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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


In the past thirty-five years the Encyclopaedia Judaica has come to occupy a rarefied 
space in the world of Jewish learning. Authoritative, comprehensive, serious yet ac- 
cessible, it graced the library shelves of scholars and rabbis, of the learned and the 
studious, and even of the would-be studious, consulted by the curious and the in- 
quisitive, an important starting point for a journey of learning. 

It also was that rare work in Jewish life and learning that covered controversy and 
yet was not controversial. It could not be identified with one school of thought, with 
one religious, political, or social perspective. Written by Zionists who believed ar- 
dently in Jewish peoplehood and the centrality of the land of Israel and the renascent 
State of Israel for the Jewish future, it also respected the many forms that Jewish life 
had taken. It performed its task admirably, sharing with the reader what was known 
and knowable in 1972, the year when it was first published. For a time through Year 
Books and Decennial volumes, it sought to update its readers on more recent learn- 
ing, trends, and issues, and for the first time in 1997 it migrated to an electronic ver- 
sion with a wonderful search engine that freed the reader from taking volumes off 
the shelf and moving from the index to yet another volume. 

So we understood as we embarked upon the task of updating the masterful work 
that much could be lost. We were also confident of what could be gained. 

Why a new edition? 

The answer is quite simple. Knowledge is dynamic, not static. Much has changed 
in the last thirty-five years. 

Israel of 2006 is quite different from Israel of 1972, when Golda Meir was prime 
minister. Israel has faced two wars - the war of 1973 (Yom Kippur War) and the 
war in Lebanon - two Intifadas, the Camp David Accords, the withdrawal from 
Sinai, the Oslo Accords, the Disengagement, the rise of militant radical Islam, 
and so much more. Israel has become the home of almost half the world’s Jewish 
population, absorbing Jews from the former Soviet Union, from Ethiopia, Argen- 
tina, France, and elsewhere. Soon a majority of the world’s Jews will live in Israel, 
which has become a regional military superpower and a developed country in an 
increasingly globalized world. Israeli culture has been transformed and its insti- 
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tutions have evolved. Quite simply, the Israel described in 1972 is unrecognizable 
today. 

The Soviet Union is no longer. Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia have become inde- 
pendent countries; so too have the Ukraine and many of the former Soviet Repub- 
lics. Jewish life has been transformed by these changes. The Iron Curtain has fallen 
and thus the Jews of Poland and Hungary, of the Czech Republic and Slovakia live 
under different conditions; and their world - the possibilities of their world — has 
changed. East and West Germany have been reunited and the German Jewish com- 
munity — which once lived with a fascinating past that had been eclipsed by its cata- 
strophic recent history but had no discernible future - is now growing rapidly as it 
has become home to many Jewish immigrants from the former Soviet Union. 

In the United States, Las Vegas and Phoenix are growing most rapidly as Jew- 
ish communities as tens of thousands of Jews have moved to these Sun Belt cities 
and built not only new homes but also new institutions and new environments. 
Southern Florida has become the third most populated area of Jewish settlement. 
In the rural South, where Jews had lived for a century or more, synagogues have 
become museums, thus marking the end of many small communities, while the 
Jewish population of Atlanta and Jewish life in Atlanta, Dallas, and Houston have 
expanded dramatically. Once Jewish Day Schools were the province of Orthodox 
Jews living in major cities. They can now be found wherever there is a significant 
Jewish population and they serve the entire spectrum of those interested in Jewish 
learning. In light of such developments, each entry on the fifty states had to be up- 
dated; so too the entries on each of the cities in which almost all of American Jews 
reside. 

Religiously, American Jewry has evolved dramatically. Orthodoxy is no longer 
in danger of extinction but confident and self-sustaining. It is no longer character- 
ized by loss but by gains, and modern Orthodoxy, which once appeared dominant, 
has been sliding to the right. Chabad has developed as a global presence to be en- 
countered wherever Jews live, wherever Jews travel. It has endured the passing of the 
Rebbe, centralized charismatic leadership has been replaced by management and by 
the charisma and dedication of many individual leaders. It has endured a messianic 
crisis. Liberal forms of Judaism have become more diverse, more creative and more 
diffuse. New institutions for the training of rabbis have evolved and the neat tripar- 
tite division of Jews - Orthodox, Conservative and Reform — has become far more 
fascinating as multiple forms of Jewish identity and Jewish engagement have become 
available. Reconstructionist Judaism has created its own institutions; even the anti- 
institutional world of Renewal Judaism is creating institutions of its own with its own 
journals, its own publishing house and its own rabbinical and cantorial schools. Non- 
denominational rabbinical seminaries are flourishing. Rural Jews gather for confer- 
ences; Jewish life is alive and flourishing in cyberspace as well as real space, even as 
a more individualized and less institutionalized Jewish identity takes root. 

American Jews live in a world with few barriers, with no glass ceilings. Their Jew- 
ishness is not regarded as a handicap but a privilege; highly individualized for many, 
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celebrated or even ignored, it takes a variety of forms and expresses itself in many 
creative endeavors. The editors of this new edition of the Encyclopaedia Judaica are 
acutely conscious of these changes, both in the choice of individual entries and in 
the description of various Jewish communities. But along with this extraordinarily 
positive picture, American Jewry is in the decline numerically; simply put, Ameri- 
can Jews are not reproducing, and the rate of intermarriage exceeds even the most 
alarming predictions of a generation ago. Survivalists are deeply concerned about 
survival, about the viability of the American Jewish community, in part because of 
the freedom it enjoys. And with freedom comes the easy freedom not to identify 
as a Jew, for one is not forced to identify as a Jew. One can embrace any number of 
other identities, professional and personal, without betrayal. 

Yet there is a cross fertilization between Israel and the United States. American 
Jewish scholars spend sabbatical years in Israel, many have studied in Israel as part 
of their undergraduate and graduate training, and Israeli scholars spend signifi- 
cant time in the Diaspora. They read each other’s work; they publish in each other’s 
journals. Scholarly works initiated in Israel are published in English and American 
scholarship is read in Israel and often translated into Hebrew. 

Thirty-five years ago the women’s movement was just beginning and all rabbis 
were men. Feminist Studies as a discipline was but in its infancy and women were 
not considered by many an integral part of the Jewish community or the Jewish ex- 
perience. Much has changed, and this new edition represents a deliberate attempt 
to include women and the experience of women within its pages; the inclusion was 
not for inclusion’s sake but because we cannot understand Jews or the Jewish expe- 
rience without understanding the role of Jewish women. Permit a simple example. 
An earlier entry on “Mikveh” considered Jewish religious teaching on the mikveh 
and its halakhic requirements. A woman's perspective was not included, which we 
now understand was a serious omission, one not repeated in this volume. 

A new generation has arisen and, with each new generation, new scholarly ques- 
tions are asked, new methodologies are employed. Thus, even though the giants of 
the last generation played an important role in editing the Encyclopaedia Judaica, 
extraordinary scholars such as Professors Gershom Scholem, Salo Baron, Menachem 
Stern, H.L. Ginzburg, and Cecil Roth among others, the fields they developed and 
in some cases pioneered have moved beyond them; their findings have been built 
upon, their methodologies refined, enhanced, expanded, and disputed, and the re- 
sult transforms our understanding even of the fields they illuminated so masterfully 
a generation ago. We have endeavored to preserve much of their original writing, 
to add what must be added, to refine where refinement was in order and to change 
what must be changed with the passage of time. Thus, even while the masterful work 
of Gershom Scholem has been preserved in its entirety, the intellectual discussion 
he initiated has gone well beyond his work and his students and their students have 
begun to ask different questions and reach different conclusions, as is reflected in 
the second edition addendum to his classic Kabbalah entry. The presentation of the 
historicity of the Talmud (see below) takes cognizance of the important work of 
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Jacob Neusner and David Weiss Halivni and others as well as Saul Lieberman and 
Efraim Urbach. 

The generation that created the first edition of the Encyclopaedia Judaica was pri- 
marily trained in Germany in the great institutions and the extraordinary culture of 
the Weimar Republic or at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, perhaps the greatest 
German university outside of Germany. Alas, that generation has passed. Many of 
the scholars who wrote for this edition were trained in the United States and, even if 
trained in Israel, were influenced by the dominance of American culture and Ameri- 
can scholarship. Native-born Israel-trained scholars have written with brilliant com- 
petence. Historians dominated the first edition; in this new work, the approach of 
scholars even in the field of Judaic Studies is far more multi-disciplinary. 

Entries written for the first edition had to be written differently for the second 
edition for their fields had evolved in the ensuing decades. Special treatment is ac- 
corded to the subject of Jewish Law (Mishpat Ivri) under the direction of Justice 
Menachem Elon, where it is now possible to examine the principles of Jewish reli- 
gious law (halahkah) as they are reflected in the courts of a sovereign Jewish state. 
Elon, who had pioneered this field, has expanded his treatment of Jewish law as it 
has grown in the recent past, confronted new questions and grappled with issues 
unknown thirty-five years ago. 

Certain dramatic changes have occurred within the most classical of fields of 
studies. As our Bible editor notes: 

“Modern critical Bible study as it arose in the 19th century was often couched in 
terminology affirming that the Old Testament was inferior to the New Testament and 
that Judaism had been superseded by Christianity. Some notable Christian biblicists 
were also antisemites. As a result Wissenschaft des Judentums, ‘the scientific study 
of Judaism; neglected the critical study of the Bible. At Reform Judaism’s Hebrew 
Union College and Conservative Judaism's Jewish Theological Seminary it took years 
before critical study of the Bible was fully embraced. Similarly, the Hebrew Univer- 
sity of Jerusalem opened with a chair in biblical exegesis rather than Bible proper. 
To some extent the first edition of the Encyclopaedia Judaica retained this gingerly 
approach to Bible so that in contrast to most subject areas, apologetic writing was 
not always discouraged. By the 1990s the American and Israeli Jewish communities 
had reached a level of self-confidence and maturity that permitted even Orthodox 
scholars to participate fully in the critical study of the Hebrew Bible. In addition, 
the 20th century witnessed renewed interest in the great Bible commentators of 
medieval times. Largely neglected in early modern critical Bible scholarship, these 
commentaries, which anticipated modern ‘discoveries’ are regularly studied by con- 
temporary Biblicists, Jewish and Christian.” Critical literary studies of the Bible not 
only dissect the Bible by pointing to the sources of its composition, but consider it 
as an integrated whole which must be read as one work. 

The editors of our Talmud division note that the past thirty years have seen a 
number of developments in talmudic studies, which required the significant revi- 
sion of many of the first edition entries dealing with talmudic and midrashic litera- 
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ture. First of all, since the 1970s, we have been witness to a dramatic increase in the 
study of talmudic literature, not just within the rapidly expanding world of academic 
Judaic studies, but even more so among the public at large. Many new editions and 
translations in nearly all branches of talmudic and midrashic literature have been 
published, often accompanied by reliable and user-friendly commentaries. These in 
turn have opened up the study of the Mishnah, the Talmud, and other related texts 
to a wide audience of interested non-professional students. Many of the core entries 
in the previous edition of the Encyclopaedia were written with a pronounced bias 
toward the agenda of professional scholarship, and it has been one of our concerns 
both to widen this agenda and to provide the necessary foundation in order to make 
entries accessible to the public at large (see, for example, Mishnah and Talmud, Bab- 
ylonian). At the same time two developments in academic scholarship have also had 
an impact on editorial policy. First of all, the application of modern critical histori- 
cal methodology to the field of Aggadah and rabbinic biography has brought about 
no less than a revolution in the attitude toward talmudic and midrashic traditions 
concerning the lives and deeds of the rabbis (see Aggadah). This profound devel- 
opment has led to the revision of well over a hundred entries describing the lives 
of greater and lesser rabbinic figures (e.g. Eliezer ben Hyrcanus, Beruryah, Imma 
Shalom, Johanan ben Zakkai, Meir, Elisha ben Avuyah, Johanan ben Nappaha, etc.), 
while numerous traditional biographies of lesser rabbinic figures who have yet to 
be critically reexamined have been reproduced intact. Secondly, the increasing so- 
phistication of critical and historical tools for the analysis of talmudic literature as a 
whole has brought about an equally profound revolution in our understanding of the 
internal historical development of this literature, and specifically of the relationships 
between parallel traditions found in the different finished talmudic works (see, for 
example, Tosefta; Talmud, Babylonian - The Bavli and the Extant Tannaitic Works, 
The Bavli and the Yerushalmi). The description and dating of the various talmudic 
compositions — Mishnah, Tosefta, the halakhic and aggadic Midrashim, the Babylo- 
nian and Jerusalem Talmudim - included in the earlier edition of the Encyclopaedia 
could not, of course, have taken these new developments into account. As a result, 
all of the entries dealing with this literature were reviewed, and in many cases (e.g. 
the Midrashei Halakhah) thoroughly revised. 

Judaic Studies in the United States was limited thirty-five years ago. The Asso- 
ciation of Jewish Studies had just been founded; its members knew each other. Po- 
sitions were few. Membership has since then increased a hundredfold, and interest 
in Jewish Studies is wide throughout the Diaspora, as it has come to be seen as an 
essential component of Western civilization, though not just of Western civilization. 
American-trained Judaic Studies academics are on the faculty of every Israeli uni- 
versity, often holding distinguished chairs, so the cross fertilization of Israeli and 
American scholarship is a daily fact of life in both countries. 

My own field of Holocaust Studies was but in its infancy thirty-five years ago. 
The scholars were mostly survivors or refugees writing of their experience. Many 
archives were closed, records were unavailable, many survivor memoirs had not yet 
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been written and one could convene a meeting of the significant figures in the field 
in a conference room large enough for a dozen people. Holocaust Studies as a field 
could be confined to several paragraphs, a few major works, and an occasional con- 
ference. There was no major museum and no Holocaust educational resource cen- 
ters, no sense of a “Holocaust industry.” With the passage of time came the insights 
of time. There was a more personal intensity to the scholarly battles of the first gen- 
eration, as many had lived through the events. The works of Bruno Bettelheim, who 
wrote of the infantalization of the victim; of Hannah Arendt, who condemned Jew- 
ish leadership in the Holocaust; and of Raul Hilberg, whose magisterial work mini- 
mized the role of Jewish resistance, severely stung. In response, other Jewish schol- 
ars fought back angrily, defensively, as if the pride of the living seemingly could be 
enhanced by a positive depiction of the conduct of the dead. In the past thirty-five 
years, records were declassified, documents from the former Soviet Union and else- 
where became available as so many archives were opened. Documents and copies of 
originals could be read in Washington, New York, and Jerusalem and not just War- 
saw, Budapest, or Berlin. We have broadened our perspective and sought to come to 
terms with the dynamics of a growing field of study. And the contributions to this 
new edition reflect how much more is now known about an event that was in the 
immediate past thirty-five years ago. 

From time to time, as we worked with the vastness of this material, colleagues 
and friends - especially our children — would ask what place an encyclopedia holds 
in the world of the web, where access to information is instantaneous and the web 
so vast. We have endeavored to preserve the sense of authority of the original edi- 
tion - its reliability. We were mindful of the fact that this work would be consulted 
for years and years; thus, it is intended to be more than a snapshot of what is known 
at this time; its insights are meant to withstand the passage of time. Still, in a gen- 
eration or two, when scholars and students want to know what was known in the 
first decade of the 21st century, who were the Jews, what they thought, how they 
lived, they will be able do no better than to consult this work and to understand its 
ramifications. 

The Encyclopaedia Judaica grapples with Jews and Judaism, how Jews live, how 
they perceive themselves, how they encounter the world and shape the world they 
encounter. From medicine to mysticism, from resurgent Hasidism to renewal Ju- 
daism, from economics to science, from politics to art, music, theater, and cinema, 
even cartoons and comedy, sports and entertainment, we have endeavored to be 
comprehensive and creative. 

Keter Publishing House and Macmillan Library Reference (an imprint of Thom- 
son Gale), the publisher and distributor, respectively, of the first edition of the En- 
cyclopaedia Judaica, initiated this project. Under the watchful eye of Peter Tomkins, 
Keter turned to the Jerusalem Publishing House, which has long been known for ini- 
tiating encyclopedias in many languages all over the world, to organize the project. 
Frank Menchaca initiated this project for Macmillan, Héléne Potter was assigned 
to bring it to life. When Menchaca went on to even higher levels of management, 
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Helene Potter capably filled the vacuum. Jay Flynn has been entrusted with the all 
important task of bringing this work to completion. 

The scope of a second edition of the Encyclopaedia was far too large to be covered 
by minor revisions and cosmetic updates - too much had changed, too much more 
had become known. In sum, as the project evolved, half of the original entries had 
to be changed; more than 2,650 were added. 

Over time, it also became clear that an American editor would have to be added 
to the core staff, to work with Jerusalem-based editor-in-chief Fred Skolnik. Shlomo 
(Yosh) Gafni, president of the Jerusalem Publishing House (JPH), and his managing 
editor Rachel Gilon, were a source of guidance and wisdom, with the assistance of 
Leonardo Szichman, who executed the huge data control. JPH undertook the diffi- 
cult task of coordinating this project with enormous energy, skill, and dedication. 
Fred Skolnik was indefatigable and so wonderfully skilled. Associated with the Ju- 
daica for 35 years, he was both its champion and the driving force in its enlargement 
and transformation. 

The writers of the Encyclopaedia are many. They write with passion and confi- 
dence of the fields they know, of the persons, the ideas and the issues they describe. 
Many could write - and have written - volumes on their subjects. Here they were 
asked to be concise and precise, to write in a manner that reflected what is known, 
to avoid polemics, to be scrupulously fair. We have endeavored not only to furnish 
important details but also to present them in an interesting manner, knowing that, 
unlike the stuff of journalism, which will not be read tomorrow, this work will be 
read by many on many tomorrows. It has to endure the test of time. 

This edition is a unique partnership. Initiated by Israelis, it brought together 
Israelis and Americans and scholars from many different countries and many spheres 
of learning. It took cognizance of the centrality of Israel in the contemporary Jewish 
world but also of the enduring life, creative vitality, and intensity of the Jewish experi- 
ence in the Diaspora. It was mindful of the many forms that Jewish life has taken and 
the diverse ways in which Jews have contributed to their people and the world. 

It has been built on a strong foundation; time and again the editors have come to 
appreciate how comprehensive and authoritative was the work of their predecessors. 
We have endeavored to take the work of our predecessors forward in the ongoing 
quest for knowledge and understanding of the Jewish experience. 


Michael Berenbaum 
Executive Editor 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


The Encyclopaedia Judaica, first published in 1972, has a long history, antedated by a 
number of predecessors. The English-language Jewish Encyclopedia, the first complete 
work of this nature, appeared in New York at the beginning of the 2oth century (its 
twelfth and final volume was published in 1906). This pioneering work summed up 
the state of Jewish scholarship and the condition of the Jewish world at the time. It 
was an extraordinary achievement - especially if one considers the relatively small 
numbers of the English-speaking and English-reading Jewish population at the 
time. It was able, however, to call upon the collaboration of Jewish scholars in many 
countries — in particular the representatives of the Wissenschaft des Judentums, the 
School of Scientific Jewish Scholarship, then at its height. There were aspects that 
it tended to overlook or underplay, such as the world of East European Jewry, Kab- 
balah and Hasidism, Yiddish language and literature, and the life and culture of the 
Jews in Muslim lands, but seen as a whole, it was a monumental work incorporat- 
ing many entries which became classic statements on their subject. The 16-volume 
Russian Jewish encyclopedia Yevreyskaya Entsiklopediya, which also appeared before 
World War I, was well conceived and in some respects brilliantly edited. Particularly 
outstanding was its expertise on East European Jewish subjects. The 10-volume He- 
brew Oczar Yisrael (1924), an almost single-handed achievement by J.D. Eisenstein, 
was on a far smaller scale and had less rigorous standards, although in certain areas 
its articles presented useful material. 

At the time of the revival of Jewish interest and learning in Germany after World 
War 1, Jacob Klatzkin, Ismar Elbogen, and Nahum Goldmann planned a new ency- 
clopedia in the German language. This was intended to incorporate the results of the 
intervening years of intensive scholarship and research, to reflect the intellectual at- 
titudes which had become established during this period, and to correct certain im- 
balances found within the Jewish Encyclopedia. Klatzkin and Goldmann gathered a 
galaxy of scholars to produce a new work. This work - called Encyclopaedia Judaica 
— progressed notwithstanding the obstacles and difficulties of those troubled times, 
until the Nazis rose to power in Germany. Publication had to be suspended after 
Volume 10 (completing the letter L), leaving incomplete this last monument of the 
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intellectual greatness of German Jewry. Under the same auspices, a Hebrew version 
-— the Eschkol encyclopedia - appeared, but only two volumes were issued. Mention 
should also be made of the five-volume Juedisches Lexikon, edited by Georg Her- 
litz and Bruno Kirschner, published by the Juedischer Verlag in 1927-30. Although 
more modest in scope than the other works mentioned, it made a useful contribu- 
tion to Jewish studies and also paid more attention than its predecessors to illustra- 
tive material. 

In the five first years of World War 11 the Universal Jewish Encyclopedia, edited by 
Isaac Landman, was issued in the United States in 10 volumes. It was able to reflect 
the growing importance of U.S. Jewry and to take into account late developments, 
especially in American Jewish history and biography. It had considerable merits, but 
was not an ambitious work. Moreover the fact that it was published in a period of 
major transition in itself set a limit to its utility. It was, however, the Universal Jewish 
Encyclopedia which constituted the basis of the 10-volume Spanish-language Enci- 
clopedia Judaica Castellana produced in Mexico between 1948 and 1951. The major 
contribution of this latter work lay in its original entries dealing with the develop- 
ment of Jewish life in Latin America. 

After the establishment of the State of Israel, the Hebrew language Encyclopaedia 
Hebraica began to be published in Jerusalem by the Massada Publishing Company, 
directed by the Peli family. This was the first large-scale general encyclopedia in the 
Hebrew language - and naturally it emphasized the Jewish aspects of various sub- 
jects, some of them of high scholarly importance and in certain cases even pioneer- 
ing studies in their field. But though it contains the elements of a Jewish encyclope- 
dia, it was not — nor was it intended to be - a Jewish encyclopedia as such. 


The Development of the Encyclopaedia Judaica 

For many years, and especially since the cataclysmic events in Jewish history of the 
1940s, the need had been felt for an entirely new Jewish encyclopedia, especially 
in the English language for English-speaking Jewry, who now accounted for about 
half of the Jews of the world. Furthermore the survivors of the editorial board of 
the German Encyclopaedia Judaica had always been determined that the Nazi at- 
tack on their work could not be accepted as a final defeat and that the unfinished 
publication must be completed. However, they too recognized that now only a rel- 
atively small proportion of the Jewish people had access to a work in German and 
that any new endeavor in this field must be, first and foremost, in English. Dr. Na- 
hum Goldmann, the last active survivor of the original board of editors, had long 
had this objective. 

Initial funding of the project was made possible through an allocation obtained 
by Dr. Goldmann from the German reparations fund earmarked for cultural pur- 
poses. The Rassco Company in Israel also became interested and provided some of 
the funds during the early stages. In the U.S., the Encyclopaedia Judaica Research 
Foundation was established to raise further support for the project. 

During this early period, when the preliminary work was centered in the US., 
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Prof. Benzion Netanyahu (father of Israeli Prime Minister Binyamin Netanyahu), 
then editor of the Encyclopaedia Hebraica, served as editor in chief. The main edi- 
torial offices were established in Philadelphia in 1963. 

In 1965 Prof. Netanyahu was compelled through pressure of work to retire from 
his post, and the editorial center was transferred to Jerusalem. This move was re- 
garded as advisable because Jerusalem had become the unquestioned pivot of Jew- 
ish studies in the world, with the greatest concentration of scholars in the subject 
as well as possessing unrivaled research facilities. Moreover it was now the home of 
Prof. Cecil Roth, who had been appointed to succeed Prof. Netanyahu as editor in 
chief. 

The publishing responsibility was assumed by the Israel Program for Scien- 
tific Translations (at that time an Israel government corporation, later owned by 
CLAL Israel Investment Company Ltd.). The Israel Program for Scientific Trans- 
lations had already begun diversifying its publishing program and subsequently 
set up the Keter Publishing House Ltd. under whose imprint the Encyclopae- 
dia appeared. In the U.S. the Encyclopaedia Judaica also appeared for a limited 
time with the imprint of Macmillan under an agreement by which the Macmil- 
lan Company would distribute the Encyclopaedia in the Western Hemisphere. 
The financing of the Encyclopaedia during the five years of actual work in which 
it was produced in Israel was made possible initially by a generous loan from the 
United States government out of counterpart funds available in Israel at a nominal 
interest. This was supplemented by a considerable investment made by the publisher 
to bring the project to a successful conclusion. 

Work started in earnest in 1967 and a period of five years was allocated for the com- 
pletion of the entire Encyclopaedia. It was decided early on that with well-planned or- 
ganization and by proper exploitation of technological advances it would be possible 
to achieve the highly desirable goal of publishing the entire Encyclopaedia at one time. 
This would obviate the time gap inevitable in works that appear gradually, avoid the 
frustration of having the first volumes of a series but not the continuation to which 
references are made, and make possible the simultaneous publication of an index vol- 
ume which the editors saw as basic and indispensable to the whole work. 

To complete the Encyclopaedia within the given time, it was decided to adopt the 
principle of maximum subdivision so as to involve the greatest number of editors 
and contributors. The subject matter was broken down into some 20 divisions and 
these were again subdivided into departments. Some divisions had only two or three 
departments, but others included many more — 35 in the history division and more 
than 70 in the division dealing with the participation of Jews in world culture. 

The general flow of an entry was from the contributor to the departmental and 
divisional editors, then to the central office for translation (where necessary), check- 
ing, styling, transliterating and bibliographical verification, approval by the relevant 
associate editor and by the editors in chief, and then back to the contributor for his 
approval of the final version (in cases where substantial editorial changes had been 
inserted). Finally the entry was sent to the index department and then to press. 
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A number of outstanding scholars served as consulting editors. They advised the 
Encyclopaedia staff in their fields of specialization when requested, but did not bear 
any editorial responsibility. Nor did any departmental, divisional, or associate edi- 
tor or deputy editor in chief have any editorial responsibility for the contents of the 
Encyclopaedia apart from those which were his own direct responsibility. The final 
responsibility for all entries rested with the editors in chief. 

Dr. Geoffrey Wigoder was appointed deputy editor in chief and the various di- 
visions were grouped into sections each headed by an associate editor. The associ- 
ate editors - Prof. Louis Rabinowitz, Prof. Raphael Posner, Dr. Binyamin Eliav, and 
Mr. Simha Katz - together with the editor in chief and his deputy constituted the 
editorial board. After the death of Prof. Roth in 1970, Dr. Wigoder was appointed 
editor in chief. The New York office was headed by Dr. Frederick Lachman, who 
coordinated the departments and divisions whose editors were in North America. 
Working parallel with those preparing the text was the illustrations and graphics 
department headed by Mr. Moshe Shalvi. This complex administration was directed 
by Mrs. Rachel Sabbath. The immensity of the operation can best be illustrated by 
the fact that apart from the 300 editors and 1,800 contributors with whom contact 
was maintained, the Encyclopaedia employed an internal staff of 150 — not including 
those who worked on the printing and binding stages. The entire publishing opera- 
tion was directed by Mr. Yitzhak Rischin, managing director of the Keter Publish- 
ing House Ltd. 


The Year Books and Decennial Books 

It was obvious on the publication of the Encyclopaedia Judaica that to maintain its 
usefulness a mechanism would have to be found to ensure that it remained up to 
date. The method chosen was the periodic publication of Year Books. These incor- 
porated feature articles on subjects of current interest in the Jewish world as well as 
extensive photo spreads on relevant topics. Many entries were updated, notably the 
major countries of Jewish settlement which received special consideration in each 
volume. Moreover new entries were devoted to personalities, organizations, Jewish 
studies, and other items that had come into the news or to public attention since the 
publication of the Encyclopaedia. 

The Yearbooks continued to be published by Keter Publishing Company and the 
editors included Rabbi Louis I. Rabinowitz, Professor Pinchas Peli, Dr. Geoffrey Wi- 
goder, and Ms. Fern Seckbach. 

In addition, two special Decennial books covering the decades preceding 1982 and 
1992 were published, incorporating and supplementing Year Book material. 


The CD-ROM Edition 

The CD-ROM edition, appearing in 1997, included the complete text of the origi- 
nal 16-volume edition of the Encyclopaedia Judaica, as well as the subsequent Year 
Books and the Decennials published in 1982 and 1992. In the limited time allotted 
for the Encyclopaedia Judaica CD-ROM project, there was no possibility for updat- 
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ing the entire work. Rather, the entire content of the Encyclopaedia Judaica was re- 
viewed editorially and items selected for update or expanded coverage, under the 
supervision of Dr. Geoffrey Wigoder, as editor in chief, together with Fern Seck- 
bach, as deputy editor in chief. 


The Second Edition 

With the need acutely felt to bring the Encyclopaedia into the 21° century, it was 
now determined to produce a thoroughly revised and updated new edition of the 
Encyclopaedia with the accumulated material in the CD-ROM as its starting point. 
Accordingly, Thomson Gale signed a licensing agreement with the Keter Publish- 
ing House and work on the second edition commenced in August 2003. The project 
was concluded editorially in the first months of 2006, though last-minute emenda- 
tions continued to be made until the Encyclopaedia went to press in the autumn of 
2006. It employed over 50 divisional editors and around 1,200 contributors from all 
around the world. 

To prepare the second edition all entries were systematically reviewed by the 
divisional editors to select those requiring updating, revision, or rewriting and to 
propose new entries. Those selected were assigned to the appropriate scholars and 
writers and the process culminated in the review and editing of all entries received 
from the contributors. At the end of the process, about half of the original entries 
had been revised and about 2,650 new entries were produced. In addition, around 
30,000 new bibliographical items were added. In all, 4.7 million new words were 
written for the second edition. 


Principles of Selection 

An obvious problem in the compilation of any encyclopedia is the decision as to 
which entries are to be included and which excluded. For the first edition, guide- 
lines were drawn up as a result of which certain subjects were earmarked for definite 
inclusion while others clearly fell short. But there is always a body of “borderline” 
entries which potentially could fall in either category. This problem becomes par- 
ticularly sensitive when dealing with biographies of contemporaries. Which schol- 
ars receive entries and which do not? Where is the line to be drawn for rabbis or 
businessmen or lawyers or scientists? 

The Editorial Board laid down general principles, but was fully aware of the po- 
tential risk of inconsistency. The Editorial Board considered the entire entry list and 
paid special attention to the “borderline” entries according to the principles of se- 
lection it determined. 

Various methods and criteria were established. For example, editors were cir- 
cumscribed by the word allocation. For example, the editors of the section on Jews 
in medicine listed many hundreds of Jews who had distinguished themselves in the 
field. They were asked to subdivide the list into those of major importance of whose 
inclusion there was no doubt; those who should appear if possible; and those who 
should at least be mentioned and characterized in the main entry. In this way, the 
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maximum of names appear in the Encyclopaedia. But at the same time, it was obvi- 
ous that along the borderline, different selections would be made by different ex- 
perts. In certain categories, it is impracticable to talk about objective standards and 
an element of subjectivity must enter the final selection. This inevitably provides a 
happy hunting ground for discussion and criticism. However, it must be noted that 
the editors of this and any such work have no alternative in such instances but to rely 
on their judgment, formed after consultation with the expert editors and advisers in 
each field. With contemporary scholars, the tendency was to be more generous with 
the older generation, whose major work had been completed, and to be more selec- 
tive with younger scholars who are in the process of producing their major works 
and where it is therefore more difficult to reach an assessment. 

In some subjects, it was possible to fix objective criteria. For example when it came 
to U.S. Jewish communities, it was decided to include only those numbering more 
than 4,500 (although here too exceptions had to be made where the community 
has historical or other social importance). For places in Israel, it was decided that 
all municipalities would have their own entry as well as kibbutzim and moshavim 
which were in existence at the time of the establishment of the State in 1948. For 
those settlements founded subsequently, only those of special interest have their own 
entry. With regard to the kibbutzim, the process of “privatization” which most have 
undergone or are undergoing is not noted in each of the many kibbutz entries but 
rather discussed in general terms in the Kibbutz Movement entry. 

In certain biographical entries a problem was to determine who was a Jew. The 
first principle adopted was that anyone born a Jew qualified for inclusion, even if 
he or she had subsequently converted or otherwise dissociated himself from Jewish 
life (where these facts are known, they are stated). The second principle was that 
a person with one Jewish parent would qualify for inclusion (with the relevant in- 
formation stated) if he or she were sufficiently distinguished. A person whose Jew- 
ish origins were more remote would only be the subject of an entry in very unusual 
cases. However, a more generous attitude was taken in the case of Marranos, in view 
of the special circumstances surrounding their history. 

A number of non-Jews are also the subject of entries in the Encyclopaedia. They 
have been included because of their relationship to Jewish life or culture (to avoid 
misunderstanding, the sign ° has been placed before their name at the head of the 
entry). These have been selected to ensure the completeness of the Encyclopaedia, for 
example in matters of history (e.g., Alexander the Great, Napoleon, Balfour, Stalin), 
philosophy and thought (e.g., Aristotle, Avicenna, Kant), or literature (e.g., Dante, 
Shakespeare, Goethe). In these cases, the entry concentrates only on those elements 
of the subject’s life and thought which are of Jewish interest, and for a biography and 
assessment, the interested reader should refer to a general encyclopedia. 

By and large the editors of the second edition have followed the above principles 
in selecting new subjects for inclusion in the Encyclopaedia. At the same time, given 
the widespread availability of perpetual Jewish calendars on the Internet, it was de- 
cided to omit this feature from the new edition. It was thought more beneficial to 
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devote the space to additional text and such new features as the Thematic Outline 
(see below). On the whole, it has been the explicit aim of the editors to offer entries 
that the general as well as the specialized reader will expect to find in an encyclope- 
dia of this nature. 


Consistency 

Notwithstanding all efforts, it has been impossible to maintain perfect consistency in 
the Encyclopaedia Judaica. For one thing, scholars who have written the entries have 
been allowed a certain latitude in incorporating their own conclusions and this leads 
occasionally to internal contradictions. For example there are differing views about 
biblical chronology. It is possible that a scholar writing on a king of ancient Israel 
may maintain a certain year to have been that of his death; another scholar writing 
about his successor may be of the view that he began to reign a few years earlier or 
later; while the author of the general survey of the period may give still different 
dates. Since the entire subject is a matter of conjecture and all scholars regard their 
own chronology as well founded, it is impossible to compel them to use dates with 
which they disagree. Wherever possible, such dates have been coordinated, but the 
editors are aware of such discrepancies, which must be seen against the differences 
of opinion among the scholars. 

Similarly there can be inconsistencies regarding the transliteration of places and 
names. The name Leib represents the accepted English version of a Yiddish name; 
but many with that name who lived in German-speaking countries themselves wrote 
it Loeb, so that both forms are to be found in the Encyclopaedia. Accepted usage is 
followed in most cases, but there are many problems. In some instances, it is cus- 
tomary in English to anglicize names, such as those of foreign rulers: Empress Cath- 
erine - and not Yekaterina or Caterina; Frederick the Great — and not Friedrich; Vic- 
tor Emmanuel - and not Vittorio Emmanuele. But usage differs in other instances: 
Christopher (not Cristobal or Cristoforo) Columbus, but Johann (not John) Sebas- 
tian Bach, Leo (not Lev) Tolstoy, but Albrecht (not Albert) Duerer. Just as inconsis- 
tency occurs in general usage, so it occurs in specific Jewish contexts. It is common 
to adapt the better-known names into English and to write Salomon as Solomon 
or Josef as Joseph, but what about Salomone and Giuseppe? Biblical names have a 
familiar English form that has been accepted, but it would hardly be appropriate to 
anglicize Hebrew names in modern Israel and to refer to Moses Dayan. 

Whether Slavic names should end with the form -ich, -icz, -itz, or -itch must de- 
pend on usage and not logic; and usage is sometimes confusing as, for example, when 
persons could have spelled their name according to German or Czech usage. 

For a number of reasons (in part because of the ambiguity and interchangeability 
of the forms Aben and Ibn, but mainly because of the sheer weight of numbers) the 
Encyclopaedia has generally entered persons with quasi-surnames beginning with 
Ibn under the second name - but not in the case of accepted usage such as that of 
Abraham ibn Ezra who is always referred to as Ibn Ezra. Here too inconsistencies 
occur. 
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Problems have also arisen concerning the consistency of place names: the mod- 
ern Slovakian town of Bratislava, for example, was famous in Jewish life as a center 
of scholarship as Pressburg, and is frequently referred to as such within a historical 
context. Both forms will therefore be found in the Encyclopaedia. In such instances 
the Index will prove an invaluable guide in coordinating the various references. 

Certain concessions have led to inconsistencies with regard to Hebrew transliter- 
ation. Apart from the different systems that have been employed, common English 
usage has been taken into consideration in some cases. According to Encyclopaedia 
rules, the word for commandment should be transliterated mizvah — but the spell- 
ing “bar mitzvah” has in fact passed into the English language as has “kibbutz” (not 
kibbuz) and matzah (or matzoh) and it is the accepted usage that has been adopted. 
Current Anglo-American usage refers, even in legislation, to ritually prepared food 
as “kosher” but in other contexts the term is transliterated according to Hebrew us- 
age as kasher. 

There are similar problems regarding the transliteration of terms in modern He- 
brew which embody the “mobile sheva? which is normally not pronounced in the 
middle of a word in modern Hebrew. Thus the organization n117n97 should be trans- 
literated in accordance with the rules as Histadderut, but it is universally known as 
Histadrut. And then there are transliterations officially adopted by various bod- 
ies — the name of the Religious Zionist movement is Mizrachi by which it appears 
throughout the world, and so it appears in the Encyclopaedia even though accord- 
ing to the rules it should appear as Mizrahi. 

Inconsistencies also occur with regard to italicization. Foreign words are gener- 
ally italicized — but not where they have become part of the English language, or are 
in German, French, Spanish, or Italian languages. But this too leads to anomalies. 
Yeshivah is now an English word and is not italicized; but the principal of a yeshivah 
is a rosh yeshivah, which is italicized. Hasidim have joyfully entered the English lan- 
guage, but their opponents, the Mitnaggedim, remain italicized outsiders. 


Cross References and Glossary 
The Encyclopaedia has been planned as a unit. To avoid unnecessary duplication, 
cross-references are made to complementary entries and the fullest treatment of any 
subject will be obtained by consulting both the cross-references given in any entry 
together with any other references listed under the subject in the Index. However, 
the Encyclopaedia has avoided a plethora of text cross-references which send the 
reader from volume to volume (such as Ribash see Midrash, Genesis Rabbah, Exo- 
dus Rabbah, etc.). Such information will be found by turning to the Index volume 
which gives all relevant references. 

In the text, cross-references are indicated in two ways. The first is by the direct 


> 


statement “See ...” referring to entries that have directly relevant additional infor- 
mation. The second is by the use of an asterisk (*). The asterisk is placed before the 
word under which the entry appears. Thus “Abraham *ibn Ezra” indicates that fur- 


ther information related to that entry is to be looked for in the article on Ibn Ezra. 
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In occasional instances the asterisk has been used to refer the reader to an entry in 
the Index rather than an article in the text. 

Generally speaking, asterisks indicate those further entries which, it is felt, throw 
additional light on the subject under discussion. For example, in the statement 
“Benjamin Cardozo was born in New York,” there is no cross-reference to New 
York, both because it is unnecessary and because the entry on New York contains 
no supplementary information on Cardozo. But the first reference to New York in 
the entry on “United States” will have a cross-reference because the New York entry 
in many ways supplements the “United States” entry. Occasional exceptions have 
been made where some more obscure name or phrase is mentioned, the explana- 
tion of which would unduly complicate the text. In most cases, only the first refer- 
ence to a subject receives a cross-reference, but on occasions it is repeated for special 
reasons. 

It is inevitable in a work of this nature to use a considerable number of Hebrew 
and technical terms which may not be familiar to the general reader. To explain 
these on every occasion would make the work far too cumbersome. Therefore, where 
necessary the cross-reference is given. However, for the convenience of the reader 
a glossary has been prepared of the most frequently recurring Hebrew terms and 
specialized names. This glossary is printed at the front of Volume 1, before the start 
of the entries and at the end of the text in volumes 2 through 21. 


Transliteration 

For its basic transliteration from the Hebrew, the Encyclopaedia has adopted a sim- 
plified system. It has been devised with particular regard to the usages of the Eng- 
lish-speaking reader. However, certain exceptions have been necessary: 

a) The editors of the section dealing with Hebrew and Semitic languages felt that 
the Encyclopaedia’s simplified system could not convey all the nuances required 
in technical linguistic entries. All entries in this section use the transliteration ad- 
opted by the Academy of the Hebrew Language. However, to avoid inconsistencies 
in proper names, the basic system used in the rest of the Encyclopaedia has also been 
retained for names in these entries. 

b) The editors of the Bible section felt the need for a few modifications in the En- 
cyclopaedia’s system in order to convey certain nuances. To preserve the maximum 
unity, these have generally been added in parentheses after the usual transliteration, 
although in certain cases where it makes no difference to the ordinary reader (use 
of t in place of t), only one form has been given. 

c) Other forms of transliteration will be found in some of the musical notations. 
This is in accordance with the system that has been developed so as best to print 
Hebrew transliteration together with music. 

d) As already mentioned, in a few instances, Hebrew words have become part of 
the English language and their spelling standardized. In such cases, the term must 
be regarded by now as an English word, and the spelling in Webster’s New Interna- 
tional Dictionary (Third Edition) has been followed. 
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See accompanying tables regarding transliteration for Hebrew, Arabic, Yiddish, 
Greek, and Russian. 

Furthermore, certain English usages have been taken into account inasmuch as 
certain words and names have received accepted English forms—for example Koran 
(rather than Qur’an), Saladin (rather than Salah al-Din). Often, in place of the um- 
laut in German names an “e” has been added after the accented vowel - thus Koe- 
nigsberg, not Kénigsberg. 


Bibliographies 

The bibliography available for an entry is integral to the treatment of the subject as 
a whole. On the basis of these references, the reader who wishes to pursue the sub- 
ject in greater depth can turn to these basic books and articles. 

For the first edition a principle of selectivity had to be adopted in view of the vast 
amount of material that had accumulated. It had to be be recognized that the Ger- 
man language, in which so much of Jewish research was written, had become inac- 
cessible to most Jewish students. On the other hand, a considerable body of scien- 
tific publication on Jewish subjects had now become available in English while the 
corresponding literature in Hebrew had assumed vast proportions. 

Preference was thus given to works in the English language provided they were 
of an adequate scientific standard. Moreover, where translations were available in 
English they were listed in some cases in preference to a (generally German) origi- 
nal. However, exceptions were made in some cases where the English translation 
did not represent the entire original (e.g., in some sections of Graetz’s History of the 
Jews). Generally, only the most important and significant works are listed. Full bib- 
liographies can usually be found in the works referred to and where there is a full 
bibliography on the subject in a work cited, this fact is mentioned. 

Many problems were encountered in the course of compiling the bibliography of 
the first edition, not all of which found an ideal solution. For example, there is the 
problem of which edition to cite - the first or latest? A book can have its first edition 
in England in a different form than its first U.S. edition - and even have a different 
name for each; an article can appear in a periodical and be reprinted as part of a 
book; many volumes are now being reprinted photographically and are designated as 
“second editions” although - where no extra material is added - this is inaccurate. 

The organization of the bibliographies (basically supplied by the authors) is also 
not consistent. An attempt was made to give precedence to the major works on the 
subject and to works in English, while generally speaking, books precede articles. 
However, in certain cases other arrangements (e.g., chronological) were followed. In 
the first edition, names of articles in periodicals were usually not listed for reasons of 
space, but the author and full details of the periodical served to direct the reader to 
the major studies in such publications. For the bibliographical updates in the second 
edition of the Encyclopaedia, the editors have endeavored to supply full article titles. 
Bibliographical items added to updated or revised first edition entries are preceded 
by the heading “Add. Bibliography” in bold face and appear immediately after the 
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old bibliography where one exists, unless the latter is arranged by subtopic. Bibliog- 
raphies of entries new to the second edition are simply headed “Bibliography.” 

The standard histories - Graetz, Dubnow, Baron — have not been cited for every 
article, but only in those cases where they provide material of special significance 
for the subject in hand. Similarly, regarding individual countries, the standard re- 
gional histories have been mentioned only when specially called for and the reader 
should remember that they must be consulted. 

Most of the bibliographical checking for the first edition was done at the Jewish 
National and University Library, Jerusalem. The unrivaled richness of its collection 
made possible a thorough investigation of most subjects dealt with and most works 
cited, but there were cases when certain works or editions were not available and 
the facts given by the contributor could not be verified. 

To make the bibliographies less unwieldy a large number of standard works are 
quoted by abbreviation. A full list of these abbreviations will be found at the front of 
Volume 1 of the Encyclopaedia and the back of volumes 2 through 21. Such works can 
be distinguished in the bibliographies by the fact that their titles are not italicized. 


Biographical Entries 

The title entry for an individual is given according to the name by which he or she 
was most commonly known. Other names by which a person was known or ver- 
sions of the name are also in the Index, allowing direct access to the entry, where 
the alternative names appear in parentheses following the entry title. 

Wherever possible, biographical entries are given under the surname if the per- 
son had one. Where a combined rendering has become accepted in Europe (e.g., 
Abenatar) this is followed in the Encyclopaedia. In the case of Spanish and Portu- 
guese names (e.g., Texeira de Mattos, Mendes da Costa), accepted usage is followed 
even though the first component of these names is the basic part. 

The place of birth and death are not always given. The reason is that the infor- 
mation given customarily is in many cases conjectural, in others irrelevant. Places 
of birth are usually mentioned in the text when these have been found to be verifi- 
able. Place of death is not mentioned unless there is a specific reason for giving it. 
Generally, it can be assumed that a subject died in the place where the person is last 
mentioned as having resided. To keep the entries within allotted proportions, places 
of education have generally been omitted as have details concerning awards such as 
honorary degrees, visiting professorships, prizes (except for major ones such as the 
Nobel Prize and the Israel Prize), promotion details (e.g., for military figures only 
the last rank attained is usually given), etc. Though the second edition has been more 
liberal in this respect, the above principles have generally been followed. 


Family Entries 

A single entry often covers various members of the same family. This has been es- 
pecially the case when there are a number of members of the family who are of suf- 
ficient interest to warrant a description but where space would not allow individual 
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entries. In such cases the various members are generally treated in chronological 
order within the entry. It often occurs that in such families there are several mem- 
bers mentioned in the body of the entry but one or two members are of exceptional 
importance, warranting a separate entry. In this case they are listed with few details 
in their appropriate chronological context within the family entry, together with an 
asterisk indicating that they are the subject of separate entries. 

In certain instances, two or more members of the same family have been combined 
into a single entry. There are also examples of composite entries of several people 
with the same name as in the case, for example, of biblical persons and places where 
a single entry covers more than one person or place of the same name. In all such 
cases, each individual subject can be traced through the Index, where an individual 
listing will be found. If the family name is not repeated in the article following a per- 
sonal name, it is understood that the name is identical with that of the title entry. 


Special Terminology 

In a few instances, the Encyclopaedia staff had to make decisions regarding the adop- 
tion of basic terminology. One such term is “Holocaust” referring to the fate of the 
Jews resulting from Nazi policies, from 1933 to 1945. Another is “Mishpat Ivri,’ fa- 
miliarly called “Jewish Law.” 

Another is the use of the term Erez Israel. The name Palestine was specifically 
created by the Romans in order to invalidate the association of the Jewish people 
with the country they had formerly called Judea. The name Palestine was virtually 
unknown even when the country was under Muslim (as well as Crusader) rule. The 
Encyclopaedia therefore terms the country by its proper name Erez Israel (literally, 
the Land of Israel) using the term “Palestine” only in certain contexts (especially 
with regard to the later Roman period and to the period of the British Mandate 
when it was the official name of the country). This applies as well to such historical 
West Bank cities as Hebron, Jericho, and Nablus (Shechem), which are accordingly 
defined as cities in Erez Israel. 

Israel, on the other hand, generally implies in these pages the modern State of 
Israel. Since the origins of a great part of Israeli institutions and life go back to the 
1880s, for certain purposes the term Israel is used retrospectively to this seminal pe- 
riod. For example, the section of the comprehensive entry Israel (by far the largest 
in the Encyclopaedia) headed “State of Israel” covers not only the period from 1948 
but also the pre-State period. Though according to official government usage, Israel 
(and not Israeli) is the adjective relating to Israel and Israeli is a citizen (or perma- 
nent resident) of the State of Israel, in most cases “Israeli” has been also used as an 
adjective in compliance with common usage. 

Israel’s wars, discussed in the context of Israel’s history, are given their Israeli no- 
menclatures. Thus, for example, Six-Day War for the war of 1967 and Yom Kippur 
War for the war of 1973. 

The Encyclopaedia uses the term Jerusalem Talmud rather than Palestinian Tal- 
mud because although the latter is more accurate (the work was not written or 
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compiled in Jerusalem) the former conveys the traditional Jewish title Talmud Ye- 
rushalmi. 


Place Names 

The basic guide for the form of place names in the first edition was the Columbia 
Lippincott Gazetteer of the World (Columbia University Press, 1966) and where vari- 
ous alternatives are cited there, the preferred form has been adopted. For the sake of 
consistency the same guidelines have been used for the second edition. Place names 
occurring in the Bible are given according to The Holy Scriptures (according to the 
Masoretic text; The Jewish Publication Society of America, 1955). Other places in 
Israel are cited according to the Encyclopaedia’s rules of transliteration. This has led 
to some inconsistencies in cases where ancient and modern places (not always on the 
same site) have identical names. Thus readers will find that some towns mentioned 
in the Bible will begin with Beth (e.g., Beth Shean) but others not mentioned there 
will begin with Bet (Bet She’arim). There will be a similar problem with “En” and 
“Ein. 

Another problem with place names is that in many instances, places had differ- 
ent names at different periods. The usage of the Encyclopaedia is that where a place 
is still in existence, the entry appears under its current name (in a very few cases, 
an exception has been made where the alternative name is so strong in Jewish tradi- 
tion that any variant would look bizarre). Variants are given at the beginning of the 
entry on the place and all these variants are cited in their appropriate places in the 
Index. When place names occur in the body of entries, it has often been necessary 
to change the usage according to the period. For example it would be absurd to talk 
of a person in “Wroclaw” in the first half of the 20" century — he was in Breslau; a 
book in the 18th century was published in Constantinople, not Istanbul. 

A special problem was posed by East European names not to be found in the gaz- 
etteer. Many Jews were born or lived in small places which had a reputation in the 
Jewish world but are not large enough to figure in Western works of reference. Such 
places were identified in standard atlases and where necessary the Encyclopaedia’s 
regular rules of transliteration for the appropriate language were followed. 

A number of major geographical changes have occurred since the original edition 
of the Encyclopaedia Judaica appeared, notably the break-up of the Soviet Union, 
Yugoslavia, and Czechoslovakia and the reunification of Germany. The reader is ad- 
vised to look under both the original and former names of these countries. Thus, 
the major history of many members of the Commonwealth of Independent States 
(formerly the U.S.S.R.) will be found under Russia and only developments since 
their independence are under their particular name. Appropriate cross-references 
will be found in the text. 


Proper Names 


Some of the problems relating to consistency in the use of proper names have already 
been mentioned. As noted, the tendency has been to anglicize first names where ap- 
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propriate. This has been done even though in certain instances the person himself 
did not use the form. Thus a German Jew would have signed himself (probably in 
Hebrew letters) as Schlomo or Salomon but - as is customary in standard works of 
reference in English — these all appear as Solomon. 

Every effort has been made to give the spelling of the surname as the person him- 
self spelled it - even if this means that the more usual Berdichevski appears as Berdy- 
czewski and Moshe Glikson appears as Gluecksohn, these being the forms they them- 
selves used. However, problems remain. What about a person who never signed his 
name, as far as is known, in Latin characters? For example, if such a person’s name 
was y’219", is it to be transliterated Rabinowitz, Rabbinowitz, Rabbinowicz, Rabbi- 
novich, Rabinovitch, or by any other of the known transliterations, all of which are 
legitimate? There is no ready-made answer. In some instances, there are precedents 
to follow; in others, the precedent has to be invented. We are aware that consistency 
has not always proved possible. Sometimes an apparent inconsistency is deliberate. 
A man living in a German-speaking country would have written his name Hirsch. 
But for a man with this name in Eastern Europe there is no reason to use a German 
form of transliteration; in such instances the rules of Yiddish (or familiar English) 
transliteration have been followed and the name appears as Hirsh. 


Dates 

The Hebrew year begins in the fall, three months approximately (in recent centu- 
ries) before the Gregorian year. Where the Hebrew year is known (but not the exact 
date) the probability is that the Gregorian date corresponds to the last nine months 
rather than the first three months of the Hebrew year. So the Encyclopaedia has nor- 
mally used, e.g., 1298 and not 1297/98 to correspond to the Hebrew year 5058, etc. 
Where, however, the exact Hebrew date is known, it is possible to be more precise. 
Where precision is significant the form 1527/28 is used; this implies that the event 
took place in the Hebrew year 5388 but the period of the year cannot be determined. 
Before the Gregorian reform of the calendar in 1587 the secular-Christian New Year 
was considered in most places to have been in March; the Gregorian reform estab- 
lished January 1st but this was adopted only gradually in Europe. The Encyclopae- 
dia Judaica assumes, however, in most cases (in accordance with modern historical 
practice) the beginning of the new year in January, even before the Gregorian re- 
form. To avoid unnecessary complications, account has not been taken of the ten- 
(to 12- or 13-) day discrepancy between the Gregorian and Julian calendars, which 
has continued in some areas until our own day. (The 1917 revolutions in Russia are 
mostly called the February and October Revolutions, although by Western calen- 
dars they occurred in March and November.) 


Statistics 

The whole area of Jewish demography is highly problematical and in many cases 
precise numbers cannot be determined. Only in recent decades have systematic at- 
tempts been made to determine Jewish statistics. Moreover, different criteria have 
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been adopted in different places, and results will vary with such factors as whether 
any sort of Jewish definition appears in an official census, whether the particular 
community has been subject to a scientific analysis - and how one defines a Jew! Oc- 
casional discrepancies are inevitable. Moreover, in the case of France and the former 
Soviet Union the problem has proven to be particularly acute. In the former case 
this derives from the reluctance of community leaders to publicize Jewish popula- 
tion figures. In the latter case, figures vary widely depending on the body produc- 
ing them and the criteria used. In both cases, other than for the largest communi- 
ties where current information is available, older figures are often used rather than 
arbitrary or unsubstantiated later figures. For U.S. communities, the 2001 figures 
appearing in the American Jewish Year Book have been used in the Encyclopaedia’s 
standardized state maps, together with the 2000 U.S. Census figures for the general 
population, with later figures given in the text where available. 


Alphabetization 

Entries have been arranged (both in the body of the Encyclopaedia and in the In- 
dex) in strict alphabetical order - disregarding spaces and hyphens. The criterion is 
the order of the letters up to the first punctuation sign (comma, period, etc.). This 
makes for easy reference as well as facilitating the work of the computer. 

For example, Ben-Gurion should be sought somewhere after Benghazi and be- 
fore Benjamin; El Paso will be after Elephantine but before Elul. 

The following elements are not considered in alphabetization: definite and indef- 
inite articles; personal titles (e.g., Sir or Baron), with the exception of “Saint”; ma- 
terial that appears in parentheses; the ordinal number of a monarch or pope. In the 
event of absolutely identical title entries, the following order of precedence prevails: 
places, people, things. Where persons have identical names, the one who lived ear- 
lier comes first. Where the same name is used as a first and family name, entries of 
the first name precede those of the family name. 

For example in looking for an ABRAHAM one would find the order: 

ABRAHAM (the patriarch) 

ABRAHAM (family name) 

ABRAHAM, APOCALYPSE OF (the comma after Abraham acting as a cae- 
sura) 

ABRAHAM, MAX 

ABRAHAM ABELE BEN ABRAHAM SOLOMON (considered as a unit in 
the absence of a comma) 

ABRAHAM A SANCTA CLARA 

ABRAHAM BAR HIYYA 

ABRAHAM BEN ALEXANDER (note that “bar” and “ben” are considered 
as spelt in full) 

ABRAHAM HAYYIM BEN GEDALIA 

ABRAHAMITES 

ABRAHAM JOSHUA HESCHEL OF APTA 
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ABRAHAM (ben Aaron) OF BAGHDAD (note that variants in parentheses 
are ignored for alphabetization purposes) 

ABRAHAM OF SARAGOSSA 

ABRAHAMS 

ABRAHAMS, ISRAEL 

ABRAHAMS, SIR LIONEL (note that titles such as Sir and Lord are ignored 
for alphabetization purposes) 

ABRAHAMS, MOSES 

ABRAHAM'S BOSOM 

ABRAHAMSEN, DAVID 

ABRAHAM ZEVI BEN ELEAZER 


Style 

Although basing itself on standard rule of style, the Encyclopaedia has in many cases 
had to establish its own rules to meet its own particular requirements. Spelling was 
based on Webster’s Third International Dictionary, except for a number of specific 
Jewish and Hebrew words. Italicization is used in the text for non-English words 
and phrases. (See also section on Consistency.) 

Familiar abbreviations of rabbinical authorities (e.g., Rif for Isaac Alfasi or Rashba 
for Solomon ben Adret) are generally not employed in the text but are used in bib- 
liographical references in articles on rabbinical literature and Jewish law (see sec- 
tion on Abbreviations). The exception here is Rashi (Rabbi Solomon Yizhaki) who 
is so universally known by his acronym that it would be unnecessarily pedantic to 
insist on his full name in usual references to him. In other cases, a decision had to 
be made with regard to the form regularly used; thus the Encyclopaedia uses Mai- 
monides rather than Moses ben Maimon or Maimuni and Nahmanides rather than 
Moses ben Nahman. Here again the reader should consult the aliases appearing in 
the alphabetized Index. 


Illustrations 

Supplementing the text are over 600 tables, maps, charts, and archaeological plans 
including a full list of Jewish settlements in Israel and detailed chronologies of Jew- 
ish history and of the Holocaust period, as well as an eight-page full-color insert in 
each volume illustrating all facets of Jewish life in hundreds of photographs. A spe- 
cial section of Holocaust photographs follows the main Holocaust entry. 


Signatures and Contributors 

Authors’ names generally appear at the end of each entry. Where different contribu- 
tors have written sections of an entry, their names are found at the end of the section 
they have written. When two (or more) contributions have been merged into a single 
article a joint signature appears at the end of the entry. Contributions to the second 
edition are indicated by the words (24 ed.) after the contributor’s name. However, in 
cases where updates or revisions to a first edition entry are minor, or only new bibli- 
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ography has been added (see Bibliographies above), the second edition contributor 
has generally not been cited, lest the mistaken impression be created that the entry 
was a joint effort. Furthermore, with the removal of the ubiquitous “Ep” (for “Edi- 
tor”) signature from first edition entries produced by the EJ editorial staff, such en- 
tries are now unsigned, unless the second edition update or revision was significant 
enough to warrant its attribution to the second edition contributor alone. 

Information on the authors (as of the date of writing the entry) can be found in 
the List of Contributors along with a list of all entries partially or entirely written 
by each author. 

For the first edition the Encyclopaedia Judaica received permission to utilize en- 
tries appearing in two other encyclopedias in other languages — the German Ency- 
clopaedia Judaica and the Hebrew Encyclopaedia Hebraica. Where contributors of 
such entries were living, the English version was sent to them for their approval and 
where received, the author’s initial is given. In a few cases, for one reason or another, 
the author was not available or not prepared to check the English version; in such 
cases the entries are merely signed [Encyclopedia Judaica (Germany)] or [Encyclo- 
paedia Hebraica] to indicate that the source is to be found in these works. For the 
second edition, permission was received to use material from two other sources: Yad 
Vashem's Pinkasei Kehillot and its English abridgment (Encyclopedia of Jewish Com- 
munities Before and During the Holocaust) and The Shorter Jewish Encyclopedia in 
Russian (Kratkoy Evreyskoy Entsiklopedii). Material from these sources was incorpo- 
rated into entries written and generally signed by second edition contributors. 


Index 

One of the highlights of the Encyclopaedia is its comprehensive index, originally 
edited by Prof. Raphael Posner for the first edition. This provides the key which un- 
locks the Encyclopaedia so that each detail becomes readily available for consulta- 
tion. Ordinarily, an encyclopedia can be consulted only through the alphabetical 
list of entries. In the case of the Encyclopaedia Judaica this would give the reader 
some 22,000 subjects. With the aid of the Index the option is expanded more than 
eightfold, and the reader can at once see where information on topics that have not 
received independent entries but have been treated under other headings can be 
found. In addition a subject can be followed through all aspects of its treatment in 
the Encyclopaedia. For example, if the reader is interested in Maimonides, he or she 
will discover not only that there is a major entry on Maimonides but that there are 
further extensive treatments of Maimonides’ thought and work in dozens of other 
entries — such as the entry Mishpat Ivri (Jewish Law), Philosophy, Medicine, Aris- 
totle, Attributes, etc. 

The Index is an indispensable tool for the use of the Encyclopaedia and the edi- 
tors recommend that the reader always start by turning to it. Only by consulting the 
Index will he or she grasp the full treatment of any subject. (Where a person can be 
referred to under various names or pseudonyms, the Index will guide the reader to 
the relevant entry.) In planning the Encyclopaedia, the editors endeavored to main- 
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tain an overview of the complete work and to avoid overlapping, as far as possible. 
Without the Index, the reader would not be aware of the carefully planned structure 
of each subject and might conclude that certain important facets had been omitted 
or overlooked or that in certain cases treatment was inadequate. But by referring 
to the Index the user will immediately find out under what heading each subject is 
treated and where the supplementary aspects are dealt with. 

It should be noted that the captions to the illustrations have also been indexed. 
Thus, under Israel, the reader will find page references to all maps and tables in the 
entry. In this way, the reader has easy access to all the visual material in the Ency- 
clopaedia. 

For full details on the Index and its use, the reader is referred to the Introduction 
to the Index in the Index volume. 


Thematic Outline 
The Thematic Outline, at the front of the Index volume, is an entirely new feature 
listing all entries in the Encyclopaedia under their appropriate subject headings, more 
or less corresponding to the Encyclopaedia’s editorial divisions. Thus, for example, 
a typical heading of this kind would be “Canada,” broken down into Main Entries, 
General Entries, Community Entries, and Biographical Entries. For the larger divi- 
sions (U.S., Israel, Germany, etc.) biographical entries are further subdivided into 
Public and Economic Life, Academic Life, Popular Culture, Art, Science, etc. Many 
entries will appear under more than one heading. Scientists, for example, will ap- 
pear under both the country they are identified with (or more than one country in 
certain cases) and the Science heading. As definitions are sometimes not clearcut, 
the existence of an entry can always be checked against the Index. 

The aim of the Thematic Outline is to provide at a glance a picture of what is con- 
tained in the Encyclopaedia as well as to serve as a teaching and research tool show- 
ing all the entries available on a given subject. 


Conclusion 

The preparation of the second edition of the Encyclopaedia Judaica was a labor of 
devotion and dedication on the part of those responsible. It is the product of the 
diligent work of many hundreds of participants making very special efforts to en- 
sure its successful conclusion. In this, they have been motivated by an awareness 
of the historic and cultural value of this work and the significant role it can play in 
Jewish education and culture, in the spread of Jewish knowledge - which is such an 
urgent priority in the Jewish and non-Jewish world today - and in the closer linking 
of Israel with Jews as well as non-Jews the world over. The editors are aware that for 
objective reasons, they have not always attained the desired perfection and that, as 
is inevitable in any work of comparable size and scope, errors have crept in. But they 
feel that the final product, seen in its entirety, is indeed a historical contribution to 
Jewish culture with which they feel privileged to have been associated. 
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Culture of Oriental Jewry, Bar-Tlan 
University, Ramat Gan: ISTANBUL; 
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Scholar, Stanford University, 
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Former Senior Economist of the 
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CURRENCY; SANBAR, MOSHE 


Carol Gendler, M.A.; Instructor in 
History, College of St. Mary, Omaha, 
Nebraska: OMAHA; ROSEWATER, 
EDWARD 


Yehuda Gera, Dr.Jur.; Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs, Jerusalem: 
GOLDSTEIN, ANGELO; KAFKA, BRUNO 
ALEXANDER 


Daniel E. Gershenson, Ph.D.; 
Acting Associate Professor 

of Classics, the University 

of California, Los Angeles: 
LOGOS; POSIDONIUS; PYTHAGORAS; 
THEOPHRASTUS OF ERESOS 


Jonathan (M.) Gershoni*, Ph.D.; 
Professor, Tel Aviv University: 
FRANKLIN, ROSALIND ELSIE 


Gershon K. Gershony, Theater 
Critic, Jerusalem: GNESSIN, MENAHEM; 
GRANACH, ALEXANDER; GRANOVSKY, 
ALEXANDER; SONNENTHAL, ADOLF 
RITTER VON 


Allan Gerson’, J.S.D., J.D., L.L.M.; 
Attorney, AG International Law, 
PLLC, Washington, D.C.: REAGAN, 
RONALD WILSON 


Edith Gerson-Kiwi, Dr.Phil.; 
Associate Professor of 
Ethnomusicology, Tel Aviv 
University: KURDISTAN; KESTENBERG, 
LEO; LACHMANN, ROBERT; VEPRIK, 
ALEXANDER MOISEYEVITCH; 
WEINBERG, JACOB; WELLESZ, EGON 
JOSEPH 


Dan Gerstenfeld*, M.A.; Business 
Editor, Makor Rishon and Israeli 
Newspapers, Jerusalem: AKIROV, 
ALFRED; ALEXANDER, KOBI 


Zev Gerstl*, Ph.D.; Institute Soil, 
Water and Environmental Sciences, 
Agricultural Research Organization 
- Volcani Center, Beit Dagan, Israel: 
ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCES 


Elmer Gertz, J.D.; Attorney, 
Chicago: LOEB-LEOPOLD CASE; 
ROSENBERG CASE 


Devorah Getzler, The Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem: HEBREW 
UNIVERSITY OF JERUSALEM 
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Israel Getzler, Ph.D.; Professor 
in European History, La Trobe 
University, Melbourne: MaARTOV, 
JULIUS 


Haim M. I. Gevaryahu, Ph.D.; 
Chairman of the Israel Society 
for Biblical Research, Jerusalem: 
KAUFMANN, YEHEZKEL 


Brenda Gevertz*, M.S.S.A.; 
Executive Director, Jewish 
Communal Service Association of 
North America, New York: JEWISH 
COMMUNAL SERVICE ASSOCIATION OF 
NORTH AMERICA, THE 


Shimon Gibson’, Ph.D.; 
Archaeologist and Senior Research 
Fellow, W.E. Albright Institute of 
Archaeological Research, Jerusalem: 
ABBA SIKRA; ABSALOM; ABSALOM, 
MONUMENT OF; ACRA, THE; ACRABA; 
ACRE; ADASA; AELIA CAPITOLINA; 
AGATHARCHIDES OF CNIDUS; 
AGRICULTURAL LAND-MANAGEMENT 
METHODS AND IMPLEMENTS IN ANCIENT 
EREZ ISRAEL; AGRICULTURE; AGRIPPINA; 
AKHBAREI/ACCHABARON; ALCUIN; 
ANSELM OF CANTERBURY; ANTIPATRIS; 
ANTONIA; APHEK; ARAD; ARBEL; 
ARCHAEOLOGISTS; ARCHAEOLOGY; 
ARCHELAIS; ARCHITECTURE AND 
ARCHITECTS; ASHKELON; AUGUSTINE; 
AVEDAT; AVIGAD, NAHMAN; AVIRAM, 
JOSEPH; AVI-YONAH, MICHAEL; BANIAS; 
BAR KOKHBA; BAR-YOSEE, OFER; BET 
GUVRIN; BET SHE’ARIM; BET-CHEREM; 
BETHBASI; BETHPHAGE; BETHSAIDA; BET- 
NIMRAH; BOZRAH; CAESAREA; CAIAPHAS, 
JOSEPH; CANAAN, LAND OF; CAPITOLIAS; 
CHORAZIN; CIRCUSES AND THEATERS; 
CISTERN; CITY; COPPER SCROLL; 
CRUCIFIXION; CULT PLACES, ISRAELITE; 
CYPROS; DAMASCUS; DAMOCRITUS; DAN; 
DECAPOLIS; DIBON; DIODORUS OF SICILY; 
DIOGENES LAERTIUS; DIOS; DIOSCORIDES 
PEDANIUS; DISCIPLINE, MANUAL OF; 
DOBRATH; DOK; DOLMENS; DOR; DORIS; 
DOTHAN, TRUDE; DURA-EUROPOS; 
EDESSA; EIN KEREM; ELEPHANT; 

ELUSA; EPHESUS; EUSEBIUS PAMPHILI; 
GADARA; GAMLA; GAZA; GERASA; 
GERIZIM, MOUNT; GEZER; GISCALA; 
GITIN, SEYMOUR; GOFNAH; GOLAN; 
GOLDMAN, HETTY; GOODENOUGH, 
ERWIN RAMSDELL; GOPHNA, RAM; 
HAMMAT GADER; HAR HA-MELEKH; 
HAZOR; HELENA; HELENA AUGUSTA; 
HEROD PHILIP I; HERODIUM; HESHBON; 
HOLOFERNES; JERICHO; JERUSALEM; 
JEZREEL; JOHN THE BAPTIST; JOTAPATA; 
JUDEAN DESERT CAVES; KEMPINSKY, 
AHARON; KENYON, DAME KATHLEEN 
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MARY; LACHISH; LIVY; LUCAN; MAON; 
MACCABEE; MACHAERUS; MACHPELAH, 
CAVE OF; MADABA, MEDEBA; MAIUMAS; 
MAMPSIS; MAZAR, AMIHAI; MELITO 

OF SARDIS; MEMPHIS; MICHMASH or 
MICHMAS; MIKVEH; MODIIN; NAARAH; 
NABLUS; NAIN; NEGEV; NICANOR; 
NIZZANAH; OSSUARIES and SARCOPHAGI; 
PALESTINE; PELLA or PAHAL; PETRA; 
PHOTIS; PONTIUS PILATE; POTTERY; 
RABAN, AVNER; RABBATH-AMMON; 
RAMAT HA-GOLAN; REHOBOTH; SALOME; 
SARTABA; SHALEM; SHANKS, HERSHEL; 
SHILOAH, SILOAM; SHILOH; SHILOH, 
YIGAL; SHIPS AND SAILING; SHIVTAH 

or SOBATA; SIDON; SILK; SINAT; SINAI, 
MOUNT; STATIUS, PUBLIUS PAPINIUS; 
STERN, EPHRAIM; TAMAR; TEKOA; 
TIBERIAS; TILLICH, PAUL JOHANNES; 
URMAN, DAN; USSISHKIN, DAVID; 
VERMES, GEZA 


Nahum Tim Gidal, Ph.D.; 
Photojournalist, Jerusalem 


Ludy Giebels*, Ph.D.; Retired 
Historian, Amsterdam, The 
Netherlands: DE LIEME, NEHEMIA; 
HAAN, JACOB ISRAEL DE 


Yisrael (Zvi) Gilat*, Senior 
Lecturer, Law School, Netanya 
Academic College, Israel: ADOPTION 


Yitzhak Dov Gilat, Ph.D.; Associate 
Professor of Talmud, Bar-Ilan 
University, Ramat Gan; Senior 
Lecturer in Talmud, Tel Aviv 
University: ABBA; ABBA BAR KAHANA; 
ABBA BAR MEMEL; ABBA BAR ZAVDA; 
ABBA BENJAMIN; ADDA BAR AHAVAH; 
ALEXANDRI; AMEIMAR; AMRAM; ARBA 
AMMOT; ASSI, RAV; AVDIMI OF HAIFA; 
AVIN; AVIN THE CARPENTER; AVINA; 

BAR HEDYA; BAR KAPPARA; BARAITA DE- 
MELEKHET HA-MISHKAN; BEBAI; BEBAI 
BAR ABBAYE; BEI AVIDAN; BENJAMIN BEN 
JAPHETH; DESKARTA; DIMI; ELEAZAR 
BEN MATYA; ELEAZAR BEN YOSE; 
ELEAZAR BEN YOSE II; ELEAZAR BEN 
ZADOK; ELEAZAR HISMA; ELIEZER BEN 
HYRCANUS; ELIEZER BEN JACOB; ERUVIN; 
GITTIN; HANINA; HULLIN; HUNA BEN 
NATHAN; ILAI; IMMA SHALOM; ISAAC 
NAPPAHIA; JACOB; JOSIAH; KALLAH, 
MONTHS OF; MEGILLAT YUHASIN; 
NEHARDEA; NEHUNYA BEN HA-KANAH; 
RAVINA; SIMEON BEN JEHOZADAK; 
SIMEON BEN SHETAH; SOFERIM; YUDAN 


Gad Gilbar*, Ph.D.; Professor, 
University of Haifa: SARRAF 


Shaked Gilboa*, MSc., Ph.D.; 
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Lecturer in Geography, Tel Aviv 
University: ABSALON; ABU GHOSH; 
ACRE; ADULLAM REGION; AFULAH; ALFEI 
MENASHEH; ALLONEI ABBA; ALLONEI 
YIZHAK; ALLONIM; ALMAGOR; AMIDAR; 
AMIR, MENAHEM; AMIRIM; ANATHOTH; 
APELOIG, YITZHAK; APHEK; APOLLONIA; 
ARABAH, THE; ARAD; ARAD, RON; ARARA; 
ARIEL; ASHDOD; ASHDOT YAAKOV; 
ASHKELON; ATHLIT; AVELIM or OVELIM; 
AVINERI, SHLOMO; AYALON, AMI; 
AYANOT; AZOR; BAR-ILAN UNIVERSITY; 
BARKAI; BASHAN; BAT HEFER; BAT 

YAM; BE’ER YAAKOV; BE’EROT YIZHAK; 
BEERSHEBA; BEIT JIMAL; BEN-ARIEH, 
YEHOSHUA; BENE-BERAK; BENEI AISH; 
BEN-PORAT, MIRIAM; BEN-SHAKHAR, 
GERSHON; BET GUVRIN; BET-DAGON; 
BET-EL; BETHLEHEM; BETH-SHAN; BET- 
SHEMESH; BINYAMINAH; BLUM, LUDWIG; 
BOGEN, ALEXANDER; BRAVERMAN, 
AVISHAY; BRINKER, MENACHEM; 
CAESAREA; CARMEL, MOSHE; CARMEL, 
MOUNT; CAROL, ARYEH; CITRUS; COHEN 
GAN, PINCHAS; CONFINO, MICHAEL; 
COOPERATIVES; CRIME; DABBURIYYA; 
DAFNAH; DALESKI, HILLEL; DALIYAT 
AL-KARMIL; DALIYYAH; DALTON; 

DAN; DAVAR; DEAD SEA; DEGANYAH; 
DIMONAH; DORON, ABRAHAM; 
DOSTROVSRY, ISRAEL; EILOT; EIN GEV; 
EIN HA-EMEK; EIN HOD; EIN SHEMER; 
EIN ZEITIM; EIN ZURIM; EISENBERG, 
SHOUL; EL AL; ELAD; ELATH; ELYASHIV; 
EN-DOR; EN-GEDI; EVEN YEHUDAH; 
EYDOUX, EMANUEL; FISH, HAREL; 
FRANKEL, YAAKOV; GALIL, UZIA; GALON; 
GAN SHEMU’EL; GAN YAVNEH; GANNEI 
TIKVAH; GANNEI YEHUDAH; GAT; 
GAVISON, RUTH; GAZIT; GEDERAH; GELIL 
YAM; GERSHON, PINCHAS; GE’ULIM; GEVA; 
GILADI, ALEX; GILBOA; GINNOSAR; GIVAT 
ADA; GIVAT BRENNER; GIVAT HEN; GIVAT 
SHEMUEL; GIVAT ZE'EV; GIVATAYIM; 
GROSSMAN, AVRAHAM; GUSH ETZYON; 
GUSH KATIF; HABIBI, EMIL; HA-BONIM; 
HADERAH; HAGAI, BARUCH; HA- 
GOSHERIM; HAIFA MUNICIPAL THEATER; 
HAIFA, UNIVERSITY OF; HA-KIBBUTZ HA- 
ARZI HA-SHOMER HA-ZATIR; HA-KIBBUTZ 
HA-DATI; HA-KIBBUTZ HA-ME’UHAD; 
HAMADYAH; HA-MAPIL; HA-OGEN; 
HAPOEL; HAREL; HAREL, MENASHE; HA- 
SOLELIM; HAZER, HAZERIM; HAZEVAH; 
HAZOR; HAZOR ASHDOD; HA-ZORE‘; 
HA-ZORE’IM; HEBREW UNIVERSITY OF 
JERUSALEM; HEFZI BAH; HELEZ; HEREV 
LE-ET; HERUT; HERZLIYYAH; HEVRAT 
HA-OVEDIM; HISTADRUT; HISTADRUT HaA- 
OVEDIM HA-LE’UMMIT; HOD HA-SHARON; 
HOLON; HUKOK; HULDAH; HURVITZ, 

ELI; ILANIYYAH; INBAL DANCE THEATER; 
ISRAEL MUSEUM; ISRAEL PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA; JERICHO; JEZREEL, VALLEY 
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OF; JOKNEAM; KABRI; KALIR, AVRAHAM; 
KANEY, ISAAC; KARMI, DOV; KARMPEL; 
KARNEI SHOMRON; KATZ, ELIHU; KAZIR 
HARISH; KAZRIN; KEFAR AZAR; KEFAR 
BARAM; KEFAR BARUKH; KEFAR BILU; 
KEFAR BLUM; KEFAR DAROM; KEFAR 
HA-HORESH; KEFAR HA-MACCABI; 
KEFAR HA-NASI; KEFAR HA-RO’EH; KEFAR 
HASIDIM; KEFAR HESS; KEFAR MASARYK; 
KEFAR MENAHEM; KEFAR NETTER; 
KEFAR ROSH HA-NIKRAH; KEFAR RUPPIN; 
KEFAR SAVA; KEFAR SHEMARYAHU; 
KEFAR TAVOR; KEFAR VERADIM; KEFAR 
YEHEZKEL; KEFAR YEHOSHU’A; KEFAR 
YONAH; KHOURI, MAKRAM; KIBBUTZ 
MOVEMENT; KINNERET; KINNERET, LAKE; 
KIRYAT ATA; KIRYAT BIALIK; KIRYAT 
EKRON; KIRYAT GAT; KIRYAT HAROSHET; 
KIRYAT MALAKHI; KIRYAT MOTZKIN; 
KIRYAT ONO; KIRYAT SHEMONAH; KIRYAT 
TIVON; KIRYAT YAM; KLEIN, RALPH; 
KOKHAV YAIR; KORIAT, ASHER; LACHISH 
REGION; LAPIDOT, RUTH; LAUTMAN, 
DOV; LEHAVIM; LEIBOWITZ, KEREN; LEO 
BAECK INSTITUTE; LEVIEV, LEV; LIBRARY, 
JEWISH NATIONAL AND UNIVERSITY; 
LIEBMAN, CHARLES; LIEBMAN, 
YESHAYAHU; LIPKIN-SHAHAK, AMNON; 
LOHAMEI HA-GETTAOT; LYDDA; MA'ALEH 
ADUMIM; MAALEH HA-HAMISHAH; 
MAALOT-TARSHIHA; MA'BAROT; 
MACCABI; MACCABIAH; MACCABIM- 
RE’UT; MAGHAR, AL-; MAGIDOR, 
MENACHEM; MAHANAYIM; MANHEIM, 
BILHAH; MAOR, GALIA; MAOZ HAYYIM; 
MASSADAH; MASSU°OT YIZHAK; MA’YAN 
BARUKH; MAYAN ZEVI; MAZKERET 
BATYAH; MAZLIAH; MAZZUVAH; 

ME’IR SHEFEYAH; MEITAR; MEKOROT 
WATER COMPANY; MENAHEMIYYAH; 
MERHAVYAH; MESILLOT; METULLAH; 
MEVASSERET ZION; MIGDAL; MIGDAL 
HA-EMEK; MIKVEH ISRAEL; MISGAV AM; 
MISHMAR HA-NEGEV; MISHMAR HA- 
SHARON; MISHMAROT; MIZPAH; MIZPEH 
RAMON; MIZRA; MIZRACHI, SHIMON; 
MO’EZET HA-PO’ALOT; MOLEDET; 
MOSHAV OR MOSHAV OVEDIM; MOZA; 
NAAN; NAHAL; NAHAL OZ; NAHALAL 

or NAHALOL; NAHALAT YEHUDAH; 
NAHARIYYAH; NATIONAL PARKS IN 
ISRAEL; NATURE RESERVES IN ISRAEL; 
NAVON, DAVID; NAZARETH; NEGEV; 
NE’OT MORDEKHAI; NES ZIYYONAH; 
NESHER; NETANYAH; NETIV HA-LAMED- 
HE; NETIVOT; NEVATIM; NEVEH EITAN; 
NEVEH YAM; NIR AM; NIRIM; NIZZANAH; 
NIZZANIM; OFAKIM; OFIR, SHAIKE; 
OLIVE; OMER; OR AKIVA; OR HA-NER; OR 
YEHUDAH; ORANIT; OROT; PALESTINE 
ECONOMIC CORPORATION; PARDES 
HANNAH-KARKUR; PARDESIYYAH; PERI, 
YAAKOV; PETAH TIKVAH; POLLACK, 
ISRAEL; PROPPER, DAN; RXANANNAH; 


RABINOVICH, ITAMAR; RAMA, AL-; 
RAMALLAH; RAMAT DAVID; RAMAT GAN; 
RAMAT HA-GOLAN; RAMAT HA-KOVESH; 
RAMAT HA-SHARON; RAMAT HA-SHOFET; 
RAMAT RAZIEL; RAMAT YISHAI; RAMLEH; 
RAMON, ILAN; RAMOT MENASHEH; 
RAND, YAAKOV; RECHTER; REGBAH; 
REHOVOT; REKHASIM; RISHON LE-ZION; 
ROSEN, YEHOSHUA; ROSH HA-AYIN; 
ROSH PINNAH; ROTH-SHACHAMOROV, 
ESTHER; SAAD; SAFED; SAFRAI, SHMUEL; 
SALOMON, GAVRIEL; SAVYON; SEDEH 
BOKER; SEDEH ELIYAHU; SEDEH 
NEHEMYAH; SEDEROT; SHA'AREI TIKVAH; 
SHAAR HA-AMAKIM; SHAAR HA-GOLAN; 
SHAAR HEFER-BEIT YIZHAK; SHACHAR, 
ARIE; SHADMOT DEVORAH; SHAHAR, 
SHULAMIT; SHAMGAR, MEIR; SHAMIR; 
SHARON, ARYEH; SHAVEI ZION; SHE’AR 
YASHUV; SHEFAYIM; SHELOMI; SHOHAM; 
SHOHAM, SHLOMO-GIORA; SHOMRAT; 
SHOVAL; SHUVAL, JUDITH; SHWED, GIL; 
SIMONSOHN, SHLOMO; TAANACH; TAHAL; 
TEKUMAH; TEL ADASHIM; TEL AVIV 
UNIVERSITY; TEL AVIV-JAFFA; TEL KAZIR; 
TEL MOND; TEL YOSEF; TIMNA; TIRAT 
HA-KARMEL; TNUVA; TURNER, YAAKOV; 
UDIM; URIM; VAN LEER, LIA; WESTERN 
WALL; YXALON, MOSHE; YAD HANNAH; 
YAD IZHAK BEN-ZVI; YAGUR; YAKUM; 
YARKON; YARMUK; YAVETS, ZVI; YAVNEH; 
YEDIDYAH; YEFET, SARAH; YEHUD; 
YEROHAM; YESUD HA-MAALAH; YIZRE’EL; 
YOVEL, YIRMIYAHU; ZIKHRON YAAKOV; 
ZIM; ZOFIT; ZORAH; ZUR YIGAL 





Baruch Gilead, M.A.; Ministry for 
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Sharon Gillerman*, Ph.D.; 
Associate Professor of Jewish 
History, Hebrew Union College- 
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Angeles: WRONSKY, SIDDY 


Joseph Gillis, Ph.D.; Professor 
Emeritus, The Rudy Bruner 
Professor of Science Teaching, 
Weizmann Institute of Science, 
Rehovot: ULAM, STANISLAW MARCIN 


Philip Gillon, Journalist, Jerusalem 
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Rabinowitz and Simon H. Rifkind 
Associate Professor of Jewish 
Philosophy, the Jewish Theological 
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Conservative Judaism, The New 
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Heart Institute, Hadassah-Hebrew 
University Medical Center, Ein- 
Kerem Jerusalem: MEDICINE; 
MIROWSKI, MICHEL 


Joseph Ginat, B.A.; Deputy Adviser 
to the Prime Minister on Arab 
Affairs, Givatayim, Israel: IsRAEL, 
STATE OF: ARAB POPULATION 


Eyal Ginio*, Ph.D.; Lecturer, the 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem: 
EDIRNE 


Rosa Ginossar, L.en D., Honorary 
President of WIZO, Jerusalem: sIEFF, 
REBECCA; WIZO 


Harold Louis Ginsberg, Ph.D.; 
Professor of Biblical History and 
Literature, the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America, New York: 
ABOMINATION OF DESOLATION; AHAB; 
AHASUERUS-XERXES; ANCIENT OF 

DAYS; ARIOCH; ARTAXERXES; BABEL, 
TOWER OF; BEN-HADAD; CULT; DANIEL; 
DANIEL, BOOK OF; ECCLESIASTES; ELIHU; 
ELIPHAZ; HEART; HIEL; HOSEA, BOOK OF; 
IMMANUEL; ISAIAH; JEPHTHAH; JOB, THE 
BOOK OF; KEDEMITES or EASTERNERS; 
LEMUEL; MAHER SHALAL HASH BAZ; 
MICHAEL AND GABRIEL; NAMES; PEACE; 
SHEBA BEN BICHRI; SO 


Louis Ginsberg, Petersburg, 
Virginia 


Shabbetai Ginton, M.D.; Ministry 
of Health, Jerusalem: sHEBA, CHAIM 


S. (Seymour) Gitin*, Ph.D.; 

Dorto Director and Professor of 
Archaeology, WE. Albright Institute 
of Archaeological Research, 
Jerusalem: EKRON 


Marcia Gitlin, B.A.; Jerusalem 


Rudolf Glanz, DrJur.; Historian, 
New York: NEW BEDFORD 


Ruth Glasner*, Ph.D.; Professor of 
History and Philosophy of Science, 
the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem: JEDAIAH BEN ABRAHAM 
BEDERSI 


Nahum N. Glatzer, Ph.D.; Professor 
of Jewish History, Brandeis 
University, Waltham, Massachusetts: 
GANS, EDUARD; MAYBAUM, SIGMUND; 
MEGILLAT TAANIT; MONATSSCHRIFT 
FUER GESCHICHTE UND WISSENSCHAFT 
DES JUDENTUMS; ZUNZ, LEOPOLD 


Nathan Glazer, Ph.D.; Professor 
of Education and Social Structure, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 


William Glicksman, Ph.D.; 
Lecturer in Jewish History, Gratz 
College, Philadelphia: czEstocHowa; 
KIELCE; RADOM 


Paul Glikson, B.Sc.; Institute for 
Contemporary Jewry, the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem 


Yvonne Glikson, B.A.; Jerusalem: 
PILGRIMAGE; TALMUD, BURNING OF; 
WANDERING JEW 


Eliezer Gluzberg, Kibbutz Hazerim: 
IHUD HABONIM 


Hans Goedkoop*: HEVERMANS, 
HERMAN 


Denise R. Goitein, Ph.D.; Senior 
Lecturer in French Literature, 

Tel Aviv University: BERNSTEIN, 
HENRI-LEON; BLOCH, JEAN-RICHARD; 
BLOY, LEON; CHALIER, CATHERINE; 
COHEN, ALBERT; FRENCH LITERATURE; 
LACRETELLE, JACQUES DE; MIKHAEL, 
EPHRAIM; MONTAIGNE, MICHEL DE; 
SCHWIEFERT, PETER; SCHWOB, MARCEL; 
TRIOLET, ELSA 


Shelomo Dov Goitein, Dr.Phil.; 
Emeritus Professor of Islamic 
Studies, the Hebrew University 

of Jerusalem; Emeritus Professor 

of Arabic, the University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia: aaron; 
ABD AL-MALIK IBN MARWAN; ABRAHAM; 
ADEN; ASHTOR, ELIYAHU; BANETH; 
BILLIG, LEVI 


Norman Golb, Ph.D., Professor of 
Hebrew and Judeo-Arabic Studies, 
Department of Near Eastern 
Languages and Civilizations, 
University of Chicago: ROUEN 


Dore Gold*, Ph.D.; Former Israeli 
Ambassador to the UN; President, 
Jerusalem Center for Public Affairs, 
Jerusalem: SAUDI ARABIA 


Abraham Goldberg, Ph.D., Rabbi; 
Senior Lecturer in Talmud, the 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem: 
ABBA BAR ZEMINA; ABBA KOHEN 
BARDELA; ABBA SAUL BEN BATNIT; 
ABBAYE KASHISHA; OHOLOT 


Avie Goldberg, B.A.; Jerusalem: 
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DAVID; JERUSALEM; SFORNO, OBADIAH 
BEN JACOB 


Dara Goldberg”, B.A.; Director, 
External Affairs, United States 
Holocaust Memorial Museum, 
Washington, D.C.: UNITED STATES 
HOLOCAUST MEMORIAL MUSEUM 


Florinda Goldberg*, M.A., 
Lecturer, Spanish and Latin 
American Studies, the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem: CHOCRON, 
ISAAC; CONSTANTINI, HUMBERTO; 
DINES, ALBERTO; EICHELBAUM, SAMUEL; 
ESPINOZA, ENRIQUE; FEIERSTEIN, 
RICARDO; FUTORANSKY, LUISA; 
GELMAN, JUAN; GERCHUNOFF, ALBERTO; 
GLANTZ, JACOBO; GLANTZ, MARGO; 
GOLDEMBERG, ISAAC; ISAACS, JORGE; 
ISAACSON, JOSE; KOZER, JOSE; LIACHO, 
LAZARO; LISPECTOR, CLARICE; PIZARNIK, 
ALEJANDRA; PORZECANSKI, TERESA; 
RABINOVICH, JOSE; ROVINSKY, SAMUEL; 
SVERDLIK, ODED; TOKER, ELIAHU 


Gerald Goldberg, M.A.; Former 
Lord Mayor of Cork, Ireland 


Hillel Goldberg, Ph.D., Rabbi; 
Jerusalem: HURVITZ, JOSEPH YOZEL 


Jacob Goldberg, Ph.D.; Teacher 
in History, the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem: AGRICULTURE; 
BUTRYMOWICZ, MATEUSZ; CASIMIR 
II; GDANSK; OLESNICKI, ZBIGNIEW; 
PAWLIKOWSKI, JOZEF; SIEDLCE; 
TORUN; WINE AND LIQUOR TRADE; 
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FREDERICK C.; REIK, THEODOR; 
ROTHSCHILD, FRIEDRICH SALOMON; 
SACHS, HANNS; SCHILDER, PAUL 
FERDINAND; STEKEL, WILHELM; STENGEL, 
ERWIN; TAUSK, VIKTOR; WINNIK, HENRY 
ZVI; ZILBOORG, GREGORY 


Marc Miller*, Ph.D.; Associate 
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Professor of Jewish Studies, Emory 
University, Atlanta, Georgia: 
EDELSTADT, DAVID; ENTIN, JOEL; 
FALKOWITSCH, JOEL BAERISCH; 
FEIGENBAUM, BENJAMIN; GINZBURG, 
ISER; GISER, MOSES DAVID; GLASMAN, 
BARUCH; GLICK, HIRSH; GODINER, 
SAMUEL NISSAN; GORIN, BERNARD; 
GOTTLIEB, JACOB; GROSS, NAPHTALI; 
GURSHTEIN, AARON; HELLER, BUNIM; 
HIRSCHKAHN, ZVI; HORONTCHIK, SIMON; 
HOROWITZ, BER; ICELAND, REUBEN; 
JANOVSKY, SAUL JOSEPH; LATTEINER, 
JOSEPH; LERER, YEHIEL; LIBIN, Z.; LICHT, 
MICHAEL; LITVINE, M.; LUDWIG, REUBEN; 
LUTZKY, A.; RABON, ISRAEL; ROSENFELD, 
MORRIS; SWEATSHOP POETRY; TEPPER, 
KOLYA; VINCHEVSKY, MORRIS; WEINPER, 
ZISHE; YUNGE, DI 


Samuel Aaron Miller, Ph.D., 
ER.LC.; Chemical Consultant; 
President of the British Zionist 
Federation, London: ABEL, EMIL; ABIR, 
DAVID; ABRAHAM, MAX; AERONAUTICS, 
AVIATION, AND ASTRONAUTICS; 
ANDRADE, EDWARD NEVILLE DA 
COSTA; ASKENASY, PAUL; BACHARACH, 
ALFRED LOUIS; BAEYER, ADOLF VON; 
BAMBERGER, EUGEN; BARD, BASIL 
JOSEPH ASHER; BERGMANN, ERNST 
DAVID; BERGMANN, MAX; BERLINER, 
EMILE; BIKERMAN, JACOB JOSEPH; 
BLAU, ERITZ; BLOCH, KONRAD; BOHR, 
NIELS HENRIK DAVID; BORSOOK, 
HENRY; BRAUDE, ERNEST ALEXANDER; 
CALVIN, MELVIN; CARO, HEINRICH; 
CARO, NIKODEM; CHAIN, SIR ERNEST 
BORIS; COHEN, ERNST JULIUS; COHN, 
EDWIN JOSEPH; COPISAROW, MAURICE; 
DEUEL, HANS ERWIN; DONATH, EDUARD; 
DROSDOFE, MATTHEW; DUSHMAN, 
SAUL; ESTERMANN, IMMANUEL; FAJANS, 
KASIMIR; FARKAS, LADISLAUS; FEIGL, 
FRITZ; FLEISCHER, MICHAEL; FODOR, 
ANDOR; FOX, SIR JOHN JACOB; FRANK, 
ALBERT RUDOLPH; FREIDLINA, RAKHIL 
KHATSKELEVNA; FRUMKIN, ALEKSANDR 
NAUMOVICH; FUNK, CASIMIR; 
GERHARDT, CHARLES FREDERIC; 
GOLDBERG, ALEXANDER; GOLDSCHMIDT, 
GUIDO; GOLDSCHMIDT, HANS; 
GOLDSTEIN, SIDNEY; GOMBERG, MOSES; 
GREENBERG, DAVID MORRIS; HABER, 
FRITZ; HANDLER, PHILIP; HAVURAH; 
HEIDELBERGER, MICHAEL; HEILBRON, 
SIR LAN MORRIS; HERZOG, REGINALD 
OLIVER; HEVESY, GEORGE CHARLES DE; 
HIRSHBERG, YEHUDAH; ISAACS, JACOB; 
JACOBSON, PAUL HENRICH; JOLLES, 

ZVI ENRICO; KAZARNOVSKI, ISAAC 
ABRAMOVICH; KREBS, SIR HANS ADOLF; 
LADENBURG, ALBERT; LANDSTEINER, 
KARL; LEVENE, PHOEBUS AARON 


THEODOR; LEVI, GIORGIO RENATO; LEVI, 
MARIO GIACOMO; LIEBEN, ADOLPH; 
LIEBERMANN, CARL THEODOR; LIPMAN, 
JACOB GOODALE; LIPMANN, FRITZ 
ALBERT; LIPPMANN, EDMUND OSKAR 
VON; LIPPMANN, EDUARD; LOEB, 
JACQUES; LOEB, MORRIS; LOEWE, LUDWIG 
and ISIDOR; LONDON, FRITZ; MAGNUS, 
HEINRICH GUSTAV; MARCKWALD, 
WILLY; MARCUS, SIEGFRIED; MEYER, 
VICTOR; MEYERHOF, OTTO; MICHAELIS, 
LEONOR; MOISSAN, HENRI; NAQUET, 
ALFRED JOSEPH; NEUBERG, GUSTAV 
EMBDEN CARL; NEUBERGER, ALBERT; 
OPPENHEIMER, CARL; PANETH, 
FRIEDRICH ADOLF; PERUTZ, MAX 
FERDINAND; PICK, ERNST PETER; 
RABINOWITCH, EUGENE; ROGINSKI, 
SIMON ZALMANOVICH; RONA, PETER; 
ROSENHEIM, OTTO; RUMPLER, EDUARD; 
SCHOENHEIMER, RUDOLF; SCHWARZ, 
DAVID; SERBIN, HYMAN; SHAPIRO, 
ASCHER HERMAN; SILVERSTEIN, ABE; 
SINGER, JOSEF; STEINMETZ, CHARLES 
PROTEUS; STERN, KURT GUNTER; 
SZWARC, MICHAEL; TRAUBE, ISIDOR; 
WALLACH, OTTO; WARBURG, OTTO 
HEINRICH; WEIGERT, FRITZ; WEIZMANN, 
CHAIM; WILLSTAETTER, RICHARD; 
ZUCROW, MAURICE JOSEPH 


Matityahu Minc: MARSHAK, SAMUEL 
YAKOVLEVICH 


Sergio Itzhak Minerbi*, Ph.D.; 
Former Ambassador to Belgium, 
Luxembourg and the E.E.C.; 
Visiting Professor at the University 
of Haifa: DONATI, ANGELO; EUROPEAN 
COMMUNITY, THE; HOLOCAUST: THE 
WORLD; ITALY; ROME; VATICAN 


Charles B. Mintzer, Writer, New 
York: RAISA, ROSA 


Victor A. Mirelman’*, Ph.D.; Rabbi; 
Professor of Jewish History, River 
Forest, Illinois: BENARDETE, MAIR JOSE; 
BRIE, LUIS HARTWIG; BUENOS AIRES; 
DIEZ MACHO, ALEJANDRO; JOSEPH, 
HENRY; KAPLAN, ISAAC; LATIN AMERICA; 
LEVY, ISIDORE; MIRELMAN; RAPOPORT, 
SOLOMON JUDAH LEIB; ROMAN, JACOB 
BEN ISAAC 


Irwin Mirkin, B.A.; Communal 
Worker and Writer, Los Angeles: 
GOLDIN, HYMAN ELIAS 


Dan Miron, Ph.D.; Associate 
Professor of Modern Hebrew 
Literature, Tel Aviv University: 
FEIERBERG, MORDECAI ZE’°EV; SADAN, 
DOV 
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Aharon Mirsky, Ph.D.; Associate 
Professor of Hebrew Literature, 
the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem: AL-HARIZI, JUDAH BEN 
SOLOMON 


David Mirsky, M.A., Rabbi; 
Dean and Professor of English 
and Hebrew Literature, Yeshiva 
University, New York: HISTADRUT 
IVRIT OF AMERICA 


Samuel Kalman Mirsky, Ph.D., 
Rabbi; Professor of Rabbinics, 
Yeshiva University, New York: ELJAH 
BEN SOLOMON ZALMAN 


Moshe Mishkinsky, Ph.D.; Senior 
Lecturer in the History of Jewish 
Labor Movements, the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem; Senior 
Lecturer in Jewish History, Tel 
Aviv University: ABRAMOWITZ, EMIL; 
ABRAMOWITZ, GRIGORI; AGUDAT HA- 
SOZYALISTIM HA-IVRIM; AMSTERDAM, 
ABRAHAM MEIR; ARONSON, GRIGORI; 
BROSS, JACOB; BUND; COMMUNISM; 
DASHEWSKI, PINHAS; DOBIN, SHIMON; 
EINAEUGLER, KAROL; EISENSTADT, 
ISAIAH; ESTHER; FRUMKIN, BORIS 
MARKOVICH; GHELERTER, LUDWIG 
LITMAN; GORDON, ABRAHAM; 
GOZHANSKY, SAMUEL; GROSSER, 
BRONISLAW; GUREVICH, MOSHE; HA- 
EMET; HERSCH, PESACH LIEBMAN; 
INDEPENDENT JEWISH WORKERS 
PARTY; JEWISH SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC 
PARTY; JEWISH SOCIALIST WORKERS’ 
PARTY; KAHAN, BARUCH MORDECAI; 
KOPELSON, ZEMAH; KREMER, ARKADI; 
KURSKY, FRANZ; LEKERT, HIRSCH; 
LESTSCHINSKY, JOSEPH; LIBER, MARC; 
LIEBERMANN, AARON SAMUEL; LITWAK, 
A. LUMINA; LVOVICH, DAVID; MEDEM, 
VLADIMIR; MIKHALEVICH, BEINISH; 
MILL, JOSEPH SOLOMON; MUTNIK, 
ABRAHAM; PAT, JACOB; PESAHSON, ISAAC 
MORDECAI; PORTNOY, JEKUTHIEL; RAFES, 
MOSES; RATNER, MARC BORISOVICH; 
ROSENTHAL, PAVEL; SHULMAN, VICTOR; 
TSHEMERISKI, ALEXANDER; UNITED 
JEWISH SOCIALIST WORKERS’ PARTY; 
VOZROZHDENIYE; WECHSLER, MAX; 
WEINSTEIN, AARON; ZIONIST SOCIALIST 
WORKERS’ PARTY; ZYGELBOJM, SAMUEL 
MORDECAI 





Richard Mitten, Ph.D.; Historian, 
Freelance Writer, Vienna: WALDHEIM 
AFFAIR 


Beverly Mizrachi, M.A.; 


Sociologist, Jerusalem: BEN-DAVID, 
JOSEPH; BROOKNER, ANITA 
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Rachel Mizrahi*, Ph.D.; Professor, 
Universidade de Sao Paulo, Brazil: 
SAFRA 


Zalmen Mlotek*, M.E.A.; Artistic 
Director, National Yiddish Theater- 
Folksbiene, New York: yIDDISH 
THEATER FOLKSBIENE 


Baruch Modan, M.D.; Tel Ha- 
Shomer, Israel: SICKNESS 


H.D. Modlinger: scHMELKES, ISAAC 
JUDAH 


Arnaldo Dante Momigliano, 
D.Litt., EB.A.; Professor of History, 
University College, London: 
CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIP, JEWS IN; 
HELLENISM 


Sidney Monas, Ph.D.; Professor of 
History and of Slavic Languages, the 
University of Texas, Austin: SHESTOV, 
LEV 


Shelomo Morag, Ph.D.; Professor 
of Hebrew Linguistics, the 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem: 
PRONUNCIATIONS OF HEBREW 


William L. Moran, Ph.D.; Professor 
of Assyriology, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: EL- 
AMARNA; PHOENICIA, PHOENICIANS 


Shmuel Moreh, Ph.D.; Lecturer 
in Modern Arabic Language and 
Literature, the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem: ALCEH, MATILDE; 
BASRI, MEER; DARWISH, SHALOM; 
IBRAHIM IBN SAHL AL-ANDALUS! 
AL-ISRAILI; ISRAEL, STATE OF: ARAB 
POPULATION; MARHAB AL-YAHUDI IBN 
AL-HARITH; MIKHAIL, MURAD; NOM, 
IBRAHIM; OBADYA, ABRAHAM; ORIENTAL 
LITERATURE; PRESS; SAMUEL IBN 
"ADIYA; SHAMOSH, YIZHAK; SHASHU, 
SALIM 


Simha Moretzky, Journalist, Bat 
Yam, Israel: BAT YAM 


Michael L. Morgan’, Ph.D.; 
Chancellor’s Professor Philosophy 
and Jewish Studies, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana: 
FACKENHEIM, EMIL 


Susan (Weissglass) Morgan’, 
B.A.; Public Relations Consultant, 
Jewish Community Federation of 
Richmond, Richmond, Virginia: 
RICHMOND; VIRGINIA 
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Aryeh Morgenstern, B.A.; Teacher, 
Netanyah 


Goldie Morgentaler*, Ph.D.; 
Associate Professor of English, 
University of Lethbridge, Alberta, 
Canada: ROSENFARB, CHAVA; 
SHAYEVITSH, SIMKHA-BUNIM 


Yehuda Moriel, Ph.D.; Lecturer in 
Talmud, Bar-Ilan University, Ramat 
Gan: EDUCATION, JEWISH 


Bonnie J. Morris*, Ph.D.; Professor 
of Women’s Studies, George 
Washington University, Washington, 
D.C.: HASIDISM 


Richard B. Morris, Ph.D.; Professor 
of History, Columbia University, 
New York: LEVY, LEONARD WILLIAMS 


Larry Moses”, B.A., M.A.; M.S.W,; 
The Wexner Foundation, Ohio: 
WEXNER, LESLIE H. 


Rafael Moses, M.D.; Senior 
Lecturer in Social Work, the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem: HARTMANN, 
HEINZ; LOEWENSTEIN, RUDOLPH 
MAURICE 


Wolf Moskovitz: KRIMCHAK 
LANGUAGE 


Robert Moskowitz": PASsAIC- 
CLIFTON 


Andrea Most*, M.A., Ph.D.; 
Assistant Professor of American 
Literature, University of Toronto, 
Canada: SPEWACK, BELLA 


Gloria Mound, Researcher, Ibiza: 
IBIZA and FORMENTERA 


Andrew Muchin*, B.A; 
Freelance Writer and Director 

of the Wisconsin Small Jewish 
Communities History Project, 
Wisconsin Society for Jewish 
Learning, Milwaukee, Wisconsin: 
WISCONSIN 


Arno Muenster’, Dr.Phil.; Professor 
of Modern and Contemporary 
Philosophy, Université de Picardie- 
Jules Verne, Amiens, France: BLOCH, 
ERNST 


James Muilenburg, Ph.D.; Emeritus 
Professor of Old Testament, San 
Francisco Theological Seminary, San 
Anselmo, California: BUDDE, KARL 


FERDINAND REINHARD; BUHL, FRANZ 
PEDER WILLIAM MEYER 


Stefan Miiller-Doohm’, Dr.Phil.; 
Professor, University of Oldenburg, 
Germany: ADORNO, THEODOR W. 


Aviva Muller-Lancet, L.es L.; 
Curator of Jewish Ethnography, the 
Israel Museum, Jerusalem: 
BUKHARA 


Robert A. Mullins*, Ph.D.; 
Assistant Professor of Hebrew Bible 
and Ancient Near Eastern History, 
Azusa Pacific University, Azusa, 
California: BETH-SHAN 


Lewis Mumford, Professor of 
Humanities, Stanford University, 
California; Professor of City and 
Regional Planning, the University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia: 
ROSENFELD, PAUL 


Suessmann Muntner, M.D., 
Visiting Professor of the History of 
Medicine, the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem: ABT, ISAAC ARTHUR; 
ASAPH HA-ROFE; AVERROES; BAGINSKY, 
ADOLF ARON; BAMBERGER, HEINRICH 
VON; BLOCH, IWAN; BUCKY, GUSTAV; 
COHNHEIM, JULIUS; CYON, ELIE 

DE; DAMESHEK, WILLIAM; DE LEE, 
JOSEPH B.; DONNOLO, SHABBETAT; 
EDINGER, LUDWIG; ERLANGER, 

JOSEPH; FINKELSTEIN, HEINRICH; 
FRIEDEMANN, ULRICH; FRIGEIS, 
LAZARO DE; FROEHLICH, ALFRED; 
GOLDBERGER, JOSEPH; HAJEK, MARKUS; 
HERZ, MARCUS; HIRSCH, AUGUST; 
HIRSCH, RACHEL; JACOB HA-KATAN; 
JADASSOHN, JOSEF; KAPOSI, MORITZ; 
KATZENELSON, JUDAH LEIB BENJAMIN; 
KISCH, BRUNO ZECHARIAS; KOLLER, 
CARL; KOPLIK, HENRY; KRISTELLER, 
SAMUEL; KRONECKER, HUGO; LASSAR, 
OSCAR; LEVINSON, ABRAHAM; LOEB, 
LEO; MACHT, DAVID L; MAIMONIDES; 
MEDICINE; MEYERHOF, MAX; MUNK, 
HERMANN; PAGEL, JULIUS LEOPOLD; 
PLAUT, HUGO CARL; POLITZER, ADAM; 
PREUSS, JULIUS; REMAK; ROMBERG, 
MORITZ HEINRICH; RUFUS OF SAMARIA; 
SACHS, BERNARD; SCHICK, BELA; 
SENATOR, HERMANN; STARKENSTEIN, 
EMIL; STEINACH, EUGEN; STERN, LINA 
SOLOMONOVNA; STILLING, BENEDICT; 
TRAUBE, LUDWIG; UNNA, PAUL GERSON; 
VALENTIN, GABRIEL GUSTAV; WECHSLER, 
ISRAEL; ZONDEK 


Museum of San Juan Staff*, San 
Juan, Puerto Rico: PUERTO RICO 
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Alan E. Musgrave, Ph.D.; Professor 
of Philosophy, the University of 
Otago, Dunedin, New Zealand: 
POPPER, SIR KARL 


David N. Myers*, Ph.D.; Professor, 
University of California, Los 
Angeles: ELLENSON, DAVID HARRY 


Jacob M. Myers, Ph.D.; Professor 
of Old Testament, the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania: NEHEMIAH 


Jody Myers*, Ph.D.; Professor, 
Religious Studies, California State 
University, Northridge: BERG, PHILIP; 
HAGGADAH, PASSOVER; NEW MOON 


Shlomo Naaman, Ph.D.; Associate 
Professor of Social History, Tel Aviv 
University: LASSALLE, FERDINAND 


Israel T. Naamani, Ph.D.; Professor 
of Political Science, the University of 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Jose Luis Nachenson, Ph.D.; 
Director of Research and 
Publications, Institute for Cultural 
Relations Israel-Latin America, 
Spain, and Portugal, Jerusalem: 
GRINSPUN, BERNARDO; ISAACSON, JOSE; 
PORTUGAL 


Ada Nachmani: IHUD HABONIM 


Amikam Nachmani’, Ph.D.; 
Professor of International Relations, 
the Hebrew University of Jerusalem: 
TURKEY 


Jacob Nacht, Dr.Phil.; Scholar, Tel 
Aviv: ISRU HAG 


Amos Nadan*, Ph.D., Senior 
Researcher, The Moshe Dayan 
Center for Middle Eastern and 
African Studies, Tel Aviv University: 
GAZA STRIP 


Mordekhai Nadav, Ph.D.; Head 
of the Department of Manuscripts 
and Archives, the Jewish National 
and University Library; Lecturer 
in Jewish History, the University 
of the Negev, Beersheba: PINsk; 
PUKHOVITSER, JUDAH LEIB; TROKI 


Pamela S. Nadell*, Ph.D.; Professor 
of History and Jewish Studies, 
American University, Washington, 
D.C.: ASKOWITH, DORA; JONAS, REGINA; 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF TEMPLE 


SISTERHOODS; SCHECHTER, MATHILDE 
ROTH; SEMIKHAH; WOMAN; WOMEN’S 
LEAGUE FOR CONSERVATIVE JUDAISM 


Ludwig Nadelmann, M.A., Rabbi; 
Lecturer in the Reconstructionist 
Rabbinical College, Philadelphia 


Judah Nadich, D.H.L., Rabbi; New 
York: EISENHOWER, DWIGHT DAVID 


Micah H. Naftalin*, B.A., J.D.; 
National Director (CEO), Union 
of Councils for Jews in the Former 
Soviet Union, Washington, D.C.: 
UCSJ 


Gerard Nahon, Ph.D.; Charge de 
Recherches au Centre National de 
la Recherche Scientifique, Paris: 
REINACH 


Iehiel Nahshon, B.A.; Ministry of 
Education, Hod ha-Sharon, Israel: 
SAPHIR, JACOB 


Noemi Hervits de Najenson, Ph.D.; 
Pedagogical Center, No’ar Vehalutz, 
Jerusalem: GRINSPUN, BERNARDO; 
ISAACSON, JOSE; PORTUGAL 


Reuven Nall, LL.B.; Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs, Jerusalem: 
PORTUGAL 


Uri Naor, Dr.Phil.; Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs, Jerusalem: 
SELBSTWEHR 


Yaakov Naparstek*, M.D.; Professor 
and Chairman of Medicine, 
Hadassah-Hebrew University 
Medical Center, Jerusalem: MEDICINE 


Daniel C. Napolitano’, M.A.; 
Director, Division of Education, 
United States Holocaust Memorial 
Museum, Washington, D.C.: 
HOLOCAUST 


Albert Nar: GREEK LITERATURE, 
MODERN 


Shulamit Nardi, M.A.; Assistant to 
the President of Israel, Jerusalem: 
ENGLISH LITERATURE; KOPS, BERNARD; 
PRESIDENT OF ISRAEL; RAPHAEL, 
FREDERIC 


Bezalel Narkiss, Ph.D.; Senior 
Lecturer in the History of Art, the 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem: 
ARK; BIBLE; DAVID; GOLDSMITHS AND 
SILVERSMITHS; HAGGADAH, PASSOVER; 
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ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, HEBREW; 
ITALIA, SHALOM; JOEL BEN SIMEON; 
JOSEPH HA-ZAREFATI; SHIVVITI; TEMPLE 


Morton Narrowe, M.H.L., Rabbi; 
Chief Rabbi of Sweden, Stockholm 


Abraham Nasatir, Ph.D.; Professor 
of History, San Diego State College, 
California 


Yaacov Nash, B.A.; Ministry of 
Police, Tel Aviv: CRIME 


Susan Nashman Fraiman”’, M.A; 
Lecturer in Art History, Emunah 
Teacher's College, Jerusalem: 
SABBATH 


Ellis Nassour, M.A.; New York: 
SELZNICK 


John Alfred Nathan, B.A., LL.B.; Tel 
Aviv: BENSAUDE 


Pnina Nave, Ph.D.; Visiting 
Professor of Jewish Studies, 
Heidelberg University: BENDEMANN, 
EDUARD JULIUS FRIEDRICH; BERGNER, 
ELISABETH 


Joseph Naveh, Ph.D.; Research 
Fellow in West-Semitic Epigraphy, 
the Hebrew University of Jerusalem; 
Jerusalem District Archaeologist, 
Department of Antiquities, 
Jerusalem: ALEF; ALPHABET, HEBREW; 
"AYIN; BET; DALET; GIMMEL; HE; HET; 
KAF; KOF; LACHISH OSTRACA; LAMED; 
MEM; NUN; PE; RESH; SADE; SAMEKH; 
SHIN; TAV; TET; VAV; YAVNEH-YAM, LEGAL 
DOCUMENT FROM; YOD; ZAYIN 


Yitzhak Navon, Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs, Jerusalem: CEYLON 


Shmoyl Naydorf*: soralsHa, 
MENAHEM 


Joseph Nedava, Ph.D.; Associate 
Professor of Political Science, 
University of Haifa: BEN-HORIN, 
ELIAHU; BERIT HA-BIRYONIM; TEHOMI, 
AVRAHAM; VON WEISL, ZE'EV 


Joshua Leib Ne’eman, Lecturer 

in Bible Cantillation, the Rubin 
Academy of Music, Jerusalem: BEER, 
AARON; BIRNBAUM, ABRAHAM BAER; 
BLINDMAN, YERUHAM; BLUMENTHAL, 
NISSAN; DEUTSCH, MORITZ; FRIEDMANN, 
MORITZ; GEROVICH, ELIEZER MORDECAI 
BEN ISAAC; GLANZ, LEIB; GOLDSTEIN, 
JOSEF; HENLE, MORITZ; HERSCHMAN, 
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MORDECHAI; JAPHET, ISRAEL MEYER; 
JASSINOWSKY, PINCHAS; KARNIOL, 
ALTER YEHIEL; KIRSCHNER, EMANUEL; 
KOHN, MAIER; KOUSSEVITZKY, MOSHE; 
KWARTIN, ZAVEL; MINKOWSKI, PINCHAS; 
MOROGOWSKI, JACOB SAMUEL; 
NOWAKOWSKI, DAVID; SPIVAK, NISSAN 


Yuval Ne’eman*, Ph.D.; Founder 
and Director of the School of 
Physics and Astronomy at Tel Aviv 
University; President of Tel Aviv 
University and director of its Sackler 
Institute of Advanced Studies; 
Director of the Center for Particle 
Theory at the University of Texas, 
Austin; Founder and Chairman of 
the Israeli Space Agency; Scientific 
Director of the Soreq facility, Israel: 
PHYSICS 


Sharon Ne’emani, Magen David 
Adom, Tel Aviv 


Avraham Negev, Ph.D.; Senior 
Lecturer in Classical Archaeology, 
the Hebrew University of Jerusalem: 
AVEDAT 


Joseph Nehama, Historian, 
Salonika: ATHENS; CARASSO, 
EMMANUEL; SALEM, EMMANUEL 
RAPHAEL 


Andre Neher, Dr. Phil., M.D., 
Rabbi; Professor of Jewish History 
and Philosophy, the University of 
Strasbourg and Tel Aviv University: 
AMADO LEVY-VALENSI, ELIANE; ETHICS 


Renee Neher-Bernheim, Ph.D.; 
Research Fellow in Jewish History, 
University of Strasbourg and Tel 
Aviv University: GORDIN, JACOB; LOUIS 


David Neiman, Ph.D., Rabbi; 
Associate Professor of Theology, 
Dean of the Academy for Higher 
Jewish Learning, Boston: CANAAN, 
CURSE OF 


Joseph Neipris, D.S.W.; Senior 
Teacher in Social Work, the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem: ADLER- 
RUDEL, SALOMON; CASPARY, EUGEN; 
COHEN, WILBUR JOSEPH; FRIEDLANDER, 
WALTER; FUERTH, HENRIETTE; 
GINSBERG, MITCHELL I.; INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE OF JEWISH COMMUNAL 
SERVICE; LEVY, SAM SAADI; PERLMAN, 
HELEN HARRIS; SCHOTTLAND, CHARLES 
IRWIN; STEIN, HERMAN D. 


Mordkhai Neishtat, Journalist, 
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Tel Aviv: BAAZOV, HERZL; 
BABALIKASHVILLI, NISSAN; GEORGIA; 
MAMISTABOLOB, ABRAHAM; MOUNTAIN 
JEWS; QUNAYTIRA, AL- 


Leon Nemoy, Ph.D.; Scholar in 
Residence, Dropsie University, 
Philadelphia: AARON BEN ELIJAH; 
AARON BEN JUDAH KUSDINI; ANAN 
BEN DAVID; ASZOD; BASIR, JOSEPH 

BEN ABRAHAM HA-KOHEN HARO’EH 
AL-; CHWOLSON, DANIEL; DAVID BEN 
HUSSEIN, ABU SULEIMAN; DAVID BEN 
SOLOMON; HASAN BEN MASHTAH; IBN 
AL-HITI, DAVID BEN SE’ADEL; ISAIAH BEN 
UZZIAH HA-KOHEN; ISRAEL HA-DAYYAN 
HA-MAARAVI; JACOB BEN SIMEON; 
JAPHETH AL-BARQAMANI; JESHUA BEN 
JUDAH; KARAITES; KIRKISANI, JACOB 
AL-; MALIK AL-RAMLI; MALINOWSKI, 
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RELIGIOUS LIFE AND COMMUNITIES 


Ze’ev Yeivin, M.A.; Department of 
Antiquities, Ministry of Education 
and Culture, Jerusalem: BANNER; 
BEARD AND SHAVING; BITUMEN; 

CART AND CHARIOT; COOKING AND 
BAKING; COSMETICS; CRAFTS; CROWNS, 
DECORATIVE HEADDRESSES, AND 
WREATHS; DOOR AND DOORPOST; 
DRESS; FIRE; FOOD; IVORY; MILLSTONE; 
PILLAR; SHIPS AND SAILING; THRONE; 
THUNDER AND LIGHTNING; TOMBS AND 
TOMBSTONES; WOOD; YOKE 


Irwin Yellowitz, Ph.D.; Associate 
Professor of History, City 

College of the City University of 
New York: ABELSON, PAUL; 
BRESSLER, DAVID MAURICE; DE LEON, 
DANIEL; DYCHE, JOHN ALEXANDER; 
GOLDMAN, EMMA; GOMPERS, SAMUEL; 
HILLQUIT, MORRIS; LONDON, MEYER; 
POTOFSKY, JACOB SAMUEL; RUBINOW, 
ISAAC MAX; TAILORING; WALD, 
LILLIAN 
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Meir Yoeli, M.Sc., M.D.; Professor 
of Preventative Medicine, New York 
University School of Medicine: 
ADLER, SAUL AARON 


Abraham Yoffe, Major General 
(Res.), Israel Defense Forces; 
Director of the Israel Nature 
Reserves Authority, Tel Aviv: 
LIPSCHUETZ, GEDALIAH BEN SOLOMON 
ZALMAN; NATURE RESERVES IN ISRAEL 


Abraham B. Yoffe, Critic and 
Editor, Tel Aviv: SHLONSKY, ABRAHAM; 
ZEMACH, SHLOMO 


Gedalia Yogev, Ph.D.; Editor, 
The Weizmann Letters, Jerusalem: 
DIAMOND TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


Mel and Cindy Yoken”*, Ph.D.; 
Chancellor Professor of French, 
Officer dans Ordre des Palmes 
Academiques, University of 
Massachusetts, Dartmouth: NEW 
BEDFORD 


Nissim Yosha, M.A.; Center for 
the Integration of the Heritage 
of Oriental Jewry, Ministry of 
Education, Jerusalem 


Lillian Youman, Director, Jewish 
Information and Referral Service, 
Jewish Federation of Greater 
Philadelphia, Philadelphia: 
PHILADELPHIA 


David A. Young, Jewish Federation 
of St. Louis 


Dwight Young, Ph.D.; Associate 
Professor of Ancient Near Eastern 
Civilization, Brandeis University, 
Waltham, Massachusetts: FLOOD, 
THE; NOAH 


Toni Young”, B.A., M.A.; Historian, 
Author, Jewish Historical Society of 
Delaware, Wilmington, Delaware: 
DELAWARE; WILMINGTON 


William (A.) Younglove*, Ed.D.; 
Teacher Supervisor, California State 
University Long Beach, California: 
CHILDREN’S LITERATURE 


Leon I. (Israel) Yudkin*, Ph.D.; 
Lit. Author and Visiting Professor, 
Honorary Fellow, University 
College, London, England: sHABTAI, 
YAAKOV 


Natan Zach, B.A.; Lecturer in 


Hebrew and Comparative Literature, 
Tel Aviv University: FICHMAN, JACOB; 
LENSKI, HAYYIM; POMERANTZ, BERL; 
POMERANTZ, BERL; STEINBERG, JACOB; 
STERN, NOAH 


Efraim Zadoff*, Ph.D.; Historian, 
Editor, Research on Latin American 
Jews, Jerusalem: ALPERSOHN, 
MARCOS; AMIA; ANGEL, AARON; 
ARGENTINA; BARYLKO, JAIME; BEHAR, 
LEON; BEIDERMAN, BERNARDO; 
BENZAQUEN SAADIA; BERAJA, RUBEN 
EZRA; BERGER, MEIR; BLEJER, DAVID; 
BLEJER, MARIO ISRAEL; CHEHEBAR, 
ISAAC; CONSTANTINER, JAIME; 
CZENSTOCHOWSKI, WALTER; DAIA; 
EDUCATION, JEWISH; ELNECAVE, 

DAVID; FASTLICHT, ADOLFO; FELDMAN, 
SHIMSHON SIMON; FINKELSTEIN, 
CHAIM; GENEALOGY; GESANG, NATHAN- 
NACHMAN; GOLDMAN, AHARON 
HALEVI; GOLDMAN, MOISES; HARE, 
HANNS; JOURNALISM; KAMENSZAIN, 
TOBIAS; KITRON, MOSHE; LATIN 
AMERICA; LERNER, JAIME; LEVY, ROBERT; 
MILEVSKY, AHARON; NAJDORE, MIGUEL; 
NICARAGUA; PARAGUAY; POLITICS; 
RAFALIN, DAVID SHLOMO; ROSENBERG, 
MOISHE; SCHLESINGER, GUILLERMO; 
SEGALL, LASAR; SEROUSSI, ELIAS; 
SINGERMAN, BERTA; SOURASKY; TURKOW, 
MARC; YAGUPSKY, MAXIMO 


Noam Zadoff*, M.A.; Doctoral 
Student, Richard Koebuer Minerva 
Center for German History, the 
University of Jerusalem: ARAKHIN; 
BEKHOROT; BLUMENFELD, KURT 
YEHUDAH; BLUMENTHAL, OSKAR; 
BRUCKNER, FERDINAND; CHRONEGK, 
LUDWIG; DAWISON, BOGUMIL; DOMIN, 
HILDE; HEIMANN, MORITZ; KALISCH, 
DAVID; KASTEIN, JOSEF; KOEBNER, 
RICHARD; LANDAUER, GUSTAV; 
OPHUELS, MAX; OPPENHEIMER, FRANZ; 
POLGAR, ALFRED; ROSENBERG, ARTHUR; 
SALOMON, ALICE; SATANOW, ISAAC; 
SCHILDKRAUT, RUDOLPH; SCHMID, 
ANTON VON; SCHOTTLAENDER, BENDET; 
VIERTEL, BERTHOLD; WEININGER, OTTO; 
WEISS, JOSEPH G. 


Haim Zafrani, Ph.D., D.es- 

L.; Charge de Recherche au 

Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique; Director of the Hebrew 
Department of the University of 
Paris- Vincennnes: ABITBOL; ANKAWA, 
RAPHAEL BEN MORDECAI; HAGIZ; JUDEO- 
ARABIC; SERERO, SAUL 


David Zakay, Editor and Journalist, 
Tel Aviv: ANOKHI, ZALMAN YIZHAK 
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Michael Zand, Ph.D.; Professor 

of Persian and Tajik Language and 
Literature, The Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem; Chief Scientific 
Consultant to The Shorter Jewish 
Encyclopaedia in Russian, Jerusalem: 
BUKHARA; GAPONOYV, BORIS; GEORGIA; 
KRIMCHAKS; MOUNTAIN JEWS; 
WEISSMAN, BARUCH MORDECAI 


Walter Zanger, M.A., Rabbi; 
Jerusalem: EIN KEREM; PHILIPPINES 


Melvin S. Zaret*, M.S.W;; 
Consultant for Jewish Communities, 
National Agencies and Executives 
Milwaukee Jewish Federation 
Executive Vice President, Emeritus 
and Consultant, Milwaukee: 
MILWAUKEE 


Shaul Zarhi, M.Sc.; Economist, Tel 
Aviv: COOPERATIVES 


Leah Zazulyer*, M.S.; Writer, 
Translator, School Psychologist 
Teacher (retired), New York: EMIOT, 
ISRAEL 


Mark Zborowski, Ph.D.; Research 
Associate in Medicine, Mount Zion 
Hospital and Medical Center, San 
Francisco, California: SHTETL 


Jekutiel-Zwi Zehawi, Ph.D.; 
Educator, Tel Aviv: RONAI, JANOS; 
SCHOENFELD, JOSEPH 


Moshe Zeidner, B.A.; Tel Aviv: 
MENE, MENE, TEKEL, U-FARSIN 


Nadia Zeldes*, Ph.D.; Researcher, 
Institute of Judaic Studies, the 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem: 
AGRIGENTO; ALGHERO; AMALFI; 
APULIA; BARI; BENEVENTO; BRINDISI; 
CAGLIARI; CALABRIA; CAPUA; CATANIA; 
CATANZARO; COSENZA; DIENCHELELE; 
FREDERICK II OF HOHENSTAUEFEN; 
GAETA; LECCE; MARSALA; MESSINA; 
MITHRIDATES, FLAVIUS; MOSES OF 
PALERMO; PALERMO; SALERNO; SAN 
NICANDRO; TARANTO; TRAPANI; 
VENOSA 


Joyce Zemans*, M.A.; University 
Professor, York University, Toronto, 
Canada: ETROG, SOREL; FRENKEL, 
VERA; ISKOWITZ, GERSHON; PACHTER, 
CHARLES 


Carol Zemel*, Ph.D.; Professor 
of Art History, York, University, 
Toronto, Canada: SINGER, YVONNE 
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Hanna Zemer, B.A.; Editor of 
Davar, Tel Aviv 


Marcia Jo Zerivitz*, Founding 
Executive Director and Chief 
Curator, Jewish Museum of 
Florida: BROWARD COUNTY; FLORIDA; 
JACKSONVILLE; LEE AND CHARLOTTE 
COUNTIES; MIAMI-DADE COUNTY; 
NAPLES AND COLLIER COUNTY; 
ORLANDO; PALM BEACH COUNTY; SAINT 
PETERSBURG; SARASOTA; TALLAHASSEE; 
TAMPA 


Mordechay Zerkawod, Dr.Phil.; 
Emeritus Professor of Bible, Bar-Ilan 
University, Ramat Gan: EHRENKRANZ, 
BENJAMIN ZEEB 


Charles Zibbell, M.S.; Associate 
Executive Director, Council of 
Jewish Federations, New York: 
PHILANTHROPY 


David L. Zielonka, M.A.H.L., 
Rabbi; Professor of Religion, the 
University of Tampa, Florida 


Wendy (Ilene) Zierler*, B.A., M.A., 
Ph.D.; Assistant Professor, Modern 
Jewish Literature and Feminist 
Studies, Hebrew Union College- 
Jewish Institute of Religion, New 
York: POGREBIN, LETTY COTTIN; SEID, 
RUTH 


Gershon Zilberberg, Editor of 
Olam ha-Defuss, Tel Aviv: PRINTING, 
HEBREW 


Abraham Zimels, M.A., Rabbi; 
Senior Lecturer in Bible, the 
University of the Negev, Beersheba: 
BIBLE 


Hirsch Jacob Zimmels, Ph.D., 
Rabbi; Former Principal and 
Lecturer in Jewish History and 
Rabbinics, Jews’ College, London: 
DAVID BEN SOLOMON IBN ABI ZIMRA; 
DURAN, PROFIAT; DURAN, SIMEON 

BEN ZEMAH; DURAN, SOLOMON BEN 
SIMEON; DURAN, ZEMAH BEN SOLOMON; 
EPSTEIN, ISIDORE; FREIMANN, JACOB; 
IBN YAHYA, DAVID BEN JOSEPH; IBN 
YAHYA, GEDALIAH BEN DAVID; IBN 
YAHYA, JOSEPH BEN DAVID; ISAAC BEN 
MELCHIZEDEK OF SIPONTO; ISAAC BEN 
SHESHET PERFET; NORZL JEDIDIAH 
SOLOMON RAPHAEL BEN ABRAHAM; 
TRANI, MOSES BEN JOSEPH; YA'ISH, 
BARUCH BEN ISAAC IBN 


Akiva Zimmerman, Lecturer 
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and Journalist on Hazzanut, Tel 
Aviv: BACON, YIDEL; ACKERMAN, 
SHABTAI; ALTER, ISRAEL; ARONI, TSVI; 
BACON, HIRSCH LEIB; BACON, ISRAEL; 
BACON, SHLOMO REUVEN; BAGLEY, 
DAVID; BELGRADO, DAVID FERNANDO; 
BEN-HAIM, YIGAL; BLOCH, CHARLES; 
BRAUN, ARIE; DANTO, LOUIS; DI-ZAHAV, 
EPHRAIM; EPHROS, GERSHON; ESHEL, 
YITZHAK; GANCHOFF, MOSES; GANTMAN, 
JUDAH LEIB; GERBER, MAYNARD; 
GREENBLATT, ELIYAHU; HAINOVITZ, 
ASHER; HAZZAN; HEILMANN, YITZHAK; 
HERSTIK, NAFTALI; KALIB, SHOLOM; 
KARMON, ISRAEL; KRAUS, MOSHE; 
LEFKOWITZ, DAVID; LERER, JOSHUA; 
LERER, SHMUEL; LUBIN, ABRAHAM; 
MALOVANY, JOSEPH; MANDEL, 
SHELOMOH; MEISELS, SAUL; MELAMED, 
NISSAN COHEN; MENDELSON, JACOB 
BEN-ZION; MENDELSON, SOLOMON; 
MILLER, BEN-ZION; MULLER, BENJAMIN; 
POLLAK, ZALMAN; PUTTERMAN, 
DAVID; RABINOVICZ, HAIM BEN ZION; 
RABINOVICZ, PINCHAS; RICARDO, DAVID; 
ROSENFELD, ABRAHAM ISAAC JACOB; 
SCHULHOE, MOSHE; SOBOL, MORDECHAI; 
STERN, MOSHE; TALMON, ZVI; TAUBE, 
MOSHE; TAUBE, SAMUEL BARUCH; 
UNGAR, BENJAMIN; VIGODA, SAMUEL; 
WEISGAL, ABBA JOSEPH; WOHLBERG, 
MOSHE 


Oren Zinder, Ph.D.; Jerusalem: 
LANDAU, LEOPOLD 


Zvi Harry Zinder, B.A.; Jerusalem: 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Zvi Zinger (Yaron), B.A., Rabbi; the 
Jewish Agency, Jerusalem: 


Avner Ziv, Ph.D.; Professor, 
Department of Educational 
Sciences, Tel Aviv University: HUMOR 


Ari Z. Zivotofsky*, Rabbinic 
Ordination, Ph.D.; Lecturer, 
Bar Ilan University, Ramat Gan: 
MATZAH 


Dov Zlotnick, D.H.L., Rabbi; 
Associate Professor of Rabbinic 
Literature, the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America, New York 


Moshe Nahum Zobel, Dr.Phil.; 
Encyclopaedia Judaica (Germany); 
Jerusalem: ABRAHAM BEN NATHAN; 
AEFENDOPOLO, CALEB BEN ELIJAH; 

ALI BEN AMRAM; AL-NAKAWA, ISRAEL 
BEN JOSEPH; AL-TARAS, SIDI IBN; 
APTOWITZER, VICTOR; ASHI; ASSAE, 
SIMHA; BACHER, WILHELM; BANET, 
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MORDECAI BEN ABRAHAM; BANET, 
NAPHTALI BEN MORDECAI; BARUCH 
BEN ISAAC OF REGENSBURG; BEN 
"ALAN, JOSHUA; BENVENISTE, HAYYIM 
BEN ISRAEL; BLOCH, MOSES; BLOGG, 
SOLOMON BEN EPHRAIM; BOSKOWITZ, 
BENJAMIN ZE’EV HA-LEVI; BREUER, 
SOLOMON; CONFORTE, DAVID; CRESCAS, 
ASHER BEN ABRAHAM; GALEN, 
CLAUDIUS; GOSLAR, NAPHTALI HIRSCH 
BEN JACOB; GUNZBERG, ARYEH LEIB 
BEN ASHER; IBN SHEM TOV, JOSEPH 
BEN SHEM TOV; JONATHAN BEN JOSEPH 
OF RUZHANY; JOSEPH BEN DAVID 
HA-YEVANI; KAUFMANN, DAVID; NEW 
CHRISTIANS 


Danah Zohar, M.A.; Jerusalem: 
BRILL, ABRAHAM ARDEN 


Harry Zohn, Ph.D.; Professor 

of German, Brandeis University, 
Waltham, Massachusetts: ALTENBERG, 
PETER; AUERNHEIMER, RAOUL; 
FEUCHTWANGER, LION; FRIEDELL, EGON; 
FRISCH, EFRAIM; HOFFMANN, CAMILL; 
KAUFMANN, FRITZ MORDECAI; KOLMAR, 
GERTRUD; KRAMER, THEODOR; KRAUS, 
KARL; PERUTZ, LEO; POLGAR, ALFRED; 
SACHS, NELLY; SAMPTER, JESSIE ETHEL; 
TREBITSCH, SIEGFRIED; TUCHOLSKY, 
KURT; VIERTEL, BERTHOLD; ZWEIG, 
STEFAN 


Gary P. (Phillip) Zola*, Ph.D.; 
Associate Professor of the American 
Jewish Experience, Hebrew Union 
College-Jewish Institute of Religion, 
Cincinnati, Ohio: AMERICAN JEWISH 
ARCHIVES; SARNA, JONATHAN DANIEL 


Maurice Zolotow, B.A.; Los 
Angeles: SCHWARTZ, DELMORE 


Sharon Zrachya*, Administrative 


Assistant, Hod Hasharon, Israel: 
ARNON, DANIEL ISRAEL; AVIDOV, ZVI; 
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COHEN, SEYMOUR STANLEY; FEUER, 
HENRY; WEIL, JOSEPH 


Philipp Zschommler*, M.A.; 
Jewish Studies, Trainee at the Dai 
Damascus, Hochschule fiir Jiidische 
Studien, Heidelberg, Germany: 
ADLER, FRIEDRICH; BLAU, TINA; 
FLECHTHEIM, ALFRED; FREUND, GISELE; 
GRUNDIG, LEA and HANS; HEARTFIELD, 
JOHN; KAHNWEILER, DANIEL-HENRY; 
KATZ, HANNS LUDWIG; NUSSBAUM, 
FELIX; NUSSBAUM, JAKOB; WOLPERT, 
LUDWIG YEHUDA 


Jeno Zsoldos, Ph.D.; Educator, 
Budapest: AGAI, ADOLF; BALAZS, 

BELA; BANETH, EZEKIEL BEN JACOB; BEN 
CHANANJA; BERENY, ROBERT; BETTELHEIM; 
BOKROS-BIRMAN, DEZSO; BRODY, SANDOR; 
BUDAPEST; GOLDBERGER, IZIDOR; HIRSCH, 
MARKUS; HIRSCHLER, IGNAC; HUNGARIAN 
LITERATURE; ISTOCZY, GYOZO; KORNFELD, 
ZSIGMOND; LANCZY, GYULA; LEDERER, 
ABRAHAM; LOEWY, ISAAC; MEZEI, 

MOR; MEZEY, FERENC; NAGYKANIZSA; 
ROSENTHAL, NAPHTALI, SCHEIBER, 
ALEXANDER; SCHWAB, LOW; SIMON, 
JOSEPH; ULLMANN, ADOLPH; WAHRMANN, 
ISRAEL; WAHRMANN, MORITZ; WEISS, 
MANFRED 


Susan Zuccotti*, Ph.D.; 
Independent Historian (retired), 
New York: BOLZANO 


Louis Zucker, Ph.D.; Emeritus 
Professor of English, the University 
of Utah, Salt Lake City: IpAHO 


Moshe Zucker, Ph.D., Rabbi; 
Professor of Biblical Exegesis, the 
Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America, New York 


Menahem Zulay, Dr.Phil.; Scholar 
of Medieval Hebrew poetry, 


Jerusalem: HADUTA BEN ABRAHAM; 
INSTITUTE FOR THE RESEARCH OF 
MEDIEVAL HEBREW POETRY; JUDAH HA- 
LEVI BEI-RABBI HILLEL; ZEBIDAH 


Efraim Zuroff*, Ph.D.; Coordinator, 
Nazi War Crimes Research Institute, 
Director Israel Office, Simon 
Wiesenthal Center, Jerusalem: 
HOLOCAUST, RESCUE FROM; SAR, SAMUEL 
L.; SARACHEK, BERNARD; VAAD HA- 
HATZALAH; WIESENTHAL, SIMON 


Itay (B.) Zutra*, Ph.D.; Student, 
The Jewish Theological Seminary 
of America, New York: FRIEDMAN, 
JACOB; KULBAK, MOYSHE; SHTERN, 
ISRAEL; WEINSTEIN, BERISH 


Benjamin Zvieli, M.A., Rabbi; 
Director of Religious Broadcasting, 
Jerusalem: ISRAEL, STATE OF: RELIGIOUS 
LIFE AND COMMUNITIES; SYNAGOGUE 


Alexander Zvielli, Director, 
Jerusalem Post Archives, Jerusalem: 
HUMPHREY, HUBERT H.; LANDAU, MOSHE; 
SHAMGAR, MEIR; SUSSMAN, YOEL; 
WITKON, ALFRED 


Aharon Zwergbaum, LL.D.; 
Legal Adviser, World Zionist 
Organization, Jerusalem: BASLE 
PROGRAM; MAURITIUS; PALESTINE 
OFFICE; PATRIA; SHEKEL; ZIONISM 


Irene E. Zwiep*, Ph.D.; Professor 
of Hebrew and Jewish Studies, 
Universiteit van Amsterdam, The 
Netherlands: ALTING, JACOBUS; 
BELINFANTE, ISAAC BEN ELIAH COHEN: 
CAMPEN, MICHEL HERMAN VAN; 
CUNAEUS, PETRUS; DOZY, REINHART 
PIETER ANNE; MULDER, SAMUEL ISRAEL; 
ROEST, MEIJER MARCUS; SCHULTENS, 
ALBERT; SEELIGMANN, SIGMUND; 
SURENHUIS, WILHELM 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


GENERAL ABBREVIATIONS 


This list contains abbreviations used in the Encyclopaedia (apart from the standard ones, such as geographical abbreviations, 
points of compass, etc.). For names of organizations, institutions, etc., in abbreviation, see Index. For bibliographical abbrevia- 
tions of books and authors in Rabbinical literature, see following lists. 


* — Cross reference; i.e., an article is to be found under the word(s) immediately 
following the asterisk (*). 
Before the title of an entry, indicates a non-Jew (post-biblical times). 


+ Indicates reconstructed forms. 

> The word following this sign is derived from the preceding one. 

< The word preceding this sign is derived from the following one. 

ad loc. ad locum, “at the place”; used in quotations of 
commentaries. 

A.H. Anno Hegirae, “in the year of Hegira, ie., 
according to the Muslim calendar. 

Akk. Addadian. 

A.M. anno mundi, “in the year (from the creation) of 
the world” 

anon. anonymous. 

Ar. Arabic. 

Aram. Aramaic. 

Ass. Assyrian. 

b. born; ben, bar. 

Bab. Babylonian. 

B.C.E. Before Common Era ( = B.C.). 

bibl. bibliography. 

Bul. Bulgarian. 

C., Ca. Circa. 

CLE. Common Era (= A.D.). 

cf. confer, “compare.” 

ch., chs. chapter, chapters. 

comp. compiler, compiled by. 

Cz. Czech. 

D according to the documentary theory, the 
Deuteronomy document. 

d. died. 

Dan. Danish. 

diss., dissert, dissertation, thesis. 

Du. Dutch. 

E. according to the documentary theory, the Elohist 


document (i.e., using Elohim as the name of God) 
of the first five (or six) books of the Bible. 


ed. editor, edited, edition. 

eds. editors. 

e.g. exempli gratia, “for example.” 

Eng. English. 

et al. et alibi, “and elsewhere’; or et alii, “and others’; 
“others.” 

f., ff. and following page(s). 

fig. figure. 
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fl. 
fol., fols 
Fr. 


Ger. 
Gr. 


Heb. 

Hg., Hung 
ibid 

incl. bibl. 


introd. 
It. 


J 


n. 
n.d. 
no., nos 
Nov. 


n.p. 


op. cit. 


rev. 


flourished. 
folio(s). 
French. 


German. 
Greek. 


Hebrew. 
Hungarian. 


Ibidem, “in the same place” 
includes bibliography. 
introduction. 

Italian. 


according to the documentary theory, the Jahwist 
document (i.e., using YHWH as the name of God) 
of the first five (or six) books of the Bible. 


Latin. 

literally. 

Lithuanian. 

loco citato, “in the [already] cited place” 


Manuscript(s). 


note. 

no date (of publication). 
number(s). 

Novellae (Heb. Hiddushim). 
place of publication unknown. 


opere citato, “in the previously mentioned work” 


according to the documentary theory, the Priestly 
document of the first five (or six) books of the 
Bible. 

page(s). 

Persian. 

plate(s). 

Polish. 

Potuguese. 

part(s). 

published. 


Rabbi or Rav (before names); in Midrash (after an 
abbreviation) — Rabbah. 

recto, the first side of a manuscript page. 
Responsa (Latin “answers,” Hebrew Sheelot u- 
Teshuvot or Teshuvot), collections of rabbinic 
decisions. 

revised. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


Rom. Romanian. 

Rus(s). Russian. 

Slov. Slovak. 

Sp. Spanish. 

SV sub verbo, sub voce, “under the (key) word” 
Sum Sumerian. 

summ. Summary. 

suppl. supplement. 


Swed. Swedish. 

tr., trans(1). translator, translated, translation. 

Turk. Turkish. 

Ukr. Ukrainian. 

V. WV. verso. The second side of a manuscript page; also 
verse(s). 

Yid. Yiddish. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN RABBINICAL LITERATURE 


Adderet Eliyahu, Karaite treatise by Elijah b. Moses *Bashyazi. 
Admat Kodesh, Resp. by Nissim Hayyim Moses b. Joseph Mizrahi. 
Aguddah, Sefer ha-, Nov. by *Alexander Suslin ha-Kohen. 

Ahavat Hesed, compilation by *Israel Meir ha-Kohen. 

Aliyyot de-Rabbenu Yonah, Nov. by *Jonah b. Avraham Gerondi. 

Arukh ha-Shulhan, codification by Jehiel Michel *Epstein. 

Asayin ( = positive precepts), subdivision of: (1) *Maimonides, Sefer 
ha-Mitzvot; (2) *Moses b. Jacob of Coucy, Semag. 

Asefat Dinim, subdivision of Sedei Hemed by Hayyim Hezekiah 

*Medini, an encyclopaedia of precepts and responsa. 

Asheri = *Asher b. Jehiel. 

Aeret Hakhamim, by Baruch *Frankel-Teomim; pt, 1: Resp. to Sh. 
Ar pt2: Nov. to Talmud. 

Ateret Zahav, subdivision of the Levush, a codification by 
Mordecai b. Abraham (Levush) *Jaffe; Ateret Zahav parallels 
Tur. YD. 

Ateret Zevi, Comm. To Sh. Ar. by Zevi Hirsch b. Azriel. 

Avir Yaakov, Resp. by Jacob Avigdor. 

Avkat Rokhel, Resp. by Joseph b. Ephraim *Caro. 

Avnei Millu’im, Comm. to Sh. Ar., EH, by *Aryeh Loeb b. Joseph 
ha-Kohen. 

Avnei Nezer, Resp. on Sh. Ar. by Abraham b. Zeev Nahum Born- 
stein of *Sochaczew. 

Avodat Massa, Compilation of Tax Law by Yoasha Abraham Judah. 

Azei ha-Levanon, Resp. by Judah Leib *Zirelson. 


Baal ha-Tanya - *Shneur Zalman of Lyady. 

Baei Hayyei, Resp. by Hayyim b. Israel *Benveniste. 

Baer Heitev, Comm. To Sh. Ar. The parts on OH and EH are by 
Judah b. Simeon *Ashkenazi, the parts on YD AND HM by 
*Zechariah Mendel b. Aryeh Leib. Printed in most editions of 
Sh. Ar. 

Bah = Joel *Sirkes. 

Bah, usual abbreviation for Bayit Hadash, a commentary on Tur by 
Joel *Sirkes; printed in most editions of Tur. 

Bayit Hadash, see Bah. 

Berab = Jacob Berab, also called Ri Berav. 

Bedek ha-Bayit, by Joseph b. Ephraim *Caro, additions to his Beit 
Yosef (a comm. to Tur). Printed sometimes inside Beit Yosef, in 
smaller type. Appears in most editions of Tur. 

Beer ha-Golah, Commentary to Sh. Ar. By Moses b. Naphtali Hirsch 
*Rivkes; printed in most editions of Sh. Ar. 
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Beer Mayim, Resp. by Raphael b. Abraham Manasseh Jacob. 

Beer Mayim Hayyim, Resp. by Samuel b. Hayyim * Vital. 

Beer Yizhak, Resp. by Isaac Elhanan *Spector. 

Beit ha-Behirah, Comm. to Talmud by Menahem b. Solomon 
*Meiri. 

Beit Me’ir, Nov. on Sh. Ar. by Meir b. Judah Leib Posner. 

Beit Shelomo, Resp. by Solomon b. Aaron Hason (the younger). 

Beit Shemuel, Comm. to Sh. Ar., EH, by *Samuel b. Uri Shraga 
Phoebus. 

Beit Yaakov, by Jacob b. Jacob Moses *Lorberbaum; pt.1: Nov. to 
Ket.; pt.2: Comm. to EH. 

Beit Yisrael, collective name for the commentaries Derishah, Per- 
ishah, and Be'urim by Joshua b. Alexander ha-Kohen *Falk. See 
under the names of the commentaries. 

Beit Yizhak, Resp. by Isaac *Schmelkes. 

Beit Yosef: (1) Comm. on Tur by Joseph b. Ephraim *Caro; printed 
in most editions of Tur; (2) Resp. by the same. 

Ben Yehudah, Resp. by Abraham b. Judah Litsch (wu’?) Rosen- 
baum. 

Bertinoro, Standard commentary to Mishnah by Obadiah *Berti- 
noro. Printed in most editions of the Mishnah. 

[Be'urei] Ha-Gra, Comm. to Bible, Talmud, and Sh. Ar. By *Elijah 
b. Solomon Zalmon (Gaon of Vilna); printed in major editions 
of the mentioned works. 

Be‘urim, Glosses to Isserles Darkhei Moshe (a comm. on Tur) by 
Joshua b. Alexander ha-Kohen *Falk; printed in many editions 
of Tur. 

Binyamin Zeev, Resp. by *Benjamin Zeev b. Mattathias of Arta. 

Birkei Yosef, Nov. by Hayyim Joseph David *Azulai. 

Ha-Buz ve-ha-Argaman, subdivision of the Levush (a codification 
by Mordecai b. Abraham (Levush) *Jaffe); Ha-Buz ve-ha-Ar- 
gaman parallels Tur, EH. 


Comm. = Commentary 


Daat Kohen, Resp. by Abraham Isaac ha-Kohen. *Kook. 

Darkhei Moshe, Comm. on Tur Moses b. Israel *Isserles; printed in 
most editions of Tur. 

Darkhei Noam, Resp. by *Mordecai b. Judah ha-Levi. 

Darkhei Teshuvah, Nov. by Zevi *Shapiro; printed in the major edi- 
tions of Sh. Ar. 

Deah ve-Haskel, Resp. by Obadiah Hadaya (see Yaskil Avdi). 
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Derashot Ran, Sermons by *Nissim b. Reuben Gerondi. 

Derekh Hayyim, Comm. to Avot by *Judah Loew (Lob., Liwa) b. 
Bezalel (Maharal) of Prague. 

Derishah, by Joshua b. Alexander ha-Kohen *Falk; additions 
to his Perishah (comm. on Tur); printed in many editions of 
Tur. 

Derushei ha-Zelah, Sermons, by Ezekiel b. Judah Halevi *Landau. 

Devar Avraham, Resp. by Abraham *Shapira. 

Devar Shemuel, Resp. by Samuel *Aboab. 

Devar Yehoshua, Resp. by Joshua Menahem b. Isaac Aryeh Eh- 
renberg. 

Dikdukei Soferim, variae lections of the talmudic text by Raphael 
Nathan*Rabbinowicz. 

Divrei Emet, Resp. by Isaac Bekhor David. 

Divrei Geonim, Digest of responsa by Hayyim Aryeh b. Jehiel Zevi 
*Kahana. 

Divrei Hamudot, Comm. on Piskei ha-Rosh by Yom Tov Lipmann 
b. Nathan ha-Levi *Heller; printed in major editions of the Tal- 
mud. 

Divrei Hayyim several works by Hayyim *Halberstamm; if quoted 
alone refers to his Responsa. 

Divrei Malkhiel, Resp. by Malchiel Tenebaum. 

Divrei Rivot, Resp. by Isaac b. Samuel *Adarbi. 

Divrei Shemuel, Resp. by Samuel Raphael Arditi. 


Edut be- Yaakov, Resp. by Jacob b. Abraham *Boton. 

Edut bi-Yhosef, Resp. by Joseph b. Isaac *Almosnino. 

Ein Yaakov, Digest of talmudic aggadot by Jacob (Ibn) *Habib. 

Ein Yizhak, Resp. by Isaac Elhanan *Spector. 

Ephraim of Lentshitz = Solomon *Luntschitz. 

Erekh Lehem, Nov. and glosses to Sh. Ar. by Jacob b. Abraham 
*Castro. 

Eshkol, Sefer ha-, Digest of halakhot by *Abraham b. Isaac of Nar- 
bonne. 

Et Sofer, Treatise on Law Court documents by Abraham b. Mordecai 
*Ankawa, in the 2nd vol. of his Resp. Kerem Hamar. 

Etan ha-Ezrahi, Resp. by Abraham b. Israel Jehiel (Shrenzl) *Ra- 
paport. 

Even ha-Ezel, Nov. to Maimonides’ Yad Hazakah by Isser Zalman 
*Meltzer. 

Even ha-Ezer, also called Raban of Zafenat Pa’neah, rabbinical work 
with varied contents by *Eliezer b. Nathan of Mainz; not identi- 
cal with the subdivision of Tur, Shulhan Arukh, etc. 

Ezrat Yehudah, Resp. by *Isaar Judah b. Nechemiah of Brisk. 


Gan Eden, Karaite treatise by *Aaron b. Elijah of Nicomedia. 

Gersonides = *Levi b. Gershom, also called Leo Hebraecus, or 
Ralbag. 

Ginnat Veradim, Resp. by *Abraham b. Mordecai ha-Levi. 


Haggahot, another name for Rema. 

Haggahot Asheri, glosses to Piskei ha-Rosh by *Israel of Krems; 
printed in most Talmud editions. 

Haggahot Maimuniyyot, Comm,. to Maimonides’ Yad Hazakah by 
*Meir ha-Kohen; printed in most eds. of Yad. 

Haggahot Mordekhai, glosses to Mordekhai by Samuel *Schlettstadt; 
printed in most editions of the Talmud after Mordekhai. 

Haggahot ha-Rashash on Tosafot, annotations of Samuel *Strashun 
on the Tosafot (printed in major editions of the Talmud). 

Ha-Gra = *Elijah b. Solomon Zalman (Gaon of Vilna). 
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Ha-Gra, Commentaries on Bible, Talmud, and Sh. Ar. respectively, 
by *Elijah b. Solomon Zalman (Gaon of Vilna); printed in major 
editions of the mentioned works. 

Hai Gaon, Comm. = his comm. on Mishnah. 

Hakham Zevi, Resp. by Zevi Hirsch b. Jacob *Ashkenazi. 

Halakhot = Rif, Halakhot. Compilation and abstract of the Talmud 
by Isaac b. Jacob ha-Kohen *Alfasi; printed in most editions of 
the Talmud. 

Halakhot Gedolot, compilation of halakhot from the Geonic period, 
arranged acc. to the Talmud. Here cited acc. to ed. Warsaw (1874). 
Author probably *Simeon Kayyara of Basra. 

Halakhot Pesukot le-Rav Yehudai Gaon compilation of halakhot. 

Halakhot Pesukot min ha-Geonim, compilation of halakhot from 
the geonic period by different authors. 

Hananel, Comm. to Talmud by *Hananel b. Hushiel; printed in 
some editions of the Talmud. 

Harei Besamim, Resp. by Aryeh Leib b. Isaac *Horowitz. 

Hassidim, Sefer, Ethical maxims by *Judah b. Samuel he-Hasid. 

Hassagot Rabad on Rif, Glosses on Rif, Halakhot, by *Abraham b. 
David of Posquiéres. 

Hassagot Rabad [on Yad], Glosses on Maimonides, Yad Hazakah, 
by *Abraham b. David of Posquiéres. 

Hassagot Ramban, Glosses by Nahmanides on Maimonides’ Sefer 
ha-Mitzvot; usually printed together with Sefer ha-Mitzvot. 

Hatam Sofer = Moses *Sofer. 

Havvot Ya’ir, Resp. and varia by Jair Hayyim *Bacharach 

Hayyim Or Zaru’a = *Hayyim (Eliezer) b. Isaac. 

Hazon Ish = Abraham Isaiah *Karelitz. 

Hazon Ish, Nov. by Abraham Isaiah *Karelitz 

Hedvat Yaakov, Resp. by Aryeh Judah Jacob b. David Dov Meisels 
(article under his father’s name). 

Heikhal Yizhak, Resp. by Isaac ha-Levi *Herzog. 

Helkat Mehokek, Comm. to Sh. Ar., by Moses b. Isaac Judah 
*Lima. 

Helkat Yaakov, Resp. by Mordecai Jacob Breisch. 

Hemdah Genuzah, , Resp. from the geonic period by different au- 
thors. 

Hemdat Shelomo, Resp. by Solomon Zalman *Lipschitz. 

Hida = Hayyim Joseph David *Azulai. 

Hiddushei Halakhot ve-Aggadot, Nov. by Samuel Eliezer b. Judah 
ha-Levi *Edels. 

Hikekei Lev, Resp. by Hayyim *Palaggi. 

Hikrei Lev, Nov. to Sh. Ar. by Joseph Raphael b. Hayyim Joseph 
Hazzan (see article *Hazzan Family). 

Hil. = Hilkhot ... (e.g. Hilkhot Shabbat). 

Hinnukh, Sefer ha-, List and explanation of precepts attributed 
(probably erroneously) to Aaron ha-Levi of Barcelona (see ar- 
ticle *Ha-Hinnukh). 

Hok Yaakov, Comm. to Hil. Pesah in Sh. Ar., OH, by Jacob b. Jo- 
seph *Reicher. 

Hokhmat Sehlomo (1), Glosses to Talmud, Rashi and Tosafot by 
Solomon b. Jehiel “Maharshal”) *Luria; printed in many edi- 
tions of the Talmud. 

Hokhmat Sehlomo (2), Glosses and Nov. to Sh. Ar. by Solomon b. 
Judah Aaron *Kluger printed in many editions of Sh. Ar. 

Hur, subdivision of the Levush, a codification by Mordecai b. Abra- 
ham (Levush) *Jafte; Hur (or Levush ha-Hur) parallels Tur, OH, 
242-697. 

Hut ha-Meshullash, fourth part of the Tashbez (Resp.), by Simeon 
b. Zemah *Duran. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


Ibn Ezra, Comm. to the Bible by Abraham *Ibn Ezra; printed in the 
major editions of the Bible (“Mikraot Gedolot”). 

Imrei Yosher, Resp. by Meir b. Aaron Judah *Arik. 

Ir Shushan, Subdivision of the Levush, a codification by Mordecai b. 
Abraham (Levush) *Jaffe; Ir Shushan parallels Tur, HM. 

Israel of Bruna = Israel b. Hayyim *Bruna. 

Ittur. Treatise on precepts by *Isaac b. Abba Mari of Marseilles. 


Jacob Be Rab = *Be Rab. 

Jacob b. Jacob Moses of Lissa = Jacob b. Jacob Moses *Lorberbaum. 
Judah B. Simeon = Judah b. Simeon *Ashkenazi. 

Judah Minz = Judah b. Eliezer ha-Levi *Minz. 


Kappei Aharon, Resp. by Aaron Azriel. 

Kehillat Yaakov, Talmudic methodology, definitions etc. by Israel 
Jacob b. Yom Tov *Algazi. 

Kelei Hemdah, Nov. and pilpulim by Meir Dan *Plotzki of Ostrova, 
arranged acc. to the Torah. 

Keli Yakar, Annotations to the Torah by Solomon *Luntschitz. 

Keneh Hokhmah, Sermons by Judah Loeb *Pochwitzer. 

Keneset ha-Gedolah, Digest of halakhot by Hayyim b. Israel *Ben- 
veniste; subdivided into annotations to Beit Yosef and annota- 
tions to Tur. 

Keneset Yisrael, Resp. by Ezekiel b. Abraham Katzenellenbogen (see 
article *Katzenellenbogen Family). 

Kerem Hamar, Resp. and varia by Abraham b. Mordecai *Ankawa. 

Kerem Shelmo. Resp. by Solomon b. Joseph *Amarillo. 

Keritut, [Sefer], Methodology of the Talmud by *Samson b. Isaac 
of Chinon. 

Kesef ha-Kedoshim, Comm. to Sh. Ar., HM, by Abraham *Wahr- 
mann; printed in major editions of Sh. Ar. 

Kesef Mishneh, Comm. to Maimonides, Yad Hazakah, by Joseph b. 
Ephraim *Caro; printed in most editions of Yad Hazakah. 

Kezot ha-Hoshen, Comm. to Sh. Ar., HM, by *Aryeh Loeb b. Joseph 
ha-Kohen; printed in major editions of Sh. Ar. 

Kol Bo [Sefer], Anonymous collection of ritual rules; also called 
Sefer ha-Likkutim. 

Kol Mevasser, Resp. by Meshullam *Rath. 

Korban Aharon, Comm. to Sifra by Aaron b. Abraham *Ibn Hayyim; 
pt. 1is called: Middot Aharon. 

Korban Edah, Comm. to Jer. Talmud by David *Fraenkel; with ad- 
ditions: Shiyyurei Korban; printed in most editions of Jer. Tal- 
mud. 

Kunteres ha-Kelalim, subdivision of Sedei Hemed, an encyclopaedia 
of precepts and responsa by Hayyim Hezekiah *Medini. 

Kunteres ha-Semikhah, a treatise by *Levi b. Habib; printed at the 
end of his responsa. 

Kunteres Tikkun Olam, part of Mispat Shalom (Nov. by Shalom 
Mordecai b. Moses *Schwadron). 


Lavin (negative precepts), subdivision of: (1) *Maimonides, Sefer 
ha-Mitzvot; (2) *Moses b. Jacob of Coucy, Semag. 

Lehem Mishneh, Comm. to Maimonides, Yad Hazakah, by Abra- 
ham [Hiyya] b. Moses *Boton; printed in most editions of Yad 
Hazakah. 

Lehem Ray, Resp. by Abraham [Hiyya] b. Moses *Boton. 

Leket Yosher, Resp and varia by Israel b. Pethahiah *Isserlein, col- 
lected by *Joseph (Joselein) b. Moses. 

Leo Hebraeus = *Levi b. Gershom, also called Ralbag or Ger- 
sonides. 
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Levush = Mordecai b. Abraham *Jaffe. 

Levush [Malkhut], Codification by Mordecai b. Abraham (Levush) 
*Jaffe, with subdivisions: [Levush ha-] Tekhelet (parallels Tur OH 
1-241); [Levush ha-] Hur (parallels Tur OH 242-697); [Levush] 
Ateret Zahav (parallels Tur YD); [Levush ha-Buz ve-ha-Argaman 
(parallels Tur EH ); [Levush] Ir Shushan (parallels Tur HM); un- 
der the name Levush the author wrote also other works. 

Li-Leshonot ha-Rambam, fifth part (nos. 1374-1700) of Resp. by 
*David b. Solomon ibn Abi Zimra (Radbaz). 

Likkutim, Sefer ha-, another name for [Sefer] Kol Bo. 


Maadanei Yom Tov, Comm. on Piskei ha-Rosh by Yom Tov Lip- 
mann b. Nathan ha-Levi *Heller; printed in many editions of 
the Talmud. 

Mabit = Moses b. Joseph *Trani. 

Magen Avot, Comm. to Avot by Simeon b. Zemah *Duran. 

Magen Avraham, Comm. to Sh. Ar., OH, by Abraham Abele b. 
Hayyim ha-Levi *Gombiner; printed in many editions of Sh. 
Ar, OH. 

Maggid Mishneh, Comm. to Maimonides, Yad Hazakah, by *Vi- 
dal Yom Tov of Tolosa; printed in most editions of the Yad 
Hazakah. 

Mahaneh Efrayim, Resp. and Nov., arranged acc. to Maimonides’ 
Yad Hazakah , by Ephraim b. Aaron *Navon. 

Maharai = Israel b. Pethahiah *Isserlein. 

Maharal of Prague = *Judah Loew (Lob, Liwa), b. Bezalel. 

Maharalbah = *Levi b. Habib. 

Maharam Alashkar = Moses b. Isaac *Alashkar. 

Maharam Alshekh = Moses b. Hayyim *Alashekh. 

Maharam Mintz = Moses *Mintz. 

Maharam of Lublin = *Meir b. Gedaliah of Lublin. 

Maharam of Padua = Meir *Katzenellenbogen. 

Maharam of Rothenburg = *Meir b. Baruch of Rothenburg. 

Maharam Shik = Moses b. Joseph Schick. 

Maharash Engel = Samuel b. Ze'ev Wolf Engel. 

Maharashdam = Samuel b. Moses *Medina. 

Maharhash = Hayyim (ben) Shabbetai. 

Mahari Basan = Jehiel b. Hayyim Basan. 

Mahari b. Lev = Joseph ibn Lev. 

Mahari’az = Jekuthiel Asher Zalman Ensil Zusmivr. 

Maharibal = *Joseph ibn Lev. 

Maharih = Jacob (Israel) *Hagiz. 

Maharik = Joseph b. Solomon *Colon. 

Maharikash = Jacob b. Abraham *Castro. 

Maharil = Jacob b. Moses *Moellin. 

Maharimat = Joseph b. Moses di Trani (not identical with the Ma- 
harit). 

Maharit = Joseph b. Moses *Trani. 

Maharitaz = Yom Tov b. Akiva Zahalon. (See article *Zahalon 
Family). 

Maharsha = Samuel Eliezer b. Judah ha-Levi *Edels. 

Maharshag = Simeon b. Judah Gruenfeld. 

Maharshak = Samson b. Isaac of Chinon. 

Maharshakh = *Solomon b. Abraham. 

Maharshal = Solomon b. Jehiel *Luria. 

Mahasham = Shalom Mordecai b. Moses *Sschwadron. 

Maharyu = Jacob b. Judah *Weil. 

Mahazeh Avraham, Resp. by Abraham Nebagen v. Meir ha-Levi 
Steinberg. 

Mahazik Berakhah, Nov. by Hayyim Joseph David *Azulai. 
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*Maimonides = Moses b. Maimon, or Rambam. 

*Malbim = Meir Loeb b. Jehiel Michael. 

Malbim = Malbim’s comm. to the Bible; printed in the major edi- 
tions. 

Malbushei Yom Tov, Nov. on Levush, OH, by Yom Tov Lipmann b. 
Nathan ha-Levi *Heller. 

Mappah, another name for Rema. 

Mareh ha-Panim, Comm. to Jer. Talmud by Moses b. Simeon *Mar- 
golies; printed in most editions of Jer. Talmud. 

Margaliyyot ha-Yam, Nov. by Reuben *Margoliot. 

Masat Binyamin, Resp. by Benjamin Aaron b. Abraham *Slonik 
Mashbir, Ha- = *Joseph Samuel b. Isaac Rodi. 

Massa Hayyim, Tax halakhot by Hayyim *Palaggi, with the subdivi- 
sions Missim ve-Arnomiyyot and Torat ha-Minhagot. 

Massa Melekh, Compilation of Tax Law by Joseph b. Isaac *Ibn Ezra 
with concluding part Ne’ilat Shearim. 

Matteh Asher, Resp. by Asher b. Emanuel Shalem. 

Matteh Shimon, Digest of Resp. and Nov. to Tur and Beit Yosef, HM, 
by Mordecai Simeon b. Solomon. 

Matteh Yosef, Resp. by Joseph b. Moses ha-Levi Nazir (see article 
under his father’s name). 

Mayim Amukkim, Resp. by Elijah b. Abraham * Mizrahi. 

Mayim Hayyim, Resp. by Hayyim b. Dov Beresh Rapaport. 

Mayim Rabbim, , Resp. by Raphael *Meldola. 

Me-Emek ha-Bakha, , Resp. by Simeon b. Jekuthiel Ephrati. 

Me’irat Einayim, usual abbreviation: Sma (from: Sefer Me’irat Ein- 
ayim); comm. to Sh. Ar. By Joshua b. Alexander ha-Kohen *Falk; 
printed in most editions of the Sh. Ar. 

Melammed le-Ho’il, Resp. by David Zevi *Hoffmann. 

Meisharim, [Sefer], Rabbinical treatise by *Jeroham b. Meshul- 
lam. 

Meshiv Davar, Resp. by Naphtali Zevi Judah *Berlin. 

Mi-Gei ha-Haregah, Resp. by Simeon b. Jekuthiel Ephrati. 

Mi-Maamakim, Resp. by Ephraim Oshry. 

Middot Aharon, first part of Korban Aharon, a comm. to Sifra by 
Aaron b. Abraham *Ibn Hayyim. 

Migdal Oz, Comm. to Maimonides, Yad Hazakah, by *Ibn Gaon 
Shem Tov b. Abraham; printed in most editions of the Yad 
Hazakah. 

Mikhtam le-David, Resp. by David Samuel b. Jacob *Pardo. 

Mikkah ve-ha-Mimkar, Sefer ha-, Rabbinical treatise by *Hai 
Gaon. 

Milhamot ha-Shem, Glosses to Rif, Halakhot, by *Nahmanides. 

Minhat Hinnukh, Comm. to Sefer ha-Hinnukh, by Joseph b. Moses 
*Babad. 

Minhat Yizhak, Resp. by Isaac Jacob b. Joseph Judah Weiss. 

Misgeret ha-Shulhan, Comm. to Sh. Ar., HM, by Benjamin Zeev 
Wolf b. Shabbetai; printed in most editions of Sh. Ar. 

Mishkenot ha-Ro’im, Halakhot in alphabetical order by Uzziel 
Alshekh. 

Mishnah Berurah, Comm. to Sh. Ar., OH, by *Israel Meir ha- 
Kohen. 

Mishneh le-Melekh, Comm. to Maimonides, Yad Hazakah, by Judah 
*Rosanes; printed in most editions of Yad Hazakah. 

Mishpat ha-Kohanim, Nov. to Sh. Ar., HM, by Jacob Moses *Lorber- 
baum, part of his Netivot ha-Mishpat; printed in major editions 
of Sh. Ar, 

Mishpat Kohen, Resp. by Abraham Isaac ha-Kohen *Kook. 

Mishpat Shalom, Nov. by Shalom Mordecai b. Moses *Schwadron; 
contains: Kunteres Tikkun Olam. 
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Mishpat u-Zedakah be-Yaakov, Resp. by Jacob b. Reuben *Ibn 
Zur. 

Mishpat ha-Urim, Comm. to Sh. Ar., HM by Jacob b. Jacob Moses 
*Lorberbaum, part of his Netivot ha-Mishpat; printed in major 
editons of Sh. Ar. 

Mishpat Zedek, Resp. by *Melammed Meir b. Shem Tov. 

Mishpatim Yesharim, Resp. by Raphael b. Mordecai *Berdugo. 

Mishpetei Shemuel, Resp. by Samuel b. Moses *Kalai (Kal’i). 

Mishpetei ha-Tanna’im, Kunteres, Nov on Levush, OH by Yom Tov 
Lipmann b. Nathan ha-Levi *Heller. 

Mishpetei Uzziel (Uziel), Resp. by Ben-Zion Meir Hai *Ouziel. 

Missim ve-Arnoniyyot, Tax halakhot by Hayyim *Palaggi, a subdivi- 
sion of his work Massa Hayyim on the same subject. 

Mitzvot, Sefer ha-, Elucidation of precepts by *Maimonides; sub- 
divided into Lavin (negative precepts) and Asayin (positive pre- 
cepts). 

Mitzvot Gadol, Sefer, Elucidation of precepts by *Moses b. Jacob 
of Coucy, subdivided into Lavin (negative precepts) and Asayin 
(positive precepts); the usual abbreviation is Semag. 

Mitzvot Katan, Sefer, Elucidation of precepts by *Isaac b. Joseph of 
Corbeil; the usual, abbreviation is Semak. 

Moadim u-Zemannim, Rabbinical treatises by Moses Sternbuch. 

Modigliano, Joseph Samuel = *Joseph Samuel b. Isaac, Rodi (Ha- 
Mashbir). 

Mordekhai (Mordecai), halakhic compilation by *Mordecai b. Hillel; 
printed in most editions of the Talmud after the texts. 

Moses b. Maimon = *Maimonides, also called Rambam. 

Moses b. Nahman = Nahmanides, also called Ramban. 

Muram = Isaiah Menahem b. Isaac (from: Morenu R. Mendel). 


Nahal Yizhak, Comm. on Sh. Ar., HM, by Isaac Elhanan *Spec- 
tor. 

Nahalah li- Yhoshua, Resp. by Joshua Zunzin. 

Nahalat Shivah, collection of legal forms by *Samuel b. David 
Moses ha-Levi. 

*Nahmanides = Moses b. Nahman, also called Ramban. 

Naziv = Naphtali Zevi Judah *Berlin. 

Neeman Shemuel, Resp. by Samuel Isaac *Modigilano. 

Ne’ilat Shearim, concluding part of Massa Melekh (a work on Tax 
Law) by Joseph b. Isaac *Ibn Ezra, containing an exposition of 
customary law and subdivided into Minhagei Issur and Min- 
hagei Mamon. 

Ner Maaravi, Resp. by Jacob b. Malka. 

Netivot ha-Mishpat, by Jacob b. Jacob Moses *Lorberbaum; sub- 
divided into Mishpat ha-Kohanim, Nov. to Sh. Ar., HM, and 
Mishpat ha-Urim, a comm. on the same; printed in major edi- 
tions of Sh. Ar. 

Netivot Olam, Saying of the Sages by *Judah Loew (Lob, Liwa) b. 
Bezalel. 

Nimmukei Menahem of Merseburg, Tax halakhot by the same, 
printed at the end of Resp. Maharyu. 

Nimmukei Yosef, Comm. to Rif. Halakhot, by Joseph *Habib 
(Habiba); printed in many editions of the Talmud. 

Noda bi-Yhudah, Resp. by Ezekiel b. Judah ha-Levi *Landau; there 
is a first collection (Mahadura Kamma) and a second collection 
(Mahadura Tinyana). 

Nov. = Novellae, Hiddushim. 


Ohel Moshe (1), Notes to Talmud, Midrash Rabbah, Yad, Sifrei and 
to several Resp., by Eleazar *Horowitz. 
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Ohel Moshe (2), Resp. by Moses Jonah Zweig. 

Oholei Tam. Resp. by *Tam ibn Yahya Jacob b. David; printed in 
the rabbinical collection Tummat Yesharim. 

Oholei Yaakov, Resp. by Jacob de *Castro. 

Or ha-Me’ir Resp by Judah Meir b. Jacob Samson Shapiro. 

Or Sameah, Comm. to Maimonides, Yad Hazakah, by *Meir 
Simhah ha-Kohen of Dvinsk; printed in many editions of the 
Yad Hazakah. 

Or Zarw [the father] = *Isaac b. Moses of Vienna. 

Or Zaru’a [the son] = *Hayyim (Eliezer) b. Isaac. 

Or Zarua, Nov. by *Isaac b. Moses of Vienna. 

Orah, Sefer ha-, Compilation of ritual precepts by *Rashi. 

Orah la-Zaddik, Resp. by Abraham Hayyim Rodrigues. 

Ozar ha-Posekim, Digest of Responsa. 


Pahad Yizhak, Rabbinical encyclopaedia by Isaac *Lampronti. 

Panim Me’irot, Resp. by Meir b. Isaac *Eisenstadt. 

Parashat Mordekhai, Resp. by Mordecai b. Abraham Naphtali 
*Banet. 

Peat ha-Sadeh la-Dinim and Peat ha-Sadeh la-Kelalim, subdivisions 
of the Sedei Hemed, an encyclopaedia of precepts and responsa, 
by Hayyim Hezekaih *Medini. 

Penei Moshe (1), Resp. by Moses *Benveniste. 

Penei Moshe (2), Comm. to Jer. Talmud by Moses b. Simeon *Mar- 
golies; printed in most editions of the Jer. Talmud. 

Penei Moshe (3), Comm. on the aggadic passages of 18 treatises of 
the Bab. and Jer. Talmud, by Moses b. Isaiah Katz. 

Penei Yehoshua, Nov. by Jacob Joshua b. Zevi Hirsch *Falk. 

Peri Hadash, Comm. on Sh. Ar. By Hezekiah da *Silva. 

Perishah, Comm. on Tur by Joshua b. Alexander ha-Kohen *Falk; 
printed in major edition of Tur; forms together with Derishah 
and Be’urim (by the same author) the Beit Yisrael. 

Pesakim u-Khetavim, 2nd part of the Terumat ha-Deshen by Israel 
b. Pethahiah *Isserleim also called Piskei Maharai. 

Pilpula Harifta, Comm. to Piskei ha-Rosh, Seder Nezikin, by Yom 
Tov Lipmann b. Nathan ha-Levi *Heller; printed in major edi- 
tions of the Talmud. 

Piskei Maharai, see Terumat ha-Deshen, 2nd part; also called Pe- 
sakim u-Khetavim. 

Piskei ha-Rosh, a compilation of halakhot, arranged on the Talmud, 
by *Asher b. Jehiel (Rosh); printed in major Talmud editions. 
Pithei Teshuvah, Comm. to Sh. Ar. by Abraham Hirsch b. Jacob 

*Eisenstadt; printed in major editions of the Sh. Ar. 


Rabad = *Abraham b. David of Posquiéres (Rabad IIL). 

Raban = *Eliezer b. Nathan of Mainz. 

Raban, also called Zafenat Pa’neah or Even ha-Ezer, see under the 
last name. 

Rabi Abad = *Abraham b. Isaac of Narbonne. 

Radad = David Dov. b. Aryeh Judah Jacob *Meisels. 

Radam = Dov Berush b. Isaac Meisels. 

Radbaz = *David b Solomon ibn Abi Ziumra. 

Radbaz, Comm. to Maimonides, Yad Hazakah, by *David b. Solo- 
mon ibn Abi Zimra. 

Ralbag = *Levi b. Gershom, also called Gersonides, or Leo He- 
braeus. 

Ralbag, Bible comm. by *Levi b. Gershon. 

Rama [da Fano] = Menahem Azariah *Fano. 

Ramah = Meir b. Todros [ha-Levi] *Abulafia. 

Ramam = *Menaham of Merseburg. 
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Rambam = *Maimonides; real name: Moses b. Maimon. 

Ramban = *Nahmanides; real name Moses b. Nahman. 

Ramban, Comm. to Torah by *Nahmanides; printed in major edi- 
tions. (“Mikraot Gedolot”). 

Ran = *Nissim b. Reuben Gerondi. 

Ran of Rif, Comm. on Rif, Halakhot, by Nissim b. Reuben Gerondi. 

Ranah = *Elijah b. Hayyim. 

Rash = *Samson b. Abraham of Sens. 

Rash, Comm. to Mishnah, by *Samson b. Abraham of Sens; printed 
in major Talmud editions. 

Rashash = Samuel *Strashun. 

Rashba = Solomon b. Abraham *Adret. 

Rashba, Resp., see also; Sefer Teshuvot ha-Rashba ha-Meyuhasot le- 
ha-Ramban, by Solomon b. Abraham *Adret. 

Rashbad = Samuel b. David. 

Rashbam = *Samuel b. Meir. 

Rashbam = Comm. on Bible and Talmud by *Samuel b. Meir; printed 
in major editions of Bible and most editions of Talmud. 

Rashbash = Solomon b. Simeon *Duran. 

*Rashi = Solomon b. Isaac of Troyes. 

Rashi, Comm. on Bible and Talmud by *Rashi; printed in almost 
all Bible and Talmud editions. 

Raviah = Eliezer b. Joel ha-Levi. 

Redak = David *Kimhi. 

Redak, Comm. to Bible by David *Kimhi. 

Redakh = *David b. Hayyim ha-Kohen of Corfu. 

Reem = Elijah b. Abraham *Mizrahi. 

Rema = Moses b. Israel *Isserles. 

Rema, Glosses to Sh. Ar. by Moses b. Israel *Isserles; printed in al- 
most all editions of the Sh. Ar. inside the text in Rashi type; also 
called Mappah or Haggahot. 

Remek = Moses Kimhi. 

Remakh = Moses ha-Kohen mi-Lunel. 

Reshakh = *Solomon b. Abraham; also called Maharshakh. 

Resp. = Responsa, Sheelot u-Teshuvot. 

Ri Berav = *Berab. 

Ri Escapa = Joseph b. Saul *Escapa. 

Ri Migash = Joseph b. Meir ha-Levi *Ibn Migash. 

Riba = Isaac b. Asher ha-Levi; Riba II (Riba ha-Bahur) = his grand- 
son with the same name. 

Ribam = Isaac b. Mordecai (or: Isaac b. Meir). 

Ribash = *Isaac b. Sheshet Perfet (or: Barfat). 

Rid= *Isaiah b. Mali di Trani the Elder. 

Ridbaz = Jacob David b. Zeev * Willowski. 

Rif = Isaac b. Jacob ha-Kohen *Alfasi. 

Rif, Halakhot, Compilation and abstract of the Talmud by Isaac b. 
Jacob ha-Kohen *Alfasi. 

Ritba = Yom Tov b. Abraham *Ishbili. 

Rizbam = Isaac b. Mordecai. 

Rosh = *Asher b. Jehiel, also called Asheri. 

Rosh Mashbir, Resp. by *Joseph Samuel b. Isaac, Rodi. 


Sedei Hemed, Encyclopaedia of precepts and responsa by Hayyim 
Hezekiah *Medini; subdivisions: Asefat Dinim, Kunteres ha-Ke- 
lalim, Peat ha-Sadeh la-Dinim, Peat ha-Sadeh la-Kelalim. 

Semag, Usual abbreviation of Sefer Mitzvot Gadol, elucidation of 
precepts by *Moses b. Jacob of Coucy; subdivided into Lavin 
(negative precepts) Asayin (positive precepts). 

Semak, Usual abbreviation of Sefer Mitzvot Katan, elucidation of 
precepts by *Isaac b. Joseph of Corbeil. 
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Sh. Ar. = Shulhan Arukh, code by Joseph b. Ephraim *Caro. 

Shaar Mishpat, Comm. to Sh. Ar., HM. By Israel Isser b. Zeev 
Wolf. 

Shaarei Shevuot, Treatise on the law of oaths by *David b. Saa- 
diah; usually printed together with Rif, Halakhot; also called: 
Shearim of R. Alfasi. 

Shaarei Teshuvah, Collection of resp. from Geonic period, by dif- 
ferent authors. 

Shaarei Uzziel, Rabbinical treatise by Ben-Zion Meir Ha *Ouziel. 

Shaarei Zedek, Collection of resp. from Geonic period, by differ- 
ent authors. 

Shadal [or Shedal] = Samuel David *Luzzatto. 

Shai la-Moreh, Resp. by Shabbetai Jonah. 

Shakh, Usual abbreviation of Siftei Kohen, a comm. to Sh. Ar., YD 
and HM by *Shabbetai b. Meir ha-Kohen; printed in most edi- 
tions of Sh. Ar. 

Shaot-de-Rabbanan, Resp. by *Solomon b. Judah ha-Kohen. 

Shearim of R. Alfasi see Shaarei Shevuot. 

Shedal, see Shadal. 

Sheelot u-Teshuvot ha-Geonim, Collection of resp. by different au- 
thors. 

Sheerit Yisrael, Resp. by Israel Zeev Mintzberg. 

Sheerit Yosef, Resp. by *Joseph b. Mordecai Gershon ha-Kohen. 

She’ilat Yavez, Resp. by Jacob *Emden (Yavez). 

She’iltot, Compilation arranged acc. to the Torah by *Aha (Ahai) 
of Shabha. 

Shem Aryeh, Resp. by Aryeh Leib *Lipschutz. 

Shemesh Zedakah, Resp. by Samson *Morpurgo. 

Shenei ha-Meorot ha-Gedolim, Resp. by Elijah *Covo. 

Shetarot, Sefer ha-, Collection of legal forms by *Judah b. Barzil- 
lai al-Bargeloni. 

Shevut Yaakov, Resp. by Jacob b. Joseph Reicher. 

Shibbolei ha-Leket Compilation on ritual by Zedekiah b. Avra- 
ham *Anav. 

Shiltei Gibborim, Comm. to Rif, Halakhot, by *Joshua Boaz b. 
Simeon; printed in major editions of the Talmud. 

Shittah Mekubbezet, Compilation of talmudical commentaries by 
Bezalel *Ashkenazi. 

Shivat Ziyyon, Resp. by Samuel b. Ezekiel *Landau. 

Shiyyurei Korban, by David *Fraenkel; additions to his comm. to 
Jer. Talmud Korban Edah; both printed in most editions of Jer. 
Talmud. 

Shoel u-Meshiv, Resp. by Joseph Saul ha-Levi *Nathanson. 

Sh[ulhan] Ar[ukh] [of Baal ha-Tanyal], Code by *Shneur Zalman 
of Lyady; not identical with the code by Joseph Caro. 

Siftei Kohen, Comm. to Sh. Ar., YD and HM by *Shabbetai b. Meir 
ha-Kohen; printed in most editions of Sh. Ar.; usual abbrevia- 
tion: Shakh. 

Simhat Yom Tov, Resp. by Tom Tov b. Jacob *Algazi. 

Simlah Hadashah, Treatise on Shehitah by Alexander Sender b. 
Ephraim Zalman *Schor; see also Tevuot Shor. 

Simeon b. Zemah = Simeon b. Zemah *Duran. 

Sma, Comm. to Sh. Ar. by Joshua b. Alexander ha-Kohen *Falk; 
the full title is: Sefer Me’irat Einayim; printed in most editions 
of Sh. Ar. 

Solomon b. Isaac ha-Levi = Solomon b. Isaac *Levy. 

Solomon b. Isaac of Troyes = *Rashi. 


Tal Orot, Rabbinical work with various contents, by Joseph ibn 
Gioia. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


Tam, Rabbenu = *Tam Jacob b. Meir. 

Tashbaz = Samson b. Zadok. 

Tashbez = Simeon b. Zemah *Duran, sometimes also abbreviation 
for Samson b. Zadok, usually known as Tashbaz. 

Tashbez [Sefer ha-], Resp. by Simeon b. Zemah *Duran; the fourth 
part of this work is called: Hut ha-Meshullash. 

Taz, Usual abbreviation of Turei Zahav, comm., to Sh. Ar. by *David 
b. Samnuel ha-Levi; printed in most editions of Sh. Ar. 

(Ha)-Tekhelet, subdivision of the Levush (a codification by Mor- 
decai b. Abraham (Levush) *Jaffe); Ha-Tekhelet parallels Tur, 
OH 1-241. 

Terumat ha-Deshen, by Israel b. Pethahiah *Isserlein; subdivided 
into a part containing responsa, and a second part called Pesa- 
kim u-Khetavim or Piskei Maharai. 

Terumot, Sefer ha-, Compilation of halakhot by Samuel b. Isaac 
*Sardi. 

Teshuvot Baalei ha-Tosafot, Collection of responsa by the Tosaf- 
ists. 

Teshjvot Geonei Mizrah u-Maaav, Collection of responsa. 

Teshuvot ha-Geonim, Collection of responsa from Geonic period. 

Teshuvot Hakhmei Provinzyah, Collection of responsa by different 
Provencal authors. 

Teshuvot Hakhmei Zarefat ve-Loter, Collection of responsa by dif- 
ferent French authors. 

Teshuvot Maimuniyyot, Resp. pertaining to Maimonides’ Yad 
Hazakah; printed in major editions of this work after the text; 
authorship uncertain. 

Tevuot Shor, by Alexander Sender b. Ephraim Zalman *Schor, a 
comm. to his Simlah Hadashah, a work on Shehitah. 

Tiferet Zevi, Resp. by Zevi Hirsch of the “AHW” Communities (Al- 
tona, Hamburg, Wandsbeck). 

Tiktin, Judah b. Simeon = Judah b. Simeon * Ashkenazi. 

Toledot Adam ve-Havvah, Codification by *Jeroham b. Meshul- 
lam. 

Torat Emet, Resp. by Aaron b. Joseph *Sasson. 

Torat Hayyim, , Resp. by Hayyim (ben) Shabbetai. 

Torat ha-Minhagot, subdivision of the Massa Hayyim (a work on 
tax law) by Hayyim *Palaggi, containing an exposition of cus- 
tomary law. 

Tosafot Rid, Explanations to the Talmud and decisions by *Isaiah 
b. Mali di Trani the Elder. 

Tosefot Yom Tov, comm. to Mishnah by Yom Tov Lipmann b. Na- 
than ha-Levi *Heller; printed in most editions of the Mishnah. 

Tummim, subdivision of the comm. to Sh. Ar., HM, Urim ve-Tum- 
mim by Jonathan *Eybeschuetz; printed in the major editions 
of Sh. Ar. 

Tur, usual abbreviation for the Arbaah Turim of *Jacob b. Asher. 

Turei Zahav, Comm. to Sh. Ar. by *David b. Samuel ha-Levi; printed 
in most editions of Sh. Ar.; usual abbreviation: Taz. 


Urim, subdivision of the following. 

Urim ve-Tummim, Comm. to Sh. Ar., HM, by Jonathan *Eybe- 
schuetz; printed in the major editions of Sh. Ar.; subdivided in 
places into Urim and Tummim. 


Vikkuah Mayim Hayyim, Polemics against Isserles and Caro by 
Hayyim b. Bezalel. 


Yad Malakhi, Methodological treatise by *Malachi b. Jacob ha- 
Kohen. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


Yad Ramah, Nov. by Meir b. Todros [ha-Levi] *Abulafia. 

Yakhin u-Voaz, Resp. by Zemah b. Solomon *Duran. 

Yam ha-Gadol, Resp. by Jacob Moses *Toledano. 

Yam shel Shelomo, Compilation arranged acc. to Talmud by Solo- 
mon b. Jehiel (Maharshal) *Luria. 

Yashar, Sefer ha-, by *Tam, Jacob b. Meir (Rabbenu Tam); 1st pt.: 
Resp.; 2nd pt.: Nov. 

Yaskil Avdi, Resp. by Obadiah Hadaya (printed together with his 
Resp. Deah ve-Haskel). 

Yavez = Jacob *Emden. 

Yehudah Yaaleh, Resp. by Judah b. Israel *Aszod. 

Yekar Tiferet, Comm. to Maimonides’ Yad Hazakah,by David b. 
Solomon ibn Zimra, printed in most editions of Yad Haza- 
kah. 

Yere’im [ha-Shalem], [Sefer], Treatise on precepts by *Eliezer b. 
Samuel of Metz. 

Yeshuot Yaakov, Resp. by Jacob Meshullam b. Mordecai Ze'ev *Or- 
nstein. 

Yizhak Reiah, Resp. by Isaac b. Samuel Abendanan (see article 
*Abendanam Family). 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ABBREVIATIONS 


Zafenat Pa’neah (1), also called Raban or Even ha-Ezer, see under 
the last name. 

Zafenat Pa’neah (2), Resp. by Joseph *Rozin. 

Zayit Raanan, Resp. by Moses Judah Leib b. Benjamin Auerbach. 

Zeidah la-Derekh, Codification by *Menahem b. Aaron ibn Zerah. 

Zedakah u-Mishpat, Resp. by Zedakah b. Saadiah Huzin. 

Zekan Aharon, Resp. by Elijah b. Benjamin ha-Levi. 

Zekher Zaddik, Sermons by Eliezer *Katzenellenbogen. 

Zemah Zedek (1) Resp. by Menaham Mendel Shneersohn (see un- 
der *Shneersohn Family). 

Zera Avraham, Resp. by Abraham b. David *Yizhaki. 

Zera Emet Resp. by *Ishmael b. Abaham Isaac ha-Kohen. 

Zevi la-Zaddik, Resp. by Zevi Elimelech b. David Shapira. 

Zikhron Yehudah, Resp. by *Judah b. Asher 

Zikhron Yosef, Resp. by Joseph b. Menahem *Steinhardt. 

Zikhronot, Sefer ha-, Sermons on several precepts by Samuel 
*Aboab. 

Zikkaron la-Rishonim . . ., by Albert (Abraham Elijah) *Harkavy; 
contains in vol. 1 pt. 4 (1887) a collection of Geonic responsa. 

Ziz Eliezer, Resp. by Eliezer Judah b. Jacob Gedaliah Waldenberg. 


Bibliographies in English and other languages have been extensively updated, with English translations cited where available. 
In order to help the reader, the language of books or articles is given where not obvious from titles of books or names of peri- 
odicals. Titles of books and periodicals in languages with alphabets other than Latin, are given in transliteration, even where 
there is a title page in English. Titles of articles in periodicals are not given. Names of Hebrew and Yiddish periodicals well 
known in English-speaking countries or in Israel under their masthead in Latin characters are given in this form, even when 
contrary to transliteration rules. Names of authors writing in languages with non-Latin alphabets are given in their Latin al- 
phabet form wherever known; otherwise the names are transliterated. Initials are generally not given for authors of articles in 
periodicals, except to avoid confusion. Non-abbreviated book titles and names of periodicals are printed in italics. Abbrevia- 


tions are given in the list below. 


AASOR Annual of the American School of Oriental 
Research (1919ff.). 

AB Analecta Biblica (1952ff.). 

Abel, Géog E-M. Abel, Géographie de la Palestine, 2 
vols. (1933-38). 

ABR Australian Biblical Review (1951ff.). 

Abr. Philo, De Abrahamo. 

Abrahams, I. Abrahams, Companion to the Authorised 

Companion Daily Prayer Book (rev. ed. 1922). 


Abramson, Merkazim S. Abramson, Ba-Merkazim u-va-Tefuzot 
bi-Tekufat ha-Geonim (1965). 
Acts Acts of the Apostles (New Testament). 


ACUM Who is who in ACUM [Aguddat 
Kompozitorim u-Mehabbrim]. 

ADAJ Annual of the Department of Antiquities, 
Jordan (1951ff.). 

Adam Adam and Eve (Pseudepigrapha). 


ADB Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, 56 vols. 
(1875-1912). 


Add. Esth. The Addition to Esther (Apocrypha). 
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Adler, Prat Mus 1. Adler, La pratique musicale savante dans 
quelques communauteés juives en Europe au 
XVIle et XVIIle siécles, 2 vols. (1966). 
H.M. Adler and A. Davis (ed. and tr.), 
Service of the Synagogue, a New Edition 

of the Festival Prayers with an English 


Translation in Prose and Verse, 6 vols. 


Adler-Davis 


(1905-06). 
Aet. Philo, De Aeternitate Mundi. 
AFO Archiv fuer Orientforschung (first two 


volumes under the name Archiv fuer 
Keilschriftforschung) (1923ff.). 


Ag. Ber Aggadat Bereshit (ed. Buber, 1902). 

Agr. Philo, De Agricultura. 

Ag. Sam. Aggadat Samuel. 

Ag. Song Aggadat Shir ha-Shirim (Schechter ed., 
1896). 


Aharoni, Erez Y. Aharoni, Erez Yisrael bi-Tekufat ha- 
Mikra: Geografyah Historit (1962). 


Aharoni, Land Y. Aharoni, Land of the Bible (1966). 
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Ahikar 

Al 

AJA 

AJHSP 

AJHSQ 

AJSLL 

AJYB 

AKM 

Albright, Arch 
Albright, Arch Bib 
Albright, Arch Rel 


Albright, Stone 


Alon, Mehkarim 


Alon, Toledot 


ALOR 


Alt, KI] Schr 


Alt, Landnahme 


Ant. 


Aq. 


Artist. 
ARN! 


ARN? 


Aronius, Regesten 


ARW 


AS 
Ashtor, Korot 


Ashtor, Toledot 


Assaf, Geonim 


Ahikar (Pseudepigrapha). 

Archives Israélites de France (1840-1936). 
American Jewish Archives (1948ff.). 
American Jewish Historical Society - 
Publications (after vol. 50 = AJHSQ). 
American Jewish Historical (Society) 
Quarterly (before vol. 50 =AJHSP). 
American Journal of Semitic Languages 
and Literature (1884-95 under the title 
Hebraica, since 1942 JNES). 

American Jewish Year Book (1899ff.). 
Abhandlungen fuer die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes (series). 

WE Albright, Archaeology of Palestine 
(rev. ed. 1960). 

W.E. Albright, Archaeology of Palestine and 
the Bible (1935°). 

WE Albright, Archaeology and the Religion 
of Israel (1953). 

W.F. Albright, From the Stone Age to 
Christianity (19577). 

G. Alon, Mehkarim be-Toledot Yisrael bi- 
Ymei Bayit Sheni u-vi-Tekufat ha-Mishnah 
ve-ha Talmud, 2 vols. (1957-58). 

G. Alon, Toledot ha-Yehudim be-Erez 
Yisrael bi-Tekufat ha-Mishnah ve-ha- 
Talmud, I (1958°), (19617). 

Alter Orient (series). 

A. Alt, Kleine Schriften zur Geschichte des 
Volkes Israel, 3 vols. (1953-59). 

A. Alt, Landnahme der Israeliten in 
Palaestina (1925); also in Alt, KI Schr, 1 
(1953), 89-125. 

Josephus, Jewish Antiquities (Loeb Classics 
ed.). 

Acta Orientalia (1922ff.). 

Analecta Orientalia (19311ff.). 

American Oriental Series. 

Josephus, Against Apion (Loeb Classics 
ed.). 

Aquila’s Greek translation of the Bible. 
Arakhin (talmudic tractate). 

Letter of Aristeas (Pseudepigrapha). 
Avot de-Rabbi Nathan, version (1) ed. 
Schechter, 1887. 

Avot de-Rabbi Nathan, version (2) ed. 
Schechter, 1945’. 

I. Aronius, Regesten zur Geschichte der 
Juden im fraenkischen und deutschen 
Reiche bis zum Jahre 1273 (1902). 

Archiv fuer Religionswissenschaft (1898- 
1941/42). 

Assyrological Studies (1931ff.). 

E. Ashtor (Strauss), Korot ha-Yehudim bi- 
Sefarad ha-Muslemit, 1(19667), 2(1966). 
E. Ashtor (Strauss), Toledot ha-Yehudim 
be-Mizrayim ve-Suryah Tahat Shilton ha- 
Mamlukim, 3 vols. (1944-70). 

S. Assaf, Tekufat ha-Geonim ve-Sifrutah 
(1955). 
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Assaf, Mekorot 
Ass. Mos. 

ATA 

ATANT 

AUJW 

AV 

Avad. 
Avi-Yonah, Geog 
Avi-Yonah, Land 
Avot 

Av. Zar. 


AWJD 


AZDJ 
Azulai 


BA 
Bacher, Bab Amor 


Bacher, Pal Amor 


Bacher, Tann 


Bacher, Trad 
Baer, Spain 


Baer, Studien 


Baer, Toledot 


Baer, Urkunden 
Baer S., Seder 
BAIU 

Baker, Biog Dict 
I Bar. 

II Bar. 

III Bar. 


BAR 
Baron, Community 


ABBREVIATIONS 


S. Assaf, Mekorot le-Toledot ha-Hinnukh 
be-Yisrael, 4 vols. (1925-43). 
Assumption of Moses (Pseudepigrapha). 
Alttestamentliche Abhandlungen (series). 
Abhandlungen zur Theologie des Alten 
und Neuen Testaments (series). 
Allgemeine unabhaengige juedische 
Wochenzeitung (till 1966 = AWJD). 
Authorized Version of the Bible. 
Avadim (post-talmudic tractate). 

M. Avi-Yonah, Geografyah Historit shel 
Erez Yisrael (1962°). 

M. Avi-Yonah, The Holy Land from the 
Persian to the Arab conquest (536 B.C. to 
A.D. 640) (1960). 

Avot (talmudic tractate). 

Avodah Zarah (talmudic tractate). 
Allgemeine Wochenzeitung der Juden in 
Deutschland (since 1967 = AUJW). 
Allgemeine Zeitung des Judentums. 
H.Y.D. Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, ed. by 
LE. Benjacob, 2 pts. (1852) (and other 
editions). 


Biblical Archaeologist (1938ff.). 

W. Bacher, Agada der babylonischen 
Amoraeer (19137). 

W. Bacher, Agada der palaestinensischen 
Amoraeer (Heb. ed. Aggadat Amoraei Erez 
Yisrael), 2 vols. (1892-99). 

W. Bacher, Agada der Tannaiten (Heb. ed. 
Aggadot ha-Tanna’im, vol. 1, pt. 1 and 2 
(1903); vol. 2 (1890). 

W. Bacher, Tradition und Tradenten in den 
Schulen Palaestinas und Babyloniens (1914). 
Yitzhak (Fritz) Baer, History of the Jews in 
Christian Spain, 2 vols. (1961-66). 

Yitzhak (Fritz) Baer, Studien zur Geschichte 
der Juden im Koenigreich Aragonien 
waehrend des 13. und 14. Jahrhunderts 
(1913). 

Yitzhak (Fritz) Baer, Toledot ha-Yehudim 
bi-Sefarad ha-Nozerit mi-Tehillatan shel 
ha-Kehillot ad ha-Gerush, 2 vols. (19597). 
Yitzhak (Fritz) Baer, Die Juden im 
christlichen Spanien, 2 vols. (1929-36). 

S.I. Baer, Seder Avodat Yisrael (1868 and 
reprints). 

Bulletin de V’Alliance Israélite Universelle 
(1861-1913). 

Baker's Biographical Dictionary of 
Musicians, revised by N. Slonimsky (1958°; 
with Supplement 1965). 

I Baruch (Apocrypha). 

II Baruch (Pseudepigrapha). 

III Baruch (Pseudepigrapha). 

Biblical Archaeology Review. 

S.W. Baron, The Jewish Community, its 
History and Structure to the American 
Revolution, 3 vols. (1942). 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


Baron, Social 


Barthélemy-Milik 


BASOR 
Bauer-Leander 
BB 


BBB 
BBLA 


BBSAJ 


BDASI 


Begrich, Chronologie 
Bek. 

Bel 

Benjacob, Ozar 

Ben Sira 


Ben-Yehuda, Millon 


Benzinger, 
Archaeologie 
Ben Zvi, Eretz Israel 


Ben Zvi, Erez Israel 


BJRL 


BK 
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S.W. Baron, Social and Religious History of 
the Jews, 3 vols. (1937); enlarged, 1-2(19527), 
3-14 (1957-69). 

D. Barthélemy and J.T. Milik, Dead Sea 
Scrolls: Discoveries in the Judean Desert, 
vol. 1 Qumram Cave I (1955). 

Bulletin of the American School of Oriental 
Research. 

H. Bauer and P. Leander, Grammatik des 
Biblisch-Aramaeischen (1927; repr. 1962). 
(1) Bava Batra (talmudic tractate). 

(2) Biblische Beitraege (1943ff.). 

Bonner biblische Beitraege (series). 
Beitraege zur biblischen Landes- und 
Altertumskunde (until 1949-ZDPV). 
Bulletin, British School of Archaeology, 
Jerusalem (1922-25; after 1927 included in 
PEFQS). 

Alon (since 1948) or Hadashot 
Arkheologiyyot (since 1961), bulletin of the 
Department of Antiquities of the State of 
Israel. 

J. Begrich, Chronologie der Koenige von 
Israel und Juda (1929). 

Bekhorot (talmudic tractate). 

Bel and the Dragon (Apocrypha). 

LE. Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim (1880; repr. 
1956). 

see Ecclus. 

E. Ben-Yedhuda, Millon ha-Lashon ha- 
rit, 16 vols (1908-59; repr. in 8 vols., 
1959). 

I. Benzinger, Hebraeische Archaeologie 
(1927°). 

I. Ben-Zvi, Eretz Israel under Ottoman 
Rule (1960; offprint from L. Finkelstein 
(ed.), The Jews, their History, Culture and 
Religion (vol. 1). 

I. Ben-Zvi, Erez Israel bi- Ymei ha-Shilton 
ha-Ottomani (1955). 

Berakhot (talmudic tractate). 

Bezah (talmudic tractate). 

Bulletin of the Israel Exploration Society, 
see below BJPES. 

Bikkurim (talmudic tractate). 
Bibliography of Jewish Communities in 
Europe, catalog at General Archives for the 
History of the Jewish People, Jerusalem. 
Bulletin of the Jewish Palestine 
Exploration Society - English name of the 
Hebrew periodical known as: 

1. Yediot ha-Hevrah ha-Ivrit la-Hakirat 
Erez Yisrael va-Attikoteha (1933-1954); 

2. Yediot ha-Hevrah la-Hakirat Erez 
Yisrael va-Attikoteha (1954-1962); 

3. Yediot ba-Hakirat Erez Yisrael va- 
Attikoteha (1962ff.). 

Bulletin of the John Rylands Library 
(1914ff.). 

Bava Kamma (talmudic tractate). 


BLBI 
BM 


BO 
Bondy-Dworsky 


BOR 
Borée, Ortsnamen 


Bousset, Religion 
Bousset-Gressmann 


BR 
BRCI 


BRE 
BRF 


Briggs, Psalms 


Bright, Hist 
Brockelmann, Arab Lit 


Bruell, Jahrbuecher 


Brugmans-Frank 


BTS 


Bull, Index 


BW 
BWANT 


BZ 
BZAW 


BZIH 


CAB 
CAD 


CAH 
CAH? 


Calwer, Lexikon 
Cant. 


Bulletin of the Leo Baeck Institute (1957ff.). 
(1) Bava Mezia (talmudic tractate). 

(2) Beit Mikra (1955/56ff.). 

(3) British Museum. 
Bibbia e Oriente (1959ff.). 

G. Bondy and F. Dworsky, Regesten zur 
Geschichte der Juden in Boehmen, Maehren 
und Schlesien von 906 bis 1620, 2 vols. 
(1906). 
Bibliotheca Orientalis (19 43ff.). 

W. Borée Die alten Ortsnamen Palaestinas 
(1930). 
W. Bousset, Die Religion des Judentums im 
neutestamentlichen Zeitalter (19067). 

W. Bousset, Die Religion des Judentums im 
spaethellenistischen Zeitalter (1966°). 
Biblical Review (1916-25). 
Bulletin of the Research Council of Israel 
(1951/52-1954/55; then divided). 
Biblical Research (1956ff.). 
Bulletin of the Rabinowitz Fund for 

the Exploration of Ancient Synagogues 
(1949ff.). 

Ch. A. and E.G. Briggs, Critical and 
Exegetical Commentary on the Book of 
Psalms, 2 vols. (ICC, 1906-07). 

J. Bright, A History of Israel (1959). 

K. Brockelmann, Geschichte der arabischen 
Literatur, 2 vols. 1898-1902 ), supplement, 
3 vols. (1937-42). 
Jahrbuecher fuer juedische Geschichte und 
Litteratur, ed. by N. Bruell, Frankfurt 
(1874-90). 

H. Brugmans and A. Frank (eds.), 
Geschiedenis der Joden in Nederland 
(1940). 
Bible et Terre Sainte (1958ff.). 

S. Bull, Index to Biographies of 
Contemporary Composers (1964). 
Biblical World (1882-1920). 
Beitraege zur Wissenschaft vom Alten und 
Neuen Testament (1926ff.). 
Biblische Zeitschrift (1903ff.). 
Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fuer die 
alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, supplement 
to ZAW (1896ff.). 
Biuletyn Zydowskiego Instytutu 
Historycznego 

(1950ff.). 


Cahiers darchéologie biblique (1953ff.). 

The [Chicago] Assyrian Dictionary 
(1956ff.). 

Cambridge Ancient History, 12 vols. 
(1923-39) 

Cambridge Ancient History, second edition, 
14 vols. (1962-2005). 

Calwer, Bibellexikon. 

Canticles, usually given as Song ( = Song 
of Songs). 
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Cantera-Millas, 
Inscripciones 
CBQ 

CCARY 


CD 


Charles, Apocrypha 


Cher. 

I (or I) Chron. 
CIG 

cy 


CIL 
CIS 


CJ. 
Clermont-Ganneau, 
Arch 

CNFI 

Cod. Just. 

Cod. Theod. 

Col. 


Conder, Survey 


Conder-Kitchener 


Conf. 
Conforte, Kore 
Cong. 


Cont. 
I (or II) Cor. 


Cowley, Aramic 
Colwey, Cat 

CRB 
Crowfoot-Kenyon 
C.T. 

DAB 


Daiches, Jews 
Dalman, Arbeit 


Dan 
Davidson, Ozar 


EF Cantera and J.M. Millas, Las 
Inscripciones Hebraicas de Espana (1956). 
Catholic Biblical Quarterly (1939ff.). 
Central Conference of American Rabbis, 
Yearbook (1890/91ff.). 

Damascus Document from the Cairo 
Genizah (published by S. Schechter, 
Fragments of a Zadokite Work, 1910). 
R.H. Charles, Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha . . ., 2 vols. (1913; repr. 
1963-66). 

Philo, De Cherubim. 

Chronicles, book I and II (Bible). 
Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum. 
Corpus Inscriptionum Judaicarum, 2 vols. 
(1936-52). 

Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. 
Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum 
(1881ff.). 

Codex Justinianus. 

Ch. Clermont-Ganneau, Archaeological 
Researches in Palestine, 2 vols. (1896-99). 
Christian News from Israel (1949ff.). 
Codex Justinianus. 

Codex Theodosinanus. 

Epistle to the Colosssians (New 
Testament). 

Palestine Exploration Fund, Survey of 
Eastern Palestine, vol. 1, pt. I (1889) = C.R. 
Conder, Memoirs of the . . . Survey. 
Palestine Exploration Fund, Survey of 
Western Palestine, vol. 1, pts. 1-3 (1881- 
83) = C.R. Conder and H.H. Kitchener, 
Memoirs. 

Philo, De Confusione Linguarum. 

D. Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot (18427). 
Philo, De Congressu Quaerendae 
Eruditionis Gratia. 

Philo, De Vita Contemplativa. 

Epistles to the Corinthians (New 
Testament). 

A. Cowley, Aramaic Papyri of the Fifth 
Century B.C. (1923). 

A.E. Cowley, A Concise Catalogue of the 
Hebrew Printed Books in the Bodleian 
Library (1929). 

Cahiers de la Revue Biblique (1964ff.). 
J.W. Crowfoot, K.M. Kenyon and E.L. 
Sukenik, Buildings of Samaria (1942). 
Codex Theodosianus. 


Dictionary of American Biography (1928- 

58). 

S. Daiches, Jews in Babylonia (1910). 

G. Dalman, Arbeit und Sitte in Palaestina, 
7 vols.in 8 (1928-42 repr. 1964). 

Daniel (Bible). 

I. Davidson, Ozar ha-Shirah ve-ha-Piyyut, 
4 vols. (1924-33); Supplement in: HUCA, 

12-13 (1937/38), 715-823. 
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DB 

DBI 

Decal. 

Dem. 

DER 
Derenbourg, Hist 
Det. 

Deus 

Deut. 

Deut. R. 


DEZ 
DHGE 


Dik. Sof 


Dinur, Golah 


Dinur, Haganah 
Diringer, Iscr 


Discoveries 
DNB 


Dubnow, Divrei 
Dubnow, Hasidut 
Dubnow, Hist 
Dubnow, Hist Russ 
Dubnow, Outline 
Dubnow, Weltgesch 


Dukes, Poesie 


Dunlop, Khazars 


EA 


EB 
EBI 
EBIB 


Ebr. 
Eccles. 
Eccles. R. 
Ecclus. 


Eduy. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


J. Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible, 4 vols. 
(19637). 

EG. Vigoureaux et al. (eds.), Dictionnaire 
de la Bible, 5 vols. in 10 (1912); Supplement, 
8 vols. (1928-66) 

Philo, De Decalogo. 

Demai (talmudic tractate). 

Derekh Erez Rabbah (post-talmudic 
tractate). 

J. Derenbourg Essai sur histoire et la 
géographie de la Palestine (1867). 

Philo, Quod deterius potiori insidiari solet. 
Philo, Quod Deus immutabilis sit. 
Deuteronomy (Bible). 

Deuteronomy Rabbah. 

Derekh Erez Zuta (post-talmudic tractate). 
Dictionnaire @histoire et de géographie 
ecclésiastiques, ed. by A. Baudrillart et al., 
17 vols (1912-68). 

Dikdukei Soferim, variae lections of 

the talmudic text by Raphael Nathan 
Rabbinovitz (16 vols., 1867-97). 

B. Dinur (Dinaburg), Yisrael ba-Golah, 2 
vols. in 7 (1959-68) = vols. 5 and 6 of his 
Toledot Yisrael, second series. 

B. Dinur (ed.), Sefer Toledot ha-Haganah 
(195 4ff.). 

D. Diringer, Iscrizioni antico-ebraiche 
palestinesi (1934). 

Discoveries in the Judean Desert (195sff.). 
Dictionary of National Biography, 66 vols. 
(1921-222) with Supplements. 

S. Dubnow, Divrei Yemei Am Olam, 11 vols 
(1923-38 and further editions). 

S. Dubnow, Toledot ha-Hasidut (19607). 

S. Dubnow, History of the Jews (1967). 

S. Dubnow, History of the Jews in Russia 
and Poland, 3 vols. (1916 20). 

S. Dubnow, An Outline of Jewish History, 3 
vols. (1925-29). 

S. Dubnow, Weltgeschichte des juedischen 
Volkes 10 vols. (1925-29). 

L. Dukes, Zur Kenntnis der 
neuhebraeischen religioesen Poesie (1842). 
D. H. Dunlop, History of the Jewish 
Khazars (1954). 


El Amarna Letters (edited by J.A. 
Knudtzon), Die El-Amarna Tafel, 2 vols. 
(1907 14). 

Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

Estudios biblicos (19 41ff.). 

T.K. Cheyne and J.S. Black, Encyclopaedi 
Biblica, 4 vols. (1899-1903). 

Philo, De Ebrietate. 

Ecclesiastes (Bible). 

Ecclesiastes Rabbah. 

Ecclesiasticus or Wisdom of Ben Sira (or 
Sirach; Apocrypha). 

Eduyyot (mishanic tractate). 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


EG 

EH 

EHA 

EI 

EIS 

EIS? 

Eisenstein, Dinim 


Eisenstein, Yisrael 


EIV 
EJ 


EJC 


Elbogen, Century 


Elbogen, Gottesdienst 


Elon, Mafte’ah 
EM 

I (or ID) En. 
EncRel 


Eph. 
Ephros, Cant 


Ep. Jer. 


Epstein, Amoraim 


Epstein, Marriage 
Epstein, Mishnah 
Epstein, Tannaim 
ER 

Er. 

ERE 

ErlIsr 

I Esd. 

II Esd. 

ESE 

ESN 

ESS 

Esth. 

Est. R. 


ET 
Eusebius, Onom. 


Ex. 
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Enziklopedyah shel Galuyyot (1953¢f.). 

Even ha-Ezer. 

Enziklopedyah la-Hafirot Arkheologiyyot 
be-Erez Yisrael, 2 vols. (1970). 
Enzyklopaedie des Islams, 4 vols. (1905-14). 
Supplement vol. (1938). 

Encyclopaedia of Islam, 4 vols. (1913-36; 
repr. 1954-68). 

Encyclopaedia of Islam, second edition 
(1960-2000). 

J.D. Eisenstein, Ozar Dinim u-Minhagim 
(1917; several reprints). 

J.D. Eisenstein, Ozar Yisrael (10 vols, 1907- 
13; repr. with several additions 1951). 
Enziklopedyah Ivrit (1949ff.). 
Encyclopaedia Judaica (German, A-L only), 
10 vols. (1928-34). 

Enciclopedia Judaica Castellana, 10 vols. 
(1948-51). 

I Elbogen, A Century of Jewish Life (19607). 
I Elbogen, Der juedische Gottesdienst ... 
(1931°, repr. 1962). 

M. Elon (ed.), Mafteah ha-Sheelot ve-ha- 
Teshuvot ha-Rosh (1965). 

Enziklopedyah Mikra’it (1950ff.). 

I and II Enoch (Pseudepigrapha). 
Encyclopedia of Religion, 15 vols. (1987, 
2005). 

Epistle to the Ephesians (New Testament). 
G. Ephros, Cantorial Anthology, 5 vols. 
(1929-57). 

Epistle of Jeremy (Apocrypha). 

J N. Epstein, Mevoot le-Sifrut ha-Amoraim 
(1962). 

LM. Epstein, Marriage Laws in the Bible 
and the Talmud (1942). 

J. N. Epstein, Mavo le-Nusah ha-Mishnah, 
2 vols. (19647). 

J. N. Epstein, Mavo le-Sifruth ha-Tanna’im. 
(1947). 

Ecumenical Review. 

Eruvin (talmudic tractate). 

Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, 13 
vols. (1908-26); reprinted. 

Eretz-Israel, Israel Exploration Society. 

I Esdras (Apocrypha) ( = IT] Ezra). 

II Esdras (Apocrypha) ( = IV Ezra). 
Ephemeris fuer semitische Epigraphik, ed. 
by M. Lidzbarski. 

Encyclopaedia Sefaradica Neerlandica, 2 
pts. (1949). 

Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, 15 vols. 
(1930-35); reprinted in 8 vols. (1948-49). 
Esther (Bible). 

Esther Rabbah. 

Enziklopedyah Talmudit (1947ff.). 

E. Klostermann (ed.), Das Onomastikon 
(1904), Greek with Hieronymus’ Latin 
translation. 

Exodus (Bible). 


Ex. R. 
Exs 
EZD 


Ezek. 
Ezra 
III Ezra 
IV Ezra 


Feliks, Ha-Zome’ah 


Finkelstein, Middle 


Ages 


Fischel, Islam 


EJW 


Frankel, Mevo 
Frankel, Mishnah 
Frazer, Folk-Lore 
Frey, Corpus 
Friedmann, 


Lebensbilder 
FRLT 


Frumkin-Rivlin 


Fuenn, Keneset 


Fuerst, Bibliotheca 


Fuerst, Karaeertum 


Fug. 


Gal. 


Galling, Reallexikon 
Gardiner, Onomastica 


Geiger, Mikra 
Geiger, Urschrift 


Gen. 
Gen. R. 
Ger. 
Germ Jud 


Exodus Rabbah. 

Philo, De Exsecrationibus. 
Enziklopeday shel ha-Ziyyonut ha-Datit 
(1951ff.). 

Ezekiel (Bible). 

Ezra (Bible). 

III Ezra (Pseudepigrapha). 

IV Ezra (Pseudepigrapha). 


J. Feliks, Ha-Zome'ah ve-ha-Hai ba- 
Mishnah (1983). 

L. Finkelstein, Jewish Self-Government in 
the Middle Ages (1924). 


WY). Fischel, Jews in the Economic and 
Political Life of Mediaeval Islam (1937; 
reprint with introduction “The Court Jew 
in the Islamic World,” 1969). 

Fuehrer durch die juedische 
Gemeindeverwaltung und Wohlfahrtspflege 
in Deutschland (1927/28). 

Z. Frankel, Mevo ha-Yerushalmi (1870; 
reprint 1967). 

Z. Frankel, Darkhei ha-Mishnah (195973 
reprint 1959”). 

J.G. Frazer, Folk-Lore in the Old Testament, 
3 vols. (1918-19). 

J.-B. Frey, Corpus Inscriptionum 
Iudaicarum, 2 vols. (1936-52). 

A. Friedmann, Lebensbilder beruehmter 
Kantoren, 3 vols. (1918-27). 

Forschungen zur Religion und Literatur 
des Alten und Neuen Testaments (series) 
(1950ff.). 

A.L. Frumkin and E. Rivlin, Toledot 
Hakhmei Yerushalayim, 3 vols. (1928-30), 
Supplement vol. (1930). 

SJ. Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, 4 vols. (1887- 
go). 

J. Fuerst, Bibliotheca Judaica, 2 vols. (1863; 
repr. 1960). 

J. Fuerst, Geschichte des Karaeertums, 3 
vols. (1862-69). 

Philo, De Fuga et Inventione. 


Epistle to the Galatians (New Testament). 
K. Galling, Biblisches Reallexikon (1937). 
A.H. Gardiner, Ancient Egyptian 
Onomastica, 3 vols. (1947). 

A. Geiger, Ha-Mikra ve-Targumay, tr. by 
J.L. Baruch (1949). 

A. Geiger, Urschrift und Uebersetzungen 
der Bibel 19287). 

Genesis (Bible). 

Genesis Rabbah. 

Gerim (post-talmudic tractate). 

M. Brann, I. Elbogen, A. Freimann, and H. 
Tykocinski (eds.), Germania Judaica, vol. 
1 (1917; repr. 1934 and 1963); vol. 2, in 2 pts. 
(1917-68), ed. by Z. Avneri. 
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GHAT 


Ghirondi-Neppi 


Gig. 
Ginzberg, Legends 


Git. 
Glueck, Explorations 


Goell, Bibliography 


Goodenough, Symbols 


Gordon, Textbook 
Graetz, Gesch 
Graetz, Hist 
Graetz, Psalmen 
Graetz, Rabbinowitz 
Gray, Names 
Gressmann, Bilder 
Gressmann, Texte 
Gross, Gal Jud 
Grove, Dict 
Guedemann, Gesch 
Erz 

Guedemann, 
Quellenschr 

Guide 

Gulak, Ozar 


Gulak, Yesodei 


Guttmann, Mafte’ah 


Guttmann, 
Philosophies 


Hab. 
Hag. 
Haggai 
Hal. 


Goettinger Handkommentar zum Alten 
Testament (1917-22). 

M.S. Ghirondi and G.H. Neppi, Toledot 
Gedolei Yisrael u-Geonei Italyah ... u- 
Ve'urim al Sefer Zekher Zaddikim li- 
Verakhah . . (1853), index in ZHB, 17 
(1914), 171-83. 

Philo, De Gigantibus. 

L. Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews, 7 vols. 
(1909-38; and many reprints). 

Gittin (talmudic tractate). 

N. Gleuck, Explorations in Eastern 
Palestine, 2 vols. (1951). 

Y. Goell, Bibliography of Modern Hebrew 
Literature in English Translation (1968). 
E.R. Goodenough, Jewish Symbols in the 
Greco-Roman Period, 13 vols. (1953-68). 
C.H. Gordon, Ugaritic Textbook (1965; 
repr. 1967). 

H. Graetz, Geschichte der Juden (last 
edition 1874-1908). 

H. Graetz, History of the Jews, 6 vols. 
(1891-1902). 

H. Graetz, Kritischer Commentar zu den 
Psalmen, 2 vols. in 1 (1882-83). 

H. Graetz, Divrei Yemei Yisrael, tr. by S.P. 
Rabbinowitz. (1928 19297). 

G.B. Gray, Studies in Hebrew Proper Names 
(1896). 

H. Gressmann, Altorientalische Bilder zum 
Alten Testament (19277). 

H. Gressmann, Altorientalische Texte zum 
Alten Testament (19267). 

H. Gross, Gallia Judaica (1897; repr. with 
add. 1969). 

Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians, 
ed. by E. Blum 9 vols. (1954°) and suppl. 
(1961°). 

M. Guedemann, Geschichte des 
Erziehungswesens und der Cultur der 
abendlaendischen Juden, 3 vols. (1880-88). 
M. Guedemann, Quellenschriften zur 
Geschichte des Unterrichts und der 
Erziehung bei den deutschen Juden (1873, 
1891). 

Maimonides, Guide of the Perplexed. 

A. Gulak, Ozar ha-Shetarot ha-Nehugim 
be- Yisrael (1926). 

A. Gulak, Yesodei ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri, 
Seder Dinei Mamonot be-Yisrael, al pi 
Mekorot ha-Talmud ve-ha-Posekim, 4 vols. 
(1922; repr. 1967). 

M. Guttmann, Mafteah ha-Talmud, 3 vols. 
(1906-30). 

J. Guttmann, Philosophies of Judaism 


(1964). 


Habakkuk (Bible). 

Hagigah (talmudic tractate). 
Haggai (Bible). 

Hallah (talmudic tractate). 
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Halevy, Dorot 
Halpern, Pinkas 


Hananel-Eskenazi 


HB 
Heb. 
Heilprin, Dorot 


Her. 
Hertz, Prayer 


Herzog, Instit 


Herzog-Hauck 
HHY 


Hirschberg, Afrikah 
HJ 
HL 


HM 
Hommel, Ueberliefer. 


Hor. 

Horodezky, Hasidut 
Horowitz, Erez Yis 
Hos. 

HTR 


HUCA 


Hul. 
Husik, Philosophy 


Hyman, Toledot 


Ibn Daud, Tradition 
ICC 


IDB 
Idelsohn, Litugy 
Idelsohn, Melodien 


Idelsohn, Music 


ABBREVIATIONS 


I. Halevy, Dorot ha-Rishonim, 6 vols. 
(1897-1939). 

I. Halpern (Halperin), Pinkas Vaad Arba 
Arazot (1945). 

A. Hananel and Eskenazi (eds.), Fontes 
Hebraici ad res oeconomicas socialesque 
terrarum balcanicarum saeculo XVI 
pertinentes, 2 vols, (1958-60; in Bulgarian). 
Hebraeische Bibliographie (1858-82). 
Epistle to the Hebrews (New Testament). 
J. Heilprin (Heilperin), Seder ha-Dorot, 3 
vols. (1882; repr. 1956). 

Philo, Quis Rerum Divinarum Heres. 

J.H. Hertz (ed.), Authorised Daily Prayer 
Book (rev. ed. 1948; repr. 1963). 

I. Herzog, The Main Institutions of Jewish 
Law, 2 vols. (1936-39; repr. 1967). 

J.J. Herzog and A. Hauch (eds.), Real 
encycklopaedie fuer protestantische 
Theologie (1896-1913°). 

Ha-Zofeh le-Hokhmat Yisrael (first four 
volumes under the title Ha-Zofeh me-Erez 
Hagar) (1910/11-13). 

H.Z. Hirschberg, Toledot ha-Yehudim be- 
Afrikah ha-Zofonit, 2 vols. (1965). 
Historia Judaica (1938-61). 

Das Heilige Land (1857ff.) 

Hoshen Mishpat. 

E Hommel, Die altisraelitische 
Ueberlieferung in inschriftlicher 
Beleuchtung (1897). 

Horayot (talmudic tractate). 

S.A. Horodezky, Ha-Hasidut ve-ha- 
Hasidim, 4 vols. (1923). 

I.W. Horowitz, Erez Yisrael u-Shekhenoteha 
(1923). 

Hosea (Bible). 

Harvard Theological Review (1908ff.). 
Hebrew Union College Annual (1904; 
192.4ff.) 

Hullin (talmudic tractate). 

I. Husik, History of Medieval Jewish 
Philosophy (19327). 

A. Hyman, Toledot Tanna’im ve-Amoraim 
(1910; repr. 1964). 


Abraham Ibn Daud, Sefer ha-Qabbalah 

- The Book of Tradition, ed. and tr. By G.D. 
Cohen (1967). 

International Critical Commentary on 
the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments (series, 1908ff.). 

Interpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible, 4 vols. 
(1962). 

A. Z. Idelsohn, Jewish Liturgy and its 
Development (1932; paperback repr. 1967) 
A. Z. Idelsohn, Hebraeisch-orientalischer 
Melodienschatz, 10 vols. (1914 32). 

A. Z. Idelsohn, Jewish Music in its 
Historical Development (1929; paperback 


repr. 1967). 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


IEJ 
IESS 


IG 
IGYB 


ILR 
IMIT 


IMT 
INB 
INJ 
los 
Isa. 
ITHL 


IZBG 


JA 
James 
JAOS 


Jastrow, Dict 


JBA 
JBL 
JBR 
Jc 
Jcs 
JE 


Jer. 
Jeremias, Alte Test 


JGGJC 


JHSEM 
JHSET 
JJGL 
JJLG 
ys 
JJSO 
JV 

JL 
JMES 
JNES 
JINUL. 


Job 
Joel 
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Israel Exploration Journal (1950ff.). 
International Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences (various eds.). 

Inscriptiones Graecae, ed. by the Prussian 
Academy. 

Israel Government Year Book (1949/ 
5off.). 

Israel Law Review (1966ff.). 

Izraelita Magyar Irodalmi Tarsulat Evkényv 
(1895 1948). 

International Military Tribunal. 

Israel Numismatic Bulletin (1962-63). 
Israel Numismatic Journal (1963ff.). 
Philo, De Iosepho. 

Isaiah (Bible). 

Institute for the Translation of Hebrew 
Literature. 

Internationale Zeitschriftenschau fuer 
Bibelwissenschaft und Grenzgebiete 


(1951ff.). 


Journal asiatique (1822ff.). 

Epistle of James (New Testament). 
Journal of the American Oriental Society 
(c. 1850ff.) 

M. Jastrow, Dictionary of the Targumim, 
the Talmud Babli and Yerushalmi, and the 
Midrashic literature, 2 vols. (1886 1902 and 
reprints). 

Jewish Book Annual (19242ff.). 

Journal of Biblical Literature (1881ff.). 
Journal of Bible and Religion (1933ff.). 
Jewish Chronicle (1841ff.). 

Journal of Cuneiform Studies (1947ff.). 
Jewish Encyclopedia, 12 vols. (1901-05 
several reprints). 

Jeremiah (Bible). 

A. Jeremias, Das Alte Testament im Lichte 
des alten Orients 1930*). 

Jahrbuch der Gesellschaft fuer Geschichte 
der Juden in der Cechoslovakischen 
Republik (1929-38). 

Jewish Historical Society of England, 
Miscellanies (1925ff.). 

Jewish Historical Society of England, 
Transactions (1893ff.). 

Jahrbuch fuer juedische Geschichte und 
Literatur (Berlin) (1898-1938). 

Jahrbuch derr juedische-literarischen 
Gesellschaft (Frankfurt) (1903-32). 
Journal of Jewish Studies (1948ff.). 

Jewish Journal of Sociology (1959ff.). 
Jahrbuch fuer juedische Volkskunde (1898- 
1924). 

Juedisches Lexikon, 5 vols. (1927-30). 
Journal of the Middle East Society (1947ff.). 
Journal of Near Eastern Studies 
(continuation of AJSLL) (1942ff.). 

Jewish National and University Library. 
Job (Bible). 

Joel (Bible). 


John 


I, Il and II John 
Jos., Ant 


Jos. Apion 
Jos., index 


Jos., Life 
Jos, Wars 


Josh. 
JPESB 


JPESJ 


JPOS 


Juster, Juifs 


JYB 
JZWL 


Kal. 
Kal. R. 
Katz, England 


Kaufmann, Schriften 


Kaufmann Y., 
Religion 


Kaufmann Y., Toledot 


KAW] 


Kayserling, Bibl 


Kelim 
Ker. 
Ket. 


Gospel according to John (New 
Testament). 

Epistles of John (New Testament). 
Josephus, Jewish Antiquities (Loeb Classics 
ed.). 

Josephus, Against Apion (Loeb Classics 
ed.). 

Josephus Works, Loeb Classics ed., index 
of names. 

Josephus, Life (ed. Loeb Classics). 
Josephus, The Jewish Wars (Loeb Classics 
ed.). 

Joshua (Bible). 

Jewish Palestine Exploration Society 
Bulletin, see BJPES. 

Jewish Palestine Exploration Society 
Journal - Eng. Title of the Hebrew 
periodical Kovez ha-Hevrah ha-Ivrit la- 
Hakirat Erez Yisrael va-Attikoteha. 
Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society 
(1920-48). 

Jewish Publication Society of America, The 
Torah (1962, 19677); The Holy Scriptures 
(1917). 

Jewish Quarterly Review (1889ff.). 
Journal of Religion (1921ff.). 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1838ff.). 
Journal of Religious History (1960/61ff.). 
Jewish Social Studies (1939ff.). 

Jouranl of Semitic Studies (1956ff.). 
Journal of Theological Studies (1900ff.). 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America 
(also abbreviated as JTS). 

Jubilees (Pseudepigrapha). 

Judges (Bible). 

Book of Judith (Apocrypha). 

J. Juster, Les Juifs dans [Empire Romain, 2 
vols. (1914). 

Jewish Year Book (1896ff.). 

Juedische Zeitschift fuer Wissenschaft und 
Leben (1862-75). 


Kallah (post-talmudic tractate). 

Kallah Rabbati (post-talmudic tractate). 
‘The Jews in the History of England, 1485- 
1850 (1994). 

D. Kaufmann, Gesammelte Schriften, 3 
vols. (1908 15). 

Y. Kaufmann, The Religion of Israel (1960), 
abridged tr. of his Toledot. 

Y. Kaufmann, Toledot ha-Emunah ha- 
Yisreelit, 4 vols. (1937 57). 
Korrespondenzblatt des Vereins zur 
Gruendung und Erhaltung der Akademie 
fuer die Wissenschaft des Judentums (1920 
30). 

M. Kayserling, Biblioteca Espajiola- 
Portugueza-Judaica (1880; repr. 1961). 
Kelim (mishnaic tractate). 

Keritot (talmudic tractate). 

Ketubbot (talmudic tractate). 
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Kid. 

Kil. 

Kin. 

Kisch, Germany 
Kittel, Gesch 
Klausner, Bayit Sheni 
Klausner, Sifrut 
Klein, corpus 


Koehler-Baumgartner 


Kohut, Arukh 


Krauss, Tal Arch 
Kressel, Leksikon 


KS 
Kut. 


LA 


L.A. 
Lachower, Sifrut 


Lam. 
Lam. R. 
Landshuth, Ammudei 


Legat. 
Lehmann, Nova Bibl 


Lev. 

Lev. R. 

Levy, Antologia 
Levy J., Chald Targ 
Levy J., Nuehebr Tal 
Lewin, Ozar 
Lewysohn, Zool 


Lidzbarski, Handbuch 


Life 
LNYL 


Loew, Flora 


LSI 
Luckenbill, Records 


Kiddushim (talmudic tractate). 

Kilayim (talmudic tractate). 

Kinnim (mishnaic tractate). 

G. Kisch, Jews in Medieval Germany 
(1949). 

R. Kittel, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, 3 
vols. (1922-28). 

J. Klausner, Historyah shel ha-Bayit ha- 
Sheni, 5 vols. (1950/512). 

J. Klausner, Historyah shel haSifrut ha-Ivrit 
ha-Hadashah, 6 vols. (1952-582). 

S. Klein (ed.), Juedisch-palaestinisches 
Corpus Inscriptionum (1920). 

L. Koehler and W. Baumgartner, Lexicon in 
Veteris Testamenti libros (1953). 

H.J.A. Kohut (ed.), Sefer he-Arukh ha- 
Shalem, by Nathan b. Jehiel of Rome, 8 
vols. (1876-92; Supplement by S. Krauss et 
al., 1936; repr. 1955). 

S. Krauss, Talmudische Archaeologie, 3 vols. 
(1910-12; repr. 1966). 

G. Kressel, Leksikon ha-Sifrut ha-Ivrit ba- 
Dorot ha-Aharonim, 2 vols. (1965-67). 
Kirjath Sepher (1923/4ff.). 

Kuttim (post-talmudic tractate). 


Studium Biblicum Franciscanum, Liber 
Annuus (1951ff.). 

Philo, Legum allegoriae. 

E Lachower, Toledot ha-Sifrut ha-Ivrit 
ha-Hadashah, 4 vols. (1947-48; several 
reprints). 

Lamentations (Bible). 

Lamentations Rabbah. 

L. Landshuth, Ammudei ha-Avodah (1857- 
62; repr. with index, 1965). 

Philo, De Legatione ad Caium. 

R.P. Lehmann, Nova Bibliotheca Anglo- 
Judaica (1961). 

Leviticus (Bible). 

Leviticus Rabbah. 

I. Levy, Antologia de liturgia judeo- 
espanola (1965ff.). 

J. Levy, Chaldaeisches Woerterbuch ueber 
die Targumim, 2 vols. (1967-68; repr. 1959). 
J. Levy, Neuhebraeisches und chaldaeisches 
Woerterbuch ueber die Talmudim ..., 4 
vols. (1875-89; repr. 1963). 

Lewin, Ozar ha-Geonim, 12 vols. (1928-43). 
L. Lewysohn, Zoologie des Talmuds 

(1858). 

M. Lidzbarski, Handbuch der 
nordsemitischen Epigraphik, 2 vols (1898). 
Josephus, Life (Loeb Classis ed.). 

Leksikon fun der Nayer Yidisher Literatur 
(1956ff.). 

I. Loew, Die Flora der Juden, 4 vols. (1924 
34; repr. 1967). 

Laws of the State of Israel (1948ff.). 

D.D. Luckenbill, Ancient Records of Assyria 
and Babylonia, 2 vols. (1926). 
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Luke 


LXX 


Maas. 
Maas. Sh. 
I, IJ, I, and IVMacc. 


Maimonides, Guide 
Maim., Yad 


Maisler, 
Untersuchungen 


Mak. 
Makhsh. 
Mal. 

Mann, Egypt 


Mann, Texts 


Mansi 


Margalioth, Gedolei 
Margalioth, Hakhmei 


Margalioth, Cat 


Mark 


Mart. Isa. 
Mas. 
Matt. 





Mayer, Art 
MB 
MEAH 


Meg. 
Meg. Taian. 


Meil 

MEJ 

Mehk. 

Mekh. SbY 
Men. 

MER 

Meyer, Gesch 


Meyer, Ursp 





Mez. 
MGADJ 


MGG 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Gospel according to Luke (New 
Testament) 
Septuagint (Greek translation of the Bible). 


Maaserot (talmudic tractate). 

Maase Sheni (talmudic tractate). 
Maccabees, I, II, III (Apocrypha), IV 
(Pseudepigrapha). 

Maimonides, Guide of the Perplexed. 
Maimonides, Mishneh Torah (Yad 
Hazakah). 

B. Maisler (Mazar), Untersuchungen zur 
alten Geschichte und Ethnographie Syriens 
und Palaestinas, 1 (1930). 

Makkot (talmudic tractate). 

Makhshrin (mishnaic tractate). 

Malachi (Bible). 

J. Mann, Jews in Egypt in Palestine under 
the Fatimid Caliphs, 2 vols. (1920-22). 

J. Mann, Texts and Studies, 2 vols 
(1931-35). 

G.D. Mansi, Sacrorum Conciliorum nova 
et amplissima collectio, 53 vols. in 60 (1901- 
27; repr. 1960). 

M. Margalioth, Enziklopedyah le-Toledot 
Gedolei Yisrael, 4 vols. (1946-50). 

M. Margalioth, Enziklopedyah le-Hakhmei 
ha-Talmud ve-ha-Geonim, 2 vols. (1945). 
G. Margalioth, Catalogue of the Hebrew 
and Samaritan Manuscripts in the British 
Museum, 4 vols. (1899-1935). 

Gospel according to Mark (New 
Testament). 

Martyrdom of Isaiah (Pseudepigrapha). 
Masorah. 

Gospel according to Matthew (New 
Testameant). 

L.A. Mayer, Bibliography of Jewish Art 
(1967). 

Wochenzeitung (formerly Mitteilungsblatt) 
des Irgun Olej Merkas Europa (1933ff.). 
Misceldnea de estudios drabes y hebraicos 
(1952ff.). 

Megillah (talmudic tractate). 

Megillat Taanit (in HUCA, 8 9 (1931-32), 
318-51). 

Me’ilah (mishnaic tractate). 

Middle East Journal (1947ff.). 

Mekhilta de-R. Ishmael. 

Mekhilta de-R. Simeon bar Yohai. 
Menahot (talmudic tractate). 

Middle East Record (1960ff.). 

E. Meyer, Geschichte des Alterums, 5 vols. 
in 9 (1925-58). 

E. Meyer, Urspring und Anfaenge des 
Christentums (1921). 

Mezuzah (post-talmudic tractate). 
Mitteilungen des Gesamtarchivs der 
deutschen Juden (1909-12). 

Die Musik in Geschichte und Gegenwart, 14 
vols. (1949-68). 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


MGG@ 


MGH 
MGJV 


MGw] 
MHJ 


Michael, Or 


Mid. 

Mid. Ag. 
Mid. Hag. 
Mid. Job. 
Mid. Jonah 
Mid. Lek. Tov 
Mid. Prov. 
Mid. Ps. 


Mid. Sam. 
Mid. Song 
Mid. Tan. 
Miége, Maroc 


Mig. 
Mik. 
Milano, Bibliotheca 





Milano, Italia 
MIO 


Mish. 
MJ 

MJC 
MK 
MNDPV 


Mortara, Indice 


Mos 
Moscati, Epig 


MT 
Mueller, Musiker 





Munk, Mélanges 
Mut. 
MW] 


Nah. 
Naz. 
NDB 
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Die Musik in Geschichte und Gegenwart, 
2nd edition (1994) 

Monumenta Germaniae Historica (1826ff.). 
Mitteilungen der Gesellschaft fuer juedische 
Volkskunde (1898-1929); title varies, see 
also JJV. 

Monatsschrift fuer Geschichte und 
Wissenschaft des Judentums (1851-1939). 
Momumenta Hungariae Judaica, 11 vols. 
(1903-67). 

H.H. Michael, Or ha-Hayyim: Hakhmei 
Yisrael ve-Sifreihem, ed. by S.Z. H. 
Halberstam and N. Ben-Menahem (19657). 
Middot (mishnaic tractate). 

Midrash Aggadah. 

Midrash ha-Gadol. 

Midrash Job. 

Midrash Jonah. 

Midrash Lekah Tov. 

Midrash Proverbs. 

Midrash Tehillim (Eng tr. The Midrash on 
Psalms (JPS, 1959). 

Midrash Samuel. 

Midrash Shir ha-Shirim. 

Midrash Tanna’im on Deuteronomy. 

J.L. Miége, Le Maroc et l'Europe, 3 vols. 
(1961 62). 

Philo, De Migratione Abrahami. 

Mikvaot (mishnaic tractate). 

A. Milano, Bibliotheca Historica Italo- 
Judaica (1954); supplement for 1954-63 
(1964); supplement for 1964-66 in RMI, 
32 (1966). 

A. Milano, Storia degli Ebrei in Italia 
(1963). 

Mitteilungen des Instituts fuer 
Orientforschung 1953ff.). 

Mishnah. 

Le Monde Juif (1946ff.). 

see Neubauer, Chronicles. 

Moed Katan (talmudic tractate). 
Mitteilungen und Nachrichten des 
deutschen Palaestinavereins (1895-1912). 
M. Mortara, Indice Alfabetico dei Rabbini e 
Scrittori Israeliti ... in Italia ... (1886). 
Philo, De Vita Mosis. 

S, Moscati, Epigrafia ebaica antica 1935- 
1950 (1951). 

Masoretic Text of the Bible. 

[E.H. Mueller], Deutisches Musiker- 
Lexikon (1929) 

S. Munk, Mélanges de philosophie juive et 
arabe (1859; repr. 1955). 

Philo, De Mutatione Nominum. 

Magazin fuer die Wissenshaft des 
Judentums (18745 93). 


Nahum (Bible). 
Nazir (talmudic tractate). 
Neue Deutsche Biographie (1953ff.). 


Nuebauer, Cat 








Neubauer, Géogr 


Neuman, Spain 


Neusner, Babylonia 
Nid. 
Noah 


Noth, Hist Isr 


Noth, Ueberlief 
Noth, Welt 
Nowack, Lehrbuch 
NT 


Num. 
Num R. 








Obad. 

ODNB online 
OH 

Oho. 
Olmstead 


Or. Sibyll. 
OS 
OTS 


PAAJR 


Pap 4QS° 
Par. 
Pauly-Wissowa 


Neubauer, Chronicles 


Nedarim (talmudic tractate). 

Nega’im (mishnaic tractate). 

Nehemiah (Bible). 

New Grove Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians (2001). 

A. Neubauer, Catalogue of the Hebrew 
Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library ..., 2 
vols. (1886-1906). 

A. Neubauer, Mediaeval Jewish Chronicles, 
2 vols. (Heb., 1887-95; repr. 1965), Eng. 
title of Seder ha-Hakhamim ve-Korot ha- 
Yamim. 

A. Neubauer, La géographie du Talmud 
(1868). 

A.A. Neuman, The Jews in Spain, their 
Social, Political, and Cultural Life 
During the Middle Ages, 2 vols. 

(1942). 

J. Neusner, History of the Jews in Babylonia, 
5 vols. 1965-70), 2nd revised printing 
1960ff.). 

Niddah (talmudic tractate). 

Fragment of Book of Noah 
(Pseudepigrapha). 

M. Noth, History of Israel (1958). 


Noth, Personennamen M. Noth, Die israelitischen Personennamen. 


.. (1928). 

M. Noth, Ueberlieferungsgeschichte des 
Pentateuchs (1949). 

M. Noth, Die Welt des Alten Testaments 
(1957). 

W. Nowack, Lehrbuch der hebraeischen 
Archaeologie, 2 vols (1894). 

New Testament. 

Numbers (Bible). 

Numbers Rabbah. 





Obadiah (Bible). 

Oxford Dictionary of National Biography. 
Orah Hayyim. 

Oholot (mishnaic tractate). 

H.T. Olmstead, History of Palestine and 
Syria (1931; repr. 1965). 

Orientalistische Literaturzeitung (1898ff.) 
Eusebius, Onomasticon. 

Philo, De Opificio Mundi. 

Osef Piskei Din shel ha-Rabbanut ha-Rashit 
le-Erez Yisrael, Bet ha-Din ha-Gadol le- 
Trurim (1950). 

Orlah (talmudic tractate). 

Sibylline Oracles (Pseudepigrapha). 
LOrient Syrien (1956ff.) 
Oudtestamentische Studien (1942ff.). 


Proceedings of the American Academy for 
Jewish Research (1930ff.) 

A papyrus exemplar of IQS. 

Parah (mishnaic tractate). 

AF, Pauly, Realencyklopaedie der klassichen 
Alertumswissenschaft, ed. by G. Wissowa et 
al. (1864ff.) 
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PD 

PDR 

PdRE 

PdRK 

Pe'ah 

Peake, Commentary 
Pedersen, Israel 


PEFQS 


PEQ 


Perles, Beitaege 
Pes. 

Pesh. 

Pesher Hab. 


land II Pet. 
Pfeiffer, Introd 


PG 
Phil. 


Philem. 
PIASH 


PJB 


PK 


PL 


Plant 
PO 


Pool, Prayer 

Post 

PR 

Praem. 

Prawer, Zalbanim 
Press, Erez 


Pritchard, Pictures 


Pritchard, Texts 


Piskei Din shel Bet ha-Mishpat ha-Elyon le- 
Yisrael (19 48ff.) 

Piskei Din shel Battei ha-Din ha- 
Rabbaniyyim be- Yisrael. 

Pirkei de-R. Eliezer (Eng. tr. 1916. (19657). 
Pesikta de-Rav Kahana. 

Peah (talmudic tractate). 

AJ. Peake (ed.), Commentary on the Bible 
(1919; rev. 1962). 

J. Pedersen, Israel, Its Life and Culture, 4 
vols. in 2 (1926-40). 

Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly 
Statement (1869-1937; since 1938—PEQ). 
Palestine Exploration Quarterly (until 
1937 PEFQS; after 1927 includes 

BBSAJ). 

J. Perles, Beitraege zur rabbinischen 
Sprachund Alterthumskunde (1893). 
Pesahim (talmudic tractate). 

Peshitta (Syriac translation of the Bible). 
Commentary to Habakkuk from Qumran; 
see 1Qp Hab. 

Epistles of Peter (New Testament). 

R.H. Pfeiffer, Introduction to the Old 
Testament (1948). 

J.P. Migne (ed.), Patrologia Graeca, 161 
vols. (1866-86). 

Epistle to the Philippians (New 
Testament). 

Epistle to the Philemon (New Testament). 
Proceedings of the Israel Academy of 
Sciences and Humanities (1963/7ff.). 
Palaestinajahrbuch des deutschen 
evangelischen Institutes fuer 
Altertumswissenschaft, Jerusalem (1905- 
1933). 

Pinkas ha-Kehillot, encyclopedia of 
Jewish communities, published in over 
30 volumes by Yad Vashem from 1970 
and arranged by countries, regions and 
localities. For 3-vol. English edition see 
Spector, Jewish Life. 

J.P. Migne (ed.), Patrologia Latina 221 vols. 
(1844-64). 

Philo, De Plantatione. 

R. Graffin and F. Nau (eds.), Patrologia 
Orientalis (1903ff.) 

D. de Sola Pool, Traditional Prayer Book 
for Sabbath and Festivals (1960). 

Philo, De Posteritate Caini. 

Pesikta Rabbati. 

Philo, De Praemiis et Poenis. 

J. Prawer, Toledot Mamlekhet ha-Zalbanim 
be-Erez Yisrael, 2 vols. (1963). 

I. Press, Erez- Yisrael, Enziklopedyah 
Topografit-Historit, 4 vols. (1951-55). 

J.B. Pritchard (ed.), Ancient Near East in 
Pictures (1954, 1970). 

J.B. Pritchard (ed.), Ancient Near East Texts 
... (1970°). 
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Pr. Man. 
Prob. 
Prov. 

PS 


Ps. 
PSBA 


Ps. of Sol 


IQ Apoc 


6QD 


QDAP 


4QDeut. 32 


4QEx* 


4QEx* 


4QFlor 


QGJD 


1QH 


IQIs* 


IQIs 


1QM 


4QpNah 


IQphyl 


4Q Prayer of 
Nabonidus 


IQS 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Prayer of Manasses (Apocrypha). 
Philo, Quod Omnis Probus Liber Sit. 
Proverbs (Bible). 

Palestinsky Sbornik (Russ. (1881 1916, 
1954ff). 

Psalms (Bible). 

Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology (1878-1918). 

Psalms of Solomon (Pseudepigrapha). 


The Genesis Apocryphon from Qumran, 
cave one, ed. by N. Avigad and Y. Yadin 
(1956). 

Damascus Document or Sefer Berit 
Dammesk from Qumran, cave six, ed. by 
M. Baillet, in RB, 63 (1956), 513-23 (see 
also CD). 

Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities 
in Palestine (1932ff.). 

Manuscript of Deuteronomy 32 from 
Qumran, cave four (ed. by P.W. Skehan, in 
BASOR, 136 (1954), 12-15). 

Exodus manuscript in Jewish script from 
Qumran, cave four. 

Exodus manuscript in Paleo-Hebrew 
script from Qumran, cave four (partially 
ed. by P.W. Skehan, in JBL, 74 (1955), 
182-7). 

Florilegium, a miscellany from Qumran, 
cave four (ed. by J.M. Allegro, in JBL, 75 
(1956), 176-77 and 77 (1958), 350-54).). 
Quellen zur Geschichte der Juden in 
Deutschland 1888-98). 

Thanksgiving Psalms of Hodayot from 
Qumran, cave one (ed. by E.L. Sukenik 
and N. Avigad, Ozar ha-Megillot ha- 
Genuzot (1954). 

Scroll of Isaiah from Qumran, cave one 
(ed. by N. Burrows et al., Dead Sea 
Scrolls ..., 1 (1950). 

Scroll of Isaiah from Qumran, cave one 
(ed. E.L. Sukenik and N. Avigad, Ozar ha- 
Megillot ha-Genuzot (1954). 

The War Scroll or Serekh ha-Milhamah (ed. 
by E.L. Sukenik and N. Avigad, Ozar ha- 
Megillot ha-Genuzot (1954). 
Commentary on Nahum from Qumran, 
cave four (partially ed. by J.M. Allegro, in 
JBL, 75 (1956), 89-95). 

Phylacteries (tefillin) from Qumran, cave 
one (ed. by Y. Yadin, in Eretz Israel, 9 
(1969), 60-85). 

A document from Qumran, cave 

four, belonging to a lost Daniel 

literature (ed. by J.T. Milik, in RB, 63 
(1956), 407-15). 

Manual of Discipline or Serekh ha-Yahad 
from Qumran, cave one (ed. by M. 
Burrows et al., Dead Sea Scrolls ..., 2, pt. 2 
(1951). 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


1QS 


IQS? 


4QSam* 


4QSam> 


4QTestimonia 


4QT.Levi 


Rabinovitz, Dik Sof 
RB 

RBI 

RCB 


Régné, Cat 
Reinach, Textes 
REJ 

Rejzen, Leksikon 
Renan, Ecrivains 
Renan, Rabbins 


RES 


Rev. 
RGG? 


RH 

RHJE 

RHMH 

RHPR 

RHR 

RI 
Riemann-Einstein 


Riemann-Gurlitt 


Rigg-Jenkinson, 
Exchequer 
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The Rule of the Congregation or Serekh 
ha-Edah from Qumran, cave one (ed. by 
Burrows et al., Dead Sea Scrolls ..., 1 (1950), 
under the abbreviation IQ28a). 

Blessings or Divrei Berakhot from Qumran, 
cave one (ed. by Burrows et al., Dead Sea 
Scrolls ..., 1 (1950), under the abbreviation 
1Q28b). 

Manuscript of I and II Samuel from 
Qumran, cave four (partially ed. by EM. 
Cross, in BASOR, 132 (1953), 15-26). 
Manuscript of I and II Samuel from 
Qumran, cave four (partially ed. by EM. 
Cross, in JBL, 74 (1955), 147-72). 

Sheet of Testimony from Qumran, cave 
four (ed. by J.M. Allegro, in JBL, 75 (1956), 
174-87).). 

Testament of Levi from Qumran, cave four 
(partially ed. by J.T. Milik, in RB, 62 (1955), 
398-406). 


See Dik Sof. 

Revue biblique (1892ff.) 

Recherches bibliques (1954ff.) 

Revista de cultura biblica (Sao Paulo ) 
(1957ff.) 

J. Régné, Catalogue des actes .. . des rois 
d Aragon, concernant les Juifs (1213-1327), 
in: REJ, vols. 60 70, 73, 75-78 (1910-24). 
T. Reinach, Textes dauteurs Grecs et 
Romains relatifs au Judaisme (1895; repr. 
1963). 

Revue des études juives (1880ff.). 

Z. Rejzen, Leksikon fun der Yidisher 
Literature, 4 vols. (1927-29). 

A. Neubauer and E. Renan, Les écrivains 
juifs francais ... (1893). 

A. Neubauer and E. Renan, Les rabbins 
frangais (1877). 

Revue des étude sémitiques et Babyloniaca 
(1934-45). 

Revelation (New Testament). 

Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart, 
7 vols. (1957-65°). 

Rosh Ha-Shanah (talmudic tractate). 
Revue de histoire juive en Egypte (1947ff.). 
Revue dhistoire de la médecine hébraique 
(1948ff.). 

Revue dhistoire et de philosophie religieuses 
(1921ff.). 

Revue dhistoire des religions (1880ff.). 
Rivista Israelitica (1904-12). 

Hugo Riemanns Musiklexikon, ed. by A. 
Einstein (19291?). 

Hugo Riemanns Musiklexikon, ed. by W. 
Gurlitt (1959-67'”), Personenteil. 

J.M. Rigg, H. Jenkinson and H.G. 
Richardson (eds.), Calendar of the Pleas 
Rolls of the Exchequer of the Jews, 4 vols. 
(1905-1970); cf. in each instance also J.M. 
Rigg (ed.), Select Pleas ... (1902). 


RMI 
Rom. 
Rosanes, Togarmah 


Rosenbloom, Biogr 
Dict 

Roth, Art 

Roth, Dark Ages 

Roth, England 


Roth, Italy 
Roth, Mag Bibl 


Roth, Marranos 
Rowley, Old Test 

RS 

RSO 

RSV 

Rubinstein, Australia I 
Rubinstein, Australia II 
Ruth 


Ruth R. 
RV 


Sac. 
Salfeld, Martyrol 


I and II Sam. 

Sanh. 

SBA 

SBB 

SBE 

SBT 

SBU 

Schirmann, Italyah 


Schirmann, Sefarad 


Scholem, Mysticism 


Scholem, Shabbetai 
Zevi 


Schrader, Keilinschr 


Schuerer, Gesch 


Rassegna Mensile di Israel (1925ff.). 
Epistle to the Romans (New Testament). 
S.A. Rosanes, Divrei Yemei Yisrael be- 
Togarmah, 6 vols. (1907-45), and in 3 vols. 
(1930-387). 

J.R. Rosenbloom, Biographical Dictionary 
of Early American Jews (1960). 

C. Roth, Jewish Art (1961). 

C. Roth (ed.), World History of the Jewish 
People, second series, vol. 2, Dark Ages 
(1966). 

C. Roth, History of the Jews in England 
(1964). 

C. Roth, History of the Jews in Italy (1946). 
C. Roth, Magna Bibliotheca Anglo-Judaica 
(1937). 

C. Roth, History of the Marranos (and rev. 
ed 1959; reprint 1966). 

H.H. Rowley, Old Testament and Modern 
Study (1951; repr. 1961). 

Revue sémitiques dépigraphie et @histoire 
ancienne (1893/94ff.). 

Rivista degli studi orientali (1907ff.). 
Revised Standard Version of the Bible. 
H.L. Rubinstein, The Jews in Australia, A 
Thematic History, Vol. I (1991). 

WD. Rubinstein, The Jews in Australia, A 
Thematic History, Vol. II (1991). 

Ruth (Bible). 

Ruth Rabbah. 

Revised Version of the Bible. 


Philo, De Sacrificiis Abelis et Caini. 

S. Salfeld, Martyrologium des Nuernberger 
Memorbuches (1898). 

Samuel, book I and II (Bible). 

Sanhedrin (talmudic tractate). 

Society of Biblical Archaeology. 

Studies in Bibliography and Booklore 
(1953ff.). 

Semana Biblica Espanola. 

Studies in Biblical Theology (1951ff.). 
Svenkst Bibliskt Uppslogsvesk, 2 vols. (1962- 
63°). 

J.H. Schirmann, Ha-Shirah ha-Ivrit be- 
Italyah (1934). 

J.H. Schirmann, Ha-Shirah ha-Ivrit bi- 
Sefarad u-vi-Provence, 2 vols. (1954-56). 
G. Scholem, Major Trends in Jewish 
Mysticism (rev. ed. 1946; paperback 

ed. with additional bibliography 

1961). 

G. Scholem, Shabbetai Zevi ve-ha-Tenuah 
ha-Shabbeta’it bi-Ymei Hayyav, 2 vols. 
(1967). 

E. Schrader, Keilinschriften und das Alte 
Testament (1903°). 

E. Schuerer, Geschichte des juedischen 
Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi, 3 vols. and 
index-vol. (1901-11°). 
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Schuerer, Hist 


Set. T. 
Sem. 
Sendrey, Music 


SER 
SEZ 
Shab 
Sh. Ar. 


Shek. 

Shev. 

Shevu. 
Shunami, Bibl 


Sif. 

Sif. Num. 
Sifra 

Sif, Zut. 
SIHM 


Silverman, Prayer 
Singer, Prayer 


Sob. 

Sof. 

Som. 
Song 
Song. Ch. 
Song R. 
SOR 

Sot. 

SOZ 
Spec. 
Spector, Jewish Life 


Steinschneider, Arab 
lit 

Steinschneider, Cat 
Bod 


Steinschneider, 


Hanbuch 


Steinschneider, 
Uebersetzungen 
Stern, Americans 


van Straalen, Cat 


Suarez Fernandez, 
Docmentos 


E. Schuerer, History of the Jewish People 
in the Time of Jesus, ed. by N.N. Glatzer, 
abridged paperback edition (1961). 

Sefer Torah (post-talmudic tractate). 
Semahot (post-talmudic tractate). 

A. Sendrey, Bibliography of Jewish Music 
(1951). 

Seder Eliyahu Rabbah. 

Seder Eliyahu Zuta. 

Shabbat (talmudic tractate). 

J. Caro Shulhan Arukh. 

OH - Orah Hayyim 

YD - Yoreh Deah 

EH - Even ha-Ezer 

HM - Hoshen Mishpat. 

Shekalim (talmudic tractate). 

Sheviit (talmudic tractate). 

Shevuot (talmudic tractate). 

S. Shunami, Bibliography of Jewish 
Bibliographies (19657). 

Sifrei Deuteronomy. 

Sifrei Numbers. 

Sifra on Leviticus. 

Sifrei Zuta. 

Sources inédites de Phistoire du Maroc 
(series). 

M. Silverman (ed.), Sabbath and Festival 
Prayer Book (1946). 

S. Singer Authorised Daily Prayer Book 
(19437). 

Philo, De Sobrietate. 

Soferim (post-talmudic tractate). 

Philo, De Somniis. 

Song of Songs (Bible). 

Song of the Three Children (Apocrypha). 
Song of Songs Rabbah. 

Seder Olam Rabbah. 

Sotah (talmudic tractate). 

Seder Olam Zuta. 

Philo, De Specialibus Legibus. 

S. Spector (ed.), Encyclopedia of Jewish Life 
Before and After the Holocaust (2001). 

M. Steinschneider, Die arabische Literatur 
der Juden (1902). 

M. Steinschneider, Catalogus Librorum 
Hebraeorum in Bibliotheca Bodleiana, 3 
vols. (1852-60; reprints 1931 and 1964). 
M. Steinschneider, Bibliographisches 
Handbuch ueber die... Literatur fuer 
hebraeische Sprachkunde (1859; repr. with 
additions 1937). 

M. Steinschneider, Die hebraeischen 
Uebersetzungen des Mittelalters (1893). 
M.H. Stern, Americans of Jewish Descent 
(1960). 

S. van Straalen, Catalogue of Hebrew Books 
in the British Museum Acquired During the 
Years 1868-1892 (1894). 

L. Suarez Fernandez, Documentos acerca de 
la expulsion de los Judios de Espana (1964). 
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Suk. 
Sus. 
SY 
Sym. 


SZNG 


Taan. 
Tam. 
Tanh. 
Tanh. B. 
Targ. Jon 


Targ. Onk. 


Targ. Yer. 
TB 
Tcherikover, Corpus 


Tef. 

Tem. 

Ter. 

Test. Patr. 


I and II 


Thieme-Becker 


Tidhar 


I and II Timothy 

Tit. 

TJ 

Tob. 

Toh. 

Torczyner, Bundeslade 


Tos. 
Tosef. 


Tristram, Nat Hist 


Tristram, Survey 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Sukkah (talmudic tractate). 

Susanna (Apocrypha). 

Sefer Yezirah. 

Symmachus’ Greek translation of the 
Bible. 

Studien zur neueren Geschichte. 


Taanit (talmudic tractate). 

Tamid (mishnaic tractate). 

Tanhuma. 

Tanhuma. Buber ed (1885). 

Targum Jonathan (Aramaic version of the 
Prophets). 

Targum Onkelos (Aramaic version of the 
Pentateuch). 

Targum Yerushalmi. 

Babylonian Talmud or Talmud Bavli. 

V. Tcherikover, A. Fuks, and M. Stern, 
Corpus Papyrorum Judaicorum, 3 vols. 
(1957-60). 

Tefillin (post-talmudic tractate). 
Temurah (mishnaic tractate). 

Terumah (talmudic tractate). 

Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs 


(Pseudepigrapha). 
Ash. - Asher 
Ben. - Benjamin 
Dan - Dan 

Gad - Gad 


Iss. — Issachar 

Joseph - Joseph 

Judah - Judah 

Levi - Levi 

Naph. - Naphtali 

Reu. — Reuben 

Sim. - Simeon 

Zeb. - Zebulun. 

Epistle to the Thessalonians (New 
Testament). 

U. Thieme and E Becker (eds.), 
Allgemeines Lexikon der bildenden 
Kuenstler von der Antike bis zur 
Gegenwart, 37 vols. (1907-50). 

D. Tidhar (ed.), Enziklopedyah la-Halutzei 
ha-Yishuv u-Vonav (1947ff.). 

Epistles to Timothy (New Testament). 
Epistle to Titus (New Testament). 
Jerusalem Talmud or Talmud Yerushalmi. 
Tobit (Apocrypha). 

Tohorot (mishnaic tractate). 

H. Torczyner, Die Bundeslade und die 
Anfaenge der Religion Israels (1930°). 
Tosafot. 

Tosefta. 

H.B. Tristram, Natural History of the Bible 
(1877). 

Palestine Exploration Fund, Survey of 
Western Palestine, vol. 4 (1884) = Fauna 
and Flora by H.B. Tristram. 

Terra Santa (1943ff.). 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


TSBA 


TY 


UBSB 
UJE 


Uk. 
Urbach, Tosafot 
de Vaux, Anc Isr 


de Vaux, Instit 


Virt. 

Vogelstein, 
Chronology 

Vogelstein-Rieger 


VT 
VTS 
Vulg. 


Wars 

Watzinger, 
Denkmaeler 

Waxman, Literature 


Weiss, Dor 
Wellhausen, Proleg 


WI 
Winniger, Biog 


Wisd. 

WLB 

Wolf, Bibliotheca 
Wright, Bible 
Wright, Atlas 
www] 


WZJT 


WZKM 


Yaari, Sheluhei 
Yad 


Yad 
Yal. 
Yal. Mak. 
Yal. Reub. 
YD 
YE 


Yev. 
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Transactions of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology (1872-93). 
Tevul Yom (mishnaic tractate). 


United Bible Society, Bulletin. 
Universal Jewish Encyclopedia, 10 vols. 
(1939-43). 

Ukzin (mishnaic tractate). 

E.E. Urbach, Baalei ha-Tosafot (1957’). 
R. de Vaux, Ancient Israel: its Life and 
Institutions (1961; paperback 1965). 

R. de Vaux, Institutions de ’Ancien 
Testament, 2 vols. (1958 60). 


Philo, De Virtutibus. 
M. Volgelstein, Biblical Chronology (1944). 


H. Vogelstein and P. Rieger, Geschichte der 
Juden in Rom, 2 vols. (1895-96). 

Vetus Testamentum (19511ff.). 

Vetus Testamentum Supplements (1953ff.). 
Vulgate (Latin translation of the Bible). 


Josephus, The Jewish Wars. 

K. Watzinger, Denkmaeler Palaestinas, 2 
vols. (1933-35). 

M. Waxman, History of Jewish Literature, 5 
vols. (19607). 

I.H. Weiss, Dor, Dor ve-Doreshay, 5 vols. 
(1904*). 

J. Wellhausen, Prolegomena zur Geschichte 
Israels (1927°). 

Die Welt des Islams (19136f.). 

S. Wininger, Grosse juedische National- 
Biographie ..., 7 vols. (1925-36). 

Wisdom of Solomon (Apocrypha) 

Wiener Library Bulletin (1958ff.). 

J.C. Wolf, Bibliotheca Hebraea, 4 vols. 
(1715-33). 

G.E. Wright, Westminster Historical Atlas 
to the Bible (1945). 

G.E. Wright, The Bible and the Ancient 
Near East (1961). 

Whos Who in the World Jewry (New York, 
1955, 1965”). 

Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift fuer juedische 
Theologie (1835-37). 

Wiener Zeitschrift fuer die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes (1887ff.). 


A. Yaari, Sheluhei Erez Yisrael (1951). 
Maimonides, Mishneh Torah (Yad 
Hazakah). 

Yadayim (mishnaic tractate). 

Yalkut Shimoni. 

Yalkut Makhiri. 

Yalkut Reubeni. 

Yoreh Deah. 

Yevreyskaya Entsiklopediya, 14 vols. (c. 
1910). 

Yevamot (talmudic tractate). 


YIVOA 
YLBI 


YMHEY 
YMHSI 


YMMY 
Yoma 
ZA 


Zav. 
ZAW 


ZAWB 
ZDMG 

ZDPV 

Zech. 

Zedner, Cat 
Zeitlin, Bibliotheca 
Zeph. 

Zev. 

ZGGJT 

ZGJD 

ZHB 

Zinberg, Sifrut 


Ziz. 
ZNW 


ZS 
Zunz, Gesch 


Zunz, Gesch 


Zunz, Poesie 
Zunz, Ritus 
Zunz, Schr 
Zunz, Vortraege 


Zunz-Albeck, 
Derashot 


YIVO Annual of Jewish Social Studies 
(1946ff.). 

Year Book of the Leo Baeck Institute 
(1956ff.). 

See BJPES. 

Yediot ha-Makhon le-Heker ha-Shirah ha- 
Ivrit (1935/36ff.). 

Yediot ha-Makhon le-Maddaei ha- Yahadut 
(1924/25ff.). 

Yoma (talmudic tractate). 


Zeitschrift fuer Assyriologie (1886/87ff.). 
Zavim (mishnaic tractate). 

Zeitschrift fuer die alttestamentliche 
Wissenschaft und die Kunde des 
nachbiblishchen Judentums (1881ff.). 
Beihefte (supplements) to ZAW. 
Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
Morgenlaendischen Gesellschaft (1846ff.). 
Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palaestina- 
Vereins (1878-1949; from 1949 = 
BBLA). 

Zechariah (Bible). 

J. Zedner, Catalogue of Hebrew Books in 
the Library of the British Museum (1867; 
repr. 1964). 

W. Zeitlin, Bibliotheca Hebraica Post- 
Mendelssohniana (1891-95). 

Zephaniah (Bible). 

Zevahim (talmudic tractate). 

Zeitschrift der Gesellschaft fuer 

die Geschichte der Juden in der 
Tschechoslowakei (1930-38). 
Zeitschrift fuer die Geschichte der Juden in 
Deutschland (1887-92). 

Zeitschrift fuer hebraeische Bibliographie 
(1896-1920). 

I. Zinberg, Toledot Sifrut Yisrael, 6 vols. 
(1955-60). 

Zizit (post-talmudic tractate). 
Zeitschrift fuer die neutestamentliche 
Wissenschaft (1901ff.). 

Zeitschrift fuer Semitistik und verwandte 
Gebiete (1922ff.). 

L. Zunz, Zur Geschichte und Literatur 
(1845). 

L. Zunz, Literaturgeschichte der 
synagogalen Poesie (1865; Supplement, 
1867; repr. 1966). 

L. Zunz, Synogogale Posie des Mittelalters, 
ed. by Freimann (19207; repr. 1967). 

L. Zunz, Ritus des synagogalen 
Gottesdienstes (1859; repr. 1967). 

L. Zunz, Gesammelte Schriften, 3 vols. 
(1875-76). 

L. Zunz, Gottesdienstliche vortraege der 
Juden ... 18927; repr. 1966). 

L. Zunz, Ha-Derashot be- Yisrael, Heb. 
Tr. of Zunz Vortraege by H. Albeck 


(19547). 
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TRANSLITERATION RULES 


1. The letters X and Y are not transliterated. 

An apostrophe (’) between vowels indicates that they do not form a 
diphthong and are to be pronounced separately. 

2. Dagesh hazak (forte) is indicated by doubling of the letter, except for the 
letter W. 

3. Names. Biblical names and biblical place names are rendered according 
to the Bible translation of the Jewish Publication Society of America. 
Post-biblical Hebrew names are transliterated; contemporary names 
are transliterated or rendered as used by the person. Place names are 
transliterated or rendered by the accepted spelling. Names and some words 
with an accepted English form are usually not transliterated. 
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Ggoaue-fte 


wa 


~owei wu 
U 


Kw 


yu G¢euvyvrwrauvswexed 


wos 


4] 


HEBREW AND SEMITIC LANGUAGES: 


General 


not transliterated’ 
b 


Vv 


& 


d 


h 
v — when not a vowel 
Zz 

h 

t 

y - when vowel and at 
end of words — i 


k 
kh 
1 


n 
Ss 


not transliterated" 


only sheva na is 
transliterated 


i 


u 


ei; biblical e 


Scientific 


sr N <¢ Do 1 © O90 
+ 


~< 


“on Bo ER 
= 


Ne GQc It ot 


a< 


o, 6 (short) 
a (long) 


© p> po 


a,@ 


é€, eve 
z, a, € 
ce, é, © 

a, é, e; only sheva na 
transliterated 


reconstructed forms of 
words 
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TRANSLITERATION RULES 





YIDDISH 
x not transliterated 
x a 
x te) 
2 b 
3 Vv 
4 & 
5 d 
n h 
1,1 u 
n v 
7 oy 
t Z 
wT zh 
n kh 
t 
wo tsh, ch 
’ (consonant) y 
(vowel) i 
° i 
. Bs 
» ay 
> k 
1,2 kh 
5 1 
oO, m 
Tod n 
ce) Ss 
y e 
5 P 
5,5 f 
ars ts 
P k 
4 r 
7] sh 
wv s 
n t 
n s 











1. Yiddish transliteration rendered according to U. Weinreich’s Modern 
English-Yiddish Yiddish-English Dictionary. 

2. Hebrew words in Yiddish are usually transliterated according to standard 
Yiddish pronunciation, e.g., 0131N = khazones. 


LADINO 


Ladino and Judeo-Spanish words written in Hebrew char- 
acters are transliterated phonetically, following the General 
Rules of Hebrew transliteration (see above) whenever the ac- 
cepted spelling in Latin characters could not be ascertained. 
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ARABIC 
£ | al ua d 
= b L t 
a t b Z 
S th & € 
ej e: 3e 
z h =) f 
@- “sh a 4 
Q d J k 
3 dh J 1 
9 r a m 
5 Zz O n 
uA s ° h 
ui sh 5 w 
us ° g y 
- a G \c a 
a 1 G - 1 
= u 5° a 
ne aw os iyy” 
oe ay ve uww? 











1. not indicated when initial 
2. see note (f) 


a) The EJ follows the Columbia Lippincott Gazetteer and the Times Atlas 
in transliteration of Arabic place names. Sites that appear in neither are 
transliterated according to the table above, and subject to the following 
notes. 


b) The EJ follows the Columbia Encyclopedia in transliteration of Arabic 
names. Personal names that do not therein appear are transliterated 
according to the table above and subject to the following notes (e.g., Ali 
rather than “Ali, Suleiman rather than Sulayman). 


c) The EJ follows the Webster's Third International Dictionary, Unabridged in 
transliteration of Arabic terms that have been integrated into the English 
language. 


d) The term “Abu” will thus appear, usually in disregard of inflection. 
e) Nunnation (end vowels, fanwin) are dropped in transliteration. 


f) Gemination (tashdid) is indicated by the doubling of the geminated letter, 
unless an end letter, in which case the gemination is dropped. 


g) The definitive article al- will always be thus transliterated, unless subject 
to one of the modifying notes (e.g., El-Arish rather than al-‘Arish; 
modification according to note (a)). 


h) The Arabic transliteration disregards the Sun Letters (the antero-palatals 
(al-Huriif al-Shamsiyya). 


i) The ta-marbita (0) is omitted in transliteration, unless in construct-stage 
(e.g., Khirba but Khirbat Mishmish). 


These modifying notes may lead to various inconsistencies in the Arabic 
transliteration, but this policy has deliberately been adopted to gain smoother 
reading of Arabic terms and names. 
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TRANSLITERATION RULES 





GREEK 
Ancient Greek Modern Greek Greek Letters 

a a A; a3 a 
b v B; B 
g gh; g Dy 
d dh A; 6 
e e E;é 
Zz Zz ZC 
ee i A; 43 
th th 0; 6 
i i Ty 

k; ky K3« 
l l A; Xr 
m m M; u 
n n N;v 
x x EE 
te) te) O; 0 
P P Ii 1 
rrh r P; p; p 
s s D3 O36 
t t T:T 
WY i Y;v 
ph f ®; 
ch kh XX 
ps ps By 
030 te) OD; w; @ 
ai al 
ei i él 
oi i ol 
ui i UL 
ou ou ov 
eu ev €v 
eu; eu lv Hv 
a j re 
nt d; nd VT 
mp b; mb yn 
ngk g YK 
ng ng vy 
h 2 
WW, o FE 








RUSSIAN 


A A 

B B 

B Vv 

r G 

Al D 

E E, Ye’ 
E Yo, O7 
JK Zh 

3 

nu I 

Nn y? 

K K 

AI L 

M M 

H N 

O O 

IT P 

P R 

C S 

T T 

yY U 

@ F 

x Kh 
I Ts 

i Ch 
I Sh 

I Shch 
B omitted; see note * 
BI Y 

B omitted; see note * 
3 E 

tO Yu 

A Ya 
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Ye at the beginning of a word; after all vowels except bl; and after b and 


B. 
O after Y, I and II. 
Omitted after BI, and in names of people after U1. 


. Many first names have an accepted English or quasi-English form which 


has been preferred to transliteration. 


. Place names have been given according to the Columbia Lippincott 


Gazeteer. 


. Pre-revolutionary spelling has been ignored. 
. Other languages using the Cyrillic alphabet (e.g., Bulgarian, Ukrainian), 


inasmuch as they appear, have been phonetically transliterated in 
conformity with the principles of this table. 
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GLOSSARY 


Asterisked terms have separate entries in the Encyclopaedia. 


Actions Committee, early name of the Zionist General Council, 
the supreme institution of the World Zionist Organization in the 
interim between Congresses. The Zionist Executive's name was 
then the “Small Actions Committee” 

* Adar, twelfth month of the Jewish religious year, sixth of the civil, 
approximating to February-March. 

*Aggadah, name given to those sections of Talmud and Midrash con- 
taining homiletic expositions of the Bible, stories, legends, folklore, 
anecdotes, or maxims. In contradistinction to *halakhah. 

*Agunah, woman unable to remarry according to Jewish law, be- 
cause of desertion by her husband or inability to accept pre- 
sumption of death. 

*Aharonim, later rabbinic authorities. In contradistinction to *ris- 
honim (“early ones”). 

Ahavah, liturgical poem inserted in the second benediction of the 
morning prayer (*Ahavah Rabbah) of the festivals and/or spe- 
cial Sabbaths. 

Aktion (Ger.), operation involving the mass assembly, deportation, 
and murder of Jews by the Nazis during the *Holocaust. 

*Aliyah, (1) being called to Reading of the Law in synagogue; (2) 
immigration to Erez Israel; (3) one of the waves of immigration 
to Erez Israel from the early 1880s. 

*Amidah, main prayer recited at all services; also known as She- 
moneh Esreh and Tefillah. 

*Amora (pl. amoraim), title given to the Jewish scholars in Erez 
Israel and Babylonia in the third to sixth centuries who were re- 
sponsible for the *Gemara. 

Aravah, the *willow; one of the *Four Species used on *Sukkot (“fes- 
tival of Tabernacles”) together with the *etrog, hadas, and *lulav. 

*Arvit, evening prayer. 

Asarah be-Tevet, fast on the 10th of Tevet commemorating the 
commencement of the siege of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. 

Asefat ha-Nivharim, representative assembly elected by Jews in 
Palestine during the period of the British Mandate (1920-48). 

*Ashkenaz, name applied generally in medieval rabbinical litera- 
ture to Germany. 

*Ashkenazi (pl. Ashkenazim), German or West-, Central-, or East- 
European Jew(s), as contrasted with *Sephardi(m). 

* Av, fifth month of the Jewish religious year, eleventh of the civil, 
approximating to July-August. 

* Av bet din, vice president of the supreme court (bet din ha-gadol) 
in Jerusalem during the Second Temple period; later, title given to 
communal rabbis as heads of the religious courts (see *bet din). 

*Badhan, jester, particularly at traditional Jewish weddings in 
Eastern Europe. 

*Bakkashah (Heb. “supplication”), type of petitionary prayer, 
mainly recited in the Sephardi rite on Rosh Ha-Shanah and the 
Day of Atonement. 

Bar, “son of ...”; frequently appearing in personal names. 

*Baraita (pl. beraitot), statement of *tanna not found in 
*Mishnah. 

*Bar mitzvah, ceremony marking the initiation of a boy at the age 
of 13 into the Jewish religious community. 
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Ben, “son of ...”, frequently appearing in personal names. 

Berakhah (pl. berakhot), *benediction, blessing; formula of praise 
and thanksgiving. 

*Bet din (pl. battei din), rabbinic court of law. 

*Bet ha-midrash, school for higher rabbinic learning; often at- 
tached to or serving as a synagogue. 

*Bilu, first modern movement for pioneering and agricultural set- 
tlement in Erez Israel, founded in 1882 at Kharkov, Russia. 

*Bund, Jewish socialist party founded in Vilna in 1897, supporting 
Jewish national rights; Yiddishist, and anti-Zionist. 

Cohen (pl. Cohanim), see Kohen. 

*Conservative Judaism, trend in Judaism developed in the United 
States in the 20" century which, while opposing extreme changes 
in traditional observances, permits certain modifications of hala- 
khah in response to the changing needs of the Jewish people. 

*Consistory (Fr. consistoire), governing body of a Jewish commu- 
nal district in France and certain other countries. 

*Converso(s), term applied in Spain and Portugal to converted 
Jew(s), and sometimes more loosely to their descendants. 

*Crypto-Jew, term applied to a person who although observing 
outwardly Christianity (or some other religion) was at heart a Jew 
and maintained Jewish observances as far as possible (see Con- 
verso; Marrano; Neofiti; New Christian; Jadid al-Islam). 

*Dayyan, member of rabbinic court. 

Decisor, equivalent to the Hebrew posek (pl. *posekim), the rabbi 
who gives the decision (halakhah) in Jewish law or practice. 

*Devekut, “devotion”; attachment or adhesion to God; commu- 
nion with God. 

*Diaspora, Jews living in the “dispersion” outside Erez Israel; area 
of Jewish settlement outside Erez Israel. 

Din, a law (both secular and religious), legal decision, or lawsuit. 

Divan, diwan, collection of poems, especially in Hebrew, Arabic, 
or Persian. 

Dunam, unit of land area (1,000 sq. m., c. % acre), used in Israel. 

Einsatzgruppen, mobile units of Nazi S.S. and S.D.; in U.S.S.R. and 
Serbia, mobile killing units. 

*Ein-Sof, “without end”; “the infinite”; hidden, impersonal aspect 
of God; also used as a Divine Name. 

*Elul, sixth month of the Jewish religious calendar, 12" of the civil, 
precedes the High Holiday season in the fall. 

Endloesung, see *Final Solution. 

*Erez Israel, Land of Israel; Palestine. 

*Eruv, technical term for rabbinical provision permitting the alle- 
viation of certain restrictions. 

*Etrog, citron; one of the *Four Species used on *Sukkot together 
with the *lulav, hadas, and aravah. 

Even ha-Ezer, see Shulhan Arukh. 

*Exilarch, lay head of Jewish community in Babylonia (see also 
resh galuta), and elsewhere. 

*Final Solution (Ger. Endloesung), in Nazi terminology, the Nazi- 
planned mass murder and total annihilation of the Jews. 

*Gabbai, official of a Jewish congregation; originally a charity col- 
lector. 

*Galut, “exile”; the condition of the Jewish people in dispersion. 
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*Gaon (pl. geonim), head of academy in post-talmudic period, es- 
pecially in Babylonia. 

Gaonate, office of *gaon. 

*Gemara, traditions, discussions, and rulings of the *amoraim, 
commenting on and supplementing the *Mishnah, and forming 
part of the Babylonian and Palestinian Talmuds (see Talmud). 

*Gematria, interpretation of Hebrew word according to the nu- 
merical value of its letters. 

General Government, territory in Poland administered by a Ger- 
man civilian governor-general with headquarters in Cracow af- 
ter the German occupation in World War II. 

*Genizah, depository for sacred books. The best known was dis- 
covered in the synagogue of Fostat (old Cairo). 

Get, bill of *divorce. 

*Geullah, hymn inserted after the *Shema into the benediction of 
the morning prayer of the festivals and special Sabbaths. 

*Gilgul, metempsychosis; transmigration of souls. 

*Golem, automaton, especially in human form, created by magical 
means and endowed with life. 

*Habad, initials of hokhmah, binah, daat: “wisdom, understand- 
ing, knowledge”; hasidic movement founded in Belorussia by 
*Shneur Zalman of Lyady. 

Hadas, *myrtle; one of the *Four Species used on Sukkot together 
with the *etrog, *lulav, and aravah. 

*Haftarah (pl. haftarot), designation of the portion from the pro- 
phetical books of the Bible recited after the synagogue reading 
from the Pentateuch on Sabbaths and holidays. 

*Haganah, clandestine Jewish organization for armed self-de- 
fense in Erez Israel under the British Mandate, which eventu- 
ally evolved into a people’s militia and became the basis for the 
Israel army. 

*Haggadah, ritual recited in the home on *Passover eve at seder 
table. 

Hahan, title of chief rabbi of the Spanish and Portuguese congre- 
gations in London, England. 

*Hakham, title of rabbi of *Sephardi congregation. 

*Hakham bashi, title in the 15" century and modern times of the 
chief rabbi in the Ottoman Empire, residing in Constantinople 
(Istanbul), also applied to principal rabbis in provincial towns. 

Hakhsharah (“preparation”), organized training in the Diaspora of 
pioneers for agricultural settlement in Erez Israel. 

*Halakhah (pl. halakhot), an accepted decision in rabbinic law. 
Also refers to those parts of the *Talmud concerned with legal 
matters. In contradistinction to *aggadah. 

Halizah, biblically prescribed ceremony (Deut. 25:9-10) performed 
when a man refuses to marry his brother’s childless widow, en- 
abling her to remarry. 

*Hallel, term referring to Psalms 113-18 in liturgical use. 

*Halukkah, system of financing the maintenance of Jewish commu- 
nities in the holy cities of Erez Israel by collections made abroad, 
mainly in the pre-Zionist era (see kolel). 

Halutz (pl. halutzim), pioneer, especially in agriculture, in Erez 
Israel. 

Halutziyyut, pioneering. 

*Hanukkah, eight-day celebration commemorating the victory of 
*Judah Maccabee over the Syrian king *Antiochus Epiphanes 
and the subsequent rededication of the Temple. 

Hasid, adherent of *Hasidism. 

*Hasidei Ashkenaz, medieval pietist movement among the Jews 
of Germany. 
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*Hasidism, (1) religious revivalist movement of popular mysticism 
among Jews of Germany in the Middle Ages; (2) religious move- 
ment founded by *Israel ben Eliezer Ba’al Shem Tov in the first 
half of the 18» century. 

*Haskalah, “enlightenment”; movement for spreading modern 
European culture among Jews c. 1750-1880. See maskil. 

*Havdalah, ceremony marking the end of Sabbath or festival. 

*Hazzan, precentor who intones the liturgy and leads the prayers 
in synagogue; in earlier times a synagogue official. 

*Heder (lit. “room”), school for teaching children Jewish religious 
observance. 

Heikhalot, “palaces”; tradition in Jewish mysticism centering on 
mystical journeys through the heavenly spheres and palaces to 
the Divine Chariot (see Merkabah). 

*Herem, excommunication, imposed by rabbinical authorities for 
purposes of religious and/or communal discipline; originally, 
in biblical times, that which is separated from common use ei- 
ther because it was an abomination or because it was conse- 
crated to God. 

Heshvan, see Marheshvan. 

*Hevra kaddisha, title applied to charitable confraternity (*hevrah), 
now generally limited to associations for burial of the dead. 

*Hibbat Zion, see Hovevei Zion. 

*Histadrut (abbr. For Heb. Ha-Histadrut ha-Kelalit shel ha- 
Ovedim ha-Ivriyyim be-Erez Israel). Erez Israel Jewish Labor 
Federation, founded in 1920; subsequently renamed Histadrut 
ha-Ovedim be-Erez Israel. 

*Holocaust, the organized mass persecution and annihilation of 
European Jewry by the Nazis (1933-1945). 

*Hoshana Rabba, the seventh day of *Sukkot on which special ob- 
servances are held. 

Hoshen Mishpat, see Shulhan Arukh. 

Hovevei Zion, federation of *Hibbat Zion, early (pre-*Herzl) 
Zionist movement in Russia. 

Illui, outstanding scholar or genius, especially a young prodigy in 
talmudic learning. 

*Iyyar, second month of the Jewish religious year, eighth of the 
civil, approximating to April-May. 

I.Z.L. (initials of Heb. *Irgun Zevai Le’ummi; “National Mili- 
tary Organization”), underground Jewish organization in Erez 
Israel founded in 1931, which engaged from 1937 in retaliatory 
acts against Arab attacks and later against the British manda- 
tory authorities. 

*Jadid al-Islam (Ar.), a person practicing the Jewish religion in se- 
cret although outwardly observing Islam. 

*Jewish Legion, Jewish units in British army during World War 
I. 

*Jihad (Ar.), in Muslim religious law, holy war waged against in- 
fidels. 

*Judenrat (Ger. “Jewish council”), council set up in Jewish commu- 
nities and ghettos under the Nazis to execute their instructions. 

*Judenrein (Ger. “clean of Jews”), in Nazi terminology the condi- 
tion of a locality from which all Jews had been eliminated. 

*Kabbalah, the Jewish mystical tradition: 

Kabbala iyyunit, speculative Kabbalah; 
Kabbala ma’asit, practical Kabbalah; 
Kabbala nevwit, prophetic Kabbalah. 

Kabbalist, student of Kabbalah. 

*Kaddish, liturgical doxology. 

Kahal, Jewish congregation; among Ashkenazim, kehillah. 
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*Kalam (Ar.), science of Muslim theology; adherents of the Kalam 
are called mutakallimin. 

*Karaite, member of a Jewish sect originating in the eighth cen- 
tury which rejected rabbinic (*Rabbanite) Judaism and claimed 
to accept only Scripture as authoritative. 

*Kasher, ritually permissible food. 

Kashrut, Jewish *dietary laws. 

*Kavvanah, “intention”; term denoting the spiritual concentra- 
tion accompanying prayer and the performance of ritual or of 
a commandment. 

*Kedushah, main addition to the third blessing in the reader’s rep- 
etition of the Amidah in which the public responds to the pre- 
centor’s introduction. 

Kefar, village; first part of name of many settlements in Israel. 

Kehillah, congregation; see kahal. 

Kelippah (pl. kelippot), “husk(s)”; mystical term denoting force(s) 
of evil. 

*Keneset Yisrael, comprehensive communal organization of the 
Jews in Palestine during the British Mandate. 

Keri, variants in the masoretic (*masorah) text of the Bible between 
the spelling (ketiv) and its pronunciation (keri). 

*Kerovah (collective plural (corrupted) from kerovez), poem(s) 
incorporated into the *Amidah. 

Ketiv, see keri. 

*Ketubbah, marriage contract, stipulating husband’s obligations 
to wife. 

Kevuzah, small commune of pioneers constituting an agricultural 
settlement in Erez Israel (evolved later into *kibbutz). 

*Kibbutz (pl. kibbutzim), larger-size commune constituting a set- 
tlement in Erez Israel based mainly on agriculture but engaging 
also in industry. 

*Kiddush, prayer of sanctification, recited over wine or bread on 
eve of Sabbaths and festivals. 

*Kiddush ha-Shem, term connoting martyrdom or act of strict in- 
tegrity in support of Judaic principles. 

*Kinah (pl. kinot), lamentation dirge(s) for the Ninth of Av and 
other fast days. 

*Kislev, ninth month of the Jewish religious year, third of the civil, 
approximating to November-December. 

Klaus, name given in Central and Eastern Europe to an institution, 
usually with synagogue attached, where *Talmud was studied 
perpetually by adults; applied by Hasidim to their synagogue 
(“kloyz”). 

*Knesset, parliament of the State of Israel. 

K(c)ohen (pl. K(c)ohanim), Jew(s) of priestly (Aaronide) de- 
scent. 

*Kolel, (1) community in Erez Israel of persons from a particular 
country or locality, often supported by their fellow countrymen 
in the Diaspora; (2) institution for higher Torah study. 

Kosher, see kasher. 

*Kristallnacht (Ger. “crystal night,” meaning “night of broken 
glass”), organized destruction of synagogues, Jewish houses, 
and shops, accompanied by mass arrests of Jews, which took 
place in Germany and Austria under the Nazis on the night of 
Nov. 9-10, 1938. 

*Lag ba-Omer, 33rd (Heb. lag) day of the *Omer period falling on 
the 18th of *Iyyar; a semi-holiday. 

Lehi (abbr. For Heb. *Lohamei Herut Israel, “Fighters for the Free- 
dom of Israel”), radically anti-British armed underground organi- 
zation in Palestine, founded in 1940 by dissidents from *1.Z.L. 
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Levir, husband’s brother. 

*Levirate marriage (Heb. yibbum), marriage of childless widow 
(yevamah) by brother (yavam) of the deceased husband (in ac- 
cordance with Deut. 25:5); release from such an obligation is ef- 
fected through halizah. 

LHY, see Lehi. 

*Lulav, palm branch; one of the *Four Species used on *Sukkot to- 
gether with the *etrog, hadas, and aravah. 

*Maaravot, hymns inserted into the evening prayer of the three 
festivals, Passover, Shavuot, and Sukkot. 

Maariv, evening prayer; also called *arvit. 

*Mabarah, transition camp; temporary settlement for newcomers 
in Israel during the period of mass immigration following 1948. 

*Maftir, reader of the concluding portion of the Pentateuchal sec- 
tion on Sabbaths and holidays in synagogue; reader of the por- 
tion of the prophetical books of the Bible (*haftarah). 

*Maggid, popular preacher. 

*Mahzor (pl. mahzorim), festival prayer book. 

*Mamzer, bastard; according to Jewish law, the offspring of an in- 
cestuous relationship. 

*Mandate, Palestine, responsibility for the administration of Pales- 
tine conferred on Britain by the League of Nations in 1922; man- 
datory government: the British administration of Palestine. 

*Maqama (Ar. pl. maqamat), poetic form (rhymed prose) which, in 
its classical arrangement, has rigid rules of form and content. 

*Marheshvan, popularly called Heshvan; eighth month of the Jew- 
ish religious year, second of the civil, approximating to Octo- 
ber-November. 

*Marrano(s), descendant(s) of Jew(s) in Spain and Portugal whose 
ancestors had been converted to Christianity under pressure but 
who secretly observed Jewish rituals. 

Maskil (pl. maskilim), adherent of *Haskalah (“Enlightenment”) 
movement. 

*Masorah, body of traditions regarding the correct spelling, writ- 
ing, and reading of the Hebrew Bible. 

Masorete, scholar of the masoretic tradition. 

Masoretic, in accordance with the masorah. 

Melizah, in Middle Ages, elegant style; modern usage, florid style 
using biblical or talmudic phraseology. 

Mellah, *Jewish quarter in North African towns. 

*Menorah, candelabrum; seven-branched oil lamp used in the 
Tabernacle and Temple; also eight-branched candelabrum used 
on *Hanukkah. 

Me’orah, hymn inserted into the first benediction of the morning 
prayer (Yozer ha-Meorot). 

*Merkabah, merkavah, “chariot”; mystical discipline associated 
with Ezekiel’s vision of the Divine Throne-Chariot (Ezek. 1). 
Meshullah, emissary sent to conduct propaganda or raise funds for 

rabbinical academies or charitable institutions. 

*Mezuzah (pl. mezuzot), parchment scroll with selected Torah 
verses placed in container and affixed to gates and doorposts of 
houses occupied by Jews. 

*Midrash, method of interpreting Scripture to elucidate legal points 
(Midrash Halakhah) or to bring out lessons by stories or homi- 
letics (Midrash Aggadah). Also the name for a collection of such 
rabbinic interpretations. 

*Mikveh, ritual bath. 

*Minhag (pl. minhagim), ritual custom(s); synagogal rite(s); es- 
pecially of a specific sector of Jewry. 

*Minhah, afternoon prayer; originally meal offering in Temple. 
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*Minyan, group of ten male adult Jews, the minimum required for 
communal prayer. 

*Mishnah, earliest codification of Jewish Oral Law. 

Mishnah (pl. mishnayot), subdivision of tractates of the Mishnah. 

Mitnagged (pl. *Mitnaggedim), originally, opponents of *Hasidism 
in Eastern Europe. 

*Mitzvah, biblical or rabbinic injunction; applied also to good or 
charitable deeds. 

Mohel, official performing circumcisions. 

*Moshav, smallholders’ cooperative agricultural settlement in 
Israel, see moshav ovedim. 

Moshavah, earliest type of Jewish village in modern Erez Israel in 
which farming is conducted on individual farms mostly on pri- 
vately owned land. 

Moshav ovedim (“workers’ moshav”), agricultural village in Israel 
whose inhabitants possess individual homes and holdings but 
cooperate in the purchase of equipment, sale of produce, mu- 
tual aid, etc. 

*Moshav shittufi (“collective moshav”), agricultural village in Israel 
whose members possess individual homesteads but where the ag- 
riculture and economy are conducted as a collective unit. 

Mostegab (Ar.), poem with biblical verse at beginning of each 
stanza. 

*Mugqaddam (Ar., pl. muqaddamin), “leader, “head of the com- 
munity,” 

*Musaf, additional service on Sabbath and festivals; originally the 
additional sacrifice offered in the Temple. 

Musar, traditional ethical literature. 

*Musar movement, ethical movement developing in the latter part 
of the 19th century among Orthodox Jewish groups in Lithuania; 
founded by R. Israel *Lipkin (Salanter). 

*Nagid (pl. negidim), title applied in Muslim (and some Christian) 
countries in the Middle Ages to a leader recognized by the state 
as head of the Jewish community. 

Nakdan (pl. nakdanim), “punctuator”; scholar of the 9th to 14th 
centuries who provided biblical manuscripts with masoretic ap- 
paratus, vowels, and accents. 

*Nasi (pl. nesi’im), talmudic term for president of the Sanhedrin, 
who was also the spiritual head and later, political representative 
of the Jewish people; from second century a descendant of Hil- 
lel recognized by the Roman authorities as patriarch of the Jews. 
Now applied to the president of the State of Israel. 

*Negev, the southern, mostly arid, area of Israel. 

*Ne ilah, concluding service on the *Day of Atonement. 

Neofiti, term applied in southern Italy to converts to Christian- 
ity from Judaism and their descendants who were suspected of 
maintaining secret allegiance to Judaism. 

*Neology; Neolog; Neologism, trend of *Reform Judaism in Hun- 
gary forming separate congregations after 1868. 

*Nevelah (lit. “carcass”), meat forbidden by the *dietary laws on 
account of the absence of, or defect in, the act of *shehitah (rit- 
ual slaughter). 

*New Christians, term applied especially in Spain and Portugal to 
converts from Judaism (and from Islam) and their descendants; 
“Half New Christian” designated a person one of whose parents 
was of full Jewish blood. 

*Niddah (“menstruous woman”), woman during the period of 
menstruation. 

*Nisan, first month of the Jewish religious year, seventh of the civil, 
approximating to March-April. 
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Nizozot, “sparks”; mystical term for sparks of the holy light im- 
prisoned in all matter. 

Nosah (nusah) “version”; (1) textual variant; (2) term applied to 
distinguish the various prayer rites, e.g., nosah Ashkenaz; (3) the 
accepted tradition of synagogue melody. 

*Notarikon, method of abbreviating Hebrew works or phrases by 
acronym. 

Novella(e) (Heb. *hiddush (im)), commentary on talmudic and 
later rabbinic subjects that derives new facts or principles from 
the implications of the text. 

*Nuremberg Laws, Nazi laws excluding Jews from German citi- 
zenship, and imposing other restrictions. 

Ofan, hymns inserted into a passage of the morning prayer. 

*Omer, first sheaf cut during the barley harvest, offered in the Tem- 
ple on the second day of Passover. 

Omer, Counting of (Heb. Sefirat ha-Omer), 49 days counted from 
the day on which the omer was first offered in the Temple (accord- 
ing to the rabbis the 16th of Nisan, ie., the second day of Passover) 
until the festival of Shavuot; now a period of semi-mourning. 

Orah Hayyim, see Shulhan Arukh. 

*Orthodoxy (Orthodox Judaism), modern term for the strictly tra- 
ditional sector of Jewry. 

*Pale of Settlement, 25 provinces of czarist Russia where Jews were 
permitted permanent residence. 

*Palmah (abbr. for Heb. peluggot mahaz; “shock companies”), strik- 
ing arm of the *Haganah. 

*Pardes, medieval biblical exegesis giving the literal, allegorical, 
homiletical, and esoteric interpretations. 

*Parnas, chief synagogue functionary, originally vested with both 
religious and administrative functions; subsequently an elected 
lay leader. 

Partition plan(s), proposals for dividing Erez Israel into autono- 
mous areas. 

Paytan, composer of *piyyut (liturgical poetry). 

*Peel Commission, British Royal Commission appointed by the 
British government in 1936 to inquire into the Palestine problem 
and make recommendations for its solution. 

Pesah, *Passover. 

*Pilpul, in talmudic and rabbinic literature, a sharp dialectic used 
particularly by talmudists in Poland from the 16th century. 

*Pinkas, community register or minute-book. 

*Piyyut, (pl. piyyutim), Hebrew liturgical poetry. 

*Pizmon, poem with refrain. 

Posek (pl. *posekim), decisor; codifier or rabbinic scholar who pro- 
nounces decisions in disputes and on questions of Jewish law. 
*Prosbul, legal method of overcoming the cancelation of debts with 

the advent of the *sabbatical year. 

*Purim, festival held on Adar 14 or 15 in commemoration of the 
delivery of the Jews of Persia in the time of *Esther. 

Rabban, honorific title higher than that of rabbi, applied to heads 
of the *Sanhedrin in mishnaic times. 

*Rabbanite, adherent of rabbinic Judaism. In contradistinction 
to *Karaite. 

Reb, rebbe, Yiddish form for rabbi, applied generally to a teacher 
or hasidic rabbi. 

*Reconstructionism, trend in Jewish thought originating in the 
United States. 

*Reform Judaism, trend in Judaism advocating modification of 
*Orthodoxy in conformity with the exigencies of contemporary 


life and thought. 
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Resh galuta, lay head of Babylonian Jewry (see exilarch). 

Responsum (pl. *responsa), written opinion (feshuvah) given to 
question (sheelah) on aspects of Jewish law by qualified author- 
ities; pl. collection of such queries and opinions in book form 
(sheelot u-teshuvot). 

*Rishonim, older rabbinical authorities. Distinguished from later 
authorities (*aharonim). 

*Rishon le-Zion, title given to Sephardi chief rabbi of Erez 
Israel. 

*Rosh Ha-Shanah, two-day holiday (one day in biblical and early 
mishnaic times) at the beginning of the month of *Tishri (Sep- 
tember-—October), traditionally the New Year. 

Rosh Hodesh, *New Moon, marking the beginning of the He- 
brew month. 

Rosh Yeshivah, see *Yeshivah. 

*R.S.H.A. (initials of Ger. Reichssicherheitshauptamt: “Reich Secu- 
rity Main Office”), the central security department of the Ger- 
man Reich, formed in 1939, and combining the security police 
(Gestapo and Kripo) and the S.D. 

*Sanhedrin, the assembly of ordained scholars which functioned 
both as a supreme court and as a legislature before 70 C.E. In 
modern times the name was given to the body of representative 
Jews convoked by Napoleon in 1807. 

*Savora (pl. savoraim), name given to the Babylonian scholars 
of the period between the *amoraim and the *geonim, approxi- 
mately 500-700 C.E. 

S.D. (initials of Ger. Sicherheitsdienst: “security service”), security 
service of the *S.S. formed in 1932 as the sole intelligence orga- 
nization of the Nazi party. 

Seder, ceremony observed in the Jewish home on the first night of 
Passover (outside Erez Israel first two nights), when the *Hag- 
gadah is recited. 

*Sefer Torah, manuscript scroll of the Pentateuch for public read- 
ing in synagogue. 

*Sefirot, the ten, the ten “Numbers”; mystical term denoting the ten 
spheres or emanations through which the Divine manifests itself; 
elements of the world; dimensions, primordial numbers. 

Selektion (Ger.), (1) in ghettos and other Jewish settlements, the 
drawing up by Nazis of lists of deportees; (2) separation of in- 
coming victims to concentration camps into two categories 
— those destined for immediate killing and those to be sent for 
forced labor. 

Selihah (pl. *selihot), penitential prayer. 

*Semikhah, ordination conferring the title “rabbi” and permission 
to give decisions in matters of ritual and law. 

Sephardi (pl. *Sephardim), Jew(s) of Spain and Portugal and 
their descendants, wherever resident, as contrasted with 
* Ashkenazi(m). 

Shabbatean, adherent of the pseudo-messiah *Shabbetai Zevi 
(17th century). 

Shaddai, name of God found frequently in the Bible and commonly 
translated “Almighty,” 

*Shaharit, morning service. 

Shali’ah (pl. shelihim), in Jewish law, messenger, agent; in modern 
times, an emissary from Erez Israel to Jewish communities or or- 
ganizations abroad for the purpose of fund-raising, organizing 
pioneer immigrants, education, etc. 

Shalmonit, poetic meter introduced by the liturgical poet *Solo- 
mon ha-Bavli. 

*Shammash, synagogue beadle. 
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*Shavuot, Pentecost; Festival of Weeks; second of the three annual 
pilgrim festivals, commemorating the receiving of the Torah at 
Mt. Sinai. 

*Shehitah, ritual slaughtering of animals. 

*Shekhinah, Divine Presence. 

Shelishit, poem with three-line stanzas. 

*Sheluhei Erez Israel (or shadarim), emissaries from Erez Israel. 

*Shema ([Yisrael]; “hear... [O Israel],” Deut. 6:4), Judaism’s confes- 
sion of faith, proclaiming the absolute unity of God. 

Shemini Azeret, final festal day (in the Diaspora, final two days) 
at the conclusion of *Sukkot. 

Shemittah, *Sabbatical year. 

Sheniyyah, poem with two-line stanzas. 

*Shephelah, southern part of the coastal plain of Erez Israel. 

*Shevat, eleventh month of the Jewish religious year, fifth of the 
civil, approximating to January-February. 

*Shi’ur Komah, Hebrew mystical work (c. eighth century) contain- 
ing a physical description of God’s dimensions; term denoting 
enormous spacial measurement used in speculations concern- 
ing the body of the *Shekhinah. 

Shivah, the “seven days” of *mourning following burial of a rela- 
tive. 

*Shofar, horn of the ram (or any other ritually clean animal ex- 
cepting the cow) sounded for the memorial blowing on *Rosh 
Ha-Shanah, and other occasions. 

Shohet, person qualified to perform *shehitah. 

Shomer, *Ha-Shomer, organization of Jewish workers in Erez Israel 
founded in 1909 to defend Jewish settlements. 

*Shtadlan, Jewish representative or negotiator with access to dig- 
nitaries of state, active at royal courts, etc. 

*Shtetl, Jewish small-town community in Eastern Europe. 

*Shulhan Arukh, Joseph *Caro’s code of Jewish law in four parts: 
Orah Hayyim, laws relating to prayers, Sabbath, festivals, and 
fasts; 

Yoreh Deah, dietary laws, etc; 
Even ha-Ezer, laws dealing with women, marriage, etc; 
Hoshen Mishpat, civil, criminal law, court procedure, etc. 

Siddur, among Ashkenazim, the volume containing the daily 
prayers (in distinction to the *mahzor containing those for the 
festivals). 

*Simhat Torah, holiday marking the completion in the synagogue 
of the annual cycle of reading the Pentateuch; in Erez Israel ob- 
served on Shemini Azeret (outside Erez Israel on the follow- 
ing day). 

*Sinai Campaign, brief campaign in October-November 1956 
when Israel army reacted to Egyptian terrorist attacks and block- 
ade by occupying the Sinai peninsula. 

Sitra ahra, “the other side” (of God); left side; the demoniac and 
satanic powers. 

*Sivan, third month of the Jewish religious year, ninth of the civil, 
approximating to May-June. 

*Six-Day War, rapid war in June 1967 when Israel reacted to Arab 
threats and blockade by defeating the Egyptian, Jordanian, and 
Syrian armies. 

*S.S. (initials of Ger. Schutzstaffel: “protection detachment”), Nazi 
formation established in 1925 which later became the “elite” or- 
ganization of the Nazi Party and carried out central tasks in the 
“Final Solution.” 

*Status quo ante community, community in Hungary retaining 
the status it had held before the convention of the General Jew- 
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ish Congress there in 1868 and the resultant split in Hungar- 
ian Jewry. 

*Sukkah, booth or tabernacle erected for *Sukkot when, for seven 
days, religious Jews “dwell” or at least eat in the sukkah (Lev. 
23:42). 

*Sukkot, festival of Tabernacles; last of the three pilgrim festivals, 
beginning on the 15" of Tishri. 

Sara (Ar.), chapter of the Koran. 

Ta’anit Esther (Fast of *Esther), fast on the 136 of Adar, the day 
preceding Purim. 

Takkanah (pl. *takkanot), regulation supplementing the law of 
the Torah; regulations governing the internal life of communi- 
ties and congregations. 

*Tallit (gadol), four-cornered prayer shawl with fringes (zizit) at 
each corner. 

*Tallit katan, garment with fringes (zizit) appended, worn by ob- 
servant male Jews under their outer garments. 

*Talmud, “teaching”; compendium of discussion on the Mishnah 
by generations of scholars and jurists in many academies over a 
period of several centuries. The Jerusalem (or Palestinian) Tal- 
mud mainly contains the discussions of the Palestinian sages. 
The Babylonian Talmud incorporates the parallel discussion in 
the Babylonian academies. 

Talmud torah, term generally applied to Jewish religious (and ul- 
timately to talmudic) study; also to traditional Jewish religious 
public schools. 

*Tammuz, fourth month of the Jewish religious year, tenth of the 
civil, approximating to June-July. 

Tanna (pl. *tannaim), rabbinic teacher of mishnaic period. 

*Targum, Aramaic translation of the Bible. 

*Tefillin, phylacteries, small leather cases containing passages from 
Scripture and affixed on the forehead and arm by male Jews dur- 
ing the recital of morning prayers. 

Tell (Ar. “mound,” “hillock”), ancient mound in the Middle East 
composed of remains of successive settlements. 

*Terefah, food that is not *kasher, owing to a defect on the ani- 
mal. 

*Territorialism, 20th century movement supporting the creation 
of an autonomous territory for Jewish mass-settlement outside 
Erez Israel. 

*Tevet, tenth month of the Jewish religious year, fourth of the civil, 
approximating to December-January. 

Tikkun (“restitution,” “reintegration”), (1) order of service for cer- 
tain occasions, mostly recited at night; (2) mystical term denot- 
ing restoration of the right order and true unity after the spiritual 
“catastrophe” which occurred in the cosmos. 

Tishah be-Av, Ninth of *Av, fast day commemorating the destruc- 
tion of the First and Second Temples. 

*Tishri, seventh month of the Jewish religious year, first of the civil, 
approximating to September-—October. 

Tokhehah, reproof sections of the Pentateuch (Lev. 26 and Deut. 
28); poem of reproof. 

*Torah, Pentateuch or the Pentateuchal scroll for reading in syn- 
agogue; entire body of traditional Jewish teaching and litera- 
ture. 

Tosafist, talmudic glossator, mainly French (12-14' centuries), 
bringing additions to the commentary by *Rashi. 

*Tosafot, glosses supplied by tosafist. 

*Tosefta, a collection of teachings and traditions of the tannaim, 
closely related to the Mishnah. 
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Tradent, person who hands down a talmudic statement on the 
name of his teacher or other earlier authority. 

*Tu bi-Shevat, the 15th day of Shevat, the New Year for Trees; date 
marking a dividing line for fruit tithing; in modern Israel cel- 
ebrated as arbor day. 

*Uganda Scheme, plan suggested by the British government in 
1903 to establish an autonomous Jewish settlement area in East 
Africa. 

*Vaad Le’ummi, national council of the Jewish community in Erez 
Israel during the period of the British *Mandate. 

*Wannsee Conference, Nazi conference held on Jan. 20, 1942, 
at which the planned annihilation of European Jewry was en- 
dorsed. 

Wagf (Ar.), (1) a Muslim charitable pious foundation; (2) state 
lands and other property passed to the Muslim community for 
public welfare. 

*War of Independence, war of 1947-49 when the Jews of Israel 
fought off Arab invading armies and ensured the establishment 
of the new State. 

*White Paper(s), report(s) issued by British government, frequently 
statements of policy, as issued in connection with Palestine dur- 
ing the *Mandate period. 

*Wissenschaft des Judentums (Ger. “Science of Judaism”), move- 
ment in Europe beginning in the 19th century for scientific study 
of Jewish history, religion, and literature. 

*Yad Vashem, Israel official authority for commemorating the 
*Holocaust in the Nazi era and Jewish resistance and heroism 
at that time. 

Yeshivah (pl. *yeshivot), Jewish traditional academy devoted pri- 
marily to study of rabbinic literature; rosh yeshivah, head of the 
yeshivah. 

YHWH, the letters of the holy name of God, the Tetragramma- 
ton. 

Yibbum, see levirate marriage. 

Yihud, “union”; mystical term for intention which causes the union 
of God with the *Shekhinah. 

Yishuv, settlement; more specifically, the Jewish community of Erez 
Israel in the pre-State period. The pre-Zionist community is gen- 
erally designated the “old yishuv” and the community evolving 
from 1880, the “new yishuv.” 

Yom Kippur, Yom ha-Kippurim, *Day of Atonement, solemn fast 
day observed on the 1oth of Tishri. 

Yoreh De’ah, see Shulhan Arukh. 

Yozer, hymns inserted in the first benediction (Yozer Or) of the 
morning *Shema. 

*Zaddik, person outstanding for his faith and piety; especially a 
hasidic rabbi or leader. 

Zimzum, “contraction”; mystical term denoting the process 
whereby God withdraws or contracts within Himself so leaving 
a primordial vacuum in which creation can take place; primor- 
dial exile or self-limitation of God. 

*Zionist Commission (1918), commission appointed in 1918 by the 
British government to advise the British military authorities in 
Palestine on the implementation of the *Balfour Declaration. 

Zyyonei Zion, the organized opposition to Herzl in connection 
with the *Uganda Scheme. 

*Zizit, fringes attached to the *tallit and *tallit katan. 

*Zohar, mystical commentary on the Pentateuch; main textbook 
of *Kabbalah. 


Zulat, hymn inserted after the *Shema in the morning service. 
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Initial “A” at the opening of the Book of 
Judith in a bible from Citeau, Eastern 
France, 1109, showing Judith decapitating 
Holofernes. Dijon, Bibliotheque Munici- 
pale, Ms. 14, fol. 158. 


AA-ALP 





AACHEN (Aix-la-Chapelle; in Jewish sources: YX ,NDX8 ,WX), 
city on the German-Belgian border; former capital of the Car- 
olingian Empire. The delegation sent by *Charlemagne to the 
caliph Harun al-Rashid in 797 included a Jew, Isaac, who prob- 
ably acted as interpreter or guide, and subsequently reported 
back to Aachen. Jewish merchants were active in Aachen by 
about 820. A “Jews’ street” is known to have existed from 
the 11" century. The Aachen community, which paid only 15 
marks in tax to the emperor in 12.41, cannot have been large. 
In 1349 the Jews were “given” to the count of Juelich, who re- 
ceived their taxes and authorized Jewish residence in Aachen. 
The Jews were expelled from Aachen in 1629, most settling 
in neighboring Burtscheid. However, Jewish moneylenders 
were again active in Aachen about ten years later. They were 
included in the municipal jurisdiction in 1777. Prior to the in- 
auguration of a Jewish cemetery in 1823, the Jews of Aachen 
buried their dead in Vaals across the border in the Nether- 
lands. In 1847 the community was organized under the Prus- 
sian Jewish Community Statute. A Jewish elementary school 
was founded in 1845. The synagogue, built in 1862, was de- 
stroyed in the 1938 *Kristallnacht. 

The Jewish population had increased from 114 in 1816 to 
1,345 by 1933. In 1939, after emigration and arrests, there were 
782 Jews living in the city. Others subsequently managed to 
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flee and the rest were deported between March 1942 and Sep- 
tember 1944. After the war, there were 62 Jews in Aachen. A 
new synagogue and communal center were built at the ex- 
pense of the German government in 1957. In 1966 the Jewish 
community of Aachen and environs numbered 163. As a result 
of the immigration of Jews from the former Soviet Union, the 
number of community members increased from 326 in 1989 to 
1,434 in 2003. Another new synagogue and community center 
were inaugurated in 1995. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Jaulus, Geschichte der Aachener Juden 
(1924). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Bierganz, A. Kreutz, Juden in 
Aachen (1988); H. Lepper, Von der Emanzipation zum Holocaust. Die 
Israelitische Synagogengemeinde Aachen 1801-1942, 2 vols. (1994). 


{Ernst Roth / Stefan Rohrbacher (274 ed.)] 


AARGAJU, canton of northern Switzerland. A few Jewish fam- 
ilies are known to have lived there during the Middle Ages. 
From the 17 to the mid-19"" centuries Aargau remained the 
sole area of permanent Jewish settlement in Switzerland; Jews 
lived in the two communities of *Endingen and Lengnau, and 
it was they who waged the struggle for Jewish *emancipation 
in Switzerland. In the 18 century Aargau Jews obtained rights 
of residence and movement; these were conferred by special 
safe conducts and letters of protection against the payment 
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of high imposts, usually granted for a 16-year period. Jewish 
occupations were restricted to participation in the markets, 
the cattle and horse trade, peddling, and estate brokerage. 
Both communities possessed their own synagogues, sharing 
a cemetery and rabbi. The Jews in Aargau continued to pay 
the special taxes until their abolition by the Helvetic Repub- 
lic in 1798. Rights of residence, trade, and ownership of real 
estate were granted to the Jews by the Helvetic government 
but were later revoked by the Judengesetz (Jews’ Law) in 1809. 
The independent canton of Aargau was founded in 1798/1803. 
A law regularizing the status of the Jewish communities was 
passed in 1824 and, in conjunction with the General Educa- 
tion Act of 1835, regulated Jewish life and communal orga- 
nization on the same principles as those governing similar 
non-Jewish institutions in the canton. In the 1850s two new 
synagogues were built, one in Endingen and one in Lengnau, 
and were later declared cantonal monuments. However, since 
the Jewish communities were not recognized as communi- 
ties of local citizens, their members were debarred from can- 
ton citizenship. The Great Council of Canton Aargau autho- 
rized Jewish emancipation in 1862, but was bitterly opposed 
by the popular anti-Jewish movement and was subsequently 
repealed. The Jews of Aargau only obtained full rights of citi- 
zenship in 1878 after the Swiss federal parliament had inter- 
vened in their favor. Jews began to leave the region for other 
parts of Switzerland in the middle of the 19" century, their 
numbers dwindling from 1,562 in 1850 to 990 in 1900 and to 
496 in 1950. In 1859 in the town of Baden a Jewish community 
was founded which built its synagogue in 1913 and erected a 
cemetery (1879). Between 1900 and the 1940s a small yeshivah 
was active under Rabbi Akiba Krausz. A Jewish Swiss Home 
for the Aged was established in Lengnau in 1903. At the turn 
of the 20" century services were sometimes held in the syn- 
agogues on Rosh Hodesh and for marriages. Aargau Jewish 
history came to public attention with the appointment of the 
first Jewish member of the Swiss governement, Ruth *Drei- 
fuss. In 2000, 342 Jews lived in Aargau. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Haller, Die rechtliche Stellung der Juden 
im Kanton Aargau (1900); A. Steinberg, Studien zur Geschichte der 
Juden in der Schweiz waehrend des Mittelalters (1902); F. Wyler, Die 
staatsrechtliche Stellung der israelitischen Religionsgenossenschaften in 
der Schweiz (1929); F. Guggenheim-Gruenberg, in: 150 Jahre Kanton 
Aargau... (1954); idem, Die Juden in der Schweiz (1961); A. Weldler- 
Steinberg and F. Guggenheim-Gruenberg, Geschichte der Juden in der 
Schweiz vom 16. Jahrhundert bis nach der Emanzipation (1966 and 
1970). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Frenkel, Baden, eine jiidische Klein- 
gemeinde. Fragmente aus der Geschichte 1859-1947 (2003). 


[Florence Guggenheim-Gruenberg / Uri Kaufmann (2"¢ ed.)] 


AARON (Heb. J138), brother of *Moses and *Miriam; founder 
of the priesthood in Israel. 


Biblical Information 

Aaron belonged to the tribe of *Levi (Ex. 4:14) and was the 
elder son of *Amram and *Jochebed (ibid. 6:20; Num. 26:59; 
1 Chron. 5:29; 23:13). He was senior to Moses by three years 
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(Ex. 7:7), but younger than his sister (as may be inferred from 
Ex. 2:4). There is no narrative recounting Aaron's birth and 
nothing is known of his early life and upbringing. He appar- 
ently stayed in Egypt all the time Moses was in Midian and 
became known as an eloquent speaker (4:14). Aaron’s mar- 
riage to Elisheba, daughter of Amminadab (6:23), allied him 
with one of the most distinguished families of the important 
tribe of Judah. His brother-in-law, Nahshon, was a chieftain 
of that tribe (Num. 1:7; 2:3; 7:12,17; 10:14) and a lineal ancestor 
of David (Ruth 4:19; 1 Chron. 2:10). The marital union thus 
symbolized the religio-political union of the two main heredi- 
tary institutions of ancient Israel, the house of David and the 
house of Aaron. Four sons were born of the marriage, Nadab, 
Abihu, Eleazar, and Ithamar (Ex. 6:23; 28:1; Num. 3:2; 26:60; 
1 Chron. 5:29; 24:1). 

The biblical narrative assigns Aaron a role subordinate 
to that of Moses. No mention is made of him in the initial 
theophany (Ex. 3:18; 4:12), and he is introduced into the events 
of the Exodus only because Moses resists the divine commis- 
sion (4:14-16). He is to be Moses’ spokesman (“prophet”) to 
Israel (4:15-16) and to Pharaoh (7:1-2). He receives a revela- 
tion from God to go to meet Moses returning from Midian 
(4:27), and together the two brothers appear before the people, 
with Aaron performing his signs in their presence (4:28-30). 
Later, he performs wonders before Pharaoh. His rod turns 
into a serpent that swallows the serpent rods of the Egyptian 
magicians (7:9-12). In the ten plagues that befall the Egyp- 
tians, Aaron acts jointly with Moses in the first plague (7:19 ff.), 
operates alone only in the next two (8:1ff., 12ff.), is involved 
with Moses in the sixth and eighth (9:8 ff; 10:3ff.), and does 
not appear at all in the fifth and ninth (9:1-7; 10:21ff.). For the 
rest, he is merely a passive associate of his brother. Although 
Aaron functions whenever the Egyptian magicians are pres- 
ent, it is significant that even where he plays an active role in 
performing the marvels, it is not by virtue of any innate abil- 
ity or individual initiative, but solely by divine command me- 
diated through Moses. Aaron's sons do not inherit either his 
wondrous powers or his potent rod. The secondary nature 
of Aaron's activities in the cycle of plagues is further demon- 
strated by the circumstance that he never speaks to Pharaoh 
alone and that only Moses actually entreats God to remove the 
plagues, although Pharaoh frequently addresses his request to 
both brothers (8:4, 8, 21, 25-26; 9:27 ff., 33; 10:16 ff.). 

Strangely, Aaron plays no part at all in the events immedi- 
ately attending the escape from Egypt, the crossing of the Red 
Sea, the victory hymns, and the water crisis at Marah (13:17; 
16:1). He reappears again in connection with the incident of 
the manna (16:2-36), and at the battle with the Amalekites 
when, jointly with Hur, he supports Moses’ hands stretched 
heavenward to ensure victory (17:10-13). Together with the el- 
ders of Israel, he participates in Jethros sacrificial meal (18:12), 
but plays no role in the subsequent organization of the judi- 
cial administration. He does, however, again jointly with Hur, 
deputize for Moses in his judicial capacity while the latter goes 
up to the Mount of God to receive the Tablets (24:14). At the 
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revelation at Sinai, Aaron again is a minor participant. He is 
distinguished from the “priests” and the people in being al- 
lowed to ascend the mount (19:24), but has the same status as 
his two sons, Nadab and Abihu, and the seventy elders of Israel 
in having to maintain a distance from Moses, although they 
all “see the God of Israel” and survive (24:1, 9 ff.). 

It was during his brother’s prolonged absence on the 
mount that, yielding to popular insistence, he fashioned a 
golden calf that became a cause of apostasy (ch. 32). On the 
one hand, the text stresses the grave responsibility of Aaron 
in this incident. He makes no attempt to dissuade the would- 
be idolaters, but himself issues instructions, produces the 
molten image, builds an altar, and proclaims a religious fes- 
tival (32:2-5). His culpability is thrice emphasized (32:2, 25, 
35), and the contrast between his actions and the zealous fi- 
delity of the tribe of Levi is apparent (32:26-29). On the one 
hand, God wanted to destroy Aaron, but he was saved by vir- 
tue of Moses’ intercession on his behalf (Deut. 9:20). On the 
other hand, there is a perceptible tendency to de-emphasize 
Aaron's share in the episode. The initiative for the idol comes 
from the people who approach Aaron menacingly (Ex. 32:1). 
They, not he, identify the calf with a divinity (32:4). He does 
not participate in the worship and is not mentioned in God's 
indictment of the people (32:7ff.); nor is his name mentioned 
in Moses’ intercession (32:11-14, 31-32). The making of the calf 
is attributed to the people (32:20; cf. Deut. 9:21) and is also de- 
scribed as though the particular bovine form emerged almost 
accidentally (Ex. 32:24). Despite Aaron's involvement, he was 
neither punished nor disqualified from the priesthood. The 
same inclination to play down Aaron's participation in the calf 
cult is present in the poetic version of the story (Ps. 106:19-22; 
cf. 106:16; Neh. 9:18). 

When it comes to constructing the portable sanctuary, 
Aaron is conspicuously absent, but he and his sons are ap- 
pointed priests and are consecrated into that office by Moses 
(Ex. 28-29; Lev. 8-9). During the ceremonies marking the in- 
vestiture, his two sons, Nadab and Abihu, died mysteriously, a 
calamity that he bore in silent resignation (Lev. 10:1-3; Num. 
3:4; 26:61; cf. 1 Chron. 24:2). Aaron’s other two sons continued 
to serve in the priestly office (Num. 3:4; 1 Chron. 24:2) and 
Eleazar succeeded his father as high priest (Num. 20:25-28; 
Deut. 10:6; cf. Josh. 24:33). No reason is given for the selec- 
tion of Aaron as the archetypal high priest and founder of a 
hereditary priesthood to the extent that “the house of Aaron” 
became synonymous with the only legitimate priestly line (see 
*Aaronides). After his induction as high priest, Aaron is no 
longer the attendant of Moses, nor does he occupy a position 
of secular authority, his activities being restricted to the area 
of the cult. Yet even here, it is Moses, not Aaron, who is the 
real founder of the cult and who generally receives the divine 
instructions relative to the priestly duties (cf. Lev. 6:1, 12, 173 
et al.). It is to him, too, that the priests are answerable (cf. Lev. 
10:16-20). But on one occasion Aaron corrected Moses’ un- 
derstanding of a sacrificial law (ibid.). 

Nevertheless, Aaron undoubtedly held an outstanding 
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position of leadership, as may be determined by the fact that 
God often addresses Moses and Aaron jointly (Ex. 9:8-10; 
12:1, 43; Lev. 11:1; 13:1; 14:33; 15:1; et al.) and, sometimes, even 
Aaron alone (Lev. 10:8; Num. 18:1, 8). With Moses, Aaron 
shares the popular hostility to authority (Ex. 16:2-36; Num. 
14:1-45} 16:3; 20:1-13). In the extra-pentateuchal literature his 
name is coupled with that of his brother as bearers of the di- 
vine mission (Josh. 24:5; 1 Sam. 12:6, 8; Micah 6:4; Ps. 77:21; 
105:26; 106:16; cf. 99:6). Significantly, the period of national 
mourning at his death is the same as that for Moses (Num. 
20:29; cf. Deut. 34:8) and throughout biblical literature the 
name Aaron remains unique to this one personality. A hint of 
friction between Moses and his brother is apparent from one 
narrative in which Aaron and his sister were involved in some 
act of opposition to Moses’ prophetic preeminence. Probably 
because of priestly immunity he escaped divine punishment, 
but Miriam was stricken. At Aaron’s behest, Moses success- 
fully interceded with God on her behalf (Num. 12). 

On another occasion, Aaron, together with Moses, was 
the target of a widespread insurrection against the monopoly 
of leadership. The exclusive priestly privileges of Aaron and 
his family against the challenge of Korah and his associates 
were upheld in a trial by ordeal, which led to the destruction 
of the rebels (Num. 16). This aroused the indignation of the 
people which, in turn, brought down upon them divine anger 
in the form ofa plague. Through an incense offering, brought 
at Moses’ directive, Aaron was able to make expiation for the 
people and to check the outbreak (Num. 17:1-15). This event 
necessitated a further vindication of Aaron's priestly preemi- 
nence. Twelve staffs, one from each tribe and each inscribed 
with the name of the tribal chieftain, were deposited in the 
Tent of Meeting. The following day, that of Levi, on which 
Aaron’s name was written, sprouted blossoms and almonds. 
Henceforth, Aaron’s staff lay in the Tent of Meeting as a wit- 
ness to his unchallengeable priestly supremacy (17:16-26; cf. 
20:8ff.). Further, the subordination of the Levites to Aaron and 
his sons and their respective duties and privileges in the ser- 
vice of the sanctuary were unequivocally defined (17:18). 

Aaron died on the first day of the fifth month at the age 
of 123 years (33:38-39). The account of his passing is unusu- 
ally detailed, doubtlessly due to the fact that it involved the 
all-important matter of priestly succession. The Israelites ar- 
rived at Mount Hor from Kadesh and, by divine decree, Aaron 
ascended the mount accompanied by Moses and Eleazar. The 
high priest was stripped of the garments of his office and his 
son was invested in his stead. Aaron then died on the sum- 
mit of the mount and a 30-day mourning period was held by 
the entire community (20:22-29; cf. 33:37-38; Deut. 32:50). It 
should be noted that another tradition has the place of Aaron's 
death as Moserah (Deut. 10:6), which was seven stages behind 
Mount Hor in the wilderness wanderings (Num. 33:31-37). 
Like Moses, Aaron was not permitted to enter the promised 
land in punishment for disobeying the divine command in 
connection with the waters of Meribah (20:12, 24; 27:13-14; 
cf. Deut. 32:50-51), although no clear account of Aaron’s role 
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in that incident has been preserved (Num. 20:10). A poetic 
digest of the narrative mentions only Moses as suffering the 
consequences of the people’s provocation (Ps. 106:32). No ex- 
planation for Aaron’s death in the wilderness is given in either 
Numbers 33:37-38 or Deuteronomy 10:6, except that the latter 
passage follows the story of the golden calf and the sequence 
may possibly imply a connection between the two events. 


Critical View 

The difficulty of reconstructing a comprehensive biography 
and evaluation of Aaron is due to the meager and fragmen- 
tary nature of the data available. It is aggravated by the fact 
that the details are scattered over several originally indepen- 
dent sources which, in the form they have come down to us, 
represent an interweaving of various traditions. This explains 
the differences in approach, emphasis, and detail, outlined 
above. Moreover, consideration has to be given to the pos- 
sibility that the picture of Aaron, the archetypal high priest, 
may well be the idealized retrojection of a later period, and 
that subsequent developments have influenced the narratives 
in the Pentateuch. While there is no unanimity among schol- 
ars of the source critical school as to the proper distribution 
of many passages among the different pentateuchal sources, 
especially in regard to those relating to J and £, there is a wide 
measure of agreement that in the original J and f documents 
Aaron was neither a priest nor a levite, and that he had no 
part in the narrative of the ten plagues. In fact, it is regarded 
as likely that y did not originally mention Aaron. To E is at- 
tributed the picture of Aaron as Miriam's brother, as Moses’ 
attendant, as participating in the war with Amalek, Jethro’s 
sacrifice, and the golden calf, as well as acting together with 
Miriam in opposition to Moses. The redactor who combined 
JE introduced the story of Aaron as a levite and as Moses’ 
brother and spokesman and, possibly, portrayed him as as- 
sisting in the plagues. There is no agreement as to whether 
originally mentioned Aaron, or as to the source of the few ref- 
erences to him in that document. To the p source is assigned 
the exalted image of Aaron as the archetypal and only legiti- 
mate levitical high priest, and a leader of the people. Here, 
too, is the source of the Aaronite genealogies and the notices 


of his age and his death. 
[Nahum M. Sarna] 


In the Aggadah 

The many praises heaped on Aaron in the aggadah are due to 
the desire to minimize his guilt with regard to the sin of the 
golden calf and to explain why, despite it, he was worthy to 
be appointed high priest (see: Sif. Deut. 307). 

Aaron had great love for Moses. He was completely free 
of envy and rejoiced in his success. Moses was reluctant to as- 
sume his call (Ex. 4:14), because Aaron had for long been the 
prophet and spokesman of the Jews in Egypt, and Moses was 
unwilling to supplant him, until God told him to assume the 
leadership. Far from resenting it, Aaron was glad. For this he 
was given the reward of wearing the holy breastplate (Urim 
and Thummim) upon his heart (Tanh. Ex. 27). Aaron is espe- 
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cially praised for his love of peace. Unlike Moses, whose at- 
titude was “let the law bend the mountain” (i.e., the law must 
be applied), Aaron loved peace and pursued peace. 

Aaron never reproached a person by telling him that he 
had sinned, but employed every stratagem in order to recon- 
cile disputes (ARN? 48) especially between man and wife (ibid., 
emended text p. 50). According to one account this love for 
peace determined Aaron's attitude toward the golden calf. He 
could have put to death all those who worshiped it, as Moses 
did, but his love and compassion for the people prevented 
him. He regarded peaceful persuasion as the best way of in- 
culcating love of the Torah, and thus Hillel declared: “Be of the 
disciples of Aaron, loving peace and pursuing peace, loving 
one’s fellow men and bringing them nigh to the Torah” (Avot 
1:12). For this behavior Aaron was chosen to be the high priest; 
God knew that his intentions were honorable (Ex. R. 37:2). Ac- 
cording to other accounts Aaron agreed to make the golden 
calf after procrastinating as much as possible, because his life 
was threatened, and he feared the same fate as overtook Hur, 
who according to the Midrash, was assassinated by the peo- 
ple when he opposed them (Ex. R. 41:9; Sanh. 7a). Aaron’s rod 
possessed the same miraculous powers as the staff of Moses 
and some aggadic sayings make them identical (Yal. Ps. 869). 
With it, Aaron brought about the first three of the Ten Plagues 
because the water of the Nile, that shielded Moses as an infant, 
should not suffer through Moses, by being turned into blood 
or bringing forth frogs, and the earth that afforded Moses pro- 
tection when it concealed the slain Egyptian overseer (Ex. 2:12) 
should not bring forth lice by his action. Both the aggadah 
and Josephus emphasize the great spiritual strength of Aaron 
at the death of his two sons Nadab and Abihu; he saw his two 
“chickens” bathed in blood and kept silent (Lev. R. 20:4). “He 
withstood his ordeal with great courage because his soul was 
inured to every calamity” (Jos., Ant., 3:208). He did not ques- 
tion God's dealing with him, as Abraham did not when or- 
dered to sacrifice his only son Isaac (Sifra 46a). 

Aaron was one of those who died not on account of sin 
“but through the machinations of the serpent” (Sif. Deut. 
338-9). When Aaron died “all the house of Israel” wept for 
him (Num. 20:29), while after the death of Moses, the stern 
leader who reprimanded them by harsh words, only part of 
the people, “the men,” bewailed him (Sifra 45d). 


[Elimelech Epstein Halevy] 


In Christian Tradition 

As the ancestor and founder of the one priesthood entitled to 
offer acceptable sacrifice to God, Aaron was taken as the type 
of Christ in the New Testament and later Christian tradition: 
he offers sacrifice, mediates between the people and God, and 
ministers in the Holy of Holies. The typology is developed es- 
pecially in the Epistle to the Hebrews which stresses the supe- 
riority of Jesus’ perfect sacrifice to the animal sacrifices of the 
Aaronic priesthood. Jesus, the high priest of the New Cov- 
enant, is foreshadowed by Aaron, the high priest of the Old 
Covenant, but Christ’s priesthood, which is “after the order of 
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Melchizedek,” supersedes and replaces the inferior priesthood 
of Aaron (see Heb. 5:25; 7:11-12; 8:23-27). Influenced by this 
distinction, the Mormons distinguished in their hierarchy be- 
tween a lesser, Aaronic priesthood, and the office of high priest 
which is according to the order of Melchizedek. 


[R.J. Zwi Werblowsky] 


In the Koran and in Islamic Literature 

Like some other biblical figures, Aaron (Arabic: Hartin) 
only became known to Muhammad gradually. In the Koran 
(37:114-20), Moses and Aaron appear together as those who 
were redeemed (from Egyptian slavery) at the head of their 
people and to whom the Book was given. In 20:29-30, Moses 
requests, in a general way, that his brother Aaron be his helper 
(wazir; cf. also 25:37; see below). In 26:12, he voices his fear that 
he might be inhibited and unable to speak. Finally, in 28:35 
Moses prays to God: “Aaron is more eloquent than I am; send 
him to strengthen me.’ Just as the Midrash tries in various ways 
to exonerate Aaron from all blame in the incident of the golden 
calf, so the Koran account of that incident assigns him the role 
of an onlooker and administrator rather than that of chief par- 
ticipant, and attributes the actual making of the golden calf to 
one Samiri (20:96-7; perhaps meaning “a Samaritan”; see the 
detailed discussion by H. Speyer, pp. 329-32). The post-koranic 
Islamic legend describes, in a number of fanciful variations, 
how Moses demonstrated to the children of Israel that he had 
not killed his brother, as they suspected, but that he had died 
a natural death. The relationship of these legends to similar 
stories in the late Midrash still needs elucidation. An attempt 
to explain why Mary, the mother of Jesus, is addressed dur- 
ing her pregnancy as “sister of Aaron” (Koran 19:27-29, cf. Ex. 
15:20) is made by H. Speyer (p. 243, where further literature 
is available). The Koran never mentions the fact that Aaron 
was the father of the priestly tribe of the Kohanim; the an- 
cient biographer of Muhammad, however, was aware of this 
fact. The two main Jewish tribes in Medina, the Quraiza and 
*Nadir, were called al-Kahinan, “the two priestly tribes.” When 
Muhammad’s Jewish spouse, Safiyya, was insulted by one of 
the Prophet's other wives, he allegedly advised her to retort: 
“My father was Aaron and my uncle Moses.” The word wazir, 
by which Aaron’s subordination to Moses is designated in the 
Koran, became the title “vizier,” a kind of prime minister with 


wide or full powers in Islamic states. 
[Shelomo Dov Goitein] 


For Aaron in Art, see *Moses. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Aberbach and Smolar, in: JBL, 86 (1967), 
129-40; Albright, Arch Rel, 109-10, 119; Kennett, in: Ts, 6 (1904-05), 
161-8; S.E. Loewenstamm, Masoret Yeziat Mizrayim be-Hishtalshelu- 
tah (1965), 60-64; Meek, in: AJSL, 45 (1928-29), 144-66; idem,Hebrew 
Origins (1960), 119-47; North, in: zaw, 66 (1954), 191-9;H. Oort, 
in: Theologisch Tijdschrift, 18 (1884), 235-89; Westphal, in: zaw, 
26 (1906), 201-30. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Gevirtz, in: Biblica, 
65 (1984), 377-81; S.D. Sperling, The Original Torah (1998), 103-21. 
AGGADAH: Ginzberg, Legends, index; Guttmann, Mafte’ah, 2 (1917), 
37-55. ISLAMIC LITERATURE: J.W. Hirschberg, Juedische und christli- 
che Lehren im vor- und fruehislamischen Arabien (1939), 61ff., 129-30; 
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AARON BEN AMRAM 


S.D. Goitein, Studies in Islamic History and Institutions (1966), 168-96; 
H. Speyer, Die biblischen Erzaehlungen im Qoran (1961), 260 ff., 323-6; 
Schwarzbaum, in: Fabula, 5 (1962-63), 185-227.ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
PHY: EIS” III (1971), 231-32, $.Vv. Haran (incl. bibl.). 


AARON, ISRAEL (1859-1912), U.S. rabbi. Aaron was born 
in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, but at the age of 16 moved to Cin- 
cinnati to join the first class of students entering the Hebrew 
Union College. There was little in his background to sug- 
gest a rabbinical career. He attended public schools and his 
parents were immigrants from Hesse-Darmstadt, where his 
father had served as a junior officer in the military. In 1883, 
Aaron, together with Henry *Berkowitz, Joseph *Krauskopf, 
and David *Philipson, formed the first cohort of students to 
graduate from the new seminary. He later received a doctor- 
ate in divinity from the same institution. After graduating, 
Aaron served the synagogue in Fort Wayne, Indiana, for four 
years before assuming the pulpit of Temple Beth Zion in Buf- 
falo, New York. Aaron thrived in this latter setting. He was a 
keen advocate of the reintroduction of congregational singing, 
seeking to extend the success of his own endeavors in Buffalo 
to the wider Reform movement. Aaron was also a scholar of 
medieval Jewry, writing about Muslim-Jewish relations dur- 
ing the Renaissance, and the Iberian Jewish community. As 
with many of his contemporaries in the Reform rabbinate, he 
was also active in the civic and cultural life of his city. Aaron 
was an immensely successful pulpit rabbi, overseeing both the 
building of a new temple and the enlargement of its member- 
ship. This new temple, designed by Edward Kent, an architect 
who later perished in the Titanic disaster, was also ill-omened 
for Aaron. Barely four days after a celebration organized by his 
congregation to honor his 25" year of service to Temple Beth 
Zion, Aaron died at age 52 of an ear infection. David Philip- 
son, a lifelong friend, officiated at both services. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: American Israelite (May 16, 1912); American 


Jewish Year Book, 5 (1903-4); CCAR Yearbook, 23 (1913); New York 
Times (May 16, 1912); Universal Jewish Encyclopedia (1948). 


[Adam Mendelsohn (2"4 ed.)] 


AARON BEN AMRAM (ninth-tenth centuries), court 
banker in Baghdad. Having built up a position of wealth and 
influence as private bankers, Aaron and his partner Joseph 
b. Phinehas were eventually accorded the official position of 
jahbadh, whose functions involved the collecting of state rev- 
enues, the issue of bills of exchange on behalf of the govern- 
ment, and long-term loans to the caliph’s administration. At 
the same time, Aaron and his firm acted as private bankers 
for the vizier and other high officials, who transacted through 
them their sometimes shady business. The firm attracted the 
patronage of Jewish merchants, both in Baghdad, where there 
was a special banking quarter, and from the provinces of the 
Islamic empire, and beyond. Their banking transactions in- 
volved them deeply in international trade. The contributions 
of Diaspora communities to the upkeep of the talmudical 
academies in Babylonia were conveyed by letters of credit 
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AARON BEN BATASH 


drawn on such banking houses as that of Aaron b. Amram and 
his partner. The influence which Aaron and his friends com- 
manded in the Jewish community was commensurate with 
his position at court and in the economic life of the caliphate. 
Aaron sided with *Aaron b. Meir, the gaon in Erez Israel, in his 
controversy with *Saadiah b. Joseph, over the supremacy of 
the Palestinian authorities in proclaiming the religious feasts. 
His sons and heirs, who inherited his official position and in- 
fluence, enjoyed the confidence of Saadiah, who made use of 
their services in dealing with the government. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Harkavy, Teshuvot ha-Geonim, 4 (1887), 
nos. 423, 548, 552; L. Ginzberg, Geonica, 2 (1909), 87-88; Fischel, Is- 


lam, 6-44. 
[Walter Joseph Fischel] 


AARON BEN BATASH (Ben Senton-Ben Shem Tov; Haran 
al-Yahadi; d. 1465), vizier in Morocco. Aaron was a member 
of a family of Spanish origin who settled in *Fez. He served as 
banker and adviser to ‘Abd al-Haqq, sultan of Morocco, later 
becoming his vizier. He appointed a relative, Saul b. Batash, in- 
tendant of the palace and chief of police. Aaron is mentioned as 
a scholar and writer. He imposed heavy taxes and was accused 
of distributing the revenue among his impoverished coreli- 
gionists. Anti-Jewish agitation by Muslim divines induced a 
mob attack on the Jewish quarter in Fez. The sultan and his 
vizier were assassinated in May 1465. (See *Morocco.) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Brunschvig, Deux récits de voyage in- 
édits ... (1936), 113-21; A. Cour, Etablissement des dynasties des Chérifs 
au Maroc (1904), 36-38; Hirschberg, Afrikah, 1 (1965), 290-6. 


[David Corcos] 


AARON BEN DAVID COHEN OF RAGUSA (d. 1656), 
rabbi and merchant in Ragusa (Dubrovnik). After studying in 
Venice, Aaron returned to his native city. There he engaged in 
commerce, his import and export business becoming the most 
important Jewish commercial house in the city. At the time of 
the blood accusation against Isaac Jesurun in 1622, Aaron and 
his father were arrested. In his will, Aaron gave his children 
guidance for moral behavior and regular study. He also pro- 
vided for the publication of the Zekan Aharon (Venice, 1657), 
which included his own discourses on the Bible and those of 
his grandfather (and predecessor in the Ragusa rabbinate), 
Solomon Ohev (Oef), which were entitled Shemen ha-Tov. He 
appended an account of the blood accusation and a poem of 
thanksgiving for recital on the annual commemoration of the 
occurrence. This appendix was reprinted separately under the 
title Maaseh Nissim (Venice, 1798). The will, of unique interest 
for the history of Hebrew publishing, provided for the printing 
of 800 copies of the work of which 600 were to be exported. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Tadi¢, Jevreji u Dubrovniku (1937), 329-453 
453-4 (French abstract); 431-4 (text of will). 


AARON BEN ELIJAH (13282-1369), Karaite scholar, philos- 


opher, and jurist. Aaron, who lived in Nicomedia (near pres- 
ent-day Izmir, in Turkish Asia Minor), was called Aaron the 
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Younger to distinguish him from Aaron ben Joseph, or Aaron 
the Elder, who lived a century earlier. Aaron died in an epi- 
demic, apparently in Constantinople. 

Aarons greatest work is a massive Hebrew trilogy of 
Karaite learning. The trilogy consists of Ez Hayyim (“Tree 
of Life”), dealing with philosophy of religion, composed in 
1346; Gan Eden (“Garden of Eden”), dealing with Karaite law, 
composed in 1354; and Keter Torah (“Crown of the Law”), a 
commentary on the Pentateuch, written in 1362. According 
to Karaite tradition, Aaron wrote Ez Hayyim when he was 18 
years old. This would place his birth in 1328, but it was prob- 
ably earlier. The trilogy displays fully his great learning in both 
Karaite and Rabbanite literature. Aaron quotes of course the 
Karaite authorities, notably the 10" and 11» centuries Jeru- 
salem scholars (his access to their Arabic writings was prob- 
ably through Hebrew translations and abridgements). But he 
frequently quotes also the Talmud, Saadia, Rashi, Abraham 
Ibn Ezra, David Kimhi, Maimonides, Nahmanides, the ear- 
lier grammarians Judah ibn *Quraysh, Judah Hayyuj, Jonah 
ibn Janah, and others. His Hebrew style, though tinted with 
arabisms, is clear and fluent. 


Legal Teachings 

As a jurist, Aaron followed mainly in the footsteps of his Kara- 
ite predecessors. He generally opposed any relaxation of the 
letter of scriptural law, even when it involved great exertion 
and hardship, except in cases of clear and evident danger to 
life. Yet on the other hand he accepted Jeshuah ben *Judah’s 
reform of the Karaite law of incest, and rejected the excessive 
restrictions advocated by Karaite ascetics, such as the prohi- 
bition of eating meat in the Diaspora. 


Biblical Exegesis 

As a biblical commentator, Aaron followed the general Kara- 
ite policy of preferring the literal meaning of the biblical text, 
except where this meaning seemed to lead to conclusions that 
were blasphemous or illogical. However, this did not prevent 
him from indulging his philosophical bent by introducing al- 
legorical and metaphorical interpretations where they seemed 
to him to be more suitable or advisable. His commentary on 
the Pentateuch has become the standard reference in all Kara- 
ite communities. 


Philosophy 

Aaron's Ez Hayyim was undoubtedly undertaken by him with 
the aim of creating a Karaite counterpart to *Maimonides’ 
Guide of the Perplexed. Unlike Maimonides, Aaron did not 
venture to cut a new Aristotelian path for Karaite theologi- 
cal-philosophical thought. Instead, he remained attached to 
the Mu‘tazilite philosophy (see *Kalam) which dominated his 
Karaite predecessors, as well as a number of pre-Maimoni- 
dean Rabbanite philosophers. Aaron is more orderly, clear, 
and logical than his Karaite forerunners, but he to a large ex- 
tent rephrases what the latter had already said. Occasionally 
he avoids taking a definite stand on some points, and does not 
refrain from adopting some Aristotelian terminology and ar- 
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gumentation. Accordingly, and under the influence of Aaron 
b. Joseph, he attempted to forge some sort of reconciliation 
between traditional Karaite Kalamic positions, regarding it 
as his duty to stand by the tradition of his predecessors, and 
more Modern positions. 

Although Aaron had to deal with religion in a rational 
fashion, he begins his philosophical work with a wholesale 
condemnation of the Greek philosophers and of their brain- 
child, philosophy, in general. The teachings of the Mu'tazilite 
“investigators” (the term “philosopher” is objectionable to 
Aaron), on the other hand, are in accord with Scripture (as 
interpreted by the Karaites), while most Rabbanite thinkers, 
particularly Maimonides, follow the philosophers and thus of- 
ten run counter to the true principles of the Torah. Reason is 
the chief instrument of true knowledge, hence God exists, for 
His existence was deduced rationally already by the patriarch 
Abraham. God is one, and is neither corporeal nor character- 
ized by any corporeal qualities. His attributes are both nega- 
tive and positive - indeed every negation implies a positive 
assertion — and not exclusively negative, as asserted by Mai- 
monides. His providence and justice extend to all creatures, 
both human and subhuman. His revelations were given to His 
prophets for transmission to mankind as a guide to righteous 
life. The world (i.e., matter) is not eternal (as the Aristotelians 
taught) but created - this is the chief proof of God’s existence - 
and consequently natural law is not immutable. The universe 
is made up of indivisible atoms having no magnitude and not 
eternal, and creation signifies combination of atoms, while dis- 
solution signifies their separation. The atomic theory of mat- 
ter, rejected by the Aristotelians, is thus reasserted by Aaron. 
Anthropomorphic descriptions of God in the Bible must be 
interpreted allegorically. God is all-knowing, but man’s will is 
free, hence no evil can be charged to God; though God fore- 
knows that the wicked will choose evil, the blame is theirs, 
not Gods. Free will necessarily involves retribution according 
to each man’s deserts. Scriptural ordinances are divided into 
revelational, whose necessity is so sublime that it is beyond 
rational explanation; and rational, whose necessity is deduc- 
ible by reason. Good and evil are inherently so, and are not 
so merely because God approves of the former and condemns 
the latter. His approval or condemnation simply assists man 
in recognizing what is good and what is evil. Divine chastise- 
ment is not always punishment for antecedent sin: in the case 
of a righteous person like Job it is a Divine favor intended to 
increase the sufferer’s reward in the world to come. This ex- 
plains the prosperity of the wicked and the misery of the righ- 
teous on earth. Besides, physical bliss is, at best, a base and 
fleeting enjoyment, hence a more sublime spiritual reward 
must be postulated in the hereafter. This serves as one of the 
evidences of the immortality of the soul and the resurrection 
of the dead. All these philosophical problems are treated with 
constant reference to, and mostly refutation of, the teachings 
of the Aristotelians, as set forth by Maimonides. 

Aaron also composed a number of poems and hymns, 
some of which were included in the official Karaite liturgy. 
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AARON BEN JACOB HA-KOHEN OF LUNEL 


Gan Eden was published in Eupatoria, 1864 and 1866; Ramle 
1972. Ez Hayyim was edited by Franz Delitzsch (Leipzig, 1841), 
and was re-edited, with an extensive commentary, by the Kara- 
ite scholar Simhah Isaac Lutzky (Eupatoria, 1847). Extracts 
from these two works, in English translation, are found in L. 
Nemoy (ed.), Karaite Anthology (New Haven, 1952), 172-95, 
and most chapters of the latter in two Ph.D. dissertations 
mentioned below; Keter Torah was published in 1867 in Eu- 
patoria; Ramle 1972. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Husik, Philosophy, 362-87; Guttmann, Phi- 
losophies, 81-83; ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Charner, “Aaron ben 
Elijah, The tree of life: First half (chapter 1-78) / Translated from the 
Hebrew with introd. and notes’, 1949, Ph.D. Thesis, Columbia Uni- 
versity; S.B. Bowman, The Jews of Byzantium (1204-1453), 1985, index; 
H. Ben-Shammai, “Studies in Karaite Atomism’, Jerusalem Studies in 
Arabic and Islam, 6 (1985), pp. 280-285; D. Lasker, in Da‘at, 17 (1986) 
33-42 (Heb.); D. Frank, “The religious philosophy of the Karaite 
Aaron ben Elijah: the problem of divine justice’, 1991 (Includes Eng- 
lish translation of: Sefer Ets Hayyim: chapters seventy-nine through 
ninety), Ph.D. Thesis, Harvard University; M. Polliack (ed.), Karaite 
Judaism: A Guide to Its History and Literary Sources, (2003), index. 


[Leon Nemoy] 


AARON (Arnd) BEN ISAAC BENJAMIN WOLF (c. 1670- 
1721), rabbi in Germany; nephew and son-in-law of the court 
Jew Jost *Liebmann, who appointed him head of the yeshivah 
he founded in Berlin. In 1697 Aaron became deputy rabbi and 
in 1709 rabbi of Berlin. Berlin Jewry was then rent by inter- 
nal strife in which Aaron supported Liebman’s widow in her 
struggle for leadership of the community against the court 
Jew Markus Magnus. When in 1713 the Magnus faction pre- 
vailed, Aaron left Berlin to become rabbi of Frankfurt on the 
Oder, which had been detached from the Berlin rabbinate to 
enable him to officiate there. Aaron was suspected of Shab- 
batean sympathies. In 1713 he approbated two works by Ne- 
hemiah *Hayon. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Graetz, Gesch, 10 (1896), 322-3, n. 6, 481-510; 
Graetz, Hist, 5 (1949), 219, 220; Sachs, in: Juedische Familien-For- 
schung, 2 (1928-30), 15-16, 40-41. 


AARON BEN JACOB HA-KOHEN OF LUNEL (end of 
13 and first half of 14" century), Provengal scholar. Despite 
his name, he was probably not from Lunel but from Nar- 
bonne, where his forefathers lived. In his well-known work 
Orhot Hayyim he makes frequent mention of the customs of 
Narbonne and often cites the opinions of its scholars. Aaron’s 
grandfather, David, wrote a work on the laws of terefot (Orhot 
Hayyim, 2:420), and his great-grandfather, Isaac, was a pupil 
of ‘Abraham b. David of Posquiéres and wrote a commentary 
on the Jerusalem Talmud (Meiri, Beit ha-Behirah on Avot, ed. 
by B.Z. Prag (1964), 56). Aaron was among those exiled from 
France by Philip rv in 1306 and apparently reached Spain, 
subsequently proceeding to Majorca. Orhot Hayyim is for the 
most part a compilation of halakhot taken verbatim from ear- 
lier halakhic works sometimes without indicating the source 
(e.g., extracts from Nathan b. Judah’s Ha-Mahkim and David 
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AARON BEN JOSEPH HA-KOHEN SARGADO 


b. Levi's Mikhtam). It is a work of great importance and cites 
halakhot not found in any other source. Halakhic authorities 
esteemed it greatly, and it was cited by Jeroham b. Meshullam, 
Isaac b. Sheshet, Simeon Duran, Levi ibn Habib, Joseph Caro, 
and others. Its sources are extremely varied. Though based on 
Maimonides, it contains statements of German, French, Pro- 
vengal, and Spanish scholars. Some (Joseph Caro, Azulai, and 
others) consider the anonymous work Kol Bo (1490) to be an 
abbreviated version of Orhot Hayyim. This view, however, is 
controverted by a comparison of the two works. Benjacob and 
S.D. Luzzatto are more correct in maintaining that Kol Bo is 
the editio princeps of Orhot Hayyim, probably representing an 
early stage of that book, and antedating the three manuscripts 
mentioned below. 

Part 1 of Orhot Hayyim was first published in Spain be- 
fore 1492, but no complete copy of it is extant (for part of 
the missing introduction see A. Freimann, Thesaurus Typo- 
graphiae Hebraicae (1931) B37, 1-2). The existing edition first 
appeared in Florence in 1750, although the manuscript had 
already been sent for publication by Elijah Capsali of Candia 
to Meir of Padua in Venice in the middle of the 16" century 
(Responsa Maharam Padua, no. 77). The order of the halakhot 
is very similar to that of the Tur, Orah Hayyim of *Jacob b. 
Asher, Aaron's younger contemporary. The Tur quickly gained 
wide acceptance at the expense of Orhot Hayyim. Its second 
part, dealing with laws of marriage, damages, things ritually 
prescribed or permitted, and the like was published by M. 
Schlesinger in Berlin in 1902 from the Warsaw Communal Li- 
brary Ms. (a copy of the Jerusalem Ms. of 1455) after a rather 
inadequate comparison with another earlier manuscript, now 
in the Montefiore Library, London. There are significant dif- 
ferences between these two manuscripts, and between a third 
(in the Guenzburg Collection, Moscow, copied in 1329) which 
was not used by Schlesinger and which represents the earli- 
est version of the work, having been written apparently before 
Aaron went to Majorca, since it omits all the passages (at least 
15) referring to that island and to Shem Tov Falkon, the local 
rabbi. It contains however 12 more chapters than the 73 in the 
printed version. These deal with faith, philosophy, messianic 
legends, paradise, hell, the natural sciences, the formulae for 
documents, and (in a lengthy chapter) the principle of inter- 
calation. The date 1313, given in this chapter, shows that the 
manuscript was not composed before this date. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, in: Kerem Hemed, 8 (1854), 167 ff; 
Benjacob, Ozar, 51, no. 984, 239, no. 118; S.D. Luzzatto, Meged Yerahim, 
1 (1855), 5-10; idem, Iggerot Shadal, 8 (1892), 1232-40, no. 562; Gross, 
in: MGwJ, 18 (1869), 433-50, 531-41; Gross, Gal Jud, 290, 420; Zunz, 
Ritus, 31-32, 179-80; M. Schlesinger (ed.), Sefer Orhot Hayyim, pt. 2 
(1902), introd.; J. Freimann, in: Ha-Eshkol, 6 (1919), 107-9. 

[Shlomoh Zalman Havlin] 


AARON BEN JOSEPH HA-KOHEN SARGADO (also 
known as Halaf ibn Sargado), gaon and head of the academy 
at Pumbedita, 942-60. His antagonist *Saadiah Gaon slander- 
ously altered his Arabic first name, Halaf, to read Kelev (“dog”) 
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and it appears in this erroneous form in the Hebrew transla- 
tion of Nathan ha-Bavli’s chronicle. No satisfactory explana- 
tion has yet been found for the surname Sargado. 

The gaon Mevasser (916/7-925/6) appointed Aaron resh 
kallah (“head of the kallah”) although he did not come from 
a family of scholars. He was the son-in-law of Bishr b. Aaron, 
one of Baghdad’s wealthiest and most respected citizens. Ac- 
cording to the tenth-century chronicler Nathan ha-Bavli, who 
does not seem to have admired Aaron, Aaron was very elo- 
quent and erudite, but Saadiah was a much greater scholar 
and Aaron envied him for his superior learning. In the cam- 
paign against Saadiah, led by the exilarch David b. Zakkai, 
Aaron took the exilarch’s side and attacked Saadiah in a ma- 
licious epistle. Upon the death of Gaon Hananiah (Hanina), 
the father of *Sherira Gaon, Aaron assumed the direction of 
the academy, although Amram b. Meswi, Sherira’s uncle, who 
was the av bet din, was more deserving of the gaonate. Aaron 
was a self-righteous and willful person, and his term of office 
was marked by endless quarrels. Many years later a rival gaon, 
Nehemiah b. Kohen Zedek, was nominated, but he was unable 
to assert himself against Aaron who, according to Sherira, ex- 
celled him in scholarship. Sherira’s son Hai, who later became 
gaon, was Aaron’s pupil in his youth. 

Only fragments of Aaron’s literary work have been pre- 
served; the Teshuvot ha-Geonim contain four responsa as- 
cribed to him (Hemdah Genuzah (1863), no. 37-40, and Rashi 
Pardes, ed. by H.Y. Ehrenreich (1924), 118-22), but only one 
of these is definitely by Aaron. Another responsum by Aaron 
was published in Jeschurun, 12 (1925), 50-51. Sherira and 
Hai Gaon mention Aaron’s interpretation of a passage in the 
tractate Yevamot in one of their legal opinions (L. Ginzberg, 
Geonica, 2 (1909), 67). Aaron also wrote an Arabic commen- 
tary on the Pentateuch, in the same style as that of his rival 
Saadiah. The few existing fragments are inadequate to judge 
the character of this work, or its relationship to Saadiah’s ex- 
egesis. Aaron’s commentary on Deuteronomy (beginning 
with the weekly portion Shofetim) is also mentioned. Frag- 
ments of his commentary on other parts of the Pentateuch are 
cited in Abraham Ibn Ezra’s commentary on the Pentateuch. 
Maimonides mentions Aaron among the older Jewish schol- 
ars who opposed the view of the Greek philosophers that the 
universe is eternal. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Malter, Saadia Gaon (Eng., 1921), 113-7, 
126-82, 428; Neubauer, Chronicles, 1 (1965), 66; (1965), 80ff.; Stein- 
schneider, Arab Lit, 71; B. Lewin (ed.), Iggeret Sherira Gaon (1921), 
130-4; Mann, Texts, 1 (1931), index; idem, in: Tarbiz, 5 (1933/34), 174-53 
idem, in: JQR, 11 (1920/21), 426; A. Harkavy, Zikhron la-Rishonim, 1, 
pt. 5 (1892), 222; S. Poznaniski, in: JQR, 13 (1922/23), 377-8; idem, in: 
Ha-Goren, 6 (1906), 63. 


[Jacob Mann] 


AARON BEN JOSEPH HA-LEVI (HaRAH, initials of his 
name Ha-Rav Aharon ha-Levi; c. 1235-1300), Spanish rabbi 
and halakhist. Aaron was a descendant of *Zerahiah b. Isaac 
ha-Levi. His principal teachers were his brother Phinehas 
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and Moses b. Nahman (*Nahmanides). He had many disci- 
ples in his native Barcelona; the most famous was Yom Tov b. 
Abraham of Seville. In 1278 Aaron and Solomon b. Abraham 
*Adret were designated by Pedro 111 to settle a dispute in the 
community of Saragossa. In 1284, on the instructions of the 
king, he was appointed rabbi of that town for the purpose of 
ending the continuous dissensions in Saragossa. On Aaron's 
advice, the community enacted several important ordinances; 
some were vigorously contested both during his lifetime and 
in subsequent generations (Isaac b. Sheshet, Responsa, 388). 
After some time he returned to Barcelona where he apparently 
engaged in business. In 1286 he went to Toledo and remained 
there briefly. He returned to Barcelona. 

Noted for his originality, Aaron would defer neither to 
the majority nor to the traditional authorities. At times, both 
he and Solomon b. Abraham Adret, who had many mutual 
disciples, were consulted on the same legal question, and an- 
swered jointly. Their personalities clashed and they often dis- 
agreed. On one occasion they requested French scholars to 
pronounce a final decision (Yom Tov b. Abraham of Seville, re- 
sponsa, ed. by Y. Kafah (1959), 79). When Adret published his 
Torat ha-Bayit (“Law of the House”) Aaron wrote critical com- 
ments called Bedek ha-Bayit (“Repair of the House”) which 
were printed together with the former work (Venice, 1608 and 
in all subsequent editions). His introduction and notes were 
written in an inoffensive and respectful tone. Adret hastily 
wrote a sharp rejoinder called Mishmeret ha-Bayit (“Guard of 
the House”), which was issued anonymously. However, Adret 
admits his authorship in one of his responsa. Most of his at- 
tacks were based on statements of the early legal authorities 
whom Aaron had ignored. 

Aaron wrote several independent books. Of his novellae 
to the Talmud, only those to three tractates have survived — 
Ketubbot (Prague, 1734), Bezah (published in the Mareh ha- 
Ofannim of Jacob Faitusi, Leghorn, 1810), and Sukkah (1962); 
the novellae on Kiddushin (1904) are erroneously ascribed to 
him. A large part of his novellae to Shabbat is preserved in the 
pseudo-R. Nissim commentary to this tractate. Of his com- 
mentaries on the halakhot of Alfasi, only those on tractates 
Berakhot and Taanit have survived (Pekuddat ha-Leviyyim, 
1874; new edition M. Blau, 1957). In his preface Aaron men- 
tioned that he wrote a short commentary on the Talmud called 
Nezer ha-Kodesh in which he gives the halakhah without the 
accompanying discussion. The work is no longer extant. Of 
his legal decisions, only his Kelalei Yein Nesekh on the prohibi- 
tion of wine prepared by Gentiles (published as an appendix to 
Adret’s Avodat ha-Kodesh, (Venice, 1602)), and Hilkhot Niddah 
(1967), have survived. The Sefer ha-Hinnukh of Aaron ha-Levi 
of Barcelona has been wrongly ascribed to him. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Perles, R. Salomo b. Abraham b. Adereth 
(Ger., 1863), 62-63, n. 17; S. and N. Bamberger (eds.), Pekuddat ha- 
Leviyyim (1874), 5-10 (introd.); Michael, Or, no. 293; Graetz, Gesch, 
8, pt. 2, 148-9; Gross, Gal Jud, 329-31, no. 20; Baer, Spain, 1 (1961), 
224-5, 240, 418 n. 81; Shiloh, in: Sinai, 61 (1966/67), 291-7. 

[Simha Assaf] 
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AARON BEN JOSEPH HA-ROFE 


AARON BEN JOSEPH HA-ROFE (“the physician”) “the El- 
der” (c. 1250-1320), *Karaite scholar and writer. Born appar- 
ently in Solkhat, Crimea. In 1279 he disputed there with the 
Rabbanites concerning the method of determining the New 
Moon of Tishri (see *Calendar). Apparently he also lived in 
Constantinople. The influence of the Talmud and Rabbanite 
scholars and philosophers is seen in his writings. His views 
were based on the Muslim *Kalam philosophical system, but 
he inclined toward Aristotelianism. In 1293 he completed his 
commentary on the Pentateuch, Sefer ha-Mivhar (1835), widely 
used by the Karaites in the 14" and 15‘ centuries; several su- 
percommentaries were written on it, the last, Tirat Kesef, by 
Joseph Solomon *Luzki. Usually preferring the plain meaning 
of the Bible, Aaron occasionally also uses aggadic interpreta- 
tions, taken as a rule from *Rashi. He frequently quotes his 
Karaite and Rabbanite predecessors, notably *Abraham ibn 
Ezra. Aaron sometimes interpreted the halakhah of his sect le- 
niently, for instance permitting Karaite residents of Jerusalem 
to eat meat; however this ruling was not accepted. He also 
disagreed with the “catenary” theory of forbidden marriage 
(rikkuv) which extended the laws against incest to extremely 
remote relationships, on the ground that it ran counter to the 
Karaite principle that no addition should be made to bibli- 
cal injunctions. In these laws, he differed from the Rabban- 
ites only in upholding the Karaite interdict of marrying one’s 
niece. He may have preferred a permanent system of calenda- 
tion instead the one based on lunar observation. Aaron also 
wrote commentaries on the Former Prophets and Isaiah 1-59 
(Mivhar Yesharim, 1836), and on Psalms 1-71 (several Mss. In 
Leyden and yrs, New York). He refers to an apparently lost 
commentary he wrote on Job. An unfinished Hebrew gram- 
mar (Kelil Yofi, printed Gozlow 1847), recognizably influenced 
by Jonah ibn *Janah, was completed by Isaac b. Judah Tishbi. 
His polemics against Rabbanite practices and the *Kabbalah 
(entitled Moreh Aharon and Sefer Mitzvot) have not been pre- 
served. Aaron's redaction of the Karaite liturgy remains the of- 
ficial order of Karaite service. He introduced into it piyyutim 
by Solomon ibn *Gabirol, Judah *Halevi, and Abraham and 
Moses ibn *Ezra. Aaron himself wrote liturgical poems for 
Sabbaths and holy days, many of which have been included 
in the Karaite prayer book, notably those written according 
to the weekly reading of the Torah. A late commentary on 
these poems entitled Tuv Taam, has appeared in a non-criti- 
cal edition (Ramle 2000). He had a marked influence upon 
later Karaite writers. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuerst, Karaeertum, 2 (1865), 238-9; Danon, 
in: JQR (1926/27), 165-6, 265-6; Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 359; Mann, 
Texts, 2 (1935), index; Z. Ankori, Karaites in Byzantium (1959), in- 
dex; ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.B. Bowman, The Jews of Byzan- 
tium (1204-1453), 1985, index; J-C. Attias, Le commentaire biblique: 
Mordekhai Komtino ou l’hermeneutique du dialogue, Paris, 1991, in- 
dex; D.J. Lasker, “Aaron ben Joseph and the transformation of Karaite 
thought’, in: Torah and Wisdom (1992) 121-128; G. Brinn, Beit Mikra, 
47,4 (2002), 305-321 (Heb.); L. Charlap, Journal of Jewish Studies, 56,1 
(2005) 80-100; idem, Peamim, 101-102 (2005), 199-220 (Heb.); M. 
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AARON BEN JUDAH KUSDINI 


Polliack (ed.), Karaite Judaism: A Guide to Its History and Literary 
Sources, (2003), index. 


[Zvi Avneri] 


AARON BEN JUDAH KUSDINI (or Kosdani, i.e., “of Con- 
stantinopole”; end of 12"* century), Karaite scholar. Of his 
works only a responsum addressed to Solomon b. David, the 
Karaite nasi in Cairo, concerning the law of incest is known. 
In it Aaron reveals himself a zealous partisan of the highly 
restrictive catenary (rikkuv) theory of forbidden marriages 
favored by the early Karaite authorities. Solomon rejected 
his views. The responsum is quoted by Karaite writers, who 
call Aaron baal ha-derashot (“the author of homilies”) but no 
homilies from his pen have as yet been found. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Neubauer, Aus der Petersburger Bibliothek 
(1866), 55, 117; Mann, Texts, 2 (1935), 140-1, 291. 
[Leon Nemoy] 


AARON BEN MEIR BRISKER (d. 1807), Polish rabbini- 
cal scholar and author. Aaron's father was one of the leaders 
(allufim) of the Brest-Litovsk (Brisk) community and one of 
the signatories to a letter sent in 1752 to Jonathan Eybeschuetz, 
whom he supported in the dispute with Jacob *Emden. Aaron 
studied under Eleazar b. Eleazar Kallir, author of Or Hadash. 
He refused to accept a rabbinical position and devoted himself 
exclusively to his studies. Aaron was delegate to the conference 
of Jewish notables of Poland which assembled in Warsaw in 
1791 to deliberate on the problems of Polish Jewry. He wrote 
Minhat Aharon, novellae on tractate Sanhedrin (Novydvor, 
1792) with an appendix entitled Minhah Belulah containing 
responsa and talmudical treatises. Other responsa (Anaf Ez 
Avot) were included in Mekor Mayim Hayyim (1839) by his 
grandson Jacob Meir, whose father Hayyim had adopted the 
surname Padua. In his work Aaron shows himself a master of 
the casuistic method of Talmud study known as pilpul. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.T. Efrussi, Toledot Anshei Shem (1875), 50; 
A.L. Feinstein, Ir Tehillah (1886), 33, 37, 224; M. Wischnitzer, Istoriya 
Yevreyskogo Naroda, 11 (1914), 101; I.T. Eisenstadt and S. Wiener, Daat 
Kedoshim (1898), 12.4f.; EG, 2 (1954), 153. 


AARON BEN MESHULLAM OF LUNEIL (d. c. 1210), one 
of the leading scholars of Lunel. He was the son of *Meshul- 
lam b. Jacob of Lunel. Aaron studied under *Abraham b. David 
of Posquiéres, with whom he subsequently corresponded. A 
book on the laws of terefot is attributed to him, but it is likely 
that this treatise is an extract from his work on the Talmud 
or on the halakhot of Alfasi on tractate Hullin. *Meshullam 
b. Moses, son of Aaron's sister, mentions these novellae of his 
uncle in his Sefer ha-Hashlamah. Aaron was expert in astron- 
omy and the computation of the calendar and wrote a book- 
let comparing the Hebrew and Christian calendars. Judah b. 
Saul ibn *Tibbon, in his will, urges his son Samuel to study 
this subject with Aaron and to rely upon him and upon his 
brother Asher. Aaron was an admirer of Maimonides. In the 
controversy which arose following the criticism by Meir ha- 
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Levi *Abulafia of Maimonides’ views on resurrection, Aaron 
vigorously defended Maimonides in the name of the “sages 
of Lunel,” lauding him as “Prince (nasi) and rabbi, unequaled 
in East or in West? 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sefer ha-Hashlamah le-Seder Nezikin, ed. by 
J. Lubetzky, 1 (1885), viii-x; Meir ha-Levi Abulafia, Kitab al-Rasail, ed. 
by J. Brill (1871), 25-40; Benedikt, in: Sinai, 33 (1953), 62-74; I. Twer- 
sky, Rabad of Posquiéres (1962), 251-3. 


[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


AARON BEN MOSES HA-LEVI (Horwitz) OF STA- 
ROSIELCE (1766-1828), leader of a dissenting group in the 
*Chabad branch of Lithuanian Hasidism. Born in Orshva 
Aaron was a descendant of the family of Isaiah Leib *Horwitz 
(Shelah; 1555-1630) and was considered both a brilliant inter- 
preter of hasidic teachings and a prominent mystical innova- 
tor. He was the most prominent disciple of *Shneur Zalman of 
Lyady, founder of Chabad Hasidism (1745-1813), with whom 
he remained close friends for 30 years between 1783 and 1813. 
Personal and subsequently ideological disputes estranged him 
from Shneur Zalman’s elder son and successor Dov Ber (see 
*Schneersohn, 1773-1827), who assumed Chabad leadership 
in a period of ensuing conflict. After Shneur Zalman’s death 
in 1813, Aaron headed a major trend of Chabad which was 
marked and differentiated from the mainstream movement 
in questions concerning spiritual authority and ecstatic reli- 
gious expression in prayer. While the importance of the intel- 
lectual approach to religious worship (hitbonenut in Chabad 
vocabulary) was accepted by all the followers of Shneur Zal- 
man, the role of mystical rapture and the ecstatic-emotional 
approach, referring to communion with God known and as 
devekut or hitpaalut, was intensely disputed. Dov Ber main- 
tained a distinction between proper and improper states of 
ecstasy and stages of mystical rapture, claiming that his per- 
ception expressed his father’s position. R. Aaron maintained, 
on the contrary, that he was the true follower of R. Shneur Zal- 
man, who favored unrestricted exaltation in meditation and 
emotional prayer, which he considered conducive to love and 
reverence of God, a position which Dov Ber refused to accept. 
The debate is argued forcefully in the books of R. Aaron de- 
tailed below and the two tracts by R. Dov Ber - Kuntres ha- 
Hitpaalut (“Tract on Ecstasy”) and Kuntres ha-Hitbonenut 
(“Tract on Contemplation’). Aaron’s most important works 
are (1) Shaarei ha-Yihud ve-ha-Emunah (Shklov, 1820), a 
commentary completing the second (unfinished) part of the 
Tanya, the main work of Shneur Zalman; (2) Shaarei ha-Avo- 
dah (Shklov, 1821) with a forward known as petah hateshuvah, 
explaining and defending his approach, considered the true 
path set by Shneur Zalman; (3) Avodat ha-Levi, a compendium 
of sermons, letters, and miscellaneous works, published post- 
humously in 1842 in three volumes (Lemberg ed. and in 1866, 
Warsaw ed.). The composition of some of the most beautiful 
Habad melodies is attributed to him. Although one of Aar- 
on’s sons attempted to continue his spiritual leadership in his 
court after his father death, most of his disciples left him to 
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join the main Chabad movement led by Menahem Mendel of 
Lubavitch or other hasidic groups. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Jacobs, Seeker of Unity (1966A. Horodezky, 
Hasidut, 3 (1953), 115-25; H.M. Heilman, Beit Rabbi (1902), 134-5, 
187-190. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Elior, Torat ha-Elohut ba-Dor 
ha-Sheni shel Hasidut Habad (1982); idem, The Paradoxical Ascent to 
God (1992); R. Elior, “Ha-Maheloket al Moreshet Habad} in Tarbtz, 
49 (1980), 166-86; N. Loewenthal, Communicating the Infinite (1990); 
L. Jacobs, Tract on Ecstasy (1963), 9-12. 


[Adin Steinsaltz / Rachel Elior (2nd ed.)] 


AARON BEN SAMUEL (c. 1620-1701), German rabbini- 
cal author. He is best known for his concordance Beit Aharon 
(Frankfurt on the Oder, 1690-91) in which he assembled all 
biblical passages cited or explained in the Talmud, the mi- 
drashim, and the many religious-philosophical, homiletic, 
and kabbalistic writings, with exact references for each quo- 
tation. The Beit Aharon is based on such works as *Aaron of 
Pesaro’ Toledot Aharon (1581), Simeon b. Isaac ha-Levi’s Mas- 
oret ha-Mikra (1572), and Jacob *Sasportas’ Toledot Yaakov 
(1652). It was published in the Vilna and Grodno edition of 
the Prophets and Hagiographa in 1780. An enlarged edition 
by Abraham David Lavat appeared under the title Beit Aha- 
ron ve-Hosafot (1880). Aaron’s other works include Sisra Torah 
(a pun on the Ashkenazi pronunciation of “Sitrei Torah”), a 
homiletic commentary on Judges 4 and 5 (on Sisera and Jael); 
Shaloah Manot, a short commentary on the Babylonian Tal- 
mud; Megillah (both lost); and Hibbur Masorah, a midrashic 
commentary on the masorah. Some excerpts of the latter ap- 
peared as an appendix to the Beit Aharon. At the request of his 
wife Aaron translated into Yiddish the Midrash Petirat Moshe 
(Frankfurt on the Oder, 1693), which was popular among 
women in Poland and Russia. Aaron also wrote a commen- 
tary on *Perek Shirah which appeared as an appendix to the 
Berlin prayer book (1701). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or, no. 320. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


AARON BEN SAMUEL (of Hergerhausen; 1665-c. 1732), 
author of Liebliche Tefillah, a volume of prayers and suppli- 
cations in Yiddish. Aaron was an orphan supported by char- 
ity. Later he was a distiller of brandy for sale in his tavern. He 
had little schooling, but in 1709 he came to the conclusion 
that prayers should be recited in the current Jewish vernacu- 
lar (Yiddish-Taitch) since the public was ignorant of Hebrew, 
and in pursuit of this aim published (Frankfurt a-M., 1709) 
his Liebliche Tefillah in that language and in his introduction 
urges that children be taught to pray in that language. It con- 
sists of selections from the Prayer Book, Psalms, and a num- 
ber of personal supplications which include “a beautiful prayer 
for a servant or maid” and one “...for husband and wife that 
they live in harmony.’ 

The book was completely forgotten but in 1846 Leopold 
Stein published an article in which he stated that some 20 years 
previously thousands of copies had been found in the attics 
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AARONIDES 


of synagogues and buried. This gave rise to the statement that 
the book was placed under a ban of the rabbis because it ad- 
vocated Reform, but despite intensive research no evidence of 
any such ban has been found and it is probable that the book 
simply did not take on. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Shohat, Im Hilufei Tekufot (1960); M. 
Piekarz, in: Die Goldene Keyt, 49 (1964), 168; M. Weinreich, His- 
tory of Yiddish (1973); M. Klarberg, in: Working Papers, y1voO (1980) 
with bibliography. aDD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Erik, Di Geshikhte 
fun der Yiddisher Literatur fun di Eltste Tsaytn biz der Haskole-Tkufe 
(1929), 212-14. 

[Manfred Klarberg] 


AARON BERECHIAH BEN MOSES OF MODENA 
(d. 1639), Italian kabbalistic writer and compiler. Aaron was 
a cousin on his mother’s side of Leone *Modena. For the ben- 
efit of the pious members of his native Modena, Aaron com- 
piled his Maavar Yabbok (“The Crossing of the Jabbok” (cf. 
Gen. 32:22), Venice, 1626, and often reprinted) comprising 
the readings, laws, and customs relating to the sick, death- 
bed, burial, and mourning rites. David Savivi of Siena pub- 
lished an abridged version under the title Magen David (Ven- 
ice, 1676), and Samuel David b. Jehiel *Ottolengo, another 
entitled Keriah Neemanah (ibid., 1715). Aaron also compiled 
Ashmoret ha-Boker (“The Morning Watch,’ Mantua, 1624; 
Venice, 1720), containing prayers and supplications for the use 
of the pious confraternity Me’irei Shahar in Modena, as well as 
Me’il Zedakah and Bigdei Kodesh (both Pisa, 1785), containing 
prayers and passages for study. 

[Shmuel Ashkenazi] 


AARON HAKIMAN (14" century), poet; lived in Baghdad. 
His prolific works include the incomplete divan presently 
in the Firkovich collection (Catalog der hebraeischen und 
samaritanischen Handschriften, 2 (1875), no. 72) in St. Peters- 
burg; this contains a kinah on the persecution of the Jews of 
Baghdad in 1344 which describes the destruction of the city’s 
synagogues and the desecration of Torah scrolls. Outstand- 
ing among the poems of the divan are those in honor of resh 
galuta Sar Shalom (b. Phinehas); also included are several 
brief maqamas. His poems demonstrate the author's expert 
knowledge of classical Spanish poetry and the Bible, but they 
lack originality. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.H. Schirmann, Shirim Hadashim min ha- 
Genizah (1966), 139-46. 
[Abraham Meir Habermann] 


AARONIDES, members of the *priesthood in Israel. The 
traditional view is that throughout its history the legitimate 
priesthood comprised only those members of the tribe of 
*Levi descended directly from *Aaron, the first *high priest. 
The notion is anticipated in the Pentateuch by the use of such 
phrases as “for all time” and “throughout the ages” in connec- 
tion with legislation of concern to “Aaron and his sons” (Ex. 
27:21; 28:43; 30:8, 10, 19-21; Lev. 6:11, 15; 7:34 ff; 10:15 et al.). It 
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Neh. 11: 11 | Chr 9: 10-11 | Chr 5: 28-41 Ezra 7: 1-3 | Chr 6: 35-38 
AARON AARON AARON 
ELEAZAR ELEAZAR ELEAZAR 
PHINEHAS PHINEHAS PHINEHAS 
ABISHUA ABISHUA ABISHUA 
BUKKI BUKKI BUKKI 
UZZI UZZI UZZI 
ZERAHIAH ZERAHIAH ZERAHIAH 
MERAITOH MERAIOTH MERAIOTH 
AZARIAH 
AMARIAH AMARIAH AMARIAH 
AHITUB AHITUB AHITUB AHITUB AHITUB 
MERAIOTH MERAIOTH 
ZADOK ZADOK ZADOK ZADOK ZADOK 
AHIMAAZ AHIMAAZ 
AZARIAH 
JOHANAN 
AZARIAH 
AMARIAH 
AHITUB 
ZADOK 
MESHULLAM MESHULLAM SHALLUM SHALLUM 
HILKIAH HILKIAH HILKIAH HILKIAH 
AZARIAH AZARIAH AZARIAH 
SERAIAH SERAIAH SERAIAH 
JEHOZADAK 
EZRA 


Genealogies of the Aaronides. 


is made explicit in the sharp distinction between the Aaro- 
nides and the other Levites who are made subordinate to them 
(Num. 3:10; 17:5; 18:1-7), and it is implicit in the designation 
of the priesthood in general by such terms as “the son(s) of 
Aaron” (Josh. 21:4, 10, 13, 19; Neh. 10:39; 12:47; 1 Chron. 6:39, 
425 12:27; 15:4; 23:28, 32; 24:1; cf. 1 Chron. 13:9; 26:28; 29:21; 
31:19; 35:14), “the House of Aaron” (Ps. 115:10, 12; 118:3; 135:19), 
and, occasionally, simply “Aaron” (11 Chron. 12:27; 27:17; cf. 
Ps. 133:2). This same situation is assumed by the chronicler in 
the classification of the priestly clans according to the lines of 
Eleazar and Ithamar, sons of Aaron (1 Chron. 24:1-4). It is also 
reflected in the various genealogical lists of the high priests 
(Ezra 7:1-5; 1 Chron. 5:28—41; 6:35-38). 


The Critical View 

This picture of the history of the priesthood is regarded as an 
oversimplification of a very complex situation that can no lon- 
ger be reconstructed with any degree of confidence. It is pos- 
sible, however, to isolate the complexities. In the first place, the 
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construction “sons of Aaron,’ in itself, like the terms “sons of 
Korah’ and “sons of Asaph,” may just as well refer to a profes- 
sional class or guild as to blood kinship. That there were non- 
Aaronide priests, who were most likely incorporated into the 
Aaronide guild, may be inferred from the mention of priests 
prior to the Sinaitic revelation (Ex. 19:22, 24). Further, in the 
lifetime of Eleazar, son of Aaron, Joshua is said to have allot- 
ted 13 Canaanite cities with their pasture lands to the “sons of 
Aaron, the priests” (Josh. 21:19; cf. 21:4, 10, 13), an impossible 
situation unless the description “sons of Aaron” is not to be 
understood literally. Secondly, the exclusive priestly legitimacy 
of the Aaronides is characteristic of the p document, and is 
found elsewhere only in the book of Joshua and in the post- 
Exilic Nehemiah and Chronicles. It is not to be found in p, 
which seems to confer priestly status and privileges upon the 
entire tribe of Levi (Deut. 10:8-9, 18:6-7) and to postdate the 
selection of that tribe to the death of Aaron. Nor are the “sons 
of Aaron” mentioned in Judges, Samuel, Kings, or the proph- 
ets. Ezekiel never refers to them, only to the “levitical priests, 
the sons of Zadok” (Ezek. 40:46; 43:19; 44:15; cf. 48:11), with- 
out ever mentioning their Aaronic ancestry. 

As to the clear differentiation between Aaronides and 
Levites, this may well argue against the historicity of the claim 
to an original levitical ancestry. One of the strands in the nar- 
rative of the revolt of Korah seems to reflect an Aaronide- 
Levite struggle for priestly prerogatives and to derive from a 
period before the levitical or Aaronic genealogizing of priests 
was effected (Num. 16; esp. 1 and 7-10). The same tension be- 
tween the tribe of Levi and the Aaronides is apparent in the 
golden calf episode (Ex. 32:26-29). In this connection, it is 
regarded as significant that Aaron’s son Eleazar was buried at 
Gibeah, a town in the hill country of Ephraim belonging to his 
son, the high priest Phinehas (Josh. 24:33). It was precisely the 
bull-cult, with which the name of Aaron was associated, that 
was a characteristic of the religion of northern Israel (1 Kings 
12:28-29). This suggests to some the possibility that the Aaro- 
nides were close to the Ephraimites and accounted for at least 
some of the priests of Beth-El (cf. ibid. 31; Judg. 20:26 ff.). In 
this case, the description of Moses’ brother as “Aaron the Lev- 
ite” (Ex. 4:14) would be a later insertion into the text, it being 
in fact superfluous in its present context. 

The post-Exilic genealogical lists of the Aaronide high 
priesthood present numerous problems. Missing entirely are 
the high priests Amariah (11 Chron. 19:11), Jehoiada (11 Kings 
11:4; 12:10; 11 Chron. 23:1; 24:20), and Urijah (11 Kings 16:10-11, 
15). The registers of 1 Chronicles (5:29-41 and 6:35-38) both 
list Ahimaaz, but not Azariah, while that of Ezra (7:1-6) re- 
cords the latter, but omits the former. All three lists, however, 
have 12 generations between Aaron and the building of Sol- 
omon's temple, which suggests schematization to accommo- 
date the 480 years (or 12 40-year generations) supposed to 
have elapsed between the Exodus and the construction of the 
sanctuary (1 Kings 6:1). Further, 1 Chronicles (5:36-41) presup- 
poses exactly another 12 generations between Solomon and 
the first high priest after the Restoration, but the repetition 
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of Amariah, Ahitub, and Zadok (ibid. 33-34, 37-38) is suspi- 
cious. The genealogy of Ezra from Aaron lists only four high 
priests between Zadok of Solomon's time and Ezra (Ezra 7:2). 
The fragmentary lists of 1 Chronicles (9:10-11) and Nehemiah 
(11:11) differ slightly from each other, and both vary from the 
other lists. Completely ignored in these genealogical tables is 
the line of Ithamar to which the Eli priesthood belonged. It is 
quite possible that the lists are interested only in the Zadokite 
high priests. At any rate, they cannot be used uncritically as 
source material for the history of the Aaronides. 

Some scholars believe that the Aaronides constituted a 
priestly clan that had its origins in Egypt in pre-Mosaic times 
and very early embraced the new faith of Moses, anticipating 
in this respect the tribe of Levi. It used its prestige and influ- 
ence among the people to gain support for Moses. This is re- 
garded as being the real situation behind Exodus 4:14ff., 27-31. 
Further corroboration of this theory is seen in the fact that 
in contrast to the justification for the selection of the clan of 
Phinehas (Num. 25:10-13) and the tribe of Levi (Ex. 32:26-29; 
Num. 3:12-13, 41, 45; 8:13-17), no reason is given for the choice 
of Aaron. The priesthood seems to come naturally to him. An- 
other link in the chain of evidence is found in 1 Sam. 2:27-28, 
which tells of the selection of the house of Eli, undoubtedly 
considered Aaronide (1 Sam. 22:20; 1 Chron. 24:3), already 
in Egypt where it was the recipient of a divine revelation. No 
mention is made of any wilderness events or of the Levites. It 
is noted further that Egyptian names figure prominently in 
the Aaronide priesthood, viz., Hophni (1 Sam. 1:3), Phinehas 
(Ex. 6:25; 1 Sam. 1:3), Putiel (Ex. 6:25), Pashhur (Jer. 20:1; 21:1; 
Ezra 2:38), and Hanamel (Jer. 32:7). At some period, and in 
circumstances that can no longer be determined, the Aaro- 
nide priesthood amalgamated with the Levites and became the 
dominant priestly family. Its great antiquity and prestige ulti- 
mately generated the pattern of Aaronic genealogizing. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Katzenstein, in: JBL, 81 (1962), 377-84; for 
further bibliography see *Aaron. 

[Nahum M. Sarna] 


AARON OF BAGHDAD (c. mid-ninth century), Babylonian 
scholar, described as the son of a certain R. Samuel, who lived 
in Jewish communities in southern Italy. In the sources he is 
referred to either as Aaron, or Abu Aaron, or Master Aaron 
(which might be a corrupted version of Abu Aaron). He met 
with several scholars in Oria, Lucca, and other communi- 
ties, and many stories were told about his wisdom as well as 
his magical powers. His appearance is described in Megillat 
“Ahimaaz, which is a literary chronicle of the *Kalonymus fam- 
ily in Italy, and in a document, written by Eliezer ben Judah 
of Worms in the second or third decade of the 13 century, 
tracing the history of the tradition of exegesis of prayers used 
by Eleazar and his teacher, *Judah b. Samuel he-Hasid. These 
two sources agree in attributing to Aaron, who is described 
by R. Eleazar as av kol ha-sodot (“father of all the secrets”), the 
transmission of certain doctrines and methods from the East 
to the West, to the Kalonymus family in Italy and Germany. As 
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to the nature of these secrets, it is clear from Megillat Ahimaaz 
that before the arrival of Aaron, Jewish scholars in Italy were 
studying early mystical, eastern works, especially the mysti- 
cism of the Heikhalot and Merkabah. Eleazar’s words seem to 
prove that Aaron contributed to the Ashkenazi hasidic tradi- 
tion of prayer exegesis. The stories in Megillat Ahimaaz sug- 
gest that he may have transmitted some magical formulae, as 
magic was one of the fields of study (usually secret) of both 
the Italian and the Ashkenazi scholars. There is no evidence 
that Aaron contributed anything to the development of theo- 
logical doctrines or mystical speculations in these areas. Nor 
is there proof that any known book was written by Aaron or 
contained a contribution by him. However, in the traditions 
of the Kalonymus family, Aaron serves as the link connecting 
its own western culture with the revered centers of learning 
in Babylonia of the geonic period. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Neubauer, in: REJ, 23 (1891), 230-7; H. 
Gross, in: MGW], 49 (1905), 692-700; Kaufmann, Schriften, 3 (1915), 
5-11; Scholem, Mysticism, 41, 84; idem, in: Tarbiz, 32 (1962/63), 252-65; 
Weinstock, ibid., 153-9; J. Dan, in: Roth, Dark Ages, 282-90. 

[Joseph Dan] 


AARON OF LINCOLN (c. 1123-1186), English financier. 
Aaron probably went to England from France as an adult. His 
recorded transactions extended over a great part of England 
and his clients included bishops, earls, barons, and the king of 
Scotland. Aaron advanced money to the crown on the security 
of future county revenues (“ferm of the shires”), as well as to 
various ecclesiastical foundations, such as the Monastery of 
St. Alban’s, for their ambitious building programs. Nine Cis- 
tercian abbeys owed him 6,400 marks for their acquisition of 
properties upon which he held mortgages. At one time Aaron 
worked in partnership with a rival Jewish financier, Le Brun 
of London. After Aaron’s death, his vast estate, which might 
have totaled as much as £100,000, was seized by the king. 
A special branch of the exchequer, the Scaccarium Aaronis, 
was established and administered the estate until 1191. Some 
of his debts were later resold to his son Elias. Aaron had no 
connection with the ancient house in Lincoln which now 
bears his name. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.W.F. Hill, Medieval Lincoln (1948), 217-22; 
H.G. Richardson, English Jewry under Angevin Kings (1960), 247-53, 
passim; Roth, England, 15-17. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB on- 
line. 


[Cecil Roth] 


AARON OF NEUSTADT (Blumlein; d. 1421), rabbinical 
scholar of Krems (Lower Austria). Aaron was a brother-in-law 
of Abraham *Klausner. He was a student, and then a colleague 
of Sar Shalom of Vienna (Wiener-Neustadt), and also of Jacob 
(Jekel) of Eger, rabbi in Vienna. Aaron was rabbi in Wiener- 
Neustadt and then in Vienna. A halakhic controversy arose 
between Aaron and Jacob on the question of non-Jews sup- 
plying Jewish prisoners with food on the Sabbath, a practice 
permitted by Aaron (Leket Yosher, ed. by J. Freimann, 1 (1903), 
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64). Aaron’s nephew and outstanding pupil was Israel b. 
Pethahiah *Isserlein, who often quotes his master’s biblical 
and talmudic teachings, in his Pesakim u-Khetavim (1519) 
and in his Be’urim (1519). He refers, in particular, to Hilkhot 
Niddah, a halakhic compendium by Aaron. Among Aaron's 
famous followers were Jacob b. Moses *Moellin (Maharil) 
and Isaac Tyrnau, author of Minhagim (1566), all of whom 
quote him. During the Vienna persecutions of 1420 Aaron 
was imprisoned and suffered severe tortures, from which he 
died. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or, no. 277; J. Freimann (ed.), 
Leket Yosher, 2 (1904), 20-21, no. 14; S. Eidelberg, Jewish Life in Aus- 
tria (1962), index. 


AARON OF PESARO (d. 1563), Italian lay scholar and bib- 
liophile. A wealthy businessman of Novellara in northern 
Italy (not Nicolara, as in some works of reference), he later 
extended his interests to Gonzaga in the duchy of Mantua, 
where he was authorized to open a loan-bank in 1557. From 
a manuscript in his rich library the Mirkevet ha-Mishneh of 
Isaac Abrabanel was published in Sabionetta in 1551, the first 
Hebrew book printed there. His only known work is Toledot 
Aharon, a concordance of biblical passages cited in the Baby- 
lonian Talmud, arranged in the order of the Bible. After his 
death, his three sons, who succeeded him in his business, sent 
the manuscript of the work to the wandering Hebrew printer, 
Israel Zifroni, who published it at Freiburg in 1583-84, and 
Venice in 1591-92. Jacob *Sasportas appended to the work 
references from the Jerusalem Talmud (Toledot Yaakov, Am- 
sterdam, 1652) while Aaron b. Samuel added references from 
other rabbinic and kabbalistic works (Beit Aharon, Frankfurt 
on the Oder, 1690-91). Toledot Aharon is printed in abbrevi- 
ated form in most editions of the rabbinic Bible. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Castelli, Banchi feneratizi ebraici nel Man- 
tovano (1959), 207; N. Ben-Menahem, Be-Shaarei Sefer (1967), 17; A. 
Carlebach, in: Sinai, 62 (1967/68), 75 ff. 
[Alexander Carlebach] 


AARON OF YORK (1190-1268), English financier, son of 
*Josce of York. Aaron was one of the wealthiest and most 
active English Jews living during the reign of Henry 111. In 
12.41 his estate was valued for taxation at £40,000, an incred- 
ible sum. He was *Presbyter Judaeorum of English Jewry 
in 1236-43. During these years, as he complained to the 
chronicler Matthew Paris, he was compelled to pay the 
king over 30,000 marks; he relinquished the office and died 
impoverished. He was styled nadiv (“benefactor”) in Heb- 
rew, an indication that he was probably a patron of scholar- 
ship. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Adler, Jews of Medieval England (1939), 
127-73; Birnbaum, in: JHSET, 19 (1955-59), 199-205; H.G. Richardson, 
English Jewry under Angevin Kings (1960), passim; Roth, England, 
48-49, passim. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 

[Cecil Roth] 
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AARON OF ZHITOMIR (d. 1817), hasidic preacher in 
Zhitomir and other communities in Russia. His homilies on 
the weekly portions (parashiyyot) were recorded by his pu- 
pil Levi of Zhitomir and published in Toledot Aharon (Ber- 
dichev, 1817). In these, Aaron refrains from learned com- 
mentary and teaches “morality and pursuit of the service of 
God.” Particular emphasis is given to devekut or adhesion 
to God. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Horodezky, Hasidut, 2 (1953*), 194-6; Y. Ra- 


phael, Sefer ha-Hasidut (1955*), 221-5. 
[Zvi Meir Rabinowitz] 


AARON SAMUEL BEN MOSES SHALOM OF KRE- 
MENETS (d. c. 1620), rabbi and author. A pupil of *Ephraim 
Solomon b. Aaron Luntschits when the latter was rabbi at 
Lemberg, Aaron Samuel was forced to immigrate to Ger- 
many as a youth. Toward the end of 1606 he was preaching 
in Fuerth. In 1611 he was in Eibelstadt (not, as often stated, 
Eisenstadt), Lower Franconia, where he wrote an ethical 
treatise entitled Nishmat Adam, on the origin and essence of 
the soul, the purpose of human life, and divine retribution 
(Hanau, 1611; Wilmersdorf, 1732). In 1615 he became rabbi in 
Fulda, where he wrote an introduction and notes to a hom- 
ily on the Decalogue by Baruch Axelrod (Hanau, 1616). In 
his Nishmat Adam he mentions three unpublished works on 
ethical and religio-philosophical problems (Beer Sheva, Or 
Torah, and Ein Mishpat), as well as novellae to the Talmud, 
entitled Kitvei Kodesh. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Loewenstein, in: JJLG, 6 (1908), 154, n. 1; 
J.J. Gruenwald, Ha-Yehudim be-Ungarya (1912), 18-19 (and A. Frei- 


mann’s note, p. 14). 
[Jakob Naphtali Hertz Simchoni] 


AARON SAMUEL BEN NAPHTALI HERZ HA-KOHEN 
(1740-1814), Polish rabbi. He served as rabbi to the commu- 
nities of Stefan, Ostrog, Yampol, and Belaya Tserkov. He was 
an ardent follower of *Dov Baer of Mezhirech and Phinehas 
Shapira of Korets and was influenced by them in his views 
on Hasidism. He collected extracts from their statements 
in his books, Kodesh Hillulim (Lemberg, 1864). His talmu- 
dic novellae and his responsa were destroyed by fire. Only 
Kore me-Rosh, a commentary on the Midrash Rabbah, of 
which a portion only (part of Genesis) has been published 
(Berdichev, 1811), and Ve-Zivvah ha-Kohen, an ethical will 
to his children preceded by an anthology of homiletical and 
esoteric thoughts (Belaya Tserkov, 1823; Jerusalem, 1953), 
have survived. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.M. Biber, Mazkeret li-Gedolei Ostraha 


(1907), 254-60. 
[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


AARON SELIG BEN MOSES OF ZOLKIEW (d. 1643), 
kabbalist. His father, Moses Hillel, was president of the Jewish 
community in Brest-Litovsk; his brother Samuel was a parnas 
(“delegate”) in the Council of the Four Lands. Aaron wrote a 
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compendium of the Zohar entitled Ammudei Sheva (“Seven- 
fold Pillars,” Cracow, 1635), in five volumes, with an introduc- 
tion. The work comprises (1) a commentary, glosses, and ex- 
planations of difficult words in the Zohar, based on the works 
of Meir ibn *Gabbai, Moses *Cordovero, Judah *Hayyat, Me- 
nahem *Recanati, Elijah de *Vidas, Shabbetai Sheftel * Horow- 
itz, and on the notes to the Zohar by Menahem Tiktin in the 
margin of his copy; (2) sections from the Mantua edition of the 
Zohar of 1558-60 which are missing in the Cremona edition 
of 1558; (3) an index indicating where the various chapters of 
the Zohar are commented upon by the six authors mentioned 
above; (4) a similar index for the Tikkunei Zohar; (5) a list of 
39 parallel passages in the Zohar with their variant readings. 
The last volume is extremely rare. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Buber, Kiryah Nisgavah (1903), 24; A.L. 
Feinstein, Ir Tehillah (1886), 177; G. Scholem, Bibliographia Kabbal- 
istica (1933”), 185, no. 4. 


[Isaak Dov Ber Markon] 


AARON SIMEON BEN JACOB ABRAHAM OF COPEN- 
HAGEN (late 18" century), secretary of the Jewish commu- 
nity of Cologne. Aaron is known for his participation in the 
important controversy known as the *Cleves get. Having per- 
sonal knowledge of the entire case from its inception, Aaron 
sought to reverse the decision of Tevele Hess of Mannheim 
and of the Frankfurt rabbinate who had declared the divorce 
invalid. In conjunction with Israel b. Eliezer Lipschuetz, he 
appealed to all rabbis of authority in Germany, Holland, and 
Poland to permit the divorced woman, Leah Gunzhausen, to 
remarry. The majority expressed agreement with his point of 
view. He collected expert opinions and published them under 
the title Or ha- Yashar (Amsterdam, 1769; reprinted Lemberg, 
1902, with notes by Jekuthiel Zalman Schor entitled Nizozei 
Or). Aaron also wrote Bekhi Neharot, a description of the flood 
at Bonn in 1784 (Amsterdam, 1784). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Brisch, Geschichte der Juden in Koeln und 
Umgebung, 2 (1882), 137-45; M. Horovitz, Frankfurter Rabbinen, 3 
(1884), 67-78; S. Tal, in: Sinai, 24 (1948/49), 152-67, 214-30. 


[Heinrich Haim Brody] 


AARONSOHN, family of pioneers in Erez Israel. EFRAYIM 
FISHEL (1849-1939), one of the founders of Zikhron Yaakov, 
was the father of the leaders of *Nili, AARON, ALEXANDER, 
and sARAH. Born in Falticeni, Romania, he went to Erez 
Israel with his wife Malkah in 1882. He was a gifted farmer, 
which was an occupation he continued until the end of his 
long life. 


AARON (1876-1919), agronomist, researcher, and founder of 
the Nili intelligence organization. Born in Romania, he was 
brought to Erez Israel by his parents at the age of six and grew 
up in Zikhron Yaakov. He was an unusual personality whose 
achievements and service to his people have not been fully 
appreciated. 
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His outstanding talents became evident from early child- 
hood, and Baron Edmund de *Rothschild, the colony’s patron, 
generously sponsored his academic education at universities 
in France, Germany, and the United States. 

The experimental station in *Athlit, near Haifa, which 
Aaronsohn founded on his return to Palestine, was a pioneer- 
ing venture. It was there that his discovery of the ancestry of 
the wheat grain established his international reputation as an 
agricultural scientist. 

Aaronsohn’s range of interests, however, far transcended 
his daily research. The social and political problems of his 
people always competed for his attention, but his greatest 
passion was for Palestine. His knowledge of the country and 
those adjacent to it, and of the habits of life of Jew and Arab, 
was unparalleled. 

During World War 1 and afterwards, when he threw 
himself into the mainstream of Zionist political activity, this 
knowledge stood him in good stead, broadening his Weltan- 
schauung. But Aaronsohn was not a popular leader. Though 
endowed with remarkable qualities, which put him head and 
shoulders above his contemporaries, his individualism oper- 
ated against him. Temperamental and militant by nature, he 
was not an easy person to work with. 

Aaronsohn’s conviction that the Zionist enterprise could 
flourish best under British protection had matured as early as 
1912-13, when he was in New York. He refrained from pub- 
lishing his views lest they embarrass the Berlin-based Zionist 
leadership. However, the brutal expulsion of Russian Jews 
from Jaffa in December 1914 finally shattered his hope that a 
modus vivendi with the Turk was possible. 

During 1915-16 Palestine and its adjacent countries were 
infested with locusts. Djemal Pasha, the commander of the 
Ottoman Fourth Army, found that the only specialist com- 
petent to organize chemical warfare against the plague was 
Aaronsohn. ‘The latter’s forthright manner and skill won the 
Pasha’s confidence but the closer their relationship became, 
the more concerned Aaronsohn grew about the future of his 
people. 

With the tragedy that had befallen the Armenians at the 
back of his mind, he feared that at the slightest provocation 
Djemal would not hesitate to put an end to Zionist coloniza- 
tion. He therefore reached the radical conclusion that unless 
Palestine was speedily conquered by the British, the prospect 
for the survival of the Yishuv was slender. 

It was for this reason that he made his way, by devious 
means, to England, leaving behind him a well-organized net- 
work of espionage. His second objective was to elicit some as- 
surances of British sympathy for Zionist aspirations. On neither 
count was he successful at this stage, but unwittingly he con- 
verted his interlocutors at Military Intelligence to his cause. 

Among those who fell under Aaronsohn’s spell should 
be mentioned: Major Walter Gribbon, the officer in charge 
of Turkish affairs at GHQ; his close assistant, Captain Charles 
Webster; and Sir Mark Sykes. 
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Forty years later Sir Charles Webster testified how much 
his sympathy for the Jewish national ideal had deepened as a 
result of his admiration for Aaronsohn and his career: 


It was he who gave me my first real contact with one of the 
Yishuv and I cannot forbear to mention how deep that impres- 
sion was. It was made not only by the story of his great adven- 
ture during the war, but his unexampled knowledge of Palestine 
and his complete faith that this land could be made to blossom 
like the rose by Jewish skill and industry. 


Such assurances were all the more important at that time be- 
cause one of the arguments most frequently used was that it 
was quite impossible for Palestine to accommodate more than 
a fraction of the numbers which the Zionists claimed could 
be settled there. 

Aaronsohn was equally successful in making converts 
among British officers both in political and military intelli- 
gence in Cairo, which he joined late in 1916. William Orsmsby- 
Gore, Wyndham Deedes, and Richard Meinerzhagen in par- 
ticular, proved a source of strength to the Zionists. 

Uppermost in Aaronsohn’s mind was a swift invasion of 
Palestine, to crush the Turk and deliver the Yishuv from disas- 
ter. It was he who alerted world public opinion to the evacua- 
tion of the Jewish population of Jaffa/Tel Aviv in April 1917; a 
policy which if followed to its conclusion could have resulted 
in a catastrophe. Exasperated by the sluggish British military 
advance, Aaronsohn was convinced that if properly handled, 
a blitz on the Palestinian front was possible. 

British Intelligence was faulty and, in spite of all efforts, 
very little news could be elicited about enemy movements. 
Even when some information did filter through, it was too 
stale to be of any use. By contrast, not only did Aaronsohn 
gather a great deal of information, but by re-establishing con- 
tact with his group in Zikhron Ya‘akov, he was able to furnish 
first-hand reports on Turkish troop movements, morale, 
and conditions behind enemy lines. Moreover, with his well- 
trained mind, he was able to give useful advice to the British 
on other matters, including military questions, so much so 
that it was humorously commented among the General Staff 
that “Aaronsohn is running the GHQ.” A co-author of the Pal- 
estine Handbook, an indispensable military guide, he was also 
invited to write for the prestigious Arab Bulletin. 

It was not before the arrival of General *Allenby that full 
use was made of Aaronsohn’s suggestions. Allenby based his 
Beersheba operation on exhaustive intelligence data provided 
by the Aaronsohn group from behind the Turkish lines, which 
pointed to that sector as the weakest link in the enemy’s de- 
fenses and one where a British onslaught was least expected. 
Perhaps the most crucial information was that the wells in the 
region had been left untouched. 

The British won a resounding victory but the Aaron- 
sohn group was less fortunate. Their ring was uncovered by 
the Turkish authorities at the end of September. Eighteen 
months later Ormsby-Gore, paying tribute to the Aaronsohn 
family, wrote: 
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They were ... the most valuable nucleus of our intelligence ser- 
vice in Palestine during the war. Aaronsohn’s sister was caught 
by the Turks and tortured to death, and the British Govern- 
ment owes a very deep debt of gratitude to the Aaronsohn 
family for all they did for us in the war ... Nothing we can do 
for them ... will repay the work they have done and what they 
have suffered for us. 


General Macdonogh, the director of Military Intelligence, 
confirmed that Allenby’s victory would not have been pos- 
sible without the information supplied by the Aaronsohn 
group. 

In Brigadier Gribbon’s opinion it saved 30,000 British 
lives in the Palestine campaign. General Clayton considered 
the group's service “invaluable,” while Allenby singled out 
Aaronsohn as the staff officer chiefly responsible for the for- 
mation of Field Intelligence behind the Turkish lines. Sir Mark 
Sykes acknowledged that it was Aaronsohn’s idea of outflank- 
ing Gaza and capturing Beersheba by surprise that was the key 
to Allenby’s success. 

The Foreign Office, too, had formed a high opinion of 
him, and his presence in London in autumn 1917, when the 
Balfour Declaration was still in the balance, assisted in creat- 
ing a favorable climate of opinion for the Zionist cause. 

Aaronsohn made a valuable contribution to the work of 
the Zionist Commission in Palestine in 1918, and his exper- 
tise was eagerly sought by the British and Zionist delegations 
to the Paris Peace Conference. 

On May 15, 1919, Aaronsohn died tragically when a mili- 
tary aircraft taking him from London to Paris crashed in the 
Channel. 

[Isaiah Friedman (2"4 ed.)] 
ALEXANDER (1888-1948), one of the founders of Nili. In 
1913 he founded a short-lived semi-clandestine group for 
sons of farmers, called Gidonim, in his birthplace Zikhron 
Yaakov. A precursor of Nili, the group had as one of its pur- 
poses the defense of the settlement. In 1915 he went to Egypt 
as an emissary of Nili to establish contact with the British 
Command. From there he went to the U.S., where he was 
active as an anti-Turkish and pro-Ally propagandist, and 
wrote With the Turks in Palestine (1917), a book on his per- 
sonal experiences, exposing the evils of Turkish rule. Af- 
ter World War 1 he founded and for a time headed *Benei 
Binyamin, an organization of second-generation farmers 
in Palestine. He contributed to the Jerusalem newspaper 
Doar ha-Yom and published his memoirs, as well as book- 
lets on Nili and its members. During World War 11 he served 
with the British Intelligence Service in its operations against 
Germany. 


SARAH (1890-1917), martyr heroine of Nili. Born and edu- 
cated in Zikhron Yaakov, she married Hayyim Abraham, a 
Bulgarian Jew, in 1914, and moved to Constantinople. Her 
married life was unhappy and, in 1915, during World War 1, she 
returned to her family’s home. En route, she passed through 
Anatolia and Syria, and was an eyewitness to the savage per- 
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secution of the Armenians by the Turkish authorities. On her 
return to Zikhron Yaakov, her brother Aaron enlisted her into 
Nili’s intelligence activities against Turkey. When he left the 
country, she supervised the agents’ operations and relayed in- 
formation to the British in Egypt. Later, she was responsible 
for receipt of the gold sent through the Nili organization for 
help to the yishuv. In April 1917 she secretly visited Egypt to 
consult with her brother Aaron and the British Command. 
Warning her of the danger that threatened her in Erez Israel, 
they begged her to remain in Egypt, but she refused, and re- 
turned in June. In September, on learning that the espionage 
network had been uncovered by the Turkish authorities, she 
ordered its members to disperse, while she remained at home 
in Zikhron Yaakov to avoid incriminating rumors, thus fa- 
cilitating the escape of her fellow members. Arrested in her 
home on Oct. 1, 1917, she was subjected to brutal torture for 
four days, but disclosed nothing, and finally put an end to her 
suffering by shooting herself. In reverence to her memory, 
pilgrimages are made to her grave in Zikhron Yaakov on the 


f her death. 
anniversary of her deat [Yehuda Slutsky] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Engle, Nili Spies (1959); H. Yoffe, Dor 
Ma’pilim (1939), 586-90; A. Aaronsohn (Hayyal Pashut, pseud.), 
Sarah Shalhevet Nili (19437); M. Smilansky, Mishpahat ha-Adamah, 
2 (19547), 82-88; Dinur, Haganah, 1, pt. 1 (1954), 358-72; pt. 2 (1956), 
730-373 2, pt. 3 (19647), index; E. Livneh (ed.), Nili, Toledoteha shel 
Heazah Medinit (1961). AARON: Dinur, Haganah, 1, pt. 2 (1956); 2, pt. 
3 (19647), index; M.b.H. Hacohen, Milhemet Ammim, 1-5 (1929-30), 
index; M. Smilansky, Mishpahat ha-Adamah, 2 (19547), 95-98; E. 
Livneh, Aaron Aaronsohn (Heb., 1969). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. 
Friedman, The Question of Palestine, 1914-1918: British-Jewish-Arab 
Relations (19927), 120-23, 127, 130, 184, 187, 203-5, 207, 272-74, 280, 
300. 


AARONSOHN, MICHAEL (1896-1976), U.S. rabbi. Born 
in Baltimore, Aaronsohn attended the University of Cin- 
cinnati (B.A., 1923) and was ordained the same year at He- 
brew Union College. When the U.S. entered World War 1 in 
April 1917, Aaronsohn, who was entitled to a clerical exemp- 
tion from military service, enlisted the following month. 
When his parent expressed anxiety over his decision he wrote 
them that “as good Jews, you should [trust] in God implic- 
itly ... without a word of doubt or discouragement.” An- 
tisemitism in the U.S. was on the rise during the war and 
one of the most common accusations was that Jews shirked 
military service. Aaronsohn, who rose to the rank of battal- 
ion sergeant-major (he served with the 147" Infantry Regi- 
ment, 39't Division of the AEF), expressed disgust at Jewish 
draftees who claimed that they were ineligible for overseas 
duty because they were foreign born, telling his parents that 
“while I am a Jew and love everything that Judaism stands 
for, nevertheless I cannot stand for a hypocrite or a low down 
coward.” 

While attempting to pull a wounded comrade to safety 
during the Meuse-Argonne offensive (September 29, 1918), 
Aaronsohn was blinded by an artillery shell. After eight 
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months at the Red Cross school for the blind he returned to 
Hebrew Union College and was able to complete his studies 
when the college hired his sister Dora to be his note taker. 
During his rabbinic career Aaronsohn promoted a number of 
causes associated with the mental and physically disabled, for 
example serving a term as president of the Hamilton County 
(Ohio) Council for Retarded Children. He was instrumental 
in founding the Jewish Braille Institute in 1931, which made 
Jewish texts such as the Bible and Talmud more widely ac- 
cessible through a free monthly magazine called the Jewish 
Braille Review. 

Aaronsohn also served as a chaplain to several orga- 
nizations, such as the Disabled American Veterans and the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. An active member of the Republi- 
can Party, he gave the invocation at the Republican National 
Convention in 1940 and unsuccessfully ran for Cincinnati 
City Council in 1949, where he campaigned for “a scientific 
system of taxation.” Aaronsohn was the author of numerous 
articles and three books, including Broken Lights (1946), an 


tobi hical 1. 
eee eee ase a [Frederic Krome (24 ed.)] 


AARONSOHN, MOSES (1805-1875), preacher, rabbi, and 
scholar. Born in Salant, Lithuania, Aaronsohn was a preacher 
(maggid) in Eastern Europe (Vishtinetz, Brotski, and Mir) 
and was recognized for his scholarship by 1836, when he pub- 
lished Pardes ha-Hokhmah, a book of sermons. He later pub- 
lished Pardes ha-Binah, a book of sermons with responsa. 
Aaronsohn arrived in the United States c. 1860, living on the 
Lower East Side of Manhattan, where he held services in his 
home and was known as “The East Broadway Maggid.” For 
four years, he served as a preacher in a number of established 
synagogues, including Chevrat Vizhaner and the Allen Street 
Beth Hamedrash, which had split from the Beis Medrash 
Hagadol. In 1864, he became the rabbi at Congregation Adath 
Yeshurun in New York City. He continued to write responsa 
and also included the opinions of those rabbis in Eastern Eu- 
rope with whom he corresponded regarding contemporary 
halakhic issues. 

Aaronsohn was a strong personality with definite opin- 
ions, which eventually erupted into major controversies. He 
attacked the scholarship and practices of two New York rab- 
bis who were eminent talmudic scholars, Rabbi Abraham 
Joseph *Ash and Rabbi Judah Mittleman, calling into ques- 
tion divorces written by Rabbi Ash and the kashrut of the 
animals slaughtered under the supervision of Rabbi Mittle- 
man — whom he accused of allowing improper bloodlet- 
ting before shehitah. By 1873, when he criticized the kashrut 
of certain California wines, the hostility he created in the 
clergy caused him to be excommunicated by Ash and Mit- 
tleman, and he was forced to leave New York. For a time, 
he served as an itinerant preacher and finally settled in 
Chicago, where he died. His book on American responsa, 
Mattaei Mosheh, was published posthumously in 1878 in 
Jerusalem. 
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AARONSON, LAZARUS LEONARD 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Approbations in Pardes ha-Binah (1842); 
Z.H. Bernstein, Yalkut Maaravi 1 (1904), 129-30; J.D. Eisenstein, 
Ozer Yisrael (1907), 167; idem, Ozer Zikhronotai (1929), 24; Y.Y. Gre- 
enwald, Ha-Shohet ve-ha-Shehitah ba-Sifrut ha-Rabbanit (1955), 6-10; 
M. Sherman, Orthodox Judaism in America: A Biographical Diction- 
ary and Sourcebook (1996), 13-14. 


[Jeanette Friedman (24 ed.)] 


AARONSON, LAZARUS LEONARD (1894-1966), English 
poet. A lecturer in economics at London University, Aaron- 
son published several verse collections, including Poems (1933) 
and The Homeward Journey (1946). Aaronson dealt at length 
with his conversion in Christ in the Synagogue (1930) but re- 
mained preoccupied with his spiritual duality as a Jew and an 
Englishman in a late poem, “The Jew” (1956). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Dickson and S. MacDougall, “The 
Whitechapel Boys,” in: Jewish Quarterly, 195 (Autumn 2004). 


ABADAN, island and seaport located in the province of 
Khuzistan at the southwest corner of Iran on the left bank 
of Shatt al-Arab and about 60 km from the Persian Gulf. It 
grew into a big city because of its oil refinery. During World 
War 11 there were about 25,000 refinery employees out of a to- 
tal population of 100,000. This was a period in which Abadan 
attracted a relatively large number of Jews from several cities 
in Iran, mainly from *Isfahan, *Bushire, *Shiraz, and *Ker- 
manshah. According to one source (Alam-e Yahud), at this 
time there were 200 Jewish families (about 800 people) liv- 
ing in Abadan, some of whom were Iraqi Jews. In addition, it 
has been reported that 300 out of 1,700 foreign professional 
refinery employees were Palestinian Jews belonging to *Solel 
Boneh. For this reason, one may say that the post-Reza Shah 
(1925-41) *He-Halutz movement and Zionist activities in 
Iran had, to some degree, their roots in the Jewish community 
of Abadan. Abadan played an important role in rescue mis- 
sions of the Iraqi Jews during and after the independence of 
Israel. After the 1979 Islamic revolution, Jews began to leave 
the city. At the beginning of the 21° century there were few 
Jewish families living in Abadan, numbering fewer than 20 
people. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: ‘Abadan,’ in: Encyclopedia Iranica (ed. E. 
Yarshater), 1 (1982), 51-57; Alam-e Yahud, 21 (Jan. 8, 1946), 362; Y. 
Yazdani, Records on Iranian Jews’ Immigration to Palestine, 1921-1951 
(1996), 61, 67, 110. 


[Amnon Netzer (2™ ed.)] 


ABADDON (Heb. 71738; “place of destruction”). It is men- 
tioned in the Wisdom literature of the Bible (Job 26:6; 28:22; 
31:12; Prov. 15:11; Ps. 88:12); and it occurs also in the New Tes- 
tament (Rev. 11:11) where, however, it is personified as the an- 
gel of the bottomless pit, whose name in Greek is “Apollyon” 
(AntodAvwv, “destroyer”). In the Talmud (Er. 19a) it is given as 
the second of the seven names of Gehenna (*Gehinnom), the 
proof verse being Psalms 88:12, while Midrash Konen makes 
it the actual second department of Gehenna. 
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ABARBANELL, LINA (1879-1963), star of European light 
opera and Broadway doyenne. Born in Berlin to a prominent 
Sephardi family active in the professional theater, Abarbanell 
debuted as Adele in the Berlin Court Opera’s production of 
Die Fledermaus in 1904, at the age of 15. As a young woman, 
she toured European concert halls and theaters, establishing 
a career as a vocalist and actress. She won especial renown in 
the world of Viennese operetta, where luminaries of the scene, 
such as Franz Lehar and Oscar Straus, composed works for 
her. She spent a season in New York with the Metropolitan 
Grand Opera in 1905, appearing as Hansel in the American 
premiere of Humperdinck’s Hansel und Gretel. Abarbanell and 
her husband, Edward Goldbeck, an editorialist and cultural 
commentator, and their young daughter settled in Chicago 
soon after, returning to New York after World War 1. 

In America, Abarbanell introduced the Viennese light 
musical repertoire to popular audiences and won fame and 
critical plaudits with starring roles in Lehar’s The Merry 
Widow, among other works. A fashionable, graceful, and vi- 
vacious personality, she helped popularize songs and dances 
of the musicals and light operas in which she appeared. With 
her husband, she hosted a weekly salon in her Chicago home 
for European and American artists and writers. Abarbanell 
essentially supported the family through her theater career, 
seeing them through bankruptcy in 1921. After the death of 
her husband in 1934, she transformed herself from performer 
to producer and director. Her daughter Eva Goldbeck, a fic- 
tion writer and reviewer who published in periodicals such 
as the New Republic, died in 1935 at the age of 34. Abarbanell 
maintained a close relationship with her son-in-law, the com- 
poser Marc Blitzstein (The Cradle Will Rock), for the rest of 
her life. She established a successful second career as casting 
director for Blitzstein and others, in theater (Porgy and Bess) 
and in film (Carmen Jones), and remained actively involved 
in the theater world until her death from heart failure shortly 
after her 84" birthday. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.A. Gordon, Mark the Music: The Life and 
Work of Marc Blitzstein (1989); “Abarbanell, Lina,’ in: PE. Hyman and 


D. Dash Moore (eds.), Jewish Women in America: An Historical Ency- 
clopedia, 1 (1997), 3-4; Variety Obituaries, vol. 5 (1957-63). 


[Emily Alice Katz (2"4 ed.)] 


ABBA (Heb. 8328), Aramaic equivalent of the Hebrew (ay, 28; 
“father”). The term was in common use from the first century 
onward (cf. Mark 14:36). In the early centuries of the Chris- 
tian era it was used in both Jewish and Christian sources in 
addressing God, and in talmudic times as a prefix to Hebrew 
names, probably to designate an esteemed scholar (cf. Abba 
Hilkiah, Abba Saul). K. *Kohler, however, was of the opinion 
that the title referred specifically to Essenes. Because of its 
honorable association, it was forbidden to call slaves by this 
name (Ber. 16b). It often occurs independently, sometimes 
perhaps as an abbreviation of Abraham. Its fusion with the 
prefix “rav” (for “rabbi”) gave rise in Babylonia to the names 
“Rabbah,” “Rava,” and to their abbreviated forms, “Ba” and 
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a’ in Palestine. It is a common name among Ashkenazi 
Jews in Eastern Europe and Israel, often used as an agno- 
men of Abraham. The word survives in European languages 
as an ecclesiastical designation (Abbas, Abt, Abbot), while in 
modern Hebrew it has largely displaced the Hebrew av as the 
popular term for “father” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Klein, in: Leshonenu, 1 (1928/29), 326; Kohler, 
in: JQR, 13 (1900/01), 567-80 (but see Urbach, in: PIASH, 2, pt. 4 


66), 17-36). 
(1966), 17-36) [Cecil Roth] 


ABBA (Ba), two amoraim are known by this name. 

(1) ABBA (late third and early fourth centuries), in his 
youth probably knew Rav and Samuel, the founders of rab- 
binic learning in Babylonia. He was, however, primarily a dis- 
ciple of R. Huna and R. Judah, and frequently is mentioned 
together with their other disciples. Like R. Zeira, Abba ignored 
R. Judah's prohibition to leave Babylonia and emigrated to 
Erez Israel (Ber. 24b). In Erez Israel Abba was a close friend of 
R. Zeira and other Palestinian scholars. In Tiberias he studied 
with R. Johanan’s chief disciples, R. Eleazar and Resh Lakish. 
After the death of Eleazar, leadership passed to R. Ammi and 
R. Assi, but Abba was considered equally great and was re- 
ferred to in the Babylonian academies as “our teacher in the 
land of Israel” (Sanh. 17b). Abba dealt in silk (BK 117b) and 
became very wealthy. This enabled him to honor the Sabbath 
by buying 13 choice cuts from 13 butchers (Shab. 119a). A very 
charitable man, he never embarrassed the poor and would 
put money in his scarf which he would hang behind his back, 
so that the poor might take the money without him seeing 
their faces (Ket. 67b). He frequently revisited Babylonia, but 
always returned to Erez Israel for the festivals. Thus he trans- 
mitted Babylonian teaching and traditions to Erez Israel and 
vice versa (TJ, Shev. 10:2,39c; Ned. 8:1,40d; BM 107a). When 
the body of his teacher Huna was brought from Babylonia for 
burial, Abba eulogized him, saying “Our teacher deserved to 
have the Shekhinah rest upon him, were it not that he lived 
in Babylonia” (mx 25a). Influential in both halakhah and 
aggadah, Abbe’s teachings are found in the Babylonian and 
Palestinian Talmuds, as well as in the Midrash. (For a critical 
analysis of the traditions relating to the death and burial of Rav 
Huna, see S. Friedman, Historical Aggadah, pp. 146 ff.) 

(2) ABBA (THE LATER; fourth—fifth centuries), Pales- 
tinian amora. Abba went to Babylonia, probably during the 
anti-Jewish reaction following the death of *Julian the Apos- 
tate in 363 c.E. Abba is mentioned together with R. Ashi, to 
whom he transmitted the Palestinian tradition (BK 27b). He 
is also quoted as saying to R. Ashi: “You have derived teach- 
ing from this source, we derive it from a different one, as it 
is written: ‘A land whose stones are iron [Deut. 8:9], Do not 
read ‘whose stones’ [17°12X, avaneha] but rather ‘whose build- 
ers’ [P7)3, boneha, i.e., sages]”, meaning that a scholar who is 
not as hard as iron is no scholar (Taan. 4a; cf. Bek. 55a). He is 
not mentioned in the Palestinian Talmud. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: (1) Bacher, Pal Amor; Hyman, Toledot, 3-8. 
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(2) A. Harkavy (ed.), Teshuvot ha-Geonim, 4 (1887), no. 248; Halevy, 
Dorot, 2 (1923), 573-6; Hyman, Toledot, 9 ff. 


[Yitzhak Dov Gilat] 


ABBA (Rava, Rabbah; eighth century), rabbinical scholar; 
disciple of *Yehudai Gaon and possibly also of *Aha of Shabha, 
the author of Sheiltot. Abba is the author of Halakhot Pesukot, 
a juridical tract in the vein of She’iltot from which it appar- 
ently quotes. It was published in segments twice — first by S. 
Schechter and then by J.N. Epstein. A small monograph on 
the laws of phylacteries (probably part of a larger work), which 
has been attributed to Abba, was appended by *Asher b. Je- 
hiel - who calls it the work of a gaon — to his own laws on the 
subject, under the title Shimmusha Rabbah (“Rabbah’s Legal 
Practice”); it was printed in the Vilna edition of the Talmud 
in Asher’s Halakhot Ketannot at the end of tractate Menahot. 
*Judah b. Barzillai pointed out that many of its utterances run 
counter to talmudic regulations, a phenomenon which he at- 
tributed to errors by pupils and copyists. Among Abba’s best- 
known pupils was *Pirkoi b. Baboi. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Schechter, in: Festschrift ... David Hoff- 
mann (1914), 261-6 (Heb. sect.); Baron, Social’, 6 (1958), 339-40, n. 43, 
356, n. 72; J.N. Epstein, in: Maddaei ha-Yahadut, 2 (1927), 147-63. 

[Meir Havazelet] 


ABBA BAR AHA (third century), amora. He was born in 
Erez Israel and emigrated to Babylonia (TJ, Ber. 1:9,3d). Sev- 
eral halakhot are quoted by him in the Jerusalem Talmud in 
the name of “Rabbi” (Judah ha-Nasi) and in the Babylonian 
in that of “Rabbenu’”; therefore he may have been a pupil of 
Judah ha-Nasi. In the Jerusalem Talmud (loc. cit.) Abba b. Aha 
is quoted as saying in the name of Rabbi (according to Ber. 
49a, cf. Dik. Sof. 258, in the name of Rabbenu): “If one fails to 
mention ‘covenant  [i.e., the phrase ‘for Thy covenant which 
Thou has sealed in our flesh’] in the Blessing for the Land or 
‘the kingdom of the House of David’ in the blessing ‘who re- 
buildest Jerusalem’ [both in the Grace after Meals], it must 
be repeated correctly.’ R. Ilai reports decisions in his name 
(Ber. 49a, et al.). He is the author of the statement, “The na- 
ture of this people [Israel] is incomprehensible. Approached 
on behalf of the golden calf, they contribute; approached on 
behalf of the tabernacle, they contribute toward it too” (TJ, 
Shek. 1.145d). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 15; Abraham Zacut, Sefer 


Yuhasin ha-Shalem (19247), 99-100. [Zvi Kaplan] 


ABBA BAR AVINA (third century), Palestinian amora. 
He was also called Abba b. Binah, Abba b. Minah, or simply 
Buna. He was of Babylonian origin and studied there at the 
academy of *Rav (cf. Ty, Sanh. 3:3,2la) but later immigrated 
to Erez Israel. Among his pupils were R. *Abba b. Zavda and 
R. Berechiah. Most of his sayings are quoted in the Jerusalem 
Talmud and in the Midrash (e.g., Lev. R. 20:12); he is men- 
tioned only once in the Babylonian Talmud (Shab. 6ob). Abba 
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b. Avina was consulted in legal questions (TJ, ibid.) and seems 
to have officiated as a judge (TJ, BM, 5:2,10a). He interpreted 
1 Chronicles 22:14: “Behold in my straits I have prepared for 
the house of the Lord ... etc.” to teach that wealth does not 
matter before the Creator of the universe. A moving confes- 
sion, composed by him, is quoted at the end of Jerusalem 
Talmud (Yoma 8:10,45c): “My God, I have sinned and done 
wicked things. I have persisted in my bad disposition and fol- 
lowed its direction. What I have done I will do no more. May 
it be Thy will, O Everlasting God, that Thou mayest blot out 
my iniquities, forgive all my transgressions, and pardon all 
my sins.” The Palestinian amora, R. Higrah, was his brother 
(tJ, Meg. 1:11,71¢). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Pal Amor; Hyman, Toledot, 14. 


ABBA BAR KAHANA (late third century), Palestinian 
amora. It is possible that he was the son of Kahana the Baby- 
lonian, the pupil of Rav who immigrated to Erez Israel. Abba 
quotes halakhot in the name of Hanina b. Hama and Hiyya b. 
Ashi (Shab. 121b; TJ, Ber. 6:6, 10d), but his talents lay largely 
in the realm of aggadah and, with his contemporary R. Levi, 
he was regarded as one of its greatest exponents (TJ, Mais. 
3:10,5 la). Early aggadic traditions of leading tannaim such 
as *Eliezer b. Hyrcanus, *Simeon b. Yohai, *Judah b. Ilai, and 
*Phinehas b. Jair were known to Abba. Among his statements 
are “Such is the way of the righteous: they say little and do 
much” (Deut. R. 1:11) and “No serpent ever bites below unless 
it is incited from above ... nor does a government persecute 
a man unless it is incited from above” (Eccles. R. 10:11). This 
statement probably reflects the persecutions of the Jews of his 
time, to which there may also be a reference in the observa- 
tion “The removal of the ring by Ahasuerus [Esth. 3:10] was 
more effective than the 48 prophets and seven prophetesses 
who prophesied to Israel but were unable to lead Israel back 
to better ways” (Meg. 14a). His homiletical interpretations 
deal with biblical exegesis; he identifies anonymous biblical 
personalities (e.g., Dinah was the wife of Job: Gen. R. 19:12, 
etc.) as well as geographical sites whose location was not clear 
(Kid. 72a). He embellishes the biblical narrative with tales and 
aggadot (Gen. R. 78:16; Eccles. R. 2:5, etc.). His statements re- 
flect the contemporary hardships and persecutions suffered 
by the Jews (Lev. R. 15:9). Abba expresses his expectation of 
redemption in the remark that “if you see the student benches 
in Erez Israel filled with sectarians [Babylonians], look for- 
ward to the approaching steps of the Messiah” (Lam. R. 1:41); 
ibid., ed. Buber, 39a, however reads “every day” (Heb. 0” 59a) 
instead of “Babylonians” (Heb. O23). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 48-50; Bacher, Pal Amor; 
A. Marmorstein, in: Jeschurun, 13 (1926), 369ff. 


[Yitzhak Dov Gilat] 
ABBA BAR MARTA (third and first half fourth centuries), 


Babylonian amora. Some suggest that he was named after his 
mother because she cured him as a child after hed been bitten 
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by a mad dog (Yoma 84a). He owed a debt to the exilarch and 
was seized by his men on a Sabbath. However, the exilarch set 
him free because he was a scholar (Shab. 121b). In another inci- 
dent Abba b. Marta managed to outwit the exilarch’s men who 
sought to hold him prisoner because of his debt (Yev. 120). 
In another instance Abba b. Marta owed money to Rabbah, 
the head of the Pumbedita academy. He went to Rabbah with 
the intention of repaying his debt during the sabbatical year. 
Rabbah answered in accordance with the halakhah. “T cancel 
it” Abba b. Marta took the money back, instead of saying, as 
the procedure demanded, “Nevertheless, I insist...” Only af- 
ter the intervention of Abbaye did he realize that he had not 
acted properly and repaid the debt (Git. 37b). Another con- 
temporary scholar, Abba b. Menyamin (Menyomi, Benjamin) 
b. Hiyya, who expounded Mishnayot and asked a halakhic 
question of Huna b. Hiyya (Sot. 38b, Hul. 80a), is sometimes 
identified with Abba b. Marta. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 53; Bacher, Trad, 243. 


[Moshe Beer] 


ABBA BAR MEMEL (third and the beginning of the fourth 
centuries), Palestinian amora. Some scholars consider that 
Memel refers to his place of residence, Mamla or Malah in 
Lower Galilee. He posed questions to R. Oshaya in Cae- 
sarea who may have been his teacher (TJ, BK 2:1, 2d). Eleazar 
b. Pedat, one of his eminent contemporaries, refers to Abba 
Memel as his master (Ket. 111a). He discussed halakhic prob- 
lems with R. Ammi, R. Assi, R. Zeira, and others, and hala- 
khot are quoted in his name by many Palestinian sages. He is 
the author of several principles concerning the interpretation 
of the biblical text. A gezerah shavah (“inference from a simi- 
larity of phrases in texts”) may be established to confirm but 
not to invalidate a teaching. One may deduce a kal va-homer 
(inference from minor to major) of one’s accord, but not a 
gezerah shavah. An argument may be refuted on the basis ofa 
kal va-homer, but not on the basis of a gezerah shavah (1, Pes. 
6:1, 33a). He also stated, “If I had someone who would agree 
with my view, I would permit ... work to be done on the in- 
termediate days of the festival. The reason why work is then 
prohibited is to enable people to eat and drink and study the 
Torah; but instead they eat and drink and engage in frivol- 
ity ...” (TJ, MK 2:3, 81b). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frankel, Mevo, 67a-b; Hyman, Toledot, 50- 
52; Bacher, Pal Amor. 


[Yitzhak Dov Gilat] 


ABBA BAR ZAVDA (third century), Palestinian amora. 
Abba studied in Babylonia, first under Rav and later under 
R. Huna. He returned to Erez Israel, where he became one 
of the leading scholars at the yeshivah of Tiberias. He quotes 
halakhot in the name of the last of the tannaim: R. Simeon b. 
Halafta, R. Judah ha-Nasi, and R. Hiyya as well as R. Hanina, 
R. Johanan, and Resh Lakish. After the deaths of R. Johanan 
and R. Eleazar b. Pedat, Abba b. Zavda became one of the most 
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prominent sages in Erez Israel. At the yeshivah of Tiberias he 
was given the honor of opening the lecture which Ammi and 
Assi closed (TJ, Sanh. 1:4, 18c). His humility is stressed by the 
sages (ibid., 3:5, 21a). His saying, “A Jew, even though he sins, 
remains a Jew” (Sanh. 44a) is well known. In a sermon deliv- 
ered on a public fast day, Abba b. Zavda called on those who 
wished to repent first to mend their evil ways, for “if a man 
holds an unclean reptile in his hand, he can never become 
clean, even though he bathes in the waters of Shiloah or in the 
waters of creation” (TJ, Taan. 2:1; in TB, Taan. 16a, the state- 
ment with slight variations is ascribed to Abba b. Ahavah). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 43-44; Frankel, Mevo, 
66b. 


[Yitzhak Dov Gilat] 


ABBA BAR ZEMINA (also Zimna, Zimona, Zevina; fourth 
century), Palestinian amora. His father was probably the Zem- 
ina who acted as “elder” of the Jews of Tyre (TJ, Bik. 3:3, 65d). 
Abba’s principal teacher was Zeira. While working as a tailor 
in Rome, his employer offered him meat which had not been 
ritually slaughtered and threatened to kill him if he refused 
to eat it. When Abba chose death, his employer informed him 
that had he eaten, he would have killed him, saying, “if you are 
a Jew, be a Jew, ifa Roman be a Roman’ (TJ, Shev. 4:2, 35a-b). 
The statement, “if our predecessors were as angels, we are as 
men; if they were men, we are as donkeys,’ is quoted by Abba 
b. Zemina in the name of Zeira (TJ, Dem. 1:3, 21d; in Shabbat 
112a, by Zeira in the name of Rabbah b. Zemina). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frankel, Mevo, 56b-57; Bacher, Pal Amor; 
Hyman, Toledot, 44-45. 


[Abraham Goldberg] 


ABBA BEN ABBA HA-KOHEN (early third century), Baby- 
lonian scholar during the transition from the tannaitic to the 
amoraic period. Abba is overshadowed by his famous son 
Samuel, and therefore is always referred to in the Babylonian 
Talmud as “the father of Samuel” (cf. Bezah 16b). He was a na- 
tive of Nehardea and decided issues of Jewish law there (Ket. 
23a). He subsequently emigrated to Palestine and continued 
his studies in the academy of R. Judah ha-Nasi (TJ, RH 3:6, 59a; 
TJ, BM 4:1, 9c). Even after his return to Babylon, he addressed 
halakhic inquiries to him and maintained contact with his 
grandson R. Judah Nesia. He was a colleague of R. Levi b. Sisi 
and their opinions are often cited together (Shab. 108b; MK 
26b). Mention is made of a divine revelation granted to the 
two when they were studying Torah together in the ancient 
synagogue Shaf ve-Yativ in Nehardea (Meg. 29a). The Jeru- 
salem Talmud (Ber. 2:8, 5c) quotes the funeral oration Abba 
delivered over his friend. When Rav returned to Babylon, he 
deferred to Abba by refusing to head the community during 
the latter’s lifetime. Rav engaged in halakhic discussions with 
Abba, whom he highly respected (Ket. 51b). Abba derived 
his livelihood from trading in silk and also owned property. 
Highly charitable, he supported orphans and redeemed cap- 
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tives, and in all his actions attempted to go beyond the mere 
letter of the law. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frankel, Mevo, 56ab; Hyman, Toledot, 11; 
Epstein, Mishnah, 211. 
[Zvi Kaplan] 


ABBA BENJAMIN, tanna of unknown date. Four aggadic 
statements are quoted in his name (Ber. 5b-6a). They include: 
“A person's prayer is heard [by God] only in the synagogue’ 
“If two enter [a synagogue] to pray, and one of them finishes 
his prayers first, and leaves without waiting for the other, his 
prayers are torn up before his face.’ “If the eye had the power 
to see the demons, no creature would be able to endure them.” 
He has been identified with Benjamin the Righteous who was 
in charge of a charity fund. Once, when the fund was depleted 
during a famine, he supported a woman and her seven sons 
from his own pocket. Later he became gravely ill and was 
about to die, whereupon the ministering angels addressed 
the Almighty: “Sovereign of the universe, Thou hast said that 
he who saves one soul is regarded as having saved the whole 
world. Shall Benjamin the Righteous who saved a woman and 
her seven sons die so young?” Immediately the decree against 
him was annulled and a further twenty-two years were added 
to his life (BB 11a). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, s.v. 


[Yitzhak Dov Gilat] 


ABBA GULISH. Legendary figure mentioned in midrashic 
literature (Mid. Hag. to Ex. 2:16). Abba Gulish was a priest at 
a heathen temple in Damascus. However, on one occasion, 
when in great distress, he supplicated his idol without success. 
Disappointed with idol worship, he went to Tiberias where he 
converted to Judaism, zealously observing the precepts. He 
was there appointed overseer for the poor, but he embezzled 
the money entrusted to him and was punished by blindness, 
first of one eye and later of both. An object of contempt, he 
returned to Damascus where his former friends, regarding his 
blindness as a punishment for his apostasy, reproached him for 
his unfaithfulness. He thereupon assembled the people in the 
shrine for the ostensible purpose of apologizing to the idol, but 
instead he told them that an idol which is unable to see could 
not have punished him with blindness; it was the work of the 
omniscient God. As he descended from the dais, his sight was 
restored, as a result of which thousands of heathens became 
proselytes. It is not possible to determine whether there is any 
historical basis for this legend. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Krauss, in: OLZ, 20 (1917), 110. 


ABBA GURYON OF SIDON (second century), talmudic 
sage. Only two of his statements, both quoted in the name of 
other sages, have been preserved. One (Kid. 4:14) is “a man 
should not teach his son the occupation of an ass driver, camel 
driver, barber, sailor, shepherd, or tavern keeper, these being 
the trades of robbers.” The second is contained in the introduc- 
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tion (ix) to a late Midrash on Esther known as Midrash Abba 
Guryon (ed. by S. Buber, 1886), taken apparently from Esther 
Rabbah. “With the increase of false judges, false witnesses in- 
creased; of informers, the wealth of violent men increased; of 
impudence, respect for human beings ceased; when the be- 
loved children provoked their heavenly Father to anger, He 
set an arbitrary king over them.’ The “arbitrary king” is prob- 
ably Domitian (89-96 c.£.) and the reference to “informers” 
may be reflected in the coin struck by his successor Nerva to 
commemorate the abolition of the calumny connected with 
the Jewish tax. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Klein (ed.), Sefer ha-Yishuv, 1 (1939), 1293 
Hyman, Toledot, 302. 


[Bialik Myron Lerner] 


ABBA HILKIAH, according to the aggadah (Ta’an. 23a-b) 
a saint who lived in the first century c.£. Like many narra- 
tives concerning saints in the ancient world, Abba Hilkiah 
was famous for his miraculous ability to bring rain in times 
of drought (Kalmin, 212). The Talmud describes him not as 
a learned sage, but rather as a common worker to whom the 
sages turned in time of need. Once when a pair of scholars 
came to ask him to pray for rain, he was not at home, and they 
finally found him hoeing in a field. They greeted him, but he 
did not return their greeting. Toward evening he gathered 
wood for his fire, put the wood and his hoe on one shoulder 
and his cloak on the other. All the way home he wore shoes, 
but when he passed through water he removed them. When 
he approached thorns and thistles he raised up his garment. 
And so the story goes on describing his apparently eccentric 
behavior, which puzzled the two sages, who nevertheless fol- 
lowed him into his home. Without speaking to the sages he 
and his wife went up to roof and prayed, and his wife’s prayer 
was answered first. Despite the disclaimers of the humble and 
saintly man, the sages thanked him for bringing the much 
needed rain. Before they left, they asked him about his puz- 
zling behavior, and he explained how every element reflected 
some aspect of practical wisdom or ethical concern. For ex- 
ample his refusal to return their greeting was explained by the 
fact as a day laborer, he feared to take time off during his work 
hours lest by so doing he would be defrauding his employer. 
Similarly, he put the wood and his hoe on one shoulder and 
the cloak on the other because the cloak was borrowed, and 
the owner of the cloak had not given him permission to rest 
wood or a hoe on his cloak, and so on. 

‘The story belongs to a genre of tales of the saints, com- 
mon in the pagan and Christian world in antiquity. It is some- 
what remarkable in the talmudic context because its hero, 
though not himself a sage, turns out to exemplify many of the 
most noble values which the sages admired, and was even ca- 
pable of instructing the sages through his behavior regarding 
these values (Kalmin, 225-232). 

In line with its principle of “creative historiography,’ the 
Talmud informs us that this saintly figure, Abba Hilkiah, was 
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in fact the grandson (son of the son) of *Honi ha-Me'aggel, 
the famous “rainmaker” mentioned in Mishnah Taan. 3:8. 
Similarly, the Talmud tells us that Hanan ha-Nahbah, an- 
other saintly rainmaker who is the protagonist of the fol- 
lowing story in Taan. 23b, was also the grandson (son of the 
daughter!) of Honi. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, s.v.; R. Kalmin, in: L.I. 
Levine (ed.), Continuity and Change (Hebrew) (2004), 210-232. 
[Stephen G. Wald (24 ed.)] 


ABBAHU or Avahu (c. 300), usually counted a second gen- 
eration Palestinian amora. He is often presented as the disciple 
of R. Johanan who purportedly called him “Abbahu my son” 
He also is said to have studied with Resh Lakish (See *Simeon 
b. Lakish) and *Eleazar b. Pedat. Abbahu most likely lived in 
Caesarea, then the center of Roman rule and of Palestinian 
Christianity. He seems to have been an important halakhic 
figure and his aggadic sayings are significant in the fields of 
religion, ethics, and philosophy. Abbahu is presented in rab- 
binic literature as learned in mathematics, rhetoric, and Greek, 
which, we are informed, he taught his daughters. Tradition 
also endows him with good looks and physical strength and 
great wealth. It is reported that the Romans “showed favor to 
his generation for his sake,’ perhaps a token of the great es- 
teem in which they may have held him. His access to govern- 
ment circles may have given him a special position among 
his colleagues. 

The Babylonian Talmud (Sot. 40a) tells us that Abbahu 
declined academic leadership in favor of *Abba of Acre be- 
cause the latter was poor and debt ridden. This legend goes 
on to show Abbahu concealing his true reasons. Various pas- 
sages also depict him in the following ways: He was a peace- 
maker even when others gave offense. He judged all men fa- 
vorably and appreciated even a single merit of a sinner. He 
had special esteem for the scholars and taught that a scholar 
who had committed an offense deserving niddui (“the minor 
ban”), should be treated with consideration (TJ, MK 3:4, 81d). 
He enjoyed a position of honor in the community. He was an 
ordained judge, entitled to sit in judgment alone, but earned 
his livelihood in trade. He was apparently head of a group of 
scholars known as “the rabbis of Caesarea” and trained many 
outstanding disciples, among them the amoraim R. Jeremiah, 
R. *Jonah, and R. *Yose. He enacted ordinances, issued proc- 
lamations, and introduced usages such as the now accepted 
order of blowing the shofar on Rosh Ha-Shanah (Ru 34a). 
Because of his position within the Jewish community and his 
connections with the authorities he made many official trips, 
both in Erez Israel and abroad. On such occasions he always 
deferred respect to the customs of the local community. 

His aphorisms include: “Where the penitent stand, the 
wholly righteous cannot reach” (Ber. 34b); “A man should 
never tyrannize his household” (Git. 7a); “Be among the per- 
secuted rather than persecutors” (BK 93a); “The world endures 
only on account of the man who utterly abases himself” (Hul. 
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89a). A prayer ascribed to him reflects the times in which he 
lived: “May it be Thy will ... to save us from the arrogance 
and harshness of the evil times which threaten to overtake 
the world” (TJ, Ber. 5:1, 8d). 

With regard to Christianity he said, “If a man tells you ‘I 
am God; he is lying; ‘I am the son of man, he will eventually 
regret it; ‘I shall go up to heaven, he promises but will not ful- 
fill” (rj, Taan. 2:1,65b). Similarly he explained the verse (Isa. 
44:6) “I am the first” means “I have no father”; “I am the last” 
means “I have no son’; “and beside me there is no God” means 
“T have no brother” (Ex. R. 29:5). It is stated in his name: “it 
was ordained [some say, in Usha] that ‘Blessed be the name of 
His glorious kingdom for ever and ever’ be recited in a loud 
voice-to offset any false charges by sectarians” (Pes. 56a; Rashi 
explains “lest they say that we add something improper in a 
low voice”). Abbahu isolated the Samaritan priests in his town 
from the Jewish community and decreed that they should be 
regarded as Gentiles in all ritual matters. When the Samaritans 
asked him “Your fathers found our food and wine acceptable, 
why not you?” he answered, “Your fathers did not corrupt their 
ways, but you have yours” (TJ, Av. Zar. 5:4, 44d). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frankel, Mevo, 58b-60a; Weiss, Dor, 3 
(1904*), 91-93; Halevy, Dorot, 2 (1923), 350-6; Bacher, Pal Amor, 2; 
Hyman, Toledot, 62-71; S. Lieberman, Greek in Jewish Palestine (1942), 
21-33; S. Klein (ed.), Sefer ha-Yishuv, 1 (1939), 145-8; Lachs, Samuel 
Tobias “Rabbi Abbahu and the minim, in: Jar, 60 (1970) 197-212; 
Perlitz, in: MGwy, 36 (1887), 60-88; Alon, Mehkarim, 2 (1958), 255-8. 
L.I. Levine, “R. Abbahu of Caesarea,’ in: Smith rv (1975) 56-76; 


[Simha Assaf] 


ABBA KOHEN BARDELA (second century), tanna. He is 
not mentioned in the Mishnah but is quoted by Abba Yose b. 
Hanin in the Sifrei (Deut. 2). Resh Lakish cites his views on 
several principles of the laws of acquisition; one is that within 
a public domain a person may acquire ownership of chattels 
in a radius of four cubits around him (BM 10a). One of his 
many aggadic statements is, “Woe to us for the day of judg- 
ment. Woe to us for the day of rebuke. Balaam was a wise man 
of the Gentiles, but could not withstand the rebuke of his ass 
[cf. Num. 22:30]. Joseph was the youngest of the tribes, but his 
brothers were unable to bear his rebuke [cf. Gen. 45:3]. When 
God will rebuke each one of us for what he is, how much less 
will we be able to bear it” (Gen. R. 93. 10). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 56; Bacher, Tann. 
[Abraham Goldberg] 


ABBA KOLON, legendary person mentioned in midrashic 
literature as the founder of a city, called “Rome-Babylon.” It is 
related of him (Song R. 1:64): “On the day that Jeroboam, son 
of Nebat, installed the two golden calves, two huts were built in 
Rome, yet each time they were erected they collapsed. A wise 
man, Abba Kolon by name, was present. He told them that 
unless water from the Euphrates was mixed with the mortar, 
the buildings would not stand. He volunteered to fetch some 
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and, disguised as a cooper, journeyed afar until he reached 
his destination. There he drew water from the Euphrates, 
brought it back and mixed it with the mortar. The huts now 
remained standing. Henceforth people would say: ‘A city with- 
out Abba Kolon is unworthy of the name.” They called this 
city Rome-Babylon. The moral of this aggadah is that Rome 
was founded as a result of the iniquities of the kings of Israel. 
According to one opinion the name, Abba Kolon, is derived 
from Deucalion in Greco-Roman mythology. According to 
another, he is identified with Ablaccon, a magician in the time 
of Emperor Tiberius, who is said to have saved the city of An- 
tioch from inundation. It has also been suggested that there 
is a double allusion in this name: father of “a colony” and “of 
kalon” (“shame”). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Krauss, Griechische und Lateinische Lehn- 
woerter im Talmud, 2 (1899), s.v.; N. Bruell, in: Jeschurun, 7 (1871), 3 
(Ger. section); Ginzberg, Legends, 6 (1959), 280. 


ABBA MARI BEN ELIGDOR (Sen Astruc de Noves or de 
Sen Negre; 14'" century), French philosopher, astronomer, 
physicist, talmudist, and exegete. Born in Noves near Avi- 
gnon, about 1320 he resided in Salon where Samuel b. Judah 
of Marseilles studied astronomy under him. In 1335 the latter 
mentions his teacher as still alive and very old. According to 
the conjecture of Perles and Gross, he is to be identified with 
Abba Mari of Salon, whom *Kalonymus b. Kalonymus men- 
tions as his teacher and whose refutation of the philosophic 
views contained in Joseph *Kaspi’s Sefer ha-Sod is quoted by 
Kalonymus (Responsa 5, 11, 13). Isaac b. Jacob de Lattes states 
in his Shaarei Ziyyon that Abba Mari wrote commentaries on 
various tractates of the Talmud “combining interpretation of 
the text with halakhic decisions,” as well as a commentary on 
the Pentateuch, an exhaustive interpretation of the Pirkei de- 
R. Eliezer, and various treatises on logic, metaphysics, and sci- 
ence. Abba Mari’s commentary on Job (and on the story of the 
Creation), which follows the spirit of the religious-philosophi- 
cal speculations of Maimonides, is extant (Mss. in Parma, De’ 
Rossi, no. 1372, and Rome, Vatican, no. 244). A philosophical 
commentary on the Song of Songs (Neubauer, Cat, 1 (1886), 
794, no. 2282 and Ms. Cambridge, Schiller-Szinessy, 215) may 
also be ascribed to Abba Mari. He may also be the author 
of a commentary to the “Introduction” of Euclid’s Elements 
which is to be found at the beginning of the Ms. Munich, no. 
91. Graetz’s assertion that Abba Mari was arrested in Beau- 
caire together with Samuel b. Judah of Marseilles is based on 
a misunderstanding. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or, no. 2, and Berliner’s adden- 
dum, 610; Renan, Ecrivains, 548-52; Gross, Gal Jud, 380, 389-91, 
655, 657; idem, in: REJ, 4 (1882), 207; 9 (1884), 59; idem, in: MGwyJ, 28 
(1879), 471; HB, 21 (1881/82), 116 ff.; Steinschneider, Uebersetzungen, 
508, 543ff.; Munk, Mélanges, 489; J. Perles (ed.), Kalonymos b. Kal- 
onymos, Sendschreiben ... (1879), 10-11; I. Lattes, Shaarei Ziyyon, ed. 
by S. Buber (1885), 76. 


[Jakob Naphtali Hertz Simchoni] 
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ABBA MARI BEN ISAAC OF ST. GILLES 


ABBA MARI BEN ISAAC OF ST. GILLES (near Lunel, 
southern France; c. 1165), bailiff or agent of Count Raymond vi 
of Toulouse (pakid ha-shilton Ramon). He is mentioned by the 
12"+-century traveler *Benjamin of Tudela, who met him in St. 
Gilles. Possibly Abba Mari was the father of *Isaac b. Abba 
Mari, author of the legal codex Ittur. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: MLN. Adler (ed.), Itinerary of Benjamin of 
Tudela (1907), 4; Graetz, Hist, 3 (1949), 399; Gross, Gal Jud, 372, 651; 
Renan, Ecrivains, 520; S. Grayzel, Church and the Jews (1933), in- 
dex. 


ABBA MARI BEN MOSES BEN JOSEPH ASTRUC OF 
LUNEL (c. 1300), writer who opposed extreme rationalism. 
He especially attacked the spread of philosophical allegori- 
zation of Scripture in popular sermons and the use of astral 
magic for healing. Abba Mari lived in Montpellier where the 
dispute over Maimonides’ Guide of the Perplexed had broken 
out as early as 1232-33 and where the controversy between the 
philosophical and the traditionalist schools of thought per- 
sisted up to the beginning of the 14" century. In order to coun- 
teract the rationalistic method of biblical exegesis, which in 
his view undermined belief, Abba Mari laid down three basic 
principles of Judaism: the existence, unity, and incorporeality 
of God; the creation of the world by God; and God’s special 
providence. In his polemical work Sefer ha-Yareah (yerah = 
“moon’; an allusion to his native city Lunel), Abba Mari in- 
terprets biblical sayings and stories from the point of view of 
these three principles. As the leader of the traditionalists in 
the struggle against their opponents, Abba Mari conducted 
a vehement propaganda campaign and attempted to induce 
Solomon b. Abraham *Adret of Barcelona and Kalonymos 
b. Todros to combine in taking steps against the “corrupt- 
ers of the holy tradition” (see *Maimonidean controversy). 
Abba Mari did not succeed, however, in inducing Solomon 
b. Abraham Adret to oppose publicly the use of astral magic 
and was barely able to persuade him to join the opposition to 
allegoristic sermons. Ultimately Adret did join the struggle 
against rationalism. 

After negotiations lasting three years, a 50-year ban was 
pronounced in the synagogue of Barcelona on the Sabbath 
before the Ninth of Av, July 1305, against all those who be- 
fore their 25" birthday engaged in the study of science and of 
metaphysics. In a special letter to the Provengal communities, 
this anathema was extended to include those who indulged 
in rationalistic exegesis and the philosophic interpretation of 
the aggadah. Abba Mari’s opponents, led by Jacob b. Machir 
ibn Tibbon of Montpellier, realizing that this movement was 
directed against the extreme rationalists, issued a counter- 
ban. Menahem *Meiri of Perpignan sent Abba Mari a sharp 
rejoinder, and *Jedaiah ha-Penini Bedersi addressed him- 
self in a like manner to Adret. Abba Mari obtained rabbinic 
opinions concerning the ban and counter-ban and received 
many favorable comments on his position, among others from 
the rabbis of Toledo, headed by *Asher b. Jehiel. This contro- 
versy, however, came to an abrupt end when the Jews were 
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expelled from France by Phillip the Fair in 1306. Abba Mari 
then moved to Arles and after that to Perpignan. His enemies 
sought to prevent his settling in that city. The leaders of the 
Jewish community, Samuel b. Asher and his son Moses, how- 
ever, espoused his cause and befriended him. The letters and 
pamphlets of this controversy were collected by Abba Mari in 
his work Minhat Kenaot (Pressburg, 1838). The halakhic cor- 
respondence between Abba Mari and Adret is contained in 
the responsa of the latter - Sheelot u-Teshuvot ha-Rashba, 1 
(1480; no. 167, 825, in conjunction with no. 413, 424-28; for the 
correspondence with Asher b. Jehiel, see the latter's Responsa 
no. 24). Abba Mari wrote a kinah for the Ninth of Av as well 
as a commentary on a Purim song in Aramaic, composed by 
Isaac ibn Ghayyat (Venice, 1632). Presumably, the piyyut, pub- 
lished by S.D. Luzzatto in Kerem Hemed 4 (1839), 30, is also by 
Abba Mari (cf. Zunz, against this view, Lit Poesie, 537), and 
similarly the one written entirely in Aramaic, mentioned in 
Nahalat Shadal 2 (1879), 4, but omitted in Davidson's Ozar. J. 
*Jabez, at the end of his book Or ha-Hayyim (1554) includes 
excerpts from Sefer ha- Yareah without mentioning Abba Mari, 
but occasionally referring to the author as “one of the disciples 
of Ben Adret” (Kerem Hemed, 9 (1856), 47). 

A critical edition of Minhat Kenaot and other pertinent 
responsa was published by Hayyim Zalman Dimitrowsky, in 
Teshuvot ha-Rashba (1990), vol. 2. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, 1 (1961), 289 ff.; D.J. Silver, Mai- 
monidean Criticism and the Maimonidean Controversy 1180-1240 
(1965), 42-43; J. Sarachek, Faith and Reason (1935), 195-264; Zunz, 
Gesch, 477; Weiss, Dor, 5 (1891), ch. 4; Renan, Rabbins, 647; Gross, 
in: REJ, 4 (1882), 192-207; Gross, Gal Jud, 286, 331, 461, 466; David- 
son, Ozar 1 (1924), 7, NO. 121; 115, NO. 2429. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
D. Schwartz, “Changing Fronts toward Science in the Medieval De- 
bates over Philosophy,’ in: Journal of Jewish Thought and Philosophy 
7 (1997), 61-82; idem, Faith and Reason: Debates in Medieval Jewish 
Philosophy (Heb., 2001); idem, Studies on Astral Magic in Medieval 
Jewish Thought (2005). 


[Jacob Freimann / Dov Schwartz (2"4 ed.)] 


ABBA OF AKKO (Acre; third—fourth centuries), Palestinian 
amora. Abba apparently served as a rabbi in Acre. None of his 
halakhic statements has been preserved. The Midrash (Gen. 
R. 15:7) quotes a solitary comment to the fact that “the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil” (Gen. 2:9) was an etrog (“cit- 
ron’). He was so humble that even when the amora (the official 
interpreter of the lecture) introduced into it his own explana- 
tion which differed from his, Abba did not protest (Sot. 40a). 
Since he was poor, his intimate friend R. Abbahu declined to 
be nominated as head of the yeshivah and instead proposed 
Abba for the position in order to provide him with a source 
of livelihood (ibid., loc. cit.; see Rashi ad loc.). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 55-56; Bacher, Pal. Amor. 
[Moshe Beer] 


ABBA OSHAYA (Hoshaya) OF TIRIAH (a village in Galilee, 
near Nazareth), probably lived in Palestine during the fourth 
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century c.g. (Gen. R. 58:2). None of his halakhot or aggadot 
has been preserved; but he was remembered for his piety. Abba 
Oshaya was a launderer who was meticulous in his work. Ac- 
cording to the law the launderer could keep the few threads 
which detached themselves during the wash. Abba Oshaya 
however refrained from this practice (TJ, BK 10:11, 7c). An- 
other incident tells of a queen who was bathing where Abba 
Oshaya worked. She lost her jewelry and relinquished all claim 
to it. Abba Oshaya, however, found it and insisted on returning 
it to her (TJ, BM 2:5, 8c). Because of his piety he was regarded 
as being especially beloved of God. The Midrash (Lev. R. 30:1) 
relates that “When Abba Oshaya died, his bed was seen float- 
ing in the air, and the people applied to him the verse ‘Ifa man 
would give all the substance of his house for love’ - the refer- 
ence being to the love which God bestowed on Abba Oshaya 
of Tiriah - he would utterly be desposed” (Song 8:7). Abba 
Oshaya is an example of the influence which some scholars 
had, not as a result of their teaching, but on account of their 
exemplary lives. $. Liebermann, however, is of the opinion that 
Abba Oshaya the launderer is to be identified with the tanna 
“Isaiah of Tarichae” mentioned in Tosafot (BK 11:14) as a man 
of exceptional piety and not with the later amora (The Talmud 
of Caesarea, Musaf le-Tarbiz, 2 no. 4, p. 85 note 12). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 117; S. Klein (ed.), Sefer 
ha-Yishuv, 1 (1939), 73. 
[Moshe Beer] 


"ABBAS I (reigned 1588-1629), regarded as the mightiest king 
of the Safavid period (1501-1736). In 1598 he transferred his 
capital from Kazvin to *Isfahan, which he transformed into 
one of the most magnificent cities in the world by construct- 
ing monumental mosques and beautiful avenues and squares. 
He is mentioned as a great builder of roads and carvanserais, 
a renowned conqueror, an able organizer of the army, and an 
austere punisher of his opponents. He was famed for his cruel 
punishment of disloyal officers and, as a fanatical Muslim, 
was responsible for the assassination of several Jewish rabbis 
and for the forced conversion of many Jews in Isfahan and in 
other cities of Iran. His persecutions of the Jews of Iran are re- 
corded in the Chronicle of Babai ben Lutf of Kashan, accord- 
ing to which there were three waves of forced conversion to 
Islam between 1613 and 1629, but many of the Jews returned 
to Judaism afterwards. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Falsafi, Zendegani-ye Shah Abbas Avval, 
5 vols. (1955-62); A. Netzer, “Redifot u-Shemadot be-Toledot Yehudei 
Tran ba-Meah ha-17,”” in: Pe‘amim 6 (1980), 32-56; V.B. Moreen, Ira- 
nian Jewry’s Hour of Peril and Heroism (1987); H. Levy, Comprehen- 
sive History of the Jews of Iran (1999), 302ff. 


[Amnon Netzer (2™4 ed.)] 


°ABBAS II (reigned 1642-1666), son of Shah Safi; regarded, 
like his great-grandfather *Abbas 1, as an able administrator 
and builder. Abbas 11 treated any kind of malfeasance with se- 
vere punishment. Iranian sources picture him as generally tol- 
erant in religious matters, possibly because he allowed mem- 
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bers of the Catholic orders in his empire freedom of action. 
This tolerance may have to do with his policy of establishing 
friendly relations with European states in order to win allies 
against Iran’s most formidable enemy, the Ottoman Empire. 
He died at the age of 36 from alcoholism and syphilis. His 
cruel treatment of the Jews and forced conversions in many 
cities of Iran are narrated by *Babai ben Lutf of Kashan, who 
probably witnessed them. He reported a wave of forced con- 
versions to Islam between 1656 and 1662, after which, however, 
many Jews returned to Judaism. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Emad al-Dawla Mirza Mohammad Taher 
Vahid Qazvini, Abbds-Nameh (ed., E. Dehqan, 1950); A. Netzer, 
“Redifot u-Shemadot be-Toledot Yehudei Iran ba-Meah ha-17,” in: 
Pe‘amim, 6 (1980), 32-56; V.B. Moreen, Iranian Jewry’s Hour of Peril 
and Heroism (1987); H. Levy, Comprehensive History of the Jews of 
Tran (1999), 302ff. 


[Amnon Netzer (2™ ed.)] 


ABBAS, JUDAH BEN SAMUEL IBN, moderate rational- 
ist author active sometime between the 13" and 15‘ centuries. 
Ibn Abbas’ most important contribution was the rationalist- 
ethical and educational work Ya’ir Nativ (“He Will Light the 
Way”). Ibn Abbas also wrote a short book on ethics, Mekor 
Hayyim (“Fountain of Life”), and two other books which have 
not survived, Me’ir Einayim (“Light of the Eyes”), on the rea- 
sons for the commandments, and a commentary on Aristo- 
tle’s Organon. 

In Yair Nativ, Ibn Abbas criticized the extremists on both 
sides of the controversy over philosophy. On the one hand, 
he criticized the extreme rationalists for their philosophical 
*antinomianism and for their laxity in, or even mocking, ob- 
servance of the commandments. On the other hand, he was 
critical of the “talmudist” rabbis who studied only Talmud and 
not philosophy. He was thus a model of the moderate ratio- 
nalism of the period. Ibn Abbas became famous for the cur- 
riculum of studies presented in Yair Nativ. The curriculum 
was printed several times. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Asaf, in: S. Glueck (ed.), Sources for the 
History of Education in Israel (1961), 65-69; D. Schwartz, in: Tarbiz, 
62 (1993), 585-615. 

[Dov Schwartz (2"¢ ed.)] 


ABBAS (Abenabez, Abenavez), MOSES BEN SAMUEL 
(c. 1350-c. 1420), talmudist, poet, and communal leader in 
Saragossa, Spain. Moses was born in Tudela and studied under 
*Solomon b. Hasdai, settling in Saragossa after 1370. He was a 
close friend of the poet Solomon b. Meshullam *da Piera, with 
whom he corresponded in Hebrew and Spanish, and some 
of his poems have been included in collections of the latter’s 
works. Moses was repeatedly elected to the office of mugqad- 
dam, or administrative officer, of the Saragossa community 
between 1380 and 1420, representing it at court for the first 
time in 1389. After the massacres of 1391 Moses did much to 
relieve the survivors. He represented Saragossa at the dispu- 
tation of *Tortosa (1413-14). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, index s.v. Moses abn Abez; Baer, 
Urkunden, index; M. Serrano y Sanz, Origenes de la dominacion Es- 
panola en América (1918), 453ff.; A. Pacios Lopez, La Disputa de 
Tortosa, 1 (1957), index; S. ben Meshullam Dapiera, Divan, ed. by S. 
Bernstein, 1 (1943), xi, 38-40; S. ibn Verga, Shevet Yehudah, ed. by 
E. Shohat (1947), 95; A.M. Habermann, in: Ozar Yehudei Sefarad, 7 
(1964), 24-42. 


ABBAS, MOSES JUDAH BEN MEIR (c. 1601-1671), tal- 
mudist, halakhist, and poet. Abbas came from a Spanish fam- 
ily which, after settling in Salonika, spread throughout Tur- 
key. He himself was born in Salonika. From his youth onward 
Abbas endured poverty and illness. His rabbis were Mordecai 
Kalsy, Jonah Adelie, and Solomon (111) b. Isaac (Bet ha-Levi) 
*Levi. Appointed rabbi in Egypt, he founded a yeshivah and 
talmud torah from which he earned his living. To enlist the 
necessary financial support he traveled extensively, and wrote 
appeals to those towns he was unable to visit. In the last years 
of his life he was a rabbi of Rosetta, where, in about 1669, his 
house was plundered and he lost all his possessions. Abbas 
wrote many responsa, most of them in Rosetta, and some 
during his travels. Two volumes are still extant in manuscript. 
He wrote Kisse Kavod (now at Jews’ College, London), a com- 
mentary on the minor tractates Kallah, Soferim, and Semahot. 
While still a youth, Abbas corresponded and exchanged po- 
ems with Jewish notables in Turkey. As a poet, he was supe- 
rior to his contemporaries, but did not reach the heights of 
the Spanish school. He encouraged young poets, correcting 
their efforts and couching his replies in verse form. His po- 
ems, which employ the meter and language of the Spanish po- 
ets, express his sufferings and hopes. According to Conforte, 
Abbas compiled two volumes of poetry. Some of his secular 
poems were published by Wallenstein (see bibliography), but 
hundreds of his scattered poems are still in manuscript. In 
some of his poems, the name MaShYA (an abbreviation for 
MoShe Yehudah Abbas) appears as an acrostic. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Benayahu, in: Zion, 12 (1946-47), 41-42; 
M. Wallenstein, in: Melilah, 1 (1944), 54-68; 2 (1946), 135-48; 3-4 
(1950), 240-54. 


ABBA SAUL, mid-second century tanna. Quoted frequently 
in the Mishnah and Tosefta, he was probably a disciple of R. 
Akiva (in view of the fact that he quotes several halakhot in 
his name; Tosef., Sanh. 12:10). Abba Saul was the colleague of 
R. Judah b. Iai and R. Meir (Men. 11:5). He is not usually men- 
tioned with other tannaim, nor are halakhot transmitted in his 
name by later tannaim (see *Abba Guryon). His terminology 
often differed from that normally used, not only in relation 
to burial tools (Tj, Shek. 8:2, 51a) but in other areas as well, 
so that, for example, one who was commonly called a shetuki 
(“one whose father is not known’), he calls beduki (“one re- 
quiring examination,’ Kid. 4:2). He often declared: “The rule 
is just the opposite” (Git. 5:4) indicating that his version of a 
tradition differed from that of other tannaim. Generally his 
opinion is quoted as an adjunct to a Mishnah (Sanh. 10:1; et 
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al.). On the basis of these differences, it has been suggested 
that there was a different “Mishnah of Abba Saul? which Judah 
ha-Nasi had used. He transmitted traditions with regard to 
the pathology and growth of the human embryo (J, Nid. 3:3, 
50d), and especially with regard to the structure and utensils 
of the Temple (Mid. 2:5; 5:4; Shek. 4:2; et al.). One of his few 
aggadic statements is his comment on “This is my God, and I 
will glorify Him” (Ex. 15:2), which he interpreted as mean- 
ing that man should strive to imitate God, endeavoring — like 
Him - to be gracious and merciful (Shab. 133b; Mekh., Shi- 
rah, 3). Later traditions suggest that his father’s name may 
have been Nannos (aRN’ 29, 87; cf. Nid. 24b, 25b), and his 
mother’s Imma Miriam (Ket. 87a). The Talmud describes 
him as “the baker for the family of Rabbi [Judah ha-Nasi]” 
(Pes. 34a), but in another place his occupation was given as 
a gravedigger (Nid. 24b) and he described prevailing burial 
customs, reporting how a grave was located in the rock at 
Beth-Horon (Nid. 61a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frankel, Mishnah, 186-7; I. Lewy, in: Berichte 
der Hochschule fuer die Wissenschaft des Judenthums in Berlin (1876); 
Hyman, Toledot, s.v.; Epstein, Tanna’im, 160-3. 


[Bialik Myron Lerner] 


ABBA SAUL BEN BATNIT (first century c.£.), mentioned a 
number of times in tannaitic sources. According to Bezah 3:8, 
Abba Saul was a shopkeeper in Jerusalem who had the cus- 
tom of filling his measuring vessels with oil and wine before 
a festival for the convenience of his customers. Praised for his 
honesty, the Tosefta (ibid., 3:8) reports that he once brought as 
a gift to the Temple three hundred jars of oil which had accu- 
mulated from the drops left in the measuring vessels, to which 
he had no right. When he was ill and the sages came to visit 
him, he showed them his right hand, and exclaimed: “See this 
right hand which always gave honest measure” (TJ, Bezah 3:9, 
62b). His name is associated with a halakhic precedent at the 
end of Mishnah Shabbat (24:5), and Tosefta Menahot (13:21, 
Pes. 57a) mentions him in connection with a series of criti- 
cisms of the conduct of the high priestly class in the last de- 
cades of the Second Temple. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, s.v.; A. Buechler, Types of 


Jewish-Palestinian Piety (1922), 203. 
[Abraham Goldberg] 


ABBASI (incorrectly Akasi and Aksai), JACOB BEN 
MOSES IBN (second half of 13" century), Hebrew transla- 
tor. Abbasi was born probably in Béziers in southern France, 
but he lived in *Huesca, Spain. There in 1297-98 he translated 
Maimonides’ commentary on the third order of the Mishnah 
(Nashim) from the original Arabic into Hebrew. As he relates 
in his introduction, the Jews of Rome had sent an emissary, 
R. Simhah, to Spain to obtain a translation of the Mishnah 
commentary; the emissary was directed to Huesca with rec- 
ommendations from Solomon b. Abraham *Adret of Barce- 
lona and other Spanish rabbinical authorities. The Huesca 
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community agreed to provide translations of the first three 
orders of Maimonides’ commentary, and commissioned the 
third to Abbasi with the assistance of Hayyim b. Solomon b. 
Baka, the physician. 

In his introduction Abbasi set down his views on the re- 
lation of Judaism to philosophy. Citing Ecclesiastes 7:23, “... I 
said: ‘I will get wisdom’; but it was far from me,’ he declared 
that the powers of man’s mind are limited; neither philoso- 
phy nor natural science can reveal the essence of things. The 
Greek philosophers, whom Abbasi quotes, admitted this. 
Perfection can be achieved only by the study of the Torah 
and the observance of its commandments. There are secrets 
in prophecy that man cannot always penetrate, but the merit 
of divinely commanded action is evident and leads to deeper 
knowledge. Abbasi considered men in relation to the Torah 
in three categories: those who study and observe it, those who 
study but do not observe it, and those who observe but do 
not study it. He classified the commandments of the Torah in 
three categories as well; commandments involving the mind 
and the soul, commandments pertaining to the body, and 
commandments dealing with one’s possessions. Abbasi con- 
tinued his discussion describing the importance of the Oral 
Law as the indispensable and authoritative interpretation of 
Scripture; he explained the nature of Mishnah, Gemara, and 
certain works codifying the law, and stressed the importance 
of Maimonides’ commentary for the understanding of the 
Mishnah and establishing halakhah. Thus, he praised the Jew- 
ish community of Rome for their initiative in commissioning 
the translation, which he considered of great importance for 
the future as well. 

Abbasi wrote a short preface in which he explained the 
principles followed in his work, which for the most part are the 
same as those followed by other contemporary translators. He 
states that the translation is strictly literal; only rarely did he 
expand the text for clarity. He corrected obvious mistakes of 
transcription in the Arabic manuscript according to talmudic 
sources and Maimonides’ other writings, but did not attempt 
to harmonize this commentary with Maimonides’ Mishneh 
Torah. He also wrote a letter to Solomon b. Abraham Adret 
submitting his translation for approval. Abbasi’s translation 
was included in the first edition of the complete Mishnah 
commentary (Naples, 1492), and after that often appeared in 
editions of the Mishnah and Talmud. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Uebersetzungen, 924; idem, 
in: JQR, 11 (1898/99), 333; Vogelstein-Rieger, 420ff.; Gross, Gal Jud, 
105. 


ABBASIDS, second dynasty in Islam, ruling from 750 to 1258, 
mostly from their capital of Baghdad. At its height (eighth- 
ninth centuries) the Abbasid realm extended from Central 
Asia in the east through North Africa in the west. It thus en- 
compassed virtually all the Jewish communities then known, 
save those in Europe. 

The new dynasts came to power after some 50 years of 
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clandestine revolutionary activity resulted in an open re- 
volt (747-50). The ensuing conflict toppled the Umayyads 
(661-750), usurpers of the Prophet Muhammad’s authority. 
The change of dynasty has long been regarded as a major wa- 
tershed in the history of the Islamic state, albeit for different 
reasons. 

Previous generations of Orientalists saw the rise of the 
Abbasids in the light of 19" century notions of nationalism 
and race and society. The emergence of the Abbasids was thus 
depicted as the culmination of a long struggle between the 
Syria-based “Arab” kingdom of the Umayyads and the con- 
quered people of an Iranian empire that was shattered with 
the rise of Islam. The conflict was thus seen as being between 
a ruling institution predicated on the special privilege of a 
relatively small Arab/Muslim aristocracy and a more broadly 
defined coalition of forces whose ethnic origins were said to 
have been in the former Iranian provinces to the east, most 
especially the great land of *Khurasan. With that, there devel- 
oped the seductive notion that Islamic government became 
increasingly Iranized under the Abbasids. In sum, it was be- 
lieved that the Abbasid triumph heralded the creation of a new 
political and social order in which a narrowly defined ruling 
Arab society was replaced by a polity of more universal out- 
look and composition. 

The traditional view has given way to a new consensus. 
Historians now stress the central role played by Arabs from 
the eastern provinces, particularly in leading the revolt. It is 
now believed that the struggle between the rebels and the 
Umayyads was not to restore an Iranian empire and civiliza- 
tion in Islamized garb, but to restore the pristine Islam of the 
Prophet's time under caliphs chosen from the House of the 
Prophet (Hashimites). 

In any case, the Abbasid revolution was not a palace coup 
in which one family displaced another for reasons of personal 
aggrandizement only to see business continue as usual. A new 
age had dawned, or so the advocates of the regime claimed in 
hyperbolic language spiced with apocalyptical symbols. The 
Abbasid rulers adopted regnal titles suggesting that the mes- 
sianic age was at hand and they were the chosen instruments 
of this manifest destiny. The messiah did not arrive but the 
new rulers altered the political and social landscape dramati- 
cally. With unexpected swiftness, the Abbasids redefined an 
Islamic state that had been founded on Arab privilege and 
beset by tribal xenophobia. They replaced it with a broadly 
based polity aspiring to universal outlook and recognition. 
Viewed as a whole, the deliberate restructuring of Abbasid 
society seems radical and far reaching. Whether one speaks 
of new networks of social relationships, a complete overhaul 
of the military from tribal to regionally based professional 
units, innovations in provincial administration that allowed 
for greater representation of non-family affiliates among the 
governors and sub-governors, or the creation of a highly cen- 
tralized and massive bureaucracy that employed many non- 
Arabs, the changes instituted by the new regime represented 
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an ambitious departure in the style and substance of rule hith- 
erto known amongst the Muslims. 

To legitimize these dramatic changes, the new ruling 
order built a magnificent capital at Baghdad in central Iraq. 
Never before had so grand a city been built. Completed in 
766 as a glorified administrative complex, the city eventually 
grew to an urban area of some 7,000 hectares that was by all 
accounts densely populated throughout the eighth-tenth cen- 
turies. Population estimates vary, but a settlement of well over 
half a million is certainly possible. With the building of a sec- 
ond imperial center, Samarra, some 55 years later, the Abbasids 
completely altered the demographic landscape of Iraq, partic- 
ularly the central region. The vast majority of the inhabitants 
now lived in major cities and towns, signifying a dramatic shift 
from agricultural hinterland to urban environment. 

Although we lack firm evidence, we can surmise that the 
increasing urbanization saw a shift in the pattern of Jewish 
settlement in the region. Babylonian Jews, previously engaged 
in agriculture and small crafts, must have been attracted, like 
their Muslim and Christian neighbors, from the declining 
villages and small towns to the cities where the Abbasid rul- 
ers encouraged urban development and expanded commerce 
and trade. Jews thus became part of the changing economic 
environment, and eventually played a central role in long-dis- 
tance trade throughout the Islamic world and beyond. In the 
ninth century, a group of Jewish merchants called Radhanites 
after a district in the vicinity of Baghdad traded from China 
to the Iberian Peninsula. Although business of this sort was 
not the archetypal Jewish profession, it was a métier to which 
they readily adapted and with communities of co-religionists 
dispersed throughout the Islamic world and in Europe, they 
were able to create an effective business network that included 
commerce, trade, and also banking. 

In the tenth century, a number of Christian and Jewish 
bankers were employed by various Abbasid functionaries, in- 
cluding the caliphs in Baghdad. Their task was to manage the 
fortunes of state officials and of the caliph himself. One might 
ask to what extent the activities of the Jewish bankers in Bagh- 
dad had similar parallels elsewhere in the Islamic world. The 
contemporary Muslim geographer al-Mugqaddasi reports that 
most of the bankers and moneychangers in Egypt were Jews. 
However, the broad picture of Jewish involvement in the finan- 
cial transactions of the times has yet to be fully researched. 

The Abbasid state could not sustain the political stability 
of its early decades. Civil war broke out towards the end of the 
eighth century and military revolts were common in the ninth. 
By the latter part of the tenth century, the Abbasid empire wit- 
nessed the loss of North Africa and Egypt to the *Fatimids, 
a Shi‘ite dynasty that originated in North Africa. To the east, 
various petty dynasts recognized the suzerainty of the Abba- 
sid caliphs but withheld the tax revenues for themselves. As 
a result, economic conditions declined throughout the trun- 
cated realm. Already in the ninth century, the state, strapped 
for revenues, confiscated vast wealth from rich Christians (and 
presumably Jews) and during the reign of the caliph al-Muta- 
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wakkil (847-61) went so far as to invoke the discriminatory 
legislation against the Christians and Jews that had long been 
Islamic law but was seldom put into effect. 

With conditions deteriorating in the Abbasid heartland, 
many Jews migrated westward to Egypt, North Africa, and 
more distant lands. Their path was made easier by the relative 
tolerance they experienced in Egypt and North Africa. Slowly, 
the center of Jewish commercial activity as well as scholarly 
enterprise shifted westward. Abbasid Iraq, which had been 
the home of the *exilarchs and of the geonim (see *Gaon), the 
leading political and scholarly figures of world Jewry, as well 
as the seat of the great academies of Sura and Pumbedita, was 
forced to share its preeminence as a Jewish center with rapidly 
developing communities elsewhere. 

Over the centuries the power of the caliphs declined al- 
though the empire itself, however truncated, was more or less 
kept intact. When Baghdad was conquered by the *Mongols in 
1258, to all intents and purposes, the Abbasid caliphate came 
to an end. The Mongol conquest would seem to have created 
expectations of more relaxed times among Christians and 
Jews. But the conversion of the Mongols to Islam ended any 
hopes of dramatic change in the relations among the mono- 
theists. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Lassner, The Shaping of Abbasid Rule 
(1980); idem, Remembering the Middle East (2000); S.D. Goitein 
and P. Sanders, A Mediterranean Society, 6 (1993), indices, s.v. Bagh- 
dad and Iraq. 


[Jacob Lassner (2"4 ed.)] 


ABBA SIKRA (or Sakkara), talmudic name of one of the 
leaders in the defense of Jerusalem against the Romans in 
66-70 C.E. “Abba Sikra” is regarded by some scholars as an 
epithet meaning “chief of the *Sicarii.” Jastrow, however, be- 
lieves the word sikra means “red paint” or the act of “leaping”; 
Sikr is also recorded as a name for Arabs. In the two parallel 
accounts of his activities, the Talmud (Git. 56a) calls him Abba 
Sikra whereas the Midrash (Lam. R. 1:5 no. 31), refers to him as 
Ben Batiah, but there is no doubt that both refer to the same 
person. The Talmud calls him “chief of the biryonim in Jeru- 
salem,’ seemingly in a deprecatory sense, since this term is fre- 
quently used in connection with robbers and brigands (Sanh. 
37a; Ber. 10a). He is linked with two episodes; the burning of 
the storehouses in Jerusalem, and the smuggling of his uncle, 
Johanan b. Zakkai, out of the city during the siege. The burn- 
ing is recorded in connection with a dispute between the sages 
and the *Zealots. The sages wished to sue for peace, while the 
latter wished to do battle with the Romans. No conclusion 
was reached; but Ben Batiah, who was in charge of the store- 
houses in Jerusalem, burnt them all, to R. Johanan’s distress. 
The resultant famine led R. Johanan to seek the assistance of 
Abba Sikra in his plan to leave the beleaguered city. Abba Si- 
kra proposed that R. Johanan feign illness and then death. 
He accompanied the coffin, borne by Eliezer and Joshua, the 
disciples of R. Johanan, and prevented the guards at the gate 
from stabbing the body. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.J.L. Rapoport, Erekh Millin, 1 (1852), 1; 
Derenbourg, Hist, 280; Guttmann, Mafte’ah, 1 (1906), 115; Klausner, 
Bayit Sheni, 5 (1951), 229-30; Alon, Mehkarim, 1 (1957), 249-50. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Ilan, Lexicon of Jewish Names in Late Antiquity. 
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[Lea Roth / Shimon Gibson (2"¢ ed.)] 


ABBA UMANA (Heb. 737218 838; fourth century c.£.), Bab- 
ylonian bloodletter (hence his cognomen). Abba Umana was 
distinguished for his exceptional piety and, according to leg- 
end, daily received a greeting from the Heavenly Academy, 
a distinction accorded to Abbaye only once a week, and to 
Rava only once a year. Abbaye, grieved at not being consid- 
ered as worthy as Abba Umana, was told: “You cannot do what 
Abba Umana does.’ In treating women, he conducted himself 
with the utmost modesty. In order not to put poor patients to 
shame, he arranged for his fee to be deposited in a place hid- 
den from public view. He never accepted any remuneration 
from a scholar but instead would give him money to enable 
him to recuperate. Once Abbaye sent two sages to test him. 
Abba Umana gave them food and drink, and in the evening 
prepared mattresses for them. The following morning they 
took them to the market to sell. On meeting Abba Umana 
they asked him of what he suspected them. Abba Umana re- 
plied that when he missed the mattresses he assumed that they 
needed money for the redemption of captives. He refused to 
take the mattresses back, saying that he already devoted them 
to charity (Taan. 21b-22a). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 10. 


ABBAYE (278-338 c.£.), Babylonian amora of the fourth 
generation; chief of scholars of *Pumbedita. Abbaye was of 
priestly descent and was reputed to be a descendant of *Eli, 
the high priest. His father, whose name apparently was Keilil 
(Zev. 118b), died before, and his mother, at his birth (Kid. 31b). 
He was raised by his uncle, *Rabbah b. Nahmani, and by a fos- 
ter mother whom he frequently quoted, calling her “mother.” 
His true name is not known. According to R. Sherira Gaon, 
he was called “Nahmani” after his paternal grandfather, and 
Abbaye, then, was a nickname. While he was still a child, his 
uncle recognized Abbaye’s intellectual capacity, and endeav- 
ored to educate him appropriately (Ber. 33b). He continued 
his studies under R. Joseph who apparently succeeded Rab- 
bah as the head of Pumbedita’s circle of scholars. There is 
a legend that Abbaye later helped R. Joseph recall what he 
had forgotten as the result of illness. Abbaye debated legal 
points with the leading talmudic scholars of the day, such as 
Judah and *uIspa (Taian. 11b-12a). In his youth he was poor 
and watered his fields at night to enable him to study by day 
(Git. 60b), but later he employed tenant farmers (Ket. 60b) 
and traded in wine (Ber. 56a). Upon Joseph's death (333 c.£.), 
Abbaye succeeded him as head in Pumbedita and held this 
position for the rest of his life. Until relatively recently, most 
modern scholars presumed that his most prominent colleague 
was *Rava, and that their agreements (“Both Abbaye and Rava 
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say ...”) and disagreements constituted a major element of 
the Talmud. Today the predominant view is that direct dia- 
logues between Abbaye and Rava are extremely rare. Nearly 
all of their presumed dialogues, previously thought to form 
the backbone of the Babylonian Talmud, are, in fact, discus- 
sions between Abbaye and his teacher, Rabbah. This misap- 
prehension resulted from the widespread confusion between 
the names Rava and Rabbah in the manuscripts and printed 
editions of the Talmud. Indeed, face-to-face contact between 
fourth generation Babylonian masters has now been shown 
to be generally infrequent, leading to the conclusion that they 
may have studied in disciple circles rather than academies. It 
seems that the editors of the Talmud in a later period gathered 
issues of law on which Abbaye and Rava’s independently ad- 
duced positions contradicted. These contradictions were then 
hashed out by the anonymous editorial voice of the Talmud. 
However, actual historically authentic dispute dialogue be- 
tween Abbaye and Rava is almost nonexistent. In the Talmud’s 
discussions of their contradictory opinions, generally Rava’s 
view was accepted as law; only in six instances did Abbaye’s 
view prevail (BM 22b; etc.). The Talmudic term, “Discussions 
of Abbaye and Rava” became a general term appellation for 
the entire system of talmudic dialectics. Abbaye’s method of 
halakhic study combined erudition with keen, logical analy- 
sis. Yet, in contrast to his colleague - Rava — he was said to 
have preferred to rely on transmitted knowledge rather than 
on independent reasoning (Er. 3a). Discovering similar prin- 
ciples underlying the opinions of various sages, Abbaye would 
formulate terse general rules and find support for his opin- 
ion and that of others in baraitot. He also classified difficult 
passages in earlier sources and included in his studies laws 
no longer in force (Zev. 44b). He had a large stock of popu- 
lar sayings, which he prepared with “People say ....” Some of 
his own remarks became popular maxims; among them, “Go 
outside and see what the people say ...,;” i.e., follow popular 
tradition. Through his foster-mother he became familiar with 
remedies and justified their use by the rule that whatever is 
done for healing is not considered “ways of the Amorites” (i.e., 
pagan superstition; Shab. 67a). In the field of aggadah, Joseph's 
influence on Abbaye can be seen, but the former sometimes 
deferred to his pupil’s exposition of a different verse. Abbaye 
was also responsible for reversing Joseph’s negative attitude to 
the book of Ben Sira (Sanh. 100b). He took over aggadot and 
interpretations brought by Dimi from Erez Israel to Babylon 
(Sanh. 44b). He was the first to discriminate explicitly between 
the plain contextual meaning of Scripture and its interpreta- 
tion use for Midrash (Hul. 133a). Especially noteworthy is his 
quotation (from a baraita) of an exposition of the verse (Deut. 
6:5): “And thou shalt love the Lord, thy God,” meaning that 
“the Name of Heaven should be loved on account of you.” One 
should study Scripture, learn halakhot, be apprenticed to a 
sage, and deal honorably with one’s fellowmen. Then people 
will say “How pleasant are the ways of this person who has 
studied Torah, how proper his conduct” (Yoma 86a). In the 
discussion between the tannaim as to whether man should 
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devote his time to the study of Torah to the exclusion of ev- 
erything else (according to the view of Simeon b. Yohai) or 
whether one should study as well as live a productive life (the 
opinion of Ishmael), Abbaye concurred with the latter (Ber. 
35b). Whenever one of his disciples had completed a tractate 
he would arrange a feast for scholars, thus showing his appre- 
ciation and concern for his students (Shab. 188b-119a). He of- 
ten stressed the importance of “A soft answer turning away 
wrath,’ and of promoting goodwill among men “so that one 
may be beloved above and well-liked below ...” (Ber. 17a). His 
second wife, Homa, who was the great-granddaughter of R. 
Judah, was famous for her beauty (Ket. 65a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Weiss, Dor, 3 (1904*), 174 ff; Hyman, Toledot, 
s. v.; Bacher, Bab Amor, 107-13. R. Kalmin, in: HUCA, 61 (1990), 125-58; 
D. Weiss-Halivni, Midrash, Mishnah, and Gemara: The Jewish Predi- 
lection for Justified Law (1985), 70-78; A. Weiss, Hithavvut ha-Talmud 
bi-Shlemuto (1943), 14-56. 


[Ephraim Elimelech Urbach] 


ABBAYE KASHISHA (“Abbaye the Elder”; c. 300), Baby- 
lonian amora. He is called “the elder” in order to differen- 
tiate him from the better known *Abbaye of a later genera- 
tion. He taught and interpreted halakhic beraitot (Yev. 24a; 
Ket. 94a, 96b), but also dealt with aggadic topics (Shab. 56a). 
He compared dissension and controversy to “the planks of a 
bridge which at first are loose but ultimately become fixed in 
place through constant treading” (Sanh. 7a). The later Abbaye 
quotes a baraita transmitted by his namesake (Ket. 94a). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, s.v. 
[Abraham Goldberg] 


ABBA YOSE BEN DOSTAI (Dosai; second century c.£.), 
Palestinian tanna. He is not mentioned in the Mishnah, but 
he transmitted halakhic statements in the names of R. *Eliezer 
and R. *Yose ha-Gelili (Tosef., Pe’ah 4:2; Ta’an. 2:6; cf. Tosefta 
ki-Feshutah. 1 (1955), 180, 5 (1962), 1080). He was a contempo- 
rary of *Yose b. Meshullam, and halakhic remarks are quoted 
jointly in their names (Tosef., Kelim, BK 6:18; Makhsh. 2:10). 
Aggadot dealing with the reconciliation of contradictory bib- 
lical passages are cited in his name by Judah ha-Nasi (Sif. 
Num. 42). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Tann, 2 (1890), 388-9, 489; Hyman, 
Toledot, 720-1 Z.k. 


ABBA YOSE (Isi) BEN HANIN (Hanan, Johanan; second 
half of first century c.£.), tanna who transmitted details of 
the number and location of the Temple court gates (Mid. 2:6) 
and the order of the Temple service (Tosef., Suk. 4:15). Several 
of his statements on halakhah have been preserved (Tosef., 
Er., end; Sif. Num. 8; Sot. 2ob). He denounced the priestly 
families and their corrupt behavior: “Woe is me because of 
the house of Boethus, woe is me because of their staves! Woe 
is me because of the house of Kathros, woe is me because of 
their pens! Woe is me because of the house of Elhanan, woe 
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is me because of their whisperings! Woe is me because of the 
house of Elisha, woe is me because of their fists! Woe is me 
because of the house of Ishmael b. Phabi, for they are high 
priests, and their sons are Temple treasurers, and their sons- 
in-law trustees, and their servants come and beat us with 
staves!” (Tosef., Men. 13:21; Pes. 57a). According to some later 
traditions (DEz 9, end; cf. Sperber, DEZ, 152), Abba Yose trans- 
mitted an aggadah conveying the significance of the Temple, 
in the name of *Samuel ha-Katan: “This world is like the hu- 
man eyeball. Its white typifies the ocean, which surrounds the 
world. Its black typifies the world. The pupil of the eye sym- 
bolizes Jerusalem. The image in the pupil of the eye symbol- 
izes the Temple, may it speedily be rebuilt.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 726; Epstein, Tannaim, 
47. 
[Zvi Kaplan] 


ABBELL, MAXWELL (1902-1957), U.S. communal worker, 
lawyer, businessman, and philanthropist. Abbell, who was 
born in Slonim, Poland, was taken to the U.S. at the age of 
three by his parents, who settled in Chelsea, Mass. Moving 
to Chicago, Abbell worked first for the Jewish Social Ser- 
vice Bureau, then as assistant executive director of the Jew- 
ish Charities of Chicago (1925-37). In 1937 he established his 
own accounting firm, and in 1944 he became senior partner 
of the law firm of Abbell and Schanfeld. He entered the real 
estate business as well, eventually establishing Abbell Hotels, 
a large nationwide chain, which he continued to manage un- 
til his death. Highly active in local and national Jewish life, 
Abbell was chairman of the Chicago College of Jewish Stud- 
ies (1950-54), president of the United Synagogue of America 
(1950-53), and a founder of the World Council of Synagogues 
in 1957. His philanthropical activities were devoted mainly 
to the State of Israel and the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America. In 1955 President Eisenhower appointed him chair- 
man of the President’s Committee on Government Employ- 
ment Policy. 


[Bernard Segal] 


ABBOTT, BUD (William Abbott; 1895-1974), U.S. actor. 
Famous for playing the straight man in the legendary com- 
edy duo “Abbott and Costello” with longtime partner Lou 
Costello, Abbott was born to Ringling Brothers’ Circus per- 
formers in Asbury Park, New Jersey. After dropping out of 
school in 1909, he began working in carnivals and theaters 
around the U.S. Eventually he became the manager of the Na- 
tional Theater in Detroit, where he honed his skills playing the 
straight man alongside vaudeville performers Harry Steepe 
and Harry Evanson. In 1931, Abbott was working as a cashier 
at the Brooklyn Theater when he substituted for Lou Costello's 
usual straight man, who was ill, and what would become one 
of comedy’s most celebrated teams was formed. The duo’ first 
national exposure came in 1938, with an appearance on The 
Kate Smith Hour radio show that led to a contract with Uni- 
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versal the following year. In 1940, Abbott and Costello secured 
their place in comedic history with their unforgettable sup- 
porting role in Universal’s One Night in the Tropics, in which 
they performed their signature “Whos on First?” routine. 
Abbott and Costello’ first starring role with Universal came 
in the comedy Buck Privates (1941). The unexpected success 
of Buck Privates led to a string of starring roles in slapstick 
comedies such as In the Navy (1941), Hold That Ghost (1941), 
Keep ’Em Flying (1941), Ride Em Cowboy (1942), Who Done It? 
(1942), Hit the Ice (1943), and In Society (1944). The duo con- 
tinued to rely upon their trademark fast-paced, cross-talking 
formula in more than a dozen other films throughout the lat- 
ter half of the 1940s and into the early 1950s, when they also 
began to appear on the television shows The Colgate Comedy 
Hour (1951-54) and The Abbott and Costello Show (1952-54). In 
1956, Abbott and Costello finally parted ways following an 1Rs 
investigation that left both men in dire financial straits. Ab- 
bott attempted to revive his career with a new partner, Candy 
Candido, during the 1960s but found little success. In his fi- 
nal performance, Abbott provided his own voice for the 1966 
animated television series, Abbott and Costello. 


[Walter Driver (2™4 ed.)] 


ABBREVIATIONS. The abbreviation of words originated 
in antiquity, probably soon after the alphabet developed from 
ideographic pictures. While originally rare, their use increased 
with the general growth in the transmission of ideas by writ- 
ing. They relieved the shortage of space and precious writing 
materials, served the convenience of the scribe, and preserved 
a certain degree of secrecy. An abbreviation also obviated the 
constant repetition of the full Divine Name. Various methods 
of abbreviating evolved in the course of time and, when exten- 
sively used, they economized in space and materials, although 
occasionally causing confusion and misunderstandings. 


Terminology 

The expression notarikon (derived from the Greek term for 
stenography) occurs in the Mishnah (Shab. 12:5) and refers to 
the use of initial letters, dots, and dashes to indicate abbrevia- 
tion. It is used in the Talmud to indicate memory devices and 
is one of the 32 *hermeneutics rules of the aggadah (H.G. En- 
elow (ed.), Mishnat R. Eliezer (1933), 39) and one of the most 
popular and frequently used. By the third century the terms 
siman (Heb. 12°90; Gr. sémeion) and alef bet (n?3 PR) were 
current and applied to mnemonics, as in “Torah can only be 
acquired with [the aid of] mnemonic signs” (Er. 54b), while 
the Talmud also refers to serugin (773170; Yoma 38a, etc.), a 
system of abbreviation called trellis-writing, whereby only 
the initial word or letter is used when quoting a biblical verse. 
This system has been found in Bible fragments recovered 
from the Cairo *Genizah. The term rashei otiyyot is found 
only in Tanhuma (B., Ex. 54); rashei tevot first in Tanhuma 
Haazinu 5; while the expression sofei tevot occurs in the post- 
talmudic masorah. The grammarian Elijah Levita (1468-1549) 
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speaks of “... abbreviated, broken words, expressions written 
in notarikon and initials...” 


History 
As the Hebrews wrote at an early stage of their history, the 
early invention of abbreviations could be assumed. They ap- 
pear on sixth-century Semitic inscriptions, fifth-century Ar- 
amaic documents, and on Samarian jar handles. To mark 
ownership, for Temple and other sacred purposes, such abbre- 
viations were used well into talmudic times. Although not usu- 
ally found in official manuscripts of the Bible, abbreviations 
appear in masoretic writings, Midrash, Mishnah, and Talmud, 
and they abound in post-tannaitic literature. It has been sug- 
gested that the translators of the Septuagint used a Hebrew 
text with abbreviations. It became one of the main concerns 
of the masoretic scholars to eliminate ambiguities caused by 
abbreviations, so that in printed Bibles there are generally no 
abbreviations; modern Bible commentators, however, while 
seeking to explain obscure passages, offer emendations sug- 
gesting that certain words are actually abbreviations (e.g., J.H. 
Greenstone in his commentary on Num. 23:3). 
Abbreviations appear on Jewish *coins of the Jewish War 
(66-70) and the Bar Kokhba War (132-135; e.g., ,/2W — 17 
qn? - nim?); on documents recovered from the Dead Sea 
Caves and Masada; and on ossuaries of the talmudic period 
‘| — 21), as does the Talmud (see Pes. 102b-103a) in a discus- 
sion on the order of the blessings known as yaknehaz (3"03}”). 
Rashi, commenting on Numbers 5:11ff. in Gittin 60a and Yoma 
37b-38a, discusses various forms of abbreviations mentioned 
in the Talmuds. The mnemonic simanim were used to group 
together different halakhot with a common denominator such 
as authorship (e.g., halakhot, all by Abbaye, known as 02/7 oy; 
BK 73a). Abbreviations were used extensively as formulas of 
the calendar system (e.g., WN 1” TN N2, “Rosh Ha-Shanah can- 
not fall on Sundays, Wednesdays, or Fridays”). In the Middle 
Ages, the names of frequently quoted scholars and/or their 
works were abbreviated and made pronounceable, e.g., Rashi 
(R. Shelomo Yizhaki), Rambam (R. Moses b. Maimon), Rosh 
(Rabbenu Asher). It was also the practice in the medieval 
and post-medieval periods to append eulogistic terms in ab- 
breviated forms (e.g., ¥”1 — TY iii, “he rests in paradise”) or 
for martyrs (9° — 1797 D1? 0, “may God avenge his blood”); 
among Sephardim 0”0 was used meaning 210 iDiD (“may his 
end be good”) and is applied to the living as well, standing 
for Tin¥ "77190, “of pure Sephardi descent.’ Current also were 
abbreviated eulogistic phrases in Spanish and Portuguese on 
tombstones, supplementing or replacing the traditional He- 
brew. Abbreviations were also known in the communities of 
the Marrano Diaspora, e.g., Amsterdam, where there were 
transliterations into the Latin alphabet of accepted Hebrew 
abbreviations (e.g., K.K.T.T. — THA TWH Wit? PAP, “Holy 
Congregation Talmud Torah-” as an abbreviation for the Am- 
sterdam Sephardi congregation). The use of abbreviations has 
continued to grow, particularly in all fields of Jewish scholar- 
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ship. It has been estimated, for example, that in the siddur of 
Jacob *Emden there are approximately 1,700 abbreviations. 
Famous personalities continued to be called by an abbrevia- 
tion such as the Baal Shem Tov (Besht, 0” Wy3) and Elijah of 
Vilna (8/147 — 1799X /9 J1N37). 

Since the 19 century some authors’ initials have al- 
most superseded their actual names (e.g., the poet Judah Leib 
*Gordon is commonly known as 3"2°). The initials with which 
the historian and journalist Shneur Zalman Rubashov (later 
president of the State of Israel) signed his articles eventually 
became his Hebrew name (IW, *Shazar). 

Many 19" - and 20'+-century Jewish organizations and 
institutions have become known by their abbreviated titles, 
e.g., *Alliance Israélite Universelle (73 — D°720 Oxy 59); or 
the *Bilu pioneers (1"7°3 for 7993) 19? Jy? m2). The Hasidic 
movement emanating from Lubavitch is known by the initials 
of their motto Habad (7’3n — NY¥7 AYP ,72n, “wisdom, under- 
standing, knowledge”). Jewish organizations have also taken 
names from non-Hebrew initials, such as HIAS and *w1zo. The 
habit of calling international bodies by their initials (e.g., UN, 
UNESCO, UNSCOP) has found an echo in the Hebrew 038 for 
NIN NiaX (United Nations). In Israel constant use is made 
of abbreviations (e.g., *Mapai, NB) — PNW? PIN PVID NIPDN, 
“the Israel Labor Party”; Zahal, bray — Ox 347 833, “Israel 
Defense Forces”). These groups have adopted abbreviations 
which have virtually become independent words. Military 
ranks, units, and equipment are expressed almost exclu- 
sively by abbreviations, and so are most public enterprises 
(eg., *Tahal, 9”3n - >xIw?? OT PIN, “Water Planning for 
Israel”). A member of the Israeli parliament is abbreviated 
2” — NO3D 12n; a publisher Sd — TiN? N-viD; Land of Israel, 
“x — ONT? TIN; the rest of the world is 2”1n - yINX? yin. 
Cities with a compound name are often abbreviated (e.g., 
Nn — 27x Yn, Tel Aviv). Various methods have been used to 
indicate abbreviations and several types are distinguishable. 
By the Middle Ages various systems of dots and strokes were 
known. The modern method uses a single stroke if one word 
is abbreviated (e.g., 0” — N07) and double strokes before the 
final letter of the abbreviation if there are more (e.g., WI7PT 
Wap — Nin 713). 


Types of Abbreviations 

Two types of abbreviations are distinguishable. The first type 
is when one word is abbreviated: (1) tevot mogzarot: the end 
of the word is dropped (e.g., ’IW@ — TANI); (2) tevot nishbarot: 
the middle of the word is dropped (e.g., 8X — NPN); (3) emzaei 
tevot: the middle letter represents a word (e.g., ’n for the 
Tetragrammaton); (4) sofei tevot: the beginning of the word 
is dropped (e.g., !’ — 28). The second type is when a group of 
words is abbreviated: (1) rashei tevot: the initial letters are used 
(e.g., 7”°X — OWA 737 ON); (2) two letters are used of one or sev- 
eral words (e.g., WIN — WNIT DIN sw — NiawN NNW); 
(3) when one of the words is very short, it is retained (e.g., 
nw — M1 XW); (4) when an abbreviation is formed of a group 
of words, it may itself be divided (e.g., 921) IPT 1 TAN 772 
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VOPR TDN "ND — NS] PINSD WIP WR OvIVT). Such groups 
with the addition of vowels have often been rendered pro- 
nounceable (e.g., "OW YI? — NIT} Jw Ww AY WN Vip, 
initial letters of verses recited before the shofar is blown); 
(5) such abbreviations are really “acrostics. In large groups, 
words may be left unrepresented (e.g., in the abbreviation 
for the Ten Plagues, 2”0N2 w”'Ty 7/37, the Passover Haggadah 
omits the word n% before the 2 standing for 6) ;(Ni7122) sofei 
tevot: the abbreviation is formed by a combination of final let- 
ters (e.g., NOX — nivy? DTN 8132, see also no. 10); (7) serugin 
(trellis-writing): where only the initial word or letter is used 
when quoting a biblical verse; (8) zeruf: mystic combination 
of letters (see below); (9) combination of middle letters (e.g., 
Pp — Ay PH AYN AY }PN); (10) initial letters in reverse or- 
der (e.g., NOX — APR ow o>an); (11) occasionally vernacular 
proper nouns and other words have been accepted and abbre- 
viated in Hebrew (e.g., Yahrzeit, 3° — 037718"). 


Abbreviation of the Name of God 

The name of God is probably the most often abbreviated word, 
due to its frequent appearance in Jewish writing and the rev- 
erence which is accorded it. It was abbreviated in antiquity, 
mishnaic, and talmudic times as 5 or ”; in Targum Onkelos 
as ‘1 and "J; and in the Middle Ages it was represented by 1 
and varying numbers of yod’s, vav’s, strokes, and dots, from 
which developed the use of yod’s. It has been estimated that 
there are over 80 substitutes for the Divine Name. 


Abbreviation of Names 

These are found in connection with euphemisms for the living 
and eulogies for the dead, in prayers, letters, etc. The Talmud 
(Git. 36a) reports that the amoraim Hisda and Hoshaya signed 
themselves ’D and 'Y, respectively, and other names were ab- 
breviated in talmudic times (e.g, Resh Lakish for R. Simeon 
b. Lakish). In medieval times the names of famous rabbis 
were abbreviated, vowels added, and the resultant abbrevi- 
ation pronounced (e.g., 47271 — Diw73 42 "7? 72), a practice 
also adopted by and for later scholars and their families (e.g., 
Ovni) — iwsy? On Tw 737 ;2”I2 - 712 ATT 27 72). The gen- 
eral term for the talmudic sages was 91 — 1972? ODT WIT. 
In the emancipation period, when the Jews had to adopt sur- 
names, Hebrew abbreviations often formed the basis of “sec- 
ular” names (e.g., Baeck, 22 - Ni? V3 or WI? 712). Hasidic 
leaders were referred to as V’VO7N — 32271 1771 312)7x. The 
name Katz ("2 — 78 ]J2) stood for families of priestly de- 
scent, and Segal (239 — 1°17 130) for those of levite origin. 
On talmudic ossuaries the letters ’X - OX and ’w - of?w ap- 
pear after the name of the deceased, while on later tomb- 
stones 7”231N — O° T7182 77773 iW) AN (see 1 Sam. 25:29), 
"5 — 12/71 75, and 0”) — 7170 AD (meaning “here lies buried”) 
are common. When referring in letters to deceased persons, 
it is customary to attach eulogistic abbreviations, such as 
1” — 123! N1Dd P15, used by children during the year of 
mourning (Kid. 31b; Sh. Ar, yD 240:9); DIRT — 7273? PTS 133 
9”7 — 1972? 131791 (Prov. 10:7); 1”y — OF WA P?y; in correspon- 
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dence it became usual to prefix *letters and occasionally also 
printed matter and books with 92 ,A”ya A” — ‘A nya 
(“With the help of God”) or nw - Pan Ta? TOM W (“T 
have set the Lord always before me”; Ps. 16:8). The addressee 
may be greeted with 1’? — fNx12) FS INWW? or NONI Aw 
"13 — 7972791, both meaning “May God protect him.” The for- 
mula 9”1702 — 0173 11277 0173 was used to affirm the se- 
crecy of letters. The final greeting in the modern idiom is 
wy — oy nwt and 0”) or 0”0D — 210 92 or 170 Dv YD. 


Names of Towns 

The letters x”y? - DTN vy mY (“May God's city be rebuilt? 
referring to Jerusalem) are appended after the name of any 
city; after the name of a city in Israel (1’N — ]J13N) 72M); 
and after mentioning Jerusalem (7777792 JIN) Tan UY TP Vy 
N22 NPY — PON 1 or NIN — wPy2 TI. WM AWN). 
The names of Diaspora towns mentioned in Hebrew writing 
are also abbreviated, e.g., 0”1W for Speyer, Worms, and Mainz; 
w”1 for Nikolsburg; 0755 for Frankfurt on the Main; and 778 
for the triple community of Altona-Hamburg-Wandsbeck. 


Book Titles 

The best-known abbreviations for *book titles are those for 
the Hebrew Bible, 93m, composed of the initial letters of 
O°2IND OXI) TA, and O”w — O70 AWW for the Babylo- 
nian Talmud. Some Jewish classics have become known by 
the abbreviated form of their titles, thus almost completely 
obscuring the author’s name and book title; thus the "3% 
mas nimi? of Isaiah b. Abraham *Horowitz is invariably 
referred to as the 7”?W, as is its author. At the beginning 
of books frequently appear abbreviations such as Nix23 7 
OD” NIDYRA — 120 Ipy? dex w? Jaw way or NWiy nN OVD “ITY 
Vwy Dy — pix) ow, while the Ashkenazi Jews often end 
with y"22win — oiy N12 YX? nw O2wWI) On. In the Mid- 
dle Ages manuscripts were often completed with N11 7372 
212 - 19 19°", derived from Isa. 40:29 (see *Hebrew Book 
Titles; *Manuscripts). 


In Kabbalah 

In medieval kabbalistic literature a combination of letters was 
termed zeruf otiyyot (cf. Ber. 55a, etc.), while the term gilgul 
was introduced later. Abbreviations were used for frequently 
recurring concepts (e.g., Y’21N — DY 0°79 017 WX, “fire, wind, 
water, earth”) and the notarikon 0”71D — TiD WIT 1797 UW» 
(“plain, symbolic, homiletic, esoteric”), describing the four 
types of biblical hermeneutics. The spread of mysticism led 
to an increasing use of abbreviation similar to the talmudic 
simanim (e.g., WWN12 — ON O°? OW YP] N12); such terms 
are considered as possessing particularly profound and se- 
cret qualities (see *Magic). Abbreviations also appear on 
“amulets. 


Misunderstandings and Misinterpretations 

The increasing and inconsistent use of abbreviations has in- 
evitably led to occasional confusion and made the study of 
Hebrew texts more difficult, a fact recognized in the 16" cen- 
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tury by Solomon Luria (Yam shel Shelomo, Hul. 6:6). Misinter- 
pretations have occurred when ambiguous abbreviations were 
printed in full. In any case, difficulties arise when an abbrevia- 
tion can be read in more than one way, so that, e.g., in a biblio- 
graphical context 1”7 could be read as ANSP) ODT (“Printed 
in Venice”), or 1711 D1D7 (“Printed in Warsaw”), or 11377) D1DJ 
(“Printed in Vilna”), or 73°) 01D7 (“Printed in Vienna”). Be- 
cause of the risk of misrepresentation, no abbreviations may be 
used in a bill of divorce (Git. 36a and Sh. Ar., EH 126) or other 
religious documents. Misrepresentations have also occurred 
in the work of censors and Christian scholars (e.g., three yod’s 
have been taken to denote the trinity). Hebrew abbreviations 
have been found on Christian amulets, and Christian writers 
have used kabbalistic methods, such as regarding a complete 
word as notarikon (e.g., 812 as 1X 117 72). Because of the many 
obscurities in Hebrew writings, which Christian scholars were 
anxious to study, a guide to abbreviations was needed and it 
was a non-Jew, Johannes *Buxtorf the Elder, who produced 
the pioneer work De Abbreviaturis Hebraicis (1613). The first 
Jewish work of this kind, by Elijah *Levita, concentrated 
mainly on the masoretic ambiguities; lists of abbreviations 
were eventually added to Hebrew works and were followed 
by independent, comprehensive compilations. Of these, the 
following are the most important: J. Ezekiel, Kethonet Yoseph: 
A Handbook of Hebrew Abbreviations (Heb.-Eng., 1887); G.H. 
Haendler, Erkhei ha-Notarikon (1897); M. Heilprin, Ha-No- 
tarikon ... (1872, 1930); A. Stern, Sefer Rashei Tevot (1926); S. 
Chajes, Ozar Beduyei ha-Shem (pseudonyms; 1933); S. Ashke- 
nazi and D. Jarden, Ozar Rashei Tevot ... (1965; 1978); S. Ash- 
kenazi, Mefa’neah Nelamim (1969); A. Steinsalz, Rashei Tevot 
ve-Kizzurim be-Sifrut ha-Hasidut ve-ha-Kabbalah (1968); U. 
Tadmor, Ha-Notarikin ba-Ivrit ha-Yisreelit, Leshonenu La-Am 
39, 225-57; Y. Ben-Tolila, Ha-livrit ha-Medubberet, Leshonenu 
L-Aam 40-41 (1990), 266-78. 


[Ruth P. Lehmann] 


Abbreviations in Jewish Folklore 

Many abbreviations were misinterpreted (often quite inten- 
tionally) and caused misunderstandings which became part 
of the Jewish folklore. For example, the Yaknehaz abbreviation 
in the Passover Haggadah, denoting the order of the bene- 
dictions (yayin, kiddush, ner, havdalah, zeman), was under- 
stood as the German jagn Has (“hunt the hare”) and pictures 
of a hare hunt accompany the relevant passage in the printed 
Haggadah. Many folk etymologies are based upon the notion 
that the obscure word is an abbreviation; so, e.g., the word 
afikoman is explained by the Yemenite Haggadah as an abbre- 
viation of egozim (“nuts”), perot (“fruits”), yayin (“wine”), keli- 
yyot (“parched grain’), u-vasar (“and meat”), mayim (“water”), 
nerd (“spices”). The abbreviation of Akum for Oved Kokhavim 
u-Mazzalot (“worshiper of the stars and constellations”) was 
interpreted by antisemitic propaganda (Rohling) as Oved 
Christum u-Miryam (“Worshiper of Christ and Mary”). 


[Dov Noy] 
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Abbreviations in Learning 

Many abbreviations were set up to help students memorize 
rules such as in Hebrew grammar or in Halakhah. Of this type 
are be’d kf”t, Imn’r, in classifying Hebrew characters which 
show the same phonetic behavior, or shemelakhto bina to 
mark the group of 11 servile letters as against the other 11 let- 
ters that only appear as radicals. These are well known. Here 
and there can be found local acronyms, as in Tetouan (Mo- 
rocco), where the word romah based on “wayiqqah ROMAH 
beyado” (Num. 25:7) was adapted to summarize the halakhot 
that deal with the conditions under which a shofar’s hole can 
be repaired: rubbo (if the greater part of the shofar was kept 
untouched), mino (the hole can only be filled with a material 
of the shofar’s type), hazar (the original sound of the shofar 
did not change after the repair). 


[Aharon Maman (2™ ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Simonsen, in: ZHB, 4 (1900), 87-92; Loew- 
enstein, in: Festschrift ... A. Berliner (1903), 255-64; J.R. Marcus, in: 
Jubilee Volume ... A. Marx (Eng. vol., 1950), 447-80; Elijah Levitas, 
Masoret ha-Masoret, ed. by C.D. Ginsburg (1867), 3, 244-68; Steinsch- 
neider, in: Archiv fuer Stenographie (1887), nos. 466, 467; Neubauer, 
in: JQR, 7 (1894/95), 361-4; F. Perles, Analekten ..., 1 (1895), 4-353 S. 
Schechter and S. Singer (ed.), Talmudical Fragments in the Bodleian 
Library (1896); W. Bacher, Exegetische Terminologie ..., 1 (1899), 125-8; 
2 (1905), 124; G.R. Driver, in: Textus, 1 (1960), 112-31; 4 (1964), 76-94; 
idem, Judaean Scrolls (1965), 335-46; Yeda-Am, 2, no. 30 (1966), in- 
dex, 189, s.v. Notarikon. 


‘ABD AL-HAQQ AL-ISLAMI (end of 14" century), Jewish 
convert to Islam. ‘Abd al-Haqq was apparently a Moroccan Jew 
(the surname indicates a convert to Islam). We know next to 
nothing of his identity or his background. Towards the end 
of the 14" century, at the age of about 40, he converted to Is- 
lam. Sixteen years later he wrote a work in Arabic, The Sword 
Extended in Refutation of the Rabbis of the Jews, attacking the 
Jews and demonstrating the falsity of their beliefs. The text is 
an unsophisticated manual for disputations with Jews, and 
uses standard arguments of Islamic anti-Jewish polemic. 
‘Abd al-Haqq claims that the *dhimma, or contract, be- 
tween Islam and the Jews has been abrogated by the Jews 
themselves, as they are no longer genuine monotheists. Mis- 
treatment of the prophets by Jews of biblical times shows this, 
as does the introduction of post-biblical feasts. The transmis- 
sion of their Scriptures from early times cannot be trusted, 
and they have introduced falsifications into the texts, as can 
be seen from the presence of anthropomorphic passages in 
the Bible. The books of the Jews, in particular the biblical 
texts, he asserts, should thus be censored. Nonetheless, like 
other polemicists (e.g., *Samau’al al-Maghribi), ‘Abd al-Haqq 
is able to claim authenticity for the biblical text when it agrees 
with his case, and, making use of knowledge from his Jewish 
background, he appeals to gematria to show that Muhammad 
and Mecca are referred to in the Bible — thus, in Genesis 12:9, 
where Abraham is said to have gone “towards the south,” ha- 
negbah in Hebrew, ‘Abd al-Haqq points out that the numeri- 
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cal value of the letters in this word, 65, is the same as that of 
the letters in the name of the city of *Mecca. By similar means 
he shows that king Ahab (in 1 Kings 20:6 and 22:35) was a be- 
liever in Muhammad. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Perlmann, “Abd al-Hakk al-Islami, a 
Jewish Convert,’ in: sar, New Series 31, (1940/41), 171-91; E. Al- 
fonso (ed. and trans., with intro. and notes), Al-Sayf al-Mamdid fi 
al-radd ‘ala ahbar al-Yahid. Espada extendida para refutar a los sa- 
bios judios (1998). 

[David J. Wasserstein (2™ ed.)] 


ABDALLAH, YUSEF (late 19'-early 20" century), char- 
latan who revived messianic activity in Yemen in the 1890s. 
He began his activities no later than 1888 as the herald of the 
messiah. The leaders of the Jewish community in San’a, led by 
Hayyim *Hibshush, actively opposed him until they succeeded 
in persuading the police chief and the Turkish authorities in 
San/a to deport him from the city (1895) to the town of Shibam 
northwest of Sana, where he remained with little influence 
until his death. Abdallah struggled against his opponents by 
means of letters and poems. The latter-day discovery and pub- 
lication of a three-page manuscript of his includes four poems 
which do not exhibit any extraordinary talent, being in fact 
trivial in comparison to run-of-the-mill Yemenite poetry. Sur- 
prisingly, its content is far from revealing messianic tenden- 
cies. It does not offer the slightest suggestion of his supposed 
status as a messiah, or as the messenger of the messiah. All that 
appears in the poetry in this respect is a plea for redemption 
and the hastening of the arrival of the messiah, motifs familiar 
in Hebrew poetry throughout the generations. What can be 
found there are complaints about his opponents in the Jewish 
community and the Turkish and Muslim authorities. As op- 
posed to the negative picture described by Hibshush, Korah 
and most scholars (apart from Nini) find no deviation from 
the Jewish tradition of messianic expectations and observance 
of religious law in the poems. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Kafah, “Hayyim Hibshush, in: Sefunot, 
2 (1958), 278-79; A. Yaari, Shevut Teiman (1945), 124-48; Y. Tobi, 
Pirkei Shirah, 4 (2005); Y. Nini, The Jews of Yemen, 1880-1914 (1991), 
145-50; B. Eraqi Klorman, The Jews of Yemen in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury (1993), 158-64; A. Korah, Saarat Teiman, 53-55; Y. Ratzahbi, Boi 
Teman (1967), 204-13. 


[Yosef Tobi (2™4 ed.)] 


ABDALLAH IBN SABA’ (also called Ibn al-Sawda; seventh 
century), supposedly a Jew of south Arabian origin, and re- 
garded as the founder of the Shi‘ite sect (one of the two main 
branches of Islam) shortly after Muhammad's death. The re- 
ports by Arab historians concerning his role are contradictory 
and perhaps reflect the tendency to charge a Jew with partial 
responsibility for the internal feuds of the Islamic community. 
Abdallah asserted that Muhammad is the Messiah, who will 
appear a second time. Meanwhile, ‘Ali, the son-in-law of Mu- 
hammad, is his representative. After the assassination of ‘Ali 
(661), Abdallah allegedly denied that ‘Ali had died, asserting 
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that the slain man was a demon who had taken on ‘Ali's fea- 
tures; ‘Ali himself was hiding among the clouds, and would 
return to earth later to establish the Kingdom of Justice. The 
doctrine that not ‘Ali, but someone of similar appearance, had 
been murdered, has its precedent in the teachings of a Chris- 
tian sect which denied the crucifixion of Jesus, a belief which 
persists in the Christology of the *Koran (Stra 4: 156). But the 
messianic concepts ascribed to Abdallah show traces of Jew- 
ish (two Messiahs) and Christian origin and differ from the 
messianic concepts which became generally recognized within 
the Shi‘a. In these, the Messiah (who was identical not with 
‘Ali himself, but with one of his descendants) was hiding in a 
mountain in the vicinity of *Kafa (in Iraq). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Friedlaender, in: ZA, 23 (1909), 296-327; 24 
(1910), 1-46; Levi della Vida, in: Rso, 6 (1913), 504; C. van Arendonk, 
De Opkomst van het Zaidietsche Imamaat. (1919), 7; Hirschberg, in: 
Vienna Jewish Theological Seminary Memorial Volume (1946), 122-3; 
EIS”, 1 (1960), 51 (includes bibliography). 

[Josef Horovitz] 


ABDALLAH IBN SALAM (seventh century c.£.), one of 
Muhammad’s Jewish followers. The name of his father, Salam, 
was used only among Jews in the Arabia of that time. Ab- 
dallah’s family is usually regarded as belonging to the Banu 
*Qaynuqa, one of the Jewish clans of Yathrib (Medina), al- 
though some associated it with the typically Arabic clan of the 
Zayd al-Lat, which implies that they were under the protec- 
tion of the latter. Abdallah is said to have been converted by 
Muhammad soon after the latter’s arrival in Medina. When his 
former coreligionists told Muhammad “He [Abdallah] is our 
master and the son of our master” Muhammad invited them 
to follow Abdallah’s example. The Jews refused, and only his 
immediate family, notably his aunt Khalida, embraced Islam. 
According to other versions, Abdallah’s conversion occurred 
because of the strength of Muhammad's answers to his ques- 
tions. Another account, which places Abdallah’s conversion 
at a much later date, has more intrinsic plausibility. After 
Muhammad's death Abdallah was in the entourage of Caliph 
‘Uthman and made a vain attempt to prevent his assassina- 
tion. A year later he warned ‘Ali against leaving Medina. If all 
the obviously legendary and biased accounts about Abdallah 
are eliminated, not much concrete information remains. His 
relationship to Ahmad ibn Abdallah ibn Salam, a translator of 
biblical writings, is unclear. Originally the Jewish scholars of 
Medina were presented as the questioners of Muhammad, and 
only later did Abdallah figure. The three questions ascribed 
to him form the core of the volume entitled Questions of Ab- 
dallah ibn Salam, first mentioned in 963, which is known ina 
number of adaptations as A Thousand Questions. Outside the 
context of this work Abdallah is repeatedly mentioned as the 
source for tales from biblical times. Genizah fragments have 
recently yielded a Jewish version of the Abdallah legend in 
which he appears as *Absalom. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ibn Hisham (‘Abd al-Malik), The Life of Mu- 
hammad, tr. by A. Guillaume (1955), 240, 262, 267; Waqidi, Kitab al 
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Maghazi, ed. by J. Wellhausen (Ger., 1882), 164, 215; Ibn Sa‘d (Muham- 
mad), Biographien Muhammeds, 2, pt. 2 (1912), 111; (al-) Tabari (Mu- 
hammad ibn Jarir), Annales, 1 (Ar., 1879), index; Baladhuri (Ahmad 
ibn Yahya), Ansdb al-Ashrdaf, 5 (Ar., 1936), 74-76, 90; Goitein, in: 
Zion, 1 (1936), 77-78; Steinschneider, Arab Lit, 8-9; Chapira, in: REJ, 
69 (1919), 91; Mann, in: sQrR, 12 (1921/22), 127-8; Brockelmann, Arab 
Lit, 1 (1943), 209; EIS”, 1 (1960), 52. 


[Josef Horovitz] 


°ABD AL-MALIK IBN MARWAN (ruled 685-705), *Uma- 
yyad caliph who restored the unity of the young Arab Empire 
after years of civil wars. ‘Abd al-Malik built the Dome of the 
Rock and the al-Aqsa Mosque in the Temple area in Jerusalem. 
The building of the Dome was an act of propaganda for the 
Muslim faith, partly directed against the still strong Christian 
community, as is proved by the inscriptions inside the Dome. 
The restoration of the Temple site to a state of splendor im- 
pressed mystically inclined Jewish circles. There is no infor- 
mation about the general situation of the Jews under ‘Abd al- 
Malik’s rule. According to the majority of sources the armed 
rising of the Jewish pseudo-messiah Abt ‘Isa of Isfahan was 
suppressed during his reign. The Jew Sumayr was master of the 
mint in Iraq during the monetary reforms of ‘Abd al-Malik. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.D. Goitein, Studies in Islamic History and 
Institutions (1966), 135-48; idem, in: Zion, 1 (1935), 80-81; Hirschberg, 
in: Rocznik Orientalistyczny, 17 (1951-52), 314-50. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: EIS’, 1 (1960), 70-71, bibl. 


[Shelomo Dov Goitein] 


ABDON (Heb. 71724), a name occurring in the Bible in several 
different contexts. (1) Abdon the son of Hillel, a minor judge, 
who came from a town in Ephraim, possibly to be identified 
with the village Fara‘ata southwest of Shechem (Judg. 12:13-15). 
He “judged” Israel for eight years. The Bible states that “he had 
40 sons and 30 grandsons, making 70 descendants who rode 
on 70 donkeys.” This statement may be intended to indicate 
that Abdon and his descendants had widespread influence and 
wealth. (2) Abdon the son of Micah (11 Chron. 34:20), proba- 
bly corrupt for *Achbor the son of Micaiah (11 Kings 22:12-14). 
(3) A Benjamite family (1 Chron. 8:12, 30; 9:36). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Kaufmann, Sefer Shofetim (1962), 234; 
M.Z. Segal, Sifrei Shemuel (1964), 88; Noth, Personennamen, index; 
Hertzberg, in: Theologische Literaturzeitung, 79 (1954). 


ABDUCTION (or Manstealing; Heb. #1233, genevat ne- 
fesh), stealing of a human being for capital gain. According 
to the Bible, abduction is a capital offense. “He who kidnaps a 
man - whether he has sold him or is still holding him - shall 
be put to death” (Ex. 21:16); and, “Ifa man is found to have 
kidnapped a fellow Israelite, enslaving him or selling him, 
that kidnapper shall die” (Deut. 24:7). The first passage ap- 
pears to prohibit the abduction of any person, while the lat- 
ter is confined to Israelites only; the first appears to outlaw 
any abduction, however motivated (cf. Codex Hammurapi, 
14), while the latter requires either enslavement or sale as an 
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essential element to constitute the offense. Talmudic law, in 
order to reconcile these conflicting scriptural texts or to ren- 
der prosecution for this capital offense more difficult (or for 
both purposes), made the detention, the enslavement, and 
the sale of the abducted person all necessary elements of the 
offense, giving the Hebrew “and” (which in the translation 
quoted above is rendered as “or”) its cumulative meaning 
(Sanh. 85b, 86a). Thus, abduction without detention or en- 
slavement or sale, like enslavement or sale or detention with- 
out abduction, however morally reprehensible, was not pun- 
ishable (even by *flogging), because none of these acts was 
in itself a completed offense. On the other hand, even the 
slightest, most harmless, and casual use of the abducted per- 
son would amount to “enslavement”; and as for the “sale,” it 
does not matter that the sale of any human being (other than 
a slave) is legally void (BK 68b). In this context, any attempt 
at selling the person, by delivering him or her into the hands 
of a purchaser, would suffice. However, the attempted sale has 
to be proved in addition to the purchaser’s custody, because 
giving away the abducted person as a gift would not be a “sale” 
even for this purpose (Rashba to BK 78b). The term rendered 
in the translation quoted above as “kidnap” is ganov (“steal”). 
The injunction of the Decalogue, “Thou shalt not steal” (Ex. 
20:13), has been interpreted to refer to the stealing of persons 
rather than the stealing of chattels. The reason for this is both 
because the latter is proscribed elsewhere (Lev. 19:11), and be- 
cause of the context of the command next to the interdictions 
of murder and adultery, both of which are capital offenses and 
offenses against the human person (Mekh. Mishpatim 5). It 
has been said that this interpretation reflects the abhorrence 
with which the talmudic jurists viewed this particular crime; 
alternatively, it has been maintained that the reliance on the 
general words “Thou shalt not steal” made the interdiction of 
manstealing applicable also to non-Jews and hence amounted 
to a repudiation of slave trading, which in other legal systems 
of the period was considered wholly legitimate. 

There is no recorded instance of any prosecution for ab- 
duction - not, presumably, because no abductions occurred, 
but because it proved difficult, if not impossible, to find the re- 
quired groups of *witnesses. These would have been required 
not only for each of the constituent elements of the offense, but 
also for the prescribed warnings that first had to be adminis- 
tered to the accused in respect of the abduction, the detention, 
the enslavement, and the sale, separately. The classical instance 
of abduction reported in the Bible is Joseph's sale into slavery 
(Gen. 37; cf. 40:15, “I was kidnapped from the land of the He- 
brews”). In the Talmud there is a report from Alexandria that 
brides were abducted from under the canopy (BM 104; Tosef. 
Ket. 4:9), not necessarily for enslavement or sale, but (as it ap- 
pears from the context) for marriage to the abductors. 


[Haim Hermann Cohn] 


In Israeli Law 
TRAFFICKING IN HUMAN BEINGS TO ENGAGE IN PROSTI- 
TUTION. At the beginning of 2000, in the framework of 
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Amendment 56 of the Penal Law, provisions were enacted 
that prohibited trafficking in human beings for engagement 
in prostitution. Pursuant to this amendment, section 2034 of 
the Penal Law established a maximum punishment of 16 years’ 
imprisonment for anyone who “sells or purchases a person in 
order to engage him in prostitution or serving as a middleman 
in the selling or purchasing of a person for this purpose.” 

Trafficking in human beings has been prohibited since 
the very dawn of the history of Jewish Law, in the frame- 
work of the commandment of “Thou shall not steal” (Ex. 
20:12; Deut. 5:16) and the prohibitions concerning abduction 
mentioned above. “Joseph's sale by his brothers was an igno- 
minious episode of Jewish history and was regarded as hav- 
ing sealed the fate of the Ten Martyrs” (see Rubinstein). The 
Knesset’s enactment of the aforementioned amendment was 
in accordance with Basic Law: Human Dignity and Freedom, 
sec. 2 of which states: “There shall be no violation of the life, 
body, or dignity of any person as such,’ while sec. 4 states 
that “All persons are entitled to protection of their life, body, 
and dignity.” 

Jewish Law’s prohibition of abduction and the death 
penalty imposed on the abductor are only applicable upon 
the satisfaction of four cumulative conditions: an abduction 
of a human being; the abductee’s detention in the abductor’s 
premises; the abductee’s enslavement by the abductor; and the 
abductee’s subsequent sale to another (Maim., Yad, Genevah 
9:2). Some of the geonim were lenient regarding the require- 
ment that all four conditions be satisfied and convicted the 
abductor where he had abducted and sold, or abducted and 
enslaved (see in detail Halakhah Berurah, Sanh. 85b). 

The Israeli legislator broadened the prohibition to in- 
clude serving as a middleman, in addition to the elements of 
abduction, detention, and sale. Under Israeli Law both the ab- 
ductor-seller and the buyer are equally culpable and share the 
same punishment, whereas under Jewish law the abductor is 
the sole offender. The need for deterrence led the Israeli leg- 
islator to broaden the circle of offenders, imposing criminal 
liability upon the seller, the middleman, and the buyer. With 
respect to punishment for trading in women, this facilitates 
punishment even if only some of those involved in the offense 
are actually caught, and even if the prime actor — the seller — is 
still at large (occasionally abroad) and hence difficult to cap- 
ture. The Supreme Court stressed that the prohibition of trad- 
ing in human beings is intended to prevent violations of hu- 
man dignity, especially that of women sold for prostitution. 
Hence, section 203A of the Penal Law should be constructed 
broadly and applied to any transaction that results in a per- 
son being treated as property, be it by way of sale, day-hiring, 
borrowing, partnership, or any other creation of a proprietary 
connection to a person (Cr. A 11196/02 Prodental v. State of 
Israel, 57 (6) 40, per Justice Beinish). 


CHILD ABDUCTION. The Hague Convention on the Civil As- 


pects of International Child Abduction was signed in 1980. 
In 1991, Israel incorporated the Convention’s provisions into 
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Knesset legislation and empowered the Family Courts to en- 
force them. The goal of the Convention was to secure the 
prompt return of illegally abducted children to their countries 
of residence prior to their abduction. 

We already find a claim of child abduction in the Bible, 
where Laban complains about Jacob’s flight from Aram Na- 
haraim together with his wives and children (i.e., Laban’s 
daughters and grandchildren). Upon finding Jacob at Mt. Gil- 
ead, Laban cries: “What have you done, that you have cheated 
me, and carried away my daughters like captives of the sword. 
Why did you flee secretly, and cheat me, and did not tell me, 
so that I might have sent thee away with mirth and songs, with 
timbrel and lyre? And why did you not permit me to kiss my 
sons and my daughters farewell? Now you have done fool- 
ishly” (Gen. 31:26-28). 

The Convention's point of departure is the provision that 
abduction is a violation of one of the parent’s custodial rights, 
“under the law of the State in which the child was habitually 
resident immediately before the removal or the retention” of 
the child (Article 3(a) of the Convention). Consequently, car- 
dinal importance attaches to the determination of where the 
minor's habitual place of residence was, prior to the abduc- 
tion. In one of the judgments given in the Jerusalem District 
Court, an halakhic principle was invoked in order to deter- 
mine the minor’s customary place of residence. The minor's 
parents were observant Jews. The father - then resident with 
his family in Oxford while writing his doctoral thesis - did 
not observe the Second Day of Festivals ordinarily observed 
by Jews living outside Israel. His adherence to the Israeli cus- 
tom in this respect led the Court to infer that the locus of his 
life had remained in Israel. Consequently, the child’s removal 
to Israel could not be regarded as abduction (F.A. 575/04 (Jer.) 
Anon. v. Anon.). In reaching this conclusion the Court ad- 
duced extensive halakhic material, from the Talmud (TB Pes. 
51a, 52), Maimonides (Yad, Yom Tov 8:2), Shulhan Arukh (oH 
493:3), and the responsa (Radbaz, 4:73). 

The Convention provides that there may be a justifica- 
tion for not returning the child if “it finds that the child ob- 
jects to being returned and has attained an age and degree 
of maturity at which it is appropriate to take account of its 
views” (Article 13 of Convention, concluding phrase). One of 
the judgments includes a comprehensive discussion of how to 
determine whether the child is of an age and level that justi- 
fies taking account of his views. The Court noted that “in the 
State of Israel, as a Jewish state, consideration is accorded to 
the Jewish heritage, where the matter concerns consideration 
for the children’s wishes and the age at which the law gives 
effect to the expression of their position” (F.a. (Jer) 621/04 
Anon. v. Anon.). One of the sources upon which the decision 
was based was the mishnah in Niddah 5:6. This mishnah states 
that vows made by a girl aged 12 are considered efficacious, 
while between the ages of 11 and 12 the girl’s level of intellec- 
tual maturity and comprehension are “examined.” In the case 
of boys, his standing vis-a-vis vows is examined between the 
ages of 12 and 13, while after age 13 his vows too are fully ef- 
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ficacious, like those of a girl at age 12. The Babylonian Tal- 
mud ad loc. states that “the Holy One Blessed be He endowed 
woman with greater wisdom than the man,’ in light of the fact 
that the girl reaches maturity before the boy (cf. Torah Temi- 
mah, Gen. 2:22, $48). The District Court concluded that in 
the case in question, two of the four daughters were capable 
of expressing their position - which was against returning to 
the United States and in favor of staying in Israel. This posi- 
tion was adopted in consideration of their age, which is the 
age at which an undertaking for a vow is binding under Jewish 
Law. As such it is also an age at which the Court can form its 
impression that their wishes are of a nature that ought to be 
respected, pursuant to Article 13 of the Convention 

The very enactment of the Hague Convention Law in 
Israel may be viewed as the endorsement of a fundamental 
principle of Jewish Law, namely, that the child is not an ob- 
ject to be moved from country to country, and abducted by 
one parent against the wishes of the second parent; but an in- 
dependent legal entity, vested with both standing and rights 
(see also *Parent and Child). 


[Moshe Drori (2™ ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Daube, Studies in Biblical Law (1947); 
ET, 5 (1953), 386-93; S. Mendelsohn, Criminal Jurisprudence of the 
Ancient Hebrews (19687), 52, 126. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Rubin- 
stein, Sakhar be-Venei Adam la-Asok be-Zenut - Sugiyyot be-Mish- 
pat ha-Zibburi be-Yisrael (2003), 360-364; A. Ha-Cohen, “And There 
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Shall You Be Sold to Your Enemies as Bondsman...” in: Parashat ha- 
Shavua, Ki-Tavo, vol. 179 (2004) - Ministry of Justice, Department 
of Jewish Law, and the Center for the Instruction and Research of 
Jewish Law, Sha‘arei Mishpat College. 


“ABDULLAH IBN HUSSEIN (1882-1951), first king of the 
Hashemite Kingdom of *Jordan. Abdullah was born in Mecca, 
the second son of the sharif Hussein ibn Ali, into the Hash- 
emite family that traced its descent from the prophet Muham- 
mad and had been rulers of Mecca from the 11" century C.E. 
He grew up in Constantinople, where he received the tradi- 
tional education of a Muslim gentleman and became, in ef- 
fect, his father’s political secretary. After Hussein had been 
installed as emir of Mecca in 1908, Abdullah was instrumental 
in the secret negotiations with the British that resulted in the 
“Arab Revolt” of 1916 and in the Allies’ recognition of Hus- 
sein as king of the Hejaz. Toward the end of 1920 Abdullah 
moved north with a Bedouin army with the avowed intent of 
restoring his brother Faisal, who had just been evicted by the 
French, to the throne of Syria. At a meeting in Jerusalem in 
March 1921, Winston *Churchill, then British colonial secre- 
tary, offered Abdullah the administration of Transjordan. Out 
of this tentative arrangement grew the emirate of Transjordan, 
with Abdullah as hereditary ruler, under the general terms of 
the British mandate over Palestine, which comprised Trans- 
jordan, but with the clauses pertaining to the Jewish National 
Home expressly deleted. The police of the emirate, soon styled 
the “Arab Legion,” developed into a field force during World 
War I under John B. Glubb and took on a Bedouin character 
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more and more. In 1946 a treaty with Britain awarded Abdul- 
lah formal independence, and he assumed the royal title forth- 
with. In 1948 the Arab Legion, with British connivance, oc- 
cupied the greater part of Samaria and Judea (designated by 
the uN resolution of Nov. 29, 1947, as part of an independent 
Arab State). This was secured by Abdullah in the 1949 armi- 
stice with Israel, and he incorporated these territories into his 
kingdom, henceforth called Jordan. On July 20, 1951, Abdullah 
was assassinated as he left al-Aqsa Mosque in Jerusalem. His 
murder was generally ascribed to revenge for his readiness to 
negotiate with Israel for the partition of Palestine and the an- 
nexation of its Arab sections. It was also the culmination of 
his long-standing feud with the Husseini family and its head 
Hajj Amin, the former Mufti of Jerusalem. 

Ever since he had arrived in Transjordan Abdullah had 
been dissatisfied with the barren, desolate piece of land al- 
lotted to him by the British and, from the outset, sought to 
expand his realm. His prime vision was of a multinational 
Hashemite Greater Syria, but as a pragmatist, he was ready 
to settle for Palestine or even for its Arab sections alone. 
Hence, even though Abdullah’s published views of the Pales- 
tine problem did not deviate from those of Arab nationalists 
in general, his moderate style when addressing Westerners 
made them, if anything, more effective. In the Israeli War of 
Independence, the Arab Legion proved the most dangerous 
enemy Israel faced in the field. However, for much of the 30- 
year period of his political activity, Abdullah maintained se- 
cret contacts with Jewish leaders, assuring them of his readi- 
ness to cooperate on his own terms. The highlights of these 
contacts were an agreement in 1933 with the *Jewish Agency 
(subsequently disavowed by Abdullah) to lease about 70,000 
dunams of crown land in the Jordan Valley and intermittent 
talks between Abdullah and certain Jewish leaders (prominent 
among whom were Golda *Meir and Eliyahu *Sasson) dur- 
ing the War of Independence. All these contacts were without 
tangible result, with the exception of the modifications in the 
1949 armistice line with Jordan. Yet he continued his nego- 
tiations with Israel for a peace treaty or for a non-aggression 
pact until 1950. Abdullah was a confirmed Arab nationalist, 
but, self-possessed and of an ancient ruling family, he lacked 
that admixture of frustration and hatred that became a char- 
acteristic of the next generation's nationalism. Moreover, even 
before World War 1, Arab nationalism had been welded to his 
vision of Hashemite aggrandizement, and this twin concept 
never lost its hold on him. Abdullah is best understood as 
an opportunistic politician, short-range realist, and dynastic 
dreamer, also in his dealings with the Jews of Erez Israel. The 
1950 annexation of Arab Palestine (the “West Bank”) not only 
led to his eventual murder but also completely changed the 
nature and the future of Jordan. He wrote Memoirs of King 
Abdullah of Transjordan (English tr., 1950) and My Memoirs 
Completed (English tr., 1954). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.B. Glubb, A Soldier with the Arabs (1957), 
index; idem, Story of the Arab Legion (1948), index; A. al-Tall, Karithat 
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Filastin (1949) (Hebrew tr. Zikhronot Abdallah al-Tall, 1960), passim. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: K.T. Nimri, Abdullah Ibn Hussein, A Study 
in Arab Political Leadership (1977); M.C. Wilson, King Abdullah, Brit- 
ain and the Making of Jordan (1987). 


[Uriel Dann / Joseph Nevo (2"4 ed.)] 


°ABDUL MBEJID I (1823-1861), 318t sultan of the Ottoman 
Empire; the elder son of Mahmud 11 and his favorite wife, 
Bezm-i ‘Alem. On November 3, 1839, four months after he 
ascended the throne, he proclaimed the Hatt-i Sherif of Gul- 
hane, which inaugurated the Tanzimat period and in which 
he pledged the security of life, honor, and property for all the 
subjects of the empire. Following this, many reforms were un- 
dertaken to implement the contents of the edict. During his 
reign the Crimean War broke out (1853-56). Under the pres- 
sure of England and France, his allies in the war, the Porte 
abolished the poll tax (1855), which had been levied upon 
Jews and Christians since the Arab conquest. Instead, a tax 
called Bedel-i Askeri (substitute for military service) was lev- 
ied from non-Muslim conscripts in lieu of military service. 
The crisis which led to the war brought the rise of a new gen- 
eration of statesmen at the Porte, led by Ali and Fu’ad Pashas, 
who were more open toward the west than their predecessors. 
In February 1856, just before the war ended, the sultan pro- 
claimed a new reform edict (the Hatti-Humayun) in which 
he granted civil and political equality for his non-Muslim 
subjects in breach of the Muslim Law (the shari‘a), which 
aroused much resentment among the Muslim majority. Dur- 
ing Abdul Mejid’s reign important reforms were undertaken 
in the army and in education (mainly to prepare government 
functionaries), in the currency, and above all in the adminis- 
tration of the provinces. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.]. Shaw & E.K. Shaw, History of the Ottoman 
Empire and Modern Turkey, 2 (1977), 55ff.; B. Abu-Manneh, Studies 
on Islam and the Ottoman Empire in the 19" Century (1826-1876) 
(2001), 73-97. 

[Butrus Abu-Maneh (2 ed.)] 


ABECASSIS, ELIETTE (1969- ), French writer. Born in 
Strasbourg to a Sephardi family of Moroccan origin, Eliette 
is the daughter of French thinker Armand Abécassis, author 
of La pensée juive. Deeply imbued with the religious atmo- 
sphere of her childhood, Eliette Abécassis, after completeing 
her studies in philosophy and literature at the prestigious Ecole 
Normale Supérieure, published her first novel in 1996. Qum- 
ran, a metaphysical and archaeological thriller, whose hero is 
a young Orthodox Jew and whose plot revolves around the 
famous Dead Sea Scrolls, was an instant bestseller. Her next 
two books were centered on the theme of evil and its conta- 
gion: Lor et la cendre (1997), a novel, and “Petite métaphy- 
sique du meurtre” (1998), an essay. To write the screenplay 
for Amos Gitai’s Franco-Israeli film Kaddosh, Abécassis im- 
mersed herself for six months in the ultra-Orthodox Jeru- 
salem neighborhood of Me’ah She’arim, an experience which, 
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in addition to the screenplay, provided her with the plot of a 
novel, La repudiée (2000). She also directed a short film, La 
nuit de noces (2001). 

[Dror Franck Sullaper (274 ed.)] 


ABEL (Heb. 977), the second son of Adam and Eve, murdered 
by Cain, his older brother (Gen. 4:1-9). According to the bibli- 
cal story, Abel was a shepherd and Cain worked the soil. Each 
brought an offering to the Lord from fruits of his labor. Abel's 
sacrifice was accepted by the Lord, but Cain’s offering was re- 
jected. Cain, in his jealousy, killed his brother. Explanations of 
this story are usually sought in a traditional conflict between 
agriculture and nomadism. Thus the preferential treatment 
accorded Abel's sacrifice is seen as reflecting a supposed pas- 
toral ideal in Israel. The narrative, however, does not in any 
way support the existence of such an ideal, nor is there any 
denigration of farming. On the contrary, working the land 
seems to be considered man’s natural occupation (Gen. 2:15). 
The antithesis between the brothers is therefore less one of 
occupations than of qualities of offerings. Whereas Cain’s of- 
fering is described simply as “of the fruits of the soil,” Abel is 
recorded as having brought “of the choicest of the firstlings 
of his flock” The story, however, seems to be abbreviated. It 
lacks any description of the initial motivation and the occa- 
sion for the sacrifices and it fails to give the reasons for the 
rejection of Cain's offering. Neither does it explain how the 
Lord’s response became known to the brothers. The etymol- 
ogy of Abel’s name is not clear. There may be some intended 
connection with hevel (“breath, vapor, futility”), symbolizing 
the tragic brevity of his life (cf., e.g., Eccles. 1:2), though for 
some reason the derivation of the name is not given, as is the 
case with Cain. There may also be some relation to the Akka- 
dian aplu or ablu (“son”), parallel to the usage of the names 
*Adam and *Enosh. 

For Abel in aggadah, see *Cain. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N.M. Sarna, Understanding Genesis (1966), 
28-32; E.A. Speiser, Genesis (1964), 29-33; U. Cassuto, Mi-Adam ad 
Noah (1953), 131-9. 


ABEL, AVEL (Heb. 93x). (1) Name, appearing either alone or 
with the addition of a further indicative place-name, of many 
places in Erez Israel and Syria. Four cities with this name are 
mentioned in the lists of Thutmose 111. Its meaning is appar- 
ently “place of abundant water” (cf. Dan. 8:2-6, “stream”). 
(2) Avel was a town in ancient Erez Israel which was situated 
at the origin of the aqueduct of Sepphoris in the mishnaic 
period (Er. 8:7; Tosef. Er. 9[6]:26). It is the present-day village 
of al-Rayna, about 3 mi. (5 km.) S.E. of *Sepphoris. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


ABEL, ELIE (1920-2004), U.S. journalist. Born in Montreal, 
Canada, Abel received a bachelor’s degree from McGill Uni- 
versity and a master’s degree in journalism from Columbia 
University (New York) in 1942. He began his career in jour- 
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nalism at the Windsor, Ontario, Daily Star and at the Montreal 
Gazette. During World War 11 he served in the Royal Canadian 
Air Force. Abel was correspondent in Europe for the North 
American Newspaper Alliance and also worked for the Over- 
seas News Agency. In 1949, he joined the New York Times and 
served for ten years in Washington, Detroit, Europe, and India. 
In 1961, he moved into broadcasting, becoming a regular cor- 
respondent on the NBC evening news program The Huntley- 
Brinkley Report. During the 1960s, he covered the State De- 
partment and served as the network’s London bureau chief 
and chief diplomatic correspondent. After working with the 
Detroit News and nBc, he was named dean of the Graduate 
School of Journalism at Columbia (1969-79). He then moved 
to Stanford University (1979-91), serving as chairman of the 
Communications Department from 1983 to 1986. He also 
served as Faculty Senate chair (1985-86) and directed the uni- 
versity’s program in Washington, D.c. (1993). 

Among his many accolades, Abel was awarded the Pu- 
litzer Prize (1958), a Peabody Award (1967), and two Over- 
seas Press Club awards (1969 and 1970). In 1998 he received 
the Grand Prize for Press Freedom of the Inter-American 
Press Association for his efforts to fight proposed regulation 
of journalists. 

Abel wrote many books, articles, and reviews. His first 
book, Missile Crisis, appeared in 1966 and was considered the 
definitive text on the Cuban crisis for decades after its publi- 
cation. Abel is quoted as saying, “How close we came to Ar- 
mageddon I did not fully realize until I started researching 
this book” Roots of Involvement: The US. in Asia 1784-1971, 
which he wrote with Marvin * Kalb, was published in 1971. His 
book about Averell Harriman, Special Envoy to Churchill and 
Stalin, 1941-1946, which he co-authored with Harriman, was 
published in 1975. Abel’s last book, The Shattered Bloc: Behind 
the Upheaval in Eastern Europe, was published in 1990. 


[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


ABEL, EMIL (1875-1958), Austrian physical chemist. He was 
born in Vienna, where in 1908 he became the first profes- 
sor of physical chemistry at the Technische Hochschule and 
head of the Institute attached to the chair, and he established 
a large and vigorous school. In 1938 he was dismissed under 
the Nuremberg Laws and found refuge in England, where, un- 
til his retirement, he was in charge of the research laboratory 
of the Ever Ready Co. In an early series of brilliant papers on 
homogeneous catalysis, he insisted that “it is reactions which 
catalyse, not substances.” Later he contributed many publica- 
tions on the reactions which occur in the lead chamber pro- 
cess for making sulfuric acid. In England he worked on the 
basic mechanism of the dry battery cell and wrote on mecha- 
nisms based on electron transfer reactions. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.M. Schwab, in: Zeitschrift fuer Elektro- 
chemie, 59 (1955), 591-2; P. Cross, ibid., 62 (1958), 831-3; Nature, 181 
(1958), 1765-66. 

[Samuel Aaron Miller] 
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°ABEL, LOUIS FELIX (1878-1953), French archaeologist. 
Abel was born in Saint-Uze (Drome), France, joined the 
Dominican Order in 1898, and served as professor at the Ecole 
Biblique in Jerusalem from 1903 until his death. His principal 
work was Géographie de la Palestine, 2 vols. (1934), the first 
dealing with physical geography, and the second with politi- 
cal geography and topography. With L.H. *Vincent, he wrote 
Jerusalem ancienne et nouvelle (1912-14), regarded as one of 
the best monographs on Christian Jerusalem. He also col- 
laborated with Vincent in monographs on Bethlehem, Em- 
maus, and Hebron. Toward the end of his life, Abel published 
his Histoire de la Palestine, 2 vols. (1952), covering the period 
from Alexander the Great to the Arab conquest. His other 
works include studies on the topography of the Hasmonean 
Wars, an account of travels in the Jordan Valley and in the 
Dead Sea area, as well as a grammar of the Septuagint and 
the New Testament. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


°ABELARD (Abaelard), PETER (1079-1142), French phi- 
losopher and theologian. Abelard composed the Dialogus 
inter Philosophum. Judaeum et Christianum (1141; published 
in PL, 178 (1855), 1611-82). In it a Jew and a Christian, who 
accept revelation as adequate justification of their creed, are 
challenged by a philosopher, an Arab by nationality, who ac- 
cepts only reason and natural law as a basis for the discus- 
sion. The dialogue does not offer a final conclusion, but this 
might possibly reflect the author's emphasis on the method of 
discussion rather than on its results. In the dialogue the Jew 
accepts belief in God’s revelation as the only norm for faith 
and conduct; he asks the philosopher, who leads the debate, 
to prove that such an attitude contradicts reason. In doing so 
he expresses his people's confidence that God will finally ful- 
fill the biblical promises of a blissful future and compensate 
them for their depressed position in contemporary society, 
which he describes in realistic detail. Being forced to pay for 
survival is an everyday experience for the Jews. In contem- 
porary circumstances they were unable to earn a livelihood 
from agricultural property; they had to rely on profits from 
money lending, an occupation which made them more odious 
to their environment. In his reply the philosopher emphasizes 
the contrast between this situation and the promise of pros- 
perity in this world, which the Bible holds out for loyal obe- 
dience. He concludes that either the Jews have not lived and 
acted in accordance with divine command or their Law is not 
the truth. The Christian, according to Abelard’s description, 
although a believer in the authority of revelation, explains his 
belief in spiritual values as the summun bonum in philosophi- 
cal terms. Abelard used the apologetic writers of the patristic 
age as his source, wishing to prove that his own attitude as a 
philosophical interpreter of Christianity corresponded to the 
classical tradition of the church. The contemporary Jew in his 
Dialogus takes the place of the defender of particular tradi- 
tions — Jewish or pagan — as depicted in the ancient ecclesias- 
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tical treatises adopting philosophical argument; this presenta- 
tion precludes the possibility that Abelard intended to report 
a contemporary exchange of arguments. His work is an apol- 
ogy for his own life, and its fictional character is pointed out 
by the description of the narrative as a dream. On the other 
hand, the whole design indicates that such conversations with 
Jews were not unusual in his time. Abelard indeed had some 
personal contact with Jews and was present when one inter- 
preted the Book of Kings. Abelard’s knowledge of Hebrew was 
restricted to the word lists contained in the biblical studies of 
St. Jerome. But the educational program of this church father 
inspired Abelard’s recommendation to his former wife Helo- 
ise that she and the nuns under her charge learn Hebrew for 
a genuine understanding of Scripture. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.G. Sikes, Peter Abailard (Eng., 1932); G. 
Misch, Geschichte der Autobiographie, 3 pt. 2/1 (1959), 523-7193 H. Li- 
ebeschutz, in: JJs, 12 (1961), 1-18; B. Smalley, Study of the Bible in the 
Middle Ages (19522), index; E. Gilson, History of Christian Philosophy 
in the Middle Ages (1955), 153-63. 

[Hans Liebeschutz] 


ABEL-BETH-MAACAH (Heb. 72¥77na an), also called 
Abel-Maim (11 Chron. 16: 4) or simply Abel (11 Sam. 20:18). 
It is the present Tell Abil (Abil al-Qamh) northeast of Kefar 
Giladi and south of Metullah. Pottery found on the surface 
of the tell dates to the Early Bronze Age and later periods. 
It may be one of the cities mentioned in the Egyptian Ex- 
ecration Texts (inscribed on figurines) from the early 18% 
century B.c.E. and is apparently also referred to in the list 
of cities (no. 92) captured by Thutmose 111 in Palestine and 
southern Syria in his first campaign (c. 1469 B.c.£.). In the 
12*h-11"» centuries, it may have passed into the possession of 
the Danites when they settled in the north of the country, 
but it subsequently was considered part of (Beth-) Maacah, 
whose center comprised northern Golan and Bashan. In the 
days of David, it was a fortified place and “a city and a mother 
in Israel” (11 Sam. 20:19) in which the rebel Sheba, the son of 
Bichri, was besieged when he fled from Joab’s army. It was 
captured by the Arameans during the reign of Baasa, king of 
Israel (early ninth century) together with Ijon, Dan, and the 
rest of the northeastern part of the Israelite kingdom (1 Kings 
15:20; 11 Chron. 16:4). In the days of Pekah the son of Rema- 
liah, Tiglath-Pileser 111, king of Assyria, conquered all the 
eastern and northern parts of Israel and the capture of Abel- 
Beth-Maacah is specifically mentioned (11 Kings 15:29). This 
event is also recorded in Assyrian inscriptions which describe 
this king’s campaign of 733/32 B.c.E. and the annexation of the 
conquered areas to Assyria (these contain a reference to Abil 
(m) akka). The city was apparently included in the province 
of Megiddo. No subsequent mention is made of Abel-Beth- 
Maacah in ancient sources. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Horowitz, Erez Yis, 3-4; B. Maisler (Mazar), 
in: BJPES, 1 (1933), 5; J. Braslavi (Braslavski), in: BJPES, 2 (1935), 43-443 
S. Klein, Erez ha-Galil (1946); N. Glueck, River Jordan (1946); W.E. Al- 
bright, in: AAsoR, 6 (1926), 19; Abel, Geog, 1 (1933), 249; 2 (1938), 2333 
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B. Maisler (Mazar), in: Bulletin des études historiques juives, 1 (1946), 
56; Aharoni, Land, passim. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


ABELES, OTTO (1879-1945), author and Zionist worker in 
Austria and Holland. Abeles, who was born in Bruen (Brno), 
Moravia, was a founder of the Jewish students’ organization 
Veritas. He was also a founder of the Zionist movement in 
Bohemia and Moravia. After completing his studies at the 
University of Vienna, he became legal advisor to the Austrian 
railways. Abeles contributed articles to the Zionist newspa- 
per Die *Welt and other Zionist newspapers in German, and 
was an editor of the organ of the Zionist movement in Austria 
Juedische Zeitung. Together with Robert Stricker he founded 
the Zionist daily newspaper Wiener Morgenzeitung, working 
on its staff until 1926, when he became an emissary for *Keren 
Hayesod and traveled through Western Europe as a lecturer. 
From 1930 he was director of Keren Hayesod in Amsterdam. 
He was deported to Bergen-Belsen concentration camp, and 
died immediately after its liberation. Among his works are 
Besuch in Eretz Yisrael (1926), impressions of his first jour- 
ney to Palestine; Die Genesung (1920), a book of poems; and 
Zehn Juedinnen (1931), a book about famous Jewish women. 
With L. Bato he edited the almanac Juedischer Nationalkalen- 
der (1915/16-1921/22). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Haolam (Aug. 30, 1945 and Sept. 6, 1945); 
Haaretz (Aug. 24, 1945); Davar (Aug. 24, 1945). 


[Getzel Kressel] 


ABELES, SIMON (Simele; 1682-1694), alleged Christian 
martyr. The Jesuit chronicler John Eder relates that Simon, 
who was born into a Prague Jewish family, wanted to embrace 
Christianity at the age of 12. His father Lazar, a glover, was 
accused of having murdered him. During the investigation 
Lazar allegedly hanged himself in prison, and a fellow Jew, 
Loebel Kurtzhandel, was executed as his accomplice. Simon, 
although not baptized, was buried with honors in the Tyn 
(Thein) church where his grave may still be seen. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Processus inquisitorius ... Abeles (1728); R.A. 
Novotny, Staroprazské sensace (1937), 13-15; Polak, in: Ceskozidovsky 
kalenddf (1912/13). 


ABELIOVICH, LEV MOYSSEYEVICH (1912-1985), Be- 
lorussian composer. Born in Vilna, Abeliovich studied at the 
Warsaw Conservatory with Kazimierz Sikorski (composition) 
in 1935-39, and when the Nazis invaded Poland in 1939, he fled 
to Minsk and studied composition at the National Conserva- 
tory with Vasily Zolotarev, graduating in 1941. After World 
War 11, he devoted himself to composition and was later en- 
gaged in the study of Belorussian folk music. His composi- 
tions include four symphonies (1962, 1964, 1967, and 1970); 
Symphonic Pictures (1958); Heroic Poem (1957); three sonatas 
and the two-book cycle Frescoes (1972) for piano; three sonatas 
for violin and piano; and chamber music and songs. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: NG’, s.v.; N. Kalesnikava, Lev Abeliovich 
(1970); T.A. Dubkova, in: Belarusskaya simfoniya (1974), 162-87; N. 
Zarenok et al. (ed.), in: Vopos kul’tur i iskusstva Belorussii (1982), 
23-8. 

[Marina Rizarev (2™ ed.)] 


ABELLA, ROSALIE SILBERMAN (1946- ), jurist, Cana- 
dian Supreme Court justice. Rosalie Abella was born in a *dis- 
placed persons camp in Stuttgart, Germany. She migrated to 
Toronto with her family in 1950. Her father, Jacob Silberman, 
had been a lawyer in Poland but was admitted to Canada as 
a garment worker as part of a government labor importation 
scheme. Many of her family, including an older sibling, were 
murdered in the Holocaust. She grew up “with a passion for 
justice,’ and, as she explains, “As a Jew, I feel that, through 
the Holocaust, I have lost the right to stand silent in the face 
of injustice.” 

She studied classical piano at the Royal Conservatory of 
Music, remaining an accomplished pianist, and attended the 
University of Toronto, where she earned a law degree in 1970. 
She practiced civil and criminal litigation until 1976, when 
she was appointed to the Ontario Family Court, becoming the 
youngest, the first female, and the first pregnant Jewish judge 
in Canadian history. While on the Family Court she served 
on the Ontario Human Rights Commission (1975-80) and the 
Premier's Advisory Committee on Confederation (1977-82), 
chaired the Ontario Labour Relations Board (1984-89), and 
was sole commissioner for the Royal Commission on Equal- 
ity in Employment (1983-84) in which she made “employment 
equity” a strategy for reducing employment barriers unfairly 
imposed by “race, gender or disability.” “Employment equity” 
was subsequently implemented by the governments of Can- 
ada, New Zealand, Northern Ireland, and South Africa. 

Leaving the Family Court in 1987, Abella became Boul- 
ton Visiting Professor at the McGill Law School (1988-92) 
and Distinguished Visiting Lecturer at the University of To- 
ronto Law School (1989-92), chaired the Ontario Law Re- 
form Commission (1989-92), and was director of the Insti- 
tute for Research on Pubic Policy (1987-92). In 1992 she was 
appointed to the Ontario Court of Appeal, where she gained 
a reputation as a reform-minded judge and an internationally 
recognized expert on human rights. Believing that democ- 
racy is enhanced by an activist judiciary, Abella championed 
the Charter of Rights and Freedoms and participated in rul- 
ings extending the rights of Metis, racialized minorities, and 
gays. Sometimes regarded as controversial, she nevertheless 
finds it “unforgivable” for judges, in her words, “to exchange 
their independence for state approval” as happened during 
the Third Reich. 

Abella served as a director of the International Commis- 
sion of Jurists, the Canadian Institute for the Administration 
of Justice, and the McGill Institute for the Study of Canada, 
and she was a member of the Hebrew University International 
Board of Governors and the Committee on Conscience, U.S. 
Holocaust Memorial Council. She is a frequent and highly en- 
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gaging speaker on equality issues and a committed promoter 
of Canadian culture. In 2004 she was elevated to the Supreme 
Court of Canada. The author or editor of four books and over 
70 articles, Abella has received 20 honorary degrees, is a spe- 
cially elected fellow of the Royal Society of Canada, and has 
been honored by the Canadian Bar Association, the Interna- 
tional Commission of Jurists, and B’nai Brith. She is married 
to the distinguished Canadian historian Irving Abella. 


[James Walker (24 ed.)] 


ABELMANN, ILYA SOLOMOVITCH (1866-1898), Russian 
astronomer. Abelmann, who was born in Dvinsk, worked at 
several Russian observatories, mainly on the complex prob- 
lems connected with the properties of meteor streams. He 
was concerned with the calculation of secular orbital pertur- 
bations exercised on these streams by the effects of planetary 
attraction. Abelmann was also well known for his efforts to 
spread the appreciation of astronomy, which he did through 
numerous popular articles. 


[Arthur Beer] 


ABEL-MAUL (Gr. ’ABeAuawvA), a city cited in the apoca- 
lyptic work the Greek Testament of Levi 2:3, 5 as the place 
where Levi received a vision of the seven heavens. The name 
is the Greek form of the Hebrew “Abel-Meholah,” mentioned 
in Judges 7:22 and in 1 Kings 4:12; 19:16. Abel-Meholah was 
situated in the mountains of Ephraim, a fact which calls into 
question the text of Testament of Levi 2:5 which associates it 
with the Sirion mountain (“the mountain of the shield,’ a false 
etymology from Shiryon). In the Dead Sea fragment of Testa- 
ment of Levi, however, the place where Levi received the vi- 
sion is Abel-Main, an alternate form of Abel-Maim, the name 
which replaced the earlier *Abel-Beth-Maacah (cf. 1 Kings 
15:26, 11 Chron. 16:4). Abel-Maim is in fact situated in the very 
northern part of Palestine and could easily be connected with 
the Sirion, the Anti-Lebanon. The confusion in Greek Testa- 
ment of Levi is evidently the translator's. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Milik, in: RB, 62 (1955), 398 ff.; Charles, 
Apocrypha, 2 (1913), 304; Press, Erez, 1 (1951), 5; Avi- Yonah, Land, 
153, S.v. Abelmea. 


[Michael E. Stone] 


ABEL-MEHOLAH (Heb. 7?in9 bax), ancient city in the 
Jordan Valley that was the birthplace of the prophet *Elisha 
(1 Kings 19:16). Abel-Meholah also appears in the Bible as a 
place through which the Midianites passed in their flight from 
*Gideon (Judg. 7:22) and as part of Solomon’s fifth adminis- 
trative district, which comprised the towns of the Jezreel and 
Beth-Shean valleys (1 Kings 4:12). Eusebius identified the place 
in the Onomasticon with Bethmaela, 10 (Roman) mi. south of 
Beth-Shean. Accordingly, it is generally accepted that Abel- 
Meholah lay west of the Jordan at the southern end of the 
Beth-Shean Valley, apparently in the neighborhood of “Ayn 
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al-Hilwa near the point where the Wadi al-Malih enters the 
Jordan, perhaps Tell Abu Sifri or Tell Abu Sus. Glueck sug- 
gested locating it in Transjordan and to identify it with Tell al- 
Magqlib, but this has not been generally accepted. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Glueck, River Jordan (1946), 168ff.; idem, 
in: BASOR, 90 (1943), 9ff.; 91 (1943), 8, 15; idem, in: AASOR, 25-28 
(1951), 211ff.; M. Naor, in: BJPES, 13 (1947), 89ff.; A. Alt, in: pyB, 24 
(1928), 45, 99; 28 (1932), 39 ff.; Abel, Geog, 2 (1938), 234; EM, s.v.; Aha- 
roni, Land, 241, 278; Zobel, in: zDPV, 82 (1966), 83-108; N. Zori, in: 
BIES, 31 (1967), 132-5. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


ABEL SHITTIM or SHITTIM (Heb. D°0W7 93x), a town in 
the plains of Moab where the Israelites camped before cross- 
ing the Jordan (Num. 33:49; Josh. 2:1, 3:1). Several notewor- 
thy events are connected with the place and its surroundings. 
Here Balaam attempted to curse the tribes (Num. 22-24; Mi- 
cah 6:5) and the Israelites sinned with the daughters of Moab 
and were punished by a plague (Num. 25). Abel-Shittim is also 
mentioned in later sources. Zeno (259 B.C.E.) purchased wheat 
there for his Egyptian master. It was a flourishing town during 
the period of the Second Temple, renowned for its fertile date 
groves and grain fields. Josephus mentions a town Abila 60 ris 
(about 7 mi.) from the Jordan (Jos., Ant., 4:1; 5:1). The early 
city has been identified by Glueck with Tell al-Hammam at the 
outlet of Wadi al-Kafrayn which runs from the Mountains of 
Moab to the Jordan Valley. Chalcolithic and Early Bronze Age 1 
pottery and an abundance of potsherds from the Iron Ages 1 
and 11 have been found on the tell. In the Hellenistic period, 
the inhabitants moved to a spot in the Jordan Valley to which 
they transferred the name of their previous settlement, today 
Khirbat al-Kafrayn. Captured by the Romans, Abel-Shittim 
escaped destruction during the Jewish War (66-70) and it was 
populated at least until the end of the Byzantine period. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Horowitz, Erez Yis, s.v.; Press, Erez, 1 (1951), 
3; N. Glueck, River Jordan (1946), passim; idem, in: BASOR, 91 (1943), 
13-18; idem, in: AASOR, 25-28 (1951), 371ff.; Abel, Geog, 2 (1938), 234. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Prag, in: Levant 23 (1991), 55-66. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


ABELSON, HAROLD HERBERT (1904-2003), U.S. edu- 
cator. Born in New York, he began his teaching career at City 
College in 1924, advancing from assistant psychologist in the 
educational clinic to professor in 1948, and dean of the school 
of education in 1952. His book The Art of Educational Research, 
Its Problems and Procedures (1933), his articles, and his inves- 
tigations and interest in personality development reflect his 
belief that educational research should proceed on the ba- 
sis of scientific principles. In 1944 he was appointed consul- 
tant to the office of the Adjutant General and in 1962 became 
president of the Interstate Teacher Educational Conference. 
Other books by Abelson include The Improvement of Intelli- 
gence Testing (1927) and Putting Knowledge to Use: Facilitating 
the Diffusion of Knowledge and the Implementation of Planned 
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Change (with E.M. Glaser and K.N. Garrison, 1983). The CCNY 
School of Education has established the Abelson Award for 
Excellence in Research, which is given annually for the most 
creative use of educational measurement in the Graduate Re- 
search Project. 


[Ronald E. Ohl / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


ABELSON, JOSHUA (1873-1940), English minister. Born 
in Merthyr Tydfil (Wales), Abelson was ordained at *Jews’ 
College in London, and occupied pulpits in Cardiff and Bris- 
tol. He became principal of the Jewish theological prepara- 
tory school Aria College in Portsmouth, after which he was 
appointed minister to the United Hebrew Congregation of 
Leeds. Abelson’s works include The Immanence of God in Rab- 
binical Literature (1912), in which he examined the theory of 
the Shekhinah in the rabbinic sources, and its connection with 
the later development of Jewish mysticism. This work was fol- 
lowed by Jewish Mysticism (1913), the earliest serious study of 
the subject in English. He assisted Chief Rabbi Joseph *Hertz 
in the editing of Hertz’s Commentary on the Pentateuch, pub- 
lished in 1929-36. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: JYB (1903-04, 1940); G. Scholem, Biblio- 
graphia Kabbalistica (19337), no. 2; Scholem, Mysticism (19467), 55. 


[Encyclopaedia Judaica (Germany)] 


ABELSON, PAUL (1878-1953), U.S. labor arbitrator. Abel- 
son, who was born in Kovno, Lithuania, immigrated to the 
United States at the age of 14. He studied at the City College 
of New York and Columbia University and in 1906 published 
‘The Seven Liberal Arts: A Study in Medieval Culture. Abelson 
was deeply interested in adult education for immigrants. He 
lectured in Yiddish for the New York City Board of Educa- 
tion (1902-09), headed programs for adult education at the 
Educational Alliance, helped establish the Madison House 
Settlement (1899), and edited the English-Yiddish Encyclo- 
pedic Dictionary (1915). Abelson’s career as a labor arbitrator 
began in 1910. He was appointed to the staff established by 
the agreement that settled the New York cloakmakers’ strike 
of that year. The settlement introduced the concept of arbi- 
tration into the ladies’ garment trade, and a form of impartial 
adjudication subsequently marked labor-management rela- 
tions in much of New York City’s apparel industry. Abelson 
later held posts as an arbitrator in the fur, millinery, men’s hat, 
hosiery, Jewish baking, and jewelry trades, among others. Af- 
ter the passage of the National Recovery Act (1933), Abelson 
was appointed by President Roosevelt as government repre- 
sentative on seven apparel trades boards. He often served as 
impartial chairman in early stages of arbitration agreements, 
and his decisions built the precedents and procedures that 
became the customary law in these industries. His impartial- 
ity and mastery of the detailed situation within each industry 
were instrumental in his success. 


[Irwin Yellowitz] 
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ABENAES, SOLOMON (Abenaish, Abenyaex, Aben-Ayesh; 
Heb. Even Yaish; c. 1520-1603), Marrano statesman. Born 
as Alvaro Mendes to a Converso family of Tavira, Portugal, 
Abenaes made a fortune in India by farming the diamond 
mines of the kingdom of Narsinghgrah. Still ostensibly a 
Christian, he returned to Europe, becoming a knight of San- 
tiago, and lived successively in Madrid, Florence, Paris, and 
London. When the Spaniards seized Portugal in 1580, he em- 
braced the cause of the pretender to the Portuguese throne 
Dom Antonio, prior of Crato, and became one of his most ac- 
tive supporters. In 1585 he settled in Turkey where he reverted 
to Judaism under the name Solomon Abenaes. Because of his 
wealth, experience, and connections, he came to be highly re- 
garded at the Turkish court, renewing the position of Joseph 
*Nasi, who had died in 1579. He farmed the Turkish customs 
revenue and was created duke of Mytilene, one of the largest 
Aegean islands. He succeeded in maintaining his position, 
notwithstanding constant intrigues, for some 20 years. Like 
Nasi he had an elaborate information service all over Europe 
which proved highly useful to the Turkish government. Above 
all, Abenaes devoted himself to the cause of an Anglo-Turk- 
ish alliance against Spain, as the support of the claims of Dom 
Antonio to the Portuguese throne depended on this. For this 
purpose he maintained close contact with the Marrano group 
in England, headed by Dr. Hector *Nufiez and the queen's 
physician Roderigo *Lopez, his relative by marriage. Through 
them Abenaes was able to bring the Turkish government the 
first news of the defeat of the Great Armada in 1588. At one 
time he put forward the audacious plan of establishing Dom 
Antonio in the Portuguese dominions in India, from where 
he would be able to sail with strong forces and gain control 
of Portugal itself, Dom Antonio proved, however, weak and 
vacillating, and Abenaes accordingly broke with him; Dom 
Antonio in turn accused him of treachery. In 1591 Abenaes 
sent a personal representative, Solomon Cormano, to London 
to present his case before the queen, and in 1592 Judah Zarefati 
(Serfatim), with the same object. The execution of Roderigo 
Lopez in 1594 on the charge of attempting to poison the 
queen did not seriously affect Abenaes’ position nor did the 
intrigues against him in Constantinople by David Passy, his 
Jewish rival, instigated by Dom Antonio and the French am- 
bassador. 

Abenaes was one of the architects of the Anglo-Turkish 
alliance which stemmed the menacing advance of the Span- 
ish power at the close of the 16" century. 

Shortly after his arrival in Turkey Abenaes secured the 
renewal, in his own favor, of the grant of *Tiberias and seven 
adjoining townships that had originally been made to Nasi. 
His name is thus associated with this important attempt to 
reestablish an autonomous Jewish life in Erez Israel. His son 
JACOB ABENAES (formerly Francisco Mendes) actually set- 
tled in Tiberias, but to his father’s disappointment, instead of 
helping in political and administrative organization, spent 
his time in study. 
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ABENAFIA, JOSEPH 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Roth, The Duke of Naxos (1948), 133-4, 
205-16, 248-9; Wolf, in: JHSET, 11 (1924-27), 1-91; A. Galante, Don 
Solomon Aben-Yaéche, Duc de Mételin (1936). 


[Cecil Roth] 


ABENAFIA, JOSEPH (d. 1408), rabbi and physician. Aben- 
afia, who was born in Catalonia, accompanied Martin 1 of 
Aragon to Sicily as his personal medical attendant and settled 
there in 1391. In 1396 he was appointed *dienchelele (dayyan 
kelali). In 1399 he petitioned the king on behalf of all the Si- 
cilian communities about certain proposed reforms. In 1404 
he was nominated examiner of Jewish medical practitioners. 
Probably because his activities were connected with the king’s 
interests, they encountered opposition within the community 
and in 1406 the Palermo community asked to be exempted 
from his authority. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, Italy, 236-8; Milano, Italia, 176, 482, 
624; Baer, Urkunden, 1 (1929), index; B. and G. Lagumina (eds.), 
Codice diplomatico dei giudei di Sicilia, 1 (1884). 
[Attilio Milano] 


ABENATAR MELO, DAVID (d. c. 1646), Marrano poet. 
Abenatar was born in the Iberian Peninsula, probably as An- 
tonio Rodriguez Mello. He was arrested by the Inquisition and 
survived years of imprisonment and torture. After appearing 
as a penitent at an auto-de-fé, he escaped to Amsterdam and 
reverted to Judaism. In 1616 he was a founding member of the 
talmud torah (Ez Hayyim) society there and in the following 
year subsidized the publication of a prayer book in Spanish 
(Orden de Roshasana y Kipur); in 1622 he similarly printed 
a Passover Haggadah. In 1626 he published a remarkable 
translation of the Book of Psalms into Spanish verse (Los cL. 
Psalmos de David: in lengua espanola en uarias rimas) dedi- 
cated to “The Blessed God and the Holy Company of Israel 
and Judah, scattered through the world” The prologue con- 
tains an account of his sufferings. The work is more a para- 
phrase than a translation and contains several allusions to 
current events and the tyrannies of the Inquisition (cf. Psalm 
30, at the end of which he mentions the auto-de-fé at which 
he himself appeared when 11 Judaizers were burned). He was 
probably the father of IMMANUEL ABENATAR MELO, hazzan 
of the Sephardi community of Rotterdam until 1682 and then 
of Amsterdam, and grandfather of DAVID ABENATAR MELO, 
member of the Yesiba de los Pintos and subsequently preacher 
and hazzan in Amsterdam. To the same family presumably 
belonged Diego Henriques Melo who, after trial by the Toledo 
Inquisition, escaped in 1618 to Amsterdam with his father, sis- 
ter, and nephew. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Kayserling, Sephardim (1859), 169 ff.; 
Kayserling, Bibl, 67-68; Roth, Marranos, 329-30, 397; M. Menéndez 
y Pelayo, Historia de los heterodoxos espanoles, 2 (1956), 256-8; H.L. 
Bloom, Jews of Amsterdam (1937), 10; ESN, 8; S. Seeligmann, Biblio- 
graphie en Historie (Dutch, 1927), 50-57. 


[Cecil Roth] 
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ABENDANA, Sephardi family, with members widely dis- 
persed among the ex-Marrano communities of Northern 
Europe. The name Abendana is Arabic in origin, commonly 
written in Hebrew X17-]28 ,817’]. Various branches of the 
family became differentiated by the cognomens Osorio, Bel- 
monte, Nahmias, Mendes (numerous in Hamburg), or, espe- 
cially, de Brito. Isaac da Costa’s statement that they were all 
descended from Heitor Mendes de Brito, who lived in Lis- 
bon in the second half of the 16" century, is inaccurate. The 
Hamburg branch was founded by FERNANDO (Abraha) and 
MANOEL, sons of Manoel Pereira Coutinho of Lisbon whose 
five daughters were nuns at the convent of La Esperanga. 
The earliest known member of the family in Amsterdam was 
Francisco Nufiez Pereira or Homem (d. 1625), who is reported 
to have arrived in Holland with the earliest (legendary) party 
of Marrano immigrants in 1598. Francisco entered the Jew- 
ish community under the name DAVID ABENDANA, after the 
death of his two sons, considered by his wife Justa (Abigail) to 
be the outcome of divine punishment for his sin in not having 
undergone circumcision. He was one of the founding mem- 
bers of the first Amsterdam synagogue. His son, IMMANUEL 
(1667), became hazzan of the community. 

The family is also found at an early date in America. A 
DAVID ABENDANA lived in New York in 1681, and a MORDECAI 
ABENDANA died there in 1690. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Kellenbenz, Sephardim an der unteren 
Elbe (1958), index (genealogical trees, 488 ff.); Roth, Marranos, 383; 
Rosenbloom, Biogr Dict; I. da Costa, Noble Families among the Se- 
phardic Jews (1936), 83, 115-6, 144; Kayserling, Bibl., 1, 2; ESN, 8-10. 


[Cecil Roth] 


ABENDANA, ISAAC (c. 1640-c. 1710), scholar of Marrano 
origin, younger brother of Jacob b. Joseph *Abendana. In 1662 
Isaac went to England, where from 1663 he taught Hebrew 
at Cambridge and prepared for the university a translation 
of the Mishnah into Latin, receiving much encouragement 
from the local scholars. The work was completed in 1671 but 
remained unpublished; the manuscript, in six quarto volumes, 
is preserved in the Cambridge University Library. During 
this time, Isaac had been selling Hebrew books and manu- 
scripts to the Bodleian Library in Oxford, and he moved to 
that city in 1689, teaching Hebrew at Magdalen College and 
elsewhere. From 1692 to 1699 he published a series of annual 
Jewish almanacs for Christian use, with learned supplements 
which he collected and republished later in a single volume 
entitled Discourses on the Ecclesiastical and Civil Policy of the 
Jews (Oxford, 1706; 2"4 ed., 1709). He was in correspondence 
with several outstanding English scholars, especially Ralph 
Cudworth, master of Christ’s College and regius professor of 
Hebrew at Cambridge. There is no authority for the statement 
that he studied medicine in his youth. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, Mag Bibl., 157-8, 330, 426. 
[Cecil Roth] 
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ABENDANA, ISAAC SARDO (c. 1662-1709), diamond 
merchant. Abendana, who was originally from Holland, went 
to India from London in about 1702. He settled in Pulicat 
on the Coromandel Coast before moving to Fort St. George 
(Madras). In the records of the British East India Company 
there he is referred to as a freeman. As a diamond expert and 
jeweler his advice was much sought. Thomas Pitt, governor of 
Fort St. George, with whom he became friendly, also consulted 
him. Abendana’s testament is described in the court records as 
written in “certain characters and other numerous abbrevia- 
tions unknown to all of us,’ probably a reference to Hebrew. 
It stipulates that his widow was to remarry, if at all, only “in 
a city where there is a synagogue.” She remarried a German 
Lutheran in 1712, and the ensuing litigation is detailed in the 
Madras Record Office. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.J. Cotton, List of Inscriptions on Tombstones 
and Monuments in Madras (1915), 123; D.A. Lehmann, Alte Briefe aus 
Indien (1965); WJ. Fischel, in: Journal of Economic and Social History 
of the Orient, 3 (1960), 191ff. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Arbell, in: 
Los Muestros, 41 (2000), 12-13. 


[Walter Joseph Fischel] 


ABENDANA, JACOB BEN JOSEPH (1630-1685), biblical 
commentator and polemist, elder brother of Isaac *Abendana; 
probably born in Hamburg, of Portuguese parents. Together 
with Joshua Pardo and Imanuel Abenatar Melo he studied at 
the Academia de los Pintos in Rotterdam. In 1655 he became 
principal of the Maskil el Dal fraternity in Amsterdam, where 
he delivered a memorial address on the inquisitional martyr 
Abraham Nufiez Bernal. In 1658, after completing his studies, 
he was appointed haham in Amsterdam. 

Around 1660 he was in contact with Adam Boreel, the 
continental Christian Hebraist of the circle dominated by John 
Dury and Samuel Hartlib, who commissioned him to translate 
the Mishnah into Spanish. The translation made by Abendana 
was used by later Christian scholars such as Surenhusius, but 
was never printed and is now regarded to be lost. 

In 1660/1661, Jacob and Isaac published Solomon ibn 
Melekh’s Bible commentary, Mikhlol Yofi, with a supercom- 
mentary, Lekket Shikhah (3° ed., 1965), on the Pentateuch, 
Joshua, and part of Judges (Vienna, 1818). The work was pub- 
lished with the approbations of Christian scholars, including 
the celebrated Johannes *Buxtorf of Basel. Jacob Abendana 
followed up his success with a Spanish translation of Judah 
Halevi’s philosophical work Kuzari (published in Amsterdam, 
1663, with a dedication to the British merchant-diplomat Sir 
William Davidson). 

By the beginning of 1668, Jacob had joined his brother 
Isaac in England, and with him set about selling Hebrew books 
to a devoted clientele that included Henry Oldenburg, Robert 
Boyle, and Thomas Barlow of the Bodleian Library. 

In 1681 Jacob became haham of the Spanish and Portu- 
guese synagogue in London (which he had already visited in 
1667-68). In that year he was host to Princess Anne, who came 
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to the synagogue during Passover, the first occasion on which 
a member of the royal family visited the Jews at prayer. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: MGwWyj, 9 (1860), 30ff.; Solomons, in: JHSET, 
12 (1931), 21-24, 39-40; Samuel, ibid., 14 (1939), 39ff.; ESN, S.v.; P.T. 
van Rooden and J.W. Wesselius, in: Quaerendo, 16 (1986) 110-30; D.S. 
Katz, in: Journal of Ecclesiastical History, 40 (1989), 28-52; idem, in: 
C.S. Nicholls (ed.), The Dictionary of National Biography: Missing 
Persons (1993), 2. 


[Harm den Boer (2™ ed.)] 


ABENDANAN (Ibn Danan or Ibn Dannan), Moroccan fam- 
ily of rabbis and scholars. The first known members of the 
family are ASASE, who emigrated from Morocco to Aragon 
in 1249, and MAIMON, who was apparently one of the refugees 
after the anti-Jewish massacres of 1391. Maimon went to Fez 
with his son MOSES, who became known as the “Rambam of 
Fez” and wrote many commentaries on the Talmud (which 
have remained in manuscript). In 1438, Moses was accused 
of attacking Islam and was sentenced to death; he narrowly 
escaped this fate, but was compelled to flee the country. It is 
likely that Maimon 11, son of Moses, remained in Fez. His son 
(or grandson) Saadiah was born there. sAADIAH *IBN DANAN 
was a physician, halakhist, exegete, grammarian, lexicogra- 
pher, philosopher, and poet. MAIMoN, son of Saadiah, died 
a martyr’s death before 1502 and was buried in Fez. His son 
SAMUEL (d. after 1566) was rabbi of Constantine (in Algeria), 
and was instrumental in passing important takkanot. Accord- 
ing to tradition he was one of the 200 rabbis who ordained 
Joseph b. Ephraim *Caro. Samuel was the author of responsa 
and novellae, some of which were published in Minhat ha- 
Omer (Djerba, 1950). His signature appears on numerous 
documents between 1526 and 1551, and he was the author of 
many interesting tales (J.M. Toledano, Ozar Genazim, 1960, 
13-16). SAADIAH II, the son (or grandson) of Samuel, partici- 
pated in passing of takkanot between 1550 and 1578 and wrote 
a commentary on the Bible (still in manuscript). saMUEL 
(1542-1621), his son, possessed an extensive knowledge of the 
local customs of the Jews of Maghreb and of the takkanot of 
Castile. He wrote many legal novellae and rulings as well as 
a history. SAADIAH III (d. 1680), the son of Samuel, was an 
av bet din and poet. He held discussions with Jacob b. Aaron 
*Sasportas (Ohel Yaakov (1737), 2 and 3) and issued a num- 
ber of takkanot. Some of his works are extant in manuscript. 
SAMUEL B. SAUL (1666-c. 1730) was the first editor of the Ibn 
Danan family chronicles and a history of the Jews of Fez. He 
is the supposed author of Ahavat ha-Kadmonim (edited Jeru- 
salem, 1889), a prayer book according to the custom of Fez. 
SOLOMON (1848-1929) was an av bet din, halakhic authority, 
preacher, and kabbalist. During the last years of his life he was 
a member of the supreme bet din of appeal of Rabat. He was 
the author of the responsa Asher li-Shelomo (1901) and Bikkesh 
Shelomo (Casablanca, 1935). SAUL (1882- ?), son of Solomon, 
halakhist and Zionist, founded a Hibbat Zion society in Fez 
in 1910. In 1933 he was appointed av bet din of Mogador and 
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Marrakesh, and in 1949 chief rabbi of Morocco and head of 
the supreme bet din of appeal. In 1965 he resigned and settled 
in Israel. He published Hagam Shaul, responsa (Fez, 1959). 
From other branches of this family were descended a number 
of rabbis, among them SOLOMON BEN SAADIAH, 17‘"-century 
scholar and physician, and tsa Ac (1880-1910), author of Le- 
Yizhak Reiah (Leghorn, 1902). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, 2 (1852), 35, no. 55; Edelman, in: 
Hemdah Genuzah, 1 (1856), xvii-xxi; Neubauer, in: JA, 20 (1862), 
256-61; A. Ankawa, in: Kerem Hemed (1869/71); Bacher, in: REJ, 41 
(1900), 268-72; J. Ibn-Zur, Mishpat u-Zedakah be- Yaakov (1894-1903), 
nos. 5, 40, 317; S. Ibn-Danan, Sefer Asher li-Shelomo (1906), pref.; J.M. 
Toledano, Ner ha-Maarav (1911), 44ff., 84ff., 103ff., 134ff; J. Ben- 
Naim, Malkhei Rabbanan (1931), 83a, 96a, 100b-1b, 111a—-b, 114b-5b, 
123b-4b; Schirmann, Sefarad, 2 (1956), 665-6; Slouschz, in: Sura, 3 
(1958), 165-91. 

[David Obadia] 


ABENMENASSE (also Abinnaxim) family of courtiers in 
Spain. SAMUEL ABENMENASSE, probably born in Valencia, 
was appointed by Pedro 111 of Aragon (1276-85) as his alfa- 
quim, or physician and secretary for Arabic correspondence 
(thus being known as “Samuel Alfaquim”). He sometimes 
acted also as the king's personal emissary. About 1280 he was 
tax farmer of the bailia of *Jativa where he held most of his 
property. He took part in several expeditions of Pedro, accom- 
panying him to Sicily in 1283, and by royal order was exempted 
from taxation (1280, 1284) and from the obligation to wear the 
Jewish *badge (1283). Samuel was subsequently imprisoned 
for financial offenses and in 1285 was dismissed from all his 
offices. It is doubtful whether he is the Samuel Alfaquim who 
went to Granada and Morocco in 1292 and 1294 as Aragonese 
envoy. Samuel's brother JUDAH (d. c. 1285) was active in affairs 
concerning the bailia of Jativa and vicinity. In 1282 he went to 
collect the tribute owed by the Muslims in Valencia. He was 
imprisoned in 1284 on charges of corruption. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, 1 (1961), index, s. v. Samuel Alfa- 
quim; Romano, in: Homenaje a Millds-Vallicrosa, 2 (1956), 251-92. 


ABENSUR, family originating in Spain. After the expulsion 
in 1492 its members are found in Morocco, Italy, Amster- 
dam, and Hamburg, distinguished as scholars, diplomats, 
and merchants. 

In Spain its members included DON jacos (c. 1365); 
SAMUEL (c. 1413), one of the leaders of the community of Val- 
ladolid; and 1saac (c. 1490), a notable of Trujillo. 

The branch in Morocco was founded by moses (1) known 
as Abraham [sic] the Hebrew, a forced convert to Christian- 
ity who returned to Judaism in Fez in 1496. His descendants 
include isaac (d. 1605), a dayyan in Fez, murdered as a re- 
sult of one of his decisions; he collaborated with ABRAHAM 
and SAMUEL in editing the Castilian communal ordinances. 
MOSES (11) of Salé (17"* century), was author of liturgical po- 
ems, elegies, and kabbalistic works including Mearat Sedeh 
ha-Makhpelah (1910). SHALOM (d. before 1717), Hebrew gram- 
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marian, was author of Shir Hadash (1892) and other works. 
JACOB REUBEN (b. 1673), born in Fez, was the most celebrated 
member of the family, also recognized as a rabbinical author- 
ity in Europe; he was the author of Kinot for the Ninth of Av 
and responsa, Mishpat u-Zedakah be- Yaakov (2 vols., 1894; 
1903). Part of his large collection of letters and responsa by 
writers in Spain and Jerusalem and early Spanish exiles in 
Morocco were published in Kerem Hemed (1869-71), and are 
a valuable source of information on Moroccan Jewry. ISAAC 
was appointed British consul in Morocco in 1818; SAMUEL 
(1840) was agent of Emir Abd-el-Kader in Tangiers; AARON 
(c. 1850) represented Denmark there and his son isa Ac was 
British delegate to the legislative assembly of Tangiers and for 
30 years president of the community. Is AAC LEON (b. Eliezer 
b. Solomon ha-Sephardi) settled in Ancona, Italy, after 1500. 
The bet din in Rome reversed one of his decisions, and in 1546 
published the discussions which followed. He was the author 
of Sefer Megillat Ester (Venice, 1592), a defense of the Sefer 
ha-Mitzvot of *Maimonides against the criticisms raised by 
*Nahmanides. 

Well known in the Amsterdam community were SOLO- 
MON (d. 1620) and SAMUEL (d. 1665). 

The Hamburg branch of the family was descended from 
the *Marrano Anrique Dias Millao who was burned at an 
auto-da-fé in Lisbon in 1609. Two of his sons reentered Juda- 
ism in Hamburg and took a prominent part in communal life. 
The elder, Paul de Millao, became known as MOSES, but for 
safety traded with the Iberian Peninsula under the name of 
Paul Direchsen. His elder son, sosHua (d. 1670), was a leader 
of the Hamburg community and was a personal acquaintance 
of Queen Christina of Sweden. The younger, DANIEL (d. 1711), 
became resident in Hamburg for the Polish crown, followed by 
his (¢) son DAVID. JACOB, younger son of Joshua, was baptized 
in 1719, Louis xiv being his godfather. After dabbling in inter- 
national politics and intrigues he became a French agent and 
assumed the name Louis. The family continued to be known 
in Hamburg until the 19 century. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Scott, Travels in Morocco and Algiers (1842); 
JHSEM, 6 (1962), 1579; Baer, Urkunden, 2 (1936), 193, 275-7, 5093 
Hirschberg, Afrikah, 2 (1965), 273, 292; ESN, 183, 185; A.I. Laredo, 
Memorias de un viejo Tangerino (1935), 95, 96; H. Kellebenz, Se- 
phardim an der unteren Elbe (1958), 400-17, passim; Z. Szajkowski, 
Franco Judaica (1962), nos. 1462-65. 

[David Corcos] 


ABENSUR, JACOB (1673-1753), Moroccan rabbi. Born in 
Fez, Abensur received a sound traditional education under 
Vidal *Sarfaty and Menahem *Serero, and among his fellow 
students was Judah ibn *Attar who later became Abensur’s col- 
league on the bet din of Fez. He also studied grammar, astron- 
omy and Kabbalah and cultivated poetry and song. In 1693 he 
was appointed registrar of the bet din of Fez, and in 1704 rabbi 
and head of the bet din, serving in this capacity for 30 years, 
and subsequently at Meknés for 11 years and seven at Tetuan. 
Abensur was the most illustrious rabbi of Morocco of his 
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time. His extensive knowledge, his modesty, and his passion 
for justice and equality endeared him both to the intellectual 
elite and the ordinary people, but he incurred the enmity of 
some of his colleagues. In his old age, when the Jewish com- 
munity of Fez was in decline as a result of famine and perse- 
cution, Jacob Abensur ordained five rabbis who constituted 
the “Bet Din of Five” and were responsible for the well-being 
of the community. 

Abensur was consulted from far and wide on halakhic 
questions. Many of his responsa are scattered in the works of 
Moroccan rabbis; some of them have been collected and pub- 
lished under the title Mishpat u-Zedekah be- Yaakov (2 vols., 
1894; 1903). His Et le-khol Hefez (1893), a voluminous collec- 
tion of liturgical poetry, has been published. His other works 
have remained in manuscript form. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Zafrani, Les Juifs du Maroc (1972). 


[Haim Zafrani] 


ABENVIVES (Vives), Spanish family, members of which 
were in the service of the kings of Aragon between 1267 and 
1295. The most influential member VIVES BEN JOSEPH IBN 
VIVES owned estates throughout Aragon and Valencia. An 
excellent administrator, he brought law and order to the es- 
tates under his jurisdiction but became unpopular. In August 
1270 several Jews and Muslims proffered complaints against 
him, alleging that he was a usurer and sodomite, but he was 
absolved by King James 1. In 1271 the king commissioned 
Vives to suppress a Muslim rising in Valencia. Vives made fre- 
quent loans to the king, amounting to at least 45,600 sueldos 
between 1271 and 1276, and was granted several royal estates 
as pledges. He was removed from office after James’ death in 
1276. Other members of the family include tsa ac, who was a 
tax collector in 1283; SAMUEL, who was granted estates in the 
area of Alfandech and held several bailiwicks between 1282 
and 1295; and JOsEPH, who lent money to the crown and was 
granted several castles, and held minor administrative posts 
between 1271 and 1284. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Toledo, in: Boletin de la Sociedad Castello- 
nense de Cultura, 16 (1935), 315ff., 398 ff.; Piles, in: Sefarad, 20 (1960), 
363-5; Baer, Spain, 1 (1961), 411. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Garcia, 
Els Vives, una familia de jueus valencians (1987). 


[J. Lee Shneidman] 


ABER, ADOLEF (1893-1960), musicologist. Born in Apolda, 
Thuringia, Aber was assistant at the Institute of Musicology, 
Berlin, music critic of the Leipziger Neueste Nachrichten from 
1919 to 1933, and also a partner in the music-publishing firm of 
Friedrich Hoffmeister. Among his many writings were Studien 
zu J.S. Bachs Klavierkonzerten (1913); Handbuch der Musiklite- 
ratur (1922); Die Musik im Schauspiel (1926); and short biogra- 
phies of Bach, Beethoven, and Brahms. In 1933, he joined the 
British publisher Novello & Co. as a musicologist, where he 
edited the new catalog of the publishing house. Aber edited 
musical works by German composers and introduced England 
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to the work of Fr. Joede, C. Bresgen, and Willhelm Rettch. In 
1958, the German government awarded him for his work in 
disseminating German music in England and the Common- 
wealth countries. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: MGG”. 


[Israela Stein (24 ed.)] 


ABERDAM, ALFRED (1894-1963), painter and graphic 
artist. Aberdam was born in Krystonopol, East Galicia (now 
Chervonograd, Ukraine) and received a traditional Jewish 
education in a heder while studying Hebrew with private 
teachers. In 1905-12 he lived in Lvov, where he finished high 
school. He decided to become an artist at the age of 14. At this 
time he came into contact with young Yiddish writers (Melech 
*Ravitch, Abraham Moshe *Fuks, and others) and with Zionist 
youth groups in Lvov. He attended their meetings and their 
lectures on Jewish artists. In 1913 he entered the Academy of 
Art in Munich, but unsatisfied with the conservative approach 
to art education there, he left for Paris and studied in private 
studios. At the beginning of World War 1 he was drafted into 
the Austrian army and was wounded and taken prisoner by 
the Russians. He was sent to Siberia and lived in Irkutsk and 
Krasnoyarsk, where he became acquainted with David Bur- 
liuk and other Russian futurists. In 1917 he was appointed peo- 
ple’s commissar for the arts and inspector of the Irkutsk mu- 
seum and organized an art school there. In 1920 he returned 
to Lvov. In 1921-22 he visited the Academy of Art in Cracow. 
In 1922-23 he lived in Berlin and visited the studio of Alex- 
ander Archipenko. From the end of 1923 he lived in Paris. In 
the 1920s and 1930s Aberdam’s works were exhibited in salons 
and in private galleries. In this period he had three one-man 
shows. He maintained connections with Poland, showed his 
works in Polish exhibitions, and was a member of the Plastycy 
Nowoczesni (“Contemporary Plastic Artists”) group. During 
the Nazi occupation Aberdam had to live underground and 
could not continue his artistic work. In 1944 he took part in 
the organization of the Society of the Jewish Artists of Paris. 
In 1949 and 1952 he visited Israel and had one-man shows. His 
personal artistic manner reached its maturity in the late 1920s 
and with time he became one of the most illustrious repre- 
sentatives of the Ecole de Paris. His favorite modes were still- 
lifes, landscapes, and genre scenes. He devoted a number of 
his works to the Holocaust (including Deportation, 1941-42, 
Ein Harod Art Museum, Israel). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Aronson, Scénes et visages de Montpar- 
nasse (1963), 440-45; N. Nieszawer, Marie Boyé, and Paul Fogel, Pein- 
tres Juifs a Paris, 1905-1939. Ecole de Paris (2000), 39-41. 


[Hillel Kozovsky (24 ed.)] 


ABERDEEN, Scottish seaport, northeast of Edinburgh. In 
1665 it was reported that a ship with sails of white satin had 
put into harbor with a large party of Jews, presumably on the 
way to join the pseudo-Messiah Shabbetai *Zevi in the Levant 
(A New Letter from Aberdeen in Scotland, Sent to a Person 
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of Quality, etc., by R.R., London, 1665). Marischal College in 
Aberdeen was possibly the earliest British university to give 
degrees to Jews (Jacob de *Castro Sarmento, 1739, followed 
by Ralph *Schomberg; perhaps neither professed Judaism at 
the time). A small community was established in Aberdeen 
by Polish and Russian Jews in 1893, and in 1966 numbered 
approximately 85. The Library of Marischal College contains 
a magnificent Hebrew illuminated Bible manuscript of the 
Sephardi type, probably originating in Naples. In 2004 ap- 
proximately 30 Jews resided in Aberdeen. A refurbished com- 
munity center and synagogue opened in 1983. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: JHSEM, 4 (1942), 1073 JYB (1968), 120; C. 
Roth, Aberdeen Codex of the Hebrew Bible (1966). ADD. BIBLIOG- 


RAPHY: JYB (2004), 135. 
[Cecil Roth] 


ABERLIN, RACHEL (2"4 quarter of 16 century, Salon- 
ika (?)-18t quarter of 17‘ century, Damascus (?)). Aberlin is 
described as a mystic in Sefer ha-Hezyonot (“The Book of 
Visions”), the memoir of her contemporary R. Hayyim *Vital, 
the most prominent disciple of the greatest 16" century kab- 
balist, R. Isaac *Luria. Vital refers to “Rachel Aberlin” and 
“Rachel ha-Ashkenaziah” frequently in entries that provide 
rare insight into the mystical religiosity of early modern Jew- 
ish women in the period preceding Sabbateanism. He also re- 
fers to a “Rachel, sister of R. Judah Mishan,’ the kabbalist who 
ratified Vital’s authority following Luria’s death. Although the 
connection between Rachel Aberlin and R. Judah Mishan’s 
sister cannot be established with certainty, Vital’s references 
suggest such an identity. 

Aberlin settled in Safed in 1564 with her husband, Judah, 
a wealthy man who led the Ashkenazi community there un- 
til his death in 1582. As a wealthy widow, Aberlin became the 
patron of some of the leading rabbinic figures in her com- 
munity. We are told by Vital that she established a complex 
in Safed, where he lived with his family. Vital’s references to 
Aberlin’s presence in Jerusalem and Damascus during his 
years in those cities imply that the two had a close relation- 
ship for decades. 

Aberlin is portrayed in Sefer ha-Hezyonot as a woman 
who regularly experienced mystical visions, from pillars of 
fire to Elijah the Prophet. She is said to have been “accus- 
tomed to seeing visions, demons, souls, and angels,” as well 
as to have had clairvoyant abilities that were acknowledged 
by Vital, who affirmed that “most everything she says is cor- 
rect.” Aberlin seems to have been an important figure for other 
women in her community, who regarded her as a spiritual 
leader. Aberlin’s position as the leader of a mystical sister- 
hood is also suggested by Vital’s description of her interven- 
tion in a dramatic case of spirit possession involving a young 
woman in Damascus in 1609. Vital’s numerous recollections 
of Aberlin evince his profound respect for her and her spiri- 
tual gifts. In a particularly striking example, Vital relates a 
dream that Aberlin shared with him in which she saw Vital 
sitting behind a desk covered with books, while behind him 
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a large heap of straw burned with a radiant fire but was not 
consumed. Vital explained to Rachel that this vision was a 
manifestation of Obadiah 1:18, “And the house of Jacob shall 
bea fire ... and the house of Esau for straw.’ Aberlin, still in 
her dream, responded, “You tell me the words of the verse 
as it is written, but I see that the matter is actual, in practice, 
and completely manifest.” This dream demonstrates the dis- 
tinction between the learned mysticism of the kabbalists and 
the visionary, ecstatic mysticism of their much less known 
female counterparts. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.H. Chajes, Between Worlds: Dybbuks, Exor- 
cists, and Early Modern Judaism (2003); M.M. Faierstein, Jewish Mys- 
tical Autobiographies: Book of Visions and Book of Secrets (1999). 


[J.H. Chajes (274 ed.)] 


ABIATHAR (Heb. 1°28; “the divine father excels”), son of 
*Ahimelech son of Ahitub of the priestly house of Eli of Shiloh 
(1 Sam. 22:20 ff.). Abiathar was one of David’s two chief priests. 
When the priests of the village of Nob were massacred by or- 
der of Saul because they had aided David, Abiathar alone es- 
caped. He then reported the massacre to David, who asked 
him to join him as his priest. He brought with him an ephod, 
which was used by the priests as an oracle. David twice asked 
Abiathar to use the ephod to ascertain God’s command (1 Sam. 
23:6, 9 ff.; 30:7 ff.). When David became king, Abiathar’s line 
was established as the priestly line of the royal court along 
with *Zadok’s (11 Sam. 8:17). It has been suggested, therefore, 
that the listing of Ahimelech (Abimelech) son of Abiathar as 
David’s priest (11 Sam. 8:17; 1 Chron. 18:16) should be emended 
to read Abiathar son of Ahimelech, as in the Syriac version. 
During *Absalom’s revolt David was forced to leave Jerusalem, 
but he sent Abiathar and Zadok there to inform him of the 
happenings in Absalom’s court (11 Sam. 15:25, 34ff.). There they 
had freedom of movement and thus were able to deliver mes- 
sages to David about the rebel’s intrigues (11 Sam. 17:15). Abia- 
thar carried David’s message of reconciliation to Amasa and 
the elders of Judah (11 Sam. 19:12) and also served as David's 
counselor (11 Sam. 15:27, 29; 17:15 ff.; 19:12.ff.; 1 Chron. 27:33-34). 
During the struggle for succession to David's throne, Abiathar 
supported *Adonijah (1 Kings 1:7); hence Solomon, who was 
anointed by Zadok, banished Abiathar and his descendants 
to Anathoth and took away his privileges to act as priest in 
Jerusalem (1 Kings 1:19, 25; 2:22, 26, 35). The prophet Jeremiah 
was descended from the priests of Anathoth and Jeremiah may 
have been a descendant of Abiathar (Jer. 1:1). 


In the Aggadah 

Abiathar was indirectly responsible for the continuation of the 
line of David. Had Abiathar not been saved from the massacre 
of the priests of Nob, there would have been no *Jehoiada to 
save the sole survivor of the Davidic line from the massacre 
instigated by *Athaliah (Sanh. 95b). Abiathar’s replacement 
by Zadok as high priest is explained by the fact that the Urim 
and Thummim would not answer him when he consulted them 
(Sot. 48b). The Zohar (1 63b) illustrates his straitened circum- 
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stances thereafter (cf. 1 Kings 2:26) by the comment: “He who 
during David’s lifetime lived in affluence and wealth, was re- 
duced by Solomon to poverty.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Cogan, 1 Kings [AB] (2000), 177-78. 


ABIATHAR BEN ELIJAH HA-KOHEN (c. 1040-1110), 
last of the Palestinian geonim. Abiathar studied under his fa- 
ther ELIJAH B. SOLOMON, president of the Palestinian acad- 
emy, from 1062 to 1083. A responsum of Elijah addressed to 
Meshullam b. Moses of Mainz in 1070 was signed also by 
Abiathar under the title “ha-Revi7” (“the Fourth”) implying 
that he was fourth in rank at the yeshivah. With the capture of 
Jerusalem by the Seljuks in 1071 and the transfer of the acad- 
emy to Tyre, Abiathar was appointed “the Third,” and later 
vice president of the academy (av ha-yeshivah). In 1081, while 
his father was still alive, he was appointed gaon. Abiathar was 
involved in a long and bitter controversy with David b. Dan- 
iel, the Egyptian exilarch and president of the Fostat (Cairo) 
Academy, who sought to extend his authority (as had his fa- 
ther *Daniel b. Azariah) over the Palestinian academy and 
community. Abiathar described this controversy in a “Scroll? 
published as “Megillat Abiathar” by S. Schechter (JQR 1901/02), 
in which he gave an account of his family’s battle against the 
would-be usurpers. He forcefully defended the special rights 
of Erez Israel over the Diaspora. “Erez Israel is not called exile; 
how, then, can an exilarch wield authority over it?” At the be- 
ginning of the First Crusade (c. 1095), Abiathar was in Tripoli 
(Syria). Nothing is known about his last years. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Bacher, in: JQR, 15 (1902/03), 79-96; 
Mann, Egypt, 1 (1920), 187-95; A. Kahane, Sifrut ha-Historya ha- 
Yisreelit, 1 (1922), 160-2; Marcus, in: Horeb, 6 (1941), 27-40; S. Assaf 
and L. Meir (eds.), Sefer ha-Yishuv, 2 (1944), 39-40 (introd.); S. Goit- 
ein, in: KS, 31 (1955/56), 368-70; Braslavi-Braslavsky, in: Eretz Israel, 6 
(1960), 168-73 (Heb. sect.); idem, in: Tarbiz, 32 (1962/63), 174-9. 


[Simha Assaf] 


°ABICHT, JOHANN GEORG (1672-1740), German Lu- 
theran theologian and Hebraist. Abicht studied at Leipzig and 
at Jena, where he was professor of Hebrew (1702-16). In 1729 
he became professor of theology at the University of Witten- 
berg. His main field of interest was Jewish history and litera- 
ture and, particularly, rabbinical Bible commentaries, some of 
which he translated into Latin. His publications are a selection 
of the Bible commentaries of Rashi, Ibn Ezra, and others, en- 
titled Selecta Rabbinico-Philologica (Leipzig, 1705), which in- 
cluded also parts of Maimonides’ Code; and a Latin translation 
of Isaiah di Trani’s commentary on Joshua (Leipzig, 1712). His 
interest in the problem of cantillation in the Bible is illustrated 
by his Latin translation of Shaar ha-Neginot included as Porta 
Accentuum in Ch. Ziegra’s Accentus Hebraeorum (1715). 
Abicht also wrote a study on the anonymous chronicle 
Sefer ha-Yashar (1732); Methodus Linguae Sanctae on Hebrew 
grammar (1718); studies on Joshua (Disputationes librum 
Josuae, 1714), on the Sabbath (De lege Sabbathi, 1731), on Jo- 
nah (De Jona fugiente, 1702), and on slavery (De Servorum 
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hebraerorum acquisitione et servitiis, 1704); a commentary on 
Zechariah 10:7 (1704), and many other works. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C.G. Joecher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexicon, 
1(1750), 23 and Supplement 1 (1784), 53; NDB, 1 (1953), 19 ff.; Steinsch- 
neider, Cat Bod, 662; idem, in: ZHB, 1 (1896), 112. 


ABIEZER (Heb.119°2k; “my Father [God] is help,” or “my Fa- 
ther [God] is hero”; variant Iezer, Heb. 119°, Num. 26:30). 

(1) A person and a tribal unit of the tribe of *Manasseh 
in three genealogical lists in the Bible and a clan in the story 
of *Gideon. 

Iezer and the Iezerites head the list of six eponyms and 
clans, all sons of *Gilead son of *Machir son of Manasseh 
(Num. 26:29-33). These are depicted as the “rest” of the sons of 
Manasseh, including Abiezer, who received ten lots west of the 
Jordan (Josh. 17:1-6). A different genealogy for Manasseh ap- 
pears in 1 Chronicles 7:14-19. Abiezer is represented as a per- 
son, not a clan, and is a brother of Ish-Hod and Mahlah, who 
is daughter of *Zelophehad in other lists. All three are children 
of Hammolecheth, sister of Gilead, but the text is obscure and 
there is no certainty as to whose sister she was. 

The narrative account of the Book of *Judges attests the 
existence of the clan of the Abiezrites in the 12" century B.c.E. 
Joash, the father of Gideon, was surnamed “the Abiezrite” 
(Judg. 6:11) and his town was “*Ophrah of the Abiezrites” 
(Judg. 6:24, 8:32). Ophrah, a cultic center, has been located 
by most scholars at al-Tayyiba on the heights of Issachar and 
north of Beth-Shean. When Gideon blew the horn to gather 
the people, the clan of Abiezer was the first to answer the 
call. Evidence from another century for the settlement of the 
Abiezrites in another region is furnished by the *Samaria 
Ostraca, which contain names of localities and some districts 
(nos. 13, 28). The districts, among them Abiezer (11Y3N), are 
all known from the genealogical lists of Manasseh. Two place 
names mentioned in several ostraca as being connected with 
Abiezer are the town of Elmatan at ImmAatin and Tetel (?) at 
al-Tell, which have been identified by W.E. *Albright. Both 
are south and west of Shechem. The biblical data and the epi- 
graphic data about Abiezer have been regarded as evidence 
for the organic settlement of an ancient tribal unit in a group 
of adjoining towns. The tradition of the clan and its eponym 
were preserved, and the latter became the name of a district. 
The presence of Abiezer in two different regions may indicate 
a split of the clan during the process of settlement. 

(2) Abiezer the Anathothite (from *Anathoth) was a 
member of “David’s Mighty Men” or “the Thirty” (11 Sam. 
23:27; 1 Chron. 11:28). In 1 Chronicles 27:12 Abiezer the Ana- 
thothite is mentioned among the generals of the militia as be- 
ing in charge of the ninth division for the ninth month. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: (1) Aharoni, Land, 315ff.; EM, 5 (1968), 45ff., 
s.v. Menasheh; Z. Kallai, Nahalot Shivtei Yisrael (1967), 44, 144ff., 
355ff. (2) Y. Yadin, in: J. Liver (ed.), Historyah Zeva’it shel Erez Yis- 
rael... (1965), 350ff. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: (1) S. Ahituv, Handbook 
of Ancient Hebrew Inscriptions (1992), 173, 183. 


[Hanna Weiner] 
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ABIGAIL (Heb. 59708), name of two women in the Bible. 
(1) ABIGAIL wife of Nabal the Carmelite (see *Carmel) and 
later of David. Abigail is described as both beautiful and sa- 
gacious (1 Sam. 25:2). In return for “protecting” Nabal’s prop- 
erty, David requested a gift of provisions. When Nabal refused, 
David decided to exact his reward by force. Abigail, apprised 
of David's approach with armed men, met David with food 
supplies and apologized for her husband’s behavior which she 
described as the churlish act of a worthless man. David, greatly 
impressed with Abigail, accepted the food and left in peace. 
When Nabal died ten days later David wed Abigail. She bore 
him a son Chileab (1 Sam. 3:3), called Daniel in 1 Chron. 3:1. 


In the Aggadah 

The Midrash is generous in praise of Abigail's beauty, wisdom, 
and power of prophecy. She is counted among the four women 
of surpassing beauty in the world (the others are Sarah, Rahab, 
and Esther), and it is reported that even the memory of her 
inspired lust (Meg. 15a). Her wisdom was apparent during her 
first meeting with David when, despite both her own concern 
for her husband’s fate and David’s rage, she calmly put a rit- 
ual question to him. When David replied that he could not 
investigate it until the morning, she suggested that the death 
sentence on her husband be similarly postponed. She met 
David's protest that Nabal was a rebel, with the retort: “You 
are not yet king” (ibid.). This conversation also revealed her 
powers of prophecy. The Holy Spirit was upon her when she 
told David “the soul of my lord shall be bound in the bundle 
of life’ (Lam. R. 21:1); and she foretold David’s sin with Bath- 
Sheba when saying (1 Sam. 25:31), “That this shall be no grief 
unto thee (i.e., but another matter will)” (Meg. ibid.). However, 
her conduct in asking David “to remember thy handmaid” 
(1 Sam. ibid.), is said to be unbecoming to a married woman. 
In the following verse she was therefore addressed by David as 
“Abigal” (i.e., without the letter yod), to indicate that she had 
shown herself unworthy of the letter with which the name of 
God begins (Sanh. 2:3). 


(2) ABIGAIL daughter of NAHASH, sister of David and Zeru- 
iah, mother of Amasa (11 Sam. 17:25; 1 Chron. 2:16). Her hus- 
band was Jether the Ishmaelite (1 Chron. 2:17) or Ithra the 
Jesraelite (11 Sam. ibid.). (The medieval commentator David 
Kimhi surmised that he was known by different names, de- 
pending on the area in which he lived.) Concerning her fa- 
ther’s name, the Septuagint reads *Jesse instead of Nahash. 
A talmudic baraita also states that Nahash is Jesse (TJ, Yev. 
8:3, 9c; Shab. 55). Thus, according to these traditions, Abigail 
would be David's sister on his father’s side. In the Septua- 
gint Abigail is written Abigaia. There is difficulty in explain- 
ing the meaning of the name. It is found on a Hebrew seal of 
the eighth or the seventh century B.c.£.: “To Abigail wife of 
Asijahu.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Noth, Personennamen, index; ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: J. Kessler, in: CBQ, 62 (2000), 409-23; S. Japhet, 
1 & 11 Chronicles (1993), 77. 
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ABI-HASIRA, family of kabbalists and pietists, most of 
whom lived in Morocco. SAMUEL (16 century), apparently of 
Moroccan origin, lived in Syria. He was renowned as a scholar 
of Talmud and practical Kabbalah. The first known member 
of the family in Morocco is MAKLOUF who lived in Dra. The 
local scholars wrote a special work (still in manuscript) on 
his eminence. AYYUSH and his two sons JACOB I and YAHYA 
were all kabbalists. JAcoB II BEN MASOUD (1807-1880) was 
a codifier and kabbalist, widely renowned for his great piety; 
people streamed to him to receive his blessings. Three times 
he tried to fulfill his dream of going to Erez Israel, but the 
community and even the government stood in his way. In the 
end, however, he left despite their protestations. He succeeded 
in making his way as far as Damanhur, near Alexandria, but 
there he died and was buried. The anniversary of his death is 
commemorated in many communities. Jacob’s works, almost 
all of which were published in Jerusalem, include Doresh Tov 
(1884); Pittuhei Hotam, on the Torah (1885); Yoru Mishpatekha, 
responsa (1885); Bigdei ha-Sered, on the Passover Haggadah 
(1887, and Leghorn, 1890); Ginzei ha-Melekh, on Kabbalah 
(1889, 1961); Mahsof ha-Lavan, on the Torah (1892); Alef Bi- 
nah, on the alphabet (1893); Magelei Zedek (1893); Levonah 
Zakkah, on the Talmud (1929); Shaarei Teshuvah (1955); and 
Yagil Yaakov, poems (Algiers, 1908; Jerusalem, 1962). DAVID, a 
kabbalist, was killed by a cannon shot at the instigation of the 
local mukhtar Mulai Muhammad in 1920. He wrote Sekhel Tov 
(2 vols., 1928) and Petah ha-Ohel (3 vols., 1928). His brother 
ISAAC (1897-1970) emigrated to Israel in 1949, and the same 
year was appointed chief rabbi of Ramleh and district. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Abi-Hasira, Doresh Tov (1884), introd. by 
A. Abi-Hasira; idem, Ma'gelei Zedek (1893), introd. by A. Abi-Hasira; 
Neubauer, Chronicles, 1 (1887), 152; J.M. Toledano, Ner ha-Maarav 
(1911), 211; E. Rivlin, Rabbi Shemuel Abi-Hasira (1922); M.D. Gaon, 
Yehudei ha-Mizrah be-Erez Yisrael, 2 (1938), 17; J. Ben-Naim, Mal- 
khei Rabbanan (1931). 


[David Obadia] 


ABIHU (Heb. 8177728), second son of Aaron and Elisheba, 
daughter of Amminadab (Ex. 6:23; Num. 3:2, et al.). He is al- 
ways mentioned together with his elder brother Nadab. He 
was anointed and ordained for the priesthood (Num. 3:3; 
cf. Ex. 28:1; 1 Chron. 24:1) and participated with his father, 
brother, Moses, and the elders in the rites accompanying the 
making of the covenant at the theophany at Sinai, on which 
occasion they “saw God” and ate a festive meal (Ex. 24:1-10). 
Although the exact function of Abihu in these rites is not 
specified, it is clear that the story represents a very ancient 
tradition, and that Abihu once played a definite, prominent, 
and positive role in the now lost history of the Israelite priest- 
hood. 

The death of Abihu occurred under mysterious circum- 
stances. He was incinerated (although his clothes and those 
of his brother remained intact) together with Nadab, as the 
brothers offered “alien fire before the Lord” (Lev. 10:1-3; Num. 
3:4; 26:61; cf. 1 Chron. 24:2). Aaron’s cousins, Mishael and 
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Elzaphan, were ordered to remove the bodies from the sacred 
precincts, and the customary mourning rites were suspended 
(Lev. 10:4-7). The precise nature of the incident is unclear, 
and neither the locale nor chronology is recorded. Some se- 
rious departure from the prescribed cultic ritual seems to be 
referred to. It has been suggested that they brought incense 
from outside the sacred area between the altar and the en- 
trance to the Tent of Meeting. It was therefore impure. Abihu 
and his brother left no sons (Num. 3:4; 1 Chron. 24:2), and his 
priestly line was thus discontinued. Some scholars see behind 
the story of their deaths a forgotten tradition about inter- 
priestly rivalries and the elimination of two priestly houses. 
The name Abihu may be variously explained as meaning “the 
Father [God] is” (i.e., exists), “He [God] is Father, and “Father 
is He” (a surrogate for God). 
For Abihu in Aggadah, see *Nadab. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Noth, Personennamen, 18, 70, 143; Moehlen- 
brink, in: zAw, 52 (1934), 214-5; Y. Kaufmann, Toledot, 1 (1937), 542; 
de Vaux, Anc Isr, 397. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Haran, in: J. Liver 
(ed.), Sefer Segal (1964), 33-41. 


[Nahum M. Sarna] 


ABIJAH (Heb. 77°28; “yHw(H) is my father”), king of Judah 
C. 914-912 B.C.E.; son of *Rehoboam (on the identity of his 
mother, see *Asa). In Kings, where he is referred to through- 
out as Abijam, it is stated only that he followed the sinful ways 
of his father, and that he was at war with *Jeroboam, king of 
Israel, throughout his reign. The Book of Chronicles, how- 
ever, for its own theological reasons, unhistorically depicts 
him as a pious king who succeeded in wresting a sizable slice 
of territory from Jeroboam (11 Chron. 13:19). According to 
1 Kings 15:19, it is likely that a political alliance existed between 
Abijah and *Ben-Hadad 1, king of Aram-Damascus. Abijah 
had 14 wives, who bore 22 sons and 16 daughters (11 Chron. 
13:21). One source of information for the Chronicler on the 
reign of Abijah was the Midrash of the prophet Iddo (ibid. 
13:22). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Japhet, 1 & 11 Chronicles (1993), 697-700. 


ABILEAH, ARIE (1885-1985), Israel pianist. Born in Russia, 
Abileah gave his first concert at the age of six. He studied at the 
Conservatory of Petersburg under Marie Benoit, Liadov, and 
Glazounov and completed his artistic training in Geneva with 
Stavenhagen. He appeared as accompanist of Joseph *Szigeti, 
Joseph *Achron, and Maurice Maréchal. In 1914 he was ap- 
pointed chairman of the piano department at the Music Acad- 
emy in Geneva, a position he held until 1922. He was active in 
1922-26 as a piano teacher in Tel Aviv. During 1926-32 Abileah 
performed at concerts in Paris and New York. In 1932 he set- 
tled in Jerusalem where he was appointed professor at the Mu- 
sic Academy and, as chairman of the Musicians’ Association, 
organized chamber music concert series. He made recordings 
for the Israel Broadcasting Authority. 


[Ury Eppstein] 
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ABIMELECH 


ABILENE, district in Coele-Syria, centered around the city 
of Abila (modern Suq on the Barada River, 16% mi. (27 km.) 
N.W. of Damascus) and extending over the western slopes 
of Mt. Hermon. Originally part of the Iturean principality, 
it was held by the tetrarch Lysanias the Younger in the time 
of Tiberius (Luke 3:1). Gaius Caligula granted it to Agrippa 1 
(Jos., Ant., 18:237) and after the latter’s death, the tetrarchy 
was administered by Roman procurators (44-53 C.E.) until 
Claudius gave it to Agrippa 11 (Jos., Ant., 20:138) who ruled 
it until his death. The local legend connecting Abilene with 
Abel (al-Nabi Abil) is spurious. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schuerer, Gesch, 1 (1904*), 716-21; Pauly- 
Wissowa, 9 (1916), 2379; Bickerman, in: EJ, s.v. Abila, Abilene. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


ABIMELECH (Heb. 4279°38; “the [Divine] Father is King” or 
“the [Divine] King is Father”), king of *Gerar, who appears in 
several incidents in connection with Abraham and Isaac. Each 
of these patriarchs, fearing for his personal safety, represents 
his wife as his sister. Sarah’s honor is saved through a dream 
theophany in which Abimelech’s life is threatened; timely de- 
tection of the subterfuge preserves Rebekah’s virtue. In both 
instances the king’s integrity is manifest and he is righteously 
indignant at the deceit (Gen. 20; 26:1-11). Abimelech is also 
involved with both patriarchs in quarrels over wells (21:25; 
2.6:15-16, 18-21). In both events he is accompanied by Phicol, 
chief of his troops (21:22, 32; 26:26), and concludes treaties 
(21:27-32; 26:28-31). Also, Beer-Sheba figures on each occasion 
(21:31; 26:33). The detailed similarities between the two stories 
and the resemblances of both to that of Genesis 12:10-20 have 
generally led critical scholars to assign Genesis 20-21 to the E 
source and Genesis 12 and 26 to J, regarding all three narra- 
tives as variants of a single tradition. 

The name is ancient, and attested in the form Abi-milki 
as the name of the King of Tyre in the 14" century B.c.£., but 
because the Philistine migrations to Canaan do not antedate 
1100 B.C.E., the title “King of the Philistines” (26:1, 8; cf. 18 - 
not in E) must be viewed as an anachronism. 


[Nahum M. Sarna] 


In the Aggadah 

Abimelech was referred to as a righteous Gentile (Mid. Ps. 34). 
His attempted seizure of Sarah is explained by the fact that he 
was childless, and that he hoped to be blessed with offspring 
by marrying such a pious woman (PdRE 26). Among his pun- 
ishments for his sin were that ruffians entered his house, that 
boils erupted on his body (Gen. R. 64:9), and that his house- 
hold became barren (BK 92a). Abimelech, however, clearly 
did not consider himself to be the only one at fault. Accord- 
ing to the aggadic commentary on his words “Behold it is for 
thee a covering of the eyes” (Gen. 20:16), he said to Abraham 
“You covered my eyes (i.e., by saying that Sarah was your sis- 
ter), therefore the son which you will beget will be of covered 
eyes (i.e., blind).” This prophecy was fulfilled in Isaac’s old age 
(Gen. R. 52:12). The aggadic treatment of Isaac’s relations with 
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ABIMELECH 


Abimelech is briefer. It records that, although he had heard of 
Rebekalh’s great beauty, Abimelech remembered his previous 
punishment, and therefore left her alone (Ag. Ber. 20). How- 
ever, once Isaac had become so wealthy that people kept say- 
ing: “Rather the dung of Isaac’s mules, than Abimelech’s gold 
and silver,’ he became jealous, and claimed that Isaac’s wealth 
was derived from his favors (Gen. R. 64:7). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Skinner, Genesis (ICC, 19307), S.V.; E.A. 
Speiser, Genesis (1964), S.V. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C.S. Ehrlich, The 
Philistines in Transition: A History from ca. 1000-730 BCE (1996); S.D. 
Sperling, The Original Torah (1998), 21-22, 86-90. 


ABIMELECH (for meaning, see previous entry), the male 
offspring of *Gideon the Abiezrite by his Shechemite concu- 
bine (Judg. 8:31). During the period of the Judges Abimelech 
became the ruler of Shechem through the support of his moth- 
er’s family and the local oligarchy (“the lords of Shechem’; 
Judg. 9:2-3 et al.) who financed the hiring of a regiment of 
“worthless and reckless fellows” (9:4). With their aid, Abi- 
melech murdered all but one of the 70 sons of Gideon (see 
*Jotham) in order to eliminate possible claims to the leader- 
ship of Shechem. He had reason for apprehension because of 
Gideon's special connections with this city. The Bible does not 
count Abimelech among the *Judges. He is not credited with 
having “saved” Israel. The placing of his story in the Book of 
Judges is apparently due to its connection with the traditions 
about the house of Gideon. At any rate, Abimelech maintained 
close ties with the Israelites, since he “ruled [not ‘judged’] over 
Israel three years” (9:22). It is probable that the Manassites 
submitted to him because of his paternal lineage, though it is 
possible that he attained power solely by means of the support 
of his hired regiment. It would seem that Abimelech’s connec- 
tion with the Israelites did play a decisive role in contribut- 
ing to his election as a ruler of Shechem. ‘The preservation of 
normal relations with Israel was of vital importance to Ca- 
naanite Shechem which existed as a foreign enclave within the 
boundaries of the tribe of Manasseh. According to the narra- 
tive, the “lords of Shechem” acclaimed Abimelech “king” over 
them (9:6). However, all indications point to the fact that the 
title “king” was used because of the lack of a more appropri- 
ate term for the type of ruler that existed in various cities in 
Syria and Erez Israel who performed the functions and ex- 
ercised the authority of a king. A ruler of this kind was cho- 
sen by the municipal institutions. There is evidence that the 
ruler was dependent on the city’s institutions, which guarded 
their own status and power. Other non-monarchal rulers gov- 
erned in Shechem at different times: Hamor the Hivite, ruler 
of Shechem in the days of Jacob (Gen. 34:2), was “chief of 
the country”; Lab’ayu, chief of Shechem during the 14" cen- 
tury B.c.E., known from the el-Amarna letters, was another 
such example. In the course of time a conflict arose between 
Abimelech and the “lords of Shechem,’ who had chosen him as 
their leader (Judg. 9:23). It appears that he wished to increase 
his power at the expense of the local oligarchy. The appoint- 
ment of Zebul, who was among Abimelech’s most prominent 
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supporters and who protected the latter’s interests in Shechem 
as “the ruler of the city” (9:30), testifies to these aspirations. 
According to the Bible, the “lords of Shechem” placed “men 
in ambush against [Abimelech] on the mountain tops” (9:25) 
in order to prove his incompetence in the delicate area of se- 
curity and to remove him from power. They even conspired 
with *Gaal son of Ebed (9:26), a non-local and non-Israelite 
personage, who headed an army of his own and who seduced 
the Shechemite population by underscoring the city’s descent 
from Hamor the Hivite, its ancient founder (9:28-29). Possi- 
bly this reflects a split within the local population, part sup- 
porting Abimelech and part opposing him. Gaal apparently 
sought and found supporters among the Hivites (Horites) of 
Shechem, who were almost certainly a significant section of 
the city’s population. It is a fact that Abimelech lost support 
precisely among the “lords of Shechem.” 

Since Abimelech had to be informed about the events 
in Shechem by Zebul’s messengers (9:31), it would seem that 
he was not a permanent resident but lived outside the city 
proper. Abimelech hastened to Shechem and attacked Gaal 
and his confederates (9:39-40). Abimelech’s supporters in 
Shechem drove Gaal from the city (9:41). The continuation of 
the story implies that Abimelech decided to turn the territory 
of Shechem into his private estate by conquest. He completely 
destroyed the city, slaughtered its inhabitants, and sowed it 
with salt (9:45). He then invested Thebez (9:50 ff.). During 
the siege of the tower of Thebez he was mortally wounded by 
a millstone thrown down on him by a woman (9:53). Badly 
injured, he asked his armor bearer to slay him rather than 
let him die disgracefully at the hand of a woman (9:54). Al- 
though the story of Abimelech is episodic, it represents a shift 
in Israelite attitudes leading to the establishment of the mon- 
archy. There is an obvious continuity between the Israelites’ 
request that Gideon be king over them and Abimelech’s status 
as ruler of Israel. Only the period of the consolidation of the 
monarchal concept in Israel separated Abimelech’s rule from 
the anointing of Saul. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Nielson, Shechem, a Tradition-Historical 
Investigation (1955); E. Taeubler, Biblische Studien 1: Die Epoche der 
Richter, ed. by H.-J. Zobel (1958); Reviv, in: 1EJ, 16 (1966), 252-7; G. 
Dossin, in: L’Ancien Testament et l’Orient (1957), 163-7 (Orientalia et 
Biblica Lovaniensia, no. 1); Ehrman, in: Tarbiz, 29 (1959), 259; Gevirtz, 
in: VT, 3 (1953), 192-5 (Eng.); van der Meersch, in: Verbum Domini, 31 
(1953), 335-43; Milik, in: Verbum Domini, 31 (1953), 335-43; Milik, in: 
RB, 66 (1959), 550-75; Naor, in: BIES, 20 (1950), 16-20; Fensham, in: 
BA, 24 (1962), 48-50; Gevirtz, in: VT, 13 (1963), 52-62 (Eng.). ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.C. Exum, Was sagt das Richterbuch den Frauen? 
(1997); Y. Amit, Judges (1999), 173-80; D. Herr and M. Boyd, in: BAR 


28/1 (2002), 34-37, 62. 
[Hanoch Reviv] 


ABINADAB (Heb. 279738; “my [or “the”] Divine Father is 
generous’; the root 271 is a common element in West Semitic 
names), the father of Eleazar, Ahio, and Uzzah, who resided 
in Kiriath-Jearim. The ark was brought to Abinadab’s home 
after its wanderings in the Philistine cities and remained 
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there for a period of 20 years. When David undertook to 
move the Ark by oxcart to Jerusalem (11 Sam. 6:3-4; 1 Chron. 
13:7), Abinadab’s son Eleazar was appointed to guard the ark 
(t Sam. 7:1). Abinadab’s two sons, Uzzah (perhaps identical 
with Eleazar) and Ahio, marched the one beside or behind and 
the other in front of it. Josephus relates that Abinadab and his 
sons were Levites (Ant., 6:18; 7:79), a datum unsupported by 
other sources. 


ABIOB, AARON (1535-16052), rabbi, preacher, and bibli- 
cal commentator. Abiob studied under Samuel *Medina, the 
greatest halakhic authority of his time. He was appointed 
rabbi, first in Salonika and subsequently in Constantinople 
and Uskiib. Although a recognized authority in halakhah, 
he would refer cases which he did not wish to decide to his 
teacher in Salonika. His responsa frequently are quoted in 
the responsa of Samuel Medina and in those of Solomon b. 
Abraham Ha-Kohen of Serei. He published Shemen ha-Mor 
(Salonika, 1601), a collection of novellae of other commenta- 
tors and his own exposition of rabbinic dicta in connection 
with the Book of Esther. He compiled commentaries on the 
Pentateuch, called Korban Aharon, developed from the dis- 
courses he delivered on Sabbaths and festivals. The work was 
never published and the manuscript is no longer extant. His 
commentary on Psalms, Beit Aharon, was also unpublished. 
His son Solomon succeeded him as rabbi of Uskiib. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or, no. 266; Rosanes, Togarmah, 2 
(1938), 127; 3 (1938), 74, 125; M.S. Goodblatt, Jewish Life in Turkey in 
the 16** Century (1952), 26; M. Molcho, in: Sinai, 41 (1957), 41. 


ABIR (Abramovitz), DAVID (1922-_), Israeli aerospace en- 
gineer. Abir, who was born in Kaunas, Lithuania, and came 
to Palestine in 1934, was chief instructor of the Aero clubs 
of Palestine, which included the aviation unit of the Palmah 
(1943-46). He served in the Israel Air Force (1949-55) and 
was head of its engineering department in 1954-55. Abir was 
at the Haifa Technion from 1955 to 1972, serving as head of 
the department of mechanics in 1959-61 and then as dean 
(and professor) of the Faculty of Aeronautical Engineering 
(1962-64). He was employed at the British Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, Bristol, U.K. (1964-65) as senior consulting assistant to 
the chief engineer on the Anglo-French Concorde supersonic 
aircraft project. Abir also worked (on leave from the Tech- 
nion) at Israel Aircraft Industries Ltd., Engineering Division, 
in 1968-71, as director of advanced aircraft studies and chair- 
man of research and development. He joined Tel Aviv Uni- 
versity in 1972 as associate dean of the Faculty of Engineer- 
ing (1972-80). Abir was deputy chairman of the Israel Space 
Agency, Ministry of Science and Technology (1983-87) and 
its director general in 1985-87. Abir was chairman of the Na- 
tional Committee for Space Research from 1972 and chairman 
of the National Committee on Data for Science and Technol- 
ogy from 1988, both at the Israel Academy of Sciences and 
Humanities. He served as president (1990-94) of the Interna- 
tional Committee on Data for Science and Technology (co- 
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ABISHAG THE SHUNAMMITE 


DATA) of the International Council of Science (1csv), Paris, 
France, and was a member of the Council of the Interna- 
tional Committee on Space Research (cosPar) of icsu from 
1972. He was a founding member of the Tel Aviv Academic 
College of Engineering (from 1996) and served as its deputy 
president for academic affairs (until 2002). Abir was a fellow 
of the Royal Aeronautical Society, London, U.K. (from 1965) 
and a member of the International Academy of Astronautics, 
Paris, France (from 1972). He contributed papers and articles 
and wrote and edited books and journals in the fields of aero- 
space and technology. He was active in the creation of Hebrew 
terminology in the aviation and related fields, in conjunction 
with the Israel *Academy of the Hebrew Language and other 
organizations. 


[Samuel Aaron Miller / Bracha Rager (2"4 ed.)] 


ABISHAG THE SHUNAMMITE (Heb. 1¥72; “the [Divine] 
Father (?)”; meaning unknown; of *Shunem), an unmarried 
girl who was chosen to serve as sokhenet to King David. The 
term comes from a root skn, “attend to,’ “take care,” and its 
noun forms can be applied to high officials in Hebrew (Is. 
22:15) Abishag’s role was of a lower status. She served as bed 
companion to David in the hope that her fresh beauty would 
induce some warmth in the old man (1 Kings 1:1-4, 15), and 
as his housekeeper. The notice (1:4) that “the king knew her 
not” serves less to impute decrepitude to David than to in- 
form the audience that there would be no other claimants to 
David's throne than Solomon and Adonijah. When Solomon 
became king, *Adonijah, whose life Solomon had spared al- 
though he knew him to be a dangerous rival, asked *Bath- 
Sheba, Solomon's mother, to intercede on his behalf for per- 
mission to marry Abishag. Solomon correctly interpreted this 
request for the former king’s concubine as a bid for the throne 
(See 11 Sam 12:8; 16:20-23), and had Adonijah killed (1 Kings 
2:13-25). Some see in Abishag, who is described as “very fair” 
(1 Kings 1:4), the Shulammite of the Song of Songs (Shulam- 
mite being regarded as the same as Shunammite). 


In the Aggadah 
The aggadah identifies Abishag as the Shunammite who gave 
hospitality to Elisha the prophet (PdreE 33). It relates that she 
was not half as beautiful as Sarah (Sanh. 39b). The fact that 
David did not make Abishag his legal wife is explained as due 
to his refusal to exceed the traditional number of wives (18) 
allowed to a king (Sanh. 22a, and Rashi, ibid.). Solomon’s ac- 
tion is also vindicated on the grounds that the request made 
by Adonijah to be permitted to marry Abishag (1 Kings 2:13 ff.) 
represented a true threat to Solomon's position, as it is only 
the king, and not a commoner, who is allowed to make use of 
the servants of the deceased king (Sanh. 22a). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Noth, Personennamen, index; Ginzberg, 
Legends, index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Cogan, 1 Kings (AB; 
2000), 156; Z. Kallai, in: Z. Talshir (ed.), Homage to Shmuel (2002), 
376-81. 


[Elia Samuele Artom] 
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ABISHAI 


ABISHATI, the son of Zeruiah, brother of *Joab and *Asahel 
and nephew of David. Abishai was one of David’s most loyal 
military officers. He was one of David's three mighty men and 
is credited with killing 300 people (11 Sam. 23:18). Additionally, 
he is said to have been the head of this group, and according 
to some versions he was the head of the thirty heroes (11 Sam. 
23:18; 1 Chron. 11:20). Abishai was one of the three generals 
who defeated Ish-Bosheth, Saul’s son, and Abner, the com- 
mander of Saul’s army. After the battle Abner killed Asahel 
(11 Sam. 2:18 ff.). According to 11 Samuel 3:30, Abishai and his 
brother Joab eventually avenged their brother's death. How- 
ever, the Septuagint apparently did not hold them respon- 
sible for this murder, reading arevu (“lie in wait”) instead of 
haregu (“killed”) of the masoretic text. David, nevertheless, 
certainly thought both of them guilty (11 Sam. 3:39). Abishai 
defeated the Canaanite confederation against David (11 Sam. 
10), and during Absalom’s revolt he commanded one-third of 
David's forces (11 Sam. 18:2). Additionally, he was instrumen- 
tal in suppressing Sheba, the son of Bichri (11 Sam. 20:6-10). 
He was also one of David's leading generals in other wars with 
the Philistines (11 Sam. 21:15-17) and the Edomites (1 Chron. 
18:12); he rescued David at Nob from the threats of a Philis- 
tine giant, who has been referred to in some sources as Ish- 
bibenob (11 Sam. 21:16-17); and he was against the king's pol- 
icy of making peace with his enemies (11 Sam. 16:9-10, 19:23). 
Abishai’s suggestion to kill Saul in his camp was refused by 
David (1 Sam. 26:6ff.). 


In the Aggadah 

Abishai’s rescue of David (11 Sam. 21:16-17) illustrates his pi- 
ety and valor. David had been enticed over the Philistine bor- 
der by Satan and there seized by Ishbibenob, the brother of 
Goliath. This was miraculously revealed to Abishai while he 
was bathing in preparation for the Sabbath. He was aided in 
his search for David by the fact that the earth contracted un- 
der him. On his way he encountered and slew Orpah. When 
Ishbibenob saw him approaching, he planted his spear in the 
ground and threw David up in the air saying: “Let him fall 
on it and perish.” Abishai, however, pronounced the Divine 
Name, and David remained suspended in the air until he de- 
scended safely in answer to a prayer of Abishai. Abishai and 
David foiled the final attack of the enraged giant by weak- 
ening him with taunts about his mother’s death at Abishai’s 
hands (Sanh. 95a). Abishai was equal to 70,000 men of Israel 
(Mid. Ps. 17:4). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Schley, ABD 1:24-6. 


ABITBOL, Moroccan family of rabbis, dayyanim, talmudists, 
and jurists, who led the community of Sefrou. Information 
about the Abitbol family is found in many Moroccan docu- 
ments (responsa, collections of letters, etc.), mostly unpub- 
lished. The British Museum houses a bulky manuscript (Mar- 
goliouth, Cat, 4 (1935), 161, Or. 11, 114), entitled Sefer Iggerot 
u-Melizot, containing poems, but mainly the exchange of 
correspondence between Moroccan rabbis between 1760 and 
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1810. The manuscript contains valuable information on the 
history of Moroccan Jewry in general, and the Abitbol family 
of Sefrou in particular. 

(1) SAUL JESHUA BEN ISAAC (c. 1740-1809), called Rav 
Shisha (the Hebrew initials of his name). Rav Shisha became 
rabbi and dayyan in Sefrou at the age of 18, and served for 50 
years. His rabbinical decisions were honored in rabbinical 
courts in Morocco during and after his lifetime. His responsa 
were collected by his descendants and published in Jerusalem 
under the title Avnei Shayish (1930', 1934”). The second volume 
also contained a collection of biblical and talmudic glosses, 
sermons, etc., entitled Avnei Kodesh, which are not his work, 
but that of another rabbi of Sefrou, Jekuthiel Michael El- 
baz. The poet David Hasin composed two piyyutim to honor 
him and his son RAPHAEL (cf. Tehillah le-David, 1787). 
Jacob Berdugo mourned his death in a dirge (cf. Kol Yaakov, 
1844). 

[Haim Zafrani] 


(2) AMOR BEN SOLOMON (1782-1854), Moroccan scholar, 
codifier, and dayyan. Born in Sefrou, Abitbol maintained a 
yeshivah there at his own expense and supported needy schol- 
ars. Many communities turned to him with their halakhic 
problems. His voluminous library contained many rare manu- 
scripts, among them hundreds of letters addressed to him and 
to his father from all parts of North Africa, particularly Mo- 
rocco (Ms. British Museum no. Or. 11. 114; a second group is 
the Benayahu collection). These contain important informa- 
tion about valuable works and manuscripts. Some of his own 
and his father’s responsa were published as Minhat ha-Omer 
(1950). This volume includes a collection of his homilies, Omer 
Man, and 26 of his poems and elegies, including one bakashah 
in Arabic. Other responsa by him are scattered throughout the 
works of his Moroccan contemporaries. Some of his works are 
still in manuscript. His two sons, Hayyim Elijah and Raphael, 
were also well-known rabbinic scholars. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Ben-Naim, Malkhei Rabbanan (1931), 102d; 
J.M. Toledano, Ner ha-Maarav (1911), 190; Yaari, Sheluhei 709; M. 
Benayahu, in: Minhah le-Avraham (Elmaleh) (1959), 30 ff. 


ABI ZIMRA, ISAAC MANDIL BEN ABRAHAM (16" cen- 
tury), liturgical poet who lived in Algiers. His father Abraham 
b. Meir Abi Zimra, born in Malaga, author of some poetical 
compositions, came “from the bitter expulsion of 1492 to the 
city of Tlemcen” (Abraham Gavison, Omer ha-Shikhhah, 1748, 
134a). Abraham Gavison, who knew Isaac, called him “the 
great poet” (ibid., 122b). Over 60 of Isaac’s piyyutim, which 
were strongly influenced by Arabic poetry, are to be found in 
various manuscripts. Until recently, various communities in 
North Africa recited his poems. A complete edition of poems 
was prepared by H.J. Schirmann, but never published. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Lit Poesie, 535-6; Slouschz, in: Reshu- 
mot, 4 (1926), 25, 27; Zulay, ibid., 5 (1927), 444ff.; Davidson, Ozar, 4 
(1933), 422. 
[Abraham Meir Habermann] 
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ABKHAZIYA (formerly Abkhaz Autonomous Soviet So- 
cialist Republic), within Georgia, Transcaucasia, on the east- 
ern shore of the Black Sea. Formerly part of the Ottoman 
Empire, Abkhaziya became a Russian protectorate in 1810. 
During the czarist regime, since it lay beyond the *Pale of Set- 
tlement, Abkhaziya was barred to Jews from European Russia. 
In 1846 Jewish artisans were given permission to live tempo- 
rarily in Sukhum (now Sukhumi), the main city, and by 1897 
there were 156 Jews. After the 1917 revolution the number of 
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Jews in Abkhaziya increased considerably. The 1959 census 
recorded 3,332 Jews (0.8% of the total population), 3,124 liv- 
ing in urban settlements and 208 in rural. The majority were 
concentrated in Sukhumi and most of them were Georgian 
Jews (see *Georgia). A new synagogue with accommodation 
for 500 congregants was built in 1960, and a congregation was 
reported active in 1963. After the dismantling of the Soviet 
Union in the 1990s, Abkhaziya proclaimed independence and 
cessation from Georgia, leading to a war in 1993 that ended 
with the defeat of the Georgian army and Russian troops in- 
tervening and separating the belligerents. The war caused the 
Jews of Abkhaziya to leave, mostly for Israel. Abkhaziya is not 
recognized by other governments as an independent country. 
See also *Caucasus. 


[Yehuda Slutsky / Shmuel Spector (2"4 ed.)] 


ABLUTION (Heb. 77°20; “immersion”), act of washing per- 
formed to correct a condition of ritual impurity and restore 
the impure to a state of ritual purity. The ritually impure (or 
unclean) person is prohibited from performing certain func- 
tions and participating in certain rites. Ablution, following a 
withdrawal period and, in some cases, other special rituals, 
renders him again “clean” and permitted to perform those acts 
which his impurity had prevented. Ablution must not be con- 
fused with washing for the sake of cleanliness. This is evident 
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ABLUTION 


from the requirement that the body be entirely clean before 
ablution (Maim., Yad, Mikvaot 11:16), but there may never- 
theless be some symbolic connection. The ablutions, as well 
as the impurities which they were deemed to remove, were 
decreed by biblical law, and understood by the rabbis in reli- 
gious and not in hygienic or magical terms. This is shown by R. 
Johanan b. Zakkai’s retort to his disciples who had questioned 
an explanation he gave to a non-Jew about ritual purity: ““The 
dead do not contaminate and the water does not purify: It is 
a command (gezeirah) of God and we have no right to ques- 
tion it” (Num. R. 19:4). 

Ablution is common to most ancient religions. Shinto- 
ists, Buddhists, and Hindus all recognize ablution as part of 
their ritual practice and there is ample evidence concerning 
its role in ancient Egypt and Greece (Herodotus, 2:37; Hes- 
iod, Opera et Dies, 722). Most ancient peoples held doctrines 
about ritual impurity and ablution was the most common 
method of purification. In varying forms ablution is impor- 
tant to Christianity and Islam as well; this is hardly surpris- 
ing since they are both post-Judaic religions. In Jewish his- 
tory there have been several sects that have laid great stress 
on the importance of ablution. The *Essenes (Jos., Wars, 2:129, 
149, 150) and the *Qumran community (Zadokite Document, 
10:10 ff; 11:18 ff. and other pss texts) both insisted on frequent 
ablutions as did the Hemerobaptists mentioned by the Church 
Fathers. The tovelei shaharit (“morning bathers”) mentioned 
in Tosefta Yadayim 2:20 perhaps may be identified with the 
latter but more likely were an extreme group within the gen- 
eral Pharisaic tradition (Ber. 22a; Rashi, ad loc.). 

In the Jewish tradition there are three types of ablution 
according to the type of impurity involved: complete immer- 
sion, immersion of hands and feet, and immersion of hands 
only. 


Complete Immersion 

In the first type of ablution the person or article to be purified 
must undergo total immersion in either mayim hayyim (“live 
water”), ie., a spring, river, or sea, or a *mikveh, which is a 
body of water of at least 40 seahs (approx. 120 gallons) that has 
been brought together by natural means, not drawn. The per- 
son or article must be clean with nothing adhering (hazizah) 
to him or it, and must enter the water in such a manner that 
the water comes into contact with the entire area of the sur- 
face. According to law one such immersion is sufficient, but 
three have become customary. Total immersion is required 
for most cases of ritual impurity decreed in the Torah (see 
*Purity and Impurity, Ritual). Immersions were required es- 
pecially of the priests since they had to be in a state of pu- 
rity in order to participate in the Temple service or eat of the 
“holy” things. The high priest immersed himself five times 
during the service of the Day of Atonement. Other individu- 
als had to be ritually pure even to enter the Temple. However, 
it became customary among the Pharisees to maintain a state 
of purity at all times, a fact from which their Hebrew name 
Perushim (“separated ones”) may have developed (L. Finkel- 
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stein, The Pharisees (1962°), 76 ff.; R.T. Herford, The Pharisees 
(1924), 31ff.). 

Total immersion also came to form part of the ceremony 
of *conversion to Judaism, although there is a difference of 
opinion concerning whether it is required for males in ad- 
dition to circumcision, or in lieu of it (Yev. 46a). Since the 
destruction of the Temple, or shortly thereafter, the laws of 
impurity have been in abeyance. The reason is that the ashes 
of the *red heifer, which are indispensible for the purifica- 
tion ritual, are no longer available. Thus, everybody is now 
considered ritually impure. The only immersions still pre- 
scribed are those of the *niddah and the proselyte, because 
these do not require the ashes of the red heifer and because 
the removal of the impurity concerned is necessary also for 
other than purely sacral purposes (entry into the Temple area, 
eating of “holy” things). The niddah is thereby permitted to 
have sexual relations and the proselyte is endowed with the 
full status of the Jew. 

In addition to the cases mentioned in the Bible, the rab- 
bis ordained that after any seminal discharge, whether or not 
resulting from copulation, total immersion is required in or- 
der to be ritually pure again for prayer or study of the Torah. 
Since this was a rabbinical institution, immersion in drawn 
water or even pouring nine kav (approx. 4% gallons) of water 
over the body was considered sufficient. The ordinance was at- 
tributed to Ezra (BK 82a, b) but it did not find universal accep- 
tance and was later officially abolished (Ber. 21b-22a; Maim., 
Yad, Keriat Shema 4:8). Nevertheless, the pious still observe 
this ordinance. The observant also immerse themselves before 
the major festivals, particularly the Day of Atonement, and 
there are hasidic sects whose adherents immerse themselves 
on the eve of the Sabbath as well. The Reform movement, on 
the other hand, has entirely abolished the practice of ritual ab- 
lution. There was a custom in some communities to immerse 
the body after death in the mikveh as a final purification ritual. 
This practice was strongly discouraged by many rabbis, how- 
ever, on the grounds that it discouraged women from attend- 
ing the mikveh, when their attendance was required by bibli- 
cal law. The most widespread custom is to wash the deceased 
with nine kav of water. 

The immersion of the niddah and the proselyte require 
*kavvanah (“intention”) and the recitation of a benediction. 
The proselyte recites the benediction after the immersion be- 
cause until then he cannot affirm the part which says “... God 
of our fathers ... who has commanded us.” Since ablution at 
its due time is a mitzvah it may be performed on the Sabbath, 
but not, nowadays, on the Ninth of Av or the Day of Atone- 
ment. Except for the niddah and the woman after childbirth 
whose immersion should take place after nightfall, all immer- 
sions take place during the day. 

Vessels to be used for the preparation and consumption 
of food that are made of metal or glass (there is a difference 
of opinion concerning china and porcelain) and that are pur- 
chased from a non-Jew must be immersed in a mikveh be- 
fore use. This immersion is to remove the “impurity of the 
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Gentiles” (a conception which was introduced, perhaps, to 
discourage assimilation), and is different from the process of 
ritual cleansing by which used vessels are cleansed to remove 
non-kosher food which might have penetrated their walls. 
This immersion is also accompanied by a benediction. 


Washing the Hands and Feet 
This second type of ablution was a requirement for the priests 
before participating in the Temple service (Ex. 30:17ff.). 


Washing the Hands 

This is by far the most widespread form of ablution. The 
method of washing is either by immersion up to the wrist or 
by pouring % log (approx. % pint) of water over both hands 
from a receptacle with a wide mouth, the lip of which must 
be undamaged. The water should be poured over the whole 
hand up to the wrist, but is effective as long as the fingers are 
washed up to the second joint. The hands must be clean and 
without anything adhering to them; rings must be removed 
so that the water can reach the entire surface area. The water 
should not be hot or discolored and it is customary to per- 
form the act by pouring water over each hand three times (Sh. 
Ar., OH 159, 1960, 161). The handwashing ritual is commonly 
known as netilat yadayim, a term whose source is not entirely 
clear. It has been suggested that netilah means “taking” and 
thus the expression would be “taking water to the hands,” but 
the rabbinic interpretation is “lifting of the hands” and is as- 
sociated with Psalms 134:2. 

Washing the hands is a rabbinic ordinance to correct the 
condition of tumat yadayim, the impurity of the hands, which 
notion itself is of rabbinic origin. Among the biblical laws of 
purity washing the hands is mentioned only once (Lev. 15:11). 
According to one tradition “impurity of the hands” (and wash- 
ing them as a means of purification) was instituted by King 
Solomon, while another has it that the disciples of Hillel and 
Shammai were responsible for it (Shab. 14a—-b). It seems that 
the custom spread from the priests, who washed their hands 
before eating consecrated food, to the pious among the laity 
and finally became universal. The detailed regulations con- 
cerning “impurity of the hands” constitute one of the 18 or- 
dinances adopted in accord with the opinion of the school of 
Shamma i against the school of Hillel, and it met at first with 
considerable opposition. In order to establish the practice the 
rabbis warned of dire consequences for those who disregarded 
it, even going so far as to predict premature death (Shab. 62b; 
Sot. 4b). R. Akiva, who personally disapproved of the ordi- 
nance, nevertheless used the limited water allowed him in 
prison for this ablution rather than for drinking (Er. 21b). In 
the New Testament there are several references which suggest 
that Jesus and his disciples demonstrated their opposition to 
rabbinic authority by disregarding this ordinance (Mark 7:1; 
Matt 15:1; Luke 11:37). 

The washing of the hands most observed today is that 
required before eating bread, although according to rabbinic 
sources washing after the meal before grace is considered 
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at least of equal importance. The reason given for this latter 
washing is to remove any salt adhering to the fingers which 
could cause serious injury to the eyes (Er. 17b). It is possible 
that these washings derive from contemporary Roman ta- 
ble manners, and there is also mention of washing between 
courses (mayim emza’iyyim, Hul. 1058). 

In modern times, priests have their hands washed by 
the Levites before they perform the ceremony of the Priestly 
Blessing during public prayer services. The laver thus has be- 
come the heraldic symbol for the Levites and often appears 
on their tombstones. Washing the hands is required on many 
other occasions, some of which are motivated by hygienic 
considerations and others by superstitious beliefs. A list of 
occasions for washing the hands was compiled by Samson b. 
Zadok in the 13" century: they include immediately on ris- 
ing from sleep (in order to drive the evil spirits away), before 
prayer, after leaving the toilet, after touching one’s shoes or 
parts of the body usually covered, and after leaving a cemetery 
(Tashbaz 276; Sh. Ar., OH 4:18). 

The fact that ablution was so widespread in ancient reli- 
gions and cultures makes it likely that the Jewish practice was 
influenced by contemporaneous cults. It is, however, difficult 
to ascertain the extent of this influence and it is possible that 
the rabbis were reacting against contemporary practices rather 
than imitating them. It is clear that, to the rabbis, the main 
purpose of any ablution was to become “holy” and the sys- 
tem they created was meant to keep the Jew conscious of this 
obligation. “‘(God is the hope [Hebrew “mikveh”] of Israel)’ 
(Jer. 17:13); just as the mikveh cleanses the impure so will God 
cleanse Israel” (Yom. 85b). 


[Raphael Posner] 


Women and Ablution 

Immersion for women following menstruation and childbirth 
is a rabbinic, not a biblical, requirement. The halakhic regu- 
lations appear particularly in rB Niddah, which discusses the 
practical consequences for male ritual purity of women’s men- 
strual and non-menstrual discharges. On the eighth “white 
day,’ following the cessation of menstrual flow, the wife must 
immerse in the mikveh (ritual bath) before marital relations 
can resume. Jewish girls were traditionally taught to comply 
strictly and promptly with the regulations connected with the 
niddah (the menstruating woman). Ablution, which took place 
only after the body and hair had been thoroughly cleansed, 
had to be complete. Halakhah demanded a single immersion 
but three became customary. Post-menstrual and post-par- 
tum women usually visited the mikveh at night, often accom- 
panied by other women. 

In the first half of the 20" century, female ritual ablution 
declined significantly in North America, even among nomi- 
nally traditional families, despite Orthodox exhortations in 
sermons and written tracts on the spiritual and medical ben- 
efits of taharat ha-mishpahah (family purity regulations), as 
these laws came to be called. Factors militating against ritual 
immersion included disaffection of Americanized children of 
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immigrants with their parents’ Old World ways, the success 
of liberal forms of organized Judaism that did not advocate 
such ablutions, and the deterrent effect of ill-maintained and 
unhygienic mikvaot. Many Jewish feminist writers of the late 
20 century also condemned taharat ha-mishpahah regula- 
tions as archaic expressions of male anxiety about the biologi- 
cal processes of the female body that reinforced the predomi- 
nant construction in rabbinic Judaism of women as other and 
lesser than men. 

The 1980s and 1990s saw a resurgence in the numbers of 
Orthodox Jews and a new sympathy among non-Orthodox 
denominations for various previously discarded practices of 
traditional Judaism. In this era, positive new interpretations 
of ritual ablution developed, accompanied by construction 
of attractive modern mikvaot. Orthodox advocates of taha- 
rat ha-mishpahah regulations praised the ways in which they 
enhanced the sanctity of marriage and human sexuality and 
extolled the feeling of personal renewal and rebirth that fol- 
lowed each immersion. 

At the beginning of the 21°t century, ritual ablution be- 
came a symbolic expression of a new spiritual beginning for 
both women and men in all branches of North American 
Jewish practice beyond the domain of taharat ha-mishpahah. 
In addition to conversion to Judaism, rituals developed in- 
corporating mikveh immersion as part of bar mitzvah and 
bat mitzvah (coming of age); before Jewish holidays; prior to 
marriage; in cases of miscarriage, infertility, and illness; and 
following divorce, sexual assault, or other life-altering events. 
An indication of the probable long-term impact of this trend 
was the increased construction of mikvaot by non-Orthodox 
communities. 


[Judith R. Baskin (2"4 ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenstein, Dinim, 147-8; N. Lamm, A Hedge 
of Roses: Jewish Insights into Marriage ... (1966). ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
puy: R. Adler, “In Your Blood, Live’: Re-Visions of a Theology of 
Purity,’ in: D. Orenstein and J.R. Litman (eds.), Lifecycles 2 (1997), 
197-206; J.R. Baskin, “Women and Ritual Immersion in Medieval 
Ashkenaz,’ in: L. Fine (ed.), Judaism in Practice (2001), 131-42; Fon- 
robert, C. Menstrual Purity (2000); R. Slonim (ed.), Total Immer- 
sion: A Mikvah Anthology (1996); R.R. Wasserfall (ed.), Women and 
Water (1999). 


ABNER (Heb. 1738 ,1338), cousin of King *Saul and “captain 
of his host” (1 Sam. 14:50-51); from 1 Chronicles 8:33 it would 
appear that Abner was Saul’s uncle. At court he occupied 
the seat of honor next to Jonathan, the crown prince (1 Sam. 
20:25). In his conflict with Saul, David seems to have sus- 
pected Abner of plotting against him (24:10; 26:19). Abner did 
in fact accompany Saul in his pursuit of David, who taunted 
him with not guarding his master properly (26:16). After the 
death of Saul and three of his sons on Mount Gilboa, Abner 
made Saul’s son *Ish-Bosheth king over Israel with his capi- 
tal at *Mahanaim in Transjordan, while Judah broke away and 
elected David as their king in Hebron (11 Sam. 2:8-11). During 
the subsequent warfare between Israel and Judah, Abner and 
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his men were routed by David's captain, Joab, at the Pool of 
Gibeon; Abner killed Joab’s younger brother Asahel, but re- 
luctantly and in self-defense. He then made a moving appeal 
to Joab to stop the fratricidal combat (2:12-32). Abner was re- 
proved by Ish-Bosheth for having lain with Rizpah, the daugh- 
ter of Aiah, a concubine of King Saul, thus possibly betraying 
his own aspirations to the kingship (3:7). In his anger Abner 
communicated with David and conspired with “the Elders of 
Israel” and Saul’s own tribe of Benjamin to offer David the 
crown of a reunited Israel (3:12 ff.). At Hebron he and his son 
were well received and entertained, while his enemy Joab was 
away (3:20). Abner promised to rally the entire nation around 
David. On his return Joab reproached David and warned 
him against Abner’s intrigue. Without the king’s knowledge 
he lured Abner back to Hebron and murdered him at the 
city’s gate (3:30). In this act he also avenged Asahel’s death 
and rid himself of a potential rival, as David had probably 
promised the chief captaincy to Abner in return for making 
him king over all Israel. Shocked by this treacherous deed, 
David cursed Joab and his house. He had Abner buried with 
full honors; his beautiful dirge and tribute to Abner, “A prince 
and a great man has fallen this day in Israel” became famous 
(3:31ff.). On his deathbed David charged his son Solomon to 
avenge Abner’s murder (1 Kings 2:5, 32). According to one 
tradition Abner’s tomb is in Hebron near the cave of *Mach- 
pelah. 


[Gustav Yaacob Ormann] 


In the Aggadah 

Abner, a giant of extraordinary strength (Eccles. R. 9:11) was 
the son of the Witch of En-Dor (PdRE 33). It was he who re- 
futed Doeg’s argument against the admission of Moabite 
women “in the assembly of the Lord” (see Deut. 23:4) and, 
supported by Samuel, he established the rule “a Moabite but 
not a Moabitess,’ thus enabling David to reign over Israel 
(Yev. 76b). Abner justified his slaying of Asahel as an action 
in self-defense, but since he could have merely wounded him, 
Abner deserved his violent death (Sanh. 49a). Although a pi- 
ous man (Gen. R. 82:4) and a “lion in the law” (Ty Peah 1:1, 
16a) Abner was guilty of many misdeeds which warranted his 
death. It was in his favor that he had refused to obey Saul’s 
command to kill the priests at Nob; but he should have inter- 
vened actively and prevented Saul from executing his bloody 
design (Sanh. 20a). Even if Abner could not have influenced 
the king in this matter (ibid.), he was guilty of having frus- 
trated a reconciliation between David and Saul and of think- 
ing little of human life (rj Pe'ah 1:1, 16a). However he was 
right in espousing the cause of Saul’s son Ish-Bosheth against 
David for he knew from tradition that God had promised 
two kings to the tribe of Benjamin, and it was therefore his 
duty to transmit the throne to the son of Saul the Benjami- 
nite (Gen. R. 82:4). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Noth, Personennamen, 167; Bright, Hist, 169, 
175-7; E. Auerbach, Wueste und gelobtes Land, 1 (1932), 221-4; Ginz- 
berg, Legends, index, EM, 1 (1965), 59-60. 
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ABNER OF BURGOS (also Alfonso of Valladolid or of Bur- 
gOs; Cc. 1270-1340), apostate and anti-Jewish polemicist. Abner 
was practicing as a physician in Burgos in 1295, at the time of 
the appearance of the false prophet in *Avila. Some of those 
who had been confused by miraculous portents they had wit- 
nessed came to Abner for medical advice. Their reports shook 
Abner’s own faith in Judaism, which was already troubled by 
doubts. The phenomenon of the sufferings of the Jews in ex- 
ile and of the righteous had long disturbed him, and he expe- 
rienced visions which he was unable to interpret. Finding no 
solution in the Bible or the doctrines of the Jewish and Arab 
philosophers, he turned to the New Testament and the works 
of the Christian theologians. Abner wrestled with this prob- 
lem for 25 years. Jewish scholars tried to restore his faith, but 
he eventually became converted to Christianity when he was 
about 50. Some time after his conversion, he sent his disciple, 
Isaac b. Joseph ibn *Pollegar (Pulgar), a copy of a pamphlet 
setting forth his messianic theories. Pulgar responded with a 
work which he circulated among the Jewish communities in 
Spain. Abner subsequently published a number of books and 
tracts written in Hebrew and directed to Jews. Some were 
later translated into Castilian under his supervision. He also 
engaged in his old age in oral disputes with Jewish scholars, 
including *Moses b. Joshua of Narbonne. In 1334 he tried to 
convince the elders of Toledo that they had erred in fixing the 
date of Passover. 

Abner was among the first apostates to formulate an 
ideological justification for conversion. He rejected the ra- 
tionalist interpretations of the Torah current in his day and 
avoided taking a stand on the *Kabbalah, which was known 
to him. The theological system which he propounded ac- 
cepts predestination, identified with astrological influences, 
as well as philosophic determinism. The theories expressed in 
his Iggeret ha-Gezerah (“Epistle on Fate”) combine astrology 
with the doctrine of fatalism of Muslim theologians and the 
Christology of Paul and Augustine. Abner found the answer 
to the problem of salvation - individual salvation as well as 
the salvation of all Christians, who alone truly deserved the 
name “Israel” - in the doctrines of the Trinity and Incarna- 
tion, which he tried to ascribe to Aristotle and the aggadic 
Midrashim (following Raymond *Martini’s Pugio Fidei). He 
proposed harsh measures for dealing with the Jewish ques- 
tion, including conversionist preaching, isolation of the Jews 
from the Christian population, and stirring up mob violence. 
These proposals he justified by means of malicious allegations 
about the Talmud. Following the example of the Karaites, Ab- 
ner alleged that the Talmud contained an evil “Ten Command- 
ments.” He employed Karaite arguments against the Talmud 
in addition to the criticisms of contemporary rationalists and 
did not shrink from publishing blatant forgeries. He repeated 
current slanders that the Jews displayed a hostile and unethical 
attitude toward Gentiles and gave them a sharper edge. 

Some of Abner’s works have not yet been published and 
others have been lost, including his Milhamot Adonai (“Wars 
of the Lord”) which he wrote in Hebrew and translated into 
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Castilian at the request of the Infanta Dofia Blanca. Preserved 
in Castilian translation are Abner’s major work Moreh Zedek 
(“Teacher of Righteousness”), under the title Mostrador de 
Justicia, and his tract Minhat Kenaot (“Offering of Zeal”), di- 
rected against Isaac Pulgar. In the original Hebrew are Sefer 
Teshuvot li-Meharef (“Refutation of the Blasphemer”), a reply 
to Pulgar and other minor polemics. Pulgar assembled his 
arguments against Abner in his Ezer ha-Dat (“Aid to Faith’), 
in which, as customary in the works of other polemicists, he 
quotes from Abner’s writings. Hasdai *Crescas, in his Or Ado- 
nai, quotes whole passages from Abner’s works in order to re- 
fute them. Subsequently, the apostates *Solomon ha-Levi of 
Burgos (Pablo de Santa Maria) and Joshua Lorki (Gerénimo 
de Santa Fe) drew upon Abner’s arguments. In conjunction 
with the Pugio Fidei of Raymond Martini, Abner’s writings 
served as source material for later polemics against Judaism 
in Spanish Christian literature in general. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, index; Sefarad, index vols. 1-15, 
s.v. Abner de Burgos and Valladolid, Alfonso de; E. Ashkenazi, Divrei 
Hakhamim (1849), 37 ff.; Graetz-Rabbinowitz, 5 (1896), 396-9; Y. Baer, 
in: Minhah le David (1935), 198 ff.; Baer, Urkunden, 1 pt. 2 (1936), 144, 
521; idem, in: Tarbiz, 11 (1939/40), 188ff.; idem, in: Sefer ha-Yovel... 
G. Scholem (1958), 152-63 (Tarbiz, 27 (1957/58); J. Rosenthal, in: 
Mehkarim... Abraham A. Neumann (1962), 1-34 (Hebrew section); 
idem, in: Mehkarim u-Mekorot, 1 (1967), 324-67: Guttmann, Philos- 
ophies, 230-2, 271-2. 


[Zvi Avneri] 


ABOAB, Spanish family whose descendants remained promi- 
nent among the Sephardim of the Mediterranean world as well 
as in the ex-Marrano communities of Northern Europe. The 
origin of the name is obscure. The family produced many out- 
standing Jewish scholars in Spain (see Isaac Aboab, 1 and 11). 
After the expulsion from Spain, it was found in North Africa, 
Turkey, Italy (where the form Aboaf became common), and 
elsewhere. Some members of the family, who fell victims to 
the forced conversion in Portugal in 1497, preserved the name 
in secret, resumed it when they reentered Judaism (sometimes 
with the addition of their baptismal surnames, e.g., Fonseca, 
Dias, Falleiro) and became outstanding in the communities 
of the Marrano Diaspora (see Samuel *Aboab, Isaac *Aboab 
de Fonseca). ABRAHAM, formerly Gongalo Cardozo, who 
traded with the Iberian Peninsula under the name of Dionis 
Genis, was one of the deputies of the Jewish community of 
Amsterdam in 1638. ELIAS conducted a printing establishment 
there in 1643-44, and DANIEL SEMAH practiced medicine af- 
ter graduating at Utrecht in 1667. DAVID, a convert, made his 
name in England by some pretentious publications, including 
Remarks on Dr. Sharpe’s Dissertations ... concerning ... Elohim 
and Berith (London, 1751). He is possibly identical with the 
DAVID, born in Italy, who was excommunicated in Curagao in 
1746 after a bitter controversy with the rabbinate. Members of 
the family resident in Brazil in 1648-54 included Moszs, who 
later found his way to New York, where he is recorded in 1684. 
MOSES, formerly of Surinam, conducted learned religious dis- 
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cussions at Leghorn and elsewhere with the Christian scholar 
Veyssiere de la Croze, who described them in his Entretiens sur 
divers sulets ... de critique et religion (Amsterdam, 1711?). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loewenstein, in: MGwJ, 48 (1904), 661-701; 
50 (1906), 374-5; M. Eisenbeth, Les Juifs de l'Afrique du Nord (1936), 
76; ESN, 10-14; Roth, Mag Bibl, 285, nos. 60, 62; 336, no. 4; 409, no. 
18; Rosenbloom, Biogr Dict, 2; A. Wiznitzer, Jews in Colonial Brazil 
(1960), 137; F. Secret, in: Les Nouveaux Cahiers, 3 (1965), 37-43. 


[Cecil Roth] 


ABOAB, IMMANUEL (c. 1555-1628), protagonist of Juda- 
ism among the Crypto-Jews. The little that is known about his 
life is derived from his major work Nomologia, and from his 
letters to many Crypto-Jews in Western Europe. He was born 
in Porto into a New Christian family, his father being Hen- 
rique Gomes (Isaac Aboab). After his father’s death when he 
was quite young, he was brought up by his grandfather Du- 
arte Dias (Abraham Aboab, son of Isaac *Aboab 11 “the last 
gaon of Castile”; see accompanying genealogical tree), who 
negotiated with the Portuguese authorities for the entrance of 
the Castilian refugees into the country and was subsequently 
a victim of the forced conversion of 1497; he mentioned his 
grandfather quite often. In 1585 Aboab escaped to Italy, where 
he professed Judaism and studied Hebrew literature. In 1597 
he had a religious discussion with an Englishman at Pisa; at 
the time he was one of the parnasim of the community, where 
his signature appears on some of the ordinances in 1599; sub- 
sequently he was in Reggio Emilia (where he was in contact 
with the kabbalist Menahem Azariah da *Fano) and Ferrara, 
where he had a debate with a Christian scholar on the trans- 
lations of the Bible, claiming that the Hebrew version is the 
authentic one. He then moved to Spoleto, and later to Ven- 
ice, where he is said to have delivered a discourse on the loy- 
alty of the Jewish people before Doge Marino Grimani and 
the Grand Council in 1603. Four years later he was at Corfu, 
where he appeared on important business before the Venetian 
commander Orazio del Monte, with whom he later carried on 
a correspondence on the nature of angels. He probably spent 
some time in North Africa and Amsterdam. In Venice he be- 
came the hakham of the Spanish and Portuguese community 
until his departure to Israel late in life with a party of 36 rela- 
tives to join his daughter Gracia, who maintained two acade- 
mies, in Safed and Jerusalem, and was in charge of the money 
collected for the support of the scholars. Aboab was a vigorous 
defender of Judaism, especially among his fellow Marranos 
who, while skeptical of Christianity, did not appreciate Jew- 
ish tradition. In the last years of his life, he wrote a forceful 
letter to a Marrano friend in France urging him to return to 
Judaism. The letter was filled with learned arguments and il- 
lustrations from history and was used in manuscript by later 
scholars. His principal work was his Nomologia o Discursos 
legales, written in Spanish between 1615 and 1625 in Venice, a 
defense of the validity and divine origin of the Jewish tradi- 
tion and the Oral Law, published posthumously by his heirs 
(Amsterdam, 1629; 2"4 ed. by I. Lopes, ibid., 1727). The title of 
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the book, Nomologia (“The Theory of the Names”) refers to the 
names of scholars from the days of Moses until his own time. 
The book was published at the persistent request of Sephardi 
Jews in Western Europe. Aboab claimed that the Written and 
Oral Laws were inseparable. Displaying a wide knowledge of 
Talmud and Kabbalah as well as Latin and secular learning, 
it includes much valuable historical information, especially 
about scholars who left Spain and Portugal after the expul- 
sion. In chaper 29 Aboab conducted debates with two such 
Jews who denied the validity of the rabbinic traditions. His 
letters sent to Converso or ex-Converso acquaintances are a 
valuable source of information on the religious, theological, 
and social problems they encountered in Jewish communities 
where they settled. Aboab strongly criticized those who re- 
turned to the Iberian Peninsula after their difficult experience 
as Jews. His literary and religious projects were interrupted by 
his death in Jerusalem. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loewenstein, in: MGWJ, 48 (1904), 666-8; 
Sonne, in: JQR, 22 (1931/32), 247-93; C. Roth, Venice (1930), 68, 207, 
315; idem, in: JQR, 23 (1932/33), 121-62. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. 
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Orfali, Imanuel Aboab’s “Nomologia o discursos legales” (Heb., 1997). 
[Cecil Roth / Yom Tov Assis (24 ed.)] 


ABOAB, ISAAC I (end of the 14" century), rabbinic au- 
thor and preacher; probably lived in Spain. His father seems 
to have been called Abraham and may have been the Abra- 
ham Aboab to whom *Judah b. Asher of Toledo (d. 1349) ad- 
dressed responsa (Zikhron Yehudah, 53a and 60a). After de- 
voting most of his life to secular affairs Isaac turned to writing 
and preaching. 

Isaac’s fame rests upon his Menorat ha-Maor (“Candle- 
stick of Light”), one of the most popular works of religious 
edification among the Jews in the Middle Ages. Written “for 
the ignorant and the learned, the foolish and the wise, the 
young and the old, for men and for women,’ the work has 
had over 70 editions and printings (1*t ed. Constantinople, 
1514; Jerusalem, 1961) and has been translated into Spanish, 
Ladino, Yiddish, and German. Moses b. Simeon Frankfort of 
Amsterdam, who translated the work into Yiddish and wrote 
a commentary on it (Nefesh Yehudah, Amsterdam, 1701 and 
many subsequent eds.), also edited a shorter version under 
the title of Sheva Petilot (“Seven Wicks, Amsterdam, 1721; 
Sudzilkow, 1836). The book became a handbook for preach- 
ers and served for public reading in synagogues when no 
preacher was available. 

Isaac wrote his book, apart from its practical aim, to re- 
turn aggadah to its rightful place. Complaining that, because 
of lack of order in the sources, aggadah had been neglected 
in favor of legal casuistry, he argues that aggadah is an essen- 
tial part of rabbinic tradition, as necessary for man as hala- 
khah. According to Isaac, the aggadah carried the same au- 
thoritative weight as halakhic rabbinic writings. Thus, the 
reader is expected to believe that the aggadah is true, just as 
the halakhah is true. It has been suggested that he wanted to 
provide a structured compilation of aggadah, similar to that 
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which Maimonides, in his Mishneh Torah, had provided for 
the halakhah. 

Developing the image of the seven-branched candle- 
stick (cf. Num. 4:9), Isaac divides his work into seven nerot 
(“lamps”). These, in turn, are subdivided into main divisions, 
parts, and chapters. Using the three parts of Psalms 34:15 as 
general headings, he assigns the seven lamps to them in the 
following manner: (A) “Depart from evil,’ (1) guard against 
envy, lust, ambition; (2) be wary of sins attendant upon speech. 
(B) “Do good,” (3) observance of mitzvot such as circumci- 
sion, rearing of children, prayer, festivals, honoring parents, 
founding a family, charity, justice; (4) study of Torah; (5) re- 
pentance. (c) “Seek peace and pursue it,’ (6) peace and love 
for fellowman; and (7) humility. 


Sources 

Into this rather loose framework Isaac fitted a wealth of agga- 
dic material, culled from the Talmud and the vast midrashic 
literature. His use of passages from aggadic works now lost 
and the variants in the talmudic and midrashic texts he cites 
make the Menorat ha-Maor of great importance for estab- 
lishing the text of the Talmud used in the Spanish-North Af- 
rican academies as distinct from that of the Franco-German 
school. Isaac is selective in using esoteric texts, and he fights 
shy of statements that may provoke doubt and heresy. While 
he agrees with Sherira Gaon that some of the sayings of the 
rabbis are imaginative exercises, he wants to limit their num- 
ber. He contends that the great majority of aggadic statements 
are divinely inspired and, hence, beyond questioning. If they 
appear strange to us, it is because of our limited understand- 
ing. Isaac also quotes from the geonic literature, Alfasi, Rashi, 
the tosafists, Abraham Ibn Ezra, Maimonides, Abraham ibn 
Daud, Jacob Anatoli, Jonah of Gerona, Nahmanides, Isaac 
ibn Latif, and Solomon b. Abraham Adret, the ritual com- 
pilations of Abraham b. Nathan of Lunel (Ha-Manhig) and 
(David) Abudarham, Bahya’s Hovot ha-Levavot, Joseph Gika- 
tilla’s Shaarei Orah, Asher b. Jehiel, and Jacob b. Asher’s Tur. 
He often neglects to name the author from whose work he 
quotes, and his materials are derived many times from sec- 
ondhand sources. 


Thought 

The Menorat ha-Maor is above all an ethical religious trea- 
tise. When discussing religious practices such as circumci- 
sion or Sabbath and Festival observances, Aboab limits him- 
self to their underlying reasons and general importance. In his 
speculative views he combines the teachings of Maimonides, 
whose Mishneh Torah and Guide he cites constantly, with the 
ideas of the teachers of Kabbalah, though the complete ab- 
sence of quotations from the Zohar has puzzled some scholars. 
In contrast to Maimonides he postulates that God’s individ- 
ual providence for man is unconditional. Isaac recognizes the 
need for the study of general sciences, of which, according to 
him, the rabbis of old were masters, and he quotes Plato, Ar- 
istotle, and “the physicians who have recently emerged among 
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the Gentiles” He also reflects the rabbis’ ambivalent attitude to 
this world and the next: on the one hand, this world is merely 
a preparation for the next; on the other hand, the Jew must 
enjoy this world and the life given by God for serving Him 
and his fellowman. 


Al-Nakawa’s Menorat-ha-Maor 

Ever since S. Schechter described the Menorat-ha-Maor of 
Israel Al-Nakawa (d. 1391; MGwJ, 34 (1885), 114-26, 234-40) 
and H.G. Enelow published it (1929-34), the relationship 
between the two books has interested scholars, with most 
of them inclining toward the dependence of Aboab on Al- 
Nakawa. Certain scholars contend that this would imply the 
post-dating of Aboab’s work. The subjects discussed under 
their various headings are strikingly similar in the two works, 
but their arrangement is hardly more logical in one than in 
the other. In Aboab’s Menorat ha-Maor the choice of title is 
justified by the plan, and the need for an ordered presenta- 
tion of aggadah is explained in the “Introduction,” whereas 
Al-Nakawa has nothing to say on this subject. (For the ar- 
guments in favor of the precedence of Al-Nakawa’s work see 
Israel b. Joseph *Al-Nakawa.) 


Other Works 
In the “Introduction” Isaac mentions that he had written two 
halakhic works: Aron ha-Edut (“Ark of Testimony”), whose tal- 
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mudic materials are arranged according to the Ten Command- 
ments with the opinions of the geonim and later commentators 
in the margin; and Lehem ha-Panim (“Showbread”), devoted 
to prayers and blessings (unique manuscript in Schocken Li- 
brary, Jerusalem). 

The traditional portrait of Isaac Aboab is actually that of 
Isaac Aboab da Fonseca. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A bibliography of editions and translations is 
found in the introduction to Menorat ha-Maor, ed. by Ben-Menahem 
(1953), 1-14; Zunz, Ritus, 204-10; S.A. Horodezky, in: Ha-Goren, 3 
(1902), 5-29; H.G. Enelow, Israel Al-Naqawa’s “Menorat ha-Maor” 
(1929), 17-22 (introd.); Efros, in: QR, 9 (1918/19), 337-57; Levitan, 
ibid., 11 (1920/21), 259-64; Davidson, ibid., 21 (1930/31), 461-8; Hig- 
ger, ibid., 27 (1936/37), 59-63; Waxman, Literature, 2 (19607), 282-7; 
Baer, Spain, index, s.v. Isaac Abohab. 


[Encyclopaedia Hebraica] 


ABOAB, ISAAC II (1433-1493), rabbinical scholar. Known as 
the “last gaon of Castile,” Aboab was a disciple of Isaac *Can- 
panton and head of the Toledo Yeshivah. Joseph *Caro re- 
fers to him as one of the greatest scholars of his time. During 
the final years before the expulsion from Spain he headed a 
yeshivah in Guadalajara, where, in 1491, Isaac *Abrabanel stud- 
ied with him. When the edict of expulsion was issued against 
the Jews of Spain in 1492, Aboab and other prominent Jews 
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went to Portugal to negotiate with King Jodo 11 regarding the 
admission of a number of Spanish exiles into his country. He 
and 30 other householders were authorized to settle in Oporto 
where he died seven months later; a eulogy was delivered by 
his pupil Abraham Zacuto. He had two sons: JAcoB, who ul- 
timately settled in Constantinople where he published in 1538 
his father’s Nehar Pishon, and ABRAHAM, one of the forced 
converts of 1497 who retained their Jewish loyalties in secret. 
Abraham adopted the name Duarte Dias, and many of his 
descendants returned to Judaism (see *Aboab Family). Isaac 
Aboabs published works include the following: (1) a super- 
commentary on Nahmanides’ commentary on the Pentateuch 
(Constantinople, 1525; Venice, 1548, etc.); (2) Nehar Pishon, 
homilies on the Pentateuch and other biblical books, edited 
by his son Jacob (Constantinople, 1538); (3) talmudic excur- 
suses (Shitot) and novellae (those to Bezah were published in 
the responsa of Moses Galante (Venice, 1608) and Sefer Shi- 
tot ha-Kadmonim (1959); those to Bava Mezia are quoted by 
Bezalel Ashkenazi in his Shitah Mekubbezet); (4) responsa, ap- 
pended to Sheva Einayim (Leghorn, 1745). Oxford and Cam- 
bridge manuscripts contain some of his novellae (on Ketubbot 
and Kiddushin), as well as homilies. A commentary on Jacob 
b. Asher’s Arbaah Turim, quoted and used by Joseph Caro and 
later authorities, and a commentary on Rashi (on the Penta- 
teuch), as well as many responsa, are no longer extant. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Graetz, Gesch, 82 (c. 1900*), 218, 330, 348; 
Weiss, Dor, 5 (1904*); Loewenstein, in: MGW], 48 (1904), 663-6; Roth, 
in: JQR, 23 (1932/33), 121-62; A. Marx, Studies in Jewish History and 
Booklore (1944), 80, 85, 88-89, 431-2; idem, in: JQR, 20 (1907/08), 
240-71 (add. and corr., ibid., 2 (1911), 237-8). 


[Zvi Avneri] 


ABOAB, ISAAC DE MATTATHIAS (1631-1707), Dutch Se- 
phardi scholar. His father Manuel Dias Henriques (1594-1667) 
was born in Oporto into a Marrano family, a descendant of 
Isaac *Aboab 11. After escaping from the Inquisition in Mex- 
ico he reverted to Judaism as Mattathias Aboab in Amster- 
dam in 1626. Isaac was a wealthy East India merchant trading 
with Spain and Portugal under the assumed name of Dennis 
Jennis. Although not a rabbi, as generally stated, he patron- 
ized rabbinical works and was a prolific writer and copyist. 
His only published work is a brief handbook of moral con- 
duct, first written for his son in Hebrew but published in Por- 
tuguese under the title of Doutrina Particular (Amsterdam, 
1687, 1691, reprinted by M.B. Amzalak, Lisbon, 1925). He ad- 
vised his son to read Spanish books from time to time for his 
entertainment. He also wrote (1685) a morality play (Come- 
dia) on the life of Joseph, and compiled a history and geneal- 
ogy of his own family. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Revah, in: Boletim internacional de biblio- 
grafia Iusobrasileira, 2 (1961), 276-310 (full list of Aboab’s writings); 
Kayserling, Bibl., 3-45, 55, 81, 110; C. Roth, in: JQR, 23 (1922/33), 122 ff; 
A. Rubens, Jewish Iconography (1954), 65-67; H.I. Bloom, Jews of 
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ABOAB, JACOB BEN SAMUEL (d. c. 1725), Venetian rabbi. 
He was the third son of Samuel Aboab, whom he succeeded as 
rabbi of Venice and whose biography he wrote (introduction 
to Samuel Aboab’s responsa Devar Shemuel (Venice, 1702)). 
He studied mathematics and astronomy and enjoyed a high 
repute for his extensive knowledge. Jacob’s halakhic decisions 
are included in contemporary works. He corresponded with 
Christian scholars on biographical and bibliographical top- 
ics relating to Jewish literature. Among his correspondents 
were Christian Theophil Unger, a Silesian pastor, and the 
Frankfurt scholar Ludolf Hiob. An index to Yalkut Shimoni 
and a work on the ingredients of the incense of the sanctu- 
ary, both in manuscript, are ascribed to him. His responsum 
on the chanting of the Priestly Blessing is included in the 
collection Meziz u-Meliz (Venice, 1716), and a poem of his is 
appended to Kehunnat Avraham (Venice, 1719) by Abraham 
Cohen of Zante. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Gesch, 245; S. Wiener, Kohelet Moshe, 
2 (1897), 253ff.; Loewenstein, in: MGWJ, 48 (1904), 679-80, 689-701. 


[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


ABOAB, SAMUEL BEN ABRAHAM (1610-1694), Italian 
rabbi. Aboab was born in Hamburg, but at the age of 13 he 
was sent by his father to study in Venice under David Franco, 
whose daughter he later married. After serving as rabbi in Ve- 
rona, he was appointed in 1650 to Venice. At the age of 80 he 
had to leave Venice for some unknown cause and wandered 
from place to place, until the authorities permitted him to re- 
turn shortly before his death. Aboab was renowned for both 
his talmudic and general knowledge and was consulted by 
the greatest of his contemporaries. He had many disciples. 
Modest, humble, and of a charitable nature, he devoted him- 
self with particular devotion to communal matters. He was 
responsible for obtaining financial support from Western Eu- 
rope for the communities in Erez Israel, and in 1643 collected 
funds for the ransoming of the Jews of Kremsier taken captive 
by the Swedes. Aboab was one of the most energetic opponents 
of the Shabbatean movement. At first he dealt with its follow- 
ers with restraint, in the hope of avoiding a schism and the 
possible intervention of the secular authorities. Subsequently, 
however, he adopted a more rigorous attitude. When *Nathan 
of Gaza reached Venice in 1668, Samuel was among the rab- 
bis of Venice who interrogated him on his beliefs and activi- 
ties. His published works include Devar Shemuel, responsa 
(Venice, 1702) published by his son Jacob. It is prefaced by a 
biography and his ethical will to his sons, and has an appen- 
dix called Zikkaron li-Venei Yisrael on the investigation of Na- 
than of Gaza in 1667-68; Sefer ha-Zikhronot (Prague, between 
1631 and 1651), contains ten principles on the fulfillment of the 
commandments. Two more of his works, Mazkeret ha-Gittin 
and Tikkun Soferim, exist in manuscript. Some of his letters 
were published by M. Benayahu (see bibliography). Two of his 
sons, Abraham and Jacob, succeeded him after his death. His 
other two sons were JOSEPH and DAVID. Joseph had acted as 
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his deputy during his wanderings; eventually he settled in Erez 
Israel. He wrote halakhic rulings on *Jacob b. Asher’s Arbaah 
Turim and died in Hebron. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loewenstein, in: MGWJ, 48 (1904), 674-82; 
C. Roth, Venice (1930), 231-6; Sonne, in: Zion, 3 (1938), 145-52; Yaari, 
Sheluhei, 65, 277; Scholem, Shabbatai Sevi (1973), index; Benayahu, 
in: Eretz Israel, 3 (1954), 244-6 (Hebrew section); idem, in: Sinai, 34 
(1953/54), 156-202; idem, in: Yerushalayim, 5 (1955), 136-86; idem, in: 
Sefer Zikkaron ... Solomon Sally Mayer (1956), 17-47 (Hebrew sec- 
tion); idem, Dor Ehad ba-Arez (1988). 
[Abraham David] 


ABOAB DA FONSECA, ISAAC (1605-1693), Dutch Se- 
phardi rabbi. Aboab was born in Castro Daire, Portugal, of a 
Marrano family, as Simao da Fonseca, son of Alvaro da Fon- 
seca alias David Aboab. He was brought as a child to St. Jean 
de Luz in France and then to Amsterdam, where he was given 
a Jewish upbringing; he was considered the outstanding pu- 
pil of R. Isaac *Uzziel. At the age of 21, Aboab was appointed 
hakham of the congregation Bet Israel. After the three Se- 
phardi congregations in Amsterdam amalgamated in 1639, he 
was retained by the united community as senior assistant to 
R. Saul Levi *Morteira. In 1641, following the Dutch conquests 
in *Brazil, Aboab joined the Amsterdam Jews who established 
a community at *Recife (Pernambuco) as their hakham, thus 
becoming the first American rabbi. He continued for 13 years 
as the spiritual mainstay of the community. After the repulse 
of the Portuguese attack on the city in 1646, Aboab composed 
a thanksgiving narrative hymn describing the past sufferings, 
Zekher Asiti le-Niflaot El (“I made record of the mighty deeds 
of God”), the first known Hebrew composition in the New 
World that has been preserved. He also wrote here his He- 
brew grammar, Melekhet ha-Dikduk, still unpublished, and 
a treatise on the Thirteen Articles of Faith, now untraceable. 
After the Portuguese victory in 1654, Aboab and other Jews 
returned to Amsterdam. Morteira having recently died, Aboab 
was appointed hakham as well as teacher in the talmud torah, 
principal of the yeshivah, and member of the bet din; in this 
capacity he was one of the signatories of the ban of excommu- 
nication issued against *Spinoza in 1656. Aboab became cel- 
ebrated as a preacher, and some of his sermons and eulogies 
have been published. The Jesuit Antonio de Vieira, compar- 
ing him with his contemporary *Manasseh b. Israel, observed 
that Aboab knew what he said whereas the other said what he 
knew. It was a pulpit address delivered by Aboab in 1671 which 
prompted the construction of the magnificent synagogue of 
the Sephardi community in Amsterdam; he preached the first 
sermon in the new building on its dedication four years later. 
Along with most of the Amsterdam community, Aboab was 
an ardent supporter of *Shabbetai Zevi, and was one of the 
signatories of a letter of allegiance addressed to him in 1666; 
he also published Viddui (“Confession of Sins,’ Amsterdam, 
1666). Aboab translated from Spanish into Hebrew the works 
of the kabbalist Abraham Cohen de *Herrera, Beit Elohim and 
Shaar ha-Shamayim (Amsterdam, 1655). His novellae on trac- 
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tate Kiddushin and a work on reward and punishment entitled 
Nishmat Hayyim have not been published. His most ambitious 
production was a rendering of the Pentateuch in Spanish to- 
gether with a commentary (Parafrasis Commentada sobre el 
Pentateucho, Amsterdam, 1688). Aboab died at the age of 88 
on April 4, 1693. The bereavement of their spiritual guide was 
so keenly felt by Amsterdam Jewry that for many years the 
name of Aboab and the date of his death were incorporated 
in the engraved border of all marriage contracts issued by the 
community. The breadth of Aboab’s interests in non-Hebrew 
as well as Hebrew literature is illustrated in the sale catalogue 
of his library which appeared shortly after his death, one of 
the earliest known in Hebrew bibliography. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Bibl, 4-5; idem, in: AJHSP, 5 
(1897), 125ff.; I. Tishby (ed.), Sefer Zizat Novel Zevi (1954), index; 
Scholem, Shabbetai Zevi, index; A. Wiznitzer, Jews in Colonial Brazil 
(1960), index, s.v. Fonseca, Isaac Aboab da; idem, Records of the Earli- 
est Jewish Community in the New World (1954), index; I.S. Emmanuel, 
in: AJA, 7 (1955), 24ff.; Silva Rosa, in: Centraalblad voor Israelieten in 
Nederland, 29 (1913); M. Narkiss, in: Ks, 15 (1938/39), 489-90; A. Marx, 
Studies in Jewish History and Booklore (1944), 209-11; C. Roth, Life of 
Menasseh ben Israel (1934), index. 


[Cecil Roth] 


ABOMINATION. Three Hebrew words connote abomina- 
tion: T1yiN (toevah), ypw (shekez, sheqez) or ~iPW (shikkuz, 
shiqquz), and 7133 (piggul); toevah is the most important of 
this group. It appears in the Bible 116 times as a noun and 23 
times as a verb and has a wide variety of applications, rang- 
ing from food prohibitions (Deut. 14:3), idolatrous practices 
(Deut. 12:31; 13:15), and magic (Deut. 18:12) to sex offenses (Lev. 
18:22ff.) and ethical wrongs (Deut. 25:14-16; Prov. 6:16-19). 
Common to all these usages is the notion of irregularity, that 
which offends the accepted order, ritual, or moral. It is in- 
correct to arrange the toevah passages according to an evo- 
lutionary scheme and thereby hope to demonstrate that the 
term took on ethical connotations only in post-Exilic times. 
For in Proverbs, where the setting is exclusively ethical and 
universal but never ritual or national, toevah occurs mainly 
in the oldest, ie., pre-Exilic, passages of the book (18 times 
in ch. 10-29; 3 in the remaining chapter). Moreover, Ezekiel, 
who has no peer in ferreting out cultic sins, uses toevah as a 
generic term for all aberrations detestable to God, includ- 
ing purely ethical offenses (e.g., 18:12, 13, 24). Indeed, there 
is evidence that toevah originated not in the cult, and cer- 
tainly not in prophecy, but in wisdom literature. This is shown 
not only by its clustering in the oldest levels of Proverbs but 
also in its earliest biblical occurrence where the expression 
toavat Mizrayim (Gen. 43:32; 46:34; Ex. 8:22, ascribed to the 
J source) refers to specific contraventions of ancient Egyp- 
tian norms. Furthermore, Egyptian has a precise equivalent 
to toevah, and it occurs in similar contexts, e.g., “Thus arose 
the abomination of the swine for Horus sake” (for a Canaan- 
ite-Phoenician parallel, note t‘bt ‘Strt - Tabnit of Sidon (third 
century B.C.E.) — in Pritchard, Texts, 505). Thus the sapiential 
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background of the term in the ancient Near East is fully at- 
tested. True, toevah predominates in Deuteronomy (16 times) 
and Ezekiel (43 times), but both books are known to have bor- 
rowed terms from wisdom literature (cf. Deut. 25:13ff., and 
Prov. 11:1; 20:23) and transformed them to their ideological 
needs. The noun shegez is found in only four passages where 
it refers to tabooed animal flesh (e.g., Lev. 11:10-43). However, 
the verb yw, found seven times, is strictly a synonym of 2yn 
(e.g., Deut. 7:26; the noun may also have had a similar range). 
Shiqquz, on the other hand, bears a very specific meaning: in 
each of its 28 occurrences it refers to illicit cult objects. Piggul 
is an even more precise, technical term denoting sacrificial 
flesh not eaten in the allotted time (Lev. 7:18; 19:7); though in 
nonlegal passages it seems to have a wider sense (Ezek. 4:14; 
cf. Isa. 65:4). According to the rabbis (Sifra 7:18, etc.) the flesh 
of a sacrifice was considered a piggul if the sacrificer, at the 
time of the sacrifice, had the intention of eating the flesh at a 
time later than the allotted time. Under these circumstances, 
the sacrifice was not considered accepted by God and even if 
the sacrificer ate of it in the alloted time he was still liable to 
the punishment of *karet, i.e., the flesh was considered piggul 
by virtue of the intention of the sacrificer. This is an extension 
of the biblical text according to which he would be liable for 
punishment only if he ate it at the inappropriate time. The rab- 
bis based their interpretation on the biblical passage “It shall 
not be acceptable” (Lev. 7:18). They reasoned: How could the 
Lord having already accepted the sacrifice then take back His 
acceptance after it was later eaten at the wrong time. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Humbert, in: zAw, 72 (1960), 217-37. 


[Jacob Milgrom] 


ABOMINATION OF DESOLATION, literal translation 
of the Greek BdéAvypa épnpN@oews (1 Macc. 1:54). This in 
turn, evidently goes back to a Hebrew or Aramaic expres- 
sion similar to shiqquz shomen (“desolate,’ i.e., horrified — for 
“horrifying” - “abomination”; Dan. 12:11). Similar, but gram- 
matically difficult, are ha-shiqquz meshomem, “a horrifying 
abomination,” (disregard the Hebrew definite article?; ibid. 
11:31); shiqquzim meshomem, “a horrifying abomination’, dis- 
regarding the ending of the noun? (ibid. 9:27); and ha-pesha‘ 
shomem, “the horrifving offense” (ibid. 8:13). According to the 
Maccabees passage, it was something which was constructed 
(a form of the verb oikodopéw) on the altar (of the Jerusalem 
sanctuary), at the command of *Antiochus tv Epiphanes, on 
the 15" day of Kislev (i.e., some time in December) of the year 
167 B.C.E.; according to the Daniel passages, it was some- 
thing that was set (a form of ntn) there. It was therefore evi- 
dently a divine symbol of some sort (a statue or betyl [sacred 
stone]), and its designation in Daniel and Maccabees would 
then seem to be a deliberate cacophemism for its official des- 
ignation. According to 11 Maccabees 6:2, Antiochus ordered 
that the Temple at Jerusalem be renamed for Zeus Olympios 
- “Olympian Zeus.” Since Olympus, the abode of the gods, is 
equated with heaven, and Zeus with the Syrian god “Lord of 
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Heaven” — Phoenician B‘al Shamem, Aramaic Beel Shemain 
(see Bickerman) - it was actually Baal Shamem, “the Lord of 
Heaven,” who was worshiped at the Jerusalem sanctuary dur- 
ing the persecution; and of this name, Shomem, best rendered 
“Horrifying Abomination,’ is a cacophemistic distortion. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Bickerman, Der Gott der Makkabaeer 


(1937), 92-96. 
[Harold Louis Ginsberg] 


ABONY, town in Pest-Pilis-Solt-Kiskun county, Hungary, 
located southeast of Budapest. One Jew settled there in 1745; 
the census of 1767 mentions eight Jews. The Jewish popula- 
tion ranged from 233 in 1784 to 431 in 1930, reaching a peak 
of 912 in 1840. The Jewish community was organized in 1771 
concurrently with the organization of a Chevra Kadisha. The 
community's first synagogue was built in 1775. The members 
of the community consisted of merchants, shopkeepers, arti- 
sans, peddlers and, starting in 1820, tenant farmers. From 1850 
onward Jews were able to own land. A magnificent new syna- 
gogue was built in 1825 that was mentioned in a responsum 
by Moses *Sofer. A Jewish teacher was engaged for the com- 
munity in 1788, and a Jewish school was opened in 1766 and 
moved to a separate building in 1855. In 1869 a Neolog commu- 
nity was established in town. It was in Abony that the Austro- 
Hungarian kolel of Jerusalem was established in 1863. Among 
the rabbis of Abony were Jacob Herczog (1837-57), author of 
Pert Yaakov (1830); Isaac (Ignac) *Kunstadt (1862-82), author 
of Luah Eretz, 1-2 (1886-87); Béla Vajda (1889-1901), author of 
a history of the local Jewish community; and Naphtali Blumgr- 
und (1901-18). In April 1944, the Neolog community of 275 
was led by Izsak Vadasz. 

According to the census of 1941, Abony had 315 Jewish 
inhabitants and 16 converts identified as Jews under the ra- 
cial laws. Early in May 1944, the Jews were placed in a ghetto 
which also included the Jews from the following neighboring 
villages in Abony district: Jaszkarajen6, Kocsér, Tészeg, Tér- 
tel, Ujszdsz, and Zagyvarékas. After a few days, the Jews were 
transferred to the ghetto of Kecskemét, from where they were 
deported to Auschwitz in two transports on June 27 and 29. In 
1946, Abony had a Jewish population of 56. Most of them left 
after the Communists took over in 1948 and especially after 
the Revolution of 1956. By 1959, their number was reduced to 
19, and a few years later the community ceased to exist. The 
synagogue is preserved as a historic monument. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Vajda, A zsidok térténete Abonyban és 
vidékén (1896). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Braham, Politics; Zsido 
Lexikon (1929), 3-4; PK Hungaryah, 127-28. 


[Alexander Scheiber / Randolph Braham (24 ed.)] 
ABORTION. Abortion is defined as the artificial termination 
of a woman's pregnancy. 


In the Biblical Period 
A monetary penalty was imposed for causing abortion of a 
womans fetus in the course of a quarrel, and the penalty of 
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death if the woman's own death resulted therefrom. “And if 
men strive together, and hurt a woman with child, so that her 
fruit depart, and yet no harm follow — he shall be surely fined, 
according as the woman’s husband shall lay upon him; and 
he shall pay as the judges determine. But if any harm follow 
- then thou shall give life for life” (Ex. 21:22-23). According 
to the Septuagint the term “harm” applied to the fetus and not 
to the woman, and a distinction is drawn between the abor- 
tion of a fetus which has not yet assumed complete shape - 
for which there is the monetary penalty - and the abortion 
of a fetus which has assumed complete shape - for which the 
penalty is “life for life.” Philo (Spec., 3:108) specifically pre- 
scribes the imposition of the death penalty for causing an 
abortion, and the text is likewise construed in the Samaritan 
Targum and by a substantial number of Karaite commenta- 
tors. A. *Geiger deduces from this the existence of an ancient 
law according to which (contrary to talmudic halakhah) the 
penalty for aborting a fetus of completed shape was death 
(Ha-Mikra ve-Targumav, 280-1, 343-4). The talmudic schol- 
ars, however, maintained that the word “harm” refers to the 
woman and not to the fetus, since the scriptural injunction, 
“He that smiteth a man so that he dieth, shall surely be put to 
death” (Ex. 21:12), did not apply to the killing of a fetus (Mekh. 
SbY, ed. Epstein- Melamed, 126; also Mekh. Mishpatim 8; Targ. 
Yer., Ex. 21:22-23; BK 42a). Similarly, Josephus states that a 
person who causes the abortion of a womans fetus as a result 
of kicking her shall pay a fine for “diminishing the popula- 
tion,’ in addition to paying monetary compensation to the 
husband, and that such a person shall be put to death if the 
woman dies of the blow (Ant., 4:278). According to the laws 
of the ancient East (Sumer, Assyria, the Hittites), punishment 
for inflicting an aborting blow was monetary and sometimes 
even flagellation, but not death (except for one provision in 
Assyrian law concerning willful abortion, self-inflicted). In 
the Code of *Hammurapi (no. 209, 210) there is a parallel to 
the construction of the two quoted passages: “Ifa man strikes 
a woman [with child] causing her fruit to depart, he shall pay 
ten shekalim for her loss of child. If the woman should die, 
he who struck the blow shall be put to death” 


In the Talmudic Period 

In talmudic times, as in ancient *halakhah, abortion was not 
considered a transgression unless the fetus was viable (ben 
keyama; Mekh. Mishpatim 4 and see Sanh. 84b and Nid. 44b; 
see Rashi; ad loc.), hence, even if an infant is only one day 
old, his killer is guilty of murder (Nid. 5:3). In the view of R. 
Ishmael, only a *Gentile, to whom some of the basic trans- 
gressions applied with greater stringency, incurred the death 
penalty for causing the loss of the fetus (Sanh. 57b). Thus 
abortion, although prohibited, does not constitute murder 
(Tos., Sanh. 59a; Hul. 33a). The scholars deduced the prohibi- 
tion against abortion by an a fortiori argument from the laws 
concerning abstention from procreation, or onanism, or hav- 
ing sexual relations with one’s wife when likely to harm the 
fetus in her womb - the perpetrator whereof being regarded 
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as “a shedder of blood” (Yev. 62b; Nid. 13a and 31a; Havvat 
Yair, no. 31; Sheelat Yavez, 1:43; Mishpetei Uziel, 3:46). This is 
apparently also the meaning of Josephus’ statement that “the 
Law has commanded to raise all the children and prohib- 
ited women from aborting or destroying seed; a woman who 
does so shall be judged a murderess of children for she has 
caused a soul to be lost and the family of man to be dimin- 
ished” (Apion, 2:202). 

The Zohar explains that the basis of the prohibition 
against abortion is that “a person who kills the fetus in his 
wife’s womb desecrates that which was built by the Holy One 
and His craftsmanship.” Israel is praised because notwith- 
standing the decree, in Egypt, “every son that is born ye shall 
cast into the river” (Ex. 1:22), “there was found no single per- 
son to kill the fetus in the womb of the woman, much less after 
its birth. By virtue of this Israel went out of bondage” (Zohar, 
Ex., ed. Warsaw, 3b). 

Abortion is permitted if the fetus endangers the mother’s 
life. Thus, “if a woman travails to give birth [and it is feared 
she may die], one may sever the fetus from her womb and 
extract it, member by member, for her life takes precedence 
over his” (Oho. 7:6). This is the case only as long as the fetus 
has not emerged into the world, when it is not a life at all and 
“it may be killed and the mother saved” (Rashi and Meiri, 
Sanh. 72b). But, from the moment that the greater part of the 
fetus has emerged into the world - either its head only, or its 
greater part — it may not be touched, even if it endangers the 
mother’s life: “ein dohin nefesh mi-penei nefesh” (“one may 
not reject one life to save another” - Oho. and Sanh. ibid.). 
Even though one is enjoined to save a person who is being 
pursued, if necessary by killing the pursuer (see *Penal Law), 
the law distinguishes between a fetus which has emerged into 
the world and a “pursuer,’ since “she [the mother] is pursued 
from heaven” (Sanh. 72b) and moreover, “such is the way of 
the world” (Maim., Yad, Roze’ah 1:9) and “one does not know 
whether the fetus is pursuing the mother, or the mother the 
fetus” (TJ Sanh. 8:9, 26c). However, when the mother’s life 
is endangered, she herself may destroy the fetus — even if its 
greater part has emerged - “for even if in the eyes of others 
the law ofa fetus is not as the law of a pursuer, the mother may 
yet regard the fetus as pursuing her” (Meiri, ibid.). 

Contrary to the rule that a person is always fully liable 
for damage (muad le-olam), whether inadvertently or willfully 
caused (BK 2:6, see *Penal Law, Torts), it was determined with 
regard to damage caused by abortion, that “he who with the 
leave of the bet din and does injury — is absolved if he does so 
inadvertently, but is liable if he does so willfully - this being 
for the good order of the world” (Tosef., Git. 4:7), for “if we 
do not absolve those who have acted inadvertently, they will 
refrain from carrying out the abortion and saving the mother” 
(Tashbez, pt. 3, no. 82; Minhat Bik., Tosef., Git. 4:7). 


In the Codes 
Some authorities permit abortion only when there is danger 
to the life of the mother deriving from the fetus “because it is 
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pursuing to kill her” (Maim. loc. cit.; Sh. Ar., HM 425:2), but 
permission to “abort the fetus which has not emerged into the 
world should not be facilitated [in order] to save [the mother] 
from illness deriving from an inflammation not connected 
with the pregnancy, or a poisonous fever ... in these cases the 
fetus is not [per se] the cause of her illness” (Pahad Yizhak, 
s.v. Nefalim). Contrary to these opinions, the majority of the 
later authorities (aharonim) maintain that abortion should be 
permitted if it is necessary for the recuperation of the mother, 
even if there is no mortal danger attaching to the pregnancy 
and even if the mother’s illness has not been directly caused 
by the fetus (Maharit, Resp. no. 99). Jacob *Emden permit- 
ted abortion “as long as the fetus has not emerged from the 
womb, even if not in order to save the mother’s life, but only 
to save her from the harassment and great pain which the 
fetus causes her” (Sheelat Yavez, 1:43). A similar view was 
adopted by Benzion Meir Hai *Ouziel, namely that abortion is 
prohibited if merely intended for its own sake, but permitted 
“if intended to serve the mother’s needs ... even if not vital”; 
and who accordingly decided that abortion was permissible 
to save the mother from the deafness which would result, 
according to medical opinion, from her continued pregnancy 
(Mishpetei Uziel, loc. cit.). In the Kovno ghetto, at the time 
of the Holocaust, the Germans decreed that every Jewish 
woman falling pregnant shall be killed together with her fe- 
tus. As a result, in 1942 Rabbi Ephraim Oshry decided that an 
abortion was permissible in order to save a pregnant woman 
from the consequences of the decree (Mi-Maamakim, no. 
20). 

The permissibility of abortion has also been discussed 
in relation to a pregnancy resulting from a prohibited (i.e., 
adulterous) union (see Havvat Ya’ir, ibid.). Jacob Emden per- 
mitted abortion to a married woman made pregnant through 
her adultery, since the offspring would be a mamzer (see 
*Mamczer), but not to an unmarried woman who becomes 
pregnant, since the taint of bastardy does not attach to her off- 
spring (Sheelat Yavez, loc. cit., s.v. Yuhasin). Ina later respon- 
sum it was decided that abortion was prohibited even in the 
former case (Lehem ha-Panim, last Kunteres, no. 19), but this 
decision was reversed by Ouziel, in deciding that in the case 
of bastardous offspring abortion was permissible at the hands 
of the mother herself (Mishpetei Uziel, 3, no. 47). 

In recent years the question of the permissibility of an 
abortion has also been raised in cases where there is the fear 
that birth may be given to a child suffering from a mental or 
physical defect because of an illness, such as rubeola or mea- 
sles, contracted by the mother or due to the aftereffects of 
drugs, such as thalidomide, taken by her. The general tendency 
is to uphold the prohibition against abortion in such cases, 
unless justified in the interests of the mother’s health, which 
factor has, however, been deemed to extend to profound emo- 
tional or mental disturbance (see: Unterman, Zweig, in bibli- 
ography). An important factor in deciding whether or not an 
abortion should be permitted is the stage of the pregnancy: 
the shorter this period, the stronger are the considerations in 
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favor of permitting abortion (Havvat Ya’ir and Sheelat Yavez, 
loc. cit.; Beit Shelomo, HM 132). 


Contemporary Authorities 

Contemporary halakhic authorities adopted a strict approach 
towards the problem of abortion. R. Isser Yehuda *Unterman 
defined the abortion of a fetus as “tantamount to murder,’ sub- 
ject to a biblical prohibition. R. Moses *Feinstein adopted a 
particularly strict approach. In his view, abortion would only 
be permitted if the doctors determined that there was a high 
probability that the mother would die were the pregnancy to 
be continued. Where the mother’s life is not endangered, but 
the abortion is required for reasons of her health, or where 
the fetus suffers from Tay-Sachs disease, or Down's syndrome, 
abortion is prohibited, the prohibition being equal in severity 
to the prohibition of homicide. This is the case even if bring- 
ing the child into the world will cause intense suffering and 
distress, to both the newborn and his parents. According to R. 
Feinstein, the prohibition on abortion also applies where the 
pregnancy was the result of forbidden sexual relations, which 
would result in the birth of a mamzer. 

Other halakhic authorities - foremost among them R. 
Eliezer *Waldenberg - continued the line of the accepted 
halakhic position whereby the killing of a fetus did not con- 
stitute homicide, being a prohibition by virtue of the reasons 
mentioned above. Moreover, according to the majority of au- 
thorities, the prohibition was of rabbinic origin. In the case 
of a fetus suffering from Tay-Sachs disease R. Waldenberg 
ruled: “it is permissible ... to perform an abortion, even un- 
til the seventh month of her pregnancy, immediately upon its 
becoming absolutely clear that such a child will be born thus.” 
In his ruling he relies inter alia on the responsa of Maharit 
(R. Joseph *Trani) and Sheelat Ya’vez (R. Jacob *Emden), who 
permit abortion “even if not in order to save the mother’s life, 
but only to save her from the harassment and the great pain 
that the fetus causes her” (see above). R. Waldenberg adds: 
“... Consequently, if there is a case in which the halakhah 
would permit abortion for a great need and in order to alle- 
viate pain and distress, this would appear to be a classic one. 
Whether the suffering is physical or mental is irrelevant, since 
in many instances mental suffering is greater and more pain- 
ful than physical distress” (Ziz Eliezer, 13:102). He also permit- 
ted the abortion of a fetus suffering from Down’s syndrome. 
Quite frequently, however, the condition of such a child is far 
better than that of the child suffering from Tay-Sachs, both 
in terms of his chances of survival and in terms of his physi- 
cal and mental condition. Accordingly, “From this [i.e., the 
general license in the case of Tay-Sachs disease] one cannot 
establish an explicit and general license to conduct an abor- 
tion upon discovering a case of Down's syndrome ... until the 
facts pertaining to the results of the examination are known, 
and the rabbi deciding the case has thoroughly examined the 
mental condition of the couple” (ibid., 14:101). 

In the dispute between Rabbis Feinstein and Walden- 
berg relating to Maharit’s responsum, which contradicts his 
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own conclusion, R. Feinstein writes: “This responsum is to 
be ignored ... for it is undoubtedly a forgery compiled by an 
errant disciple and ascribed to him” (p. 466); and regarding 
the responsum of R. Jacob Emden, which also contradicts his 
own conclusion, he claims that “... the argument lacks any co- 
gency, even if it was written by as great a person as the Ya'’vez” 
(p. 468). In concluding his responsum, R. Feinstein writes of 
“the need to rule strictly in light of the great laxity [in these 
matters] in the world and in Israel.” Indeed, this position is 
both acceptable and common in the halakhah, but in similar 
cases the tendency has not been to reject the views of earlier 
authorities, or to rule that they were forged, but rather to rule 
stringently, beyond the letter of the law, due to the needs of 
the hour (see Waldenberg, ibid., 14:6). 


In the State of Israel 

Abortion and attempted abortion were prohibited in the 
Criminal Law Ordinance of 1936 (based on English law), on 
pain of imprisonment (sec. 175). An amendment in 1966 to 
the above ordinance relieved the mother of criminal respon- 
sibility for a self-inflicted abortion, formerly also punishable 
(sec. 176). In this context, causing the death of a person in an 
attempt to perform an illegal abortion constituted manslaugh- 
ter, for which the maximum penalty is life imprisonment. An 
abortion performed in good faith and in order to save the 
mother’s life, or to prevent her suffering serious physical or 
mental injury, was not a punishable offense. Terms such as “en- 
dangerment of life” and “grievous harm or injury” were given 
a wide and liberal interpretation, even by the prosecution in 
considering whether or not to put offenders on trial. 

The Penal Law Amendment (Termination of Pregnancy) 
5737-1977 provided, inter alia, that “a gynecologist shall not 
bear criminal responsibility for interrupting a woman's preg- 
nancy if the abortion was performed at a recognized medical 
institution and if, after having obtained the woman's informed 
consent, advance approval was given by a committee consist- 
ing of three members, two of whom are doctors (one of them 
an expert in gynecology), and the third a social worker.’ The 
law enumerates five cases in which the committee is permitted 
to approve an abortion: (1) the woman is under legally mar- 
riageable age (17 years old) or over 40; (2) the pregnancy is the 
result of prohibited relations or relations outside the frame- 
work of marriage; (3) the child is likely to have a physical or 
a mental defect; (4) continuance of the pregnancy is likely 
to endanger the woman's life or cause her physical or mental 
harm; (5) continuance of the pregnancy is likely to cause grave 
harm to the woman or her children owing to difficult family 
or social circumstances in which she finds herself and which 
prevail in her environment ($316). The fifth consideration was 
the subject of sharp controversy and was rejected inter alia by 
religious circles. They claimed that the cases in which abor- 
tion is halakhically permitted - even according to the most 
lenient authorities — are all included in the first four reasons. 
In the Penal Law Amendment adopted by the Knesset in De- 
cember 1979, the fifth reason was revoked. 
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The Israeli Supreme Court has also dealt with the ques- 
tion of the husband's legal standing in an application for an 
abortion filed by his wife; that is, is the committee obliged to 
allow the husband to present his position regarding his wife's 
application? The opinions in the judgment were divided. The 
majority view (Justices Shamgar, Ben-Ito) was that the com- 
mittee is under no obligation to hear the husband, although 
it is permitted to do so. According to the minority view (Jus- 
tice Elon), the husband has the right to present his claims to 
the committee (other than in exceptional cases, e.g., where the 
husband is intoxicated and unable to participate in a balanced 
and intelligent consultation, or where the urgency of the matter 
precludes summoning the husband). According to this view, 
the husband's right to be heard by the committee is based on 
the rules of natural justice, that find expression in the rabbinic 
dictum: “There are three partners in a person: The Holy One 
blessed be He, his father and his mother” (Kid. 30b; Nid. 31a; 
C.A. 413/80 Anon. v. Anon., P.D. 35 [3] 57). Elon further added 
(p. 89): “It is well known that in Jewish law no ‘material’ right 
of any kind was ever conferred upon the parents, even with 
respect to their own child who had already been born. The 
parents relation to their natural offspring is akin to a natural 
bond, and in describing this relationship, notions of legal own- 
ership are both inadequate and offensive” (c.A. 488/97 Anon. 
et al. v. Attorney General, 32 (3), p. 429-30). This partnership 
is based on the deep and natural involvement of the parents 
in the fate of the fetus who is the fruit of their loins, and exists 
even where the parents are not married, and a fortiori is pres- 
ent when the parents are a married couple building their home 
and family. When the question of termination of a pregnancy 
arises, each of the two parents has a basic right - grounded in 
natural and elementary justice - to be heard and to express 
his or her feelings, prior to the adoption of any decision re- 
garding the termination of the pregnancy and the destruction 
of the fetus. 
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ABRABANEL 


ABRABANEL, family in Italy. After the expulsion of the 
Jews from Spain, the three brothers, Isaac, Jacob, and Jo- 
seph, founders of the Italian family, settled in the kingdom 
of Naples. The family tree shows the relationships of the Ital- 
ian Abrabanels. Because of their considerable wealth and ca- 
pabilities the Abrabanel brothers reached a position of some 
power both in relation to the Naples authorities and their 
coreligionists. IsAAC was a financier, philosopher, and exe- 
gete; JAcoB led the Jewish community in Naples; and josEPH 
dealt in grain and foodstuffs. All three were included among 
the 200 families exempted by the Spaniards when they ex- 
pelled the Jews from the kingdom of Naples in 1511. Isaac had 
three sons, JUDAH (better known as the philosopher Leone 
Ebreo); JOSEPH, a noted physician who lived first in southern 
Italy where he treated the famous Spanish general Gonsalvo 
de Cordoba, then moved to Venice, and later to Ferrara where 
he died; and SAMUEL, who married his cousin BENVENIDA 
(See *Abrabanel, Benvenida), a woman of such talent that the 
Spanish viceroy in Naples, Don Pedro of Toledo, is said to 
have chosen her to teach his daughter Eleonora. Samuel, who 
commanded a capital of about 200,000 ducats, was such an 
able financier that Don Pedro used to seek his advice. When 
his father-in-law Jacob died, Samuel succeeded him as leader 
of the Naples community. In 1533, when Don Pedro issued a 
new edict expelling the Neapolitan Jews, Samuel managed to 
have the order suspended. However, his efforts were unavail- 
ing when the viceroy renewed the edict in 1540, and in the 
next year all the remaining Jews were compelled to leave the 
kingdom of Naples. Samuel now moved to Ferrara where he 
enjoyed the favor of the duke until his death. Benvenida con- 
tinued her husband’s loan-banking business with the support 
of her pupil Eleonora, now duchess of Tuscany, and extended 
it to Tuscany. To lighten her burden she took her sons JACOB 
and JUDAH and ISAAC, Samuel’s natural son, into the man- 
agement of the widespread business. Three years after Sam- 
uel’s death in 1547, a struggle broke out over the inheritance 
among the three sons: Jacob and Judah (the recognized sons of 
Samuel and Benvenida) on the one hand and Isaac (the natu- 
ral son) on the other. The struggle, which dealt with the legal 
validity of Samuel's will, involved some of the period’s most 
famous rabbis: R. Meir b. Isaac Katzenellenbogen (Maharam), 
R. Jacob b. Azriel Diena of Reggio, R. Jacob Israel b. Finzi of 
Recanati, R. Samuel de Medina, R. Joseph b. David Ibn Lev, 
and R. Samuel b. Moses Kalai. The conflict was settled appar- 
ently by Maharam’s arbitration in 1551. One of Benvenida’s 
sons-in-law who became a partner in her business was JACOB, 
later private banker of Cosimo de’ Medici, and his finan- 
cial representative at Ferrara. Following Jacob’s advice, Duke 
Cosimo invited Jews from the Levant to settle in Tuscany in 
1551 to promote trade with the Near East, granting them fa- 
vorable conditions. Members of the family living in Italy, es- 
pecially Venice, after this period, Abraham (d. 1618), Joseph 
(d. 1603), and Veleida (d. 1616), were presumably descended 
from the Ferrara branch. 
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ABRABANEL, ABRAVANEL (Heb. ONIDTaN; inaccurately 
Abarbanel; before 1492 also Abravaniel and Brabanel), Se- 
phardi family name. The name is apparently a diminutive of 
Abravan, a form of Abraham not unusual in Spain, where the 
“h” sound was commonly rendered by “f” or “v” The family, 
first mentioned about 1300, attained distinction in Spain in 
the 15‘ century. After 1492, Spanish exiles brought the name 
to Italy, North Africa, and Turkey. Members of the family who 
were baptized in Portugal at the time of the Forced Conversion 
of 1497 preserved the name in secret and revived it in the 17 
century in the Sephardi communities of Amsterdam, London, 
and the New World. The family was also found in Poland and 
southern Russia. Of recent years Sephardi immigrants from 
the eastern Mediterranean area have reintroduced it into west- 
ern countries. It is also common in Israel. 

The first of the family who rose to eminence was JUDAH 
ABRABANEL of Cordoba (later of Seville), treasurer and 
tax-collector under Sancho Iv (1284-95) and Ferdinand Iv 
(1295-1312). In 1310 he and other Jews guaranteed the loans 
made to the crown of Castile to finance the siege of Algeci- 
ras. It is probable that he was almoxarife (“collector of reve- 
nues”) of Castile. Another eminent member of the family was 
SAMUEL Of Seville, of whom Menahem b. Zerah wrote that he 
was “intelligent, loved wise men, befriended them, was good 
to them and was eager to study whenever the stress of time 
permitted” He had great influence at the court of Castile. In 
1388 he served as royal treasurer in Andalusia. During the 
anti-Jewish riots of 1391 he was converted to Christianity un- 
der the name of Juan Sanchez (de Sevilla) and was appointed 
comptroller in Castile. It is thought that a passage in a poem 
in the Cancionero de Baena, attributed to Alfonso Alvarez de 
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Villasandino, refers to him. He and his family apparently later 
fled to Portugal, where they reverted to Judaism and filled im- 
portant governmental posts. His son, JUDAH (d. 1471), was 
in the financial service of the infante Ferdinand of Portugal, 
who by his will (1437) ordered the repayment to him of the 
vast sum of 506,000 reis blancs. Later he was apparently in 
the service of the duke of Braganza. His export business also 
brought him into trade relations with Flanders. He was father 
of Don Isaac *Abrabanel and grandfather of Judah *Abrabanel 
(Leone Ebreo) and Samuel *Abrabanel. 
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ABRABANEL, BENVENIDA (also known as Benvegnita, 
Bienvenita; c. 1473-after 1560), one of the most influential and 
wealthiest Jewish women of early modern Italy. Benvenida was 
the daughter of Jacob Abrabanel (d. 1528), one of three broth- 
ers of Isaac *Abrabanel (1437-1508). She married Isaac’s young- 
est son, Samuel (1473-1547), bringing a very large dowry. By 
1492, Benvenida and much of the family had settled in Naples, 
where her father and then her husband led the Jewish com- 
munity. Benvenida appears to have raised six children of her 
own along with an illegitimate son of Samuel's. One of her 
adult daughters lived in Lisbon, apparently as a Crypto-Jew, 
and was known for her charity and piety. Eleanora de Toledo 
(1522-1562), the second daughter of Pedro de Toledo, who be- 
came Viceroy of the Spanish rulers of Naples in 1532, was also 
raised in Benvenida’s house. Benvenida was renowned for her 
religious observance and her generosity; she fasted daily and 
ransomed at least a thousand captives. In 1524-25, Benvenida 
became an enthusiastic supporter of the messianic pretender 
David *Reuveni (d. 1538); she sent him money three times, as 
well as an ancient silk banner with the Ten Commandments 
written in gold on both sides, and a Turkish gown of gold. In 
1533, Benvenida and several Neapolitan princesses successfully 
petitioned Emperor Charles v to delay the expulsion of the 
Jews of Naples for ten years. The Abrabanels left Naples in 1541 
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when Jews were required to wear a badge, and ultimately set- 
tled in Ferrara, a major Sephardi refuge. Dofia Gracia (*Nasi) 
Mendes (c. 1510-1569) settled in Ferrara in 1548; although 
it is not known if the two women ever met, the interests of 
their families did not always coincide. In 1555-56, when Donia 
Gracia attempted to persuade Ottoman Jewish merchants 
to boycott the papal port of Ancona, the Abrabanel family, 
particularly Benvenida’s son Jacob, took the side of Ancona. 
Samuel Abrabanel died in 1547 leaving a will filed with and 
witnessed by Christians in which Benvenida was made gen- 
eral heir to all his movable and immovable property. Samuel's 
illegitimate son challenged the will on the rabbinic grounds 
that a woman cannot inherit; from 1550 to 1551, this became a 
major dispute among the rabbis of Italy and Turkey. Despite 
this controversy, Benvenida took over Samuel’s business af- 
fairs, receiving permission from the Florentine authorities 
to open five banking establishments in Tuscany with her two 
sons, Jacob and Judah. Later she quarreled with Judah over his 
marriage and cut him off completely in 1553. Although Ben- 
venida wielded great power, she herself left very few words in 
the historical record. Beyond a defense of women receiving 
gifts attributed to her, one folk remedy in her name is found 
in a British Library manuscript. 
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[Howard Tzvi Adelman (24 ed.)] 


ABRABANEL, ISAAC BEN JUDAH (1437-1508), states- 
man, biblical exegete, and theologian. Offshoot of a distin- 
guished Ibero-Jewish family, Abrabanel (the family name 
also appears as Abravanel, Abarbanel, Bravanel, etc.) spent 
45 years in Portugal, then passed the nine years immediately 
prior to Spanish Jewry’s 1492 expulsion in Castile. At that time 
an important figure at the court of Ferdinand and Isabella, he 
chose Italian exile over conversion to Christianity. He spent his 
remaining years in various centers in Italy where he composed 
most of his diverse literary corpus, a combination of prodi- 
gious biblical commentaries and involved theological tomes. 

Like his father Judah, Abrabanel engaged successfully 
in both commerce and state finance while in Lisbon. After 
his father died he succeeded him as a leading financier at the 
court of King Alfonso v of Portugal. His importance at court 
was not restricted to his official sphere of activities. Of a loan 
to the state of 12,000,000 reals raised from both Jews and 
Christians in 1480, more than one-tenth was contributed by 
Abrabanel himself. When in 1471, 250 Jewish captives were 
brought to Portugal after the capture of Arcila and Tangier in 
North Africa by Alfonso v, Abrabanel was among those who 
headed the committee which was formed in Lisbon to raise 
the ransom money. 

Abrabanel launched his literary career in Lisbon as well. 
In addition to a short philosophic essay entitled “The Forms 
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of the Elements” (Zurot ha-Yesodot), he wrote his first work of 
biblical exegesis, a commentary on a challenging section in the 
Book of Exodus (Ateret Zekenim (“Crown of the Elders”)), and 
began a commentary on the Book of Deuteronomy (Mirkevet 
ha-Mishneh (“Second Chariot”)) as well as a work on proph- 
ecy (Mahazeh Shaddai (“Vision of the Almighty”)). He was 
also in touch with cultured Christian circles. His connections 
with members of the aristocracy were not founded only on 
business but also on the affinity of humanism. His letter of 
condolence to the count of Faro on the death of the latter’s 
father, written in Portuguese, provides a striking example of 
this relationship. 

The period of tranquillity in Lisbon ended with the death 
of Alfonso v in 1481. His heir, Joao 11 (1481-1495), was deter- 
mined to deprive the nobility of their power and to establish 
a centralized regime. The nobles, led by the king’s brother- 
in-law, the duke of Braganga, and the count of Faro, rebelled 
against him, but the insurrection failed. Abrabanel was also 
suspected of conspiracy and forced to escape (1483). Although 
denying guilt, he was sentenced to death in absentia (1485). 
He evidently managed to transfer a substantial part of his for- 
tune to Castile, and stayed there for a while in the little town 
of Segura de la Orden near the Portuguese border. Thereafter, 
Abrabanel quickly established himself as a leading financier 
and royal servant. By 1485, he had relocated to the Spanish 
heartland at Alcala de Henares in order to oversee tax-farm- 
ing operations for Cardinal Pedro Gonzalez de Mendoza, the 
“third king of Spain.” The initial total involved was the vast sum 
of 6,400,000 maravedis, with Abrabanel earning 118,500 mara- 
vedis per year as commission. As collateral he put up, without 
restriction, all that he owned. Abrabanel also supported the 
campaign of Ferdinand and Isabella against Granada, Islam's 
last Iberian citadel, offering extensive loans. 

Ferdinand’s and Isabella's signing of an order of expul- 
sion against Jews in Spain and her possessions took Abrabanel 
by surprise. After the edict of expulsion had been signed, on 
March 31, 1492, Abrabanel was among those who tried in vain 
to obtain its revocation. Abrabanel relinquished his claim to 
certain sums of money which he had advanced to Ferdinand 
and Isabella against tax-farming revenues, which he had not 
yet managed to recover. In return he was allowed to take 1000 
gold ducats and various gold and silver valuables out of the 
country with him (May 31, 1492). 

Though occupied with worldly affairs, Abrabanel contin- 
ued to pursue scholarship and produce works in Spain. Most 
notably, he composed commentaries on Joshua, Judges, and 
Samuel soon after arriving in Castile. Among other things, 
these commentaries attest to Abrabanel’s novel approaches 
to questions concerning the authorship and origins of bib- 
lical books, some of which imply the impress of a humanist 
sense of historicity on his exegesis. Seen from this vantage- 
point, these commentaries offer perhaps the earliest example 
of Renaissance stimulus in works of Hebrew literature com- 
posed beyond Italy. 

After the 1492 expulsion, Abrabanel passed two years 
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in Naples. Here he completed his commentary on Kings (fall 
1493). But he was again prevented from devoting his time to 
study for long, eventually coming to serve in the court of Al- 
fonso 11. Abrabanel tells of wealth recouped in Italy and re- 
newed fame “akin to that of all of the magnates in the land.” 
Abrabanel’s fortunes turned again, however, when the French 
sacked Naples (1494). His library was destroyed. Before depart- 
ing Naples, Abrabanel managed to complete a work on dogma 
(Rosh Amanah (“Principles of Faith”)) structured around Mai- 
monides’ enumeration of 13 foundational principles of Juda- 
ism. Abrabanel now followed the royal family to Messina, re- 
maining there until 1495. Subsequently he removed to Corfu 
where he began his commentaries on Isaiah and the Minor 
Prophets (summer 1495) and then to Monopoli (Apulia), 
where early in 1496 he completed the commentary on Deu- 
teronomy which he had begun in Lisbon, as well as his com- 
mentaries on the Passover Haggadah (Zevah Pesah), and on 
Avot (Nahalat Avot). Of the same period are his works express- 
ing the hopes for redemption which at times explain contem- 
porary events as messianic tribulations - Ma’yenei Yeshuah, 
Yeshuot Meshiho, and Mashmia Yeshuah. Two other works 
addressed the problem of the world’s createdness, Shamayim 
Hadashim (“New Heavens”) and Mifalot Elohim (“Wonders 
of the Lord”). In 1503, Abrabanel settled at last in Venice. He 
was engaged in negotiations between the Venetian senate and 
the kingdom of Portugal in that year, for a commercial treaty 
to regulate the spice trade. He now finished commentaries 
on Jeremiah and Ezekiel, Genesis and Exodus, and Leviticus 
and Numbers. In a reply to an enquiry from Saul ha-Kohen 
of Candia, he mentions that he was engaged in composing his 
book Zedek Olamim, on recompense and punishment, and 
Lahakat ha-Nevi’im, on prophecy (a new version of Mahazeh 
Shaddai which had been lost in Naples), and in completing his 
commentary on Maimonides’ Guide of the Perplexed. Abra- 
banel died in Venice and was buried in Padua. Owing to the 
destruction of the Jewish cemetery there during the wars in 
1509, his grave is unknown. 


[Zvi Avneri / Eric Lawee (24 ed.)] 


Abrabanel as Biblical Exegete 
Though Abrabanel’s writings traverse many fields, they mainly 
comprise works of scriptural interpretation. It was in his role 
as a biblical interpreter that Abrabanel was most emphatic 
about his originality as a writer. 

In his general prologue to his commentaries on the For- 
mer Prophets, Abrabanel spelled out some of his main pro- 
cedures and aims as an interpreter of Scripture. To ease the 
task of explaining biblical narratives, Abrabanel would “divide 
each of the books into pericopes.” These would be smaller than 
the units devised by his 14 century Jewish predecessor, Ger- 
sonides, but larger than the ones fashioned by “the scholar 
Jerome, who translated Holy Writ for the Christians.” Before 
explaining a pericope, he would raise questions or “doubts” 
about it. Overall, Abrabanel’s interpretive aim was twofold: 
explanation of the verses “in the most satisfactory way pos- 
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sible” and exploration of “the conceptual problems embedded 
therein to their very end” In short, he would explore both 
Scripture’s exegetical and doctrinal-theological dimensions. 
Abrabanel warns that such interpretation yields lengthy com- 
mentary. In his commentary on the Pentateuch these ques- 
tions have no fixed number, sometimes amounting to over 40, 
but in his commentary to the Prophets he limits himself to 
six. Despite the marked artificiality of this method, Abraba- 
nel states that he chose it as a means of initiating discussion 
and encouraging investigation. 

Abrabanel’s exegesis combines a quest for Scripture’s con- 
textual sense (peshat) with other levels of interpretation. His 
repeated and emphatic statements about the primacy of peshat 
notwithstanding, Abrabanel incorporates midrashim into his 
commentaries often and occasionally digresses into detailed 
explanations of them. At the same time, he says that he de- 
scribes Rashi’s overindulgence in midrashic interpretation as 
“evil and bitter.” Like some geonim and Spanish interpreters 
before him, Abrabanel distinguishes rabbinic dicta that reflect 
a “received tradition,” which he says are indubitably true and 
hence binding, from midrashim that reflect fallible human 
reasoning. The latter can be rejected. Abrabanel’s criticisms of 
individual midrashim can be unusually blunt (“very unlikely,’ 
“evidently weak,” and so forth) even as Abrabanel often uses 
Midrash as a vehicle to extract maximal insight and meaning 
from the biblical word. 

Abrabanel’s commentaries evince a dialogue with a wide 
variety of earlier commentators. The predecessor who most 
shaped his exegetical program was *Nahmanides. Like this 
earlier Spanish scholar, Abrabanel devotes considerable at- 
tention to questions of scripture’s literary structure and ar- 
gues for the biblical text’s chronological sequentiality wher- 
ever possible. 

Abrabanel was ambivalent about philosophically ori- 
ented biblical interpretation as practiced by Maimonides and 
his rationalist successors. He vehemently fought the extreme 
rationalism of philosophical interpretation (for example in 
Joshua 10, Second Excursus) as well as interpretations based 
on philosophical allegory. At the same time he himself had 
recourse, especially in his commentary on the Pentateuch, to 
numerous interpretations based on philosophy, as when he 
interprets the paradise story. Abrabanel refers to kabbalistic 
interpretation only rarely. 

At times, he points to errors and moral failings in the 
heroes of the Bible. For example, he criticizes certain actions 
of David and Solomon and points out some stylistic and lin- 
guistic defects of Jeremiah and Ezekiel. 

Among the innovations in Abrabanel’s exegesis are the 
following: 

(1) His comparison of the social structure of society in 
biblical times with that of the European society in his day (for 
example, in dealing with the institution of monarchy, 1 Samuel 
8). He had wide recourse to historical interpretation, particu- 
larly in his commentaries to the Major and Minor Prophets 
and to the Book of Daniel. 
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(2) Preoccupation with Christian exegesis. He disputed 
christological interpretations, but he did not hesitate to bor- 
row from Christian writers when their interpretation seemed 
correct to him. 

(3) His introductions to the books of the prophets, which 
are much more comprehensive than those of his predecessors. 
In them he deals with the content of the books, the division 
of the material, their authors and the time of their compila- 
tion, and also draws comparisons between the method and 
style of the various prophets. His investigations at once re- 
flect the spirit of medieval scholasticism and incipient Re- 
naissance humanism. 

Abrabanel’s commentaries were closely studied by a wide 
variety of later Jewish scholars, such as the 19‘-century bib- 
lical interpreter Meir Loeb ben Jehiel Michael (*Malbim), as 
well as by many Christian thinkers from the 16" through 18" 
centuries, some of whom translated excerpts from his biblical 
commentaries into Latin. 


[Avraham Grossman / Eric Lawee (24 ed.)] 


Abrabanel’s Thought 

The religious thought of Abrabanel appears in no single vol- 
ume, but is distributed throughout his works. His religious 
teachings reflect ongoing dialogues with the major figures 
of earlier medieval Jewish theology, especially Maimonides. 
Abrabanel typically evaluates earlier views on a given issue, 
and then sets forth his own teachings. In doing so, he dis- 
plays considerable philosophic depth and theological erudi- 
tion. Among Abrabanel’s main theological concerns were the 
world’s creation, prophecy, history, politics, and eschatology. 


CREATION. God's creation of the world ex nihilo stands as 
the Archimedean point of Abrabanel’s religious thought. This 
view, which alone conforms to the teaching of the Torah, is 
also sustained by arguments from reason. Abrabanel refutes 
a number of competing cosmogonies influenced by different 
streams in ancient and medieval philosophy: the idea of the 
visible world’s eternity, associated in the Middle Ages with 
Aristotle; the hypothesis of its creation from eternal matter, 
associated with Plato; and the doctrine of eternal creation. 
Abrabanel’s teaching that God voluntarily created the world 
from nothing informs his understanding of the universe as a 
place ruled by God’s infinite power in which the miracles of 
the Bible occurred according to their literal description. 


PROPHECY. Prophecy is another cornerstone of Abrabanel’s 
theology. The form in which Abrabanel discusses prophecy is 
influenced by the Aristotelian-Ptolemaic cosmology and the 
medieval Jewish philosophers who preceded him, particularly 
Maimonides. The influence of the latter was largely negative 
rather than positive, a stimulus that provoked a negative re- 
sponse, but which shaped the character of that response. 
Abrabanel vigorously attacked the naturalistic view of 
prophecy and Judaism advanced by Maimonides, notably in 
his commentary on the Guide (2:32-45). According to this 
view, prophecy is a natural function of human beings that 
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arises from an individual’s achievement of moral, and espe- 
cially intellectual, perfection. By contrast, Abrabanel argues 
that prophecy is an essentially supernatural phenomenon in 
which the prophet is chosen by God. As the miraculous cre- 
ation of God, prophecy supplies insight that is qualitatively su- 
perior to natural or scientific knowledge: the latter is probable 
and refragable, whereas the former is certain and infallible. 


HISTORY. Abrabanel bases his understanding of history upon 
the Scriptures, which has been established as a perfect source 
of truth. This is the history of the universe as well as of man. 
The foundation is the personal God who creates the universe 
ex nihilo. As such, the universe presents no pre-existent nature 
to limit the absolute power of God. Neither does God relin- 
quish control over the universe to nature, which, intervening 
between God and man, exercises a mechanical providence 
over humanity. Abrabanel thus rejects the naturalism of Mai- 
monides and his followers adopted from the Neoplatonized 
Aristotelianism of medieval science. What befalls man is di- 
rectly attributable to God, human freedom, or supernatural 
beings. The major outlines of Abrabanel’s theory of history 
correspond essentially with the rabbinic view. God created the 
universe according to a grand design which culminates in the 
salvation of righteous mankind and the vindication of Juda- 
ism. Adam was created by God and placed in Eden to realize 
his spiritual potentialities. Instead, he chose to disobey God by 
eating of the forbidden tree of knowledge. For this sin, Adam 
became subject to death and was condemned to live on an 
inhospitable earth. Ultimately, through Noah, Abraham, and 
Jacob, the people Israel was developed to continue God's plan 
of salvation. God exercised a special providence over them, 
revealing the Torah and giving them the land of Israel, which 
was perfectly suited for spiritual realization and the reception 
of prophecy. Yet the Jews sinned against God, and after the de- 
struction of the First Temple were sent into exile, which will 
continue until the advent of the Messianic Age when the his- 
tory of this universe will come to an end. 


POLITICS. Some of Abrabanel’s most trenchant ideas lie in 
the sphere of politics. The view of Abrabanel on government 
reflects his religious convictions. The need for the state is tem- 
poral, arising with the expulsion of Adam from Eden and end- 
ing in the Messianic Age. As a product of spiritual exile, no 
state is perfect, some are better than others, but none provides 
salvation. The best possible state serves the spiritual as well as 
the political needs of its people, as does the state based on the 
principles of Mosaic law. In his commentaries on Scripture, 
Abrabanel presents somewhat conflicting views of the opti- 
mum society. However, its basic structure along Mosaic lines 
is presented clearly in his comments upon Deuteronomy 16:18. 
Two legal systems are provided for, civil and ecclesiastical. The 
civil system consists of lower courts, a superior court, and the 
king; the ecclesiastical system consists of levites, priests, and 
prophets. The officials of the lower courts, which possessed 
municipal jurisdiction, were chosen by the people. The supe- 
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rior court or Sanhedrin, possessed national jurisdiction, and 
was appointed by the king, primarily from among the priests 
and levites. A significant feature of Abrabanel’s political con- 
victions generally is seen in this structure: the diffusion of po- 
litical power. Abrabanel’s distrust of concentrated authority is 
echoed in his intensely negative opinion of monarchy. He con- 
sidered monarchy a demonstrable curse, and the insistence of 
ancient Israel upon human kings in place of God's (theocratic) 
sovereignty, a sin for which it paid dearly. Monarchy’s inferi- 
ority as a form of government is demonstrable on philosophic 
and not only on scriptural grounds. 


ESCHATOLOGY. Abrabanel produced a substantial eschato- 
logical corpus several years after his arrival in Italy. As part 
of an exhaustive study of the classical (biblical-rabbinic) and 
medieval Jewish eschatological tradition, he set forth a pow- 
erful messianic message that included a specific forecast for 
the end of days, or for major events anticipating it: the year 
1503. Spain’s expulsion of her Jews was one significant context 
for Abrabanel’s messianic writings. Christian missionizing 
based on christological interpretation of biblical and rabbinic 
sources was another. Just how convinced Abrabanel was by his 
undeniably vivid apocalyptic rhetoric is hard to say. 

Abrabanel’s vision of the Messiah and of messianic times 
differs considerably from Maimonides’ naturalistic one. The 
Messiah will possess superhuman perfection. The days of 
the Messiah will see miracles in abundance such as unprec- 
edented agricultural fertility. At that time the Jews will be re- 
venged on their enemies in extraordinary ways, the dispersed 
Jews will return to Israel, the resurrection and judgment will 
take place, and all Jews will live in Israel under the Messiah, 
whose rule will extend over all mankind. Though it is often 
said that Abrabanel’s messianic speculations contributed sig- 
nificantly to the powerful messianic movements among the 
Jews in the 16" and 17‘ centuries, there is little evidence to 
support this claim. 


[Alvin J. Reines / Eric Lawee (24 ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Netanyahu, Don Isaac Abravanel (1998°); 
Baer, Spain, index; idem, in: Tarbiz, 12 (1940/41), 404-5. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: S. Feldman, Philosophy in a Time of Crisis (2003); E. 
Lawee, Isaac Abarbanel’s Stance Toward Tradition (2001); idem, “Isaac 
Abarbanel’s Intellectual Achievement and Literary Legacy in Modern 
Scholarship: A Retrospective and Opportunity,” in: Studies in Medi- 
eval Jewish History and Literature, 3 (2000), 213-47. 


ABRABANEL, JUDAH (called Leone Ebreo or Leo He- 
braeus; c. 1460-after 1523), physician, poet, and one of the 
foremost philosophers of the Renaissance. Abrabanel was born 
in Lisbon, the eldest son of Don Isaac *Abrabanel and was in- 
structed by his father in Jewish studies and in Jewish and Ara- 
bic philosophy. He also studied medicine and is mentioned in 
the register of Lisbon physicians of 1483. When his father was 
forced to flee from Portugal, in 1483, Judah followed him. At 
the time of the expulsion of the Jews from Spain (1492), he se- 
cretly sent his one-year-old son to Portugal with his nurse, but 
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King John 11 had the infant seized and baptized. This tragedy 
weighed heavily on Abrabanel for many years, as is evident 
from his frequently published poem “Telunah al ha-Zeman” 
(“Complaint against the Time”), composed in 1503. There is, 
however, reason to believe that the son ultimately returned 
to the religion of his people and to his family. Abrabanel later 
settled in Naples where he continued to practice medicine. 
The physician *Amatus Lusitanus reports that in 1566 he saw 
in Salonica a philosophical work on the harmony of the heav- 
ens which Abrabanel had composed for *Pico della Mirandola 
(d. 1494). This work is no longer extant. This indicates that he 
visited Florence (where Pico lived) at that time. His spiritual 
affinity with the circle of scholars of the Platonic Academy 
in Florence, particularly with its leading exponents Pico and 
Marsilio Ficino, may have originated in this visit. Some schol- 
ars, however, believe that the person for whom the book was 
meant was Pico’s nephew (d. 1533). 

Abrabanel was back in Naples in 1494. When the city 
was captured by the French in 1495, he went to Genoa, but 
he returned to Naples and in 1501 was teaching medicine and 
“astrology” at the university there. From then on, his name 
occurs in various documents as physician to the Spanish vice- 
roy, Don Gonsalvo de Cérdoba. On the title pages of the sec- 
ond (1541) and third (1545) editions of his Dialoghi di Amore, 
he is described as a convert to Christianity. This statement is 
lacking, however, in the first edition as well as in those sub- 
sequent to the third, even in the Latin version of 1564 with 
its elaborate dedication to a church dignitary. It is very likely, 
therefore, that it has no foundation in fact, and may have been 
added merely to stimulate the sale of the work or to empha- 
size its orthodoxy from the Christian standpoint. There are 
in fact some passages in the text in which the author speaks 
of himself as a Jew. 

Judah Abrabanel was a skillful versifier, and apart from 
the elegy on his son’s disappearance, he composed three short 
poems (c. 1504) commending his father’s works, and another 
of 52 stanzas in memory of his father and extolling his com- 
mentary on the Latter Prophets (c. 1520). These were included 
in the printed editions. His reputation rests on his Dialoghi 
di Amore, first published in Rome in 1535. Mariano Lenzi, the 
editor, claims to have rescued the work “from the obscurity 
in which it was buried” after the author’s death. The precise 
date of composition is uncertain. According to the author's 
statement in the text he had reached the middle of the Third 
Dialogue in 1502, but it is not known when he completed it. 
The Fourth Dialogue which Abrabanel intended to write never 
reached Lenzi, and it may never have been written. Almost 
certainly the book was written in Italian (the conjectures that 
it was composed in Hebrew or in Spanish are untenable). A 
Hebrew translation was made after 1660 by Joseph Baruch of 
Urbino; its style is cumbersome and difficult. 


Philosophy 
Following Plato's example, Abrabanel presented his ideas in 
the form of dialogues, of which there are three. The names of 
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the dialogists, Philone and Sophia, who are depicted as pla- 
tonic lovers, reflect Abrabanel’s belief that love elevates to 
the pinnacle of wisdom. In the character of Sophia we find 
here the first female in Jewish and non-Jewish literature that 
is described as an active philosopher. The principal and cen- 
tral theme of the work, from which the discussion branches 
out in a number of directions, is love, which he regards as the 
source, the dominating and motivating force, and the loftiest 
goal of the universe. He investigates and expounds the nature 
of love and its operation in God, in matter and form, in the 
four elements, in the spheres, in the constellations, in the ter- 
restrial world and all that it contains from man, his soul, his 
intellect, and senses, to animals, plants, and inanimate things. 
Thus, Abrabanel’s discourse in the Dialoghi rises stage by stage 
to the bold concept which rounds out his theory, that the 
goal of love is not “possession,” but the pleasure of the lover 
in his union with the idea of the beautiful and the good, em- 
bodied in the beloved. Hence, the sublime end of love, which 
fills the entire world as a supernal force, is the union of the 
creation and all creatures with that sublime beauty (which 
is at the same time sublime goodness and sublime intellect) 
which exists in God. Such a union, which constitutes an act 
of both will and intellect, the intellectual love of God (amore 
intellettuale di Dio), is desired and enjoyed also by God. ‘This 
covenant of mutual love between the universe and its creator 
forges a mighty “circle of love” which sustains all components 
of the cosmos, from the outermost sphere to the rock within 
the earth, in one living, blessed movement, from God and 
to God. Out of this central theme there flows a remarkable 
stream of thoughts on many diverse subjects - reflections on 
religion, metaphysics, mysticism, ethics, aesthetics (especially 
valuable), logic, psychology, mythology, cosmology, astrology, 
and astronomy - a vision embracing the spiritual and material 
universe and its metaphysical goal. Original interpretations 
of biblical and rabbinic traditions as well as of Greek myths 
occupy a considerable place in these speculations. Abraba- 
nel always endeavors to reconcile Jewish and Greek teach- 
ings, and the revered Plato and his school with Aristotle and 
his Arab commentators. Among the philosophers by whom 
he was influenced were *Maimonides and Ibn *Gabirol. The 
wealth and profundity of the ideas make the Dialoghi one of 
the most important works in metaphysics produced by the 
European Renaissance. The work had a widespread influence 
in its time. Twenty-five editions and printings (12 in Italian 
and 13 in various translations) appeared between 1535 and 1607, 
and between 1551 and about 1660 it was translated seven times 
into four languages (French, Latin, Spanish, and Hebrew). In 
its wake there appeared, especially in 16" century Italy, a large 
number of essays and dialogues on love, almost all of which 
borrowed basic ideas from Abrabanel’s work. At the same time 
his unique concept of love permeated the lyrical poetry of the 
epoch in Italy, France, and Spain. His influence is discernible 
also in Michelangelo's Sonnets and Torquato Tassos Minturno. 
Among the philosophers who were influenced by Abrabanel, 
mention should be made of Giordano Bruno and *Spinoza, 
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whose small library contained the Dialoghi. But by the end of 
the 16» century the influence of the work had dwindled. R. 
Isaac *Alatrini of Modena incorporated various passages in his 
commentary on the Song of Songs, entitled Kenaf Renanim, 
preserved in manuscript in Oxford and elsewhere. Modern 
editions include a facsimile edited by C. Gebhardt with elab- 
orate introduction and bibliography (Bibliotheca Spinozana, 
3, 1929); an edition by Caramella in the series of Italian clas- 
sics Scrittori d'Italia (1929); an anonymous early translation 
into Hebrew, sometimes ascribed to Leone *Modena (Lyck, 
1871); and an English translation by E Friedeberg-Seeley and 
Jean H. Barnes (1937). A new Hebrew translation, with an ex- 
tensive introduction and notes, was published in Jerusalem 
in 1983 by M. Dorman. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Klausner, in: Tarbiz, 3 (1931/32), 67-98; B. 
Zimmels, Leo Hebraeus (Ger., 1886); H. Pflaum, Die Idee der Liebe: 
Leone Ebreo (1926). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Dorman and Z. Levi 
(eds.), The Philosophy of Leone Ebreo, Four Lectures (Heb., 1985); Sh. 
Pines, in: B.D. Cooperman (ed.), Jewish Thought in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury (1983), 369-98; A. Melamed, in: Jewish Studies, 40 (2000), 113-30; 
B. Gavin, in: Italia, 13-15 (2001), 181-210; A. Lesley, in: M. Fishbane 
(ed.), The Midrashic Imagination (1993), 204-25. 


[Hiram Peri / Avraham Melamed (2"¢ ed.)] 


ABRACADABRA, magic word or formula used mainly in 
folk medicine, as an incantation against fevers and inflam- 
mations. Several origins for the obscure word have been pro- 
posed, most of them regarding it as a derivative of an Ara- 
maic demon-name, now unrecognizable. It occurs first in the 
writings of Severus Sammonicus, a gnostic physician of the 
second century c.£. In the same manner as Abracadabra, the 
name of Shabriri, the demon of blindness, and other magic 
words were used in Jewish magic, incantations, and amulets. 
An amulet still in use among some Oriental Jews utilizes a 
talmudic formula: 
(Pes. 112a; Av. Zar. 12b) 

SHABRIRI 

ABRIRI 

RIRI 

RI 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Trachtenberg, Jewish Magic and Supersti- 
tion (1939), 80ff., 116 ff.; EJ, 1 (1928), 372 ff. 


[Dov Noy] 


ABRAHAM (originally Abram; Heb. 0728 ,0773N), first pa- 
triarch of the people of Israel. The form “Abram” occurs in the 
Bible only in Genesis 11:26-17:5, Nehemiah 9:7, and 1 Chron- 
icles 1:26. Otherwise, “Abraham” appears invariably, and the 
name is borne by no one else. No certain extra-biblical paral- 
lel exists. A-ba-am-ra-ma, A-ba-ra-ma, A-ba-am-ra-am occur 
in 19"'-century B.c.z. Akkadian cuneiform texts. Abrm ap- 
pears in Ugaritic (Gordon, Ugaritic Textbook (1965), pp. 286, 
348, text 2095, line 4), but is most likely to be read A-bi-ra-mi 
(Palais Royal d’ Ugarit, 3 (1955), p.20, text 15.63, line 1). There 
is no evidence that Abram is a shortened form of Abiram. As 
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to the meaning of Abram, the first element is undoubtedly the 
common Semitic for “father”; the second could be derived 
from Akkadian raamu (“to love”) or from West-Semitic rwm 
(“to be high”). “He loved the father” or “father loves” is a far 
less likely meaning than “he is exalted with respect to father” 
ie., he is of distinguished lineage. The meaning “exalted fa- 
ther” or “father is exalted,” while less satisfactory, cannot be 
ruled out. No Hebrew derivation for Abraham exists. In Gen- 
esis 17:5 “the father of a multitude [of nations]” is a popular 
etymology, although it might possibly conceal an obsolete 
Hebrew cognate of Arabic ruhdm, “numerous.” More likely, 
Abraham is a mere dialectic variant of Abram, representing 
the insertion of h in weak verbal stems, a phenomenon known 
from Aramaic and elsewhere. 


The Biblical Data: Genesis 11:26-25:10 

The main details of Abraham's life are recorded in Genesis 
11:26-25:10. They do not form a continuous narrative but 
refer to a series of isolated incidents. Son of *Terah, Abra- 
ham was the tenth generation from Noah through the line of 
Shem (Gen. 11:10-26). His two brothers were Nahor and 
Haran. His wife was Sarai or *Sarah, a paternal half sister 
(11:29; 20:12). The family migrated from “Ur of the Chal- 
dees” (11:31), the apparent birthplace of Abraham (11:28; 15:7; 
Neh. 9:7; cf. Josh. 24:2-3), heading for Canaan. It was dur- 
ing the stay at Haran that Abram, then aged 75, received the 
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divine call and promise of nationhood in response to which 
he proceeded to Canaan together with his wife and nephew 
*Lot (Gen. 12:1-5). At Shechem he received a further prom- 
ise of national territory and built an altar before continu- 
ing his wanderings in the region between Beth-El and Ai. In 
this area, too, he built an altar and invoked the divine name, 
thereafter journeying toward the Negev (12:6-9). (See Map: 
Abrahams Journeys.) 

Driven by famine to Egypt, the patriarch represented his 
wife as his sister in order to avert personal danger. Sarah was 
taken to Pharaoh's palace, but released when the deception was 
uncovered as a result of divine visitations (12:10-20). Abra- 
ham returned to Canaan and resumed his peregrinations. At 
this time, Lot left the clan because of quarrels over pasture- 
lands and departed (13:5-9). This incident was followed by a 
reiteration of the divine promises of nationhood and posses- 
sion of the land (13:14-17). Abraham again built an altar, this 
time in Hebron (13:18). Abraham “the Hebrew” next appears 
in the role of military chief, described in terms of the ideal 
“noble warrior,’ leading a force of 318 retainers against an in- 
vading coalition of eastern kings who had captured Lot in 
plundering *Sodom and Gomorrah. The patriarch rescued his 
nephew and restored the booty. On his return he was blessed 
by *Melchizedek, priest-king of Salem, to whom he paid tithes. 
He refused, however, the offer by the king of Sodom ofa share 
in the recovered spoils (ch. 14). Once again, Abraham received 
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confirmation of the divine promises, now sealed through an 
elaborate covenant ceremony (ch. 15). 

Ten years had now elapsed since the first promise of 
abundant offspring, but Sarah remained childless. She there- 
fore presented her maidservant *Hagar to her husband as a 
second wife. *Ishmael was born of the union, Abraham be- 
ing then 86 years old (16:1ff.). The Bible is silent about the 
next 13 years. Then Scripture reports that God reaffirmed 
and strengthened the promise of a rich posterity. Abraham 
and Sarah were to beget “a multitude of nations” and kings 
would issue from them (17:1-8). It is at this point that their 
names were changed from Abram and Sarai to Abraham and 
Sarah, respectively (17:5, 15). In addition, the institution of 
*circumcision was ordained as an ineradicable token of the 
immutability of God’s covenant with Abraham and his pos- 
terity (17:9-14). Sarah was explicitly promised a son to be 
called *Isaac, through whom the covenant would be main- 
tained (17:16-19, 21). Abraham then performed circumcision 
on himself and on Ishmael, as well as upon all males in his 
household (17:23-27). 

Alongside the terebinths of Mamre three messengers ap- 
peared to the patriarch who entertained them hospitably and 
learned from them of the impending birth of his son and heir 
(18:1-10). Sarah was amused by these tidings as had been Abra- 
ham earlier (18:12; cf. 17:17), but the Lord Himself confirmed 
their truth (18:14). He also revealed His decision to destroy 
Sodom and Gomorrah. Abraham pleaded for revocation of 
the sentence for the sake of an innocent nucleus that might be 
found therein. None such could apparently be found, although 
Lot was saved from the subsequent destruction through the 
merit of Abraham (18:16-19:29). The patriarch journeyed to 
the Negev area and settled between Kadesh and Shur. While 
in Gerar, he again passed off his wife as his sister. King *Abi- 
melech took Sarah into his palace, but released her unharmed 
after being rebuked in a dream theophany (ch. 20). The time 
of fulfillment of the divine promise was now at hand. Sarah, 
aged 90 (17:17), bore the 100-year-old Abraham a son who 
was named Isaac (21:1-3, 5). This event, however, proved to 
be a cause of domestic disharmony. Sarah demanded the ex- 
pulsion of Hagar and Ishmael. It was only divine intervention 
in favor of Sarah that persuaded the distressed Abraham to 
agree (21:9-21). At this time, at Abimelech’s initiative, the pa- 
triarch concluded a pact of non-aggression, which also regu- 
lated the watering rights in the Beer-Sheba area. He subse- 
quently spent considerable time in the land of the Philistines 
(21:22-34). 

The climax of Abraham's life was the divine command to 
sacrifice Isaac in the land of Moriah (see *Akedah). Abraham 
obeyed unhesitatingly and his hand was stayed only at the last 
moment by an angel. Having passed the supreme test of faith, 
the patriarch now received, for the last time, the divine bless- 
ing - the promise that his descendants would be as numer- 
ous as the stars of heaven and the sands on the seashore; they 
would seize the gates of their foes; all the nations of the earth 
would bless themselves by his progeny (22:1-19). Abraham's 
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subsequent acts were concerned with winding up his affairs. 
The death of Sarah in Kiriath-Arba (Hebron) was the occa- 
sion for acquiring the cave of *Machpelah, as a family sepul- 
cher, from Ephron the Hittite (ch. 23). Then, Abraham com- 
missioned his senior servant to travel to Haran to find a wife 
for Isaac, the idea of a local Canaanite daughter-in-law being 
thoroughly repugnant to him (ch. 24). After Isaac’s marriage to 
Rebekah, Abraham himself remarried. Several children were 
born of this marriage to Keturah, like Isaac and Ishmael the 
eponyms of nations. Thus was fulfilled the promise (Gen 17:4) 
that Abraham would be the father of many nations. However, 
he willed all his possessions to Isaac, gave his other sons gifts 
and sent them away to the land of the East. Abraham died 
at the age of 175 and was buried in the cave of Machpelah by 
Isaac and Ishmael (25:1-11). 


The Biblical Data: In the Rest of the Bible 

Mention of Abraham in the rest of the Bible is overwhelmingly 
in connection with the divine promises, and usually there is 
simultaneous reference to all three patriarchs. The few points 
of contact with the Abrahamic biography are mainly con- 
fined to the Book of Genesis (26:1; 35:27; 49:31), though the 
exodus from Ur and the change of name are mentioned in the 
late books (Neh. 9:7; cf. Josh. 24:2-3; 1 Chron. 1:26). A cryp- 
tic reference to Abraham's idolatrous ancestry is to be found 
in Joshua 24:2, while Isaiah (29:22) seems to cite some widely 
known tradition not otherwise recorded in the Bible. Abra- 
ham is called God’s “servant” (Gen. 26:24; Ps. 105:6, 42) and 
“friend” (Isa. 41:8; 11 Chron. 20:7), and though the patriarch 
is not an ethnographic figure, Israel is called “the offspring of 
Abraham” (Isa. 41:8; Jer. 33:26; Ps. 105:6; 11 Chron. 20:7) and 
“the people of the God of Abraham” (Ps. 47:10). Surprisingly, 
“God of Abraham” as a generalized divine epithet appears only 
this once. Otherwise, Abraham is invariably associated with 
the other patriarchs in divine appellations. 


The Image of Abraham 

The picture that emerges from the biblical texts suggests a 
wealthy head of a large establishment, a semi-nomadic tent 
dweller (Gen. 12:8; et al.), whose peregrinations are confined 
mainly to the central hill country of Palestine and the Negev 
and who clings to the periphery of a few great urban centers. 
He possesses flocks, silver and gold, slaves (ibid. 12:5, 16, et al.), 
and a private army (14:14). He makes military alliances (14:13), 
has dealings with kings (12:15 ff.; 14:18 ff; 17:22 ff; 21:22-32), and 
negotiates the purchase of land with city notables (23:2-20). 
Abraham is peace loving (13:8-9), magnanimous and prin- 
cipled in victory (14:22ff.), hospitable to strangers (18:1ff.), 
concerned for his fellowmen (18:23-33), obedient to God and 
his laws (26:5), and committed to transmitting to his posterity 
the ideals of justice and righteousness that he espouses (18:19). 
He is the very symbol of the God-fearing man (22:12) and the 
man of supreme faith (15:6; 22; Neh. 9:8). He is privy to di- 
vine decisions (Gen. 18:17; cf. Amos 3:7) and is also termed 
“a prophet” (Gen. 20:7) in that he can intercede with God on 
another’s behalf (cf. Deut. 9:20; Jer. 7:16). 
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The Critical View 

The disconnected and fragmentary nature of the narrative, as 
well as stylistic considerations, seem to point to a composition 
based on various oral traditions and written sources. Among 
followers of the documentary theory, there is a broad mea- 
sure of agreement in respect of source division among JE and 
P, but little consensus as to the age and historic value of the 
material used by these sources. No external records have been 
found as yet that refer by name to Abraham or to any person- 
age directly connected with him. In the absence of such syn- 
chronistic controls, and in the light of the difficulties of the 
biblical chronological data (see *Chronology), the place of 
the patriarch in the framework of history cannot be precisely 
determined. The attempts in the mid-20" century to marshal 
sociological and onomastic evidence from archeological dis- 
coveries at Nuzi, Mari, and elsewhere to provide a historical 
setting for Abraham in the second millennium B.c.£. have not 
withstood the test of time. Most alleged parallels between the 
Abrahamic stories have been shown to be faulty (e.g., wife-sis- 
ter marriage), or not to be confined to a specific period in the 
second millennium (e.g., surrogate motherhood). Contempo- 
rary scholarship tends to see Abraham as a fictitious symbolic 
model of faith, as a figure who legitimates the claims of Israel 
to its land, and whose actions foreshadow the deeds of his chil- 
dren. Some of the tales of Abraham foreshadow the actions of 
Israelite kings, notably David (see *Patriarchs). 

Whatever the age and source of the individual units, it 
is quite clear that in its present form the cycle of Abrahamic 
traditions is a unified and symmetrical historiographic com- 
position. These traditions are encased within a framework of 
genealogies — the first listing the patriarch’s ancestors (Gen. 
11:10-32) and the second his descendants (25:1-18). The ac- 
tion opens and closes in a Mesopotamian setting (12:1-4; 
24:4ff.). The first utterance of Abraham to God is an expres- 
sion of doubt (15:2-8); his last is one of supreme confidence 
in the workings of divine providence (24:7). Finally, both the 
first and last communications from God to Abraham involve 
agonizing decisions and tests of faith, and they are cast in a 
strikingly similar literary mold: almost identical language is 
used in the case of both calls (12:1; 22:2); the exact destina- 
tion is withheld in both cases; the motif of father parting with 
son is shared by each narrative; the tension of the drama is 
heightened by the accumulation of descriptive epithets (ibid. ); 
in each instance Abraham builds an altar (12:8; 22:9); and in 
each he receives divine blessings of similar content (12:2-3; 
22:17-18). 


[Nahum M. Sarna / S. David Sperling (274 ed.)] 


In the Aggadah 

In aggadic literature Abraham is regarded as having observed 
all the commandments (Yoma 28b; Kid. 4:14; et al.) even 
though they had not yet been revealed. He acted in strict con- 
formity with the Oral Law: “No one occupied himself so much 
with the divine commandments as did Abraham” (Ned. 32a). 
He even muzzled his animals that they should not graze in 
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the fields of others (Gen. R. 41:6). Abraham instituted the 
morning prayer (Ber. 26b), and the precepts of the *zizit and 
*tefillin originate from him (Mid. Hag. to Gen. 14:23). These 
statements probably constitute a polemic against Christian 
*antinomianism which was prevalent toward the end of the 
first century c.£. and which later maintained that the com- 
mandments of the Torah were a punishment inflicted upon 
Israel. Abraham’s principal virtue was that he was the first to 
recognize God, which is variously stated to have taken place 
when he was one, three, ten, or 48 years old (Gen. R. 95:2; 
64:4). His recognition of God sprang from the notion that 
every citadel must have a leader (ibid. 39:1). Abraham waged 
a strenuous battle in the cause of spreading the idea of mono- 
theism and won over many converts. When he smashed the 
idols of his father, an idol manufacturer, King *Nimrod had 
him thrown into a fiery furnace from which he was delivered 
by the angel Gabriel (Pes. 118a). 

Abraham became a priest (Gen. R. 55:6), after the priest- 
hood was taken from Melchizedek and given to him (Ned. 32b; 
Gen. R. 46:5; et al.). He was one of the great prophets, with 
whom God spoke not in dreams or visions but while he was in 
full possession of his normal cognitive faculties. “God omitted 
no blessing in the world with which He did not bless him” (sER 
6). Through coins bearing his image Abraham’s fame spread 
(Gen. R. 39:11). Around his neck was hung a precious stone 
which brought masses flocking to him, for whoever looked on 
it was healed (BB 16b, et al.). He was granted the privilege of 
blessing others (Tanh. Lekh Lekha 5), and his blessing spread 
upon all who came into contact with him (Gen. R. 39:12). Re- 
nowned for his hospitality to strangers, he had open doors to 
his house on all four sides (Gen. R. 48:9) and himself waited 
on his guests, and taught them the Grace after Meals, thus 
bringing them to believe in God (ibid. 54:6). Because of his 
proselytizing activities, he is regarded as the father of all pros- 
elytes, who are given the patronymic Abraham. 

Abraham was circumcised on the Day of Atonement by 
Shem the son of Noah, “and every year the Holy One, blessed 
be He, looks upon the blood of the covenant of our patriarch 
Abrahams circumcision and forgives all our sins” (PdRE 29). 
Circumcision was one of the ten trials wherewith Abraham 
was tried (see later) and by virtue of it he sits at the gate of hell 
and does not permit the circumcised to enter (Gen. R. 48:8). 
The phrase, “entry into the covenant of Abraham our father,” 
used to this day for the ceremony of circumcision, is already 
found in the Damascus Document 12:11 (ed. Ch. Rabin, Zadok- 
ite Documents (1958°), 60-61). According to an early tradition 
Abraham underwent ten trials (Avot 5:3) of which different 
lists are given in the Midrashim (ARN 33:2; Mid. Ps. to 18:25; 
98; PdRE 26). In answer to the sectarians who sought thus to 
prove the weakness of Abrahams faith, the sages emphasized 
that it is only the righteous, who are certain to pass the test, 
who are tried (Gen. R. 55:1-2). “Lovingkindness is spread 
abroad” (Gen. R. 60:2) and the world and all therein are pre- 
served because of Abraham’s merit. The manna (Tanh. Buber, 
Ex. 34), victory in war (Gen. R. 39:16; Esth. R. 7:13), and gen- 
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eral forgiveness of Israel's sins (Song R. 4:6) are ascribed to his 
merit. The dramatic description of Abraham's appeal to save 
the people of Sodom (Gen. 18:23-33) is given a new dimension 
in the Midrash, which compares his arguments with God to 
those of Job (Gen. R. 49:9). According to this Abraham em- 
ployed a “cleaner” language than did Job (ibid.). 

In this connection the Midrash emphasizes the extreme 
contrast between the basic hospitality of Abraham and the spu- 
rious “hospitality” of the people of Sodom (Ag. Ber. 25). It is of 
interest to note that the Akedah is regarded as more of a trial of 
Abraham than of Isaac. In a desire to compare the trial of Abra- 
ham with that of Job, the aggadah assigns to Satan a role in the 
drama of Abraham as well (Sanh. 89b). The disciples of Abra- 
ham have “a benign eye, a humble spirit and a lowly soul” (Avot 
5:19). Abraham however is not regarded as beyond criticism. 
The Talmud states that “Abraham our father was punished and 
his descendants enslaved in Egypt” because he pressed schol- 
ars into military service (based on Gen. 14:14), went too far in 
testing God, and prevented men from “entering beneath the 
wings of the Divine Presence” (based on Gen. 14:21; Ned. 32a). 
Moreover, Abraham hesitated to circumcise himself, where- 
upon Mamre rebuked and encouraged him (Gen. R. 42:8). In 
a biting comment, Rava denied Abraham the right to intercede 
on behalf of his people: In time to come Israel will ask of God: 
“To whom shall we go - to Abraham to whom Thou didst say, 
‘Know of a surety that thy seed be a stranger in a land that is 
not theirs, and shall serve them; and they shall afflict them..? 
and yet he did not plead for mercy for us?” (Shab. 89b). 

The prevailing Hellenistic outlook influenced the de- 
scription of Abraham in the Apocrypha. He is the founder of 
a city and a legislator, the two principal functions of a great 
leader according to the Hellenistic concept, and his wisdom 
is described in extravagant terms. According to the Apocry- 
pha his recognition of God stemmed from his knowledge of 
astronomy which he taught to the great men of his generation. 
Hence there developed the idea that Abraham was an expert in 
many and varied spheres. The Book of Jubilees even declares 
that he instructed men in the art of improved plowing, so as to 
conceal the seeds from the ravens (11: 18-24). His Babylonian 
origin is emphasized in conformity with the contemporary 
outlook which regarded that country as the cradle of mysti- 
cism. On the basis of Genesis 17:5 Abraham was deemed to be 
the progenitor of the Spartans too (1 Macc. 12:20-22; 11 Macc. 
5:9). The Testament of *Abraham and the Apocalypse of *Abra- 
ham are devoted to him. Philo deals with him in his De Migra- 
tione Abrahami, while extracts from Hellenistic Jewish writ- 
ers about him have been preserved by Eusebius. In 1v Macc. 
14:20; 15:28 Abraham typifies the ability to withstand oppres- 
sion. The background of this description of Abraham was the 
persecution of the Jews of Alexandria at that time. 


[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


In Jewish Philosophy 
Over the generations, Jewish thinkers, from Philo Judaeus of 
Alexandia to Joseph *Soloveitchik and Yeshayahu *Leibowitz, 
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have regarded Abraham as the archetypal believer, in accor- 
dance with the image of Abraham in the Hebrew Bible and 
Midrash: his origins in pagan environs (Josh. 24:2); the tes- 
timony of Genesis 15:6 that Abraham “believed in the Lord’, 
and Abraham’ absolute obedience to divine commandments, 
beginning with his leaving his homeland (Gen. 12:1) and cul- 
minating in his binding of his son Isaac (Gen. 22:2; see *Ake- 
dah). In addition to this biblical image of Abraham, Jewish 
philosophers found in rabbinic Midrashim views of Abraham 
according to which he smashed the prevalent idols and came 
to believe in the one God (Gen. R. 38); Genesis 12:5 (“and 
the persons he had acquired in Haran”) was interpreted to 
mean people Abraham converted (Gen. R. 39:14; cf. Targum 
Onkelos and Rashi to Gen. 12:5); and Genesis 34:12 (“He took 
him outside and said: Look at the sky”) was understood as 
meaning that Abraham no longer had anything to do with 
astrology. 

Eventually two paradigms evolved, in which the image 
of Abraham came to reflect two basic approaches to Jewish 
philosophy. According to the first school of thought, in which 
religion was understood rationally, Abraham was seen as a 
philosopher whose faith in God was the conclusion of sci- 
entific reasoning. According to the other school of thought, 
Abraham was seen as a believer whose faith and experience 
of divine revelation transcended his earlier philosophical or 
scientific speculation. 

The first view of Abraham as a philosopher is found in 
Hellenistic Jewish literature. *Philo Judaeus of Alexandria 
described Abraham as an autodidact philosopher who con- 
cluded that God exists. Philo interpreted Abraham's wander- 
ings and wars allegorically as a process of coming to know 
God (De Abrahamo 68). Philo’s younger contemporary, the 
historian *Josephus Flavius, similarly attributed to Abraham 
the spreading of monotheism after he had rationally deduced 
the existence of God who cares providentially for human wel- 
fare (Antiquities 1, 7:155-56) and who had instructed the Egyp- 
tians in the ancient Chaldean sciences, such as arithmetic and 
astronomy, which were later transmitted to the Greeks (An- 
tiquities, 167-68). 

This view of Abraham as a philosopher is also found in 
medieval Jewish thought. *Maimonides characterized Abra- 
ham as a natural philosopher who independently articu- 
lated the Aristotelian cosmological proof of an incorporeal 
unmoved mover of the heavenly sphere. Paradoxically, for 
Maimonides, in *Judah Halevi’s famous phrase, the “God 
of Abraham” effectively was identified with the “God of Ar- 
istotle.” During his wanderings from Mesopotamia to Ca- 
naan, Abraham then spread his concept of a transcendent 
God (Yad, Avodah Zarah 1:3; Guide of the Perplexed 3:29), 
and became “the father of the whole world by teaching them 
faith” (Responsa, ed. Blau, 293). Only Moses, “the father of all 
prophets” (Commentary on Mishnah Avot 4:4; Guide of the 
Perplexed 3:54) was of a higher rank than Abraham (Guide 
2:45). It should be noted that, in Maimonides’ view, prophecy 
itself was understood to be a thoroughly rational phenome- 
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non (Commentary on Mishnah, Introduction to Sanhedrin 
ch. 10, sixth principle; see *Prophecy). Nevertheless, Maimo- 
nides states that Abraham and Moses prophetically grasped 
the supranatural understanding of creation ex nihilo and thus 
differed from the Aristotelian philosophic belief in the world’s 
eternity (Guide 2:13, 17, 23). 

The Hellenistic and medieval Jewish view of Abraham as 
philosopher is also found in modern Jewish thought. Nach- 
man *Krochmal’s Guide of the Perplexed of the Time pictures 
Abraham as a philosopher who deduced the teleological proof 
from design of God’s existence and as the first monotheist who 
affirmed the “Absolute Spirit.” 

The other school of thought, which identifies Abraham 
as the first believer, is most clearly enunciated by *Judah Ha- 
levi, whose Kuzari (4:16) juxtaposes “the God of Abraham” 
(identified with the *Tetragrammaton) with “the God of Ar- 
istotle” (identified with the name elohim). “The God of Abra- 
ham” is the personal God of the Bible, who is loved and known 
through the direct experience called “taste” (Arab. dhauq; Heb. 
taam), whereas the impersonal “God of Aristotle,” who is in- 
different to the world and to human affairs, is known through 
rational speculation (Arab. giyas; Heb. hekesh, hakashah). In 
Halevi’s view, Abraham himself underwent a radical trans- 
formation in his life: after composing the Sefer *Yezirah in his 
early years as a philosopher, Abraham merited divine revela- 
tion and true faith, as a consequence of which he was prepared 
to obey any divine commandment (Kuzari 4:24-27). Halevi 
thus partially accepts the rationalist view of Abraham as a phi- 
losopher, but it was as a prophet, receiving divine revelation, 
and not as a natural philosopher, that Abraham attained his 
spiritual greatness. 

Following Halevi, Isaac *Arama argued that philosophy 
and faith are unrelated. Philosophers know what can be dem- 
onstrated and deny whatever cannot be demonstrated, but re- 
ject the concept of “faith” (Hazut Kashah 3). Arama’s works 
describe in detail the gradual progression of Abrahams faith, 
beginning with his transition from idolatry to a scientific- 
philosophic conclusion regarding the existence of one God 
(Akedat Yizhak 16), which in turn led to practical application 
in loving imitatio Dei. Abraham's spiritual progression cul- 
minated in his religious faith in reward and punishment and 
in his fear of God, which were realized in his binding of his 
son Isaac as an expression of his absolute obedience to God 
(Hazut Kashah 3). 

In the 20" century, Joseph Soloveitchik’s Lonely Man of 
Faith (1965) presents a view of Abraham as dissatisfied with 
his early Mesopotamian contemplation of remote and alien- 
ating skies, which had led him to conclude that there is one 
God. As he progressed, Abraham needed personal revelation. 
In contrast with the view of Halevi and Arama, according to 
which Abraham passed from an earlier philosophic or sci- 
entific contemplative stage to prophetic receiving of divine 
revelation, or Soloveitchik’s understanding of Abraham as 
undergoing a personal experience of revelation, Yeshayahu 
Leibowitz describes Abraham as reaching his faith as a result 
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of a voluntary, religious decision and not as the conclusion of 
rational contemplation. Abraham, in Leibowitz’s view, repre- 
sents “faith for its own sake,” namely an unreasoned obedience 
to the divine commandment, without any human benefit or 
expectation of reward. 

Several Jewish thinkers have also dealt with Abraham’s 
personality, including judging his questionable behavior in 
Egypt (Gen. 12) and Gerar (Gen. 20), when, fearing that he 
might be killed, he presented his wife Sarah as his sister. *Saa- 
diah Gaon’s Book of Beliefs and Opinions deals with the charge 
that Abraham lied, and justifies his behavior by suggesting that 
Abraham phrased his statement ambivalently, since “sister” 
could mean any relative, thus permitting his words to be inter- 
preted as if they were true. Conversely, *Nahmanides did not 
hesitate to criticize Abraham's behavior, not so much for his 
misleading words but for thereby leading the people to great 
sin and for causing his “righteous wife” to stumble (Commen- 
tary to Gen. 12:10, 20:12). Abraham's sin resulted from his in- 
sufficient trust in God’s assistance. Isaac Arama’s presentation 
(discussed above) of Abraham's gradual spiritual progress and 
the development of his personality attributed his behavior in 
these incidents to an early stage, when Abraham had not yet 
attained perfect faith in divine providence and utter trust in 
divine assistance (Binding of Isaac 16). 


[Hannah Kasher (2™ ed.)] 


In Christian Tradition 

Next to Moses, Abraham is the Old Testament figure most fre- 
quently referred to in the New Testament, being mentioned 72 
times. The Evangelists emphasize the physical descent of Jesus, 
from Abraham through David (Matt. 1:1, 2-17; Luke 3:34), but 
Christian tradition considers Abraham essentially in the spiri- 
tual sense as the father of all believers destined to inherit the 
divine promises. According to Paul (Rom. 4; Gal. 3:7-9), to 
the authors of the Epistle of James (2:21-23) and the Epistle 
to the Hebrews (11:8-10), Abraham, because of his “faith” (cf. 
Gen. 15:6, and see above), became the repository of the divine 
promises through whose seed all nations of the earth would 
ultimately be blessed (cf. Gen. 12:2-4). Hence all Christians, 
through their faith in the Messiah, are the children of Abra- 
ham to the extent that Abraham’s righteousness because of his 
faith (and not because of his belief in the Law) is imparted to 
all believers in Jesus (Rom. 4:13-25). The *Church Fathers in- 
terpret the figure of Abraham in moral and typological terms. 
They emphasize his obedience to God in leaving his homeland 
(Ambrose), thus prefiguring the Apostles’ following of Jesus 
(Augustine). His submission to God’s will in all trials, even to 
the point of being prepared to sacrifice his son (see *Akedah) 
has been taken as a prefiguration of the death of Jesus. The 
New Testament mentions once “*Abraham’s bosom” (Luke 
16:22) — a rabbinic term referring to the place of repose of the 
righteous in the hereafter. In the writings of *Luther and of 
the 19*+-century philosopher S. Kierkegaard, Abraham figures 
as the paradigm of the man of faith whose total commitment 
to God is based not on reason but on pure faith. 
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In Islamic Tradition 

“The [book] leaves of Abraham” are mentioned, together with 
those of Moses, in two of the older suras (87:19; 53:37) of the 
Koran. This indicates that Abraham was known to Muham- 
mad as one of the fathers of the monotheistic belief from the 
beginning of the latter’s career; however, Muhammad must 
have learned that Abraham did not promulgate a book. When 
Muhammad began to fill his suras with stories of the proph- 
ets, Abraham received a large share, mainly on the basis of 
material drawn from talmudic legends. Abraham, by his own 
reasoning, recognized that his Creator was God and not a 
shining star, the moon, or the sun. He smashed the idols of 
his father, was thrown into a furnace, was miraculously saved, 
and migrated to the Holy Land. Though long childless, he be- 
lieved in God’s promise of a son and, when a son was born to 
him, he was prepared to sacrifice him at God’s command. It 
is remarkable that Ishmael, later so prominent in the Koran, 
does not appear in any connection with his father during the 
middle Meccan period, e.g., Sura 29:26, “We [God] gave him 
[Abraham] Isaac and Jacob, and bestowed on his posterity 
the gift of prophecy and the book” Also, 11:24, “We brought 
her [Sarah] the good tidings of Isaac and, after Isaac, Jacob” 
(cf. similar statements in 37:112-3 and 21:72). During this pe- 
riod, Ishmael is not treated as an individual in a story, but 
is merely mentioned as a name in a series of prophets and 
saints, together with such biblical personalities as Aaron, Job, 
or Elisha, i.e., far removed from Abraham. Just as there is no 
connection between Abraham and Ishmael, so there is none 
between Abraham and the building of the Kaaba, the sanc- 
tuary of Muhammad's native city, until late in Muhammad’s 
prophetic career (e.g., Sura 2:118 ff.). 

There is also little doubt that, in one form or another, he 
heard the story of Abraham as the founder of the Holy Tem- 
ple of Jerusalem, as told in the Book of Jubilees (22:23-4). 
The story goes back to 11 Chronicles 3:1, according to which 
Solomon built the Temple on the same Mount of Moriah on 
which Abraham was to sacrifice Isaac (Gen. 22:2). The Book of 
Jubilees elaborates the story and lets Abraham say that he has 
built this house in order to put his name on it in the country 
which God has given to him and to his posterity, and that it 
will be given to him (Jacob) and to his posterity forever. With 
the aid of the new material Muhammad constructed the inge- 
nious theory that Abraham built the Kaaba together with his 
son Ishmael (2:121), father of the Arabs, and thus founded the 
religion of Islam, which he, Muhammad, promulgated among 
his own people. The very word Islam and the idea contained 
in it, namely that of complete dedication to God, is connected 
with the story of Abraham, e.g., Sura 2:125, “When God said to 
him [Abraham], ‘dedicate yourself to God [aslim], he said, ‘I 
dedicate myself to the Lord of the Worlds:” Or (22:77): “This is 
the religion of your father Abraham. He called you muslimin, 
i.e., those who dedicate themselves to God. This expression 
goes back to Genesis 17:1 in the version of Targum *Onkelos, 
where Abraham is admonished by God to become shelim, and 
the subsequent definition of a proselyte as one who dedicates 
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himself to his Creator (hishlim azmo la-bore; cf. Goldziher, in: 
M. Steinschneider, Polemische und apologetische Literatur in 
arabischer Sprache (1877), 266, n. 56). Muhammad emphati- 
cally states that Abraham was neither a Jew nor a Christian 
(Sura 2:140/134; 3:6760); this new knowledge did not lead 
him back to his original primitive universalism, but, on the 
contrary, made Islam, the religion of Abraham, father of the 
Arabs, exclusive, the “best religion” (3:110/106), prior in time, 
and therefore in quality, to all others. 

The koranic story of Abraham, which contains many rab- 
binical legends, is fully covered by H. Speyer in Die biblischen 
Erzaehlungen im Qoran (1961, pp. 120-86; see also Moubarac 
in bibl.). The enormous expansion of these stories in Islamic 
religious, historical, and narrative literature has been re- 
searched by four generations of Jewish scholars, beginning 
with A. *Geiger (Was hat Mohammed aus dem Judenthume 
aufgenommen, 1833) up to B. Heller (especially in Ey, and in 
EIS”, S.v. Ibrahim). These researches show that the legends 
had been spread in Arabia in very early times. *Umayya ibn 
Abi al-Salt, Muhammad's contemporary and rival, also knew 
the tales about Abraham. 


[Shelomo Dov Goitein] 


In Medieval Hebrew Literature 

The various legends about Abraham scattered in midrashic lit- 
erature formed the basis from which medieval Hebrew writers 
tried to construct a coherent story of his birth, his youth, and 
his recognition of the one God. The medieval story was writ- 
ten in a few versions. Three stories, published by A. *Jellinek 
in his Beit ha-Midrash (one long and detailed version and two 
short legends, see bibliography), are replete with motifs and el- 
ements which are not midrashic, but probably originated with 
the medieval authors. Abraham's recognition of the existence 
of only one God, which made him the first monotheist, and 
Abraham as a martyr, are the two principal recurring motifs. 
In the narratives centered around the first motif, Abraham 
was left in a cave immediately after birth because Nimrod, the 
god-king of Babylonia, who had had an astrological warning 
that a child would be born that year who would dethrone him, 
decreed that all male children be killed. In the cave the angel 
*Gabriel nursed Abraham, who within a few days could al- 
ready walk and talk. Upon his return to his father’s house, he 
began to spread monotheistic belief. 

In the medieval work Sefer ha- Yashar, which renders the 
biblical stories in a medieval style (see *Fiction: The Retelling 
of Bible Stories), the story of Abraham, told in detail, is based 
both upon midrashic and medieval literatures, to which the 
anonymous author added details of his own. In one of the 
stories about Abraham known in the Middle Ages (the earli- 
est version is found in 12"+-century sources), Abraham in his 
youth went to study with Shem, the son of Noah. Together 
they made a golem, that is, a person out of earth and water who 
miraculously came to life. Such stories were later told about 
the prophet *Jeremiah and *Ben Sira, who claimed to be his 
grandson. This golem story is undoubtedly connected with an- 
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other medieval belief about Abraham, mainly that he was the 
author of Sefer Yezirah (“Book of Creation”), one of the first 
cosmological writings in Hebrew, which was extensively used 
by Jewish mystics who saw it as a revelation of the mystical 
way in which the heavenly and earthly worlds were created. It 
was believed that proper use of the knowledge in Sefer Yezirah 
would also enable the mystics to create a golem, and that the 
work contained the process of reasoning that Abraham fol- 
lowed to establish the unity of God. To medieval philosophers 
and mystics, Abraham had been not only a person, but also 
a symbol. In the controversy that raged around the study of 
philosophy in Spain and in Provence at the beginning of the 
14 century, the philosophers were accused of interpreting the 
story of Abraham and Sarah allegorically, through seeing the 
figures of Abraham and Sarah as personifications of the rela- 
tionship between matter and form (according to Aristotelian 
philosophy). The kabbalists on the other hand, saw Abraham 
as a personification of Hesed (“loving-kindness”), the fourth 
of the Ten *Sefirot (see * Kabbalah). 


[Joseph Dan] 


In the Arts 

Early literary treatment of episodes in the life of Abraham 
in addition to the sacrifice of Isaac (see *Akedah) have been 
found in medieval English miracle plays, such as the Histo- 
ries of Lot and Abraham, and in the 15**-century French Mis- 
tere du Viel Testament, which deals with Abraham's complete 
life. The outstanding Renaissance work on the theme is one 
of a series of Italian religious dramas, the Rappresentazione 
de Abram e di Sara sua moglie (1556). The episode involving 
Hagar has also inspired some plays, notably Hagar dans le 
desert (1781) by the French Comtesse de Genlis, and a Dutch 
drama Hagar (1848) by the convert Isaac *da Costa, who saw 
in Hagar’s return to Abrahams tent Islam’s ultimate reconcili- 
ation with Christianity. The outstanding Jewish work of fic- 
tion based on the theme is Yesod Olam (“Foundation of the 
World”) by Moses ben Mordecai *Zacuto. Based on midrashic 
sources, this play, dramatically insubstantial though it is, is 
significant by reason of its being one of the earliest plays to 
be written in Hebrew. 

The story of Abraham has inspired greater creative en- 
deavor in the pictorial arts. Scenes from the patriarch’s life 
have been illustrated in paintings, sculpture, manuscript il- 
luminations, and mosaics. Usually represented as a white- 
bearded old man, armed with a knife, Abraham was a favor- 
ite subject not only for Christian artists (as a prefiguration 
of Jesus), but also for Moslems. Two rare examples of cyclic 
treatment are the 12"*-century mosaics in the cathedral of San 
Marco, Venice, and a set of 16'»-century Flemish tapestries 
by Bernard van Orley. Varying combinations of important 
episodes are found in fifth-century mosaics in the church of 
Santa Maria Maggiore, Rome; in the sixth-century manuscript 
known as the Vienna Genesis; in the sixth-century mosaics 
in Ravenna; in the bronze doors of San Zeno, Verona, the al- 
tar of Verdun, and the frescoes of Saint-Savin, Poitou (all 12" 
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century); and in Ghiberti’s bronze doors at the Florence bap- 
tistry (15 century). 

Episodes particularly favored by Christian artists were 
Abraham's encounter with Melchizedek, the visit of the three 
angels, and the Akedah. In the first, stress was laid on the dual 
significance of the scene, Abraham's offering of tithes to the 
priest-king symbolizing the presentation of gifts to the in- 
fant Jesus by the three Magi, and Melchizedek’s offering of 
bread and wine to Abraham prefiguring the Eucharist. The 
Melchizedek episode appears in the works at Rome, Ravenna, 
and Poitou referred to above and in the 13'*-century portal of 
Amiens cathedral, and it inspired Tintoretto’s painting for the 
Scuola di San Rocco, Venice (16 century). Melchizedek is 
usually depicted wearing a crown and bearing a chalice, while 
Abraham is often shown as a knight in armor. The visit of the 
angels has been variously interpreted by Christian artists. In 
the eastern church the angels were seen as a prediction of the 
Trinity and there are many icons on this theme, notably the 
delicate painting by Andrei Rublev (1422), now in Moscow. 
In western countries, their announcement of the impending 
birth of Isaac was thought to prefigure the Annunciation, and 
this traditional medieval reading inspires the Rome mosaics, 
the Verdun altar, the doors of San Zeno, and the 12*-century 
Psalter of Saint Louis (Paris). From the 178 century onward 
this incident was taken as the archetype of hospitality, inspir- 
ing such post-Renaissance paintings as those of *Rembrandt 
(1636, now in Leningrad), Murillo, and the Tiepolos. The dis- 
missal of Hagar - whom the Church took to prefigure the su- 
perseded “Old Law,’ Sarah symbolizing the New - was popu- 
lar in the 17" century particularly with Dutch artists, mainly 
because it offered opportunities for domestic and emotionally 
dramatic scenes. The episode was thus exploited by Rubens, 
Rembrandt, Nicolaes Maes, and Jan Steen. A French artist of 
a later period who treated the same subject was Corot. A par- 
able in the Gospel of Luke (16:22) was responsible for a quaint 
treatment of Abraham in representations of the Last Judg- 
ment on Gothic cathedrals such as Paris, Rheims, Bourges, 
and Bamberg. Here the saved souls are shown being gathered 
into “Abraham's bosom.” Among modern Jewish artists, Cha- 
gall, who was particularly fascinated by the life of Abraham, 
painted many scenes from the patriarch’s life story, including 
the circumcision of Isaac. 

The most popular representation of Abraham in Jewish 
art was that showing the Akedah. This appears on the western 
wall of the *Dura-Europos synagogue of the third century c.£. 
This theme lent itself to representations in the continuous or 
narrative style, in which a sequence of events is represented 
without frame or formal interruptions, as in the mosaic floor 
of the *Bet Alfa (sixth century c.g.) synagogue. Other popular 
themes were the appearance of the three angels to Abraham 
and his condemnation to death through fire by Nimrod. An 
outstanding example of the latter is found in a British Museum 
illuminated manuscript (Ms. Add. 27210) where Abraham is 
rescued by two figures, not found in other illustrations. An 
elderly bearded male with outstretched arms is seen in the 
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foreground, while in the background is an angel with clearly 
defined wings. It is improbable that both these figures repre- 
sent angels as they appear of different age and complexion. 
The older figure may therefore represent God, a fact which 
would suggest a Christian illuminator. 


[Helen Rosenau] 


The story of Abraham provided the basis for several 
musical compositions from the late 18" century onward. The 
Hagar and Ishmael episode was the theme of oratorios, nota- 
bly Scarlatti’s Agar et Ismaele esiliati (1683) and Giovanni Bat- 
tista Vitali’s Agar (1671). Of the few works on the sojourn in 
Egypt, the oratorio Sara in Egitto (1708) probably holds the 
record among “pasticcios” - works in which several compos- 
ers collaborated or were used - since the setting of the libretto 
was entrusted to no fewer than 24 composers. Schubert's first 
song, written in March 1811, was “Hagars Klage.” The only op- 
era on this subtheme, Agar au désert (1806) by Etienne Nicolas 
Méhul, was never performed. Michael *Gnessin wrote an op- 
era on Abrahams youth, during his visit to Erez Israel in 1922. 
Prominent among the more specifically Jewish compositions 
are the Ladino (Judeo-Spanish) romances, Cuando el Rey Nim- 
rod, Abram Abinu, and En primero alabaremos, which reflect 
the legend of Abraham’s birth found in the Sefer ha- Yashar; 
some also mention the Akedah. The romanza El Dios de cielo 
de Abraham used to be sung in Tetuan, Morocco. 


[Bathja Bayer] 
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ABRAHAM, family of U.S. merchants. ABRAHAM ABRAHAM 
(1843-1911), son of a Bavarian immigrant, and Joseph Wechsler, 
himself an immigrant, established a dry goods store in Brook- 
lyn, New York, in 1865. It became Brooklyn's largest depart- 
ment store, with six branches in metropolitan New York. 
On Wechsler’s retirement in 1893 Abraham and the brothers 
Isidore and Nathan *Straus took over the firm, which they 
named Abraham & Straus. However, the *Straus’ main interest 
remained focused on Macy's. Abraham’s son-in-law, SIMON F. 
ROTHSCHILD (1861-1936), succeeded to the presidency of A. 
&S. in 1925, and from 1930 to 1936 was chairman of its board. 
Another son-in-law, CHARLES EDUARD BLUM (1863-1946), 
was president from 1930 to 1937 and board chairman from 
1937 to 1946. In 1937 WALTER N. ROTHSCHILD (1892-1960), 
a grandson of Abraham Abraham and son of Simon F. Roth- 
schild, became A. & S. president and served as board chair- 
man from 1955 to 1960. Subsequently A. & S. became a unit in 
the chain known as Federated Department Stores, Inc. Abra- 
ham’s great-grandson, and son of Walter N. Rothschild, wat- 
TER N. ROTHSCHILD JR. (1920-2003), was president of A. 
& S. from 1963 to 1969. He served as chairman of the New 
York Urban Coalition from 1970 to 1973 and as chairman of 
the National Urban Coalition from 1973 to 1977. The family 
participated actively through all the generations in general 
and Jewish philanthropies but became remote from Jewish 
life. 


[Hanns G. Reissner] 


ABRAHAM, APOCALYPSE OF, a work of the second cen- 
tury C.E., extant only in the Slavonic version of a Greek trans- 
lation of a presumably Hebrew original. Several variant forms 
of the Slavonic exist, including reworked versions in the me- 
dieval Eastern church sacred histories known as the Palaiai. 
The late Christian editing gives it a flavor which is strange to 
the Jewish reader. But only one interpolation can be identi- 
fied as Christian and that not with certainty. Although trans- 
lations of the book have been accessible to western scholars 
for 50 years, it is little known. 

The book opens with a legend of Abraham's discovery 
of God (ch. 1-8), a theme well known from the aggadah and 
early Christian literature. This tells of Abraham’s tragicomic 
adventures as an assistant in his father’s business of making 
and selling idols, and culminates in his realization and recog- 
nition of the Creator. The legend concludes with a voice urg- 
ing Abraham to leave his father’s house, which is immediately 
destroyed by lightning. 

A further heavenly call commands him to fast for 40 
days and to offer the sacrifice described in Genesis 15:9. This 
leads to the main visionary section of the book. The angel 
Iaoel (Mss. Ioal, Iloel, etc.) appears (ch. 10-11) and leads him 
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to the place of the sacrifice; the victims appear miraculously 
(ch. 12). The vulture (Gen. 15:11), later unmasked as Azazel, 
tells Abraham to flee the “holy heights” and to leave the angel 
(ch. 13). At the angel’s bidding, Abraham refuses to listen to 
Azazel (ch. 14). The furnace (Gen. 15:17) appears, and angels 
carry up the sacrificial victims while the wings of the undi- 
vided dove serve to carry Abraham and his angelic guide to 
heaven (ch. 15). 

Trembling, Abraham sees the Divine Glory (ch. 16), 
praises God, and prays for instruction (ch. 17). He is then en- 
abled to contemplate the four-faced cherubim (ch. 18) and 
bidden to look down on the several lower heavens, which 
open under him. He observes the angels of the seventh and 
sixth heavens, and the stars in the fifth (ch. 19-20). The lower 
heavens remain undescribed, for he next sees an overall pic- 
ture of the world (ch. 21). He also sees a great multitude of 
people, some on the right and some on the left. This is “the 
Creation.” Those on the left are all the generations of man- 
kind, those on the right, the chosen people (ch. 22). Next he 
is shown several scenes such as the Fall, the Temple, and its 
destruction (ch. 23-27), which form a condensed history of 
the world. As these are explained to him, he dares to ask some 
questions, such as “Why does God will (or permit) evil?” and 
“How long shall the suffering of the elect people last?” The 
rather obscure answers appear to contain an assertion of hu- 
man free will (ch. 24). A computation of “eons” and “hours” 
is briefly sketched (ch. 28). 

Finally (ch. 29) “a man” appears. He is worshipped by the 
heathen of the left side: from the right some revile him, others 
worship him. Azazel, who is contradictorily described both 
as coming from the left side and as a descendant of Abraham, 
also worships him. The “man’s” function is “the remission for 
(?) the heathen in the last days,” at which time the chosen peo- 
ple shall be tried by him. Although his description is followed 
by an eschatological prediction, he does not seem to be an in- 
strument of the final deliverance. Abraham's vision ends with 
a statement about the “eon of righteousness” (ch. 29). 

Back on earth he prays for further instruction, which he 
receives in the form of another prediction of the last things, 
including ten chastisements prepared for the heathen (ch. 
30) and the salvation of the people at the hands of the elect 
one (ch. 31). There follows a short prediction of the Egyp- 
tian servitude and the deliverance - a paraphrase of Genesis 
15:13-14 (ch. 32). This serves as the conclusion of the book, 
which thus fits neatly into the framework of a Midrash on 
Genesis 15. 

The Jewish origin of the book cannot be doubted. The 
author’s main concern, the nation’s destiny, is discernible even 
in the peculiar passage about “the man.” The most obvious 
and perhaps the correct explanation of this passage is to de- 
clare it a late Christian interpolation, yet “the man” does not 
fit the medieval Christian concept of Jesus. His function is not 
clearly messianic. This problematic passage therefore may have 
originated in some Judeo-Christian sect, which saw Jesus as 
precursor of the Messiah, or it may be Jewish, badly rewritten 
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by an early Christian editor. Perhaps it reflects a Jewish view 
of Jesus as an apostle to the heathen, an explanation which 
would make it unique, and indeed startling. 

The Apocalypse of Abraham is perhaps the last important 
product of the Apocalyptic movement. Possibly influenced by 
Iv *Ezra, it reflects the plight of the Jews as the “people de- 
spised by the nations.” However, the destruction of the Tem- 
ple is not fresh in the author’s memory. The characteristic, 
elaborate pseudepigraphic framework is missing and not all 
the extant recensions present it as a first-person account by 
Abraham. Within the tight framework of a simple version, 
the book successfully presents several important apocalyp- 
tic themes, including speculation about a transcendent God 
presiding over the heavens, a view of history as a sequence 
of periods, and an attempt to “compute the date of the end.” 
Dualistic and deterministic tendencies are clearly present, 
but not strongly developed. There is, indeed, no special em- 
phasis on any point of doctrine. The author, aiming at a re- 
statement of ideas developed by his predecessors, is not too 
eager to break fresh ground. This impression, however, must 
be qualified by the possibility that the book has been abbrevi- 
ated or badly edited, although it has survived as a remarkably 
complete literary unit. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.N. Bowetsch, Apokalypse Abrahams (1897); 
G.H. Box, Apocalypse of Abraham (1918); P. Riessler, Altjuedisches 
Schrifttum... (1928), 13-39; J. Kaufmann, in: BJ, 1 (1928), 548-53; Ru- 
binstein, in: Jys, 8 (1957), 45-50; Schuerer, Gesch, 3 (1909*), 336-9. 

[Jacob Licht] 


ABRAHAM, DAVID (1909- _), Indian motion picture actor. 
Born in Bombay ofa Bene Israel family, he used David as his 
professional name. Though trained in law, he took up acting in 
1937 and subsequently appeared in over 100 Hindustani films, 
becoming widely known for his comedy roles. He toured the 
US. in 1952 as member of the Indian Film Delegation. Also 
active in the Indian Olympic Association, he was weight-lift- 
ing referee at the Olympic Games, Helsinki, 1952, and Fourth 
Maccabiah, Israel, 1953. 


ABRAHAM, GERALD (1904-1988), British musicologist. 
Abraham was born in Newport, Isle of Wight. Although 
largely self-taught in the field, he became a highly respected 
authority on Russian music, learning Russian and Slavonic 
languages in the course of his work; he published three books 
devoted to Russian music. He also wrote A Hundred Years of 
Music (1938) and Chopin’s Musical Style (1939), a small, se- 
rious scholarly work. He was employed by the sxc in vari- 
ous capacities, including assistant controller of music during 
1935-47 and 1962-67. 

Abraham was the first professor of music at Liverpool 
University, teaching there from 1947 to 1962, exposing his stu- 
dents to Russian music on an academic level. He was presi- 
dent of the Royal Music Association from 1969 to 1974, be- 
coming a Commander of the Order of the British Empire in 
the latter year. 
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Among his publications were a collection of his essays, 
Slavonic and Romantic Music (1968), and the Concise Oxford 
History of Music (1979), in which the broad range of his inter- 
ests was fully displayed. He edited monographs or symposia 
on Schubert, Schumann, Sibelius, Handel, Tchaikovsky, Boro- 
din, and others, as well as the New Oxford History of Music 
(1955-86); he also served as chairman of the editorial board of 
the New Grove Dictionary of Music and Musicians. 


ABRAHAM, KARL (1877-1925), German psychoanalyst. 
Born in Bremen to religious parents, Abraham was Germany's 
first psychoanalyst and a major figure in both the organiza- 
tional and scientific development of psychoanalysis. Abraham 
received his early clinical experience at a mental hospital in 
Dalldorf. He became acquainted with Freud’s work through 
Bleuler and Jung in Zurich, and first met Freud in 1907. A 
deep friendship and professional alliance bound the two men 
until Abraham's death. Abraham's work covered almost every 
field of psychoanalysis, but his most significant contributions 
through pioneering studies were in the fields of libidinal de- 
velopment, character formation, the psychoses, and addiction. 
He investigated the effects of infantile sexuality and family 
relationships on the child’s mental development, and drew a 
correlation between characteristic mental disorders and the 
problems at different stages of the child’s mental development. 
Toward the end of his life, Abraham concentrated almost ex- 
clusively on manic-depressive psychosis, where he paralleled 
and deepened Freud’s work. This work is written up in his pa- 
per of 1911 translated in 1927 as “Notes on the Psychoanalytic 
Investigation and Treatment of Manic-Depressive Insanity and 
Allied Conditions” Abraham related melancholia to regres- 
sion to the oral level and to the loss of love and its patterning 
after mourning. Schizophrenia, too, is a regression from a 
traumatic situation to an early infantile level of development. 
Abraham was president of the Berlin Psychoanalytical Soci- 
ety from its founding until his death. He was also secretary 
(1922-24), and then president (1924-25), of the International 
Psychoanalytical Association. Most of his research work ap- 
pears in his Clinical Papers and Essays on Psychoanalysis (1955) 
and his published correspondence with Freud in A Psychoan- 
alytic Dialogue (1965). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Jones, in: International Journal of Psycho- 
Analysis, 7 (1926), 155-81 (includes bibliography); E. Glover, in: L. Ei- 
delberg (ed.), Encyclopedia of Psychoanalysis (1968), 1-8 and index; M. 
Grotjahn, in: F. Alexander et al. (eds.), Psychoanalytic Pioneers (1966), 
142-59. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Abraham, Karl Abraham. Sein 
Leben fuer die Psychoanalyse (1976). 


ABRAHAM, MAX (1875-1922), German theoretical electro- 
physicist. Born in Danzig, Abraham was an assistant to the 
physicist Max Planck. He worked in turn at Goettingen (1900), 
Cambridge (England), and in the U.S. In 1909 he became pro- 
fessor of mechanics in Milan, but in 1915 was expelled as an 
enemy alien. He then served in the German army. In 1919 he 
was appointed professor of physics at the Technische Hoch- 
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schule Stuttgart. Abraham studied the dynamics of electrons, 
and his two-volume Theorie der Elektrizitaet went through 
eight editions between 1904 and 1930. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Physikalische Zeitschrift, 24 (1923), 49-533 
Elektrotechnische Zeitschrift, 44 (1923), 20; NDB, 1 (1952), 23-24. 


{Samuel Aaron Miller] 


ABRAHAM, OTHER BOOKS OF. In addition to the Apoc- 
alypse of Abraham, extant in Slavonic, and the Testament of 
Abraham, preserved in a number of versions, there are several 
references in the literature of the first centuries of this era to 
works attributed to Abraham. Among the apocryphal works 
included in the early Christian lists attributed to Pseudo-Atha- 
nasius and Nicephorus, there is a book entitled Abraham. Its 
length is given as 300 stichoi. Similar, unclear references may 
be found in Apostolic Constitution 6:16 and elsewhere. More 
significant is Epiphanius’ account (Adversus Haereses 38:5) of 
the Sethian Gnostic sect as “composing certain books in the 
name of great men... of Abraham, which they say to be an 
apocalypse and is full of all sorts of wickedness.” Origen re- 
fers to a book relating a contest between good and evil angels 
over the salvation or perdition of Abraham's soul (Homilies 
on Lk. 35). It has been suggested that this incident may be re- 
lated to the weighing of the soul, whose good and evil deeds 
are of equal measure, as described in Testamentum Abraham 
(A, 12f.). Yet, it must be noted that these two stories are far 
from identical, and Origen is probably drawing on a different 
Abraham book. An Arabic Life of Abraham is mentioned by 
James (Apoc. Anecd. 2, 81). Armenian works called The Story 
of Abraham, Isaac and Mambres, The Ten Temptations of Abra- 
ham, History of Abraham, Memorial of the Patriarchs Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob and others exist in manuscripts (e.g., 
Erevan 569, 717, 1425 et al.), but have never been studied. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.R. James, Lost Apocrypha of the Old Testa- 
ment (1920), 16 ff.; idem, Testament of Abraham (1892), 7-29. 


[Michael E. Stone] 


ABRAHAM, OTTO (1872-1926), ethnomusicologist. Born 
in Berlin, Abraham graduated in medicine at Berlin Univer- 
sity in 1894 and thereafter dedicated himself to psychoacous- 
tics and the physiology of music. From 1896 to 1905 he was 
assistant to Carl Stumpf (1868-1936) at the Berlin Institute 
of Psychology, and collaborated with E.M. von *Hornbos- 
tel in the establishment of the “Phonogrammarchiv” in 1900 
which is known for its unique historical collections of music 
of the world. Abraham's work on tone perception was one of 
the pioneer studies in the psychology of music. His studies, 
mostly with Hornbostel, on the non-Western musical tradi- 
tions and his suggested methods for transcribing this music 
put him among the founders of modern systematic ethno- 
musicology. Abraham introduced the first German attempt 
to record non-Western music. He recorded on wax cylinders 
a visiting Siamese court orchestra, music from South Africa 
and Japan, Armenian and Muslim songs, and Indian and Am- 
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erindian music. Between 1903 and 1906, Abraham and Horn- 
bostel published important studies based on their tonometric 
measurements and transcriptions of those recorded examples. 
Among his articles are “Wahrnehmung kiirzester Tone und 
Gerausche” (1898), “Studien Ueber das Tonsystem und die 
Musik der Japaner” (1902-3), “Phonographierte Tuerkische 
Melodien” (1904), “Phonographierte Indianermelodien aus 
Britisch-Colombia” (1906), “Zur Akustik des Knalles” (1919), 
and “Zur Psychologie der Tondistanz” (1926). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online; MGG’; J. Ellis et al., Abhan- 
dlungen zur vergleichenden Musikwissenschaft, von A.J. Ellis, J.P.N. 
Land, C. Stumpf, O. Abraham und E.M. von Hornbostel, aus den 
Jahren 1885-1908 (1922) 


[Israela Stein (274 ed.)] 


ABRAHAM, SAMUEL (d. 1792), merchant in Cochin. Abra- 
ham, who was probably of Polish birth, arrived in Cochin in 
about 1757 and served both the Dutch and English East India 
Companies. Abraham chiefly traded in timber for shipbuild- 
ing and to a lesser extent in paper, rice, pepper, and iron. He 
advanced large loans to the Dutch and English companies. 
With other leading Jewish merchants, he was entrusted with 
confidential diplomatic missions by the Dutch governor. His 
house was a meeting place for local princes, dignitaries, and 
merchants. Abraham established the first known contact be- 
tween the Jews of Cochin and those of the Western Hemi- 
sphere with a Hebrew letter to the Jewish congregation of 
New York (c. 1790). It was accompanied by an outline history 
of the Jews in Malabar. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W)). Fischel, in: Harry Austryn Wolfson Ju- 
bilee Volume (1965), 255-74. 


[Walter Joseph Fischel] 


ABRAHAM, TESTAMENT OF, apocryphal story of the 
death of Abraham. It is preserved in two Greek versions, the 
longer one being the more original. There are also Arabic, 
Coptic, Ethiopic, and Romanian versions. The book is part 
of an extensive literature of testaments and, in addition to 
the Testament of Abraham, there exist Testaments of Adam, 
Isaac, Jacob, the Twelve Patriarchs (sons of Jacob), Job, etc. 
The dependence of the book upon Jewish aggadic sources and 
the absence of Christian motifs with the exception of a pos- 
sible influence of New Testament phraseology upon the actual 
wording show that the Testament of Abraham was composed 
by a Jew, writing in Greek, and was possibly based on a He- 
brew (or Aramaic) original. The exact date of its composition 
is unknown. The book utilizes both Midrashim about Abra- 
ham and the aggadah about the death of Moses (see Assump- 
tion of *Moses). Thus, the reluctance of Abraham to accept 
his death from the hand of the archangel Michael is founded 
upon the narrative of Moses’ death in Jewish sources. Finally 
Abraham is prepared to accept God's decision, if the angel will 
show him the whole universe. This wish is fulfilled and the 
author includes in his book interesting apocalyptic material. 
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The heavenly judge is Abel, the son of Adam, because God 
wants humanity to be judged by a man (see *Son of Man). 
At the end, Abraham is killed by deception on the part of the 
Angel of Death. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: MR. James, Testament of Abraham (1892); 
G.H. Box, Testament of Abraham (1927); P. Riessler, Altjuedisches 
Schrifttum... (1928), 1091-1103; Ginzberg, Legends, 229-306. 

[David Flusser] 


ABRAHAM ABELE BEN ABRAHAM SOLOMON (1764- 
1836), talmudic scholar in Lithuania. Abraham, who was 
known as Abele Poswoler, was a pupil of Solomon of Wilkomir. 
In his youth he became rabbi in Poswol (near Kovno) and in 
1802 was appointed head of the Vilna bet din, a position which 
he held for 30 years. In 1835 he intervened in the dispute be- 
tween the publishers of the Romm Talmud and those of the 
Slavuta Talmud. The Slavuta publishers had started their en- 
terprise first and claimed that the Romm family had intruded 
on their domain. When the Jewry of Erez Israel was in finan- 
cial straits in 1822, Abraham appealed to the wealthy Jews of 
Poland and Lithuania to aid the yishuv but the appeal was 
of limited success. Abraham did not publish many responsa 
and talmudic novellae, but some were preserved in the works 
of his contemporaries. Of particular interest is the fact that 
Abraham, although a devout Jew, gave his approbation to the 
Teudah be- Yisrael by Isaac Baer Levinsohn, one of the lead- 
ing Russian maskilim. 

His novellae and responsa appeared in a book called Beer 
Abraham from a manuscript with the Beer ba-Sadeh commen- 
tary by Rabbi Shmuel David Movshowitz (Jerusalem Institute, 
Jerusalem, 1980). The book contains a commentary on trac- 
tate Berakhot, novellae and halakhic rulings (from different 
books), and 112 responsa on different subjects in the four parts 
of the Shulhan Arukh. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.J. Fuenn, Kiryah Neemanah (19157), 244-5; 
H.N. Maggid-Steinschneider, Ir Vilna, 1 (1900), 19-29; A.M. Luncz 
(ed.), Yerushalayim, 5 (1898), 222; 9 (1911), 7-8; H.N. Dembitzer, 
Meginnei Erez Yisrael (19047), 4-5; I. Klausner, in: Arim ve-lmma- 
hot be- Yisrael, 1 (1946), 168; Yahadut Lita (1959), 87, 271-3, 298; S.D. 
Movshowitz, Introduction to Beer Abraham, 11-19; D. Zaritzki, Beer 
Abraham, 21-30. 


[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


ABRAHAM ABUSCH BEN ZEVI HIRSCH (1700-1769), 
German rabbi and halakhist. He was also called Abraham 
Abusch Lissa and also Abusch Frankfurter, from the towns 
Lissa and Frankfurt where he served as rabbi, after having 
been rabbi of Mezhirech. After the interregnum brought 
about by the departure of Jacob Joshua *Falk, the community 
of Frankfurt approached him to become its rabbi. The com- 
munity of Lissa was reluctant to part with him and only did so 
after much persuasion on the part of the communal leaders of 
Frankfurt. His pious and meek disposition and the stories of 
his charitable deeds became legendary. The name of Abraham 
Abusch is associated with a cause célébre, “the *Cleves get” 
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(divorce; see *Lipschuetz, Israel). Although several renowned 
rabbis approved the divorce Abraham persisted in his opinion 
that it was invalid. The members of his community supported 
him by enacting a regulation barring from the Frankfurt rab- 
binate anyone who had approved the divorce. For some time, 
he also held the important position of parnas or president of 
the “*Councils of the Lands.” Although he was renowned as a 
talmudic scholar, few of his writings have survived. Several of 
his works appeared under the title Birkat Avraham: (1) novel- 
lae on five tractates of Seder Moed (1881); (2) commentary on 
the Passover Haggadah (1887), with a supplement, Mahazeh 
Avraham (1908); (3) a volume also known as Kaneh Avraham 
(1884), kabbalistic commentary on Genesis; (4) a commen- 
tary on Berakhot (1930); and (5) on Ruth (1934). He also wrote 
Darkhei ha-Hayyim, on remedies, medicines, and charms 
(1912). His ethical will was also published (1806). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Horovitz, Frankfurter Rabbinen, 3 (1884), 
65ff.; L. Lewin, Geschichte der Juden in Lissa (1904), 185ff. 


[Alexander Tobias] 


"ABRAHAM A SANCTA CLARA (c. 1644-1709), Augus- 
tinian friar and anti-Jewish propagandist; court preacher in 
Vienna from 1677. His numerous sermons and tracts violently 
attacked the Jews along the traditional lines of popular anti- 
Jewish hatemongering. He charged the Jews with causing the 
plague by witchcraft, denounced them along with the devil 
as Christianity’s worst enemy, and gave currency to the *host 
desecration libel. The coarse language and style of his ser- 
mons and tracts influenced the Viennese brand of ‘antisemi- 
tism (and its disseminators such as S. *Brunner, J. *Deckert, 
and K. *Lueger) and of *National Socialism. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.A. Kann, A Study in Austrian Intellectual 
History (1960), 50-115 (bibliography 306-9); O. Frankl, Der Jude in 
den deutschen Dichtungen des 15., 16., und 17. Jahrhunderts (1905), in- 
dex. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E Schillinger, Abraham a Sancta Clara: 
pastorale et discours politique dans l’Autriche du xvit' siécle (1993). 


ABRAHAM BAR HIYYA (Hayya; d. c. 1136), Spanish phi- 
losopher, mathematician, astronomer, and translator. Little is 
known about Abrahams life apart from the fact that he lived in 
Barcelona. Two titles by which he was known provide clues to 
his public activity. One was Savasorda, a corruption of the Ar- 
abic sahib-al-shurta, originally meaning “captain of the body- 
guard,’ but by Abraham's time denoting a functionary whose 
duties were both judiciary and civil, the exact scope of which 
can only be surmised. A court position was not unique for a 
Jew in Christian Spain at that time, and Abraham would have 
been useful for his mathematical and astronomical knowledge, 
his skill in surveying, and his linguistic abilities (he states in 
his writings that from his early youth he “gained honor be- 
fore princes and royalty”). The other title, nasi, was not un- 
common in Spanish Jewry and although in this instance also 
the exact significance is undetermined, it appears to denote 
an office within the Jewish community exercising a judiciary 
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function with the power of imposing punishments and regu- 
lating communal taxation. 

The only incident known from his life is a clash with his 
distinguished contemporary in Barcelona, *Judah b. Barzil- 
lai al-Bargeloni. This occurred at a wedding which Abraham 
insisted on postponing because the stars were not propitious, 
whereas Judah wished to proceed with the ceremony as he 
held astrological beliefs to be “a custom of the Chaldeans.” 
At some period of his life Abraham visited France - perhaps 
Provence - which at that time was ruled by the count of Bar- 
celona. It appears that this visit was connected with the prob- 
lems of land surveying. 

The dates and places of his birth and death are unknown. 
A manuscript dated 1136 refers to him as “of blessed memory” 
but this could be a later interpolation. However, Plato of Tivoli, 
who cites him as a collaborator in his translations up to 1136, 
does not mention Abraham in connection with a translation in 
1138. As there is no evidence of his having lived subsequently, 
it has been assumed that he died c. 1136. 


Philosophy 
Concentrating on cosmogony, Abraham held that all things 
were first created in potentiality where they could be divided 
into matter, form, and not-being. In order to actualize them, 
God removed the not-being and joined form to matter. Mat- 
ter is divided into pure matter and the dregs of matter, while 
form is divided into closed form and open form. The first stage 
in the process of creation is the emanation ofa light from the 
closed form. This closed form is too pure to combine with 
matter and is identified with the form of angels, souls, etc. The 
light shines on the open form, qualifying it to combine with 
matter; one part of the open form combines with the pure 
matter and from this juncture the firmaments are created; 
the other part joins the dregs, thereby creating the four ele- 
ments and the beings of the corporeal world. A further ema- 
nation of light over the firmament causes that form already 
attached to matter to change its place - and this brings about 
the creation of the moving stars; while a further emanation of 
light touches that matter which can change its form, and from 
this are formed all that fly, swim, and go. Man is the summit 
of creation, distinguished by his rational faculty. He has free 
will and can choose between the right way and sinning; if he 
sins, he still has the possibility of repentance. The way to re- 
pentance is always open, but the reward of eternal life is only 
for the God-fearing and God-acknowledging. All aspects of 
this world are transient and the important consideration is 
the world to come. The saintly individual lives an ascetic life 
in this world in order to be rewarded in the next. By observ- 
ing the Torah, Israel obtains the reward of the world to come. 
Just as time had a beginning, so it must have an end and this 
will usher in the era of salvation when the wicked will be de- 
stroyed and only Israel and any others who accept the Torah 
will survive. Only Israel will be resurrected — the righteous to 
eternal life, the wicked to eternal justice. 

Although points of similarity with other medieval think- 
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ers are frequently discernible in Abraham's philosophical 
work, his writings contain an original admixture of Neopla- 
tonic, Aristotelian, and rabbinic ideas, with original interpre- 
tations. He was sufficiently independent to reject philosophi- 
cal for rabbinical theories when he deemed necessary, and his 
philosophy falls into no ready-made categories. He was one 
of the very first to write on scientific and philosophic subjects 
in Hebrew and many of the terms coined by him have passed 
into accepted Hebrew usage. His Hebrew is simple and lucid, 
similar in style to the later Midrashim. 


Mathematical Works 

Abraham was the author of the first encyclopedic work in 
Hebrew, Yesodei ha-Tevunah u-Migdal ha-Emunah (“Founda- 
tions of Understanding and Tower of Faith”). This was prob- 
ably based on translations from the Arabic (it was published 
by Steinschneider in Hebraetsche Bibliographie, vol. 7, Sp. tr. 
by J.M. Millas Vallicrosa, 1952). Only sections have been pre- 
served and these deal with geometry, arithmetic, optics, and 
music. He also wrote about mathematics in his Hibbur ha- 
Meshihah ve-ha-Tishboret (“Treatise on Mensuration and Cal- 
culation”; Sp. tr. by J.M. Millas Vallicrosa, 1931), the original 
object of which was to help French Jews in the measurement 
of their fields. This is the first Hebrew work to show that the 
area of a circle is mr? and is the first known work - after an 
Egyptian papyrus of the 18» century B.c.E. — to give the for- 
mula of a truncated pyramid. It was published by M. Gutt- 
mann (2 pts., 1912-13). Plato of Tivoli translated the work into 
Latin in 1145 as Liber Embadorum (“The Book of Areas”) and 
this introduced Arabic trigonometry to the West. It was the 
chief source for the writings of the celebrated mathematician, 
Leonardo Fibonacci of Pisa. 


Astronomical Works 

Abraham’s main astronomical work, known as Hokhmat ha- 
Hizzayon, consisted of two parts. The first part, Zurat ha-Arez 
ve-Tavnit Kaddurei ha-Rakia (“Form of the Earth and Figure 
of the Celestial Spheres”), is a geography - “a short review of 
lands according to the seven climates” - which long remained 
the chief source of geographical knowledge among Jews (it 
was published by M. Jaffe and Jonathan b. Joseph in Offen- 
bach, 1720; Sp. tr. by J.M. Millas Vallicrosa, 1956). The second 
part, Heshbon Mahalekhot ha-Kokhavim (“Calculation of the 
Courses of the Stars”; with Sp. tr. by J.M. Millas Vallicrosa, 
1959), was often quoted; it incorporates a complete section on 
intercalation. The whole work is probably the first exposition 
of the Ptolemaic system in Hebrew and was the first complete 
textbook on astronomy in that language. 

Abraham further considered problems of intercalation 
in his Sefer (or Sod) ha-Ibbur (“Book of Intercalation”), which 
was written in 1122 “to enable the Jews to observe the festivals 
on the correct dates.” This work explains the principles of in- 
tercalation and shows how to calculate the Hebrew and Ara- 
bic years (publ. by H. Filipowski, London, 1851). It was often 
quoted by later authorities and was accepted as authoritative. 
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Mention should also be made of the astronomical and astro- 
logical tables compiled by Abraham which were also often 
quoted, although never published. They include reckonings 
for year-cycles, the New Moon, the Egyptian, Arabic, Roman, 
and Alexandrian years, etc. 


Astrology and Eschatology 

Another of Abraham's smaller compositions was his letter to 
Judah b. Barzillai al-Bargeloni, defending astrology in con- 
nection with the above-mentioned incident at the Barcelona 
wedding (publ. by Z. Schwarz, 1917). However, the main source 
of knowledge of Abraham's astrological views is to be found 
in Megillat ha-Megalleh (“Scroll of the Revealer”; publ. by A. 
Posnanski, 192.4; Sp. tr. by J.M. Millas Vallicrosa, 1929). This is 
an eschatological book, the first by a European rabbi, written 
with the object of determining the end of time. After work- 
ing out a correspondence between the seven days of Creation 
with seven eras of world history, Abraham came to the con- 
clusion that redemption would come to the world in the year 
1383 C.E. and resurrection in 1448. He adduces proofs from 
both the Bible and astrology. This work was of considerable 
influence, for example, on *Judah Halevi, whose theory of the 
transmission of the prophetic spirit derives from it, and on 
the kabbalists, particularly those of the German school. Most 
of *Abrabanel’s astrological knowledge was derived from this 
work, parts of which were translated into Latin and French. 

Knowledge of Abrahams philosophy is partly derived 
from this work but even more from his Hegyon ha-Nefesh ha- 
Azuvah (publ. by E. Freimann, Leipzig, 1860; Eng. tr. by G. 
Wigoder, “Meditation of the Sad Soul,” 1969). This deals with 
creation, repentance, good and evil, and the saintly life. The 
emphasis is ethical, the approach is generally homiletical - 
based on the exposition of biblical passages - and it may have 
been designed for reading during the Ten Days of Penitence. 
It is less frequently quoted than Abraham's other works. A 
so-called “lost work” called Geder Adam is probably identical 
with Hegyon ha-Nefesh. Apart from his original compositions, 
Abraham collaborated in several of the translations made by 
Plato of Tivoli from Arabic to Latin. These played an impor- 
tant role in the transmission of Arabic scientific knowledge to 
Europe. There is also a translation of De Horarum Electioni- 
bus, a work on algebra by Ali ibn Ahmad al-Imrani made by 
Abraham; it is not known whether he did this on his own or 
in collaboration with Plato of Tivoli. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L.D. Stitskin, Judaism as a Philosophy: The 
Philosophy of Abraham bar Hiyya (1960); G. Wigoder, Meditation of 
the Sad Soul (1969), introd.; W. Bacher, Bibelexegese der juedischen 
Religionsphilosophen des Mittelalters vor Maimiini (1892); Baer, Spain, 
1 (1961), index; I. Efros, Problem of Space in Jewish Mediaeval Philoso- 
phy (1917); idem, in: JQR, 17 (1926/27), 129 ff; 20 (1929/30), 113-38; J. 
Guttmann, in: MGwyj, 47 (1903), 446-68, 545-69; M. Guttmann, in: 
Ha-Zofeh me-Erez Hagar, 1 (1911), 1-30; Husik, Philosophy, index; 
D. Neumark, Geschichte der juedischen Philosophie des Mittelalters 
(1907); Rabin, in: Mezudah, 3 (1945), 158-70 (repr. in M. Bar Asher 
and B. Dan (eds.), Hikrei Lashon (1999), 309-23 (Heb.)); Scholem, in: 
MGWJ, 75 (1931), 172-91; Baron, Social’, index; J.M. Millds Vallicrosa, 
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Estudios sobre la historia de la ciencia espanola (1949), 219-26; Levey, 
in: Isis, 43 (1952), 257-64; idem, in: Osiris, 11 (1954), 50-64. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: S. Klein-Braslavy, “The Creation of Man and the Story 
of the Garden of Eden in the Thought of Abraham Bar Hiyya,” in: 
I. Orpaz, N. Govrin, A. Kasher, B.Y. Michali, and Z. Malachi (eds.), 
Professor Israel Efros - Poet and Philosopher (1981), 203-29 (Heb.); T. 
Lévy, “Les débuts de la littérature mathématique hébraique: la géo- 
meétrie d’Abraham bar Hiyya (x1*-x11*.),’ in: Micrologus, 9 (2001); 
Gli Ebrei e le Scienze. The Jews and the Sciences (2001), 35-64; M. Ru- 
bio, “The First Hebrew Encyclopedia of Science: Abraham Bar Hi- 
yyas Yesodei ha-Tevunah u-Migdal ha-Emunah, in: S. Harvey (ed.), 
The Medieval Hebrew Encyclopedias of Science and Philosophy (2001), 


140-53. 
[Geoffrey Wigoder] 


ABRAHAM BAR JACOB (c. 1669-1730), convert to Juda- 
ism who worked as a copper engraver in Amsterdam. Born in 
Germany, Abraham b. Jacob had been a Christian pastor in the 
Rhineland before converting to Judaism. He was particularly 
celebrated for his collaboration in the Amsterdam Haggadah 
of 1695 to which he contributed a series of engravings partly 
copied from the Icones Biblicae of Mattheus Merian of Basle 
and a map of Palestine with Hebrew lettering. This work set a 
new fashion in Haggadot and served as a model for more than 
200 years. Abraham b. Jacob’s other works include the title 
pages to Joseph b. Ephraim *Caro’s Shulhan Arukh (1697-98), 
Isaiah b. Abraham *Horowitz’s Shenei Luhot ha-Berit (1698), 
and Joseph b. Hayyim Sarfati’s Yad Yosef (1700); an amulet for 
women in childbirth; and a wall calendar for 130 years with 
baroque illustrations. The engraving of a portrait of hakham 
Isaac *Aboab da Fonseca of Amsterdam, painted by Joseph b. 
Abraham, is also ascribed to him. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wolf, Bibliotheca, 3 (1727), 39; Roth, Art, 
444, 445, 521. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Yaari, Mehkarei Sefer (1958), 
250-51; H. Brodsky, in Jewish Art, 19 (1993/4), 148-57; idem, in: Jour- 
nal of the Israel Map Collectors Society, 13 (1996) 37-43. 


ABRAHAM BEN ALEXANDER KATZ OF KALISK 
(Kalisz; 1741-1810), hasidic leader in Poland and Erez Israel. 
He was a disciple of *Dov Baer of Mezhirech. According to 
hasidic tradition he first studied under *Elijah b. Solomon, 
the Gaon of Vilna. He joined the Talk, an hasidic conven- 
ticle whose precise nature is unknown. Abraham gave ex- 
pression to the hasidic principle of serving God with fervor 
in a bizarre fashion, “turning somersaults in the streets and 
marketplaces” and ridiculing talmudic scholars. These exag- 
gerated practices were among the reasons for the excommu- 
nication pronounced on the Hasidim by the rabbinical court 
of Vilna in 1772. 

In 1777 Abraham immigrated to Erez Israel with the 
group of Hasidim led by *Menahem Mendel of Vitebsk. He 
first settled in Safed and later in Tiberias, where he spent his 
last years. After the death of Menahem Mendel, Abraham suc- 
ceeded him as head of the hasidic groups in Erez Israel. His 
cordial relations with the founder of the Habad movement, 
*Shneur Zalman, came to an end after the latter published his 
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Tanya in 1796; Abraham expressed his disillusionment with 
Shneur Zalman’s philosophical system, and Shneur Zalman, 
who was also treasurer of the fund in Russia, retaliated by 
stopping the flow of contributions. Abraham emphasized the 
importance of the hasidic group, independent of the author- 
ity of a zaddik. He believed in dibbuk haverim, a close associa- 
tion between comrades who through contemplation and self- 
abnegation arrive together at a state of mystical ecstasy. His 
sayings and letters are collected in Hesed le-Avraham (1851) 
and Iggerot Kodesh (1927). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brawer, in: KS, 1 (1924/25), 142-50, 226-38; 
I. Halpern, Ha-Aliyyot ha-Rishonot shel ha-Hasidim le-Erez Yisrael 
(1946), 65-79, passim; Horodezky, Hasidut, 2 (1953*), 39-46; Dub- 
now, Hasidut, 111f., 335-7, 483; Weiss, in: JJs, 6 (1955), 87-99; Scholem, 
Mysticism, 334-5; Schatz, in: Molad, 20 (1962), 514-5. 


ABRAHAM BEN ALEXANDER (Axelrad) OF COLOGNE 
(13 century), kabbalist. A disciple of R. *Eleazar b. Judah of 
Worms, he immigrated to Spain where he probably studied 
with the kabbalist R. Ezra. Solomon b. Abraham *Adret knew 
him personally in his youth, and tells of his extraordinary 
oratorical gifts, and the interesting material in his sermons 
(Responsa no. 548). Abraham wrote a treatise concerning 
the Tetragrammaton, Keter Shem Tov, in which he tried to 
achieve a synthesis between the mysticism of the Jewish pi- 
etists (Hasidim) in Germany based on combinations of letters 
and numbers, and the Kabbalah of the *Sefirot (with which he 
had become acquainted in Provence or in Spain). His text is 
composed of a short summary of his system and represents 
a kind of cosmological symbolism that relies on the conclu- 
sion provided by Abraham *Ibn Ezra in his Sefer ha-Shem, 
as well as on the statements of the kabbalists R. Ezra and R. 
Azriel. The work, which is extant in numerous manuscripts, 
was first published independently in Amsterdam in 1810. It 
also appeared under the title Maamar Peloni Almoni in the 
collection of writings Likkutim me-Rav Hai Gaon (1798). A 
new edition was published by Jellinek (1853). In Samson b. 
Eliezer’s work Barukh she-Amar (1795), Keter Shem Tov is at- 
tributed to Menahem Ashkenazi, another disciple of Eleazar 
of Worms. Benjacob is wrong in stating that there is another 
work entitled Keter Shem Tov by Abraham consisting of a mys- 
tic commentary to Psalms, Joshua, and Judges. 


[Gershom Scholem] 


In one of the manuscripts found in Jerusalem, Keter Shem 
Tov is entitled Maamar be-Kabbalah Nevu it, a “Treatise on 
Prophetic Kabbalah,” and this title indicates the role played 
by this Ashkenazi figure in transmitting certain Ashkenazi 
modes of thought to Barcelona, where Abraham *Abulafia’s 
prophetic Kabbalah made its first step. 


[Moshe Idel (24 ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Jellinek, Auswahl kabbalistischer Mystik, 
1 (1853), 9 (Ger. pt.); idem, in: MGwyJ, 2 (1853), 78; M. Steinschneider, 
in: HB, 6 (1863), 126; 8 (1865), 147; idem, in: Jeschurun, 6 (1869), 169; 
Graetz, Gesch, 7 (1904°), 74, n. 2. 
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ABRAHAM BEN AVIGDOR (d. 1542), rabbi and author. 
For 20 years, Abraham served as the rabbi of Prague. One of 
his pupils was Abraham Jaffe, the father of Mordecai *Jaffe. 
In 1534 Abraham and the famous shtadlan Joseph (Josel- 
mann) of Rosheim framed 23 takkanot designed to adjudi- 
cate an inter-communal dispute in Bohemia and to restore 
harmony in the community. After the expulsion of the Jews 
from Bohemia in 1541, Abraham composed the selihah be- 
ginning “Anna Elohei Avraham,” recited in the Polish ritual 
on Yom Kippur. According to David *Gans, Abraham had a 
knowledge of “all the seven sciences.” His works included (1) 
glosses on the Tur Orah Hayyim by Jacob b. Asher, published 
in Prague and Augsburg both in 1540; (2) a supercommen- 
tary on Rashi’s Bible commentary, quoted in the Devek Tov 
of Simeon Ossenburg, and in Minhat Yehudah by Judah Leib 
b. Obadiah Eilenburg (1609); (3) decisions, quoted by Moses 
Isserles and Joel Sirkes. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Lit Poesie, 390; Zunz, Poesie, 57; Mi- 
chael, Or, no. 31-32; K. Lieben, Gal Ed (1856), no. 121 (Heb. section 
64-65; Ger. section 57-58); Landshuth, Ammudei, 2; Kracauer, in: 
REJ, 16 (1888), 92; S. Hock, Familien Prags (1892), 396, n. 2; Davidson, 


Ozar, 1 (1924), 279, no. 6111. 
[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


ABRAHAM BEN AZRIEL (13 century), liturgical commen- 
tator, one of the “Elders of Bohemia.” Abraham was a disciple 
of the great German pietists, *Judah b. Samuel he-Hasid and 
*Eleazar b. Judah of Worms (Rokeah) as well as of *Baruch 
b. Isaac of Regensburg, the latter two being his chief teach- 
ers. *Isaac b. Moses Or Zaru’a was his disciple. About 1234 he 
wrote Arugat ha-Bosem (“Spice Garden”), a commentary on 
liturgical poems (edited by E.E. Urbach with commentary, 
1939). The work reveals a comprehensive knowledge of every 
branch of Jewish learning: masoretic text and vocalization, 
exegesis and grammar, the halakhic and aggadic Midrashim, 
the two Talmuds and their early expositors, and philosophical 
and kabbalistic literature. All obscure references in the piyyu- 
tim are explained in great detail. As a result of its prolixity, the 
book did not have a wide circulation and is only rarely quoted 
in later literature. However, after Abraham *Berliner discov- 
ered the manuscript in the Vatican library, scholars realized its 
importance. Abraham's main sources are: Abraham Ibn Ezra, 
Eleazar Rokeah, Judah Hayyuj, Judah b. Samuel he-Hasid, Jo- 
seph Kara, Jacob Tam, Moses of Taku, Rashi, Solomon Parhon, 
Samuel b. Meir, Nathan b. Jehiel of Rome, and Maimonides. 
He was the first of the French and German scholars to make 
full use of the whole of Maimonides’ work. The quotations 
in the book give an insight into the nature and character of 
many books no longer extant, by authorities such as Samuel 
b. Meir and Eleazar Rokeah (who is mentioned by name more 
than 170 times) and by scholars whose names were previously 
unknown. Abraham was known for his critical insight and 
independence and did not hesitate to contradict his teacher, 
Eleazar Rokeah. His quotations from the halakhic and agga- 
dic literature, the Tosefta, and the Babylonian and Palestinian 
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Talmuds are valuable, for there are many differences between 
his texts and those appearing in the printed editions. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, in: HB, 9 (1869), 174; MWJ, 1 
(1874), 2-3, 5; Perles, in: MGwyJ, 26 (1877), 360-73; Kaufmann, ibid., 31 
(1882), 316-24, 360-70, 410-22; E.E. Urbach (ed.), Arugat ha-Bosem 
(1967), introduction. 


ABRAHAM BEN BENJAMIN ZE’EV BRISKER (d. 1700), 
Lithuanian author and preacher. After the decree of expulsion 
from Lithuania in 1655 Abraham went to Vienna, where he 
became a pupil of R. Shabbetai Sheftel *Horowitz. After the 
expulsion of the Jews from Vienna in 1670 Abraham returned 
to Brest Litovsk and continued his studies under R. Morde- 
cai Guenzburg and R. Zevi Hirsch. At the end of his preface 
to Zera Avraham he described his tribulations: “Most of my 
days were spent in sorrow, and I studied under difficulties and 
in wandering.” He mentions his intention “to immigrate to 
the Holy Land” which, however, he did not fulfill. He signed 
himself “Alluf Abraham” as one of the representatives of Brest 
Litovsk at the meeting of the *Council of the Lands in Lublin 
in 1683. Abraham is the author of Asarah Maamarot, a com- 
mentary on Avot, chapter 6 (Frankfurt on the Oder, 1680); 
Zera Avraham, which includes sermons on “the connection 
between the weekly portions, and other verses, Midrashim and 
commentaries according to a literal interpretation” (Sulzbach, 
1685); and Perush al Eser Atarot — a kabbalistic work (Frank- 
furt on the Oder, 1968). In the preface to Asarah Maamarot 
he refers to his unpublished works Berit Avraham (a brief 
summary of the decisions of Shabbetai b. Meir ha-Kohen and 
*David b. Samuel ha-Levi on Yoreh Deah) and Hesed Avraham, 
a kabbalistic commentary on the weekly scriptural portions. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.L. Feinstein, Ir Tehillah (1886), 32, 158, 191; 
D. Kaufmann, Die letzte Vertreibung der Juden aus Wien... (1889), 


223-4 EG, 2 (1954), 53-54, 153. 
[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


ABRAHAM BEN DANIEL (1511-1578), Italian rabbi and 
poet. Abraham, who was born in Modena, was employed as 
tutor by Jewish families in various Italian cities from 1530. 
Later, he became rabbi and preacher in Ferrara. He composed 
numerous religious and liturgical poems. According to his 
statement these numbered more than 5,000. Some poems 
deal with autobiographical occasions; others celebrate histori- 
cal events (e.g., the false accusation against the Jews in Rome, 
1555). Several are dedicated to his family and friends, or writ- 
ten as prayers for them. The poems which include elegies and 
*azharot are almost all written in Hebrew, a few, in Aramaic. 
In 1553 he collected his liturgical and religious poems under 
the title, Sefer ha-Yashar. Later he prepared a second, larger 
collection in two volumes, now lost, entitled Sefer ha-Yalkut 
(this might, however, be the title of another work of his). A 
third collection (unless it is part of Sefer ha-Yalkut) is in the 
Montefiore Collection. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Zunz, in: Ha-Palit (1850), 25; Zunz, Lit 
Poesie, 535; Neubauer, Cat, 1 (1886), 381; H. Hirschfeld, in: sar, 14 
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(1901/02), 633; idem, Descriptive Catalogue of the Hebrew Manuscripts 
of the Montefiore Library (1904), 82; Fuenn, Keneset, 38; Davidson, 
Ozar, 4 (1933), 357; Schirmann, Italyah, 243. 


[Umberto (Moses David) Cassuto] 


ABRAHAM BEN DAVID MAIMUNI (c. 1246-c. 1316), 
nagid of Egyptian Jewry. Abraham was the eldest son of R. 
David, the grandson of Maimonides. During his father’s old 
age he shared the position of nagid with him for ten years. Af- 
ter his father’s death he remained nagid and was successful 
in 1313 in convincing a large group of Karaites, among whom 
were some wealthy men and intellectuals, to return to Rab- 
banite Judaism. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Assaf, Be-Oholei Yaakov (1943), 184; Ash- 
tor, Toledot, 1 (1944), 228-32; Goitein, in: Tarbiz, 34 (1964/65), 253-5; 
Eshtori ha-Farhi, Kaftor va-Ferah, ed. by H.Edelmann (1852), 13b. 
[Eliyahu Ashtor] 


ABRAHAM BEN DAVID OF POSQUIERES (known as 
Rabad, i.e., Rabbi Abraham Ben David; c. 1125-1198); talmu- 
dic authority in Provence. Abraham was born in Narbonne, 
and died in Posquiéres, a small city near Nimes famous for 
the yeshivah he established there. He lived during a remark- 
able period of remarkable development of intellectual activ- 
ity in southern France. His father-in-law, Abraham b. Isaac, 
who headed the rabbinical court in Narbonne, exerted con- 
siderable influence on Abraham ben David, whose brilliance 
he fully appreciated. Abraham studied with Moses b. Joseph 
and *Meshullam b. Jacob of Lunel, two of the most respected 
and influential scholars of the time. Meshullam encouraged 
the methodical transmission of the philosophic, scientific, and 
halakhic learning of Spanish Jews to French Jewry, and his in- 
fluence on Abraham in this respect was great. It also seems 
safe to assume that the enlightened atmosphere of his circle 
widened the scope of Abrahams learning so that he developed 
into a keen and resourceful halakhist, undisputed master in his 
own field, and highly knowledgeable in developments in re- 
lated areas (philosophy and philology). He encouraged Judah 
ibn Tibbon, who had translated the first chapter of Bahya 
ibn Paquda’s Hovot ha-Levavot at the request of Meshullam 
of Lunel, to complete the translation. Meshullam stimulated 
Abrahams literary creativity by having him compose a treatise 
(Issur Mashehu, in: S. Assaf, Sifran shel Rishonim (Jerusalem, 
1935, 185-98; M. Hershler, Jerusalem, 1963)) on an important 
problem of Jewish ritual law. 

A mature scholar, prominent in Montpellier and Nimes, 
and a man of great wealth (it has been suggested that he dealt 
in textiles), he settled permanently in Posquiéres, except for 
a short period (1172-73) when he fled to Narbonne and Car- 
cassonne as a result of hostility on the part of the local feudal 
lord. He founded and directed a school to which advanced 
students from all parts of Europe flocked and he provided 
for all the needs of indigent students out of his own pocket. 
Some of his students and close followers, *Abraham b. Nathan 
ha-Yarhi, Isaac ha-Kohen, *Meir b. Isaac, *Jonathan b. David 
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ha-Kohen of Lunel, Asher b. Saul of Lunel, and his own son 
*Isaac the Blind (of Posquiéres) became distinguished rabbis 
and authors in the principal Jewish communities of Provence, 
thus extending Abraham’s influence and contributing to sig- 
nificant literary developments at the end of the 12» and the 
beginning of the 13" centuries. He himself asserted that his 
word was law in all Provence (Temim De’im (Lvov, 1812), 12a—-b, 
no. 113). Scholars from Franco-Germany, Spain, North Af- 
rica, Italy, Palestine, and Slavic countries knew, studied, and 
respected him. *Nahmanides describes his erudition and pi- 
ety with great awe and Solomon b. Abraham *Adret says that 
Abraham revealed unfathomed depths of the law “as if from 
the mouth of Moses, and explained that which is difficult” 
(Torat ha-Bayit, Beit ha-Nashim, introduction). 

Rabad’s literary activity was original and many sided. His 
works may be classified under the headings of codes of rab- 
binic law, commentaries on various types of talmudic litera- 
ture, responsa, homiletic discourses, and critical annotations 
and glosses (hassagot) on standard works of rabbinic literature. 
His writings are characterized by precision in textual study, 
persistence in tracing statements back to their original source, 
discovery of later interpolations, and logical analysis of prob- 
lems. He was one of the most skillful practitioners of the crit- 
ico-conceptual method of talmudic study - probing into the 
inner strata of talmudic logic, defining fundamental concepts, 
and formulating disparities as well as similarities among vari- 
ous passages in the light of conceptual analysis. As a result, ab- 
stract, complex concepts, which were discussed fragmentarily 
in numerous, unrelated sections of the Talmud, are for the first 
time defined with great vigor and precision. This critical meth- 
odology was the first clean break from the geonic method of 
Talmud study. By doing so, Rabad approached each rabbinic 
subject unaided by the wisdom of the previous generations. 
On the one hand, he viewed each subject as part of the greater 
talmudic whole; yet on the other hand, he only commented 
on what interested him. Thus, his commentaries may be de- 
scribed as annotatory rather than cursory, that is, closer to 
the tosafistic method of textual elucidation and analysis than 
the method of complete, terse textual commentary associated 
with Rashi or R. Hananel. Many of his theories and insights 
were endorsed and transmitted by subsequent generations of 
talmudists and incorporated into standard works of Jewish law 
up to the Shulhan Arukh and its later commentaries. Indeed, 
his talmudic commentaries had an enormous impact on the 
next generation of talmudic scholars, notably *Nahmanides 
and his disciple, Solomon ben Abraham *Adret. Even though 
they continued to quote him frequently, the scholarship and 
reputation of these and other scholars of the succeeding gen- 
erations overshadowed Rabad’s work. Rabad’s talmudic com- 
mentaries firmly established his position among Jewish schol- 
ars. With the first publication of Rabad’s hassagot alongside 
Maimonides’ text of the Mishneh Torah in the early 16" cen- 
tury, Rabad’s reputation shifted from that of commentator on 
the Talmud to commentator on the Mishneh Torah. 

Some medieval writers, notably Hasdai Crescas (Or Ado- 
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nai, introduction) assert that Abraham wrote a commentary 
on the entire Talmud and Menahem b. Solomon *Meiri de- 
scribed him as “one of the greatest of the commentators” (Beit 
ha-Behirah, passim). Only sections of this imposing under- 
taking have been preserved and only two complete commen- 
taries on Bava Kamma (Kaidan, 1940; Jerusalem, 1963”) and 
Avodah Zarah (New York, 1960) have been published; sizable 
extracts are to be found in the Shitah Mekubbezet of Bezalel 
Ashkenazi and citations from it are quoted in the writings 
of the rishonim. His commentary and fosafot to the first two 
chapters of Kiddushin have been published by Wacholder, in: 
HUCA 37 (1966), Heb. sect. 65-90. 

The most important of his codes, which included Hilkhot 
Lulav, Hibbur Harshaot (on power of attorney), and Perush 
Yadayim, is the Baalei ha-Nefesh (first edition Venice, 1602). A 
complete and better edition was published by Y. Kafah (1964). 
In seven, close-knit chapters, Abraham formulated and dis- 
cussed in great detail the laws relating to women. The last 
chapter of the work entitled Shaar ha-Kedushah (“the gate of 
holiness”) describes the moral norms and pious dispositions 
which enable man to achieve self-control in sexual matters and 
to attain purity of heart and action. The common denominator 
of all his codes is their preoccupation with practical matters, 
unlike Maimonides, whose theoretical concept of codification 
necessitated the inclusion of all laws, even those of no practi- 
cal value. Abraham's codes are predicated on exposition and 
commentary and provide complete source references. 

Abraham wrote commentaries on the Mishnah, which 
had gradually become subservient to and assimilated in the 
Talmud as a unit of study, with the result that as late as the 12 
century, commentaries on the Mishnah were rare and frag- 
mentary. Abrahams full-fledged commentaries on Eduyyot 
and Kinnim (both published in the standard editions of the 
Talmud), two abstruse, academic treatises, were original and 
also very influential. (The commentary on Tamid, ascribed to 
Abraham, is not his.) At the beginning of the Eduyyot com- 
mentary he himself declared: “In all these matters I have noth- 
ing to fall back upon, neither a rabbi nor a teacher. I beseech 
the Creator to guide me correctly in this matter.’ Unlike Mai- 
monides, who strove to distill the quintessence from intricate 
discussions, in order to render the Mishnah an independent 
subject of study, Abraham was interested primarily in inter- 
preting those obscure sections of the Mishnah which had no 
further explanation in the Talmud, passing over those pas- 
sages satisfactorily explained in the Talmud, merely giving 
cross references. 

His commentaries on the tannaitic Midrashim are of 
special historic importance, because he was probably the first 
medieval scholar (but see *Hillel b. Eliakim of Greece) to have 
written exhaustive commentaries on these texts. While his 
commentaries on the Mekhilta and Sifrei are quoted, only the 
commentary on Sifra is extant (first edition Constantinople, 
1523; scientifically edited by I.H. Weiss, Vienna, 1862). The 
commentary, which pays considerable attention to the nature 
and method of the Sifra and, therefore, to problems of talmu- 
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dic hermeneutics, begins with an emphatic prologue on the 
necessity of tradition “in order to harass the opinions of the 
heretics (minim) who refuse to obey and believe.” 

The hassagot, critical scholia, with which his name is in- 
extricably linked, were his last works. He composed copious 
hassagot on the halakhot of Alfasi, on the Sefer ha-Maor of 
*Zerahiah b. Isaac ha-Levi, and the Mishneh Torah of Mai- 
monides. As the Hebrew term hassagah denotes, these glosses 
are both criticism and commentary, dissent and elaboration, 
stricture and supplement; they are not exclusively polemical, 
although the polemical emphasis varies in intensity and acu- 
ity from one to the other. The critique on Alfasi is mild and 
objective; that on Maimonides may be described as moder- 
ate, marred by occasional outbursts of intemperate invec- 
tive; while that on Zerahiah ha-Levi is caustic and personal. 
Abraham began by reviewing Alfasi and taking exception to 
some of his halakhic interpretations and normative conclu- 
sions. In answer to his criticisms Nahmanides wrote his Sefer 
ha-Zekhut. When the Sefer ha-Maor appeared, Abraham felt 
that Zerahiah ha-Levi had carried the criticism of Alfasi to 
unjustified lengths and that often Zerahiah was captious and 
carping for no good reason. Anticipating the more compre- 
hensive refutation of Nahmanides in Milhamot, Abraham 
penned a sharp answer to the strictures of Zerahiah. He ac- 
cused him, inter alia, of plagiarism, amateurishness, excessive 
reliance on Rashi and the French school, and general incom- 
petence. The book, called Katuv Sham, was published in full 
for the first time in Jerusalem (1960-2). Extracts from it had 
been published previously in the Romm edition of the Tal- 
mud, and elsewhere. This work climaxes a lifetime process of 
mutual criticism and attack - the acrimonious exchange in 
Divrei ha-Rivot and Zerahiah’s criticism of Abraham's Baalei 
ha-Nefesh and Kinnim commentary (Sela ha-Mahaloket, latest 
edition, ed. Kafah, 1964). Abraham’s critique of Maimonides, 
written in cryptic and in a style often difficult to understand, 
became a standard companion of Maimonides’ text (from the 
Constantinople edition, 1509). These hassagot are highly per- 
sonal and unsystematic. Rabad does not comment on every 
aspect of each section of the entire Mishneh Torah. However, 
his glosses are very wide ranging, containing every conceivable 
form of annotation: criticism concerning interpretive matters, 
textual problems, local customs and the like, and many forms 
of commentary, listing the source, reconstructing Maimo- 
nides’ explanation of a text, showing the derivative process 
followed by Maimonides in the formulation of a law, warding 
off possible criticism, and the like. Abraham claimed that Mai- 
monides “intended to improve but did not improve, for he for- 
sook the way of all authors and his cut and dried codification, 
without explanations and without references, approximated 
ex cathedra legislation too closely.’ Rabad’s hassagot are not 
limited to points of law; he was quick to take Maimonides to 
task for his philosophical opinions as well. For instance, con- 
trary to Maimonides’ assertion that God is incorporeal and 
that to think of God as having a body makes one a heretic, 
Rabad claims that there “were many who were greater and 
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better than him who followed this path due to what they saw 
in verses, and even more due to rabbinic homilies that con- 
fuse the mind” (see Mishneh Torah, Laws of Repentance 3:7). 
Later generations did not view this statement as disagreeing 
with Maimonides, but as recognition of the need to think of 
God in anthropomorphic terms. 

Abraham wrote many responsa, some of them printed in 
Tummat Yesharim (Venice, 1622). A more complete compen- 
dium was issued by Y. Kafah (1964). He wrote a few homilies, 
as testified by many rishonim, but only his homily on Rosh 
Ha-Shanah has been printed (London, 1955). 

One type of literature, the kabbalistic, which came into 
prominence during his lifetime, is not represented in his writ- 
ings. It is known, however, that he exerted formative influ- 
ence upon it through his children, who, having learned mys- 
tical teachings from him, became literary leaders and guides 
in the emergent Kabbalah. Later kabbalistic writers such as 
Isaac of Acre, Shem Tov b. Gaon, and Menahem Recanati 
claimed Abraham as one of their own, worthy of receiving 
special revelation. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Twersky, Rabad of Posquiéres (1962), in- 
cludes complete bibliography; S. Abramson, in: Tarbiz, 36 (1967), 
158-79. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Gellman, in: New Scholasticism, 
58:2 (1984), 145-69; H. Soloveitchik, in: Jewish History, 5:1 (1991), 
75-124; idem, in: Studies in the History of Jewish Society in the Mid- 
dles Ages and in the Modern Period (1980); J. Cohen, in: The Frank 
Talmage Memorial Volume, 2 (1992), 65-78; N. Samuelson, in: Kerem, 
Creative Explorations in Judaism, 1 (1992-93), 65-74. 


[Isadore Twersky / David Derovan (2"¢ ed.)] 


ABRAHAM BEN DOV OF MEZHIRECH (known as ha- 
Malakh (“the Angel”); 1741-1776), hasidic sage. A contempo- 
rary who watched Abraham on the Ninth of *Av bewail the 
destruction of the Temple, remarked: “Then I understood that 
it was not in vain that he was named by all ‘the Angel; for no 
man born of woman could have such power.’ A solitary ascetic 
who mainly concentrated on study of Kabbalah, Abraham 
did not emulate the tradition of popular aspects of Hasidism 
instituted by the Ba’al Shem Tov and by his father, consider- 
ing them “too earthly.” His ideal of the *zaddik was directly 
opposed to the usual type of such hasidic leaders, being “one 
who is incapable of leading his contemporaries, one whom 
they would not tolerate because he is immersed in learning 
and unable to descend ‘to the lowest grade’ in order to lift 
up his generation.” In his youth Abraham was a friend of *Sh- 
neur Zalman of Lyady with whom he studied Talmud and 
Kabbalah in Mezhirech. He was the author of a commen- 
tary on the Pentateuch Hesed le-Avraham (Czernowitz, 1851). 
His son, Shalom Shraga (1766-1803) of Prohobist, was the 
father of Israel of *Ruzhyn (Ryshyn), the first of the Ruzhyn 
dynasty. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Zak, Kerem Yisrael (1931); Horodezky, 
Hasidut, 2 (1953*), 49 ff; Dubnow, Hasidut (1932), 213-4; M. Buber, 
Tales of the Hasidim, 1 (1968), 113-7. 


[Nachum Arieli] 
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ABRAHAM BEN ELIEZER HA-LEVI (called ha-Zaken; 
c. 1460-after 1528), kabbalist. Born in Spain, Abraham was a 
pupil of Isaac Gakon (in Toledo?). While still in Spain he wrote 
several kabbalistic treatises of which his Masoret ha-Hokhmah 
(“Tradition of Wisdom”), on the principles of the Kabbalah, 
has been preserved (Ks, 2 (1925), 125-303 7 (1931), 449-56). 
After the expulsion of the Jews from Spain in 1492, Abraham 
wandered through Italy, Greece, Turkey, and Egypt until about 
1514 when he moved to Jerusalem with the school of the Egyp- 
tian nagid, R. Isaac ha-Kohen *Sholal. In Jerusalem, he was 
one of the most respected scholars of the yeshivah and became 
widely known through his literary and religious activities. A 
letter of his from the year 1528 deals with Beta Israel (Kovez 
al Yad, 4 (1888), 24). He presumably died soon afterward; in 
1535, R. *David b. Solomon ibn Abi Zimra mentions him as 
someone long dead. 

The expulsion of the Jews from Spain shocked Abraham 
deeply. His activities as an apocalyptic kabbalist probably 
date from the time of this national disaster. Like many of his 
contemporaries, such as Abraham *Zacuto, Isaac *Abraba- 
nel, and others, he believed that the year 1524 would be the 
beginning of the messianic era, and that the Messiah him- 
self would appear in 1530-31. He devoted himself to elabo- 
rating his conviction. He searched for proof in the Bible and 
the Talmud as well as in kabbalistic literature, and he tried to 
arouse the Jewish people to prepare for the coming deliver- 
ance through penitence. Abraham is one of the best stylists in 
kabbalistic literature. In 1508 in Greece he wrote the treatise 
Mashreh Kitrin (“Untier of Knots,’ 1510), with explanations of 
the Book of Daniel. This book, like all other works of Abra- 
ham, was ably written in the apocalyptic prophetic vein. Later 
he wrote Maamar Perek Helek, an explanation of the talmu- 
dic statements on the messianic redemption at the end of the 
tractate Sanhedrin. In 1517, in Jerusalem, Abraham wrote his 
extensive commentary on the Nevuat ha-Yeled (“The Child’s 
Prophecy”) in the same vein (still in manuscript). It is un- 
likely that Abraham was the author of the Nevuat ha-Yeled 
itself. His commentary contains an apocalyptic survey of Jew- 
ish history, from the fall of the Second Temple to his own day. 
In 1521 he wrote Iggeret Sod ha-Geullah (“The Epistle of the 
Mystery of Redemption”) in which, following his views, he 
interpreted the statements of the *Zohar on redemption (also 
in manuscript). Abraham issued many calls to penitence, in 
one of which (1525) he expressed himself in detail on the ap- 
pearance of Martin *Luther. Thus, he prepared the way for the 
coming activities of Solomon *Molcho. Various other kabbal- 
istic writings of Abraham have been preserved: Maamar ha- 
Yihud (“Essay on the Unity of God”); Megillat Amrafel (“Scroll 
of Amraphel”), published in part in Ks, 7 (1930-31), probably 
identical with his commentary on the Song of Songs; Tiferet 
Adam (“Glory of Man”); and Livyat Hen (“Chaplet of Grace”; 
the latter two not extant). His instructions (horaah) on the 
recitation of the prayer Makhnisei Rahamim have been pub- 
lished as have his penitential prayers seeking the intercession 
of angels (Kerem Hemed, 9 (1856), 141ff.). Abraham is in no 
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way to be linked with the kabbalistic work Gallei Rezayya nor 
is he the author of the apology of the Kabbalah, Ohel Moed 
(“Tent of Meeting”). He has often been confused with other 
scholars of the same name, among them *Abraham b. Eliezer 


ha-Levi Berukhim. 
[Gershom Scholem] 


The writings and activity of this kabbalist have drawn 
substantial attention in scholarship in the last generation. 
Some of Abraham ha-Levi’s kabbalistic views are close to theo- 
ries found in the circle of kabbalists who produced the litera- 
ture known as Sefer ha-Meshiv, and he preserved the earliest 
version of the famous legend about R. *Joseph della Reina’s 
abortive attempt to bring about the advent of the Messiah. It 
seems that his messianic and magical concerns are also related 
to the tenor of this vast kabbalistic literature. 

[Moshe Idel (24 ed.)] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, in: Ozar Nehmad, 2 (1857), 
146-57; G. Scholem, in: Ks, 1 (1924/25), 163f.; 2 (1925/26), 101-41, 
269-73; 7 (1930/31), 440-56. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. David, “A 
Jerusalemite Epistle from the Beginning of the Ottoman Rule in the 
Land of Israel,” in: Chapters in the History of Jerusalem at the Begin- 
ning of the Ottoman Period (Heb., 1979); M. Idel, “Inquiries in the 
Doctrine of Sefer Ha-Meshiv, in: J. Hacker (ed.), Sefunot, 17 (1983), 
185-66 (Heb.); idem, “Magic and Kabbalah in the Book of the Re- 
sponding Entity,’ in: M. Gruber (ed.), The Solomon Goldman Lectures, 
6 (1993), 125-38; I. Robinson, “Two Letters of Abraham ben Eliezer 
Halevi,’ in: I. Twersky (ed.), Studies in Medieval Jewish History and 
Literature (1984), 403-22; G. Scholem, “The Maggid of Rabbi Jo- 
seph Taitatchek and the Revelations Attributed to Him,” in: Sefunot, 
11 (1971-78), 69-112; G. Scholem and M. Bet Arieh, “Abraham ben 
Eliezer ha-Levi? in: Maamar Mesharei Qitrin (1977). 


ABRAHAM BEN ELIEZER HA-LEVI BERUKHIM 
(c. 1515-1593), pious ascetic and Safed kabbalist. Born in Mo- 
rocco, he immigrated to Palestine probably before 1565. In 
Safed he joined Moses *Cordovero’s circle and became a 
friend of Elijah de *Vidas. When Isaac *Luria went to Safed 
(late 1569), Abraham joined his school and was a member 
of its “fourth group.” Hayyim *Vital had a great affection for 
him and in several places quotes kabbalistic sayings of Isaac 
Luria which he had heard from Abraham. Vital quotes Luria 
as saying that in the “origins of the souls of the Safed kabbal- 
ists,” Abraham derived from the patriarch Jacob. Abraham was 
a visionary and ascetic, who preached piety and morality, and 
called for repentance. He was called the “great patron of the 
Sabbath” and he went out on Friday mornings to the markets 
and streets to urge the householders to hurry with the prepa- 
rations for the Sabbath meals and close their shops early so 
that they would have time to purify themselves for the Sab- 
bath. Almost nothing is known about his life. Many legends 
have been preserved about his piety and about Luria’s affec- 
tion for him. His Tikkunei Shabbat were printed at the end of 
Reshit Hokhmah ha-Kazar (Venice, 1600) and thereafter in 
numerous editions as a separate book. On the other hand, his 
Hasidut, containing the rules of pious behavior which he estab- 
lished for his group in Safed, circulated in manuscript even in 
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the Diaspora, and was published by Solomon Schechter (Stud- 
ies in Judaism, 2™4 Series (1908), 297-9). He was the first 
editor and collector of articles of the *Zohar which had not 
been included in the Mantua edition of 1558-60; these were 
afterward published under the title Zohar Hadash. It is not 
clear whether he was the author of Gallei Rezayya, parts of 
which were published in his name (1812). It is probable that 
Tobiah ha-Levi, author of Hen Tov, was his son. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Vital, Sefer ha-Hezyonot (1954); S. Shlimel, 
Shivhei ha-Ari (1609); M. Benayahu, Sefer Toledot ha-Ari (1967). 


ABRAHAM BEN ELIJAH OF VILNA (1750-1808), talmu- 
dic and midrashic scholar. Abraham received most of his edu- 
cation from his father *Elijah b. Solomon Zalman, “the Vilna 
Gaon.” He acquired complete command of rabbinic literature 
and much general knowledge. He had a strikingly critical ap- 
proach to history and literature. Even before *Zunz, Abraham 
investigated the nature and development of the Midrashim 
and had written a valuable introduction to his edition of Mi- 
drash Aggadat Bereshit (Vilna, 1802). His work Rav Pealim 
(1894), an alphabetical index of all the midrashic works known 
to him, contains critical observations on 130 Midrashim. 
Abraham wrote a universal geography, Gevulot Erez (“The 
Earth’s Boundaries,’ published anonymously, Berlin, 1821). He 
composed commentaries on several tractates of the Talmud and 
on Midrash Rabbah, glosses and notes to the Jerusalem 
Talmud, a book on weights and measures in the Talmud, 
another on place-names mentioned in Talmud and Midrash, 
and several other works, some unpublished. Abraham was 
active in communal affairs and was one of the parnasim of 
the Vilna Jewish community. Together with his brother, Judah 
Loeb, he published several of his father’s works, and incor- 
porated in them explanatory material from his father’s oral 
teaching. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.H. Lewin, Aliyyot Eliyahu (18617), 94 ff; 
Yavez, in: Kenesset Yisrael, 1 (1886), 132-3; Kaufmann, in: MGwy, 
39 (1895), 136-9; S. Buber, Yeriot Shelomo (1896), 3-4 (introd.); S.J. 
Fuenn, Kiryah Neemanah (19157), 210-2; J.L. Maimon (ed.), Sefer ha- 
Gra, 1 (1953), 108-10. 


[Simha Assaf] 


ABRAHAM BEN HALFON (1s5" or 16‘ century), Hebrew 
poet in Yemen. His verse follows the genre of Spanish poetry 
in its meter, style, and content. Y. Tovi published his poems 
in 1991. Their subjects include moral and ethical exhorta- 
tions, songs for weddings and circumcisions, religious verse, 
and hymns for special occasions and festivals. If he is identi- 
cal with the person of the same name mentioned in the Sefer 
ha-Musar (pp. 46, 84, 151) of Zechariah Al-Dahri, he must 
have flourished in the 16" century, not in the 15" as was for- 
merly believed. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Davidson, in: Ziyyunim (J.N. Simhoni Me- 
morial Volume, 1929), 58-81; idem, in: Minhah le-David (D. Yellin Ju- 
bilee Volume, 1935), 187-96; Ish-Shalom, in: Tarbiz, 18 (1947), 187-93. 
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ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Shirei Avraham ibn Halfon, ed. Y. Tovi (1991); 
R. Halevi (ed.), Shirat Yisrael be-Teiman, 1 (1998), 355-71. 


[Yehuda Ratzaby] 


ABRAHAM BEN HAYYIM (Heilprin; d. 1762), leader of 
the Jewish community in Lublin city and province, Poland. 
Abraham b. Hayyim at times represented the Lublin com- 
munity in the assemblies of the Council of Four Lands. From 
1753 to 1757 he acted as parnas of the Council, an office previ- 
ously held by his grandfather, Abraham Abele b. Israel Isser, 
and his son’s father-in-law, the physician Abraham Isaac *For- 
tis (Hazak). During Abraham b. Hayyim’s tenure, one of his 
sons, Moses Phinehas, acted as the neeman (“treasurer”) of the 
Council of the Four Lands. Other members of his family 
served in several communities as rabbis or communal leaders. 
In the controversy that arose over the connection of Jonathan 
*Eybeshuetz with the *Shabbatean movement, Abraham and 
his son Jacob Hayyim of Lublin strongly supported Eybe- 
shuetz. Abraham was described by contemporaries as “princely 
and munificent,” but nothing is now known of his occupation. 
He died in Lublin at an advanced age. The Bet ha-Midrash 
de-Parnas Academy, which he founded, existed in Lublin 
until the destruction of the community during World 
War II. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Halpern, Pinkas; M. Balaban, Die 
Judenstadt von Lublin (1919). 


[Israel Halpern] 


ABRAHAM BEN HAYYIM, THE DYER (Dei Tintori; 15" 
century), Italian pioneer of Hebrew printing from Pesaro. 
Though Abraham may have been active in Hebrew typecast- 
ing and printing by 1473, his name as a printer appeared for 
the first time in two books printed in *Ferrara in 1477 - Levi b. 
Gershom’s commentary of Job and Jacob b. Asher’s Tur (Yoreh 
Deah), using the first 40 pages which Abraham *Conat had 
printed in *Mantua in 1476. 

Five years later (1482) at *Bologna, Abraham printed a 
Pentateuch with Targum Onkelos and Rashi’s commentary, 
probably the first printed book with vocalization and cantilla- 
tion. In the colophon, the proofreader Joseph Hayyim praises 
Abraham as “unequaled in the realm of Hebrew printing and 
celebrated everywhere.” 

Israel Nathan *Soncino and his son Joshua Solomon se- 
cured Abraham's services for the work on the first printed 
Hebrew Bible - with vocalization and cantillation - which 
left the press at Soncino in February 1488. The edition of the 
Psalms, with R. David Kimhi’s commentary of 1477, and the 
Five Scrolls, with Rashi and with Abraham Ibn Ezra’s com- 
mentary on Esther (1482-83?), may also have been printed by 
Abraham (see *Incunabula). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.W. Amram, Makers of Hebrew Books in 
Italy (1909), index; M. Steinschneider and D. Cassel, Juedische Typo- 
graphie (19387), 14-15; H.D. Friedberg, Toledot ha-Defus ha-Ivri bi- 
Medinot Italyah... (19567), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Tishbi, 
in: Kiryat Sefer, 60 (1986), 908-18. 
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ABRAHAM BEN HILLEL (Ben Nissim) OF FOSTAT 
(Egypt; d. 1223), scholar, poet, and physician. Abraham is 
probably identical with Abraham the Pious (he-Hasid or 
he-Haver) referred to frequently by his friend Abraham b. 
Moses b. *Maimon in his writings. In 1167 Abraham b. Hillel, 
Maimonides, and other rabbis signed a takkanah to safe- 
guard the observance of the laws of family purity in Egypt 
(Maimonides, Teshuvot (Responsa), ed. by A.H. Freimann 
(1934), 91-94). In 1196 Abraham wrote Megillat Zuta, describ- 
ing satirically the exploits of an adventurer called *Zuta (and 
his son) who imposed himself repeatedly on the Jewish 
community of Egypt. Megillat Zuta is written in rhymed 
prose with a prologue and epilogue in metered verse. The 
number of manuscripts extant seems to attest the popu- 
larity of the work, which was first published by Neubauer 
(JQR, 8 (1896), 543 ff.). Abraham and Josiah b. Moses veri- 
fied a responsum by Jehiel (?) b. Eliakim Fostat, which deals 
with the controversy concerning the reference, in legal docu- 
ments and during prayers, to the person of the reigning nagid. 
After Abraham’s death his collection of books was put up 
for sale in the Palestinian synagogue of Fostat under the 
auspices of Abraham b. Moses b. Maimon. The library con- 
tained 75 medical works, about 30 Hebrew books, among 
them biblical books, works on Hebrew grammar, a copy of 
the Mishnah, part of a talmudic tractate, Maimonides’ Book 
of Precepts and Guide, as well as several copies of Saadiah’s 
Siddur. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Wertheimer, Ginzei Yerushalayim, 1 
(1896), 37 ff.; Kahane, in: Ha-Shiloah, 15 (1905), 175ff.; Eppenstein, in: 
Festschrift... I. Lewy (Heb., 1911), 53; idem, in: Festschrift... D. Hoff- 
mann (Heb., 1914), 131, 135 ff; Mann, Egypt, 1 (1920), 234-6; 2 (1928), 
303ff., 327; Abrahams, in: Jews College Jubilee Volume (1906), 101ff.; 
A. Marx, Studies in Jewish History and Booklore (1944), 201-2; Goit- 
ein, in: Tarbiz, 32 (1962/63), 191-2. 


[Jefim (Hayyim) Schirmann] 


ABRAHAM BEN ISAAC (Gerondi; mid-13'' century), 
hazzan, kabbalist, and paytan in Gerona (Spain). One of the 
greatest kabbalists of his time, he was a pupil of *Isaac the 
Blind from whom he learned the mystical intentions of the 
prayers according to the Kabbalah. Gerondi later enlarged 
on this teaching and introduced it into his own order of the 
prayers. Although his work Kabbalah me-Inyan ha-Tefillah 
le-Rabbi Avraham (“Tradition Concerning Prayer, According 
to R. Abraham”) was not published until 1948 (see Scholem 
in bibl.), his contemporaries quote various ideas on the sub- 
ject of prayer from it. *Nahmanides held him in great esteem 
and tradition has it that he eulogized Abraham and offered a 
prayer in kabbalistic style by his grave. Abraham’s hymn for 
the eve of Rosh Ha-Shanah, *Ahot Ketannah (“Little Sister”), 
which describes the sufferings of the Jewish people in exile, 
has become well known. It is as yet unclear whether other 
hymns signed Abraham b. Isaac Hazzan are wholly or in part 
his work, or whether they were composed by another writer 
of the same name. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Scholem, Reshit ha-Kabbalah (1948), 128, 
243-8; Schirmann, Sefarad, 2 (1956), 291-4, 692; Zunz, Poesie, 311, 410; 
Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 355. 


[Jefim (Hayyim) Schirmann] 


ABRAHAM BEN ISAAC BEN GARTON, first known 
Hebrew printer. He produced Rashi’s commentary on the 
Pentateuch, completed at *Reggio Calabria on Feb. 17, 1475. 
Although this book bears the earliest date, it was not neces- 
sarily the first Hebrew book (see *Incunabula) printed, as it 
may have been preceded by others which have disappeared, or 
bear no date of publication. The only extant copy of the book, 
in the De’ Rossi Collection in the Palatine Library, Parma, It- 
aly, is slightly defective; it is in folio and contains 116 pages of 
37 lines each. The text of this edition is significantly different 
from later ones. De’ Rossi formerly owned another copy which 
was lost in transit. Abraham’s country of origin is unknown, 
but it is conjectured that he came from Spain. No other book 
that came from his press is known. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.M. Habermann, Toledot ha-Sefer ha-Ivri 
(1945), 33, and illustration 9; D.W. Amram, Makers of Hebrew Books 
in Italy (1909), 24; C. Roth, Jews in the Renaissance (1959), 169-73; Pa- 
voncello, in: Klearchos (Reggio di Calabria), 21-22 (1964), 53-57. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Tishbi, in: Kiryat Sefer, 60 (1986), 865-69. 


[Abraham Meir Habermann] 


ABRAHAM BEN ISAAC HA-KOHEN BEN AL-FURAT 
(11 century), Egyptian physician and philanthropist. His fa- 
ther Isaac ha-Kohen b. al-Furat was a highly respected physi- 
cian in Fostat (Old *Cairo) and his uncle Solomon ha-Kohen 
b. Joseph was the gaon in Palestine. Abraham held a high po- 
sition in the government and was probably one of the court 
physicians. He may also have been president of the Jewish 
community; hence his honorary title (“prince of the com- 
munity”). Apart from his general scholarship, Abraham also 
appears to have been learned in the Talmud. His erudition, 
nobility of character, and philanthropy are lauded in several 
poems and letters found in the Cairo Genizah. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mann, Egypt, 1 (1920), 28, 83ff.; 2 (1922), 
26, 54ff., 81ff., index; Mann, Texts, 2 (1935), 151; Goitein, in: HUCA, 
34 (1963), 179. 
[Jacob Mann] 


ABRAHAM BEN ISAAC HA-KOHEN OF ZAMOSC (18 
century), Polish rabbi and author. Abraham served for a short 
period as head of the bet din in Tarlow, but, as he was ex- 
tremely wealthy, he was able to resign his position and in 1754 
returned to Zamoé¢, his birthplace. There he occupied him- 
self with both religious and secular studies. He knew German, 
Polish, and Latin. In 1753 he was a member of the Zamosé 
delegation to the central committee session of the *Councils 
of the Lands, held at Jaroslav. In 1754 he participated in the 
conference held at Constantinov where he was a signatory to 
the ban passed there on the printers of the Sulzbach Talmud. 
From this time, he played an active role in Polish Jewish life 
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and became widely known. In the *Emden-*Eybeschuetz dis- 
pute he opposed the official line of the Council of Four Lands 
which supported Eybeschuetz and he defended Jacob Emden 
(with whom he corresponded in 1759-60). He strove zealously 
against any mystical messianic and Shabbatean revival and 
signed the 1753/54 letters of protest against the Shabbateans. 
Beit Abraham, his book of responsa and talmudic novellae, 
was printed in 1753; the book contained also the novellae of 
his father Isaac b. Abraham ha-Kohen, as well as his own hal- 
akhic novellae, in an appendix called Minhah Belulah. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Preface to Beit Abraham (1753); J. Emden, 
Sefer ha-Shimmush (1758), 81a; Z. Horowitz, Kitvei ha-Geonim (1928), 
138, no. 2; M. Tamari (ed.), Zamosé bi-Geonah u-ve-Shivrah (1953), 
41, 48-49; Halpern, Pinkas, index. 
[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


ABRAHAM BEN ISAAC OF GRANADA, Spanish kab- 
balist, putative author of Berit Menuhah (“The Covenant of 
Rest”), one of the main works of the *Kabbalah. Nothing is 
known of his life or of the era to which he belongs. In the 
introduction to his commentary on Sefer *Yezirah, Moses 
*Botarel gives a long quotation from Sefer ha-Berit (“The Book 
of the Covenant”) written by a scholar called Abraham b. Isaac 
of Granada. But both language and contents prove that this 
book was not written by the author of Berit Menuhah, which 
was without doubt composed in Spain during the 14" century. 
It explains the innermost meaning of the vocalization of God’s 
name in 26 different ways. However, only the first ten ways 
were printed, and this only in a very corrupt form (Amster- 
dam, 1648): H.J.D. *Azulai saw more than twice this number 
in a manuscript. The actual content of this work is very enig- 
matic as, in many respects, its symbolism and mysticism do 
not correspond with the conventional Kabbalah. The influ- 
ence of Abraham *Abulafia’s Kabbalah is recognizable but the 
language-and-letter-mysticism of Abulafia is combined with 
a complicated light-mysticism. Moreover, the book’s aim was 
to provide a systematic basis for the so-called Practical Kab- 
balah. The few clear passages reveal the author as a profound 
thinker and visionary. In eight places, he quotes his own 
thought process as the words of “the learned Rabbi *Simeon 
bar Yohai,” mostly in Aramaic. But these quotations are not to 
be found in the *Zohar, and in view of their style and contents 
do not belong there. The work was highly regarded by later 
kabbalists, especially by Moses *Cordovero and Isaac *Luria, 
who read their own thinking into Abraham's symbolism. 
Cordovero wrote a lengthy commentary on part of the book. 
Abraham quotes two more of his own works, Megalleh ha- 
Taalumot (“Revealing Hidden Things”) and Sefer ha-Gevurah 
(“The Book of Power”), on the names of God and Practical 
Kabbalah. His Hokhmat ha-Zeruf (“Science of Letter Combi- 
nations”), 12 chapters in the spirit of Abulafia, is preserved in 
manuscript form (Margoliouth, Cat, no. 749, vi), but he is not 
the author of the Sefer ha-Heshek (“The Book of Desire,’ ibid., 
748); Aaron *Marcus endeavored to prove that Abraham was 
identical with Abraham b. Isaac of Narbonne, author of Eshkol, 
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and in doing so he tried to date the Berit Menuhah two centu- 
ries earlier, however, his argument is not tenable. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Margoliouth, Cat, 3 (1935), 24-27; Jacob 
ha-Levi, Kunteres Sheelot u-Teshuvot min ha-Shamayim, with com- 
mentary Keset ha-Sofer by A. Marcus (1895), 18-26; G. Scholem, in: 
Soncino Blaetter (Festschrift Aron Freimann) (1935), 54-55. 


[Gershom Scholem] 


ABRAHAM BEN ISAAC OF MONTPELLIER (d. c. 1315), 
talmudist of Provence, a contemporary of Menahem b. Sol- 
omon ha-*Meiri. Little is known of his life. He was born in 
Montpellier about 1250, and toward the end of his life settled 
in Carpentras. Abraham b. Isaac was known for his liberal 
outlook. When *Abba Mari Astruc wrote to him concerning 
the Maimonidean controversy and the proposed prohibition 
of the study of philosophy to anyone under 25 years old Abra- 
ham urged Abba Mari to desist from the controversy because 
freedom of thought and opinion should not be suppressed 
(Minhat Kenaot, 92). Abraham wrote a commentary on most 
of the Talmud, based principally on the views of Maimonides. 
He gives a brief commentary on the text in the style of Rashi; 
at the end of each topic he gives the practical halakhah de- 
rived from it. Only a minor part of this commentary has been 
published, including his commentary on Kiddushin appearing 
in the Romm 1880 edition of the Talmud (wrongly ascribed 
to Isaac of Dampierre) and those on Yevamot, Nedarim, and 
Nazir (New York, 1962). His commentaries to many other 
tractates were familiar to later scholars such as Moses *Alash- 
kar and Menahem de *Lonzano, but they were not gener- 
ally known. *David b. Hayyim ha-Kohen of Corfu wrote: “T 
have hitherto heard nothing of him as an authority” (Re- 
sponsa, Bayit 5, Heder 1), but at the end of that same respon- 
sum he added that he had come across the commentary “and 
I rejoiced greatly ... he was an outstanding scholar.” Some of 
Abrahams responsa are extant. In addition to those which 
appear at the end of his commentary to Nazir there are those 
which appear in Teshuvot Hakhmei Provinzyah (1967), ed. by 
A. Sofer. There is no evidence that he was related to *Solo- 
mon b. Abraham of Montpellier. It is strange that he does not 
mention in his works the names of any scholars after Moses 
b. Nahman. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Avraham min ha-Har, Perush al Massekhet 
Yevamot Nedarim ve-Nazir, ed. by M.J. Blau (1962), preface; I. Lévi, in: 
REJ, 38 (1899), 102-22; Shatzmiler, in: Sefunot, 10 (1966), 17-18. 


[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


ABRAHAM BEN ISAAC OF NARBONNE (known as Rabi 
Abad; c. 1110-1179), talmudist and spiritual leader of Provence; 
author of Sefer ha-Eshkol, the first work of codification of the 
halakhic commentary of southern France, which served as a 
model for all subsequent compilations. Abraham was a stu- 
dent of *Isaac b. Merwan ha-Levi and *Meshullam b. Jacob of 
Lunel. It is probable that Joseph *Ibn Plat, too, was one of his 
teachers. Abraham aparently spent some time in Barcelona 
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where, it seems, he also studied with *Judah b. Barzillai al- 
Bargeloni. He was av bet din in his native Narbonne, and his 
prestige was such that he was cited by the early scholars sim- 
ply as “the Rabbi, Av Bet Din” *Benjamin of Tudela speaks of 
him as “principal of the yeshivah” in Narbonne. Among his 
renowned students were *Zerahiah ha-Levi and *Abraham b. 
David of Posquieres, who became his son-in-law. Abraham's 
halakhic compendium Sefer ha-Eshkol is an abridged version 
of the Sefer ha-Ittim, by Judah b. Barzillai al-Bargeloni, with 
additions from Rashi, R. Tam and his contemporaries, and 
Abraham himself. In the main, he omitted the geonic responsa 
and those of Alfasi. As most of the Ittim was lost, the Eshkol 
took on additional significance, in that it rescued a part, at 
least, of the extensive source material in the Sefer ha-Ittim. 
The very ambitious enterprise of excerpting Judah b. Barzil- 
lai al-Bargeloni’s book was carried out with the support and 
under the inspiration of his teacher, Meshullam b. Jacob, who 
encouraged the introduction of Spanish halakhah and tradi- 
tion into Narbonne. The Eshkol was first published by Zevi 
Benjamin “Auerbach (1869) with an introduction and com- 
mentary, but doubts about the authenticity of at least parts of 
Auerbach’s manuscript were expressed by Shalom *Albeck. 
The ensuing controversy was inconclusive. Auerbach'’s man- 
uscript is rich in additions, the exact origin of which is not 
clear. Although there are no grounds for accusing Auerbach 
of willfully tampering with the manuscript, the version of the 
Eshkol that Albeck had in hand is undoubtedly the authen- 
tic one. Albeck himself published part of the Sefer ha-Eshkol 
(with introductions and notes) and his son Hanokh *Albeck 
completed this edition (1935-38). Abraham played a vital role 
as the principal channel through which the Spanish traditions 
passed into Provence and from there to northern France. At 
the same time, he emphasized the local traditions of the “El- 
ders of Narbonne,’ of which he also made great use. His eclec- 
ticism is clear from the fact that he also gave due consider- 
ation to north-French halakhic traditions, using his personal 
authority to decide between the various traditions. Abraham 
was the recipient of numerous queries. A collection of his re- 
sponsa has been published (ed. Kafah, Jerusalem, 1962) and 
another is extant in the Guenzburg Collection. Several of the 
responsa were published by S. Assaf in Sifran shel Rishonim 
(1935), and in Sinai, 11 (1947). He also wrote commentaries to 
the entire Talmud (except for the Order of Kodashim) which 
were quoted by his contemporaries and by later scholars, 
such as Zerahiah ha-Levi, *Nahmanides, Solomon b. Abra- 
ham *Adret, and others, but only his commentary on the 
second half of the tractate Bava Batra is extant (in a Munich 
manuscript, a fragment of which was published in Ozar ha- 
Hayyim, 12, 1936). The commentary resembles that of *Sam- 
uel b. Meir (Rashbam), which served, in a way, as a transition 
from Rashi’s commentary to the novellae of the tosafists, ex- 
cept that Abraham makes greater use of the earlier commen- 
tators and quotes them verbatim. He also excerpted Judah b. 
Barzillai’s Sefer ha-Din. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, in: MGWJ, 17 (1868), 241-55, 281-94; 
Assaf, in: Maddaei ha-Yahadut, 2 (1926/27), 17; Benedikt, in: Tarbiz, 
22 (1950/51), 101-5; I. Twersky, Rabad of Posquiéres (1962), 7-10. 


[Simha Assaf] 


ABRAHAM BEN ISRAEL OF BRODY (1749-1836), Italian 
kabbalist. He resided in Leghorn and Trieste but finally settled 
in Ferrara where he remained 30 years. He was known as an 
ascetic who frequently fasted an entire week and studied six 
days and nights consecutively. He would purchase rabbinic 
works and distribute them to needy scholars. It was believed 
in Ferrara that his profound piety more than once saved the 
Jewish community from disaster. Among his publications are 
Likkutei Amarim (“Gleanings,’ Zolkiev, 1802), which include 
a commentary on the Pirkei Shirah and extracts from kabbal- 
istic works, and Devar ha-Melekh (Leghorn, 1805-08) on the 
613 commandments. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ghirondi-Neppi, 15; Fuenn, Keneset, 15. 


[Nathan Michael Gelber] 


ABRAHAM BEN JEHIEL MICHAL HA-KOHEN of Lask, 
Poland (d. c. 1800), kabbalist and rabbinical emissary. Abra- 
ham was renowned for his asceticism, fasting during the week 
and eating only on the Sabbath. He settled in Jerusalem shortly 
after 1770. Ten years later he returned to Europe as an emis- 
sary to collect funds on behalf of the rabbis of Jerusalem, and 
was then involved in a number of disputes with them regard- 
ing these collections. He traveled extensively and is known 
to have been in Nice for four years, in Ferrara (where he met 
Graziadio Neppi), Glogau, Berlin, and Warsaw. Wherever he 
went, he exhorted the Jewish community to repentance and 
good deeds and encouraged more intensive communal ac- 
tivity, including the building of synagogues. On his return to 
Jerusalem (1790) he was arrested and held ransom for the fail- 
ure of the Jewish community to pay taxes. He died in prison, 
probably as a result of maltreatment. The best known of his 
kabbalistic works are Ve-Hashav lo ha-Kohen (1884), Ve-Shav 
ha-Kohen (Leghorn, 1788), Beit Yaakov (Leghorn, 1792), Ayin 
Panim ba-Torah (Warsaw, 1797). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yaari, Sheluhei, 550, 553-6. 


ABRAHAM BEN JOSEPH (Yoske) OF LISSA (Leszno; 
d. 1777), communal leader in Poland. Abraham, son of the 
rabbi of Zlotow, was apparently wealthy and engaged in trade. 
In the 1730s he represented *Great Poland on the *Councils of 
the Lands. He presided over the Council as parnas in 1739-43 
and 1751-53. He also served as neeman (“treasurer”) of the 
Council during his last term as parnas and later in the 1750s 
and 1760s. While parnas, Abraham attempted to arbitrate the 
dispute between Jonathan *Eybeschuetz and Jacob *Emden (to 
whom he was related by marriage). The Council of the Four 
Lands was drawn into this controversy which stirred the Jew- 
ish world. Abraham, who was then serving his second term 
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as parnas of the Council, tried to settle the dispute without 
taking a definite side. His brothers, especially Moses, lived in 
Lissa and also took part in the leadership of the community. 
The family was renowned for its wealth, its strong principles, 
and its charitableness. The sources do not indicate their means 
of livelihood but it is likely that they were merchants. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Halpern, Pinkas; Y. Trunk, “Leberur 
Emdato shel Abraham ben Yoske, Parnas Vaad Arba Arazot, be- 
Mahloket bein Yonatan Eybeschuetz ve- Yaakov Emden,” in: Zion, 33 
(1968), 174-79. 

[Israel Halpern] 


ABRAHAM BEN JOSIAH TROKI (1636-1687), Karaite 
poet and mystic; son of the physician Josiah b. Judah b. Aaron 
of Troki, Lithuania, who was a disciple of the famous Jewish 
scholar and kabbalist, Joseph Solomon *Delmedigo from Can- 
dia. According to A. *Firkovich, Abraham was the personal 
physician of King Jan 111 Sobieski of Poland and of Grand 
Duke Sigismund 11. Abraham was one of the leaders of the 
Karaite communities of Lithuania and one of the signatories 
to the decisions of their assemblies. 

His writings include (1) Beit Avraham, a collection of 
mystical treatises; (2) Beit ha-Ozar, a medical work completed 
in 1672 (manuscript in St. Petersburg, Evr. 1 733); (3) Massa 
ha-Am, seven treatises whose content is uncertain (accord- 
ing to J. *Fiirst, they describe the condition of the Jews and 
Judaism); Firkovich reports that Abraham personally trans- 
lated this work into Latin and sold it to the Dominican Or- 
der in Vilna; (4) Pas Yed’a, miscellaneous treatises (perhaps 
a 17't-century anti-Christian Rabbanite treatise Pas Yed’a 
Katava, written by Yehudah Briel, which Abraham owned or 
copied); (5) Sefer Refuot (manuscript in St. Petersburg, Evr. 1 
732), a medical work, also containing information on the his- 
tory of the Jews in Lithuania; S. *Poznanski identifies this with 
a collection of medical prescriptions in Latin mentioned by 
Fiirst and Firkovich; (6) three liturgical poems, one appearing 
in a Karaite prayer book (ed. Vilna, vol. 4, p. 102) and two in 
manuscript. Abraham is not to be confused with “Abraham 
b. Josiah Yerushalmi. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Carmoly, Histoire des médecins juifs (1844), 
187; I.M. Jost, Geschichte der Israeliten, 2 (1820), 371; A.B. Gottlober, 
Bikkoret le-Toledot ha-Kara’im (1865), 151-4; Finn, Keneset, 29; A. 
Neubauer, Aus der Petersburger Bibliothek (1866), 72, 128, 130; Fuerst, 
Karaeertum, 3 (1869), 30, 94, 168; Mann, Texts, 2 (1935), index, 1529. 


[Jakob Naphtali Hertz Simchoni / Golda Akhiezer (2"4 ed.)] 


ABRAHAM BEN JOSIAH YERUSHAIMI (c. 1685-after 
1734), Karaite scholar, one of the most important authors 
in the Crimea, hazzan and teacher of Torah, from *Chufut- 
Kaleh. The agnomen Yerushalmi probably indicates that his 
father, Josiah, made the pilgrimage to Jerusalem. His religious 
philosophical treatise Emunah Omen, written in 1712 (pub. 
Eupatoria, 1846), dealt with the following subjects: the divine 
origin and eternity of the Torah; which religion is the true 
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one, the Karaite or the Rabbanite?; does tradition permit Jews 
to study the secular sciences? Abraham defended the Karaite 
conception of the Torah, arguing that the differences between 
the rabbinic and Karaite views about fulfillment of the com- 
mandments are insignificant. He shows respect for the talmu- 
dic authorities and later Rabbanite scholars with whose work 
he was well acquainted. Although opposed to the study of 
secular sciences (except in the service of the Torah), Abraham 
was familiar with both Karaite and Rabbanite philosophical 
and scientific literature. Abraham’s numerous other works in- 
clude homiletical discourses, liturgical poetry incorporated in 
the Karaite prayer book, and Shaol Shaal (Ms. St. Petersburg, 
Evr. II A 322), a treatise on the laws of ritual slaughter. Abra- 
ham was the grandfather of Benjamin b. Samuel *Aga. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuerst, Karaeertum, 3 (1869), 68-73; A. 
Geiger, Nachgelassene Schriften, 2 (1875), 351-7 (analysis of Emunah 
Omen); S. Poznariski, in: Ha-Goren, 8 (1912), 58-75; Mann, Texts, 2 
(1935), 1277-78. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Poznanski, Ha-Kara’i 
Avraham ben Yoshiyahu Yerushalmi (1894). 


[Jakob Naphtali Hertz Simchoni / Golda Akhiezer (2"4 ed.)] 


ABRAHAM BEN JUDAH BEN ABRAHAM (15"' century), 
the “Elder,” Karaite biblical exegete and liturgical poet of Con- 
stantinople. In his main work Yesod Mikra, a commentary of 
the Bible, Abraham quotes Rabbanite as well as Karaite au- 
thorities and refrains from polemics against the Rabbanites. It 
is preserved in two manuscripts (Jewish Theological Seminary 
and Leyden) both transcribed by his grandson Judah b. Elijah 
Tishbi (in 1511 and 1518, respectively). Fifteen liturgical poems 
by Abraham are included in the Karaite prayer book. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Steinschneider, Catalogue Leyden (1858), 
nos. 1-5; Mann, Texts, 2 (1935), 1420-21; S. Poznanski, in: Yevreyskaya 
Entsiklopediya, 1 (c. 1910), 291-2. 


[Jakob Naphtali Hertz Simchoni] 


ABRAHAM BEN JUDAH LEON (second half of 14** cen- 
tury), disciple of Hasdai *Crescas. Abraham came to Spain 
from his native Candia (Crete) sometime after 1375, the year in 
which he completed a Hebrew translation of Euclid’s Elements. 
In 1378, he finished his quadripartite theological tome en- 
titled Even Shetiyyah (“Foundation Stone”) “in the house of 
my master ... Don Hasdai Crescas.” The nature of the rela- 
tionship between this work and Crescas’ teachings remains a 
matter of debate, though the two contain many similarities. 
Abrahams work is often called Arbaah Turim (“Four Col- 
umns”) on the basis of the title page of the lone manuscript 
in which it survives. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sh. Rosenberg, “The Arbaah Turim of Abra- 
ham bar Judah, Disciple of Don Hasdai Crescas” (Heb.), in: Jerusalem 
Studies in Jewish Thought, 3 (1983-84), 525-621; E. Lawee, “The Path 
to Felicity: Teachings and Tensions in Even Shetiyyah of Abraham 
ben Judah, Disciple of Hasdai Crescas,” in: Mediaeval Studies, 59 
(1997), 183-223. 


[Eric Lawee (2™4 ed.)] 
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ABRAHAM BEN MAZHIR (first half of the 12'* century), 
head of the Damascus yeshivah. Abraham, the son of a prom- 
inent Damascus Jew, married into the family of Gaon Solo- 
mon ha-Kohen b. Elijah, founder of the Damascus yeshivah, 
a continuation of the Palestinian yeshivah. When Solomon 
ha-Kohen’s son Mazli’ah settled in Fostat, Abraham became 
the head of the yeshivah, and served in this capacity during 
the 1130s and 1140s. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mann, Egypt, 1 (1920), 224 ff; Mann, Texts, 
1 (1931), 250 ff. 
[Eliyahu Ashtor] 


ABRAHAM BEN MORDECAI HA-LEVI (late 17" cen- 
tury), Egyptian rabbi and author. In 1684 Abraham succeeded 
his father as head of the Egyptian rabbinate. His son-in-law, 
the physician Hayyim b. Moses Tawil, published a collec- 
tion of Abraham’s responsa (arranged in the order of the four 
Turim) and a treatise on divorce entitled Ginnat Veradim 
(Constantinople, 1716-17) and Ya’ir Netiv (1718), respectively. 
In Venice, Abraham printed his father’s responsa Darkhei 
Noam (1697-98), adding to it his own treatise on circumcision 
which involved him in a halakhic controversy with his con- 
temporaries. He annulled the ban on reading Peri Hadash by 
*Hezekiah Da Silva - imposed by Egyptian rabbis in the previ- 
ous generation. A collection of brief decisions and rules enti- 
tled Gan ha-Melekh was printed at the end of Ginnat Veradim. 
His remaining works, consisting of Bible commentaries, ser- 
mons, and eulogies, have remained in manuscript. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or, no. 177; S.M. Chones, Toledot 
ha-Posekim (1929), 141; S. Rosanes, Divrei Yemei Yisrael be-Togar- 
mah, 4 (1935), 379-81; Heilperin, in Zion, 1 (1936), 84, n. 2; Sonne, 
ibid., 252-5. 


[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


ABRAHAM BEN MOSES BEN MAIMON (1186-1237), 
theologian, exegete, communal leader, mystical pietist, and 
physician. Little was known about him prior to the discovery 
of the Cairo *Genizah, which has preserved many of his writ- 
ings, in part autographic. Born in Fustat, Egypt, on the Sab- 
bath eve, the 28' of Sivan/June 1186, he was the only son of the 
great Jewish philosopher Moses *Maimonides (1135/8-1204). 
His mother was the sister of Ibn Almali, a royal secretary who 
had married Maimonides’ only sister. He was an exceptionally 
gifted child as his father himself testifies: 


Of the affairs of this world I have no consolation, save in two 
things: preoccupation with my studies and the fact that God has 
bestowed upon my son Abraham, grace and blessings similar 
to those he gave to him whose name he bears [i.e. the Patriarch 
Abraham] ... for, in addition to his being meek and humble 
towards his fellow men, he is endowed with excellent virtues, 
sharp intelligence and a kind nature. With the help of God, he 
will certainly gain renown amongst the great (Maimonides let- 
ter to Joseph ben Judah, Epistulae, ed. D. Baneth, p.96). 


He studied rabbinics, and possibly philosophy and medicine, 
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with his father, who groomed him from childhood by having 
him attend his audience chamber. At his father’s death in 1204, 
Abraham became leader of Egyptian Jewry at the tender age of 
18. The mystical testament Maimonides supposedly addressed 
him is spurious. It was not until 1213 that he was appointed 
nagid, an office which became his descendants’ privilege for 
almost two centuries. Following his appointment, a tempo- 
rary controversy erupted among the Jews of Egypt over the 
practice of evoking his name in public prayer. As representa- 
tive of the Jewish community to the Ayyubid government, he 
enjoyed personal relations with the Muslim authorities and 
men of letters, especially after he became court physician to 
the Ayyubid Sultan al-Malik al-Kamil (reg. 1218-38), Saladin’s 
brother. His acquaintances include the Arab historian Ibn Abi 
Usaybi’a, who described him and his professional skills: 


Abu-l-Muna Ibrahim, son of the ra’is Musa ibn Maymun was 
born in Fostat, Egypt. A celebrated physician, learned in the 
art of medicine, and excellent in its practice, he was employed 
in the service of al-Malik al-Kamil Muhammad b. Abu Bakr 
b. Ayyub. He also came frequently from the palace to treat the 
sick in the al-Nasiri hospital in Cairo, where I met him in the 
year 631/1234 or 632/1235 while I was practicing there. I found 
him to be a tall sage, lean in body, of pleasant manners, refined 
speech, and distinguished in medicine. Ibrahim, son of the ra’is 
Musa died in the year (...) and thirty and six hundred (History 
of Physicians, ed. Mueller, p. 118). 


Despite the temporal and spiritual turmoil of the period, he 
proved to be an able administrator, a charismatic teacher, and 
an independant and influential scholar. Although he recog- 
nized the incompatibility of leadership and spiritual perfec- 
tion, he was dedicated to his political vocation as a means of 
reversing religious decline. Abundant letters in the Genizah 
give witness to the multiple social and administrative chores 
to which he attended with the humility ofa pietist and the de- 
termination of a leader. Hampered, as was his father, by pas- 
toral responsibilities, he nonetheless produced notable works 
in six main areas: 1) responsa, 2) polemics, 3) exegesis, 4) the- 
ology, 5) halakhah, and 6) ethics. Despite their originality, his 
writings have survived in a fragmentary state. A unique let- 
ter, addressed in 1232 to R. Isaac b. Israel Ibn Shuwaykh, head 
of the Baghdad Academy, has preserved an autobiographical 
account of his literary activity: 


I have not yet had the leisure to complete the compositions 
begun after my father’s demise, [namely] a detailed commen- 
tary on the Talmud and a work explaining the principles of the 
Hibbur [i.e. Maimonides’ Code]. However, the Lord has assisted 
me in completing one work in the Arabic tongue, based on the 
principles of fear and love (of God), entitled Compendium for 
the Servants of the Lord. I have revised and almost entirely cop- 
ied it, and part of it has been broadcast to distant lands. True 
enough I have begun the Torah commentary of which thou hast 
heard, and which I would have completed within a year or so 
were I to find relief from the sultan’s service and other tasks. 
However, I can only devote to it short hours on odd days, for 
I have not yet finished revising the first composition stated to 
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be almost complete, a small part remaining to be finished with 
Heaven's help. On this account I have covered only close to half 
the book of Genesis of the Torah commentary I am composing. 
When I shall have concluded the revision of [my] composition, 
of which the greater part is [already] finished, I shall endeavor 
with all my might to complete the Torah commentary and sub- 
sequently also a commentary on the Prophets and the Hagiog- 
rapha, Heaven, willing. But ‘the work is long’ and the day and 
the workers are as described by Rabbi Tarfon (Avot 2: 15), and 
“there are many thoughts in a man’s heart but the counsel of the 
Lord that shall stand” (Prov. 19:21) (Rosenblatt, 1:124-5) 


Responsa 

Numerous items have been discovered in the Genizah since 
the single manuscript of his responsa was published by A. 
Freimann, Jerusalem, 1937. As head of the Cairo Rabbinical 
Court, he corresponded on legal matters with countries as 
far flung as Yemen (Cf. Responsa, p. 107-36), Byzance (p. 93); 
and Provence (p. 1). These responsa afford an opportunity of 
assessing his important communal rdle. Their content dis- 
cusses, among other things, problematic passages in his fa- 
ther’s halakhic and philosophical writings, ritual matters and 
customs, exegetical remarks, and apostates, a concern in his 
time. Besides certain social ordinances (takkanot) he intro- 
duced, of special historical interest are his responsa concern- 
ing the burning of the Guide for the Perplexed, and specific 
pietist practices. Questioners include prominent scholars such 
as R. Solomon b. Asher of Provence, Meir b. Barukh, disciple 
of R. Abraham b. David of Posquiéres, and Joseph b. Gershom 
and R. Anatoli b. Joseph, both dayyanim from France who 
had settled in Alexandria. 


Polemics 

Some lenghtier responsa reply to the halakhic and philosoph- 
ical detractors of his father’s works, thereby strengthening 
Abraham's own prestige. In 1213 he composed in Arabic re- 
plies to Daniel Ibn al-Mashita’s strictures on his father’s Book 
of Precepts and Code, published as Birkhat Avraham (Lyck, 
1865) and Maaseh Nissim (Paris, 1867). Later, Abraham de- 
clined when requested by his father’s disciple Joseph Ibn Shi- 
mon to excommunicate Ibn al-Mashita for his discourteous 
remarks about Maimonides in his Taqwim al-adyan (‘Redress 
of Religion’) and his commentary on Ecclesiastes. Abraham's 
Milhamot ha-Shem (“Wars of the Lord,” ed. princeps Vilnius, 
1821), written in Hebrew after 1235, in which he defends his 
father’s eschatology, immaterial conception of the Godhead, 
rationalizing methods, and metaphorical interpretations, 
was singularly directed against the criticism of the rabbis of 
Provence, whom he accuses of a pagan anthropomorphism 
influenced by their Christian environment (see *Maimoni- 
dean Controversy). Interestingly, the text was interpretated 
mystically in the 16" century by Eliezer Eilenberg of the kab- 
balistic school of Abulafia. 


Exegesis 
Though Maimonides’ philosophical writings set out to deter- 
mine a proper understanding of problematic scriptural pas- 
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sages, his unfulfilled ambition to compose a complete bibli- 
cal commentary was to be taken up by Abraham in Arabic. 
Of his proposed Bible commentary only that on Genesis and 
Exodus, completed in 1232, has survived. A disciple of the An- 
dalusian rationalist school, he generally prefers literal mean- 
ing, though he is not adverse to midrash. He quotes the ge- 
onic and Spanish exegetes, especially Abraham Ibn Ezra, and 
even adduces the opinions of Rashi. Particularly noteworthy 
are comments cited in the names of his grandfather Maimun 
b. Joseph, and father, Moses Maimonides. He does admit 
moderate philosophical interpretation, adopting some of his 
father’s doctrines, especially in connection with prophetic 
visions, which he calls “mysteries.” The latter term he applies 
too to his own pietistic interpretations inspired by Sufi con- 
cepts and practices projected back into the patriarchal past. 
“His explications of the Bible and the Talmud are so grace- 
ful, so lucid, so persuasive that one is almost convinced that 
his derash is peshat, that his moralistic and pietist interpre- 
tation constitutes the literal meaning of the text” (S.D. Goit- 
ein). Despite its pleasant style, the commentary did not attain 
wide recognition, probably because it was not rendered into 
Hebrew, and has survived in a single manuscript, published, 
with a modern Hebrew translation, by E. Wiesenberg (Lon- 
don, 1958). Like his father, Abraham also applied metaphori- 
cal interpretations to the midrash. His Maamar al Odot De- 
rashot Hazal (ed. Margaliot), twice translated into Hebrew, is 
an extract from his Kifaya. 


Theology and Halakhah 

Abraham’s magnum opus The Compendium for the Servants of 
the Lord (in Arabic: Kifayat al-abidin; in Hebrew: Ha-Maspik 
le-Ovedei ha-Shem), completed circa 1232, is a sum of theol- 
ogy, halakhah, and ethics. Of the 10 original volumes unfortu- 
nately only a small, nonetheless substantial, portion has been 
preserved in various libraries. This loss deprives us of a de- 
finitive assessment of his approach to legal and ethical issues. 
Written in a lively and attractive Arabic, but at times repeti- 
tive and digressive, it circulated widely, reaching Provence in 
the West, and was read at least into the 18**century in the East. 
Abraham had been the first to institute as a central textbook 
of rabbinic study his father’s Mishneh Torah, of which his own 
codified program of Jewish law and ethics, likewise referred 
to as the Hibbur, has been called an Arabic version. Although 
relying heavily upon it, both halakhically and structurally, the 
Kifaya is an independent work betraying a very definite shift 
in emphasis. Departing from his father’s prescriptive mode, 
Abraham stresses, in a descriptive tone, the spiritual sig- 
nificance of the traditional Jewish precepts (mitzvot, divine 
commandments) and the “mysteries” they conceal, in much 
the same manner as al-Ghazali did in his classical Islamic 
summa, Ihya ulum ad-din (“Revival of the Religious Sci- 
ences”). While sharing his father’s dedication to strict adher- 
ence to the intricacies of religious ritual, he is sometimes at 
variance with his father’s rulings. After one such discrepancy, 
he writes: 
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Had my father heard [my explanation], he would have admit- 
ted it just as he had ordained to admit the truth. Indeed, we 
always observed that he would agree even with his slightest 
pupil with what was right, despite the breadth of his knowl- 
edge, which never belied the breadth of his religious integrity 
(Dana, p. 71). 


Following his father’s distinction between the elite and the 
masses, he devotes its initial sections to the “common way,’ 
ie. religious obligations incumbent upon the community as 
a whole, whereas the last sections, of a markedly pietistic ten- 
dency, expound the “special way,” reserved for the elect few. Of 
particular interest are his ritual reforms set out in the chapters 
on prayer, which include such Islamic-influenced practices as 
ablution of the feet before worship, standing in ordered rows 
during prayer, kneeling and bowing, and raising the hands in 
supplication. Some of these had existed in Temple times but 
had been abandoned in reaction to Christian worship. Indeed, 
Abraham justified the adoption of Muslim customs and sym- 
bols as restorations of lost Jewish traditions, which, having 
fallen into oblivion, had been preserved by the Sufis. Using his 
prerogative as nagid, he endeavored to enforce these far-reach- 
ing measures. Although intended to improve the spiritual de- 
corum of the synagogue, they were not to go unchallenged by 
the Egyptian establishment. Despite his office and family pres- 
tige, which considerably furthered the pietists’ aims, his oppo- 
nents, headed by the Nathanel and Sar Shalom families, who 
had presided over the Fostat Academy, even protested to the 
Sultan al-Malik al-Adil, accusing the Jewish pietists of “unlaw- 
ful changes.” Abraham retaliated with a memorandum signed 
by 200 of his followers, in which he states that his pietist prac- 
tices were carried out solely in his private synagogue. He fur- 
ther replied to charges of “false ideas” and “gentile customs” 
in a special tract in defense of the pietists, whom he considers 
spiritually “superior to the scholars.” His commentary on the 
Talmud and the work explaining the principles of the Hibbur 
(i.e, Maimonides’ Code) have not survived. 


Ethics 

A large portion of the ethical chapters was published together 
with an English translation by S. Rosenblatt under the title 
High Ways to Perfection. Though in many respects he con- 
ducted himself - and indeed was considered - as the contin- 
uator and interpreter of Maimonides’ doctrine, his personal 
style was markedly different. Though he repeatedly states that 
he lived according to his father’s principles, he transferred the 
latter’s elite intellectualist system to the ethical plane, molding 
it into a pietistic way of life rather than a philosophical one. 
In fact, Abraham expressed reservations about philosophy in 
his Milhamot ha-Shem: 


Fools have imagined in their silliness that whoever engages 
in science is a heretic denying the Torah, and whoever stud- 
ies philosophy follows their creed concerning the principles of 
the faith. Now we oppose their opinion that the world is pre- 
existant with the belief of the Torah, refuting them with replies 
and proofs to clarify the creed of the Torah that the world is ad- 
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ventitious and created ... as our Sages enjoined us: “Be eager to 
learn Torah; know what answer to give to the unbeliever” (Avot 
2:19). We act likewise towards all their opinions which contra- 
dict the faith of the Torah. But, for all that, we are not to con- 
tradict their belief in the unity of the Creator (p. 59). 


While recognizing the superiority of scientific speculation 
over the passive performance of the Law, Abraham considers 
the esoteric accomplishment of the precepts to be superior to 
philosophy. Indeed, in the Kifaya, he states with a note of op- 
position, reminiscent of Juda Halevi: 


God has enabled [the true adherents of the Law who have 
grasped its secret meaning] to understand by means of His Law 
what the scientists and philosophers do not understand, and He 
has established for them, by means of His signs and miracles, 
proof for what the latter deny ... 


The pivotal difference being not one of theory but of practice, 
Abraham's foremost goal was to become a hasid rather than 
a hakham. While recognizing the importance of strict obser- 
vance of religious law and of intellectual accomplishment, he 
insists more heavily on man’s ethical achievements. In his day, 
the great spread of Islamic Sufi brotherhoods in Egypt consti- 
tuted an immediate spiritual model. Under its sway, he tried 
to promote a form of pietism which earned him the epithet 
by which he is often referred to in later literature, Abraham 
he-hasid (“the Pious”). The Kifaya preaches an extreme form 
of Sufi-like ascetism, whereas Maimonides, though acknowl- 
edging in his Commentary on Avot the merit of self-mortifica- 
tion, rejects it in favor of the golden mean of temperance. The 
fourth and final section, presents the ethical stages of the “spe- 
cial way,’ modeled on the well- known stations (maqamat) of 
classical Sufi manuals: sincerity, mercy, generosity, gentleness 
humility, faith, contentedness, abstinence, mortification and 
solitude, whose mystical goal, wusul (“arrival”), culminated 
in the encounter with God and the certitude of his light. En- 
trance to the “path” is subject to an initiatory ritual such as 
the bestowal of a mantle, as Elijah did: 


By casting his cloak over [Elisha], Elijah hinted to him... that 
Elijah’s spiritual perfection would be transferred to him and that 
he [Elisha] would attain the degree which he himself had at- 
tained. Thou art aware of the ways of the ancient saints [awliya’] 
of Israel, which are not or but little practised among our con- 
temporaries, that have now become the practice of the Sufis 
of Islam, “on account of the iniquities of Israel”, namely that 
the master invests the novice [murid] with a cloak [khirgah] as 
the latter is about to enter upon the mystical path [tariq]. “They 
have taken up thine own words” (Deuteronomy 33:3). This 
is why we moreover take over from them and emulate them 
in the wearing of sleeveless tunics and the like (Rosenblatt, 
2: 266). 


Abraham openly admires the Muslim Sufis, whose practices, 
he claims, ultimately derive from ancient Israelite custom. Af- 
ter having stated that the true dress of the ancient prophets 
of Israel was similar to the ragged garments (muraqqaat) of 
the Sufis, he declares: 
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Do not regard as unseemly our comparison of that [the true 
dress of the prophets] to the conduct of the Sufis, for the latter 
imitate the prophets [of Israel] and walk in their footsteps, not 
the prophets in theirs. (Rosenblatt, 2: 320). 


He finds biblical counterparts for Sufi ascetic exercises such 
as combating sleep, solitary retreats in dark places, weeping, 
nightly vigils and daily fasts, as in the following passage: 


We see the Sufis of Islam also profess the discipline of mortifi- 
cation by combatting sleep. Perhaps such a practice is derived 
from the statement of David: ‘I will not give sleep to mine eyes, 
nor slumber to mine eyelids’ (Ps. 132:4) ... Observe then these 
wonderful traditions and sigh with regret over how they have 
been transferred from us and appeared amongst a nation other 
than ours whereas they have disappeared in our midst. My soul 
shall weep in secret ... because of the pride of Israel that was 
taken from them and bestowed upon the nations of the world 
(Rosenblatt, 2:322). 


One of the most typical aspects of the Sufi path is the neces- 
sity of the spiritual guidance of an experienced teacher who 
has traversed all the stages of the path in order to initiate the 
spiritual wayfarer into its intricacies. Abraham sees the origin 
of this principle in the discipline of the ancient prophets: 


Know that generally in order for the Way to attain successfully 
its true goal [wusul], it must be pursued under the guidance 
[taslik] of a person who has already attained this goal, as it is 
said in the tradition: “Acquire a master” (Avot 1:6). The biblical 
accounts concerning masters and their disciples are well known; 
Joshua the servant of Moses was one of his disciples, who, hav- 
ing attained the goal, succeeded him. The prophets adopted the 
same conduct. Samuel's guide [musallik] was Eli, Elijah was that 
of Elisha, and Jeremiah that of Barukh son of Neriah. More- 
over the “disciples of the prophets” were thus called because 
the prophets were their spiritual guides. This practice was ad- 
opted by other nations (the Sufis), who instituted in imitation of 
Jewish custom the relation between shaykh and servant, master 
and disciple ... If the wayfarer is capable and remains faithful 
to instructions, he will attain his goal through the guidance of 
an accomplished master (Rosenblatt, 2: 422). 


The denomination “the disciples of the prophets” is a key to 
the process of recovering from the Sufis the lost “prophetic 
discipline.” Its restoration was a prerequisite to the return of 
prophecy itself, whose imminence was predicted by Maimo- 
nides. The absence of the final chapter of the Kifaya which 
dealt with the attainment of the ultimate goal (wusul), is an 
irretrievable loss. 


Other Works 

Abraham refers to other compositions now lost, such as a trea- 
tise on truth, and an explanation of the 26 premises of the in- 
troduction to the second part of the Guide. It has been shown 
that the Kitab al-hawd and the Taj al-arifin, ascribed to him by 
the 17" century chronicler Sambari, probably belong to other 
authors. Some manuscripts erroneously attribute to him the 
Sodot ha-Moreh (“Secrets of the Guide”), in fact by Abraham 
*Abulafiia. His authorship of the folktale Maaseh Yerushalmi 
(Jerusalem, 1946), is unlikely. 
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Influence 

Abraham was at the hub ofa pietistic circle of a sectarian na- 
ture whose adepts were dissatisfied with formal religion. Partly 
inspired by Abraham Abu ar-Rabia (d. 1223), also known as 
he-hasid, whom he calls “our Master in the Way,’ this circle 
included Abraham Maimonides’ father-in-law, Hananel ben 
Samuel, and his own son Ovadiah (1228-1265) author of the 
mystical al-Magala al-Hawdiyya (“Treatise of the Pool”). De- 
spite an enormous literary output, the movement did not en- 
gender a widespread community of ascetics similar to Sufism, 
probably because of the vehement opposition to Abraham's 
ritual reforms. Indeed, this opposition, as well as the move- 
ment’s own elitist character seriously impeded its spread. With 
the general decline of Oriental Jewry, his Sufi-type Jewish pi- 
etism sank into oblivion, though some of its mystical elements 
were possibly absorped into the nascent Kabbalah. However, 
the exegetical and ethical writings of several of his direct de- 
scendants perpetuated his tendency to temper Maimonides’ 
spiritual ideology with Sufi mysticism. Later authorities, such 
as the 13" cent. Karaite Yefet b. Zair, Sefer ha-Hinnukh, Aaron 
ha-Yarhi, R. *David ibn Abi Zimra, Moses al-Ashkar, Joseph 
*Caro, Abraham Ibn Migash, and Masud *Rakah, utilize his 
works, which were still being read in the 18** century. Abra- 
ham Maimonides passed away on Monday, 18 Kislev, 1237. 
Eliezer b. Jacob ha-Bavli (Diwan, no. 199) composed an elegy 
for him in which he wrote: 


Who believed wholeheartedly in his Lord, 

Counted to him as righteousness? 

Who arose and, with the hand of reason, overthrew the idols 
of ignorance, 

Reducing its image to shivers? 

Who established in Memphis [= Egypt] an inn, opening its 
gates to wayfarers? 

Who bound upon the altar of understanding, like young lambs, 
the offspring of thought? 

With whom did his Lord make a covenant between the pieces, 
with flaming torches? 

*Twas Abraham, who, the day of his demise, rent our hearts 
and inner parts. 


Although his father’s blessing of greatness had been fullfiled, 
Abraham's renown may have been greater still had he not been 
overshadowed by Maimonides’ towering figure. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: WORKS: N. Dana (ed.), Sefer ha-Maspik le- 
Ovedei ha-Shem (1989); A.H. Freimann (ed.), Abraham Maimuni, 
Responsa (1937); R. Margaliot (ed.), R. Abraham Maimuni, Mil- 
hamot ha-Shem (1953); S. Rosenblatt (ed.), The High Ways to Perfec- 
tion of Abraham Maimonides, 2 vols. (1927-38); E. Wiesenberg (ed.), 
Abraham Maimonides Commentary on Genesis and Exodus (1958). 
GENERAL: G. Cohen, “The Soteriology of Abraham Maimuni,” in: 
Studies in the Variety of Rabbinic Cultures (1991); S. Eppenstein, 
Abraham Maimuni: sein Leben und seine Schriften (1914); P. Fenton, 
“Abraham Maimonides (1187-1237): Founding a Mystical Dynasty,” 
in: M. Idel and M. Ostow (eds.), Jewish Mystical Leaders and Lead- 
ership in the 13" Century (2000), 127-154; idem, Deux traités de mys- 
tique juive (1987); S.D. Goitein, “Abraham Maimonides and his Pietist 
Circle? in: A. Altmann (ed.), Jewish Medieval and Renaissance Stud- 
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ies (1967), 145-164; N. Wieder, Islamic Influences on the Jewish Wor- 


ship (1948). 
p (1948) [Paul Fenton (2™ ed.)] 


ABRAHAM BEN MOSES HA-KOHEN HA-SEPHARDI 
(late 15* and early 16‘ centuries), Italian rabbi. A scion of 
a prominent priestly family in the Spanish city of Cuenca, 
Abraham went to Italy at about the age of 20 in the wake of 
the expulsion from Spain. He resided first in Ferrara, then 
moved to Bologna, where he was appointed rabbi. He be- 
came involved in the controversy concerning the litigation 
between Abraham Raphael Finzi of Bologna and Immanuel 
di Norzi of Ferrara. The former did not wish the case to be 
tried in Ferrara, because of Norzi’s strong influence there. 
When R. Abraham *Minz insisted that the Ferrara court 
had jurisdiction, a controversy ensued. The rabbinical opin- 
ions expressed on both sides were published under the title 
Piskei ha-Gaon R. Liva mi-Ferrara ve-Rav Avraham Minz 
(Venice, 1519), and included that of Abraham b. Moses. The 
dispute was brought before the rabbinical authorities of Po- 
land, who agreed with Abraham b. Moses. His learning won 
particular praise from R. Jacob *Pollak, the father of Polish 
talmudic scholarship, and from R. Moses *Isserles (in his 
supplements to the Sefer Yuhasin). Attacked by Minz as a 
“contentious priest” (cf. Hos. 4:4) and a “smooth-talking Se- 
phardi,’ Abraham countered by deeming the abusive epithets 
titles of honor and stating at the same time that he had never 
previously had a dispute with anyone. The rest of his responsa, 
his commentary on the She’iltot, sermons, and comments on 
Rashi’s commentary on the Pentateuch, remain unpublished. 
He published an edition of the Sefer Hasidim (“Book of the 
Pious”) with an introduction and an index (Venice, 1538). 
His son-in-law, the husband of his daughter Paloma, was the 
historian Joseph ha-Kohen. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Marx, in: Abhandlungen ... H.P. Chajes 
(1933), 149-93, especially 172-3; Sonne, in: HUCA, 16 (1941), 48-50, 


—55, 81-84 (Hebrew section). 
aaa 4( ) [Jacob Haberman] 


ABRAHAM BEN NATHAN (end 11-beginning 12" cen- 
tury), talmudic scholar and dayyan in Fostat, where he was 
active in the first quarter of the 12" century. His father Na- 
than was the av bet din of the Palestinian academy (probably 
at Tyre). Abraham also lived in Erez Israel toward the end of 
the 11" century and his signature is affixed to a document is- 
sued at Ramleh. In 1102, however, he was in Fostat, and his 
signature appears as the first on an attestation document. In 
a genizah document dated from 1116 Abraham is described as 
the “great, distinguished rabbi,’ and in letters he is addressed 
as “foundation stone and leader of the yeshivah” and “pride 
of the judges and support of the nasi”; he is also designated as 
reish bei rabbanan and rosh ha-seder (head of the academy). 
It is assumed that Abraham held the officially recognized of- 
fice of dayyan al-Yahud (“judge of the Jews”), regarded by the 
authorities as the representative dignitary of the Jews second 
to the nagid. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mann, Egypt, 1 (1920), 194, 2673 2 (1922), 


index. 
[Moshe Nahum Zobel] 


ABRAHAM BEN NATHAN (Abu Ishaq Ibrahim ibn ‘Ata; 
c. 1025), first nagid of the Jewish community of Kairouan. 
He was court physician to Badis, the viceroy of Tunisia, and 
to al-Mu‘izz his son and successor, who became indepen- 
dent ruler. Abraham did much for the Jewish communi- 
ties of North Africa. Two poems praising the nagid for his 
communal activities are extant. Ishaq ibn Khalfon, the court 
poet, dedicated several of his poems to his benefactor. He 
was honored in a song of praise by R. *Hai Gaon. Abraham 
exchanged responsa with R. *Samuel b. Hophni, the gaon of 
Sura. The latter’s son, R. Israel, dedicated a book on liturgical 
laws to him. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Poznaniski, in: Festschrift Harkavy (1908), 
175-220; Brody, in: YMHSL, 3 (1936), 27-31; Goitein, in: Zion, 27 
(1962), 11-23, 156-65; idem, in: Tarbiz, 34 (1965), 164-9. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: Hirschberg, Afrikah 1, (1974), 112-13, 211-13; M. Ben- 
Sasson, Qayrawan, 348-62. 


[Simha Assaf / Abraham David (2"¢ ed.)] 


ABRAHAM BEN NATHAN HA-YARHI (c. 1155-1215), Pro- 
vencal talmudic scholar. His name “Ha-Yarhi” is the Hebrew 
translation for “of Lunel” where he spent many years. He was 
born at Avignon and was related to *Isaac b. Abba Mari. He 
studied with the scholars of Lunel, with Abraham b. David of 
Posquiéres, and in Dampierre in northern France, under the 
tosafist Isaac the Elder, and other scholars of his circle. Abra- 
ham wandered through many countries, and visited Toledo, 
Spain, in 1194. Later he settled there and apparently became a 
member of the rabbinical court (before 1204). He left Toledo 
again, went to France, and returned to Spain in 1211. 

During his travels Abraham made a point of “observ- 
ing the customs of every country and every city” and noted 
that “they [the Jews] varied in their religious practices and 
that they were divided into 70 languages.” He recorded vari- 
ous customs, particularly concerning prayer and other syna- 
gogue usages, in a book which he called Manhig Olam known 
popularly as Sefer ha-Manhig (Constantinople, 1519; repub- 
lished by A.N. Goldberg, Berlin, 1855). This work has come 
down in a corrupt form. Chapters and paragraphs are omit- 
ted and the printed text contains many mistakes. Various at- 
tempts have been made (by Freimann, Toledano, and Ra- 
phael) to correct it and fill some of the lacunae. The correct 
text however has been preserved in the manuscripts. In this 
book he describes the customs of both southern and north- 
ern France, of Germany, England, and Spain. His literary 
sources include the Talmuds and the Midrashim, the works 
and responsa of the Geonim and the writings of French, Span- 
ish, and other scholars. This work is the first book of min- 
hagim (local customs) written in Europe. Its explicit purpose 
was to show that there is a halakhic basis for every minhag. 
The need for such a compilation was mainly the result of the 
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spread of the halakhic works of the Spanish authorities in 
Provence, which took place at that time and caused confu- 
sion and misunderstanding at both places (see Asher b. Saul). 
Abraham also wrote a commentary to Massekhet Kallah Rab- 
bati (Tiberias [Jerusalem], 1906; JQr, 24 [see bibliography]) 
and Mahazik ha-Bedek on the laws of ritual slaughtering 
and forbidden foods (lost). Some of Abraham’s responsa are 
preserved (S.A. Wertheimer, Ginzei Yerushalayim, 1 (1896), 
19-32). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Reifmann, in: Ha-Meliz, 1 (1860/61), 63-64, 
99-101; idem, in: MwJ, 5 (1878), 60-67; B. Toledano (ed.), Perush 
Massekhet Kallah Rabbati (1906), introd.; Higger, in: QR, 24 (1933/34), 
331-48; A.H. Freimann, in: Festschrift ... J. Freimann (1937), 105-15 
(Heb. pt.); B. Toledano, in: Sinai, 41 (1958), 75-80; I. Twersky, Robad of 
Posquieéres (1962), 240-4; Raphael, in: Sefer Yovel ... H. Albeck (1963), 
443-64; S. Abramson, Rav Nissim Gaon (1965), 566 (index); Cassel, 
in: Jubelschrift ... L. Zunz (1884), 122-37. 


ABRAHAM BEN N... HA-BAGHDADI (10* century), 
communal leader in Babylonia. Information on Abraham 
is to be found in the poems of praise dedicated to him by 
one Abraham ha-Kohen, who seems to have been his sec- 
retary. He held a military command under the caliph and 
was a protector of the Jewish community. The reopening 
of the yeshivah of *Sura about 988 is attributed to him. He 
also maintained friendly relations with *Hai Gaon. There is 
reason to believe that Abraham ha-Baghdadi was a mem- 
ber of the *Netira family; he was possibly the son of Ne- 
tira 11 and the grandson of Sahl, who was the son of Ne- 
tira 1. One of his sons was named Sahl, probably after his 
great-grandfather. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Scheiber, in: Zion, 30 (1965), 123-27. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Scheiber, in: Zion, 18 (1953), 6-13; Mann, in Jar, 
9 (1918/19), 153-60; Tarbiz, 5 (1933/34), 177-78. 

[Abraham David (24 ed.)] 


ABRAHAM BEN SAMUEL HE-HASID (of Speyer; 12 
century), rabbi and liturgical poet, the brother of R. *Judah 
b. Samuel he-Hasid. Abraham b. Samuel and *Judah b. Kal- 
onymus, together with R. Shemariah b. Mordecai, later con- 
stituted the bet din of *Speyer, and are referred to as “the wise 
men of Speyer.” *Eliezer b. Nathan of Mainz describes Abra- 
ham as “the sun of our orphaned age.” Abraham's retort to a 
baptized Jew is recorded in the Sefer Nizzahon. In contrast 
to his father and brother, who were both famous for their 
mysticism and pietism, Abraham was known for his exo- 
teric teachings and only slight traces of esoteric ideas can be 
found in his writings. Abraham wrote four elegies in which 
he described Jewish suffering during the first two Crusades 
(1096 and 1147). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Urbach, Tosafot, 577 (index); Davidson, 
Ozar, 4 (1933), 358, s.v. Avraham mi-Speyer (ben Shemuel); Abra- 
ham b. Azriel, Arugat ha-Bosem, ed. by E.E. Urbach, 4 (1963), 90-91; 
V. Aptowitzer, Mavo le-Sefer Ravyah (1938), 307-8; Germ Jud, 342, 


and index. 
[Jacob Freimann] 
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ABRAHAM BEN SAMUEL OF DREUX (second half of 13» 
century), rabbinical scholar in northwestern France. Abraham 
was the chief spokesman in a religious disputation in Paris 
with Paul, a Spanish “cordelier” (conceivably to be identified 
with Pablo *Christiani) under the reign of Philip the Bold 
(1270-85). He evidently wrote a commentary on the Book of 
Daniel, from which was derived an explanation of Daniel 9:24 
mentioned in the record of the controversy. It was formerly 
thought he came from Dreux. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neubauer, in: JQrR, 5 (1892/93), 713 ff; J. 
Rosenthal, in: Aresheth, 2 (1960), 145. 


ABRAHAM BEN SHABBETAI HA-KOHEN (1670-1729), 
poet, physician, artist, and philosopher. Born in Crete when 
the island was under Venetian rule, he studied medicine and 
philosophy at the University of Padua and then practiced on 
the island of Zante. He was the author of Kehunnat Avraham 
(Venice, 1719), a paraphrase of portions of Psalms in rhymed 
verse in various meters, to which was appended Benei Keturah, 
a similar paraphrase of Pirkei Shirah. The title page of the book 
is followed by an engraved self-portrait of the author, who was 
also probably responsible for other engravings in the book. He 
also published a volume of homilies on the Pentateuch, Kevod 
Hakhamim (Venice, 1700). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ghirondi-Neppi, 32, no. 76; A. Rubens, 
Jewish Iconography (1954), no. 2006. 


[Cecil Roth] 


ABRAHAM BEN SIMEON OF WORMS (15' century), 
pseudonym of the unknown author of a supposedly compre- 
hensive guide to “the divine magic” according to the Kab- 
balah, especially the conjuration of the Guardian Angel who 
presides over every man’s spiritual life. The author tells at 
length the story of his life and describes his wanderings that 
began in the year 1409 and lasted for decades. He lists the he- 
roic deeds which he accomplished with magic devices. The 
author alleges that he wrote the book for his young son La- 
mech. The book is found in numerous German, French, and 
English manuscripts, dating from the 16" to the 18" centu- 
ries. Part of it was translated (c. 1700) into Hebrew under the 
name Segullat Melakhim (“Treasure of Kings”). The book was 
no doubt written originally in German, although the author 
claims it to be a translation from Hebrew. The question of its 
authorship, whether Jewish or Christian, is a matter of dispute. 
The general style of the book shows the author’s knowledge 
of Hebrew. The work may well have been written by a Jew, 
with the passages with clearly Christian content added later. 
It may also have been written by a Christian kabbalist who 
had read the writings of *Pico della Mirandola and Johannes 
*Reuchlin. The German version was printed at the beginning 
of the 19" century, bearing, however, the date 1725. The book 
has had great influence among those interested in the occult 
in England and France since the end of the 19" century. In 
its English version (1898) it is attributed to Abra Melin “The 
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Mage,’ which is but a corruption of the name Abramelin, men- 
tioned as the main teacher of the author. Abramelin seems to 
be taken from Abraham Elymas, the latter being the name of 
a magician mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles. The magic 
material in the book is essentially of Jewish origin, and con- 
stitutes one of the main channels of Jewish influence on late 
Christian magic. The German and the French-English ver- 
sions differ considerably. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or, no. 257; Steinschneider, Ueber- 
setzungen, 907ff.; Benjacob, Ozar, s.v. Segullat Melakhim; G. Scholem, 


Bibliographia Kabbalistica (1927), 2. 
oe (1927) [Gershom Scholem] 


ABRAHAM BEN SOLOMON (c. 1400), Oriental biblical 
exegete, possibly from Yemen. His commentary on the Bible 
is written in Arabic, but contains some Hebrew excerpts. 
He makes use of very early midrashic sources, some other- 
wise unknown, quotes “Simeon b. Yohai in the Zohar,’ and 
draws upon authorities who preceded him, primarily Saadiah 
Gaon, Jonah ibn Janah, Nathan b. Jehiel, Tanhum b. Joseph 
Yerushalmi, and David Kimhi. In his commentary, Abraham 
draws linguistic parallels between Arabic, Aramaic, and He- 
brew, and includes details of the life of Jews and Arabs in the 
Orient. Parts of his commentary, known as Midrash Alzi ani, 
written about 1422, are extant in various Yemenite manu- 
scripts in Jerusalem, Oxford, and London. The British Mu- 
seum manuscript, copied in 1513, contains his commentary 
on the Early Prophets, while a Bodleian manuscript, com- 
prising three volumes, includes that on the Early Prophets, 
Jeremiah, and Ezekiel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Steinschneider, in: HB, 19 (1879), 131-6; 
20 (1880), 7-12, 39-40, 61-65; Steinschneider, Arab Lit, 248; G. Kar- 
peles, Geschichte der juedischen Literatur, 2 (1886), 771; J. Ratzaby, in: 
KS, 28 (1952/53), 267; S. Greidi, in: KS, 33 (1957/58), 112. 


[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


ABRAHAM BEN SOLOMON OF SAINT MAXIMIN 
(15 century), French physician. César Nostradamus praises 
Abraham asa scholar, philosopher, and physician of Provence 
(Histoire et Chronologie de Provence (1624), 618). It was prob- 
ably Abraham and other Jewish physicians who drew the at- 
tention of René of Anjou, count of Provence (1409-1480), to 
the deplorable situation of the Jews in his kingdom. René is- 
sued a decree in 1454, which lessened the hardships brought 
about by the proclamation of Charles 11 forcing all Jews to 
wear the wheel-shaped badge. It also confirmed the right of 
Jews to practice medicine. René set an example by making 
Abraham his personal physician and exempting him from 
all taxes levied on Jews. It has been suggested that Abraham 
may be identical with Abraham Avigdor 11 (1433-1488) of 
Marseilles (REJ, 6-7 (1883), 294). Gottheil (EJ, 1 (1928), 120) 
adds that Abraham might be the son of Solomon b. Abraham 
Avigdor 1, the translator. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Uebersetzungen, 643; G.B. 
Depping, Les Juifs dans le Moyen-Age (1839), 206, 335; Hildefinger, 
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in: REJ, 47 (1903), 232; 48 (1904), 70-75, 265; Kahn, ibid., 39 (1899), 
95-112; E. Wickersheimer, Dictionnaire Biographique des Médecins en 
France au Moyen-Age (1936), 5-6; H. Friedenwald, Jews and Medi- 


cine, 2 (1944), 689. 


[Isidore Simon] 


ABRAHAM BEN SOLOMON OF TORRUTIEL (b. 1482), 
chronicler. Born in Spain, after the Expulsion of 1492 he was 
brought to Fez by his 70-year-old father, Solomon of Torrutiel, 
an expert in Talmud and a pupil of R. Isaac *Canpanton. In 
Fez he participated actively in the life of the Jewish commu- 
nity. In 1510 he wrote his Hebrew chronicle, probably not pre- 
served in its entirety. As he indicates in the introduction, his 
plan was to continue the Sefer ha-Kabbalah of Abraham *Ibn 
Daud. In the first part of his book he gives additions to that 
work, including some Jewish sages not enumerated by Ibn 
Daud. In the second part he continues the history of Jewish 
scholars and scholarship up to 1463, in his own time. The third 
section is a chronicle of Spanish kings seen from a Jewish per- 
spective, followed by the history of the expulsion of the Jews 
from Spain and their establishment first in Portugal and later 
on in Fez, until 1510. 

In his introduction he speaks of his intention to include 
in his book the prognostications of Abraham *Zacuto. From 
this and other indications it has been concluded that Abra- 
ham used for his chronicle the works of Abraham Zacuto 
(Sefer Yuhasin) and Joseph b. *Zaddik of Arévalo. Detailed 
analysis of the three works shows all used the same Hebrew 
source, consisting of a chronology of Jewish scholars and a 
scanty summary of a well-known Spanish world chronicle. 
Abraham also mentions traditions which are not found in 
the works of the other two authors. Particularly valuable are 
his notes on the fate of the Spanish exiles, based on his per- 
sonal eyewitness observations. The work, first published in 
Neubauer’s Chronicles (V. 101ff.), has appeared in a Spanish 
translation by J. Bages (Granada, 1921). He seems to be also 
the author of a kabbalistic work, Avnei Zikkaron, translated 
into Spanish by F. Cantera (1928). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Baer, Untersuchungen ueber Quellen und 
Kompositionen des Schebet Jehuda (1936), 28; Roth, in: Sefarad, 9 
(1949), 450. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. David, Shetei Khronikot Ivr- 
iyot mi-Dor Gerush Sefarad (1979), for Joseph b. Zaddik of Arévalo; 
El libro de la cabala de Abraham ben Salomon de Torrutiel, tr. F. Can- 
tera (1928); Y. Moreno (tr.), Dos crénicas hispanohebreas del siglo xv 
(1992). 

[Encyclopaedia Hebraica / Angel Saenz-Badillos (2"¢ ed.)] 


ABRAHAM DOV BAER OF OVRUCH (d. 1840), rabbi and 
hasidic leader in the Ukraine. Abraham succeeded his father 
David as rabbi of Khmelnik. He subsequently became rabbi in 
Ovruch and Zhitomir. He was a devoted disciple of Nahum of 
Chernobyl, and after Nahum’s death kept in contact with his 
son Mordecai. Abraham Dov went to Erez Israel in 1831, set- 
tling in Safed, where he became leader of the Hasidim. Dur- 
ing the calamities which struck Safed at that time, caused by 
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Druze attacks and an earthquake, Abraham organized relief 
and encouraged the people to remain. His teachings are re- 
corded in his book Bat Avin (Jerusalem, 1847). 


[Adin Steinsaltz] 


ABRAHAM EL-BARCHILON, fiscal agent of Sancho rv of 
Castile, 1284-95. Abraham was born in Toledo. His close con- 
nection with Don Lope de Haro, a grandee of Sancho’ court, 
helped to augment his influence. After holding various fiscal 
offices, Sancho leased him his principal state revenues, includ- 
ing the prerogative to mint gold coins, the collection of the 
debts of Jewish creditors, receipts from fines and penalties im- 
posed for fiscal offenses, export duties, and the arrears of all 
the taxes farmed during the reign of Sancho’ father, Alfonso x. 
Abraham was also authorized to regain for the Crown all 
alienated estates. A series of documents of 1287-88 dealing 
with this matter bears his signature in Hebrew. Abraham con- 
tinued in office even after Lope de Haro’s execution in 1289, 
now working in partnership with the poet Todros Halevi. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, 1 (1961), 131-3; Baer, Urkunden, 
1, pt. 2 (1936), 72-77, 89ff.; Neuman, Spain, 2 (1942), 245ff., 338. 


ABRAHAM GAON (tenth century), head of the Palestinian 
yeshivah. Abraham was a great-grandson of the gaon *Aaron 
b. Meir who was involved with *Saadiah in the calendar con- 
troversy of 921-22. The view that Abraham was the founder of 
the Palestinian gaonate has been shown to be untenable, since 
this gaonate existed at least a century before Abraham and its 
supremacy was then recognized by its Babylonian counterpart. 
Manuscripts of genealogical tables mentioning Abraham refer 
to four of his sons. One of them, Aaron, became the succes- 
sor to his father’s successor, Josiah, av bet din. Isaac was “third 
man?’ (i.e., next in rank to the av bet din) under Abraham's im- 
mediate successor, Joseph ha-Kohen, i-e., while Meir was head 
of the academy (rosh ha-seder), probably in Egypt. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Poznanski, Babylonische Geonim... (1914), 
4-5, 84, 97; Mann, Egypt, 1 (1920), 71, no. 6; S. Assaf and L.A. Mayer 
(eds.), Sefer ha-Yishuv, 2 (1944), 89, 127; Abramson, Merkazim, 31, 
32. 


ABRAHAM GERSHON OF KUTOW (d. c. 1760), hasid, 
talmudic scholar, and kabbalist. He was probably born in 
Kutow (Kuty), Ukraine, where his father was rabbi. He was 
the brother-in-law of *Israel b. Eliezer Baal Shem Tov. As a 
youth, he moved to Brody where he continued to study at a 
klaus. According to hasidic tradition, Abraham resented his 
sister's marriage to the Baal Shem Tov and at first slighted 
him, but later became one of his most ardent disciples. In 1747 
he went to Erez Israel, intending to spread the teachings of 
Hasidism there, settling first in Hebron and later in Jerusalem. 
He formed especially close ties with the Sephardi scholars in 
Jerusalem and in other countries. The correspondence be- 
tween him and Israel Baal Shem Tov is an important source 
of information for the beginnings of the hasidic movement. 
According to a tradition transmitted by R. Israel of Kuznitz, 
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ABRAHAM HA-BAVLI 


R. Abraham Gershon told the Besht how ideal prayer is con- 
nected to a divestment of corporeality and the speech of the 
Shekhinah from the throat of the person who prays. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Horodezky, Hasidut, index. 
[Adin Steinsaltz / Moshe Idel (2"¢ ed.)] 


ABRAHAM HA-BAVLI (apparently early 11" century), 
grammarian. Abraham ha-Bavli is mentioned by Abraham 
Ibn Ezra and Jacob b. Meir (Rabbenu Tam). His Sefer ha- 
Shorashim (“Book of Roots”), only part of which has been 
published (1863), deals with roots of one to four letters, inter- 
changes in the order of the root letters, homonymic roots, and 
an elision or interchange of one of the root letters for another 
letter. Some scholars mistakenly identify him with the Karaite 
grammarian David b. Abraham “*Alfasi. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Neubauer, in: Journal Asiatique, 2 (1863), 
195. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Maman, Comparative Semitic Phi- 
lology in the Middle Ages from Saadia Gaon to Ibn Barun (10-12 
cent.) (2004). 


[Meir Medan] 


ABRAHAM HA-LEVI (15‘" century), leader of the Jerusalem 
community. Abraham went on a mission to the Mediterranean 
islands and Italy in 1455, two years after the Turkish capture 
of Constantinople. The capture had aroused many messianic 
hopes among Jews in Jerusalem. These hopes were strength- 
ened by the tales told by pilgrims from Babylonia, Persia, and 
Yemen. They told of a war in Ethiopia against the Christians, 
an earthquake in Jerusalem which uncovered remains of the 
First Temple, the expulsion of the Franciscans from Mount 
Zion, and the dream of an aged Babylonian kabbalist to the 
effect that the “Prince” (Guardian Angel) of Israel would over- 
come the “Prince” of Edom (Rome). Abraham also appealed 
for help in maintaining the holy places of Jerusalem. In the 
course of his mission he arrived at Corfu, then under Vene- 
tian rule. There he was denounced to the authorities, who 
destroyed his credentials. Abraham's letters are an important 
source for the history of the Jewish community in Jerusalem 
in the 15 century. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Neubauer, in: Kobez al Jad, 4 (1888), 45-50; 
A.Yaari, Iggerot Erez Yisrael (1943), 88-89; Yaari, Sheluhei, 211-2. 


[Avraham Yaari] 


ABRAHAM HAYYIM BEN GEDALITAH (1750-1816), Gali- 
cian rabbi. Abraham studied under his father Gedaliah b. Ben- 
jamin Wolf, who was av bet din in Zloczow. He was a disciple 
of *Dov Baer the “Maggid of Mezhirech,” *Jacob Joseph of Po- 
lonnoye, and *Jehiel Michel of Zloczow. He was also a pupil 
of the two brothers: Samuel Shmelka Horowitz of Nikolsburg 
and Phinehas Levi Horowitz, his first father-in-law. When Is- 
sachar Baer (his father-in-law by his second marriage) im- 
migrated to Erez Israel, Abraham Hayyim succeeded him as 
av bet din of Zloczow. He was a brilliant exegete and facile 
writer, possessed of an easy, graceful style, and is referred to 
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as a “learned exponent of hasidic thought.” His Orah Hayyim 
(Zolkiew, 1817) on the Bible is a treasury of thoughts and say- 
ings of the hasidic rabbis. It was published posthumously by 
his stepson, Joseph Azriel b. Hayyim Aryeh Leibush, with an 
introduction by Ephraim Zalman Margolioth, who praises 
his piety and charity and gives biographical details. Abraham 
Hayyim wrote a commentary on Pirkei Avot, Peri Hayyim 
(1873), and a commentary on the Haggadah, under the same 
name (1873). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Walden, Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash, 2 
(1864), 4a, no. 73; S. Buber, Kiryah Nisgavah (1903), 20-21, s.v. Geda- 
liah; Y. Raphael, Sefer ha-Hasidut (1947), 67. 


[Mordecai Ben-Yehezkiel] 


ABRAHAMITES (also “Novy BydZov-Israelites”), Bohe- 
mian judaizing sect, a product of the Counter-Reformation. 
They revered the Old Testament, rejected the Trinity, abstained 
from pork, and rested on Saturday; some members practiced 
circumcision. The existence of the sect became known to the 
authorities in 1747 in the region of *Novy Bydzov. A com- 
mission of inquiry was then appointed and proceedings were 
instituted against 60 Abrahamites, which lasted until 1748, 
when the leader, Jan Pita, a tailor, and three others were ex- 
ecuted. As Pita admitted to having had contact with Novy 
Bydzov Jews, one of them, R. Mendel, was burnt at the stake 
(1750) after separate proceedings; others of the accused Jews 
adopted Catholicism. The sect continued clandestinely until 
the patent of toleration of non-Catholics was issued in 1781, 
when the Abrahamites came into the open. However, since 
they refused to comply with an official injunction to declare 
themselves either Christian or Jewish, they were deported to 
garrisons on the Hungarian border and the men forced into 
military service. The sect subsequently disintegrated. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Prokés, in JGajc, 8 (1936), 147-308; Dr. 
Blochs Wochenschrift (1903), 476-7, 509-11; J. Mostik, Sekta tak 
zvanych israelitt severovychodnich cechdch (1938). 


ABRAHAM JOSHUA HESCHEL OF APTA (Opatow; 
d. 1825), Polish hasidic *zaddik, known as “the Rabbi of Apta.” 
He was the disciple of *Elimelech of Lyzhansk (Lezhaisk) and 
possibly also of the maggid *Jehiel Michel of Zloczow (Zolo- 
cher). He served as rabbi of the communities of Kolbuszowa 
Apta (Opatow) from 1809 to 1813 and Jassy (Moldavia), in 
1813-14 settling in Medzibozh (Podolia), where he lived until 
his death. Abraham strongly opposed the maskilim in Brody 
for disseminating what he considered heretical ideas among 
Russian Jewry. Following the discriminatory legislation passed 
by Czar *Alexander 1, depriving Jewish contractors (aren- 
dars) and taverners of their livelihood, Abraham and Isaac of 
Radzivilow ordered a public fast. As president of the Volhyn- 
ian kolel, he was active in fundraising for the community in 
Erez Israel. Acknowledged as an authority by many zaddikim 
in his old age, Abraham was called upon to excommunicate 
deviationists in the controversy between the Bratslav and 
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*Przysucha (Pshiskha) Hasidim, and did his best to promote 
unity and peace in the hasidic camp. 

Abraham left instructions that his sole epitaph should 
be Ohev Yisrael (a lover of Israel), a description by which he 
is remembered among the Hasidim. The problems of Jewish 
leadership and care for his people exercised his imagination, 
and he would recount fantastic “reminiscences” about the 
events he said that he had witnessed in former incarnations 
as high priest, a king of Israel, nasi, and exilarch. His revela- 
tions were regarded by the Hasidim as mysteries of the type 
experienced by *Rabbah b. Bar Hana. A religious ecstatic, he 
delivered homilies on Sabbaths and festivals emphasizing love 
of the Creator and the importance of cleaving (*devekut) to 
Him. He exerted a wide popular influence. His adherents be- 
lieved that the violent gestures with which he accompanied 
the sermons denoted hitpashetut ha-gashmiyyut (the shed- 
ding of bodily existence). One of Abraham Joshua Heschel’s 
contemporaries recounts that “in the midst of the meal, when 
the spirit was upon him, he cried out in a loud and dolorous 
voice and gesticulated; his head fell back almost to his heels, 
and all the people who sat round the sacred table... trembled 
and feared... and he started to relate secrets of the Torah and 
hidden mysteries; he opened his saintly mouth and spoke with 
great fervor; his face was [like] a torch, he raised his voice in 
ecstasy.” Nevertheless, Abraham Joshua Heschel concentrated 
on the system of practical Zaddikism and held that the zaddik 
“through his wisdom lifts up Israel to bind them to heaven 
and to bring prosperity, blessing, and life from the source of 
blessings.” His works include Torat Emet (Lemberg, 1854) and 
Ohev Yisrael (Zhitomir, 1863). 

Abraham’s son ISAAC MEIR (d. 1855) succeeded his father 
as zaddik of Medzibozh, later moving to nearby Zinkov. His 
grandson MESHULLAM ZusSIA (d. 1886) was also zaddik in 
Zinkov; he edited his grandfather's sermons, Ohev Yisrael. His 
descendants continued to be revered as zaddikim in various 
places in Podolia (Krolevets, Kopycznce, Ternopol). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: L.I. Newman, Hasidic Anthology (1934), 
index, s.v. Apter: M. Buber, Tales of the Hasidim, 2 (1948), 107-22; 
A. Berger, Eser Orot (1910), 102-25; M. Guttmann, Mi-Gibborei ha- 
Hasidut, 1 (1953), 172, 232; Dubnow, Hasidut, 1 (1930), 314-5; Horo- 
dezky, Hasidut, 2 (1923), 177-88; idem, in: Tarbiz, 27 (1957/58), 372-93 
Haberman, in: yrvo Bletter, 39 (1955), 278-83. 


[Avraham Rubinstein] 


ABRAHAM JUDAEUS BOHEMUS (Abraham of Bohe- 
mia; d. 1533), banker and tax collector. Abraham first served 
as banker to Ladislas 11, king of Hungary and Bohemia. He 
emigrated to Poland in about 1495 and settled in *Cracow. 
Armed with recommendations from Ladislas and Maximil- 
ian 1 of Germany, he soon became banker to the Polish king 
Alexander Jagellonski and later to Sigismund 1. In 1512 Sigis- 
mund appointed him collector of the taxes paid by the Jews 
in Greater Poland and Masovia, and in 1514 the office was 
extended to include the Jews throughout Poland. The king 
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ABRAHAM OF SARTEANO 


warned the Jews, and especially the rabbis, to cooperate with 
him and not to interfere with him by excommunicating him, 
or in any other way. Abraham was several times acknowl- 
edged to be under the sole jurisdiction of the king. Abraham 
used his influence to act as *shtadlan at the royal court for 
his fellow Jews. Sigismund had to remind the Jews of Cracow 
to pay the promised 200 florins to Abraham “for defending 
them against accusations brought up against them? In 1518 
Abraham was granted freedom of commerce and banking in 
all Poland. According to tradition he was the father (or grand- 
father) of Mordecai *Jaffe. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Balaban, Dzieje Zydéw Krakowie i na 
Kazimierzu (1304-1808), 1 (1912), 61-65, 353; M. Bersohn, Dyploma- 
taryusz 1388-1782 (1910), Nos. 492, 493. 


ABRAHAM OF BEJA (second half of 15» century), Portu- 
guese traveler and linguist. He was apparently also a Hebrew 
scholar and styled “rabbi” for that reason. In 1485 King Joao 11 
of Portugal sent Joao Perez of Covilhao across Africa to inves- 
tigate the country of the mythical Christian king Prester John, 
and to discover the land route to India. Impressed by Abra- 
ham’s knowledge of languages, King Joao sent him across the 
Mediterranean to join up with the expedition together with 
another Jew, Joseph Capatiero, who already had travel expe- 
rience in the East. In due course he linked up with Perez in 
Egypt and continued with him as far as Ormuz in India. At 
that point he was left to return westward by the caravan route, 
via Damascus and Aleppo. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. da Ficalho, Viagens de Pedro Covilhan 


(1898); H.H. Hart, Sea Road to the Indies (1952), 43-78; J. Mendes dos 
Remedios, Os Judeus em Portugal, 1 (1895), 248-9. 


[Cecil Roth] 


ABRAHAM OF SARAGOSSA (early ninth century), mer- 
chant in Muslim Spain who traded mostly with the Franks 
and eventually settled in the Frankish kingdom. There he re- 
ceived (around 835) a privilegium from Louis the Pious, one 
of the three extant privileges granted to Jewish merchants by 
a Carolingian monarch. It became the standard for succeed- 
ing privileges, including the following aspects: court oaths and 
trial procedures, services and representation, right to trade, 
and imperial protection. According to this privilege, Abra- 
ham entrusted himself to the emperor in a manner similar 
to a royal vassal. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, Dark Ages, index; Ashtor, Korot, 1 
(19667), 188; Baron, Social’, 4 (1957), 48-50; MGH, Formulae Merowin- 
gici et Karolini Aevi (1882), 325, no. 52. 


ABRAHAM OF SARTEANDO (late 15 century), Italian He- 
brew poet. Abraham was born in Sarteano, Tuscany. He wrote 
a poem of 50 tercets entitled “Sone ha-Nashim” (“The Woman 
Hater”) in which he denounces women, drawing examples 
from the Bible, from rabbinic legends, and from Greek and 
Roman history and mythology. The poem aroused a spirited 
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ABRAHAMS 


literary controversy over the merit of women which contin- 
ued into the 16"* century. Abraham's remarks were challenged 
by Avigdor Fano in Ozer Nashim and by Elijah *Genazzano 
in Melizot. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.J. Schirmann, Ha-Mahazeh ha-Ivri ha- 
Rishon (19657), 122ff.; Schirmann, Italyah, 210-5; Neubauer, in: Is- 
raelietische Letterbode, 10 (1884-85), 98-101; Steinschneider, ibid., 12 
(1886-87), 55-56; Davidson, Ozar, 1 (1924), 184, n. 1825. 


[Jefim (Hayyim) Schirmann] 


ABRAHAMS, family of English rabbis and scholars. ABRA- 
HAM SUZMAN (c. 1801-1880) migrated from Poland to Eng- 
land in 1837, becoming principal shohet in London in 1839. 
He spent the end of his life in Palestine. He wrote an au- 
tobiography Zekhor le-Avraham (1860). His son BARNETT 
(1831-1863) was the dayyan of the Sephardi community 
in London (although himself an Ashkenazi) and was ap- 
pointed principal of Jews’ College in 1856. A graduate of 
[University College, London, he was the first English rabbi 
to hold a British university degree. He died at the age of only 
32 of acute rheumatism. Barnett’s three sons, Joseph, Moses, 
and Israel, devoted their lives to serving the Jewish commu- 
nity. JOSEPH (1855-1938) was rabbi in Melhourne, Austra- 
lia, from 1883 to 1923 and rabbi emeritus from 1924 until his 
death. He helped found the United Jewish Education Board of 
Victoria and was its president (1896-1901). He wrote a num- 
ber of monographs on Jewish subjects, the most important 
one being The Sources of Midrash Echah Rabba (Berlin, 1883). 
MOSES (1860-1919) was the minister of the Jewish com- 
munity of Leeds. He was the author of Aquila’s Greek Ver- 
sion of the Hebrew Bible (1919). Israel *Abrahams was a noted 
scholar. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Abrahams, in: JHSET, 21 (1962-67), 243-60 
(on Abraham). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; H.L. Rubin- 


stein, Australia 1, index. 
[Cecil Roth] 


ABRAHAMS, family of English athletes. stR ADOLPHE 
ABRAHAMS (1883-1967), physician and author, studied at 
Cambridge, where he was sculling champion (1904-05). Dur- 
ing World War 1 he was a major in the Royal Medical Corps 
and subsequently held several important medical posts in 
London hospitals. He was also medical officer in charge of the 
British Olympic teams from 1912 until 1948, president of the 
British Association of Sports and Medicine, and a fellow of the 
Royal Society of Medicine. His many publications included: 
The Photography of Moving Objects (1910); Indigestion (1920); 
Woman - Man's Equal? (1954); and two books written with his 
brother, Harold: Training for Athletes (1928) and Training for 
Health and Athletics (1936). 

SIR SIDNEY (“SOLLY”) ABRAHAMS (1885-1957), Brit- 
ish colonial official, brother of Adolphe and Harold. Born in 
Birmingham, he studied at Cambridge and entered the Brit- 
ish Colonial Service, becoming town magistrate in Zanzibar 
(1915), advocate general, Baghdad (1920), attorney general 
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of Zanzibar (1922), chief justice of Uganda (1933-34), Tang- 
anyika (1934-36), and Ceylon (1936-39). A noted athlete, he 
represented Cambridge in the long jump (1904-06) and the 
100-yard dash (1906), and competed for Great Britain in the 
100-meter race and long jump in the 1906 Olympics, finish- 
ing fifth in the long jump with a leap of 6.21 meters. He also 
competed in the long jump at the 1912 Olympics, finishing 
in 11% place with a jump of 6.72 meters, just shy of 22-feet. 
Sidney was elected president in 1947 of Britain’s oldest ath- 
letic club, the London Athletic Club, becoming the first Jew 
to hold the post. 

HAROLD MAURICE ABRAHAMS (1899-1978), athlete 
and lawyer who became the first European to win an Olym- 
pic sprint title when he won the 100-meter dash in 1924. 
Born in Bedford, he began racing at the age of eight following 
his brother Solly, and at the age of 12 won his first 100-yard 
race in 14.0 seconds. He won the English public schools’ 
100-yard dash and long jump titles in 1918. He studied at Cam- 
bridge, where he won eight victories against Oxford in the 
100-yard, 440-yard, and long jump from 1920 to 1923. 
Harold was also the president of the university’s Athletic 
Club. 

At the 1920 Antwerp Olympics, Harold was a member 
of the sixth place 4 x 100-meter team, but failed to advance 
past the preliminary heats in the sprints or long jump. In 
1924 Harold established a British long jump record of 24 feet, 
2% inches, a record that stood for the next 32 years. Six months 
before the 1924 Games, Harold hired a personal coach, Sam 
Mussabini, thus becoming the first British amateur to pay for 
a personal trainer. At the 1924 Olympics, he won a silver medal 
in the 4 x 100-meter (41.2), and finished in sixth place in the 
200-meter finals. For the 100-meter final, his key British ri- 
val, Eric Liddell, withdrew from the competition because it 
was held on Sunday and Liddell was a devout Christian. Fac- 
ing his main competition against Americans Jackson Scholz 
and Charles Paddock - the 1920 gold medallist and world- 
record holder - Harold surprised everyone by winning the 
gold medal in 10.6 seconds. 

Soon after his Olympic triumph of 1924, he suffered an 
injury while long jumping and retired from international 
athletics. He remained a prominent figure in the athletics 
world however, and was captain of the British Olympic team 
(1928) and chairman of the British Amateur Athletic Board 
from 1968 to 1975. He also reported on athletics for English 
press and radio. During World War 11, he served in the Min- 
istry of Economic Warfare, was head of the statistics section 
(1941-42), and in 1946 became an assistant secretary at the 
Ministry of Town Planning. He became one of the most fa- 
mous Olympic athletes in history with the release of the film 
Chariots of Fire in 1981, which told of the struggles of Harold, 
Liddell, and Mussabini. 

Philip Noel-Baker, Britain’s 1912 Olympic captain and a 
Nobel Prize winner, wrote of Harold in 1948: “I have always be- 
lieved that Harold Abrahams was the only European sprinter 
who could have run with Jesse Owens, Ralph Metcalfe, and 
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the other great sprinters from the U.S. He was in their class, 
not only because of natural gifts - his magnificent physique, 
his splendid racing temperament, his flair for the big occa- 
sion — but because he understood athletics, and had given 
more brainpower and more willpower to the subject than any 
other runner of his day-” 

Harold wrote several books, including Sprinting (1925), 
Athletics (1926), The Olympic Games, 1896-1952, and The Rome 
Olympiad (1960). 

[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 


ABRAHAMS, ABRAHAM (also known as Abraham ben 
Naphtali Tang; d. 1792), English scholar; grandson of the 
Prague dayyan Abraham Taussig Neu-Greschel (d. 1699) and 
like his grandfather signed himself with the Hebrew initials 
”10 (rNG) and therefore generally known as Tang. Appar- 
ently born and brought up in London, Abrahams was well- 
grounded in Jewish and secular studies. In 1772 under the 
pseudonym “A Primitive Hebrew” he published an English 
translation of the mishnaic tractate Avot including *Maimo- 
nides’ commentary and observations of his own. He also wrote 
two parallel mystical commentaries in Hebrew on Ecclesias- 
tes (1773, unpublished), which include a concise account of 
classical mythology, with quotations from Ovid, Vergil, and 
Seneca. A Hebrew treatise (unpublished) attempts to estab- 
lish the politico-historical setting of the talmudic reference 
to the “sages of Athens” (Bek. 8b). Abrahams also translated 
into Hebrew William Congreve's Mourning Bride (1768, Ms. 
in Jews’ College, London). He had some ability as a scribe and 
copied and illuminated a Passover Haggadah (now in the Jew- 
ish Museum, London). He was a pronounced English patriot 
and a political radical. 

Another ABRAHAM ABRAHAMS (4d. 1813) criticized the 
tax system in Hampstead in the Book of Assessment (1811), the 
earliest work of this type by an English Jew. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Roth, in: Essays... I. Brodie (Eng. vol., 
1967), 368-72; Schirmann, in: Scripta Hierosolymitana, 19 (1967), 3-153 
jc (Dec. 19, 1884); Neubauer, Cat, nos. 7, 9, 32, 35. Dan Ruderman, 
Jewish Enlightenment in an English Key: Anglo-Jewry’s Construction 
of Modern Jewish Thought (2000), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
ODNB online. 

[Cecil Roth] 


ABRAHAMS, ABRAHAM (1897-1955), English author, 
editor, and Zionist leader. Abrahams was head of the Jew- 
ish Telegraphic Agency’s New York Bureau in 1933 and editor 
of The Jewish Standard from 1940 to 1948, after which he took 
an increasingly active part in the strengthening of the Zionist 
Revisionist Movement. For a time he was political secretary 
of the Revisionist Party in England. Abrahams published 
Poems (1932) and Background of Unrest (1945); his wife, 
Rachael Beth-Zion Abrahams, was also a writer and jour- 
nalist. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.B. Schectman, Fighter and Prophet: 
The Jabotinsky Story - The Last Years (1961), index. 
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ABRAHAMS, ISRAEL 


ABRAHAMS, ABRAHAM ISAAC (1720-1796), religious of- 
ficial and merchant, who was known throughout the Ameri- 
can Colonies as a mohel and Hebrew teacher. He spent most 
of his life in New York City. The Congregation Shearith Israel 
directed him to “keep a publick school in the hebra [com- 
munity hall] to teach the Hebrew language, and translate the 
same into English, also to teach English Reading, Writing and 
Cyphering.” He was “rabbi” of the congregation from 1761 and 
hazzan from 1766. In addition to his religious duties, he was 
a distiller, snuff maker, tobacconist, and merchant, and was 
elected a constable in New York City in 1753. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.R. Marcus, American Jewry, Documents, 18” 
Century (1959), index; Rosenbloom, Biogr Dict, s.v. 


[Leo Hershkowitz] 


ABRAHAMS, GERALD (1907-1980), British lawyer, chess 
master, and writer on chess. Abrahams was born in Liverpool. 
At 18 he developed the “Abrahams Defense” adopted by many 
noted players. He won several championships in Britain and 
prizes in international master tournaments. His books include 
Teach Yourself Chess (1948); The Chess Mind (1951); Technique 
in Chess (1961); and Let’s Look at Israel (1966). Abrahams also 
wrote several original works on Jewish identity, including The 
Jewish Mind (1961), and many works on law. 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™ ed.)] 


ABRAHAMS, ISAAC (1756-1832?), physician. He was the 
first Jewish graduate of Columbia (Kings) College, receiving 
an A.B. degree from that institution in 1774. At commence- 
ment he delivered a Latin oration “On Concord.” After 1786 
Abrahams took up permanent residence in New York where 
he became involved in the affairs of the synagogue, as he pre- 
viously had done in Philadelphia and Baltimore. He served as 
president of the Congregation Shearith Israel in 1801. There 
is some difficulty in an exact identification since there was at 
least one other contemporary of the same name. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Morrison, Early Jewish Physicians in 
America (1928), index; Rosenbloom, Biogr, Dict. 


[Leo Hershkowitz] 


ABRAHAMS, ISRAEL (1858-1925), English scholar. In 1902 
he was appointed reader in rabbinic and talmudic literature 
at Cambridge, succeeding Solomon *Schechter. He played a 
considerable role in the university, both personal and scholas- 
tic, and had some distinguished non-Jewish pupils. For many 
years his home was the focus of university Jewish life. His in- 
fluence was greater, however, as a writer than as a teacher, and 
over many years he was the chief exponent of Jewish schol- 
arship in England. Although in some respects a popularizer, 
even his most ephemeral writings were nevertheless distin- 
guished by their scholarship, just as his most learned writings 
did not lack charm. He was also one of the founders of and 
most devoted workers for the *Jewish Historical Society of 
England and similar bodies. In religion, he favored extreme 
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reform and was the intellectual bulwark of the Jewish Reli- 
gious Union when it was established in 1902, and of the Lib- 
eral Jewish Synagogue which developed out of it. Though not 
ordained as rabbi or minister, he was a frequent lay preacher. 
His most important works were his Jewish Life in the Middle 
Ages (1896; 24 ed. by C. Roth based on author’s materials, 
1932); Studies in Pharisaism and the Gospels (2 vols., 1917-24); 
Hebrew Ethical Wills (2 vols., 1926); notes to the Authorized 
Daily Prayer Book edited by his father-in-law, S. Singer (1914); 
and numerous collections of essays on Jewish literature. His 
weekly literary causeries and reviews over the signature I.A. 
were for many years a feature of the *Jewish Chronicle, and 
when in 1919 the anti-Zionist Jewish Guardian was founded, 
he was among its literary mainstays. Nevertheless, he was an 
ardent advocate of the establishment of a Jewish university in 
Jerusalem, even as early as 1908 when he visited Erez Israel (cf. 
Jewish Chronicle, Feb. 28, 1908). He edited the *Jewish Quar- 
terly Review, from its establishment in 1888 down to 1908, in 
association with his friend, collaborator, and supporter Claude 
G. *Montefiore. Abrahams was an ardent champion of Brit- 
ain, viewing it as more favorable to its Jews than any other 
European country. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Studies in Memory of Israel Abrahams 
(1927), incl. bibl; A.M. Hyamson, Israel Abrahams: a Memoir (1940); 
idem, Jew’s College: 1855-1955 (1955), 27-28, 31-32, 43-44, 70-71; 
H.M.]J. Loewe, Israel Abrahams... a Biographical Sketch (1944); idem, 
in: AJYB, 28 (1926/27), 219-34; Montefiore, in: JHSET, 11 (1924-27), 
239-46; S. Levy, in: JHSEM, 3 (1937), 41ff. (bibl.). 


[Cecil Roth] 


ABRAHAMS, ISRAEL (1903-1973), South African rabbi 
and scholar. Born in Vilna and educated at Jews’ College and 
London University, he was rabbi in London and Manchester 
before going to South Africa in 1937 as chief rabbi of the Cape 
Town Hebrew Congregation. In 1951 he became chief rabbi 
of the United Council of Hebrew Congregations of the Cape. 
From 1938 he held the chair of Hebrew at Cape Town Uni- 
versity. He retired in 1967 and settled in Israel. An eloquent 
speaker, he held high office in all important communal insti- 
tutions in Cape Town and was especially active in promoting 
the Zionist movement and Jewish education. He was a con- 
sulting editor to the Encyclopaedia Judaica. His major schol- 
arly work was his translation into English of *Cassuto’s He- 
brew commentaries: Documentary Hypothesis (1961); The Book 
of Genesis, 2 pts: From Adam to Noah (1961) and From Noah 
to Abraham (1964); Exodus (1967); and The Goddess Anath 
(1970); he also translated tractate Hagigah for the Soncino 
Talmud (1938). His other writings include: a history of Cape 
Jewry, The Birth of a Community (1955); Pathways in Judaism 
(1968); and Living Waters (1968). 


[Lewis Sowden] 
ABRAHAMS, IVOR (1935-_), British sculptor. Abrahams 


was born in Wigan, England, and studied in London. He was 
later apprenticed to a bronze foundry and worked as a display 
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artist before becoming a teacher of sculpture in 1960; between 
1960 and 1970 he lectured at a number of British art schools. 
His sculpture was always informal, using unusual, non-sculp- 
tural materials. His first one-man exhibition was in 1962, but it 
was not until 1970 that he established his reputation when he 
held his first exhibition in New York. He subsequently exhib- 
ited his work regularly in America, London, and Europe. His 
three-dimensional prints, incorporating collage techniques, 
won him international fame. Abrahams is represented in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, London, Bibliotheque Natio- 
nale, Paris, Boymans Museum, Rotterdam, and other public 
collections throughout the world. In 1991 he was elected to 
the Royal Academy. 


[Charles Samuel Spencer] 


ABRAHAMS, SIR LIONEL (1869-1919), English civil ser- 
vant and Anglo-Jewish historian, nephew of Israel *Abra- 
hams. A graduate of Balliol College, Oxford, in 1902 Abra- 
hams became financial secretary for India, in which capacity 
he successfully reorganized the Indian currency. In 1912 he 
was appointed assistant undersecretary of state for India. As 
an Oxford student, he wrote The Expulsion of the Jews from 
England in 1290 (1895). He contributed a number of impor- 
tant studies on the medieval period to the Transactions of 
the Jewish Historical Society of England. He was president of 
the society from 1916 to 1918. In 1912 he became involved in 
what became known as the “Indian Silver Case,’ in which ac- 
cusations were made that a Jewish merchant bank in London 
had improperly suggested that an order for silver required by 
the Indian government be placed with its firm. As a result, 
antisemitic innuendos about Abrahams and others were made 
in sections of Britain’s press, but those named were cleared 
of any wrongdoing by a House of Commons Select Com- 
mittee. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P.H. Emden, Jews of Britain (1943), 145-6; 
JHSET, index; The Times (Dec. 1, 1919); Jc (Dec. 12, 1919). ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 

[Cecil Roth / William D. Rubinstein (24 ed.)] 


ABRAHAMS, NICOLAI CHRISTIAN LEVIN (1798-1870), 
Danish author and literary scholar. After graduating from the 
University of Copenhagen, Abrahams taught there from 1829 
and became professor of French literature after his baptism 
in 1832. Abrahams, who helped to popularize French culture 
in Denmark, published a Description des manuscrits fran- 
¢ais du Moyen-Age de la Bibliotheque Royale de Copenhague 
(1844). His autobiography, Meddelelser af mit liv (1876), ap- 
peared posthumously. 


ABRAHAM'S BOSOM, designation in the New Testament 
(Luke 16:22-31) of the abode of the blessed souls of the pious 
and poor in the other world (compare tv Macc. 13:17; Matt. 
8:11, where all three patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, are 
enumerated as those in whose company the pious souls dwell). 
The Hebrew expression be-heiko shel Avraham (“in Abraham's 
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bosom”) is mentioned in aggadic literature (e.g., PR 43:180b) 
dealing with the martyrdom of Miriam (*Hannah) and her 
seven sons. She urges her youngest child to die for the sancti- 
fication of God’s name, saying: “O my son, do you wish that all 
thy brethren sit in Abraham's bosom, except you?” Abraham's 
bosom is mentioned also in Midrash ha-Gadol to Genesis (ed. 
Margulies (1947), 206) and in the Talmud (Kid. 72b) where 
it probably refers to the covenant of Abraham (see also PdRK 
(1868), 25b, S. Buber’s emendation). In Christian mythology, 
Abraham's bosom stands also for the abode in the netherworld 
of the unbaptized children and for purgatory, from where, af- 
ter punishment, Abraham conducts the purified souls into 
paradise. This notion is hinted at in the talmudic passage (Er. 
19a) which describes Abraham as shielding from punishment 
in hell all those who have not effaced the sign of circumcision 
(compare also, Gen. R. 48:8). Whether Abraham's bosom is 
the abode of bliss, or, on the contrary, a place in Gehenna, 
it expresses the popular Jewish belief about Abraham as the 
warden in paradise and protector of the meritorious souls in 
the other world. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: HL. Strack and P. Billerbeck, Kommentar 
zum Neuen Testament aus Talmud und Midrash, 2 (1924), 225-7. 


ABRAHAMSEN, DAVID (1903-2002), U.S. criminolo- 
gist and psychiatrist. Born in Trondheim, Norway, Abraha- 
msen worked in Oslo and London. In 1940 he moved to the 
United States, where from 1948 to 1952 he served as director 
of scientific research at Sing Sing Prison. He was research as- 
sociate at Columbia University’s College of Physicians and 
Surgeons from 1944 to 1953 and founded the university’s Fo- 
rum for the Study and Prevention of Crime. In 1966 he was 
appointed medical and psychiatric director of the Founda- 
tion for the Prevention of Addictive Diseases. Abrahamsen 
taught at Columbia University, Yale Law School, the New 
York School of Social Work, and the New School for Social 
Research, New York. 

While he wrote several books on psychological themes - 
Men Mind and Power (1945); The Road to Emotional Maturity 
(1958); The Emotional Care of Your Child (1969) - Abraham- 
sens works are principally devoted to criminological subjects. 
They include Crime and the Human Mind (1944); Study of 102 
Sex Offenders at Sing Sing Prison (1950); Who Are the Guilty? - 
A Study of Education and Crime (1952); The Psychology of 
Crime (1960); “Study of Lee Harvey Oswald: Psychological 
Capability of Murder,’ in: New York Academy of Medicine Bul- 
letin, 43 (1967), 861-88; Our Violent Society (1970); The Mur- 
dering Mind (1973); The Mind of the Accused: A Psychiatrist in 
the Courtroom (1983); Confessions of Son of Sam (1985); Mur- 
der and Madness: The Secret Life of Jack the Ripper (1992); and 
Nixon vs. Nixon: An Emotional Tragedy (1997). Abrahamser’s 
interest in Jewish life is seen in Jeger Jode (“I Am a Jew,” 1935), 
a cultural and humanitarian document about the life of Jews 
and their contribution to culture. 

In 1982 he donated a large collection of his papers to Co- 
lumbia University’s Rare Book and Manuscript Library, dating 
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from 1902 to 1981. The papers relate primarily to the research 
and interviews he conducted while writing Nixon vs. Nixon 
and to his close relationship and correspondence with con- 
victed multiple murderer David Berkowitz. There are more 
than 140 letters to Abrahamsen from Berkowitz, aka “Son of 
Sam,’ who murdered a succession of young people in New 
York City in the mid-1970s. The papers also reflect Abraha- 
msen’s interest in other famous crimes, such as the Leopold/ 
Loeb kidnapping and murder of Bobby Franks, and in politics 
(particularly Adlai Stevenson's 1952 campaign). 

[Zvi Hermon / Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


ABRAHAM ZEVI BEN ELEAZAR (1780-1828), rabbi and 
posek in Poland. In his youth he lived in Piotrkow near Lodz, 
where he studied under his grandfather, Solomon b. Jehiel 
Michel, and Moses, the av bet din. In 1800 he served as rabbi 
of Pilica, and later, before 1819, as av bet din of Piotrkow. 
In formulating his rulings Abraham Zevi utilized the pil- 
pul method employed in the Urim ve-Tummim of Jonathan 
*Eybeschuetz, the Noda bi-Yhudah of Ezekiel *Landau, and 
the Haflaah of Phinehas *Horowitz. He gave his rabbinical 
works the general title Efod Zahav, but designated each by 
a special name. The only two that have been published are 
Berit Avraham (Dyhernfurth, 1819), responsa on sections of 
the Shulhan Arukh, and Gufei Halakhot (pt. 1, Lodz, 1911), 
novellae to the tractates Shabbat, Pesahim, and Ketubbot. Re- 
maining in manuscript form are Maalot Yuhasin, novellae 
to the Even ha-Ezer; Halvaat Hen, novellae on the halakhot 
concerning usury; pt. 2 of his Gufei Halakhot containing no- 
vellae on the rulings of the great posekim; and Paamonei Za- 
hav, his sermons. 


ABRAHAO, COJE (16 century), agent and diplomat in the 
service of the Portuguese viceroys in *Goa, India, from 1575 
to 1594; Abrahaos full name and personal background are 
unknown. That he played a leading role in the affairs of Por- 
tuguese India is attested to by numerous letters preserved in 
the Portuguese historical archives in Goa. These letters praise 
him for his trustworthiness and reliability, and the continual 
reference to him as “Coje Abrahao Judeo” shows his Jewish 
identity. Abrahao was entrusted with important diplomatic 
missions to the rulers of the kingdom of Bijapur, and accom- 
panied the ambassador of Shah Yusuf Ali Adil of Bijapur on 
a diplomatic mission to Portugal in 1575. As a reward for his 
services, King Sebastian of Portugal granted Abrahao a pen- 
sion in 1576. In 1582, on behalf of Portugal, he was attestor to 
a peace treaty with the shah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fischel, in: JQR, 47 (1956/57), 37ff.; P. Pis- 
surlencar (ed.), Agentes da diplomacia portuguésa na India (1952), 
551-6. 

[Walter Joseph Fischel] 


ABRAM, MORRIS BERTHOLD (1918-2000), U.S. attorney, 


civic leader, second president of Brandeis University. Abram 
was born in Fitzgerald, Ga. Following service as a major in Air 
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Force Intelligence during World War 11, Abram was counsel 
in the US. prosecution staff at the Nuremberg Trials (1946), 
then assistant to the director for the Marshall Plan (1948). As 
counsel for the Anti-Defamation League in the South (from 
1955), as well as member of several civic committees, Abram 
led a prolonged fight against the Georgia county unit election 
system, which culminated in a 1963 Supreme Court ruling 
known as the one-man one-vote principle. Abram was ap- 
pointed the first general counsel of the Peace Corps by Presi- 
dent Kennedy, later serving in several positions in the United 
Nations, to which he was appointed by Presidents Kennedy 
and Johnson. He was an appointee of three additional presi- 
dents - Jimmy *Carter, Ronald *Reagan, and George H.W. 
*Bush. He led U.S. delegations to numerous international 
meetings, including the United Nations Commission on Hu- 
man Rights and the former Conference on Security and Co- 
operation in Europe, and was a former vice chair of the U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights. 

As president of the American Jewish Committee, 1963 
to 1968, Abram led talks on Catholic-Jewish relations with 
Pope Paul. He was president of Brandeis University from 
1968 to 1970. He served as chairman of the National Confer- 
ence on Soviet Jewry (Ncsj) from 1983 until 1988, at the peak 
of the movement to free Soviet Jews. During that period, he 
also served for three years as chairman of the Conference of 
Presidents of Major American Jewish Organizations. Under 
President Bush, he served as U.S. Ambassador to the United 
Nations in Geneva and founded United Nations Watch fol- 
lowing his term as ambassador. He was a president of the 
American Jewish Committee, chairman of the United Ne- 
gro College Fund, and chairman of the board of Cardozo 
Law School. 

For many years he was a senior partner at the law firm of 
Paul, Weiss, Rifkind, Wharton & Garrison. Abram published 
The Day Is Short in 1982, in which he reviewed his career and 
his battle with an acute form of leukemia. 

[Burton Berinsky / Ruth Beloff (2"4 ed.)] 


ABRAMOVICH, ROMAN ARKADYEVICH (1966- ), 
Russian billionaire of Jewish origin. Abramovich was born 
in Saratov of a non-Jewish mother who died soon after giv- 
ing birth to him, and later defined himself as “Ukrainian” 
His father, Arkady Nahimovich, who worked at the Siktivkar 
economic council (sovnarkhoz), died in an accident when he 
was four years old. Abramovich was then adopted by his uncle 
Abram and lived with the family in Moscow, where he finished 
his secondary schooling. According to Abramovich, he gradu- 
ated later from the Gubkin Institute of Oil and Gas. After the 
fall of Communism, Abramovich became active in business, 
taking over control of the Sibneft (Siberian oil) company after 
his mentor Boris *Berezovsky, who brought him into Yeltsin's 
inner circle, fled the country in the wake of a criminal investi- 
gation. Abramovich also owned 50% of Rusal (Russia's biggest 
aluminum company) and 26% of Aeroflot. In December 1999 
he was elected deputy of the State Duma from the Chukotsk 
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Autonomous Region. In December 2000 he was elected gov- 
ernor of the region. 

In 2003 Abramovich bought London's Chelsea soccer 
club. He also owned the Russian Avangard Omsk ice hockey 
team. In 2003 he was included in Fortune magazine's list of 
the world’s richest men under 40, with his personal wealth es- 
timated at $8.3 billion. In the same year Forbes also included 
Abramovich in its list of billionaires, placing his wealth at 
$5.7 billion. 

[Naftali Prat (2"4 ed.)] 


ABRAMOVITSH, SHOLEM YANKEV (Jacob, also Men- 
dele Moykher Sforim; 1835 or 1836-1917), Hebrew and Yiddish 
writer, often called the “grandfather” of modern Judaic litera- 
ture. Abramovitsh was born in Kapulia (Kopyl), near Minsk; 
he lived in Berdichev from 1858 to 1869 and subsequently in 
Zhitomir. In 1881 he was appointed principal of the talmud 
torah in Odessa, a position he held until 1916 - except for two 
years spent in Geneva, Switzerland, following his traumatic ex- 
perience of the 1905 pogroms. Abramovitsh’s long life spanned 
several periods in the development of Jewish society in Eastern 
Europe: the *Haskalah and the period of reform under Czar 
*Alexander 11, the aftermath of the 1881 pogroms, *Hibbat 
Zion, the Socialism of the *Bund, and Zionism. 

Abramovitsh began his literary career as a Hebrew es- 
sayist and fiction writer but soon turned to Yiddish. With 
five short novels written between 1864 and 1878, he laid the 
foundation for modern Yiddish fiction. In 1886, he returned 
to Hebrew with a series of short stories that literary historians 
have often viewed as a seminal contribution to the revival of 
modern Hebrew literature. He also expanded his early Yiddish 
works and translated them into Hebrew. As an integral mem- 
ber of the Jewish intelligentsia in Odessa, Abramovitsh was in 
contact with the Yiddish writer *Sholem Aleichem, with the 
historian Simon *Dubnow, and with Hebrew writers such as 
H.N. *Bialik, YH. *Rawnitzki, and *Ahad Ha-Am. 

Readers and critics have often referred to Abramovitsh 
as “Mendele Moykher Sforim” (“Mendele the Book Peddler”), 
yet Dan Miron showed in A Traveler Disguised (1973; 1996) 
that this is misleading. First appearing in 1864 and evolving 
in Yiddish and Hebrew over the next half century, Mendele is 
a character or persona in Abramovitsh’s works. Hence it is in- 
accurate to use the designation as if it were simply the author's 
pen name. Abramovitsh seems to have created the Mendele 
persona as a way of reaching a broad readership. Instead of 
speaking from above, as did many Hebrew maskilim, he uses 
the folksy Mendele as his mouthpiece. Sometimes the enlight- 
ened Abramovitsh employs irony at the expense of the more 
naive Mendele. The Jubilee editions of his complete works, in 
both Hebrew (1909-12) and Yiddish (1911-13), try to circum- 
vent this problem by having it both ways, using a title fol- 
lowed by a parenthesis: Ale verk fun Mendele Moykher Sforim 
(S.Y. Abramovitsh). 

Abramovitsh was the son of Hayyim Moyshe Broyde, a 
prosperous and respected man who was one of the outstand- 
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ing talmudic scholars in the small town of Kapulia. Situated 
in the Minsk province of Czarist Russia (now Belarus), this 
shtetl was culturally associated with Jewish Lithuania (“Lita”). 
Hence Abramovitsh was schooled in the prevailing Lithuanian 
rabbinic style, with emphasis on the Hebrew Bible, its Ara- 
maic translation, and the Talmud. He received an unusually 
rigorous heder education from a talented melammed (teacher) 
named Yose Rubens; according to Abramovitsh’s own account, 
during his years at heder he memorized most of the Hebrew 
Bible. Instructed by Rubens until the age of 11, Abramovitsh 
was impressed by his artistic abilities as a wood carver. Follow- 
ing the death of his father in about 1849, Abramovitsh studied 
at yeshivot in Timkovitz, Slutsk, and Vilna. After two years in 
Slutsk he returned to live with his mother, now remarried and 
living in the picturesque village of Mielnik, which was sur- 
rounded by a forest. His experiences there may be reflected 
in his story “Dos Tosefos-Yontev Kelbl” (“The Calf? 1911), in 
which a yeshivah boy returns home and becomes engrossed 
by the world of nature. At about the age of 17, Abramovitsh 
wrote his first Hebrew poetry, consisting of odes to nature in 
the neo-Biblical style known as melizah. 

Abramovitsh later traveled south with an aunt in an ef- 
fort to find her husband, who had fled his creditors when 
his business failed. Their resourceful guide, Avreml Khromoi 
(Abraham the Lame), regaled them with stories about the bet- 
ter life that awaited them in Volhynia. Avreml did not travel 
by the shortest route but made as many stops as possible to 
collect charity. The difficult experiences during these circu- 
itous travels became the impetus for Abramovitsh’s great- 
est Yiddish novel, Fishke der Krumer (“Fishke the Lame,” 
1869/1888). At the end of their journeys Abramovitsh settled 
in Kamenets-Podolski, where he was briefly married to a men- 
tally ill woman. There he also met the maskilic author Avra- 
ham-Ber Gottlober, probably his model for the impoverished 
writer Herr Gutmann in Dos Kleyne Mentshele (“The Little 
Man,’ 1864). Although Gottlober was not impressed by the 
juvenile Hebrew verses that the young Abramovitsh showed 
him, he recognized his talent. As a teacher at the government 
school for Jewish boys, Gottlober was able to direct Abramo- 
vitsh’s studies and introduce him to the wider world of litera- 
ture, mathematics, and science. With the assistance of Got- 
tlober’s daughters, Abramovitsh learned German and Russian, 
passed a teacher’s examination, and taught at the Kamenets- 
Podolski government school in 1856-58. During that time edu- 
cation became the subject of his first publication, “Mikhtav al 
Devar ha-Hinukh” (“A Letter on Education,’ 1857), published 
with Gottlober’s help in the Hebrew journal Ha-Maggid. 

Abramovitsh married Pessie Levin in 1858 and moved 
with her to Berdichev, supported by his father-in-law, while 
he continued his autodidactic education and literary activi- 
ties. Berdichev was heavily populated by hasidim, which led 
Abramovitsh into conflict with a form of Jewish life that he 
had seldom encountered in the north, except during his stud- 
ies in Timkovitz. His fiction, in which a town resembling Ber- 
dichev is called “Glupsk” (= a town of fools), expressed his 
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hostility toward the Jewish community leaders. In Dos Vint- 
shfingerl (“The Wishing-Ring”), he mocked hasidic resistance 
to modernization: “The hasidim were not pleased, because 
Gutmann dressed like a German. And when the floor of the 
school was washed, they became furious. “What's the meaning 
of this? To do such a thing in a school! What's this, washing off 
the mud that our ancestors left behind?!” (1865, p. 7). 

In 1860 Abramovitsh published his first book, a collec- 
tion of Hebrew essays entitled Mishpat Shalom (“The Judg- 
ment of Peace,” alluding to the author’s name), which in- 
cluded a translated article on whether corporeal punishment 
of children is permissible. A cause of much subsequent de- 
bate was his lead essay, “Kilkul ha-Minim” (“The Confusion 
of Gender”), which critiqued a work by Eliezer Zweifel. He 
occupied himself with natural sciences and began to translate 
Harald Othmar Lenz's Gemeinniitzige Naturgeschichte (“Natu- 
ral History for General Use,” 1835-39), which appeared in He- 
brew as Sefer Toledot ha-Teva (“The Book of Natural History,’ 
3 vols., 1862-73). This project reflected his concern that Jews 
were not sufficiently educated in matters of science and na- 
ture, yet it achieved limited results because the audience for 
secular Hebrew writing was small. Abramovitsh’s first Hebrew 
novel, Limdu Heitev (“Learn to Do Well”) was published in 
Warsaw in 1862. The Russian title page calls it “a novel in the 
pure Hebrew language,’ which shows Abramovitsh’s early ad- 
herence to the literary principles of the Berlin Enlightenment, 
including a strong preference for the supposedly “pure lan- 
guage” (Jeshon zah) of the biblical prophets. Because he emu- 
lated that allusive, ornamental style, his early Hebrew writings 
were derivative and aesthetically unremarkable. He revised 
his short novel and published it under the new title Ha-Avot 
ve-ha-Banim (“Fathers and Children,” 1868), alluding to the 
1862 novel of the same title by Ivan Turgenev. 

Prospects for advances in the Jews’ material conditions 
and educational privileges improved in the 1860s under Al- 
exander 11. At that time, Abramovitsh followed the maskilic 
bent in the didactic goals of his fiction: according to his 1889 
autobiographical account in Nahum *Sokolow’s Sefer Zik- 
karon, “I said to myself, here I am observing the ways of our 
people and seeking to give them stories from a Jewish source 
in the Holy Tongue, yet most of them do not even know this 
language and speak Yiddish. What good does a writer do with 
all of his toil and ideas if he is not useful to his people? This 
question - for whom do I toil? - gave me no rest and brought 
me into great confusion.” 

In November 1864, serialization of Abramovitsh’s Dos 
Kleyne Mentshele (“The Little Man”), to which many scholars 
trace the beginning of modern Yiddish literature, began in Kol 
Mevasser (“A Heralding Voice” - the Yiddish supplement to 
Ha-Meliz, edited by Alexander Tsederboym (*Zederbaum)). 
The book was reprinted in 1865 with the subtitle: Oder a Le- 
bensbashraybung fun Yitzhok Avrom Takif (“Or, a Life-descrip- 
tion by the Powerful Man Isaac Abraham”). While no author's 
name appeared on the title page, Abramovitsh hinted at his 
identity by attributing the book to “a man” (ish, Aleph-Yod- 
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Shin, Abramovitsh’s initials in reverse). Such anonymity was 
a common stratagem among Yiddish authors, both because 
their political views often drew censure and because Yiddish 
writing was held in low esteem. 

Abramovitsh raged against the complacent rich who, 
as he wrote in a letter to Lev Binshtok, “rest in the shadow 
of money.” His own financial circumstances were especially 
difficult around 1866, when he published his second collec- 
tion of Hebrew essays, Ein Mishpat (“Fountain of Judgment”) 
and the second volume of Sefer Toledot ha-Teva, for which he 
drew terminology from talmudic sources and in this respect 
influenced modern Hebrew usage. Some critics believe that 
his descriptions of nature and animal behavior anticipate his 
later fiction. 

At atime when modern Yiddish theater was still in its in- 
fancy, Abramovitsh wrote the play Di Takse (“The Tax,’ 1869; it 
bore the ironic subtitle: Oder di Bande Shtot Baley Toyves, “Or, 
the Gang of City Benefactors”). Written in order to advance 
his reformist goals, it is more successful as social criticism 
than as drama. He had encountered widespread corruption 
among the community leaders of Berdichev and depicted the 
wrongdoings of these false benefactors in a transparent sat- 
ire. According to one account, the powerful men of Berdichev 
forced Abramovitsh to leave the town after his satiric portrayal 
was published. Abramovitsh then moved to Zhitomir, where 
he studied at the Rabbinical Institute. Since this school edu- 
cated many young Jewish men seeking higher education, and 
not only would-be rabbis, it was not unusual that Abramovitsh 
ended his studies there without receiving a degree. 

In the 1870s, Abramovitsh experimented with writing 
Yiddish verse, favoring outmoded tetrameter and pentam- 
eter couplets. His poetic efforts ranged from an allegorical 
poem about the Jewish people, “Yudl” (1875), to traditional 
Judaic literature. He wrote Yiddish translations of Sabbath 
songs called Zmires Yisroel (“Songs of Israel,” 1875) and com- 
piled nature hymns in a Yiddish adaptation of the hasidic 
Perek Shirah (1875). He planned to translate the prayer book 
and the Psalms into Yiddish, but this project remained unfin- 
ished and only fragments are extant. In contrast to the Ger- 
man maskilim, Abramovitsh (like Mendel Lefin) recognized 
the importance of reaching common Yiddish readers in their 
mother tongue while also combating the influence of the 
Tsene-Rene with its archaic language and heavy reliance on 
midrashic elaborations. 

One of Abramovitsh’s most widely read books was his 
allegorical novel, Di Klyatshe; Oder Tsar Baley Khayim (“The 
Nag; or, Cruelty to Animals,’ 1873). Its epigraph quotes from 
Song of Songs 1:9, which Abramovitsh expands in Yiddish: 
“To my mare among Pharaoh’ chariots I compare you — Peo- 
ple of Israel” During the period of reform between 1856 and 
1881, the number of Jews at Russian high schools and univer- 
sities increased from about 1% to over 10% of the total popu- 
lation of students. Yet Isrolik, a typical boy who has received 
a traditional Jewish education, runs into difficulties because 
of his unfamiliarity with subjects such as history and Slavic 
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folklore. As he becomes mentally imbalanced, Isrolik hallu- 
cinates about meeting a talking horse and trying to improve 
her lot. Her sufferings are “as old as the Jewish exile,’ because 
she represents the fate of the Jewish people. 

Unlike most of Abramovitsh’s fiction, which concentrates 
on Jewish life in the impoverished shtetlekh in the Pale of Set- 
tlement, Di Klyatshe presents a wider panorama of Czarist 
Russia, with special attention to relations among antisemites 
and Jews; hooligans who torment the nag obviously represent 
antisemites. There is even a critique of the well-intentioned 
maskilim, when Isrolik reads aloud his letter to a benevo- 
lent society - an oblique representation of the Society for the 
Spread of Enlightenment (ope). The nag refers to the orna- 
mental, pseudo-biblical Hebrew style when she responds bit- 
terly: “Melitza, melitza, melitza!” She rightly doubts whether 
any practical results will ensue from Isrolik’s highfalutin rheto- 
ric. Yet Di Klyatshe was a bold political allegory: in one of his 
nightmarish fantasies, for instance, Ashmodai - the King of 
the Demons - seems to represent the Czar. 

Kitser Masoes Binyomen Hashlishi (“The Brief Travels of 
Benjamin the Third,’ 1878) centers on a pair of hapless, would- 
be explorers, Benjamin and Senderl, who somewhat resemble 
Cervantes’ Don Quixote and Sancho Panza. Instead of depict- 
ing a petty nobleman who has read too many chivalric ro- 
mances and acts as if he inhabits one, Abramovitsh portrays 
Benjamin as a Jew who has read too many narratives about 
travel to the Holy Land. Abramovitsh attacks the impractical- 
ity and worldly ignorance of Benjamin and his sidekick Send- 
erl, because they are stereotypical traditional Jews whose life 
experience consists almost exclusively of Torah study. Ben- 
jamin’s provisions for travel consist of little more than his 
prayer book, prayer shawl, and tefillin; only Senderl has the 
sense to bring food. Their wives are market women who eke 
out a meager living and dominate their families. Toward the 
end of the book, Abramovitsh takes aim at the horrific phe- 
nomenon of khappers (press-gangs) who kidnap Jews for in- 
duction into the Czar’s army; in this comic account, however, 
Benjamin and Senderl are discharged because they prove to 
be more trouble than they are worth. 

A reprint of Dos Kleyne Mentshele (1879) brought to a 
close the most productive period of Abramovitsh’s Yiddish 
writing. The comparatively optimistic period of reform be- 
gun in 1855 by Alexander 11, the so-called “Liberator Czar,” 
had ended abruptly with his assassination in 1881 — followed 
by anti-Jewish pogroms and a period of reaction during which 
the conditions for Yiddish publishing also changed. During 
the same period Abramovitsh experienced personal and fam- 
ily troubles. His daughter Rashel, a talented art student, died 
in St. Petersburg, while his son Meir (Mikhail), a Russian poet, 
was exiled for political activism and later converted to Chris- 
tianity. Abramovitsh described his malaise in a letter to Lev 
Binshtok on January 16, 1880: “As soon as I take up the pen, I 
feel an overwhelming heaviness: my hands are bound as if by 
magical chains” (see Dos Mendele Bukh, 107). On June 5, 1884, 
he wrote to another friend that “the misfortunes of the recent 
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period have turned my heart into stone, so that my tongue has 
not allowed me to speak and my hands have not allowed me 
to write a word” (ibid., 128). For several years he produced no 
major works in Yiddish. Subsequently, in 1886-1896, as part 
of the movement to revive Hebrew, he devoted much of his 
creative energy to writing Hebrew short fiction. 

In 1888, Sholem Aleichem sought out Abramovitsh, hop- 
ing to include his writings in the anthology he was editing, 
Di Folksbibliotek (“The Jewish Popular Library”). Their cor- 
respondence quickly assumed an intimate tone, with Sholem 
Aleichem referring to Abramovitsh as “Grandfather,” while 
Abramovitsh referred to Sholem Aleichem as “Grandson” - 
although their difference in age was only 23 years. At first 
Abramovitsh was evasive, complaining of insufficient time 
because of his work as principal of the Odessa Talmud Torah, 
but he did contribute the first two parts of the expanded and 
quite altered version of Dos Vintshfingerl (“The Wishing-Ring,” 
1888-89). This narrative of Hershele’s impoverished childhood 
in Kabtsansk (“Beggarsville”), replete with irony and satire, 
still shows traces of nostalgia for shtetl life. 

Although Abramovitsh had continued publishing spo- 
radically in Hebrew throughout the 1870s, he devoted this de- 
cade mainly to writing in Yiddish. He returned to Hebrew with 
the story, “Be-Seter Raam” (“In the Secret Place of Thunder,” 
1886-87), his first Hebrew belletristic work since 1868. He- 
brew became Abramovitsh’s literary focus in the 1890s, when 
in addition to publishing Hebrew short fiction he began trans- 
lating his Yiddish novels. One of his most successful Hebrew 
stories is “Shem ve-Yefet ba-Aggalah” (“Shem and Japheth on 
the Train? 1890), in which Mendele the Book Peddler aban- 
dons his horse and carriage and travels in a third-class train 
compartment. There he meets Moyshe the Tailor, a latter-day 
Moses who has no Torah to offer beyond stratagems for the 
survival of the oppressed. 

Following a decade in which Abramovitsh printed his 
Hebrew short fiction, 1896-97 saw the publication of He- 
brew versions of Masaot Benyamin ha-Shlishi (“Travels of 
Benjamin the Third”) and Be-Emek ha-Bakhah (“In the Vale 
of Tears”). A few years later, H.N. Bialik translated the first 
eight chapters of Fishke der krumer (“Fishke the Lame”) as 
Sefer ha-Kabezanim: Nun Kefufah (“The Book of Beggars: A 
Crooked Letter Nun? 1901), but Abramovitsh was not satis- 
fied. For the most part Abramovitsh translated or adapted 
his own works into Hebrew. In the late novel Shloyme, Reb 
Khayims (“Solomon, Hayyim’s Son”) — or, in Hebrew, Ba-Ya- 
mim ha-Hem (“In Those Days”) —- Abramovitsh is less satiric 
than in his early works. 


Critical Assessment 

Abramovitsh records the plight of Russian Jewry suffering tyr- 
anny and hate from without and exploitation by the Jewish 
upper classes from within. In some works Abramovitsh con- 
tinues the Haskalah tradition of satirizing folk beliefs (e.g., in 
Fishke der Krumer and Kitser Masoes Binyomin ha-Shlishi). 
Elsewhere he evokes the intimate experiences of Jewish child- 
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hood, as in works such as the late verion of Dos Vintshfingerl 
and the autobiographical novel Shloyme, Reb Khayims. Many 
of his characters are drawn from Jewish life in the towns and 
cities of Belorussia and Lithuania, where he spent his child- 
hood, while other works portray characters from Volhynia and 
southern Russia, with the action taking place in Berdichev, 
Zhitomir, Odessa, and other towns in the Jewish Pale of Settle- 
ment. Following a Russian tradition, Abramovitsh uses ficti- 
tious place names that satirically describe the qualities of their 
inhabitants — such as “Glupsk,” the town of fools modeled on 
Berdichev; “Tsviatshits,’ a town of hypocrisy; “Tuneyadevka,” 
suggesting parasitism; and “Kabtsansk,’ or Paupersville. Al- 
though Abramovitsh was immersed in Judaic traditions, he 
also was influenced by European fiction, as reflected in his 
parody of Don Quixote (in Kitser Masoes Binyomin ha-Shlishi). 
His Dos Kleyne Mentshele (“The Little Man”) and Fishke der 
Krumer (“Fishke the Lame’) reflect the Russian satiric tradi- 
tion of Gogol and Saltykov-Shchedrin as well as the picaresque 
novel of authors such as Henry Fielding. He adopted some 
typical patterns of the sentimental adventure story in Fishke 
der Krumer, in which surprising coincidences occur. Based on 
that novel, Chaver-Paver wrote a screenplay and Edgar Ulmer 
directed the powerful Yiddish film Fishke der Krumer (known 
in English as “The Light Ahead,” 1939). 

Although Abramovitsh began writing in Yiddish for the 
practical purpose of reaching a larger reading public, he even- 
tually came to regard his work in Yiddish to be of intrinsic ar- 
tistic value in its own right. Abramovitsh’s style is an effective 
instrument for satire and irony, especially when it is deliber- 
ately incongruous: phrases originally expressing the sacred are 
applied to the profane, and the reverse. In a 1907 letter to Y.H. 
Rawnitzki, for example, Abramovitsh alluded to the Creation 
story when he recalled his original goal: “Let us create a He- 
brew style that will be lively, speaking clearly and precisely, the 
way people do in our time and place, and let its soul be Jew- 
ish” In many of the prefaces to his novels, Mendele Moykher 
Sforim uses mock prayers that begin, “Praised be the Cre- 
ator...; and then turn into attacks on corruption. Abramov- 
itsh’s traditional narrators — such as Mendele Moykher Sforim, 
Isaac Abraham Takif, or Alter Yaknoz - provide Abramovitsh 
with many opportunities for ironic play and enable him to 
achieve artistic distance from his story. 

Abramovitsh’s Hebrew style went through a number of 
stages. In the 1860s he was still under the influence of Abra- 
ham *Mapu’s neo-biblical rhetoric, particularly in his early He- 
brew stories. Abramovitsh carried on the tradition of expand- 
ing the Hebrew language, as introduced by Haskalah writers 
such as Isaac *Satanow, Menahem Mendel (Lefin) Levin, and 
Joseph *Perl, whose style absorbed elements of Mishnaic 
Hebrew, medieval philosophical literature, and hasidic lit- 
erature influenced by spoken Yiddish. Abramovitsh’s process 
of creating a synthetic Hebrew style composed of many his- 
torical layers reached its peak after 1886. On the occasion of 
Abramovitsh’s 75th birthday, in 1910-11, H.N. Bialik asserted 
that Abramovitsh was the “creator of the nusah? which he 
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described as a new synthesis drawing from many historical 
layers of Hebrew. According to Bialik, Abramovitsh’s nusah 
had already become the dominant style in Hebrew literature. 
Many 20" century critics accepted Bialik’s view, although 
some writers such as Y.H. *Brenner countered with a kind of 
anti-nusah. In any event, Abramovitsh contributed to greater 
fluidity in Hebrew style by moving beyond the more rigid bib- 
lical melizah of his predecessors. 

Abramovitsh wrote in both Yiddish and Hebrew through- 
out his career, which led to a productive interaction between 
his writings in these languages. Simon Dubnow made an im- 
portant observation on Abramovitsh’s bilingual creativity: 
when he “had the Yiddish original of the first parts of Dos 
Vintshfingerl in front of him, he made the Hebrew transla- 
tion - or more precisely, the reworking - masterfully and 
without any difficulties. When it came to writing more without 
the Yiddish original, however, he sensed that it would not go 
smoothly. One cannot create content and language at the same 
time, but only one after the other; one must create the content 
first, in the language of the life that is portrayed in the art- 
work. On this foundation, then, he could build the style of the 
revived Hebrew language (Fun “Zhargon” tsu Yidish (“From 
Jargon’ to Yiddish”), 1929, p. 46). In his striving for artistic 
perfection, Abramovitsh continually reworked his novels and 
stories, enlarging and polishing them. The later versions of his 
works, and particularly the Jubilee Edition, moderated his sa- 
tiric stance; he also diminished the pro-Enlightenment propa- 
ganda that was present in early works such as Dos Vinshfingerl. 
During the process of bilingual recreation, in later adaptations 
of his works, Abramovitsh introduced important variations in 
content and style. He did not merely translate his works from 
Yiddish into Hebrew but rather reinvented them. 

Abramovitsh is rightly remembered for his descriptions 
of nature, his trenchant satire, and his sympathetic portrayals 
of the poor. The lack of natural descriptions in Judaic litera- 
ture prior to Abramovitsh is legendary. Abramovitsh’s narrator 
Mendele, however, pays great attention to the natural world. 
Satire had been a common literary device among the maskilim 
writing in German and Hebrew, and Abramovitsh became the 
most powerful satiric author in Yiddish letters. Because his 
basic ideology was that of the Jewish Enlightenment, Abramo- 
vitsh continued writing in a satiric vein even after the political 
setbacks of 1881. Later in life, in part because of his position 
at the talmud torah in Odessa, Abramovitsh tempered his cri- 
tiques. Beyond his satiric impulses, Abramovitsh shows ample 
sympathy toward the underclass and unusual sensitivity to the 
plight of poor Jewish boys. 

Abramovitsh’s Yiddish and Hebrew writings attracted 
attention from the start, but critical interest in them grew es- 
pecially in the 1880s, after he had published his major Yid- 
dish works. This interest increased early in the 20" century 
as Abramovitsh’s Hebrew fiction won admiration, on the one 
hand, and drew reserved and even negative reaction on the 
other. From an ideological point of view, critics have been 
interested in his attitude toward the Hibbat Zion movement 
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and his stand on the social problems of the oppressed multi- 
tudes in Russia. Readers have sometimes seen Abramovitsh as 
a preacher, loyal to his people and calling for a radical change 
in Diaspora life. Other critics such as David Frishman stressed 
the documentary character of Abramovitsh’s descriptions of the 
shtetl, which might someday serve as a historical testimony to 
the Jewish way of life in the 19 century. Some other critics have 
thought that his harsh portrayals of shtetl life give a distorted 
image of Jewish existence there. While critics have admired his 
descriptions of nature and his epic achievement in recreating 
Jewish shtetl types, they have occasionally argued that — because 
he uses exaggeration and grotesque caricature - Abramovitsh 
inadequately represents the lives of individuals. 

A unique source of information about Abramovitsh's for- 
mative years is an essay in the Russian-Jewish journal Vosk- 
hod (“Sunrise,’ 1884), by his childhood friend Yehuda-Leyb 
(Lev) Binshtok. Also essential are Abramovitsh’s essay “Reshi- 
mot le-Toledotai” (“My Life Story,’ in Nahum Sokolov’s Sefer 
Zikkaron, 1889) and his many letters contained in Dos Men- 
dele Bukh (“The Mendele Book,” ed. Nakhman Mayzel, 1959). 
A fictionalized account of Abramovitsh’s childhood may be 
found in his autobiographical novel Shloyme Reb Khayims, 
which appeared serially in Yiddish starting in 1899 (printed 
in book form, 1911); in Hebrew, the autobiographical novel ap- 
peared as Ba-Yamim ha-Hem (“In Those Days,” starting with 
the Petikhtah, 1894; printed in book form, 1911). 

On the occasion of Abramovitsh’s 75th birthday and in 
celebration of his wide popularity based on 50 years of writ- 
ing, the Jubilee editions of his works were published in 1909-11 
(Hebrew, in three volumes) and in 1911-13 (Yiddish, in 16 vol- 
umes). Some important studies of Abramovitsh are by Shm- 
uel Niger (1936), Meir Viner (1946), Gershon Shaked (196s), 
and Dan Miron (1973). In English, Ken Frieden (1995) gives 
an overview of his life and work and interprets his major fic- 
tion in relation to the other classic Yiddish writers - Sholem 
Aleichem and I.L. Peretz. In a new vein, Naomi Seidman 
(1997) discusses gender issues in Abramovitsh’s writing. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ale Verk fun Mendele Moykher Sforim (S.Y. 
Abramovitsh) (1911-13), standard ed. of Yiddish works; Kol Kitvei 
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ABRAMOVITZ, MAX (1908-2004), U.S. architect, born in 
Chicago. From 1947 to 1952 Abramovitz was deputy director 
of the Planning Office of the United Nations. He was partner 
in the firm of Harrison & Abramovitz, which built the United 
Nations Secretariat, New York (1950). The design incorporated 
the ideas of an international panel of architects that included 
Le Corbusier and Oscar Niemeyer. This construction, the 
east and west sides of which were faced almost entirely with 
glass, proved a prototype of later buildings. His firm special- 
ized in office buildings such as the Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 
(1953), and the Socony Mobil Building, New York (1956), in 
which story-high metal units were used for the curtain walls. 
He also worked on projects of Jewish interest. These include 
Temple Beth-Zion, Buffalo, N.y., and the Hillel Foundations 
on the campuses of the University of Illinois (1951) and of 
Northwestern University (1952). His three chapels (Protestant, 
Catholic, Jewish) at Brandeis University (1954) expressed the 
harmony and equality of the three faiths as represented on the 
campus, while at the same time respecting their differences. 
The chapels were similar structures placed around a pool. In 
1963 Abramovitz built the new Philharmonic Hall, New York. 
The facade features two superimposed rows of concrete shafts 
softened with flattened vaults. It has been regarded as an ex- 
ample of American “neoclassicism.’ In 1973 Philharmonic Hall 
was renamed Avery Fisher Hall. Located at the northern end 
of the Lincoln Center Plaza, the concert hall is home to the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra and can seat an audience 
of more than 2,700. The Plaza, built in 1964-65 by Harrison 
& Abramovitz, was rebuilt in 1984-85 by Lew Davis and re- 
named Paul Milstein Plaza in 1997. Abramovitz’s auditorium 
of the University of Illinois at Urbana (1964) is a vast saucer 
dome surrounded by a circulation gallery that can accommo- 
date more than 18,000 spectators. 

The Empire State Plaza in Albany, N.y., considered one 
of the most ambitious urban renewal projects in modern 
US. history, was designed by Harrison & Abramovitz and 
built between 1965 and 1979. The government complex con- 
sists of ten buildings set on a six-story platform, which forms 
the plaza. 


ABRAMOVITZ, MOSES (1912-2000), U.S. economist. Born 
in New York City, he was an instructor at Harvard (1936-38) 
and from 1938 to 1940 a member of the staff of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research. In 1940 he began teaching at 
Columbia but interrupted his work during World War 11 to 
serve as the principal economist of the War Production Board 
and the Office of Strategic Services. He spent the final year of 
the war as a lieutenant in the U.S. Army, and with the close 
of the conflict was appointed economic adviser to the U.S. 
representative on the Allied Commission on Reparations. In 
1946 he resumed his teaching at Columbia but left in 1948 for 
Stanford University. He taught at Stanford for almost 30 years, 
taking leave only during 1962-63 to work as economic adviser 
to the secretary-general of the Organization for Economic 
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Cooperation and Development in Paris. He served as chair 
from 1963 to 1965 and from 1971 to 1974. During his tenure 
at Stanford and after his retirement, he gained international 
admiration and renown for his fundamental insights and pi- 
oneering contributions to the study of long-term economic 
growth. His main fields of interest were economic history and 
development and business cycles. 

Abramovitz served as president of the American Eco- 
nomic Association (1979-80), the Western Economic As- 
sociation (1988-89), and the Economic History Association 
(1992-93). His publications include An Approach to a Price 
Theory for a Changing Economy (1939); Inventories and Busi- 
ness Cycles (1950); with Vera Eliasberg, The Growth of Public 
Employment in Great Britain (1957); Evidences of Long Swings 
in Aggregate Construction since the Civil War (1964); and 
Thinking About Growth and Other Essays (1989). Abramo- 
vitz’s article “Catching Up, Forging Ahead, and Falling Be- 
hind” (1986) is one of the most frequently cited papers ever 
published by the Journal of Economic History. 


[Joachim O. Ronall / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


ABRAMOWICZ, DINA (1909-2000), librarian and spe- 
cialist on Yiddish studies and on Jewish history and culture 
in Eastern Europe. Born in Vilna, she was raised in a Rus- 
sian-speaking home with strong family ties to the Haskalah, 
the Yiddish-speaking intelligentsia, and the Bund. Abramo- 
wicz was educated in Yiddish and Polish schools, including a 
Polish gymnasium, and she received an M.A. in philosophy 
and Polish literature from Stefan Batory University in Vilna 
(1936). From 1939 to 1941 she was assistant to the head librar- 
ian of the Jewish Central Children’s Library of Vilna, and 
during the Nazi occupation she worked in the Vilna Ghetto 
Library. Most of the library’s books had previously belonged 
to the Hevrah Mefitse Haskalah, in whose former building it 
was housed. Abramowicz escaped the ghetto before its liqui- 
dation and from 1943 until liberation in 1944 she served ina 
Jewish partisan unit. Abramowicz immigrated to the United 
States in 1946, where she was reunited with her father, who 
had been there since 1939. Her mother perished in Treblinka 
in 1943, and her younger sister survived the war in France. 
In America, Abramowicz resumed her career as a librarian 
at the *y1vo Institute for Jewish Research, where she served 
as assistant librarian (1947-62), head librarian (1962-87), and 
senior reference librarian (1987-2000). Under Abramowicz’s 
leadership the yrvo Library grew into one of the largest and 
most important repositories of printed Judaica, especially in 
her areas of specialization: Yiddish language and literature 
(including children’s literature), Jewish history and culture in 
Eastern Europe, and the Holocaust. Abramowicz was assidu- 
ous in her efforts to acquire new and unusual publications for 
the library. She supervised the absorption of much of the pre- 
war Vilna y1vo library after it was recovered in Europe and 
brought to New York. In addition, she published book reviews, 
topical articles, annual lists of new Yiddish books, and bibli- 
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ographies of translations from Yiddish into English, and she 
co-edited a collection of essays on 19*- and early 20'-cen- 
tury Lithuanian Jewry, Profiles of a Lost World: Memoirs of 
East European Jewish Life before World War 11 (1999) with 
her father Hirsz Abramowicz. Abramowicz’s contributions as 
reference librarian and cultural gatekeeper were particularly 
noteworthy, and she received awards from several national 
library associations and Jewish organizations. Over the years 
she provided in-depth consultations to thousands of research- 
ers, including novelists, scholars, filmmakers, journalists, and 
genealogists. Through her personal experiences, professional 
training, intellectual engagement, and longevity, Abramow- 
icz came to personify the legacy of Eastern European Jewish 
civilization. She died in New York City. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Abramowicz, “The World of My Parents: 
Reminiscences,’ in: yrvo Annual, 23 (1996), 105-57; idem, Guardians 
of a Tragic Heritage: Reminiscences and Observations of an Eyewitness 
(1998); J. Sharlet, “Keeper of a Civilization,” in: The Book Peddler / Der 
Pakn-treger, 21 (1996), 9-21. 


[Zachary M. Baker (24 ed.)] 


ABRAMOWITZ, BINA (Fuchs; 1865-1953), Yiddish actress. 
At the age of 14, Bina Fuchs joined the chorus of Mogulesko’s 
company in Odessa and later acted with Naphtali Goldfaden’s 
troupe, being typecast in “mother” roles. After her marriage to 
Max Abramowitz, the couple toured Russia giving concerts, 
and in 1886 accompanied Mogulesko to the U.S. In New York 
she played with various Yiddish companies, including Maurice 
Schwartz's at the Jewish Art Theater. She created many roles in 
Jacob Gordin’s plays. Abramowitz also appeared in films made 
in the US. They include the silent movie Broken Hearts (1926), 
directed by Maurice Schwartz, and the Yiddish-language films 
The Unfortunate Bride (1932) and Yiskor (1933). 


[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


ABRAMOWITZ, DOV BAER (1860-1926), U.S. rabbi, re- 
ligious Zionist leader, and founding member of the Union of 
Orthodox Rabbis of America. Abramowitz was born in Lithu- 
ania but made aliyah together with his parents as a young boy. 
He was educated at the Ez Hayyim yeshivah in Jerusalem and 
appointed as a district rabbi in the city after receiving ordina- 
tion in 1885. Abramowitz left Israel for America in 1894, mov- 
ing first to Philadelphia, and later to New York City, where 
he served as the rabbi of Congregation Mishkan Israel. He 
quickly became a prominent figure in the Orthodox com- 
munity, admired for both his scholarship and his leadership 
abilities. While in New York, he published a text on the Jewish 
marriage code, a collection of sermons, and a multi-volume 
study of Jewish law as well as editing a short-lived scholarly 
journal. He also joined with Moses Matlin and Judah Ber- 
nstein to push for the establishment of a seminary to train 
English-speaking rabbis to serve American pulpits. The Rabbi 
Isaac Elchanan Yeshiva, the product of their combined labors, 
was founded in 1897. Five years later, he joined with a group of 
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other immigrant rabbis who had received their ordination at 
yeshivot in Europe and Palestine to form the Union of Ortho- 
dox Rabbis of America (Agudat ha-Rabbonim). Abramowitz 
moved to St. Louis, Missouri, in 1906 after accepting an offer 
to become head of the city’s bet din. This position provided 
Abramowitz with the status and time to pursue a variety of 
initiatives close to his heart. A passionate proponent of reli- 
gious Zionism, Abramowitz campaigned on behalf of the Miz- 
rachi movement, starting its first American office in 1910 and 
encouraging its expansion. Abramowitz was appointed as the 
president of the American Mizrachi at its founding in 1914. 
During World War 1 his focus shifted to easing the plight of the 
embattled Jewish communities of Eastern Europe. Abramow- 
itz collected money for the Central Relief Committee, the or- 
ganization established to rally the often fractious American 
Jewish community on behalf of their beleaguered brethren 
caught between opposing armies on the Eastern Front. Fol- 
lowing the war, Abramowitz returned to his Zionist activities, 
founding an organization to support emissaries who visited 
America to raise funds for Palestine. After over 25 years in 
America, Abramowitz returned to settle in Palestine in 1921. 
Among his writings are Dat Yisrael (1897-1905), Ketav ha-Dat 
(1900), and Kuntres Sefer Ketubbah (1900). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Sherman, Orthodox Judaism in America: 
A Biographical Dictionary and Sourcebook (1996); Universal Jewish 
Encyclopedia (1948). 


[Adam Mendelsohn (24 ed.)] 


ABRAMOWITZ, EMIL (1864-1922), physician, one of the 
first Social Democrats in Russia. Abramowitz was born in 
Grodno and studied in France. He was active in the movement 
in Minsk and Kiev in the 1880s. His wide education, personal 
warmth, and persuasiveness as an exponent of socialism en- 
abled him to influence numerous workers. The program he 
drew up for workers’ circles was followed for a long time in 
the Jewish labor movement. Abramowitz was imprisoned for 
his political activities and spent many years in exile in Sibe- 
ria, where he gained a reputation for his cultural activities and 
dedication to the medical profession. During World War 1 he 
served as an army doctor; in 1919 he was again imprisoned, 
as a Menshevik. The letters he wrote between 1914 and 1917 
reveal concern over the fate of Russian Jewry and pessimism 
as to its future. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Deyateli Revolyutsionnogo Dvizheniya v 
Rossii (Bio-Bibliograficheskiy slovar), s.v.; E. Tcherikower, Historishe 


Shriftn, 3 (1939), 410 ff. 
[Moshe Mishkinsky] 


ABRAMOWITZ, GRIGORI (pseudonyms: Zevi Abrahami, 
W. Farbman, and Michael Farbman; 18802-1933), Zionist 
socialist, publisher, and journalist. Born in Odessa, Russia, 
Abramowitz studied in Munich and Zurich where he became 
an active Zionist. At first sharing the ideology of the *Dem- 
ocratic Fraction, he later joined the Zionist socialist group 
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“Herut” in Zurich. As a supporter of the project for Jewish 
colonization in *Uganda, Abramowitz wrote a series of articles 
on “Zionism and the Uganda question” in the Zionist organ 
Yevreyskaya (Zhizn, 1905). For the *Zionist Socialist Workers 
Party he wrote on Jewish emigration and the economy. After 
withdrawing from public activities, Abramowitz founded a 
book-publishing firm. He lived in England from 1915 and 
while there contributed to English and American journals 
as an expert on Soviet affairs. His books include After Lenin 
(1924) and Five-Year Plan (1931). He founded the European 
Year Book in 1926. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: JC (June 2, 1933). 
[Moshe Mishkinsky] 


ABRAMOWITZ, HERMAN (1880-1947), Canadian rabbi. 
Born in Lithuania, Abramowitz moved to New York City with 
his family in 1890. He received a B.A. from the City College 
of New York (ccNy) in 1900 and was ordained at the *Jewish 
Theological Seminary (jTs) two years later. He was appointed 
rabbi at Montreal’s Shaar Hashomayim synagogue in 1902, 
where he served until his death 44 years later. In 1907 he was 
also the first student to earn a D.H.L. at jTs. 

Although Abramowitz initially felt some discomfort 
about being outside the United States (and later reminisced 
that his departure from New York for Montreal “was like pi- 
oneering on distant foreign fields”) he grew to embrace his 
congregation and Canadian Jewry. He was regarded an effec- 
tive, dignified, and caring spiritual leader. Many of his ser- 
mons were reprinted in the English-language Canadian Jew- 
ish press. He encouraged the congregational Sunday school 
and lay involvement in the synagogue. Abramowitz was also 
involved in Jewish communal life outside the synagogue. In 
his first decade in Montreal, he visited western farm colonies 
in Quebec and western Canada as a representative of the *Jew- 
ish Colonization Association. He was instrumental in raising 
funds for TB patients at Montreal's Mount Sinai Hospital, and 
in 1913 he was an expert witness on the Talmud in a law suit 
against the Quebec notary and journalist Plamondon, who 
delivered a speech (subsequently printed) accusing Jews of 
the *blood libel. 

With the outbreak of ww1, Abramowitz served as chap- 
lain to the Jewish soldiers in Canada. He held the rank of cap- 
tain. In the interwar period, he was on the board of the Fed- 
eration of Jewish Philanthropies of Montreal, the Montreal 
Talmud Torah, and the Montreal General Hospital. During 
wwiIit, although suffering from failing health, he chaired the 
Religious Welfare Committee of Canadian Jewish Congress. 
Abramowitz also left his mark on Conservative Judaism. In 
1926 he was elected president of the *United Synagogue of 
America, the first person from outside the United States. 

During Abramowitz’s tenure, Shaar Hashomayim be- 
came the congregation of Montreal's “uptown” elite. His con- 
gregants included the wealthiest members of the community, 
including factory owners at odds with their Jewish workers. 
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This may have led to suspicion of Abramowitz by the Jewish 
masses. Over time, however, he seems to have earned the re- 
spect of many of the “downtown” Jews and the Yiddish jour- 
nalist B.G. *Sack wrote a heartfelt obituary in the Yiddish 
daily, the Kanader Adler. 


[Richard Menkis (2™ ed.)] 


ABRAMOWITZ (Rein), RAPHAEL (1880-1963), socialist 
leader and writer. He was born in Dvinsk, Latvia, and from 
1899 took part in the activities of the illegal student move- 
ment in Riga, where he joined the *Bund in 1901. An out- 
standing speaker, prolific writer, and energetic organizer, he 
was speedily recognized as one of the chief spokesmen of the 
second generation of Bund leaders. In 1903-04, he was active 
in the “colonies” of the Russian students in Liége and Zurich. 
In 1905 he was elected a member of the central committee of 
the Bund and in 1906 became a member of the central com- 
mittee of the Russian Social Democratic Workers’ Party. Dur- 
ing the Russian Revolution of 1905, Abramowitz was the Bund 
candidate for the second Russian *Duma. He was arrested 
several times for his socialist activities and exiled to Siberia 
in 1910 but in 1911 succeeded in escaping abroad. Abramow- 
itz returned to Russia in 1917, and played a leading role as a 
Menshevik representative, notably in the All-Russian Central 
Executive Committee of the Soviet. After the October Revo- 
lution, he and Julius *Martov were included in the Menshe- 
vik faction which for a while believed that gradual democra- 
tization of the Bolshevik regime was possible. He opposed a 
contemplated merger of the Bund with the Communist Party 
and was among the founders of a separate “Social-Democratic 
Bund” (April 1920). At the end of 1920 Abramowitz went to 
Berlin, where the following year he and Martov founded the 
Menshevist organ Sotsialistitcheskiy Vestnik, which he contin- 
ued to edit until shortly before his death. Between 1923 and 
1929 he was a leading member of the executive of the Social- 
ist International. Abramowitz moved to Paris in 1939 and in 
1940 succeeded in reaching New York. 

Abramowitz was a contributor to the Yiddish Socialist 
Jewish Daily Forward and the monthly Zukunft, and a founder 
and editor of the Yiddish Algemayne Entsiklopedye (1934-50), 
and of The Jewish People, Past and Present (1946-55). He edited 
the laborite Modern Review (New York, 1947-50). His books 
include Lerbukh tsu der Geshikhte fun Yisroel (in collaboration 
with A. Menes, 1923); Der Teror gegen di Sotsialisten in Rusland 
un in Gruzye (in collaboration with Tsereteli and Sukhomolin, 
Yiddish, 1925; translated into French, German, and Dutch); 
two volumes of memoirs, In Tsvay Revolutsyes (1944) and The 
Soviet Revolution, 1917-1939 (1962). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 1 (1956), 12-16; Sotsialistitcheskiy Vest- 
nik, 43 (1963), nos. 3-4, 26-28. 

[Leon Shapiro] 


ABRAMS, “CAL” (Calvin Ross; 1924-1997), U.S. baseball 
player, lifetime .269 hitter over eight seasons, with 433 hits, 
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32 home runs, 257 runs, and 138 RBIs. Born in Philadelphia 
to Russian immigrant parents, he moved with his family to 
Brooklyn when he was a child. Having grown up in Brook- 
lyn in the shadow of Ebbets Field, Abrams fulfilled a life-long 
dream when he signed with the Brooklyn Dodgers after grad- 
uating from James Madison High School. But after two weeks 
in the minor leagues he was drafted into the army, where he 
served four years. Abrams spent three years in the minor 
leagues, winning the Southern Association championship with 
Mobile in 1947 while hitting .336. Abrams, who batted and 
threw left-handed, played for the Brooklyn Dodgers (1949-52), 
Cincinnati Reds (1952), Pittsburgh Pirates (1953-54), Balti- 
more Orioles (1954-55), and Chicago White Sox (1955), and 
had a perfect fielding percentage in three different seasons, 
1950, 1952, and 1956. Abrams is best remembered for one of 
the most famous plays in Dodger franchise history. In the final 
game of the 1950 season, with the Dodgers one game behind 
the Philadelphia Phillies in the pennant race, Abrams tried to 
score from second with two out in the bottom of the ninth ofa 
1-1 game on a hit by Duke Snider, but Abrams, who had been 
waved home by third base coach Milt Stock, was thrown out 
by the Phillies’ Richie Ashburn. Had Cal scored, the Dodgers 
would have won the game and forced a playoff with the Phil- 
lies for the pennant. Dick Sisler hit a three-run home run in 
the top of the tenth to win the game - and the pennant - for 
Philadelphia. It was the closest Abrams ever got to the post- 
season. Dodgers fans vilified Abrams for years but he was de- 
fended by both Ashburn and Phillies pitcher Robin Roberts 
for the play, who agreed with many others who said Abrams 
should not have been sent home by Stock. 


[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 


ABRAMS, CHARLES (1901-1970), U.S. housing and urban 
planning expert, lawyer, and author. Abrams, who was born 
in Vilna, was taken to the U.S. in 1904. Admitted to the New 
York bar in 1923, Abrams became involved in housing and ur- 
ban development both as a property owner and lawyer dur- 
ing the 1920s and 1930s when he campaigned for the preser- 
vation of Greenwich Village's historic streets and buildings. 
He laid the groundwork for U.S. public housing laws and, in 
the course of his career, held housing posts on the city, state, 
national, and international levels. These included counsel to 
the New York City Housing Authority (1934-37), and leader 
of, and adviser to, several UN housing missions, mostly to un- 
derdeveloped countries. Abrams was a state vice chairman 
of the New York State Liberal Party in the 1940s. From 1955 
to 1959 Abrams was chairman of the New York State Com- 
mission Against Discrimination and a member of Governor 
Harriman’s cabinet. In 1965 he chaired the committee whose 
recommendations led to the creation of the New York City 
Housing and Development Administration. 

Abrams lectured in housing and economics at the New 
School for Social Research (1936-60), and chaired both Co- 
lumbia University’s city planning department (1965) and its 
division of urban planning (1965-68). 

As housing columnist for the New York Post (1947-49), 
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Abrams vigorously exposed real estate abuses and inadequa- 
cies in city, state, and federal housing policies. His books in- 
clude: Revolution in Land (1937); Future of Housing (1946); 
Forbidden Neighbors (1955); and Man’ Struggle for Shelter 
(1964). 


ABRAMS, ELLIOTT (1948- ), U.S. neoconservative po- 
litical figure. After graduating from Harvard Law School in 
1973, Abrams worked in corporate law but quickly decided to 
pursue a career in politics and public service instead. Abrams 
volunteered in Senator Henry “Scoop” Jackson's 1972 bid for 
the Democratic Party’s presidential nomination, and in 1975, 
when Abrams was looking to get into politics, Jackson offered 
him a campaign staff position. 

After Jackson lost the presidential nomination to Jimmy 
Carter, Abrams remained in Washington, D.c., where he be- 
came chief legal counsel to newly elected Senator Daniel P. 
Moynihan (Dem., N.y.), another outspoken advocate of U.S. 
interventionism, and eventually became Moynihan's chief of 
staff. 

During these years, the Democratic Party, under the 
auspices of President Carter, softened its stance on the Soviet 
Union. Carter was accused by hawks of “giving up too much” 
in arms control negotiations with the Soviet Union. A minor 
coup detat ensued among several Jewish Democrats who had 
worked for Senator Jackson: Elliott *Abrams, Richard *Perle, 
Doug Feith, and Paul Wolfowitz switched to the Republican 
Party, supported Ronald Reagan in 1980, and began to espouse 
a political-intellectual ideology known as neoconservatism. 

Abrams was assistant undersecretary of inter-American 
affairs at the time of the Contras affair involving the illicit sale 
of weapons to Iran and the channeling of the receipts to the 
Contras. When he was called to testify before Congress, he 
claimed to have had no knowledge of any illegal activities. A 
later Independent Counsel investigation alleged that he had 
lied to Congress. He pleaded guilty to two counts of with- 
holding information from Congress. On November 15, 1991, 
the presiding judge, Aubrey E. Robinson, sentenced Abrams 
to two years probation and 100 hours of community service. 
On December 24, 1992, outgoing President George H.W. Bush 
granted Abrams a full pardon amid much controversy. 

From 1989 to 2002, Abrams wrote and worked for a num- 
ber of research and public policy organizations. He was a se- 
nior fellow at the Hudson Institute, a member of the Council 
on Foreign Relations, and a member of the National Advisory 
Council of the American Jewish Committee. He also served 
as president of the Ethics and Public Policy Center. In 2002, 
Abrams returned to public life. The younger President George 
W. Bush appointed Abrams to the post of senior director of the 
National Security Council, with responsibilities for the Middle 
East, a position that did not require the Senate confirmation 
that he was unlikely to get. 

Abrams was also the author of three books: Undue Pro- 
cess (1993), a scathing critique of the Office of Independent 
Counsel; Security and Sacrifice (1995), which urges an ag- 
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gressive U.S. foreign policy; and Faith or Fear: How Jews 
Can Survive in Christian America (1997), which argues that 
American Jewry would fare far better if it adopted conser- 
vative values and alliances, particularly with the Christian 
right. It was written with a grant from a prominent Conser- 


vative Foundation. 
[Yehuda Martin Hausman (2"¢ ed.)] 


ABRAMS, FLOYD M. (1936-_), U.S. lawyer. Abrams, who 
was born in New York, graduated from Cornell University 
and Yale Law School and achieved fame as the nation’s most 
prominent defender of the rights of the press under the First 
Amendment, arguing many important cases before the United 
States Supreme Court. At the law firm of Cahill, Gordon & 
Reindel, he argued more First Amendment and media cases 
before the Supreme Court than any lawyer in United States 
history. Perhaps his most important case involved the New 
York Times, which acquired a secret history of the United 
States policy in Vietnam from the administrations of Harry S. 
Truman through Lyndon B. Johnson in 1967, and begin print- 
ing it on June 13, 1971 (the war in Vietnam was still going on 
at the time). Abrams was co-counsel for the Times as the ad- 
ministration of Richard M. Nixon sought to enjoin the Times 
from printing the archive on grounds of national security. In 
a lower court decision, the government was able to bar the 
paper from printing the stories. The Times agreed to suspend 
publication while it awaited a decision in the Supreme Court. 
It was the first time in American history that the government 
exercised a prior restraint on the press. But the Times eventu- 
ally prevailed. The case reached the Supreme Court, which de- 
cided by a 6-3 vote that the government's case against releas- 
ing the material was not compelling and allowed the series to 
be printed. Over the years Abrams represented virtually every 
major media organization in First Amendment-related cases: 
CNN, ABC, NBC, CBS, Time, Business Week, The Nation, and 
Reader’s Digest, among others. Abrams was also counsel to 
the Brooklyn Museum in its legal battle with Mayor Rudolph 
Giuliani, who sought to close an art exhibition he considered 
blasphemous and in poor taste. In addition to his legal repre- 
sentation, Abrams was chairman of several American Bar As- 
sociation committees on freedom of speech and of the press. 
He served as a visiting lecturer at Yale Law School and William 
J. Brennan Jr. Visiting Professor of First Amendment Law at 
the Columbia University Graduate School of Journalism. 


[Stewart Kampel (274 ed.)] 


ABRAMS, MEYER H. (1912- ), U.S. literary critic and 
scholar. Born in Long Branch, New Jersey, Abrams was edu- 
cated at Harvard University, where he earned his bachelor’s 
and master’s degrees and, in 1940, his doctorate. He also stud- 
ied at Cambridge University in 1934 and 1935 with I.A. Rich- 
ards, author of Coleridge on Imagination (1934). Regarded 
as one of the most influential critics of Romantic literature, 
Abrams first established his reputation with his 1953 work The 
Mirror and the Lamp: Romantic Theory and the Critical Tra- 
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dition. Here Abrams defines Romanticism in terms of its “ex- 
pressive orientation.” He characterizes 18'b-century literature 
as a mirror, or “reflector,” which seeks to faithfully reflect the 
exterior world; 19*-century literature, on the other hand, is a 
lamp, or “projector,” which seeks to illuminate and express the 
inner life of the artist. With this metaphor, Abrams is consid- 
ered to have created a significant definition of English Roman- 
ticism, one that profoundly affected subsequent studies. 

In his later work, Natural Supernaturalism: Tradition and 
Revolution in Romantic Literature (1971), Abrams links Eng- 
lish and German Romanticism to a Judeo-Christian concep- 
tion of man’s fall, redemption, and return to paradise, and he 
uses Wordsworth’s “The Recluse” as the exemplar of his the- 
ory. Critical reception to Natural Supernaturalism was mixed, 
with Deconstructionists and New Historicists challenging its 
authority. Abrams’s 1989 work, Doing Things with Texts: Es- 
says in Criticism and Critical Theory, which includes previ- 
ously published essays, addresses these critiques and further 
elaborates his literary theory. 

During his long career at Cornell University, beginning 
in 1938, Meyer Abrams established a reputation as an esteemed 
Jewish scholar ina field previously dominated by non-Jewish 
academics. Professor emeritus at Cornell from 1983, Abrams 
is the recipient of numerous honors and awards, including a 
Ford Foundation fellowship in 1953, Guggenheim fellowships 
in 1958 and 1960, the James Russell Lowell Prize from the 
Modern Language Association of America in 1972 for Natu- 
ral Supernaturalism, and the Award for Literature from the 
American Academy and Institute of Arts and Letters in 1990. 
He served as general editor of The Norton Anthology of Eng- 
lish Literature (1962 and subsequent editions; founding editor 
emeritus of the 2005 edition) and was named a fellow of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences and the American 
Philosophical Society. 

[Dorothy Bauhoff (2"¢ ed.)] 


ABRAMS, ROBERT (1938-_), U.S. politician, attorney gen- 
eral of New York. Abrams received his B.A. from Columbia 
College in 1960 and graduated from New York University 
School of Law in 1963. In 1965, he was elected at the age of 27 
to the first of three terms in the New York State Assembly. In 
1978, he ran a successful campaign for attorney general of New 
York State, becoming the first Democrat to hold the position 
in 40 years. As attorney general, he commanded one of the 
largest law offices in the nation, overseeing 1,200 employees, 
including 475 attorneys in 14 different locations throughout 
the State of New York. Abrams remained attorney general for 
15 years. He is credited with altering New York’s abortion law, 
prosecuting organized crime figures, implementing environ- 
mental protection laws, and protecting victims’ rights (par- 
ticularly abused children). 

A leader among U.S. attorney generals, Abrams served 
as president of the National Association of Attorney Gener- 
als. His colleagues also awarded him the Wyman Award as an 
outstanding attorney general. In 1992, Abrams ran against in- 
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cumbent Senator Alphonse D’amato, losing by 1.2 percentage 
points. Married to an observant Jewish woman, he would not 
campaign or work on Friday evening or Sabbath morning, and 
considered it a professional requirement to be more lax Satur- 
day afternoon. Subsequently he worked as an attorney for the 
law firm Strook & Strook & Lavan LLP in New York. 


[Yehuda Martin Hausman (2"¢ ed.)] 


ABRAMSKY, YEHEZKEL (1886-1976), talmudic scholar. 
Abramsky was born in Lithuania. He studied at the yeshi- 
vot of Telz, Mir, and Slobodka as well as under Hayyim *So- 
loveichik of Brisk. He achieved a reputation as a profound tal- 
mudic scholar and active communal worker. During World 
War 1 and the Russian Revolution he wandered in Russia and 
applied himself to learning, lecturing, and strengthening re- 
ligious life. He was appointed rabbi of Slutsk and Smolensk. 
In 1928 Abramsky and S.J. Zevin published Yagdil Torah, a 
periodical dedicated to strengthening Torah study in the un- 
favorable conditions of the Soviet Union. It was probably the 
last Jewish religious periodical published in the Soviet Union 
for nearly 60 years. In 1930 he was arrested as a “counter-revo- 
lutionary.” Abramsky was sentenced to hard labor in Siberia, 
but, after two years, his wife and friends succeeded in obtain- 
ing his release. He went to London, where he was appointed 
rabbi of the Machzike Hadath congregation, and subsequently 
became dayyan of the London bet din. He became a British 
subject in 1937. In London, his strong personality was largely 
responsible for the influence of traditional Orthodoxy in the 
official community. He was appointed a member of the Moezet 
Gedolei ha-Torah of *Agudat Israel. In 1951 he retired and took 
up residence in Jerusalem, where he became a significant fig- 
ure in the yeshivah world. Abramsky wrote Divrei Mamonot 
(1939) and Erez Yisrael (1945), but his scholarly fame rests on 
his Hazon Yehezkel, a 24-volume commentary on the Tosefta, 
with his novellae (first volume, 1925). In 1955 he was awarded 
the Israel Prize. Several of his responsa were published in 
London (1937). In Israel he was recognized as a rabbi of great 
stature, and his funeral in Jerusalem was attended by an esti- 
mated 40,000 mourners. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


[Mordechai Hacohen] 


ABRAMSON, 18-19" century family of German medal- 
ists and engravers. 

JACOB ABRAHAM (1723-1800), born in Poland, worked 
in the mints of Berlin, Stettin, Koenigsberg, and Dresden. In 
1752, Frederick 11 of Prussia appointed him medalist at the 
Berlin mint. Abraham struck 33 commemorative medals, 
among them one in memory of Moses *Mendelssohn. His 
son, ABRAHAM (1754-1811), studied with his father and with 
Tassaert at the Berlin Kunstakademie. Working at first with 
his father but after 1784 on his own, he produced a series of 
medals depicting German scholars. The first medal, of Moses 
Mendelssohn, which he did with his father, was followed by 
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many others including Lessing and Kant. He worked as his 
father’s assistant from 1771, but was appointed royal medalist 
in 1782 and in this function cut mainly mint dies and worked 
at portrait medals in wax; after 1786 he exhibited them at the 
Kunstakademie. Aided by a government grant, he made a tour 
of Vienna, Venice, and Rome from 1788 to 1792. Beside his 
work for the mint Abraham received government commis- 
sions for commemorative medals and wax portraits. He also 
executed work for Russia and several German states, among 
them a medal to celebrate Jewish emancipation in Westpha- 
lia in 1808. Abraham also did private work, such as medals of 
Markus *Herz (1803), and Daniel *Itzig (1793). His signature 
was Abr, A/S, N, or sometimes just A. Of his lapidary work 
only a carnelian with the portrait of Frederick William 11 is 
known. In 1792 Abramson was member of the Berlin Akad- 
emie der Kuenste and of other similar bodies. 

His brother, MICHAEL JACOB (1750-1825), was also an 
engraver. He exhibited after 1787 at the Berlin Kunstakademie 
but apparently later emigrated to Scandinavia. His works in- 
clude a copper-plate engraving of Zevi Hirsch *Levin, chief 
rabbi of Berlin (1798). It is suspected but unconfirmed that 
he was baptized. HIRSCH (d. 1800), another son of Jacob, also 
worked as an engraver at the Berlin mint. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: C.T. Hoffman, Jacob Abraham und Abra- 
ham Abramson, 55 Jahre Berliner Medallienkunst: 1755-1810 (1927); A. 
Kirchstein, Juedische Graphiker: 1625-1825 (1918); D.M. Friedenberg 
(ed.), Great Jewish Portraits in Metal (1963). 


ABRAMSON, JERRY EDWIN (1946- ), U.S. politician. 
Born in Louisville, Kentucky, Abramson graduated from In- 
diana University (1968). After having served in the U.S. Army 
between 1969 and 1971, for which he received a medal for 
meritorious service, he returned to law school and was grad- 
uated from Georgetown School of Law in 1973. He then en- 
tered private practice with Greenbaum, Doll, and McDonald, 
where he became a partner and immediately became active in 
Democratic politics, first as a member of the Board of Alder- 
man and later as general counsel to Kentucky Governor John 
Y. Brown. He was elected mayor of Louisville in 1986, a posi- 
tion he held for 12 years. A national leader, he was president of 
the U.S. Conference of Mayors in 1993-94 and vice chair of the 
Democratic Platform Committee when his fellow southerner 
Bill Clinton ran for president in 1992. He chaired the Clinton 
reelection efforts for Kentucky. After being barred for reelec- 
tion by term limits, Abramson became mayor once again after 
the government of Louisville had been regionalized, serving 
from 2003 as Louisville metro mayor. 


[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


ABRAMSON, JESSE (1904-1979), U.S. sportswriter. Known 
as the leading track and field writer in the U.S., Abramson 
was the first person from the media to be elected to the Na- 
tional Track & Field Hall of Fame, in 1981. He witnessed ev- 
ery Olympics from 1928 until 1976, as a reporter for the New 
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York Herald Tribune, for the International Herald-Tribune in 
1972, and as foreign press liaison at the 1968 and 1976 Games. 
His obituary in the New York Times noted: “Colleagues called 
him “The Brain, in recognition of his profound knowledge 
of track and his phenomenal memory for detail” Abramson 
was honored with the Grantland Rice Award of the Sports- 
men Brotherhood, the James J. Walker Award for service to 
boxing, and the career achievement award from the New York 
Track Writers Association. He was a founder and long-time 
president of the N.y. Track Writers Association, which pres- 
ents the annual Jesse Abramson Award to the outstanding 
athlete of the year. Abramson also reported on football and 
boxing, serving as president of the New York Football Writers 
Association, and was awarded the Boxing Writers’ Association 
of America Nat Fleischer Memorial Award for Excellence in 
Boxing Journalism in 1976. 


[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 


ABRAMSON, SHRAGA (1915-1996), rabbinic scholar. Born 
in Ciechanowiec, in the district of Bialystok, Poland, he re- 
ceived rabbinic ordination in 1936, in which year he immi- 
grated to Erez Israel where he continued his education in 
various yeshivot and at the Hebrew University. He served on 
the faculty of the Jewish Theological Seminary in New York 
from 1952 until 1958, the final year as associate professor. From 
1958 he was professor of Talmud, Geonica, and rishonim at the 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem. His scholarly contributions 
are to be found in the areas of Talmud, Geonica, rabbinic He- 
brew, biblical exegesis and interpretation in the Middle Ages, 
medieval Hebrew poetry and literature, and medieval Hebrew 
philology. They are noteworthy for their erudition in talmu- 
dic and rabbinic literature and their disciplined scientific re- 
search methods. His main field, however, is Geonica to which 
he has made important contributions. He was awarded the 
Israel Prize for Jewish studies in 1974. 

His most important published work was R. Nissim Gaon 
(Heb., 1965). Among his earlier works are critical editions 
of R. Samuel ha-Nagid, Ben Mishlei (1948) and Ben Kohelet 
(1953). His other published works include Massekhet Avodah 
Zarah (1957), a publication of a manuscript of the tractate Avo- 
dah Zarah of the Babylonian Talmud; Massekhet Bava Batra 
(1958), a Hebrew translation of the tractate Bava Batra of the 
Babylonian Talmud; Ba-Merkazim u-va-Tefuzot bi-Tekufat 
ha-Geonim (1965), on the geonic period; Bi-Leshon Kodemim 
(1965), a study in medieval Hebrew poetry; and Sheloshah 
Sefarim shel R. Yehudah ibn Balaam. 


[Israel Francus] 


ABRASS, OSIAS (Joshua; 1829-1883), Russian hazzan and 
synagogue composer. He was born in Berdichev and became 
known as “Pitshe Odesser” (“The Mite from Odessa’) when 
as a boy he gained fame for his soprano solos in the choir of 
his teacher, Bezalel Shulsinger in Odessa. Abrass also stud- 
ied with *Sulzer in Vienna. He was hazzan and choir leader 
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in Tarnopol in 1840 and in Lvov in 1842. In 1858 he became 
chief hazzan in the Odessa synagogue, the largest in Russia. 
Abrass’ phenomenal vocal performance as well as his contri- 
butions to synagogal choir music enhanced the fame of this 
synagogue and set new standards in Eastern European litur- 
gical singing. His sole printed work was Simrat-Joh; Gottes- 
dienstliehe Gesaenge der Israeliten (1874) for cantor and choir. 
His virtuosity in coloratura was compared with that of Ade- 
lina Patti, the great soprano, as exemplified by his “Simrat- 
Joh” No. 27, or the following “ornamental extension” of the 
note E-flat (ibid. No. 32): 


























Abrass’ 39 published compositions may be judged best as a 
further attempt to connect the traditional meshorerim style 
with Western choral music. He uses chordal harmony, effects 
learned from Rossini (No. 10), and even fugato technique (No. 
18) only to embellish a basically monodic melody. See also G. 
Ephros, Cantorial Anthology, 1 (1919), no. 51. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Friedmann, Lebensbilder, 2 (1921), 73-79; 
Idelsohn, in: Ha-Toren, 11 (1924), 138-54; E. Zaludkowski, Kulturtre- 
ger fun der Yidisher Liturgie (1930), 67-71; Sendrey, Music, index; A. 
Rosen (ed.), Geshikhte fun Khazones (1924). 


[Hanoch Avenary] 


ABRAVANEL, MAURICE (de) (1903-1993), conductor. 
Born in Salonika, Abravanel studied at Lausanne Univer- 
sity, and in Zurich and Berlin. He began his career in 1924 
as conductor at the Zwickau Municipal Theater. Before leav- 
ing Germany in 1933, he had already conducted at the Berlin 
Opera, and subsequently he conducted ballet performances 
in Paris, London, and at the Rome Opera. He toured Austra- 
lia with the British National Opera Company before moving 
to the United States in 1936, where he conducted at the Met- 
ropolitan (1936) and in Chicago (1940-41). In 1946, he con- 
ducted musicals such as *Weill’s Lady in the Dark for a season 
on Broadway. In 1947, he became conductor of the Utah State 
Symphony Orchestra at Salt Lake City, which he made into 
one of the most adventurous and remarkable musical bodies 
in the United States based in a small city. Abravanel was also 
a professor at the University of Utah. 


[Max Loppert (24 ed.)] 


ABRECH (or Abrek; Heb. 7728, avrekh), probably a com- 
mand or a title. After deputizing Joseph, Pharaoh “had him 
ride in the chariot of his second-in-command, and they cried 
before him, ‘Abrek!’” (Gen. 41:43; cf. the Persian ceremony in 
Esth. 6:11). The exact meaning of the word is uncertain. One 
view equates the word with Egyptian “ib-r.k, “attention!” or 
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“have a care.” A difficulty according to this view is that the sin- 
gular suffix k appears where one would expect the plural suffix 
tn. Another view (reminiscent of the ancient Jewish derivation 
from brk (“kneel”)) notes that brk (borrowed from Semitic) 
means “render homage” in Egyptian and that the initial alef 
of Abrek may possibly be equated with the Egyptian impera- 
tive prefix ’; proponents of this interpretation therefore trans- 
late “kneel!” or “render homage!” This command is similar 
to the later Egyptian command of homage “to the ground! to 
the ground!” Both kneeling and complete prostration as acts 
of homage are represented in Egyptian art. Others take the 
word as a title, citing the Akkadian abarakku, “chief steward 
of a private or royal household” (I.J. Gelb et al., The Chicago 
Assyrian Dictionary, vol. 1, pt. 1, pp. 32-5); note Gen. 41:40a: 
“You shall be in charge of my house....” None of these views 
is free of difficulty, and the question remains open. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Lambdin, in: Jaos, 73 (1953), 146; J. Ver- 
gote, Joseph en Egypte (1959), 135ff., 151. 
[Jeffrey Howard Tigay] 


ABSABAN, SOLOMON (d. 1592), scholar of Safed and dis- 
ciple of Isaac *Luria. Solomon was a friend and contemporary 
of Moses *Alshekh and studied under Joseph *Caro. It is prob- 
able that, like Alshekh, he was among those ordained by Caro. 
From 1562 his signature appeared on letters and decisions to- 
gether with those of Joseph Caro and Moses di *Trani. In 1571 
he joined them in excommunicating the physician Daoud, an 
opponent of Joseph *Nasi. In a manuscript responsum (Ox- 
ford, 832, n. 23) his signature appears at the head of the list of 
leading rabbis of Safed. Absaban taught in the talmudic acad- 
emies of Safed, where Jacob *Abulafia was among his students. 
In 1582 he served as av bet din of Safed. Absaban associated 
with the mystics there, and was a friend of Eleazar b. Moses 
*Azikri, who referred to him as distinguished in wisdom, pi- 
ety, and holiness. Ultimately he settled in Damascus where he 
presided over the yeshivah until his death. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore, 39a, 40a, 41b, 43a; Neubauer, 
Chronicles, 1 (1887), 151. 


ABSALOM (Heb. 047028 ,O?WAN ,Oi>W3IN), third son of 
*David, born during his reign in Hebron, probably about 
1007/06 B.C.E. 


In the Bible 

Absalom was the son of Maacah, the daughter of King Tal- 
mai of Geshur. When his half brother Amnon dishonored his 
full sister Tamar (11 Sam. 13:1-20), he considered himself the 
avenger of her honor and ordered Amnon killed at a shearing 
feast on his estate, to which he had invited all the king’s sons 
(ibid. 13:23-29). Fearing David's wrath, he took refuge at the 
court of his grandfather, probably a vassal-king of David by 
that time (c. 987 B.c.E.). Meanwhile, *Joab took up his cause 
with the king and obtained David's permission for Absalom 
to return to Jerusalem without fear of punishment; later a 
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full reconciliation was effected between the two (ibid. 14:33; 
C. 983 B.C.E.). 

Probably David’s second son, Chileab (11 Sam. 3:3) or 
Daniel (1 Chron. 3:1), either died young or was mentally or 
physically handicapped, because it was Absalom, the next 
oldest son of David, who was the most obvious candidate for 
the succession. He was a handsome man of prepossessing ap- 
pearance, a glib tongue, and winning manners (11 Sam. 14:25; 
15:2-6), and seems to have gained a great deal of popularity 
among the common people as well. Though strong headed 
and willful, he knew how to bide his time in order to achieve 
his desires (cf. ibid. 13:20) and how to work for that end (cf. 
ibid. 14:28-30). 

Considering these qualities, it is difficult to under- 
stand what induced him to plot a revolt against his father 
(c. 979 B.C.E.); but since there was no strict law that David’s 
successor must be his oldest living son, perhaps Absalom was 
worried by the influence of David's favorite wife Bath-Sheba 
and the possibility that David might, as he eventually did, pro- 
claim his oldest son by her his successor. 

Be that as it may, the plot was carefully planned at Hebron 
(cf. 11 Sam. 15:7). The revolt seems to have enjoyed wide sup- 
port in Judah, which was perhaps offended by the old king’s 
refusal to show any palpable preference for his own tribesmen, 
as well as among other Israelite tribes, who were dissatisfied 
with the gradual bureaucratization of the kingdom and the 
curtailment of tribal rights. 

David retreated with his immediate entourage - body- 
guards (the gibborim), foreign mercenaries (the Cherethites 
and Pelethites), 600 Gittites, and some of the people who re- 
mained loyal to him - to Transjordan. At the same time, he 
took care to leave a “fifth columnist” in Jerusalem in the per- 
son of *Hushai the Archite, and with him two intelligence 
messengers, *Ahimaaz and Jonathan, the sons of the two high 
priests. Hushai succeeded in persuading Absalom to reject 
his adviser *Ahithophel’s sensible proposal to pursue the old 
king and defeat him before he could find further support. 
In the subsequent battle in Transjordan (in the forest of 
Ephraim) Absalom’s tribal levees proved no match for Da- 
vid’s veteran mercenaries under Ittai the Gittite, who was sup- 
ported by the loyal Israelites under Joab and Abishai. Absalom 
was caught by his head in a thick tree and killed on Joab’s 
orders, which contravened the express command of David 
to spare his life (11 Sam. 18:9). The king’s mourning for his 
son almost cost him the support of his loyal troops (ibid. 
19:1-9). 

Absalom had no son, which prompted him to erect a 
memorial monument for himself (ibid. 18:18; cf. however ibid. 
14:27); he apparently had a daughter, Maacah, who was named 
for his mother and who later married her cousin *Rehoboam 
and became the latter’s favorite queen and mother of the heir- 
apparent *Abijam. 


[Encyclopaedia Hebraica] 
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In the Aggadah 

Although the Bible stated that it was by his head and not specif- 
ically by his hair that Absalom was caught, the rabbis assume 
that it was by his hair and make of his death a homily on false 
ambition, unfilial conduct, and poetic justice. Of the perfect 
physical qualities ascribed to Adam, Absalom is regarded as 
having inherited his hair (Pirkei Rabbenu ha-Kadosh, in L. 
Grueenhut, Likkutim, 3 (1899), 72). It grew so luxuriantly that 
although he had taken the Nazirite vow prohibiting the cut- 
ting of the hair, he was permitted to trim it from time to time 
(Nazir 5a). It was his hair, in which he gloried, which brought 
about his death (Sotah 1:8). He was caught “in the heart of a 
tree” (11 Sam. 18:14). “But did one ever hear of a tree having a 
heart. This turn of phrase teaches that when a man becomes 
so heartless as to make war on his own father, nature takes on 
a heart to avenge the deed” (Mekh. Shirata 6). So unforgiv- 
able was his conduct that he is enumerated among those who 
have no share in the world to come (Sanh. 103b). In Exodus 
Rabbah 1:1 he is cited as one of the exemplars of “spare the rod 
and spoil the child.” His abode is in hell where he is in charge 
of ten heathen nations (A. Jellinek, Beit ha-Midrash, 2 (1938), 
50) but David’s lament saved him from the extreme penalties 
of hell (Sot. 10b). 


[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 


In Folklore 

In Jewish folk sayings and in Palestinian legends clustered 
around the Pillar of Absalom (Yad Avshalom) in the Kidron 
Valley of Jerusalem, rebellious Absalom serves as an example 
of punishments inflicted upon sons transgressing the Fifth 
Commandment. According to the report from Jerusalem 
(1666) of a French Christian pilgrim (Bernardin Surius), the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem used to bring their children to the 
tomb of Absalom to shout and throw stones at it, stressing the 
end of wicked children who did not revere their parents. 


[Dov Noy] 


In the Arts 

In Western literature Absalom has been regarded as a sym- 
bol of manly beauty. The subject inspired a medieval mystery 
play and several Elizabethan dramas. George Peele’s The Love 
of King David and Fair Bethsabe (1599) deals at length with 
Absalom’s rebellion, which is blamed on David's illicit love af- 
fair with Bath-Sheba, and in tune with the bloodthirsty taste 
of the era shows the unfortunate prince, suspended by his 
hair from a tree, being done to death by Joab. John Dryden’s 
Absalom and Achithophel (1681), a political satire in verse, 
presents Charles 11 as David, Charles’ illegitimate son the 
Duke of Monmouth as Absalom, and Lord Shaftesbury as the 
false counselor Ahithophel. Some 20'-century works based 
on this theme are Absalom (1920), a translation of a Japanese 
play by Torahiko K6ri; Howard Spring’s novel O Absalom 
(1938; later reissued in the U.S.A. as My Son, My Son); and 
William Faulkner’s novel Absalom, Absalom (1936). 
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Some artists in the late Middle Ages interpreted Absa- 
lom’s death as a prefiguration of the Crucifixion. Parts of the 
story occasionally appear in illuminated manuscripts, such as 
the Winchester Bible, a French Bible moralisée (1250) now in 
Toledo, and the 14"*-century Anglo-Norman Queen Mary's 
Psalter (British Museum), which illustrates most of the bibli- 
cal narrative. Absalom’s end also appears in an Italian 15"*-cen- 
tury pavement mosaic in Siena Cathedral. The Reconciliation 
of David and Absalom (1642) was painted by *Rembrandt. The 
Pillar of Absalom (Yad Avshalom), which stands on the tra- 
ditional site of Absalom’s burial place, is one of several sepul- 
chral monuments in the Kidron Valley, Jerusalem, that date 
from the Second Temple and Roman periods. The monument 
is executed in the late Hellenistic style, however, and its link 
with Absalom does not predate the 16" century. 

David's lament for Absalom has inspired a number of 
composers, notably Heinrich Schuetz, whose motet for bass 
solo and trombone quartet Fili mi Absalon (in Symphoniae 
Sacrae vol. 1 (1629), no. 13) is a masterly work. No less poi- 
gnant is Lugebat David Absalon: Absalon fili mi, a four-voice 
motet by Josquin des Prés, written a century earlier. In the 16 
century Jacob Hand (Gallus) arranged a notable setting of the 
lament. A number of oratorios, mainly of the 18 century, de- 
scribe Absalom’s rebellion and death. A recent composition is 
David Weeps for Absalom (1947), a work for voice and piano 
by David *Diamond. The Judeo-Spanish song “Triste estaba 
el Rey David” (arranged for choir by Joaquin Rodrigo, 1950), 
tells the story of Absalom’s rebellion in romantic form. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: BIBLE: S. Yeivin, Mehkarim be-Toledot Yisrael 
ve-Arzo (1960), 196-7, 236-9; Tadmor, in: Journal of World History, 11 
(1968), 49-57; Bright, Hist, 187-90; E.Auerbach, Wueste und gelobtes 
Land, 1 (1932), 201-2, 232-6, 273; Noth, Hist Isr, 199-200, 219-220; Alt, 
Essays on Old Testament History and Religion (1967), 318, 329; 297 ff. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A Rofé, in: E. Blum (ed), Mincha: Festgabe 
fuer Rolf Rendtdorff zum 75. Geburtstag (2000), 217-28. AGGADAH: 
Ginzberg, Legends, 4 (1947), 94-5, 104-73 6 (1946), 266 ff. FOLKLORE: 
Z. Vilnay, Legends of Palestine (1932), 107-9. ARTS: L. Réau, Iconog- 
raphie de lart chrétien, 2, pt. 1 (1956), 125-38; T. Ehrenstein, Das Alte 
Testament im Bilde (1923), 577-601; The Bible in Art (1956), 173; EM, 
1 (1965), 68-69. 


ABSALOM (1) Judah Maccabaeus’ ambassador in 164 B.C.E. 
(11 Macc. 11:17). (2) The father of Mattathias and Jonathan, 
who both held high commands during the Maccabean wars 
(1 Macc. 11:70 and 13:11; Jos., Ant., 13:161, 202). (3) The younger 
son of John Hyrcanus 1. Upon the death of his father, Absa- 
lom was imprisoned by his brother Aristobulus 1 and released 
when Alexander Yannai ascended the throne. He played a 
prominent part in the defense of Jerusalem against Pompey, 
but was captured by him (Jos., Ant., 14:71; cf. Wars, 1:154). 
(4) Jewish partisan leader at the beginning of the Roman War. 
He was associated with the Sicarii leader *Menahem b. Judah, 
and called by Josephus “his most eminent supporter in his 
tyranny.’ When *Eleazar son of Ananias, the captain of the 
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Temple, turned against Menahem and assassinated him, Ab- 
salom shared his fate (Jos., Wars, 2:448). Because of his views 
regarding the Zealots and Qumran, Cecil *Roth identified him 
with the Absalom mentioned in the Pesher (“Commentary”) 
on Habakkuk found at Qumran (1 QpHab), but few scholars 
would accept this. (5) The name Absalom appears on an os- 
suary from Givat ha-Mivtar and in a tomb inscription from 
Silwan, both dated to before 70 c.z. The name “abshi,’ per- 
haps an abbreviation of Absalom, appears in a deed on pa- 
pyrus of 131 c.E. from Wadi Muraba’at. (6) A Late Hellenistic 
tomb monument named after Absalom, David’s rebellious 
son (11 Sam. 3:3), is situated in the Kidron Valley, west of the 
Temple Mount, in Jerusalem. The style of the tomb, which 
shows Orientalizing architectural influences, suggests a first 
century B.c.£. date for the time it was hewn. Recent work on 
this monument by J. Zias and E. Puech has brought to light 
a Byzantine inscription in Greek next to the entrance to the 
tomb which refers not to Absalom but to the father of John 
the Baptist. It reads: “This is the tomb of Zachariah, martyr, 
very pious priest, father of John.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Roth, The Dead Sea Scrolls: A New His- 
torical Approach (19657), 13-14, 74ff. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. 
Ilan, Lexicon of Jewish Names in Late Antiquity. Part 1: Palestine 
330 B.C.E-200 C.E. (2002). 


[Abraham Schalit and Cecil Roth / Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


ABSALOM, MONUMENT OF. Situated in the Kidron Val- 
ley, close to the Temple Mount in Jerusalem, are a number of 
monumental rock-hewn tombs of which one has been attrib- 
uted by tradition to Absalom in reference to 11 Samuel 18:18, 
where it is stated that Absalom set up for himself a “pillar” in 
the King’s Valley. In Arabic it is known as “Tantour Firaoun” 
(pharaoh’s crown). This monument is a prominent feature in 
the topography of Jerusalem and was frequently commented 
upon by travelers and pilgrims since medieval times. The 
monument is freestanding and the lower part was rock-cut, 
whereas the upper part — hat-like in appearance - was built 
out of finely carved ashlars in a local architectural style utiliz- 
ing Hellenistic features. The monument has been studied by 
many scholars since the 19» century: C. Clermont-Ganneau 
dug there, H. Vincent made a detailed study, and a substan- 
tial study of this and the other funerary monuments in the 
Kidron Valley was made by N. Avigad in the 1950s. Excava- 
tions around the foot of the monument were made by E. Oren 
in the 1970s, but the results remain unpublished. Probably the 
best short descriptions appear in guidebooks published by K. 
Prag and J. Murphy-O’Connor. Access to the entrance to the 
inner tomb chamber is from the south. The entrance led to a 
rock-hewn chamber which was originally square with a bench 
within an arcosolium on the west side, with a ceiling with a 
sunken panel decorated with a central wreath and four circles 
in relief, and with a fine carved cornice along the junction be- 
tween ceiling and walls. The style of the monument suggests 
a date late in the Early Roman period, i.e., the first century 
C.E., contrary to some scholars who have suggested a date in 
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the first century B.c.£. The internal chamber underwent ma- 
jor changes in the Byzantine period, 4'*-6" centuries C.E., 
and it was probably converted into a reclusive cell for a Byz- 
antine monk. Above the entrance to the tomb are faint Greek 
inscriptions which were first recorded by J. Zias in 2000. Ac- 
cording to Emile Puech, one of these inscriptions is of Byz- 
antine age and mentions Zacharias, father of John the Baptist: 
“This is the tomb of Zachariah, martyr, very pious priest, fa- 
ther of John.” The adjacent complex of tomb chambers asso- 
ciated with the monument contained a chapel and was held 
to mark the graves of St. Zacharias, St. Simeon, and St. James 
(the first bishop of Jerusalem) in the 12'” century. Traces of 
medieval wall paintings are visible on some of the chamber 
walls. Within the interior chamber of the monument itself is 
a late medieval three-line Hebrew inscription (“Shamsi ben ... 
[unclear]” - incorrectly read by Dalman in 1914) which was 
probably incised by a Jewish traveler to Jerusalem. In the 19‘ 
century a bridge for a road crossing over the Kidron Valley 
existed in front of the funerary monument and is evident in 
old photographs (e.g., F Bedford, 1862). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Slousch, “The Excavations Around the 
Monument of Absalom, in: Proceedings of the Jewish Palestine Ex- 
ploration Society, 1 (1925), 7-30; G. Dalman, “Inschriften aus Palas- 
tina,” in: ZDPV, 37:6 (1914), 137-38; N. Avigad, Ancient Monuments in 
the Kidron Valley (1954); K. Prag, Jerusalem (Blue Guide) (1989); J.M. 
O’Connor, The Holy Land (1992). 


[Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


ABSALON (1964-1993), Israeli sculptor. Absalon was born in 
Ashdod as Meir Eshel and adopted the name Absalon when 
he arrived in Paris in the late 1980s. He won his reputation 
as an artist from the 1:1 scale architectural models that he 
constructed of idealized living units. These wooden models, 
painted white, demonstrate an obsession with order, arrange- 
ment, and containment, and have associations both of protec- 
tive shelters and monastic cells. His sculptures are reminiscent 
of the works of the Russian constructivists, the Dutch De Stijl, 
and Le Corbusier. His last exhibition was of Six Cellules in 
Paris in 1993. Absalon died of arps at the age of 28. 


[Shaked Gilboa (2™4 ed.)] 


ABSE, DANNIE (1923-_), English poet. Abse was born in 
Cardiff. After four years in the Royal Air Force in World War 11 
he qualified as a doctor. From 1947 to 1954 he edited and pub- 
lished the magazine Poetry and Poverty. Although his work 
included fiction and drama, he was primarily a poet. Abse 
has thought deeply about the Holocaust, and his challenge to 
God to explain Himself to man (in “The Abandoned”) is in 
the Hebraic tradition. His verse collections include After Every 
Green Thing (1949); Walking Under Water (1952); Tenants of 
the House (1957); Poems. Golders Green (1962); Selected Poems 
(1963); and Small Desperation (1968). He wrote two novels, Ash 
ona Young Man's Sleeve (1954) and Some Corner of an English 
Field (1956); and two dramas, Fire in Heaven (1956) and Three 
Questor Plays (1967). Abse’s White Coat; Purple Coat: Col- 
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lected Poems 1948-1988 appeared in 1991. He has also written 
two volumes of autobiography, published in 1974 and 2001. 
His brother LEO ABSE (1917— ) was a Labour member of the 
British Parliament for a Welsh seat from 1958 until 1997. He 
introduced bills liberalizing legislation governing homosex- 
uality (1967) and divorce (1968). A solicitor, Leo Abse wrote 
“psychobiographies” of British politicians Margaret Thatcher 
and Tony Blair. 

[Jon Silkin / William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 


ABT, ISAAC ARTHUR (1867-1955), U.S. pediatrician. Abt, 
who was born in Wilmington, Illinois, served as professor 
of pediatrics at Northwestern University (1897-1902), Rush 
Medical College (1902-08), and again at Northwestern from 
1908. He was the first president of the American Academy 
of Pediatrics (1931). Abt wrote prolifically on clinical, social, 
and experimental subjects in the field of pediatrics and wrote 
an encyclopedic eight-volume work Pediatrics (1923-36). The 
section dealing with nutritional disturbances in infancy is of 
particular significance. He was the first American pediatrician 
to use protein milk in the treatment of diarrhea in infants. His 
work The Baby’s Food was published in 1917. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.R. Kagan, Jewish Contributions to Medicine 
in America (1939), 147-50; idem, Jewish Medicine (1952), 364; Journal 
of the American Medical Association, 159 (1955), 1785; Parmelee, in: 
B.S. Veeder (ed.), Pediatric Profiles (1957), 109-16. 


[Suessmann Muntner] 


ABTERODE (Abedroth, Aptrod), DAVID BEN MOSES 
ELIAKIM (d. 1728), rabbinic author. Apparently he was born 
at Abterode near Frankfurt where he served as dayyan. He 
wrote a commentary on Sefer Hasidim and glosses on litur- 
gical poems. All his manuscripts were destroyed in the great 
fire of Frankfurt in 1711. His son Solomon (Zalman) rewrote 
from memory the commentary on Sefer Hasidim and pub- 
lished it together with the text (1724); other editions contain 
an abridged version of the commentary only. Jacob Emden 
criticized the commentary (Sheelot Ya'vez, 1:160), which Jo- 
seph David *Sinzheim, the author's great-grandson, defended 
in his book Yad David (1799), 28d (on Shab. 81a). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or, no. 768; M. Horovitz, Frank- 
furter Rabbinen, 2 (1883), 73; idem, Avnei Zikkaron (1901), 202-3, no. 
1938; J. Freimann, in: J. Wistinetzki (ed.), Sefer Hasidim (1924), 9; R. 
Margaliot (ed.), Sefer Hasidim (1957), 7 (introd.). 
[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


ABTSHUK, AVRAHAM (Avrom; 1897-1937), Soviet Yid- 
dish writer and critic. Born in Lutsk, Volhynia, he lived in 
Kiev after 1921. In the late 1920s and 1930s he was associated 
with the Jewish Research Institute of the Ukrainian Academy 
of Science in Kiev. In 1926 he began contributing short stories 
to the Kharkov-based literary journal Di Royte Velt and is best 
known for Hershl Shamay (1929; part 2, 1934), an occasionally 
humorous narrative which deals with the industrialization of 
Jewish workers under the Soviets. Abtshuk’s Etyudn un Ma- 
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teryaln tsu der Geshikhte fun der Yidisher Literatur-Bavegung in 
ES.R.R. (“Studies and Materials for the History of the Yiddish 
Literature Movement in Soviet Russia,’ 1934) is important both 
as a document and as a source of documents; it contains min- 
utes, letters, and resolutions of Yiddish literary groups in Kiev, 
Moscow, Kharkov, and Minsk. Abtshuk was associate editor 
of the proletarian writers’ periodical Prolit (1928-32) and its 
successor Farmest (1933-37). Accused of Trotskyist tendencies 
and Jewish nationalism, allegedly evident in Hershl Shamay, 
he perished during the Stalinist “purges.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.Pomerantz, Di Sovetishe Harugey Malkhes 
(1962), 44-51, 428-9; LNYL, 1 (1956), 2-3. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. 
Estraikh, in: Slovo, 7 (1994), 1-12. 


[Leonard Prager / Gennady Estraikh (24 ed.)] 


ABU, Arabic word meaning “father of” used in personal 
names. Jews living in Islamic countries followed the Arab cus- 
tom, and addressed one another by their kunya (Arabic, “nick- 
name”). Originally, the kunya contained the word abu, and the 
name of a son of the person concerned, normally that of the 
eldest, e.g., a man whose son's name was Zayd, was called Abu 
Zayd. If there was no son in the family, this could not apply 
but, nonetheless, imaginary kunyas developed, and these pre- 
dominated among Jews. Thus, persons called Abraham were 
often addressed as Abu Ishaq (“Father of Isaac”) or Jacob was 
known as Abu Yisuf (Joseph) instead of Jacob. The reverse 
procedure was even more common. Since it was customary to 
call a child after his grandfather, the kunya often contained the 
names of the father of the biblical or other historical person- 
ality after whom the man was named. As the father of Moses 
was Amram (Arabic ‘Imrdn), as Abu ‘Imran. The word abu 
also denotes “possessor, especially of a certain quality. Well- 
known examples of this use are Abu-al-‘Afiya (“possessor of 
health”) from which the family name *Abulafia is derived. The 
honorifics preferred by Jews were generally those expressive 
of abstract notions, both in the singular and plural, e.g., Abu 
al-Sa‘d (“happiness”) and Abu al-Barakat (“blessings”). This 
might be compared to the Hebrew equivalents Avi-Musar 
(father of ethics, moral, moralist) and Ahi-Musar (brother of 
ethics) used in Hebrew poetry. Sometimes two kunyas were 
given, one at birth and another added on some special occa- 
sion, such as recovery from a dangerous illness. Biblical and 
talmudic names were connected with kunyas believed to be 
of the same or similar meaning. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: EIS, 1 (1913), 73-74. 


ABU AL-FADL HASDAY (late tenth century), Spanish 
scholar. According to the 13'-century Arab biographer Ibn 
Abi Usaybi‘a, Abu al-Fadl, who lived in Saragossa, was a mem- 
ber of a distinguished Andalusian Jewish family of priestly 
descent. He was competent in medicine, philosophy, arith- 
metic, and music. He had a good knowledge of both Arabic 
and Hebrew. Moses ibn Ezra refers to Abu al-Fadl as one who 
“acquired knowledge in all branches of science, was accom- 
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plished in philosophy, and well versed in Hebrew and Arabic 
poetry and prose.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.G. Farmer, History of Arabian Music to the 
13" Century (1929), 221; M. Ibn Ezra, Shirat Yisrael, ed. by B. Halper 
(1924), 69; Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, “Uyiin al-Anba@ fi Tabaqat al-Atibba’, ed. 


by A. Mueller, 2 (Ar, 1884), 50. 
[Amnon Shiloah] 


ABU AL-FARAJ HARUN IBN AL-FARAJ (Heb. Aaron b. 
Jeshu‘a; Jerusalem, first half of 11 century), Karaite gram- 
marian, lexicographer and exegete. Abu al-Faraj accepted the 
Greek theory (which reached him through Arabic channels) 
that language is an artificial product of human convention 
and is governed by the laws of logic. His method and termi- 
nology draw heavily on Arab linguists. He held that all forms 
of the Hebrew verb are based on the infinitive, and made a 
detailed study of the particle. He also pioneered the investi- 
gation of biblical Aramaic grammar in its relationship to He- 
brew, as well as comparative treatment of Hebrew, Aramaic, 
and Arabic. He followed strictly the principle of bi-literal 
roots. The works of Abu al-Faraj became well known among 
Rabbanite scholars of Spain, who refer to him at times simply 
as “the Jerusalemite Grammarian.” All his writings are in Ju- 
deo-Arabic. They include Al-Kitab al-Mushtamil, on the roots 
and formations of the Hebrew language (mss. in St. Peters- 
burg; among them the copy made in 1112 for the gaon Elijah 
b. Abiathar) of which chapter 8 treats Aramaic grammar; Al- 
Kitab al-Kaft, a digest of the former, published by G. Khan, 
M. Angeles Gallego, and J. Olszowy-Schlanger as The Kara- 
ite tradition of Hebrew Grammatical Thought in Its Classical 
Form: A Critical Edition and English Translation of al-Kitab 
al- kaft fi al-luga al-"Ibraniyya by Abu al-Faraj Harin ibn al- 
Faraj, Leiden 2003; Sharh al-Alfdz, an Arabic translation of 
selected verses or clauses in the Bible, with explanatory notes, 
arranged in the order of the Bible; and a commentary on the 
Pentateuch in Arabic, said to be an abridgement (talkhis) of 
that of *Joseph b. Noah, who was his teacher. Even though an 
abridgement, it is quite extensive; most of it survived in sev- 
eral fragmentary mss. in St. Petersburg. Another important 
contribution was his work on the phonetics of biblical Hebrew 
according to the Tiberian tradition and the rules of cantilla- 
tion of the biblical text, entitled Hiddyat al-Qdri (“The Guide 
of the Reader”). Until quite recently it was ascribed to various 
other authors. The importance of the work lies in its unique- 
ness as a source for the living tradition in 11*-century Erez 
Israel. The work was written in a long and short version. Of 
the former only short fragments have survived, while most 
of the latter was published in a critical annotated edition by 
I. Eldar (Jerusalem 1994). Various Hebrew and Judeo-Arabic 
adaptations had been circulating in the Middle Ages in Eu- 
rope and the Near East, one of them a paraphrase by the Byz- 
antine Karaite Joseph ha-Qustandini (11'* century?), entitled 
Adat Devorim. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Arab Lit, no. 48; W. Bacher, 
Die Anfaenge der hebraeischen Grammatik (1895), 155 ff.; H. Hirschfeld, 
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Literary History of Hebrew Grammarians and Lexicographers (1926), 
5off.; Bacher, in: REJ, 30 (1895), 232-56; Poznaniski, ibid., 33 (1896), 
24-39, 197-218; 46 (1908), 42-69; idem, in: JQR, 18 (1927/28), 11; S.L. 
Skoss, Arabic Commentary of Ali ben Suleiman on Genesis (1928), 
11-27. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Khan, in: M. Polliack (ed.), Karaite 
Judaism: A Guide to Its History and Literary Sources (2003), 291-318; 
A. Maman, Comparative Semitic Philology in the Middle Ages: From 
Saadiah Gaon to Ibn Barun (10*-12"" c.) (2004), 375-80 and pas- 
sim. 


[Samuel Miklos Stern / Haggai Ben-Shammai (2"¢ ed.)] 


ABU AL-FAT (Samaritan Abi-Afeta Ban Ab-Hisdah; 14 
century), author of a Samaritan chronicle in Arabic, Kitab 
al-Tarikh (“Annals”). Born in Damascus of the Danati 
family, which was renowned for its scholars and scribes, Abu 
al-Fat went on a pilgrimage to Nablus in 1352. He was invited 
by the high priest Phinehas b. Joseph to write the history of 
his people from the creation of the world to his own time. Only 
in 1355, on a second visit to Nablus, was he able to start this 
undertaking. He brought with him three fragmentary chron- 
icles in Hebrew and a Silsila (chain), i.e., a genealogical 
list of the Samaritan high priests beginning with *Aaron 
(Moses’ brother) that came from the home of the high priest 
in Damascus; this was presumably the Tolidah (see *Samari- 
tans, Language and Literature). The high priest in Nablus 
put at his disposal a number of chronicles in Hebrew and 
Arabic, among which was the still extant Samaritan Book of 
Joshu in Arabic. Another work in the otherwise unknown 
chronicle of Zadakah was rejected by Abu al-Fat as unreli- 
able. 

The 14 century was a time of revival for the Samaritan 
community in Nablus, and Abu al-Fat sought to make use 
of the scanty and dispersed source material still existing in 
his time before it might be lost. Like all medieval chronicles, 
his work contains much legendary material. The dating is 
not always accurate. Abu al-Fat wrote in Middle Arabic, and 
his language is colored by many Hebraisms, showing his 
dependence on the Pentateuch and in some places on other 
Hebrew scriptures. The occasional use of elegant Arabic rhe- 
torical figures reveals that he was also versed in Arabic lit- 
erature. Abu al-Fat’s Annals end at the time of Muhammad, 
but, in accordance with Samaritan practice, various manu- 
scripts were extended by later scribes. R. Payne-Smith began 
to edit the Arabic text together with a literal English trans- 
lation (in M. Heidenheim’s Deutsche Vierteljahrschrift fuer 
englisch-theologische Forschung und Kritik (1863), 303-35, 
431-59), but discontinued his work with the appearance of E. 
Vilmar’s scholarly edition Abulfathi Annales Samaritani (Go- 
tha, 1865). Vilmar added a detailed introduction and short 
notes in Latin. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.E. Cowley, Samaritan Liturgy, 2 (1909), 
xix; J.A. Montgomery, Samaritans (1907, repr. 1968), 305-7; M. Gas- 
ter, Samaritans... (1925), 3, 99, 156-7; I. Ben-Zvi, Sefer ha-Shomeronim 
(1935), Samaritans (1964), 46. 


[Ayala Loewenstamm] 
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ABU AL-HASAN OF TYRE (Samaritan Ab-Hisda Azzuri; 
c. u* century), Samaritan halakhist, exegete, and liturgical 
writer of priestly origin. His surname Azzuri may designate 
his origin from either the Syrian town Zor (Tyre) or the vil- 
lage Zorta near Nablus. The first translation of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch into Arabic is ascribed to him; it was revised two 
centuries later by Abu Sa‘id (see *Samaritans, Language and 
Literature). His chief work, written in Arabic and called Kitab 
al-Tabbakh (“Book of the Cook” or “Book of the Druggist,’ 
and called by the Samaritans themselves “Book of the Meat”) 
is a compendium of oral law dealing with many aspects of Sa- 
maritan practice and belief. It includes many polemical pas- 
sages against the Jews - *Rabbanites and Karaites alike - and 
against some Christian and Muslim tenets. His halakhic deci- 
sions are still valid in the Samaritan community. 

Three of Abu al-Hasan’s exegetical treatises in Arabic are 
extant: Sharh Asrat Addébdrem, a commentary on the Ten 
Commandments (John Rylands Library, Manchester, Gaster 
Collection, Ms. 1929); a commentary on “Haazinu” (Deut. 32), 
known also as al-Khutba al-Jami‘a (“The General Sermon,” 
ibid., Gaster Collection, Ms. 1813); and Kitab al-Ma‘d (“Book 
of Resurrection’; Bodeleian Library, Oxford, Ms. Hunt. 350). 
In the last he adduces proofs from the Pentateuch for the Sa- 
maritan belief in the day of vengeance and recompense (Deut. 
32:35) and for the rising of the dead from the dust of their 
graves. Verses from “Haazinu” form an important part of these 
proofs. As the above manuscripts are included in some cop- 
ies of Kitab al-Tabbakh, as parts of the entire compendium, it 
remains questionable whether they originally belonged to the 
compendium and later became independent works under the 
influence of copyists and scribes, or vice versa. Abu al-Hasan 
also became known as a liturgical writer. His hymns are com- 
posed in Hebrew and in 11"*-century Aramaic. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.A. Montgomery, Samaritans (1907, repr. 
1968), 293, 298; A.E. Cowley, Samaritan Liturgy (1909), 70, 79-81; 2 
(1909), 869, 875; J. MacDonald, Theology of the Samaritans (1964), 
index; P.R. Weis in: BJRL, 30 (1946-47), 144-56; 33 (1950-51), 131-7; 
M. Gaster in: EIs, 4 (1934), 3-5 (Supplement); idem, Samaritans... 
(1925), 151-2; Z. Ben-Hayyim, Ivrit ve-Aramit Nusah Shomeron, 1 
(1957), 35 (introd.); 3, pt. 2 (1967), 17, 277-80; A.S. Halkin, in: Lesho- 
nenu, 32 (1968), 208-46. 


[Ayala Loewenstamm] 


ABU AL-MUNAJJA SOLOMON BEN SHAYA (12"* cen- 
tury), government official in Egypt. His Hebrew name was 
Solomon b. Shaya and he was also known as Sani‘ al Dawla 
(“The Noble [exalted] of the State”). Abu al-Munajja was re- 
sponsible for the administration of several districts in east- 
ern Egypt and became famous for digging an irrigation canal 
(1113-18) which greatly benefited agriculture. The vizier al- 
Afdal, the regent, was jealous of him because the canal was 
called Bahr Abu al-Munajja (the canal of Abu al-Munajja) and 
the regent wanted it to bear his name. The enemies of the Jews 
defamed him with the result that he was exiled to Alexandria 
and imprisoned without a trial. After several years he freed 
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himself by a ruse. Among the genizah fragments were found 
poems in his honor which recount the story of his case un- 
til he was finally reinstated. He is described as a benefactor 
of the Jews. According to Arab authors, Abu al-Munajja was 
the ancestor of a family of physicians, Banu al-Safir, mostly 
converts to Islam who served as the court physicians of the 
Egyptian rulers. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. al-Magrizi, Khitat 1, 71ff., 487 ff; Ibn 
Doukmak, Description de Egypte (1893), 47; Mann, Egypt, 1 (1920), 
215-7; 2 (1922), 264-9; Fischel, Islam, 87-88, n.4. 


[Eliyahu Ashtor] 


ABU AWEIGILA (Ar. Abu ‘Aweigila), strategic position in 
eastern Sinai, about 19 road mi. (30 road km.) W. of *Nizanah. 
Situated near the course of Wadi el-Arish, at a road fork con- 
nected with el-Arish in the northwest and with Ismailiya in 
the west, it was a battlefield in the 1948, 1956, and 1967 wars. In 
one of the last battles of the War of Independence Israeli forces 
drove the Egyptians from ‘Aslij (near *Revivim) through 
Nizana to Abu Aweigila, and from there moved on in the di- 
rection of el-Arish. During the Sinai Campaign the capture 
of the stronghold ultimately decided the outcome of the war. 
Before the Six-Day War (June 1967) the Egyptians extended 
their fortifications for many kilometers to all sides of Abu 
Aweigila and stationed a division in the area. The capture of 
the position enabled the Israeli Army to break through to the 
entire Sinai Peninsula. 


[Efraim Orni] 


ABUDARHAM (Heb. 0717138; also Abudarhan, Abudarhen, 
Abudaram, Abudaran; Ar. “father of coins” meaning “the rich 
man”), Spanish family. DAVID BEN SOLOMON ABUDARHAM 
constructed in the 13 century the synagogue of Almaliquin in 
Toledo, apparently identical with the Abudarham synagogue 
destroyed in the riots of 1391. He was probably the grandfa- 
ther of the liturgical scholar David b. Joseph *Abudarham. 
Another DAVID ABUDARHAM in the same period was a tax 
farmer in Toledo: when tax assessment was assigned to the 
Jewish communities of Castile in 1290, it was decided that in 
case of dispute David was to render final decision. After the ex- 
pulsion from Spain in 1492 the family was scattered through- 
out Italy and North Africa. MosEs and ISAAC ABUDARHAM 
gave hospitality to David *Reuveni in Rome in 1524. JUDAH 
ABUDARHAM, a fugitive from the Inquisition, became pur- 
veyor to the Portuguese in Agadir. After 1541 the family settled 
in Tetuan where it long provided the community with spiri- 
tual and political leaders. Another JUDAH ABUDARHAM was 
among the founders of the Gibraltar community; one of the 
Gibraltar synagogues, founded in 1820, still bears the family 
name. A third JUDAH ABUDARHAM represented France in 
Tetuan for 30 years. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, 1 (1961), 214; Baer, Urkunden, in- 
dex; Roth, in: sQr, 39 (1948/49), 132; Steinschneider, ibid., 10 (1897/98), 
130; Kaufmann, in: REJ, 38 (1899), 254; I.Benwalid, Va-Yomer Yizhak 
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(1855), 182a-187a; J.M.Toledano, Ner ha-Maarav (1911), 158, 192, 200; 
Miége, Maroc, 2 (1961), 107, 174, 547; Millas Vallicrosa, in: A. Gonzalez 
Palencia, Los mozdrabes de Toledo en los siglos x11 y x11, 3 (1928), 
563-95. 


[Zvi Avneri and David Corcos] 


ABUDARHAM, DAVID BEN JOSEPH (14" century), litur- 
gical commentator in Spain, author of Sefer Abudarham, writ- 
ten in 1340 in Seville. Abudarham came from a distinguished 
family, and apparently an earlier namesake was a communal 
leader in Toledo. Abudarham was moved to write his book, 
like *Asher b. Saul of Lunel before him, because “the customs 
connected with prayer have become varied from one coun- 
try to another, and most of the people do not understand the 
words of the prayers, nor do they know the correct ritual pro- 
cedures and the reasons for them.” The book is based on the 
Talmud and the decisions of the geonim, and on the early and 
later commentators. It abounds in source material of Spanish, 
Provencal, French, and Ashkenazi origins, not all of which 
has otherwise survived. Abudarham made extensive use of 
the prayer book of Saadiah Gaon, and it seems he was the 
last to see and use an original of this book. He also utilized 
the Manhig of *Abraham b. Nathan ha-Yarhi of Lunel and the 
Minhagot of Asher b. Saul, the legal dicta of *Asher b. Jehiel, 
and the Turim. Some scholars think he was a disciple of *Jacob 
b. Asher, author of the Turim. Abudarham commented upon 
the prayers in great detail and traced the variations in custom 
in different countries. He included a commentary on the Pass- 
over Haggadah, rules of intercalation, the order of weekly pen- 
tateuchal readings and haftarot for the entire year, and calen- 
drical and astronomical tables. Abudarham appended to his 
book rules governing benedictions, dividing them into nine 
sections, along with their interpretation and explanation. His 
book was first published in Lisbon in 1490 and has since been 
republished frequently. H.J. Ehrenreich began an edition of it 
in Klausenberg in 1927, based upon a different manuscript to- 
gether with an extensive commentary, but did not complete 
it. An edition, known as Abudarham ha-Shalem with variant 
readings, according to the same manuscript, introduction, 
and supercommentary, by S.A. Wertheimer, was published in 
Jerusalem (1959, 1963) by his grandson. However, a compre- 
hensive critical edition of this book is still lacking. Abudarham 
also wrote a commentary on liturgy for the Day of Atonement 
ascribed to *Yose b. Yose, as well as on other liturgical poems 
(published under the title of Tashlum Abudarham). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or, no. 729; A.L. Prinz (ed.), Tash- 
lum Abudarham (1900), introd.; H. Tchernowitz, Toledot ha-Posekim, 
2 (1947), 247-50; A.J. Wertheimer (ed.), Abudarham ha-Shalem 
(1963), introd., 393-6. 


[Zvi Avneri] 


ABU GHOSH, Israeli Arab village in the Judean Hills 
8 mi. (13 km.) W. of Jerusalem. Its area consists of 1 sq. mi. 
(2.5 sq. km.). In 1968 Abu Ghosh had a population of 1,710, 
98% of them Muslims, and the rest Christians. In 2003 
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the population was 5,200. In 1992 the village received mu- 
nicipal council status. The village's agricultural economy was 
based on grain and vegetables, vines, olives, and deciduous 
fruit. Income levels were about half the national average in 
2004. 

Biblical *Kiriath-Jearim lies within its boundaries. Its 
name from the Arab conquest (seventh century) was Qaryat 
al-‘Inab (“Borough of the Grapevine”). The name Abu Ghosh 
stems from a high-handed 17-century sheikh of Circassian 
origin, who controlled the region and whose heirs imposed 
a toll on every traveler to and from Jerusalem, until an end 
was put to the extortions at the time of the Egyptian gover- 
nor Ibrahim Pasha, around 1835. After the establishment of 
the nearby kibbutzim *Kiryat Anavim (1920) and *Maaleh 
ha-Hamishah (1938), relations between the villagers and Jews 
were friendly and remained so in the Israeli War of Indepen- 
dence. Some of the villagers cooperated with the *Haganah 
and with *Lohamei Herut Israel. Abu Ghosh has a Catholic 
monastery and a convent. The village includes a well-pre- 
served crusader church built at the spot around 1142 because 
the site was then held to be *Emmaus of the New Testament. 
The church was partially destroyed in 1187 and rebuilt by the 
French government in 1899. It is under the guardianship of 
the Lazarist Fathers. A stone inserted in its wall bears the im- 
print of the Roman Tenth Legion (Fretensis), apparently sta- 
tioned here in the first century c.£. The Josephine Convent 
of the Ark, built in 1924, stands supposedly on the site of the 
house of *Abinadab (11 Sam. 6). From 1957, an annual music 
festival was held in the village. Nearby is Aqua Bella (Heb. Ein 
Hemed), a partially destroyed 12'-century crusader monas- 
tery, which has been made into a national park. 


[Abraham J. Brawer / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


ABU ‘IMRAN AL-TIFLISI (Abu ‘Imram Misa al-Zafarani), 
founder of a Jewish religious sect in the ninth century. He 
emigrated from Iraq to *Tiflis, in Georgia, hence the desig- 
nation al-Tiflisi. Information about him is to be found in the 
writings of his Karaite opponents, among them, al-Kirkisani. 
Al-Tiflisi developed his own halakhah. While agreeing with 
accepted Karaite views, such as the Karaite dating of the 
Feast of Weeks and the prohibitions of the marriage of 
first cousins and eating the tail fat of sheep, he devised his 
own method of determining the occurrence of Rosh Hodesh 
(“New Moon”). According to *Japheth b. Ali ha-Levi, a tenth- 
century Karaite, al-Tiflisi rejected the doctrine of resurrec- 
tion. This, however, is doubtful, for his other opponents would 
have attacked al-Tiflisi for such a deviation. The sect of Ti- 
flisites survived several generations after the death of its 
founder, as evidenced by Judah Hadassi’s 12'+-century Eshkol 
ha-Kofer. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nemoy, in: HUCA, 7 (1930), 389; S. Pinsker, 
Likkutei Kadmoniyyot, 1 (1860), 26; Z. Ankori, Karaites in Byzantium 


(1959), 369-71. 
[Eliyahu Ashtor] 
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ABU ‘ISA, ISAAC BEN JACOB AL-ISFAHINI, founder of 
a Jewish sect in Persia, the first to be formed after the destruc- 
tion of the Second Temple. Abu ‘Isa was also called Obadiah, 
evidently an honorific bestowed on him by his admirers. Ac- 
cording to the Karaite scholar al-*Kirkisani, Abu ‘Isa lived dur- 
ing the reign of Caliph ‘Abd al-Malik ibn *Marwan (685-705); 
the Arabic historian Shahrastani places him during the reigns 
of the Umayyad caliph Marwan ibn Muhammad (744-50) 
and al-Mansur (754-75). The latter period seems correct be- 
cause the religious and political ferment in the Islamic world 
during the eighth century forms the suitable background for 
the establishment of the sect. Abu ‘Isa proclaimed himself a 
prophet and herald of the Messiah. He led a revolt against the 
Muslims, and many Persian Jews rallied behind him. After 
several years the rebellion was suppressed. His army was de- 
feated by the Muslims near the ancient city of Rhagae (pres- 
ent-day Rai) southeast of Teheran, and Abu ‘Isa himself was 
killed. His followers did not believe that he was dead but rather 
that he had entered a cave and disappeared. According to an- 
other tradition, he placed his followers in a circle which he 
drew with a myrtle branch and they remained beyond reach 
of the enemy. Only Abu ‘Isa rode out of the area and dealt the 
Muslims a mighty blow single-handedly. He afterward went 
to the “Sons of Moses” beyond the desert to prophesy to them. 
The sect which Abu ‘Isa founded, known as the Isunians or 
Isfahanians, still existed in the time of al-Kirkisani (c. 930), 
who found about 20 adherents in Damascus. The movement 
launched by his disciple *Yudghan and the early activities of 
*Anan b. David reflect the influence of Abu ‘Isa’s teachings. 
His followers maintained that Abu ‘sa had been an illiterate 
tailor who wrote his books through prophetic inspiration. He 
taught that five prophets, among them Jesus and Muhammad, 
preceded the coming of the Messiah and that he himself was 
the final harbinger. Basing himself on Psalm 119:164 (“Seven 
times daily do I praise Thee”), he ordained seven daily prayers 
for his followers, but did not reject recitation of the *Shema 
and the Amidah or observance of the holy days as practiced 
by *Rabbanites. The latter regarded the Isunians as legitimate 
Jews in all respects. That the Isunians tended to be stringent 
is evidenced in their prohibition of meat and wine and their 
ban on divorce. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Friedlaender, in: JQR, 1 (1910/11), 203 ff; 2 
(1911/12), 481ff.; Nemoy, in: HUCA, 7 (1930), 328, 382-3; Poznanski, in: 
Reshumot, 1 (1925), 209-13; A.Z. Ae&coly, Ha-Tenu‘ot ha-Meshihiyyot 
be-Yisrael, 1 (1956), 100-2, 117-26; Dinur, Golah, 228-31. 


[Zvi Avneri] 


ABUKARA, ABRAHAM BEN MOSES (d. 1879), Tunisian 
rabbi. Abukara was probably the grandson of Abraham Abu- 
kara (d. 1817), one of the scholars of Tunis, who in 1803 signed 
a regulation introducing uniformity in various religious prac- 
tices. A profound scholar, Abraham wrote a commentary and 
novellae on the Shulhan Arukh, Yoreh Deah, in four parts. The 
first part, Beit ha-Safek (on the laws in case of “doubt”), was 
published by his relative Jacob b. Elijah Abukara, who added 
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an introduction under the title Ben Avraham (Leghorn, 1882). 
The other parts were lost. Jacob also published the Issur ve- 
Hetter of *Jeroham b. Meshullam from a manuscript in the 
collection of Abraham, together with Ben Avraham. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Cazés, Notes bibliographiques sur la lit- 
térature juive-tunisienne (1893), 29-32; B. Wachstein, Mafteah ha- 
Hespedim, 1 (1922), 3; Hirschberg, Afrikah, 2 (1965), 135; Ta-Shema, 
in: Sinai, 64 (1969). 


ABULAFIA (Heb. 75y712x; Arabic for “father of health”; 
also Abulaffia, Abulefia, Abualefia, Abu Alafia, etc.), wide- 
spread and influential family, members of which were rabbis, 
poets, statesmen, and communal leaders in Spain. After the 
expulsion of the Jews from Spain the name became common 
in some Oriental countries. A distinguished rabbinical fam- 
ily was established in Palestine and Syria after Hayyim ben 
Moses (?) Abulafia moved from Smyrna to Tiberias. The most 
important Spanish branch, centered in Toledo from the 12 
century, were levites and generally called Levi (Arabic Al-lavi) 
Abulafia, etc. The epitaphs of many members of the family, 
sometimes obsequiously phrased, are preserved; they included 
(beside those subsequently mentioned in individual articles) 
the physician Moses ben Meir (1255); Joseph ben Meir, rabbi 
in Seville, perhaps his grandson (1341); the communal lead- 
ers and royal officials Meir ben Joseph, Samuel, and Meir ben 
Solomon (victims of the Black Death, 1349-50); and Samuel 
ben Meir (1380). Samuel Abolafia of Almeria was in charge of 
the commissariat for the Catholic monarchs during the cam- 
paign against Granada in 1484. The New Christian magistrate 
Juan Fernandez Abolafia participated in the plot against the 
*Inquisition in Seville and was a victim of the first *auto-da- 
fé there in 1481. Joseph David Abulafia (1) (d. 1823), was av 
bet din in Tiberias before 1798 and later rabbi in Damascus. 
He signed letters of introduction for the emissaries of Tibe- 
rias as did his grandson Joseph David Abulafia (11) (d. 1898), 
who was also rabbi in Tiberias. Moses and Jacob Abulafia were 
among the Jews arrested in Damascus in 1840 in connection 
with the *Damascus blood libel: the former, designated as a 
rabbi, informed against his coreligionists. Isaac Abulafia was 
rabbi in Damascus (1876-88). In Italy in modern times the 
name was rendered as Bolaffio, Bolaffiy, etc. It is said that the 
first Jew to settle in Spain in the modern period was an Abu- 
lafia from Tunis. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, index; Baer, Urkunden, index; 
Sefarad (1957), index volume; Cantera-Millas, Inscripciones, index. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.C. Gdmez Menor, in: 1 Congreso interna- 
cional “Encuentro de las tres culturas” (1983), 185-93. 


[Cecil Roth] 


ABULAFIA, ABRAHAM BEN SAMUEL (1240-after 1291), 
founder of the prophetic Kabbalah. Born in Saragossa, Spain, 
Abulafia moved to Tudela in his childhood and studied with 
his father until the latter’s death in 1258. In 1260 he left Spain 
for the Land of Israel in search for the legendary *Sambatyon 
river. However, the war between the Mongols and Mamluks 
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in 1260 caused his return to Europe, via Greece. He studied 
in the early 1260s in Capua with R. Hillel of Verona, concen- 
trating basically the Guide of the Perplexed, and then returned 
to Spain. In 1270 he began to study a particular kind of Kab- 
balah in Barcelona, whose most important representative was 
Barukh Togarmi, and received a revelation with messianic 
overtones. He soon left for Castile, where he disseminated his 
prophetic Kabbalah among figures like R. *Moses of Burgos 
and R. Joseph *Gikatilla. Some time around 1275 he taught 
the Guide of the Perplexed and his Kabbalah in a few cities in 
Greece and in 1279 he made his way through Trani to Capua, 
where he taught four young students. In the summer of 1280 
he arrived in Rome and attempted to see the Pope Nicholas 111 
in order to discuss his vision of Judaism as a mystical religion. 
This meeting was part of a messianic scheme. However, the 
pope died suddenly and Abulafia was imprisoned for some 
weeks and then left for Messina, Sicily. There he was active for 
a decade (1281-91) and had several students as well as some 
in Palermo. Around 1285 a polemic commenced between him 
and R. Solomon ben Abraham ibn *Adret of Barcelona con- 
cerning Abulafia’s claims that he was a prophet and messiah. 
This controversy was one of the principal reasons for the ex- 
clusion of Abulafia’s Kabbalah from the Spanish schools. 
Abulafia’s literary activity spans the years 1271-91 and 
consists of several dozen books, treatises on grammar, and 
poems. He wrote many commentaries: three on the Guide of 
the Perplexed — Sefer ha-Ge'ulah (1273), Sefer Hayyei ha-Ne- 
fesh, and Sefer Sitrei Torah (1280); on Sefer Yezirah: - Ozar 
Eden Ganuz, (1285/6), Gan Na ‘ul, and a third untitled; and 
a commentary on the Pentateuch - Sefer-MaftehOt ha-Torah 
(1289). More influential are his handbooks, teaching how to 
achieve the prophectic experience: Hayyei ha-Olam ha-Ba 
(1280), Or ha-Sekhel, Sefer ha-Heshek, and Imrei Shefer (1291). 
Of special importance for understanding his messianology are 
his “prophetic books” written between 1279 (Patras) and 1288 
(Messina), where revelations including apocalyptic imagery 
and scenes are interpreted as pointing to spiritual processes 
of inner redemption. The spiritualized understanding of the 
concepts of messianism and redemption as an intellectual de- 
velopment represents a major contribution of the messianic 
ideas in Judaism. As part of his messianic propensity, Abulafia 
become an intense disseminator of his Kabbalah, orally and in 
written form, trying to convince both Jews and Christians. 
In his first treatises, Get ha-Shemot and Mafteah ha- 
Re‘ayon, Abulafia describes a linguistic type of Kabbalah 
similar to the early writings of R. Joseph Gikatilla. In his later 
writings, the founder of prophetic Kabbalah produces a syn- 
thesis between Maimonides’ Neoaristotelian understand- 
ing of prophecy as the result of the transformation of the in- 
tellectual influx into a linguistic message and techniques to 
reach such experiences by means of combinations of letters 
and their pronunciation, breathing exercises, contemplation 
of parts of the body, movements of the head and hands, and 
concentration exercises. Some of the elements of those tech- 
niques stem from commentaries on Sefer Yezirah of Ashke- 
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nazi origin, while others reflect influences of Yoga, Sufism, and 
hesychasm. He called his Kabbalah “the Kabbalah of names,’ 
that is, of divine names, being a way to reach what he called 
the prophetic experience, or “prophetic Kabbalah,’ as the ul- 
timate aims of his way: unitive and revelatory experiences. In 
his writings expressions of what is known as the unio mystica 
of the human and the supernal intellects may be discerned. 
Much less concerned with the theosophy of his contemporary 
kabbalists, who were interested in theories of ten hypostatic 
sefirot, some of which he described as worse than the Chris- 
tian belief in the trinity, Abulafia depicted the supernal realm, 
especially the cosmic Agent Intellect, in linguistic terms, as 
speech and letters. 

In his later books, Abulafia repeatedly elaborated upon a 
system of seven paths of interpretation, which he used some- 
times in his commentary on the Pentateuch, which starts with 
the plain sense, includes also allegorical interpretation, and 
culminates in interpretations of the discrete letters, the latter 
conceived of as the path to prophecy. Abulafia developed a 
sophisticated theory of language, which assumes that Hebrew 
represents not so much the language as written or spoken as 
the principles of all languages, namely the ideal sounds and 
the combinations between them. Thus, Hebrew as an ideal 
language emcompasses all the other languages. This theory 
of language might have influenced *Dante Alighieri. In his 
writings Abulafia uses Greek, Latin, Italian, Arabic, Tatar, and 
Basconian words for purpose of gematria. 

Abulafia’s Kabbalah inspired a series of writings which 
can be described as part of his prophetic Kabbalah, namely, 
as striving to attain extreme forms of mystical experiences. 
The most important among them are the anonymous Sefer 
ha-Zeruf (translated into Latin for *Pico), Sefer Ner Elohim, 
and Sefer Sha‘arei Zedek by R. Nathan ben Saadiah Harar, 
who influenced the Kabbalah of R. *Isaac of Acre. The im- 
pact of Abulafia is evident in an anonymous epistle attrib- 
uted to Maimonides; R. Reuven Zarfati, a kabbalist active in 
14 century Italy; Abraham *Shalom, Johanan *Alemanno, 
Judah *Albotini, and Joseph ibn Zagyah; Moses *Cordovero 
and Hayyim *Vital’s influential Sha ‘arei Kedushah; *Shabbetai 
Zevi, Joseph *Hamiz, Phinehas Elijah Horowitz, and *Mena- 
hem Mendel of Shklov. 

Extant in many manuscripts, Abulafia’s writings were not 
printed by kabbalists, most of whom banned his brand of Kab- 
balah, and only by chance introduced in their writings a few 
short and anonymous fragments. Scholarship started with an 
analysis of his manuscript writings by M.H. Landauer, who at- 
tributed the book of the Zohar to him. A. Jellinek refuted this 
attribution and compiled the first comprehensive list of Abu- 
lafia's writings, publishing three of Abulafia’s shorter treatises 
(two epistles, printed in 1853/4, and Sefer ha-Ot in 1887), while 
Amnon Gross, published 13 volumes, which include most of 
Abulafia’s book and those of his students’ books (Jerusalem, 
1999-2004). Major contributions to the analysis of Abulafia’s 
thought and that of his school have been made by Gershom 
Scholem and Chaim Wirszubski. Some of Abulafia’s treatises 
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were translated into Latin and Italian in the circle of Pico della 
Mirandola, mostly by Flavius Mithridates, and Pico’s vision of 
Kabbalah was significantly influenced by his views. This is the 
case also with Francesco Giogio Veneto’s De Harmonia Mundi. 
Abulafia’s life inspired a series of literary works such poems 
by Ivan Goll, Moses Feinstein, and Nathaniel Tarn; Umberto 
Eco’s novel Foucault’s Pendulum; and a George-Elie Bereby’s 
play; in art, Abraham Pincas’s paintings and Bruriah Finkel’s 
sculptures; and several musical pieces. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Berger, in: Essays ... S.W. Baron (1959), 
55-61, U. Eco, The Search for the Perfect Language (1995); M. Idel, The 
Mystical Experience in Abraham Abulafia (1988); idem, Language, 
Torah and Hermeneutics in Abraham Abulafia (1989); idem, Stud- 
ies in Ecstatic Kabbalah (1988); idem, Messianic Mystics (1998), ch. 2; 
Natan ben Saadyah Har ar, Le Porte della Giustizia, a Cura di Moshe 
Idel (2001); R. Kiener, “From Ba ‘al ha-Zohar to Prophet to Ecstatic: 
The Vicissitudes of Abulafia in Contemporary Scholarship,’ in: P. 
Schaefer and J. Dan (eds.), Gershom Scholem’s Major Trends in Jew- 
ish Mysticism, 50 Years After (1993), 117-44; M.H. Landauer, in: Liter- 
aturblatt des Orients, 6 (1845), 322ff.; Scholem, Mysticism, ch. 4;. Ch. 
Wirszubski, Pico della Mirandola’s Encounter with Jewish Mysticism 
(1988); E.R. Wolfson, Abraham Abulafia: Hermeneutics, Theosophy, 
and Theurgy (2000). 

[Moshe Idel (24 ed.)] 


ABULAFIA (Bolaffi), EZEKIEL (Hezekiah) DAVID BEN 
MORDECAI (18* century), Italian scholar and poet. His fam- 
ily originated in Aquileia, but he himself lived first in Leghorn 
and then in Trieste, where he married the daughter of R. Isaac 
Formiggini. He began to write at the age of 13, but his early 
compositions (including an elegy on the victims of the disas- 
ter in the Mantua ghetto in 1776) were lost. His only published 
work was Ben Zekunim (1793). The first part, entitled Yesod 
Olam, is an introduction to the Talmud for young people, 
based on the Halikhot Olam of *Jeshua b. Joseph ha-Levi. The 
final section quotes commendatory statements on the Talmud 
by gentile scholars such as *Galatinus and *Basnage. The sec- 
ond part, Mizmor le-David, contains miscellaneous poems and 
elegies, revealing a fair knowledge of classical mythology and 
literature, and closes with patriotic poems, e.g., on the educa- 
tional reforms of Emperor Joseph 11. The preface embodies a 
vigorous vindication of the Hebrew language. An early work 

on Psalms, Shiggayon le-David, has been lost. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schirmann, Italyah, 461-2; A.M. Haber- 

mann, Mivhar ha-Shirah ha-Ivrit, 2 (1965), 148-50. 
[Cecil Roth] 


ABULAFIA, HAYYIM BEN DAVID (c. 1700-1775), rabbi 
and codifier. Abulafia, a grandson of Hayyim ben Jacob Abu- 
lafia, was born either in Jerusalem or in Smyrna. He studied 
under Isaac *Rappaport, author of Battei Kehunnah. About 
1740 he was appointed rabbi of Larissa (Greece). Among his 
many pupils was Joseph Nahmoli, author of Ashdot ha-Pisgah. 
In 1755, as a result of tribulations suffered by the community, 
he left for Salonika, where he apparently remained, acting as av 
bet din, until 1761. In that year the Sephardi rabbi of Amster- 
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dam, Isaac ibn Dana de Brito, died and Abulafia was invited to 
succeed him. But Jacob Saul, the rabbi of Smyrna, died at the 
same time and, when Abulafia was invited to fill his position, 
he accepted the invitation. Many of Abulafia’s halakhic deci- 
sions are found in the works of Turkish scholars, who often 
sought his approbation for their works. Most of his own works 
were destroyed in the great fire of Smyrna of 1772 - including 
the major part of a large work on the Sefer Mitzvot Gadol of 
Moses of Coucy. Part of it was published posthumously to- 
gether with his responsa Nishmat Hayyim (Salonika, 1806). 
Parts of his works were printed with the above-mentioned 
Ashdot ha-Pisgah (1790). Hayyim *Modai, his successor in 
the Smyrna rabbinate, was his pupil. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Benayahu, in: Horeb, 10 (1947/48), 27-343 
1S. Emmanuel, Mazzevot Saloniki, 1 (1963). 


ABULAFIA, HAYYIM BEN JACOB (1) (1580-1668), Pales- 
tinian talmudist, known as the First. After studying in Safed, 
Abulafia was ordained by his father in about 1618. In 1628 Abu- 
lafia settled in Jerusalem and later moved to Hebron, where 
despite his advanced age he directed the yeshivah. He was one 
of the leading rabbis of his era. In 1651-52 Abulafia was a cen- 
tral figure in the controversy over the election of a new rabbi 
of the Hebron community and went to Cairo to enlist the sup- 
port of the influential Raphael Joseph, head of Egyptian Jewry, 
and arrange a compromise. When Nathan of Gaza began his 
propaganda in support of Shabbetai Zevi, Abulafia adopted 
a negative attitude similar to that of his father toward the vi- 
sions of Hayyim *Vital. Although he was skeptical, he wished 
to avoid open conflict, and did not threaten excommunication 
as did his father in the case of the latter. In 1666 he was one 
of the delegation of four who went to Gaza on behalf of the 
Constantinople community to investigate the authenticity of 
Nathan’s prophecies, and about this time he returned to live in 
Jerusalem. His grandson was Hayyim ben Jacob *Abulafia (11), 
who renewed Jewish settlement in Tiberias in 1740. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Benayahu, Rabbi Hayyim Yosef David 
Azulai (1959), 293-302; Ben-Zvi, Eretz; Scholem, Shabbetai Zevi, 221, 
228, 511. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.D. Gaon, Yehudei ha-Mizrah be- 
Erez Yisrael, 2 (1938), 7. 


ABULAFIA, HAYYIM BEN JACOB (11) (c. 1660-1744), 
rabbi, known as the Second. He is grandson of Hayyim ben 
Jacob *Abulafia the First. About 1666 the Abulafia family 
moved from Hebron to Jerusalem, where Hayyim studied with 
Moses Galante and others. In 1699 he went on a mission to Sa- 
lonika, and in 1712 he served as rabbi in Smyrna and in 1718 in 
Safed where he remained until 1721, when he was reappointed 
rabbi of Smyrna, living there for almost 20 years. 

Abulafia believed in the imminence of the messianic era 
and considered the restoration of *Tiberias, which had been in 
ruins for almost 70 years, a necessary prerequisite to it. Sheikh 
Dahir al-‘Amr, the ruler of Galilee, invited him to “come up and 
take possession of the land.” In 1740 he moved from Smyrna to 
Tiberias. Despite his advanced age, Abulafia began rebuilding 
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the city, and he sent his sons and sons-in-law abroad to enlist 
aid for the restoration. According to diverse legends, he planted 
gardens, vineyards, and fields, and built a glorious synagogue 
and bet midrash, a bathhouse, a press for sesame oil, stores for 
market day, established the Rabbi Meir Baal Haness Fund, and 
sent his two sons on missions abroad to collect money; he also 
built houses and courtyards for his fellow Jews. 

In 1742-43 war broke out between Suleiman, pasha of 
Damascus, and Dahir. Abulafia encouraged the Jews to re- 
main in Tiberias and gave full support to the sheikh. In the 
two campaigns, which ensued - the first of which ended on 
the 4" of Kislev 1743 and the second ending with the death of 
Suleiman on the 5‘ of Elul — the sheikh was victorious. Abu- 
lafia declared these two dates as holidays, which the Jews of 
Tiberias continued to observe annually. He died in Tiberias 
on the 16" of Nisan 5504. 

Abulafia was a prolific author, but only those of his works 
which he published while in Smyrna have appeared in print: 
(1) Yashresh Yaakov (1729), on the Ein Yaakov; (2) Mikraei 
Kodesh (1729), on the laws of Passover, on Esther, homilies, 
and novellae on the Talmud and Maimonides; (3) Ez ha- 
Hayyim (1729), on the weekly portions; (4) Yosef Lekah, pt. 
one on Genesis and Exodus; pt. two on Leviticus (1730); pt. 
three on Numbers and Deuteronomy (1732); (5) Shevut Yaakov 
(1734), on the Ein Yaakov; (6) Hanan Elohim (1737), on the 
Pentateuch, appended to Hayyim va-Hesed, by his grandfa- 
ther, Isaac Nissim b. Gamil. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Kopf, in: Ks, 39 (1964), 273-9; Ben Zvi, 
Eretz Israel, index; M. Benayahu, ed. Zimrat ha-Arez (1946), intro. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.D. Gaon, Yehudei ha-Mizrah be-Erez 
Yisrael, 2 (1938), 7. 


ABULAFIA, HAYYIM NISSIM BEN ISAAC (1775-1861), 
rabbi and communal worker, known also, from the initial let- 
ters of his name, as “Hana.” Born in Tiberias, he succeeded his 
father as the head of the Jews of Tiberias. He was for a short 
time rabbi of Damascus. After the defeat of the Egyptian com- 
mander *Ibrahim Pasha by the Turks (1840), when some of the 
Arab sheikhs began to seize control of the villages and towns 
abandoned by the Egyptians and oppressed and maltreated 
their Jewish inhabitants, Abulafia asked the commander of 
the Turkish forces in Sidon (Saida) and Tripoli to take action 
to stop these acts. The latter immediately had instructions dis- 
patched to the governor of Safed forbidding persecution of the 
Jews. Toward the end of his life Abulafia moved to Jerusalem 
and, in 1854, he was elected rishon le-Zion succeeding Isaac 
*Covo. In Jerusalem he supported Ludwig August *Frankl in 
the founding of the Laemel school. His writings have remained 
in manuscript, except for individual responsa published in the 
works of his contemporaries. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frumkin-Rivlin, 3 (1929), 279-81; M.D. Gaon, 
Yehudei ha-Mizrah be-Erez Yisrael, 2 (1937), 7-8; Yaari, Sheluhei, in- 
dex, s.v.; J.M. Toledano, Ozar Genazim (1960), index; I. Ben Zvi, 
Mehkarim u-Mekorot (1966), index (Ketavim, vol. 3). 


[Abraham David] 
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ABULAFIA, ISAAC (d. 1764), talmudist and emissary for 
Erez Israel. Abulafia was the son of Hayyim ben Moses (?) 
Abulafia. He immigrated with his father to Tiberias in 1740. 
Active in the rebuilding of Tiberias, he went in 1743 as an em- 
issary for this purpose to Damascus and probably to other 
places as well. He was appointed by his father to succeed him 
as rabbi and as leader of the community of Tiberias, and held 
these offices for 20 years. In 1764 he was appointed by the lead- 
ers of the Jerusalem community as a member of a delegation 
that went to Constantinople to have Rahamim ha-Kohen re- 
moved from office as representative of “Pekidei Erez Israel be- 
Kushta” (“The Representatives of the Land of Israel in Con- 
stantinople”). On hearing that Rahamim had already been 
officially appointed, some of the delegates thought it useless 
to proceed with the journey. Isaac, however, went to Constan- 
tinople and argued the case before Jacob Zonana, head of the 
“Pekidei Erez Israel,” but Zonana justified the appointment. 
Isaac was the author of Pahad Yizhak (Moscow Ms. Guenz- 
burg, 29), a comprehensive commentary on the Sefer Yere’im 
of *Eliezer b. Samuel of Metz. One of his responsa was pub- 
lished in the Nehpeh be-Khesef (1768) of Jonah Navon (pt. 1, 
HM, 81a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Benayahu, Rabbi H.Y.D. Azulai (Heb., 
1959), 389-90. 


ABULAFIA, ISAAC BEN MOSES (1824-1910), rabbi and 
halakhist. Abulafia, who was born in Tiberias, was rabbi of Da- 
mascus from c. 1877. His authoritarian attitude and his habit of 
making independent halakhic decisions roused the opposition 
of the other rabbis and of the communal leaders of Damascus, 
who united in an attempt to remove him from his position. 
In 1896 they turned to Moses ha-Levi, the hakham bashi, in 
Constantinople, who acceded to their request by appointing 
Solomon Eliezer Alfandari rabbi of Damascus. The two rabbis 
did not at first cooperate with each other. Later, however, Al- 
fandari brought Abulafia into the sphere of his activities. To- 
ward the end of his life Abulafia acted as rabbi in Tyre. From 
there he moved to Jerusalem, and finally to Tiberias, where 
he died. An outstanding halakhic scholar, his responsa Penei 
Yizhak were published in six volumes (1871-1906). Some 
scholars, especially Shalom Hai Gagin of Jerusalem, were criti- 
cal of the first volume, and Abulafia wrote Lev Nishbar (1878) 
in reply to his critics. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ben-Zvi, in: Ozar Yehudei Sefarad, 6 (1963), 
7-16. 


ABULAFIA, JACOB BEN SOLOMON (15502-16222), Da- 
mascus rabbi. Abulafia, the grandson of Jacob b. Moses *Berab, 
studied under Solomon *Absaban and under Moses Besodo — 
apparently in Damascus - together with Yom Tov *Zahalon. 
There is evidence that he may have been friendly with Isaac 
*Luria. It is known that he was in Safed in 1589. In 1593 he was 
serving as rabbi of the Spanish congregation in Damascus. 
About 1599 he received ordination (semikhah) - together with 
seven other great scholars of Safed - from Jacob (11) *Berab; 
Abulafia was definitely in Safed in the summer of 1599. He 
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again visited there in the summer of 1609, returning to Da- 
mascus that same year. He ordained his closest pupil Josiah 
*Pinto about 1617, apparently in Safed. His relationship with 
Hayyim *Vital was extremely strained. Abulafia had no faith 
in Vital’s visions, and mocked his approach to Kabbalah. The 
tension between them reached its peak in 1609. Abulafia was 
primarily a halakhist, but he also wrote expository homilies 
on the Pentateuch. Some of his responsa and novellae on the 
Pentateuch appear in the works of his contemporaries. H.Y.D. 
*Azulai saw a large manuscript volume of his responsa. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, 1 (1852), 85, no. 202; Judah Aryeh di 
Modena, Ari Nohem, ed. by N.S. Leibovitz (1929), 80; H. Vital, Sefer 
ha-Hezyonot, ed. by A.Z. Aescoly (1954), 24ff., 91-129; M. Benayahu, 
in: Sefer Yovel ... Y. Baer (1960), 253, 257, 260-1, 266-7. 


ABULAFIA, MEIR (11702-1244), talmudic commentator, 
thinker, and poet; the most renowned Spanish rabbi of the 
first half of the 13" century. His only son Judah died in 1226, 
but his grandchildren and great-grandchildren through his 
daughters lived in Toledo about a century after his death. 
Meir himself and his family carried the title nasi, and the 
whole family was connected by marriage with the foremost 
families of Toledo. In his youth, Abulafia went from Burgos 
to Toledo where he spent the rest of his life. It seems that as 
early as 1204 he was a member of the Toledo bet din, together 
with Meir ibn Migash and “Abraham b. Nathan ha-Yarhi. He 
played an important part in the organization of the commu- 
nities in Spain, especially that of Toledo, where he instituted 
many religious regulations. 

Abulafia’s literary activity spans four general areas: hala- 
khah, masorah, the controversy over Maimonides’ opinion on 
the subject of resurrection, and Hebrew poetry. His greatest 
though least known work is his extensive commentary, which 
covered about half the Talmud. This commentary, unique both 
in quantity and in quality, may be considered the summation 
and the conclusion of the talmudic school of the Spanish rab- 
bis, and Abulafia its last representative (his younger contem- 
porary and countryman *Nahmanides brought an end to the 
local traditional method by his introduction of the tosafists’ 
method of study from Germany and France). In his book, 
originally named Sefer Peratei Peratin (“Book of Minute De- 
tails’), Abulafia goes into the smallest details of each subject, 
attempting to extract from his explanations the maximum of 
practical rules. Its rapid disappearance may be attributed to 
its relative verbosity, as well as to the preference shown for 
the books of Nahmanides. The work is written entirely in 
Aramaic, in the style of the geonim and Isaac *Alfasi, and all 
decisions are presented with confidence. Abulafia never men- 
tions his teachers and rarely his predecessors by name, but he 
does draw upon and even quote (though anonymously) the 
early Spanish rabbis. Most of Abulafia’s specific references 
are to the geonim, especially to *Hai and *Sherira, and he re- 
fers as well to Alfasi, *Hananel, Joseph *Ibn Migash, *Rashi, 
*Maimonides, and Jacob *Tam. His knowledge of the teach- 
ings of the French and German talmudists is evidently limited. 
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*JOSEPH LEVI 


After H. “Brody, in YMHSI, 2(1936), 6 


His work presents many old Spanish versions of the Talmud 
which are of special importance. Only two parts have hitherto 
been published (under the name Yad Ramah) - those deal- 
ing with the tractates Bava Batra and Sanhedrin (Salonika, 
1790-98). However, manuscripts of his commentaries to 
many other tractates (none of which is extant) were known 
to the rabbis in earlier generations. Thus a great part of his 
commentary on the tractate Horayot is included in *Azulai’s 
Shaar Yosef on the tractate Avot, in Samuel Uceda’s Midrash 
Shemuel (1579), and on the tractates of Nezikin, in Bezalel 
*Ashkenazi’s Shitah Mekubbezet. He is quoted a great deal 
anonymously in Menahem ha-Meiri’s commentaries on the 
Talmud. 

Even from his own time, the study of Abulafia’s work was 
limited because of the penetration into Spain of the tosafists’ 
method of learning. Surprisingly, however, *Asher b. Jehiel 
of Toledo, a scholar of German origin, considered Abulafia 
the decisive local authority and he, his pupils (among them 
Jehoram and Abraham ibn Ismael), and his sons, especially 
*Jacob b. Asher, author of the Turim, studied his teachings, a 
great part of the Turim being based upon them. There were 
two editions of Abulafia’s work, one longer than the other. The 
shorter edition came first, and not the reverse, as is generally 
held. Examples of both editions are extant. The existing com- 
mentary to Bava Batra is from the longer edition and that to 
Sanhedrin from the shorter one. In the longer edition Abula- 
fia first explains all the Mishnayot, and only then the talmu- 
dic discussion. Of the hundreds of responsa which Abulafia 
wrote, only an incomplete collection of about 70 paragraphs 
is available. They are included in the Or Zaddikim (Salonika, 
1799). Many of his responsa are scattered in the literature of 
the rishonim and others were inserted in the Turim. Other 
collections of responsa attributed to him in the rabbinical lit- 
erature are not his. 

His work Masoret Seyag la-Torah (Florence, 1750) dealt 
with research, based on old manuscripts, into the traditional 
text of the Scriptures, and, for a long time, influenced laws 
governing the writing of scrolls of the Torah. Menahem ha- 
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Meiri’s Kiryat Sefer on the same subject is based on Abulafia’s 
version. For many generations there existed in Spain scrolls 
of the Torah which were allegedly copied from the one Abu- 
lafia wrote for his own use. Abulafia wrote a scroll of the Sefer 
Torah as a master copy (mastercodex) and it achieved great 
fame both in Germany and in the countries of North Africa. 
“A great and outstanding rabbi, distinguished in wisdom,’ 
R. Samuel ben Jacob came especially from Germany to To- 
ledo in order to make a copy of this scroll in 1250 and an- 
other copy was made in 1273 in Burgos by R. Isaac ben Solo- 
mon of Morocco. Additional copies were made in Spain and 
Provence from the earlier copies until 1410. The Masoret Seyag 
la-Torah also attained a remarkable popularity and Abraham 
ibn Hassan, one of the exiles of Spain, related that R. Isaac de 
Leon, who was one of the outstanding posekim in the genera- 
tion before the Expulsion, issued instructions that all scrolls 
of the Torah in Spain were to be corrected according to the 
rules laid down in the Masoret. 

The great importance of this work was equally recog- 
nized in later generations, and such distinguished scholars as 
Menahem ben Judah de *Lonzano in his Or Torah, Jedidiah 
Solomon *Norzi in his Minhat Shai, and Solomon ben Joseph 
*Ganzfried in his Keset Ha-Sofer laid down that the defective 
and plene spellings in a Sefer Torah were to be in accordance 
with this copy of Abulafia. 

Nevertheless the extant copy, the first work of Abulafia 
to be published (Florence, 1750), is faulty and incomplete and 
also includes later additions. For instance, the Likkutei ha- 
Masoret and the Tikkunei Soferim as well as the list of Petuhot 
and Setumot in the Torah, which are printed at the end of the 
volume, are not by Abulafia. They represent Ashkenazi tra- 
ditions which were compiled according to the Tikkun Sefer 
Torah of Yom Tov Lipmann *Muelhausen which was recently 
discovered in manuscript and subsequently published. These 
traditions were added to the Masoret during the 16" century. 
On the other hand, the original book included references to 
the Talmud and halakhic discussions which were omitted 
from many of the manuscripts, and from the published edi- 
tion. These changes explain the numerous discrepancies be- 
tween the existing Masoret and the masoretic views of Abulafia 
as reflected in the Kiryat Sefer of Ha-Meiri, which are based 
on Abulafia’s master copy. Abulafia also took special pains to 
explain the correct way of writing the scriptural portion of 
Haazinu, as set forth in an authenticated manuscript of Mai- 
monides’ Yad ha-Hazakah, which he received from Samuel 
ibn *Tibbon. His comments in this regard are important for 
establishing the authenticity of the manuscript copy of the 
Bible known as the Aleppo Codex. 

Abulafia is best known for his controversy with Mai- 
monides over the doctrine of resurrection. Maimonides’ 
views on this subject seemed heretical to him. Abulafia, in 
spite of his youth, publicly denounced them, and was the 
first in Europe to do so during Maimonides’ lifetime. His 
accusations were mainly in the form of letters to the rab- 
bis of southern France, especially the “sages of Lunel,;’ who 
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held Maimonides in great esteem and strongly defended his 
views. The whole correspondence, which also included an ex- 
change of letters with the rabbis of northern France, did not 
bring the hoped for result and was a great disappointment 
to Abulafia. Thirty years later, when the controversy was re- 
newed, he was asked by Nahmanides to take part in it again, 
but remembering his earlier failure, he refused. Much of the 
correspondence, edited by Abulafia, was published as Kitab 
al-Rasa@il (Paris, 1871). Abulafia’s conception of resurrection, 
far from being an abstract philosophy, is based upon the 
traditional belief, according to which the words of the rab- 
bis on the subject are taken in their literal sense. Notwith- 
standing this (and contrary to Graetz’s opinion), Abulafia 
possessed a wide knowledge of the Hebrew and Arabic phi- 
losophy of his time. In his work are mentioned the hakhmei 
ha-tushiyyah (“philosophers”) and their opinions concern- 
ing the creation of man, the nature of the “heavenly host” 
(angels), and the like (see his instructive words on Sanh. 38b 
concerning “Adam was a heretic”). Those of his pupils who 
are known by name are principally philosophers and trans- 
lators of works on astronomy and natural sciences from Ar- 
abic into Hebrew. Among them are Isaac Israeli (11), author 
of Yesod Olam, and Judah b. Solomon, author of Midrashei 
ha-Hokhmah (Ms.). In his correspondence with the rabbis 
of Provence, Abulafia objected to many of the decisions ren- 
dered by Maimonides in his Yad ha-Hazakah. Some of his 
hassagot (“criticisms”), like those of Abraham b. David, were 
printed at the side of Maimonides’ text. A collection of these, 
on the tractate Sanhedrin, was published by Y. Ha-Levy Lip- 
shitz in Sanhedrei Gedolah (1968), but there are many er- 
rors in his introduction. Although Abulafia opposed many 
of Maimonides’ opinions and beliefs and resented the exag- 
gerated respect which the rabbis of Provence accorded him, 
he held Maimonides in great esteem. In his work on Sanhe- 
drin, which (in chapter Helek) contains quotations from Kitab 
al-Rasail, Maimonides is one of the few rabbis mentioned 
by name. After Maimonides’ death Abulafia wrote a long el- 
egy on him (published together with his piyyutim). A collec- 
tion of Abulafia’s letters (and a small number of his poems), 
published by Brody in 1936, reveals Abulafia to have been 
acquainted with the poetry of earlier Spanish Jews and to 
have been influenced by Moses Ibn Ezra in his meter, rhyme, 
and construction. 
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ABULAFIA, SAMUEL BEN MEIR HA-LEVI (c. 1320-1361), 
Spanish financier, communal leader, and philanthropist. Abu- 
lafia’s generosity provided a number of Jewish communities 
in Castile with synagogues, including the magnificent one 
still standing in Toledo (later the Church of El Transito) with 
florid Hebrew inscriptions in his honor. The synagogue was 
built by his order in 1357. This splendid synagogue was the best 
illustration of the status of Castilian Jewry in general, and of 
his prestigious position in particular. He was versatile in the 
Torah and was known as an observant Jew. At first steward of 
the estates of the king’s tutor Don Juan Alfonso de Albuquer- 
que, Abulafia later became treasurer and adviser of Pedro the 
Cruel of Castile. Many royal documents are signed by him in 
Hebrew with his seal, containing a castle, the emblem of Cas- 
tile. During the revolt of the grandees in 1354 he was one of 
Pedros principal supporters. Abulafia did much to reinforce 
the power of the monarchy in its struggle against the nobility 
by improving the financial state of the kingdom. He ordered 
an inquiry into the activities of the tax farmers and appointed 
in their place reliable persons, who were often his own rela- 
tives or other Jews; in addition he confiscated the property of 
the rebel nobles and amassed considerable wealth in two of 
the royal fortresses. He also served as a diplomat, being sent 
in 1358 to Portugal to negotiate a political agreement between 
the two kingdoms. In 1360 Pedro suddenly ordered Abulafia’s 
arrest, whereupon he was brought to Seville and there tortured 
to death. His enormous fortune was confiscated, as well as that 
of his relatives. Samuel's imposing residence in Toledo, which 
still stands, is today the El Greco museum. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Urkunden, 11, Nos 187; 171, 205, 223, 
180; Neuman, Spain, index; F. Cantera Burgos, Sinagogas Espanolas 
(1955), 56-149; Cantera-Millas, Inscripciones, 336 ff., 367-8; C. Roth, 
in: Sefarad, 8 (1948), 3-22. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Leon Tello, Ju- 
dios de Toledo (1979), 1, 137 f.; 2, 1399-44. 


[Zvi Avneri] 


ABULAFIA, SAMUEL HA-LEVI (13 century), scien- 
tist and engineer employed by King Alfonso x of Castile 
(1252-84). Abulafia constructed a water clock for Alfonso and 
translated for him from the Arabic a manual on the manu- 
facture and uses of the candle clock, Fabrica y usos del Relox 
de la Candela. He also perfected hoisting devices and wrote a 
treatise about them, still extant in manuscript. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Sarton, Introduction to the History of Sci- 
ence, 2 (1931), 843; Baer, Spain, index, s.v. Samuel Halevi of Toledo; 
Millas, in: G.S. Métraux and F. Grouzet, The Evolution of Science 
(1963), 160-2. 


[Zvi Avneri] 


ABULAFIA, TODROS BEN JOSEPH HA-LEVI (c. 1220- 
1298), Spanish rabbi and kabbalist. Rabbi Todros ben Joseph 
ha-Levi was born in Burgos, Spain, and died in Toledo. The 
Abulafia family was famous and respected in Spain. His un- 
cle, Rabbi Meir ha-Levi *Abulafia, was the “exilarch” of Span- 
ish Jewry and widely known for his war against the Rambam 
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(*Maimonides) and his writings. Todros, who lived during the 
reign of Fernando 11 and Alphonso x, owed his great promi- 
nence to his wisdom and wealth, and like his uncle became 
the head of Castilian Jewry. 

The sources portray Todros, on the one hand, as a public 
figure and a national-religious leader, a person of wide hori- 
zons, well versed in halakhic and midrashic literature and an 
occasional poet. On the other hand, he is also seen as an ex- 
perienced courtier who found his way to the hearts of the king 
and queen. He is thought to be one of the first kabbalists in 
Spain, and one can learn from his writings how the basic con- 
cepts of the Kabbalah were formed. Above all, he was a model 
to his generation of modesty and purity. His life symbolized 
the absolute negation of his generation's penchant for the ways 
of the knight and the promiscuity of the king’s court. 

He spent his youth in Burgos. There he became friendly 
with Rabbi Moses ben Simeon, who was the disciple of the 
brother rabbis Jacob and Isaac of Soraya, and it would seem 
that Todros heard from his friend some of what Rabbi Moses 
had learned from Kabbalah teachers. 

During his days in Toledo, Todros rose to a lofty position. 
King Alfonso x welcomed him to his court and made him one 
of his retinue on his voyage to France in 1275. Todros stayed 
with the queen in Perpignan, where he met the poet Abraham 
Badrashi (Bedersi). The meeting produced an exchange of 
rhymed letters and messages. (Some of the poems were pub- 
lished in the book Segulot Melakhim, Amsterdam, 1768; oth- 
ers are in manuscript form, British Museum ADD 27,168 930; 
Vienna manuscript 111). 

In Toledo, Todros began his period of creativity. He wrote 
on halakhic and moral issues related to life and the affairs of 
his day. He did his utmost to free Jews who had been arrested 
on the king’s orders (1281). At the same time he reacted furi- 
ously to serious violations of religious commandments and 
morality in Jewish society, threatening with imprisonment 
and excommunication those who would break the laws. (His 
sermon on changing evil ways is incorporated in his book 
Zikkaron Li-Yehudah, 1846). Apart from his public activity, 
the kabbalistic writings of Todros reveal him as a mystic, a 
kabbalist who preserves traditions and ideas and attempts, by 
fusing the various schools of Kabbalah (Gerona Kabbalah and 
Castilian Kabbalah), to bridge the gaps between the kabbal- 
ists of his day. His first book, Shaar ha-Razim (edition of M. 
Kushnir Oron, Jerusalem, 1989) is a kabbalistic interpretation 
of verse 19 of Psalms. In this book one perceives the hesitancy 
of the author, who is afraid of divulging secrets. The book was 
written as a letter replying to his friend Rabbi Moses of Bur- 
gos. In fact, the book may be viewed as an interpretative work, 
a kind of summing-up of the various traditions in Kabbalah 
as known by Todros, who attempts to fuse them through his 
interpretation 

His second book, Ozar ha-Kavod (Warsaw, 1879), writ- 
ten late in his life, is an interpretation of talmudic legends. As 
in Shaar ha-Razim, in this book too the author's personality 
shines through. He gathers together different traditions and 
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fuses them through the style of his writing, fusing mainly the 
writings of the Hasidei Ashkenaz, the letters of the Hug ha- 
Iyyun, and the Ismaili-Gnostic tradition with the traditions 
of the Gerona and the Castilian kabbalists. In both books one 
finds echoes of the concepts, themes, and ideas of the secret 
teachings that a generation later became the foundations of 
Kabbalah. Todros is thus important as a preserver of tradi- 
tions who passed them on to the next generation. Thanks 
to his writings, it is often possible to understand the secrets 
hinted at in the writings of his teachers, the Castillian kab- 
balists, as well the mystical tradition in Spain and its crystal- 
lization during its early generations. (In addition to these two 
books, he may have written an interpretation of Chapter 1 of 
Ezekiel, which is mentioned in the writings of kabbalists but 
has not been found.) 

Todros belongs to that circle of kabbalists called by Ger- 
shom *Scholem “the Gnostic kabbalists.” Rabbi Todros em- 
phasizes in his writings the uniqueness of that circle and its 
method in the wide frame of Kabbalah and kabbalists of his 
day. 

Todros was considered a uniquely exemplary figure, who 
may have served, as Y. Libbes believes (Keizad Nithabber Sefer 
ha-Zohar), as a model for the depiction of Rabbi *Simeon Bar 
Yokhai in Sefer ha-Zohar. References to him may be found in 
the poems of Todros ben Judah (the kabbalist’s nephew) and 
in the writings of Isaac ben Latif, Abraham Badrashi, and Isaac 
Albalag (in his book Tikkun ha-Deot, p. 101). 

His son Joseph was a friend of the kabbalist *Moses de 
Leon, who was thought to be the author of Sefer ha-Zohar, an 
attribution rejected by present-day scholars, who see him as 
just one its authors. Joseph received from de Leon copies of 
parts of Sefer ha-Zohar. 

[Michal Oron (24 ed.)] 


ABULAFIA, TODROS BEN JUDAH HA-LEVI (12.47-af- 
ter 1298), Hebrew poet. He was born in Toledo and spent 
most of his life there. Todros was a member of a well-known 
family of the city, although his kinships with other Abulafias, 
such as Meir *Abulafia, or with “the Rav,” Todros ben Joseph 
*Abulafia, are not completely clear. The branch of his own 
family was probably not very rich, and he had to search for a 
job serving the richest members of the Jewish community. He 
accompanied Don Isaac b. Don Solomon Zadok (Don Gaq de 
la Maleha; see *Ibn Zadok) on his travels, collecting taxes. He 
shared in his diversions and, apparently through his influence, 
was brought in touch with the royal court. In his presentation 
before the royal court, he offered to King Alfonso the Wise a 
goblet with an engraved Hebrew poem. 

In his youth Abulafia composed numerous poems in 
honor of Jewish notables close to the court of Alfonso x of 
Castile and later Sancho tv, Solomon Ibn Zadok and his son 
Isaac, the rabbi Todros ben Joseph Abulafia and his son Jo- 
seph, etc., and even to persons of the royal family. He divided 
his time between poetry and finance and succeeded at both. 
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In common with others of his class at that period, his morals 
were lax and he had many liaisons with non-Jewish women. 
He was among the Jews of Castile arrested by royal order in 
January 1281, in connection with the revolts of Don Sancho, 
the son of the King, which had as a consequence the sentence 
of death for Don Caq de la Maleha. In prison he wrote many 
poems which seem to indicate a change in outlook, although 
none of them expresses contrition for his past behavior. After 
the release of the prisoners, with the impact of their misfor- 
tune still fresh in their minds, the rabbi Todros ben Joseph 
Abulafia called upon his kinsmen to repent and demanded 
that all those who continued to consort with Muslim or Chris- 
tian women be excommunicated. The poet himself, however, 
did not alter his own conduct nor did he see in it any contra- 
diction of his religious views. 

After great effort Abulafia succeeded in regaining his 
status at court; in 1289 he is mentioned among the men of 
affairs in the service of Sancho 1v, and some years later 
headed a group of Jewish financiers who received important 
monopolies. The last certain date mentioned in his poems is 
1298. 

Abulafia was a prolific writer. His Gan ha-Meshalim ve- 
ha-Hidot (“Garden of Apologues and Saws,’ the diwan col- 
lected by himself, adding Arabic headings) contains more 
than 1,000 poems; it was published by M. Gaster in 1926 (asa 
facsimile of the manuscript), and in three volumes by D. Yellin 
(1934-37): an extensive selection appears in Schirmann’s an- 
thology Ha-Shirah ha-Ivrit bi-Sefarad u-vi-Provence, 2 (1956); 
413-48, 694. There are very different opinions on his virtues as 
a poet and on the value of his literary production. Although 
the themes, technique, and genres of his poems continue the 
classical traditions of Andalusian Hebrew literature, he lived 
in a post-classical period with clear signs of mannerism and 
a tendency to virtuosity. His poetry can be called epigonal 
in its search for surprising elements, plays on words, trivia, 
vulgar language, etc. For some scholars, most of Abulafia’s 
poems seem repetitive and superficial, although they are 
valuable for the historical material they contain and for the 
interesting relation to the general literature of the times that 
is revealed, for example, polemical verses, poems on spiritual 
love, etc. Without denying the interest of these poems as his- 
torical documents, many with an autobiographical charac- 
ter, they also show clear signs of the high literary qualities of 
their author. In some poems he appears wholly familiar with 
Andalusian conventions, trying to overcome them in a very 
sophisticated way. Writing in a different environment, and 
in accordance with the sociological and cultural changes of 
the Jewish communities in Castile, Todros imitated the An- 
dalusian models, genres, motifs, and conventions, adapting 
them to the new tendencies of the time not only in Hebrew 
but also in Romance literature. Renouncing Hebrew- Arabic 
formalism, and being in contact with the life of the Castilian 
Court and its literary preferences, Abulafia followed the real- 
istic tendencies of his time. 
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It is true that some of his poems may be seen as a low 
variety of literary texts in comparison with high literary com- 
positions. Few of the Judeo-Spanish poets wrote about them- 
selves as candidly as Abulafia, even on matters which were 
likely to arouse the resentment of his readers. The poet was 
able to deride even the physical defects of his opponents us- 
ing an equivocal language. Following Romance patterns, like 
that of the tensones, Todros discusses with other poets, like 
Pinhas, in a tone varying between the festive and the serious, 
which of them is better qualified to write poetry. It is a display 
of skill in the use of language and verse, trying to show subtle- 
ness in praising the speaker’s own poetry and ridiculing the 
adversary with the kind of invectives that sometimes clearly 
enter the realm of obscenity. The tone is not of bitterness nor 
has it any tragic greatness; the poets are just mocking each 
other and trying to overcome the adversary with a sophisti- 
cated play on words. On other occasions, he maintained lit- 
erary correspondence at a higher level with other poets of his 
time. Todros dedicated long series of poems to notable Jewish 
courtiers of his time, like “the Rav,’ or Solomon Ibn Zadok; 
the series are divided into sections, on different Andalusian 
topics, preceded by Arabic and Hebrew introductions, show- 
ing the ability of the poet to adapt the classical genres to the 
praise of the distinguished courtiers. 

His “girdle” poems (47 muwashshahat) are very interest- 
ing, particularly due to the kharajat preserved in them, in old 
Spanish, Hebrew, and Arabic. 
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[Jefim (Hayyim) Schirmann / Angel Saenz-Badillos (2"4 ed.)] 


ABULKER (Aboulker = Abu I-Khayr), Algerian family, 
whose members attained rabbinical and communal distinc- 
tion. ISSAC BEN SAMUEL (t) (late 15t*—early 16'* centuries), 
scholar, astronomer, and translator. Expelled from Spain in 
1492, Abulker settled in Padua, Italy, where in 1496 he com- 
pleted his Hebrew commentary on the “Extracts of the Al- 
magest” of al-Farghani. According to some modern authors 
this commentary is actually only a copy of the work of an 
earlier Jewish astronomer, Moses Handali. Some time later 
Abulker translated from Latin into Hebrew under the title of 
Sefer ha-Moladot the Liber de Nativitatibus, originally written 
in Arabic by al-Hasibi (on the appearance of the new moon). 
He also translated into Hebrew the Liber Completus, a Latin 
translation (Venice, 1485) by Petrus of Reggio of Ahkam al- 
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Nujum by the famous 12"'-century Tunisian astronomer Ali 
ibn Abi al-Rijal (Abenragel). When IsAAC BEN SAMUEL 
ABULKER (11), the rabbi of Algiers, denounced the abuses of 
Joseph Bacri, the latter depicted Abulker as a troublemaker 
and the bey had Abulker and six other Jewish notables be- 
headed in 1815. His son SAMUEL and his grandson IsAAc (111) 
were leaders of Algerian Jewry in the 19 century. The son of 
the latter, HENRI-SAMUEL (1876-1957), professor of medicine 
and head of Algerian Jewry, formed and presided over the Al- 
gerian Zionist Federation and worked vigorously for organi- 
zations which fought antisemitism. As head of the wartime 
Resistance, he secretly collaborated with the Allies to assist 
the American landing in Algiers on Nov. 7-8, 1942. His son 
JOSE (b. 1920), a professor of neurosurgery in Paris, was the 
leader of the Resistance forces which occupied Algiers, thus 
facilitating the landing. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Uebersetzungen, 546, 557-80; 
M.Haddey, Livre d’Or des Israélites Algériens (1872), 73, 83; I. Bloch, 
Inscriptions Tumulaires (1888), 124-7; M. Ansky, Juifs d‘Algérie (1950), 


index; Hirschberg, Afrikah, index. . 
[David Corcos] 


ABULRABI (Abu al Rabi), AARON (also called Aldabi or 
Alrabi; first half of the 15" century), Sicilian-born biblical 
exegete, theologian, and polemicist. Born in Catania in Ara- 
gonese Sicily, Abulrabi became an itinerant scholar whose 
travels took him to Italy, Turkey, Alexandria, Damascus, 
Jerusalem, and Kaffa on the Black Sea. Along the way he en- 
gaged in intra- and interreligious discussion and dispute. He 
describes an exchange with an unnamed pope and his car- 
dinals in Rome in which he refuted the Christian curialists’ 
suggestion that the tabernacle cherubs reflected “the craft of 
talismans,’ thereby breaching biblical prohibitions on “other 
gods” and the manufacture of “graven images.” He also re- 
ports debates with a Karaite scholar in Jerusalem and various 
Christian interlocutors. 

The only witness to Abulrabi’s life and thought is a tome 
that combines Torah commentary with supercommentary 
on Rashi’s Commentary on the Torah. The work postdates 
1446 in the version that has come down. At its outset, Abul- 
rabi states that he will focus on Rashi’s words inasmuch as 
they were “mostly hewn from the eminent [rabbinic] oaks 
of old” At times, Abulrabi issues sharp criticisms of Mi- 
drashim in a forthright manner almost without precedent 
in Rabbanite literature. Abulrabi’s work was printed together 
with the supercommentaries on Rashi of Samuel Almosnino, 
Jacob Canizal, and Moses *Albelda under the title Perushim 
le-Rashi (Constantinople, 1525). In his commentary, Abul- 
rabi mentions that he wrote the following other works: Sefer 
ha-Meyasher, on Hebrew grammar; Sefer Matteh Aharon, a 
polemical work; and three apparently theological studies: 
Nezer ha-Kodesh; Sefer ha-Nefesh; and Sefer Perah ha-Elohut. 
In the course of his commentary, he quotes philosophic and 
kabbalistic sources, though rarely by name. He also quotes 
his father, learned brothers Shalom, Baruch, Moses, Jacob, 
and his father-in-law Moses *Gabbai, who, like Abulrabi, 
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composed a supercommentary on Rashi’s Commentary on 
the Torah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Perles, in: REJ, 21 (1890), 246-69. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: E. Lawee, “Graven Images, Astromagical Cherubs, Mo- 
saic Miracles: A Fifteenth-Century Curial-Rabbinic Exchange,” in: 
Speculum, 81 (2006); J. Hacker, “Ha-Megidut bi-Zefon Afrikah be-Sof 
ha-Meah ha-Hamesh Esrei,” in: Zion 45 (1980-81), 127, n. 34; Schorr, 
in: Zion, 1 (1840), 166-68, 193-96. 

[Judah M. Rosenthal / Eric Lawee (24 ed.)] 


ABUN (also Abuna, Bun), a variation of the Aramaic name 
“Abba,” common in Palestine, France, and Spain. Several 
scholars and poets by this name were known in the Middle 
Ages, but there is little information available about them. 
(1) The father of a Palestinian liturgical poet, Eleazar, whose 
style and method are similar to those of Kallir, was called both 
Abun and Bun. (2) The grandfather of the Franco-German li- 
turgical poet Simeon b. Isaac bore the name Abun, also Abuna. 
A native of Le Mans, France (it is conceivable that (Le) Mans 
is in fact a corruption of Mainz), who lived at the end of the 
ninth century, he may be the one to whom Solomon *Luria 
refers in his responsum 29 (Lublin, 1575): “R. Abun who ex- 
cels in Torah, wisdom, wealth, and in all the innermost secrets, 
expounding every letter in 49 different ways.” Some scholars 
identify him with Abun, a physician who was head of a school 
for medicine in Narbonne, some of whose disciples taught 
medicine in Montpellier. (3) A Spanish poet by the name Abun 
b. Sharada lived around the 11 century, first in Lucena and 
then in Seville. His poems were praised by his contemporaries 
as well as by later writers. Solomon ibn *Gabirol mentions 
him in his poems alongside *Menahem b. Saruk, *Dunash b. 
Labrat, and *Samuel ha-Nagid (Shirei Shelomo ibn Gabirol, 
ed. by H.N. Bialik and Y.H. Ravnitzky, 1 (19287), 65, no. 28). 
He is also mentioned in Moses *Ibn Ezra’s Shirat Yisrael (ed. 
by B. Halper (1924), 69) and in Judah *Al-Harizi’s Tahkemoni 
(ed. by A. Kaminka (1899), 40). From Moses Ibn Ezra it can 
be gathered that the poems of Abun were no longer current 
in his day and it seems evident that even he did not see them. 
(4) A Spanish scholar and philanthropist of the 12" century, 
to whom Moses Ibn Ezra addressed many poems and about 
whom he composed several lamentations on his death, call- 
ing him “Rabbana Abun,” “Ha-Gevir” (“the Magnate”), and 
“Abun, the words of whose mouth were like a watercourse in 
a dry land” (5) A Spanish liturgical poet known from five po- 
ems written in the spirit and style of early paytanim of Spain. 
He may be the Abun b. R. Saul also known as “the pious R. 
Abun of Majorca.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Spiegel, in: YMHSI, 5 (1939), 269-91; David- 
son, Ozar, 4 (1933), 347. 


[Abraham Meir Habermann] 


ABU SA‘D AL-TUSTARI (d. 1048), Egyptian financier and 
courtier. Muslim sources refer to him as Aba Sa‘d b. Sahl al- 
Tustari (i.e., from Tustar (Shustar) in southwestern Persia). 
In Jewish sources he appears as Abraham b. Yashar. Abt Sa‘d 
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was primarily a dealer in precious objects and jewels, while 
his brother Abt Nasr Fad] (Hesed in Hebrew) was a banker. 
Abi Sa‘d sold to the Caliph al-Zahir (1021-36) a female black 
slave, who gave birth to the later Caliph al-Mustansir. When 
at the age of seven the boy succeeded his father, his mother 
exercised great influence in the affairs of state, and Abu Sa‘d 
was one of her advisers. He utilized his position at court to 
help the Jews of Egypt and Syria, then under the rule of the 
Fatimid caliphs. Rabbanites as well as Karaites turned to him 
for help. Hence, scholars disputed to which community he be- 
longed. Abt Sa‘d was murdered in 1048 by hired assassins of 
Sadaka b. Yusuf al-Falahi, a Jewish convert to Islam, who had 
been appointed vizier on Abt Sa‘d’s recommendations. Abt 
Sa‘d’s brother Abt Nasr, court financier and community rep- 
resentative, was also assassinated. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mann, Egypt, 1 (1920), 73, 76ff., 108, 112, 119, 
128 ff.; 2 (1922), 75ff., 376 ff.; Poznanski, in: REJ, 72 (1921), 202ff.; Goit- 
ein, in: JQR, 45 (1954/55), 36-373 Fischel, Islam, 68 ff. 


[Eliyahu Ashtor] 


ABYAD, YIHYA BEN SHALOM (1873-1935), student friend 
of R. Yihya *Kafah; among the heads of the Dor De’ah (“gener- 
ation of wisdom”) movement in Yemen. Abyad was renowned 
as a biblical scholar and as an expert in astronomy and natu- 
ral medicine. His medical treatment acquired popular acclaim 
and many sick people, both Jews and Muslims, came to him 
for help, and he was noted for treating people free of charge. 
Abyad was head of the Maswari synagogue in San‘a and taught 
Torah to the Jewish public; nonetheless, he earned his liveli- 
hood as a silver- and goldsmith. His ornaments were distin- 
guished by their artistic delicacy. After the death of the chief 
rabbi, Yihya Isaac, in 1932, the community heads appointed 
him successor. However dissident groups and violent factions 
prevailed, and the rabbi’s health was soon undermined. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Korah, Sa‘arat Teiman (1954), 76-77. 


[Yehuda Ratzaby] 


ABZARDIEL (Abazardiel, Abenzardel, Azardel), MOSES 
(d. c. 1354), secretary to King Alfonso x1 of Castile. A learned 
rabbinical scholar, Moses served for some time as dayyan in 
*Toledo. His signature appears in Latin characters in royal 
documents dealing with finance and taxes between 1331 and 
1339. Its absence from later royal records may be related to 
the anti-Jewish reaction in Castile. Presumably he is the “R. 
Moses, the chief scribe of the king” mentioned by Ibn Verga in 
his Shevet Yehudah (ed. by Shochat (1947), 53 ff.). He is prob- 
ably identical with the Moses b. Joseph Abi Zardil commem- 
orated on an elaborate tombstone in Toledo. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Urkunden, 1, pt. 2 (1963), 142-4, 1593 
Baer, Spain, 1 (1961), 327, 356, 358ff.; Cantera-Millds, Inscripciones, 
54-58; Zelson, in: JQR, 19 (1928/29), 145 ff. 


ABZUG, BELLA SAVITZKY (1920-1998), U.S. social ac- 
tivist, politician, and advocate for women’s rights. Abzug was 
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born in the Bronx, New York, to a religious, immigrant family. 
Her father, Emanuel Savitzky, a butcher, then salesman, died 
when Bella was 13, and her mother, Esther, became the family 
breadwinner. Abzug attended Walton High, an all-girls public 
school. Active as a teenager in the Labor Zionist group Ha- 
Shomer ha-Zair, she studied Hebrew at the Florence Marshall 
Hebrew High, continuing her studies at the Jewish Theological 
Seminary. She taught Hebrew and Jewish history at a Bronx 
Jewish Center. In 1938, Abzug enrolled in Hunter College, 
where she led demonstrations against fascism. Graduating in 
1942, she worked for a defense contractor, then entered Co- 
lumbia University Law School on scholarship. One of only a 
few women in her class, she became an editor of the Columbia 
Law Review. Midway through law school, she married Martin 
Abzug; the couple had two daughters. Following graduation, 
Abzug opened her own law firm, specializing in labor union 
and civil liberties work. 

In 1961, Abzug helped found Women’s Strike for Peace 
and served as its national legislative and political director. An 
early opponent of the Vietnam War, she founded the Coali- 
tion for a Democratic Alternative and helped to organize the 
Dump-Johnson campaign. She won election to Congress from 
Manhattan's 19'» Congressional District in 1970, becoming 
one of 12 women in the House, the first elected on a woman’s 
rights/peace platform. In 1971, she co-founded the National 
Women’s Political Caucus. Returned to the House twice more, 
Abzug’s major legislation included the Equal Credit Act, 
Social Security for homemakers, family planning, abortion 
rights, Title 1x regulations, the Freedom of Information Act, 
the Right to Privacy Act, the “Government in the Sunshine” 
Law, and the Water Pollution Act. The first to call for Presi- 
dent Nixon's impeachment during the Watergate scandal, she 
conducted inquiries into covert and illegal activities of the 
cia and FBI. Abzug also sponsored pioneering legislation to 
permit the free emigration of Soviet Jewry, and was a leading 
supporter of economic and military aid to Israel. In 1975, she 
led the fight to condemn the uN General Assembly’s resolu- 
tion equating Zionism with racism, and played a leading role 
in condemning anti-Zionist and anti-Jewish attacks at interna- 
tional feminist conferences in Mexico and Copenhagen. 

In 1976, Abzug left the House to run for the Senate 
from New York but lost to Daniel Patrick Moynihan in a four- 
way race. In 1977, she presided over the first National Wo- 
men’s Conference in Houston. With colleagues in 1980, she 
established WOMEN USA; a decade later she co-founded and 
co-chaired the Women’s Economic Development Organiza- 
tion (WEDO), an international advocacy group supporting 
women’s empowerment, economic development, and envi- 
ronmental security. Her books included Bella Abzug’s Guide to 
Political Power for Women (1984), written with Mim Kelber. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Antler, The Journey Home: How Jewish 
Women Shaped Modern America (1997); J. Nies, Nine Women: Por- 
traits from an American Radical Tradition (2002). 


[Joyce Antler (24 ed.)] 
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ACACIA (Heb. nw, shittah), a tree of Israel considered to 
be identical to the shittah tree. In the past it was extensively 
used for construction. Today it is planted to beautify the arid 
regions of Israel. Acacia-wood is mentioned repeatedly (Ex. 
25-27) as the sole wood used in the construction of the Tab- 
ernacle. The word also appears as several biblical place names: 
Shittim near Gilgal (Num. 25:1; etc.); “And all the brooks of 
Judah ... shall water the valley of Shittim” (Joel 4:18); and 
Beth-Shittah near Beisan (Judg. 7:22). According to Isaiah, 
acacia trees would line the path of the returning exiles, and 
would make the wasteland bloom at the time of redemption 
(Isa. 4:19). There is almost universal agreement that the shittah 
is to be identified with the acacia. Several species of the tree 
grow in Israel, mostly in the wadis of the Judean desert and in 
the southern Negev. It is thorny and has leaves compounded 
of small leaflets. The yellow flowers are small and grow 
in globular clusters. It is not tall; its trunk is thin and gener- 
ally bent sideways. It is therefore somewhat difficult to identify 
this tree with the shittah from which the Tabernacle boards “a 
cubit and a half the breadth of each” (Ex. 26:16) were cut. Not- 
ing this difficulty, the Midrash already asked the question: 
Where in the desert were our forefathers able to find acacia- 
wood? One solution suggests that the trees were brought from 
Migdal Zevoaya in the Jordan Valley near the mouth of the 
Yarmuk and that a small forest existed there (Gen. R. 94:4). 
Regarded as holy, its trees were not cut down by the local 
inhabitants. At present, a small grove of Acacia albida, tall 
trees with thick trunks, which, in contrast to the other spe- 
cies in Israel, grows only in non-desert regions, stands there. 
This species must have been the “acacia-wood standing up,’ 
i.e., with an erect trunk, which provided the wood for the 
Tabernacle and its accessories. This tropical tree, too, would 
transform the desert, according to Isaiah, in contrast to the 
other varieties of acacia which had always grown in the dry re- 
gions. This wood is very hard, but light. It does not absorb 
moisture and so its volume remains constant. It is, there- 
fore, most suitable for construction and was used in ship- 
building. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Feliks, Olam ha-Zomeah ha-Mikra’i (19687); 
Loew, Flora, 2 (1924), 377ff Dalman, Arbeit, 7 (1942), 32 ff. 


[Jehuda Feliks] 


ACADEMIES IN BABYLONIA AND EREZ ISRAEL. 


Designations 

The talmudic term for an academy, yeshivah (lit., “sitting”), de- 
rives from the fixed order of seating assigned to the sages and 
their pupils who regularly participated in the activities of the 
academy. Occasionally the term meant not an academy but the 
private activity of studying the Torah (Nid. 7ob). There are sev- 
eral synonyms for yeshivah, such as bet ha-midrash (lit., “the 
house of study”), bet din (lit. “the house of law”), bet din gadol 
(lit. “the great house of law”), and metivta (or motva) rabba 
(lit. “the great session”; Bek. 5b). In Babylonia the expression 
metivta, the literal Aramaic rendering of yeshivah, was used. 
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As for bet vaad (lit. “meeting place”), this refers specifically to 
the yeshivah (bet din) of the nasi in Erez Israel. 


History of the Academy in the Second Temple Period 
According to the aggadah, the biblical patriarchs and their 
sons studied in a yeshivah. There was one in existence, too, 
during the Egyptian bondage, as also during the forty years 
of wandering in the wilderness (Yoma 28b; et al.). But the first 
reference to “yeshivah” as a place of study occurs apparently 
in the appendix to Ecclesiasticus 51:29: “Let my soul rejoice in 
my sitting (yeshivah), and be ye not ashamed with my song.” 
The expression “in my sitting,” in parallelism with “my song,” 
would seem to point to the ethical and wise maxims which 
Ben Sira taught in his school, and not to halakhic subjects. But 
since Ben Sira declares in the same chapter (verse 23), “Turn 
unto me, ye unlearned, and dwell in my house of learning” 
(bet ha-midrash), it is very probable that yeshivah and bet ha- 
midrash are synonyms for a school. More than a century later, 
Hillel the Elder said: “The more Torah, the more life; the more 
yeshivah, the more wisdom” (Avot 2, 7). There is no detailed 
information extant on the academies of Hillel and Shammai, 
nor on the arrangements relating to the discussions and stud- 
ies prevailing in them. There is, however, information on the 
discussions of these two sages and their pupils on halakhic 
subjects. For example, “When grapes are being vintaged for 
the vat (ie., for making wine), Shammai holds that they are 
susceptible of becoming unclean, while Hillel maintains that 
they are not.... A sword was planted in the bet ha-midrash 
and it was proclaimed: ‘He who would enter, let him enter, but 
he who would depart, let him not depart’ (so as to be present 
when a vote was taken). And on that day Hillel sat in submis- 
sion before Shammai, like one of the pupils” (Shab. 17a). There 
were extremely bitter controversies on halakhah between the 
pupils of Hillel and those of Shammai which, on one occasion, 
ended in bloodshed (TJ, Shab. 1:7, 3c). There were halakhic dis- 
cussions in the bet ha-midrash that continued inconclusively 
for years (Er. 13b). On one occasion the halakhah was decided 
in accordance with Hillel’s view, outside the academy, in the 
courtyard of the Temple Mount (Tosef., Hag. 2:11; TJ, Bezah 
2:4, 61c). Generally, however, the halakhah was decided within 
the academy, after thorough consideration and discussion, by 
finally “taking a vote and deciding” according to the opinion 
of the majority. 

The tannaim regarded the Great Sanhedrin, which had 
its seat in the Chamber of Hewn Stone, as a yeshivah (Mid. 
5:4; Sanh. 32b) “from which Torah goes forth to all Israel” (Sif. 
Deut. 152). R. Ishmael relates “when a man brings the tithe of 
the poor to the Temple, he enters the Chamber of Hewn Stone 
and sees the sages and their pupils sitting and engaging in 
the study of the Torah, whereupon his heart prompts him to 
study the Torah” (Mid. Tan. to 14:22). In a like manner, Yose 
b. Halafta (of Sepphoris, who flourished in the middle of the 
second century c.£.) described the functions, procedures, and 
religious authority of this central institution: “... The bet din in 
the Chamber of Hewn Stone, though comprised of 71 mem- 
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bers, may function with as few as 23. If one must go out, and 
sees that there are not 23, he remains. There they sit from the 
time of the daily burnt-offering of the morning until the time 
of the daily burnt-offering of the afternoon. On Sabbaths and 
festivals they enter the bet ha-midrash on the Temple Mount 
only. Ifa question was asked, and they had heard (the answer), 
they gave it; if not, they took a vote. If the majority held it to 
be levitically unclean, they declared it unclean; if the majority 
held it to be levitically clean, they declared it clean. From there 
the halakhah goes forth and spreads in Israel.... And from 
there they send and examine whoever is a sage and humble, 
pious, of unblemished reputation, and one in whom the spirit 
of his fellow-men takes delight, and make him a *dayyan in 
his town. After he has been made a dayyan in his town, they 
promote him and give him a seat in the Hel (“a place within 
the Temple area”), and from there they promote him and give 
him a seat in the Chamber of Hewn Stone. And there they sit 
and examine the pedigree of the priesthood and the pedigree 
of the levites” (Tosef., Sanh. 7:1). Although the participation 
of pupils in the debates was a characteristic feature of the 
academies, when it came to arriving at a decision, only their 
teachers, and not they, voted (ibid., 7:2). 

The question has been raised as to whether an insti- 
tution similar to the academy of the Pharisaic sages existed 
among other sects. C. Rabin (Qumran Studies (1957), 103 ff.) 
regards the term moshav (“session”) or moshav ha-rabbim 
(“the public session”) in the Dead Sea Scrolls as referring to an 
academic-juridical institution, analogous to the academy 
mentioned in rabbinic literature, which met from time to 
time. 


The Pupils at the Academies in the Second Temple Period 
In rabbinic literature, information about the pupils who stud- 
ied in the academies is extremely sparse. One aggadah re- 
lates of Hillel in his student days that “once, when he found 
nothing from which he could earn some money, the guard of 
the bet ha-midrash (who usually received half of what Hillel 
earned) would not allow him to enter. He climbed up and sat 
upon the skylight to hear the words of God from Shemaiah 
and Avtalyon” (Yoma 35b). It is further related that “Shammai 
and Hillel did not teach the Torah for remuneration” (Mid. 
Ps. to 15:6). In the appendix to Ecclesiasticus 51:23-25 it is 
stated: “Turn unto me, ye unlearned, and dwell in my house 
of learning.... Buy wisdom for yourselves without money.’ 
Hillel, of whom it is said that “he drew his fellow-men near 
to the Torah” (Avot 1:12), had 80 pupils and “the least among 
all of them was Johanan b. Zakkai” (BB 134a). On the subject 
of accepting pupils there was a divergence of opinion between 
Hillel and Shammai: “Bet Shammai maintain that one should 
only teach a person who is wise and humble, of a good pedi- 
gree, and rich (some read “worthy”), and Bet Hillel declare 
that one should teach every person, for there were many sin- 
ners in Israel who were attracted by the study of the Torah 
and from whom there came forth righteous, pious, and wor- 
thy men” (ARN' 3, 14). 
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There is no information extant on academies for the 
study of the Torah outside of Jerusalem, except for an account 
of Johanan b. Zakkai, who spent some time in Galilee, where 
scarcely any pupils or householders sought instruction from 
him (Ty, Shab. 16:8, 15d). One who wished to study had to leave 
his home and go to Jerusalem, and this naturally imposed a 
burden on the poor, who for years had to live away from their 
homes in order to spend the major part of the day in the com- 
pany of their teachers, listening to their halakhic discussions, 
to their decisions, and to what took place in the academy, this 
being the accepted manner of the study of the Torah, known 
as “attendance on scholars.” It is recorded of Eliezer b. Hyr- 
canus, that he left his father’s home, went to Jerusalem, where 
he studied under Johanan b. Zakkai, and suffered from hun- 
ger, as he received no support from his father (ARN’ 6; ARN? 
13, 30-1). Pupils also went from abroad to study the Torah in 
Jerusalem. They included Nehemiah of Bet Deli, who went 
from Babylonia and studied under Gamaliel the Elder (Yev. 
16:7), and Saul of Tarsus, i.e., Paul, who went from Cilicia in 
Asia Minor (Acts 22:3). There were no written halakhic works 
available, for in general the principle was observed that “words 
which are transmitted orally are not permitted to be recited 
from writing” (Git. 60b). 


From the Destruction of the Second Temple to the Close 
of the Mishnah 

After the destruction of the Second Temple, several acad- 
emies were established simultaneously. This is attested by a 
baraita (Sanh. 32b) which enumerates the academies and their 
heads, as follows: Johanan b. Zakkai at Beror Hayil, Gamaliel 
at Jabneh, Eliezer at Lydda, and Joshua at Pekiin. In the next 
generation there were Akiva at Bene-Berak, and Hanina b. 
Teradyon at Siknin, and these were followed by Yose at Sep- 
phoris, Mattiah b. Heresh in Rome, Judah b. Bathyra at Nisibis 
(in Mesopotamia), and Hananiah, the nephew of R. Joshua b. 
Hananiah, in Babylonia. The list, though incomplete, testifies 
to the founding of academies both in and outside Erez Israel 
during the second century c.£. (See Map: Main Academies.) 
It concludes with a reference to the academy at Bet She’arim, 
headed by Judah ha-Nasi, which, because of the unique nature 
of his position and of the religious authority with which he 
was invested, was apparently the only one in his day, although 
after his death, academies were again established simultane- 
ously at Tiberias, Caesarea, and Lydda. 


The Function and Authority of the Academies 

On the assembly of the sages at Jabneh after the destruc- 
tion of the Second Temple there is the following statement: 
“When the sages assembled at the academy of Johanan b. Zak- 
kai at Jabneh, they said: ‘A time will come when a man will 
seek one of the laws of the Torah and not find it, one of the 
rabbinic laws and not find it... They said: “Let us begin from 
Hillel and Shammai ...” (Tosef., Eduy. 1:). Hence, the sages 
began to receive “testimonies” from those who had survived 
the war against the Romans. They scrutinized these, arrived 
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at a decision, and laid down the halakhah. At that time the 
arrangement of halakhic collections according to subject mat- 
ter received renewed and fruitful impetus. The center of re- 
ligious authority was the Great Academy, in whose activities 
the *nasi took part and over which he presided when not en- 
gaged in public affairs. In this bet din the new moon was pro- 
claimed, as was the intercalation of the year (RH 2:8-9; Eduy. 
7:7), the fixing of a uniform *calendar for Erez Israel and the 
Diaspora contributing greatly to the preservation of national 
unity. Here, too, matters relating to the liturgy (Ber. 28b), 
and religious questions which were of public concern and on 
which no general agreement had hitherto been reached, were 
finally decided. In this central institution, 71 sages sat (Sanh. 
1:6) when it was necessary to decide on basic halakhic mat- 
ters affecting the people of Erez Israel as a whole — matters 
such as the levitical uncleanness of hands through touching 
sacred scrolls, etc. (Yad. 3:5; 4:2). The following description 
of the proceedings of the Sanhedrin may well have applied to 
the central academy at Jabneh: “The Sanhedrin sat in a semi- 
circle so that its members might see one another, and two 
judges’ scribes stood before them, one on the right and one 
on the left, and wrote down the arguments of those in favor 
of acquittal and of those in favor of conviction.... In front of 
them sat three rows of scholars, each of whom knew his proper 
place. If they needed to ordain another judge, they ordained 
one from the first row, whereupon one from the second row 
moved up to the first, and one from the third row to the sec- 
ond. A member of the public was chosen and given a seat in 
the third row. He did not occupy the seat of the first scholar 
but one suitable for him” (Sanh. 4:3-4). The discussions in 
the Sanhedrin were thus conducted in public in the presence 
of pupils and of members of the community. In this way the 
pupils had learned the Torah in the days of the Second Tem- 
ple. Both in Erez Israel and in Babylonia, a bet din was always 
an integral part of an academy. The order of discussion was 
as follows: If several matters of law came up, only one would 
be dealt with on one day (Tosef., Sanh. 7:2). “No vote is taken 
on two matters simultaneously, but votes are taken separately 
and questions put separately” (Tosef., Neg. 1:11). At the end 
of the discussions a vote was taken, where necessary, such as 
in cases where “one prohibits and one permits, one declares 
levitically unclean and one clean, and all say: We have not 
heard a tradition concerning this - in such instances a vote 
is taken” (Tosef., Sanh. 7:2). The Tosefta also describes proce- 
dural details and ceremonial arrangements customary in the 
academies in Erez Israel in tannaitic times. 

Information on the academies in Erez Israel and Baby- 
lonia in the Days of the Amoraim is more detailed than on 
the preceding period, Generally, the amoraim adopted the 
arrangements and methods of instruction of their academies 
from the tannaim. 


The Rosh Yeshivah and his Assistants 
The rosh yeshivah — the head of the academy - would “sit and 
expound” and convey his remarks to the meturgeman (“inter- 
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Map showing the main academies in Babylonia and Erez Israel. 


preter”; Ber. 27b), also called an *amora. Where the audience 
was large, the rosh yeshivah would be assisted by numerous 
amoraim (Ket. 106a). Since all the pupils did not immediately 
grasp what was said, the outstanding pupils would repeat and 
explain the lesson (BK 117a, and Rashi, ibid.; Taan. 8a, Rashi). 
After they understood it, the pupils would repeat the lesson 
orally (Er. 54b). It is possible that the sages permanently at- 
tached to an academy prepared the pupils for the rosh yeshi- 
vah’s forthcoming lecture by teaching them the Mishnayot 
(see Meg. 28b; cf. Hor. 12a: Mesharsheya’s statement). The rosh 
yeshivah gave his lectures, at least in the large academies, in the 
morning and in the evening (Shab. 136b), the pupils spending 
the rest of the day in reviewing the lecture and perhaps also 
in preparing for the next one. These outstanding pupils were 
called reishei kallah (“the leaders of the rows”), possibly be- 
cause of the permanent seating arrangements at the academy. 
Mention is made of seven rows of pupils, graded according 
to their knowledge, the first row being occupied by the out- 
standing pupils (BK 117a) and so on, There is also a reference 
to 24 rows of pupils (Meg. 28b), the youngest pupils occupy- 
ing seats behind the fixed rows (Hul. 137b). 

The rosh yeshivah was also assisted by a tanna, distin- 
guished by his exceptional knowledge of the “Mishnah of the 
Tannaim” and of the Oral Law in general, which he memo- 
rized by constant repetition, the Oral Law generally not hav- 
ing been written down (Git. 60b). The services of the tanna 
were often required in the academy for the quoting of tan- 
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naitic statements, his remarks being cited in the Babylonian 
Talmud, usually after the introductory formula: “A tanna 
taught before rabbi so-and-so.’ In general the tanna’s knowl- 
edge was mechanical and not rooted in an especially profound 
understanding of the material; in consequence the sages, es- 
pecially in Babylonia (Meg. 28b), did not have a particularly 
high opinion of them. 


The Election of a Rosh Yeshivah 

A rosh yeshivah was generally appointed by the sages of the 
academy both in Erez Israel (Sot. 40a) and in Babylonia (Ber. 
64a). Sometimes several candidates would compete for the 
position, the ability to make an irrefutable statement serving 
as the criterion for election (Hor. 14a). 


The Academies in Babylonia in the Days of the Amoraim 

The beginnings of the central academies in Babylonia are as- 
sociated with Rav at *Sura and Samuel at *Nehardea. Each 
headed a famous school which possessed central religious 
authority in the Babylonian Diaspora. The academy at Sura 
flourished almost 800 years; that at Nehardea was destroyed 
at the end of the ’50s of the third century c.z. and was suc- 
ceeded by a number of academies, finally settling in *Pumbed- 
ita, where it survived, with intermissions, until about the mid- 
dle of the 11 century c.z. (See Map: Main Academies). The 
principal innovation of the Babylonian academies was the in- 
stitution of the yarhei kallah (months of *kallah), the assem- 
bly of the Babylonian sages at one of the leading academies 
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in the months of Adar and Elul, when they discussed a pre- 
scribed tractate which they had studied during the preceding 
five months. A detailed description of the arrangements of 
study during the yarhei kallah is given by R. Nathan ha-Bavli 
in Seder Olam Zuta (ed. Neubauer, 87-88). Although this ac- 
count relates to the middle of the tenth century c.z. similar 
arrangements were presumably already in vogue in the days 
of the amoraim. 


The Aim of the Studies in the Academies 

The studies in the academies were designed to produce schol- 
ars who would be conversant in all fields of the Oral Law and 
who could derive from the existing halakhah laws applicable 
to new situations (see Rav’s statement and the discussion in 
Hul. ga). 


The Method of Study 

The pupils participated actively in the rosh yeshivah’s lectures, 
as well as in the halakhic discussions in the formulation of the 
law, the students’ religious responsibility in this connection 
being duly stressed (Sanh. 7b). It was the duty of the pupils to 
raise objections when they believed their teacher to have erred 
in judgment (Shevu. 31a) and students even contested legal 
decisions of the rosh yeshivah (Ket. 51a). The rosh yeshivah 
often called in his students when deciding in cases of ritual 
law (Hul. 45b), when examining a slaughterer’s knife (ibid., 
17b), or when dealing with questions concerning the ritual 
fitness of an animal (ibid., 44a-b), and similar questions. 
From time to time the rosh yeshivah would test his pupils in 
their knowledge and understanding of the halakhah (Er. 76a; 
Hul. 113a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schwarz, in: JJGL, 2 (1899), 83-106; Bacher, 
Trad, 255-6 (on the function of the tanna); H. Zucker, Studien zur jue- 
dischen Selbstverwaltung im Altertum (1936), 126-47; Halevy, Dorot, 2 
(1923); Alon, Toledot, 1 (1953), 114-92; Assaf, Geonim, 42-52; Epstein, 
Mishnah 488 (on bet vaad as an academy); 673-81 (on the tanna); 
Beer, in: Bar-Ilan Annual (Heb., 1964), 134-62; idem, in: Papers of the 
Fourth World Congress of Jewish Studies, 1 (1966), 99-101 (Heb.). 


[Moshe Beer] 


ACADEMY OF THE HEBREW LANGUAGE, Israeli insti- 
tution that is the supreme authority on the Hebrew language. 
Established by the Knesset in accordance with the “Law for 
the Supreme Institute for the Hebrew Language, 1953,” it suc- 
ceeded the Hebrew Language Committee (Vaad ha-Lashon 
ha-Ivrit) inaugurated in Jerusalem in 1890. In 1889 a group 
calling itself “Safah Berurah” had been formed, with the ob- 
ject of “spreading the Hebrew language and speech among 
people in all walks of life” This group elected the Committee, 
the first members of which were Eliezer *Ben-Yehuda, David 
*Yellin, R. Hayyim *Hirschenson, and A.M. *Luncz. Initially 
the Committee devoted itself to establishing Hebrew terms 
needed for daily use and to creating a uniform pronuncia- 
tion for Hebrew speech to replace the then current variety of 
pronunciations. After only one year of existence, organiza- 
tional problems disrupted the Committee’s activities, but in 
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1903 at the Teachers’ Conference in Zikhron Yaakov, it was re- 
convened with an enlarged membership, and thereafter held 
regular monthly meetings. 

In Principles of the Committee’ Activities, drafted by Ben- 
Yehuda, its purpose was declared to be: (1) “To prepare the 
Hebrew language for use as a spoken language in all facets of 
life - in the home, school, public life, business, industry, fine 
arts, and in the sciences.” (2) “To preserve the Oriental quali- 
ties of the language and its distinctive form, in the pronuncia- 
tion of the consonants, in word structure and in style, and to 
add the flexibility necessary to enable it fully to express con- 
temporary human thought.” 

The sources used by the Committee were Hebrew liter- 
ary vocabulary of all periods; Aramaic, provided it was given 
Hebrew forms; Hebrew roots from which new forms could 
develop; and Semitic roots, especially Arabic. Non-Semitic 
words found in the sources were used only if they already had 
a Hebrew form or had been absorbed into the language and 
were in common use. 

Scientific problems of linguistic principle were discussed 
in the Zikhronot (“Records of the Committee on Language”). 
In 1912, the Committee was recognized by the Teachers’ Orga- 
nization and the Committee for the Propagation of Hebrew as 
“the final authority in authorizing and choosing new words.” 
In a lecture given at the convention of the Organization for 
Hebrew Language and Culture in Vienna in 1913 (published 
in Zikhronot, 4 (1914)), David Yellin defined the Committee as 
not merely a factory for new words, as its opponents alleged, 
but the highest authority for all matters of language, encourag- 
ing the coordinated work of all Hebrew linguists and writers. 
At the 11" Zionist Congress (1913), M. *Ussishkin proposed a 
resolution authorizing the Committee “to serve as the center 
of the renaissance and development of the Hebrew language” 
and urging the Zionist General Council to give it the neces- 
sary moral aid and material assistance. After World War 1, 
the beginning of the British Mandate and the Jewish National 
Home, Hebrew became an official language in Palestine. The 
Committee, which had been largely inactive during the war, 
now felt an obligation to expand the program of the Language 
Committee far beyond its previous range. Practical linguis- 
tics and the supply of new words were to be increased, and 
it engaged in language research, intended to lay the scientific 
foundations for the practical work. 

With an increased membership, the Committee met fre- 
quently, establishing and publishing professional terminology. 
To prepare for the establishment of the Haifa Technion and 
the Hebrew University, as well as to facilitate the develop- 
ment of trade and industry, work in the various subjects was 
divided among subcommittees, consisting of members of the 
Committee and experts in the particular field. These met in 
Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, and Haifa, referring their findings to other 
specialists in the field as well as to all members of the Lan- 
guage Committee. After final approval, lists were published 
in the Hebrew Language Committee's quarterly, Leshonenu, 
or in a special dictionary. 
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The Sephardi pronunciation was established as the stan- 
dard for spoken Hebrew and instruction in the schools. Rules 
of spelling were established: grammatical when the writ- 
ing was vocalized and “full” (plene) in unvocalized writing. 
Rules of punctuation were determined, and doubtful mat- 
ters of grammar clarified. While developments in technol- 
ogy and the sciences forced the committees on terminology 
to include many non-Semitic words in the Hebrew diction- 
ary, the formation of verbs from foreign words was deliber- 
ately restricted because, while nouns are easily assimilated into 
Hebrew, verbs are not. Nevertheless, the formation of verbs 
such as 870 (talpen, “telephone”) and 1173 (galven, “galva- 
nize”) proved unavoidable. Grammatical nouns encountered 
certain scholarly and practical obstacles: the establishment of 
spelling rules was long delayed by disputes between adherents 
of biblical spelling and those of the “full” spelling current in 
post-biblical literature. 

The law adopted by the Knesset in 1953 established the 
Academy and defined its function as the “development of He- 
brew, based on the study of the language in its various peri- 
ods and branches.” The maximum number of members is 23. 
Well-known scholars in various fields of Jewish and Hebrew 
studies were appointed as members of the Academy, together 
with practicing writers, and a number of advisory and honor- 
ary members were invited to join them. N.H. *Tur-Sinai was 
chosen to be president of the Academy, a position he held 
until 1973. Subsequent presidents were Zeev Ben *Hayyim 
(1973-1981), Joshua *Blau (1981-1988), and Moshe Bar-Asher 
(1988- ). 

The supreme body within the Academy is the plenum, 
to which linguistic problems discussed in the various com- 
mittees are referred for final discussion and approval. The ple- 
num meets five or six times a year. The committees on termi- 
nology hold weekly or biweekly meetings attended by at least 
two members from the Academy as well as by specialists in 
the areas under discussion. Scientific secretaries assemble 
the available linguistic material in each area, which is then 
checked against literary sources and decisions already taken 
in other areas. After discussion, the secretary collates the ma- 
terial and transmits it to all Academy members and to fur- 
ther specialists in the field, who are entitled to comment on, 
or take issue with, the committee's findings. The material is 
finally presented to the plenum for discussion, authorization, 
and publication, either in the Zikhronot ha-Akademyah or in 
the series of technical dictionaries, originally instituted by the 
Hebrew Language Committee. Among dictionaries published 
in recent years are those on electronics, chemistry, molecular 
biology, psychology, library science, diplomacy, medicine, and 
home economics. Committees on terminology are at work in 
the fields of banking, law, sociology, nomenclature of plants, 
and artificial intelligence. The Haifa office for technical ter- 
minology is a joint body of the Academy and the Technion. 
Committees on grammar and spelling follow a similar work 
pattern, but since the problems in this area are complex, there 
are usually greater differences of opinion and theory, center- 
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ing, as a rule, on the conflict between the dictates of historical 
grammar and those of living speech and practical teaching. 
Language forms created outside the Academy, whether origi- 
nating in foreign influence, in slang, or in the language of chil- 
dren, also demand a clear decision by the Academy. 

A practical problem over which the Academy, in com- 
mon with its predecessor, has labored for many years, is the 
determining of Hebrew spelling. Hebrew writing is mostly 
consonantal, the vowels being represented by vocalization 
signs. This spelling, inadequate in the past, is even more so 
in the present, since the vowels are rarely indicated either in 
script or in print. The spelling used in the past generations, 
which substitutes matres lectionis for vowels, is incomplete (al- 
though it is called “full”), lacks uniformity, and is not univer- 
sally accepted. The rules for unvocalized spelling, established 
by the Hebrew Language Committee, were never generally 
accepted and various systems have been retained. In 1968, af- 
ter prolonged debate, the Academy decided to maintain two 
modes of spelling: one vocalized according to all the estab- 
lished grammatical rules, the other an unvocalized spelling 
in accordance with the rules of the Hebrew Language Com- 
mittee. A related question is how to transliterate Hebrew into 
Latin letters in such a way that the non-Hebrew reader is able 
to pronounce the name as it is said in Hebrew, and after much 
discussion, a system was approved. In addition, rules have 
been determined for the transliteration of foreign names into 
Hebrew as well as for transliteration from Arabic into Hebrew. 
Rules have also been established for vocalization of foreign 
words. New rules for Hebrew punctuation were approved in 
1993. The Academy assists public bodies requiring linguistic 
guidance, such as the National Committee on Names, scien- 
tific projects, the state broadcasting system, etc. 

Academy decisions are published either as technical dic- 
tionaries, in lists of terms, or as collections of rules in the an- 
nual Zikhronot ha-Akademyah la-Lashon ha-Ivrit. A special 
project of the Academy is the Historical Dictionary of the He- 
brew Language, begun in 1954 by an editorial board headed 
by Z. Ben-Hayyim, planned to include all Hebrew words and 
their uses from the earliest sources until the present. Prepara- 
tory work on material from tannaitic literature, the Talmud, 
and Midrash has been completed. Work continues on ready- 
ing ancient piyyut, geonic, Karaite, and North African litera- 
ture, and modern Hebrew literature (dating from 1750). The 
historical dictionary project is fully computerized and applies 
programs especially adapted to the dictionary’s requirements. 
In 1994 the Academy established the “Masie Institute” to bring 
the Academy closer to the public and for research into the his- 
tory of the revival of Hebrew in Israel and the Diaspora from 
its earliest stages to the establishment of the State of Israel. 
The publications of the Committee and of the Academy are 
Zikhronot for the years 1920-28, vol. 5 edited by J. Klausner, 
vol. 6 by S. Ben-Zion, D. Yellin, and A. Zifroni. Afterwards 
the committee decisions were published in Leshonenu (see 
below) up to 1954. Then, when the Academy was established, 
a new series of Zikhronot was commenced under the name of 
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Zikhronot ha-Akademia la-Lashon ha-Ivrit: vols. 1-2 (1954-55), 
3-4 (1956-57), 5 (1958), 6 (1959), 7-8 (1960-61), 9 (1962), 10-11 
(1963-64), 12 (1965), 13 (1966), 14 (1967), 15 (1968), 16 (1969), 
17 (1970), 18 (1971), 19-20 (1972-73), and 21-24 (1974-77) of 
the new series were probably edited by Meir Medan, but no 
name of an editor is specified; vols. 25-27 (1978-80), 28-30 
(1981-83) and 31-34 (1984-87) were edited by Y. Yannai; 35-37 
(1988-90) by Y. Yannai and J. Ofer; 38-40 (1991-93) and 41-43 
(1994-96) by J. Ofer; and vol. 44-46 (1997-99) by D. Barak. 
Leshonenu, a quarterly, was edited by A. Zifroni (1929-34, five 
volumes) and N.H. Torczyner (*Tur-Sinai) from 1934 to 1954. 
These continued under the auspices of the Academy and were 
edited by Z. Ben-Hayyim from 1955 to 1965, by E. Kutscher 
from 1965 to 1971, by S. Abramson from 1972 to 1980, by Y. 
Blau from 1981 to 1999, and from 2000 by M. Bar-Asher. Le- 
shonenu la-Am, popular pamphlets on matters of language, 
consist of six pamphlets edited by A. Avrunin, M. Ezrahi, and 
I. Perez (and more regularly from 1949 to date, a few pam- 
phlets a year). There is also a series of technical dictionaries. 
The Academy’s lexical innovations used to be disseminated 
among the public through Lemad Leshonkha (“Learn Your 
Language”) pages published bimonthly, and since 1989 in the 
framework of a regular newsletter called Aqaddem. Among 
the most important recent publications are the Maagarim cp 
which includes all the sources of the ancient period, the criti- 
cal edition of the Talmud Yerushalmi according to the Leiden 
MS, and the second part of Sefer ha-Mekorot (the Book of 
Sources) for the North African Hebrew literature from 1391 
to date (1,941 pages). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ben-Hayyim, in: Ariel, 13 (1966), 14-20 
(Eng.); Zikhronot Vaad ha-Lashon (ha-Ivrit), 1-3 (1912-13; second 
printing in one volume, 1929); 4 (1914); 5 (1921); 6 (1928); Yellin, in: Le- 
shonenu, 10 (1940), 269-77; Klausner, ibid., 278-89; 16 (1949), 250-673 
18 (1953), 227-38; Zikhronot ha-Akademyah la-Lashon ha-Ivrit, 46 
vols. (1954-99); S. Eisenstadt, Sefatenu ha-Ivrit ha-Hayyah (1967); 
Ben-Hayyim, in: Leshonenu, 23 (1959), 102-23; for bibliography see 
Leshonenu, index vol. for vols. 1-25 (1967), 70-72. 


[Meir Medan] 


ACADEMY ON HIGH. In rabbinic tradition, a heavenly 
body of scholars. Post-mishnaic (talmudic and midrashic) lit- 
erature speaks of an Academy on High, for which two terms 
are used: “Yeshivah shel Ma’lah” (“Academy on High”) and 
“Metivta de-Rakia” (“Academy of the Sky”). It is clear from 
Bava Mezia 86a that the two terms are identical. Generally 
speaking, the Academy on High has the same features as an 
earthly academy. Scholars continue their studies and debates 
there; therefore the death of a sage is expressed as a summons 
to the Academy on High (BM 86a). Very daringly, the Al- 
mighty Himself is made to participate in its debates and is not 
even an absolute authority. One of His rulings is contested by 
all the other scholars, and a human, Rabbah b. Nahamani, is 
especially summoned from earth (i-e., to die) for a final deci- 
sion, which he gives before he dies. Although his ruling con- 
curs with that of the Almighty, it is given independently. 
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Every day God gives a new interpretation of the Torah 
(Gen. R. 49:2), and He cites the opinions of various scholars 
(Hag. 15b). He also instructs young children who died before 
they could study (Av. Zar. 3b; however, the Academy on High 
is not mentioned there). The most surprising of all students is 
*Asmodeus, the king of the demons, who is depicted as study- 
ing daily in both the heavenly and the earthly academies (Git. 
68a). Admission to the Academy on High is automatic for 
scholars (Eccl. R. 5:11, no. 5), although it may be denied for 
certain reasons (Ber. 18b). Others may enjoy the privilege for 
particularly meritorious deeds. These include teaching Torah 
to a neighbor's son (BM 85a) and assisting scholars to study by 
promoting their commercial ventures (Pes. 53b). 

Greetings were sent from this Academy to people who 
were still alive. Abbaye received these once a week on the eve 
of the Sabbath. Rava, his contemporary, was greeted once a 
year, on the eve of the Day of Atonement. However, a certain 
*Abba Umana (“the bloodletter”) was privileged to receive 
greetings daily because of the due proprieties which he ob- 
served when bleeding women patients. Scholars have their def- 
inite places there, according to rank. The great amora Johanan 
was not deemed worthy of sitting next to Hiyya (BM 85b). They 
sit in a semi-circle, like the Sanhedrin on earth (Eccles. R. 1:11, 
no. 1). Nothing suggests that this academy is identical with 
paradise. On the Day of Atonement, before Kol Nidrei, the 
permission of the Academy on High is invoked to hold the 
Service together with “transgressors.” It is also invoked in the 
prayer recited before changing the name ofa sick person, see 
Seder Berakhot (Amsterdam, 1687), 259 ff. 

[Harry Freedman] 


In Kabbalah 

The Zohar makes a clear distinction between the two terms 
“Academy of Heaven” and “Academy on High.” The former is 
headed by *Metatron and the latter by God Himself (11, 273b; 
III, 163a, 192a, 197, 241b, etc.). Promotion from one academy 
to the other is mentioned, as are some academy heads in cer- 
tain departments of the heavenly academy, e.g., “the Academy 
of Moses’, “the Academy of Aaron.” A long section in the por- 
tion Shelah Lekha (111, 162ff.) is devoted to a description of the 
imaginary wanderings of *Simeon b. Yohai in these academies 
and his meeting with the head of the Academy of Heaven. The 
place of Metatron in the Zohar is taken in the Testament of 
Rabbi Eliezer the Great, composed by the author of the Zohar 
himself, by Rav Gaddiel Naar, who forms the subject of a spe- 
cial legend (Seder Gan Eden, Beit Midrash of Jellinek, 111, 136). 
In order to distinguish between the two academies, Midrash 
ha-Ne’lam on Ruth (Zohar Hadash, 84a) changed the term 
“Academy of Heaven” which occurs in the Talmud (Ber. 12b) 
to “Academy on High.” Legendary motifs concerning the Heav- 
enly Academy which occur in the Talmud were completely re- 
molded in the Zohar, especially in the story of R. Hiyya’s ascent 
to the Academy of Heaven (Zohar 1, 4a). The *Messiah seems 
also to come into this academy at certain times so as to study 


the Torah with the sages of the academy. 
[Gershom Scholem] 
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AGAN, MOSES DE TARREGA 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ginzberg, Legends, index s.v. Academy, and 
Heavenly Academy; G. Scholem, in: Le-Agnon Shai (1959), 290-305. 


ACAN, MOSES DE TARREGA (Zaragua’; c. 1300), Cata- 
lan poet. Moses Acan, whose true name was probably Moses 
Nathan (Na¢an), is known for his verse treatise in Catalan on 
chess. The introduction begins with an account of the Cre- 
ation, stressing man’s obligation to worship God the Creator. 
It ends with an explanation of the rules of chess and a condem- 
nation of other games, especially card playing. The work was 
translated into Castilian by a Jew or Jewish convert in 1350; a 
manuscript copy was preserved in El Escorial. He seems to 
be also the author of a collection of 58 short poems of ethical 
content, Tozaot Hayyim, published by Menahem ben Yehuda 
de Lonzano in 1618. Their originality and literary value are not 
very high. In the acrostic he calls himself Moses Ben-Netanel 
Bar-Solomon. He could also be identical with one of the no- 
table Jews of the Crown of Aragon who signed the takkanot 
in Barcelona on 1354. 

The author has been also identified with the Moses b. Jo- 
seph Agan who at Cuenca in 1271 warned King Alfonso x of 
a conspiracy of the Castilian nobles led by the Infante Felipe, 
but this identification is unfounded. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Amador de los Rios, Estudios sobre los 
Judios de Espana (1848), 289ff.; Kayserling, Bibl, 8. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: E Baer, Die Juden in christlichen Spanien (1929), 306, 339; 
359; Schirmann, Sefarad, 541-43; Schirmann-Fleischer, The History of 
Hebrew Poetry in Christian Spain and Southern France (1997), 569-703 
V. Keats, Chess among the Jews, 3 (1995), 65-70. 


[Kenneth R. Scholberg / Angel Saenz-Badillos (2"4 ed.)] 


ACE, GOODMAN (1899-1982), U.S. humorist. Born in Kan- 
sas City, Mo., as Goodman Aiskowitz, he was an actor, co- 
median, and writer who supplied dozens of performers with 
funny things to say but also became well known for the mal- 
apropisms he provided for his wife on a nationally heard ra- 
dio program that ran from 1930 to 1945. At his peak Ace was 
probably the highest-paid writer in television. The son of a 
haberdasher, he got his first job as a hat salesman. He shifted 
quickly to newspaper writing and became a columnist on the 
Journal Post. Seeking to supplement his salary as a columnist 
and theater and film reviewer, he did extra work comment- 
ing on films for a radio station. After he finished a 15-minute 
program, the station manager asked him and his wife Jane, 
who happened to be at the station, to stay on the air because 
the performers for the next segment had not yet shown up. 
The ad-lib show proved so popular that the Aces were hired 
to do two programs a week. By 1931 they had moved to the 
css network. Over the air the quips and bon mots seemed to 
flow effortlessly, but Ace had carefully composed each mis- 
used expression for Jane Ace. She died in 1974. Ace wrote for 
performers as diverse as Danny *Kaye, Perry Como, Sid *Cae- 
sar, Milton *Berle, and Bob Newhart. 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 
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ACHAN (Heb. ]2¥), sacrilegious transgressor from the tribe 
of Judah, son of Carmi, son of Zabdi, son of Zerah. In the 
time of Joshua, Achan violated the *herem imposed on Jeri- 
cho and was subsequently executed (Josh. 7). Despite the ban 
on spoils from Jericho, Achan misappropriated a fine shinar 
mantle, 200 shekels of silver, and a wedge (lit. “tongue”) of 50 
shekels’ weight and buried them in the ground under his tent. 
The Israelites were defeated in an attempt to take *Ai because 
of the trespass of the herem. Lots were cast to determine who 
was responsible and Achan was indicated. On the principle 
of collective responsibility the people had been punished for 
the transgression of this one man, since Achan’s sin was as- 
cribed to all of Israel (Josh. 7:1, 11). Achan confessed his sin 
publicly before God and Israel (Josh. 7:20-21). Another ex- 
ample of collective responsibility is that he was stoned with 
all his family in the valley of *Achor (“troubling”), where 
the articles he had taken were burned and a great mound of 
stones was raised over him. The word achor is a play on the 
name Achan. In 1 Chronicles 2:7 he is actually called “Achar, 
the troubler of Israel” 

The story of Achan may be an amalgam from two differ- 
ent sources. The first half of Joshua 7:25 reads “and they stoned 
him,” while the second half says “and they stoned them,’ which 
is not only a duplication but employs a different Hebrew verb 
for “to stone.’ The story is widely regarded as an independent, 
Judean, etiological narrative, explaining the origin of the name 
valley of Achor and the presence there of a big pile of stones 
(Josh. 7:26). According to Y. Kaufmann, however, it belongs 
to a class of biblical legal literature which illustrated rulings 
by example. These were actual cases decided on the spot 
and the story preserved the result of the case (e.g., Lev. 
10:1-7, 12-20; 24:10-23; Num. 9:6—44; 27:1-11; 36:1-12; 1 Sam. 
30:22-25). 


In the Aggadah 

Achan was a hardened criminal whose sins (previous to steal- 
ing the spoil from Jericho) included desecration of the Sab- 
bath, obliterating the signs of his circumcision, and adultery 
(Sanh. 44a). Nevertheless, he is one of the three men who, 
by their confessions, lost this world, and gained the world to 
come (ARN version B, 4-5:3). When his fellow tribesmen were 
willing to espouse his cause to the extent of slaying one group 
after another in Israel, Achan said to himself: “Any man who 
preserves one life in Israel is as though he had preserved the 
entire world... It is better that I should confess than be re- 
sponsible for a calamity” (Num. R. 23:6). His confession was a 
victory over his evil inclinations. “The Lord shall trouble thee 
this day” (Josh. 7:25), implied: “This day thou art troubled, 
but thou wilt not be troubled in the world to come” (Lev. E. 
g:1 and Sanh. 6:2). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: de Vaux, Anc. Isr., index, s.v. Akan and 
Herem; Y. Kaufmann, Sefer Yehoshua (1959), 116-7; Malamat, in: Sefer 
ha-Yovel... Y. Kaufmann (1960), 149 ff. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. 
Stern, The Biblical Herem (1991); S. Ahituv, Joshua (1995), 121-29. 
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ACHBOR (Heb. 11239), the name of two biblical figures. 

(1) Achbor was the father of Baal-Hanan, king of Edom (Gen. 
36:38-39; I Chron. 1:49). Some scholars maintain that the fa- 
ther’s name is not Achbor, but a duplication of Beor (Gen. 
36:32), because the king’s native city is not given (as in all the 
other cases, rather than their father’s name). Nonetheless, 
there is no doubt that the name existed. It can denote a mouse 
(akhbar), as it is normal for biblical persons to bear animal 
names. Furthermore, there may also be a cultic connotation 
for this name, as is proved by the discovery of sacrificial mice 
(cf. also the golden mice in 1 Sam. 6:4, 5, 11), and the reference 
in Isaiah 66:17 to a non-Yahwistic cultic practice in which mice 
were eaten. This is in addition to the preservation of a tradition 
by Maimonides that the Horites sacrificed mice. It is further 
interesting to note that a seal bearing the words “Hananyahu 
ben Akhbor’” was found in Jerusalem. 

(2) Achbor, the son of Micaiah, was one of the men sent 
by King Josiah to consult the prophetess *Huldah (11 Kings 
22:12-14; in 11 Chron. 34:20, he is called *Abdon, probably a 
corruption of Achbor). On the mission he is believed to have 
represented the pro-Egyptian families, who were influential 
in the last days of the Kingdom of Judah (see *Ahikam). His 
son, *Elnathan, was one of the ministers in the time of Jehoia- 
kim (Jer. 26:22; 36:12). Possibly “K-/-Jiahu son of Elnathan,’ an 
army officer mentioned in one o f the Lachish ostraca (no. 3, 
1.15), was Achbor’s grandson in the time of Zedekiah. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Albright, in: JBL, 51 (1932), 79-80; Yeivin, in: 
Tarbiz, 12 (1940/41), 253, 255. 


ACHISH (Heb. 2x), *Philistine king of *Gath, mentioned 
at the end of Saul’s reign. In 1 Samuel 27:2, his father’s name 
is given as Maoch. Achish’s realm was extensive and included 
the city of Ziklag and its environs (1 Sam. 27:6). Fugitives from 
Judah often sought shelter in his land because of its proxim- 
ity to Judah (1 Kings 2:39-40). At first Achish refused *David 
permission to stay in his territory, possibly to avoid becom- 
ing embroiled in a political conflict with Saul (1 Sam. 21:11ff.). 
After a company of several hundred men, however, had gath- 
ered around David, Achish welcomed him and even allocated 
to him the Ziklag region (1 Sam. 27). It is possible that David 
took his first steps in royal administration when he was in the 
kingdom of Gath. 

In the Septuagint Achish is called Akchous, Agchous, Ag- 
chis. If the late readings reflect some early tradition, it would 
seem almost certain that the original form of the name was 
Achush or Akkush, which corresponds or is related to Ikusu, 
the name of one of the kings of Ekron in the days of Esarhad- 
don and Ashurbanipal, now attested to in a monumental in- 
scription from Ekron. The name Achish is not Semitic in form, 
and some scholars have related it to Agchioses, the name of a 
king in the neighborhood of Troy who lived around the time 
of the Trojan War (Iliad, 2:819; 20:239; et al.). The fact that the 
form Agchisis is not Greek supports the theory that Achish 
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and Agchisis may have had a common origin. Since the name 
Akhshan is found in an Egyptian list as the name of a son of 
Kaphtor (Keftiu), it is plausible to assume that the form “Ach- 
ish” stems from the same group of peoples to which the Phi- 
listines belonged. But it is also conceivable that the name is 
Horite, because the combination of sounds in “Achish” is pos- 
sible in Horite. J. Naveh has argued that Achish was an appel- 
lative employed as a throne name. 

A king of Gath called Achish is also referred to in the 
fourth year of Solomon's rule; he is called “Achish son of Maa- 
cah” (1 Kings 2:39). Perhaps there were two kings by this name; 
Achish son of Maoch, the predecessor, and Achish son of Maa- 
cah, the successor of an intermediate king called Maacah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mazar, in: PIASH, vol. 1, no. 7 (1964), 1ff. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: V. Sasson, in: UF 29 (1997), 627-39; J. Naveh, 
in: BASOR 310 (1998), 35-37; A. Demsky, in: BAR 24, 5 (1998), 53-58. 


[Joshua Gutmann] 


ACHOR, VALLEY OF (Heb. 1139 7779¥), site near Jericho 
where *Achan was stoned to death for helping himself to some 
of the forbidden booty taken from Jericho (Josh. 7:24-26). 
Achor is mentioned in Joshua (15:7) as being located on the 
border of Judah and Benjamin, between Debir and Adum- 
mim. Both Hosea (2:17) and Isaiah (65:10) predicted that in 
time to come this valley would cease to be a desert. Achor 
figures in the *Copper Scroll from the Dead Sea as the site of 
vast hidden treasures. Eusebius (Onom. 18:17-20) located it 
north of Jericho in the direction of Galgala, and it has been 
placed by most scholars in or near Wadi el-Qelt, or farther 
north at the large Wadi Nuwei’imeh. A more recent sugges- 
tion is al-Bugei'‘ah, a large plain in the Judean Desert south- 
west of Jericho. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abel, Geog, 2 (1938), 48; Milik, in: RB, 66 
(1959), 331-2; Noth, in: zDPv, 71 (1955), 1-59; M. Baillet et al., Dis- 
coveries in the Judaean Desert, 3 (1962), 262 ff.; J.M. Allegro, Treasure 
of the Copper Scroll (1960), 64-68; Wolff, in: zDPV, 70 (1954), 76-81; 
Muilenburg, in: BASOR, 140 (1955), 11-19. 

[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


ACHRON, JOSEPH (1886-1943), composer and violinist. 
Achron made his debut at the age of eight, touring Russia as 
a prodigy violinist. He studied with *Auer and Liadow at St. 
Petersburg, and later taught at the Kharkov Conservatory 
(1913-18). Achron began his composing career by writing 
light music. His association in St. Petersburg with the group 
of Jewish writers and musicians who founded the Society for 
Jewish Folk Music brought about a change in musical inter- 
ests, and manifested itself in his Hebrew Melody (1911). After 
attempting to settle in Berlin (1918-22) and Palestine (1924), 
he went to New York in 1925. There he wrote music for Yid- 
dish plays and was commissioned to compose Evening Ser- 
vice for the Sabbath for Temple Emanu-El (1932). In 1934 he 
moved to Hollywood, wrote film music, but continued serious 
composition. Achron’s work shows the stresses resulting from 
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his double role as a performing musician and a composer. He 
composed more than 80 works, including violin sonatas and 
concertos, Symphonic Variations and Sonata on the Folk Song 
“El Yivneh ha-Galil” (1915), Concerto for Piano Alone (1941), 
Golem Suite (1932), Sextet for Woodwinds (1942), and inciden- 
tal music to plays by *Goldfaden, *Shalom Aleichem, Peretz, 
and Sholem *Asch. The bulk of his manuscripts is preserved 
in the National and University Library, Jerusalem. 

ISIDOR (1892-1948), brother of Joseph, born in Warsaw, 
was a pianist and composer. He studied in St. Petersburg and 
toured Europe and the U.S., where he settled in 1922. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Weisser, Modern Renaissance of Jewish 
Music (1954), 81-91; P. Gradenwitz, Musikgeschichte Israels (1961), 160; 
J. Stutschewsky, Mein Weg zur juedischen Musik (1935), 24ff.; Sendrey, 
Music, index; P. Moddel, Joseph Achron (Eng., 1966). 


ACHSAH (Heb. 1039; probably “anklet,” cf. Isa. 3:18), the 
daughter of *Caleb, the son of Jephunneh. Achsah’s father an- 
nounced that he would give her in marriage to the man who 
would capture Kiriath-Sepher (later called *Debir; modern 
Tell Beit Mirsim). *Othniel, son of Kenaz, the latter apparently 
a younger brother of Caleb (Caleb and Kenaz both being the 
sons of the Kenizzite Jephunneh), took Kiriath-Sepher and 
married Achsah (Jos. 15:16-17; Judg. 1:12-13). Apparently be- 
cause Othniel desired a dowry in addition to the girl (whom 
her father had “given away as Negeb Land” [i.e., without 
dowry], see Kaufmann ad loc.), she asked her father for a piece 
of property known as Upper and Lower Springs and Caleb ac- 
ceded to her request (Jos. 15:18-19; Judg. 1:14-15). This story 
is told in connection with the apportionment of land to the 
families of the tribe of Judah (Josh. ibid.; Judg. ibid.). Caleb, ac- 
cording to the critical view, represents a tribe or group of fami- 
lies (cf. 1 Sam. 25:2—-3) that was incorporated into Judah. The 
detailed story intended to describe the settlement of Othniel 
and the families of Kenaz in a Calebite region. Furthermore, 
the story brings to light the relations between the families of 
Caleb and that of Kenaz (probably both Hurrians). 

The name Achsah is derived from the root 02¥ (cf. Isa. 
3:18; Prov. 7:22), meaning to reverse, tie backward, hence an- 
klet, bangle. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Noth, Personennamen, 223. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: J. Stamm, in, svT16 n (Fs Baumgartmerl 1967), 328; Y. 
Amit, Judges (1999), 35-36. 


ACHSHAPH (Akhshaf; Heb. 2x), ancient Canaanite town, 
usually mentioned together with Acre in Egyptian documents 
from the Middle and New Kingdoms (cf. the Execration Texts 
of early 18 century B.c.z.), the list of cities conquered by 
Thutmosis 11 (c. 1469 B.c.E.), the El-Amarna letters (14 cen- 
tury B.c.E.), and the Papyrus Anastasi (13' century B.C.E.). 
It was in the territory allotted to Asher in the period of the 
Israelite conquest (Josh. 19:25). The king of Achshaph is listed 
among the 31 kings who fought Joshua (ibid. 12:20); he par- 
ticipated in the battle at the Waters of Merom (ibid. 11:1). The 
various sources indicate a location in the southern part of the 
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Plain of Acre, perhaps one of the more prominent of its many 
ancient tells: Tell Kisan 6 mi. (10 km.) S.E. of Acre, or Khirbet 
al-Harbaj, E. of Haifa near Kefar Hasidim. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Maisler (Mazar), in: BJPES, 6 (1939), 151-7; 
Alt, in: PJB, 20 (1924), 26; 24 (1928), 60; J. Garstang, Joshua, Judges 
(1931), 98-99, 354; Albright, in: BASOR, 61 (1936), 24; 81 (1941), 19; 83 
(1941), 33; EM, S.V.; Press, Erez, 1 (1946), 19. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


ACHZIB (Heb. 2°38). The name may mean “charming,” “de- 
lightful” (1) Ancient Canaanite harbor town north of Acre 
near the cliff called “the ladder of Tyre.” North of the village 
is a tell in which potsherds dating from and after the Early 
Bronze Age have been found. According to Joshua 19:29 and 
Judges 1:31, Achzib belonged to the tribe of Asher, but it did 
not come under the effective control of the Israelites, as the 
Canaanites continued to occupy it. A large number of tombs 
from the period of the Israelite monarchy have been discov- 
ered south and east of the tell. *Sennacherib captured Achzib 
from the king of Tyre in 701 B.c.£. In the period of the Second 
Temple, Achzib is mentioned (in the Greek form Ekdippa) as 
a road station, 9 Roman mi. north of Ptolemais (Acre., Jos., 
Wars, 1:257; Pliny, 19). A Roman milestone has been found 
on the site, on the Acre-Antioch road, in addition to many 
Roman tombs. In the mishnaic period, Achzib, then called 
also Kheziv (Gesiv in the Palestinian Talmud), was consid- 
ered a part of Erez Israel and its inhabitants were bound by 
all the biblical laws pertaining to the sabbatical and jubilee 
years, priestly dues, and tithes (Shev. 6:1; 4:6; Hal. 4:8; 2:6; 
Tosef. Oho. 18:14). Achzib occupied an important position 
as a base-camp for the Crusader armies and was known as 
Casal Imbert after the knight who held it. The Arab geogra- 
phers of the Middle Ages (Ibn Jubayr, 307; Yaqut, 2:964; Id- 
risi, 2) refer to it as al-Zib, a fortified village. Until 1948 the 
site was occupied by the Arab village of al-Zib, 9 mi. (15 km.) 
north of Acre. Nearby is the kibbutz *Gesher ha-Ziv whose 
name was partly inspired by the ancient city. In excavations 
conducted in 1941-44 and 1959-64, fortifications and occu- 
pational levels were discovered beginning with the Middle 
Bronze Age 11 (first half of the second millennium B.c.£.) to 
the Roman period and also from the Crusader period and 
Middle Ages. Most of the tombs investigated were Phoeni- 
cian (tenth to seventh centuries B.c.£.); others were from the 
Persian and Roman periods. The tombs were rock-hewn and 
also contained pottery, figurines, scarabs, and bronze and sil- 
ver jewelry. Four tombstones were especially significant, being 
engraved with the name of the deceased; and in one instance, 
with his occupation (metal worker). A Phoenician inscription 
on the shoulder of a jar mentions Adonimelekh. 

(2) A city of the biblical period in the Shephelah of Judah, 
between Keilah and Mareshah (Josh. 15:44; Micah 1:14-15) 
also called Chezib (Gen. 38:5). It is mentioned by Eusebius 
(Onom. 172:6) as Chasbi near Adullam, a reference which 
would confirm its proposed identification with Tell al-Bayda 
(today Lavnin) west of Adullam. 
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57 (1934), 121-4. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


ACKERMAN, GARY (1942- ), U.S. congressman. Acker- 
man was born in Brooklyn and raised in Queens, New York. 
His parents, Max and Eva (Barnett) Ackerman, were the chil- 
dren of East European immigrants. Ackerman was educated 
in the New York public school system and graduated from 
Queens College. Following his graduation, Ackerman spent 
four years teaching junior high school. In 1970, when his wife 
gave birth to the first of their three daughters, Ackerman peti- 
tioned the New York Board of Education for an unpaid leave 
of absence. He was turned down; under the then existing 
policy, maternity leave was solely for women. In what was to 
become a forerunner of the Federal Family Leave Act, Acker- 
man successfully sued the Board of Education in a landmark 
case, which established the right of either parent to claim 
such leave. 

At the end of his unpaid leave, Ackerman left teaching in 
order to start a weekly newspaper, the Flushing Tribune, even- 
tually renamed the Queen’ Tribune. Ackerman was elected as 
a Democrat to the New York State Senate in 1978 and to the 
United States Congress in a special election held in 1983 to 
fill the unexpired term of the late Benjamin Rosenthal. Dur- 
ing his more than 20 years in Congress, Ackerman has been 
a forthright supporter of Israel. As a member of the House 
Committee on International Relations, Ackerman has trav- 
eled the globe extensively. He was one of the first members of 
Congress to draw attention to the rescue of Soviet and Ethio- 
pian Jews. He has long made it a practice to go to synagogue 
in every country he visits. 

A celebrated character on Capitol Hill, who always wears 
a white carnation in his lapel and lives on a houseboat docked 
in the Potomac River, Ackerman is perhaps best known for 
being the co-founder (along with New York Senator Charles 
*Schumer) of an informal group known as “The Congressio- 
nal Minyan.” Ackerman’s minyan is a group of Jewish legisla- 
tors and staff members who gather several times a month in 
the Congressman's office to study Torah and Talmud with a 
rabbi he flies in from New York City. Once a year, Ackerman 
also hosts an annual “Taste of New York” gathering on Capitol 
Hill, which features Jewish food and waiters imported from 
New York. Widely popular with his largely Jewish constitu- 
ency, Ackerman has been reelected every two years since 1984 
by wide margins. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K.F. Stone, The Congressional Minyan: The 


Jews of Capitol Hill (2000) 4-7. 
[Kurt Stone (24 ed.)] 


ACKERMAN, NATHAN WARD (1908-1971), U.S. psychia- 
trist, born in Russia. Ackerman joined the Menninger Clinic 
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in Topeka, Kansas, and became the chief psychiatrist of the 
Child Guidance Clinic in 1937. In 1957 he established the Fam- 
ily Mental Health Clinic in New York City and began teach- 
ing at Columbia University. He was a clinical professor of psy- 
chiatry at Columbia, chief psychiatrist of the Child Guidance 
Institute of the Jewish Board of Guardians, and supervising 
psychiatrist of the Family Mental Health Clinic of the Jewish 
Family Service, New York. 

Ackerman held that the family unit is the crucial link be- 
tween individual personality and the social and cultural mi- 
lieu, that psychiatric abnormality in a child is at times an ex- 
pression of disturbed emotional relations in the entire family, 
and that cure requires therapy of the conflicts and relations of 
the family group as such. His astute ability to understand the 
overall organization of families enabled him to look beyond 
the behavioral interactions of families and into the hearts and 
minds of each family member. He used his strong will and 
provocative style of intervening to uncover the family’s de- 
fenses and allow their feelings, hopes, and desires to surface. 
Committed to sharing his ideas and theoretical approach with 
other professionals in the field, he published The Unity of the 
Family and Family Diagnosis: An Approach to the Preschool 
Child (1938), both of which inspired the family therapy move- 
ment. Together with Don Jackson, he founded the first family 
therapy journal, Family Process (1960), which is still a leading 
journal of ideas in the field today. 

Ackerman opened the Family Institute in New York City 
in 1960, which was later renamed The Ackerman Institute for 
Family Therapy. A nonprofit institution, its twofold mission 
was to develop innovative and effective models of treatment 
for families in trouble and to train clinicians to implement 
these models. 

On behalf of the American Jewish Committee, Acker- 
man was coauthor of Anti-Semitism and Emotional Disor- 
der (1950). On family therapy he wrote numerous articles 
in professional journals; the books The Psychodynamics 
of Family Life (1958), Treating the Troubled Family (1966), 
Expanding Theory and Practice in Family Therapy (1967), 
and Family Process (1970); and edited several anthologies, 
such as Family Therapy in Transition (1971). He also coau- 
thored with Marie Jahoda Anti-Semitism and Emotional Dis- 
order, a Psychoanalytic Interpretation (1950). His selected 
papers were published in The Strength of Family Therapy 
(1982). 

[Ruth Beloff (2"¢ ed.)] 


ACKERMAN, PAULA HERSKOVITZ (1893-1989), first 
woman to assume spiritual leadership of a U.S. mainstream 
Jewish congregation. Born in Pensacola, Florida, Ackerman 
was active in the Reform movement throughout her life. 
Graduating as high school valedictorian in 1911, she received 
a scholarship to Sophie Newcomb College, which she de- 
clined for personal and family reasons. To supplement her 
family’s income, she became a private music instructor and 
high school math and Latin teacher. She also taught at Tem- 
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ple Beth-El, the Reform congregation to which her family 
belonged, leading its congregational choir as well. In 1919 she 
married Dr. William Ackerman, the rabbi of Temple Beth-E]; 
the couple left Pensacola for a better-paying rabbinic posi- 
tion in Natchez, Mississippi, and in 1922 moved on with their 
15-month-old son, Billy, to Meridian, Mississippi. During her 
husband’s tenure as rabbi of Temple Beth Israel in Meridian, 
Ackerman taught preconfirmation classes and led worship 
services when her husband was ill or out of town. Initially 
hesitant when the congregation invited her to succeed her 
husband as rabbi following his death in 1950, she accepted the 
position when the congregation received informal permission 
from Maurice *Eisendrath, president of the Union of Ameri- 
can Hebrew Congregations. Ackerman viewed this invita- 
tion as a divine call to service and an opportunity “to plant a 
seed for enlarged activity for the Jewish woman.’ Soon after, 
Eisendrath withdrew his approval, maintaining that he had 
become convinced that congregational leaders unqualified to 
discharge full rabbinical duties would create more problems 
than they would solve. However, the synagogue’s leadership 
upheld the appointment, declaring that “practically all of the 
members of our congregation believe she is qualified, and 
we want her.” Paula Ackerman served as Temple Beth Israel's 
spiritual leader from January 1951 through the fall of 1953; she 
conducted services, preached, taught, and officiated at wed- 
dings, funerals, and conversions. Attracting international at- 
tention from the press, she erroneously was labeled “Amer- 
ica’s first Lady Rabbi.” After retirement, she remained active 
on city, state, and national religious and cultural boards and 
traveled throughout the U.S., lecturing on religious themes. 
In 1962, she briefly served as spiritual leader of Temple Beth- 
El in Pensacola until a new rabbi could be found. In 1986 the 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations formally recog- 
nized her pioneering contribution to Jewish communal life at 
a special ceremony held at The Temple in Atlanta. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Ackerman, Papers, American Jewish Ar- 
chives, Cincinnati, Ohio; idem, Sermons (1915-53), private possession 
of Dr. William Ackerman; K.M. Olitzky, L. Sussman, and M. Stern 
(eds.), Reform Judaism in America: A Biographical Dictionary (1993), 
1-2; E.M. Umansky and D. Ashton (eds.), Four Centuries of Jewish 
Women’s Spirituality: A Sourcebook (1992), 184-86. 


[Ellen M. Umansky (24 ed.)] 


ACKERMAN, SHABTAI (1914- ), hazzan. Ackerman was 
born in Kishinev (Bessarabia). He sang in synagogue choirs 
from his childhood on. He studied cantorial liturgy un- 
der David Roitman, David Moshe Steinberg, and Abraham 
Kalechnik, and led the services at the Kishinev synagogue. 
Wounded by the Nazis in World War 11, he nevertheless suc- 
ceeded in escaping to Russia. In 1945 he conducted services 
in the Great Synagogue in Moscow and then returned to Ro- 
mania, where he was cantor in the Baron Rothschild syna- 
gogue and Ahavat Achim in Bucharest. In 1950 he moved to 
Israel and served in the Beth El synagogue, Tel Aviv, and from 
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1952 to 1954 he was chief cantor in the Great Synagogue of Tel 
Aviv. At the same time he was chairman of the Israel Can- 
tors’ Association. From 1955 to 1982 he was cantor of the Beth 
Abraham Hillel Moses synagogue in Detroit. From 1983 he 
was cantor of Temple Beth Israel in Deerfield Beach, Florida. 
The Shabtai Ackerman Scholarship Fund was established in 
his name. In 1985 he became chairman of the Florida Cantors 
Association. His recordings include Songs of the Ages - Can- 
torial Masterpieces. 


[Akiva Zimmerman] 


ACKORD, ELIAS (d. 1811), physician, born in Mogilev 
(White Russia). Ackord, who studied medicine in Berlin, re- 
ceived his medical diploma in 1788 in St. Petersburg. From 
1789 he served as an army doctor in Kiev and in Wasilkov, and 
subsequently practiced as a civilian. Interested in the reform of 
Jewish conditions in Poland, Ackord translated an anonymous 
pamphlet, Die Juden oder die nothwendige Reformation der 
Juden in der Republik Polen (1786), from Polish into German, 
urging the necessity of improving the status of Polish Jewry. 
Ackord recorded with satisfaction that he, a native of Poland, 
was able to translate the work into German. He attacked and 
amended several of the writer’s conclusions, stating that they 
were insulting to the Jews. He denied the author's assertion 
that Jews opposed secular learning, adding that they had been 
prevented from receiving a higher education. His arguments 
reflect the influence of the school of Moses Mendelssohn and 
the scholars of the Haskalah. 


ACOSTA, CHRISTOBAL (1515-1580), Marrano physician 
and botanist. Acosta’s father, probably born a Jew and a victim 
of the Forced Conversion in Portugal in 1497, emigrated first 
to one of the Portuguese fortresses in North Africa and then 
to Mozambique, where Acosta was born. He studied in Portu- 
gal, qualified as a physician, and in this capacity accompanied 
the Portuguese viceroy Luis de Ataide in 1568 to India, where 
he spent many years in medical practice. In 1569-71 he was 
a physician at the Royal Hospital in Cochin. Later he under- 
took many long and arduous journeys, suffering shipwreck, 
captivity, and many hardships in Persia, China, Arabia, and 
North Africa. The trips were for the purpose of studying nat- 
ural history. On his return he settled down in Burgos (Spain) 
where he spent the rest of his life. Acosta’s main interest in his 
travels was the study of the medicinal plants of the East In- 
dies. His great work on the subject was Tractado de las drogas 
y medicinas de las Indias Orientales con sus Plantas debusca- 
das al vivo. This treatise was originally published in Burgos 
in 1578, and describes 69 plants and other sources of medi- 
cines, with illustrations of 46 plants and their roots. Acosta 
was undoubtedly influenced by Garcia da *Orta, whom he 
knew in India, but he revealed originality in his reproduc- 
tion of certain plants from nature. Acosta’s Tractado de las 
drogas was translated into Latin, Italian, and French. There 
is no evidence that Acosta had any Jewish leanings, despite 
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his ancestry; and indeed he wrote two works which breathe a 
spirit of Catholic piety: Tractado en contra y pro de la vida so- 
litaria, and Tractado en loor de las mujeres de la caridad (both 
Venice, 1592). In the latter work, Acosta describes himself as 
“Cristobal Acosta Affricano.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Friedenwald, Jews and Medicine (1944), 
445-7; E.H.F. Meyer, Geschichte der Botanik, 4 (1857), 408; S. Kagan, 
Jewish Medicine (1952), 120; C. Markham, Colloquies on the Simples 
and Drugs of India by Garcia de Orta (1913), xiv—xv (introd.); Glés- 
inger, in: RHMH (March 1955), 21; D.J. Olmedilla y Puig, Estudio 
historico de la vida y escritos del sabio médico... (1899). ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: L. Priner, in: New York State Journal of Medicine, 70 
(Feb. 15, 1970), 581-84; R.N. Kapil and A.K. Bhatnagar, in: Isis, 67 
(1976); 449-52. 


[Isidore Simon] 


ACOSTA, ISAAC (Yhsak; d. 1728), French Sephardi rabbi. 
Probably a native of Amsterdam, Acosta became hazzan of 
the Jewish community of Peyrehorade, near Bayonne, formed 
by Marrano fugitives from the Iberian Peninsula. His Historia 
Sacra Real (1691), dedicated to the wardens of the community, 
is one of the earliest manifestations of Judaism in this place. 
Later (apparently after an interlude in Biarritz) he succeeded 
R. Hayyim de Mercado as hakham at Bayonne, where he com- 
posed his handbook for the administration of the last rites to 
the dying, Via de Salvacion (1709; reprinted by M. Kaplan, Bay- 
onne, 1874), and his major work, Conjeturas Sagradas (Leyden, 
1722), a commentary in Spanish on the Early Prophets, based 
on the classical Hebrew commentators and the Midrash. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Bibl, 8 (and Da Silva Rosa’s ad- 
ditions, 4); M. Schwab, Inscriptions Hébraiques de la France (1904), 
375-7; Gross, Gal Jud, 93; Loeb, in: REJ, 22 (1891), 111. 


[Cecil Roth] 


ACOSTA, JOAN D?’ (17'8-18' centuries), court jester of Czar 
Peter 1 of Russia, descended from a Portuguese Marrano fam- 
ily. After prolonged wanderings in Western Europe, he settled 
in Hamburg as a broker and from there reached the new Rus- 
sian capital, St. Petersburg. His quick wit and command of 
many European languages brought him to court, and in 1714 
he was appointed court jester. At the time this was a position 
of some importance, since it was the jester’s function to ridi- 
cule the customs of the old Russian society, in order to facili- 
tate transition to a western European mode of life. D’Acosta 
had a wide knowledge of the Scriptures and the Czar en- 
joyed conversing with him on theological subjects. D’Acosta 
reached an old age and also served as jester at the court of 
the czarina Anna. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Doran, History of Court Jesters (1858), 
305; Dubnow, in YE, 1 (1908), 653; S. Ginsburg, Amolike Peterburg 
(1944), 14-15. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


ACQUL, town in Piedmont, Italy. Jews began to settle in Ac- 
qui, then in the independent marquisate of Montferrat, dur- 
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ing the 15"* century. The Gonzaga dynasty, which ruled from 
1536, was at first kindly disposed toward the Jews, failing to 
comply with the Papal order to confiscate the Talmud in 1553, 
and in 1562 protecting them from mob violence. Later its at- 
titude became influenced by Counter-Reformation trends 
and in 1570 the Jews in Acqui were ordered to wear the Jew- 
ish *badge and live apart from Christians. Both the war fought 
in 1612-31 and the plague of 1630 were disastrous for the Jews 
of Acqui. The only loan bank then allowed failed in 1614. In 
1630 Jewish property was pillaged. Conditions improved un- 
der the Gonzaga-Nevers dynasty. However, from 1708, under 
the rule of the House of Savoy, conditions again deteriorated. 
In 1731, the 41 Jewish families were restricted to living in a 
ghetto, although they were permitted to maintain loanbanks. 
A further source of livelihood was the textile industry, some 
Jews in Acqui owning silk or cotton mills. The ghetto became 
heavily overcrowded when the Jews of Monastero had to move 
there in 1737. By the end of the 18* century, their position 
had improved markedly, although as late as 1789 Jews were 
debarred from appearing in public on feast days. When the 
French Republican armies entered Acqui in 1796, Abraham 
Azariah (Bonaiut) Ottolenghi, later the rabbi, zealously took 
up the revolutionary cause. Disorders followed the French 
retreat, however, and the Ottolenghi family in particular suf- 
fered. Jews were excluded from attending public schools in 
Acqui for some time after they had been permitted to do so 
in most of Piedmont. At the beginning of the 19» century the 
Jewish population numbered about 700. In 1848 the Jews were 
emancipated and the ghetto abolished. The Jewish popula- 
tion, which numbered only 500 in 1870, decreased to 200 by 
1899, and 50 a generation later. By the late 1960s there were 
no Jews living in Acqui. Rabbis of Acqui include Joshua Ben- 
Zion *Segré (18 century) and several members of the Otto- 
lenghi family. The old synagogue was demolished, together 
with the ghetto, in 1881, and a new one constructed in the Via 
Jona Ottolenghi, which still stands. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Foa, Gli ebrei nel Monferrato nei secoli xvie 
xvii (1914); Levi, in: RMI, 9 (1934-5), 511-34; S. Foa, ibid., 19 (1953), 
163f., 206f.; Milano, Italia, index; Roth, Italy, index. 


[Attilio Milano] 


ACQUISITION (Heb. 1°32; kinyan) the act whereby a person 
voluntarily obtains legal rights. In Jewish law almost all kinds 
of rights, whether proprietary (jus in rem) or contractual (jus 
in personam; see *Obligations), can be voluntarily acquired 
only by way of kinyan. Acquisition of rights by way of kinyan 
can be divided into three groups: 

(1) Acquiring ownership over ownerless property (hef- 
ker) such as animals, fish in river or ocean, and lost property 
which the owner has abandoned hope of finding; (2) rights 
over property which has an owner, acquisition being by way 
of sale or gift. Acquisition of ownerless property (original 
acquisition) is called in the Talmud, ein daat aheret maknah 
(literally “when no other mind conveys title”) and acquisition 
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from a previous owner (derivative acquisition) is called daat 
aheret maknah (“another mind conveys title”). In this latter 
group are also included lesser rights than ownership (jura in 
re aliena) such as a lease or an easement; (3) contractual or 
personal rights such as debts, or the hiring of workmen, the 
acquisition of which also depends upon “another mind con- 
veying the right.” 

In the case of original acquisition the formalities of ac- 
quiring title are to demonstrate that the property is in unre- 
stricted possession of the person acquiring it, meaning that 
he has the ability and intent to use it whenever he wishes to 
do so, which includes the power to prevent others from in- 
terfering with that use. The halakhah enumerates, according 
to objective tests, the acts by which people would usually rec- 
ognize that the property is in the possession of the acquirer. 
Consequently, the list of recognized forms of original acqui- 
sition is a closed one. 

With regard to derivative acquisition, however, the func- 
tion of kinyan is not to demonstrate that it has passed into 
the possession of the person acquiring it, but that the alien- 
ator and the acquirer had determined to conclude the trans- 
action. In fact, the party acquiring title performs the kinyan, 
and the alienator expresses his approval orally. The sole rea- 
son for a formal kinyan is that a mere oral agreement may not 
be taken seriously and might enable the parties to withdraw 
from the proposed transaction. For this reason derivative 
acquisition can be effected in a greater variety of ways than 
original acquisition; when the parties derive mutual benefit 
from the transaction showing that they have wholeheartedly 
reached an agreement to conclude it, no formal kinyan is 
even required (R. Johanan, BM 94a). For the same reason an 
acquisition is valid if done in a mode customary among local 
merchants even though different from the talmudic kinyanim 
(Sh. Ar., HM 201:2). Since in the case of derivative acquisition 
the kinyan serves not to show possession but to indicate that 
the parties made up their minds to conclude the transaction, 
it can also be used for creation of contractual rights, such as 
a duty to sell something which is not yet in existence (davar 
she-lo ba la-olam) - even though one cannot effect transfer 
of a non-existent object (see *Assignment; Sh. Ar, HM 60:6). 
The acquisition of rights requires “intention” on the part of 
the acquirer. The statement in the Talmud (BM 11a) that “a 
person's premises acquire for him without his knowledge” (see 
below) must therefore be taken to refer to the acquisition of 
such an object as the owner of the premises would have de- 
sired to acquire had he known of its presence there, and it 
must, by the same token, be property which is usually found 
there (Tos. to BB 54a). 

There are general modes of kinyan which apply to both 
original and derivative acquisition, and others which apply 
only to derivative acquisition by way of sale and gift. Under 
the first class come: 


(1) Kinyan Hazer 
(“Acquisition through one’s courtyard”). A person's prem- 
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ises “acquire” for him such movable property as comes into 
it. Since, as stated, the property must be within his posses- 
sion and control, such premises, in order to “acquire” on his 
behalf, must be fenced in, or “he stands at the side thereof” 
guarding what is in it (BM 11a), or that others keep away from 
the premises for any other reason (ibid. 102a). Consequently 
a shopkeeper does not acquire property lost in his shop, if it 
is in a place to which customers have access, but only if it is 
ina place to which he alone has access (Maim. Yad, Gezelah, 
16:4). Nor does a person acquire anything in premises to which 
the public has access (Novellae Rashba to BM 25b). Similarly, 
a man’s premises do not acquire fledglings because they can 
fly away (BM 11a) or chattels which may be blown away (Git. 
79a). Similarly, treasure hidden in the ground, even of guarded 
premises, belongs to the finder (BM 25b) and not to the owner 
of the ground because the owner is not likely to find it because 
it is hidden, and therefore he has no control of it. The hazer 
need not necessarily be immovable property; the same rule 
applied to utensils if their owner had the right to leave them 
in a certain place where they would not be removed (BB 85a). 
It follows that a person's animal cannot acquire for him since 
it is a “moving courtyard” (Git. 21a) and may wander beyond 
its owner's care, On the other hand, a boat would “acquire” for 
its owner fish which leap into it (Bm 9b) since it is property 
guarded by its owner. With regard to derivative acquisition, 
since there is no need to demonstrate that the property is in 
the possession of its acquirer, even an unguarded hazer can 
acquire according to one opinion (BM 11b). 


(2) Arba Ammot 

(“Four cubits”). The area round a person having a radius of 
four cubits is regarded as having the same properties as a 
hazer, providing that he is in a place where he has control over 
the article (Bm 10b). There seems to be a difference between 
the Babylonian and the Jerusalem Talmuds with regard to kin- 
yan by arba ammot. According to the former it acquires even 
without an express formula on the individual's part, unless he 
has clearly stated or indicated that he does not wish to acquire 
and the Talmud refers to it as applying only to original acqui- 
sitions. The Jerusalem Talmud, on the other hand, requires an 
express declaration on his part that his arba ammot shall ac- 
quire the article for him (Elijah of Vilna to Ty, Pe’ah 4:2) and 
makes this rule apply also to derivative acquisition. Opinions 
differ as to the capacity of minors to acquire by kinyan hazer 
or arba ammot (BM 11a). 


(3) Hagbahah (“lifting”), Meshikhah (“pulling”) and 
Mesirah (“transfer”) 

Movable objects are acquired by hagbahah in the case of arti- 
cles which can be lifted without difficulty; where they are too 
heavy, or can be raised only with difficulty, meshikhah takes 
its place (BB 86a). Both serve to demonstrate that the article 
thereby comes into the acquirer’s possession, and is guarded 
for him as in his hazer. The article may be raised merely by 
the force of his body (Tos. to BK 98a). There is a difference 
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of opinion as to whether it must be lifted one handsbreadth 
or three (Tos. to Kid., 26a). Meshikhah, applying to an ani- 
mal, can be effected by striking or calling it so that it comes 
to one (BB 75a) or by leading or riding it (BM 8b). The pre- 
vailing opinion is that meshikhah applies only in premises 
owned by both parties or in a side street (BB 76b), but not in 
a public place. According to one opinion, however, it is effec- 
tive in a public thoroughfare as well (Ty, Kid. 1:4, Tos. to BK 
79a). The above-mentioned methods of kinyan apply both to 
original and derivative acquisition, but in cases of derivative 
acquisition the express permission of the alienator to the ac- 
quirer to perform kinyan is an indispensable element in the 
kinyan (BK 52a; BB 53a). These methods of kinyan apply also 
to personal obligations, such as those of a bailee (Tos. to BK 
79a) or an artisan for his work (BM 48a; see *Labor Law). Me- 
sirah consists of grasping at the object to be acquired (BB 75b) 
and the term mesirah indicates that it is done at the behest 
of the transferor (Tos. to ibid.) Since it does not demonstrate 
intention to control the subject matter which is a neces- 
sary element of possession, it applies only to derivative ac- 
quisition. It is employed where meshikhah is ineffective, i.e., 
in a public place or in an hazer not belonging to either 
party. 


(4) Hazakah 

Whereas all the foregoing modes of acquisition apply to mov- 
ables only, in the case of immovable property acquisition is 
by an act of hazakah (Kid. 26a) which consists of any act usu- 
ally done by an owner, such as fencing, opening a gateway or 
locking the premises (BB 42a), or weeding or hoeing (ibid., 
54a), or putting down a mattress to sleep there (ibid., 53b). In 
general, any improvement of the land is regarded as an act 
usually done by the owner (Maim. Yad, Mekhirah, 1:8). Such 
an act as preventing floodwaters from inundating a field, 
however, would not constitute a hazakah as it could be re- 
garded simply as a voluntary neighborly act (BB 53a). There 
is a difference of opinion as to whether merely traversing the 
land is acquiring as it constitutes an act usually done by the 
owner (BB 100a). With regard to a sale or gift, the land ac- 
quired by the hazakah includes everything stipulated by the 
parties (Sh. Ar, HM 192:12); with regard to ownerless property, 
it includes only such part as is patently seen to be in his pos- 
session (ibid. 275:3-9). As with meshikhah, in the case of de- 
rivative acquisition the alienator must specifically instruct the 
acquirer to take possession, or otherwise indicate his consent 
(BK 52a; BB 53a). There are forms of acquisition by hazakah 
which apply either to original or to derivative acquisition, 
but not to both (Sh. Ar., HM 275:12-13). (For the hazakah 
established by three years’ possession which is a method of 
proof and does not come within the category of kinyan, see 
*Hazakah). 

The following methods of kinyan apply to derivative ac- 
quisitions only because they do not demonstrate possession 
but rather the intention of the parties to conclude the trans- 
action: 
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(5) Kinyan Kesef 

(“Acquisition by money”). The transfer by the purchaser to the 
seller of the agreed monetary price of the article. R. Johanan is 
of the view that in strict law this mode of kinyan applies both 
to movables and immovables, and with regard to derivative 
acquisition the kinyan was done by paying money only and 
not by hagbahah and meshikhah. But it was enacted that in- 
stead of paying money meshikhah should be necessary, since if 
the object remains in the possession of the transferor he may 
not guard it against being destroyed by fire or other dangers 
(BM 47a). Similarly, the need for a deed (shetar) was added 
in the case of immovables (Kid. 26a). The Jerusalem Talmud 
(Kid. 1:5) indicates other modes of kinyan with regard to im- 
movables, one based on the removal of a shoe as mentioned 
in Ruth 4:7, and the other being *kezazah, without any indica- 
tion of the period when those modes were practiced. But kesef, 
shetar, and hazakah alone remained. However, even though, 
since tannaitic times, neither movables nor immovables were 
acquired solely by kinyan kesef, the sale of immovables was not 
regarded as completed until the money had passed, though 
it could be paid to a third party according to the seller's in- 
structions (Kid. 7a). Where only part of the purchase money 
is paid, the balance being postponed by the transferor in the 
form of a loan, even if only implicitly and without the loan be- 
ing expressly stated, the part payment concludes the transac- 
tion, unless it is clear from the conduct of the transferor that 
this part payment did not complete the transaction, even if 
kinyan took place (BM 77b). Kinyan kesef is already mentioned 
in the Bible (Gen. 23; Jer. 32:6-15). 


(6) Kinyan Shetar 

(“Acquisition by deed”). In kinyan shetar the deed is not just 
evidence of the act of acquisition but constitutes the act of ac- 
quisition itself (shetar kinyan, Sh. Ar., HM 191:2). The vendor 
writes on paper or other material “my field is given (or sold) 
to you” and the receipt of that deed by the purchaser estab- 
lishes his title even in the absence of witnesses (ibid., 1). Mov- 
ables cannot be acquired by shetar. Kinyan shetar is already 
mentioned in the Bible (Jer. 32). 


(7) Halifin (“barter”), Kinyan Sudar (“Kinyan of the 
Kerchief”) 

The exchange of property is as effective as the payment of 
money in establishing acquisition, even if the two objects ex- 
changed are not of equal value. Thus, if the alienator draws 
to him an article owned by the acquirer the transaction is af- 
fected. Halifin cannot however be effected by current coinage 
since this would constitute kinyan kesef, which depends upon 
the monetary value (see BM 45b). Out of this there developed 
the act of acquisition called kinyan sudar, which is therefore 
also called kinyan halifin (Kid, 6b; et al.). The kerchief (sudar) 
is merely pulled by the acquirer and can then be returned to 
the owner (ibid., Ned. 48b). This mode of acquisition being 
very easy to perform in all kinds of situations, it became so 
prevalent that it is referred to simply as kinyan (cf. Git. 14a; 
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BM 94a; BB 3a). The origin of kinyan sudar may be traced to 
Ruth 4:7. Throughout the tannaitic period it is never expressly 
mentioned. It is first mentioned at the beginning of the amo- 
raic period in the dispute as to whether, as in the case of barter 
proper, the sudar must belong to the acquirer, or to the alien- 
ator (BM 47a); the former view prevailed. Apparently, because 
of the simplicity of this mode of acquisition, this kinyan is not 
regarded as completed even after the ceremony, as long as the 
parties are still talking about the deal (BB 1144). 


(8) Aggav Karka 

(“The acquisition of movables incidental to land”) Movables 
may be acquired as an adjunct to land, the act of kinyan being 
performed only with regard to the land (Kid. 26a). It probably 
originated in the acquisition of a courtyard with everything 
contained therein (cf. Tosef., BB 2:13) or similar cases as field, 
olive press, etc. subsequently being extended to apply to ev- 
erything belonging to them (cf. BB 78a), even if not actually 
there at the time of the transaction, and finally to all movables 
of unlimited amount being sold incidentally to any immov- 
able property, even if they do not have any connection what- 
ever with it (Kid. 26b). Thus the movables did not have to be 
assembled (ibid. 26a—b) except in the case of slaves (BK 12a). 
The final development was to acquire movables as an adjunct 
to an unspecified piece of land (Sh. Ar., HM 202:7 gloss) and 
the land could be acquired by sale and the movables as a gift, 
and conversely. As a facile mode of acquiring movables, not 
necessitating the presence of the parties on the site, it was in 
operation for long periods, In the geonic period the “four cu- 
bits in Erez Israel” which every Jew theoretically owns, was 
made the basis of a practice whereby an agent could be ap- 
pointed to recover a deposit or a debt, aggav karka, of these 
four cubits (Maim. Yad, Sheluhin, 3:7). 


(9) Usage and Custom 

Generally speaking, any custom adopted by the local mer- 
chants as a mode of acquisition is valid according to Jewish 
law (Sh. Ar., HM 201:2), since it fulfills the principle that the 
purpose of the kinyan is to bring about the decision of the par- 
ties to conclude the transaction. Conversely, when a once ac- 
cepted mode of acquisition fell into desuetude it could no lon- 
ger be employed (cf. C. Albeck, Shishah Sidrei Mishnah, Seder 
Nashim (1958), 410-12; addenda to Kid. 1:4-5). The Babylonian 
Talmud mentions the custom of wine-merchants marking the 
barrels they had purchased (BM 74a), and in post-talmudic 
times three such customs prevalent among Christians were 
adopted since they fulfilled the same function as “affixing a 
mark” (Sh. Ar., HM 201:2). They are (a) the handshake (Teki at 
kaf) mentioned in Proverbs 6:1 as a form of giving surety 
(Piskei ha-Rosh, BM 74a in the name of “R.H.,” probably the 
tosafist Hayyim Cohen and not R. Hananel, who expressed a 
contrary view; see Or Zarua, BM 231). Some authorities even 
regarded a handshake as the equivalent of an oath (Mordekhai 
to Shevu. 757) but others regarded it as an act of acquisition 
(for the parallel among Christians see Palmata, Handschlag); 
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(b) the handing over of a coin by the purchaser to the vendor, 
which was originally a medieval Christian custom (Arrha, ear- 
nest money); and (c) handing over a key - the vendor hands to 
the purchaser the key of the premises where the merchandise 
is housed. Handing over a key is mentioned in the Babylonian 
Talmud (BK 52a; Tos. to ibid.), but only as the authorization 
by the alienator for the acquirer to make the kinyan hazakah 
and in the Jerusalem Talmud as a mode of derivative acquisi- 
tion of the building (Mareh ha-Panim to Kid. 1:4). As a mode 
of acquiring movables it was a Christian custom (Traditio cla- 
vium; see B. Cohen, Jewish and Roman Law, 2 (1966), 538-56), 
Present day rabbinical courts have applied the principle of re- 
garding local custom as valid; thus the transfer of immovable 
property through registration in the Land Registry is a valid 
kinyan in Jewish Law (PDR, 1:283). 


(10) Acquisition with No Formal Act 

Where it is clear that the parties concerned decide a transac- 
tion to their mutual benefit and satisfaction a formal kinyan 
is not essential (see Ket. 102b; Git. 14a; BM 94a; BB 176b; cf. 
Maim. Yad, Mekhirah, 5:11). This rule obtains generally with 
regard to personal obligations but can include rights in rem 
(see BB 106b and Haggahot ha-Rashash on Tos. Bek. 18b). 
This principle was extended in the post-talmudic period (Hai 
Gaon, in Hemdah Genuzah, no. 135; responsa Meir of Rothen- 
burg, ed. Prague, 941; responsa Ribash 476; Sh. Ar., HM 176:4). 
For other modes of acquisition see ‘Admission, *Assignment, 
*Confiscation and Expropriation, * Hefker, *Hekdesh, *Succes- 
sion, *Theft, and Robbery. 

In the state of Israel, sale is governed by the Law of Sale, 1968, 
based on the uniform international draft (Hague, 1964); gift 
is governed by the Law of Gift, 1968; and the acquisition of 
immovables by the Land Law, 1969. Ownership, in the case 
of sale, passes by way of offer and acceptance and, in case of 
gift, by delivery of the property. Transfer of title to land be- 
comes valid only on registration in the Land Registry. Con- 
tractual obligations are created by agreement between the 
parties in any manner whatever. Legislation vests ownership 
of all unowned property in the state, which cannot therefore 


be originally acquired. 
[Shalom Albeck] 


Legal Acts Which Do Not Require a Kinyan 

Further to the above discussion regarding the requirement of 
a kinyan in order to give force to a legal act, it should be noted 
that as of the 13" century, we find the legal principle that any 
legal transaction undertaken by the public is valid even in the 
absence of a formal kinyan, “Any thing that is done by the pub- 
lic does not require a kinyan, [even] in a situation in which 
an individual would require a kinyan” (Responsa Maharam 
of Rothenburg, cited in Mordekhai, Bava Mezia, #457-458). 
This new principle was applied to various categories of legal 
transactions, such as employer-employee relations, guaran- 
tees and gifts, and other legal matters to which the public is 
a party (see Responsa Maharam b. Reb Barukh (Prague), 38; 
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Responsa Ribash, $476; Sh. Ar., HM 163. 6 (Rema); 204.9; Re- 
sponsa Mayim Amukkim; Responsa Raanah - Rabbi Eliahu 
b. Rabbi Hayyim, $63). The established and accepted rule was 
that “whatever the leaders of the community agree to do has 
validity without a kinyan” (Responsa Rosh, Kelal 6.19, 21). 
This distinction between the kinyan of an individual and the 
kinyan of the public or its representatives also affected the 
application of other basic requirements normally applying to 
the kinyan. Thus, a public authority has full authority to ac- 
quire or transfer something not yet in existence; despite the 
general rule of Jewish law that “asmakhta does not convey 
title” (see *Asmakhta), the acts of a public authority are valid 
even where performed by way of asmakhta (Responsa Mayim 
Amukim, op cit.; Responsa Mabit 3. 228; see *Contract, Law 
of Obligations”). 

The above-cited sources served as a basis for the Supreme 
Court's ruling, given by Justice Elon, regarding the heightened 
requirement of good faith imposed on the public authority in 
its actions performed within the realm of the law (Hc 376/81, 
Lugassi v. Minister of Communications, 36(2) PD 449). Addi- 
tional sources are cited further on in the decision (pp. 465-471; 
see *Public Authority and Administrative Law). 

An additional category in which there is no need for a 
kinyan in order to give force to a legal act is the area of wills 
(see *Succession). Generally speaking, a will must be accom- 
panied by a kinyan in order to prove the finality of the deci- 
sion and to give it legal force. However, in the case of a will 
made on a deathbed (the will of a shekhiv me-ra) — that is, 
one made by a person who is ill and in danger of dying, or a 
healthy person in a situation causing him to regard himself as 
facing death — the will is valid even without a kinyan, because 
we assume that, due to the unique circumstances involved in 
its making, it was performed as a final decision (Maimonides, 
Yad, Zekhiyah u-matanah 8.2, 4, 24, 26.) 

In an Israeli Supreme Court decision in the Koenig case 
(FH 80/40 Koenig v. Cohen, 36(3) PD 701), Justice Menahem 
Elon held that this halakhic rule should determine the in- 
terpretation of Section 23 of the Succession Law, 5725-1964. 
Section 23 utilizes the Talmudic term “shekhiv me-ra” (Lit: 
moribund] in referring to a person making a will when on 
the point of death: 


A person who is a shekhiv me-ra or who under the circum- 
stances reasonably regards himself as facing death may make an 
oral will before two witnesses who understand his language. 


Justice Elon ruled that Section 23's use of the Talmudic term 
shekhiv me-ra indicates the origin of the law in the Jewish 
law regarding a deathbed will, and hence the applicability of 
the Jewish Law regarding the deathbed will (= zavaat shekhiv 
me-ra). The decision in the Koenig case dealt with a case in 
which a woman left a will made on a piece of paper without a 
date and signature just before she killed herself. The justices 
disagreed regarding the legal validity of the will, and Justice 
Elon contended that the will should be seen as a deathbed 
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will and hence should be considered valid, notwithstanding 
its deficiencies and flaws (ibid, pp. 733-38.) 


Alternative Explanation of the Essence of Kinyan Sudar 

According to another view, kinyan sudar is not a derivative of 
kinyan halifin (barter), i.e., the exchange of property, but de- 
rives rather from the institution of surety (see *Suretyship). 
The transaction takes effect when the conveyor of title, or the 
obligatee, undertakes to bind himself (meshabed nafsho) (BM 
47a). In other words: he places himself in the “position” of 
a purchaser, conveyor of title, debtor, worker, etc., in accor- 
dance with the legal action for purpose of which kinyan su- 


dar i fe d. 
eM Searie tae [Menachem Elon (2"¢ ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Maim. Yad, Mekhirah, 1-9; Sh. Ar., HM 
189-203; Gulak, Yesodei, 1 (1922), 102-27; 2 (1922), 32-57; Gulak, Le- 
Heker Toledot ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri, 1 (1929), (41-86); Herzog, Instit, 
1 (1936), 137-200; S. Albeck, Sinai, 62 (1967/68), 229-61; ET. S.v. Ag- 
gav. Arba Ammot, Daat Aheret Maknah, Hagbahah, Hithayyevut. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Maimonides, Yad, Mekhirah, 1-9; Sh. Ar., 
HM 189-203; Gulak, Yesodei, 1 (1922), 102-27; 2 (1922), 32-57; Gulak, 
Le-Heker Toledot ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri, 1 (1929), 41-86; Herzog, Institu- 
tions, 1 (1936), 137-200; S. Albeck, in: Sinai, 62 (1967/68), 229-61; M. 
Elon, Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri (1988), 1:101-2, 196, 476-482, 516, 533f, 741f; 
2:835-7; idem, Jewish Law (1994), 1:113—4, 220-1; 2:580-5,628-29,649f, 
913f; 3:1022-24; B. Lifshitz, Mishpat u-Pe’'ulah (2002); M. Elon and 
B. Lifshitz, Mafteah ha-Sheelot ve-ha-Teshuvot shel Hakhmei Se- 
farad u-Zefon Afrikah (1986), 2:425-40; B. Lifshitz and E. Shochet- 
man, Mafteah ha-Sheelot ve-ha-Teshuvot shel Hakhmei Ashkenaz, 
Zarefat ve-Italyah (1997), 291-98; B. Lifshitz, Obligation and Ac- 
quisition in Jewish Law (1988); I. Warhaftig, Ha-Hithayvut (2001), 
375-83. 


ACRA, THE (from the Greek akros, “high’), fortress estab- 
lished in Jerusalem on a site in close proximity to the Jewish 
Temple in 167 B.c.£. by Antiochus Epiphanes in order to keep 
the Jewish population of the city in subjection. It seems to have 
replaced another Hellenistic citadel (acropolis) used as the ad- 
ministrative center for the eparchos, who was responsible for 
maintaining public order and collecting revenues from the 
inhabitants, but little information about this place is known 
except that it was the place to which Menelaus fled when the 
fortifications of the city were breached by Jason (11 Macc. 4:27, 
5:5). It was also mentioned in the Letter of Aristeas (2™4 cen- 
tury B.C.E.) as situated “in a very lofty spot and [it] is fortified 
with many towers, which have been built up to the very top 
with immense stones, with the object, as we were informed, 
of guarding the Temple precincts ...” The exact topographi- 
cal situation of the subsequent Seleucid Acra is also unclear. It 
was built in 167 B.c.£. following the destruction of the city by 
Antiochus rv and was in use until it was dismantled by Simon 
or Jonathan at the time of the construction of the “First Wall” 
fortifications of Jerusalem c. 140 B.c.E. During the Maccabean 
revolt the Acra was regarded as a symbol of wickedness and 
inequity overshadowing the Temple of the pious. Various at- 
tempts were made by Judah Maccabee and the Hasmonean 
Jonathan to oust the Greeks from their stronghold, with suc- 
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cess eventually falling to Simon (1 Macc. 13:49-50) on the 23 
Iyyar of 142 (Meg. Taan., 2) and it was he who subsequently 
had it leveled. Josephus Flavius in his writings (Ant., 12:252, 
13:215; Wars, 1:39, 5:138, 253, 6:392) pointed to the Acra as situ- 
ated in the Lower City, i.e., in the area of the southeastern hill 
(the “City of David”), at the same time indicating that it was 
higher than the adjacent Temple Mount which therefore al- 
lowed the Greek garrison to control the activities in the area 
of the Temple. Scholars regarded the situation of the Acra as 
suggested by Josephus unsustainable on both topographical 
and archaeological grounds, since the Lower City area had 
always been substantially lower than the uppermost part of 
the Temple Mount area, and also because excavations in the 
City of David area had not brought to light remains of a sep- 
arate Hellenistic fortress. Hence, alternative locations for the 
Seleucid Acra were sought by scholars - on the Ophel, at the 
southeast corner of the Temple Mount, north of the Temple 
Mount, and at various places on the Western Hill - none of 
which could be proven archaeologically. Of these the Ophel 
seems to be the most likely location since it was situated within 
the area of the northern extension of the “City of David” in 
the Lower City and also because it was a topographical prom- 
inence which could very well have supported a building or 
tower that easily might have reached the level of the adjacent 
Temple Mount, ie., a height of 60-100 ft. (20-30 m.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L.-H, Vincent, “Acra;” in: Revue Biblique, 43 
(1934), 205-236; W.A. Shotwell, “The Problem of the Syrian Akra,” 
in: BASOR, 176 (1964), 10-19; Y. Tsafrir, “The Location of the Seleu- 
cid Akra,” in: RB, 82 (1975), 501-21; idem, in: Y. Yadin (ed.), Jerusalem 
Revealed (1975), 85-86; M.Ben-Dov, “The Selecuid Akra - South of 
the Temple,” in: Cathedra, 18 (1981), 22-35 (Heb.); B. Mazar, “The 
Temple Mount, in: Biblical Archaeology Today (1985), 463-68; L. De- 
queker, “The City of David and the Seleucid Acra in Jerusalem,’ in: E. 
Lipinski (ed.), The Land of Israel: Cross-Roads of Civilizations (1985), 
193-210; G.J. Wightman, “Temple Fortresses in Jerusalem. Part 1: The 
Ptolemaic and Seleucid Akras,” in: Bulletin of the Anglo-Israel Archae- 
ological Societies, 9 (1989-90), 29-40; G. Finkielsztejn, “Hellenistic 
Jerusalem: the Evidence of the Rhodian Stamped Handles,’ in: New 
Studies on Jerusalem, 5 (1999), 21-36. 


[Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


ACRABA, place on the edge of the desert in the eastern Sa- 
maria mountains. Acraba is a site with archaeological remains 
from the Roman and Byzantine periods. The site has not been 
excavated but surveys conducted there in the 19* century by 
V. Guérin, C.F. Tyrwhitt-Drake, and C. Clermont-Ganneau 
revealed the remains of numerous ancient buildings, includ- 
ing a church, Greek inscriptions, cisterns, an open reservoir 
(birkeh), and a number of burial caves. The site was inhabited 
during the Late Hellenistic period by Idumeans, Samaritans, 
and Jews. The site was apparently part of a toparchy that was 
established in the area during the Hellenistic period. First 
mentioned in 1 Macc. 5:3 and Judith 7:18, the town was later 
conquered by Hyrcanus and added to the territory of Judea. It 
was a Jewish village during the First and Second Jewish Revolts 
and was subsequently transferred to the dominion of the city 
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of Neapolis [= Shechem]. Acrabbeim was mentioned by Euse- 
bius (Onom. 14) as situated on the “boundary of Judea toward 
the east, belonging to the tribe of Judah. There is a town by 
this name nine miles (15 km.) from Neapolis to the east head- 
ing down toward the Jordan, on the way to Jericho across the 
toparchy called Acrabattene.” The site appears on the Madaba 
map of the mid-sixth century c.£. with the Greek inscription: 
“Akrabim, now Akrabittine” Two Monophysite monasteries 
may have existed at the site according to a sixth century c.g. 
epistle, one was dedicated to St. Stephen and the other was 
founded by a certain Abbot Titus. The village still exists today 
(‘Aqraba) and is inhabited by Moslems - the mosque is appar- 
ently situated above the remains of a church. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Wilkinson, Jerusalem Pilgrims Before the 
Crusades (1977), 149; B. Bagatti, Ancient Christian Villages of Samaria. 
(2002), 55-56; Y. Tsafrir, L. Di Segni, and J. Green, Tabula Imperii 
Romani. Iudaea Palaestina: Eretz Israel in the Hellenistic, Roman and 
Byzantine Periods. Maps and Gazetteer (1994), 56-57; G.S.P. Freeman- 
Grenville, R.L. Chapman, and J.E. Taylor, Palestine in the Fourth Cen- 
tury. The Onomasticon by Eusebius of Caesarea (2003),108; M. Pic- 
cirillo and E. Alliata (eds.), The Madaba Map Centenary 1897-1997 
(1999), 62. 
[Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


ACRE (Heb. i3¥, Acco, Akko; Ar. ee Akka; Ptolemais; St. 
Jean d’Acre) coastal city in northern Israel situated on a prom- 
ontory at the northern end of the Bay of Haifa, 14 mi. (23 km.) 
north of Haifa, in the Acre Coastal Plain. 


Ancient Acre 

Ancient Acre is first mentioned in the Egyptian Execration 
Texts (c. 1800 B.C.E.) and it appears after the battle of Megiddo 
in the list of cities conquered by Thutmose 111 (c. 1468 B.C.E.). 
In the El-Amarna letters, the king of Acre, Zurata, and later 
his son, Zutana, appear as rivals of Megiddo and together with 
the king of Achshaph, as allies of Jerusalem. Acre is also men- 
tioned in the lists of Seti 1 and Rameses 11. The Greeks later 
derived the name Acre - a Semitic word - from the Greek aké 
(“healing”) and connected it with the legend of Heracles. Dur- 
ing the reign of Ptolemy 11, the name of the city was changed to 
Ptolemais, by which it was known until the Arab conquest. 

The geographic position of Acre made its occupation 
vital to every army waging campaign in Syria and Erez Israel. 
It was allotted to the tribe of Asher which, however, could not 
subdue it (Judg. 1:31) and it remained an independent Phoe- 
nician city. It submitted to the Assyrian king Sennacherib 
(701 B.c.E.) but revolted against Ashurbanipal who took re- 
venge on the city in about 650 B.c.E. 

Under Persian rule Acre served as an important military 
and naval base in the campaigns against Egypt. Coinage of 
Tyrian staters began there in 350 B.c.E. Alexander’s conquest 
of Syria and the fall of Tyre in 332 B.c.z. enhanced Acre’s po- 
sition as is evidenced by the gold and silver coins struck there. 
In 312 B.c.E. Ptolemy 1 razed its fortifications during his retreat 
from Antigonus but he reoccupied the city 11 years later. An 
association of loyal “Antiochenes” was founded in Acre when 
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the city became Seleucid. The city was hostile to the neighbor- 
ing Jews in Galilee, and Simeon the Hasmonean had to beat 
off its attacks (164 B.c.E.). His brother Jonathan was treach- 
erously taken prisoner in Acre by the usurper Tryphon in 
143 B.c.E. After the overthrow of the latter five years later, the 
town was held by Antiochus vi Sidetes, who bestowed upon 
it the titles “holy and inviolable” and was in turn honored by 
it in inscriptions. After his death Acre became virtually inde- 
pendent, although it acknowledged the nominal suzerainty of 
various Ptolemaic rulers. It resisted all attacks of Alexander 
Yannai (Jos., Ant. 13:2), although it lost the Carmel region to 
him. From Cleopatra Selene, Acre passed to Tigranes, king of 
Armenia (until 71 B.c.£.) and became Roman with Pompey’s 
occupation of the country, Caesar landed there in 48-47 B.c.E. 
and his visit marked a new era for the city. Herod later made 
it his base for the conquest of his kingdom (39 B.c.£.). At the 
outbreak of the Jewish War in 66 c.£. the inhabitants massa- 
cred 2,000 of the Jewish population. The following year Acre 
became Vespasian’s base of operations against Galilee. Nero 
then settled veterans of four legions (3"4, 5, 10, 12'®) there 
and made it a Roman colony: Colonia Claudia Ptolemais 
Germanica. As a harbor, Acre was by now overshadowed by 
Herod’s new port of *Caesarea. Its rights were augmented by 
the emperor Heliogabalus and its independent coinage con- 
tinued until 268 c.z. A Christian community lived in Acre 
from the time of the apostle Paul (Acts 21:7). 

The Roman city of Ptolemais which stretched far beyond 
the present Old City, extended around Tell al-Fukhar, which 
was the site of Phoenician Acre up to the Hellenistic period. 
Excavations were conducted at Tell al-Fukhar by M. Dothan 
between 1973 and 1979. Early Bronze I remains were found on 
bedrock and were fairly sparse, with wall remnants, floors, and 
several pits. It is possible that at the end of this period the sea 
level rose and the site was temporarily inundated. Substantial 
fortifications were uncovered dating from the Middle Bronze 
Age 11 A-B, including a 60 ft. (18 m.) stretch of rampart of solid 
clay and earth surmounted by a wall. Remains of a two-story 
brick citadel were also exposed. These defenses surrounded 
the mound on all sides, save the south where it was protected 
by the swamps of the nearby Naaman River. A gate was un- 
covered to the southwest, with three chambers and three pairs 
of asymmetrical pilasters. The citadel was destroyed towards 
the end of the 18" century B.c.£. Large buildings and numer- 
ous finds (including bronze Reshef figurines) were discovered 
at the site dating from the Late Bronze 1-11 indicating that it 
was a well-planned city, even though it apparently lacked de- 
fenses. Although there are some signs of occupation at the site 
circa 1200 B.C.E., perhaps by some of the “Sea Peoples,’ very 
little was found that could be associated with the subsequent 
1u1th—gth centuries B.c.E. Based on the archaeological finds, 
the city evidently revived and flourished during the eighth 
and seventh centuries B.c.z., and evidence of public build- 
ings built of ashlars was unearthed at the site. One of these 
buildings was destroyed apparently by Sennacherib towards 
the end of the eighth century B.c.£. A cache of small silver 
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ingots belongs to this level. The Persian period was one of the 
most important phases in the development of Acre as an ad- 
ministrative and commercial center, probably from the time of 
Cambyses onwards. Subsequently, Acre became an important 
naval center of importance to both Egypt and Persia. Among 
the finds from this period on the tell were cultic figurines in 
a pit and two ostraca bearing Phoenician inscriptions, and 
many Greek artifacts including Attic wares, suggesting that 
Greek merchants and Phoenicians lived side by side in this 
specific part of Acre. 

Acre had two harbors, one northwest of the present port, 
with the other south of it. The center of Hellenistic Akke/Ptol- 
emais moved towards the harbors and away from the tell. 
Numerous buildings and fortifications have been unearthed. 
Finds include large quantities of stamped amphora handles, 
indicating that wine was imported from Rhodes, Cos, and 
Thasos. In later Roman times, the Jewish and Samaritan quar- 
ters were also situated near the Old Port. Despite the fact that 
the town was considered as being strictly outside the halakhic 
boundaries of the Holy Land (cf. Git. 2a), the Jews re-estab- 
lished their community there after the war against Rome be- 
cause it was the most convenient port for Galilee (although 
they buried their dead outside the city and within the hal- 
akhic boundaries of Erez Israel at the foot of Mt. Carmel and 
later in Kefar Yasif up to the 19" century). It served as a port 
of embarkation for the Patriarchs (and other rabbis) travel- 
ing to Rome and as a home port for their commercial fleet. 
Rabbi *Gamaliel 11 visited a bath dedicated to Aphrodite in 
Acre (Av. Zar. 3:4). Its fair was one of the three most famous 
in Erez Israel (TJ, Av. Zar. 1:4, 39d) and its fisheries gave rise 
to the saying “to bring fish to Acre” as an equivalent of the 
modern “bringing coals to Newcastle.” According to both Jo- 
sephus and Pliny, glass was discovered in its vicinity, in the 
sands of the Belus River (Naaman) which were used for glass 
manufacture throughout antiquity. In Byzantine times Acre 
was the seat of a bishopric in the archdiocese of Tyre and had 
alarge Samaritan community. In 614 C.z. it was taken, accord- 
ing to one source, by Jews allied with the Persian invaders of 
the Byzantine Empire; the Persians evacuated it 14 years later 
and Byzantine rule was restored. Shortly thereafter, however, 
in 636 C.E., it fell to the Arabs and resumed its original name, 
which had been preserved by the Jews, as can be seen from 
Talmudic sources. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah / Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


Medieval Period 

Letters in the Cairo Genizah refer to kehal Akko (“the congre- 
gation of Acre”) and rasheha (“its leaders”). In the second half 
of the 11" century R. Moses ibn Kashkil, known as a scholar 
in many fields, arrived in Acre from Mahdiah, N. Africa. In 
1104 Acre was captured by Baldwin 1, Crusader king of Jeru- 
salem. It was lost by the Crusaders in 1187 and recaptured in 
1191 when the city became the Crusader capital. In 1165 *Mai- 
monides had paid a short visit to the town and later corre- 
sponded with the local dayyan, Japheth b. Elijah. In 1170 *Ben- 
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Plan of Acre showing Crusader and Ottoman sites. 


jamin of Tudela found 200 Jews in Acre and lists the names 
of the leading scholars, R. Zadok, R. Japheth, and R. Jonah. 
*Pethahiah of Regensburg (c. 1175) also mentions in a short 
sentence Jews in the town. During this period Acre served as 
the port of disembarkation for both pilgrims and immigrants 
to Palestine. The Jewish community presumably received an 
impetus with the arrival of 300 rabbis from France and Eng- 
land in 1211. Among those who settled in the town were the 
scholars *Samuel b. Samson and his son, R. Jacob ha-Katan, 
Jonathan b. Jacob ha-Kohen of Lunel, and *Samson b. Abra- 
ham of Sens. Another event that stimulated both the quanti- 
tative and qualitative development of the community was the 
arrival in 1260 of R. *Jehiel b. Joseph of Paris, his son, and 300 
of his pupils. Upon their arrival he founded a yeshivah, known 
as Midrash ha-Gadol de Paris, where he taught many pupils. 
There is also information that at about this time the scholars 
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of Erez Israel and Babylon addressed their questions on re- 
ligious matters to “the scholars of Acre.’ The town became 
a center of study and attracted many scholars. R. Abraham 
*Abulafia lived there for a while and *Nahmanides, who first 
settled in Jerusalem, moved to Acre, where he died in 1270. 
In the late 13‘ century, R. Solomon Petit taught in a yeshivah 
in Acre. In 1291 the town was conquered and destroyed by the 
Mamluks, led by al-Malik al- Ashraf who massacred Christian 
and Jewish inhabitants. Only a few managed to escape. After 
the Ottoman conquest in 1516 Acre again regained its impor- 
tance as a port, and Jews gradually began to return. However, 
the settlement in Acre in the mid-16" century was small and 
impoverished. It may be assumed that Acre Jewry served as 
a link between the Jews of Galilee and the Mediterranean 
countries, and traded with Sidon, Aleppo, and Jerusalem. A 
letter dated 1741 states that there were over 100 Jewish house- 
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holders. Moses Hayyim *Luzzatto died there of the plague in 
1747. The revival of Acre as an important administrative and 
economic center was connected with the activities of the pa- 
shas Zahir al-‘Amr and Ahmad al-Jazzar. In 1750 Acre fell 
into the hands of al-‘Amr, and in 1775 it became the capital of 
the vilayet of Sidon under Ahmad al-Jazzar. *Simhah of Za- 
lozhtsy (1764-65) notes that the Jewish settlement was small 
and poor. Abbé Giovanni Mariti (1767) records that the Jews 
had a synagogue but were not allowed to enlarge it. Al-Jazzar 
fortified the town, using large numbers of forced laborers, and 
built markets, inns (khan), and a water supply. He developed 
Acre into a political and military center strong enough to de- 
ter Napoleon, who in 1799 unsuccessfully besieged Acre. The 
British fleet under Sir Sidney Smith helped al-Jazzar to defend 
the city and Napoleon's failure here marked the collapse of his 
Middle Eastern expeditions. In 1816 the traveler J.S. Bucking- 
ham stated that the Jews of Acre constituted a quarter of the 
population, had two synagogues, and were led by Hayyim 
*Farhi. Farhi was highly respected by the authorities; his in- 
fluence was decisive in Acre, and extended down as far as the 
Jaffa region. He was killed by Abdallah, the ruler of Acre. The 
census of 1839, requested by Sir Moses *Montefiore, listed 233 
Jews; and the 1849 census, 181 Jews. Most were poor and lived 
in the eastern and northern parts of the town. In 1856 there 
were only 120 Jews, and in 1886, 140. In the mid-19 century 
the Jews of Acre worked as peddlers and artisans, but many 
were without means of support. 


[Natan Efrati] 


Modern Acre 

Acre stagnated and its shallow harbor was unfit for modern 
shipping. In the first decade of the 20" century, however, the 
Turks lifted the prohibition on building outside the Old City 
walls, and a new city quarter came into being on the north 
side, laid out with straight, and sometimes broad, roads. Al- 
though its population reached its lowest ebb before World 
War I, the town slowly started growing after its occupation 
by British forces (September 1918). There was always a Jew- 
ish population in Acre, residing alongside the Arab-Muslim, 
Christian, and Bahai inhabitants. 

The Jewish residents, who numbered 350 in 1936, aban- 
doned the town when the Arab riots broke out that year. Dur- 
ing the British Mandate the fortress of al-Jazzar served as a 
prison in which political prisoners were also held (members 
of the Jerusalem *Haganah, with Vladimir *Jabotinsky, in 
1920; members of the Haganah and other underground orga- 
nizations in 1936-39; a group of Haganah commanders, with 
Moshe *Carmel and Moshe *Dayan in 1939-41). Jewish under- 
ground fighters, among them Shelomo *Ben- Yosef, and Arab 
rioters were executed there. This fortress was attacked by the 
*Irgun Zevai Leumi in 1947. 

During the early months of the War of Independence 
(1948), Acre served as an Arab base for operations against 
Jewish settlements further north and for a planned attack on 
Haifa. On May 13, 1948, however, Acre was stormed by Haga- 
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nah forces and was included in the State of Israel, together 
with all of Western Galilee. Those of its Arab inhabitants who 
remained were, from the end of 1948, joined by Jewish immi- 
grants. Acre’s population grew from 12,000 between 1953 and 
1955 to 32,800 (including 8,450 non-Jews) in 1967 and 45,800 
in 2002 (76% Jews, 22% Muslims, 2% Christians). At the be- 
ginning of the 21° century, most of the Arab residents lived in 
the Old City, while the Jewish population was concentrated to 
the north and east of it. The quarter east of the Old City (and 
of the Nahariyyah highway) was built shortly after 1948. The 
expansion to the north and northeast took place later, while 
an industrial zone took shape on the dunes south of Acre, with 
the installations of the industrial company called “Steel City” 
at its southern extremity on the Haifa Bay beach. Acre itself 
became an industrial center. The Steel City factories closed 
down during the 1990s but were replaced by others, includ- 
ing the Tambour paint factory and a pipe plant. The municipal 
area now extended over 4 sq. mi. (10 sq. km.). 

Acre serves most of Western Galilee in trade and admin- 
istration matters, being the center of the Acre sub-district as 
it had been during the British Mandate. Included in its mu- 
nicipal area are a government Experimental Agricultural Sta- 
tion (founded under the British Mandate) and the Berit Ahim 
(Kefar Philadelphia) youth village. Acre is an important Mus- 
lim center, its al-Jazzar Mosque being the largest within Isra- 
el’s pre-1967 borders. Together with Haifa, it is also the world 
center of the *Bahai faith. There are churches of several de- 
nominations (Roman Catholic, Maronite, Melkite), and a con- 
siderable number of synagogues. 

Efforts were made to preserve the Oriental character of 
the Old City and to excavate and repair its remains. The crypt 
of the citadel (the refectorium of the order of St. John) was 
cleared, and a municipal museum, with Crusader and Arab 
antiquities, was established in the old Turkish bath. Excava- 
tions outside the city wall have uncovered extensive Hellenis- 
tic and Roman cemeteries and the remains of a temple with a 
dedication to Antiochus vu. The ancient remains in the Old 
City date mainly from the Ottoman period. These include 
the double wall of the city, the citadel, two caravanserais — 
the Khan al‘Umdan and Khan al Firanji - and the mosque 
and bath built by al-Jazzar. A few remains of the Crusader 
period are still visible in the Burj al-Sultan and the sea wall. 
The Old City of Acre is a major tourist attraction, and in 2002 
UNESCO declared it a world cultural preservation site. Since 
the 1980s a fringe theater festival has been held in the Old 
City every Sukkot. 


[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abel, Land, 2 (1938), 235-7; Press, Erez, 4 
(1955), 725-9; L. Kadman, Coins of Akko-Ptolemais (1961); Avi- Yonah, 
in: LEJ, 9 (1959), 1-12; Applebaum, ibid., 9 (1959), 274; Landau, ibid., 
11 (1961), 118-26; Prawer et al., Maaravo shel ha-Galil (1965); S. Klein 
(ed.), Sefer ha-Yishuv, 1 (1939), s.v.; Z. Vilnay, Akko (Heb., 1967), in- 
cludes bibliography; A. Yaari, Masot Erez- Yisrael (1946), 397; M. Ish- 
Shalom, Masei Nozerim... (1965), index; Alharizi, Tahkemoni, ed. by 
A. Kaminka (1899), 353-4; Prawer, Zalbanim, index; Ben Zvi, Erez- 
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Yisrael, index; Moses of Trani, resp. 151; Mann, in: Tarbiz, 7 (1936), 
92; MLN. Adler (ed.), Itinerary of Benjamin of Tudela (1907), 21; Kook, 
in: Zion, 5 (1933), 97-107; Ashtor, Toledot, 1 (1944), 131-3; A. Aharon- 
son Akko (Heb. 1925). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Dothan, “Accho” 
(short reports appearing at intervals in “Notes and News”), in: Israel 
Exploration Journal, 23-34 (1973-84); idem, “A Phoenician Inscription 
from ‘Akko,’ in: Israel Exploration Journal, 35 (1985), 81-94. 


°ACRO, PSEUDO-, a scholium to Horace which from the 16 
century was ascribed to Acro, a second-century commentator. 
The actual author is unknown. The Jewish interest in the work 
is contained in a note on *Horace’s Satires 1, 9, 70, which states 
that since Moses was born circumcised, he wanted all the Jews 
to follow suit so that he would not be unique. 


[Jacob Petroff] 


ACROSTICS (and Alphabetizing Compositions). A literary 
style in which successive or alternating verses, or clusters of 
verses, begin with the letters of the alphabet in sequence. 


Bible 

Biblical literature has preserved, in complete or truncated 
form, 14 alphabetizing compositions. Except for one (Nah. 1), 
they are restricted to the Hagiographa (Ps. 9-10, 25, 34, 37; 
111, 112, 119, 145; Prov. 31:10-31; Lam. 1-4). Complete acros- 
tics occur in the conventional order in Psalms 111, 112, 119; 
Proverbs 31:10-31; and Lamentations 1, as well as, with a curi- 
ous but unexplained variant transposition of ayin and pe, in 
Lamentations 2:16-17, 3:46-51, 4:16-17. While the possibility 
of textual dislocation cannot be entirely ruled out here, the 
successive repetition of the irregularity makes it a less likely 
solution, particularly in view of the identical phenomenon be- 
hind the Greek version of Proverbs 31:25-26, and apparently 
in the original forms of Psalms 34:16-17 (zaaku, v. 18 now has 
a remote subject) and Psalms 10:7-8c (cf. also Hebrew Ecclus. 
51:23-25). In the case of four psalms the acrostic arrangement 
is impaired. Psalm 25 omits vav and kof, duplicates resh, and 
adds an extra pe at the end. Psalm 34, too, lacks vav and has 
supernumerary pe. The ayin is missing in Psalm 37, and the 
nun in Psalms 9-10 (originally a unity) and Nahum 1 are un- 
mistakable torsos of originally alphabetic compositions, but 
are too mutilated to permit reconstruction in full. 

The types of alphabetic structure vary. By far the most 
frequent is when the initial successive letters head each full 
verse (Ps. 25, 34, 115; Prov. 31:10-31; Lam. 1, 2, 4). Sometimes 
they begin alternate verses (Ps. 9-10 [?], 37) and sometimes 
each half verse (Ps. 111; 112; Nah. 1 [?]). The most sophisticated 
and elaborate arrangement appears in Psalm 119 and Lamen- 
tations 3 in which each stanza comprises eight verses in the 
former and three verses in the latter, all commencing with the 
same letter. The impact of the acrostic principle is also present 
in Lamentations 5 with its 22 verses, even though no abece- 
diary is used. Whatever the age of the individual alphabetic 
compositions, it is clear that the phenomenon cannot be used 
as a criterion for the dating of biblical texts. The word and 
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sentence acrostic is found in at least five works in Akkadian 
literature. Although the only two dated examples come from 
the seventh and sixth centuries B.c.E., there is no reason to 
doubt that the principle was not in vogue in Mesopotamia 
much earlier. Moreover, since the traditional order of the al- 
phabetic signs is now known to have been fixed no later than 
the 14" century B.c.z., there is every likelihood of its early 
employment in Israel in literary compositions. 

It is not possible to decide what considerations influ- 
enced the choice of this particular device. Sometimes it seems 
to provide a connecting link between variations upon a single 
theme. At other times it apparently serves to impose an exter- 
nal order and system upon material that lacks inner coherence 
or logical development. Frequently, it must have been used as 
a mnemonic aid in a pedagogic or didactic context as well as 
in a cultic-liturgical situation. For instance, it would be par- 
ticularly suited to the rote recitation of moralistic instruction, 
divine attributes, and hymns of praise and thanksgiving. A 
magical or mystical purpose can be ruled out in the biblical 
period, but purely aesthetic considerations might occasionally 
have been at work. Finally, it is not at all improbable that the 
arrangement of literary material in alphabetic sequence from 
beginning to end would signify the striving for comprehen- 
siveness in the expression of an emotion or idea. 


[Nahum M. Sarna] 


Post-Biblical 

In later usage the letters, syllables, or words are arranged in 
such a way that their combinations have meaning indepen- 
dent of their meaning in the general context (and not neces- 
sarily alphabetically). There are three main types of acrostics: 
Akrostikhon - in the narrowest meaning of the word, when 
the letters (or syllables or words) that are to be joined are con- 
sistently found at the beginning of each line, verse, sentence, 
or paragraph; Telestikhon - when they are at the end; Mezos- 
tikhon - when they are in the middle. With regard to content 
there are two types of acrostic. One is alphabetic when the 
first letters (or last in telestikhon, etc.) of each line (or verse, 
etc.) combine to produce the alphabet or the alphabet in re- 
verse (in Hebrew called tashrak p” wn) or regular and reverse 
in turn (atbash, v”1nx; atbah 7208; tashab 2”UNn) and the 
like. There are also variations, e.g., entire works in which ev- 
ery word begins with the same letter. The other is an acros- 
tic of words, in which the combinations produce a word or 
complete sentence. 

Originally, the acrostic fulfilled several important func- 
tions. It simplified learning by heart and prevented mistakes, 
deletions, and additions. Furthermore, it preserved the name 
of the author, which often appeared as an acrostic. One Mi- 
drash (PR 46) attributes an acrostic to Moses: “And Moses 
came and they began (Psalm 92) with the letters of his name 
nawa [D2] Pw int” According to another Midrash (Song 
R. 1:7), Solomon composed an alphabetic acrostic. On the 
other hand, the view (appearing in the Pesikta Rabbati) that 
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the Bible also contains acrostics of words is doubtful. Follow- 
ing the model of the Bible are the acrostics in The Wisdom of 
Ben Sira (li, 36-54; although somewhat corrupted). 

It is not known whether there was a special Hebrew name 
for the acrostic. In a later period it was called a siman (“sign”), 
and then a hatimah (“signature”). Alphabetic acrostics had 
names which were derived from the Greek ddgabntapia (e.g., 
Eccles. R. 7:7, 18; in the parallel in Ruth R. 6:6 mistakenly Al- 
Under Arabic influence alphabetic acrostics began to be called 
fibetim (singular: fibeta), dropping the first syllable which was 
thought to be the (Arabic) definite article (al-). These foreign 
names may indicate that the acrostics in prayers and piyyutim 
were not a direct continuation of biblical acrostics but were 
influenced by those which had become part of Roman, Byz- 
antine, Syrian, and Arabic literature (though in certain as- 
pects it was the Hebrew piyyut that influenced the Syrian and 
Byzantine and not the reverse). In any event the acrostic in 
its different forms is often found in the prayers and piyyutim. 
An alphabetic prayer is found in the tractate Soferim (19:9). 
Other examples are the prayers: “YT 7173 172 2X” (Alphabet), 
and “...2°D2 1p 1S Naw (or: Hy] HIN” (Tashrak) and oth- 
ers. The paytanim, beginning with Yose b. Yose, Yannai, Kal- 
lir, R. Saadiah Gaon, and others, employed acrostics, which 
became increasingly longer and more complicated. The letters 
of the alphabet were repeated in differing and unusual com- 
binations. The names of the paytanim, their fathers, place of 
residence, pseudonyms, often combined with blessings, verses 
from the Bible, etc., were woven into the piyyut in acrostic 
form. The poets of Spain, Solomon ibn Gabirol, Judah Hal- 
evi, Abraham Ibn Ezra, and others, followed the paytanim in 
this, especially in their liturgical poetry. The acrostic found 
its way into prose writing, especially rhymed prose, letters, 
introductions to various works, etc. An example is the begin- 
ning of the famous letter of Hisdai ibn Shaprut to the king of 
the Khazars which was written at his behest by Menahem b. 
Saruk. The introduction of R. Shabbetai Donnolo to his Sefer 
Hakhmoni includes the acrostic “171317 813 PIT ,DT IAN 12 -NIw 
D7iN?) T2i3T [i.e., Oria]”. In the Middle Ages, and even later, 
entire works were composed in which every word began with 
the same letter. The most famous of these is “Elef Alfin” (“A 
thousand alefs”), attributed to Abraham Bedersi. A common 
form of acrostic is when the initial letters of the first few words 
of a work spell the name of God. Kabbalistic literature con- 
sidered acrostics, like all combinations of letters and syllables, 
to be important. The use of acrostics, already criticized by R. 
Isaac Arama in the 15'" century, has continued to the present 
but only as a diversion. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: BIBLE: Loehr, in: ZAw, 25 (1905), 173-98; 
S.R. Driver, Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament (1913”), 
337, 367f., 456f., 459; F. Dornseiff, Das Alphabet in Mystic und Magie 
(19257); Munch, in: zDMG, 90 (1936), 703-10; Marcus, in: JNES, 6 
(1947), 109-15; G.R. Driver, Semitic Writing (1948), 181, 200-8; N.K. 
Gottwald, Studies in the Book of Lamentations (1954), 23-32; W.G. 
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Lambert, Babylonian Wisdom Literature (1960), 63, 66 ff. POST- 
BIBLICAL: M. Steinschneider, Jewish Literature (19657), 149-51; El- 
bogen, Gottesdienst, 78, 86, 207, 209, 285, 291ff., 309; A.M. Haber- 
mann, Ha-Piyyut (1946), 8ff.; I. Heinemann, Ha-Tefillah bi-Tekufat 
ha-Tanna’im ve-ha-Amo-ra’im (19667), 88-91, 148, 152f., 168f; S. Lie- 
berman, Hellenism in Jewish Palestine (1950), 79-82; Zunz-Albeck, 
Derashot, 9, 47, 180, 183, 185 and notes; I. Davidson, in: Luah Ahiever, 
1 (1918), 91-95. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Fleischer, Shirat ha-Kodesh 
haivrit bimei ha-Benayim (1975), 512, index. 


[Yehuda Arye Klausner] 


ACSADY, IGNAC (1845-1906), Hungarian historian and 
writer. Born in Nagy-Karoly, Acsady took his doctorate of 
philosophy in Budapest. He wrote many novels and plays 
and was a regular contributor to the Hungarian press. His 
main importance lies, however, in the field of historiography. 
Acsady’s work as an historian is marked by his anti-feudal and 
progressive views. In his novel Fridényi bankja (“Fridenyi’s 
Bank,” 1882; new edition: 1968) he criticized the dominant role 
of money in the contemporary world. His liberal outlook is 
also stressed in his A magyar birodalom térténete (“History of 
the Hungarian Empire”), and especially in his most important 
work A magyar jobbagysdg térténete (“History of Hungarian 
Serfhood”), which was translated into Slovakian and Russian. 
Acsady’s main interests were economic conditions in the 16 
and 17‘ centuries and the fate of the common people. He ad- 
vised the Jews to unite with the peasants against the antisemi- 
tism of the lower and middle classes, and he fought constantly 
for equal rights for the Jews of Hungary. In 1883 he published 
Jewish and Non-Jewish Hungarians after the Emancipation, and 
in 1894 he helped to found the Hungarian Jewish Literary So- 
ciety. After World War 11 a street in Budapest was named after 
him and a plaque dedicated in his memory. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Gunst, Acsddy Igndc térténetirdsa (1961). 


[Alexander Scheiber] 


ACTION FRANCAISE, French royalist and antisemitic 
movement formed after the *Dreyfus affair, mainly active 
between 1896 and 1939. The doctrine of its principal theo- 
rist Charles *Maurras, termed “integral nationalism,’ was the 
radical expression of the conception of organic national unity. 
Prominent among its leaders were the writer Léon *Daudet, 
and the historian Jacques Bainville. The party organ, also 
named L’Action francaise, was established as a daily in 1908. 
The Action Frangaise took pride in having reactivated anti- 
semitism in France, alleging that the Jews were one of the 
principal agents of national disintegration and economic and 
moral corruption. They were part of an evil plot hatched by a 
would-be “confederation of the Four Estates,’ which, beside 
the Jews, included Protestants, Freemasons, and foreigners in 
general. These were allegedly using the slogans of liberty and 
revolution to mask mercenary interests and the political frag- 
mentation of national life by the parties. The Action Frangaise 
waged scurrilous campaigns against economic enterprises. It 
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hence attacked météques (“foreigners”) according to Maurras’ 
formula “not to divide, but to define” The Semite in particular 
was singled out as basically barbarian; to combat him was a 
proof of incorruptibility and concern with national interests. 
Even so, the Action Francaise rejected the idea of racist anti- 
semitism as absurd. 

The importance of the Action Frangaise lies in the re- 
spectability of some of its leaders and the influence they ex- 
ercised on certain circles of French officers between the two 
world wars. The antisemitic legislation enacted by the Vichy 
government after the fall of France in World War 11 was di- 
rectly inspired by ideas of the Action Frangaise and its pro- 
gram of excluding the Jew from French society and politics. 
The last issue of L’Action frangaise appeared in Lyons in Au- 
gust 1944. Its spirit has been kept alive by Fascist-inclined and 
racist publications, such as the weeklies Aspect de la France, 
Rivarol, and La Nation frangaise. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.M. Osgood, French Royalism under the 
Third and Fourth Republics (1960), includes bibliography; E.R. Tan- 
nenbaum, Action Frangaise: Die-Hard Reactionaries in Twentieth-Cen- 
tury France (1962); E.J. Weber, Action Francaise: Royalism and Reac- 
tion in Twentieth-Century France (1962), with bibliography. 


ACZEL, TAMAS (1921-1994), Hungarian author and journal- 
ist. Aczél wrote the prizewinning novel A szabadsdg arnyékd- 
ban (“In the Shadow of Freedom,’ 1948). A member of the 
circle of Imre Nagy, he fled to Paris after the suppression of 
the 1956 revolution and edited the radical emigrant periodi- 
cal Irodalmi Ujsag. 


ADA, townlet in Vojvodina, Serbia, until 1920 in (Austro-) 
Hungary. Jews came there from German-speaking areas; they 
also spoke Yiddish and later Hungarian. They were allowed to 
settle in the late 17" century in order to repopulate the south- 
ern provinces devastated during the Turkish wars, but were 
forbidden to use Hebrew or Yiddish in official documents, 
testaments, and pinkasim. The first rabbis were Aaron Acker 
(d. 1837) and Jacob Heilprin. During the 1848-49 troubles, 
when Serbia sent volunteers to help the Slav populations in 
Hungary, a Serbian troop occupied Ada and took 60 Jews — 
including Rabbi Heilprin - to Senta where they were all mur- 
dered. Ada remained one of the dozen or so Orthodox com- 
munities along the Thissa River following the split between the 
Neologist majority and Orthodox minority in 1868/69. They 
maintained talmud torah schools and formed an Association 
of Orthodox Communities that worked in close cooperation 
with the Neologist Federation of Jewish Communties in Bel- 
grade. The synagogue was built in 1896. In 1925 there were 452 
Jews in Ada, but many left for bigger towns. During World 
War 11 Ada was occupied by Hungary and a concentration 
camp was established there. Of its 350 Jews in 1940, only 59 
remained after the war, when the community was temporar- 
ily reestablished. Most subsequently left for Israel. 


[Zvi Loker (2"4 ed.)] 
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ADADI, ABRAHAM HAYYIM BEN MASOUD HAI 
(1801-1874), halakhic authority and kabbalist. Born in Trip- 
oli and orphaned at an early age, Abraham was raised by his 
grandfather, Nathan Adadi, an outstanding scholar. In 1818 
the family emigrated to Safed, where Adadi studied and was 
occasionally required to travel abroad as an emissary of the 
community. While in Leghorn in 1837 he heard of the great 
earthquake in Safed, and therefore changed his plans and 
returned to Tripoli, where he served as rabbi and dayyan 
and maintained a bet midrash. Some time after 1865, Adadi 
returned to Safed, remaining there for the rest of his life. 
Adadi paid particular attention to the local minhagim (“cus- 
toms”), especially of Tripoli and Safed, and also of places he 
visited. His books incorporate much historical information, 
particularly about Tripoli. In this he was doubtless influenced 
by Abraham *Halfon, his greatest Tripolitanian contempo- 
rary. Adadi’s works include: Ha-Shomer Emet (Leghorn, 1849), 
primarily halakhot and customs concerning Torah scrolls; 
Va-Yikra Avraham (Leghorn, 1865), responsa, etc.; Zeh ha- 
Kelal on talmudic methodology; and Makom she-Nahagu, 
customs omitted from Ha-Shomer Emet. The rest of his works, 
including talmudic novellae and sermons, are still in manu- 
script (Ben-Zvi Institute, Jerusalem). An original poem in 
praise of Safed appears at the beginning of his Ha-Shomer 
Emet. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Slouschz, Massaai be-Erez Luv, 1 (1935), 


24ff; Yaari, Sheluhei, 675 ff; Farija Zwarez et al. (eds.), Yahadut Luv 
(1960), 71; Franco, Histoire des Israélites de LEmpire Ottoman, 121. 


ADAH (Heb. 17y; “ornament” or [according to the Arabic] 
“morning”; cf. Heb. personal names: Adaiah, Adiel), name of 
wife of *Lamech and wife of *Esau. Adah was one of the two 
wives of Lamech (Gen. 4:19-20). To her and to his other wife 
Zillah, Lamech recited his song (Gen. 4:23ff.). Her children, 
*Jabal and *Jubal, were the first to practice, respectively, pas- 
toral pursuits and music, thus inaugurating a new stage of hu- 
man progress. Her importance for the genealogy in Genesis 4 
is derived from this fact, because Lamech’s wives are the only 
women mentioned there. In the account in Genesis 5:28 ff. 
there is no mention of Adah, Zillah, and their children. Noah, 
the firstborn of Lamech, appears instead, together with other 
sons and daughters, whose names are not mentioned. 

Adah was the wife of Esau (Gen. 36:2) and the daughter 
of Elon (but cf. Gen. 26:34, where the daughter of Elon, who 
married Esau, is Basemath). Esau, who is also called *Edom 
(ibid. 36:1), and was probably the patriarch of Edom, mar- 
ried Adah, a Hittite, who was a native of Canaan. This ac- 
count provides information on a Hittite element in Edom, a 
fact unknown from other sources, except in connection with 
other wives of Esau (Judith and Basemath, Gen. 26:34; cf. 
28:9). Nonetheless, this information is difficult to fit in. On 
the other hand, Adah’s Canaanite origin is probable, due to 
the wide range of nationalities included in the term Canaan. 
Adah was the mother of Eliphaz and his children, who were 
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*allufim and counted as her descendants (Gen. 36:11-12, 15-16) 
rather than those of Lamech. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: U. Hiibner, ABD, 1, 60. 


ADALBERG, SAMUEL (1868-1939), Polish literary historian 
and folklorist. Born in Warsaw, Adalberg studied in a number 
of European capitals. His main work, a compendium of Pol- 
ish proverbs, sayings, and proverbial phrases, Ksieg przystow, 
przypowiesci i wyrazen przystowiowych polskich (1889-94), 
remains the most extensive collection ever made in this field. 
Its 40,000 entries include both folk proverbs and quotations 
from major Polish writers of the 16 to 18" centuries that have 
become proverbs. For this work Adalberg was rewarded with 
membership of the philological section of the Cracow Acad- 
emy of Science. He also translated and annotated 580 Yiddish 
proverbs drawn from the collection of Ignatz *Bernstein. This 
was published in the Polish ethnographical journal Wisfa (vol. 
4, 1890) and was also issued as a separate booklet. From 1918 
Adalberg was an adviser on Jewish matters to the Polish Min- 
istry of Education and Religious Affairs, and was thus able to 
do much for Jewish communal and educational institutions. 
He committed suicide when the Nazis occupied Warsaw. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Krzyzanowski, Mgdrej glowie dosé dwie 
slowie, 2 (1960), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Gruenbaum, Penei 
ha-Dor, 1 (1958), 363-66; S. Netzer, Maavak Yehudei Polin al Zekhuyo- 
teihem ha-Ezrahiyot ve-ha-Lu’‘umiyyot (1980), 48. 
[Dov Noy] 


ADAM (073), the first man and progenitor of the human race. 
The Documentary Hypothesis distinguishes two conflicting 
stories about the making of man in Scripture (for a contrary 
view, see U. Cassuto, From Adam to Noah, pp. 71ff.). In the first 
account of Creation in the Bible (attributed by critics to the 
Priestly narration; Gen. 1) Adam was created in God’s image 
(verse 27), as the climax of a series of Divine creative acts, and 
was given dominion over the rest of creation (verses 28-30). 
In the second story (attributed by critics to the J or Yahwist 
strand; Gen. 2-3), after the completion of heaven and earth, 
God fashioned “the man” (ha-adam) from dust of the ground 
(ha-adamah), breathed life into his nostrils, and placed him in 
the Garden of Eden to be caretaker. Permission was given to 
eat freely from any tree of the Garden except, under penalty of 
death, from the Tree of Knowledge of Good and Bad. In order 
that the man might not be alone but would have appropriate 
aid, God formed the various animals and had the man deter- 
mine what they should be called. The man gave names to all 
the animals, but found among them no suitable help. God then 
put the man to sleep, extracted one of his ribs, and fashioned 
it into a woman, and presented her to the man who found her 
eminently satisfactory and congenial. The naked pair had no 
feeling of shame until the serpent seduced the woman to eat 
the fruit of the forbidden tree. The woman shared the fruit 
with her husband with the result that they became aware of 
their nakedness and hid from God. As punishment for this 
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transgression, the serpent was condemned to crawl on its 
belly and eat dust. The woman was sentenced to the pangs of 
childbirth, a craving for her man, and subjection to him. The 
man, for his part, for listening to his wife and for violating the 
prohibition, was destined to toil and sweat in order to wrest a 
bare living from an accursed and hostile soil until his return 
to the dust whence he came. Perpetual enmity was established 
between snake and man. God then made skin tunics (better: 
“tunics for the skin”) and clothed the man and woman. The 
man had now become like one of the divine beings “knowing 
good and bad” (Gen. 3:22, i.e., everything; cf. Gen. 31:24; Lev. 
5:4; 11 Sam. 13:22; Isa. 41:23). To keep the man from taking and 
eating of the Tree of Life and thereby acquiring the other qual- 
ity that distinguished the divine beings, immortality, God ex- 
pelled him from the Garden of Eden and barred access to the 
Tree of Life by means of the *cherubim and the flaming sword. 
Next one reads that “the man” had experience of his wife *Eve, 
who bore him *Cain and later *Abel (Gen. 4:1-2), and further 
on that “Adam,” at the age of 130 years, sired *Seth by his wife 
(4:25; 5:3), after which he lived on for another eight centuries 
without report of further events, except that he “begot sons 
and daughters” and died at the age of 930 (5:4-5). 

The presence of the article before the word adam in Gen- 
esis 2:7-4:1 militates against construing it as a proper name. 
However, in 4:25, and also in 5:1-5, the article is dropped and 
the word becomes Adam. The masorah takes advantage of the 
ambiguity of the consonantal spelling (/’dm) which can mean 
“to/for the man” or “to/for Adam; depending on the vocaliza- 
tion, to introduce the proper name Adam into Genesis 2:20 
and 3:17, 21, contrary to the import of the passage. Similarly, 
the Septuagint and Vulgate begin at Genesis 2:19 to translate 
ha-adam as the proper name Adam. 

The only further mention of Adam in the Bible occurs in 
the genealogical table of 1 Chronicles 1:1. It is moot whether 
adam in ke-adam of Hosea 6:7 and Job 31:33, and benei adam 
of Deuteronomy 32:8, is to be taken as the proper name. In the 
apocryphal books, however, there are several probable allu- 
sions to Adam and the creation story (Ecclus. 17:1; 49:16; Tob. 
8:6; Wisd. Sol. 2:23; 9:2; 10:1). 

The etymology of the word adam is ambiguous. The fem- 
inine form adamah designates the ground or soil, and the play 
on the two forms adam and adamah in Genesis 2:7 suggests for 
adam the meaning “earthling” The root 078 (dm) is also con- 
nected with the color “red,” which might apply to the color of 
the soil from which man was formed. The word adamu is used 
in Akkadian for “blood,” adamatu for “black blood” in patho- 
logical conditions, and the plural adamatu for “dark, red earth 
[used as dye].” The word admu/atmu (“child”) probably has 
no relation to adam but is rather to be connected with a root 
wim and related to Hebrew yatom (“orphan”). In Old South 
Arabic dm has the meaning “serf” The occurrence of dm as 
the apparent theophorous element in few personal names such 
as ‘bd dm (“servant of dm”; MT, Obed-Edom, 11 Sam. 6:10 ff.), 
suggests a deity dm, but there is little additional direct evi- 
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dence for this. In an Akkadian synonym list the word adamu 
is equivalent to an “important, noble person.” The personal 
names A-da-mu, A-dam-u also appear in Old Akkadian and 
Old Babylonian (Chicago Assyrian Dictionary, 1, part 1 (1964), 
95, S.v. adamu B; cf. also W. von Soden, Akkadisches Handwo- 
erterbuch, 1 (1965), 10). 


[Marvin H. Pope] 


In the Aggadah 

Adam was formed from a mixture of water and earth, as is 
implied in Genesis 2:7. According to Greek mythology too, 
Prometheus formed men from water and earth (Apollodorus, 
1:7, 1); and Hesiod (Opera et Dies, 61) relates that Hephaes- 
tus kneaded earth and water and made woman. The ancient 
Egyptians also believed that “man was formed from miry and 
swampy land” (Diodorus 1:43, 2). 

There is no reference in the existing texts of the Septua- 
gint to the statement of the aggadah (Mekh. 60:14) that the 
translators of the Bible changed Genesis 1:26 from the plural 
“Let us make man in our image, after our likeness,” to “T will 
make man in my likeness and image” in order to remove any 
suggestion of anthropomorphic polytheism. The aggadists 
were actually more concerned with possible polytheistic in- 
terpretations than with the suggestion of anthropomorphism, 
the belief in anthropomorphism being widespread in both 
Hellenistic and philosophical works (e.g., among the Epicu- 
reans). In any event, many of the aggadists attempted to re- 
move these anthropomorphisms. Some of them explain, “in 
His image” as meaning “with the dignity of his Maker” (see 
Tanh. Pekudei 2; Gen. R. 11:2). 

In the creation of the universe, whatever was created 
later had dominion over what preceded it, and Adam and 
Eve were “created after everything in order to have dominion 
over everything” (Gen. R. 19:4). They were “created last in or- 
der that they should rule over all creation... and that all crea- 
tures should fear them and be under their control” (Num. R. 
12:4). The subjection of the creatures is also greatly stressed 
in Adam 37-39; Apocalypsis Mosis, 10-12. Another reason for 
man’s being created last was “that he should immediately en- 
ter the banqueting hall (everything having already been pre- 
pared for him). The matter may be likened to an emperor’s 
building a palace, consecrating it, preparing the feast, and only 
then inviting the guests” (Tosef. Sanh. 8:9). On the other hand, 
Adam was created last, so that “should he become conceited, 
he could be told, “The gnat was created before you” (ibid. 8:8). 
Adam alone, of all living things, was created “to stand upright 
like the ministering angels” (Gen. R. 8:11; cf. Hag. 16a). Both 
Adam and Eve were created “fully developed... Adam and Eve 
were created as adults 20 years of age” (Gen. R. 14:7). In fact, 
everything created, “the sun and the moon, the stars and the 
planets, all were created fully developed, all the works of cre- 
ation being brought into existence in their completed state” 
(Num. R. 12:8). The same opinion was held by Philo and by 
a number of Greek and Roman scholars (Dion Chrysosto- 
mus, 36:59). 
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Thales, “father of philosophers,” used to say, “Every thing 
that exists is very beautiful, being the work of God” (Dio- 
genes Laertius, 1:35). In the same vein, Philo maintained (Op., 
47:136-41) that Adam was a perfect creature. The aggadists 
exalt the beauty of Adam, saying, “The ball of Adam's heel 
outshone the glory of the sun: how much more so the bright- 
ness of his face” for “Adam was created for the service of the 
Holy One, and the orb of the sun for the service of mankind” 
(PdRK 101). 

The rabbis interpret Genesis 1:27 to mean that Adam was 
created as a hermaphrodite (Er. 18a; Gen. R. 8:1; cf. also Jub. 
2:14; 3:8). He was created on New Year’s Day, the first of Tishri, 
and all that is related of him occurred on that very day. In the 
first hour his dust was assembled; in the second he was rough- 
hewn; in the third his limbs were articulated; in the fourth the 
soul was breathed into him; in the fifth he stood erect; in the 
sixth he gave names to all creatures; in the seventh Eve was 
brought to him; in the eighth they begot Cain and Abel; in 
the ninth they were forbidden to eat of the tree of the knowl- 
edge of good and evil; in the tenth they sinned; in the eleventh 
sentence was passed; and in the twelfth they were driven out 
of Eden (Sanh. 38b; cf. also Lev. R. 29:1). 

When Adam was to be created, the angels were con- 
sulted. Some favored his creation for the love and mercy he 
would show; others were opposed to it because of the false- 
hood and strife he would stir up. In the end, the Holy One 
decided to create man (Gen. R. 8:5; Mid. Ps. to 1:22). The an- 
gels were filled with such awe at his creation that they wished 
to worship him, whereupon Adam pointed upward (pdRE 
10; Tanh. Pekudei 3), or, according to another version, God 
caused a deep sleep to fall upon him and the angels realized 
his limitations (Gen. R. 8:10). All the angels were ordered to 
bow down to him and they did so, all except *Satan, who was 
hurled into the abyss and conceived a lasting hatred for Adam 
(PdRE 13). This myth of Satan’s fall is to be found in the Apoc- 
ryphal books, e.g., Adam 12-17. 

It is characteristic of the book of Genesis that it gives 
the history of its principals up to a certain stage in their lives 
and then leaves them, taking up the story of their successors. 
Likewise, in the case of Adam, the Bible gives his story up to 
his expulsion from the Garden of Eden, and then deals with 
the succeeding generations, though Adam lived on for many 
years. No account is given of how Adam familiarized himself 
with the strange new world, which lacked those ideal condi- 
tions to which he had been accustomed. The aggadah, to some 
extent, attempts to fill the gap. It relates that “when the sun set 
(after he was driven out) darkness began to fall. Adam was ter- 
rified... thinking, “The serpent will come to bite me’ The Holy 
One made available for him two flints (or, two stones) which 
he struck, one against the other, producing light” (Pes. 54a; 
Gen. R. 11:2). This subject is also dealt with by Adam and Eve 
2:1, which relates that “the Lord God sent diverse seeds by Mi- 
chael the archangel and gave them to Adam and showed him 
how to work and till the ground that they might have fruit, by 
which they and their generations might live.’ This is greatly 
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developed in the Christian Adam books, the Cave of Treasures 
and the Conflict of Adam and Eve. This aggadah also hints at 
the answer to another question, how human civilization de- 
veloped. This theme, especially the origin of light, the catalyst 
of all human development, greatly occupied Greek scholars. 
According to other aggadot, darkness itself and the seasonal 
change to winter terrified Adam until he became familiar with 
the order of the universe - sunset and sunrise, long days and 
short days (Av. Zar. 8a). 

When Adam sinned, he lost his splendor. As a result of 
his sin, all things lost their perfection “though they had been 
created in their fullness? (Gen. R. 11:2; 12:6). Like Philo, the 
aggadists held that the beauty of the generations was slowly di- 
minishing. All other people “compared to Sarah, are like apes 
compared to a man; Sarah compared with Eve, is like an ape 
compared to man, as was Eve compared to Adam” (BB 58a). 

Satan selected the serpent as his tool because of its be- 
ing the most subtle of beasts and the nearest to man in form, 
having been endowed with hands and feet (Gen. R. 19:1; 20:5). 
With regard to the identification of the tree of good and evil, 
the vine, the wheat, the citron, and the fig are suggested. Ac- 
cording to this last view, it was because the fig tree had served 
as the source of Adam’s sin that it subsequently provided him 
with the leaves to cover his nakedness, the consciousness of 
which was the direct result of that sin (Ber. 40a; Gen. R. 15:7; 
compare the Syriac Apocalypse of Adam (ed., Renan; 1853), 
32). Adam was sent forth from the Garden of Eden in this 
world; whether he was also sent forth from the Eden of the 
next world is disputed (Gen. R. 21:7). With Adam’s sin, the 
divine presence withdrew from this world, returning only 
with the building of the Tabernacle (pdRxK 1). Adam learnt of 
the power of repentance from Cain. When Cain said to him, 
“I repented and have been forgiven,’ Adam beat his face and 
cried out, “So great is the power of repentance and I knew it 
not.” Whereupon he sang the 90 Psalm, the Midrash inter- 
preting its second verse as, “It is good to make confession to 
the Lord” (Gen. R. 22:13). In the Life of Adam and Eve, how- 
ever, Adam and Eve's repentance after the expulsion from the 
garden is described at length (Adam 1-11). Adam was given 
the Noachian Laws (Sanh. 56b) and was enjoined to observe 
the Sabbath (Mid. Ps. to 92:6). He would have been given the 
whole Torah if he had not sinned (Gen. R. 24:5; 21:7). He was 
the first to pray for rain (Hul. 60b) and to offer sacrifice (Av. 
Zar. 8a). During the time he was separated from his wife, be- 
fore he begot Seth, he gave birth to demons (Er. 18b; Gen. R. 
20:11). The Zohar (7:34; 3:19) states that *Lilith, a demon, was 
the wife of Adam before the creation of Eve. 


[Elimelech Epstein Halevy] 


Medieval Jewish Philosophy 

In Hellenistic and medieval Jewish philosophy Adam is often 
regarded as a prototype of mankind, and Genesis 2:8-3:24, 
interpreted as an allegory on the human condition. In spite 
of their predominant interest in the allegorical interpretation 
of the creation of Adam and his stay in the Garden of Eden, 
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most Jewish philosophers appear to accept the historicity of 
the biblical account. For them the biblical story of Adam has 
both a literal and allegorical meaning. 

Philo, following a Platonic model, sees in the twofold ac- 
count of the creation of Adam a description of the creation of 
two distinct men, the heavenly man, created in the image of 
God (Gen. 1:27), and the earthly man, formed out of the dust 
of the earth (Gen. 2:7). The heavenly man is incorporeal. The 
earthly man is a composite of corporeal and incorporeal ele- 
ments, of body and mind (Philo, 1 L.A. 12). Philo maintains 
that it is the mind of man and not his body which is in the 
image of God (Philo, Op. 23). The earthly Adam excelled all 
subsequent men both in intellectual ability and physical ap- 
pearance, and attained the “very limit of human happiness” 
(Philo, Op. 3). But Adam did not remain forever at this level. 
Through eating from the forbidden tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil he brought upon himself a “life of mortal- 
ity and wretchedness in lieu of that of immortality and bliss” 
(Philo, Op. 53). Philo interprets the eating from the forbid- 
den tree allegorically as the indulgence in physical pleasures. 
Because Adam succumbed to his physical passions, his un- 
derstanding descended from the higher level of knowledge to 
the lower level of opinion. While Philo at times does accept 
the literal interpretation of certain elements in the story, he 
generally rejects the literal meaning entirely and interprets 
all the elements of the story allegorically. Adam becomes the 
symbolic representation of mind; Eve, the representation of 
sense-perception; the serpent, the representation of passion; 
and the tree of knowledge, the representation of prudence or 
opinion. Though Philo did not exert any direct influence upon 
the medieval Jewish philosophers, there are many similarities 
between his conception of Adam ha-Rishon and that of medi- 
eval Jewish philosophy. The similarities in the descriptions of 
the perfections of the first man may have their origin in the 
midrashic descriptions of Adam, while the similarities in the 
interpretation of his sin probably result from the philosophic 
concerns common to Philo and the medievals. 

*Judah Halevi maintains that Adam was perfect in body 
and mind. In addition to the loftiest intellect ever possessed by 
a human being, Adam was endowed with the “divine power” 
(ha-koah ha-Elohi), that special faculty which, according to 
Halevi, enables man to achieve communion with God. This 
“divine power,’ passed down through various descendants of 
Adam to the people of Israel, is that which distinguishes the 
people of Israel from all other peoples (Kuzari, 1:95). 

*Maimonides explains that when the Bible records that 
Adam was created “in the image of God” it refers to the cre- 
ation of the human intellect, man’s defining characteristic, 
which resembles the divine intellect, rather than to the cre- 
ation of the body. Unlike Halevi, Maimonides believes that 
communion with God can be achieved through the develop- 
ment of the intellect, and that no special faculty is necessary. 
Thus, Maimonides emphasizes the intellectual perfection of 
Adam. Before the sin Adam’s intellect was developed to its full- 
est capacity, and he devoted himself entirely to the contem- 
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plation of the truths of physics and metaphysics. Adam’s sin 
consisted in his turning away from contemplation to indulge 
in physical pleasures to which he was drawn by his imagina- 
tion and desires. Asa result of his sin, Adam became occupied 
with controlling his appetites, and consequently his capacity 
for contemplation was impaired. His practical reason which 
before the sin had lain dormant was now activated, and he 
began to acquire practical rather than theoretical knowledge, 
a knowledge of values rather than of facts, of good and evil 
rather than of truth and falsehood, and of ethics and politics 
rather than of physics and metaphysics. It is clear that for 
Maimonides practical wisdom is inferior to theoretical wis- 
dom, and that, therefore, the activation of Adam’s practical 
reason at the expense of his theoretical reason was a punish- 
ment (Guide, 1:2). 

Maimonides interprets various Midrashim on the story 
of Adam and the Garden of Eden allegorically in accordance 
with his interpretation of Adam’s sin as the succumbing to 
physical passion. The Midrash describes the serpent as a camel 
ridden by Samael. According to Maimonides the serpent rep- 
resents the imaginative faculty, while Samael, or the evil incli- 
nation, represents the appetitive faculty. Maimonides suggests 
that in the midrashic description of the tree of life in Genesis 
Rabbah 15:6 the tree represents physics and its branches meta- 
physics. The tree of knowledge, on the other hand, represents 
ethics or practical wisdom rather than physics and metaphys- 
ics. Instead of eating from the tree of life, i.e., devoting him- 
self to the study of physics and metaphysics which would have 
enabled him to attain immortality, Adam ate from the forbid- 
den tree; he followed his imagination and succumbed to his 
passions, thereby impairing his capacity for the contempla- 
tion of truth, and acquiring the capacity for the acquisition of 
a knowledge of ethics (Guide, 2:30). 

Joseph *Albo maintains that Adam, as the prototype of 
mankind, is the choicest of all the creatures of the sublunar 
world and the purpose of the creation because he is the only 
creature that has a knowledge of God. All other creatures exist 
for his sake, and he has a dominion over them. Albo, too, in- 
terprets the story of the Garden of Eden allegorically, regard- 
ing it as a “symbolic allusion to man’s fortune in the world” 
(Sefer ha-Ikkarim, 1:11). In his interpretation Adam represents 
mankind; the Garden of Eden, the world; the tree of life, the 
Torah; and the serpent, the evil inclination. The placing of 
Adam in the garden, in the midst of which stands the tree of 
life, symbolizes the fact that man is placed in the world in or- 
der to observe the commandments of the Torah. In the banish- 
ment of Adam from the Garden of Eden after he ate from the 
forbidden tree Albo sees an allusion to the punishment that 
will befall man ifhe disobeys the Divine commandments. 


[David Kadosh / Adela Wolfe] 


In Christian Tradition 
Adam as the progenitor of the human race and as the type of 
humanity as such, plays a far greater role in Christian theo- 
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logical thought than in classical Judaism, since the former uses 
the account in Genesis 1-2 (and especially the story of Adam's 
sin and expulsion from Paradise) as a basis for its doctrine of 
man and his relation to God. Endowed with many extraor- 
dinary qualities as the crown of God's creation (e.g., perfect 
righteousness, sanctifying grace, absence of concupiscence, 
viz. evil inclination, immortality, etc.), he lost these at his fall 
(“original sin’) and transmitted his fallen and corrupted nature 
to all his posterity. Only by the coming of Jesus, the “Second 
Adam,” was humanity restored to its original grandeur and 
perfection “for as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all 
be made alive” (1 Cor. 15:22). As the heavenly Adam succeeded 
the earthly Adam, so humanity of the flesh will become a spiri- 
tual humanity (1 Cor. 15:44-49). The teaching of Paul greatly 
influenced Augustine and later Calvin in their formulations 
of the doctrine on original sin, implying as it does the innate 
corruption of human nature. 

According to one Christian tradition, Adam is buried 
not in the Machpelah cave at Hebron but under the Calvary 
in the Holy Sepulcher, Jerusalem, so that the redemptive 
blood of Jesus shed at the crucifixion, flowed on his grave. In 
the Greek Orthodox Church a feast in honor of the parents 
of humanity, Adam and Eve, is kept on the Sunday preced- 
ing Christmas. 


In Islamic Legend 

Adam is more favorably presented in the Koran than in the 
Bible. The Adamic legend, as Muhammad related it, is as fol- 
lows: Allah created Adam to become his regent (caliph) on 
earth (Sura 2:28) and made a covenant with him (Sura 20:114; 
cf. Hos. 6:7 and Sanh. 38b). At first the angels opposed it, fear- 
ing that man would evoke evil and bloodshed. However, Allah 
endowed Adam with the knowledge of the names of all things. 
The angels, who do not know these names, recognize Adam's 
superiority and pay him homage. Only Iblis (Gr. didbolos, the 
Devil) revolts, claiming that he who is born of fire should not 
bow before one who is born of dust, whereupon Allah expels 
Iblis from Paradise. Adam and Eve are forbidden to eat the 
fruit ofa tree, but Saytan (Satan) appears and whispers in their 
ears: Allah has forbidden this tree to you, so that you will not 
live eternally like the angels (Sura 7:19). They eat from the tree, 
become aware of their nakedness, and cover themselves with 
the leaves of Eden. Allah proclaims eternal enmity between 
Man and Satan. Then Adam repents for his sin. 

*Geiger recognized that the concept that God had con- 
sulted the angels and that voices had been raised against the 
creation of man belongs to an old aggadah (Sanh. 38a-b; Gen. 
R. 8:1). The fact that the Koran knew nothing of the serpent 
but placed Satan in its place points perhaps to Christian in- 
fluence. Umayya ibn Abi’l-Salt, Muhammad’s contemporary, 
knew of the serpent in connection with Adam’s disobedience, 
but not the Satan. 

Later Muslim interpreters and collectors of legends com- 
pleted the story of the Koran from the Bible, aggadah, and 
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their own poetic elaboration: Allah sent his angels, Gabriel 
and Michael, down to Earth in order to fetch dust for the 
creation of man; but the Earth rejected them and the Angel 
of Death forcibly took dust from the surface (surface of the 
earth in Arabic, Adim, thus Adam). Adam was created from 
red, white, and black dust — hence the various skin colorings 
of mankind. The dust for the head came from the Haram in 
Mecca; the chest, the sanctuary in Jerusalem; the loins, Yemen; 
the feet, Hejaz; the right hand, the East; and the left hand, the 
West. For a long time the body was lifeless and without a soul. 
Suddenly the spirit penetrated the body, Adam sneezed and 
exclaimed with the angels, “Praise be to Allah.” 

The notion of the homogeneity of the human race, as ex- 
pressed in the legend which says that dust was gathered from 
the whole Earth to create Adam's body, is found in the Tal- 
mud (Sanh. 38a). Rav, however, suggested the following: dust 
was taken for the body from Babylon; the head, Erez Israel; 
and the remaining limbs, the rest of the countries (Sanh. 38b). 
The idea that in the beginning Adam lay still as a figure of clay 
without a soul (golem), also originates from an aggadah (bib- 
liography and interpretation in Bacher, Pal Amor, 2 (1896), 
50-51; in addition, Mid. Hag. to Gen. 2:7). The aggadah and 
the Islamic legend both share the belief that God was the first 
couple’s “best man,’ and that the forbidden fruit was wheat. 
This is the reason why Gabriel taught Adam agriculture: wheat 
banished man from Paradise, but wheat also introduced him 
to the earthly world. The aggadah is interested in calculating 
just how the hours of Adam’s first day were spent (Sanh. 38b). 
That Adam did not stay an entire day in Paradise is derived 
from Psalms 49:13: “But man abides [“spends the night”] not 
in honor.’ According to the Islamic legend, Adam foresaw the 
future generations and their prophets. In the aggadah there is 
also a most impressive description of how one generation af- 
ter the other - with its great men and sages - file past Adam 
(Sanh. 38b; Av. Zar. 5a; ARN 31:91; Gen. R. 24:2; PR 23:115). 

Nor is there any doubt as to the reciprocity between the 
Islamic legend and the late Midrash. Thus, for instance, the 
specific statement that Adam was formed from red, white, 
and black earth — hence the differences in the complexion of 
mankind - is a further development of both the late aggadah 
(Targ. Yer., Gen. 2:7; PdRE 11) and the Islamic legend. The 
Koran (2:28-32) recognizes Adam’s superior status in that he 
knew the names of the creatures and things. Familiar is the 
Islamic oath: “By Allah who taught the names to Adam” (see 
Gen. R. 17:4). Pirkei de-R. Eliezer 16 says - under Islamic influ- 
ence — that Samael came to Eden riding on the serpent; what 
the serpent said, all came from Samael (similar, Mid. Hag. to 
Gen. 3:1-5). The following example appears to be significant 
concerning the mutual influence of aggadah and Islamic leg- 
end: Genesis Rabbah 19:8 cites Genesis 2:17: “On the day on 
which you eat from it, you will die,” in connection with Psalms 
go:10: “The number of our years is seventy,’ and thus inter- 
prets: “One Lord’s Day, that is, 1,000 years [Ps. 90:4] was al- 
lotted to Adam, but he only lived 930 years and gave 70 years 
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to each of his descendants.” Pirkei de-R. Eliezer 19 relates that 
Adam gave 70 years of his life to David. According to Tabari 
(1:156), Adam let David have 40 of his own years. 


[Bernard Heller] 


Illuminated Manuscripts 

Adam and Eve often appear in illuminated manuscripts, es- 
pecially in the scenes of the Temptation and the period af- 
ter the Fall. Among them is the Hebrew manuscript (British 
Museum Add. 11639), where the serpent is shown with a hu- 
man face. This indicates the influence of the Jewish legend, 
which relates that before the Temptation of Eve, the serpent 
had wings, hands, and feet and was the size of a camel. Other 
illustrations are more conventional in examples such as the 
British Museum Haggadah (Ms. Or. 2884) and the Haggadah 
of Sarajevo, but it is interesting to note that the non-Jewish 
manuscripts such as Octateuch in Istanbul (Serail, Codex 8), 
a Bible Moralisée in the British Museum (Add. 15248), and 
Hugo van der Goes’ diptych in Vienna are influenced by this 
Jewish legendary approach. 


[Helen Rosenau] 


In the Arts 

The story of Adam and Eve is frequently exploited in Western 
literature because of its theological association with the Chris- 
tian doctrine of Original Sin. The oldest surviving treatment is 
the 12'-century Anglo-Norman Jeu d’Adam. In medieval Eng- 
lish, French, and Spanish miracle plays Adam is represented 
as a precursor of Jesus. An early Protestant interpretation 
was Der farend Schueler im Paradeiss (1550), a comedy by the 
German dramatist and poet Hans Sachs. The drama LAdamo 
(1613), by the Italian actor-playwright Giambattista Andreini, 
probably influenced the English Puritan John *Milton, whose 
Paradise Lost (1667) depicts Adam as a free agent overcome 
by Satan, but sustained by his belief in ultimate redemption. 
This post-medieval conception of the first man also permeates 
two Dutch works, the Adamus Exul (1601) of Hugo Grotius 
(Hugo de Groot) and Adam in Ballingschap (“Adam in Exile,’ 
1664) by Joost van den Vondel. Milton's epic poem was dra- 
matized by John Dryden as The State of Innocence, and Fall of 
Man (1677), while a Rousseauesque yearning for an imagined 
Golden Age appears in the drama Der Tod Adams (1757) by 
the German poet EG. Klopstock. 

Some later plays on this theme are Az ember tragédidja 
(“The Tragedy of Man,” 1862) by the Hungarian writer Imre 
Madach; Adam Stvofitel (“Adam the Creator,’ 1927) by the 
Czech authors Josef and Karel Capek; Nobodaddy (1925) by 
the American writer Archibald Macleish; and the first part of 
G.B. Shaw’s Back to Methuselah (1921). The English writer C.M. 
Doughty based his “sacred drama” Adam Cast Forth (1908) 
ona Judeo-Arabian legend; while Arno *Nadel wrote his play 
Adam (1917) on the basis of a fragment by S. *An-ski. 

In the sphere of art there are early treatments of the 
Adam and Eve theme in second-century frescoes at Naples 
and in the Christian chapel at *Dura-Europos in Syria, as 
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well as on Roman sarcophagi. There are also representations 
in medieval mosaics and in metal and in both Christian man- 
uscripts and Jewish *Haggadot of the Middle Ages. Scenes 
from the creation of Adam to the expulsion from Eden were 
much favored by medieval artists and early sculptures include 
the reclining Eve by the 12'+-century French sculptor Gisle- 
bertus, and a pair of gaunt figures at Bamberg Cathedral in 
Germany (c. 1235). 

In the 15" century the reawakening feeling for the beauty 
of the human body gave artists an opportunity to depict the 
nude within the framework of religious art, particularly in 
Renaissance Italy. Masaccios fresco in the Brancacci Chapel 
in Santa Maria del Carmine in Florence (1427) shows Adam 
and Eve leaving the Garden of Eden with their faces buried in 
their hands in a striking gesture of despair. In the best-known 
representation of the theme, Michelangelo’s The Creation of 
Adam (1511) in the Sistine Chapel in the Vatican, the newly 
created man reclines on a rock while the Creator sweeps by 
with the heavenly host. Other treatments are those of Raphael 
and Tintoretto, and Titian’s robustly sensual Fall (1570) in the 
Prado, Madrid. Adam and Eve were also represented by vari- 
ous masters of the Flemish, Dutch, and German schools, no- 
tably the brothers Van Eyck, Albrecht Duerer, Hieronymus 
Bosch, Lucas Cranach, and Hugo van der Goes. In the paint- 
ing The Spring by the French artist Nicolas Poussin (1660-64), 
Adam and Eve are seen in a peaceful landscape resembling a 
vast park (in the Louvre, Paris). A century later the theme in- 
spired a watercolor by William *Blake, while Marc *Chagall 
painted a Creation, a Paradise, and an Expulsion from Eden, all 
remarkable for their iridescent colors. Two modern examples 
are Rodin’s Eve (1881) for his Gates of Hell, and Jacob *Epstein’s 
heroic and deliberately primitive Adam (1938). 

The earliest musical work of any distinction based on the 
Bible story is the opera by the German composer, J.A. Theile, 
Der erschaffene, gefallene und wieder aufgerichtete Mensch 
(1678). There have been many librettos based on Milton’s Para- 
dise Lost and on its Continental imitations, notably Klopstock’s 
Der Tod Adams, which was set to music as La Mort d‘Adam 
(1809) by the French composer J.-F. Lesueur. Anton *Rubin- 
stein’s first oratorio, Das verlorene Paradies (1858), and E. Bos- 
si’s Italian “poema sinfonico-vocale,” II paradiso perduto (1903), 
were both based on Milton's epic. Two interesting French com- 
positions were F. David’s L’Eden (1848) and Jules Massenet’s 
stage music for the “mystére” Eve (1875). The American com- 
poser Everett Helm’s Adam and Eve (1951) is a modern adap- 
tation of a 12‘®-century mystery play. 

See also: *Creation in the Arts. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: BIBLE: Amsler, in: Revue de Théologie et 
de Philosophie, 2 (1958), 107-12; N. Sarna, Understanding Genesis 
(1966), 1-36. AGGADAH: Guttmann, Mafte’ah, 1 (1906), 621-48; Ginz- 
berg, Legends, 1 (1942), 49-102; 5 (1947), 63-131; Altmann, in: JQrR, 
35 (1944/45), 371-91; J. Jervell, Imago Dei (1960); Smith, in: ByRL, 
40 (1957/58), 473-512; idem, in: E.R. Goodenough Memorial Volume 
(1968), 315-26.; M. Stone, History of the Literature of Adam and Eve 
(1992); G. Anderson, The Genesis of Perfection (2001); P. van der Horst, 
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ADAM (Heb. 078), city on the eastern bank of the Jordan 
River mentioned in Joshua 3:16 as the place where the Jor- 
dan ceased flowing at the time of the Israelite crossing. It 
also appears in the inscriptions of Pharaoh Shishak (10 cen- 
tury B.C.E.). King Solomon’s foundries were in the vicinity of 
Adam (1 Kings 7:46; 11 Chron. 4:17). The place is perhaps also 
mentioned in Hosea 6:7 and Psalms 68:19, 78:60, and 83:11 as 
an ancient site of worship. 

The ford that was situated during ancient times at Adam 
is marked on the *Madaba Map and is still found at a place 
the Arabs call Damiyeh on the road from Shechem to Gilead 
and Moab. It is south of the confluence of the Jabbok and the 
Jordan on the one side and north of the mouth of Wadi Fariah 
on the other. On the small Tell el-Damiyeh near the ford, pot- 
sherds from the Canaanite and Israelite periods (Late Bronze 
to Iron Age 1-11) as well as from the Roman and Byzantine 
periods have been found. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kutscher, in: BJPES, 2 (1935), 42; Torczyner, 
ibid., 11 (1944-5), 9ff.; Goitein, ibid., 13 (1947), 86-88; Albright, in: 
AASOR, 6 (1926), 47ff.; idem, in: BASOR, 19 (1925), 19; J. Garstang, 
Joshua-Judges (1931), 355; Noth, in: zDPv, 61 (1938), 288; Glueck, in: 
BASOR, 90 (1943), 5; idem, in: AASOR, 25-28 (1951), 329-34; Aha- 
roni, Land, index. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


ADAM, Jewish monthly literary journal in the Romanian lan- 
guage. The first number of Adam was published in Bucharest 
on April 15, 1929. The journal was subsequently published for 
12 years, until July 1940, in book form. Its founder and direc- 
tor was the writer and publicist I. *Ludo (Isac Iacovitz). He 
edited the review until 1936, when he left Romania temporar- 
ily and sold it to Miron Grindea and Idov Cohn. They contin- 
ued publication until their emigration from Romania, Miron 
Grindea to England (where he published a new review under 
the same name in London in English) and Idov Cohn (Cohen) 
to Palestine. Adam was a successful publication, reflecting the 
personality of its editor, Ludo, who wrote most of the articles. 
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He succeeded in attracting various contributors, intellectuals 
with various outlooks, among them Felix *Aderca, Ury *Bena- 
dor, E Brunea-Fox, Ion Calugaru, Avraham *Feller, Benjamin 
Fundoianu, Jacob Gropper, Rabbi M.A. Halevy, Michael *Lan- 
dau, Theodor Loewenstein, Marius *Mircu, Chief Rabbi Jacob 
Niemirower, Eugen *Relgis, and A.L. *Zissu. Some of them (as 
well as others) served their literary apprenticeship at Adam. It 
was a review that refused to surrender to the ghetto mental- 
ity and also attracted non-Jewish contributors, among whom 
the best known were Tudor Arghezi, Gala Galaction, Eugen 
Lovinescu, and N.D. Cocea. Adam also featured many illus- 
trations, including work by Victor *Brauner, Marcel *Jancu, 
M.H. *Maxy, Jules *Perachim, and Reuven *Rubin. Adam also 
engaged in polemics. Its basic idea was that Jewish-Romanian 
writers, before they could be Romanian writers, must be Jew- 
ish writers. In 1939, Adam published a yearbook on the occa- 
sion of its tenth anniversary. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Adam (1929-40); Almanahul Adam (1939); 
A. Mirodan, Dictionar neconventional, 1 (1986), 18-21; M. Mircu, 
Povestea presei evreiesti din Romania (2003), 320-58; H. Kuller, Presa 
evreiasca bucuresteana (1996), 116-19. 


[Lucian-Zeev Herscovici (2™4 ed.)] 


ADAM, LAJOS (Louis; 1879-1946), Hungarian physician. 
His appointment in 1927 as assistant professor at the Univer- 
sity of Budapest aroused violent opposition in antisemitic cir- 
cles, but in 1930 he was appointed full professor and director 
of the surgical clinic. In 1946 he became Rector Magnificus. 
His contribution to the technique of local anesthesia was 
of great importance. Among other books he wrote A heli 
érzéstelenités ktMzikoenyve (“The Handbook of Local An- 
esthesia’). 


ADAM, OTHER BOOKS OF, apocryphal books which con- 
tain Christian reworkings of the Jewish Adam legend, some 
of which include valuable ancient traditions. These books are 
in addition to the Life of Adam and Eve (see Book of the Life 
of “Adam and Eve). In early lists several works, presumably 
in Greek, are mentioned. The most prominent of these are 
Apocalypse, Penitence, Testament, and Life. The Apocalypse, 
quoted in Epistle of Barnabas 2:10, deals with Adam’s peni- 
tence. A horarium and some other texts, also connected with 
repentance and cited by Georgius Cedrenus (Historiarum 
compendium 1:18), appear in a second Greek form, as well as 
in Syriac (R. Graffin (ed.), Patrologia Syriaca, 2, pt. 1 (1907), 
1319-37), where they are quoted as being from the Testament. 
This Syriac version mentions the Cave of Treasures, connect- 
ing it with various Eastern books. A long passage attributed 
to the Life of Adam is preserved by Georgius Syncellus (ed. 
Dundorff, p. 5ff.). This passage is related to material found 
in Jubilees 3:1-11. The Cave of Treasures, a Syriac work, also 
deals with the story of Adam. A central feature of this work is 
a cave of treasures, in which Adam lived and was buried, and 
from which he was taken into the Ark by Noah to be rebur- 
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ied at Golgotha. The book also exists in Arabic (D.M. Gibson, 
Apocrypha Arabica (1901), Eng. and Arab.). 

The Ethiopic Book of Adam and Eve is also a Christian 
composition, having much in common with the Cave of Trea- 
sures, including the burial tradition. Armenian books con- 
nected with the Adam story include The Death of Adam, His- 
tory of Adam’ Expulsion from Paradise, History of Cain and 
Abel, Adam’ Sons, and Concerning the Good Tidings of Seth. 
Other unpublished Adam books also exist. These writings 
are certainly not Gnostic, as Preuschen maintained. They are 
early although it is impossible to give a precise date. There 
are Georgian translations of the Cave of Treasures, the Life, 
and other Adam books. There are also some texts in Ara- 
bic, including an Arabic version of the Ethiopic Adam book. 
Epiphanius (Panarion 26) quotes a Gnostic composition, and 
a Gnostic Coptic Adam Apocalypse is found among the Nag 
Hammadi texts. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: IDB, 1 (1962), 44f.; M.R. James, Lost Apoc- 
rypha of the Old Testament (1920), 1-8; Charles, Apocrypha, 2 (1913), 
127ff.; C. Bezold, Die Schatzhoehle (1883); Buttenwieser, in: UJE, 
s.v.; S.C. Malan, Book of Adam and Eve (1882), from the Ethiopic; 
Luedtke, in: zaw, 38 (1919-20), 155-68 (Ger. about Georgian text); J. 
Issaverdens, Uncanonical Writings of the Old Testament (1900), 85-89; 
Preuschen, in: Festgruss... B. Stade (1900), 165-252; Stone, in: HTR, 
59 (1966), 283-91 (Eng. about Armenian text); P. Prigent, [Epitre de 
Barnabé... (1961), 43ff.; A. Dillmann, Das christliche Adambuch des 
Morgenlandes (1853); Cardona, in: U. Bianchi (ed.), Le Origini dello 
Gnosticismo (1962), 645-8; A. Boehlig and P. Labb, Koptisch-Gnost- 
ische Apokalypsen (1963). 


[Michael E. Stone] 


ADAM AND EVE, BOOK OF THE LIFE OF, apocryphal 
work dealing with Adam’s life and death. It has been preserved 
in Greek, Latin, and Slavonic versions differing considerably 
from one another. General considerations point to composi- 
tion in Palestine between 100 B.c.£. and 200 C.E. 

The Greek version, known erroneously as the Apocalypsis 
Moysis, begins with the expulsion from Paradise, and relates 
the story of the death of Abel, the birth of Seth, Adam’s illness, 
and the journey of Eve and Seth to Paradise in search of oil 
from the tree of life to ease Adam's suffering. Adam dies and 
he is buried in the third heaven by the angels. Six days later Eve 
dies and Seth is instructed regarding burial and mourning. 

The Latin version is known as the Vita Adae et Evae. Its 
main part roughly corresponds to the Greek text, but there are 
some omissions and additions. The most extensive and impor- 
tant addition precedes the material found in the Greek version. 
It tells how Adam and Eve, finding life outside Paradise diffi- 
cult, decide to entreat God for nourishment and propose to 
do penance by standing in water; Eve in the Tigris for 37 days 
and Adam in the Jordan for 4o. By a trick, the Devil induces 
Eve to end her penance before the designated time. 

The Slavonic version follows the Greek closely, although 
it shortens some passages. It also includes the main addition 
of the Latin in a different form and not at the beginning of the 
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book, but as a part of Eve's account of the Fall. According to 
the Slavonic version, Adam and Eve, expelled from Paradise, 
beg God for nourishment and are given the seventh part of 
Paradise. Adam begins plowing, but the Devil prevents him 
from continuing until Adam acknowledges his lordship over 
Adam and the earth. To trick the Devil, Adam writes: “I and 
my children belong to whoever is Lord of the earth” There 
follows the story of the penance of Adam and Eve, as found 
in the Latin, but with the significant difference that Eve with- 
stands the Devil's blandishments and completes her penance. 
The rest of the addition is missing. 

The religious spirit expressed in the Book of Adam and 
Eve is somber and somewhat pessimistic. It illuminates many 
minor points of theological interest, but presents no clear 
and central doctrine. Only the resurrection and final judg- 
ment are taught repeatedly and emphatically. Angels are rep- 
resented as important, but there is no speculation about them 
and none about the End of Days. The simpler Greek version, 
which is mildly dualistic, also teaches a distinction of body 
and soul. There is no doctrine of original sin in the Christian 
(or Qumranic) sense. Adam is considered perfect; Eve is mor- 
ally weak, but not wicked. She loves and obeys Adam and re- 
peatedly deplores her own shortcomings. There is also a mild 
halakhic interest in the matter of burial. The additional ma- 
terial contained in the Latin version stresses Eve's weakness 
and the wickedness of the Devil, and actually teaches that 
there was a second temptation, which Adam withstood. This 
part is more speculative, and is concerned with man’s strug- 
gle against the Devil and with the origin of evil. The penance 
by water shows a marked tendency toward asceticism, which 
might be a modification of an earlier tendency, emphasizing 
the importance of purity. 

The work cannot be assigned to any known or definable 
sector or movement in Judaism. There are similarities both 
with apocalyptic writing (Enoch, Jubilees) and with the rab- 
binic aggadah, but none of these is sufficiently close or precise 
to indicate identity of teaching. The simpler Greek version is 
closer to the mainstream of Judaism. The story of Adam and 
Eve's penance and second temptation displays a unique de- 
velopment of ancient Jewish thought. A book of Adam (Sifra 
de-Adam ha-Rishon) is mentioned in Bava Mezia 85b; but 
this work must have been different from the Book of Adam 
and Eve. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Charles, Apocrypha, 2 (1913), 123-54; for 
further bibliography see O. Eissfeldt, Old Testament, An Introduc- 
tion (1965), 636. 

[Jacob Licht] 


ADAM BA’AL SHEM, a legendary figure about whom vari- 
ous tales have been collected in small Yiddish pamphlets pub- 
lished in Prague and in Amsterdam in the 17" century. They 
relate the miracles performed before Emperor Maximilian 11 
by a kabbalist, whose historical existence has not been verified. 
According to these tales, Adam Baal Shem was born and was 
buried in Bingen near Worms; however his permanent place 
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of residence was Prague. The stories about him were popular 
and used by the compiler of Shivhei ha-Besht (Berdichev, 1815) 
who transformed Adam Ba’al Shem into an esoteric kabbal- 
ist in Poland who died close to the birth or in the childhood 
of *Israel b. Eliezer Ba’al Shem Tov, the founder of Hasidism. 
Hasidic legend attributed to him writings on the mystery of 
Kabbalah which he commanded his son to give to Israel Baal 
Shem Tov. Apparently, the earlier figure of a German Jewish 
folktale (Adam Ba’al Shem) was combined in hasidic legend 
with that of the Shabbatean prophet Heshel Zoref, who died 
in Cracow around the time of Israel Baal Shem Tov’s birth. 
Heshel’s work, Sefer ha-Zoref, on the mysteries of Shabbatean 
Kabbalah, undoubtedly reached the Ba’al Shem Tov who or- 
dered them to be copied by his disciple Shabbetai of Rasch- 
kow. Copies of the copy were preserved in the courts of sev- 
eral zaddikim. The Hasidim were not aware of the Shabbatean 
character of these works, but several legends spread about 
their contents. The author of Shivhei ha-Besht or the creators 
of the legends about the Baal Shem Tov modified the charac- 
ter of these writings and attributed them to Adam Baal Shem. 
An unfounded assumption seeks to identify Adam Baal Shem 
with a Russian Christian of German origin, called Adam Zer- 
neikov, who supposedly had contact with the father of Israel 
Baal Shem Tov. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Rabinowicz, in: Zion, 5 (1940), 125-32; 
G. Scholem, ibid., 6 (1941), 89-93; 7 (1942), 28; idem, in: I. Halpern, 
Beit Yisrael be-Folin, 2 (1954), 48-53; R. Margaliot, Ba-Mishor (1941), 
14-15; Ch. Shmeruk, in: Zion, 28 (1963), 86-105; Y. Elhiach, in: PAAJR, 
36 (1968), 66-70. 
[Gershom Scholem] 


ADAMIT (Heb. n°7)78), kibbutz in northern Israel, on the 
Lebanese border. Adamit, affiliated with Kibbutz Arzi (Ha- 
Shomer ha-Za’ir), was founded in 1958, following completion 
of a serpentine road to secure the access to its small moun- 
tain plateau. Most of the settlers were Israel-born and the 
economy was based on orchards, vineyards, and livestock. 
In 2004 its population was 106. The name “Adamit” derives 
from the Arabic “Idmith’, but is also reminiscent of the bib- 
lical town of Adami (Josh. 19:33), assumed to have been lo- 
cated in the vicinity. 

[Efraim Orni] 


ADAM KADMON (Primordial Man), kabbalistic concept. 
The Gnostics inferred from the verse “Let us make man in our 
image” (Gen. 1:26) that the physical Adam was created in the 
image of a spiritual entity also called Adam. The early *Kab- 
balah speaks of adam elyon (“supreme man’; in the Zohar the 
corresponding Aramaic is adam di-lela or adam ilaah). The 
term sometimes represents the totality of the Divine emana- 
tion in the ten *Sefirot (“spheres”) and sometimes in a single 
Sefirah such as Keter (“crown”), Hokhmah (“wisdom”), or Tife- 
ret (“beauty”). The term “Adam Kadmon’ is first found in Sod 
Yediat ha-Meziut, an early 13**-century kabbalistic treatise. In 
the Tikkunei Zohar, the Divine Wisdom is called Adam ha- 
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Gadol (“The Great Man”). The spiritual man is hinted at in 
the verse “a likeness as the appearance of a man” (Ezek. 1:26) 
which the prophet Ezekiel saw in the vision of the divine char- 
iot. The letters of the Tetragrammaton (see Names of *God) 
when spelled out in full have the numerical value of 45, as do 
the letters of the word Adam. In this fact support was found 
for the revelation of God in the form of a spiritual man (Mi- 
drash Ruth Neelam in the Zohar). In contrast to the First Man 
Adam, this spiritual man is called in the Zohar proper the 
adam kadmaah ilaah (“primordial supreme man’), and in Tik- 
kunei Zohar he is called Adam Kadmon (“primordial man’) or 
Adam Kadmon le-khol ha-kedumim (“prototype of primordial 
man’). In the Kabbalah of Isaac *Luria, great importance and 
new significance is given to Adam Kadmon. There Adam Kad- 
mon signifies the worlds of light which, after the retraction of 
the light of *Ein-Sof (“The Infinite”), emanated into primeval 
space. This Adam Kadmon is the most sublime manifestation 
of the Deity that is to some extent accessible to human medita- 
tion. It ranks higher in this system than all four worlds: Azilut 
(“emanation”), Beriah (“creation”), Yezirah (“formation”), and 
Asiyyah (“making”). The portrayal of this Adam Kadmon and 
his mysteries, and in particular the description of the lights 
which flow from his ears, mouth, nose, and eyes plays an im- 
portant role in Hayyim *Vital’s Ez Hayyim and in other kab- 
balistic works of the Lurianic school. Through this theory the 
mystical anthropomorphism of the school becomes crystal- 
lized. This anthropomorphic figure recurs in all the stages 
and in all the worlds. Consequently there is an adam de-ve- 
riah (“man of creation”), adam di-yzirah (“man of formation”), 
and an adam de-asiyyah (“man of making”). In contrast to 
Adam Kadmon, who is from the holy emanation, stands Satan, 
from the world of iniquity. In the Tikkunei Zohar, and subse- 
quently in the Lurianic Kabbalah, Satan is called adam beliyyaal 
(“evil man”). In the Lurianic Kabbalah, there is no relationship 
between Adam Kadmon, which is the light which transcends 
all other lights, and the *Messiah. Such a connection was made 
only in the system of the extreme Shabbateans, who believed 
in the divinity of the Messiah and regarded *Shabbetai Zevi 
as the incarnation of Adam Kadmon. (He figures as such in a 
number of poems of the sect of the *Doenmeh.) 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.A. Horodezky, in: Ha-Goren, 10 (1928), 
sf. 
[Gershom Scholem] 


ADAMS, ARLIN MARVIN (1921- ), U.S. jurist, public ser- 
vant, and legal educator. Born in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
Adams worked for a produce distributor during the Depres- 
sion to pay for college at Temple University. When he gradu- 
ated first in his class in 1941, the chair of the political science 
department took him by trolley to the University of Penn- 
sylvania, where he obtained a full scholarship for the young 
man by declaring to the law school registrar: “He is the best 
that we've ever had.” 

A day after Pearl Harbor, Adams volunteered for the 
Navy, received a commission, and in 1942 was sent to the north 
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Pacific. After the war, he resumed his studies at Penn, where 
he served as editor-in-chief of the law review and graduated 
second in his class in 1947. He completed a clerkship with 
Horace Stern, probably Pennsylvania's greatest chief justice, 
and then joined Philadelphia's premier law firm, Schnader, 
Harrison, Segal and Lewis. Adams earned a reputation as a 
brilliant, yet humble attorney, and after only three years he 
became the youngest associate in the firm’s history to make 
partner. At this time, he also earned an M.A. in economics 
from Temple and Penn. 

In 1963, Adams joined Governor William Scranton’s cabi- 
net. As Pennsylvania's secretary of public welfare (1963-66), 
he instituted a medical program for indigents that anticipated 
Medicaid and developed educational training for poor chil- 
dren that became the prototype for the federal Head Start 
program. Scranton described Adams as “the ablest and most 
effective secretary of welfare that this Commonwealth has 
ever known.” 

When President Nixon nominated Adams for a seat on 
the United States Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit, the 
Senate unanimously approved the selection without holding 
any hearings. Adams served 18 years on the court (1969-87), 
earning the highest praise and ensuring himself a place along- 
side scholar-judges such as Learned Hand and Benjamin 
*Cardozo. As with Hand, appointment to the United States 
Supreme Court eluded Adams, although he was three times 
on the short list for selection to the High Court. While Adams 
wrote landmark opinions in several areas, his most enduring 
legacy came in decisions involving the First Amendment reli- 
gion clauses. His erudite, careful opinions possessed a Burkian 
quality, striking a balance between the nation’s commitment 
to institutional separation between church and state and rec- 
ognition of a vital role for religion in public life. In a concur- 
ring opinion in Malnak v. Yogi (1979), Adams led the way in 
defining “religion” for constitutional purposes, fashioning a 
three-part test that widely influenced courts in America and 
in other nations. 

In 1987, the indefatigable Adams returned to the Schnader 
firm, where he continued to accept major public duties, most 
notably as independent counsel (1990-95) to investigate ir- 
regularities in President Reagan’s Department of Housing 
and Urban Development and as trustee in the New Era pro- 
ceedings (1995), then the largest non-profit bankruptcy case 
in U.S. history. Adams achieved unparalleled results in both 
cases, securing 16 criminal convictions or guilty pleas in the 
HUD scandal and obtaining a collection rate of over 90 per- 
cent in New Era, thereby saving numerous charities from fi- 
nancial ruin. 

Throughout his life, Adams faithfully served academia, 
the community, and his religion. He held positions as chair- 
man of Penn Law School's Board of Overseers (1985-92); 
president of the American Philosophical Society (1993-96), 
founded in 1743 by Benjamin Franklin; and president of Knes- 
eth Israel, one of Philadelphia's oldest synagogues. For almost 
three decades, Adams taught a Freedom of Religion seminar 
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at Penn Law School. The course inspired Adams to write nu- 
merous articles and A Nation Dedicated to Religious Liberty, 
a groundbreaking book that resurrected William Penn as a 
champion of religious freedom and asserted that the core 
value of the religion clauses was religious liberty, not separa- 
tion of church and state. 

In 2004, Penn Law School recognized “a lifetime of ded- 
icated public service” by endowing a chair in constitutional 
law in his name. When he received the esteemed Philadelphia 
Award in 1997, Justice Sandra Day O'Connor said: “[Adams] 
has accomplished more in his lifetime than a hundred ordi- 
nary heroes combined. ... He saw that the rule of law had to 
be administered with a spirit of compassion and a caring for 
those in need.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.M. Adams and C.J. Emmerich, A Nation 
Dedicated to Religious Liberty: The Constitutional Heritage of the Re- 
ligion Clauses (1990). 


[Charles J. Emmerich (274 ed.)] 


ADAMS, FRANKLIN PIERCE (1881-1960), U.S. newspa- 
per columnist known by his byline “EP.A”” and noted for his 
wit and erudition. Born in Chicago, he started his daily col- 
umn “The Conning Tower” in the New York Tribune in 1914. 
It appeared successively in the World, the Herald-Tribune, 
and the Post. 

A member of the illustrious Algonquin Round Table, 
Adams lunched every day in the 1920s and 1930s at a round 
table at New York City’s Algonquin Hotel with a group of 
some of the most brilliant writers of that period. They traded 
quips and critiques, many of them still repeated today. The 
group was formed at the suggestion of Dorothy *Parker, who 
was living in the Algonquin Hotel at the time. There was 
no formal membership, so people came and went, but the 
primary early members included Parker, Adams, Robert 
Benchley, Alexander Woollcott, George S. *Kaufman, Edna 
*Ferber, and Harpo *Marx. Others visited as well, including 
actors and entertainers such as Douglas Fairbanks, George 
*Gershwin, Irving *Berlin, Jascha *Heifitz, Moss *Hart, Budd 
*Schulberg, and Oscar *Hammerstein. But most of the Round 
Table members were critics. Outspoken and outrageous, 
they would exchange ideas and gossip, which found their way 
into Adams’ “Conning Tower” column in the Tribune the 
next day. Though society columns referred to them as the 
Algonquin Round Table, they called themselves the Vicious 
Circle. “By force of character,’ observed drama critic Brooks 
Atkinson, “they changed the nature of American comedy 
and established the tastes of a new period in the arts and 
theater.” 

Adams’ epigrams, verse, and parodies were reprinted 
extensively, and his weekly Diary of Our Own Samuel Pepys 
is regarded as historical source material. His appearances on 
Information Please on radio and Tv (1939-52) had a large fol- 
lowing. 

[Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 
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°ADAMS, HANNAH (1755-1831), considered the first Ameri- 
can woman professional writer. Hannah Adams early interest 
in religion led to her Dictionary of All Religions and Religious 
Denominations (1817*), a superficial compilation, but signifi- 
cant for the sympathetic tone of the article on Jews. Ina later, 
more careful work, History of the Jews from the Destruction 
of Jerusalem to the Present Time (1812), she relied on contem- 
porary historical and demographic information prepared by 
Jewish correspondents. The chapter concerning the Jews in the 
New World is of particular interest, and has been reprinted 
and translated into German and Hebrew. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Stark, in: DAB, 1 (1928), 60-61; J.L. 
Blau and S.W. Baron, Jews of the United States, 1790-1840, 1 (1963), 
87-93. 
[Joseph L. Blau] 


°ADAMS, JOHN (1735-1826), first vice president (1789-97) 
and second president (1797-1801) of the United States. Adams, 
a champion of religious freedom and separation of church and 
state, was also a fervent admirer of the Old Testament in the 
tradition of his New England ancestors, and a Judeophile. In a 
letter written to Mordecai Manuel *Noah in 1818 he remarked: 
“I wish your nation may be admitted to all the privileges of 
citizens in every country of the world. This country has done 
much. I wish it may do more, and annul every narrow idea 
in religion, government and commerce.” In the course of his 
lengthy correspondence with Thomas Jefferson during the last 
two decades of his life, Adams exhibited a steady interest in the 
religious philosophy of the Jews. He advocated that Hebraic 
studies become part of a classical education, and in a codicil 
to his will four years before his death he bequeathed land for 
the erection of a school in which he expressed the hope that 
Hebrew would be taught together with Latin and Greek. Ina 
characteristic attack on Voltaire’s derogatory attitude toward 
the Bible and the Jewish people, he wrote to his friend Judge 
Francis Adrian van der Kemp in 1808: “How is it possible 
this old fellow should represent the Hebrews in such a con- 
temptible light? They are the most glorious Nation that ever 
inhabited this Earth. The Romans and their Empire were but 
a Bauble in comparison of the Jews. They have given Religion 
to three quarters of the Globe and have influenced the affairs 
of Mankind more, and more happily than any other Nation, 
ancient or modern.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: I.S. Meyer, in: AJHSP, 37 (1947), 185-201; 45 
(1955), 58-60. 
[Isidore S. Meyer] 


ADAMS, THEODORE L. (1915-1984), U.S. rabbi. Adams 
was the epitome of the emerging modern Orthodox rabbis 
in America during much of the 20 century. Born in Bangor, 
Maine, he was the son of the town shohet. His pious immi- 
grant parents sent their son to New York for a proper Jewish 
education. After studying at Yeshiva Torah Vodaath, he went 
to Yeshiva College (B.A., 1936) and continued for semikhah at 
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Yeshiva's Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Theological Seminary (1938). 
He occupied pulpits in Congregation Mt. Sinai in Jersey City 
and Congregation Ohab Zedek in Manhattan. In these he 
transformed the congregations from their old-style European 
immigrant milieu into modern Orthodoxy. 

With a commanding presence dressed in self-confidence, 
he attracted the attention of many Jewish causes. His rabbinic 
colleagues elected him to the presidencies of the *Rabbinical 
Council of America and the interdenominational *Synagogue 
Council of America. In his later years, he earned a Ph.D. in 
Jewish education and joined the staff of *Touro College. 


[Jeanette Friedman (2"4 ed.)] 


ADANI, DAVID BEN AMRAM (13 or 14‘ century), Ye- 
menite rabbi and scholar. An ancient source calls him “David 
b. Amram, the nagid from the city of Aden.’ It is not clear 
whether the title referred to David or his father. *Nagid, how- 
ever, was a title borne by the leader of the Jewish community 
of Aden from the 12" century. Adani was a renowned scribe 
whose copies of the Pentateuch were much sought after be- 
cause of their exactness. He is the compiler of the *Midrash 
ha-Gadol. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: HB, 20 (1880), 135ff.; Steinschneider, Arab 
Lit, no. 205, n. 2. 


[Yehuda Ratzaby] 


ADANI, DAVID BEN YESHA HA-LEVI (15 century), Ye- 
menite commentator on Maimonides. His works include Ara- 
bic glossaries which explain difficult phrases in Maimonides’ 
Mishneh Torah and a commentary on the Mishnah. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Ratzaby, in: KS, 28 (1952/53), 276. 
[Yehuda Ratzaby] 


ADANI, MAHALAL (originally Mahallal ben Shalom ben 
Jacob; 1883-1950), Yemenite scholar and industrialist. His 
wife, Hannah, was the daughter of Judah Moses, president of 
the Aden Jewish community (1922-24). Mahalal was a singu- 
lar figure in the Aden Jewish community, being both learned 
and an entrepreneur. He obtained his general and Jewish ed- 
ucation auto-didactically and set up factories for cigarettes 
and ice. Mahalal visited Erez Israel in 1895 and 1903, and af- 
ter fulfilling a central role in strengthening the community’s 
connections with the Zionist movement and in establishing 
a modern educational system, he finally immigrated to Erez 
Israel in 1930. Adani continued his business activities in Erez 
Israel but devoted most of his time to the study of religious, 
philosophical, and historical texts. He left behind dozens of 
handwritten essays, including commentaries on most of the 
biblical books; an interpretation of Rabbi *Kook’s Orot ha- 
Kodesh; and a philosophical novel entitled Rayon Ruah. Dur- 
ing his lifetime he published only two books: Or ha-Hozer 
(1940) on Ecclesiastes and Bein Aden ve-Teiman (“Between 
Aden and Yemen,” 1947, 19887), which was edited by D. Sadan. 
From 1988 his books were brought to press by Y. Tobi. These 
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include his commentaries: Job (1993); Song of Songs, Proverbs, 
and Ecclesiastes (1997); Psalms, Pirkei Avot, Ruth, Lamenta- 
tions, and Esther (1998); Ha-Nefesh ha-Hayyah and Ruah ha- 
Kodesh (2001); and Pirkei Mikra (2004). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Tobi, in: Mahalal ha-Adani, Bein Aden ve- 
Teiman, II, 357-424, 479-513. 
[Yosef Tobi (24 ed.)] 


ADANI, MIZRAHI SHALOM (second half of 19" century), 
kabbalist and scholar. The appellation Mizrahi was given to 
Adani because of his eastern Yemenite origin. In manhood he 
immigrated to Jerusalem where he joined the kabbalistic circle 
of the bet ha-midrash Bet El. He wrote Sukkat Shalom (“Tab- 
ernacle of Peace,” 1891), novellae on the tractate Bava Kamma, 
the introduction to which contains a description of his ad- 
ventures on his way to Erez Israel; and Shelom Yerushalayim 
(“The Peace of Jerusalem,’ 1899), novellae on the Ez Hayyim 
of R. Hayyim *Vital, as well as some others on the kabbalistic 
writings of R. Shalom *Sharabi. He used a wealth of sources, 
the Babylonian and Jerusalem Talmuds, the halakhic authori- 
ties, and the responsa literature. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Ratzaby, in: KS, 28 (1952/53), 269, no. 81, 
398, no. 193. 
[Yehuda Ratzaby] 


ADANI, SAADIAH BEN DAVID (Sa‘id ibn Daud, known 
also as al- Yamani al-Rabbani; 15‘" century), talmudist. Adani 
lived in Damascus, Aleppo, and Safed. His works, written in 
Judeo-Arabic, deal with subjects studied in the Yemenite com- 
munities: Midrash, halakhah, and lunar intercalation. Najat 
al-Ghdariqin (“The Salvation of the Drowning”) and Zafenat 
Pane‘ah (“Deciphering Mysteries”) are aggadic and halakhic 
commentaries on the Pentateuch and the Sabbath readings 
from the Prophets. At the request of students Saadiah wrote 
a commentary on Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah. Adani used 
the form of catechism popular among the Jews of Yemen. 
He prepared an Arabic calendar entitled al-Jadwalavn which 
contains a philosophic poem. In his writings, he shows famil- 
iarity with the practices of Yemenite Jewry, although he did 
not live there. It is noteworthy that this 15" century Yemenite 
scholar could state: “Thank God the belief in shedim (demons 
and devils’) has ceased, like other superstitions and magical 
practices. I have enlarged on this matter only because most 
European Jews and some also in these countries still cling to 
many preposterous beliefs.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Arab Lit, 202; S. Assaf, in: 
KS, 22 (1945/46), 240-4. 
[Yehuda Ratzaby] 


ADANI, SAMUEL BEN JOSEPH (Yeshua; 1863-?), author. 
Adani’s grandfather, R. Yeshua, was the head of the Jewish rab- 
binical court in Aden and his mother’s grandfather, R. Shilo, 
was a member of it. In 1878 he married the granddaughter of 
Menahem Mansur, then head of the Jewish court. Adani was 
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a great scholar and studied the Kabbalah with Aden’s rab- 
bis. He visited Erez Israel in 1899 and 1902. His book Nahalat 
Yosef (Jerusalem, 1906) is the most important work of Aden- 
ese scholarship. This work is to some extent an encyclopedia 
in two parts: (a) General instruction in Jewish tradition - He- 
brew grammar, halakhah, angelology, paradise, astronomy, 
etc. Though the author asserts that enlightenment does not 
threaten tradition, he takes a definite position against the Jew- 
ish philosophers and educators in the new age, who prefer the 
conclusions of research and Aristotelian views to Jewish tra- 
dition (1, 14, 70a-77b). On the other hand, he opposes those 
who presume to be too strict with the laws of Judaism (1, 15, 
77a-85b). (b) The traditions of Adenese Jewry during the year 
and the life cycle, an account of his family, a description of his 
visits to Erez Israel, and riddles and jokes as well as his poetry. 
The chapter about his family is the main source on the Aden 
community in the 19‘ century. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Ahroni, Yehudei Aden (1991), 188-95; 
idem, The Jews of the British Crown Colony of Aden (1994), 170-72. 
[Yosef Tobi (2"4 ed.)] 


ADAR (Heb. 178), the post-Exilic name (of Assyrian origin) 
of the 12 month in the Jewish year. Occurring in Assyrian 
inscriptions and also in Hebrew and Aramaic biblical records 
(Esth. 3:7 with seven parallels; Ezra 6:15), it is held to be iden- 
tical with the first element in the compound proper name 
*Adrammelech of a patricidal son of *Sennacherib (11 Kings 
19:37; Isa. 37:38) and of the Molech-like idol worshiped by the 
Sepharvite ancestors of the Samaritans (11 Kings 17:31). The 
zodiacal sign of this month is Pisces. In some years an extra 
month is added to the year (see *Calendar) which is called 
Adar Sheni (“Second Adar” or ve-Adar - so vocalized against 
a firm rule in Hebrew vocalization). In such years the original 
month is called Adar Rishon (“First Adar”). The addition of a 
second Adar raises problems with regard to the celebration of 
*bar mitzvah and the observance of * Yahrzeit and the recita- 
tion of *Kaddish. The law is as follows: A boy born in Adar of 
a regular year but whose 13" year is a leap year celebrates his 
bar mitzvah in Adar 11 (Sh. Ar., OH 55:10). For a person de- 
ceased in Adar of a regular year, the Yahrzeit in a leap year is 
observed in Adar 1; there are, however, conflicting opinions in 
this and it is suggested that Kaddish be recited also in Adar 11 
(ibid. 568:7). In the present fixed Jewish calendar, the month 
consists of 29 days in regular years while in leap years Adar 1 
consists of 30 days and Adar 11 of 29 days. The first day of Adar 
(of Adar 11 in a leap year) never falls on Sunday, Tuesday, or 
Thursday. In the 20 century Adar in its earliest occurrence 
extends from February 12 to March 11 or 12 and in its latest 
from March 2 to 30 while the 59 days of Adar 1 with Adar 11 
extend from February 2 to March 31 or April 1 at the earliest 
and from February 11 to April 9 or 10 at the latest. 
Memorable days in Adar (Adar 11 in leap years) comprise: 
(a) The Four Special Sabbaths (Shekalim may be read on the 
Sabbath before Adar 1 and ha-Hodesh on Nisan 1, but invari- 
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ably Sabbaths Zakhor and Parah fall in Adar). (b) The seventh 
of Adar, the anniversary of the death of Moses as calculated 
from Deuteronomy 34:8 and Joshua 1:11; 3:2; and 4:19, observed 
as a fast (Meg. Taan. 13, ed. Neubauer). According to tradi- 
tion Adar 7 was also the date of Moses birth (see *Adar, the 
Seventh of). (c, d) Adar 9 and 24 once observed as fasts (ibid.) 
commemorating the fateful controversies between the Schools 
of Shammai and Hillel (Shab. 17a) and the leprosy which be- 
fell King Uzziah (11 Kings 15:5; 11 Chron. 26:19-21). (e) Nica- 
nor Day on Adar 13 at first observed as a feast commemorat- 
ing the Hasmonean victory over the Syrian general Nicanor 
(1 Macc. 7:49; 11 Macc. 15:36; Meg. Ta’an. 12) and subsequently 
observed as the Fast of *Esther preliminary to Purim (Piskei 
ha-Rosh, Meg. 1:1). (f, g) *Purim and Shushan Purim on Adar 
14-15. (h) The 16" of Adar was not to be a day of mourning for 
on that day they commenced to build the walls of Jerusalem 
(Meg. Ta’an. 12); by order of Nehemiah or perhaps under the 
Maccabees. (i) The 17‘ was a feast commemorating the mi- 
raculous escape of the Sages of Israel from their Herodian or 
Roman enemies. (j) The 20" was a feast day because on that 
day Onias (*Honi ha-Me'aggel) effected deliverance from a 
drought (ibid.). These invest the whole month with a joyful 
character, hence the talmudic ruling “When Adar comes in, 
gladness is increased” (Taan. 29a). 


[Ephraim Jehudah Wiesenberg] 


ADAR, THE SEVENTH OF, anniversary of both the birth 
and death of Moses according to talmudic tradition (Meg. 13b; 
Kid. 38a, etc.). The date is derived from a comparison of bibli- 
cal dates (Deut. 34:8; Josh. 1:11; 3:3; 4:19; Jos., Ant., 4:327, gives 
the first day of Adar as the day of Moses’ death). In Oriental 
communities it became a day of fasting and commemoration 
for the pious because of the belief that a spark of the soul of 
Moses is found in every righteous person. In medieval Egypt 
the date signaled a central event in the life of the community. 
During the preceding Hanukkah, messengers were sent to 
all Jews in the area to invite them to come to celebrations at 
the ancient synagogue in the village of *Dumuh near Cairo 
which, according to tradition, was erected 40 years before 
the destruction of the First Temple on the spot where Moses 
had prayed before going to Pharaoh. The seventh of Adar 
was a day of prayer and supplication. The eighth was a day of 
celebration, apparently of a “carnival” nature. To insure the 
serious aspect of the festivities, the rabbis of Egypt enacted 
certain prohibitions. Women must be accompanied by their 
husband, brother, or grown son; men and women were sepa- 
rated in seating; dancing, singing, and the putting on of plays 
or “shadow shows” (a sort of puppet show) were forbidden. 
While this observance was later discontinued, Sephardi Jews 
still light candles for the “ascension of the souls of the righ- 
teous” on the seventh of Adar. Some communities recite spe- 
cial piyyutim on this date and also on Simhat Torah, when 
the biblical account of Moses’ death is read in the synagogue. 
Among these are “Cry! O Jochebed, with a bitter, hard voice! 
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Sinai, Sinai, where is Moses?!” (Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 371); 
“Be graceful to us, O Lord because of the merit of Moses” 
(ibid., 3 (1930), 416); and “Happy art thou, O Mount Abarim, 
over all the high mountains” (ibid., 1 (1924), 8446). In 17**-cen- 
tury Turkey and Italy (and later also in Northern Egypt) it be- 
came customary in some circles to observe this date as a fast 
day, and to recite portions from a special tikkun (selected pas- 
sages from Scripture, Mishnah, and Zohar), compiled by Sam- 
uel *Aboab of Venice. In Eastern and Central Europe, as well 
as in the United States, this day was observed by the members 
of the hevra kaddisha as a fast day which was terminated by a 
special banquet at which new members were admitted and a 
new board elected. After the Minhah service in the synagogue, 
the rabbis used to eulogize Moses and all famous rabbis and 
Jewish scholars who had passed away during the preceding 
year. The day is still widely celebrated in Orthodox commu- 
nities. In Israel, it has been officially designated as the day for 
commemorating the death of Israeli soldiers whose last rest- 
ing place is unknown. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Hakohen, Seder Zayin Adar, Mekorot, 
Minhagot Selihot u-Tefillot (1961); Ashtor, Toledot, 2 (1951), 385. 


ADAR, ZVI (1917-1991), Israel educator. Adar was born 
in Petah Tikvah and became a teacher at the Bet ha-Kerem 
teachers’ seminary in Jerusalem (1938-53). He subsequently 
taught at the School of Education at the Hebrew University 
where he became a professor. He interested himself in the 
speculative aspects involved with Jewish identity in the past 
and its meaning in the present, transmitting his thoughts to 
the younger generation through the medium of education. He 
wrote extensively, his most important work being Ha-Arakhim 
ha-Hinnukhiyyim shel ha-Tanakh (1954; Humanistic Values in 
the Bible, 1968). In this work Adar attempted to use literary 
analysis to reveal the educational values in the biblical narra- 
tive. As the Bible was one of the main subjects of instruction 
in the Israel educational system Adar tried to show how the 
Bible could be used as a means for character education. He 
also wrote The Book of Genesis: An Introduction to the Biblical 
Word (1990). He was one of the editors of the Enziklopedyah 
Hinnukhit (1961-69). He also wrote Ha-Mikzo ot ha-Humanis- 
tim ba-Hinnukh ha-Tikhon (1969), and on Jewish education in 
Israel and the U.S. in his book Ha-Hinnukh ha- Yehudi be-Yis- 
rael u-ve-Arzot ha-Berit (1970; Jewish Education in Israel and 
the United States, 1977). In 1969 he was appointed dean of the 
faculty of humanities at the Hebrew University. 


ADARBI, ISAAC BEN SAMUEL (15102-15842), rabbi and 
halakhic authority. Adarbi was preacher of the congregation 
of Lisbon Jews in Salonika and later rabbi of the Congrega- 
tion Shalom, Salonika (before 1554). He was a disciple of Jo- 
seph *Taitazak (whose novellae he published as an appendix 
to his own work) and was a colleague of Samuel b. Moses de 
Medina. His efforts to unite the various Salonikan commu- 
nities were reflected in his Divrei Shalom (Salonika, 1580), a 
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collection of 30 of his sermons. He appended homiletic com- 
ments to the Pentateuch, some chapters of which (on Exo- 
dus) are preserved in the Guenzburg Manuscripts (Moscow) 
No. 158. Four hundred and thirty of his responsa were pub- 
lished in Divrei Rivot (Salonika, 1581; republished Venice, 1587; 
Sudzilkon, 1833). These responsa show that he was a halakh- 
ist of distinction, fearless in his judgments, and often differ- 
ing in his decisions from Samuel de Medina, who in his turn 
attributed hostile personal motives to Adarbi (Responsa Ma- 
harashdam, HM No. 40). Nevertheless, they approved each 
other’s halakhic rulings. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar, 106, no. 121, 130; Rosanes, 
Togarmah, 2 (1938), 102; I.S. Emmanuel, Histoire des Israélites de Sa- 
lonique, 1 (1936), 184-5; idem, Mazzevot Saloniki, 1 (1963), 159-60; 
M.S. Goodblatt, Jewish Life in Turkey in the 16 Century (1952), 18, 
passim. 

[Abraham Hirsch Rabinowitz] 


ADASA (Heb. 4/19, Hadashah). (1) A village on a small hill 
strategically overlooking the Beth-Horon road close to the 
place of Judah Maccabee's final victory over Nicanor. Nica- 
nor fell in the battle and his army fled toward Gazera/Gezer 
(1 Macc. 7:39-40, 45; cf. Elasa which is probably a scribal er- 
ror for Adasa in 11 Macc. 14:6). The town is mentioned in the 
Mishnah as a place with 50 inhabitants, or with three court- 
yards and two households (Er. 5:6). It is the present-day Khir- 
bet ‘Adasa, a little more than 5 mi. (9 km.) north of Jerusalem. 
The site has not been excavated, but visible archaeological re- 
mains include the remains of a settlement with scattered Hero- 
dian, Roman, and Byzantine pottery, rock-hewn caves, and ag- 
ricultural features round about. This site is not to be confused 
with another Khirbet ‘Adasa north of Jerusalem, situated im- 
mediately to the northeast of Tell el-Ful, mentioned by some 
scholars, which has remains that only date back to Mamluk 
times. Yet another Khirbet ‘Adasa is situated west of Gibeon 
(el-Jib), but the remains there are primarily of the Byzantine 
period. (2) Hadashah/Adasa is also the name of a town in the 
Shephelah of Judah. It is mentioned in Joshua 15:37 and located 
close to Migdal-Gad and Zenan. Since Lachish and Eglon are 
referred to in the same district, Adasa’s location should prob- 
ably be sought in southwest Judah. However, no convincing 
suggestion has thus far been proposed for the site. Eusebius 
(26:1) situated Adasa of Joshua 15:37 at a totally different lo- 
cation, close to Gophna (Jifna), but Jerome (27:1) rightly ex- 
pressed his doubts about this identification. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Bagatti, Ancient Christian Villages of 
Samaria (2002), 20-21; B. Bar-Kochva, Judas Maccabaeus (1989), 
349 ff.; M. Fischer, B. Isaac, and I. Roll, Roman Roads in Judaea. 
11: The Jaffa-Jerusalem Roads (1996), 120-22; G.S.P. Freeman-Gren- 
ville, R.L. Chapman, and J.E. Taylor, The Onomasticon by Eusebius 
of Caesarea (2003), 22-105; A. Kloner, Survey of Jerusalem: The North- 
eastern Sector (2001), 21; Y. Tsafrir, L. Di Segni, and J. Green, Tab- 
ula Imperii Romani. Iudea, Palaestina. Maps and Gazetteer (1994), 
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[Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 
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ADASKIN, MURRAY (1905-2002), Canadian violinist, 
conductor, composer, teacher. Adaskin was born in Toronto 
of Russian immigrant parents. He studied music in Toronto 
and while still in his teens became a violinist with the Toronto 
Symphony Orchestra (1923-36). He played with the Banff 
Springs Trio (1932-41) and Toronto Trio (1938-52). Adaskin 
was a major figure in the decentralization of Canadian con- 
cert music. From the 1930s to 1950s, he toured the country 
with his wife, Frances James, Canada’s leading soprano, and 
both were pioneers in disseminating contemporary music by 
radio broadcasting. 

After studying composition with John Weinzweig (1944) 
and, in Santa Barbara and Aspen with Charles Jones (1949-51) 
and Darius Milhaud (1949-53), Adaskin was appointed to 
the University of Saskatchewan (1952-72). There he served 
as head of music and composer-in-residence and conducted 
the Saskatoon Symphony Orchestra (sso). In 1973, he moved 
to Victoria, where he continued to compose and teach violin 
and composition. 

A leader in postwar cultural nationalism, Adaskin in- 
sisted that the sso commission Canadian works annually and 
based many of his own pieces on Canada’s landscape and early 
history as well as its First Nations’ traditions. A conservative 
modernist, Adaskin’s neo-classic works also include music on 
Jewish themes. His T’filat Shalom (1973) was commissioned 
by the father of Adaskin’s violin student Jeff Krolik who pre- 
miered the piece in Jerusalem. 

A founding member of the Canadian League of Compos- 
ers, Adaskin served on the Canada Council (1966-69) and was 
named an Officer of the Order of Canada (1980). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Lazarevich, The Musical World of Frances 
James and Murray Adaskin (1988). 


[Jay Rahn (24 ed.)] 


ADASS JESHURUN, ADASS JISROEL, originally the 
breakaway (Austritt) minority of Orthodox congregations 
in Germany in the mid-19* century (see *Neo-Orthodoxy). 
These congregations dissociated themselves on religious 
grounds from the unitary congregations established by state 
law in which the majority tended toward *Reform Judaism. 
Their main aim was to safeguard strict adherence to Jewish 
law. The Hebrew terms Adass (or Adat, Adath) Jeshurun and 
Adass Jisroel, meaning “congregation of Jeshurun” and “con- 
gregation of Israel,” were chosen by these congregations to ex- 
press their conviction that, even if in the minority, they were 
the “true Israel.” The names were cherished for their sociore- 
ligious connotations by Orthodox groups in the West where 
Reform Judaism was widespread. The Israelitische Religion- 
sgesellschaft of Frankfurt on the Main, with Samson Raphael 
*Hirsch as rabbi, called itself Adass Jeshurun from 1851, as 
did a similar community in Cologne from 1867. The congre- 
gation founded in Berlin in 1869, the first rabbi of which was 
Azriel *Hildesheimer, and one in Koenigsberg in 1913, chose 
the name Adass Jisroel. The Berlin Adass Jisroel established 
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its own educational network. Between 1890 and 1903 there 
was an Adass Jeshurun congregation in Belfast, composed 
of immigrants from Russia. In England, the strictly Ortho- 
dox congregation which grew out of the north London bet 
ha-midrash (1909) was called Adath Yisroel. After 1933, im- 
migrants from Germany, loyal to the concept of Adass Jisroel, 
formed a congregation in northwest London; Manchester has 
both an Adass Jeshurun and an Adass Jisroel synagogue. Such 
communities have also been formed in various places in the 
United States, the best-known in Washington Heights, New 
York City. Others exist in Canada, Australia, South Africa, 
and Israel. The names have also been used by other groups, 
e.g., by the Reform Adass Jeshurun in Amsterdam in 1796. 
The synagogue of an Adas Israel congregation in Louisville, 
Ky., was consecrated in 1849. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Schwab, History of Orthodox Jewry in 
Germany (1950); A. Carlebach, Adath Yeshurun of Cologne (1964); 
M. Sinasohn, Adass Yisroel Berlin (1966). 


[Alexander Carlebach] 


ADDA BAR AHAVAH (Ahavah). 

(1) Babylonian amora of the third century. He was born 
on the day R. Judah ha-Nasi died (Kid. 72a-b; Gen. R. 58:2). 
A distinguished pupil of Rav, he twice rent his garments in 
mourning for Rav’s death; the second time, when he realized 
that there was now no authority to consult on halakhic matters 
(Ber. 42b-43a). His main interest centered on halakhah, which 
is reported in his name by the leading sages of his day. He was 
extremely pious and reputed to work miracles; his contem- 
poraries were convinced that in his company no hurt would 
befall them (Taan. 20b). During a drought his prayers for rain 
were answered immediately (TJ, Taan. 3:13, 67a). When asked 
by the sages how he had attained a ripe old age, he replied: 
“No one ever came to synagogue before me, or remained be- 
hind when I left. I have not walked four cubits without medi- 
tating on the Torah, and never in an unclean place. I have not 
indulged in regular sleep. I have not disturbed my colleagues 
at the academy, nor called any of them by a nickname. I have 
not rejoiced at a colleague's misfortune, nor gone to sleep with 
an angry thought against a colleague. I have not gone in the 
market place to anyone who owed me money, nor ever lost my 
temper at home’ (TJ, Taan. 3:13, 67a; cf. Taian. 20b). Another 
dictum is: “One who has sinned and confesses his sin but is 
unrepentant is to be compared to a person who holds in his 
hand an unclean insect. Even though he immerses himself in 
all the waters of the world, nothing avails him” (Ta’an. 16a). 
In TJ, Taanit 2:1, 65a this statement with slight variations is 
ascribed to Abba b. Zavda. A work entitled Baraita (Tekufah) 
de-Rav Adda dealing with the principles of intercalation is as- 
cribed to Adda. It is no longer extant, but it was still known 
in the 14" century (Zunz-Albeck, Derashot 274). 

(2) Babylonian amora of the fourth century. A favor- 
ite pupil of Rava who called him “my son,” he esteemed his 
teacher so highly that he said to his colleagues: “Instead of 
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gnawing bones under Abbaye, you should rather eat fat meat 
under Rava” (BB 22a), Many of the rabbis blamed themselves 
for his premature death because of their treatment of him 
(ibid.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 102-3; Frankel, Mevo, 
61b. 


[Yitzhak Dov Gilat] 


ADDIR BI-MELUKHAH (Heb. 1193273 178; “Mighty in 
Kingship”), acrostical hymn recited toward the close of the 
Passover seder in the Ashkenazi and some other rites. It enu- 
merates various attributes of God in the first two lines of each 
strophe, followed by a list of the various types of angels and 
the praises which they voice. 

The hymn is first found in German manuscripts of the 
early 136 century and was probably written in Germany about 
that time. 

In the Ez Hayyim of the 13"-century Jacob Hazzan of 
London (edited by I. Brodie, 1 (1960), 332), an additional 
stanza gives the acrostic Jacob, and conceivably this author 
wrote the poem. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Responsa Meir of Rothenburg, ed. by Y.Z. Ka- 
hana, 1 (1957), 279, no. 462; Zunz, Vortraege, 133; Kaufmann, in: JQR, 4 
(1892), 32, 560-1; Davidson, Ozar, 2 (1929), s.v. Ki Lo Nach; E.D. Gold- 
schmidt, Pessach-Haggada (Heb., Ger., 1937), 100-2; idem, Haggadah 
shel Pesah (1947), 74-75; idem, Haggadah shel Pesah (1960), 97. 


ADDIR HU (Heb. 817 1°78; “Mighty is He”), a hymn in the 
form of an alphabetic acrostic enumerating the qualities of 
God (mighty, blessed, great), and imploring Him to rebuild 
the Temple, a prayer which is repeated in the refrain: 

“Speedily, speedily/In our days, and soon to come;/ Build, 
O God! Build, O God/ Build Thy house speedily” 

Addir Hu is one of several hymns added to the Passover 
*Haggadah in the Middle Ages to be chanted after the con- 
clusion of the formal part of the *seder service according to 
the Ashkenazi rite. Since the 16" century Addir Hu appears 
in printed texts. A Judeo-German version recited by Ashke- 
nazi Jews was first printed in Gershom b. Solomon ha-Kohen’s 
Haggadah (Prague, 1527). Because of the refrain in that ver- 
sion (Bau dein Tempel shire) the Jews of southern and western 
Germany called the seder night “Baunacht” and the celebrat- 
ing of the seder “bauen,” i.e., to build. In the Avignon Mahzor 
(1775) it is recited on all festivals. 


[Ernst Daniel Goldschmidt] 


Music 

Only in the Ashkenazi tradition is Addir Hu given greater 
prominence than the other Haggadah songs. It is sung to ba- 
sically the same tune in all Jewish homes, and this is used in 
the synagogue as a musical motif of the festival. The music ap- 
peared in print as early as 1644 but may be even older, since 
one of its variants is in a Shtayger scale with a diminished 
seventh. In the 18 century it was often quoted in cantorial 
Passover compositions. In the synagogue, the tune is used in 
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various parts of the service, including the *Hallel, the *Kaddish 
over the Scroll of the Law, and the Priestly Benediction. The 
domestic versions introduce many variations, abbreviations, 
and distortions characteristic of folk music. 
[Hanoch Avenary] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.D. Goldschmidt, Haggadah shel Pesah 
(1960), 75; Davidson, Ozar, 1 (1924), 52, no. 1086; E. Pauer, Traditional 
Hebrew Melodies (1896); Selig, in: Der Jude, 3 (1769), 385-7 (see fac- 
simile). music: Idelsohn, Melodien, 6, pt. 1 (1932), 63, no. 155; 68-69, 
NOS. 164, 165, 167; 72, NO. 171; 83, NO. 199; 184, no. 200; ldelsohn, Music, 
index (18'h-cent. works); EJ. Fétis, Histoire générale de la Musique, 1 
(1869), 467 (earliest Oriental version). 


ADEL (Hodel), only daughter of *Israel b. Eliezer Baal Shem 
Tov. Hasidim recall her name with veneration and she figures 
in many hasidic legends. She cared for her father on his sick- 
bed. Her husband Jehiel Ashkenazi was honored by contem- 
porary Hasidim and by his father-in-law. The couple earned 
their living from the store which she supervised. She was the 
mother of the zaddikim *Moses Hayyim Ephraim of Sudylkow 
and *Baruch of Medzibezh. Her daughter, Feige, the wife 
of Simhah b. Nahman of Gorodenka (Horodenca), was the 
mother of *Nahman of Bratslav who said of his grandmother 
that “all the zaddikim believed her to be endowed with Divine 
Inspiration, and a woman of great perception.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Shivhei ha-Besht (1931), 108-9, 180-1; Maasiy- 
yot me-ha-Gedolim ve-ha-Zaddikim (1909), 33-38. 
[Mordecai Ben- Yehezkiel] 


ADELAIDE, capital of South Australia, established in 1836. 
Among its first settlers were a number of Jews engaged in 
commerce and sheep farming. Joseph Barrow Montefiore, 
a cousin of Sir Moses *Montefiore, who became in 1832 the 
first president of the Sydney Synagogue, lived in Adelaide at 
the time of the founding of the synagogue there. Local Jew- 
ish life was stimulated after 1838 by Emanuel Solomon from 
Sydney, who organized religious services on the New Year 
and the Day of Atonement and in 1845 successfully applied to 
the government for land for a cemetery. In 1847 Eliezer Levi 
Montefiore sought state support for Jewish religious institu- 
tions. In 1848 there were 58 Jews living in Adelaide, and the 
first congregation was organized with Judah Moss Solomon 
as its president. J.B. Montefiore gave addresses in English 
during the High Holidays. The first synagogue, used also as 
a schoolroom, was opened in 1850 and the present one, ad- 
joining it, in 1870, when the community numbered 435. A.T. 
*Boas was invited to act as minister in 1870 and served for 
nearly half a century. Vabian Louis *Solomon, son of Judah 
Moss Solomon, was premier of the colony for a brief period in 
1898. The community declined considerably in numbers after 
World War 1, but there was a subsequent increase, especially 
with the emigration of Jews from Egypt after the mid-1950s. 
Since the 1960s the Jewish population of Adelaide has num- 
bered about 1,200, although, unlike most other Jewish com- 
munities in Australia, there has been a decline in population 
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ADELANTADOS 


in recent years. In 2001, according to the Australian census, 
979 persons declared themselves to be Jewish by religion. An 
Orthodox and a Liberal synagogue operated. There were no 
other organized Jewish communities in South Australia apart 
from Adelaide, where the South Australian Board of Deputies 
had its headquarters. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Munz, Jews in South Australia (1936); 
Saphir (trans. by Falk), in: Journal of the Australian Jewish Histori- 
cal Society, 1 (1948), 192-4; Goldman, ibid., 4 (1958), 351, 376; Apple, 
ibid., 6 (1968), 206-7, 209-10. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.L. Rubin- 
stein, in: JA 1, index, and WD. Rubinstein, in: JA 11, index; B.K. Hy- 
ams, Surviving: A History of the Institutions and Organisations of the 
Adelaide Jewish Community (1998). 


[Israel Porush / William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 


ADELANTADOS (singular Adelantado or Adelantatus), 
one of the designations applied in documents of Christian 
*Spain to the parnasim, elective members of the Jewish com- 
munity board who were invested with executive authority. 
They are sometimes referred to in Castile as viejos (Heb. 
zekenim; “elders”) or muqudddmin, in Catalonia as fideles 
(Heb. ne’manin; “trustees”), and in Aragon and Navarre both 
as muqaddamin and as jurados. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neuman, Spain, index s.v. mukkadmin. 


ADELKIND, ISRAEL CORNELIUS (16" century), Italian 
printer. Adelkind was the son of a German immigrant who 
settled in Padua. He worked in the publishing house of Dan- 
iel *Bomberg in Venice from the time of its establishment, 
except for intervals at other Venetian publishers, such as Dei 
Farri (1544; where one of his brothers and later his son Dan- 
iel also worked) and Giustiniani (1549-52). Adelkind greatly 
admired the Bomberg family, adding the name of Daniel 
Bomberg’s father, Cornelius, to his own, and named his son 
after Daniel himself. 

Adelkind supervised the publication of the first editions 
of the two Talmuds (1520-23), which Bomberg printed, and 
the Midrash Rabbah (1554) printed jointly by Bomberg and 
Giustiniani. In 1553 the printer Tobias Foa invited Adelkind 
to manage a printing press in Sabbioneta and, in particular, 
to supervise the publication of the Talmud. However, a ban 
was imposed on the Talmud in 1553 after only a few tractates 
had appeared. Nevertheless, he remained with the firm until 
1555 and took part in the publication of other works. He also 
printed books in Judeo-German, e.g., Elijah Levita’s transla- 
tion of the Psalms (1545). The statement of a Christian con- 
temporary that Adelkind was converted to Christianity is 
questionable. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.W. Amram, Makers of Hebrew Books in 
Italy (1909), 176, 180ff.; J. Bloch, Venetian Printers of Hebrew Books 
(1932), 12 ff., 22ff.; Sonne, in: Ks, 4 (1927/28), 57; 5 (1928/29), 176, 278; 
6 (1929/30), 145; Perles, Beitraege zur Geschichte der hebraeischen und 
aramaeischen Studien (1884), 209ff.; British Museum, Catalogue of 
Italian Books 1465-1600 (1958), 758-9. 


[Abraham Meir Habermann] 
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ADELMAN, URI (1958-2004), Israeli writer. Adelman stud- 
ied and later taught musicology at Tel Aviv University, wrote 
for the stage and for television, and published four books on 
computers. His reputation rests on four thrillers, all of them 
bestsellers, which combine wit, erudition, and suspense. The 
first, “Concerto for Spy and Orchestra” (1993), intertwines es- 
pionage and musicology within the confines of the Pravoslav 
church in Jerusalem. “Lost and Found” (1998) was followed 
by “Tropic of Venus” (2000), a story of love and mysterious 
identities which won Israel’s Golden Book Prize. Adelman’s 
last novel, published shortly before his sudden death, is enti- 
tled Shaot Metot (“Dead Hours”), a thriller played out against 
the background of the Intifada, in which a young surgeon who 
wishes to save lives finds himself accused of homicide. 


WEBSITE: www.ithLorg.il. 
[Anat Feinberg (24 ed.)] 


ADELSON, HOWARD LAURENCE (1925-2003), U.S. me- 
dieval historian. Born in New York, Adelson taught at Prince- 
ton, served with the U.S. Air Force in the Korean War, and 
then joined the faculty of City College, New York. He began 
teaching economic history, early medieval history, and an- 
cient and medieval numismatics in 1954 and remained there 
for nearly 50 years. He developed the Ph.D. program in medi- 
eval history at the Graduate Center at City University of New 
York (1969). He was also an officer of the National Commit- 
tee on American Foreign Policy. 

An ardent Zionist active in Jewish affairs, he served, 
from 1994, as co-chair of American Academics for Israel’s 
Future; was on the Board of Governors of the Hebrew Uni- 
versity of Jerusalem; chaired the Academic Affairs Commit- 
tee of the University’s Rothenberg International School; and, 
in the last ten years of his life, was chairman of the Anna 
Sobel Levy Foundation, which supports junior U.S. military 
officers studying Israel. For more than 20 years he wrote a 
weekly column for the Jewish Press that had a large follow- 
ing. Adelson was active as well in the American Numismatic 
Society and did research in medieval economic history and 
political thought. Among his achievements was the discov- 
ery, by analyzing the movement of coins, that there had been 
trade between the eastern and western halves of the Byzan- 
tine Empire. Adelson’s books include: Light Weight Solidi and 
Byzantine Trade during the Sixth and Seventh Centuries (1957); 
The American Numismatic Society 1858-1958 (1958); and Me- 


dieval Commerce (1962). 
[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


ADELSTEIN-ROZEANU, ANGELICA (1921-2006), Roma- 
nian table tennis player; considered the greatest female table 
tennis player in history, winning 18 world titles, including six 
straight singles championships from 1950 to 1955. Born in Bu- 
charest, Romania, Adelstein-Rozeanu was the first Romanian 
woman to win a world title in any sport. She began playing at 
the age of nine and won her first title in competitive play at the 
age of 12. She won the Romanian National Women’s Cham- 
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pionship in 1936 at age 15 and won it every year until 1957 ex- 
cluding the war years. In addition to her run of individual 
world titles, she picked up seven gold medals in women’s and 
mixed doubles between 1950 and 1956 and helped Romania 
win the team championship in 1950, 1951, 1953, 1955, and 1956. 
Adelstein-Rozeanu served as president of the Romanian Ta- 
ble Tennis Commission from 1950 to 1960, and in 1954 was 
awarded the Merited Master of Sport, the highest sports dis- 
tinction in Romania. She also received four Order of Work 
honors from her government. Adelstein-Rozeanu moved to 
Israel in 1960, where she won the Maccabiah Games Table 
Tennis Championship in 1961 and the Israeli national cham- 
pionship in 1960-1962. 

[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 


ADEN, port and city in S.W. Arabia, now part of the Federa- 
tion of South Arabia, possibly identical with the Eden referred 
to in Ezekiel 27:23. Aden had a medieval Jewish community of 
great importance for the history of Jewish letters. It reached 
its peak during the 12" century. About 150 letters and docu- 
ments written in, sent to, or concerning Aden were found in 
the Cairo Genizah. In addition, Yemenite Jews of that period 
communicated with other Jewish communities via Aden. By 
the end of the 11 century there was a “representative of the 
merchants” in Aden, Abu Ali Hasan (Heb. Japheth) ibn Bun- 
dar (probably a name of Persian origin). He bore the Hebrew 
title sar ha-kehillot (“chief of the congregations”), which in- 
dicates that he was head of the Jewish communities of both 
Aden and *Yemen. His son, *Madmiin, was “nagid of the Land 
of Yemen?” 

In addition to business and family ties, there were com- 
munal and religious relations between the Jews of Aden and 
practically all the Jewish communities of the Islamic empire. 
“Aden and India” formed one juridical diocese: the Jewish 
merchants and craftsmen of about 20 different ports of India 
and Ceylon were under the jurisdiction of the rabbinical court 
of Aden. In Yemen itself the authority of the court of Aden 
extended as far as Sa‘da, the northernmost important Jewish 
community of the country. In turn, the rabbinical court of 
Aden regarded itself subordinate to that of the Egyptian cap- 
ital, which had been instituted by the head of the Palestinian 
academy. In a letter addressed in 1153 to Old Cairo, the rabbis 
of Aden describe themselves as authorized by their exilarch 
and their nagid, but add that they acknowledge their “masters 
in Egypt” as an authority higher than themselves (see Strauss 
(Ashtor), in Zion, 4 (1939), 226, 231). 


Conflict of Religious Authority 

Because of relations with both Iraq and Palestine-Egypt, the 
Jewish community of Aden was drawn into the rivalry be- 
tween the respective Jewish authorities. The dissensions of the 
Old Cairo community were transmitted to Aden, where they 
erupted in the spring of 1134. On the Sabbath before Passover 
that year, a scholarly Jew from Sa‘da was asked to lead the com- 
munity in prayer. Following his home custom and the written 
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instructions of the nagid Madmin, he mentioned both the ex- 
ilarch and the Palestinian gaon in his sermon. However, the 
Old Cairo opponents of Mazli’ah, who happened to be pres- 
ent, objected; and a cousin of the exilarch, recognized as his 
representative, forced the scholar from Sa‘da to recant his er- 
ror publicly. After Passover the merchants from North Africa 
and Egypt who went to Aden - most of them ardent followers 
of the Palestinian gaon - gathered around Halfon b. Nethanel 
Dimyati, known in Hebrew literature as an intimate friend of 
the poet Judah Halevi. The followers of Mazli’ah even threat- 
ened to apply to the Fatimid authorities to settle the dispute, 
but did not carry out the threat. 

It is known that at the end of the 11 or the beginning 
of the 12"* century the Jews of Aden contributed regularly to 
the upkeep of the academies of Iraq (see Goitein, in Tarbiz, 
31 (1961/62), 363). Madman and other well-to-do merchants 
of Aden also sent regular contributions consisting partly of 
money and partly of precious Oriental spices and clothes to 
the gaon and members of the rabbinical court in Old Cairo. 

The Jews of Aden and Yemen submitted religious que- 
ries to the scholars of Egypt even before the time of Maimo- 
nides. For example, Madman once sent gaon Mazli’ah a set of 
translucent Chinese porcelain accompanied by the religious 
query, often repeated in later sources, whether china should 
be regarded ritually as glass or pottery. Isaac b. Samuel ha- 
Sephardi, one of the two chief judges of Old Cairo between 
1095-1127, sent responsa to Yemen, which, like Maimonides’ 
letters to Yemen, were certainly sent via Aden. (See the article 
on *nagid for the later negidim of Aden and Yemen.) 

The Aden tradition of contributing to the academies 
of Iraq and Palestine was extended to that of *Maimonides. 
A very large donation for it is indicated in a letter sent from 
Aden. Abraham, Maimonides’ son and successor, answered 
queries addressed to him by the scholars of Aden. 


Adani and Yemenite Jews 

The impressive number of chiefs of congregations and negi- 
dim of Aden in the 11" and 12" centuries and later may be 
misleading: these notables did not exercise authority over 
the Jews of Yemen throughout the whole period. Despite the 
close connection between the Jews of Aden and those of in- 
ner Yemen, there were tangible differences between them, 
and they were referred to as “Adani” and “Yemeni,” respec- 
tively, when traveling abroad. In the 12" century Adanis were 
found in Egypt and as far west as Mamsa in Morocco (cf. DIT, 
no. 109 (= manuscript Cambridge, T.-s., 12. 1905), Yosef al- 
‘Adani al-Mamsawi). 

There were also Karaites in Aden. They tried to gain ad- 
herents to their beliefs, and the poems of Abraham Yiju in 
honor of Madmin b. Japheth credit him with crushing their 
efforts. Disputations with Karaites are reflected in Yemenite 
writings of that period. 


The Importance of Aden for Hebrew Literature 
The Jews of Aden were ardent collectors of books. Madmtn b. 
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David in his letter of July 1202 asked to have the medical trea- 
tises of Maimonides and other useful books sent to him; he 
specifically requested copies written on good paper and in a 
clear hand. The Jews of Aden were such avid bibliophiles that 
the Egyptian India traveler Halfon b. Nethanel went there for 
books that he could not get elsewhere (DIT, no. 246). Many 
of the most important literary creations written in Hebrew, 
such as the poems of Judah Halevi and Moses ibn Ezra, have 
been preserved in manuscripts found in Yemen. The Midrash 
ha-Gadol of David *Adani shows that he possessed an excep- 
tionally rich, specialized library, containing works that have 
not yet been found in their entirety elsewhere. 

Most of the letters from Aden, consisting predominantly 
of business correspondence, are in Arabic, which was in those 
days the lingua franca of commerce throughout the Islamic 
world and beyond. However, the often very long Hebrew po- 
ems appended to these letters, as well as the personal letters 
written in Hebrew, prove that their writers were well versed 
in Hebrew literature and inclined toward the midrashic style 
and the piyyut. 


Jewish Tombstones 

A great many tombstones with Hebrew inscriptions were 
found in Aden. Some are preserved in the British Museum 
and many more in museums in Aden, but most of them have 
become known through rubbings and photographs made of 
tombs still in situ. The oldest inscriptions are from the 12 
century; and those referring to persons mentioned also in the 
genizah documents are of particular interest. There are others 
from the 13 and 14‘ centuries and a great number from the 
16'" through the 18". The wording in the older inscriptions is 
extremely modest and concise, while the later ones are occa- 
sionally more elaborate. In the tombstones of women, asa rule, 
the names of their fathers, but not those of their husbands, are 
indicated, even when the woman concerned was described as 
an ishah hashuvah (“an important lady”). (The comprehensive 
study of the subject by H.P. Chajes in the Sitzungsberichte of 
the Viennese Academy of Sciences, 147 (1904), no. 3, was com- 
plemented by additional material published by I. Ben-Zvi, in 
Tarbiz, 22 (1952/53), 198 ff.; E. Subar, in JQR, 49 (1959), 301 ff; 
S.A. Birnbaum, in jss, 6 (1961), 95ff.; and by the critical sur- 
vey by S.D. Goitein, in Jss, 7 (1962), 81-84.). 

Aden remained a busy port and its Jewish community 
prospered well into the 16" century. Despite a decline in Jew- 
ish participation in the India trade, Jewish Mediterranean 
merchants continued to frequent Aden, and scholars called 
Adani and known to have lived in Aden made consider- 
able contributions. The replacement of a local dynasty by the 
Ottoman Turks in 1538 did not adversely affect the fortunes 
of the Jews of Aden. A Muslim book of legal opinions from 
the beginning of the Ottoman period gives the number of 
Jewish male taxpayers as 7,000. Since taxes customarily were 
paid for boys at the age of nine approximately, this number of 
taxpayers indicates the existence of about 3,000 Jewish fami- 
lies in Aden. In the 18" century, when the India trade was at 
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its lowest ebb and the tribal sultan of Lahj ruled it, Aden fell 
untouiier decay: [Shelomo Dov Goitein] 
Modern Period 
A new chapter in the history of Aden Jewry, as part of the po- 
litical and economic changes in Aden itself, began with the 
conquest of the port and city from the Sultan of Lahj by the 
British captain $.B. Haines in 1839, supposedly in response 
to the aggressive action of the sultan against a British ship 
anchored next to Aden. In fact, the conquest of the port was 
intended to assure a safe place to anchor and fuel for British 
ships arriving from the Mediterranean basin via the Red Sea 
and Aden on their way to India. In 1839 the population of 
Aden was only 600, 250 of them Jewish and 50 Banyans (In- 
dians). Soon after the British had occupied Aden, the gov- 
ernor abrogated the Jews’ status as a protected community 
(*dhimmi) and restored discriminatory laws in accordance 
with Islamic tradition (Ghiydr). This was done despite the 
sultan’s explicit orders. Haines’ reports describe the delighted 
reaction of the Jews to the British conquest as do the later ac- 
counts of the Jewish sources: Y. Sappir, S.D. Karasso, and M. 
ha-Adani. As a result of the occupation, the economic devel- 
opment of Aden took wing, especially after the opening of the 
Suez Canal in 1869. As a consequence, a profound transforma- 
tion occurred in the economic structure of Aden’s Jewry from 
traditional handcrafts to various kinds of commerce. Particu- 
larly prominent was the Moses (Messa) family, whose head, 
Menahem Moses (d. 1864), was the president of the commu- 
nity. This family became very wealthy, especially as suppliers 
to the British army and its administration in Aden, which 
trusted the Jewish merchants more than the Muslim ones. The 
Moses family continued to be the social and economic leaders 
of Aden Jewry in the next two generations, particularly Mena- 
hem Moses’ son, Banin (d. 1922), who succeeded his father as 
the head of the family and president of the community. 

Because of the equal rights enjoyed by the Jews and the 
access to the outside world, Aden became attractive to Ye- 
menite Jews. Many Jews emigrated to Aden as refugees escap- 
ing Yemen and the deteriorating political situation that par- 
ticularly affected Jews and merchants. Jewish ship passengers 
and emissaries stopped at Aden and some decided to settle 
there. The number of Jews in Aden in 1860 was 1,500 and, by 
1945, 4,500 Jews inhabited the city. In this way the Aden com- 
munity took on a somewhat “international” character some- 
what different from that of Yemen Jewry. Aden became the 
entry port to Yemen. Leaders of the local community, such as 
Moses Hanoch ha-Levi from the Caucasus and Banin Moses 
looked out for the well-being of Yemenite Jews and the refu- 
gees passing through Aden on their way to Erez Israel. Banin 
Moses even supported educational and outreach institutions 
of various Diaspora communities in Jerusalem and many of 
the emissaries from Erez Israel used to apply to him for con- 
tributions. 

The profound political and economic changes did not 
result in social and cultural change. The Moses family, and 
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especially Banin Moses, who held the economic reins of the 
community, virtually controlled single-handedly the social 
and religious administration of the community. He stymied 
all innovation, such as the establishment of modern schools 
and cooperation with the Zionist movement. Asa result, a pro- 
fessional class of Jews did not come into being in Aden. Only 
after the death in 1924 of Judah Moses, the third family presi- 
dent, did a new family president, Selim (1924-38), another son 
of Menahem Moses, establish a modern educational system 
for girls and boys and strengthen the connections with the 
Zionist movement in Erez Israel. His partner in these activi- 
ties was Mahalal *Adani. In this way the young generation - 
women as well as men - acquired a modern Zionist Hebrew 
education; however, none continued on to higher education. 
Neither did the small Hebrew printing press established in 
Aden in 1891 become a milestone in the cultural development 
of the community, as only a small number of religious books 
were printed there for the needs of religious life: various li- 
turgical books and rules for ritual slaughter. 

The abrogation of the status of the Jews as a protected 
community led to a deterioration in relations with the Mus- 
lim majority, heightened by the conflict with the Arabs in Erez 
Israel. Even though the Jewish community in Aden grew in 
numbers, the growth of the Muslim community was incom- 
parably larger. As opposed to their relative size at the start 
of the British occupation in 1839, when they constituted ap- 
proximately half the population, at this stage they became just 
a small religious minority. Apart from individual Muslim at- 
tacks against Jews, a large-scale attack on the Jewish quarter 
occurred in 1932 and continued for a few days. The Jewish 
stores were pillaged, many Jews were beaten, and the “Farhi” 
synagogue was desecrated. The British police showed its indif- 
ference by doing little to punish the attackers. Following these 
incidents, Aden Jewry no longer felt safe and immigration to 
Erez Israel became an alternative. Simultaneously, the Islamic 
nationalist movement began to develop in Aden, seeking to 
end the British occupation. The situation of the Jews further 
deteriorated after the riots in Erez Israel in 1936-39. However, 
Yemenite and Aden Jews faced difficulties in immigrating to 
Israel because of British Mandate policy, which limited the 
number of certificates to Palestine. 

In contrast to the declining political and economic situ- 
ation, educational and social activities increased among the 
young generation in Aden thanks to the numerous emissar- 
ies arriving from Erez Israel. These emissaries included Ye- 
menite and Aden Jews who had already moved to Israel such 
as Yosef ben David, Ovadia Tuvia, Binyamin Ratzabi, and Shi- 
mon Shaer (Avizemer). These activities were not approved of 
by the traditional Jewish religious authorities, which caused 
tension between them and the younger rebellious generation. 
But social change was nipped in the bud as Arab violence was 
stepped up following the uN decision to establish a Jewish 
state in Palestine. In the new pogroms, which continued for 
three days with no British intervention, nearly a hundred Jews 
were killed in Aden and the nearby city of Sheikh “Uthman. 
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Others were injured, two Jewish schools were burned down, 
and most Jewish stores and small businesses were pillaged. 
The Jewish community lost all at once its economic under- 
pinning and its faith in the British government. An investigat- 
ing committee initiated by the British government did little 
to improve the financial and mental state of the Jews. Most 
of them preferred to immigrate to Israel with the founding 
of the Jewish state. Out of a population of 4,500, only 1,100 
remained in 1946. In the mid-1950s, 830 lived there, a small 
minority among the 135,000 members of the Muslim commu- 
nity. The number of Jews diminished further in the course of 
the following years when their political situation worsened 
due to the tension between Israel and the Arab states and the 
radicalism of the Islamic nationalist Arab movement in Aden 
and its struggle against the British occupation. The 1958 inci- 
dents are an example of this trend: Jews were attacked in their 
synagogues, cars were destroyed, and an attempt was made 
to burn the Jewish school. With Britain’s departure after the 
Six-Day War in June 1967, many of the Jews who still lived in 
Aden left. In the following November an independent state 
was established in Aden. The remnants of the Jewish com- 
munity arrived partly in Israel and partly in London, leaving 
their belongings and institutions behind them. The Jews who 
immigrated to London as British citizens joined the members 
of the community who had moved there several years earlier. 
This strengthened the Aden community in London, which 


still retains its religious traditions. 
[Yosef Tobi (24 ed.)] 


Folklore 

The folklore of the Jews of Aden was strongly influenced and 
dominated by that of the Jews of *Yemen. This was especially 
evident in their narrative lore. Among the unrelated local cus- 
toms: The fallit (“mandil”) was worn with green silk edges; a 
goat was slaughtered and placed under the bed of a mother in 
childbirth; on the first day of the seven-day wedding celebra- 
tion a heifer was slaughtered. These animal sacrifices were also 
practiced by neighboring non-Jewish tribes, and it is doubtful 
whether they stem directly from ancient Jewish traditions. 


[Dov Noy] 
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ADENAUER, KONRAD 


°ADENAUER, KONRAD (1876-1967), first chancellor of the 
postwar German Federal Republic. Son of a Catholic official 
in the Cologne law courts, Adenauer was elected in 1906 to 
the city council of Cologne on behalf of the Center (Catholic) 
Party, and in 1917 became mayor of the city, a post which he 
held until he was dismissed by the Nazis in March 1933. Jew- 
ish friends helped him financially during the Nazi period. Ad- 
enauer was twice arrested by the Gestapo and escaped from a 
Nazi prison shortly before the Rhineland was occupied by the 
Allies. In 1949 Adenauer emerged as leader of the new party, 
the Christian Democratic Union, and was elected chancellor 
of the Federal Republic. He was instrumental in gaining its full 
sovereignty in 1955. Prompted not only by political motives but 
also by his own deep feelings, Adenauer tried to open lines of 
communication with the Jewish people and the State of Israel. 
His offer of financial assistance coincided with the initiative 
of the Israel government and of Jewish organizations which, 
immediately after the war, demanded restitution and compen- 
sation from the Allies and later from both the East and West 
German governments. In 1952, after the *Reparation Agree- 
ments with Israel and the Jewish organizations were signed in 
Luxembourg, Adenauer proposed to establish full diplomatic 
relations with Israel, but was refused. Despite the opposition 
to the financial commitment in reparations and compensa- 
tion by influential groups both in his own party and outside, 
Adenauer realized both its moral importance and its political 
advantage for Germany. In 1960 he met with the Israeli prime 
minister David *Ben-Gurion in New York and promised to 
continue financial aid to Israel after the end of the reparation 
commitment. Later, he declared himself ready to supply arms 
to Israel. He changed his mind on the establishment of diplo- 
matic relations, however, because he feared that it might re- 
sult in Arab recognition of East Germany. (See Israel Relations 
with *Germany.) In 1966, three years after his resignation from 
the post of chancellor, Adenauer visited Israel as a guest of the 
Israeli government. He devoted a chapter in his memoirs (Er- 
innerungen, 3 vols., 1965-67; in English Memoirs, 1, 1966) to 
his relationship with Israel and with world Jewry. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.P. Schwarz, Adenauer (1986-91); H. 
Koehler, Adenauer, Eine politische Biographie (1997); Y.A. Jelinek, in: 
Orient, 43 (2002), 4157. 

[Shlomo Aronson] 


ADENI, SOLOMON BAR JOSHUA (1567-1625?), commen- 
tator on the Mishnah. In 1571 he immigrated with his father, 
a hakham in Sarva, Yemen, and his family to Safed, where 
he studied under David Amarillo. In 1577-78 Adeni’s father 
moved to Jerusalem. After his father’s death (1582) Adeni, then 
in difficult circumstances, was cared for and supported by R. 
Moses b. Jacob Alhami. Alhami continued, until his death, to 
support Solomon, who arranged Adeni’s marriage in 1590. In 
about 1582 Adeni entered the yeshivah of the kabbalist Hayyim 
*Vital, but later studied under others as well, among them 
Bezalel *Ashkenazi, who came to Jerusalem. Studying in seclu- 
sion, he wrote annotations in the margins of the Mishnah, and 
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as these increased, he abbreviated them. It was apparently after 
the death of Bezalel Ashkenazi that Adeni settled in Hebron, 
where he earned a meager living as a schoolteacher. His wife, 
daughter, and two sons died in 1600, apparently from a plague. 
His eight children from a second marriage all died in child- 
hood from epidemics and diseases. 

Adeni’s commentary on the Mishnah, Melekhet She- 
lomo, was intended to encompass the entire Torah, explain 
the Talmuds, and to concentrate their commentaries and 
halakhic discussions in one place. The importance of the work 
is twofold: (1) to determine the clearest text of the Mishnah; 
and (2) to explain the Mishnah according to primary sources 
by his own method. 

Adeni made use of many manuscripts of the Mishnah 
and the foremost rabbinic authorities then available in Erez 
Israel. Adeni’s method is remarkably accurate. He checked 
his quotations from primary sources. If the original text was 
not available, he noted from whom he copied his citation. 
His commentaries are the closest to the literal meaning of the 
Mishnah. He comments on the biographies of rabbis and he 
illustrates the orders Zera’im and Tohorot with many illustra- 
tions, and corrects the classical mishnaic commentators. He 
opened his comments with the words “the compiler states” and 
when he differed with a scholar, he modestly wrote, “And to 
me, a layman, it seems my humble opinion....” 

Because of these attributes his work became an indis- 
pensable commentary for study of the Mishnah. In addition, it 
is an important source for philologists. Yom Tov Heller’s com- 
mentary on the Mishnah, Tosafot Yom Tov (Prague, 1585-87) 
appeared after Adeni had finished his work. However, praising 
Heller's work highly, Adeni included selections from it when 
his book was published. Despite its importance the commen- 
tary was printed for the first time only in 1905. Adeni also pro- 
duced some of Bezalel Ashkenazi’s glosses and commentar- 
ies on the Mishnah and the Talmud in a work called Binyan 
Shelomo le-Hokhmat Bezalel. 

Another work equally important, but less famous because 
it was lost in manuscript, is Divrei Emet, glosses on the Bible. 
H.J.D. *Azulai saw this manuscript in Jerusalem and used it 
extensively in his work on the Bible, Homat Anakh. 

Little is known about Adeni’s later life. The last informa- 
tion about him dates from 1625. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, 1 (1878), 120, no. 573 2 (1878), 20, no. 
7; A. Marx, in: JQR, 2 (1911/12), 266-70; Epstein, Mishnah, 2 (1948), 
1290; E.Z. Melamed, in: Sinai, 44 (1959), 346-63; M. Benayahu, ibid., 
30 (1952), 66-68; idem, Rabbi H.Y.D. Azulai (1959), 134. 


ADERCA, FELIX (Froim Zeilig; 1891-1962), Romanian nov- 
elist and journalist. Born in Puiesti (near Vaslui) and educated 
in Craiova, Aderca made his literary debut with volumes of 
poetry. The titles of the first two reflect his early preoccupa- 
tion with feeling and harmony: Motive si simfonii (“Motifs and 
Symphonies,’ 1910) and Fragmente si romante (“Fragments 
and Romances,” 1912). Then came the cold, cerebral period of 
Reverii sculptate (“Sculptured Reveries,’ 1912) and Prin lentile 
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negre (“Through Black Lenses,” 1912), finally emerging into 
the sensuality of Stihuri venerice (“Erotic Poems,’ 1915). Eroti- 
cism was to become the keynote of Aderca’s first novels. Moar- 
tea unei republici rosii (“The Death of a Red Republic,” 1924) 
gave expression to his deep humanitarianism and pacificism. 
The reconstruction of the tragic atmosphere in Romania in 
World War 1 in 1916 represents not only Aderca’s outstanding 
work but is regarded as one of the best war books ever written. 
Two of his novels are distinctly Kafkaesque in form: Aventu- 
rile domnului Ionel Lacusta Termidor (“The Adventures of Mr. 
Jonel Lacusta Termidor,’ 1932) and Revolte. The latter, written 
in 1938 but only published in 1945, is a series of sketches lam- 
pooning legal procedures. 

Ebullient and argumentative, Aderca was a prolific jour- 
nalist. His interviews with men of ideas, collected in Mdarturia 
unei generatii (“Testimony of a Generation,” 1929), introduced 
a new genre into Romanian literature. In his youth, Aderca 
contributed to various Romanian Jewish publications (Ha- 
Tikvah, Lumea evree, and Adam) and showed some attach- 
ment to Judaism and Zionism. He also published hundreds 
of articles about antisemitism. Aderca translated into Roma- 
nian books dealing with Jewish themes, among them the tril- 
ogy of Sholem Asch. Aderca believed in the idea of symbiosis 
between his Judaism and the Romanian language and culture. 
Persecuted during the Holocaust period (1938-44), he worked 
as a librarian in the Jewish community of Bucharest. He was 
unpopular with the Communist regime after World War 11 
and from 1947 was allowed to publish virtually nothing but 
instructional literature for young people. One of his last works 
was a monograph on Constantin Dobrogeanu-Gherea (1948), 
the Russian-Jewish refugee literary critic and sociologist who 
promoted socialist theories in Romania. Some of Aderca’s lit- 
erary works were republished in the “liberalization” period 
(after 1965), but most of them were republished only after the 
collapse of the Communist regime in Romania (1989). Frag- 
ments of his works were translated into Hebrew in Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Calinescu, Istoria literaturii romane 
(1941), 705-8; T. Teodorescu-Braniste, Oameni si Carti (1923), 71; E. 
Lovinescu, Evolutia Poeziei Lirice (1927), 366-8; C. Baltazar, Scriitor 
si Om (1946), 11-14. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Mirodan, Dictionar 
neconventional, 1 (1986), 25-35, 438-9; M. Aderca, F. Aderca si prob- 
lema evreiasca (1999). 


[Dora Litani-Littman / Lucian-Zeev Herscovici (2"4 ed.)] 


ADIABENE, district in the upper Tigris region. During most 
of the Hellenistic period Adiabene was a vassal kingdom 
within the Parthian Empire. From 36 to 60 c.g. Adiabene was 
ruled by Izates, son of King *Monobaz and Queen *Helena. By 
that time the small kingdom had attained a measure of power 
and influence within the Parthian Empire, and it was Izates 
who restored the deposed Parthian king Artabanus 111 to his 
throne. For this, Izates was granted the extensive territory of 
Nisibis and its surroundings, and proceeded to play an im- 
portant part in the dynastic struggles within Parthia after the 
death of Artabanus 111. 
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Before he became king, both Izates and his mother Hel- 
ena had been converted to Judaism. As a youth, Izates had 
been sent to Charax Spasinu (capital of the kingdom of Cha- 
rakene, between the Tigris and the Euphrates) and it was 
there that he came under the influence of a Jewish merchant 
named *Ananias. At the same time, Helena had been con- 
verted by another Jew, and when Izates returned to Adiabene 
he was determined to complete his own conversion by under- 
going circumcision. Against the wishes of Helena and Ana- 
nias the rite was performed, for Izates had been convinced 
by another Jew, a Galilean named Eleazar, that failure to do 
so would be considered “the greatest offense against the law 
and thereby against God.” This story, as it appears in Jose- 
phus (Ant., 20:34ff.), bears an interesting resemblance to the 
account given in the Midrash (Gen. R. 46:11). Monobaz and 
Izates were sitting and reading the book of Genesis; when 
they came to the verse “ye shall be circumcised,’ they began to 
weep, and secretly had themselves circumcised. “When their 
mother learned of this she went and told their father: ‘A sore 
has broken out on our sons’ flesh, and the physician has or- 
dered circumcision.” The king then gave his consent to what 
had already been performed. 

After their conversion the Adiabenian rulers were quick 
to establish strong ties with the Jews of Palestine. Apprecia- 
tion of their generosity toward the population and the Temple 
is expressed in a variety of talmudic sources. “King Monobaz 
(older brother and successor to Izates) made of gold all the 
handles for the vessels used on the Day of Atonement. His 
mother Helena set a golden candlestick over the door of the 
Sanctuary. He also donated a golden tablet on which the para- 
graph of the Suspected Adulteress was written” (Yoma 3:10; cf. 
Tosef. ibid. 2:3; Tj ibid. 3:8, 41a; TB ibid. 37a-b). Josephus re- 
ports that when Queen Helena visited Jerusalem (c. 46 C.£.) 
the journey greatly benefited the inhabitants, who were suf- 
fering from severe famine. Helena sent her attendants to Al- 
exandria and Cyprus to procure grain and dried figs, which 
were distributed forthwith to the needy. “She left a very great 
name that will be famous forever among all our people for 
her benefaction. When her son Izates learned of the famine, 
he likewise sent a great sum of money to leaders of the Jeru- 
salemites” (Jos., Ant., 20:49 ff.). The Mishnah (Naz. 3:6) con- 
nects Helena’s pilgrimage to Palestine with a Nazarite vow she 
took. With regard to the famine, the Talmud relates that King 
Monobaz dissipated all his treasures and those of his ancestors 
in years of scarcity. When reproached by members of the court 
for squandering his money, Monobaz replied: “My fathers 
stored up below and I am storing up above,’ i-e., in heaven 
(BB 11a; see also Tosef. Pe'ah 4:18; TY ibid. 1:1, 15b). This piety 
is praised in other sources as well. Although there is no need 
to affix a mezuzah to a temporary abode, “the house of King 
Monobaz used to do so when staying at a hostel, merely in 
remembrance of the mezuzah” (Tosef. Meg. 4:30; Men. 32b). 
While in Judea, Helena erected a large sukkah in Lydda for 
the Feast of Tabernacles, and it was frequented by the rabbis 
(Tosef. Suk. 1:1). 
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The allegiance of the Adiabenians to the Jewish State was 
again proved during the Roman War of 66-70 in which the 
royal family took an active part. Josephus comments that “in 
the Jewish ranks the most distinguished for valor were Mono- 
baz and Cenedaeus, kinsmen of Monobaz, king of Adiabene” 
(JJos., Wars, 2:520). 

By the late second century c.£., Judaism must have 
been firmly established in Adiabene. Christianity, which usu- 
ally spread in existing Jewish communities, was accepted in 
Adiabene without difficulty. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., index; selected bibliography in Josephus 
Works (Loeb Classics edition), 9 (1965), 586; see also Neusner, Baby- 
lonia, 1 (1965), 58-64; Schalit, in: ASTI, 4 (1965), 171ff. 


[Isaiah Gafni] 


ADJIMAN, family in Constantinople. Some members held 
important positions at the court of Ottoman sultans in the 18" 
and early 19'" centuries. Some Adjimans were purveyors and 
treasurers of the Janissaries and therefore were called by the 
titles Ocak Bazergani (“Merchant to the Corps”) or Ocak Sar- 
rafi (“Banker to the Corps”). The bazergans must have ranked 
among the most prominent figures in the Istanbul markets, 
conducting large-scale transactions. They were also known 
as philanthropists. 

BARUCH ADJIMAN was the first rich man of the fam- 
ily in Istanbul. He settled in Jerusalem and died there in 
1744. His two sons, Yeshaya Adjiman (d. 1751-2) and Eliya 
Adjiman, remained in Istanbul. His daughter was married to 
David Zonana. 

ELIYA ADJIMAN was one of the wealthiest persons in 
the Jewish community and a philanthropist who helped Rabbi 
Ezra *Malkhi during his visit to Istanbul in 1755. His sons 
were Baruch, Abraham, and David Adjiman. He was ocak 
bazergani in 1770. 

YESHAYA ADJIMAN died in 1751 or 1752 and like his 
brother was one of the wealthiest Jews in Istanbul. His sons 
were Baruch (first mentioned in 1755 and last information 
from 1791/2 or 1803) and Jacob, who is mentioned in the years 
1755 and 1769/70. 

BARUCH ADJIMAN was ocak bazergani from 1766-68 to 
1782. It is not clear if he was the son of Eliya or of Yeshaya, as 
each had sons named Baruch. He was a wealthy man and a 
philanthropist in Istanbul. Jewish and Ottoman sources tell 
about his financial difficulties during the war between the 
Ottoman Empire and Russia (1768-74) and also in 1777. He 
left many debts. There is also a document from the year 1791/2 
in which Baruch, son of Yeshaya Adjiman, signed his name as 
Pakid Erez Israel in Istanbul. 

Another YESHAYA ADJIMAN signed his name as Pakid 
Yerushalayim in Istanbul. There are documents which deal 
with his assistance in 1820 in building a hotel in Jaffa for pil- 
grims to the Jewish festivals. He was the last Jewish ocak ba- 
zergani, serving from c. 1820 until he was executed with Bek- 
hor Isaac *Carmona in 1826. An elegy was written in their 
memory. 
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ABRAHAM ADJIMAN was appointed a member of par- 
liament in Istanbul in 1877-78. He served as the head of the 
Jewish community in Istanbul in 1880 but, following a dispute 
in which he was involved, he ceased to occupy his office. The 
dispute was between Adjiman and Nissim bar Nathan, who 
declared that Adjiman had wished to do harm to the rabbis, 
wishing to control the meat tax, which the rabbis opposed. In 
response Adjiman did not pay the chief rabbi his salary. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Franco, Essai sur l’histoire des Israélites de 
l Empire Ottoman (1897), 134; A. Galanté, Histoire des Juifs d’'Istanbul, 
2 (1942), 58; Yehudei ha-Mizrah be Erez Yisrael, 2 (1938), 28-29; Ben- 
Zvi, Erez Yisrael, 677. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rosanes, Togarmah, 5, 
141-43, 416-17; Yaari, Sheluhei, 663; H. Kayali, in: A. Levy (ed.), The 
Jews of the Ottoman Empire (1994), 509-17; A. Levy, in: ibid., 427-28; 
idem, in: M. Rozen (ed.), Yemei ha-Sahar (1994), 257-61. 


[Abraham Haim / Leah Bornstein-Makovetsky (274 ed.)] 


ADLER, family originally from *Frankfurt. There are different 
theories as to the origin of the family name. According to one, 
the early members of the family lived in a house bearing the 
sign of an eagle (Ger. Adler). The main branch, whose mem- 
bers were kohanim, i.e., of priestly stock, traced its descent to 
Simeon Kayyara (see *Halakhot Gedolot), the presumed author 
of the Yalkut Shimoni. The first outstanding member of the 
family was the kabbalist Nathan B. Simeon “Adler (1741-1800), 
whose pedigree may be traced back to an earlier Nathan 
Adler of the beginning of the 18 century. MARCUS (MOR- 
DECHAI; d. 1843), served as dayyan in Frankfurt and subse- 
quently for 25 years as rabbi of Hanover. He had six children, 
most noted of whom was Nathan Marcus *Adler (1803-1890) 
who became the chief rabbi of the Ashkenazi congregations 
of Great Britain in 1848. He was succeeded by his second son, 
Hermann Naphtali *Adler (1839-1911). Nathan Marcus’ el- 
dest son, MARCUS NATHAN ADLER (1837-1911), mathemati- 
cian and educator, was active in England in Jewish commu- 
nal life and published a critical edition and translation of the 
Travels of Benjamin of Tudela (1907, reprinted 1964); a half- 
brother Elkan Nathan *Adler (1861-1946), Nathan’s youngest 
son, was an outstanding Hebrew bibliophile. Marcus Nathan's 
sOn HERBERT MARCUS (b. 1876), a lawyer, was director of 
Jewish education in London. Hermann’s daughter NETTIE 
(1869-1950), a social worker and educator, wrote articles on 
child welfare. 

A second Adler family, unconnected with the Frankfurt 
family (above), originated in Worms. The first known, 1sA AC 
ADLER (d. 1823), served as rabbi in Worms from 1810. One of 
his sons, Samuel *Adler (1809-1891), was rabbi in New York. 
Samuel's son, Felix *Adler (1851-1933), was founder of the 
*Ethical Culture movement. 


[Cecil Roth] 


ADLER, US. theatrical family. The founder was JACOB ADLER 
(1855-1926), one of the leading Jewish actor-managers of his 
time, and a reformer of the early Yiddish theater. Born in 
Odessa, he first acted with amateurs, and in 1879 joined one 
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of Abraham *Goldfaden’s touring companies. Good looks as- 
sured him early success in young-lover roles and he continued 
touring until the Czarist prohibition of Yiddish theater in 1883 
forced him to leave Russia. In London, he appeared with his 
second wife, Dinah Lipna, in melodramas and in Gutzkow’s 
Uriel Acosta. Success brought him invitations from New York, 
but he remained in London until disaster struck the Jewish 
Theater at the Prince's Club in January 1887 when a false cry of 
“Fire” caused a stampede and the death of 17 people. Arriving 
in the U.S., he found himself crowded out of New York and he 
could play only in Chicago. He returned to Europe on a tour 
which included Warsaw, Lodz, Lemberg, and London, and 
which made his reputation as a dynamic actor of striking per- 
sonality. Returning to New York in 1890, he opened at Poole’s 
Theater with a play that failed, but he quickly followed it with 
Moshele Soldat (“Soldier Moshele”) which was an immediate 
success and made him an idol of the Yiddish theater. 

As an actor, Adler was often criticized as stagy, but he 
could always captivate an audience and he displayed remark- 
able power in heroic roles. He was dissatisfied with the melo- 
dramas and operettas then in vogue, and looked for plays 
that gave him dramatic scope. He found them in the work 
of Jacob *Gordin, a serious writer whose plays other actors 
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had rejected. The two produced Gordin’s Siberia (1891) and 
inaugurated what has been called the “golden epoch” of the 
Yiddish theater. They followed this success with Gordin's The 
Great Socialist, Der Yidisher King Lear, and Der Vilder Mensh. 
In these productions, Adler achieved a triumph which was 
capped by his appearance as Shylock in Shakespeare's The 
Merchant of Venice, 1893, playing in Yiddish while the rest of 
the cast played in English. 

In ensuing years, Adler controlled various theaters such 
as The People’s and the Grand, where his children often per- 
formed with him. He interspersed serious plays with melo- 
dramas. After World War 1, now almost a legendary figure, he 
went on brief tours, appeared in the film Michael Strogoff, and 
was portrayed in a Broadway play, Cafe Crown, which satirized 
his flamboyant way of life and his large family. Illness made 
his later appearances infrequent, but he never lost his glam- 
our for the Jewish public. His memoirs, serialized in Yiddish 
in Die Varheit, mostly between 1916 and 1919, appeared for 
the first time in English in 1999 as A Life on the Stage. In it he 
describes his tempestuous actor’s life in the Ukraine and the 
pogroms he barely escaped. 

SARA ADLER (LEVITSKY; C. 1858-1953), Adler’s third 
wife, played opposite her husband and became associated 
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with his pioneering work. She appeared in hundreds of plays, 
most notably as Katusha Maslova in Gordin’s adaptation of 
Leo Tolstoy's Resurrection, which established her reputation 
as a great star of the Yiddish stage. Her autobiography, My 
Life, was serialized in the Yiddish daily Forward (New York, 
1937-39). 

CELIA (1889-1979), daughter of Jacob Adler and Di- 
nah Lipna, appeared at the age of nine with her father in Der 
Yidisher King Lear. In 1919 she joined Maurice *Schwartz’s 
Yiddish Art Theater, directed her own repertory company, 
1925-1926, with Samuel Goldenberg, and in 1937 appeared in 
the Yiddish film, Vu iz Mayn Kind? Of the children of Jacob 
and Sara Adler, FRANCES (1892-1964) toured America in 
Yiddish repertory. JULIA (1899-1995) played Jessica to her 
father’s Shylock, following this with roles in Jacob Gordin’s 
plays. Stella *Adler (1902-1992) acted on the English-speaking 
stage and became a founding member of the New York Group 
Theater and a renowned acting teacher. LUTHER (1903-1985) 
was a noted actor on the New York and London stage and in 
motion pictures. His successes included Ben Hecht’s drama 
of Israel A Flag is Born, Clifford Odets’ Golden Boy, and Ar- 
thur Miller's A View From the Bridge. He also played Tevye 
in Fiddler on the Roof, the musical based on stories by *Sha- 
lom Aleichem. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Gorin, Geshikhte fun Yidishen Teater, 1 
(1918); L. Kobrin, Erinerungenfun a Yidishen Dramaturg, 2 (1925). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Rosenfeld, Bright Star of Exile: Jacob Adler 
and the Yiddish Theater (1977, 19887). 


ADLER, ALEXANDRE (1950-_), French historian and jour- 
nalist. After completing his studies in history, he specialized 
in the former Soviet Union and the Middle East and quickly 
became one of the most eminent French experts in geopoli- 
tics. A professor in higher military education on behalf of the 
French Ministry of Defense, Adler is mainly known for his 
contributions to newspapers, news magazines, and radio and 
television. He was the editorial director of the weekly Cour- 
rier International and a regular columnist for the conservative 
daily Le Figaro. In addition, he helped found Proche-Orient 
Info, a website devoted to Middle East affairs and committed 
to the fight against new forms of racism and antisemitism, 
and was appointed adviser to the chairman of the Represen- 
tative Council of Jewish Institutions of France (criF). Adler 
published several books, among them Jai vu finir le monde 
ancien (2002), an essay on the consequences of the terror at- 
tacks on the World Trade Center, and LOdyssée Américaine 
(2004), a reflection on the evolution of American behavior in 
international affairs. 


[Dror Franck Sullaper (274 ed.)] 


ADLER, ALFRED (1870-1937), Austrian psychiatrist. He was 
the founder of individual psychology, a theory of personality 
and method of psychotherapy based on the concepts of unity, 
self-determination, and future-orientation of man. His views 
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were opposed to the elementaristic and mechanistic views of 
man which prevailed at that time. Born in Vienna, Adler quali- 
fied at the university there in 1895. After his marriage he ad- 
opted Protestantism, a small minority denomination in Aus- 
tria at that time, considering it the most liberal religion. Adler's 
theories were set forth in such a manner as to be understand- 
able and useful to a wide audience, including especially teach- 
ers and counselors. He himself established many child-guid- 
ance clinics. In 1902 Freud invited Adler to participate in his 
discussion group which had weekly meetings in Vienna. In 
1910 Adler was elected the president of the Vienna Psycho- 
analytic Society, which grew out of the informal discussion 
group. In 1911 he resigned from the society as a consequence of 
his new theoretical views and established his own society and 
journal. From 1926 on Adler visited the United States regularly 
and eventually settled in New York where he was professor of 
medical psychology at the Long Island Medical College. He 
died while on a lecture tour in Scotland. 

Primary in Adler’s system is the conception that the or- 
ganism, growing from a single cell, remains biologically and 
psychologically a unit. All partial processes such as drives, 
perception, memory, and dreaming are subordinated to the 
whole. Adler called this unitary process the individual’s style 
of life. A unitary concept of man requires one overall motivat- 
ing force. For Adler it is a striving to overcome and compen- 
sate for inferiorities directed toward a goal of superiority or 
success, which the individual creates quite uniquely. Though 
the goal may take on strange forms, it always includes main- 
tenance of self-esteem. The individual, however, cannot be 
considered apart from society. The three important life prob- 
lems, occupational, social, and sexual, are all actually social 
and require a well developed “social interest” for a successful 
solution. Thus the individual's goals will include social useful- 
ness corresponding to the ideals of the community. Neurotic, 
psychotic, sociopathic, addictive, suicidal, and sexually devi- 
ant personalities are all failures in life because of an under- 
developed social interest and strong inferiority feelings. The 
role of the psychotherapist is to raise the patient's self-esteem 
through encouragement, illuminate his mistakes in lifestyle, 
and strengthen his social interest. In this way a cognitive reor- 
ganization is produced and the patient directed toward more 
socially useful behavior. Birth order (among siblings), dreams, 
and early recollections are used by the therapist in diagnosing 
the patient's lifestyle. 

Interest in Adler’s psychology increased with the gain in 
the humanistic conception of man, which he pioneered. Ad- 
lerian societies exist in numerous European countries, in the 
United States, where the Journal of Individual Psychology is 
published, and in Israel. A government supported Adlerian 
institute was established in Tel Aviv to train school psycholo- 
gists, counselors, and teachers. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. and R. Ansbacher (eds.), Individual Psy- 
chology of Alfred Adler; A Systematic Presentation in Selections from 
his Writings (1956; paperback, 1964), including extensive bibliogra- 
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phies and indices. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Weiss-Rosmarin, in: 
Individual Psychology, 46 (1990), 108-18. 
[Heinz L. Ansbacher] 


ADLER, CHARLES (1899-1980), U.S engineer and inventor. 
A life-long resident of Baltimore, Maryland, Adler began his 
career as an inventor at 14, receiving a patent on an electric 
automotive brake. After attending Johns Hopkins University, 
he served briefly in the army during World War 1 and in 1919 
became associated with the Maryland and Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. In 1928 he developed and installed the first traffic-actu- 
ated signal light (actuated by the sound ofa car horn). In 1937 
he became a consultant to the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
continuing to invent safety and signal devices for automobiles, 
trains, and aircraft. He was granted over 60 U.S. patents for 
devices in general use. He was a member of the Maryland Traf- 
fic Safety Commission from 1952 until his death. 


[Bracha Rager (274 ed.)] 


ADLER, CYRUS (1863-1940), U.S. Jewish scholar and pub- 
lic worker. Adler was born in Van Buren, Arkansas, son of a 
cotton planter. In 1867, upon his father’s death, Adler and his 
family moved to Philadelphia, where they lived with Mrs. 
Adler’s brother, David Sulzberger. They were members of the 
Sephardi Congregation Mikveh Israel, and its atmosphere, 
together with the influence of Adler’s uncle and his cousin, 
Mayer *Sulzberger, did much to shape Cyrus Adler's religious 
traditionalism and devotion to scholarship. Graduating from 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1883, Adler thereafter stud- 
ied Assyriology under Paul *Haupt at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. He taught Semitics at the university, becoming assistant 
professor in 1890. Meanwhile, he had joined the Smithsonian 
Institution, and became librarian there in 1892. Two years be- 
fore, he had been sent to the Orient as special commissioner 
of the Columbian Exposition. 

Adler took part in the founding of the *Jewish Publica- 
tion Society of America (1888), serving as chairman of its vari- 
ous committees throughout his life. He was responsible for the 
establishment of the Society’s Hebrew press. Adler was also 
a founder of the ‘American Jewish Historical Society (1892), 
and its president for more than 20 years. He edited the first 
seven volumes of the American Jewish Yearbook (1899-1905; 
the last two vols. with H. Szold) and was a departmental edi- 
tor of The Jewish Encyclopedia (1901-06). 

Adler played an active role in reorganizing the *Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America under the presidency of 
Solomon *Schechter. He was president of the Board of Trust- 
ees from 1902 to 1905, dividing his time between the Seminary 
and the Smithsonian. When Schechter died, he became act- 
ing president (1915), taking office permanently in 1924. Adler 
maintained the academic standards set by Schechter, and was 
responsible for erecting the Seminary’s new buildings. He was 
one of the founders of the *United Synagogue of America 
(1913) and served as its president. In 1908 Adler was elected 
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president of *Dropsie College, conducting its affairs and those 
of the Seminary simultaneously. Together with Schechter he 
had taken over the editorship of the *Jewish Quarterly Review 
(1910) on behalf of Dropsie College, and after Schechter’s death 
served as sole editor (1916-40). 

Adler was one of the founders of the *American Jew- 
ish Committee (1906). He became chairman of its executive 
board in 1915 and in 1919 represented the Committee at the 
Paris Peace Conference. Appointed president of the Com- 
mittee in 1929, Adler, by then aging, had to face the bitterness 
of the economic depression, followed by the rise of Nazism. 
Adler frequently found himself in opposition to the leaders 
of American Zionism, but he took part in the *Jewish Agency 
for Palestine. 

Adler’s success lay in his ability to bridge worlds which 
early in the 20 century had little common ground. An ob- 
servant Jew, knowledgeable in the field of Jewish scholarship, 
he was also familiar and respected in the world of American 
government and scholarship. Adler was a tireless worker and 
a scrupulous and constructive administrator. He was able to 
interpret the needs of traditional-minded Jews to the men of 
wealth in American Jewry. His style allowed little scope for 
public display of emotion, and this, combined with his aloof- 
ness from Zionism, limited his relations to those with whom 
he was closest in his observance of Judaism. 

He wrote a Descriptive Catalogue of a Collection of Ob- 
jects of Jewish Ceremonial Deposited in the U.S. National Mu- 
seum by Hadji Ephraim Benguiat (1901), with index, I Have 
Considered the Days (1941), and Lectures, Selected Papers, Ad- 
dresses (1933), which contains a bibliography of his writings 
and addresses. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.A. Neuman, in: AJYB, 42 (1940-41), 
23-144; H. Stern, The Spiritual Values of Life (1953), 88-105; L. Lip- 
sky, A Gallery of Zionist Profiles (1956), 208-13; H. Parzen, Architect 
of Conservative Judaism (1964), 79-127; Ben-Horin, in: AJHSQ, 46 
(1966), 208-31. 


[Sefton D. Temkin] 


ADLER, DANKMAR (1844-1900), U.S. architect and engi- 
neer. Adler was born in Stadtlengsfeld, Germany, the son of 
Rabbi Liebmann Adler (1812-1892). He was taken to the U.S. 
at an early age and was trained at American universities. Dur- 
ing the Civil War he practiced as an engineer and later built 
up a successful architectural practice in Chicago. In 1879 Louis 
Sullivan (1856-1924) joined the firm and in 1881 became a part- 
ner. Adler and Sullivan are credited with introducing a com- 
pletely new concept of office architecture and this found its 
expression in the steel-framed skyscraper. Their first framed 
building (Chicago, 1887) was a commercial building called the 
Auditorium and was later acquired by Roosevelt University. 
Together they designed more than a hundred structures, in- 
cluding the transportation building at the Chicago Columbian 
Exposition in 1893, and two impressive skyscrapers: the Wain- 
wright Building in St. Louis, Missouri, and the Prudential 
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Building in Buffalo, New York. They were responsible for the 
Kehillath Anshe Maariv in Chicago, where Adler’s father had 
become rabbi in 1861. Here, too, they broke with tradition. 
Believing that form follows function, they made the facade of 
this synagogue secondary to the tall roof that covered the main 
body of the hall. The Adler-Sullivan partnership was dissolved 
in 1895 and neither architect did any distinguished work after 
that. It was in their office that Frank Lloyd Wright (1869-1959), 
one of America’s greatest architects, was trained. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Morrison, Louis Sullivan (19627), 283-93; 
Roth, Art, 749-50. 


ADLER, DAVID BARUCH (1826-1878), Danish banker and 
politician. The banking firm of D.B. Adler and Co., which 
Adler founded in 1850, promoted the establishment of an in- 
dependent modern credit system in Denmark. He was among 
the founders of the Privatbank (1857), remaining a director 
until 1866, and helped to launch the Kjobenhavns Handels- 
bank in 1873. He negotiated foreign loans on behalf of the 
government, and was a founder member of the Copenhagen 
Chamber of Commerce. Adler entered politics as a Liberal 
and Free Trader, and became a member of parliament, city 
councilor, and member of the Board of Representatives (Re- 
praesentantskabet) of the Jewish community. He encouraged 
Danish art and industry, and gave generously to charity. One 
of his daughters was the educationalist Hanna Adler, and an- 
other, Ellen, was the mother of Niels *Bohr. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dansk biografisk leksikon, 1 (1933). 


[Julius Margolinsky] 


ADLER, ELKAN NATHAN (1861-1946), Anglo-Jewish bib- 
liophile, collector, and author. Adler, the son of Chief Rabbi 
Nathan Marcus “Adler, was a lawyer by profession and had un- 
usual opportunities to travel under favorable conditions and 
to build up a remarkable library. He was among the first per- 
sons to realize the importance of the Cairo Genizah. He visited 
Egypt in 1888 and 1895-96 and brought back approximately 
25,000 fragments from the Genizah. His library ultimately in- 
cluded about 4,500 manuscripts of which he published a sum- 
mary Catalogue of Hebrew Manuscripts in the Collection of E.N. 
Adler (1921). He also had a collection of some 30,000 printed 
books in Judaica and in general fields. In order to make good 
the embezzlements of a business associate he sold his library 
in 1923 to the Jewish Theological Seminary of America in 
New York and the duplicates of the printed books (including 
many incunabula) to the Hebrew Union College in Cincin- 
nati, thus helping to raise both of these libraries to positions 
of significance. By an agreement made at that time, the man- 
uscripts that he subsequently collected passed after his death 
to the Jewish Theological Seminary. Adler’s published writ- 
ings were mainly based on his travels and on materials in his 
own collection. Among them are About Hebrew Manuscripts 
(1905), a collection of bibliographical essays; A Gazetteer of 
Hebrew Printing (1917); Jews in Many Lands (1905); Auto de 
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Fé and Jew (1908); History of the Jews of London (1930); Jew- 
ish Travellers (1930, repr. 1966); and articles on the Samaritans 
and on the Egyptian and Persian Jews. Adler played an active 
role in English-Jewish communal affairs, especially as regards 
educational and overseas matters, and was an early member of 
the Hovevei Zion in England. His personal archives are at the 
library of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Essays... E.N. Adler (JHSEM, 4-5 (1942-48), 
includes his bibliography); Register of the Jewish Theological Seminary 
of America (1923); Jc (May 4, 1923, Sept. 20, 1946); United Synagogue 
Recorder, 3 (1923); E.C.R. Marmorstein, Scholarly Life of E.N. Adler 
(1962); M. Ettinghausen, Rare Books and Royal Collections (1966). 


[Cecil Roth] 


ADLER, ELMER (1884-1962), U.S. publisher and bibliophile. 
In 1922 Adler established Pynson Printers in New York City 
and began to produce books noted for excellent design and 
craftsmanship. A cofounder of Random House, he printed its 
first publication, a limited edition of Voltaire’s Candide with 
illustrations by Rockwell Kent. 

From 1930 to World War 11, he published and edited the 
Colophon, a quarterly in book form for bibliophiles. A few is- 
sues appeared in 1948 as the New Colophon. 

In 1940 Adler dissolved the Pynson Printers, presented 
his magnificent library of printing and printing history to 
Princeton University, joined its library staff, and organized 
a department of graphic arts. He retired from Princeton in 
1952 and moved to San Juan, Puerto Rico. Here he built up 
another outstanding printing arts library and museum for 
the university. 


[Israel Soifer] 


ADLER, EMANUEL PHILIP (1872-1949), U.S. newspaper 
publisher, born in Chicago. He began his career in Iowa and 
rose to be president of Lee Syndicate Newspapers, controlling 
ten dailies in Iowa, Illinois, Nebraska, Missouri, and Wiscon- 
sin. He founded the Tri-City Federated Jewish Charities in 
1921 and organized the Jewish Community Office to act for 
Jewish organizations in Davenport, Des Moines, and Sioux 
City, Iowa. His son, Philip David Adler, later publisher of the 
Davenport Times, issued a book about him (1932) written by 
A.M. Brayton. 


ADLER, FELIX (1851-1933), U.S. philosopher and educator. 
Adler was born in Germany, the son of the Reform rabbi Sam- 
uel *Adler. He studied at Columbia University and preached 
as a rabbi at Temple Emanu-el in New York, but was too ra- 
tionalistic to accept Judaism in any traditional sense. In 1874 
he accepted a professorship in Hebrew and Oriental literature 
established at Cornell. Two years later he founded the Society 
for Ethical Culture, which advocated an ethic apart from any 
religion or dogma. The Society gained support mainly among 
intellectuals in America and abroad. Adler worked for various 
social causes such as maternal and child welfare, vocational 
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training schools, medical care for the poor, labor problems, 
and civic reform. In 1883 he founded the first U.S. group for 
child study. Adler was appointed professor of social ethics at 
Columbia in 1902. His main writings include Creed and Deed 
(1877); Moral Instruction of Children (1892); Prayer and Wor- 
ship (1894); An Ethical Philosophy of Life (1918), which is partly 
autobiographical; and The Reconstruction of the Spiritual Ideal 
(1924; The Hibbert Lectures). He was an editor of the Interna- 
tional Journal of Ethics. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Simonhoff, Saga of American Jewry from 
1865-1914 (1959), 178-85; H. Cohen, They Builded Better Than They 
Knew (1946), 32-40; H. Neumann, Spokesmen for Ethical Religion 
(1951), 3-62. 

[Richard H. Popkin] 


ADLER, FRIEDRICH (1878-1942), German designer of arts 
and crafts. Born in Laupheim, Southern Germany, Adler went 
to Munich to study at the Royal School for Applied Arts at 
the age of 16. In the world of Munich art nouveau Adler was 
especially influenced by the artist Hermann Obrist. In order 
to break with Wilhelminian traditions, Obrist propagated 
a reform concept of cultural policy and art related to the art 
nouveau movement. In 1902 Adler continued his studies at 
the newly founded Debschitz School in Munich, where he be- 
came a teacher in 1903. The aim of the school was to intensify 
the contact between artists and manufacturers in the applied 
arts. Adler taught the technique of working in stucco and of 
edifice sculpture. From 1907 to 1933 he taught at the Hamburg 
School for Applied Arts, where he was appointed professor 
in 1927. When he lost his position after the National Socialist 
takeover in 1933, Adler continued to offer private lessons to 
Jewish students. From 1935 he took an active part in the Ham- 
burg Jewish Cultural Union (Juedischer Kulturbund). In July 
1942 he was deported to Auschwitz and apparently murdered 
there in the same year. Adler’s work was multifaceted and his 
creations and designs were shown in several exhibitions such 
as the International Exhibition for Modern and Decorative 
Arts in Turin (1902) and the world exposition in Brussels 
(1910). His principal fields of activity were handcrafted work 
and the design of furniture and metal objects especially made 
of tin. During the exhibition of the German Werkbund in Co- 
logne in 1914 he met with universal approval for his concept 
of a synagogue building and for his Jewish ceremonial objects. 
The latter were fine silver objects in the style of art nouveau 
and were manufactured by the famous Heilbronn company 
for silverware Peter Bruckmann & Sons. Only a few of these 
ritual objects have survived, such as a magnificent Passover 
set made of silver, ivory, and glass from 1913/14 and an Eter- 
nal Light from the same year (both in the Spertus Museum, 
Chicago). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Spurensuche: Friedrich Adler zwischen 
Jugendstil und Art Déco (Muenchner Stadtmuseum (Catalogue, 
1994). 


[Philipp Zschommler (2"4 ed.)] 
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ADLER, FRIEDRICH (1879-1960), prominent figure in the 
Austrian labor movement and secretary of the Socialist In- 
ternational. The son of Victor *Adler, he was born in Vienna, 
studied physics in Switzerland, and lectured at Zurich Uni- 
versity. Adler, who was baptized at the age of seven and later 
renounced Christianity, had no religion. Adler returned to 
Austria at the age of 32 and entered active political life. Dur- 
ing World War 1 he attacked the policy of the Austrian govern- 
ment and criticized his own Socialist party for supporting it. In 
order to awaken the public conscience against the horrors of 
war he shot and killed Count Sturgkh, the prime minister, in 
a Vienna restaurant on October 21, 1916, and was sentenced to 
death. His sentence was commuted to 18 years imprisonment, 
and, under the amnesty which followed the fall of the monar- 
chy in 1918, he was released. Adler was one of the founders of 
the left-wing International Working Union of Socialist Parties 
in 1921. From 1923 to 1939 he acted as secretary of the Labor 
and Socialist International. During World War 11 he lived in 
the United States but returned to Europe after the defeat of 
Germany. While he had many contacts with Zionist Socialists 
and although he had a Jewish marriage, he believed in assimi- 
lation and opposed Jewish national aspirations. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Braunthal, Victor und Friedrich Ad- 
ler (1965). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Biographisches Handbuch der 
deutschsprachigen Emigration, 1 (1980), 6-7, incl. bibl.; R. Ardelt, 
Friedrich Adler. Probleme einer Persénlichkeitsentwicklung um die 
Jahrhundertwende (1984). 


[Robert Weltsch] 


ADLER, GEORG (1863-1908), German economist and eco- 
nomic historian. Born in Posen, Adler taught at the universi- 
ties of Berlin, Basle, and Kiel, and became professor of politi- 
cal economy at Freiburg. While in Basle, in 1894, he drafted 
the first law on workmen's unemployment insurance at the 
request of the Swiss government. He nevertheless considered 
the labor movement as necessary for social reform. A follower 
of the German historical school of economists, he advocated 
moderate socialism and bitterly opposed the revolutionary 
socialism of Karl *Marx. He remained a protagonist of so- 
cial insurance and of international legislation for the protec- 
tion of labor. His works include Die Geschichte der ersten so- 
zial-politischen Arbeiterbewegung in Deutschland (1885); Die 
Grundlagen der Karl Marx’schen Kritik der bestehenden Volks- 
wirtschaft (1887); and Geschichte des Sozialismus und Kom- 
munismus (1899). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: NDB, 1 (1953), 69. 
[Joachim O. Ronall] 


ADLER, GUIDO (1855-1941), Austrian musicologist; one 
of the founders of modern musicology. Born at Eibenschitz 
(Moravia), he was appointed lecturer in musicology at Vienna 
University in 1881. He was a founder and editor of the Vier- 
teljahrsschrift fuer Musikwissenschaft (1884-94) and in 1898 
succeeded his former teacher, Eduard Hanslick, as professor 
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of music history at Vienna, a position he held until his retire- 
ment in 1927. Adler made Vienna one of the leading centers 
of musicological training and research. The International So- 
ciety of Musicology, founded upon his initiative, elected him 
its honorary president in 1927. He was editor-in-chief of Denk- 
maeler der Tonkunst in Oesterreich, which he had founded in 
1894, but was removed from this position by the Nazis in 1938. 
He remained in Vienna until his death. His work contributed 
much to the development of musicological discipline. Im- 
portant publications are his Richard Wagner (1904), Gustav 
Mahler (1916), and the Handbuch der Musikgeschichte (1924), 
which he edited. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: MGG, s.v.; P. Nettl, in: Musica, 15 (1961), 97, 
Ger.; Guido Adler... Festschrift (1930); Sendrey, Music, index. 


[Judith Cohen] 


ADLER, HARRY CLAY (1865-1940), U.S. newspaper execu- 
tive. Adler was born in Philadelphia. He was chairman of the 
board and general manager of the Chattanooga Times from 
1901, a paper owned by his brother-in-law, Adolph S. *Ochs, 
who later became publisher of the New York Times. When 
Ochs went to New York, Adler, already an executive on the 
paper, was appointed general manager, a position he held for 
30 years. He served as chairman of the southern division of the 
Associated Press from 1917 to 1922, and was considered the “fa- 
ther” of Chattanooga's commission form of government. Adler 
used the editorial columns of his newspaper, and the Citizens’ 
League which he organized, to campaign against the policies 
of the entrenched political machine until it was overthrown. 
He was active in charities and for three years was a president 
of the Mizpah Congregation in Chattanooga. 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


ADLER, HERMANN (Naphtali; 1839-1911), British chief 
rabbi, son of Nathan Marcus *Adler. Born in Hanover, Her- 
mann Adler was taken to London as a child, when his father 
became British chief rabbi, and was educated at University 
College School and at University College, London, where he 
graduated with a B.A. in 1854. Adler was thus one of the first 
British rabbis to receive a middle-class secular education in 
England. He continued his studies in Prague under Rabbi S.J. 
*Rappaport, where he was ordained as a rabbi in 1862. Adler 
went on to receive a doctoral degree from Leipzig Univer- 
sity, his thesis being on (of all things) Druidism. In 1863 he 
became principal of *Jews’ College, and in 1864 minister of 
Bayswater Synagogue in the West End of London. After 1879 
he deputized as delegate chief rabbi for his father who was ill 
and was elected to succeed him in 1891. Adler followed and 
developed the tradition set by his father, combining Ortho- 
doxy with organizational ability, as well as having a firm feel- 
ing for the dignity of his office. He was largely instrumental 
in securing general recognition of the chief rabbi as the main 
representative of English Jewry, taking his place alongside the 
heads of other religious communities on public occasions. Op- 
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posed to the ideas of Theodor *Herzl, in 1897 Adler termed 
political Zionism an “egregious blunder,’ although he had 
previously visited Palestine and been active in the Hovevei 
Zion movement. His period of office coincided with the great 
Russo-Jewish influx into the British Isles. This created a large 
“foreign” element in the community, whose confidence he 
did not gain. Despite periods of friction, Adler succeeded in 
maintaining his position as chief rabbi of Anglo-Jewry as a 
whole, the *Reform and *Sephardi communities being satis- 
fied to be formally represented by him on public occasions. 
In the relatively small Anglo-Jewish community of the second 
half of the 19 century, with its integration into non-Jewish 
society and its painfully achieved balance, Adler saw a sort of 
self-contained “National Jewish Church,’ led on the lay side 
by the head of the Rothschild family and on the ecclesiasti- 
cal by the Adlers, as the Jewish equivalent of the Anglican or 
Catholic hierarchy; Hermann Adler even imitated the Angli- 
can episcopal garb. Hence they were seriously perturbed by 
the influx of Eastern European refugee immigrants from 1882 
onward, which disturbed the delicate balance of the commu- 
nity. In politics, Adler was an avowed Tory and supported the 
Boer War. Adler published historical and other studies and nu- 
merous sermons, as well as preliminary studies for an edition 
of the Ez Hayyim by the 13" century scholar *Jacob b. Judah 
Hazzan of London. A selection of his sermons was published 
under the title Anglo-Jewish Memories (London, 1909). Adler’s 
career is evidence of how comprehensively the acculturated 
section of Anglo-Jewry had adapted to Britain and had been 
accepted by its “Establishment?” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Roth, in: L. Jung (ed.), Jewish Leaders, 
1750-1940 (1953), 475-90; L.P. Gartner, Jewish Immigrant in England, 
1870-1914 (1960), 114-6, 209-10; Schischa, in: J.M. Shaftesley (ed.), 
Remember the Days (1966), 241-77; Roth, Mag Bibl, index; H.A. Si- 
mons, in: Judaism, 18 (1969), 223-31. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB 
online; G. Alderman, Modern British Jewry (1992), index. 


[Cecil Roth] 


ADLER, HERMANN (pseudonym Zevi Nesher; 1911- ), 
German-language poet, essayist, and playwright. Adler was 
born in Deutsch-Didszeg, near Pressburg (Bratislava), but 
grew up in Nuremberg and after graduating from a teach- 
ers’ seminary at Wuerzburg taught in Landeshut (Kamienna 
Gora), Silesia. He returned to Czechoslovakia in 1934 and 
enlisted in 1939 in the Czechoslovak Legion in Poland. Dur- 
ing World War 11, he joined the Jewish resistance movement 
in Lithuania and Poland, playing an active part in the ghetto 
uprisings in Vilna and Warsaw. He escaped to Budapest, but 
was later deported to Bergen-Belsen, from which he was sub- 
sequently released, taking up residence in Switzerland, where 
he remained. His experiences of Nazi brutality on the one 
hand and of human dignity and heroism on the other were 
reflected in several gripping books, partly factual reporting, 
partly poetic crystallization, such as Ostra Brama, Legende 
aus der Zeit des grossen Untergangs (1945), Ostra Brama being 
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the name of a Catholic monastery near Vilna where a num- 
ber of Jews were hidden and rescued; Geséinge aus der Stadt 
des Todes (1945); Ballade der Gekreuzigten, Auferstandenen, 
Verachteten (1945). 

Among other books which Adler wrote on the fate of the 
Jews during the Holocaust, and religious poetry, are Fieber- 
worte von Verdammnis und Erloesung (1948) and Bilder nach 
dem Buche der Verheissung (1950). He frequently chose the me- 
dium of radio and television. One of his Tv plays (which won 
a prize from the Zweites Deutsches Fernsehen) was Feldwebel 
Anton Schmidt, the story of a German sergeant who during the 
occupation of Vilna had helped Adler to organize the escape 
of Jews who joined up with the Jewish resistance movement 
elsewhere. Schmidt, who was subsequently arrested and sen- 
tenced to death by the Nazis, is also referred to in his Ostra 
Brama. The significance of Adler’s descriptions of the Holo- 
caust for Christian readers was stressed by the Swiss-Catho- 
lic historian and theologian Karl *Thieme in his epilogue to 
his selection from Adler’s writings (Vater ... vergib! Gedichte 
aus dem Ghetto, 1950). 

Writing more often on psychological themes in later 
years, Adler published Judentum und Psychotherapie (1958) and 
Handbuch der tiefenpsychologischen Symbolik: Ein Lexikon der 
Symbolik mit Lesetexten und Index (1968). He also translated 
Itzhak *Katzenelson’s Warsaw Ghetto epic Dos Lid fun Oysge- 
hargetn Yidishn Folk from Yiddish into German (Das Lied vom 
letzten Juden, 1951). Of his own works, Gesaenge aus der Stadt 
des Todes appeared in Hebrew and Dutch translations. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Israelitisches Wochenblattfuer die Schweiz 
(Oct. 8, 1971); D. Stern, Werke jiidischer Autoren deutscher Sprache 
(1967). 

[Erich Gottgetreu] 


ADLER, HUGO CHAIM (1894-1955), cantor and com- 
poser. Born in Antwerp, Adler served as a chorister to Yossele 
*Rosenblatt in Hamburg. He officiated as cantor in Mannheim, 
1921-39, studied composition with Ernst *Toch, and was 
strongly influenced by the modern musical idiom. The Jue- 
disches Lehrhaus of Franz *Rosenzweig in Frankfurt helped 
to shape his thoughts and he set to music some of Rosenz- 
weig’s Hebrew hymns. Adler adopted the idea of the musical 
Lehrstueck, an ethical-political cantata first realized by Brecht 
and Hindemith, and composed a Maccabean cantata Licht 
und Volk (performed in 1931) and Balak und Bileam (1934). 
The performance of his Akedah was prevented by the Kristall- 
nacht pogrom of November 1938. After his escape to the U.S. 
he was appointed cantor in Worcester, Massachusetts. There 
he reshaped the music of the service and composed music for 
complete liturgies as well as many short pieces and the can- 
tatas Parable of Persecution (1946), Behold the Jew, and Jona 
(1943). Adler’s importance rests upon his skill in replacing 19*b- 
century additions to synagogue song by a lucid contemporary 
idiom and striving, in his cantatas, for a collective musical ex- 
pression of Jewish consciousness. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sendrey, Music, indexes; American Hazan, 2, 
no. 1 (1956); Fromm, in: Jewish Music Notes (Fall 1956), 3-4. 


[Hanoch Avenary] 


ADLER, ISRAEL (1925- ), Israeli musicologist and librar- 
ian. Born in Berlin, Adler immigrated to Palestine in 1937 and 
studied at yeshivot. From 1949 to 1963 he studied in Paris with 
Solange Corbin at the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes and J. 
Chailley at the Institut de Musicologie. In 1963 he took a doc- 
torat de 3*™ cycle with a dissertation on the music of Jewish 
communities in 17‘®- and 18t-century Europe. He was the 
head of the Hebraic Judaic Section of the Bibliotheque Natio- 
nale from 1950 to 1963. He returned to Israel in 1963, and be- 
came head of the music department of the Jewish National and 
University Library in Jerusalem. He founded and was director 
of the Jewish music research center at the Hebrew University 
from 1963 to 1969 and 1971 to 1994, and was chief editor of Yu- 
val, the record of its studies. In 1964 he founded the National 
Sound Archives as part of the music department of the Na- 
tional Library and in 1967 he founded the Israel Musicologi- 
cal Society. From 1969 to 1971 Adler was director of the Jewish 
National and University Library. In 1971 he was appointed as- 
sociate professor at Tel Aviv University and in 1973 he joined 
the Department of Musicology at the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem. From 1967 he was a member of the RISM commit- 
tee and vice president of the Association Internationale des 
Bibliothéques Musicales (1974-77). He was a guest lecturer at 
numerous European and North and South American univer- 
sities. Among his publications are La pratique musicale sa- 
vante dans quelques communautés juives en Europe aux XVII° 
et XVIIT° siécles, 2 vols. (1966); Musical Life and Traditions of 
the Portuguese Jewish Community of Amsterdam in the xvii" 
Century (Jerusalem, 1974); Hebrew Writings Concerning Mu- 
sic in Manuscripts and Printed Books from Geonic Times up 
to 1800, RISM, B/1X/2 (1975); “Three Musical Ceremonies for 
Hoshana Rabba at Casale Monferrato (1732-1733, 1735); in: 
Yuval, 5 (1986), 51-137; Hebrew Notated Manuscript Sources up 
to circa 1840: A Descriptive and Thematic Catalogue, With a 
Checklist of Printed Sources (Munich, 1989); The Study of Jew- 
ish Music: A Bibliographical Guide (Jerusalem, 1995). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online; MGG?. 


[Gila Flam (24 ed.)] 


ADLER, JACOB (1872?-1974), Yiddish poet and humorist, 
often writing as B. Kovner. Adler was born in Dinov, Aus- 
tria~Hungary (now Dynow, Poland), but in 1894 immigrated 
to the United States where he worked in sweatshops, agitated 
for socialism, and wrote nostalgic poems about the “old coun- 
try” for various journals, especially his mentor David Pinski’s 
Der Arbeter. These poems were collected in his first volume, 
Zikhroynes fun Mayn Haym (“Memories of My Home,’ 1907), 
with an introduction by Pinski. They are full of nostalgia for 
the Jewish milieu of his childhood, which he views as care- 
free and idyllic, despite its poverty: the festive Sabbaths and 
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holidays, spent in the sweet comfort of the synagogue; the 
pure yearnings of first love; the final, sad parting from fam- 
ily and birthplace. The volume ends with a lament for him- 
self, sick and weak though young, his life ebbing away in an 
alien land. He sought relief from the misery of existence in 
sardonic humor, contributing under various pseudonyms to 
the popular humorous periodicals Der Groyse Kundes and 
Der Kibetser, and co-editing Der Yidisher Gazlen with Moyshe 
Nadir. In 1911, Abraham Cahan, editor of Forverts, invited 
him to join his staff and assigned him the pseudonym of B. 
Kovner, thus enabling him to exchange a former pseudonym 
“Der Galitsiyaner” for a new identity as a “Litvak” Kovner’s 
humorous feuilletons immediately became a success and his 
characters, such as the shrewish busybody Yente Telebende, 
her henpecked husband Mendl, Moyshe Kapoyer, and Peyshe 
the Farmer soon became household names in American Yid- 
dish homes. His anecdotes and witticisms circulated widely. 
His characters inspired many songs and stage routines. Many 
of Adler’s humorous sketches were collected in six Yiddish vol- 
umes between 1914 and 1933 and two in English translation 
(Laugh, Jew, Laugh, 1936, and Cheerful Moments, 1940). His 
Lider (“Poems,” 2 vols., 1924), which appeared at the height of 
his fame, revealed the sadness and loneliness of the humor- 
ist. These poems were grouped into cycles with such titles as 
“Alone” and “Between Gray Walls.” Even the few poems des- 
ignated as humorous were bitterly satiric. He continued to 
write prolifically until his late nineties. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 1 (1928), 42-44; LNYL, 1 
(1956), 24f.; M. Nadir, Teg fun Mayne Teg (1935), 220-273; H. Rogoff, 
Der Gayst fun “Forverts” (1954), 257-259. 


[Sol Liptzin / Ben Furnish (24 ed.)] 


ADLER, JANKEL (Jacob; 1895-1949), painter, graphic artist, 
and art critic. Adler was born in Tuszyn, near Lodz. As a child, 
he received a traditional Jewish education. In 1912, living with 
his uncle in Belgrade, he worked in the post office and stud- 
ied to become an etcher. In 1913, he moved to Germany and 
settled in Barmen (now Wuppertal), where he was employed 
as a textile worker and shop assistant. From 1916, he attended 
the local school of applied arts (Kunstgewerbschule), where 
his tutor was Gustav Wiethuechter. In 1917-18, Adler got to 
know many young German intellectuals, writers, and mod- 
ernist artists and became close to the “Das Junge Rheinland” 
artistic group, who were seeking ways for a renewal of Ger- 
man art. While interested in modernist trends in European 
culture and establishing ties within the German artistic com- 
munity, Adler never lost touch with his national roots. His 
works, starting from the earliest ones, always treated Jewish 
themes quite distinctly. By way of example, his still-lifes of 
this period incorporate images of Jewish ritual objects bear- 
ing symbolic significance. In 1918, Adler returned to Poland. 
Together with other young Jewish artists, he took part in the 
exhibition arranged by the Artistic Society of Lodz. His desire 
to express national self-awareness in contemporary art forms 
brought him close to young Jewish artists in Lodz who were 
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pursuing the same goal. This circle formed “Yung Yiddish,” a 
group that brought together Yiddish writers and modernist 
artists. Adler was among its founders; he took an active part in 
its performances and published his poems and etchings in 
its anthologies. In 1919, he displayed his works at the Jewish 
Kultur-Liga exhibition in Bialystok. His works of this period 
are executed in an expressionist style incorporating elements 
of cubism and are characterized by ecstatic pathos and use 
of Jewish mystic symbols (as in My Parents, 1919; Muzeum 
Sztuki, Lodz). In 1920, Adler returned to Germany and for 
some time resided in Berlin, where he established close con- 
tacts both with German radical avant-garde artists and Jew- 
ish artistic circles, among them Marc *Chagall, Elsa Lasker- 
Schueler, and Henryk *Berlewi, with whom he collaborated. 
Later, Adler returned to Barmen and in 1920-21 participated 
in events organized by Dadaist and other avant-garde groups 
from Duesseldorf and Cologne. He continued maintaining 
close contacts with Poland and the Jewish modernist artis- 
tic movement there. He illustrated two collections of Yiddish 
poetry published in Lodz in 1921, one of them being Peril oifn 
brik by Moshe *Broderzon, the founder and artistic standard- 
bearer of the “Yung Yiddish” group. At the International Ar- 
tistic Exhibition in Duesseldorf, he represented Polish artists. 
Together with Berlewi, he represented East European Jew- 
ish artists and was active in organizing the Congress of the 
Union of Progressive International Artists (Duesseldorf, May 
29-31, 1922) and signing the Union's manifesto. He showed his 
works at the International Exhibition of Revolutionary Art- 
ists in Berlin. In 1922, Adler joined the “Das Junge Rheinland” 
group and from 1923 participated in “Novembergruppe” ex- 
hibitions. After “Das Junge Rheinland” split, Adler became 
the leader of the “Rheinland” group. In 1924, he took part in 
the First General German Art Exhibition in the U.S.S.R. He 
executed monumental murals for the Duesseldorf Planetar- 
ium in 1925-26. In the late 1920s, Adler frequently visited Po- 
land, where several of his solo exhibitions took place. Being a 
prominent figure in German avant-garde art, he unambigu- 
ously called himself a “Jewish artist” in his interviews to the 
Polish and German press. In his publications and statements 
of the 1920s and 1930s, Adler formulated his own idea of “con- 
temporary Jewish art,’ which, in his view, should express the 
striving for “creating new forms” which he believed to be in- 
herent in Judaism and connected to hasidic humanistic mys- 
ticism. During the 1920s and the early 1930s, his individual 
artistic manner crystallized, organically combining elements 
of cubism, primitivism, expressionism, and “Neue Sachlich- 
keit.” At the same time, he often incorporated images of Jews, 
Jewish inscriptions, and kabbalistic symbols into his compo- 
sitions. In 1933, when the Nazis came to power in Germany, 
Adler moved to France. In 1935-37 he lived in Poland and 
had two solo exhibitions in Warsaw and Lodz. In 1937, Adler’s 
works were withdrawn from German museums as embodi- 
ments of “degenerate art.” Several of them were shown at “En- 
tartete Kunst” and “Der ewige Jude.” In 1937, Adler moved to 
France; when the country was occupied by Germans in 1940, 
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he fled to the south where he joined the Polish Army. After 
the Battle of Dunkirk, he was evacuated together with other 
Polish soldiers to Glasgow, Scotland, and was discharged due 
to poor health. From 1941, he lived in London, where he was 
among the initiators of artistic events presenting artists who 
had fled continental Europe. In addition, he was active in the 
Ohel club in London, where Jewish intellectuals and artists 
congregated. Adler’s works from the mid-1930s and espe- 
cially in the 1940s are characterized by a complete rejection 
of figurative manner and transition to symbolic abstraction. 
A number of his works created in this period treated “Jewish 
themes” and reflect his understanding of the Holocaust (as 
in Two Rabbis, 1942; Museum of Modern Art, New York). In 
1946-47, Adler's solo exhibitions were on display in London, 
Dublin, Paris, an d New York. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.W. Hayter, Jankel Adler (1948); Y. Sandel, 
Plastishe kunst bei Poilishe Yiden (1964), 146-55; A. Klapheck, Jankel 
Adler (1966); Jankel Adler 1895-1949, Catalogue (Koeln, 1985); J. Ma- 
linowski, Grupa “Jung Idysz” i zidowskie srodowisko “Nowej Sztuki” 
w Polsce. 1918-1923 (1987); idem, Malarstwo i rzezba Zydow Polskich 
w XIX i Xx wieku (2000), 159-62, 164-68, 170-72, 175-80. 


[Hillel Kozovsky (24 ed.)] 


ADLER, JOSEPH (1878-1938), U.S. rabbi, scholar, and educa- 
tionist. Adler was born in Kletzk, Lithuania, and immigrated 
to America in 1909 after failing in the wood-product indus- 
try. His extensive religious education - including stints in ye- 
shivot in Nesvizh, Minsk, Mir, Slobodka, Kovno, and Aish- 
ishok as well as rabbinical ordination - probably provided 
him with little preparation for the cutthroat lumber business, 
but served him well in the New World. His studies were not 
confined solely to religious subjects, as he also acquired a fa- 
miliarity with Russian and Hebrew literature. After arriving 
in New York City, Adler served as rabbi in a succession of 
Orthodox synagogues. He joined the Agudat ha-Rabbonim, 
an organization whose membership was limited to Euro- 
pean-trained rabbis. Adler was also active in the religious 
Zionist movement, directing the Downtown Keren ha-Yesod 
and becoming an office bearer in the Mizrachi Organization 
of America. Concerned with the religious laxity of many of 
his fellow immigrants, he became one of the organizers of 
the Jewish Sabbath Alliance, an initiative aimed at fostering 
Sabbath observance within the New York Jewish community. 
Similar motives most likely inspired his participation in the 
development of the system of Orthodox religious education. 
Adler was appointed in 1923 by Shraga Feivel *Mendlowitz, a 
pioneer of religious day school education in America, as a Tal- 
mud teacher at Yeshivah Torah ve-Daat in Brooklyn. While 
the school and its later imitators maintained a traditional focus 
and approach to textual study, Mendlowitz sought to produce 
a generation of religiously educated American Jews, not train 
future religious functionaries. In 1931, Adler became the Tal- 
mud teacher and principal of Mesivta Tipheret Jerusalem, a 
yeshivah on the Lower East Side for young men who wanted 
to combine yeshivah studies during the daytime with evening 
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university classes. This yeshivah was part of an expanding net- 
work of religious schools that were established in the interwar 
and postwar periods by a resurgent Orthodox movement. He 
held this position until his death. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: American Jewish Year Book, 41 (1939-1940); 
J. Sarna, American Judaism: A History (2004); M. Sherman, Ortho- 
dox Judaism in America: A Biographical Dictionary and Sourcebook 
(1996); Who's Who in American Jewry (1926). 


[Adam Mendelsohn (2"4 ed.)] 


ADLER, JULES (1865-1952), French artist. A prolific painter 
of landscapes, Adler was better known for his urban and in- 
dustrial scenes such as The Strike, The Factory Interior, and 
Towing the Barge. These works reveal his socialist outlook 
and his keen interest in social problems. Adler was regarded 
as a leading member of the realist school of painting. His 
son Jean (1899-1944), a painter of promise and integrity, was 
killed by the Nazis. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, Art, 581-2. 


[Edouard Roditi] 


ADLER, JULIUS OCHS (1892-1955), U.S. newspaperman 
and soldier. Adler was born in Chattanooga, Tenn. He grad- 
uated from Princeton University and then joined the staff of 
the New York Times, published by his uncle, Adolph *Ochs. At 
the same time he enrolled as a citizen-soldier. Before World 
War I he was in the cavalry, but he transferred to the infantry 
on the outbreak of war. Adler was gassed while commanding a 
battalion on the Western Front. During World War 11 he com- 
manded the 77" Infantry Division which was responsible for 
the defense of the Hawaiian Islands from 1941 to 1944. In 1948 
he was promoted to major-general in the reserve. Meanwhile, 
Adler became vice president of the New York Times, and af- 
ter a number of years he became the paper's general manager 
(1935). He was also publisher of the Chattanooga Times. In 1945 
Adler was one of 17 newspaper executives invited by General 
Eisenhower to visit the liberated concentration camps and he 
wrote a series of moving and dramatic articles on them for 
the New York Times. In 1954 he was appointed chairman of the 
National Security Training Commission, and later headed a 
commission supervising the building of a combat-ready re- 
serve through a modified form of universal military train- 
ing. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Rubin, 140 Jewish Marshals, Generals and 
Admirals (1952), 287; J. Ben Hirsch, Jewish General Officers, 1 (1967), 


91; New York Times (Oct. 4-7, 1955). 
[Irving Rosenthal] 


ADLER, LARRY (1914-2001), harmonica (mouth organ) 
player. Born in Baltimore, Adler won the Maryland Harmon- 
ica Championship at the age of 13. He first performed in re- 
vues and films, developing the technique of the 12-hole chro- 
matic harmonica. He worked in England from 1934 to 1939, 
with many prominent jazz musicians. In 1939 he made his 
debut as a concert soloist with the Sydney Symphony Or- 
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chestra. In 1940, determined to read music, he studied with 
Ernst Toch. 

During World War 11 Adler joined the dancer Paul 
Draper touring for U.S. organizations abroad. On his return 
to the U.S. in 1959, he embarked on a career as a concert per- 
former appearing as a soloist with leading symphony orches- 
tras. Adler was acknowledged as the first harmonica player 
who elevated the instrument to concert status. His repertoire 
included arrangements of classical works, and famous com- 
posers wrote for him such as Darius *Milhaud, R. Vaughan 
Williams, Gordon Jacob, and Malcolm Arnold. Adler toured 
extensively and broadcast frequently on radio and television. 
He appeared in films and composed scores for the cinema, 
such as Genevieve and A High Wind in Jamaica. 

In 1988 Adler was made a fellow of Yale University. His 
cp The Glory of Gershwin earned him a place in the Guinness 
Book of Records as the oldest artist to reach the British pop 
charts. He also recorded as a pianist and singer and published 
several books, including How I Play (1936), Harmonica Favor- 
ites (1944), the autobiography It Ain’t Necessarily So (1984), 
and Have I Ever Told You (2001). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online, s.v.; Baker’s Biographical Dic- 
tionary (1997). 

[Naama Ramot (24 ed.)] 


ADLER, LAZARUS LEVI (1810-1886), German rabbi and 
pedagogue. Adler’s education included intensive Talmud study 
in Gelnhausen (Hesse-Nassau) and Wuerzburg and secular 
studies culminating in a doctorate from the University of Er- 
langen in 1833. In 1852 Adler became district rabbi of the prov- 
ince of Hesse-Kassel and retained this post until his retirement 
to Wiesbaden in 1883. Adler represented the more conservative 
branch of the Reform movement in Germany. While a con- 
sistent advocate of religious and educational progress, he op- 
posed measures, such as the abolition of circumcision, which 
he felt would create an unbridgeable gulf between factions of 
the Jewish community. He was president of the Kassel rab- 
binical conference (1868) and an important participant in the 
German-Jewish synods of Leipzig (1869) and Augsburg (1871). 
From 1837 to 1839 Adler published Die Synagoge, a periodi- 
cal containing sermons, popular historical studies, and essays 
dealing with contemporary Jewish issues. His final religious 
position is presented in Hillel und Schamai (1878). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Kayserling (ed.), Bibliothek juedischer 
Kanzelredner, 2 (1870), 222-5. 


[Michael A. Meyer] 


ADLER, LIEBMAN (1812-1892), U.S. rabbi. Born in the town 
of Lengsfeld in the Grand Duchy of Saxe- Weimar, Adler re- 
ceived his education at the Jewish high school in Frankfurt and 
later trained at the teachers’ seminary in Weimar. He taught at 
the synagogue school in Lengsfeld until 1854, immigrating to 
America in his early forties. Adler served as rabbi at Temple 
Bethel in Detroit before assuming the pulpit of Kehillath An- 
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she Maarabh in Chicago in 1861. His arrival coincided with 
a period of dissension within the German congregation over 
the introduction of liturgical reforms. A self-styled “orthodox 
reformer, Adler proved to be a perfect fit for the divided con- 
gregation, able to act as a mediator between the younger re- 
form-minded generation and older traditionalist immigrants. 
Under his stewardship, the synagogue gradually adopted re- 
formist innovations. Adler served the congregation for over 20 
years, earning the adoration of its membership. He delivered 
sermons in German until 1872, when the congregation hired 
a minister able to preach in English. During the Civil War, he 
spoke out forcefully against slavery. Adler was a regular con- 
tributor to the German-language Jewish press in America. 
He also published three volumes of sermons in German. The 
Jewish Publication Society printed a collection of his sermons 
in translation in 1893. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Adler, Sabbath Hours (1893); CCAR Year- 
book (1912), 293-95; M. Gutstein, A Priceless Heritage: The Epic Growth 
of Nineteenth Century Chicago Jewry (1953), 101-4; B. Felsenthal and 
H. Eliassof, History of Kehillath Anshe Maarabh (1897), 40-45; J. Sarna, 
yes: The Americanization of Jewish Culture, 1888-1988 (1989), 43. 


[Adam Mendelsohn (24 ed.)] 


ADLER, MAX (1866-1952), U.S. merchant-executive, musi- 
cian, and philanthropist, who provided the money for Amer- 
ica’s first planetarium. Born in Elgin, Illinois, Adler as a child 
revealed remarkable talent for the violin. After receiving in- 
struction in Elgin and Chicago, he was sent in 1884 to study 
at the Royal Conservatory in Berlin. Upon his return to the 
United States in 1888, he joined Boston’s Mendelssohn Quin- 
tet as violinist and manager. In 1897, in response to the invi- 
tation of his brother-in-law, Julius *Rosenwald, president of 
Sears, Roebuck and Company, Adler left the concert platform 
to supervise the firm’s music department. He rose rapidly to 
a vice presidency and membership on the board of direc- 
tors. His enthusiasm for music never waned, and among his 
many philanthropic acts was the assistance he gave promis- 
ing young musicians. His principal philanthropy was his gift 
to Chicago in 1930 of the Adler Planetarium and Astronomi- 
cal Museum. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: PD. Bregstone, Chicago and its Jews (1933); 
H.J. Smith, Chicago’s Great Century, 1833-1933 (1933). 


[Morton Mayer Berman] 


ADLER, MAX (1873-1937), Austrian socialist theoretician. 
Adler studied law at the university of his native Vienna, where 
he was professor of sociology from 1920. He joined the social- 
ist movement in his youth and was a Social-Democratic dep- 
uty in the Austrian parliament for more than twenty years. 
In his first major work, Kausalitaet und Teleologie im 
Streite um die Wissenschaft (1904), as well as in such later 
writings as Das Soziologische in Kants Erkenntnis-Kritik (1924) 
and Kant und der Marxismus (1925), he considers society and 
social phenomena not only as products of social interaction, 
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but also as a priori concepts of the human mind. The social 
nature of consciousness brings about actual sociation and so- 
cietal development. Using this theory as a basis, he formulated 
a dynamic proletarian (as opposed to a static bourgeois) soci- 
ology, and epistemologically clarified the materialistic concep- 
tion of history. He attempted to fortify the dialectic elements 
in Marxism with the principles of idealistic philosophy. These 
ideas are worked out in Marxistische Probleme (1913), Weg- 
weiser-Studien zur Geistegeschichte des Sozialismus (1914), Die 
Staalsauffassung des Marxismus (1922), Marx als Denker (24 
ed. 1925), Lehrbuch der materialistisehen Geschichtsauffassung 
(1930-32), and Das Raetsel der Gesellschaft (1936). His book 
Neue Menschen (1926) was translated into Hebrew under the 
title Anshei ha-Mahteret (1931). 

Adler’s combination of philosophical idealism and socio- 
economic realism led him to a deterministic interpretation of 
Marxism and to revisionism in socialist politics. He warned 
that the ruling classes would be likely to abandon parliamen- 
tary democracy as soon as class antagonisms became intensi- 
fied and that a revolutionary posture of the unified Socialist 
movement was therefore necessary. This position is clarified 
in his book Politische oder soziale Demokratie (1926). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Blum, in: Archiv fuer die Geschichte des Sozi- 
alismus und der Arbeiterbewegung, 8 (1919), 177-2473 Hort, in: Archiv 
fuer Geschichte der Philosophie und Soziologie. 38 (1928), 243-58; Foga- 
rasi, in: Unter dem Banner des Marxismus, 6 (1932), 214-31; Braunthal, 
in: Der Kampf (Wien), 26 (1933), 7-13; Franzel, in: Der Kampf (Prag), 
4 (1937), 291-7; NDB, 1 (1953), 71-2. 

[Werner J. Cahnman] 


ADLER, MICHAEL (1868-1944), English minister and his- 
torian. Born into an immigrant Russian-Jewish family, he later 
adopted the name Adler. In 1890 he was appointed minister 
of the newly founded Hammersmith Synagogue in London 
and was for many years minister of the Central Synagogue. In 
World War t he served as senior Jewish chaplain to the armed 
forces, receiving a medal for his efforts. He was also chairman 
of the Jewish Central Lads’ Brigade. He published, mainly in 
the Transactions of the Jewish Historical Society of England (of 
which he was president, 1934-36), a number of fundamental 
essays on the history of the Jews in England in the Middle 
Ages, based largely on documentary sources. Many of these 
were republished in his The Jews of Medieval England (1939). 
He also published two Hebrew grammars and edited British 
Jewry, Book of Honour (1922) on the service of the English 
Jews in World War 1. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: JHSET, 15 (1946), 191-4; M. Adler, History of 
the Hammersmith Synagogue (1950), 9-13 (memoir by A. Barnett); 
The Times (Oct. 2, 1944); Jc (Oct. 6, 1944). 

[Cecil Roth] 


ADLER, MORITZ (1826-1902), Hungarian painter. Born in 
Budapest, Adler studied in Munich and in Paris. On his re- 
turn to Hungary, he settled in Budapest. Adler's reputation was 
created with his painting Memento Mori (1852). A meticulous 
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artist, he was popular as a painter of genre and still life, and 
made portraits of many eminent Hungarians of his time. His 
Apotheosis of Baron Joseph Eotvés pays tribute to this cham- 
pion of the emancipation of Hungary’s Jews. 


ADLER, MORRIS (1906-1966), U.S. Conservative rabbi. 
Adler, son of a rabbi, was born in Slutzk, Russia, and was 
brought to the U.S. in 1913. After serving in Buffalo, N.y., 
Rabbi Adler accepted the pulpit of Shaare Zedek in Detroit, 
Mich. (1938), where, except for his chaplaincy (1943-46), he 
remained for the rest of his life. Under Rabbi Adler’s leader- 
ship the congregation grew into one of the largest in the world, 
and he was considered by many to be the leading spokesman 
of the Detroit Jewish community. He was especially devoted 
to the field of adult Jewish education, on which he lectured 
and wrote extensively. A friend of labor leader Walter Reuther, 
Rabbi Adler served as chairman of the Public Review Board 
of the United Auto Workers (1957-66) and was a member of 
the Michigan Fair Election Practices Commission and the 
Labor-Management Citizens’ Committee. He was a member of 
the Governor’s Commission on Higher Education (1963-66). 
Positions he held in the Jewish world included chairman- 
ship of the B’nai Brith Adult Jewish Education Commission 
(1963-66) and various offices in the Rabbinical Assembly. He 
wrote Great Passages from the Torah (1947) for adult Jewish 
study, and World of the Talmud (1958). He also edited the Jew- 
ish Heritage Reader (with Lily Edelman, 1965). 

He was killed during Sabbath services in his synagogue 
by a mentally ill youth. The day of his funeral was declared 
by Governor George Romney a day of mourning in the state 
of Michigan. A collection of his writings, compiled by his 
widow Goldie Adler and Lily Edelman, May I Have a Word 
With You, appeared in 1967. A second posthumous volume, 
‘The Voice Still Speaks: Message of Torah for Contemporary Man 
(ed. Jacob Chinitz), appeared in 1969. 

[Alvin Kass] 


ADLER, MORTIMER JEROME (1902-2001), U.S. philoso- 
pher and educator. Born in New York, Adler studied and later 
taught psychology at Columbia. From 1927 to 1929 he was as- 
sistant director of the People’s Institute in New York. In 1930, 
he was appointed associate professor of philosophy of law at 
the University of Chicago (full professor in 1942), where he 
was active in curriculum reform. In 1952 he became director 
of the Institute for Philosophical Research in Chicago. Adler 
opposed John Dewey’s influence in education, and advocated 
studying the great books of the Western tradition. While he 
continued his educational reforms on a more conservative ba- 
sis, the concept of seminars on “great books” and “great ideas” 
continued to become integrated into programs at other educa- 
tional institutions. In 1952, his work in this area culminated in 
the publication of the Great Books of the Western World by the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica company in 54 volumes (1945-52), 
with R.M. Hutchins. 
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Adler helped found the Institute for Philosophical Re- 
search and the Aspen Institute. He taught business leaders the 
classics at the Aspen Institute for more than 40 years. He was 
also on the board of the Ford Foundation and the Board of 
Editors of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, where his influence 
was clearly felt in its policies and programs. He was also the 
co-founder, along with Max Weismann, of the Center for the 
Study of Great Ideas. 

In 1977, Adler published an autobiography entitled Phi- 
losopher at Large, which was later followed by another account 
entitled A Second Look in the Rearview Mirror: Further Au- 
tobiographical Reflections of a Philosopher at Large (1992). He 
spent a lifetime making philosophy’s greatest texts accessible 
to everyone. Throughout his teaching career, he remained de- 
voted to helping those outside academia educate themselves 
further. According to Adler, no one, no matter how old, should 
stop learning. He wrote more than 20 books after the age of 7o, 
and at the age of 95 was working on his 60", The New Tech- 
nology: Servant or Master? 

Adler’s main works include Art and Prudence (1937); St. 
Thomas and the Gentiles (1938); How to Read a Book (1940); 
A Dialectic of Morals (1941); The Capitalist Manifesto (with 
L. Kelso, 1958); Great Ideas from the Great Books (1961); The 
Conditions of Philosophy (1966); The Difference of Man and the 
Difference It Makes (1968); Reforming Education: The Open- 
ing of the American Mind (1977); The Time of Our Lives: Eth- 
ics of Common Sense (1970); Aristotle for Everybody: Difficult 
Thought Made Easy (1980); The Paideia Proposal: An Educa- 
tional Manifesto (1982); The Angels and Us (1982); Six Great 
Ideas (1984); A Vision of the Future: Twelve Ideas for a Better 
Life and a Better Society (1984); Ten Philosophical Mistakes 
(1985); How to Speak / How to Listen (1985); A Guidebook to 
Learning: For a Lifelong Pursuit of Wisdom (1986); Truth in Re- 
ligion: The Plurality of Religions and the Unity of Truth (1990); 
How to Think about God: A Guide for the 20°*-Century Pagan 
(1991); Desires, Right & Wrong: The Ethics of Enough (1991); 
and Adler’s Philosophical Dictionary: 125 Key Terms for the 
Philosopher's Lexicon (1995). 

A self-described pagan for most of his life, Adler con- 
verted to Christianity in 1984 and was baptized by an Episco- 
palian priest. In 1999, he converted to Roman Catholicism. 

[Richard H. Popkin / Ruth Beloff (2"¢ ed.)] 


ADLER, NATHAN BEN SIMEON HA-KOHEN (1741- 
1800), German rabbi. Born into a distinguished family in 
Frankfurt, Adler was a student of Tevele David *Schiff, and 
became known as an “illui” (an extraordinarily talented stu- 
dent of Talmud). In addition to talmudic subjects, he studied 
the natural sciences and Hebrew and Aramaic grammar. At 
the age of 20 he had achieved a reputation for his scholarship 
and piety. He founded a yeshivah which drew students from 
many cities. His students included Seckel Loeb *Wormser, 
Mendel *Kargau, and Moses *Sofer. Adler was especially at- 
tracted to practical Kabbalah. He gathered a congregation in 
his home and conducted the services from the prayer book of 
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Isaac *Luria, employing the Sephardi pronunciation he had 
learned from R. Hayyim Modai of Jerusalem who had been 
his houseguest for several years. Adler even had the priestly 
blessing recited daily, and departed from accepted practices in 
other particulars. He was especially stringent in regard to laws 
relating to ritual slaughter and the dietary laws. Although he 
was careful not to cite the Zohar or to canvass disciples for his 
views, there was considerable friction between his followers 
and the community leaders. Nevertheless, his profound learn- 
ing and impeccable conduct were universally acknowledged. 
In 1779, his followers excommunicated one of the members of 
the Frankfurt community. Adler was summoned to the bet din 
to account for this presumptuous act. He refused to appear, 
and in consequence a resolution was passed and proclaimed 
in the synagogues, forbidding him to conduct services in his 
house, forbidding any member of the community from par- 
ticipating in these services, and threatening transgressors 
with excommunication. Adler ignored the order, whereupon 
a statement was issued by the rabbis and communal leaders 
of Frankfurt, signed by Phinehas *Horowitz. It threatened to 
place Adler under a ban which would prevent him from fulfill- 
ing any rabbinic functions and withdraw his right to decide on 
religious matters. The decision was referred to the civil author- 
ities and approved by them, and Adler was obliged to submit. 
A temporary truce resulted when Adler was invited to accept 
the post of rabbi of Boskowitz in Moravia (1782). His devoted 
follower, Moses Sofer, decided not to abandon his master, and 
Adler encouraged him to accompany him. Eighteen years later, 
in his eulogy on Adler, Sofer declared, “I ran after him for 100 
miles, forsaking my mother’s house, and the home in which I 
was born.” On their way, they passed through Prague where 
they were received with great honor by Ezekiel *Landau. Adler, 
however, was not happy in Boskowitz, and after three years a 
dispute broke out between him and the community as a re- 
sult of his attempt to introduce regulations regarding terefot 
which were more stringent than those hitherto in use. As a 
result he was obliged to leave the city. He and Sofer reached 
Vienna in the spring of 1785, but eventually Adler returned to 
Frankfurt, while Sofer settled in Prossnitz. In Frankfurt Adler 
reopened his yeshivah and reconvened his congregation. No 
action was taken by the community, but, in 1789, two of his 
students were punished by the communal leaders for alarm- 
ing the community with accounts of their dreams. Adler and 
his disciples placed great significance on heavenly signs, mir- 
acles, and especially dreams. Adler himself was well-known 
for his dreams. As part of his kabbalistic life style, he was in 
constant search of divine revelation and prophetic visions. 
The excommunication pronounced ten years earlier against 
Adler and his dayyan, R. Lazer Wallase (the maternal grand- 
father of Abraham *Geiger), was renewed. About that time 
an anonymous polemical pamphlet entitled Maasei Taatw’im 
(1790) appeared in Frankfurt, describing the practices of the 
Hasidim who were attracted to Adler. The author of the bro- 
chure, a certain Loeb Wetzler, who wrote in the style of the 
early Haskalah, claimed that the Hasidim had devised new 
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laws. Adler’s community did deviate from common practice in 
the areas of prayer, asceticism, and wearing two sets of tefillin 
instead of the usual one, all based on their study of Kabbalah. 
The added strictures of law, the asceticism, and the life style 
based on Kabbalah were very close to similar practices of the 
nascent hasidic communities developing in Eastern Europe 
during the same period. To a certain extent the opposition to 
these “deviant” practices was motivated by a resurgence of in- 
terest in the Shabbatean movement that occurred at the same 
time. The excommunication on Adler was removed on the 1" 
of Elul 1800, only three weeks before his death. The eulogy was 
delivered by R. Phinehas Horowitz, av bet din of Frankfurt. 
Adler left no writings except some brief notes, based on ex- 
planations he had heard from Tevele David Schiff. He wrote 
these in the margins of his copy of the Mishnah. Some, on 
Berakhot and tractates of the order Zera’im, were published by 
R. Zevi Benjamin Auerbach under the title Mishnat Rabbi Na- 
than (1862). Some of Adler’s views on halakhah and aggadah 
and his minhagim were published in Moses Sofer’s Hatam 
Sofer and Torat Moshe (19067). Adler’s method in teaching the 
Oral Law was original. He took the Mishnah as his starting 
point, gave the results of the discussion of the Gemara on it, 
and then pointed out the various stages in the development 
of the halakhah as it appears in the works of the early codifi- 
ers, particularly Maimonides and Alfasi. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z.B. Auerbach, Mishnat R. Nathan (1862), 
introd.; A. Geiger, in: HB, 5 (1862), 77-79; M. Horovitz, Frankfurter 
Rabbinen, 4 (1885), 38-51; idem, Avnei Zikkaron (1901), liii, no. 4478; L. 
Loew, Gesammelte Schriften, 2 (1890), 91-95; A.Y. Schwarz, Derekh ha- 
Nesher (1928); Dubnow, Hasidut, 2 (1930), 434-41; J. Unna, in: Guard- 
ians of Our Heritage, ed. by L. Jung (1958), 167-85; O. Feuchtwanger, 
Righteous Lives (1965), 69-71; Y. Katz, in: Studies in Mysticism and 
Religion (1967), 119-22 (Hebrew section). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
R. Elior, in: Zion, 59 (1994); idem, in: Mysticism, Magic and Kabbalah 
in Ashkenazi Judaism: International Symposium Held in Frankfurt 


a.M. (1995), 223-42. 
[Zvi Avneri / David Derovan (2"4 ed.)] 


ADLER, NATHAN MARCUS (1803-1890), British chief 
rabbi. Nathan Adler was born in Hanover, then under the Brit- 
ish crown, and was educated in Germany. He became rabbi 
of Oldenburg in 1829 and succeeded his father, Marcus Baer 
Adler, at Hanover the following year. In 1844 he was elected 
chief rabbi of the United Hebrew Congregations of the British 
Empire in succession to Solomon *Hirschel. He was chosen 
by a representative gathering of national delegates, and not, as 
with his predecessors, by the London Great Synagogue alone. 
S.R. *Hirsch was among the other candidates. During his 45 
years of office the Anglo-Jewish community developed its 
modern features, which Adler did much to shape. His firm but 
enlightened orthodoxy was coupled with a strong and attrac- 
tive personality. Adler was largely responsible for the failure of 
the *Reform movement, established in England shortly before 
his arrival, to make much headway there. His wide-ranging 
and ambitious conception of his office was made clear in his 
Laws and Regulations for all the Ashkenazi Synagogues in the 
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British Empire, issued in 1847. He was mainly responsible for 
the establishment of *Jews’ College in 1855 and was a moving 
spirit in the organization of the Jewish Board of Guardians in 
1859. In 1866 he took the first steps toward the creation of the 
*United Synagogue. His pastoral tours and visits to provincial 
communities made his influence felt throughout the country, 
and he was also able to secure recognition of his authority in 
the British colonies. Adler regarded Anglo-Orthodoxy as lax 
compared with the Continent and therefore in need of cen- 
tral direction. Outside the community he was regarded as the 
official representative and public spokesman for Judaism. Ill 
health curtailed his activity after 1879, when his son Hermann 
*Adler was appointed delegate chief rabbi. His principal liter- 
ary work is Netinah la-Ger, a Hebrew commentary on the Tar- 
gum *Onkelos (Vilna, 1875; published in numerous editions). 
His Ahavat Yonatan, a commentary on the Targum Jonathan, 
remains in manuscript (jTsA, Ms. Adler, 1173). Adler enjoyed 
an international reputation for his scholarship. He greatly 
strengthened the position of the chief rabbi. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Roth, in: L. Jung (ed.), Jewish Leaders 
1750-1940 (1953), 477-90; Friedlaender, in Jar, 2 (1890), 369-85; 
Schmidt, in: YLBI, 7 (1962), 289-311; Jc (Jan. 24, 1890); C. Roth, His- 
tory of the Great Synagogue... (1950), 266ff.; L.P. Gartner, Jewish Im- 
migrant in England 1870-1914 (1960), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
ODNB online; G. Alderman, Modern British Jewry (1992), index. 


[Cecil Roth] 


ADLER, PAUL (1878-1946), German author. Adler studied 
law in his native Prague and served for a short time as a judge. 
He moved to France and Italy and finally settled in Hellerau, 
an artists’ community near Dresden. He joined the “Hellerau 
Circle,’ inspired by the publisher Jacob Hegner, who gathered 
about him neoromantic and expressionist authors, the expo- 
nents of an esoteric, religious mysticism. Adler was coeditor 
of Neue Blaetter, the circle’s periodical. In 1933, he returned to 
Czechoslovakia and survived the Nazi occupation in hiding. 
Adler’s best known legendary tales, collected in Elohim (1914), 
teem with fantastic characters, and anticipate those of Franz 
*Kafka. Elohim’ giants, angels, and titans combine the symbol- 
ism of the Talmud, of Christianity, and of paganism. Adler’s 
two major novels were Naemlich (1915) and Die Zauberfloete 
(1916); here he interpreted creation as a work of destruction. 
In later years he became interested in Japanese literature and 
collaborated in a monograph, Japanische Literatur (1925). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Herzog, in: Aschkenas, 9 (1999), 
483-502; D. Hoffmann, in: A. Kilcher (ed.), Metzler Lexikon der 
deutsch-juedischen Literatur (2000), 6f. D. Hoffmann, in: Trumah, 


13 (2003), 209-26. 
[Rudolf Kayser] 


ADLER, POLLY (Pearl; 1900-1962), U.S. author and owner 
of bordellos. The eldest of nine children of Gertrude Koval and 
Morris Adler, a tailor, Pearl Adler hoped to complete gym- 
nasium studies in her native Belorussia. However, her father 
sent her to America to prepare the way for the immigration 
of the rest of the family. On her own in New York, she was 
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raped at 17 by a sweatshop foreman and resorted to an abortion. 
Alienated from relatives, she learned to support herself in the 
sex industry, a survival necessity followed by a significant num- 
ber of Jewish female immigrants from Eastern Europe. Unsuc- 
cessful in legitimate undertakings, Adler became a madam, 
operating a series of increasingly upscale brothels catering to 
gangsters and the fashionable upper classes. She retired in 1943 
to Burbank, California, where she completed high school and 
enrolled in college courses. Her notoriety as the classic Ameri- 
can madam, “a feisty, albeit disreputable, victor over adversity,” 
was sealed by the publication of her popular memoir, A House 
Is Not a Home (1953) and its film version (1964). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.M. Millin, “Adler, Polly, in: PE. Hyman 
and D. Dash Moore (eds.), Jewish Women in America, 1 (1997), 


16-17. 
[Judith R. Baskin (2"4 ed.)] 


ADLER, RENATA (1938-_), U.S. journalist, novelist, and film 
critic. Born in Milan, Italy, Adler graduated from Bryn Mawr 
College in 1959; the Sorbonne in 1961; Harvard University in 
1962; and Yale University Law School. Trained as a journalist, 
Adler worked intermittently for 20 years at the New Yorker 
magazine. Hired in her twenties by the legendary editor Wil- 
liam *Shawn, she reported from Vietnam; from Selma, Ala., 
a civil rights hot spot; and from the Middle East. Her first two 
books were collections of essays and reviews written on assign- 
ment for that magazine and for the New York Times, where she 
worked, still in her twenties, for 18 months as a film critic, at a 
time when film became a serious intellectual, artistic, and po- 
litical pursuit. Her generally negative reviews so angered the 
movie-making industry that in 1968 United Artists took out 
a full-page ad in the New York Times denouncing her. Strom 
Thurmond attacked her on the floor of the Senate for her cri- 
tique of the John Wayne film The Green Berets. 

She returned to the New Yorker and was promptly sent to 
report on the civil war in Biafra. Then she went to Washing- 
ton, where she was hired by the House Committee investigat- 
ing the Watergate scandal to write speeches for the chairman, 
Representative Peter Rodino. In 1969, she turned to writing 
short stories. Her early work surfaced in the New Yorker, and 
she eventually collected and reshaped much of this short fic- 
tion into an award-winning first novel, Speedboat, a collec- 
tion of short paragraphs offering snippets of narrative, some- 
times presented randomly. Essentially Adler was creating a 
disturbing portrait of urban life. The critics, however, were 
unimpressed. The literary controversy was rekindled in 1983 
with her second novel, Pitch Dark, an autobiographical story 
about a young woman running from her relationship with a 
married man. It was similar in style to her first novel, with a 
skeletal plot and observations arranged haphazardly. 

Her legal training was reflected in her 1986 book, an ex- 
haustive investigation into shoddy news reporting practices, 
Reckless Disregard: Westmoreland v. css et al.; Sharon v. Time. 
It dealt with Ariel Sharon's libel suit against Time for its report- 
ing of the Sabra and Shatila massacre in Lebanon and West- 
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moreland’s suit against cBs for accusing him of deception in 
estimating North Vietnamese troop strengths. Adler accused 
the defendants of refusing to acknowledge even the possibility 
of error and their lawyers with having displayed “a concerted 
disregard for the fundamental goals of truth and accuracy.” 
cBs tried to get the book suppressed; the network was unsuc- 
cessful and the manuscript was published without change. 

In the late 1980s, Adler became a single mother by adopt- 
ing a baby and wrote little. Her critique of the venerated New 
Yorker film critic Pauline *Kael, published in the New York 
Review of Books, was particularly noteworthy for the vicious- 
ness of her attack. In 1999, she published Gone: The Last Days 
of the New Yorker, a critique of the magazine after it changed 
ownership and editors. In 2001 came Canaries in the Mine- 
shaft: Essays on Politics and Media. She also contributed arti- 
cles and short stories, sometimes under the pseudonym Brett 
Daniels, to the magazines National Review, Vanity Fair, Harp- 
ers Bazaar, Commentary, and Atlantic. She was a member of 
the editorial board of American Scholar from 1969 to 1975. She 
was a Guggenheim Fellow in 1973-74, won first prize in the O. 
Henry Short Story Awards in 1974, won the American Acad- 
emy and Institute of Arts and Letters Award in 1976, and the 
Ernest Hemingway Prize in 1976 for the best first novel. She 
taught at several universities and was a member of PEN and 
the National Academy of Arts and Letters. 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


ADLER, RICHARD (1921-_), U.S. composer, lyricist. Bronx- 
born Adler, the son of a classical pianist-teacher, Clarence 
Adler, graduated from the University of North Carolina and 
served as a lieutenant (jJc.) in the U.S. Navy during World 
War 11 before concentrating on composing. He began collab- 
orating with Jerry Ross, also Bronx-born and Jewish, in 1950 
and had a popular success with the song “Rags to Riches.” 
But their first Broadway musical, The Pajama Game, in 1954, 
brought them recognition for the way the songs worked with 
the plot and for their integration of American speech idi- 
oms. The show, about a labor-union conflict and the threat 
of a strike in a pajama factory, was directed by the venerable 
George Abbott and also launched the career of Harold *Prince 
as a producer and established Bob Fosse as a major choreo- 
grapher. Jerome *Robbins was hired as a backup in case Fosse 
did not work out. The show had hit songs like “Hernando’s 
Hideaway,’ “Hey There,’ and “Steam Heat.” The next year Adler 
and Ross gave Broadway Damn Yankees, a musical comedy 
version of the Faust story, with such songs as “Whatever Lola 
Wants” and “(You Gotta Have) Heart.’ But Ross died that 
year, at the age of 29, of a bronchial infection and Adler be- 
gan to work alone. 

Adler had little commercial success with Broadway mu- 
sicals in the 1960s and 1970s but his symphonic works, includ- 
ing “Yellowstone Overture”; “Wilderness Suite,” commissioned 
by the Interior Department for full orchestra to celebrate the 
wilderness park lands; and “The Lady Remembers,’ commis- 
sioned by the Statue of Liberty / Ellis Island Foundation to 
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celebrate the statue’s centennial, also for full orchestra; and 
his ballets were performed widely and won awards. He also 
achieved success at composing musical commercials (“Let 
Hertz Put You in the Driver’s Seat”) and earned himself the 
sobriquet “king of the jingles.” Adler was also called on to pro- 
duce shows to mark celebrations and stage entertainments for 
inaugural galas. Perhaps his most celebrated show was pro- 
duced on May 19, 1962, when Marilyn *Monroe sang “Happy 
Birthday” to President John F. Kennedy during a birthday sa- 
lute at Madison Square Garden. Adler won two Tony (theater) 
awards and four Pulitzer Prize nominations; he was a member 
of the Songwriter’s Hall of Fame. 

In later years, Adler turned to a form of meditation 
called Siddha Yoga, which he said helped him deal with the 
grief when his son died of cancer at the age of 30 and when 
he himself battled throat cancer. 

[Stewart Kampel (274 ed.)] 


ADLER, SAMUEL (1809-1891), rabbi and pioneer of the Re- 
form movement. Adler, born in Worms, was the son of Rabbi 
Isaac Adler, who gave him his early education. He received a 
traditional education at the Frankfurt Yeshivah and studied 
privately with Rabbi Jacob Bamberger. He also received a sec- 
ular education at the University of Bonn and Giessen, where 
he studied philosophy and especially Hegel under Joseph 
Hillebrand. He officiated as preacher and assistant rabbi at 
Worms, and in 1842 was appointed rabbi of the Alzey (Rhen- 
ish Hesse) district. Adler was one of the early protagonists 
of Reform and took part in the rabbinical conferences of 
1844-46 (see *Reform Judaism). He worked strenuously for 
the improvement of Jewish education and the removal of le- 
gal disabilities affecting Jews. He believed that rituals had to 
be changed to fit contemporary circumstance and worked on 
improving the status of women in Jewish education and in 
prayer. In 1857 Adler went to America as rabbi of Congregation 
Emanu-el in New York, succeeding Leo *Merzbacher. A classic 
reformer, he rejected supernatural revelation and the author- 
ity of the law. He omitted references to the return to Zion in 
the prayer book and during the parts of the service that were 
not devotional, head covering was removed at Emanu-El. He 
published a revised edition of its prayer book in 1860, and in 
1865 helped form a theological seminary under the auspices 
of his congregation. He was also one of the founders of the 
Hebrew Orphan Asylum. Adler’s interests were scholarly, and 
he appears to have exercised little influence on the commu- 
nity. In 1874 his congregation resolved on his retirement and 
appointed him rabbi emeritus. When the Central Conference 
of American Rabbis was established (1889), Adler was made 
honorary president. Among his publications are A Guide to 
Instruction in Israelite Religion (1864) and a selection of his 
writings, Kobez al Jad, was published privately (1886). An Eng- 
lish translation of Adler’s memoirs was published privately by 
A.G. Sanborn (1967). His son Felix was presumed to be his 
successor but left the rabbinate to found the Ethical Culture 
Society and therefore take his father’s ideas to the next stage 
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ADLER, SAUL AARON 


of their evolution where the particularity of Jews and Judaism 
are no longer necessary. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Berenbaum: “The Dimension of 
Samuel Adler’s Religious View of the World,’ in Hebrew Union Col- 
lege Annual, 46 (1975), 377-412; K.M. Olitzsky, L.J. Sussman, and 
M.H. Stern, Reform Judaism in America: A Biographical Dictionary 
and Sourcebook (1993), 4-6. 


[Sefton D. Temkin / Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


ADLER, SAMUEL M. (1898-1979), U.S. painter. Born in New 
York City, Adler began drawing as a child. His parents saw the 
life of an artist as a challenge and thus did not encourage his 
interest. Nonetheless, at the age of 13 - several years earlier 
than typical admissions - Adler began artistic training at the 
National Academy of Design in New York. A talented violin- 
ist as well, he supported himself by playing in various venues, 
from weddings to symphonies. Before graduation Adler left 
the Academy, dedicating himself to music full time. 

In 1933 Adler returned to painting. His first one-man 
show was not until mid life, when he had a 1948 exhibition 
at the Joseph Luyber Galleries in New York. This exhibition 
showed only his current work as two years previously he had 
destroyed all but two of his paintings. Overnight, critics lauded 
Adler as an important contemporary artist. Within the year 
he was teaching art at New York University and from this pe- 
riod on his works were displayed at, and acquired by, various 
venues in New York and elsewhere. 

While Adler grew up with little religious training, he 
turned to depictions of the Jewish experience when he en- 
tered the art world. He created dozens of paintings of rabbis, 
including White Rabbi (1951), which shows a young rabbi in 
a tallit and kippah standing in front of Sabbath candles. In 
this work, and others, one can see the influence of Amadeo 
*Modigliani’s simplified, symmetrical approach to the human 
figure. Adler always kept the human form at the center of his 
art, even as he moved away from representational painting to 
more abstract collages. 

Adler discussed his view of Jewish art in a 1964 public 
lecture: “I believe in a dimension in every work of art that 
lies beyond the measurables, an inexplicable, a quality of life 
we call presence, that cannot be construed as either Jewish 
or Christian.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: ‘Jewish Art Explained by Prof. Adler,” in: The 
News-Gazette (Champaign, Illinois, March 8, 1964), 16; E. Grossman, 
Art and Tradition (1967); S. Adler, Samuel M. Adler: 25 Years of the 
Image of Man 47-’72 (1972). 

[Samantha Baskind (24 ed.)] 


ADLER, SAUL AARON (1895-1966), Israeli physician and 
parasitologist. Adler was born in Karelitz, Russia, but was 
taken to England as a child of five. He studied medicine at 
Leeds University and specialized in tropical medicine at the 
University of Liverpool. During World War 1 he served as a 
doctor and pathologist with the British armies on the Iraqi 
front. Between 1921 and 1924 he did research on malaria in 
Sierra Leone. In 1924 he made his home in Jerusalem and 
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ADLER, SELIG 


joined the staff of the Hebrew University Medical School. 
Four years later he was appointed professor and director of 
the Parasitological Institute of the university. Adler translated 
Darwin's Origin of Species into Hebrew. 

Under the auspices of the British Royal Society, he or- 
ganized a number of scientific expeditions in the countries 
and islands of the Mediterranean. He specialized in the eti- 
ology and pathology of tropical diseases, the ways in which 
parasites pathogenic to man and animals are spread, and the 
immunology of protozoan infections. Adler introduced the 
Syrian golden hamster (brought to the Hebrew University 
from Aleppo by Israel *Aharoni) into experimental medicine. 
His work on malaria, cattle fever, leprosy, and dysentery, and 
his pioneer research into the Leishmania diseases (the Jericho 
and kala-azar groups) and their carriers, the sandflies, won 
him an international reputation. In 1933 Adler was awarded 
the Chalmers Gold Medal of the Royal Society of Tropical 
Medicine and Hygiene for his work on the transmission of 
kala-azar by the sandfly. In 1957 he was made a Fellow of the 


Royal Society. [Meir Yoeli] 


ADLER, SELIG (1909-1984), U.S. historian. Born in Balti- 
more, Maryland, Adler graduated from the University of Buf- 
falo in 1931. He was appointed to the history faculty of the 
University of Buffalo in 1938 and subsequently named Sam- 
uel Paul Capen Professor of American History at the State 
University of New York at Buffalo in 1959. He specialized in 
American diplomatic and American Jewish history. His Iso- 
lationist Impulse (1957) is a study of isolationist thinking in 
the United States between the two World Wars. American 
Foreign Policy Between the Wars (1965) is a judicious, widely 
accepted account of that contentious subject. From Ararat to 
Suburbia: A History of the Jewish Community of Buffalo (with 
Thomas E. Connolly; 1960) is one of the most extensive and 
exact histories of any Jewish community. He was also the ar- 
chivist for the Buffalo Jewish community archives that bear 
his name, which are located in the Butler Library at Buffalo 
State College. Active in Jewish communal and cultural affairs, 
Adler was a member of the New York Kosher Law Advisory 
Board and of the executive board of the American Jewish 


Historical Society. 
[Lloyd P. Gartner / Ruth Beloff (2° ed.)] 


ADLER, SHALOM BEN MENAHEM (1847-1899), rabbi 
and author. Adler was educated in the home of his uncle R. 
Hillel *Lichtenstein. In 1869 Adler was appointed rabbi of 
Szerednye (now Sered, Slovakia), a position he occupied for 
30 years until his death. His Rav Shalom, published posthu- 
mously by his son-in-law Elijah Sternhell (1902), is distin- 
guished for its inspiring homilies and beautiful style. His un- 
published works include novellae on the Talmud and responsa. 
His three sons were all rabbis: Menahem Judah, his succes- 
sor; Phinehas, the rabbi of Radvancz; and Joab, the rabbi of 
Tapoly-Hanusfalva, who was born in 1880 and killed by the 
Nazis. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: P.Z. Schwartz, Shem ha-Gedolim me-Erez 
Hagar, 2 (1913), 36a; A. Stern, Melizei Esh, 3 (1962); Kislev, 16, no. 42; 
B. Eisenstadt, Dor, Rabbanav ve-Soferav, 6 (1965), 10; O.Z. Rand and 
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[Naphtali Ben-Menahem] 


ADLER, STELLA (1901-1992), U.S. actress and acting 
teacher. An exponent of Method acting and probably the 
leading American teacher of her craft, Adler was born into 
a celebrated acting family rooted in the Yiddish theater (see 
*Adler). She made her stage debut at four, appeared in nearly 
200 plays, and occasionally directed productions. She also 
shaped the careers of thousands of performers at the Stella 
Adler Conservatory of Acting, which she founded in Man- 
hattan in 1949 and where she taught for decades. 

Born in Manhattan, the youngest daughter of Jacob Adler 
and the former Sara Levitzky, Russian immigrants who led the 
Independent Yiddish Art Company, Stella had five siblings, 
and they all became actors, notably Luther. Her parents were 
the leading classical Yiddish stage tragedians in the United 
States. Stella started on the stage in 1905 at the Grand Street 
Theater on the Lower East Side in Manhattan. She played both 
girls’ and boys’ roles and then ingénues in a variety of classical 
and contemporary plays over ten years in the United States, 
Europe, and South America, performing in vaudeville and 
the Yiddish theater. She won acclaim as the leading lady of 
Maurice *Schwartz, but she sought more versatility. Her work 
schedule allowed little time for formal schooling. 

She was introduced to the Method theories of Konstantin 
Stanislavsky, the legendary Moscow Art Theater actor and di- 
rector, in 1925 when she took courses at the American Labo- 
ratory Theater school, founded by Richard Boleslavski and 
Maria Ouspenskaya, former members of the Moscow troupe. 
Adler’s most frenetic years were with the Group Theater, a 
cooperative ensemble dedicated to reinvigorating the the- 
ater with plays about important contemporary topics. The 
Group, founded by Harold *Clurman (whom she married in 
1943), Lee *Strasberg and Cheryl Crawford, also believed in a 
theater that would probe the depths of the soul. Both aspects 
appealed to her and she joined in 1931. She won high praise 
for performances in such realistic dramas as Success Story by 
John Howard Lawson and two seminal Clifford *Odets plays, 
Awake and Sing! and Paradise Lost. She was also hailed for di- 
recting the touring company of Odets’ Golden Boy. Recalling 
her years with the company, she deplored a dearth of good 
roles for women in “a man’s theater aimed at plays for men.” 
But she credited the company with evoking in her an ideal- 
ism that shaped her later career. “I knew that I had it in me to 
be more creative, had much more to give to people,” she said. 
“Tt was the Group Theater that gave me my life.” 

Before the Method revolutionized American theater, 
classical acting instruction had focused on developing exter- 
nal talents. Method acting was the first systematized training 
that also developed internal abilities, sensory, psychologi- 
cal, and emotional. Strasberg, who headed the Actors Studio 
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until his death in 1982, rooted his view on what Stanislavsky 
stressed in his early career. Adler went to Paris and studied 
intensively with Stanislavsky for five weeks in 1934. She found 
he had revised his theories to stress that the actor should cre- 
ate by imagination rather than by memory and that the key 
to success was “truth, truth in the circumstances of the play.” 
She instructed: “Your talent is your imagination. The rest is 
lice” She was a stern taskmaster, believing that a teacher’s job 
is to agitate as well as inspire. She demanded craftsmanship 
and self-awareness, calling it the key to an actor’s sense of ful- 
fillment. When students failed to understand roles, she acted 
them out, insisting: “You can’t be boring. Life is boring. The 
weather is boring. Actors must not be boring” 

She appeared in three films: Love on Toast (1938), Shadow 
of the Thin Man, and My Girl Tisa (1948). Her later stage roles 
included a fiery lion tamer in a 1946 revival of He Who Gets 
Slapped and in London an eccentric mother in a black com- 
edy, Oh Dad, Poor Dad, Mama’s Hung You in the Closet and 
I'm Feeling So Sad, in 1961. She restated her theories in Stella 
Adler on Acting, published by Bantam Books in 1988. For 
her students, who included Marlon Brando, Robert De Niro, 
Warren Beatty, and Candice Bergen, she was both the tough- 
est critic and the most profound inspiration, saying: “You act 
with your soul. That’s why you all want to be actors, because 
your souls are not used up by life.” 


[Stewart Kampel (274 ed.)] 


ADLER, VICTOR (1852-1918), pioneer and leader of the Aus- 
trian Social-Democratic party and a prominent figure in the in- 
ternational labor movement. Born in Prague, Adler was taken 
as a child to Vienna where his father became a rich man and, 
two years before his death, embraced Catholicism. A physician 
by profession, Adler devoted his life to the cause of the working 
class. His greatest political victory was the granting of universal 
suffrage by the Imperial Government in 1905. He was a mem- 
ber of the Austrian parliament from 1905 to 1918 and foreign 
minister in the Socialist government of 1918. Adler was a vic- 
tim of antisemitic agitation and suffered from the ambivalent 
attitude to Jews on the part of his colleagues at school and uni- 
versity. After his marriage he converted to Christianity “to save 
his children from embarrassment.” During his long political life 
he was always conscious of his origin but avoided taking a clear 
stand on Jewish issues. He opposed a debate on antisemitism 
at a congress of the Socialist International in Brussels in 1891. 
In later life, free from any religious affiliations, Adler refused 
to acknowledge the specific problems of the Jewish proletariat 
and opposed the idea of Jewish nationhood. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Silberner, Western European Socialism 
and the Jewish Problem (1800-1918) (1955). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
L. Meysels, Victor Adler (1997). 

[Schneier Zalman Levenberg] 


ADLERBLUM, NIMA (1881-1974), author and philosopher. 


Adlerblum, a daughter of Hayyim *Hirschensohn, was born in 
Jerusalem but left the city with her parents when she was about 
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ADLER-RUDEL, SALOMON 


11, moving to Turkey and later to the United States. She studied 
in Paris and subsequently at Columbia University, where she 
became closely associated with John Dewey. Her doctoral the- 
sis, A Study of Gersonides in His Proper Perspective (Columbia 
University Press, 1926), was actually a call for a new approach 
to Jewish philosophy, which she felt was wrongly assessed by 
being viewed in its relation to other contemporary philoso- 
phies, maintaining that its true main thrust could be detected 
only when it was examined within its own environment. This 
conception, she argued, was best expressed by *Judah Halevi 
(1075-1145) who, in his Kuzari, maintained that Judaism had 
its own spiritual ideas and ideals, which were intimately bound 
with the historic experience of the Jewish people. Her attitude 
coincided with John Dewey’s philosophical theory that the 
value of abstract thinking depended on its concern with liv- 
ing experience and its fruitful application to life, but her views 
were challenged and criticized by many scholars. 

In her A Perspective of Jewish Life Through Its Festivals 
(1930) she further expounded her philosophical theory of Ju- 
daism, and in her Elan Vital of the Jewish Woman (1934) she 
stressed that woman’s sensitivity in certain areas was vital 
and would enrich Jewish scholarship when it was opened up 
to them. She also published philosophical treatises on medi- 
eval Jewish thinkers. Adlerblum served on the international 
committee for spreading the teaching of John Dewey (out- 
side America), was a member of the American Philosophical 
Association, and a life fellow of the International Institute of 
Arts and Letters. She was active in Hadassah from its incep- 
tion, serving on its National Board from 1922 to 1935. 

After an absence of 80 years she returned to Israel. A 
number of her articles on the vivid impact of her childhood in 
Jerusalem on her thinking were included in The Jewish Heri- 
tage Series edited by Rabbi Leo Jung (New York). 

[Penina Peli (2™4 ed.)] 


ADLER-RUDEL, SALOMON (1894-1975), social worker. 
He was born in Czernowitz, Austro-Hungary (now Ukraine). 
Adler-Rudel was director of the Welfare Organization of East- 
ern Jews in Berlin (1919-30) and was active in developing 
welfare services for Jewish migrants from Eastern Europe. 
As director of the Berlin Jewish community's department of 
productive welfare from 1930 to 1934, he contributed to pro- 
grams to reduce dependence and to increase self-support 
among welfare cases. From 1926 to 1929 he served as editor 
of the Juedische Arbeits - und Wanderfuersorge. When the 
Nazis came to power, he moved to London where he was ad- 
ministrator of the *Central British Fund (1936-45). During 
World War 11, he was prominent in rescue activities of Jews 
from Europe. After the war he settled in Erez Israel and was 
director of the Jewish Agency’s department of international 
relations. In this capacity, he prepared agreements with the 
International Refugee Organization and other international 
migration bodies for the transfer to Israel of the “hard-core” 
cases in the European Displaced Persons Camps. From 1958 
he was director of the *Leo Baeck Institute for German Jews 
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ADLIVANKIN, SAMUIL 


in Jerusalem. In 1959 he published Ostjuden in Deutschland 


1880-1940. 
[Jacob Neusner] 


ADLIVANKIN, SAMUIL (1897-1966), painter and graphic 
artist. Adlivankin was born in Tatarsk, Mogilev province, 
Russia. As a child, he received a traditional Jewish educa- 
tion. In 1912-17, he studied at the Odessa Art School. In 1916, 
he became a member of the Odessa Association of Indepen- 
dent Artists and participated in their exhibitions. In 1918-19, 
Adlivankin studied at the Moscow Free Art Workshops, where 
his tutor was V. Tatlin (1885-1953). In the constructivist works 
created by Adlivankin in 1919-20, Tatlin’s influence is clearly 
manifested. In 1921-23 he joined the New Painters’ Society 
(NOZH) and showed his work at its 1921 exhibition in Moscow. 
His works of this period feature scenes of everyday Soviet life, 
treated ironically or satirically and executed in the expression- 
ist manner, sometimes incorporating elements of primitivism. 
In 1923-28, Adlivankin drew caricatures for various magazines 
and worked on political posters together with V. Mayakovsky. 
In the late 1920s he worked for a number of film studios and 
made set designs for several productions. In the early 1930s, 
he made several trips to Jewish agricultural communities in 
the Crimea and Ukraine that inspired several works portray- 
ing the life of Jewish kolkhozes and showed them at the exhi- 
bition dedicated specifically to this theme, which took place 
in Moscow in 1936. In the notorious, overtly antisemitic cam- 
paign launched in 1949 against “cosmopolitism,’ Adlivankin, 
together with other Soviet culture figures who happened to be 
ethnic Jews, was subjected to severe criticism and distanced 
from public cultural life until the mid-1950s: his works were 
not accepted for exhibits, he received no commissions, etc. 
The first and only one-man exhibition in his lifetime was held 
in 1961 in Moscow. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Great Utopia. Russian and Soviet Avant- 
Garde-Art 1915-1932. Exh. Cat. Moscow (1993), 748 (Rus.). 


[Hillel Kazovsky (2"4 ed.)] 


ADLOYADA (Heb. y7??Ty; Aramaic YT? N?7 TY), Purim 
carnival. The name is derived from the rabbinic saying (Meg. 
7b) that one should revel on Purim until one no longer knows 
(ad de-lo yada) the difference between “Blessed be Mordecai” 
and “Cursed be Haman.” The first Adloyada was held in Tel 
Aviv (1912) and spread to other communities in Israel. It is cel- 
ebrated by carnival processions with decorated floats through 
the main streets, accompanied by bands. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.T. Lewinski (ed.), Sefer ha-Moadim, 6 
(1956), 277-296. 


ADMISSION, legal concept applying both to debts and facts. 
Formal admission by a defendant is regarded as equal to “the 
evidence of a hundred witnesses” (BM 3b). This admission had 
to bea formal one, before duly appointed witnesses, or before 
the court, or in writing. When the denial of having received 
a loan is proved to be false, this is regarded as tantamount to 
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an admission that it has not been repaid. Admissions were 
originally regarded as irrevocable, but in order to alleviate 
hardships caused by hasty admissions, the Talmud evolved 
two causes for their revocation; a plea that the person mak- 
ing the admission had not been serious, or that he had had 
a special reason for making the admission. When partial ad- 
mission has been made, the admission is accepted and he is 
bound to take an oath with regard to the remainder. Admis- 
sions can also apply to procedural matters; e.g., on the part 
of a party to an action that he has no witnesses, in which case 
he cannot subsequently call one. 

The formal admission of a debt, or of facts from which 
any liability may be inferred, is in civil cases the best evidence 
of such liability (Git. 40b, 64a; Kid. 65b). The requirements of 
formality may be met: (1) by making the admission before two 
competent witnesses, expressly requested to hear and witness 
the admission (Sanh. 29a); (2) by way of pleading before the 
court, whether as plaintiff or defendant (Sh. Ar., HM 81:22); 
(3) in writing (ibid., 17); (4) through any of the recognized 
modes of kinyan (“acquisition” ibid.); (5) on oath or the “sym- 
bolic shaking of hands by the two parties... which is the equiv- 
alent of an oath” (ibid., 28; Herzog, Instit, 2 (1939), 103). 

While generally the admission must be explicit, in an ac- 
tion for the recovery of a loan, the denial of the loan would 
amount to an admission of nonpayment which is implicit in 
the denial (BB 6a; Shevu. 38b); on proof of the loan, the defen- 
dant will then be bound by his admission that he has not re- 
paid it. Conversely, where a plaintiff claims that the defendant 
owes him a certain species of goods without reserving his right 
to claim also some other species, he is deemed to have admit- 
ted that the defendant owes him only the species claimed and 
no other, and any admission by the defendant that he does owe 
another species than that claimed, will not avail the plaintiff 
(BK 35b). The general rule in a conflict between two contradic- 
tory admissions is that the explicit prevails over the implicit 
and the negative (e.g., “I have not acquired property“) over 
the positive (e.g., “I have transferred my property”; Tosef., 
BB 10:1; Git. 4ob), but an admission presumed to stem from 
the knowledge of the relevant facts prevails over one possibly 
made in ignorance of those facts (cf. BB 149a). 

As formal admissions were originally irrevocable, they 
were widely used as a means of creating new liabilities, as dis- 
tinguished from the mere acknowledgment of already existing 
ones. Even though recognized as factually false admissions, 
they were held to bind the person making them (BB 149a), 
whether by way of gratuitously incurring a new and enforce- 
able obligation (Ket. 101a-102b; Maim. Yad, Mekhirah, 11:15), 
or by way of transfer (kinyan). The property concerned thus 
passes from the owner to the person now admitted by him to 
have acquired it from him, the concurrence of the beneficiary 
not being required as he was only benefiting by the admission 
(Git. 40b; Maim. Yad, Zekhiyyah, 4:12). Admissions of this 
nonprocedural variety are also termed udita or odaita. 

With a view to alleviating hardships caused by precipi- 
tate admissions, talmudic jurists evolved two *pleas for having 
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them revoked: the plea of feigning (hashtaah) and the plea of 
satiation (hasbaah). Where a man, not of his own accord but 
in reply to a question or demand, made an admission, and on 
being sued maintained that he had not been serious about it 
and that the admission was not true, an oath would be admin- 
istered to him to the effect that he had not intended to admit 
the debt and that he did not in fact owe it (Sanh. 29b). Simi- 
larly, a statement of a person that he had admitted debts owed 
by him, only for the purpose of ostensibly reducing his assets 
so as not to appear rich was accepted (Sanh. 29b). Neither 
plea is valid against admissions made in court, or in writing, 
or by kinyan, or on oath (Sh. Ar, HM 81). As to admissions 
made in writing, some scholars hold that so long as the deed 
has not been delivered to the creditor, the admittor may plead 
that he was not serious or that he wrote it in order to appear 
poor (Sh. Ar., HM 65:22 and Isserles to Sh. Ar, HM 81:17). A 
dying man is presumed not to be frivolous on his deathbed, 
and his admissions are irrevocable (Sanh. 29b), so are admis- 
sions made by his debtors in his favor and presence while he 
is dying (Isserles ibid., 81:2). The public (the community) must 
be presumed neither to make rash admissions nor to be inter- 
ested in appearing without means, hence none of the pleas is 
available against admissions made by or on behalf of the pub- 
lic (Isserles ibid., 81:1). Where only part of a claim is admitted, 
the admittor will be adjudged to the extent of his admission 
and be required to take the oath that he does not owe the re- 
mainder (Shevu. 7:1). This rule is based on the presumption 
that no debtor has the temerity to deny his debt falsely in the 
face of his creditor (Shev. 42b; BM 3a), a presumption which, 
curiously enough, does not necessarily apply to a debtor de- 
nying the whole (as distinguished from a part) of the debt. 
Where the whole is denied, the oath is administered to the 
defendant upon the presumption that a plaintiff will not nor- 
mally abuse the process of the court (Shev. 40b). Where the 
defendant satisfies the admitted portion of the claim without 
adjudication, the claim is deemed to be for the nonadmitted 
portion only and to be denied in whole (BM 4a, 4b). While a 
part admission must fit the subject matter of the claim (Shev. 
38b), it need not necessarily fit the cause of action; thus, the 
admission of a deposit might fit the claim on a loan (Sh. Ar., 
H.M. 88:19). The claim of the whole must precede the admis- 
sion of the part, the admittor who is not yet a defendant being 
regarded as a volunteer returning a lost object (Sh. Ar., HM 
75:3). An admission is not allowed to prejudice the admittor’s 
creditors: the holder of a bill may not be heard to admit that he 
has no claim on it, or the possessor of chattel that they belong 
to somebody else, so as to deprive his creditors of an attach- 
able asset (Kid. 65b; Ket. 19a). Admissions need not relate to 
substantive liabilities, but may be procedural in nature: thus 
a party may admit that he has no witnesses to prove a par- 
ticular fact, and he will not then be allowed to call a witness 
to prove it, lest the witness be suborned (Sanh. 31a); or, hav- 
ing once admitted a particular witness to be untrustworthy, 
he will not later be able to rely on his testimony (Ket. 44a). 
Admissions could be accepted for one purpose and rejected 
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for another, e.g., the admission of a wrongful act would be 
inadmissible as a *confession in criminal or quasi-criminal 
proceedings, but could afford the basis for awarding dam- 
ages in a civil suit. This rule is found to have been applied to 
larceny (BM 37a; see *Theft and Robbery), to the seduction 
of women (Ket. 41a; see *Rape), to arson (Solomon b. Abra- 
ham Adret, resp. 2:231), to *usury (ibid.), to embezzlement 
(see *Theft and Robbery), and to breach of trust (Isserles to 
Sh. Ar., HM 388:8; Yom Tov b. Abraham Ishbili, Ket. 72a); a 
wife admitting her adultery was held to lose, on the strength 
of her admission, any claim to maintenance or other mone- 
tary benefits, but not her status as a married woman, thus in- 
curring no liability to be divorced or punished (Maim. Yad, 
Ishut, 24:18). An early authority posed the question whether 
the injunction, “you shall have one standard of law” (Lev. 
24:22), should not be read to prohibit any distinction between 
civil and criminal law with regard to admissions; the answer 
is in the negative, because in civil causes it is said: “He shall 
pay”; but in criminal cases it is said: “He shall die” (Tosef. 
Shevu. 3:8). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Frankel, Der gerichtliche Beweis nach mo- 
saisch-talmudischem Rechte (1846), 127-30, 336-58; M. Bloch, Die 
Civilprocess-Ordnung nach mosaisch-rabbinischem Rechte (1882), 
41-43; Gulak, Yesodei, 2 (1922), 44-473 4 (1922), 78-84; Gulak, Ozar, 
211-3; Karl, in: Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri, 3 (1927/28), 95-98; Herzog, In- 
stit, 1 (1936), 196-200, 268; 2 (1939), 42, 44, 94-973 ET, 1 (19513), 116-7, 
253-4, 267-8; 8 (1957), 404-31; J.J. Rabinowitz, Jewish Law (1956), 
257-63. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Lifshitz, Obligation and Acquisi- 
tion in Jewish Law (1988). 

[Haim Hermann Cohn] 


ADMON (Gorochov), YEDIDYAH (1897-1982), Israeli com- 
poser. Admon, who was born in Yekaterinoslav, Ukraine, went 
to Erez Israel in 1906. From 1923 to 1927 he studied theory of 
music and composition in the U.S. In 1927 he returned to Pal- 
estine and in the same year published his first songs, among 
them the popular “Gamal Gemali” (Camel Driver’s Song). 
In 1930 he went to Paris to study with Nadia Boulanger, the 
French music teacher. For several years Admon was director 
of the Israeli Performing Rights Society (acum). After spend- 
ing 13 years in America, he returned to Israel in 1968. Admon 
was a pioneer in the field of Israeli song. He was one of the 
first Israeli composers, and one of the earliest to create a new 
style which served, often subconsciously, as a model for other 
composers. This style blends four elements: the music of the 
Oriental Jewish communities, especially the Yemenite and Per- 
sian; Arab music; hasidic music; and Bible cantillation. The 
result is an absolute organic unity. The rhythm of the Hebrew 
language is also an important factor in Admon’s music. He 
was awarded the Israel Prize for the arts in 1974. His work in- 
cludes music for the theater - Bar Kokhba; Michal, Daughter 
of Saul; and Jeremiah — for piano and violin, and a symphonic 
poem, The Song of Deborah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Gradenwitz, Music and Musicians in Israel 


a: 
(1959°), index. [Herzl Shmueli] 
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ADMON BEN GADDAI 


ADMON BEN GADDAT, one of the few civil law judges in 
Jerusalem whose name is mentioned in talmudic literature 
(Ket. 13:1-9; TB, Ket. 105a). Admon probably lived in the lat- 
ter days of the Second Temple, as three of the seven halakhot 
in his name are supported in the Mishnah by R. *Gamaliel the 
Elder. Admon and his colleagues received a salary of 99 maneh 
(1 maneh = 100 denarii) from the Temple treasury. However, 
due to early variants in mishnaic tradition regarding Admon’s 
title, his precise judicial function is not clear. He is referred to 
as either one of the dayyanei gezerot (nint4 377 “decree judges”) 
or one of the dayyanei gezelot (ni233 °2°T “robbery judges”). On 
this and similar changes of the Hebrew letters 1 and ? see Ep- 
stein, Tarbiz, 1 (1930), n. 3, 131-2. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frankel, Mishnah, 63-65; Weiss, Dor, 1 
(1904*), 181ff.; A. Buechler, Das grosse Synhedrion in Jerusalem (1902), 


111-4. 
[Isaiah Gafni] 


ADMONI, VLADIMIR GRIGORYEVICH (1909-1993), 
Soviet Russian literary and linguistic scholar. A professor 
at the Pedagogical Institute of Leningrad, he specialized in 
Germanic and Norwegian languages and literature and in 
the theory of literary translation. He wrote monographs on 
Ibsen (1956) and Thomas Mann (1960; in collaboration with 
T.I. Silman) and on problems of German syntax (1955). He 
also translated and edited the standard Russian version of the 
works of Ibsen (4 vols., 1956-58). During the 1964 trial of the 
young Leningrad Jewish poet Yosif *Brodski, Admoni, who 
testified for the defense, was ridiculed by the presiding Soviet 
judge for his “strange-sounding” (i-e., Jewish) name. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Brodski, Stikhotvoreniya i poemy (1965); 
Kratkaya literaturnaya entsiklopediya, 1 (1962), 88. 


[Maurice Friedberg] 


ADMOR (Heb. 117938; plur., Admorim), the title by which 
hasidic rabbis are known. The term is an abbreviation of 
the Hebrew words Adonenu, Morenu, ve-Rabenu (“our lord, 
teacher, and master”). 


ADOLPHUS, English family, known in the synagogue as Bira. 
Its members included JACOB ADOLPHUS, stockholder in the 
Bank of England (late 17‘ century), founder member of the 
London Ashkenazi Synagogue. Among his sons were: SIMON, 
a physician, who was admitted to the University of Halle at the 
request of Frederick William 1 of Prussia on condition that he 
did not practice there, and MosEs (b. c. 1690), who married 
Abigail, daughter of Benjamin *Levy, founder of the London 
Ashkenazi community. In his 56" year he matriculated at the 
University of Leiden, Holland, in philosophy and literature, 
along with his son stMHAH (Joy, 1714-1760), who graduated 
in medicine and subsequently practiced in Cleves, Germany 
(1748-56) where he headed the Jewish community. Joy Adol- 
phus published Histoire des Diables Modernes (London, 1763; 
Cleves, 1770, 1771), Satirizing the political and social scene, and 
dedicated the book to Frederick the Great, whom he is said to 
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have served as personal physician. Another son of Moses was 
MICHAEL Or MEIR (died 1785), prominent in London com- 
munal life, and as warden of the Great Synagogue, one of the 
original members of the *Board of Deputies of British Jews. 
JOHN (1768-1845), historian and lawyer, grandson of Joy, was 
author of History of England from the Accession of King George 
111 to the Conclusion of Peace in 1783 (3 vols., London, 1802). 
His mother was Christian and he was out of touch with the 
Jewish community. However, he was caricatured by Crui- 
kshank as a Jew. Originally a solicitor, he became a barrister 
in 1807 and achieved notable success at the bar. His son, JOHN 
LEYCESTER ADOLPHUS (1794-1862), educated at Oxford, was 
a barrister and literary critic. He became a close friend of Sir 
Walter Scott. There was also an Adolphus family in America 
in the colonial period, founded by 1saac (died 1774) who 
came to New York from Bonn, Germany, about 1750. An- 
other family of this name was established in Jamaica not later 
than 1733, its most eminent member being Major General Sir 
JACOB ADOLPHUS (1775-1845), inspector general of army 
hospitals. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Emden, Jews of Britain (1943), 62; C. Roth, 
History of the Great Synagogue (1950), 160-3; Roth, Mag Bibl, index; 
E. Henderson, Recollections of John Adolphus (1871); F. Baer, Proto- 
kollbuch der Land udenschaft des Herzogtums Kleve (1922), 63, 122; 
Stern, Americans, 5; J.P. Andrade, Record of Jews in Jamaica (1941), 
148-9, 207-8; Rubens, in: JHSET, 19 (1955-59), 25; Roth, in: JHSEM, 
4 (1942), 106-7; A. Rubens, Anglo-Jewish Portraits (1935), 2-4. ADD. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 
[Cecil Roth] 


ADONAI, ADONAI, EL RAHUM VE-HANNUN (Heb. 
pad) oI ON AW , 71; “The Lord, The Lord, God, merci- 
ful and gracious”; Ex. 34:6-7), initial words of the Thirteen 
Attributes of God. Based upon a talmudic saying that God 
Himself revealed this formula to Moses as being effective for 
obtaining Divine Pardon (RH 17)), it is recited on the follow- 
ing occasions: 

(1) in the *Selihot of the month of Elul, during the *Ten 
Days of Penitence, and on fast days including the Day of 
Atonement when it is preceded by the piyyutim “El Melekh 
Yoshev” or “El Erekh Appayim”; 

(2) before removing the Torah scrolls from the Ark on 
Rosh Ha-Shanah, the Day of Atonement, and the three Pil- 
grim festivals (Ashkenazi rite); 

(3) at the opening of the piyyut attributed to *Amittai 
(11) which is recited on the fifth day of Selihot, on the Day 
of Atonement, and on Mondays and Thursdays (Ashkenazi 
rite); 

(4) at the morning and afternoon prayers before Tahanun 
(mostly Sephardi rite); 

(5) during prayers in an emergency situation, e.g., for a 
critically ill person. In the liturgical recital of the Thirteen At- 
tributes the final words lo yenakkeh (“He does not remit all 
punishment”; Ex. 34:7) are omitted. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Ritus, 408; Elbogen, Gottesdienst, 222; 
Davidson, Ozar, 1 (1929), 31, no. 629. 
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ADONI-BEZEK (Heb. 773 71178; “the lord [of the city] of 
Bezek”), Canaanite ruler in the early stages of the Hebrew 
conquest of Canaan (Judg. 1:1-7) and probably leader of an 
anti-Israelite coalition formed by “the Canaanites and the 
Perizzites.” The allies gathered at *Bezek and forced the tribe 
of Judah, together with Simeon, to take defensive action. The 
coalition was defeated at Bezek and retreated eastward to- 
wards Jerusalem. The tribe of Judah pursued and captured 
Adoni-Bezek and mutilated him. He was brought to Jeru- 
salem where he died. 

Adoni-Bezek is most likely a title since, as a personal 
name, the second element would refer to a place or a god. 
However, a city as a component in biblical proper names is 
without analogy and a deity Bezek is not otherwise attested. 
The name is most likely a corruption of *Adoni-Zedek (cf. 
Josh. 10:1ff.). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Amit, Judges (1999), 32. 


ADONIJAH (Heb. 37°77X ,7°378; “yHwH is my lord”), fourth 
son of King David by his wife Haggith of Hebron (11 Sam. 
3:2 ff; 1 Chron. 3:1ff.). 1 Kings 1:5-6 notes that his father had 
not disciplined him. After the death of his brothers Amnon, 
Absalom, and, presumably, Chileab, Adonijah conducted 
himself as heir apparent (1 Kings 1:5-6). When David was on 
his deathbed, Adonijah attempted to seize power in order to 
forestall succession by *Solomon. In this he was supported by 
such veteran courtiers of David as *Joab and *Abiathar, and 
by many members of the royal family and the courtiers of the 
tribe of Judah (ibid. 7). Zadok the priest, Nathan the prophet, 
and others who had risen to prominence more recently, sided 
with Solomon (ibid. 8). Under Nathan's influence, David or- 
dered that Solomon should be anointed king in his own life- 
time, in accordance with his promise to Bath-Sheba (ibid. 
10ff.). At first Solomon took no action against his brother 
(ibid. 50-53), but after David’s death, when Adonijah wished 
to marry *Abishag the Shunammite, his father’s concubine, 
Solomon correctly interpreted this as a bid for the throne and 
had him executed (ibid. 2:13 ff.). 

Other biblical figures of the same name were Adonijah a 
Levite who, with other Levites, priests, and princes, taught in 
the cities of Judah during the reign of Jehoshaphat (11 Chron. 
17:8); and Adonijah, one of the leaders who signed the cov- 
enant in the days of Nehemiah (Neh. 10:17). 


[Encyclopaedia Hebraica] 


In the Aggadah 

Adonijah was one of those who “set their eyes upon that which 
was not proper for them; what they sought was not granted 
to them; and what they possessed was taken from them” (Sot. 
gb). The biblical verse “and he [Adonijah] was born after Ab- 
salom” (1 Kings 1:6) is interpreted to mean that, although the 
two were of different mothers, they are mentioned together 
since Adonijah acted in the same way as Absalom in rebelling 
against the king (BB 109b). The extent of his rebellion is illus- 
trated in the aggadic tradition that he even tried the crown 
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on his head (Sanh. 21b) and according to Rashi (loc. cit.), it 
would not fit. The importance and danger of Adonijah’s re- 
bellion is emphasized by the teaching that, although Solomon 
succeeded to the throne by the law of inheritance, he was cer- 
emoniously anointed in order to counteract Adonijah’s claim 
(Mid. Tan. 106). 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Cogan, I Kings (2000), 164-68. 


ADONIM BEN NISAN HA-LEVI (c. 1000), paytan and 
rabbi. Adonim, who served as a rabbi in Fez, Morocco, was 
among the first to use Arabic-Spanish metrics in his writings. 
Only a few of his piyyutim have survived, among them the 
lamentation “Bekhu, Immi Benei Immi”; the reshut to Parshat 
ha-Hodesh (see Special *Sabbaths) “Areshet Sefatenu Petah Ho- 
dayot”; and the selihot “Eli Hashiveni me-Anahah u-Mehumah” 
and “Roeh Yisrael Ezon Enkat Zonekha.” His piyyutim excel in 
their fine poetic language and their originality. Several philo- 
sophical concepts which were discussed in intellectual circles 
in his days find expression in his works. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Pinsker, Likkutei Kadmoniyyot (1860), 
56-57, 105-7; Fuenn, Keneset, 72; Scheiber, in: A. Marx Jubilee Vol- 
ume (1950), 539-42; Zulay, in: Sinai, 29 (1951), 24-34. 

[Abraham Meir Habermann] 


ADONIRAM (or Adoram, Hadoram; Heb. ,0778 ,OVITN 
0773; “the Lord / my Lord is exalted”), son of Abda. Adoni- 
ram is described in a list of King David’s officials from the later 
years of David's reign (11 Sam. 20:24) as the minister “in charge 
of forced labor” He continued in the same office during Sol- 
omon’s reign (1 Kings 4:6) and was in charge of the levy of all 
Israel sent to *Lebanon to cut lumber (1 Kings 5:27-28). Dur- 
ing the first year of *Rehoboam, Adoniram was sent to face 
the discontented and revolting assembly at Shechem (12:1-19). 
The people, for whom he no doubt personified the detested 
corvée, stoned him to death (12:18). B. Mazar (Maisler) has 
suggested that Adoniram was of foreign origin, as the insti- 
tution of forced labor was adopted by the Israelite monarchy 
from Canaanite patterns, and that it was only natural to ap- 
point a Canaanite official as its head. The names of Adoniram 
and his father support the view of his Canaanite origin, since 
ad is synonymous with ab (av - father - in West-Semitic lan- 
guages), while “Abda” is an abbreviated theophorical name 
found in Phoenician inscriptions. Some scholars believe that 
the lengthly tenure assigned by the Bible to Adoniram’s office 
is due to chronological confusion. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mendelsohn, in: BASOR, no. 85 (1942), 14 ff; 
Maisler (Mazar), in: Leshonenu, 15 (1947), 38-39; idem, in: BJPES, 13 
(1947), 108; de Vaux, Anc Isr, 128-9, 144 ff.; EM, 1 (1965), 116-7. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Cogan, 1 Kings (2000), 204. 


[Hanna Weiner] 


ADONI-ZEDEK (Heb. 773 717; “[the god] Zedek [the god 
of justice] is lord” or, “my Lord is righteousness”), king of 
*Jerusalem at the time of the Israelite conquest of Canaan 
(Josh. 10:1-3). Adoni-Zedek was the leader of a coalition to- 
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gether with four of the neighboring *Amorite cities - Hebron, 
Jarmuth, Lachish, and Eglon. The coalition was formed as a 
reaction to the conclusion of a covenant between the Israel- 
ites and the *Gibeonites as well as to the conquest of *Ai by 
the Israelites, who threatened the region and the sovereignty 
of the city-states over this area. The members of the coalition 
attacked Gibeon. The Gibeonites, however, solicited the aid 
of Joshua, who preferred to fight against the Amorites in an 
open area. The Amorites were defeated at Gibeon, and, finding 
no alternative route of escape, retreated to Beth-Horon where 
their pursuers routed them with the help of a hailstorm; the 
five allied kings hid in a cave at Makkedah but were found 
and killed. Nothing is said about the capture of Jerusalem, 
although its king had lost his life; a reduction of Jerusalem's 
influence, however, did result from the war. 

It is apparent that Jerusalem was an important city-state 
at the time, as is clear not only from this biblical passage but 
also from the *El-Amarna letters (14'" century B.c.£.). Six of 
these letters, sent by the king of Jerusalem (Abdi-Hepa) to the 
pharaoh of Egypt, warrant the conclusion that Jerusalem (and 
Shechem) controlled the hill country of Judah and Ephraim 
and ruled over “the land of Jerusalem” (Pritchard, Texts, 
487-9). Adoni-Zedek is unknown from other sources, but 
he fits well into the above picture of pre-lsraelite Jerusalem. 
Some identify him with *Adoni-Bezek (Judg. 1:5-7), because 
the Septuagint reads Adoni-Bezek in place of the masoretic 
Adoni-Zedek. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Noth, Personennamen, 114, 161ff.; idem, in: 
PJB, 33 (1937), 23-26; idem, Das Buch Josua (1953”), 60-63; Yeivin, in: 
Maarakhot, 26-27 (1945), 63; Albright, in: JBL, 54 (1935), 193, n. 66; 
Levy, in: HUCA, 18 (1943-44), 435. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Batto, 
in: DDD, 929-34. 


ADON OLAM (Heb. O°? 19 7178; “Lord of the World”), rhymed 
liturgical hymn in 12 verses (in the Ashkenazi rite) extolling 
the eternity and unity of God and expressing man’s absolute 
trust in His providence. The Sephardi rite has 16 verses. The 
author is unknown, though it has been attributed to Solo- 
mon ibn *Gabirol (11'* century). It may, however, be much 
older and stem from Babylonia. The hymn has appeared as 
part of the liturgy since the 14" century in the German rite 
and has spread to almost every rite and community. It was 
incorporated into the initial section of the Shaharit Service, 
but it has been suggested on the basis of the penultimate line 
that it originally formed the conclusion of the Night Prayers 
where it also still appears. Its main place now is at the con- 
clusion of the Sabbath and festival Musaf Service (with the 
Sephardim even on the Day of Atonement) and of the *Kol 
Nidrei Service. Adon Olam has become a popular hymn. In 
Morocco it serves as a wedding song and it is also recited by 
those present at a deathbed. The hymn has been translated 
several times into English verse, among others by George 
Borrow in his Lavengro (reprinted in Hertz, Prayer, p. 1005) 
and by Israel Zangwill (reprinted ibid., 7, 9), and into other 
European languages. 
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Music 
Adon Olam is generally sung by the congregation. In the Ash- 
kenazi tradition it is also sometimes rendered by the cantor 
on certain festive occasions, and then the melody is adapted 
to the nosah of the section of the prayer into which it is in- 
corporated. The great number of melodies for Adon Olam in- 
cludes both individual settings, and borrowings from Jewish 
and Gentile sources. Ex. 3, from Djerba, is a North African 
“general” melody for piyyutim. Two versions from Germany 
in Idelsohn (Melodien, 7 (1932), nos. 59 and 336) both bor- 
row the western Ashkenazi melody of Omnam Ken, while no. 
346a is a German folk tune. A melody from Tangiers (I. Levy, 
Antologia, 1 (1965), no. 96) is the tune of the Romance Esta 
Rahel la estimoza. The composed or adapted tunes are mostly 
based upon a strict measure of four or three beats, both equally 
suitable for conforming to the hazak-meter of the text - one 
short and three longs. The melody is sung in many schools in 
Israel at the end of the pupils’ morning prayer (in 4/4 measure; 
cf. the same, in 3/4 measure, YE, vol. 1, p. 514). Salamone de’ 
*Rossi included an eight-voice composition of Adon Olam in 
his Ha-Shirim Asher li-Shelomo (Venice, 1622/23). 
[Avigdor Herzog] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Elbogen, Gottesdienst, 88; Abrahams, Com- 
panion, vii-ix; Davidson, Ozar, 1 (1924), 29, no. 575; C. Roth, Essays 
and Portraits (1962), 295ff.; Baer S., Seder, 35; idem, Tozeot Hayyim 
(1871), 57. Music: Sendrey, Music, indexes. 


ADOPTION, taking another's child as one’s own. 


Alleged Cases of Adoption in the Bible 
The evidence for adoption in the Bible is so equivocal that 
some have denied it was practiced in the biblical period. 

(A) GENESIS 15:2-3. Being childless, Abram complains 
that *Eliezer, his servant, will be his heir. Since in the ancient 
Near East only relatives, normally sons, could inherit, Abram 
had probably adopted, or contemplated adopting, Eliezer. This 
passage is illuminated by the ancient Near Eastern practice of 
childless couples adopting a son, sometimes a slave, to serve 
them in their lifetime and bury and mourn them when they 
die, in return for which the adopted son is designated their 
heir. If a natural child should subsequently be born to the 
couple, he would be chief heir and the adopted son would be 
second to him. 

(B) GENESIS 16:2 and 30:3. Because of their barrenness, 
Sarai and Rachel give their servant girls to Abram and Jacob 
as concubines, hoping to “have children” (lit. “be built up”) 
through the concubines. These words are taken as an expres- 
sion of intention to adopt the children born of the husbands 
and concubines. Rachel's subsequent statement, “God... has 
given me a son” (30:6) seems to favor this view. A marriage 
contract from *Nuzi stipulates that in a similar case the mis- 
tress “shall have authority over the offspring” That the sons 
of Jacob’s concubines share in his estate is said to presuppose 
their adoption. Bilhah’s giving birth on (or perhaps “onto”) 
Rachel’s knees (30:3; cf. 50:23) is believed to be an adoption 
ceremony similar to one practiced by ancient European and 
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Asiatic peoples among whom placing a child on a man’s knees 
signified variously acknowledgment, legitimation, and adop- 
tion. Such an adoption by a mistress of the offspring of her 
husband and her slave-girl would not be unparalleled in the 
ancient Near East (see J. van Seters, JBL, 87 (1968), 404-7), 
but other considerations argue that this did not, in fact, take 
place in the episodes under consideration. Elsewhere in the 
Bible the sons of Bilhah and Zilpah are viewed only as the 
sons of these concubines, never of the mistresses (e.g., 21:10, 
13; 33:2, 6-7; 35:23-26). Rachel’s statement “God... has given 
me a son’ reflects not necessarily adoption but Rachel’s own- 
ership of the child’s mother, Bilhah (cf. Ex. 21:4, and especially 
the later Aramaic usage in Pritchard, Texts’, 548a plus n. 5). 
The concubines’ sons sharing in Jacob’s estate does not presup- 
pose adoption by Rachel and Leah because the sons are Jacob’s 
by blood and require only his recognition to inherit (cf. The 
Code of Hammurapi, 170-1). Finally the alleged adoption cer- 
emony must be interpreted otherwise. Placing a child on the 
knees is known from elsewhere in the ancient Near East (see 
IJ. Gelb et al., The Chicago Assyrian Dictionary, vol. 2 (1965), 
256, s.v. birku; H. Hoffner, JNEs, 27 (1968), 199-201). Outside 
of cases which signify divine protection and/or nursing, but 
not adoption (cf. T. Jacobsen, JNES, 2 (1943), 119-21), the knees 
upon which the child is placed are almost always those of its 
natural parent or grandparent. It seems to signify nothing more 
than affectionate play or welcoming into the family, sometimes 
combined with naming. (Only once, in the Hurrian Tale of the 
Cow and the Fisherman (J. Friedrich, Zeitschrift fuer Assyrio- 
logie, 49 (1950), 232-3 ll. 38ff.), does placing on the lap occur 
in an apparently adoptive context, but even there it is not clear 
that the ceremony is part of the adoption.) Some construe the 
ceremony as an act of legitimation, but no legal significance 
of any sort is immediately apparent. Significantly, the one un- 
equivocal adoption ceremony in the Bible (Gen. 48:5-6) does 
not involve placing the child on the knees (Gen. 48:12 is from 
a different document and simply reflects the children’s position 
during Jacob’s embrace, between, not on, his knees). Further- 
more, Genesis 30:3 speaks not of placing but of giving birth on 
Rachel's knees. This more likely reflects the position taken in 
antiquity by a woman during childbirth, straddling the knees 
of an attendant (another woman or at times her own husband) 
upon whose knees the emerging child was received (cf. per- 
haps Job 3:12). Perhaps Rachel attended Bilhah herself in or- 
der to cure, in a sympathetic-magical way, her own infertility 
(cf. 30:18, which may imply that Rachel, too, had been aiming 
ultimately at her own fertility), much like the practice of bar- 
ren Arab women in modern times of being present at other 
women's deliveries. Genesis 50:23 (see below) must imply Jo- 
seph’s assistance at his great-grandchildren’s birth; or, if taken 
to mean simply that the children were placed upon his knees 
immediately after birth, it would imply a sort of welcoming or 
naming ceremony. 

(C) GENESIS 29-31. It is widely held that Jacob was ad- 
opted by the originally sonless Laban, on the analogy of a 
Nuzi contract in which a sonless man adopts a son, makes him 
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his heir, and gives him his daughter as a wife. This in itself is 
not compelling, but the document adds that, unless sons are 
later born to the adopter, the adopted son will also inherit his 
household gods. This passage, it is argued, illuminates Rachel's 
theft of Laban’s household gods (31:19), and herein lies the 
strength of the adoption theory. But M. Greenberg (JBL, 81 
(1962), 239-48) cast doubt upon the supposed explanation of 
Rachel's theft, thus depriving the adoption theory of its most 
convincing feature. In addition, the Bible itself not only fails to 
speak of adoption but pictures Jacob as Laban’s employee. 

(D) GENESIS 48:5—6. Near the end of his life Jacob, recall- 
ing God's promise of Canaan for his descendants, announces 
to Joseph: “Your two sons who were born to you ... before I 
came to you in Egypt, shall be mine; Ephraim and Manasseh 
shall be mine, as Reuben and Simeon are”; subsequent sons 
of Joseph will (according to the most common interpretation 
of the difficult v. 6), for the purposes of inheritance, be reck- 
oned as sons of Ephraim and Manasseh. In view of the context 
— note particularly that grandsons, not outsiders, are involved 
— many believe that this adoption involves inheritance alone, 
and is not an adoption in the full sense. (M. David compares 
the classical adoptio mortis causa.) This belief is strengthened 
by the almost unanimous view that this episode is intended 
etiologically to explain why the descendants of Joseph held, 
in historical times, two tribal allotments, the territories of 
Ephraim and Manasseh. 

(E) GENESIS 50:23. “The children of Machir son of 
Manasseh were likewise born on Joseph's knees” is said to re- 
flect an adoption ceremony. To the objections listed above (b), 
it may be added that unlike (d), Joseph’s adoption of Machir’s 
children would explain nothing in Israel’s later history and 
would be etiologically pointless. 

(E) EXODUS 2:10. “Moses became her [= Pharaoh's daugh- 
ter’s] son.” Some, however, interpret this as fosterage. 

(G) LEVITICUS 18:9. A “sister... born outside the house- 
hold” could mean an adopted sister, but most commentators 
interpret it as an illegitimate sister or one born of another 
marriage of the mother. 

(H) JuDGEs 11:1ff. S. Feigin argued that Gilead must 
have adopted Jephthah or else the question of his inheriting 
could never have arisen. But since Jephthah was already Gilead’s 
son, the passage implies, at most, legitimation, not adoption. 

(1) RUTH 4:16-17. Naomis placing of the child of Ruth 
and Boaz in her bosom and the neighbors’ declaration “a son 
is born to Naomi” are said to imply adoption by Naomi. But 
the very purpose of Ruth’s marriage to Boaz was, from the 
legal viewpoint, to engender a son who would be accounted 
to Ruth’s dead husband (see Deut. 25:6 and Gen. 38:8-9) and 
bear his name (Ruth 4:10). Adoption by Naomi, even though 
she was the deceased’s mother, would frustrate that purpose. 
The text says that Naomi became the child’s nurse, not his 
mother. The child is legally Naomi’s grandson and the neigh- 
bors’ words are best taken as referring to this. 

(J) ESTHER 2:7, 15. Mordecai adopted his orphaned 
cousin Hadassah. (This case, too, is taken by some as rather 
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one of fosterage.) This possible case of adoption among Jews 
living under Persian rule is paralleled by a case among the Jews 
living in the Persian military garrison at Elephantine, Egypt, 
in the fifth century c.£. (E. Kraeling, The Brooklyn Museum 
Aramaic Papyri (1953), no. 8). 

(K) EZRA 2:61 (= Nehemiah 7:63). One or more priests 
married descendants of Barzillai the Gileadite and “were 
called by their name.” This may imply adoption into the fam- 
ily of Barzillai. 

(L) EZRA 10:44. Several Israelites married foreign women. 
The second half of the verse, unintelligible as it stands, ends 
with “and they placed/established children,’ S. Feigin, on the 
basis of similar Greek expressions and textual emendation, 
viewed this as a case of adoption. Since the passage is obvi- 
ously corrupt (the Greek text of Esdras reads differently), no 
conclusions can be drawn from it, though Feigin’s interpreta- 
tion is not necessarily ruled out. 

(M) I CHRONICLES 2:35-41. Since the slave Jarha (ap- 
proximately a contemporary of David according to the gene- 
alogy) married his master’s daughter, he was certainly manu- 
mitted and, quite likely, was adopted by his master; otherwise, 
his descendants would not have been listed in the Judahite 
genealogy. 

(N) In addition to the above possible cases, one might 
see a sort of posthumous adoption in the ascription of the 
first son born of the levirate marriage (Gen. 38:8-9; Deut. 
25:6; Ruth 4) to the dead brother. The child is possibly to be 
called “A son of B [the deceased]”; in this way he preserves 
the deceased’s name (Deut. 25:6-7; Ruth 4:5) and presumably 
inherits his property. 


suMMARY. Of the most plausible cases above, two (A, D) are 
from the Patriarchal period, one reflects Egyptian practice (F), 
and another the practice of Persian Jews of the Exilic or post- 
Exilic period (J). From the pre-Exilic period there is a pos- 
sible case alleged by the Chronicler to have taken place in the 
time of David (Mm), one or two other remotely possible cases 
(G) and (x), the latter from the late pre-Exilic or Exilic period) 
and the “posthumous adoption” involved in levirate marriage 
(N). The evidence for adoption in the pre-Exilic period is thus 
meager. The possibility that adoption was practiced in this pe- 
riod cannot be excluded, especially since contemporary legal 
documents are lacking. Nevertheless, it seems that if adoption 
played any role at all in Israelite family institutions, it was an 
insignificant one. It may be that the tribal consciousness of 
the Israelites did not favor the creation of artificial family ties 
and that the practice of polygamy obviated some of the need 
for adoption. For the post-Exilic per-iod in Palestine there is 
no reliable evidence for adoption at all. 


Adoption as a Metaphor 

(A) GOD AND ISRAEL. The relationship between God and 
Israel is often likened to that of father and son (Ex. 4:22; Deut. 
8:5; 14:1). Usually there is no indication that this is meant in 
an adoptive sense, but this may be the sense of Jeremiah 3:19; 
31:8; and Hosea 11:1. (B) IN KINGSHIP. The idea that the king is 
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the son of a god occurs in Canaanite (Pritchard, Texts, 147-8) 
and other ancient Near Eastern sources. In Israel - which 
borrowed the very institution of kingship from its neighbors 
(1 Sam. 8:5, 20) — this idea could not be accepted literally; bibli- 
cal references to the king as God’s son therefore seem intended 
in an adoptive sense. Several are reminiscent of ancient Near 
Eastern adoption contracts. Thus, Psalms 2:7-8 contains a dec- 
laration, “You are my son,’ a typical date formula “this day” 
(the next phrase, “I have born you,” may reflect the concep- 
tion of adoption as a new birth), and a promise of inheritance 
(an empire); 11 Samuel 17:7 contains a promise of inheritance 
(an enduring dynasty), a declaration of adoption, and a state- 
ment of the father’s right to discipline the adoptive son (cf. Ps. 
89:27 ff; 1 Chron. 17:13; 22:10; 28:6). 

Since the divine adoption of kings was not known in 
the ancient Near East, and the very institution of adoption 
was rare — if at all existent — in Israel, the question arises as to 
where the model for these metaphors was found. According 
to M. Weinfeld (jaos, 90 (1970)) the answer is found in the 
covenants made by God with David and Israel. These are es- 
sentially covenants of grant, a legal form which is widespread 
in the ancient Near East. In some of these a donor adopts the 
donee and the grant takes the form of an inheritance. Thus in 
the biblical metaphor God’s adoption of David serves as the 
legal basis for the grant of the dynasty and empire, and God's 
adoption of Israel underlies the grant of a land (Jer. 3:19; also 
noted by S. Paul). According to Y. Muffs, the pattern of the 
covenant in the Priestly Document (P) is modeled on adop- 
tion by redemption from slavery (cf. Ex. 6:6-8). In later times 
adoption was used metaphorically in the Pauline epistles to 
refer variously to Israel’s election (Rom. 9:4), to the believers 
who were redeemed from spiritual bondage by Jesus (Rom. 
8:15; Eph. 1:5; Gal. 4:5), and to the final eschatological redemp- 
tion from bondage (Rom. 8:21-23). Whether Paul modeled the 
metaphor on biblical or post-biblical, ancient Near Eastern, 
or Roman legal sources is debated. 


[Jeffrey Howard Tigay] 


Later Jewish Law 

Adoption is not known as a legal institution in Jewish law. Ac- 
cording to halakhah the personal status of parent and child 
is based on the natural family relationship only and there is 
no recognized way of creating this status artificially by a le- 
gal act or fiction. However, Jewish law does provide for con- 
sequences essentially similar to those caused by adoption to 
be created by legal means. These consequences are the right 
and obligation of a person to assume responsibility for (a) a 
child’s physical and mental welfare and (b) his financial posi- 
tion, including matters of inheritance and maintenance. The 
legal means of achieving this result are (1) by the appointment 
of the adopter as a “guardian” (see *Apotropos) of the child, 
with exclusive authority to care for the latter’s personal welfare, 
including his upbringing, education, and determination of his 
place of abode; and (2) by entrusting the administration of the 
child’s property to the adopter. The latter undertaking to be 
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accountable to the child and, at his own expense and without 
any right of recourse, would assume all such financial obliga- 
tions as are imposed by law on natural parents vis-a-vis their 
children. Thus, the child is for all practical purposes placed in 
the same position toward his adoptors as he would otherwise 
be toward his natural parents, since all matters of education, 
maintenance, upbringing, and financial administration are 
taken care of (Ket. 101b; Maim., Yad, Ishut, 23:17-18; and Sh. 
Ar., EH 114 and Tur ibid., Sh. Ar., HM 60:2-5; 207:20-21; PDR, 
3 (n.d.), 109-125). On the death of the adopter, his heirs would 
be obliged to continue to maintain the “adopted” child out of 
the former's estate, the said undertaking having created a legal 
debt to be satisfied as any other debt (Sh. Ar., HM 60:4). 

Indeed, in principle neither the rights of the child to- 
ward his natural parents, nor their obligations toward him 
are in any way affected by the method of “adoption” described 
above; but in fact, the result approximated very closely to 
what is generally understood as adoption in the full sense of 
the word. The primary question in matters of adoption is the 
extent to which the natural parents are to be deprived of, and 
the adoptive parents vested with, the rights and obligations 
to look after the child’s welfare. This is in accordance with the 
rule that determined that in all matters concerning a child, 
his welfare and interests are the overriding considerations al- 
ways to be regarded as decisive (Responsa Rashba, attributed 
to Nahmanides, 38; Responsa Radbaz, 1:123; Responsa Samuel 
di Modena, EH 123; Sh. Ar., EH 82, Pithei Teshuvah 7). 

Even without private adoption, the court, as the “father 
of all orphans,” has the power to order the removal of a child 
from his parents’ custody, if this is considered necessary for his 
welfare (see *Apotropos). So far as his pecuniary rights are con- 
cerned, the child, by virtue of his adopters’ legal undertakings 
toward him, acquires an additional debtor, since his natural 
parents are not released from their own obligations imposed 
on them by law, i.e., until the age of six. Furthermore, the nat- 
ural parents continue to be liable for the basic needs of their 
child from the age of six, to the extent that such needs are not 
or cannot be satisfied by the adopter; the continuation of this 
liability is based on Dinei Zedakah - the duty to give charity 
(see *Parent & Child; ppR, 3 (n.d.), 170-6; 4 (n.d.), 3-8). 

With regard to right of inheritance, which according to 
halakhah is recognized as existing between a child and his 
natural parents only, the matter can be dealt with by means of 
testamentary disposition, whereby the adopter makes provi- 
sion in his will for such portion of his estate to devolve on the 
child as the latter would have gotten by law had the former 
been his natural parent (see Civil Case 85/49, in: Pesakim shel 
Beit ha-Mishpat ha-Elyon u-Vattei ha-Mishpat ha-Mehoziyyim 
be- Yisrael, 1 (1948/49), 343-8). In accordance with the rule that 
“Scripture looks upon one who brings up an orphan as if he 
had begotten him” (Sanh. 19b; Meg. 13a), there is no halakhic 
objection to the adopter calling the “adopted” child his son and 
the latter calling the former his father (Sanh. ibid., based on 
11 Sam. 21:8). Hence, provisions in documents in which these 
appellations are used by either party, where the adopter has no 
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natural children and/or the child has no natural parent, may be 
taken as intended by the one to favor the other, according to the 
general tenor of the document (Sh. Ar., EH 19, Pithei Teshuvah, 
3; HM 42:15; Responsa Hatam Sofer, EH 76). Since the legal acts 
mentioned above bring about no actual change in personal sta- 
tus, they do not affect the laws of marriage and divorce, so far 
as they might concern any of the parties involved. 


In Israel 
In the State of Israel, until 1981, adoption was governed by 
the Adoption of Children Law, 5720/1960, which empow- 
ered the district court and, with the consent of all the parties 
concerned, the rabbinical court, to grant an adoption order 
in respect of any person under the age of 18 years, provided 
that the prospective adopter was at least 18 years older than 
the prospective adoptee and the court were satisfied that the 
matter was in the best interests of the adoptee. Such an order 
had the effect of severing all family ties between the child and 
his natural parents. On the other hand, such a court order cre- 
ated new family ties between the adopter and the child to the 
same extent as are legally recognized as existing between natu- 
ral parents and their child - unless the order was restricted or 
conditional in some respect. Thus, an adoption order would 
generally confer rights of intestate succession on the adoptee, 
who would henceforth also bear his adopter’s name. However, 
the order did not affect the consequences of the blood rela- 
tionship between the adoptee and his natural parents, so that 
the prohibitions and permissions of marriage and divorce 
continued to apply. On the other hand, adoption as such does 
not create such new prohibitions or permissions between the 
adopted and the adoptive family. There was no legal adoption 
of persons over the age of 18 years. 

[Ben-Zion (Benno) Schereschewsky] 


In 1981 the Knesset repealed the Adoption of Children Law, 
5720/1960 and enacted in its stead the Adoption of Children 
Law, 5741/1981 (hereinafter - the Law), empowering the Fam- 
ily Court to issue adoption orders. The Law and its subsequent 
amendments provide for two substantively different modes of 
adoption. The first is local adoption, in which the Child Wel- 
fare Authority — a branch of the Welfare Ministry - functions 
as an adoption agency: it determines the adoptive parents’ eli- 
gibility and even initiates adoption proceedings of the minor 
in the court, by way of special welfare officers for adoption. 
Proceedings to declare a minor adoptable can only be initi- 
ated by these welfare officers. The Child Welfare Authority is 
similarly responsible for the removal of a child from the cus- 
tody of his natural parents against their wishes, for purposes 
of adoption. Occasionally, and under special circumstances, 
even prior to the child being declared adoptable the Author- 
ity may hand over the child “to a person who has agreed to 
receive him into his house with a view to adopting him” ($12 
(c) of the Law). The second mode is that of “intercountry” (ie., 
international) adoption, in which the adoption is undertaken 
by non-profit organizations under the supervision of a “cen- 
tral authority,’ ie., the Child Welfare Authority. 
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The difference between the two kinds of adoption is as 
follows: local adoption also involves numerous cases in which 
the biological parents do not consent to hand their child over 
for adoption, in which case, quite naturally, the identity of the 
adoptive parents is withheld (closed adoption) to protect the 
adopted child from potential harm at the hands of his natural 
parents. In international adoption, the adoption is the prod- 
uct of negotiations between the prospective adoptive parents 
and the natural family. Under the Law, the rabbinical court is 
also permitted to issue adoption orders with the consent of 
all the parties, ie., the parents (or adoptive parents, respec- 
tively) and the minor (when the case concerns a minor above 
the age of nine) or with the consent of the attorney general 
(in cases of a minor below nine). Even in those cases in which 
the rabbinical court has jurisdiction pursuant to the parties’ 
consent, it is nevertheless obliged to comply with all the pro- 
visions of the law ($27). 

The arrangements for international adoption were trans- 
formed when the law was amended in 1996, in accordance with 
the format of the Hague Convention on Protection of Chil- 
dren and Co-operation in Respect of Intercountry Adoption, 
which Israel ratified in 1993. Together with the incorporation 
of the Convention's provisions in the Law, the legislature also 
addressed a particular problem, unique to the State of Israel 
by virtue of its Jewish character. Under section 5 of the Law: 
“The adopter shall be of the same religion as the adoptee.” How 
then can a Jewish family receive an adoption order for a non- 
Jewish child, brought to Israel from abroad? The legislature re- 
solved this problem by amending section 13a of the Capacity 
and Guardianship Law, 5722/1962, which now provides that the 
court may give an instruction for the minor’s religious conver- 
sion “to the religion of the person who provided for the minor 
with the intention of adopting him, during the six months that 
preceded the filing of the application for conversion.” 

In addition to the court’s authorization, the minor who is 
a candidate for adoption must undergo a conversion process; 
according to the halakhah, a minor who is to be converted 
must be ritually immersed for conversion through the author- 
ity of the bet din. This is so, “because it [the conversion] is a 
benefit to him” (Ketubot 11a). The Israeli rabbinical courts have 
avoided converting minors who are candidates for adoption 
when the prospective adoptive parents will not provide him/ 
her with an education based upon religious observance. 

The case law of the Israel Supreme Court on adoption 
(given by Deputy President Menachem *Elon) emphasized 
the extensive impact of Jewish law on actual adoption pro- 
cedures. The Law provides that “the adoption shall not affect 
any legal prohibition or permission as to marriage or divorce” 
(§16(c)); accordingly, the Adoption Register may be inspected 
by a marriage registrar in the course of carrying out his official 
function (§30 (2)). In doing so he raises the legal “veil” sepa- 
rating the adopted child from his natural family in order to 
establish the “legitimacy of his pedigree”; in other words, to 
prevent marriages between a brother and sister, etc. Further- 
more, an adoption performed “for the benefit of the adoptee” 
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does not represent the optimal solution, and preference should 
be given to the other arrangements, which do not sever the 
child from his natural family, despite their defective parental 
capacity. “Adoption is not intended as a punishment for the 
natural parents... we punish by confiscating property; we pun- 
ish by denying freedom, but we do not punish by taking chil- 
dren away” (C.A. 3063/90 P.D. 45 (5) 837, 848), save for cases 
in which there is unequivocal, objective proof that the parents 
are incapable of raising their children. 

As arule, there is no discussion of the “child’s best inter- 
ests” until after examination as to whether there is any statu- 
tory ground for “removing the child from the natural guard- 
ianship of his parents and placing him in the home of the 
adopters” (H.C. 243/88 Konsols v. Turgeman, 45 (5) P.D. 837, 
848). For the same reason, all possible efforts should be made 
to avoid ordering that the adoption of the minor be a “closed” 
adoption, which separates the minor from his natural iden- 
tity. Indeed, in its capacity as the “father of minors,” the court 
is commanded to “ensure the welfare and the future of the 
minor” and order that he be severed from his natural family - 
but this, only done when the court is convinced that leaving 
the minor with his family, or placing him with a foster fam- 
ily or in an “open adoption” will cause him terrible suffering 
due to his parents’ incompetence (Elon, in the following judg- 
ments: C.A. 310/82, 37 (4) P.D. 421; C.A. 3763/92, 47 (1) P.D. 869). 
Similarly, the court will order the Child Welfare Service to se- 
riously consider a request from the natural family that their 
child be given to “a family belonging to their own religious 
community, that maintains a religious lifestyle” (c.a. 3063/90 
45 (3) 837) and, in exceptional circumstances, consider assent- 
ing to the parents’ request that their child be adopted by their 
relatives who have no children of their own. This is in accor- 
dance with the prevalent custom in a number of Jewish com- 
munities whereby “when a couple belonging to the extended 
family is childless, another couple in the family, blessed with 
children, gives one of them to the couple that was denied their 
own offspring, and the latter can adopt and raise the child, as 
if he was their own child” (c.a. 568/80 35 (3) 701, 702). 

Where the question arose of severing an adoptee minor 
from the religion of his natural parents, Justice Elon raised 
another consideration for withholding authorization of an 
adoption performed against the natural parents’ wishes, or 
with their coerced consent: “We remember the battles fought 
by Jewish families and institutions in order to restore Jewish 
children to their families and religion. Prior to being sent to 
the death camps and gas chambers these families placed their 
children with Christians to care for them and raise them. It is 
befitting that we emulate their conduct in similar situations, 
when the tables are turned and the context is no longer the 
death camps but rather gangs of avaricious criminals” (the 
case of the “Brazilian girl” who was abducted from her natu- 
ral mother; H.C. 243/88, 45 (2) P.D. 652). 

In describing the character of the institution of adoption, 
its interpretation and implementation by the Israeli judiciary, 
Justice Elon further stated: 
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I wholeheartedly agree that we must not hinder the develop- 
ment of the institution of adoption, having regard primarily for 
its crucial importance in locating a warm and secure home and 
a loving, devoted family for children who have suffered at the 
hands of fate. In pursuing this important goal we must also en- 
sure the totality of the adoptive parents’ rights and obligations 
in their relations with the adopted child. However, we must not 
ignore our principal and basic obligation, which is to maintain, 
promote and preserve the earliest and most fundamental so- 
cial unit in human history: the natural family, its descendants, 
offshoots and progeny, the unit which always has, does, and al- 
ways will continue to guarantee the survival of human society. 
This is certainly the case when dealing with the history of the 
Jewish family, in which the family unit, in both the immedi- 
ate and extended sense, was the central pillar that guaranteed 
Jewish survival and continuity. This principle applies a fortiori 
in our times, in which the institution of the natural family has 
encountered tumultuous upheavals and frequent crises, which 
have weakened its capacity to function. (c.A. 488/77, 32 (3) 


P.D. 421 434) 
And, in another decision: 


Tearing a child away from his biological parents is more difficult 
than splitting the Red Sea. The same applies to all decisions con- 
cerning a minor’s adoption; all the more so in a case such as the 
one confronting us, in which the children are no longer infants 
and know their parents and their siblings. But as a court that is 
the “father of all minors,’ it is our responsibility to ensure their 
welfare and their best interests. It is incumbent upon us to find 
them a home in which they will merit love and warmth, physi- 
cal well-being and spiritual tranquility, and all of the basic, el- 
ementary needs that they are not receiving in the home of their 
biological parents. (C.A. 658/88, 43 (4) P.D. 468, p. 477) 


[Yisrael Gilat (2"4 ed.)] 
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the Arabs (1947), 60, 114, 252-9; M. David, Adoptie in het Oude Israel 
(Dutch, 1955); Z. Falk, Hebrew Law in Biblical Times (1964), 162-4; 
E Lyall, in jBL, 88 (1969), 458-66; H. Donner, in: Oriens Antiquus, 8 
(1969), 87-119; H.E. Baker, Legal System of Israel (1968), index. sPE- 
CIAL STUDIES: B. Stade, in: ZAw, 6 (1886), 143-56; G. Cooke, ibid., 
73 (1961), 202-25; C. Gordon, in: BA, 3 (1940), 2-7; H.H. Rowley, The 
Servant of the Lord... (1952), 163-86 (= HTR, 40 (1947), 77-99); I. Men- 
delsohn, in: 1EJ, 9 (1959), 180-3; R. Patai, Sex and Family in the Bible 
and the Middle East (1959), 42, 78-79, 92-98, 205, 224; W.F. Albright, 
in: BASOR, 163 (1961), 47; H. Hoffner, in: JNEs, 27 (1968), 198-203; J. 
Preuss, Biblisch-Talmudische Medizin (1923), 460-1; S. Kardimon, in: 
JSS, 3 (1958), 123-6; J. van Seters, in: JBL, 87 (1968), 401-8; Z. Falk, in: 
Tura, 17 (1966), 170-1. JEWISH LAW: J. Kister, Sekirah al Immuz Ye- 
ladim... (1953); G. Felder, Hakohen, in: Sinai, 48 (1961), 204ff.; Find- 
ling, in: Noam, 4 (1961), 65 ff.; Ezrahi, ibid., 94 ff.; Rudner, ibid., 61ff.; 
B. Schereschewsky, Dinei Mishpahah (19677), 395 ff. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: M. Elon, Jewish Law - History, Sources Principles (1994), 
827, 1763-1765; idem, Jewish Law (Mishpat Ivri): Cases and Materials 
(Mathew Bender Case Books, 1999), 313-22; A. Abraham, “Imuz Ye- 
ladim; in: Hamaayan (1994), 29; “Sample of Adoption Order given 
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by the Rabbinical Court for a Minor, in accordance with the Hala- 
khah,” in: Shurat ha-Din (2000), 475; A.J. Goldman, Judaism Con- 
fronts Contemporary Issues (1978), 63-73; Y. Rosen, “Giyyur Ketinim 
ha-Me’'umazim be-Mishpahah Hillonit,” in Tehumin, 20 (2000), 2.45; 
M. Steinberg, Responsum on Problems of Adoption in Jewish Law 
(1969); I. Warhaftig, Av u-Veno, Mehkarei Mishpat, 16 (2000), 479; 
R. Yaron, “Variations on Adoption,” in: Journal of Juristic Papyrol- 


ogy, 15 (1965), 171-83. 


ADORAIM (Heb. 077178), ancient city of Judah, southwest of 
Hebron. It appears in the Bible only in the list of cities forti- 
fied by Solomon's son, *Rehoboam (11 Chron. 11:9). Adoraim 
(Adoram) is also mentioned in the Book of Jubilees 38:8-9. 
In the Hellenistic period, when it was known as Adora, it 
was one of the chief cities of Idumea; the Ptolemaic official 
Zeno visited it in 259 B.c.E. (Zeno papyri, 76). The city is also 
mentioned in 1 Maccabees 13:20 in connection with the cam- 
paigns of the Hasmonean *Jonathan and his adversary Try- 
phon in 143 B.c.£. It was later captured by John Hyrcanus to- 
gether with Marisa and the whole of Idumea (Jos., Wars, 1:63; 
Ant., 13:257). The Roman proconsul Gabinius (d. 48/7 B.c.E.) 
chose it as the seat of one of his synhedria (“councils”; Jos., 
Ant., 14:91) and it retained its Jewish character until the end 
of the Bar Kokhba War (135 c.£.). The site is occupied by the 
twin villages of Dara al-’Arajan, 5 mi. (8 km.) south west of 
Hebron, situated on a plateau overlooking the coastal plain, 
with a population of 10,000. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


Modern Period 
The name Adoraim also describes a ridge of the Hebron Hills. 
Most of the ridge, including the site of ancient Adoraim, re- 
mained until 1967 on the Jordanian side of the 1949 armistice 
lines. However, the name Adoraim was given in the middle 
1950s to a specially planned region in the Judean Foothills 
under Israel control between the Bet Guvrin—Hebron road 
and Kibbutz. 
[Efraim Orni] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: EM 1(1965), 103-4; Abel, in: RB, 35 (1926), 531; 
36 (1927), 145; Abel, Geog, 2 (1938), 239; W.E. Albright, in: BASOR, 89 
(1943), 14 no. 37; Albright, Stone, 347 D. Kallner (Amiram), in: BJPEs, 
14 (1948-49), 30-37; Kanael, in: 1£J, 7 (1957), 98-106. 


ADORNO, THEODOR W. (1903-1969), German philoso- 
pher, sociologist, composer. As a sociologist (in conjunction 
with Max *Horkheimer et al.) he developed the Critical The- 
ory of society (the so-called Frankfurt School project) and 
published treatises in the fields of literary and cultural criti- 
cism. As a composer he produced over 30 musical works in 
various genres. 

After completing his academic studies in philosophy, 
psychology, sociology, and musical sciences in Frankfurt/Main 
in 1925, Adorno took composition lessons with Alban Berg in 
Vienna - an education he had begun (with Bernhard Sekles) 
when he was still a high school student. Alongside his stud- 
ies with Berg he also published numerous musical reviews. In 
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1931 he qualified as a university professor in philosophy and 
took up a chair in philosophy at the Johann Wolfgang Goethe 
Universitat of Frankfurt/Main. During this time Adorno was 
most strongly influenced by Walter *Benjamin and particu- 
larly by his notion that language preserves historical truth. 
When the National Socialists came to power, he was deprived 
of his chair. Adorno had always considered his Jewish descent 
(his father was Jewish and Adorno’s last name was Wiesen- 
grund-Adorno until his mid-forties) to be unimportant but 
the race laws introduced by the Nazis made him into an out- 
sider. This turning point in his life and his personal experi- 
ence of having an outsider status in society generated a po- 
litically accentuated intellectualism. In the period 1934-49 he 
lived as an emigré - initially in England (Oxford) and then in 
the United States (New York and Los Angeles). During this 
period he wrote major philosophical and sociological works, 
most of which were published after his return to Germany 
(October 1949): The Philosophy of Modern Music (1949), Di- 
alectic of Enlightenment (1947), The Authoritarian Personal- 
ity (1950), Minima Moralia (1951), and Against Epistemology: 
Meta-Critique - Studies in Husserl and the Phenomenological 
Antinomics (1956). 

Teaching philosophy and sociology in the 1960s, Adorno 
made a name for himself not only as an extremely success- 
ful university lecturer and public intellectual but also as the 
director of the Institute of Social Research in Frankfurt, 
gaining fame for such publications as What Does It Mean: 
Working Up the Past (1959) and Education after Auschwitz 
(1967). 

Adorno’ critical stance towards the world and the nega- 
tivism of his social criticism resulted from his personal expe- 
rience of sustained horror: Exposure to the monstrous cruelty 
of the Nazi genocide was the guiding moral force behind 
his philosophical theory of society and its ultimate source. 
His intellectuality resided in his ability to maintain the ten- 
sion between opposing phenomena instead of synthesizing 
or harmonizing the differences. The individual experience 
of acknowledging the uniqueness of the Other crystallized 
into a fundamental concept which Adorno brought to bear 
in seeking a decent social order: “living one’s difference with- 
out fear.” 

In the 1960s Adorno published a volume on Gustav 
Mahler (1960), three volumes of Notes on Literature (1965-68), 
and his main philosophical opus, Negative Dialectics (1968). 
During this decade he was given the German Critics’ Award 
for Literature and for his 60" birthday the city of Frankfurt/ 
Main bestowed the Goethe Medal on him. His Aesthetic The- 
ory was published posthumously. In addition to a large num- 
ber of letters he exchanged with contemporaries, his Complete 
Works comprise his musical compositions, 20 volumes of col- 
lected writings, and the equally comprehensive posthumous 
writings (Suhrkamp Verlag). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Jay, Adorno (1984); S. Miiller-Doohm, 
Adorno. A Biography, trans. R.Livingstone (2005). 

[Stefan Miiller-Doohm (24 ed.)] 
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ADRAMMELECH (Heb. 721178). (1) A deity named Adram- 
melech was worshiped, together with *Anammelech, by 
the people of *Sepharvaim (11 Kings 17:31), possibly Assyr- 
ian Saparré, who settled in Samaria after its destruction in 
722 B.C.E. No Assyrian or Babylonian deity is known by the 
name Adrammelech. Inscriptions from Gozan (Tell Halaf on 
the Khabur, beginning of the ninth century B.c.£.) were once 
thought to attest the name of a god Adad-Milki. Accordingly, 
it was suggested to correct Adrammelech to Adadmelech as- 
suming the common graphic confusion of dalet and resh. But 
the reading Adad-Milki in the Gozan inscriptions themselves 
now seems questionable. The element melech in the name is 
probably the Hebrew word for king, so Addir-Melech, “the 
glorious one is king,” is a possibility. At the same time Addir- 
Molech, “glorious is (the god) Molech” (see *Moloch), can- 
not be ruled out. 

(2) According to the received Hebrew text, Adram- 
melech was the name of a son of *Sennacherib, king of As- 
syria (11 Kings 19:37; Isa. 37:38). Together with his brother 
*Sharezer, Adrammelech murdered his father in the tem- 
ple of Nisroch and escaped to the land of *Ararat (cf. 11 
Chron. 32:21). Abydenus (Eusebius, Armenia Chronicle, 
ed. Schoene, 1:35) gives the name of the murderer as Adra- 
melus. That reading is now confirmed by cuneiform evi- 
dence that gives the regicide’s name as Arda-Mulissi, “ser- 
vant of Mulissu,” Mulissu being the neo-Assyrian name of 
the goddess Ninlil. In turn we may correct the Hebrew to 
DINTIN. 

The biblical description of Sennacherib’s murder is given 
in relation to the Assyrian defeat near Jerusalem (11 Kings 
19:36-37; Isa. 37:37-38; cf. 11 Chron. 32:21). In point of fact, 
many years elapsed between Sennacherib’s campaign in Phoe- 
nicia and Erez Israel (c. 701 B.c.£.) and his death (681 B.c.£.), 
but the Bible telescopes these events to show that the proph- 
ecy of Isaiah about Sennacherib (11 Kings 19:7; Isa. 37:7) was 
fulfilled. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: (1) S. Kaufman, in: JNEs, 37 (1978), 
101-9; A. Millard, in: ppp, 10-11; G. Heider, in: DDD, 581-85. (2) S. 
Parpola, in: Mesopotamia, 8 (1980), 171-82. 

[Yuval Kamrat / S. David Sperling (274 ed.)] 


ADRET, MOSES IBN (d. 1772), rabbinic scholar of Smyrna. 
H.J.D. *Azulai described Adret as an eminent and saintly 
scholar with extensive knowledge in rabbinic literature, en- 
dowed with a keen intellect and a phenomenal memory. 
Adret often took an independent and critical stand against 
older authorities. Twelve of his works, listed by Azulai, in- 
clude novellae on the major part of the Talmud, notes on the 
Mishnah, *Maimonides’ code, *Asher b. Jehiel’s compendium, 
and *Jacob b. Asher’s Arba‘ah Turim, as well as responsa, and 
Bible commentaries. Only Berakh Moshe, novellae on various 
Talmud tractates, has been published (Salonika, 1802). His 
Torat Moshe (commentary on the Mishnah) was supposed to 
have appeared in Leghorn, but has not survived. Responsa by 
Adret were incorporated in E. Malki’s collection Ein Mishpat 
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ADRET, SOLOMON BEN ABRAHAM 


(Constantinople, 1770, yD, nos. 7, 8, 9, 10). In responsum no. 
10 Adret boasted of his complete mastery of the whole range 
of talmudic sources and the various halakhic works he had 
composed to justify his stand in his protracted dispute with 
Malki, who speaks sarcastically of Adret’s vaunted piety and 
modesty (ibid., no. 11). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, 1 (1852), 130, no. 95, s.v. Moshe 
Adret. 


ADRET, SOLOMON BEN ABRAHAM (known from his 
initials as RaShBa, Rav Shlomo Ben Abraham; c. 1235-c. 1310), 
Spanish rabbi and one of the foremost Jewish scholars of his 
time, whose influence has remained to this day. Adret be- 
longed to a well-to-do family of Barcelona where he lived all 
his life. His principal teacher was Jonah b. Abraham *Gerondi 
and Adret always refers to him as “my teacher.’ He also studied 
under Nahmanides, being considered one of his outstanding 
students and principal exponent of his “school” in the inter- 
pretation of the Talmud. 

While still young, Adret engaged extensively in financial 
transactions, and the king of Aragon was among his debtors. 
After a few years he withdrew from business and accepted the 
position of rabbi in Barcelona, which he held for more than 
40 years. Adret was recognized as the leading figure in Span- 
ish Jewry before he was 40 and his opinions carried weight 
far beyond the frontiers of Spain. He was a man of great ac- 
complishments, strong character, and incorruptible judgment. 
Not long after he entered upon his office as rabbi, he vigor- 
ously defended an orphan against leading court Jews and the 
powerful Christian nobles who supported them. Yet, he was 
a humble man, with a warm, sensitive heart. Pedro 111 of Ara- 
gon submitted to him for adjudication of a number of com- 
plicated cases that had arisen between Jews of different com- 
munities. Against his will, the case of an informer belonging 
to an aristocratic family was assigned to him for trial by or- 
der of the king: he sentenced the man to death. Three years 
later the relatives of the condemned man appealed the verdict. 
Adret referred the case to *Meir b. Baruch of Rothenburg, the 
foremost rabbinic authority in Germany, who sustained the 
verdict. 

Questions were addressed to Adret from all parts of the 
Jewish world including Germany, France, Bohemia, Sicily, 
Crete, Morocco, Algiers, Palestine, and Portugal. The com- 
munities gathered his responsa into special collections and 
kept them as a source of guidance. He explained the most ab- 
struse matters in clear and simple terms. Many of his responsa 
deal with the clarification of problematic biblical passages, 
and some of them touch on questions of philosophy and the 
fundamentals of religion. Altogether Adret wrote thousands 
of responsa (3,500 have been printed). One responsum, writ- 
ten a few days before his death, is signed by his son. Adret’s 
responsa constitute a primary source of information for the 
history of the Jews of his period and, to some extent, also for 
general history. When Maimonides’ grandson David was de- 
nounced to the Sultan of Egypt, Adret collected 25,000 dinars 
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from the Spanish community to secure his release. Similarly 
when the Rome community wished to translate Maimonides’ 
commentary on the Mishnah into Hebrew, Adret secured the 
necessary manuscripts and translators, one of whom testified, 
“Tt is because of the awe with which our master inspires us, 
that we have persisted in our undertaking” 

Adret acquired a considerable knowledge of Roman 
law and local Spanish legal practice. He played a vital role in 
providing the legal basis for the structure of the Jewish com- 
munity and its institutions, and many of his responsa are de- 
voted to communal matters and to the activities of rabbinic 
courts. He defended the rights of the Jewish communities 
and opposed all attempts at arbitrary control and recourse to 
non-Jewish tribunals. That Adret was considered by his con- 
temporaries to be one of the outstanding authorities of the 
generation is obvious from the efforts that Abba Mari *As- 
truc made to enlist his support in the campaign for the pres- 
ervation of the traditional way of study and traditional val- 
ues against the philosophical school. These efforts ultimately 
culminated in a ban (see below). The correspondence on the 
subject was included by Astruc in his Minhat Kenaot (Press- 
burg, 1838). 

Adret had a considerable knowledge of philosophy and 
was well-versed in the scientific literature of his day, although 
he headed the movement against the spreading of these sub- 
jects among the masses. To an opponent of a ban on secular 
studies he wrote: “You seem to think that we have no share 
in (secular) wisdom... This is not the case... for we know 
these lofty sciences and we are aware of their nature” (Abba 
Mari b. Moses of Lunel, Minhat Kenaot (1838), 43). He de- 
fended Maimonides in the second attack directed against his 
writings in France and in Palestine. He opposed both the alle- 
gorical method of interpreting the Bible that was then preva- 
lent among the rationalists in southern France and in Spain, 
and the extreme mystical tendency which was making head- 
way in Spain, and he strongly attacked the activities of Abra- 
ham *Abulafia. He also took precautions against those who 
denied the Divine origin of the Torah and forsook its study 
for that of the sciences. In the bitter conflict which flared up 
in the communities of southern France, Adret was on the 
side of the traditionalists. There were extremists who wished 
to prohibit the study of the sciences completely; in the text of 
the ban which they suggested to Adret they proposed that 
such studies be prohibited until the age of 30. However, Adret, 
in the famous ban he proclaimed in Barcelona in 1305, ad- 
opted a middle course. He permitted the study of physics and 
metaphysics from the age of 25, put no restriction at all on 
the study of astronomy and medicine, and sanctioned the 
reading of Maimonides’ works. In the end the communities 
in southern France resisted Adret’s ban. In part, their resis- 
tance stemmed from the efforts of Philip the Fair (1285-1314) 
to unite all of France. Since rabbinic bans required autho- 
rization from the State, the acceptance of a ban originating 
in Spain might have been viewed as treason by the French 
crown. 
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Adret took up arms also, both in oral and written dis- 
putes, against detractors of Judaism, such as Raymond *Mar- 
tini and his work Pugio fidei. Adret replied to this in a spe- 
cial work in which he defended the eternity of the Torah and 
the value of its practical commandments. In his responsa (4, 
187) he gave details of a disputation he had with a leading 
Christian scholar. He wrote a book refuting the attacks of the 
11"6-century Mohammedan scholar, Ahmad ibn Hazm (pub- 
lished by Perles, 1863). A variety of reasons have been sug- 
gested as to why Adret wrote his attack on ibn Hazm. They 
include the fact that Christian polemicists drew many of their 
arguments from ibn Hazm’s tract, that Adret’s book served to 
bolster the communities of Jews under Muslim rule, and that 
Adret was fearful that ibn Hazm’s biblical criticisms might 
be accepted. 

Collections of the responsa of Adret are extant today. 
They pose a difficult literary problem. The first collection was 
printed in Rome before 1480 and the second, of which only 
a few copies remain, in Constantinople in 1516. In 1908 (on 
the front page incorrectly 1868) these two collections were 
reprinted in Warsaw, and the editor called them “Part 7” of 
the responsa of Adret. An additional collection, containing 
1255 responsa, was printed in Bologna in 1539. It is this which 
is referred to as the Responsa of Adret “Part 1.” The so-called 
“Part 2” containing 405 responsa, called Toledot Adam, was 
published in Leghorn in 1657, and “Part 3” with 488 responsa, 
also in Leghorn, in 1788. “Part 4” was published in Salonika in 
1803 and “Part 5” in Leghorn in 1825. “Part 6” was published 
together with the 1908 Warsaw edition previously mentioned. 
Many of the responsa are not the work of Adret, but of other 
scholars whose responsa the copyists collected together with 
his. On the other hand, most of the responsa in the collection 
attributed to Nahmanides (Venice, 1519) are the work of Adret. 
These collections, amounting to a few thousand responsa, con- 
tain many responsa identical in wording and context. A criti- 
cal edition of Adret’s responsa, which should facilitate iden- 
tification and determine authorship, is a primary scholastic 
need and is still lacking. 

Adret headed a yeshivah to which students flocked, even 
from Germany (Responsa 1,395) and other countries. Among 
his distinguished students were *Yom Tov b. Abraham of Se- 
ville, Shem Tov *Ibn Gaon, and *Bahya b. Asher. According to 
Adret, his academy housed valuable manuscripts of the Tal- 
mud brought from the Babylonian academies or which had 
been checked in the academies of Kairouan. It appears that 
he composed his famous novellae to the Talmud in connec- 
tion with his lectures to his students. His novellae to 17 trac- 
tates of the Talmud have been published: Berakhot (Venice, 
1523); Shabbat (Constantinople, 1720); Eruvin (Warsaw, 1895); 
Bezah (Lemberg, 1847); Rosh Ha-Shanah (in part, Constanti- 
nople, 1720, and in a complete, critical edition, 1961); Megillah 
(Constantinople, 1720; complete edition, 1956); Yevamot (Con- 
stantinople, 1720); Gittin (Venice, 1523); Kiddushin (Constanti- 
nople, 1717); Nedarim (ibid., 1720); Bava Kamma (ibid., 1720); 
Bava Mezia (in part, Jerusalem, 1931); Bava Batra (ibid., 1957); 
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Shevuot (Salonika, 1729, and in full, Jerusalem, 1965); Avodah 
Zarah (in part in Jerusalem, 1966); Hullin (Venice, 1523); Nid- 
dah (Altona, 1797 and a complete edition, Jerusalem, 1938). 
The novellae to Menahot are not his, and the novellae to Ke- 
tubbot ascribed to him are actually by Nahmanides. Ketubbot 
and Nazir are still in manuscript. In his novellae, Adret was 
greatly influenced by Nahmanides’ method, a synthesis of the 
methods of French scholars and of the early Spanish authori- 
ties such as Joseph *Ibn Migash and his colleagues. He carried, 
however, Nahmanides’ methods to their extreme, establishing 
the French school in Spain, though there exist strong literal 
ties between the two methods. The novellae enjoyed a wide 
circulation; they have gone through many editions and are still 
extensively consulted by students of the Talmud. 

Adret also devoted much time to commenting on the ag- 
gadot in the Talmud and wrote a special work on the subject 
(Hiddushei Aggadot ha-Shas, Tel Aviv, 1966). In his commen- 
taries, Adret followed the methods of inquiry of the moder- 
ate Spanish scholars; the influence of Maimonides’ Guide 
is also evident. It is evident from many places in his works 
that Adret interested himself in Kabbalah and even acquired 
great knowledge of it. In this he resembled his teacher Nah- 
manides. On the other hand it appears that he did his best to 
conceal his opinions on the subject. However it is significant 
that most of his pupils wrote commentaries to the mystical 
part of Nahmanides’ commentary on the Pentateuch, many 
of them still in manuscript. 

Beside his responsa and novellae, Adret wrote two legal 
manuals. The more important, Torat ha-Bayit, deals with most 
of the ritual observances, such as ritual slaughter, forbidden 
foods, gentile wine, and the laws of niddah (Venice, 1607), to- 
gether with Shaar ha-Mayim - laws of mikveh (first published 
in Budapest, 1930, and again in Jerusalem, 1963). The book is 
divided into seven parts, is written with great profundity and 
perception, and embodies detailed halakhic discussions. He 
reviews the methods of his predecessors, raises and meets ob- 
jections, refutes and corroborates, decides among opposing 
views, and advances his own opinion. For practical purposes 
of guidance, he wrote a compendium of the larger work, Torat 
ha-Bayit ha-Kazer (Cremona, 1566). Aaron ha-Levi of Barce- 
lona (see *Ha-Hinnukh), a fellow townsman and old friend of 
the author, wrote many critical notes on this book in his Bedek 
ha-Bayit. Although Aaron ha-Levi in his introduction and 
criticisms wrote in a respectful tone, Adret felt offended and 
wrote in reply his Mishmeret ha-Bayit (all included in the 1608 
Venice edition) which was issued anonymously and contained 
no clue to the author's identity. It purports to have been writ- 
ten by a scholar solicitous of Adret’s honor. However, in one 
of his responsa Adret revealed that he was the author. Adret’s 
refutations are written in a pungent style reminiscent of *Abra- 
ham b. David of Posquiéres’ strictures on Maimonides, and in 
this book he reveals himself as a doughty polemicist. 

Adret’s Avodat ha-Kodesh on the laws of the Sabbath 
and the festivals is also extant. It appeared in two versions, 
one complete and the other abridged. The former has not yet 
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been published, while the latter was published in Venice in 
1602. He also wrote Piskei Hallah (Constantinople, 1516) on 
the laws relating to *Hallah. 

The changes in rabbinic study in Spain started by Nah- 
manides were finally effected by Adret. His responsa have at 
all times been highly influential and were a major source of 
the Shulhan Arukh. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, index, s.v. Solomon b. Abra- 
ham ibn Adret (Rashba); J. Perles, R. Salomo b. Abraham b. Adereth 
(Breslau, 1863); I. Epstein, The “Responsa” of R. Solomon ben Adreth of 
Barcelona (1962); A. Rosenthal, in: Ks, 42 (1966/67); A.S. Halkin, in: 
Perakim (1968), 35-57; Havlin, in: Moriah, 1 (1968), 58—67; L.A. Feld- 
man, in: Sinai, 33 (1969), 243-7. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Adang, 
in: Judios y Musulmanes en al-Andalus y el Magreb (2002), 179-209; 
S. Klein-Braslavy in: “Encuentros” and “Desencuentros”: Spanish Jew- 
ish Cultural Interaction throughout History (2000), 105-29; M. Saper- 
stein, in: Jewish History, 1:2 (1986), 27-38; L. Feldman, in: Rabbi Joseph 
H. Lookstein Memorial Volume (1980), 119-24; D. Horwitz, in: Torah 
u-Madda Journal, 3 (1991-92) 52-81. 


[Simha Assaf / David Derovan (24 ed.)] 


ADRIEL (Heb. ONTTN; “God is my help”), son of Barzillai 
the Meholathite; the husband of *Merab, the daughter of Saul 
(1 Sam. 18:19). Saul pledged his daughter Merab to David; 
however, when the time came to fulfill his promise, he gave 
her to Adriel. Critics have suggested that the name Michal in 
11 Samuel 21:8 is an error for Merab (which is read by the Lu- 
cianic recension of the Septuagint and by the Peshitta). David 
handed over the five sons of Adriel and Merab to the Gibeon- 
ites for impalement (11 Sam. 21:8-10). 


ADULLAM (Heb. oP?ty), city in Judah in biblical times. It was 
originally a Canaanite town, the seat of Hirah the Adullamite 
(friend and father-in-law of Judah (Gen. 38:1, 12, 20)). Adul- 
lam’s king was defeated by Joshua and the city is mentioned 
together with 13 others as belonging to the second district of 
Judah (Josh. 12:15; 5:35). This region contained many caves 
which could offer refuge to outlaws. In one of these, David 
hid after fleeing from Saul, and it served as his headquarters 
for a time during his war with the Philistines (1 Sam. 22:1). It 
was there that the three “mighty men” brought David water 
from the well at Beth-Lehem (11 Sam. 23:13; 1 Chron. 11:15 ff; 
Jos., Ant., 6:247). Rehoboam included Adullam in his line 
of fortifications beside Soco in the valley of Elah (11 Chron. 
11:7). After the return from Babylonian exile it is mentioned 
in Nehemiah 11:30 among the places inhabited by Jews. It re- 
mained a Jewish town in Hasmonean times (11 Macc. 12:38, 
cf. 1 Macc. 5:59-60); Judah the Maccabee withdrew to Adul- 
lam after his battle against Gorgias near Marissa (Mareshah) 
in 163 B.c.E. Eusebius (Onom., 24:21) describes fourth-cen- 
tury Adullam as a large village, 10 Roman mi. east of Eleu- 
theropolis (Bet Guvrin). It has been identified with al-Sheikh 
Madhkir, 9 mi. (15 km.) northeast of Bet Guvrin. The name 
Adulam may have survived in Khirbat “Id al-Ma@ (or Miyeh) 
in the vicinity of that tell. 
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[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


ADULLAM REGION (Heb. 0?7y 739), settlement region in 
southern Israel, N.W. and W. of the Hebron Hills, comprising 
over 100,000 dunams (25,000 acres). Geographically, it be- 
longs partly to the Judean Hills and partly to the Shephelah. 
The name was chosen because the assumed site of ancient 
*Adullam lies in the center of this region. After the principle 
of comprehensive regional planning had been adopted by 
the relevant authorities in the mid-1950s, the area was first 
included in the *Lachish Region (which eventually became 
the prototype of all such planning). After 1957, however, the 
Adullam Region was treated as a separate area, as conditions 
there were much more difficult and land reclamation had to 
precede all settlement activity. The Jewish National Fund, 
therefore, assumed responsibility for the first stage of the ur- 
gent development of this border region. In the project, three 
clusters of villages were arranged around the “rural centers” 
of Zur Hadassah in the northeast, Neveh Mikhael in the cen- 
ter, and Li-On (later renamed Sarigim) in the southwest. New 
villages were founded in the framework of the regional plan 
(e.g., Aviezer, Roglit (later united with Neveh Mikhael), Ad- 
deret, Givat Yeshayahu, Zafririm), and earlier settlements in 
adjoining areas (e.g., Netiv ha-Lamed He, Bet Guvrin, Mevo 
Beitar, Matta, Bar Giora, and Nehushah) were included in the 
project. Farming land was reclaimed by terracing and stone 
clearing, and by drainage of soil in small valleys. The water 
supply was greatly improved by drilling of deep wells in and 
near the region. The actual development of villages and their 
farming branches was carried out by the Jewish Agency's Ag- 
ricultural Settlement Department. In the higher northeastern 
part of the region with its limestone rocks, terra rossa soils, 
and its cool and relatively wet climate, deciduous fruit and 
grapevines became important factors in the local economy, 
and poultry breeding constituted a main source of income. 
In the lower southwest parts with their broader valleys and 
deeper rendzina or alluvial soils, the economy was based on 
field crops (wheat, cotton, sunflowers, sorghum, etc.) as well 
as tobacco, vegetables, sheep, and cattle. In 1968 a road was 
built connecting Neveh Mikhael with the reestablished *Gush 
Ezyon bloc. At the beginning of the 21° century the region in- 
cluded 16 moshavim, a kibbutz, and two rural communities, 
reaching a population of approximately 8,000. The economy 
of the region developed to include wine and olive oil produc- 
tion, citrus groves, fruit orchards, cotton, and flowers. In ad- 
dition to farming, many of the settlers earned their livelihoods 
in the tourist industry. 


[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (274 ed.)] 
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ADULTERY (Heb. "183, niuf; sometimes, loosely, M131, ze- 
nut; DIN, zenunim; lit. “fornication, whoredom”). Volun- 
tary sexual intercourse between a married woman, or one 
engaged by payment of the brideprice, and a man other than 
her husband. 


Biblical Period 

The extramarital intercourse of a married man is not per se 
a crime in biblical or later Jewish law. This distinction stems 
from the economic aspect of Israelite marriage: the wife was 
the husband’s possession (of a special sort, see *Marriage), 
and adultery constituted a violation of the husband's exclu- 
sive right to her; the wife, as the husband’s possession, had no 
such right to him. Adultery is prohibited in the Decalogue (Ex. 
20:13; Deut. 5:17), where it is listed between murder and theft 
(cf. Jer. 7:9; Ezek. 16:38; Hos. 4:2; Ps. 50:18; Prov. 6:30ff.; Job 
24:14-15) among offenses against one’s fellow. Like all sexual 
wrongs, it defiles those who commit it (Lev. 18:20; Num. 5:13). 
It is termed “(the) great sin” in Genesis 20:9 and in Egyptian 
and Ugaritic texts (cf. [ha]-‘Averah, “[the] transgression,” for 
sexual crimes in rabbinic texts, e.g., Av. Zar. 3a). Its gravity is 
underscored by its being punishable by the death penalty for 
both the man and the woman (Lev. 20:10; Deut. 22:22). Ston- 
ing by the public, a procedure often prescribed for crimes felt 
to threaten the well-being of the nation as a whole, among 
which were sexual crimes (Lev. 18:24-27; 20:22; Deut. 24:4; 
cf. Jer. 3:1-2), is mentioned in Deuteronomy 22:24; cf. Ezekiel 
16:40; 23:46-47 (cf. John 8:3-7). Other punishments are re- 
flected in non-legal texts. Burning is mentioned in Gen. 38:24 
(cf. Lev. 21:9). Stripping, known in ancient Near Eastern di- 
vorce procedure, is reflected in the metaphor of Hos. 2:5 and 
mentioned in Ezekiel 16:37, 39; 23:26. The mutilation men- 
tioned in Ezekiel 16:39; 23:25 does not seem to reflect Isra- 
elite practice, but rather the legal traditions of Mesopotamia, 
where Ezekiel lived (cf. 23:24: “[the nations] shall judge you 
according to their laws,” and, cf. The Middle Assyrian Laws, 15 
in Pritchard, Texts, 181; the same punishment for adulteresses 
in Egypt is attested by Diodorus Siculus, Bibliotheca, 1:18, ac- 
cording to G.A. Cooke, The Book of Ezekiel, 254). 

Other ancient Near Eastern law collections also pre- 
scribe the death penalty for adulterers, but, treating adultery 
as an offense against the husband alone, permit the aggrieved 
husband to waive or mitigate the punishment (The Code of 
Hammurapi, 129, in: Pritchard, Texts, 171; The Middle Assyr- 
ian Laws, 14-16, in: Pritchard, Texts, 181; The Hittite Laws, 
197-98, in: Pritchard, Texts, 196). Biblical law allows no such 
mitigation. Because the marriage bond is divinely sanctioned 
(cf. Mal. 2:14; Prov. 2:17) and the prohibition of adultery is of 
divine origin, God as well as the husband is offended by adul- 
tery (cf. Gen. 20:6; 39:8-9; Ps. 51:6), and an offense against God 
cannot be pardoned by man. Mesopotamian religious litera- 
ture also views adultery as offensive to the gods, but, unlike 
the situation in Israel, this religious conception is not reflected 
in Mesopotamian legal literature. 
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Whether the severe provisions of the law were actually 
carried out in biblical times cannot be ascertained. Proverbs 
6:23-35, warning of the harm and disgrace which will befall 
the adulterer, and Job. 31:11, which terms adultery “an assess- 
able transgression” (E.A. Speiser, JBL, 82 (1963), pp. 301-306) 
seem to assume that the crime could be composed monetarily 
at the husband’s discretion. But whether passages from the 
wisdom literature, with its strong international literary ties, 
reflect actual practice in Israel is a moot question. 

As in other cases (see M. Greenberg, 1DB, 1 (1962), 739), 
here too, biblical law distinguishes between intentional and 
unintentional acts. In the Priestly Code, the final clause in 
Numbers 5:13 (lit. “she was not caught”; cf. the use of the word 
in Deut. 22:28) may mean that a woman who has had extra- 
marital intercourse is guilty only if she was not forced. In the 
Deuteronomic Code (Deuteronomy 22:23-27), the presump- 
tion of consent on the part of the engaged girl is treated: If 
in the open country where no help would be available in re- 
sponse to a cry from the girl, she is presumed to have been 
forced and only her attacker is executed; if the crime occurred 
in the city, where help would presumably have been afforded 
her had she cried out, she is presumed to have consented, and 
is stoned with her paramour. No such presumptive distinc- 
tion is made in this passage regarding the married woman: 
she and her lover must die in any case (Deut. 22:22; unlike The 
Hittite Laws, 197, in: Pritchard, Texts, 196, which makes this 
very distinction for married women). According to J.J. Fin- 
kelstein (JA0S, 86 (1966), 366ff.; JCS, 22 (1968-9), 13), the ab- 
sence of such a distinction may reflect reality: the experience 
of daily life may have shown that married women who had 
had extramarital intercourse were likely to have been seeking 
sexual experience. While payment of a brideprice established 
a marriage tie constitutive of adultery, the “designation” of a 
slave woman to marry a man (free women are engaged by 
brideprice while slave women are designated for marriage by 
their masters; cf. Ex. 21:8) does not establish such a tie before 
the woman has been redeemed or freed. Hence a designated 
slave woman and her paramour are not executed, but the par- 
amour must pay an indemnity and bring a guilt offering (Lev. 
19:20-22). The question of the slave woman's consent is not 
raised in the law, presumably because she is not a legal person 
and her consent is legally immaterial. 

Evidence for prosecution of adultery is scant in the Bible. 
Some passages suggest the husband's initiative in prosecuting 
(Num. 5:11-31; cf. Prov. 6:32-35), while another might be con- 
strued as reflecting public initiative (Deut. 22:22; cf. Sus. 28-41, 
6off.). None of these passages is decisive. If a husband in a fit 
of jealousy but without evidence suspects his wife of adultery, 
the case is turned over to God (by means of the “ritual for cases 
of jealousy,’ Num. 5:11-31; see *Ordeal of Jealousy) for decision 
and, where the wife is guilty, for punishment. 


IN NARRATIVE, PROPHETIC, AND WISDOM LITERATURE. 
The theme of adultery appears in several biblical narratives. 
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Abrahams and Isaac’s wives were taken or nearly taken by for- 
eigners who believed them to be the patriarchs’ sisters (Gen. 
12:10-20; 20:2ff.; 26:6-11), but Genesis 20:4 and 26:10 deny 
that any sexual contact took place. It is noteworthy that these 
passages seem to assume that these foreigners would sooner 
commit murder than adultery, “the great sin” Tamar’s forni- 
cation (Gen. 38) might be viewed as technically adulterous, 
since she had already been assigned for Shelah. Potiphar’s 
wife attempted to seduce Joseph, who refused to sin against 
his master and against God (Gen. 39:7-12). David committed 
adultery with Bath-Sheba, wife of Uriah the Hittite (11 Sam. 
11). The narrative about Hosea’s marriage (Hos. 1) describes 
Hosea’s wife as adulterous, but this is probably a legendary 
motif of the sort typical in third-person prophetic narratives 
(see *Hosea). 

Adultery is one of the crimes with which the prophets, 
particularly Hosea (4:2; etc.) and Jeremiah (7:9; 23:10, 14; etc.), 
charged Israel. The adultery and ravishing of wives is mentioned 
among threatened punishments (Deut. 28:30; Amos 7:17). 

The book of Proverbs warns extensively against the se- 
ductions of the adulterous woman (2:16-19; 5:1-14; 6:24-35; 
7:5-27; cf. 30:20). She is a gadabout (a frequent description of 
promiscuous women in the ancient Near East: cf. Gen. 34:1; 
The Code of Hammurapi, 141, 143, in: Pritchard, Texts, 172; J.J. 
Finkelstein, Jaos, 86 (1966), 363, with nn. 28-29), rarely found 
in her own home (Prov. 7:11-12). She uses a smooth tongue to 
lure the foolish - like oxen to the slaughter — to her bed (2:16; 
5:3; 6:24; 7:13ff.). Adulterers seek the protection of darkness 
(7:9; cf. Job 24:15; Eccles. 23:18). The adulterer is more foolish 
than a thief, who will at least escape with his life (Prov. 6:30 ff.). 
Wisdom warns (6:20 ff; 7:4ff.) that traffic with the adulter- 
ous woman leads inevitably to loss of wealth (5:9-10) and life 
(2:18-19; 5:53 6:32-35; 7:22-23, 26-27). One ought to “drink wa- 
ter from his own cistern” (5:15) and not from another’s. 


AS A METAPHOR FOR IDOLATRY. ‘The exclusive loyalty which 
Israel must give God is analagous to the exclusive fidelity a 
wife owes her husband. Thus, Israelite religion seized upon 
the metaphor of marriage to express Israel's relationship with 
God and already in early texts employed language from the 
sphere of adultery to describe worship of other gods: Israel 
“goes a-whoring” (zanah) after other gods (Ex. 34:16; Num. 
15:39-40) and yHwH, the “impassioned” or “jealous” (qanna) 
God, becomes “wrought up,’ or “jealous” (qanna) over Israel 
(Ex. 20:5; 34:14; Deut. 5:9; cf. Num. 5:14); idolatry, like adultery, 
was described as “great sin” (Ex. 32:21, 30-31; 11 Kings 17:21). 
Later prophets, especially the author of Hosea 1-3 and after 
him Jeremiah (2:23; 3:1ff.) and Ezekiel (16:1ff.; 23:1ff.), gave the 
metaphor full and explicit expression. 


[Jeffrey Howard Tigay] 


In Jewish Law 
It appears that originally it was the husband's right to punish 
his adulterous wife himself (cf. the story of Judah - ordering 
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even his daughter-in-law to be burned: Gen. 38:24) and that he 
could take the law into his own hands even against the adul- 
terer (cf. Prov 6:34). It was only when adultery was elevated 
to the rank of a grave offense against God as well that the hus- 
band was required to resort to the priests or to the courts. Yet, 
so far as the adulterer was concerned, it is probable that he 
could always buy himself off by paying to the husband a sum of 
money by way of compensation: *compounding was not pro- 
hibited for adultery (cf. Prov. 6:35) as it was for murder (Num. 
35:31). Where sufficient evidence was available both of the act 
of adultery (Mak. 7a) and of the adulterer and the adulteress 
having first each been duly warned (Sanh. 41a), both would be 
liable to the death penalty. The trial reported in the apocryphal 
book of *Susannah (37-41) was held without any evidence be- 
ing adduced of a previous warning having been administered, 
either because the book predates the mishnaic law to this ef- 
fect, or because the warning appeared irrelevant to the point 
of the story. No particular mode of execution is prescribed in 
the Bible, but talmudical law (Sifra 9:11) prescribed strangula- 
tion as being the most humane mode of *capital punishment 
(Sanh. 52b et al.). An older tradition appears to be that the 
punishment for adultery was stoning: the lighter offenses of 
the unvirginal bride (Deut. 22:21) and of the betrothed woman 
and her adulterer (Deut. 22:24) were punished by stoning, and 
the severer offense of adultery would certainly not have car- 
ried a lighter punishment. Stoning of adulteresses is more- 
over vouched for in prophetic allegories (e.g., Ezek. 6:38-40) 
and is described in the New Testament as commanded by the 
Law of Moses (John 8:5). In the aggravated case of adultery 
by a priest’s daughter, the adulteress was burned (Lev. 21:9), 
while the adulterer remained liable to strangulation (Sif. 5:19). 
Burning is provided for another similar offense (Lev. 20:14) 
and is also found in prophetic allegory (e.g., Ezek. 23:25; Nah. 
3:15). Where the woman was a slave “designated” for another 
man, the punishment was not death (Lev. 19:20), but he had 
to bring a sacrifice (ibid. 21:7), while she was flogged (Ker. 11). 
Where insufficient evidence was available (the nature of the of- 
fense being such as usually took place in secret: cf. Job 24:15), 
a husband was entitled to have his wife, whom he suspected 
of adultery, subjected to the *ordeal of the waters of bitterness 
(Num 5:12-31). If found guilty, her punishment was a kind of 
talio, she being made to suffer with those organs of her body 
with which she had sinned (Sot. 1:7). One of the features of the 
ordeal was that the woman’s hair was “loosened” (Num. 5:18), 
that is, disarranged (except, according to R. Judah, if her hair 
was very beautiful: Sot. 1:5). This disarrangement of the hair 
(usually covered and concealed) may be the origin of the later 
punishment of shaving a woman's head - more particularly 
in cases where lesser misconduct, and not the act of adultery, 
could be proved against her. Other punishments meted out to 
adulteresses in post-talmudic times included death, both by 
strangulation (hanging) and by burning, imprisonment, and, 
commonly, public flogging. 


[Haim Hermann Cohn] 
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Maimonides rules that “if a woman has, while married 
to her husband, committed adultery unwittingly or under du- 
ress, she is permitted to him...” (Yad Ishut 24:19). Adultery 
committed under duress is rape, and is dealt with at length in 
the relevant entry (see *Rape). The question is what defines 
“jnadvertent adultery” in this context and how it is adapted 
to the modern legal categories of mistake of law and mistake 
of fact. 


ADULTERY DUE TO MISTAKE OF FACT. Ina situation where a 
woman thought that the man with whom she engaged in sex- 
ual relations was her husband, but was in fact another man, 
the halakhah regards the act as “inadvertent” or, in contempo- 
rary terminology - a mistake of fact. The Mishnah (Yeb. 3:10) 
deals with a case in which two men betrothed two women and, 
at the time of marriage, they exchanged the women between 
themselves. The Mishnah rules that in such a case, where the 
parties acted unwittingly and unintentionally (see TB Yeb. 33b 
where it explains that the term “[they were] exchanged” indi- 
cates that the exchange was inadvertent), all four parties in- 
volved must bring sin offerings, because they unwittingly vio- 
lated the prohibition against relations with a married woman. 
However, the original couples are permitted to continue living 
together as man and wife (following an initial separation of 
three months in order to enable determination of the biologi- 
cal father in the event of pregnancy). The halakhic ruling is 
that “at all events they are permitted to one another after three 
months, for they are considered to have acted under duress 
because they were mistakenly exchanged” (Yam shel Shlomo, 
to Yebamot, ch.3, $17). 

Another source dealing with adultery as the result of a 
mistake of fact was based on an actual case, recorded in TB 
Nedarim 91a-b. A woman informed her husband that they had 
conducted sexual relations on the previous night. The husband 
expressed astonishment; denying that this had taken place. 
The woman responded that apparently she had sexual rela- 
tions with one of the spice sellers, mistakenly assuming that 
it was her husband. R. Nahman rules that the woman was not 
to be believed, for “perhaps she set her eyes on another” and 
made up the story, so that she could receive a divorce from 
her husband. He explains that this case concerned the wife of 
a kohen (priest) who would be forbidden to her husband even 
in the event of rape. Had the case involved the wife of an Isra- 
elite “since even according to her words she believed he was 
her husband, then there is no greater duress than that - and 
when there was duress regarding one of Israelite descent, she 
is permitted” 

What follows from these sources is that adultery result- 
ing from mistake of fact is governed by the law of duress, and 
therefore the law of adultery, including the prohibition of the 
woman to her husband, does not apply. 


ADULTERY RESULTING FROM IGNORANCE OF THE LAW. 
The responsa literature contains a number of responsa dis- 
cussing the question of how to view adultery when it resulted 
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from a mistake in the law (ie., ignorance of the law). One 
case dealt with by Rashba concerned a woman who had ac- 
cepted a ring from a man to whom she had been introduced 
during a meal, and a few years later she married another man. 
Rashba ruled that she is considered an adulteress, and is pro- 
hibited to both of them. In his responsum, he discusses the 
claim that the woman was unaware that she was married to 
the first man, and that the adultery was therefore the result 
of a mistake. He wrote as follows: “Should it be claimed that 
she was under duress because she did not know that she was 
forbidden to marry - this is incorrect, for she ought to have 
verified the matter, and in any case where she did not examine, 
she is prohibited to both of them ... But what kind of duress 
was there that she could rely upon in order to marry? For if 
so [were we to accept this claim], we would permit all women 
who had committed adultery, by saying: she believed that she 
had not become prohibited by this action. And the matter is 
clear” (Resp. Rashba, 1:1189). 

When R. Joseph Colon (Maharik) was asked how to 
judge a woman “who had intentionally committed adultery 
while married to her husband, and did not know whether the 
act was forbidden: should it be regarded as an unintentional 
act?” His response was: “In my humble opinion, she cannot 
be permitted to her husband under the law applying to one 
who acted inadvertently, because she intended to betray her 
husband, and committed adultery while still married to him” 
(Resp. Maharik, 168). He based his position on Numbers 5:12: 
“If any man’s wife go aside and commit a trespass against 
him” - in other words: the trespass is against the husband 
and not against the law (or, in Maharik’s language, against 
God). There is no requirement that the woman actually in- 
tend to commit the sin of adultery; it is sufficient that she be- 
trays her husband. Maharik offers the following explanation 
of the aforementioned passage from Maimonides - that the 
woman who commits adultery inadvertently is permitted to 
her husband - “this is only applicable where the mistake re- 
lates to the act of adultery, and was not a mistake regarding 
the prohibition itself, for the reason that her adultery is not 
considered to have been inadvertent is that she intended to 
commit adultery, but was unaware of the prohibition. What 
case would be deemed as inadvertent adultery? One in which 
she thought that it was her husband, as in the case mentioned 
in Nedarim 91” 

These responsa were codified in later halakhic literature 
(see Beit Yosef on Tur EH 115, 8.v. u-mishum hakhi; Rema, to 
Sh. Ar. EH 178.3; Yam shel Shlomo, Yeb. 3:17). The subject was 
the source of further discussion in subsequent responsa lit- 
erature (see Lehem Yehudah of R. Judah Eish, Hilkhot Ishut 
24; Hida, Hayyim Sheal, 2: 48). 

In a judgment given in Israel, by the Ashkelon Regional 
Rabbinical Court (8 ppR 184) the aforementioned conception 
was accepted: namely, the distinction between a mistake of 
fact, which constitutes a defense with respect to adultery, and 
a legal-halakhic mistake - ignorance of the halakhah - which 
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cannot exempt the woman from the consequences of the act of 
adultery. In the case in question, the Rabbinical Court ruled 
that the parties must divorce, and a few months later the get 
was given. It was proven to the court that the woman and 
another man had engaged in sexual relations after a divorce 
judgment had been given, believing that once a divorce judg- 
ment had been issued there was no longer any prohibition in- 
volved, even though they knew that the get had not yet been 
given. The Rabbinical Court based its ruling on the aforemen- 
tioned responsa of Rashba and Maharik (as well as additional 
halakhic sources). The woman and the man, with whom she 
had become pregnant during the intermediate period between 
the divorce ruling and the get, were forbidden to marry each 
other, in accordance with the law that an adulterous woman 
is forbidden both to her husband and to her lover. 

Summing up the position of Jewish law - which is also 
the positive law of the State of Israel in this area - adultery un- 
der duress is not considered adultery. As for adultery resulting 
from a mistake, a distinction is drawn between a mistake in 
fact, which is regarded as a case of duress, and hence not in 
the category of adultery, and a legal-halakhic mistake - i.e., 
ignorance of the prohibition on adultery, or of the law that 
only a get terminates the marriage; neither of the variants of 
the latter category will be regarded as duress. A woman en- 
gaging in sexual relations with another man under such cir- 
cumstances is deemed an adulteress, and as such forbidden 
both to her husband and to her lover. 


[Moshe Drori (2™4 ed.)] 


Family Aspects 
See *Mamczer; *Divorce; *Husband and Wife. 
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ADVERTISING. In few modern industries have Jews had 
greater influence than in advertising, and this applies par- 
ticularly in America. It has even been suggested that Jewish 
advertising men are responsible for the wide scope and shape 
of the modern advertising agency. Though the use of adver- 
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tising began after the Civil War of 1865, until the beginning 
of the 20 century, business concerns wishing to promote 
the sale of their goods or services developed their own pro- 
grams and even wrote their own copy. The existing agencies 
were thus brokers in media space. This was the pattern when 
Albert D. Lasker, often called the father of modern advertis- 
ing, joined the Chicago agency of Lord and Thomas in 1898. 
He soon realized that by providing first-rate copywriters, who 
were creative, imaginative artists, the agency could be of far 
greater help to the client than by just offering the service of 
selling him space for his advertisements. In 1904, when only 
24 years of age, he became a partner in the firm and by 1912, 
Lasker became the sole owner of Lord and Thomas. He built 
it in three decades into one of the best known and most re- 
spected advertising agencies in America. 

Milton H. Biow may be regarded as the man who molded 
the advertising agency into a form which would meet the re- 
quirements of modern business. He began in 1918 with a one- 
man business and in the four decades of its existence, it be- 
came one of the largest and best known agencies both in the 
United States and abroad. Biow’s agency was credited with 
being the first to use radio and television “spots” for short ad- 
vertisements. This era saw the development of the partnership 
agencies. One of these, Grey Advertising, was founded in 1917 
by 18-year-old Lawrence Valenstein. Later he formed a three- 
man partnership with two men he had taken into his employ- 
ment, Arthur C. Fatt and Herbert D. Strauss. Each of the three 
was successively president of the company. All three believed 
advertising to be an important ingredient in the wider activ- 
ity of marketing, and the firm played a leading part in devel- 
oping the system of creating a demand for a product before 
introducing it to the market. In 1936 the agency started Grey 
Matter, a newsletter of merchandising comment and interpre- 
tation, which was widely read both by the advertising industry 
and by business generally. By the late 1960s the agency was 
one of the most successful with branches in Canada, Japan, 
and a number of European countries. 

Two former directors of Grey Advertising, William 
*Bernbach and a non-Jew, Ned Doyle, joined with Maxwell 
Dane in 1949 to form another three-man partnership, Doyle, 
Dane, Bernbach, which developed rapidly. Bernbach may 
well be regarded as the successor to Lasker, Biow, and the 
Grey partners, becoming the leader of the “creative revolu- 
tion” that was sweeping across Madison Avenue, the New 
York center of American advertising. Bernbach began to use 
copy in which advertisers spoke to the public in low-keyed, 
even self-deprecating terms. This new approach of intelli- 
gent subtlety was quickly and widely emulated. In 1955 Nor- 
man B. Norman and a number of his associates in the agency 
firm of William H. Weintraub and Co. bought control of the 
agency and changed its name to Norman, Craig, and Kum- 
mel. They soon expanded its business by the use of the “em- 
pathy” formula, which Norman described as “emotional ad- 
vertising” aimed at having the reader find himself inside the 
advertisement. 
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Other Jews who have made important contributions to 
advertising are Julian Koenig and Frederic S. Papert (1926) 
who founded Papert, Koenig, and Lois; Maxwell B. Sackheim 
(d. 1982), an expert in mail order advertising; David Altman, 
of Altman, Stoller, and Chalk, specialist in fashion advertis- 
ing; Ernest Dichter, a psychologist who founded the Institute 
for Motivational Research; Stanley Arnold, sales promotion 
consultant; and Monroe Green, an advertising vice president 
of the New York Times. Green was largely responsible for 
building the New York Times Sunday Magazine into a pow- 
erful combination of trade and consumer publication. In the 
1920s and 1930s Jews in advertising were mainly relegated to 
media or market research jobs, and had no part in front of- 
fice, account-management, or contact functions. But the skill 
and accomplishments of many of them opened the gates to 
Jews and other members of minorities, in a profession that 
had been restricted to gentiles for decades. Among the Jews 
who rose to prominence in the American advertising indus- 
try in more recent years were Carl *Spielvogel, who later be- 
came United States ambassador to Slovakia; Donny Deutsch, 
who sold his agency for many millions and began a career in 
television; and Linda Kaplan Thaler, whose creativity started 
with advertising jingles and expanded into a flourishing, mul- 
tifaceted agency. 

It was not until the 20" century after World War 11, that 
Jews rose to prominence in advertising in Britain. The multi- 
plicity of media used in modern advertising called for creative 
ability and Jews found outlets for their skills in this profession. 
Jewish agencies include Caplan’s Advertising, Progress Ad- 
vertising, and Richard Cope and Partners. Probably the best- 
known contemporary British advertising agency is Saatchi 
& Saatchi, founded by the two *Saatchi brothers. In general, 
however, Jews play only a limited role in British advertising. 

On the continent of Europe advertising developed slowly 
until after World War 1 when the growth of methods of com- 
munication was rapid, but Jewish participation was brought 
to an abrupt close by the Nazi Holocaust. Since World War 11 
expanding American agencies and to some degree British 
agencies have extended their operations to the continent to 
compete with their European counterparts and it is here that 
Jews have begun to play a creative role. 


In Israel 
There was little organized advertising in Mandatory Palestine. 
The first advertising agency was set up in Jerusalem in 1922 by 
Benjamin Levinson, who was followed by a handful of others. 
Several more modern agencies were established by newcom- 
ers from Germany in 1933-39. Large-scale advertising started 
only with the rapid development of industry and the creation 
of a growing consumers’ market in Israel, especially after the 
Sinai Campaign (1956). Today, Israeli advertising is indistin- 
guishable in its methods and pervasiveness from advertising 
in any other Western-style consumer society. 

The favorite medium is still the daily press: In 2003 
Israel's newspapers received 53% of advertising revenues ($293 
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million). Next came television with 33% and radio with 7%. 
Internet advertising, the new frontier, had a modest 2%. The 
Israel Advertising Association, established in 1934, has 60 
agencies as members. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B.B. Elliott, A History of English Advertising 
(1962); J. Gunther, Taken at the Flood: The Story of Albert D. Lasker 
(1960); M. Mayer, Madison Avenue, USA (1958); M.H. Biow, Butting 
In: An Adman Speaks Out (1964). IN ISRAEL: Sefer ha-Shanah shel 
ha-Ittonaim (1965), 353-70. 


[Jack Barbash] 


AELIA CAPITOLINA, name given to the rebuilt city of 
Jerusalem by the Romans in 135 c.E. Following the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem by the Romans in 70 c.£. the city remained 
in ruins except for the camp (castrum) of the Tenth Legion 
(Fretensis), which was situated in the area of the Upper City 
and within the ruins of the Praetorium (the old palace of 
Herod the Great), protected, according to the first-century 
historian Josephus (War, 7, 1:1) by remnants of the city wall 
and towers on the northwest edge of the city. Although Jews 
were banished from the city (except apparently during the 
Ninth of *Av), some Jewish peasants still lived in the coun- 
tryside, and remains of houses (with stone vessels) have been 
found immediately north of Jerusalem (close to Tell el-Ful). 
Following the disastrous *Bar Kokhba Revolt, the emperor 
*Hadrian began rebuilding Jerusalem, from 135 c.E., naming 


























Aelia Capitolina. 
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it after himself (Aelius Hadrianus) and the god Jupiter Capi- 
tolinus. Some scholars believe that an impetus for the break- 
out of the Bar Kokhba revolt was the pagan construction ac- 
tivities in the city, but archaeological finds would appear to 
indicate that most of the principal building activities there 
(including those on the Temple Mount) took place only after 
the revolt had been quashed and when a colony was already 
established there. Jews were no longer allowed access to the 
city and it was populated by foreigners and settled Roman 
veterans. Aelia (approximately 120 acres in size) rapidly took 
on the character of a pagan city with special gates, civic cen- 
ters (demosia), bathhouses, latrines, sanctuaries, and shrines, 
and pagan equestrian statues were even set up on the Tem- 
ple Mount. The whereabouts of the Capitoline Temple is de- 
bated, with some scholars placing it in the area of the present 
Church of the Holy Sepulcher, while others suggest situating 
it in the area of the destroyed “Antonia Fortress on the north 
side of the Temple Mount. Shrines to Aphrodite and Serapis 
are also known. Most of the building activities took place in 
the northern sectors of the Old City of today (in the Christian 
and Moslem Quarters), and around the southwestern foot of 
the Temple Mount. The city remained unfortified until after 
the Tenth Legion had been transferred to Aila (Eloth), with a 
fortification wall built in the third century around the north- 
ern part of the city only. The name Aelia was perpetuated in 
the Early Islamic period as Ilia. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Issac, “Roman Colonies in Judaea: the 
Foundation of Aelia Capitolina,” in: The Near East under Roman 
Rule (1998), 87-111; F. Millar, “The Roman Coloniae of the Near East: 
A Study of Cultural Relations,” in: H. Solin and M. Kajava (eds.), 
Roman Eastern Policy and Other Studies in Roman History (1990), 
28-30; D. Bar, “Aelia Capitolina and the Location of the Camp of the 
Tenth Legion,” in: Palestine Exploration Quarterly, 130 (1998), 8-19; 
G.D. Stiebel, “The Whereabouts of the x Legion and the Boundaries 
of Aelia Capitolina,’ in: A. Faust and E. Baruch (eds.), New Studies 


in Jerusalem (1999), 68-103. 
[Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


°AELIAN (Claudius Aelianus; c. 170-235 c.£.), Greek sophist. 
Aelian mentions the Jews in several places. In Varia Historia, 
12, 35, he includes the Jewish Sibyls (see *Apocalypse) in a list 
of *Sibylline oracles. In his De Natura Animalium, 6, 17, he 
tells of a snake enamored of a girl in Judea during the reign of 
Herod. He also mentions the deer on Mount Carmel. 


AERONAUTICS, AVIATION, AND ASTRONAUTICS. 
An early contribution by a Jew to aviation was the cigar- 
shaped airship with an aluminum framework designed in 1892 
by the Zagreb timber merchant David *Schwarz. His designs 
were sold to Count Zeppelin, who carried them through to 
produce the airship known as the “Zeppelin.” Another pio- 
neer of flight-theory was Josef *Popper (1838-1921), who as 
early as 1888 considered the problems of flight-theory in his 
Flugtechnik. The development of French aviation was fur- 
thered by Henri *Deutsch de la Meurthe (1846-1919), who 
donated the first prize won by the Brazilian Santos-Dumont 
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in October 1901 for flying an airship around the Eiffel Tower. 
After establishing an experimental aeronautics station at Sar- 
trouville, Deutsch founded the Aeronautic Institute at Saint- 
Cyr in 1909. His daughter Suzanne (1892-1937) continued his 
work. In 1901 Arthur *Berson, director of the Prussian Aero- 
nautical Observatory and a major personality in contempo- 
rary investigations of the upper atmosphere, navigated a bal- 
loon to what was then a record height of 35,100 feet (10,700 
meters), and in 1908 he made a flight over the equator in East 
Africa at great heights. Other Jewish aviation pioneers were 
Emile *Berliner, the first man to make lightweight revolv- 
ing-cylinder internal-combustion engines and to equip air- 
planes with them; Eduard *Rumpler, whose “Rumplertaube” 
was used by Germany in World War 1; August Goldschmidt 
of Vienna, an inventor of a novel type of balloon in 1911; the 
Russian pilot Vseuolod Abramovich, who held the world re- 
cord in 1912; Fred Melchior of Sweden, an expert pilot who 
won many awards; Arthur L. *Welsh, U.S. aviation instructor 
and test pilot, who died in 1912 while testing a new load-car- 
rying military biplane; Ellis Dunitz (1888-1913), chief instruc- 
tor in the German Naval Air Service; Victor Betman, winner 
in 1914 of the speed flight between Vienna and Budapest; Ar- 
thur Landmann of Germany, holder of the world endurance 
record for 1914; and Leonino Da Zara, the father of Italian 
aeronautics. 


Interwar Period 

Marcel Bloch (later *Dassault) became a major aircraft man- 
ufacturer in France from the period between the two world 
wars. Harry F. Guggenheim (see *Guggenheim Family) was a 
US. pilot in World War 1, and later a lieutenant-commander in 
the U.S. Navy (and U.S. ambassador to Cuba). His father, Dan- 
iel Guggenheim, established the Guggenheim Foundation, at 
that time the leading private organization in the aeronautics 
field, and in 1925 he created a pioneer school of aeronautics 
at New York University. Still active after World War 1, Emile 
Berliner, with the help of his son Henry Adler *Berliner, de- 
signed and built three different kinds of helicopters (1919-26). 
Karl Arnstein was chief construction engineer with the Zep- 
pelin Company; in 1924 one of his airships flew the Atlantic. 
With the coming of the Nazis he left Germany for America, 
and from 1934 was employed by the Goodyear-Zeppelin Cor- 
poration as chief engineer and vice president. Among the 
many airships he designed were the dirigibles “Los Angeles” 
and “Akron,” which were used by the U.S. Navy. America’s 
first civilian superintendent of airmail was Captain Benjamin 
B. Lipsner, and Harold Zinn of Savannah was the first flying 
mail carrier in North and South Carolina. Sergeant Benja- 
min Roth was the mechanic in the aeronautic squad in the 
Byrd expedition to the Antarctic in the 1920s. Professor Aldo 
Pontremoli, head of the department of physics at the Uni- 
versity of Milan, was in charge of meteorological research in 
the 1928 Italian expedition to the North Pole, an expedition 
which cost him his life. Charles A. Levine (1897-1991) was 
the first flight passenger over the Atlantic. In 1927 he trav- 
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eled 3,903 mi. (6,295 km. — a world record at the time) from 
New York to Eisleben, Germany. Levine himself financed 
this pioneer flight. In 1930 the Viennese Robert Kronfeld cre- 
ated a world record by gliding 93 mi. (150 km.) and in 1931 he 
won the London Daily Mail prize by gliding over the English 
Channel. Jewish women pilots included Mildred Kauffman 
of Kansas City, Peggy Salaman of England (winner of the 
third prize in the King’s Cup Race in 1931 who established a 
record in the same year by her flight from England to Cape 
Town with Gordon Score), and Lena Bernstein of France. 
A number of Jews were also academic authorities on aero- 
dynamics. 


Postwar Aeronautics 

Sir Ben *Lockspeiser was deputy director at the British Min- 
istry of Aircraft Production in the critical years of the war 
from 1941. In France, René Bloch was director of aviation in 
the French Navy and later in the Ministry of Defense. Erich 
Schatzki was a pilot and then chief engineer of Lufthansa in 
pre-Nazi days, and an early general manager of Israel’s El Al. 
Benedict Cohn was head aerodynamicist for the Boeing Com- 
pany, and Benjamin Pinkel headed the Rand Corporation's 
aero-astronautical department. Richard Shevell (1920-2000) 
helped design the pc-10 at Douglas Aircraft and taught aero- 
nautics at Stanford. 


Astronautics 

Jews were involved in the activities of the National Advisory 
Council for Aeronautics in the U.S.A., and many are con- 
cerned with some aspect or other of its successor organization, 
the National Aeronautics and Space Administration (NASA), 
which operates the U.S. astronautical program. Three direc- 
tors of large divisions of Nasa were Abe *Silverstein (Lewis 
Research Center), Abraham Hyatt (program planning and 
evaluation), and Leonard Jaffe (Communications Systems 
of Satellites). Daniel Saul *Goldin was the longest-serving 
director of NASA (1992-2001). Astronaut Jeffrey * Hoffman 
(1944- ) participated in five space missions in the 1980s and 
1990s. Two Jewish astronauts who met tragic ends were Ju- 
dith *Resnik, who died on January 28, 1986, on a space shuttle 
mission when her Challenger spacecraft blew up on launch, 
and the Israeli Ilan *Ramon, lost on re-entry in the Columbia 
mission of January 16—-February 1, 2003. 

Little is known of the personalities involved in the techni- 
cal management of the Soviet space program. While it is quite 
likely that some of them are of Jewish origin, this cannot ac- 
tually be proved. However, the Soviet cosmonaut Lieutenant- 
Colonel Boris Volynov, commander of spaceship “Soyuz-5” 
which in January 1969 performed the first link-up in space 
with a transfer of cosmonauts from one spaceship to another, 
was reported to be Jewish. 


{Samuel Aaron Miller] 


AESCOLY (Weintraub), AARON ZE’EV (1901-1948), He- 
brew writer, historian, and ethnologist. Aescoly studied in 
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Berlin, Liége, and Paris, where for a short time he taught at 
the Ecole Nationale des Langues Orientales Vivantes. In 1925 
he immigrated to Palestine, although he did scholarly re- 
search in Paris from 1925 to 1930 and from 1937 to 1939. From 
1939 he directed the I. Epstein Training College for kinder- 
garten teachers which he had founded. During World War 11 
he served in the British Army and, as chaplain, in the Jewish 
Brigade. Aescoly’s contributions to Jewish scholarship cover a 
wide field. In the introduction to his critical edition of Sippur 
David Reuveni (“Story of David Reuveni,” 1940), and in a 
number of other studies, he dealt with messianic movements. 
His edition of Hayyim Vital’s Sefer ha-Hezyonot (1954) and 
his Ha-Tenuot ha-Meshihiyyot be-Yisrael (“Messianic Move- 
ments in Israel,” 1956) were both published posthumously. His 
ethnological writings include Geza ha-Adam (“The Human 
Race,’ 19567), Yisrael (19537), and a number of studies on the 
*Beta Israel (Sefer ha-Falashim, 1943; Habash, 1936; Recueil 
de textes falashas, 1951). Aescoly’s historical studies include 
Ha-Emanzipazyah ha-Yehudit, Ha-Mahpekhah ha-Zarefatit 
u-Malkhut Napoleon (“Jewish Emancipation, the French Rev- 
olution and the Reign of Napoleon,” 1952); a history of his na- 
tive community of Lodz (1948); and an edition of S. Luzzatto’s 
book on the Jews of Venice (published with D. Lattes’ trans- 
lation, 1951). On literature he wrote Maamar ha-Sifrut (1941) 
and translated writings of Lao-Tse (1937). He also edited S.D. 
Luzzatto’s Yesodei ha-Torah (1947). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kressel, Leksikon, 1 (1956), 161. 


AFENDOPOLO, CALEB BEN ELIJAH (14642-1525), Kara- 
ite scholar and poet. Born probably in Adrianople, he lived 
most of his life in the village of Kramariya near *Constanti- 
nople, and ultimately in *Belgrade where he died. A pupil of 
his brother-in-law, Elijah *Bashyazi, Afendopolo remained an 
Orthodox Karaite of the school of *Aaron b. Elijah of Nicome- 
dia, although he was on friendly terms with several Rabbanite 
scholars. He acquired much of his knowledge of arithmetic, 
geometry, astronomy, and Greek- Arabic philosophy, includ- 
ing the works of Maimonides, from the Rabbanite Mordecai 
*Comtino, and learned modern languages, such as Italian, 
Greek, and Arabic. Maimonides’ views on the messianic era 
and on the purpose of the commandments proved a forma- 
tive influence. Afendopolo taught and wrote on a variety of 
subjects. Most of his numerous treatises remain in manu- 
script, now in various collections, and often treat diverse un- 
related topics. 

While surpassing his Karaite contemporaries in the 
depth and breadth of his scientific studies, Afendopolo lacked 
originality. A talented eclectic, he mastered the wealth of 
past and contemporary scholarly material at his disposal, and 
his writings are a valuable source of reference concerning 
scholars and works whose existence would otherwise remain 
unknown. He owned an extensive library of original manu- 
scripts as well as copies he made himself. His works include 
(1) an unfinished supplement to Adderet Eliyahu by Eli- 
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jah Bashyazi (1532); (2) Iggeret ha-Maspeket, on dietary and 
other laws; (3) Patshegen Ketav ha-Dat, on the reading of the 
Pentateuch and haftarot; (4) Asarah Maamarot, sermons re- 
flecting his religious views (fragments are included in Dod 
Mordekhai by *Mordecai b. Nisan ha-Zaken, Hamburg, 1714); 
(5) indices to Ez Hayyim by Aaron b. Elijah and to Eshkol 
ha-Kofer by Judah b. Elijah *Hadassi; (6) Avner ben Ner, a dis- 
course on ethics in the style of the Arabic maqamat; (7) Gan 
ha-Melekh, poetry and prose, containing autobiographical 
and historical details as well as two elegies on the expulsion 
of the Jews from Lithuania in 1495; (8) Mikhlal Yofi, on the 
principles of astronomy, withrelation to the calculation of the 
calendar (9) liturgical poems, included in the Karaite prayer 
book; (10) a commentary on the Nicomachean arithmetic; 
(11) Gal Einai, on astronomy (known only by the title); and 
(12) Iggeret Maspeket, mainly a glossary of astronomical ter- 
minology. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Bernstein, in: Horeb, 11 (1951), 53-84; 
Mann, Texts, 2 (1935), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Steinsch- 
neider, Gesammelte Schriften (1925), 184-96; M. Malachi, in: Shay le- 
Heiman (1977), 343-62; H. Ha-Levi, Hagut Ivrit be-Arzot ha-Islam 
(1982), 167-72; S.B. Bowman, The Jews of Byzantium (1204-1453), 
1985, index; Z. Malachi, in Masoret ha-Piyyut, 3 (2002), 31-44; M. 
Polliack (ed.), Karaite Judaism: A Guide to Its History and Literary 
Sources, (2003), index. 


[Moshe Nahum Zobel] 


°AFFONSO. Name of several kings of Portugal. AFFONSO 
HENRIQUES (1139-1185), the first king of Portugal, contin- 
ued the relatively tolerant policy to the Jews of his Castilian 
forebears, giving the Jews autonomy in civil as well as crimi- 
nal cases. His almoxarife or treasurer was Yahia ibn Ya’ish, 
to whom he granted considerable privileges. His grandson, 
AFEONSO II (1211-1223), also had Jews in his employment 
in responsible offices, though he confirmed the anti-Jew- 
ish provisions of the *Lateran Council of 1215 and endorsed 
the resolutions passed by the Cortes at Coimbra encouraging 
baptisms. AFFONSO III (1245/8-1279) on the other hand, al- 
most systematically disregarding many ecclesiastical restric- 
tions against the Jews, employed them widely in the financial 
administration, and reorganized the internal affairs of the 
Jews of the kingdom. He was responsible, among other mat- 
ters, for the organization of the office of chief rabbi (*Arraby 
moor) of Portugal, with its far-reaching powers. AFFONSO IV 
(1325-1357) was unfavorably disposed toward the Jews, en- 
forced the wearing of the Jewish *badge, and restricted the 
right of emigration for any person of property. AFFONSO V 
(1438-1481) relaxed the enforcement of the anti-Jewish regu- 
lations. He is memorable for having in his service Isaac *Abra- 
banel and Joseph ibn Yahia, with whom he is said to have had 
learned discussions on science and philosophy. He attempted 
with only qualified success to suppress the anti-Jewish riots of 
1449 and punish the ringleaders. In his compilation of laws, 
collected under the title Ordenagées Affonsinas, the regulations 
concerning the Jews occupy a prominent place (book 2). In 
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an edict of 1468, while renewing the restriction of the Jews to 
their judiarias, he permitted them to do business at the fairs 
elsewhere. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mendes dos Remedios, Judeus em Portugal 
(1895), passim; M. Kayserling, Geschichte der Juden in Portugal (1867), 
passim; M.B. Amzalak, Uma carta de lei... de D. Afonso v (1926); 


Roth, Marranos, index. 
[Cecil Roth] 


AFGHANISTAN, Muslim state in central Asia (Khorasan or 
Khurasan in medieval Muslim and Hebrew sources). 


History 

Early Karaite and Rabbanite biblical commentators regarded 
Khorasan as a location of the lost *Ten Tribes. Afghanistan 
annals also trace the Hebrew origin of some of the Afghan 
tribes, in particular the Durrani, the Yussafzai, and the Afridi, 
to King *Saul (Talut). This belief appears in the 17'-century 
Afghan chronicle Makhzan-i-Afghan, and some British trav- 
elers in the 19'* century spread the tradition. Because of its 
remoteness from the Jewish center in Babylonia, persons un- 
wanted by the Jewish leadership, such as counter-candidates 
for the exilarchate (see *Exilarch), often went to live in or were 
exiled to Afghanistan. 

Medieval sources mention several Jewish centers in Af- 
ghanistan, of which *Balkh was the most important. A Jew- 
ish community in Ghazni is recorded in Muslim sources, in- 
dicating that Jews were living there in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. A Jew named Isaac, an agent of Sultan Mahmud 
(ruled 998-1030), was assigned to administer the sultan’s 
lead mines and to melt ore for him. According to Hebrew 
sources, vast numbers of Jews lived in Ghazni but while their 
figures are not reliable, Moses *Ibn Ezra (1080) mentions 
over 40,000 Jews paying tribute in Ghazni and *Benjamin of 
Tudela (c. 1170) describes “Ghazni the great city on the River 
Gozan, where there are about 80,000 [8,000 in a variant 
manuscript] Jews...” In Hebrew literature the River Gozan 
was identified with Ghazni in Khorasan from the assertion 
of Judah *Ibn Bal’am that “the River of Gozan is that river 
flowing through the city of Ghazni which is today the capi- 
tal of Khorasan.” 

A Jewish community in Firoz Koh, capital of the medi- 
eval rulers of Ghir or Ghuristan, situated halfway between 
Herat and Kabul, is mentioned in Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, a chroni- 
cle written in Persian (completed around 1260) by al-Jizjani. 
This is the first literary reference to Jews in the capital of the 
Ghirids. About 20 recently discovered stone tablets, with Per- 
sian and Hebrew inscriptions dating from 1115 to 1215, con- 
firm the existence of a Jewish community there. The Mongol 
invasion in 1222 annihilated Firoz Koh and its Jewish com- 
munity. 

Arab geographers of the tenth century (Ibn Hawaqal, 
Istakhri) also refer to Kabul and Kandahar as Jewish settle- 
ments. An inscription on a tombstone from the vicinity of 
Kabul dated 1365, erected in memory of a Moses b. Ephraim 
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Map of Afghanistan showing places of Jewish settlement in the Middle Ages 
and modern times. 


Bezalel, apparently a high official, indicates the continuous 
existence of a Jewish settlement there. 

The Mongol invasion, epidemics, and continuous war- 
fare made inroads into Jewish communities in Afghanistan 
throughout the centuries, and little is known about them 
until the 19" century when they are mentioned in connec- 
tion with the flight of the *anusim of Meshed after the forced 
conversions in 1839. Many of the refugees fled to Afghanistan, 
Turkestan, and Bokhara, settling in Herat, Maimana, Kabul, 
and other places with Jewish communities, where they helped 
to enrich the stagnating cultural life. Nineteenth-century 
travelers (*Wolff, *Vambery, *Neumark, and others) state that 
the Jewish communities of Afghanistan were largely composed 
of these Meshed Jews. Mattathias Garji of Herat confirmed: 
“Our forefathers used to live in Meshed under Persian rule 
but in consequence of the persecutions to which they were 
subjected came to Herat to live under Afghan rule.’ The lan- 
guage spoken by Afghan Jews is not the Pushtu of their sur- 
roundings but a *Judeo-Persian dialect in which they have 
produced fine liturgical and religious poetry. Their literary 
merit was recognized when Afghan Jews moved to Erez Israel 
toward the end of the 19"* century. Scholars of Afghanistan 
families such as Garji and Shaul of Herat published Judeo- 
Persian commentaries on the Bible, Psalms, piyyutim, and 
other works, at the Judeo-Persian printing press established 
in Jerusalem at the beginning of the 20" century. The Jews of 
Afghanistan did not benefit from the activities of European 
Jewish organizations. Economically, their situation in the last 
century was not unfavorable; they traded in skins, carpets, 
and antiquities. 


[Walter Joseph Fischel] 
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Recent Years 
Approximately 5,000 Jews were living in Afghanistan in 1948. 
Of these, about 300 remained in 1969. They were concentrated 
in Kabul, Balkh, and mainly Herat. (See Map: Jews in Afghani- 
stan.) Jews were banished from other towns after the assassina- 
tion of King Nadir Shah in 1933. Though not forced to live in 
separate quarters, Jews did so and in Balkh they even closed 
the ghetto gates at night. A campaign against Jews began in 
1933. They were forbidden to leave a town without a permit. 
They had to pay a yearly poll tax and from 1952, when the Mili- 
tary Service Law ceased to apply to Jews, they had to pay ran- 
soms for exemptions from the service (called harbiyya). Gov- 
ernment service and government schools were closed to Jews, 
and certain livelihoods forbidden to them. Consequently, most 
Jews only received a heder education. There were only a few 
wealthy families, the rest being poverty-stricken and mostly 
employed as tailors and shoemakers. Until 1950 Afghan Jews 
were forbidden to leave the country. However, between June 
1948 and June 1950, 459 Afghan Jews went to Israel. Most of 
them had fled the country in 1944, and lived in Iran or India 
until the establishment of the State of Israel. Jews were only 
allowed to emigrate from Afghanistan from the end of 1951. By 
1967, 4,000 had gone to Israel. No Zionist activity was permit- 
ted, and no emissaries from Israel could reach Afghanistan. 
There was a hevrah (“community council”) in each of the three 
towns in which Jews lived. The hevrah was composed of the 
heads of families; it cared for the needy, and dealt with burials. 
The hevrah sometimes meted out punishments, including ex- 
communication. The head of the community (called kalantar) 
represented the community in dealings with the authorities, 
and was responsible for the payment of taxes. 

According to the New York Times, one Jew remained in 
Afghanistan in 2005. 


[Haim J. Cohen] 


Folklore 
A survey of local Jewish-Afghan folk tales and customs reveals 
the influence of both Meshed (Jewish-Persian) and local non- 
Jewish traditions. This is especially true of customs relating to 
the year cycle and life cycle. The existence of several unique 
customs, such as the presence of “Elijah’s rod” at childbirth, 
and several folk cures and charms are to be similarly explained. 
Jewish-Afghan folk tales have been collected from local narra- 
tors in Israel and are preserved in the Israel Folk Tale Archives. 
A sample selection of 12 tales from the repertoire of an out- 
standing narrator, Raphael Yehoshua, was published in 1969, 
accompanied by extensive notes and a rich bibliography. 
[Dov Noy] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nimat Allah, History of the Afghans (Lon- 
don, 1829), tr. by B. Dorn; Holdich, in: Journal of the Royal Society of 
Arts, 45 (1917), 191-205; H.W. Bellew, Races of Afghanistan (1880); I. 
Ben-Zvi, The Exiled and the Redeemed (1961), index; Fischel, in: HJ, 
7 (1945), 29-50; idem, in: JAOS, 85, no. 2 (1965), 148-53; idem, in: Jc, 
Supplement (March 26, 1937); idem, in: L. Finkelstein (ed.), Jews, 
their History, Culture and Religion, 2 (1960°), 1149-90; G. Gnoli, Le 
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iscrizioni giudeo-Persiane del Gur (Afghanistan) (1964), includes bib- 
liography; E.L. Rapp, Die Juedisch-Persisch Hebraeischen Inschriften 
aus Afghanistan (1965); Brauer, in: Jsos, 4 (1942), 121-38; R. Klass, 
Land of the High Flags (1965); N. Robinson, in: J. Freid (ed.), Jews 
in Modern World, 1 (1962), 50-90. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Ye- 
hoshua-Raz, Mi-Nidhei Yisrael be-Afganistan le-Anusei Mashhad be- 
Tran (1992); Pe‘amim, 79 (1999); A. Netzer, “Yehudei Afganistan; in: 
G. Allon (ed.), Ha-Tziyyonut le-Ezoreiha (2005). 


AFIA, AARON (16 century), Sephardi physician and philos- 
opher in practice in Salonika. With wide linguistic and scien- 
tific knowledge, he collaborated in the Hebrew translation by 
*Daniel b. Perahyah of the “Perpetual Almanac” of Abraham 
*Zacuto (Salonika, 1543), and in Moses *Almosnino’s still un- 
published version of the “Treatise on the Sphere” by Johannes 
de Sacrobosco and other works. His own treatise on the na- 
ture of the soul (Opiniones sacadas de los philosophos sobre la 
alma...) was appended to Los dialogos de Amor (Venice, 1568), 
the Spanish translation of Judah *Abrabanel’s (Leone Ebreo) 
“Dialogues of Love.” Afia was friendly with the great physi- 
cian *Amatus Lusitanus, who records (Centuria 7, 24 cure) 
how they discussed together with a colleague recently arrived 
from Portugal the source of laughter, which Afia, following 
Aristotle, placed in the heart. Afia is a remarkable exemplifica- 
tion of the fashion in which European culture in its broadest 
sense continued to flourish for a time among the descendants 
of the exiles from Spain. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Uebersetzungen, 645; Neu- 
bauer, Cat, 1 (1886), 699; Rosanes, Togarmah, 2 (1938), 105-7; H. Frie- 
denwald, Jews and Medicine, 2 (1944), 707; J. Nehama, Histoire des Is- 
raélites de Salonique, 4 (1936), 159. 


AFIKE JEHUDA (Heb. 1717 °?"DN), society for the “advance- 
ment of study of Judaism and of religious consciousness,” 
founded in Prague in 1869 on the initiative of Samuel Freund, 
and named in memory of Judah Teweles. It supported the tal- 
mud torah (until taken over by the community in 1879), and 
Teweles’ yeshivah. The society organized lectures (to which 
women were admitted from 1879) by outstanding scholars and 
published them, mainly in the two anniversary volumes, Afike 
Jehuda Festschrift (1909 and 1930). A project initiated in 1919 
by the society to publish a Jewish biographical lexicon did not 
materialize. The society continued to exist until the German 
occupation of Prague in 1939. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Deutsch, in: Zeitschrift fuer Geschichte der 
Juden in der Tschechoslowakei, 1 (1931), 174-9. 


AFIKIM (Heb. 0°?°5x; “stream courses,’ referring to the Jor- 
dan and the Yarmuk Rivers), kibbutz in the central Jordan 
Valley, in Israel. Afikim, affiliated with Ihud ha-Kevuzot ve- 
ha-Kibbutzim, was founded in 1932 by pioneer youth from 
Soviet Russia, who were among the last organized groups able 
to leave that country in the 1920s. In 1967 Afikim had 1,290 
inhabitants from many countries, making it one of the larg- 
est communal settlements in Israel. In 2002 its population 
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was 1,030. In addition to engaging in intensive farming (ir- 
rigated field crops, fodder, milch cattle, poultry, carp ponds, 
bananas, dates, grapefruit), the kibbutz economy was based 
on a large plywood factory, producing principally for export. 
It also became a partner in the nearby factory for cellotex and 
similar materials. The prehistoric site of al-’ Ubaydiyya is situ- 


ated near the kibbutz. 
[Efraim Orni] 


AFIKOMAN (Heb. 7/217°D8), name of a portion of mazzah 
(unleavened bread) eaten at the conclusion of the Passover 
evening meal. In most traditions, early in the evening, the 
person conducting the seder breaks the middle of the three 
mazzot into two pieces, putting away the larger portion, des- 
ignated as afikoman, for consumption at the conclusion of the 
meal. Some Yemenites, who use only two mazzot, break off 
a part of the lower mazzah just at the beginning of the meal. 
The word afikoman, of Greek origin but uncertain etymology, 
probably refers to the aftermeal songs and entertainment (cf. 
TJ, Pes. 10:8, 37d), accompanied by drinking, which was com- 
mon after festive meals in ancient times. The Mishnah states: 
“One may not add afikoman after the paschal meal” (Pes. 10:8), 
for the paschal meal was not to be followed by customary 
revelry (Pes. 119b-120a). This ruling was later understood to 
mean that the paschal lamb should be the last food eaten dur- 
ing the evening and, after the cessation of the paschal sacrifice, 
mazzah replaced it as the last food eaten during the evening. 
This mazzah is first referred to as afikoman in medieval times 
(cf. Mahzor Vitry). This afikoman has become a symbolic re- 
minder of the paschal sacrifice. 

In many Ashkenazi communities it is customary for the 
children present to attempt to “steal” the afikoman from the 
person leading the seder (who therefore tries to “hide” it from 
them). A favorite time for such a “theft” is while the leader is 
washing his hands before the meal, and the “ransom” is usually 
the promise of presents. The custom encourages the children 
to keep awake during the seder (see Pes. 109a). This practice 
of stealing the afikoman is, however, nearly unknown in Se- 
phardi Jewish communities. 

It became a folk custom to preserve a piece of the afiko- 
man as a protection against either harm or the “evil eye,” or 
as an aid to longevity. The power attributed to this piece of 
mazzah is based on the assumption, in the realm of folklore 
rather than law, that its importance during the seder endows 
it with a special sanctity. Thus, Jews from Iran, Afghanistan, 
Salonika, Kurdistan, and Bukhara keep a portion of the afiko- 
man in their pockets or houses throughout the year for good 
luck. In some places, pregnant women carry it together with 
salt and coral pieces, while during their delivery they hold 
some of the afikoman in their hand. Another belief is that 
this special mazzah, if kept for seven years, can stop a flood if 
thrown into the turbulent river, and the use of the afikoman 
together with a certain biblical verse is even thought capable 
of quieting the sea. At the seder Kurdi Jews tie this mazzah 
to the arm of one of their sons with this blessing: “May you 
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so tie the ketubbah to the arm of your bride.” Sephardi Jews 
in Hebron had a similar practice. In Baghdad someone with 
the afikoman used to leave the seder and return disguised as a 
traveler. The leader would ask him, “Where are you from?” to 
which he would answer, “Egypt,” and “Where are you going?” 
to which he would reply, “Jerusalem.” In Djerba, the person 
conducting the seder used to give the afikoman to one of the 
family, who tied it on his shoulder and went to visit relatives 
and neighbors to forecast the coming of the Messiah. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Maim. Yad, Hamez u-Mazzah, 6:2; 8:9; Sh. 
Ar., OH 473:6; 477:1-7; 418:1-2; Moshe Veingarten, Haseder He’arukh 
(1990), 554-562; E. Brauer, Yehudei Kurdistan (1947), 235-6; J. Kafih, 
Halikhot Teiman (1961), 22; M. Mani, Hevron ve-Gibboreiha (1963), 
69-70; M. Zadoc, Yehudei Teiman (1967), 181-2; D. Benveniste, in: 
Saloniki Ir va-Em be-Yisrael (1967). 151. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. 
Tabory, The Passover Ritual Throughout the Generations (Hebrew; 
1996), 23 N. 49; 65-66; 318-24; I.J. Yuval, “Two Nations in Your Womb”: 
Perceptions of Jews and Christians (Hebrew; 2000), 249-58. 


[Dov Noy / Joseph Tabory (274 ed.)] 


AFRICA. The propinquity of the land of Israel to the Afri- 
can continent profoundly influenced the history of the Jew- 
ish people. Two of the patriarchs went down to *Egypt; the 
sojourn of the children of Israel in that land left an indelible 
impression on the history of their descendants; and the Exo- 
dus from Egypt and the theophany at Sinai, in the desert be- 
tween Africa and Asia, marked the beginning of the specific 
history of the Hebrew people. Later, in the time of the judges 
and the monarchy, Palestine was periodically occupied by the 
Egyptian pharaohs, especially after Thutmose 111, in their at- 
tempts to extend their influence northward. Important Egyp- 
tian archaeological remains have been found throughout Erez 
Israel, testifying to indubitable Egyptian influences in the 
background, literature, and language of the Bible. After the 
destruction of the First Temple in 586 B.c.£. some of the sur- 
vivors took refuge in Egypt and the Jewish military colony at 
*Elephantine; ample records which survive from the Persian 
period seem to have originated at about this time. This settle- 
ment at Elephantine marked the beginning of the extension of 
Jewish influences toward the interior of the continent, and in 
all probability it was not the only colony of its kind. 
Intensive Jewish settlement in Africa began after the 
conquests of Alexander the Great in the fourth century B.c.E. 
For the next hundred years or more, Erez Israel was intermit- 
tently under the rule of the Egyptian Ptolemies, alternating 
with the Syrian Seleucids; the country naturally gravitated 
toward Africa economically as well as politically. Moreover, 
in the course of their periodic campaigns north of the Sinai 
Peninsula the Ptolemies deported some elements of the local 
population to the central provinces of their empire, or brought 
there prisoners of war as slaves. According to ancient tradition, 
Alexander had specifically invited Jews to settle in his newly 
founded city of *Alexandria, and it is certain that early in its 
history they formed a considerable proportion of its popula- 
tion. Before long, Alexandria became a great center of Jewish 
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Main concentrations of Jewish population on the African continent at dif- 
ferent periods. 


culture expressed in the Greek language and largely in terms 
of Greek civilization culminating in the *Septuagint transla- 
tion of the Bible and in the allegorical writings of *Philo. It is 
significant that inscriptions found near Alexandria provide 
the earliest positive evidence of the existence of the synagogue 
as an institution. From Egypt the Jewish settlement spread 
westward along the North African coast reaching *Cyrene at 
least as early as the second century B.c.z. According to some 
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scholars, Palestinian Hebrews had reached further west long 
before this, as early as the days of the First Temple, accompa- 
nying and helping the *Phoenicians in their expeditions and 
playing an important role in the establishment of the Punic 
colonies, including *Carthage itself. It is further suggested that 
these settlers had a considerable influence in the interior of 
Africa and were ultimately responsible for the vaguely Jewish 
ideas and practices that may still be discerned in certain ar- 
eas. In any case, in the Roman imperial period there were Jew- 
ish settlements throughout the Roman provinces as far west 
as the Strait of Gibraltar. In some areas the Jewish colonies 
were of great numerical importance and were able to play an 
independent political role. In Egypt the friction between the 
Alexandrian Jewish colony and its neighbors was so marked 
that it developed into a perpetual problem and seems almost 
to have anticipated the 19'-century antisemitic movement. 
After the fall of Jerusalem in 70 c.£, *Zealot or Sicarii fugi- 
tives from the Palestinian campaigns fled to Egypt, where 
they instigated a widespread revolt among the Jewish popu- 
lation. The rebels succeeded in dominating large stretches of 
the countryside, though they were unable to capture the for- 
tified cities. A similar revolt on a smaller scale, about which 
less information has survived, seems to have occurred simul- 
taneously in Cyrene. 

Although swiftly subdued by the Romans, these out- 
bursts were soon followed by the Great Revolt of 115-7 all 
along the North African coast, at least as far as Cyrene, as well 
as in Cyprus and Mesopotamia. This revolt, organized ap- 
parently by some directing spirit of real genius, momentarily 
achieved sweeping success, with the insurgents dominating 
Cyrene and large tracts of the Egyptian countryside. It was, 
however, bloodily suppressed, and the Jewish settlements in 
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the area of revolt never fully recovered from this blow. When 
Christianity was adopted as the official religion of the Roman 
Empire, Judaism was at a further disadvantage. Force as well as 
blandishment was exerted against the Jews; there were bloody 
anti-Jewish riots in Alexandria, and the significance of North 
African Jewry for a time waned almost to vanishing point. 
When in the sixth century the Byzantines reoccupied the for- 
mer Roman provinces of North Africa, organized Jewish life 
was systematically suppressed. On the other hand, Jewish in- 
fluence during the preceding period had not been restricted to 
the coastal strip, or to persons of Jewish birth. There is some 
evidence that suggests conscious proselytizing efforts by the 
Jews in the African interior, or at least extensive imitation of 
Jewish rites and beliefs there. Traditions of Jewish origin and 
traces of Jewish practice are to be found among Berber tribes 
and black peoples well into the continent and it may well be 
that the *Beta Israel of Ethiopia survive as testimony to a pros- 
elytizing activity that once attained considerable proportions. 
The curious tales told in the ninth century by the Jewish trav- 
eler *Eldad ha-Dani of independent Jewish tribes apparently 
in the African interior, may be a romanticization of what he 
had actually seen and experienced. The Arab invasions of the 
seventh century seem to have found only very small scattered 
Jewish communities along the African coast. The story of the 
“Jewish” Berber queen Dahiya al-Kahina seems to be largely 
legendary although it may be that at that time a woman ruled 
over a Judaizing Berber tribe. After the Arab conquest these 
communities were revived and probably reinforced by new 
immigrants, mainly from Asia, who accompanied the Arab 
conquerors, or who came to take advantage of the new eco- 
nomic opportunities. The new communities were completely 
Arabized in language and social life; hardly an echo or trace 
of the previous Greco-Roman Jewish culture can be discerned 
among them. The newly founded city of Fostat (Old *Cairo) 
became the largest Jewish center in Egypt; further west *Kai- 
rouan in *Tunisia was of primary importance and, indeed, 
from the eighth to the 11” centuries was perhaps the greatest 
center of rabbinic culture outside Babylonia. The documents 
found in the Cairo Genizah make possible a reconstruction of 
the economic, social, and religious life of the Jews throughout 
this area in graphic detail. It is significant that in the ninth cen- 
tury *Saadiah Gaon, who may be credited with the revitaliza- 
tion of Jewish scholarship in Mesopotamia, was born, and ap- 
parently educated, in the Fayyum district of Egypt. The work 
of the physician and philosopher Isaac *Israeli, who lived in 
Kairouan, typified the contribution that the Jews of this area 
made to contemporary science. The condition of the Jews in 
Africa under Muslim rule was generally favorable, subject to 
the usual discriminatory provisions of the Islamic code, which 
were sporadically enforced; there was a surge of violent per- 
secution in Egypt in the early 11 century, but it was an iso- 
lated episode. The triumph of the fanatical, unitarian *Almo- 
had rulers in the 12" century proved disastrous to the Jews; 
the practice of Judaism was prohibited in *Morocco and the 
neighboring lands, and they were forcibly converted to Islam. 
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The result was that for a long time Judaism could be observed 
only in clandestine circumstances. A considerable number of 
Jews, including the family of Moses *Maimonides, migrated 
east, making Egypt a major center of Jewish cultural life. Af- 
ter the Almohad domination ended, Jewish life in northwest 
Africa recovered slowly, but ona restricted and culturally ret- 
rograde scale. The wave of massacres and expulsions in Spain 
and the Balearic Islands in 1391 resulted in a large migration 
across the Strait of Gibraltar; first there were refugees from 
these onslaughts and later, on a larger scale, those who had 
been baptized by force and now desired to revert to Judaism. 
Thus, especially in the coastal towns of what was later called 
*Algeria, alongside the old established, quasi-native “Berber” 
communities, fresh “Spanish” colonies with their own rites 
and traditions and of a far higher cultural standard arose. The 
number of Spanish (and later Portuguese) fugitives reaching 
Africa, primarily Morocco, again increased after the expul- 
sion from Spain in 1492. Their sufferings at the hands of ma- 
rauders and rapacious local rulers were sometimes appalling. 
However, in the end they were able to adjust themselves, and 
henceforth a well-organized Spanish-speaking community, 
observing the religious regulations provided by “*takkanot of 
Castile,” dominated Jewish life as far east as Algiers. Further 
along the Mediterranean coast and in the interior (exceptin 
the largest towns), the Spanish element was less significant. 

The Jews generally continued to live under the universal 
Muslim code, in many places compulsorily confined to the 
Jewish quarter, their lives hemmed in by discriminatory regu- 
lations. They were often compelled to wear a distinctive garb, 
they had to show respect to Muslims in the street, and they 
were excluded from certain occupations. On the other hand 
they were at least allowed to reside at will, except in one or two 
“holy” cities such as Kairouan, and the periodic Christian in- 
cursions on the coastal towns frequently entailed disaster for 
them. In the ports especially, the Jews played an economic role 
of great importance, and, with their linguistic versatility, were 
the principal intermediaries for transactions with European 
merchants. Occasionally, Jews were dispatched as ambassa- 
dors or envoys to the European powers. Sometimes, a person 
of outstanding ability would become minister of finance or 
even vizier, wielding much influence until the disastrous fall 
which was generally in store for him, sometimes involving his 
coreligionists as a body. 

This description characterizes the history of the Jews al- 
most throughout the Barbary States from the 16 century until 
well into the 19. Conditions were somewhat but not conspicu- 
ously better in the areas farther east, particularly in Egypt, es- 
pecially after the establishment of Turkish rule at the beginning 
of the 16 century. It was only with the introduction of Euro- 
pean influences, beginning in Algeria in 1830 and culminating 
in Morocco and Tripolitania after 1912, that the North African 
Jews were relieved to a great extent of their medieval status. 
Nevertheless, except in Egypt and some coastal towns, the 
process of modernization within the communities was slow. 
On the other hand, in the upper classes the outward occiden- 
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talization of the Jews in language and social life became very 
marked, while the French administration in Algeria formally 
recognized the Jews as a European element, the *Crémieux de- 
cree in 1870 giving Algerian Jews French nationality. 

Meanwhile occidental Jews had established themselves 
in areas of European settlement at the southernmost tip of 
the African continent. Isolated settlers are recorded here in 
the early 19 century; a community largely of English origin 
was founded in *Cape Town in 1841, spreading from there to 
other places. The Kimberley diamond field, which opened 
in the 1860s, was a considerable stimulus to new settlement. 
With the discovery of gold in Transvaal in the 1880s many 
Jews emigrated there from Eastern Europe, founding impor- 
tant communities in and around *Johannesburg. After World 
War I, immigration, especially from Lithuania, assumed rela- 
tively large proportions, and the *South African Jewish com- 
munity of some 100,000 was among the most affluent in the 
world. From South Africa the Jewish settlement spread north- 
ward into Rhodesia (*Zimbabwe), as soon as that territory was 
opened up in the 1890s. During the period between World 
War 1 and World War 1 there was a Sephardi influx as well, 
mainly from Rhodes, which spread to the Belgian *Congo. 
There were also small European Jewish colonies in the Brit- 
ish East African territories, joined by immigrants from Egypt 
and even Yemen. 

The Vichy regime in France during World War 11 brought 
a temporary setback in Jewish status in the French-dominated 
areas of North Africa and the revocation of the Crémieux de- 
cree. The subsequent Nazi military occupation had distressing, 
although not enduring, consequences. The European with- 
drawal from Africa after World War 11, coupled with economic 
changes in that continent, profoundly affected the Jewish com- 
munities, all the more so with the wave of anti-Jewish feeling 
that spread throughout the Arab world after the foundation of 
the State of Israel. A large portion of the Jewish community of 
Tunis and almost the whole Jewish community of Algeria left 
(mostly for France) when the French period of domination 
ended. The changed circumstances resulted in the migration 
also of the Jews of Egypt and Cyrenaica, in great part to Israel. 
Aliyah to Israel, immigration to France, and other countries 
also reduced the Jewish settlement in Morocco, numerically 
the largest in Africa, to one-fifth of its former number, ap- 
proximately 50,000 in 1969; political conditions there did not 
deteriorate formally. The only part of the continent in which 
the Jewish communities did not initially diminish was South 
Africa, although gradually with the end of apartheid the com- 
munity dropped significantly in numbers. By 2005 the com- 
munity had fallen to about 75,000 with some 1,800 Jews a year 
emigrating to other countries largely because of the dramatic 
rise in violent crime. 

The most remarkable example of Black Judaizing move- 
ments is to be found in South Africa and Zimbabwe among 
the *Lemba tribe, and there are similar movements through- 
out the continent which range from movements which depend 
on perceived shared origins — sometimes invoking the myth 
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of the *Ten Lost Tribes of Israel - to movements of conversion 
such as the *Bayudaya in Uganda. 

The establishment of the State of Israel brought a re- 
newal of the movement to bring the *Beta Israel of Ethiopia 
into closer relations with world Jewry. The State of Israel also 
established cordial relations with the emergent African states, 
entering into diplomatic relations with them and sending eco- 
nomic, military, and agricultural experts to assist them in solv- 
ing their problems (see *Israel, Historical Survey, Internal Aid 
and Cooperation). However, under pressure from the Arabs 
after the Yom Kippur War of 1973, 29 African countries broke 
off diplomatic relations with Israel, though in the course of 
the years, starting with the Democratic Republic of the Congo 
(formerly Zaire) in 1982, most reestablished relations. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bibliographies will be found under the indi- 
vidual countries. The following general works will be found useful: A. 
Cahen, Les Juifs dans l'Afrique septentrionale (1867); D. Cazés, Essai 
sur histoire des Israélites de Tunisie (1888); J. Chalom, Les Israélites 
de la Tunisie (1908); S. Mendelssohn, Jews of Africa (1920); N. Slous- 
chz, Judéo-Hélénes et Judéo-Berbéres (1909); idem, Travels in North 
Africa (1927); G. Saron and L. Hotz, Jews in South Africa (1955); L. 
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[Cecil Roth] 


AFRICA, NORTH: MUSICAL TRADITIONS. Geograph- 
ically, North Africa (the countries of the Maghreb, i.e., Mo- 
rocco, Tunisia, Algeria, and Libya) belongs to Africa, but cul- 
turally it is a part of the Islamic world. Some scholars have set 
up a twofold division of the entire area: the musical culture 
of the coastal region and that of the interior, roughly corre- 
sponding to “urban” and “rural,” or “Andalusian” (i.e., Span- 
ish-influenced) and “Berber” (i.e., autochthonous) music. 
Neither of these areas however, is homogeneous, and there 
are sometimes considerable differences in musical style be- 
tween one coastal or interior district and another. North Af- 
rica is therefore a musical crossways of many traditions: old 
Mediterranean, Berber, Bedouin, Near Eastern (including 
Turkish, and recently Egyptian), Andalusian (or “Moorish’), 
and Saharan. Not all of these are present at the same place 
and time, and often one is faced with stylistic blends, which 
are difficult to define. 

The Jews, historically among the oldest elements of the 
population, have taken an active part in each stage of the ar- 
eas musical history. They have also preserved more elements 
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from older traditions, with the conservation typical of “fringe 
cultures,” and, in addition, have absorbed still other outside 
influences through factors in their own history. Both before 
and after the appearance of Islam there was close and per- 
manent contact with Palestinian, Babylonian, and Egyptian 
Jewry. During the reconquista and after the expulsion of the 
Jews from Spain, Spanish, Portuguese, and later also Italian 
Jews settled in North Africa. The musical usages of the immi- 
grants were influenced by the local ones and influenced them 
in return. This blending of styles and openness to influence 
has remained typical of North African Jewish music. 

Thus, the musical traditions and practices of the North 
African Jews represent a conglomerate of a variety of old and 
new, sacred and secular, folk and art, local and shared musi- 
cal styles. One can also add the advent of recent innovative 
stylistic blends representing the attempt to modernize the old 
tradition. Interestingly, talented Jewish musicians in all four 
countries were intimately involved in the creation and promo- 
tion of the new styles. As a rule, one can state that the musical 
traditions and practices of the North African Jews are inter- 
connected in various ways with those of the non-Jewish envi- 
ronment. However, comparisons between the Jewish and non- 
Jewish musical styles are particularly difficult to make, since 
each is in itself a complex of historical and cultural entities, 
not to mention the serious obstacles characterizing any other 
oral tradition — the lack of musical documents and the lack of 
accuracy in oral transmission. This makes it impossible to state 
what derives from a Jewish and what from an Arab source. 
Nevertheless, one can speak of certain specific traits. 

It seems nevertheless that the distinguishing traits should 
be essentially sought in the linguistic, thematic, and functional 
particularities. First and foremost are the musical rendering of 
biblical readings and prayers, and the singing of liturgical He- 
brew poems, piyyutim, written by the most famous poets of the 
Jewish people as well as by locally distinguished ones. These 
include hymns of praise, supplications, lamentations, and the 
celebration of holidays. The French specialist in Moroccan 
music, Alexis Chottin, mentions the remarkable fact that when 
Hebrew texts are adapted to replace the original, they main- 
tain the Arab metric and prosody, which, he points out, is not 
translation. In addition to the setting of the borrowed melo- 
dies to Hebrew texts, this type of arrangement usually leads 
to melodic and rhythmical changes, so their functional use 
in Jewish-specific circumstances may be considered as factor 
highlighting their Jewishness. A special category of bilingual 
poetry called matriz (combined Hebrew and Arab verses and 
strophes) should also be noted. The question of Jewishness in 
the Oriental music appeared in connection with the intrigu- 
ing phenomenon which arose from the broad-based ethnic 
movement of the 1980s in Israel. Challenging the widely held 
belief that Oriental musical traditions have a folk and indig- 
enous background, representatives of the latter responded by 
arguing that the erudite mystical-religious ceremonial music 
known as *bakkashot, should be placed on the same level as 
western classical music. 
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The singing of bakkashot and piyyutim always refers to 
North African classical music, which, itself, is identified with 
the Andalusian compound and multi-sectional form of the 
nuba in all of the African centers. Established in Spain, the 
basic components and characteristics of the Andalusian niiba 
have survived in the major traditions of Fez, Tlemcen, Algier, 
and Tunis where they are called respectively: dla, gharnati, 
san‘a, and ma’luf. Some differences notwithstanding, they are 
very similar in spirit and structure. The individual niba is 
named after the mode or fab” (nature or temperament); for 
example nuba dil, nba rasd, etc. The overall physiognomy of 
the nuba in all centers is more or less alike: it comprises an in- 
strumental prelude or preludes and a series of pre-composed 
vocal pieces that represent autonomous phases of the niba, 
each having its own set of poetic texts as well as melodic and 
rhythmic characteristics. Most of the poems sung in this rep- 
ertory consist of muwashshahat and free-measured pieces that 
intersperse the various phases. The overall structure as well as 
the individual phases are governed not only by modal unity 
but also by rhythmic acceleration that reaches its peak toward 
the end of the niba. 


Morocco 

Travelers who record their impressions usually display excep- 
tional intellectual curiosity and their observations can supply 
important evidence. By an extraordinary coincidence, three 
different travelers recorded their impressions of wedding cer- 
emonies held in the same community of Tangier: the Jewish 
Italian writer Samuel *Romanelli in 1787; the French painter 
Delacroix in 1832; and the French author Alexandre Dumas in 
1832. All three travelers describe Jewish women dancing, and 
the traditional group of three musicians, which accompanies 
the dancing and singing: the ‘ad (the classical Arab short- 
necked lute), the kamanja (short-necked bowed lute) or the 
modern violin which has come to be its substitute, the darbuka 
(pottery vessel-drum) or the tar (frame drum). The kamanja 
or violin is played in the medieval fashion, with the body of the 
instrument resting on the knee. Delacroix, who also recorded 
in his journal that the Jewish musicians of Mogador were the 
best in all Morocco, depicted this traditional ensemble along 
with a dancer. Romanelli records that the instrumentalists, 
poet-singers, and preachers were remunerated in two ways. In 
the synagogue, the intended payment was only announced out 
loud, but outside the synagogue the coins were immediately 
put on the instrument or on the performer's breast. 

Jewish musicians also distinguished themselves as enter- 
tainers in local gentile society, either in company with Mus- 
lim musicians or as special “Jewish bands.” One folktale tells 
how such a Jewish ensemble was commanded to give a con- 
cert before the sultan on the Ninth of Av (see *Av, Ninth of). 
Since they could not refuse to appear, they played the melo- 
dies of the traditional *kinot, and henceforth were known as 
“The Singers of Woe.” 

The art of the paytan (religious poet, and by extension, 
singer of religious poetry) is also rooted strongly in the Anda- 
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lusian tradition. In almost every synagogue there is a paytan 
in addition to the hazzan. His principal task is to sing prayers 
such as Nishmat and *Kedushah, and all the piyyutim. A 
paytan may take part in the performance of the bakkashot, 
but not every paytan possesses the necessary knowledge for 
this special art, so that a vocally and musically gifted layman 
will often function as the “leader” there. Since the bakkashot 
were performed early on Sabbath mornings, the instrumen- 
tal part is completely avoided. As a result, the singers evolved 
the habit of adding passages sung to the syllables na na na in 
which the role of the accompanying instrument is thus imi- 
tated. These syllables and the wealth of vocalizes (textless or- 
namented phrases) is in fact a remarkable feature of the North 
African art of singing. When the bakkashot and piyyutim are 
sung on a weekday, they are usually accompanied by the tra- 
ditional instrumental ensemble. 

In the realm of folk music one should mention the folk 
tradition of group performance, especially in the Atlas Moun- 
tain regions, often in the form of women’s ensembles. ‘Their 
music and dances are not different from those of the Berber 
tribes. 

Music plays an important role in the pilgrimage festivals 
at the numerous hillulot (sing. *hillula). It marks and enhances 
the celebration of a revered public figure and the mass pilgrim- 
age to the site of his burial, which, in some cases, is venerated 
by both Jews and Muslims. The ritual of sainthood is deeply 
entrenched in all strata of the people. 

A special Moroccan custom is the tahdid, a ceremony 
conducted the night before circumcision when it is believed 
that the newborn, subject, prior to circumcision, to harm by 
evil forces, is at the highest vulnerability. In this event a sword 
is used to banish the evil spirits while a selection of appropri- 
ate biblical verses is chanted. 

Another well-known celebration marked by singing 
and dancing is the *Maimuna (which has been transferred 
to Israel). At these gatherings many original creations of the 
qasida type can be heard. The qasida, a popular song in He- 
brew or in the vernacular, is sung both by the educated and 
the lower classes. Some qasida songs are anonymous and well- 
known poets created others. In the framework of the bakkashot 
were introduced dozens of qasidas composed by local poets 
borrowing their tunes from Arab qgasidas. Their texts include 
praises of the saints, ethical and religious subjects, and com- 
ments on historical and present or recent events. They are sung 
with or without accompaniment, and the tunes are mostly 
adaptations of well-known melodies. Such qasida songs are 
found in all North African countries. One of the most talented 
poets of this genre was David Elkayim (1851-1940), and among 
the most celebrated paytanim were David Hasin (1727-1792), 
David Iflah, and David *Buzaglo (1903-1975). 


Tunisia 

The first and earliest documents focusing on the eternal debate 
concerning the permissibility of music are the two responsa 
of *Hai Gaon to questions addressed by representatives of 
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Tunisian Jewry. One of them, perhaps addressed to the com- 
munity of *Kairouan, forbids the hazzanim to sing poems in 
the “language of the Ishmaelites,” even at banquets. Another 
one, often quoted in later literature, is addressed to the com- 
munity of *Gabés, and discusses whether the traditional pro- 
hibition (Git. 7:1) against singing with instrumental accom- 
paniment and which restricts all secular songs in memory of 
the destruction of the Temple also applies to wedding celebra- 
tions. Hai Gaon approved of singing pious hymns of praise 
on such occasions, but secular Arab love songs were strictly 
forbidden, even without accompaniment; “and so to what you 
have mentioned ... that women play the drums and dance [at 
such festivities], if this is done in public there is nothing more 
grave; and even if they ... only sing, this is most unseemly and 
forbidden.” The free and unsegregated participation of women 
singers in wedding festivities, family rejoicings, pilgrimages to 
saints’ tombs, and their prominence as professional mourn- 
ers, were probably related to similar usages in Berber society 
and have survived until the present. 

The Tunisian term /a‘b (lit. amusement but used for 
dancing) is mentioned in two *Genizah documents: in one, 
the birth of a boy in Fostat, Egypt, is celebrated with la‘b by 
his family at Mahdia in Tunisia; in another, a poor Tunisian 
teacher alludes, surprisingly, to la‘b at the burial of his son. 

In proximity to Gabés lay the famous Island of *Djerba, 
home to a quite old Jewish community. It was there that in 1929 
Robert *Lachmann carried on important fieldwork research 
with the hope of disclosing in their liturgical cantillation older 
stratum of Jewish music. His important analytical study of this 
tradition was published after his premature death (see Bibl.). 

The output of piyyutim and songs the Jewish poets wrote 
in Hebrew and Judeo-Arabic is considerable and played an im- 
portant educative and socio-cultural role. They cover numer- 
ous song genres and themes related to Jewish life. 

Toward the end of the 19» century and during the first 
decades of the 20 Jewish musicians played an essential role 
in the indigenous cultural reform movement as well as in the 
crystallization of a new musical style. They were involved in 
the growth of the cinematographic and record industries and 
the introduction of the modern Egyptian musical style, and 
distinguished by the remarkable involvement of numerous 
talented female musicians. Some of those female musicians 
established their own café-concert halls, which attracted nu- 
merous Jewish and non-Jewish music fans. Leila Sfez, who 
owned a popular café-concert hall, was the aunt of the leg- 
endary actress and singer Hbiba Msika, whose tragic prema- 
ture death was the subject of a film produced by the Tuni- 
sian Slama Bachar. Interestingly, the first records of Tunisian 
music, published in 1908, included the interpretations of the 
Jewish female musicians: Louisa the Tunisian, and the sisters 
Semama, Fritna, and Hbiba Darmon. 

In an article dedicated to Jewish musicians published 
in 1960, the Tunisian author ‘Ali Jandubi warmly extolled 
the valuable contribution they made to Tunisian music and 
musical life. He mentions the special skills of many famous 
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Jewish female and male musicians, including a few of Libyan 
origin. Among the famous singers and instrumentalists he 
mentions are Isaac, Abraham Tibshi, Khaylu al-Sghir, Mri- 
dakh Slama and his son Sousou, Gaston Bsiri, Hbiba Msika, 
and Raoul Journo. 

In 1928, the Jerusalemite cantor, paytan, and composer 
Asher Mizrahi arrived in Tunis, staying until 1967, the year of 
his return to Israel. He soon became a dominant figure, par- 
ticularly in the realm of synagogal and paraliturgical music, 
thus enriching the musical life of the community. 


Algeria 

Following the riots against the Jews in Spain in 1391, a wave 
of refugees found shelter in Algeria. Among the newcomers 
was the rabbinic authority, philosopher, and kabbalist Simeon 
ben Tzemah *Duran (b. Majorca, 1361), who was elected chief 
rabbi of Algeria in 1408 and died in 1444. Duran was the au- 
thor of a comprehensive book, Magen Avot, which deals with 
religious philosophy and diverse sciences, including an im- 
portant section on the science of music. In addition to gener- 
alities he wrote on music, its nature and influence, the bulk of 
his exposition concerns the biblical accents, which are “genera 
of melodies,’ extolling their importance for the understanding 
of biblical texts and their rhetoric-musical meanings. Regard- 
ing the melodies used for the piyyutim, he tends to admit that 
they were adopted from other nations. 

We find years later interesting and unique evidence of 
the involvement of Jewish musicians in indigenous music. 
It occurs in the book of a young Russian pianist, Alexandre 
Christianowitch (1835-1874): Esquisse historique de la musique 
arabe, published in 1863. The author, an officer in the czar’s 
navy, was compelled, for reasons of health, to stay in Algiers. 
For two years he did research on the local classical music. He 
reports that his first encounter with indigenous music took 
place in a Moorish café-concert hall where he heard a group 
of Jewish musicians, and that later on his Muslim mentor 
was critical concerning the authenticity of the classical mu- 
sic played by the Jews. This is, however, not the case in recent 
Muslim sources, which, on the contrary, warmly extol the role 
played by Jewish musicians such as Maalem Benfarachou, 
Laho Seror, and Mouzinou in the preservation of the old clas- 
sical Andalusian tradition. This approach characterizes in par- 
ticular the book of Algerian musicologist Nadya Buzar-Kasb- 
adji: LEmergence artistique algérienne au xx° siécle (published 
in 1988). The first chapter of this book is, to a large extent, 
dedicated to the Jewish musician Edmond Nathan Yafil. The 
author describes him as “an outstanding personage who has 
been the pivotal actor in an artistic Renaissance movement 
wherein Arab-Andalusian music constituted the leaven.” She 
adds that Yafil remained faithful to the Arab-Andalusian tra- 
dition, which connected Jews and Arabs, endowing them with 
a feeling of common identity. Yafil also founded in 1911 the 
al-Moutribiyya music society, most of whose members were 
Jewish musicians. 

Like their Moroccan, Tunisian, and Libyan Jewish col- 
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leagues who immigrated to France, Jewish Algerian musicians 
pursued a successful career in their new environment, often 
in close collaboration with non-Jews. This is, for instance, 
the case with the blind female singer and ‘ud player Sultana 
Daud, alias “Reinette ’Oranaise,” who, after she achieved re- 
markable success in Algeria, continued to be admired by her 
numerous fans in France for her expressive and poignant art. 
Samples of her repertory were issued in several cassettes and 
cps. Another example is the recent comeback of the popular 
singer Enrico Massias to the classical music of Algeria. This 
occurred after the assassination of his master and father-in- 
law, the celebrated Jewish musician Raymond Leiris. 
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[Amnon Shiloah (2"4 ed.)] 


AFRICAN JEWISH CONGRESS. The African Jewish Con- 
gress was founded in 1992 as a representative coordinating 
body for the Jewish communities in Sub-Saharan African 
countries. Its main aims are (a) to enable smaller Jewish com- 
munities to establish and maintain contact with larger Jewish 
communities, which in turn provide them with access to vari- 
ous facilities, and (b) to give Africa and African Jews a voice 
in international Jewry through a properly constituted forum. 
The establishment of the ayc was made possible by the demise 
of white minority rule in South Africa, which ended South Af- 
rica’s isolation on the international stage and enabled its large 
Jewish community to take the lead in setting up a represen- 
tative body for African Jewry. The ajc has its head offices in 
*Johannesburg, *South Africa, located within the administra- 
tive structure of the South African Jewish Board of Deputies 
(sAJBD) and is affiliated to the *World Jewish Congress. The 
main professional officer of the ajc is its spiritual leader, who 
regularly travels to the affiliated countries to, amongst other 
things, officiate at religious services and life-cycle events, visit 
individual Jews living in isolated areas, and oversee the main- 
tenance of Jewish cemeteries. Rabbi Moshe Silberhaft has ful- 
filled this role since the organization’s creation while founder- 
member Mervyn Smith, a former national president of the 
SAJBD, has served as its president and represented the orga- 
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nization at the World Jewish Congress. The ajc holds annual 
meetings on a rotational basis in the various affiliate countries. 
These include Botswana, Democratic Republic of the *Congo 
(Zaire), *Kenya, Lesotho, *Madagascar, Malawi, *Mauritius, 
Mozambique, Namibia, South Africa, Swaziland, Tanzania, 


*Uganda, *Zambia, and *Zimbabwe. 
[David Saks (274 ed.)] 


AFTALION, ALBERT (1874-1956), economist, born in Bul- 
garia. Aftalion acquired distinction through his work on 
the theory of crises, which he attributed to cyclic trends in 
economic growth. His teaching at the universities of Lille 
and Paris reflected the influence of the economic theories of 
the Viennese school. His work represents an analysis of the 
events of the interwar period, an examination of French in- 
flation from 1919 to 1924, and the movements of gold and in- 
ternational currency in relation to the balance of payments. 
Aftalion’s writings include Les crises périodiques de surproduc- 
tion (1913), La valeur de la monnaie dans léconomie contempo- 
raine (1948°), Lor et sa distribution mondiae (1932), L’équilibre 
dans les relations economiques internationales (1937), and L’or 
et la monnaie, leur valeur. Les mouvements de lor (1938). 


[Joachim O. Ronall] 


AFTERLIFE. Judaism has always maintained a belief in an 
afterlife, but the forms which this belief has assumed and the 
modes in which it has been expressed have varied greatly and 
differed from period to period. Thus even today several dis- 
tinct conceptions about the fate of man after death, relating to 
the immortality of the soul, the resurrection of the dead, and 
the nature of the world to come after the messianic redemp- 
tion, exist side by side within Judaism. Though these concep- 
tions are interwoven no generally accepted theological system 
exists concerning their interrelationship. 


In the Bible 

The Bible is comparatively inexplicit on the fate of the indi- 
vidual after death. It would seem that the dead go down to 
*Sheol, a kind of Hades, where they live an ethereal, shadowy 
existence (Num. 16:33; Ps. 6:6; Isa. 38:18). It is also said that 
Enoch “walked with God, and he was not; for God took him” 
(Gen. 5:24); and that Elijah is carried heavenward in a chariot 
of fire (11 Kings 2:11). Even the fullest passage on the subject, 
the necromantic incident concerning the dead prophet Samuel 
at En-Dor, where his spirit is raised from the dead by a witch 
at the behest of Saul, does little to throw light on the mat- 
ter (1 Sam. 28:8 ff.). The one point which does emerge clearly 
from the above passages is that there existed a belief in an af- 
terlife of one form or another. (For a full discussion see Peder- 
sen, Israel, 1-2 (1926), 460 ff. A more critical view may be found 
in G. von Rad, Old Testament Theology, 2 vols., 1962.) Though 
the talmudic rabbis claimed there were many allusions to the 
subject in the Bible (cf. Sanh. gob-91a), the first explicit bibli- 
cal formulation of the doctrine of the resurrection of the dead 
occurs in the book of Daniel, in the following passage: 
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“Many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall 
awake, some to everlasting life, and some to reproaches and 
everlasting abhorrence” (Dan. 12:2; see also Isa. 26:19; Ezek. 
37:1 ff.). 


In Second Temple Literature 

In the eschatology of the apocryphal literature of the Sec- 
ond Temple period, the idea of heavenly immortality, either 
vouchsafed for all Israel or for the righteous alone, vies with 
the resurrection of the dead as the dominant theme. Thus 
1v Maccabees, for instance, though on the whole tending to- 
ward Pharisaism in its theology, promises everlasting life with 
God to those Jewish martyrs who preferred death to the viola- 
tion of His Torah, but is silent on the subject of resurrection. 
11 Maccabees, on the other hand, figures the latter prominently 
(cf. 11 Macc. 7:14, 23; 1v Macc. 9:8; 17:5, 18). The doctrine was, 
however, stressed by sectarian groups and is vividly expressed 
in the New Testament. For Philo the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion is subservient to that of the immortality of the soul and 
is seen by him as a figurative way of referring to the latter. 
The individual soul, which is imprisoned in the body here on 
earth, returns, if it is the soul of a righteous man, to its home 
in God; the wicked suffer eternal death (see H.A. Wolfson, 
Philo, 2 vols. (1947-48); index, s.v. Soul, Resurrection). 


In Talmud and Midrash 

When a man dies his soul leaves his body, but for the first 12 
months it retains a temporary relationship to it, coming and 
going until the body has disintegrated. Thus the prophet Sam- 
uel was able to be raised from the dead within the first year of 
his demise. This year remains a purgatorial period for the soul, 
or according to another view only for the wicked soul, after 
which the righteous go to paradise, Gan Eden, and the wicked 
to hell, Geihinnom (Gehinnom; Shab. 152b-153a; Tanh. Va-Yi- 
kra 8). The actual condition of the soul after death is unclear. 
Some descriptions imply that it is quiescent, the souls of the 
righteous are “hidden under the Throne of Glory” (Shab. 152b), 
while others seem to ascribe to the dead full consciousness 
(Ex. R. 52:3; Tanh. Ki Tissa 33; Ket. 77h, 104a; Ber. 18b-19a). 
The Midrash even says, “The only difference between the liv- 
ing and the dead is the power of speech” (PR 12:46). There is 
also a whole series of disputes about how much the dead know 
of the world they leave behind (Ber. 18b). 

In the days of the messianic redemption the soul re- 
turns to the dust, which is subsequently reconstituted as this 
body when the individual is resurrected. It is somewhat un- 
clear whether the resurrection is for the righteous alone, or 
whether the wicked too will be temporarily resurrected only 
to be judged and destroyed, their souls’ ashes being scattered 
under the feet of the righteous. A view supporting the doc- 
trine of eternal damnation is found, but this is disputed by 
the claim, “There will be no Gehinnom in future times” (RH 
17a; Tos. to RH 16b; BM 58b; Ned. 8b and Ran, ibid.; Av. Zar. 
3b). The doctrine of the *resurrection is a cornerstone of rab- 
binic eschatology, and separated the Pharisee from his Sad- 
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ducean opponent. The Talmud goes to considerable lengths 
to show how the resurrection is hinted at in various biblical 
passages, and excludes those who deny this doctrine from 
any portion in the world to come (Sanh. 10:1; Sanh. gob-91a; 
Jos., Wars, 2:162ff.). The messianic reign is conceived of as a 
political and physical Utopia, though there is considerable 
dispute about this matter (Ber. 34b; Shab. 63a; and the glosses 
of Rashi). At its end will be the world to come (olam ha-ba), 
when the righteous will sit in glory and enjoy the splendor of 
the Divine Presence in a world of purely spiritual bliss (Ber. 
17a). About this eschatological culminating point the rabbis 
are somewhat reticent, and content themselves with the verse 
“Eye hath not seen, O God, beside Thee” (Isa. 64:3; Ber. 34b), 
i.e., none but God can have a conception of the matter. In the 
world to come the Divine Presence itself will illuminate the 
world. (For a general discussion see “The Doctrine of the Res- 
urrection of the Dead in Rabbinic Theology” by A. Marmor- 
stein in Studies in Jewish Theology, 1950.) 


In Medieval Jewish Philosophy 

The medieval Jewish philosophers brought conceptual and 
systematic thought to bear on the more imagist rabbinic es- 
chatology, and one major problem they faced was to integrate 
the notions of immortality and resurrection. *Saadiah Gaon 
was perhaps the most successful among them, since he con- 
ceived of the state of the reunited soul and body after the res- 
urrection as one of spiritual bliss (Book of Beliefs and Opinions, 
9:5). Due to the nature of Greek psychology, however, the em- 
phasis among the other Jewish philosophers, both Platonist 
and Aristotelian, is on the soul’s immortality - the resurrec- 
tion being added only because of doctrinal considerations. It 
is clear in the case of *Maimonides, for instance, that the im- 
mortality of the soul is paramount (Guide, 2:27; 3:54). Though 
he makes the belief in the resurrection, rather than in the im- 
mortality of the disembodied soul, one of his fundamental 
principles of Jewish faith (cf. Mishnah, Sanhedrin, introd. to 
Helek), it is only the latter which has meaning in terms of his 
philosophical system. Indeed the resurrection does not figure 
in the Guide of the Perplexed at all. 

In general the neoplatonists saw the soul’s journey as 
an ascent toward the Godhead, and its beatitude as a purely 
spiritual bliss involving knowledge of God and spiritual be- 
ings and some form of communion with them. Their nega- 
tive attitude toward the flesh, in favor of the spirit, left no 
room for a resurrection theology of any substance. The Jew- 
ish Aristotelians, who thought of the acquired intellect as the 
immortal part of man, saw immortality in terms of the intel- 
lectual contemplation of God. Some of the Jewish Aristote- 
lians held that in their immortal state the souls of all men are 
one; while others maintained that immortality is individual. 
This emphasis on salvation through intellectual attainment 
was the subject of considerable criticism. Crescas, for exam- 
ple, claimed that it was the love of God, rather than knowl- 
edge of Him, which was of primary soteriological import (Or 
Adonai, 3:3). 
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In Kabbalistic Literature 

Kabbalistic eschatology, more systematic than its rabbinic pre- 
decessor, is, if anything, more complex in structure and var- 
ied as between the several kabbalistic subsystems. The soul is 
conceived of as divided into several parts, whose origin is in 
Divine Emanation, and is incarnated here on earth with a spe- 
cific task to fulfill. The soul of the wicked, i.e., of he who has 
failed in his assigned task, is punished and purified in hell or 
is reincarnated again (*gilgul) to complete its unfinished work. 
In certain cases, however, the wicked soul is denied even hell 
or reincarnation and is exiled without the possibility of finding 
rest. Much of the literature is devoted to detailing the various 
stages of ascent and descent of the soul and its parts. (For a 
discussion of the various kabbalistic systems, and the variety 
of views held, see G. Scholem, Major Trends in Jewish Mysti- 
cism, particularly ch. 6.) 


In Modern Jewish Thought 

Orthodox Judaism has, throughout, maintained both a be- 
lief in the future resurrection of the dead as part of the mes- 
sianic redemption, and also a belief in some form of immor- 
tality of the soul after death. The former figures in the liturgy 
at a number of points, including the morning prayer (Hertz, 
Prayer, 18), expressing the believer's trust that God will return 
his soul to his body in time to come. It is also a central mo- 
tif of the second benediction of the *Amidah (ibid., 134). The 
belief in the soul’s survival after death is implicit in the vari- 
ous prayers said in memory of the dead and in the mourn- 
er’s custom of reciting the Kaddish (ibid., 1106-09, and 212, 
269-71). Reform Judaism has, however, given up any literal 
belief in the future resurrection of the dead. Reform theol- 
ogy concerns itself solely with the belief in a spiritual life af- 
ter death and has modified the relevant liturgical passages 
accordingly. 


AFULAH (Heb. a?1Dy; UXYIP Vy, Ir Yizre’el), city in the 
Jezreel Valley, Israel. It lies at the foot of both the southwest- 
ern and northwestern slopes of Givat ha-Moreh and received 
municipal status in 1972. Afulah was founded in 1925 by the 
American Zion Commonwealth, which planned to make the 
town the urban center of the Jewish settlements in the Jezreel 
Valley. Old Afulah’s location on a highway and railroad cross- 
roads (N. and N.W. to Nazareth and to Haifa, N.E. to Tiberias, 
S.E. to Beth-Shean, S. to Jenin and Nablus, S.W. to Megiddo 
and Haderah) was seen as a promising asset. The hopes at- 
tached to Afulah, however, only materialized to a small de- 
gree, because the kibbutzim and moshavim of the valley rarely 
used its facilities, except for the regional hospital of Kuppat 
Holim (the first in the country). Instead they developed their 
own services or preferred to use those of Haifa. In addition, 
the speculative sale of building plots to absentee, mostly over- 
seas, proprietors hampered the town’s development. In 1948 
Afulah had a population of 2,500. 

After the establishment of the State of Israel, however, 
many immigrants were housed in Afulah, and a new sec- 
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tion, Afulah Ilit (Upper Afulah), was laid out at a distance of 
1.8-3.1 mi. (3-5 km.) from the older part of the town on Givat 
ha-Moreh, climbing to about 984 ft. (300 m.) above sea level. 
Industries - principally textile as well as a sugar refinery and 
a plastics factory — were opened in the city, which became the 
seat of the Jezreel subdistrict, its territory extending over 11 sq. 
mi. (28.6 sq. km.). The population of Afulah grew to approxi- 
mately 17,000 in the late 1960s and 38,500 in 2002. Among the 
city’s residents are recent immigrants from the former Soviet 
Union, Latin America, and Ethiopia. 

The name Afulah, preserved by a small Arab village al- 
‘Afula (which lay at the site until World War 1), may come from 
the Canaanite-Hebrew root ofel (“fortress tower”), possibly 
mentioned in the list of Thutmose 111. In excavations carried 
out at the ancient tell of Afulah, remnants of the Middle and 
Late Canaanite and Early Israelite periods were discovered. A 
settlement of the transition period from the Chalcolithic to the 
Early Bronze Ages (c. 32™4 century B.C.E.) was discovered in 
the vicinity. Near the site of the present-day town Napoleon's 
army defeated the Turks in 1799. The place became a station 
on the narrow-gauge railway built in 1905, from Haifa to Da- 
mascus, and a second railway was laid from Afulah to Jenin 
and Nablus in 1913. The former ceased operating in 1948, and 
the latter in 1936. 


[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


AGA, family name of Crimean Karaites, originating in the 
title given to the holder of an important office (Turk.). The 
first person to go under this name was Samuel ben Abraham 
(1717-1770), the son of *Abraham ben Josiah Yerushalmi, 
the prominent Karaite scholar of the Crimea. Samuel lived 
in Chufut-Kale and was the leader of its community, also 
known by the title rosh ha-golah (exilarch). He was a “court 
Jew” in the court of Tatar Khan Qirim Giray, who appointed 
Samuel to mint coins for the Khanate in 1768. Samuel pro- 
tected the interests of his community before the officials. He 
wrote a number of liturgical poems and some of them were 
included in the Karaite siddurs. Unknown persons murdered 
him on his way from Bakhchisarai, the capital of the Khanate, 
near Chufut-Kale. He had three sons: Eliezer, Benjamin, and 
Simhah. 

His son BENJAMIN AGA (d. 1824) was a leader and in- 
tercessor for the community of Chufut-Kale. He also was ap- 
pointed to mint coins for the Khanate in the court by the new 
Khan, Shahin Giray. In 1781 Benjamin leased the custom duties 
on the sale of wine. He became one of the Khan’s unofficial 
court advisers. Like his father, he protected his community’s 
interests. In 1777 he succeeded in annulling a harmful decree 
of Devlet Giray, the pretender to the Khan's throne, who falsely 
accused the Karaites of stealing the Khan’s money. Benjamin 
corresponded with Karaite leaders of Poland, Lithuania, Con- 
stantinople, and Jerusalem and financially supported their 
communities in times of distress. Following the Russian an- 
nexation of the Crimea he continued to serve as the official 
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head of the community and to represent it before the Russian 
authorities. In 1795 Benjamin was chosen together with two 
other community leaders of the Crimean Karaites to travel to 
St. Petersburg on a special mission to the government. Their 
delegation won exemption for Crimean Karaites from the 
double taxation imposed on all the Jews of the Russian Em- 
pire, and to secure other rights, such as the purchase of im- 
movable property. In 1806 Benjamin reestablished, together 
with his brother Simhah, a publishing house in Chufut-Kale. 
Benjamin was an expert in Karaite halakhah and an author- 
ity on the Karaite calendar. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Akhiezer, in: M.Polliack (ed.), Karaite Ju- 
daism (2003), 737-393 EE. Miller and J.S. Luzki, Iggeret Teshuat Yisrael 
(1993); S. Poznanski, Ha-Kara’i Avraham ben Yoshiyahu Yerushalmi 
(1894), 5; S. Pigit, Iggeret Nidhhei Shemuel (1894), 6-10; Mann, Texts, 


2 (1935), 1535, 1582, index. 
[Golda Akhiezer (24 ed.)] 


AGADATI (Kaushanski), BARUCH (1895-1975), dancer, 
visual artist, filmmaker, and cultural animateur. Agadati was 
born in Bessarabia (Russia). As a teenager, he arrived in Jeru- 
salem and enrolled in the Bezalel Academy for Fine Arts, 
founded and run by the sculptor Boris *Shatz. He was then one 
of many students from abroad (mainly Russia) who enrolled 
before World War 1 in Bezalel or in the Herzliyyah Gymna- 
sium in Tel Aviv. In the summer of 1914 when wwi broke out, 
Agadati was visiting his parents abroad and could not return 
for the next term. 

In Odessa he studied visual arts as well as ballet. At the 
age of 18 he became soloist of the ballet company of the mu- 
nicipal theater there. He was interested in Jewish culture and 
prepared a series of cartoon portraits of types of men of the 
shtetl which he performed with great success. 

Agadati returned to Erez Israel in 1919. After a few 
months he began to perform what he called concerts, danc- 
ing solos with the accompaniment of a piano. He was deeply 
influenced by the “constructivist” abstract painting style prev- 
alent in Russia at the time, making his movements slow but 
powerful, sculptural, and cubistic, and designing his own 
costumes in abstract forms. He soon added new “portraits 
in movement” to his shtet] characters, such as an effeminate 
Arab dandy from Jaffe and a Yemenite agricultural worker 
from Petah Tikvah. 

In the mid-1920s he published a book on “The He- 
brew Dance,’ calligraphically handwritten in a limited edi- 
tion of only 100 copies, with many photos and illustrations. 
He also began organizing Purim balls, which developed into 
the Tel Aviv “Adloyada - a procession of floats and much 
dancing. 

Every year Agadati would tour in Europe, to great criti- 
cal acclaim. His attitude to the musical accompaniment was 
radically new: sometimes he would let his accompanist play 
the music and only after the end of the music would he dance 
in silence - to the music he had just heard. In 1929 he decided 
to go a step further and composed a dance to be performed in 
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total silence - an approach used many decades later by Jerome 
*Robbins (in Moves) and Merce Cunningham. In 1929, how- 
ever, the audience was unprepared for such a radical experi- 
mental approach and after Agadati finished the performance 
there was no applause. Agadati felt he had lost contact with his 
audience and decided to stop dancing altogether. 

He turned to films and directed and produced (with 
others) the first Hebrew-speaking movie. He also returned to 
painting. His wooden shack in Tel Aviv became the unofficial 
center of modernist artists active in Erez Israel in the 1930s 
and 1940s. “Agadati’s Shack” was later torn down by small- 
minded municipal officials. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Manor, Agadati - The Pioneer of Modern 
Dance in Israel (1986). 


[Giora Manor (2"4 ed.)] 


AGADIR, Atlantic seaport and important tourist resort in 
southwestern Morocco; the site of the ancient Roman Portus 
Risadir. It lies near the Haha province and the Sous, the latter 
region having served in past centuries as an important mar- 
ketplace (suq) on the fringes of the Sahara Desert. Because 
Agadir was strategically located on both the Atlantic sea- 
board and near the Sous Valley, it became a vital trade depot 
for European and local merchants. Important caravans passed 
through Agadir into the Sous from the earliest times to the 19" 
century. They brought African slaves, gold dust from western 
Sudan, and ostrich feathers from the southern Sahara Des- 
ert. Textile products and leatherwork from *Marrakesh also 
found their way to the Sous through Agadir, as did European 
medicines and guns. 

In the latter half of the 15" and early 16" centuries the 
Portuguese penetrated Morocco - then ruled by the Wattasid 
dynasty — and took control of the coastal areas. In 1505, they 
occupied Agadir and held on to it until 1541, when the new 
Sa‘dian kings of the Sous, who then founded the Moroccan 
Sharifian Sa‘di dynasty, liberated the city. Under the Portu- 
guese occupation and subsequently, Agadir and the Sous at- 
tracted Genoese merchants who traded in Sudanese gold and 
in local products like wax, hides, gum, and indigo. 

Agadir’s importance as a trade/transit route reached its 
zenith in the 1760s. Until then the trade activities of the local 
merchants, many of whom were Jews, gained considerable 
support in Moroccan ruling circles. In 1764, however, that city 
lost out to the new port of Essaouira (*Mogador), which was 
constructed by the Sharifian Alawite sultanate with the aim 
of replacing Agadir as the outlet for the Sous trade. Essaouira 
then became the most important port in Morocco until the 
end of the 19" century. 

To attract merchants from different parts of Morocco to 
Essaouira, including Jewish entrepreneurs, known as tujjar 
al-sultdn (“Sultan’s merchants”), the makhzan (governmen- 
tal administration) built, or allowed the merchants to build, 
houses, extended credit, and lowered customs duties for the 
new arrivals. Not only did prominent Jewish merchants from 
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Agadir relocate to Essaouira, moving their businesses to the 
new town, other members of the Jewish community settled 
there permanently. 

Agadir captured the attention of European diplomacy 
during the colonial period, as Morocco was about to be di- 
vided into French and Spanish protectorates. At the time, lo- 
cal Moroccan opposition culminated in revolts against the 
French. France responded by sending an occupation force to 
*Fez in May 1911. Germany, which then regarded itself as a se- 
rious contender for influence inside Morocco, saw in French 
aggression an effort to curtail Moroccan independence and 
sought to challenge it. In a veritable show of force and under 
the pretext of “protecting our interests and the safety of our 
citizens,’ the Germans dispatched the gunboat Panther to the 
shores of Agadir (July 1911). It was done with the clear intent 
of pressuring France to reduce her territorial aspirations in 
Morocco to a minimum. In November, a Franco-German ac- 
cord was signed. The agreement stipulated that the Germans 
would not oppose the imposition of a French protectorate over 
Morocco in return for some French sub-Saharan territories 
to be ceded to Germany. Two years later the French were in 
full control over Agadir. 

Under the French Protectorate (1912-56), growth in Aga- 
dir began with the construction of a major port (1914), the 
development of the Sous plain, and exploitation of inland 
mineral resources as well as the fishing and fishing-canning 
industries. After the 1930s, the French turned Agadir into an 
attractive tourist resort and encouraged extensive urbaniza- 
tion, laying the groundwork for modern infrastructures. 

Agadir has also known tragedies. Early in March 1960 
two earthquakes, killing 12,000 people, destroyed the city. 
Among those killed were several hundred persons belong- 
ing to Agadir’s 2000-strong Jewish community, buried under 
the rubble of the collapsed buildings. As many as 800 Jew- 
ish survivors were lodged temporarily at an army base on the 
outskirts of *Casablanca. After prolonged negotiations with 
the authorities, the Casablanca Jewish community took many 
refugees into their homes. Orphans whose parents were killed 
in the earthquake were adopted by Casablanca’s leading fami- 
lies. A new central city, including an international airport, was 
built in the 1960s to the south of the old town, linked by road 
with *Safi and *Marrakesh. As many as 110,000 people subse- 
quently lived in Agadir; few among them were Jews. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.M. Abun-Nasr, A History of the Maghrib in 
the Islamic Period (1987); E. Burke 111, Prelude to the Protectorate of 
Morocco: 1860-1912 (1976); P. Guillen, LAllemagne et le Maroc (1967); 
C.-A. Julien, A History of North Africa: Tunisia, Algeria, Morocco from 
the Arab Conquest to 1830 (ed. and rev. by R. Le Tourneau, 1970); C.R. 
Pennell, Morocco since 1830: A History (2000); D.J. Schroeter, Mer- 
chants of Essaouria: Urban Society and Imperialism in Southwestern 
Morocco, 1844-1886 (1988). 

[Michael M. Laskier (24 ed.)] 


AGAG (Heb. 33), the name of an *Amalekite king who was 
captured by *Saul (1 Sam. 15). By sparing Agag’s life Saul dis- 
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obeyed *Samuel’s order to annihilate the Amalekites. This oc- 
casioned the final break between Samuel and Saul. Later Sam- 
uel killed Agag at Gilgal “before the Lord” (ibid. 33). 

One of Balaam’s oracles sets Israel’s king “higher than 
Agag” (Num. 24:7). The Septuagint adds “Agag” as the subject 
of another short oracle (ibid. 23). The name may have served as 
a recurrent designation for Amalekite chieftains or a clan. 

Agagite (Heb. °338) is the gentilic name of *Haman, in the 
*Scroll of Esther (3:1; 10:8, 5, etc.). It connects the archenemy of 
the Jews in Persia with the Amalekites. It has been suggested 
that designation of Haman as an Agagite sounds legendary. 
It may represent a nickname, applied to this persecutor of 
the Jews because the Amalekites are denounced as the arch- 
enemy of Israel in the Torah (Deut. 25:17-19). Some scholars 
prefer the Septuagint’s reading: Bovyatoc (“Bugaean” instead 
of “Agagite”), a Persian gentile name, baga, meaning “God.” 


[Hanna Weiner] 


In the Aggadah 

Agag’s death came too late. Had he been killed by Saul dur- 
ing the course of the battle, a later generation of Jews would 
have been spared the troubles caused by Haman. It is taught 
that in the short span of time between the war and the execu- 
tion of Agag, he became the ancestor of Haman (SER 20). The 
delay is attributed to the powers of persuasion of Doeg the 
Edomite over Saul. He argued that the law prohibits the slay- 
ing of an animal and its young on the same day. How much 
less permissible was it to destroy old and young at one time 
(Mid. Ps. 52:4). 

When Agag was eventually sentenced to death, it was 
according to heathen, and not Jewish, law. Thus, there were 
no witnesses to his crime, and he was given no warning of his 
punishment (PdRK 3:6). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: AGAG: Albright, in: JBL, 63 (1944), 218ff. 
AGAGITE: J. Hoschander, The Book of Esther in the Light of History 
(1923), 21ff. 


AGAI, ADOLF (A. Rosenzweig; 1836-1916), Hungarian 
novelist, editor, and physician. Born in Janoshalma, Agai was 
the son of a prominent physician. After studying medicine in 
Vienna, he accepted a hospital appointment in Budapest. He 
also turned to writing, and his features in Budapest dailies, 
written under the pen-name “Porz6,” were extremely popular. 
In 1868 Agai abandoned medicine when he began the publi- 
cation of a successful satirical weekly, Borsszem Janko. Three 
years later he launched and became editor of the first long- 
lived Hungarian children’s newspaper, Kis Lap (“Little Pa- 
per”), which appeared until 1904. Although he was opposed 
to Zionism, Agai contributed to Herzl’s Zionist journal, Die 
Welt. In his essays, he frequently depicts scenes from provin- 
cial Jewish life, based on memories of his childhood. Collec- 
tions of his feuilletons are included in Porz6 tarcalevelei (“Por- 
zos Feuilletons,’ 1876) and Utazds Pestrél Budapestre (“Trip 
from Pest to Budapest,” 1908). His collected novels appeared 
under the title Igaz térténet (“True Story,’ 1893). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Irodalmi Lexikon (1927); Magyar Zsido 
Lexikon (1929); L. Steiner, Adolf Agai (Hung., 1933). 


[Jeno Zsoldos] 


AGAM, YAACOV (1928- ), Israeli painter and sculptor. 
Born Yaakov Gibstein in Rishon le-Zion to an Orthodox Jew- 
ish family. His father, a rabbi, sent him to religious schools. 
Agam was arrested in 1945 by the British on suspicion of be- 
ing a member of the Jewish underground and kept in prison 
for 18 months. He received his professional training at the 
Bezalel Academy of Arts and Design in Jerusalem under the 
influence of his modernist teacher Mordecai *Ardon. Agam 
continued his art studies in Zurich with Johannes Itten and 
at the Atelier d’Art Abstrait in Paris. In 1953 he had his first 
one-man show at the Galerie Craven, in Paris, where he pre- 
sented his preliminary Kinetic Art. These works went under 
the general title of “Transformable Pictures” and character- 
ized his style during the 1970s (Pace of Time, 1970, Tel Aviv 
Museum of Art). The works featured parallel triangles painted 
with abstract forms. Through the movement of the spectator 
the views changed and the kinetic quality of the work came 
to the fore. Agam said that his interest in concepts of time de- 
rived from Jewish spirituality, in which the world is seen as 
involved in a perpetual dynamism. 

With his kinetic sculpture the spectator was required 
to be more active, to touch and move the sculpture’s compo- 
nents. More than once Agam referred to these works in the 
terminology of the world of games. The images appearing in 
them were mostly derived from Jewish symbolism (The Hun- 
dred Gates, 1972, President’s Residence, Jerusalem). Over the 
years, Agam enlarged his repertoire of works. His involvement 
with the environment was expressed through his decoration 
of building facades and interiors. His famous kinetic fountain 
combining water, fire, and music altogether, is a very impres- 
sive and complex piece of art (Fire and Water, 1986, Dizengoff 
Square, Tel Aviv). 

In 1996 Agam was awarded the UNESCO Prize for Edu- 
cation on his didactic plan for combining art and science. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Popper, Agam (1990); S. Aragaki, Agam - 


Beyond the Visible (1997). 
[Ronit Steinberg (2"¢ ed.)] 


°AGATHARCHIDES OF CNIDUS (second century B.c.£.), 
Hellenistic historian and scholar. A native of Cnidus, Ag- 
atharchides lived in Egypt (Alexandria) during the reigns of 
Ptolemy v1 Philomater (181-145) and Ptolemy v1i Euergetes 
(145-116). His principal works are a history of Asia in ten 
books and a history of Europe in 49 books, neither of which 
is extant. There is no evidence that he referred to Jews very 
much in his work, except for a passage quoted twice by Jo- 
sephus (Apion, 1:205-11; Ant. Jud., 12:5-6) referring to the 
“superstition” of the Jewish defenders of Jerusalem which 
prevented them from fighting on the Sabbath: “The people 
known as Jews ... have a custom of abstaining from work ev- 
ery seventh day; on those occasions they neither bear arms 
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nor take any agricultural operations in hand, nor engage in 
any other form of public service, but pray with outstretched 
hands in the temples until the evening” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Stern, Greek and Latin Authors on Jews 
and Judaism. Volume 1: From Herodotus to Plutarch (1974), 104-9. 


[Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


AGDE (Heb. °7?X or 748), town 13 mi. (20 km.) E. of *Béziers 
in southern France. Jews are mentioned in Canon 40 promul- 
gated by the Council of Agde held by the church there in 506. 
By the middle of the 13 century Jews had settled permanently 
in Agde under the jurisdiction of the bishop. The majority of 
these became liable to the crown tax in 1278. The Jews of Agde 
buried their dead in the cemetery of nearby Béziers. After the 
general expulsion of the Jews from the Kingdom of France in 
1306, some of the Agde community found refuge in Perpignan 
and *Carpentras, then not under French suzerainty. At the 
beginning of World War 11 about 2,000 Jewish refugees from 
Austria and Germany were sent to a forced labor camp near 
Agde, the number increasing to 3,000 after the Franco-Ger- 
man armistice in June 1940. Most of them were deported on 
Aug. 24, 1942. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 21ff.; G. Saige, Juifs du 
Languedoc (1881), 5, 34; 39, 225, 309; B. Blumenkranz, in: Mélanges le 
Bras (1965), 1055; Z. Szajkowski, Analytical Franco-Jewish Gazetteer, 


1939-5 (1966), 198. 
[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


AGE AND THE AGED. 


Old Age 
IN THE BIBLE. Extreme longevity is attributed to the Fa- 
thers of Mankind (e.g., Methusaleh, 969 years) and the Fa- 
thers of the Israelite People (Abraham, 175; Isaac, 180; Jacob, 
147; Moses, 120). By some, Genesis 6:3 is taken to mean that 
God has set a limit of 120 years to human life (Hizzekuni, cf. 
Ibn Ezra); in accord with this notion is the popular Jewish 
reckoning of a long life. However, sober reality is reflected 
in Psalms 90:10: “The days of our years are 70 years, and if 
by reason of strength, 80 years.” The Bible regards longevity 
(Isa. 65:20; Zech. 8:4; Ps. 92:15), a long life followed by death 
at “a good old age” (Gen. 15:15; et al.), as a blessing; whereas 
the opposite is regarded as a curse (1 Sam. 2:31-32). Long life 
is promised as a reward for observing certain commandments 
(Ex. 20:12; Deut. 22:7; 25:15), or for obeying the Law as a whole 
(Deut. 6:2). But there are also some grim descriptions of old 
age (11 Sam. 19:33-38). Especially instructive are the descrip- 
tions of old age in Ecclesiastes (12:1-7) in which old age is 
“the calamitous days” in which a man takes no pleasures. It 
may be noted that a similar view of old age can be found in 
the Epic of Gilgamesh (See *Flood). A realistic observation 
prompted the moving prayer: “Do not throw me away in the 
time of old age; when my strength is failing me, do not for- 
sake me” (Ps. 71:9). 

The experience of the aged caused the belief that old 
age and wisdom went together (Job. 12:12; cf. ibid., 20). Nev- 
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ertheless, the Book of Job also stresses that there are young 
men who are wiser than old men (Job 32:6ff.; Eccles. 4:13). 
The Bible enjoins respect for the aged: “You shall rise before 
the aged and show deference to the old” (Lev. 19:32). This was 
probably the custom throughout the whole ancient Middle 
East (Ahikar 2:61). Consideration for old age and its disabili- 
ties is mentioned frequently in the Bible. Disrespect for the 
aged was regarded as a sign of a corrupt generation (Isa. 3:5). 
Ruthlessness toward the aged is a manifestation of extreme 
harshness by an enemy: “... who will show the old no regard” 
(Deut. 28:50); “Upon the old man you made your yoke very 
heavy” (Isa. 47:6); and “He has shown no favor to the elders” 
(Lam. 4:16; cf. 5:12). The actual chronological age of a man 
was not an absolute factor in regard to the disabilities of old 
age; thus, Samuel says of himself “I have grown old and gray” 
(1 Sam. 12:2) when he is only 52. And King David is described 
as “very old” (1 Kings 1:15) when he was 70. There are few de- 
scriptions of the physical signs of old age in the Bible: that of 
Isaac when his eyes were dim (Gen. 27); that of the manner of 
Eli’s fall, “because the man was old and heavy” (1 Sam. 4:18); 
and Barzillai’s deafness (11 Sam. 14:33-38). By contrast with 
these descriptions, there are idyllic descriptions of old age: 
“There shall yet be old men and women in the public squares 
of Jerusalem” alongside “boys and girls playing in her public 
squares” (Zech. 8:4). The biological process of aging is seen as 
the depletion of the body’s “natural heat” as, for instance, in 
the case of King David. (“King David was now old, advanced 
in years; and though they covered him with bedclothes, he did 
not feel warm” (1 Kings 1:1)). This view was a basic premise 
with Galen and was accepted by preceding generations almost 
until modern times. 

Ecclesiastes (12:1-6) gives an outstanding description of 
old age. Later geriatric literature was based on this section. 
Many Jewish commentators found biological symbolism in its 
details and in the 16‘ to 18» centuries John Smith and others 
also explained these verses in medical terms. In its crisp and 
concentrated metaphorical style, Ecclesiastes contains one of 
the most striking descriptions in world literature of the infir- 
mities of old age. It appears to be entirely expressive of the state 
of mind and view of life of an aging or old man, and it was thus 
interpreted by the sages. King Solomon, who in his youth is 
supposed to have written The Song of Songs, in his maturity 
Proverbs, and in his old age Ecclesiastes, was regarded by them 
as a symbol of the changes which take place in the being and 
in the experiences of a man in the course of his life: “When a 
man is young, he quotes poetry; when he matures, he quotes 
proverbs; when he grows old he speaks of futilities ...” (Song 
R. 1:10). Similarly, A. Schopenhauer states, “Only in his 70 
year does a man understand the full meaning of the [second] 
verse of Ecclesiastes.” In the Second Temple era old age was 
regarded as a blessing and the aged as worthy of respect (Ec- 
cles. 8:9; 11 Macc. 6:23, 27; 1v Macc. 5:4ff.; 7:13-15). Yet it was 
stressed, that not the number of years was important but wis- 
dom and honesty (Wisdom of Solomon 4:8-9, 16). Ben Sira 
(30:24) recognized that anxiety ages a man, while in the Book 
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of Jubilees (23:11) premature aging accompanied by mental 
confusion is caused by sin. That is why in the Dead Sea Sect 
nobody above 60 years of age could act as judge (Damascus 
Covenant X:7-10); yet in general the Sect and the Essenes re- 
spected old men (Manual of Discipline v1:8; Philo, Prob. 81, 
87; Josephus, Wars, 2:9-10). 


RABBINIC PERIOD. According to the Talmud, old age (zik- 
nah) begins at 60, ripe old age (seivah, “grey hairs”) at 70 (Avot 
5:21), though oldness may appear prematurely (Shab. 152a; 
Eruv. 56a; Tanh., Hayyei Sarah 2). Like Ecclesiastes, the rab- 
bis viewed the later years of life as unattractive (Shab. 151b); 
the old resemble apes (Lam. R. 1:2), they cannot reason (Shab. 
89b). The afflictions of the old are described, as in Ecclesias- 
tes, metaphorically: “The rocks have grown tall, the near have 
become [too] distant [to visit], two [legs] have become three 
[with a cane], and the peacemaker of the house has ceased [to 
function as such].” So it is said, “Youth is a crown of roses; old 
age a crown of [heavy] willow rods” (Shab. 152a). A man must 
pray that in his later years “his eyes may see, his mouth eat, his 
legs walk, for in old age all powers fail” (Tanh, Mi-Kez 10). 

There are some rare instances of praise for oldness itself. 
R. Simeon b. Eleazar valued the advice of the old: “If the old 
say ‘tear down’ and the children ‘build’ - tear down, for the 
‘destruction’ of the old is construction; the ‘construction’ of 
the young, destruction” (Meg. 31b). According to R. Johanan, 
only elders sat in the Sanhedrin (Sanh. 17a). These statements 
reflect the ancient view that age, with its experience, is a guar- 
antee of wisdom, and without age there is no understanding. 
The general opinion, however, is that with age comes loss of 
intellectual capacity. Elisha b. Avuyah said, “What does learn- 
ing when old resemble? It is like writing on blotted-out pa- 
per” (Avot 4:20). Oldness itself is not a virtue - wisdom and 
knowledge of Torah determine its value (Kin. 3:15). Even the 
opinions of the old were not universally preferred to those 
of the young. When R. Abbahu claimed authority in a given 
dispute due to his age, R. Jeremiah answered, “ls the mat- 
ter decided by age? - It is decided by reason” (BB 102b). Tar- 
gum Onkelos also reflected this view when translating “You 
shall rise before the aged” (Lev. 19:32) as “Arise before those 
knowledgeable in Torah.” The rabbis held that even a young 
scholar is called zaken (“elder”) and should be honored, while 
no honor is due the ignorant or sinful, though old (Sifra, Ke- 
doshim, 7:12). However, Isi b. Judah differed: “‘You shall rise 
before the aged’ - all the aged”; R. Johanan agreed, even con- 
cerning gentile elders; but R. Nahman and Rav did not act in 
this manner (Kid. 32b-33a). According to Maimonides, one 
must honor the exceedingly old, even if they are not wise, by 
rising (Yad, Talmud Torah 6:9). 

An age limit existed, past which one was not to hold a 
responsible position. Already in biblical times, the levites’ ser- 
vice in the Tabernacle was limited: “At the age of 50, they shall 
retire from the work force and serve no more” (Lev. 8:25-26). 
The retired could do less strenuous work, either assisting their 
fellows, or guarding. In talmudic times, it was forbidden - for 
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AGE AND THE AGED 


psychological reasons — to have the very old serve as Sanhed- 
rin members (Sanh. 36b. Maim., Yad, Sanhedrin 2:3). In kab- 
balistic literature and tradition, those well-versed in mystic 
knowledge are represented as aged; many of the names in the 
Zohar are followed by “elder” (saba). 

[Moshe David Herr] 


Care of the Aged 

In the society of ancient Israel the aged and elderly were highly 
respected, and accorded a central position in family life and 
the tribal structure. This continued after a national organiza- 
tion based on kingship was adopted. This attitude is essen- 
tially linked with the biblical precept enjoining fear and honor 
of, and obedience to father and mother (kibbud av va-em, cf. 
Lev. 19:3, 32). Barbarism in an alien nation is described by 
denouncing it as one “that shall not regard the person of the 
old” (Deut. 28:50). A state of anarchy in Israel is character- 
ized by the fact that “the child shall behave insolently against 
the aged” (Isa. 3:5; 47:6). The term “elders” appears through- 
out the Bible, Mishnah, and Talmud as a synonym or desig- 
nation for judges, leaders, or sages. The Jewish image of the 
aged was therefore originally one denoting leadership and 
rule. Of course, physical facts asserted themselves and hor- 
ror of weakness and senility was frequently acknowledged. In 
talmudic times the problem of earning a livelihood in old age 
was faced: “Every profession in the world is of help to a man 
only in his youth, but in his old age he is exposed to hunger” 
(Kid. 82b). Respect alone was of little assistance to the aged in 
the changed circumstances of late antiquity and the transfor- 
mation which society had undergone. However, no attempt 
was made to issue specific regulations or create institutions to 
help the aged or care for them as such. If not living among the 
family, as was customary, destitute aged people were treated 
as part of the general social problem created by poverty and 
weakness and the precepts concerning *charity and alms giv- 
ing (zedakah) applied to them. Thus, although old age was 
originally invested with strength and majesty, people of the 
lower strata of society who had lost the support and care pro- 
vided by the family underwent much suffering, if not humili- 
ation, in their old age. The transition from the position of the 
powerful elder to that of an aged pauper requiring special as- 
sistance outside the frame of the family is an outcome of the 
heritage of Judaic-Muslim-Christian civilization. 


IN THE MIDDLE AGES. The aged are singled out in medieval 
Jewish ethical works and general halakhic regulations (tak- 
kanot) as worthy objects for special charity and tender treat- 
ment. In the 11 century *Rashi defined the age requiring 
assistance as “when I shall be 60 or 70” (commentary to Ps. 
71:17). Persecutions and massacres in the Middle Ages led to 
the breakup of families, and large-scale migrations brought 
additional suffering for the aged. A resolution passed at the 
Council of Lithuania (see *Council of the Lands) in 1650, af- 
ter the *Chmielnicki massacres, stressed the duty to support 
“... in any case married and unmarried women and old per- 
sons” and reflects the breakup of the family under catastro- 
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phe. About the same date, the Jewish community in Rome 
introduced care of the aged as one of the four divisions of its 
charitable activity. A home for the aged was founded in Am- 
sterdam by the Sephardi community in 1749. 


EIGHTEENTH TO NINETEENTH CENTURIES. From the sec- 
ond half of the 18" century the need for introducing special 
treatment and care of the aged was felt more strongly in Jew- 
ish societies which were beginning to experience the breakup 
of the traditional family cohesion. These were more prepared 
to view old age as a social problem separate from poverty. 
In this period the time-honored concept of respect for the 
aged began to combine with new feelings of estrangement 
between the generations together with compassion and un- 
derstanding for the weakness of the old as part of social re- 
sponsibility. Thus an increasing number of Jewish foundations 
to care for the aged were established. The Mishenet Zekenim 
(“Support of the Aged”) society, established in Hamburg in 
1796, made weekly provision for the needy aged. An old-age 
home was founded in Berlin in 1829, and in 1839 the Hamburg 
community set aside a building for old men and women where 
they received lodging, support, and clothing. The Frankfurt 
community founded a home in 1844 for men and women aged 
over 60 without means of support. A Viennese family donated 
several houses for accommodating aged Jews of the com- 
munity. The number of Jewish homes for the aged increased 
from the middle of the 19 century, as social care of the aged 
developed. By the present century most large communities 
in Europe included a home for the aged (often called Moshav 
Zekenim) among their welfare institutions. In 1938, there were 
in Germany 67 homes for the aged with 3,568 beds. 

The revolutionary changes in society affecting the gen- 
eral attitude toward the aged and provisions for their welfare 
which began at the end of the 19 century are deepening and 
becoming increasingly pronounced and complicated. Among 
general factors responsible for this change are the modern 
appreciation of youth and understanding of its specific psy- 
chological and social needs, coupled with a corresponding 
understanding of the needs of the old, their psychology and 
social requirements; the demographic changes, first through- 
out the western world and later in other countries, resulting 
from birth control on the one hand and the prolongation of 
life expectancy on the other; and the introduction of pension 
laws and schemes as the problems of the aged emerge as a 
political factor in appealing to electorates with an increasing 
percentage of aged persons. 


CONTEMPORARY PERIOD. In addition, factors specific to 
Jewish society are the huge emigration from Europe from 
the end of the 19" century, the Nazi Holocaust, and forced 
emigration from Arab countries in the Near East and North 
Africa after the creation of the State of Israel. The impact of 
these general changes is most clearly seen in the main Jewish 
centers of today, and in the experiments currently being at- 
tempted to solve the problems to which they have given rise. 
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U.S. CARE FOR AGED. In the United States, the cultural and 
social estrangement that developed between “second-” or 
“third-generation” Jews and their “first-generation” immigrant 
parents and grandparents inevitably strained the close, tightly 
knit Jewish family life that was a legacy of Europe. The first 
homes of the aged, therefore, often tended to be institutions 
of “last resort.” Care of the aged in America was also origi- 
nally hindered by a resistance to paid social workers. Simi- 
larly, family agencies displayed a reluctance to deal with the 
aged. Over the years this pattern has significantly altered so 
that care for the aged is largely in professional hands. Fam- 
ily agencies served about 20,000 persons aged 60 and over in 
their homes in 1966. 

The general tendency in the United States is to avoid 
employing terms or arrangements traditionally linked 
with old age and care for the aged; aged persons are re- 
ferred to as “senior citizens,’ for whom “towns” and “resorts” 
have been established. Emphasis has been placed on provid- 
ing services to enable the aged to remain in their communities 
where they can retain the satisfactions of normal community 
life. At the same time experiments to meet the specific needs 
and inclinations of the aged are made while attempting to 
provide them with accommodation apart from the family. 
This trend is gaining ground in Jewish society. The con- 
cept of institutional care for the aged has changed from 
one of a permanent retreat to a resource to be used as 
needed. 


IN ISRAEL. Two basically different traditional patterns of 
family life are encountered: the Oriental in families from 
the Near East and North Africa, and the European in fami- 
lies from Europe and the United States. The Oriental family 
has retained much more of the traditional veneration for the 
aged and is much less influenced by the modern attitude to- 
ward youth than the western family. However, the mass exo- 
dus from the Arab countries created a problem of care for the 
aged in families who have been broken up by forced migra- 
tion. Thus, the traditional Oriental family also encountered 
modern problems concerning its old people in Israel. Provi- 
sion also had to be made for the survivors of the Nazi Holo- 
caust and concentration camps. The combined problems of 
abandonment, physical weakness, illness, premature aging, 
and old age were dealt with by the *Malben organization, 
founded and maintained by the *American Jewish Joint Dis- 
tribution Committee and its institutions. In addition, a new 
social phenomenon in Israel was that of family life in the kib- 
butz, which had specific problems concerning aging and the 
relationship between the generations. Although the kibbutz 
provided collective support and care of the individual mem- 
ber irrespective of his family status, health, or psychological 
problems, the strain on the aged and the aging was particu- 
larly great since it was a society originally created by the senior 
members themselves, founded on the ideal of physical labor 
and appreciation of the supreme and eternal value of youth. 
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In this framework the spiritual and psychological side of ag- 
ing is present in its “pure form,’ i.e., separate from the usual 
physical and material problems. 

In Israel in 1964, 5.5% of the male population and 5.9% 
of the female population were aged over 65 (the age of retire- 
ment). The majority were living within the family or indepen- 
dently. About 7,500 old persons were in special institutions. 
These consisted of the traditional old-age homes (moshav ze- 
kenim) and the more modern living centers for the aged, of 
which there are different forms. By the early 2000s, 10% of Is- 
rael’s population was aged over 65, with 250,000 Israelis aged 
over 75. The consequence has been a great strain on public 
facilities and a proliferation of upscale retirement homes and 
the fashion of employing live-in Filipino caretakers among the 
well-to-do. The care of the aged in 21 century Israel therefore 
fully reflected the economic imbalances that prevailed in the 
country. The poor among the aged have become a marginal 
group barely able to survive. 


[Haim Hillel Ben-Sasson] 
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AGEN, capital of the Lot-et-Garonne department, southwest- 
ern France. A charter of 1263 specifies the charges imposed on 
Jewish residents in Agen for all articles brought into the city, 
in addition to dues they owed to the bishop. In 1309 (not 1250, 
as stated by U. Robert) the seneschal of Agen was directed to 
seize copies of the Talmud and other Jewish works, probably 
left behind after the general expulsion of the Jews in 1306. A 
number of Jews returned to Agen in 1315 and perished in the 
*Pastoureaux massacres of 1320. The “Rue des Juifs,” first docu- 
mented in 1342, certainly existed earlier. Remains of the syna- 
gogue were still visible in the 16 century. In 1968 the Jewish 
community in Agen, which consisted of approximately 500 
persons, mostly immigrants from North Africa, had a syna- 
gogue and community center. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 44; Ibn Verga, Shevet Yehudah 
(1947), ed. by A. Schochat and Y. Baer, 22; Revue de l’Agenais (1917), 
218-9; A. Ducom, La Commune d’Agen (1892), 162, 284-5; U. Rob- 
ert, in: REJ, 3 (1881), 214. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 
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AGENCY, legal concept whereby the lawful acts of someone 
authorized by, and acting on behalf of, another are as effec- 
tive as if performed by the principal; recognized in Jewish 
law from ancient times. A basic concept in the Talmud is that 
“a man’s agent is as himself,” i.e., that a man is bound by the 
acts of his duly constituted agent as if he himself had acted. 
Throughout the ages Jewish law developed a complex and so- 
phisticated civil law of commerce and finance in which the law 
of agency played an important part, being the subject of many 
talmudic discussions and halakhic rulings. For example, the 
contrary principle was enacted that there can be no agency to 
do a wrongful act; the sender is not held accountable for the 
deeds of his agents. The law also laid down rules governing 
the manner of constituting an agency, its limitations, its mode 
of execution, and its revocation or termination. The appoint- 
ment, competence, and powers of an agent are also dealt with. 
Because of their contractual aspects, agency was also recog- 
nized in matters of marriage and divorce, whereby an agent 
could legally acquire a wife for his principal or effectively de- 
liver to her a bill of divorce on his principal’s behalf. Gener- 
ally the Jewish law of agency was developed to meet the social 
and commercial needs of the community as it constantly 
changed from age to age; therefore it was inclined to be 
more flexible and adaptable than some other legal subjects, 
which, consequently, did not always enjoy the same degree 
of contemporary relevance. In the State of Israel agency is a 
matter of civil law and is governed by a principal statute of 
1965. 


Details 
As a result of agency, the possible field of legal activity is ex- 
tended beyond the normal physical and other limitations. 
The concept of agency was not recognized in ancient le- 
gal systems. Only in the later stages of Roman law did agency 
achieve a limited form of recognition - a phenomenon as- 
cribed to the powerful status of the Roman pater-familias 
(“family head”) on whose behalf all acquisitions by his kins- 
men or servants were made in any event, thus obviating any 
urgent need for developing a doctrine of agency. In Jewish 
law the principle of agency was, however, already recognized 
in ancient times. While there is no express scriptural pro- 
vision for it, the tannaim applied the doctrine of agency in 
various halakhic fields, i.e., to the laws of mamonot (“com- 
mercial law”), terumah (“heave offering”), sacrifices, divorce, 
and betrothal, and established the rule that “a man’s agent 
is as himself” (Sheliho shel adam kemoto). According to the 
Tosefta (Kid. 4:1), Bet Shammai and Bet Hillel agreed that a 
person appointed to carry out a specific mandate is disquali- 
fied from acting as a witness in a case involving such man- 
date, whereas amoraic sources quote a tannaitic tradition to 
the opposite effect (Kid. 43a) and the talmudic halakhah was 
decided accordingly. The agent is not regarded as the princi- 
pal, in the full sense of the term “as himself” since the agent 
is competent to testify with regard to the subject matter of his 
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mandate in circumstances where the principal is disqualified 
from being a witness. 


CRIMINAL LAW. In this field a contrary rule was laid down, 
namely, that “there can be no agent to do a wrong” (Ein shaliah 
li-devar averah; Kid. 42b). The reasoning behind the rule is 
derived in answer to the hypothetical question: “Whose words 
does one obey? Those of the master” (i-e., the Almighty) “or of 
the pupil” (i.e., the mandator)? The legal import of the rule is 
that the agent himself is the transgressor, and liable, whereas 
the principal is exempt in respect of any transgression com- 
mitted by the agent in execution of the former's mandate. 
There is, on the other hand, a tradition that a person who says 
to his agent, “Go forth and kill that soul!” (Kid. 43a), is person- 
ally liable, but the halakhah was decided to the effect that “in 
all matters a person's agent is ‘as himself’ except with regard 
to wrongdoing ...” (Isserles to Sh. Ar., HM 182:1). However, the 
scholars laid down that in three fields the doctrine of agency 
applied also to transgression: (1) misappropriation of a deposit 
(shelihut yad); (2) slaughtering and selling (of stolen animals - 
see *Theft and Robbery); and (3) conversion of consecrated 
property (see *Hekdesh) to profane use (me’ilah). 

In addition to these three specifically excepted cases, 
there are also a number of general exceptions to the rule that 
there can be no agent to do a wrongful act. According to the 
amora Ravina, the rule does not apply if the prohibition does 
not extend to the agent himself, e.g., where a priest commis- 
sions an Israelite to celebrate kiddushin with a divorcee on the 
priest’s behalf (a marriage prohibited to a priest). Similarly, the 
amora Samma is of the opinion that an agency is constituted 
when the agent, in committing transgression, fails to act of 
his own free will; e.g., when he is unaware that his act amounts 
to a transgression (BM 10b; Isserles to Sh. Ar., HM 182:1 and 
348:8). Furthermore, an agency to do a wrong is constituted 
whenever an agent delegated to commit a wrong must be 
presumed likely to execute his assignment because he is 
known to commit such wrongs (Sh. Ar., HM 388:15, gloss; see 
also Siftei Kohen, ibid., 67 for a contrary opinion). Whenever 
the law recognizes agency in the commission of a wrong, 
the agent himself will be liable (Siftei Kohen sub. sec. 4 to 
Sh. Ar., HM 292; see also Netivot ha-Mishpat to Sh. Ar., HM 
348:4). 


LIMITATIONS. The rabbis of the Talmud, relying on the scrip- 
tural text, excluded the operation of the maxim that a person's 
agent is as himself in certain instances (TJ, Kid. 2:1; Yev. 101b). 
Some of the posekim exclude agency when the mandate cannot 
be carried out at the time of the agent’s appointment (Darkhei 
Moshe to Tur, HM 182:1, based on Naz. 12b); but others differ 
(Responsa Maharit 2:23; Arukh ha-Shulhan to Sh. Ar., HM 
ibid.). On the question of the husband’s competence to annul 
the vows of his wife on the day of hearing them (Num. 30:9), 
the rabbis decided that it would not be the same if the vows 
were heard by an agent, and that the latter was not compe- 
tent to annul them since “the appointment of an agent is not 
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appropriate to a passive act” (be-midi de-mi-meila; Ned. 72b). 
Similarly, there can be no agency with regard to a precept 
(mitzvah) which one is personally obliged to perform, such 
as laying tefillin or sitting in a *sukkah (Tos. to Kid. 42b). 
So, too, the rabbinical enactment permitting *assignment of 
debt by way of maamad sheloshtan, has been interpreted as 
requiring the participation of the parties themselves and the 
assignor could not appoint an agent for this purpose (Sh. Ar., 
HM 126:20). Some scholars hold that an agent can not deliver 
an oath on behalf of his principal (Responsa, Noda bi-Yhu- 
dah, first series, YD 67 and last series yD 147). 

It is not a requirement of agency that the manner of car- 
rying out the mandate should be specifically detailed; the 
principal may grant his agent a degree of discretion, e.g., in 
celebrating kiddushin on his principal's behalf, an agent may 
be authorized to treat either with a specific woman or with 
one of a larger group (Maim., Yad, Ishut 3:14). Or, the prin- 
cipal can instruct his agent, “Go and purchase for me a field 
which you consider suitable,’ in which case the choice of the 
field is left to the full discretion of the agent. To be properly 
constituted, agency requires that the parties thereto are both 
legally competent and it was laid down that einam benei daat 
(“persons who lack proper understanding,’ i.e., Heresh, sho- 
teh, ve-katan (“deaf-mutes, idiots, and minors”)) were dis- 
qualified from acting as either principal or agent (Git. 23a; 
Sh. Ar., HM 188:2). 


APPOINTMENT AND POWERS. It appears from tannaitic and 
amoraic sources, neither of which specifically discuss the man- 
ner of appointing an agent, that such appointment may be 
done orally. The halakhah was so decided, it being held that 
there was no need for a formal kinyan (see Modes of *Acqui- 
sition). In various places it nevertheless became the practice 
to assign by way of a formal kinyan. This was partly due to the 
influence of an analogous procedure in certain matters where 
an act of kinyan was required by law, such as the appointment 
of an agent in a lawsuit or for the purposes of agency in di- 
vorce - although the kinyan is not essential to the underly- 
ing agency itself but rather for the purpose of bittul modaah 
(see *Ones). It was also due in part to the desire of the par- 
ties to express in a formal act that the decision to conclude an 
agency was a serious one, and not one undertaken irrespon- 
sibly (Maim., Mekhirah 1, 12-12). 

The agent is required to act strictly within the scope of 
his mandate, and if he exceeds his authority, all his actions are 
rendered null and void. The same result follows if the agent 
errs in any detail of his mandate, since the latter is appointed 
“to uphold and not to depart from the mandate” (Maim., Yad, 
Sheluhin 1:3, Sh. Ar., HM 182:2). The possible consequences of 
a complete nullification can, however, be averted by especially 
stipulating for such a contingency (Maim. and Sh. Ar,, ibid.). 
Thus it became the practice for a condition of this kind to be 
inserted in written instruments (see Hai Gaon, Sefer ha-Shet- 
arot, 65-67). 
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Some authorities went so far as to hold that even in the 
absence of such a condition, there was a presumption - if the 
mandate were carried out — that the principal had authorized 
the agent to “uphold and to depart from the mandate,” unless 
the contrary could be proved by the principal (Sh. Ar., HM 
182:4). An agent who departs from the terms of his mandate 
and deals with a third party without disclosing that he is act- 
ing as an agent, will be liable for his actions (Maim., Sheluhin 
2:4; Sh. Ar., 182:2 and 6). 


REVOCATION. The mandate of the agent may be revoked by 
the principal. The Talmud records a dispute between the Pal- 
estinian amoraim, Johanan and Resh Lakish, as to whether 
or not revocation can be done orally (TJ, Ter. 3:4, 42a and Git 
4:1, 45c; see also Kid. 59a), and the halakhah was decided in 
favor of such revocation. Where a formal kinyan accompanies 
the agent’s appointment, some take the view that the “act” of 
kinyan cannot be revoked orally, but the general opinion is in 
favor of it. In order to prevent the principal from withdrawing 
his agent’s mandate, it became customary to submit the for- 
mer to an oath to this effect. This procedure normally served 
as an effective deterrent, but if, despite the oath, the principal 
revoked it, the revocation is effective. Agency is also termi- 
nated upon the death of the principal. 

It was recognized that a revocable mandate could preju- 
dice a third party who was unaware of it, e.g., a debtor who 
paid his debt to the creditor’s agent would continue to be in- 
debted to the creditor or his heirs if it subsequently transpired 
that the agent’s mandate had previously been revoked. It was 
determined, on various grounds, that in such circumstances 
the debtor would be released from his obligation. Isaac b. Abba 
Mari expressed the opinion that a defendent who received a 
deed of authorization from the agent, would suffer no damage 
even if it later transpired that the mandate had been revoked 
(Sefer ha-Ittur, harshaah). Abraham b. David of Posquiéres 
justified the debtors release on the ground that the creditor's 
revocation of the mandate was tantamount to negligence. 
Later the above rule was justified on the further ground that, 
even if by the laws of agency the defendant had dealt with a 
person who was no agent, the transaction was nevertheless af- 
forded legal validity by virtue of the laws of suretyship (Arukh 
ha-Shulhan to Sh. Ar., HM 122:2). 


BROKERAGE. On the question of the agent's failure to observe 
the terms of his mandate, Jewish law distinguishes between an 
agent who acts in a voluntary capacity (shalia) and one who 
does so for payment called a sarsur (“broker” or “factor,’) e.g., 
one who receives property for the purposes of sale, the latter 
being required to make good any consequent loss to the prin- 
cipal. Maimonides adds that in a case where the broker sells 
property at less than the authorized price, the purchaser must 
restore the goods to the owner if he knows that it was being 
sold by a broker on behalf of the true owner (ibid., 2:6; and see 
Sh. Ar., HM 185:1). Similarly, in case of theft or loss the liabil- 
ity of the broker is equal to that of a bailee for reward (Maim. 
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and Sh. Ar, ibid.). An agent may not purchase for himself the 
property which he has been authorized to sell, even at the au- 
thorized selling price (Sh. Ar., ibid). 


NON-PERFORMANCE OR IMPROPER PERFORMANCE BY THE 
AGENT. The principal has no claim for pecuniary compensa- 
tion against an agent who relinquishes his appointment with- 
out fulfilling his mandate (Sh. Ar., ibid., 183:1). However, one 
opinion says that the principal has a claim for “loss of prof- 
its” against an agent who acts for payment, e.g., for the prof- 
its likely to have been earned by the principal had the man- 
date been properly carried out (Netivot ha-Mishpat to Sh. Ar., 
ibid., Be'urim, 1). 

When the agent is given money by his principal in order 
to purchase property, and such property is purchased by the 
agent for himself with his own money the transaction is valid, 
“although the agent is a rascal,” but the transaction will be for 
the benefit of the principal if the agent purchased for himself 
with the money of the principal (Sh. Ar., ibid., and Isserles). 


AGENCY FOR THE RECOVERY OF DEBTS. (See *Attorney). 
The appointment of an agent for the recovery at law of a debt 
owing to a claimant, is the subject of particular problems. 
The rabbis of *Nehardea decided (Bk 70a) that the claimant’s 
representative must be equipped with an “instrument of per- 
mission” (ketav harshaah, “power of attorney”), bearing the 
following written instruction by the claimant: “Go and take 
legal action to acquire title and secure for yourself” Unless 
this is done the defendant may plead that the representative 
has no standing in the matter. The possibility of a plea of this 
nature arises from the talmudic principle that a creditor’s 
representative cannot seize property in settlement of a debt 
owing to his principal, if there are additional creditors (Ket. 
84b). This principle was construed at the commencement of 
the geonic period as applying whether the action of the agent 
is likely to prejudice other creditors, or merely the debtor or 
himself (She’iltot de-Rav Ahai Gaon, 150). Another explana- 
tion offered for the aforesaid plea is the possible suspicion that 
the mandate was no longer in force, because of the principal's 
death or because it had been revoked by him. The aforesaid 
wording of the authorizing instrument rendered the agent a 
party to the legal proceedings, which in turn gave rise to the 
fear that the agent would keep whatever he recovered for him- 
self. It therefore became customary at first to supplement the 
authorization with a further formality such as the principal’s 
declaration before witnesses that he was appointing the agent 
as his representative (Hal. Gedolot, Bx 88, col. 3), and in other 
ways. Gradually these additional measures were abandoned, 
and the instrument of authorization itself was accepted - with- 
out further formality - as constituting the agent a party, along 
with the defendant, to the proceedings and at the same time 
as safeguarding the rights of the principal (Temim De’im, 61; 
Or Zarw’a, BK 4:300). Since, according to the abovementioned 
wording of the authorization, or power of attorney, the princi- 
pal in effect assigned (haknaah) to the agent the subject mat- 
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ter of the power of attorney, it was impossible - according to 
talmudic halakhah - for such power of attorney to relate to 
matters which could not validly be assigned. Thus the rabbis 
of Nehardea decided that no power of attorney could be writ- 
ten relating to movables, in respect of which the defendant 
denied the claim. In the post-talmudic period these restric- 
tions were removed - by way of interpretation, custom and 
rabbinical enactment - and Jacob b. *Asher records the prac- 
tice of giving a power of attorney unrestricted as to subject 
matter (Tur., HM 123:2). A convenient act of kinyan employed 
to accompany the authorization, was assignment of the sub- 
ject matter of the claim aggav karka (incidental to land; see 
Modes of *Acquisition). 

In the geonic period, when most Jews had ceased to be 
landowners, it became necessary to find ways of employing the 
method of kinyan aggav karka, making it applicable to those 
who possessed no landed property. Thus arose the custom of 
assignment by way of *arba ammot be-Erez Israel (“four cubits 
of land” which every Jew was considered to own in Erez Israel; 
Responsum Nahshon Gaon, Responsa Geonica, ed. 1929, p. 31; 
see Modes of *Acquisition). In post-geonic times, diminish- 
ing reliance was placed on this method, and Maimonides 
was of the opinion that an assignment (i.e., power of attor- 
ney) so effected was not binding on the debtor (Yad, Sheluhin 
3:7). In Germany and France it became customary to rely on 
hodaah (i.e., an admission by the principal that he owned land; 
see *Admission; Modes of *Acquisition). Nahmanides sug- 
gested kinyan or assignment incidental to a synagogue seat 
or a place in the cemetery, common to all (Novellae to BB 
44b) and further modes of assignment are discussed by other 
scholars. 


ACQUISITION OF PROPERTY THROUGH A THIRD PARTY 
OTHER THAN AN APPOINTED AGENT. This may arise 
through an application of the rule that “a benefit may be con- 
ferred on a person in his absence” (Eruv. 7:11). Thus A may 
acquire property from B on behalf of C without the latter’s 
knowledge, if this is to his benefit — for instance, a gift. C be- 
comes the owner of the property as soon as A’s acquisition 
thereof is complete, unless C, upon hearing of the matter, re- 
jects such ownership, in which event the transaction is void 
ab initio (Maim., Yad, Zekhiyyah, 3:2; Sh. Ar., HM 243:1; see 
also Modes of *Acquisition). 

In the State of Israel the laws of agency are governed by 
the “Agency Law, 5725-1965,’ which confirms the doctrine 
that “a man’s agent is as himself” and further provides that 
the actions of the agent, including his knowledge and inten- 
tion, are binding on and benefit the principal - as the case 
may be (sec. 2). 


[Nahum Rakover] 
Legal Acts that Are Not a Subject for Agency 
There are certain acts that by definition cannot be an object of 


agency and others in which it is the law that proscribes their 
performance by way of an agent. 
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AN ACT WHICH BY DEFINITION REQUIRES PERSONAL 
PERFORMANCE. In principle, any legal or religious act can 
be performed by way of an agent, provided that performance 
of the act is not also its purpose. This is the case, for example, 
with the betrothal of a woman, in which giving the money 
is not the goal as such, but is rather a means for altering the 
woman's status from that of an unmarried woman to that of 
a married woman. However, when the actual performance of 
the act is also the goal, such as donning tefillin or dwelling in 
the sukkah, such an act cannot be an object of agency (Re- 
sponsa, Iggerot Moshe, EH. 1 #156). 


AN ACT WHICH BY LAW REQUIRES PERSONAL PERFOR- 
MANCE. By way of example, the law does not permit the 
agent to act on the principal’s behalf when his act involves 
the violation of third party rights (Ket. 84b; Piskei ha-Rosh, 
Gittin, 1:13). There are certain acts regarding which opinions 
are divided as to whether the law permits their performance 
by way of an agent, such as the abandonment of an asset 
(Bet Yosef, oH. 434:4; cf. Commentary of Gra (Vilna Gaon) 
ibid); an undertaking (Netivot ha-Mishpat, 45:2. cf. Kezot ha- 
Hoshen, ibid. 2); admission (Resp. Ribash, 392, cf. Resp. Ma- 
harshdam, HM, 439); oath (summary of positions in Resp. 
Maharsham, 5:26). 


“THERE IS NO AGENCY FOR [THE COMMISSION OF] AN 
OFFENSE.” ‘The codifiers disputed the legal import of this 
rule. According to some, this rule is exclusively relevant in the 
criminal realm. In other words: One does not punish a person 
for an offence committed by another person operating as his 
agent, despite the fact that in the civil sense the legal conse- 
quences of the act are the same as they would have been had 
the principal performed it himself (Netivot ha-Mishpat 182:1). 
On the other hand, there is a view that extends this rule to 
the civil dimension too, arguing that a prohibited action per- 
formed by an agent also lacks any legal effect on the civil level 
too, because by definition the act was not a subject of agency 
(Resp. Nodah bi-Yehudah, 1* ed., EH, 64, 75). 


The halakhic authorities disputed the applicatory scope 
of the rule “there is no agency for [the commission of] an of- 
fence”. According to Rabbina, there can be agency for an of- 
fence wherever the agent “does not incur liability” (“eino bar 
hiuva”) (BM 10b). In reliance on this view, there are authori- 
ties who rule that there can be agency for an offence wherever 
the agent does not hesitate over whether to obey the teacher 
(= God) or the student (the principal) and the principal can 
rely on him to perform the agency, as in the case in which the 
agent acts on the basis of a mistake (shogeg) (Rema, HM, 182:1, 
and 348; and see Sema, ibid.). 

According to R.Sama, the possibility of agency for an of- 
fense is restricted to cases in which the agent does not exercise 
free will or discretion regarding whether or not to commit the 
act. In reliance on this view, other authorities ruled that can be 
agency for the commission of an offence in cases in which the 
agent acted under duress. However, other authorities dispute 
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this view too, and in their opinion the denial of agency for an 
offence even applies where an act is committed under duress, 
because the agent's act itself is nonetheless volitional, hence 
the principal will not incur liability. On the other hand, the 
agent too is exempted from liability for the same act by force 
of the rule in Jewish Law, that a person acting under duress 
is exempt from liability (Resp. Nodah bi-Yehudah, 1* ed., EH, 
75; ibid., 80:16). 


LEGAL CAPACITY. Apart from the disqualification of the 
deaf, the mute, and minor from serving as an agent or a 
principal, there is also a requirement that the agent and his 
principal be of the same religious identity, even for the per- 
formance of a legal action which is not of a religious charac- 
ter, such as purchasing and selling. As such, one who is not 
Jewish (ben brit) is disqualified from serving as the agent of 
another Jewish person, or as his principal (Bavli, Kiddushin 
41a). However, these restrictions were only established in re- 
lation to agency for the performance of a legal act, but where 
it concerns the performance of a material act (nuntius), even 
if that act has legal ramifications, such as the paying of debt, 
nothing prevents its performance by one who is not Jewish 
(Resp. Hattam Sofer, oH 201). 


DIGRESSION FROM AUTHORIZATION AND DAMAGE TO 
THE PRINCIPAL'S INTERESTS. If the agent fundamentally 
digresses from the terms of his authorization, his action is in- 
valid ab initio (Maim, Yad. Hilkhot Sheluhin ve-Shutafim, 1:2). 
If he discharged his agency in a manner that harms the eco- 
nomic interests of the principal, his agency can be annulled by 
the principal, who may claim “T sent you to repair and not to 
damage” (Maim, Yad. Hilkhot Sheluhin ve-Shutafim, 1:2-3; Sh. 
Ar. HM, 182:2-3, 6). Asa rule, regardless of whether the agency 
was invalidated ab initio or annulled by the principal, the third 
party must restore to the situation to what it was initially. 

On the other hand, there are cases in which even if the 
agent digressed from his authorization, or harmed the prin- 
cipal’s interests, it is impossible to invalidate his actions in 
respect of a third party or to return to the original situation. 
In these cases the agent must indemnify the principal for the 
damage he caused. For example: Where the agent did not 
present himself as an agent in his dealings with a third party, 
in other words, where the agency was hidden (Maim, Yad. 
Hilkhot Sheluhin ve-Shutafim, 2:4; Sh. Ar. HM, 182:2); where 
the principal does not succeed in proving that the agency was 
only for the purpose of repairing and not to damage (Sh. Ar. 
HM, 182:6, and Sema ibid., s.10); and according to some au- 
thorities, where the agent intentionally mislead the third party 
into thinking that he was acting under authorization (Shitah 
Mekubezet, BM 74b, in the name of the Ra‘abad). 

In this context, the liability of an unpaid agent does not 
differ from that of a paid agent (a middelman) (Sema., HM 
185:1: “For even when not paid, the agent is liable when he di- 
gresses”), however, if the agent has possession of the princi- 
pal’s asset, then the liability imposed on him is that of a paid 
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bailee, if he was a paid agent; and of an unpaid *bailee if he 
was an unpaid agent. 


Secondary Agency 

An agent can appoint a secondary agent, whose action will 
directly credit and obligate the principal (Kid. 41a), provided 
that the principal himself has no opposition (to the appoint- 
ment) and the agency itself is not defined as ‘words’ (mili). 
There is a dispute regarding the precise definition of the con- 
cept ‘mili, but all agree that an action defined as mili is one 
that does not achieve a legally valid result. For example, an 
agent for the writing of a get (divorce bill) cannot appoint a 
secondary agent, because the actual writing of a get has no le- 
gal consequences (Mordechai, Gittin, 420) 

The death of the principle agent does not annul the sec- 
ondary agency (Git. 29b). From this it may be inferred that 
the secondary agent operates as the extended arm of the prin- 
cipal. Even so, it is still disputed whether the main principal 
can annul the agency of the secondary agent (Taz, EH 26, and 
on the other hand, Kezot ha-Hoshen, 188:2) 


The Decisions of the Israel Supreme Court 

The provisions of Jewish law regarding agency served as a 
basis for the decision of the Israel Supreme Court in the case 
of Moverman (ca 604/77 Moverman v. Segal, PD 32(3) 85). In 
that case the Court was required to make a determination re- 
garding the validity of an agreement that the executor of an 
estate made with a woman who was designated as a benefi- 
ciary of the estate. The agreement provided for a waiver of 
the woman's rights under the will in exchange for the receipt 
of a fixed monthly payment from the executor of the estate. 
The Court found that the agreement contained a number of 
legal flaws, such as a suspicion that the executor of the estate 
exerted undue influence on the woman prior to her signing 
the agreement. The Court (Justice Menachem Elon) did not 
rely on that suspicion as the only reason for invalidating the 
agreement, and ruled that according to Jewish law, a transac- 
tion that the executor of an estate carries out regarding the 
estate for his personal needs, requires prior approval by the 
court, and if the executor did not take steps to obtain such ap- 
proval prior to carrying out the transaction, the court must 
engage in a “thorough examination of the reasonableness and 
fairness of the transaction, vis-a-vis the estate and the benefi- 
ciary (ibid., p. 97). The Court ruled on the question from the 
perspective of the laws of agency: 


The question of invalidating a legal transaction because of a sus- 
picion of conflict of interest has been dealt with thoroughly in 
Jewish law ... regarding the sale of the object of the agency ... 
‘an agent cannot buy it for himself even for the price at which 
the owner has authorized him to sell it’ (Sh. Ar., HM, 185:2). 


According to the view of some of the sages ... the reason is 
one of suspicion, in other words, a conflict of interest between 
his acting on behalf of the principal and his acting on his own 
behalf (see, e.g., Beit Yosef on the Tur, HM. ibid.; Prisha on 
the Tur, HM 175:30, and Bach. ibid; Sema, Sh. Ar. HM 175:26). 
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According to the view of other sages, the flaw inherent in an 
agent buying for himself is rooted in the fact that in such a case 
there has been no transfer from one domain to another: 

‘For an agent cannot buy for himself, even at the price 
that the owner has authorized him to sell it, inasmuch as he 
was made an agent to sell the land to a client, but he cannot 
authorize himself to buy it for himself, for a man cannot sell to 
himself; for the definition of a sale is the transfer of the object 
from one domain to another, and this hasnt left his domain 
insofar as he is acting in place of the owner’ (Tur, HM, 185.3, 
in the name of Rashba)” (Ibid, p. 98). 

In accordance with the above, in addition to a similar 
conclusion that is arrived at from the perspective of the laws 
of inheritance and guardianship in Jewish Law (see under 
Apotropos), Justice Elon rules that the validity of the transac- 
tion that the executor has carried out for himself with regard 
the estate that he is administering is contingent upon the prior 
approval of the court. Because no such approval was given, 
the transaction is subject to judicial review and the court must 
“examine the nature and the essence of the transaction from 
the perspective of what is in the best interests of the benefi- 
ciary” (ibid, p. 101). 


[Michael Wygoda (24 ed.)] 
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AGGADAH or HAGGADAH (Heb. 1738, 7733; “narrative”), 
one of the two primary components of rabbinic tradition, the 
other being halakhah, usually translated as “Jewish Law” (see: 
Kadushin, The Rabbinic Mind, 59f.). The term aggadah itself is 
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notoriously difficult to define, and it has become the custom 
among scholars to define aggadah by means of negation - as 
the non-halakhic component of rabbinic tradition (Fraen- 
kel, Midrash and Aggadah, 20). While fair enough, one must 
be careful in adopting this approach not to define the paral- 
lel term halakhah too narrowly. The halakhah of the rabbinic 
tradition can be described in part as a system of laws, but not 
infrequently it also has the character of a personal moral and 
spiritual discipline. It can be expressed in the form of con- 
crete judgments about specific cases, but also in rules involv- 
ing varying degrees of abstraction and generality. Talmudic 
tradition often uses stories to express a halakhah. This is ob- 
viously so when the story reports an explicit legal precedent. 
But it may also be true when a story merely describes the be- 
havior of a notable sage, if it is understood that this behavior 
is worthy of imitation. Despite the varied forms in which the 
halakhah is expressed, the rules, judgments and precedents 
included in talmudic literature all have one thing in common: 
they all categorize specific forms of behavior and well defined 
areas of experience in line with formal dichotomies, such as 
“permissible” or “forbidden,” “pure” or “impure,” “holy” and 
“profane,” etc. Aggadah, on the other hand, investigates and 
interprets the meaning, the values, and the ideas which un- 
derlie the specific distinctions which govern religious life. In 
line with the accepted tendency to define aggadah as “that 
which is not halakhah? one could say that the relation be- 
tween aggadah and halakhah is similar to the relation between 
theory and practice, between idea and application, and, in the 
area of ethics, between character and behavior. 


[Stephen G. Wald (24 ed.)] 


‘The aggadah is first and foremost the creation of Palestin- 
ian Jewry, from the time of the Second Temple to the end of 
the talmudic period. Throughout that time, Palestine was the 
meeting ground of different religions and cultures as well as 
the field of violent political clashes. Its Jewry, confronted in- 
cessantly by bitter struggles with a variety of foes from within 
and without, evolved in the aggadah an ingenious instrument 
for deriving guidance from the Torah, for educating the peo- 
ple, strengthening their faith, and bolstering their pride and 
courage. Though much aggadic material has been preserved 
in the Babylonian Talmud, it, too, is predominantly of Pales- 
tinian origin, as are all the older Midrashim. The contribution 
of Babylonian Jewry in the field of aggadah, although often 
reworking earlier Palestinian aggadic themes, often achieves 
new levels of imagination and originality, frequently striking, 
engaging, and earthy. Sometimes a “mere” linguistic clarifi- 
cation can be the occasion for developing and elaborating a 
fragmentary tradition in new and unexpected directions (see: 
Friedman, BT Bava Mezia v1, Commentary, 148). 

According to Bacher the word haggadah is derived from 
the expression higgid (or maggid) ha-katuv, “Scripture related 
[or relates],” with which an aggadic discourse often opened. 
However, the aggadah did not always derive from biblical ex- 
egesis, but often arose independently of it. The word aggadah 
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is rather to be understood as meaning simply “relating,” ie., 
events which have occurred, and in Sotah 7b “devarim shel 
aggadah” is used in this sense (cf. B. Lifshitz, The Jewish Law 
Yearbook, 22, 233-328, and the debate between Lifshitz and 
J. Fraenkel in Netuim, 11-12 (2004), 63-91). The important 
consideration here is the “telling,” the narration, the wording, 
the style. The “telling,” in this instance aggadah, however, is 
designed to touch the human heart (Yoma 75a), “so that one 
should recognize Him who created the world, and so cling to 
His ways’ (Sif. Deut. 49). Its purpose is “to bring Heaven down 
to earth and to elevate man to Heaven” (Zunz). 


Content and Form 

The aggadah comprehends a great variety of forms and con- 
tent. It includes narrative, legends, doctrines, admonitions to 
ethical conduct and good behavior, words of encouragement 
and comfort, and expressions of hope for future redemption. 
Its forms and modes of expression are as rich and colorful 
as its content. Parables and allegories, metaphors and terse 
maxims; lyrics, dirges, and prayers, biting satire and fierce 
polemic, idyllic tales and tense dramatic dialogues, hyper- 
boles and plays on words, permutations of letters, calcula- 
tions of their arithmetical values (gematria) or their employ- 
ment as initials of other words (notarikon) — all are found in 
the aggadah. “Whatever the imagination can invent is found 
in the aggadah, with one exception: ‘mockery and frivolity” 
(Zunz), the purpose always being to teach man the ways of 
God. The aggadah’s variegated contents and multiplicity of 
forms can be accounted for by a consideration of its sources 
and its manner of growth. 


The Folkloristic Aggadah 

Although the aggadic literature as known is an expression of 
the ideas and feelings of the tannaim and amoraim, in many 
instances it merely adapted ancient material to its needs. 
Ready at hand were myths dating back to biblical times, pop- 
ular legends of national heroes - patriarchs, prophets, and 
kings - and fanciful stories, some the product of the Jewish 
imagination and “wisdom,” and others remnants of the folk- 
lore treasury of nearby and faraway peoples, which had be- 
come judaized in the course of time. The sages, however, were 
interested in establishing a connection between the current, 
popular aggadah and the Bible. Many aggadot seem to stem 
solely from Bible exegesis or a penetrating examination of the 
text; yet modern scholarship has been able to determine the 
place and time of their origin and so to separate the original 
layers from the later additions of the sages. The study of the 
epic literature of the ancient Orient, the apocrypha, and the 
legends of other peoples has helped greatly in this regard, as 
the following instances show. “R. Judah stated in the name of 
*Rav: ‘When the Holy One blessed be He sought to build the 
world, He said to the Prince of the Sea “Open your mouth and 
swallow all the waters in the world.” He said to Him “Master of 
the World, it is enough that I should retain my own?” Imme- 
diately He struck him with his foot and he died, as it is said: 
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“He breaks the sea with His power; with His understanding 
He smites through *Rahab”’” (BB 74b). Similar statements 
(Ginzberg, Legends Jews, 5 (1925), 17-18, 26-27) are merely 
the traditional myths of the revolt of the sea which were pre- 
served in popular memory, and which parallel, fundamentally, 
the Mesopotamian myth of the war of the god creator against 
Tiamat, and Canaanite legends recorded in the Ugaritic in- 
scriptions (Cassuto, in: Keneset, 8 (1943), 141-2). 

It is related in a baraita that when an accused adulteress 
was being summoned to confess, she was reminded of biblical 
parallels for confession, as when not only *Judah but *Reu- 
ben too, “confessed and were not ashamed” (Sot. 7b; Sif. Deut. 
35:5). With regard to Reuben this is not evident from the bib- 
lical narrative itself, but in the Talmud it is derived from the 
text by homiletical exegesis, by comparing it with the passage, 
“May Reuben live and not die.... And this he said for Judah” 
(Deut. 33:6-7; Sot. ibid.). The details of the story, however, ap- 
pear in the apocryphal Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs 
(Reu. 3). The influence of universal folklore on the aggadah 
is especially evident in the proverbs and fables. Late talmudic 
and post-talmudic sources ascribe to *Hillel the knowledge of 
the “conversations of trees and clouds, and of the beasts and 
animals” (Sof. 16:9), an element common to the folklore of all 
peoples. Another relatively late tradition (Suk. 28a) states that 
his pupil, Johanan b. Zakkai, knew the parables of laundrymen 
and fox fables. The amora, Johanan, related that R. Meir had 
known 300 fox fables. On the other hand, there is no confir- 
mation from tannaitic sources for this claim, and it seems that 
the real “hero” of this tradition is the early amora, Bar Kap- 
para, whose talents in this field may have been transferred to 
the earlier figure R. Meir by the aggadah (see: Friedman, The 
Talmudic Parable, 28). For his own part Johanan states that 
he himself knew only three such fables (concerning which 
he quotes only three biblical verses): “The fathers have eaten 
sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on edge” (Ezek. 
18:2); “Just balances, just weights” (Lev. 19:36); “The righteous 
is delivered out of trouble” (Prov. 11:8). The Talmud (Sanh. 
38b-39a) takes it for granted that the fables to which these 
verses correspond were known to all. When *Hai Gaon was 
asked to expatiate upon Johanan’s statement, he said: “Know 
that these fables contain moral lessons which are presented as 
if they emanated from the mouths of the beasts of the fields, 
like the writings of the Hindus which are called Kitab Kalila 
wa-Dimna and which contain moral lessons, wise sayings, and 
metaphors in the forms of animal fables. As for these fables of 
R. Meir, each was attached to a biblical verse which expressed 
a similar idea. So the story would be told: ‘It happened that 
a lion caught a fox and wanted to eat it. The fox said to him: 
What do I possess that can appease your appetite ..”” (B.M. 
Levin, Ozar ha-Geonim, 6, pt. 2, on Sukkah (1934), 31-32). 

A more Jewish version of the fable is quoted by Rashi (in 
Sanh. 39a). Sometimes only the proverb or moral teaching is 
given, the story itself being known from Aesop or from In- 
dian fables. At other times only the title of the story is men- 
tioned: “Said R. Ammi: ‘Come and see how great are the men 
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of faith. From what is this derived? — from the incident of the 
weasel and the well. If it is so with one who trusts a weasel 
and a well, how much more so with one who trusts in God’” 
(Taan. 8a and Rashi ibid.). Yet other stories which were widely 
known among all peoples have no known earlier source than 
the aggadah. Although these are recorded as incidents in the 
lives of the sages, they have a folk origin (pdRxk 7 - the story 
about R. Simeon b. Yohai - this tale of the wise farmer’s daugh- 
ter has spread among the Germanic, Slavic, and Romanian 
peoples). “The Jews may well be described as the great dis- 
seminators of folklore. Many a legend that originated in Egypt 
or Babylonia was appropriated by the European peoples, and 
many a European fairy tale found its way to Asia through the 
medium of the Jews, who on their long wanderings from the 
East to the West, and back from the West to the East, brought 
the products of Oriental fancies to the occidental nations, and 
the creations of occidental imagination to the Oriental peo- 
ples” (Ginzberg, Legends Jews, 5 (1925), vii). 


The Discourse 

From the earliest times the public reading from the Torah and 
the prophetic books occupied a prominent place in the syn- 
agogue service (BK 82a; TJ, Meg. 1:1, 70b). “They read in the 
book, in the Law of God, distinctly; and they gave the sense 
and caused them to understand the reading” (Neh. 8:8). At the 
conclusion of the reading, an exposition adapted to the level of 
the listeners would be delivered. This exposition contained the 
seeds of the derashah or discourse, which may be regarded as 
a continuation of the activities of the prophets “who reproved 
in the gates” (Isa. 29:21; Amos 5:10). The ordinance requiring 
the appropriate exposition to be delivered before the festivals 
was regarded as of the greatest antiquity, the sages asserting: 
“Moses ordained that Israel should enquire and expound con- 
cerning the Festivals” (Sif. Num. 66). Philo mentions the dis- 
course many times (De Somniis 2:127; Apologia 7:12). On the 
Sabbath that Paul came to Antioch, after the Torah and haf- 
tarah reading, the congregants turned to him and asked him 
whether he wished to preach (Acts 13:14-15). Gamaliel, Joshua, 
Eleazar b. Azariah, and Akiva delivered discourses in Rome 
(Ex. R. 30:9). There is also an account of Akiva’s address in the 
town of Ginzak in Media (Gen. R. 33:5). These discourses were 
delivered to the common people, in some instances gentiles 
being present in the audience. “At the time the elder sits and 
discourses, many strangers become proselytes” (Song R. 4:2). 
The “words of admonition” spoken on fast days were none 
other than a derashah (Taan. 2:1; Tosef., Taan. 1:8). Addresses 
were also delivered on the occasion of family joys and sorrows 
(Ket. 8b). People flocked to these addresses (Sot. 40a), and en- 
joyed listening to them. It was accurately said: ““The delights of 
the sons of man’ - these are the aggadot, which are Scripture’s 
delight” (Eccl. R. 2:8). The aggadah eventually became the core 
of the discourse, the preacher utilizing the occasion to point 
to the virtues and faults of his audience, to voice their feelings 
and aspirations, to scrutinize the events of the time, and to 
judge their deeds and those of their enemies. Whatever he had 
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to say would be linked to the portion of Scripture they had just 
heard. At times it is difficult to determine whether the biblical 
exegesis is the source of the aggadic idea or whether the idea 
was read into the Scriptural passage. This, however, is imma- 
terial. The spirit of the Bible pulsates in these derashot. Only 
individuals permeated with this spirit, in whom the words of 
the Bible had become alive, could relate their thoughts and 
feelings so closely to the text as to emerge with an exegesis and 
aggadic idea which seem, at times, to have arisen simultane- 
ously. This total involvement with Scripture also explains why, 
despite the wide differences in the form, style and content of 
aggadic literature, and the vast distances in time and often in 
space which it spanned, no radical differences in its essential 
nature are perceivable. 

In addition to its role in the public address, aggadah was 
studied and taught in the academies. Periods of instruction 
and study would be enlivened by aggadic interludes. When 
R. Zeira, on one occasion, was not up to delivering a halakhic 
discourse, he was besought, “Let the Master deliver an aggadic 
exposition,’ the latter requiring less exertion (Taan. 7a). The 
exegesis of some word in the course of a halakhic investigation 
would often lead to an aggadic discourse (BB 78b). The word- 
ing of a halakhah would sometimes recall a popular maxim 
(BK 92b). Obviously the aggadic expositions of the sages in the 
academies were subsequently made use of by popular preach- 
ers, just as those of the public sermons found their way back 
to the academies. The aggadah is a fusion of both. 


Aggadic Methods 

The freedom of interpretation allowed to the aggadah is given 
expression in the 32 hermeneutical principles included in the 
*Baraita of the Thirty-two Rules attributed to Eliezer b. Yose 
the Galilean (appearing in the printed editions of the Babylo- 
nian Talmud after the tractate Berakhot and in Mishnat Rabbi 
Eliezer (ed. by H.G. Enelow (1933), 10 ff.)), but probably post- 
talmudic in its present formulation. Some of these principles 
are the same as those used in halakhic exposition, such as the 
seven principles of Hillel and the thirteen of R. Ishmael. Oth- 
ers are either exclusively or generally intended for the aggadah. 
Not invented by the sages, they closely resemble the exegetical 
methods used by the Greek orators and the grammarians of 
the ancient world (see: Lieberman, Hellenism). The talmudic 
sages employed these principles in finding scriptural allusions 
to and support for their ideas and in holding the attention and 
interest of their audiences. To personify the relationship be- 
tween God and the people of Israel, the talmudic sages like 
the interpreters of Homer, from Anaxagoras onward, and like 
Philo of Alexandria, used parables as allegories. The aggadah 
knows of no conflict between literal and figurative explana- 
tions. The verb “pashat” is used both in reference to the plain 
or literal meaning (peshat) and to interpretations which are 
obviously homiletic (derash). Only toward the end of the 
amoraic period does the rule appear: “A verse cannot depart 
from its plain meaning” (Shab. 63a; Yev. 11b; cf. Bacher, Exege- 
tische Terminologie der Juedischen Traditions literatur, 2 (1905), 
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170-3; R. Loewe in: Papers of the Institute of Jewish Studies, 
London (1964), 140-85) and a distinction was thus established 
between the two. (See also *Midrash.) 


The Structure and Style of the Discourse 

The derashot or discourses of the tannaim and amoraim have 
rarely come down in their original form. Ideas that were once 
coherent are now separated and scattered. In the extant Tal- 
muds they are fragmented, joined with other elements, and 
removed from their original order. To the words of the early 
expositors the remarks of the later sages on the same topic 
have been added. Most evidence on the arrangement of the 
addresses dates back to amoraic times. The Talmud states 
that R. Meir would devote one third of his discourse to hala- 
khah, one third to aggadah, and the rest to parables (Sanh. 
38b). Since the discourses were based primarily on the weekly 
Torah and haftarah readings, some preachers would link ele- 
ments from both. Indeed, the linking together of verses from 
all three divisions of the Bible and the exposition of Torah 
verses through verses in the other books was an integral part 
of the discourse. The Midrash relates that “R. Eliezer and R. 
Joshua ... sat and occupied themselves with Torah ... and they 
linked (the correct reading is horzin) words of the Torah to 
the Prophets, and of the Prophets to the Hagiographa ...” (Ty, 
Hag. 2:1, 77b; cf. Lev. R. 16:4). 

A striking feature of most extant Midrashim is the proem 
or introduction (petihah). A verse from a remote source, usu- 
ally the Hagiographa or the later Prophets, is adduced. ‘This 
verse is then interpreted and eventually associated with the 
section to be expounded, at which point the preacher con- 
cludes by repeating the original verse. In some aggadic Mi- 
drashim, a series of proems (petihot) serve as introductions 
to the systematic exposition of an entire portion of the Torah. 
Although it seems that each petihah served as the introduction 
to a specific sermon, some were, very likely, complete sermons 
in themselves (Heinemann, in: Fourth World Congress of Jew- 
ish Studies, 1968). Vestiges of such sermons as delivered by the 
tannaim have been preserved. The petihah, though primarily 
an expository instrument, also served the purpose of empha- 
sizing the unity of the Bible. 

It was customary to conclude aggadic discourses with 
words of comfort. The sages took note that “all the prophets 
began with words of reproof and ended with words of com- 
fort” (PdRK ed. Mandelbaum, 238). Sometimes the conclusion 
of the discourse flowed naturally from the content of the dis- 
course; sometimes it was a deliberate addition. There are many 
stylistic resemblances between the derashah and the stoic and 
cynic diatribe, both being rich in dramatic description, an- 
ecdote, and antithesis. In these discourses, dialogues are cre- 
ated within the context of biblical events, e.g., “The Egyptians 
said, ‘Let us flee from the face of Israel’ The wicked and fool- 
ish among them said: ‘Shall we flee from before the afflicted 
and degraded people? Shall we flee from before Israel?’ The 
wise among them replied: “Let us indeed flee from the face of 
Israel’” (Mekh., Be-Shalah, 8). 
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The aggadic expositors focused their attention upon top- 
ics of everyday life, not hesitating to color their remarks with 
popular maxims, some translated from Greek to Aramaic 
while others were retained in the original. Aggadic homilies, 
often faithful reflections of actual customs and institutions of 
the Roman Empire, are rich in analogy: “This may be com- 
pared to aking ...” “To a prince ...” and the like. 

Two styles may be discerned in the aggadah, one simple 
and the other ornate. In the first, the folklore basis is clearly 
evident. There is no striving after refinement; no embellish- 
ment is added and the language itself is sharp, and even coarse. 
In the second, the refined and the pleasant, the arresting and 
the attractive, are consciously sought after. In most aggadic 
works both styles are indiscriminately represented. Points of 
contact between the heikhalot literature and rabbinic sources 
may occasionally be detected in the Talmuds and Midrashim 
(see: G. Scholem, Jewish Gnosticism, Merkabah Mysticism and 
Talmudic Tradition (1962), 23-27), as well as rudiments of po- 
etry (Mirsky in: yMHSI, 7 (1958), 1-129). The tannaitic homi- 
lies may be seen as representing the first stirring of the *piyyut 
style, the later amoraim refining and polishing until the piyyut 
form was finally assumed (see: Mirsky, ibid., passim). 


Historical Aggadah 

This category consists of additions and supplements to the 
Bible narrative and ancient aggadot preserved among the 
people, some dating back to Bible times themselves. Incidents 
and deeds only hinted at in Scripture serve as the kernels of 
dramatic accounts. Minor biblical figures become leading he- 
roes. Biblical heroes become prototypes, for instance Abra- 
ham is the archetype of all proselytizers, Esau the fashioner 
of violence and deceit. In aggadic history, the limitations of 
space and time are transcended and anachronisms abound. 
Shem and Eber, for example, founded academies (battei mi- 
drash) where Jacob studied Torah (Gen. R. 63:9). Biblical he- 
roes and their deeds are freed from the restraining bonds of 
time, the aggadic authors striving to discover in them mean- 
ing for their own and for their subsequent generations. The 
verse: “The voice is the voice of Jacob but the hands are the 
hands of Esau” is seen as the contrast not only between Jacob 
and Esau but also between their descendants, Israel and Rome, 
for “the deeds of the fathers are a sign to the children” In the 
aggadah can be found side by side a tendency to clear national 
heroes of all guilt, to exalt and glorify the nation and its past, 
and harsh criticism of even the patriarchs and the prophets. 
What is more, these two attitudes do not necessarily repre- 
sent opposing views of different sages, but may even appear 
in the dicta of the same rabbi. Yet there is no contradiction or 
lack of consistency. For when they spoke of the past, their eyes 
were fixed on the present. Just as they desired to comfort and 
encourage by their words of praise, so were their critical ob- 
servations intended to reprove and chastise. Yet their attitude 
to the present did not always determine their outlook on the 
past (see: Urbach, in: Molad (1961), 368-74). Aggadic litera- 
ture even preserved stories and legends which were “foreign 
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growths in the vineyards of Israel.” Some of these had trav- 
eled far before reaching the Jewish people; others were the 
creations of propagandizing sects and parties now extinct. 
Later generations, while still maintaining their fierce hatred 
of the sects, accepted vestiges of their doctrines without being 
aware of their origins. Parallels in the apocryphal literature, 
in Philo and Josephus, and in the early Church Fathers attest 
to the antiquity of aggadot of this type. In the course of time 
the historical aggadah was expanded. To the portrayal of the 
history of Israel in the distant past, was added a description 
of the sufferings and disasters and the gratifications and con- 
solations of the present. Alongside the stories of Bible heroes, 
biographical details of the tannaim and amoraim, their deeds, 
virtues, conduct, and manners, were introduced. With the ob- 
vious pleasure taken by the aggadists in the actual telling of a 
story, it must not be forgotten that their principal motive was 
not to create works of art, but to aid man, to instruct him “to 
know how to fear God and walk in His ways.” 


Doctrines 

Systematic philosophies or theological doctrines are not to 
be found in the aggadah (see: Kadushin, The Rabbinic Mind, 
280-81). Nevertheless, numerous attempts are made to provide 
well considered, if fragmentary, answers to questions concern- 
ing God, His attributes, the secret of Divine Providence, His 
rule over man and creation, the nature of idolatry, the source, 
character, and purpose of human existence, the relationship 
of man to God and to the world, the problem of the righteous 
and the wicked, reward and punishment, the position of the 
Jews among the gentile nations, the mission of the Jews, the 
Messianic era, and the world-to-come. It is true that the eso- 
teric doctrine of “what is above and below; what came before 
and will come afterward” only concerned the elect, who were 
bold enough to enter the world of mysticism and to occupy 
themselves with the “Creation” and “Chariot” chapters of the 
Bible (Gen. 1 and Ezek. 1), but many esoteric teachings be- 
came part and parcel of the aggadah. The older works of the 
aggadah are also the most ancient sources of Jewish mysticism 
(Urbach, in: Studies in Mysticism and Religion Presented to G. 
Scholem (1967), Heb. sect. 1-28). 

On all other topics most of the fannaim and amoraim ex- 
pressed their views freely. There is hardly a generation which 
did not submit contradictory solutions to the problems men- 
tioned above. To mention a few examples: Bet Shammai and 
Bet Hillel differed on whether the heavens or the earth were 
created first. Four generations later, R. Simeon delivered his 
opinion: both were created simultaneously, like a pot and its 
lid (Gen. R. 1:15). The amora, Resh Lakish, differs and offers 
a compromise: “When they were created, He created heaven 
first and afterward the earth; when He stretched them forth, 
He stretched forth the earth first and afterward the heaven” 
(Hag. 12a). 

Again, in respect to proselytes, the Talmud contrasts 
Shammai’s impatience with them to the well known patience 
of Hillel (Shab. 31a). These opposing attitudes are ascribed to 
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amoraim as well. R. Eleazar, in the third century, declared: 
“God dispersed the Jews among the nations only that prose- 
lytes should join them” (Pes. 87b). R. Helbo, a generation later, 
made the biting remark: “Proselytes are as hard for Israel to 
endure as a scab (sappahat), as it is written (Isa. 14:1): ‘And the 
stranger shall join himself with them, and they shall cleave 
(nispah) to the house of Jacob” (Yev. 47b). 

The verse, “This book of the law shall not depart out of 
thy mouth all the days of thy life” (Josh. 1:8) was interpreted 
by R. Ishmael to mean “Make them follow the way of the 
world” i.e., engage in normal occupations. Simeon b. Yohai 
objected: “Is it possible that man should plow in the proper 
season, sow in the proper season, reap in the harvest sea- 
son? What will happen to the Torah? But when Israel obeys 
the will of the All-Present, its chores are performed by oth- 
ers.’ On this, the amora Abbaye commented: “Many followed 
the advice of Ishmael and it worked well, of Simeon b. Yohai 
and failed” Abbaye’s colleague, Rava, forbade the sages 
to gather at the academy during the harvest seasons (Ber. 
35b). 

R. Eliezer and R. Joshua disagreed as to whether the re- 
demption of Israel is conditional upon its repentance, the 
controversy reappearing in a different version several gen- 
erations later, between Rav and Samuel. “Rav said: ‘All pre- 
destined dates have passed. Everything now depends on re- 
pentance and good deeds? Samuel said: ‘It is sufficient for the 
mourner to keep his period of mourning’” (i.e., they will be 
redeemed even without repentance; Sanh. 97b). Special em- 
phasis was given to those derashot dealing with the Messiah, 
the world to come, resurrection, the redemption of Israel 
and of the world. Here too, controversies abound, some sages 
adopting the apocalyptic trend and others a more realistic ap- 
proach. All, however, share a common conviction — the even- 
tual triumph of the Jewish people over all their sufferings, and 
the ultimate victory of Judaism over all the world’s evils and 
abominations. All that has been said in this regard revolves 
around two poles: the nation and its land, on the one hand, 
and the universal, the perfection of the world on the other. It 
would be surprising if aggadic literature, which grew over a 
period of over 1,000 years in lands of different religions and 
cultures, did not bear the imprint of time and place. Foreign 
languages (Greek in Erez Israel, Persian in Babylonia) en- 
riched the Hebrew and Aramaic vocabularies; elements of 
Platonic, Stoic, and Pythagorean philosophies, and concepts 
which had gained currency in the prevalent Hellenistic cul- 
ture infiltrated into the aggadah. Political and religious events 
also influenced trends of beliefs and doctrines in certain areas 
of the aggadah. On certain issues of religious thought, there 
were many-sided polemics which persisted for many genera- 
tions. The later sages revived the discussions of the problems 
from the changed perspective of their own times (Urbach, in: 
Y. Kaufmann Jubilee Volume (1960), Heb. sect., 122-48) with 
even greater vigor and boldness. The editors of the aggadah 
collected the various views pro and con, and left them side 
by side, since in their opinion all were “the words of the liv- 
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ing God.” The ethical doctrines in the aggadah, the teaching 
and preaching of virtuous conduct to the public, clearly re- 
flect not only the views and opinions of the sages who strove 
for human betterment, but also the political, social, and cul- 
tural environment of the generations to whom they addressed 
themselves. They brought all classes, without prejudice, under 
critical review. Even the sages themselves were not spared. The 
spiritual trends and the various sects, whether they remained 
within the Jewish fold or abandoned it, left their impress on 
the aggadah. Stories, interpretations of verses, and many dicta 
are eminently polemics against Sadducean, Gnostic, Christian, 
and especially Judeo-Christian sects. The aggadic sages rebut 
the charges of emperors, various heretics, and even philoso- 
phers against the Torah - and then go over to the attack. 

Whatever the Jewish people, including its sages, scribes, 
teachers, and preachers, thought or felt during a period of 
more than 1,000 years is reflected in the aggadah. Later gen- 
erations found in this great treasury the expression of their 
own deepest feelings. On the one hand they derived support 
and proofs for their views and concepts, and on the other, 
they were able, when necessary, to declare that the aggadic 
view contrary to their own was not binding, or that it con- 
stituted a foreign addition. The attitudes of scholars and rab- 
bis toward the aggadah - its literary or free interpretation, 
its evaluation as binding doctrine or as imaginative, liter- 
ary creation - differed widely at various periods in history. 
Even after the aggadah had ceased to grow and other modes 
of creative expression had replaced it (i-e., piyyut, philoso- 
phy, Kabbalah), it remained a perennial source of inspiration 
and insight. 


The Aggadists 

Although most of the masters of the aggadah excelled in hala- 
khah as well, there were sages, tannaim, and amoraim, who 
specialized in aggadah. Although it was said of Akiva that he 
“composed halakhic and aggadic interpretations” (Ty, Shek. 
5:1, 48c), the Talmud ascribes to one of his contemporaries, 
Eleazar b. Azariah, a negative evaluation of his expertise in 
aggadah: “Akiva, what have you to do with the aggadah? Cease 
your talk, and turn to the laws of Nega’im and Oholot” (Hag. 
14a). R. Tarfon is reported to have said of R. Ishmael: “He is 
a great scholar and expert in homiletic exposition” (MK 28b). 
R. Johanan stated in the name of R. Eleazar b. R. Simeon, 
“Wherever you find the words of R. Eleazar b. R. Yose the 
Galilean, shape your ear like a funnel” (Hul. 89a). Among the 
Palestinian amoraim were many masters of the aggadah; R. 
Jonathan, R. Samuel b. Nahman, R. Isaac Nappaha, R. Levi, R. 
Abba b. Kahana, R. Berechiah, and R. Tanhuma are especially 
famous as aggadists. Some of them apparently, are referred to 
by the collective name, rabbanan de-aggadeta (“the rabbis of 
the aggadah,” Ty, Ma’as. 1:2, 48d; TJ, Yev. 4:2, 5c). They were 
not immune to criticism, however. It is told of R. Ze’ira that 
he used to rebuke the aggadic expositors, calling them “magi- 
cian scribes” and characterizing their interpretations as turn- 
ing over and over and conveying nothing (Ty, Maas. 3:9, 51a). 
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R. Johanan’s thrust, “There is a tradition transmitted by my 
fathers not to teach aggadah to a Babylonian or a southerner 
since they are uncouth and not learned in Torah” (1, Pes. 5:3, 
32a; Pes. 62b), is no more than a rejoinder to remarks such as 


those expressed by R. Ze’ira. 
[Encyclopaedia Hebraica] 


Women in Aggadah 

The many aggadic images of females and the feminine offer 
a complex, nuanced portrait of women. Through midrashic 
expansions of biblical narratives and rounding out of biblical 
characters, biblical women are given a voice, albeit a voice fil- 
tered through the minds of men. In aggadah, one hears Sarah 
protesting her imprisonment in the house of Pharaoh (Gen. 
Rab. 41:2), Leah praying that her last child will be a daughter 
(b. Ber. 60a), and Rachel describing how she assisted her father 
in his deception of Jacob in order to protect her sister from 
embarrassment (Lam. Rab. Proem 24). Biblical women, like 
their male counterparts, are constructed in aggadah as para- 
digms and models for all Jews; thus Tamar’s willingness to be 
burnt unless Judah identified his seal, staff and cord serves to 
teach that “it is better that a person throw himself into a fiery 
furnace than shame his fellow in public” (b. Ber. 43b). The 
range of aggadah illustrates that there is no monolithic rab- 
binic view of women; classical aggadah includes both acco- 
lades and sharp critiques. While the women of the generation 
of the Exodus are praised for their faith and devotion (Midrash 
Tanhuma Pinhas 7), Eve is blamed for “corrupting Adam” 
and “extinguishing his soul” (Gen. Rab. 17:8). Just as there 
are aggadot that praise the good qualities of the matriarchs, 
so too there are aggadot that highlight their shortcomings. In 
many aggadot that describe some aspect of the relationship 
between God and the people Israel, Israel is portrayed in the 
feminine. When God is compared in parables to a “flesh and 
blood king,’ Israel may be portrayed as the king’s consort or 
his daughter. These parables are used to describe the divine- 
human relationship as one marked by love, anger, betrayal 
and reunion. The use of the feminine to symbolize Israel is 
inconsistent; parables are equally likely to characterize Israel 
as God's son. It would be incorrect to read the emotional tur- 
moil of the king-parables as an indication of rabbinic dislike of 
women or as a critique on family life among the ancient rabbis. 
Instead, these aggadot demonstrate the rabbis’ willingness to 
identify, as part of collective Israel, with the feminine. Scholars 
who have attempted to compare or contrast attitudes toward 
women in halakhah and aggadah have drawn no clear-cut 
conclusions. At times, aggadic traditions attempt to explain 
or justify women’s legal status and obligations. Some discus- 
sions of the three commandments especially associated with 
women (separation of dough, separation during menstruation, 
and lighting the Sabbath lights) describe these responsibili- 
ties as punishment or atonement for the shortcomings of Eve 
(Gen. Rab. 17:8). In other cases, aggadah may serve to soften 
or critique a law that touches on the lives of women, as in the 


case of divorce (Gittin 35a). 
[Dvora E. Weisberg (24 ed.)] 
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WOMEN’S OTHERNESS. Although aggadic views about 
women vary, they are generally based on the conviction of 
women’ essential alterity from men. “Women are a separate 
people” (Shabbat 62a) asserts the predominant supposition 
that the physical characteristics, innate capacities, and social 
functions of females are inherently dissimilar and generally 
less valued than those of males. Niddah 31b points out that 
males are welcomed at birth because of their physical potential 
for generativity and because they enter the covenant through 
circumcision. Females, on the other hand, are not a cause for 
celebration; they are empty wombs requiring male insemina- 
tion, their birth delays their parents’ resumption of sexual re- 
lations by an additional week, and their menstruation requires 
them to be separated from their husbands for almost half of 
each month. Woman's otherness is said to originate in the sec- 
ondary nature of her creation. The final segment of Niddah 
31b suggests that the preferred position for sexual intercourse 
is that in which the man, on top, looks towards his origins in 
the earth (i.e., to the cosmic substance from which God cre- 
ated him) while the woman, facing upward, looks toward the 
man from whose body she was created. The assumption that 
the initial human creation was a solitary male from whose 
body a woman was subsequently built is the view that most 
commonly appears in the rabbinic aggadah (e.g., Ketubbot 
8a; Gen. Rab. 18:2). Several extended aggadic narratives cata- 
log and justify a series of female disabilities as consequences 
of the lesser nature of female creation and the first woman's 
subsequent deleterious moral choices (Gen. Rab. 17:8; ARN B 
9; Eruvin 100b). Aggadic passages reflect anxiety regarding 
women’s sexual unreliability; unaccompanied women in the 
public sphere are suspect and may be divorced (Ketubbot 7:6; 
Gittin 90b); women gathering in groups are connected with 
witchcraft (Pesahim 8:7; Avot 2:7; Pesahim 110<, 1114). Hav- 
ing to wear a veil outside of the domestic sphere (Sotah 3:8) 
is seen as a female burden connected with guilt and shame 
(Gen. Rab. 17:8; Eruvin 100b); ARN B 9 comments: “In the 
same way Eve disgraced herself and caused her daughters to 
cover their heads.” A woman who remains veiled even within 
the home is truly pious and will be rewarded (Yoma 47a). For- 
eign women, like Hagar (Gen. 16-21) and Cozbi (Num. 25), 
are usually understood to exemplify unrestrained sexuality 
and ill will towards Israel and are represented with particular 
hostility in aggadic sources (Gen. Rab. 53:13-14; Meilah 17b; 
b. Sanhedrin 82a; Num. Rab. 21:3). Rahab, the noble harlot of 
Joshua 2 and 5:25, and Ruth, the Moabite ancestress of King 
David, are among the few women from outside the Israelite 
community who are praised, essentially because each is un- 
derstood to have joined herself to the community of Israel 
through faith and marriage (Zevahim 116a-b; Megillah 14b; 
Sifre Num. 78; Ruth Rab. 2:1). 


[Judith R. Baskin (2"4 ed.)] 


The Aggadah in Modern Scholarship 
Leopold *Zunz’s classic work, Die Gottesdienstlichen Vortraege 
der Juden (1832), marks the beginning of modern research 
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in the field of aggadah. Ever since then, scholars, prominent 
among them Nachman *Krochmal, S. *Rapoport, S. *Buber, 
A.H. *Weiss, A. *Epstein M. *Friedmann, J. *Theodor, W. 
*Bacher, H. *Albeck, and I. *Heinemann, have concentrated 
on three tasks: (1) to publish critical and corrected editions 
and also such material as was still in manuscript, (2) to com- 
pile the aggadic treasury in some systematic form; and (3) to 
examine the contents, ideas, and methods of the midrashim 
and thus to determine the dates of the various works. An es- 
pecially significant and original contribution was made by 
Bacher, who gathered and arranged in chronological order, 
the aggadic material of all the tannaim and amoraim, thus 
making the aggadic creation of each sage accessible, and en- 
abling us to assess his particular approach and “world of ideas.” 
Bacher’s works: Die Agadah der Tannaiten (1878) and Die 
Agadah der Palaestinensischen Amoraeer (1892-99) were pub- 
lished in German and translated into Hebrew. Louis *Ginz- 
berg, in his Legends of the Jews (1909-38), arranged the aggadot 
around a chronology of biblical personalities and events. 
His collection is extraordinarily rich and broad in scope, 
and his notes and explanations are a gold mine of informa- 
tion on the history of the aggadah, especially in its relation to 
the Apocrypha and Patristic Literature. The Sefer ha-Aggadah 
of *Bialik and *Rawnitzki is a popular work which has achieved 
a very wide circulation. It includes most of the important 
branches of the aggadah, (in Hebrew translation, where 
the sources are in Aramaic). The first section is arranged in 
chronological order, the second, according to topics. The 
compilers found it necessary to graft versions to one another, 
and also to omit material offensive to the modern reader. 
A subject index is appended to the work. First published 
in 1910, the Sefer ha-Aggadah has gone through eighteen 
impressions, including an enlarged edition published in 
1936. 


[Encyclopaedia Hebraica] 


Later Studies 

Since the 1970s, when literary theory emerged as a burgeoning 
field of interest, intersecting with other areas of inquiry, stud- 
ies in aggadah have been marked by an increasing awareness 
of its literary features. Scholars, primarily in North America, 
but also in Israel, have come to pay less attention to the his- 
torical veracity of aggadic texts, and to focus their attention 
more on the “literariness” of classical rabbinic texts. Underly- 
ing this new trend in the study of aggadah is the notion that 
rabbinic stories not only reflect beliefs, values, and customs, 
but also possess the earmarks of literature and should thus be 
examined in light literary motifs, themes, and structure. Many 
contemporary scholars are thus no longer interested, for ex- 
ample, in how a story about a certain rabbi may be utilized in 
constructing his historical biography. Instead, rabbinic narra- 
tives are analyzed in terms of their literary quality. At the same 
time, however, they are regarded as artifacts that function as 
conveyors and mediators of rabbinic culture. The historical 
import of narratives is therefore undiminished to the extent 
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that they yield insight into the milieu of those who recorded, 
transmitted and lived by them. 

The following is a précis of some of the many works that 
have affected contemporary studies of aggadah. 

Neusner’s The Development of a Legend has proven to be 
a turning point in the field of rabbinics. Here he methodically 
demonstrates how stories depicting the life of Rabbi Johanan 
Ben Zakkai evolved into what is considered the “normative 
tradition,’ and how they tell us more about those who pro- 
duced the narratives or deemed them authoritative than about 
the actual personage. Rather than viewing the corpus of rab- 
binic literature as monolithic, Neusner’s source and form-criti- 
cal analyses highlighted the importance of the diachronic, as 
well as structural aspects of rabbinic texts. More fundamen- 
tally, his work called attention to the need to explore basic as- 
sumptions about the nature of rabbinic literature. Neusner’s 
underlying assumptions, shared by his compatriots in biblical 
studies - Hebrew Scriptures and New Testament - provided 
the basis for much future study in rabbinics. 

Advancements in literary studies and theory attracted 
such scholars as Boyarin and Stern, whose work exemplify 
the interdisciplinary approach to aggadah and Midrash that 
broadly speaking characterizes the general trend in North 
American research into rabbinics today. Boyarin’s Intertextu- 
ality and the Reading of Midrash, dealing primarily and ex- 
plicitly with Midrash through a postmodern critical lens, is a 
significant contribution to the field of academic rabbinic re- 
search. Here Boyarin discusses rabbinic interpretation as dis- 
course that is historically and ideologically situated. Through 
a study of the Mekhilta and its use of quotations, he illustrates 
how rabbinic interpretation is both the continuation and dis- 
ruption of tradition. Although the work does not deal with 
aggadah per se, it provides a methodological framework for 
analyzing rabbinic narratives, and as such it has been regarded 
by many scholars as groundbreaking. Stern's Parables in Mi- 
drash is an in-depth analysis of the function of the mashal 
(parable) in rabbinic literature that explores its compositional 
and exegetical techniques, its rhetoric and role in midrashic 
discourse. Stern draws the conclusion that parables about 
kings constitute the preeminent form of narrative in rabbinic 
texts. Although he emphasizes the mashal, Stern also exam- 
ines other literary forms such as the petihta (the proem of 
the homiletic Midrash), and the maaseh (reportage). Stern's 
later work, Midrash and Theory, investigates rabbinic texts 
theoretically and deals squarely with the impact of literary 
criticism on rabbinic exegesis. Kugel’s In Potiphar’s House ex- 
amines a series of stories that elaborate on the Joseph narra- 
tive in Genesis. Here he traces the development of aggadah 
vis-a-vis traditions found in sources as diverse as early Chris- 
tian writing, piyyut, and the Qur'an, in light of the manner by 
which exegetical motifs are created and evolve. In addition to 
examining the historical development of rabbinic narratives, 
in the final chapter of his book, “Nine Theses,” he reflects on 
several aspects of Midrash and aggadah, and formulates gen- 
eral conclusions about the workings of early biblical exegesis. 
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Kugel’s The Bible as it Was, an expansive collection of bibli- 
cal interpretation, also contributes significantly to the study 
of rabbinic narratives in so far as it offers erudite commen- 
tary on the ancient interpretive traditions, and elucidates how 
they in turn gave rise to crucial transformations in the mean- 
ing of a biblical story. 

Talmudic scholars, such as Kalmin and Rubenstein, have 
focused on the study of aggadah in the Talmud. In The Sage 
in Jewish Society of Late Antiquity, Kalmin compares stories 
produced more or less at the same time but in different loca- 
tions. By doing so, he demonstrates how the differences be- 
tween Babylonian and Palestinian rabbinic social structures 
help explain distinctions between depictions of biblical he- 
roes in aggadic texts. In the same vein of attempting to read 
narratives for their cultural significance, in Talmudic Stories: 
Narrative Art, Composition and Culture, Rubenstein closely 
examines six talmudic stories with an eye toward both liter- 
ary aspects and cultural contexts. 

Israeli scholarship has also contributed to the study of 
aggadah from a literary and interdisciplinary perspective. 
First and foremost, the comprehensive works of Isaac Heine- 
mann (Darkhei Ha-Aggadah) and Jonah Fraenkel (Darkhei 
Ha-Aggadah ve-Ha-Midrash and Midrash ve-Aggadah) have 
shaped the ways in which generations of Israeli scholars and 
students have approached and understood the aggadic litera- 
ture (see below). Dov Noy, whose folkloristic approach in gen- 
eral, and his listing of rabbinic folkloric motifs, Motif Index of 
Talmudic-Midrashic Literature, in particular, signaled a seri- 
ous shift in the study of aggadah. These scholars in turn paved 
the way for a new generation of scholars whose are deeply en- 
gaged in aggadic studies. Noteworthy Israeli contributors to 
literary analysis of aggadah include Ofra Meir, who examines 
the relationship between rabbinic biblical exegesis and narra- 
tive from a literary perspective, Avigdor Shinan, who engages 
the nexus between aggadah and targum, Galit Hasan-Rokem, 
who approaches the study of rabbinic folktales from a cultural 
poetics perspective, and Joshua Levinson, who examines rab- 
binic narrative expansion and reformulation of biblical stories 
in the light of contemporary critical literary theory. 


[Carol Bakhos (2"4 ed.)] 


The tendency toward interdisciplinary methodology and 
theoretical generalization described above has for the past two 
decades been accompanied by a parallel and probably related 
tendency toward the erosion of accepted and authoritative 
cultural canons in both literary and religious studies. While 
primarily characteristic of North American scholarship, these 
trends have also had their followers in Israel (see above). Nev- 
ertheless, it would be fair to say that in many Israeli circles the 
classical literature of the aggadah has largely retained its ca- 
nonical status as well as much of its cultural and (for some) its 
religious authority. As a result, the fundamental assumption 
underlying much study and research into the aggadic litera- 
ture in Israel (and similar Hebrew language research outside 
of Israel) is that the study of aggadic texts in their original 
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languages (Hebrew and Aramaic) and the detailed explica- 
tion of the form and content of these texts are fully justified 
for their own sake, and are of interest to a wide audience of 
professional and non-professional students. This assumption 
has shaped much of the direction and focus of recent Israeli 
studies of the aggadah. 

By the early 1970s Israeli scholarship had already pro- 
duced a number of seminal works in the field of aggadah. First 
of all, Zunz’s Gottesdienstlichen Vortraege had been translated 
into Hebrew, and richly annotated and updated by Hanoch 
Albeck (1946) thus placing a fairly comprehensive, reliable 
and accessible introduction to aggadic literature in the hand 
of every student. Second, Isaac Heineman published in 1950 
(second edition 1954) his revolutionary typology of the rab- 
binic aggadah, Darkhei ha-Aggadah, which provided a de- 
tailed description of the methods of rabbinic aggadic under 
two general headings: “creative historiography” and “creative 
philology”. The significance of this work lay in focusing the 
reader’s attention for the first time on the ways in which the 
rabbis actually interpreted biblical texts and narratives, thus 
largely replacing the age-old polemical and apologetic discus- 
sions of how the rabbis “should have” interpreted the scripture. 
Thirdly, Ephraim Urbach published in 1969 his monumental 
work, Hazal (translated: The Sages: Their Concepts and Be- 
liefs, 1987), which restated the entire theological, ethical, and 
eschatological content of the world of the aggadah in a mod- 
ern format easily accessible to student and scholar alike. By 
1970 the student of aggadah also possessed, in addition to the 
classic critical edition of Genesis Rabbah, begun by Theodor 
and finished by Albeck, critical editions of Levitcus Rabbah 
(M. Margulies) and Pesikta de-Rav Kahana (B. Mandelbaum), 
comprising, together with aggadah in the Talmudim, the ba- 
sic corpus of the classical amoraic aggadic literature. Viewing 
aggadic literature as an integral part of talmudic rabbinic lit- 
erature as a whole, the work of J.N. Epstein, H. Albeck, and 
S. Lieberman was seen to have laid firm foundations for the 
historical and philological analysis of the textual traditions in 
which the literature of the aggadah was preserved. 

Without a doubt, the most important Israeli figure in the 
study of aggadah for most of the last three decades has been 
Jonah Fraenkel. One cannot overestimate the profound and 
pervasive impact of Fraenkel’s work, both as a scholar and as 
a teacher. His influence is in some ways even stronger today, 
despite the fact that many of his former students have moved 
in new and different directions. This is due to the publica- 
tion of his two comprehensive and synthetic works, Darkhei 
ha-Aggadah ve-ha-Midrash (1996) and Midrash ve-Aggadah 
(1996), which have appealed to a wide audience, and are not 
limited to a small circle of professional scholars. Similarly the 
recent publication of Sippur ha-Aggadah - Ahdut shel Tokhen 
ve-Zurah (2001) has made many of his classic studies, along 
with a number of new articles, easily accessible to the gen- 
eral public. Aside from popularizing the fruits of modern re- 
search into the aggadah, Fraenkel’s own contribution lies in 
two areas. First of all, building upon the work of Isaac Heine- 
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mann, Fraenkel further developed and elaborated the typol- 
ogy of the aggadah viewed from the perspective of the isolated 
act of rabbinic scriptural interpretation. More importantly, 
however, Fraenkel described and analyzed the macro-forms 
in which these interpretations are imbedded: the expanded 
biblical narrative, narratives relating to the talmudic sages 
themselves, the parable, the aggadic memra (amoraic state- 
ment), etc. Moreover, he shows the articulation and explica- 
tion of these forms, understood in the light of modern liter- 
ary theory, to be essential to the appreciation of the ideational 
content of the aggadah itself, thus continuing the work of his 
teacher, Ephraim Urbach. In one respect, however, Fraen- 
kel made a clear break with Urbach’s methodolology, a point 
which he has repeatedly emphasized. Urbach tended to com- 
pare and contrast parallel versions of a given tradition, and 
after philological and higher-critical analysis to posit a re- 
constructed original, which he then used as the basis for his 
analysis. Fraenkel’s insistence on the unity of form and con- 
tent in each and every version of a tradition led him to reject 
Urbach’s approach and to refrain from conflating - and even 
from comparing - alternative versions of a tradition, basing 
his exposition on a detailed and exhaustive analysis of data 
present in a given talmudic text. 

At the same time the scholarly tradition of Epstein, Al- 
beck, and Lieberman has not been ignored. Scholars such as 
Jacob Elbaum, Menahem Kister, Chaim Milikowsky, Avigdor 
Shinan, Menachem Hirshman, Joseph Tabory, Paul Mandel, 
Menachem Kahana, M.B. Lerner, and Hananel Mack have 
written hundreds of studies both analyzing particular passages 
and addressing broader critical and methodological issues. 
Most of these scholars are also deeply involved in long term 
projects of preparing the next generation of critical editions 
and commentaries on the classical and post classical aggadic 
works. Shamma Friedman's work on the historical aggadah 
of the Bablylonian Talmud is noteworthy, because, on the 
one hand, it provides a radical alternative to one of Fraen- 
kel’s most fundamental notions, and, on the other hand, it 
may also be seen as complementary to Fraenkel’s approach 
as a whole. 

Friedman has produced a series of studies concerning 
a wide range of topics within the field of talmudic research, 
treating both halakhah and aggadah, and frequently of the re- 
ciprocal relation between them. One theme runs through all 
these studies: the notion of “development” or “evolution” - that 
later talmudic scholars often self-consciously reinterpreted 
and reformulated earlier versions of a given tradition. Apply- 
ing the results of these studies to the historical aggadot of the 
Babylonian Talmud, Friedman has shown that the elaborate 
and colorful descriptions of events in the lives of both the 
tannaim and the more significant amoraim do not reflect an- 
cient and independent traditions, but rather are the product 
of a synthetic literary process of deliberate and considered 
editorial revision. While Jacob Neusner deserves credit as a 
pioneer in this field of research, Friedman's exacting philo- 
logical and higher-critical studies allow one to go beyond the 
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largely negative conclusions of Neusner and his school, and 
to proceed to the positive task of reconstructing the substan- 
tial and formal considerations which went into this elaborate 
process of editorial revision. Stories originally told of one sage 
are transferred to another. Several independent and fragmen- 
tary traditions are combined into an extended and integrated 
whole, whose narrative and ideational aims far transcend the 
relatively limited scope of the original sources. 

On the one hand Friedman's method contrasts with 
Fraenkel’s emphasis on viewing each text as an integral whole - 
and studying it in isolation from other parallel versions of the 
tradition. On the other hand Friedman’s comparative and de- 
velopmental analysis of parallel traditions also represents an 
equally explicit rejection of conflating parallel texts, in that it 
demands a rigorous distinction and demarking of the bound- 
aries between parallel traditions, in order to determine the 
causal and interpretive links which hold between them. 


[Stephen G. Wald (24 ed.)] 


In Islam 

Aggadic Bible tales and views were disseminated in pre-Is- 
lamic *Arabia by Jews. A. *Geiger first showed in his pio- 
neering treatise Was hat Mohammed aus dem Judenthume 
aufgenommen? (1833) that the aggadah had an important 
bearing on the shaping of ideas about Allah and the history 
of mankind held by *Muhammad and the hanifs, his mono- 
theistic-minded contemporaries (cf. e.g., Koran 22, 32; 30, 
79; 98, 4). In the *Koran Muhammad preferred to use vague 
expressions, often avoiding the mention of names of biblical 
personalities or even changing them. The earliest commen- 
tators endeavored to explain such passages and tales, which 
they did with the help of the aggadah. Muslim authors pre- 
pared special books called Qisas Al-Anbiya (“Legends of the 
Prophets”), something similar to later *Midrashim, in which 
aggadic tales from the Bible - which also for the Muslim in- 
cludes the New Testament — have been gathered. (For further 
information see: *Bible (in Islam); *Koran; and sections on 
biblical personalities (such as Abraham) in Islam.) 


[Haim Zew Hirschberg] 


Aggadah in IlIJuminated Manuscripts 

Recent investigations have revealed that many aggadic mo- 
tifs appear in the illuminations of Christian Old Testaments, 
such as the sixth-century Vienna Genesis, the seventh-century 
Ashburnham Pentateuch, and the 11"*/12"»-century Byzantine 
Octateuchs. These manuscripts are all assumed to be based on 
lost earlier models. The appearance of these aggadic motifs has 
led some scholars to put forward the theory that an ancient 
illustrated Jewish manuscript tradition served as inspirations 
for the Christian manuscripts. This theory is not conclusive, as 
no illustrated Jewish manuscripts are known before the ninth 
century. In addition, knowledge of early Christian biblical il- 
luminations is very limited, since the earliest preserved Chris- 
tian Old Testament manuscripts date from the sixth century. 
Furthermore, the writings of the Church Fathers incorporated 
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many aggadic motifs which may have inspired the Christian 
aggadic illustrations. 

Aggadic motifs in the Vienna Genesis include the ac- 
counts of how Joseph encounters the angel Gabriel on his way 
to find his brethren, Potiphar’s wife visits Joseph in prison; and 
Asenath, Joseph's wife, is present at Jacob’s blessing. 

In the Ashburnham Pentateuch Adam and Eve build a hut 
after their expulsion; the giants drown during the flood; Re- 
bekah inquires at the academy of Shem and Eber; Joseph and 
his brothers dine together at the same table in Egypt; and The 
Angel of Death slays the Egyptian firstborn. In the Octateuchs, 
the serpent walks upright in the Garden of Eden; Lamech 
kills Cain and Tubal-Cain; the raven sent out by Noah feeds 
on human carcass: and God, Himself, intervenes in the sac- 
rifice of Isaac. Some other legends appearing in manuscripts 
are: Nimrod casting Abraham into the fiery furnace; Pharaoh's 
daughter, bathing in the nude, finds Moses; the test of Moses, 
Moses’ imprisonment, and his wedding to Zipporah; Pharaoh 
bathing in the blood of Jewish children; Mount Sinai hovering 
over the children of Israel; the legendary throne of Solomon; 
and Mordecai stepping on Haman’s back and Haman’s daugh- 
ter emptying a chamberpot on her father. C.O. Nordstrém has 
pointed out many Jewish legends in Byzantine, Spanish, and 
French art, mainly in the life of Moses, and his miracles. In 
his book on the Alba Bible he refers to many aggadic motifs 
in this very important manuscript. For a critical analysis of 
this book, see The Art Bulletin, 51 (1969), 91-96. 


[Joseph Gutmann] 
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AGGADAT BERESHIT (Heb. 1°Wx73 N7aN), an aggadic Mi- 
drash to the Book of Genesis. In the Oxford manuscript (see 
below) the book is called Seder Eliyahu Rabbah, while in the 
Middle Ages it was cited under the names Tanna devei Eliyahu 
and Huppat Eliyahu; the name Aggadat Bereshit first appear- 
ing in the first printed edition. Aggadat Bereshit is a homileti- 
cal Midrash constructed in a unique manner. It consists of 83 
(or 84) sections in cycles of three, the first interpreting a verse 
from Genesis, the second a verse from the Prophets, and the 
third a verse from Psalms. The verse from Genesis is in gen- 
eral the beginning of the weekly scriptural reading accord- 
ing to the triennial cycle which was in vogue in Erez Israel 
in early times. The verse from the Prophets is usually from 
the haftarah and that from Psalms also has a relevance to the 
portion of the Law and the haftarah (some scholars think it 
was taken from a chapter of Psalms read on that particular 
Sabbath). Both the beginning of the Midrash (which in its 
present state starts in Gen. 6:5) and its end (the last section 
of the Psalms) are missing. Each section has a proem of the 
classical type which begins: “This is what Scripture tells us,” 
i.e., opening with a verse not of the portion expounded and 
finally connected with the verse at the beginning of the por- 
tion expounded. However, the introduction, like the Midrash 
proper, shows signs of relatively late composition. The sections 
on the Pentateuch are longer than those on the Prophets, and 
the sections on Psalms the shortest of all, consisting, in gen- 
eral, only of the introduction. The language of the Midrash 
is late mishnaic Hebrew; there are some Greek words. Agga- 
dat Bereshit is a collection of homilies from different sources. 
The editor made use of early Midrashim of the amoraim and 
also of many Midrashim of the * Tanhuma-Yelammedenu type. 
This factor — together with its Aramaic-free Hebrew, pseudo- 
graphic sayings, signs of late style and terminology, and an ex- 
plicit polemic against Christianity (27 and 31) - would appear 
to place its date of editing at about the tenth century. Agga- 
dat Bereshit was first published at the end of the Shetei Yadot 
(Venice, 1618) of Menahem di *Lonzano. After this it was re- 
published in Vilna, 1802, by ‘Abraham b. Elijah of Vilna, and 
frequently thereafter. In 1903 S. Buber collated the first printed 
edition with an Oxford manuscript and published a critical 
edition with introduction and notes. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz-Albeck, Derashot, 124, 394; J. Mann, 


The Bible as Read and Preached in the Old Synagogue, 1 (1940), pas- 


sim. 
[Moshe David Herr] 


AGHLABIDS (known as Bani al-Aghlab), Arab Muslim 
dynasty that ruled Ifriqiyya (modern-day *Tunisia and east- 
ern *Algeria) from 800 to gog. Its rulers were princes com- 
monly referred to as amirs. It was subject to the *Abbasid 
caliphs of Baghdad but was in fact independent. The capi- 
tal city was *Kairouan (al-Qayrawan) in Tunisia. During the 
ninth century Kairouan civilization flourished, its capital be- 
coming one of the largest Maghrebi commercial centers. The 
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amirs invested funds in public works to conserve and dis- 
tribute water, contributing to the prosperity of their country. 
Their fleet was supreme in parts of the Mediterranean and 
their corsairs captured ships at sea. Captured persons and 
property were subsequently redeemed for profit. The Aghla- 
bids also gained temporary control over Sicily, Malta, and 
Corsica. 

The data on the Jews of this principality are scant. It is 
known, however, that the Jews of Kairouan began to expand 
and prosper under the Aghlabid amirs. They fostered and 
preserved intimate and strong bonds with the Babylonian 
geonim and the Jewish communities of Palestine and Egypt. 
A medical school existed in Kairouan. One of its noted teach- 
ers was Isaac *Israeli, the physician to the last Aghlabid amir 
Ziyadat Allah 111. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: PK. Hitti, History of the Arabs (1958); Nissim 
b. Jacob, Hibbur Yafeh min ha-Yeshu‘ah, ed. H.Z. Hirschberg (1954); 
I.M. Lapidus, A History of Islamic Societies (2002). 


[Michael M. Laskier (2"4 ed.)] 


AGHMATI, ZECHARIAH BEN JUDAH (late 12" and early 
13 centuries), North African talmudist. He apparently came 
from Agmat in southern Morocco. His name has only recently 
become known, and there are hardly any data on his life and 
work. Aghmati wrote a comprehensive work, Sefer ha-Ner, on 
the halakhot of *Alfasi. He uses geonic material extensively and 
quotes statements of *Baruch b. Samuel of Aleppo, *Hananel, 
Isaac *Ibn Ghayyat and Joseph *Ibn Migash, for which Sefer 
ha-Ner is sometimes the sole source. The book also quotes 
from other early scholars, among them Ashkenazi luminaries, 
such as Rashi and *Gershom b. Judah. The variant versions of 
the Talmud quoted by Aghmati are of great importance. The 
author himself seldom introduces his own opinion. His com- 
mentaries on the tractates Berakhot (Jerusalem, 1958), Bava 
Kamma, Bava Mezia, and Bava Batra (London, 1961, facsim- 
ile edition) have been published, while those on Shabbat and 
Eruvin are still in manuscript. His book was probably com- 
pleted between 1188 and 1190. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.D. Ben-Shem (ed.), Sefer ha-Ner li- 
Verakhot (1958), introd.; J. Leveen (ed.), Digest ... compiled by Zech- 
ariah b. Judah Aghmati (1961), introd. 


[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


AGMON (Bistritski), NATHAN (1896-1980), Israeli dra- 
matist and publicist. He began his literary career while still 
in Russia, publishing articles of literary criticism in Hebrew 
journals. In 1920 he arrived in Palestine, and from 1922 un- 
til his retirement in 1952 worked in the central office of the 
Jewish National Fund in Jerusalem, directing its Youth and 
Information Departments. His early writings in Palestine 
described life in collective agricultural settlements. Among 
the first original Hebrew dramatists to be presented on the 
Palestinian stage, his first play Yehudah Ish-Keriyyot (“Judas 
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Iscariot”) was published in 1930. In 1931 he wrote Shabbetai 
Zevi, which was produced by the Ohel Theater in 1936. Mes- 
sianism, which he considers a symbol of humanity’s struggle 
to achieve a just society, is the central motif in his dramas, 
especially the two above-mentioned plays. He also published 
articles and books on South American Jewry and on Zionism. 
His collected plays appeared in 1960 in three volumes. In 1964 
Agmon published a philosophical work, Hazon Adam (“Hu- 
man Vision”); his autobiography, Be-Sod ha-Mitos (“Knowing 
the Secret of the Myth”), appeared in 1980. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Yardeni, Sihot im Soferim (1961), 83-92. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Shaked, Ha-Sipporet ha-Ivrit, 3 (1988), 
70-76; T. Hess, Shiur Komah shel Marvad Nashiyut ba-Kovez Kehila- 
teynu u-va-Roman Yamim ve-Leylot me-et Natan Bistritski (1995). 


[Getzel Kressel] 


AGMON, SHMUEL (1922- ), Israeli mathematician. Born 
in Tel Aviv, Agmon is the son of writer Nathan *Agmon (Bi- 
stritski). He received his doctorate from the University of Paris 
in 1949. His work focused on the theory of partial differen- 
tial equations of elliptic type and on spectral and scattering 
theory of Schrodinger operations. He was a member of the 
Israel Academy of Sciences and Humanities from 1964 and 
received the Rothschild Prize in mathematics in 1959 and the 
Israel Prize in exact sciences in 1991. 


AGNON, SHMUEL YOSEF (Czaczkes, Samuel Josef; 1888- 
1970), Hebrew writer; Nobel Laureate in literature. One of the 
central figures in modern Hebrew fiction, his works deal with 
major contemporary spiritual concerns: the disintegration of 
traditional ways of life, the loss of faith, and the subsequent 
loss of identity. His many tales about pious Jews are an artis- 
tic attempt to recapture a waning tradition. He was born in 
Buczacz, Galicia, where his father, an erudite follower of the 
Hasidic rebbe of Chortkov, was a fur merchant. Rabbinic and 
Hasidic traditions as well as general European culture influ- 
enced the home. Agnon’s education was mainly private and 
irregular. He studied the Talmud and the works of Maimo- 
nides with his father; read much of the literature of the Gali- 
cian maskilim; and studied Hasidic literature in the synagogue 
of the Chortkov Hasidim. He learned German from Mendels- 
sohn’s translation of the Pentateuch (the Biur) as well as from a 
tutor and read books from his mother’s small German library, 
where he also found German translations of Scandinavian 
writers. He began writing at the age of eight in Hebrew and in 
Yiddish. In 1903 he published his first work, a Yiddish poem 
on Joseph Della Reina and a rhymed “haskamah” (preface) 
in Hebrew to Zevi Judah Gelbard’s Minhat Yehudah. In 1904 
he began to publish regularly, first poetry and then prose, in 
Ha-Mizpeh, edited in Cracow by S.M. Laser, who continually 
encouraged him. In 1906 and 1907, he also contributed sev- 
eral poems and stories in Yiddish, primarily to Der Juedische 
Wecker, which appeared in his own town. Up to his departure 
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from Buczacz he published some 70 pieces in both languages - 
poems, stories, essays, addresses, etc., that were occasionally 
signed Czaczkes but more often appeared under a pseudonym. 
His most comprehensive Yiddish work of that period, Toytn- 
Tants (1911), attests to the development of his literary talent 
and to a definite affinity with German neo-romanticism. But 
once he left Buczacz, he no longer wrote in Yiddish. 

When Agnon left for Erez Israel, in 1908, he was already 
a well-known young author. His emigration removed him 
from shtetl life, which no longer answered his spiritual needs 
and placed him in the midst of a new and evolving creative 
Hebrew literary center. However, he was atypical of the pio- 
neers of the Second Aliyah; those who espoused the “conquest 
of labor” considered him bourgeois, while the Russian Jews 
scorned him as a Galician. He supported himself by tutoring 
and occasional literary efforts. He also worked intermittently 
in a number of clerical positions and resided in both Jaffa 
and in Jerusalem. While he abandoned his religious prac- 
tices during these years, he was not completely identified with 
the modernism of the new settlers. On the contrary, he was 
charmed by the old yishuv and was drawn more and more to 
Jerusalem, where the Jewish historical milieu nurtured his 
creative imagination. In “Agunot” (“Forsaken Wives”), his 
first story published in Palestine during the Jaffa period (Ha- 
Omer, Fall 1908), he first used the pseudonym “Agnon”; and 
in 1924 it became his official family name. Many other stories 
followed (appearing mostly in Ha-Poel ha-Zair). Although 
most of his works from this period are unknown, those few 
that were later republished, such as “Agunot;’ were radically 
reedited by Agnon. One of his stories, “Ve-Hayah he-Akov le- 
Mishor,’ was republished separately by J.H. Brenner (1912) and 
became his first book. Like many of his youthful contempo- 
raries, Agnon was drawn to Germany. Arriving in midsum- 
mer of 1912, he remained there until the fall of 1924. His pres- 
ence in Germany during those years was a major influence on 
Zionist youth, who found in him a change from the accepted 
circle of Hebrew writers in Germany, who were contemptuous 
of Agnon and his style. During his first years in Germany he 
supported himself by tutoring and by editing for the Juedischer 
Verlag with Aaron Eliasberg. Finally he met the wealthy busi- 
nessman S. *Schocken who became his admirer, supporter, 
and publisher. In Berlin and Leipzig he associated with Jew- 
ish scholars and Zionist officials. He read widely in German 
and French (in German translation) literature and expanded 
his knowledge of Judaica. He also began to acquire and collect 
valuable and rare Hebrew books. Some of his stories, in the 
German translation of M. Strauss, appeared in Martin Buber’s 
journal, Der Jude, and spread his fame among German Jews. 
The most productive of Agnon’s creative years in Germany 
were spent in Wiesbaden and Bad Homburg near Frankfurt. 
He was unburdened by the quest for livelihood: during the 
inflationary years he lived quite comfortably, as did other He- 
brew writers of that day, due to the support of A. Stybel. In 
Homburg he was a member of a circle of Hebrew writers. He 
also began to prepare with M. Buber a collection of Hasidic 
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stories and lore. However, this radiant period ended in 1924, 
when fire swept his home and destroyed most of his books 
and manuscripts, including Bi-Zeror ha-Hayyim (“In the Bond 
of Life,” whose imminent publication by Stybel had already 
been announced), a long novel depicting the flow of modern 
Jewish history against an autobiographical background. The 
destruction by fire of his writings makes it difficult to assess 
the scope of his creativity in this crucial period. However, a 
scrutiny of the other published works of that time and of some 
published subsequently reveals several basic facts: (1) Most of 
the stories are set in Poland in the world of pious Jews (new 
versions of stories of the Jaffa-Jerusalem period appear, as do 
other distinctive works such as “Bi-Neareinu u-vi-Zekeneinu,’ 
“Ovadyah Baal Mum,” and “Bi-Demi Yameha”). (2) In most 
stories of this period Agnon’s characteristic style approximates 
that of the world depicted: the Hebrew of the pietistic books 
of the last centuries whose linguistic structure is influenced 
by Yiddish. (3) Because of the suspension of many Hebrew 
publishing ventures in Europe during World War 1, Agnon 
published no Hebrew stories during the early war years, al- 
though some appeared at that time in German translation. (4) 
He had already acquired a circle of readers who eagerly read 
three collections of his stories: Sippurei Maasiyyot (1921), Be- 
Sod Yesharim (1921), and Al Kappot ha-Manul (1922). 

In 1924, Agnon returned to Palestine and settled in Jeru- 
salem. In the riots of 1929, his home in the Talpiyyot suburb 
was plundered and many books and rare manuscripts deal- 
ing with the history of the Jewish settlement in Palestine were 
destroyed. 

The first edition of Agnon’s collected works in four vol- 
umes (1931) included selected stories published until mid- 
1929, as well as the second version of Hakhnasat Kallah (The 
Bridal Canopy, 1937), which had been lengthened to a novel. 
This folk-epic was recognized as one of the cornerstones of 
modern Hebrew literature, and the entire collection estab- 
lished Agnon as one of its central figures. The impression of 
Agnon as a pietistic writer was enhanced by the collection of 
stories Be-Shuvah va-Nahat (1935) and strengthened by two 
non-fiction collections: Yamim Noraim (1938; Days of Awe, 
1948), an anthology of High Holiday traditions; and Sefer, 
Sofer ve-Sippur (1938), about books and writers. Even the novel 
Sippur Pashut (1935; A Simple Story, 1985), which is set at the 
close of the previous century and depicts the clash between 
the older and younger generations, did not openly convey to 
the readers the profound tension which underlies Agnon’s 
“serenity.” A cycle of five stories called Sefer ha-Maasim was 
published in 1932, followed a year later by Pat Shelemah (A 
Whole Loaf, 1956). Readers were astounded by the nightmar- 
ish environment of these short works of fiction which artisti- 
cally articulated the confusion of the author standing on the 
threshold between the new world and the old. The eradication 
of boundaries between fantasy and reality, the inner mono- 
logue, and the perplexing environment exist also in “Panim 
Aherot” (1933), “Afar Erez Yisrael? and “Ba- Yaar u-va-Ir.” These 
stories were collected only in 1941 in Ellu ve-Ellu. In addition, 
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in the 1930s three narratives appeared which subsequently 
became the nucleus of Temol Shilshom (“Rabbi Geronim Ye- 
kum Purkan” in 1931; “Tehillato shel Yizhak” in 1934; “Balak” 
in 1935). In spite of this evidence of the darker side of Agnon, 
the critics and readers were not attuned to this new mode un- 
til the early 1940s. Agnon rose to a new level of artistic cre- 
ativity in his book Oreah Natah Lalun, which was originally 
published in serial form in Haaretz (Oct. 18, 1938, to April 7, 
1939) and then appeared in his collected works (1939; A Guest 
for the Night, 1968). In this novel an anonymous narrator visits 
his town in Galicia after an absence of many years and wit- 
nesses its desolation. Although the factual core of the story 
was Agnon’s short visit to Buczacz in 1930, the novel mirrors 
the hopelessness and spiritual desolation of the Jewish world 
in that decade in Europe and in Palestine. A grotesquely night- 
marish scene of the city is presented: its synagogues are empty; 
its people are shattered; and its society, generally, is mori- 
bund. Although Agnon was directly motivated to write this 
novel by the events of the 1930s, it is noteworthy that even in 
his youthful writings he envisioned his town as a “city of the 
dead.” At times the narrative technique of Oreah Natah Lalun 
is similar to that of Sefer ha-Maasim where the despair is of- 
ten recorded by shocking portrayals. Thus, at the onset of the 
19408, the readers learned to react not only to Agnon’s story of 
the lives of the pious but also to a wide variety of subjects and 
narrative techniques. Critics such as G. Krojanker, B. *Kurz- 
weil, and Dov *Sadan began to give Agnon the interpretation 
he merited. They demonstrated that, however indirectly, his 
works were concerned with the deep psychological and phil- 
osophical problems of the generation. His greatest novel, Te- 
mol Shilshom, made its appearance in 1945 (Only Yesterday, 
2000). The setting and time of this work are in Palestine in 
the days of the Second Aliyah, but its spirit parallels the pe- 
riod in which it was written, the years of the Holocaust. The 
novel focuses upon an unsophisticated pioneer, who returns 
to the ways of his forebears, but after being bitten by a mad 
dog, dies a meaningless death. The complex situations and 
interlocking motifs of his novel, as well as its moral concern, 
marked a new peak in Hebrew fiction. 

Agnon collected some of his stories in two volumes, 
Samukh ve-Nireh (1951) and Ad Hennah (1952); re-edited 
Hakhnasat Kallah, Oreah Natah Lalun, and Temol Shilshom; 
and, in 1953, published the second edition of his collected 
works in seven volumes (an eighth volume, Ha-Esh ve-ha- 
Ezim, was published in 1962). However many stories were 
omitted, including Shirah, a novel set in the academic com- 
munity in Jerusalem (see below). With the publication of this 
last edition, the scope of his writings could be evaluated for 
the first time: novels, folktales, and “existentialist” stories. Fol- 
lowing the appearance of the 1953 edition, Agnon published 
about half a dozen new short works every year, mainly in the 
Israeli newspaper Haaretz, the majority of them dealing with 
Buczacz. As separate books he published Attem Re’item, a 
collection of rabbinic commentaries related to the revelation 
at Sinai (1959), and Sifreihem shel Zaddikim, tales of the Baal 
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Shem Tov and his disciples (1961). The modern nightmar- 
ish theme is evidenced during these years, by the stories “Ad 
Olam” (1954; “Forevermore,’ 1961), “Hadom ve-Kisse” (1958), 
“Ha-Neshikah ha-Rishonah” (1963), and “Le-Ahar ha-Se'udah” 
(1963). Agnon received many awards including the Israel Prize 
(in 1954 and 1958). The crowning honor was the Nobel Prize 
for literature (1966), the first granted to a Hebrew writer. 


[Arnold J. Band] 


Posthumous Publications and Works on Agnon 

Since Agnon’s death many volumes of his literary remains, 
prepared for publication by his daughter, Emunah Yaron, have 
appeared. These volumes include stories which appeared dur- 
ing Agnon’s lifetime, but which were not included in editions 
of his collected writings. 

Shirah (1971; Shira, 1989) is a novel about Manfred 
Herbst, a lecturer in Byzantine history at the Hebrew Uni- 
versity in Jerusalem. Approaching middle age, and the father 
of two grown daughters, Herbst is torn between his affection 
and loyalty to his devoted wife, who has just borne him a third 
daughter, and his passion for the nurse Shirah. The novel un- 
folds in Jerusalem of the 1930s and 1940s. 

Ir u-Meloah (“The City and the Fullness Thereof,” 1973) 
is a collection of tales about Buczacz, Agnon’s native city. The 
stories cover 600 years of life in the city and are, in effect, the 
history of Poland and its Jews. 

Ba-Hanuto shel Mar Lublin (“In Mr. Lublin’s Shop,’ 1974) 
is an account of Agnon’s years in Leipzig during World War 1. 
A rich gallery of personalities from all strata of the population, 
both Jewish and German, passes before our eyes. 

Lifnim min ha-Homah (“Within the City’s Wall,” 1975) 
comprises four major stories. The first, the title story, demon- 
strates in poetic style Agnon’s deep attachment to Jerusalem; 
the second, Kisui ha-Dam (“The Blood Screen’), is replete with 
incidents that occur within and beyond the land of Israel; the 
third, Hadom ve-Kisse (“The Footstool and the Chair”), is a 
mythological account of the author’s birth and his previous 
life; the last story in the volume, Le-Ahar ha-Se'udah (“After 
the Feast”), in which Agnon describes his own departure from 
the world, represents the apex of his writings. 

Me-Azmi el Azmi (“By Myself for Myself,’ 1976) is a col- 
lection of Agnon’s articles, speeches, and sundry other matters, 
while Pithei Devarim (“Opening Remarks,” 1977) is a volume 
of stories, most of which were previously unpublished. Sefer, 
Sofer, ve-Sippur (“The Book, the Writer, the Tale,” 1978) is an 
expanded version of the 1938 edition with new material. 

In 1977 the Hebrew University issued a volume of sto- 
ries and poems of juvenilia written by Agnon in Yiddish, en- 
titled Shmuel Yosef Agnon, Yiddish Work. It consists of stories 
and poems that appeared in various periodicals from 1903 
to 1912, i.e., from when he was 15 years old until he settled in 
Erez Israel, and it contains an extensive introductory chapter 
in Yiddish by Dov Sadan. 

Korot Bateinu (“History of Our Families,” 1979) contains 
two stories, one about Jewish family life in Galicia and the 
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other tracing the history of Agnon’s own family beginning 
with the Middle Ages, interweaving imagination and historical 
truth. Esterlein Yekirati (“Estherle My Dear,’ 1983) contains the 
correspondence between Agnon and his wife, Esther, in the 
years 1924-1931. Sefer ha-Otiyyot (Agnon’ Alef Bet, 1998) is an 
abecedary in verse written in 1919 at the behest of the Culture 
Committee of the Zionist Organization and for some reason 
never published. The manuscript was a late discovery. 

Takhrikh shel Sippurim (“A Shroud of Stories,” 1984) con- 
tains stories published in periodicals in Agnon's lifetime as 
well as some found among his literary remains, mostly about 
the life of the Jews in Poland and Erez Israel. Another two, 
about the Jews of Germany, were added for the 1989 printing: 
“Gabriella” and “Leregel Iskav” (“For Business Reasons”). 

Sippurei ha-Besht (“Tales of the Baal Shem Tov,’ 1987) 
was part of the Codex Hasidicum planned by Agnon and Bu- 
ber when Agnon was still in Germany. It was ready for press 
in 1924 but was destroyed in the fire in Agnon’s Bad Homburg 
home. The present volume was put together by Emuna Yaron 
and her husband from material in the literary remains. 

S.Y. Agnon - S.Z. Schocken, Hillufei Iggerot 1916-1959 
(1991) is the correspondence between Agnon and his pub- 
lisher. Attem Reitem (Present at Sinai, 1994) adds new material 
to the 1959 edition. Mi-Sod Hakhamim (“From the Circles of 
the Wise,” 2002) contains the correspondence of Agnon with 
Brenner, Y. *Lachower, Sadan, and Berl Katznelson. 

Also appearing were two volumes of Kovetz Agnon, ed- 
ited by Reuven Mirkin, Dan Laor, Rafael Weiser, and Emuna 
Yaron and containing, among other writings, unpublished 
chapters of Shirah, a 1909 story called “Beerah shel Miriam o 
Keta’im mi-Hayyei Enosh” (“Miriam's Well, or Chapters from 
Human Life”), and chapters from Sefer Maasim not included 
in the original edition. In addition, there are letters to Martin 
Buber from the years 1909-24 and correspondence between 
Agnon and Hanokh *Yalon as well as essays on Agnon. 

Dramatizations of Agnon’s work have proliferated. Habi- 
mah presented Hakhnasat Kallah (The Bridal Canopy); the 
Cameri Theater performed Ve-Hayah he-Akov le-Mishor (“And 
the Crooked Shall Be Made Straight”); and the Khan Theater 
of Jerusalem staged Ha-Rofe u-Gerushato (“The Doctor and 
His Divorcee”), Panim Aherot (“Metamorphosis”), and Bi- 
Demi Yameha (“In the Prime of Life”). 

In 1980 Habimah Theater produced Sippur Pashut and 
Orna Porat’s Youth and Children’s Theater adapted five of 
Agnon’s stories for the stage. Shirah and Esterlein Yekirati have 
also been put on stage, a number of stories have been adapted 
for the screen (“Farnheim, “Maaseh ha-Oz,; etc.), and two 
films have been made about Agnon’s life. 

After Agnon’s death the author’s family donated his pri- 
vate archives to the Hebrew University. They include manu- 
scripts and drafts of most of his works, his published writings 
in all existing editions, and translations of his works into nu- 
merous languages. The archives also contain everything that 
has been written about Agnon: books, essays, and articles as 
well as letters written by and to Agnon, and a collection of 
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photographs and photocopies. The material is kept up-to- 
date and an annual evening of study of Agnon’s work has been 
held. It also issued a book: Anthology of Shai Agnon, Research 
and Documents on His Work edited by Gershon Shaked and 
Raphael Weiser (1978). In 1982, the Jerusalem Municipality 
opened Agnon’s Talpiyyot home to the public. The library was 
catalogued and researchers can consult the books. Various ac- 
tivities focusing on Agnon and his work are held in the house 
for schoolchildren and adults. 

A complete bibliography of Agnon’s works was pub- 
lished by Yohanan Arnon in 1971 as well as a comprehensive 
bibliography of books and articles on his works by Dr. Yonah 
David (1972). After Agnon’s death, critical studies of his work 
gained new momentum, taking a new turn. Arnold Band, in 
his book Nostalgia and Nightmare, opened new vistas in ana- 
lyzing Agnon’s work by examining his stories in their various 
versions, although Dov Sadan previously used this method of 
analysis on some of the stories. The bibliography at the end of 
Band's book contributed greatly to the study of Agnon in that 
it was the first comprehensive bibliography of Agnon’s work 
from its early beginning up to 1967. Agnon has been translated 
into 34 languages, including Persian, Chinese, and Mongo- 
lian, and written about critically in dozens of books and well 
over a thousand articles and essays. In 1996, the Institute for 
the Translation of Hebrew Literature issued a bibliography of 
his work in translation, including selected publications about 
Agnon and his writing. 

[Emuna Yaron (24 ed.)] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.J. Band, Nostalgia and Nightmare (1968), 
497-521 (includes list of works, translations, and bibliography); B. 
Kurzweil, Massot al Sippurav shel Shai Agnon (1963); idem (ed.), Yu- 
val Shai (1958); D. Sadan and E. Urbach (eds.), Le-Agnon Shai (1959); 
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Iyyunim u-Mehkarim bi-Yezirat Agnon (1994); D. Laor, Shai Agnon: 
Hebetim Hadashim (1995); A. Holz, Marot u-Mekomot: Hakhnasat 
Kalah (1995); W. Bargad, From Agnon to Oz: Studies in Modern He- 
brew Literature (1996); N. Ben-Dov, Ahavot lo Me'usharot: Tiskul Eroti, 
Omanut u-Mavet bi-Yezirat Agnon (1997); D. Laor, Hayyei Agnon 
(1998); S. Katz, The Centrifugal Novel: S.Y. Agnon'’s Poetics of Composi- 
tion (1999); A. Oz, The Silence of Heaven: Agnon’s Fear of God (2000); 
Sh. Werses, Shai Agnon ki-Feshuto (2000); M. Shaked, Ha-Kemet 
she-be-Or ha-Rakia: Kishrei Kesharim bi-Yezirat Agnon (2000); Sh. 
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Novel (2001); D.M. Harduf, Mikhlol ha-Shemot be-Kitvei Shmuel Yosef 
Agnon (2002); R. Katsman, The Time of Cruel Miracles: Mythopoesis 
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"AGOBARD (779-840), archbishop of Lyons from 814. Ago- 
bard, who was born in Spain, was canonized by the Catholic 
Church. His metropolitan province included some of the most 
important Jewish settlements in Western Europe. A prolific 
writer and active church leader, he sharply opposed the Jews, 
both in his deeds and in his writings, out of religious, political, 
and social motives. Six of Agobard’s pamphlets are devoted 
to the Jewish question: (1) Epistula de baptizandis Hebraeis 
(“On the Baptism [of the children] of Jews”); (2) De baptismo 
judaicorum mancipiorum (“On the Baptism of Jewish-owned 
Slaves”); (3) Contra praeceptum impium de baptismo judaico- 
rum mancipiorum (“Against an Impious Precept Concerning 
the Baptism of Jewish-owned Slaves”); (4) De insolentia Judae- 
orum (“On the Insolence of the Jews”); (5) De judaicis supersti- 
tionibus (“On the Superstitions of the Jews”); (6) De eavendo 
convictu et societate judaica (“On the Necessity of Avoiding 
Association with Jews”). His writings are of interest not only 
as the earliest outspoken anti-Jewish document of the Caro- 
lingian period, but even more because of the comprehensive 
nature of his attacks on the various aspects of Jewish life. In 
820 Agobard attempted to convert by force Jewish children in 
Lyons as well as in Chalon, Macon, and Vienne. From his let- 
ter to Emperor Louis the Pious in justification of his efforts, 
it appears that the imperial authorities had previously pro- 
tected Jews against this design. The problem of the religious 
adherence of pagan slaves owned by Jewish merchants was 
raised by Agobard. He complained that the way to the Chris- 
tian faith was closed to them because, in contrast to the prin- 
ciples of canon law regarding Christian slaves, the church was 
not given jurisdiction over pagan slaves. His attempt to exert 
ecclesiastical influence in such cases, however, was frustrated 
by the intervention of the missi dominici (plenipotentiary em- 
issaries of the emperor). Agobard also attempted to preach a 
trade boycott of staples of wine and meat brought to market by 
Jewish landowners. His writings contain information about 
the influence that Jewish preachers had over some Christians. 
To counterbalance intellectual sympathy with the religious 
activities of the synagogue, Agobard took up the theme of 
Jewish superstition as a topic of controversy. He maintained 
that the Jews were falsifying their own tradition by mytho- 
logical interpretations of the Bible and urged the severance of 
existing social contacts between Christians and Jews. His 
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pupil Amulo continued his anti-Jewish policy and propa- 
ganda. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Blumenkranz, Les auteurs chrétiens latins 
du moyen age sur les Juifs et le Judaisme (1963), 152-70 (full biblio- 
graphical data in notes); A. Bressolles, Saint Agobard, évéque de Lyon 
(1949); H. Reuter, Geschichte der religioesen Aufklaerung im Mittelal- 
ter (1875), 24-41; A. Kleinclaus, LEmpire Carolingien (1902), 268-76; 
J.A. Cabaniss, Agobard of Lyons (1953). 


AGORANOM6OS, inspector of market transactions in Greek 
cities. This office was imported into Erez Israel during the Hel- 
lenistic period and existed during the whole Roman period. 
The agoranomos supervised the making of weights and mea- 
sures, the quality of goods and the transactions between buy- 
ers and sellers. The sources give no indication as to whether 
he regulated matters between employee and employer, as was 
the case in Hellenistic cities. Several inscribed lead and stone 
weights (from Maresha, Scythopolis, Ashdod, Tiberias, Gaza, 
and Jerusalem), as well as a standard of measures for liquids 
(from Maresha), are the material evidence of the responsibil- 
ity of this office in regard to weights and measures during the 
Hellenistic, Herodian, and Roman periods. In Jerusalem, the 
controversy between Onias, the high priest, and Simeon in 
regard to the office of the agoranomia was one of the causes 
of the civil war in the early 70s of the second century B.c.E. 
(11 Macc. 3:4ff.). This episode may refer to the responsibility 
of the agoranomos levying the taxes of the Temple. The au- 
thority to appoint the agoranomos was apparently vested in 
the high priest, and later in the king: the known weights of 
the Herodian period are dated according to the regnal years of 
Herod the Great, Herod Antipas, Agrippas 1, and Agrippas 11. 
According to Josephus the tetrarch Herod Antipas appointed 
Agrippa I as agoranomos of Tiberias before he was appointed 
king by Caius Caligula in order to provide him with an income 
(Ant., 18:149). Josephus also refers to the agora in Jerusalem, 
where the agoranomos probably sat (Ant., 14:335; Wars, 1:251). 
There are several rabbinic sources that provide evidence about 
the office of the agoranomos. However, the word was variously 
altered: agronimon, agardemis/agardemin, hagronimos, igrana- 
min, and so on. Interestingly, although the Old Testament re- 
fers to the obligation of using accurate weights and measures, 
nothing is known about how this law was enforced, or about 
the persons responsible for it, before the Hellenistic period. 
In Jerusalem, before 70 c.£., the holder of this office had au- 
thority only over measures, but in Babylon he could also fix 
the prices of commodities (Tosef., BM 6:14; BB 89a; TJ, ibid. 
5:11). In Babylon the appointment of this official in the cit- 
ies, where commerce was concentrated in Jewish hands, was 
a function of the exilarch. For some time Rav filled this role. 
The agoranomos had authority to inspect merchandise such 
as wine or bread in order to evaluate its quality. When the 
agoranomos appeared in the marketplace, merchants would 
sometimes hide and the shopkeepers would lock their doors 
for fear of punishment. The importance of the agoranomos is 
attested by a passage (Lev. R. 1:8) which notes that a king, on 
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visiting a province, would first discuss matters with the ago- 
ranomos. The name of the office seems to have been translated 
from the third century c.z. on as baal ha-shuk, and also as- 
similated with the office of logistes (accountant), itself trans- 
lated as khashban. Other offices related to the management of 
the supply on the market of Greek cities are evidenced in rab- 
binic sources: the astynome, a parallel to the agoranome (TJ, 
Maiaser Sheni 5:2, istononsin), and the sitones, supplying the 
grain (ibid. 4:1, khatonaya/sitonaya). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Krauss, in: Tal Arch, 2 (1911) 372ff. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Finkielsztejn, “Administration du Levant sous 
les Séleucides. Remarques préliminaires,” in: M. Sartre, La Syrie hellé- 
nistique, Topoi Suppl., 4, (2003), 465-84; D. Sperber, in: zDMG, 127 
(1977), 227-43; idem, “On the Office of the Agoranomos in Roman 
Palestine,” in: Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, 
127 (1977), 227-43. 


[Menahem Stern / Gérald Finkielsztejn (2° ed.)] 


AGRAMUNT, town in northeast Spain, belonging to the 
former county of Urgel. Jews living in Agramunt in the 13 
century were liable to the same fiscal duties as the Christian 
townspeople but were also obliged to pay taxes to the count 
of Urgel and the king of Aragon. In 1272 Solomon b. Abraham 
*Adret was appointed arbitrator of a disagreement between 
the Agramunt and *Lérida communities. The infant Alfonso 
received permission to settle 40 Jewish families in Agramunt 
in 1316. Agramunt was a cultural center. Ezra b. Solomon 
b. Gatifio (see *Gatigno) completed his glosses on Abraham 
*Ibn Ezra’s biblical commentary there in 1372. In the early 
15 century Solomon *Bonafed corresponded with friends 
in Agramunt. Shealtiel Isaac Bonafos practiced as a physi- 
cian there toward the end of the 1420s. A tombstone with a 
Hebrew inscription, probably of the 13 century, is preserved 
in Agramunt. In the 1980s one of the streets traditionally 
known as the medieval Jewish quarter was renamed carrer 
del Call. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Regné, Cat, no. 550; Coleccion de documen- 
tos inéditos del archivo general de la Corona de Aragon, vol. 10, p. 276, 
Neubauer, Cat, nos. 230, 232, 1426, 1984 A, 38; Baer, Urkunden, 1 
(1929), 148, 861f., 1070; Cantera-Millas, Inscripciones, 280-3, Piles 
Ros, in: Sefarad, 10 (1950), 179, Millas, ibid., 14 (1954), 387-8. 


AGRANAT, SHIMON (1906-1992), third president of the 
Supreme Court of Israel. Agranat, who was born in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, went to Palestine in 1930, and settled in Haifa, 
where he entered private law practice. He was appointed a 
magistrate in 1940 and president of the Haifa District Court 
in 1948. In 1950 Agranat was appointed justice of the Supreme 
Court, becoming its deputy president in 1960 and president 
in 1965, retiring from the position in 1976. From 1954 until 
1960 he was visiting professor of criminal law at the Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem, and, from 1960 to 1966, president of 
the court of the World Zionist Organization. He wrote Dinei 
Oneshin (“Penal Law,’ 1960). Agranat was awarded the Israel 
Prize in 1968. In November 1973 he was appointed chairman 
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of a commission (named the Agranat Commision) to investi- 
gate and report on the civil and military aspects of the *Yom 
Kippur War. Its findings led to the resignation of Chief of Staff 
David *Elazar, and though it exonerated government leaders 
for the country’s lack of preparedness, Prime Minister Golda 
*Meir subsequently resigned as well. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tidhar, 14 (1965), 4534. 


[Edwin Samuel, Second Viscount Samuel] 


AGRARIAN LEAGUE (in German “Bund der Landwirte’), 
extreme conservative German organization for the defense of 
agrarian interests, formed in 1893. Its membership included 
most of the Protestant farmers and farm laborers in the pe- 
riod of the German Kaiserreich. Ideologically, the League 
constituted a bridge between the tenets of Christian German 
nationalism (“Das Christliche Deutschtum”) and romantic 
and racialist tendencies. It was outspokenly antisemitic, al- 
though in a religious rather than a racialist sense. This did 
not prevent it from cooperating with the racialist antisem- 
ites of the Berlin Movement (Berliner Bewegung, see *Anti- 
semitism). Non-Christians were explicitly excluded from the 
League by its program. The League waged a campaign against 
what it considered the three enemies of the “true Germany: 
the Liberals, the Social Democrats, and the Jews.” In 1921, 
the Agrarian League was united with other agrarian associa- 
tions in the Reichslandbund, which took part in the “national 
opposition” against the Weimar Republic. From 1931 on, 
the Reichslandbund supported Hitler’s National Socialist 
Party. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.-P. Pulzer, The Rise of Political Anti-Semi- 
tism in Germany and Austria (19887); H.-P. Mueller, in: Zeitschrift fuer 
wuerttembergische Landesgeschichte, 53 (1994), 263-300; H.-U. Wehler, 
in: Deutsche Gesellschaftsgeschichte, 4 (2003), 91-93, 382-84. 


[Marcus Pyka (2™4 ed.)] 


AGRAT BAT MAHALATH, “Queen of the Demons” in tal- 
mudic legend. It was taught that “a person should not go out 
alone at night, on Wednesdays and Sabbaths, because Agrat 
bat Mahalath and 180,000 destroying angels go forth, and each 
has permission to wreak destruction independently” Hanina 
b. Dosa limited her power to these nights; Abbaye further re- 
duced it (Pes. 112b). Another authority states that the following 
sentence, whispered repeatedly, is effective against witchcraft: 
“Agrat bat Mahalath came and caused the death, by arrows, 
of [two other female demons,] Asya and Belusia” (Pes. 1114; 
see Ein Yaakov version). According to Numbers Rabbah 12:3: 
“Thou shalt not be afraid of the terror by night” (Ps. 91:5), 
refers to Agrat bat Mahalath and her chariot. Some scholars 
hold that Agrat bat Mahalath is identical with *Lilith. The view 
that the name “Agrat” is derived from the Persian “A(n)gra,” 
meaning enemy or demon, and Mahalath from the root mhl 
(2m; “dance”) meaning therefore “the dancing witch,” has 
been shown to be without foundation. The kabbalists identify 
Mahalath with the daughter of Ishmael (Gen. 28:9), who gave 
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birth to demons and evil spirits. The midrashic source for this 
is now lost (cf. Maharsha Pes. 112b). 

For recent views of the meaning of the name “Agrat,” see 
Sokoloff (Dictionary of Jewish Babylonian Aramaic), pp. 10a 
and 233b. The name also occurs in Jewish magic amulets; see 
Shaked and Naveh, pp. 78-81. For Agrat bat Mahalath in the 
Zohar, see Margaliot, p. 205. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Kohut, Ueber die juedische Angelologie 
und Daemonologie (1866), 88; Ginzberg, Legends, 5 (1955), 39; He- 
Arukh ha-Shalem (1937), $.V. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Naveh and 
S. Shaked, Amulets and Magic Bowls (19877); R. Margaliot, Malakhei 
Elyon (1988). 


[Israel Moses Ta-Shma / Stephen Wald (24 ed.)] 


AGREST, DIANA (1945- ), architect. Agrest was born in 
Buenos Aires and received her degree in architecture from 
the University of Buenos Aires in 1967. She studied in France 
with Roland Barthes, known for his work in semiotics. Agrest 
and Mario *Gandelsonas, her husband, together designed 
a trio of apartment houses in Buenos Aires (1977) that re- 
sponded to modern tradition but also explored issues such 
as scale, typology, and material within the classical traditions 
and contemporary conditions within the city. Agrest came to 
New York in 1971, where she became a fellow of the Institute 
of Architecture and Urban Studies (1972-84). She taught at 
Cooper Union for the Advancement of Science and Archi- 
tecture, New York, where she was an adjunct professor from 
1976, and at Columbia University. She was a worldwide lec- 
turer and also taught at Princeton and Yale universities. Her 
theoretical ideas are expressed in a wide variety of publications 
such as Skyline and Oppositions. Her books include: Architec- 
ture from Without, Theoretical Framing for a Critical Practice 
(1991), and The Sex of Architecture (1996). These volumes ex- 
plore the symbolic performance of architecture in relation to 
the urban condition, the formal and ideological development 
of building types, the relationship between architecture and 
other visual discourses, including film, and, most uniquely, 
the position of gender and body in Western architecture. In 
1980 she went into partnership with Mario Gandelsonas to 
form the firm A & G Development Consultants, Inc. The firm 
became a leader in a field which refines late modernism with 
semiotics and Freudian theories. A & G also designed office 
and apartment interiors, including furniture. A Park Avenue 
apartment interior (c. 1990) used materials such as pink mar- 
ble, granite, and exotic woods combined in a geometric se- 
vere design. The firm built an unusual house, Villa Amore, in 
Sagaponack, Long Island, New York. It is made up of a clus- 
ter of buildings designed to reflect farmland that is fast be- 
coming tracts for housing. The 8,o00-sq. ft. home, completed 
in 1991, built partly on stilts, connects by walkways to other 
components. The master bath is a glass cylinder and there is 
a waterfall and a pool. In 2000, the firm completed the Mel- 
rose Community Center in a low-income neighborhood in 
the Bronx, New York. It was designed to accommodate the 
3,000 youngsters who live in neighboring housing projects. 
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The main low building is oval-shaped and the exterior is silver 
and red. These colors continue in the interior of the building. 
The 14,000-sq.ft. building took six years to complete and con- 
tains a full-size basketball court, a dark room, a restaurant- 
style kitchen, and a computer lab. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Agrest, S. Allen, and S. Ostrow, Archi- 
tecture, Technique and Representation (Critical Voices in Art, Theory, 
and Culture) (2000). 


[Betty R. Rubenstein (2"4 ed.)] 


AGRICULTURAL LAND-MANAGEMENT METHODS 
AND IMPLEMENTS IN ANCIENT EREZ ISRAEL. Erez 
Israel is a small country with a topographically fragmented 
territory, each geographical region having a distinctive charac- 
ter of its own. These regions include: the coastal plain, the low- 
lands, the hilly country, the inland valleys, the north-south rift 
valley, and the arid and desert areas. The whole of the country, 
excluding the desert regions, has an area of a little over 10,000 
sq. miles (26,000 sq. km.) and it has been estimated that of 
this only 2,500 sq. miles (6,544 sq. km.) are capable of cultiva- 
tion. The country’s semi-tropical climate, with a hot and dry 
season (between April and October) and a cold season with 
an unpredictable rainfall (between November and March), its 
varying altitudes, terrain, and soils, all imposed limitations on 
the type of land management which could be undertaken in 
the different parts of the country. There were very few springs 
of water, so dry farming was practiced in most parts. Agricul- 
ture in semi-arid regions, for instance the Negev, depended 
entirely on run-off irrigation. As a result, certain regions were 
suited for the cultivation of grain crops, others for fruits and 
vegetables, and some for animal husbandry. The writer of 
Deuteronomy was under no illusion regarding the restricted 
agricultural potential of the land. Speaking to the People of 
Israel before the entrance to Canaan, Moses said: “For the 
land, whither thou goest in to possess it, is not as the Land of 
Egypt, from whence ye came out, where thou sowest thy seed, 
and wateredst it with thy foot, as a garden of herbs. But the 
land, whither ye go to possess it, is a land of hills and valleys, 
and drinketh of the rain of heaven” (Deut. 11:10-11). 

While the geographical fragmentation of the country 
would seem to encourage political and cultural regional- 
ism, the diversity of the economic pursuits within the coun- 
try resulted inevitably in heightened commercial interaction 
between people from one part of the country and the other, 
rather than isolationism. During the Bronze and Iron ages, 
more than 50 percent of the population in Erez Israel were 
agriculturalists living in the countryside. The rest lived in 
towns or small cities and dealt primarily with administrative 
and commercial and industrial activities. Almost all farmers 
lived in small villages or hamlets, since the isolated farmstead 
was not known until the eighth century B.c.£. In the vicin- 
ity of these settlements they established fields and grew their 
crops and orchards. Numerous agricultural land-management 
techniques and implements were used over the millennia. By 
the Byzantine period (sixth to seventh centuries C.E.) crop 
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yields appear to have reached levels that have only been ap- 
proached in modern times. 


Topographical 

In ancient times the rural countryside was divided into vine- 
yards and olive groves, arable fields, orchard plantations, veg- 
etable gardens, and areas of public land given over to pasture 
and industrial activities (e.g., lime and charcoal burning, 
and stone quarrying). Topographically, the vineyards and 
olive groves were more suited to sloping ground or to the 
highlands. Vines are unable to grow with ease above 2750 ft. 
(900 m.) above sea level. Olives are also said to be difficult to 
grow above 2450 ft. (800 m.) or below 1225 ft. (400 m.). How- 
ever, olive presses have been found on Mount Hermon at sites 
with elevations up to 3,300 ft. (1000 m), as at Kafr Dura. Olive 
trees could even be grown in areas with an annual rainfall of 
only c. 200-300 mm., as in northern Africa. Grain was best 
adapted to the plains, the broad valleys, and some of the in- 
ternal valleys. Vegetables and certain types of fruit trees were 
grown in areas with access to permanent sources of water, 
springs, wells, or cisterns. 

The location of many fields reflect traditional answers to 
the problems of the natural environment. Hence, field bound- 
ary walls were established along the same lines as those built 
thousands of years earlier, simply because they were the most 
topographically convenient. North-facing slopes were par- 
ticularly favored for the establishment of new fields and this 
is because they were less exposed to the sun and their soils 
were able to retain moisture for longer. The size and shape 
of fields was usually affected by the steepness of the ground, 
with smaller and narrower fields on extremely steep slopes. 
The appearance of the field could also be dictated by the rocki- 
ness of the terrain. In Samaria and in the Modi’in foothills, 
for example, vines and olive trees were cultivated in “boxlike” 
pockets of deep soil scattered in certain areas of rocky out- 
crops. Whether or not the field was used for arable purposes 
or for fruit trees would very much depend on the type of soil 
available, the rockiness of the ground, aspect, drainage, and 
so forth. The position of natural sources of water used for ir- 
rigation, whether a spring or well, would have an effect on the 
location, shape and function of nearby fields. 


Land Management 

Agricultural fields and their crops are mentioned in a number 
of ancient written sources, principally the Bible and the early 
Jewish writings from the Roman period. Information about 
fields may also be found in some of the Classical sources, but 
these are usually not directly relevant to Erez Israel. A smaller 
amount of information may also be derived from ancient in- 
scriptions and various other epigraphic materials. 

The Bible contains a wealth of information about agricul- 
tural practices and the landscapes of the country during the 
Iron Age 11 period, although some of the passages may con- 
tain strands of information relating to earlier periods. Each 
town and village had its own surrounding territory of fields 
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and common land. Most of the agricultural land was in pri- 
vate ownership and the family inheritance was referred to as 
the nahalah or ahuzah. Royal estates also existed and ozarot 
(“storehouses”) were built in the fields (1 Chron. 27:25). Land- 
marks were set up between the various plots of land. The 
general term for cultivated land was sadeh (Lev. 27:16). The 
word was used to designate cultivated pieces of land next to 
the towns as well as open areas used for pasturage. The area 
of land which could be plowed with a pair or team of oxen 
during the course of a single day was referred to as the zemed 
sadeh (1 Kings 19:19). A maanah was half of that area (1 Sam. 
14:4). The kerem referred to vineyards and olive groves (kerem 
zayit, Judg. 15:5). Mixed fruit trees were grown in the gan or 
ginnah, usually next to the houses (Song 5:1; 6:2; 14:12), or in 
the pardes (Song 14:13). Plantations of fruit trees (the mat- 
tah) were grown further afield and were sometimes irrigated 
(Ezek. 31:4). 

Isaiah 5:1-8 has a description of terraced fields being 
prepared for a vineyard: the vegetation was uprooted (‘zq), 
stones were cleared (sq!) and then stone fences and an ob- 
servation tower were built: “My well-beloved hath a vineyard 
in a very fruitful hill. And he fenced it, and gathered out the 
stones thereof, and planted it with the choicest vine, and built 
a tower in the midst of it, and also made a winepress therein: 
and he looked that it should bring forth grapes...” (Isa. 5:1-2). 
A subsequent verse (5:5) implies that the stone fence (gader) 
surrounding the terraced unit was surmounted by a thorny 
hedge. This was used to protect the grapes from animals and 
also from people walking along the mishol ha-keramim, the 
“path between the vineyards” (Num. 22:24). Some of the ter- 
raced slopes were not plowed but dug with hoes (Isa. 12:11). 
The heaps of stone visible in the terraced areas are referred to 
in Hosea 12:11 as the gallim (“heaps”) “in the furrows of the 
fields” and in Micah 1:6 as the ai (“pile”) in the field. 

It has been suggested that one of the terms used in the 
Bible for terraces (especially for vineyards but also for or- 
chards) is sadmot (11 Kings 23:4; Jer. 31:40; Deut. 32:32; Isa. 
16:8). Hence, Habakkuk 3:17 should perhaps now be read as 
follows: “The fig tree does not blossom/ There is no produce 
on the vines/ The yield of the olive fails/ The shadmot (“ter- 
races”) do not produce food.” The shdmt are also mentioned in 
two Late Bronze Age Ugaritic texts. The first, cTA 23: 8-11, is 
rendered: “Let them fell him [the god Mot] on the terrace like 
avine.’ The second, CTA 2.1.43, isa damaged text and the con- 
text is not as clear. Another suggestion that has been made is 
that gbi (Jer. 39:10; 52:16) was an alternative word for “terrace” 
and that yogevim referred to the workers/owners of irrigated 
terraces. This seems unlikely and the reference is probably to 
the vats of winepresses located in vineyards (cf. King 1993, 
159). Additional references to terraces in the Bible include the 
meromei sadeh mentioned in the premonarchic Song of Deb- 
orah (Judg. 5:18) and the sadeh teromot in David's Elegy for 
Saul and Jonathan (11 Sam. 1:21), both of which seem to refer 
to “built fields” on hillslopes. Terraces are more commonly re- 
ferred to as madregot, and in Ezekiel 38:20 it is written: “...and 
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the mountains shall be thrown down, and the madregot (‘ter- 
races’) shall fall, and every wall shall fall to the ground” (cf. 
sing. madregah mentioned in Song of Songs 2:14). 

The surfaces of fields were fertilized with manure, house- 
hold rubbish, and ashes. Strict laws existed about fallowing 
land on the seventh year (Ex. 23:11). Roads are mentioned 
passing next to vineyards and fields of wheat (Deut. 19:14; 
Num. 22:30). Fields were sometimes expropriated and given 
by the ruler as presents to his supporters (1 Sam. 8:14; 22:7). 
The process of buying a field was described in Jeremiah 32:44: 
“Men shall buy fields for money and subscribe evidences, and 
seal them, and take witnesses in the land of Benjamin, and in 
the places about Jerusalem...” Recent archaeological evidence 
indicates that during the Iron 11 period, specifically from the 
eighth century B.c.E., there was an unprecedented expan- 
sion of agricultural territory with extensive terracing in the 
highlands. Terracing later spread into the Negev and Judean 
Deserts. Similarly, various biblical passages indicate a hunger 
for land during the course of the Divided Monarchy with the 
break-up of family inheritances and the creation of large es- 
tates owned by rich landlords. These landlords were cursed 
in Isaiah 5:8, where it is said that “woe unto them that join 
house to house, that lay field (sadeh) to field, till there be no 
place (left)....” Micah 2:2 spoke out against those who “...covet 
fields, and take them by violence...” 

Fields were frequently mentioned in early Jewish sources 
from the Roman period. Fields were of different sizes, from the 
small plot known as the beit roba (approximately 336 sq. ft. 32 
sq. m.) to the bet seah which had an area of 940 sq. yds. (784 
sq. m.). The agricultural holding, the bet kor, was about 23.5 
dunam in size, but most peasants probably had holdings of a 
much greater size than this. Boundaries for fields were some- 
times indicated by a road, a path, a wadi — bed, an expanse of 
water, or even a water channel (Peah 2:1-3). Much informa- 
tion is provided in these sources about the surface treatment 
of fields (plowing, manuring, and fallowing) and their yields. 
The depth of plowing achieved during this period was men- 
tioned in Bava Kamma (2:5) as 3 tephahim (about 11 in., or 
27 cm.) which is far greater than the maximum depth of 8 in. 
(20 cm.) known from recent traditional farming. This indi- 
cates that either a heavier form of plow was used or that the 
line of the furrows was plowed twice over to achieve the re- 
quired depth. An area plowed during one day with a yoke of 
animals was known as bet hafarash. Fields with different types 
of soils were known by different names, for example sadeh 
madrin and sadeh kaskasin. Fields were even established on 
the summit of hills where the soil was so thin that “the oxen 
cannot pass over with the plow” and they had to be cultivated 
with mattocks (Pe’ah 2:2). The yield of a field was frequently 
estimated while the crop was still standing. The land of an or- 
chard could belong to one person and the trees to another (see 
Pe’ah 3:4), a practice which still existed at the beginning of the 
20" century. A distinction was made between fields used for 
dry-farming (bet baal) and for irrigation (bet selahin). 

There were two kinds of gardens in Erez Israel during 
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antiquity: the horticultural garden and the decorative gar- 
den. There is no evidence that a combination of the two ever 
existed. Vegetable gardens were usually located near a source 
of water, a spring or a cistern. Important archaeological evi- 
dence for irrigated garden plots has come to light during the 
investigation of Byzantine monasteries in the Judean Desert 
and elsewhere. Decorative gardens and groves of trees prob- 
ably existed adjacent to temples and palaces from very early 
times, but direct archaeological evidence is still lacking. For 
the later periods, remains of decorative gardens have been dis- 
covered at the Herodian palace complex at Jericho. Plants and 
bushes were planted in ceramic pots with holes in their sides. 
Similar pots were found in the first-century gardens at Pom- 
peii and in the second-century gardens at Hadrian's villa at 
Tivoli. Planting pots with holes in their sides are mentioned in 
Demai 5:10 and in connection with a vineyard in Kilayim 7:8. 
Cucumbers are said to have been grown in planting pots made 
of cattle-dung and unfired clay. The latter also had round holes 
in their sides, the size of which is debated in Ukzin 2:9-10, 
“How great should be the hole?” the answer being, “such that 
a small root can come out?” 

Very few ancient epigraphic finds have been made con- 
cerning agricultural land management in Erez Israel. Most of 
the inscriptions and documents which have been found deal 
with matters of economic administration and only very in- 
directly with work in agricultural fields. However, some evi- 
dence does exist and a number of examples will be given. The 
Gezer calendar is probably one of the earliest and most inter- 
esting of the documents preserved relating to agricultural ac- 
tivities. It lists information about the activities which needed 
to be undertaken at different points during the agricultural 
year. The text was clearly written by an inexperienced hand, 
perhaps by an apprentice scribe, and can be dated to the end 
of the 10 century B.c.E. Information on fields exist in a num- 
ber of other Iron Age inscriptions. For example, the Tel Siran 
inscription from Jordan, dated to c. 600 B.c.E. which men- 
tions a vineyard (krm) and gardens (gnt). 

A larger amount of material exists for the Roman and 
Byzantine periods. Interesting information on agricultural 
plots in the lower Dead Sea region has emerged from the Ba- 
batha archive, deposited in c. 132 C.E. in a cave in the Judean 
Desert. The largest of the plots owned by Babatha measured 20 
bet seahs or 12.5 dunam. One of the Greek papyri (BB 21) deals 
with the sale of a date crop and indicates the names of three 
orchards in the area of Maoza from which the dates came: the 
Pherora orchard, the Nikarkos orchard, and the Molkhaios or- 
chard. Another document (BB 16) is the land registration for 
four other groves of palm trees owned by Babatha at Maoza. 
Two of them are described as extending down towards the 
Dead Sea. For each grove an identifying name was given, the 
size of the grove, the taxes paid on it and the names of lands 
or features abutting the groves. 

An important batch of non-literary papyri dating from 
the sixth and seventh centuries c.£. came to light during the 
Colt expedition to Auja Hafir (Nessana) in the central Negev. 
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They include a vast amount of information on the agricultural 
lands belonging to the settlement, on sown land, vineyards, 
gardens, reservoirs, water channels, rights to water, and data 
on crops of wheat, barley, aracus, olives, and dates. 


Terracing 
Very little is known about the earliest forms of agricultural ter- 
racing in the highlands of Erez Israel. It seems reasonable to 
assume that the technology of creating flat areas on hillsides 
by building walls and leveling fills was invented by various ru- 
ral groups acting in cooperation at a local level, in different 
parts of the Levant and at different times. Hence, various cen- 
ters of origin for terrace construction may have existed, with 
Erez Israel being one of them. Incipient forms of terracing, 
such as soil held in place by logs of wood, by rows of wooden 
stakes, or piled rocks, would be very difficult to detect in the 
archaeological record. It was probably recognized early on that 
obstructions placed across a stream channel would eventu- 
ally help towards stopping the movement of eroded soils and 
would induce a process of alluviation. Early slope terracing 
may have taken place initially in the lower parts of hills with 
newer terraces later being built further up the slopes. Another 
suggestion which has been made is that the natural steplike 
appearance of many of the slopes in the highlands, with thin 
layers of chalky marl interposed between limestone or dolo- 
mite strata, may have prompted man’s first attempts at terrac- 
ing. However, no evidence supports the assumption made by 
some investigators that the earliest terraces with stone walls 
must have been crudely executed, low in height, and built on 
relatively slight slopes. Indeed, the earliest terrace found at 
Sataf, which is of Early Bronze Age date (late fourth millen- 
nium B.C.E.), was relatively well constructed and was built on 
avery steep slope. It has also been suggested that the origins of 
terracing should be sought in the marginal semi-arid regions 
of the Near East. The suggestion is that the “channel-bottom, 
weir terrace” type was possibly the earliest form of terrace. 
However, terracing in the Negev and in the Judean Desert can- 
not be shown to be older than the Iron Age 11 (seventh century 
B.C.E.), even though flood farming itself existed in the Negev 
from as early as the Chalcolithic or Early Bronze Age. Studies 
of New World terracing have also shown that the earliest ter- 
raced sites must have been in the less arid areas first. 
Another important point which needs to be taken into 
account is that the idea of creating leveled areas on hillslopes 
for agricultural purposes is not dissimilar from the basic 
technology of architectural terracing or slope stabilization. 
At settlement sites in Erez Israel, architectural terracing can 
be traced back to as early as the Natufian period. A system of 
four architectural terraces supporting 13 hut dwellings, are 
known from the Natufian site of Nahal Oren. These terraces 
were 80 ft. (24 m.) in length and 6-17 ft. (2-5 m.) in breadth, 
and their retaining walls were built of field stones. At many 
Early Bronze Age sites, architectural terracing supported 
houses and other structures on the slopes of hills. Examples 
of EB architectural terracing are known from Tel Yarmut, Tell 
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el-’Umeiri, and sites in the Wadi el-Hasa. Architectural ter- 
racing continued to be used throughout the rest of the Bronze 
Age. At Jerusalem, a remarkable series of architectural terraces 
were unearthed by Kenyon on the east slopes of the City of 
David, probably dating from the very beginning of the Iron 
Age. Since the technology of architectural terracing in Erez 
Israel can be traced back to late prehistoric times, it is possible 
to assume that terracing for agricultural purposes likewise had 
a similar antiquity in the hilly areas of the country. 

Archaeological evidence indicates that terracing was in- 
troduced into the highlands of Erez Israel at the beginning 
of the Early Bronze Age. It is not surprising that the earliest 
known use of terracing in the highlands should coincide with 
the introduction of plow agriculture in that area. However, 
terracing was clearly only practiced on a limited scale during 
the Early Bronze Age and as late as the eighth century B.c.E. 
No evidence supports the theory that the early Israelites (or 
Proto-Israelites) were responsible for inventing or introducing 
terracing into the highlands during the early Iron Age. They 
simply made use of an existing technology without any spe- 
cial adaptations or innovations. This refutes the stand taken 
by some scholars who have suggested, without any supporting 
evidence, that terracing prior to the early Iron Age was “un- 
systematic.” Archaeological work has shown that the major ex- 
pansion of terracing in the highlands took place at a number of 
times over a period spanning some 1600 years, from the Iron 
Age 11 (eighth century B.c.E.) to the *Abbasid period, with 
cycles of contraction operating in the landscape at intervals of 
between 250 and 350 years. A decline in the use of the terraced 
areas appears to have set in around 750 c.E. and apart from 
some signs of renewed terracing activities during the *Mamluk 
and *Ottoman periods, especially in areas of irrigated terraces, 
this decline continued until the present century. 


Demarcation of Agricultural Territory 

The demarcation of agricultural territory was quite frequently 
referred to in biblical passages. The boundary, or territory, was 
referred to as gevulah. In Deuteronomy 19:14 the injunction is 
that “thou shalt not remove thy neighbour’s gevul (landmark), 
which they of old time have set in thine inheritance...” (see 
also Prov. 22:28). The practice of tampering with landmarks, 
especially with those in the “fields of the fatherless” - aban- 
doned fields - was apparently prevalent during the Iron Age, 
and if caught the perpetrator was cursed and punished (Deut. 
27:17; Job 24:2; Prov. 23:10). The physical appearance of these 
“landmarks” is unknown but they were probably perma- 
nent and immovable. A boundary stone at the edge of a field 
of grain is depicted in a New Kingdom tomb painting from 
Egypt. These boundary markers were often swept away by 
the inundations of the Nile and had to be replaced by refer- 
ence to documented cadastration. This problem did not exist 
in Erez Israel, but markers could be moved during disputes 
between neighboring farmers. There is no evidence, however, 
to suggest that the exact locations of the markers were docu- 
mented in any way. Josephus, writing in the late first century 
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c.E., warned: “Let it not be permitted to displace boundary 
marks, whether of your own land or of the land of others with 
whom you are at peace; beware of uprooting as it were a stone 
by God’s decree laid firm before eternity.” (Ant. rv, 8:18). 

Very little archaeological evidence exists for the demar- 
cation of territory in Erez Israel during ancient times. Hence, 
there are difficulties in defining the extent of cultivation and 
pastureland belonging to a settlement at any given period. But 
some evidence does exist. The lands of *Gezer, for example, 
were marked out during the late second or early first century 
B.C.E. with inscribed boundary stones. Some of these mark- 
ers also refer to the adjoining estates of Alkios, Alexa, and 
Archelaus. Boundary stones are known to have been set up to 
delimit taxable properties between cities, towns, and villages 
in the Roman provinces. Inscribed boundary stones delim- 
iting agricultural territories, dating from the time of Diocle- 
tian (late third century), have been found in the Hauran, the 
western Golan, and in the Huleh Valley. 

Less information exists on the use of stones or markers 
to demarcate the ownership over lands of a specific farm or 
individual plots of land. The more permanent type probably 
took the form of prominent natural rocks, ancient trees, large 
piles of stones, posts, fences, or walls (see Or. 16:5). Bound- 
ary markers in the form of monoliths were found along roads 
bordering areas of fields in Samaria and Modi’in and dated to 
the Hellenistic and Roman periods. In Bava Batra (4:8) it is 
stated that “if a man sold a field he has sold also the [bound- 
ary] stones that are necessary to it.” 

Temporary markers made of piles of stones were the easi- 
est to create and they can be seen all over areas of ancient and 
traditional field systems. In the highlands near Jerusalem such 
landmarks were known in Arabic as rassem or hejar et-tuhm. 
The latter term was also used for the pile of stones located at 
both ends of a cultivation strip in the plains. One commen- 
tator of the 19" century noted that the lands of the Sharon 
were marked out with small lumps of stone. Mark Twain in 
his description of agriculture in the Lebanon (1869) wrote 
that he saw “rude piles of stones standing near the roadside 
at intervals, and recognized the custom of marking bound- 
aries which obtained in Jacob’s time. There were no walls, no 
fences, no hedges — nothing to secure a man’s possessions but 
these random heaps of stones.’ Wilson in 1906 reports that to 
mark off two plots a double furrow was driven between them 
and piles of stones were set up at short intervals within the 
furrow. These piles were usually quite small. 

Care has to be taken not to identify all stone piles seen 
in the fields as markers delimiting ownership. Many of the 
larger piles in the fields are clearance heaps of surplus stones 
(see Shev. 2:3; 4:1). Others covered the ruins of ancient struc- 
tures and this was referred to in Oho. 15:7. The remains of 
numerous structures were found beneath piles of stones dur- 
ing archaeological surveys around Jerusalem. Some of these 
may have been memorial heaps, for example the large stone 
pile (gal avanim) mentioned as having been erected over the 
place where Achan was stoned and set on fire (Josh. 7:26). A 
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group of large stone piles investigated in southwestern Jeru- 
salem, dating from the Iron 11, may have been memorials of 
this sort, or perhaps they were connected with harvest rites 
since agricultural installations, including a wine press, are 
known in their immediate vicinity. Many piles of stones on 
the top of hills were perhaps connected with peasant rituals, 
and Rabbi *Akiba (second century c.£.) warned that “where- 
soever thou findest a high mountain or a lofty hill and a green 
tree, know that an idol is there!” (Av. Zar. 3:5). Aborted fetuses 
were sometimes buried within cairns (Oho. 16:12). At the be- 
ginning of this century, stone cairns (rujm) were being set up 
at sites where murders had taken place. A stone heap of this 
kind was known in Arabic as meshad, i.e., a “witness.” 

All individual fields were originally marked out in one 
way or another, even if only in a very rudimentary fashion. It 
was only then that the clearing and plowing of the land could 
begin. All agricultural work carried out with plows or with 
hoes produce scarps or banks of soil along the edges of the 
plots being prepared for cultivation. Loose stones from the 
surface of the field, which are a hindrance to plowing proce- 
dures, would have been thrown to the edges of the plots, thus 
creating boundary lines of low piled stones. In areas where 
there was very little competition for the land, this way of mark- 
ing out the plot was clearly sufficient. Alternatively the plot of 
land could be marked out with a ditch (which had to be at least 
3 ft. (0.93 m.) deep and about 1 ft. (0.37 m.) wide according to 
Kilayim 4:1). Ridged or dug-out boundaries of this sort may 
be detectable on the ground but field boundaries made out of 
perishable materials, such as piled logs of wood or reeds, will 
usually not be archaeologically evident. 

In areas where there was pressure on the land or where 
there was a possibility of disputes between neighboring farm- 
ers, a proper system of field boundaries became necessary. 
Such fences tended to be built of stone where rocky outcrops 
were available to the farmer. In areas where stone was not 
freely available, especially in the plains and in the broad val- 
leys, the field boundary was probably defined by a furrow in 
the ground, a wooden fence, a row of fruit trees (see Or. 1:1), or 
a thorny hedge. Archaeological evidence for such boundaries 
is rarely found. Stone fences, however, survive quite well and 
traces can still be seen in many parts of the country, as well as 
in the arid areas of the Negev and Judean Deserts. 

Thorny hedges are referred to in various biblical pas- 
sages. In the Parable of Jotham there is mention of plots of 
fruit trees edged by the atad bush which, if unattended, would 
easily grow wild (Judg. 9:15). It has been suggested that this 
was the thorny bush (Lycium europaeum) which still grows 
in the Kisuphim area where it originally was used during the 
Byzantine period as a hedge around fields. The mesukat hedek 
(identified as Solanum incanum L.) is another type of thorny 
hedge, sometimes mentioned in association with stone walls 
(Isa. 5:5; Prov. 15:19; Hos. 2:6). Hedges surrounding fields were 
also mentioned in the Mishnah (Bx 3:2). The hedge was re- 
ferred to as the hasav in TB, BB 55a. The thorny bush Sarcope- 
teria spinosum is presently used by traditional farmers as a 
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hedge around cultivated fields. The practice of surrounding 
fields with cactus bushes (Arabic sabreh) dates back only to 
the Ottoman period when the cactus was first introduced into 
Erez Israel. In the 19" century, rectangular fields were cleared 
within the woodland of northern Golan, leaving rows of oak 
trees standing as boundaries between the various plots. 

Stone fences were usually built to a height of about 3ft. 
(1 m. and with an average width of over 2 ft. (0.75 m.). This wall 
(known in Arabic as jedar) was built without the use of mortar. 
It has been estimated that a modern builder could construct 
a dry-stone wall around 15 ft. (4.5 to 5 m.) in length, 1.5 ft. 
(0.50 m.) thick and 4 ft. (1.4 m.) high (using 115 cu. ft. - 3.3 cu. 
m.) of stone) in the space of one working day. Principally the 
walls served to keep animals (dogs, foxes, and jackals) away 
from the crops. Frequently the tops of such walls were rein- 
forced with a thorny bush (netsh in Arabic; usually this was the 
Poterium spinosum in the central highlands). The bush would 
project a few inches beyond the upper edge of the wall and was 
kept in place with the weight of a few stones. Repairs to these 
walls were always made in time for the period leading up to 
the vintage. In the Bible, the stone fence around a vineyard 
is referred to as the gader avanim (Prov. 24: 31; cf. Isa. 5:5; Ps. 
62:4). Special builders known as goderim were employed for 
the task of building stone fences (cf. Ezek. 22:30). 

The stone fence was also known as a gader among Jew- 
ish farmers in the Roman and Byzantine periods (Matt. 21:33; 
Pe'ah 2:3; Oho. 17:3). The hayis apparently referred to the sec- 
ondary partition wall in the field systems and the gader to the 
main enclosure wall. The boundary path between two plots of 
land was referred to as the mesar (TJ, Kid. 1:5). It was appar- 
ently not customary to build stone fences in the flat lands of 
wide valleys (BB 1:2). The minimum measurements that this 
fence had to have according to the Mishnah, was a height of 
3 ft. (0.93 m.) and a width of 1 ft. (0.37 m.) (Kil. 2:8). If it was 
less than this height then it could be regarded as a “quarry” 
and its stones dismantled and taken away. However, its foun- 
dations (to a height of about 4 in. (10 cm.) always had to be 
left intact (see Shev. 3:6). The boundary markers were set up 
outside the line of the fence so that if the wall collapsed the 
farmer still could claim ownership over the place and the 
fallen stones. However, in the case of two separately owned 
plots of land, the boundary stones were set up on either side 
and if the wall collapsed then the stones belonged to both of 
the farmers (BB 1:2). Ditches were sometimes dug along the 
foot of the fences (BB 7:4) and in a vineyard a border 7.35 ft. 
(2.24 m.) wide was left uncultivated between the fence and 
the vines (Kil. 6:1). 

The use of stone fences around fields has been found dat- 
ing back to the period of the Iron Age 11. The fact that they 
have not yet been found does not mean, however, that stone 
fences were not built during earlier periods as well. Iron Age 
stone fences have been documented at sites in the Judean 
Hills, but fewer in Samaria. A possibility to consider is that 
stone fences around fields may originally have been derived 
from the type of stone walls used to surround animal pens, 
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for example those from the Iron Age 1 which are known from 
Mount Ebal and Giloh. 

Roads can be most useful in outlining the borders of ag- 
ricultural lands or in separating one group of fields from an- 
other, particularly in defining the extent of fields which were 
not in any other way demarcated with stone fences. Three 
types of roads are known from the rural countryside of Erez 
Israel: highways, regional roads, and local rural roads. A bor- 
der of about 25 ft. (8 m.) was left uncultivated on either side 
of the highway, which was of no prescribed width (BK 6:4). 
The local roads were the access routes which linked the farms 
and villages with their fields and areas of pasture. They also 
gave farmers access to the regional roads leading to the mar- 
ket settlements. Produce would have been conveyed to market 
using beasts of burden. Wheeled transport was rarely used as 
roads were too narrow and stony. Most local roads extended 
between sites with prominent water sources (such as springs) 
and served as “corridors” between blocks of fields. Cisterns 
and wells are frequently found alongside both types of roads. 
High walls built of stone were erected on either side of roads, 
to separate the public space from the agricultural land. They 
prevented animals from entering unattended fields and dam- 
aging crops, especially the flocks of sheep and goats which 
were shepherded along these roads from the animal pens next 
to the settlement to the area given over to pasture which was 
usually located some distance away. The walls also served to 
discourage passing travelers from entering the fields and pick- 
ing fruit during the harvest seasons. 

Natural “gates,” or private roads, led from the local roads 
into the field systems. Local roads were either for public use 
or were under private ownership and a clear distinction was 
made between the two during Roman times (see Pe’ah 2:1 and 
Kil. 4:7). A private road (derekh ha-yahid) was prescribed as 
having a width of about 6.5 ft. (2 m.) and a public road (derekh 
ha-rabbim) a width of about 25 ft (8 m.) (BB 6:7). A road end- 
ing at a cistern, lime kiln, cave, or wine press was usually a 
private road (Toh. 6:6). In some cases blocks of fields may be 
observed laid out within a pre-existing network of local roads. 
When such roads can be dated, they can then provide a termi- 
nus ante quem date for the field systems. Datable roads when 
encroached on by field systems will provide a terminus post 
quem date. Bowen (1961) wrote that the “integration of fields 
with any trackway leading into a settlement seems the best 
assurance of contemporary relationship, or at least in some 
phase, though the individual fields might of course have suf- 
fered considerable subsequent alteration and not necessary 
be characteristic of the period of the settlement.” 


Shape and Size of Fields 

Agricultural fields in Erez Israel were usually very small and 
approximately rectangular. There were, of course, exceptions 
to the rule as well as regional and local variations. The fields 
in the flat areas of the plains and broad valleys were on the 
whole proportionally larger and more rectangular than the 
fields located on sloping ground. Fields in extremely rocky 
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terrain were even smaller in size. The shape of an individual 
field on sloping ground was quite often determined by topo- 
graphical and lithological factors. The edges of the fields were 
either defined by natural features (such as a wadi, a gully, 
rocky outcrops, etc.) or by man-made boundaries (such as 
stone markers, stone fences, or terrace walls). The size of 
the fields also depended on the type of farming technology 
available to the farmer. Plowed land was always larger than 
land cultivated only with hoes. This was also true of the dig- 
ging and clearing equipment which were essential in the 
highlands for clearing stones, breaking up the ground, and 
flattening the field surfaces. Different sized fields are to 
be found in the areas around the villages. Some of this may be 
the result of the fragmentation of land owing to the division 
of property at different times. The fields associated with 
farms, however, appear to have been much more uniform 
in size and were sometimes part of integral systems that 
were quite well defined. Compared to the fields used for dry 
farming, irrigated plots of land tended to be smaller and 
extremely regulated, with flatter surfaces and well-defined 
boundaries. 

Fields also tended to be of rectangular shape because they 
were easier to measure for the purpose of estimating surface 
area or the quantity of crops grown in them. Measuring lines 
(kavei ha-middah) or cords (hevelim) are mentioned in a num- 
ber of biblical passages referring to the measuring of lands and 
fields for the purpose of division (11 Sam. 8:2; Isa. 34:17; Jer. 
31:39; Micah 2:4-5; Amos 7:17; Ezek. 47:3; Ps. 16:6). The “line” 
or “cord” had knots at specified intervals along its length. The 
measurement of the distance between the knots of the bibli- 
cal cord is unknown. Perhaps it was the length of the kaneh 
(“measuring reed”) mentioned in Ezekiel 40, which was used 
for measuring small areas and expanses. A tax assessor who is 
seen measuring standing crops with a knotted cord to deter- 
mine the yield was skillfully depicted in a painting on the wall 
of a New Kingdom tomb in Egypt. The knotted cord is shown 
extended horizontally across the top of the crops and held be- 
tween the assessor and his assistant. A roll of additional cord 
is shown slung across the assessor's left shoulder. 

In Roman Erez Israel, land which was to be sold had first 
to be “measured by the line” (BB 7:2-3; see also the methods 
of measuring differently shaped fields as explained by Col- 
umella v, 1,13-2, 10). It is reported that the farmers of Beth 
Namer “used to reap their crops by measuring-line and leave 
peah (gleanings) from every furrow” (Pe'ah 4:5). The division 
of agricultural land by surveying is mentioned in one of the 
Nessana papyri (P Ness. 58) dating from the late seventh cen- 
tury. Measuring cords are also mentioned in a passage from 
Pirkei de-Rabbi Eliezer, dated to between the eighth and early 
ninth century, which deals with the Muslim conquest of Erez 
Israel in the seventh century c.£. It says that the conquerors 
will “measure the land with ropes, and make the cemetery 
into a dunghill where the flock rests, and they will measure 
them and from them unto the tops of the mountains ....” The 
knotted cord during the Roman and Byzantine periods was 
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probably marked out with a measuring rod of a standard size 
used in Erez Israel (cf. Kel. 7:6), perhaps identical to the or- 
gua or kalamos measures. An iron measuring rod, five cubits 
in length and dating to the seventh century, has been discov- 
ered during excavations at an ecclesiastical farm at Shelomi in 
Western Galilee. This rod may have been a kalamos measure of 
u1 spithamai, 8.5 ft. (257.4 cm.) Long cords for the purpose of 
measuring village lands for taxation purposes were still used 
by the Ottomans in the 19" century. In Southern Erez Israel, 
lands were divided up with a measuring line (havaleh) before 
plowing. This line was made of goat’s hair and was a little more 
than one centimeter thick. 

The earliest archaeological evidence for the general ap- 
pearance of the layout of field systems in Erez Israel dates from 
the Iron Age 11. This may have been the period during which 
widespread field systems were first laid out as blocks of rect- 
angular-shaped plots on high ground and along the valleys. In 
some areas, it would appear that these blocks of fields devel- 
oped piecemeal, but in the highlands and in the semi-arid re- 
gions a number of these systems appear to have been planned 
in advance. However, it is only during the Roman and Byz- 
antine periods that fields were laid out in a specific pattern 
in different parts of Erez Israel and Syria. Some even follow 
Roman land-partition principals. 

The size of the individual field used for arable purposes 
during antiquity was usually the area of land which could be 
plowed with a yoke of oxen during the course of one day’s 
work. According to Bava Batra (1:6) the practical size of sown 
ground in dry farming was an area of 11,000 sq. ft. (1,176 
sq. m.) (but according to R. Judah - 2™4 century c.k. - this 
could be reduced to as little as 5,500 sq. ft. (588 sq. m.). The 
size of plots used as vegetable gardens and vineyards were 
even smaller. The size of plots were apparently progressively 
reduced in the course of the third and fourth centuries. In Sa- 
maria, at Khirbet Buraq most individual plots were between 
1and 7.5 dunam in size, with the largest not exceeding 15 du- 
nam. The size of individual plots is in fact not helpful in an 
attempt to reconstruct the area of smallholdings, since most 
families in the Roman period would have owned more than 
several plots and these could very easily have been scattered. 
Furthermore, a family could also have controlled areas of pas- 
ture and woodland outside the field system. 

Various suggestions have been put forward regarding the 
size of the lands cultivated by the individual peasant small- 
holder in Roman and Byzantine Erez Israel. As a result of his 
archaeological surveys in Samaria, Dar has estimated the size 
of the typical family holding around a number of Byzantine 
village sites at between 25 and 45 dunam (note that four du- 
nam are the equivalent to one acre). At Khirbet Buraq the 
holdings were estimated at 25 dunam each and around Qa- 
rawat bene Hassan at between 39.7 and 45.6 dunam in size. 
These figures do not take into account the possibility of the 
scattered ownership of land. At sites in the Galilee, holdings 
averaged between 6 and 11 dunam and around Nablus between 
15 and 18 dunam (compare these figures with the average of 
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16 dunam for a block of enclosed fields noted by some schol- 
ars for the Galilee). 

In a study of the economy of Roman Erez Israel, Safrai 
proposed that an average family of four individuals, practicing 
subsistence agriculture, would have required lands covering an 
area of approximately 11 dunam (or 13.7 dunam for a family of 
five). However, with the burden of taxes and the need for out- 
side purchases a minimum of 20 dunam seemed to him to be 
a far more realistic figure. Safrai’s figures are based on calcula- 
tions regarding the possible harvest yields of plots used for the 
cultivation of wheat, olives, figs, grapes, and legumes. How- 
ever, such yields could have varied quite substantially from 
one part of the country to another, depending on the type of 
soils available, location and precipitation levels. 

Broshi in another study has suggested that a family of 
five needed an area of 50 dunam for subsistence, a figure 
which seems quite reasonable compared to estimates of the 
sizes of traditional holdings during recent times. This also fits 
well with the estimated minimum requirement of 20 iugera 
(= 50 dunam) for a farm in Roman Italy which cultivated 
land with the plow and kept animals. However, Broshi does 
not believe that manuring was carried out in the sown areas 
and so in antiquity the smaller areas did not produce yields 
which were any greater than those of traditional agriculture 
of the 19 century. 

A number of ancient sources exist dealing with the ques- 
tion of the size of the peasant holding in antiquity (note the 
following equivalents are used here: 25 dunam = 2.5 hectare = 
10 iugera = 20 plethra). In his Historia Ecclesiastica (111, 20:1), 
Eusebius mentions Judas’s nephews cultivating an area of 39 
plethra (= 48.7 dunam). Thus each farmer would have had a 
holding of about 24 dunam. Talmudic sources also contrib- 
ute much information, but more about the quantity of yields 
and the measurement of individual plots of land than about 
the size of the individual holding. Additional figures are avail- 
able regarding the sizes of holdings in other ancient Medi- 
terranean countries and Egypt. Apparently the smallest and 
largest allocation of land in Roman Italy was from 2 iugera (= 
2.5 dunam) to 200 iugera (= 5,000 dunam) or more. Since 2 
iugera was clearly insufficient to support a family even on a 
subsistence level, this allotment must have been additional to 
areas used for pasturage. In 133 B.c.E., allotments for the poor 
in Italy measured between 10-30 iugera (= 25-75 dunam). In 
Greece, in the Metaponto area, plots varied between 48 and 
530 dunam, with 50 percent of these totaling about 138 dunam 
in size. In Egypt, the average property size varied during the 
mid-fourth century: 76 iugera (190 dunam) at Hermopolis 
and 37 iugera (92.5 dunam) at Antinodpolis). 

The above figures make it quite clear that there are many 
difficulties in estimating the size of the average small peasant 
holding in antiquity, prior to the Abassid period when there 
was a general decline in the agricultural productivity of the 
land lasting until modern times. However, the size of a hold- 
ing will have differed considerably from one type of environ- 
ment to another, with larger holdings in the more rugged en- 
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vironments having poorer soils, and smaller allotments in the 
flat fertile plains and internal valleys where there was much 
more pressure on the land. At times when there was a seri- 
ous fragmentation of holdings, with lands being absorbed by 
larger estates, such as during the 3'4-4" centuries C.£., there 
would have been pressure on privately owned ancestral hold- 
ings and these would naturally become smaller with individ- 
ual fields being sold off piecemeal. The size of the holding also 
depended on the type of agricultural regime being practiced 
and whether or not it included the replenishment of soil fer- 
tility with proper manuring and fallowing procedures. The 
lack of such procedures could well have restricted the size of 
the areas being cultivated. Finally, the minimum size of a sub- 
sistence holding will differ considerably between one which 
had to support a family and one which supported an extended 
family. Furthermore, a peasant farmer could have held more 
than one holding. The attempts made by Dar and Safrai to di- 
vide up the fields surrounding ancient villages into holdings of 
theoretical sizes, seems to be fundamentally flawed when one 
considers the evidence regarding the lands owned by Rabbi 
Yohanan in the 3"¢ century, whose fields were not concentrated 
at one location at all but scattered at different locations in the 
countryside between Tiberias and Sepphoris. 

However, the existence of such problems should not 
mean that scholars should abandon the attempt to delimit 
the minimum size of peasant holdings in Erez Israel during 
the different periods. The maximum cultivable land in Erez 
Israel in 1931 amounted to 6.54 million dunam which, subdi- 
vided by the population number of 600,000 for that general 
period, provides an average of 11 dunam of land per inhabit- 
ant. This figure can be compared favorably with Broshi’s sug- 
gested 10 dunam of land per individual in antiquity. However, 
two facts need to be taken into consideration regarding the 
1931 figure: first, not all the population at that time were in- 
volved in agriculture and, secondly, a large percentage of the 
available cultivable land was not necessarily being cultivated. 
For example, records show that up to 55 percent of the hills 
around Nablus-Tulkarm had neglected terraces in the Man- 
date period. Hence, a more realistic minimum of 5 dunam per 
individual seems likely. A family of five would therefore have 
had a holding of approximately 25 dunam or more. Hence, the 
suggested size of a peasant holding in Erez Israel during the 
time preceding the Abassid period, i.e., before 750 C.E., prob- 
ably varied considerably between 25 and 50 dunam. 

It is interesting to compare these figures with information 
known about the size of the average smallholding in different 
parts of the Near East during more recent times. An average 
of 50 dunam per peasant family has been estimated accord- 
ing to figures taken from an Ottoman census of 1909, for the 
lands in the three sanjaqs of Jerusalem, Nablus and Acre; 85 
percent of landowners from Hebron cultivated areas ranging 
between 1-20 dunam. The sizes of average holdings in three 
present-day agricultural villages in the Zarqa River basin in 
Jordan range between 19 and 68 dunam. In Syria, however, a 
peasant holding in an area of dry farming was much larger, 
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averaging 50-70 dunam. At Episkopi in Cyprus, the village was 
estimated to have had a total of 10,000 dunam of land and a 
maximum population of 700 individuals; thus a holding for 
a family of five would have averaged at about 71.5 dunam. At 
Ashvan in Anatolia the total landholding per family averaged 
122 dunam but 40 dunam of this was used for pasturage. 

The systematic study of field systems during archaeologi- 
cal work, combined with a critical examination of evidence 
gathered from a variety of sources, provides very important 
information on the history of rural land management in dif- 
ferent parts of Erez Israel. One of the major problems in es- 
tablishing a typology of field systems for Erez Israel is that the 
best evidence comes from hilly areas and from the marginal 
semi-arid areas, and it is questionable whether these patterns 
were also the same in areas of flat land. While the tenurial 
organization of land cannot be worked out solely from the 
archaeological remains of the fields themselves, the archaeo- 
logical work is able to provide historians with empirical data 
on the appearance and extent of ancient field systems of dif- 
ferent periods. In some field systems the evidence points to 
continuity, with the position of boundaries being respected 
and retained from period to period. In some cases substan- 
tial changes have occurred and this may have been the result 
of the dispossession of lands, new property relationships, or 
new forms of exploitation. 

Dating fields is still an acute problem for archaeologists. 
One scholar wrote in 1984 in a pessimistic vein that in his 
opinion “it is very rarely possible to attribute an ancient ag- 
ricultural field or system of old terraces to a specific period.” 
Research in the 1990s and early 2000s shows that this is no 
longer the case and methods of landscape archaeology enable 
scholars to disentangle field systems belonging to several pe- 
riods. The first step, of course, is to evaluate the degree of as- 
sociation between a system of fields and adjacent villages and 
farms, and the network of communications (paths, roads, etc.). 
Field boundaries and their relationships with earlier features, 
from dolmens to earlier fields, must be examined. Some of 
these earlier features may have been respected or dismantled. 
The extent of a field system also needs to be determined. It is 
not always an easy task to establish where one system stops 
and another starts. Attempts should also be made to examine 
patterns of field boundaries and the stages of construction of 
stone fences defined through structural analysis. Some field 
systems are of an aggregate pattern and others may have a 
planned parcelation arrangement with a more rectilinear de- 
sign. Some systems are responsive to the local terrain, oth- 
ers are not. Ancient boundaries are frequently “fossilized” in 
modern boundaries. A comprehensive study subsequently 
needs to be made of sherd scatters located next to the settle- 
ments, around cisterns, wine and oil presses, alongside the 
edges of fields and across the field surfaces. Many of these 
sherd scatters may turn out to be the result of ancient ma- 
nuring practices. This will provide the surveyor with a gen- 
eral idea as to the date of the fields which are being exam- 
ined. The excavation of test pits within the settlement and 
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next to the various features seen within the area of the fields, 
can serve as a “control” over the results from the survey. The 
overall results will show whether or not there has been cul- 
tural continuity or discontinuity within a given landscape of 
agricultural fields. 

Recent work has shown that a variety of ancient land- 
management systems were operating in different parts of Erez 
Israel in antiquity. These reflect the many different ways that 
the rural population responded to environmental and climatic 
constraints. The quality of these responses depended on the 
level of social and economic organization achieved by the 
different farming communities and on the level of farming 
technologies available to them. The tactics of village commu- 
nities differed considerably from those of individual farmers, 
and this had a clear effect on the general layout of fields in a 
landscape. The earliest known evidence for the imposition of 
a regular and widespread cultivation pattern in Erez Israel can 
be dated to the Iron 11 period. The parcelation of land was con- 
solidated during the Hellenistic to Roman periods. Thereafter, 
areas of field systems expanded and in time, particularly dur- 
ing the Byzantine and Umayyad periods, became much more 
complex and fragmented than before. 

Today, the shape and character of fields in Erez Israel 
have changed dramatically. Mechanized equipment now al- 
lows for the cultivation of extremely large tracts in areas of 
flat land. Terraces can be cut into the slopes of hills with bull- 
dozers and soil can be transported by truck from one place to 
another. The use of artificial fertilizers has meant that fields 
no longer need to lie fallow and yields can be constantly 
high. A wide variety of weeds, however, are thus being ban- 
ished to the margins of fields and complete wildlife habitats 
are being destroyed. Large areas of fields in the traditional 
landscape have already been eradicated. Their boundaries 
and fences have now been erased forever and can only be 
seen in aerial photographs. The morphology of the agricul- 
tural landscape is no longer the same and the growing of cash 
crops has replaced the economic variability of ancient times. 
While it is sad to observe the rapidly disappearing traditional 
landscapes, harvests in Israel, the West Bank, and Jordan are 
now much greater and more plentiful than they ever were in 
antiquity and this can only be to the advantage of the local 
farmers of today. 


Manuring Procedures 

In ancient Erez Israel, an enormous amount of effort was dedi- 
cated to the proper organic fertilization of fields and periodic 
fallowing. The archaeological evidence for ancient manuring 
is represented by the very large quantities of sherds which can 
be found scattered in the fields all over the country. In many 
cases they represent frequent farming procedures undertaken 
to improve the fertility of the soil, especially in areas where 
frequent cropping was undertaken with very little fallowing. 
The fertilizers and manure had to have the right composition 
of potassium, phosphorus, lime, magnesium and nitrogen, al- 
lowing for the proper growth of the crops in the fields. 
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Fertilizers and manure of all sorts were extremely valued 
in antiquity as soil-improving agents. The most frequently- 
used manure was the dung of cattle, sheep and goats which 
was collected from the mangers and animal pens and distrib- 
uted in the fields with household rubbish. The term domen 
was used in the Bible when referring to manure left in the 
field as an organic fertilizer (11 Kings 9:37; Ps. 83:11; Jer. 9:21). 
When animal dung was mixed wet with straw, it was known 
as madmena (Isa. 25:10). Household rubbish and sherds were 
probably added to the dung while wet and this would have 
helped break down the dung before being scattered in the 
fields. Human excrement was not apparently used and was 
clearly forbidden by Jewish custom, unlike in China where 
human faeces, diluted and fermented, was one of the prin- 
cipal manuring agents used in the fields. However, ashes 
(efer: cf. Ezek. 28:18) and burnt ashes from animal sacrifices 
(deshen: cf. Isa. 34:7) were probably used. This was certainly 
the case during the Roman period when ashes of a sacrificed 
animal were “sold to gardeners as manure” (Yoma 5:6). A 
dove-raising industry existed in Erez Israel in the Hellenis- 
tic and Roman periods and is represented by the discovery of 
numerous columbaria caves and structures. The dove drop- 
pings from these columbaria were highly sought after espe- 
cially for fertilizing valuable garden plants. The rule was that 
columbaria had to be located at a distance of 25 m. from the 
farm or village (BB 2:5). Organic waste materials such as the 
cakes resulting from the pressing of olives, were pulverized 
and then added to the compost heaps which were then later 
scattered on the orchards and gardens. In Roman times, an 
importance was attributed to fertilization procedures with 
organic materials and compost produced from organic waste 
(BK 3:3; Shev. 2:14, etc.). The importance of fertilizer is shown 
by the comparison of dung to precious stones (Sanh. 59b). 
Blood (Yoma 5:6), ash, and fine sand (Tosef., Shab. 8:9) were 
all used. Sheep droppings were applied by enclosing the flock 
in a temporary fold (“sahar”). The enclosure would be set up 
for some time and then be moved from place to place in the 
field (Tosef., Shev. 2:15, 19). 

Manure was used in orchards, gardens, and sown fields. 
The best time to manure the fields was after the first rains in 
time for the winter crops and in the spring for the summer 
crops. The rains softened the ground as well as the manure 
itself. In irrigated areas, manuring was continued through- 
out the year. Manure was distributed to the fields in special 
baskets (known in Latin as sirpeas; cf. Kel. 19:10; 24:9) which 
were loaded on beasts of burden. It has been estimated that 
235 cu. ft. (6.7 cu. m.) of manure were used per dunam of 
land. The manure was first deposited in heaps in the field 
and was then scattered by a process of plowing or hoeing (cf. 
Shev. 3:1-4). Seeds from weeds could sometimes get into the 
soil of a field through animal dung and this was something 
which concerned Jewish farmers during the Roman period 
(Kil. 5:7). A field that had undergone manuring was known 
as a bet ha-zevalim. Movable enclosures were sometimes set 
up in the fields to help localize the dung of grazing animals. 
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In dry soil, manures could effect the movement of water be- 
tween the surface of the ground and the subsoil, and so ma- 
nures had to be only lightly covered. But care had to be taken 
to make sure that the manure was dug in properly, since un- 
rotted manure could burn crops (White 1970: 129). Manure 
was heaped around individual trees and then dug in. In Luke 
13:8 reference is made to the manuring of a fig tree so that it 
should bear fruit. 

Broshi has suggested that manure was mainly used in 
orchards and gardens during the Roman and Byzantine peri- 
ods and not at all in the fields that were used for the growing 
of grain. The claim has also been made that because of pres- 
sure on the land only one third of it was actually allowed to lie 
fallow during that period, but this would have been contrary 
to the Jewish rulings of the time (BM 9:7). The true extent of 
the manuring practices at that time is clearly demonstrated 
by the enormous distribution of sherd scatters in areas used 
for the growing of grain across the country. Manuring at a 
distance of more than a mile (1.5 to 2 km.) from the village 
would probably have been uneconomical without the use of 
carts. 

The phenomenon of sherd scatters representing ma- 
nuring regimes is known from ancient fields investigated in 
many of the Mediterranean lands, from Spain to Greece, and 
as well as in other parts of the world. Various methods have 
now been developed for the study of the distribution of sherd 
scatters within agricultural lands and around settlements. In 
Erez Israel, organic household, and courtyard rubbish was 
gathered and used as a fertilizer for the fields, and this rub- 
bish frequently included broken pottery. Household refuse 
was sometimes mixed with animal manure to make it easier 
to scatter in the fields. In Samaria, sherds have been found in 
the fields around Qarawat bene Hassan, up to 2-3 km. from 
the village center, as well as around Khirbet Buraq and in other 
fields. Sherd distributions have also been studied in the fields 
around agricultural settlements in the Golan. Soil was some- 
times taken from the ruins of ancient sites and scattered on 
the fields as a fertilizing agent. Archaeologically, this is known 
only from sites with plots used for irrigation purposes, as at 
Sataf west of Jerusalem. 

In the Ottoman period sown fields were very rarely ma- 
nured and in many areas this eventually resulted in the sub- 
stantial exhaustion of the land during the 19'* century and the 
early part of the 20" century. Manure was mainly kept for use 
in vegetable gardens and some orchards, or dried and used for 
fuel. However, Baldensperger in 1907 does mention the ma- 
nuring not just of orchards but also of sown ground. Karmon 
and Shmueli have also pointed out that unlike other parts of 
the country, the regular manuring of terraced plots was being 
carried out around Hebron until the 1970s. Reifenberg in 1947 
complained that organic manure was often very badly han- 
dled in Erez Israel: “the heaps being exposed not only to the 
intense sun but also to the torrential winter rains. The dung 
is very often left for weeks in small heaps on the field instead 
of being plowed in as quickly as possible? 
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Irrigation 

Although Erez Israel was described as possessing “brooks of 
water, of foundations and depths, springing forth in valleys 
and hills” (Deut. 8:7), the reality is that there were very few 
permanent sources of water that could be used for agricultural 
purposes, namely a number of perennial rivers, and springs 
and wells, and mostly what local farmers could rely on was 
winter rainwater (Deut. 11.10-11); otherwise their lands would 
remain dry (forlorn like “the garden that hath no water,” Isa. 
1:30). The few permanent sources of water that did exist were 
therefore exploited to the fullest and the danger of drought 
was always present (Deut. 11:17). Water rights and ownership 
of access to water led to serious disputes in antiquity (e.g., the 
disputes with the Philistines regarding wells of water, Gen. 
21:25; 26:15-22). Rabbinic legislation covered many aspects 
of the distribution of water among those who shared in wa- 
ter rights. “Water turns” were assigned (MK 1b) to those en- 
titled to use the supply. Some individuals were compelled to 
buy or lease seasonal rights (TJ, MK 1:2, 80b). Many biblical 
passages make use of the well, spring, and river as symbols of 
abundance and security (Isa. 58:11; Jer. 31:11). Orchards, too, 
grow better when partially irrigated. Hence the comparison 
made between the person who puts his trust in God to “a tree 
planted by streams of water” (Jer. 14:8; Ps. 1:3). 

Irrigation methods were many and diverse. In those 
parts rich in rivers and springs, as in the Jordan and Huleh 
valleys, water flowed into the fields by gravitation and was 
directed through channels dug with shovels or pressed down 
by foot (cf. Deut. 11:10). Trees were similarly irrigated (Ezek. 
17:7; Song 5:13): a shallow pit dug around a tree was filled with 
water, which would sink deep into the ground and moisten 
the roots (Kal. R. 3:52, 4). However, mechanical means were 
sometimes needed to lift water into the fields. The most simple 
of containers was the deli (“pitcher”) of earthenware or metal 
attached to a rope or chain (Shab. 15:2; Kel. 14:3). A similar 
utensil was the havit or jug, which was also used for water 
drawing (Mak, 2:1). A larger device for lifting water was the 
kilon of mishnaic times (Makhsh.. 4:9, etc.), which was also 
frequently depicted in ancient Egyptian and Babylonian rep- 
resentations; it has survived up to the present time in the tra- 
ditional agricultural practices of Egypt (known there in Ara- 
bic as the shaduf). It consists of a vertical pillar on which a 
long horizontal bar is placed. To the one extremity of the bar, 
a jug is attached by rope or pole, while the other extremity is 
weighted down by a stone to balance and facilitate the raising 
of the full container. Herodotus described the Egyptian use of 
this device (Gr. knAwvitov, “keloneion’; cf. History 1:139). The 
bucket wheel was used at wells for irrigation and was turned 
by a horse, mule, or ox. Water was conveyed to the fields by 
conduits on high stone walls, sometimes arched. Examples of 
waterwheels used to raise water from rivers and wells of the 
“Persian” type with ceramic jars attached to them (antila), 
are known in Erez Israel dating back to the Roman period. 
The antila is essentially a vertical wheel to which earthenware 
pitchers or wooden containers are attached. An animal rotates 
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a shaft whose attached, wooden-toothed gear in turn engages 
the wheel to which the drawing pails are tied. According to the 
halakhah, water drawn by an antila invalidates a mikveh, since 
the waters are separated from their source during the process. 
The Tosefta (Makhsh. 3:4; Mik. 4:2) designates another ves- 
sel, the “kevulin” or “kehulin” whose use does not invalidate 
the mikveh, since the water is not detached from its source 
during the operation. This kehulin (Lat. cochlea, “snail”) con- 
sists of an Archimedean screw in a pipe. The screw, turned by 
an animal, forces the water to rise. Strabo (17:807) reported 
that water for the Roman camps was drawn from the Nile by 
means of xoxAiat.The galgal or gullah described in Ecclesi- 
astes (12:6), with a wheel turning an axle to which a pail or 
two were attached by rope or chain, may have been an earlier 
type of antila device. Such a device was frequently mentioned 
as UNXavr avtAovoa (i.e., “drawing machine”) in Hellenistic 
Egyptian papyri. Evidence of its use has been found in the 
south of Israel in a Byzantine Greek inscription that reads: 
“This excellence too of pnxavi, the glorious father Helarion 
invented” The horizontal waterwheel may have been devel- 
oped in the Upper Galilee during the second century B.c.E., 
but clear archaeological evidence for this is still lacking. The 
large upright wheel operated by water power (na@urah in Ar- 
abic) was first developed in Syria, the most famous examples 
being those at Hama. It was later introduced into Erez Israel, 
where it was used to draw water from some of the perennial 
rivers and is referred to in the halakhah as a device with “self- 
drawn water from the sea or river” (Tosef., Mik. 4:2, so in cor- 
rect texts). The Jerusalem Talmud designates this instrument 
by the name “agatargatkaya” (TJ, MK 1:2, 80b), which is related 
to the Greek term katappdaxtng, “cataract” or “waterfall” It re- 
fers to the cataract effect created by the water-driven wheel. In 
addition to these water wheels, underground Qanat systems 
were constructed to exploit the shallow groundwater in the 
arid basins of the Arabah and the lower Jordan Valley. Exam- 
ples of these systems have been surveyed by Porath, who has 
suggested, on the basis of his fieldwork, that the knowledge of 
qanat construction may have been introduced into the region 
from Iran either during the late fourth century B.c.£. or (and 
this seems much more likely) during the Umayyad period in 
the seventh century c.z. However, the use of these chain wells 
did not last beyond the Abassid period. 

The most important source of water in the hilly regions 
are the springs, and an estimated 800 exist in Erez Israel. In 
ancient times the lands adjacent to the springs were mainly 
used for irrigation purposes. Only a handful of these springs, 
namely the Dan, Yarkon, and Naaman springs, have a flow of 
more than one cubic meter of water per second. A little more 
than 40 produce a volume of between 100,000 and 1,000 liters 
per second. The rest produce much smaller amounts of water, 
sometimes as little as one liter per minute. Irrigated plots of 
land tended to be located fairly close to routes giving ease of 
access for those conveying their produce (such as vegetables) 
to the markets or back to the village or farm. Irrigated plots 
tended to be fairly close to the settlement for security reasons. 
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Most springs in the hills of Erez Israel had various installa- 
tions attached to them, including flow tunnels and large wa- 
ter-storage pools. The irrigated fields were located below the 
pools and water was conveyed to the fields along channels by 
a process of gravitation (it would “leave higher ground and 
go to the lower,” Ta’an. 7a). Each terrace area received water 
once every cycle of specified number of days, according to the 
size of the terraces owned. Spring-irrigated lands have been 
investigated during archaeological surveys in Samaria and in 
the Judean Hills. Spring-irrigated system of terraces have been 
investigated at Ain Yael, Sataf, and Suba. 

Artificially watered or irrigated fields were frequently 
mentioned in the Mishnah. Irrigated land was known as bet 
ha-selahin to distinguish it from the areas of rain-fed land 
known as bet baal. The smallest irrigated allotment was be- 
tween 350 and 7o0 sq. ft (32.5 and 65 sq. m.) (BB). It is inter- 
esting to compare this with the allotment of 1 dunam of irri- 
gated terraced land which every family farms in present-day 
Battir. Title over irrigated lands was given to anyone who 
could prove three years undisputed possession (BB 3:1). The 
surface of the irrigated field was divided up into square plots 
of about 5 x 5 sq. ft. (0.56 x 0.56 m.), separated one from the 
other by an earthen border (gubal) about 4 in. (10 cm) in 
height (Kil. 3:1). Irrigated plots were heavily manured and 
the frequent manuring of beds of cucumbers and other veg- 
etables was mentioned in Shevi’it 2:2. Soil taken from ancient 
ruined sites was frequently used to top-up and fertilize irri- 
gated fields. The furrow or channel which brought water to 
these plots had a width and depth of about 10 cm wide and 10 
cm deep (Kil. 3:2). Channels led from tree to tree (MK 1:3). In 
large areas of irrigated lands, small plastered tanks were fre- 
quently built at the end of the main irrigation channels. Be- 
cause of evaporation rates, these small tanks were the first to 
be filled with water: “The cistern nearest to a water-channel 
is filled first - in the interests of peace” (Git. 5:8). It was only 
then that the plots between the spring and the tanks could be 
directly irrigated from the main channel. Springs in areas of 
irrigated fields were known to suddenly dry up (BM 9:2). A 
distinction was made in Moed Katan 1:1 between old springs 
and “newly flowing springs.” 

Irrigation plots were frequently established next to aq- 
ueducts leading from the springs. Plots of land irrigated in 
this fashion existed next to the aqueduct which led water to 
the settlement of Naaran in the Golan. An interesting Greek 
inscription of Justinianic date was found near the principal 
aqueduct leading to Jerusalem. It prohibited the use of the 
land on either side of it, up to 15ft. (4.6 m.), for cultivation 
purposes. This was to prevent water from being siphoning 
off for irrigation. This prohibition reminds one of the ban in 
Roman Erez Israel regarding the cultivation of plots of land 
on either side of highways. 

Cistern irrigation was also practiced in Erez Israel and 
dates back at least to the Iron Age (e.g., Isa. 27:3). Vines wa- 
tered by irrigation are mentioned in a field with furrows (aru- 
got) in Ezekiel 17:5-7. Cistern-irrigated plots are mentioned in 
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Jewish sources of the Roman period (see MK 1:1;) and in Pe’ah 
5:3 a field was irrigated “with a pitcher.’ Cistern-irrigated plots 
of land have been investigated by Dar at a number of sites in 
Samaria (1986a, 200-2). A cistern in an orchard is mentioned 
in one of the Nessana papyri (Kraemer 1958). 

Traditional irrigation in Erez Israel clearly perpetuates 
ancient practices as Dalman was able to show in his pub- 
lications. Many of the Arabic toponyms in Erez Israel are 
linked to the word ain (“spring”) indicating the importance of 
the spring even when it was located a few kilometers away 
from the settlement. Descriptions of traditional spring-irri- 
gated plots and watering procedures were frequently published 
by 19‘ and early 20"" century travelers. Water was divided 
up for irrigation either by degrees or by hours. General re- 
search on irrigation has been carried out by Avitsur and at 
springs in the terraced Judean Hills by Ron. The irrigated 
areas investigated by Ron comprised only 0.6 percent of the 
total of the terraced areas west of Jerusalem. This percent- 
age is probably true for all of the terraced areas of the hills 
of Erez Israel. 


Installations and Implements 

Associated with each system of ancient agricultural fields, in 
addition to the villages and farms, are the remains of solitary 
structures, towers, caves, cisterns, columbaria, wine and oil 
presses, threshing floors, and animal pens. Pools for steep- 
ing flax and fig-drying installations are also mentioned in 
the sources. Many of these features were linked by roads and 
paths. Near them were lime kilns and quarries. 

The existence of rural towers in areas of terraced fields 
has been frequently commented on by travelers and scholars 
since the 19" century. A detailed study of these structures was 
carried out by Ron in the terraced zones of the Judean Hills. 
Approximately 50 percent of these stone towers were associ- 
ated with vineyards and 39 percent with orchards. In general 
terms, the layout of the tower resembled the organized space 
of the traditional village house, with the lower area serving for 
storage and the upper part for habitation. Towers were usu- 
ally located at a distance of 500 meters and up to a kilometer 
from the village or according to Wilson writing in 1906 up to 
6 or 8 km. from the village. The interior was perfect for the 
cool storage of agricultural produce, since its temperature was 
8 to 13 degrees cooler than outside it. Water cisterns and wine 
presses were frequently found next to the towers. Ron believes 
that these towers indicate private family ownership of land 
with cultivation taking place in small plots, thus reflecting a 
traditional subsistence economy. A detailed study of towers 
associated with fields in Samaria dating from Hellenistic and 
Roman times was made by Dar. Similar structures have been 
examined in terraced areas around Jerusalem, some of them 
dating back to the Iron Age 11. Additional tower-like struc- 
tures in areas of terracing, also dating from the Iron Age 11, 
have been examined in the Tell el- Umeiri area in Jordan, to 
the southwest of Amman. This kind of structure should per- 
haps be identified with the stone-tower (migdal) mentioned 
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in Isaiah 5:2. Additional structures located in fields are men- 
tioned in the Mishnah, including “cone-shaped huts, watch 
booths, and summer huts” (Ma’as. 3:7; cf. Kil. 5:3). The sale of 
a field also meant the sale of the watchman’s hut and its stones, 
unless it was made of perishable materials and “if it was not 
fastened down with clay” (BB 4:9). The differences between 
these ancient structures and the more recent ones are not as 
outstanding as Dar believes. Dar argues that these structures 
differ architecturally, with the ancient examples built of hewn 
stone without built stairs and with the recent examples built 
of surplus stone cleared from the fields. The ancient towers, 
however, could easily have been supplied with wooden lad- 
ders and this would have given them a much better defensive 
edge than having built stairs. Furthermore, surveys around 
Jerusalem have shown that many of the traditional towers 
were in fact built of stone supplied from quarries and not 
cleared from fields at all. The similarities between the ancient 
and traditional towers are much greater: both sets of towers 
were located in fields at a distance from the settlement, they 
had cool interiors suitable for storing agricultural produce and 
they could have been used as watchtowers during the harvest 
seasons. In antiquity, the social standing of the farmer was 
probably indicated by the size and appearance of the tower. 
Even some of the more recent towers can be quite imposing. 
Extremely flimsy structures could also be erected in the fields 
during harvest times, such as the traditional structures in the 
fields near Beth Shean (Dalman 1932, Pls. 12-13). The Bible 
refers to temporary structures of this sort; the melunah in an 
irrigated plot of cucumbers and the sukkah in a vineyard (Isa. 
1:8; 4:6; 24:20). 

Fenced-off animal pens are frequently found adjacent to 
field systems, since arable farmers in Erez Israel usually also 
kept stock. These were grazed on the common lands and on 
arable fields when fallow. At harvest the crops were protected 
by tethering animals or keeping them within fenced enclo- 
sures. The study of animal pens is instructive in regard to the 
relationship in antiquity between livestock to arable activity 
in a given landscape. 

The excavation of rural sites, such as farms and villages, 
has brought to light the remains of agricultural installations, 
farming equipment, and food-processing equipment. These 
provide information on the level of technology and farming 
methods available to the farmers at different periods. Indi- 
rectly they also provide information on what was grown in 
some of the surrounding fields. Agricultural installations may 
include wine and oil presses, and large flour mills. The dating 
of a specific type of installation within a settlement can help 
towards dating similar installations found associated with the 
fields outside a settlement. Important studies of wine and oil 
presses have been undertaken in recent years by various schol- 
ars, notably by Frankel. Examples of farming equipment may 
include digging sticks, plows, mattocks, hoes, sickles, pruning 
knives, and so forth. These may be compared with traditional 
farming equipment used in Erez Israel (see, for instance, the 
work of Avitzur and more recently by Ayalon). Examples of 
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food-processing equipment may include pestles and mortars, 
querns, rotary mills, and so forth. 


[Shimon Gibson (2"¢ ed.)] 


Plowing 

The light plow (or ard) was one of the most important farm- 
ing implements used in the fields of Erez Israel for the break- 
ing up of ground and preparing it for cultivation. The intro- 
duction of this implement into Erez Israel at the end of the 
fourth millennium BcE. probably had a revolutionary effect 
on the appearance of the earliest fields and the size of the av- 
erage plot probably increased considerably (the earliest evi- 
dence for plowing in the Near East are the plow marks dating 
to the fourth millennium B.c.£. which were found at Susa a, 
and the Uruk pictograms of plows which date from the late 
fourth millennium B.c.£.). 

Traditional plowing helps to understand the ancient pro- 
cedures. Proper plowing ensured a successful harvest. Before 
plowing was commenced, especially in a mountainous area, 
the plots were cleared of stone with the use of a hoe or mattock 
(in a process known in Arabic as naqb). The manner in which 
the plot of land was plowed has been described by a number 
of different authorities, among them Wilson, Turkowski, and 
Avitzur. This operation had to be undertaken properly to en- 
sure a successful harvest, otherwise the crop could be ruined 
(Job 4:8). Continuous plowing of the entire field was never 
attempted. Instead, the area was divided into separate plots 
(each plot known in Arabic as a maanah) usually one-third or 
one-fourth of a faddan and with a length of between 90 and 
120 ft. (27 and 36 m.). According to Wilson, a furrow (Arabic 
tilm) was first run on the ground “and others plowed parallel 
to this, until a piece of ground of that length and about half 
the breadth is finished; then a similar piece is plowed next; 
and so on until the whole is completed” Not only the type of 
plow but also the type of draft animal used for the plowing 
could affect the overall depth of the resulting furrows. The 
maximum depth of plow in modern times was 8 in. (20 cm.) 
according to Dalman. In antiquity the plowpoint penetrated 
the soil to a depth of three handbreadths (Gen. R. 31; BB 12:2), 
ie., 27 cm., and this helped to maintain the overall fertility of 
the land (TJ, Taan. 4:8, 68b). 

The relatively small area plowed by the farmer per day 
in antiquity has been estimated by Feliks (see *Agriculture) to 
be about 1,170 sq. m. (cf. Tosef., BM 11:9), which is about one 
third of what is usually covered using traditional Arab meth- 
ods of plowing. The prophet Isaiah noted that the soil had to 
be plowed twice before it was sown: the first time to expose 
the soil to the penetration of rainwater, and the second to level 
the ground for the planting (Isa. 28:24). The Mishnah, how- 
ever, enumerates four separate plowings: one in the summer, 
after the harvest, in the form of broad lines or plots that were 
set far apart (referred to as the “furrows of patiah” in the lan- 
guage of the Mishnah; Kil. 2:6). The second plowing took place 
after the first rains, and then, too, the furrows were not placed 
close together. Spaces were left intentionally between the fur- 
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rows to prevent torrential downpours from eroding the soil. 
In this way each field would have the appearance of alternate 
furrows and ridges (“gedudim” in the Bible). Rain leveled the 
ground and was soaked into it. The Psalmist (45:11) prayed for 
a good year in which rain would soak into the soil and level the 
“gedudim” in the ground. Following this, the main deep plow- 
ing was commenced in which the furrows were placed close 
together (the “shiddud” of the Bible) and in this way the soil 
was ready for sowing. Finally, the fourth plowing was under- 
taken in order to cover the seed itself (Tosef., Kil. 1:15). 

To preserve the fertility of the soil, a rotation system was 
practiced in which land was sown and left to fallow alternately. 
In the fallow year, the field was plowed five to seven times to 
rid it of noxious weeds and to restore its fertility. These plow- 
ings were called “tiyyuv” or “nir” (Tosef., Shev. 3:10; Men. 85a). 
A well-plowed field attracted attention owing to its cleanness 
(Avot 3:7). It was not easy for the farmer to adapt himself to 
this cycle, since it meant he was only able to plant his field dur- 
ing three years out of seven, the seventh (shevi it) being the 
Sabbatical year (Mekh. de-Kaspa 20), but he knew that this 
was the only way to ensure continuous, abundant harvests. 
Only artificially-fertilized fields may be plowed year after year 
with fairly good results. 

The plow used in antiquity was not essentially different 
from that used in traditional Arab farming, except that the 
earlier implement was sturdier and was capable of penetrat- 
ing deeper into the soil. The main parts of the plow were made 
of wood with the plowshare (biblical “et”; talmudic “yated” 
or “kankan”) made of metal (bronze in earlier times; later 
of iron). Numerous examples of such implements have been 
uncovered in archaeological excavations in Israel. The metal 
part was funnel-shaped, ending in a sharp point. The plow- 
share was attached to the sharp wooden tailpiece (“herev’) 
which in turn was joined to the “knee” (“borekh”) and was 
tied to the handle, a long pole (“yazul”) attached to the yoke 
(see Kelim 21:2). 

The plowman depressed the handle with one hand. In 
the other he held a long staff or goad (“malmad ha-bakar”), 
one end of which held a nail and was used to goad the oxen 
and hold them in line, while the other end was shaped like a 
shovel and served to clean the plow (“mahareshet” in the Bible; 
“harhur” in talmudic literature; see 1 Sam. 13:21; Kelim 13:3). 
‘The oxen were tied to the plow by the yoke, which was a pole 
(the biblical “motah”) placed on the neck of the ox or cow. To 
yoke a pair of oxen, an additional pole was drawn under their 
necks while pegs (“simyonim”) joined the two poles together 
and thereby enclosed the heads of the oxen in frames. A bro- 
ken pole could not be repaired, and the animal would have to 
be released. Hence breaking the yoke symbolized liberation 
(Jer. 2:20, etc.). Generally the yoke was made of wood; only in 
exceptional cases was it made of metal, so accordingly an “iron 
yoke” represented abnormal or tyrannical oppression (Deut. 
28:48). A single ox was tied to his yoke by ropes (“moserot; 
“aguddot motah”). The snapping of these bonds, too, became 
a metaphor for liberation (Jer. 2:20; Isa. 68:6). 
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A sturdy strain of oxen capable of bearing a double-poled 
yoke was used for plowing. Evidence points to the Zebu oxen, 
capable of sustained exertion, as being in common use in 
Talmudic times. The Torah regards the ox and the donkey as 
plowing animals (Deut. 22:10), and Isaiah mentions the use of 
donkeys for tilling the soil (30:24). Rabbinic literature, how- 
ever, names only the ox and the cow as plowing animals. 


Sowing and Planting 

The main crops were the winter grains, which were planted 
at various times prior to the rains, and especially following 
the first rain. Usually the farmer spaced his sowing activi- 
ties at intervals over the winter season as a protective mea- 
sure (cf. Eccles. 11:6), for if he planted all his crops together, 
a single adverse natural phenomenon could ruin them all 
at one blow. The normal planting season lasted from Tishri 
(October) to the end of Tevet (December; Tosef., Taan. 1:7). 
In some instances, planting also took place in Shevat (Janu- 
ary), as was the practice with the barley for the Omer offer- 
ing (Men. 8:2). 

A distinguishing feature of local agriculture in Roman 
times was the small quantity of seed sown per unit of land, 
approximately 4-8 kg. of grain per 1,000 sq. m. (Tosef., Kil. 
1:16). This is much less than the average amount planted in 
traditional Arab farming. This probably explains the mean- 
ing of the saying: “Thou shalt carry out much seed into the 
field and shalt gather little in’ (Deut. 28:38). The yield of an 
Arab farmer is 3-4 times the amount of seed, while the Jewish 
farmer during Roman times reaped 30 or 40 fold, sometimes 
even obtaining a harvest of “a hundred measures” (BM 105b; 
Pes. 87b; see also Matt. 13:8; Varro, Rerum Rusticarum Libri, 
1:44). These high yields were a result of rational and intensive 
methods of cultivation. 


Hoeing and Weeding 

The usual cycle in crop cultivation was plowing, planting, hoe- 
ing (TJ, Shek. 68:4), with the last activity designed to remove 
noxious weeds. The main implement involved, the “maader,” 
is somewhat different from the modern hoe. It consisted of 
two sticks tied together by a cord (Tosef., Kelim, BB 1:8) to 
form an acute angle. At the end of the shorter stick, a metal 
“tooth” was inserted (Kelim 13:2). Such hoes frequently ap- 
pear in Egyptian drawings. For deeper plowing and hoeing, 
the kardom (Peah, 6:4; Kelim 29:7; cf. ibid., 13:3) was used. An 
implement resembling the modern hoe, the magrefah, served 
for moving earth or fruit (Gen. R. 16; Kelim 13:4). The maader 
was used for digging in mountain areas which could not be 
successfully plowed (Isa. 7:25; Peah 2:2). The process of deep 
digging to prepare the earth for saplings was known as “izzuk” 
(Isa. 5:2; cf. Sif. Deut. 355). 


Harvesting 

No special importance was ascribed to summer planting in 
ancient times. Kazir applied to winter crops. There were two 
such harvests: first, the early ripening of the grain, the vari- 
ous types of *barley; later, the *wheat and rice-wheat harvest 
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(Ex. 9:31). At Passover, the Omer of barley was offered (Lev. 
23:10; cf. 11 Sam. 21:9; 11 Kings 4:42). The Gezer calendar also 
lists the barley as the first of the cereal harvests. Before the 
Omer was offered, the new season's grain was not to be eaten 
(Lev. 23:14). Only in the Jericho Valley, was harvesting permit- 
ted before Passover (Men.10:8). Seven weeks later, the wheat 
harvest began with the offering of “the two loaves of bread” 
(Lev. 23:17). 

At harvest time, the climate in Israel is hot and dry. More 
than once the reaper was felled by sunstroke (cf. 11 Kings 
4:18-20; Judith 8:2-3). He rose early to take advantage of the 
cool, morning hours (Prov. 10:6), and he had to work quickly 
to avoid plunder, pests and the scattering of the grains. He 
sought, in addition to his family, to employ hired hands. The 
division of labor is depicted in the Book of Ruth. A supervisor 
would watch the workers. Girls were occupied with gleaning 
and also in making sheaves. The owner supplied part of the 
food to his workers, namely bread dipped in vinegar. Only 
the wicked who exploited their workers failed to provide food 
(Job 24:10-11). 

Even though the work was backbreaking, it was per- 
formed to the accompaniment of joyous shouts (Ps. 126:5-6; 
Isa. 9:2). The poor, who gathered their gifts, also contributed 
to the festive atmosphere. Sometimes, joy would be absent and 
especially when the land was afflicted by drought (Deut. 11:17, 
etc.) or when an enemy had attacked the reapers and pillaged 
the harvest (Isa. 16:7). 

Various implements were used during the harvesting 
procedures. The “Hermesh” (Deut. 16:9) and “maggal” (Jer. 
2:16) are two such implements mentioned in the Bible. The lat- 
ter is the usual term appearing in rabbinic literature, and it is 
almost certain that the two names signify the same object, the 
sickle. The scythe, the long handle of which was grasped with 
both hands, was not known in ancient Erez Israel. The sickle 
had a short handle, in which there was inserted a curved blade 
with its short teeth bent backward. (Hul. 7:2). Archaeological 
excavations in Israel have uncovered flint, bone, bronze and 
iron sickles. Some sickles extend back in time to the Natufian 
and Neolithic periods. When harvesting, the reaper grasped 
the stalks in his left hand. In his right he held the sickle, which 
he would “send out” (Joel 4:14) and pull back, so severing the 
stalk (Isa. 17:5; Ps. 129:7). When his left hand was full, he would 
lay the grain on the ground in united bundles (“gavitim”; Ruth 
2:16) or else tie them together with a straw (“kerikhiot”; Men. 
10:9). The small heaps (zevatim or kerikhot) laid along the 
harvested rows would be gathered up by the sheaf-binder and 
held in his bosom (“Hozen”; Ps. 129:7). They were then put to- 
gether in larger bundles, which had no fixed size, fluctuating 
between three and 30 pints (% and 17 liters) of kernels (Pe’ah 
6:6). The bundles were left lying on the ground or else tied to- 
gether in sheaves (Gen. 37:7-8; BM 22a). The next step, which 
took place once the grain was dry, consisted of collecting the 
grain in a large stack (“gadish”). An alternative practice was 
to heap the grain in various types of stacks to hasten or retard 
the drying process as desired (Pe'ah 5:8). This stacking was the 
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final destination of the grain prior to its being transported to 
the goren or threshing floor. 

The goren stood close to the city or village (1 Kings 22:10). 
To prevent the chaff from being blown into houses, the rab- 
bis ruled that the threshing floor should not be nearer than 
50 cubits (i.e., approximately 25 metres) from the city (BB 2:8). 
The location could neither be on high ground nor exposed to 
strong winds which would scatter the grains during winnow- 
ing (Ruth R. 5). Usually, the threshing floor was in a broad 
public place. It was surrounded by a fence of thornbushes 
(Sot. 13a). Trampling (Jer. 51:35) and sprinkling water hardened 
and leveled the floor. Then the grain was brought and spread 
out in a circle. During the threshing, the straw and ears were 
pounded to separate the kernels from the husks. This could be 
accomplished in several ways. A wooden board, about 0.70 m. 
wide and 1.20 m. or more long, was used. Its underside was set 
with stones, mainly of basalt (sometimes of flint), so that when 
dragged by a pair of oxen, the board would separate the grain. 
The device, the morag, is still used in traditional Arab farm- 
ing (Arabic “norg”). Since this tool was only adopted much 
later in Greece and Rome, some scholars have suggested that 
it might have been an invention of the farmer in Erez Israel. 
This assumption may explain the exclamation of Isaiah (end 
of ch. 28): “This also cometh from the Lord of hosts; wonder- 
ful is His counsel and great His wisdom,’ for in the preceding 
verses the prophet enumerates the threshing tools then in use: 
the haruz, i.e., the morag haruz (ibid. 41:15), the normal morag 
with saw-like strips of iron in addition to the stones set in it. 
Isaiah also referred to the “ofan agalah” and “galgal agalah” 
(“cartwheels”) which were stone wheels or iron discs sharp- 
ened like saws, examples of which are still extant among the 
Arab farmers of today. The last type of tool was introduced 
into Hellenistic Egypt and Rome. The chronicler of Roman 
agriculture called it “plostellum poenicum” (Varro, Rerum 
Rusticarum Libri, 1:52). In contrast to mechanical means, an- 
other threshing method was the running of several oxen tied 
together (“revekah”; Tosef., Par. 2:3) over the grains. Seemingly 
other animals were also used in this type of threshing, for the 
rabbis interpreted the Pentateuchal prohibition against muz- 
zling an ox while threshing (Deut. 25:4) to include other ani- 
mals as well (BK 5:7). The heavy implements described above 
were suitable for wheat and legumes. More delicate grains 
were normally threshed with a stick (Isa. ibid.) as were smaller 
quantities of wheat (Judg. 6:11; Ruth 2:17). While the thresh- 
ing was in progress, additional quantities of grain would con- 
stantly be thrown in the path of the threshers by means of a 
wooden-pronged implement resembling a pitchfork (“eter”; 
Tosef., Uk. 1:5). 


Winnowing 

Threshing separated the three components of the grain: ker- 
nels, chopped straw, and chaff. Winnowing, which consisted 
of throwing the threshed substances into the wind, caused 
the lighter elements to be carried away while the heavier ker- 
nels fell into a heap. The implement used for this process, the 
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mizreh (Isa. 30:24), resembled a pitchfork with broad prongs. 
Following this the kernels would be thrown up by means of 
a shovel-like implement, the rahat (cf. Tanh. to Isa. ibid.). 
Once this operation was over, the stack was considered to be 
complete. The farmer would measure its size (Haggai 2:16) 
and stand guard over it until it was transferred to the barn 
(Ruth 3:7). 

The chopped straw left over from the winnowing was 
kept as livestock feed or compost, or was used as an additive 
in mortar. The chaff was useless except for making fire (Gen. 
R. 83:3). Yet even after the final winnowing, the kernel heaps 
still retained waste matter. The grains would then be shaken 
horizontally in a sieve (“kevarah”), a round device, to whose 
bottom a fiber net was attached. The heavier waste would 
fall through the threads, and the lighter material gathered 
on top of the kernels. The top waste would constantly be re- 
moved, until only the clean kernels remained within the sieve 
(cf. Amos 9:9; Malas 15:6). The kernels were then milled or 
crushed, and further cleaned with the aid of sieves with per- 
forations of various sizes, depending on the required size of 
the finished product (Avot 5:15). 


[Jehuda Feliks / Shimon Gibson (2"¢ ed.)] 
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AGRICULTURE. This entry is arranged according to the 
following outline: 


IN THE LAND OF ISRAEL 
In Prehistory 
From the Beginning of the Bronze Age to the Conquest of 
Joshua 
Early Israelite 
The Period of the First Temple 
The Period of the Return and the Second Temple 
The Hasmonean Period 
The Mishnaic and Talmudic Period 
The Byzantine-Muslim Period 
IN BABYLON 
Livestock 
IN THE MIDDLE AGES 
Ideals 
History 
TRADE IN AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS: MIDDLE AGES AND 
MODERN TIMES 
IN MODERN EUROPE 
Ukraine 
Belorussia 
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IN THE UNITED STATES 
IN CANADA 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


IN THE LAND OF ISRAEL 


The study of the history of ancient agriculture in the Land of 
Israel has been the focus of a great amount of research in re- 
cent decades. Much more data is now available as a result of 
an intensification of data-collection and the use of new meth- 
odologies during archaeological excavations and surveys, es- 
pecially in regard to the development of rural settlements 
(villages, hamlets and farms) and their landscapes (fields, ter- 
races, access routes to markets), and the technology of agri- 
cultural implements (digging tools, ground stone objects) and 
installations (wine and oil presses). The intensive gathering of 
plant and wood remains at sites using flotation procedures has 
helped to enlarge knowledge about the variety of cultivations 
and fruits trees available during different archaeological pe- 
riods. Botanical remains are frequently found on the floors of 
houses and storage buildings, on the surfaces of courtyards, in 
fire-pits and in silos. Inventories of crops are thus produced 
and this helps towards a reconstruction of agrarian practices 
and dietary patterns. Further insights into the history of ag- 
riculture have also emerged as a result of inter-disciplinary 
work with geomorphologists, agronomists, and botanists. The 
analysis of Phytoliths — fossilized mineral particles produced 
biogenetically within plants - under microscope, has been 
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found to be useful in the study of cultivated cereals. Palyno- 
logical studies have also contributed to the investigation of 
landscape changes and the overall effect humans have on their 
environment, though usually only on a regional scale. Pollen 
studies are less helpful in elucidating changes on a micro-en- 
vironmental level. Pollen cores have hitherto been taken from 
the Dead Sea and from the Sea of Galilee. 

For a survey of agricultural methods and the conclusions 
of recent archaeological research, see preceding entry. 


[Shimon Gibson (274 ed.)] 


In Prehistory 

Some archaeologists date the beginnings of agriculture in 
Palestine to the Mesolithic period, when the Natufian culture 
made its appearance with its bone and flint artifacts, some of 
which have survived to the present day. In the Kabara caves on 
Mt. Carmel, a flint sickle with its handle shaped to represent 
a fawn’s head has been found. To that same period belong the 
sickles, mortars, and pestles which have been discovered in 
other localities in Palestine. According to these scholars, all 
these artifacts indicate the cultivation of cereals. According to 
others, however, these utensils were used merely to reap and 
mill wild grain. Archaeological finds testifying to soil cultiva- 
tion and cattle raising become more numerous in the Neolithic 
Age, the period of caves and huts, agricultural implements, 
and cleaving tools. All these are evidence of settled commu- 
nities which produced and stored food. To this period, like- 
wise, belong excavated, prehistoric locations such as the Abu 
Uzbah cave on Mt. Carmel, the Neolithic cave near Shaar ha- 
Golan in the Jordan Valley and the lower strata of Jericho. In 
the Chalcolithic period, the transition between the Neolithic 
and the Bronze Age (4000 B.c.£.), agricultural settlements in 
the valleys, especially in the proximity of water sources, in- 
creased. Settlements were established in the plains of Moab 
(N.E. of the Dead Sea) where the Telleilat el-Asul (Ghassul) 
were found - mounds covering simple buildings, grain stor- 
ages, agricultural implements, and artisans’ tools made of cal- 
careous or flint stone. By the later Chalcolithic period copper 
vessels like those found in Tel Abu-Matar near Beersheba ap- 
peared. In this area and at nearby Khirbet al-Bitar, excava- 
tions have unearthed ricewheat (Triticum dicoccum), einkorn 
(Triticum monococcum), two-rowed barley (Hordeum disti- 
chum), and lentils (Lens esculenta Moench). Elsewhere, olive 
and date kernels, grape seeds, and pomegranate rinds have 
been discovered. 


From the Beginning of the Bronze Age to the Conquest 

of Joshua 

This period includes the early (3000 B.c.£.), middle (until 
1550 B.C.E.), and part of the late Bronze Age. The earliest liter- 
ary evidence of local agricultural activity is provided by an in- 
scription on the grave of the Egyptian officer Weni, who con- 
ducted a military expedition in Palestine during the reign of 
Pepi 1 (beginning of 24 century B.c.£.) “The army returned 
in peace after smiting the country of the sand dwellers [the 
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inhabitants of the coastal plain]... after he had cut down its 
figs and vines.” At that time the King’s Highway running along 
the coastal plain and through the Jezreel and Jordan valleys 
became increasingly important, and many settlements were 
established along its length. Settlements were also founded in 
the south of the Judean mountains, for example at Tell Beit- 
Mirsim, apparently the biblical Debir. The Sanehat Scroll 
(20 century B.c.E.) described the travels in Palestine of this 
Egyptian officer and the document proves that, in the south- 
ern regions of the country, there were settlements which sup- 
ported themselves by farming and cattle raising. Evidence of 
many settlements during the 18" century B.c.£. is furnished 
by the Egyptian “Execration Texts.” During the Hyksos oc- 
cupation, the Habiru, apparently the Hebrew tribes of the 
patriarchal era, are first mentioned. They were nomads who 
did not establish any permanent settlements. Some occupied 
the marginal grasslands and occasionally sowed there. Thus 
Isaac planted in the Nahal Gerar region “in that year,’ and, as 
a result of plentiful rain fall, reaped a “hundredfold” harvest 
(Gen. 26:12). Other scriptural references suggest that the land 
was closely settled and highly valued at this time. Abraham's 
and Lot’s shepherds quarreled with each other while the “Ca- 
naanite and Perizzite dwelt then in the land” (Gen. 13:7). For 
a burial plot he wanted to purchase, Abraham had to pay 
Ephron, the Hittite, the full price (ibid., ch. 23), and Jacob 
similarly had to pay a large sum for the section of the field 
in Shechem where he pitched his tents (ibid., 33:19). The de- 
piction at the Temple of Amon of Thutmose’s expeditions in 
Palestine (c. 1478 B.c.£.) and his famous victory at Megiddo 
includes reliefs of the plants he brought from Palestine (the 
Karnak “Botanical Garden”). An inscription states that “the 
amount of harvest brought... from the Maket [plain of Jez- 
reel] was 280,000 heqt of corn [150,000 bushels] beside what 
was reaped and taken by the king’s soldiers.” 


Early Israelite 

In contrast to scriptural references, external evidence on the 
state of local agriculture just before and after the Israelite con- 
quest is rather meager. Yet from all sources, the incontrovert- 
ible fact emerges that no radical climatic changes occurred. 
Huntington’s theory of the country becoming increasingly arid 
from the biblical time until today must, therefore, be rejected. 
It is not supported by any examination of the sources or ar- 
chaeological discovery. These indicate that the areas sown and 
planted then coincide with the regions watered by rain or irri- 
gation today. An intensively farmed, settled area existed in the 
irrigated regions of the Jordan Valley and another along the 
Mediterranean coast (where the annual precipitation exceeds 
300 mm.), but there were no stable agricultural settlements 
in the northern Negev. The land there was cultivated once in 
several years, when plentiful rainfall would yield abundant 
harvests. The southern Negev and Arabah were waste, except 
for desert oases and irrigation projects where waters flow- 
ing down from the mountains were collected in dams. Such 
projects were limited during the kingdom, but increased in 
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the Nabatean era (see below). The condition of afforestation 
was no different then than at the beginning of Jewish colo- 
nization in modern times. Forest and woods spread over the 
hill and rocky regions which were difficult to cultivate and in 
areas where the lack of security made soil cultivation and the 
erection of agricultural installations too hazardous. The “vines 
and figs” of the regions bordering the routes of the traversing 
armies were pillaged. This explains the presence of woods in 
the Nahal Iron (Wadi ‘Arah) district mentioned in the expedi- 
tion of Thutmose 111 (and later the “large forest” on the Sharon 
Plain mentioned by Strabo). Broad forests also extended along 
the north and northeast boundaries of the country - in Gil- 
ead, Bashan, and the Lebanon. There, in the vegetation along 
the Jordan and in the deserts, lurked wild beasts (see Fauna 
of *Israel). During the intervals when the land lay desolate, 
animals would invade the ruins where forests had begun to 
grow. Several times the scriptural warning against the danger 
of a too rapid military conquest had been issued “thou mayest 
not consume them too quickly, lest the beasts of the field in- 
crease upon thee” (Deut. 7:22; Ex. 23:29; Num. 26:12). Having 
wandered in the desert for many years, the children of Israel 
were unfamiliar with local conditions and could hardly have 
been expected to succeed in mastering the intensive farming 
which obtained, for the most part, in the newly conquered ter- 
ritory. Furthermore, the neglect caused by wars and conquest 
had temporarily devastated large farming tracts, and these had 
been overrun by natural forests - a condition later recalled in 
Isaiah 18:9. Scrub and woods became widespread, and farm- 
land degenerated into pasture (cf. ibid., 7:28). 

During the transition period, the children of Israel, pre- 
sumably, were primarily engaged in tending flocks, as in patri- 
archal days. The Song of Deborah yields no trace of extensive 
occupation with agriculture, even though the soil was tilled. 
The tribe of Reuben is described as living “among the sheep- 
folds, to hear the pipings of the flocks” (Judg. 5:16). Scrip- 
ture also testifies to the existence of broad grazing lands in 
Gilead, and Bashan in Transjordan, the areas settled by the 
tribes of Reuben and Gad and half the tribe of Manasseh, all 
of whom owned much livestock (Num. 32; Deut. 3:19; Josh. 
1:14). Although the Bible does portray the land of Canaan as 
“flowing with milk and honey” (date syrup), no conclusions 
can be drawn from this expression as to the relative impor- 
tance of grazing land (“milk”) as opposed to soil cultivation 
(“honey”). Livestock was raised to a limited extent in the bor- 
der grassland regions and deserts, or was fed on the stubble of 
the grain fields and the stalks of the vegetable gardens. During 
the period of the conquest, sheep and cattle were also grazed 
in the forests which had covered the farm lands. The talmudic 
sages undoubtedly relied on an ancient tradition when they 
included, among the ordinances enacted by *Joshua, one per- 
mitting the grazing of flocks in the wooded areas (BK 81a). 

The agricultural prosperity of Israel, however, is deter- 
mined by the rainfall. This fact is emphasized already in the 
Bible which praises the country as a land that “drinketh water 
as the rain of heaven cometh down” (Deut. 11:10-11), in con- 
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trast to Egypt which was irrigated. This blessing, however, 
also entails the danger, repeated several times in the Bible and 
rabbinical literature, that, on account of sin, rainfall could be 
withheld, with drought and famine resulting. Although the 
country is described as “a land of brooks of water, of foun- 
tains and depths springing forth in valleys and hills” (ibid., 
8:7), there is no evidence that in ancient times there were 
more than the hundreds of small springs and the few mod- 
erate and large fountains which now exist. Scripture praises 
the plain of the Jordan as “well watered,’ and so it is, even to- 
day (Gen. 14:10). 

Either through experience or by borrowing the agricul- 
tural skills of the indigenous population, the Israelites gradu- 
ally mastered the cultivation of the soil. The Talmud describes 
their predecessors as “well versed in the cultivation of the 
land,’ saying, “Fill this amount with olives; fill this amount 
with vines,” and interprets their names accordingly: “Hori 
they that smelled the earth; Hivi they that tasted the earth 
like a serpent” (Shab. 85a). Even the spies admitted that Israel 
was a land “flowing with milk and honey and this is its fruit” 
(Num. 13). The Pentateuch states that the conquerors would 
enter a land with a highly developed agriculture, fertile soil, 
and established agricultural installations (Deut. 6:11). Special 
reference is made to hill cultivation where terraced fields were 
planted with vines and fruit trees and contained water cisterns, 
oil and wine presses, and tanks. Since the Canaanites had not 
yet been ousted from the fertile valleys, the wheat fields were 
not available to the Israelites (Judg. 1:19, 27-36). 

Hill cultivation is intensive by nature; land holdings are 
small, and knowledge and experience are needed for such 
farming to yield a livelihood. These conditions apparently ex- 
plain why the descendants of Joseph (Ephraim and half the 
tribe of Manasseh) complained to Joshua that the mountain 
of Ephraim was too small to maintain them. Joshua advised 
them to go to the forests of Gilead and Bashan (the land of the 
Perizzites and Rephaim), fell the trees, and settle there; upon 
the assumption that in securing the dominating heights, they 
would succeed in dislodging the Canaanites from the valleys 
(Josh. 17:14-18). Clearing the forests was by no means easy, and 
was not yet completed in the reign of David, for this region 
included the “Forest of Ephraim” where the armies of David 
and Absalom fought each other (11 Sam. 18:6-8). The Israel- 
ites did gradually succeed not only in mastering agricultural 
skills but also in organizing permanent town and village set- 
tlements. The nomads, enemies of the Israelites from the des- 
ert period, now envied the successful Israelite colonization. 
Together with their flocks, they raided Israelite territory and 
plundered the fields. Between each wave, the Israelites har- 
vested their fields in haste and stored the produce in hidden 
receptacles (Judg. 6:2). Rather than use an exposed thresh- 
ing floor, Gideon was forced to thresh his harvested wheat 
in a barn where fleeces were dried (ibid., 6:37-40). He was a 
well-to-do farmer, owning cattle and sheep, vines, and wheat 
fields. The ordinary Israelite farmer, however, seems to have 
been poor. His main diet consisted of barley, and consequently 
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the children of Israel were contemptuously represented in the 
Midianite soldier's dream as a “cake of barley bread” baked on 
coals (ibid., 7:13). 

The state of agriculture at this time may be deduced 
from the laws of land inheritance in the Pentateuch, and the 
descriptions of the settlement of the tribes, the divisions of 
parcels of land among the various families, and the procedure 
of redeeming estates recounted in the Book of Ruth. These 
sources reveal Hebrew agriculture as based on the small sin- 
gle family holding. It depicts an idyllic prosperous village life, 
although workers were only hired at harvest time, and even 
the wealthy Boaz personally supervised the stacking of the 
grain after the winnowing. In the course of time, however, 
a poor, landless class arose — as Scripture itself had foreseen: 
“the poor shall never cease out of the land” (Deut. 25:11). The 
unfortunates were the recipients of the gifts to the poor: the 
gleanings, the forgotten sheaves, the corners of the fields, the 
poor tithe. To the priests and levites, the heave offerings and 
tithes were given. The Book of Ruth reflects this, as well as the 
redeeming of fields to insure the continuity of family ties with 
the land. This almost sacred bond tying the Hebrew farmer 
to his inherited land was characteristic of Israel agriculture 
in every period. Here, too, is a reason for the speedy recov- 
ery of the local agriculture after every period of desolation. 
It should also be noted that the Israelite farmer always main- 
tained a distinctly high cultural level. This fact is attested to 
by the “*Gezer Calendar”, which gives a succinct but compre- 
hensive account of the annual cycle of seasonal agricultural 
occupations. If the conjecture is correct that this calendar 
was a lesson transcribed by a boy, it is evidence that formal 
instruction in agriculture was imparted during the period of 
the Judges. The Hebrews also acquired agricultural techniques 
from their neighbors, as may be deduced from Shamgar the 
son of Anath’s smiting the Philistines with an ox goad (Judg. 
3:31) — not the primitive implement made entirely of wood, 
but one with a metal nail knocked through one end, and a 
metal spade attached to the other. In later sources, the dorban 
(also an ox goad) is mentioned as one of the few metal imple- 
ments the Hebrews were allowed to take to the Philistines to 
be repaired and sharpened, metal work being prohibited to 
the Israelites lest they fashion arms to war upon their Philis- 
tine overlords (1 Sam. 13:19-22). It appears that the children 
of Israel adopted agricultural skills and the use of the new 
types of implements brought by the Philistines who invaded 
the country in the 13'* century from the Aegean islands, and 
who settled in the southern coastal region and the lowlands of 
Judah. Their main gainful occupation was farming. Although 
they were the enemies of the Hebrews, they nevertheless re- 
frained from attacking the farms on the hills and in the valleys. 
A period of agricultural stability ensued. This period provides 
the background for the Book of Ruth. 


The Period of the First Temple 


Israelite agriculture was based, as has been shown, on the au- 
tarchic family farm. With the rise of the monarchy, this order 
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was threatened with collapse. Samuel warned the assembled 
people: “He (the king) will take your fields and your vineyards, 
and your olive yards, even the best of them, and give them to 
his servants” (1 Sam. 8-14), but it is doubtful if the prediction 
came true. Although David owned royal estates over which 
he appointed officials (1 Chron. 27:26-29), they were appar- 
ently conquered and annexed territories, or else previously 
unworked areas which were developed by royal initiative. In 
the days of Solomon, boundaries were extended, and offi- 
cials “who provided victuals for the king and his household” 
(1 Kings 4:7) administered the royal estates. Agriculture pros- 
pered, and the memory of that condition was perpetuated in 
Scripture: “Judah and Israel dwelt safely, every man under his 
vine and fig tree from Dan to Beer-Sheba...” (ibid., 5:5). Uz- 
ziah, king of Judah, is called “lover of husbandry,’ and was 
noted for owning fields and vineyards, and for building “tow- 
ers in the wilderness and hewing out many cisterns” (11 Chron. 
26:10). Evidence corroborating this statement has been found 
in recent times through the excavation in the Negev hill re- 
gion of an agricultural settlement, irrigated by an accumula- 
tion of rain water flowing down from the mountains. Settle- 
ments of this type were, apparently, guard posts and supply 
stations along the Negev caravan routes. In those days agricul- 
ture and agronomy reached their peak and were described by 
Isaiah as wisdom emanating from God, Who had taught the 
sons of man excellent methods of plowing and reaping (Isa. 
28:23-29). It is noteworthy that these verses mention thresh- 
ing implements which appeared only many generations later 
in Egypt and Rome. After the death of Uzziah security dete- 
riorated and a decline set in among the Hebrew settlements 
in the lowlands. Against this background, Isaiah prophesied 
better days to come, when settlements would extend through 
the lowlands, when the farmer would sow his irrigated fields 
near the springs, and the shepherd tend his flocks without in- 
terference (ibid., 32:19-20). 

The story of Naboth’s vineyard, which was coveted by 
King Ahab, who wished to convert it into a vegetable gar- 
den, reflects agricultural conditions in the Northern King- 
dom. Whereas the Jewish king respected the sanctity of a 
paternal inheritance to an Israel farmer, Queen Jezebel, a 
Sidonian princess, could not appreciate it (1 Kings 21). With 
the passage of time, apparently, the poor and its widows 
and orphans were, in increasing numbers, likewise evicted 
from their holdings, and the prophet denounced those “who 
join house to house, that lay field to field” (Isa. 5:68). Never- 
theless, in the main, the right of inheritance to patriarchal 
estates was upheld. When Jerusalem was actually under siege, 
Jeremiah, exercising his right of redemption, bought a plot 
of land (32:7-12). The remarkable agricultural prosperity 
of the land of Israel during the First Temple period is indicated 
in Ezekiel 27:17, which lists the exports of Judah and Israel 
to the market of Tyre as wheat of Minnith (probably a place 
in Transjordan), “pannag” (which cannot be clearly identi- 
fied), honey, oil, and balm. With the destruction of the King- 
dom of Israel at the end of the eighth century B.c.z. Samaria 
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was denuded of its Israelite population, and repopulated by 
the nations the King of Assyria transported from other dis- 
tricts of his empire. The new inhabitants — later called Samari- 
tans and in the Talmud, “Kutim” — failed to farm their land 
properly. Perhaps the lions that attacked them (11 Kings 
17:25-27) had found a lair in the forests which encroached 
on neglected farms. There is no further information on 
conditions in Galilee. Some Israelites must have remained, 
since Hezekiah communicated with them (11 Chron. 30), and 
Josiah extended his domain over them (ibid., 34:6). A few 
biblical passages point to persisting desolation, and a pro- 
phecy predicted the restoration of cultivation in Samaria 
(Jer. 31:5). 


The Period of the Return and the Second Temple 

Having destroyed the Temple, Nebuzaradan left “the poor- 
est of the land to be vinedressers and husbandmen” (11 Kings 
25:12), apparently tenant farmers or hired workers of the royal 
estates. He may also have left behind those familiar with local 
methods in order to prevent the further deterioration of the 
farms by unskilled and inexperienced labor. The impoverished 
Jews and the foreigners who settled in abandoned Jewish ter- 
ritory could not, however, maintain the terraced hill farms 
and orchards. When the exiles returned, they found the land 
forsaken and desolate. They proceeded to repair the terraces, 
to restore the agricultural installations and to plant vines and 
fruit trees. Yet, due to their ignorance of how to exploit the rain 
water for hill cultivation, they failed to establish viable farms. 
Somewhat later, conditions improved. Farming prospered, 
and the prophet Malachi regarded the changed situation as a 
manifestation of God’s love for His people. Desolate Edom is 
contrasted with prospering Judah (1:2-3). From the books of 
Ezra and Nehemiah it appears, however, that this optimism 
was premature, particularly in view of the ensuing moral de- 
generation. Poor farmers were evicted from their lands by the 
rich, and a new landowning class emerged. The new condi- 
tions loosened the bonds of devotion tying the farmer to his 
patrimony, and Jewish agriculture suffered. Now the foreign- 
ers, who had been forced to restore the lands seized from the 
Israelites, began to raise their heads. They obtained employ- 
ment from the new owners and were often able to buy back 
the lands they had forfeited. Fields, vineyards, and orchards 
were neglected, and the woods again spread. From these trees, 
the Jews were enjoined to cut branches and build tabernacles 
(Neh. 8:15). As a result of the social and agrarian reforms in- 
stituted by Ezra and Nehemiah the Jewish population became 
more securely settled. Although a significant portion of the 
land still belonged to the king of Persia, the Jewish settlement 
broke through its boundaries by extending northward toward 
Galilee. The meager historical source material for the period 
includes the Book of Judith, assigned to the early fourth cen- 
tury (the period of Artaxerxes 11, 404-359 B.C.E.). The set- 
ting of the hook is the hills overlooking Jezreel, and the Jew- 
ish settlements mentioned as existing in the vicinity (Judith 
7:3-13) apparently formed the link between the inhabited 
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areas of Judea and the colonies that flourished in Galilee in 
later generations. 

The level of Jewish agriculture in the Hellenistic period 
is not altogether clear. The author of the Letter of *Aristeas 
(pars. 112-118: early third century B.c.£.) praised the agricul- 
tural productivity of the country and the great “diligence of 
its farmers. The country is plentifully wooded with numer- 
ous olive trees and rich in cereals and vegetables and also in 
vines and honey. Date palms and other fruit trees are beyond 
reckoning among them.” He apparently exaggerated the ex- 
tent of the irrigated areas and the importance of the Jordan 
River as a water source. He similarly referred to large parcels 
of land - “each a holder of one hundred auroura lots” - about 
275,000 square meters. Perhaps he wanted to draw an analogy 
between the Nile and the Jordan, comparing the small lots of 
Judah with the large holdings of Egypt. Had Erez Israel been 
as densely populated as he claimed, the landholding of each 
family must have been much smaller than he estimated. His 
assertion might, however, indicate the growth of the landown- 
ing class on the one hand and a landless class on the other, 
conditions that arose soon after the return of the Babylonian 
exiles. The book of Ben Sira stresses such a contrast between 
the classes. In the *Zeno papyri (259 B.c.£.), Syria and Pales- 
tine are described as exporters of agricultural produce: grain, 
oil, and wine. 


The Hasmonean Period 

A period of further consolidation and expansion of Jewish 
settlement. The Hasmonean revolt relied mainly on the farm- 
ers, who received their just reward once the war had been 
won when many Gentile holdings fell into their hands. The 
farmers adhered closely to the Torah, especially to the pre- 
cepts pertaining to the land, such as the year of release. Jo- 
sephus relates (Wars, 1:54-66) that John Hyrcanus was forced 
to raise his siege of Ptolemy’s stronghold because of the scar- 
city of food occasioned by the sabbatical year. During the 
reign of Alexander Yannai the Hasmonean kingdom reached 
the peak of its expansion, Jewish colonization of Galilee in- 
creased, and it became the largest center of Jewish population 
outside of Judea. 


The Mishnaic and Talmudic Period 

Began a generation before the destruction of the Temple and 
ends at the time of the division of the Roman empire. Jose- 
phus describes an abundance and fertility in the land at the 
end of the Second Temple period. He lavishes praise on Gali- 
lee in particular where “the land is so rich in soil and pastur- 
age and produces such a variety of trees, that even the most 
indolent are tempted by these facilities to devote themselves 
to agriculture. In fact every inch of soil has been cultivated by 
the inhabitants; there is not a parcel of wasteland. The towns, 
too, are thickly distributed and even the villages, thanks to the 
fertility of the soil, are all so densely populated that the small- 
est of them contains above fifteen thousand inhabitants” (Jos., 
Wars, 3:42-43). The last number is an obvious exaggeration, 
especially in view of the number of villages in Galilee, which 
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he elsewhere puts at 204 (Jos., Life, 235). He also describes 
Samaria and Judea: “Both regions consist of hills and plains, 
yield a light and fertile soil for agriculture, are well wooded, 
and abound in fruits, both wild and cultivated... But the sur- 
est testimony to the virtues and thriving conditions of the 
two countries is that both have a dense population’; but he 
is less enthusiastic about Transjordan which “is for the most 
part desert and rugged and too wild to bring tender fruits to 
maturity.” Yet, he continues, even there, there were “tracts 
of finer soil which are productive of every species of crop, 
country watered by torrents descending from mountains and 
springs” (Wars 3:44-50). He praises the valley of Gennaser- 
eth where “there is not a plant which its fertile soil refuses to 
produce” - both those “which delight in the most wintry cli- 
mate” and those which “thrive on heat; and concludes that 
“Nature had taken pride in this assembly, by a tour de force of 
the most discordant species in a single spot” (ibid., 3:517-18). 
With equal enthusiasm Josephus regarded the valley of Jeri- 
cho and the plentiful spring of Elisha which waters it. There 
grow “the most charming and luxuriant parks. Of the date 
palms watered by it there are numerous varieties differing in 
flavor ... here too grow the juicy balsam, the most precious of 
all local products, the henna shrubs and myrrh trees so that it 
would be no misnomer to describe this place as divine” (ibid., 
4:468ff.). Similar praise of the date palms of Jericho are found 
in the nature studies of Pliny, who gives the names and char- 
acteristics of the varieties of dates which were export items 
(Historia Naturalis, 13:9). He also mentions the balsam groves 
of Jericho and En-Gedi, and writes parenthetically: “But to 
all the other odors that of balsam is considered preferable, a 
plant that has only been bestowed by Nature upon the land of 
Judea. In former times it was cultivated in two gardens only, 
both of which belonged to kings of that country.... The Jews 
vented their rage upon this shrub just as they were in the habit 
of doing against their own lives, while, on the other hand, the 
Romans protected it; indeed combats have taken place before 
now in defense of a shrub ... the fifth year after the conquest of 
Judea, these cuttings with the suckers were sold for the price 
of 800,000 sesterces” (ibid., 12:25, 24). 

On account of the density of the population, holdings 
were quite small. The typical size may be estimated from Eu- 
sebius’s account (Historiae Eccleseastiea, 3:20, 1ff.) of the two 
grandsons of Judah, brother of Jesus, who declared to the 
Roman government that they derived their sustenance from 
an area of 39 plethra (34,000 m?.) which they cultivated with 
their own hands, from which it follows that the average fam- 
ily derived its livelihood from 17,000 m”. Several passages in 
talmudic literature refer to the unit bet kor or 30 seah (about 
23,000 m” in area) as a large field and a substantial inheri- 
tance (e.g., Mekh., Be-Shallah, 87-88). On the other hand, 
some individuals at the close of the Second Temple period 
possessed immense fortunes. Among them was the almost 
legendary R. Eleazar b. Harsum (Kid. 49b), a high priest, “of 
whom it was said that his father had left him 1,000 cities, yet 
he would wander from place to place to study Torah” (Yoma 
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35b). These cities were razed during the Bar Kokhba War (TT), 
Taan. 4:8, 69a) 

In those times, the state of agriculture fluctuated con- 
stantly in accordance with the policies of the Roman conquer- 
ors. Josephus relates that, after the destruction, Titus issued a 
decree expropriating Jewish landholdings which he ordered 
sold or leased out (Wars, 5:421). At first these lands were ac- 
quired mainly by Gentiles who leased the plots to the former 
Jewish owners, and these later tried to buy back their land. To 
assure the restoration of the lands to their former Jewish own- 
ers, the talmudic sages enacted ordinances forbidding com- 
petition and speculation in land (BB 9:4; TJ, Ket. 2:1, 26b; Git. 
52a, et al.). On the other hand, a class of extremely wealthy 
landowners emerged at that time like the nasi dynasty, R. 
Eliezer b. Azariah, and others, who had acquired heirless es- 
tates from the Roman government. Asked what constituted 
a wealthy person, their contemporary R. Tarfon answered: 
“Whoever owns 100 vineyards, 100 fields, and 100 slaves to 
work them” (Shab. 25b). The response, it should be noted, is 
one of the isolated instances in rabbinic literature which re- 
fers to the employment of slave labor in agriculture (see also 
TJ, Yev. 8:1, 8d). Gentile (there were no Jewish) slaves were 
chiefly employed in housework and urban domestic services, 
whereas agriculture was the province of farmers, tenants, 
lessors, and hired workers. In the first years following the 
destruction, Gentiles still possessed and also worked many 
former Jewish farms. Rabbinic literature alludes to this situa- 
tion in the gloomy baraita: “For seven years the Gentiles held 
vintage in the vineyards soaked with Israel’s blood without 
fertilizing” (Git. 57a). With the passage of time, however, the 
Jewish population resettled on the farms and regained own- 
ership. Natural increase forced the size of each family’s hold- 
ing to decrease, the average now being four-five bet seah, i.e., 
3,000-3,500 m”. of field crops, the area known as bet ha-peras 
(Oho. 17:2 - in Latin: forus). Plots of this size are mentioned 
in deeds of sale dating from the time of Bar Kokhba, found 
in Wadi Murabba‘at in the desert of Judah (Benoit, Milik, de 
Vaux, Les grottes de Murabaat, pp. 155ff.). These documents 
speak of the sale of “an area where five seah of wheat can be 
sown.’ Presumably an area of 3,500 m’ sufficed to supply the 
cereal needs of a family. In addition the farmer owned vines 
and orchards. Executed during Bar Kokhba’s rebellion, these 
deeds prove that even in the thick of war, Jews continued to 
buy and sell land. 

The rebellion and its aftermath seriously affected Jewish 
agriculture. Certain localities were utterly devastated, “since 
Hadrian had come and destroyed the country” (TJ, Pe’ah 7:1, 
20a). Especially in Judea, where the Roman government took 
possession of the lands of the thousands of war dead, the deso- 
lation was great. In the words of the aggadah: “Hadrian owned 
a large vineyard, 18 mil square, and he surrounded it with a 
fence of the slain of Bethar” (Lam. R. 2:2, no. 4). Galilee, too, 
sustained heavy damage. Before “the times became troubled,” 
the area had been so densely populated that R. Simeon b. Yohai 
found a way of measuring the distances between the villages 
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so that not one was beyond the Sabbath range (2,000 cubits) 
of its nearest neighbor (TJ, Er. 5:1, 22b-c). Its olive groves 
had previously been so numerous that one “dipped one’s 
feet in oil” there, yet later “olives [were] not normally found 
there” (TJ, Pe’ah, 7:1, 20a). Oppressive decrees and heavy 
taxes jeopardized the existence, both physical and spiritual, 
of the farmer. Before the revolt, Simeon b. Yohai, the disciple 
of Akiva, was particularly interested in the religious precepts 
applying to land; after it, he complained: “Is that possible? If 
a person plows in the plowing season and reaps in the reap- 
ing season... what is to become of the Torah?” (Ber. 35a). The 
suggested solution was employment in trade and in crafts in 
the city. Yet once again, agriculture recovered. Jewish settle- 
ment expanded and even penetrated to the northern coastal 
regions (Tosef., Kil. 2:16). 

Further increases in population led to further decrease 
in the size of family holdings. In the next generation there 
is a conflict of opinion as to what constituted the minimum 
size of land divisible among heirs. The majority of sages held 
it to be a plot large enough to provide each heir with one and 
a half bet seah (1,176 m?.) while Judah regarded a field even 
half that size as divisible among heirs (BB 7:6; Tosef., BM 11:9). 
Normally a single owner would have several fields of this size, 
yet there were cases where an individual farmer had to sub- 
sist on an even smaller plot of land. A certain Samaritan re- 
portedly drew his sustenance from a field a bet seah in area 
(784 m’; Ket. 112a). 

The period from the disciples of Akiva until the third 
amoraic generation (middle of second century to end of 
third century c.£.), was both spiritually and physically one 
of the most productive periods of all times. It saw an unprec- 
edented progress in agriculture. Highly cultured, the Jewish 
farmer did not allow himself to stagnate and he was always 
ready to adopt new techniques and to experiment with new 
strains (see “Agricultural Methods). Many aggadot celebrate 
the abundance and fertility of the land of Israel at the time, 
and mention grape clusters as large as oxen; mustard as tall 
as fig trees; two radishes being a full load for a camel; turnips 
large enough to constitute a fox’s den; a peach large enough 
to feed a man and his animal to satiety, etc. Certain locali- 
ties were designated as the referent in “the land of milk and 
honey, as for instance, sixteen mil around Sepphoris in Gali- 
lee and the vicinities of Lydda and Ono (see Meg. 6a; Ket. 111b; 
TJ, Peah 7:4, 20a-b). 

Depression set in at the end of R. Johanan’s lifetime. 
“In his days, the world changed” (TJ, Pe’ah 7:4, 20a), either 
through natural causes (BM 105h) or else through Roman taxa- 
tion. In any event the lot of the farmer became progressively 
worse. Farmers had, in earlier times, most strictly observed the 
prescriptions of the sabbatical year; now they became more lax 
(Sanh. 26a). Previously “one was not supposed to raise sheep 
and goats” in the land of Israel; now Johanan advocated sheep 
raising (Hul. 84a). It had obviously become increasingly diffi- 
cult for the Jewish farmer to be self-supporting. In principle, 
R. Eliezer, who had previously laid down that whoever did not 
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own land was no man, now came to the cruel realization that 
there was no occupation less distinguished than agriculture. 
Only those farmers close to the rulers could maintain them- 
selves, and he therefore concluded: “Land was only given to 
the powerful” (Yev. 63a; Sanh. 58b). 

An exodus from village to city ensued in which the pro- 
cess of the displacement of the Jewish farmer began. Gentiles 
replaced them to such an extent, that the question arose as to 
whether most of the land of Palestine was in Gentile or Jew- 
ish hands. The new owners neither felt an attachment to the 
land nor possessed the skills of their predecessors. Especially 
in the hill regions, lands were now abandoned or turned into 
pastures, and once more the forests began to encroach on the 
deserted farms. 


The Byzantine-Muslim Period 

Under Byzantine rule, the situation hardly improved. How- 
ever there is evidence, even for that time, of the existence of 
Jewish settlements in the Valley of Jezreel and in the Negev, as 
well, where remains of exquisite ancient synagogues are vis- 
ible (Bet Alfa, Nirim, etc.). The Nabatean agriculture which 
flourished in the Negev mountain area is also noteworthy. This 
people had developed a highly perfected system of gathering 
runoff water and so irrigating arid, desolate regions. With the 
Moslem conquest, many Byzantine lands were laid waste, the 
owners fleeing or killed. These lands became state property 
and were leased out to tenant farmers. The Muhammadan rul- 
ers were totally ignorant of agriculture and their heavy taxes 
drove the owners from the land. Here and there, especially in 
Galilee, some Jewish settlements persevered. Later, there was 
an improvement. By the 11" century Ramleh figs had become 
an important export item, and cotton, sugar cane, and indigo 
plants were cultivated. 

The Crusader conquest wreaked further damage on lo- 
cal agriculture. The Franks, who took possession, farmed large 
tracts extensively, using a combination of European and local 
techniques. The village population became serfs indentured 
to the land. There is almost no information available on Judea 
at that time. It is known, however, that Jews suffered less than 
the Muslim population at the hands of the crusaders. There 
is mention of Jewish settlements in Galilee (Gischala (Gush 
Halav), Alma, Kefar Baram, etc.) where the population en- 
gaged mainly in handicrafts and trade. Little is known of Jews 
in Palestine in the time of the Mamluks. At the end of the 
14" century, Jews expelled from France settled in Erez Israel, 
among them Estori Parhi, whose work Kaftor va-Ferah de- 
scribes the country and its agriculture. The author made his 
home in Beth-Shean, an area where Jews were living, as they 
did too, in Safed, Gischala, Lydda, Ramleh, and Gaza. 

A marked improvement in agriculture and an increase 
in population occurred under Ottoman rule, at the end of 
the 16" century. Jews were engaged in the manufacture of 
finished products from agricultural raw materials: wine, tex- 
tiles, and dyeing. They lived in Ein Zeitim, Biriyyah, Peki’in, 
Kefar Kanna, and elsewhere. In the 17 century the Jews in 
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the villages were harassed by both Bedouin tribes and gov- 
ernment soldiers; the population there consequently declined. 
Dahir al-Amr who ruled over Galilee in the 1740s encour- 
aged the settlement of fallahin, and Jews also came to live in 
the region, in villages like Kefar Yasif and Shefaram. After his 
death, another period of decline ensued. Only at the end of 
the 19'" century was there noticeable improvement. The Jew- 
ish population increased, and Sir Moses Montefiore among 
others formulated plans for settling Jews on the land. The 
Mikveh Israel agricultural school was founded in 1870 and 
a little later the first Jewish colonies, Moza and Petah Tikvah 
sprang up. In 1881, the American consul in Jerusalem noted 
that 1,000 Jewish families were earning their livelihood from 
agriculture. Colonization gained new strength from the First 
Aliyah in 1882, and from then and until today the extent of 
Jewish agricultural settlement has been constantly expanding 
(see *Israel, State of: Agriculture). 

[Jehuda Feliks] 


IN BABYLON 


The Jews in Babylonia enjoyed a considerable measure of in- 
ternal autonomy under the rule of the *Exilarch, who was al- 
most a tributary monarch; consequently the agricultural cus- 
toms and usages appertaining to the land of Israel obtained 
in Jewish Babylonia and it is specifically stated that the ten 
enactments traditionally attributed to Joshua to protect the 
sometimes conflicting rights of cattle owners, farmers, and 
the ordinary public, obtained also in Babylon (BK 81b). On 
the other hand it was clearly laid down that when the civil 
law conflicted with Jewish law in these matters the former 
prevailed (cf. BB 55a). During the whole of the period of the 
amoraim and their successors the *savoraim, i.e., from the 
third to the eighth centuries, the economy of Babylonia was 
essentially an agricultural one. From the end of the fifth cen- 
tury onward however, that agricultural economy gradually 
changed to a money one, and by the eighth century the lat- 
ter prevailed. This important change is reflected in the *tak- 
kanah enacted by R. Huna ha-Levi b. Isaac and R. Manasseh 
b. Joseph, the geonim of Pumbedita, together with their col- 
league Bebai of Sura, between 785 and 788 c.£. whereby the 
previous law that a widow could claim her ketubbah only on 
the landed property of her husband was changed to enable 
her to claim on his movable property also. Generally speak- 
ing the agricultural conditions in Babylonia were similar to 
those of Erez Israel, with the result that the Babylonian amo- 
raim found little difficulty in applying the rules laid down in 
the Mishnah, which reflects conditions in Erez Israel, to those 
of their own country. Nevertheless, there were distinct differ- 
ences, some of which are herewith noted. The land was more 
fertile than that of Erez Israel. Situated between the Euphra- 
tes and the Tigris, and intersected with numerous tributaries 
and man-made canals, there was an abundant water supply 
which was largely independent of rain, and on the verse of Jer- 
emiah 51:13 “thou that dwellest upon many waters, abundant 
in treasures” the Palestinian amora *Hoshaiah commented 
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“Why are the granaries of Babylonia always filled with grain? 
Because there is an abundance of water,’ while the Babylo- 
nian Rav commented, “Babylonia is rich, because the harvest 
is gathered even when there is no rain” (Tan. 10a). Where in 
Erez Israel prayers for the relief of drought were characteris- 
tic, in Babylonia public prayers were offered against the peril 
of floods, and were even offered up on their behalf by their 
coreligionists in Erez Israel (Taan. 22b). The climate was also 
distinctly better than in Erez Israel (RH 20a). As a result Jew- 
ish Babylonia enjoyed exceptional fertility and the Euphrates 
is made to say “I cause plants to grow in 30 days and vegeta- 
bles in three days” (Gen. R. 16:3). The date palm was the most 
characteristic of the trees of Babylonia. It grew luxuriously 
and extensively. Rav stated that their abundance enabled the 
Jews of Babylonia to find an easy livelihood there (Ta’an. 29b) 
and Ulla, of Erez Israel on a visit to Babylon, remarked that 
“the reason God exiled the Jews to Babylonia was that, hav- 
ing plentiful dates for food, they could devote themselves to 
the study of Torah” (Pes. 87b). At the time of the emperor Ju- 
lian (361-63 C.E.) the whole of Mesene as far as the Persian 
Gulf was like one huge palm grove. The olive, which was one 
of the staple commodities of Erez Israel, did not flourish to 
any large extent in Babylonia. From a non-talmudic source 
it is learnt that it began to be more extensively cultivated in 
the fourth century but in the early period its place, both for 
lighting and for food, was taken by sesame oil. Thus when R. 
Tarfon wished to limit the oil for the Sabbath lamp to olive 
oil (Shab. 2:2) Johanan b. Nuri protested, “If so, what shall the 
Babylonians do, who have only sesame oil” (Shab. 26a), and 
so characteristic was this difference that whereas “oil” without 
any qualification was taken in Erez Israel to refer to olive oil, 
in Babylonia it was taken to refer to sesame (Ned. 53a). Cot- 
ton seed oil was also in common use (Shab. 21a). Hemp, which 
had to be imported into Erez Israel (Kil. 9:7), at least in mish- 
naic times (in the amoraic period it seems to have been suc- 
cessfully cultivated; cf. Ty, Kil. 32d) was grown extensively in 
Babylonia and cloth made from it was common and cheaper 
than linen (BM 51a). It was also used for ropes (Ket. 67a). A 
plant unique in Babylonia, as compared with Israel, was the 
cuscuta from which beer was manufactured. In some parts 
of the country it was regarded as the national drink as wine 
was in Erez Israel (Pes. 8a); R. Papa was a brewer (Pes. 113a). 
Where pepper was regarded as the most exotic of plants in 
Erez Israel (cf. Suk. 35a), it was freely grown in Babylonia, as 
was ginger (Ber. 36b; Shab. 141). 


Livestock 

Despite the agricultural fertility of Babylonia, it would appear 
that the rearing and breeding of “small cattle”; sheep and goats, 
was even more profitable in Babylonia. Thus it is given as good 
counsel that one should sell one’s fields to invest the proceeds 
in flocks, but not vice versa, and R. Hisda refers to the wealth 
this occupation brings to those who engage in it (Hul. 84a-b). 
From a statement that one should clothe himself with the wool 
of his own sheep and drink the milk of his own sheep and 
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goats (ibid.), it would appear that every householder had a few, 
and there is other evidence that the tendency was for small 
individual flocks. Cows and oxen were bred both for plowing 
and for slaughter (Naz. 31b). The ass was used for riding and 
the mule for transport (BM 97a). Horses were apparently used 
only for military purposes (Av. Zar. 16a; Rashi to Pes. 113a). 
Camels were also used for travel and the dromedary, the “fly- 
ing camel,’ is mentioned as a means of rapid transport (Mak. 
5a). All the common domestic birds, chicken, ducks, and geese 
were extensively raised (cf. Bez. 24a) as was the breeding of 
pigeons (BB 23b), and the Jews of Babylonia were skilled agri- 
culturists (BB 80a). Fish were abundant in the rivers and lakes 
of Babylonia and there is extensive reference to the various 
methods of catching them (see Newman, pp. 136-40). 


[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 


IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


Ideals 

The transition of the Jews in the Diaspora to an urban pop- 
ulation mainly constituted of merchants and artisans began 
from about the end of the eighth century. Yet Jews continued 
to regard agriculture as the ideal and most important Jewish 
occupation, the basis of the way of life and social ethics emerg- 
ing from the Bible and permeating the whole of talmudic lit- 
erature. In 13""-century Germany the Jewish moralist *Eleazar 
b. Judah b. Kalonymus of Worms, in describing the primary, 
divinely ordained state of society, relates that God “created 
the world so that all shall live in pleasantness, that all shall be 
equal, that one shall not lord it over the other, that all shall cul- 
tivate the land ...” However, “when warriors multiplied, and 
every man relied on his might, when they left off cultivating 
the land and turned to robbery, He brought down on them the 
Flood” (Hokhmat ha-Nefefesh, 22b). The utopian agricultural 
society is here described as being destroyed by knightly feu- 
dal behavior which brought divine retribution on the world. 
Ideals of this kind continued to persist and have inspired the 
return to the soil in Zionism and related attempts at Jewish 
colonization in modern times. 


History 
The place of agriculture in Jewish economic and social life 
steadily diminished from the fourth century. Increasingly se- 
vere edicts were issued by Christian emperors prohibiting Jews 
from keeping slaves, first applying to Christian slaves only 
and then to all slaves. These restrictions obviated any large- 
scale Jewish agricultural undertakings by depriving them of 
workers. The church also developed the conception that Jews 
should be denied any positions of authority or honor. This at- 
titude later automatically excluded Jews from the feudal struc- 
ture based on land ownership and the social structure which it 
combined. In these conditions, Jews were only fit for the low- 
est rank of serfs, but the religious and moral aspects of such a 
position made this impossible for all practical purposes. 
Under Islamic administrations, both Jewish and Chris- 
tian farmers bore the additional burden of a special land tax, 
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the Kharaj, and suffered from a policy by which the produce 
delivered in land taxes was excessively undervalued. In Iraq, 
where there was a large concentration of Jews engaged in ag- 
riculture, they suffered from the general neglect of irrigation 
in the first two generations of Muslim rule. On the other hand, 
urban life and trading as an occupation were respected in Is- 
lamic society; they were a powerful attraction in the Caliph- 
ate, in particular to the Jew who wanted to escape oppressive 
discrimination in the villages. From the second half of the 
ninth century, the cultural milieux of the great Muslim cit- 
ies like Baghdad drew increasing numbers of the population. 
The expansion of the Caliphate and the diversification of its 
economy provided growing opportunities for Jews in urban 
occupations. Additionally, the requirements of organized re- 
ligion formed a further incentive to urbanization for the ma- 
jority of Jews. 

Thus from the end of the eighth century agriculture be- 
came a marginal Jewish occupation in both Christian and 
Muslim lands. However, Jews continued as farmers wherever 
legal and social conditions permitted. Large groups of Jewish 
farmers are known in North Africa in the ninth century. They 
are mentioned in connection with irrigation, gardening, viti- 
culture, and the commercial production of cheese (which is 
known to have been stamped with the word berakhah, “bless- 
ing”). Livestock breeding was apparently an unimportant 
branch in Jewish agriculture. In Egypt in the 12" century Jews 
entrusted cattle or sheep to non-Jews to be raised for meat. 
Similarly, they frequently handed over fields, vineyards, or- 
chards, and gardens to Gentile sharecroppers, although Jew- 
ish bustdni (gardeners) are mentioned in documents of the 
Cairo *Genizah. They perhaps worked in “the orchard of the 
synagogue of the Palestinians” in Old Cairo (Fostat). While 
cheese making and beekeeping by Jews have a large place in 
the Genizah records, they are overshadowed by the produc- 
tion of wine. Naturally “pressers” of grapes are mentioned, 
although these probably worked only on a seasonal basis. 
Another agricultural specialist frequently mentioned in the 
Genizah from the 11" to the 13" centuries was the sukkari, the 
manufacturer and seller of sugar, which was produced mostly 
from cane but sometimes from raisins or dates. In western 
North Africa (the Maghreb) Jews owned cultivated land in 
the villages and city outskirts. Some of the tales of R. *Nissim 
b. Jacob of Kairouan (first half of the 11"* century) have a rural 
or semirural setting and are probably located in North Africa 
(cf. Hirschberg in bibliography). 

After the Muslim conquest of Spain in 711, Jews there 
gradually entered the agrarian sphere taking advantage of 
changes such as the apportionment of land, liquidation sales, 
or the expropriation of rebels. Andalusia attracted a stream 
of immigrants from North Africa, including numerous Jews 
who were often skilled farmers. These possibly constituted the 
majority of Jewish landowners and peasants mentioned there 
in tenth-century records. Problems concerning cornfields and 
orchards are dealt with at length in the Spanish rabbinical 
responsa of the period, which also mention technical inno- 
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vations, for instance pumping methods. The Jewish karram 
(winegrower) had to see to every aspect of viticulture, from 
amelioration of the soil to grape pressing. After the Spanish 
territories passed to Christian rule, Jews continued to engage 
in agriculture. In Leon and Castile, Aragon and Catalonia, 
Jews are often recorded as settlers and developers of newly 
occupied areas, frequently in collaboration with the monas- 
teries. Jews owned large tracts of land, in particular near the 
towns, since many members of the Jewish upper strata par- 
ticipated in the parcellation and recolonization of lands cap- 
tured from the Muslims during the Christian Reconquest 
from the 12" century on. Some Jewish smallholders cultivated 
their own plots: fields and pastures, orchards and gardens 
are mentioned. Jews also employed hired labor. Some dealt 
in livestock and agricultural products, or engaged in crafts 
based on agricultural materials, such as hides and fibers. It is 
not known whether the raw material for the important Span- 
ish-Jewish silk industry was produced locally or bought from 
Sicilian Jews. 

In Italy, Jewish economic activity was not subjected to 
legal restrictions until the 16 century, but the majority of 
Jews there lived in the cities. However, their (probably unin- 
terrupted) presence in rural areas, particularly in central and 
southern Italy, is evidenced. Jews were among the first to cul- 
tivate the mulberry in Italy, and the flourishing silk industry 
was largely controlled by Jews. In Sicily Jews owned and culti- 
vated vineyards and olive groves. Some excelled in cultivating 
the date palm; Frederick 11 gave certain Jews the stewardship 
of his private grove. Beside these farmers there were Jewish 
fishermen. Sicilian Jews also owned land or herds which were 
looked after by non-Jews on a sharecropping basis. Many Jews 
in Sicily in the 13 and 14" centuries were engaged in com- 
merce or crafts based on agriculture. 

In southern France, especially in Provence, conditions 
were similar to those in Spain and Italy. Great Jewish allo- 
dia are mentioned in the early Middle Ages, some near Nar- 
bonne are recalled in a legendary context. In the greater part 
of medieval France and Germany, however, the Jews who en- 
gaged in agriculture were the exception rather than the rule. 
In the time of Charlemagne (eighth-ninth centuries), some 
Jews still farmed large tracts of land. In suitable regions Jews 
are found specializing in viticulture, fruit growing, and dairy 
farming. These capital intensive and semi urban branches of 
agriculture could be combined with commercial activities. 
In addition, while vineyards or orchards required expert su- 
pervision, they did not demand continual labor, so that even 
scholars like *Rashi and Jacob *Tam could grow grapes for a 
living while devoting time to study. 

In the Balkans and Greece, *Benjamin of Tudela (mid- 
12 century) found a Jewish community of 200 (families?) 
in Crissa, engaged in agriculture, and another near Mount 
Parnassus. Further east, Jewish farmers were already found 
in the tenth century. On the northern shores of the Black Sea 
they introduced advanced techniques of plowing and perhaps 
also new irrigation methods, and rice growing. Rice was in 
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fact widely grown in the Volga region under the *Khazars, but 
was discontinued after their downfall. 

In Eastern Europe, Jews turned to the countryside more 
frequently from the 14" century. When expelled from many of 
the cities, they settled on the estates of the nobility and in vil- 
lages. The transition was also due to their increasing connec- 
tion with the growing and sale of wine (see *Wine and Liquor 
Trade). In Lithuania, Jewish settlement in the towns was early 
combined with agricultural activity. Thus Grand Duke Witold 
granted the Jews of Grodno in 1389 the right to “use the sown 
pasture land which they hold now or may acquire in the fu- 
ture, paying to our treasury the same as the gentile citizens.” 
With the development of the *arenda (“leasehold”) system and 
trade in agricultural products, the Jews in Poland-Lithuania 
became increasingly involved in agriculture as leaseholders 
of agricultural assets, for instance of distilleries or mills, or as 
administrators of the rural estates; they also dealt in every- 
thing pertaining to agriculture and supplied the needs of both 
peasants and landlords. The Jewish leaseholder (arendar) of 
agricultural assets on a large scale gradually developed into 
a kind of capitalist farmer, entering agriculture by providing 
capital and business management. The large number of small- 
scale arendars also became increasingly involved in village life 
and affairs. Not only the many Jews living near or in the vil- 
lages, but also those in the small Jewish townships that became 
characteristic of Polish and Lithuanian Jewry owned vegetable 
gardens and orchards near their houses. Their livelihood and 
way of life was closely bound up with peasant life and activi- 
ties. However, the number of Jews who may be classified as 
belonging to the agricultural sector at any given time in the 
period remains a moot point. These connections to a certain 
degree enabled the renewal of Jewish agriculture in modern 
times. It is safe to generalize that the greater part of Eastern 
European Jewry was conditioned by semirural environment 
until well into the 19 century. 


TRADE IN AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS: MIDDLE AGES AND 
MODERN TIMES. In the early Middle Ages Jewish interna- 
tional trade mainly consisted of commerce in agricultural 
products from the Far and Middle East destined for luxury 
consumption in Western Europe. Jewish merchants traded in 
*spices at least from the sixth century (see *Radanites), and 
also in dyestuffs (see *Dyeing). Conducted on a large scale, 
this trade was naturally based on the contacts established by 
Jews in the Orient with local producers and merchants. In- 
formation from the end of the tenth century shows extensive 
activity in this sphere by Jewish merchants from Egypt, Tu- 
nisia, and Syria. During the 11" and 12" centuries trading in 
agricultural products was carried on by Jews in all the Medi- 
terranean countries, either as individual enterprises or, when 
on a larger scale, frequently in partnerships, which sometimes 
also included Muslim merchants. The trade included sugar 
exported from Egypt, and dried fruits, especially from Syria, 
as well as condiments, dyes, oil, cheese, and wines through- 
out the area. 
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The small Jewish merchants at that time included ped- 
dlers who acted as intermediaries between the rural producers 
and the city. In the Near East as well as in the more backward 
European countries they traded their goods for agricultural 
products which they sold at the urban markets. Jews living in 
the Aegean islands of Byzantium sometimes leased the state 
revenues from the trade in grain and wines. Attempts to oust 
Jews from dealing in wines, grain, and other foodstuffs were 
made in France and Germany in the eighth and ninth cen- 
turies, for instance by the Synod of Frankfurt in 794. Bishop 
*Agobard complained that the Jews of Lyons in his day dealt 
in wines and meat. Jews owned vineyards and dealt in wines 
in France up to the 12" century. In England, the Statutum de 
judeismo of 1275, after forbidding the Jews to engage in mon- 
eylending, authorized them to practice trades and crafts. A 
large number of wealthy Jews therefore turned to trade in 
grain and wool. While the Jewish merchants of Bristol, Can- 
terbury, Exeter, and Hereford mainly dealt in grain, those of 
Lincoln, Norwich, and Oxford were wool merchants. In the 
states of Christian Spain, the Jewish trade in agricultural prod- 
ucts was widely developed, and in some places ordinances 
regulating this trade were issued by the local communities. 
In Portugal in the 14» century the authorities restricted the 
activities of Jewish peddlers and traders who bought honey, 
oil, and wax from the mountain villages and sold these com- 
modities in the cities. 

Even when moneylending became the paramount Jew- 
ish economic activity in Western Europe the Jews in the West 
continued to deal in agricultural products, in particular in 
wines, wool, and grain, frequently in combination with their 
loan activities. This is attested in the responsa literature of 
the period. In the 15 century many Jews in the southeastern 
parts of the German Empire acted as middlemen in buying the 
products of the villages and landed estates (Gut) and selling 
them to the towns. Buying up, and especially horse-trading, 
became the specialties of Jews in *Bavaria and Franconia, in 
which they continued to engage well into modern times. The 
Jewish peddler later found in the United States was continu- 
ing a traditional Jewish occupation in Germany and Eastern 
Europe. However, the anti-Jewish enactments passed by the 
church frequently succeeded in preventing Jews from trad- 
ing in agricultural products. The bull issued by Pope Paul 1v 
in 1555 included a provision prohibiting Jews from dealing in 
grain. In Venice the ricondotta of 1777 prohibited Jews from 
trading in grain and foodstuffs. With the economic develop- 
ment of Western Europe after the great geographical discov- 
eries of the 15t» and 16" centuries, *Poland-*Lithuania became 
the chief supplier of agricultural products, cattle, and forest 
produce to the West. Up to the time of the partitions of Po- 
land at the end of the 18 century Jews took a considerable 
part in the extraction and sale of the agricultural produce on 
which the arenda system was based, and thus became associ- 
ated with the export trade to the West, using both the river and 
land routes. In the late 17" and during the 18" centuries the 
role of the *Court Jews as victuallers to the armies of the Haps- 
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burg Empire and princes of Germany was largely facilitated by 
their contacts with Jews in Poland-Lithuania who provided the 
necessary supplies. The financial success of Jews in this field 
often became the basis for the accumulation of large capital, as 
instanced by the career of S. *Zbitkower. Trade in cattle, and 
especially oxen, was one of the most important branches of the 
export trade in which Jews took part from the 16" century. It 
entailed the driving of cattle from Eastern Europe to the West, 
then the best way of transporting meat. The major part of the 
herd was bought in Moldavia; the cattle were fattened for a 
time in the Ukraine, and with the additions bought there were 
driven to Silesia, West Germany, and France. Jewish dealers 
sold part of their cattle at the large fairs in Brzeg on the Oder. 
After the partitions of Poland and up to the present century, 
the traditional Jewish trade in agricultural products contin- 
ued, despite attempts by the Russian authorities to expel the 
Jews from the villages. In the *shtetls of the *Pale of Settlement 
in *Belorussia, *Volhynia, and the *Ukraine the small-scale 
Jewish trader would buy goods from the peasants on market 
days, or through itinerant peddlers and dealers, and sell the 
village products in bulk to the larger Jewish merchants, who 
then exported them to Germany. In consequence, trade in es- 
sential agricultural products used in industry, such as bristles, 
flax, and hemp, was almost a Jewish monopoly in this area 
during the period. Identical in structure was the grain trade 
in Galicia and Poland in the 19" century, in which the Dorf- 
gaenger or Dorfgeher were engaged. The Jewish traders trav- 
eled from village to village, visiting markets and fairs in the 
small towns where they bought grain and also cattle, despite 
official attempts to prohibit them from doing so. 

The grain trade of Poland became almost exclusively a 
Jewish preserve during the 19 century. Many Jewish firms 
dealt in grain, and Jews also acted as the agents for German 
and French firms, some also in Jewish ownership. There were 
36,907 Jews occupied in the grain trade in Poland in 1897, i.e., 
6.9% of the Jewish merchants living in this area. Of the 224 
grain merchants in business in Warsaw in 1867, 214 were Jews. 
In 1873, five Jews became members of the constituent com- 
mittee of the Corn Exchange in Warsaw. Jewish grain deal- 
ers were also prominent during the establishment of the state 
grain stores in Prussia, Silesia, and Galicia in the 18 century. 
Jewish contractors undertook to provide approximately 74% 
of the grain during the shortage in Galicia in 1785-86. Sev- 
eral communities in East Prussia and Latvia, such as those of 
Koenigsberg and Riga, owe their origin and development to 
the expansion of Jewish interests in the grain trade. In the 18 
century the bulk of the grain exported by the land route from 
Poland to Silesia was concentrated in Jewish hands. In Lithu- 
ania, Jews who exported grain to Silesia bought colonial goods 
in Breslau, which they supplied to the Lithuanian towns. A 
large part of the wine export trade of Hungary, which in the 
18" and 19‘ centuries went largely to Poland, Ukraine, and 
Czechoslovakia, was in Jewish hands. The wine merchants 
sometimes organized armed caravans to defend the trans- 
ports from marauders. Between the two world wars a large 
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number of Jews in Poland and the Baltic States continued to 
engage in the trade in agricultural products, from peddling 
to large-scale export business, although attempts were made 
on a governmental level to oust the Jews from this economic 
sector and, through the creation of state-subsidized agricul- 
tural cooperatives, to all but eliminate Jews from trading with 
the local agriculturists. Thus from the end of the Middle Ages 
Jews played an important role - and, in many regions, a pio- 
neering one - in the development of trade between manor and 
village on the one hand and the city on the other, an essential 


factor in the rise of modern economy. 
[Jacob Goldberg] 


IN MODERN EUROPE 


In the modern period, Jews in Europe developed direct con- 
tact with agriculture in various ways. Jewish businessmen in 
Western Europe entered the agricultural sphere as part of their 
share in the development of capitalist economy. Many of the 
merchants owning plantations in the West Indies, especially 
of sugar cane, were Jews. In continental Europe from the late 
18 century Jewish merchant bankers frequently branched out 
into mining and industry, and also into forestry and capital- 
ist farming. This type of activity, chiefly financial and com- 
mercial at least in origin, for example sugar beet growing, was 
developed by a significant number of Jews in southern Ger- 
many in the first half of the 19" century and in Russia in the 
second half of the century. The number of such pioneer busi- 
nessmen who were actively involved in farm management by 
the end of the 19"* century cannot be ascertained. Apparently 
at least in Galicia, Slovakia, and Romania, the class of Jew- 
ish capitalist owners or tenants of agricultural lands or assets 
had become quite large by 1900, and was directly concerned 
with farming. 

It was in Eastern Europe that the movement to settle 
numbers of Jews on the land took place. From the middle of 
the 19" century the rapid growth of population and deterio- 
rating economic conditions in Russia forced many of the Jews 
there out of their traditional occupations. A large minority 
turned to agriculture, chiefly the suburban type of dairy and 
truck farming. By doing so, the small-scale Jewish farmer 
could remain in the same locality, avoid the difficulties of ob- 
taining larger areas of land, and concentrate on intensive cul- 
tivation of commercial crops. 

Already from the 18" century the population increase 
and economic impoverishment combined with new ideolo- 
gies which envisioned a more “natural” mode of existence for 
the Jews to press for changes in Jewish social life. The theo- 
reticians proposed alterations in the Jewish occupational 
structure with the aim of achieving a more balanced Jewish 
social stratification. This, they considered, would make Jews 
less open to the attacks of antisemites who condemned Jews 
for their pursuit of “non-productive” economic activities (see 
*History, Jewish Medieval and Modern; *Haskalah, *Antisemi- 
tism; *Zionism). Various schemes were proposed on both gov- 
ernmental and private initiative for the “productivization” of 
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the Jewish masses and included plans for Jewish agricultural 
settlement. These were either confined to the country con- 
cerned, or combined programs for emigration and coloniza- 
tion with broader social and political issues. Among these the 
most notable are the Zionist movement and the projects of 
Baron *Hirsch, as well as the *Birobidzhan scheme. 

Jewish researchers estimate that the number of Jewish 
agriculturalists of all types in Eastern Europe reached a max- 
imum of between 400,000 and 500,000 in the early 1930s, 
ie., forming up to 6% of the total Jewish population there. 
They varied both in the form of agricultural organization 
and the type of farming undertaken. They included the Jew- 
ish shepherds in the Carpathian mountains, beekeepers, own- 
ers of milch cows, or vegetable growers in the small Galician 
and Bessarabian towns, and the mixed farming colonists in 
Ukraine. Although the Jewish output was insignificant in the 
total agricultural sector, Jews took an important part and even 
predominated in certain branches. In northern Poland, Jewish 
farmers predominated in vegetable growing, including hotbed 
crops, notably cucumbers. In certain districts in Poland and 
Bessarabia, tobacco was practically a Jewish speciality. 

The recent development of a Jewish agricultural sec- 
tor has undergone many vicissitudes both in direction and 
scope, through ideological and political changes, both within 
Jewish society and in the attitudes of the environing societ- 
ies and states. These are revealed in the history of the Zionist 
movement in Erez Israel and of the settlements in *Crimea 
and Birobidzhan. The greatest interruptions were caused by 
the Russian revolution of 1917 and the British Mandate in 
Palestine. 


Ukraine 

Although proposals for Jewish agricultural colonization were 
aired in Austria and Prussia at the end of the 18" century, the 
first substantial attempts to carry out such a scheme were 
initiated by the czarist government in 1807. They were com- 
menced in the governments of Kherson and Yekaterinoslav 
as part of renewed efforts by the government to colonize the 
steppe and at the same time to assimilate the Jews, to remove 
them from the villages and townships of the Ukraine Pale of 
Settlement, and to make them less “parasitical” A total of 38 
villages, each with 100 to 300 family farms were founded in 
these areas. Some were given Hebrew names, such as Nahar- 
Tov and Sedei Menuhah. According to Russian official data, 
these 38 villages included almost 7,000 farms with 42,000 in- 
habitants in 1913. The average area of the holding was 11.8 de- 
syatines (about 32 acres). 

The Jewish settlements in the Ukraine suffered severely 
after World War 1 during the revolution and the civil war, 
but most were reconstructed with aid from Jewish organiza- 
tions such as orT and Ica. In 1924 additional villages, now 
with Yiddish names such as Blumenfeld and Frayland, were 
founded, partly by younger members of the old settlements. In 
1927 there were 35,000 Jews living in 48 villages in the Ukraine, 
farming a total of about 250,000 acres. 
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At first confined to grain production, the colonies in the 
Ukraine later diversified their output by introducing livestock 
and fodder, vegetables, and fruits. After the war the production 
of irrigated crops, notably grapes, was much increased, and co- 
operative dairies were set up. Loans and instructors supplied 
by 1ca and ort assisted these developments, which resulted 
in well established prosperous communities of a pronounced 
Jewish and rural character. In the late 1920s the Soviet govern- 
ment allocated additional land for Jewish settlements. Around 
the existing core there developed three administrative districts 
with a majority of Jewish farmers: Kalinindorf, Nay-Zlatopol, 
and Stalindorf. The Ukraine thus harbored the largest concen- 
tration of Jewish agriculturalists in Europe, who had their own 
schools, a newspaper (Der Stalindorfer Emes), and a Yiddish 
theater. The new villages, numbering over 50, were based on 
mechanized cooperative farming, with more livestock and 
acreage per family than previously. Machinery and instruc- 
tion were supplied partly by the government and partly by 
1cA. Two further sections of Jewish settlement developed in 
the Ukraine in the 1920s, in the vicinity of Odessa and in the 
district of Pervomaysk. After economic changes villages and 
agricultural suburbs comprising several thousands of Jewish 
families grew up in these two districts. The movement of Jews 
to the soil in the southern Ukraine received a renewed impetus 
in 1928-30 with the Soviet drive for collectivization. 


Belorussia 

The czarist regulations of 1835 provided a legal basis for Jew- 
ish colonies within the Pale of Settlement. These western Rus- 
sian provinces, which then included Lithuania and Volhynia, 
provided many of the settlers of the Ukraine and also saw 
the growth of a similar Jewish agricultural sector themselves. 
However the climate and soil in the west were much less fa- 
vorable. Settlement was more scattered and land tenure less 
uniform. At the beginning of the 20 century there were 258 
Jewish settlements in the western provinces, with almost 6,000 
farms and 36,000 inhabitants. These villages each had a maxi- 
mum of 40 family units, farming an average of 18 acres. On 
government land a unit might comprise 30 acres, but on land 
privately leased or purchased they ranged from 5 to 13 acres. 
This compelled intensification (an average of two cows per 
unit was high for these regions) and search for supplementary 
employment. Tillage remained according to local technique 
on a three-year rotation. Technical and living standards im- 
proved from the beginning of the 20" century, due to the aid 
furnished by ort and ica. In these conditions, the settlers 
in the area who overcame the initial hardships never reached 
prosperity, but developed a specific Jewish rural way of life in 
which they took pride. 

After the war most of these villages remained in the 
ussr. All had suffered severely from the years of fighting in 
World War 1 and the revolution of 1917. In the early 1920s thou- 
sands of Belorussians, including Jews, were driven by hunger 
to become farmers. The Jews tended to prefer suburban lots, 
but collectives received higher land quotas. In the collective, it 
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was also easier to maintain Jewish cohesion and cling to some 
vestiges of Jewish religious life. Thus, about 40% of the 2,300 
families who settled on the land before 1925 were members of 
collective groups. The movement, encouraged by allocation 
of public land, continued until 1929. There was then a total of 
9,100 Jewish farmer families in Belorussia, with 58,500 mem- 
bers and 170,000 acres. Most of these specialized in dairy 
farming, preferring fodder crops to grains, and many kept or- 
chards and gardens. The introduction of tractors facilitated the 
replacement of draft horses by dairy cattle. In the Mogilev and 
Bobruisk districts the majority of Jewish agriculturalists were 
individual farmers living on the fringes of the small towns, re- 
ceiving aid from orT. Collectives predominated in the Minsk 
district; they received government assistance and later became 
kolkhozes. Many of the Jewish kolkhozes eventually merged 
with non-Jewish ones and lost their Jewish identity (see also 
*Birobidzhan and *Crimea). 


Poland 

The dissolution of the state toward the end of the 18" century, 
combined with efforts to reform Polish society and political 
life, invested the attempts to turn Jews to agriculture with an 
importance and attention far beyond their real scope. Even 
so, there were considerable achievements, for which the initia- 
tive came from various sources, including the upper circles of 
Jewish society, enlightened members of the Polish gentry, and 
Russian governmental circles. They succeeded in bringing the 
movement for settling Jews on the land to public attention, 
and in developing Jewish village life. By the middle of the 19 
century there were about 30,000 Jews living from agriculture 
in the central districts of Poland. Ten Jewish villages were con- 
sidered models for the surrounding areas. 

After World War 1, Poland inherited the Lithuanian and 
Volhynian areas of Belorussia, where there were 1,400 Jew- 
ish farms. About half were in the northern section, only one- 
third of the farms had less than 15 acres each; in the more fer- 
tile south the majority were small-scale units. Especially in 
the early 1920s, additional Jewish families turned to farming 
in northern Poland, settling in areas adjacent to established 
units as well as in new locations. The new settlers were all 
tenants, and in this respect were worse off economically than 
their forerunners. They concentrated in the small towns and 
city suburbs rather than in the villages, specializing in truck 
farming, notably of cucumbers; from the suburbs of Vilna and 
other cities they marketed hotbed vegetables as far as Warsaw. 
Near Grodno, Jews specialized in tobacco growing. In the 
mid-1930s there were close to 2,900 Jewish farm units in 142 
locations in northeastern Poland, with approximately 60,000 
acres. In Volhynia, 940 units in 20-odd locations farmed an 
additional 11,000 acres. 

In Galicia, entirely different conditions had prevailed 
under Austrian rule. Here the Jewish agricultural sector com- 
prised three classes: large landlords; tenants and agents; farm 
hands and smallholders. According to Austrian data of 1902, 
out of 2,430 large land- and forest-owners, 438 Jews owned 
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a total of over 750,000 acres. Generally these were absentee 
owners: merchants, bankers, and industrialists, but some were 
actively concerned with farm management, and a few made 
a name for themselves as proficient farmers. Below the two 
upper classes, a stratum of Jewish subagents and even farm 
hands had developed. However, the majority of East Galician 
Jewish agriculturists were village shopkeepers, who also each 
owned a small plot. On part he grew vegetables and fodder; 
the rest he let to his non-Jewish neighbor. With the develop- 
ment of rural cooperative stores, however, many such shop- 
keepers were forced toward the end of the 19" century to turn 
to these plots as their chief source of livelihood. The agricul- 
tural society of Jewish landlords: as well as Baron Hirsch’s 
foundation, supported the movement to agriculture and en- 
couraged marketing and dairy cooperatives. The 1921 census 
records 48,000 Jewish earners as at least partially subsisting 
on agriculture. 

Developments in the interwar period, particularly after 
1929, caused a renewed movement of Galician Jews to agri- 
culture. In 1932 1ca opened a central agency in Lvov, and at 
the same time grass root initiative culminated in the foun- 
dation of y1LaG (“Yidishe Landvirtshaftlikhe Gezelshaft”: 
Jewish Agricultural Society). The credit facilities, education, 
and instruction provided by these two organizations encour- 
aged modernization and cooperation. y1LAG published the 
monthly Der Yidisher Landvirt from 1933 to 1939. In 1933 there 
were already eight Jewish farming cooperatives and 12 coop- 
erative dairies in Galicia, with a total membership of 1,400. 
The dairies processed 4% million liters of milk annually. Dairy 
farming was quite profitable in the hill regions, where natu- 
ral pasture enabled a family to keep up to five milch cows if 
the problems of marketing could be solved. The cooperatives 
therefore developed transportation as well as processing fa- 
cilities, and branched out into retailing. Eventually six shops 
(four in Lvov alone) for dairy and poultry products under the 
name “Hemah” (“butter” in Hebrew) became very popular 
with the Jewish urban customer. 

After World War 11, Jewish survivors of the Holocaust, of 
whom some had been farmers before the war, settled in vil- 
lages in the districts formerly in Germany. orT renewed its 
activity in Poland and undertook the vocational guidance of 
the new farmers. Various educational projects were started. 
However, the whole movement was short-lived, and most par- 
ticipants soon left the soil (and the country). 


Romania 

The various sections of Romania differ greatly in their geog- 
raphy and history. In Bukovina, Austrian rule created social 
and political conditions similar to those of Galicia, with an 
accordingly similar structure of the Jewish agricultural sec- 
tor. Of the small-scale farmers, who numbered 2,000 fami- 
lies before 1914, many owned their holdings, which averaged 
five to 25 acres. However, only approximately 500 families 
survived on the land after World War 1, and these were com- 
pletely impoverished. In the 1930s their reconstruction was 
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planned and financed by ica, based on dairy or sugar-beet 
farming. In Bessarabia, early settlements had been part of the 
czarist projects, especially from 1850. Additional villages and 
scattered farms brought the number of Jewish farmers up to 
perhaps 5,500 families in the late 1920s. Of special interest in 
this region were the tobacco growers, who worked diminutive 
plots with effort and skill. Although well known for the high 
yield of their land and the quality of the leaves they produced, 
the Jewish tobacco growers could still barely subsist because 
of high rents and fluctuating prices. Before 1914, over 90% of 
the tobacco growers in Bessarabia had been Jews; they con- 
tinued to predominate in the inter-war period. There were 
also many Jewish winegrowers in Bessarabia working under 
similar conditions, and with like success. Mixed farming, with 
much maize, was also represented in the Jewish sector. In the 
Carpathian Maramures, part of which belonged to Romania 
and part to Czechoslovakia in the inter-war period, numer- 
ous extremely poor Jews, perhaps numbering up to 60,000, 
gained a subsistence from cattle and sheep, with some sup- 
plementary orchards and beehives. Dairies were set up there 
by 1c in the 1930s. 

The process of the return of Jews in Europe to the coun- 
tryside and villages from the towns is in part due to an inten- 
sification of the historical and economic trends which began 
in the later Middle Ages. However, the driving forces both 
from within Jewry itself and outside it have been mainly ide- 
ological and political. 


[Shimshon Tapuach] 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


As indicated in colonial records, there were individual Jewish 
landowners and farmers early in the 18" century. The first at- 
tempt to establish a Jewish farm community, however, dates 
back to the 1820s, when Mordecai Manuel *Noah received 
permission to found his model community of Ararat in the 
Niagara River region of New York. During the same period, 
Moses Elias *Levy settled Jews on a Florida tract, and by 1837, 
13 families launched the Sholem farm colony in Wawarsing, 
New York. Within five years the last were forced to disperse, 
partly because of depressed economic conditions. There were 
other isolated instances of Jewish farmers, including some in 
California, throughout the century. 

By 1881, however, with the beginning of massive Jewish 
immigration from Eastern Europe, group settlement received 
a major impetus. Many of the newcomers were imbued with 
the agrarian idealism of the *Am Olam, stressing the nobility 
of farm labor as the most honest of occupations; a few had 
experience as agriculturalists in Russia. At the same time, the 
relatively small American Jewish community hoped to develop 
among the immigrants a healthy yeoman class, away from the 
cities; it became increasingly sensitive also to anti-immigra- 
tion sentiment stemming not only from nativist elements, but 
also from the new urban working class. In a rural setting, phi- 
lanthropy would combine with self help to absorb the new- 
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comers. Such settlement efforts were aided by the *Alliance 
Israélite Universelle, and a number of new American organi- 
zations: at first the Hebrew Emigrant Aid Society (1882-83), 
then the Baron de Hirsch *Fund (1891-_ ) and its subsidiary, 
the *Jewish Agricultural Society (1900-_). A score of colonies 
were established in areas ranging from the swampy bayous of 
Louisiana to the dry prairies of Kansas and the Dakotas, as 
far northwest as Oregon; within a few years all failed for such 
reasons as poor site selection, floods, droughts, factionalism, 
insect blight, and always inadequate experience and financ- 
ing. In the East, however, the settlements ringing * Vineland, 
N.J. (1882), and the all-Jewish town of Woodbine, N.J. (1891), 
survived into the 20" century. Their staples were vegetables, 
especially sweet potatoes and small fruits. 

Early in the 20 century, both Vineland and Woodbine 
unfurled the banner of “Chickenville,” joined later by Jew- 
ish farm communities in Toms River and Farmingdale, N,J. 
Thereby, the poultry industry was able to absorb Jewish im- 
migrants in the 1930s, and beyond World War 11, with new 
centers in the Lakewood, N.J. area, Colchester, Manchester, 
and Danielson, Conn., and Petaluma, Calif. (north of San 
Francisco). New York’s Jewish farmers, especially throughout 
Sullivan and Ulster counties, have been well represented since 
the turn of the century in the poultry industry, dairying, veg- 
etables, and resort facilities. In Connecticut, Jewish farmers 
specialized in dairying also, as well as tobacco and potatoes; 
others pioneered in the famed potato industry of Aroostook 
County, Maine. 

Some notable contributions stand out: in the area of edu- 
cation, the Baron de Hirsch Agricultural School (Woodbine, 
N.J.) and the National Farm School (Doylestown, p.a.), both 
pioneering institutions. Also, Jewish farmers founded coop- 
eratives for joint marketing, especially of poultry and eggs, 
purchase of feed and fertilizer, insurance, and comprehensive 
community service programs. 

At the end of World War 11, there were about 20,000 Jew- 
ish farm families with perhaps fewer than half that number by 
the late 1960s, mainly because of trends which led to a decline 
of American agriculture generally down to only five percent of 
the total population. Jews continued to be represented in all 
branches of American agriculture, whether citrus in Florida 
or vegetables in California's Imperial Valley, but the number 
of Jews in agriculture continued to decline in the last third of 
the 20" century as the overall number of Americans engaged 
in agriculture dropped further to fewer than 2.5 percent. 


[Joseph Brandes] 


IN CANADA 


Canada’s vast and underpopulated expanses of fertile land 
were hardly known to the Jews in czarist Russia and other 
countries who were seeking asylum. Thus, despite Canada’s 
favorable attitude to immigration, only a small segment of 
the Jewish emigrants from Europe went to Canada. The first 
attempt to establish Jewish agricultural settlement in Canada 
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was made in 1884 (after a two year delay mainly due to the 
government's refusal to assign land for the Jews when they 
first arrived) when a small group tried to farm 560 acres mear 
Moosomin, Saskatchewan. Their experiment ended in failure 
after five years of struggle. A few years later, the Young Men's 
Hebrew Benevolent Society of Montreal approached Baron 
de Hirsch to assist Jewish immigrants in Canada, as he did 
the immigrants in the U.S.A., and soon afterward the *Jewish 
Colonization Association (1cA) established a special Cana- 
dian committee for the promotion of agricultural settlement 
among the Jewish immigrants. With the beginning of large- 
scale Jewish immigration to Canada in the 1880s some Jews 
wished to become farmers under the government's homestead 
policy. Because of the belief that Jews would not make good 
farmers the government tended to discourage Jewish group- 
land settlement. Nevertheless between 1884 and 1910 some 
17 Jewish farm settlements were started, mostly in western 
Canada with the help of the Jewish Colonization Association. 
Among the best known are Oxbow and Wapella (1888), Hirsch 
(1892), Lipton (1901), Edinbridge and Sonnenfeld (1906), and 
Rumsey (1908). Five or six of these settlements lasted for half 
a century or longer. 

By 1920 the population in those settlements reached 
3,500, while their annual produce totaled over $1,000,000 It 
has been estimated that Jewish farmers in Canada produced 
enough wheat in the 1930s to feed the entire population of 
Canada. Some 200,000 acres were allocated for grain and 
the farmers’ assets were valued at $7,000,000. The Jewish set- 
tlers, new arrivals from Ukraine, Romania, or Lithuania, had 
almost no training in agriculture, nor any knowledge of the 
environment, so that their achievement was considerable. De- 
spite the extremely difficult climatic conditions in the prairies, 
which are covered with snow for eight or nine months of the 
year, the small and isolated communities maintained strong 
Jewish cultural activity, often using their last means to bring 
over itinerant Hebrew teachers for the homesteads. Some- 
times a teacher would stay with one family for a whole win- 
ter. The younger generation went to study at the colleges of 
the prairie cities of Winnipeg, Regina, Saskatoon, Edmonton, 
and Calgary. In time, they became doctors, lawyers, agrono- 
mists, and businessmen and settled in town. When the gov- 
ernment imposed immigration quotas, the settlements began 
to suffer manpower shortages and the aging parents, no lon- 
ger able to carry the burden of isolation, loneliness, and hard 
work, gradually joined their children in the cities. Some farm- 
steads fell into decay and were sold; others are still owned by 
the descendants of the original settlers. Only individual Jew- 
ish families have remained on farms, especially those in the 
proximity of the cities. 


IN LATIN AMERICA 


Jewish agriculture in Latin America was concentrated in three 
separate regions during various periods. The first region, the 
plantation area, was located in the northeast of the continent 
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and in the Caribbean Islands. From the beginning of the 16" 
century - only a few years after the discovery of *Brazil - *New 
Christians were engaged in exploiting the resources of the Bra- 
zil tree and exporting its products to Europe. The same group 
most probably brought the cultivation of sugar from Madeira 
to Brazil. From that time on, Marranos played a leading role in 
the development of the sugar cane and sugar refinery indus- 
tries at Engenhos. In the middle of the 17" century, after the 
Dutch rule ended and the Portuguese took over, Jews engaged 
in the cultivation of sugarcane (and possibly other branches of 
agriculture) in the Caribbean Islands, especially in the areas of 
the Guiana that remained under Dutch rule. In Surinam, the 
memory of this period of Jewish agricultural settlement has 
been preserved in the name of a village, Joden Savanne. 

In the wake of mass immigration by Russian Jews to- 
ward the end of the 19" century, new and large agricultural 
settlements were established in the grain and beef areas of 
southeastern Latin America. The widespread development 
of agriculture in the Argentinean pampas and the large-scale 
immigration campaign that the government conducted in 
Europe brought the settlement project of Baron de Hirsch to 
Argentina. Even though the Hirsch project did not fulfill the 
expectations of its founder, ie., to concentrate hundreds of 
thousands of Jewish settlers in a compact and autonomous 
area, the total area of the project's agricultural land amounted 
during its peak period (1925) to 617,468 hectares (1,525,146 
acres). The total Jewish agricultural population in the five 
provinces reached 33,135, of whom 20,382 were farmers and 
their families and the rest were hired laborers and artisans etc. 
in 1925 (see *Argentina, Agricultural Settlement). 

In 1903 the Jewish Colonization Association (1c) began 
to develop additional agricultural settlements in Rio Grande 
do Sul, southern Brazil. One hundred thousand hectares 
(247,000 acres) were acquired and two settlements were es- 
tablished that encompassed several agricultural centers. This 
Brazilian project was never consolidated (see *Brazil, Agricul- 
tural Settlement). Attempts at agricultural settlement in Uru- 
guay on government-owned land in 1914 and on private land 
in 1938-39 were also unsuccessful (see *Uruguay). 

The persecution of the Jews in Germany during the 1930s 
and the limitations imposed upon immigration by the govern- 
ments of Argentina and Brazil led to additional experiments 
in Jewish agricultural settlement in other geographical ar- 
eas, mainly in the Andes. Of all these attempts only one, the 
settlement of Sosua, which was established with the support 
of the *American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee in the 
Dominican Republic, partially succeeded. 

[Haim Avni] 
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AGRIGENTO (Girgenti), town in Sicily. The Jewish com- 
munity of Agrigento dates to classical antiquity, as attested 
by a tombstone found there, perhaps of the fifth century. In 
598, during the pontificate of *Gregory the Great, a number 
of Jews were converted to Christianity. The community con- 
tinued to exist throughout the period of Muslim domination 
and Girgenti is mentioned in a letter from the Cairo *Genizah 
c. 1060. The Jewish community is recorded in 1254 when the 
revenues from the Jews were taxed in favor of the church. 
*Faraj da Agrigento was one of the most active translators 
employed by Charles of Anjou in Naples. In 1397 the Jews of 
Agrigento had to equip a force of 200 foot soldiers for one of 
King Martin 1 of Aragon’s military expeditions. In 1426 the 
citizens of Agrigento petitioned unsuccessfully for royal per- 
mission to enforce anti-Jewish measures. In 1476 King John 11 
ordered that the money bequeathed by Solomon Anello to 
promote Hebrew learning in Agrigento be given instead to 
Guglielmo Raimondo Moncada (alias Flavius Mithridates), 
a Sicilian Jewish convert to Christianity. Among the reasons 
cited was the accusation that Jewish schools in the city taught 
calumnies against the Christian faith, alluding to the spread 
of a certain Hebrew book among Sicilian Jews. This book is 
thought to have been Toledot Yeshu (“The Life of Jesus”), a me- 
dieval pseudo-history of the life of Jesus. Anello’s heirs con- 
tested the decision but in the end the school was closed down 
and the revenues were assigned to Moncada. In 1477 a com- 
promise was reached and the Jews of Agrigento were ordered 
to provide Moncada a house in Palermo instead of the school 
building in their city. That same year the heirs of Solomon 
Anello finally succeeded in repossessing some of the books 
and estate. At the time of the expulsion of the Jews from ter- 
ritory under Spanish rule in 1492 the municipal treasurer was 
imprisoned for speculation at Jewish expense. 
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[Cecil Roth / Nadia Zeldes (24 ed.)] 


AGRIPPA I (10 B.c.£.-44 C.E.), tetrarch of Batanea (the 
Bashan) and Galilee, 37-41 c.£., and king of Judea, 41-44 C.E.; 
grandson of *Herod and *Mariamne the Hasmonean, and son 
of *Aristobulus and *Berenice. Agrippa was educated in Rome 
with other princes at court, and became friendly with Dru- 
sus, son of the emperor Tiberius. After a period of dissipation 
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he became saddled with debts, and in 23 c.g. had to return 
home and he stayed on the family estates in Idumea. He was 
subsequently appointed agoranomos (“market overseer”) in 
Tiberias by his brother-in-law, the tetrarch Herod *Antipas. 
After a quarrel with Antipas, he went to Syria, where he again 
became involved in debts, and to escape from his creditors 
went to Rome where he became friendly with Gaius, later the 
emperor Caligula. While drunk, however, he was caught off 
guard expressing a wish that Caligula were emperor instead 
of Tiberius, and was sent to prison for his indiscretion. Cal- 
igula on his accession released Agrippa and appointed him to 
the tetrarchies of *Herod Phillipus and Lysanias consisting of 
Bashan-Trachonitis, Gaulanitis, Argob, and Abel, with the title 
of king. In 39 c.£. he was granted the tetrarchy of Herod Anti- 
pas, who had been exiled by Caligula, consisting of Galilee, Ti- 
berias, Sepphoris, and Perea. During this period Agrippa used 
his connections in Rome to intercede with Caligula on behalf 
of the Jews. They wished Caligula to retract an order to erect 
his statue in the Temple in Jerusalem. Shortly afterward Cal- 
igula was murdered. Agrippa, who was in Rome at the time, 
was among those who supported the succession of Claudius. 
He was rewarded in 41 c.£. by the addition of Samaria and 
Judea to the area under his rule. The event was celebrated with 
great ceremony, and an official covenant of friendship was 
concluded between Agrippa and Claudius, the deed of the 
covenant being placed in the Capitol. With the acquisition of 
these territories, Agrippa now reigned over the whole area of 
his grandfather Herod’s kingdom and the procuratorship of 
Judea was temporarily suspended. 

There was little to differentiate Agrippa’s foreign policy 
as a client king of Rome from that of other Hellenistic mon- 
archs. Agrippa gave financial help to foreign cities, and built 
several public buildings, including a theater and amphitheater 
in Berytus (Beirut). Because of his connections with Rome, 
Agrippa was regarded as the leading vassal king of the East, 
and once managed to bring several other kings together in 
Tiberias. The meeting was broken up by Marsus, the gover- 
nor of Syria, possibly because he suspected a conspiracy with 
the king of Parthia. 

The three years of Agrippa’s reign were a period of relief 
and benefit for the Jewish people of Judea. The residents of 
Jerusalem were exempted from the impost on houses. Agrippa 
also made an attempt to fortify the walls of the city, until pre- 
vented by Marsus. He omitted the patronymic “Herod” from 
coins minted for him and followed a markedly pro-Jewish pol- 
icy when he was required to arbitrate disputes between Jews 
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and non-Jews, as in a dispute with the citizens of Dor (Dora). 
He was also mindful of the welfare of Jews in the Diaspora. His 
most important achievement was the attainment of an edict of 
privileges for the Jews of Alexandria from Claudius. 

Agrippa made frequent changes in the appointment of 
the high priest. He was highly sympathetic to the *Pharisees 
and was careful to observe Jewish precepts. He married his 
daughters to Jewish notables, and withdrew his consent to the 
wedding of one daughter to Antiochus, king of Commagene, 
when the latter refused to be circumcised. His close associa- 
tion with the Pharisees is attested in the statement of Josephus 
that “his permanent residence was Jerusalem, where he en- 
joyed living, and he scrupulously observed the ancestral laws.” 
Apparently, it is Agrippa 1 who is referred to in the Mishnah 
which points out that when celebrating the festival of the first 
fruits, “even King Agrippa carried the basket [of fruits] on his 
shoulder” (Bik. 3:4). He is also apparently mentioned in Sotah 
7:8 which states that contemporary rabbinical sages accorded 
him particular regard when he made a special point of stand- 
ing up to read the Torah, even though it was permissible for 
a king to do so while seated. When he reached the passage, 
“one from among thy brethren shalt thou set a king over thee; 
thou mayest not put a foreigner over thee,’ his eyes filled with 
tears, since he was not of pure Jewish descent. The sages, how- 
ever, called out, “Agrippa, you are our brother! You are our 
brother!” Agrippa died suddenly when in Caesarea, possibly 
as a result of poisoning by the Romans who feared his popu- 
larity with the population. After his death, Judea reverted to 
the status of a Roman procuratorship. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Wars, 1:552; 2:178—83; 11:206-20; Ant., 
18:142-204, 228-55, 289-301; 19:278-361; Sehuerer, Gesch, 1 (1901°), 
549-64; Klausner, Bayit Sheni, 4 (19507), 287-305; Dubnow, Hist, 1 
(1967), 728-57. 

[Edna Elazary] 


AGRIPPA II (Marcus Julius or Herod Agrippa 11; 28- 
92 C.E.), last king of the Herodian line; son of Agrippa 1. Like 
his father he was educated in Rome and he was there when he 
learnt of his father’s death. The emperor Claudius refused to 
let him succeed on account of his youth. His uncle, *Herod 11 
of Chalcis, died in the year 48 and Agrippa received this small 
kingdom two years later. Agrippa’s coins indicate that he reck- 
oned his reign from the year 50. During his reign he was ac- 
corded the title “king” although at no time was he king of 
Judea as his father had been. Claudius entrusted to him the su- 
pervision of the Temple in Jerusalem and gave him the right to 
appoint the high priest. In 54 his rule over Chalcis was brought 
to an end; he was compensated with the tetrarchy of Lysanias 
which consisted of Bashan-Trachonitis and Gaulanitis and 
with the administration of the province of Varus. From then 
on he was one of the most important rulers in the eastern part 
of the Roman Empire. During Nero’s reign his borders were 
extended once again. In 61 he received parts of Galilee includ- 
ing Tiberias and two towns in Transjordan. The dates of these 
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events are recorded on the king’s coins, which, in his non-Jew- 
ish territories, bore his likeness. At the Jewish revolt against 
Rome in 66, Agrippa was in Alexandria. He hurried back to 
Jerusalem to try to convince the people of their helplessness 
against the power of Rome. His mission failed and he sup- 
ported Rome in the war that ensued. He fought in Vespasian’s 
campaign and was slightly wounded in an engagement near 
Gamala. In 68, on receiving the news of Nero's death, he set 
sail with Titus for Rome. On the way they heard of the murder 
of the new emperor Galba. Titus immediately returned to his 
father while Agrippa journeyed on to Rome. When Vespasian 
was proclaimed emperor, he sent word to Agrippa, who left 
Rome furtively and offered his services to the new emperor. 
Vespasian granted him new estates which appear to have been 
in the north. Agrippa’s kingdom was populated mostly by non- 
Jews, but his attitude toward Judaism was different from that 
of his forefathers. At least while he was in Judea he showed a 
superficial respect for Jewish religious practices; some schol- 
ars even claim that he was the Agrippa whose attachment to 
Judaism was praised by the rabbis. According to the New Tes- 
tament he showed an indifferent attitude toward the spread of 
Christianity (Acts 25-26). His promotion of Hellenistic culture 
is attested by a number of inscriptions. There were rumors that 
Agrippa had incestuous relations with his sister *Berenice (cf. 
Juvenal, Satires, 6:156), but this may have been merely Roman 
gossip based on the fact that Berenice lived for some years in 
her brother's house. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schuerer, Gesch, 1 (1904*); A.H.M. Jones, The 
Herods of Judaea (1938), 217-22, 231-5, 237-42, 249-59, passim. 


[Abraham Schalit] 


AGRIPPA, CAIUS JULIUS, governor of the Roman prov- 
ince of Asia (late first century c.£.). Agrippa’s father, a King 
Alexander, is possibly the Alexander referred to by Josephus 
(Ant., 18:139 ff.) as a great-grandson of Herod and Mariamne. 
This Alexander married Jotape, daughter of Antiochus of 
Commagene, and was appointed king of Cetis(?) (jotodoc, 
amended by A. Wilhelm (Archaeologisch-Epigraphische Mit- 
theilungen..., 17 (1894), 5) into knttdoc) in Cilicia by Vespa- 
sian. His offspring, apparently including Agrippa, “abandoned 
from birth the observance of Judaism and adopted the Greek 
way of life” (Greek inscriptions in the British Museum, 3, 
sect. 2,187). 
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AGRIPPA, MARCUS VIPSANIUS 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Curtius (T. Mommsen), in: Hermes, 4 
(Ger., 1870), 190; Schuerer. Gesch, 1 (1901°), 561, n. 41. 


[Isaiah Gafni] 


°AGRIPPA, MARCUS VIPSANIUS (63-12 B.c.£.), Roman 
general and statesman, devoted friend and son-in-law of the 
emperor Augustus. Agrippa was appointed governor of the 
eastern provinces, which he ruled (until 21 B.c.£.) from Myt- 
ilene, on the island of Lesbos. During his stay there, Agrippa 
was visited by Herod; this was the beginning of a long friend- 
ship between the two men. Agrippa was eventually named 
heir to Augustus. When Agrippa returned to Asia Minor in 
16 B.C.E., Herod invited him to visit his kingdom, and the next 
year the Roman general was received with great enthusiasm in 
Jerusalem. In the spring of 14 B.c.£. Herod, who was in com- 
mand of a fleet, offered assistance to Agrippa in his planned 
expedition to the Bosphorus. This expedition did not take 
place, however, and instead the two allies traveled together 
through a great part of Asia Minor. When, in the course of this 
journey, the Jews of Ionia complained to Agrippa regarding 
an attempt by the Greeks to infringe their civic and religious 
rights, the Roman regent, probably under Herod's influence, 
upheld them. Their relationship was summed up by Josephus: 
“He [Herod] stood in Caesar's affection next after Agrippa, 
and in Agrippa’s, next after Caesar.’ In 13 B.c.E. Herod sent 
his son Antipater to Rome, entrusting him to Agrippa so that 
he might gain Caesar's friendship. The following year, how- 
ever, Agrippa died. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Wars, 1:400, 416; Jos., Ant., 12:125-7; 
15:318, 350-61; 16:12-62, 86, 141, 157, 167-73; 17:229; Philo, De Legatione 
ad Gaium, 291; Schuerer, Gesch, index; M. Reinhold, Marcus Agrippa 
(Eng., 1933); Pauly-Wissowa, 24 series, 16 (1961), 1226-75. 

[Isaiah Gafni] 


AGRIPPINA, station in the line of beacons kindled during 
the period of the Second Temple, northward from the Mount 
of Olives to announce the time for reciting blessings during 
the *New Moon period: “... from Sarteba to Agrippina and 
from Agrippina to Hauran...” (RH 2:4). Gropina, the usual 
reading found in the Mishnah, is a corruption of the name. 
It is probable that Agrippina was included in the network of 
fortifications erected by Josephus in 66-67 c.£. Dalman sug- 
gested identifying Agrippina with the ruins of Kawkab al- 
Hawa’ (now Kokhav ha- Yarden, the Crusader Belvoir) in the 
Beth-Shean district, 975 ft. (297 m.) high. Impressive ruins 
of the Crusader castle of Belvoir, built in the 12 century by 
the order of Knights Hospitallers and captured by Saladin in 
1189, have been restored by the Israel Parks Authority. Stones 
used for the construction of the fortress were taken from vari- 
ous sources, including dismantled ancient buildings from the 
Byzantine period. One of these stones probably came from a 
synagogue and it has a carved depiction of a seven-branched 
menorah between two arches (aediculae) and an Aramaic 
dedicatory inscription. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conder-Kitchener, 2 (1882), 117; Dalman, in 
PJB, 18-19 (1923), 43ff.; Avi- Yonah, in: 1-EJ. 3 (1953), 95; J. Schwartz, 
Tevuot ha-Arez (1900°). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Tsafrir, L. Di 
Segni, and J. Green, Tabula Imperii Romani. Iudaea - Palaestina. Maps 
and Gazetteer. (1994), 168-69. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah / Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


AGRON (Agronsky), GERSHON (1894-1959), Israeli jour- 
nalist and mayor of Jerusalem. Agron was born in Mena, 
Ukraine, and was brought to the United States as a child. Dur- 
ing World War 1 he served with the *Jewish Legion in Pales- 
tine. In 1920-21 he was employed by the Zionist Commission 
press bureau. From 1921 to 1924 Agron was editor of the Jewish 
Telegraphic Agency and correspondent for international press 
agencies, for the London Times, and for the Manchester Guard- 
ian. In 1932 he founded the English-language daily Palestine 
Post (from 1950 The *Jerusalem Post), which served to convey 
Zionist aspirations to the British in Palestine and provided the 
local population with news from outside Palestine, especially 
from the Middle East. An emissary for the Zionist Organiza- 
tion on several occasions, Agron was a member of the Jewish 
Agency delegation to the uN conference at San Francisco in 
1945. He was director of the Israel Government Information 
Services from 1949 to 1951. As mayor of Jerusalem from 1955 
to 1959, Agron was instrumental in the expansion and devel- 
opment of the new city. His diaries and letters appear in Asir 
ha-Neemanut (“Prisoner of Trustworthiness,” 1964), published 
by S. Shapiro. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tidhar, 2 (1947), 960f.; H.M. Sachar, Aliyah: 
The Peoples of Israel (1961), 39-70. 


[Semah Cecil Hyman] 


AGUD(D)AT HA-SOZYALISTIM HA-IVRIM (“Hebrew 
Socialist Union’), first Jewish socialist workers’ organization; 
founded in London, England, functioning from May to De- 
cember 1876. Its 38 members were workers, mainly tailors and 
cabinetmakers, mostly from Russia. The leading founder and 
secretary of the union was A.S. *Liebermann. His closest as- 
sociate was V. Smirnov, secretary of the revolutionary Russian 
periodical Vpered (“Forward”). Lazarus Goldenberg was an 
active member. The minutes book was written in Yiddish, the 
statutes also in Hebrew. The aim of the Union was to spread 
socialist ideas among Jewish workers, to organize them to 
fight “oppressors,” and to establish contact with other work- 
ers’ organizations. The Union’s attempts to establish Jewish 
trade unions failed. Some of its members with cosmopolitan 
leanings questioned the existence of the Union as a specifi- 
cally Jewish organization, while others, such as Liebermann 
and L. Weiner, from the socialist circles of Vilna, believed in 
the right of Jewish workers to appear as Jews independently. 
In their opinion, the purpose of the London Union was to en- 
courage similar organizations in all the Diaspora. The Union 
met with opposition from the leaders of the London Jewish 
community, and the Jewish Chronicle even accused it of mis- 
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sionary intent. This pressure and internal dissension led to its 
dissolution. Some of its members later became active in the 
Jewish workers’ movement in England. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Tcherikower, in: y1vo, Historishe Shriftn, 
(1929), 468-594; L. Gartner, Jewish Immigrant in England (1960), 
103-6; Sapir, in: International Review of Social History, 10, pt. 3 (1935); 
1-17; Elman, in: JHSET, 17 (1951-52), 57-58, passim; Mishkinsky, in: 
Journal of World History, 11, nos. 1-2 (1968), 284-6. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: G. Alderman, Modern British Jewry (1992), 169-72. 


[Moshe Mishkinsky] 


AGUDAT ISRAEL (Heb. ?xw” NAN; “Union” or “Associa- 
tion” of Israel), world Jewish movement and political party 
seeking to preserve *Orthodoxy by adherence to *halakhah 
as the principle governing Jewish life and society. The ideal 
on which Jewish life should be modeled, in the view of Agu- 
dat Israel, is embodied in the social and religious institutions, 
the way of life and mores, that obtained in the Diaspora cen- 
ters in Eastern and Central Europe in the 19" century. Its geo- 
graphical and linguistic orientation made it automatically a 
purely Ashkenazi movement. The formation of an organized 
movement and political party to achieve these aims was itself 
an innovation. It was deemed necessary to present a viable 
counterforce to the advances made by assimilation and *Re- 
form trends, and by *Zionism, the *Bund, and autonomism 
in Jewry. The establishment of a movement was discussed 
in 1909 by members of the German *neo-Orthodox group, 
but internal dissension in the Orthodox camp delayed it for 
three years. The final impetus was given when the tenth Zionist 
Congress decided to include cultural activities in its pro- 
gram, thereby recognizing a secular Jewish culture coexistent 
with the religious. Some members of the *Mizrachi party left 
the Zionist movement and joined the founders of Agudat 
Israel in an assembly held in May 1912 at Kattowitz in Up- 
per Silesia. 

Agudat Israel was constituted of three groups reflecting 
German neo-Orthodoxy, Hungarian Orthodoxy, and the Or- 
thodox Jewries in Poland and Lithuania. These differed in po- 
litical and social outlook, and in their opinions on cultural and 
organizational matters. A major divergence was the attitude 
to general European culture, society, and mores, which Ger- 
man Orthodoxy accepted. They also disagreed about whether 
to remain part of the main Jewish communal unit or to form 
separate Orthodox communities, and whether Jews should 
adopt the language of the state or adhere to *Yiddish. Their 
attitude toward Zionism was also a moot point. 

Branches of Agudat Israel were established throughout 
the Ashkenazi world. Later it developed a youth movement 
(Ze’irei Agudat Israel) and a women’s movement (Neshei 
Agudat Israel) in several countries. In Germany the “Ezra” 
youth movement was affiliated with it. The labor movement 
that formed within Agudat Israel separated from the parent 
body after disagreement on national, social, and religious is- 
sues (see *Poalei Agudat Israel). 
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Within its ranks, Agudat Israel presented a spectrum of 
the attitudes which had influenced its creation. Particularly 
acute was the question of secular education. Some of the ini- 
tiators of the Kattowitz conference tried to achieve a synthesis 
by formulating the principle: “The East shall give of its Torah 
learning to the West, and the West of its culture to the East,’ 
Western culture referring to the Western European, German- 
style, middle class type. This program was contested sharply 
by the Eastern European sector of Agudat Israel, who claimed 
that the only plausible basis for unity was maintenance of the 
status quo; each group should retain its way of life without 
change. This solution was contained in 18 clauses presented 
by Hayyim *Soloveichik, rabbi of Brest-Litovsk, as a condi- 
tion of the participation of Polish and Lithuanian rabbis in 
the movement. 

In regard to Zionism, Agudat Israel was created partly by 
groups who consistently opposed any attempt to revive Jewish 
nationhood in Erez Israel through human agency. This they 
compared with a rebellious attempt by a disbanded regiment 
to resume its identity and hoist its banner without the ex- 
press permission of its commander. The secularist elements 
in the nascent Hebrew culture added to Agudist resentment 
of Zionism. The *zaddikim of Eastern Europe (*Hasidism) re- 
garded the influence of Zionism on the youth, and its nega- 
tive revolutionary view of Diaspora existence (see *Galut), as 
religiously and socially destructive. Agudat Israel, therefore, 
maintained an ambivalent attitude toward renewed settlement 
in Erez Israel, mainly because of its opposition to the Zionist 
movement. The Agudists resented the cooperation of reli- 
gious with non-religious Jews within the Zionist movement 
on the basis of national unity, and unequivocally resisted the 
creation of a secular Jewish society in the Holy Land. Most 
Agudists considered that the way of life and culture gradu- 
ally taking shape in the modern settlements in Erez Israel, 
and propagated by Zionist educational and cultural activities, 
were subverting and destroying the only true Jewish way of 
life, upheld by religious families and communities in the Di- 
aspora. The revival of Hebrew as a secular language seemed a 
sacrilege. With regard to sponsoring independent settlement 
in Erez Israel, Agudists were already divided at the Kattowitz 
conference. Gradually, however, there emerged an opinion 
which after the *Holocaust apparently became the ideologi- 
cal basis of the organization in Israel. Erez Israel should fig- 
ure at the center of their program, which should, according 
to the Agudist leader Isaac *Breuer, aim at “uniting all the 
people of Israel under the rule of the Torah, in all aspects of 
political, economic, and spiritual life of the People of Israel 
in the Land of Israel” 

The constituents of Agudat Israel were united in their 
aim to reestablish the authority of the prominent rabbis as the 
supreme institution of Jewry. This was a basic ideal, even if 
views were divided on the qualifications for leadership. Ger- 
man members considered secular academic qualifications ac- 
ceptable, while Eastern European members demanded exclu- 
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sively rabbinical qualifications. However, the agreement on the 
overall objective, to give expression to rabbinical authority on 
all matters, was reflected in the structure and central institu- 
tions of the new party, providing them with a unique pattern. 
The Agudat Israel central institutions as eventually established 
are, in order of formal importance: 

(1) The Moezet Gedolei ha-Torah (“Council of Torah 
Sages”) in 1964 numbered 15 rabbis, all halakhic authorities, 
chosen on the basis of preeminence in talmudic learning. 
There are no defined criteria whereby its members are ap- 
pointed. The number of members of the council is not pre- 
determined. The council ensures, at least, in theory, that no 
activity will be undertaken by Agudat Israel without the con- 
sent of representatives of halakhic authority. The decisions of 
the Council of Torah Sages are accepted as legal verdicts, and 
the details of their consultations are secret. In 1964 the party 
declared officially: “The absolute obedience to the Council of 
Torah Sages gave Agudat Israel its specific character; even its 
opponents cannot avoid seeing that it is the only movement 
obedient absolutely to a supreme spiritual-Torah authority” 

(2) Kenesiyyah ha-Gedolah (“Great Assembly”), “the 
highest (political) authority of the association,’ is composed 
of representatives of the local branches of Agudat Israel. Each 
200 members may elect a representative to the Great Assem- 
bly. The first two Great Assemblies were held in Vienna in 
1923 and 1929. 

(3) Central World Council, or Presidium, is elected by 
the Great Assembly. 

(4) The World Executive Committee. Before World War II 
the strongest numerically and most active politically of the 
branches of Agudat Israel was in Poland. This was partly be- 
cause of the support given to the movement by the hasidic 
zaddikim, in particular by the dynasty of Gur. Its local political 
aims and strength were reflected in the Jewish representation 
in the Polish Sejm (parliament) and the Agudist achievements 
in the elections. In 1919 Agudat Israel presented an indepen- 
dent slate, obtaining 92,293 votes, and returning two depu- 
ties to the Sejm. In 1922 it joined the “*Minorities bloc” with 
the Zionists (see *Gruenbaum, Yizhak), returning six depu- 
ties (to the Sejm) and two senators. In 1928 it formed jointly 
with the Folkspartei and the merchants’ organization the list 
of the “general Jewish national bloc”; this list, affiliated to the 
government list, obtained 183,998 votes, but no seat; the sole 
Agudat Israel deputy was returned from the government list. 
In 1930, on the same affiliation, it obtained 155,403 votes and 
one seat; an additional deputy was returned from the govern- 
ment list and one senator. In 1935 one deputy was returned 
and one appointed by the president of the state; in 1938 two 
deputies were returned. From 1933 onward some leaders, in 
particular J. Rosenheim in Germany and Harry Goodman in 
England, spoke in the name of Agudat Israel on many politi- 
cal issues. 

The educational activities of Agudat Israel, conducted 
in many countries, concerned Orthodox schools and educa- 
tional institutions. In Eastern Europe and Erez Israel these 
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were mainly talmud torah institutions and yeshivot. Later, it 
maintained the Bet Yaakov network of elementary and high 
schools for girls. From 1953 the Agudat Israel party in Israel 
supervised schools of the “independent educational network,” 
mainly talmud torah schools, which refused to be included 
in the general educational state network (see *Israel, Educa- 
tion). The educational enterprises of Agudat Israel are sup- 
ported by the Keren ha-Torah (“Torah Fund”), founded by 
the movement. 

After the rise to power of the Nazis in Germany the pol- 
icy of Agudat Israel to Zionist settlement in Palestine changed 
fundamentally. The third Great Assembly, held at Marienbad 
in September 1937, was influenced by the pressure of politi- 
cal events in Palestine and the Diaspora. It discussed anew 
its attitude toward the eventual creation of a Jewish state and 
cooperation with the Zionists. Ideologically the strict stand 
prevailed: “A Jewish State can only be founded on the law of 
the Torah being recognized according to the Torah. A Jewish 
State not founded on and governed by Torah principles... can- 
not possibly call itself a Jewish state” But Agudat Israel took 
part in the St. James Palace Conference convened by the Brit- 
ish government early in 1939. The Agudists coordinated their 
policies there with those of the Zionist Organization. 

The numerical strength of Agudat Israel was seriously 
impaired by the Holocaust. By the end of World War 11 the 
movement in Eastern Europe was all but annihilated. Most of 
its members were living in Erez Israel, although some even- 
tually immigrated to the United States and Western Europe. 
At the meeting of the Central World Council at Marienbad in 
August 1947, three centers for the movement were established: 
in Jerusalem, New York, and London. 

Agudat Israel cooperated with the Zionist Organization 
in extending help to Diaspora Jewry. In practice it completely 
identified itself with the Zionist demand for the establish- 
ment of a Jewish state. Faithful to its basic principles, Agudat 
Israel, nevertheless, hesitated to recognize a secular Jewish 
state. However, on the strength of assurances given in a let- 
ter from the *Jewish Agency in June 1947 that the status quo 
in matters of religion would be observed, Agudat Israel was 
prepared to join the provisional council of the State of Israel. 
The fourth Great Assembly, held in Jerusalem in 1954, slightly 
altered the structure of the leadership, adding a World Execu- 
tive. The next Great Assembly was also held in Israel in 1964. 
By that time Israeli representatives predominated in the Agu- 
dat Israel central institutions. 


Agudat Israel in Erez Israel 

In Erez Israel Agudat Israel was founded in 1912, but was in- 
active in public life until July 1919, when it was refounded in 
Jerusalem by members of the extreme Orthodox faction who 
were fanatically opposed to Zionism. 

From 1919 until 1935, under the leadership of Moshe 
*Blau, Agudat Israel was completely identified with the ul- 
tra-Orthodox community. The principle guiding its activities 
was the achievement of complete social and political separa- 
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tion from the community organized under the auspices of the 
Zionist Movement. Agudat Israel fought bitterly to avoid being 
included in the officially recognized framework of the Jewish 
population of Palestine (*Keneset Yisrael) and obtained the 
right for those who so wished to cease to belong to it. They es- 
tablished separate rabbinical institutions, under the leadership 
of R. Hayyim Yosef *Sonnenfeld, which operated alongside the 
chief rabbinate headed by R. Abraham Isaac *Kook. Under the 
leadership of Jacob Israel de Haan (1922-24), Agudat Israel in 
Palestine attempted to achieve a modus vivendi with the Arab 
nationalists. However, this policy was discontinued after de 
Haan’s assassination by the *Haganah, for subversive activi- 
ties (1924). The relentless personal attack carried on by Agudat 
Israel against Rabbi Kook violently antagonized most of the 
growing yishuv. Other Agudist leaders, notably Isaac Breuer 
and Pinhas *Kohn, managed through political action with 
the British authorities and the *League of Nations to prevent 
the unification of the Jewish community in Palestine within a 
single organizational framework. They thus obtained official 
recognition of the separation of the settlers of the “old yishuv,” 
from the Keneset Yisrael, or organized Jewish community, and 
the competence of the *Va’'ad Le'ummi (“National Council of 
the Jews for Palestine”). An attempt made by Agudat Israel to 
establish an agricultural settlement, Mahaneh Israel, failed, 
mainly through lack of funds. 

In 1935 the waves of emigration from Poland and Ger- 
many brought with them a different type of Agudat Israel 
member, who wanted to integrate economically and, to a cer- 
tain extent, even politically into the new yishuv. This brought 
about a fundamental change in the structure, aims, and politi- 
cal activities of Agudat Israel in Palestine. In February 1935 a 
delegation arrived from the movement's headquarters in Po- 
land, which reorganized the Agudat Israel administration in 
Palestine and established an agency to deal with matters of 
immigration and absorption and to negotiate with outside 
bodies. This agency represented immigrants from Poland and 
Germany, the members of the Orthodox workers’ organiza- 
tion Po’alei Agudat Israel, and members from the old yishuv. 
The latter lost its dominance in the party, and the ultra-Or- 
thodox community separated from Agudat Israel (see *Neturei 
Karta). Even before this, however (in the late 1920s), Agudat 
Israel had begun to cooperate with the official yishuv institu- 
tions, particularly in the municipalities. This tendency was 
now increased, mainly among Poalei Agudat Israel. 

The Peel Commission recommendations on the estab- 
lishment of a Jewish state in part of Palestine (July 1937) caused 
a heated debate in Agudat Israel in Palestine. In principle, all 
rejected the idea of a secular Jewish state, but opinions were 
divided as to whether, in view of the existing plight of Euro- 
pean Jewry, the idea should be rejected entirely, or whether, 
should such a state be established, its inhabitants might not 
return to the religious fold. Almost all the representatives of 
the old yishuv in Agudat Israel rejected the idea of a Jewish 
state. The representatives of the immigrants from Germany 
were divided in their opinions. The immigrants from Poland 
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and Po’alei Agudat Israel tended to accept the idea of a Jew- 
ish State. 

From 1940 to 1947 Agudat Israel cooperated with the na- 
tional Jewish institutions, and also had a special committee to 
coordinate policies regarding the British authorities. In April 
1940, the leader of Agudat Israel in Poland, the hasidic rabbi 
of the Gur dynasty (the “Gerer Rebbe”), and his son-in-law, 
Yizhak Meir Levin, arrived in Palestine, and a new drive was 
launched for active participation in the life of the yishuv. The 
influence of the Polish immigrants in Agudat Israel greatly 
increased. 

When Agudat Israel joined those who demanded a Jew- 
ish state, it received representation in the Provisional Council 
of State (Moezet ha-Medinah) which signed the Declaration 
of Independence. 

Agudat Israel became a political party when the State 
of Israel was founded in 1948 and has been represented in all 
national and municipal bodies. Its leader, Rabbi Y.M. Levin, 
was minister of social welfare from 1949 to 1952. In all these 
institutions Agudat Israel fought for the observance of the ha- 
lakhah in public life. Its principal campaigns have been in the 
field of education and, in 1953, after the educational “trends” 
were abolished and a unified school system established under 
the law of compulsory free education, Agudat Israel organized 
an independent school system of its own. It has also achieved 
the exemption of “religious” girls and of yeshivah students 
from military service. 

Immigration after the establishment of the State of Israel 
resulted in increased power for the “Hungarian element” in 
Agudat Israel, and the “Polish hegemony” was somewhat 
weakened. About the time of the establishment of the State, 
friction increased between Agudat Israel and Poalei Agudat 
Israel; at the elections to the Second Knesset the two parties 
submitted separate lists of candidates, and separated com- 


Agudat Israel in the Knesset 








Votes Percentage Seats 
2nd Knesset, 1951 13,999 2.01 3 
3rd Knesset, 1955! 39,836 4.67 6 
4th Knesset, 1959! 45,559 4.70 6 
Sth Knesset, 1961 37,178 3.69 4 
6th Knesset, 1965 39,795 3.30 4 
7th Knesset, 1969 44,002 3.22 4 
8th Knesset, 1973? 60,012 3.80 15 
9th Knesset, 1977 58,652 3.30 4 
10th Knesset, 1981 72,132 3.73 4 
11th Knesset, 1984 36,079 1.70 2 
12th Knesset, 1988 102,714 4.50 5 
13th Knesset, 19923 86,167 3.30 4 
14th Knesset, 19963 98,657 3.30 4 
15th Knesset, 19993 125,741 3.70 5 
16th Knesset, 20033 133,087 4.30 5 











1 Together with Po’alei Agudat Israel in Torah Religious Front. 
2 Together with NRP. 
3 Together with Degel ha-Torah in Yahadut ha-Torah. 
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pletely in 1960, when Po’alei Agudat Israel joined the gov- 
ernment. 

In the elections to the First *Knesset in 1949, Agudat 
Israel and Poalei Agudat Israel joined with the *Mizrachi and 
*Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi parties to form a “Religious Front.” 
This front gained third place in the distribution of seats in the 
Knesset. For subsequent elections, see Table: Agudat Israel. 


[Menachem Friedman] 


In the United States 

The world organization attempted to establish an American 
branch in 1922 but without success, though it did establish a 
youth section. Agudat Israel of America was actually founded 
in 1939. It received considerable impetus from the arrival in 
the U.S. in 1941 of R. Aaron *Kotler, who was a member of the 
supreme rabbinical council of the world organization. He en- 
joyed a preeminent position among Orthodox rabbis and was 
devoted to the ideal of establishing institutions for exclusively 
Orthodox interests. Agudat Israel also drew support from the 
well-organized Adath Jeshurun (Breuer) community of Wash- 
ington Heights, n.y., which transplanted the traditions of Ger- 
man “Austritt-Orthodoxie,’ and from certain hasidic rabbis. 
Agudat Israel of America was active in rescue work among the 
Jews of Europe during and after World War 11. It opposed the 
participation of other Orthodox bodies in roof organizations 
which include non-Orthodox elements. It supported federal 
aid to parochial education. Agudat Israel has divisions for chil- 
dren, girls, and youth, including camps serving thousands of 
youngsters. It also has a job training program called CopE, a 
job placement division, and a housing program, is an active 
lobbyist at all levels of government, and maintains full-time 
regional offices, including one in Washington. In 1952 it began 
the publication of a monthly Dos Yidishe Vort, and in 1963 of 
an English monthly, the Jewish Observer. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Agudas Jisroel, Berichte und Materialien 
(1912); I. Breuer, 25 Jahre Aguda (1937); idem, Am ha-Torah ha- 
Me'urgan (1944); idem, Moriyyah: Yesodot ha-Hinnukh ha-Leummi 
ha-Torati (1954”); idem, Le-Kivvun ha-Tenuah (1936); J. Rosenheim, 
Agudist World Problems (1941); Y.L. Orlian, La-Seve’im ve-la-Reevim 
(19557); N. Krauss (ed.), Ha-Shenaton ha-Dati ha-Enziklopedi (1962), 
186-97; L.J. Fein, Politics in Israel (1967), 93-95, 127, 167, 175; M.H. Ber- 
nstein, Politics in Israel (1957), 48, 57, 71-74; Jewish People and Pal- 
estine: Statement ... to the Anglo-American Committee of Enquiry... 
(1947); Liebman, in: AJYB, 66 (1965), 21. PUBLICATIONS: Jewish 
Observer (New York, 1963- ), monthly; Agudist Information Ser- 
vice (London, 1950-56); Beit Yaakov (Tel Aviv, monthly); Ha-Modia 
(1950-_ ), daily. 


AGUDDAT AHIM (Heb. 0°78 73x; “The Brotherhood”), 
assimilationist organization formed in *Galicia in 1880. They 
were one of two opposite trends of orientation among Jews 
advocating assimilation in Galicia, then under Austrian ad- 
ministration and torn by national conflicts. One group, repre- 
sented by the Shomer Israel, established in 1869, favored Jew- 
ish adoption of German culture; the members of the Aguddat 
Ahim were motivated by feelings of Polish patriotism and de- 
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sired to assimilate into Polish social and cultural life. In 1880 a 
group of Jewish intelligentsia and students established Agud- 
dat Ahim to promote Polish assimilation, and expressed its 
views in a new Polish-language newspaper, Ojczyzna (“Home- 
land”), edited by Nathan *Loewenstein with Alfred *Nossig 
among its first contributors. Aguddat Ahim was active in the 
political and journalistic spheres and also among the Jew- 
ish youth in schools and universities. By 1884, however, the 
hopes that Jews would be accepted in Polish national life were 
shaken by an increase in antisemitism among the Poles and 
reports of pogroms in Warsaw. The counsel of despair now 
voiced in Ojczyzna stated that for Jews the only alternatives 
were conversion to Christianity or migration to Erez Israel. 
A number of active members of Aguddat Ahim abandoned 
all thoughts of assimilation, rallied to *Zionism, and the or- 
ganization was dissolved. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N.M. Gelber, Toledot ha-Tenuah ha-Ziyyonit 
be-Galizyah (1958), 83-157; I. Schiper, in: A. Tartakower and A. Haff- 
tka (eds.), Zydzi w Polsce Odrodzonej, 1 (1932), 393-4; J. Tennenbaum, 


Galitsye, Mayn Alte Heym (1952), 72-74. 
[Moshe Landau] 


AGUILAR, DIEGO D’ (Moses Lopez Pereira; c. 1699-1759), 
Marrano financier. D’Aguilar, born in Portugal, where his fa- 
ther held the tobacco monopoly, went in 1722 via London to 
Vienna, where he reverted to Judaism. In Austria he reorga- 
nized the state tobacco monopoly, which he held from 1723 un- 
til1739 for an annual payment of seven million florins. In 1726 
d’Aguilar was made a baron and subsequently privy council- 
lor. He helped to raise large loans for the Imperial treasury - 
the amount for 1732 was ten million florins — and advanced the 
empress 300,000 florins for rebuilding Schoenbrunn Castle. 
D’Aguilar used his influence at court to assist the Jews. In 1742, 
in conjunction with Issachar Berush *Eskeles, he succeeded in 
preventing the expulsion of the Jews from *Moravia. He was 
also at the center of the negotiations to prevent their expul- 
sion from *Prague in 1744. He helped the Mantua community 
in 1752, organized relief for the Belgrade community after a 
destructive fire, and collected funds for Erez Israel. He is said 
to have prevented the expulsion of the Jews from Vienna by 
contacting the sultan. D’Aguilar founded the “Turkish (ice., 
Sephardi) congregations in Vienna and *Timisoara. 

When the Spanish government asked for his extradition 
for trial by the Inquisition as a Judaizer, Aguilar moved in 1757 
with his 14 children to London. There he took an active part in 
the life of the Sephardi community. His eldest son, EPHRAIM 
LOPEZ PEREIRA (1739-1802), second Baron D’Aguilar, was 
also active for a time in London Jewish communal life. Later 
he became notorious as an eccentric and miser, and propri- 
etor of what became known as “Starvation Farm? Another 
son, JOSEPH (d. 1774), severed his connection with Judaism, 
entered the army, and was progenitor of an important Eng- 
lish military family, including General Sir GEORGE CHARLES 
(1784-1855), who commanded in the Chinese War (1841-42), 
and General Sir CHARLES LAWRENCE (1821-1912). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: N.M. Gelber, in: Jsos, 10 (1948), 360-2 
(includes bibliography); J. Fraenkel, Jews of Austria (1967), 327-9; 
Roth, England, 288-9; J. Picciotto, Sketches of Anglo-Jewish History 
(19567), 91-93, 457-8; Ben-Zvi, in: Sefunot, 2 (1958), 192-3; Mevorah, 
in: Zion, 28 (1963), 128ff.; S. Simonsohn, Toledot ha-Yehudim be- 
Dukkasut Mantovah, 1 (1962), 357-9; idem, in: Sefer Yovel... N.M. 
Gelber (1963), 145-9; H. Schnee, Hoffinanz und der moderne Staat, 3 
(1955), 247; 4 (1963), 316-7; Hyamson, Sephardim of England (1951°), 
index; Roth, Marranos, 308-10; Roth, England, index; N.M. Gelber, 
in: REJ, 97 (1934), 115 ff. 


[Meir Lamed] 


AGUILAR, EMANUEL ABRAHAM (1824-1904), British 
pianist and composer. Born in London, he was the brother 
of the novelist, Grace *Aguilar. Aguilar received his musical 
education at Frankfurt, and his early compositions were per- 
formed there with success. In 1848 he gave a concert with the 
Gewandhaus Orchestra of Leipzig, and then returned to Lon- 
don, where he devoted himself to teaching. He gave annual 
piano recitals of classical works, especially those of Beethoven. 
His own compositions include two operas, three symphonies, 
three cantatas, chamber and piano music, and a set of prepara- 
tory pieces for Bach’s “Well Tempered Clavier” Aguilar noted 
down the melodies of the Amsterdam Sephardi tradition as 
sung by David Aaron De *Sola, and arranged the harmoniza- 
tions for De Sola’s Ancient Melodies of the Liturgy of the Span- 
ish and Portuguese Jews (London, 1857, 1931”). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.-J. Fétis, Biographie universelle des mu- 
siciens, 1 (18737), 37-38; Baker, Biog Dict, s.v.; Riemann-Gurlitt, s.v. 


[Bathja Bayer] 


AGUILAR, GRACE (1816-1847), English author of Portu- 
guese Marrano extraction, who wrote a number of novels on 
Jewish themes and some religious works addressed primar- 
ily to Jewish women. Her first book was a volume of poems, 
The Magic Wreath, which she published anonymously when 
she was only 19. Her truly creative period, however, began in 
1842, and in the five years until her death at the age of 31 her 
literary output was remarkable, particularly because at the 
same time, although very ill, she was helping her mother run 
a private school at Hackney (outside London). Most of Grace 
Aguilar’s books were not published until after her death. Her 
novel Home Influence (1847), “a tale for mothers and daugh- 
ters,’ and its sequel, Mother's Recompense (1851), had consid- 
erable success, but it was The Days of Bruce (1852), a romance 
set in 14'-century Scotland, that made her famous. The best 
known of her Jewish novels was The Vale of Cedars (1850), a 
romantic, highly idealized picture of the Marranos in Spain. 
Twice translated into German and twice into Hebrew, it long 
retained popularity. She also wrote stories and sketches based 
on Jewish life and family traditions. In a more serious vein, 
she translated from French the apologetic work of the ex-Mar- 
rano, *Orobio de Castro, Israel Defended (1838). She herself 
wrote The Spirit of Judaism: In Defense of Her Faith and Its 
Professors (1842), and The Jewish Faith (1846). The latter took 
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the form of letters addressed to a friend wavering in her reli- 
gious conviction. Her Women of Israel (1845) was a series of 
biographical sketches of biblical characters, intended to arouse 
the pride of young Jews in their heritage. Grace Aguilar was 
one of the first English Jews to attempt to write a history of the 
Jews in England; it appeared in Chambers’ Miscellany (1847). 
She died while on a visit to Germany. Her collected works, in 
eight volumes, appeared in 1861. In recent years there has been 
a considerable revival of interest in Aguilar, who wrote from 
the unusual, marginal position of a female Jewish intellectual 
in Victorian Britain. A collection of her selected writings was 
published in 2003, edited by Michael Galchinsky. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.S. Isaacs, Young Champion, One Year in 
Grace Aguilar’s Girlhood (1933); Abrahams, in: JHSET, 16 (1945-51), 
137-48; Jc Supplement (July 27, 1930); E Modder, Jew in the Literature 
of England (1939), 182-7; DN B, s.v. S.Aguilar, “Memoir,” prefixed to 
Home Influence (1849). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Galchinsky, The 
Origins of the Modern Jewish Woman Writer: Romance and Reform 
in Victorian England (1996); idem. (ed.), Grace Aguilar: Selected Writ- 
ings (2003); ODNB. 
[Cecil Roth] 


AGUILAR, MOSES RAPHAEL D?’ (d. 1679), Dutch rabbi 
and scholar. He went to Brazil from Amsterdam in 1641 with 
other members of his family (including his nephew, the mar- 
tyr Isaac de *Castro Tartas) and became rabbi-hazzan, prob- 
ably in the Magen Avraham congregation of Mauricia (adjoin- 
ing Recife). On his return to Amsterdam he opened a private 
school, and was subsequently (1659) engaged to fill Manasseh 
ben Israel's place in the Etz Hayyim seminary. He wrote some 
20 books, but only two were published in his lifetime - a He- 
brew grammar for school use (Epitome da Grammatica he- 
brayca, Leiden, 1660; Amsterdam, 16617), and Dinim de Sechita 
y Bedicd (Amsterdam, 1681). His work on the immortality of 
the soul, Tratado da Immortalidade da Alma, was published 
by M. de Jong (Coimbra, 1935). The auction catalogue of his 
rich library (Amsterdam, 1680) is one of the earliest known 
in Jewish bibliography. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Imanuel, in: AJA, 14 (1962), 59-61; A. Wiz- 
nitzer, Jews in Colonial Brazil (1960), 171; ESN, 22-23; C. Gebhardt, 
Uriel da Costa (1922), 250-3. 


[Cecil Roth] 


AGUILAR DE CAMPOO, fortress-town in Castile, district 
of Palencia, northern Spain. The earliest evidence of a Jew- 
ish settlement is furnished in the lease of a flour mill in 1187 
witnessed by 17 Jews, including two blacksmiths. In the 13th 
century it was a medium-sized community, with 15 families 
or about 70 Jews. The farming and other revenues in the dis- 
tricts were in the hands of Don Caq de la Maleha (*Ibn Zadok) 
and his associates. The taxes paid by the Jewish community in 
1290 amounted to 10,718 maravedis. In 1311 the Infant Pedro 
confirmed the rights of the convent of Santa Maria to tithes 
and the dues of porteria paid by the Jews; these were recon- 
firmed in 1370, although the Jewish community had been 
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decimated by English soldiery during the civil war in 1367. 
The community in Aguilar apparently continued to exist un- 
til the expulsion of the Jews from Spain in 1492. Over one of 
the gates of the city, Puerta de Reinosa, there is a long inscrip- 
tion in Judeo-Castilian (i-e., Spanish in Hebrew characters, 
almost unique among the Spanish Jewish inscriptions) testi- 
fying that the tower was constructed by Don Cagq (Isaac) son 
of Solomon ibn Malak(e) and his wife Bellida in 1380. The in- 
scription is unique from the historical and linguistic points of 
view. Fourteenth-century documents speak of the location of 
the Jewish quarter. It seems very likely that the juderia was in 
what is now known as Tobalina Street. A new Jewish quarter 
was established towards the end of the 15th century. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Urkunden, 2 (1936), index; I. Huidobro 
and Cantera, in: Sefarad, 14 (1954), 335-52; L. Huidobro Serna, Breve 
historia y descripcion de la muy leal villa de Aguilar (1954); Cantera- 
Millas, Inscripciones, 329-31; P. Leén Tello, Los judios de Palencia 
(1966); L. Suarez Fernandez, Documents acerca de la expulsion de los 
judios (1964), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Ruiz, La Cascajera, 
no. 6 (Oct. 1982), 24, 29. 


AGUINIS, MARCOS (1935-_), Argentinean writer. Born in 
Cordoba, Argentina, Aguinis received a Ph.D. in neurosur- 
gery, studied psychoanalysis, and worked as a therapist while 
devoting himself to literature. Following the democratization 
process in Argentina (1983), Aguinis became a highly regarded 
intellectual engaged in public affairs as well as in the local Jew- 
ish community. During the first government after the military 
regime, he was elected undersecretary of culture; two years 
later he was appointed personal counselor to President Al- 
fonsin, with a rank equivalent to undersecretary of state. For 
many years Aguinis was also a councilor in the *DaIA. 

Aguinis’ books deal with Jewish themes: Crypto Jews, 
the Holocaust, antisemitism, Christianity, and the struggle 
for democracy and cultural pluralism in Argentina. His most 
famous historical novel, La Gesta del Marrano (1992), deals 
with Francisco Maldonado de Silva, a Converso physician who 
lived in Concepcién (Chile) and was burned at the stake in 
Lima in 1639. The book was conceived as a paean on freedom, 
reaching a broad audience because it dealt with the common 
fate of Jews, converts, blacks, and indigenous people in the 
Spanish Catholic Colonial America. 

Drawing on historical events of the Nazi era, the novel 
La matriz del infierno (1997) ranges from the rise of National 
Socialism in Germany to the nationalist and authoritarian 
political culture of Argentina during the 1930s. It emphasizes 
the cultural and spiritual contradiction between Nazism and 
the Jewish outlook as well as the attitude of the Christian 
Church to the Holocaust. While in his early novel La Cruz In- 
vertida (1970) Aguinis contrasted sharply the position of the 
progressive priests affiliated to the Latin American liberation 
theology movement and the conservatism of the Church hi- 
erarchy, in La matriz del infierno almost all the Argentinean 
priests are silent about Hitler’s crimes. This novel contributed 
to the critical debate among Christians and members of other 
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creeds on the hypocrisy and contradictory attitude of the ec- 
clesiastic hierarchy. 

Aguinis’ later novel Los Iluminados (2000) deals with 
globalization and U.S. fundamentalist groups and their con- 
nection to international drug trafficking. 

Other literary works of Aguinis deal with central con- 
temporary issues in Latin America, such as the problem of 
violence and Argentine authoritarianism. La conspiracion de 
los idiotas (1979) is an incisive criticism of the Argentinean 
military mind and its obsession with conspiracy theories. 
Written towards the end of the last military dictatorship, it 
tells the story of an allegedly subversive colony of handi- 
capped and Downs Syndrome patients, alluding to the para- 
noid prejudices of the authoritarian figure who believes in 
imaginary enemies. 

Aguinis wrote two courageous letters addressed to an 
unnamed general in essay form: Carta esperanzada a un 
General (1983) after the Falkland War and Nueva carta es- 
peranzada a un General (1996). Both books analyze the cir- 
cumstances in which Argentineans made their transition to 
democracy. Among other books that focused on Argentina's 
plight are Cantata de los diablos (1972), Un pais de novela. 
Viaje hacia la mentalidad de los argentinos (1988), and Elogio 
de la culpa (1993). 

Aguinis’ fiction and essays attempt to demythologize 
history and memory; surprisingly his first novel, Refugiados 
(1969), conceived before the Six-Day War, gave early and keen 
insight into the Israel-Palestine conflict; on the other hand, 
the characters of his short stories collected in Operativo Siesta 
(1978) and Importancia por contacto (1983) move through bib- 
lical tales and Jewish history in search of identity. 

Aguinis fiction and essays, based primarily on ideas, ad- 
dress a broad audience by exploring the emotions, sensibilities, 
and behavior of Jews and non-Jews alike. In many cases, the 
most compelling characters in his literary oeuvre symbolize 
the plight of Argentina and of the Jews in its midst. 

[Leonardo Senkman (2"¢ ed.)] 


AGUNAH (Heb. 1713Y; lit. “tied.” cf. Ruth 1:13), married 
woman who for whatsoever reason is separated from her 
husband and cannot remarry, either because she cannot obtain 
a divorce from him (see *Divorce), or because it is unknown 
whether he is still alive. The term is also applied to a yevamah 
(“a levirate widow”; see *Levirate Marriage), if she cannot ob- 
tain halizah from the levir or if it is unknown whether he is 
still alive (Git. 26b, 33a; Yev. 94a; and Posekim). The problem 
of the agunah is one of the most complex in halakhic discus- 
sions and is treated in great detail in halakhic literature (no 
less than six volumes of Ozar ha-Posekim are devoted to it - 
see bibliography). 


Essence of the Problem 

The halakhah prescribes that a marriage can only be dissolved 
by divorce or the death of either spouse. According to Jewish 
law, divorce is effected not by decree of the court, but by the 
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parties themselves, i-e., by the husband's delivery of a get (“bill 
of divorce”) to his wife (see *Divorce). Hence the absence of 
the husband or his willful refusal to deliver the get precludes 
any possibility of a divorce. Similarly the mere disappearance 
of the husband, where there is no proof of his death, is not suf- 
ficient for a declaration by the court to the effect that a wife 
is a widow and her marriage thus dissolved. The husband, on 
the other hand, is unaffected by aginut, i.e., by his wife's refusal 
to accept the get or her disappearance without trace, since in 
such a case under certain conditions the law affords him the 
possibility of receiving hetter nissu’in (“permission to contract 
an additional marriage”; see *Bigamy). In most cases of agunot 
the question is whether or not the husband is still alive. Such 
cases result, for instance, from uncertainty about the husband's 
fate caused by conditions of war or persecution - particularly 
in recent times as a result of the Nazi Holocaust, but the prob- 
lem can also arise, for example, if the husband suffers from 
chronic mental illness making him legally incapable of giving 
a get or simply if he willfully refuses to do so. 

Rabbinical scholars have permitted many relaxations in 
the general laws of evidence in order to relieve the hardships 
suffered by the agunah. On the other hand great care was al- 
ways taken to avoid the risk that permission may inadvertently 
be given for a married woman to contract a second marriage 
that would be adulterous and result in any children from such 
a second marriage being mamzerim (see *Mamzer). Achieving 
both these ends, i.e., to enable the agunah to remarry while 
ensuring that an adulterous union does not result, is the object 
of intensive discussion in the laws of the agunah. 


Mode of Proof (of the Husband’s Death) 

It is a basic rule of halakhah that facts are to be determined 
on the testimony of two witnesses (see *Evidence). However, 
the Mishnah already attributes to R. Gamaliel the Elder the 
takkanah that when a husband is missing because of war, and 
his fate is unknown, the wife may be permitted to remarry on 
the testimony of only one witness to his death (Yev. 16:7). Al- 
though somewhat later R. Eliezer and R. Joshua disagreed with 
this ruling, at the time of R. Gamaliel of Jabneh it was again 
determined (ibid.) not only that one witness was sufficient but 
also that hearsay evidence might be admitted, as well as the ev- 
idence of a woman, a slave, a handmaiden, or a relative (which 
classes were otherwise legally incompetent as witnesses). The 
legal explanation given for these far-reaching rules is that it is 
to be presumed that a person will not give false testimony on 
a matter which is likely to come to light, since the husband, if 
still alive, will undoubtedly reappear sooner or later (Yev. 93b; 
Maim., Yad, Gerushin 12:15). Moreover, it may be assumed that 
the wife herself will endeavor to make sure of her husband’s 
death before remarrying, since she will become prohibited 
to both men if it later transpires that her first husband is still 
alive, and her other rights, especially pecuniary ones, will be 
affected too (v. infra; Yev. 87b; Sh. Ar., EH 17:3, 56). Another 
reason given is that a relaxation of the law is appropriate in 
times of danger, the possibility that a woman may remain an 
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agunah being deemed to be such a time of danger (Yev. 88a, 
122a and Rashi ibid.; see also * Takkanot). 

An agunah may also be permitted to remarry on the 
strength of her testimony alone as to her husband's death, 
when she is known to have lived in harmony with her first 
husband and his absence is not due to war conditions, for the 
reason, already mentioned, that certainly she has made care- 
ful inquiries herself before seeking to contract another mar- 
riage (Yev. 93b, 114b-116, and Posekim). On the other hand, 
five categories of women are incompetent to testify as to the 
husband’s death, including his mother and his daughter by 
another marriage, since it is feared, in view of their custom- 
ary hatred of the wife, that they are likely to deliver false evi- 
dence, so that she should remarry and thus become prohib- 
ited to her first husband if it should later transpire that he is 
still alive (Yev. 117a and Posekim). 

Similarly, an agunah may be relieved of her disability on 
the unsolicited statement of an apostate Jew (see *Apostasy) or 
a non-Jew, as to her husband’s death; for instance, if during a 
casual conversation they happened to say, “it is a pity that so 
and so is dead, he was a fine man,” or, “as we were walking to- 
gether, he suddenly dropped dead,” or the like (Yev. 121b-122a; 
Maim.; ibid. 13:11; Sh. Ar., EH 17:14). For the purpose of permit- 
ting an agunah to remarry it is sufficient if written documents 
exist that testify to the husband’s death (Sh. Ar., EH 17:11). The 
halakhah originally considered documents emanating from 
non-Jewish authorities as insufficient to permit an agunah to 
remarry (Maim., Yad, Gerushin 13:28; Sh. Ar, EH 17:14), but 
according to the opinion of most posekim, this halakhah does 
not apply to present-day non-Jewish authorities, whose docu- 
ments, such as death certificates, etc., may be relied on (see, 
e.g., Hatam Sofer, responsa EH 1:43). 


Subject-Matter of the Proof 

The halakhah, while striving to be lenient as possible in the 
method of proving the husband’s death, imposes strict require- 
ments concerning the nature of the evidence with regard to 
the husband’s death, lest a woman still married may thus be 
permitted to marry another man (Maim. ibid. 15: Sh. Ar., EH 
17:29). The identity must be established of the person whose 
death it is sought to determine and there exist most detailed 
rules in order to establish it with the maximum amount of cer- 
tainty under the circumstances. Thus evidence as to circum- 
stances from which death would be likely to result in a major- 
ity of cases is not considered as sufficient proof of death itself 
since it may be merely the opinion of the witness that the hus- 
band is dead, but not testimony as to the fact of death. Hence, 
the wife will not be permitted to remarry on the strength of 
evidence to the effect that her husband was seen to fall into the 
sea and drown in “water having no end” (i.e., where one can 
see only the sea but not its surroundings) when his death was 
not actually seen to have taken place, since he may have been 
rescued. If, however, the witness testifies that he was later pres- 
ent at the funeral of the husband or some other clear evidence 
of death, for example, that an identifiable limb was found at 
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the place of drowning, it is accepted as evidence of death. On 
the other hand the death of the husband will be accepted as 
having been sufficiently proved and the agunah will be per- 
mitted to remarry on the strength thereof if there is evidence 
that he drowned in water “having an end” (i.e., that one can 
see its surroundings); and the witness stayed long enough at 
the scene “for the victim's life to depart,’ without seeing him 
rise to the surface (Yev. 120-121; Maim. ibid. 15-27; Sh. Ar., 
EH 17-42, esp. 32). 


Agunah in the Case of a Civil Marriage 

A deserted wife who, practically speaking, has no prospects 
of obtaining a get from her husband, but was married in a 
civil ceremony only (see Civil *Marriage), may in certain cir- 
cumstances be declared by the court to have never entered a 
marriage and thus be permitted to marry another man with- 
out need of a get from her first husband. The court will reach 
this conclusion particularly if the wife is able to prove that her 
first husband expressly refused to marry her in a religious cer- 
emony, declaring thus by implication that he did not wish to 
create the status of a marriage according to Jewish law (Resp. 
Melammed Leho'l, EH 20). 


Mitzvah to Permit Agunot to Remarry 

Finding a way for permitting an agunah to remarry is deemed 
a great mitzvah (Responsa Asheri, 51:2). Indeed, an oner- 
ous application of the law, without justification, and in cases 
where there is no suspicion of deception, is regarded not only 
as a failure to perform a mitzvah, but even as a transgression 
(Responsa Maimonides, ed. Freiman, 159; Sh. Ar., EH 17:21, 
Isserles). However, in view of the danger of legalizing a pos- 
sibly adulterous union, it is customary for an agunah to be 
permitted to remarry only after consultation with, and con- 
sent having been obtained from, other leading scholars (Sh. 
Ar. ibid. 34; Isserles and other commentators). 


Consequences of Remarriage 

An agunah who remarries, after permission is granted by the 
court, is generally entitled to the payment of her *ketubbah 
(Yev. 116b; 117a; Maim., Yad, Ishut 16:31; Sh. Ar., ibid. 43, 44). 
If an agunah remarries after permission has been given, and 
then her first husband reappears, her legal position is that 
of an eshet ish “a married woman” who has married another 
man, thus becoming prohibited to both men (see *Adultery). 
Accordingly, she requires a get from both, and any children 
born to her of her second husband will be mamzerim accord- 
ing to biblical law. Any children born to her from a union 
with her first husband, after he takes her back but prior to her 
having received a get from her second husband, will also be 
mamzeerim, but only according to rabbinical law. In such event 
she is not entitled to her ketubbah from either husband (Yev. 
87b; Maim., Yad, Gerushin 10:5, 7; Sh. Ar., EH 17:56). 


Proposals for Precautions to Avoid a Woman's Becoming 
an Agunah 

In view of the unhappy straits in which an agunah is likely to 
find herself, ways were sought already in early times of taking 
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precautions against such an eventuality. Thus it was custom- 
ary for anyone “going to wars of the House of David, to write 
a bill of divorce for his wife” (Ket. 9b and Rashi and Tos. ibid.). 
This get was a conditional one, i.e., becoming effective only 
should the husband not return from war until a specified date, 
whereupon the wife would become a divorcee and be entitled 
to marry another man without having to undergo a levirate 
marriage or Halizah (Sh. Ar., EH 143). In certain countries 
this practice is adopted even in present times by those going 
to war, but complications may ensue; since the rules and the 
consequences of a get of this nature are beset with halakhic 
problems (Sh. Ar., ibid.), particularly when the husband is a 
kohen, since his wife will be a divorcee if he fails to return by 
the specified date, and by law he must not thereafter remarry 
her (See *Marriages, Prohibited). One of the solutions sug- 
gested was for the husband to grant his wife an unconditional 
divorce, save that each promises to remarry the other upon 
the husband’s return from war. This, however, would not avail 
a kohen for the reasons mentioned. Furthermore, in the event 
of the wife’s refusal to keep her promise upon her husband’s 
return, the question may arise whether on the strength of 
the get she is free to marry another man, because of the rea- 
sonable possibility that the husband intended that the get be 
conditional, i-e., to be of effect only in the event of his failure 
to return from the war (see above). On this question there is 
a wide difference of opinion on the part of the authorities 
without any unanimity being reached (see S.J. Zevin, in bib- 
liography). Another solution proposed, has been the stipula- 
tion of a condition at the time of the marriage to the effect that 
in certain circumstances the marriage should be considered 
retroactively void, for instance if the husband should fail, 
without his wife's permission, to return to her after a long 
absence of specified duration and should refuse, despite her 
demand, to grant her a get; or if he should die childless, leav- 
ing a brother who refuses to fulfill the obligations of a levir, 
etc. (see, for instance, Hatam Sofer, EH 1:111). This approach 
also presents formidable halakhic difficulties and was not 
generally accepted by the majority of the posekim (see Frei- 
mann, Kahana, and Berkovits, in bibliography). A wife who 
is on bad terms with her husband and can prove the likeli- 
hood of her becoming an agunah, may possibly obtain an in- 
junction from the court restraining her husband from trav- 
eling abroad without granting her a conditional get, as men- 
tioned above. 

It was also sought to avoid the disability of an agunah by 
the enactment of a takkanah by halakhic scholars to the effect 
that the kiddushin should be deemed annulled retroactively 
upon the happening or non-fulfillment of certain specified 
conditions, such as the husband being missing or his willful 
refusal to grant a get. But this takkanah, based on the rule that 
“a man takes a woman under the conditions laid down by the 
rabbis... and the rabbis may annul his marriage” (Git. 33a), has 
rarely been employed since the 14 century. In recent times it 
has been suggested that halakhic scholars should adopt one or 
other of these procedures in order to solve certain problems 
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relating to agunah (see Freimann, Silberg (in the court deci- 
sion cited in bibliography), and Elon, in bibliography). 


In the State of Israel 
The question of permitting an agunah to remarry, being a 
matter of marriage and divorce, falls under the exclusive ju- 
risdiction of the rabbinical courts with regard to Jews who are 
nationals or residents of the State, in terms of the Rabbinical 
Courts Jurisdiction (Marriage and Divorce) Law, 5713/1953 
(sec. 1), which courts deal with the matter in accordance with 
the halakhah. The provisions of the Declaration of Death Law, 
5712/1952 (enacted to meet consequences of the Nazi Holo- 
caust), empowering the Jerusalem District Court under cer- 
tain conditions to make a declaration as to a person's death, 
has no bearing on the problem of an agunah, since “a decla- 
ration of death constituting evidence by virtue of this Law, 
shall not affect the provisions of law as to the dissolution of 
marriage” (see ibid., 17). 

[Ben-Zion (Benno) Schereschewsky] 


A New Approach 

Numerous approaches have been suggested in an effort to find 
a suitable solution to the problem of the agunah, based on the 
enormous range of materials and sources in which even the 
experienced scholar may find it difficult to orient himself. 

Discussion of the issue of agunot first appears during the 
tannaitic period, but has continued until today. This issue is 
a classic example of how the world of halakhah operates: an 
interplay of innovation and tradition in legal decisions, the 
existence of truths that in one sense are absolute, and in an- 
other sense contingent upon exigencies of time and place, and 
the fine balance between the law and the judge. Hence, it is 
highly instructive as an indicator of the way in which social 
and historical realities integrate in the formulation of hala- 
khah, underscoring the reflections, doubts, and debates, the 
application of far-reaching and far-sighted solutions on the 
one hand and the search for direction toward such solutions 
on the other. 

According to Jewish law, just as the marital bond is cre- 
ated by the actions of the two individuals involved, so too 
divorce can only be effected by their complementary and re- 
ciprocal actions, namely by the husband giving, and the wife 
accepting, the get (bill of divorce). And just as kiddushin is a 
voluntary act performed by the two spouses, so too the act of 
divorce (at least since the herem issued by Rabbenu Gershom 
at the end of the tenth century) must be performed voluntarily 
by both spouses. Thus, according to halakhah, a couple is not 
actually divorced by virtue of the decision of a court that de- 
cides on their divorce. When the court (bet din), in response 
to irrevocable discord between the couple, rules that they must 
divorce, it merely declares that the couple must carry out the 
act of divorce, by giving and receiving a get; the decision of 
the court itself does not effect the divorce. In other words, the 
decision is not constitutive, as it is in most contemporary legal 
systems, but rather declarative, informing the couple of their 
obligation to divorce. 
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This fundamental difference between divorce in Jewish 
law and in other legal systems has certain advantages. For ex- 
ample, in Jewish law the divorce can be the product of a mu- 
tual agreement, with neither of the spouses being required to 
show any grounds for divorce, as was the case in most legal 
systems, and as is still the case in some until today. However, 
this difference also creates difficulties, as when one of the 
couple is not able, in the sense of legal capacity, or not will- 
ing, to take part in the giving and receiving of the get: not 
able - when one of the spouses suffers from a mental illness 
that renders him legally incompetent, or when the husband is 
absent (whether voluntarily or not); not willing - when he (or 
she) is capable of giving or receiving the get, yet refuses to do 
so, whether in order to extort money from the spouse, or to 
otherwise abuse her or to take revenge upon her. In all these 
instances it is the wife who is worse off, since she becomes an 
agunah (a chained woman), unable to remarry so long as the 
death of her husband has not been proven (should he have 
disappeared), or until he gives her a get (where he is alive, 
but is either mentally incapacitated or has refused to give the 
get). Should she marry or have sexual relations, any children 
born to her will be mamzerim (misbegotten), who are unable 
to marry other Jews. These severe consequences do not ensue 
in the case of a husband whose wife is unable or unwilling to 
accept the get, neither in terms of the status of his children 
(born to him from another woman while he is still married) 
nor in terms of his potential marriage to another woman. In- 
deed, permission may be granted for him to remarry, should 
his wife unlawfully refuse to accept the get. 

In terms of solutions to the problem of agunot, a dis- 
tinction must be drawn between the various circumstances 
that can lead to the woman’s becoming an agunah. The cases 
in which the husband is missing as a result of war, natural di- 
saster, or other similar circumstances, are usually solved by 
halakhic authorities and scholars within a reasonable amount 
of time. Their solutions are based on the principle that “in 
the case of agunot [i.e., in order to prevent a woman from 
becoming or remaining an agunah] the Sages were lenient.” 
In accordance with this principle, for example, the Sages sig- 
nificantly relaxed the level of proof required to ascertain the 
husband's death. Testimony that would otherwise be unaccept- 
able - whether emanating from a heavenly voice, hearsay, or 
the like - could be utilized by the court to free a woman from 
the shackles of being an agunah. Relying upon this principle, 
all the agunot from Israel’s wars in recent decades were per- 
mitted to remarry, as were the wives of the sailors who dis- 
appeared when the Israeli submarine Dakar sank without a 
trace in 1967, in accordance with a halakhic decision of late 
Chief Rabbi Shelomo *Goren. In this latter case, there was 
almost no evidence available to indicate the fate of the crew; 
nonetheless, within a very short time none of these women 
was left an agunah. 


ISSUES THAT ARE DIFFICULT TO RESOLVE. Difficulties arise 
in regard to those cases where there is no doubt that the hus- 
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band is alive, but in which he is incapable or refuses to give 
the get. Cases in which the husband refuses to give the get, in 
order to extort money or take revenge, etc., are both the most 
difficult and the most numerous. These problems are par- 
ticularly widespread and serious in countries outside Israel, 
where there is a legal option for civil marriage and divorce. 
A civil court may rule that the couple is divorced, but from 
the halakhic perspective, the woman may not remarry unless 
her husband gives her a get, and husbands often exploit this 
situation in order to extort money or other concessions from 
their wives. Again, from the halakhic perspective, there is no 
parallel limitation on the husband who wishes to remarry. In 
an attempt to solve this problem, a number of solutions have 
been proposed. In the United States, for example, proposals 
were made for the addition of an appropriate clause in the 
standard ketubbah (marriage settlement document), or the 
introduction of state legislation which prevents the husband 
from marrying another woman so long as he has not removed 
any obstacle to the remarriage of his wife, from who he is al- 
ready civilly divorced. 

The principal method proposed by halakhic authorities 
to relieve the problem of agunot was that of annulment of the 
marriage. This approach was first discussed at the time of the 
tannaim, on the basis of the principle that “anyone who be- 
troths [a woman] does so subject to the conditions laid down 
by the rabbis, and the rabbis have the power to annul the be- 
trothal,” if it “was effected improperly” or “in deviation from 
the conditions laid down by the rabbis.” This approach was 
initially widely used, but later its use decreased significantly, 
particularly as a result of historical changes in Jewish life - 
the dispersion of Jews throughout the Diaspora and, in cer- 
tain countries, among various Jewish centers, as well as the 
ideological and cultural schisms that arose with the onset of 
the Emancipation. 

Before discussing the particulars of this subject, men- 
tion should be made of an additional approach, which has not 
been given sufficient consideration: namely, kiddushei ta’ut 
(“erroneous betrothal”). There is a difference between solving 
the problem of agunot by annulling the marriage — that is, in 
which the marriage is itself binding, but the bet din annuls it 
and permits the couple to marry - and solving the problem of 
agunot by utilizing the principle of “kiddushei taut; meaning 
that the marriage itself was never in effect, thereby obviating 
the need for its annulment. This distinction may be of value in 
the search for a speedier solution for the distress of contempo- 
rary agunot. Examples of use of the principle of kiddushei ta’ut 
to permit agunot to remarry can be found in the responsa of 
R. Simhah of Speyer, one of the outstanding sages of Ashke- 
nazi Jewry at the end of 12" century; of R. Simeon b. Zemah 
*Duran (Algiers, 14 century); in the reasoning of R. Joseph 
Dov *Soloveichik, one of the leading scholars of 19" century 
Lithuanian Jewry; and in the responsa of R. Moses *Feinstein, 
a leading halakhic authority of our own generation. (For re- 
search regarding this approach see Hacohen, The Tears of the 
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Oppressed, in the bibliography. This approach may provide a 
partial solution to the problem of agunot.) 

As stated above, the main overall solution to the problem 
of agunot, particularly in view of contemporary needs, is that 
of annulment of marriage. Of particular importance in this 
context are the reasons that led to the almost total rejection of 
this solution; on the basis of a close analysis of these reasons, 
and in light of the establishment of the State of Israel, it may 
now be possible to return to this solution. 


ANNULMENT OF MARRIAGE — PROBLEMS AND ANALYSIS. 
From the 12" century we have the report of R. Eliezer b. Na- 
than of Mainz concerning an incident involving a fraudulent 
marriage. No explicit enactment regulating the manner of 
effecting a marriage was applicable to the case and the hal- 
akhic authorities disagreed as to whether it was possible to 
invalidate the marriage (Rabban, EH 3, fol. 47b). The authori- 
ties of Worms and Speyer sought to annul the marriage of 
the first husband in reliance on the talmudic statement “that 
it was effected improperly.” However, this was not the view of 
the halakhic authorities of Mainz, who argued that since the 
completion of the Talmud, the post-talmudic authorities do 
not have a power to annul such a marriage. This was also the 
view of one of their contemporaries - Rabbenu Tam - who 
argued that even the geonim lacked the authority to annul 
such marriages (Sefer ha-Yashar, R. Tam, Responsa Section, 
Rosenthal ed., §24). 

In the 13 century, Asheri and Rashba made an impor- 
tant distinction in regard to annulment of marriages (Rosh, 
35.1; 35.2; Rashba, 1 §$1026, 1162, 1185). Under this distinction, 
the post-talmudic halakhic authorities do not have the gen- 
eral power to annul a marriage on the grounds that “it was ef- 
fected improperly” or that it was entered into “subject to the 
conditions laid down by the rabbis”; but if an enactment ex- 
plicitly states that a marriage in violation of its provisions will 
be annulled, then the marriage is invalid. 


If the communities, or each individual community, should wish 
to erect a legislative safeguard against these unfortunate occur- 
rences, let them all jointly adopt an enactment fully confiscating, 
whether permanently or for a fixed period, any money given 
[to effect a marriage] to any woman of their community(ies), 
unless the woman willingly accepts it with the consent of her 
father or in the presence of whomever they wish. 

Every enactment - whether by a particular community 
or a group of communities — that expropriates the money given 
to effect a marriage is thus fully valid; and consequently a mar- 
riage that does not fulfill the conditions set forth in the enact- 
ment is void. 


Rabbenu Jeroham (14" century, France) also held this view: 


Every community has the power to adopt an enactment and to 
agree that any marriage effected in the presence of fewer than 
ten persons is invalid; and it may also establish other similar 
conditions that all who marry do so subject to the conditions 
established by the residents of the community” (Toledot Adam 
ve-Havvah, Sec. Havvah, xxl, 4). 
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In the 14" century, a substantial change occurred in the atti- 
tude adopted by the halakhic authorities regarding the actual 
exercise of legislative power to annul a marriage. We have al- 
ready noted a certain reluctance on the part of Rashba, who 
initially ruled that the matter required further consideration 
but subsequently gave a definitive ruling permitting an enact- 
ment for the annulment of marriages. Some time later, even 
graver doubts were raised by R. *Isaac b. Sheshet Perfet (Ri- 
bash), who made his consent to validate such an enactment 
conditional upon “the approbation of all the halakhic authori- 
ties of the region,’ as a means of dividing the responsibility 
for the decision among as many halakhic authorities as pos- 
sible (Ribash $399). 

Furthermore, according to Ribash the principle that “all 
who marry do so subject to the conditions laid down by the 
rabbis” can be broadened and applied to conditions laid down 
by the community: 


In addition, even if we had to resort to the rationale that “all 
who marry do so subject to the conditions laid down by the 
rabbis” to justify every annulment of marriage, we may also 
state that all who marry do so subject to the conditions laid 
down by the community in its enactments, given that we have 
already accepted that all those who marry without any express 
stipulations as to the terms of marriage do so in accordance 
with the customs of the town.... Thus, we reach the conclusion 
that the community may adopt such an enactment, and a mar- 
riage that contravenes a communal enactment is invalid, and 
no divorce is necessary.” 


This was Ribash’s rendition of the law in theory. “However, as 
to its practical application, I tend to view the matter strictly; 
and I would not rely on my own opinion (i.e., in view of the 
gravity of the matter) to declare that she needs no divorce to 
be free [to remarry], unless all the halakhic authorities of the 
region concurred, so that only a ‘chip of the beam’ should 
reach me [i.e., that I do not take upon myself the full respon- 
sibility, but only part of it]? 

Ribash did not yet make an absolute distinction between 
the theoretical authority to adopt an enactment annulling a 
marriage, and the practical exercise of that authority. The 
qualification introduced by Ribash was only that such legis- 
lation requires the approval of all the halakhic authorities of 
the region. However, the position expressed by his younger 
contemporary, Rashbaz (Simeon b. Zemah Duran), was far 
more adamant - namely, that an enactment nullifying a mar- 
riage should never be applied in practice. His ultimate justi- 
fication for the strict ruling was “the gravity of sexual mat- 
ters” (Tashbez, 2 §5). 

Rashbaz states unequivocally that in terms of the “es- 
sence” of the halakhah, the existing authority to annul a mar- 
riage derives from the principle of hefker bet din hefker [the 
bet din’s authority to expropriate money] and he emphasizes 
that the authority to annul a marriage rests in every competent 
court and in every generation. But this is only on a theoretical 
level. On a practical level a strict approach should be adopted 
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regarding marriage because of the gravity of improper sexual 
unions, and hence this authority should not be exercised (see 
also Tashbez, 1, $133). 

This same view and rationale are echoed in a responsum 
by Rashbaz’s grandson, the second Rashbash (R. Simeon b. 
Solomon *Duran), at the end of the 15" and the beginning of 
the 16 centuries (Yakhin u-Boaz 2, $20). 

During the same period (towards the turn of the 16 
century) we also hear of the first detailed explanation for 
the phenomenon of the growing inclination to abstain from 
exercising regulative power to annul marriages that are hal- 
akhically valid. This trend was explained by R. Moses *Alash- 
kar, who was active at that time in Spain, in Egypt, and later 
on in the Land of Israel. First, he made it quite clear that the 
halakhic authorities and the community have the power to 
adopt an enactment by which a marriage entered into in vio- 
lation of their regulations is void. However, he further ruled 
that, as opposed to enactments in other areas of Jewish Law, 
where there is nothing to prevent each community from fully 
exercising the legislative authority vested in them, the adop- 
tion of far-reaching enactments with regard to the annul- 
ment of marriage are not permitted - mainly for reasons of 
general legal policy - unless the enactments are adopted by 
all or at least most of the communities in a particular coun- 
try. Maharam Alashkar pointed out that in this ruling he was 
following in the footsteps of Ribash, who also required that 
the enactment be adopted by all of the communities in the 
region. However, Maharam Alashkar explained this require- 
ment within the particular context of marriage and divorce 
law (Maharam Alashkar, $48). 

The fact that an enactment was only adopted by a partic- 
ular community and not by all the communities — or at least 
a majority of them - prevented Maharam Alashkar from ap- 
proving the enactment and declaring it valid. While Jewish 
Law confers legislative authority to a local community, and 
even to a tradesmen’s association, it is not proper to “take a 
lenient approach” to marriages “valid according to the Torah” 
purely on the basis of one community’s enactment. This is 
so, because local legislation in matters of marriage and di- 
vorce creates a serious danger of degeneracy and of making 
a mockery of the entire institution of marriage. An enact- 
ment of one community clearly does not bind a member of 
any other community. Consequently, if member of another 
community marries a woman in violation of the enactment, 
the marriage will be valid (since we apply the law of the hus- 
band’s community), while if a member of the community that 
adopted the enactment marries a woman in violation of the 
enactment, the woman will not be married, and is permitted 
to marry someone else without a divorce. This kind of situa- 
tion is intolerable in terms of the integrity and stability of the 
institutions of marriage and family! 

An interesting example of this significant change in the 
legislative trend regarding enactments dealing with annul- 
ment of marriages is the difference between two enactments, 
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adopted approximately 100 years apart in the very same loca- 
tion - the community of the Castilian exiles in *Fez. The first 
enactment, adopted in 1494, reads as follows (Kerem Hemer, 
2, Takkanah $1; for the Fez enactments, see Ha-Mishpat ha- 
Ivri, p. 652): 


No Jewish man shall betroth any Jewish woman other than 
in the presence of ten persons among whom there is either a 
scholar of the community (who receives his wages from the 
community treasury) or a local judge; the same applies to their 
entering under the huppah. If it is done in any other manner, 
the marriage is void ab initio. 


One hundred years later, a new enactment was adopted in Fez, 
similarly requiring that a betrothal take place in the presence 
of ten persons. However, this enactment contained a substan- 
tial change in the sanction imposed on the violator of the en- 
actment; while he is subject to punishment and fines, the mar- 
riage itself is considered valid and is not annulled. Instead, the 
husband is compelled to give a divorce (Kerememer, Takkanah 
§34; the latter enactment was adopted in 1592). 

In reality, in the 16" and even in the 17" century enact- 
ments were still being adopted in various communities in Italy 
and elsewhere prohibiting the celebration of marriages in the 
presence of fewer than ten persons and explicitly stating that a 
marriage in violation of the enactment is void ab initio (see for 
example the Casalli enactment of 1571; a similar enactment was 
adopted in Corfu in 1652). However, the overwhelming ma- 
jority of halakhic authorities refused to endorse the practice 
of annulment of marriages and it appears that these particu- 
lar enactments were never actually applied (Nahalat Yaakov 
§57; the responsum was written in 1615). 

It is highly noteworthy that as late as the 18" and 19 
centuries, legislation was enacted in the Jewish centers of the 
Eastern countries, requiring marriages to be celebrated in the 
presence of ten persons and a rabbi, and providing for annul- 
ment as a sanction for violation. 

In the middle of the 18» century in Damascus, Syria, an 
enactment of this kind was adopted by the halakhic authori- 
ties together with the communal leaders, led by R. Mordecai 
Galante. The full text of the takkanah was preserved (Berekh 
Moshe by Moses Galante, the son of Mordecai Galante, $33). 
It states that “in order to remove the stumbling blocks placed 
by deceivers” they enacted that: 


No Jewish man marry any woman, except in the presence of 
ten Jewish persons, including the rabbi who is the teacher of 
Torah and who the community recognize as judges ... and two 
individuals from among the communal leaders and officials are 
also to be included among these ten persons. This, our enact- 
ment and decree, shall be in effect from this day forward until 
the day of the coming of the Righteous Teacher, the Messiah of 
the God of Jacob ... and if any man shall intentionally marry in 
secret in the presence of two witnesses and not in the presence 
of ten Jewish persons, as mentioned above ... his marriage will 
have no effect and we annul his marriage by way of absolute 
expropriation like the court of Ravina and R. Ashi, which had 
the power to expropriate a person's property. 
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In the middle of the 19" century this enactment was reaf- 
firmed and fortified by the scholars and leaders of the Da- 
mascus community, led by Isaac *Abulafia (in his Penei Yizhak, 
EH, $16; p. 94d). 


In our community there is an earlier enactment ... that no man 
marry in the presence of two witnesses, unless the rabbi or his 
representative consents and ten persons are present, two of 
whom must be communal leaders ... and that if any man shall 
intentionally marry in secret in the presence of two witnesses ... 
not only shall he be labeled a transgressor, but his marriage is 
annulled by the rabbis and the money given to effect the Kid- 
dushin is completely expropriated under principle of hefker bet 
din hefker like the court of Ravina and R. Ashi, which had the 
power to expropriate property ... In as much as an incident 
occurred within the past three years, we have reenacted this 
legislation and proclaimed it publicly with full force and effect, 
with all transgressors being made subject to excommunication 
and ban as is known. 


There were disputes among the halakhic authorities regard- 
ing the interpretation, validity, and applicability of this enact- 
ment (see Freimann, Seder Kiddushin ve-Nissu’in, 286 ff.). Asa 
fundamental ruling regarding the manner of establishing the 
halakhah and adopting enactments, it was sharply criticized 
by R. Shalom Moses Hai Gagin, of Jerusalem: 


This is an astounding opinion in which the author states that 
he saw in the code books that it is permissible to adopt an en- 
actment at variance with the rulings of R. Joseph Caro, even to 
the point of leniency concerning a prohibition contained in the 
Torah; to date he has not revealed the identity of this author- 
ity to us. This is nothing more than his own view, and his own 
unsupported opinion. It cannot possibly be contended that the 
world’s great scholars ever gathered together and agreed to rule 
contrary to R. Joseph Caro, the author of the Shulhan Arukh, 
even in a single particular (Yismah Lev, EH, $15). 


According to R. Gagin, the enactment was only intended to 
annul a marriage in rare and exceptional cases (e.g., in which 
there were additional defects, or in special cases in which there 
was a problem of iggun). 

In his responsum relating this matter, R. Isaac Abulafia 
strongly defended his position regarding the power to adopt 
such an enactment: 


What should I say in response to that author who is wise in his 
own eyes... who compares those who have studied and gained 
wisdom to ignorant reed cutters? [i.e., who compare people who 
have studied extensively to ignorant reed cutters; see Sanh. 33a] 
For the fundamental question, namely, whether a court and a 
community may enact legislation to annul a marriage that is 
valid according to the Torah, has been extensively discussed 
by the rishonim, i.e., Ribash and Rashbez, and by other leading 
authorities, who proved directly on the basis of several talmu- 
dic passages that enactments annulling a marriage regarded by 
the Torah as valid can be adopted on the basis of two sound and 
fully articulated reasons: (1) that all who marry do so subject 
to the conditions laid down by the rabbis, and the rabbis annul 
this marriage; and (2) that pursuant to the principle of hefker 
bet din hefker, the court has sufficient authority to exercise the 
power of expropriation.... 
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This being so, there is here an a fortiori inference: since 
they have the power to annul a marriage that is completely and 
clearly valid under the law of the Torah, as stated above, then 
a fortiori, in order to erect a safeguard, they may also adopt an 
enactment that is contrary to R. Joseph Caro on this particular 
point, and may instead follow the authorities who disagree with 
him. If they possess the power to annul and dissolve a marriage 
that is valid according to the Torah, they must certainly have 
the authority to adopt an enactment that contravenes the strict 
view of R. Joseph Caro, for otherwise, what have the halakhic 
authorities accomplished with their enactment? The matter is 
simple and clear and beyond all doubt (Lev Nishbar §3, 15a). 


It should be emphasized that many of the leading halakhic 
scholars in the Eastern countries shared this view and ruled 
accordingly, that the halakhic authorities have the power to 
annul marriages by way of an enactment (in another con- 
text, see Elon, “The Uniqueness of Halakhah,” in the bibli- 


ography): 


The question arose again in its full gravity, during the second 
half of the 19‘ century, when it was determined in Algerian 
law that it was obligatory to conduct a civil marriage ceremony 
prior to conducting huppah and kiddushin, and that in the ab- 
sence of the civil ceremony the couple would not be considered 
married in accordance with the laws of the State. This change 
carried tremendous potential for abuse by which the husband 
could cause his wife to become an agunah; for if they had been 
married under religious law without the marriage having been 
preceded by a civil ceremony, then he could then legally marry 
another woman. Alternatively, if the woman who had the sta- 
tus of a married woman, went and married another person, 
she would thereby blemish the status of her children from the 
second husband. In order to prevent mishaps of this nature 
and the like, the Algerian rabbis turned to one of the great hal- 
akhic authorities of Turkey, R. Chaim Palagi, from Ismir, who 
proposed, in view of the increasing numbers of cases in which 
woman were chained to the marital bond and the attendant 
danger of mamzerut, that they adopt a enactment for the an- 
nulment of marriages effected without there having been a prior 
civil marriage ceremony. Some time later, a similar enactment 
for the annulment of marriages was adopted in Algeria by R. 
Elijah Hazan, and he was supported by the halakhic authorities 
of Tunis and Constantine and others too. There were other au- 
thorities who did not approve of the annulment of marriages, 
and refused to adopt this kind of enactment in their own loca- 
tions. Among these was R. David Moeati, one of the Algerian 
rabbis. The dispute continued between other halakhic authori- 
ties as well. R. Hayyim Bleich, an eminent rabbi from Tlem- 
ecen, Algeria, wrote a special treatise supporting the idea of 
annulment of marriages under these circumstances, even after 
the consummation of marriage (see Freimann, Seder Kiddushin 
ve-Nissu’in, 334-37). It would appear that the majority of the 
halakhic authorities supported the adoption of this enactment 
and ruled accordingly, and it served as the basis for annulment 
of marriages in the Egyptian communities (Freimann, 337-44; 
see further in Elon, ibid., 34-35, infra). 


Our discussion shows that in Ashkenazi Jewry, following the 
period of R. Moses *Isserles, one of the leading halakhic au- 
thorities of the 16" century, enactments were no longer made 
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for the annulment of marriages as a solution for the problem 
of agunot. The position accepted by the Ashkenazi authori- 
ties was that they did not have the power to adopt enactments 
for the annulment of marriages, in view of the considerations 
dealt with above. Among Oriental Jewry, on the other hand, 
this practice continued, alongside intensified discussion of the 
need and the possibility of annulling marriages by appropri- 
ate enactments. In a number of locations in the Oriental Dias- 
pora these enactments were actually put into practice, surviv- 
ing until this very day. The phenomenon has invariably been 
the subject of incisive and often stormy discussions, and has 
remained on the public agenda, and some of the halakhic au- 
thorities did not recoil from adopting the enactments which 
in their view were both necessary and appropriate. 


THE CENTRALITY OF THE LAND OF ISRAEL AND THE STATE 
OF ISRAEL — THE KEY TO THE SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM 
OF AGUNOT. It would appear that the great historic transfor- 
mation of the condition of the Jewish people wrought by the 
restoration of Jewish sovereignty (a transformation unparal- 
leled in its magnitude in the entire course of Jewish history) 
could and should lead to a change in the trend of refraining 
from the exercise of halakhic legislative authority. The reasons 
for this were the fragmentation and dispersal of local com- 
munal legislation, and the absence of a central authority for 
the Jewish people in its entirety. Accordingly, the new reality 
of ingathering and unification should serve as an impetus for 
the renewed resumption and exercise of legislative authority 
and for the emergence of a central authority, which can adopt 
legislation applicable to the Jewish people in its entirety. The 
halakhic center in the State of Israel should be the main Jewish 
center, exercising halakhic hegemony over the entire Jewish 
dispersion. In that capacity, it is authorized to reassume the 
authority to adopt enactments which, from the time of their 
adoption or over time, would become the legacy of the Jewish 
people wherever it be. The new historical reality ought to give 
rise to a new halakhic reality, the central innovation of which 
will lie in the restoration of the “crown” to its ancient glory. 
This new situation both warrants and demands the renewal of 
the full scope of creative legislative activity in all branches of 
Jewish law, including marital law, in order to strive to perfect 
the world of halakhah and the world of the Jewish people. (A 
proposal in this spirit for a solution of the problem of agunot 
was made by Prof. Abraham Chaim Freimann, Seder Kiddu- 
shin ve-Nisswin, 397). 

In the State of Israel, as the center of the Jewish world, 
marriages and divorces of all Jewish men and women are ef- 
fected, pursuant to the State Law, in accordance with the con- 
ditions stipulated by its halakhic authorities and scholars. 

Our discussion until now indicates that the dearth of 
practical application of enactments for agunot and for an- 
nulments of marriage in the larger portion of Jewish com- 
munities in the Jewish dispersion is rooted in the historical 
phenomenon of the fragmentation into numerous centers 
and different communities, a phenomenon that gave rise to 
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a multiplicity of halakhic practices. We find more and more 
cases in which the enactment was accepted and practiced in 
one particular center, or even in one particular community. 
As the fragmentation increased, it increasingly precluded any 
possibility of annulment of marriages. The situation was one 
in which there could be two couples, one belonging to a com- 
munity that had adopted an enactment for the annulment of 
marriage and the other to a community which had not ad- 
opted that enactment. As a result, one could no longer claim 
that marriage was effected in accordance with the conditions 
stipulated by the rabbis, because there was no single set of con- 
ditions of the rabbis: rather there were two different systems, 
which alternated from center to center and from community 
to community. This point was made and reiterated in the re- 
sponsa of the halakhic authorities just examined. 

Needless to say, these enactments ought to be made by 
the rabbis and scholars of the State of Israel, the center of the 
Jewish world. However, such enactments need to be adopted 
in consultation and coordination with Jewish scholars and hal- 
akhic authorities from the entire Jewish world. Consequently, 
anyone who marries would be doing so in accordance with 
the enactments made by the authorities of the Land of Israel, 
in the State of Israel. There would thus be one enactment for 
the entire Jewish people. The factor of centrality thus both ac- 
commodates and compels the renewed adoption of an enact- 
ment for agunot that would unshackle Jewish women both in 
the State of Israel and in all the centers the world over. 


PEACE AS A CONSIDERATION IN JEWISH LAw. In our dis- 
cussion of an enactment for the annulment of marriages as a 
solution for the plight of agunot, the consideration of peace 
was one of the considerations that periodically arose, either 
as a compelling reason for finding a solution or as the means 
for finding such a solution. Indeed, it plays a unique function 
in the discussions of the halakhic authorities in the context of 
enactments for agunot. 

Halakhic authorities derived this principle from the verse 
in Proverbs 3:17: “Her ways are ways of pleasantness and all 
her paths are peace.” This verse describes the virtues of wis- 
dom, and in the Jewish tradition it serves to extol the Torah 
and those who study it. It was further established as a general 
guideline for the manner of interpretation of the rules of Jew- 
ish Law in all its various fields, and as the purpose and goal of 
the entire world of Jewish Law. In the world of the halakhic 
authorities, “the ways of pleasantness” and the “paths of peace” 
were integrated into a single principle, each aspect comple- 
menting the other, with the emphasis alternately placed on 
either “pleasantness” or “peace.” This integrated principle was 
the source of a variety of rulings in all areas of halakhah, chief 
among them being family law. (See Maharsha, end of Yeb. 
122b; Maim., Yad, Megillah ve-Hannukah 4:12-14.) 


A SIGNIFICANT THOUGH PARTIAL SOLUTION: A MODERN 


APPLICATION OF RABBENU TAM’S HARHAKOT. We con- 
cluded our above discussion of the subject of agunot with the 
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expectation that the resolution of this difficult and painful 
problem would be found by resorting to the creative utiliza- 
tion of the tool of annulment of marriage, which would be 
examined, discussed, and applied from the center of the Jew- 
ish people in the Land of Israel in the State of Israel. It is in- 
teresting to note that the first steps towards a solution to the 
problem of agunot have already been taken. We refer here to 
the efficient, variegated, and specific use of a special law, in 
a manner that induces the husband to immediately comply 
with the decisions and judgments that obligate him to release 
his wife from the chains of her agginut. 

As we observed, the predominant view in the vast major- 
ity of Jewish centers was the proscription of physical coercion 
as a means of forcing the husband to give his wife a get, except 
for certain exceptional cases: “We should be strict in not us- 
ing coercion by way of physical coercion, so that the get does 
not become a ‘coerced get’ [one given under physical compul- 
sion, against the husband’s will and thus invalid]” (Rama Sh. 
Atr., EH 154.21). On the topic of physical coercion as a means of 
forcing the husband to give a get, see the entry *Divorce and 
its conclusion: “Enforcement of Divorce in the State of Israel.” 
This strict ruling frequently gave rise to problems of agginut 
and the halakhic authorities searched for halakhic and social 
remedies to this serious problem. 

The method proposed by Rabbenu Tam (one of the lead- 
ing 12» century Tosafists) was based on ostracizing the recal- 
citrant husband who refused to give the get to his wife, cut- 
ting him off from communal life and severing all contact with 
him. In other words: “they are not permitted to talk to him, 
do business with him, host him, feed him, provide him with 
drink, accompany him and visit him when he is ill ... we will 
separate from him” (Sefer ha-Yashar $24). Physical coercion 
or other kinds of harm (such as imprisonment, etc.) are for- 
bidden, because in those cases the husband’s consent to give a 
get may stem from his inability to withstand the physical pres- 
sure and not because he has consented to give a get. The social 
sanctions, by prohibiting any contact with him, are insufficient 
as a means of forcing him to grant a get, for from a physical 
perspective he is capable of bearing the pressures of denial of 
contact with him. Accordingly, if he deigns to give his wife the 
get, it may be presumed that he does so willingly. 

Notably, resort to this kind of sanction in the judgments 
of rabbinical courts in the State of Israel has been extremely 
rare. Two factors may explain this. Firstly, the “fear of instruc- 
tion” of the halakhic authorities echoes the view of a number 
of posekim who ruled that these sanctions constitute coercion 
and are therefore only permitted in the rare cases in which 
coercion is permitted. The second factor is that the sanctions 
referred to in the aforementioned sources were utilized pri- 
marily in order to ostracize and exclude the husband from 
communal religious life, limiting its effectiveness to those 
cases in which the husband belonged to that particular com- 
munity. 

Moreover, the economic aspect of abstaining from any 
financial and commercial dealings with the husband would 
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be unlikely to be particularly effective in the contemporary 
reality. It would therefore seem that the idea and the princi- 
ple of the sanctions, as they should be applied in the current 
reality, require application and execution by the authorities 
of the State, exercising its legally conferred power over its en- 
tire citizenry. 


Sanctions (Exclusionary Measures) in Legislation of the 
Knesset 

This method has in fact been proposed by researchers and 
various judicial and governmental circles. A halakhic dia- 
logue has begun regarding the possibility of utilizing tools 
wielded by the State authorities, and whether the use of such 
tools does not constitute “coercion,” if only because the exclu- 
sion from participation in communal life and the possibility 
of coercion is only permitted in certain exceptional cases, as 
stated above. The proposals became memorandums, discus- 
sions, draft laws, and culminated in the formulation of a list 
of “exclusionary (shunning) measures” which received expres- 
sion in the Knesset legislation under the Rabbinical Courts 
Law (Upholding Divorce Rulings), 5755-1995. Since its adop- 
tion a number of amendments have been introduced on an 
almost annual basis. 

Under this law ($1) if a certain period of time has passed 
since the decision of the Rabbinical Court ruling that the hus- 
band must give a get to his wife, and the husband has not up- 
held the judgment: 

The Rabbinical Court may, in a restrictive order, impinge 
on the rights enumerated below, in full or in part, for such pe- 
riod and under such conditions as it may prescribe: 

(1) To leave the country; 

(2) To receive an Israeli passport or laissez passer pursu- 
ant to the Passports Law, 5712-1952, to hold them or extend 
their validity, provided that they retain their validity for pur- 
poses of returning to Israel; 

(3) To receive, hold or renew a driver’s license; 

(4) To be appointed, elected or to serve in a statutory 
position or a position in an inspected body within the mean- 
ing of the State Comptroller Law 5718-1958 [Consolidated 
Version]; 

(5) To deal in a profession the occupation in which is 
regulated by Law, or to operate an enterprise which requires 
a legal license or permit; 

(6) To open, or hold a bank account or to draw checks 
on a bank account, by determining that he is a restricted cus- 
tomer within the meaning of the Checks Without Cover Law, 
5741-1981. 

While the historical source of these provisions lies in the 
“Sanctions (harhakot) of Rabbeinu Tam,’ their ramifications 
extend far further afield. The order issued is a “restrictive or- 
der” affecting the possibility of leaving the country, receiving 
a passport, driver's license, appointment to official positions, 
occupation in a profession, opening and maintaining a bank 
account, and being imprisoned in solitary confinement for a 
prescribed number of days. Restrictions of this nature may 
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for the most part be regarded as violations of the basic rights 
in accordance with the Basic Laws: Human Dignity and Free- 
dom, and Freedom of Occupation (e.g., freedom of movement, 
freedom of occupation, right to property). At the same time, 
they are of tremendous importance in the promotion of a so- 
lution to the problem of agunot in the world of halakhah and 
as part of the world of halakhah. The restrictions imposed here 
by the legislator, whose values are those of a Jewish and demo- 
cratic state, are a continuation of the exclusionary measures, 
established in the halakhah of the 12" century, and named af- 
ter one of its most eminent leaders and authorities, the noted 
Tosafist, Rabbenu Tam. Mention should be made here of an 
interesting correspondence relating to the application of this 
Law, cited in the Report of the State Comptroller, Justice 
Eliezer Goldberg (Annual Report 548, 2003, and accounts for 
fiscal year of 2002, pp. 515-23), under the heading “Rabbinical 
Courts.” In the response submitted by the director of the Rab- 
binical Courts to the State Comptroller's Office, it states that “a 
mesurevet get (wife whose husband has refused to give a get) 
is defined by the Rabbinical Court as a wife whose husband 
was obligated to give her a get, and has still not given it to her 
after 30 days.” In accordance with this definition, there are only 
200 mesuravot get. This led to a proposal of the State Comp- 
troller that the Rabbinical Court should initiate the issue of a 
restrictive order even if the judgment itself did not stipulate 
that the husband was obligated to give his wife a get, but only 
stipulated that the Rabbinical Court recommends or suggests 
that the husband give his wife a get. This is in accordance with 
the Law itself which states (section 1 (b)): “For purposes of this 
section, it is immaterial if the judgment used the wording of 
coercion, obligation, mitzvah (positive precept), suggestion, or 
any other wording”; and this would result in a decrease in the 
numbers of agunot. The president of the Rabbinical Court re- 
plied that “should it be necessary,’ the Rabbinical Court would 
adopt this kind of initiative (ibid., 521-23). 

We are once again confronted by the social role filled 
by the State of Israel, as an esteemed, venerable, and sover- 
eign legislative authority, in both the development of hala- 
khah and the resolution of halakhic problems that arise in 
its framework. 

This law contributed significantly to a solution of the 
agunot problem. For further details regarding its provisions, 
see the entry on Divorce, especially the concluding section, 
“Enforcement of Divorce in the State of Israel” Admittedly, 
the problem remains to be completely and satisfactorily re- 
solved - for the Jews in the State of Israel, and certainly for 
Jews living in the countries of the Diaspora, to whom the pro- 
visions of the law dealing with compliance with judgments do 
not apply. Nonetheless, the partial promotion of a solution, as 
embodied in the provisions of the law, is still of great signifi- 
cance in the anchoring of the values of the State of Israel as 
a Jewish and democratic state, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the purpose section of the Basic Laws. 

As stated, the Law of the Knesset is just a beginning, al- 
beit an important one, for the solution of the problem of agu- 
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not. The need exists, and it is incumbent upon us to aspire to 
a complete resolution of the agunot problem. Such a solution 
exists in the form of annulment of marriages, which could be 
effected by the adoption of an enactment in the center of the 
Jewish world in the Land of Israel, with the cooperation and 
assistance of halakhic authorities from Jewish communities 
all over the world. To be sure, the halakhic world is divided 
regarding the issue of the authority of the rabbis to annul 
marriages in this manner, but this has always been the case. 
Moreover, this was the situation in the period immediately 
preceding our period, in a location quite close to ours. I refer 
here to the dispute between the two great halakhic authori- 
ties, R.I. Abulafia and R.C. Ganin, during the 19" century in 
the Jewish center of Damascus, in Syria, the neighbor of Israel 
(see supra). Accordingly, if there was a dispute regarding the 
enactment that originated in Damascus in Syria, then an en- 
actment issuing from Jerusalem, in the Land of Israel in the 
State of Israel, which constitute the center of the Jewish world, 
should certainly be proposed, accepted, and applied in prac- 
tice in order to free Jewish women from the chains and suf- 
fering of being agunot. 

In conclusion, it should be noted that the issue of a 
wife's agginut occasionally arises in judicial deliberations, 
not in relation to the agginut per se, but rather in the context 
of adjudication of other legal matters, such as the amount 
of damages owing to a widow whose husband died through 
his employer’s negligence, the issue of an extradition order 
against a husband for a crime committed in another country, 
and the like. (See Elon, c.a. 110/80 Gabbai v. Willis, 36 (1) P.D. 
449; C.A. Aloni v. Minister of Justice, 41 (2) P.D. 1; H.C. 644/79 
Guttman v. Tel-Aviv Jaffa Regional Rabbinical Court, 34 (1) 
P.D. p. 443-50; H.C. 822/88 Rozensweig v. Attorney General, 
42 (4) P.D. p. 761-59.) 

[Menachem Elon (2"¢ ed.)] 
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Way of Solving the Problem of Refusal to Provide a Get” (Heb.), in: 
Shenaton ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri, 20 (1998), 349-97; M. Shawa, Ha-Din 
ha-Ishi be-Yisrael, (1992°); P. Shifman, Safek Kiddushin be-Mishpat 
ha-Yisraeli (1975); idem, Mi Mefahed mi-Nissu’in Ezrahi’im (1995); 
B. Teomim-Rabinovitz, “Coercion in Divorce; in: Noam, 1 (1950), 
287-312, Heb. 


AGURSKY, MIKHAIL (1933-1991), Russian historian and 
activist. Agursky was born in Moscow, the son of Shmuel 
Agursky, a noted Soviet party activist and historian of the 
revolutionary movement who was arrested in 1938 and ex- 
iled to Kazakhstan for five years. Mikhail received his Ph.D. 
in the field of cybernetics in 1969. He took part in the civil 
rights movements in the U.S.S.R. and in Samizdat (self-pub- 
lishing), contributing to the anthology Iz pod glyb (“From the 
Underground”). In 1975 he emigrated to Israel and worked 
at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. In 1979 he received 
a doctorate from the University of Paris for his thesis “The 
National-Bolshevist Ideology,” which was published in Paris 
in Russian in 1980. He also wrote “The Soviet Golem” (Russ., 
1983), Third Rome: National Bolshevism in the U.S.S.R. (1987), 
“Trade Relations between the Soviet Union and the Countries 
of the Middle East” (Heb., 1990), and with Margaret Shklovski 
the anthology “Literary Heritage; Gorky and the Jewish Ques- 
tion” (Russ., 1986). 

[Shmuel Spector (274 ed.)] 


AGURSKY, SAMUEL (1884-c. 1948), Communist author. 
Agursky, who was born in Grodno, joined the Bund and fled 
Russia in 1905 because of his involvement in revolutionary 
activities. He eventually went to the United States and con- 
tributed to the Jewish anarchist press. He returned to Rus- 
sia in 1917 and helped found the Jewish section of the Com- 
munist Party *Yevsektsiya. In 1919, when deputizing for S. 
*Dimanstein, the commissar for Jewish affairs, Agursky is- 
sued an order closing the Jewish communal institutions. He 
wrote on the history of the Jewish labor movement and edited 
collections of historical and literary works. He disappeared 
at the time of the 1948 anti-Jewish purges. Agursky’s writings 
include Der Yidisher Arbeter in der Komunistisher Bavegung, 
1917-1925 (“The Jewish Worker in the Communist Movement, 
1917-25, 1926); Di Yidishe Komisaryaten un di Yidishe Komu- 
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nistishe Sektsies, 1918-1921 (“The Jewish Commissariats and 
the Jewish Communist Sections, 1918-21,’ 1928). 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


AGUR SON OF JAKEH (Heb. 47?7]2 1138), an otherwise 
unknown figure mentioned in the enigmatic title to Prov- 
erbs 30:1-33. Possibly the title refers only to the first 14 verses 
since the Septuagint separates these two sections, placing the 
first between Proverbs 24:22 and 23 and the second following 
Proverbs 24:33. It was already pointed out by Rabbenu *Tam 
(Jacob b. Meir) that the aluqah (7y219Y(); “leech”) in Proverbs 
30:15 may refer to a different sage with the name Alukah (in the 
category of names such as Nahash (“serpent”), Parosh (“flea”), 
etc.); hence the second section is to be attributed to another 
sage, Alukah. This assumption is borne out by the marked dif- 
ference in content between the two sections, the first being in 
the nature of an ethical admonitory disquisition (in the spirit 
of Job 42:2), while the second consists mainly of numerical 
aphorisms. It has been suggested that ha-Massa (Xw77) in 
Proverbs 30:1 should be amended to ha-Massai (Nw; “the 
Massaite”), since Proverbs 31:1ff. is attributed to the mother 
of a king of Massa (cf. Gen. 25:14; 1 Chron. 1:30), one of the 
*Kenite peoples whose wisdom the Israelites admired. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Albright, in: Studi Orieetalistici in onore 
di Giorgio Levi della Vida, 1 (1956), 1-14 (Eng.); Torrey, in: JBL, 73 
(1954), 93-96; G. Sauer, Die Sprueche Agurs (1963); Grintz, in: Tarbiz, 


28 (1 >» 135-7. 
(1959), 135-7 [Michael V. Fox] 


AGUS, IRVING ABRAHAM (1910-1984), U.S. educator 
and scholar; brother of Jacob ‘Agus. Agus was born in Swis- 
locz, Poland, and studied at the Hebrew University in Jeru- 
salem (1926-27), and at Dropsie College (1937). He served 
as educational director in Memphis, Tenn. (1939-45), dean 
of the Harry Fischel Research School in Talmud (Jerusalem, 
1947-49), and principal of the Akiba Academy in Philadel- 
phia (1949-51). From 1951 he was professor of Jewish history 
at Yeshiva University. Using responsa literature as a primary 
historical source, Agus wrote extensively on Jewish life in the 
Middle Ages. Among his works are Rabbi Meir of Rothenburg 
(2 vols., 1947), describing Jewish life in 13"*-century Germany, 
and Teshuvot Baalei ha-Tosafot, an edition of previously un- 
published responsa by the Tosafists (1954). His later writings 
concentrated on Jewish communal life in pre-Crusade Europe, 
showing that the Franco-German Jews, though a small group, 
were able to preserve talmudic traditions by their great devo- 
tion to study and observance of Judaism. In Urban Civiliza- 
tion in Pre-Crusade Europe (2 vols., 1965) Agus credits these 
Ashkenazi Jewish communities, which excelled in commer- 
cial ventures, with providing the prototype of town life and 
organization in Catholic Europe. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.A. Neuman and S. Zeitlin (eds.), Seventy- 
Fifth Anniversary Volume of the Jewish Quarterly Review (1967), 
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AGUS, JACOB B. (1911-1986), U.S. rabbi and philosopher. 
Agus (Agushewitz) was born into a distinguished rabbini- 
cal family in the shtetl of Sislevitch (Swislocz), situated in the 
Grodno Dubornik region of Poland. After receiving tutoring 
at home and in the local heder, he joined his older brothers 
as a student at the Mizrachi-linked Takhemoni yeshivah in 
Bialystok. 

In 1925 the Agushewitzes migrated to Palestine. Unfor- 
tunately, the economic conditions and the religious life of the 
yishuv were not favorable and in 1927 the Agushewitz family 
moved again, this time to America, where Jacob's father, R. 
Judah Leib, had relocated a year earlier to fill the position of 
rabbi in an East Side New York synagogue. 

The family settled in Boro Park (Brooklyn) and Jacob at- 
tended the high school connected with Yeshiva University. Af- 
ter completing high school, he continued both his rabbinical 
and secular studies at the newly established Yeshiva University. 
He received his rabbinical ordination (*semikhah) in 1933. Af- 
ter two further years of intensive rabbinical study, he received 
the traditional yoreh yoreh yaddin yaddin semikhah in 1935. 

In 1935 Agus took his first full-time rabbinical position 
in Norfolk, Virginia. One year later he left Norfolk for Har- 
vard University, where he enrolled in the graduate program in 
philosophy. At Harvard, his two main teachers were Professor 
Harry A. Wolfson and Professor Ernest Hocking. Agus’ doc- 
toral dissertation was published in 1940 under the title Mod- 
ern Philosophies of Judaism. It critically examined the thought 
of the influential German triumvirate of Hermann *Cohen, 
Franz *Rosenzweig, and Martin *Buber, as well as the work 
of Mordecai *Kaplan, who in 1934 had published the classic 
Judaism as a Civilization. 

While in the Boston area, Agus paid his way by taking 
on a rabbinical position in Cambridge and he continued his 
rabbinical learning with R. Joseph *Soloveitchik. 

At Harvard, for the first time in his life, Agus encoun- 
tered serious, even intense, criticism of traditional Judaism. 
In response, he decided to devote much of his energy for the 
rest of his life to explicating, disseminating, and defending the 
ethical and humanistic values embodied in the Jewish tradi- 
tion, and in particular, how these values were interpreted by 
its intellectual and philosophical elites. 

After receiving his doctorate from Harvard, Agus ac- 
cepted the post of rabbi at the Agudas Achim Congregation 
in Chicago. Though the congregation permitted mixed seat- 
ing, it was still considered an Orthodox synagogue. In this 
freer midwestern environment, removed from the yeshivah 
world of his student days, the orthodoxy of Yeshiva Univer- 
sity, and the intensity of Jewish Boston, Agus began to have 
doubts about the intellectual claims and dogmatic premises 
of Orthodox Judaism. In particular, he began to redefine the 
meaning of halakhah and its relationship to reason and inde- 
pendent ethical norms. 

In 1943, disenchanted with his Chicago pulpit, Agus ac- 
cepted a call to Dayton, Ohio. During this period he also at- 
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tempted to gather support for an agenda of change and hal- 
akhic reform at the Orthodox Rabbinical Council of America 
(RCA) convention in 1944 and 1945. When this failed he de- 
cided to break decisively with the organized Orthodox com- 
munity and its institutions. He officially broke with the Rca 
in 1946-47 and joined instead the Conservative movement's 
Rabbinical Assembly. In this new context he became a pow- 
erful presence and an agent of change, serving on the Com- 
mittee on Jewish Law and Standards for nearly 40 years, un- 
til his death. 

In 1950, R. Agus accepted the position of rabbi at the 
newly formed Conservative congregation Beth El in Balti- 
more. A small congregation of some 50 families when he ar- 
rived, it grew over his three decades as its rabbi into a major 
congregation. During this period Agus also continued his 
scholarly work. He was a regular contributor to a variety of 
Jewish periodicals, such as the Menorah Journal, Judaism, 
Midstream, and The Reconstructionist, and he served on sev- 
eral of their editorial boards. He also occasionally published 
in Hebrew journals. At the same time, he began to teach at 
Johns Hopkins University in an adjunct capacity, to lecture at 
Bnai Brith institutes, and to speak at colleges and seminar- 
ies around the country. In 1959 he published his well-known 
study The Evolution of Jewish Thought, an outgrowth of his 
lectures. 

Beginning in 1968 Agus, while continuing his rabbinical 
duties in Baltimore, accepted a joint appointment as professor 
of rabbinic civilization at the new Reconstructionist Rabbini- 
cal College in Philadelphia and at Temple University. In addi- 
tion, he worked with the American Jewish Committee at both 
the local and the national level on various communal issues, 
with the Synagogue Council of America on Jewish-Christian 
issues, with a host of Jewish communal agencies, and he was 
active in Jewish-Christian dialogue in the hope of reducing 
antisemitism and helping to restructure the Christian under- 
standing of Jews and Judaism. 

Among Agus’ writings are Modern Philosophies of Juda- 
ism (1941); Banner of Jerusalem (1946), a study of the life and 
thought of R. Abraham Isaac *Kook; Guideposts in Modern 
Judaism (1954); The Meaning of Jewish History (2 vols., 1963); 
‘The Vision and the Way (1966); Dialogue and Tradition (1969); 
and The Jewish Quest (1983). Agus also published a volume on 
Judaism as part of the Catholic Theological Encyclopedia and 
served as a consultant to Arnold Toynbee on Jewish matters. 
Some of his letters to Toynbee are printed in Toynbee'’s “Recon- 
siderations, the 12" volume of his Study of History. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.T. Katz (ed.), American Rabbi: The Life and 
Thought of Jacob B. Agus (1996). 


[Steven T. Katz (24 ed.)] 


AHA (Ahai; fourth century), Palestinian amora. Born in 
Lydda, Aha studied halakhah under R. *Yose b. Hanina and 
aggadah under R. *Tanhum b. Hiyya, and transmitted the 
teachings of most of the contemporary Palestinian authori- 
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ties. He is extensively quoted in the Jerusalem Talmud, but 
seldom in the Babylonian. His younger colleagues called him 
“the Light of Israel” (TJ, Shab. 6:9, 8c). His statement that “the 
Temple will be rebuilt before the reestablishment of the Da- 
vidic dynasty” possibly refers to his hopes for the rebuilding of 
the Temple by the Emperor *Julian the Apostate. Aha declared 
that “The Divine Presence (Shekhinah) never departed from 
the Western Wall of the Temple.” An anti-Christian polemi- 
cal note can be detected in some of his discourses, of which a 
typical example is: ““There is one that is alone; there is none 
other... (Eccles. 4:8)... this refers to God, as it is written, ‘The 
Lord is our God, the Lord is One; ‘there is none other’ - i.e., 
He has no partner in His world; nor does He have a son or a 
brother.” After the Musaf sermon on the Day of Atonement 
he would announce that whoever had children should go and 
give them food and drink (TJ, Yoma 6:4, 43d). He furthermore 
declared that anyone who inflicted excessive corporal punish- 
ment ona pupil should be excommunicated (TJ, MK 3:1, 81d). 
It is related that on the day of his death stars were visible at 
noontime (TJ, Av. Zar. 3:1, 42C). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Pal Amor; Hyman, Toledot, s.v. 
[Mordecai Margaliot] 


AHAB (Heb. 2Nny; “paternal uncle”), son of *Omri and king 
of Israel (1 Kings 16:29-22:40). Ahab reigned over the Israelite 
kingdom in Samaria for 22 years (c. 874-852 B.C.E.). 


Foreign Affairs 

Ahab continued his father’s policy in the cultivation of peace- 
ful and friendly relations with the kingdom of Judah in the 
south and with that of Phoenicia in the north. The pact with 
Judah was sealed with the marriage of *Athaliah, who was ei- 
ther Ahab’s sister or his daughter, and *Jehoram son of King 
Jehoshaphat of Judah (11 Kings 8:18; 11 Chron. 18:1). The alli- 
ance between the Israelite kingdom and Tyre was also a con- 
tinuation of the policy initiated by his father Omri. From the 
economic viewpoint the two states were complementary. The 
economy of Tyre and Sidon was based on trade and manufac- 
ture, whereas Israel owed her wealth to agricultural produce. 
Thus, Tyre supplied Israel with the products of her indus- 
tries and with technical skills, chiefly in the spheres of build- 
ing and skilled craftsmanship (see *Samaria). In return Israel 
supplied agricultural products (cf. 1 Kings 5:21-25; 9:10-11; 
Ezek. 27:17). 

The triangular alliance among Judah, Israel, and Tyre had 
important economic implications, since these three states con- 
stituted a geographic unit extending from the Mediterranean 
in the northwest, to the desert and the Red Sea in the south- 
east. Tyre marketed her produce on the main trade routes, 
which passed through Israel and Judah, to the Arabian Pen- 
insula and Egypt. Israel and Judah benefited from the levying 
of customs tolls on the caravans that made their way from the 
Arabian Peninsula northward to Philistia and Phoenicia, and 
vice versa. This alliance did not have the power to alleviate 
the political and military pressure exerted on Israel by Da- 
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The Battle of Karkar, 853 B.c.£., to which Ahab contributed 2,000 chariots 
and 10,000 infantry. 


mascus, which had already been her most formidable enemy 
in the time of *Asa. The threat from Damascus had increased 
greatly in the period of the house of Omri. *Ben-Hadad, king 
of Damascus, was neither satisfied with the conquest of ar- 
eas in north Transjordan nor prepared to make do with the 
bazaars of the Damascus merchants in Samaria, but aimed at 
imposing his rule on the whole kingdom, intending to make 
its king one of the several vassal rulers who owed him fealty 
(1 Kings 20:1-6). 

In the biblical account three wars are mentioned be- 
tween Ahab and the Arameans, although it is not precisely 
clear when the first two took place. In the first confronta- 
tion (20:1-22), Ben-Hadad succeeded, together with 32 vassal 
kings, in penetrating into the heart of the Israelite kingdom, 
and even laid siege to Samaria. It is conceivable that the seri- 
ous economic plight of the kingdom (17:1-16), which was the 
result of a period of severe drought and scarcity, facilitated 
Ben-Hadad’s speedy penetration into the very heart of Isra- 
elite territory. However, he did not succeed in conquering Sa- 
maria. Ben-Hadad’s insulting demand from the Israelite king 
(20:3-6) and his arrogant attitude to the people and their king 
(20:10) caused the unification of the people under Ahab’s rule 
and a surge of national enthusiasm which was shared by the 
prophets (20:13-14, 28). The defeat inflicted on Ben-Hadad in 
this confrontation by Ahab warded off the immediate danger 
but did not remove the long-term threat to Samaria’s security. 
Thus, one year later (20:22, 26), Ben-Hadad once again pre- 
pared his troops for battle, assembling them on this occasion 
at *Aphek. Ahab’s second victory drastically altered the power 
equilibrium between the two states. Ben-Hadad not only re- 
stored the Israelite cities which had previously fallen into his 
possession but even granted Israelite merchants monopolistic 
trading rights in Damascus (20:34). 

According to the biblical evidence, the third and final 
war was preceded by a three-year period during which there 
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was no friction between Aram and Israel (22:1). Certain schol- 
ars connect this period of calm in the relations between the 
two states with what is related in the inscription of Shalma- 
neser 111, king of Assyria, concerning his battle at Karkar in 
Syria in the sixth year of his reign (853 B.c.E.) against an alli- 
ance of 12 kings of Syria and Israel. Hadadezer, king of Aram, 
Irhuleni, king of Hamath, and Ahab, king of Israel (Akk. A- 
ha-ab-bu mat Sir-’i-la-a-ia) stood at the head of the alliance. 
The greater Assyrian threat forced the states of Syria and Israel 
to lay aside their internal feuds and unite in a political and 
military alliance capable of combating the danger of Assyr- 
ian aggression. Ahab’s status among the allies and his part in 
the war was prominent. He was given third place in the list 
of allies, immediately after Hadadezer and Irhuleni, and he 
himself is said to have provided 2,000 chariots, more than 
half the total number. In addition, Ahab contributed 10,000 
infantry to the battle array. Shalmaneser 111 claimed that he 
defeated these allies, but the evidence indicates that if the As- 
syrian king was not defeated, then, at the very least, the bat- 
tle ended in a stalemate. With the removal of the Assyrian 
threat from Israel there was a considerable increase in the in- 
ternal conflicts among the local powers. The Aramean-lsra- 
elite conflict caused the revolt of Mesha, king of Moab (see 
*Mesha Stele), a vassal who paid an annual tribute to the king 
of Israel. However, it is not certain whether Mesha had already 
freed himself of Israelite rule in Ahab’s lifetime, or whether he 
succeeded in doing so only after his death (Mesha Stele, 7-8; 
11 Kings 1:1; 3:4-5). 

Damascus and Samaria did not reach an agreement con- 
cerning the disputed area in north Transjordan. Ahab, with the 
support of King *Jehoshaphat of Judah, set out for Ramoth- 
Gilead with the intention of restoring it to Israelite rule. Ahab, 
for some unknown reason, on this occasion chose to disguise 
himself as a soldier in the ranks. It is hard to believe that this 
action was prompted merely by fear, since Ahab’s behavior, 
from the moment he was lethally wounded by an arrow to 
his death later in the evening of the same day, demonstrated 
his courage and his hope that the battle would not end in de- 
feat for Israel (1 Kings 22). The description of Ahab’s death in 
battle in 1 Kings 22:34-38 is inconsistent with the notice in 
v. 40 (ibid.) that he “slept with his ancestors,’ which is oth- 
erwise used only of peaceful death, and points to originally 
separate accounts. 


Internal Affairs 

Ahab’ foreign policy brought about vast changes in the econ- 
omy of the Israelite kingdom, both in helping to strengthen the 
administration and in increasing the state's military potential. 
Ahab completed the building of the city Samaria, including 
the acropolis and the royal palace within it, and surrounded 
the city with a strong, high wall. In the same way, Ahab saw 
to the fortification of additional cities, such as Jericho (1 Kings 
16:34). Archaeological evidence shows that other cities, such as 
Hazor, Shechem, and Megiddo, expanded in the reign of Ahab 
and their outer, defensive walls were reinforced. It would seem 
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that the “stables” excavated at Megiddo served Ahab’s chariot 
troops. In the various regions (“provinces”) he appointed army 
officers (20:14-15) who were responsible for the security of the 
province and for the farming of taxes. The widespread forti- 
fication of cities, beautiful palaces with ivory ornamentation 
(22:39), the “Samarian” pottery, easily distinguishable for its 
high quality craftsmanship and artistic level, and the imported 
luxury goods, all indicate a period of economic prosperity. 
Ahab’s chariots, mentioned in the inscription of Shalmane- 
ser 111, and also the stables which were excavated at Megiddo, 
suggest that the kingdom of Israel benefited not only from the 
Arabian trade conducted along the main arteries of the trade 
routes which crossed the territories of Judah and Israel but 
also from the chariot and horse trading between Egypt and 
Anatolia (cf. 10:28-29). However, the judgment of the author 
of the Books of Kings on Ahab is very harsh, because of the 
affair of *Naboth the Jezreelite (1 Kings 21) and because of the 
establishment of the cult of the Tyrian Baal in Samaria. Ahab 
coveted the vineyard of Naboth the Jezreelite and offered to 
buy it or to exchange it for another (21:1-2), but Naboth was 
unwilling to give up his family inheritance (cf. Lev. 25:14-28). 
According to the biblical account Ahab accepted Naboth’s re- 
fusal, but his wife *Jezebel arranged to have Naboth accused 
falsely of insulting God and Naboth was tried and executed 
and his property was confiscated by the king’s treasury. The 
Naboth episode was symptomatic of the internal frictions un- 
der the rule of the house of Omri. It illustrates the ruthless 
conduct of the ruling class and the frequently cruel eviction 
of the small farmer from his land. 

The wars with Aram and the years of drought which be- 
set the country obviously caused great hardship to the small 
farmers, who were reduced to debt and were later compelled 
to give up their land or even to sell their children into slav- 
ery for want of funds to clear their obligations (cf. 11 Kings 
4:1). On the other hand, economic prosperity brought great 
wealth to the nobility and to the rich merchants who engaged 
in barter with the traders from Tyre. The introduction of a 
chariot force created a new military aristocracy, structurally 
opposed to the framework of a patriarchal tribal society. By 
entrusting authority to the army commanders in the “prov- 
inces,” Ahab dealt a hard blow to the clan leaders (“the elders 
of Israel”). Sooner or later an effective opposition was bound 
to rise against the ruling class, an opposition which would be 
composed naturally of all those elements which had suffered 
from and had been embittered by Ahab’s rule. This opposi- 
tion movement was championed by the prophets, led by the 
prophet *Elijah from Gilead. 

Just as the deception in the Naboth incident was con- 
trived by Jezebel, who represents the Phoenician element in 
the house of Omri, so the cult of Baal from Tyre penetrated 
into Samaria as a result of Jezebel’s efforts to implant Phoeni- 
cian culture in Israel. From reading the biblical account one 
has the impression that the worship of Baal and Asherah con- 
stituted a grave danger to the Israelite cult (1 Kings 16:31-33). A 
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sanctuary was built to Baal in the center of Samaria. Some 450 
priests of Baal and 400 prophets of Asherah enjoyed royal pro- 
tection and ate at Jezebel’s table (1 Kings 18:19; 11 Kings 10:21). 
Mt. Carmel, lying on the border between Israel and Phoeni- 
cia, was the site of the impressive altar of Baal, whereas the al- 
tar of the Lord was destroyed (1 Kings 18:30). The cult of Baal 
involved the persecution of the faithful followers of God and 
his prophets (18:4, 13), among whom was Elijah, who symbol- 
ized the uncompromising fighter against tyrannical rule and 
its crimes on the one hand, and the cult of Baal on the other 
(18:17—41; 19:10-14; 21:17-24). Ahab himself was not a zealous 
follower of Baal (his children bore Yahwistic names) and did 
not deny all the ancient Israelite traditions. On the one hand, 
he believed in what the Israelite prophets said, consulted with 
them before military campaigns, and even showed submission 
and repented after the prophet’s rebuke concerning the mur- 
der of Naboth (18:46; 20:13-14, 28; 21:27-29; 22:16-18). But, on 
the other hand, Ahab granted freedom of action and unlimited 
authority to Jezebel in all administrative spheres. The bibli- 
cal historiographer, who culled most of his information con- 
cerning Ahab’s reign from the biographical literature on the 
prophets and the miracles they performed (cf. 11 Kings 8:4), 
condemned Ahab for not showing any resistance to Jezebel’s 
incitement (1 Kings 21:25), and because, in his opinion, Ahab 
bore the responsibility for his wife’s deeds. It also must be ob- 
served that then, as now, political opposition may be couched 
in religious terms, and vice versa. 





[Bustanay Oded] 


In the Aggadah 

Ahab was one of the three or four kings who have no portion 
in the world to come (Sanh. 10:2). Over the gates of Samaria, 
he placed the inscription, “Ahab denies the God of Israel.” In- 
fluenced by Jezebel, he became such an enthusiastic idolater 
that he left no hilltop in Israel without an idol before which 
he bowed, and he substituted the names of idols for the Di- 
vine Name in the Torah. Nevertheless, Ahab possessed some 
redeeming features. He was generous in support of scholars 
and revered the Torah (Sanh. 102b). As a reward for the honor 
he gave to the Torah, written in the 22 letters of the alphabet, 
Ahab was permitted to reign for 22 years (ibid.). According to 
R. Levi (Tj Taan. 4:2, 68a; Gen. R. 98:8), a genealogical table 
of Jerusalem mentioned that Ben Kovesin (or Bet Koveshin) 
was one of the descendants of Ahab. Although it is difficult to 
determine the trustworthiness of this tradition, it does indi- 
cate that the attitude of the rabbis toward Ahab was not com- 
pletely unfavorable. 

Ahab was so wealthy that each of his 70 (or 140) chil- 
dren had both summer and winter palaces (Esth. R. 1:12). He 
is said to have ruled over the whole world and his dominion 
extended over 252 (or 232; SER 9) kingdoms (Esth. R. 1:5). His 
merits might have outweighed his sins, had it not been for the 
killing of Naboth. On his death, 36,000 mourning warriors 
marched before his bier (BK 174). 

[Harold Louis Ginsberg] 
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AHAB (Heb. 2xm8), son of Kolaiah, a false prophet in Baby- 
lon. He was among the persons exiled from Judah to Baby- 
lonia by Nebuchadnezzar together with King Joiachin. He 
and Zedekiah son of Maaseiah purported to be prophets and 
stirred up unrest among the exiles (Jer. 29:21ff.). Jeremiah as- 
serts that they were also guilty of adultery, a phenomenon not 
unknown among fanatics in his (23:14) and other ages. Jere- 
miah predicted that their death by burning at Nebuchadne- 
zzar’s command would become a standard by which people 
would curse (29:22). 


[Harold Louis Ginsberg] 


AHA BAR HANINA (c. 300 c.£.), Palestinian teacher. He 
came from the “south,” i-e., Lydda, and when he moved to Gal- 
ilee, he took with him much of the halakhic tradition which 
he had acquired there from R. *Joshua b. Levi (Suk. 54a). In 
Tiberias he studied under R. Assi from whom he received the 
tradition of R. Johanan (Sanh. 42a) and also received instruc- 
tion from Abbahu. The Aha mentioned in the Talmud with- 
out patronymic is often Aha b. Hanina. R. Nahman, one of the 
great Babylonian teachers, relies on Aha b. Hanina, and often 
takes his opinion into account (Er. 64a). Despite his Palestin- 
ian origin, his teachings are found mostly in the Babylonian 
Talmud. Some scholars maintain that he visited Babylonia 
and studied under R. Huna. An aggadist, he particularly in- 
veighed against slander (Ar. 15b). Aha attached great impor- 
tance to the study of the Torah even under difficult economic 
circumstances such as he himself experienced (Sot. 49a). He 
emphasized the importance of congregational prayer and of 
performing good deeds, especially visiting the sick (Ber. 8a), 
and he said “he who visits the sick removes one-sixtieth of 
their suffering” (Ber. 8a; Ned. 39b). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, s.v.; Bacher, Pal Amor. 


[Zvi Kaplan] 


AHA BAR RAV (end fourth century and beginning fifth 
century C.E.), Babylonian amora. He was a pupil of Ravina I. 
Many of his opinions were reported by his grandson R. Me- 
shariyya, who belonged to the school of the *savoraim. The 
quotations in the Talmud reveal the wide gamut of halakhic 
problems in which Aha was interested. He disputed with 
Ravina with regard to ritual slaughter (Hul. 33a), about li- 
ability for damages (Sanh. 76b), and concerning the right of 
a firstborn to a double portion of the inheritance, including 
loans due to the deceased (BB 124b). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, s.v. 
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AHA BEN JACOB (c. 300 c.£.), Babylonian amora. He was a 
disciple of Huna and older contemporary of Abbaye and Rava. 
He taught in the city of Paphunia (Epiphania), near Pumbed- 
ita (Kid. 35a). Aha held discussions with R. *Nahman, and al- 
though the latter was unable to answer his questions (cf. BK 
40a), he often cites Nahman as his authority (BB 52a). He also 
held discussions with Abbaye and Rava (Hor. 6b; Hul. 10b) 
and took issue with Hisda (cf. Bezah 33b). His differences of 
opinion with Rava extended also to the aggadah (Shab. 87b). 
Nevertheless, Rava had great respect for him and praised him 
as “a great man” (BK 40a). On one occasion Aha asserted that 
“Satan and Peninnah had as their true intent the service of 
God.” At this point, the talmudic story continues, Satan ap- 
peared and in gratitude kissed Aha’s feet (BB 16a). Several 
other talmudic stories concerning Aha also involve Satan 
(cf. TJ, Shab. 2:3, 5b; Suk. 38a; Men. 62a). A tendency toward 
mysticism can be detected in several of his statements (Hag. 
13a; 13b, etc.). 

In addition to his reputation as a scholar he was famous 
for his piety. Miracles are attributed to him and a story is told 
of his exorcising a demon (Kid. 29b). Miraculous events are 
also related regarding his death (BB 14a). His son (Kid. 29b) 
and grandson (Sot. 49a), both named Jacob, were also schol- 
ars. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, s.v.; Bacher, Bab Amor. 

[Zvi Kaplan] 


AHAD HA-AM (Asher Hirsch Ginsberg; 1856-1927), He- 
brew essayist, thinker, and leader of *Hibbat Zion movement. 
Ahad Ha-Am was born in Skvira, Kiev Province in Russia. He 
received a traditional Jewish education in the home of his fa- 
ther, a Hasid who was a wealthy village merchant. He studied 
Talmud and medieval philosophy with a private teacher, and 
was deeply influenced by Maimonides’ Guide to the Perplexed. 
He read the literature of the Haskalah, and studied Russian, 
German, French, English, and Latin - independently. After his 
marriage in 1873, he continued his studies, particularly phi- 
losophy and science, at home. He tried several times to en- 
ter a university, but family obligations and his unwillingness 
to meet certain formal requirements disrupted his academic 
plans and he remained self-taught. As a result of powerful ra- 
tionalist tendencies he first gave up Hasidism and then aban- 
doned all religious faith. 

In 1884 he settled in Odessa, an important center of He- 
brew literature and Hibbat Zion. He remained there, with brief 
intervals, until 1907, coming into contact with its foremost 
authors and communal figures. In Odessa he was drawn into 
public affairs as a member of the Hovevei Zion Committee 
under Leon *Pinsker’s leadership. His first important article, 
Lo Zeh ha-Derekh (1889, The Wrong Way, 1962), vigorously 
criticized the Hovevei Zion’s policy of immediate settlement 
in Erez Israel and advocated instead educational work as the 
groundwork for more dedicated and purposeful settlement. 
Written under the pseudonym Ahad Ha-Am (“One of the 
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People”), the controversial essay made its author famous and 
unintentionally propelled him into intensive literary activity. 
His articles, most of which were published in *Ha-Meliz, all 
dealt with subjects connected with Judaism, the settlement of 
Erez Israel, and Hibbat Zion. At this time, the secret order of 
*Benei Moshe, which sought to realize the ideas expressed in 
his first article, was founded with Ahad Ha-Am as its spiritual 
leader. The order existed for eight years, during which his liter- 
ary activity was directly or indirectly connected with its work 
(Nissayon she-Lo Hizliah; “An Unsuccessful Attempt”). 

In 1891 Ahad Ha-Am visited Erez Israel and summed 
up his impressions in Emet me-Erez Yisrael (“Truth from 
Erez Israel”), a strongly critical survey of the economic, so- 
cial, and spiritual aspects of the Jewish settlements. In 1893 he 
paid a second visit, and published similar criticisms. To fos- 
ter the educational work which he considered a prior condi- 
tion for settlement, he planned an encyclopedia on Jews and 
Judaism (Ozar ha-Yahadut) which he hoped would encour- 
age Jewish studies and revitalize Jewish thought. Although 
this effort failed, he acquired great influence as manager of 
the Ahi’asaf publishing house and editor of the monthly *Ha- 
Shiloah — posts which he assumed in 1896. Ha-Shiloah, the 
most important organ of Zionism and Hebrew literature in 
Eastern Europe, served a broad Jewish readership, contrib- 
uted to the development of modern Hebrew literature, and 
provided Ahad Ha-Am with a platform for a series of historic 
controversies. Immediately after the magazine was founded, a 
debate broke out between himself and “the young men” (M.]J. 
*Berdyczewski, O. *Thon, and M. *Ehrenpreis), who sought 
to encourage the writing of Hebrew literature in all phases 
of life, and bring about a transformation of values in Jew- 
ish culture. Ahad Ha-Am, however, feared that writing that 
was not specifically Jewish was premature and might lead to 
the severance of Jewish cultural continuity. He instead advo- 
cated concentration on Jewish problems and Jewish scholar- 
ship (Li-Sheelat ha-Sifrut ha-Ivrit; “On the Question of He- 
brew Literature”). 

This controversy — characteristic then of the clashing 
tendencies in Hebrew literature - was followed by the great 
debate on the political Zionism of *Herzl and *Nordau, in 
the wake of the First Zionist Congress at Basel. The realistic 
and pessimistic Ahad Ha-Am was wary lest an extensive and 
premature campaign would end in failure and disappoint- 
ment. He had no faith in the efficacy of Herzlian diplomacy 
and was troubled by the estrangement of Herzl and Nordau 
from Jewish values and culture. He accused them of neglecting 
cultural work which he regarded as paramount, and through 
which he hoped to prepare the people for Zionism and protect 
them against cultural sterility and assimilation (Ha-Ziyyonut 
ha-Medinit; “Political Zionism’). In 1900, after visiting Erez 
Israel again, he took part in the Hovevei Zion delegation to 
Baron Edmond de *Rothschild in Paris. His articles severely 
criticized the Baron’s officials in Palestine, their dictatorial 
attitude, the ensuing degeneration among the settlers, and 
the neglect of national values in the education system of the 
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*Alliance Israélite Universelle (Battei ha-Sefer be-Yafo (“The 
Schools in Jaffa”) and Ha-Yishuv ve-Epitropsav (“The Yishuv 
and its Patrons”)). The question of Hebrew national educa- 
tion and assimilation in the West also occupied much of his 
attention at the time. 

In 1903 Ahad Ha-Am retired from the time-consuming 
editorship of Ha-Shiloah and took up a post with the Wis- 
sotzky tea firm, intending to devote himself to his neglected 
literary pursuits. However, he continued his public activities. 
Following the Kishinev pogroms, he encouraged Jewish self- 
defense and after the Sixth Zionist Congress, intervened vigor- 
ously in the debate on the Uganda Plan, which he regarded as 
a natural consequence of the detachment of political Zionism 
from Jewish values. At the conclusion of this debate he devoted 
himself to writing on subjects not directly connected with cur- 
rent events. He apparently hoped to expound his theories in a 
comprehensive and systematic form, and wrote a number of 
essays on these lines (Moshe, Basar va-Ruah, Shilton ha-Sekhel; 
Eng. ed. 1962), but failing health and perhaps inner obstacles 
prevented him from achieving his aim. 

In 1907, after a private visit to Erez Israel, he moved to 
London where he continued his public activity. He played a 
role in obtaining the *Balfour Declaration, yet was not over- 
whelmed by the Zionist movement's enthusiasm following the 
Declaration. Ahad Ha-Am perceived its limitations, especially 
in connection with the Arab question (see, on the Arabs, the 
Introduction to the 1905 edition of Al Parashat Derakhim), 
and evidently had a better appreciation of its true significance 
than his colleagues. During this period, his literary work was 
much diminished. 

In 1922 he settled in Erez Israel, where he remained un- 
til his death. He completed his four-volume collected essays 
started in 1895, Al Parashat Derakhim, dictated several chap- 
ters of memoirs, and edited his letters (6 vols. (1923-25), and 
in a more comprehensive edition, edited by L. Simon and Y. 
Pogravinsky (1957-60)). 

A self-confessed stranger to literature, Ahad Ha-Am en- 
tered it by chance; in time, however, he developed a carefully 
chiseled, lucid, and precise style, a desire for consistency, and 
a profound sense of responsibility. His failure to systemize his 
teachings in a comprehensive work may have been the result 
of lack of time, or of his reluctance to undertake a great task. 
His natural skepticism and his lack of confidence, governed to 
a considerable extent by the limitations of education and char- 
acter, also led him to recoil in the face of the audacity of the 
“young authors” and the daring of political Zionism. His esti- 
mation of himself, then, as an occasional writer, was correct. 
His articles, including even those based on an all-embracing 
world outlook, are basically the responsible reactions to con- 
temporary problems of a pragmatic thinker, deeply devoted 
to his aims, but considerably influenced in his arguments by 
varying conditions and circumstances. This was largely the 
consequence of the fact that Ahad Ha-Am owed his ideas to 
incompatible sources: positivism and idealism, but never suc- 
ceeded in working out systematically the relation between the 
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two. Nevertheless, they are historically significant and express 
the self-questioning of the generation that brought about a 
momentous change of direction in Jewish history. Ahad Ha- 
Ams reservations concerning political Zionism, the immedi- 
ate settlement of Erez Israel, and the Zionist movement’ ela- 
tion regarding the Balfour Declaration were primarily based 
upon his misgivings about the tendency to haste which is 
characteristic of every mass messianic awakening. Ahad Ha- 
Am feared that Zionism might have the same end as other 
such movements in Jewish history that led to despair and di- 
sastrous disintegration (Ha-Bokhim; “They Who Weep”). He 
may never have believed wholeheartedly in the reality of the 
Zionist solution, even on the limited scale of his own defini- 
tion. He clearly saw the political and economic problems and 
felt that they could not be overcome. 

In his very first article Lo Zeh ha-Derekh he ascribed the 
difficulties of Jewish settlement in Erez Israel to the weakness 
of the national consciousness among the Jews. A great enter- 
prise demands a readiness on the part of the masses to sacri- 
fice their private advantage for the sake of the community, but 
as a result of dispersion and the distress of exile, the Jews had 
not grown accustomed to such altruism. When they came to 
the homeland, they expected rapid economic success and im- 
mediately gave way to despair when this was not forthcoming. 
Hence, he believed, the pace of settlement should be slowed 
down, and be preceded by intensive education to prepare the 
people for self-sacrifice and to strengthen its national con- 
sciousness. In other words, the decisive test should be post- 
poned indefinitely, on the implied assumption that the work 
of preparation for the realization of the aim would in itself 
constitute a partial solution. It would not, indeed, solve what 
Ahad Ha-Am defined as “the question of the Jews,” namely, the 
economic, social, and political problems of the Jewish masses. 
In any case, he felt that Zionism would not solve these prob- 
lems. On the other hand, it could solve what he defined as “the 
question of Judaism”; that is, it could create a new type of Jew, 
proud of his Jewishness and deeply rooted in it, thus ensuring 
the continuation of the spiritual creativity of Judaism and the 
Jews’ devotion to their people. 

These pragmatic considerations are the starting-point 
for a first theoretical analysis of the question: What is the na- 
ture and the source of the national consciousness? How is it 
weakened and how can it be strengthened? It is characteris- 
tic, again, of Ahad Ha-Am’s pragmatic method that, despite 
his sensitivity to the weak national consciousness among the 
Jews, he did not study the cultural and historical bases for 
such national consciousness, but assumed its existence as a 
natural fact. When the Jews of Germany, France, and Britain 
asked “Why do we have to remain Jews?” Ahad Ha-Am re- 
plied that the question was not legitimate. Just as a man does 
not ask why he has to be a particular individual, so the Jew 
cannot ask why he must remain a Jew; this is a given fact that 
cannot be changed by volition. On the assumption that na- 
tionality is naturally acquired, he builds a characteristic anal- 
ogy between the “individual ego” and the “national ego,’ which 
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represents the nation’s collective identity and embraces all in- 
dividuals throughout the generations. He did not systemati- 
cally explain this concept, but his intention is suggested in his 
distinction between a person's attitude toward his people and 
toward humanity. The latter is “abstract;” a person rationally 
understands the unity of all men, recognizes his bonds with 
them, and his moral duty toward them. But this abstraction 
is not sufficient to arouse his love for the individual as such. 
The attitude to the nation is “tangible,” that is, emotional. It is 
not derived from thought, but from a natural, biological im- 
pulse. Every individual carries from birth a sense of belonging 
to the group into which he was born; the family, tribe, or na- 
tionality, which is the foundation of his existence (Ha-Adam 
ba-Ohel; “Man in his Tent”). The “national ego” is, therefore, 
anchored in the “individual ego” 

This leads to a second analogy, found in many of Ahad 
Ha-Am’s essays (Heshbon ha-Nefesh (Summa Summartum, 
1962)). The individual acts, as Darwin taught, in obedience to 
the “will to live” This is an elemental impulse that needs no 
justification; it is a given fact. The nation also acts through its 
own “will to live.” However, this means that each individual 
aspires to exist with his nation and to maintain its existence; 
in this sense the “national will to live” is an outcome of the in- 
dividual will to live.” Moreover, under natural conditions the 
individual regards the survival of the nation as taking prece- 
dence over his own survival, because the nation is his biologi- 
cal base and will continue to exist even after the death of the 
individual. Hence, the individual naturally regards himself as 
an ephemeral cell in an organism that existed before him and 
will continue to exist after he is gone. In his desire to survive, 
he wishes to perpetuate his people, and through the same im- 
pulse he will be prepared, in time of need, to sacrifice his per- 
sonal survival for that of the nation. 

Ahad Ha-Am asked how this natural feeling has been 
weakened among the Jews. How have they arrived at a situ- 
ation in which they prefer their personal survival to the sur- 
vival of their people? And he responded that this is a result 
of the unnatural conditions of exile. On the one hand, it is 
apparently caused by social, political, and economic distress, 
factors not deeply probed by Ahad Ha-Am, no doubt because 
he did not regard Zionism as a solution for such problems. 
On the other hand, he analyzed the spiritual situation of Ju- 
daism in modern times, which he presented without enquiry 
or proof, as an independent cause of the weakening of the 
Jews’ national consciousness. This weakening he ascribed to 
two causes: first, the paralysis of the spiritual creative pow- 
ers of traditional Judaism in the Diaspora, which had become 
enslaved to the written word (Ha-Torah she-ba-Lev; “Torah 
of the Heart”) and, second, the tremendous force of Europe's 
vibrant and creative culture. While the educated young Jew 
admired and identified with European culture, he despised 
the heritage of his fathers and could not identify with it. If 
Jews wished to halt this process, they must revive the creative 
power of traditional Judaism and combat the Jewish intellec- 
tual’s self-deprecation in the face of European culture, in or- 
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der to revive his identification with his pride in his heritage 
(Ha-Musar ha-Le'ummi; “National Morality”). 

Ahad Ha-Am did not probe why such an effort should 
be made. He assumed the existence of the national feeling, if 
only in a weak and distorted form, both in the souls of the 
zealots of a petrified tradition and also in those of the assimi- 
lationists. In denying this national feeling, or its obligations, 
he felt that assimilationists denied themselves and were living 
in “slavery in the midst of freedom,” as well as in moral and 
spiritual distress. Only when they returned to a complete life 
in the midst of their people would they return to themselves 
(Avdut be-Tokh Herut; “Slavery in Freedom,’ 1962). But what 
was it that really bound the Jewish intellectual to his heritage? 
Ahad Ha-Am tried to discover this bond in the primary im- 
pulse of “the national will to existence.” This will not only de- 
mands loyalty to the heritage of Judaism but directly molds its 
specific content. Thus, Ahad Ha-Am thought he could arouse 
the devotees of tradition to adapt it to the new conditions, as a 
duty derived from these values themselves, and persuade those 
Jews who had assimilationist tendencies to recognize the vital 
bond between themselves and their people's heritage. In gen- 
eral he argued (as in Avar ve-Atid; “Past and Future,” 1962) that 
since the “ego” is a combination of past and future, and the 
suppression of one of these dimensions suppresses the “ego,” 
therefore every Jew, if he is loyal to himself, must keep faith 
with the past but adapt its values to the needs of survival in 
the future. He tried to show in detail (in Mukdam u-Me'uhar 
ba-Hayyim; “Precession and Succession in Life”) that even the 
specific values of the Jewish faith, such as monotheism or the 
messianic vision, are only functions of the national will to ex- 
istence, for they can be cherished in an existential attachment 
to the past and concurrently adapted to the thoughtways of an 
adherent of modern European culture, in an attempt to per- 
petuate the national existence. 

In this way, Ahad Ha-Am expressed his ambivalent atti- 
tude to tradition, an attitude characteristic of the generation 
that received a traditional education in childhood but dis- 
carded tradition upon reaching maturity. He identified him- 
self with the tradition as an inseparable part of his cultural 
personality; that is, his memories. But he could no longer 
define his world outlook and his way of life in its terms. He 
therefore exchanged the belief that certain values were abso- 
lute imperatives for an emotional attachment to such values, 
and sought in them a reflection of his attitude to them. At the 
same time, Ahad Ha-Am did not ignore the difficulties caused 
by this ambivalence. Asserting that certain values are part of 
the ancient heritage which maintained the nation in the past, 
he realized, was insufficient to ensure a positive attitude to 
them in the present. If we seek to guarantee the nation’s sur- 
vival in the future, we must identify ourselves with the values 
of its heritage for their own sake. Thus, Ahad Ha-Am sought 
those values with which the Jewish intellectual could directly 
identify himself. While in some essays he based the national 
bond on the “will to live” of the “national ego” in terms drawn 
from positivism, in others (such as Moshe and Ha-Musar ha- 
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Le‘ummi), he based the national bond with Judaism on a spe- 
cific ideal in terms drawn from idealist philosophy. The ideal 
of Judaism is the ideal of absolute justice, which is “the quest 
for truth in action,’ and which was revealed in prophecy. The 
inner content of the Jewish faith is pure morality, which Juda- 
ism bequeathed to European culture and to which it remained 
faithful in all its historical metamorphoses. 

The contradiction between this concept and the previ- 
ous one is obvious, and they have only one common denom- 
inator, the pragmatic considerations which underlie both. 
Ahad Ha-Am’s purpose in these essays was not to define the 
essence of Judaism in general, but to seek those values with 
which the Jewish intellectual could identify and of which he 
could be proud. He was therefore able, as it were, to go back 
on his own statements and in several essays (such as Al Shetei 
ha-Se’ipim; “Two Domains”) declare that the essence of Juda- 
ism is absolute monotheism, and not undiluted morality. He 
adopted this attitude during his dispute with Liberal Judaism, 
which displayed tendencies to assimilation on the assumption 
of an identity between the ethical ideal of Judaism and that of 
modern European humanism. To the extent that this identity 
did not lead to the preservation of the national uniqueness but 
blurred its identity, he repudiated it and made a new start in 
his search for the characteristic values of Judaism. 

The same degree of ambivalence is revealed in Ahad Ha- 
Am’ attitude to the halakhah. For pragmatic reasons he found 
it convenient not to deal with this question, but his general 
statements about the petrified tradition aroused strong reac- 
tions even from rabbis who were favorable to Hibbat Zion. He 
therefore had to consider the question of halakhah in the hope 
of maintaining a modus vivendi between the religious and sec- 
ular wings of Judaism (Divrei Shalom; “Words of Peace”). This 
modus vivendi was based, of course, on the assumption that 
both sides were concerned for the continued existence of the 
Jewish people as a people with a distinct spiritual identity, and 
regarded the return to Zion as the solution. On this basis the 
debate on the content of Judaism could be postponed to the 
distant future. But it was clear that the secular and religious 
wings had certain expectations of each other. Ahad Ha-Am’s 
problem was to formulate these expectations without imme- 
diately destroying the basis common to both wings. Hence, 
he rejected Reform by an unqualified acceptance of the Or- 
thodox view, without examining the arguments of the reform- 
ers on their merits, arguing that the words of the Torah could 
not be taken as divine commands and then corrected accord- 
ing to human understanding; the correction undermined the 
fundamental assumption of religion and thus made itself su- 
perfluous. On the other hand, however, Ahad Ha-Am could 
not abandon his demand for changes in the halakhah in or- 
der to adapt it to the way of life of the modern Jew; nor could 
he conceal the fact that changes in the halakhah had indeed 
taken place in the past. He found the solution in a historical 
formula: religion is subject not to reform but to development. 
In other words those who introduce changes in it do not do so 
deliberately, as reformers. Instead, after their world view has 
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changed and under the influence of contemporary conditions, 
they interpret tradition as if they had planned to uphold those 
things they consider true and obligatory. Ahad Ha-Am there- 
fore believed that the influence of life in Erez Israel would lead 
to the development of religion, and there would no longer be 
any need to directly demand changes in the halakhah. 

In their new framework Jewish social and cultural life 
would be enriched and broadened and the very existence of the 
Jews as members of one nation would not be endangered. 

There were several foundations for Ahad Ha-Am’s ver- 
sion of practical Zionism: his distrust of an impetuous and 
premature attempt to carry out a great enterprise; his disbelief 
in the reality of the Zionist program as a solution to the Jewish 
problem; and the aspiration to solve the problem of Judaism 
by reviving its unfettered spiritual creativity and strengthen- 
ing the Jews’ identification with their reinvigorated heritage 
(Dr. Pinsker u-Mahbarto; “Pinsker and his Brochure” in: Fed- 
eration of American Zionists, 1911, and Tehiyyat ha-Ruah; “The 
Spiritual Revival,” 1962). He did not present the vision of the 
ingathering of the exiles in Erez Israel even as an ultimate 
long-term goal. Most of the Jewish people would continue to 
exist in exile, on the assumption that its social and economic 
situation would ultimately improve and it would achieve 
equality of civic rights. In any case, the solution to the “ques- 
tion of the Jews” should be sought, in his view, in the lands of 
the Diaspora. Those who were troubled by “the question of 
Judaism” would settle in Erez Israel, where they would main- 
tain a Jewish State which would serve as a “spiritual center” 
for the Diaspora. Its independent society, which would be 
entirely Jewish, would constitute a focus of emotional identi- 
fication with Judaism, and the spiritual values that would be 
created in Erez Israel would nourish all parts of the people 
and ensure its continued existence and unity. After the Bal- 
four Declaration, Ahad Ha-Am presented another argument 
for his limited program; consideration for the national rights 
of the Palestine Arabs. 

Ahad Ha-Am’s works not only influenced his disciples 
and admirers, but also prompted debates and criticism which 
fertilized modern Jewish thought to the extent that every 
stream in Zionism has been influenced by the challenge of 
his writings. After the establishment of the State of Israel, his 
doctrines, both political and theoretical, were submitted to 
renewed criticism, but his essays are still studied and are an 
influential factor in Jewish thought both in the Diaspora and 
Israel. One of the most influential authors and thinkers of his 
generation, his articles and essays constitute one of the major 
achievements of modern Hebrew literature. 
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AHA OF SHABHA 


AHAT (Aha; late fifth and early sixth century), Babylonian 
scholar of the period of transition between the amoraim and 
the savoraim, at the time of the final redaction of the Talmud. 
Since most of his statements aim at resolving problems or clar- 
ifying matters in their more or less final form, they are gener- 
ally prefaced by such distinctive formulae as 71D (“he raised 
an objection”) and nw) (“he explained”). He is mentioned 
together with other savoraim (Hul. 59b; Taan. 18b). Sages of 
Erez Israel wrote to their colleagues in Babylonia, “Give heed 
to the opinion of R. Ahai, for he enlightens the eyes of the 
Diaspora” (Hul., loc. cit.). The Epistle of *Sherira Gaon (ed. 
Lewin, 38) refers to three savoraim named Ahai or Aha: Aha 
of Bei Hattim (a place near Nehardea), Ahai b. Huna who died 
in 505 c.£., and Aha the son of Rabbah b. Abbuha who died 
on the Day of Atonement in 510 c.£. Ahai without a cogno- 
men is probably Ahai b. Huna. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Halevy, Dorot (1923), 56-60; Z.W. Rabinow- 
itz, Shaarei Torat Bavel (1961), 344, 528; Hyman, Toledot. s.v. 


[Alter Hilewitz] 


AHAI BEN JOSIAH (end of second century), Babylonian 
halakhist at the close of the tannaitic period. His father Josiah 
was a pupil of R. Ishmael. Ahai’s statements are quoted sev- 
eral times in the halakhic Midrashim of the school of Ishmael, 
the Mekhilta on Exodus and the Sifre on Numbers. Toward 
the end of Judah ha-Nasi’s life Ahai placed the inhabitants of 
a certain town in Babylonia under the ban because they had 
desecrated the Sabbath (Kid. 72a). Among Ahai’s adages are 
“He who gazes at a woman is bound to come to sin, and he 
who looks even at a woman’s heel will have unworthy chil- 
dren” (Ned. 20a); “He who buys grain in the market is like an 
infant whose mother has died and who is taken from one wet 
nurse to another, but is never satisfied... But he who eats of 
his own produce is like an infant raised at his mother’s breast” 
(ARN’, 31). He applied the verse “Thou shalt not deliver unto 
his master a bondman” (Deut. 23:16) to a slave who escaped 
from another land to Erez Israel (Git. 45a). It is assumed that 
he established the yeshivah in Huzal in Babylonia, known af- 
ter his death as “the school of Ahai; which was famous in the 
early third century and became the nucleus of Rav’s yeshivah 
(Ty, Av. Zar. 4:1, 43d; Ma’as. 4:6, 51¢) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 136; Bacher, Tann; Epstein, 
Tannaim, 571-2; Halevy, Dorot, 2 (1923), 182-4. 


[Eliezer Margaliot] 


AHA (Ahai) OF SHABHA (680-752), scholar of the Pumbe- 
dita yeshivah in the geonic period and author of She’iltot 
(“Questions”). He came from Shabha, which is adjacent to 
Basra. When a vacancy occurred in the geonate of Pumbedita 
a few years before the death of Aha, the exilarch Solomon b. 
Hasdai appointed Natronai Kahana b. Emunah of Baghdad, 
a pupil of Aha, as gaon (748). Incensed at this slight, Aha left 
Babylonia (c. 750) and settled in Palestine. His departure 
deeply affected his contemporaries and many followed him. 
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By the next generation a considerable number of Babylonian 
Jews were settled in Palestine. In many places they even built 
separate synagogues following the Babylonian ritual. The 
She’iltot (always so called, and not by the more correct name 
Sheelata), was the first book written after the close of the Tal- 
mud to be attributed to its author. Much of its subject matter 
is very old, even antedating the final redaction of the Talmud. 
There are statements in the She’iltot that do not appear in the 
Talmud or which are there in a different version. It also con- 
tains “reversed discussions” (i.e., where the statements of the 
disputants are reversed, contradictory, or different from those 
in the standard texts). Other portions belong to the period of 
the savoraim and of the first geonim. A number of decisions 
cited by the geonim as the tradition of “many generations” or 
which refer to “earliest authorities” are verbally reproduced in 
the She’iltot. Even the legal terminology is identical with that 
of the legal decisions of the savoraim as transmitted by the 
geonim. Nevertheless, apart from his quotation of the deci- 
sions of other authorities, it can be assumed that some of the 
halakhic decisions are his own. 

Both in content and in form, She’iltot is unique in Jewish 
literature. It is unlike midrashic literature since its halakhic 
elements exceed its aggadic. However, it has some similarity 
to Midrash Yelammedenu in that both deal with halakhah de- 
rived from Scripture. It is also without parallel in the litera- 
ture of the Codes, being arranged neither according to subject 
matter nor according to the sequence of the sections in which 
the Pentateuch is divided. Aha’s method is to connect deci- 
sions of the Oral Law with the Written Law. The connections 
are often original and even surprising, though sometimes un- 
convincing. Often he bases a legal decision not upon its hal- 
akhic source in the Torah but on its narrative portion. The 
laws of theft and robbery, for example, are based on Genesis 
6:13: “And the earth is filled of violence because of them.” For 
the laws of the study of the Torah he finds a passage in the 
section of Lekh Lekha. In the section Va-Yiggash, which tells 
of the famine in Egypt, the author launches a remarkable at- 
tack on hoarders and profiteers: “And he who acts thus shall 
obtain no forgiveness.” She’iltot thus concerns itself not only 
with the ritual commandments but also with the “duties of 
the heart,” the ethical obligations required of man. Time and 
again he denounces unethical conduct and praises high moral 
standards; some of the she’iltot are elevating ethical discourses. 
The book is written in Aramaic; had it been translated into 
good Hebrew, it would doubtless have enjoyed wide popular- 
ity. Various scholars agree that the She’iltot consists of sermons 
delivered during ordinary Sabbaths as well as on the Shabbta 
de-Rigla (the first Sabbath of the academic term, a month be- 
fore Sukkot) and during the Sabbaths of the *kallah months. It 
was almost certainly the custom during the geonic era to give 
the she’ilta form of sermon in the synagogue of the yeshivah. 
Some assert that both types of lecture (the metivta and the 
perek) delivered at the Babylonian academies remained in the 
archives of the academy and only during the geonic period 
were they copied and edited. (See *Academies in Babylonia 
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and Palestine.) The chapters included in She’iltot are those on 
which discourses were delivered by the amoraim before the 
close of the Talmud and during the early geonic period. Ac- 
cording to this opinion the She’iItot contain such discourses 
which were assembled and edited by Aha (Mirsky). 

Each she’ilta is divided into four parts. The first serves as 
a general introduction to the subject, speaks of the value and 
significance of the particular commandments, and serves as a 
preparation for the question that is to be discussed. The second 
part is always introduced with the words: “but it is necessary 
that you learn,” or in an abridged form: “but it is necessary,’ 
followed by the question. Then comes the third part, the homi- 
letical part, which begins: “Praised be the Lord, who has given 
us the Torah and the commandments through our teacher 
Moses to instruct the people of Israel,” after which the preacher 
proceeds from subject to subject. The fourth part is introduced 
by the formula: “With respect to the question I have set before 
you...,’ and then answers the question propounded in the sec- 
ond part. Some assume that the lecture was called “she’ilta” 
because its most important part is the question and its solu- 
tion. However, not all the she’iltot have come down in their 
complete form: in most of them the third part is missing. One 
she’ilta is to be found in the Talmud itself (Shab. 30a) and it 
appears that this pattern of public sermon is ancient. 

Many scholars have dealt with the question of whether 
Aha wrote the book of She’iltot while he was still in Babylonia 
or after his immigration to Palestine. Some are of the opinion 
that Aha began it in Babylonia and completed it in Palestine. 
There are indications which point to its having been written 
in both countries. According to Weiss, Graetz, and Poznanski, 
the She’iltot was compiled in Babylonia. L. Ginzberg, basing 
himself upon linguistic evidence, thought that the book was 
compiled in Palestine. On the other hand, J.N. Epstein con- 
cluded that its language is the Aramaic of the Talmud with 
the special nuances of the Aramaic of the geonim, and that 
therefore it was probably compiled in Babylonia. One prob- 
lem still inadequately investigated is the extent to which the 
She’iltot makes use of the Jerusalem Talmud. Some scholars 
(Ratner and Reifmann) maintain that this is a major source. 
Poznaniski, on the other hand, points to only seven passages 
definitely taken from the Jerusalem Talmud. Ginzberg and Ka- 
minka refute much of the evidence supporting the view that 
the She’iltot made use of the Jerusalem Talmud. 

The She‘iltot has come down in a fragmentary and de- 
fective form. In its extant state it contains 171 sheiltot, some 
repeated twice or even three times, some fragmentary. Tcher- 
nowitz has endeavored to explain the unusual repetitions 
on the assumption that the She’iltot was directed against the 
Karaites who were making considerable progress at that time. 
Aha's sermons deal particularly with those commandments 
which the Karaites disregarded, particularly those of rabbinic 
provenance. In various manuscripts, especially in the Cairo 
Genizah, there are she’iltot and parts of she’iltot not to be found 
in the extant editions. Excerpts of she’iItot are to be found also 
in the Halakhot Gedolot and in several other sources. Some 
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scholars think that Halakhot Gedolot was composed before the 
She’iltot, whereas others maintain the opposite view, holding 
that Halakhot Gedolot drew upon the She’iltot. Halakhot Pesu- 
kot is also considered to be later than the She’iltot. It seems 
probable that after the publication of She’iltot, the geonim con- 
tinued to preach she’iltot orally and that these formed the ba- 
sis of the Halakhot Pesukot which were later compiled by the 
disciples of Yehudai Gaon. Special mention should be made of 
the book Ve-Hizhir, apparently written in Palestine in the tenth 
century, which contains a large number of she’iltot. A whole 
literature of she’iltot then grew up which used Aha’s book as a 
prototype. The rishonim also made great use of the She’iltot. 

She’iltot was first published in Venice in 1566. Other edi- 
tions worthy of mention are (1) She’iltot with the commentar- 
ies She’ilat Shalom and Rishon le-Ziyyon, by Isaiah Berlin Pick 
(1786); (2) with the commentary Toafot Reem of Isaac Pardo 
(1811); (3) with Haamek Sheelah of Naphtali Zevi Judah *Ber- 
lin, considered the most complete commentary (1861-67; 274 
edition, with additions and supplements, 1947-52); (4) with 
the commentary Rekah Mordekhai of Eliezer Mordecai Keneg 
(1940); (5) a new edition with a voluminous introduction, 
commentary, and variae lectiones, published by S.K. Mirsky 
(Genesis and Exodus, in 3 vols., 1959-63). Mirsky mentions 
11 manuscripts of She’iltot and 4 commentaries which have 
never been published. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Reifmann, in: Beit Talmud, 3 (1882), 26-29, 
52-59, 71-79, 108-17, 144-8; L. Ginzberg, Geonica, 1 (1909), 75-79; A. 
Kaminka, in: Sinai, 6 (1940), 179-92; J.N. Epstein, in: JQR, 12 (1921/22), 
299-390; idem, in: Tarbiz, 6 (1934/35), 460-973 7 (1935/36), 1-303 8 
(1936/37), 5-543 10 (1938/39), 283-308; 13 (1941/42), 25-36; V. Aptow- 
itzer, in: HUCA, 8-9 (1931-32), 373-95; S.K. Mirsky, She’iltot, 1 (1959), 
1-41; Baron, Social’, 6 (19587), 37-40, 336-9. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
R. Brody, The Textual History of the She’iltot (1991); E. Itzchaky, in: 
Moreshet Yaakov, 5 (1991), 128-32. 


[Simha Assaf / Yehoshua Horowitz] 


AHARON, EZRA (1903-1995), composer, “ud player, and 
singer. Aharon was born in Baghdad, where he acquired a 
sound reputation as a versatile musician and a leading vir- 
tuoso and composer. The His Master’s Voice and Baidaphon 
companies recorded many of his compositions. He was se- 
lected by the Iraqi authorities to head a group of musicians 
to represent his country at the First International Congress of 
Arab Music held in Cairo in 1932. The delegation comprised 
six Jewish instrumentalists plus a vocalist who was a Muslim. 
The participants in the Congress, including the composers 
Bartok and Hindemith and the musicologists Robert *Lach- 
mann, Curt *Sachs, and H.G. Farmer, chose Aharon as the best 
musician present. He came to Palestine in 1934 and settled in 
Jerusalem, where a year later a group of notables, including 
Professor David *Yellin, future second president of Israel Izhak 
*Ben-Zvi, the renowned educator David Avisar, his great sup- 
porter Robert Lachmann, and others, established in his honor 
a special society for the promotion of Israeli Oriental song. 
When the first radio station was established in Jerusalem in 
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1936 by the British Mandatory government, he was selected by 
composer Karl *Salomon to head a special section of Jewish 
Oriental music. After the establishment of the state, Aharon 
founded and directed an Oriental ensemble at Kol Israel. He 
composed 270 Hebrew songs including synagogal piyyutim, 
melodies set to poems of famous medieval and contemporary 
Hebrew poets, such as *Bialik, *Tchernichowsky, *Shimoni, 
and Sh. *Shalom, as well as about 200 instrumental and vo- 
cal Arabic pieces, which represent a landmark in the history 
of Palestinian and Judeo-Arabic music. In the performance of 
his Hebrew compositions he appeared together with Western 
and Oriental musicians; Arabs and Jewish Oriental musicians 
played and sang his Arabic compositions. Written scores exist 
for a great portion of his works. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Shiloah, in: Y. Ben-Arieh (ed.), Yerusha- 
layim bi-tekufat ha-mandat (2003), 449-72. 


[Amnon Shiloah (274 ed.)] 


AHARONI, ISRAEL (1882-1946), Erez Israel naturalist and 
zoologist. Aharoni was born in Vidzy, near Vilna, and studied 
at the University of Prague. In 1904 he settled in Jerusalem, 
where he taught French and German in a Sephardi talmud 
torah, and later, Hebrew in the newly founded *Bezalel School 
of Art. Aharoni’s interest in zoology led him to begin a natural 
history museum and he was among the first settlers in Erez 
Israel to study the local fauna. His zoological explorations ex- 
tended over all of Palestine, parts of Syria, and the Arabian 
Peninsula. In 1924 Aharoni became a staff member of the new 
Institute of Natural History of Palestine. In the following years 
he wrote extensively on local birds and made a survey of the 
mammals of Palestine. Over 30 new species of mammals, 
birds, and insects were named in his honor. In 1930 he made 
an expedition to Syria, from which he returned with a preg- 
nant female golden hamster. From the progeny of this single 
animal a colony was established at the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem. The golden hamster proved to be a useful subject 
for biological and medical research and thousands of ham- 
sters, all offspring of Aharoni’s original animal, were provided 
to laboratories all over the world. Aharoni was custodian of the 
Zoological Museum and taught at the Hebrew University. He 
influenced the development of biology in Palestine through 
his pioneering fieldwork, his university teaching, and his text- 
book, Torat ha-Hai (“Animal Life? 1930). 


[Mordecai L. Gabriel] 


AHARONI, YOHANAN (1919-1976), Israeli archaeologist. 
Aharoni, born in Germany, settled in Palestine in 1933 and 
was a member of kibbutz Allonim from 1938 to 1947. From 
1948 to 1950 he served in the Israeli Army. He was inspector 
in Galilee for the Department of Antiquities from 1950 to 1955. 
An archaeological survey conducted by him in Upper Gali- 
lee shed new light on the early Israelite settlement during the 
Early Iron Age. Among his activities during that period were 
the first explorations in the caves of the Judean Desert, a pre- 
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liminary archaeological survey of *Masada, and excavations 
at Kedesh in Galilee and Tel Harashim near Peki’in in Upper 
Galilee. Aharoni served for four seasons as a staff archaeologist 
on the *Hazor expedition. He became a research fellow at the 
Hebrew University and rose to the rank of associate professor 
(1966). At *Ramat Rahel he uncovered the remains of an im- 
pressive Judean citadel. Aharoni also participated in two sea- 
sons of intensive exploration of the caves in the Judean Des- 
ert (1960-61). From 1963 to 1967 he conducted five seasons of 
excavation on the Iron Age fortress at Tel *Arad. Subsequently, 
Aharoni investigated the small temple at *Lachish for com- 
parisons with that at Arad and found there an older Israelite 
shrine. In 1968 he became chairman of the department of an- 
cient Near Eastern studies at Tel Aviv University and director 
of the Institute for Archaeology. In 1969 he commenced the 
excavation of Tel Beer Sheva (Tell el-Sabi), the site of the bib- 
lical *Beer-Sheba. Besides his numerous articles in the field of 
historical geography, he wrote Hitnahalut Shivtei Yisrael ba- 
Galil ha-Elyon (1967) on the settlement of Israelite tribes in 
Upper Galilee, and the comprehensive study Erez Yisrael bi- 
Tekufat ha-Mikra (1962; The Land of the Bible, 1967). His He- 
brew work, Atlas Karta bi-Tekufat ha-Mikra (Jerusalem, 1964), 
was combined with a complementary work by M. Avi-Yonah 
to form The Macmillan Bible Atlas (New York, 1968). Aharoni 
was joint editor of the Encyclopaedia Judaica’s department on 
the historical geography of Erez Israel. 

[Anson Rainey] 


AHARONIM (Heb. 073177; lit. “the later” [authorities]), a 
term used to designate the later rabbinic authorities, in con- 
trast to the *rishonim, the earlier authorities. Although schol- 
ars differ as to the exact chronological dividing line between 
the two, some antedating it to as early as the period of the 
*tosafists (12-13"" century) and others to the appearance of 
the Shaarei Dura of Isaac ben Meir *Dueren (beginning of 
14" century), the general consensus of opinion is that the pe- 
riod of the rishonim ends with the death of Israel *Isserlein 
(1460) and that of the aharonim begins with the appearance 
of the *Shulhan Arukh of Joseph *Caro with the additions of 
Moses “*Isserles (1525-1572). Caro in his monumental work 
Beit Yosef, of which the Shulhan Arukh is a codified digest, 
had taken into consideration the works of all his predeces- 
sors, but had tended to ignore the decisions of the Ashkenazi 
posekim of Germany and Poland since the appearance of the 
Arbaah Turim of *Jacob b. Asher, and this omission was filled 
by Isserles. It is therefore a fitting point at which to commence 
the later period. 

As a result of the introduction of the method of *pilpul by 
R. Jacob *Pollack (d. 1530) and the increasing study of Torah 
in Poland, the desire to discover new interpretations and to 
raise problems in the Talmud and resolve them by means of 
pilpul became particularly vigorous in that country, and the 
second half of the 16" century saw the appearance of some of 
the greatest aharonim and commentators of the Talmud and 
gave a powerful impetus to the study of Torah in Poland. 
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R. Solomon b. Jehiel *Luria (the Maharshal; 1510-1573) 
opposed the Beit Yosef and the Shulhan Arukh on the same 
grounds as Isserles. Relying on the Talmud itself as the only 
source for halakhic ruling he established in each case the hala- 
khah of the Talmud and after comparing the different views 
of all the posekim decided the halakhah only as it reflected 
the statement of the Talmud itself. In his Yam shel Shelomo, 
he took care to determine the correct version of the talmudic 
text; his Hokhmat Shelomo comprises annotations on the Tal- 
mud, Rashi, and the tosafot. To the same era belong R. Abra- 
ham b. Moses di *Boton (1545-1588), author of the Lehem 
Mishneh, and R. Bezalel *Ashkenazi (d. 1592), author of the 
Shitah Mekubbezet, covering most tractates of the Talmud 
and giving the explanations of the rishonim to the topics of 
the Talmud. He also compiled responsa. Others are R. Solo- 
mon b. Abraham ha-Kohen (the Maharshakh; d. 1602), one 
of the greatest rabbis of Turkey and author of four volumes 
of responsa, to the first of which is appended explanations 
of and novellae to Maimonides’ Yad; R. Jacob b. Abraham 
*Castro (the Maharikas; 1525-1610), author of Erekh Lehem 
on the four parts of the Shulhan Arukh, regarded as the basis 
for halakhic decision by the rabbis of Erez Israel and Egypt; 
and R. Elijah b. *Hayyim (Maharanah; 1530-1610), author of 
Teshuvot ha-Ranah. 


17 Century 

The opposition to the Shulhan Arukh was continued by R. 
Mordecai *Jaffe (1530-1612), author of the Levushim (issued 
1590-1599), which summarizes the halakhah, explaining the 
reasons, sources, and grounds for deciding between the di- 
vergent views of different posekim, but taking a stand against 
the prolixity of the Beit Yosef on the one hand and the excep- 
tional brevity of the Shulhan Arukh on the other. He, too, 
relies in the main upon the views of the Ashkenazi and Pol- 
ish scholars, and in this respect also opposes Caro’s tendency 
to decide in favor of the view of the Sephardim; R. Joseph b. 
Moses * Trani (Maharit; 1568-1639), who compiled commen- 
taries to most tractates of the Talmud, to Maimonides’ Yad, 
and to the Turim; also R. Joshua *Falk b. Alexander ha-Kohen 
(the Sema; d. 1614), author of the Derishah u-Perishah and the 
Sefer Me’irat Einayim (Sema), endeavored to explain the Tur 
and the Shulhan Arukh at length and to supplement those 
laws whose sources and reasons are not given in the Shulhan 
Arukh, attempting at the same time to compromise between 
Caro and Isserles. The method of R. Meir b. Gedaliah *Lublin 
(Maharam of Lublin; 1558-1616) was to penetrate deeply into 
the meaning of the Talmud and the tosafot, the final decision 
being based on examination of the talmudic sources and the 
early posekim, which caused him to oppose basing halakhic 
decisions upon the Shulhan Arukh. His best-known book, 
Meir Einei Hakhamim, consists of novellae and interpretations 
of the Talmud. R. Benjamin Aaron *Slonik (d. 1620), a distin- 
guished pupil of Isserles and the colleague of the “Sema,” the 
“Levush,’ and Meir of Lublin, compiled the responsa Masat 
Binyamin (1633) and was regarded in his generation as an 
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outstanding posek. Another contemporary of the Maharam, 
Samuel Eliezer b. Judah *Edels (the Maharsha; 1555-1631), pen- 
etrated deeply into the plain meaning of the Talmud and the 
tosafot. His opposition to the Shulhan Arukh is not so obvi- 
ous, since he does not deal with halakhic rulings. Despite this 
he complains about those “who give halakhic rulings from the 
Shulhan Arukh without knowing the reason for each mat- 
ter” He compiled Hiddushei Halakhot (2 pts.; 1612-1621) and 
Hiddushei Aggadot (2 pts.; 1627-1631). This latter work makes 
the Maharsha’s commentaries different from most others. 
Maharsha endeavors to understand the often cryptic aggadot 
through allegorical and symbolic interpretations. The Shenei 
Luhot ha-Berit of R. Isaiah b. Abraham ha-Levi *Horowitz 
(the Shelah; 1560-1632) contains laws following the order of 
the festivals, an enumeration of the 613 commandments (see 
*Commandments, the 613), and their reasons. Halakhah is 
only a small portion of the Shenei Luhot ha-Berit. This en- 
cyclopedic work includes philosophy, Kabbalah, biblical and 
talmudic interpretations as well as ethics (musar) and discus- 
sions of talmudic methodology. His son, R. Shabbetai Sheftel 
(1590-1660), was the author of the Sefer Vavei ha-Ammudim, 
appended to his father’s work. R. Nathan Nata b. Solomon 
*Spira (1585-1633) published novellae to the Hilkhot ha-Rif 
entitled Hiddushei Anshei Shem (1720). R. Meir b. Jacob ha- 
Kohen *Schiff (Maharam Schiff; 1608-1644) compiled novellae 
to the whole Talmud and the Turim, of which only those to five 
tractates were published under the title Hiddushei Halakhot 
(1741; 1747). R. Joel b. Samuel *Sirkes (the Bah; d. 1640) was 
aware, as was the Sema, that the Beit Yosef could not explain 
the Tur in a sufficiently satisfactory manner because its main 
purpose was to arrive at halakhic decisions and, in conse- 
quence, in his Bayit Hadash wrote “an extensive commentary 
on the Tur having at the same time the aim of restoring it to 
its former authority and glory in halakhah in order thereby to 
diminish” the value of the Shulhan Arukh. One of the greatest 
scholars of Salonika, a great posek and one of the greatest re- 
sponders, was R. *Hayyim Shabbetai (Maharhash; 1557-1647). 
R. *Joshua Hoeschel b. Joseph of Cracow (d. 1648) endeavored 
in his Meginnei Shelomo (1715) to defend the views of Rashi 
against the criticism of the tosafists. A colleague of the Bah, R. 
Eliezer b. Samuel Hasid Ashkenazi, who was one of the rab- 
bis of the Council of Four Lands, wrote halakhic pilpulim into 
his Dammesek Eliezer (1646), which were utilized by Hayyim 
*Benveniste in his Keneset ha-Gedolah. R. Yom Tov Lipmann 
*Heller (1579-1654), author of the Tosafot Yom Tov, also op- 
posed the Shulhan Arukh, his aim being to make the Mishnah 
the basis for authoritative halakhah, taking into consider- 
ation the early and later commentators and posekim. He com- 
piled an extensive commentary in two parts on the Rosh: (1) 
Maadanei Melekh and (2) Lehem Hamudot. R. Moses b. Isaac 
Judah *Lima (d. 1658) made a summary in his commentary 
Helkat Mehokek on the Shulhan Arukh, Even ha-Ezer, which 
is based upon a comparison of talmudic sources and the views 
of the rishonim with the Shulhan Arukh, while emphasizing 
the method of pilpul. There are extant from R. *Joshua Hoe- 
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schel b. Jacob, known popularly as the “Rebbi Reb Hoeschel” 
(d. 1663), halakhic novellae to tractate Bava Kamma and no- 
vellae on the Sefer Mitzvot Gadol. Two commentators on the 
Shulhan Arukh, known from their works as the Taz and the 
Shakh, through whom the Shulhan Arukh attained its most 
developed state and widespread acceptance, were active dur- 
ing the period of the *Chmielnicki pogroms of 1648: R. *David 
b. Samuel ha-Levi (the Taz; 1586-1667) intended through his 
commentary Turei Zahav to restore authoritative decision to 
its proper place, arriving at the definitive halakhah through 
comparing the different views in order to arrive at a final de- 
cision, yet in his eyes the Shulhan Arukh was the decisive hal- 
akhic ruling. In 1978, C. Chavel published a definitive edition 
of the Taz’s novellae on Rashi’s commentary on the Pentateuch. 
R. *Shabetai b. Meir ha-Kohen (Shakh; 1621-1663) in his Siftei 
Kohen explains the Shulhan Arukh and decides between its au- 
thor and Isserles, striving at the same time to harmonize their 
views. In the Siftei Kohen on the Hoshen Mishpat he summa- 
rizes the views of all the rishonim and aharonim, trenchantly 
criticizing and negating the existing views and laying down 
new legal principles. R. Menahem Mendel b. Abraham *Kro- 
chmal (1600-1661), a disciple of both the Bah and the Taz, is 
the author of the noted responsa Zemah Zedek (1675) on the 
four parts of the Shulhan Arukh. 

In the generation of the Shakh there was in Poland-Lith- 
uania, particularly in Vilna, a concentration of outstanding 
Torah scholars. R. *Hillel b. Naphtali Zevi (1615-1690) com- 
piled the novellae Beit Hillel (1691) on the Shulhan Arukh, 
Yoreh Deah and Even ha-Ezer. R. Moses b. Naphtali Hirsch 
*Rivkes of Vilna (second half of the 17" century) compiled the 
Beer ha-Golah (1662), giving the talmudic sources of the laws 
of the Shulhan Arukh, in Maimonides’ Yad, and in the works 
of the rishonim. R. *Ephraim b. Jacob ha-Kohen (1616-1678) 
wrote the well-known responsa Shaar Efrayim. R. Aaron 
Samuel b. Israel *Koidonover (Maharshak; 1624-1676) wrote 
the novellae Birkat ha-Zevah (1669). R. *Samuel b. Uri Shraga 
Phoebus (mid 17* cen.) was the author of the commentary 
Beit Shemuel (1689) to the Even ha-Ezer. R. Hayyim b. Israel 
Benveniste (1603-1673) in his Keneset ha-Gedolah gave a digest 
of the particulars of all new decisions cited in the responsa 
of outstanding aharonim from the time of Joseph Caro to his 
own time. This work, the first after the Shulhan Arukh to as- 
semble an anthology of responsa, was accepted in Sephardi 
and Ashkenazi rabbinical circles as an authoritative work that 
could be relied upon for practical rulings. Of other responsa 
anthologies mention must be made of the Panim Hadashot 
(1651) of Isaac b. Abraham Hayyim *Jesurun (d. 1655) and the 
Leket ha-Kemah of R. Moses *Hagiz (1672-1751). R. Aaron 
*Alfandari (16902-1774) in his Yad Aharon supplements the 
Keneset ha-Gedolah from works not in the possession of Ben- 
veniste. He also wrote Mirkevet ha-Mishneh, novellae to Mai- 
monides’ Yad. 

The following authoritative commentaries to the Orah 
Hayyim should be noted: the Olat ha-Tamid (1681) of Samuel 
b. Joseph of Cracow, and especially the Magen Abraham (1692) 
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of Abraham Abele b. Hayyim ha-Levi *Gombiner (1637-1683), 
who endeavored to arrive at a compromise between Caro’s 
rulings and the amendments of Isserles, and in whose eyes 
the Shulhan Arukh was the final authority; Gershon b. Isaac 
*Ashkenazi (Ulif; d. 1693), compiler of the responsa Avodat ha- 
Gershuni (1699) and Hiddushei ha-Gershuni (1710), notes and 
novellae to the Shulhan Arukh, is known for his strictness in 
laws of marriage; Jair Hayyim Bacharach (1638-1701), whose 
reputation rests on his responsa Havvat Ya’ir (1699) and was 
opposed to pilpul; Aryeh Leib *Gunzberg (1640-1718), author 
of the responsa Shaagat Aryeh, Shaagat Aryeh ha-Hadashot, 
and novellae to tractates of the Talmud. Among the rab- 
bis of Jerusalem in that generation were: Moses b. Jonathan 
*Galante (1620-1689), author of Zevah ha-Shelamim (1698) 
and Korban Hagigah (1709); Moses b. Solomon ibn *Habib 
(1654-1696), author of novellae to tractates of the Talmud 
and of Get Pashut (1719). Peri Hadash (1692), a commentary 
compiled by *Hezekiah b. David Da Silva (1659-1698), added 
to the Shulhan Arukh and contains pungent criticism of the 
posekim, including Caro himself. Abraham b. Saul *Broda 
(1650-1717) wrote novellae on talmudic tractates entitled 
Eshel Avraham and Toledot Avraham. Elijah b. Benjamin Wolf 
*Shapira (1660-1712) was the author of Eliyahu Rabbah, no- 
vellae on the Sefer ha-Levush. Zevi Hirsch b. Jacob *Ashkenazi 
(Hakham Zevi; 1600-1718) published in 1712 his responsa, no- 
vellae, and comments. His son, Jacob *Emden (1698-1776), 
compiled Mor u-Keziah, comments and novellae to the Orah 
Hayyim. Jacob Emden also wrote an extensive commentary on 
the prayer book as well as various philosophical works. Sam- 
uel b. Joseph Shattin ha-Kohen (Maharshashakh; d. 1719), an 
outstanding German scholar, published Kos ha-Yeshuot (1711), 
novellae to the tractates of the order Nezikin. Judah *Rosanes 
(d. 1727), one of the greatest Turkish scholars, achieved fame 
with his Mishneh la-Melekh (1731), novellae on the Yad, and Al 
Parashat Derakhim (1728). Jacob b. Joseph *Reischer (d. 1733) 
compiled the commentaries Minhat Yaakov, Shevut Yaakov, 
and Hok le-Yaakov on the Shulhan Arukh. Most of the hal- 
akhic works, novellae, and responsa of David *Oppenheim 
(1664-1736), famed for his large library, remain in manuscript. 
Alexander Sender b. Ephraim Zalman *Schor (d. 1737) was 
the author of Simlah Hadashah (1733), rulings in the laws of 
shehitah and terefot together with a pilpulistic commentary 
Tevuot Shor that became an authoritative source on matters 
pertaining to shehitah. Elazar Rokeah of Brody (d. 1741) com- 
piled Arba Turei Even (1789), novellae to the Yad and the Tur. 
A contemporary of the Peri Hadash, Hayyim b. Moses *Attar 
(1696-1743), author of the Or ha-Hayyim on the Pentateuch, 
wrote Peri Toar, a commentary on the Yoreh Deah, in which 
he defends the Tur, Beit Yosef, and all rishonim from the criti- 
cisms of the Peri Hadash. 


186 Century 

Among outstanding aharonim in the 18 century are Meir b. 
Isaac *Eisenstadt (Maharam Esh; 1670-1744), author of Panim 
Meirot (3 pts.; 1710-1738); and Isaac Hezekiah b. Samuel 
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*Lampronti (1679-1756), author of the halakhic encyclopae- 
dia Pahad Yizhak. The Yad Malakhi (1767) of his contempo- 
rary *Malachi b. Jacob ha-Kohen is a methodology of the Tal- 
mud and posekim in three parts. Jacob Joshua b. Zevi Hirsch 
*Falk (1680-1756) achieved fame with his extensive talmu- 
dic work Penei Yehoshuah (4 pts.). Nethanel b. Naphtali Zevi 
*Weil (1687-1769) was the author of Korban Netanel (1755), a 
commentary of the Rosh of Asher b. Jehiel to the orders Moed 
and Nashim, and of Netiv Hayyim, notes to the Orah Hayyim. 
Aryeh Loeb b. Saul *Loewenstamm (1690-1755) of Amster- 
dam republished the responsa of Moses Isserles (1711), add- 
ing to it Kunteres Aharon, parallels from the responsa of the 
Maharshal. Jonathan *Eybeschuetz (1690-1764) wrote the pil- 
pulistic and acute commentaries Kereti u-Peleti (1763) to the 
Yoreh Deah and Urim ve-Tummin (1775) to the Hoshen Mish- 
pat. Zedakah b.Saadiah *Hozin of Baghdad (1699-1773) pub- 
lished novellae to all four parts of the Shulhan Arukh. Among 
the works of Judah b. Isaac *Ayash (1700-1760), an Algerian 
scholar who settled in Erez Israel during his last years, known 
also to German and Polish scholars, are Lehem Yehudah on 
Maimonides’ Yad and the responsa Beit Yehudah. Eliezer b. 
Samuel De *Avila (1714-1761), a great Moroccan scholar, com- 
piled Magen Gibborim, novellae to talmudic tractates, and 
Milhemet Mitzvah (1805) on the sources of halakhot in the 
Talmud and posekim. 

Exceptional prominence was achieved by Ezekiel b. 
Judah ha-Levi *Landau (1713-1793), the author of the Noda 
bi- Yehudah, who in his novellae established new halakhic rul- 
ings. Solomon b. Moses *Chelm (1717-1781) became known 
through his Mirkevet ha-Mishneh in which he defends Maimo- 
nides from the strictures of ‘Abraham b. David of Posquieres 
(the Rabad), at the same time explaining the views of Mai- 
monides and the commentators on the Yad. David Samuel b. 
Jacob *Pardo (1718-1790) is known through his Shoshannim 
le-David on the Mishnah and Hasdei David on the Tosefta. 
Meir *Margoliouth’s (d. 1790) responsa Me’ir Netivim reflect 
the precarious basis of Jewish life in Poland and Lithuania. 

Samuel b. Nathan ha-Levi of Kalin’s (1720-1806) Mahazit 
ha-Shekel (1807) is a commentary on the Magen Avraham to 
the Orah Hayyim and on the Shakh to Yoreh Deah Hilkhot 
Melihah. One of the most prominent personalities among 
aharonim in the 18" century is *Elijah b. Solomon Zalman, 
the Gaon of Vilna (ha-Gera; 1720-1797). In his commentary 
on the Shulhan Arukh he stresses the connection between its 
decisions and the primary sources in the two Talmuds; when 
explaining the talmudic view the Gaon indicates his sources 
at the same time as he examines the different versions and de- 
termines the talmudic text. Noted for its terse style, the Gaon’s 
commentary on the Shulhan Arukh reflects his outstanding 
scholarship and genius. Hayyim Joseph David *Azulai (the 
Hida; 1724-1806) wrote halakhic laws and responsa, as well 
as the Shem ha-Gedolim, a comprehensive compilation of 
Jewish authors and their works up to that time. In 1771, about 
a century after the publication of the Shakh and the Taz, Jo- 
seph *Teomim (1727-1792) published his commentary Peri 
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Megadim, whose main purpose was to comment on them, 
adding new laws he had collected and laying down halakhic 
principles. Another well-known commentary is the Levushei 
Serad to Orah Hayyim and Yoreh Deah of David Solomon 
Eibeschutz of Soroki (Safed, 1809). Pinhas ha-Levi *Horow- 
itz of Frankfurt on Main (1730-1805) became known from his 
Sefer Haflaah and Sefer ha-Makneh. In his well-known com- 
mentary Kezot ha-Hoshen on Hoshen ha-Mishpat, Aryeh Leib 
b. Joseph ha-Kohen *Heller (1745-1813) used the method of 
pilpul, at the same time stressing the need for rational under- 
standing. Particular note should be taken of *Shneur Zalman 
of Lyady (1747-1812), the founder of Habad Hasidism and 
author of the Tanya, who prepared for his hasidic followers 
a new Shulhan Arukh which was issued in five parts in 1864. 
Abraham b. Samuel *Alkalai (1749-1811) wrote Zekhor le-Avra- 
ham on the Turim, which was relied on by halakhic authori- 
ties in Erez Israel. Hayyim b. Isaac *Volozhiner (1749-1821), 
the distinguished disciple of the Gaon of Vilna and founder 
of the Volozhin Yeshivah, continued the latter's method of 
shunning pilpul and stressing the literal and straightforward 
meaning in halakhah. The vast majority of his writings were 
destroyed by fire at the end of his life, leaving us with only a 
small number of responsa and his philosophical work, Ne- 
fesh ha-Hayyim. Meshullam *Igra (1752-1802), an outstand- 
ing Galician and Hungarian scholar, compiled Igra Ramah on 
the orders of Moed and Nashim, and responsa. Mordecai b. 
Abraham *Banet (1753-1829) wrote Be‘ur Mordekhai, novellae 
on the Sefer ha-Mitzvot of the Mordekhai, as well as other no- 
vellae. Jacob *Lorbeerbaum of Lissa (1760-1832), in his com- 
mentary Netivot ha-Mishpat on the Hoshen ha-Mishpat, sum- 
marized the sources of the halakhah, while his Havvat Daat to 
the Yoreh Deah is of decisive importance for halakhic ruling. 
The following Yemenite rabbis living in the second half of the 
18 century should be noted: Yahya b. Joseph *Salih, av bet 
din in Sama and author of the responsa Peullat Zaddik dealing 
with the practical problem of Yemenite Jews; David b. Shalom 
*Mizrahi (1696-1771) and his son Yihya (1734-1809) in Sarva 
wrote the responsa Revid ha-Zahav (1955) on Orah Hayyim 
and Yoreh Deah on the customs of Yemenite Jews. 


19 Century 

Of the most notable 19" century scholars, the following de- 
serve mention: Joshua Heschel b. Isaac *Babad (1754-1838), 
author of the responsa Sefer Yehoshua (1829); Baruch b. Joshua 
Ezekiel Feiwel *Fraenkel-Teomim (1760-1828), known from 
his Barukh Taam; one of the greatest aharonim in this pe- 
riod was Akiva b. Moses *Eger (1761-1837), famous for his 
novellae, his Gilyon ha-Shas, and responsa; Moses b. Samuel 
*Sofer (Hatam Sofer; 1762-1839), known by his responsa, no- 
vellae on the Talmud, and Pentateuch commentary; Abraham 
Samuel Benjamin *Sofer, author of Ketav Sofer, son of the 
Hatam Sofer, and his son Simhah Bunem, author of Shevet 
Sofer; *Israel b. Samuel Ashkenazi of Shklov (d. 1839), author 
of Peat ha-Shulhan on laws connected with Erez Israel that 
were not dealt with by Caro in his Shulhan Arukh; Ephraim 
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Zalman *Margolioth (1760-1828), author of Beit Efrayim on 
all four parts of the Shulhan Arukh, Shaarei Teshuvah, and 
Pithei Teshuvah; Abraham b. Gedaliah *Tiktin (1764-1821), 
author of Petah ha-Bayit on the Talmud and Shulhan Arukh; 
Jacob Meshullam *Ornstein (1775-1839), author of Yeshuot 
Yaakov; Israel b. Gedaliah *Lipschutz (1782-1861), famous for 
his Tiferet Yisrael commentary on the Mishnah; Solomon b. 
Judah Aaron *Kluger (Maharshak; 1783-1869) wrote novel- 
lae on the Shulhan Arukh and compiled works on halakhah 
and aggadah; Menahem Mendel Schneersohn of Lubavitch 
(1789-1866), author of the responsa Zemah Zedek; Hayyim b. 
Leibush *Halberstam, the hasidic rabbi of Zanz (1793-1876), 
author of the responsa Divrei Hayyim, characterized by its 
blending of scholarship and Hasidism; Judah b. Israel *Aszod 
(1794-1866), outstanding Hungarian rabbi, became widely 
known through his Sheelot u-Teshuvot Maharia and Hiddushei 
Maharia; Jacob b. Aaron *Ettlinger (1798-1871), known from 
responsa Binyan Ziyyon (1868), his Arukh la-Ner, novellae to 
tractates of the Talmud, and his Bikkurei Yaakov; Isaac Meir 
Alter of Gur (1799-1866), known for his Hiddushei ha-Rim 
and Sheelot u-Teshuvot ha-Rim; Samuel b. Joseph *Stras- 
hun (1794-1872) wrote haggahot (notes) to the Talmud; Jo- 
seph *Babad (1800-1875) became famous through his Minhat 
Hinnukh (1869), extensively used especially among yeshivah 
students, its main aim being not to determine the halakhah 
but to stimulate further study by raising new problems. The 
Minhat Hinnukh is an extensive commentary of the medieval 
work, Sefer ha-Hinnukh. Mention must be made of the abridg- 
ments of the Shulhan Arukh by Abraham * Danzig (1748-1820) 
in his Hayyei Adam and Hokhmat Adam and by Solomon 
*Ganzfried (1804-1886) in his Kitzur Shulhan Arukh; Zevi 
Hirsch b. Meir *Chajes (1805-1855) wrote the Darkhei Horaah 
and Mevo ha-Talmud (1845) on talmudic methodology, the 
responsa Maharaz (1849), and notes and novellae on most 
tractates of the Talmud; Moses b. Joseph *Schick (Maharam 
Schick; 1807-1879), a Hungarian posek, author of about 1,000 
responsa; Joseph Saul *Nathanson of Lemberg (1810-1875), 
the posek of his generation, who opposed pilpul; David Dov 
*Meisels (1814-1876), known from his responsa Ha-Radad on 
Orah Hayyim and Even ha-Ezer (1903); Naphtali Zevi Judah 
*Berlin (the Neziv; 1817-1893) of Volozhin, author of Haamek 
Davar on the Pentateuch and Haamek Sheelah on the She’iltot 
of R. Ahai; Moses Joshua Judah Leib *Diskin (Maharil Diskin; 
1817-1898), the rabbi of Brest-Litovsk, who served as rabbi of 
Jerusalem from 1877, compiled Torat Ohel Moshe and responsa; 
Jacob Saul b. Eliezer Jeroham *Elyashar (1817-1906), Sephardi 
chief rabbi of Erez Israel wrote thousands of responsa in an- 
swer to inquiries; Isaac Elhanan b. Israel *Spektor of Kovno 
(1817-1896), author of the responsa Beer Yizhak, Nahal Yizhak 
on the Hoshen ha-Mishpat, and the responsa Ein Yizhak; Jo- 
seph Baer *Soloveichik of Volozhin (1820-1892) wrote the 
novellae Beit ha-Levi and responsa with the same title; Sha- 
lom b. Yahya *Habshush (1825-1905), dayyan and head of a 
yeshivah in San’a, published novellae and comments on the 
laws of shehitah and terefot; Isaac Judah b. Hayyim Samuel 
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*Schmelkes (1828-1906) of Lemberg is known for his re- 
sponsa Beit Yizhak in six volumes; Jehiel Michael *Epstein’s 
(1829-1908) Arukh ha-Shulhan aims at bringing some of the 
rulings of the Shulhan Arukh up to date; he also wrote Arukh 
ha-Shulhan le-Atid; Shalom Mordecai b. Moses *Shvadron 
(1835-1911), known as Maharsham, whose genius is reflected 
in the seven volumes of his responsa; Abraham Bornstein of 
*Sochaczew (1839-1910), author of the responsa Avnei Nezer 
on the Shulhan Arukh; Isaac Jacob *Reines (1839-1915), who 
in his Hotam Tokhnit and Urim Gedolim eschewed pilpul and 
introduced a purely logical approach to halakhah. Of noted 
commentators on the Jerusalem Talmud in the 18t—19*» cen- 
turies, mention must be made of *Elijah b. Loeb of Fulda (Raf; 
d. 1725); David b. Naphtali Hirsch *Fraenkel (1707-1762), au- 
thor of the Korban ha-Edah; Moses b. Simeon *Margoliot 
(1710-1781), author of the commentary Penei Moshe; Jacob 
David b. Ze'ev *Willowski (Ridbaz; 1845-1913), who settled 
in Safed in his last years and whose commentary on the Jeru- 
salem Talmud and his responsa are regarded as classics. 

Among Oriental aharonim the following are worthy of 
note: Hayyim *Palache (1788-1869) of Smyrna, author of 26 
books, including the responsa Lev Hayyim and comments 
on the Shulhan Arukh; *Joseph Hayyim b. Elijah Al-Hakam 
(1833-1909) of Baghdad, a great posek known from his Ben Ye- 
hoyaddah and Ben Ish Hai, which embrace halakhah, aggadah, 
and homiletics. 


20 Century 

Until 1933 the study of Torah was centered in the great and 
famous yeshivot of Eastern Europe - Poland, Lithuania, Hun- 
gary, and Czechoslovakia. During that period centers of Torah 
also began to be established in the United States. From 1933 
on, and following World War 11, as a consequence of the liq- 
uidation of these centers, the center of spiritual life passed to 
the United States and Israel, and some scholars immigrated 
to these new centers during the latter part of their lives: *Meir 
Simhah ha-Kohen of Dvinsk (1843-1926), author of the Or 
Sameah on Maimonides’ Yad and Meshekh Hokhmah on the 
Pentateuch; Zevi Hirsch *Shapira of Munkacz (1850-1913), au- 
thor of Darkhei Teshuvah on the Shulhan Arukh, and his son 
Hayyim Eleazar (1872-1937), author of the responsa Minhat 
Elazar; Elijah b. Naphtali Herz *Klatzkin (1852-1932); Hayyim 
b. Joseph Dov *Soloveichik (Hayyim Brisker; 1853-1918), 
who wrote novellae on tractates of the Talmud and the Yad 
and devised a new system of talmudic dialectics, and his son 
Isaac Ze'ev (1886-1960); Joseph *Rozin (“the Rogachover”; 
1858-1936), known from his responsa Zafenat Paneah and 
commentary on the Pentateuch with the same title; *Israel 
Meir ha-Kohen (Hafez Hayyim; 1853-1933), author of the 
Hafez Hayyim, dealing with the laws of slander and gossip, and 
Mishnah Berurah on the first section of the Shulhan Arukh. 
The Mishnah Berurah rapidly became the most widely ac- 
cepted work of halakhah among Ashkenazi Jewry since the 
publication of the Shulhan Arukh. Moses Samuel *Glasner 
(1856-1924), who compiled Dor Revii and Shevivei Esh on 
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the Pentateuch; Joseph b. Judah *Engel (1859-1920), whose 
works on halakhah, aggadah, and Kabbalah are arranged in 
an encyclopedic manner, in most cases alphabetically; Judah 
Leib *Zirelson (1860-1941) of Kishinev, author of the responsa 
Azei Levanon, Gevul Yehudah, Lev Yehudah; Hayyim Ozer 
*Grodzinski (1863-1940), author of the responsa Aviezer (3 
pts.); Abraham Isaac ha-Kohen *Kook (1865-1935), author 
of the novellae and responsa Mishpat Kohen and Iggerot ha- 
Reayah; the Galician rabbi Menahem Munish b. Joshua Hes- 
chel *Babad (1865-1938), author of the responsa Havazzelet ha- 
Sharon; Zalman b. Ben-Zion *Sorotzkin (1881-1966), author of 
the responsa Moznayim le-Mishpat and Oznayim la-Torah on 
the Pentateuch; Ben Zion Meir Hai *Ouziel (1880-1953), Se- 
phardi chief rabbi (rishon le-Zion) and author of the responsa 
Mishpetei Ouziel, Shaarei Ouziel, Mikhmannei Ouziel; Isaac 
ha-Levi b. Joel *Herzog (1888-1959), Ashkenazi chief rabbi 
of Israel, wrote Divrei Yizhak (1921), Torat ha-Ohel (1948) on 
Maimonides’ Hilkhot Sanhedrin, and the responsa Heikhal 
Yizhak (1960; 1967) on Even ha-Ezer, in which he also dis- 
cusses problems arising from the Holocaust and the establish- 
ment of the State of Israel; Dov Berish b. Jacob *Wiedenfeld 
(1881-1965) of Trzebinia, Galicia, author of the responsa Dover 
Meisharim (2 pts.; 1958); Moshe Avigdor *Amiel (1883-1946), 
chief rabbi of Tel Aviv, published Darkhei Moshe, Ha-Middot 
le- Heker ha-Halakhah; Menahem Zemba (1883-1943), out- 
standing Polish talmudist of the last generation whose works 
reflect a blending of acumen and erudition combined with 
logic and profundity, was the author of the responsa Zera 
Avraham (1920), Ozar ha-Sifrei (1929), Ozar ha-Sifra (1960); 
Jehiel Jacob *Weinberg (1885-1966), author of the responsa 
Seridei Esh (4 vols.; 1961-1969) on practical problems arising 
in recent generations; Moses Mordecai *Epstein (1866-1934), 
author of Levushei Mordekhai, novellae and expositions on 
topics in tractates Zevahim and Menahot; Baruch Ber *Lei- 
bowitz (1866-1939), author of Birkat Shemuel on tractates 
of the Talmud; Isser Zalman *Meltzer (1870-1954), author of 
Even ha-Ezel in eight parts; Zevi Pesah *Frank (1873-1960), 
chief rabbi of Jerusalem, who followed the methods of Isaac 
Elhanan Spektor and Samuel Salant; Elhanan Bunim *Was- 
serman (1875-1941), who followed a middle path between 
pilpul and erudition, stressing the decisions of the rishonim; 
Meshullam *Rath (1875-1963), a member of the Israel chief 
rabbinate council, author of the responsa Kol Mevasser; Avra- 
ham Yeshayahu *Karelitz (Hazon Ish; 1879-1954) published 23 
volumes entitled Hazon Ish (the first in 1911); his novellae and 
halakhot embrace the whole Talmud and all four parts of the 
Shulhan Arukh. Karelitz had an enormous impact on the hala- 
khah of the latter half of the 20" century, especially in Israel. 
Reuven *Katz (1880-1963), rabbi of Petah Tikvah, author of 
the responsa Degel Reuven and Dudaei Reuven; Isser Yehuda 
*Unterman (1886-1976), who, with the object of consolidating 
practical halakhah, established a methodological theory of tal- 
mudic research, wrote Shevet Yehudah on halakhic problems; 
Ovadiah Hadayah (1893-1969) wrote Yaskil Avdi in six parts; 
Moses *Feinstein (d. 1986) of the U.S., author of the responsa 
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Iggerot Moshe and the accepted posek of Orthodox American 
Jewry during the second half of the 20' century; Isaac *Nis- 
sim (d. 1981), chief rabbi of Israel and rishon le-Zion, published 
his responsa in his Yein ha-Tov; Eliezer Judah b. Jacob Geda- 
liah Waldenberg (b. 1917), dayyan in Jerusalem, is the author 
of Ziz Eliezer; Shlomo Goren (d. 1994), chief rabbi of Israel, 
published, among others, Yerushalmi ha-Meforash (1961), and 
Torat ha-Moadim (1964); Ovadiah *Yosef (b. 1920), Sephardi 
chief rabbi of Israel, is the author of the volumes Yabbia Omer 
published in Jerusalem between 1954 and 1969. 

The aharonim laid down many rules for halakhah. The 
fundamental principle is to take care to act in accordance with 
the decisions of the Shulhan Arukh. Some have insisted that 
those giving authoritative rulings from the Shulhan Arukh 
must know their sources in the Talmud (Maharsha to Sot. 22a, 
s.v. ary). On the other hand the author of the Pithei Teshuvah 
holds that after the addition of the well-known commentaries 
such as the Taz, Shakh, and Magen Avraham it is permitted to 
rule from the Shulhan Arukh itself (Yoreh Deah 242:8). In the 
view of many aharonim the authoritative works are to be re- 
garded as “our teachers” and anyone failing to take them into 
consideration in deciding the halakhah is regarded as guilty 
of “giving a (different) halakhic decision in the presence of his 
teacher” (Peri Megadim, beginning oH, section 3). 

There is a well-known rule that halakhah may not be 
learned from the aggadah and the Midrashim (Tosefot Yom 
Tov, Ber. 5:4; Noda bi- Yhudah, 2™ ed., Yoreh Deah, no. 161), but 
one may derive from them a custom being practiced by Jews 
(Noda bi-Yhuda, ibid.). On the other hand, several aharonim 
hold that where the aggadot and Midrashim do not contra- 
dict the Talmud but merely add to it they may be relied upon 
(Mayim Hayyim of the Peri Hadash, no. 128; Shevut Yaakov, 
pt. 2, no. 178). 

The novellae of the aharonim reflect a tendency to pilpul 
and to expand the subjects under discussion with the object of 
arriving at new halakhic rulings. The conclusions arrived at by 
outstanding aharonim are accepted as new halakhic rulings. 

The responsa of aharonim discuss a variety of different 
problems occasioned by the times. These topics reflect local 
and temporal conditions: World War 1, the condition of Jews 
in the world after it, World War 11, the Holocaust, the estab- 
lishment of the State of Israel - all these raised problems which 
are dealt with by the great aharonim with the object of find- 
ing solutions in conformity with the halakhah. Indeed, their 
contribution to our understanding of the Babylonian and 
Jerusalem Talmuds cannot be underestimated. Throughout 
the last five centuries the aharonim advanced our knowledge 
and comprehension of Jewish law, while constantly and rig- 
orously applying it to everyday life. The decision process in 
Jewish law in the 21° century is not complete without care- 
ful consultation with all previous sources, including those of 
the aharonim. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.M. Chones, Toledot ha-Posekim (19217); 
C. Tchernowitz, Toledot ha-Posekim, 1 (1946), 14-17; 3 (1947); S.J. 
Zevin, Ishim ve-Shitot (1952); idem, Soferim u-Sefarim (1959); B. Katz, 
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Rabbanut, Hasidut, Haskalah, 1 (1956), 3-200; 2 (1958), 9-116, 178-80; 
Waxman, Literature, 2 (19607), 144-96; 3 (1962), 51-58, 705-34; I. 
Zinberg, Toledot Sifrut Yisrael, 3 (1957), 167-225, 226-41, 275-98; 5 
(1959), 199-215. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Elon, Mishpat Ivri, 3 
(1981). 


[Yehoshua Horowitz / David Derovan (24 ed.)] 


AHARONOV, YAKIR (1932-_), Israeli physicist. Aharonov 
was born in the Haifa suburb of Kiryat Hayyim and received 
his B.Sc. from the Haifa Technion (1956). While working un- 
der Professor Boehm on his doctorate at Bristol University in 
England in 1959, Aharonov discovered the Aharonov-Boehm 
Effect, essential to quantum theory and of far-reaching impact 
on modern physics. After receiving his Ph.D. from Bristol Uni- 
versity (1960), he taught at Brandeis University (1960-61) and 
Yeshiva University (1964-67) in the U.S. From 1973 he held a 
joint position as professor of theoretical physics at Tel Aviv 
University and at the University of South Carolina. Aharonov 
is a fellow of the American Physical Society, a member of the 
Israel National Academy of Science, and a member of the U.S. 
National Academy of Sciences. Prizes and awards include the 
Rothschild Prize in physics (1984), the Elliot Cresson Medal 
(1991), and the Wolf Prize in physics (1998). In 1989 he was 
awarded the Israel Prize in physics. 


[Fern Lee Seckbach and Ruth Rossing (2"¢ ed.)] 


AHARONOVITCH, YOSEEF (1877-1937), writer, editor, 
and Palestinian labor leader. Aharonovitch, who was born 
in Kirovka, in the Ukraine, acquired his general education in 
Odessa. On his way to Erez Israel, he was a Hebrew teacher 
in Brody, Galicia, where he also established a youth move- 
ment, Halutzei Zion. He arrived in Erez Israel in 1906, and 
worked as a laborer and watchman in the Nes Ziyyonah and 
Rehovot orange groves. A year later he became editor of Ha- 
Poel ha-Za’ir, the first journal of the Palestinian labor move- 
ment. During World War 1 Aharonovitch was exiled to Egypt, 
where he edited the anthology Ba-Nekhar (“On Foreign Soil”) 
in Alexandria in 1918. After the war he returned to his edito- 
rial work in Palestine and to public life. Aharonovitch retired 
from Ha-Poel ha-Za’ir in 1922 to become director of Bank ha- 
Poalim (“The Workers’ Bank”) in Tel Aviv. A leader of the Jew- 
ish community in Palestine, the Zionist movement, the Ha- 
Poel ha-Za’ir Party, and later Mapai, he helped to formulate 
the ideology and practical character of the Palestinian labor 
movement through his articles, speeches, and personal ex- 
ample. Aharonovitch believed in adapting to a dynamic new 
reality without being chained to dogmas and beliefs. He pro- 
posed that practical agricultural and industrial work should 
be carried out by Jews, and that the concerted efforts of pio- 
neers were needed to prepare the ground for mass immigra- 
tion. He crusaded for integrity in public life and efficiency in 
the country’s social and economic institutions. His articles 
appeared in numerous newspapers and journals, including 
Ma’barot, Davar, Moznayim, Ha-Olam, Ha-Yom, Ha-Hinnukh, 
and Haaretz. 
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His pseudonyms included Temidi, Y.A., and Ben Sarah. 
In the last two years of his life he was chairman of the Hebrew 
Writers’ Association. Two volumes of his selected articles, Kit- 
vei Yosef Aharonovitch, were published in 1941 by his wife, the 
novelist Devorah *Baron, and Eliezer Shohat. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kressel, Leksikon, s.v.; H. Shurer, Yosef Aha- 
ronovitch (1962), S. Jawnieli, Ketavim (1962), 503-13; I. Cohen, Ge- 
sharim (1955), 36-44; D. Sadan, Avnei Zikkaron (1954), 43-67; J. 
Fichmann, Be-Terem Aviv (1959), 377-90; M. Smilansky, Mishpahat 
ha-Adamah, 4 (1953), 65-84. 
[Israel Cohen] 


AHASUERUS (Heb. Wi71Wn), king of Persia, who according 
to the Book of Esther ruled from India to Ethiopia (see Book 
of *Esther; *Artaxerxes). 


In the Aggadah 
Ahasuerus generally is portrayed as vacillating, lacking in 
character, and easily swayed. But the positive aspects of his 
personality are also emphasized. He is depicted as one of the 
few kings in history who ruled over the entire earth (Meg. 11a; 
Targ. Sheni to Esth. 1:2). Before his death Nebuchadnezzar had 
placed all the treasures of the world he had looted in a ship, 
and sunk it in the Euphrates to prevent anyone finding them. 
God, however, had revealed their location to Cyrus when He 
gave orders that the Temple was to be rebuilt. Ahasuerus’ great 
wealth derived from this treasure. But he neither succeeded in 
sitting on Solomon's throne nor in erecting a similar one (Mi- 
drash Abba Guryon). It was through Esther’s influence that he 
appointed *Mordecai as his counselor, for she told Ahasuerus 
that whereas his predecessors, Nebuchadnezzar and Belshaz- 
zar, had consulted prophets, he invariably turned for advice 
to ordinary mortals. Ahasuerus is said to have desecrated the 
Temple vessels and priestly robes at the feast he made for all 
the provinces of his kingdom even though he knew what had 
happened to Belshazzar for such conduct (Meg. 11b). Other 
aggadot declare that his hatred of Israel exceeded Haman's but 
he feared he might suffer a fate similar to that of the other en- 
emies of the Jews. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Guttmann, Mafte'ah; Ginzberg, Legends, 


index. 
index. [Joshua Gutmann] 


AHASUERUS-XERXES (Heb. wiiwnx; Aram. Papyri 
wi(x)wn; Dura Synagogue wwn; Old Persian XSaydrsa; Gr. 
Zepéns). If one ignores the vowels, the biblical consonantal 
text is a close approximation of the king’s name. The Persian 
king known to the Greeks as Xerxes 1 (reigned 486-465 B.C.E.) 
was the son of *Darius 1. As soon as he ascended the throne, 
Xerxes was confronted by a revolt in Egypt. At the same time, 
the enemies of Judah apparently tried to incite him against 
its inhabitants (Ezra 4:6). After reducing Egypt “to a worse 
state of servitude than it was in under Darius” and crushing 
another revolt in Babylon, he attempted a more ambitious 
undertaking, the subjugation of Greece. After the disastrous 
outcome of this adventure, which took place between the third 
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and seventh years of his reign, Xerxes settled down to a life 
of self-indulgence, reflected in the account of Ahasuerus in 
the *Scroll of Esther, which agrees with the Greek authors in 
its conception, or even caricature, of life at the Persian court. 
Ahasuerus is represented in the Book of Daniel as the father 
of *Darius the Mede (Dan. 9:1) and, in one recension of the 
Book of Tobit, as allied with Nebuchadnezzar at the capture 
of Nineveh (Tob. 14:15). Since Nineveh was actually captured 
(in 612 B.c.E.) by kings Cyaxares of Media and Nabopolassar 
of Babylon, it is natural to surmise that later generations con- 
fused Cyaxares with Ahasuerus-Xerxes just as they confused 
Nabopolassar with Nebuchadnezzar. The Book of Esther does 
not mention the death of Xerxes in a bloody court coup. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.T. Olmstead, History of the Persian Empire 
(1948), 214ff.; R.N. Frye, The Heritage of Persia (1962), index; R.G. 
Kent, Old Persian (19537), 147-53. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Briant, 
From Cyrus to Alexander (2002), 515-68. 


[Isaiah Gafni / Harold Louis Ginsberg] 


AHAVAH RABBAH (Heb. 731 5238; “With great love”); 
AHAVAT OLAM (Heb. 0%?iy n23N; “Everlasting love”), two 
versions of the second of the two benedictions preceding the 
recitation of the Shema in the morning and evening services. 
In the Talmud there is a difference of opinion as to which is 
the correct version (Ber. 11b) and a baraita is quoted which 
definitely favors Ahavah Rabbah. This controversy continued 
even into medieval times (see Levin, Ozar, vol. 1, p. 29; ET, 
vol. 4, p. 391). As a compromise decision Ahavah Rabbah was 
adopted for the morning service and the other for the eve- 
ning (Tos., MG Ber.). The Sephardi and Italian rites, however, 
only have Ahavat Olam. It is not clear whether the difference 
between the two versions was limited to the opening for- 
mula or whether it extended to the content. From the prayer 
book of *Saadiah Gaon it would appear that the former is the 
case. In their present form the two prayers have the same ba- 
sic theme, but they differ considerably in presentation, and 
Ahavah Rabbah is much the longer and the more complex 
of the two. Both benedictions tell of God’s love as the expla- 
nation for Israel’s receiving the Torah. The prayers introduce 
the Shema which is basically a Torah reading - and promise, 
in consequence, continual preoccupation with its study and 
observance. In both, God is besought to continue bestowing 
His love on His people, but in Ahavah Rabbah the idea of the 
election of Israel is stressed. Ahavat Olam ends, “Blessed art 
Thou, O Lord, Who lovest His people Israel,” whereas Aha- 
vah Rabbah closes with “Who has chosen His people Israel in 
love” The Mishnah (Tam. 5:1), as interpreted in the Gemara 
(Ber. 11b-12a), records that Ahavah Rabbah was the benedic- 
tion with which the priestly prayer service in the Temple com- 
menced. According to the halakhah (Sh. Ar., OH 47:7) either 
of the two can serve as a substitute for the *Birkat ha-Torah, 
the blessing to be recited before study. 

In the Middle Ages various piyyutim were composed for 
insertion into Ahavah Rabbah and Ahavat Olam on festivals. 
Those for the latter are still recited in some synagogues. Both 
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benedictions appear with minor textual variations in the dif- 
ferent rites; Ahavat Olam much less, however, than Ahavah 
Rabbah. The Reform ritual has retained the traditional text of 
the former but has abbreviated the latter considerably, omit- 
ting the messianic passages. Ahavat Olam has been set to mu- 
sic by Mombach and others, and forms part of the repertoire 
of most synagogue choirs. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Elbogen, Gottesdienst, 20-21, 25, 100-1; 
Abrahams, Companion, xlviiiff., cx; J. Heinemann, Ha-Te’7fillah bi- 
Tekufat ha-Tanna’im ve ha-Amora’im (1964), 43, n. 34; 106; E. Munk, 
World of Prayer (1954), 107. 


[Raphael Posner] 


AHAZ (Heb. 7X, a diminutive of 17817”, as shown by the 
reference to him as Ya-u-ha-zi in cuneiform (the inscription 
of Tiglath-Pileser 111), meaning “yHwH holds fast”), king of 
Judah (743-727 B.c.E.), son of *Jotham and father of *Heze- 
kiah. Ahaz succeeded to the throne at the age of 20 and ruled 
for 16 years. It seems, however, that he ruled alone for seven 
years only, sharing the first nine years with his father as regent 
for his grandfather *Uzziah (785-733 B.C.E.), who was inca- 
pacitated by a terrible skin disease. Ahaz apparently refused 
to join the anti- Assyrian alliance of Aram, northern Israel, the 
Philistines, and others, no doubt believing Assyrian power to 
be irresistible. This refusal led to the “Syro-Ephraimite war” 
of 733, when Israel and Aram invaded Judah (11 Kings 15:37; 
1 Chron. 28:5 ff.), carried off many captives, and planned to 
conquer Judah and to set up, under a certain Ben Tabeel, a 
regime favorable to an anti-Assyrian alliance (for a different 
motivation, see H.L. Ginsberg in Bibliography). In the course 
of the war Ahaz lost control over the Negev and the western 
slopes of the Judean hills to the Philistines (11 Chron. 28:18), 
and of Elath to the Edomites (11 Kings 16:6). 

Ahaz turned for help to the Assyrian Tiglath-Pileser 111 
whose suzerainty he, or Uzziah, had probably recognized one 
or more years previously. Tiglath-Pileser thereupon advanced 
against Aram and Israel. Ahaz went to Damascus to pay 
homage to the victor; from there he sent instructions to the 
high priest Uriah to introduce Aramean (Assyrian?) cults into 
the Temple in Jerusalem and, in particular, to build an altar 
modeled on an (Assyrian type?) altar he had seen in Damas- 
cus. Later, he himself made sacrifices on this altar (11 Kings 
16:7ff.). Ahaz made other far-reaching changes in the Tem- 
ple and, besides despoiling the Temple treasury and his own, 
melted down some of the Temple vessels for his tribute to 
the Assyrian king. He also installed a sundial in the Tem- 
ple (11 Kings 20:11). Of his ministers, the names of Shebna, 
the steward (?; Isa. 22:15), and Eshna, “servant of Ahaz,” are 
known, the latter from a recently discovered seal (see: EM, 1 
(1950), 207). More recently, a seal impression reading “be- 
longing to Ahaz (son of) Yehotam, King of Judah” was pub- 
lished. 

Ahaz, accused of practicing ancient Canaanite cults, 
such as the Moloch fire rite, is one of the kings who did 
evil in the eyes of the Lord (11 Kings 16:3-4). According to 
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1 Kings, Ahaz was buried in the royal vault in the City of 
David, but according to 11 Chronicles, merely in Jerusalem. 
In the Talmud (Pes. 56a) his son Hezekiah is commended 
for giving Ahaz a pauper’s funeral as an atonement for Ahaz’ 
sins and in order to disassociate himself from his father’s re- 
ligious policies. Although Ahaz’ own record was tarnished, 
the rabbis credited him with having been the son and father 
of righteous kings as well as having accepted Uzziah’s re- 
proof, which secured him a share in the world to come (Sanh. 
104a). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.L. Ginsberg, in: Fourth World Congress 
of Jewish Studies. Papers, 1 (1967), 9 1ff.; W. Rudolph, Chronikbiicher 
(1955), 289-90; Y. Liver (ed.), Historyah Zevait shel Erez Yisrael... 
(1964), index, incl. bibl.; EM, 1 (1965), 206-9, incl. bibl.; A. Reifen- 
berg, Ancient Hebrew Arts (1950), 34; Ginzberg, Legends, index. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Naaman, in: vT, 48 (1998), 333-49; R. Deutsch, 
Messages from the Past (1999), 205. 


AHAZIAH (Heb. 17708 ,7°708; “yHwu holds firm”), the 
name of two biblical kings. 

(1) Son of *Ahab, king of Israel (c. 853-852 B.c.E.). The 
biblical account of his two-year reign (1 Kings 22:52-11 Kings 
1:18) faults Ahaziah for following his father and mother in 
sponsoring the cult of the Tyrian Baal, inquiring of Baal- 
Zebub of Philistine Ekron in addition to his maintenance of 
the calf-cult initiated by Jeroboam 1. The defeat of the army 
of Israel and the death of Ahab in the war with the Arameans 
(853 B.C.E.) encouraged *Mesha, king of Moab, to free himself 
from Israelite suzerainty and to engage in war with Ahaziah. 
Apparently the Ammonites also gained their freedom at that 
time (11 Chron. 20:1). The traditional alliance between the 
house of Omri and Judah suffered when *Jehoshaphat, king of 
Judah, refused partnership in the maritime commercial ven- 
ture organized at the port of Ezion-Geber which was proposed 
by the king of Israel (1 Kings 22:49-50; see, however, 11 Chron. 
20:35-37). In the second year of his reign Ahaziah was se- 
verely injured in a fall from the window of an upper story of 
his palace and sent to ask for an oracle of Baal-Zebub, god of 
Ekron. *Elijah reproved him for this act and prophesied that 
he would die (11 Kings 1:2 ff.). Given the fantastic elements in 
the chapter, i.e., repeated fire from heaven called down by the 
prophet, we might do well to explain the account of Ahaziah’s 
deeds as a theological justification for his brief reign and pre- 
mature death. Ahaziah left no sons and was succeeded on the 
throne by his brother Jehoram. 

(2) The son of *Jehoram, king of Judah, and *Athaliah, 
daughter (or sister) of Ahab, king of Israel. Ahaziah ascended 
the throne at the age of 22 and reigned for one year over 
Judah (c. 842-841 B.c.E.; 11 Kings 8:25ff.). His name is mis- 
spelled “Johoahaz” in 11 Chronicles 21:16-17 and “Azariah” 
in 1 Chronicles 22:6. He followed his mother Athaliah in all 
matters relating to the cult. The political alliance with the dy- 
nasty of Omri was revived and he and his uncle or cousin King 
Jehoram of Israel went to war against Hazael, king of Aram 
(11 Kings 8:28-29; 11 Chron. 22:5-6). Jehoram was wounded in 
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the battle, and Ahaziah visited him in Jezreel. Because of this 
kinship and friendship, *Jehu killed him as well as Jehoram 
(11 Kings 9:27-28; 11 Chron. 22:9). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bright, Hist, 223ff., 232-4; Yeivin, in: JQR, 
50 (1959/60), 219 ff.; EM, 1 (1965), 210-1. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. 
Cogan and H. Tadmor, 11 Kings (AB; 1988), 21-28, 98-100; W. Thiel, 
in: ABD, 1, 107-9. 


AHDUT HA-AVODAH, Zionist Socialist Labor Party in Pal- 
estine founded in 1919. First steps toward its formation were 
taken in 1918 by soldiers of the *Jewish Legion at Tell el Kabir, 
Egypt, where many Palestinian Jewish workers and members 
of *Po’alei Zion from America were serving as volunteers in 
the Jewish battalions of the British Army. The majority of the 
volunteers belonged to an influential non-party group, led by 
Berl *Katznelson and Shemuel *Yavneeli, and to Poalei Zion, 
led by Izhak *Ben-Zvi and David *Ben-Gurion. There were 
also a few volunteers who were leading members of the other 
Labor Party, *Ha-Poel ha-Zair, among them Levi Shkolnik 
(*Eshkol) and Abraham Haft, although their party objected to 
participation in the Legion. In February 1919, a conference of 
Poalei Zion unanimously called for unity, but a Ha-Poel ha- 
Zair conference rejected the proposal. Immediately afterward, 
at Petah Tikvah, a conference of the Agricultural Workers’ 
Union, which included members of both parties, voted 48 to 
12 for the establishment of a workers’ federation to be respon- 
sible for all political, economic, and cultural activities, and for 
settlement on the land. Most Ha-Poel ha-Zair members did 
not join, but established separate labor exchanges and a sepa- 
rate agricultural settlement center. A founding conference re- 
sulting from the agricultural workers’ decision was elected by 
1,871 workers, with 47 rural delegates, 15 urban, and 19 repre- 
senting the legionnaires from abroad. It met shortly afterward 
and decided to establish the Zionist Socialist Federation of the 
Workers of Erez Israel, Ahdut ha-Avodah, as an autonomous 
body, comprising all workers and members of the professions 
living solely from their labor without exploiting others. It was 
to participate in the World Zionist Organization and the So- 
cialist International; to organize the provision of work, coop- 
erative supplies, vocational training, and general education; 
to protect the workers’ dignity and interests; and to enhance 
the creative capacity of the working class. Ahdut ha-Avodah 
aspired, through organized mass immigration, to mold the 
life of the Jewish people in Erez Israel as a commonwealth 
of free and equal workers living on its labor, controlling its 
property, and arranging its distribution of work, its economy, 
and its culture. Only a minority of Ha-Poel ha-Zair members 
joined, and, in order to avoid competition in labor matters, 
both groups agreed to establish the General Federation of Jew- 
ish Workers in Erez Israel (*Histadrut), which was founded in 
December 1920. Ahdut ha-Avodah became dominant in the 
Histadrut, of which Ben-Gurion was elected secretary-gen- 
eral. It also became dominant in the Elected Assembly of the 
yishuv, but continued to aim at complete workers’ unity. Af- 
ter prolonged negotiations, Ahdut ha-Avodah and Ha-Poel 
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ha-Zair merged in 1930 to form Mifleget Po’alei Erez Israel 
(Mapai). [David Ben-Gurion] 

A study of Ahdut ha-Avodah, Ahdut ha-Avodah ha-His- 
torit, by Jonathan Shapiro (1975) traces the consolidation of 
the party out of various factions and how the veteran leader- 
ship from the Second Aliyah period kept the reins of power 
in their hands. Shapiro attributes the party’s organizational 
strength to its social and ideological roots going back to the 
Jewish experience in Russia. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Kressel, Mafteah la-Kunteres, 1919-1945 
(1945). 


AHDUT HA-AVODAH, the name of several publications is- 
sued by the different labor movements in Erez Israel at vari- 
ous times. (1) The first such periodical was published in 1919, 
a few months prior to the formation of the Ahdut ha-Avodah 
Party, under the editorship of B. *Katznelson. It dealt with the 
ideology of the new party, labor questions, and contemporary 
problems of the yishuv. (2) After the Ahdut ha-Avodah Party 
merged with *Ha-Poel ha-Zair in 1930 to form *Mapai, an 
anthology was published under the title Ahdut ha-Avodah (2 
vols., 1929-32). It contained articles on all aspects of Jewish 
life in Erez Israel and in the Diaspora - political, economic, 
and social — by different leaders of the Ahdut ha-Avodah Party. 
The editors were B. Katznelson, Shaul *Avigur, and Mordecai 
Senir. (3) A new social literary monthly, Ahdut ha-Avodah, 
was established in 1930 and edited by C. *Arlosoroff. It contin- 
ued until 1932. (4) A number of works, collections of articles, 
published by Mapai appeared under the same name between 
1943 and 1946. (5) When Ahdut ha- Avodah left Mapai to form 
a separate party in 1944, it published the weekly Ha-Tenuah 
le-Ahdut ha-Avodah (abbreviated to Le-Ahdut ha-Avodah). 
It ceased to exist on Jan. 22, 1946, when Ahdut ha-Avodah 
merged with *Ha-Shomer ha-Zair to form Mifleget ha-Poalim 
ha-Me’uhedet (*Mapam). iGeteal ieeecseli 
AHDUT HA-AVODAH-PO“ALEI ZION (“Unity of Labor- 
Workers of Zion”), Zionist Socialist Party established in 1946. 
*Ahdut ha-Avodah emerged as an independent party in 1944 
after a faction in Mapai calling itself Siah Bet (B Faction) se- 
ceded from it because of its objections to the policies of the 
*Histadrut leadership. In 1946 it united with the left-wing 
Poalei Zion, assuming the name Ahdut ha-Avodah-Poalei 
Zion. In 1948 the new party joined with Ha-Shomer ha-Za’ir 
to form *Mapam and ran within its framework in the elections 
to the First and Second Knessets. In August 1954, due to ideo- 
logical differences set against the background of antisemitic 
“show trials” in Moscow and Prague, it resumed its indepen- 
dence. Ahdut ha-Avodah-Poalei Zion ran independently in 
the elections to the Third, Fourth, and Fifth Knessets, winning 
ten, seven, and eight seats, respectively. In the elections to the 
Sixth Knesset it ran on a single list - the Alignment - with 
*Mapai, and in 1968 it united with Mapai and *Rafi to form 
the *Israel Labor Party. 
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The core group of the party membership was made up 
of members of Ha-Kibbutz ha-Meuhad (see *Kibbutz), and 
among its best-known leaders were Yitzhak *Tabenkin, Yigal 
*Allon, Yisrael *Galili, and Yitzhak *Ben-Aharon. Throughout 
its independent existence the party was radical in its Zionist 
and social outlook, advocating a Jewish state with full rights 
for the Arab minority within what later came to be known as 
“Greater Israel.” It opposed the various partition plans and, 
during the *War of Independence, demanded that the IDF 
occupy the whole territory of Eretz Israel within the bound- 
aries of the British Mandate. Both in 1949 and again in 1957, 
following the *Sinai Campaign, it opposed the withdrawal of 
the 1pF from the Sinai Peninsula, unless the Arab states ac- 
cepted a peace settlement. 

During World War 11 Ahdut ha-Avodah-Po’alei Zion 
favored not only participation of Jewish youth in the British 
Army, but also the establishment of an underground military 
force under the sole authority of the *Haganah. Its members 
played an important role in the foundation and leadership of 
the *Palmah. It advocated a comprehensive struggle against 
the British Mandatory regime, the organization of large-scale 
clandestine immigration, settlement in areas forbidden to 
Jewish settlement, and, after the war, sabotage operations 
against British installations in Palestine. However, it objected 
to acts of personal terror, such as those practiced by the two 
dissident underground organizations 1.z.L. (*Irgun Zevai 
Le’ummi) and Lehi (*Lohamei Herut Israel), though it ob- 
jected to cooperation between the Haganah and the Man- 
datory police in the apprehension of members of these or- 
ganizations, advocating instead their detention in Haganah 
undercover prisons. 

The party adopted the philosophy of “scientific so- 
cialism,” containing distinctly Marxist elements, but advo- 
cated “Zionist socialism” unfettered by any international, ide- 
ological, or organizational authority. Although sympathetic 
to the social experiment in the Soviet Union, it rejected the 
dictatorial regime in that country, and criticized manifesta- 
tions of violence and persecution in it as well as its policy 
toward the Jews and Zionism. At the same time it main- 
tained ties with other left-wing socialist movements and 
groups around the world. Ahdut ha-Avodah opposed David 
*Ben-Gurion’s policy of rapprochement with West Ger- 
many. 

From 1959 until 1965 Ahdut ha-Avodah-Poalei Zion 
was a member of governments led by Ben-Gurion and Levi 
*Eshkol. It was also an active member of the Histadrut lead- 
ership, advocating the preservation of the Histadrut’s inde- 
pendence, and the maintenance of full ideological and orga- 
nizational democracy within it. After the establishment of the 
Labor Party, one of its leaders, Yitzhak Ben-Aharon, served 
as secretary general of the Histadrut in the years 1969-73. In 
1954 it started publishing a Hebrew daily, Lamerhay, that sur- 
vived until 1971, and for a while after 1967 it published a Yid- 
dish weekly, Folksblat. 

[Susan Hattis Rolef (24 ed.)] 
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AHIJAH 


AHERIM (Heb. 0°73; lit. “others”), a pseudonym for sages 
whose teachings are quoted anonymously in the tannaitic 
literature. According to the Talmud (Hor. 13b, 14a), aherim 
was used as a pseudonym for R. *Meir so that his teachings 
would not be propounded under his name in the bet ha-mi- 
drash - this, in punishment for his attempt, together with 
R. *Nathan, to assail the dignity and authority of the nasi, 
*Simeon b. Gamaliel 11, and to remove him from office. The 
punishment, however, did not remain in force very long, the 
Talmud continuing that on one occasion Judah ha-Nasi, son of 
Simeon b. Gamaliel 11, was teaching a certain Mishnah to his 
son Simeon with the words, “aherim say,’ whereupon Simeon 
said to his father, “Who are they whose waters we drink but 
whose names we do not mention?” at which Judah deferred 
to his son’s opinion and in place of “aherim say” stated explic- 
itly, “On Rabbi Meir’s behalf it is said” (ibid.). In point of fact, 
in the Mishnah, which Judah edited, the expression “aherim 
say” does not occur. The tosafists, however, have pointed out 
the difficulty in the identification of “aherim” with Meir, for 
in many passages the words “aherim say” occur in opposition 
to Meir’s view. One tosafist suggested that only those teach- 
ings which Meir received from his teacher, *Elisha b. Avuyah, 
later called Aher, were introduced under this pseudonym. The 
tosafists themselves, however, found this explanation unsat- 
isfactory, and suggested instead that those opinions which he 
changed after he was punished and referred to as aherim are 
cited under this pseudonym, while his earlier views appear 
under his own name (Tos., Sot. 12a). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 138. 
[Zvi Kaplan] 


AHIJAH (Heb. 7°nX; “my [or the] brother is YawH”), son of 
*Ahitub, priest of the house of Eli (1 Sam. 14:3). Ahijah was 
apparently the chief priest in Shiloh during the reign of Saul 
(cf. Jos., Ant., 4:107), although his name does not appear in 
the list of chief priests in 1 Chronicles 6:50-55 and in Ezra 
7:2-5. Several scholars identify Ahijah with *Ahimelech, son 
of Ahitub, who served as priest of Nob in Saul’s days, assum- 
ing that the name Ahijah is the short form of Ahimelech or 
that the element melekh (“King”) in his name was replaced 
by the divine name. 

When Saul fought against the Philistines at Michmas, 
Ahijah wore an ephod (1 Sam. 14:3). According to 1 Samuel 
14:18, Ahijah served before the Ark of God; however, accord- 
ing to the same chapter, verse 3 (and also according to the 
Lx x; Baraita di-Melekhet ha-Mishkan, 6 [and cf. Ish Shalom’s 
ed., p. 44]; Ibn Ezra’s commentary to Ex. 28:6 - all referring 
to 1 Sam. 14:18), “ephod” is to be read (instead of “ark”). Fur- 
thermore, only the ephod (and not the ark) is mentioned in 
the Bible as having been used for consulting the divine will 
(cf. the consultation by means of the ephod in 1 Sam. 23:9; 
30:7). Ahijah may also have been the priest who inquired of 
God first whether to advance against the Philistines and then, 
upon failing to obtain a response, provoked God's displeasure 
(1 Sam. 14:36 ff.). 
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AHIJAH THE SHILONITE 


AHIJAH THE SHILONITE (Heb. *>w 7°ny), Israelite 
prophet during the latter part of Solomon's reign and dur- 
ing the concurrent reigns of *Rehoboam and *Jeroboam. Je- 
roboam son of Nebat of Zeredah (which, according to the Sep- 
tuagint, 1 Kings 12:24, was near Shiloh), enjoyed the support 
of Ahijah, whose main antagonism against Solomon was due 
to the tolerance shown by the king to foreign cults. At a secret 
meeting with Jeroboam outside Jerusalem he tore Jeroboam’s 
new garment (or his own - the text is ambiguous) into 12 
pieces as a symbol of the 12 tribes and gave him ten. The king- 
dom of Israel would be divided; only one other tribe (Benja- 
min), beside Judah, would remain loyal to the House of David 
(ibid. 11:29-39). Not improbably, Ahijah expected Jeroboam 
to restore the ancient central sanctuary of his native Shiloh. 
When Jeroboam, instead, set up golden calves in sanctuaries 
at Beth-El and Dan, the estrangement between him and Ahi- 
jah became inevitable. When Jeroboam’s son Abijah fell ill, the 
king who no longer dared to face the old seer, by now almost 
blind, sent his wife in disguise to inquire about the child’s fate. 
He not only foretold her son’s death but predicted a dire end 
for the House of Jeroboam (ibid. 14:1-18). 

In 11 Chronicles 9:29 Ahijah, in accordance with the 
Chronicler’s practice, is cited, along with the other two proph- 
ets who were active in the reign of Solomon, as an author of 
the books of Kings’ account of Solomon’s reign. 

In rabbinic tradition, Ahijah was a Levite at Shiloh. He 
was the sixth of seven men whose lifetimes following one an- 
other encompass all time (BB 121b) and is given a life span of 
more than 500 years. (On this basis Maimonides, in the in- 
troduction to his Code, makes him an important link in the 
early tradition of the Oral Law.) Ahijah was reputed to be a 
great master of the secret lore (Kabbalah), and hasidic legend 
makes him a teacher of *Israel Ba’al Shem Tov. He is said to 
have died a martyr’s death at the hands of Abijah, son of Re- 
hoboam and king of Judah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bright, Hist, 208 ff; Kaufmann, Religion, 
270ff.; J. Morgenstern, Amos Studies, 1 (1941), 202ff.; E. Auerbach, 
Wueste und gelobtes Land, 2 (1936), index; Yeivin, in: Sefer Dinaburg 
(1949), 30ff.; Caquot, in: Semitica, 11 (1961), 17-27 (Fr.); Ginzberg, 
Legends, 4 (1913), 180. 


AHIKAM (Heb. 07°7X; “the divine kinsman has risen [for 
battle]”), son of *Shaphan and father of *Gedaliah, a high royal 
official. Ahikam was one of the men sent by King Josiah to the 
prophetess *Huldah (11 Kings 22:12, 14; 11 Chron. 34:20). Later, 
during the reign of Jehoiakim, when Jeremiah prophesied the 
destruction of Jerusalem, Ahikam used his influence to pro- 
tect Jeremiah from death (Jer. 26:24). 

Ahikam was a member of one of the most influential 
pro-Babylonian families in the last days of the Judean King- 
dom. Shaphan, his father, was the scribe of Josiah (11 Kings 
22:3ff. et al.); his brother Elasah was one of the men sent to 
Babylon by Zedekiah who brought the letter written by Jere- 
miah to the elders in exile (Jer. 29:1-3); his brother *Jaazaniah 
is mentioned in Ezekiel 8:11 among the elders of Jerusalem; 
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and his son Gedaliah was appointed governor of Judah after 
the destruction of Jerusalem (Jer. 40:5-6). A seal impression 
published recently appears to bear his name. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: K.L. Tallqvist, Assyrian Personal Names 
(1914), 16; C.H. Gordon, Ugaritic Grammar (1940), 41; Virolleaud, 
in: Revue d assyrologie, 15-16 (1940), 30, 34; Cassuto, in: Orientalia, 16 
(1941), 473 (It.); Yeivin, in: Tarbiz, 12 (1940/41), 255. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: R. Deutsch, Messages from the Past (1999), no. 25. 


AHIKAR, BOOK OF, a folk work, apparently already wide- 
spread in Aramaic-speaking lands during the period of Assyr- 
ian rule. It was evidently well-known among the Jewish colo- 
nists in southern Egypt during the fifth century B.c.£. and at 
the beginning of the twentieth century the major part of an 
Aramaic text of the work was discovered among the docu- 
ments of the Jewish community of *Elephantine. Greek writ- 
ers were likewise acquainted with its contents. The book has 
survived in several versions: Syriac, Arabic, Ethiopic, Arme- 
nian, Turkish, and Slavonic. These texts bear a fundamental 
similarity to the ancient Elephantine version. It may be sub- 
divided into two parts: (1) the life of *Ahikar; (2) the sayings 
uttered for the benefit of Nadan, his adopted son. 

Ahikar the Wise, the hero of the work, is mentioned in 
the apocryphal book of Tobit as one of the exiles of the Ten 
Tribes. He purportedly attained high rank, being appointed 
chief cupbearer, keeper of the royal signet, and chief admin- 
istrator during the reigns of Sennacherib and Esarhaddon. In 
his later years, realizing that he would leave no offspring, he 
adopted his sister's son Nadan and groomed him for a high 
office at court. Ahikar’s instructions to Nadan in preparation 
for this position are couched in the form of epigrams. Ahikar, 
however, ultimately convinced that his protegé was not equal 
to the task, disowned him. Nadan thereupon slandered Ahi- 
kar before the king. When this accusation was proved false, 
Nadan was handed over to Ahikar who imprisoned him near 
the gateway to his home. Thereafter, whenever Ahikar passed 
by this place, he uttered words of reproof to his former ad- 
opted son. These remarks, presented as aphorisms, comprise 
the last section of the Book of Ahikar. Both the contents and 
aim of the work indicate its Aramean-Assyrian milieu. In 
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textual format, it resembles Job, which also contains not only 
wisdom sayings, but also events associated with the hero of 
the tale. Also similar to Ahikar is Proverbs 31:1: “The words 
of King Lemuel”; which, though presently comprising only 
the apothegmatic section, may well originally have contained 
biographical data concerning Lemuel. Works along these 
lines were not unknown among the peoples of antiquity and 
in Israel too, the Wisdom literature did not fail to take ideas 
from non-Israelite sources. However, the Book of Ahikar, de- 
spite its dissemination and popularity among the Jews, left no 
imprint upon Hebrew literature. The reason may be that its 
many pagan features remain unblurred, even in late editions 
belonging to the Christian era. A profounder cause, however, 
is the fact that a spirit of total submissiveness to and awe of 
human rulers pervades the work to such an extent that their 
edicts and promulgations are regarded as inviolable law. This 
note of self-negation before a king of flesh and blood, which 
is of the very essence of the work, was entirely alien to the 
Jewslespine [Joshua Gutmann] 
Ahikar 

Although the Book of Ahikar did not exert any direct influ- 
ence on Jewish literature, Ahikar himself was assimilated in 
Jewish sources. Chapter 14:10 states that Ahikar raised Nadab 
(i.e, Nadan) and refers to the slander story described in the 
Book. According to 1:21-22, Ahikar is Tobias’ cousin, son of 
Tobit’s brother Anael. Chapter 11:18 raises textual problems, 
but the reading of the Codex Sinaiticus (Nadab), which makes 
both Ahikar and Nadab cousins of Tobias, is not impossible. 
Strictly speaking Nadab would be his second cousin. 

The Jews made this hero of the pagan Wisdom tale into a 
pious Jew of the tribe of Naphtali, an instance of how they ad- 
opted and reused international Wisdom traditions. The trans- 
formation of Ahikar into an exiled Israelite was accompanied, 
in Tobit 14:10, by emphasis on the vindication of righteous- 
ness in the relationship between Ahikar and Nadab. Ahikar 
was also mentioned in Hellenistic literature and in a variety of 
later sources. Ahikar is now known from Babylonian sources 
as the court sage in the time of King Sennacherib. 

[Michael E. Stone] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Yellin, Sefer Ahikar he-Hakham (1938); 
R.Harris, et al., Story of Ahikar from Syriac, Arabic, Armenian, etc. 
(1898); Cowley, Aramaic, 204-48; Charles, Apocrypha, 2 (1913), 
715-84; J.B. Pritchard (ed.), The Ancient Near East (1958), 245-49. 


AHIMAAZ (Heb. yy2°nx; “the [or my] brother is coun- 
selor[?]”), name of three biblical personalities. 

(1) Father-in-law of King Saul (1 Sam. 14:50). 

(2) Son of the priest *Zadok. When David fled Jerusalem 
because of the revolt of ‘Absalom, Ahimaaz, together with Jon- 
athan, the son of David’s other priest Abiathar, remained just 
outside the city. A messenger of their fathers delivered infor- 
mation about the rebels’ plans to them, which they conveyed 
to David (11 Sam. 15:27-36; 17:15-22). Later, being a swift run- 
ner, he overtook and passed the messenger who was to report 
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AHIMAAZ BEN PALTIEL 


the outcome of the battle with Absalom to David. He thus re- 
ported the defeat of the rebels, but left to the messenger the 
unenviable task of informing the king that Absalom had been 
killed (ibid. 18:19-32). 

(3) A son-in-law of Solomon, his prefect over the district 
of Naphtali (1 Kings 4:15). Some identify him with Ahimaaz 
the son of Zadok (above). If that conjecture is correct, it is 
likely that his prefectship was bestowed on him because he was 
debarred from the priesthood, possibly because of a defect ac- 
quired in combat. According to 1 Chronicles 5:34-36, Azariah 
the great-grandson of Ahimaaz succeeded Zadok as a priest 
in Solomon's Temple, but it seems that the verses are corrupt 
and this Azariah is Ahimaaz’ son. The name Ahimaaz prob- 
ably also appears on a signet ring discovered at Tell Zakariyeh 
(ancient Azekah). It has not been satisfactorily explained. The 
name Maaz occurs in I Chronicles 2:27. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.Z. Segal, Sifrei Shemuel (1956), index, s.v.; 
Katzenstein, in: JBL, 31 (1962), 311ff.; Diringer, Iscrizioni, 120-1. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Tawil, in: Beit Mikra, 44 (1999), 372-84. 


AHIMAAZ BEN PALTIEL (b. 1017), chronicler and poet 
of Capua, south Italy. In 1054 when he removed to Oria, the 
place of origin of his family, he compiled Megillat Yuhasin 
(“The Scroll of Genealogies”), also known as Megillat Ahimaaz 
(“The Ahimaaz Scroll” or the “Chronicle of Ahimaaz”). It de- 
scribes in rhymed prose the genealogy of his family from the 
ninth century to his own time. The Ahimaaz family counted 
among its members prominent personalities, who had been 
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AHIMAN, SHESHAI, TALMAI 


leaders of their generations in the different communities of 
Italy, as well as in North Africa, e.g., Shephatiah, Amittai b. 
Shephatiah, Paltiel. They actively participated in some of the 
most important events in these countries. Megillat Ahimaaz 
is consequently a significant Jewish historical source cover- 
ing several periods and countries. Apart from historical data, 
it includes legends and fantastic tales and, despite some inac- 
curacies, it is a reliable historical document. The one known 
manuscript is in the library of Toledo Cathedral, where it was 
discovered by A. Neubauer in 1895. It has since been edited 
several times; the edition by B. Klar appeared in 1944 (second 
edition, M. Spitzer, 1974). Ahimaaz also composed a poem 
in honor of the nagid *Paltiel (included in the Scroll) and a 
number of piyyutim. A photograph of the manuscript was 
published in 1964 in Jerusalem. In 1965, the text of the manu- 
script was published with a concordance: Megillat Ahimaaz 
Me'ubbedet u-Muggeshet ke-Homer le-Millon, edited by R. Mir- 
kin with the assistance of I. Yeivin and G.B. Tsarfati. There is 
an English translation by M. Salzman (1924, 1966) and an Ital- 
ian one by C. Colafemmina (2001). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Klar (ed.), Megillat Ahimaaz (1944), 
139-56, postscript; Klar, in: Sinai, 22 (1947/48), 243-8; Kaufmann, 
Schriften, 3 (1915), 1-55 (appeared in MGwJ, 40 (1896), 462ff.); Wax- 
man, Literature, 1 (1960), 425-7; Roth, Dark Ages, 104, 251; Neubauer, 
Chronicles, index. s.v. Ahimaaz. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bonfil, Tra 
due Mondi (1996), 67-133. 


[Jefim (Hayyim) Schirmann] 


AHIMAN, SHESHAI, TALMATI, the sons of *Anak, who 
were said to have inhabited *Hebron when the spies sent by 
Moses reconnoitered Canaan (Num. 13:22). Their names have 
not been identified with certainty. Ahiman may be Semitic, 
while Kempinsky and Hess regard Sheshai and Talmai as Hur- 
rian. The sons of Anak are described as *Nephilim (ibid. 13:33), 
a term probably indicating extraordinary stature and power 
(cf. Gen. 6:4). In Deuteronomy 2:21 (cf. Deut. 1:28) the Ana- 
kim are described as “great, numerous, and tall.” Traditions 
about an ancient giant race were apparently current in Israel, 
Amon, and Moab (see *Og, *Rephaim). 

According to Joshua 15:13-14, *Caleb attacked Ahiman, 
Sheshai, and Talmai and dispossessed them (cf. Judg. 1:20). 
Another passage credits the tribe of Judah with the victory 
over the three brothers (Judg. 1:10). Finally, according to 
Joshua 11:21-22, Joshua annihilated the Anakites. The name 
Ahiman occurs as well in 1 Chronicles 9:17 and in three epi- 
graphs: a jug from *Elephantine, one seal from Megiddo, and 
another of unknown provenance. Talmai is also the name of 
a king of Geshur in northern Transjordan who was a contem- 
porary of David. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C.F Burney, The Book of Judges (1920), 9-10; 
Mazar, in: Sefer Dinaburg (1949), 321; EM, 1 (1965), 218-9 (incl. bibl.). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Kempinsky, in: EM, 8, 575-76; R. Hess, in: 
CBQ, 58 (1996), 205-14; B. Levine, Numbers 1-20 (AB; 1993), 355. 


[Hanna Weiner] 
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AHIMEIR, ABBA (pseud. of Abba Shaul Heisinovitch; 
1898-1962), journalist and writer, Revisionist leader in Pales- 
tine. Ahimeir was born in Dolgi near Bobruisk, Belorussia, 
studied at the Herzlia High School in Tel Aviv (1912-14) and 
returned to Russia where he became a member of *Zeirei 
Zion. After World War 1 he studied history at the universities 
of Liége and Vienna. On his return to Palestine in 1924, he 
joined *Ha-Poel ha-Zaiir, but his views gradually underwent 
a change to extreme opposition to both communism and so- 
cialism. In 1928 he joined the *Revisionists and advocated ac- 
tive opposition to the Mandatory government. He was the first 
to organize illegal public action in Palestine, and as a result 
was arrested several times from 1930 onward. When Chaim 
*Arlosoroff was murdered in June 1933, Ahimeir was accused 
of plotting the murder, an accusation which he vehemently 
denied. After spending a year in prison, he was cleared by a 
court of appeals before defense witnesses had been called. He 
was nevertheless detained in prison, charged with organizing 
Berit ha-Biryonim, an underground group formed for the 
purpose of fighting British policy in Palestine, and sentenced 
to a further 18 months’ imprisonment. Ahimeir’s views con- 
tributed to the ideological basis of the *Irgun Zevai Le'ummi 
and *Lohamei Herut Israel underground movements. He 
wrote numerous articles, many of them violently polemical. 
His impressions of prison life appeared as a book, with the 
punning title Reportazhah shel Bahur “Yeshivah” (“Report by 
an Inmate,” 1946). His views on the problems of Judaism and 
Zionism are set down in Im Keriat ha-Gever (“When the Cock 
Crows, 1958) and Judaica (Heb., 1961). After Ahimeir’s death 
a committee was formed to publish his works under the title 
Ketavim Nivharim (“Selected Works”). 


AHIMELECH (Heb. 727°nx; “[the divine] brother is king” 
or “the Melech [deity] is my brother”), name of three bibli- 
cal figures. 

(1) Ahimelech, son of Ahitub, was a member of the 
priestly family of *Eli, who served in the Temple of *Nob 
(1 Sam. 21-22). Ahimelech has been identified with *Ahijah, 
son of Ahitub, who is also mentioned in the time of Saul and 
who acted as a priest in Saul’s war with the Philistines (14:3, 
18). Ahimelech probably founded the Temple of Nob after the 
destruction of *Shiloh by the Philistines in the time of Samuel. 
He served as the high priest in Nob, and “85 persons that wear 
linen ephods” were under his charge (22:16-18). 

When David escaped from Saul, he first came to Nob 
where Ahimelech provided him with bread and with the sword 
of Goliath, which was kept in the Temple (21:1-10, 22:10-15). 
*Doeg the Edomite informed Saul about it and stated that 
Ahimelech “inquired of the Lord” for David (22:10), for which 
Ahimelech (22:15) excused himself by pointing out that it was 
not the first time, for he had always understood that David 
was Saul’s trusted revenger. Saul, however, put to death Ahim- 
elech and the rest of the priests of Nob. One son of Ahimelech, 
*Abiathar, escaped and joined David. 
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(2) Ahimelech, son of Abiathar, was probably the grand- 
son of the former. He is mentioned as a priest, together with 
Zadok, son of Ahitub, in one of the lists of David’s officials 
(11 Sam. 8:17). Ina parallel list he is called Abimelech (1 Chron. 
18:16; possibly a scribal error, as testified by some Mss. of 
the MT, as well as by the Vulg.). In the lists of David’s offi- 
cials in 11 Samuel 20:25, and 1 Chronicles 26:24, as well as in 
the historical narratives, only Abiathar and Zadok are men- 
tioned as high priests. Therefore, scholars doubted the his- 
toricity of Ahimelech and emended the text in 11 Samuel 8:17 
to read “Zadok and Abiathar son of Ahimelech son of Ahi- 
tub” 

(3) Ahimelech the Hittite was one of the men who joined 
David when David fled from Saul (1 Sam. 26:6). He was prob- 
ably one of David’s warriors, as he is mentioned with *Abishai 
b. Zeruiah. Ahimelech was only one of many foreigners who 
attached themselves to David, although most of the others 
joined David after he was made king. 


[Yuval Kamrat] 


In the Aggadah 

Ahimelech would not allow David to partake of the sancti- 
fied shewbread, until David pleaded that he was in danger of 
starvation (Men. 95b). The dispute between Ahimelech and 
Saul (1 Sam. 22:12-19) was based on Ahimelech’s action in 
consulting the Urim and Thummim on David’s behalf. Saul 
maintained that it was a capital offense, since it was a privi- 
lege reserved for the king, while Ahimelech maintained that, 
when affairs of state were involved, the privilege was a uni- 
versal one, and certainly applied to David, in his position as a 
general of the army. Abner and Amasa supported Ahimelech’s 
argument, but Doeg did not, and Saul therefore placed upon 
him the task of killing Ahimelech (Yal. 131). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: (1) Yeivin, in: Sefer Dinaburg (1949), 30ff.; 
W.WS. von Baudissin, Kyrios als ottesname, 3 (1929), 97ff.; Albright, 
Arch Rel, 202; (2) Moehlenbrink, in: zaw, 52 (1934), 204-5; Rowley, 
in: JBL, 58 (1939), 113ff.; (3) Maisler, Untersuchungen, 78. 


AHITHOPHEL (Heb. 25n’nxX) THE GILONITE (ie., of the 
Judean town of Giloh), adviser of King *David (11 Sam. 15:12; 
1 Chron. 27:33-34): “Now, in those days, advice from Ahitho- 
phel was like an oracle from God” (11 Sam. 16:23). Ahithophel 
was the only one of David’s inner council who joined *Absalom 
in his revolt against his father (15:12). His defection was a 
source of great anxiety to David (15:31), and prompted him to 
charge *Hushai the Archite with counteracting Ahithophel’s 
counsel (15:34; 16:15 ff.). On Ahithophel’s advice Absalom took 
possession of David’s concubines, thus demonstrating that the 
breach between him and his father was final (16:21). Ahitho- 
phel further proposed that he himself should pick 12,000 men 
and pursue David so as to overwhelm him at the nadir of his 
strength (17:1-3). Hushai, however, persuaded Absalom to 
muster a vast army before attempting to battle with such for- 
midable adversaries as David and his professional warriors. 
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Ahithophel, realizing that the respite afforded to David would 
be fatal to Absalom and his supporters, returned home and 
committed suicide (17:23). 

A juxtaposition of 11 Samuel 11:3 and 23:34 suggests that 
Bath-Sheba, the wife of Uriah, whom David debauched, was a 
granddaughter of Ahithophel. This act of David could thus be 
the motive for Ahithophel’s defection (cf. Sanh. 101b). 

The meaning of the name is doubtful. It may be a theo- 
phoric combination, the ophel (“folly”) being a pejorative sub- 
stitute for the name of a Canaanite god (see *Euphemism); but 
in Deuteronomy 1:1, it is the name of a place (Tophel). 


[Jacob Elbaum] 


In the Aggadah 

The rabbis rank Ahithophel and Balaam as the two greatest 
sages, the former of Israel and the latter of the Gentiles. Both, 
however, died in dishonor because of their lack of humility 
and of gratitude to God for the divine gift of wisdom (Num. 
R. 22:7). Ahithophel’s inciting of Absalom to rebel against 
his father, King David, was in order to gain the throne him- 
self, since he mistakenly regarded prophecies of royal destiny 
concerning his granddaughter, Bath-Sheba, to apply to him- 
self (Sanh. 101b). The name of “Ahithophel” is interpreted as 
“brother of prayer” (Heb. ahi tefillah), referring to the fact that 
he composed three new prayers daily (Ty Ber. 4:3, 8a). Socrates 
was said to have been his disciple (Moses Isserles, Torat ha- 
Olah 1:11, quoting an old source). He was 33 years old when 
he took his life, and he was one of those who have no share in 
the world to come (Sanh. 10:2). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Yeivin, Mehkarim be-Toledot Yisrael ve- 
Arzo (1950), 201-2; Noth, Personennamen, index; Bright, Hist, 188; 
Ginzberg, Legends, 4 (1913), 94-97. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. 
Daube, in: vT, 48 (1998), 315-25. 


AHITUB (Heb. 210n¥ ,210°nN; “the [my] (divine) brother 
is good”), priest, son of Phinehas, the son of *Eli; brother of 
Ichabod and father of Ahimelech and Ahijah, who lived dur- 
ing Saul’s reign (1 Sam. 14:3; 22:9, 11-12, 20). The Bible gives no 
details about Ahitub, and it is not clear whether he survived 
the destruction of Shiloh and continued to officiate as priest 
or died together with his family in the war against the Phi- 
listines (cf. Ps. 78:64). Some scholars assume that Ahitub set- 
tled in Nob, made it a priestly town, and officiated there over 
85 priests (I Sam. 22:18) until his son *Ahimelech succeeded 
him. In 1 Samuel 8:17 and 1 Chronicles 18:16 he is named as 
father of *Zadok, but this may be an attempt to link the priestly 
Zadokite line with the legitimate Aaronide line of Shiloh (cf. 
1 Chron. 5:33-34; 6:37-38). It is doubtful, however, whether 
the Ahitub mentioned in the line of priests (ibid. 5:37-38; 9:11) 
refers to the same man. In the last cited verse he is called “the 
ruler [nagid] of the House of God” 

The name Ahtb is found in an ancient Egyptian inscrip- 
tion (12-18 dynasties); Ahatab and Ahatabt appear in Akka- 
dian; and Ahatab on an Elephantine ostracon. 
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AHITUB BEN ISAAC 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: de Vaux, Anc Isr, 127-8, 372-5; Yeivin, in: 
Sefer Dinaburg (1949), 45 ff; EM, 1 (1965), 215-6 (incl. bibl.). app. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Japhet, 1 & 11 Chronicles (1993), 351-52. 


AHITUB BEN ISAAC (late 13" century), rabbi and physi- 
cian in Palermo. Ahitub’s father was a rabbi and physician; 
his brother David was a physician. He became known while 
still a young man for his philosophic and scientific learning. 
When the kabbalist Abraham *Abulafia went to Sicily to win 
adherents for his teaching, Solomon b. Abraham *Adret of 
Barcelona communicated with Ahitub in order to enlist his 
support in his controversy against Abulafia. 

Ahitub was the author of Mahberet ha-Tene, a poem re- 
sembling the Mahberet ha-Tofet ve ha-Eden of *Immanuel of 
Rome. In this allegorical work he describes his journey to Par- 
adise where he went to discover the right way of life. There he 
enjoyed the food of the blessed, and when he returned to earth 
he brought with him some of the waters of Paradise. These he 
used to water his garden which then yielded delicious fruits. 
The first of these he placed in a basket (tene), consecrated them 
to God, and then offered the fruits to anyone who wished to 
taste them. The number of these fruits was 13, representing 
the 13 *Articles of Faith. Ahitub’s work was incorporated in 
the Sefer ha-Tadir of Moses b. Jekuthiel de Rossi who added a 
piyyut on the articles of faith. This piyyut was published twice 
(A. Freimann, in ZHB, 10 (1906), 172; Hirschfeld, in JQr, 5 
(1914/15), 540). 

Ahitub also translated Maimonides’ Treatise on Logic 
from the Arabic into Hebrew. This translation was still known 
in the 16" century, and its variant readings were recorded in 
the margins of some copies of the first edition of another He- 
brew translation of the work, this one by Moses ibn *Tibbon. 
Ahitub’s translation was forgotten until a manuscript of it was 
found and published by Chamizer. An edition of the transla- 
tion appears in Maimonides’ Treatise on Logic (ed. by I. Efros 
(1938), 67-100; cf. Eng. section, 8-9 ff.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Gesch, 515-6; Guedemann, Gesch Erz, 
2 (1888), 202-3; Kaufmann, Schriften, 2 (1915), 236; ZHB, 10 (1906), 
95, 171-5; 11 (1907), 159; Margoliouth, Cat, 3 (1965), 394; Chamizer, 
in: Judaica, Festschrift zu Hermann Cohens 70 Geburtstag (1912), 
423-565 JQR, 5 (1914/15), 532-3, 540; 7 (1916/17), 128; 11 (1920/21), 
309-11; Schirmann, in: YMHSI, 1 (1933), 123-473 J. Klatzkin, Ozar ha- 
Munahim..., 1 (1926), 107-8. 

[Umberto (Moses David) Cassuto] 


AHLAB (Heb. any), Canaanite city allotted to the tribe of 
Asher, which, however, was unable to conquer it at the begin- 
ning of the Israelite settlement (Judg. 1:31). This is apparently 
the same city of Asher which appears in the form me-Hevel 
(Pam; “from Hebel”; Josh. 19:29). According to the Septua- 
gint, this form is an error for Meheleb and it is mentioned 
as Mahalliba in Sennacherib’s account of his campaign in 
701B.C.E. between Zarephath (Zaribtu) and Ushu (mainland 
Tyre). Ahlab is identified with Khirbet el-Mahalib, on the Leb- 
anese coast, 3% mi. (6 km.) north of Tyre and approximately 
1 mi. (2 km.) south of the mouth of the Litani River. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: EM, S.v.; Abel, Geog, 2 (1938), 67, 384; 


Pritchard, Texts, 287; Aharoni, Land, index. 
[Yohanan Aharoni] 


AHL AL-KITAB (Ar. “The People of the Book”), name of 
the Jews, Christians, and Sabeans (al Sabd’a) in the Koran 
(Sura 3:110; 4:152; et al.) because they possess a kitab, ie., a 
holy book containing a revelation of God’s word. Pre-Islamic 
Arabic poetry refers to Jewish and Christian Scripture. It es- 
pecially dwells on the Zabir, a holy book - whose origin is 
from the word mizmor (“psalm”) - which Muhammad knew 
as given to David (Sura 17:15), i.e., the Book of Psalms. Mu- 
hammad frequently mentions the tawrda (the Torah, possibly 
the entire Bible) revealed to the Israelites (e.g., Sura 3:58, 87; 
48:29) which contains clear allusions to Muhammad’s appear- 
ance (Sura 7:156; 33:44; 48:4). He also is acquainted with the 
Injil (Evangelium, the Gospels), a term which covers the entire 
New Testament. Muhammad emphasizes that the Injil con- 
firms the statements of the Torah (Sura 5:50; cf. 48:29; 57:27). 
He does not specify the holy book of the Sabeans although he 
mentions them three times in the Koran (Sura 2:59; 5:72; 22:17), 
along with the Jews and the Christians, and promises them 
their part in salvation. According to the Arabs, Muhammad 
meant the Mandeans, a Judeo-Christian sect whose believers 
lived in Babylonia. In the early period of his mission, Muham- 
mad related positively to the Ahl al-Kitab and their teachings. 
But his attitude changed as a result of the disappointment in 
his hope of persuading them to accept his faith. Then Muham- 
mad accused them of intentionally falsifying the Torah or at 
least distorting its interpretation (Sura 2:70; 3:64, 72, 733 cf. 
5:16; 6:91). Despite this, Muhammad determined that the Ahl 
al-Kitab, as the authors of holy books, deserve special treat- 
ment, and because they had agreed to pay the jizya (“poll tax”), 
the command to fight against them was not enforced (Sura 
9:29). Since the Ahl al-Kitab fulfilled this condition, they be- 
came the Ahl al-Dhimma (“protected people”; see *Dhimmi). 
In a later period this position caused the Harran (“star wor- 
shipers”) who called themselves Sabeans and the Persians, who 
believed in Zoroastrianism and relied on their holy book, to 
merit inclusion in the term Ahl al-Kitab. 

As a result of their belief in the books of divine revelation, 
the Ahl al-Kitab enjoyed a favored status in Islam. A Muslim 
is permitted to intermarry with their women and to eat what 
they have slaughtered. On the other hand, the accusations of 
Muhammad as to falsifications of Scripture and distorted in- 
terpretations caused the creation of an extensive polemical lit- 
erature and disputations which at times actually poisoned the 
relations between the adherents of the different religions. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Steinschneider, Polemische und apolo- 
getische Literatur in Arabischer Sprache (1877), 320-9; M. Perlmann, 
in: JQR, 37 (1940/41), 171-91; H. Lammens, L’Islam, croyances et insti- 
tutions (1941), 28-31; H.Z. Hirschberg, Yisrael ba-Arav (1946), 114-5; 
E. Strauss, in: Sefer ha-Zikaron le-Veit ha-Midrash le-Rabbanim be- 
Vina (1946), 182-97; P.K. Hitti, History of the Arabs (1960), 143-4, 233. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Vajda, in: EIS”, 1, 264-66 (incl. bibl.). 

[Haim Zew Hirschberg] 
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AHLEM, village near Hanover, known for its Jewish horticul- 
tural school, the first of its type in Germany. The school was 
founded in 1893 by the Jewish philanthropist Moritz Alexan- 
der Simon and was open to all suitable Jewish applicants, re- 
gardless of ideological affiliation. It trained hundreds of Jewish 
youths as agriculturalists and skilled workers. The three-year 
curriculum included agricultural subjects, especially horti- 
culture, in addition to general subjects taught in secondary 
schools. On its foundation boys from the age of 14 were ad- 
mitted; from 1903 to the 1920s girls over 16 were accepted for 
vocational training and home economics, and subsequently 
horticulture. A boarding school and elementary school for 
children between the ages of eight and 13 were added. In 1933 
the number of pupils totaled approximately 50, but increased 
to 120 between 1936 and 1938. The school was authorized by 
the Nazis as a center for vocational training for Jewish youth 
intending to emigrate and was permitted to issue graduation 
certificates. Between 1933 and 1939 about 300 pupils graduated 
from Ahlem, and some of them emigrated to Erez Israel. Even 
before the closure of the school in July 1942, Ahlem was made 
an assembly point for the deportation of Jews by the Gestapo. 
Between December 1941 and February 1945, more than 2,400 
Jews of the Hanover and Halberstadt region were deported 
from Ahlem to Riga, Theresienstadt, Warsaw, and Auschwitz. 
For a short time, the tradition of the Gartenbauschule was re- 
vived and a kibbutz was established by Holocaust survivors 
in Ahlem in 1945. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Homeyer, Beitrag zur Geschichte der 
Gartenbauschule Ahlem 1893-1979 (1980). 
[Mordechai Eliav / Stefan Rohrbacher (2"4 ed.)] 


°AHLWARDT, HERMANN (1846-1914), German publicist 
and antisemitic politician. In 1893, when headmaster of a pri- 
mary school in Berlin, Ahlwardt was dismissed for embez- 
zling money collected from the pupils. He made antisemitism 
his profession and used it as a political springboard. His first 
work, Der Verzweiflungskampf der arischen Voelker mit dem 
Judentum (“The Last Stand of the Aryan Peoples against Juda- 
ism,’ 1890-92), described an alleged Jewish world conspiracy. 
Its second part, “The Oath of a Jew” (Der Eid eines Judens), 
included slander against G. von *Bleichroeder, a leading Jew- 
ish banker. Prosecution followed and Ahlwardt was sentenced 
to four months’ imprisonment. He was hardly out of prison 
when he published another defamatory leaflet Judenflinten 
(“Jewish Rifles”), claiming that the guns supplied to the Ger- 
man Army by a Jewish manufacturer were defective. How- 
ever, Ahlwardt was saved from serving a second sentence by 
parliamentary immunity, as he had been elected in 1892 to 
the Reichstag as member for Arnswalde-Friedeberg (Bran- 
denburg) on the platform propounded to the peasants there 
that their misery was due to “the Jews and the Junkers.” His 
pamphlets (no less than ten of which appeared in 1892) were 
assisted by the press and Roman Catholic clergy, with the re- 
sult that antisemitic rioting, the burning of the synagogue at 
Neustettin, and the revival of ritual murder accusations en- 
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sued. To the embarrassment of his own party, the Conserva- 
tives, Ahlwardt occupied the time of the Reichstag with his 
slanderous “revelations” about the Jews. He continued to hold 
his seat there until the Reichstag was dissolved in 1893 when 
he was immediately imprisoned for libel. In spite of this and 
the opposition of the Conservatives he was reelected by the 
same constituencies and held his seat until 1902. He was sen- 
tenced for blackmail in 1909 and died unnoticed. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Pulzer, The Rise of Political Anti- 
Semitism in Germany and Austria (19887); C. Jahr, in: LBIYB, 48 
(2003), 67-85. 


AHMADNAGAR, capital of the former kingdom of the 
Nizam Shah dynasty on the west coast of India. Under Burhan 
Nizam Shah 1 (1510-53), a Shi'a Muslim, it became a center of 
Hindu-Muslim culture and learning. Among the scholars at- 
tracted to his court and enjoying its atmosphere of complete 
religious tolerance were some Marranos from Portugal, in- 
cluding Sancho Pirez, who became a favorite of the king and 
was a friend of Garcia *d’Orta. Garcia refers in his Colloquia 
(no. 26) to “Jews in the territory of Nizamuluco [Nizam Shah] 
A Jewish settlement also existed in the port of the kingdom, 
Chaul (now Revanda). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Shyam, Kingdom of Ahmadnagar (1966). 


[Walter Joseph Fischel] 


AHOT KETANNAH (Heb. 70? ninx; “Little Sister”), name 
of ahymn for Rosh Ha-Shanah. It was composed by Abraham 
Hazzan Gerondi, a writer of devotional hymns, who flourished 
about the middle of the 13 century in southern France. The 
poem consists of eight metrical stanzas of four to five lines, 
each ending with the refrain Tikhleh shanah ve-kileloteha 
(“May this year with its curses end”). The last stanza ends Tahel 
shanah u-virekhoteha (“May the year and its blessings begin”). 
The acrostic gives the name of the author “Abram Hazzan.” The 
opening words of the hymn are taken from Song of Songs 8:8 
“We have a little sister” and refer to the traditional allegorical 
interpretation of the Song of Songs. The poem evokes Israel's 
sufferings in exile and implores God’s mercy “to fortify the 
song of the daughter and to strengthen her longing to be close 
to her lover.” At first adopted into the Sephardi ritual, where 
it is recited before the evening prayer of Rosh Ha-Shanah, 
the poem was subsequently adopted in the Ashkenazi and 
Yemenite rites, especially in kabbalistic circles. 


[Meir Ydit] 


Music 

Ahot Ketannah is sung either by the entire congregation, or by 
the cantor alone with the congregation joining in the refrain. 
The melody is uniform throughout the Sephardi Diaspora, 
with only slight local variations, and may therefore belong to 
the common pre-expulsion stock. Notated examples may be 
found in Idelsohn, Melodien, 1, no. 93; 2, no. 48 (mus. ex. 1); 
3, NOS. 43, 46, 175; 4, NOS. 185, 186 (mus. ex. 2), 187, 192; 5, no. 
159; Levy, Antologia, 2, nos. 93-101; E Consolo, Sefer Shirei Yis- 
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rael (1890), 125; E. Aguilar and D.A. de Sola, Sephardi Melodies 
(1857, 1931), no. 26; O. Camhy, Liturgie Sepharadie (1959), nos. 
63, 64; Cremieu, J.S. and M., Chants hébraiques... de lancien 
Comtat Venaissin (1885), no. 1. 

[Avigdor Herzog] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Lit Poesie, 140. 


AHRWEILER (Heb. 812°), small German town near Bonn. 
There was a considerable Jewish community in Ahrweiler in 
the 13" century, some of its members owning houses in Co- 
logne. In the 14'* century the Jews of Ahrweiler dealt in salt 
and wine. The community suffered during the *Black Death 
massacres of 1348. The physician and exegete Baruch b. Sam- 
son (“Meister Bendel”) lived in Ahrweiler in the 15‘” century. 
Among the rabbis of Ahrweiler were Hayyim b. Johanan 
Treves (d. 1598), who also officiated as *Landrabbiner for 
the territory of the Electorate of Cologne, and his son-in- 
law Isaac b. Hayyim. A notable family which adopted the 
name “Ahrweiler” included among its members the Frankfurt 
dayyan Hirz Ahrweiler (d. 1679) and his son Mattathias, rabbi 
of Heidelberg (d. 1729). The small Ahrweiler community of 
modern times numbered only 4 Jews in 1808; 28 in 1849; 65 in 
1900 (1% of the total population); and 31 in 1933. It maintained 
a cemetery and synagogue built in 1894. The synagogue was 
burned and desecrated on *Kristallnacht (Nov. 9-10, 1938); the 
last Jews were deported from Ahrweiler in July 1942. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Salfeld, Martyrol, 273, 287; Germ Jud, 2 
(1968), 3-4. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Warnecke, Die Ahrwei- 
ler Synagoge. Ein Beispiel jiidisch-deutscher Geschichte im 19. und 
20. Jahrhundert (1983); B. Klein, in: EG. Zehnder (ed.), Hirt und 
Herde. Religiositat und Frémmigkeit im Rheinland des 18. Jahrhun- 
derts (2000), 251-78. 


AHWAZ, capital of the Persian province of Khuzistan. Ahwaz 
was called Be-Hozai in the Talmud (Taan. 23; Pes. 50; Gitt. 89; 
Hull 95). Several amoraim originated from the city, including 
R. Aha, R. Hanina, and R. Avram Hoza’ah. As a junction be- 
tween Babylonia and Persia, Ahwaz was an important medi- 
eval center for the eastern trade, with a flourishing Jewish pop- 
ulation. Two Jews in the service of Caliph al-Muqtadir, Joseph 
b. Phinehas and Aaron b. Amram, were tax farmers for the 
province, owning real estate and a bazaar there which yielded a 
considerable income. They rose to the position of court bank- 
ers. The revenue from Ahwaz province is mentioned as secu- 
rity for a large loan they advanced to the government. Ahwaz 
remained a center of Jewish commercial activities throughout 
the Middle Ages, as attested by correspondence between Jew- 
ish merchants in Ahwaz with associates in *Fez and *Cairo. 
One of the earliest indications that Jewish merchants in Khuz- 
istan used the Persian language is a Judeo-Persian law report, 
dated around 1021, found near Ahwaz. 

As in *Abadan, Ahwaz became one of the first centers of 
Zionist activitiy in Iran beginning with the occupation of the 
southern region by the British Army (Sept. 1941). During this 
period there were 300 Jews in Ahwaz, constituting 70 families, 
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many of them immigrants from Iraq and from other cities like 
*Isfahan, *Shiraz, *Kashan, Arak, and *Kermanshah. The ma- 
jority were merchants, mainly in the textile trade. There were 
five wealthy families in Ahwaz; the rest belonged to the mid- 
dle class. There were two synagogues, one belonging to Jews 
of Iraqi origin and the other to Persian-speaking Jews. After 
1948, many Jews immigrated to Israel and to *Teheran. The 
majority of the Jews of Ahwaz left the city after the Islamic 
Revolution (1979). At the beginning of the 21° century, there 
were fewer than five families living there. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fischel, Islam, index; $.D. Goitein, A Medi- 
terranean Society, 1 (1967), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Alam-e 
Yahud, 16 (Nov. 20, 1945), 285; ibid., 22 (Jan. 15, 1946), 379; B.-Z. Eshel, 
Yishuvei ha-Yehudim be-Babel be-Tekufat ha-Talmud (1979), 58-593 
A. Netzer, “Yahudiydanei Iran dar avaset-e qarn-e bistom, in: Shofar, 
244 (June 2001), 23. 


[Walter Joseph Fischel / Amnon Netzer (274 ed.)] 


AI or HA-AI (?¥33 ,?Y; in the Samaritan version of Gen. 12:15 
called Ayna; in Jos., Ant. 5:35 - Naian), place in Erez Israel. 
It is mentioned together with Beth-El as near the site where 
Abraham pitched his tent (Gen. 12:8; 13:3). In Joshua 7:2, it is 
located beside Beth-Aven, east of Beth-El. Ai was the second 
Canaanite city which Joshua attacked (Josh. 7-8). After the 
first attempt to capture the city had miscarried because of the 
sin of *Achan, the king of Ai and his army were defeated in 
an ambush and the city was left in ruins (see also Josh. 12:9). 
Although the old site of Ai remained abandoned, an Israelite 
city with a similar name arose nearby. Isaiah mentioned Aiath 
(my — Isa. 10:28) as the first of the cities occupied by the Assyr- 
ians in their march on Jerusalem, before Michmas and Geba. 
In the post-Exilic period, returnees from Ai are mentioned 
together with people from Beth-El (Ezra 2:28; Neh. 7:32) and 
Aijah (7?¥) appears as a city of Benjamin (Neh. 11:31). Most 
scholars identify the ancient city with et-Tell near Deir Dib- 
wan, c. 1 mi. (2 km.) southwest of Beth-El. Excavations at the 
site carried out in 1933-35 by Judith Marquet-Krause were re- 
newed in 1964 by J.A. Callaway. The city was found to have 
been inhabited in the Early Bronze Age from c. 3000 B.C.E. 
Several massive stone walls were discovered as well as a sanc- 
tuary containing sacrificial objects and a palace with a large 
hall, the roof of which was supported by wooden pillars on 
stone bases. The city was destroyed not later than in the 24 
century B.c.E. and remained in ruins until the 13" or 12 
century B.c.E. when a small short-lived Israelite village was 
established there. This discovery indicates that in the time of 
Joshua, the site was a waste (also implied by the name Ai, liter- 
ally, “ruin’). Scholars explain the discrepancy in various ways. 
Some consider the narrative of the conquest of Ai contained in 
the book of Joshua an etiological story that developed in order 
to explain the ancient ruins of the city and its fortifications. 
Others assume that the story of Ai was confused with that of 
nearby Beth-El which evidently was captured during the 13" 
century. Others dispute the identification without, however, 
being able to propose another suitable site. Khirbet Haiyan, 
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c. 1 mi. (2 km.) south of et-Tell, has been suggested as the site 
of the later city; the only pottery found there, however, dates 
from the Roman and later periods. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Marquet-Krause, Les fouilles de‘Ay (et-Tell) 
(1949); Vincent, in: RB, 46 (1937), 231ff.; Albright, in: AASoR, 4 (1924), 
141-9; idem, in: BASOR, 74 (1939), 15ff.; Abel, Geog, 2 (1938), 239-40; 
Aharoni, Land index; U. Cassuto, Commentary on the Book of Genesis, 
2 (1964), 331-2; M. Noth, in: pyB, 31 (1935), 7-29; J.M. Grintz, in: Sinai, 
21 (1947), 219 ff; J.A. Callaway, in: BASOR, 178 (1965), 13-40; J.A. Cal- 
laway and H.B. Nicol, ibid., 183 (1966), 12-19. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
A. Ben-Tor (ed.), The Archaeology of Ancient Israel (1992), index. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


AIBU 

(1) Babylonian sage who flourished in the transitional 
period from the tannaim to the amoraim (late second - early 
third century c.£.). The father of *Rav and the brother of 
Hiyya (Pes. 4a; Sanh. 5a), he studied in Erez Israel, where he 
frequently visited Eleazar b. Zadok, whose customs and hal- 
akhic decisions he quotes (Suk. 44b). 

(2) The son of Rav, who told him “I have labored with 
you in halakhah, but without success. Come and I will teach 
you worldly wisdom” (Pes. 113a). 

(3) The grandson of Rav (Suk. 44b), and a frequent visi- 
tor to his home. 

(4) Amora and prominent aggadist (late third - early 
fourth century c.z.). While he transmitted some halakhic 
statements in the name of Yannai (Ket. 54b; Kid. 19a; et al.), 
he was mainly interested in aggadah, quoting the aggadic in- 
terpretations of tannaim and amoraim such as R. Meir (Mid. 
Ps. 101, end), R. Eliezer b. R. Yose ha-Gelili (Tanh. B., No’ah, 
24, 53), and R. Johanan (Gen. R. 82, 5). His aggadic com- 
ments, popular among homilists, were frequently quoted by 
them, especially by R. Yudan b. Simeon (ibid., 73:3; Mid. Ps. 
24:11; et al.), R. Huna, R. Phinehas, and R. Berechiah. One of 
his aggadic maxims is “No man departs from this world with 
half his desires realized. If he has a hundred, he wants two 
hundred, and if he has two hundred, he wants four hundred” 
(Eccl. R. 1:13). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Pal Amor; Hyman, Toledot, 138. 
[Zvi Kaplan] 


AICHINGER, ILSE (1921- ), Austrian writer and lyricist, 
and author of radio plays. One of twin daughters born to a 
Jewish physician and a teacher, Aichinger spent her childhood 
in Linz and after the early divorce of her parents moved to 
Vienna. There she and her maternal relatives were confronted 
with the persecution of the Nazi regime. In her first publica- 
tion, Aufruf zum Miftrauen (1946), she cautioned against what 
she perceived to be a new and dangerous self-confidence in 
Austria after the collapse of Nazi rule. At an early age, she had 
expressed an interest in studying medicine, but she was un- 
able to do so because of the Nuremberg Laws. At the end of 
World War 11, she was able to pursue her interest in medicine, 
but dropped out of university in 1948 to complete her first 
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novel, Die groessere Hoffnung (1948). The novel explores the 
angst and suffering of both the Jews and their pursuers during 
the Third Reich. The text reflects Aichinger’s commitment to 
the weak and skepticism about the German language. After 
1950, she was employed as a reader at the S. Fischer publish- 
ing house. In 1953 she married Guenter Eich, whom she had 
met at a conference of the “Gruppe 47,” where she received 
an award for her Spiegelgeschichte. This is a piece of literary 
prose that narrates a reversed life with the attempt to unlearn 
everything including language and thus postulating silence. 
Aichinger’s collection of narratives Rede unter dem Galgen 
was also published in 1953. In these narratives she examines 
a range of human emotions, including angst, alienation, par- 
adox, and ambivalence. Aichingers lyric and narrative texts 
increasingly show the reduction of linguistic means focusing 
on subjectivity, thereby blending reality and dream, inner 
and outer world. Examples of these themes can be found in 
Eliza Eliza (1965), Schlechte Woerter (1976), Verschenkter Rat 
(1978) or Kleist, Moos, Fasane (1984). Aichinger also published 
a number of radio plays, including Knoepfe (1953), Besuch im 
Pfarrhaus (1962), Auckland (1970), and the radio dialog Bel- 
vedere (1995). These radio plays illustrate existential border- 
line experiences between assimilation and resistance. A later 
publication is Film und Verhaengnis: Blitzlichter auf ein Leben 
(2001), notes on films and photography which turn a spotlight 
on the cultural life of Vienna between 1921 and 1945. 

Aichinger’s awards over the years include the Nelly 
Sachs-Preis, the Georg Trakl-Preis, the Franz Kafka-Preis, 
and the Joseph-Breitbach-Preis. She was a member of the 
Deutsche Akademie fuerr Sprache und Dichtung, the Akad- 
emie der Kuenste Berlin, and the Bayerische Akademie der 
Schoenen Kiinste. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Thums, “Den Ankuenften nicht glauben 
wahr sind die Abschiede”: Mythos, Gedaechtnis und Mystik in der Prosa 
Ilse Aichingers (2000); K. Bartsch, Ilse Aichinger (1993); S. Moser, 
Ilse Aichinger. Leben und Werk (1990); G. Lindemann, Ilse Aichinger 
(1988); D. Lorenz, Ilse Aichinger (1981). 


[Ann-Kristin Koch (2™ ed.)] 


AIJALON (Ayyalon) (Heb. WN; “place of deer”). (1) City sit- 
uated in a broad valley (valley of Aijalon) which is one of the 
approaches to the Judean Hills. Volcanic activity occurring in 
the area in the latest geological period left some basalt traces 
and the hot springs found at *Emmaus in ancient times. Pot- 
sherds found on a large tell, about 3 mi. (5 km.) north of Bab- 
al-Wad, show continuous occupation from the Late Bronze 
Age onward. The village of Yalu is built on the tell. 

The El-Amarna letters indicate that the region was in- 
cluded within the kingdom of Gezer in the 15» and 14" cen- 
turies, B.c.£. This kingdom was on hostile terms with Jeru- 
salem, whose ruler Puti-Hepa complained that his caravans 
were being robbed in the valley of Aijalon (“Yaluna,’ Ea, 287). 
In a letter to Amenhotep Iv (EA, 273), the queen of the city 
of Zaphon (?) reports that the Habiru attacked the two sons 
of Milkilu, king of Gezer, in Ayaluna (Aijalon) and in Sarha 
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(Zorah). Joshua referred to the valley of Aijalon in connec- 
tion with his defeat of the Amorites. Joshua asked for a mira- 
cle to prevent the sun from setting so that the Israelites could 
avenge themselves on the Amorites. Joshua said: “Sun, stand 
thou still upon Gibeon; and thou, Moon, in the valley of Ai- 
jalon” (Josh. 10:12). The city is included in the tribal area of 
Dan (Josh. 19:42) and in the list of levitical cities (Josh. 21:24; 
1 Chron. 6:54), but the Danites were unable to subject the 
Amorites, and later the region came under the influence of the 
“house of Joseph” (Ephraim; Judg. 1:34-35). The valley became 
a field of battle between the tribes of Dan, Ephraim, Judah, 
and Benjamin on the one side and the Amorites and Philis- 
tines on the other (1 Chron. 7:21; 8:6). The region was finally 
conquered by the Israelites under David. Aijalon is included 
in Solomon's second administrative district under “the son of 
Deker’” (1 Kings 4:9). With the division of the kingdom, the 
valley remained within the kingdom of Judah, in the territory 
of Benjamin, and Rehoboam fortified it as part of his defense 
system of Jerusalem (11 Chron. 11:10). It is mentioned in the 
list of cities (no. 26) captured by Shishak, king of Egypt, in 
about 924 B.c.E. and the Philistines also captured it during the 
reign of Ahaz but held it only briefly (11 Chron. 28:18). There 
is no reference to Aijalon during the Second Temple period. 
The valley was located on the route taken by Cestius Gallus, 
the governor of Syria, in his campaign against Jerusalem in 
66 C.E. (Jos., Wars, 2:513—-6). In Byzantine times, Aijalon is 
mentioned as Ialo, a name which is preserved in the present- 
day Arab village of Yalu. 

In 637 c.£., Aijalon was the headquarters of the Arab 
armies which suffered heavily at Emmaus. The region was 
badly damaged in an 11'®-century earthquake. During the 
Crusades it was once again a battlefield and a fort was built 
there by the Crusaders (today *Latrun). It was also a scene of 
fighting during Allenby’s campaign in 1917 and in the War of 
Independence (1948) a prolonged battle was fought in the re- 
gion over the roads leading to Jerusalem. After the War of In- 
dependence, a few Israeli settlements were established in the 
region. These were considered border settlements, and during 
the 1950s they were under terrorist attack. In 1967 the whole 
area was occupied by the Israel Defense Forces, and the Arab 
inhabitants fled to Ramallah. In 1976 a large park was estab- 
lished on the deserted land of the Arab villages. 

(2) Town in the territory of Zebulun where the judge, 
Elon, was buried (Judg. 12:12). Its location is unknown. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.A. Smith, Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land (19317°), 210-14, 250ff.; Abel, Geog, 1 (1933), 3995 2 (1938), 240 ff; 
Aharoni, Land, index; EM, s.v. 


AIKEN, HENRY DAVID (1912-1982), U.S. philosopher. 
Aiken was born in Portland, Oregon, and taught at the uni- 
versities of Columbia, Washington, Harvard (1946-65), and 
Brandeis (1965-80), specializing in ethics, esthetics, and the 
history of philosophy. He was influenced by the British ana- 
lytic movement, by the American naturalists - especially San- 
tayana, and by David Hume’s moral and political writings, 
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some of which he edited. Among the works he wrote are The 
Age of Ideology (1957), selections including a commentary on 
19-century thought; Reason and Conduct (1962), a collec- 
tion of essays in moral philosophy; and Predicament of the 
University (1971). 

[Richard H. Popkin] 


AIKHENVALD YULI ISAYEVICH (1872-1928), Russian lit- 
erary critic and essayist. An opponent of the dominant school 
of social criticism, he made his name as a major exponent of 
the subjective, impressionist approach. His works include 
Pushkin (1908), Etyudy O zapadnykh pisatelyakh (“Studies of 
Western Writers,” 1910), Siluety russkikh pisateley (“Outlines 
of Russian Writers,” 3 vols. (1906-1910)), and Spor o Belinskom 
(“The Belinski Controversy,’ 1914), an appraisal of Vissarion 
Belinski, the first Russian to view literary criticism as a molder 
of public opinion. In 1922 Aikhenvald and a number of other 
non-communist intellectuals were expelled from the U.S.S.R. 
He was killed in a streetcar accident in Berlin. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Istoriya russkoy kritiki, 2 (1958), 424-5; G. 
Struve, Russkaya literatura v izgnanii (1956). 


[Maurice Friedberg] 


AIMEE, ANOUK (Francoise Dreyfus; 1932- ), French ac- 
tress. Starting her film career as a teenager and the daughter 
of actress Genevieve Sorya, the Paris-born Aimée gained the 
attention of the French public in 1957 in the film Les Mauvaises 
Rencontres. In Federico Fellini’s La Dolce Vita (1960), and 8% 
(1963), she was cast in roles reflecting modern boredom and 
world-weariness. She was nominated for an Academy Award 
as best actress for her part in Lelouch’s A Man and a Woman 
(1966). Among her more than 80 films are Justine (1969), The 
Appointment (1970), Salto nel Vuoto (Cannes Award for Best 
Actress, 1980), Un Homme et une Femme: 20 Ans deja (1986), 
Il y a des jours...et des lunes (1990), and Robert Altman’s Ready 
to Wear (1994). She was married to the actor Albert Finney 
from 1970 to 1978. 


[Jonathan Licht] 


"AINSWORTH, HENRY (1569-1622), English Bible scholar. 
Ainsworth was educated at Cambridge and already knew He- 
brew when, as an adherent of the Brownist sect (later called 
Congregationalists), he went into exile in Amsterdam. He 
served there as a teacher (1596-1610) in the independent Eng- 
lish Church, and subsequently as its minister. Through Jewish 
contacts in Amsterdam he improved his Hebrew knowledge, 
the considerable extent of which is reflected in his writings. 
These include Silk or Wool in the High Priest's Ephod... (Lon- 
don, 1605); an English version, with annotations, of Psalms 
(Amsterdam, 1612), which was adopted by the Puritans of 
New England until they produced their own in 1640; and An- 
notations to the Pentateuch, with Psalms and Song of Songs 
(1616-27). This work, which includes rabbinic material, was 
translated into Dutch in 1690 and into German in 1692; Song 
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of Songs in English meter in 1623. Ainsworth’s Annotations 
were used two and a half centuries later by the revisers of the 
English Bible. He was considered one of the finest English 
Hebraists of his time. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


[Raphael Loewe] 


AISH HATORAH, outreach organization based in Jerusalem, 
Israel, and housed in a building facing the Western Wall, 
directly above the plaza. It was founded by American-born 
rabbi Noah Weinberger in 1974. Weinberger had grown up 
on Manhattan’s Lower East Side, where he was raised in an 
Orthodox home and was proud of his mother’s involvement 
in the establishment of the Esther Schoenfeld Beth Jacob 
School for Girls. He saw his mission as fighting assimila- 
tion and answering the question, “Why be Jewish?” His stra- 
tegy involved the use of high technology and powerful and 
media-savvy business executives and celebrities to help send 
out his institution’s message. It operates 26 full-time branches 
and offers programs in 80 cities, representing 17 countries 
on five continents and attended by 100,000 people annually 
in addition to the 4,500 students who study at Aish Jerusalem 
every year. Over 175 people have graduated from the rab- 
binic program and have gone to North America to do out- 
reach work. 


Aish Programs 

DISCOVERY. A one-day program that explores the rational 
basis for Jewish belief and practice. More than 100,000 peo- 
ple worldwide have attended the Discovery program. Guest 
hosts for these seminars have included American entertain- 
ers Ed *Asner, Kirk *Douglas, Elliot *Gould, Joel *Grey, and 
Jason *Alexander. Aish instructors conduct hundreds of re- 
lated seminars in cities around the world, including Johannes- 
burg, London, Sydney, Melbourne, Santiago, and Jerusalem, 
as well as in 45 USS. cities for university campuses, Jewish 
community centers, and Reform, Conservative, and Ortho- 
dox synagogues. 


THE EXECUTIVE LEARNING PROGRAM. Successful men 
and women of all ages participate in individually designed 
personal study programs in their homes and offices. With 
limited free time, and often with limited background in Juda- 
ism, hundreds of busy executives find a way to fit Torah study 
into their active lives. Among those who participate are Rob- 
ert Hormats, vice chairman of Goldman-Sachs International, 
and Michael Goldstein, ceo of Toys R Us. 


THE ISRAEL EXPERIENCE. The 4,500 people participating in 
Aish Jerusalem programs in Israel attend the Discovery Semi- 
nar; the one-month Essentials for men or JEWEL for women; 
introductory programs; and the Jerusalem Fellowships. The 
latter was founded in 1985 by senators Daniel Patrick Moyni- 
han and Arlen Spector. The program combines touring Israel, 
studying Judaism, and meeting Israel’s top leadership from 
across the political spectrum. 
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EYAHT COLLEGE OF JEWISH STUDIES FOR WOMEN. Reb- 
betzin Denah Weinberg founded the school in 1990 to em- 
power Jewish women. 


THE RUSSIAN PROGRAM. ‘This reaches over 50,000 people in 
the Former Soviet Union (Fsv), plus another 3.5 million view- 
ers through its popular television series. In Moscow, Aish runs 
the Intellectual Cafe, a bimonthly seminar teaching Talmud to 
beginners through a logic game. Aish-Fsu has four permanent 
branches, including one accredited college. 

In Israel, Aish created a social action organization, AVIV, 
which provides legal, medical, and social services to aid Rus- 
sian Jews after they make aliyah. Aish has also created a series 
for Radio Reka, the immigrant radio station that has 200,000 
listeners in Israel and one million in Russia. 


HIGH TECH AND JERUSALEM FUND MISSIONS TO ISRAEL. 
The Albert Einstein High Tech Mission brings leaders of hi- 
tech industry to Israel to meet their peers and explore po- 
tential investments, strategic partnerships, and spirituality 
in the Holy Land. Companies who have participated include 
the founders, CEOs, or presidents of AOL, Infospace, Ness, 
National Semiconductor, Computer Associates, pT, Drug- 
store.com, ZDNet, StarTek, Net2Phone, The Red Herring, 
Draper Fisher Jurvetson, Scient, Disney Internet, Akamai, 
and ATT.com. 


THE THEODOR HERZL MISSION. Co-sponsored with the 
mayor of Jerusalem, it brings world leaders from across the 
world to Israel for one week. Participants have included Lady 
Margaret Thatcher, U.S. senators John Kerry, Harry Reid, and 
Joseph Biden, former House speaker Newt Gingrich, former 
U.S. Ambassador to the uN Jeanne Kirkpatrick, Congress- 
man Peter Deutsch, Governors Tom Ridge (Pa) and Christine 
Whitman (Nj), philanthropist Carroll Petrie, Elie Wiesel, Alan 
Dershowitz, Barry Sternlicht, chairman of Starwood Hotels, 
the world’s largest hotel company, Starbuck’s Howard Schultz, 
and Accuweather president Joel Meyer. 


THE CAPITAL CAMPAIGN. Aish HaTorah is building a hi- 
tech Jewish education center incorporating state of the art 
Internet, video, computer, and satellite hook-ups. The Kirk 
Douglas Theater, dedicated by the Hollywood legend, will 
present a film about the Jewish contribution to humanity. Aish 
also acquired several sites in the Old City, projected for use as 
classrooms, dormitories, and offices. 


AISH.COM. With its 1,000,000 hits a year, the site is user- 
friendly, hi-speed, and full of information and contact num- 
bers about all of its programs. 


[Jeanette Friedman (24 ed.)] 


AI T’IEN (b. c. 1545), Chinese Jew through whom detailed 
knowledge of Chinese Jewry first reached the Western world 
at the beginning of the 17" century. Ai T’ien was born in *Kai- 
feng, Honan province, and obtained his licentiate in Chinese 
classics as a minor school official (chii-jén) in 1573. In 1605 he 
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went to Peking to seek employment, which led to his eventual 
appointment at Yangchow. While in Peking, in June 1605, he 
visited the Italian Jesuit missionary, Matteo Ricci. Ai gave Ricci 
a detailed account of his own family and the status of the Jew- 
ish community in Kaifeng, as well as the relationship of the 
Jews with the local Muslims and Nestorian Christians. Ricci 
came to the conclusion that the community in Kaifeng were 
of Jewish descent and sent this information in a letter dated 
July 26, 1605, to the general of the Jesuit order in Rome. This 
was the first report to reach Europe concerning the existence 
of Jews in China, and a document of primary importance for 
Chinese Jewish history. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: W.C. White, Chinese Jews (19667), pt. 1, 11, 


31-37; pt. 2, 144; pt. 3, 110-2. 
[Rudolf Loewenthal] 


AIX-EN-PROVENCE (Heb. w3°°X or W3”), town in the 
Bouches-du-Rhéne department, southern France. The first 
reference to the presence of Jews in Aix-en-Provence dates 
from about 1283. They then owned a synagogue and a cemetery 
situated at Bourg St.-Saveur, which was under the jurisdiction 
of the archbishop. In 1299 they contributed to the annual tax 
paid to the count by the Jews of Provence. The Jewish popu- 
lation in 1341 numbered 1,205 (about “1 of the total), occu- 
pying 203 houses, mainly on the Rue Verrerie (called Rue de 
la Juiverie until 1811); not far from there the du Puits-Juif still 
exists (probably the public well in this street gave rise to the 
legend that the Jews owned a medicinal spring). A synagogue 
was situated on the corner of the Rue Vivaut and Rue Verrerie, 
and another (1354) in the lower town. In 1341 King Robert of 
Anjou attempted to set up a compulsory Jewish quarter, but 
notwithstanding repeated injunctions it had evidently failed 
to materialize by 1403. The community in Aix was adminis- 
tered by at least two syndics. The Jews did not have to pay 
taxes to the municipality since they contributed to the annual 
tax paid by the Jews of Provence to the crown. The contribu- 
tions of Aix Jewry amounted to 16% of the total in 1420, and 
to over 25% in 1446. 

By letters patent of Sept. 25, 1435, Jews were prohibited 
from practicing brokerage, and were obliged to wear the Jew- 
ish *badge. These restrictions followed the anti-Jewish riots, 
which had taken place in 1430, when nine Jews were killed, 
many were injured and 74 were forcefully baptized. A general 
amnesty was subsequently granted to the inhabitants of Aix. 
The position of the Jews in Aix was ameliorated when, in 1454 
King René of Anjou allowed them to employ Christian ser- 
vants, reduced the size of the badge, and exempted Jews from 
wearing it while traveling. 

When in 1481 Provence passed to France, Louis x1 con- 
firmed the privileges formerly enjoyed by the Jews of Aix and 
Marseilles. Aix Jewry again suffered disaster, however, when 
on May 10, 1484, they were attacked by bands of maraud- 
ers from the Dauphiné and Auvergne and the highlands of 
Provence. The raids were repeated intermittently until 1486. In 
that year, the Aix municipality asked Charles vit to expel the 
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Jews. The general decree of expulsion, issued in 1498, became 
effective in 1501. The Parliament of Provence reissued the pro- 
hibition on Jews settling in Aix in 1760, 1768, and 1787. 

In cultural matters, the Aix community took a promi- 
nent part in the *Maimonidean controversy that divided Jew- 
ish scholars. The Jews of Aix were mentioned by the Proven- 
cal poet Isaac b. Abraham ha-Gorni who criticized them for 
their inhospitable attitude toward strangers. 

Shortly after 1789 nine Jewish families from Avignon set- 
tled in Aix-en-Provence. The Jewish population numbered 169 
in 1809 and 258 in 1872 (out of a total population of 29,000), 
dwindling to 214 in 1900. In the mid-19‘* century Aix was the 
center in which the former traditions of the *Comtat Venaissin 
communities were most faithfully preserved, largely through 
the activities of members of the *Milhaud and *Crémieux 
families. In 1829, the Hebrew book by Moses Crémieux Ho’il 
Moshe Beer was printed in Aix by Francois Gigia. 

The census conducted by the Vichy government in May 
1941 recorded 33 Jewish families living in Aix. When the Ger- 
mans entered the unoccupied zone in November 1942, 2,000 
Jewish refugees from Germany and Eastern Europe were sent 
to Aix. Most of them were quartered in the nearby camp of 
Milles. In May 1943, following the roundup of Jews by the 
Germans in southern France, almost all the Jews in Aix were 
arrested and interned at *Drancy. They were subsequently de- 
ported to Germany and most perished in the Holocaust. 

[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


Modern Times 
The community practically disappeared during the years imme- 
diately following World War u1. All the archives of the commu- 
nity disappeared during World War 11. As the synagogue that 
was inaugurated in 1840 was no longer used for worship, it was 
sold in 1952 and became a Protestant church. The prayer books 
were distributed among several neighboring communities. The 
synagogue’s centenary could not be celebrated in 1940, but Dar- 
ius *Milhaud, a native of Aix and great-grandson of the com- 
munity’s president when the synagogue was built, composed 
a cantata for the occasion, Crown of Glory, based on three po- 
ems by Ibn *Gabirol and on prayers from the *Comtat Venais- 
sin. The arrival of North African Jews after 1956 created a new 
community. In 1967 there were about 1,000 Jews living in Aix- 
en-Provence. As of 1987, the population was said to be 3,000. 
The rabbi and the rite of the synagogue are North African. The 
community is administered by a council called the Association 
Culturelle Israélite, which is affiliated with the Consistoire Cen- 
trale de France. An attempt was made to torch the synagogue 
on the afternoon of Yom Kippur, October 9, 2000. 
[Gilbert Lazard] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Szajkowski (Frydman), Franco-Judaica 
(1963), index; idem, in: Jss, 6 (1944), 31-54; idem, Analytical Franco- 
Jewish Gazetteer (1966), 166, 168; E.Baratier, Demographie provencale 
(1961), 59-60, 216-211; Gross, Gal Jud, 46-48; J. Lubetzki, La condi- 
tion des Juifs en France sous loccupation allemande (1945), index; Shir- 
mann, in: Lettres Romanes, 3 (1949), 175-200; Guide des Communau- 
tés Juives de France. 7 (1966), index. 
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AIZENBERG, NINA (1902-1974), Russian painter, graphic 
artist, and stage designer. Aizenberg was born in Moscow. In 
1918-24, she studied in Moscow at the High Arts and Tech- 
nical Workshops (VHUTEMAS). From 1924, she worked as a 
stage designer for several Moscow theaters. In 1926, Aizenberg 
became the principal stage-designer for the Blue Robe (Sinyaa 
Bluza), a propaganda-variety theater, where she developed a 
novel approach to designing sets and costumes. This approach, 
based on constructivist theater techniques, made possible 
quick in set and costume changes through the artful use of 
basic components in various combinations. In 1928-30, Aizen- 
berg was a member of the Association of Decorative Artists, in 
1930-32 she joined October group, which united artists work- 
ing in the constructivist manner and adherents of “industrial 
art.” In the early 1930s, she was active in the festive design of 
Moscow’s streets on holidays marking the events of the Rev- 
olution. From the mid-1920s through the 1930s, she regularly 
showed her work at set design and decorative art exhibits in 
Moscow and Leningrad. In 1938-41, she executed designs for 
sports parades and rallies. In 1940-50, Aizenberg worked as 
a set designer for various theaters in Russia and other Soviet 
republics. She executed a series of landscape paintings in the 
1950s. The first and only solo exhibition in her lifetime took 
place in 1964 in Moscow. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nina Aizenberg: 40 Years in Theatre. Exh. 
Cat. Moscow (1964) (Rus.); Nina Aizenberg: Transformations. Rus- 
sian Avant-Garde Costume and Stage Design (Jerusalem, 1991); N. 
Van Norman Baer (ed.), Theatre in Revolution. Russian Avant-Garde 
Stage Design 1913-193, Fine Arts Museums of San Francisco (1992), 
74, 191; J.E. Bowlt, The Artists of Russian Theatre: 1880-1930 (Moscow, 


1994), 13-16 (Rus.). 
[Hillel Kazovsky (2"4 ed.)] 


AIZMAN, DAVID YAKOLEVICH (1869-1922), Russian 
writer. He studied painting in Odessa and Paris, but in his 
early thirties turned to literature. Aizman wrote a great deal 
about the Jewish poor, in a style reminiscent of Maxim *Gorki. 
In such short stories as “Ob odnom zlodeyanii” (“About a 
Crime,” 1902), “Zemlyaki” (“Fellow-countrymen,” 1903), and 
“Savan” (“The Shroud,’ 1903) as well as in the play Ternovy 
kust (“The Blackthorn Bush,” 1907), Aizman portrayed revo- 
lutionary-minded Jewish intellectuals and their persecution by 
the Czarist police. His later work bears the imprint of Russian 
Symbolist prose, e.g., the short story “Utro Anchla” (1906), the 
novella “Krovavy razliv” (“Bloody Deluge,’ 1908), and the fan- 
tastic dream “Svetly bog” (“The Radiant God,’ 1914). Although 
he was very popular in his day - an eight-volume edition of his 
works was published in Russia in 1911-1919 — Aizman’s stories 
last appeared in the U.S.S.R. in 1926, and by the second half of 
the century his name was almost totally forgotten. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kratkaya literaturnaya entsiklopediya, 1 


(1962), 108-9. 
[Maurice Friedberg] 


AKABA, Jordanian port on the northeastern corner of the 
Gulf of Eilat. Due to freshwater wells in the vicinity, it has 
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constituted, since antiquity, an oasis in an otherwise hot des- 
ert devoid of life. Under Roman rule it was called Aelana, and 
an army post was stationed there. In the early Arab period, 
the town had an important Jewish community. In the tenth 
century, Akaba was a large port, and the Crusaders made it 
a key position in their outer defense line. In the 12" century, 
however, the town began to decline and remained little more 
than a wayfarers’ station on the pilgrims’ road to Mecca. A 
change came in 1906 when the border between Egypt and 
the Ottoman Empire was demarked along the Rafah-Taba 
line (following a British-Ottoman encounter known as the 
“Akaba Incident”). Once again Akaba became the focus of 
international interest in World War 1 when the Hashemite 
Arab Army under Amir Feisal and T.E. *Lawrence conquered 
it from the Turks on July 7, 1917. They made it their headquar- 
ters from which raids into Transjordan and Syria were orga- 
nized. Akaba was also the meeting place of Amir Feisal with 
Chaim *Weizmann in June 1918. Administratively Akaba be- 
longed to the Ottoman province of Hijaz and, after wwI1, to 
the Hashemite Kingdom of Hijaz. When the Saudis ousted 
the Hashemites in 1925, the British annexed Akaba (and its 
neighboring district of Ma‘an) to the Emirate of Transjordan. 
Under the Mandate the British built a harbor there, but the 
place remained of minor importance until the end of Israel's 
*War of Independence (1948) when it became Jordan’s only 
outlet to the sea. In the 1950s, the port was enlarged and the 
highway to Ma‘an and ‘Amman improved. In 1961 a deep- 
water port was inaugurated, and installations for the storing 
and loading of phosphates and for the discharge of oil were 
built. The port’s annual capacity was increased to 600,000 
tons, the number of ships calling rose from 173 in 1954 to 667 
in 1966, and the tonnage of goods handled rose from 92,000 
to 1,200,000. In 1965 following a Jordanian-Saudi territorial- 
exchange agreement, Jordan was given a 25-km.-long coastline 
south of Akaba which contributed to the development of the 
town and of its harbor. In 1972 an international airport was 
opened and a railroad later connected Akaba with the north. 
During the Iran-Iraq War (1980-88) and the Iranian blockade 
of Iraq’s seaports, Akaba became the main lifeline of the Iraqi 
economy and war machine and most of the country’s imports 
and exports went through its harbor (18,000 out of the 30,000 
containers passed through Akaba in 1982 originating in or des- 
tined for Iraq). During the 1980s the harbor was greatly ex- 
panded with Iraqi financial aid, reaching an annual capacity 
of over six million tons. In 2002 the town numbered 70,000 
inhabitants (as opposed to 11,000 in 1967). Its economy was 
based on port services, foreign and internal tourism, fishing, 
and some farming. Following the Jordanian-Israeli peace ac- 
cord of 1994, the Akaba Special Economic Zone (ASEZ) was 
founded to offer economic incentives and business opportu- 
nities to encourage job-creating foreign investments. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: T.E. Lawrence, Seven Pillars of Wisdom 
(1935), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Wilson (ed.), Politics and 
Economy in Jordan (1991). 
[Shlomo Hasson / Joseph Nevo (2"¢ ed.)] 
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AKADEMIE FUER DIE WISSENSCHAFT DES JUDEN- 
TUMS, academy founded in Berlin in 1919 for the furtherance 
of Jewish scholarship and the encouragement of young schol- 
ars and the publication of their work. The idea of such an acad- 
emy had been mooted by Franz *Rosenzweig in his seminal 
open letter (“Zeit ist’s,”” 1917; “It is time” in On Jewish Learning 
(1965)) to his teacher Hermann *Cohen, who took it up en- 
thusiastically. The academy was to be in two parts: an acad- 
emy in the accepted sense, with members and corresponding 
members, and a research institute which, by giving grants to 
younger scholars, would enable them to pursue their work in 
the various divisions of study, such as Talmud, history, Hebrew 
literature and language, philosophy, Kabbalah, economics, etc. 
From the original plan, only the research institute material- 
ized; its first director was E. *Taeubler, who was succeeded by 
Julius *Guttmann. The academy made itself responsible for a 
number of publications, such as the continuation of Theodor 
and Albeck’s edition of Genesis Rabbah (1912-32, repr. 1965), 
Hermann Cohen's Juedische Schriften (3 vols., 1924) and his 
philosophical writings (2 vols., 1928), and a bicentenary edi- 
tion of the works of Moses *Mendelssohn, which was planned 
for 16 volumes, but only seven appeared (1929-38). The acad- 
emy’s Korrespondenzblatt with annual reports appeared from 
1919 to 1930. For some time the academy also shared respon- 
sibility for the Zeitschrift fuer Demographie und Statistik der 
Juden. A Festschrift was published in 1929 to celebrate its tenth 
anniversary. Its work came to an end in 1934. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Guttmann, in: Festgabe zum zehnjaehrigen 
Bestehen der Akademie... (1929), 3ff. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. My- 
ers, in: HUCA, 63 (1992), 107-44; M. Brenner, The Renaissance of Jew- 
ish Culture in Weimar Germany (1996). 
[Alexander Carlebach] 


AKAVYA (Yakobovits), AVRAHAM ARYEH LEIB (1882- 
1964), Polish-born Hebrew and Yiddish writer and editor. Af- 
ter the publication of his first story in David Frischmann’s Ha- 
Dor (1901), Akavya became a steady contributor to the Hebrew 
press and literary periodicals. He also wrote stories and novels 
in Yiddish, and translated from Yiddish to Hebrew. Akavya 
edited several Yiddish weeklies, the Hebrew daily Ha-Boker 
(with D. Frischmann (1909)), the biweekly for youth Shibbo- 
lim, and (after World War 1) Ha-Zefirah and Ha- Yom. He went 
to Palestine in 1935 and was an editor of the short Massadah 
encyclopedia and later the chief editor of the Yizreel encyclo- 
pedia. He devoted many years of research to the Hebrew cal- 
endar and published various books on the subject. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 562-5. 


[Getzel Kressel] 


AKAVYAH BEN MAHALALEL (first century c.£.), mem- 
ber of the Sanhedrin. He engaged in a dispute with *Hanina 
Segan ha-Kohanim and *Dosa b. Harkinas (Neg. 1:4) and the 
three are mentioned consecutively in Avot de-Rabbi Nathan 
(Version A, 19-21). Akavyah was offered the position of av 
bet din on condition that he renounce four of his decisions in 
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which he disagreed with the majority but he declined, declar- 
ing: “It is better for me to be called a fool all my days than that I 
should become even for one hour a wicked man in the sight of 
God; and that men should say, ‘He withdrew his opinions for 
the sake of getting power’” (Eduy. 5:6). Three of these dissent- 
ing opinions appear in the Mishnah (Neg. 5:3; Nid. 2:6; Bek. 
3:4). A fourth, concerning the administration of the water of 
bitterness to a proselyte or emancipated slave suspected of in- 
fidelity to her spouse, indirectly resulted in Akavyah’s excom- 
munication. After testimony had been adduced in the name 
of Shemaiah and Avtalyon, he scornfully remarked, ‘Degma 
hishkuha, i.e., “they made her drink in simulation only,’ or, as 
explained by others, “men who were like her (i.e., proselytes 
or descendants of proselytes) made her drink” Eduy., ibid.). 
Although he did not retract his statements before his death, 
Akavyah admonished his son to accept the opinion of the ma- 
jority. His son’s entreaty, “Commend me to your colleagues,” 
elicited the reply: “Your own deeds will bring your commenda- 
tion or your rejection” (Eduy. 5:7). According to the Mishnah 
Akavyah died while still under the ban of excommunication, 
and the bet din stoned his coffin (ibid., 6). R. Kahana con- 
sidered him a “rebellious elder,’ but he was not executed be- 
cause he based his opinions on tradition (Sanh. 88a). Judah b. 
Ilai (Eduy., ibid.) and Judah b. Bathyra (Sif. Num. 105), how- 
ever, denied that Akavyah was put under a ban. The former 
declared, “God forbid that (we would think that) Akavyah 
was excommunicated, for the Temple court was never closed 
in the face of any man in Israel so great in wisdom and in 
fear of sin as Akavyah b. Mahalalel” Akvayah’s maxim, “Reflect 
upon three things and you will not come within the power 
of sin: know whence you came, whither you are going, 
and before whom you are destined to give account” (Avot 
3:1; cf. ARN’, 29), illustrates his own stress on ethical con- 
duct. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mendelsohn, in: REJ, 41 (1900), 31-44; Mar- 
morstein, ibid., 81 (1925), 181-7; Hoenig, in: Studies and Essays in 
Honor of A.Neuman (1962), 291-8; Alon, Mehkarim. 1 (1957), 115-20; 
J. Brand, in: Minhah li-Yhudah (Zlotnick) (1950), 5-9, 19. 

[Bialik Myron Lerner] 


°AKBAR THE GREAT (Akbar Abia al-Fath Jalal al-Din 
Muhammad; 1542-1605), Moghul emperor in India. Akbar’s 
subjects were permitted a remarkable degree of religious tol- 
erance and freedom. The emperor tried to build a bridge of 
understanding between Hindus and Muslims and to cre- 
ate a new eclectic religion of pure theism (“tauhid [laht” or 
“Din Ilahi”). He collected translations of the holy books of all 
faiths, and held regular religious disputations in his palace at 
Fatehpur Sikri, near Agra. The participants also included Jews, 
probably from Persia, Afghanistan, or Khurasan, as well as 
Hindus, Jains, Zoroastrians, and Jesuits. The presence of Jews 
is reliably reported by Moghul court historians, by the Jesuit 
traveler A. Monserrate, and by the author of the Dabistan. A 
synagogue (kenisa) also existed in the Moghul realm according 
to the English traveler, Sir Thomas Roe (1616). Akbar’s inter- 
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est in the translation of holy books brought the famous Flo- 
rentine traveler and scholar Giambattista Vecchietti to Agra. 
Vecchietti had collected many ancient *Judeo-Persian biblical 
translations during his journeys in Persia, and while a guest of 
Akbar, he transliterated the Judeo-Persian manuscript of the 
Psalms into Persian script. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fischel, in: PAAJR, 17 (1949), 137-77; idem, 
in: HTR, 45 (1952), 3-45. ADD. BIBLIOGRA PHY: I. Alam Khan, “The 
Nobility under Akbar and the Development of his Religious Policy, 
1560-1580,’ in: Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1968), 29-36: J.E. 
Richards, “The Formation of Imperial Authority under Akbar and 
Jahangir,’ in: M. Alam and S. Subrahnayan (eds.), The Mughal State 
1526-1750 (1988), 126-167. 


[Walter Joseph Fischel / David Shulman (2"4 ed.)] 


AKDAMUT MILLIN (Heb. p>? n1277N; “Introduction’), 
opening words of an Aramaic poem by R. Meir b. Isaac Neho- 
rai. The poem was recited in the synagogue on Shavuot as an 
introduction to the Aramaic translation (targum) of Exodus 
19-20 (the theophany at Mount Sinai). Exodus 19:1 was read 
aloud in Hebrew, “Akdamut Millin” was then read, followed 
by the next few verses in the Hebrew, and after that the same 
verses in Aramaic. The remainder of the reading was finished 
in the same sequence: two to three verses of the Hebrew text 
followed by the Aramaic translation of the preceding verses. 
The recitation of “Akdamut Millin” now generally precedes the 
Reading of the Torah, in deference to the objections of later 
halakhic authorities against interrupting the Reading of the 
Torah (cf. Magen David to Sh. Ar., OH 494), particularly since 
it is no longer customary to read the Aramaic translation. The 
poem consists of 90 acrostic lines forming a double alphabet 
followed by the author’s name. It praises God as creator and 
lawgiver, expatiates on Israel's fidelity to God despite all suf- 
ferings and temptations, and ends with a description of the 
apocalyptic events at the end of days and the future glory of 
Israel. The poem is recited in the Ashkenazi rite only. A simi- 
lar work by the same author, introducing the reading of the 
Aramaic version of the Song of Moses (Ex. 15:1-10) on the 
seventh day of Passover, is found in some medieval manu- 
scripts. “Akdamut Millin” has been translated into English in 
various prayer books, notably by Joseph Marcus (Silverman, 
Prayer, 185-8) and Raphael Loewe (Service of the Synagogue, 
London, 1954, 210). There are also several versions of the “Ak- 
damut” in Hebrew (see Sefer ha-Moadim, 3 (1950), 141-4). A 
similar poem, “Yeziv Pitgam,” is recited on the second day 
of Shavuot before the reading of the haftarah. In East Euro- 
pean folk tradition the origin of the poem is connected with 
the widespread legend that R. Meir b. Isaac saved the Jewish 
community of Worms by invoking the help of a miraculous 
emissary of the Ten Lost Tribes from across the *Sambatyon. 
In many versions of the legend, extant in manuscripts and 
still alive in oral tradition, the hero is identified with R. *Meir 
Baal ha-Nes, and the “Akdamut” piyyut celebrates a victory 
over the Jew-baiters. 


{Ernst Daniel Goldschmidt] 
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Music 

The poem has been given two musical settings which have be- 
come well-known in Ashkenazi synagogues. One of these can 
claim great antiquity by its psalmodic style of recitation; the 
simple but expressive declamation suits the narrative character 
of the poem. Its identity in the Western and Eastern branches 
of the Ashkenazi rite, and its use for the *Kiddush and other 
prayers, indicates its age. Another melody is found only in 
the West, and apparently is of a later date, although its mo- 
tives were already incorporated in cantorial works of 1744 and 
1796. Moreover, this second tune serves as a motto theme of 
the Feast of Weeks and is applied in the *Hallel, the *Priestly 
Blessing, and other prayer texts. 


[Hanoch Avenary] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Davidson, Ozar, 1 (1924), no. 7314; Elbogen, 
Gottesdienst, 191; Idelsohn, Music, 156; Fishman, in: Ha-Tor, 3, no. 
25-26 (1923), 11; Zunz-Albeck, Derashot; Zunz, Lit Poesie, 151; J.-T. 
Lewinski, Sefer ha-Moadim, 3 (1950), 135-60; ZDMG, 54 (1900), 118; 
Rivkind, in: Yivo Filologische Schriftn, 3 (1929), 1-42, 599-605; M. 
Kosover and A.G. Duker, Minhah le-Yizhak (New York, 1949), no. 59. 
Music: A. Friedmann, Der synagogale Gesang (1908), 80; Idelsohn, 
Melodien, 6, pt. 1 (1932), nos. 236, 247, 250, 255-7; EJ. 


AKEDAH (‘Agedah; Heb. 77, lit. “binding (of Isaac)”), the 
Pentateuchal narrative (Gen. 22:1-19) describing God’s com- 
mand to *Abraham to offer *Isaac, the son of his old age, as a 
sacrifice. Obedient to the command, Abraham takes Isaac to 
the place of sacrifice and binds him (va-yaakod, Gen. 22:9, a 
word found nowhere else in the Bible in the active, conjugative 
form) on the altar. The angel of the Lord then bids Abraham 
to stay his hand and a ram is offered in Isaac’s stead. The Ake- 
dah became in Jewish thought the supreme example of self- 
sacrifice in obedience to God's will and the symbol of Jewish 
martyrdom throughout the ages. 


Critical View 

The Akedah narrative is generally attributed to source E (which 
uses “Elohim as the Divine Name) with glosses by the Redactor 
(r, hence also the use of the Tetragrammaton); or to source 
J (in which the Divine Name is the Tetragrammaton) which 
may have made use of E material (Peake’s Commentary on 
the Bible (1962), 193). The original intent of the narrative has 
been understood by the critics either as an etiological legend 
explaining why the custom of child sacrifice was modified in 
a certain sanctuary by the substitution of a ram (Gunkel), or 
as a protest against human sacrifice (Skinner, Genesis (1910), 
331-2). The name Moriah (“land of Moriah, Gen. 22:2) oc- 
curs elsewhere (11 Chron. 3:1) as the name of the Temple site; 
hence the Jewish tradition that the Temple was built on the 
spot at which the Akedah took place. There is no further ref- 
erence to the Akedah in the Bible. 

The Akedah influenced both Christian and Islamic 
thought. In early Christian doctrine, the sacrifice of Isaac is 
used as a type for the sacrifice of Jesus (see Tertullian, Adver- 
sus Marcionem, 3:18; Clement of Alexandria, Paedogogica, 1:5, 
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1; Schoeps, in: JBL, 65 (1946), 385-92). In Islam, the Akedah 
is held up for admiration (Koran 37:97-111), but the more ac- 
cepted opinion is that it was Ishmael, Abraham’s other son and 
the progenitor of the Arabs, who was bound on the altar and 
that the whole episode took place before Isaac's birth. The Ake- 
dah has been a favorite theme in religious art for centuries. 


In Jewish Life and Literature 

In the early rabbinic period, reference was made to Abraham's 
sacrifice in prayers of intercession. The Mishnah (Ta/an. 2:4) 
records that on public fast days the reader recited: “May He 
that answered Abraham our father on Mount Moriah answer 
you and hearken to the voice of your crying this day.” The 
Mishnah also states (Ta’an. 2:1) that on fast days, ashes were 
placed on the Ark and on the heads of the nasi and the av 
bet din; a later teacher explained (Taan. 16a) that this was a 
reminder of the “ashes of Isaac.” In the Zikhronot (“Remem- 
brance”) prayers of Rosh Ha-Shanah, there is an appeal to 
God to remember the Akedah: “Remember unto us, O Lord 
our God, the covenant and the lovingkindness and the oath 
which Thou swore unto Abraham our father on Mount Mo- 
riah: and consider the binding with which Abraham our father 
bound his son Isaac on the altar, how he suppressed his com- 
passion in order to perform Thy will with a perfect heart. So 
may Thy compassion overbear Thine anger against us; in Thy 
great goodness may Thy great wrath turn aside from Thy peo- 
ple, Thy city, and Thine inheritance.” One of the explanations 
given for the sounding of the shofar (“ram’s horn”) on Rosh 
Ha-Shanah is as a reminder of the ram substituted for Isaac 
(RH 16a). The story of the Akedah is the Pentateuchal reading 
on the second day of Rosh Ha-Shanah (Meg. 31a). During the 
Middle Ages, a number of penitential hymns took the Akedah 
for their theme and indeed a whole style of piyyut is known by 
this name. Pious Jews recited the Akedah passage daily (Tur., 
OH. 1) and, following this custom, the passage is printed in 
many prayer books as part of the early morning service. 


In Rabbinic Literature 

The Akedah was spoken of as the last of the ten trials to which 
Abraham was subjected (Avot 5:3; Ginzberg, Legends, 5 (1925), 
218, note 52) and was considered as the prototype of the readi- 
ness for martyrdom. “Support me with fires” (homiletical in- 
terpretation of Song 2:5) is said to refer to the fire of Abraham 
and that of Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah (Dan. 3:12-23; 
PdRK 101b); this particular association is probably due to the 
fact that both cases illustrate not actual martyrdom but the 
readiness for it. On the other hand, numerous instances of real 
martyrdom were also compared to the Akedah, sometimes to 
the disadvantage of the latter. Thus in the story of the “Woman 
and her Seven Sons,” every one of whom suffered death by tor- 
ture rather than bow to the idol, the widow enjoins her sons: 
“Go and tell Father Abraham: Let not your heart swell with 
pride! You built one altar, but I have built seven altars and on 
them have offered up my seven sons. What is more: Yours was 
a trial; mine was an accomplished fact!” (Yal. Deut. 26). In 
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the parallel passage in the Babylonian Talmud (Git. 57b), the 
widow’s admonition is softened through the omission of the 
second half of the first sentence and the last sentence. 

In legal literature, the Akedah served as a paradigm for 
the right of a prophet to demand the temporal suspension of 
a law. Isaac obeyed his father and made ready to become the 
victim of what would normally have been considered a mur- 
der, but Abraham, as an established prophet, could be relied 
upon that this was really God’s will (Sanh. 89b). The opinion is 
found in the Midrash (Gen. R. 56:8) that Isaac was 37 years old 
at the time of the Akedah. Abraham *Ibn Ezra (commentary 
on Gen. 22:4) rejects this as contrary to the plain meaning of 
the narrative in which Isaac is old enough to carry the wood 
but young enough to be docile. Ibn Ezra (commentary on 
Gen. 22:19) also quotes an opinion that Abraham actually did 
kill Isaac (hence there is no reference to Isaac returning home 
with his father), and he was later resurrected from the dead. 
Ibn Ezra rejects this as completely contrary to the biblical text. 
Shalom *Spiegel has demonstrated, however, that such views 
enjoyed a wide circulation and occasionally found expression 
in medieval writings, possibly in order to deny that the sacri- 
fice of Isaac was in any way less than that of Jesus; or as a re- 
flection of actual conditions in the Middle Ages when the real 
martyrdom of Jewish communities demanded a more tragic 
model than that of a mere intended sacrifice. It was known in 
those days for parents to kill their children, and then them- 
selves, when threatened by the Crusaders. Geiger (JZ WL, 10 
(1872), 166 ff.) suggests that interpretations of Isaac’s sacrifice 
as a means of atonement for his descendants were influenced 
by Christian doctrine. In rabbinic literature, tensions can be 
generally observed between the need to emphasize the signifi- 
cance of the Akedah and, at the same time, to preserve the pro- 
phetic protest against human sacrifice. Thus, on Jeremiah 19:5 
the comment is made: “which I commanded not” - this refers 
to the sacrifice of the son of Mesha, the king of Moab (11 Kings 
3:27); “nor spake it” - this refers to the daughter of Jephthah 
(Judg. 11:31); “neither came it to my mind” - this refers to the 
sacrifice of Isaac, the son of Abraham (Taan. 4a). 


In Religious Thought 

A theme of such dramatic power as the Akedah has attracted 
a rich variety of comment. Philo (De Abrahamo, 177-99) de- 
fends the greatness of Abraham against hostile criticism that 
would belittle his achievement. These critics point out that 
many others in the history of mankind have offered them- 
selves and their children for a cause in which they believed - 
the barbarians, for instance, whose Moloch worship was ex- 
plicitly forbidden by Moses, and Indian women who gladly 
practice Suttee. Philo argues, however, that Abraham's sacrifice 
was unprecedented in that he was not governed by motives 
of custom, honor, or fear, but solely by the love of God. Philo 
(ibid., 200-7) also gives an allegorical interpretation of the 
incident: Isaac means “laughter”; and the devout soul feels a 
duty to offer up its joy which belongs to God. God, however, 
in His mercy, refuses to allow the surrender to be complete 
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and allows the soul to retain its joy. Worship is the most per- 
fect expression of that joy. 

Medieval thinkers were disturbed at the idea of God’s 
testing Abraham, as if the purpose of the Akedah were to 
provide God with information He did not previously pos- 
sess. According to Maimonides (Guide 3:24), the words “God 
tested Abraham” do not mean that God put him through a 
test but that He made the example of Abraham serve as a test 
case of the extreme limits of the love and fear of God. “For 
now I know that you fear God” (Gen. 22:12) means that God 
has made known to all men how far man is obliged to go in 
fearing Him. According to Nahmanides (ed. by C.B. Chavel, 
1 (1959), 125-6), the Akedah focuses on the problem of recon- 
ciling God’s foreknowledge with human free will. God knew 
how Abraham would behave, but from Abraham's point of 
view, the test was real since he had to be rewarded not only 
for his potential willingness to obey, but for actually comply- 
ing. *Sforno’s elaboration of this thought (commentary to 
Gen. 22:1) is that Abraham had to transcend his own love of 
God by converting it from the potential to the actual, in order 
to resemble God whose goodness is always actual, the aim of 
creation being that man imitates his Creator. 

The mystics add their own ideas to the Akedah theme. In 
the Zohar (Gen. 119b), the patriarchs on earth represent the 
various potencies (sefirot) in the divine realm: Abraham the 
Divine Lovingkindness, Isaac the Divine Power, and Jacob 
the Harmonizing Principle. Abraham is obliged to display 
severity in being willing to sacrifice his son, contrary to his 
own special nature as the “pillar of lovingkindness,” and thus 
set in motion the process by which fire is united with water, 
mercy with judgment, so that the way can be paved for the 
emergence of complete harmony between the two in Jacob. 
This mirrors the processes in the divine realm by which God’s 
mercy is united with His judgment so that the world can en- 
dure. The Hasidim read various subtleties of their own into 
the ancient story. One version states that Abraham and Isaac 
knew, in their heart of hearts, that the actual sacrifice would 
not be demanded but they went through the motions to dem- 
onstrate that they would have obeyed had it been God's will 
(*Elimelech of Lyzhansk, Noam Elimelech on Gen. 22:7). The 
true lover of God carries out even those religious obligations 
which are personally pleasant to him solely out of the love of 
God. Abraham obeyed the second command not to kill Isaac 
solely for this and for no other reason (Levi Isaac b. Meir, Ke- 
dushat Levi on Gen. 22:6). Another version is that when God 
wishes to test a man, He must first remove from him the light 
of full comprehension of the Divine, otherwise the trial will 
be incomplete. Abraham was ready to obey even in this state 
of “dryness of soul” (Israel b. Shabbetai of Kozienice, Avo- 
dat Yisrael on Gen. 22:14). The lesser Divine Name Elohim 
is, therefore, used at the beginning of the narrative, and not 
the Tetragrammaton, to denote that the vision in which the 
command was given was lacking in clarity. Abraham’ great- 
ness consisted in his refusal to allow his natural love for his 
son to permit him to interpret the ambiguous command as 
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other than a command to sacrifice (Mordecai Joseph b. Jacob 
Leiner of Izbica, Mei ha-Shiloah on Gen. 22:7). 

To the moralists (baalei ha-musar) the Akedah was a fer- 
tile text for the inculcation of religious and ethical values. For 
Isaiah *Horowitz (Shenei Luhot ha-Berit, Va-Yera, end), the 
Akedah teaches that everything must be sacrificed to God, if 
needs be; how much more, then, must man be willing to give 
up his lusts for God. Moreover, whenever man has an oppor- 
tunity of doing good, or refraining from evil, he should re- 
flect that perhaps God is testing him at that moment as He 
tested Abraham. 

The best-known treatment of the Akedah theme in gen- 
eral literature is that of Soren Kierkegaard (Fear and Trem- 
bling). Kierkegaard sees Abraham as the “knight of faith” who 
differs from the “ethical man’; for the latter the moral law 
is universal and it has a categorical claim to obedience; the 
“knight of faith,” however, knows also of the higher obligation 
laid upon him as a free individual in his relationship to his 
God and this may involve him in a “teleological suspension of 
the ethical.” Abraham is called upon to renounce for God all 
that he holds precious, including the ethical ideal to which he 
subscribes and which he has constantly taught. Consequently, 
Abraham did not know what duty had been imposed on him: 
to obey God’s command or his ethical obligation? According 
to Kierkegaard, this tension between these two conflicting ob- 
ligations is what characterized Abraham as a “knight of faith” 
Kierkegaard was the first thinker to posit the believer's doubts 
as the characteristic of religious life itself. Kierkegaard’s posi- 
tion has been criticized by various Jewish thinkers. 

Milton *Steinberg (Anatomy of Faith (1960), 147), re- 
jected Kierkegaard’s view as “unmitigated sacrilege. Which 
indeed is the true point of the Akedah, missed so perversely by 
Kierkegaard. While it was a merit in Abraham to be willing to 
sacrifice his only son to his God, it was God’s nature and merit 
that He would not accept an immoral tribute. And it was His 
purpose, among other things, to establish that truth.” Other 
thinkers such as J.B. Soloveitchik have found the Kierkegaard- 
ian insights fully compatible with Judaism. Ernst Simon (in 
Conservative Judaism, 12 (spring 1958), 15-19) believes that a 
middle position between the two is possible. Judaism is an 
ethical religion and would never in fact demand a teleologi- 
cal suspension of the ethical. Abraham is, therefore, ordered 
to stay his hand. The original command to sacrifice Isaac is 
a warning against too complete an identification of religion 
with naturalistic ethics. 

Y. *Leibowitz went further than Kierkegaard by suggest- 
ing that the believer has the obligation to overcome his ethical 
duty and unconditionally obey the divine command. Leibow- 
itz thus regarded the Akedah as a paradigm of religious life, a 
position unusual in Jewish thought, which generally maintains 
that the divine command is not opposed to ethical duty. 

Kalonymus Shapira, the rabbi of Piaseczno, maintained 
that the meaning of the Akedah is that the divine command 
itself determines morality, thus adopting the “divine command 
morality” prevalent in Christian literature. He wrote: 
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The nations of the world, even the best of them, think that the 
truth is a thing in itself, and that God commanded truth be- 
cause the truth is intrinsically True.... Not so Israel, who say 
“You God are truth”... and we have no truth beside Him, and all 
the truth found in the world is there only because God wished 
it and commanded it...Stealing is forbidden because the God 
of truth has commanded it... When God ordered Abraham 
to sacrifice his son Isaac, it was true to sacrifice him and, had 
God not said later “neither do anything to him” it would have 
been true to slaughter him. (K. Shapira, Esh Kodesh, Jeru- 
salem, 1960, 68) 


Shapira’s unusual position is an attempt to deal with the prob- 
lem of theodicy in light of the horrors of the *Shoah. His 
exceptional treatment of the Akedah thus demonstrates that 
Jewish thought generally did not incorporate the theory of 
“divine command morality.” The Akedah thus became a ba- 
sis for justifying sacrifice and devotion, but because of the 
centrality of morality to Jewish tradition in general, and spe- 
cifically to halakhah, it was only with Soloveitchik and Lei- 
bowitz that the Akedah became a paradigm of religious life 
itself. 

[Louis Jacobs / Avi Sagi (2"¢ ed.)] 


In Israeli Culture 

The akedah myth is used by Israeli society to understand it- 
self. Moshe Shamir, a leading writer from the founders’ gen- 
eration called the akedah “the story of our generation” (Be- 
Kulmus Mahir (“Quick Notes”), 1960, p. 332). Changes in the 
attitudes to this myth point to shifts in the ways Israeli society 
approaches the meaning of its existence. 

Two basic attitudes can be discerned in relation to the 
akedah. Whereas the first views the akedah as the deepest 
symbol of modern Israeli existence, epitomizing the Zionist 
revolution and the sacrifices it exacted, the second rejects both 
the myth and its implications. 

The akedah myth has been sanctified by many Israeli 
writers. Uri Zevi Greenberg writes: “Let that day come.../ 
when my father will rise from his grave with the resurrec- 
tion of the dead/ and God will command him as the people 
commanded Abraham./ To bind his only son: to be an offer- 
ing - /... let that day come in my life! I believe it will?( Uri 
Zevi Greenberg, “Korban Shaharit” (“Morning Offering”), in: 
Sulam 1972 (13), pp. 145-147). 

When speaking of the Zionist experience, Abraham 
Shlonsky writes, “Father/ take off your tallit and tefillin to- 
day/... and take your son on a distant lane/ to mount Moriah” 
(“Hulin” (“Worldliness”), in: A. Shlonsky, Ketavim [Writings], 
vol. 2, (1954), p. 136). Hayyim Gouri writes of Isaac’s descen- 
dants being “born with a knife in their hearts” (H. Gouri, 
“Yerushah” (“Heritage”), in: Shoshanat Ha-Ruhot (“Compass- 
Rose”), 1966). The relationship between Abraham and Isaac 
is also transformed in modern Hebrew literature. Contrary 
to the passive figure of the biblical story, the Isaac of Israeli 
literature is an active hero who initiates the akedah. Modern 
literature also lays greater emphasis than the biblical text on 
intergenerational cooperation, as if no rift divided the fathers 
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offering the sacrifice from their sons. Isaac becomes the para- 
digmatic Zionist pioneer, representing an entire generation: 
rather than being passive victims, the modern Isaacs assume 
responsibility for their destiny and sacrifice themselves on the 
altar of national renaissance. 

In the 1967 Six-Day War, when for the first time the gen- 
eration of founders were too old to fight, and the post-inde- 
pendence generation of their children fought in their place, 
the akedah remained a powerful symbol, at least for some. The 
post-war collection of interviews, The Seventh Day: Soldiers 
Talk About the Six-Day War (Hebrew: Siah Lohamim, 1967; 
English, 1970) records a father who said: “We do knowingly 
bring our boys up to volunteer for combat units.... These are 
moments when a man is given a greater insight into Isaac’s sac- 
rifice. Kierkegaard asked what Abraham did that night. What 
did he think about? ... He had a whole night to think.... It’s 
a question that touches on the very meaning of human ex- 
istence. The Bible says nothing about it... For us, that night 
lasted six days” (p. 202). 

Conversely, doubts about the akedah myth already began 
to surface soon after independence. In the central work about 
the War of Independence, by S. Yizhar, we read: “There is no 
evading the akedah... I hate our father Abraham, who binds 
Isaac. What right does he have over Isaac? Let him bind him- 
self. I hate the God who sent him and closed all paths, leaving 
only that of the akedah. I hate the fact that Isaac serves merely 
as a test between Abraham and his God... ( S. Yizhar, Yemei 
Ziklag (“The Days of Ziklag”), 1958, vol. 2, p. 804). 

After the Six-Day War, a gradual change in attitude to- 
wards the akedah evolved. In 1968, about 10 years after the 
publication of Yizhar’s novel, Habimah Theater staged a play 
by Yigal Mossinsohn where Shimshon, a blinded officer, thinks 
of his life in terms of an akedah ( Yigal Mossinsohn, Shim- 
shon Katsin be-Zahal, O Requiem le-Erez Pelishtim (“Samson 
the 1pF officer, or Requiem to the Land of the Philistines)). 
Mossinsohn states his wish to be released from this “grand” 
myth. In his view, fathers and sons are jointly responsible for 
the akedah, which must end. In its place, Mossinsohn-Shim- 
shon expects to lead a normal life when “my children... will 
no longer know war: 

In May 1970, Habimah Theater staged a play by Ha- 
noch Levin. (“Malkat Ha-Ambatyah” (“Queen of the Bath”), 
in: H. Levin, Mah Ikhpat la-Zippor (“What Does it Matter 
to the Bird?”), 1987). The play deals with the sons’ profound 
contempt for their parents and, in a passage called “Akedah,’ 
Abraham and Isaac engage in a rather mundane and sarcastic 
dialogue, conveying deep disdain for the parents who believe 
that they, rather than their sons, are the victims of the sacri- 
fice. In the poem “Dear father, when you stand on my grave,” 
which follows the “Akedah” dialogue, Levin writes, “And do 
not say that you've brought a sacrifice,/ because I was the one 
who brought the sacrifice,/... dear father, when you stand on 
my grave/ old and weary and very lonesome,/ and when you 
see how they lay my body to rest - / ask for my forgiveness, 
father” (p. 92). 
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The weariness and pain of the akedah come to the fore 
after the Yom Kippur war. Thus, for instance, Menahem Heyd 
writes: “And there was no ram - / and Isaac in the thicket.// 
And the angel did not say lay not/ and we - / our son, our only 
son, Isaac.” (“Yizhak Halakh le-Har Moriah” (“Isaac Went to 
Mount Moriah”), Yedioth Aharonot, December 28, 1973.) The 
pain is particularly intense because no ram came to replace 
Isaac. Many poets report this feeling - the miracle failed. 

In Yariv Ben Aharon’s roman a clef — Peleg (1993) about 
the sons’ generation, the akedah becomes the litmus test of the 
relations between fathers and sons: the fathers will not be sat- 
isfied with less than the sons’ sacrifice (p. 116). The covenant 
of secular Zionists with their land forced the actual sacrifice 
of their children, and the akedah no longer symbolized an 
act of faith but an expression of the deep bond with the land. 
Ben Aharon blames the parents for the secular distortion of 
the religious symbol and desires to restore its religious con- 
notations. He thereby seeks to bring about a quasi-religious 
renaissance, in the tradition of A.D. Gordon, and rejects the 
prevalent secular overtones of Zionist culture, where the ake- 
dah served to justify the death of the sons. 

Protests against the akedah myth gained strength after 
the Lebanon War. Yehudah Amihai speaks of a plot to sacrifice 
the sons: “The true hero of the akedah was the ram” (Y. Ami- 
hai, “Ha-Gibor ha-Amiti shel Ha-Akedah” (“The True Hero of 
the Sacrifice”), in: Sheat Hesed [(“The Hour of Grace”) 1983). 
Replacing the two heroic figures, Abraham and Isaac, with an 
antihero - the ram - is part of a trend seeking to moderate 
the dramatic overtones characteristic of Israeli life. The hero is 
not the one involved in purposeful action, but rather the one 
confronted with a tragic situation and unable to understand 
the forces that have led to it. 

A poem by Yitzhak Laor offers the most poignant expres- 
sion of this protest: “To pity the offering?... To trust a father 
like that? Let him kill him first. Let him slam his father/ his 
only father Abraham/ in jail in the poorhouse in the cellar of 
the house just so/ he will not slay./ Remember what your fa- 
ther did to your brother Ishmael (Y. Laor, “Ha-Metumtam ha- 
Zeh Yizhak” (“This Fool, Isaac”), in: Rak ha-Guf Zokher (“Only 
the Body Remembers”; 1985), p. 70). 

Yizhar had adopted the akedah story but had pointed 
an accusing finger at the fathers, while Mossinsohn longed 
for release from its oppressive weight. Laor now blames the 
sons’ compliance, their willingness to die rather than refuse. 
He rejects the narrative: the sons should have remembered 
the cruelty of the founding fathers, father Abraham, and their 
immoral behavior toward Ishmael, the Arabs. This poem ex- 
poses a deep breach between fathers and sons, between found- 
ers and followers. To a large extent, it also entails a rejection 
of the entire Zionist ethos. 

[Avi Sagi (2 ed.)] 


In the Arts 
Among Christian writers and artists the biblical account of 
Abrahams readiness to sacrifice Isaac was interpreted as a 
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foretelling of the crucifixion of Jesus. A parallel was drawn 
between the two stories: Abraham was God the Father sac- 
rificing his “only begotten son’; Isaac himself carrying the 
wood to the altar was Jesus bearing his cross; while the ram 
actually sacrificed represented the crucified savior. In West- 
ern literature the episode occurs from the Middle Ages on- 
ward in various dramatic forms and in different countries. It 
figures in all the important English miracle play cycles and in 
an early work of the Eastern Church, the Cretan Sacrifice of 
Abraham (1159), where God’s design is revealed, but the ram 
escapes slaughter. An example of the Italian sacre rappresen- 
tazioni is Feo Belcari’s Abramo e Isacco (1449), while there is 
a more austere treatment in the 16"*-century Spanish Auto del 
sacrificio de Abraham. The theme enjoyed special popularity 
among Protestants. Théodore de Béza (Beza), the French hu- 
manist and reformer who was a close associate of Calvin in 
Geneva, gave his drama Abraham sacrifiant (1550) the conven- 
tional form of a mystery. It was notable for some revolution- 
ary undertones, however, Abraham appearing as a stern Hu- 
guenot, humanized by love for his son. This play was widely 
translated and often reprinted. In the 17" century, the German 
dramatist Christian Weise wrote the play Die Opferung Isaacs 
(1680). Among the strict Protestants of the 18 century there 
were two Swiss German authors who dealt with the episode. 
Johann Jacob Bodmer wrote Abraham (1778), and Johann Kas- 
par Lavater the religious drama Abraham und Isaak (1776). 
Adele Wiseman’s The Sacrifice (1956) transposes the story to 
a modern Canadian setting. 

Jewish artists portrayed the Akedah in some synagogues 
of the early centuries of the current era, notably at *Dura-Eu- 
ropos (third century) and *Bet Alfa (sixth century). In both 
cases the hand of God was depicted as stretching forth to re- 
strain Abraham from sacrificing his son. This is in direct con- 
flict with the biblical text (Gen. 22:11), which states that he 
was restrained by the voice of an angel. Later Jewish sources 
are French and German Hebrew Bibles of the late 13" cen- 
tury, the 14'-century Spanish Sarajevo Haggadah, and a 15*- 
century Italian mahzor, which contains pictures illustrating 
the Aramaic piyyutim on the Ten Commandments recited 
on the festival of Shavuot. The illustration of the sacrifice of 
Isaac accompanies the fifth Commandment, and Isaac’s will- 
ingness to follow his father is seen as an example of filial pi- 
ety. There are early Christian representations of the story in 
the third-century Roman catacomb of Priscilla, in the Vatican 
grottos, and in glass, ivory, and jewels. Later examples have 
been found in the cathedrals of Chartres and Verona, and in 
churches elsewhere. During the early Renaissance, Donatello 
and Ghiberti produced work on the theme, as did Andrea del 
Sarto, Sodoma, Titian, Beccafumi, and Cranach later in the 
16 century. Caravaggio gave it emotionally realistic treat- 
ment, and *Rembrandt depicted the angel's intervention in 
a painting of 1635 and in an etching in which the angel grips 
Abraham's arm with one hand and protects Isaac's face with 
the other. Guardi and Tiepolo treated the subject with the 
18'b-century lightness. 
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The melody of the Judeo-German Akedah poem, which 
was used for liturgical, religious, and historical songs in both 
Hebrew and German, is shown by the indication be-niggun 
Akedah (i.e., to be sung “to the Akedah tune”). The melody is 
first mentioned by Jacob *Moellin (Sefer Maharil, 49b). An- 
other similar indication - be-niggun “Juedischer Stamm” - re- 
fers to the same tune. No notation of this time has been found 
so far, but A.Z. Idelsohn suggested that it was identical with 
the liturgical Akedot of the old west-Ashkenazi tradition. In 
European music there are at least 50 works on the sacrifice of 
Isaac, mostly oratorios. As in literature and art, the Akedah 
is often linked with the Crucifixion, Metastasio have stated 
this explicitly in the textbook title of his libretto Isacco, figura 
del Redentore (1740). The Viennese court oratorio owes its 
inception and style to the Emperor Leopold 1’s “sepolcro” II 
sacrificio d’'Abramo (1660), which was performed in the court 
church during Passion Week. Many eminent 18"-century 
musicians composed settings for Metastasios libretto which 
was originally written for the Viennese court. Popular Ger- 
man oratorios include J.H. Rolle’s Abraham auf Moria (1776) 
and M. Blumner’s Abraham (1859-60). In Poland the bibli- 
cal story inspired an opera by Chopin’s teacher, Ks. J. Elsner 
(1827), and an oratorio by W. Sownski (1805-1880). In Abra- 
ham *Goldfaden’s Yiddish “biblical operetta’ Akeydas Yitsk- 
hok (1897), the Akedah itself figures only near the end of the 
work. Hugo Adler wrote an Akedah (1938), based on the Bu- 
ber-Rosenzweig German translation of the Bible and on se- 
lections from the Midrash and Akedot piyyutim, which was 
modeled on the classical oratorio. Igor Stravinsky's Akedat Yi- 
zhak (Abraham and Isaac), a “sacred ballad” for baritone and 
chamber orchestra set to a Hebrew text, was first performed 
in Jerusalem in 1964. 

See also: *Abraham in the Arts and, *Isaac in the Arts. 
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AKERLOF, GEORGE A. (1940- ), U.S. economist, Nobel 
Prize laureate. Born in New Haven, Connecticut, where his 
father was a member of the Yale faculty, Akerlof earned his 
bachelor’s degree from Yale University in 1962 and his doctor- 
ate from the Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 1966. 
Akerlof’s father, who was born in Sweden, was a chemist; his 
mother’s family was of German-Jewish descent. His mater- 
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nal grandfather established the first clinic in cardiology in 
the United States at Johns Hopkins, though he was later de- 
nied tenure there, according to Akerlof, because of his Jew- 
ish identity. 

After receiving his doctorate, Akerlof joined the Eco- 
nomics Department of the University of California, Berkeley, 
where he began work on his landmark study “The Market for 
‘Lemons;” for which he would later win the Nobel Prize for 
economics (in 2001), though it was initially rejected for publi- 
cation by academic journals. In 1967 and 1968 he was a visiting 
professor at the Indian Statistical Institute in New Delhi, and 
then returned to Berkeley. From 1978 to 1980 he was Cassel 
Professor of Economics with Respect to Money and Banking 
at the London School of Economics. He subsequently served 
as Koshland Professor of Economics at Berkeley. 

“The Market for ‘Lemons’: Quality Uncertainty and the 
Market Mechanism” was published in the Quarterly Journal 
of Economics in 1970. In this study of the role of asymmetric 
information in the market, Akerlof demonstrates how markets 
malfunction when buyers and sellers operate under different 
information, as in the example of used cars commonly called 
“lemons.” The work had applications in other areas, such as 
health insurance, employment contracts, and financial mar- 
kets. In Efficiency Wage Models of the Labor Market (1986), co- 
authored with his wife, Janet Yellen, Akerlof and Yellen pro- 
pose rationales for the efficiency wage hypothesis, in which 
employers pay more than the market-clearing wage, contra- 
dicting neoclassical economic theory. Yellen later served as 
chair of the U.S. Council of Economic Advisors under Presi- 
dent Bill Clinton. 

Akerlof served as senior staff economist with the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisors in 1973 and 1974 and was visiting 
research economist for the Federal Reserve System Board of 
Governors from 1977 to 1978. A member of the board of edi- 
tors of the Quarterly Journal of Economics in 1983 and of the 
American Economic Review from 1983 to 1990, he was named 
a senior fellow of the Brookings Institution in 1994 and served 
on the board of directors of the National Bureau of Economic 
Research in 1997. In 2001 Akerlof shared the Nobel Prize for 
economics with A. Michael Spence and Joseph E. Stiglitz for 
their contributions to analyses of markets with asymmetric 
information. 


[Dorothy Bauhoff (2"4 ed.)] 


AKHBAREI/ACCHABARON (Heb. 71339; modern Ak- 
bara), village in Upper Galilee possibly mentioned in the 
inscriptions relating to the campaigns of Tiglath-pilesar 111 
(eighth century B.c.£.) near the line of fortifications erected 
by Josephus in 66 c.£. (Jos., Wars, 2:573; idem, Life, 37, 188). 
Eleazar, son of Simeon b. Yohai, died there, and when the peo- 
ple of Biri proposed removing his body to Meron, the inhabit- 
ants of Akhbarei objected (Bm 84b). The amoraim Hananiah 
b. Akbari and Yose b. Avin lived there and Rabbi Yannai es- 
tablished a bet midrash with his pupils supporting themselves 
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from agriculture. According to tradition the burial places of 
Yannai, Nehorai, and Dostai were pointed out at the site (Kaf- 
tor va-Ferah, 11, 47a). According to one source (Eccles. R. 2:8) 
pheasants were raised there. A Jewish community still existed 
in Akhbarei in the 11" century, but in 1522 the Jewish traveler 
Moses Bassola found its synagogue - referred to in Arabic by 
the locals as “el-kenisah” - in ruins. The remains of the syna- 
gogue were identified by Z. Ilan and subsequently partly ex- 
cavated by E. Damati in 1988. Walls of houses, tombs, cisterns, 
and oil presses are also known from the site. It is identified 
with the Arab village of Akbara (now deserted), situated on a 
high cliff 3 mi. (5 km.) south of Safed, which used to cultivate 
olives, fruit, and tobacco. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Klein (ed.), Sefer ha-Yishuv, 1 (1939), 1173 
Abel, Geog, 2 (1938), 235; Press, Erez, 4 (1955), 724f. G. Dalman, Sa- 
cred Sites and Ways (1935), index; B. Maisler (Mazar), in: BJPES, 1 
(1933), 1-6; Neubauer, Géogr, 226f. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Ilan, 
Ancient Synagogues in Israel (1991), 51; Y. Tsafrir, L. Di Segni, and J. 
Green, Tabula Imperii Romani. Iudaea - Palaestina. Maps and Gaz- 
etteer. (1994), 56. 

[Michael Avi- Yonah / Shimon Gibson (2"¢ ed.)] 


AKHENATON or AKHENATEN (Amenophis Iv; c. 1367- 
1350 B.C.E. Or 1350-1334), Egyptian pharaoh. Son of *Ameno- 
phis 111 and one of the most controversial figures in Egyptian 
history, Akhenaton has been credited, with justification, as 
the earliest monotheist in history. When Akhenaton came 
to the throne, after the wars of the 18'®-dynasty kings in Asia 
had ceased, the most important and most powerful deity in 
Egypt was Amun-Re, and his was the most powerful priest- 
hood. Second to Amun was the cult of the sun god Re in his 
various manifestations. Amun-Re had given victory to Egypt's 
pharaohs. They, in turn, showed their gratitude with wealth 
and endowments to the Amun-Re priesthood. Fostering the 
cult of a minor manifestation of the sun god Aton, Akhenaton 
made a complete break with the Amun cult, eventually going 
so far as to ban it and persecute its adherents. He abandoned 
his given name Amenophis, “Amun-is-satisfied,” for Akhena- 
ton, “He-who-is-useful to the sun-disc,” or “Glorified-spirit- 
of-the-sun-disk.” Although the king’s actions had social and 
economic ramifications, and clearly weakened the Amun-Re 
priestshood as well as the priesthoods and cults of the other 
gods, it would be inaccurate to see his religious revolution as 
a pretext. Akhenaton broke sharply with the past, suppressed 
the cults of all the ancient gods, and championed a dehisto- 
ricized god of light and time. His solar deity was the creator 
of what would later be called “the universe,’ its sustainer and 
the mirror image of pharaonic monarchy. Akhenaton’s icono- 
clasm extended beyond the elimination of images of deity and 
ridding the cult of myth. He even had the hieroglyphic script 
purged of its anthropomorphisms and theriomorphisms (im- 
ages of gods in animal form) and did away with the world of 
The Beyond. Akhenaton’s iconography reduced the sun to a 
solar disk, the Aton/Aten. Some scholars point to the fact that 
only Akhenaton and his wife worshipped the Aton, while the 
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king himself was worshipped by the people, as proof that that 
the teachings of the king did not amount to true monothe- 
ism. But it might be more productive to compare Akhenaton’s 
role to that of Jesus as the door to the Father in Christianity 
(Ephesians 3:4) and to a lesser extent, to that of the *Zaddik 
as the mediator between God and humanity in Hasidism. As 
the army sided with the king, Akhenaton’s revolution tempo- 
rarily succeeded. The capital was transferred from Thebes to 
Akhetaton (modern El-Amarna), Amun-Re was suppressed, 
and the Aton became the paramount deity of Egypt. After 
Akhenaton’s death, the old religious order triumphed and 
Atonism was vigorously stamped out. 

Akhenaton’s capital at Amarna was not only the center 
of a vigorous naturalistic art that broke with tradition in sub- 
ject matter, though not in form or canon, but was also the site 
where the Amarna tablets, some 380 cuneiform texts, mostly 
letters, representing a portion of the foreign archives of the 
Egyptian court, were found. When first studied, these texts, 
the most important contemporary sources for Egypt's foreign 
policy toward Palestine and Syria, presented a picture of the 
empire’s decline due to Akhenaton’s indolence and pacificism. 
The threat of a Hittite invasion, the raids of *Habiru nomads, 
and treason on the part of the Egyptian vassals all seemed 
to be ignored by the Egyptian court. This was not the case, 
however. Egypt's main interest was to keep the trade routes 
to Mesopotamia open, and only incidentally to keep the ten- 
uous peace. When Egyptian interests were really threatened, 
action was taken. There is even evidence in the Amarna Let- 
ters that Akhenaton was planning a campaign in Asia at the 
time of his death (see also *Tell el- Amarna). Forty years later 
the only mention of him in an Egyptian text is as “that crimi- 
nal of Akhenaton.” 
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208-9, 215-28, 230-3; A.R. Schulman, in: Journal of the American Re- 
search Center in Egypt, 3 (1964), 51-69; C. Aldred, Akhenaten (1968); 
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[Alan Richard Schulman / S. David Sperling (2"¢ ed.)] 


AKIROV, ALFRED (1941- ), Israeli entrpreneur. Akirov 
built a business empire ranging from real estate and hotels to 
high-tech, securing his position as one of the country’s leading 
businessman, known for his determination and sound busi- 
ness instincts. He was born in Iraq in 1941 and immigrated in 
his childhood to Israel with his parents. He started working in 
construction in the family business and then struck out on his 
own. After a couple of business ventures, including participa- 
tion in the acquisition of the Arkia Airline and a textile com- 
pany, he set up his own holding company, Elrov, in 1978. 
The company, which was listed on the Tel Aviv Stock Ex- 
change in 1983, was active in two core businesses: real estate 
and technology and communication. Akirov demonstrated 
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his expertise in the property business by building some of 
Israel’s best-known development projects, including the Eu- 
rope Building and the Opera Tower in Tel Aviv. The company 
also built and owns several large shopping malls in Israel's 
central area. 

As the Israeli economy entered its worst economic reces- 
sion in 2000, Elrov shifted part of its focus to overseas activity 
and the company acquired commercial centers in Switzerland, 
England, France, and the United States. 

Akirov won fame with the building of the David Citadel, 
Jerusalem's most luxurious hotel, overlooking the walls of the 
capital’s Old City. Plans to develop a nearby $150 million proj- 
ect, known as the Mamilla project, which included an upscale 
residential and business area, ran into difficulties after a long 
dispute with the municipality of Jerusalem. 

Elrov also invested, through its Technorov subsidiary, 
in some of Israel’s most promising high-tech start-ups and 
venture capital funds. However, the burst of the high-tech 
bubble in 2000 forced the company to write off much of its 
investment. 

[Dan Gerstenfeld (274 ed.)] 


AKIVA (c. 50-135 C.E.), one of the most outstanding tan- 
naim, probably the foremost scholar of his age. A teacher and 
martyr, he exercised a decisive influence in the development 
of the halakhah. A history of Akiva’s scholarly activities — his 
relations to his teachers, R. Eliezer b. Hyrcanus, R. Joshua b. 
Hananiah, Rabban Gamaliel 11, and to his disciples, R. *Meir, 
R. *Simeon b. Yohai, R. *Yose b. Halafta, R. *Eleazar b. Sham- 
mua, and R. *Nehemiah - would be virtually identical to a 
history of tannaitic literature itself. The content of Akiva’s 
teaching is preserved for us in the many traditions transmit- 
ted and interpreted by his students, which make up the vast 
majority of the material included in the Mishnah, the Tosefta, 
and the Midreshei Halakhah. Later tradition regarded Akiva 
as “one of the fathers of the world” (TJ, Shek. 3:1, 47b), and 
credited him with systematizing the halakhot and the aggadot 
(TJ, Shek. 5:1, 48c). 

In the eyes of later storytellers, the period of the tan- 
naim was a heroic age, and even the slightest scrap of infor- 
mation about the least of the tannaim can develop in the later 
aggadah into a tale of epic proportions. In the case of truly 
significant and heroic figures, like R. Akiva, this process of lit- 
erary expansion and elaboration is inevitable. The resulting 
legends relating to Akiva’s life and death are well known (see 
bibliography below), and we will summarize a few of them 
in outline here: 

The Bavli tells that in his early years Akiva was not only 
unlearned, an am ha-arez, but also a bitter enemy of schol- 
ars: “When I was an am ha-arez I said, ‘Had I a scholar in 
my power, I would maul him like an ass’” (Pes. 49b). Of rela- 
tively humble parentage (Ber. 27b), Akiva was employed as a 
shepherd in his early years by (Bar) Kalba Savu’a, one of the 
wealthiest men in Jerusalem (Ned. 50a; Ket. 62b). The latter’s 
opposition to his daughter Rachel’s marriage to Akiva led him 
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to cut them both off. Abandoned to extreme poverty, Rachel 
once even sold her hair for food. Rachel made her marriage to 
Akiva conditional upon his devoting himself to Torah study. 
Leaving his wife behind, Akiva was away from home for 12 
years (according to Avot de-Rabbi Nathan - 13 years). The Tal- 
mud relates that when Akiva, accompanied by 12,000 students, 
returned home after an absence of 12 years he overheard his 
wife telling a neighbor that she would willingly wait another 
12 years if within that time he could increase his learning two- 
fold. Hearing this, he left without revealing himself to her, and 
returned 12 years later with 24,000 students. Later in his ca- 
reer, Akiva was imprisoned by the Romans for openly teaching 
the Torah in defiance of their edict (Sanh. 12a). When Pappos 
b. Judah urged him to desist from studying and teaching in 
view of the Roman decree making it a capital offense, he an- 
swered with the parable of the fox which urged a fish to come 
up on dry land to escape the fisherman’s net. The fish answered 
“Tf we are afraid in the element in which we live, how much 
more should we be afraid when we are out of that element. We 
should then surely die’ So it is with us with regard to the study 
of the Torah, which is ‘thy life and the length of thy days’” (Ber. 
61b). He was not immediately executed and was reportedly al- 
lowed visitors (Pes. 112a; but cf. TJ, Yev. 12:5, 12d). Akiva was 
subsequently tortured to death by the Romans by having his 
flesh torn from his body with “iron combs. He bore his suf- 
ferings with fortitude, welcoming his martyrdom as a unique 
opportunity of fulfilling the precept, “Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart and with all thy soul ... even if you 
must pay for it with your life” (Ber. 61b). 

Akiva also played a significant role in narratives which 
centered on the other great figures of his time. When R. 
Eliezer b. Hyrcanus was excommunicated, it was Akiva who 
was chosen to break the news to him (BM 59b). In the contro- 
versy between Rabban Gamaliel 11 and R. Joshua, Akiva at- 
tempted to effect a reconciliation between them (Ber. 27b-28c; 
cf. RH 2:9). 

Granting the literary and religious power of these leg- 
ends, the modern critical reader must approach them with 
care. Take, for example, the tradition, brought above, which 
ascribes to Akiva in his early years a bitter hatred and antag- 
onism toward rabbinic scholars. This tradition appears in the 
Bavli as part of an extended collection of similar traditions 
(Pes. 49a-b), ascribed to various rabbinic scholars from the 
Land of Israel in the 2™4 and 3"4 centuries. S. Wald has shown 
(Pesahim 111, 211-239) that this entire talmudic passage is a 
product of late tendentious revision of earlier sources, reflect- 
ing the antagonism between later Babylonian sages and their 
real or imagined interlocutors - ame ha-arez in their termi- 
nology. With regard to R. Akiva himself, this source must be 
viewed as pseudoepigraphic at best, and can neither be as- 
cribed to him in any historical sense, nor can it be reconciled 
with other traditional accounts of his early life. For example, 
in the Talmud Yerushalmi (Naz. 7:1, 66a) we hear a very dif- 
ferent story: “R. Akiva said: This is how I became a disci- 
ple of the sages. Once I was walking by the way and I came 
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across a dead body [met mitzvah]. I carried it for four miles 
until I came to a cemetery and buried it. When I came to R. 
Yehoshua and R. Eliezer I told them what I had done. They 
told me: ‘For every step you took, it is as if you spilled blood? 
I said: ‘If in a case where I intended to do good, I was found 
guilty, in a case where I did not intend to do good, I most cer- 
tainly will be found guilty! From that moment on, I became 
a disciple of the sages.” The fact that Akiva in this story, while 
still an am ha-arez, both sought and expected the approval of 
the two sages who would in the future be his closest teachers, 
clearly contradicts the notion that at this stage in his life he 
both hated and held the sages in contempt. 

Admittedly, we have no clear and compelling reason to 
accept the Yerushalmi’s version of events as historically accu- 
rate. Nevertheless the very fact that it gives us an alternative 
version of how Akiva “became a disciple of the sages” raises 
questions — at the very least - about the historical reliability of 
the Bavli’s story about Kalba Savu'a and his daughter. These tra- 
ditions have themselves been the subject of intense study, most 
recently by S. Friedman, who traced the evolution of these sto- 
ries within the Babylonian rabbinic tradition. Given the num- 
ber and complexity of the traditions surrounding the figure of 
R. Akiva, it will in all likelihood be some time before it will be 
possible to evaluate their relative historical value and the reli- 
gious, social, and literary tendencies imbedded in them. 

Among the early traditions ascribed to Akiva in the 
Mishnah, we find him affirming the ideas of free will and 
God’s omniscience, “Everything is foreseen, and free will is 
given’ (Avot 3:15). He taught that a sinner achieves atonement 
by immersion in God’s mercy, just as impurity is removed by 
the immersion in the waters of a mikveh (Yoma 8:9). Akiva is 
reported to have said: “Beloved is a man in that he was cre- 
ated in the image [of God]” (Avot 3:18), and held that “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself” is the most fundamental 
principle of the Torah (Sifra, Kedoshim, Ch. 4:13). Akiva’s in- 
sistence that the Song of Songs be regarded as an integral part 
of the canon - “All the Writings are holy; but the Song of Songs 
is Holy of Holies” (Yad, 3:5) - may be related to his mystical 
interests (Lieberman, Mishnat Shir ha-Shirim). According to 
Tosefta Hagigah (2:2), Akiva received instruction in the mysti- 
cal traditions concerning the divine merkavah from R. Joshua, 
who himself received these traditions from R. Johanan b. Za- 
kkai. In addition, R. Akiva is counted as one of the four sages 
who “entered the pardes, and was the only one of the four 
who “ascended in peace and descended in peace,’ ie., partici- 
pated in this mystical experience and emerged unharmed. As 
a result of these traditions, R. Akiva became the protagonist 
of Heikhalot Zutarti, one of the earlier works of the heikhalot 
literature, imparting instructions to the initiate concerning the 
dangers involved in ascending to heaven and concerning the 
techniques necessary for evading these dangers. 

For Akiva’s method of midrashic interpretation of scrip- 
ture, and the school of Midrash Halakhah which bears his 
name, *Midrashei Halkhah. 

See also *Bar Kochba. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Finkelstein, Akiva, Scholar, Saint and Mar- 
tyr (1936, 19627); Bacher, Tann, 1 (1903); Weiss, Dor, 2 (1904), 97-106; 
Frankel, Mishnah (19237), 118-30; Halevi, Dorot, 7 (1923), 455-67, 
620-9, 659-64; Derenbourg, Hist, 329ff., 395ff., 418ff.; Hyman, To- 
ledot, 988-1008; J.S. Zuri, Rabbi Akiva (Heb., 1924); Alon, Toledot, 
1 (1958), index; I. Konovitz, Rabbi Akiva (Heb., 19657). ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: S. Lieberman, in: Jewish Gnosticism, Merkabah Mysti- 
cism, and Talmudic Tradition (1960), 118-126; S. Friedman, in: Saul 
Lieberman Memorial Volume (Heb., 1988), 119-164; S. Friedman, in: 
JSIJ, 3 (2004), 1-39; D. Boyarin, Carnal Israel (1993); T. Ilan, in: Jewish 
Women in Greco-Roman Palestine (1995); idem, in: ays Review, 22:1 
(1997), 1-17; S. Wald, Pesahim 111 (Heb., 2000), 211-239. 


[Harry Freedman / Stephen G. Wald (2"¢ ed.)] 


AKIVA BAER BEN JOSEPH (Simeon Akiva Baer; 17‘ 
century), talmudist and kabbalist. Akiva was among the Jews 
who were expelled from Vienna in 1670. He thereafter wan- 
dered through the whole of Bohemia and parts of Germany, 
earning his living by teaching Talmud and delivering lectures 
in the synagogue on the Sabbath. He interrupted his travels 
when he was elected rabbi of Burgpreppach, in Bavaria. There 
Akiva wrote a kabbalistic commentary on daily prayers en- 
titled Avodat ha-Bore (“The Worship of the Creator,’ 1688), 
comprised of five parts, each beginning with one of the letters 
of his name (A.K.1.B.A.). This work met with success and was 
published three times. A new commentary for the Sabbath 
and holidays was added to the third edition. Akiva interrupted 
his travels a second time to become rabbi of Zeckendorf, near 
Bamberg. There he met the leader of the community, Selig- 
man Levi Meir, with whom he composed a short encyclope- 
dia to Midrash Rabbah, which was published under the title 
Pi Shenayim (“A Double Share,” 1702). He remained in Zeck- 
endorf six years. From there Akiva was called to Schnaitach, 
which at that time had a large Jewish community. There he 
was imprisoned during a riot. After his release, Akiva became 
rabbi of Gunzenhausen and, finally, second rabbi of Ans- 
bach. He was the author of two works in Yiddish, which had 
even a wider circulation than his Hebrew works, namely: Ab- 
bir Yaakov (“The Mighty [God] of Jacob,” 1700), a collection 
of legends from the Zohar and from the Midrash ha-Neelam 
about the patriarchs, based on the first 47 chapters of Gen- 
esis; “Maasei Adonai” (“The Deeds of the Lord”), a collection 
of wondrous stories from the Zohar, from the works of Isaac 
Luria, and from other kabbalistic books. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat Bod, 2612, no. 7210; Ben- 
jacob, Ozar, 2, no. 22; 427, no. 12; 457, no. 69. 


[Encyclopaedia Judaica (Germany)] 


AKIVA BEN MENAHEM HA-KOHEN OF OFEN (Buda; 
second half of 15‘ century), Hungarian financial expert and 
scholar in Buda. After Jacob *Mendel, Akiva was the most 
influential Jew at the court of King Matthias 1 of Hungary 
(1458-90). Epitaphs of members of the family (in Prague) re- 
fer to him as nasi and “head of the entire Diaspora” In 1496 
Akiva was still living in Buda. Later forced to leave Hungary 
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as a result of the slanderous allegations of jealous Hungar- 
ian magnates, he settled in Prague where he established a 
yeshivah. Akiva had 12 sons and 13 daughters, 12 of whom 
married kohanim (priests). When on holidays 25 members of 
his family pronounced the priestly blessing, they were con- 
sidered to fulfill an interpretation of Numbers 6:23: “Thus 
(Heb. koh the numerical equivalent of the letters being 25) 
shall ye bless...” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Kohn, A zsidok térténete Magyarorszdgon 
(1884), 227-8; S. Blichler, A zsidok torténete Budapesten (1901), 57-58; 
idem, in: Magyar-Zsid6 Szemle, 27 (1910), 82-83; B. Mandl, in: Mult 
és J6v6, 25 (1935), 316; MHJ, 2 (1937), 537-8; A. Schreiber, Hebraeische 
Kodexueberreste in ungarlaendischen Einbandstafeln (1969), 122. 


[Alexander Scheiber] 


AKKAD (Heb. 758), one of the capital cities of *Nimrod in 
Shinar (Sumer), according to the “table of nations” (Gen. 
10:9-10). In the cuneiform sources, Akkad (Sumerian Agade 
or Aggide) refers to both a city and a country in northern Bab- 
ylonia which first flourished as the seat of the “(Old) Akka- 
dian” kings in the Sargonic period (c. 3380-3200 B.C.E.). The 
city’s exact location is still unknown, but it must have been sit- 
uated on the (ancient) Euphrates, upstream from Nippur and 
not far from Babylon. According to tradition, it was founded 
by Sargon, a Semite who began his career at the court of the 
city of Kish. He assumed a name characteristic of a usurper 
(Sargon literally: “the king is legitimate”) and the title “king of 
Kish.” In this he was followed by his sons Rimush and Man- 
ishtusu. His grandson Naram-Sin assumed new titles and 
dignities and seems to have brought the Akkadian Empire to 
new heights, but in so doing he overreached himself. By the 
end of his reign, the rapid decline of the empire had begun. 
Later Sumerian tradition attributed this to Naram-Sin’s sins 
against the Temple of Enlil at Nippur, but modern scholarship 
tends to attribute it to the increasing inroads of the barbarian 
Gutians from the eastern highlands. Under Naram-Sin’s son, 
Shar-kali-sharri, Akkadian rule was progressively restricted, as 
the more modest title of “King of Akkad” attests. The decline 
and fall of the dynasty left a deep impression on the country: 
Naram-Sin was turned into a stereotype of the unfortunate 
ruler in later literature, and the “end of Agade” became not 
only a fixed point for subsequent chronology but also a type- 
case for omens and prophecies. 

While the destruction of the city of Akkad was complete, 
the name of the country survived into later periods. The geo- 
graphical expression “[land of] Sumer and [land of] Akkad” 
came to designate the central axis of Sumero-Akkadian po- 
litical hegemony; i-e., the areas lying respectively northwest 
and southeast of Nippur. The kings who held that religious 
and cultural capital therefore assumed the title “king of Sumer 
and Akkad.” They tended to replace it, or from Hammurapi 
on even to supplement it, with the loftier title of “king of the 
four quarters [of the world]” when to these two central lands 
they added the rule of the western and eastern lands, Amurru 
and Elam (see *Sumerians). From Middle Babylonian times 
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on (1500-1000), the noun Akkad was used in the cuneiform 
sources as a virtual synonym for Babylonia. 

The adjective “Akkadian” was used in various senses by 
the ancients: originally it designated the Semitic speakers and 
speech of Mesopotamia as distinguished from the Sumerian, 
then the older Semitic stratum as distinguished from the more 
recent Semitic arrivals of *Amorite speech, and finally Babylo- 
nian as distinguished from Assyrian. In modern terminology, 
*Akkadian is used as a collective term for all the East Semitic 
dialects of Mesopotamia. 

Which of these meanings best applies to the “Akkad” 
of Genesis 10:10 can only be answered in the context of the 
entire Nimrod pericope (Gen. 10:8-12) and of the identifi- 
cation of Nimrod. Probably the figure of Nimrod combines 
features pertaining to several heroic kings of the Mesopota- 
mian historic tradition, from Gilgamesh of Uruk to Tukulti- 
Ninurta 1 of Assur (see E.A. Speiser). However, the reference 
to Akkad as one of his first or capital cities points to the Old 
Akkadian period, and to its two principal monarchs, Sargon 
and Naram-Sin. Both were central figures of Mesopotamian 
historiography, and Naram-Sin in particular introduced the 
title of “mighty [man]” into the Mesopotamian titulary. Gen- 
esis 10:8 may reflect this innovation. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: I,J. Gelb, Old Akkadian Writing and Gram- 
mar (19617); W.W. Hallo, Early Mesopotamian Royal Titles (1957); 
Speiser, in: Eretz Israel, 5 (1959), 34-36 (Eng. section); Finkelstein, 
in: Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, 107 (1963), 
461-72. 


[William W. Hallo] 


AKKADIAN LANGUAGE. Akkadian is the designation for a 
group of closely related East Semitic dialects current in Meso- 
potamia from the early third millennium until the Christian 
era. Closely connected to it is Eblaite, the language found at 
Tell Maradikh (ancient Ebla) in northern Syria. 

The name is derived from akkadim, the relative adjective 
of a.ga.dé = *Akkad (biblical 738), the capital of the Sargonic 
Empire (c. 2400 B.c.£.). It is not known what the speakers of 
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East Semitic in Mesopotamia called themselves or their speech 
prior to this period. The available textual evidence does not 
show any marked dialectical discontinuity between the pre- 
Sargonic and the Sargonic periods. The earliest textual oc- 
currence is from the first dynasty of Ur (c. 2600 B.c.£.) and 
the latest from the first century c.z. The dialectical history of 
Akkadian can be schematically represented as follows: 


(Proto-Old Akkadian) 
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The Old Akkadian corpus consists of royal inscriptions, 
economic documents, letters, and the occasional literary 
text from the pre-Sargonic, Sargonic, and Ur 111 periods (to 
c. 2000 B.C.E.). These texts, in particular the royal inscriptions, 
are in large measure known from Old Babylonian copies, prod- 
ucts of the Nippur scribal school in southern Babylonia. Most 
of the other original material also comes from this region, but 
texts have been found further afield: in *Elam, northern Syria, 
and eastern Anatolia (Asia *Minor). It is not clear whether Old 
Akkadian is the parent of the later Akkadian dialects. While 
some obvious phonologic and morphologic isoglosses would 
seem to indicate that Old Assyrian is the descendant of Old 
Akkadian, the latter in other, more basic aspects, has much in 
common with Old Babylonian. However, both Old Assyrian 
and Old Babylonian may have evolved from other unknown 
and undocumented dialects. (On this point see M. Hilgert, 
“New Perspectives in the Study of Third Millennium Akka- 
dian,” Cuneiform Digital Library Journal, 4 (2003), 1-14.) 


Assyrian 
Old Assyrian is mainly known from letters and economic 
documents excavated in eastern Anatolia, chiefly in the lower 
city at Kultepe (ancient Kani’) where an Assyrian mercantile 
colony (karum) was located at the beginning of the second 
millennium. The corpus includes a small number of royal in- 
scriptions and about a dozen literary texts, including some 
incantations; a few of the texts originated in *Assur and other 
north Mesopotamian sites, such as Nuzi. 

The best known Middle Assyrian document is the so- 
called “Middle Assyrian laws” from Assur, dating from the 
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middle and second half of the second millennium B.c.£. Eco- 
nomic and legal documents and letters are also attested. 

Neo-Assyrian texts consist for the most part of letters 
and economic documents with a few literary texts. Documents 
written in this dialect come to an abrupt end with the destruc- 
tion of Nineveh and other cities in 612 B.c.E. and the complete 
collapse of the Assyrian Empire shortly thereafter. It should 
be noted that the Neo-Assyrian royal inscriptions are written 
in Standard Babylonian, as are the inscriptions of the dynas- 
ties ruling southern Babylonia in the first millennium B.c.£. 
The relative absence of legal material from the private sector 
seems to be due to an increasing use of Aramaic. 


Babylonian 

Old Babylonian is richly documented in large numbers of 
letters, economic records, state and legal documents, includ- 
ing the Code of Hammurapi, royal inscriptions, and a siz- 
able corpus of literary texts consisting of hymns and various 
types of lyric and epic poetry. Several dialects, some showing 
substrate influence, can be discerned: a southern and north- 
ern dialect in Babylonia, a northeast dialect centered in the 
*Diyalah region, and provincial dialects such as those from 
Susa and *Mari. Literary texts are generally written in a po- 
etic register (formally called “dialect”) which exhibits archaic 
forms and syntax. This poetic dialect, the so-called “hymnic- 
epic dialect,” could be either a survival of an earlier stage of 
the language or an older dialect with close affinities to Old 
Akkadian in a restricted stereotyped use. Post-Old Babylo- 
nian Akkadian literature from all centers is usually written 
in a linguistic register which is an artificial literary offshoot 
of Old Babylonian, and is influenced by archaic forms cur- 
rent in the older poetic dialect, called Standard Babylonian. 
Standard Babylonian was cultivated by the scribes for liter- 
ary purposes from the middle of the second millennium and 
through the first millennium B.c.£. until Akkadian ceased to 
be used. Standard Babylonian suppressed literary creativity 
in local dialects, e.g., Assyrian, but it tends to show a strong 
influence of the locally spoken tongue. 

Middle Babylonian is attested in letters, economic and 
official documents, and a few literary documents. While the 
size of the corpus of Middle Babylonian texts found in Meso- 
potamia proper is moderate, geographically this dialect (and 
variations of it) is the most widely spread and was used all over 
western Asia during the second millennium B.c.£. The Akka- 
dian material from the archives of Bogazk6y and Ras Shamra 
(*Ugarit) are written in local forms of Middle Babylonian, as 
are the letters of El *Amarna found in Egypt, which, however, 
originated in Anatolia, Syria, Palestine, and Mesopotamia. The 
wide diffusion of Akkadian during the period was due to its 
use as a diplomatic language. 

Neo-Babylonian is likewise represented mainly by a large 
corpus of non-literary sources, especially letters and economic 
documents. The use of the last surviving “living” dialect, Late 
Babylonian, petered out completely during the Seleucid pe- 
riod. Standard Babylonian continued to be in use in the tem- 
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ple scriptoria, in the transmission of canonical compositions, 
and in the compilation of astronomical texts which are the last 
remnant of the Mesopotamian tradition. The latest datable text 
so far recognized is an astronomical almanac written in 385 
Seleucid era (74/75 C.E.). 


Phonology 

Akkadian is written with signs which apparently were origi- 
nally devised for Sumerian. The application of the Sumerian 
system to Akkadian resulted in a mixed method of writing: 
on the one hand with logograms and, on the other, with syl- 
lables of the type vC, Cv, or CvC (C = consonant; v = vowel). 
The phonemic system and structure of Sumerian is radically 
different from that of Akkadian and the writing system con- 
sequently presented inadequacies which were only partially 
overcome during the long history of writing Akkadian. A pho- 
nological interpretation is likewise hindered due to a tendency 
toward historic writing. 


VOWELS. The vocalic phonemes represented are the long and 
short a, i, u, e. E does not seem to be original but is derived 
from a or i; e.g., ilqa’ > ilge (“he took’), while i tends to be- 
come e, especially in Assyrian, and the etymologically long 7 
became é already in Old Babylonian times. Rare mixed writ- 
ings, e.g., ma-ru-is (Old Babylonian; “is sick”), have been used 
in attempts to demonstrate other vowel qualities, in this case 
the u-i sequence being taken as representing u. Greek tran- 
scriptions from the Seleucid period which reflect the pronun- 
ciation of Late Babylonian represent u by 0, e.g., oCov = uzun 
(“ear of”), and a by a, e.g., vwp = nur (“light of”). Diphthongs 
are monophthongized, e.g., tayn- > in- (“eye”), tmawt- > mut 
(“death”). (The double dagger, +, indicates the reconstructed 
form.) Pseudo-diphthongs, such as Old Babylonian nawrum 
(“bright”), probably represent nawirum. A basic characteristic 
of the Assyrian dialects is the vowel harmony operative with 
short unaccented a in an open syllable which assimilates pro- 
gressively, e.g., awutum (nominative singular), awitim (geni- 
tive singular), awatam (accusative singular; “word”); in Baby- 
lonian: awatum, awatim, awatam. Vowel length is phonemic, 
e.g., Sarratum (“queen”), Sarratum (“queens”). 


CONSONANTS. The considerable reduction in consonants 
characteristic of Akkadian (and of later forms of other Se- 
mitic languages, such as Hebrew and Aramaic), as compared 
to the theoretically reconstructed consonant phonemes of 
Proto-Semitic, or those of other Semitic languages such as 
Ugaritic or Arabic, is already evident in Old Akkadian. By 
the time of the earliest written Akkadian, the dentals d, t and 
d had shifted to z, s, and s respectively, while t was on its way 
to § but in Old Akkadian is distinguished graphically from 
etymological § and s. 

The laryngeals for the most part merged with ’ or disap- 
peared (Sumerian substrate influence?), compensating with 
the lengthening of the vowel and apophony, e.g., baum > 
bélum (“lord”), although in Assyrian and some Babylonian 
dialects this process is not complete. In Old Akkadian ’ and 
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h are at least partially distinct as shown by such writings as 
ra-si-im = ra’sim, later résim (genitive singular of “head”) and 
the special use of the sign E as in il-qa- E = tilqah (“he took,” 
cf. Sumerian E.GAL > Akkadian ekallum > Hebrew 927). 
The influence of intrusive West Semitic dialects is reflected 
in doublets, e.g., Old Babylonian hadannum for adannum 
(“fixed time,’ ‘dn), Neo-Assyrian hannii for annii (“this, hn-). 
(On laryngals see L. Kogan, “*g in Akkadian,” uF, 33 (2001), 
263-98.) 

Of the various phonological changes affecting conso- 
nants as a result of environmental conditioning two should be 
mentioned. In the nominal patterns mapras and mupras (ex- 
cept in certain nominal forms, e.g., the participle of the verb 
of the derived themes; see below) of roots containing a labial 
phoneme, m dissimilates to n (Barth’s Law), e.g., #markabtum 
> narkabtum (“chariot”). Likewise, in any given root one of 
two emphatics dissimilate, viz, s > s (very rare),q>k,t>t-in 
this order of stability (Geers’ Law), e.g., $sabatum >sabdtum 
(“to seize”), tqasabu > kasabu (“to cut away”). 

Initial w disappeared already in Old Babylonian, 
e.g., warhu (Old Babylonian), arhu (post-Old Babylonian; 
“month’). In Assyrian, wa- > (wu >) u, e.g., warhum > urhum. 
Babylonian intervocalic -w- > -m-, e.g., awilum > amilum 
(“man”). In Assyrian, wa- > wu > u, e.g., warhum > urhum. 
Babylonian déq (“is good”). On the other hand, intervocalic 
-m- in Late Babylonian > w or’, e.g., Samaé > ¢S(a)w(a)s (“the 
sun god” (from Aramaic transcriptions); cf. cayH for samé 
(“of heaven”) in Seleucid Greek transcriptions; cf. Hebrew 0 
(< Simanu). Survival of the y is limited. 


Morphology 

PRONOUNS. Akkadian shows a rich range of bound and un- 
bound pronominal forms, especially personal pronouns. In 
the third person, the distinctive element is 5, where West Se- 
mitic, for example, has h, e.g., su (“he”), si (“she”). Unbound 
pronominal forms distinguish three case forms: nominative, 
genitive/accusative, dative, e.g., anaku, yati, yasi (“T’), respec- 
tively, and in bound forms genitive, dative, and accusative, 
e.g., beli (“my lord”), ispur-suniisim (“he sent to them”), ispur- 
sunuti (“he sent them”), respectively where it can be seen that 
in the plural at least -s- is characteristic of the dative and -t- of 
the accusative. The dative pronouns are a strong isogloss be- 
tween Old Akkadian and Old Babylonian. They are restricted 
in Old Assyrian where the genitive-accusative forms function 
as datives; dative forms appear regularly from Middle Assyr- 
ian on. There is also a possessive pronominal adjective, e.g., 
ya@um (“mine”). Of the various deixis forms, anniim (“this”) 
and ullum (“that”) can be cited, but many dialect words and 
forms for the near and far deixis also occur. In addition, the 
third person unbound pronoun can be used anaphorically, 
e.g., awilum Su (“that man”). Interrogatives include mannum 
(“who”) and minum (“what”), ayyum (“which [one]”) and ma 
(“what”) in older dialects. The indefinite pronoun is mam- 
man (< ¢man-man). A true relative pronoun is found only 
in Old Akkadian: su, Si, Sa, fem. sat, plural sat, sat. Old As- 
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syrian has some of these forms in personal names but in later 
dialects they occur residually in stereotyped phrases, mostly 
literary. The particle sa serves as an all-purpose relative, in 
both nominal and verbal phrases, e.g., bitum sa rédim (“the 
soldiers house”) and sa ipusu (“which he made”). (On this see 
G. Deutscher, “The Akkadian Relative Clauses in Cross-Lin- 
guistic Perspective,” ZA, 92 (2002), 86-105.) 


NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES. Nouns and adjectives show struc- 
tural patterning as in other Semitic languages, e.g., parrasum 
as an “occupational” pattern, e.g., dayyanum (“judge”) 
or garradum (“warrior”); and maprasum indicating instru- 
ment or place, e.g., maskanum (“depot”; cf. Barth’s Law 
above). 

Formally, there are two genders, masculine (zero marker) 
and feminine (at marker). There are three numbers: singular, 
plural, and dual. Mimation in the singular of both genders and 
in the plural feminine, and nunation in the dual are regular 
until the end of the Old Babylonian and Old Assyrian peri- 
ods. The singular is triptotically declined forming a nomina- 
tive, accusative, and genitive in the earlier periods, yielding 
later to a binary opposition of nominative/accusative and geni- 
tive. The plural and dual are diptotic. Traces of a productive 
dual, nominal, and verbal, are evident in Old Akkadian but 
by post-Old Akkadian times it has become virtually vestigial, 
surviving mostly in set words and phrases. 

The vocative is expressed by a stressed form with zero 
ending in the singular, e.g., etel (< tetel, “O, youth”), kalab 
(< tkalb, “O, dog”). Plural vocatives seem to coincide with 
the nominative forms. The morphology of the adjective dif- 
fers from that of the noun uniquely in that the masculine 
plural exhibits the morphemes -atu(m) for the nominative 
and -iti(m) for the oblique cases, e.g., Sarr rabiitum (“the 
great kings”). The construct case of the noun is a short form 
with the case markers removed or reduced, e.g., bél bitim (“the 
householder”), ilsu (“his god”), mdrat awilim (“man’s daugh- 
ter”), ili matim (“the gods of the land”). The noun or adjec- 
tive, used as a predicate, can be declined with the bound sufhx 
personal forms, those of the first and second person showing 
affinity to the personal pronouns, e.g., Sarraku (“I am king”), 
la awilat (“be a man!”), while the third person shows gender 
and plural affixes only, e.g., libbasu tab (“he is satisfied”), Istar 
rigmam tabat (“Tstar, sweet of voice”). Feminine nouns are de- 
clined in the stative without the feminine marker, e.g., gasrate 
malkati (< malkatum) Sumaki sir (“You [Istar] are powerful, 
you are a princess, your names are majestic”). 


PREPOSITIONS AND CONJUNCTIONS. Prepositions govern 
the genitive ease of nouns, e.g, alpam kima alpim (“[he will 
replace] ox for ox”), and most prepositions can also function 
as conjunctions in which case the verb appears in the subjunc- 
tive, e.g., kima érubu (“when/as soon as he entered”). It should 
be noted that ina (“in”), ana (“to”) and istu (“from”) suppleted 
the common Semitic prepositions b,(’)/, and mn respectively 
at a preliterate stage of Akkadian. 
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OTHER PARTICLES. Common negations are /d and ul, e.g., 
la iddinusum (“they did not give him”), ul assat (“she is not a 
wife”), 1a kittum (“untruth”). Conjunctives are u, “and, “or, 
e.g., bél Samé u ersetim (“Lord of heaven and earth”), and the 
enclitic -ma used post-verbally as a sentence conjunctive, e.g., 
ul itarma... ul ussab (“he shall not return and take his seat 
[as judge]”). After nominal or pronominal forms, it forms a 
stressed predicate (cleft sentence), e.g., adi mati (“until when”), 
adi matima (“until when is it that - ?”), umma Hammurapima 
(“thus Hammurapi,’ introductory formula in letters), sama 
iliksu illak (“it is he who will perform the [feudal] service”). 

Umma, with or without the enclitic -mi, or in the As- 
syrian dialects md, introduces direct speech. A strong inter- 
rogative tone can be indicated by vowel lengthening, e.g., ina 
bitika mannum biri anaku bariaku (“who in your household 
goes hungry? Should I go hungry?”). Unreal statements are 
indicated by the enclitic -man. Conditional sentences are in- 
troduced by summa (or summa-man for unreal conditions) 
with the verb in the indicative. 


ADVERBIAL CONSTRUCTIONS. In adverbial constructions 
the accusative is often used, e.g., imittam (“to the right”). 
Among the adverbial formatives are the locative-adverbial in 
-um/u which with nouns functions sequentially as a case, 
libbu/libbum = ina libbim, libbussu < -umsu (“in it”), and 
is used as an adverbial formative, e.g., balum (“without”). 
The locative terminative affixes -is in the meaning “to,” e.g., 
asris (“to the place”) and adverbially as in elis (“above;’ “up- 
ward”). 


VERBS. BASIC PATTERNS. All tenses of the verb are prefixed 
forms: iprus (“he cut”) preterite, iparras (“he cuts”) present- 
future with characteristic doubling of the middle root radical, 
and, unique to Akkadian, iptaras (“he has cut / will have cut”) 
perfect, a syntactically conditioned stressed or consequen- 
tial form, e.g., dayyanum dinam idin... warkanumma dinsu 
iteni (“the judge passed judgment but afterward changed his 
verdict”) or as a future perfect, e.g., inuma issanqunikkum 
(“When they will have reached you...”). The imperative can be 
derived from the preterite base, e.g., pursus ( < tprus), impera- 
tive singular (cf. below). The precative is formed by the pro- 
clitic particle Ju + preterite for the third person singular and 
plural and i+ preterite for the first person plural, e.g., lipus < 
lu + ipus (“let him do”), lublut <lu+ablut (“may I stay alive”), i 
nillik (“let us go”). Contracted forms in Assyrian differ. Other 
moods include the indicative in main or independent clauses 
having gender and plural suffixes, the subjunctive in -u (As- 
syrian also in -ni, also affixed to non-verbal forms) in subor- 
dinated clauses, e.g., sa ipusu (“which he did”). In Babylonia 
affixes of the subjunctive and ventive are mutually exclusive. 
Unique to Akkadian, and of a different character, is the ven- 
tive, or allative, indicating motion toward the speaker or fo- 
cus of action, e.g., illik (“he came’), illikam (“he came here”). 
The base form participle is patterned pdarisum (cf. Hebrew qal 
active participle), while other themes (~ Hebrew binyanim) 
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have mu- prefix forms. There is no passive participle, but the 
verbal adjective of each theme is a partial semantic surro- 
gate. The verbal adjective, used in the predicative form, is de- 
clined (the stative) with bound suffix pronominal forms, as 
with the predicative state of nouns (cf. above). In form, then, 
the stative bears great resemblance to the West Semitic per- 
fect and the old perfective in Egyptian. In meaning the stative 
generally indicates the resultant state indicated by the action 
of the verb in its finite forms, e.g., maska labis (“he is/was 
clothed in a skin’). 

Various pronominal morphemes are prefixed to the finite 
forms of the verb to indicate the person. The plural number 
is indicated in the second and third person by suffixes. Old 
Akkadian, Assyrian, and, less commonly, the poetic dialect 
distinguish the third person feminine singular while in Baby- 
lonian the masculine form serves both. 


THEMES (~ HEBREW BINYANIM). In common with other 
Semitic languages, semantic nuances can be given to the 
verb by a system of themes or forms exhibiting characteris- 
tic structures. The basic forms are commonly four in num- 
ber, though rarer types can also be demonstrated. The basic 
verb theme is termed G (~ Hebrew qal) and contains verbs 
with both stative, e.g., (w)araqum (“to be/become pale”) and 
fientive (transitive) meaning, e.g., sabdtum (“to seize”). Verbs 
show various tense vowels between the second and third root 
radicals in the present-future and preterite: a - u, a - a, i -i, 
and u - u. The characteristic vowel of the perfect is the same 
as that of the present, thus iparras (“he cuts”), iptaras (“he has 
cut”), iprus (“he cut”). 

The D theme (~ Hebrew piel) is characterized by the dou- 
bling of the middle root radical and, in common with the $ 
theme, it employs a different set of pronominal prefixes than G, 
and shows a characteristic a - i alternation between the tense 
vowel of the present and preterite. The perfect here goes with 
the preterite in the choice of tense vowel, thus uparras, uptar- 
ris, uparris. In meaning the D can be factitive, especially with 
stative verbs, e.g., dummuqum (“to make good”; damdqum, 
“to be good”); causative, e.g., ummudu (“to teach”; lamadu, 
“to learn”); estimative, e.g., q/gullulu (“to treat disparagingly”; 
qalalu, “to be/become insufficient”); iterative, e.g, sulliim (“to 
pray”), qu°um (“to wait”). The D also serves as a denominating 
theme, e.g., sullulu (“to roof over”; sulilu, “roof”) and more 
rarely indicates plurality of object, or subject. 

The § theme (Hebrew hiph‘il) is so termed after the -S(a)- 
morpheme placed before the first root radical. Thus, usapras, 
ustapris, usapris have the same tense vowel alternation as in 
D and of the nuances conveyed by this theme the main one 
is causative, e.g., Sistim (“to bring out”; wasiim, “to go out”). 
An internal $ indicates entry into a state or condition of some 
duration, e.g., sulburum (“to grow old”), sumsim (“to spend 
the night”). 

In the N theme, an n(a) morpheme is placed before the 
first root radical. Like in the G theme, various tense vowels 
are shown, and these can be correlated with those of the G. 
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For pardsum, the forms are ipparras (< tinparras), ittapras 
(< tintapras), ipparis (< tinparis). The N theme is commonly 
a passive to the G, e.g., napsurum (“to be untied, absolved, 
explained”). Other nuances are reflexive, e.g., nalbusum (“to 
get dressed”) and related middle meanings, e.g., naplusum 
(“to look [benignly] upon”). Stative verbs take on an ingres- 
sive meaning, e.g., nabsum (“to come into being”; basum, 
“to be”). 

Within each theme occur forms with -ta and tan/tana- 
infixes. The t forms (Gt, Dt, St, Nt) with the -ta- infixes give a 
reciprocal or separative meaning, e.g., imtalka ([“the judges] 
consulted together”), ittalak (“he went off”). Some t forms co- 
incide with perfect forms making the latter difficult to recog- 
nize. The tn forms (Gtn, Din, Stn, Ntn) with a -tan/tana- in- 
fix give a durative or iterative force, e.g., ittanallak (“he walks 
around/back and forth”), imtanaqquti (“[the stars] fall down 
[from heaven]”). 

Akkadian lacks a developed series of parallel passive 
themes. The G theme shows no trace of such related forms. 
Here the N theme serves as passive. In the D theme, some t 
forms, identical with other t forms of the D theme, have a 
passive or middle nuance, e.g., utellulum (“to become clean, 
cleanse oneself”; elélum, “to be clean’; ullulum, “to cleanse”), 
eleppam uttebbe usa libbisa uhtalliq (“he subsequently sank 
the boat and thereby caused the loss of its cargo”) as against 
mati... uhtalliq (“my country has been destroyed”). Likewise, 
in the S theme, ¢ forms can have a passive or middle meaning. 
Compare Seam ki masi tustaddin (perfect; “how much grain 
have you brought in?”) and Se’um Sa ustaddinu (“grain which 
was brought in”). These t forms are termed St1 in distinction 
to a rarer non-passive t form, St2, which has a unique present, 
e.g., la tustallapat (“you are not to touch”). 


WEAK VERBS. There are several classes of “weak” verbs. 
Primae Aleph has two groups, those without apophony, e.g., 
akdlum (“to eat”), and those with, e.g, epésum (“to do”). The 
vowel coloring is generally a function of the underlying la- 
ryngeal, although some forms show a strong aleph. The basic 
phonological change here is that v’ > v°; thus, +ipus preter- 
ite (pattern iprus) > ipus (“he made’), and similarly through- 
out the paradigm. Mediae Aleph also have “a” and “e” classes. 
They further differentiate in a strong aleph group, e.g., iXal 
(“he asked”) and a d/é group which decline like vocalic roots 
(see below), but crossovers are not uncommon. Primae Nun 
is characterized by the assimilation of the N root element toa 
following consonant, e.g., iddin < tindin (“he gave”). In Primae 
Waw initial or intervocalic w goes to’ or m in post-Old Baby- 
lonian times, e.g., waladum > aladum (“to give birth’). In fien- 
tive verbs vw > uw > i, e.g., $iwsib > uwsib > isib (“he sat”). 
Statives behave like Primae Yod, e.g., iger (not uger < tiwger; 
note that the occurrence of the initial or final y is very re- 
stricted in historic Akkadian and these verbs generally behave 
like Primae Aleph with the apophony of a >e). Both fientive 
and stative verbs have Primae Yod type S forms, e.g., usésib 
(“he seated” as if < tusaysib), usisib type forms (< usawsib) 
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occurring only rarely in poetic dialect (but note Neo-Assyr- 
ian ittusib, Babylonian ittasab (“he sat”)). 

Vocalic roots (“hollow verbs” Mediae Waw/Yod) are of 
the pattern CvC, where the middle radical has to be consid- 
ered as a long vowel: a, i, a, or é (secondary). In the G pres- 
ent-future and in the present-future and preterite of the D, 
the suffixing of vocalic morphemes induces reduction of the 
theme vowel - middle root radical and gemination of the third 
root radical, e.g., ikan (“he is upright”), ikunna (“they are up- 
right”). In Assyrian uncontracted forms are usual, thus ikian. 
The last major division of weak verbs is the Tertiae Infirmae. 
These are final -u, e.g., udu (“he was happy”); final -i, iqbi (“he 
spoke”); final -a, ikla (“he withheld”); and final -e, iSme (“he 
heard”). These vowels are anceps and are long when followed 
by bound morphemes, e.g., iqbi, but iqbisum (“he told him”). 
Two main groups of quadrilateral verbs occur of the type C’ 
C? C? C* in the S and N themes, e.g., nabalkutum (“to jump 
over”), subalkutum (“to cause to jump over, overturn”), includ- 
ing a weak class, e.g, naparkii (“to be idle, unemployed”). A 
third type is of the pattern $ C' C? C? where C’ is I or r, e.g., 
suharrurum (“to be deathly still”). 

It should be noted that the normal position of the Akka- 
dian verb in the sentence is at the end (unlike its nearest Se- 
mitic relatives) and this is most likely due to the influence of 
Sumerian, where the verb is similarly placed. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Ungnad, Grammatik des Akkadischen, 
ed. by L. Matoué (1969°); K.K. Riemschneider, Lehrbuch des Akka- 
dischen (1969); E. Reiner, A Linguistic Analysis of Akkadian (1966), 
includes bibliography; W. von Soden, Grundriss der Akkadischen 
Grammatik (1952); E.A. Speiser (ed.), World History of the Jewish Peo- 
ple, 1 (1964), 112-20; G. Bergstraesser, Einfuehrung in die semitischen 
Sprachen (19637), 20-36; B. Meissner, Die Keilschrift, ed. by K. Ober- 
huber (1967). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Huehnergard, A Grammar 
of Akkadian (= Harvard Semitic Museum Studies, 45), 1997; idem, 
“Semitic Languages,’ in: J.M. Sasson (ed.), Civilization of the Ancient 
Near East (1995), 2117-134. 


[Aaron Shaffer] 


AKKUM (Heb. 0”1Dy), abbreviation consisting of the initial 
letters of n¥27191 072919 N7i2y (“worship of stars and planets”) 
or ni7791 O349 *yaiy (“worshipers of stars and planets”). It 
was originally applied to the Chaldean star worshipers but it 
was later extended to apply to all idolaters and forms of idol- 
atry. This word is not found at all in the oldest editions of the 
Mishnah, Talmud, the Yad of Maimonides, or the Shulhan 
Arukh. Most editions of these works have a note to the effect 
that the laws against Akkum refer only to ancient idolaters 
and not to Christians. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.S. Bloch, Israel and the Nations (1927), 
65-75, 85-86, 100; D. Hoffmann, Der Schulchan Aruch (1894), 129-50, 
160-78; H.L. Strack, Introduction to the Talmud and Midrash (1931), 
262, n.66. 


AKLAR MORDECAI BEN RAPHAEL (1856-1936), rabbi 
and author; member of the Persian *anusim community who 
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professed Judaism in secret. Aklar, who was born in *Meshed, 
Persia, was known as a Muslim by the name of “Mulla Mu- 
rad.” Aklar succeeded his father as the secret rabbi of the 
anusim community in Meshed. He immigrated to Jerusalem 
in 1927 and there continued to serve as the spiritual leader of 
the Meshed and Bukharian communities. His Judeo-Persian 
renderings of liturgical works, translated in Jerusalem, are a 
major contribution to this literature. They include Avodat ha- 
Tamid (1908), Olat Shabbat (1910), Selihot (1927), Piyyutim for 
the Holidays (1928), and the Passover Haggadah (1930). In his 
Judeo-Persian prayer book he incorporated a Hebrew poem 
by Solomon b. Mashi’ah, describing the tragic events which 
led to the forced conversion of the community in Meshed in 
1839. His unfinished manuscripts include translations from the 
writings of Maimonides, and Saadiah Gaon, of the azharot of 
Solomon ibn Gabirol, parts of the Koran, and memoirs. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fischel, in: MGwJ, 77 (1933), 119; M.D. Gaon, 
Yehudei ha-Mizrah be-Erez Yisrael, 2 (1938), 116; 706. 


[Walter Joseph Fischel] 


AKNIN, JOSEPH BEN JUDAH BEN JACOB IBN (c. 1150- 
1220), philosopher and poet. Aknin was born in Barcelona, 
Spain. Probably as a result of the Almohad persecutions, he, 
or perhaps his father, moved to North Africa, presumably Fez, 
Morocco. He remained there until his death, not withstanding 
his ardent wish to go elsewhere so that he could practice Ju- 
daism openly. That he felt guilty about living as a Crypto-Jew 
is evident from a discussion in which he passed harsh judg- 
ment on forced converts. He and Maimonides met each other 
during the latter’s sojourn in Fez and Aknin wrote a sad cou- 
plet on the sage’s departure for Egypt. However, he must not 
be identified or confused with Joseph b. Judah ibn *Shim‘on, 
a disciple of Maimonides, who eventually was wrongly called 
“ibn Aknin.” Little else is known of Aknin’s life. He may have 
been a physician by profession — he certainly was adept in the 
subject. Nothing is known of his family life or descendants. 

Aknin is the author of a number of works: 

(1) Sefer Hukkim u-Mishpatim, no longer extant, was a 
book of laws divided into treatises, the first of which dealt with 
doctrines and beliefs. It may have been modeled on Maimo- 
nides’ Mishneh Torah, although, unlike this work, it limited 
itself to laws still practiced by the Jews of the time. He spoke 
of it as “my major work” 

(2) Risdlat al-ibanah fi usal al-diyanah (“Clarification of 
the Fundamentals of Faith”) is also no longer extant. Never- 
theless, it is known from a passage cited in another work that 
this work engaged in a discussion of man’s freedom. 

(3) Ma’amar al ha-Middot ve-ha-Mishkalot is an anon- 
ymous medieval Hebrew translation of an Arabic work by 
Aknin, entitled maqdla le-Rabbenu Yehosef ben Aknin Zal 
fimarri fat Kammiyyab al-maqadir al-madhkurafi Torah she- 
bi-khetav ve-Torah she-beal peh. The Arabic original is ex- 
tant in manuscript in the Bodleian Library (Ms. Poc. 186; cf. 
Steinschneider, Arab Lit, 230-1); the Hebrew translation of 
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the work was published in Ginzei Nistarot (ed. by J. Kobak, 
3 (1872), 185-200). The introduction states: “It is my purpose 
to gather all that is scattered in [the] Mishnah and Talmud 
on coins, weights, measurements, boundaries, and time, and 
compare it with present-day standards.” 

(4) Mevo ha-Talmud, written in Hebrew and divided 
into 12 chapters, concerns “principles which a person must 
know if he desires to become skilled in talmudic lore.” It was 
published under the title Einleitung in den Talmud with an 
introduction by H. Graetz in Festschrift... Zacharias *Frankel 
(Breslau, 1871; repr. 1967). 

(5) Tibb al-Nufts al-Salima wa-Mu‘dlajat al-Nufis al- 
Alima (“The Hygiene of Healthy Souls and the Therapy of 
Ailing Souls”) is an ethical compilation written in Arabic. 
After a lengthy introductory chapter, in which Aknin offers 
his views on the composition of the soul and the functions of 
its three parts, and in which he explains his beliefs regarding 
the afterlife of both the righteous and the wicked, he turns to 
an examination of such themes as speech and silence, keep- 
ing a secret, filial piety, food and drink, the true goods in 
life, and so forth. He urges moderation in all areas with a 
clear suggestion of the futility of material self-indulgence and 
the gain of spiritual and religious pursuit. Every section opens 
with a statement of the right course, supported by rabbinic 
references and followed in many instances by epigrams and 
sayings culled from classical and Arabic studies. Chapter 26, 
which deals with “the trials and tribulations which afflict us,” 
reviews the oppressive laws of Abu Yusuf Ya‘qub al-Mansur, 
one of the Almohad rulers (cf. Halkin in bibl.). Chapter 27, 
on “the disciplines of teacher and student; lists the [necessary 
qualification of the instructor, the conditions required 
of a good student, and the curriculum of study. Until the 
age of 30, the student should be concerned with traditional 
Jewish lore, which he should master to such a degree that 
he will be able to hold his ground when apparent difficul- 
ties and challenges seem to impugn the validity of tradition. 
The rest of his life should be devoted to the cultivation of 
logic, music, mathematics, mechanics, and metaphysics. 
This chapter was published in its Arabic original and a Ger- 
man translation by M. Guedemann, in his Das judische Un- 
terrichtswesen waehrend der spanisch arabischen Periode 
(1873, pp. 43-138, and appendix pp. 1-57); and in Hebrew 
by S. Epstein, in: Sefer ha-Yovel... N. Sokolow (1904, pp. 
371-88). 

(6) Sefer ha-Musar, written in Hebrew, is a commentary 
on the mishnaic tractate Pirkei Avot. In it Aknin follows Mai- 
monides’ commentary on this tract, and although he does not 
follow it slavishly, the latter’s influence is obvious. Interested 
in psychology and ethics, he dwells particularly on statements 
that deal with conduct, beliefs, and dispositions. He often 
develops as part of his exposition lengthy discussions on the 
constitution of the soul, man’s responsibility for his actions, 
miracles in a world governed by natural laws, creation, and 
other metaphysical issues. The work was edited by W. Bacher 
as Sefer Musar (1910). 
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(7) Inkishaf al-asraér wa-tuhar al-anwar (“The Divul- 
gence of Mysteries and the Appearance of Lights”) is a com- 
mentary in Arabic on the Song of Songs. The work starts from 
the premise that it would be preposterous to believe that the 
wise King Solomon would compose a love story or indulge in 
erotic banter: the book bears such an external character sim- 
ply as a pedagogic expedient to attract the young. According 
to his interpretation, the Song of Songs is a description of the 
mutual craving of the rational soul and the active intellect and 
the obstacles in the path of their union. Aknin boasts that no 
one preceded him in this approach to an interpretation of the 
Song of Songs. In fact, although Maimonides plainly offered a 
general explanation of the book along these lines, Aknin was 
the first to work out the theme in detail in a complete com- 
mentary. In his commentary he offers a tripartite explanation 
of each verse: first, what he calls the exoteric sense, that is, an 
explanation of the grammatical forms and of the plain mean- 
ing, but he avoids the introduction of the erotic aspect; second, 
what he calls the rabbinic interpretation, an explanation con- 
cerned with the fate of Israel, its tragedy, and its hopes (this is 
the most widely accepted allegorical interpretation, which is 
drawn from various literary compilations, mainly Midrashim 
on the Song of Songs); and third, the endowment of each word 
in the verse under discussion with implications of physiology, 
psychology, logic, and philosophy, which Aknin consistently 
opens with the phrase “and according to my conception.” This 
work was edited and translated into Hebrew by A.S. Halkin as 
Hitgallut ha-Sodot ve-Hofaat ha-Meorot (1964). 

Aknin is typical of a group of intellectuals in the Jewish 
community under Islam that was impressed with the learning 
and doctrines of Greek and Hindu origin cultivated by Mus- 
lim intellectuals. However, he saw no conflict between his 
religious and secular learning. He was certain of the validity 
of his Jewish beliefs and way of life, and he was convinced 
that the ultimate goals of his Jewish and secular learning were 
identical. Aknin did not leave a mark on his peers in his or 
later generations, and his influence, evidently, was very lim- 
ited. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.S. Halkin, in: pAAyR, 14 (1944), 25-147; 
idem, in: Alexander Marx Jubilee Volume (1950), 389-424; idem, 
in: Joshua Starr Memorial Volume (1953), 101-10; idem, in: Sefer 
ha-Yovel... Zevi Wolfson (1965), 93-111; Guttmann, Philosophies, 
188-90. 


[Abraham Solomon Halkin] 


AKRA, town in Iraqi Kurdistan, known as Ekron among Jews. 
There was an ancient Jewish community in Akra. In the 19* 
century between 300 and 500 Jews seem to have been living 
there. According to the official census of 1930, about 1,000 
persons of a total population of approximately 19,000 were 
Jews. They spoke Aramaic-Jebelic and were engaged in agri- 
culture, whitewashing, goldsmithery, the perfume trade, and 
in commerce generally. Many of the orchards of the district 
belonged to Jews. The community was centered around its 
synagogue. In 1950 the Jews were attacked by their Kurdish 
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neighbors and many of them were injured; after this incident 
they immigrated to Israel. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Ben-Jacob, Kehillot Yehudei Kurdistan 
(1961), 81-84; A. Brawer, Avak Derakhim, 1 (1944), 269. 


[Abraham Haim] 


AKRISH, ISAAC BEN ABRAHAM (pb. 1530), talmudic 
scholar, traveler, and publisher. Son of a Spanish exile, who 
went to Salonika after having lived in Naples, Akrish, de- 
spite his lameness, traveled extensively throughout his life. 
His special interest was in manuscripts which he attempted 
to save from destruction. Arriving in Egypt about 1548, he 
was engaged by *David b. Solomon ibn Abi Zimra, the head 
of Egyptian Jewry, to teach his grandchildren. Whatever he 
earned he spent in purchasing manuscripts, and devoted his 
time to copying those in Ibn Zimra’s library. In 1554, on his 
way to Candia, his books were confiscated by the Venetian au- 
thorities in the wake of the recent edict against the Talmud. 
Succeeding in rescuing his books, he apparently traveled to 
Constantinople and then in 1562 back to Egypt. Later he re- 
turned to Constantinople where patrons such as Don Joseph 
*Nasi and Esther *Kiera helped him to engage scribes to copy 
manuscripts. In 1569 a fire destroyed most of his books. He 
left Constantinople for Kastoria where he lived for four years 
in poverty. 

Akrish then began publishing books and documents 
he had collected during his travels. Three such collections, 
which are of great importance, were published in Constan- 
tinople between 1575 and 1578 without title pages or specific 
titles. The first (republ. as Kovez Vikkuhim, 1844) contained 
Iggeret Ogeret, a collection of polemical writings, including 
Profiat *Duran’s famous letter, Al Tehi ka-Avotekha, the po- 
lemical letter of Shem Tov ibn *Falaquera, and Kunteres Hibbut 
ha-Kever by Akrish himself. The second collection (1607°) 
contains several important items about the Ten Lost Tribes, 
the letter of *Hisdai ibn Shaprut to the king of the *Kha- 
zars, and Maaseh Beit David bi-Ymei Malkhut Paras, which is 
the story of *Bustanai. The Khazar correspondence was pub- 
lished by Akrish to “strengthen the people in order that they 
should believe firmly that the Jews have a kingdom and do- 
minion.” 

The third collection of three commentaries on the Song 
of Songs by *Saadiah, Joseph ibn Caspi, and an unknown au- 
thor, possibly Jacob Provengal, were annotated and corrected 
by Akrish himself. He also wrote Heshbon ha-Adam im Kono 
(published with Kunteres Hibbut ha-Kever in Sar Shalom by 
Shalom b. Shemariah ha-Sephardi, Mantua, 15602). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat Bod, 1084, 1521; Graetz, 
Gesch, 9 (1891°), index; Bruell, in: Jahrbuecher fuer Juedische Ge- 
schichte und Literatur, 8 (1887), 53ff.; I. Davidson, Sefer Shaashw’im 
(1914), 88; (1925), 67ff.; Rosanes, Togarmah, 2 (1951), 461; C. Roth, 
House of Nasi: Duke of Naxos (1948), 173ff.; A. Yaari, Mehkerei 
Sefer (1958), 212-13, 235ff., 279; idem, Ha-Defus ha-Ivri be-Kushta 
(1967), 118 ff.; Dunlop, Khazars, 128ff.; Benayahu, in: Sefunot, 6 (1962), 
134. 
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AKZIN, BENJAMIN 


AKRON, industrial city in northeast Ohio. Akron is Ohio's 
fifth largest city, with a population of 217,074 (2000 census). 
German Jewish merchants settled in Akron prior to the Civil 
War, but the first congregation, the American Hebrew Associ- 
ation - known today as Temple Israel (Reform) - was founded 
in 1865. The community grew slowly until it received an in- 
flux of settlers from Eastern Europe in the 1880s. Engaging 
in the clothing business, cigar making, and other small busi- 
nesses, the Jewish population reached a peak of 7,500 in the 
19308. In 2005, there were approximately 3,500 Jews in Ak- 
ron and its suburbs with five congregations: Anshe Sfard/Re- 
vere Road (Orthodox, founded 1915), Chabad of Akron (Or- 
thodox, 1986), Beth El Congregation (Conservative, 1946), 
Temple Beth Shalom (Reform, 1977), and Temple Israel (Re- 
form, 1965). The Jewish Community Board of Akron, founded 
in 1935 as the Federation of Jewish Charities, announced in 
2004 that its director would also lead the Jewish Federation 
of Canton, Ohio, a neighboring city with a Jewish population 
of approximately 1,200. The Jewish Community Board offers 
support to the Shaw Jewish Community Center, the Jew- 
ish Family Service, the Jerome Lippman Day School, and 
the Akron Jewish News. It also provides funding for cam- 
pus services to Kent State University, the University of Ak- 
ron, and Hiram College. Noted Akron residents were Judith 
A. *Resnik (1949-1986), a NASA astronaut who perished in 
the explosion of the orbiter Challenger, and Jerome Lippman 
(1913-2005) who invented a heavy-duty waterless hand soap 
during World War 11. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.A. Avner, “Judaism,” in: T.S. Butalia and 
p.P. Small (eds.), Religion in Ohio (2004); H. Kaplan, “Century of 
Adjustment: A History of the Akron Jewish Community, 1865-1975,” 


unpublished dissertation, Kent State University (1978). WEBSITE: 
www.jewishakron.org. 


[Jane Avner (24 ed.)] 


AKZIN, BENJAMIN (1904-1985), constitutional lawyer 
and political scientist. Akzin was born in Riga, Latvia, re- 
ceived doctorates from the universities of Vienna and Paris, 
lectured in various American universities, and was a Library 
of Congress expert on matters of law and international rela- 
tions. He went to Israel in 1949 and joined the faculty of the 
Hebrew University as professor of constitutional law and po- 
litical science and served as dean of the law faculty in 1951-54, 
1956-58, and 1961-63. Akzin was an early supporter of the Re- 
visionist Party and from 1936-41 was head of the political di- 
vision of the New Zionist Organization. From 1945 to 1947 he 
served as political advisor and then as secretary of the Zionist 
Emergency Committee in the United States. Akzin wrote nu- 
merous political and scholarly articles as well as the follow- 
ing books: Problémes fondamentaux du droit international 
publique (1929); New States and International Organizations 
(1955); Torat ha-Mishtarim (1963); State and Nation (1964); 
Sugyot be-Mishpat u-ve-Medinaut (1966). Akzin was founder 
and first editor of the Israel Law Review. He was awarded the 
Israel Prize in law for 1967. 
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ALABAMA 


Akzin served as rector and acting president of the Haifa 
University from 1969 to 1972. He was elected honorary presi- 
dent of the World Federation of uN Associations, and of the 
Political Science Association of Israel, and was president of 
the Council of Friendship Associations between Israel and 
foreign countries. 

In 1975 his Be-Ayin Bohenet (“Looking at the Passing 
Scene”) was published. 


ALABAMA, state in the southeastern region of the United 
States. In 2005 its population was estimated at 4,447,100, with 
a Jewish population of about 9,000. The largest Jewish com- 
munities were *Birmingham, with approximately 5,300 Jews; 
Montgomery, the state capital, with approximately 1,300; and 
Mobile, with 1,100. There were four Jewish federations in the 
state, and one periodical, the twice-monthly Deep South Jew- 
ish Voice. 

While Jewish traders are known to have been active 
in Alabama as early as 1757, and a number of Jews lived in 
Mobile in the 1760s under British rule, it was not until the 
1820s that the first permanent Alabama Jewish community 
was established in Mobile. Abram (Abraham) Mordecai, a 
Pennsylvania-born Jew who had settled in central Alabama 
by 1785 and established the state’s first cotton gin near Mont- 
gomery, was made a key character in Albert James Pickett’s 
History of Alabama (1851), and became a legend in Southern 
folklore. 

The largest antebellum Jewish settlement was in Mo- 
bile, where sufficient Jews established themselves to pur- 
chase a cemetery in 1841. Previous Jewish graves dating back 
to 1829 are suitably marked in the oldest, non-sectarian Prot- 
estant graveyard in town. Congregation Shaarai Shomayim 
u-Maskil el Dol was chartered on Jan. 25, 1844. Israel I. Jones 
(1810-1877), a London Jew who arrived early in the 1830s, was 
president of the congregation for most of his life; one of his 
daughters married the well-known New Orleans rabbi, James 
Koppel Gutheim (1817-1886). An auctioneer and tobacco mer- 
chant, Jones was active in politics, served as an alderman, was 
president of the Mobile Musical Association, and introduced 
streetcars to Mobile. 

A welfare society, the Chevra Mevaker Cholim, was or- 
ganized in Montgomery on Nov. 17, 1846, by 12 German Jew- 
ish immigrants including Emanuel *Lehman, uncle of Her- 
bert H. *Lehman. The society conducted services, purchased a 
cemetery, and on June 3, 1849, with 30 members transformed 
itself into Congregation Kahl Montgomery. The mobility of 
immigrant Jews and the tentativeness of their settlement is in- 
dicated by the constitutional provision of Kahl Montgomery 
that “four members shall be sufficient to continue the Soci- 
ety, but should there be only three members, the Society shall 
be dissolved.” The congregation is now called Temple Beth 
Or, and its first building, built in 1862 with seed money from 
Judah Touro, is the oldest synagogue building in the state. It 
now houses a church. 

Other communities were established where trails met 
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rivers, such as at Claiborne. That community was defunct by 
the 1870s, after it was bypassed by the railroad. 

During the Civil War more than 130 Alabama Jews served 
in the Confederate Army, and in 1861, when 13 of them en- 
listed as a group in the Twelfth Alabama Regiment, Mobile 
Jews held a special service. James K. Gutheim, however, went 
to Montgomery as an exile rather than take the oath of al- 
legiance to the United States after New Orleans’ occupation 
by federal forces. He served in Montgomery and in nearby 
towns until the end of the Civil War. Judah P. *Benjamin 
lived in Montgomery during his tenure as attorney general of 
the Confederacy, and the last soldier killed in the defense of 
Mobile was a Jew from South Carolina. The congregations in 
Mobile and Montgomery, like virtually all of the older South- 
ern congregations, turned to Reform following the Civil War, 
joined the Union of American Hebrew Congregations after 
its creation in 1873, and were served by graduates of the He- 
brew Union College. 

Eastern European immigrants began to arrive in Al- 
abama towns early in the 1870s. They were treated with a 
combination of philanthropic generosity and social aloof- 
ness, which persisted longer in tradition-conscious southern 
communities than in the northern communities. These im- 
migrants created their own Orthodox congregations in Mo- 
bile, Montgomery, and Birmingham, most of which joined the 
Conservative movement following World War 11. 

Jewish merchants were found in most Alabama towns of 
any size, with synagogues springing up in small mining towns 
like West Blocton and Bessemer, and larger cities like Selma. 
Immigrants often began selling house to house, saving enough 
money to buy a cart, then rent a storefront. 

The town of Sheffield was founded in 1884 by a land 
company that included the Moses brothers of Montgomery. 
Falkville was named for Louis Faulk, who was the first mer- 
chant and postmaster, and Saks was established for area ten- 
ant farmers by Joseph Saks, founder of a clothing store in 
Anniston. 

Before World War 11, many Alabama communities faced 
shrinking populations, intermarriage on the part of the chil- 
dren and grandchildren of the older settlers, gradual accul- 
turation by the children of the new immigrants, and slow 
disintegration of traditional Jewish loyalties. But European 
antisemitism in the 1930s and the sudden influx of Jewish 
soldiers to many southern towns during World War 11, when 
great camps and air bases were established in the area, brought 
a return of Jewish consciousness to many disappearing com- 
munities. Many northern Jews also came to places like the 
University of Alabama after finding themselves shut out of 
northern universities by Jewish quotas. Many Jewish scholars 
who fled Nazi Germany were similarly shunned by prestigious 
northern universities and found employment in southern 
historically black colleges in places like Tuskegee. Scorned in 
Nazi Germany because they were Jews, they found themselves 
comparatively well treated in the South because they were 
white and yet they worked with disadvantaged and persecuted 
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black students for whom their race rather than religion was 
the defining identity. In the post-World War 11 period, new 
synagogues were built in the suburbs in Mobile, Montgom- 
ery, and elsewhere, and Jewish community life revived with 
the younger generation of Jews. 

In 1943, the Alabama Legislature became the first Ameri- 
can governmental body to pass a resolution supporting the 
establishment of a Jewish state in Palestine. 

During the 1950s and 1960s, while there was a significant 
revival of interest in Judaism, there was also a recurrence of 
antisemitic attacks on Jews, including the firebombing of Beth 
Israel in Gadsden and the attempted 1958 bombing of Birming- 
hams Beth-El. Segregationist politicians called integration a 
“Communist-Jewish conspiracy, leading many in the Jewish 
community who were sympathetic to the civil rights movement 
to work behind the scenes so the movement would not lose le- 
gitimacy in the eyes of whites. An overwhelming percentage of 
northern whites who came to the region to work for civil rights 
were Jews, causing resentment by southern Jews who were try- 
ing to balance a delicate situation and who had to live with any 
backlash provoked by their northern co-religionists. 

Many northern Jews were among the Freedom Riders 
who were attacked by white supremacists in Anniston and Bir- 
mingham, and Rabbi Abraham Joshua *Heschel was among 
the Jewish figures who marched with Dr. Martin Luther King 
in Montgomery in 1965. 

By the 1960s, smaller Jewish communities in the state be- 
gan to die out as children and grandchildren of the original 
Jewish immigrants went off to college, became professionals, 
and chose not to return to their family businesses. Congrega- 
tions in places like Demopolis and Jasper closed as the Jewish 
population aged and shrank. 

Larger communities, and those connected to university 
towns, continued to have a stable population. The days of the 
Jewish country club were gone, but the 1990s saw Mobile's 
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ALABARCH 


Conservative Ahavas Chesed move to the suburbs, and a new 
congregation in Auburn. Almost all of Birmingham’s Jewish 
institutions also expanded greatly or were rebuilt in the 1990s. 
The state's Gulf Coast is now also seen as a prime destination 
for retirees who do not want to go to South Florida. 

While for many outside the region, the 1960s painted a 
picture of the South as being a hostile home for Jews, overt 
antisemitic incidents were rare. The 1990s saw some bruis- 
ing church-state battles, but in general Jews were respected 
as “God's chosen people” by the largely evangelical popula- 
tion of the state. In 1995, Governor Fob James paid tribute 
to Israel in his inauguration, with the singing of “Hatikvah” 
and the blowing of the shofar by a Jerusalem rabbi. In 1999, 
Don Siegelman, a Catholic, was elected governor, making his 
wife, Lori, the state’s first Jewish First Lady. The University of 
Alabama has a well-endowed and well respected Judaic Stud- 
ies program and the University of Alabama Press has an im- 
pressive list of Judaic publications, including the first English 
translation of Franz Rosenzweig’s The Star of Redemption and 
Arthur D. Green's Tormented Master. 


[Bertram Wallace Korn / Lawrence Brook (24 ed.)] 


ALABARCH (Gr. dAaBdpyxng), title designating office-hold- 
ers appointed to the fiscal administration in Egypt and other 
countries in the Roman and Byzantine periods. Since refer- 
ence is made to the office being held by two wealthy Jewish 
notables of Alexandria (*Alexander Lysimachus and *Deme- 
trius, the second husband of Princess Mariamne, daughter of 
Agrippa 1, cf. Jos., Ant., 20:147), some historians have identi- 
fied it as that of the head of the Jewish community (*ethnarch). 
The title is mentioned, however, in several sources without 
any Jewish connection. 

Many scholars regard this office as identical with the 
arabarchs (cf. Cicero, Adversus Atticum 2:17; Juvenal, Saturae 
1:130), the letters “i” and “r” (A, p) being interchanged through 
dissimilation. These arabarchs were Roman officials who were 
responsible for the collection of imposts from incoming and 
outgoing vessels from the eastern (“Arabian”) bank of the Nile; 
Wilcken (Griechische Ostraka, 1 (1899), 350-1) and Dittenberger 
quote a document which includes a tariff of the contractors 
who farmed the harbor dues paid to the arabarchs. Josephus 
(Apion, 2:64) mentions that the Jews received from Ptolemy 
(?) the “wardship of the river,’ and it is therefore possible that 
Alexander Lysimachus and Demetrius held this office. 

According to a less acceptable opinion, the word is a hy- 
brid of the Greek arché and the Semitic root ‘arab (21) mean- 
ing “to barter” (cf. Ezek. 27:9) and the title therefore desig- 
nates an official of the mercantile tax administration (V. Burr, 
Tiberius Julius Alexander, Ger., 1955, 16, n.4, 87ff.). 

The suggestion of Rostovtzeff that the alabarch was re- 
sponsible for the collection of specific Jewish taxes is unten- 
able, since such taxes were not imposed until the time of Ves- 
pasian (69-70 c.z.) and until then, they paid ordinary taxa- 
tion to the usual tax collectors. 
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ALAGON 


It seems that the alabarch exercised different functions 
in different localities and periods and there is no definite in- 
formation as to their precise functions. 

The title does not occur in the Talmud but it has been 
suggested that the variant reading 0197DN found in some texts 
to explain the “Avrekh” of Genesis 41:43 (Sifrei Deut. 1:1; Yal- 
kut Shimoni 1:792) is a corruption of “Abarchus = Alabarchus” 
(see Mid. Tan. to 1:1). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schuerer, Gesch, 3 (1907*), 132, no. 42; W. 
Dittenberger, Orientis Graeci Inscriptiones Selectae, 2 (1905), 255f., 
258, no. 570, 413-9, no. 674; M. Rostovtzeff, in: Yale Classical Studies, 
2 (1931), 49 ff.; Graetz, Gesch, 3 (1905°), 631-51; idem, in: MGwyJ, 25 
(1876), 209-24, 308-20; Lesquier, in: Revue Archéologique, 6 (1917), 
94ff.; idem, Larmée romaine d’Egypte (1918), 432ff.; Baron, Social, 1 
(19527), 409-10, no. 16; Tcherikover, Corpus, 1 (1957), 49, n.4. 


[Abraham Schalit] 


ALAGON, town near Saragossa, northeastern Spain. There 
is evidence that Jews were living in Alagén while the area was 
still under Muslim rule. Shortly after the reconquest in 1119 
Christians began to buy land from the Jewish residents. In 
her testament of 1208 Queen Sancha of Aragon bequeathed a 
number of Alagén Jews to the convent of Sigena. The expul- 
sion of six butchers from the town by the community board 
resulted in a cause célébre in the 1280s. In 1283 the infante Al- 
fonso ordered that a representative gathering for the alloca- 
tion of the annual tax in the collecta of *Saragossa should be 
held each year in Alagon. Its proximity to Saragossa appar- 
ently saved Alagon during the massacres throughout Spain in 
1391. A list of accounts from 1403 to 1408 includes the names 
of Jewish notables, and charitable societies (cofraias) as well 
as *Conversos. The community ceased to exist with the expul- 
sion of Spanish Jewry in 1492. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, 1 (1961), 140, 430; Baer, Urkun- 
den, 1 (1929), index; Ashtor, Korot, 2 (1966), 165-6; Cacigas, in: Se- 
farad, 6 (1946), 74-78; Piles, ibid., 10 (1950), 87-89, 367; J. Ma. La- 
carra, Documentos para el estudio de la Reconquista del Valle del Ebro 
(second series, 1949), index. 


ALALAKH (Alalach, Alalah), ancient city situated south of 
Lake Antiochia, near the bend of the Orontes River in Tur- 
key; now Tell Atshana. The site was excavated by the English 
archaeologist Sir Leonard Woolley in 1937-39 and in 1946-49. 
Mesopotamian documents mentioning Alalakh and its kings 
and archaeological finds have added greatly to the understand- 
ing of the history of this city and its importance in the area 
west of the Euphrates during the first half of the second mil- 
lennium B.c.£. Alalakh sheds indirect light on the Syro-Pales- 
tinian context of biblical realia. The most important finds for 
ancient Near Eastern studies are the 450 clay tablets written in 
Akkadian. These tablets are from the royal archives of the city 
and are with minor exceptions from two periods: an early ar- 
chive from Stratum vii dating from the 18" century B.c.£. and 
a later archive from Stratum Iv from the 15 century. The ar- 
chives contain a few international treaties and many adminis- 
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trative, economic, and legal documents. They throw light upon 
the history of Alalakh, its royal and administrative organiza- 
tion, social strata, mode of life, and ethnic origins, and on the 
economic activity of its inhabitants during these two periods. 
Of special importance to scholarship is the possibility of trac- 
ing the development of a city-state and of understanding the 
political, ethnic, economic, and social development of Alalakh 
from the 18" to the 15‘ centuries B.c.£. In addition to the doc- 
uments, a statue of a king inscribed with the history of Idrimi 
(who ruled in Alalakh approximately at the end of the first half 
of the second millenium B.c.£.) was found. The inscription 
consists of a narrative which differs in tone and content from 
the ordinary run of res gestae in the ancient Near East, though 
it closely resembles biblical narratives. Some of its details are 
reminiscent of the history of David during his premonarchial 
period, a fact that indicates the widespread prevalence of cer- 
tain literary motifs in the biographical style of the books of 
Samuel. These epigraphic finds are part of the ever-growing 
corpus of documents from the Fertile Crescent that shed light 
on linguistic, economic, social, and ethnic conditions in pre- 
Israelite Palestine and on the ancient Near Eastern origins of 
Israel’s institutions (law, customs, government) and spiritual 
culture. Thus Alalakh furnishes fresh evidence added to that of 
*Nuzi and *Ugarit for the right of a father to determine which 
of his sons should be considered the eldest, disregarding the 
custom of primogeniture. According to this right, Abraham 
could prefer Isaac over Ishmael (Gen. 21:10 ff.), and Ephraim 
could be elected in the place of Manasseh, Joseph’s elder son 
(ibid. 48:13 ff.). Jacob’s seven additional years of work to earn 
the right to marry Rachel (ibid. 29:18, 27) may also find its 
parallel in marriage contracts from Alalakh. One of the con- 
ditions of such contracts is the option given to a husband to 
marry a second wife if the first fails to bear children for seven 
years. In other spheres, mention should be made of the con- 
tribution of the international treaties from Alalakh regulating, 
inter alia, the extradition of escapees from one country to an- 
other. This may contribute to the understanding of the extra- 
dition of the two servants of *Shimei by Achish, king of Gath 
(1 Kings 2:39ff.), suggesting the possibility of a similar treaty 
between Solomon and Achish (but cf. Deut. 23:16-17). There 
is also an illustration from another document of the manner 
in which Jezebel acquired for Ahab the property of Naboth 
the Jezereelite (1 Kings 21:8ff.). It is clear from the document 
in question, that the king had the right to confiscate the prop- 
erty of a rebel or a person guilty of a crime against the king 
and executed for this reason. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.J. Wiseman, The Alalakh Tablets (1953); 
idem, in: D. Winton Thomas (ed.), Archaeology and Old Testament 
Study (1967), 119-35; S. Smith, The Statue of Idri-mi (1949); C. Fen- 
sham, in: JBL, 79 (1960), 59-60; G. Buccellati, in: BO, 4 (1962), 95-96; 
WE Albright, in: Basor, 118 (1950), 14-15; I. Mendelsohn, ibid., 156 
(1959), 38ff.; S. Loewenstamm, in: 1FJ, 6 (1956), 225; M. Tsevat, in: 
HUCA, 29 (1959), 125 ff. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Astour, in: ABD, 
2, 42-45. 

[Hanoch Reviv] 
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ALAMAH (Helam), city in Gilead in which Jews were be- 
sieged at the beginning of the Hasmonean revolt (1 Macc. 
5:26). It is generally identified with ‘Alama, on the banks of 
Wadi al-Ghar, 40 mi. (60 km.) east of the Sea of Galilee, but 
archaeological investigations have not yet been undertaken 
there. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abel, Geog, 2 (1938), 241. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: M. Avi-Yonah, Gazetteer of Roman Palestine (1976), 64; 
R. Dussaud, Topographie historique de la Syrie antique et médiévale 
(1927), 334, 384. 

[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


ALAMANI, AARON HE-HAVER BEN YESHU’AH (com- 
monly known as “Ben Zion” and also “Alluf-Zion’; 12‘ cen- 
tury), rabbinical judge, physician, and poet. He was born 
probably in Jerusalem, at the end of the 11" century, and lived 
for many years in Alexandria, Egypt. When *Judah Halevi 
went to Alexandria in 1140, he stayed at Alamani’s house and 
became friendly with him. Judah Halevi respected him greatly, 
composed songs of friendship to him and his children, and 
continued his relations with the family after leaving Alexan- 
dria. Apparently Aaron’s name as a poet had been known to 
Judah Halevi even before he left Spain. More than 30 of his 
liturgical hymns and poems are now known, all influenced by 
Hebrew poetry in Spain. It is also possible that certain piyyu- 
tim where only the name Aaron appears were composed by 
him. His sons, Yeshwah and Zadok, were also poets. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Lit Poesie, 328f., 537; Fuenn, Keneset, 
83; Brody, in: ZHB, 6 (1902), 18-24; Schirmann, in: YMHSI, 6 (1945), 
265-88; Abramson, in: YMHSI, 7 (1958), 165, 168, 179-80; Davidson, 
Ozar, 4 (1933), 359f. 
[Abraham Meir Habermann] 


ALAMI, SOLOMON (c. 1370-1420), Spanish moralist. Al- 
ami’s family name was apparently Ibn Lahmish (or Nahish); 
possibly he was called Alami because he was blind (the mean- 
ing of the word in Arabic). He fled from Spain to Portugal 
during the persecutions of 1391. There he composed in 1415 
his Iggeret ha-Musar, also published under the title Iggeret 
ha-Tokhahah ve-ha-Emunah (“Epistle of Reproof and Faith”), 
which has gone through 18 editions (the last ed. by A.M. 
Habermann, 1946). It is written in rhyming prose and is di- 
vided into five sections, corresponding to the five senses. 
Alami was inspired to write it by the “perplexity which has 
plagued me these 24 years: Why does God seek to destroy us 
each generation?” and by his final conviction that “we our- 
selves have dug the pit into which we have fallen.” He criticizes 
acidly the various classes of Spanish Jewry, exposing the moral 
shortcomings of the court Jews, tax farmers, philosophers, 
and rabbis as well as the common people. Alami believed that 
the upper classes were mainly responsible for the catastrophe 
that had befallen Spanish Jewry. The court Jews had betrayed 
the office which they had attained by the will of Providence; 
“their eyes and their hearts were turned only to selfish gain, 
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to inherit dwellings that were not theirs in the lands of their 
enemies... to shift the burden of taxation from themselves to 
the poor... By their evil ways they became obnoxious to their 
enemies... and they were driven from the courts of kings and 
princes... and later not a single Jew remained who had access 
to the king to seek the good of his people and speak on their 
behalf” The rabbis “showed favoritism in the law and did not 
reprimand the people for base conduct.” They prided them- 
selves on their empty interpretations and boasted of their sec- 
ular knowledge. The common people were dishonest in their 
dealings with the Gentiles: “We dealt with them falsely and 
dishonestly, and we robbed them through unjust practices, 
until they despised us and held us to be thieves and liars, for- 
nicators and a gang of traitors, so that every vile and shameful 
occupation is identified with the Jews.” Alami contrasted the 
lack of decorum in synagogues with the behavior of Christians 
at prayer. He advocated physical labor, personal cleanliness, 
and modesty. Concerning forced conversions, he urged the 
Jews to abandon their homes rather than abjure their faith: 
“When pagans rise up against you to force you to desert God, 
to drive you from His inheritance, leave the land of your birth 
and your father’s house for any land you may find where you 
may observe His law.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, 2 (1966), 239-42, 484, n. 55; Stein- 
schneider, in: JQR, 11 (1898/99), 456; Zunz, Schr, 2 (1876), 177-82. 
[Azriel Shochat] 


°ALARIC II (485-507), Visigothic king. Alaric 11 was a strong 
and prudent ruler of the Visigoths, who had established them- 
selves in Spain and southern France on the breakdown of the 
western Roman Empire. The Visigoths had adopted Arian 
Christianity, a form which their orthodox Roman subjects 
hated as heretical. Probably because of this the rulers were in- 
clined to favor their Jewish subjects, though the only known 
details are what can be culled from the Visigothic laws. In 506 
Alaric issued a shortened compendium of the Roman Codex 
Theodosianus of the middle of the fifth century, known as the 
Breviarium Alariciense. In this the laws affecting Jews were 
reduced from over 50 to 10, omitting many which were con- 
tradictory. Those forbidding violence against Jews were also 
omitted, not from anti-Jewish feeling, but as unnecessary. 
Jews were still basically Roman citizens, but the exceptions 
to their equality with other citizens remained though no new 
restrictions were added. The only privilege allowed them was 
freedom from court action on their holy days. They were ex- 
cluded from honors, but had to bear all the burdens of public 
life. They were refused any authority over Christians or the 
purchase of Christian slaves, and those they inherited they 
were not allowed to circumcise. They were punished if they 
molested a Jew who sought baptism, and their clergy enjoyed 
no immunities. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Parkes, Conflict of the Church and the Syn- 
agogue (1934), 317ff., 351ff. 
[James W. Parkes] 
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AL-ASATIR 


AL-ASATIR (Ar. :bt.9!), Samaritan work in Aramaic of un- 
known authorship, date, and provenance ascribed by the Sa- 
maritans themselves to Moses. Written in the form of a chron- 
icle, the work is a legendary account of 26 generations from 
Adam to Moses. The story is focused on the four patriarchs — 
Adam, Noah, Abraham, and Moses —- the “Fundamentals of 
the World? The book is divided into 12 chapters. The first ten, 
from Adam to Israel's victory over the Midianites, span a pe- 
riod of 2,800 years according to Samaritan chronology. The 
first half of the 11 chapter contains a description of the bor- 
ders of the Holy Land that has still not been satisfactorily ex- 
plained. The last part consists of prophecies about the future 
of the world until the advent of the taheb (“the restorer”; see 
Religion of *Samaritans). The composition of the book gives 
the impression that it was written by one hand without inter- 
polations. In some places its genealogical lists and chrono- 
logical data conflict with those found in the Pentateuch or in 
other Samaritan chronicles, but these discrepancies may well 
have been caused by the inaccuracy of copyists. The title of 
the work, al-Asatir, is Arabic and means legends or tales, as 
in the Koranic expression asatir al-Awwalin (“the Legends of 
the Ancients”). This fact in itself is not proof of the late origin 
of the book, as the title may have been a later addition. No 
express mention of al-Asdtir is found in the list of source ma- 
terial enumerated by *Abu al-Fath in the introduction to his 
Anna, but it might be included in the summarizing expres- 
sion “some histories.” The language of the book, influenced 
by the Arabic language and Muslim terminology, is difficult 
to understand. Although the narrative may contain many old 
midrashic motifs, it could not have been composed before the 
end of the tenth-the beginning of the 11 century c.£., when 
Aramaic was still used in the Samaritan community but Ara- 
bic had already begun to supersede it. The author seems fa- 
miliar with the geography of northern Erez Israel and Syria 
and probably lived in this region, where large Samaritan com- 
munities then flourished in Acre, Tyre, and Damascus. Isma‘ll 
al-Rumayhi was the first to attribute the composition of al- 
Asatir to Moses in his Molad Moshe (beginning of the 16" 
century). The work is often cited in the Bible commentary of 
Muslim al-Danafi (who attributes it once to Adam) and Ibra- 
him al-Ayya (178, 18 centuries, respectively). The book is not 
highly esteemed by the modern Samaritan community. There 
exist a translation into Arabic and one into Samaritan modern 
Hebrew (see Language and Literature of *Samaritans) called 
Pitron. M. Gaster edited the book together with the Pitron. He 
translated it into English, and appended a commentary (The 
Asatir, The Samaritan Book of the Secrets of Moses, 1927). An 
edition with Hebrew translation and commentary was pub- 
lished by Z. Ben-Hayyim (Tarbiz, 14 (1942/43), 104-25, 174-90; 
15 (1943/44) 71-87). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Macdonald, Theology of the Samaritans 
(1964), 44. 


[Ayala Loewenstamm] 
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ALASHKAR, JOSEPH BEN MOSES (c. 1500), rabbinical 
author and Hebrew poet. A victim of the expulsion from Spain 
in 1492, Alashkar settled in Tlemcen (Algeria) where he be- 
came the head of a yeshivah. He was a fertile writer, but none 
of his works was published. They include (1) Avrekh, commen- 
taries on Rashi; (2) Edut bi- Yhosef, commentary on the laws of 
ritual slaughter in Maimonides’ Code; (3) Mirkevet ha-Mish- 
neh, on Pirkei Avot; (4) Refuat ha-Nefesh, religious ethics. 

In addition, he wrote poems and books in verse form, 
among them a paraphrase of the tractate Avot, verses on the 
70 kinds of terefah, two poems in honor of his contemporary 
and fellow countryman, Solomon b. Simeon *Duran, as well 
as several religious odes and hymns. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Carmoly, in: Ozar Nehmad, 3 (1860), 105-10; 
Fuenn, Keneset, 456; Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 400. 


ALASHKAR, MOSES BEN ISAAC (1466-1542), talmudist 
and liturgical poet. Alashkar, who was born in Spain, stud- 
ied in his youth with R. Samuel Valensi in Zamora. In 1492, 
when the Jews were expelled from Spain, Alashkar sailed to 
North Africa. On board he was kept below deck with other 
Jewish refugees, and nearly drowned when the ship foun- 
dered. He wrote a poem, “Be-Mah Akaddem, inspired by this 
experience. Alashkar settled in Tunisia, but when the Span- 
iards landed in North Africa in 1510 and part of the Jewish 
population made prisoner, Alashkar fled. He resettled in Pa- 
tras, Greece, where he established a yeshivah. Alashkar later 
immigrated to Egypt, and in 1522 became dayyan in Cairo, 
where he distinguished himself as a talmudist. His halakhic 
decisions were widely cited; he also corresponded with most 
of the outstanding rabbis, e.g., Elijah *Capsali, *Levi b. Habib, 
and Jacob *Berab. Alashkar was involved in halakhic disputes 
with Samuel b. *Sid and Jacob Berab. In a poem and in a let- 
ter to Levi b. Habib, Alashkar complained about the hostil- 
ity toward him in Cairo. The dissensions eventually led to his 
departure to Jerusalem, where he died. 

Alashkar was well versed in Arabic, and studied the re- 
sponsa written by earlier scholars, especially Maimonides. 
He also studied Abraham b. Moses b. Maimon's al-Kifaya and 
Samuel b. Hophni ha-Kohen Gaon’s al-Ahkam. That Alash- 
kar knew Kabbalah is apparent from his kabbalistic explana- 
tions cited by Samuel Uceda in his Midrash Shemuel, and in 
several of Alashkar’s liturgical poems. Alashkar, however, was 
opposed to the diffusion of secret lore and mysticism. 

Though generally conciliatory and moderate in polem- 
ics, occasionally Alashkar severely criticized halakhic state- 
ments that seemed untenable to him. Once he even accused 
his close friend, Levi b. Habib, of making a statement con- 
trary to common sense (Responsa, no. 41). Similarly, he re- 
jected opinions by Joseph *Colon, *Jacob b. Asher, and Jo- 
seph *Albo. The editors of Alashkar’s responsa mitigated or 
deleted several statements directed against Berab. Alashkar’s 
responsa, 121 in number, were first published in Venice in 1554. 
Appended to the responsa are five liturgical poems by Alash- 
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kar, printed also with two others in Y. Zarki’s anthology Yefeh 
Nof (Sabionetta, 1575). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Graetz, Hist, 4 (1949), 391; 5 (1949), 392; 
Landshuth, Ammudei, 21ff.; S.A. Horodezky, Le-Korot ha-Rabba- 
nut (1914), 57-70; Frumkin-Rivlin, 1 (1928), 57-59; Davidson, Ozar, 
4 (1933), 443; Rosanes, Togarmah, 1 (1930), 196f. 


[Samuel Abba Horodezky] 


ALASHKAR, SOLOMON (16' century), leader (¢elebi) of 
Egyptian Jewry, who was also known by his title mu‘allim 
(“master”). Alashkar was a wealthy trader and philanthropist 
who supported scholars and yeshivot in Erez Israel and Egypt. 
In the 1560s a fierce feud broke out between him and R. Jacob 
ibn Tibbon, one of the foremost Egyptian rabbis, who insulted 
Alashkar. Rabbis Joseph *Caro, Moses di *Trani, and Israel de 
*Curiel, all of Safed, were asked to make peace between them, 
but failed. Alashkar was one of those who helped to subsidize 
publication of the Shulhan Arukh (Venice, 1565). When his 
fortunes changed and he was unable to meet his debts to the 
governor of Egypt, Hussein Pasha, the latter ordered Alash- 
kar’s execution (15832); but he was saved because the governor 
himself was killed and, according to Joseph *Sambari, Alash- 
kar recovered financially. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Scheiber and M. Benayahu, in: Sefunot, 
6 (1962), 127-134. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Sambari, Divrei Yosef 
(ed. S. Shtober, 1994), 417-18; A. David, To Come To the Land (1999), 
46-47, 83, 195. 
[Abraham David] 


ALASKA, state of the U.S. located in far northwest North 
America. Jews first came to Alaska in sizable numbers dur- 
ing the Gold Rush of the late 1890s, when they set up general 
merchandise stores, law offices and mining operations. After 
the Gold Rush subsided, some Jews remained in the cities. 
From the 1940s to the 1970s, most of the Jewish population 
consisted of military personnel. Due to construction of the 
Alaskan Pipeline in the mid-1970s and the resultant growth of 
the oil industry, the population grew. Subsequently, Alaska at- 
tracted Jews seeking a quieter lifestyle. From 1970 to 2001, the 
population increased dramatically, going from 190 to 3,400. 
Today, over three-quarters of the Jewish population resides 
in the three largest cities. Anchorage, Fairbanks and Juneau 
had populations of 1,600, 500 and 300, respectively, in 1994. 
Smaller communities exist in Sitka, Homer, Ketchikan, Sol- 
dotna, Kenai, Haines and Bethel. 

The first Jews came to Alaska with the Russian explorer 
Vitus Bering. In the period of Russian rule, the Jews of Alaska 
were trappers and traders. In the 1850s and 1860s, San Fran- 
cisco Jews developed extensive commercial ties with the Rus- 
sian-American Company in Alaska, and many Jewish fur trad- 
ers visited regularly. Shortly after the United States purchased 
Alaska from Russia in 1867, Jewish traders, miners, fur deal- 
ers, and merchants arrived from San Francisco to probe the 
new territory. 
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Lewis Gerstle and Louis Sloss, San Francisco merchants, 
founded the Alaska Commercial Company in 1868. The com- 
pany developed steamboat transportation and financed some 
of Alaska’s first mining ventures. 

As many as 200 Jews lived in the Klondike at the height 
of the gold rush. Dawson City, in the Yukon Territory, was 
site of the region's first Jewish services (1898). The small Jew- 
ish section of Klondike’s cemetery Bet Chaim was estab- 
lished 1902 and later restored in 1998 through the efforts of 
the Jewish Historical Society of the Yukon. During the Nome 
gold boom of 1900, a Jewish congregation was initiated when 
some sixty Jews attended Rosh Ha-Shanah services. In 1901, 
the congregation established the state's first Jewish organiza- 
tion, the Hebrew Benevolent Society. The isolated community 
declined after ww1. 

Polish immigrant Solomon Ripinsky arrived in 1884. His 
various occupations echo those of other Jewish pioneers: law 
clerk, teacher, trading post operator, postmaster, notary, law- 
yer, elected convention delegate, and U.S. Commissioner. Mt. 
Ripinsky in Haines is named for him. 

The first Jewish settlers of Juneau were Robert Gottstein 
and his wife (1885). Their son Jacob came to Anchorage at 
its founding in 1915. He established a trading and warehouse 
business, the J.B. Gottstein Company, that later combined with 
Carr’s Grocery to form Carr-Gottstein, Inc., at one time the 
largest private employer in Alaska. 

In 1904, a group of fortune hunters and businessmen in 
Fairbanks organized a congregation and a year later acquired 
a cemetery that is still the only Jewish burial ground in Alaska. 
The congregation became Congregation Bikkur Cholim in 
1908, holding services at the home of Lithuanian Jew Robert 
Bloom, a congregation founder who had arrived in the Klon- 
dike in 1898 and served as the Yukon’s first lay rabbi for nearly 
half a century. He was chairman of Alaska’s Jewish Welfare 
Board, instrumental in the establishment of an Air Force base 
in Alaska, a founder of the University of Alaska (1918) and a 
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charter member of its Board of Regents. Jessie Spiro Bloom 
established the Fairbanks kindergarten and first Alaskan Girl 
Scout chapter (1925). The First Jewish Congregation of Fair- 
banks was established in 1980 at the Army post chapel. Re- 
named Or HaTzafon (Light of the North), the congregation 
is affiliated with the Reform movement. 

Around Anchorage, Orthodox, Conservative, and Re- 
form Jewish chaplains at Elmendorf Air Force Base rotated 
tours of duty from the early 1940s to mid 1980s. Reform Con- 
gregation Beth Sholom was established in 1958 and its cur- 
rent synagogue built in 1982. From 1984 to 2000, Rabbi Harry 
L. Rosenfeld was Beth Sholom’s rabbi. Alaska’s first Chabad 
Center and only Orthodox congregation, Shomrei Ohr, was 
established in 1991 by Chabad emissaries Rabbi Yossi and 
Esty Greenberg. 

In Juneau, the Reform Juneau Jewish Community (jjc) 
operates in public locations and members’ homes. In 2004, the 
congregation purchased a former community center to serve 
as the home for a future synagogue and Jewish school. 

From the time Jews first settled in Alaska, they have 
been prominent in political life. The first mayor of Anchor- 
age was Leopold David; several years later Zachary Loussac 
served in the same capacity. In 1958, when Alaska was ap- 
proved for statehood, Ernest *Gruening, a former territorial 
governor, was elected as a United States senator. From 1965 to 
1997, Jay A. Rabinowitz was a justice on the Alaska Supreme 
Court, serving four terms as Chief Justice. Avrum M. Gross 
served as Attorney General from 1974 to 1980. Jews currently 
make up 5% of the State Legislature and the Anchorage Mu- 
nicipal Assembly. 

The television drama “Northern Exposure” (1990-1995) 
featured a Jewish doctor, Joel Fleischman, among the inhab- 
itants of a fictitious Alaskan town. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.S. Bloom, “The Jews of Alaska,’ in: Ameri- 
can Jewish Archives, 15:2 (1963), 97-116. R. Glanz, The Jews in Amer- 
ican Alaska, 1867-1880 (1953); R. Gruber Inside of Time: My Journey 
From Alaska to Israel (2002); J. Katzen-Guthrie, “A Thriving Jew- 
ish Life on the Northern Frontier” (2004), at: www.joyfulnoise.net/ 
JoyAlaskas.html; T.T. Kizzia, “Sanctuary: Alaska, the Nazis, and the 
Jews,” in: Anchorage Daily News (May 16-19, 1999), at: www.adn.com/ 
adn/sanctuary/stories/; B. Reisman and J.I. Reisman, Life on the Fron- 
tier: The Jews of Alaska (1995); S. Steinacher and K.J. Graham, “Jewish 
History in Nome, in: The Nome Nugget (2000), at: www.yukonalaska. 
com/Special/baylestorah.htm. 


[Joy Katzen-Gutherie and Joel Reisman (2nd ed.)] 


ALATINO (Alatini), Italian family of physicians and scholars 
from Spoleto (Umbria). JEHIEL REHABIYAH (VITALE) ALA- 
TINO was physician to Pope Julius 111 (1550-55) and to the car- 
dinal of Urbino. His half-brother, MosEs AMRAM (d. 1605), 
a celebrated physician, translated into Latin the paraphrase 
by Themistius of Aristotle's lost work De Coelo (Venice, 1574) 
from a Hebrew manuscript, and Galen’s commentary on 
Hippocrates’ De aere, aquis et locis from Hebrew into Latin 
(anonymously, Paris, 1679). When the Jews were expelled from 
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the minor centers of the papal states in 1569, Moses left Spo- 
leto. He settled in Ferrara, and then in Venice, where he died. 
Moses’ son AZRIEL PETHAHIAH (BONAIUTO), also a physi- 
cian, assisted his father in his later translation. In 1617 Azriel, 
who had remained in Ferrara after his father’s departure, was 
compelled to conduct a public disputation there with the Je- 
suit Alfonso Caracciolo, in the presence of 2,000 persons. He 
defended the Jewish view concerning the eternity of the Jew- 
ish Law, and argued that Jesus did not fulfill the essential pre- 
requisites of the Messiah. Azriel’s account of the disputation, 
Vikkuah al Nizhiyyut ha-Torah (“Debate on the Eternity of 
the Law”), was first published by Jare (1875). In 1624 he was a 
member of a delegation sent to the papal legate in a futile at- 
tempt to prevent the establishment of a ghetto at Ferrara. He 
wrote Torat ha-Mukzeh (unpublished). His views were liberal; 
he supported Leone *Modena’s argument permitting Jews to 
go bareheaded. Recently, it has been suggested by scholars 
that Angelo Alatini, the author of the pastoral drama I Tri- 
onfi, published in Venice in 1611, was probably a member of 
this family, and should not be confused with the almost hom- 
onymous Angelo Alatrini, whose Italian verse translation of 
Hebrew liturgical texts was published in the book L’Angelica 
Tromba (Venice, 1628). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Roth, Jews in the Renaissance (1959), 
82-85, 223; H. Friedenwald, Jews and Medicine (1944), index; Margu- 
lies, in: Festschrift... A. Berliner (1903). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.S. 
Shulvass, The Jews in the World of the Renaissance (1973), 208, 291n, 
319n; R.C. Melzi, “Una Commedia Rinascimentale di Angelo Alatini: 


I Trionfi.’ in: Italia, 13-15 (2001), 344-45. 
[Cecil Roth] 


ALATON, ISHAK (1927— ), industrialist. Born in Istanbul, 
Alaton graduated from Lycée Saint-Michel in 1946. After his 
military service he worked in Sweden in 1951-53 as an engi- 
neering trainee. In 1954 he founded the Alarko Company to- 
gether with his associate Uzeyir *Garih. Over a period span- 
ning some 50 years Alarko Holdings has grown into a group of 
22 independent companies working in the fields of contracting 
in Turkey and abroad, building and operating hydroelectric 
and thermal power plants and airconditioning equipment, as 
well as operating in the fields of tourism and real estate de- 
velopment. Alaton was honored by the King of Sweden in 
1993 with the Nordstjaernan (North Star) first degree. He is 
the vice chairman of the board of TEsEv (Turkish Economic 
and Social Studies Foundation), a non-government organi- 
zation, and honorary consul of the Republic of South Africa. 
His Gériis ve Oneriler was published in 2000. 


[Rifat Bali (2™4 ed.)] 


ALATRI, SAMUEL (1805-1889), Italian politician and com- 
munal leader. Born in Rome, he joined the council of the Jew- 
ish community in 1828 and served on it throughout his life, 
eventually becoming president. On his many missions abroad 
he met leading Jews, especially in England and France, who 
encouraged him to conduct a struggle for the rights of his 
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fellow Jews in Rome, in which he was to persevere for many 
decades. He took a keen interest in education, studying for- 
eign institutions and applying the experience he gained for 
the benefit of Jewish institutions of learning in Rome. Alatri 
was chosen as spokesman of the annual deputation of the 
Rome community permitted to wait on Pope Gregory xvi. A 
gifted orator, he impressed the reactionary pope and gained 
enough influence with him to effect remedies in individual 
cases of distress. With the accession of Pius 1x, who at first 
showed liberal tendencies, Alatri also entered general public 
life and was appointed a director of the papal bank. In 1849, 
when Rome was declared a republic and was besieged by 
French troops, Alatri was a member of the city’s defense com- 
mittee. In 1870, when King Victor Emmanuel put an end to 
the pope’s temporal power and a plebiscite was held in Rome 
which advocated the incorporation of the city into the king- 
dom of Italy, Alatri was a member of the commission which 
handed the king the favorable results. The new status of the 
city also brought about the long-hoped-for change in the situ- 
ation of the Jews there. Alatri was later elected to parliament 
and was appointed to regularize the state budget. Many of his 
speeches appeared in print, among them the outstanding ad- 
dress he delivered to mark the opening of the rabbinical semi- 
nary in Rome (1887). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Berliner, Geschichte der Juden in Rom, 2 
(1893), 209-12; Vogelstein-Rieger, index; Vessillo Israelitico, 37 (1889), 
180-5, 212-3, 260-1, 295-7, 367-70. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Alatri, 
Cenni biografici di Samuele Alatri scritti da suo figlio Marco: 8 Gen- 
naio 1890 (1929); A. Tagliacozzo, “Samuele Alatri; figura dominante 
nellEbraismo romano del secolo scorso,” in: Rassegna Mensile di 
Israel 39 (1973), 278-96. 


ALATRINI (or Alatrino), Italian family originating in Alatri 
in central Italy and later dispersed throughout the country. Its 
members were known from the 14" century as copyists of He- 
brew manuscripts, and from the 15"* century as authors. 
MATTATHIAS BEN ABRAHAM ALATRINI (16 century), 
of Citta di Castello, was author of a commentary (unpub- 
lished) on the Behinat Olam of *Jedaiah ha-Penini, com- 
pleted in 1562-63. ISAAC BEN ABRAHAM (16‘>-17' century), 
grandson of Mattathias, was active in Cingoli and Modena, 
where in 1621 he was authorized by the duke to teach Hebrew 
to Christians. He wrote Kenaf Renanim, a commentary on 
the Song of Songs in five parts (unpublished), in which he 
quotes passages from the Dialoghi di Amore of Leone Ebreo 
(Judah *Abrabanel). There also exists a Hebrew dictionary 
of philosophical terms with Italian translations, either com- 
posed by him or compiled from his works. JOoHANAN JUDAH 
BEN SALOMON (fl. 274 half of 16" century) was an early Jew- 
ish author in Italian and a poet in Hebrew. He wrote L’angelica 
tromba (Ferrara, 1589), an Italian version in “terza rima” (the 
poetic meter of Dante’s Divina Commedia) of three selihot, to 
which he added some “Sonetti spirituali” (spiritual sonnets). 
The book was translated into Hebrew by Alatrini’s grandson 
Natan Jedidiah of Orvieto, with the title Barekhi nafshi (1628). 
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His Hebrew poems belong to the genre of tokhehah and praise 
of friends (Abraham Yagel, Barukh ha-Cohen). One tokhehah 
is translated by the author into Italian. He is perhaps identi- 
cal with Angelo Alatrini (c. 1534—-before 1611), of Citta di Cas- 
tello, early Jewish author in Italian. He wrote I Trionfi (Venice, 
1611), a pastoral fable, completed in Ferrara in 1575 and seen 
through the press by Leon *Modena, who added a sonnet in 
Petrarchian style. I Trionfi follows an arcadian model, with 
moral purposes and characters drawn from Latin mythology; 
but it also contains sections written in a more popular style, 
with obscene allusions. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Roth, Jews in the Renaissance (1959), 135, 
269-70; Schirmann, Italyah, 256-60; Mortara, Indice. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: U. Cassuto, Encycl. Judaica, vol. 2 (1971), 101; D. Pagis, 
Hidush u-Masoret (1976), 284-85; M.R. Cohen, The Autobiography of 
a Seventeenth-Century Venetian Rabbi. Leone Modena’ Life of Judah 
(1988), 235; D. Bregman, Zeror Zehubim (1998), 111; H.E. Adelman 
and B.C.I. Ravid, “Historical Notes” to M.R. Cohen, The Autobiog- 
raphy of a Seventeenth-Century Rabbi (1988), 235; R.C. Melzi, “Una 
commedia rinascimentale di Angelo Alatini: I Trionfi; in: Italia 13 
(2001), 343-56. 


[Cecil Roth / Alessandro Guetta (2"4 ed.) 


AL-AVANI, ISAAC (early 13" century), poet who lived in 
Baghdad. The satirist Al-Harizi called Al-Avani a rich man 
whose poetry was poor, and who paid heavily to be made 
head of the academy. He wrote that Al-Avani (literally “ves- 
sel”) had no value: “his song is bare, crude earthenware,” and 
the answer to any inquiry about Al-Avani’s poetry should be, 
“Behold it is hidden among the vessels” (1 Sam. 10:22). Al- 
Harizi’s harsh judgment was unjust. Al-Avani’s only extant 
poem, a muwashshah (“girdle poem”) on friendship, Ahar 
ha-Zevi Zanu Ra’yonai, compares favorably with the best of 
its genre. In view of Al-Harizi’s unfair appraisal of Al-Avani’s 
poetry, the statement concerning the purchase of his position 
must also be questioned. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Al-Harizi, Tahkemoni, ed. by A. Kaminka 
(1899), 190; Brody, in: HB, 2 (1897), 157-9; Kaufmann, ibid., 188 ff; 
S. Poznanski, Babylonische Geonim im nachgeonaeischen Zeitalter 


(1914). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Segal, The Book of Tahkemoni 
(2001), 188. 


[Heinrich Haim Brody] 


ALAWIDS (Ar. ‘Alawiyyiin), dynasty of sharifs, i.e., noble 
descendants of the prophet Muhammad, by his daughter 
Fatima and her husband, Ali ibn Abu Talib, his cousin. It rose 
to power in *Morocco in the middle of the 17‘ century and 
continues to reign there. The dynasty claims to be descended 
from Hasan, the elder son of Muhammad, and it is therefore 
called Alawids of the Hasan branch. These sharifs came from 
Arab countries and settled in the Tafilalt region, in south- 
eastern Morocco, as early as the 136 century; thus, they are 
also called Filali (or Hilali). The rise of the Alawids to power 
in the 17 century was connected with riots and uprisings 
which broke out in the country at the end of the reign of the 
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Saydis, about whom much is also related in Jewish chronicles. 
These chronicles, Divrei ha-Yamim, based on the family of Ibn 
Danan, Kisse ha-Melakhim by Raphael Moses Elbaz, and Yahas 
Fas by Abner Zarfaty, devote ample space to the events of the 
time and to a description of the sharifs. Historians consider 
al-Rashid (1660-72) as the true founder of the dynasty; one 
of the famous Alawids was the sharif Ismail (1672-1727), a 
controversial figure. Arabic sources view him as the one who 
established the dynasty, an energetic ruler who succeeded in 
uniting and consolidating the state and introducing order and 
security. In contrast, the contemporary European sources em- 
phasize Ismail’s cruelty to his subjects and to Christian cap- 
tives. According to them, no one in the history of the Maghreb 
spilled innocent blood as he did. Jewish courtiers and officials 
such as Daniel Toledano, Joseph Maymeran, Moses Abenatar, 
Abraham b. Quiqui, and others (see *Morocco) surrounded 
Ismail. European diplomatic reports and contemporary trav- 
elogues supply rich material which stresses the great part of 
these Jews in the relations with European countries. After 
Ismail’s death there were 30 years of riots and uprisings in 
the country (1727-57) when the sons of Ismail fought each 
other over the distribution of the inheritance and rule over 
Meknes, the capital. The entire population suffered and only 
with the accession of Muhammad ibn ‘Abdallah (1757-90) was 
the country pacified. However, immediately after his death, 
the reign of terror of his son Yazid (1790-92) began. The lat- 
ter vented his anger on Jews and Christians, particularly on 
Spaniards, and maintained friendly relations only with the 
British, as his mother (or her mother) was English. Disunity 
prevailed and his brothers proclaimed themselves kings, one 
in the southwest, and the other in the southeast. The situation 
of the Jews during that time is described by S. *Romanelli in 
Massa be-Arav. 

In the 19» century a certain relaxation in the relations 
between the rulers and the population took place, while in 
contrast, tension mounted with the neighbors across the bor- 
der, the French ruling in Algeria and the Spaniards who for 
hundreds of years held a series of cities on the Mediterranean 
coast of Morocco (Ceuta, Mellila) and hoped to expand their 
authority in the north. As is usual during times of troubles 
and wars, the Jews were the major victims, both during the 
Franco-Moroccan war (1844-45) and the Spanish-Moroccan 
war (1859-60). Indeed, in 1864 the sharif Moulay Muham- 
mad (1859-73) gave Sir Moses *Montefiore an audience and 
promised him that his government would be concerned with 
the civil rights and protection of the Jews. He even issued a 
royal edict, Zahir, in that spirit whose proclamations and in- 
structions were in effect only on paper. In 1863 the *capitu- 
lations treaty was signed between France and Morocco. Bel- 
gium, Sardinia, the United States, England, and Sweden were 
also party to this agreement which influenced the improve- 
ment of the situation of the Jews in Morocco who had suc- 
ceeded in various ways to be included in its framework. The 
Madrid Convention in 1880 expanded the application of the 
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capitulations to additional countries and decided on lengthy 
and comprehensive commentaries to its items (chapters). This 
clearly contained the reduction of Moroccan independence 
and sovereignty. 

From 1873 to 1912 the Alawid sharifs made desperate at- 
tempts to preserve the integrity of their kingdom and protect 
it from imperialist aspirations of the European countries, par- 
ticularly France who sought to annex Morocco to its over- 
seas empire after it had extended its protection over Tunisia 
in 1881. The reign of Hasan (1873-94) and ‘Abd al-‘Aziz con- 
stituted an unceasing decline of sharif rule. The sharif ‘Abd 
al-Hafiz (1909-13) was compelled to sign a treaty with France 
on March 30, 1912, according to which France received most 
of Morocco as its protectorate. A similar treaty was signed at 
the end of the same year with Spain, whose share of the loot 
included the northern region of Morocco extending along the 
Mediterranean coast. ‘Abd al-Hafiz relinquished the throne 
and his brother Moulay Yusuf (1913-26), who was prepared 
to cooperate with the authorities of the protectorate powers, 
ruled in his stead. His son Muhammad v (1926-61) became 
king at the age of 18. He possessed a great deal of diplomatic 
talent and helped France during the difficult period of World 
War 11. In addition, he opposed the racist policy of the Vi- 
chy government and announced his personal protection of 
the Jews in his country. He was removed in 1953, apparently 
by political opponents in his country who enthroned one of 
his relatives, Sidi Muhammad ibn ‘Arafa. Muhammad spent 
two years in exile and was returned to his country with great 
honor in 1955 and continued to rule. After his death his son 
Hasan (1961-1999) became king. 

King Hasan’s regime was characterized by the tighten- 
ing of internal control and a military buildup. He oppressed 
his political opponents and tried to unify the country. He 
also fought against the Polisario resistance in southern Mo- 
rocco. King Hasan’s attitude toward Moroccan Jews was favor- 
able. Under his regime most Jews left the country during the 
“Yachin Operation” (1961-64). Jews who remained in Morocco 
lived safely and could practice their religion and continue 
their economic activity. The Israeli secret services helped King 
Hasan to build his own secret services. In addition, Hasan 
headed the Jerusalem committee of the Arab League. His con- 
tribution to the peace process in the Middle East was of great 
importance. Moroccan Jews in Israel, France, and Morocco 
also helped Israeli leaders make contact with the palace. 

King Mohamed v1, Hasan’s son, took over at a very young 
age. He quickly began to introduce some reforms with regard 
to democratic processes and women's rights. Thus, he released 
political prisoners and authorized expatriates, such as Abra- 
ham Zarfaty, a Moroccan Jewish communist and syndicalist, 
to return to Morocco. The country was open to Israeli tourists 
but diplomatic relations were broken off because of the Inti- 
fada. Mohamed vi found in Morocco a small Jewish commu- 
nity of not over 7,000 people, most of them in Casablanca and 
enjoying Jewish communal life. 
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[Haim Z’ew Hirschberg / Haim Saadoun (2™ ed.)] 


ALBA, JACOB DI (late 16*-early 17 century), preacher and 
rabbi in Florence. Toledot Yaakov (Venice, 1609) is a collection 
of his sermons. In the introduction, he gives details of his life, 
mentioning that he had traveled for many years and lived for a 
long time in Constantinople, before being appointed preacher 
of the Jewish community of Florence. The structural basis of 
his homilies is to begin with a biblical verse, then to quote a 
passage from the Talmud or the Midrash which often is only 
slightly connected to the verse, the exordium to the body of 
the homily in which he raises a number of rhetorical ques- 
tions regarding the talmudic passage, and the main part of the 
sermon in which the questions are answered. His method is 
in the tradition of R. Moses *Alshekh, the famous preacher 
of Safed. The book is arranged according to the weekly pen- 
tateuchal readings and includes references to the various fes- 
tivals in relation to the nearest Sabbath; there are no special 
sermons for the holy days. Some of the readings are discussed 
in two different sermons. Though Jacob availed himself of 
certain philosophical terms in his sermons, he was not ori- 
ented toward philosophical preaching; nor was he influenced 
by the Kabbalah. His sermons usually are in the regular rab- 
binic tradition. 


ALBA DE TORMES, city in the province of Salamanca, 
Spain. A charter, granted by Alfonso vir of Castile in 1140, 
takes into detailed consideration the relation of Jews to Chris- 
tians. Both population groups were made equal in civil juridi- 
cal matters; litigation between Christians and Jews was to take 
place in the synagogue; less indemnity was to be paid for the 
murder of a Jew, while a Jewish murderer of a Christian was 
to be put to death and his goods confiscated. The charter of 
Alba is one of the oldest Spanish fueros to fix the rate of in- 
terest on Jewish loans. A Hebrew chronicle records persecu- 
tions in the kingdom of Leon in 1230 in which Alba Jewry also 
suffered. The testament of Don Judah, a wealthy Jew of Alba 
(1410), indicates the existence of local usages governing the 
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laws of inheritance, in addition to the Jewish laws. A satirical 
play in verse was written in the 15"* century by the bachilmer 
Juan de Trasmiera about the members of the Jewish commu- 
nity in Alba, who brought a suit against a dog which bit them. 
It mentions the names of various Jews and their occupations, 
as well as of Conversos who were called as witnesses to the 
dog’s attacks, and employs vivacious expressions which were 
in current use. The dog was sentenced to be hanged, but freed 
itself from the gallows and bit the onlookers, while the Jews 
stayed away from Alba until the dog had died. ‘The satire re- 
flects the popular prejudices of the period. The community 
existed until 1492. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Urkunden, 2 (1936), index; A. Castro 
and F. de Onis (eds.), Fueros Leoneses (1916), 297, 308 ff.; M. Gaibrois 
de Ballesteros, Historia del reinado de Sancho Iv (1922), 115, 151, 168, 
177; Revista de archivos, bibliotecas y museos, Madrid, 30 (1926), 
409-16; J. Amador de los Rios, Historia... de los Judios de Espana 
(19607), 549, 963-5. 


ALBAHARI, DAVID (1948-_), Yugoslav author and transla- 
tor. Born in Pec, Albahari graduated from Teachers College in 
Belgrade and settled in Zemun as a freelance writer of short 
stories and novels. His prose interweaves abstraction and re- 
ality, the lyric and the fantastic. He has edited literary maga- 
zines and translated literature from English, and is a member 
of the PEN club, the writers’ union of Serbia, and the president 
of the Federation of Jewish Communities of Yugoslavia. His 
books include the collected short stories Family Time (1973), 
Ordinary Tales (1978), Description of Death (1982), and Sim- 
plicity (1988); the novels The Judge Dimitrievich (1982), Shock 
in the Shed (1984), and Zinc; and the anthology Contempo- 
rary World Short Stories (1982), in two volumes. Some of his 
stories and novels have been translated into Hebrew, English, 
Hungarian, and other languages. In 1993 he was elected pres- 
ident of the Federation of Jewish Communities in Belgrade, 
but in 1994 he resigned and immigrated to Canada. He settled 
in Calgary, continuing to produce new books in the Serbo- 
Croat language, among them Enticement (1996), The Snow- 
man (1997), and Goetz and Meyer (1999). 


[Eugen Werber / Zvi Loker (2"¢ ed.)] 


ALBA IULIA (in the Roman period Apulum; Hung. Gyulafe- 
hérvar; medieval Latin Alba Carolina; Ger. Karlsburg, also 
Weyssenburg; referred to in Yiddish and Hebrew sources by 
the German name Karlsburg; in Ladino sources Carlosburg), 
city in Transylvania. Alba Iulia was the seat of residence of the 
princes of Transylvania in the 16” and 17 centuries; for sev- 
eral centuries it was administered by Hungary but was incor- 
porated into Romania after World War 1. The Jews there, origi- 
nally Sephardim, benefited from the patronage of the princes 
of Transylvania. A Hebrew document of 1591 mentions a bet 
din there. In 1623 Prince Bethlen Gabor granted the Jews of 
Alba Iulia a liberal charter of residential and commercial priv- 
ileges, framed at the insistence of Abraham Szasza, a Jewish 
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physician from Constantinople, who had been invited to settle 
there. The privileges were endorsed by the National Assembly 
in 1627. However in the code Approbatae Constitutiones passed 
by the National Assembly in 1653, Jewish residence in Transyl- 
vania remained restricted to Alba Iulia. Prince Apafh Mihiily 1 
reaffirmed Jewish privileges in 1673 after anti-Jewish outbreaks 
had occurred. The charter was renewed a number of times. 
The Christian Hebraist, Janos Apaczai Csere (1625-1659), was 
active in Alba Iulia and recommended the inclusion of Hebrew 
in the senior school curriculum. Data in a census of 1735 show 
that the Jews then living in Alba Iulia originated from Poland, 
Turkey, Moldavia, Wallachia, Hungary, Moravia, and Belgrade. 
But during the 18" century the number of Jews living there 
decreased very sharply as a result of Rakoczi’s rebellion; only 
after the return of the region to peaceful conditions did the 
number of Jews begin to increase again. From that period the 
Ashkenazi element became increasingly predominant. Alba 
Iulia was regarded as the Jewish “capital” of Transylvania. 
The shofet (judge) of the community was styled the “head of 
the Jewish people of the region.” Between 1754 and 1868 the 
rabbi of the congregation held the title “rabbi of Karlsburg and 
chief rabbi of the state.” The first known chief rabbi was the 
Sephardi hakham Abraham Isaac Russo (d. 1738). Best known 
was Ezekiel *Panet, who officiated in Alba Iulia between 1823 
and 1845. The last chief rabbi to officiate was Abraham Fried- 
man (1879). Until the emancipation of the Jews in Austria- 
Hungary in 1867 their entire religious life developed under the 
strict control and censorship of the Roman-Catholic bishop of 
the region. After the religious schism in Hungarian Jewry in 
1867 the Alba Iulia congregation remained within the *status 
quo ante faction. An Orthodox congregation was formed in 
1908, and in 1932 it was joined by the original congregation 
of Alba Iulia, which had until then adhered to its status quo 
position. The pinkas (minute book) of the community for the 
period 1736-1835, written in a mixture of Hebrew, Yiddish, Ju- 
deo-Spanish, German, Hungarian, and Romanian, has been 
preserved. The *Neolog rite of the Hungarian Jews was almost 
entirely absent in this city. A Jewish newspaper, the Sieben- 
buerger Israelit, was published in 1883 for a short time. In the 
17 century there were about 100 Jews living in Alba Iulia; in 
1754, 54 taxpayers; in 1891, 1,357 persons; in 1910, 1,586 (out of 
a total population of 11,616); in 1920, 1,770 (out of 9,645); and 
in 1930, 1,558 (out of 12,282). As the area became a hotbed of 
the antisemitic *Iron Guard, conditions for Jews became dif- 
ficult. In 1938 a bomb exploded in one of the synagogues. All 
the property of the community was confiscated in 1941, and 
the men were seized for forced labor. The Jewish population 
of Alba Iulia increased during World War 11, however, as Jews 
were sent there from the surrounding areas by the authori- 
ties. Heavy fighting in 1944 caused an additional influx. The 
maximum figure was 2,070 in 1947. This was considerably di- 
minished by emigration in the 1960s. At the outset of the 21° 
century the number of Jews living in Alba Iulia was very small, 
as it was in all of Transylvania and Romania. 
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[Yehouda Marton / Paul Schveiger (2"4 ed.)] 


ALBALA, DAVID (1886-1942), Jewish and Zionist leader in 
Serbia and Yugoslavia. Albala was born in Belgrade, studied 
medicine at the University of Vienna, and practiced in Bel- 
grade. In 1903 he founded Gideon, the first Zionist youth as- 
sociation in Belgrade. In 1917 he served on the Serbian delega- 
tion to the U.S. that attempted to gain support for the country, 
which had been conquered by the armies of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. While in the U.S. he advocated enlistment 
of Jews into the *Jewish Legion, and obtained an official let- 
ter of sympathy and support for the political aims of Zionism 
from the Serbian foreign minister in the U.S. (Dec. 27, 1917). 
After World War 1 he was a leading figure of Yugoslav Jewry 
and its Zionist movement. In 1935 he visited Palestine and es- 
tablished a forest in memory of King Alexander of Yugoslavia. 
At the outbreak of World War 11 he was sent to Washington 
on behalf of the Yugoslav government. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: AJYB, 44 (1942/43), 348; Davar (Aug. 7, 1941); 
N.M. Gelber, Hazharat Balfour ve-Toledoteha (1939), 302; N. Agmon 
(Bistritski; ed.), Megillat ha-Adamah, 2 (1951), 231-2. 


[Getzel Kressel] 


ALBALAG, ISAAC (13'* century), translator and philoso- 
pher. Albalag probably lived in Catalonia. In 1292, Albalag 
composed the only work of his which has come down, a He- 
brew version of al-*Ghazali’s Magdsidal-Falasifa (Hebrew, 
Kavvanot or Deot ha-Filosofim), with a prologue and 75 more 
or less elaborate notes to which he gave the special title Tik- 
kun ha-Deot. In this independent addition to his translation, 
Albalag sought not so much to elucidate the basic text as to 
subject it to a critical evaluation, for the real purpose of his 
annotated translation was to determine the respective roles 
of revelation and philosophy in the speculations of the intel- 
lectual Jew. 

According to Albalag, philosophy is identical with Aris- 
totle’s teachings as interpreted by *Averroes. This affirmation 
necessarily placed him in direct opposition to *Avicenna and 
to *Maimonides, an opposition to which he often gives expres- 
sion. Yet, although he is closely dependent upon Averroes, he 
does not follow him blindly, or in all matters. According to 
Albalag, four fundamental beliefs are common to revelation 
(Torah) and to philosophy: the existence of God, reward and 
punishment, the soul’s survival of physical death, and Provi- 
dence. (It should be noted that rejection of the eternity of the 
universe is not listed among these beliefs.) Revelation ad- 
dresses itself to the mass of believers in terms which are within 
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their power of comprehension. An appropriate allegorical ex- 
egesis can always extract philosophical truths from the Torah; 
thus, Albalag interprets the first two chapters of Genesis 
(Maaseh Bereshit) in the sense of eternal *creation, though he 
does say that such exegesis does not yield absolute certitude. 
Albalag does not deny that the Torah, which is above all a “po- 
litical” book, a guide for life designed to ensure good order in 
human society, contains truths inaccessible to human reason. 
However, those truths, described as “prophetic,” are of as little 
interest to the common man, whose welfare is assured by obe- 
dience to the letter of the Law, as to the intellectual who is ca- 
pable of attaining through philosophy the truths necessary for 
the beatitude of his immortal soul. Albalag seems to acknowl- 
edge some sort of individual immortality (see Immortality of 
*Soul); at any rate, he does not follow Averroes in the latter’s 
radical doctrine of the total fusion of the disembodied rational 
souls with the Active *Intellect. As for the vaunted “tradition” 
of the esoterics, it has, according to Albalag, no serious claims 
to authenticity. Even though he speaks in respectful terms of 
three contemporary kabbalists (*Isaac b. Jacob ha-Kohen, To- 
dros b. Joseph *Abulafia, and *Moses b. Solomon b. Simeon of 
Burgos), it is precisely the demonology which was so dear to 
them that he discards. In those cases where allegorical exege- 
sis fails to resolve the contradiction between the indisputable 
facts of scriptural faith and the results of philosophic specula- 
tion, there is no alternative but to acknowledge each in its own 
sphere, namely, the truth laid down by the revealed text and 
the contrary truth irrefutably established by rational demon- 
stration. Albalag’s line of thought and his vocabulary (truth 
imposed by way of nature, truth believed by way of miracle) 
indicate with great plausibility the influence of contemporary 
Latin Averroists who were accused of professing the theory of 
the “double truth.” In the final analysis it is, however, doubtful 
whether Albalag would have granted full validity to a truth 
which was not exclusively rational, at least in the case of any 
man who was not a prophet. One of Albalag’s notes on the 
part of al-Ghazali Magasid devoted to logic, which is in some 
of the manuscripts, was borrowed from a certain Abner, who 
could only have been *Abner of Burgos. 

Although later Jewish philosophers and theologians 
made frequent use of Albalag’s translation of al-Ghazali, 
Tikkun ha-Deot brought him, except for the praises of his 
younger contemporary Isaac b. Joseph ibn Pollegar, noth- 
ing but censure and abuse on the part of the kabbalists, such 
as Shem Tov *Ibn Shem Tov, and the fideist opponents of 
Aristotelian philosophy in the 15 century, such as Abraham 
*Shalom and Isaac *Abrabanel. Nevertheless, his work was 
eagerly copied and undoubtedly read with interest in the 
Jewish intellectual circles of southern Italy and Greece dur- 
ing the same century. Beginning with the 16"* century, how- 
ever, his name and work were almost forgotten. They owe 
their emergence in the history of Jewish thought to the re- 
searches of J.H. *Schorr who published extracts of the Tik- 
kun ha-Deot. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Vajda, Isaac Albalag (1960; contains an 
almost complete French translation of Albalag’s notes and a bibli- 
ography of works on Albalag); J.A. Schorr, in: He-Halutz, 4 (1859), 
83 ff; 6 (1861), 85ff.; 7 (1865), 157ff.; Steinschneider, Uebersetzungen, 
299-306; Guttmann, Philosophies, 200-3, 205, 245, 259; Touati, in: 
REJ; 2 (1962), 35-47. 

[Georges Vajda] 


ALBALIA, BARUCH BEN ISAAC (1077-1126), Spanish 
judge and head of a yeshivah in Cordoba; son of Isaac *Albalia. 
Born in Seville, he went to Lucena after his father’s death 
(when he was 17 years old) in fulfillment of his father’s ex- 
press wish, in order to get R. Isaac *Alfasi to drop the hostil- 
ity he had long harbored toward his father, and to be accepted 
as a student in Alfasi’s academy. He studied there nine years, 
together with Joseph *Ibn Migash. After the death of Alfasi, 
Albalia became judge and head of the yeshivah in Cordoba. 
Among his many disciples was his nephew Abraham *Ibn 
Daud. Albalia was well versed in Greco-Arabic philosophy. 
Among his friends, he counted *Judah Halevi, and Moses 
Ibn Ezra. There is a play on words in one of Halevi’s poems 
(Divan, ed. by H. Brody, 1 (1935), 120): “His name is ‘Baruch’ 
[blessed], and he, like his name, is blessed, and all who bless 
themselves with his name, are, in turn, blessed,” apparently 
alluding to Albalia and testifying to his influence on Spanish 
Jewish intellectuals. On his death Moses Ibn Ezra eulogized 
him in a poem beginning with the verse: “Einot Tehom Hem- 
mah ve-lo-Einayim” (Shirei ha-Hol., ed. by H. Brody (1935), 
92) and Judah Halevi did the same in a poem beginning “Mar 
la-Am Yikre’'u Azarah” (Selected Poems, ed. Brody (1946), with 
English translation, 82). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schirmann, in: Tarbiz, 9 (1937/38), 49f.; 
Daud, Tradition, 86. 


[Zvi Avneri] 


ALBALIA, ISAAC BEN BARUCH (1035-1094), Spanish as- 
tronomer and talmudist. Isaac was born in Cordoba. Accord- 
ing to *Ibn Daud, in his youth he had a great Jewish scholar, 
R. Perigors from France, as a teacher. He was also close to 
R. Samuel ben Joseph ha-Nagid, and later to the latter’s son 
*Jehoseph ben Samuel ha-Nagid, to whom in 1065 he dedi- 
cated his calendrical work Mahberet Sod ha-Ibbur (“The Se- 
cret of Intercalation”). After the disastrous death of Jehoseph 
ha-Nagid (1066), R. Isaac spent great sums of money in reas- 
sembling the family library which had been scattered. In 1069 
al-Mu'tamid, king of Seville, appointed him to his retinue as 
court astrologer, and also as rabbi and *nasi over the Jews in 
his realm. R. Isaac used his influence at court to improve the 
status of the Jews of the kingdom. Isaac was renowned for 
his great erudition, both in general and in Jewish studies. 
At the age of 30, he began to write his Kuppat ha-Rokhelim 
(“Spice-Peddlers’ Basket”), a commentary on difficult pas- 
sages in the Talmud, but did not complete it. R. Moses *Ibn 
Ezra refers to him as a “poet and grand stylist” (Shirat Yis- 
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rael, ed. by B.Z. Halper (1924), 72). Two of Albalia’s responsa 
have been preserved: one on the laws of zizit in *Abraham b. 
David of Posquiéres Temim De’im, no. 224, and one in Arabic 
in Toratam shel Rishonim (ed. by Ch. M. Horowitz, 2 (1881), 
36-38). He died in Granada. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ibn Daud, Tradition, 78-81; Ashtor, Korot, 
2 (1966), 290 ff. 


[Zvi Avneri] 


ALBANIA, Balkan state (bordering Serbia and Montenegro 
(formerly Republic of Yugoslavia), Macedonia, and Greece) 
on the eastern shores of the Adriatic Sea; from 1478 to 1913 
under the sovereignty of Turkey. 

*Benjamin of Tudela heard of people living in the region, 
evidently Wallachians, toward the end of the 12" century: 
“They are not strong in the faith of the Nazarenes and call 
each other by Jewish names, and some say that they are Jews.” 
Jewish settlements were founded at the beginning of the 16 
century in the Albanian seaports by exiles from Spain, who 
were joined by refugees from other areas. There were sizeable 
trading communities at Berat, Durazzo, Elbassan, and Valona: 
here there were Castilian, Catalonian, Sicilian, Portuguese, 
and Apulian synagogues. 

In 1673 Shabbetai Zevi was exiled by the sultan to Alba- 
nia, dying in Dulcigno. In 1685, during the Turkish-Venetian 
War, members of the Valona community fled to Berat. Those 
who remained were taken prisoner, including Nehemiah 
*Hayon. Between 1788 and 1822 Jews suffered from the ex- 
tortions of Ali Pasha. The Jewish minorities were accused of 
collaborating to suppress the rebels during the Albanian re- 
volt in 1911. 

After World War t only a small number of Jews were liv- 
ing in Albania, in Koritsa (1927). According to a 1930 census, 
there were 204 Jewish inhabitants in Albania. The Albanian 
community was granted official recognition on April 2, 1937. 
In 1939, some families from Austria and Germany took refuge 
in Tirana and Durazzo. 


[Simon Marcus] 


The Holocaust Period 

In July 1940 all Jews were ordered to transfer to Berat, Lushnje, 
and Fier. Nine months later, during the battle between Greece 
and Italy in April 1941, when part of Yugoslavia was annexed 
to Albania, an additional 120 Jewish refugees from Serbia, 
Croatia, and Macedonia arrived there. In addition, 350 Jew- 
ish prisoners of war were brought in from Montenegro. Jew- 
ish refugees were well treated by the native population. The 
local community in Kavaje assisted 200 Jewish refugees. In 
1942 refugees from Pristina were transferred to Berat and 
protected there. 

In September 1943 after the change in the Italian govern- 
ment and the German domination of Italy, Albania came un- 
der German control and the situation of the Jews deteriorated 
dramatically. Some Jews fled to the partisans. Others obtained 
false papers. Albanian bureaucrats gave identity papers to 
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Cities in Albania known to have had Jewish inhabitants. 


many Jews of Kavaje so they could go to Tirana and hide there 
and in 1944 the governors of Albania refused to cooperate in 
submitting a list to the Germans of all the Jews. 

In all, 600 Jews were saved from the Holocaust. Only 
six Jews from Shkoder were arrested and sent to a camp in 
Pristina. No Jews were turned over to the Germans. 


Modern Period 

After World War 11 until the collapse of Communism in 1990, 
the community, numbering 200-300, was completely cut off 
from the Jewish world. All religion was strictly outlawed and 
there was no communal life, no rabbi, and no Jewish edu- 
cational facilities. In 1991 almost the entire community was 
airlifted to Israel. Relations between Albania and Israel were 
subsequently normalized, with an agricultural cooperation 
agreement signed in 1999 and Israeli aid accepted for the Ko- 
savar refugees there. Efforts were made by the Joint to revive 
community life among the few dozen remaining Jews, nearly 
all in the capital, Tirana. A synagogue still existed in Valona 
(Vlore) but was no longer in use. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Scholem, in: Zion, 17 (1952), 79-83; Scho- 
lem, Shabbetai Zevi, 2 (1957), 787-90; Bernstein, in: Jewish Daily 
Bulletin (April 17-18, 1934); A. Milano, Storia degli Ebrei italiani nel 
Levante (1949), 63-66; J. Starr, Romania... (Eng., 1949), 65, 81-83. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: PK; M. Arbell, “The Jewish Community of 
Vlor-Valona—Avilona and Its Role in the Adriatic,’ in: Los Muestros, 
50 (2003), 16-20. 


ALBANY, capital of the state of New York, 150 miles north 
of New York City; population, 95,000 (2004); estimated Jew- 
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ish population, 12,000-13,000 with half living in suburbs but 
members of Albany congregations. Public records indicate 
the presence of Jews as early as 1658. Asser Levy owned prop- 
erty, obtained burgher’s rights, and lived in Albany in the 
1650s. Other early Jewish merchants and traders who resided 
in Albany included Jacob Lucena, Hayman Levy, Jonas Phil- 
lips, Asher Levy, Levi Solomons and Levi Solomons (11). The 
second Solomons, who lived with his family in Albany in the 
early 19" century, started a chocolate and snuff business and 
belonged to New York’s Shearith Israel. 

A Jewish community emerged in the 1830s as immi- 
grants from Bavaria and Posen arrived in Albany. German- 
speaking Jews organized Congregation Beth El in 1838. By 
1841, the congregation had bought a burial ground and pur- 
chased its first synagogue building. Divisions over language 
and ritual led to the founding of Beth El Jacob in 1841 by Jews 
of Polish origin. After acquiring property for a synagogue and 
separate burial grounds, the congregation built a new syna- 
gogue in 1847. Prominent Gentiles including Mayor William 
Parmalee attended the dedication of Beth El Jacob on April 
28, 1848. Isaac Mayer *Wise arrived in the United States from 
Bohemia and became Albany’s first rabbi when he took over 
leadership of Beth El in 1846. He was the teacher at the con- 
gregation’s Hebrew school, then one of only four in the United 
States. Wise’s advocacy of changes in ritual split the congrega- 
tion with the famous confrontation at the Rosh Ha-Shanah 
service on September 7, 1850. Synagogue officers prevented 
him from taking out the Torah scrolls, a fight ensued, and 
Wise and members of the congregation were arrested. By Oc- 
tober 11, 1850, Wise and 77 supporters had organized Anshe 
Emeth, the fourth Reform congregation in the United States. 
Members of all three congregations were poor and worked as 
peddlers, tinsmiths, tailors, or middlemen. About 800 Jews 
lived in Albany in 1860. 

By the 1880s, the arrival of Jews from the Russian Empire 
expanded the Jewish population to 3,000. Further immigra- 
tion of Russian- and Polish-speaking Jews increased the com- 
munity to 4,000 in 1900 and 10,000 in the 1920s. Assimilation 
and Americanization led to the merger of Beth El and Anshe 
Emeth in 1885 to form Beth Emeth, the only Reform congre- 
gation in Albany. Rabbi Wise returned to Albany in 1889 to 
dedicate the synagogue for the combined congregation. Re- 
cent immigrants, while Orthodox, did not feel comfortable 
in Beth El Jacob and formed a separate congregation, Sons of 
Abraham, in 1882. In 1902 another group of Russian Jews split 
off and established the United Brethren Society, as a separate 
congregation that followed a hasidic prayer book, and the con- 
gregation incorporated in 1905. 

From the 1830s to about 1950, the South End, especially 
the area around South Pearl Street, remained a Jewish neigh- 
borhood with kosher meat markets, restaurants, Jewish-owned 
businesses, synagogues, and communal institutions. As Al- 
bany expanded in the early 1900s Jewish residents moved “up 
the hill” and started new congregations in the Pine Hills and 
Delaware neighborhoods. Ohav Shalom, the first Conserva- 
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tive congregation, began in 1911, and purchased property for a 
synagogue in 1922. Another group of Jews in Pine Hills began 
to meet at Schwartz’s Mansion and became Tifereth Israel in 
1936. Sons of Israel, a third Conservative congregation, began 
in the 1930s, and constructed a synagogue in 1935. 

The passing of the immigrant generation, Americaniza- 
tion, and suburbanization led to a relocation and reorgani- 
zation of the synagogues. The Orthodox synagogues merged 
with the United Brethren Society, joining Beth El Jacob in 
1959, and Beth El Jacob merged with Sons of Abraham in 1974 
to form Beth Abraham-Jacob. The combined congregation 
dedicated a new synagogue in 1991. A small group of Orthodox 
Jews sought to create an informal religious community, and 
established a shtibl, a small house of prayer, Shomray Torah, 
in 1965. Reform Congregation Beth Emeth built a new syna- 
gogue in 1957. A split within the congregation created a new 
Reform congregation, Bnai Sholom, in 1971, and the new 
congregation dedicated its own synagogue in 1979. Two Con- 
servative congregations merged in 1949 as Tifereth Israel, 
and Sons of Israel joined to build a new synagogue, dedicated 
as Temple Israel in 1956, which was led for a generation by 
Rabbi Herman Kieval and produced rabbis and scholars. A 
Hebrew-speaking day camp, Camp Givah, was perhaps the 
only one in the United States at the time. Ohav Shalom re- 
mained separate and dedicated a new building in 1964. Start- 
ing in November 1991 Jews seeking an informal and egalitar- 
ian community created the Havurah Minyan of the Capital 
District, following Conservative ritual. In 1995, Ohav Sha- 
lom voted to become equalitarian in worship and ritual life. 
While the Jewish community increasingly resides in the sub- 
urbs, synagogues and the Albany Jewish Community Center 
remain in the city. This led hasidic Jews to establish Chabad 
houses in Albany, Delmar, Guilderland, and, in December 
2004, in Colonie. 

Jewish residents organized social, fraternal, mutual aid, 
and self-defense institutions. In 1843 the Society for Brotherly 
Love became the first mutual aid and burial society. Congrega- 
tions started burial societies and in 1855 merged their mutual 
aid groups into the Hebrew Benevolent Society. Merger with 
the Jewish Home Society led to the Albany Jewish Social Ser- 
vice in 1931, now Jewish Family Services. It aided Jewish refu- 
gees in the 1930s, Holocaust survivors in the 1940s and 1950s, 
and from 1988 it resettled 1,300 Soviet Jews, the latest Jewish 
immigrants to the Albany area. State government workers and 
scholars working at the local universities including State Uni- 
versity of New York at Albany are a distinct component of the 
current Jewish community. 

Bnai Brith opened a German-speaking chapter in 1853, 
but an English-language chapter, the Gideon Lodge, began 
in 1870 and replaced the German language branch by 1910. A 
women's organization, United Order of True Sisters, started 
a chapter in 1857, and is still active. Concern for the elderly 
poor led to the Jewish Home Society in 1875, which merged 
with Daughters of Sarah in 1941, and in the 1970s they built a 
new facility in Albany. Gideon Lodge joined with the Albany 
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Jewish Community Council to build senior citizen housing, 
Bnai Brith Parkview Apartments, which opened in 1973, and 
Congregation Ohav Shalom built senior citizen housing next 
to their synagogue in 1974. 

In the early 2000s Jewish educational institutions in- 
cluded the Orthodox Maimonides Hebrew Day School. Com- 
bining Jewish and secular education is Bet Shraga Hebrew 
Academy, which is named after a Jewish educator and not a 
prominent donor - the brilliant and dynamic Jewish educator 
Philip “Shraga” Arian, who served as the educational direc- 
tor at Temple Israel, opened in 1963. Responding to the anti- 
semitism of the 1930s and activities of the German-American 
Bund, local veterans formed the Jewish War Veterans in 1935, 
and it remains a local veterans organization concerned with 
patriotism, education, and antisemitism. Starting in 1938 local 
Jewish groups created the Albany Jewish Community Coun- 
cil, now the Jewish Federation of Northeastern New York, to 
combat antisemitism, coordinate among Jewish organizations, 
and represent the community. The Holocaust Survivors and 
Friends Education Center raises public awareness of the Ho- 
locaust, especially in public schools. Starting out in the He- 
brew Institute in 1915, the ymHA and ywHA merged into the 
Jewish Community Center in 1925. Formally incorporated 
in 1926, the Jcc gradually replaced the Hebrew Institute as 
a meeting place for Jewish groups and as a center for recre- 
ational activities. The jcc built its current headquarters and 
recreational center in 1960. The variety of Jewish institutions 
peaked in about 1915, when there were anarchist, socialist, 
Zionist, and Yiddish-language benevolent societies in Albany. 
Today’s synagogues and organizations reflect the ongoing ten- 
sions between assimilation and retention of Jewish identity 
and religious practice. While probably half of Albany’s Jewish 
community actually resides in suburbs, synagogues have not 
followed the pattern in other Jewish communities and relo- 
cated to the suburbs. All the congregations have relocated but 
remain within the city of Albany. Finally, the resettlement of 
1,300 Soviet Jews in the Capital District since 1988 represents 
the most significant Jewish immigration into the Albany area 
since the early 1920s. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.W. Rosendale, in: AJHSP, 3 (1895), 61-71; 
I.M. Wise, Reminiscences (1945); L. Silver, in: YIVOA, 9 (1954), 212-46; 
N. Rubinger, “Albany Jewry in the Nineteenth Century” (Ph.D. diss., 
Yeshiva University, 1971); M. Gerber, Pictorial History of Albany's 
Jewish Community (1986); H. Strum, in: Jewish History and Com- 
munity in Albany, ny (Exhibition Catalogue, Opalka Gallery of the 
Sage Colleges, 2003), 1-37; D. Ornstein, ibid., 37-41; D. Cashman, in: 
A. Roberts and M. Cockrell, Historic Albany: Its Churches and Syna- 
gogues (1986), 120-40. 


[Harvey Strum (2"¢ ed.)] 


ALBARADANI, JOSEPH (tenth century), liturgical poet 
and chief hazzan in the Great Synagogue of Baghdad. The 
surname is derived from a suburb of Baghdad called Baradan. 
The fact that his liturgical poems were composed to corre- 
spond with the annual Torah reading cycle (and not with the 
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triennial one current at the time in Erez Israel) supports the 
view that he was of Babylonian origin. Many of Joseph's po- 
ems are preserved in all the large genizah collections but only 
a few specimens have appeared in print. Beside the kerovot 
for the Torah readings, Joseph composed several short mas- 
dar poems (introductions, at a later period called reshuyyot). 
Strangely enough, some of these were included in the Sicilian 
liturgical collection, Hizzunim. He was succeeded as hazzan 
by his son Nahum ha-Hazzan, who was a friend of the geonim 
*Sherira, *Hai b. Sherira, and *Samuel b. Hophni. In 999 he 
went on an official mission to Kairouan from where he was 
to continue on his way to Spain. However, Hai Gaon ordered 
him back in 1006 in order to take over the post of his late fa- 
ther. He, too, was the author of liturgical poems. Nahum was 
in turn succeeded by his son Solomon al-Baradani as hazzan 
and paytan. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Davidson, in: Livre d’hommage... S. Po- 
znanski (1927), 62, passim (Heb. part); idem (ed.), Genizah Studies, 
3 (1930), 92, 95-105, 116, 128-37; Marcus, in: JQR, 21 (1930/31), 85-88; 
Mann, ibid., 9 (1918/19), 150-2, 154ff; idem, in: AJSLL, 46 (1929-30), 
277 ff.; Mann, Texts, 1 (1931), 113, 122, 151-3; Goldziher, in: REJ, 50 
(1905), 182-8; Zulay, in: YMHSI, 2 (1936), 388; 5 (1939), 158, 160, 162, 
172; Spiegel, ibid., 272; A.M. Habermann, Be-Ron Yahad (1945), 33-343 
idem, in: Haaretz (April 11, 1960); idem, Ateret Renanim (1967), 105, 
137-9; Bernstein, in: Tarbiz, 13 (1941/42), 150-64. 


[Jefim (Hayyim) Schirmann] 


AL-BARGELONI (i.e. “of Barcelona”), ISAAC BEN REU- 
BEN (b. 1043), Spanish talmudist and liturgical poet. In a 
genizah fragment Al-Bargeloni is described as a pupil of 
*Hanokh b. Moses and must, therefore, have studied for some 
time in Cordoba. His permanent residence was the coastal city 
of Denia, where he was presumably active as a dayyan until 
his death. *Nahmanides was one of his descendants. Abraham 
*Ibn Daud extols his learning, including him among the four 
distinguished contemporaries of Isaac Alfasi, also called Isaac. 
Moses *Ibn Ezra and *Al-Harizi praise his poetical talent, es- 
pecially his ingenuity in interpolating biblical verses into his 
poems. This skill is particularly manifest in Isaac’s azharot, 
in which all 145 strophes end with a biblical quotation. The 
azharot have been included in most North African rites pub- 
lished since 1655 and have been frequently published, both 
alone and together with those of Solomon ibn *Gabirol. Of 
Isaac’s other poems there are extant two introductions to the 
azharot, two tokhehot (one unpublished), two mi-khamokha, 
and an ahavah. His halakhic works consist of commentaries 
to single tractates of the Talmud (not preserved), and a trans- 
lation from Arabic to Hebrew of *Hai Gaon’s Sefer ha-Mikkah 
ve-ha-Mimkar made in 1078. According to Simeon b. Zemah 
*Duran (Responsa 1:15), *Judah b. Barzillai al-Bargeloni was 
Isaac’s pupil. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rapoport, in: Bikkurei ha-Ittim, 10 (1829), 
191; Mann, in: REJ, 74 (1922), 157-9; Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 418; 
J.H. Schirmann, Shirim Hadashim min ha-Genizah (1966), 196-200; 
Ibn Daud, Tradition, index. 
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ALBARRACIN, Spanish city near Teruel in Aragon. Jews 
were living there in the 12‘ century. The fuero (charter), 
granted to Albarracin by the local overlord about 1220, in- 
cludes regulations governing the legal status and economic 
activities of the Jews. In 1391 the municipal council attempted 
to compel the Jews to submit to its legislation, but the king op- 
posed this move. The Jews of Albarracin suffered in the anti- 
Jewish riots in *Spain that year; in 1392 the gate of the Jew- 
ish quarter was broken down and several of the inhabitants 
were massacred. There is evidence that the Jews in Albarracin 
maintained their communal organization, social identity, and 
economic activities until the expulsion. Albarracin was among 
the communities which requested of Juan 11 in 1458 to ratify 
new communal regulations. The community was permitted 
to levy a cisa tax on foodstuffs and was released from a series 
of other taxes; the procedure regarding oaths was changed. 
Between 1484 and 1486 an Inquisitional tribunal operated in 
Albarracin, but for the most part the trials of the local Con- 
versos took place in Teruel. The expulsion of the Jews from 
Albarracin, among other communities, was ordered in May 
1486. The Jews were granted three months in which to comply; 
in July the king advised *Torquemada to grant them an addi- 
tional six months. At the time of the general expulsion from 
Spain in 1492, however, some Jews were still apparently living 
in Albarracin and the aged rabbi Solomon urged his congrega- 
tion to accept exile rather than conversion to Christianity. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, 2 (1966), index; Baer, Urkun- 
den, 1 (1929), index; Gonzalez Palencia, Anuario de la historia del 
derecho espaniol, 8 (1931), 479ff; Piles Ros, in: Sefarad, 7 (1947), 355f 
10 (1950), 89. 


[Haim Beinart] 


ALBAZ, MOSES BEN MAIMON (16* century), Moroc- 
can kabbalist. Albaz, who lived in Tarrodant, was the author 
of Heikhal Kodesh, which he began writing in 1575. It is an 
interpretation of the prayers in the kabbalistic idiom, based 
mainly on the Zohar and Menahem *Recanati’s works. The 
manuscript was owned by R. Jacob *Sasportas, who published 
it with the annotations of R. Aaron ha-Sab uni of Salé (1653). 
His work Sod Kaf-Bet Otiyyot is preserved in the copy by R. 
Joseph b. Solomon ibn Mussa (London, Jews’ College, Mon- 
tefiore Ms. 335). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, 2 (1852), no. 55, s.v. Heikhal Kodesh; 
G. Scholem, in: Ks, 6 (1929/30), 276, 4573 J. Ben-Naim, Malkhei Rab- 
banan (1931), 95b. 


AL-BAZAK, MAZLI’AH BEN ELIJAH IBN (11'' century), 
dayyan in Sicily. Mazliah was a pupil of *Hai Gaon in Pum- 
bedita and later he apparently migrated to Sicily where he was 
appointed dayyan. *Nathan b. Jehiel, author of the Arukh, was 
his pupil and it is quite likely that the explanations of Arabic 
and Persian terms appearing in Nathan's work were derived 
from his teacher. Mazliah wrote a letter in Arabic to Samuel 
ha-Nagid, concerning Hai Gaon, of which fragments only 
are extant. One fragment has a commentary by Hai Gaon to 
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Psalms 103:5, and in another it is stated that Hai Gaon, with a 
view to seeking a correct interpretation of Psalms 141:5, sent 
Mazli’ah to the Nestorian patriarch, who showed him the 
Syriac version. On a journey to Europe — or on some other 
occasion — Mazli’ah stopped over in Erez Israel, when he acted 
as a judge in a civil dispute in Ramleh. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Arab Lit, 132; idem, Gesam- 
melte Schriften, 1 (1925), 67, n. 87; Mann, in: Jar, 9 (1918/19), 151; Vo- 
gelstein-Rieger, 1 (1896), 358; Neubauer, in: Israelitische Letterbode, 2 
(1876-77), 177; Lewin, in: Ginzei Kedem, 3 (1925), 67-68; Assaf, in: 
KS, 2 (1925/26), 184; Krauss, in: HHY, 11 (1927), 204-5. 


[Umberto (Moses David) Cassuto] 


ALBECK, family of talmudic scholars. 

SHALOM (1858-1920), talmudic and rabbinic scholar, 
born and educated in Warsaw. Though he earned his living in 
business, Albeck gained distinction as an astute scholar. His 
Mishpehot Soferim (pt. 1, 1903), a biographical encyclopedia 
of the tannaim and amoraim, only covered a small part of the 
letter alef. Albeck also began to publish the Even ha-Ezer of 
*Eliezer b. Nathan, together with an introduction and com- 
mentary (pt. 1, 1904); and the Sefer ha-Eshkol of *Abraham 
b. Isaac of Narbonne, with an introduction and notes (pt. 1, 
1910), completed by his son Hanokh (1935-8). Albeck’s ques- 
tioning of the authenticity of the earlier edition of this work 
by Z.B. *Auerbach gave rise to a keen literary polemic. Albeck 
also planned to publish the Babylonian Talmud with variant 
readings on the basis of manuscripts and with a modern com- 
mentary, but only a specimen was published, Modaah Talmud 
Bavli (1913). A critical study of the writings of *Judah b. Barzil- 
lai al-Bargeloni appeared in Festschrift... Israel Lewy (1911). 

His son HANOKH (Chanokh; 1890-1972), talmudic 
scholar, studied at the Theological Seminary and the Uni- 
versity of Vienna, became research scholar at the “Akademie 
fuer die Wissenschaft des Judentums in Berlin (1920) and lec- 
turer in Talmud at the *Hochschule fuer die Wissenschaft des 
Judentums (1926). In 1936 he immigrated to Erez Israel and 
was professor of Talmud at the Hebrew University, until 1956. 
Albeck’s work covers almost all areas of talmudic research. 
In his studies on tannaitic literature, he came to the conclu- 
sion that the editors (not only of tannaitic literature, but also 
of the Talmud) compiled their materials without adapting, 
abridging, or reworking them, as their only objective was to 
collect scattered materials. This first attempt to offer a com- 
prehensive solution to the various problems arising out of the 
study of talmudic literature provoked a keen controversy, not 
yet settled. In Albeck’s opinion, as opposed to that of David 
*Hoffmann, the principal differences between the two types 
of halakhic Midrashim stem from divergent redactions. Al- 
beck even set out to prove that both the *Tosefta and the hal- 
akhic Midrashim, as they are known, were unknown to the 
two Talmuds. In his work on the halakhah in the Book of Ju- 
bilees Albeck argued that it does not stem from any of the 
three known sects (Pharisees, Sadducees, or Essenes), but 
that it originated in the circles of another sect, the “Circle of 
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*Enoch,’ and shows affinity to the halakhah of the *Damas- 
cus Covenant. These conclusions have assumed special im- 
portance since the discovery of the *Dead Sea Scrolls. After 
the death of J. *Theodor, Albeck completed the publication 
of the latter’s monumental critical edition of Genesis Rabbah 
and he wrote the comprehensive introduction as well. This 
work is a striking example of an extremely accurate critical 
edition. Albeck also edited the Hebrew translation of Zunz’s 
Gottesdienstliche Vortraege, adding a great amount of new 
material. His major works are an edition of *Meiri’s Beit ha- 
Behirah on Yevamot (1922); Untersuchungen ueber die Redak- 
tion der Mischna (1923); Genesis Rabbah (1926-36); Untersu- 
chungen ueber die halakischen Midrashim (1927); Das Buch 
der Jubilaeen und die Halacha (1930); Ha-Eshkol by Abraham 
b. Isaac, 1-2 (1935-38); Bereshit Rabbati (1940); Mehkarim bi- 
Veraita ve-Tosefta (1944); Ha-Derashot be- Yisrael, Zunz’s work 
(1947); The Mishnah (with introductions, commentary, and 
notes; 1952-59); Mavo la-Mishnah (1959); Mavo la-Talmudim, 
1 (1969). Beside his major works, he also wrote many scholarly 
essays in Hebrew and German. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ch. Tchernowitz (Rav Zair), in: Ha-Tekufah, 
8 (1920), 491-4; A.M. Habermann, in: S.K. Mirsky (ed.), Ishim u-De- 
muyyot be-Hokhmat Yisrael be-Eiropah ha-Mizrahit (1959), 319-233 
Sefer ha-Yovel le-... Hanokh Albeck (1963). 


[Moshe David Herr] 


ALBELDA, MOSES BEN JACOB (1500-before 1583), rabbi 
and philosopher. It is likely that Moses Albelda was born in 
Spain, and that he was the grandson of a Moses Albelda who 
settled in Salonika. He lived a life of hardship and wander- 
ing. He states that he acted as both dayyan and rosh yeshivah. 
He was rabbi of Arta (Greece) in 1534, and later of Valona 
(Albania). His sons, Judah and Abraham, went to consider- 
able trouble to publish their father’s works. These are charac- 
terized by a distinctive style and are eminently readable. His 
commentary and biblical expositions are mainly philosophi- 
cal. His sermonic works are Reshit Daat (Venice, 1583), dis- 
courses on philosophical themes and rabbinical dicta; Shaarei 
Dimah (ibid., 1586), on such varied themes as Providence, the 
vicissitudes of the times, the death of the righteous, and the 
destruction of the Temple. His biblical works are in two parts, 
the first, Olat Tamid (ibid., 1601), exegetical, and the second, 
Darash Moshe (ibid., 1603) homiletical. These works mention 
a number of others that he wrote, including commentaries on 
Joshua, Esther, and Samuel, and on Maimonides’ Guide and 
Sefer ha-Mitzvot. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat Bod, 1768, no. 6427; JE, 
1 (1901), 332. 


ALBERSTEIN, HAVA (1946- _), Israeli singer and composer. 
Born in Stettin (Poland), Alberstein came to Israel with her 
parents in 1951. She started singing and accompanying her- 
self on the guitar while still at school. During her military 
service she performed as soloist in army bases throughout 
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the country. Upon completion of her military service she be- 
gan performing in concerts and for several years played the 
guitar while singing, but in 1971 she started appearing with a 
small ensemble and without her guitar, thus demonstrating 
her dramatic ability on stage. She then began writing her own 
lyrics. The songs in her 1986 album The Immigrants incorpo- 
rated autobiographic elements and a measure of criticism of 
Israeli society. She expressed her political views in such songs 
as “The Magician,” “Had Gadya,” and others. In “Had Gadya” 
she changed the words of the traditional song to liken Israeli 
soldiers to devouring animals during the Intifada, which led 
to a storm of protest and a radio ban on the song. In 1988 she 
began composing her own music as well and produced the 
album The Need for a Word, the Need for Silence. In 1992 she 
recorded her first album in English, The Man I Love, follow- 
ing it by a number of others, notably one with the Klezmatics 
Band in 1998. With over 50 albums to her credit, Alberstein 
frequently performed abroad and is considered a major Israeli 
singer. She is notable in the field of children’s songs and is con- 
sidered one of the greatest singers of Yiddish songs, with some 
ten albums. She received the Kinnor David Prize several times 
as well as the Manger Prize. 


[Nathan Shahar (24 ed.)] 


ALBERT, MARV (Marv Philip Aufrichtig; 1941-_ ), U.S. tele- 
vision and radio sportscaster, member of the Basketball Hall 
of Fame. Albert was born in Manhattan Beach, Brooklyn, New 
York, the son of a grocer, and grew up there with his brothers, 
Aland Steve, both of whom also became professional broad- 
casters. The three brothers started practicing in their youth, 
staging a “contest” between the two family hamsters and do- 
ing the play-by-play of the Hamster Olympics. Albert worked 
on Howard *Cosell’s national radio show as a teenager and 
then with Marty *Glickman at wcsBs Radio when he was 
in college. Albert attended Syracuse University from 1960 to 
1962 and graduated from New York University in 1965. Glick- 
man gave Albert his start in broadcasting, allowing him to 
broadcast his first New York Knicks basketball game on ra- 
dio on January 27, 1963, at age 22. He broadcast the Knicks full 
time on radio from the 1967-68 season through the 1985-86 
season. He also broadcast the Knicks on television, but was 
dismissed after he criticized the team’s poor play on-air in 
2004. 

Albert was the radio voice of the New York Rangers 
hockey team, beginning with his first game on March 13, 1963, 
and full time from 1965-66 to 1996-97. He later broadcast NBA 
basketball, NFL football, college basketball, boxing, NHL all- 
star games, and baseball studio and pre-game shows for the 
NBC network from 1979 to 1998. He also broadcast basket- 
ball for the rnT network and was the voice of Monday Night 
Football on Westwood One Radio/cBs Radio Sports. Prior to 
joining nBc, Albert was the radio voice of the New York Gi- 
ants football team from 1973 to 1976, and for 13 years was the 
sports anchor for Ch. 4/wNBC-TV. 
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Albert became the focus of a media frenzy in 1997 when 
he pleaded guilty to a misdemeanor assault charge amid em- 
barrassing allegations about his sex life. As a consequence 
he was forced to leave broadcasting, but was rehired by the 
MsG and Turner networks in 1998 and NBC in 1999. He was 
hired in 2005 to handle play-by-play duties for the New Jer- 
sey Nets beginning in the 2005-6 season. Albert, whose iconic 
catchphrase is an emphatic “Yes!” punctuating a jump shot 
in basketball, has won six Cable Ace Awards for Outstanding 
Play-By-Play Announcer, three New York Emmy awards as 
Outstanding On-Camera Personality, and was named New 
York State Sportscaster of the Year an unprecedented 20 times. 
In 1997 he was awarded the Curt Gowdy Media Award by the 
Naismith Memorial Basketball Hall of Fame. 

Albert played himself in a number of films and is the 
author of Krazy about the Knicks (1971), Ranger Fever (1973), 
Marv Albert’s Sports Quiz Book (1976), Yesss!: Marv Albert 
On Sportscasting (1979), and Id Love To But I Have a Game 
(1993). 

[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 


ALBERT, MILDRED ELIZABETH LEVINE (1905-1991), 
international fashion consultant, educator, lecturer, columnist, 
and radio and television personality. Albert was the youngest 
of four children of Thomas Levine and Elizabeth Sugarman. 
Born in Russia, she emigrated with her family, who settled in 
Roxbury, Massachusetts. While a student at the Sargent School 
of Physical Education (now part of Boston University), Mil- 
dred Levine met her future husband, James Albert. The cou- 
ple married in 1928 and had three children. A teacher of art, 
dance, and literature at Florence Street Settlement House in 
the South End of Boston, Albert also taught posture at Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital and was sought out to give private 
lessons in good posture and proper etiquette to daughters of 
prominent Boston families. In the 1930s she established the 
Academie Moderne, a finishing school for young women that 
combined lessons on poise, grace, and good speaking skills 
with exposure to museums and cultural events. In 1944, Al- 
bert co-founded the Hart Model Agency and Promotions, Inc. 
with Muriel Williams Hart and her husband, Francis Hart; 
during those years she began covering major designer fash- 
ion shows as Boston’s “First Lady of Fashion.’ Albert sold the 
school and the agency in 1981, but remained dean emeritus 
to the school and consultant to the agency. From the 1930s 
through the 1970s, Albert hosted weekly radio programs on 
fashion and beauty. She continued fashion show coverage 
on the cBs Good Day Show into the 1980s, and late in life as 
a reporter for the Tab newspapers. Although not religiously 
observant, Albert identified strongly with Jewish history and 
culture. She shared her name and money as a generous phi- 
lanthropist, co-coordinating fashion shows for various chari- 
ties; she served on the board of the Hebrew Teachers College 
in Boston in the 1920s and 1930s. Albert was the recipient of 
numerous awards, including the State of Israel Bonds 35 
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Anniversary Award in 1983; in 1990 Boston’s Mayor Flynn 
declared “Mildred Albert Day” to honor the city’s “official 
Grande Dame.’ Albert’s papers are located at the Schlesinger 
Library of Radcliffe College. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Alpern, “Mildred (Levine) Albert,” in: 
Jewish Women in America (P.E. Hyman and D.D. Moore, eds.), vol. 
1 (1997); 32-33. 

[Sara Alpern (2"4 ed.)] 


ALBERTA, province in Western Canada. Alberta boasts 
Canada’s fourth largest provincial population, with over 3.2 
million people (July 2004). Its two major cities are Edmon- 
ton, the provincial capital, with approximately 5,500 Jews, and 
Calgary, home of the Canadian oil industry, with 8,200 
Jews. 

Although the province's nearly 15,400 Jews live primar- 
ily in the main cities of Edmonton and Calgary, the Jewish 
presence in Alberta was not always so overwhelmingly ur- 
ban. Prior to the creation of Alberta in 1905, Jews were found 
in villages, towns, and on farms around the region. The ear- 
liest record of a Jew in Alberta was that of a gold prospec- 
tor in Fort Edmund. The Hudson Bay factor’s journal reads: 
“September 15, 1869 - Mr. Silverman (a Jew) and a party of 
four Americans and a Negro started for Fort Benton today.’ 
Other Jewish traders and merchants also visited the region 
from Montana Territory. 

Permanent settlement in the region did not take place 
until the 1880s when two significant historical developments 
coincided: the extension of the Canadian Pacific Railway into 
Western Canada (it reached Calgary in 1883) and the terrible 
pogroms against East European Jews following *Alexander 111’s 
ascension to the throne in 1881. In 1882, around 150 Russian 
Jews worked on the cpr’s railway gang, laying 100 miles of 
track to Medicine Hat. It was reported that they kept the Sab- 
bath, ate kosher food, had a Torah scroll for services, and were 
directed by a Yiddish-speaking foreman. 

The first permanent Jewish residents, in what became Al- 
berta, were brothers, Jacob Lyon Diamond and William Dia- 
mond. In 1888, Jacob Diamond moved to Calgary and worked 
as a pawnbroker and traded liquor and hides. Although his- 
torical sources differ slightly over the timetable of William's 
arrival in Calgary and Edmonton, it seems that he opened 
a tailor shop in Calgary in 1892. The brothers initiated the 
first formal Jewish service for the High Holidays in 1894 and 
founded many of the Calgary community’s institutions, such 
as its cemetery in 1904. Jacob Diamond established Calgary’s 
first synagogue, Beth Jacob, in 1911. In Edmonton, Abe Cris- 
tall opened a liquor store soon after his arrival to the city in 
1893. William Diamond was instrumental in establishing the 
first Jewish religious council in Alberta in 1906, a year after 
his move to Edmonton. Hyman Goldstick, the province's first 
full-time Jewish religious leader, moved to Edmonton from 
Toronto in 1906 and served Calgary, Edmonton, and smaller 
surrounding Jewish communities. 
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Recognizing the need to populate the West, Canada’s 
high commissioner in London, Sir Alexander Galt, convinced 
the prime minister, Sir John A. Macdonald, that the Russian 
Jewish refugees could serve a useful purpose, colonizing the 
West as farmers. Alberta's first Jewish farming settlements de- 
veloped in 1893 at Pine Lake and near Fort Macleod. The Jew- 
ish community at Pine Lake, numbering 70, was the largest in 
the region at the time. By 1895, the difficult conditions, inexpe- 
rience, and lack of Jewish communal institutions contributed 
to the decline of this settlement and a smaller settlement near 
Fort Macleod. In 1901, there were 242 Jews in the region. 

A decade passed before there was another serious at- 
tempt made at Jewish agricultural settlement. Settlements 
were established at Trochu, Rumsey, and Sibbald in 1905, 1906, 
and 1911, respectively. Living conditions improved after the ar- 
rival of the Canadian Northern Railway in 1910 and families 
joined the male settlers and opened businesses in the railway 
villages. In Rumsey, Jews occupied important positions within 
the wider community as justices of the peace and school trust- 
ees. The *Jewish Colonization Association, an international 
organization supported by Jewish philanthropists like Moses 
*Montefiore, provided settlers with loans for reuniting farm 
families and financial support for communal essentials like 
kosher food, religious services, and education. The Canadian 
government provided little, if any, support to the Jewish set- 
tlers. During the heyday of Jewish farming in Alberta, up to 
70 Jewish families were operating farms around Rumsey and 
Sibbald. In 1914, the 100-person Jewish community of the 
Montefiore colony near Sibbald built a synagogue and hired 
a rabbi. As was the case everywhere, the Depression in the 
1930s had a devastating effect on the Jewish colonists and by 
World War 11 few Jewish farmers remained at Rumsey or Sib- 
bald. By the war's end, the Jewish presence in rural Alberta 
was virtually non-existent. 

But for all the efforts at agricultural settlement, Jews 
tended to concentrate in urban areas where there were eco- 
nomic opportunities as merchants, traders, and peddlers. By 
1911, there were 1,207 Jews in the province, with more than 
half of them in the two major cities (604 in Calgary and 171 in 
Edmonton). Aside from Edmonton and Calgary, larger Jew- 
ish communities were also established in Lethbridge (home 
to the third largest Jewish community in Alberta) and Medi- 
cine Hat. As it took many years for these communities to ac- 
quire a synagogue building, services were conducted for years 
in people’s homes. In the small town of Vegreville, Jews lived 
harmoniously with the town’s Ukrainian and French Canadian 
residents and were active in municipal life. The Jewish pres- 
ence in small towns and cities in Alberta, however, gradually 
disappeared due to the richer Jewish communal life and better 
economic opportunities available in Edmonton and Calgary. 

After World War 1, Canada briefly opened its doors to 
immigration. In 1921, the Canadian census found 3,186 Jews 
in Alberta. By 1930, however, the number of Jews admitted to 
the country was in decline as a result of growing immigration 
restriction. Nevertheless, the number of Jews in the province 
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grew by almost 15 percent between 1921 and 1931, largely due to 
migration of Jews from Manitoba and Saskatchewan. In 1931, 
92 percent of Alberta's 3,700 Jews lived in urban settings. 

Alberta's Jewish population grew slowly through the war 
years and into the postwar era but prosperity in the 1970s led 
to a significant increase in the number of Jews in the province, 
primarily in Edmonton and Calgary. With that growth came 
the development of large Jewish community centers and Re- 
form temples in both cities. Serving Calgary and Edmonton, 
the Jewish Star was published between 1980 and 1990. Since 
then, the Jewish Free Press serves the Calgary Jewish commu- 
nity and Edmonton Jewish Life and Edmonton Jewish News 
serve Edmonton. Jews in both cities also established com- 
munity day schools. 

Although the early Jewish community in Alberta faced 
antisemitism, and antisemitism was a fact of life in the Ca- 
nadian government’s immigration policy until after World 
War 11, it has not been very pronounced in the major cities 
of Alberta. Jews in Alberta did not face enrollment quotas in 
professional schools as did Jews in Manitoba, Ontario, and 
Quebec. Discrimination was not blatant and organized in Al- 
berta but existed at an informal level, for instance with social 
clubs. There was the exception of the Social Credit Party which 
took power in 1935. The victory gave antisemitic politicians a 
platform from which to spout their views and appeal to their 
largely rural support base. Major Douglas, the party’s founder, 
blamed the Jews for Alberta's hard times during the 1930s and 
while Premier William Aberhardt publicly spoke against an- 
tisemitism, his personal writings and social circle, including 
Henry Ford, belied an ambivalent, if not, negative attitude. 

A case that received wide attention was that of James 
Keegstra, a high school teacher in the town of Eckville, Al- 
berta. In 1984, Keegstra was charged with unlawfully promot- 
ing hatred against an identifiable group, in violation of the 
Canadian Criminal Code, through his anti-Jewish statements, 
e.g., calling Jews “barbaric,” “manipulative,” and “sadistic,” 
and claiming that Jews “created the Holocaust to gain sympa- 
thy.’ His defense lawyer, known for defending neo-Nazis and 
Holocaust deniers like Ernst Zundel, argued that the Crimi- 
nal Code violated Keegstra’s Charter right to freedom of ex- 
pression. The case went all the way to the Supreme Court, 
which in a 4-3 decision ruled against Keegstra and maintained 
that Criminal Code Section 319(2) constituted a reason- 
able limit on freedom of expression, noting “there is obviously 
a rational connection between restricting hate propaganda 
and fostering harmonious social relations between Canadi- 
ans.” 

Despite the infamy of the Keegstra case in Alberta, Al- 
berta’s Jewish population has found the province to be a se- 
cure and prosperous home. Jews in Alberta have risen to 
prominence in important and prestigious leadership roles 
in the larger community. Sheldon Chumir, a well-known 
Calgary lawyer, Rhodes scholar, and Liberal politician, was 
twice elected to the Alberta Legislature. Calgary was also 
home to Canada’s first female chief of police, Christine Sil- 
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verberg. In September 2001 a Jew was appointed president 
and vice chancellor of the University of Calgary, and, in Oc- 
tober 2004 Edmonton elected a Jewish mayor, Stephen Man- 
del. The Edmonton Symphony was founded by Abe Fratkin 
and the Canadian Football League’s Edmonton Eskimos was 
also founded by Jews. Jews have played a vital role in the arts 
in Alberta - Shoctor founding the Citadel Theatre in Edmon- 
ton and contributing significantly to Calgary's Centre for the 
Performing Arts. 

As with many other North American communities, in 
the final decades of the 20" century, two newer Jewish groups 
have joined the primarily Ashkenazi established Jewish com- 
munity in Alberta, Israelis and Russians. Reform, Conserva- 
tive, Orthodox, and Habad denominations of Judaism all have 
a presence in Alberta, although the majority of Alberta’s Jews 
are non-Orthodox. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Rubin, “Alberta's Jews: The Long Journey,” 
in: H. and T. Palmer (eds.), Peoples of Alberta: Portraits of Cultural 


Diversity (1985), 329-47; H.M. Sanders, “Jews of Alberta,’ in: Alberta 
History, 47 (1999), 20-26. 


[Aliza Craimer (24 ed.)] 


ALBERTI-IRSA (also known as Albertirsa), twin cities in 
the Monor district of Pest-Pilis-Solt Kiskun county, Hungary. 
Jews first settled there in 1746. In 1770 there were 13 Jewish 
residents in Alberti and 95 in Irsa, mainly occupied as mer- 
chants, tailors, tavern owners, distillers, and bookbinders. The 
communal regulations (takkanot) date from 1772. The chevra 
kadisha was organized by Rabbi Abraham Pressburger in 1784. 
A synagogue was built in 1809, and a talmud torah in 1804; a 
Jewish elementary school was opened in 1851. The participa- 
tion of the community in the Hungarian struggle for indepen- 
dence in 1848-49 cost it an indemnity of 1,200 gulden, levied 
by the Austrian authorities. Many of the Jewish residents left 
Alberti-Irsa after 1850, when Hungarian Jews were permitted 
freedom of movement. The community constituted itself as 
a Status Quo community in February 1881, although a num- 
ber of Jews organized themselves as an Orthodox congrega- 
tion. The two were consolidated in 1889 by Rabbi Zsigmond 
Biichler. In 1929 the congregation had 250 members, includ- 
ing those of the other communities in the district. The rabbis 
of Alberti-Irsa include Abraham Pressburger, author of Even 
ha-Ot (Prague, 1793); Amram Rosenbaum (1814-26); Hayyim 
Kittsee (1829-40), head of a large yeshivah and author of the 
responsa, Ozar Hayyim (1913); Jonas Bernfeld (1853-72); and 
Zsigmond Biichler (1886-1941). 

According to the census of 1941, Irsa had a Jewish popu- 
lation of 124 (1.7% of the total), and Alberti of 21 (0.5%). In ad- 
dition the twin towns had one and six converts, respectively, 
who were identified as Jews under the racial laws. The status 
quo congregation of the twin cities, led by Rabbi Imre Blau, 
had 92 members in 1941. After Blau was drafted into a forced 
labor service company in 1942, the community came under 
the leadership of Rabbi Istvan Székely. After the German oc- 
cupation of Hungary on March 19, 1944, Rabbi Székely was 
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appointed head of the local Jewish Council. The 149 Jews of 
the twin cities were first concentrated in a local ghetto that 
was established in the so-called Fodor lumber yard and in the 
“Singer building.” They were later transferred to the ghetto of 
Monor from where they were deported to Auschwitz in early 
July 1944. The community numbered 14 in 1968, but ceased 
to exist a few years later. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Buechler, Az alberti-irsai izraelita hitkozség 
torténete (1909); MHJ, 7 (1963), 744; Zsidé Lexikon (1929), 22. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: PK Hungaria, 153-155. 


[Alexander Scheiber / Randolph Braham (24 ed.)] 


°ALBERTUS MAGNUS (about 1200-1280), German scho- 
lastic philosopher and theologian. He was a key figure at the 
rising University of Paris and in the schools of the Dominican 
Order, especially in Cologne. Among his students was Thomas 
* Aquinas. Although he belonged to the group of scholars that 
witnessed the condemnation of the Talmud in 1248, he was 
interested in Jewish literature and never attempted to hide 
his reliance on *Maimonides as a mediator between philoso- 
phy and Bible. Occasionally, he referred to Maimonides and 
Isaac *Israeli, the compiler of neo-Platonic doctrines, as men 
who frivolously adapted philosophy to Jewish law. However, 
“Rabbi Moyses’” (“Maimonides”) discussions on the limits 
within which peripatetic cosmology may be accepted by a 
believer in divine creation as described in Genesis had a very 
positive meaning for a Dominican who was introducing the 
whole of Aristotle's system into the orbit of ecclesiastical learn- 
ing. For his own attempt at synthesis Albertus was inclined 
to combine Aristotelianism with neo-Platonic ideas; therefore 
Avencebrol’s (Ibn *Gabirol’s) Fons vitae was an important text 
for him. He did not know, however, that this author was a Jew 
of great renown. 

During the latter half of the 13" century friars began us- 
ing information from Maimonides’ Dux neutrorum (Guide 
of the Perplexed) for their exegetical work. Albertus shared 
this trend, following Maimonides in his interpretation of the 
Book of Job as a philosophical treatise on the relation of di- 
vine providence and human suffering. Parts of Albertus’ works 
were known to late medieval Jewish philosophers through 
Hebrew translations. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Uebersetzungen, 456-66, 
494-5, 776-7. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Binding and P. Dilg, in: 
Lexikon des Mittelalters, 1 (1980), 294-299; J. Mueller, Natuerliche 
Moral und philosophische Ethik bei Albertus Magnus (2001); 1.M. 
Resnick, Albert the Great (2004), incl. ann. bibl. 


[Hans Liebeschutz] 


ALBI, town in France. The church council held at Albi in 1254 
issued a number of canons (63-70) embodying anti-Jewish re- 
strictive measures. One or two Jewish families resided in Albi 
toward the end of the 13" century. A few settled there after 1315 
without authorization from the local authorities. In 1320 sev- 
eral were massacred by the *Pastoureaux. Subsequently Jews 
were only permitted to enter Albi in transit on payment of a 
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toll of 12 deniers. In 1967 there were approximately 70 Jews in 
Albi, mainly of North African origin. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Grayzel, The Church and the Jews in the 
Thirteenth Century (1966), index; Nahon, in: REJ, 121 (1962), 63. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


ALBIGENSES, generic name, deriving from the city of Albi, 
loosely applied to a number of Christian heretical sects which 
developed in Provence and south France in the 12" century, 
the term being used especially in connection with Cathari. 
Knowledge of their precise doctrines is vague, being derived 
mainly from the vilifications of their Roman Catholic oppo- 
nents, now partly reinforced by the information embodied in 
Inquisitional trials. The Roman Catholic Church suspected 
that some of these heresies were deliberately stimulated by the 
Jews. This is out of the question, especially as in most cases 
the sectarian doctrines embodied dualistic elements which 
were even further removed from Judaism than those of nor- 
mative Christianity. On the other hand, some of the allied 
bodies, such as the “Passagi” and “Circumcisi,’ had an Old 
Testament basis and can be characterized as Judaizing sects 
(see *Judaizers). Some of the other sectaries also apparently 
studied Hebrew in order to have a better understanding of the 
Old Testament, and personal relations between Albigenses 
and Jews seem to have been relatively cordial, this fact itself 
adding to the suspicions and animosities of the church. The 
Cathari accused the Roman Catholic Church of corruption, 
ritualistic pomp, and superficiality. Seeing them as a chal- 
lenge to its power, the Church in return condemned them 
as Manicheans and Church Judaizers. However, though the 
Cathari rejected image worship, maintained certain prohibi- 
tions on the consumption of meat, and denied that Jesus was 
God, their theology and ritual contained a variety of contra- 
dictory elements. In fact, their attitude toward Judaism and 
the Old Testament was clearly hostile, as is borne out by the 
records of the Inquisition and the contemporary chronicles 
which cannot be suspected of a Catharistic bias. Jewish law 
was rejected by the Cathari as evil, because the “devil in the 
shape of a calf” (diabolus in forma vituli) had given it to them. 
Judaism as a whole was held to be an emanation of the mate- 
rial, visible, and consequently evil God. 

Catharist hostility toward Judaism on the theological 
level, however, was not reflected on the social and cultural 
plane. Jews were held in high esteem in the French Midi, 
where their status was probably the best in Europe. Cities 
like Albi, Béziers, Carcassonne, Toulouse, Lunel, Montpellier, 
Marseilles, Beaucaire, and Nimes, which were most affected by 
the heresy, also had large Jewish populations. Concomitantly, 
rulers of the Midi openly favored both Albigenses and Jews, 
whom they appointed to important functions in the fiscal ad- 
ministration. Roger 11, of Béziers, probably a Cathar himself, 
intermittently appointed Jews to the office of bailiff (bailli), a 
tradition apparently carried on by his son Raymond-Roger. 
Count Raymond vi of Toulouse, patron of Provengal poetry 
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and tolerant of Catharism, generally favored Jews and em- 
ployed Abba Mari b. Isaac of St. Gilles as one of his officials. 
In granting privileges to the Jews, the princes were motivated 
by reasons more powerful than mere sympathy. Owing to their 
commercial activity Jews often were a considerable source of 
revenue and some princes were in debt to them. More gen- 
erally, the degree of independence of thought in Provence 
and the good will displayed to one another by Christians and 
Jews are probably explained by the fact that the whole region 
was then exposed to a wide range of outside influences which 
made it an island of civilization and tolerance, far removed 
from medieval obscurantism. 

The situation which thus obtained in Provence Jewish 
prosperity expanding in the midst of heresy was doubly in- 
tolerable to the established church. In 1195, at the Council of 
Montpellier it was decreed that anyone who allowed Jews (or 
Muslims) to exercise public office would be excommunicated. 
In 1209, Pope *Innocent 111 (1198-1216) ordered the Cistercians 
to preach a crusade against the Albigenses (January 1209). An 
army of monks, fanatics, and nobles marched into southern 
France. It was headed by Arnold of Citeaux, Cardinal Ber- 
trand, and the rapacious Simon de Montfort, King Philip 11 
of France having refused to lead the enterprise. The first stage 
of the operation ended with the capitulation of Raymond v1 
of Toulouse. In June 1209, at Montélimar, he and his nobles 
pledged themselves by oath “to forever removing the Jews 
from all administration and office, not ever to restore them, 
nor to accept other Jews for any office... nor use their council 
against Christians, nor... to permit them to employ Christians, 
men or women, in their homes as servants.” Next the Crusad- 
ers took Béziers and Carcassone (July/August 1209), defended 
by young Raymond-Roger. Twenty thousand Christians and 
200 Jews were massacred at Béziers. Many others were carried 
away as captives. In September 1209 the Council of Avignon 
decreed that “the Jews should be restrained from the exac- 
tion of usury by excommunicating those Christians who en- 
ter into commercial relations with them... and that the Jews 
be compelled to remit what they had gained through usury. 
We also prohibit them... to presume to work in public on the 
Sundays or festivals. Nor shall they eat meat on days of absti- 
nence.’ Seven years later the wife of Simon de Montfort emu- 
lated her consort by having all the Jews of Toulouse arrested. 
Children under age were promptly baptized, but the adults 
resisted conversion and were eventually set free. 

The Albigensian Crusade came to an end in 1229 with the 
Treaty of Paris, which destroyed the power of the princes in 
the south. The remaining adherents of Catharism were left to 
the care of the Inquisition, which dealt them a final blow by 
setting up a collective stake at Montségur (12.45). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Grayzel, The Church and the Jews in the 
Thirteenth Century (1959), index; L.I. Newman, Jewish Influence 
on Christian Reform Movements (1925), index; G. Saige, Les Juifs 
de Languedoc (1881); Graetz, Gesch, 7 (c. 1900*), 8ff., 53; A. Borst, 
Die Katharer (1953); C. Schmidt, Histoire et doctrine de la secte des 
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Middle Ages (1958); J.M. O’Brien, in: Comparative Studies in Society 
and History, 10 (1967/68), 215-20. 


°ALBINUS, LUCCEIUS, Roman procurator of Judea, 62- 
64 c.E. During the brief interval between the death of his 
predecessor Festus and his arrival, the high priest ‘Anan son 
of Anan summoned the Sanhedrin and sentenced James, the 
brother of Jesus, to death. Thereupon delegations were sent 
to Agrippa 11 and even to Albinus, then on his way from Alex- 
andria, to protest against Anan’s illegal act, since he had no 
authority to convene the Sanhedrin without the procurator’s 
consent (Jos., Ant., 20:197-203). Josephus depicts Albinus as 
unusually rapacious. He increased the burden of taxes and 
released prisoners only on payment of a ransom (Jos., Wars, 
2:272-3). Under Albinus the *Sicarii intensified their activi- 
ties and when they were unable to ransom their followers 
they would seize some of the leading citizens and make their 
release dependent upon that of their members held prisoner 
by Albinus. Thus Ananias, the high priest, was constrained to 
persuade Albinus to release ten Sicarii in exchange for his son, 
Eleazar’s secretary, kidnapped by them (Jos., Ant., 20:208-9). 
Josephus relates that several years before the destruction of 
the Second Temple, portents foretold its approaching doom. 
Among them was a farmer, Jesus, the son of Ananias, who 
day and night proclaimed the coming destruction by crying 
out: “A voice from the east, a voice from the west, a voice from 
the four winds, a voice against Jerusalem and the sanctuary, 
a voice against the bridegroom and the bride, a voice against 
all the people” Brought before Albinus, Jesus unceasingly re- 
peated his dirge, even under torture. Albinus concluded that 
he was mad and sent him away (Jos., Wars, 6:300-5). Signs of 
the imminent outbreak of hostilities were probably evident in 
the days of Albinus, who, in 64 C.E., was succeeded by Florus, 
the last procurator of Judea. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pauly-Wissowa, 26 (1927), 1559-61, no. 11; 
Schuerer, Gesch., 1 (1901*), 583-5; H.G. Pflaum, Les carriéres procu- 
ratoriennes équestres sous le Haut-Empire Romain, 1 (1960), 75-77, 
no. 33. 


[Lea Roth] 


ALBO, JOSEPH (15' century), Jewish philosopher in Chris- 
tian Spain. Albo participated in the famous Jewish-Christian 
disputation at *Tortosa and San-Mateo (1413-14) as a represen- 
tative of the Jewish community of Daroca and wrote a theo- 
logical-philosophical treatise by the name of Book of Princi- 
ples (Heb. Sefer ha-Ikkarim). Albo's Ikkarim has become one 
of the most famous compositions of medieval Jewish thought 
and was translated into Latin, English, German, Russian, and 
Italian (part a only). 

Little is known about Albo’s life. The general opinion re- 
garding the dates of his birth and death (1380-1444) is based 
on assumptions rather than on historical documents or facts. 
Albo was born, presumably, in the Crown of Aragon, where 
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he studied with Hasdai *Crescas of Saragossa, to whom he re- 
fers in his book as his teacher (Ikkarim, 1, 26; 3, 16; cf. Book of 
Principles, 1, ed. Husik, Philadelphia, 1929, vol. 1, p. 200, 1, 18; 
vol. 3, p. 148, 1, 9). According to Albo’s own words, he moved 
to Soria in the Crown of Castile, very possibly following the 
destruction of his community at Daroca (1415), and there he 
completed his major treatise (Ikkarim, intro.; cf. Principles, vol. 
1, p. 3% 2, 1-2). Historical documents indicate that Albo was a 
social as well as a religious leader in both Daroca and Soria. 
His judgment was requested, for instance, in matters of family 
quarrels as well as in halakhic questions. It also seems that he 
was a physician and that he understood, apart from the He- 
brew language in which he wrote his philosophical treatise, 
both Spanish and Latin. Whether or not he could read Arabic 
is an unresolved question. 

A survey of Albo’s written work shows, quite interest- 
ingly, that the Ikkarim was not his sole publication. Several 
researchers claim that Albo also wrote a polemical treatise in 
Spanish by the name of The One (Heb. Ha-Ehad). Others at- 
tribute to Albo a composition called One Hundred Pages (Heb. 
Me“ah Dapin) that deals with the dogmas of faith. Finally, two 
other short compositions attributed to Albo are still available 
only in manuscripts: (a) Commentary to Maimonides’ Treatise 
on Logic; (b) notes on Maimonides’ Thirteen Principles. 


Sefer ha-Ikkarim 

CHRONOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL BACKGROUND. Nev- 
ertheless, Albo’s major contribution to the history of Jewish 
philosophy lies in his Sefer ha-Ikkarim. Another aspect of the 
uncertainty surrounding Albo’s biography is the difference of 
opinions regarding the exact year in which he completed the 
writing of this book (e. g. 1424, 1425, 1428, and a more cautious 
opinion stating only that it could not have been before 1415). 
The prevailing opinion among scholars seems to be, however, 
that it was completed by the year 1425. 

Important chronological information concerning the 
composition process of the Ikkarim can be drawn from Albos 
retrospective comment at the end of part a of his book. Albo 
notes that his initial intention was to discuss exclusively the 
doctrine of religious dogmas, an aim that was fulfilled in the 
course of part A alone. However, later on, at the request of a 
group of people who presumably had read his original work, 
he decided to expand his discussion of these matters and, con- 
sequently, to add three more parts to the first (Ikkarim, 1, 26; 
cf. Principles, vol. 1, p. 203, 2, 1-9). In light of this remark sev- 
eral scholars have concluded that part a of the Ikkarim was, 
and henceforth should be treated as, a work Albo had writ- 
ten independently of the final version of the whole book. The 
question as to the year in which part a of the Ikkarim was ac- 
tually written in its first version remains open. Scholars ad- 
dressing this issue are mainly divided with regard to the ques- 
tion of whether it was written before Albo’s immigration from 
Aragon to Castile and before the Tortosa disputation, namely, 
many years before the completion of the entire composition, 
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or not, namely, a relatively short period of time before the 
book’s completion. Differences between part a and parts B-D 
of the book with regard to both style and content can be con- 
sidered to favor the former point of view. 

After considering the narrow chronological aspect of the 
composition stages of the Ikkarim, the broader historical one 
should also be taken into account. Two historical-cultural cir- 
cumstances can be pointed to as sources of influence on Albo’s 
theoretical activity: (1) Massive, rapidly growing, and multi- 
dimensional pressure exerted by the Christian church upon 
the Jews in northern Spain to encourage them to convert to 
Christianity. (2) Internal dissension within the Jewish theo- 
logical camp between rationalistic thinkers on the one hand 
and conservative and kabbalistic thinkers on the other hand. 
It should be noted that these motifs have been highlighted in 
the research that has been conducted on Jewish thought in 
158-century Spain in general. 


CONTENTS AND CHARACTERISTICS. As indicated above, the 
Ikkarim is divided into four parts. Part a presents Albo's dog- 
matic system, namely the system of the main beliefs in what 
he calls “Divine Law.’ That system is divided into three hier- 
archic categories: (a) fundamental principles (Heb. Ikkarim), 
(b) derivative principles (Heb. Shorashim), and (c) obligatory 
dogmas (Heb. Anafim). Denying one of the fundamental or 
the derivative principles, Albo claims, is equivalent to heresy, 
but not the denial of one of the obligatory dogmas, which is 
considered by him merely a religious sin. 

According to Albo there are three fundamental prin- 
ciples of “Divine Law”: (1) the existence of God, (2) divine 
revelation, and (3) reward and punishment. The remaining 
three parts of the Ikkarim (parts B-D) address these princi- 
ples, respectively. 

Part B discusses the first fundamental principle in Albo’s 
list, namely the existence of God, and its four derivative prin- 
ciples which are God's unity, incorporeality, independence of 
time, and absence of defects. The main theme of part B is the 
doctrine of the divine attributes, yet attention should also be 
drawn to Albo’s interesting critical discussion of Maimonides’ 
philosophical proofs for the existence of God (Ikkarim, 2, 4-5; 
cf. Principles, vol. 2, pp. 26-35). 

Part c discusses the second fundamental principle, 
namely divine revelation, and its two derivative principles, 
which are prophecy and the authenticity of the messenger of 
“Divine Law.’ Other important issues discussed in the frame- 
work of part c are the question of ultimate human felicity, the 
Law of Moses and its commandments, and finally the religious 
duties of fear and love of God. 

Part D discusses the third fundamental principle, namely 
reward and punishment, and its two derivative principles, 
which are God's knowledge and providence. In the course 
of this part Albo addresses the problem of evil and offers in- 
teresting analyses of two major religious phenomena, prayer 
and repentance. In the sequel Albo discusses extensively the 
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doctrines of reward and punishment in the hereafter, resur- 
rection of the dead, and the messiah. 

Thus, the Ikkarim offers a systematic, detailed, and broad 
examination of the cornerstones of religious philosophy in 
general, and of Jewish thought in particular. To be precise, 
this book offers a summation of medieval Jewish thought as it 
appears from the abundance and divergence of its philosophi- 
cal and theological sources. The Jewish thinkers who seem to 
have had the greatest influence on Albo’s thought are *Mai- 
monides, *Nahmanides, *Nissim of Gerona, Hasdai Crescas, 
and Simeon ben Zemah *Duran. Albo was also familiar with 
kabbalistic sources and views on the one hand and with works 
of non-Jewish philosophers, such as ‘Aristotle, *Avicenna, 
*Averroés, and Thomas *Aquinas, on the other. 

These qualities of the Ikkarim, in addition to its plain 
language, have contributed to its popularity within diver- 
gent Jewish and non-Jewish circles. The Ikkarim was one of 
the first philosophical treatises to be printed (1485), and in 
the following two centuries it was twice commented on, first 
by Jacob Koppelmann (Ohel Yaakov, 1584), then by Gedaliah 
Lipschuetz (Ez Shatul, 1618). Moreover, Albo’s name is men- 
tioned in the works of later Jewish philosophers, medieval as 
well as modern, and references to his book can be found in 
their writings. Such thinkers are, for example, Isaac *Arama, 
Isaac *Abrabanel, *Spinoza, and Moses *Mendelssohn. Lastly, 
Christian theologians in the 16" and 17 centuries used the 
Ikkarim in order to promote their polemical purposes. 

A last remark should be made in regard to the research 
conducted on Albo’s thought during the last 150 years. This 
research has taken three main courses: (1) an exposure of the 
philosophical sources of the Ikkarim, (2) a discussion of the 
historical circumstances in which Albo’s theoretical activ- 
ity took place, and (3) an examination of Albo’s theological 
opinions. 

Until recently researchers shared the general agreement 
that Albo was not an original thinker, but rather an eclectic 
one. Correspondingly, the Ikkarim was mainly considered a 
popular homiletic and encyclopedic treatise that lacked orig- 
inality and philosophic profundity. This approach to Albos 
work emphasized especially his polemical and apologetic in- 
terests in the light of the massive Christian spiritual as well as 
physical attacks on the Jews of his time and place. 

An alternative approach to Albo’s work wishes to supple- 
ment the analysis of his philosophy as such with an analysis of 
his philosophical “art of writing” In other words, it views the 
Ikkarim as not merely a compendium of views randomly put 
together but as a composition that was written purposefully 
and meticulously as an esoteric work, very much like Mai- 
monides’ in his Guide for the Perplexed. Albo intentionally 
expresses certain points of view on the exoteric, outer level, 
of the book and conceals other, opposing ones on its esoteric, 
inner level. It should be mentioned that this approach to Albos 
thought is primarily supported by his opening remarks in part 
b of the Ikkarim, where he indicated that the book contains de- 
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liberate contradictions and therefore should be carefully read 
(Ikkarim, 2, opening; cf. Principles, vol. 2, pp. 1-4). 

Albos treatise indeed hardly displays any significant the- 
oretical novelty. However, researchers of both camps point 
to one discussion that reflects some originality, that is, the 
discussion of the different kinds of “Law,” namely “Divine,” 
“Human, and “Natural” (Ikkarim, 1, 5-8; cf. Principles, vol. 1, 
pp. 70-92). They assert that Albo was probably the first Jew- 
ish thinker to use the political concept of “Natural Law” in 
his book, possibly under the influence of Thomas Aquinas. 
Another discussion that points to an original approach to a 
familiar subject is the one regarding the meaning of human 
love of God (Ikkarim, 3, 35-37; cf. Principles, vol. 3, pp. 316-51). 
This discussion has influenced several later Jewish thinkers 
who addressed the issue. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Back, Joseph Albo’s Bedeutung in der Ge- 
schichte der jiidischen Religionsphilosophie: Ein Beitrag zur genauern 
Kenntniss der Tendenz des Buches “ikkarim” (1869); Y. Baer, Spain, 
2, ch. 11 (1966); D. Ehrlich, “Filosofyah ve-Omanut ha-Ketiva be-Sefer 
ha-Ikkarim le-Rabbi Yosef Albo,” dissertation, Bar-Ilan University 
(2004); H. Graetz, History of the Jews, 4 (1894), 239-44; J. Guttmann, 
“Le-Heker ha-Mekorot shel Sefer ha-Ikkarim, in: S.H. Bergman and 
N. Rotenstreich (eds.), Dat u-Madda: Kovez Maamarim ve-Harzaot 
(1955), 169-91; idem, Philosophies of Judaism: The History of Jewish 
Philosophy from Biblical times to Franz Rosenzweig (1964), 247-51; 
W.Z. Harvey, “Albo’s Discussion of Time,” in: JQR, 70 (1979-80), 210- 
38; I. Husik, A History of Mediaeval Jewish Philosophy (1916), 406-27; 
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Beinayim (2002), 182-96; E. Schweid, “Bein Mishnat ha-Ikkarim shel 
R. Yosef Albo le-Mishnat ha-Ikkarim shel ha-Rambam,” in: Tarbiz, 33 
(1963), 74-84; idem, “Ha-Nevua’h be-Mishnato shel R. Yosef Albo,” 
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Amudei ha-Mahshavah ha-Yisraelit, v. 2 (1972), 519-656. 


[Dror Ehrlich (24 ed.)] 


ALBORAYCOS. One of the insulting names applied to con- 
verted Jews in Spain in the 15‘ century. An anti-Converso 
work, the Libro del Alborayque, apparently from the north of 
Spain (c. 1488), derives the term from the name of the mar- 
velous mount of Muhammad, al-Buraq. Just as the steed was 
neither horse nor mule, male nor female, so the insincere con- 
verts were not Jews, Muslims, or Christians. The work speci- 
fies 20 characteristics of al-Buraq and applies each of them 
to the Conversos. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Resnick, in: Hispania, 9:34 (Sp., 1949), 583 
N. Lopez Martinez, Los judaizantes castellanos y la Inquisicion (1954), 
53-54, 391-404 (text of the Libro Ilamado el Alboraique); Loeb, in: RE, 
18 (1889), 238-42; J. Caro Baroja, Los Judios en la Espafia moderna...,1 
(1962), 174-5; JE. Longhurst, The Age of Torquemada (19647), 91-95. 


[Kenneth R. Scholberg] 


ALBOTINI (Albutaini), JUDAH BEN MOSES (d. 1519), 
kabbalist and commentator on *Maimonides’ writings. His 
father was a scholar in Lisbon. Albotini was one of the “Mem- 
bers of the Yeshivah of Jerusalem” and, in 1509, signed with 
them an ordinance to exempt scholars from taxes. He suc- 
ceeded Jacob of Triel as head of the Jerusalem yeshivah, and 
as such was also head of the Jerusalem rabbis. Albotini was 
the author of several halakhic and kabbalistic books, all of 
which have remained in manuscript. His main work is the 
Yesod Mishneh Torah on Maimonides. The book includes the 
notation and explanation of the sources which preceded Mai- 
monides. It discusses the foundation of every halakhah and 
the manner in which it was substantiated by Maimonides. Al- 
botini held that the critics of Maimonides made strange and 
superfluous suppositions because Maimonides’ sources were 
not accessible to them. He, however, had several sources and 
manuscripts which were not available to them. Of special in- 
terest in his work are the introductions (derushim) which en- 
compass subjects treated by Maimonides. He discusses these 
extensively in the place where they are first mentioned, ana- 
lyzes the problems, explains the practical issues, and sums up 
the subject matter. In addition to the manuscripts of homi- 
letical commentaries on halakhah and aggadah and the an- 
cient authors, he also possessed the correct manuscripts of 
the Mishneh Torah and chose, according to them, the correct 
version. In 1518-19, he completed his commentary on Mai- 
monides’ Sefer ha-Madda, Sefer Ahavah, and Sefer Zemannim 
(British Museum, Ms. Add. 19.783). However, from Sefer 
Nashim, Albotini explained only the laws of marriage and a 
number of chapters from the laws of divorce (Ms. Deinard 
398, J.T.s., Schechter collection, New York). Three additional 
books on Maimonides, now lost, are (1) Moreh ha-Mishnah, 
which proposed to explain the veracity of his commentary 
on the Mishnah; (2) Sefer Yeshuot, on Seder Nezikin; Albot- 
ini intended to include rulings on money matters by R. Isaac 
*Alfasi, Maimonides, Sefer Mitzvot Gadol, and Tur Hoshen 
Mishpat; (3) a commentary on Maimonides’ commentary on 
the Mishnah, or more precisely, on the division of the Tumot 
(uncleannesses) in the introduction to Seder Tohorot (order 
of cleannesses). Albotini wrote this book in Jerusalem in 1501. 
Sullam ha-Aliyyah (“The Ladder of Ascent”), a manual for 
contemplative mystics, is his only known kabbalistic work. 
Albotini was attracted by Abraham *Abulafia’s prophetic kab- 
balism and by his doctrine of combinations (zeruf). 

Another work called Marot Elohim (“Visions of God”), 
which probably dealt with Maaseh Bereshit (esoteric doc- 
trine of the creation) and with Maaseh Merkavah (mystic 
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speculations on the celestial chariot) is mentioned in Yesod 
Mishneh Torah. At the beginning of the latter there are also 
some chapters dealing with kabbalistic subjects: Derush ha- 
Havayah, Derush Hishtalshelut ha-Nimza’im, and Derush ha- 
Nefesh, which constitute an introduction to Hilkhot Yesodei 
ha-Torah. 

Albotini’s book reflects the cumulative impact of the vari- 
ous layers of ecstatic Kabbalah: Abulafia’s Or ha-Sekhel, R. Na- 
than ben Saadiah’s Shaarei Zedek, and R. Isaac of Acre. Sullam 
ha-Aliyyah was printed by E.Y. Porush in Jerusalem, 1989. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Scholem, in: Ks, 2 (1925/26), 107, 138-41; 
idem, Kitvei Yad be-Kabbalah (1930), no. 6, 32, 225-30; M. Benayahu, 
in: Sinai, 36 (1955), 240-74. 


"ALBRIGHT, WILLIAM FOXWELL (1891-1971), U.S. bibli- 
cal archaeologist and Semitics scholar. The son of Methodist 
missionaries, Albright studied at Johns Hopkins University, 
earning his doctorate under Paul Haupt. In 1929, he became 
professor of Semitic languages at Hopkins. He directed the 
American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem, 1920-29 
and 1933-36. Albright’s excavations in Erez Israel include Gi- 
beath-Shaul (Tell al-Fal), 1922-23, 1933; Adar and Bab al-Dhra® 
in Moab in 1924 and 1933; *Beth-El in 1927 and 1934; and Pe- 
tra in 1935. His main achievement in field work was the ex- 
cavation of Tell Beit Mirsim (the biblical Debir?), which he 
directed in 1926, 1928, 1930, and 1932. He also participated in 
the University of California expedition to Sinai (1947-48) and 
was chief archaeologist of expeditions of the American Foun- 
dation for the Study of Man at Wadi Bayhan (Beihan), Hajar 
Bin Humayd, and Timna‘ in Arabia (1950-51). His main pub- 
lications (apart from over 1,500 articles) are From the Stone 
Age to Christianity (1940; 1946”); Archaeology and the Religion 
of Israel (1942); The Archaeology of Palestine (1949); and The 
Excavation of Tell Beit Mirsim (1932-43). In this last work, 
Albright laid the foundations for the scientific ceramic chro- 
nology of the Canaanite and Israelite periods in Erez Israel: 
his philological and topographical studies solved some of the 
most difficult problems in Egyptian and Semitic philology 
and in the identification of places. In his approach to biblical 
history (‘The Biblical Period from Abram to Ezra (1949), New 
Horizons in Biblical Research (1966), and Archaeology, Histori- 
cal Analogy, and Early Biblical Tradition (1966)), Albright was 
a theologically conservative scholar, dating the Patriarchs to 
the first half of the second millennium on the basis of his in- 
tensive study of the Near Eastern background of the period; 
similarly he assigned the composition of the historical books 
of the Bible known as the “Former Prophets” to the 13'®-10' 
centuries B.c.E. and most of the Psalms to the pre-Exilic pe- 
riod. Albright was one of the first scholars to authenticate the 
*Dead Sea Scrolls. His students include most of the promi- 
nent archaeologists of the later 20 and early 21° century in 
the United States and Israel, among them G.E. Wright, N. 
Glueck, and B. Maisler (Mazar). He also trained such emi- 
nent biblicists and Semiticists as J. Bright, FM. Cross, D.N. 
Freedman, and W. Moran. Albright was the foremost bibli- 
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cal archaeologist of modern times, combining a devotion to 
evangelical Christianity with a scientific approach to the prob- 
lems of archaeology and the Bible. While many of his broad 
syntheses of the Bible with archaeology came under criticism 
beginning in the 1970s, Albright must be credited for provid- 
ing the very framework within which such criticism could 
occur. Likewise, his work on many aspects of Semitic philol- 
ogy remains invaluable. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.M. Orlinsky, An Indexed Bibliography of 
the Writings of William Foxwell Albright (1941); L. Finkelstein (ed.), 
American Spiritual Autobiographies (1948), 156-81; G.E. Wright (ed.), 
The Bible and the Ancient Near East (1961), includes bibliography up 
to 1958; A. Malamat (ed.), in: Eretz Israel, 9 (1969). ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: L.G. Running, in: DBI 1, 22-23. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


ALBU, SIR GEORGE (1857-1935), South African mining 
magnate and financier. Born in Berlin, Albu in 1876 joined 
his brother Leopold as a diamond broker in South Africa and 
became prominent in Kimberley and later on in the Johan- 
nesburg goldfields. He opposed Kruger’s restrictive policies 
but denounced the Jameson Raid of 1895, aimed at the over- 
throw of the administration. In 1887 he formed the company 
of G. and L. Albu which, reorganized as the General Mining 
and Finance Corporation in 1895, controlled some of the larg- 
est gold-producing properties on the Rand. Albu introduced 
innovations in goldmining techniques. He supported Jewish 
institutions, including the Johannesburg Hebrew High School. 
In 1912 he was made a baronet. His daughter, Margaret, mar- 
ried Bishop Wilfrid Parker of Pretoria in 1933. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Macdonald, The Romance of the Golden 
Rand (1933). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Wheatcroft, The Randlords 
(1985), index. 


ALBU, ISIDOR (1837-1903), German physician and public 
health specialist. Albu was born in Berlin and graduated from 
Berlin University in 1864. His work was devoted primarily to 
problems of social hygiene, medical statistics, and epidemi- 
ology, and his writings included Mortality in Berlin, Studies 
on Cholera, Typhoid and Smallpox in Berlin, and Typhus und 
Grundwassergang in Berlin (1877). His major work was the au- 
thorized summary of the rules laid down by Riant in Lecons 
d’Hygiéne (1874). This work became a widely used handbook 
of general, personal, and public hygiene. Albu was responsible 
for the establishment of eye clinics in Berlin and other cities of 
Germany. In 1882 he went to Iran where he became professor 
of medicine at the University of Teheran and personal physi- 
cian to the shah, Nasir al-Din. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wininger, Biog, 1 (1925), 94-95; Biogra- 
phisches Lexikon der hervorragenden Aerzte, 1 (19297), 77. 
[Nathan Koren] 


ALBUM, SIMON HIRSCH (1849-1921), U.S. rabbi. Album 


was born in Tazitz, Lithuania, and studied at the Volozhin 
yeshivah where he received his ordination. After spending 
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much of his early career working as a rabbi in Russia, Al- 
bum immigrated to America in 1891. He settled in Chicago 
and assumed the pulpit of the new Mishna Ugemoro Syna- 
gogue, which served the substantial immigrant community. 
He held this pulpit until his death, overseeing the growth of 
the congregation and the opening of a second satellite syna- 
gogue. Despite his successes as a scholar, communal leader, 
and congregational rabbi, Album’s tenure was not entirely 
untroubled. His involvement in a number of intra-commu- 
nal squabbles suggests a difficult personality and penchant for 
feuding. The most serious of these confrontations occurred 
in 1903 after Jacob David *Willowski was invited to Chicago 
to serve as the chief rabbi of a collection of allied synagogues. 
Willowski quickly set out to establish oversight and control of 
the kashrut supervision of Chicago's vast abattoirs. This move 
angered Album, who shortly before had secured an arrange- 
ment to act as the sole supervisor for the shohatim working 
at the major packing plants that supplied much of America’s 
centrally slaughtered meat. Bridling at this perceived affront, 
and probably resentful of his rival’s status, Album published 
a polemic that vilified Willowsky. The ugly public dispute that 
followed created friction and divisions within the immigrant 
community, eventually degenerating into a violent confronta- 
tion in a synagogue between supporters of the two men. The 
bickering subsided when Jacob Willowski resigned his post 
and left Chicago for Palestine. Among Album’s writings are 
Divrei Emet (1904-12), Mehaah Geluyah (1910), and Teshuvah 
al Hanutat ha-Metim (1916). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: American Jewish Year Book, 24 (1923); H. 
Gastwirt, Fraud, Corruption and Holiness: The Controversy over the 
Supervision of Jewish Dietary Practice in New York, 1881-1940 (1974); 
H. Meites, History of the Jews of Chicago (1924); New York Times 
(June 13, 1921). 


[Adam Mendelsohn (2"¢ ed.)] 


ALBUQUERQUE, city in New Mexico. Available documen- 
tation dates a village of Alburquerque (the first “r” was later 
dropped) from 1706. The comparatively lush land adjacent to 
the Rio Grande River to the west of the Sandia Mountains in 
central New Mexico and 60 miles south of Santa Fe proved 
to be an attractive point for settlement for Spanish newcom- 
ers from Mexico. A number of Indian pueblos already ex- 
isted there. American military occupation after 1846 and the 
territorial status accorded New Mexico in the United States 
allowed Americans to join the existing Hispanic and Indian 
population. 

Jews were among the early American traders to the area. 
As early as 1852 Simon Rosenstein was operating a store on 
the plaza - now called Old Town - and possessed real estate 
in 1850. He married a Hispanic woman and may have been 
the first Jew divorced in New Mexico in 1866. 

In 1880 the Atcheson, Topeka and Santa Fe railroad cre- 
ated a railroad depot and yards over a mile from the old plaza, 
which became a focal point for New Albuquerque and New 
Mexico. By 1883, some 25 Jewish males formed the first Jew- 
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ish organization in Albuquerque and New Mexico, a chap- 
ter of B’nai Brith. They were young, mostly single, and all 
were merchants or clerks. By 1896 their number had nearly 
tripled; and the group, although still young, showed matura- 
tion through marriage and the creation of families. Asa result, 
Albuquerque's Jews created a congregation in 1897, the second 
in the Territory after Congregation Montefore in Las Vegas. It 
was named Congregation Albert, the name acquired through 
auction to the highest bidder by Alfred Grunsfeld in honor of 
his father. It adhered to Reform practice. This Congregation is 
now the oldest in the state. In 1921 a more traditional Conser- 
vative congregation formed under the name Bnai Israel. 

Although Albuquerque was the largest city in the state 
before World War 11, the Cold War provided great impetus to 
its further growth. As a result of the whole area's isolation and 
open spaces Albuquerque became a center for atomic research 
and attendant industries and the site for numerous military 
bases. With a population of 35,000 in 1940 the city grew to 
200,000 by 1960. By 2000 it had 448,000. 

The increase of Jewish population in Albuquerque out- 
matched the city’s general growth. In 1940 the estimate of 
Jewish numbers was 450 - over one-third of the state’s total 
Jewish persons. In 2000 the estimate was 7,500, perhaps 70 
percent of the state’s Jews. 

The social character of the Jewish population changed 
dramatically after World War 11. Scientists, doctors, attorneys, 
and faculty became quite common, gradually matching shop- 
keepers. A survey carried out in 1977 counted more than 100 
Jewish faculty members at the University of New Mexico in 
the city. In the last decades of the 20'" century Jewish women 
joined the ranks of professions in rapidly increasing numbers. 
However, Jewish-owned businesses — new and old — contin- 
ued to exist and prosper. 

Jewish residents have long participated in the political 
life of the community. The first mayor of an incorporated Al- 
buquerque in 1885 was Henry N. Jaffa. Mike Mandell followed 
him in 1890. Jews continued to serve on various local com- 
missions after World War 11. In the late 1980s, Steve Schiff, a 
former district attorney and a Republican, was elected to the 
United States House of Representatives and served until his 
death in 1998. 

Their increasingly varied social character gave witness to 
Jews assuming an ever-broadening range of important roles. 
Home builder Sam Hoffman constructed large housing de- 
velopments in the early postwar era until his death in 1959. 
Architect Max Flatow, who arrived in 1947, contributed some 
of the city’s tallest modern structures and the College of Edu- 
cation complex at the University of New Mexico. From 1985 
to 1992 Neil Stulberg conducted the New Mexico Symphony 
Orchestra in the city. 

In the latter decades of the 20" century all dimensions 
of activity broadened. In religious organization Chavurat 
Hamidbar was formed in 1973 and Nahalat Shalom (Renewal 
Independent) came into existence under Rabbi Lynn Gottlieb 
in 1983. In the early 1990s Chabad made its presence known. 
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In addition, secular organizations grew up after World War 11 
with an eye to aiding Jewish refugees and supporting Israel 
as well as seeking to aid a growing number of elderly and to 
educate Jewish children. By the end of the century a well-de- 
veloped Jewish Community Council and a splendid campus 
placed Albuquerque in the category of middle-sized Jewish 
communities in the United States. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Simmons, Albuquerque: A Narrative His- 
tory (1982); H.J. Tobias, A History of the Jews in New Mexico (1990). 
[Henry J. Tobias (2"¢ ed.)] 


ALCALA DE HENARES (Heb. xy?7x), city in Castile, 
central Spain. Under Muslim rule Jews lived in Alcala. After 
Alcala was captured from the Moors in 1118, the Jews were 
granted equal municipal rights with Christians regarding 
residence, evidence, and criminal compensation. At the end 
of the 13" century the community was rather small. It grew 
immensely, as the Jews’ taxes indicate. The annual tax paid by 
the Jews of Alcala to the Crown, amounting to 8,000 mara- 
vedis, was granted by Henry 11 in 1366 to the archbishop. It 
seems that during the 1391 massacres the Jews there did not 
suffer persecution. In 1395, 19 Jews protested in the synagogue 
against the nomination of the archbishop’s physician Maestre 
Pedro, a convert from Judaism, as judge of appeals for the Jews 
of the archdiocese. The Jews of Alcala were derided in a late 
14*-century satire by the *Converso Pedro Ferrus, entitled 
Cancionero de Baena, depicting a wanderer who entered the 
synagogue seeking lodging for the night and was scared out 
of his wits by the inhospitable congregation. The community 
dwindled after the wave of massacres which swept Spain in 
1391, but was later renewed. In the course of the 15'" century 
the community grew constantly to become one of the largest 
in central Castile. In the 1474 distribution of taxes Alcald was 
the third highest paying community in the district of Toledo. 
There were about 200 Jewish families then. For a short while, 
Isaac Abravanel lived there. Conversos continued to visit the 
city’s synagogues, as suggested by the Marrano poet Pedro 
Ferrus; many were tried by the *Inquisition. Hebrew studies 
at the University of Alcala were encouraged by Cardinal Fran- 
cisco *Ximenes de Cisneros in the early 16» century, and the 
“Complutensian Polyglot” edition of the Bible was compiled 
under his patronage. Some important Hebraists, such as the 
Converso Alfonso de Zamora, worked there. 

The location of the Jewish quarter of Alcala de Henares 
is well known. It was within the area defined by the streets 
Mayor, Santiago, Imagen, and Cervantes. In Mayor Street it 
extended in both directions. We know also about two syna- 
gogues in Alcala: the Mayor was at the back of No 10 in Car- 
men Calzado Street. The other synagogue was in Santiago 
Street. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Sanchez, Fueros castellanos (1919), 305; 
Rios, Historia... de los judios de Espana (19607), index; R. Santa Ma- 
ria, in: Boletin de la Real Academia de la Historia, 17 (1890), 184-5; E. 
Pérez Castro, El manuscrito apologético de Alfonso de Zamora (1950), 
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xix-xxviii; Suarez Fernandez, Documentos, index; J.M. Azaceta (ed.), 
Cancionero de Juan Alfonso de Baena, 2 (1966), 654-6; Y. Baer, His- 
tory of the Jews in Christian Spain, index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.L. 
Lacave, Juderias y sinagogas espanolas (1992), 276-9. 


ALCALAY (Alkalaj), ISAAC (1882-1978), rabbi. Born in 
Sofia, he studied at the Vienna Rabbinical Seminary and 
in 1909 was appointed chief rabbi of Serbia. While occupy- 
ing this post he served as emissary of the Serbian govern- 
ment (1915-18), visiting the U.S. in 1918 on a mission on be- 
half of Serbian Jewry (which he described in the American 
Jewish Year Book, vol. 20, pp. 75-87; later published sepa- 
rately). In 1923 he founded the Rabbinical Federation of Yu- 
goslavia and became its first president, helping to edit its an- 
nual Jevrejski Almanah (cf. volumes for 1920-30). In 1923 
he was elected chief rabbi of Yugoslavia by King Alexan- 
der, a position of political importance at the time (see *Yu- 
goslavia). He continued his activities abroad, attending the 
first Sephardi Congress (held at Vienna in 1925), where he 
was elected vice president of the World Sephardi Federation. 
When King Alexander made him a senator, Alcalay was the 
only Jew to sit in the Yugoslavian Upper House (1930-38). 
Until the Holocaust, Chief Rabbi Alcalay was a central figure 
and a unifying force for Yugoslav Jewry. He fled the coun- 
try when the Germans occupied Yugoslavia in 1941 and, af- 
ter a short stay in Palestine, settled in the US. in 1942, where 
he served as rabbi of the Sephardi community of New York. 
He later unified and organized the Sephardi communities 
there and became the chief rabbi of the Central Sephardic 
Jewish Community of America in 1943. He published a study 
on travels of Jews through the Balkans at the end of the 18 
and beginning of the 19» centuries (1928). In 1970, Alcalay 
was awarded a medal by Yeshiva University of New York. 
In 1971, on the occasion of his 90" birthday, the Association 
of Yugoslav Jews in the U.S. issued a souvenir journal in his 
honor. 


ALCALAY, REUVEN (1907-1976), Hebrew lexicographer 
and translator. Alcalay was born in Jerusalem and graduated 
from the Hebrew Teachers’ College there. He entered govern- 
ment service during the Mandatory period and was trans- 
lator-in-chief and superintendent of the Government Press 
Office from 1920 to 1948. On the establishment of the State, 
he served as deputy-director of the Government Informa- 
tion Office and from 1948 to 1951 was editor of the Israel 
Government Year Book. Alcalay translated many books from 
English into Hebrew, but his major achievement was in the 
field of lexicography, where his publications include the Com- 
plete Hebrew-English Dictionary, 4 vols. (1958); the Complete 
English-Hebrew Dictionary, 4 vols. (1963); the Complete He- 
brew Dictionary, 3 vols. (1968-71), which contains hundreds 
of words coined by him for modern concepts; and Words of 
the Wise (1968), an anthology of Hebrew (and Yiddish) prov- 
erbs. 
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ALCAN, ALKAN, name of several French families, possibly 
deriving from Elkanah: 

Alphonse *Alkan (1809-1889), Parisian printer, bibliogra- 
pher, and author of works on printing and illustration. 

MICHEL ALCAN (1811-1877), politician, engineer, and 
author of works on textile technology. He was born in Don- 
nelay and afterward lived in Paris. He took an active part in 
the 1830 and 1848 revolutions in France, and was elected to 
the National Assembly, where he sided with the left wing (the 
Mountain). 

MOY¥SE ALCAN (1817-1869), publisher and poet. He lived 
in Metz, where he was a member of the Jewish consistory. FE- 
LIX (1841-1925), Moyse’s son, was a publisher and scholar. He 
lectured on mathematics before entering the publishing busi- 
ness of his father in Metz. He later founded his own firm in 
Paris, which from 1880 specialized in producing textbooks, 
mainly on philosophy. 


ALCANIZ, city in Aragon, Spain, subject to the Order of 
*Calatrava. The jurisdiction of the order also extended to the 
30 Jewish families living in Alcafiz. Several families, formerly 
scattered in the surrounding villages, joined the community 
in 1380. In 1383 Pedro 1v exempted the Jews of Alcafiz from 
having to attend missionary disputations with apostates. Dur- 
ing the massacres of 1391, the infant Martin ordered that the 
Jews in Alcafiiz should be protected. At the beginning of the 
15> century the Jews of Alcafiiz achieved some prosperity 
and a certain level of Jewish leaning. *Astruc ha-Levi of Alca- 
fiz was a protagonist in the disputation of *Tortosa, 1413-14. 
Alcafiiz was also the home of Joshua Halorki, a learned Jew 
who became Jerénimo de Santa Fe and the instigator of the 
disputation of Tortosa, which proved disastrous to the Jewish 
community. Most of its members converted to Christianity. 
After this only 15 families in Alcafiz and its environs adhered 
to Judaism, and probably fewer at the time of the expulsion of 
1492. In the 15» century the Jewish quarter was enclosed and 
its gates locked at night. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Uhagon: Boletin de la Real Academia de la 
historia, Madrid 35 (1899), 51ff.; J. Jacobs, Inquiry into the Sources of 
the History of the Jews in Spain (1894), index; Baer, Studien, 146; Baer, 
Spain, index; Baer, Urkunden, 1 pt. 1 (1929), index: Vendrell, in: Se- 
farad, 3 (1943), 128, 149; 13 (1953), 87-104; Vidiella, in: La Zuda, 12 
(1924), 114-19. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Laliena Corbera, in: Des- 
tierros aragoneses (1988), 115-26. 


ALCASTIEL, JOSEPH, Spanish kabbalist, who lived in Ja- 
tiva, Aragon, at the time of the expulsion of the Jews in 1492. 
While there is no evidence that Alcastiel was among the ex- 
iles he is indeed mentioned by R. Isaac ha-Kohen of Jativa, an 
expellee from Valencia. A recently published treatise contains 
Alcastiel’s responsa to 18 questions purportedly asked by Judah 
*Hayyat, although it is not known that Alcastiel ever lived in 
Italy or knew Hayyat: Hayyat does not mention him in his 
writings nor do his writings show the influence of Alcastiel’s 
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work. On the other hand, Alcastiel’s ideas, distinguished by 
their originality and insight, influenced other important kab- 
balists in the generation after the expulsion from Spain, such 
as Meir ibn *Gabbai, Solomon ha-Levi *Alkabez, Moses *Cor- 
dovero, and, almost certainly, Isaac *Luria. According to one 
account, these responsa were written at Jativa in 1482. The 
treatise entitled Maamar Mufla al ha-Tanninim (“Wondrous 
Treatise on the Sea Monsters”; Ambrosian Library, Milan, Ms. 
62/12) is ascribed to Ha-Hakham ha-Elohi Alcastilo (“the di- 
vine scholar Alcastilo”). Judging by its content and style, the 
author of this was Joseph Alcastiel and not Joseph b. Samuel 
of Catalonia as suggested in the catalog. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Scholem, in: Tarbiz, 24 (1954/55), 167-206. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Idel, “Chronicle of an Exile: R. Isaac ben 
Hayim Ha-Kohen of Jativa,” in: Y. Assis and Y. Kaplan (eds.), Jews and 
Conversos at the Time of the Expulsion (1999), 259-71 (Heb.). 


{Efraim Gottlieb] 


ALCEH, MATILDE (1923-1967), Turkish poet. Born in Istan- 
bul, she contributed poems to various periodicals, including 
the daily Cumhuriyet, and also published some translations. 
The collection Mart (“The Gull,” 1953) contained some of her 
characteristic lyrical verse. The only Turkish woman poet of 
Jewish birth, she married a Muslim and died in a car accident 
in Yugoslavia. 


[Shmuel Moreh] 


ALCHEMY, ancient art that was the origin of chemistry. The 
Jewish association with alchemy dates from ancient times. 
Zosimos, a fifth-century Greek historian, states that the Jews 
acquired the secrets of the “sacred craft” of the Egyptians and 
the knowledge of the “power of gold” which derives from it 
by dishonest means, and they imparted the knowledge of al- 
chemy to the rest of the world. In ancient Greek manuscripts, 
which contain lists of writings on alchemy, a number of al- 
chemic and magic writings are attributed to Moses; one work 
is ascribed to *Hoshea, king of Israel. *Bezalel was also con- 
sidered a proficient alchemist on the basis of Exodus 31:1-5. 
The author of the above-mentioned writings was, most prob- 
ably, Moses of Alexandria, a famous alchemist, which would 
explain why they were later ascribed to Moses the Lawgiver; 
in any case it seems certain that the author was a Jew since 
his writings show traces of Jewish monotheism and other 
Jewish beliefs. 

Toward the end of the Middle Ages, and later, the con- 
nection between alchemy and the Bible and Prophets was 
strengthened in the view of Christian alchemists who de- 
spaired of finding the philosopher’s stone by natural means 
and sought to attain it by the grace of God who reveals His 
secret only to His faithful. The alchemists believed, therefore, 
that the patriarchs, the prophets, and the kings of Israel pos- 
sessed the secret of the “stone.” Gerhard Dorn (end of 16‘ cen- 
tury) contended that the whole art of alchemy was contained 
in the verse, “God made the firmament” (Gen. 1:7). Michael 
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Maier, the physician of Rudolf 11, and chief exponent of the 
Rosicrucian order in Germany in the 17 century, found its 
basis in the verse, “the spirit of God hovered over the face of 
the waters” (Gen. 1:2), “the waters” being mercury. Aegidius 
Guthmann of Augsburg wrote a lengthy “alchemical” inter- 
pretation of the first verses of Genesis. Tubal-Cain, who lived 
before the Flood, was considered the father of alchemy since 
it was said of him that he was “the forger of every cutting in- 
strument of brass and iron” (Gen. 4:22). These alchemists 
particularly singled out the name Mehetabel, the daughter of 
Matred, the daughter of Me-Zahab (Gen. 36:39). The name 
Me-Zahab (“waters of gold”) was interpreted to mean that he 
knew how to produce drinkable gold (aurum potabile); and 
Mehetabel possibly reminded them of the Greek metabole 
(uetaBoA), “transmutation.” Abraham *Ibn Ezra heard this 
interpretation of Me-Zahab and remarked in his commentary: 
“Others say it refers to those said to make gold out of brass, 
but this is nonsense.” 

The first men mentioned in Genesis would not have, ac- 
cording to the alchemists, reached such old age, had they not 
made use of the elixir vitae. They also contended that “Abram 
was very rich in cattle, in silver, and in gold” (Gen. 13:2) be- 
cause he learned the secret of alchemy from Hermes in Egypt. 
All the patriarchs, as well as Judah, wore the philosopher’s 
stone on their bodies. Moses was, however, according to them, 
the first and foremost among the biblical experts. As late as 
the 18" century, an alchemist wrote a book: Urim und Tumim 
von Moses, Handleitung vom grossen Propheten und Feldherrn 
zum Weisenstein (“Oracles of Moses, a Guide to the Philoso- 
pher’s Stone by the Great Prophet and General,” Nuremberg, 
1737). King David was considered an expert alchemist, since 
he could only have raised “a hundred thousand talents of gold, 
and a thousand talents of silver” for the building of the “house 
of the Lord” (1 Chron. 22:14) by alchemical means. Further 
support for this assumption was adduced from the fact that 
David bequeathed to his son, Solomon, millu’im avnei-pukh 
(“stones to be set, glistening stones,” ibid. 29:2) which are the 
philosopher's stones. Solomon learned the secret from his fa- 
ther, and was, therefore, able to provide “silver and gold to 
be in Jerusalem as stones” (11 Chron. 1:15). According to the 
story quoted by Johanan Alemanno (in his Sefer ha-Likkutim 
(“Collectanea”; from the Arab alchemist Abu Aflah of Syra- 
cuse)), supposedly originally found in the esoteric Sefer ha- 
Mazpun, ascribed to King Solomon, the “precious stone” 
with which the Queen of Sheba presented Solomon (1 Kings 
10:2) was none other than the philosopher's stone which she 
had inherited from her first husband, Sman (who was a great 
Nabatean sage). The Queen of Sheba’s aim was to test King 
Solomon's wisdom, but he already knew the secret and rec- 
ognized the stone immediately (cf. LS. *Reggio, in Kerem 
Hemed, 2 (1836), 48-50). 

The prophet Elijah, also considered a great expert in al- 
chemy, is frequently mentioned by the Christian alchemists, 
and some of their writings bear his name. Jewish influence is 
evident from the fact that they too contend that Elijah would, 
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on his return to earth, provide the answer to all the unsolved 
problems. The prophet Isaiah was also considered to have been 
an expert, on the basis of the verses: “I will set thy stones in 
fair colors [pukh] and lay thy foundations with sapphires” (Isa. 
54:11) and “For brass I will bring gold, and for iron I will bring 
silver” (Isa. 60:17). The adepts also include the prophets Elisha, 
Ezekiel, Zechariah, Malachi (the first verses in chapter three 
of the book of Malachi were interpreted in an alchemic and 
Christological manner), Daniel, and Ezra. The names of Job’s 
three daughters, Jemimah, Keziah, and Keren-Happuch were 
also interpreted in a religious and alchemic spirit. 


Alchemy and Kabbalah 

Alchemy and the *Kabbalah were closely linked in the Mid- 
dle Ages. A kabbalistic outline is found in the early alche- 
mist manuscript of Saint Mark (11 century) called Solomon's 
Labyrinth. The wandering German alchemist, Salomon Tris- 
mosin, boasted that he drew his knowledge from kabbalistic 
writings which had been translated into Arabic. His great dis- 
ciple, Paracelsus, maintained that expert knowledge of Kab- 
balah was an essential prerequisite for studying alchemy. How- 
ever, neither he nor his master had more than a superficial 
knowledge of the Kabbalah, if any at all, although both talked 
about it a great deal. Paracelsus even based his strange theo- 
ries on it, i.e., that of the creation of a *golem, a homunculus, 
through alchemy. The lesser Christian alchemists, especially 
the religious ones, following his example, also tended to make 
use of the Kabbalah for their purposes, though most had no 
knowledge of it. When, at the beginning of the 17 century, 
alchemy took a religious, mystical turn (in particular with the 
rise of the Rosicrucians), the prestige and influence of the Kab- 
balah became even more widespread; alchemy and Kabbalah 
became synonymous among Christians. This identification 
was generally speaking groundless. While many kabbalists un- 
doubtedly accepted alchemy as a fact, the interests and sym- 
bol systems of Kabbalah and alchemy respectively were utterly 
different. Nevertheless occasional - albeit relatively insignifi- 
can — mutual influences are evident, and traces of alchemical 
lore are to be found in the *Zohar. The saying “through the 
gaze of the sun and its power, dust evolves and grows gold” 
(Zohar, 1:249-50) agrees with Artephius’ theory that the met- 
als grow like plants, but whereas the plants are composed of 
water and dust, the metals are composed of sulphur and mer- 
cury; the heat of the sun’s rays penetrates the earth and com- 
bines with these elements to form gold, the metal of the sun. 
Simeon *Labi, the commentator on the Zohar, interprets this 
saying in his Ketem Paz in a definitely alchemical manner and 
states that the kabbalists call gold, “sun,” and silver, “moon” 
The following saying (Zohar, 2:148a), bears an even stronger 
alchemical influence: “The heavenly gold is bright and shines 
in the eyes ... and whoever clings to it when it descends into 
the lower world, conceals it within himself and for this rea- 
son it is also closed gold (zahav sagur), for it is not seen by 
the eye which does not possess it; but the gold of the earth is 
‘lower gold’ and is easier to discover.” The alchemical theory 
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is even clearer in the passage following the one just quoted: 
“... when silver thus reaches its fulfillment it becomes gold; we 
find, then, that silver transforms itself into gold and when this 
happens, it attains the stage of perfection.” Hence, it is clear 
that the author of the Zohar not only believed in the trans- 
mutation of metals, but that he also adopted the alchemical 
theory of perfect and imperfect metals, as well as the belief 
that when silver is transformed into gold it reaches a higher 
grade of perfection. 

*Moses b. Shem Tov de Leon, in his Shekel ha-Kodesh 
(London (1911), 118-22), also uses the language of the alche- 
mists: “Copper is red and this generates the nature [feva, or 
zeva, “color”] of both, for those who know the craft [melakhah] 
make out of it the nature [color] of gold and silver” Accord- 
ing to the alchemical teachings, copper too has the faculty of 
direct transformation into gold (without having to go through 
the intermediary stage of silver). It is true that the Zohar does 
not include mercury in the list of metals for the *Merkabah 
(merkavah; “divine chariot”; Zohar, 2:423-4), which has the 
greatest importance in alchemy, but this is possibly because, in 
common with Jabir (eighth century alchemist and physician), 
the Zohar did not consider mercury to be a metal at all but a 
spirit (pneuma). Hayyim *Vital, who at an earlier stage in his 
career took a lively interest in alchemy, lists mercury among 
the seven metals. Abraham b. Mordecai *Azulai (1570-1643) 
quotes Vital in the last part of Hesed le-Avraham (1863) that 
the seven metals correspond to the seven Sefirot (“degrees 
of divine emanation”), from Hesed to Malkhut, “hence, mer- 
cury corresponds to the seventh planet kokhav [‘Mercury’]... 
and it is already known to you that Yesod [one of the Sefirot] 
is also called El Hai [‘the Living God’] and it corresponds 
to Kesef Hai [‘Quick-Silver’].”” Mercury is allocated to Sefi- 
rah Yesod, because it is the basic element in all metals and in 
its ideal form is the basic element in the philosopher's stone, 
just as El Hai is the foundation of the universe. Hayyim Vital 
studied alchemy. This is shown in the following passage in 
Shivhei Rabbi Hayyim Vital (1826): “He [Isaac *Luria] also told 
me that he saw inscribed on my forehead the verse: ‘And to 
devise skillful works, to work in gold and in silver and in brass’ 
[Ex. 35:32], an allusion to the two-and-a-half years during 
which I forsook the study of the Torah and pursued alchemy.” 
H.J.D. *Azulai speaks of the philosopher’s stone in his Midbar 
Kedemot (Lemberg, 1869, fol. 19), and calls it esev (“weed”) 
as it was also called by the alchemists (and as it is called in 
other kabbalistic writings as well as in Hebrew manuscripts 
dealing with alchemy). Numerous prescriptions for the mak- 
ing of gold are found in books of practical Kabbalah (Nifla’im 
Maasekha, Leghorn (1881), s.v. zahav); these were probably 
taken from the writings of Jewish as well as gentile alche- 
mists. 

The influence of the Kabbalah on alchemy was greater 
than that of alchemy on Kabbalah, especially after the latter 
was diffused in Christian circles by *Pico della Mirandola, 
*Reuchlin, *Galatinus, and others. Some of the Christian al- 
chemists adopted the theory of the ten Sefirot as well as the 
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doctrine of the secrets of letters obtained by zerufim (“combi- 
nations”) and gematriot and made them a basis for the Work 
of Holiness. Some used to inscribe on the melting-pot Hebrew 
and Syriac words copied from kabbalistic writings or words 
obtained by the above-mentioned methods. (The combina- 
tion of letters was supposed to bring about the combination 
of metals.) The use of kabbalistic methods is also found in 
the book Ars Magna, attributed to Raymond Lull. Christian 
*Knorr von Rosenroth was one of the alchemists who had a 
real knowledge of Kabbalah. His Cabbala denudata (1677) 
contains translations of passages from the Zohar as well as 
lengthy quotations from Esh Mezaref, a book on alchemy writ- 
ten in a kabbalistic spirit, which is probably a translation of a 
Hebrew manuscript. The author of Esh Mezaref explains the 
relation of the metals to the Sefirot and quotes extensively from 
the Zohar; he too relates mercury to the Sefirah Yesod. He also 
quotes from another Jewish alchemist, Mordecai, who found 
a way to produce artificial silver by means of a four-month- 
long process. It is probable that this alchemist was Mordecai 
the son of Leone *Modena who transformed lead into silver 
and died as a result of his experiments (Hayyei Yehudah (Kiev, 
1912), 33). Under the influence of Knorr von Rosenroth’s work, 
a whole literature of kabbalistic alchemy was created. The book 
Or Nogah is particularly noteworthy. It was written in Hebrew 
and German and printed in Vienna, 1747. Its author, Aloisius 
Wiener, a nobleman of the Sonnenfels family, was a baptized 
Jew and an expert in Kabbalah, called “Lipmann Berlin” be- 
fore his conversion. 

The number of Jews who practiced the art of alchemy was 
apparently relatively small; however, the state of knowledge 
on this point is incomplete. It seems that the Jews of Egypt, 
particularly Alexandria, many of whom were gold- and sil- 
versmiths, during the Greek and Roman periods, were devo- 
tees of alchemy, magic, and *demonology (Suk. 51b). Zosimos 
testified that the “true teachings about the Great Art” were to 
be found only in “the writings and books of the Jews.” How- 
ever, the conclusion at which De Pauw arrived 150 years ago, 
namely that the Jews were the creators of alchemy, is incorrect. 
Alchemy is neither a Jewish science nor a Jewish art. The Jews 
were engaged in it in the same measure as they were engaged 
in other secular trades and fields of knowledge. However, the 
fact that in 1545 Martin *Luther warned Archduke Joachim 11 
of Brandenburg against alchemy with which the Jews dealt in- 
dicates that he shared the general belief concerning the close 
connection between alchemy and Judaism. 

In some alchemic writings the philosopher's stone is 
symbolized as a circle enclosing a hexagonal star (“the star 
of David”): the circle alludes to the kabbalistic *Ein-Sof (“In- 
finite”); the triangle which points upward represents the ele- 
ment fire; and the one which points downward the element 
water. Fire and water together constitute heaven (shamayim = 
esh + mayim). From the 17" century, this was used by alche- 
mists to symbolize the primeval matter out of which the main 
element of the philosopher's stone, philosophic mercury, the 
“quintessence,” is extracted. 
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Jewish Personalities in Alchemy 
In the Egyptian-Greek period one of the greatest alchemists 
was a woman known as “Mary the Jewess” (Maria Hebraea). 
According to Lippmann, she lived in the first century c.z. Her 
name and works are often mentioned in alchemic literature. 
According to Zosimos she was greatly skilled in alchemy and 
invented numerous ovens and boiling and distilling devices 
out of metal, clay, and glass. She even taught how to plaster 
them with the “philosopher's clay.” The most important among 
her ovens, the kerotakis (also called “Mary’s oven”), served 
to liquefy solids and to separate, through sublimation, the 
evaporable parts from the non-evaporable ones. Its main use, 
however, was for the preparation of the so-called “divine wa- 
ter” (a combination of sulfuric acid used to “bleach” metals). 
Mary also discovered the water, sand, and oil baths, vessels 
which even today are indispensable in any chemical labora- 
tory. Mary is also the first to mention hydrochloric acid and 
one may therefore assume that she discovered it. The following 
esoteric saying, paralleled in kabbalistic writings, is ascribed 
to her: “Two are one, three and four are one, one will become 
two, two will become three.” Another strange saying which 
excludes non-Jews from dealing with alchemy is also attrib- 
uted to her: “Do not touch [the philosopher’s stone with your 
hands]; you are not of our stock, you are not of Abraham's bo- 
som.” There is no doubt that she really existed and was famous 
in her time. Zosimos identified her with Miriam the prophet- 
ess, the sister of Moses; the Christian alchemists, who were ea- 
ger to add the luster of biblical sanctity to their art, called her 
by this very name: “Maria Prophetissa, Moysis Soror.” 

Khalid b. Jasikhi (Calid Hebraeus) was an Arabian Jew 
and writer. He was revered by the Arab alchemists, who 
considered him to be the first alchemist of the Arabic pe- 
riod. Steinschneider, however, believes that he was an Arab. 
Artephius, the great alchemist of the 12" century, “before 
whom there lived no other expert equal to him” was a baptized 
Jew according to the author of Keren ha-Pukh. Artephius is 
said to have brought the creation of the philosopher's stone to 
perfection. He wrote three books on alchemy “whose impor- 
tance is invaluable.’ In one of them, he relates that he wrote 
his work at the age of 1,025 years (thus supporting the belief 
that the philosopher’s stone brings long life). Some scholars 
believe that Artephius was an Arab. However, the fact that he 
did not write anything in Arabic (all his works are written in 
Latin), seems to belie this contention. 

At the beginning of the Christian period in alchemy 
(13' century), Jacobus Aranicus, a Jewish alchemist living in 
France, taught alchemy to the Christian scholar Vincent de 
Beauvais. Later (in the 15* century; according to Lippmann, 
the 17 century), two Dutch Jews became famed as alche- 
mists: Isaac and his son John Isaac, both called “Hollandus, 
since their family name was unknown. The father was a dia- 
mond cutter and his son a physician. They led solitary lives 
and became famous only posthumously, through the works 
which they left behind; some authors consider them equal 
to Basilius Valentinus. They knew how to prepare “royal wa- 
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ter” out of nitrate and sea-salt, as well as the “spirit of urine” 
(ammonia), and produced artificial gems. In the first quarter 
of the 18" century, a strange Jewish adept named Benjamin 
Jesse lived in Hamburg. His name became known only after 
his death, when a complete laboratory was discovered in a 
locked room of his house. 

It is most probable that there were other Jewish alche- 
mists in the Middle Ages as well as in the later period, particu- 
larly among the physicians and naturalists of the Spanish and 
Renaissance periods. It is certain that more books on alchemy 
have been written than have survived, partly because they were 
lost and partly because their authors hid behind the names 
of famous predecessors. It seems that among kabbalists, too, 
there were quite a number of alchemists, beside those already 
mentioned. The Jews of Morocco were particularly assiduous 
in their study and practice of alchemy, even into recent times. 
According to G. Scholem’s testimony, a Jewish kabbalist from 
Morocco who was also an alchemist still lived in Jerusalem 
early in the 20" century. Baruch *Spinoza, though not a prac- 
titioner of alchemy, was nevertheless keenly interested in it. 

While alchemic literature runs into thousands of vol- 
umes, there is no original work in this field in Hebrew lit- 
erature. It seems, therefore, that Jewish adepts did not write 
their works in Hebrew. However, information on alchemy is 
scattered in the Hebrew works of several medieval and later 
authors. Hebrew authors referred to alchemy (alkimiyyah) as 
melakhah (“craft”), or hokhmat ha-zerifah (“the art of refin- 
ing”). Among the Jewish scholars who in one way or another 
had some relation to alchemy, one should add the following: 
*Bahya b. Joseph ibn Paquda, who in his Hovot ha-Levavot 
(beginning of chapter Bittahon) describes the ways of life and 
work of the alchemists, and apparently had no doubt about the 
truth of alchemy. Abraham Ibn Ezra also believed in alchemy 
as may be inferred from his commentary on the burning of 
the golden calf (Ex. 32:20): “for there is a thing which, when 
thrown into the fire together with the gold, it burns and be- 
comes black and it will never become gold again; and this has 
been tried and it is true” *Maimonides knew some of the writ- 
ings of Hermes (Guide of the Perplexed, ed. by S. Pines (1963), 
521) but considered them to be nonsense. He does not even 
mention alchemy. Nevertheless, Iggeret ha-Sodot was later at- 
tributed to him; in this he allegedly explains to his disciple Jo- 
seph ibn *Aknin the secrets of alchemy in Shaar ha-Shamayim 
(Venice, 1547, section 2). Johanan Alemanno, who introduced 
Pico della Mirandola (who was interested in alchemy) to the 
Kabbalah, believed in alchemy, and mentioned it in Sefer ha- 
Likkutim and in Heshek Shelomo (Leghorn, 1790). Abraham 
b. David Portaleone wrote a book in which alchemy is dis- 
cussed, called De aurodialogi tres (Venice, 1584). Judah Loew 
b. Bezalel of Prague, a devotee of alchemy, was summoned to 
the alchemist King Rudolf 11. According to the stories which 
circulated, they discussed the mysteries of alchemy. 

Leone Modena recounts in his book Hayyei Yehudah that 
he and his son Mordecai dealt in alchemy for a profit. Accord- 
ing to Modena, they began to do so on the advice of the physi- 
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cian, Abraham di Cammeo, who was rabbi in Rome, and him- 
self an alchemist. Shemaiah, the uncle of Modena, was killed 
as a result of his alchemic activities. Modena’s disciple, Joseph 
Solomon *Delmedigo, considered alchemy a very superior art 
(Mazref la-Hokhmah (Warsaw, 1890), 49; see below). In 1640 
Benjamin Mussafia, the author of Musaf he-Arukh and physi- 
cian at the Danish court, published a Latin letter on alchemy, 
entitled Mei Zahav, in which he brings examples from the Tal- 
mud and Midrash (Yoma 44); Ex. R. 35; and Song R. 3, etc.) to 
prove both the truth of alchemy, and the fact that the sages of 
the Talmud and Midrash practiced this craft. The majority of his 
quotations do not really prove anything. However, the saying by 
the disciples of Judah on “refined gold” (zahav mezukkak) that 
“it is buried for seven years in dung and it comes out refined” 
(Song R. 3:17) reminds one of the methods employed by the al- 
chemists; similarly, the expression “gold that bears fruit” (zahav 
she-oseh perot, ibid.) most likely is derived from alchemy. 

Among the great scholars of modern times, Jonathan 
*Eybeschuetz believed in alchemy (Yaarot Devash, 1 (1779), 
passim); his opponent, Jacob *Emden, doubted it. “I wish 
to know whether that science [ie., alchemy] is still thriving 
and whether those things have been proved beyond doubt” 
(She’ilat Ya’vez (Altona, 1739), 1, note 41). 

Among the Jewish scholars who deny the truth of al- 
chemy, one should cite *Judah Halevi who mentions alchemy 
disparagingly in Kuzari. Judah b. Solomon ha-Kohen ibn 
Matka, in his encyclopedia, Midrash Hokhmah, says that al- 
chemy is “empty talk” and refers to alchemists by quoting the 
verse: “he that keepeth company with harlots wasteth his sub- 
stance” (Prov. 29:3). Simeon b. Zemah *Duran states in Magen 
Avot (pt. 2 (Leghorn, 1785), 10, 71) that “the craft of alchemy” 
is an error; “many got involved in it and wasted their lives but 
none ever succeeded in it” An important Hebrew manuscript 
on alchemy is preserved in the Berlin Staatsbibliothek; judging 
by its contents it cannot be earlier than the 176 century and 
its author is possibly Joseph Solomon Delmedigo. A second 
important Hebrew manuscript on alchemy, which includes 
a catalogue of alchemic literature, is found in the Gaster Li- 
brary, now in the British Museum; it probably dates from the 
second half of the 15 century. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rubin, in: Ha-Shahar, 6 (1875), 1-96 (third 
pagination); Scholem, in: MGwJ, 69 (1925), 13-30, 95-110; M. Berthe- 
lot, Origines de lalchemie (1885); idem, Chimie au moyen-dge (1893); 
E.O. von Lippmann, Entstehung und Ausbreitung der Alchemie (1919); 
Steinschneider, in: MGWJ, 38 (1894), 39-48; Eisler, ibid., 69 (1925), 
364-71; E.J. Holmyard, Alchemy (1957), 45-47, index. 


[Bernard Suler] 


ALCIMUS (Hellenized form of the Hebrew name Jakim or 
Eliakim), high priest 162-160 (or 159) B.c.E. Alcimus was a 
member of a high-priestly family and was the nephew of *Yose 
b. Joezer of Zeredah. When Demetrius 1 Soter ascended the 
Seleucid throne, Alcimus came to him to complain of the per- 
secution of the Hellenists by Judah Maccabee and his follow- 
ers, and he suggested that the king appoint him high priest, 
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promising to be faithful to the Seleucids and to oppose Judah 
and his faction. Demetrius appointed him and sent him back 
to Judea, accompanied by Syrian troops under the command 
of Bacchides. At first, the *Hassideans supported him because 
he was of high-priestly stock, while Judah’s faction opposed 
him because he had arrived with foreign troops. Alcimus 
had barely secured his position in Judea, when he arrested 
60 Hassideans and put them to death. This act aroused pop- 
ular indignation, and when Bacchides and his soldiers left 
Judea, Alcimus was driven from Jerusalem by Judah and his 
supporters. He returned to Demetrius, and once more asked 
for military support. The king sent a new army against Judah 
Maccabee, this time under the command of *Nicanor. Judah 
defeated Nicanor in battle twice, Nicanor being killed in the 
second battle. Demetrius again sent Bacchides against Judah, 
and this time the Jewish leader was defeated and killed. Alci- 
mus returned to Judea and ruled with Syrian help. He broke 
into the soreg (one of the approaches to the Temple) in order 
to remove the wall which non-Jews were forbidden to pass. 
The soreg was breached in 13 places, and the Hassideans were 
infuriated. Alcimus’ sudden death was interpreted by the peo- 
ple as an act of divine retribution. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I Macc. 7:5-25; 9:1-2, 54-57; Jos., Ant., 
12:385-6, 391-7, 413; 20:235; Middot, 2:3; Gen R. 55:22; Klausner, Bayit 
Sheni, index, s.v. Yakim; Graetz, Hist, 1 (1949), 482-508; Schuerer, 
Hist, 39 ff., 44 ff. 

[Abraham Schalit] 


ALCOLEA (Heb. 8°21?X) De Cinca, town in Aragon. In 
1320 the infante Alfonso gave special privileges to Jews set- 
tling there. They were exempt from taxation other than a sub- 
stantial house tax. Problems regarding the communal taxes 
are discussed (c. 1380) in the responsa of R. *Isaac b. Sheshet. 
Isaac, son of R. Vidal de Tolosa, who lived in Alcolea, dis- 
puted the assessment and was denounced to the countess. 
The community broke up in 1414 in the aftermath of the dis- 
putation of *Tortosa. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, 2 (1966), 83; Baer, Studien, 146, 
189 ff.; del Arco, in: Sefarad, 7 (1947), 281. 


ALCONIERE, THEODORE (Herman Cohn; 1797-1865), 
Hungarian painter. Alconiére received his training in Vienna 
and then spent some years in Rome, where he acquired his 
dramatic romantic style. While in Italy he was appointed court 
portraitist to the duke of Parma. In 1848 he moved to Hun- 
gary, where he painted many equestrian portraits of the nobil- 
ity and scenes from everyday life. After 1850 he lived mainly 
in Vienna. Impoverished, he began supporting himself by the 
production of humorous lithographs and even took to coun- 
terfeiting banknotes. However, his conscience troubled him 
and instead of circulating the money, he handed himself over 
to the police. He died two years later in a Vienna hospital. Al- 
coniére was the most distinguished Jewish painter among the 
first generation of Hungarian nationalists. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, Art, 555-6. 
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ALCONSTANTINI, family of Jewish courtiers in 13""-century 
Aragon probably originating from Constantine, North Africa. 
Nahmanides refers to them disapprovingly as “the Ishmael- 
ites of the court.” Many members of the family were hated by 
the ordinary Jews for their arrogance and lack of sensitivity 
to the social problems of their community. The first mem- 
bers to attain importance were the brothers BAHYA (Bahiel, 
Bafiel) and solomon of Saragossa. By 1229 the two brothers 
were already in receipt of crown grants from James 1 of Ara- 
gon - the revenues from the local dyeing vats and two pounds 
of mutton daily from the Jewish slaughterhouse. In the same 
year Bahya, who was Arabic interpreter to the court, was sent 
to Majorca with the count of Roussillon to conduct negotia- 
tions for the surrender of the Muslims. Bahya also took part 
in Jewish communal affairs and in 1232 signed the counterban 
against the group who had banned the study of *Maimonides. 
The overweening ambitions of the two brothers to attain the 
position of supreme judicial authority (dayyan) in Aragonese 
Jewry were frustrated by Judah de la Cavalleria, the royal baile. 
*Nahmanides also opposed the claims of the family to have 
one of its members appointed as rabbi and judge of Aragonese 
Jewry. However, Bahya continued his diplomatic activities. 
During the distribution of the lands of the conquered terri- 
tories in the 1260s he received grants of large estates. In 1240 
Solomon held a village and fortress near Tarragona and the 
revenues from some Catalonian knights. 

Of Bahya’s two sons, MOSES and SOLOMON, the former 
was by far the more active and important. The two brothers 
appear in the sources from 1264. Moses was appointed baile 
of Saragossa from 1276 until the end of 1278; he succeeded 
the late Judah de la Cavalleria, of a family that was Alcon- 
stantini’s staunchest opponent. As baile of Saragossa he was 
much involved in the collection of the salt tax in Aragon. In 
the years 1280-81 Moses was the baile of the city of Valencia. 
Even before his campaign for the conquest of Sicily had be- 
gun, Pedro 111 gave in to the growing anti-Jewish pressure of 
the clergy and the nobility. Moses was the last Jew in the royal 
service to be dismissed from office. He was thrown into prison 
and brought to trial, in which he almost lost his life. The trial 
was the result of unpaid debts which he incurred during his 
work for the king. He was greatly disliked by Jews and Chris- 
tians for his unscrupulous conduct. 

Moses was also deeply involved in the affairs of the Jew- 
ish community. Members of the Alconstantini family were at 
constant odds with the community and its leading members, 
first and foremost Judah de la Cavalleria. Solomon Alconstan- 
tini was appointed one of the three magistrates (berurim) of 
the Saragossa community in 1271. Moses was implicated, with 
Meir b. Eleazar, in beating up R. *Yom Tov Ishbili for having 
delivered a legal opinion to the royal clerk on the feuds of the 
local great families. 

The Alconstantini family was still aspiring to the office 
of chief justice and “crown rabbi” of the kingdom in 1294, and 
the queen of Castile applied to James 11 of Aragon with the 
request that Solomon Alconstantini be confirmed in this of- 
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fice. James, however, refused, on the ground that the privi- 
leges granted to the family had lapsed during the reigns of 
his predecessors: “for great damage and destruction has been 
suffered by all the Jews in our kingdom, and it would be un- 
reasonable that for the sake of one Jew we should thereby lose 
all the others.” 

In the 146 century the Alconstantini family declined 
from its former eminence. Some physicians of this name are 
mentioned as living in Aragon. SOLOMON (early 14‘ cen- 
tury), probably a descendant of the family, was the author of 
Megalleh Amukot. Enoch B. Solomon *Al-Constantini was 
the author of philosophical works. An Alconstantini repre- 
sented the *Huesca community in the disputation of *Tortosa 
(1413-14). After the expulsion from Spain, members of the 
Alconstantini family are found in Turkey. Later, they moved 
to Ancona, where the name assumed the Italian form, Con- 
stantini. Some of them were rabbis and community leaders in 
Ancona during the 17‘ and 18 centuries. When the French 
conquered Ancona (1797) SANSONE was one of the three Jews 
elected to the city council. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, index; Baer, Urkunden, 1 (1929), 
index; idem, in: Dvir, 2 (1924), 316; Miret and Schwab, in: REJ, 68 
(1914), 179; Ibn Verga, Shevet Yehudah, ed. by A. Shochat (1947), 95. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Romano, Judios al sevicio de Pedro el 
Grande de Aragon (1983), 87-112 


[Haim Beinart / Yom Tov Assis (2™4 ed.)] 


AL-CONSTANTINI, ENOCH BEN SOLOMON (c. 1370), 
physician and philosopher. His work Marot Elohim (“Divine 
Visions”) is extant in almost 30 manuscripts (described in the 
edition by C. Sirat in Eshel Beer-Sheva (1976), 120-99). 

The book is divided into three chapters, preceded by an 
introduction. The first chapter interprets Isaiah 1:1-6; the sec- 
ond Ezekiel 1:1-20; the third, Zechariah 10. The exegesis is en- 
tirely philosophical and deals with the separate intelligences, 
the spheres, and the human intellect. Al-Constantini was 
influenced by Maimonides, Al-Farabi, Avicenna, Averroes, 
Samuel ibn Tibbon, Moses of Narbonne, Levi b. Abraham, 
and Solomon ibn Gabirol (in the abridged version of Gabi- 
rol’s Mekor Hayyim, the Likkutim by Shem Tov ibn Falquera). 
A Bodleian manuscript (Opp. 585) of Al-Constantini’s work 
contains glosses by Menahem Kara. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Gruenhut, in: Festschrift ... A. Harkavy 
(1908), 403-430; C. Sirat, in: REJ, 121 (1962), 247-354. 


[Colette Sirat (2"4 ed.)] 


ALCORSONO (1180819 ,11N079 ,°1N0799XN), JUDAH BEN 
JOSEPH (14 century), Moroccan theological scholar. For 
unknown reasons he was put in prison where he wrote Aron 
ha-Edut (“Ark of Testimony”) on such subjects as Maaseh 
Bereshit and Maaseh Merkavah, the story of the Garden of 
Eden, providence, prophecy, and Satan's dispute with God 
(Job, chs. 1 and 2). The work is divided into 22 chapters cor- 
responding to the number of letters in the Hebrew alphabet. 
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Manuscripts of the work are preserved in several libraries; one 
has been annotated by Moses *Hagiz. In Saadiah b. Maimun 
*Ibn Danan’s Maamar al Seder ha-Dorot, Alcorsono is men- 
tioned as an astrologer (Z.H. Edelman (ed.), Hemdah Genu- 
zah, (1855), 30). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ghirondi-Neppi, 196; Michael, Or, no. 1007; 
Benjacob, Ozar, 49, no. 963. 


ALCOTT, AMY (1956- _), professional golfer, member of the 
LPGA and World Golf Hall of Fame. Born in Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, Alcott grew up in Los Angeles, where she began playing 
golf as an eight year old putting toward sprinkler heads. She 
won the United States Golf Association juniors champion- 
ship in 1973, two years before joining the Ladies Professional 
Golf Association (LPGaA) shortly after her 19 birthday. Al- 
cott proceeded to win the third professional tournament she 
entered, the 1975 Orange Blossom Classic, which set a record 
for the fastest career win, and was subsequently named the 
tour’s rookie of the year. She went on to win 29 professional 
tournaments, including five majors: the Peter Jackson Clas- 
sic in 1979, the U.S. Womer’s Open in 1980, and the Nabisco 
Dinah Shore in 1983, 1988, and 1991. Alcott set a one-round 
tournament record of 65 when she won the 1984 Lady Key- 
stone Open and tied the tour record of winning at least one 
tournament in 12 straight years. She shot her fifth career hole- 
in-one in 2001. Alcott was named Golf Magazine's Player of 
the Year in 1980 and was awarded the LpGa’s Founders Cup 
in 1986, designed to recognize altruistic contributions to the 
betterment of society by a member. She wrote Guide to Wom- 
en's Golf (1991) and produced the instruction video Winning 
at Golf with Amy Alcott (1991). 


[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 


°ALCUIN (Albinus Flaccus; c. 735-804), educator and tutor 
of Charlemagne from 781. Born in York, he was educated in a 
school where one of his teachers had been a student of Bede. 
Author of several books and educational manuals, Alcuin’s ex- 
egetical works make frequent reference to commentaries on 
scripture by Jewish scholars; his knowledge of them derives 
from the works of *Jerome. He was present at a religious dis- 
putation between a Christian scholar and a Jew in Pavia, Italy, 
held between 750 and 760. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Blumenkranz, Auteurs chritiens... sur 
les juifs (1963), 144ff.; Roth, Dark Ages, 113. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
L.Wallach, Alcuin and Charlemagne (1959). 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz / Shimon Gibson (2"¢ ed.)] 


ALDABI, MEIR BEN ISAAC (c. 1310-c. 1360), religious phi- 
losopher, with strong leanings toward the Kabbalah. Aldabi 
was a grandson of *Asher b. Jehiel. As a young man he received 
a comprehensive education in biblical and rabbinic literature, 
and afterward he turned to philosophical and scientific stud- 
ies. In 1348 he apparently left his native Toledo and settled in 
Jerusalem, where, in 1360, he finished his long contemplated 
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work, Shevilei Emunah (“Paths of Faith”). It was first published 
in Riva di Trento, 1518. 

Aldabi was moved to write his book by the belief, prev- 
alent in the Middle Ages, that the Greek philosophers (es- 
pecially Plato and Aristotle) derived the essentials of their 
knowledge from Jewish sources. He determined to assemble 
the fragments of ancient Jewish wisdom scattered throughout 
the various works of the philosophers and natural scientists 
and to trace them back to their original sources. Actually, as 
stated in the introduction, the book is merely a compilation 
of subjects and theories, some of them translated by him from 
foreign languages, and culled from different works. The vari- 
ous subjects are not arranged systematically but are presented 
in random sequence. He borrowed mainly from Hebrew litera- 
ture and to some extent, particularly in the fields of medicine 
and astronomy, from Arabic literature. His philosophy is based 
largely on that of *Maimonides, his ethics on that of *Bahya b. 
Joseph ibn Paquda, and his theology on that of *Nahmanides 
and his circle. The influence of the last is particularly evident 
in Aldabi’s predilection for Kabbalah which he ties in with his 
rationalist philosophy. He relies on the encyclopedic Sha‘ar 
ha-Shamayim of his predecessor Gershon b. Solomon of Ar- 
les, and for his psychological theories he uses the views of Jo- 
seph ibn *Zaddik and *Hillel b. Samuel of Verona. Aldabi’s 
book is divided into ten “paths” (netivot) in which he treats 
(1) the existence and unity of God, His names, and divine at- 
tributes both from a philosophic and a kabbalistic point of 
view; (2) the creation of the world, geography and astronomy, 
and the elements; (3) the creation of man and family life (part 
of this section is taken, without acknowledgment, from the 
Iggeret ha-Kodesh of Nahmanides); (4) embryology, anatomy, 
and human physiology (a digest of the accepted theories on 
anatomy and physiology in medieval medicine, presented on 
the basis of the comparison between the microcosm and mac- 
rocosm); (5) rules for physical and “spiritual” hygiene (on the 
nature of anger, joy, and the like); (6) the nature and the fac- 
ulties of the soul; (7) religious observances as defined by the 
Torah and rabbinic tradition; (8) the uninterrupted chain of 
the Oral Law from Moses to the Talmud; (9) reward and pun- 
ishment and metempsychosis; and finally (10) the redemption 
of Israel, resurrection, and the world to come. 

The last two chapters are based largely on the opinions 
of Nahmanides and Solomon b. Abraham *Adret. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Weiss, Dor, 5 (1891), 117, 141, 214; Steinsch- 
neider, Cat, 1690; Steinschneider, Uebersetzungen, 9-27; Bruell, 
Jahrbuecher, 2 (1874), 166-8; Zinberg, Sifrut, 2 (1956), 136-40, 396; 
G. Sarton, Introduction to the History of Science, 3 (1948), index; D. 
Kaufmann, Die Sinne (1884), index; Waxman, Literature, 2 (19607), 
318-9. 

[Meir Hillel Ben-Shammai] 


ALDANOV, MARK (pseudonym of Mark Aleksandrovich 
Landau; 1889-1957), Russian novelist. Aldanov was born in 
Kiev and trained as a chemist and lawyer. He left Russia in 
1919 and settled in France. During World War 11 he lived in 
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the United States, but eventually returned to Europe and died 
in Nice. A writer of exceptional erudition and sophistication, 
Aldanov excelled in the historical novel - a genre in which 
he had few peers in Russian literature. He also wrote other 
prose works including several treatises on the philosophy of 
history. He is best remembered for his tetralogy Myslitel (“The 
Thinker”), a work set in Russia and Western Europe during 
the Napoleonic era. Aldanov’s novel Desyataya simfoniya (1931; 
The Tenth Symphony, 1948) is based on the life of Beethoven; 
and Nachalo kontsa (1936-42; The Fifth Seal, 1943) depicts 
Europe on the eve of World War 11. Aldanov was singularly 
successful in blending historical and fictitious characters and 
events, but unlike so many other Russian novelists - especially 
Tolstoy in War and Peace - he erected his historical scaffold- 
ing merely as a support for the fictional structure. This did 
not, however, discourage his tendency to devote more time 
to historical research than to pruning his own work. Aldanov 
also differed from Tolstoy in believing that the fate of men 
and nations was shaped not by laws but by historical accident. 
His writing shows a partiality for paradox and a fondness for 
a pose of ironic detachment. His novels were translated into 
many languages but, unlike those of some of his émigré col- 
leagues, were unobtainable in the U.S.S.R. A staunch anti- 
Communist, Aldanov remained a liberal Russian intellectual, 
retaining only tenuous links with his Jewish heritage. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Struve, Russkaya literatura v izgnanii, 
(1956). 
[Maurice Friedberg] 


ALDEMA, GIL (1928- ), Israeli musician and composer. 
Aldema’s father, Abraham Eisenstein (Aldema), was active 
in the early Israeli satirical theater. Gil Aldema studied piano 
and violin. Among his teachers were Menashe Rabina and 
Paul *Ben-Haim. During his army service he was wounded. 
Later he studied at the Jerusalem Music Academy and directed 
folk singing activities. In 1952 he became a music teacher and 
composed his early songs. In 1957 he went to the U.S. to study 
music and worked as a music arranger for the Carmon Dance 
Company. From the 1960s to the 1980s he worked at Kol Israel 
(Israel Broadcasting Authority) as a musical director of light 
music. Aldema is known for his work and arrangements for 
choirs such as Rinat, Cameran, and others. He composed 
many songs, such as “Ana Halakh Dodekh,” “Ashirah li-Yedi- 
day; “Zemer Ikkarim,’ “Mahol Dayyagim, and more, which 
were published in Ziyyunei ha-Derekh (1979), Mahberet Meza- 
meret (1981), Shir le-Elef Arisot (1983), and Menifah Kolit 
(2000). Among his awards are the AaKUM Prize for his con- 
tribution to Israeli folk music (1984) and the Israel Prize for 
Israeli folk songs (2004). 

[Gila Flam (24 ed.)] 


ALDERMAN, GEOFFREY (1944- ), British historian. An 
Oxford graduate, Geoffrey Alderman was professor of politics 
and contemporary history at Middlesex University in London 
and later vice president of American Intercontinental Univer- 
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sity in London. One of the best-known historians of the Jew- 
ish community in Britain, Alderman is the author of Modern 
British Jewry (1992), a sophisticated and deeply researched 
history of the Anglo-Jewish community since 1858; The Jewish 
Community in British Politics (1983); London Jewry and Lon- 
don Politics, 1889-1986 (1989); a history of the right-wing Or- 
thodox, Federation of Synagogues, 1887-1987 (1987); and other 
works. In recent years he has written an often controversial 
weekly column in the Jewish Chronicle newspaper, which gen- 
erally reflects his Orthodox Zionist viewpoint. 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™ ed.)] 


°ALDO MANUZIO (1449-1515). Italian humanist, Hebraist, 
and printer. In 1494 he set up a printing press in Venice which 
soon became famous. Printing Greek and Latin grammatical 
works, he appended to several of them the first printed Heb- 
rew grammar for Christian students (Introductio perbrevis in 
linguam hebraicam, date of foreword 1501). This was reprinted 
separately eight times by Aldo himself under a slightly differ- 
ent title (a facsimile reprint was published in 1927). Aldo also 
printed Leone Ebreo’s (Judah *Abrabanel) Dialoghi di Amore 
(1544, 1545) calling him a convert to Christianity. The type 
is very similar to that used by Gershom *Soncino. This led 
to a rather acrimonious competition between the two great 
printers. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dukes, in: REJ, 1 (1880), 150ff.; C. Roth, Jews 
in the Renaissance (1959), 142, 181, 224; A. Marx, Studies in Jewish His- 
tory and Booklore (1944), index, s.v. Aldus Manucius; M. Marx, in: 
HUCA, 11 (1936), 445-6. 


ALDRICH, ROBERT (1918-1983), U.S. director, producer. 
Born in Cranston, Rhode Island, to a prominent East Coast 
family, Aldrich departed from family tradition to become one 
of Hollywood’s most provocative filmmakers. After attending 
the University of Virginia, where he played football and stud- 
ied economics, Aldrich began his film career as a production 
clerk for RKO at the onset of ww1t. Aldrich quickly became 
an assistant director and spent the rest of the decade learn- 
ing from esteemed directors such as Lewis Milestone, Joseph 
Losey, Abraham Polonsky, and Charlie Chaplin. Aldrich made 
his directorial feature film debut in 1953 with The Big Leaguer. 
The following year, he made his directorial breakthrough with 
the western Apache featuring Burt Lancaster as a pacifist Na- 
tive American warrior in a film that presaged Aldrich’s career- 
long exploration of violence and morality. Aldrich solidified 
his reputation as a director with Vera Cruz (1954), another 
western starring Lancaster, this time opposite Gary Cooper, 
as the two men vied for gold in Mexico. Aldrich’s distinctive 
style continued to crystallize in two provocative film-noir 
features, Kiss Me Deadly (1955) and The Big Knife (1955), both 
of which earned him critical acclaim in Europe. After a series 
of disappointing films in the late 1950s, Aldrich rejuvenated 
his career with What Ever Happened to Baby Jane? (1962), for 
which Bette Davis won the Academy Award for Best Actress. 
Aldrich’s turbulent career was marked by two more high- 
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lights, The Dirty Dozen, the highest grossing film of 1967, and 
the popular prison film The Longest Yard (1974), starring Burt 
Reynolds. Aldrich served as president of the Director’s Guild 
of America from 1975 to 1979, during which he successfully 
lobbied for increased creative authority for directors. 


[Walter Driver (2™4 ed.)] 


ALDROPHE, ALFRED-PHILIBERT (1834-1895), French 
architect. Born in Paris, Aldrophe designed the French build- 
ings at the international exhibitions (1855, 1867). He designed 
the synagogues in the Rue de la Victoire and at Versailles. He 
also built private homes in Paris including that of Baron Gus- 
tave de *Rothschild. He erected several important monuments 
in the Pére-Lachaise cemetery. 


ALDUBI, ABRAHAM BEN MOSES BEN ISMAIL (14 
century), Spanish talmudist. Aldubi studied under Solomon 
b. Abraham *Adret and was the teacher of *Jeroham b. Me- 
shullam. The whole of his Seder Avodah bi-Kezarah, dealing 
with the Day of Atonement service in the Temple, was incor- 
porated by Jeroham in his Toledot Adam ve-Havvah. Aldubi’s 
book Hiddushim ve-Shitah to Bava Batra is mentioned in the 
responsa of Moses b. Isaac Alashkar (1554), and one of his re- 
sponsa is printed in the Zikhron Yehudah (1846) of Judah the 
son of *Asher b. Jehiel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jeroham b. Meshullam, Issur ve-Hetter (1960), 
introd.; D. Cassel, in: Zikhron Yehudah (b. Rosh) (1846); Michael, Or, 
15, no. 54; A. Freimann, in: JJLG, 12 (1918), 278, 284. 


[Zvi Avneri] 


ALECHINSKY, PIERRE (1927- ), Belgian painter. Ale- 
chinsky was leader of the CoBrA group of artists, formed in 
Brussels, which fostered a spontaneous approach to painting 
and opposed social realism on the one hand and a calculated 
abstraction on the other. Alechinsky’s works have been de- 
scribed as “explosive.” They are characterized by a sense of 
perpetual movement and flux in which incomplete forms ap- 
pear and dissolve. Alechinsky studied at the Ecole Nationale 
dArchitecture et des Arts Décoratifs in Brussels. In 1951 he 
moved to Paris, joining other members of the CoBrA group. 
Later he visited Japan, where he made a film on Japanese cal- 
ligraphy. Alechinsky exhibited at the Venice and Sao Paulo 
Biennales. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: EC. Legrand, in: Quadrum, 11 (Fr., 1961), 
123-32; J. Putman, in: LOeil, (Nov., 1966), 36-42. 


°"ALEF (Heb. PN 3X), first letter of the Hebrew alphabet; its 
numerical value is 1. It is a plosive laryngal consonant, pro- 
nounced according to the vowel it carries. The earliest clear 
representation of the alef is to be found in the Proto-Sinaitic 
inscriptions of Cc. 1500 B.c.E. This acrophonic pictograph 
of an ox-head (alp) & develops through the Proto-Arabic A 
and South Arabic f into the Ethiopic A on the one hand, and 
through the Proto-Canaanite & and & into the tenth—-ninth 
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centuries B.c.E. classical Phoenician ‘lef + on the other hand. 
The Ugaritic consonantal cuneiform script of the 14 cen- 
tury B.c.£. has three “alef signs: +» (’a), Ee (i), and mite (Cu). 
About 800 B.c.E. the Greeks borrowed the Phoenician alef 
and used it as a vowel (alpha). They altered its stance and 
turned it into A, a shape which was adopted by Latin, among 
other scripts. While the Phoenician alef underwent its own 
evolution (¥ - fifth century B.c.£., x - Punic, X - Neo-Punic), 
the Hebrew and the Aramaic scripts, which derived from 
Phoenician, developed it as follows: in seventh century B.C.E. 
Hebrew, along with the cursive forms * and * there existed a 
formal one: ¥. The latter survived in the Paleo-Hebrew Dead 
Sea Scrolls and its variations occur on Jewish coins as %, ~ 
and in late Samaritan as 4. The development of the Aramaic 
cursive alef in the seventh and sixth centuries B.c.E. was + 
> ¥- * > *; and in the fifth century B.c.£., it reached its 
classical form %. The latter is the ancestor of the first letters of 
many alphabets which developed from the third century B.c.£. 
onward. They include: Nabatean: « > Y > Q +151. The 
last form, which occurs in the first century c.z. documents 
found near the Dead Sea, indicates the date when the Arabic 
alif was fixed. The Palmyrene & turned into the Syriac A” 
(Estrangela), but in other Syriac systems it is a vertical stroke 
resembling the Arabic. The Jewish (square Hebrew) @alef pre- 
served the shape of its Aramaic ancestor. Although there is a 
tendency to curve the left leg - as in Nabatean and Palmyrene, 
e.g., the Nash Papyrus - the straight-legged ‘alef prevails. The 
Jewish cursive forms of the time of the Herodian dynasty ¢, r 
disappeared apparently after the period of Bar Kokhba. The 
Jewish formal ‘alef did not change its basic shape during the 
following period. In the cursive styles of the various Jewish 
local systems the left leg became the main stroke — k; so it is 
in the Ashkenazic cursive from which stems the modern cur- 
sive alef kt, te. See *Alphabet, Hebrew. 


[Joseph Naveh] 


Alef in Aggadah and Folklore 

The alef is more personified than any of the other Hebrew 
letters. Praised is its humility, which is reflected in the fact 
that it did not ask God to be the means of creation nor that 
the Bible be started with it (the Bible begins with the second 
letter of the alphabet bet). The alef was rewarded by starting 
the Decalogue (738, Anokhi; “T’) and by denoting the highest 
number, 2X (elef, “thousand”). The three letters (4],2 8) which 
constitute the alefhave been interpreted according to different 
homiletic means such as the *notarikon 79 Tw? NHDN (eftah 
leshon peh; “I shall open the tongue (and) mouth”) which is 
the opening phrase of God's proclamation: “I shall open the 
tongue (and) mouth of all people to praise Me, or to study, and 
teach” (Midrash Alfa Beta de-Rabbi Akiva in A. Jellinek, Beit 
ha-Midrash, 3 (19387), 12-14; cf. the use of the root 4}?X in Job 
33:33). Since alef is the initial letter of God’s name at the time 
of Creation (O°7x, Elohim in Gen. 1:1) and of the three words 
alluding to His Ineffable Name (7778 WX 7X in Ex. 3:14), it 
is fundamental in Hebrew inscriptions in *amulets and letter 
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magic. Similarly, the letter ‘A” is to be found at the end of the 
European magic-formulistic inscriptions belonging to the “ab- 
racadabra” type. The expression “from alef to tav” (Shab. 55a 
and Av. Zar 4a) corresponding to that of “Alpha and Omega” 
(Rev. 1:8 and 22:13) denotes complete integration. 
[Dov Noy] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Dornseiff, Das Alphabet in Mystik und 
Magic (19257); Ginzberg, Legends, 7 (1938), 24; D. Neuman, Motif-in- 
dex to the Talmudic-Midrashic Literature (1954), 311, no. D 1273. 4; S. 
Thompson, Index of Folk-Literature, 2 (19567), 162, no. D 1273. 6. 


ALEGRE, ABRAHAM BEN SOLOMON (1560-1652), rabbi 
and scholar of Constantinople. Hayyim *Alfandari in his 
Maggid me-Reshit records Alegre’s controversy on a halakhic 
issue (responsa 4, 5). His own responsa were published to- 
gether with those of Jacob Shalem Ashkenazi (Sephardi emis- 
sary of Jerusalem), in Salonika in 1793. Alegre is more widely 
known by the title of his extensive commentary on Maimo- 
nides’ Sefer ha-Mitzvot, Lev Sameah, (Constantinople, 1652), 
printed in the Israeli edition of the Mishneh Torah (vol. 1, 
1962). In this work, which took 40 years to complete, Alegre 
analyzes the 14 principles defined by Maimonides in the intro- 
duction to his Sefer ha-Mitzvot and those on which he based 
the enumeration and classification of the mitzvot. He par- 
ticularly justifies Maimonides against the strictures of Nah- 
manides on the Sefer ha-Mitzvot. His son-in-law, Levi Teglio, 
in a foreword to the Lev Same‘ah. states that Alegre wrote a 
homiletical work and a book of responsa. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, s.v. Abraham Alegre; Michael, Or, no. 
238; Rosanes, Togarmah, 3 (1938), 128; Fuenn, Keneset, 10. 


[Abraham Hirsch Rabinowitz] 


ALEINU LE-SHABBE’AH (Heb. naw? 1P>y; “It is our duty 
to praise [the Lord of all things]”), prayer now recited at the 
conclusion of the statutory services. Originally it introduced 
the *Malkhuyyot section of the Rosh Ha-Shanah additional 
service in which the kingship of God is proclaimed and where 
it is recited with great solemnity. Its theological importance 
secured for it, from the 12" century at least, a special place 
in the daily order of service (Mahzor Vitry, p. 75); first at the 
conclusion of the morning service and later at the end of the 
other two daily services as well (Kol Bo, no. 16). As with some 
other prayers, it was taken over from the New Year liturgy into 
the additional service of the Day of Atonement. 

The style of Aleinu is that of the early piyyut, composed of 
short lines, each comprising about four words, with a marked 
rhythm and parallelism. It is one of the most sublime of Jew- 
ish prayers, written in exalted language. 

It is referred to as Tekiata de-Vei Rav (“The Shofar Ser- 
vice of *Rav”) and it has therefore been ascribed to this third- 
century Babylonian teacher (TJ RH 1:3, 57a; cf. Av. Zar. 1:2, 
39c). But the Aleinu may be considerably older. According 
to one popular tradition, it was composed by Joshua (Arugat 
ha-Bosem, ed. by E.E. Urbach, 3 (1962), 468-71); according 
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Ex. 1 Three “Realizations” of the 19th Century. 
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to another, it was written by the Men of the Great Assem- 
bly during the period of the Second Temple (Manasseh Ben 
Israel, Vindiciae, vol. 4, p. 2). There are good reasons for plac- 
ing it within that period, because there is no mention of the 
Temple restoration in the prayer while there is reference in 
it to the Temple practice of prostration. Prostration during 
Aleinu is still customary in the Ashkenazi rite in most com- 
munities on Rosh Ha-Shanah and on the Day of Atonement, 
while in the other services the congregants bow when recit- 
ing the words “we bend the knee...” The description of God 
as the “King of the kings of kings” may be due to Persian in- 
fluence, since the Persians described their king as “the king of 
kings” (cf. Dan. 2:37). It has been suggested that the prayer has 
its origin in early *Merkabah mysticism; a version of Aleinu 
was recently found among hymns used by the early mystics 
(see bibliography). 


Contents 

The main theme of the prayer is the kingdom of God. In the 
first part, God is praised for having singled out the people of 
Israel from other nations, for Israel worships the One God 
while others worship idols. The second paragraph expresses 
the fervent hope for the coming of the kingdom of God, and 
the universal ideal of a united mankind which will recognize 
the only true God, and of “a world perfected under the king- 
ship of the Almighty.” The juxtaposition of the two paragraphs 
provides a coherent theology connecting the idea of a chosen 
people (Israel) with the challenge that such distinctiveness has 
for its purpose, religious union and the perfection of mankind 
under the kingdom of God. 


Censorship 

In the Middle Ages the prayer was censored by Christians as 
containing an implied insult to Christianity. They claimed 
that the verse “for they prostrate themselves before vanity 
and emptiness and pray to a God that saveth not” was a ref- 
erence to Jesus. Pesah Peter, a 14*-century Bohemian apos- 
tate, spitefully alleged a connection between the numerical 
value of the Hebrew word j?°7) (va-rik; “and emptiness”) and 
1” (Yeshu; the name of Christ). The elder *Buxtorf (16 cen- 
tury) and *Eisenmenger (17" century) and others repeated the 
charge; and Jewish apologists from Lippmann Muelhausen 
(15* century) to Manasseh Ben Israel and Moses Mendels- 
sohn were at pains to refute it. However, the 13'""-century Aru- 
gat ha-Bosem by Abraham b. Azriel does mention a tradition 
that the numerical value of j277) 219? (la-hevel va-rik; “vanity 
and emptiness”) equals 3721791 3W? (Yeshu u-Muhammad; Jesus 
and Muhammad). Some ecclesiastical censors also deleted the 
previous passage: “Who did not make our portion like theirs, 
nor our lot like that of all their multitude” Eisenmenger re- 
fers to the custom of spitting at the offending word which he 
interprets as an additional insult to Christianity. This was, no 
doubt, a popular gesture suggested by the double meaning of 
rik (“emptiness” and “spittle”). In view of this accusation, rab- 
bis such as Isaiah Horowitz discouraged the indecorous prac- 
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tice. (The popular Yiddish phrase, er kummt tsum oysshpayen 
(“he comes at the spitting”) came, therefore, to describe some- 
one who arrived at a service as late as the concluding Aleinu.) 
The censors remained adamant even when it was pointed out 
that the offending phrase is found in Isaiah (30:7; 45:20), that 
the Aleinu prayer is probably pre-Christian, and that if Rav 
was the author, it was composed in a non-Christian country. 
The line had to be removed from Ashkenazi prayer books. In 
1703 its recital was prohibited in Prussia. The edict, which pro- 
vided for police enforcement, was renewed in 1716 and 1750. 
Even earlier, some communities omitted or changed the of- 
fending lines as an act of self-censorship (e.g., by replacing 
she-hem, “for they [prostrate themselves before vanity], with 
she-hayu, “for they used to...”). The Sephardim - especially in 
Oriental countries — retained the full text and it has now been 
restored to some prayer books of the Ashkenazi rite as well. 


The Blois Tragedy 

*Ephraim of Bonn tells how the Jews of *Blois, martyred in 
1171, went to their death chanting Aleinu to a soul-stirring 
melody which “at the outset... was subdued, but at the close 
was mighty.” The messianic theme of the second paragraph 
would have made it especially significant for the Jew in the 
tragic moments of his history, and it takes its place with the 
Shema as a declaration of faith. Its introduction into the daily 
service may have been an act of defiance when Christian pres- 
sure was on the increase. 


Reform Usage 

In the Reform liturgy the prayer, with some modifications, 
has retained its importance and is called the “Adoration.” The 
Ark is opened and the congregation bows as the words “we 
bow and prostrate ourselves” are recited. 


Music 

The Aleinu of the *Musaf prayer of the Penitential Feasts is 
notable, in Ashkenazi tradition, for its music; the Sephardi 
and eastern communities sing it to one of their regular prayer 
modes. A musical peculiarity was claimed for the Ashkenazi 
tune as early as 1171, when it was sung by the martyrs of Blois 
(Neubauer-Stern, p. 68, 202). Its written tradition, however, 
dates from the 18** and 19‘ centuries. The Ashkenazi Aleinu 
belongs to the class of unchangeable *Mi-Sinai tunes. Thus, 
it cannot be traced back to a definite archetype, but only to a 
basic concept or musical idea which is executed differently in 
every performance. 

The Aleinu tune consists of seven melodic sentences or 
“themes” (see Music Example), always produced in the same 
order. Four of them, nos. 1, Iv, v, and VI, are virtually invari- 
able in outline; the others, especially the final themes 111 and 
vil, are frequently changed. The Aleinu has several themes 
in common with other Mi-Sinai tunes: Iv, v, v1, and vir? 
recur, in the same order, in the Avot Benediction; 11, v, and 
vi’ are known from the *Kol Nidrei. Apart from mere orna- 
mental elaboration and minor variants, three main patterns 
of melodic realization can be distinguished: (1) the predomi- 
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nant version (Examples 14 and 1B), known to both western 
and eastern Ashkenazi communities. This is well on the way 
to major tonality which gradually replaces the original mode 
(featuring a diminished seventh). Cantors from Russia often 
omitted some of the themes, except 1 and 5, replacing them by 
repetitions. This points to a western-Ashkenazi origin for the 
tune. (2) “Acculturated” versions (such as Example 1c) came 
into being in the mid-19 century. They feature drastic reduc- 
tion of coloraturas and decided major tonality. (3) A presently 
obsolete, expanded version was current in the 18" and early 
196 century. It is excessively ornate, and may be regarded as 
a cantorial development of or a “fantasia” on the traditional 
tune. Many of its extended vocalizations and trumpet flour- 
ishes represent a musical illustration of certain mystical in- 
tentions (kavvanot) connected with the prayer. An old theory 
proposes a relationship between the tune of Aleinu and the 
Sanctus of the Roman Mass 1x. Since the latter, however, is 
not dated earlier than the 14"* century, no conclusions can be 
drawn from the slight similarity between the two tunes. 


[Hanoch Avenary] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, S., Seder, 131-2, 397-8; Siddur Ozar 
ha-Tefillot (Ashkenazi rite, 1923), fol. 217ff.; H. Brody and S. Wiener, 
Mivhar ha-Shirah ha-Ivrit (1922), 9-10; Davidson, Ozar, 3 (1930), 
278, no. 676; Elbogen, Gottesdienst, 80; 143; Krauss, in: Festschrift... 
A. Freimann (1935), 127; G. Scholem, Jewish Gnosticism (19657), 1053 
Heinemann, in: JJs, 5 (1960), 246 ff; idem, Ha-Tefillah bi-Tekufat ha- 
Tannaim... (19667), 173f£.; Liebreich, in: HUCA, 34 (1963), 162, 168; 
Abrahams, Companion, Lxxxviff; Baron, Social’, 4 (19577), 138, 
307, n. 603 7 (19587), 76, 89; Neusner, Babylonia, 2 (1966), 163ff.; J.R. 
Marcus, Jew in the Medieval World (1960°), 95, 116. Music: Idelsohn, 
in: Zeitschrift fuer Musikwissenschaft, 8 (1926), 456ff.; Avenary, in: 
I. Adler (ed.), Yuval (1968), 65-85; W. Apel, Gregorian Chant (1958), 
417-20; H. Anglés, in: Journal of the International Folk Music Coun- 
cil, 16 (1964), 56. 


"ALEKSANDER JAGIELLONCZYK (1461-1506), grand 
duke of Lithuania 1492-1501, king of Poland 1501-06. In 1495 
Aleksander expelled the Jews from Lithuania. The young 
prince may also have been indoctrinated by his rabidly anti- 
Jewish mentor Jan *Dlugosz. Aleksander would also have 
found it convenient to confiscate the property of the exiles to 
finance his wars against Russia. When elected king of Poland, 
however, Aleksander’s attitude toward the Jews was more tol- 
erant. In 1503 he allowed the exiled Lithuanian Jews to return. 
The Polish code, compiled by his chancellor Jan Laski (1506), 
includes the former grants of privileges accorded to Polish 
Jewry, but with the preamble that their incorporation is “to 
protect the citizenry from the Jews.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dubnow, Hist Russ, 1 (1916), 4-5; I. Halpern 


(ed.), Beit Yisrael be-Folin, 1 (1948), 14-16. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
M. Balaban, Historia i literatura zydowska, 2 (1925), 350-53. 


[Nathan Michael Gelber] 


ALEKSANDRIYA, small town in Rovno district, Volhynia, 
Ukraine. The Jews settled there before the *Chmielnicki upris- 
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ing (1648-50) and suffered at the hands of the Cossacks. Few 
Jews lived there until 1700, when they were obliged to pay a 
350-zloty head tax. The community grew rapidly in the 19" 
century. In 1847 it numbered 728 and in 1897, 2,154 (out of a 
total population of 3,189). Jews built a sugar refinery, textile 
factories, and a sawmill, and rented flour mills from Count 
Lubomirski. The community maintained a school, a club, and 
a Hebrew library. The Zionist movement was very popular 
there. The Hebrew Tarbut school founded in 1917 served as a 
model for most of the towns of Volhynia. The Jewish popula- 
tion numbered 1,700 in 1939. During Soviet rule in 1939-41 
all Jewish political parties, organizations, and cultural insti- 
tutions were closed and the economy was nationalized. The 
Germans occupied Aleksandriya on June 29, 1941, and in the 
following days pillaged Jewish property and burned down 
the synagogues with the help of local peasants. On July 31, 85 
Jews were executed. On September 22, 1942 about 1,000 Jews, 
including women, children, and the aged, were taken to the 
forest at Swiaty and murdered. Fifty Jews returned to the town 
after the war but soon left for Palestine. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yalkut Volin, 1 (1945), 153 4 (1947), 24; Eisen- 
stein-Keshev, in: Fun Noentn Over, 4 (1959), 191-231. 


[Shmuel Spector (274 ed.)] 


ALEKSANDRIYA (originally Becha), town in Kirovograd 
district, Ukraine. The first Jews settled in Aleksandriya at the 
end of the 18'* century. In 1864 they numbered 2,474, and in 
1897, 35735 (26% of the total population). In 1910 the commu- 
nity had five synagogues, a talmud torah and a communal 
school, and 11 hadarim with 230 pupils. The main occupation 
of the Jews in Aleksandriya was garment manufacturing. Ina 
pogrom on April 23, 1882, Jewish shops and homes were pil- 
laged. On the Day of Atonement of 1904 (September 6), three 
Jews were killed and several injured in a pogrom. During the 
civil war of 1919-20, the Jews in Aleksandriya endured great 
suffering, Aleksandriya being the headquarters of Ataman 
Grigoryev, leader of the Ukrainian pogrom bands. They were 
also attacked by Denikin’s “White” army. In 1926 the Jewish 
population in Aleksandriya numbered 4,595 (23% of the total). 
During the Soviet period most of the Jews worked as artisans 
in cooperatives. The central Chabad synagogue was still op- 
erating in the early 1930s. The Jewish population declined to 
1,420 persons in 1939 (total population 19,755). Aleksandriya 
was occupied by the Germans on August 6, 1941. They mur- 
dered 463 males on September 19, and over 300 on August 
29. In all, 2,572 were murdered, including Jews from the sur- 
rounding area. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Tcherikower, Di Ukrainer Pogromen in 
1919 (1965); B. West, Naftulei Dor, 1 (1947), 133-6. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: PK Ukrainah, s.v. 


[Shmuel Spector (274 ed.)] 
ALEKSANDROW (Danziger), influential dynasty of hasidic 


rabbis in Poland active from the second half of the 19‘ cen- 
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tury (see *Hasidism). Their “court” was at *Aleksandrow 
Lodzki (Yid. Alexander), a small town near Lodz. In contrast 
to the Hasidim of Géra-Kalwaria (Yid. Ger), the Aleksand- 
row Hasidim generally did not take part in Jewish party poli- 
tics in Poland. 

The founder of the dynasty, sHRAGA FEIVEL DANZIGER 
(d. 1849) of Grdjec (Yid. Gryce), was rabbi in the small towns 
of Sierpc, Gabin, and Makow; Shraga succeeded his rebbe, R. 
Isaac of Warka. His son, JEHIEL, the disciple of Isaac of Warka, 
settled in Aleksandrow and made it the seat of the “court.” 
Jehiel’s son, JERAHMEEL ISRAEL ISAAC (1853-1910), was the 
outstanding member of the dynasty. He was learned in a wide 
variety of subjects and had a keen intellect, and was beloved by 
the Hasidim. A natural leader, Jerahmeel would question his 
followers about their circumstances and advise them accord- 
ingly, consoling, encouraging, and reproving. He had a small 
circle of learned disciples, but also provided moral guidance 
to all his followers. He wrote Yismah Yisrael (1911). Jerahmeel’s 
brother and his successor was SAMUEL ZEVI (d. 1925). The last 
rabbi of the line, Isa AC MENAHEM (1880-1943), established a 
network of Aleksandrow yeshivot in various places. He per- 
ished in the concentration camp at *Treblinka. He wrote Ake- 
dat Yizhak (1953). After the war, JUDAH MOSES TIEHBERG, 
Jehiel’s grandson, head of a yeshivah in Bene-Berak, was de- 
clared “Aleksandrow Rabbi.” He wrote Kedushat Yizhak (1952) 
on the Aleksandrow dynasty. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.H. Zamlung, Eser Zekhuyyot (1931), 58f.3 


I.M. Bromberg, Admorei Alexander (1952); Aescoly, in: I. Halpern 
(ed.), Beit Yisrael be-Polin, 2 (1954), 131f. 


[Zvi Meir Rabinowitz] 


ALEKSANDROW LODZKI, town in central Poland, 
founded in 1818. The first Jewish residents were under the 
jurisdiction of the Lutomiersk kahal, but an independent 
community was established in 1830 by Jews who came from 
Lutomiersk. In 1826 the governor of the Polish Congress King- 
dom granted the community a privilege permitting them to 
reside and acquire property in specified areas of the town. The 
Jewish population of Aleksandrow Lodzki numbered around 
1,000 in the 1850s; 1,673 (27.9% of the total population) in 1879; 
3,061 (24.1%) in 1909; and 2,635 (31.9%) in 1921. 


Holocaust Period 

In 1939 there were 3,500 Jews in Aleksandrow, comprising one- 
third of the total population. The German army occupied the 
town on Sept. 7, 1939, and on the following day set the main 
synagogue afire and forced the Jews to burn the Torah scrolls 
which were found in private homes. There were several cases 
of kiddush ha-Shem when Jews sacrificed their lives while try- 
ing to save the sacred books. Kidnapping of Jews in the streets, 
open robbery, and the imposition of ever higher ransoms con- 
tinued until the end of 1939. In this period the famous “court” 
of the Aleksandrow zaddik (Danziger) was liquidated. All Jews 
of Aleksandrow were expelled to Glowno (in the Generalgou- 
vernement) on Dec. 27, 1939. Some of them remained there 
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and the others were deported to other towns of the Gener- 
algouvernement. The Jewish cemetery of Aleksandrow was 
plowed up and turned into a park. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Aleksander (al-yad Lodz) (1968), memorial 
book in Heb. and Yid. 


ALEMAN, MATEO (1547-c. 1615), Spanish novelist of “New 
Christian” descent. He studied medicine at Salamanca and 
Alcala. Always poverty-stricken, he was several times im- 
prisoned for debt. *Conversos were forbidden to leave Spain, 
but Aleman secured permission by means of a bribe and ar- 
rived in the New World in 1608. Aleman’s fame rests on one 
great work, the Guzman de Alfarache, the first part of which 
was published in 1599, the second in 1604. This is a picaresque 
novel marked by a skillful fusion of narrative and didactic el- 
ements. The picaresque genre was introduced in 1554 with 
an anonymous work called La vida de Lazarus de Tormes .... 
‘The bitterness expressed in the novel has been ascribed to its 
author’s position as a Converso, one of whose ancestors was 
burned in an auto-da-fé, while some have suggested that it 
may merely reflect Aleman’s personal disillusionment. In the 
novel Aleman contrasts the nobility that has possessions and 
power with the “ignobility” that lacks lineage and respectabil- 
ity. He died in Mexico. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Valbuena Prat, La Novela Picaresca Espa- 
fiola (19467), 46-59. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Bjornson, The Pica- 
resque Hero in European Fiction (1977), 43-65; C.B. Johnson, Inside 
Guzman de Alfarache (1978); B. Brancaforte, Guzman de Alfarache: 
Conversion o proceso de degradacién? (1980); M. Cavillac, Gueux 
et marchands dans le Guzman de Alfarache ... (1983); M. Molho, 
in: REJ, 144 (1985), 71-80; C. Guillén, in: El primer siglo de oro .... 
(1988), 177-96. 

[Kenneth R. Scholberg / Yom Tov Assis (274 ed.)] 


ALEMANNO, JOHANAN BEN ISAAC (1435/8 after 1504), 
philosopher, kabbalist and biblical exegete. A descendant of 
an Ashkenazi family expelled from France, his father married 
an Aragonese Jewess, and the family came to Italy because of 
his grandfather’s (Elijah) mission to the Pope. 

Alemanno himself was born in Mantua and was reared 
in Florence in the house of Jehiel of *Pisa, where he acquired a 
thorough education in several disciplines, especially philoso- 
phy. Later he taught in various cities in Italy. At the age of 35 he 
settled in Mantua where he was among the guests of Luigi III 
Gonzaga, and studied with R. Yehudah Messer Leon. In 1488 
he returned to Florence, where he again stayed with the family 
of Jehiel of Pisa until they left Florence in 1497. In the house of 
this patron Alemanno spent some quiet years and was able to 
complete the works he had begun and to embark on new ones. 
The most important of these works are the following: 

(1) Heshek Shelomo, a philosophical commentary on the 
Song of Songs, which Alemanno began at the age of 30. In 1488 
he read portions of his manuscript to Giovanni *Pico della 
Mirandola who urged him to complete it. The work, thus far 
never printed in its entirety, is extant in manuscripts (Bodle- 
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ian, 1535, British Museum 227, Ms. Moscow-Guensburg). A 
substantial part of Alemanno’s introduction to it was pub- 
lished by Jacob Baruch under the title Shaar ha-Heshek (Leg- 
horn, 1790) in a very imperfect edition, which was reprinted 
in Halberstadt (c. 1862) without change. In addition, some 
fragments of the work were published in various places. The 
introduction constitutes almost half of the book, and opens 
with a lengthy section, Shir ha-Maalot li-Shelomo, glorifying 
King Solomon, as a philosopher, Kabbalist and magician. Ale- 
manno goes on to discuss the content, character, form, and 
significance of the Song of Songs. In his opinion, the book in 
its simple sense treats of earthly love, although allegorically 
Solomon sought to depict divine love. 

(2) Einei ha-‘Edah an unfinished philosophic-kabbalistic 
commentary on the Pentateuch still in manuscripts. The gen- 
eral line of thought resembles that of the Heshek Shelomo. 

(3) Hei ha-Olamim is Alemanno’s chief work, on which 
he labored from 1470 until 1503. One manuscript is found in 
the library of the Jewish community of Mantua, and another in 
the Jewish Theological Seminary (Rab. 1586). The work deals 
with the problem of how man may attain eternal life and rise 
to communion with God. The introduction prescribes a two- 
fold method of instruction to be followed by every teacher: 
for the masses, a simple method readily understandable to 
all; and for the learned and informed, a logical one calculated 
to remove doubt. In this work Alemanno makes use of both 
methods. He introduces two characters, the Meliz Yosher al- 
Leshono (“the felicitous interpreter”) who presents each sub- 
ject in succinct and simple words; and the Dover Emet bi-Le- 
vavo (“one who speaks the truth in his heart”) who engages in 
elaborate proofs. The author charts the career of the ideal man; 
he describes man’s physical life from conception to maturity 
and indicates the preparations one should undertake at every 
stage of his life to attain perfection. Then he discusses man’s 
spiritual development through the perfection of his moral and 
intellectual capacities. The final goal is the attainment of the 
perfect love of God and union with Him. The work constitutes 
an encyclopedia of the knowledge of Alemanno’s time. 

(4) Likkutim are various notes and reflections, among 
them, those of the years 1478 and 1504, which Alemanno had 
intended to later incorporate into his other work. It is extant 
in manuscript (Bodleian 2234). The material preserved in this 
compilation reflects the wide scope of his reading and his ac- 
quaintance with philosophical, Kabbalistic, magical and as- 
trological traditions of Spanish extraction, and they serve as 
the main source of inspiration for his later works. 

Alemanno often mentions a work of his entitled Ha- 
Meassef; perhaps the reference is to the Likkutim. (The name 
Likkutim was originally used by Abraham Joseph Solomon 
Graziano in the 17" century.) Alemanno presumably wrote an- 
notations to the Hai ben Yoktan by Abu Bakr ibn Tufayl found 
in manuscript (Munich 59). Another work by Alemanno, 
Zeh Kol ha-Adam, is also occasionally mentioned; it is prob- 
ably identical with Hai ha-Olamim. In addition, he probably 
wrote Pekah Koah, which has been lost. The works Melekhet 
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Muskelet - a book of magic translated from Greek into Latin 
and extant only in some Hebrew fragments from the circle 
of Alemanno - and Peri Megadim have been erroneously as- 
cribed to him. Alemanno was well-versed in Greek and Ara- 
bic-Jewish philosophy and familiar with the Latin literature 
of antiquity and the Middle Ages. His erudition and writings 
were held in such high regard in his day that a scholar such 
as Pico della Mirandola wished to become his student in He- 
brew literature. The hypothesis that Alemanno was the same 
person as Dattilo or Mithridates, both of whom moved in the 
circle of Pico della Mirandola, is unfounded. Alemanno’s son 
Isaac was the teacher of Giovanni Francesco, the nephew of 
Pico della Mirandola. Alemanno influenced a series of Jew- 
ish Italian thinkers, more notably R. Isaac de Lattes and R. 
Abraham Yagel. 

Alemanno was well-acquainted with Italian Jewish Kab- 
balah: mostly Abraham Abulafia’s prophetic Kabbalah, and 
Menahem Recanati’s writings, and he was part of a revival of 
interest in this lore evident among Jews and Christian in the 
Florentine Renaissance. He conceived magic as a high form 
of activity, even higher than Kabbalah, and described it as 
Hokhmah ruhanit, “the spiritual lore”. He studied a number of 
Jewish and other type of magical books, like Sefer ha-Levanah 
and a Sefer Raziel translated from Latin, and resorted to astro- 
magic views, under the impact of the tradition of Abraham 
ibn Ezra and his many commentators in 14**-early 15"* century 
Spain, whose writings he often quotes. This synthesis between 
Kabbalah and magic is evident also in Pico della Mirandola’s 
thought. The affinities between Alemannos thought and that 
of his Florentine Christian contemporaries still waits for de- 
tailed investigations. It is possible that Alemanno arrived in 
Jerusalem in 1522. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Altmann (ed.), Jewish Medieval and Re- 
naissance Studies (1967), 190, 328; U. Cassuto, Gli Ebrei a Firenze... 
(1918), 301-17, 403f., 427f., Heb. trans.: Ha-Yehudim be-Firenzi bi- 
Tekufat ha-Renaissance (1967), index, s.v. Yohanan Alemann; Per- 
les, in: REJ, 12 (1886), 244-57; H. Pflaum, Die Idee der Liebe (1926), 
67-70; Reggio, in: Kerem Hemed, 2 (1836), 48-53; Vogelstein-Rieger, 
2 (1896), 75-77. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Idel, “The Anthropol- 
ogy of Yohanan Alemanno: Sources and Influences,” in: Topoi, 7 
(1988), pp. 201-10; idem, “The Study Program of Rabbi Yohanan Ale- 
manno, in: Tarbiz, 48 (1979), 303-30 (Heb.); idem, “The Concept of 
Sefirot as Essence and as Instruments in Kabbalah in the Renaissance, 
in: Italia, 3 (1982), 89-111 (Heb.); idem, “The Magical and Neoplatonic 
Interpretations of Kabbalah in the Renaissance,” in: B.D. Cooper- 
man (ed.), Jewish Thought in the Sixteenth Century (1983), 186-242; 
idem, “Magical Temples and Cities in the Middle Ages and Renais- 
sance: A Passage of Masudi as a Possible Source for Yohanan Ale- 
manno, in: Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam, 3 (1981/82), 185-89; 
idem, “Astral Dreams in R. Yohanan Alemanno’s Writings,’ in: Acca- 
demia, 1 (1999), 111-28; F. Lelli, Yohanan Alemanno, Hai ha-Olamim 
(LImmortale) (1995); idem, “Leducazione ebraica nella seconda meta 
del ’400, Poetica e scienze naturale nel ’400, Poetica e scienze natu- 
rali nel Hay Ha-‘Olamim di Yohanan Alemanno,’ Rinascimento, 36 
(1996), 75-136; A. Lesley, “The ‘Song of Solomon's Ascents, Love and 
Human Perfection according to a Jewish Associate of Giovanni Pico 
della Mirandola” (doctoral dissertation, Berkeley, 1976); A. Melamed, 
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“The Hebrew Encyclopedias of the Renaissance,’ in: The Medieval He- 
brew Encyclopedias of Science and Philosophy (2000) 441-64; idem, 
“The Hebrew ‘Laudatio of Yohanan Alemanno in Praise of Lorenzo 
il Magnifico and the Florentine Constitution,” in: Jews in Italy (1988) 
1-34; idem, “Yohanan Alemanno and the Development of Human So- 
ciety,’ in: World Congress of Jewish Studies, 8c (1982), 85-93 (Heb.); C. 
Novak, “Giovanni Pico della Mirandola and Jochanan Alemanno,’ in: 
Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, 45 (1982), 125-47; E. 
Rosenthal, “Yohanan Alemanno and Occult Science,” in: Y. Maeyama 
and WG. Saltzer (eds.), Prismata, Naturwissenschaftsgeschichtliche 
Studien, Festschrift fuer Willy Hartner (1977), 349-61. 


[Umberto (Moses David) Cassuto / Moshe Idel (24 ed.)] 


ALEPPO (Ar. Halab; called by the Jews Aram-Zoba (Aram 
Zova)), second-largest city in Syria and the center of northern 
Syria. The Hebrew form of Aleppo (Haleb) is, according to a 
legend quoted by the 12't-century traveler, *Pethahiah of Re- 
gensburg, derived from the tradition that Abraham pastured 
his sheep on the mountain of Aleppo and distributed their 
milk (halav) to the poor on its slopes. According to Jewish 
tradition, mentioned by Rabbi Abraham Dayyan, the begin- 
ning of the community was in the era of Joab ben Zeruiah, 
the conqueror of the city in the time of King David, who also 
built the great synagogue. There are also other non-Jewish 
traditions which confirm the existence of the community in 
the Greek period. It would seem that the establishment of 
the Jewish community was in this period. Jewish settlement 
there has continued uninterruptedly since Roman times. The 
ancient section of the great synagogue was built in the form 
of a basilica with three stoae during the Byzantine period; an 
inscription on it dates from 834. The Jews lived in a separate 
quarter before the Muslim conquest in 636. They lived sepa- 
rately during the Muslim period in the northeastern area of 
the city. The most ancient synagogue, named Kanisat Mu- 
takal, was built in the fourth century and was located in the 
Parafara quarter in the northeastern region of the city. It is the 
oldest Jewish building in the city. During the Muslim period 
the Jewish quarter was named Mahal al-Yahud. In the Seljuk 
period the Jewish quarter was spread over a large area of the 
walled city. On the south it bordered on the market street, on 
the west the castle, on the east the Dar Al-Bbatih food mer- 
chandise area, and on the north the wall and the Jewish gate 
(Bab al-Yahud). This latter gate was named from the end of the 
12 century Bab al-Nasr (Victory Gate). In the anarchic period 
(1023-79) it seems that there were also Jews who lived outside 
the Jewish quarter. A document from the 12 century deals 
with a Jewish building in the market street. There was also a 
synagogue located in a new suburb outside the walls. 
*Saadiah Gaon was in Aleppo in 921 and it is said that he 
found Jewish scholars there. In the 11 century learned rab- 
bis led a well-ordered community. R. Baruch b. Isaac was its 
leader at the end of the 11" century: fragments of his commen- 
tary on the Gemara as well as responsa have been found in the 
genizah. Apparently the rosh kehillot (“head of communities”), 
i.e., a leader common to the various communities of Jews 
(such as Babylonians, Palestinians, etc.), represented all Jews 
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before the Muslim authorities. The leader of the community 
of Aleppo during the years 1015-29 was Jacob ben Joseph, who 
came to Aleppo from Fustat and served there as dayyan. He 
was also the dayyan responsible for the other communities in 
the region and received the title rosh kala from the Babylonian 
academy. He also had in Aleppo a bet midrash and had stu- 
dents from various countries. His successor in the 1030s was 
Jacob ben Isaac, who served as the dayyan of the Aleppo com- 
munity. He died c. 1036. His successor as dayyan was Tamim 
ben Toviah. His grandson Tamim ben Toviah is known from 
another document dated 1189. A famous rabbi of the com- 
munity, Barukh ben Isaac, served as dayyan in Aleppo from 
the 1180s. In the 1190s he headed a bet midrash and students 
gathered there around his son Joseph. Rabbi Barukh gave the 
proselyte Obadiah, who came to his bet midrash, a recommen- 
dation to the Jewish communities. Rabbi Barukh was known 
also as a significant halakhic posek, and as a Talmud parshan, 
too, and his commentaries were cited by scholars from Aleppo. 
He was busy also in public affairs. 

The community seems to have had close contacts with 
Palestine, and heads of Palestinian yeshivot visited Aleppo. 
In the second half of the 12" century the great yeshivah of 
Baghdad was in contact with Aleppo. R. Zechariah b. Bara- 
chel, a disciple of the gaon *Samuel b. Ali of Baghdad, was ap- 
pointed to head Aleppos bet din. The scholars of Aleppo also 
exchanged letters with *Maimonides; R. *Joseph b. Aknin, 
Maimonides’ disciple, lived in Aleppo at that time. We iden- 
tify this scholar with the leader of the community in the 12 
century, Joseph b. Judah Ibn Simeon. This scholar was a mer- 
chant who traveled to India and other lands and later returned 
to Aleppo, bought a big estate outside the city, and founded 
on it a bet midrash. He was also the court physician of Al- 
Malik Al-Tahir. Maimonides wrote that the Jews of Aleppo 
were very sociable, sat in taverns, and listened to music. In 
the castle of the city, ancient Jewish tombstones from the years 
1148 and 1217-31 survived. With the inclusion of the town in 
Nar al-Din’s (Noureddin) kingdom in 1146, security improved. 
*Benjamin of Tudela estimated in 1173 the number of Jews in 
Aleppo as 5,000 (according to the best-preserved manuscript 
versions, but according to another manuscript the number was 
only 1,500). Community leaders such as R. Moses Alcostan- 
dini, R. Israel, and R. Shet appear in the letters of the Gaon 
*Samuel ben Ali. After *Saladin’s death, Aleppo became the 
capital of an independent kingdom and until the middle of 
the 13" century the city enjoyed security and prosperity which 
the Jews shared. In 1217, Judah *Al-Harizi visited Aleppo and 
reported that there were several Jewish scholars, physicians, 
and government officials active there at the time. He noted the 
names of R. Samuel, who was a scribe in the court, and the 
physician Eleazar. Among other persons cited by him were R. 
Azaryahu, a descendant of the exilarch; R Samuel b. Nissim 
(hakham Nasnot), who was the head of the local academy; 
R. Yeshuah; R. Yachun; Shemarya and his sons Muvkhar and 
Obadiah; R. Joseph, the son of Hisdai; R. Samuel, who was 
the king’s scribe; and the physician Hananiah b. Bezalel. Al- 
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Harizi died in Aleppo in December 1225. A famous scholar 
who lived in Aleppo during the 13 or 14" century was R. 
Judah *Al-Madari, who wrote commentaries on the Gemara. 
In 1014 Muslims plundered and destroyed Jewish and Chris- 
tian houses. The great synagogue was under the authority of 
the Erez Israel gaon, and the small synagogue was under the 
authority of Babylonian geonim. In the *Seljuk period only 
two synagogues survived in the city. In the *Ayyubid period 
the Muslim authorities converted synagogues into mosques. 
In the days of al-Malik al-Tahir the Jewish cemetery and the 
Jewish gate were destroyed. Muslims used Jewish tombstones 
to reconstruct the castle. Throughout the Muslim period the 
Jewish community in Aleppo had considerable autonomy and 
organized institutions. 

The Mongol conquest (1260) led to the slaughter of Jews, 
but the central synagogue, untouched by the invaders, of- 
fered asylum to many. The same year, the Mamluks defeated 
the Mongols and ruled over Syria until the beginning of the 
16 century. Aleppo, their stronghold in northern Syria, con- 
tained a large garrison which brought further prosperity to 
the community. There were several wealthy merchants, offi- 
cials, craftsmen, and outstanding scholars among the Aleppo 
Jews. The rich community maintained educational institutions 
and scholars. The growth of Muslim intolerance under rulers 
from Cairo and Damascus and the periodical publication of 
discriminatory laws against non-Muslims had their effect on 
the life of the community. In 1327, the synagogue was turned 
into a mosque with the approval of the sultan of Cairo and 
its name became the Al-Hayyat (“Snake”) mosque. In the 13" 
century a group of *Karaites lived in Aleppo, but they disap- 
peared in the following centuries. The end of the 14"* century 
saw a power struggle between opposing factions of the lead- 
ers of the Mamluks and heavy taxes were imposed on the ci- 
vilian population. In 1400, Tamerlane captured Aleppo with 
much bloodshed and destruction. Many Jews were killed and 
enslaved. The community gradually overcame this disaster 
and in the second half of the 15** century Aleppo Jews again 
traded with India and scholars resumed their learned activi- 
ties. In the Mamluk period (1260-1517) the Jews lived in the 
old quarter and were active as merchants. Between 1375 and 
1399 R. David, the son of Joshua, the nagid of Egypt, settled in 
Aleppo. The nasi of the community c. 1471 was Joseph b. Zadka 
b. Yishai b. Yoshiyahu. R. Obadiah of *Bertinoro pointed out 
in 1488 that the Jews of Aleppo had a good income. Accord- 
ing to a census, 233 Jewish families lived there during 1570-90, 
but the real number was probably higher. 

At the beginning of the 16" century exiles from Spain 
started to arrive in Aleppo, among them outstanding rabbis. 
They established a separate community although sharing the 
general institutions with the mustaarbim (Orientals). The 
Jewish population increased markedly; the great synagogue 
(called, “the Yellow”) could no longer accommodate all the 
congregation and in the second half of the 15'* century an 
additional (eastern) wing was added where the Sephardim 
prayed. The leaders of the Mustaarab congregation were 
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members of the Dayyan family until the 19"* century — in the 
16" century: Moses and Saadiah Dayyan; in the 17": Morde- 
cai, Nathan, and Joseph Dayyan; in the 186: Nathan, Morde- 
cai (d. 1733), Samuel (d. 1722), Joseph, and Mordecai (d. 1774) 
Dayyan. The communal leader of the Mustaarab congregation 
during the 16" century was the sheikh al-yahud. The spiritual 
and intellectual leadership of the community gradually passed 
to the Sephardim, and important rabbis include R. Solomon 
Atartoros in the middle of the 16" century and after him R. 
Abraham b. Asher of Safed, R. Moses Chalaz, R. Eliezer b. 
Yohai, and R. Moses Halevi Ibn Alkabaz, R. Samuel b. Abra- 
ham *Laniado, his son, R. Abraham (who officiated until 1623), 
and his grandson, R. Solomon. In the 16" century disputes 
broke out between the Mustaarab and the Sephardi congrega- 
tions, but later the relations between them improved and they 
lived peacefully. The leader of the community in the beginning 
of the 18" century was Samuel Rigwan. Other famous rabbis 
in the 18 century were Joseph Abadi, Samuel Deweik Haco- 
hen (d. 1732), Samuel Pinto (d. 1714), Mordecai Asban, Judah 
Kazin, Zadka Hutzin, Gabriel Hacohen, Yeshayah Dabah, Mi- 
chael Harari, David Laniado, Hayyim Ataya, Elijah Laniado, 
Isaac Antibi, Yeshayah Ataya, Ezrz Zaig, and Isaac Beracha. 
Famous scholars in the city in the same time period were the 
brothers Joseph (d. 1736) and Yom Tov Safsaya. From the end 
of the 17 century an academy (yeshivah) operated in Aleppo. 
In 1730 R. Eliya Silvera founded a Midrash Silvera and the first 
head of this institution was R. Yeshayah Dabah (d. 1772). R. 
Samuel Pinto was head of a bet midrash in the first half of the 
18» century. Many of the above scholars wrote books on rab- 
binic subjects, most of them printed in Italy. In the 17 century 
significant Jewish manuscripts from Aleppo were bought in 
France and Britain. After the Ottoman conquest in 1517, con- 
stant contacts were established with the great communities in 
Constantinople and the other towns in Turkey, as were trade 
links with them and with Persia and India. Contacts with the 
Jews of Palestine were also close, and the influence of the Safed 
kabbalists was marked. Shabbateanism found many adher- 
ents in Aleppo, especially R. Solomon Laniado and R. Nathan 
Dayyan, R. Moses Galante and Daniel Pinto, and after *Shab- 
betai’s apostasy, *Nathan of Gaza went to Aleppo and contin- 
ued his activities there. In 1684 R. Solomon Laniado wrote a 
letter as the rabbi of the two congregations. 

The traveler Texieira estimated c. 1600 the Jewish popula- 
tion of the city at about 1,000 families, many of them wealthy. 
According to the census of 1672 there lived in the city 380 Jews 
who paid the jizya, most of them musta arabs and 73 of Span- 
ish origin. In 1695 there were 875 Jewish families. The Jews 
numbered about 5% of the city’s population in the Ottoman 
period. In 1803 the traveler Taylor estimated that there were 
only 3,000 Jews in the city. 

In 1700, R. Moses b. Raphael Harari of Salonika was rabbi 
of Aleppo. He died in 1729. At that time, European Jews from 
France and Italy also settled in Aleppo; they participated in 
the extensive trade between Persia and southern Europe in 
which Aleppo served as an important station. These mer- 
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chants, called *Francos, enjoyed the protection of the consuls 
of the European powers and this created antagonism in the 
community. The Francos liberally supported communal insti- 
tutions, but refused to pay the regular taxes and did not rec- 
ognize the authority of the community. R. Samuel Laniado 11, 
rabbi of Aleppo in the first half of the 18" century, strongly 
demanded that the Francos have the same obligations as all 
other Jews in Aleppo and that all the rules should bind them. 
In the second half of the 18 century the dispute flared up 
again when the chief rabbi, Raphael Solomon (b. Samuel) 
Laniado, tried to compel the Francos to accept the rules of 
the community and was opposed by R. Judah Kazin, who de- 
fended the Francos; the latter, in protest, ceased to take part 
in public prayers. The dispute had a social background, since 
the Francos were wealthy and learned and were attached to 
the ideas and customs they brought from Europe. At the end 
of the 18" century, with the decline of trade between Aleppo 
and Persia, the number of Francos dwindled. The prominent 
families among the Francos included Ergas, Altaretz, Almida, 
Ancona, Belilius, Lubergon, Lopez, Lucena, Marini, Sithon, 
Selviera, Sinioro, Faro, Piccotto, Caravaglli, Rodrigez, and 
Rivero. There were also Jewish translators employed by the 
European consuls. The Ottoman authorities attempted to ex- 
tort money from the Jewish translators by putting pressure 
on the Jewish community. The Jewish community, however, 
refused to release these translators from paying their share of 
the communal taxes. 

From the 1520s until the mid-17 century, Jews as well 
as Christians filled the post of emini giimriik, that is, the chief 
officer of the local customs house charged with the collection 
of receipts. Many Jews died in the plagues which occurred 
during the Ottoman period. Many scholars in the community 
created halakhic literature, especially responsa, codes, homi- 
letics, exegesis of the Bible, and liturgy. There were also rab- 
bis who created kabbalistic literature. Many of these scholars 
settled in Erez Israel. 

Between 1841 and 1860 three *blood libels occurred in 
Aleppo. In June 1853 the Greek-Catholic patriarch accused 
the Jews of Aleppo of kidnapping a Christian boy for ritual 
purposes. Despite the tension between Jews and Christians 
in the city, the Picciotto family helped the latter. Only a few 
Jewish students studied in the Christian schools. In 1854 the 
rabbis of Aleppo declared a herem (boycott) on any relations 
with the Protestant missionaries who tried to proselytize Jews. 
From 1798 until the end of the 19"* century several European 
states appointed European Jews who had settled in Aleppo as 
their consular representatives. The first was Raphael Picciotto, 
who was appointed in 1798 consul of Austria and Toscana, and 
other members of his family were later appointed consuls of 
other states. Another Raphael Picciotto was consul of Russia 
and Prussia between 1840 and 1880; the consul of Austria- 
Toscana was Elijah Picciotto and after his death in 1848 his 
son Moses inherited this office. The consul of Holland was 
Daniel Picciotto and of Belgium Hillel Picciotto. The consul of 
Persia was Joseph Picciotto and of Denmark Moses Picciotto, 
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of Sweden and Norway Joseph Picciotto, and of the U.S. Hil- 
lel Picciotto. In the 18 century many local Jews acquired 
French or British citizenship. Until 1878 the French consul’s 
attitude to Jews was negative, following the policy set by the 
consul Bertrand during his years in Aleppo (1862-78), but 
from 1878 the policy was changed by the consul Destree. 
British consuls protected the Jews of Aleppo throughout the 
century. 

The hakham bashi in Aleppo was the supreme spiritual 
authority and from the 1870s there were two chief rabbis. 
The chief rabbi in 1858-69 was Hayyim Lebton, and after his 
death Saul Duwek (d. 1874), Mennaseh Sithon (1874-76), and 
Aaron Sheweika in the year 1880. The later rabbis were Moses 
Hacohen and Moses Sewid. The Francos established in the 18" 
century two schools for orphans and poor children. A great 
yeshivah was active. In 1862 the vali imprisoned R. Raphael 
Kazin, and freed him only under the order not to establish a 
Reform community in Aleppo. In 1865 a book by R. Elijah b. 
Amozeg of Leghorn, Am le-Mikra, was burned in Aleppo. In 
1868 the first Jew was appointed to the meclis (city council) of 
Aleppo. From 1858 on Jews officiated in the mercantile court 
of law in Aleppo. In 1847, 3,500 Jews lived in the city, and in 
1881, 10,200. During most of the Ottoman period Aleppo had 
the largest Jewish community in Syria. The majority of its 
Jews belonged to the middle class and were known as diligent 
merchants and agents. The local government, the European 
consuls who lived in the city, and the European agents of the 
trading companies recognized the economic power of Aleppo’s 
Jews. A few Jews also had roles in the administration of the 
Vilayet of Aleppo, for the most part as tax collectors, custom 
officers, and *sarrafs, some earning vast amounts from these 
positions in addition to their own businesses. 

In the first half of the 19» century, the status of the com- 
munity declined both economically and culturally. At the 
same time hostilities erupted between the various religious 
communities in Syria. The opening of the Suez Canal in 1869 
greatly affected the international trade of the Jewish merchants 
of Aleppo. In 1875, a blood libel was spread about the Jews of 
Aleppo; however, the missing Armenian boy, whose absence 
had provided the charge, was found in a nearby village. In 
1869 the *Alliance Israélite Universelle established a school for 
boys with 68 students from the wealthy families and 15 chil- 
dren from needy families, but most of the latter left the school. 
In 1873 the school was closed and in 1874 it was reopened. In 
1872 the Alliance established a school for girls, with 20-30 
students, utilizing European teaching methods. It was closed 
and reopened a few times and only in the 1890s did it operate 
at full capacity. In 1865 Abraham Sasson and his sons set up a 
printing house in Aleppo, one of the sons having learned the 
craft in Leghorn. In 1887 Isaiah Dayyan established another 
printing press with the help of H.P. Kohen from Jerusalem. 
Two years later they had to cease operation, not being able to 
obtain a government license. The license was obtained in 1896 
and printing resumed and continued until World War 1. Hav- 
ing learned the craft with Eliezer *Ben- Yehuda in Jerusalem, 
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Ezra Hayyim Jouegati of Damascus set up and operated a press 
from 1910 to 1933. Another printing press was founded by Ezra 
Bijo in 1924 and continued until 1925. Altogether, approxi- 
mately 70 books were printed in Aleppo, mostly works by local 
scholars, ancient manuscripts found locally, and prayer books 
of the local rite. From the 1850s immigrants from Aleppo set- 
tled in Western cities like Manchester and opened firms there. 
The immigration of Jews from Aleppo to other countries and 
to Erez Israel was limited until the 1870s and the majority of 
the immigrants settled in Egypt, but in the 1880s and 1890s it 
grew and became a flood as thousands traveled to North and 
South America. The immigrants wished to improve their so- 
cio-economic circumstances. Many Jews from Aleppo emi- 
grated to Beirut as well from the middle of the 19" century 
until the 1940s. After World War I there were over 6,000 Jews 
in Aleppo. The wealthy moved from the Jewish quarter, which 
was surrounded by a wall, to new quarters. However, the link 
with Jewish culture was not severed; traditional learning was 
not neglected and a few hundred immigrated to Palestine. In 
1931 there were 7,500 Jews in Aleppo, of whom 3,000-3,500 
were poor laborers. In particular among the others were mer- 
chants and brokers, and some 20 Jews were wealthy and had 
big firms while five or six were bankers. 

There are descriptions from the years 1931 and 1934 of the 
impoverishment of Aleppo Jewry. Most of the immigrants to 
Erez Israel were needy. In the 1940s many Jews immigrated 
through *“illegal” immigration (Aliyah Bet). In the year 1944, 
in the wake of the deteriorating political and economic situ- 
ation of the community, 510 emigrated from Aleppo to Erez 
Israel. In 1945 many children and young men immigrated to 
Erez Israel. The police accused the leader of the community 
of Aleppo, Rachmo Nechmad, of aiding the secret immigra- 
tion to Erez Israel. Among the scholars of the first half of the 
20 century were R. Ezra Abadi, R. Abraham Salem, R. David 
Moses Sithon, R. Elijah Lopez, R. Judah Ataya, R. Abraham 
Isaac Dewik, and R. Isaac Shehibar. 


[Eliyahu Ashtor / Leah Bornstein-Makovetsky (24 ed.)] 


In 1947, Aleppo had a Jewish community of about 10,000. 
In an outbreak of violence against the Jews in December 1947, 
all the synagogues were destroyed and about 6,000 Jews fled 
the city. Many of them secretly crossed the frontier into Tur- 
key or Lebanon, where they settled, or continued to Israel, 
Europe, or America. On December 1, 1947, anti-Jewish riots 
broke out in the Jewish quarter of Aleppo. About 150 build- 
ings, 50 shops and offices, ten synagogues and five schools 
were damaged; 160 old Torah scrolls from the Bahsita syna- 
gogue were burned. The leaders of the community preserved 
the famous Keter Aram Zova. Thanks to their efforts most of 
the scroll arrived in Israel. In November 1947 the Jewish Tele- 
graph Agency reported that 22 Jews from Aleppo had been 
arrested when they tried to pass the frontier between Leba- 
non and Israel. There are other reports about many Jews from 
Aleppo who tried to escape to Israel. The Jews also suffered 
under the reign of Colonel Adib Shishakli (1949-54). The 
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principal leaders of the community in 1953/1954 were Chief 
Rabbi Moses Mizrachi, who was 90 years old, R. Za‘afrani, 
and Selim Duek. The latter was a wealthy merchant who had 
relations with the local authorities. According to a report by 
the president of the Beirut community in 1959, around 2,000 
Jews lived in Aleppo then. The 1,000 Jews living in Aleppo 
in 1968 resided in two quarters: Bahsita, the old quarter; and 
Jamiliyya, founded after World War 1. Muslims, who had 
moved into these quarters after the departure of the Jewish 
residents, occasionally assaulted their Jewish neighbors and 
several cases of murder were recorded. The four schools of the 
Alliance Israélite Universelle were closed by the government 
in 1950, and thereafter most of the children studied at a reli- 
gious elementary school (talmud torah). As the community 
dwindled, this school was also closed, and some Jewish chil- 
dren studied at Christian schools. A special prayer-custom, 
the Aram-Zobah rite, existed in Aleppo (its prayer book was 
printed in Venice, 1523-27). In July 1967 Jewish teachers were 
dismissed and degrading regulations against the Jews were is- 
sued by the government. In that year only 1,500 Jews were liv- 
ing in Aleppo. The Jews of Aleppo in the last generation tried 
to maintain their Jewish identity. They published lectures by 
Edmond M. Cohen, which were distributed at great risk in 
the 1970s and 1980s. This was the last book produced by the 
remnants of the community. 

Aleppo immigrants in Buenos Aires in the 1920s, under 
the leadership of R. Saul Sithon Dabbah, lived traditionally, 
as in Aleppo. During the 1930s, integration into the life of Ar- 
gentina increased and with it came a decline in religious and 
ethnic identity. This trend reversed itself after one more gen- 
eration, under the guidance of R. Isaac Shehebar. 


[Hayyim J. Cohen / Leah Bornstein-Makovetsky (274 ed.)] 


Musical Tradition 

Syrian Jewry and, particularly, the community of Aleppo 
long enjoyed a reputation as lovers of music and singing. In 
the course of eight centuries, they developed a characteristic 
style in their liturgical and related activities. As early as the 
13 century, the Spanish Hebrew poet Judah *Al-Harizi, refer- 
ring to Syrian personalities, mentioned the cantor R. Daniel 
and said his performance conquered “the hearts of the holy 
people by his delightful song” (Tahkemoni, 46). From about 
the same time we have evidence concerning the adoption 
and singing in Aleppo of the Arabic poetical strophic genre 
called muwashshah (Hebrew shir ezor) invented in Andalu- 
sia by the beginning of the 10" century. This new genre, soon 
after its creation, gained great favor and knew wide circula- 
tion. One can infer from the question concerning its singing 
addressed by the Jews of Aleppo to Maimonides that it was 
already then popular among them and that it probably pro- 
voked the dissatisfaction of the rabbinical authorities. Their 
question was whether the singing of Arabic muwashshahat 
(plur. of muwashshah) with instrumental accompaniment 
was permitted. The question probably implied secular and/or 
paraliturgical singing. 
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Almost all the chants and hymns sung outside the formal 
religious service were the work of distinguished Aleppo rab- 
bis such as Moses Laniado, Raphael Antebi, Jacob and Morde- 
cai Abbadi, and Mordecai Levaton, who were poets as well as 
composers. Some of them may have modeled themselves on 
the poet Israel *Najara of Damascus who was highly esteemed 
by composers of the period. This encouragement of the art of 
singing by the rabbis found strong support in R. Mordecai Ab- 
badi’s introduction to a book of bakkashot (Sephardi hymns), 
Mikra Kodesh, published in 1873. The melodic style of Aleppo 
belongs to the Arabian-Turco-Persian musical family, but 
also shows other influences, mainly those of Sephardi Jews. 
Both in prayers and other songs, the *maqam style (melodic 
pattern) and elaboration prevail. For each Sabbath or festival 
prayer there is an appropriate maqam, and the various zemirot 
(hymns) also conform to the maqam pattern. 

The Aleppan musical tradition was instrumental in the 
evolution of the Sephardi-Jerusalemite style, which currently 
dominates the entire realm of the liturgical and paraliturgical 
in many Oriental communities in Israel. It probably started 
with the singing of bakkashot and its fascinating dissemina- 
tion and wide adoption by many immigrant groups. The es- 
tablishment of formal cantorial training seminaries in the last 
decades certainly was determinant in consolidating the style 
toward which most of the generation of the Israeli-born Ori- 
ental cantors inclined. 

See also *Bakkashah. 


[Amnon Shiloah (2"¢ ed.)] 
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62 (1997), 327-68; E. Picciotto, The Consular History of the Picciotto 
Family (1998); Y. Harel, in: MES, 30 (1998), 77-96; idem, in: Jewish 
History, 13/1 (Spring 1999), 83-101; B. Masters, in: E. Eldem (ed.), The 
Ottoman City between East and West (1999), 17-78; S. Brauner Rod- 
gers, in: Pe‘amim, 80 (1999), 129-42; R. Lamdan, A Separate People, 
Jewish Women in Palestine, Syria and Egypt in the 16"* Century (2000), 
index; Y. Harel, in: Jewish Political Studies Review, 12/3-4 (2000), 
13-30; W.P. Zenner, A Global Community, The Jews from Aleppo Syria 
(2000); Y. Harel, Bi-Sefinot shel Esh la-Maarav, Temurot be-Yahadut 
Surya bi-Tekufat ha-Reformot ha-Otmaniyot 1840-1880 (2003); L. 
Bornstein-Makovetsky, in: Jewish Law Association Studies, 14 (Jeru- 
salem 2002 Conference Volume) (2004), 17-32. Music: M. Kligman, 
“Modes of Prayer: Arabic Maqamat in the Sabbath Morning Liturgical 
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Let Jasmin Rain Down: Song and Remembrance among Syrian Jews 
(1998); K. Yayama, “The Singing of Bakkashot of the Aleppo Jewish 
Tradition in Jerusalem” (Ph.D. dissertation, Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem, 2003). 


ALES (or Alez; until 1926, Alais; y28 in Hebrew sources), 
town in Provence, S.E. France. There was a Jewish commu- 
nity there in the Middle Ages. Solomon b. Abraham *Adret 
refers in a responsum to a custom followed in the communi- 
ties “between Narbonne and Alais.” The text of the oath used 
by Alés Jewry is mentioned in the Coutumes d’Alais, the cos- 
tumal of Alés, for 1216-92. In the mid-13'» century Jacob b. 
Judah in the migdal Aloz, apparently the citadel of Ales, cop- 
ied the Hebrew translation of Maimonides’ Arabic epistle on 
astrology addressed to the sages of Montpellier. The physician 
Jacob ha-Levi, who wrote a medical treatise Makkel Shaked in 
1300 (Bod. Ms. 2142), also lived in Ales. After their expulsion 
from the kingdom of France in 1306, the Jews of Alés took 
refuge in Provence and the Comtat Venaissin. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud., 59-60; G. Saige, Juifs du 
Languedoc (1881), 13, 33, 36, 41, 241. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


ALESSANDRIA, town in northern Italy. The first known Jew- 
ish settler in Alessandria was Abraham, son of Joseph Vitale 
de Sacerdoti (Cohen), who opened a loan bank in or about 
1490. The subsequent history of the community, to modern 
times, continued to center around, and to a great degree con- 
sisted of, the record of his descendants, later known by the 
name Vitale. In 1550, it was proposed to expel the Jews from 
the Duchy of Milan, which since 1535 had been under Span- 
ish rule. Simone (Samuel) Vitale thereupon went to Madrid 
and secured authorization for two families to reside in the city. 
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When the Jews were finally expelled from the Duchy of Milan 
in 1590, he again traveled to Spain and received permission to 
remain in Alessandria in consideration of the large sum owed 
him by the government. Thereafter, the community was con- 
centrated around the Vitale family, whose approval had to be 
obtained by all newcomers before they could settle there. Of 
the 230 Jews living in Alessandria in 1684, 170 were members 
of the Vitale family; in 1761, out of 60 households, 36 bore this 
name. The wealthier members of the community were engaged 
in the manufacture of textiles and silks; their mills gave em- 
ployment to many Christians. General conditions remained 
unchanged when Alessandria passed to the House of Savoy in 
1708. The administration of the community remained distinct 
from that of Piedmont Jewry. The ghetto was established in 
1724. In 1761, the Jewish population amounted to 420 persons, 
the Vitale family having lost the right to approve the newcom- 
ers. From the 18" century, the rabbinate became an almost he- 
reditary office held by the family of Levi (de) Veali. The Jews of 
Alessandria, with the rest of Italian Jewry, enjoyed temporary 
civic emancipation during the period of French influence in 
Italy in 1796-1814. Subsequently, there was a sharp reaction. 
In 1837, Alessandria Jewry was again restricted to the ghetto, 
although its gates were not renewed. At a wedding celebra- 
tion in 1835, an overcrowded house in the area collapsed, kill- 
ing 42 persons, including 17 Christian guests and R. Matassia 
b. Moses Zacut Levi de Veali. Although from 1848 the Jews of 
Alessandria enjoyed complete emancipation, many of them 
were attracted to the larger cities. Between 1900 and 1938, the 
total of Jewish residents decreased from 868 to 101 according 


to Mussolini’s census. 
[Cecil Roth] 


Holocaust Period 

Starting in 1938, the Jews suffered under the regime’s anti-Jew- 
ish laws, but the final phase of persecution began only at the 
end of November 1943, after Minister of the Interior Buffa- 
rini Guidi ordered all provincial chiefs to send all Jews to the 
“appropriate concentration camps.” During the night of De- 
cember 13, supporters of the German-imposed Italian Social 
Republic attacked the synagogue in the via Milano, destroy- 
ing or stealing the silver objects. Books and precious manu- 
scripts were burned in a great bonfire in Piazza Rattazzi that 
same evening. Also in December, 11 Jews from Alessandria 
were arrested and sent to Fossoli, from where they left for 
Auschwitz in February 1944; another six were seized by the 
Germans in the spring of 1944. The roundups continued in 
two other important old Jewish communities in the province 
of Alessandria. Twelve people were deported from Acqui, in- 
cluding the entire impoverished family of Arturo Bachi. Eigh- 
teen people were deported from Casale. In all, 48 Jews were 
deported from the entire province of Alessandria. 


[Alberto Cavaglion (2"4 ed.)] 


After the war 168 Jews lived within the community, but their 
number decreased to 90 by 1969. At the turn of the 20" cen- 
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tury Alessandria no longer operated a Jewish community and 
was under the jurisdiction of the community of Turin, as were 
all other nonfunctioning communities of Piedmont (Asti, Car- 
magnola, Cherasco, Cuneo, Mondovi, Saluzzo, and Ivrea). 


[Manuela Consonni (2"4 ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Foa, in: RMI, 23-25 (1957-59); Roth, Italy, 
index; Milano, Italia, index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Pipino, “La 
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one e leggi razziali” in: Quaderno di storia contemporanea, 27 (2000), 
61-102; A. Villa, Ebrei in fuga: Chiesa e leggi razziali el Basso Piemonte 
(1938-1945) (2004); D. Sorani, “Ebrei in Piemonte, umassidua pre- 
senza, in: Scritti sullebraismo in memoria di Emanuele Menachem 
Artom (1996), 304-13; E. Lattes, “Le sinagoghe: frammenti di storie 
ebraiche in Piemonte,’ in: Musei ebraici in Europa (1998), 103-11; M.D. 
Anfossi, Gli Ebrei in Piemonte: loro condizioni giuridico-sociali dal 1430 
allemancipazione (1914; reprinted 2001); A. Perosino, “La comunita 
ebraica di Alessandria dal 1842 a oggi, indagine stastica,” in: Rassegna 
Mensile di Israel 68 (2002), 43-82; A. Perosino, Gli ebrei di Alessandria: 
una storia di 500 anni (2003); Y. Green, “Shaaruriat ha-Kiddushin be- 
Alessandria (1579); in: Asufot, 5 (1991), 267-309. 


ALEXANDER (c. 36-7 B.C.E.), son of *Herod and *Mari- 
amne. As Herod's heir presumptive, Alexander was edu- 
cated in Rome with his younger brother Aristobulus from 
Cc. 23-17 B.C.E. On his return to Judea he married Glaphyra, 
the daughter of Archelaus, king of Cappadocia. His arrival 
aroused the fears of those members of Herod’s retinue who 
had been responsible for the death of Mariamne, for they as- 
sumed Alexander would avenge his mother’s death. *Salome - 
who had been chiefly to blame - incited the king against Al- 
exander, insinuating that he and his brother intended to take 
revenge on him for their mother’s death. Influenced by these 
slanders, Herod recalled *Antipater, his son by his first mar- 
riage, to support him. In 12 B.c.£. the king took both princes 
with him to Italy to arraign them before Augustus on charges 
of conspiracy. At their meeting in Aquileia, the emperor man- 
aged to effect a reconciliation between the father and the sons. 
However, the intrigues against the princes continued, and re- 
lations with their father deteriorated irrevocably. Alexander 
was put in irons and his life threatened. As a result of the in- 
tervention of Archelaus, Herod was pacified and Alexander 
released. The machinations against him continued, however. 
This time it was the Spartan Eurycles, a guest at Herod's court, 
who incited the king against him after accepting a bribe from 
Antipater. Herod then suspected two men of plotting with 
Alexander to kill him. Alexander was again imprisoned, to- 
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gether with his brother. After Alexander confessed that they 
wanted to escape to Italy to take refuge from their accusers, 
Herod again lodged a complaint about his sons’ conduct to 
Augustus. The emperor granted Herod permission to judge 
them as he saw fit, but advised him to try them in a court 
composed of Roman well-wishers and officials. The trial took 
place in Berytus (Beirut). Alexander and his brother were sen- 
tenced to death and sent to Caesarea. There a commander of 
the garrison, Tiro, a veteran in Herod’s service, attempted to 
gain them a reprieve. His plea that if the executions took place 
riots would erupt only served to incense Herod further. Tiro 
was put to death together with other friends of Alexander. The 
two brothers were brought to Sebaste (Samaria) where they 
were executed by strangling. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Ant., 15:342; 16:78-129, 189ff., 230ff., 
244ff., 30 1ff., 356 ff; Klausner, Bayit Sheni, 4 (19507), 153 ff; A. Schalit, 
Hordos ha-Melekh (1964°), 286ff.; Schuerer, Gesch, 1 (1901°), 369 ff., 
407 ff.; Graetz, Hist, 2 (1893), 112-3. 

[Abraham Schalit] 


"ALEXANDER, name of seven popes. The following are the 
most significant for Jewish history: 

ALEXANDER II, reigned 1061-73, consistently followed 
the policy set by Pope *Gregory the Great at the end of the 
sixth century of applying suasion rather than force to convert 
Jews. When the Christian reconquest of the Iberian peninsula 
began in earnest, he urged the bishops of Spain to continue 
defending the Jews against attack by native and foreign sol- 
diers, especially the unruly bands of French knights who had 
joined the Christian armies against the Muslims. He wrote 
in the same vein to Berengar, viscount of Narbonne, and to 
Wifred, its bishop, in 1063. In 1065 Alexander issued a strong 
warning to the prince of Benevento, in southern Italy, who 
was using force to convert the Jews. 

ALEXANDER III, reigned 1159-81, reissued the *bull Sicut 
Judaeis protecting Jews against physical injury and interfer- 
ence with their religious rites. He objected when the Jews in 
Bourges, France, erected a synagogue which was not only new, 
but also higher than a neighboring church. The Third Lateran 
Council, which met in 1179, prohibited Christians from serv- 
ing in Jewish homes; urged the secular authorities not to con- 
fiscate the property of converts from Judaism lest, being im- 
poverished, they reverted to their former faith; and requested 
the civil courts to admit the testimony of Christians in lawsuits 
involving Jews. The pope also objected to Jews having the right 
to cite a cleric before a secular court. Because of prevailing 
conditions in Europe, most of these restrictive measures were 
not enforced for a long time, but they eventually found their 
way into the Corpus Iuris Canonici of 1580, the official collec- 
tion of church law. The possibility that the pope would urge 
the council to force the Jews to wear a distinguishing *badge 
was averted, perhaps through the influence of Jehiel, grand- 
son of *Nathan b. Jehiel, the compiler of the Arukh, who held 
a high post in the papal household. 
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ALEXANDER IV, reigned 1254-61, reissued the bull Sicut 
Judaeis in 1255. During the bitter struggle of the papacy against 
the imperial Hohenstaufen family, he granted letters of protec- 
tion to a number of Roman Jewish army suppliers, exempting 
them from having to pay extra tolls on the roads. That this did 
not represent a generally favorable attitude is evident from his 
other pronouncements. Alexander rv insistently enforced the 
wearing of the distinguishing Jewish badge and the confisca- 
tion of the Talmud. The pope commended Louis 1x of France 
and Count Thibaut of Champagne (who was also king of Na- 
varre) for having taken away from the Jews sums which had 
presumably been gained through usury. He granted them the 
right to use such money for “pious purposes” (1258). In a let- 
ter addressed to several churchmen, the pope expressed hor- 
ror that certain clerics had left church articles with the Jews 
as pledges for their debts. 

ALEXANDER V, reigned 1409-10, was elected by the 
Council of Pisa in a vain effort to end the schism within the 
church. He shared the superstitions of his day, blaming the 
division within the church on bad Christians and on Jewish 
magicians. The Jews, he asserted, corrupted the world by con- 
sulting the Talmud and practicing usury. 

ALEXANDER VI (BORGIA), reigned 1492-1503, displayed 
an ambivalent attitude toward the Jews. Where personal gain 
or the exigencies of diplomacy made it desirable, he was harsh; 
but where he was free to use his good sense, he showed un- 
derstanding and humanity. After the expulsion of the Jews 
from Spain and Portugal, he permitted *Marranos to continue 
residing in the environs of Rome. When, however, King Fer- 
dinand of *Spain protested, alleging that the pope's leniency 
encouraged their flight from Spain, Alexander compelled the 
refugees publicly to reaffirm their Christian loyalty. Even so, 
he appears to have profited financially from his refusal to take 
more extreme measures. While the pope reduced the size, and 
therefore the prominence, of the distinguishing Jewish badge, 
he lengthened the distance of the disgraceful annual races in 
Rome in which Jewish participants had to run naked, so as to 
be able to watch them from his residence at Castle St. Angelo. 
He imposed on the Jews an additional tribute of 5% for three 
years, to help defray the expenses of the Turkish War. Alex- 
ander treated favorably the Jews he employed as his personal 
physicians; one of these Bonet *Lattes, dedicated to him his 
book on astronomy. 

ALEXANDER VII, reigned 1651-67. His policy toward the 
Jews was primarily motivated by zeal for making converts. 
Though he did not apply force, he frequently applied indirect 
compulsion. Residence in the ghetto was strictly regulated, 
and the entire Jewish community was held responsible for 
the rental of an apartment vacated by a convert or through 
the death of its occupant in the recent plague, for Jews were 
not permitted to own property even within the ghetto (1658). 
Christian contact with Jews was assiduously discouraged. In 
1659 Jews were prohibited from teaching or learning under 
Christians. To be the servant of a Jew was a punishable offense. 
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The one improvement in the Jewish situation under Alexan- 
der vu was the abolition, in the last year of his papacy, of the 
shameful annual races (cf. Alexander v1). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vogelstein-Rieger, index (incl. bibl.); E. 
Rodocanachi, Le Saint-Siége et les Juifs (1891); S. Grayzel, Church 
and the Jews (1966), index; E.A. Synan, Popes and Jews in the Middle 
Ages (1965). 


[Solomon Grayzel] 


°ALEXANDER, name of three Russian czars. 

ALEXANDER I, czar of Russia 1801-25. Alexander 1’s charac- 
ter and actions were to a large extent shaped by the vicissi- 
tudes he experienced in his struggle against *Napoleon. His 
ties with Metternich and the Holy Alliance were a result of 
his reaction against the spirit of the French Revolution; Alex- 
ander activated and joined the Alliance as “the gendarme of 
Europe” after Napoleon’s downfall. When Alexander ascended 
the throne, Russian policy toward the large Jewish population 
living in former Polish territory, constituting the so-called 
Jewish question, had already been under active consideration 
for some time in government circles. In November 1802 Al- 
exander appointed a committee to consider all aspects of the 
Jewish question in Russia. Some of its members were his per- 
sonal friends and, like Alexander at that stage, harbored lib- 
eral ideas. The committee’s report was approved by Alexander 
and promulgated in 1804 as the Jewish Statute. It was the first 
comprehensive piece of Russian legislation to deal with Jew- 
ish affairs. The statute, as well as subsequent legislative and 
administrative measures concerning the Jews taken during 
Alexander’s reign, was based upon the assumption that the 
Jews were a parasitic element, an undesired legacy bequeathed 
by the defunct Polish state. The policy underlying the statute, 
therefore, was that the Jews must be directed toward employ- 
ment in productive occupations, such as agriculture and in- 
dustry. On the other hand the native population, especially the 
peasants in areas that had formerly belonged to Poland, had to 
be protected from alleged Jewish exploitation and influence. 
At the same time measures should be taken to raise the Jews 
from what was considered their debased cultural condition 
by encouraging secular education and “assimilation into the 
Russian Christian social and cultural environment. A program 
of repression and restrictions was therefore embodied in the 
statute, which imposed limitations on Jewish residence, occu- 
pations, and land tenure. The full brunt of the legislation was 
partially averted during the Napoleonic Wars, when the Rus- 
sian government was concerned that the Jewish population 
might be driven to help the French, but the measures were re- 
sumed with even greater force after the war. The efforts of the 
English missionary Lewis *Way to induce Alexander to grant 
the Jews emancipation had no practical results. Alexander, at 
this time inclining to pietism and mysticism, initiated a policy 
intended to promote the conversion of the Jews to Christian- 
ity. In 1817 a “Society of Israelitic Christians” was founded and 
placed under the czar’s personal patronage. 
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ALEXANDER II, czar of Russia 1855-81. Developments in Rus- 
sia under Alexander 11 and the measures he adopted were a 
result of the harsh legacy of the reign of his father *Nicholas 1, 
the aftermath of the Crimean War, and his attitude toward the 
rising revolutionary movement in Russia. Alexander's acces- 
sion raised great expectations among the Jewish as well as 
the Russian population. The Jews hoped for a change in the 
oppressive policies pursued by Nicholas 1. The abolition in 
1856 of the special system of recruiting Jews for the army (see 
*Cantonists) appeared as a good omen. Alexander, however, 
was firmly opposed to the abolition of the Pale of *Settlement 
restricting Jewish residence. The basic Russian policy toward 
the Jews, which aimed to “reeducate” them and make them 
“useful members” of the state (see Alexander 1), underwent 
no change during his reign. Alexander 11, however, attempted 
to promote their “improvement,” and ultimate “fusion” with 
the Russian people, by extending the rights of certain groups 
within the Jewish population. These, by virtue of either their 
economic situation or education, were considered free of 
“Jewish fanaticism.” His policy was also dictated by the de- 
mands of the Russian economy which could utilize Jewish 
capital and skill for its development. Alexander accordingly 
approved certain reforms to alleviate conditions for the Jews. 
In particular, the restrictions applying to rights of residence 
and entry into government service were eased for merchants 
of “the first guild” (i.e., wealthy merchants), university grad- 
uates, and artisans. All these partial and limited concessions 
were kept within the bounds personally prescribed by Alex- 
ander. In the last decade of his reign, when revolutionary ten- 
sion mounted, the anti-Jewish oppressive policy again intensi- 
fied. Nevertheless, Alexander was remembered by the Jews as 
a friendly and enlightened ruler. His assassination on March 
13, 1881, brought this relatively liberal interlude to an end and 
initiated a period of violent reaction. 


ALEXANDER III, czar of Russia 1881-94. The reign of Alexan- 
der 111 was dominated by the rising tide of the revolutionary 
movement in Russia, in which Jewish youth took an increasing 
part. Ascending the throne after his father Alexander 11’s assas- 
sination, Alexander 111 was determined to suppress all liberal 
tendencies and maintain an autocracy. The czar’s teacher, Kon- 
stantin *Pobedonostsev, procurator-general of the Holy Synod 
(the supreme authority of the Russian Orthodox Church), a fa- 
natic reactionary, became the most powerful figure in the state. 
The first organized *pogrom against Jews was perpetrated in 
Yelizavetgrad (today *Kirovograd), in southern Russia, in 
April 1881. It was followed by a series of similar outbreaks 
of anti-Jewish violence in the course of 1881-84. Alexander 
and his government accepted the theory that the pogroms 
stemmed from the inherent hatred of the indigenous popula- 
tion for the Jews because of their “economic domination.” This 
led to the conclusion that the indigenous population must be 
shielded “against the harmful activity of the Jews.” 

The “Temporary Regulations” of May 3, 1882 (see *May 
Laws) followed. These prohibited Jews from resettling in the 
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villages or from holding real estate outside the urban areas, 
and authorized the village communities to oust the Jews al- 
ready settled among them. These measures were succeeded 
by partial expulsions of “illegal” Jewish settlers from the in- 
terior of Russia, and in 1891 by the eviction of about one-half 
of the Jewish population from Moscow. Admission of the 
Jews to the bar was temporarily halted in 1889, and their 
participation in local government was curbed in 1892. A *nu- 
merus clausus, restricting the proportion of Jews allowed to 
enter secondary schools and universities to between 3% and 
10% of the admission total, was imposed in 1887. This policy 
was adopted by Alexander in the face of the majority report 
of the governmental commission under the chairmanship 
of Count Pahlen, sitting between 1883 and 1888, which was op- 
posed to a regressive policy and counseled “a graduated sys- 
tem of emancipatory and equalizing laws.” Alexander was 
ready to support the planned Jewish emigration from Rus- 
sia suggested to the Russian government by Baron Maurice 
de *Hirsch. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gessen, in: YE, 1 (c. 1910), 797-839; idem, 
Istoriya Yevreyskogo Naroda v Rossii, 1 (1925/26), 138-239; Dubnow, 
Hist Russ, 1 (1916), 335-413; 2 (1918), 154 ff; I. Levitats, Jewish Commu- 
nity in Russia, 1772-1844 (1943); L. Greenberg, Jews in Russia, 2 vols. 
(1944-51), index; Weinryb, in: L. Finkelstein (ed.), Jews, Their History, 
Culture and Religion, 1 (1960°), 321-75 (incl. bibl.); Klausner, in: He- 
Awar, 7 (1960), 91-122; B-Z. Dinur, ibid., 10 (1963), 5-82. 


ALEXANDER, English family of printers. 

ALEXANDER ALEXANDER (d. 18072), pioneer of the Hebrew 
press in London with Benedict Meyers (Hebrew: Jost) of Hal- 
berstadt. In 1770 Alexander and Meyers produced an edition 
of the Ashkenazi prayer book with English translation; the list 
of subscribers included many non-Jews. This was followed by 
a Haggadah in two editions, Sephardi and Ashkenazi. Origi- 
nally Alexander did not do the actual printing himself. He pro- 
duced many liturgical works, including the complete liturgy 
according to the Sephardi and Ashkenazi rites with slovenly 
executed English translations (1773), as well as a Pentateuch 
with translation (1785). In 1772 he began to issue a series of an- 
nual pocket calendars. His son LEVY (JUDAH LEIB; 1754-1853) 
also printed Hebrew and English works for many years, repro- 
ducing several of his father’s editions. Failing to secure for one 
of these the patronage of Chief Rabbi Solomon *Hirschel, he 
published a number of scurrilous attacks on him (“The Axe 
laid to the root, or, Ignorance and Superstition evident in the 
character of the Rev. S. Hirschel,” 1808; “A Critique of the He- 
brew Thanksgiving prayers ... on Thursday the 7" of July ... 
With an anecdote of the humorous sermon delivered by the 
High Priest the Rev. Solomon Hirschel... for the occasion,’ 
1814). He continued the attack on the wrappings of his edition 
of the festival prayers issued in parts from 1808-15. His own 
writings include a reply to the proposals of J. *Van Oven on 
the problem of the Jewish poor (1802), and an English gram- 
mar in rhyme (1833). His Memoirs of the Life and Commercial 
Connections of the Late Benjamin Goldsmid of Roehampton 
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(1808) contains piquant details of contemporary Jewish life 
in London. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Roth, History of the Great Synagogue 
(1950), 147, 186-7; Roth, Mag Bibl, index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
D.S. Katz, The Jews in the History of England, 1485-1850 (1994), 280, 
302; T.M. Endelman, The Jews of Georgian England, 1714-1830 (1999), 
190-91, 234-35. 

[Cecil Roth] 


ALEXANDER, ABRAHAM (Senior; 1743-1816), Revolu- 
tionary War officer, U.S. Custom House auditor, and hazzan of 
Charleston's Beth Elohim Congregation (1764-84). Born and 
educated in London, Alexander, the son of Joseph Raphael Al- 
exander, immigrated to Charleston, South Carolina, before the 
American Revolution. He served for many years as a volunteer 
lay minister (known then as hazzan). A Hebrew scholar and 
scribe, he wrote, in his own hand, a prayer book for the High 
Holy Days “according to the custom of the Sephardim” (1805). 
During the Revolution, when Charleston fell to the British in 
1780, he surrendered at first, along with the rest of the popu- 
lation, but soon afterward left the city to join patriot forces 
in the backcountry. After he was commissioned a lieutenant 
of the dragoons, his regiment's guerilla fighting helped drive 
the British from the Carolinas. Alexander, a widower, in 1784 
married Ann Sarah Huguenin Irby, a widow of French Hugue- 
not affiliation. Intermarriage was unusual for the times, espe- 
cially since he was a strict adherent to Orthodox Judaism. Yet 
before their marriage she became a devout Jewess, one of the 
earliest converts of American Jewish history; apparently, how- 
ever, he resigned his position as hazzan of the congregation. 
Alexander entered the service of the new federal government 
at Charleston’s U.S. Custom House, as clerk in 1802 and then 
as auditor until his retirement in 1813. An active Mason, he is 
notable in Masonic history as one of 11 founders and the first 
secretary-general of the Supreme Council, 334 Degree, Scot- 
tish Rite Masonry (“mother council of the world”), which was 
founded in Charleston in 1801. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.A. Alexander, Notes on the Alexander Fam- 
ily of South Carolina (1954); C. Reznikoff and U.Z. Engelman, Jews of 
Charleston (1950), index; R.B. Harris, History of the Supreme Council, 
33° Degree, Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite of Freemasonry, South- 
ern Jurisdiction, U.S.A. 1801-1861 (1964), 45-48. 


[Thomas J. Tobias] 


ALEXANDER, BEATRICE (1895-1990), founder of the Ma- 
dame Alexander Doll Company and one of the best-known 
US. female entrepreneurs. Alexander was born in Brooklyn, 
N.Y., to Hannah Pepper, a widow. When Beatrice was a tod- 
dler, her mother married another Russian immigrant, Mau- 
rice Alexander; the couple went on to have three more daugh- 
ters. Beatrice always considered Alexander, who established 
the first doll hospital in the United States, as her real father. 
She learned the craft of dollmaking in her father’s shop where 
she observed both the fragility of the china dolls of that era 
and their importance to children. The contrast between the 
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wealth of many of Maurice's customers and the poverty of the 
neighborhood made a deep impression on her and she became 
determined to achieve a better future. Alexander’s early sur- 
roundings also accustomed her to seeing women contributing 
to the family economy; her mother worked with her husband 
in his shop, as well as having full responsibility for the home. 
In 1915, a few weeks after serving as high school valedicto- 
rian, Alexander married Philip Behrman, who later joined 
her in managing the Madame Alexander Doll Company. The 
couple had one daughter, Mildred, who grew up in the busi- 
ness, as did her son, William Alexander Birnbaum, company 
president until 1994. 

“Madame Alexander” began her career during World 
War 1 when the decrease in imported dolls from Europe cre- 
ated a shortage. Her first project was the “Red Cross Nurse” 
rag doll. In the 1920s she formally created one of the largest 
doll manufacturing companies in the United States. The Ma- 
dame Alexander Doll Company has created more than 5,000 
different dolls, often based on literary figures and Disney char- 
acters, as well as real people. Madame Alexander dolls, known 
for their high quality and artistry, are on permanent display at 
a number of museums worldwide and have received numer- 
ous awards. In 1986, Beatrice Alexander was honored with the 
Doll of the Year Lifetime Achievement Award. 

Alexander, who began to withdraw from the business in 
the 1970s, was a well-known philanthropist, supporting Amer- 
ican and Zionist causes. A trustee of the Women’s League for 
Israel, Alexander gave particular support to projects benefit- 
ing children. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Altman, “Alexander, Beatrice,’ in: RE. Hy- 
man and D. Dash Moore (eds.), Jewish Women in America, 1 (1997), 
34-35; Jewish Women’s Archive, “Jwa — Beatrice Alexander; at www. 
jwa.org. 

[Judith R. Baskin (2"4 ed.)] 


ALEXANDER, BERNARD (1872-1935), South African law- 
yer and communal worker. Born in the province of Poznan 
(Poland), Alexander went to South Africa as a child. In 1903 
he helped to establish the Jewish Board of Deputies of the 
Transvaal and Natal; he was its president when, in 1912, the 
South African Jewish Board of Deputies was founded, with 
the Transvaal Board as one of its constituents. He became vice 
president and from 1916 to 1927 was president of the South Af- 
rican Board. Alexander took a leading part in congregational 
activities and Jewish institutions in Johannesburg. During his 
chairmanship of the Jewish War Victims’ Fund (1915-25), it 
raised more than £500,000 for Jewish war relief. Alexander 
was a member of the Johannesburg City Council and served 
on civic and educational bodies. As solicitor to the Paramount 
Chief of Swaziland, he headed (1929) a mission to the British 
government on behalf of its people. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Saron and L. Hotz, Jews in South Africa 
(1955), index; The South African Jewish Year Book (1929), 295. 


[Louis Hotz] 
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ALEXANDER, FRANZ (1891-1964), U.S. psychoanalyst, 
criminologist, and author. Alexander was born in Budapest 
and studied medicine there. During World War 1, he served in 
the Austro-Hungarian Army at a bacteriological field labora- 
tory. After the war he did postgraduate work at the psychiatric 
hospital of the University of Berlin. With the establishment of 
Berlin's Institute for Psychoanalysis in 1921, he became its first 
student and stayed on there for ten years as clinical associate 
and lecturer. During that period he formulated his ideas for 
his first book: Die Psychoanalyse der Gesamtpersoenlichkeit 
(1927). Early in his career as a psychiatrist Alexander became 
convinced that the vital approach of psychoanalysis should be 
the exploration of the human mind to lead men and women 
to more constructive and satisfying fulfillment in their lives. 
His research provided much understanding about “psycho- 
somatic specificity” tracing such psychosomatic symptoms 
as peptic ulcer to their origin in childhood neurotic conflict, 
and “dream pairs” showing how dreams occur in complemen- 
tary pairs to produce wish fulfillment. Alexander also made 
many attempts to shorten therapy through use of the patient's 
transference relationship with his or her therapist. His famous 
work Der Verbrecher und seine Richter (1929; The Criminal, the 
Judge and the Public, 1931), written with H. Staub, a lawyer, led 
to an invitation to teach at the University of Chicago. Here he 
established the world’s first university chair in psychoanalysis. 
From 1931 to 1932, Alexander was research associate in crimi- 
nology at the Judge Baker Foundation in Boston. He incor- 
porated his findings in his book, The Roots of Crime (1935), 
written with William Healy. In 1932 he established and became 
director of the Chicago Institute for Psychoanalysis. From 1938 
to 1956 he was also professor of psychiatry at the University of 
Illinois. In 1956 he was appointed head of the new psychiat- 
ric department of Mt. Sinai Hospital in Los Angeles and pro- 
fessor of psychiatry at the University of Southern California. 
Among the many high posts he occupied were president of 
the American Psychoanalytical Association, president of the 
American Society for Research in Psychosomatic Medicine, 
and president of the Academy of Psychoanalysis. He was one 
of the founding editors of the professional journal Psychoso- 
matic Medicine (1939). His other books include The Western 
Mind in Transition (1960); The Scope of Psychoanalysis (1961); 
and Psychosomatic Specificity (1968). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pollock, in: Archives of General Psychiatry, 
11 (1964), 229-34. 


[Zvi Hermon] 


ALEXANDER, HAIM (Heinz; 1915- ), composer and pia- 
nist. Alexander was born in Berlin. In 1936, following the as- 
cent of the Nazis to power, he settled in Jerusalem and studied 
with Stefan Wolpe and Joseph *Tal at the Palestine Conser- 
vatory. He was one of the founders of the Academy of Music 
in Jerusalem (later the Rubin Academy), where he was pro- 
fessor until his retirement. He also lectured at the musicol- 
ogy department of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, at the 
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University of Pennsylvania, at the Jacques Dalcroze Institute, 
Geneva, and at Nyv. A versatile musician and superb impro- 
viser, he taught piano, harpsichord, improvisation, theory, and 
composition. Like all other Jewish composers who emigrated 
from Central Europe in the 1930s, Alexander established his 
own personal response to the dialectics of the ideological pres- 
sure of the Zionist vision of the East and the internal pressure 
to retain and absorb the great European heritage. He was al- 
ways alert and open to new ideas and influences. In the 1950s 
Alexander attended avant-garde seminars in Darmstadt and 
added the serial technique to his rich vocabulary, such as in 
Patterns (1965) for piano, while still retaining his penchant 
for lyrical, tuneful writing in the Nature Songs (1988). In 1971 
Alexander undertook a large-scale project of transcribing tra- 
ditional songs kept at the Jerusalem Sound Archives, many of 
which he later arranged for various ensembles. He published a 
textbook Improvisation Am Clavier, with two cassettes (Schott, 
1987). His large output includes many choral works, songs for 
voice and chamber ensembles such as the cycle Ba-Olam (“In 
the World;’1976), orchestral works such as the Piano Concerto, 
chamber works, and many compositions for piano. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online. 


[Jehoash Hirshberg (24 ed.)] 


ALEXANDER, JASON (1959— ), U.S. actor and entertainer. 
Born in Newark, Nn.J., as Jay Scott Greenspan, Alexander 
starred in 180 episodes, over nine years, of the wildly popular 
situation comedy Seinfeld, starring Jerry *Seinfeld. Alexan- 
der portrayed the hapless George Costanza, a “schlepp” partly 
based on the show’s co-creator, Larry *David. Costanza, neu- 
rotic, devious, and unscrupulous, was one of the more mem- 
orable characters in television series history. 

Although he was short, chubby and began to grow bald 
at an early age, Alexander had such a commanding stage pres- 
ence that he was invariably cast as the star in school plays, in 
roles ranging from romantic leads to elderly character parts. 
He won a scholarship to Boston University’s drama depart- 
ment and at 20 was cast in the Stephen *Sondheim Broadway 
musical Merrily We Roll Along, but the show closed shortly 
after it opened. Alexander left college soon thereafter to pur- 
sue his acting career. He got his first film role in The Burning, 
produced by Harvey * Weinstein, in 1981 and three years later 
he played four roles in the Broadway musical The Rink. He 
created the role of Stanley Jerome in Neil *Simon’s semi-au- 
tobiographical play Broadway Bound and then took on a star- 
ring role in Jerome Robbins’ Broadway, for which he won the 
Tony, Drama Desk, and Outer Circle Critics awards as best 
actor in a musical. 

Alexander's voice appeared in a number of animated fea- 
tures, including Aladdin, The Return to Jafar, and The Hunch- 
back of Notre Dame. In 1997 he played an a1ps-afflicted drag 
queen who finds romance in the movie Love! Valour! Com- 
passion! He also got a lead role in the Los Angeles stage ver- 
sion of The Producers. 
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After Seinfeld, for which he won six Emmy nominations, 
four Golden Globe nominations, and other honors, Alexander 
starred as a self-help guru in a television series, Bob Patterson, 
but it was quickly canceled. In 2004 he starred in another sit- 
uation comedy, Listen-Up, based on the life of a sportswriter. 
He also made a quick, highly publicized trip to Israel to air 
his views about the Israeli-Palestinian conflict. 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


ALEXANDER, KOBI (1952- ), Israeli high-tech entrepre- 
neur. Alexander was born in Tel Aviv. He served as an intelli- 
gence officer in the army. In 1977 he graduated in economics 
from the Hebrew University of Jerusalem and in 1980 he re- 
ceived an M.B.A. degree from New York University. In 1980-81 
he worked as an economic consultant for several international 
corporations. In 1982 he and his two partners, Boaz Misholi 
and Yehiam Yemini, established Efrat Future Technology Inc. 
in 1984, after the development of the firm’s first product, Ta- 
diran joined the partnership and later on a group of Ameri- 
can investors joined as well. In 1986 Comverse USA was es- 
tablished, the mother company of Efrat. In 1987 Efrat took big 
losses, its stock failed, and Yemini retired. In 1988 Alexander 
moved to New York and succeeded in stabilizing the firm and 
bringing it back to profitability. Efrat employed 1,500 workers 
with a turnover of $300 million dollars a year and is a leading 
firm in the field of software and systems enabling network- 
based multimedia enhanced communication services. Alex- 
ander is the chairman, president, and cro of Efrat. In 1997 
Comverse and Boston Technologies were merged, and Al- 
exander became the head of a firm with revenues of over $1 
billion a year He also served as a director of the venture fund 
established by Comverse and George Soros. 


[Dan Gerstenfeld (2™4 ed.)] 


ALEXANDER, MICHAEL SOLOMON (1799-1845), the 
first Anglican bishop in Jerusalem. After an Orthodox Jew- 
ish upbringing, in 1820 Alexander left his native Germany 
for England, where as Michael Solomon Pollack he served 
as hazzan and shohet to the small communities in Norwich 
(1820-21), Nottingham (1821-23), and Plymouth (1823-25). 
Coming into contact with Christian missionaries, he was 
converted to Christianity in 1825. Alexander then moved to 
Dublin, where he taught Hebrew, was ordained, and where, in 
1827, he was appointed to a curacy. Later he was sent as a mis- 
sionary to Danzig by the London Society for the Promotion of 
Christianity among the Jews. In 1830 he returned to London in 
the service of the society. From 1832 to 1841 he was professor 
of Hebrew and rabbinics at King’s College, London. He col- 
laborated with Alexander McCaul in Hebrew translations of 
the New Testament and the Anglican liturgy. In August 1840 
he, with other converts, signed a protest against the *Damas- 
cus blood libel. When, on the withdrawal of *Muhammad Ali 
from Palestine, it was decided to establish an Anglican and 
Lutheran bishopric in Jerusalem under the auspices of Great 
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Britain and Prussia, with missionary as well as political objec- 
tives, Alexander was appointed the first incumbent (Novem- 
ber 1841). Although the British consul, on the instructions of 
the Foreign Office, did not support his missionary activities, 
Alexander zealously carried out the duties of his office as he 
conceived them, visiting Egypt, Syria, Iraq, and Abyssinia, 
which were included in his diocese. He died while on one of 
his visits to Egypt; his body was brought back to Jerusalem 
where he was buried in the Christian cemetery on Mt. Zion. 
His tombstone bears a long inscription in Hebrew, English, 
Greek, and German. His published works include The Hope 
of Israel, a lecture (1831); The Glory of Mount Zion, a sermon 
(1839); and The Flower Fadeth and Memoir of Sarah Jane Isa- 
bella Wolff... eldest daughter of... M.S. Alexander (1841). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.W.M. Corey, From Rabbi to Bishop: The Bi- 
ography of... M.S. Alexander... (1956); A. Finn, Reminiscences of Mrs. 
Finn (1929), passim; H.J. Schonfield, History of Jewish Christianity... 
(1936), 216-19; A.M. Hyamson, British Consulate in Jerusalem in Re- 
lation to the Jews of Palestine 1838-1861, 1 (1939), 46-63; Handbook of 
the Anglican Bishopric in Jerusalem and the East (1941), 3-7. 


[Cecil Roth] 


ALEXANDER, MORRIS (1877-1946), South African law- 
yer and politician. Alexander went to South Africa from East 
Prussia as a child. He practiced law in Cape Town and soon 
became involved in politics and in Jewish communal affairs. 
He played a leading part in the formation of the Cape Jew- 
ish Board of Deputies (1904) and was its president and most 
active figure until its merger with the South African Board 
of Deputies (1912), thereafter serving as vice president of the 
United South African Board and chairman of its Cape Com- 
mittee until 1933. As a Jewish spokesman in matters of im- 
migration and naturalization, Alexander was largely instru- 
mental in having Yiddish recognized as a European language 
in the immigrant’s literacy test (1906). He was elected to Par- 
liament in 1908 and for 35 years was known as a champion of 
the Indian and Colored communities against discriminatory 
laws. He was an active Zionist and was a lay preacher to the 
Cape Town New Congregation. His first wife, Ruth, was the 
daughter of Solomon *Schechter. His second wife, Enid, wrote 
his biography Morris Alexander (1957). The large collection of 
Alexander’s papers - documents covering his entire life - are 
housed in the University of Cape Town. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Saron and L. Hotz, Jews in South Africa 
(1955), index; G. Saron, Morris Alexander (1966). 


ALEXANDER, MOSES (1853-1932), first Jewish governor of 
an American state. Alexander, who was born in Obrigheim, 
Germany, immigrated to America in 1867. He became mayor 
of Chillicothe, Missouri (1887), and moved to Idaho around 
1891. A successful businessman, he was elected mayor of Boise 
in 1897 and served two terms. As the Democratic governor of 
Idaho, serving for two terms (1915-19), Alexander achieved 
great popularity in his own state and elsewhere, earning a 
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reputation for wit, eloquence, and progressivism. He secured 
legislation on behalf of workmen’s compensation, the state 
highway system, irrigation, reclamation and waterway sys- 
tems, and prohibition. He also rallied Idaho around Wood- 
row Wilson's call to enter World War 1, and he supported the 
women’s suffrage movement. 

He helped organize and lead the first synagogue in Idaho. 
The town of Alexander, Idaho, is named for him. 

To commemorate his achievements, the Idaho State His- 
torical Society in Boise installed the Moses Alexander Collec- 
tion to highlight this American success story. The exhibition's 
80 cubic feet of material, dating from 1876 to 1987, sheds light 
on the role Alexander played in shaping Idaho’s business, po- 
litical, and religious communities. The collection includes 
original and carbon copy correspondence, telegrams, newspa- 
per clippings, speeches, videos, photographs, scrapbooks, fis- 
cal records, and court proceedings, as well as assorted printed 
material such as blueprints, maps, and certificates that are 
supplementary to the correspondence. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Postal and L. Koppman, A Jewish Tourist'’s 
Guide to the US. (1954), 133-7; An Illustrated History of the State of 
Idaho (1890), 594-5; AJA, 8 (Oct. 1956), 127-8. 


[Robert E. Levinson / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


ALEXANDER, MURIEL (1884-1975), South African ac- 
tress and producer. Born in Exeter, England, Muriel Alex- 
ander was a member in 1904 of the first class held at Tree's 
Academy, London, which later became the Royal Academy of 
Dramatic Art. She won a scholarship and acted in Sir Henry 
Tree's company at His Majesty’s. Settling in South Africa after 
World War 1, she founded the Johannesburg Repertory Play- 
ers, which had a predominantly Jewish membership and di- 
rected them for many years. In 1960 they renamed their the- 
ater The Alexander. 


ALEXANDER, SAMUEL (1859-1938), British philosopher. 
His family originated in Alsace and he was born in Australia. 
From 1882 to 1893 he taught at Oxford as a fellow of Lincoln 
College, being the first Jew appointed to a college fellowship 
in an English university. From 1894 to 1924 he was a professor 
of philosophy in Manchester. In 1930 he was made a member 
of the Order of Merit, the highest honor in British intellectual 
life. Alexander also participated in Anglo-Jewish communal 
life and was a member of the academic council of the Hebrew 
University. Alexander was the principal exponent of meta- 
physical realism in England. In his view, metaphysics is a de- 
scriptive science, which elucidates the most universal levels of 
reality. There are various levels in the unfolding of reality, each 
of which is rooted in the one preceding it and emerges from 
it. The most important of these emergent levels which have 
thus far manifested themselves are those of matter, the physi- 
cal-chemical life, and mind. However, the creative potential 
of the cosmic order has not ceased — the next level to evolve 
will be that of “deity.” The relationship of “deity” to mind will 
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be of the same order as that of mind to matter and of matter to 
space-time. The impending advent of “deity” in the process of 
emergent evolution is evidenced by the existence of religious 
consciousness. Deity is the goal of the ever-advancing crav- 
ing —- perhaps asymptotic — for it. His doctrines have much 
in common with those held by Alexander's friends and con- 
temporaries, A.N. Whitehead and Lloyd Morgan. In his later 
life, Alexander turned to the study of aesthetics in which he 
found much substantiation for his views on the cosmic order. 
The most original and characteristic portion of his work in 
metaphysics is the recognition of the reality of time, change, 
process, and the concept of “point-instants” as ultimate units 
of reality. The “pragmatic deduction” of the categories (i.e., cat- 
egories of reality, not of thought) is found in the second part of 
his book Space, Time and Deity (2 vols., 1920). His most lasting 
contribution to epistemology is his elaborate distinction be- 
tween “contemplation” of an experience and the “enjoyment” 
of it: the objective awareness of an “-ed” and the subjective 
“non-accusative” enjoying self-awareness of an “-ing” Many 
modern philosophers not otherwise in sympathy with Alexan- 
der’s realistic metaphysics owe to him this celebrated distinc- 
tion. His other major writings are Moral Order and Progress 
(1889); Locke (1908); The Foundation of Realism (1914); Spi- 
noza and Time (1921); Beauty and Other Forms of Value (1933); 
Philosophical and Literary Pieces (edited 1939). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Bosanquet, The Meeting of Extremes 
in Contemporary Philosophy (1924), index; P. Devaux, Le systéme 
d’Alexander (1929); R. Metz, Hundred Years of British Philosophy 
(1938), index; M.R. Konvits, On the Nature of Value: The Philosophy 
of Samuel Alexander (1946). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Laird (ed.), 
“Memoir, in: Philosophical and Literary Pieces (1939); J. Passmore, 
A Hundred Years of Philosophy (1978), index; M.A. Weinstein, Unity 
and Variety in the Philosophy of Samuel Alexander (1984); The Col- 
lected Works of Samuel Alexander (2000), a 1,988 page collection of 
his writings; ODNB online. 

[Leon Roth] 


"ALEXANDER BALAS, king of Syria, 150-146 B.C.E. Ac- 
cording to Diodorus and Strabo, Balas was his original name 
before he assumed the cognomen Alexander. Many of his con- 
temporaries state that Alexander Balas was a native of Smyrna, 
of lowly parentage, but he pretended to be the son of Antio- 
chus rv Epiphanes and claimed the throne of his alleged father 
in opposition to Demetrius 1 Soter. Alexander was supported 
by Attalus 11 of Pergamum and was recognized by Ptolemy v1 
Philometor of Egypt. The Romans, inclined to encourage the 
disturbances in Syria, also allowed Alexander’s adherents free- 
dom of action. In 153 B.c.E., Alexander led an army of merce- 
naries against Demetrius. The pretender’s first act was to win 
Jonathan the Hasmonean to his side by appointing him high 
priest and leader of the Jews. Demetrius fell in battle, and Al- 
exander assumed the throne in 150. To strengthen his posi- 
tion in Syria he married Ptolemy’s daughter. However, when 
he conspired against him, Ptolemy withdrew his support and 
allied himself with Demetrius 11, son of the late king, who now 
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laid claim to his father’s throne. In the ensuing battle between 
Alexander and Ptolemy on the River Oenoparas near Antioch, 
Alexander was defeated and Ptolemy mortally wounded. Al- 
exander took refuge with the Arab chieftain Zabeilus, who 
slew him and sent his head to Ptolemy who had not yet died 
from his wounds. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: | Macc. 10:1ff., 15 ff.; 11:1ff,; Jos., Ant., 13:35 ff., 
58ff., 80ff., 103ff.; Klausner, Bayit Sheni, 3 (19507), 54-59; A. Bouché- 
Leclercq, Histoire des Séleucides, 1 (1913), 338ff.; Schuerer, Gesch, 1 


(1901°), 227 ff. 
[Abraham Schalit] 


ALEXANDER THE FALSE, impostor who pretended to be 
the son of Herod and Mariamne. According to Josephus, after 
Herod's death in 4 B.c.z., there appeared “a young man, Jewish 
by birth but brought up in the city of Sidon by a Roman freed- 
man” who “on the strength of a certain physical resemblance 
passed himself off as the Prince Alexander, whom Herod had 
put to death.” He successfully deceived several Jewish com- 
munities on his way to Rome, but when he arrived there, he 
was unmasked by the emperor Augustus; Celadus, a freedman 
who had known the real Alexander, informed the emperor of 
the deception. The impostor’s life was spared, however, and 
he became an oarsman in the imperial galleys. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Wars, 2:101-10; Jos., Ant., 17:324-38; 


Klausner, Bayit Sheni, 4 (19507), 177-8. 
[Isaiah Gafni] 


°ALEXANDER THE GREAT (356-323 B.c.£.), king of Mace- 
donia who conquered most of the Near East and Asia. A leg- 
end preserved in Josephus (Ant., 11:329 ff.) tells that when 
Alexander was besieging Tyre, Sanballat, the leader of the 
Samaritans, came to him at the head of 8,000 men. Alex- 
ander received him in a friendly manner and acceded to his 
request that he be allowed to build a temple on Mount Ger- 
izim, where Sanballat’s son-in-law Manasseh would serve as 
high priest. According to this legend, Alexander demanded 
of the high priest, Jaddus (Jaddua), the surrender of Jeru- 
salem and of the Jewish people, and when the latter refused 
on the grounds that he had sworn loyalty to Darius, Alexan- 
der marched on Jerusalem at the head of his army to punish 
the panic-stricken Jews. However, Jaddus succeeded in calm- 
ing the Jews by making it known that he had a revelation in 
a dream that no harm would befall the city and the Temple. 
On the following day Jaddus set out with the chief priests, 
the elders, and the leading citizens, and awaited Alexander's 
arrival at Zofim, to the north of Jerusalem. When Alexander 
saw the high priest he prostrated himself before him, telling 
his men that Jaddus had appeared to him in a dream and in- 
formed him that he would defeat the Persian king. Alexander 
then went up to the Temple, offered a sacrifice, and granted 
the Jews extensive privileges. When the Samaritans heard of 
the success of the Jews they invited Alexander to visit their 
temple on Mount Gerizim on his return from Egypt. Their ef- 
forts, however, proved unsuccessful. 
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A similar story, but with different names for the high 
priest and the meeting place, occurs in the Talmud: “The 
twenty-fifth [of Tevet] is the day of Mount Gerizim, on which 
no public mourning is permitted, it being the day on which 
the Cutheans [i-e., the Samaritans] requested the House of our 
God from Alexander of Macedonia in order to destroy it and 
he granted it to them. People came and informed Simeon the 
Just. What did he do? He put on his priestly garments, and he 
and some of the nobles of Israel who carried burning torches 
in their hands walked all night, some on one side, others on 
the other, until dawn. When dawn rose he [Alexander] said 
to them: “Who are these?’ 

They answered: “The Jews who rebelled against you: 
When he reached Antipatris and the sun shone, they met. On 
seeing Simeon the Just, Alexander descended from his chariot 
and prostrated himself. 

[They] said to him: ‘Should a great king like you prostrate 
yourself before this Jew?’ 

He answered: “The image of this man wins my battles 
for me? 

He said to the Jews: “Why have you come?’ 

They replied: ‘Is it possible that star-worshipers should 
mislead you into destroying the House in which prayers 
are said for you and your kingdom that it may never be de- 
stroyed!’ 

“To whom are you referring?’ 

“To the Cutheans who stand before you’ 

“They are delivered into your hands’ 

At once they pierced the heel of the Cutheans, tied them 
to the tails of their horses and dragged them over thorns and 
thistles, until they came to Mount Gerizim, which they plowed 
and sowed with vetch, even as the Cutheans had planned to 
do with the House of our God” (Yoma 69a). 

The legend in Josephus ascribes to Alexander things 
which are highly improbable. After the battle at Issus, Alex- 
ander set out hurriedly for Egypt in order to dislodge the Per- 
sians from the Mediterranean coast. The siege of Tyre was pro- 
tracted and Alexander had no time to turn aside from his main 
route in order to visit a city as unimportant as Jerusalem was 
then, or the Jews, who were a small nation. It is obvious that 
Alexander advanced with his army along the coast and did not 
then visit the interior of the country, although undoubtedly 
he did so in the spring of 331 B.c.£. The Roman writer Cur- 
tius Rufus relates that when Alexander was in Egypt the news 
reached him that the Samaritans had rebelled and had con- 
signed Andromachus, the Macedonian governor of Samaria, 
to the flames. Alexander hurried to Samaria, reestablished or- 
der with an iron hand, and stationed Macedonians there. On 
this occasion Alexander probably visited the Samaritan temple 
on Mount Gerizim, a visit which would not have been friendly 
(as is evidenced by the discoveries of the remains of Samari- 
tan fugitives in the caves of Wadi Daliyeh (see ER. Cross in 
bibl.). The Jews in Jerusalem presumably rejoiced at the rever- 
sal of the Samaritans and tried to appear before Alexander as 
a people loyal to him and to his rule, in which purpose they 
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doubtlessly succeeded. An intimation of this success may be 
gleaned from the legendary account that Alexander granted 
to the Jews special privileges not only in Jerusalem but in the 
Diaspora as well. Nonetheless, there is no basis for assuming 
that he visited the Temple in Jerusalem, for had he done so, 
such an important event would assuredly have been referred to 
in the Talmud, which contains many stories about Alexander 
of Macedonia (Tam. 31b-32b). It may be reasonably assumed, 
however, that the Jews approached Alexander before his jour- 
ney to Samaria to correct any false impression he may have 
had, fearing that he might confuse them with the Samaritans 
and include them in their punishment. This is clearly reflected 
in the above-mentioned aggadah, which gives the place of 
the meeting as Antipatris. Although this name does not fit in 
with the time of Alexander, the Talmud is most probably pre- 
serving an authentic popular tradition (Antipatris was on the 
main route along which an army had to pass when marching 
from north to south). The aggadah, however, is not precise in 
naming Simeon the Just as the officiating high priest at that 
time. As for the Jews’ destroying Samaria on that occasion, 
the allusion is probably to its destruction by the Jews in the 
days of John Hyrcanus. 

[Abraham Schalit] 
In the Aggadah 
The legends about Alexander of Macedonia do not so much 
portray his historical image, as describe the Greeks as a whole, 
as they were known to the peoples of the East, including the 
Jews. According to Plato (Republic, 435-6), the love of knowl- 
edge is characteristic of the Greeks and the love of money 
and possessions, mainly of the Phoenicians and the Egyp- 
tians. According to the aggadah, however, the heart of the 
Greek is torn by two conflicting desires: a craving for money 
and a hankering after knowledge; for while the Greek loves 
gold, he also longs to observe people and their customs, to 
become acquainted with new countries and new manners, 
thus increasing his knowledge. He delights in proclaiming 
the latter desire, and he attempts to conceal the former. He is 
deeply humiliated when he finds that he has failed to do so, 
as was the lot of Alexander upon his visit to King Kazya for 
the assumed purpose of observing his administration of jus- 
tice (TJ BM 2:5, 8c). The disdain of the people of the East for 
the rapacious Greek conquerors is a conspicuous feature of 
the aggadah, which describes Alexander's visit to the coun- 
try of the Amazons (Tam. 32a). The aggadic account of Alex- 
ander’s wish to enter the Holy of Holies and of the sage who 
dissuaded him from doing so (Gen. R. 61:7) was intended to 
demonstrate to the Jews that the sword is not always the most 
effective weapon against enemies like Alexander; moderation 
and discretion, guarded compromise and the exploitation of 
an enemy's weakness, courage and strength of spirit, often ac- 
complish what the sword cannot. One aggadah in which the 
personality of the Macedonian king bears a close resemblance 
to the historical Alexander, reports a discussion between him 
and the elders of the south country (Tam. 31b-32a). Here he 
is featured as a typical Greek philosopher, bent upon learning 
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from every man and from every nation, inquiring into every 
purpose, seeking precise definitions of concepts. 


[Elimelech Epstein Halevy] 


In Medieval Hebrew Literature 

Stories about Alexander were included in Hebrew literature 
throughout the Middle Ages. They may be divided into two 
categories: (1) Stories describing his wisdom and high moral 
standards, reflecting the belief that as a pupil of Aristotle he 
had to be a philosopher. As early as the 116 century, Solo- 
mon ibn *Gabirol included such a story in his ethical work, 
Tikkun Middot ha-Nefesh. This practice was imitated by most 
medieval Hebrew moralists. Stories about him and epigrams 
attributed to him are found in Arabic works translated into 
Hebrew, e.g., Musrei ha-Filosofim by Hunain ibn Ishaq and 
the pseudo-Aristotelian Sod ha-Sodot. (2) The medieval ro- 
mance, the Gests of Alexander, was known in Hebrew, and 
published in many versions. This work, which originated 
in Hellenistic literature, is known in Greek as the Pseudo- 
Callisthenes; it was written around 300 Cc.£. by an anony- 
mous Alexandrian author. According to W. van Bekkum, 
one of the recensions of the Greek text was believed to have 
been done by a Jew who added new elements taken from 
Josephus and the rabbinic literature, but Trumpf has proven 
that it was written by a Christian author who used the Sep- 
tuagint. Some of the Hebrew versions seem to draw upon 
the Pseudo-Callisthenes, but most of them are based on the 
Latin version, the Historia de proeliis Alexandri Magni, a 
recension of the Latin translation by Archpresbyter Leo of 
Naples (mid-1o0" century). It seems that at least one version 
was translated into Hebrew from the Arabic, itself a trans- 
lation of the Latin version. There are five printed versions 
of the Hebrew text of the Gests of Alexander (and others 
in manuscript): 

(a) In the 12" century a version of this work was included 
in the *Josippon (written 200 years earlier) and became in this 
way part of Hebrew historical literature. 

(b) Israel Lévi printed a version from an Arabic trans- 
lation attributed to Samuel ibn Tibbon, based on the Latin 
Historia de proeliis. It was a deficient edition of the Ms. Héb. 
671.5 in the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, of the Sefer Toledot 
Alexander (Kovez al Jad, 2 (1886), 1-82). A critical edition of 
the same manuscript was published, with English translation, 
by Wout Jac. van Bekkum: A Hebrew Alexander Romance ac- 
cording to Ms. Héb. 671,5 Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale (Gron- 
ingen, Styx Publications, 1994). According to the editor, there 
is a tendency to cleanse the Hebrew text of mention of pagan- 
ism and idolatry in the Latin text, although some of the pagan 
names still remain. 

(c) Wout Jac. van Bekkum also published the first criti- 
cal edition of the Alexander Romance according to another 
London Ms.: A Hebrew Alexander Romance according to Ms. 
London Jews’ College no. 145 (Leuven, Uitgeverij Peeters en 
Departement Oriéntalistik, 1992). This manuscript is also 
based on the Latin translation by Leo of Naples, but it rep- 
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resents a different version of the Hebrew translation, with its 
own characteristics. 

(d) LJ. Kazis printed a Hebrew version (1962) based on 
the Paris manuscript Ms. Héb. 750.3, translated by Immanuel 
b. Jacob *Bonfils (mid-14" century) from the same Latin text 
of the Historia de proeliis, which was compiled from other 
sources as well. 

(e) Another version, printed also by I. Lévi (in: Fest- 
schrift... Steinschneider (1896), 142-63), based on the Ms. 53 of 
the Estense Library in Modena, seems to be unrelated to the 
Latin text; Lévi conjectured that this version may be derived 
directly from the Greek Pseudo-Callisthenes. Its story is more 
imaginative and fanciful than that of the other versions, and 
has sometimes parallels with texts in the Talmud and Midrash. 
Two more manuscripts have, according to W. van Bekkum, a 
similar nature: Ms. Héb. D.11 from the Bodleian Library, Ox- 
ford, and another one from Damascus. 

Besides being popular as a novel, the Gests of Alexander, 
constructed from hundreds of stories which can exist inde- 
pendently, was also used in Hebrew literature as a source for 
short stories. The name of the hero, Alexander, is often omit- 
ted and only the plot proves its origin in this romance (e.g., 
Sefer Hasidim, 379). 

[Joseph Dan / Angel Saenz-Badillos (24 ed.)] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lévi, in: REJ, 2 (1881), 293-300; 3 (1881), 
238-65; 7 (1883), 78-933 12 (1886), 117-8; 28 (1894), 147-8; J. Spak, Der 
Bericht des Josephus ueber Alexander den Grossen (1911); Guttmann, 
Mafte’ah, 3, pt. 1 (1924), 67-69; idem, in: Tarbiz, 11 (1939/40), 271-94; I. 
Abrahams, Campaigns in Palestine from Alexander the Great... (1927); 
Klausner, Bayit Sheni, 2 (19517), 85-107; V. Tcherikover, Hellenistic 
Civilization and the Jews (1959), 1-5, 40-48; E.E. Halevy, Shaarei ha- 
Aggadah (1963), 115-37; D. Flusser, in: Tarbiz, 26 (1956/57), 165-84; 
IJ. Kazis (ed.), The Book of the Gests of Alexander of Macedon (1962), 
223-7 (bibliography); ER. Cross, in: Freedman and Greenfield (eds.), 
New Directions in Biblical Archaeology (1969), 41-62. 


ALEXANDER LYSIMACHUS (Gr. ’AAgEavdpoc Avoipayos), 
a leader of the Jewish community in Alexandria, Egypt, in 
the first century c.E., and a member of one of the most il- 
lustrious and wealthy Alexandrian Jewish families. Alexan- 
der was the brother of *Philo of Alexandria and the father 
of *Tiberius Julius Alexander and Marcus Julius Alexan- 
der. He served as “alabarch during the reigns of Tiberius and 
Claudius. He was imprisoned by Caligula, but Claudius re- 
leased him and restored him to office. Alexander also served 
the younger Antonia, Claudius’ mother, as procurator of 
her large estates in Egypt. When Marcus Julius Agrippa was 
on his way to Rome, he visited Alexandria and asked Alex- 
ander for a loan; Alexander lent the sum to Agrippa’s wife 
*Cypros. He made a gift to the Temple, plating its gates with 
gold and silver. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Ant., 18:159-60; 19:276; 20:100; Jos., 
Wars, 5:205; A. Fuks, in: Zion, 13 (1948), 15-17; Schuerer, Gesch, 1 
(1904*), 567; 2 (1907*), 64; 3 (1909*), 64, 132, 134; V. Burr, Tiberius Ju- 


lius Alexander (Ger., 1955). 
[Abraham Schalit] 
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ALEXANDER OF APHRODISIAS 


°ALEXANDER OF APHRODISIAS (end of second cen- 
tury—beginning of third century c.£.), Greek philosopher, 
commentator on the writings of *Aristotle, and author of in- 
dependent works. Alexander was important for his system- 
atization of Aristotle’s thought and for the formulation of 
a number of distinct doctrines, especially in psychology. A 
number of his commentaries and independent works were 
translated into Arabic, and the views contained in them be- 
came an important part of medieval Islamic and Jewish Ar- 
istotelianism. The first book of Alexander’s On the Soul was 
translated into Hebrew by Samuel ben Judah of Marseilles 
from the Arabic translation made by Hunain ibn Ishaq. This 
translation, which contains brief annotations, was completed 
in 1323 in Murca and a revised version of it was finished in 
1339-40 in Monttlimar. 

Alexander, it was commonly thought, wrote a second 
book in psychology, called Treatise on the Intellect, and it cir- 
culated in Arabic translation. Averroes wrote a commentary 
to this work that was translated into Hebrew and is extant 
in manuscript only with the supercommentaries of *Moses 
b. Joshua of Narbonne (1344) and Joseph b. Shem Tov *Ibn 
Shem Tov (1454). H.A. Davidson edited the Averroean por- 
tions of the commentary themselves, without these supercom- 
mentaries, in 1988. 

*Maimonides’ estimation of Alexander may be gathered 
from a famous letter which he wrote to Samuel ibn *Tibbon. 
Evaluating the philosophical literature of the day, Maimonides 
advises his translator that for a correct understanding of Ar- 
istotle’s teachings he should read, beside the commentaries of 
*Themistius and Averroes, also those of Alexander (A. Marx, 
in JQR, 25 (1934/35), 378). Maimonides used works by Alex- 
ander in the composition of his Guide, and Alexander's views 
formed part of Maimonides’ own brand of Aristotelianism (for 
details see S. Pines, “Translator’s Introduction,” Guide of the 
Perplexed (1963), IXIV-IXxXv). Maimonides cites Alexander 
as his source for his discussion of the factors which prevent 
man from discovering the truth (Guide 1:31), for his account 
of the celestial motions and intelligences (2:3), for his knowl- 
edge of the views of certain Greek philosophers (2:13), and for 
his discussion of God’s knowledge (3:16). Alexander may also 
have influenced Maimonides’ views on religion and political 
history, particularly the view that God used “wily gracious- 
ness” in bringing man from inferior forms of worship to more 
adequate ones (3:32). 

Of special importance for Jewish philosophers was Alex- 
ander’s doctrine of the intellect, discussed in detail particularly 
by *Gersonides (Wars of the Lord, Book 1). Aristotle’s views 
(especially De Anima 3:5) were rather enigmatic. Central to 
Aristotle's discussion was the distinction between the agent 
intellect (nous poietikos) and the passive intellect (nous pathe- 
tikos). Interpreting Aristotle’s views, Alexander held that the 
agent intellect did not form part of the individual human soul, 
but was identical with the intellect of God; while the passive 
intellect belonged to the soul as a mere predisposition or abil- 
ity for thought. The passive intellect was also called material 
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or hylic intellect (nous hylikos), and when actualized by the 
agent intellect became the acquired intellect (nous epiktetos) 
or intellect in habit (nous kath’hexin). The passive intellect, 
according to Alexander, being part of the individual human 
soul, is, like it, mortal; only the acquired intellect is immortal, 
insofar as the objects of its thought are the immaterial beings, 
in particular, God. While Alexander’s doctrine of the intellect 
was more precise than that of Aristotle, it contained enough 
ambiguities to give rise to further refinements on the part of 
Islamic and Jewish philosophers. 

Jewish, as Islamic, philosophers accepted Alexander’s 
notion of the agent intellect, but instead of identifying it with 
God, they identified it with the lowest of the celestial intelli- 
gences, which, on the one hand, governs the sublunar world, 
and, on the other, is a causal agent in the production of hu- 
man knowledge (see also *cosmology). The agent intellect 
is also important to Jewish Aristotelians for its roles in the 
production of prophecy. While there was general agreement 
about the nature of the agent intellect, there was disagreement 
about the nature of the passive one. Alexander's acquired in- 
tellect became a commonplace in Jewish philosophy, though 
the medievals refined this notion by distinguishing between 
the intellect in actuality, and the acquired intellect. Medieval 
philosophers disagreed about the exact nature of the acquired 
intellect, but it became important for their doctrine of the im- 
mortality of the *soul and the world to come (for details see 
*Intellect, Doctrines of). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Moraux, Alexandre d’Aphrodises, exégéte 
de la noétique d’Aristote (1942); R. Walzer, Greek into Arabic (1962), 
index; Steinschneider, Uebersetzungen, index; idem, Die arabischen 
Uebersetzungen aus dem Griechischen (1893), 93-97; J. Finnegan, in: 
Mélanges de Université St. Joseph, 33 (1956), 159-62; E.I. Freudenthal, 
Die durch Averroes erhaltenen Fragmente Alexanders zur Metaphysik 
des Aristoteles (1885); A. Guensz, Die Abhandlung Alexanders von 
Aphrodisias ueber den Intellekt (1886). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.P. 
Fotinis, The De Anima of Alexander of Aphrodisias (1979); A.H. Arm- 
strong, The Cambridge History of Later Greek and Early Medieval 
Philosophy (1967), 117-23; H.A, Davidson, Alfarabi, Avicenna, and 
Averroes, on Intellect (1992), 20-24; idem, “Averroes’ Commentary 
on the De Intellectu Attributed to Alexander,’ in: Shlomo Pines Jubi- 
lee Volume (1988), 205-17. 


[Julius Guttmann / Alfred L. Ivry (2"¢ ed.)] 


°ALEXANDER OF HALES (d. 1245), English scholastic 
philosopher and theologian. Alexander joined the Francis- 
can order after 1230, while teaching at the Faculty of Divin- 
ity in Paris. Since he did not complete his comprehensive 
work, Summa universae theologiae (4 vols., 1481-82; 1924-48), 
which was first edited by his pupils, the extent of his respon- 
sibility for the attitudes and opinions expressed in it, and 
according to which his personal character has been traced, 
remains controversial. The section on Jews in Christian so- 
ciety confirms the ecclesiastical tradition of restricted tol- 
eration. The existence of the Jewish people serves as last- 
ing witness to the origins of Christianity; their conversion 
at the end of days, according to the teaching of St. Paul, will 
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mean the conclusion of mankind’s salvation. Therefore, a def- 
inite distinction is drawn between the believers in the Old 
Testament and the Saracens, who then occupied the Holy 
Land. Obviously, this remark had a topical relevance in the 
period when Louis 1x was preparing another Crusade. Jew- 
ish blasphemies against Christ must be severely punished, if 
made in public, but not more severely than those commit- 
ted by Christians. Books containing such utterances must 
be burned. 

Alexander’s Summa originated at a time when the Tal- 
mud and post-biblical Jewish literature were under attack. 
Thus, although the Summa uses *Maimonides’ Dux neutrorum 
(Guide of the Perplexed) as a source of philosophical doctrine, 
especially in the discussion of cosmological questions, the au- 
thor was reticent in identifying the source of his doctrines. 
Jacob Guttmann found Maimonides mentioned only twice, 
although soon afterward his name became a household word 
among the masters of the schools. Most striking is the use of 
Maimonides’ reflections on the meaning of biblical command- 
ments, intended to affirm the Old Testament’s character as di- 
vine revelation, in opposition to the dualistic theories of con- 
temporary heretics. In this context “Rabbi Moyses Judaeus” 
is mentioned by name with his differentiation of judicia and 
caerimonialia. This interest in the teachings of the third book 
of the Dux (Guide) prepared the way for *Aquinas’ interpreta- 
tion of Deuteronomy as the model of his social theory. Alexan- 
der was also influenced by Ibn *Gabirol (Avicebron), although 
he does not mention this philosopher by name. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Guttmann, Die Scholastik des x111. Jahr- 
hunderts in ihren Beziehungen zum Judenthum und zur juedischen 
Literatur (1902), 32-46; idem, in: REJ, 19 (1889), 224-34. 


[Hans Liebeschutz] 


"ALEXANDER POLYHISTOR (first century B.c.£.), Greek 
scholar. Alexander was born in Miletus in Asia Minor. He 
was taken prisoner by the Romans, but was later freed, and 
continued to live in Italy as a Roman citizen until his death 
(c. 35 B.C.E.). He was called Polyhistor (very learned) be- 
cause of the wide variety of subjects on which he wrote. His 
works included three volumes on Egypt, one on Rome, and 
a work entitled “Concerning the Jews.” This last work re- 
flects the growing Roman interest in the Jewish people at 
the time of Pompey’s conquest of Judea. Lengthy fragments 
from this work have been preserved by *Eusebius (Praepara- 
tio evangelica, 9), and by Clement of Alexandria. From these 
it seems apparent that he combined relevant excerpts from 
Jewish, Samaritan, and gentile writers and reproduced them 
in indirect speech. Thus, valuable fragments of the writings 
of Hellenistic-Jewish authors have been preserved of which 
nothing would otherwise be known. Alexander cites the his- 
torians *Aristeas, *Demetrius, *Eupolemus, and *Artapanus, 
the tragic poet *Ezekiel, the epic poets *Theodotus and *Philo 
the Elder, as well as non-Jewish writers such as the historian 
Timochares, author of “The History of Antiochus,’ and *Apol- 
lonius Molon. 
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ALEXANDER SON OF ARISTOBULUS II 


It seems that Alexander made little original contribu- 
tion to the subject. In his works he made indiscriminate use 
of traditions both favorable and hostile to the Jews. He also 
dealt with the Jews in other works. In his book on Rome he 
states that a Jewish woman named Moso wrote the Law of 
the Hebrews, i.e., the Torah (see Suidas, s.v. “AAgEavdpocg 6 
MiArotoc). Although Alexander was fully aware of the Jewish 
tradition concerning Moses, he appears to have seen nothing 
wrong in quoting a conflicting tradition from a non-Jewish 
source. His explanation that Judea was named after one of 
Semirasis’ sons must have been taken from a similar source 
(quoted in Stephanus Byzantinus’ exposition on Judea). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Freudenthal, Hellenistische Studien: Alex- 
ander Polyhistor (1874); A.V. Gutschmid, Kleine Schriften, 2 (1890), 
180 ff.; Schuerer, Gesch, 3 (1909°*), 469 ff; F. Jacoby, Die Fragmente der 
griechischen Historiker, 3A (Texts; 1940), 96-126; 3a (Commentary; 


1943), 248-313; Reinach, Textes, 65-66. 
[Menahem Stern] 


ALEXANDER SON OF ARISTOBULUS II (d. 49 B.c.£.), 
one of the last of the *Hasmoneans. Alexander, eldest son of 
Aristobulus 11, was the son-in-law of *Hyrcanus 11. His wife, 
*Alexandra, was the mother of *Mariamne, wife of *Herod 
the Great. As a result of the struggle between Aristobulus 11 
and Hyrcanus 11 for the throne of Judea, Alexander was sent 
by Pompey in 63 B.c.£. as a captive to Rome - with his father 
and the rest of his family. He escaped on the way and returned 
to Judea, where he succeeded in mustering an army of 10,000 
infantry and 1,500 cavalry, and in occupying the strongholds 
of Alexandreion, Hyrcania, and Machaerus. *Gabinius, re- 
cently arrived in Syria as proconsul, collected a force to op- 
pose him and sent his adjutant Mark Anthony ahead. Anthony 
equipped an additional Jewish contingent under the Jewish 
commanders Peitholaus and Malichus. Gabinius defeated Al- 
exander’s army in the vicinity of Jerusalem, and the remnant 
fled to Alexandreion. Besieging the fortress, Gabinius prom- 
ised Alexander his freedom and an amnesty for his troops 
if he surrendered. His mother also pleaded with Alexander 
to accept this condition and he left Alexandreion which was 
then razed to the ground by Gabinius. Gabinius thereupon in- 
troduced a much more stringent administrative system than 
was in force earlier. 

Alexander rebelled a second time in 55 B.c.E., when 
Gabinius was in Egypt. He again mustered a large force and 
began to drive the Romans from Judea. Gabinius returned 
and immediately advanced to meet Alexander. He employed 
*Antipater to persuade Alexander’s army to desert to Hyr- 
canus. Alexander, however, still had thirty thousand men left 
and he met in battle the armies of Gabinius and Hyrcanus at 
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Mt. Tabor and was defeated. The defeat shattered Alexander's 
resources. Antipater, however, succeeded in effecting a rec- 
onciliation between Alexander and Hyrcanus, by arranging a 
marriage between Alexander and Hyrcanus’ daughter Alex- 
andra, which might eventually enable Alexander to become 
high priest. When civil war broke out in Rome between Julius 
Caesar and Pompey in 49 B.c.E., Pompey ordered his father- 
in-law Q. Caecilius Metellus Scipio, then proconsul in Syria, 
to put Alexander to death in Antiochia. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Ant., 14:80-125; Jos., Wars, 1:160-85; 
A.H.M. Jones, The Herods of Judaea (1938); Klausner, Bayit Sheni, 
3 (19507), 236ff.; Schuerer, Gesch, 1 (1901*), 338ff.; Graetz, Gesch, 3 
(1905°), 166-7, 17 1ff.; A.Schalit, Hordos ha-Melekh (1964), 26 ff. 


[Abraham Schalit] 


ALEXANDER SUSLIN HA-KOHEN OF FRANKFURT 
(d. 1349), German talmudic scholar. Alexander was born in 
Erfurt and taught there as well as in Worms, Cologne, and 
Frankfurt. Although he was apparently still in Frankfurt in 
1345 he sometime toward the end of his life resettled in Er- 
furt where he died a martyr’s death. He is the last of the early 
German halakhic authorities. Alexander’s fame rests upon 
his Aguddah (Cracow, 1571; photostatic copy 1958; critical an- 
notated edition, Jerusalem, 1966- ), a collection of halakhic 
decisions derived from talmudic discussions and arranged in 
the order of the tractates of the Talmud. It includes novellae 
(his own as well as those of some of his predecessors), and a 
commentary and collection of halakhot to the minor tractates 
and to the Mishnayot of the orders Zera’im and Tohorot. The 
language is very concise and it can be seen that he wrote it in 
great haste, under the stress of the expulsions and persecutions 
of his time. Indeed the purpose of the book is to give halakhic 
rulings in a concise form, ignoring differences of opinion, for 
a generation which was harassed and persecuted. His sources 
are *Mordecai b. Hillel ha-Kohen and *Aher b. Jehiel, and they 
often have to be consulted in order to understand him. The 
Aguddah was published in 1571 from a defective and faulty 
manuscript by Joseph ha-Kohen, brother-in-law of Moses 
*Isserles, who attempted to correct the text, but with only 
partial success. A digest, called Hiddushei Aguddah, compiled 
by Jacob Weil, was published as an appendix to his responsa 
(Venice, 1523), and has been frequently reprinted. Aguddah 
on the order of Nezikin, with notes by J.H. Sonnenfeld, came 
out in Jerusalem, 1899. The later halakhic authorities attached 
great value to his works; Jacob ha-Levi Moellin and Moses 
Isserles (in his glosses to the Shulhan Arukh) in particular 
regarded his decisions as authoritative, and quote from him, 
although they were aware of his sources. He was eulogized in 
a dirge Ziyyon Arayyavekh Bekhi (published in the addenda 
to Landshut’s Ammudei ha-Avodah (p. 111-1v)). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abramson, in: Sinai, 58 (1956), 188-91; M. 
Horovitz, Frankfurter Rabbinen, 1 (1892), vii, 9. 


ALEXANDER SUSSKIND BEN MOSES OF GRODNO 
(d. 1793), Lithuanian kabbalist. Alexander lived a secluded 
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life in Grodno, never engaging in light conversation so as not 
to be deterred from study and prayer. Many stories were told 
about him. According to a well-substantiated one, several days 
before Passover in 1790, a Jewish victim of a blood libel was 
sentenced to death unless he agreed to convert. Alexander, 
afraid the condemned man would be unable to withstand the 
ordeal, obtained permission to visit him in prison, and per- 
suaded him to choose martyrdom. The execution was sched- 
uled for the second day of Shavuot; on that day Alexander left 
the synagogue in the middle of the service for the place of ex- 
ecution, heard the condemned man recite the prayer of mar- 
tyrdom, said “Amen, and returned to the synagogue, reciting 
the memorial prayer for the martyr’s soul. The second incident 
relates that Alexander was imprisoned in a German town for 
soliciting money for the Jews of Erez Israel, as it was illegal to 
send money out of Germany. On being freed, he immediately 
resumed collecting, ignoring the danger involved. 

Alexander’s most important work, Yesod ve-Shoresh ha- 
Avodah (Novy Dvor, 1782; corrected edition, Jerusalem, 1959), 
a book of ethics, touches upon many aspects of Jewish life. It 
is divided into 12 sections, the final section Shaar ha-Kolel, 
concluding with an account of the coming of the Messiah. 
According to the author, the basis of divine worship is love 
of God and love of the Jewish people. Alexander emphasizes 
that a Jew must be grieved at the contempt in which the God 
of Israel and the people of Israel are held among the Gentiles, 
who persecute the chosen people and then ask mockingly, 
“Where is your God?” He speaks often and with great sorrow 
of the desolation of the holy city of Jerusalem and of Erez Israel 
and extols “the greatness of the virtue of living in the Land of 
Israel.” In Alexander’s view, the essence of observance is in- 
tent (kavvanah); the deed alone, without intention, is mean- 
ingless. For this reason, he insisted on clear and meticulous 
enunciation of each word in prayer, giving many examples of 
how words are distorted in the course of praying. He also laid 
down a specific order of study: Talmud, musar, literature, and 
then Kabbalah. He emphasizes the need for study of the ge- 
ography of the Bible. 

Alexander was rigid in the matter of religious obser- 
vance, threatening violators with severe retribution in the 
hereafter. He asked every Jew to resign himself to “the four 
forms of capital punishment of the bet din” and in his will he 
ordered that upon his death his body be subjected to stoning. 
Yet the central theme of his work is “worship the Lord in joy.” 
His ideas make Alexander's writings closely akin to the ba- 
sic tenets of Hasidism and *Nahman of Bratslav said of him, 
“he was a Hasid even before there was Hasidism”’ In anno- 
tated prayer books, especially in those of the Sephardi rite, his 
Kavvanot ha-Pashtiyyut, the “intent” of the text of the prayers 
as set forth in the Yesod ve-Shoresh ha-Avodah, is appended to 
most of the prayers. He was deeply revered and as long as there 
was a Jewish community in Grodno, men and women went 
to pray at his grave. Descendants of his family who originally 
went by the name of Braz (initials for Benei Rabbi Alexander 
Zusskind) later assumed the name Braudes. 
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[Joseph Gedaliah Klausner] 


ALEXANDER THE ZEALOT, joint leader, with *Eleazar 
b. Dinai, of an armed band of Jews during the administration 
of the Roman procurator Ventidius *Cumanus (48-52 C.E.). 
They led a punitive expedition after a group of Galilean Jewish 
pilgrims had been murdered while passing through Samaria 
on their way to Jerusalem to celebrate one of the festivals. 
Cumanus, bribed by the Samaritans, took no steps to punish 
the guilty parties. The Jews thereupon abandoned the celebra- 
tion of the festival and, under the leadership of Alexander and 
Eleazar, attacked several Samaritan villages, “massacred the 
inhabitants without distinction of age and burnt the villages.” 
After a show of force by Cumanus and entreaties by the Jewish 
leaders of Jerusalem the armed bands dispersed, the zealots 
returning to their former strongholds in Judea. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Wars, 2:232ff.; Jos., Ant., 20:118-24, 


Schuerer, Gesch, 1 (1901*), 560 ff. 
[Isaiah Gafni] 


ALEXANDRA, Hasmonean princess, daughter of *Aristo- 
bulus 11, king of Judea. Captured by Pompey, Alexandra was 
brought to Rome in 63 B.c.E. together with her father, her 
two sisters, and her brother *Antigonus 11. The family was re- 
leased in 56 B.C.E. and returned to Jerusalem. After the death 
of her father in 49 B.c.£., Alexandra was sent with Antigonus 
and her two sisters to Chalcis in Lebanon at the invitation of 
its ruler, Ptolemy, the son of Mennaeus. Alexandra married 
Ptolemy’s son, Philippion. But Ptolemy, jealous of his son, 
executed him, and then married Alexandra himself. Nothing 
more is known of her. 


Yannai Salome 
Alexander Alexandra 
Aristobulus II Gaui 
Jonathan Antigonus Philippion 
Alexander LEACH CUA was executed we 











BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Ant., 14:79, 126; A. Schalit, Hordos ha- 
Melekh (1964°), 29; Klausner, Bayit Sheni, 3 (19507), 226; Schuerer, 
Gesch, 1 (1901°), 300. 


[Abraham Schalit] 


ALEXANDRA (d. 28 B.c.£.), daughter of *Hyrcanus 11; wife 
of *Alexander, the son of Aristobulus 11; and mother of Aris- 
tobulus 111 and of *Mariamne, Herod’s wife. Alexandra re- 
garded Herod’s appointment of the Babylonian (or Egyptian) 
Ananel (Hananel) to the high priesthood as a violation of the 
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Hasmonean family’s right of succession to the office and at- 
tempted to secure it for her son Aristobulus. Though Herod 
acceded to her request, he was unable to forgive her, and did 
not allow her to leave the palace. When Alexandra tried to es- 
cape with her son, Herod foiled the attempt. He then affected 
a reconciliation. When, however, her son was drowned in a 
swimming pool, Alexandra accused Herod before Cleopatra 
of engineering his death and asked her to have Mark Antony 
charge Herod with the murder. Herod was summoned to 
Laodicea, but cleared himself by bribery. 

After the battle of Actium (31 B.c.E.), it seemed certain 
that Herod could not escape punishment, since he had sided 
with Antony against Octavian (Augustus). When Herod re- 
turned from a meeting with Octavian with added honors, 
Herod’s sister Salome, Queen Mariamne’s implacable enemy, 
slandered her and Alexandra to her brother, and Mariamne 
was condemned to death for treason. According to Josephus’ 
biased account, Alexandra escaped the same fate by dishon- 
orably accusing her condemned daughter of disloyalty to her 
husband. Her own fate was not long delayed. After Mariamne’s 
death Herod fell ill and appeared likely to die. Alexandra, 
thinking that her opportunity had now come, attempted to ob- 
tain control of the two fortresses in Jerusalem. When this was 
reported to Herod, he ordered her immediate execution. With 
Alexandra’s death, the last member of the Hasmonean dynasty 
to play an active role in history disappeared. Alexandra can- 
not be considered exceptionally sagacious or gifted with in- 
sight into Herod’s character. In all, she seemed to resemble her 
grandfather Alexander Yannai; she was courageous, but lacked 
flexibility and guile, and hence was no match for Herod. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Ant., 15:23, 80, 232ff., 247ff.; Klaus- 
ner, Bayit Sheni, 4 (19507), 12ff.; Graetz, Gesch, 3 (1905°), 186, 199 ff., 
216 ff.; Schuerer, Gesch, 1 (1901), 378ff., 386; H. Willrich, Das Haus 
des Herodes (1929), 48ff.; A.H.M. Jones, The Herods of Judaea (1938), 
52ff., 58, 61; A. Schalit, Hordos ha-Melekh (1964°), index; Pauly-Wis- 


sowa, suppl. 3 (1918), 79. 
[Abraham Schalit] 


ALEXANDRI (Alexandrah, Alexandrai, Alexandros; third 
century), Palestinian amora. He was a leading aggadist of his 
day. Many of the scholars who quote Alexandri belong to the 
amoraim who centered around the academy at Lyddaa. It is 
therefore probable that Alexandri came from Lydda. It is re- 
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lated that he used to go about the streets of the town urging 
people to perform good deeds. He once entered the market- 
place and called out: “Who wants life?” When the people an- 
swered him affirmatively he responded by quoting the verse: 
“Who is the man that desireth life ... Keep thy tongue from 
evil, and thy lips from speaking guile. Depart from evil and 
do good; Seek peace and pursue it” (Ps. 34:13-15; Av. Zar. 19b). 
Many of Alexandri’s homiletical dissertations are based on 
the book of Psalms. “Break Thou the arm of the wicked” (Ps. 
10:15) is quoted by him as an indictment of profiteering. From 
Psalms 16:10 he derived that whoever hears himself reviled 
and does not resent it deserves to be called pious (hasid). He 
also said: “When man uses a broken vessel he is ashamed of 
it, but not so God. All the instruments of His service are bro- 
ken vessels, as it is said: “The Lord is nigh unto them that are 
of a broken heart’ (Ps. 34:19); or ‘Who healeth the broken in 
heart’” (Ps. 147:3, PR 25:158b). 

He customarily concluded his daily prayers: “Sovereign 
of the Universe, it is known full well to Thee that it is our de- 
sire to perform Thy will, and what prevents us? The yeast in 
the dough (i-e., the evil inclination which acts as a ferment- 
ing and corrupting agent) and subjection to foreign rule. May 
it be Thy will to deliver us from their hand, so that we may 
be enabled to perform the statutes of Thy will with a perfect 
heart” (Ber. 17a). 

No details of his life are known, except that his statement 
“The world is darkened for him whose wife has died in his 
days” (Sanh. 22a) may have had a personal application. Schol- 
ars by the name of Alexandri b. Haggai (b. Hagra, b. Hadrin), 
Alexandri “Kerovah” (“the hymnologist”), and Alexandri de- 
Zaddika (“the Just”), are mentioned in isolated talmudic pas- 
sages and one of these may be identical with this Alexandri. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, s.v.; Bacher, Pal Amor, 
index. 


[Yitzhak Dov Gilat] 


ALEXANDRIA, city in northern *Egypt. 


Ancient Period 

Jews settled in Alexandria at the beginning of the third cen- 
tury B.c.E. (according to Josephus, already in the time of Alex- 
ander the Great). At first they dwelt in the eastern sector of 
the city, near the sea; but during the Roman era, two of its five 
quarters (particularly the fourth (= “Delta”) quarter) were in- 
habited by Jews, and synagogues existed in every part of the 
city. The Jews of Alexandria engaged in various crafts and in 
commerce. They included some who were extremely wealthy 
(moneylenders, merchants, “alabarchs), but the majority were 
artisans. From the legal aspect, the Jews formed an autono- 
mous community at whose head stood at first its respected 
leaders, afterward - the ethnarchs, and from the days of Au- 
gustus, a council of 71 elders. According to Strabo, the ethn- 
arch was responsible for the general conduct of Jewish affairs 
in the city, particularly in legal matters and the drawing up 
of documents. Among the communal institutions worthy of 
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mention were the bet din and the “archion” (i.e., the office for 
drawing up documents). The central synagogue, famous for 
its size and splendor, may have been the “double colonnade” 
(diopelostion) of Alexandria mentioned in the Talmud (Suk. 
51b; Tosef. 4:6), though some think it was merely a large meet- 
ing place for artisans. During the Ptolemaic period relations 
between the Jews and the government were, in general, good. 
Only twice, in 145 and in 88 B.c.£., did insignificant clashes 
occur, seemingly with a political background. Many of the 
Jews even acquired citizenship in the city. The position of the 
Jews deteriorated at the beginning of the Roman era. Rome 
sought to distinguish between the Greeks, the citizens of the 
city to whom all rights were granted, and the Egyptians, upon 
whom a poll tax was imposed and who were considered a sub- 
ject people. The Jews energetically began to seek citizenship 
rights, for only thus could they attain the status of the privi- 
leged Greeks. Meanwhile, however, ‘antisemitism had taken 
deep root. The Alexandrians vehemently opposed the entry 
of Jews into the ranks of the citizens. In 38 c.£., during the 
reign of *Caligula, serious riots broke out against the Jews. Al- 
though antisemitic propaganda had paved the way for them, 
the riots themselves became possible as a result of the attitude 
of the Roman governor, Flaccus. Many Jews were murdered, 
their notables were publicly scourged, synagogues were defiled 
and closed, and all the Jews were confined to one quarter of 
the city. On Caligula’s death, the Jews armed themselves and 
after receiving support from their fellow Jews in Egypt and 
Erez Israel fell upon the Greeks. The revolt was suppressed 
by the Romans. The emperor Claudius restored to the Jews 
of Alexandria the religious and national rights of which they 
had been deprived at the time of the riots, but forbade them 
to claim any extension of their citizenship rights. In 66 c.z., 
influenced by the outbreak of the war in Erez Israel, the Jews 
of Alexandria rebelled against Rome. The revolt was crushed 
by *Tiberius Julius Alexander and 50,000 Jews were killed 
(Jos., Wars, 2:497). During the widespread rebellion of Jews 
in the Roman Empire in 115-117 c.£. the Jews of Alexandria 
again suffered, the great synagogue going up in flames. As a 
consequence of these revolts, the economic situation of the 
community was undermined and its population diminished. 
See also *Diaspora. 


[Avigdor (Victor) Tcherikover] 


Alexandrians in Jerusalem 

During the period of the Second Temple the Jews of Alexan- 
dria were represented in Jerusalem by a sizable community. 
References to this community, while not numerous, can be di- 
vided into two distinct categories: (1) The Alexandrian com- 
munity as a separate congregation. According to Acts 6:9, the 
apostles in Jerusalem were opposed by “certain of the syna- 
gogue, which is called the synagogue of the Libertines and 
Cyrenians and Alexandrians, and of them of Cilicia and of 
Asia.” The Alexandrian synagogue and congregation are men- 
tioned in talmudic sources as well: “Eleazar b. Zadok bought a 
synagogue of the Alexandrians in Jerusalem” (Tosef. Meg. 3:6; 
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cf. Ty Meg. 3:1, 73d). (2) References to particular Alexandrians. 
During Herod’s reign several prominent Alexandrian Jewish 
families lived in Jerusalem. One was that of the priest Boethus 
whose son Simeon was appointed high priest by Herod. An- 
other family of high priests, the “House of Phabi,’ was likewise 
of Jewish-Egyptian origin, although it is not certain whether 
they came from Alexandria. According to Parah 3:5, Hanamel 
the high priest, who had been appointed by Herod in place of 
Aristobulus the Hasmonean, was an Egyptian, also probably 
from Alexandria. “*Nicanor’s Gate” in the Temple was named 
after another famous Alexandrian Jew. Rabbinic sources de- 
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scribe at length the miracles surrounding him and the gates he 
brought from Alexandria (Mid. 1:4; 2:3; Yoma 3:10; Yoma 38a). 
In 1902 the family tomb of Nicanor was discovered in a cave 
just north of Jerusalem. The inscription found there reads: 
“The bones of the sons of Nicanor the Alexandrian who built 
the gates. Nicanor Alexa: [Isaiah Gafni] 
Jewish Culture 

The Greek-speaking Jews of Alexandria were familiar with the 
works of the ancient Greek poets and philosophers and ac- 
knowledged their universal appeal. They would not, however, 
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give up their own religion, nor could they accept the prevail- 
ing Hellenistic culture with its polytheistic foundations and 
pagan practice. Thus they came to create their own version 
of Hellenistic culture. They contended that Greek philosophy 
had derived its concepts from Jewish sources and that there 
was no contradiction between the two systems of thought. 
On the other hand, they also gave Judaism an interpretation 
of their own, turning the Jewish concept of God into an ab- 
straction and His relationship to the world into a subject of 
metaphysical speculation. Alexandrine Jewish philosophers 
stressed the universal aspects of Jewish law and the prophets, 
de-emphasized the national Jewish aspects of Jewish religion, 
and sought to provide rational motives for Jewish religious 
practice. In this manner they sought not only to defend them- 
selves against the onslaught of the prevailing pagan culture, 
but also to spread monotheism and respect for the high moral 
and ethical values of Judaism. The basis of Jewish-Hellenis- 
tic literature was the Septuagint, the Greek translation of the 
Bible, which was to become the cornerstone of a new world 
culture (see *Bible: Greek translations). The apologetic ten- 
dency of Jewish-Hellenistic culture is clearly discernible in the 
Septuagint. Alexandrine Jewish literature sought to express 
the concepts of the Jewish-Hellenistic culture and to propa- 
gate these concepts among Jews and Gentiles. Among these 
Jewish writers there were poets, playwrights, and historians; 
but it was the philosophers who made a lasting contribution. 
*Philo of Alexandria was the greatest among them, but also 
the last of any significance. After him, Alexandrine Jewish 
culture declined. See also *Hellenism. 


Byzantine Period 

By the beginning of the Byzantine era, the Jewish population 
had again increased, but suffered from the persecutions of the 
Christian Church. In 414, in the days of the patriarch Cyril, the 
Jews were expelled from the city but appear to have returned 
after some time since it contained an appreciable Jewish pop- 
ulation when it was conquered by the Muslims. 


Arab Period 

According to Arabic sources, there were about 400,000 Jews 
in Alexandria at the time of its conquest by the Arabs (642), 
but 70,000 had left during the siege. These figures are greatly 
exaggerated, but they indicate that in the seventh century 
there was still a large Jewish community. Under the rule of 
the caliphs the community declined, both demographically 
and culturally. J. *Mann concluded from a genizah document 
of the 115 century that there were 300 Jewish families in Al- 
exandria, but this seems improbable. The same is true for the 
statement of *Benjamin of Tudela, who visited the town in 
about 1170 and speaks of 3,000 Jews living there. In any case, 
throughout the Middle Ages there was a well-organized Jew- 
ish community there with rabbis and scholars. Various doc- 
uments of the Cairo Genizah mention the name of Mauhub 
ha-Hazzan b. Aaron ha-Hazzan, a dayyan of the community 
in about 1070-80. In the middle of the 12 century Aaron 
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He-Haver Ben Yeshu‘ah *Alamani, physician and composer 
of piyyutim, was the spiritual head of the Alexandrian Jews. 
Contemporary with *Maimonides (late 12" century) were 
the dayyanim Phinehas b. Meshullam, originally from Byz- 
antium, and *Anatoli b. Joseph from southern France, and 
contemporary with Abraham the son of *Maimonides was 
the dayyan Joseph b. Gershom, also a French Jew. In this pe- 
riod the community of Alexandria maintained close relations 
with the Jews of Cairo and other cities of Egypt, to whom they 
applied frequently for help in ransoming Jews captured by pi- 
rates. A letter of 1028 mentions this situation; it also praises 
Nethanel b. Eleazar ha-Kohen, who had been helpful in the 
building of a synagogue, apparently the synagogue of the con- 
gregation of Palestinians that may have been destroyed dur- 
ing the persecution of the non-Muslims by the Fatimid caliph 
al-Hakim (c. 996-1021). In addition to this synagogue there 
was a smaller one, attested to in various medieval sources that 
mention two synagogues of Alexandria, one of them called 
“small.” The Jews of Alexandria were engaged in the inter- 
national trade centered in their city, and some of them held 
government posts. 


Mamluk and Ottoman Periods 

Under the rule of the Mamluk sultans (1250-1517), the Jewish 
population of Alexandria declined further, as did the general 
population. *Meshullam of Volterra, who visited it in 1481, 
found 60 Jewish families, but reported that the old men re- 
membered the time when the community numbered 4,000. 
Although this figure is doubtless an exaggeration, it neverthe- 
less testifies to the numerical decrease of the community in 
the later Middle Ages. In 1488 Obadiah of Bertinoro found 25 
Jewish families in Alexandria. Many Spanish exiles, including 
merchants, scholars, and rabbis settled there in the 14t-15t» 
centuries. The historian *Sambari (17'* century) mentions 
among the rabbis of Alexandria at the end of the 16 century 
Moses b. Sason, Joseph Sagish, and Baruch b. Habib. With 
the spread of the plague in 1602 most of the Jews left and did 
not return. After the Cossack persecutions of 1648-49 (see 
*Chmielnicki) some refugees from the Ukraine settled in Al- 
exandria. During the 1660s the rabbi of the city was Joshua of 
Mantua, who became an ardent follower of *Shabbetai Zevi. 
In 1700 Jewish fishermen from *Rosetta (Rashid) moved to 
Alexandria and formed a Jewish quarter near the seashore, 
and in the second half of the 18 century more groups of fish- 
ermen from Rosetta, *Damietta, and Cairo joined them; this 
Jewish quarter was destroyed by an earthquake. At the end of 
the 18" century the community was very small and it suffered 
greatly during the French conquest. Napoleon imposed heavy 
fines on the Jews and ordered the ancient synagogue, associ- 
ated with the prophet Elijah, to be destroyed. In the first half 
of the 19‘ century under the rule of Muhammad “Ali there 
was a new period of prosperity. The development of commerce 
brought great wealth to the Jews, as to the other merchants 
in the town; the community was reorganized and established 
schools, hospitals, and various associations. From 1871 to 1878 
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the Jewry of Alexandria was divided and existed as two sepa- 
rate communities. Among the rabbis of Alexandria in modern 
times were the descendants of the Israel family from Rhodes: 
Elijah, Moses, and Jedidiah Israel (served 1802-30), and Sol- 
omon Hazzan (1830-56), Moses Israel Hazzan (1856-63), and 
Bekhor Elijah Hazzan (1888-1908). As a result of immigra- 
tion from Italy, particularly from Leghorn, the upper class 
of the community became to some extent Italianized. Rabbis 
from Italy included Raphael della Pergola (1910-23), formerly 
of Gorizia, and David *Prato (1926-37). Later rabbis were M. 
*Ventura and Aharon Angel. During World War 1 many Jews 
from Palestine who were not Ottoman citizens were exiled to 
Alexandria. In 1915 their leaders decided, under the influence 
of *Jabotinsky and *Trumpeldor, to form Jewish battalions to 
fight on the side of the Allies; the Zion Mule Corps was also 
organized in Alexandria. 


[Eliyahu Ashtor] 


Modern Times 

In 1937, 24,690 Jews were living in Alexandria and in 1947, 
21,128. The latter figure included 243 Karaites, who, unlike 
those of Cairo, were members of the Jewish community coun- 
cil. Ashkenazi Jews were also members of the council. Ac- 
cording to the 1947 census, 59.1% of Alexandrian Jews were 
merchants, and 18.5% were artisans. Upon the outbreak of the 
Israeli War of Independence in 1948, several Jews were placed 
in detention camps, such as that at Abukir. Most of the de- 
tainees were released before 1950. There were several assaults 
on the Jewish community by the local population, including 
the throwing of a bomb into a synagogue in July 1951. With 
*Nasser’s accession to power in February 1954, many Jews 
were arrested on charges of *Zionism, communism, and cur- 
rency smuggling. After the *Sinai Campaign (1956), thousands 
of Jews were banished from the city, while others left volun- 
tarily when the Alexandrian stock exchange ceased to func- 
tion. The 1960 census showed that only 2,760 Jews remained. 
After the *Six-Day War of June 1967, about 350 Jews, includ- 
ing Chief Rabbi Nafusi, were interned in the Abu Za’bal de- 
tention camp, known for its severe conditions. Some of them 
were released before the end of 1967. The numbers dwindled 
rapidly; by 1970 very few remained and in 2005 just a few 
dozen, mostly elderly people. 


[Haim J. Cohen] 


Hebrew Press 

‘The first Hebrew press of Alexandria was founded in 1862 by 
Solomon Ottolenghi from Leghorn. In its first year, it printed 
three books. A second attempt to found a Hebrew press in 
Alexandria was made in 1865. Nathan *Amram, chief rabbi 
of Alexandria, brought two printers from Jerusalem, Michael 
Cohen and Joel Moses Salomon, to print his own works. 
However, these printers only produced two books, return- 
ing to Jerusalem when the second was only half finished. 
A more successful Hebrew press was established in 1873 by 
Faraj Hayyim Mizrahi, who came from Persia; his press con- 
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tinued to operate until his death in 1913, and his sons main- 
tained it until 1916. Altogether, over 40 books were printed. 
In 1907 Jacob b. Attar from Meknés, Morocco, founded an- 
other press, which produced several dozen books. Apart from 
these main printing houses, from 1920 on the city had sev- 
eral small presses, each producing one or two books. A total 
of over 100 books for Jews were printed in Alexandria, most 
of them in Hebrew, the others in Judeo-Arabic and Ladino. 
Most of them were works by eminent Egyptian rabbis, prayer 
books, and textbooks. 
[Avraham Yaari] 
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Nineteenth-Century Egypt (1969), index; Tcherikover, Corpus, index; 
idem, Hellenistic Civilization and the Jews (1959), 541-9 (bibliogra- 
phy), and index; Toledano, in: HUCA, 12-13 (1937-38), 701-14. HE- 
BREW PRINTING: A. Yaari, Ha-Defus ha-Ivri be-Arzot ha-Mizrah, 1 
(1937), 53-56, 67-85; idem, in: Ks, 24 (1947/48), 69-70. 


ALEXANDRIAN MARTYRS, ACTS OF, genre of patriotic 
Alexandrian literature containing heavy overtones of antisem- 
itism. This is known also as the “Acts of the Pagan Martyrs” 
(mistakenly, since the martyrdom has nothing to do with re- 
ligion). Fragments of this literature were first published at the 
end of the 19 century. At that time the fragments were under- 
stood to be of a strictly official nature, in effect the protocols 
of numerous trials of Alexandrian representatives before the 
Roman Caesars. These missions would inevitably end in the 
execution of the delegates, thus arousing further the Alexan- 
drians’ hatred both of the emperor and his presumed allies, 
the Jews, although a number of specimens make no mention 
of their part in the proceedings. With the publication of ad- 
ditional fragments, this view was modified, and it is now ac- 
cepted that “this genre has nothing to do with official docu- 
ments, and the protocol form... is merely a literary disguise” 
(Tcherikover, Corpus, 2 (1960), 56). 

The background for the various trials covers a period of 
150 years. The earliest embassy is associated with *Caligula 
(37-41), the latest (Acta Appiani) probably refers to the em- 
peror Commodus (180-192). However, the most widely dis- 
cussed fragments are those belonging to the Acta Isidori et 
Lamponis (for literature see ibid., 66-67). Isidoros, the head 
of the gymnasium of Alexandria, launched a vigorous attack 
against the Jewish king *Agrippa 1, and summoned him be- 
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fore the court of Claudius. The dialogue between the emperor 
and Isidoros is heated. At one point Claudius refers to Isidoros 
as “the son of a girl-musician” (i.e., a woman of loose mor- 
als) whereupon the latter immediately rebuts: “I am neither 
a slave nor a girl-musician’s son, but gymnasiarch of the glo- 
rious city of Alexandria. But you are the cast-off son of the 
Jewess Salome!” (ibid., 80f.). Isidoros and his colleague Lam- 
pon were immediately sentenced to death. The trial probably 
took place in 41 c.£. (although many scholars favor 53), for in 
that year a series of debates on Jewish civic rights came before 
Claudius. It would be mistaken, however, to conclude from 
this document that all the Acts were aimed solely at arousing 
anti-Jewish sentiment. Tcherikover has shown clearly that an- 
tisemitism in the Acts “plays a secondary part only, the major 
theme of the work being the clash between the Alexandrians 
and Rome.” The author's main purpose was to ridicule the 
Roman emperors, and for this purpose it was often sufficient 
to allude to the alleged cordial understanding between the 
emperors and the Jews. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.A. Musurillo, The Acts of the Pagan Mar- 
tyrs (1954); Tcherikover, Corpus, 2 (1960), 55-107 nos. 154-9. 


[Isaiah Gafni] 


ALEXAS, friend of Herod the Great (37-4 B.c.E£.) and hus- 
band of Herod's sister, Salome. Herod forced Salome to marry 
Alexas, after threatening her with open enmity if she refused. 
Apparently Alexas was among the dignitaries who became 
powerful under the patronage of the new Judean dynasty. Ac- 
cording to Josephus, Herod gave Alexas instructions about 
the procedure to be followed after his death. Alexas seems to 
have wielded sufficient authority to secure the release of the 
prisoners whom Herod had ordered to be executed on the 
news of his death to insure that the nation would mourn. 
But the whole story is probably a malevolent legend with- 
out foundation. Alexas had a son named after him, but with 
the surname Helcias. This son, known as Helcias the “Elder” 
or “Great” (6 uéyac), was apparently among the important 
members of the house of Herod. He is also referred to as “Hel- 
cias the Prefect” (Ant., 19:353). By the third generation, the 
house of Alexas had already obtained Roman citizenship, for 
Helcias’ son was named *Julius Archelaus. Josephus states 
that he was “well versed in Greek learning,’ and Archelaus 
was therefore among the first to receive the historian’s works 
(Apion, 1:51). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Wars, 1:566, 660, 666; Jos., Ant., 17:10, 
175, 193-4; 18:138; Stern, in: Tarbiz, 35 (1965/66), 243-5. 


[Isaiah Gafni] 


ALEXEYEV, ALEXANDER (1820-after 1886), apostate and 
Christian propagandist. He was born Wolf Nachlas into a 
hasidic family in Nezarinetz, Podolia, and became a Chris- 
tian after his impressment into the Russian army. During his 
army service Alexeyev was made a noncommissioned officer 
for his zeal in persuading Jewish child conscripts to convert to 
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Christianity. Later he became paralyzed and was discharged. 
Alexeyev was subsequently appointed to attend the *Saratov 
blood libel case (1853) as an expert. He wrote a pamphlet en- 
titled “Do Jews Use Christian Blood for Religious Purposes?” 
(1886), which boldly defends the Jews against this particular 
accusation. Other writings, however, aimed at winning Jewish 
converts, attacked the Talmud and the rabbis in crude terms 
which made an impact at the time. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.A. Venegerov, Kritichesko-Biograficheskiy 
Slovar, 1 (1889), 375-6; S.L. Zitron, Meshumodim (Yid., 1921), 91. 


ALFALAS, MOSES (late 16'* century), preacher, lived in 
Tetuan, Spanish Morocco. Alfalas, in common with R. *Judah 
Loew of Prague, employed philosophical terms in his preach- 
ing, without retaining their accepted meaning. Many of his 
sermons were delivered in Salonika, and he probably lived 
there some time. His printed works are Ho’il Moshe (1597), 
13 chapters of homiletic treatment of the midrashic sayings 
that refer to the meaning of the Torah and the relationship 
between Israel and the Torah; Ba Gad (printed together with 
the above), which contains seven chapters of homilies explain- 
ing the significance of the milah (“circumcision”); Va-Yakhel 
Moshe (1597), 25 homilies which he had preached in Venice, 
Salonika, Tetuan and other towns, including some homilies 
written by his students under his supervision. All three books 
include an index of contents and sources, compiled by Sam- 
uel ibn Dysoss. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat Bod, 1769 no. 6428. 


ALFANDARI, family originating in Andalusia, Spain, and 
claiming descent from the family of Bezalel of the tribe of 
Judah. After the Expulsion (1492) the family spread through- 
out the Turkish Empire and France. For many generations 
they were among the major scholars and communal lead- 
ers of Constantinople, Brusa (Bursa), Smyrna, Egypt, and 
Erez Israel. The first member of the family of whom there is 
knowledge is IsAAC B. JUDAH, who died in Toledo (1241). 
JACOB B. SOLOMON of Valencia and Solomon Zarzah trans- 
lated Sefer ha-Azamim, attributed to Abraham *Ibn Ezra, 
from Arabic into Hebrew. The name “Alfandery” was known 
in 1506 both in Paris and in Avignon, and, in 1558, in Lyons. 
Variants are “Alfandaric” and “Alfandrec.” Members of the 
family lived in Egypt immediately after the Expulsion from 
Spain at the end of the 15 century; they were primarily mer- 
chants. A 1515 document from Cairo mentions the merchant 
DAVID ALFANDARI. ISAAC, who traveled to Yemen on busi- 
ness, also lived there. Later, several members of this family 
immigrated to Egypt from Portugal, while some Marrano 
members of the family remained in Portugal. oBADIAH (mid- 
17 century), apparently a member of the Egyptian branch of 
the family, was the last marketer for the woolen industry in 
Safed, where he was known as “chief of the artisans.” His busi- 
ness failed as a result of the exorbitant demands made upon 
him by the authorities in Safed, he left for Egypt, and it was 
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on a journey from Egypt that he was robbed and murdered 
(c. 1661). JACOB (second half of 16 century), a noted scholar 
of the Turkish branch, was the father of two well-known rab- 
bis, Hayyim and Shabbetai. Hayy1M (the Elder; 1588-1640) 
was a noted scholar, communal leader, and dayyan in Con- 
stantinople, his birthplace. He wrote a great number of re- 
sponsa, four of which were in the possession of his grandson, 
Hayyim b. Isaac. Among his correspondents was Jacob di 
Trani. He also wrote commentaries to most of the talmudic 
tractates, as well as novellae on the Tur of Jacob b. Asher, but 
these have not survived. SHABBETAI, born c. 1590, achieved 
fame as a scholar in his youth, and corresponded with two of 
Safed’s great scholars, *Hiyya Rofe and Yom Tov *Zahalon, 
with whom he developed close ties upon their visit to Con- 
stantinople. Hayyim the Elder’s son JACOB *ALFANDARI 
was one of the leading scholars of Constantinople. Hayyim’s 
other son, ISAAC RAPHAEL (c. 1622-c. 1687), studied un- 
der Joseph Trani and about 1665 was appointed rabbi of one 
of the congregations in Brusa, a position he held until his 
death. Isaac Raphael, whom A.M. Cardoso met in Brusa in 
1681, is purported by the latter to have expressed his belief in 
Shabbetai Zevi to him, but this testimony is spurious. Isaac 
Raphael wrote many responsa and corresponded with Hayyim 
*Benveniste, who lauded him highly. His son Hayyim b. 
Issac *Alfandari was a noted scholar. ELIJAH B. JACOB AL- 
FANDARI (16702-1717), rabbi and halakhic authority, was 
av bet din in Constantinople, where he was born and died. 
He fought Shabbateanism. His works include Seder Eliyahu 
Rabbah ve-Zuta (1719) on the laws of agunah and Mikhtav me- 
Eliyahu (1723), on the laws of divorce. Approximately at the 
same time there were in Salonika two scholars, both among 
the most distinguished of Solomon b. Isaac ha-Levi’s pu- 
pils: MOSES ALFANDARI, scholar and pietist, and his brother 
ISAAC. 

HAYYIM ALFANDARI, known as “Rabbenu” to distin- 
guish him from the Elder, was a rabbi in Jerusalem. In 1758 
he was included among the members of Judah Navon’s bet 
midrash, “Damesek Eliezer.” He was also one of a delegation 
of the seven rabbis including H.J.D. *Azulai sent on a spe- 
cial mission to Constantinople (but getting no farther than 
Egypt) to oust the official representative of Jerusalem's “Vaad 
Pekidei Erez Israel” JOSEPH ALFANDARI (d. 1867), a dayyan 
and preacher in Constantinople, studied under Isaac *Attia, 
author of Rov Dagan. He wrote Porat Yosef (1868), responsa 
to which he appended his teacher’s responsa, and talmudic 
novellae, and Va-Yikra Yosef (1877), homilies with some re- 
sponsa. 

SOLOMON B. HAYYIM ALFANDARY (d. 1773), rabbi 
and dayyan in Constantinople, signed documents and hal- 
akhic decisions along with the other rabbis of the community 
from 1746 to 1764. He later became chief rabbi. His two sons, 
who also served as rabbis in Constantinople, were RAPHAEL 
HEZEKIAH HAYYIM and ABRAHAM. 

FERNAND ALFANDARY (1837-1910), a judge, was ap- 
pointed to the Court de Cassation in Paris (1894). 
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ALFANDARI, HAYYIM BEN ISAAC RAPHAEL 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ashtor, Toledot, 2 (1951), 486-7; S. Avizur, 
in: Sefunot, 6 (1962), 69; M. Benayahu, in: Aresheth, 2 (1960), 111-2; 
idem, Rabbi H.Y.D. Azulai (Heb., 1959), 380-1; Conforte, Kore, 46b; 
A. Galanté, Histoire des Juifs d’Istanbul, 1 (1941), 127. 


ALFANDARI, AARON BEN MOSES (1690?-1774), rabbi 
and author. He taught at the yeshivah of Smyrna, where he 
served as dayyan. About 1757 he settled in Hebron where he 
was appointed chief rabbi. He wrote Yad Aharon, an attempt 
to bring Hayyim *Benveniste’s Keneset ha-Gedolah up to date 
by including later decisions as well as sources not available 
to Benveniste. He also added his own decisions, as well as a 
work on the methodology of the Talmud. The volume on Orah 
Hayyim was published in Smyrna in 1735; on Even ha-Ezer in 
two volumes in 1756-66. The one to Yoreh Deah and the un- 
completed manuscript on Hoshen Mishpat were destroyed 
in the great Smyrna fire of 1743. He also wrote Mirkevet ha- 
Mishneh, a commentary on Maimonides’ Yad Hazakah; most 
of it was destroyed in the same fire and only the first part was 
published (1755). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, 1 (1852), 16 no. 119, s.v. Aharon AI- 
fandari; M. Benayahu, Rabbi H.Y.D. Azulai (Heb., 1959), 355; Mi- 
chael, Or, no. 302. 


ALFANDARI, HAYYIM BEN ISAAC RAPHAEL (c. 1660- 
1733), kabbalist and rabbi. He lived at Brusa, Turkey, where in 
1681 he met Abraham Miguel *Cardozo [Cardoso]. According 
to the latter’s testimony, Alfandari later came to him in Con- 
stantinople for esoteric study and believed in Cardoso’s con- 
cept of the Divinity. For this reason Alfandari quarreled with 
Samuel *Primo, the rabbi of the Adrianople community. He 
was summoned before the scholars of Constantinople (c. 1683) 
and warned to disassociate himself from Cardoso’ circle. On 
this occasion he denied belonging to Cardoso’ circle and ac- 
cused the latter of belief in the Trinity. Later Alfandari became 
an extreme Shabbatean. He signed his name “Hayyim Zevi, 
called himself “Messiah,” and gathered a group of followers 
in Constantinople. Cardoso accused them of desecrating the 
Sabbath and eating forbidden food. In 1696 Alfandari settled 
in Jerusalem as head of the community (resh mata). He was 
active in public affairs and presided over a yeshivah. At one 
time he resided in Egypt, where he studied Isaac *Luria’s writ- 
ings which were in the possession of Moses Vital, grandson of 
Hayyim *Vital. He also lived in Safed, where he wrote a book- 
let called Kedusha de-Vei Shimshei (printed in J. Kasabi’s Rav 
Yosef). By 1710 he had returned to Constantinople where, in 
1714, he was a signatory to the excommunication of Nehe- 
miah *Hayon during the controversy on Oz le-Elohim (1713). 
In 1717, however, Alfandari was Hayon’s envoy and delivered 
letters of the scholars of Hebron and Salonika to the rabbis of 
Constantinople, and in 1718 he tried to reconcile Hayon with 
Naphtali *Katz. In 1722 his name appeared first on the list of 
the Safed scholars confirming Daniel Kapsutos credentials as 
emissary. He returned to Constantinople, and died there. He 
wrote Esh Dat (1718), homilies on the Torah, and at the end of 
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that work, Muzzal me-Esh by his uncle Jacob; and Maggid me- 
Reshit, a collection of responsa by his grandfather Hayyim the 
Elder, which closes with Derekh ha-Kodesh (1710). Alfandari’s 
kabbalistic works have not survived. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N.H. Hayon, Ha-Kolot Yehdalun (Amster- 
dam, 1725), 6a; Lehishat Saraf (letters against Hayon, 1726), 11b, 14b; 
Rosanes, Togarmah, 4 (1935), 195-7; I. Ben-Zvi, in: Reshumot, 5 (1953); 
56; I. Molcho and A. Amarilio, in: Sefunot, 3-4 (1959-60), 222-5, 227; 
Y. Nadav, ibid., 325; R. Shatz, ibid., 429, 431. 


ALFANDARI, JACOB (c. 1620-1695), halakhic writer and 
preacher, the oldest son of Hayyim Alfandari the Elder, one of 
the leading scholars of Constantinople. Alfandari, who stud- 
ied under his father, taught at a yeshivah. His disciples in- 
cluded Jacob Sasson. According to Abraham Miguel Cardoso, 
he urged his devotees not to accept the teaching of Shabbetai 
Zevi. He wrote many responsa, but most of his writings were 
destroyed in a fire in Constantinople. Some were rescued and 
published by his nephew Hayyim b. Isaac Alfandari, under 
the title Muzzal me-Esh (“Saved from Fire”; appended to his 
Esh Dat, Constantinople, 1718). Another portion, also pub- 
lished under the same title, was incorporated in Joseph Kas- 
abi’s responsa Rav Yosef (Constantinople, 1736), which was 
edited by Kasabi’s pupil Jacob b. Judah Alfandari, grandson 
of the author. The responsa that he sent in reply to his brother 
Isaac Raphael’s inquiries were published in Maggid me-Reshit 
(1660-74). A book of his sermons was in the possession 
of his nephew, Hayyim b. Isaac Raphael, who, in his Esh 
Dat, frequently cites homiletical expositions in his uncle's 
name. His rhetorical style, which is replete with rabbini- 
cal sayings, caused Hayyim Joseph David Azulai to call him 
“the father of rhetoric” His grandson Jacob was a promi- 
nent disciple of Hayyim b. Isaac Alfandari, and wrote an 
introduction to Mikhtav me-Eliyahu by Elijah Alfandari 
(1723). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ghirondi-Neppi, 180 (but the mention of 
a book on the Torah in manuscript may refer to a work by another 
scholar of the same name). 


ALFANDARI, SOLOMON ELIEZER BEN JACOB, known 
as Mercado or Maharsha (Moreinu ha-Rav Shelomo Eliezer; 
1826 or 1829-1930), rabbinic authority. Alfandari was born 
in Constantinople. When he was about 25, he headed the 
yeshivah founded by a certain Foa, a wealthy resident of 
Constantinople, and among his pupils were many who sub- 
sequently became important rabbis. At the age of 30, he was 
elected a member of the general religious council (Majlis) 
of Constantinople. During the sultanate of Abdul Hamid, 
Alfandari opposed the conscription of Jews into the Turk- 
ish army, on the grounds that such conscription constituted 
interference with their religious practice, in violation of an 
agreement made by the Spanish exiles with the Turkish au- 
thorities as a condition for their settling in Turkey in the late 
15" century. The order of conscription was finally rescinded. 
Alfandari was later appointed chief rabbi of Damascus, and 
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from 1904 to 1918 served as chief rabbi of Safed. In 1926 he 
settled in Jerusalem. 

Regarded as one of the great scholars of his time, Alfan- 
dari was accepted by both Sephardim and Ashkenazim and 
despite his exceptional firmness, his responsa and rulings 
were honored without demur. During the last years of his 
life, he was visited by Hayyim Eleazar Shapira, rabbi of the 
Munkacs Hasidim, who was deeply impressed by his person- 
ality. After his death, the Hasidim of Munkacs dedicated to 
his memory Masot Yerushalayim (1931), a hymn in his praise. 
Some of Alfandari’s responsa were published in the periodi- 
cal Torah mi-Ziyyon, in the Kanah Avraham of Abraham Hai 
Amozag, and in the works of his contemporaries. A few of 
his responsa were published by Isaac *Nissim, under the title 
Sheelot u-Teshuvot Maharsha (1932). His remaining works are 
still in manuscript. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.D. Gaon, Yehudei ha-Mizrah be-Erez Yis- 
rael, 2 (1937), 85f.; Ben-Jacob, in: Hed ha-Mizrah, 4 (1945), 7f. no. 6; 
Ben-Zvi, in: Ozar Yehudei Sefarad, 6 (1963), 8-11, 14; idem, Ketavim, 
3 (1966), o1f., 99. 

[Abraham David] 


ALFASI, family of Tunisian rabbis that originated in Fez, Mo- 
rocco. MAS‘UD RAPHAEL ALFASI (17002-1774), halakhist and 
kabbalist. Born in Fez or Tunis, he studied in the latter un- 
der Zemah Zarefati, Abraham Tayyib, and Isaac Lumbroso. 
He established a great yeshivah in Tunis that has continued 
to bear his name to this day, and served as chief rabbi there 
from 1741 until his death. His writings included a large work 
on Maimonides’ Yad patterned on Judah *Rosanes’ Mishneh 
la-Melekh (1731), and a commentary to the Talmud. Mishha 
de-Ravevata (2 vols., Leghorn, 1805) is a commentary on the 
Shulhan Arukh and includes responsa. His homilies on the 
Pentateuch and for Sabbath and holy days are extant in man- 
uscript (Ben-Zvi Institute, no. 713); his grandchildren came 
into possession of a work on the Zohar, the Idrot, and Isaac 
*Luria’s kabbalistic works (see edition of Zohar, Leghorn, 
1872). SOLOMON BEN MAS UD RAPHAEL ALFASI (1721-1801), 
his son, succeeded his father as rabbi of Tunis. His work on 
the Shulhan Arukh as well as his responsa are included in 
the second volume of his father’s Mishha de-Ravevata. Keruv 
Mimeshah (Leghorn, 1858) includes novellae on the Talmud 
and on Maimonides’ Yad as well as a talmudic methodology. 
Alfasi was renowned as a pietist and a wonderworker; many 
miraculous tales were told about him. His brother HAyYIM 
BEN MASUD RAPHAEL (1756-1783) wrote novellae on the 
Shulhan Arukh - entitled Hiddushei Maharha - which were 
included in his father’s Mishha de-Ravevata (1805) and in his 
brother’s Keruv Mimeshah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Cazés, Notes bibliographiques sur la litté- 
rature juive-tunisienne (1893), 157-68; Arditti, in: Revue Tunisienne, 
2 (1931), 115-6. 


ALFASI, DAVID BEN ABRAHAM (Ar. Abu Suleiman 
Daid ibn Ibrahim Al-Fasi; tenth century), Karaite grammar- 
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ian and commentator. Alfasi, who came from Fez, Morocco, 
spent a number of years in Erez Israel where he composed a 
Hebrew-Arabic lexicon of the Bible (Kitab Jami‘ al-Alfaz). The 
dictionary is extant in both a long and a short version, which 
was published in a critical edition by Skoss (see bibl.). The 
exact relationship between the two is not clear yet and needs 
further investigation. The dictionary consists of 22 chapters, 
one for each letter of the Hebrew alphabet. The entries are ar- 
ranged according to the principle of bi-literal roots. He cites 
the translations of Onkelos and Jonathan b. Uzziel by name 
or refers to them as al-Targum, al-Suryani, or al-Mutarjim. 
He also quotes the Mishnah and the Talmud, the masorah 
and the Rabbanite siddur. Alfasi mentions *Saadiah twice as 
“al-Fayyumi,” but he frequently uses and criticizes his com- 
mentaries without mentioning his name. He often designates 
the Bible al-Quran or al-Kitab (the Scriptures) and the Jew- 
ish scholars, al-Rabbanin or al-Rabbiinin, as was customary 
among Karaite authors. Alfasi’s dictionary is one of the earli- 
est and most important for the investigation of the history of 
Hebrew philology. The author reveals a fine sense for language 
and a profound, and, for his time, comprehensive, knowledge 
of ancient Hebrew linguistics. One of the important aspects 
of the dictionary is the comparative one: He quotes numer- 
ous parallels between biblical Hebrew and Aramaic, Arabic 
(both literary and spoken), and mishnaic Hebrew, many of 
which tally with those found in the Risdla of Judah b. Quraysh 
(whom the author does not mention), and many which have 
been accepted by present-day philologists. Alfasi explains 
many roots by metathesis or permutation of letters. He follows 
the Tiberian systems and the Palestinian grammarians as to 
the masoretic text, vocalization, and accents. The dictionary 
contains a wealth of information pertaining to early Karaite 
Bible exegesis as well as historical and material conditions in 
Erez Israel in Alfasi’s time. Compendia of the short version 
were compiled successively by *Levi b. Japheth, Eli b. Israel, 
and *Ali b. Suleiman (and were incorporated by Skoss in the 
apparatus of his edition). Alfasi’s commentaries on the Psalms 
and the Song of Songs have not been preserved. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Pinsker, Likkutei Kadmoniyyot, 1 (1860), 
117ff., 223 ff.; S.L. Skoss, Hebrew-Arabic Dictionary of the Bible of 
David Abraham al-Fasi, 1 (1936), introd.; 2 (1945); EJ, 3 (1929), 273-5 
(includes detailed bibliography). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Maman, 
Comparative Semitic Philology in the Middle Ages: From Saadiah Gaon 
to Ibn Barun (10*-12"" c.) (2004), passim, esp. 182-275; G. Khan, in: 
M. Polliack (ed.), Karaite Judaism: A Guide to Its History and Liter- 
ary Sources (2003), 291-318. 


[Solomon Leon Skoss] 


ALFASI, ISAAC BEN JACOB (known as Rif; 1013-1103), au- 
thor of the most important code prior to the Mishneh Torah 
of Maimonides. In a sense, Alfasi brought the geonic period 
to a close. The last of the Babylonian geonim, Hai Gaon, died 
when Alfasi was 25 years old. Alfasi himself was called “gaon” 
by several early halakhic authorities. *Judah b. Barzillai al- 
Bargeloni sometimes refers to him simply as “the Gaon.” Alfasi 
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was a native of Qal’at Hammad near Constantine, in Algeria, 
and is therefore sometimes called “ha-Kalai” According to 
Abraham ibn David, Alfasi studied in Kairouan under both 
*Nissim ben Jacob and *Hananel b. Hushiel, but nowhere does 
Alfasi mention them as his teachers. 

After a period of study in Kairouan, Alfasi settled in Fez 
(hence his surname “Alfasi” or Rif, initials of R. Isaac Fasi). He 
remained there until 1088, when, in his 75‘ year, he was de- 
nounced to the government by enemies and was forced to flee 
to Spain. After a few months in Cordova he moved to Lucena, 
where he remained until his death. Shortly after his arrival 
in Lucena, he became head of the yeshivah (1089), following 
the death of Isaac b. Judah ibn Ghayyat. The most famous of 
his many students were Joseph *Ibn Migash, *Judah Halevi, 
Ephraim of Qal’at Hammad, and Baruch b. Isaac ibn *Alba- 
lia. Before his death, Alfasi designated Ibn Migash as his suc- 
cessor, even though his own son, Jacob, was a distinguished 
scholar. His death was mourned in dirges by various poets, 
among them Moses Ibn Ezra. Another, hitherto regarded as 
by Judah Halevi, is now attributed by Abramson to Joseph ibn 
Sahl. In his Shirat Yisrael, Moses Ibn Ezra praised Alfasi, de- 
scribing him as a man unsurpassed in keenness of intellect, 
whose wisdom was deep beyond compare, whose pen was 
swift, outdistancing that of any rival, and whose equal in in- 
tensity of religious feeling could scarcely be found. Alfasi 
dedicated his life to the study of the Talmud and its dissemi- 
nation among the masses. Long before he came to Spain, his 
intellectual stand was decided and he was not influenced by 
the cultural life of Spain. 

Hundreds of Alfasi’s responsa have survived. Many of 
them were written while he was still in Fez, the majority in 
Arabic. In character and in style, Alfasi’s responsa are still close 
to those of the Babylonian geonim. Alfasi’s fame however rests 
on his great work Sefer ha-Halakhot (or Halakhot Rabbati). In 
the composition of this work Alfasi had a two fold purpose: 
(1) extracting all the halakhic material from the Talmud, as- 
certaining the decision, and providing a comprehensive com- 
pendium for ready reference; (2) preparing an essential sum- 
mary of the Talmud, thereby facilitating its study. Concerning 
the first purpose Alfasi confined himself to those portions of 
the Talmud which were still operative and practiced, and ex- 
cluded those of only academic importance. His code, there- 
fore, covers the three orders, Moed, Nashim, and Nezikin and 
the individual tractates Berakhot and Hullin. Even here Alfasi 
omitted entire chapters, such as the laws of the Paschal sacri- 
fice (in the tractate Pesahim) and all that portion of the trac- 
tate Yoma which deals with the Temple Service on the Day of 
Atonement. Alfasi arranged laws scattered throughout the or- 
ders Kodashim and Tohorot which retain their relevance such 
as the laws of the Torah scroll, mezuzah, and tefillin, under 
the special title of Halakhot Ketannot. Sefer ha-Halakhot deals 
with 24 tractates of the Talmud. 

Alfasi’s quotations from the Talmud are often longer than 
necessary for the mere determination of a decision; often he 
explains the cited passage. For the most part, his explanations 
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are brief, and in several instances discernible only when com- 
pared with the talmudic text. He comments at some length on 
instances where the geonim differed in their interpretations, 
discussing the different views and giving his own interpreta- 
tion. Such treatment at times mars the structure. Alfasi him- 
self apologized for it in several places. On the other hand 
these extended comments greatly enhanced the value of the 
book. 

To a certain extent Alfasi models himself on the Halakhot 
Gedolot, but Alfasi’s book is much superior. The halakhic ma- 
terial is three or four times that in the Halakhot Gedolot; the 
aggadic material is even more. Alfasi exercises greater freedom 
in the handling of his material, and in the placement of certain 
discussions, often assembling into one place statements deal- 
ing with a specific subject but scattered throughout the Tal- 
mud. For example, he assembles all discussions on the scope 
and definition of censure and reproof at the end of chapter two 
of tractate Shabbat. Similarly he arranges the discussions of 
the Gemara relevant to many Mishnayot. He first quotes the 
discussions which bear directly on the Mishnah, then those 
which have a loose bearing on it, and finally those which have 
some association with it in terms of subject matter. Alfasi 
cites all the material from the Talmud necessary to establish 
the argument for each law and for every opinion, whereas the 
Halakhot Gedolot, for the most part, quotes only the law itself. 
Alfasi’s sources are varied, but usually he does not identify 
them. In addition to the Babylonian Talmud and the geonic 
literature, he uses especially the She’iltot of *Aha of Shabha, 
Halakhot Pesukot, Halakhot Gedolot, Hai Gaon’s responsa and 
commentary, and Hananel b. Hushiel, upon whom most of 
his book is based and which he mostly copies. Other sources 
are an anonymous Sefer Metivot, Nissim Gaon’s works, the 
Hilkheta Gavrata of Samuel ha-Nagid, and *Hefez b. Yazliah. 
Nevertheless, Alfasi only dealt with those laws which origi- 
nated in the Talmud. Alfasi also dealt with the aggadah in the 
Talmud which had been almost completely ignored by all the 
codifiers before him. He included those aggadot which taught 
good conduct and moral behavior, paving the way for all later 
codifiers. Alfasi’s book is thus a source of considerable value 
for the aggadah also, and justly deserves the name “Talmud 
Katan” (“Little Talmud”) given to it. 

The Sefer ha-Halakhot was first published in Constan- 
tinople (1509), and this edition is now very rare (it was pub- 
lished in Jerusalem in 1969). The second edition (which was 
published in Venice, 1521) has many addenda from various 
glosses, thus altering the form of the book. All the later edi- 
tions up to the Vilna Romm edition (1880-86) were based 
upon the Venice edition. The Vilna edition was compared with 
the first edition but is an eclectic version and so only enhanced 
the confusion. A complete and scientific edition - based on 
ancient prints, manuscripts, and *genizah fragments - is still 
lacking. The Pressburg edition (1836) includes pseudo-Alfasi 
on Nedarim. An important aspect of the Halakhot is Alfasi’s 
numerous revisions of what he had already written “and or- 
dered to be corrected.” These corrections were partly due to 
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criticism, especially from his pupil Ephraim. This is attested to 
by various rishonim (e.g., Baal ha-Maor by Zerahiah ha-Levi 
to Sanh. 28b): “It seems that because of this Alfasi changed 
his opinion and ordered the erasure of what he had written 
on the subject... and the substitution of the corrected form... 
as you can find in some of the copies,’ and as Alfasi himself 
comments (A.A. Harkavy (ed.), Kovez Teshuvot ha-Geonim 
(1887), p. 327). His corrections have not always been included 
in the different manuscripts, and this accounts for the many 
variants in the versions of his book. 

Jewish scholars of later generations were unstinting in 
their admiration of Alfasi and his book. Maimonides wrote 
“The Halakhot of the great rabbi, our teacher Isaac, of blessed 
memory, has superseded all these works (geonic codes)... for 
it contains all the decisions and laws which we need in our 
day... and, except for a few halakhot, not exceeding ten, his de- 
cisions are unassailable.” Nevertheless, in one of his responsa 
Maimonides wrote that he differed from Alfasi in about 30 in- 
stances. In a letter to his disciple Joseph b. Judah, he advised 
him to make Alfasi’s Halakhot his major study; and Maimo- 
nides himself taught it to his students. *Isaac b. Samuel ha- 
Zaken said of him: “A man will toil in vain to produce such a 
work, unless the spirit of God rest upon him” (introduction 
to *Menahem b. Aaron ibn Zerah’s Zeidah la-Derekh, Fer- 
rara, 1554). ‘Abraham b. David of Posquiéres, who tended to 
be severely critical of other authors, wrote of him: “I would 
rely on the words of Alfasi even if he should say that right is 
left” Even Alfasi’s critics, and those who commented upon 
or supplemented his writings, never set out to find flaws in 
his work, but merely to correct whenever they deemed nec- 
essary; for they recognized the great usefulness of the book 
and wanted to see it used more widely. It was recounted that 
Jacob of Marvege, a tosafist, inquired in a dream whether the 
law concerning a certain case was according to the geonim or 
according to Alfasi; he received an answer from heaven: “And 
I shall establish my covenant with Isaac” (Gen. 17:21). Mena- 
hem ha-*Meiri always referred to Alfasi as “the greatest of 
codifiers.” Joseph *Caro regarded Alfasi as the first among the 
three pillars of learning upon whom the house of Israel rests 
(Alfasi, Maimonides, and Asher b. Jehiel), and upon whose 
authority he determined the laws in his Shulhan Arukh. Thus 
Alfasi’s influence pervades Jewish code-literature up to mod- 
ern times. At the close of the Middle Ages, when the Talmud 
was banned in Italy, Alfasi’s work was expressly exempted, so 
that between the 16 and 19 centuries it was a principal sub- 
ject of study among Italian Jews. 

There is an extensive literature of commentary on Alfasi, 
some in amplification, others in condensation of his works. 
Among his critics and commentators were some of the great- 
est talmudic scholars, such as Ephraim his pupil, Zerahiah 
ha-Levi, *Abraham b. David, *Jonathan b. David ha-Kohen 
of Lunel, *Nahmanides, *Meshullam b. Moses of Beziers, 
Aaron ha-Levi of Barcelona (see *Ha-Hinnukh), *Samuel b. 
Meir, Jacob *Tam, *Nissim b. Reuben Gerondi, and Joseph ibn 
Haviva, author of Nimmukei Yosef. Almost all of them were 
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scholars of Spain and Southern France, for in these countries, 
especially the former, the Halakhot was studied even more 
than the Talmud itself. More often than not, these commen- 
tators amplified, updated, and extended the discussion of Al- 
fasi’s themes rather than actually commenting on his text. A 
commentary on Alfasi to Hullin by an anonymous Yemenite 
scholar of the 12 century (1960), attests to the wide popular- 
ity of this work. The vast literature that was produced about 
Alfasi further testifies to the high regard in which he was held 
by subsequent generations. 

In addition to the critics and commentators to Alfasi 
there is a ramified literature including works not really de- 
pendent upon Alfasi, but which follow his method of arrange- 
ment rather than that of the Talmud. The most eminent are 
those of Asher b. Jehiel and Mordecai b. Hillel, though the 
latter does not mention Alfasi at all. There are other books 
which include the whole of Alfasi and which expand his work 
with parallels and references to his sources and responsa. 
The most important of these is Sefer ha-Ittim of Judah al- 
Bargeloni. 

Over 300 of his responsa, translated into Hebrew, have 
been collected and published (first edition Leghorn, 1781). 
Over 150 were published in their original Arabic with a He- 
brew translation by A.A. Harkavy in Kovez Teshuvot ha- 
Geonim (1887), most of them having previously been included 
in the Leghorn edition. Another edition (Ginzei Kedem, 4 
vols. (1930), 38-49), based upon the Oxford manuscript, was 
published by B.M. Lewin. Most of these responsa too are in- 
cluded in the Leghorn edition with some changes (cf. also 
Kohelet Moshe of S.A. Wertheimer, 1899). Another collection 
of Alfasi’s responsa was edited by Z. Byednowitz (1934). Most 
of these are included in the previous editions. All these re- 
sponsa were republished by Z. Leiter (1954). Many of Alfasi’s 
responsa are still extant in manuscript. Variae lectiones based 
upon manuscripts were published by A. Sofer in his Teshu- 
vot Hakhmei Provinzyah (1967). Many of Alfasi’s responsa are 
scattered throughout the works of the early halakhic scholars, 
such as Judah al-Bargeloni, in the books of those who used 
his works, including *Isaac b. Abba Mari, Baruch b. Isaac, and 
Judah *Almadari’s commentary on Alfasi’s Sefer ha-Halakhot. 
Several of Alfasi’s responsa are to be found in the famous col- 
lection of Maimonides’ responsa, Peer ha-Dor, Leipzig, 1859, 
nos. 182-208. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Cohen, in: Jar, 19 (1928/29), 335-410; 
Lewin, in: Alummah, 1 (1936), 105-13; H. Tchernowitz, Toledot ha- 
Posekim, 2 (1947), passim; Benedikt, in: Ks, 25 (1948/49), 164-76; 26 
(1949/50), 322-38; 27 (1950/51), 119f.; 28 (1952/53), 210-32; N.N. Rabi- 
nowitz, Maamar al Hadpasat ha-Talmud (1952), 256-7; A.N.Z. Roth, 
in: Sura, 3 (1957/58), 143-50; Habermann, in: Tarbiz, 19 (1959/60), 
190f.; Sh. Abramson, Rav Nissim Gaon (1965), 214-22 and index, s.v. 
Yizhak b. Yaakov Alfasi; idem, Bi-Leshon Kodemim (1965), 64-71; 
Sh. Shefer, Ha-Rif u-Mishnato (1967). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.D. 
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ALFEI MENASHEH (Heb. nwW19 °D?X), urban community 
in western Samaria, close to central Israel. The settlement is 
located on a hill, 1,082 ft. (330 m.) above sea level, and has an 
area of 1.8 sq. mi (4.6 sq. km.). In 1981 Ezer *Weizman, then 
secretary of defense, and Ariel *Sharon, secretary of agricul- 
ture, initiated the “seven star” plan to establish seven settle- 
ments at strategic points near the borders of Judea and Sa- 
maria. In 1983 the first settlers arrived at Alfei Menasheh. At 
the beginning, the community was part of the regional council 
of Samaria. In 1985 it received municipal council status. In the 
following years it came under terrorist attack. In 1987, in one 
such attack, the Moses family was decimated: the mother and 
one of the children were killed and the father and two other 
children severely injured. Between 1987 and 1989, three addi- 
tional terror incidents rocked the community. The precarious 
security situation served to curtail the settlement’s develop- 
ment, but in the 1990s it recovered and new neighborhoods 
were built. In 2002 its population was 5,250. The name of the 
settlement derives from Deuteronomy 33:17, which speaks of 
“the thousands of Manasseh” 


[Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 


ALFEROV, ZHORES I. (1930-_), Russian Nobel laureate 
in physics. Alferov was born in Vitebsk, U.S.S.R. (now Vit- 
syebsk, Belarus), and graduated with a degree in physics (1952) 
from the Lenin Electrotechnical Institute in Leningrad (now 
St. Petersburg). From 1953 he was a staff member of the Ioffe 
Physico-Technical Institute in St. Petersburg, where he ob- 
tained his D.Sc. in physics and mathematics (1970) and which 
he directed from 1987. His academic appointments included 
dean of the Faculty of Physics and Technology at St. Petersburg 
Technical University. His main research interests concerned 
the theory and practical applications of semiconductors. He 
was awarded the Nobel Prize for physics (2000) jointly with 
Herbert Kroemer and Jack S. Kilby for his contributions to the 
double heterostructure concept. His research is of fundamen- 
tal importance to the development of electronics, lasers, solar 
power usage, and communication technology. His honors in- 
clude membership in the Russian (formerly U.S.S.R.) Acad- 
emy of Sciences (1972), of which he was vice president from 
1989, and the Lenin Prize of the U.S.S.R. (1972). 


[Michael Denman (24 ed.)] 


ALFES (Alfas), BENZION (1850-1940), Yiddish and He- 
brew writer. Born in Vilna, Alfes settled in Palestine in 1924; 
his earlier attempt to do so in 1871 had failed for family rea- 
sons. In Vilna he worked as a proofreader and for many years 
managed his wife’s stocking factory. Alfes devoted his life to 
religious education, and was one of the few writers of his time 
who attempted to stem the secularizing drift of the Haskalah 
and its successor ideologies by writing religious literary works 
in Yiddish and Hebrew in a modern, popular style. He reacted 
to the late-19'»-century proliferation of secular novels with his 
Yiddish Maaseh Alfes (“Alfes’ Story”), published serially start- 
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ing in 1900. The work consists of ethical and moralistic love 
tales in which he cast traditional allegorical and didactic ele- 
ments in epistolary form. The work went through 12 editions 
and became a household name. Alfes also translated many 
religious Hebrew works into Yiddish (e.g., Gerondi’s Shaarei 
Teshuvah and Maimonides’ Zavvaat ha-Rambam), and edited 
several works of other authors. Many of Alfes’ commentaries 
were included in liturgical texts. At the age of 90, he wrote 
his autobiography, Toledot ve-Zikhronot (published posthu- 
mously in 1941). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 1 (1928), 107-11; LNYL, 1 
(1956), 118-20; Kressel, Leksikon, 1 (1965), 117. 
[Leonard Prager] 


°ALFONSO, name of many Spanish sovereigns. Of special 
significance in Jewish history were the following: 


Kings of Aragon 

ALFONSO I (1104-34; “the Battler”). After capturing Tudela 
from the Moors in 1114, he permitted Jews who had fled dur- 
ing the fighting to return to the city. ALFONSO II (1162-96). 
He employed a number of Jews as stewards or physicians. AL- 
FONSO V (1416-58). In 1414, as infante, he intervened on be- 
half of the *Saragossa community, which had been ordered to 
send a delegation of representatives to the papal court at the 
time of the disputation of *Tortosa. Alfonso asked the pope 
for a postponement until the Jewish leaders could complete 
their seasonal duties in the community. As king, in 1424, Al- 
fonso confirmed a ban prohibiting the establishment of a Jew- 
ish community in Barcelona. 


Kings of Castile and Leon 

Alfonso vi (1072-1109). After the capture of *Toledo from the 
Muslims in 1085, Alfonso permitted the Jews to remain in their 
quarter (juderia), and granted residence rights to Jews seeking 
refuge there. He also appointed Jews to important state posts. 
Thus, Joseph b. *Ferrizuel (Cidellus), became royal physician. 
ALFONSO VII (1126-57). Like his father, Alfonso v1, he also 
appointed Jews to high positions; Judah ibn Ezra was his al- 
moxarife (“collector of revenues”) and in 1147 was in charge of 
*Calatrava, a stronghold on the Muslim border, where Jewish 
refugees from the *Almohad persecutions were welcomed. AL- 
FONSO VIII (1158-1214), had a number of Jewish courtiers. He 
also settled Jews in frontier garrison towns, with complete au- 
tonomy within their fortified quarters. ALFONSO x (1252-84; 
“the Wise”). He was a patron of scholarship, and several Jewish 
translators and scientists, such as Isaac ibn Sid (Don Caf) and 
Judah b. Moses ha-Kohen, worked under his auspices. Notable 
among their productions were the Alfonsine Tables Libros del 
saber de astronomia, one of the important scientific achieve- 
ments of the reign. The code known as the Siete Partidas was 
produced under Alfonso’s auspices, though not enforced until 
the following century. While this guaranteed the Jews physical 
security and rights of worship, it ordered the enforcement un- 
der the severest penalties of the conventional restrictions on 
the Jews, like the wearing of the Jewish *badge, and authorized 
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judicial prosecution of the Jews for ritual murder (see *Blood 
Libel). Toward the end of his reign, Alfonsos attitude to the 
Jews changed for the worse. In 1279 he had all the Jewish tax- 
farmers imprisoned. In January 1281, he ordered the wholesale 
arrest of the Jews while they were attending synagogue on the 
Sabbath and demanded a ransom of 4,380,000 gold maravedis 
for their release. ALFONSO XI (1312-50). Although Jewish offi- 
cials, such as Don Yugaf (Joseph) de *Ecija, attended his court, 
his policy toward the Jews was often influenced or directed by 
the church or by anti-Jewish courtiers, such as Gonzalo Mar- 
tinez de Oviedo. In 1348 Alfonso prohibited moneylending by 
Jews, but the Cortes revoked the decree in 1351. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, index; Neuman, Spain, index; M. 
Kayserling, Juden in Navarra (1961), index s.v. Alphons; RE, index to 
vols. 51-100 (1936); Sefarad, index to vols. 1-15 (1957), 381-2. 


°ALFONSO DE ESPINA (or de Spina, D’espina; second half 
of 15 century), principal originator of the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion and its ideological and methodological program. Few 
details are known about his life. A Franciscan friar, possibly 
of Jewish birth or descent, he became rector of the University 
of Salamanca, and was confessor of the powerful Alvaro de 
Luna. Espina’s most important work is Fortalitium fidei con- 
tra Judeos, Saracenos et alios Christianae fidei inimicos, written 
in 1458-59 and circulated in 1460. It was frequently printed 
(Nuremberg [1485-98], Lyons [1511]). The title, “Fortress of the 
Faith to give comfort to believers and defend the holy faith,” 
indicates his object. The Fortalitium fidei consists of five sec- 
tions, divided into chapters (Considerationes) and subdivided 
into Haereses (“heresies”); the second and third sections, De 
bello hereticorum and De bello Judeorum, contain his origi- 
nal views. The second section furnishes minute particulars 
of the sins committed by Jewish converts to Christianity (see 
*Conversos) and the means they adopted to continue obser- 
vance of Mosaic Law. This seems for the most part to be based 
on accurate observation and is supported by various historical 
sources, including the Inquisitional records. Espina derived 
his knowledge of Jewish matters from his predecessors, such 
as Raymond *Martini and *Abner of Burgos, as well as from 
first-hand information. He recommends the establishment 
of an Inquisition in Spain and a detailed program. In the 
third section, tales about the *blood libel are revived. Here 
Espina explicitly suggests expelling the Jews from Spain, on 
the lines of the expulsion from England in 1290, implying that 
since England had managed to exist without the Jews, Spain 
could do likewise. The only way in which Spain can be 
converted into a truly Christian state, Espina states in this 
hate-obsessed work, is by extirpating the “Jewish heresy,” ex- 
pelling the Jews, and conquering the Muslims remaining on 
its soil. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. de Azcona, Isabel la Catélica (1964), 377 ff; 
Baer, Spain, index; A.A. Sicroff, Les Controverses des statuts de “pureté 
de sang”... (1960), 74-76; H. Beinart, Anusim be-Din Ha-Inkvizizyah 
(1965), index; H. Kamen, Spanish Inquisition (1965), 30f., 42. 


[Haim Beinart] 
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ALFONSO DE OROPESA (d. 1468), head of the Geronimite 
Order in Spain, said to have been of Jewish descent. In the 
early 1460s clashes took place in the cities of Castile between 
the ex-Jews who had adopted Catholicism (*Conversos) and 
their opponents among the Old Christian population. Alfonso 
now advised King Henry rv to take measures to supervise 
the Conversos and punish backsliders to Judaism. The king 
authorized him to execute his relatively moderate program, 
and Alfonso then conducted the investigation in Toledo and 
its environs for an entire year, imposing what he considered 
were adequate penalties. In 1465 Alfonso completed his Lu- 
men ad Revelationem Gentium (“to prove the unity of all the 
faithful”), in which he explained his plan for the solution of 
the problem of both the Conversos and the Jews. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, 2 (1966), 289ff., 302; H.C. Lea, 
History of the Inquisition of Spain, 1 (1906), 127, 153; A.A. Sicroff, Les 
controverses des statuts de “Pureté de Sang” en Espagne du xv* au xvir* 
siécle (1960), 67ff. M. Orfali, “Ha-Sheelah ha-Yehudit bi-Tfisato shel 
Frey Alonso de Oropesa,” in: Zion, 51:4 (1986), 411-33. 


[Zvi Avneri] 


ALFONSO OF ZAMORA (c. 1474-1544), Spanish scholar. 
He was the son of Juan de Zamora, apparently one of the exiles 
of 1492 who subsequently returned to Spain, father and son 
being baptized together in 1506. Alfonso, who had received 
an adequate Jewish education before baptism, became profes- 
sor of Hebrew at Salamanca, one of the European universities 
where Hebrew studies had been established by a decree of the 
Council of Vienna in 1311-12. He published in Latin an intro- 
duction to Hebrew grammar, dictionaries, and contributions 
to Bible study as well as a conversionist letter to the Jews of 
Rome (Alcala de Henares, 1526). Alfonso is mainly remem- 
bered for his participation in the pioneering Complutensian 
Polyglot edition of the Bible, in the preparation of which he 
worked for some 15 years. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Perez Castro, El manuscrito apologetico 


de Alfonso Zamora (1950); Sefarad, Index Volume (1957), s.v. 
Zamora. 


[Cecil Roth] 


°ALFONSUS BONIHOMINIS (Buenhombre; d. 1353), 
Spanish Dominican, born in Cuenca or Toledo. From a stay 
in Morocco, where he had been imprisoned, Alfonsus claimed 
to have brought back the Arabic original of the De adventu 
Messiae, an anti-Jewish epistle allegedly written by one Sam- 
uel of Fez. He said that he had translated this text in Paris in 
1339. Known as the “Epistola Samuelis Maroccani,’ it was later 
translated into several languages and widely circulated in Eu- 
rope. In fact, it seems that he himself was the author, draw- 
ing largely from another tract in Arabic written by a Jewish 
convert to Islam, *Samawal b. Judah ibn Abbas, probably with 
the intent of presenting it as a Christian rather than a Mus- 
lim polemic. Alfonsus also translated another Arabic treatise 
by Samuel (or possibly wrote it himself): Disputatio Abutalib 
Saraceni et Samuelis Judaei quae fides praecellat: christiano- 
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rum, an iudeorum, an saracenorum (Ms. Madrid Nac. 4402, 
fol. 103-10), a disputation between a Saracen and a Jew. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.L. Williams, Adversus Judaeos (Eng., 1935), 
228-32; Loeb, in: RHR, 17 (1888), 311; M. Steinschneider, Polemische 
und apologetische Literatur in arabischer Sprache... (1877), 27, 187, 408; 
Moersseman, in: Archivum Fratrum Praedicatorum 10 (1940), 77f1.; 
Blumenkranz, in: jys, 15 (1964), 125. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


ALGAZI, family which flourished between the 16‘ and 19 
centuries in Turkey, Crete, Erez Israel, and Egypt, and pro- 
duced a large number of rabbis, kabbalists, and authors. Its 
members include (1) ABRAHAM BEN MOSES (1560?-before 
1640), born in Constantinople, son-in-law of Joseph Ben- 
veniste de *Segovia, a pupil of Isaac Luria. A renowned talmu- 
dic scholar, he corresponded with the greatest of his contem- 
poraries. After 1600, he resided on the island of *Chios and 
in Brusa (now *Bursa), Turkey, where he headed the commu- 
nity until his death. (Nisstm) SOLOMON *ALGAZI, Hayyim, 
Moses, and Joseph were his sons. (2) HAYYIM BEN ABRAHAM 
(2) (1614-before 1668), a Turkish scholar who studied under 
Joseph di *Trani and Abraham *Shalom in Constantinople, 
where he later headed his own yeshivah. He was the son-in- 
law of Judah ibn Ya’ish. His uncompleted commentary, Netivot 
Mishpat, to the Meisharim of Jehoram b. *Meshullam was pub- 
lished in Constantinople in 1669. His manuscript responsa 
and homilies were lost. (3) MOSES BEN ABRAHAM (Cd. before 
1671) was one of the scholars of Bursa. Some of his novellae 
were published in his grandfather Joseph de Segovia'’s work, 
Dovev Siftei Yeshenim (Smyrna, 1671) to which was appended 
his booklet, Sefat Emet. (4) YOM TOV BEN (NISSIM) SOLOMON 
(d. 1727), a poet, lived in Constantinople. Letters and poems 
from his correspondence with the rabbi-poet Aaron de To- 
ledo are extant. ISRAEL JACOB B. YOM TOV *ALGAZI was his 
son. (5) ABRAHAM BEN (NISSIM) SOLOMON (d. 1700), one 
of the scholars of Smyrna, edited his father’s Shema Shelomo 
(Smyrna, 1659). (6) HAYYIM BEN MENAHEM (1640/-17102), 
grandson of R. Hayyim Alfandari the Elder, was born in 
Smyrna. He studied under (Nissim) Solomon and Aaron *La- 
papa. He served as rabbi of Rhodes and, after his son Abra- 
hams death, returned to Smyrna. One of his students, Meir 
Danon, edited and published his Baei Hayyei (Constantino- 
ple, 1712), novellae on Jacob b. Asher’s Turim, on the Talmud, 
and on problems in Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah. His man- 
uscript homilies were lost. (7) NISSIM JACOB BEN HAYYIM 
SOLOMON, one of the scholars of Constantinople, settled in 
Safed. He visited Salonika in 1731 as emissary for Safed, re- 
turning by 1736. He is the author of responsa and novellae on 
Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah (Ms. in Benayahu Collection). 
(8) SOLOMON BEN ABRAHAM *ALGAZI (1673-1762) was rabbi 
and codifier. (9) ISAAC BEN ABRAHAM (17** century), rabbi 
of Chios, studied under Hayyim *Benveniste, author of the 
Keneset ha-Gedolah, and (Nissim) Solomon Algazi. At the 
age of 17, he wrote Doresh Tov, a book of homilies. His manu- 
script responsa are in the Guenzburg collection in Moscow 
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(no. 400). Some of his responsa were published with those 
of Hayyim Benveniste, Baei Hayyei. (10) YOM TOV B. JACOB 
*ALGAZI (1727-1802) was a kabbalist and master of halakhah. 
(11) HAYYIM ISAAC (d. 1814) was chief rabbi of Smyrna in the 
late 18 century. (12) JUDAH, a rabbi in Smyrna, visited Erez 
Israel. His commentary to Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah, expla- 
nations of talmudic discussions, and homilies were published 
together as Shaar Yehudah (Salonika, 1805). Some of his man- 
uscript works were lost. (13) MOSES BEN JOSEPH (1764-1840), 
a grandson of Solomon b. Abraham (8), was born and died 
in Cairo; in 1830, he was appointed chief rabbi of Egypt. That 
same year, with Adolphe *Crémieux’s aid, he founded a mod- 
ern school to which he also admitted Karaites. In 1840, he 
helped liberate the victims of the *Damascus blood libel. He 
was succeeded by his son Joseph. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, 1 (1852), 163, no. 23; M. Benayahu, 
Rabbi H.Y.D. Azulai (Heb., 1959), 571, no. 39 (on Solomon 11 b. Abra- 
ham). 


ALGAZI, ISAAC BEN SOLOMON (1882-1964), Turkish Se- 
phardi hazzan and composer. Algazi, who was born in Izmir, 
at an early age joined the “Maftirim Choir” led by his father, 
himself a noted hazzan and author of religious poetry. He 
served as a teacher at the talmud torah and later as hazzan in 
his native town. He also became proficient in Turkish art mu- 
sic and for many years arranged special courses for the mem- 
bers of his community; A. Hemsi and other musicians were 
among his pupils. Algazi was a noted performer of classical 
Turkish music and adapted some to Hebrew texts which he 
himself translated. In 1923 he was appointed hazzan and mu- 
sic instructor at the “Italian” synagogue at Galata (Istanbul), 
which had a long tradition of musical activity. In 1930 Algazi 
became associated with the Jewish newspaper La voz de Ori- 
ente. In 1933 he went to Paris, but settled finally in Montevi- 
deo (Uruguay) where he was prominent in Sephardi congre- 
gation activities. Algazi’s abilities as a composer and adapter 
were combined with a pleasant, flexible voice and a highly 
distinguished performing style. He imparted a Turkish influ- 
ence to Eastern synagogue song. The sole printed work (“ad- 
aptation”) of Algazi connects five piyyutim to form a Turkish 
“Fassil” (Suite), with each piece following a different rhyth- 
mical pattern (“uzul”). This work was published as Extrait du 
Fassil Husseini des chants juifs orientaux... adapté sous le con- 
trole de M. Isaac Algazi (1924-25). 

As is usual with Eastern music, most of Algazi’s compo- 
sitions and arrangements were transmitted orally, but several 
have been recorded (collection of Israel Broadcasting Author- 
ity, Jerusalem). Some of his outstanding works which survive 
in oral tradition are: The Song of Deborah; Ha-Ben Yakkir Li 
Efrayim; Kiddush; Selihot; two “Peshrev” for choir, to Hebrew 
texts; songs of the Ladino Folklore. A selection of Isaac Al- 
gazi’s poetry has been published in: Shirei Yisrael be-Erez ha- 
Kedem (1921). 

In addition to his main interest in Sephardi music, Al- 
gazi also devoted himself to the dissemination of Judaism 
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and wrote two works in Spanish, El judaismo, religion de 
amor (Buenos Aires, 1945) and La Sabiduria Hebrea (Mon- 
tevideo, 1949). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.D. Gaon, Yehudei ha-Mizrah be-Erez Yis- 
rael, 2 (1938), 43; Morguez-Algranti, in: El Tiempo (Tel Aviv, Oct. 20, 
1964), 3-4. 
[Hanoch Avenary] 


ALGAZI, ISRAEL JACOB BEN YOM TOV (1680-1756), 
halakhic scholar and kabbalist, grandson of both (Nissim) Sol- 
omon *Algazi and Joseph *Hazzan. Probably born in Smyrna, 
Algazi lived in Safed, and for a few years, prior to 1730, in 
Smyrna. He was a member of a closed circle of kabbalists 
headed by Jacob Vilna. Algazi copied and published Hemdat 
Yamim (Smyrna, 1731-32), with many of his own glosses. By 
1737 he was in Jerusalem and, a year later, dedicated “Neveh 
Shalom Berit Avraham,’ a yeshivah founded there for him. 
Algazi became head of Bet El, a bet midrash for pietists, and 
was consequently known as “the pietist rabbi.” His was the first 
signature on the constitution of the kabbalistic group Ahavat 
Shalom. Algazi was appointed chief rabbi upon the death of 
his colleague, Isaac ha-Kohen (1755), but he died the follow- 
ing year. One of the most productive scholars of his time, he 
wrote many halakhic and homiletic works including Emet le- 
Yaakov (Constantinople, 1764) on the laws of Torah scrolls; 
Ara de-Rabbanan (ibid., 1745), reprinted with Judah Ayyash’s 
commentary; Afra de-Ara (Leghorn, 1783), a methodology 
for Talmud and codes; Hug ha-Arez (Jerusalem, 1910; with 
addenda, 1927), on the laws of Purim; Neot Yaakov (Smyrna, 
1767); Kehillat Yaakov (Salonika, 1786), a methodology; Shal- 
mei Zibbur and Shalmei Hagigah (Salonika, 1790), on the 
laws of prayer and blessings; sermons Part 1, Shema Yaakov 
(Constantinople, 1745); and Part 2; Sheerit Yaakov (ibid., 1751). 
Some of his works still survive in manuscript form. H.J.D. 
*Azulai, an acquaintance, condensed and completed Algazi’s 
work, Emet le- Yaakov, which he published under the title Le- 
David Emet (1786). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Benayahu, Rabbi H.Y.D. Azulai (Heb., 
1959), 351ff. 


ALGAZI, LEON (Yehudah; 1890-1971), conductor, com- 
poser, and collector of Jewish music. Algazi, who was born in 
Romania, studied music in Vienna and Paris, and graduated 
from the Ecole Rabbinique de France. From his early studies 
with Abraham *Idelsohn, he acquired an interest in Jewish 
folklore and tradition. For many years, he taught at the Ecole 
de Liturgie et de Pédagogie in Paris. From 1929 he presented 
a weekly program of Jewish music on the French radio, and in 
1937 became conductor at the Rue de la Victoire Synagogue. 
He helped to establish the “Mizmor” section of the Salabert 
publishing house, taught Jewish music at the Schola Canto- 
rum (1936-40), and in 1961 was elected director of music for 
the temples of the Paris Consistoire. Among Algazi’s many 
compositions of liturgical and folkloristic character are Ser- 
vice sacré pour le samedi matin et pour le vendredi soir (New 
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York, 1955), orchestral suites, psalms, harmonizations of tra- 
ditional songs, and incidental music for the cinema and the 
theater. He published one extemely valuable collection, Chants 
séphardis (London, 1958). He also wrote essays on Jewish mu- 
sic in many scholarly publications. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sendrey, Music, nos. 488, 2901, 6275, 9121. 


[Hanoch Avenary] 


ALGAZI, (Nissim) SOLOMON BEN ABRAHAM (1610?- 
c. 1683), rabbi. Algazi, the grandson of Joseph de Segovia 
*Benveniste, was born in Borsa. He studied under his fa- 
ther and the poet Joseph Ganso, as well as Joseph Sasson and 
Meir de *Boton at their yeshivah in Gallipoli. Algazi settled 
in Jerusalem in 1635, but was in Smyrna in 1646 - apparently 
in order to publish some of his works. Here he remained and 
was considered one of the city’s outstanding scholars. He 
founded a bet midrash whose students included his son-in- 
law, Aaron *Lapapa, and Hayyim b. Menahem Algazi, later 
rabbi of Rhodes. Algazi opposed *Shabbetai Zevi and his fol- 
lowers; together with his son-in-law and other scholars, he 
excommunicated Shabbetai Zevi and stated that he deserved 
the death penalty. Compelled to flee and hide outside the city, 
when Shabbetai Zevi’s apostasy became known (1666) he re- 
turned to Smyrna and resumed his position. Algazi assumed 
the additional name Nissim on recovering from a serious ill- 
ness contracted during his travels. He returned to Jerusalem 
about 1670, and by 1673 was head of the local bet din. Algazi 
achieved a reputation for his saintliness and was reputed as 
a miracle worker. 

Among his many works are Yavin Shemuah (Venice, 
1639), a commentary to the Halikhot Olam of *Jeshua b. Jo- 
seph and to Sefer Kelalei ha-Talmud of Joseph *Caro with ad- 
ditions entitled Halikhot Eli (Smyrna, 1663); Gufei Halakhot 
(ibid., 1675); Ahavat Olam (Constantinople, 1642), the first of 
four volumes of homiletics; Razuf Ahavah and Appiryon She- 
lomo (Verona, 1649), a commentary to the homiletical pas- 
sages of the tosafists; Taavah la-Einayim (Salonika, 1655), an 
elucidation of difficult talmudic passages in the Ein Yaakov 
of Jacob *Ibn Habib, with the addition of passages omitted by 
him; and Lehem Setarim, on the tractate Avodah Zarah (Ven- 
ice, 1664); his Ziknat Shelomo, a commentary on the Ittur of 
*Isaac b. Abba Mari, was never published. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Benayahu, in: Sinai, 17 (1945), 304-93 
Scholem, Shabbetai Zevi, index; Mifal ha-Bibliografyah ha-Ivrit, 


Hoveret le-Dugmah (1964), 28-31. 
[Abraham David] 


ALGAZI, SOLOMON BEN ABRAHAM (1673-1762), rabbi 
and halakhist. Algazi, who was apparently born in Jerusalem, 
was the half brother of Hayyim b. Moses *Abulafia, who re- 
stored the Jewish settlement in Tiberias. 

Algazi was a pupil of Hezekiah da Silva. He served in the 
bet din of Abraham Yizhaki, and taught in his yeshivah. One 
of his outstanding pupils was Judah Navon, author of Kiryat 
Melekh Rav. In 1728 Algazi immigrated to Cairo, where he 
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also served in the bet din and c. 1740 was elected chief rabbi 
of Egypt. Algazi rescinded the resolution of the Egyptian rab- 
bis not to study the Peri Hadash of da Silva which was made 
on the ground that he differed in several instances from Mai- 
monides and other leading halakhists; all Algazi’s decisions 
were based on da Silva. He also wrote responsa and a book 
on Maimonides, now lost but which was seen by Hayyim Jo- 
seph David *Azulai in 1753. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, 1 (1852), no. 23; M. Benayahu, Rabbi 
H.Y.D. Azulai (Heb., 1959), 571. 


ALGAZI, YOM TOV BEN ISRAEL JACOB (1727-1802), 
kabbalist and halakhist. He studied with his father and was 
a close friend of H.J.D. *Azulai. Both studied under R. Jonah 
*Navon and R. Shalom *Sharabi. Algazi was a member of the 
Ahavat Shalom group of kabbalists and signed its articles of 
association in 1754, 1758, and 1759. He was a member of bet 
ha-midrash Neveh Shalom and of Bet El. R. Shalom Sharabi 
succeeded Algazi’s father as head of the kabbalists’ yeshivah, 
but Yom Tov Algazi administered it. Following R. Sharabi’s 
death in 1782 he was elected rabbi and dayyan and in c. 1777 
he became rishon le-Zion. The period of his office was a dif- 
ficult one for the Jews of Jerusalem who were vexed by the 
authorities. Algazi’s leadership, influence, and fame in the 
Diaspora were of help to the community. In 1764 he accom- 
panied R. Abraham b. Asher and H.J.D. Azulai on a mission, 
on behalf of the Pekidei Erez Israel be-Kushta (“Agents for 
Erez Israel in Constantinople”). From 1770 to 1775 he was 
sent on other missions from Jerusalem to Constantinople, 
Adrianople, and Belgrade. He traveled in Italy, France, Hol- 
land, Germany, and Poland and returned to Jerusalem (1777) 
via Italy and Smyrna. He appointed his son Jacob a parnas of 
the Hebron community (1787). As the debts of the Hebron 
community increased, Algazi and his son endured a most dif- 
ficult period (1793-95). Both father and son were in danger 
of imprisonment. Creditors became violent and Jacob Algazi 
was badly beaten up. In the month of Elul 1795, Algazi went 
to Constantinople and within three months collected a large 
sum of money for Hebron; he also conducted a large collec- 
tion in Smyrna and Salonika. However, before he returned to 
Jerusalem, his son died (1796) from the blows which he had 
received. His works are distinguished by their sharpness and 
depth. They are Hilkhot Yom Tov, printed with the Vilna Tal- 
mud, on Hilkhot Bekhorot ve-Hallah by *Nahmanides, which 
he found in a manuscript in Italy (1795); Simhat Yom Tov, 
responsa (1794); Kedushat Yom Tov, responsa and sermons 
(1843); Get Mekushar, studies on the marriage contract, in 
Neot Yaakov (1767), 24-79. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Rivlin, in: Zion, 5 (1933), 131-40, supple- 
ment; Yaari, Sheluhei, 535-40; M. Benayahu, Rabbi H.Y.D. Azulai 
(Heb., 1959), 353-4. 


ALGERIA (Central Maghreb; Ar. al-Jaza’ir), modern des- 


ignation for the central part of North Africa, bordered by 
*Morocco on the west and *Tunisia on the east. Resistance 
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Places of Jewish settlement in Algeria. 


against the Arab invasion in the seventh century was orga- 
nized first near Biskra and later in the Aurés mountains, where 
the *kahina (an epithet meaning priestess), the “queen” of the 
Judeo-Berber tribe Jarawa, won brilliant victories. With the 
death of the kahina in 693 came the collapse of *Berber inde- 
pendence. Most of the Jarawa adopted Islam, others escaped 
to the west and south reinforcing the Jewish elements there. 
Oriental Jews, who followed in the wake of the Arab armies 
in large numbers, rebuilt the old destroyed communities of 
Algeria. The Jews in the urban centers, such as Mejana or Me- 
sila, were Rabbanites; so also were the Jews in the capitals of 
the various Berber kingdoms - Ashir, Tahert (Tiaret), where 
the philologist R. *Judah ibn Quraysh lived, *Tlemcen, and 
*Qal‘at Hammad, where R. Isaac *Alfasi was probably born. 
These communities were in contact with the communities of 
*Fez in the west and *Kairouan in the east, and even with the 
geonim of Babylonia and Palestine. It is partly through them 
that the teachings of the academies of *Sura and *Pumbedita, 
and later of Kairouan, spread to Morocco, and from there to 
Spain. Thus, the influence of these communities on the intel- 
lectual and religious development of the Jews of Spain can be 
seen. The teachings of the sages were spread to the area north 
of the Sahara Desert from Gabés, Tunisia, to Sijilmassa (in 
the Ziz Valley), Morocco, by traveling merchants. The Jew- 
ish tribes of the region of Wargha were *Karaites. They were 
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nomad warriors. Their descendants were called “Bahusim” 
and remained in the eastern part of Algeria up to modern 
times. In the tenth century, a Jew named Abu al-Faraj insti- 
gated an important revolt against the Zirid sovereigns of the 
Berber tribes in the Setif region. Defeated, he was tortured 
to death in 989. 

Apart from the fact that the community of *Tlemcen was 
destroyed, almost nothing is known about Algerian Jews dur- 
ing the rule of the Almohads in the 12" and 13 centuries. In 
any case, after that period of disorder the Jewish population 
of Algeria was considerably diminished. In the 13 and 14 
centuries some Jewish merchants residing in Algeria had regu- 
lar contacts with other countries, particularly with Catalonia, 
and these ties served to keep open channels of communica- 
tion with the more developed Jewish communities. Jews of 
Languedoc and even Marseilles lived in Bougie, the Algerian 
harbor town, from 1248. Tlemcen, gate to the Mediterranean 
and a final station on the Sudanese gold route, known as the 
“Jewish Road,’ had a small but lively community, which was 
sustained by the rich Jewish merchants of Barcelona, Valencia, 
Tortosa, and Majorca. Most of these merchants were actually 
natives of the Maghreb and particularly favored by the kings 
of Aragon, who relied on them as essential to their prosper- 
ity. Their relatives had remained in the Maghreb, settling at 
*Algiers, Cherchel, Tenes, Mostaganem, and Tlemcen. At that 
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time there was a continuous emigration of Muslims from the 
Christian kingdoms of Spain to Africa and they were assisted 
by the Jews in Spain. This was the very remunerative busi- 
ness of the great Jewish African-Spanish family Alatzar (also 
al-‘Azar), in particular. The Jewish merchants of the central 
Maghreb had many trade activities, including the slave trade, 
so important at the time. However, they traded chiefly in Su- 
danese gold. Many traded with the Balearic Islands using 
their own ships. 

The Christian kings of Spain appointed many Jews as 
their ambassadors to the Muslim courts. In that capacity Abra- 
ham and Samuel *Bengalil, Judas “Abenhatens,’ and the alfa- 
quim (“physician”) *Bondavin made their first visit to Tlem- 
cen in 1286. In 1305 Solomon b. Zequi of Majorca was chosen 
to settle a dispute with the town of Breshk. These experts in 
North African diplomacy, as well as the wealthy merchants 
in the country, were exceptions among the mass of Algerian 
Jewry, whose level of culture was very low. Largely because of 
them and the possibility of communication with the impor- 
tant economic centers which they represented, many Spanish 
refugees of 1391 chose Algeria as their haven. They emigrated 
in continuous groups from Catalonia and the Balearic Islands. 
They were favorably received by the Muslim authorities, in 
particular by the Ziyanid princes. In contrast, their relations 
with the local Jews, who had at first received them fraternally, 
later became tense. Their numbers gave rise to fear of com- 
petition in their professions. Differences in ritual, language, 
customs, and above all social conceptions, caused conflicts 
between the two communities. The Sephardi Jews asserted 
themselves by their intellectual superiority, financial means, 
and skills. The older community resisted the attempt of the 
newcomers to dominate communal life. However, there were 
refugee leaders who were able to mitigate the conflicts between 
the two groups. The learning and dedication of the new immi- 
grants renewed the moral and religious life of Algerian Jewry. 
Their talent in organizational activities strengthened the Jew- 
ish institutions of Algeria. 

R. Ephraim Ankawa reestablished the community of 
Tlemcen; the eminent talmudic authorities R. *Isaac b. Sheshet 
Perfet (Ribash), R. Simeon b. Zemah *Duran (Rashbaz), and 
the latter’s descendants were mainly responsible for Algiers 
becoming a religious and intellectual center. The communi- 
ties of *Honein, *Oran, Mostaganem, Miliana, Médéa, Tenés, 
Breshk, *Bougie, *Béne, and *Constantine, although depen- 
dent on Algiers, also became centers of Jewish learning under 
the leadership of the rabbis Amram Merovas Ephrati, Samuel 
Halawa, the brothers Najjar, and others. 

Very few of the Spanish exiles of 1492 came to Algeria. 
The only city that attracted them was Tlemcen, which they 
reached by way of Oran. It has been said, however, that the 
loss of Granada, Spain, in 1492 by the Muslims had grave re- 
percussions for the Jews in Algeria. In cases such as that of 
the Muslim preacher al-Maghilli, resentment was expressed 
in violent tirades against the Jews. The prosperous and power- 
ful communities of Tlemcen and, in particular, Tuat were de- 
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stroyed some years later as a result of such agitation. Just after 
these events, the Spanish occupation of Oran (1509-1708) and 
Bougie (1509-55), resulted in Jewish property being pillaged 
and the Jews themselves sold as slaves. Finally, however, some 
influential families such as Jacob *Cansino, Jacob b. Aaron, 
and *Sasportas convinced the Spaniards in Oran that their 
Arab policy would best be served by accepting a Jewish com- 
munity in Oran. In the 17‘* and 18** centuries, descendants 
of Marranos and Jews from Leghorn, Italy, settled in Alge- 
ria, especially Algiers. Among the first who arrived were the 
Lousada, Alvarenga, Zacuto, Molco, and dela Rosa families; 
among the later ones were the Soliman, *Busnach, *Bouchara, 
*Bacri, Lealtad, and *Delmar families. They played an im- 
portant role in ransoming Christian captives for European 
governments, and their commercial activities enriched the 
country. 

The “refugees of 1391” had stimulated Algerian trade and 
brought prosperity to remote communities. They exported 
ostrich feathers from Mzab and African gold from Tuat, as 
well as burnooses, rugs, cereals, wool, and pelts to Europe, 
while European products were in turn sold in Africa by the 
same merchants. At that time the Jews owned estates, slaves, 
and flocks. In the regions subject to a central power, the Jews 
paid the *jizya, the tax levied on all non-Muslims. Their rab- 
bis were exempted from it, as were the merchants, mainly de- 
scendants of megorashim, because they paid customs on their 
imports. The native Jews were thus in an inferior position. 
Moreover, the megorashim had a separate quarter, synagogue, 
and even cemetery. Their dress was also different from that 
of the native Jews; they continued this distinction by wear- 
ing berets or hoods. Thus, they were called baalei ha-kappus 
or kabbusiyyin, in contrast to the baalei ha-miznefet, native 
Jews who wore turbans. 

The organization of the communities that was established 
in the 14» century was in effect until 1830. At the head of each 
community was a Sheikh al-Yahiid, or Zaken ha-Yehudim, 
called also *mugqaddam, who was appointed by the Muslim 
authorities. His powers were discretionary, tempered only by 
protests of the rabbis. A prison and the police were at his dis- 
posal for punishing and carrying out the sentences of the bet 
din. He also named the officers (gedolei ha-kahal, ziknei ha- 
kahal) who were charged with the collection and administra- 
tion of charity funds, and the management of the synagogue 
and charitable institutions. The Judeo-Spanish groups chose 
their officers (neemanim) themselves. The rabbinical courts 
were composed of three judges chosen and paid by the com- 
munity. Only civil disputes were brought to them; they had 
no jurisdiction in criminal matters. 

Although the rabbinical courts were available to Al- 
gerian Jews, they tended more and more to turn to Muslim 
civil courts. To discourage this practice the rabbis were able 
to threaten, and indeed put into effect, decrees of excommu- 
nication. On questions of minhag, however, the rabbis were 
often compelled to approve the local custom followed by Af- 
rican Jews. Some later practices originated in takkanot. The 
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haskamot, agreements over administrative regulations, also 
legalized local practices. The particular regulations of each 
community gave it a certain individuality that it jealously pre- 
served for future generations. This resulted in collections of 
minhagim, prayers, and liturgy (piyyutim), the work of local 
rabbis, written either in Hebrew or Judeo-Arabic. The commu- 
nities of Tlemcen, Oran, and Algiers each had its own mahzor. 
Sometimes the synagogues of the same town even had differ- 
ent liturgies. Thus, in the 18" century the community of Al- 
giers was convulsed by disputes over liturgy. 

Jewish-Muslim relations were, on the whole, good. It 
was only occasionally that outbursts of fanaticism gave rise 
to local persecutions. In certain towns it was accepted that at 
such times the mosques, although forbidden to infidels, should 
serve as a refuge to the Jews. The religious Muslim leaders 
sometimes helped them; for example, the marabout (Muslim 
holy man) of Blida, southwest of Algiers, stopped a pogrom 
and forced the plunderers to return their booty. 

Generally, from the 16" century the situation of the 
southern Jews was better than that of their coreligionists in the 
centers under Turkish domination. The Turks were the ruling 
class who had come to exploit the country, and they treated 
the natives, both Muslims and Jews, roughly. Most Jews, liv- 
ing in separate quarters, were at their mercy. They increased 
the restrictions imposed on Jews in Islamic countries more 
through greed than fanaticism. On the other hand, the “sov- 
ereign’” days, chosen by the Janissaries, and the beys, gover- 
nors of provinces, humored the upper-class Jews, from among 
whom they chose their counselors, physicians, financiers, and 
diplomats. The Muslim rulers charged these diplomats with 
the difficult assignment of maintaining relations with Euro- 
pean Powers, a task that was complicated by the pirate raids 
on European ships, condoned by the Algerian rulers. It was 
usually the wealthy and influential Jews originally from Leg- 
horn, the Gorenim who received these assignments. Their 
high positions could not, however, protect them against the 
violence of the Janissaries who resented the favors the Jews 
received from the bey. The assassination in 1805 of the bey’s 
chief aide, the powerful Naphtali Busnach, was followed by 
the only massacre of Jews to take place in Algiers. 

The French government had accumulated enormous 
debts to the Bacri and Busnach families, relatives and part- 
ners, who had been delivering grain to France for them since 
the end of the 18 century. These unpaid debts were the cause 
of diplomatic incidents that resulted in the French conquest 
of Algiers in 1830. The French conquest opened a new era 
for the 30,000 Jews of Algeria. In the beginning the commu- 
nities were allowed to continue their self-government, and 
the rabbis continued to administer justice. But this autono- 
mous structure was soon overturned. Rabbinical justice was 
deprecated and jurisdiction of the Jews passed to the French 
tribunals. The muqaddam, who had previously headed each 
Jewish community, was replaced by a deputy mayor. These 
reforms did not give rise to any protests on the part of the 
Jewish population, as they retained their previous legal sta- 
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tus. However, the changes caused some to leave: many Euro- 
pean Jews returned to Leghorn, and the middle class, small 
tradesmen, and craftsmen emigrated to Morocco and Tunisia. 
On the other hand, Moroccan and Tunisian Jews, attracted 
by new conditions, immigrated into Algeria. There was also 
a movement of Jews from the south toward the centers and 
the port towns. 


The Jews under French Rule 

French colonialism lasted from 1830 to 1962. The duration of 
colonialism, the presence of French settlers, the involvement 
of French Jewry, and the impact of the changes in the coun- 
try, its people, and its Jews shaped Jewish community history 
during this period. The cornerstones of the period were the 
establishment of the consistorial organization in 1845, the 
naturalization of the Jews in 1870, World War 11 and its im- 
pact (1939-45), and the decolonization processes from 1954 to 
1962. The modernization process of Algerian Jewry was the 
most complete in the Muslim world; Jews became French 
citizens and dissociated themselves from Muslim society. It 
is not surprising that at the end of the colonial area most Al- 
gerian Jews continued their life in France, like all the French 
settlers. 

Under the French each municipal council and chamber 
of commerce had one or two Jewish members. In 1858 a Jew- 
ish general counselor was elected for each province. In 1845, 
after a long mission of two French Jews, Jacques-Isaac Al- 
ters and Josef Cohen, consistories, on the model of those of 
France, were created in Algiers, Oran, and Constantine. Chief 
rabbis, brought from France, were appointed and paid by the 
government, and presided over all other religious function- 
aries. One of the tasks of these chief rabbis was to promote 
the emancipation of their followers, although they were not 
yet French citizens. Cultural assimilation was so rapid that it 
provoked a break with the old Jewish world. Some attempted 
to fight the trend toward total assimilation in such undertak- 
ings as the establishment of Hebrew printing houses in Algiers 
in 1853 and Oran in 1856 and 1880. French education, despite 
its advantages, led many Jews who were unprepared for it to 
leave Judaism. To counteract this trend talmud torah schools 
were opened in many cities. Several highly influential families 
formed a Jewish intelligentsia, capable of assimilating French 
civilization yet maintaining their own traditions. Members 
of these families were the first to enter the liberal professions, 
becoming magistrates, physicians, lawyers, engineers, high- 
ranking officers in the army, and, later, university professors. 
Both they and the French Jews favored the naturalization of 
Algerian Jews as did also French liberals. 

Algerian Jews were granted the right of individual natu- 
ralization in 1865, and on October 24, 1870, by the *Crémieux 
Decree all Algerian Jews were forced to become French citi- 
zens, with the exception of those in the south, whose legal 
situation remained uncertain. This was the first instance in 
the Muslim world in which the Jew’s legal status changed so 
radically. The naturalization of some 35,000 Jews resulted in 
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a wave of antisemitism. Jews were attacked and in Tlemcen 
in 1881, in Algiers in 1882, 1897, and 1898, in Oran and Sétif in 
1883, and in Mostaganem in 1897, where the violence reached 
its peak. Up to 1900 there were in all towns and villages cases 
of looting and killing, and numerous cases of synagogues be- 
ing sacked and the Holy Scrolls desecrated and used as ban- 
ners by the rioters. The *Dreyfus affair in France inflamed the 
anti-Jewish campaign even more. An antisemitic party came 
to power: Edouard *Drumont was elected the representative 
of Algiers and Max Regis became its mayor. Extraordinary 
measures were taken against the Jews. In Constantine, by de- 
cision of the deputy mayor Emile Morinaud, Jewish patients 
were not admitted to hospitals. The illegality of such steps, 
together with the fact that the Muslims failed to support the 
movement, brought about the defeat of the antisemitic party; 
in 1902 it ceased to exist altogether. 

It should be emphasized that the wave of antisemitism 
came only from the French colonial settlers. It was a modern 
form of antisemitism deriving from the fear of a breakdown 
of the colonial hierarchy in which “inferior” elements might 
become part of the ruling class. 

The heroic participation of Jews in World War 1 caused 
an improvement of relations, although in 1921 there was a 
renewed outburst of hatred in Oran. Hitler's rise to power, 
greeted with rejoicing by the antisemites, caused a new wave 
of antisemitic campaigns, which resulted in a massacre in 
Constantine in 1934. 

The crisis was renewed in 1936, when Léon *Blum, a Jew, 
became premier of France. The Jewish Algerian Committee 
for Social Studies, directed by Henri Abulker, André Lévi-Va- 
lensi, Elie *Gozlan, and others, undertook intensive activities 
aimed at curbing the racial unrest. Subsequently, the Union 
of Monotheistic Believers (Union des Croyants Monothéistes) 
was formed; during World War 11 it was responsible for the 
Muslims declining to identify themselves with the antisemi- 
tism of the Vichy government. 


Holocaust Period 

Despite the bravery shown by the Jews on the front dur- 
ing World War 11, one of the first measures taken after the 
French defeat in 1940 was to abrogate the Crémieux Decree. 
The 117,646 Jews of Algeria became the object of daily suf- 
fering: they were cast outside the pale of society, impover- 
ished, and humiliated. The Algerian administration applied 
the racial laws of Vichy with excessive severity. After Jewish 
children were banned from attending schools and restrictive 
clauses were applied in institutions of higher learning, Robert 
*Brunschwig organized private courses and schools. The ex- 
penses of these private schools were met by the communities 
jointly, although the financial burden was heavy. Some time 
later, the government totally forbade Jewish higher education 
and put the Jewish schools under strict, malevolent supervi- 
sion without, however, contributing toward their upkeep. Only 
the rabbis were granted the right to represent the community 
before the authorities. 
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Algerian Jewry, in danger of total destruction, was saved 
only by its own determination. The Algerian resistance move- 
ment was the work of Jews, and consisted almost entirely of 
Jews. Among its leaders were Raphael and Stéphane Abulker, 
Roger and Pierre Carcassone, Jean Dreyfus, Jean Gozlan, and 
Roger Jais. Their activity led to the insurrection of Algiers led 
by Jose Abulker on November 8, 1942, which neutralized the 
capital while the Americans landed in the country as part of 
Operation Torch. Paradoxically, after this victory of the allies 
in Algeria, General Giraud, Admiral Darlan, and Governor 
Yves Catel, with the complicity of the local diplomatic repre- 
sentative of the U.S.A., Robert Murphy, took new measures 
against the Jews, including the establishment of detention 
camps. The protests of Jewish international and Algerian or- 
ganizations and the French Committee of National Liberation 
in London, the intervention of highly placed Jews, Muslims, 
and Christians against this injustice, and a world-wide cam- 
paign were all of no avail against the will of the antisemites. 
Finally after the personal intervention of President Roos- 
evelt, the Crémieux Decree was again put into force on Oc- 
tober 20, 1943. However, it was only in 1947 that equality for 
all was proclaimed. 


[David Corcos / Haim Saadoun (2 ed.)] 


Contemporary Period 

During the postwar period a number of Jewish organizations 
were formed in Algeria. The Fédération des Communautes Is- 
raélites d’'Algérie was established in April 1947 for the purpose 
of defending Algerian Jewry and safeguarding its religious 
institutions. *oRT was founded in 1946 in Algiers and Con- 
stantine; the Ecole Rabbinique d’Algérie, established in 1947, 
began its activities in 1948; the Comité Juif Algérien d’Etudes 
Sociales, formed after World War 1, resumed its activities in 
1948 and published a monthly, Information Juive, from 1948 to 
April 1962 in Algiers and from September 1963 in Paris. 

Although the formal structure of the Algerian commu- 
nity resembled the French pattern centering around legally 
sanctioned “religious associations,” in practice each kehillah 
functioned autonomously. Until 1961 the Fédération united 60 
different communities. Thereafter the communal structure un- 
derwent a gradual disintegration and communal life became 
primarily a function of local customs and traditions. 

The fate of the community was fundamentally deter- 
mined by the Algerian nationalist struggle for independence. 
Tragically caught between two violently opposed forces the 
marginal position of the Jews in Algerian society exposed 
them to constant danger. 

The conflict had already become clear in August 1956 
when the FLN (Front de Libération Nationale - the Alge- 
rian National Liberation Front, an organization dedicated to 
achieving Algerian independence) appealed to the “Algerians 
of Jewish origin” who “have not yet overcome their troubled 
consciences, or have not decided which side they will choose” 
to opt for Algerian nationality. Jewish fears increased when, on 
February 18, 1958, two emissaries of the Jewish Agency were 
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kidnapped and assassinated by the FLN. In December 1960 
the Great Synagogue of Algiers was desecrated and the Jew- 
ish cemetery in Oran was defiled. The son of William Levy, a 
Jewish socialist leader was killed by the FLN and subsequently 
Levy also was assassinated by the oas (Organisation Armée 
Secréte - a counter-terror organization opposed to an inde- 
pendent Algeria). In May 1956 the Mossad, the Israeli secret 
service, which had begun to work in North Africa and cre- 
ated networks of Algerian Jews from Constantine, attacked 
the Muslims of Constantine in response to continuous attacks 
against Jews. About 20 Muslims were killed as a warning to 
Algerian Muslims not to involve the Jews in their struggle 
with the French. 

Until 1961 the majority of Algerian Jews had hoped that 
partition or a system of dual nationality would obviate the 
conflict. As the struggle developed, however, they increasingly 
feared that popular reaction would be directed against them 
not only as Europeans but as Jews and Zionists. Consequently, 
although the community never adopted an official anti-inde- 
pendence position, in March 1961 a delegation from the Co- 
mité Juif Algérien d'Etudes Sociales urged that the negotia- 
tions then in prospect should obtain official recognition of the 
French nature of the Algerian Jewish community. (Later it was 
agreed in Evian to treat Jewish Algerians as “Europeans.”) 

By the 1960s the “Gallicization” of the large mass of Al- 
gerian Jews had developed to the point where both their emo- 
tional allegiances and cultural predispositions were largely 
French. The resulting diminution of Jewish observances did 
not, however, reflect a positive integration into the Algerian 
French community which was less a community than a settle- 


ment of colons. Fundamentally, however, the separate identity 
of the community was maintained by the system of status in- 
herent in Islamic society where religion and family and not 
formal nationality and cultural behavior were the determina- 
tive factors. The term “Frenchman” in Algeria did not apply 
to either Arab or Jew. The FLN and oaAs reign of terror and 
counter-terror in 1961 and 1962 had catastrophic consequences 
for the Jewish community. As elsewhere in North Africa the 
Jewish quarters often straddled the European and Arab sec- 
tions. These quarters often sustained the first and sometimes 
only Muslim reprisals after attacks by European terrorists on 
the Muslim quarters. These often degenerated into pitched 
battles between the two communities, especially their youth. 

Throughout this period there was a steady flow of em- 
igration of Jews from Algeria. The rate of emigration rose 
steeply in mid-1962 when, as a result of oas violence, the com- 
munity feared that the proclamation of independence would 
precipitate a Muslim outburst. By the end of July 1962, 70,000 
Jews had left for France and another 5,000 for Israel. France 
treated the Algerian Jews on an equal footing with the non- 
Jewish repatriates. The United Jewish Social Fund made ex- 
traordinary efforts to help the refugees. In the course of a few 
months, no fewer than 32,000 refugees arrived in Paris and 
the nearby communities. Many Jewish refugees from south- 
ern Algeria found a haven in Strasbourg and its vicinity and 
were gradually integrated with the aid of the existing Jewish 
community. It is estimated that some 80% of Algerian Jews 
settled in France. 

After Algeria had achieved its independence, all its Jews 
who held French citizenship retained it, except for a few iso- 


Algerian towns and corresponding Jewish population figures, 1838-1968. 











Year 1838 1861 1881 1901 1921 1941 1955 1968 
Algiers 6,065 5,372 10,822 17,053 25,591 30,000 400 
Aumale 270 29 145 221 

Biskra 38 112 28 500 

Blida 113 395 1,077 962 1,269 2,500 

Bone 283 607 625 1,387 1,733 3,147 4,000 

Bougle 10 216 482 561 132 625 

Bou-Saada 343 433 682 

Constantine 4,093 5,213 7,196 9,889 13,037 16,000 

Ghardaia 1,642 1,100 

Laghoust 443 

Mascara 696 384 81 1,958 

Médés 1,460 1,398 1,005 529 

Miliana 850 827 649 557 450 

Mostaganem 698 1,230 766 152 1,828 2,300 

Nedroma 267 386 529 560 

Oran 5,637 3,549 10,651 15,943 26,671 30,000 400 
Sétif 736 936 1,601 3,015 2,050 

Souk-Ahras 198 416 516 624 750 

Tiaret 342 416 92 1,586 2,000 

Tlemcen 3,745 4,910 5,150 4,907 5,000 

Total 21,048 47,500 50,000 73,967 120,000 140,000 3,000 
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lated cases. The regime of Ben-Bella maintained a correct rela- 
tionship with the Jews. During the years 1963-65, the minister 
of culture addressed the Jewish congregation at the synagogue 
of Algiers on the Day of Atonement. 

In February 1964 a General Assembly was held at Oran 
by the Jewish communities of Algeria, which elected Charles 
Hababou as its president. After Houari Boumédienne rose to 
power in 1965 the situation rapidly deteriorated. Heavy taxes 
were imposed on the Jews, and discrimination of various 
kinds betrayed the anti-Jewish tendencies of the government. 
The rabbis no longer received their salaries from the state. 
This was explained by the fact that they had not become Al- 
gerian nationals. The Supreme Court of Justice declared that 
the Jews were no longer under the protection of the law, and 
an intensive economic boycott was instituted against Jewish 
merchants. The police engineered a libel suit against Hababou 
on the grounds that he had had connections with Zionism. In 
September 1966, as the result of a case brought before the Eco- 
nomic Court, Désiré Drai was condemned to death together 
with two non-Jews; but whereas he was executed on the day 
of Rosh Ha-Shanah, the two others were pardoned. On June 5, 
1967, the Algerian press launched a violent attack against Israel 
and the Jews. The walls of the synagogues of Algiers and other 
Jewish communities were defaced. With one exception, all 
the synagogues in the country were taken over and converted 
into mosques, and the Jewish cemeteries of the country fell 
into decay. By 1969 fewer than one thousand Jews remained 
in Algeria. Most of the young men and women left, and thus 
there were hardly any marriages. The property of the Jewish 
communities was abandoned. (See Table: Algerian towns and 
corresponding Jewish population figures, 1838-1968.) 


[Robert Attal] 


The Jews who remained in the 1970s were mostly of ad- 
vanced in age, unwilling to leave their assets behind and emi- 
grate with the rest of the Jewish community to France. Only 
50 Jews remained in Algeria in the 1990s, nearly all in Algiers, 
but there were individual Jews in Oran and Blida. A synagogue 
functioned in Algiers but had no rabbi. All the other syna- 
gogues were taken over for use as mosques. 


Relations with Israel 

On gaining independence, Algeria joined the *Arab League 
and fully participated in its conferences against Israel. On 
June 5, 1967, Algeria along with other Arab states declared war 
on Israel, sending military assistance to Egypt. Even the Egyp- 
tian acceptance of ceasefire was denounced by Algerian mobs. 
Consequently, President Boumedienne pressed the U.S.S.R. to 
adopt a firmer anti-Israel policy, “a firm commitment to wipe 
out traces of the aggression” as well as to give military aid, 
some of which was subsequently channeled to Egypt. On July 
23, 1968, the PFLP (“Popular Front for the Liberation of Pales- 
tine’) hijacked an El Al plane to Algeria. The plane, the crew, 
and its male Israel passengers were kept under detention for 
several weeks and only released in return for terrorists being 
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held by Israel. Algeria adopted an extreme attitude among the 
anti-Israel Arab factions, and gave full support to the Palestin- 
ian terrorists. It repeatedly expressed its official reservations 
regarding the Israeli-Palestinian peace process. 


[Robert Attal] 
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AL-GHARID AL-YAHUDI (early seventh century), poet, 
singer, and composer from *Medina in Arabia. Al-Gharid al- 
Yahiidi is not to be confused with al-Gharid (nickname mean- 
ing the fresh voice), one of the four great singers in the early 
Islamic era (d. 716). The biographical account of al-Gharid the 
Jew is reported by the 10th-century author al-Isfahani in his 
monumental Kitab al-Aghani (“Book of Songs”), which con- 
tains a collection of poems from the pre-Islamic period to the 
ninth century, all of which had been set to music. Al-Gharid 
the Jew is described in this book as a Kohen descended from 
Aaron ben Amram and a member of the Jewish group living 
in Yathrib (i.e., Medina, the city of the Prophet *Muhammad). 
Al-Isfahani mentions in the same context other Jewish poets 
belonging to the same group, but the very fact that he dedi- 
cated a special entry to al-Gharid points to his artistic ability 
and reputation. Al-Isfahani even reports that Muhammad was 
pleased with one of al-Gharid’s songs. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Al-Isfahani, Kitab al-Aghani al Kabir, 3 
(Cairo, c. 1929), 116-117; al-Salawi, Idrak al-maani, ms. 2706 of the 
Moroccan Royal Library, v. 21, f. 136-138; H.G. Farmer, A History of 
Arabian Music to the 13" Century (1929), 80-81. 


[Amnon Shiloah (274 ed.)] 


ALGHERO, Sardinian port. The Jewish community devel- 
oped there in the second half of the 14"* century after Sardinia 
was acquired by the crown of Aragon. In 1354 Jews supplied 
the conquering army of Peter 1v of Aragon and took part in 
the siege of Alghero. Among them were Jews from Castile, 
Sicily, Catalonia, and Majorca. Several are listed as soldiers. 
Following the conquest, many remained in Alghero. The first 
group of immigrants was joined in 1370 by families coming 
from Catalonia and southern France. Around 1400, new waves 
of immigrants came to Alghero, mainly from Provence. In 
1360 King Peter 1v conceded the Jews of Cagliari the privilege 
of erecting a tower in Alghero and permitted them to affix a 
commemorative stone to the wall to mark its foundation. The 
synagogue, built in 1381, was enlarged in 1438. The cemetery 
was established in 1383 and extended in 1435. As long as the at- 
titude of the Aragonese authorities toward the Jews remained 
favorable, they were prominent in Alghero’s economic life. A 
Jew, Vidal de Santa Pau, advanced money to the authorities 
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for restoring the city walls in 1423. In 1454 Samuel de Carcas- 
sona and Jacob Cohen, secretaries of the Jewish community 
of Alghero, obtained the right to emblazon the royal coat of 
arms on the wall of the synagogue. The wealthy Carcassona 
family loaned money to the Aragonese kings throughout the 
15 century. In 1481 the brothers Samuel and Nino Carcas- 
sona were victualers for the royal galleys and military pay- 
masters. Maimon Carcassona gave hospitality to the viceroy 
on his visits to Alghero. Moses, the richest property owner in 
the Jewish quarter, was the official collector of taxes and du- 
ties. Several celebrated physicians, including Bonjudes *Bon- 
davin of Marseille, lived in Alghero. The friendly attitude of 
the Aragonese authorities toward the Jews found expression in 
the regulations of 1451 exempting them from wearing the Jew- 
ish *badge and from having to listen to missionary sermons. 
They were also granted judicial autonomy and exemption from 
taxation. Conditions for Alghero Jewry began to deteriorate in 
1481 when they shared the treatment meted out to the Jews of 
Spain. They were expelled in 1492 after the general edict of ex- 
pulsion from the Spanish dominions. The Carcassona family, 
who became Christians, remained. Antonio Angelo Carcas- 
sona (born in 1515) studied law at the universities of Bologna 
and Rome, graduating as a doctor of both civil and canon law. 
In 1533 and in 1586 members of the Carcassona family were 
tried by the Spanish Inquisition for inviting foreign Jews as 
guests in their house in Alghero. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Spano, in: Rivista Sarda, 1 (1875), 23-52; 
L. Falchi, Gli Ebrei nella storia e nella poesia popolare dei Sardi (1935), 
23-28; A. Boscolo, in: Annali della Facolta delle Lettere e di Filosofia 
dell Universita di Cagliari, 19, pt. 2 (1952), 12; R. Latardi, in: RMI, 33 
(1967), 207-10; Milano, Italia, index; Roth, Italy, 263ff. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: M. Perani, Italia, 5 (1985), 104-44; C. Tasca, Gli ebrei 
in Sardegna, Cagliari (1992), 98-114, 127-34; A. Rudine, Inquisizione 
spagnola censura e libri proibiti in Sardegna nel ’500 e ’600 (1995); 
61-76; D. Abulafia, “Gli ebrei di Sardegna,’ in: C. Vivanti (ed.), Sto- 
ria d'Italia. Annali 11, Gli ebrei in Italia. Dallalto Medioevo alleta dei 
ghetti (1996), 83-94. 


[Attilio Milano / Nadia Zeldes (2"4 ed.)] 


ALGIERS (AlI-Jazair), capital of *Algeria. The small Jewish 
community in the late Middle Ages was enlarged after 1248 by 
Jews from the Languedoc and about 1287 by Jews from Ma- 
jorca. The population of Majorcan Jews increased between 
1296 and 1313, when the town enjoyed a short-lived indepen- 
dence. The Majorcan Jews were arms suppliers. Before 1325 the 
port was visited regularly by Catalans and Genoese, as well as 
by Jewish shipowners and merchants. 

The first Jewish refugees from Spain were warmly wel- 
comed in 1391, but their increasing numbers caused anxiety 
among the Muslims and the native Jews, who feared their 
competition. One individual (whose identity cannot be as- 
certained), himself an immigrant, used his influence to pre- 
vent the landing of 45 newcomers and advised that all the fu- 
gitives be sent back, as they were accused of being Marranos. 
The qadi (Muslim religious judge) intervened in their favor. 
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The Spanish Jews prospered greatly and finally became the 
majority; they separated themselves from the native Jewish 
community by acquiring a cemetery and synagogue of their 
own and moving into a separate quarter. The leader of these 
Jews at first was R. Saul Ha-Kohen “*Astruc, a scholar and phi- 
lanthropist, who served as judge for the whole community. His 
successors were the famous R. Isaac *Bonastruc, R. *Isaac b. 
Sheshet (Ribash), and R. Simeon b. Zemah *Duran; they in- 
stituted the so-called takkanot of Algiers which governed the 
religious life of Algerian and Tunisian Jews. Because of the 
school of Isaac b. Sheshet and the Durans, Algiers became 
a major religious and intellectual center in the 15> century. 
Many Marranos moved there in order to practice Judaism 
openly. The large-scale maritime trade of the Spanish Jews at 
the end of the 14" century gave economic impetus to the city 
and prepared it somewhat for its future role. 

From early in the 16" century, the Turks ruled in Algiers. 
In order to develop trade, they encouraged the creation of a 
privileged class. They employed Jews as advisers and physi- 
cians; Jews were also responsible for the coining of money and 
the accounts of the treasury. The mass of the people, Moors 
and Jews, suffered periodically from the whims of the Janis- 
saries and the cruelty of the militia. In 1706 an outbreak of the 
plague and a terrible famine reduced many Jewish families to 
indigence. Then, influenced by false accusations, the bey im- 
posed an exorbitant fine on the community and ordered the 
destruction of the synagogues, which were saved only by the 
payment of a further sum. This ruined the majority of the Jews. 
They commemorated the failure of the Spanish who attacked 
Algiers in 1541 and 1775 by instituting two “Purims” of Algiers, 
which were celebrated every year by the whole community. 
From the 17" century onward, former Portuguese Marranos 
and many Dutch, Moroccan, and Leghorn Jewish families 
went to settle there. Proficient in business, many owning their 
own ships, they gained control of Algerian commerce and ex- 
tended the system of letters of exchange, and that of conces- 
sions and agencies in Europe and the East. These new immi- 
grants intermarried with the older families of the town and 
settled on the Street of the Livornese, completely separated 
from the Hara (“quarter”). These “Juifs Francs” (“Francos,’ ice., 
free from the obligations of other Jews), or “Christian Jews” 
(because they wore European garments), were employed by 
all European countries to ransom Christian prisoners. Many 
were able diplomats who negotiated or signed various peace 
and trade treaties. Among these diplomats in the second half 
of the 17‘ century were Jacob de Paz, Isaac Sasportas, David 
Torres, Judah Cohen (d. early 18» century), and Soliman Ja- 
quete (d. 1724). Their families became the aristocracy of the 
community and were active in promoting its welfare. 

Internal strife in the Jewish community appeared only 
when the kabbalists R. Joshua Sidun, R. Joseph Abulker, R. 
Aaron Moatti, and above all R. Abraham Tubiana (d. 1792) in- 
troduced new rituals in their synagogues in accordance with 
the theories of R. Isaac *Luria. Members of other synagogues 
considered this sacrilegious and accused the innovators of 
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promoting a schism. Until the mid-20" century two differ- 
ent rituals were followed in the synagogues of Algiers, that 
of the mekubbalim, or kabbalists, and that of the pashtanim, 
or those who followed the original customs of the refugees 
from Barcelona and Majorca. The intense religious life of the 
community was stimulated later in the 16" century by emi- 
nent scholars such as R. Abraham Tawa, R. Moses Meshash, 
R. Abraham *Gavison, physician to the famous “beylerbey” 
(Ottoman governor) Euldj Ali (1568-87), R. Solomon Duran 11 
and his disciple R. Judah Khallas 11 (d. 1620), R. Solomon Seror 
(d. 1664) and his grandson Raphael-Jedidiah Seror (d. 1737), 
the philosopher R. Mas'ud Guenoun (d. 1694), the poet R. Ne- 
horai Azubib (d. 1785), and R. Judah *Ayash, one of the most 
venerated rabbis of Algiers. Their works, however, were ne- 
glected by the new generations, which turned toward other 
forms of culture. 

In the late 18'-early 19" centuries the wealth of certain 
families added to the enormous influence of Naphtali *Busn- 
ach; this aroused the jealousy of the Janissaries, who assassi- 
nated Busnach. The day after Busnach’s assassination (June 29, 
1805), they sacked Algiers killing between 200 and 500 Jews. 
Despite this catastrophe, the great families would not forgo 
their internal disputes nor their fierce competition for power. 
David Bacri succeeded his partner and relative Naphtali Bus- 
nach as head of the community. He was beheaded in 1811 by 
the dey and replaced by David Duran who represented the 
opposing families. The latter was in his turn put to death 
by the dey during the same year, and Joseph Bacri assumed 
the title of *mugaddam (head of the community). Involved 
against his will in disputes between the Jewish families, the 
rabbi of Algiers, R. Isaac Abulker, was dragged to the stake 
with seven other notables of the town (1815). After the land- 
ing of the French in 1830, Jacob Bacri was named “Chef de la 
Nation Israélite”; he was replaced by Aaron Moatti whose ap- 
pointment was terminated in 1834. 

In 1870 Algerian Jews became French citizens; subse- 
quently antisemitism spread throughout the country manifest- 
ing itself in serious pogroms, particularly in Algiers (1884-87, 
1897-98). After World War 1 a Zionist conference, the first in 
Algeria, was organized at Algiers. Although the Jewish élite 
was always active in the defense of Judaism, they were loyal 
French citizens. 

The Algiers community was deeply affected by the na- 
tionalist struggle for independence. Much of the communal 
structure ceased to exist. The Great Synagogue in the ancient 
quarter, ravaged in the Christmas Eve riots of 1960 was only 
temporarily restored. The Maimonides rabbinical college was 
closed. During the French army’s search of Bab-el-Oued in 
1962, in reprisal for the machine-gunning of French soldiers 
by the local oas, the synagogue of that quarter was ravaged. 


Population Statistics 

During the last four centuries the Jewish population of Al- 
giers declined and increased according to the economic and 
political situation of the capital. In the 16 century it declined 
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from 2,000 to 750 persons, because of the Spanish assaults. In 
the 17" and 18 centuries the number of Jews rose to 15,000, 
but then decreased to 7,000 and later, to 5,000. About the 
same number was found there by the French in 1830. Eight 
years later there were over 6,000 Jews, but after the antise- 
mitic persecutions of the last decades of the 19» century only 
5,000 remained. After 1900, with the defeat of the anti-Jewish 
party, the Jewish population increased continuously: 10,822 in 
1901, 17,053 in 1921, 23,550 in 1931, and 25,591 in 1941. Dur- 
ing World War 11 Algiers received over 1,000 Jewish refugees 
from Europe; after the uprising against the French in 1954 
a large number of Jews from the interior settled in Algiers. 
Over 95% of this population, numbering about 34,000, left 
the capital when the declaration of independence was pro- 
claimed in 1962. The vast majority immigrated to France, some 
went to America, and others to Israel. By 1963 only 2,500 Jews 
remained in Algiers. In 1969 their number was reduced 
to a few hundred and at the turn of the century to a few 
dozen. 
For bibliography see “Algeria. 
[David Corcos] 


ALGUADES (Alguadez), MEIR (d. 1410), personal physi- 
cian to successive kings of Castile, chief rabbi, and chief jus- 
tice of Castilian Jewry. After the massacres of 1391, Alguades 
devoted his energies to rehabilitating the stricken Spanish 
communities, despite his personal misfortunes (his son-in- 
law had accepted baptism during the persecutions). Algua- 
des’ activities extended beyond the frontiers of Castile into 
Aragon and Navarre. He was a friend and patron of Solomon 
ha-Levi of Burgos (later *Pablo de Santa Maria), Benveniste 
de la *Cavalleria, and Hasdai *Crescas, the learned apologist 
and satirist Profiat *Duran, and the poet Solomon da Piera, 
who composed an elegy on Alguades’ death. Alguades trans- 
lated into Hebrew Aristotle’s Ethics (ed. by Satanow, Berlin, 
1790) and in his foreword speaks of the obstacles which he 
encountered in his work, while leading the life of a courtier 
bound to accompany the monarch on his travels. A number 
of medical prescriptions written by Alguades in Spanish have 
been preserved in Hebrew translation. Beside his activities as 
court physician, Alguades was apparently a tax-farmer. The 
statutes of the Castilian communities issued at *Valladolid in 
1432 confirm that Alguades’ widow and daughter were to be 
exempted from taxes because of the services rendered by him 
to the Jewish communities. The local legend associating Al- 
guades with the *host desecration charge which entailed di- 
saster for the community of *Segovia in 1410 seems to have no 
basis other than the improbable account of *Alfonso de Espina 
in his Fortalitium Fidei. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, index, s.v. Meir Alguadex; S. 
Usque, Consolation for the Tribulations of Israel, ed. by G.I. Gelbart 
(1962), 325-33; I. Rodriguez y Fernandez, Segovia-Corpus (1902); Bo- 
letin de la Real Academia de la Historia, Madrid, 7 (1885), 397 ff. 
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ALGUM, a tree which cannot be definitely identified. Men- 
tioned among the trees of Lebanon which Hiram, king of Tyre, 
sent to Solomon for the building of the Temple and the palace 
(1 Chron. 2:7), it is referred to elsewhere as having been im- 
ported from tropical Ophir (11 Chron. 9:10-11; 1 Kings 10:11, 
where it is called almog). The Septuagint identifies the tree 
brought from Lebanon as a species of pine and that from Ophir 
as apparently a species of Tuja, while the Jerusalem Talmud 
and the Midrash identify it with alvos, i.e., Aquilaria agallo- 
cha, which is a tropical tree of high quality used in the making 
of furniture. It has also been identified with the biblical aloe 
(Num. 24:6; Ps. 45:9; Prov. 7:17; Song 4:14) used in incense and 
for perfume. In modern Hebrew almog is used for coral, which 
is also the meaning given to it in the Talmud (rH 23a). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Feliks, Olam ha-Zomeah ha-Mikrai 
(19687), 124-5. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


ALHADIB (al-Ahdab), ISAAC BEN SOLOMON BEN 
ZADDIK (mid-14" century-—after 1429), Hebrew poet and 
astronomer. Of Spanish origin (very likely from Castile), af- 
ter the events of 1391, Alhadib went to Sicily in 1396. He lived 
first in Syracuse and then (1426) in Palermo. He applied his 
scientific interests to biblical interpretation, and also wrote 
secular and liturgical poetry. O. Raanan published in 1988 a 
critical edition of almost 90 of his poems, most of them sec- 
ular, including monorhymed and strophic compositions and 
some rhymed prose. His poetry, with popular tendencies, is 
sometimes didactic, ethic, or sapiential, but sometimes also 
humorous or satiric, including some riddles, proverbs, and 
polemics, and introductions to prose works. Two interest- 
ing poems, alluding to the 13 principles of Maimonides, were 
written on the occasion of the wedding of his two sons. Like 
other late Hebrew poets, he wrote in a mannered style (for 
instance, a poem has one thousand words starting with the 
letter nun), imitating the octosyllabic structure of Romance 
poetry in many of his Hebrew verses. He wrote a hymn on Es- 
ther giving his name in acrostic, and an addition to the poem 
with which Moses Handali opened his commentary on the 
Hebrew translation of Al-Fergani’s astronomy. 

Only one of his works in prose has been published in 
full, Leshon ha-Zahav, on weights and measures mentioned 
in the Bible (Venice, undated). His writings (in manuscript) 
include Orah Selulah, on calculations; Iggeret Kelei Hemdah, 
describing an astronomical apparatus wich he invented in Sic- 
ily; Keli ha-Memuza or Keli ha-Emza’i, also on astronomy; and 
Maamar be-Gidrei ha-Devarim, on theological terminology. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Uebersetzungen, 7 (1864), 
112; M. Rabinowitz, in: Mizrah u-Maarav, 3 (1929), 219-23; David- 
son, Ozar, 4 (1933), 417; Roth, in: JQR, 47 (1956/57), 324. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: Shirei Yitzhak Ben Shelomoh Al-Ahdab, ed. O. Raanan 
(1988); Schirmann-Fleischer (1997), 618-24. 


[Abraham Meir Habermann / Angel Saenz-Badillos (2"4 ed.)] 
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AL HA-MISHMAR (Heb. 772W73 ?y), Hebrew daily news- 
paper of the Israeli left-wing *Mapam Party, its affiliated Ha- 
Shomer ha-Zair youth movement, and the Kibbutz Arzi 
network of agricultural settlements. Established in Tel Aviv 
in 1943 under the editorship of Mordekhai *Bentov as Ha- 
Shomer, it became Al ha-Mishmar five years later after Ha- 
Shomer ha-Za’ir merged with Ahdut ha-Avodah into Mapam. 
The newspaper was both a voice of the strident left-wing of the 
Zionist movement and the more inward-looking network of 
agricultural settlements. A quality newspaper, it covered na- 
tional and international developments as well as local kibbutz 
news. In its earlier days its journalistic style was of a party or- 
gan. Yet its literary pages in particular were open to non-party 
voices. Its journalistic workforce consisted of members of kib- 
butzim on loan to work on the newspaper. After Bentov was 
elected a Mapam member of the Knesset, he was replaced as 
editor by Yaakov Amit. Other editors of the paper were Marek 
Geffen, Hayyim Shaw, Sever Plotzkur, and Zvi Timor. In later 
years the paper's style was characterized by less ideological 
rigidity. Its staff included not only kibbutz members but also 
professional journalists. Its readership reached 15,000-18,000, 
but 10,000 of these were kibbutz subscriptions. Its circulation 
declined to 8,000 in the 1990s after kibbutz members were 
no longer required to read the paper. Their preference for the 
non-party commercial press, and for television over neswspa- 
pers, together the financial problems which struck the kibbutz 
movement, caused the paper to close in March 2005. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Tzafati, “Al ha-Mishmar - Anatomiyah shel 
Iton Miflagti? in: Kesher, 27 (May 2000). 
[Yoel Cohen (274 ed.)] 


ALHANATI, DAVID (1908-1990), Greek attorney and com- 
munity activist. Alhanati was born in Athens to a mixed Ro- 
maniote/Sephardi family from Ioannina and Larisa. He stud- 
ied law at the University of Athens and from 1935 until 1942 he 
was legal advisor to the Jewish Communities of Greece and 
served on its board. During World War 11, he fought in the 
Greek army on the Albanian front in 1940-41, was arrested by 
the Italians in 1942 as a prominent member of the Athenian 
Jewish community, and during the German occupation from 
September 24, 1943, went into hiding in the mountains and 
found refuge with a Greek friend in Pirgos until the libera- 
tion. Previously, he had assisted Rabbi Barzilai when he was 
pressed to hand over community lists to the Germans, and 
burned the Athenian community Jewish archives. 

In 1945, he founded the Board of Jewish Communities of 
Greece (KIs) and served as its first chairman. He also founded 
the opalE Organization of Rehabilitation of Jews in Greece 
and was its vice president from 1945 until 1952. He represented 
the Jewish community of Greece in war trials held in the late 
1940s and 1950s in Greece against Jewish and German Nazi 
collaborators. In 1945-46, together with the Mosad le-Aliyah 
Bet, he helped organize the voyage of four boats of illegal im- 
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migrants from Greece and Northern Europe departing from 
the Sounion coast, southeast of Athens, to Erez Israel. He 
established two hakhsharah (training) farms in 1945, which 
housed ma’pilim (“illegal” immigrants), as they waited for 
their departure to Erez Israel. 

Alhanati was president of the Union of Greek Zionists 
(1965-84), was Greek delegate to the 26" and 27't World 
Zionist Congresses, and was president of the Jewish National 
Fund in Greece from 1965 until his later years. He also was 
secretary-general of the HELLAS-Israel organization and a 
lifetime member of B’nai B'rith. 

In Athens, Alhanati also represented the legal interests of 
the Jewish National Fund and the Jewish Agency, and worked 
together with the Joint Distribution Committee to rebuild the 
lives of Greek Holocaust survivors and help Jewish refugees 
from Arab Middle Eastern countries and the former Eastern 
Bloc of the Soviet Union reach the West for relocation. 


[Yitzchak Kerem (2™ ed.)] 


AL HA-NISSIM (Heb. 0°037 9; “for the miracles”), thanks- 
giving prayer added to the penultimate benediction of the 
Amidah and to the Grace after Meals on Hanukkah and Purim. 
‘The prayer starts with a general introduction: “For the mira- 
cles, the redemption, the mighty deeds, the saving acts, and 
the (victorious) wars, which Thou didst for our fathers in 
former times at this season.” On Hanukkah a condensed ac- 
count of the Hasmonean Revolt is added. The opening words 
of this section “In the days of Mattathias, the Hasmonean, son 
of Johanan the high priest...” present some difficulties owing 
to an apparent confusion between Jonathan, the high priest, 
and Johanan, father of Mattathias the Hasmonean. The addi- 
tional recitation for Purim briefly retells the story of Purim. 
This prayer dates back to talmudic times (Shab. 24a). Several 
ancient sources also have the addition “as Thou hast done for 
them, thus perform for us, Lord our God, miracles and won- 
ders, in our days” (Sof. 20:8, also Siddur R. Amram Gaon, Seder 
Hanukkah, and Siddur R. Saadyah Gaon, 256), but the prayer 
books omit this phrase on the halakhic principle that petitions 
and thanksgivings should be kept separate (Sh. Ar., OH 682:1). 
An imitative form of Al ha-Nissim was inserted into the Ami- 
dah and the Grace after Meals on the local Purims (see Special 
*Purims), and an attempt has been made to establish the reci- 
tation of such a prayer on Independence Day in Israel. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Elbogen, Gottesdienst, 130 ff. 


AL-HARIZI, JUDAH BEN SOLOMON (1165-1225), He- 
brew poet and translator. He was born in Spain, very likely 
in Christian Toledo, a city that at this time preserved Arabic 
culture and that he describes with particular detail; however, 
there are no conclusive proofs of it, and other places have 
also been suggested. His education in this cultural atmo- 
sphere made him familiar with Arabic and Hebrew language 
and literature. Al-Harizi was a member of a wealthy family 
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which became impoverished, and was therefore dependent 
on patrons. 

He spent some years in Provence, where he translated 
several Arabic works into Hebrew for the non-Arabic speak- 
ing Jews and participated in the ideological disputes of the 
time, returning to Spain in 1190; in 1205 he was in Toledo and 
wrote a poem on the death of Joseph ben Shoshan. During 
discussions of the work of Maimonides he defended the Mas- 
ter against the anti-rationalist rabbis from Toledo. Some time 
later he left Spain to travel to the Orient. He first went to Mar- 
seilles, and from there he sailed to Egypt; in 1215 he arrived in 
Alexandria and from there he visited Cairo, later continuing to 
Palestine, Syria, and Iraq. According to the information that 
he gives us in one of his works, in 1218 he was in Jerusalem. 
Damascus, Aleppo, Mosul, and Baghdad were among the cities 
visited. He mentions seeing the tombs of the prophet Ezekiel 
and of Ezra in Susa. The ten last years of his life, until his death 
in Aleppo in 1225, are now much better known thanks to im- 
portant documents discovered and published in recent years. 
J. Sadan published in 1996 an Arabic biography written by Ibn 
al-Sha’ar al-Mawsili in a work on the poets of his time (the first 
half of the 13" century). There are also many details about his 
travels in his Tahkemoni as well as in an Arabic description, 
Al-rawdah al-aniqah (“The Pleasant Garden”), written by Al- 
Harizi himself in his last years, which has been published and 
annotated by Y. Yahalom and Y. Blau (2002). 

We do not know exactly the reasons for Al-Harizi’s trav- 
els. Scholars usually allude to his curiosity, to spiritual motifs, 
like the love for Zion, to the search for rich patrons in the Ori- 
ent, etc. Al-Harizi’s visits to these countries helped to acquaint 
the Jewish communities there with Spanish-Hebrew culture. 
Most of his compositions were written during his travels and 
contain reflections on his experiences. He wrote many po- 
ems in honor of the prominent Jewish men of these commu- 
nities, both satirizing their defects and praising their virtues, 
and used to revise what he had previously written, sometimes 
leaving different versions of his writings. 

Al-Harizi’s most important literary translation is his He- 
brew rendering of the maqamat of the Arabic poet Al-Hariri 
(Bosra, d. 1121), which he entitled Mahbarot Itiel (“Note- 
books of Ithiel”), completed before 1218. His translation of the 
maqama, an Arabic literary form in rhyming prose, attains the 
quality of an original composition, and imparts a Hebrew fla- 
vor to Al-Hariri’s typically Arabic art; it reproduces the elusive 
word play and ornate style of the original. Al-Harizi’s trans- 
lation contained 50 maqamat of which only a portion of the 
first and 26 of the subsequent maqamat have been preserved. 
The Mahbarot Itiel were published by Th. Chenery (1872), and 
more recently by Y. Peretz (1951). 

Al-Harizi himself used this form for his major work Sefer 
Tahkemoni (“The Wise One”?), completed after 1220; he was 
among the first to use this genre in Hebrew literature. Its 50 
magamat show Al-Hariri’s influence, being at the same time 
his way of showing the possibilities of the Hebrew language 
and of defending its usage. The language, rhymed prose with 
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some poems intermingled in the text, is taken from the Bible 
and is often a mosaic of biblical quotations. The different ad- 
dressees of the work that appear in the manuscripts are not 
surprisingly Oriental Jews, as Al-Harizi composed this book in 
his travels through the Orient, from one country to the other, 
or, as he says, from Egypt to Babylon. 

The maqamat of the Tahkemoni begin with a narrative 
frame introduced by the narrator, Heman the Ezrahite, who 
represents in many cases the opinion of the writer. The main 
character, Heber the Kenite, resembles the heroes of the Arabic 
magama in his nature, a roguish polymath and rhymester. He 
appears in many different forms and is only recognized at the 
end of the narratives, after having shown his abilities and wis- 
dom. The book includes love ditties, fables, proverbs, riddles, 
disputes, and satirical sketches, such as the descriptions of a 
flea and a defense by a rooster about to be slaughtered. 

Apart from its literary merit and brilliant, incisive style, 
the Tahkemoni also throws valuable light on the state of He- 
brew culture of the period, and describes the scholars and 
leaders of the communities visited by the author. Al-Harizi 
gives vivid descriptions of the worthies of Toledo, the poets 
of Thebes, a debate between a *Rabbanite and a *Karaite, and 
conditions in Jerusalem. The Tahkemoni also contains critical 
evaluations of earlier and contemporary poets, although Al- 
Harizi’s appraisal of his contemporaries is not always reliable 
and occasionally misses their most essential features. 

In spite of the existence of many manuscripts, and of 
the edition of Sefer Tahkemoni by Obadia Sabak (Constanti- 
nople, 1578) and the more modern ones by de Lagarde (1883; 
1925); by A. Kaminka (1899); by Y. Toporowsky (1952), etc., no 
critical edition of the Tahkemoni has been published. Several 
of the maqamat were translated into Latin, English, French, 
German, and Hungarian. There is an English translation by 
V.E. Reichert, The Tahkemoni of Judah al-Harizi, an English 
translation, 2 vols. (Jerusalem, R.H. Cohen’s Press, 1965); and 
a new one by David S. Segal, The Book of Tahkemoni: Jewish 
Tales from Medieval Spain (Portland, Oregon, Littman Library 
of Jewish Civilization, 2001), with a long section dedicated to 
the analyses of each maqama and a detailed bibliography. A 
Spanish translation, with introduction and notes, appeared in 
1988: Las asambleas de los sabios (Tahkemoni), by C. del Valle 
(Murcia: Univ. de Murcia). 

Al-Harizi also wrote the Sefer ha-Anak (“The Necklace”), 
a collection of 257 short poems on moral and pious themes, 
mainly composed in two stanzas with rhyming puns (like the 
book of the same name by Moshe Ibn Ezra). It was published 
by H. Brody, Sefer ha-Anak, in Festschrift Harkavy (1908); and 
by A. Avronim (Tel Aviv, 1945). 

In one of the last maqamat of the Tahkemoni Al-Harizi 
includes more than 170 Hebrew poems according to the Anda- 
lusian tradition. In his stay in the Orient he wrote also poems 
in Arabic and sometimes, in Hebrew and Arabic. A number of 
his poems not included in the Tahkemoni and Sefer ha-Anak 
are extant in manuscript. Yahalom and Blau have published 
an autographic letter found in the Genizah. 
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Al-Harizi was notably active as translator of philosoph- 
ical, halakhic, and medical works from Arabic to Hebrew. 
Under the Hebrew title Muserei ha-Filosofim he translated 
for the sages of Lunel the Adab al-Falasifa (“Dicta of the Phi- 
losophers”) of Hunain ibn Ishak, a collection of proverbs 
synthesizing Greek and Arabic wisdom literature. This transla- 
tion was published by Loewenthal in Frankfurt/Main in 1896. 

The most important of his prose translations is that 
of *Maimonides’ Moreh Nevukhim (Guide of the Perplexed, 
published by A.L. Schlossberg, London 1851-79; reprint Tel 
Aviv, 1952). Al-Harizi, who translated the book after Samuel 
ibn *Tibbon for some Jews of Marseille, intended to render 
it simply and clearly, employing biblical Hebrew. In spite of 
two chapters added by him explaining difficult words and 
describing the contents of the chapters, the translation was 
considered of literary value but failing in accuracy. For this 
reason it was received with much criticism, and Ibn Tibbon’s 
translation is generally preferred (Y. Shiffman, Journal of Se- 
mitic Studies, 44/1 (1999), 47-61). It was, however, through Al- 
Harizi’s translation that Maimonides’ ideas were propagated in 
the Christian world. An anonymous Latin translation of the 
Guide, published in Paris by Agostino *Giustiniani in 1520, is 
based on Al-Harizi’s translation and was used by the English 
schoolmen. Al-Harizi’s version also served as the basis for 
Pedro de Toledo’s Spanish translation (published by M. La- 
zar according to the Ms. 10289, B.N. Madrid, in 1989, Culver 
City, Calif: Labyrinthos). 

Al-Harizi translated in Lunel, for Jonathan ha-Kohen, 
Maimonides’ introduction to the Mishnah and his commen- 
tary on the first five tractates of the Mishnah order Zera’im. 
He also translated other minor works, like the Medicine of the 
Body (Ferrara, 1552) and a few short works attributed to Ar- 
istotle or Galen. 

Al-Harizi’s prominence in medieval letters is due both 
to his light, entertaining, and allusive style, and to the vari- 
ety of his subject matter. In consonance with the tendencies 
of the time in Romance literature, his descriptions of nature 
are more realistic than those generally found in other Spanish 
Hebrew poets, with a feeling for the rural life and the animal 
world. He described storms at sea and, with the exception of 
*Samuel b. Joseph ha-Nagid, was the only medieval Hebrew 
poet to describe battle scenes. 


[Aharon Mirsky and Avrum Stroll / 
Angel Saenz-Badillos (2"4 ed.)] 


As a Musical Writer 

Al-Harizi’s Hebrew translation of Hunain’s Adab al-Falasifa 
contains, in its first part, three chapters (18-20) on music. 
As usual in adab-literature, the text consists of sayings and 
aphorisms uttered by ancient Greek philosophers or other 
famous men. They deal with the miraculous power of music, 
its influence on soul, temperament and even animal life, its 
therapeutic value, and the like. Al-Harizi was the first to intro- 
duce these ideas of late Hellenism, which had been transmit- 
ted by Hunain to Arab philosophy, into Jewish philosophical 
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and musical thought. Circulating in many manuscripts and 
a print of 1562, they were continually perused and quoted as 
a source of musical knowledge, and even as late as 1680 by 
Shabbetai *Bass. 

As the original Arabic text has not yet been published 
from the manuscripts, Al-Harizi’s Hebrew version and its 
modern (though inadequate) translations serve as sole source 
to students of musical history up to now. The chapters on mu- 
sic in Arabic were edited by A. Shiloah (1958), who showed 
that Al-Harizi’s text is governed by a deep understanding of 
this intricate subject. 

[Hanoch Avenary] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Schirmann, in: Moznayim, 11 (1940), 101-15; 
S.J. Kaempf, Die ersten Makamen aus dem Tachkemoni oder Divan des 
Charisi (1845); idem, Nichtandalusische Poesie andalusischer Dichter 
(1858); Steinschneider, Uebersetzungen, 251, 355, 428-32, 851f., 857f.; 
J. Schirmann, Die hebraeische Uebersetzung der Maqamen des Hariri 
(1930), 113-6; A. Percikowitsch, Al-Harizi als Uebersetzer der Maka- 
men Al-Hariris (1932), 1-5; A.M. Habermann, in: Sinai, 31 (1952), 
112-27; Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 388-90; S.M. Stern, in: Jar, 50 
(1959/60), 269-76, 346-64; idem, in: Papers of the Institute of Jew- 
ish Studies, London, 1 (1964), 186-210; V.E. Reichert, The Fourteenth 
Gate of Judah Al-Harizi’s Tahkemoni (1963). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
Y. Sadan, in: Peamim, 68 (1996), 16-67; Harizi, Judah ben Solomon. 
Maase Yehudah: Hamishah Pirkei Masa Mehorazim, ed. J. Yaha- 
lom, Joseph and J. Blau (2002); Schirmann-Fleischer, 2, 145-221; A. 
Sdenz-Badillos, in: Miscelanea de Estudios Arabes y Hebraicos, 34/2 
(1985), 61-70; R. Brann, in: Princeton Papers in Near Eastern Stud- 
ies, 1 (1992), 1-22; R. Scheindlin, in: Studies in Muslim-Jewish Rela- 
tions, 1 (1993), 165-75. Music: M. Plessner, in: Tarbiz, 24 (1954/55), 
60-72; A. Shiloah, Pirkei ha-Muzikah ba-Kitab adab al-falasifa (The- 
sis, Jerusalem, 1958); E. Werner and J. Sonne, in: HUCA, 17 (1942-43), 
513-32, 558-63; H.G. Farmer, A History of Arabian Music to the 13" 
Century (1929), 126-7. 


ALHAYK, UZZIEL BEN MORDECAI (17402-18202), Tu- 
nisian rabbi. Alhayk was born in Tunis where his father was 
a dayyan and communal leader. He studied in the yeshivah 
of Nathan b. Abraham *Bordjel, the greatest scholar of Tunis, 
and under David b. Moses Najar. He was appointed rabbi of 
the Portuguese community in Tunis. Most of his rulings deal 
with financial problems and testify to his great juristic ability. 
Alhayk was very familiar with business and economic prob- 
lems, and it is possible that he himself engaged in business. His 
responsa are an important source for the history of the Jews 
of Tunis of his time. He became friendly with Hayyim Joseph 
David *Azulai during the visit of the latter to Tunis in 1774. 
He collected the takkanot of Tunis which he published in his 
Mishkenot ha-Ro’im (102aff.; Leghorn, 1860), his most impor- 
tant work, comprising alphabetically arranged articles on the 
Shulhan Arukh. It deals primarily with civil law and, to a lesser 
extent, with laws of marriage. Many of the articles consist of his 
own responsa and rulings. He wrote Hayyim va-Hesed (Leg- 
horn, 1865), sermons delivered between 1767 and 1810, includ- 
ing eulogies on Tunisian sages and other contemporaries. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Cazes, Notes bibliographiques sur la litté- 
rature juive tunisienne (1893), 169-73. 
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AL HET 


ALHET (Heb. xvn >y; “for the sin’), first words of a formula 
of confession of sins (and of each line in the formula) recited 
on the *Day of Atonement. The confession of sins during the 
afternoon *Amidah on the eve of the Day of Atonement and 
in every Amidah (and repetition of the Amidah) on the day 
itself, with the exception of that of the *Ne’ilah service, is re- 
quired according to a baraita (Yoma 87b). In talmudic times, 
apparently, any expression admitting sinfulness sufficed, but 
in time a set form of confession evolved. There are two such 
forms: *Ashamnu, known as the “Shorter Confession,’ and Al 
Het, the “Great Confession” (so called in the *Mahzor Vitry, 
374; Siddur Rashi, 96; and Ha-Manhig, 60a). 

Al Het contains a list of sins in alphabetical order, two sins 
being allotted to every letter. Each line begins: “For the sin we 
have sinned before Thee.” After the 44 sins in alphabetical or- 
der, another nine lines are added enumerating sins according to 
their prescribed punishments. The recitation is divided into four 
parts. After each, the formula, “And for all these, O God of for- 
giveness, forgive us, pardon us, grant us atonement, is chanted 
during the reader’s repetition. The list of sins embraces the spe- 
cific (e.g., unchastity) and the general (e.g., those committed 
“unwittingly”), but sins of a ritual nature are not included. The 
whole confession is in the first person plural, perhaps as an ex- 
pression of the doctrine of collective responsibility. 

The authorship of the Al Het is unknown. It is first men- 
tioned in the She’iltot of Ahai Gaon (eighth century) and an 
abbreviated and probably more original form is found in the 
Seder Rav Amram. The Christian Didache (second century) 
also contains traces of an earlier Jewish alphabetical confes- 
sion suggesting that this arrangement is very ancient. In the 
Sephardi rite the alphabetical arrangement is only one letter 
for each sin, but in some this is followed by a reverse-order 
alphabetical arrangement. The Yemenites use a shortened 
version. There are many textual variants of Al Het according 
to different rites; an interesting example of the confession ap- 
parently used in pre-expulsion England is contained in the Ez 
Hayyim (ed. I. Brodie, 1 (1962), 102 ff.). It is customary to recite 
Al Het while standing with the head bowed, and to beat one’s 
breast at the mention of each sin. In Reform usage the Al Het 
has been considerably shortened. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer S., Siddur, 416ff.; Elbogen, Gottesdi- 
enst, 150; Idelsohn, Liturgy, 229; Hertz, Prayer, 910-8; Abrahams, 
Companion, cc; Adler-Davis, 2 (1915), 79; E. Levi, Yesodot ha-Tefil- 
lah (1961°), 262. 


ALI (Ben David; 12*°-13" century), physician and poet. Ali, 
who lived in the Near East, probably in Syria, influenced po- 
ets in his time and exchanged verses with them. The ten po- 
ems which he wrote to his friend Aaron ha-Kohen (possibly 
Aaron ha-Kohen b. Marion of Acre), and Aaron’s ten poems 
for Ali, are preserved in the Cairo Genizah, the former ap- 
parently in Ali’s handwriting. These metrical poems express 
mutual praise and longing and reflect the influence of Span- 
ish poetry. Several poems, written when the two friends were 
separated, express sorrow at the unfortunate fate of kindred 
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souls. Some of the poems found in the Genizah which are 
signed “Ali,” are presumably by him. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Zulay, in: Sinai, 23 (1948), 217-28. 


[Abraham Meir Habermann] 


ALIAV (Kluger), RUTH (1914-1980), the only female mem- 
ber of Mosad Le-Aliyah Bet, the organization which saved 
Jews from the Holocaust by smuggling them into Erez Israel, 
in defiance of the restrictions on immigration imposed by the 
Mandatory Government (see “Illegal” *Immigration). The 
name Aliav, given to her by David Ben-Gurion, is an ana- 
gram of Aliyah Bet. 

Aliav was born in Kiev; her family later settled in Cz- 
ernowitz, Romania. She immigrated to Erez Israel in 1934 
and settled with her husband on a kibbutz. She was one of 
the founding members of the Mosad and in 1939 returned to 
Romania to organize the escape of Jews and their illegal im- 
migration to Erez Israel. In 1941, when further rescue work 
became impossible, she fled to Turkey from which she pro- 
ceeded to Egypt to continue her rescue activities in bringing 
Jews from Arab countries. 

From 1942 to 1945 she worked closely with the French 
and Dutch Resistance movements in Europe, became a colo- 
nel in the *Haganah, and was appointed by David Ben-Gu- 
rion as the only official Israeli representative in Europe. She 
was the first woman to enter the concentration camps upon 
their liberation. She continued her activities until 1947, serv- 
ing directly under Ben-Gurion. 

In 1947 she was awarded the Croix de la Lorraine by Gen- 
eral de Gaulle, and the Legion d Honneur of France. After the 
establishment of the State of Israel she headed the public re- 
lations and press department of Zim, the Israeli Navigation 
Company which evolved out of the “Illegal Immigration” ships 
of the Haganah; was the Israeli president of the International 
Federation of Business and Professional Women; and was hon- 
orary life president of the International Public Relations As- 
sociations. Her book, The Last Escape, is a dramatic account 
of her two years’ activity in Romania. 


ALIBAG, Indian town on the Konkan Coast, south of Bom- 
bay; formerly the leading settlement of the *Bene Israel com- 
munity. Its synagogue, “Magen Avot,’ was founded in 1840 
(rebuilt in 1910) on the initiative of the hakham Shalom Shur- 
rabi, author and sponsor of liturgical works for the Bene Israel 
community. Alibag was the favorite resort of retired military 
personnel of the Bene Israel group and the center of Hebrew 
instruction for youth from neighboring Bene Israel settle- 
ments. The historian of the community, Hayyim Samuel *Ke- 
himkar, was born in Alibag. The synagogue in Alibag was still 
functioning in the beginning of the 21° century. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.S. Kehimkar, History of the Bene Israel of 
India (1937); S. Samuel, Treatise on the Origin and Early History of the 
Bene Israel of the Maharashtra State (1963). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
J. Roland, The Jewish Communities of India (1998). 


[Walter Joseph Fischel] 
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ALI BEN AMRAM (second half of the 11'* century), re- 
ligious head of the Palestinian community in Fostat (Old 
Cairo), Egypt. Ali was the colleague and eventually successor 
of R. *Ephraim b. Shemariah, who bore the honorary title of 
he-haver ha-me'ulleh (“most excellent scholar”). In a letter, 
written about 1060, that was found in the Cairo Genizah, Ali 
addressed the court physician Abraham b. Isaac ha-Kohen b. 
Furat, informing him that on Sabbaths and holidays he would 
receive public recognition in the synagogue for his virtuous 
acts. Two letters addressed to Ali from Palestine concerning 
the Jews in Tiberias and one intro-ducing Moses b. Joseph, a 
Spanish scholar on diplomatic assignment, were also discov- 
ered in the Genizah. Ali was the author of a lengthy poem, 
extant in manuscript, dedicated to one Ali b. Mevasser. Two 
letters from the gaon Daniel b. Azariah to Ali have been pre- 
served: in one, the gaon expresses his great confidence in Ali 
and gratitude for his kindnesses; in the other, the gaon asks 
Ali to hand over to the bearer contributions that had been col- 
lected in Fustat, probably for the yeshivah in Jerusalem. Ali 
was also in close touch with *Samuel ha-Nagid and his sons 
Jehoseph and Eliasaph in Granada. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mann, Egypt, 2 (1922), index; idem, in: 
HUCA, 3 (1926), 279, 283-8; Mann, Texts, 2 (1935), index; Ashtor, Ko- 
rot, 2 (1966), 82-83. 

[Moshe Nahum Zobel] 


ALI (or Eli) BEN ZECHARIAH (13 century), gaon and 
head of the Pumbedita academy. Ali was born in the town of 
Erbil (now Iraq), and lived in Baghdad. From Arab sources 
it appears that while *Daniel b. Samuel ha-Kohen ibn Abi- 
Rabia was the gaon of the academy, Ali made a claim for the 
post. The dispute came before the vizier, who in 1250 decided 
in favor of Ali and appointed him gaon (chief judge, as the of- 
fice is designated in Arab sources). The poet *Eleazar b. Jacob 
ha-Bavli composed a poem in Ali’s honor. Although Baghdad 
was captured by the Mongols in 1258, during Ali’s gaonate, 
the office continued to exist. Of Ali’s sons, two are known: 
Zechariah, who was deputy head of the academy, and Isaac, 
referred to as “prince.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mann, Texts, 1 (1931), 225-7, 299, 301-2; 
Fischel, Islam, 131-3; idem, in: MGwyJ, 79 (1935), 315-8; A. Ben-Jacob, 
Yehudei Bavel (1965), 33-34; Eleazar b. Jacob ha-Bavli, Divan, ed. by 
H. Brody (1935), nos. 55, 182, 221; S. Poznaniski, Babylonische Geonim 
im nachgaonischen Zeitalter (1914), 49-52. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
M. Gil, Be-Malkhut Ishmael, 1 (1997), 463-64, 511. 


[Abraham David] 


ALIENS ACT, measure enacted by the British parliament 
in 1905 which restricted immigration into Britain from ar- 
eas outside the British Empire; it is generally believed to have 
been chiefly a response to heavy East European Jewish im- 
migration into Britain after 1880. (In British law, the age-old 
term “alien” is used to designate someone who is not a citizen 
of Britain or its Empire; it has no derogatory connotations.) 
Agitation to restrict Jewish immigration began in the 1880s 
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and became more outspoken through the actions of a num- 
ber of right-wing groups and activists. In 1902, a Royal Com- 
mission was held into this question which recommended that 
there should be no general restriction on immigration but that 
“undesirable” migrants should be excluded. By the Act of 1905, 
would-be immigrants had to disembark only at a designated 
port, where officials could deny entry to “undesirable” immi- 
grants, especially those without means of support. Historians 
have generally believed that the Aliens Act reduced East Euro- 
pean Jewish immigration to Britain by about one-third in the 
years 1905-14. Recent research, however, has suggested that 
the Act had only limited effects, and that immigration declined 
because of perceptions of much greater economic opportu- 
nity in America. As Britain had no immigration restrictions 
prior to the 1905 Act, plainly something like it was inevitable. 
In 1919, following World War 1, the 1905 Act was replaced by 
a much more stringent one which virtually ended Jewish im- 
migration to Britain until the 1930s. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: V.D. Lipman, Social History of the Jews in 
England, 1850-1950 (1954); B. Garner, The Alien Invasion: The Ori- 
gins of the Aliens Act of 1905 (1972); G. Alderman, Modern British 
Jewry (1992), 132-37; W.D. Rubinstein, Jews in Great Britain, 153-58; 
A. Godley, Jewish Immigrant Entrepreneurship in New York and Lon- 
don, 1880-1914: Enterprise and Culture (2001). 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™ ed.)] 


ALIGER, MARGARITA YOSIFOVNA (1915-1992), Rus- 
sian poet. Aliger was born in Odessa and began to publish 
verse in 1933. Her prewar collections, God rozhdeniya (“Year 
of Birth,” 1938) and Kamni i travy (“Stones and Herbs,’ 1940) 
although somewhat imitative and conventional, showed an 
unusual lyrical gift. She achieved fame in 1942 with her long 
poem Zoya (Stalin Prize, 1943) based on newspaper accounts 
of the life and death of a Moscow schoolgirl who fought be- 
hind the German lines during the defense of Moscow. In her 
long poem, “Tvoya pobeda” (“Your Victory”), Aliger, for the 
first time, turned to a Jewish theme and, while declaring un- 
reserved love for her Russian homeland, bitterly complained 
about the historical injustice of German and Russian antisem- 
itism. Expunged from subsequent editions of the poem, the 
passage in question widely circulated in manuscript during 
the 1940s and the 1950s. The poem reflected the ideological 
and emotional crisis of the Communist Jewish intelligentsia, 
brought about by the Holocaust and the upsurge of overt an- 
tisemitism in the U.S.S.R. during World War 1. A number of 
her poems were translated into English by Elaine Feinstein 
(Collected Poems and Translations, 2002). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kratkaya Literaturnaya Entsiklopediya, 1, 
154. 


[Omri Ronen] 


ALI IBN SAHL IBN RABBAN AL-TABARI (ninth cen- 
tury), physician and medical writer in Iraq. He was born in 
Tabaristan, south of the Caspian Sea, son of a well-known Jew- 
ish astronomer and mathematician, Sahl ibn Rabban, whose 
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greatest astronomical feat was his translation into Arabic of 
the Almagest of Ptolemy around 800. Because of civil distur- 
bances Ali moved to Raiy, in the vicinity of Teheran, and be- 
came the teacher of Muhammad al-Razi, the Muslim medi- 
eval scholar and mystic. He then took the post of secretary 
to Mazyar ibn Qarin, prince of his native Tabaristan, and be- 
came a Muslim and a leading figure at the courts of the caliphs 
al-Mu’tasim and al-Mutawakkil. His medical writings, espe- 
cially the Firdaws al-Hikma (“Garden of Wisdom”), a medical 
compendium in seven parts (edited by Max Meyerhof), intro- 
duced Indian medical lore to Arab readers and to contempo- 
rary Western medicine. His other works include treatises on 
diet, on the proper care of health, on amulets and magic, on 
cupping and similar subjects. He also wrote a book in praise 
of Islam called Kitab al-Din wa al-Dawla (“The Book of Re- 
ligion and Empire”). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Friedenwald, Jews and Medicine, 1 (1967), 
173; Brockelmann, Arab Lit, 1 (1898), 231. 


[Moshe Rosen] 


ALI IBN SULEIMAN (c. 1200), Karaite exegete and 
philosopher. It is conjectured that he was a member of the 
Karaite academy in Jerusalem. Ali’s literary activity was 
mainly confined to publishing older Karaite works in abridged 
form. These include (1) an Arabic commentary on the Torah 
(parts on Num. and Deut., preserved in manuscript in 
the British Museum and in Leningrad); (2) a compilation 
in Arabic of the compendium of *Abu al-Faraj Harun on 
he Torah (Ms. Sulzberger, in the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary in New York; another part in the second Firkowitsch 
Collection in Leningrad); (3) the Agron, a dictionary of 
Hebrew rootwords in Arabic, based on the work of David 
*Alfasi, but incorporating several Hebrew roots and deriva- 
tives omitted by Alfasi, and explaining biblical terms by ref- 
erence to the Mishnah, Talmud, and Targums (Ms. Lenin- 
grad); and (4) a philosophical treatise (manuscript in Brit- 
ish Museum). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Pinsker, Likkute Kadmoniyyot, 1 (1860), 
175-216; Steinschneider, Arab Lit. (1902), no. 180; S. Poznanski, Kara- 
ite Literary Opponents of Saadiah Gaon (1908), 54; S.L. Skoss, The Ara- 
bic Commentary of ‘Ali ben Suleiman the Karaite on the Book of Gen- 
esis (1928); idem, in: Tarbiz, 2 (1930/31), 510-13; Mann, Texts, 2 (1935), 
41-42, 98; L. Nemoy, Karaite Anthology (1952), 235, 377. 


ALISTAL (Slov. Dolny Stal, today Hrobonovo; Heb. 
NINOW>YT -NANVW?>N), village in Slovakia, near Bratislava. 
A community was established at Alistal in the 14 century by 
Jews from Bohemia and Moravia, who exported horses from 
the nearby royal stables. A synagogue was built in 1579. A com- 
munity is mentioned again in records of 1780. Jews without 
residential rights in Pressburg (Bratislava) were enabled to live 
in Alistal under royal protection. In 1929 the Jewish popula- 
tion in Alistal and environs numbered 259; approximately half 
were occupied in agriculture. The community came to an end 
during World War 11. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Magyar Zsid6 Lexikon (1929), 26. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: E. Barkany and L. Dojé, Zidovské ndbozenské obce na 
Slovensku (1991), 163-64. 


ALITURUS or ALITYROS (first century), Roman actor; 
*Josephus, in his autobiography, describes him as a special 
favorite of the emperor Nero and of Jewish origin. He relates 
how, going to intercede for three priests who had been sent 
to Rome in bonds by Felix, procurator of Judea, on a “trifling 
charge,’ he won the friendship of the actor, who introduced 
him to the empress Poppaea. With her aid he secured a par- 
don for the priests. The Polish novelist Sienkiewicz introduced 
“the actor Aliturus” in his Quo Vadis as Nero’s instructor in 
the use of gesture in oratory. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos, Life, 3:16. 


ALIYAH (Heb. 7°79; “ascent”), (1) the coming of Jews to the 
Land of Israel as olim (fem.: olot; sing.: oleh, olah) for perma- 
nent residence; (2) Jews coming from a particular country or 
region, or during a particular period, for this purpose, e.g., 
the Polish aliyah, the First Aliyah. Aliyah means more than 
immigration: it is a major ideal of *Zionism and the primary 
means for its realization. It implies personal participation in 
the rebuilding of the Jewish homeland and the elevation of the 
individual to a higher plane of self-fulfillment as a member 
of the renascent nation. 

In earlier years the majority of olim were inspired by 
idealistic motives and even during the period of mass aliyah, 
when the main driving force was persecution and distress, 
many were motivated by messianic yearnings and there was 
always an infusion of idealists. Aliyah has been an almost un- 
interrupted process ever since the crushing of Jewish resis- 
tance by the Romans, but the term has been used particularly 
in connection with the modern Jewish return to the Land of 
Israel. Five major waves have been distinguished during the 
period of Zionist resettlement, each of which played its part in 
molding the yishuv, the Jewish community which constituted 
the Jewish state in embryo. 

The First Aliyah, 1882-1903, consisted of individuals and 
small groups, mainly under the inspiration of *Hibbat Zion 
and the *Bilu movement, who established the early moshavot 
(see *moshavah). Some 25,000 - mostly from Eastern Eu- 
rope — arrived during this period. There were two main in- 
fluxes: in 1882-84 and 1890-91. 

The Second Aliyah, 1904-14, which laid the foundation 
for the labor movement, consisted mainly of pioneers from 
Eastern Europe, who generally worked as hired laborers in the 
moshavot or the cities. They established the first Jewish labor 
parties and self-help institutions, the *Ha-Shomer watchmen’s 
association, and the first kevuzot (see *kibbutz), and laid the 
foundations for a new Hebrew press and literature. The influx, 
which totaled about 40,000, was interrupted by the outbreak 
of World War 1. 

The Third Aliyah, 1919-23, which started immediately af- 
ter World War 1, contained many young pioneers (halutzim) 
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belonging to the *He-Halutz and *Ha-Shomer ha-Za’ir move- 
ments. Together with the veterans of the Second Aliyah, they 
established the *Histadrut and *Gedud ha-Avodah, worked 
on road-building, set up more kevuzot and kibbutzim, and 
founded the first *moshavim. Over 35,000 arrived during 
this period. 

The Fourth Aliyah, 1924-28, which totaled some 67,000, 
contained many middle-class olim, over half of them from 
Poland. Some four-fifths settled in the main cities, consi- 
derably increasing the urban population, building new 
quarters, and setting up workshops and small factories. 
Development was halted by an unemployment crisis in 
1926-28. 

The Fifth Aliyah, 1929-39, accounted for an influx of 
over 250,000 Jews and transformed the character of the yi- 
shuv. A prominent part was played by refugees from Nazi 
Germany, over a quarter of the total, who transferred large 
amounts of capital and contributed valuable skills and busi- 
ness experience. 

Aliyah continued during and after World War 11, total- 
ing about 100,000 in 1940-48 (sometimes referred to as the 
Sixth and Seventh Aliyot). Under British rule (1918-48) aliyah 
was regulated by the Government of Palestine. The official 
criterion for the numbers admitted was, in normal periods, 
the country’s “economic absorptive capacity,’ on which the 
British authorities and Jewish leaders did not agree, but in 
periods of crisis aliyah was often halted or severely restricted 
on political grounds. Between 1934 and 1948, some 115,000 
olim were brought into the country in defiance of British 
restrictions, while another 51,500 were interned by the au- 
thorities in Cyprus and admitted only after the achievement 
of independence. This influx was described by the British 
as “illegal” *immigration and by the Jews as Aliyah Bet or 
ha’palah. 

Independent Israel immediately removed all restrictions 
on aliyah and enacted the *Law of Return (1950), which guar- 
anteed every Jew the right to immigrate to Israel as an oleh, 
unless he or she was a danger to public health or security, and 
to become a citizen immediately on arrival. The mass aliyah 
that followed the establishment of the State assumed the char- 
acter of kibbuz galuyyot (“the *ingathering of the exiles”), al- 
most entire Jewish communities, such as those of Bulgaria, 
Yemen, and Iraq, being transferred to Israel. The resources of 
the State, as well as massive contributions from world Jewry 
through the Jewish *Agency, were mobilized for the transpor- 
tation, reception, and integration of the olim. Mass aliyah - 
mainly from Eastern and Central Europe, North Africa, and 
the Middle East - resulted in the immigration of over a mil- 
lion and a quarter Jews in Israel’s first two decades, the influx 
rising to its greatest heights in 1948-51 (684,000), 1955-57 
(161,000), and 1961-64 (220,000). After the Six-Day War of 
1967 there was a considerable increase in “voluntary” aliyah 
from Western Europe and the Americas. In the 1970s, as a re- 
sult of pressure from Israel and other Western countries, the 
US.S.R. opened its gates, enabling more than 150,000 Jews 
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to make aliyah. The majority arrived until 1973, and later on 
many of them left Israel and moved to other Western coun- 
tries. The next massive aliyah from the U.S.S.R. began in 
1989 when it reestablished relations with Israel. In 1990-91, 
350,000 Russian immigrants arrived in Israel, and by 2003, 
over a million had emigrated from the former Soviet Union, 
making them the country’s largest immigrant group. The ma- 
jority were motivated by economic and social factors rather 
than Zionist ideology. Many were professionals — physicians, 
engineers, musicians, etc. - and by the end of the 1990s over 
30% were non-Jews (as opposed to 10% in the 1990-95 pe- 
riod), benefiting from Israel’s liberal Law of Return, which 
accords the right to immigrate to non-Jewish descendants of 
Jews. Though their absorption in the country was often diffi- 
cult, they became a highly visible and influential population 
group in the course of the years. 

During the same period Israel also faced aliyah from 
Ethiopia. The first olim arrived at the end of the 1970s, after 
R. Ovadiah *Yosef acknowledged their Jewishness. About 
5,000 arrived independently at refugee camps in Sudan and 
were brought from there to Israel. As many of them lost their 
lives on the way, the Israeli government initiated Operation 
Moses at the end of 1984, in which 8,000 were airlifted to Israel 
in a 45-day period. In 1985, Sudan closed its borders and the 
Ethiopian aliyah ceased. In May 1991, it was renewed, with 
another 14,000 arriving in a dramatic 36-hour airlift (Opera- 
tion Solomon). Since then, more have arrived in small groups, 
bringing the total of Ethiopian Jewry to 80,000 in 2002. Their 
integration into the country’s life, socially and economically, 
has been extremely problematic, though the younger genera- 
tion is being steadily “Israelified.” 

In the early years of the 21*t century, aliyah consisted of 
small groups of olim, mainly from Argentina and France. 

See also State of *Israel: Aliyah, Absorption and Settle- 
ment, where a bibliography is given. 

For Aliyah le-Torah, see *Torah Reading. 


[Misha Louvish/Fred Skolnik (2"¢ ed.)] 


ALJAMA (derived from the Arabic al-Jamd‘a, an assembly 
or congregation), self-governing Jewish or Moorish com- 
munity in medieval Spain. In the Iberian Peninsula the term 
refers to the legal institutional framework in which the Jews 
lived in a locality. It was the kehillah as perceived in Jewish ju- 
risdiction and recognized by the authorities. The appellation 
also denotes the quarter inhabited by Jews or Moors. Other 
forms of the word are aliama and alcama; in Aragonese docu- 
ments it sometimes appears as yema while in Portuguese the 
word is Alfama. The term was also used regularly in Sicily, 
and sometimes in south Italy, to designate the Jewish com- 
munity. It was declined as a Latin noun, and still appears in 
Spanish dictionaries. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. de las Cacigas, in: Sefarad, 6 (1946), 91-93. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Romano, in: Sefarad, 39 (1979), 347-54; Y. 
Assis, The Golden Age of Aragonese Jewry (1997), 67-73. 
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ALKABEZ, SOLOMON BEN MOSES HA-LEVI (c. 1505- 
1584), kabbalist and mystical poet, composer of the Sabbath 
hymn “*Lekhah Dodi” (“Come, my Beloved”). In 1529 he de- 
cided to settle in Erez Israel. In the course of his trip he stayed 
briefly in Adrianople. Here, a group of kabbalist ascetics asked 
him to instruct them in the spiritual life and in his methods 
of worship of God. At Nikopolis, he was probably in contact 
with Joseph *Caro, who greatly appreciated Alkabez’ knowl- 
edge of Kabbalah. Alkabez states that while they were both 
studying the Torah on the night of Shavuot, the *maggid ap- 
peared to Caro. They therefore established the custom of stay- 
ing awake on the night of Shavuot to study the Torah. The 
custom, which became widespread, is known as “Tikkun Leil 
Shavuot.” Alkabez preached wherever he went, and Samuel 
b. Israel de Uceda, Eleazer *Azikri, Abraham *Galante, Elisha 
Galileo, and Isaac Gershon were among those who listened to 
his preaching and quoted from his sermons. Alkabez probably 
arrived in Safed in 1535. Very little is known of his life there. 
His signature on rulings and documents is rarer than that of 
any other important Safed scholar. Nothing is known about 
his attitude to Isaac *Luria. It seems that he was head of the 
Meron yeshivah and it is almost certain that he was an offici- 
ating rabbi in Safed. A prolific author, he wrote some works 
on the Bible, and others of a kabbalistic nature. Many of his 
manuscripts were stolen when he died. It is not clear whether 
this was done during persecutions, or by other authors. None 
of his purely kabbalistic works was printed or preserved in 
manuscript. 

Alkabez, in order to understand the secrets of the Zohar, 
used to go out with his students to pray and meditate on the 
graves of zaddikim. This practice was called gerushin (“banish- 
ment”). During these gerushin-peregrinations, they concen- 
trated on rousing their contemplative powers spontaneously 
and without any previous preparation. Alkabez had a power- 
ful gift for stimulating spiritual revivals and mystical life. His 
best-known disciple was Moses *Cordovero (who married 
Alkabez sister). It seems, however, that the teacher became 
student. This is mainly apparent from Alkabez’ Likkutei Hak- 
damot le-Hokhmat ha-Kabbalah (“Collection of Introductions 
to the Doctrine of Kabbalah,” Oxford Ms. 40). The structure 
of this work is analogous to that of Cordoveros first important 
book, Pardes Rimmonim, and the opinions expressed in both 
works are generally the same. In one matter of principle, how- 
ever, Alkabez took a more extreme view. According to him, 
the Sefirot (“Divine Emanations”) are the essence of God, and 
he moved toward the conception of God as immanent in the 
world. His kabbalistic doctrine emphasized the theoretical 
element and attempted to endow these symbols reflecting an 
inner, hidden world, with a conceptual character. 

As a kabbalistic commentator on the Bible, his system 
generally follows that of his teacher, Joseph *Taitazak. His 
manner of developing an argument by first raising a series 
of difficulties as a basis for the understanding of his text, is 
similar to that of the Sephardi commentators and homiletic 
authors of his time. In his opinion, the sayings of the talmu- 
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dic sages were the true Kabbalah, because they possessed au- 
thentic traditions which were handed down from generation 
to generation and their commentaries were not homileti- 
cal interpretations of the text. He believed that the aggadot 
of the sages were reliable, and that one should not be given 
preference over the other. His writings show that in addition 
to expressing purely kabbalistic opinions in unique style, he 
was one of the first to bring full-length quotations from the 
Zohar and to explain them. The work also includes esoteric 
aspects of the Torah which are interpreted in brief (Shoresh 
Yishai (1561), 77). More than any other scholar in Safed and 
in Turkey, he made extensive use of the kabbalistic writings 
of *Eleazar b. Judah of Worms, particularly Shaarei Binah and 
Maaseh Rokeah. His attitude toward the sciences was negative. 
He often quoted commentaries of latter-day authors, some of 
whom lived close to his own times, as well as his older con- 
temporaries. Among these were the treatises on the Bible by 
Joseph Gakon and Joseph Jabez he-Hasid. He also quoted from 
his father Moses Alkabez, his uncle Joshua, Joseph Taitazak, 
and the great halakhist Jacob *Berab (c. 1474-1541). 

A collection of Alkabez’s prayers has been preserved 
(Moscow, Ms. Guenzburg 694, and Paris Ms. 198). They con- 
tain supplications, confessions, admonitions, and songs of 
praise, both in the form of hymns and of meditations in the 
style of Gabirol’s “Keter Malkhut.” Alkabez probably initiated 
the custom practiced by the kabbalists of Safed of going out to 
the fields to welcome the Sabbath with a recital of his hymns. 
His “Lekhah Dodi” achieved unparalleled popularity, and is 
sung in Jewish communities at *Kabbalat Shabbat. “Lekhah 
Dodi” was accepted soon after it was written and was intro- 
duced into the prayer book in 1584 (Sephardi version, Venice). 
The meaning of this hymn, which is permeated by a longing 
for redemption and the regeneration of the *Shekhinah (“Di- 
vine Presence”), was changed by the Shabbateans who con- 
tended that the Messiah had already arrived, and they adapted 
it to conform to their views. 

His works include Ayyelet Ahavim (1552, on the Song of 
Songs), Shoresh Yishai (1561 or 1566 on Ruth), Manot ha-Levi 
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(1585, two commentaries on the Scroll of Esther), Divrei She- 
lomo on the Minor Prophets, Ne’im Zemirot on Psalms, and 
Pizei Ohev on Job. The titles of his other works on the Bible 
are not known. His sermons are also found in the book Or 
Zaddikim. His other writings are all kabbalistic: Ozar Nehmad, 
Amarot Tehorot, on the Sefirot and some sayings of the Zohar; 
Appiryon Shelomo, Beit Adohai, Beit Tefillah constitute “a com- 
prehensive interpretation of all the prayers of the year”; Berit 
ha-Levi, a commentary on the Passover Haggadah in both 
the literal and the kabbalistic manner; Lehem Shelomo, the 
devotional rules of the meals, in the kabbalistic manner; Mit- 
tato shel Shelomo on the mystical significance of sexual union; 
Sukkat Shalom, Avotot Ahavah, Shomer Emunim, prayers and 
litanies (Ms. 8° 1008, Jerusalem). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.A. Horodezky, in: Sefer ha-Shanah shel Erez 
Yisrael (1935); R.J.Z. Werblowsky, in: Sefunot, 6 (1962), 135-82; idem, 
Joseph Karo, Lawyer and Mystic (1962), 19-20, 51, 99-111, 119, 142; M. 
Benayahu, in: Sefunot, 6 (1962), 14-17. 


ALKAHI, MORDEKHAI (1925-1947), Jew executed by the 
British in Palestine. Alkahi was born in Petah Tikvah and grew 
up under difficult circumstances. He joined 1.z.L. in 1943 and 
gained a reputation for his courage and initiative. He was cap- 
tured together with Yehiel *Drezner and Eliezer *Kashani on 
Dec. 29, 1946, while attempting to kidnap some British off- 
cers, and with his companions was hanged in Acre. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Nedava, Olei-ha-Gardom (1966); Y. Gu- 
rion, Ha-Nizzahon Olei Gardom (1971). 


ALKALAI, ABRAHAM BEN SAMUEL (1750?-1811), Bul- 
garian rabbi and codifier. Alkalai, who was apparently born 
in Salonika, studied under his uncle Reuben b. Jacob, whose 
novellae he sometimes quotes in his works. He served as rabbi 
of Dupnitsa, where he also headed a yeshivah (1781). He vis- 
ited Salonika in 1798, and Adrianople on his way to Con- 
stantinople (1802), as emissary of his community, which was 
suffering great hardships. Later he settled in Safed. His best- 
known work is Zekhor le-Avraham, in which he arranged al- 
phabetically the laws of the Shulhan Arukh (2 vols., Salonika, 
1798; vol. 3, addenda, 1815). A second edition of the first two 
volumes, published by his nephew Judah Hayyim Alkalai, in- 
cluded an abridgment of vol. 3 with his own additions (1818). 
He also wrote responsa, Hesed le-Avraham (2 vols., 1813-14). 
A manuscript volume of his sermons is in the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary library in New York (no. 9425). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rosanes, Togarmah, 5 (1938), 160; 6 (1945), 
135-8. 


ALKALAI, DAVID (1862-1933), founder and leader of the 
Zionist movement in Serbia and Yugoslavia. Alkalai, who was 
born in Belgrade, was a grandnephew of Judah *Alkalai, whose 
granddaughter he married. He studied law in Vienna, where 
he joined the Zionist students’ association *Kadimah, and 
was active in the group centered in the first Zionist periodical 
*Selbstemanzipation. Alkalai continued his studies in Vienna 
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and Tiibingen, then returned to Belgrade, where he practiced 
law. He represented Belgrade at the First Zionist Congress in 
Basle (1897), was elected to the Zionist General Council (the 
Actions Committee), and from then on was the moving spirit 
in the Zionist movement in Belgrade and in Serbia. In 1924 
he became president of the Zionist Organization in Yugosla- 
via, and was, for many years, president of the Belgrade Jewish 
community. He was instrumental in winning Yugoslav states- 
men over to Zionism. Alkalai was a pioneer in the publica- 
tion of Zionist literature in Serbian. He appears as Aladin, a 
Sephardi, the Jew heading the Land Acquisition Department 
in Herzl’s novel Altneuland. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Agmon (Bistritzkij) (ed.), Megillat ha- 
Adamah, 2 (1951), 233-4; A.L. Jaffe (ed.), Sefer ha-Congress (19507), 
89-90, 292-3; Ha-Olam (Feb. 16, 1933). 

[Getzel Kressel] 


ALKALAI, JUDAH BEN SOLOMON HAI (1798-1878), 
Sephardi rabbi and precursor of modern Zionism. Alkalai was 
born in Sarajevo (then Bosnia) and brought up in Jerusalem, 
where he was strongly influenced by Sarajevo-born R. Eliezer 
Papo. From 1825 until he again moved to Jerusalem in 1874, Al- 
kalai was rabbi of Semlin (Zemun), near Belgrade. He taught 
Hebrew to the young men of the congregation, whose mother 
tongue was Ladino. As a young man, Alkalai was introduced to 
the concept of the Jewish nation by the rabbi of Corfu, Judah b. 
Samuel *Bibas, one of the originators of the idea of Hibbat Zion 
and settlement in Erez Israel. The struggle of three nations - 
Turkey, Austria, and Serbia — for the domination of the town of 
Semlin also directed his thoughts to a modern political concep- 
tion of the destiny and aspirations of the Jewish people. 

His first two books were written in Ladino; the rest in 
Hebrew. In his first book, Darkhei Noam (1839), a Ladino- 
Hebrew textbook, the outstanding feature is his revolution- 
ary attitude toward redemption as opposed to the traditional 
religious interpretations. Teshuvah (“repentance”), which, 
according to the Talmud (Sanh. 97b), is the precondition for 
redemption, is interpreted by Alkalai in its literal sense, ice., 
shivah, return (to Erez Israel). This approach, which was first 
expressed by R. Bibas and was later developed in Alkalai’s 
writings, is the foundation of his preaching for a Return to 
Zion within the framework of traditional religious thought. 
He interpreted the traditional meaning of teshuvah as peratit 
(“personal”), i.e., “that each man shall return from the path 
of evil according to the definitions of repentance given by the 
early sages,’ whereas the new meaning refers to teshuvah ke- 
lalit (“general return”), i-e., “that all of Israel should return to 
the land of our fathers.” 

Alkalai’s second book was a rebuttal to the scornful criti- 
cism that was heaped upon these interpretations. Entitled She- 
lom Yerushalayim (1840), it contained the first reaction to the 
*Damascus Affair and hints of a Return to Zion. The united 
stand of world Jewry during the Damascus Affair, as well as 
the struggle of the Serbs for their independence, led him to 
publish his first Hebrew work Minhat Yehudah (1843). In this 
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work he interprets the year of the Damascus Affair, 1840, as 
a fateful and symbolic year for the Jewish nation on its road 
to redemption. The libeling and suffering of Damascus Jewry 
occurred in order to arouse the Jewish people to their plight 
in exile and “to the remoteness of Jerusalem?” “Complacent 
dwellers in foreign lands” should learn the lesson of the Da- 
mascus Affair. 

In all his writings, Alkalai cites passages from the Tal- 
mud, the Midrash, and the Kabbalah, to which he adds his 
own mystical interpretations. His own views, however, which 
he repeated both verbally and in writing, are clear, namely that 
redemption is primarily in the hands of man himself, of the 
people, and redemption through a miracle can only come at 
a later stage. This introduction of a natural voluntaristic fac- 
tor into the yearnings for redemption was a daring concept 
for his period. 

Alkalai aroused strong opposition in Orthodox circles, 
which rejected the modern concept of redemption. However, 
he continued to publish pamphlet after pamphlet, stressing 
that the settlement of Erez Israel was the primary solution to 
the Jewish problem in Europe. In these pamphlets he quoted 
the early and later sages, also using *gematria. From these 
pamphlets, a far-reaching plan for the realization of the re- 
turn to Erez Israel emerged. Alkalai called for the introduc- 
tion of the tithe for financing settlement, for the achievement 
of international recognition of Jewish Erez Israel, for the res- 
toration of the assembly of elders as a Jewish parliament, for 
the revival of Hebrew (particularly spoken Hebrew), for Jew- 
ish agriculture, and for a Jewish army. He expressed the hope 
that Great Britain would supervise the execution of the pro- 
gram. He opposed a plan, discussed in the early 1860s, to erect 
houses for the Jews in Jerusalem (battei mahaseh) as being 
merely of temporary benefit, whereas agricultural settlement 
would prove of permanent value. 

In 1852 Alkalai visited England in order to propagate his 
idea for a return to Erez Israel. He subsequently traveled to 
several other West European countries seeking support for his 
plan. In each locality that he visited he founded a Society for 
the Settlement of Erez Israel. He corresponded with prominent 
rabbis in Germany and Austria who gave their imprimatur to 
his pamphlets. Alkalai also called for the establishment of an 
international Jewish association, which was realized only in 
1860 with the founding of the *Alliance Israélite Universelle. 
He requested of this organization to help him carry out his 
plans. However, when, in 1870 the Alliance established the 
*Mikveh Israel agricultural school in Erez Israel, he opposed 
the project, arguing that, despite the usefulness of the school 
in training future Jewish farmers, the only worthwhile activity 
was the large-scale acquisition of land for settlement purposes. 
Alkalai opposed the religious Reform Movement in Germany 
which omitted the references to Zion and Jerusalem from its 
prayers. He also had no faith in the Emancipation movement, 
which he regarded as an unwanted diversion from migration 
and settlement in Erez Israel. For this reason, he also opposed 
Jewish emigration to the U.S. and elsewhere. 
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His efforts brought few results. He encouraged the So- 
ciety for the Settlement of Erez Israel, founded by Hayyim 
*Lorje, but it achieved nothing. Alkalai eventually lost faith 
in his own society and those founded by others. He went to 
Erez Israel in 1871 and founded the Kol Israel Haverim society 
for the settlement of Erez Israel, giving it the same name as 
the Hebrew translation of Alliance Israélite Universelle, as if 
to establish an Alliance branch in Erez Israel. However, when 
Alkalai returned to Serbia, the organization failed as a result 
of the opposition of the Jerusalem zealots and the Amster- 
dam center for the distribution of *halukkah funds. Alkalai 
violently attacked the Jerusalem zealots and all other oppo- 
nents of the settlement of Erez Israel, from leading Orthodox 
rabbis to the heads of the Reform movement. 

He published 18 pamphlets and many articles in Hebrew 
newspapers. One of his pamphlets, Mevasser Tov, also appeared 
in English translation entitled Harbinger of Good Tidings: An 
Address to the Jewish Nation on the Propriety of Organizing an 
Association to Promote the Regaining of Their Fatherland (1852). 
A selection of his writings, with a bibliography and an intro- 
duction by G. Kressel, was published in 1943. A complete edi- 
tion of his works, with an introduction by Y. Werfel (Raphael), 
appeared in 1944. Alkalai is the hero of a novel by Yehudah 
Burla, entitled Ba-Ofek (“On the Horizon,” 1943-47). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Herzberg, Zionist Idea (1960), 32-36, 
103-7; Kressel, Leksikon, 1 (1965), 119-20 (incl. bibl.). ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: M. Penkower, in: Judaism, 33:3 (1984), 289-95; Y. Rephael, 
Kitvei ha-Rav Yehudah Alkalai, 2 vols. (1974); Z. Loker, “Le Rabbin 
Juda ben Salomon Hay Alacalay et 1* Alliance Israélite Universelle a 
propos de ses letters inédites,” in: Revue des Etudes juives, 144 (jan- 
vier-septembre 1985), fasc. 1-3, 127-44; J. Lebl, “Holeh Ahavat Yerush- 


alayim,” in: Pe‘amim, no. 46 (1989), 21-48. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


ALKALAJ, ARON (1880-1973), author and communal leader. 
Alkalaj, the son of a cantor, was born in Belgrade, where he 
became a bank director and Jewish communal and cultural 
leader. Apart from works on finance and economics, he pub- 
lished a biography of Moses (1938); a work about Josephus and 
the fall of Judea, Josif Flavije i pad Judeje (1965; orig. in Jevrejski 
almanah, 1963-64); a study of Jewish life in Belgrade; a mono- 
graph on Moses and a book about Israel (1960). 


ALKAN, ALPHONSE (1809-1889), French printer and au- 
thor. Born in Paris, Alkan worked as a printer, but also wrote 
for printing and bibliographical magazines. He later became 
secretary to the comte de Clarac, keeper of the Museum of 
Antiquities in the Louvre. There he was also able to exercise 
his knowledge of printing by acting as a proofreader. Alkan 
wrote several books on printing and its history, including Les 
Etiquettes et leurs Inscriptions des Boites - Volumes de Pierre 
Jannet, Fondateur de la Bibliotheque Elzévirienne (1883), Un 
Fondeur en Caractéres, Membre de l'Institut (1886), and Les 
Quatre Doyens de la Typographie Parisienne (1889). Other sig- 
nificant books by Alkan dealt with bibliography. 

[John M. Shaftesley] 
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ALKAN (real name Morhange), CHARLES HENRI- 
VALENTIN (1813-1888), French pianist and composer. The 
son of a school director, Alkan, a child prodigy, became a 
concert pianist but retired in 1839. He spent the rest of his life 
almost in seclusion, teaching, composing, and studying litera- 
ture, especially the Talmud. Alkan wrote almost exclusively for 
the piano. His music fell into neglect, perhaps because of its 
tremendous technical difficulties, but in recent years concert 
pianists have rediscovered him. Alkan liked the grotesque and 
the macabre, and his melody is somewhat dry and unexpres- 
sive. Searching for orchestral sound on the piano, he achieved 
interesting effects of color and harmony through surprisingly 
modern-sounding chords by adding foreign tones and by un- 
usual pedal effects. His brother NAPOLEON (1826-1888) was 
also a pianist and composed some salon pieces. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove, Diet, and Supplement; Riemann-Gur- 
litt, Sendrey, Music, no. 4569. 


[Claude Abravanel] 


ALLEGORY, a narrative in which the agents and the action, 
and sometimes the setting as well, are contrived not only to 
make sense in themselves, but also to signify a second corre- 
lated order of things, concepts, or events (Abrams). 


In the Bible 

A pure parable differs from a pure allegory in two respects: 
(1) it is simple and credible in itself; it begins by saying that 
case A is like case B. The parables in the Midrash and Gos- 
pels are of this sort (e.g., prodigal son: Luke 15:11-32; father- 
less steward: ibid. 16; the 11 hour: Matt. 20:1-16). There are, 
however, some parables which tell a tale simple and credible 
in itself but do not begin by saying case a is like case B, but 
rather leave the hearer wondering, or - at first — deliberately 
mislead him (e.g., Nathan's parable, 1 Sam. 12:1-7; the “story” 
told by the anonymous prophet in 1 Kings 20:39). The latter 
might be called quasi-allegories or crypto-allegories. These 
stories are not as contrived as Ezekiel 17:1ff., which only makes 
sense as a “riddle” (hidah; Ezek. 17:2). This is not an allegori- 
cally applied parable but an allegory pure and simple. A simi- 
lar quasi-allegory is the “Song of the Vineyard” in Isaiah 5:1-6, 
which, however, has an allegorical element (cf. verse 6 b) in 
the story as well as being allegorically interpreted in verse 7. 
The fact is that biblical Hebrew was hardly aware of a distinc- 
tion between simile, metaphor, parable, and allegory. Thus, in 
Ezekiel 24:3 the word mashal designates a metaphor, whereas 
in 17:2 it introduces, together with the word hidah, a typical 
allegory (Ezek. 17:3-24). In fact, both these words cover the 
gamut of figurative language, including not only parable and 
allegory, but fable, tale, enigma, maxim, and proverb. 

Beside allegorical figures, such as kindness (grace; hesed), 
faithfulness (emet), righteousness (zedek), integrity (shalem) 
in Psalms 85:11-12, 14 and 89:15, wisdom (hokhmah, hokhmot) 
in Proverbs 1:20; 8:1, 1239:1; 14:1, and folly (kesilut, ivvelet) in 
Proverbs 9:13, 14:1, maiden Israel, fair (lit. daughter) Zion, fair 
Jerusalem, and similar expressions in various poetical books, 
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there are two principal kinds of allegory in the Bible. The first 
occurs when the narrative is based upon an image that sug- 
gests the intended subject. Allegories of this kind are often 
found in Ezekiel, perhaps the first Hebrew poet to make an 
extensive use of the metaphor. Thus, in Ezekiel, 16:3-63, Jeru- 
salem appears as an adulteress, and in Ezekiel 23:2—45, the two 
adulterous sisters Oholah and Oholibah represent Samaria and 
Jerusalem. In Ezekiel 19:2-14, there is a twin allegory, in which 
the lioness and the vine stock symbolize the people of Israel. 
This allegory is perhaps partially inspired by an originally Su- 
merian lyric, The Message of Lu-dingir-ra to His Mother (see M. 
Civil, in: JNES, 23 (1964), 1-11; J. Nougayrol and E. Laroche, in 
Ugaritica, 5 (1968), 310-19, 444-5, 773-9). Another allegory of 
the vine stock is found in Psalms 80:9-17. In Ezekiel 31:3-18, 
the fate of the Cedar of Lebanon symbolizes the destiny of 
Pharaoh, while the allegory of the shepherds and the flock in 
Ezekiel 34:2-16, 17-22, alludes to the kings of Israel. Ezekiel’s 
allegorical descriptions are sometimes followed by an inter- 
pretation of all the figurative elements, a method found later 
in apocalyptic literature; symbolic visions are explained by a 
heavenly being or a man of God. This occurs first in Ezekiel 
17:3-24, one of the finest pieces of allegorical imagery, which 
represents the king of Babylon as an eagle and the house of 
David as a cedar. The same proceeding is found in Ezekiel’s vi- 
sion of the resurrection of the dry bones (37:1-14), an allegory 
of Israel's restoration. The description of the invaders’ army 
in Joel 2:1-11 portrays in reality the invasion of locusts, which 
the poet considered a sign of the Lord’s anger. The shepherd’s 
allegory in Zechariah 11:4-14 is a kind of apology of the di- 
vine Providence toward Israel. Some visions of apocalyptic 
literature, such as Daniel 4:7—24 or 7:2-27, are akin to alle- 
gory inasmuch as the details have an assigned meaning. The 
allegory of old age in Ecclesiastes 12:1-7 is, in its individual 
figures, somewhat akin to a riddle. 

The second kind of allegory occurs when the literary 
composition has a complete meaning contained within it- 
self, independently of the moral or spiritual framework that 
lies beyond it. There is perhaps one sustained allegory of this 
type in the Bible, namely the Song of Songs, which is an ar- 
tistically elaborate anthology of love lyrics. Some scholars 
have nevertheless attempted to see it as an allegorical narra- 
tive about the relations between God and His people. An al- 
legorical interpretation may be imposed by others on a work 
whose author did not intend it to have any meaning on other 
than the literal level. The allegorical exegesis of the Song of 
Songs may reflect such a creative approach to a work, which 
originally had no allegorical meaning at all. In fact, allegoriz- 
ing interpretations made their way into Judaism in the first 
centuries B.C.E. and C.E. 


[Edward Lipinski] 
In Talmudic and Medieval Literature 
Allegory was used in the talmudic period, and especially in 


the medieval period, in three types of literature, each using 
allegory in its own, different way: (a) homiletical literature 
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used allegory in trying to translate facts and ideas known to 
the public, into ethical teaching, by discovering the hidden 
meaning behind the well-known phenomena; allegorical in- 
terpretation of Scripture was frequently used in this literary 
type; (b) fiction, both poetry and prose, used allegory in order 
to develop a multi-level story or poem; (c) theological litera- 
ture, especially medieval philosophy and Kabbalah, used alle- 
gory as a means to express the idea that the phenomena which 
are revealed to the senses are but a superficial and sometimes 
false part of the divine truth, whereas allegory can penetrate 
to deeper and truer levels. 

The preachers of the talmudic and midrashic literature 
seldom used complete and systematic allegorical construc- 
tions. An attempt has been made to prove that two schools 
of allegorists existed in talmudic times, the doreshei reshumot 
and doreshei hamurot, both of which were frowned upon by 
the leading talmudic scholars. This may well be, and the re- 
sult was that allegory is found in a scattered, unorganized way 
in this vast literature. One of the clearest examples of the use 
of allegory is to be found in the homiletical discussions of 
Ecclesiastes 9:15, 16 (Eccles. R., ch. 9). Here the characters in 
the biblical verse are interpreted in several allegorical ways, 
but each is complete, and explains every detail in the source, 
whether it is historical allegory, finding in the verse the story 
of Israel in Egypt, or ethical allegory, describing the relation- 
ship between the good and the evil (inclinations) in man. 
The midrashic preachers in this case, as in a few others, had 
no doubt whatsoever that the biblical verse is allegorical in 
nature; they discussed various possibilities of unveiling this 
allegorical meaning. This is a completely different situation 
from that found in the interpretations of the Song of Songs 
as allegory, for in that case the meaning (e.g., the relationship 
between God and Israel) preceded the detailed allegorical in- 
terpretations. 

Later homiletical literature, in the medieval and early 
modern periods, revealed allegorical meanings not only in 
biblical verses, but in talmudic and midrashic passages. Ob- 
scure sayings of talmudic scholars, strange stories told by them 
(e.g., the stories of *Rabbah b. Bar Hana, allegorically inter- 
preted by R. *Nahman of Bratzlav in the first years of the 19 
century), all served as material for allegorical interpretation, 
usually within an ethical, moralistic framework. However, 
here also systematic, allegorical structure is very rare. 

The clearest examples of the use of allegory in fiction is 
to be found in the *maqama of the 12'®-14" centuries, espe- 
cially in Spain. Characters in these works are sometimes al- 
legorical entities, usually with some hidden philosophical 
meaning. Usually it is difficult to distinguish between a well- 
developed fable and allegorical elements in these works, but 
some allegorical tendencies are evident. Most of the writers 
of this school followed examples, or even definite works, by 
their Arab predecessors or contemporaries. In Hebrew poetry 
of the period, especially sacred poetry but sometimes also in 
the secular, allegorical elements may be found. However, it is 
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difficult to point out a separate allegorical school. Abraham 
*Ibn Ezra’s Hai ben Makiz is one of the best examples of alle- 
gorical works of this period. 

It is not surprising that theological allegory is to be found 
more in the homiletical and exegetical works of medieval He- 
brew philosophers and mystics than in the “straight” theologi- 
cal works. Allegory was used mainly to reconcile ancient lore 
with contemporary theology, and homiletics and exegetical 
literature are usually the meeting place of the old and the new. 
However, some use of allegory is to be found in stories and 
fables incorporated in theological works, e.g., in *Bahya ibn 
Paquda’s Hovot ha-Levavot; in the writings of R. Shem Tov 
ibn *Falaquera, or even in Maimonides’ famous “parable of 
the Palace” (Guide, 3:51). 

The philosophers used allegory not only to explain away 
the physical attributes of God in the Bible and the talmudic 
literature. They interpreted whole biblical stories as allegory. 
This tendency is less evident in the early development of Jew- 
ish medieval philosophy; it came into its own only in the 13 
century, in the writings of Maimonists like R. Zerahiah Hen 
(see *Gracian), in his polemical letters and his exegesis of the 
book of Job, or R. Jacob *Anatoli, in his homiletical work, 
Malmad ha-Talmidim. In works like these, one plot is sub- 
stituted for another: the story of Abraham and Sarah, for ex- 
ample, becomes a parable of the relationship between matter 
and form, and Noah's three sons represent the three Platonic 
social classes. 

[Joseph Dan] 
In Kabbalah 
Allegory does not occupy a prominent place in kabbalistic 
thought and insofar as kabbalists used it, they were influ- 
enced by philosophical exegesis. The specific domain of kab- 
balistic thought is the aspect of sod (“mystery”), that is, view- 
ing the processes of the world or interpreting the Scriptures 
in a manner which refers them to the mystery of the God- 
head and its hidden life. However, opposed to sod is remez 
(“allusion”), which is allegory. Philosophical commentaries 
did not talk of processes within the divine world revealing 
themselves through symbols; but of parallelism between bib- 
lical data, e.g., the stories of the Bible, and philosophical views 
derived from Greek and Arab tradition. Such commentaries 
recur in certain parts of the Zohar, especially in the Midrash 
ha-Ne’lam concerning the stories of the patriarchs and Ruth, 
where these stories were interpreted as allegories of the fate 
of the soul in its descent from above into the human body, its 
vicissitudes inside the body, and the future allotted to it after 
death and in the world to come. Here and there such com- 
mentaries are also found in the main body of the Zohar. In 
kabbalistic literature this type of allegorical interpretation is 
prominent among those kabbalists who tended (especially in 
the 13" and 14" centuries) to seek a compromise between phi- 
losophy and Kabbalah, and to develop mystical views beyond 
the specific theosophical system of *Sefirot. The main repre- 
sentative of this conception is *Isaac b. Latif. In the wide-rang- 
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ing commentary on the Pentateuch of *Bahya b. Asher the al- 
legorical parts (“rational exegesis”) were separated from the 
kabbalistic parts (“exegesis in the manner of the Kabbalah”). 
Allegorical interpretations are also found in the writings of 
kabbalists like Joseph *Ibn Wagar and Samuel *Ibn Motot. 
Allegory of the type which interprets the words of the Scrip- 
tures as referring to the history of man and his fate is found 
in abundance in the hasidic literature which combines the 
manner of the allegoristic and aggadic interpreters with the 
style of the kabbalists. 
[Gershom Scholem] 
One of the major kabbalists who systematically used 
philosophical allegories, especially Maimonidean ones, was 
Abraham *Abulafia. He describes this exegetical method as 
the fourth in his sevenfold system and applies it widely to 
the biblical texts in his Commentary on the Torah entitled 
Sefer ha-Maftehot. Moreover, unlike most of the other kab- 
balists and philosophers who allegorized the sacred scrip- 
tures, Abulafia composed some of his prophetic writings as 
allegories, inventing dramas whose specific meaning he him- 
self interpreted by resorting to Maimonidean psychology or 
metaphysics. 
The impact of his allegoristic approach is evident in 
Johanan *Alemanno, and in some instances of Hayyim *Vi- 


tal’s exgesis. 
[Moshe Idel (24 ed.)] 


Modern Literature 

Influenced by kabbalistic symbolism modern Hebrew (and 
later also Yiddish) literature developed the allegorical drama, 
of which the most outstanding examples are the moralistic 
dramas of Moses Hayyim *Luzzatto (e.g., La-Yesharim Te- 
hillah). As to prose writings, while it is probable that the sto- 
ries of R. Nahman of Bratslav are of an allegorical nature, as 
they were later interpreted, there is no distinct allegory until 
the appearance of Di Kliatshe (Heb., Susati) of Sholem Yankev 
*Abramovitsh (Mendele Mokher Seforim). Also some of the 
writings of I.L. *Peretz and S.Y. *Agnon (e.g., Pat Shelemah, 
Shevuat Emunim) were interpreted as allegories. Note should 
also be made of many political allegories which flourished 
during the years of Jewish underground activities in Erez 
Israel in times when writers had to disguise their message 
for fear of the censors. Further examples may be found in the 
early stories of Abraham B. *Yehoshua (e.g., Mot ha-Zaken, 
1962) and in some prose works of Yitzhak *Orpaz, as both 
writers seek to explain the tensions within the personal and 
collective subconscious. The allegorical names given to some 
opf the characters are interwoven with realistic features (e.g., 
in Orpaz’s novel Or be-ad Or, 1962). In his novella Nemalim 
(“Ants,” 1968), Orpaz describes how a horde of mysterious, 
demonic ants invade an apartment, threatening to destroy 
the home ofa couple on the verge of a divorce. The menace of 
the ants has been interpreted as an allegorical story about the 
horror of the modern family as well as the destructive forces 
among the Arabs. Benjamin Tammuz’s novella Ha-Pardes 
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(“The Orange Grove,” 1971) is likewise an allegory about the 
relations between Jews and Arabs, set against the background 
of pre-State Israel. 
[Anat Feinberg (2™4 ed.)] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.W. Bullinger, Figures of Speech Used in 
the Bible (1898), 748-54; A.M.J. Lagrange, in: RB, 6 (1909), 198-212, 
342-67 (esp. 347-55); C.G. Montefiore, in: JQR, 3 (1912/13), 623-4; 
O. Eissfeldt, Der Maschal im Alten Testament (1913), esp. 14-16; H. 
Gunkel and H. Gressmann, in RGG’, 1 (1927), 219-20; A. Bentzen, 
Introduction to the Old Testament, 1 (19584), 179-80; F. Hauck, in: G. 
Friedrich (ed.), Theologisches Woerterbuch zum Neuen Testament, 5 
(1954), 741-59 (esp. 744-6). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Abrams, A 
Glossary of Literary Terms (1971), 4; J. Fraenkel, Darkhei ha-Aggadah 
ve-ha-Midrash (Heb., 1996), 197-232; idem, Midrash ve-Aggadah 
(1996), 181-99; M. Idel, Language, Torah and Hermeneutics in Abra- 
ham Abulafia, tr. M. Kallus (1989). 


ALLEN, ISAAC (1875-1973), U.S. Zionist pioneer and talmu- 
dic scholar. Born in Russia, Allen immigrated to the United 
States in 1891. He graduated from the Law School of New York 
University in 1901, and while still a student won the right for 
Jews not to be required to take examinations on the Sabbath. 
A devoted Zionist, as early as 1897 Allen helped establish the 
Federation of American Zionists and the New York Zionist 
Council, of which he became president in 1898, and was a 
founder of the Mizrachi Organization of America in 1912. He 
was also a founder of the American Jewish Committee and 
the American Jewish Congress. He was a delegate to the Ninth 
Zionist Congress in Hamburg in 1909 and to many subsequent 
ones. He wrote regularly in the Yiddish press on American law, 
history, civics, customs, and policies for the benefit of new im- 
migrants and also lectured publicly on these subjects. For 20 
years, until failing health and eyesight forced him to retire at 
the age of 93, Allen conducted classes in Talmud at no fewer 
than four synagogues in New York. 


ALLEN, MEL (Melvin Israel; 1913-1996), U.S. sportscaster, 
member of the Baseball Hall of Fame. Allen was born in Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, to Julius, a traveling shirt salesman, 
and Anna, scion of a rabbinical family and related to Simon 
*Dubnow and Shmarya *Levin. Allen’s Russian-born grand- 
father arranged for a shohet to come to Birmingham for the 
Bibb County Jewish community and built a synagogue next 
to his house. Julius and Anna kept a kosher home, celebrated 
all the Jewish holidays, and the family attended an Orthodox 
synagogue regularly. When Allen was working for the Yan- 
kees and would have the ballplayers out to his house for a 
cookout, Allen’s mother brought out a separate set of dishes 
from the basement and would fry oysters and cook shrimps 
for the players. 

The eldest of three children, Allen was bar mitzvah in 
1926 in Greensboro, North Carolina, where his family had 
moved, giving his bar mitzvah speech in Hebrew. At age 15 he 
enrolled at the University of Alabama, where he received his 
undergraduate degree in 1932 and a law school degree in 1936. 
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He got his start in broadcasting while still a law student, when 
the Alabama football coach asked him to replace the team’s 
announcer for $5 a game. 

During a Christmas vacation in New York with friends, 
in 1936, Allen stopped at css for an audition on a lark and 
was shortly hired as a $45-a-week announcer, understudying 
Ted Husing, cBs’s top sports announcer, and Robert Trout in 
news. Allen’s father thought his son was wasting a good ed- 
ucation, and was less pleased when Mel explained that cas 
wanted him to change his name. “They said, “Not that we 
have any objection to the name Israel, but we just think it’s a 
little too all-inclusive’ So I dropped the last name and kept 
my father’s middle name, which was Allen, so that I still felt 
at least I had part of my father’s name.” Thus Melvin Israel 
became Mel Allen. 

His broadcasting for cBs included interrupting Kate 
Smith’s afternoon program with a news bulletin reporting the 
crash of the German zeppelin Hindenburg. The first baseball 
game Allen ever broadcast was the 1938 World Series for cBs, 
and in June 1939 he was hired to call New York Yankees and 
New York Giants home games. 

Allen’s garrulous, infectious style made him one of the 
first prominent American sportscasters, and the icon voice 
of baseball as television replaced radio as the primary form 
of mass entertainment. This occurred at the same time that 
the Yankees were playing in 15 of 18 World Series beginning 
in 1947. The “Voice of the New York Yankees” broadcast from 
1939 to 1964, and was present for many major Yankees’ events 
during that time, including introducing Lou Gehrig at Yan- 
kee Stadium on July 4, 1939, when Gehrig made his famous 
“Today, I am the luckiest man” speech; introducing a dying 
Babe Ruth at his sad farewell in 1948; and Roger Maris’ record- 
breaking 61 home runs in 1961. Allen saw Gehrig in the dugout 
one day in 1940, when the Yankee captain was dying of amyo- 
trophic lateral sclerosis. “Lou patted me on the thigh and said, 
‘Kid, I never listened to the broadcasts when I was playing, but 
now they’re what keep me going,” said Allen, who was then 
27. “I went down the steps and bawled like a baby.” 

It was Allen who gave the nicknames “Joltin Joe” to 
DiMaggio, “Old Reliable” to Tommy Henrich, and “The 
Scooter” to Phil Rizzuto. His endearing signature phrases on 
the air were his sign-on, “Hello, everybody, this is Mel Allen,” 
his exclamation at high points in a game, “How about that!” 
and his home run call, “That ball is going, going ... gone!” His 
home run pronouncements were punctuated with reference to 
the team’s sponsors, calling them “Ballantine Blasts” after the 
beer sponsor and “White Owl Wallops” for the cigar sponsor. 
Allen was abruptly fired after the 1964 season for reasons that 
have remained a mystery. 

Allen broadcast Cleveland Indians games in 1968, and 
returned to call Yankees games on cable from 1978 to 1986. 
From 1977 he was the host of the long-running weekly tele- 
vision show, “This Week in Baseball? which continued to in- 
troduce the show with his voice even after his death. Allen 
also broadcast New York Giants baseball games from 1939 to 
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1943, 20 World Series, 24 All-Star baseball games, as well as 14 
Rose Bowl games, five Orange Bowls, and two Sugar Bowls. 
He was the sports voice of Movietone newsreels and hosted 
boxing matches. 

In 1978 he and sportscaster Red Barber were the first 
broadcasters awarded the National Baseball Hall of Fame’s 
Ford C. Frick Award for “major contributions to baseball” 
Allen was the fourth person elected to the National (usa) 
Sportswriters and Broadcasters Hall of Fame in March 1972, 
was inducted into the American Sportscasters Hall of Fame in 
1985, and was inducted into the Radio Hall of Fame in 1988. In 
1959 he wrote It Takes Heart with Frank Graham Jr. 


[Elli Wohlgelernter (2"¢ ed.)] 


ALLEN, PAUL G. (1953- ), U.S. entrepreneur. As the co- 
founder of the Microsoft Corporation, Allen became one 
of the wealthiest (third-richest) men in the world. He also 
became one of the world’s most active philanthropists, sup- 
porting the Survivors of the Shoah Visual History Founda- 
tion, among other projects. In 2004 he gave away more than 
$500 million. 

As a child, Allen attended Lakeside, a private school in 
Seattle known as a breeding ground for the city’s future lead- 
ers. There he met Bill Gates and the two became fast friends. 
In 1975 someone brought to Lakeside a clunky Teletype-like 
computer and Allen convinced Gates that they should not 
miss out on the technology revolution. They set about devel- 
oping an operating system for the computer, the Altair 8800, 
and succeeded. 

Allen dropped out of Washington State University to 
work for Honeywell in Boston. There he again linked up with 
Gates, who was attending Harvard. They founded Microsoft 
in 1975. Allen had the programming expertise, Gates the fi- 
nancial acumen. In 1977 Allen said he expected the personal 
computer to become as much a part of everyday life as a tele- 
phone, and he envisioned innovations like E-mail and sug- 
gested the name Microsoft. He talked about a “wired world,’ 
a phrase he claims to have originated. 

In 1982 Allen contracted Hodgkin's disease and endured 
months of radiation therapy. The following year, against Gates’ 
wishes, Allen left Microsoft. The company did not go pub- 
lic for three years, but when it did, Allen’s shares were worth 
$134 million. He invested $170 million in Ticketmaster, the 
computer-ticket service, and collected $568 million when he 
sold the stock in 2002. He then started Starwave, one of the 
first Internet content sites and in 1992 the first home to ESPN’s 
sports coverage on the Web. Five years later he sold it to Walt 
Disney for $200 million. An early investor in Priceline.com, 
the online travel business, he invested $30 million in 1998 
and collected $125 million when he sold his shares two years 
later. He was also a major investor in Dreamworks sxa, the 
film and entertainment studio headed by Steven *Spielberg, 
Jeffrey *Katzenberg, and David *Geffen. For an investment 
of $675 million, Allen was given 18 percent of the company 
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and a seat on the board. Not all of his investments were suc- 
cessful. In 2003 and 2004 Allen pared his portfolio from 100 
to 40 companies. In 1999, according to Forbes magazine, Al- 
len was worth $40 billion. By 2003 his fortune was “down” to 
$21 billion, Forbes estimated. Allen's grants to outside organi- 
zations and individuals have varied. Asked whether he had 
philanthropic role models, he pointed to the Stroum family, 
a prominent Jewish family in Seattle which supported the 
University of Washington, the Seattle Symphony, and local 
Jewish institutions. Allen had “a broad and diverse range of 
interests,” according to Laura Rich, author of The Acciden- 
tal Zillionaire: Demystifying Paul Allen. One of Allen's stron- 
gest interests was music. He played the guitar and collected 
memorabilia about Jimi Hendrix, the rock and blues guitarist 
and, like Allen, a Seattle native. Allen played with the Butcher 
Shop Boys (known for butchering songs, he said). He owned 
a recording studio and taught himself to play “Purple Haze,” 
a Hendrix signature number. 

Passionate about the arts, Allen hired Frank *Gehry to 
create an interactive rock 7 roll museum, the Experience 
Music Project, in 2000 at a cost of $240 million. He was also 
involved in a documentary on blues music for public televi- 
sion and organized benefit concerts to raise money for mu- 
sic education and blues artists. He also supported efforts to 
increase public understanding of science. In 2001 his docu- 
mentary company produced a seven-part television series on 
evolution and helped fund another documentary on global 
public health. In 2004 Allen provided the British entrepre- 
neur Richard Branson with the funds to build an aircraft for 
manned commercial space flight. 

Allen was keenly devoted to sports. He owned the Port- 
land Trail Blazers, a professional basketball team, and paid 
$46 million of the $262 million cost of the Rose Garden, a 
21,500-seat arena in which the team plays. He also bought 
the Seattle Seahawks, a professional football team. Allen lived 
alone — and well — on Mercer Island, an enclave of old Seattle 
wealth and new millionaires. In 2004 Allen’s wealth was esti- 
mated at $18 billion, including $3.8 billion of Microsoft stock, 
enough to afford a 413-foot Octopus yacht, the world’s largest 
and, at $200 million, the most expensive. 


[Stewart Kampel (274 ed.)] 


ALLEN, WOODY (originally Allen Stewart Konigsberg; 
1935— ), U.S. comedian, filmmaker. Born in Brooklyn, New 
York, Allen started selling one-liners to gossip columns at 
the age of 15. He began his career writing jokes for television 
comedians, such as Garry Moore and Steve Allen. He then 
appeared as a stand-up comedian and in comedy sequences 
based on the theme of failure. Short, slight of build, and wear- 
ing heavy glasses, he developed what he called “formless farce,” 
exemplified by his film scripts for What's New, Pussycat? and 
What's Up, Tiger Lily? His play Don’t Drink the Water opened 
on Broadway in 1966. He played the lead in the film Take the 
Money and Run in 1969. Allen soon emerged as one of the 
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most notable figures in the film industry. From 1969, he di- 
rected and scripted an average of one film per year. His most 
successful was Annie Hall (1977), which won an Oscar for the 
best picture of the year; in addition, he took two other prizes 
for best director and best screenwriter. In 1978 he produced 
his first serious drama, Interiors. It has been compared in style 
and tone to the films of Swedish director Ingmar Bergman, 
whose work has influenced Allen greatly. In 1987 Allen won 
the best screenplay Oscar for Hannah and Her Sisters, as well 
as the American Comedy Award for Funniest Lead Actor. That 
year the American Comedy Awards also presented him with 
a Lifetime Achievement Award in Comedy. 

Allen’s other films include Bananas (1971), Play It Again, 
Sam (1972), Everything You Always Wanted to Know about Sex 
but Were Afraid to Ask (1972), Sleeper (1973), Love and Death 
(1975), Manhattan (1979), Stardust Memories (1980), Midsum- 
mer Night’s Sex Comedy (1982), Zelig (1983), Broadway Danny 
Rose (1984), The Purple Rose of Cairo (1985), Radio Days (1987), 
September (1987), Another Woman (1988), New York Stories 
(1989), Crimes and Misdemeanors (1989), Alice (1990), Shad- 
ows and Fog (1992), Husbands and Wives (1992), Manhattan 
Murder Mystery (1993), Bullets over Broadway (1994), Mighty 
Aphrodite (1995), Everyone Says I Love You (1996), Deconstruct- 
ing Harry (1997), Celebrity (1998), Sweet and Lowdown (1999), 
Small Time Crooks (2000), Curse of the Jade Scorpion (2001), 
Hollywood Ending (2002), Anything Else (2002), and Melinda 
and Melinda (2004). 

In 1990, along with such fellow filmmakers as Stanley 
Kubrick and Martin Scorsese, Allen helped establish the Film 
Foundation, a group dedicated to preserving the heritage of 
American films. 

In 1992 Allen caused a stir when it was discovered that 
he had been having a relationship with Soon-Yi Previn, the 
adopted daughter of his long-time girlfriend, actress Mia Far- 
row. In 1997 Allen, who was 62, and Soon-Yi, 27, were mar- 
ried in Venice. 

Allen caused another stir in 1998, this time among the 
Jewish community, when he wrote an op-ed article in the New 
York Times (January 28) saying that he was appalled by Israel's 
treatment of the rioting Palestinians (during the first Intifada). 
He expressed incredulity at what he understood from the me- 
dia to be “state-sanctioned brutality and even torture.’ Stressed 
Allen, “I can’t believe it, and I don’t know exactly what is to be 
done, but I’m sure pulling out my movies is again not the an- 
swer ... to bring this wrongheaded approach to a halt.” 

As the perennial onscreen personification of angst and 
neurosis, Allen projects a love-hate relationship with him- 
self and with his fellow Jews. Taking more of an amiable 
swipe than a nasty jibe, he peoples his films and peppers his 
dialogues with more Jewish wiseacres and wisecracks than 
most American directors or screenwriters ever have. A New 
Yorker to the core, Allen bases most of his films in his be- 
loved hometown. 

His dour, deadpan humor is just as funny off-screen as 
it is in his films. He is quoted as saying, “Most of the time I 
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don’t have much fun. The rest of the time I don't have any fun 
at all? And “If my film makes one more person miserable, I'll 
feel ’ve done my job” 

Capturing that humor in print, Allen has written a num- 
ber of books and plays as well. They include his short story 
collections Getting Even (1971) and Without Feathers (1975); 
his essays Side Effects (1980); and in addition to his theatrical 
fare Don’t Drink the Water, such plays as Death Knocks (1971), 
Death: A Comedy in One Act (1975), God: A Comedy in One 
Act (1975), The Floating Light Bulb (1982), and Three One-Act 
Plays: Riverside Drive, Old Saybrook, and Central Park West. 
He also published Woody Allen on Woody Allen: In Conversa- 
tion with Stig Bjorkman (1995). 

Another of Allen's creative talents, his clarinet playing, 
is highlighted in the 1997 documentary film Wild Man Blues, 
directed by Barbara Koppel. The film follows Allen and his 
New Orleans jazz band on their European tour. A serious jazz 
musician, Allen has been performing for more than 25 years 
at a downtown club in New York. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Lax, Woody Allen: A Biography 
(1991); S.B. Girgus, The Films of Woody Allen (20027); S. Lee, Woody 
Allen’s Angst (1997); R. Blake, Woody Allen: Profane and Sacred (1995); 
E Hirsh, Love, Sex, Death and the Meaning of Life in the Films of 
Woody Allen (1992); M.P. Nichols, Reconstructing Woody: Art, Love 
and Life in the Films of Woody Allen (1982). 


[Jonathan Licht and Ruth Beloff (2"4 ed.)] 


“ALLENBY, EDMUND HENRY HYNMAN, VISCOUNT 
(1861-1936), British soldier. Allenby commanded the Egyptian 
Expeditionary Forces which, in 1917-18, defeated the Turks in 
Palestine. In June 1917 he was sent to Cairo to succeed Sir Ar- 
chibald Murray as commander of the British forces in Egypt 
and Palestine. British troops were then held up at Gaza after 
two unsuccessful battles. Deceiving the enemy into thinking 
he would launch a third frontal attack, he took Beersheba in- 
stead (October 31), thus forcing the Turks to withdraw from 
Gaza, and leading to the capture of Jaffa and of Jerusalem 
(December 9, 1917). By the autumn of 1918, troops trans- 
ferred from Mesopotamia and India to Palestine were ready 
for forays across the Jordan, in which the *Jewish Legion 
(38 and 39" Battalions of the Royal Fusiliers) took part. Al- 
lenby again deceived the Turks into thinking that he would 
attack once more with his right wing, but, having secretly 
transferred the bulk of his forces (some 35,000 men) to the 
orange groves north of Jaffa, he broke through on the night 
of September 18-19 and reached Nazareth via the Megiddo 
Pass before the Turks realized what was happening. Their es- 
cape routes blocked, tens of thousands of Turkish troops were 
taken prisoner in a decisive victory. Pressing on to Damascus 
and Aleppo, Allenby forced Turkey out of the war on October 
31. For his achievements he was named Viscount Allenby of 
Megiddo and Felixstowe, and received a parliamentary grant 
of £50,000. Of massive build and forceful personality (known 
to his troops as “The Bull”), Allenby later became British high 
commissioner in Egypt (1919-1925). In 1918 he was present at 
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the laying of the foundation stone of the Hebrew University 
on Mount Scopus. Though as a commander of the British Ex- 
peditionary Forces he was noncommittal toward Zionist aspi- 
rations, doubting the wisdom of British policy concerning a 
Jewish National Home, he later expressed an understanding 
of Zionism in a speech delivered at the inaugural banquet of 
the Hebrew University in 1925. One of the main streets in Tel 
Aviv is named in his honor. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Gardner, Allenby (Eng., 1965); Great Brit- 
ain, Army, Brief Record of the Advance of the Egyptian Expeditionary 
Force, 1917-1918 (1919); T.L. Jackson, With Allenby in the Holy Land 
(1938); A. Wavell, Allenby, a Study in Greatness, 2 vols. (1940-43); He- 
brew University of Jerusalem, Banquet Speeches (1925), 50-51. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Hughes and EF. Cass, Allenby and British Strat- 
egy in the Middle East, 1917-1919 (1999); D.L. Bullock, Allenby’s War: 
The Palestine-Arabian Campaign 1916-1918 (1988); L. James, Impe- 
rial Warrior: The Life and Times of Field-Marshall Viscount Allenby, 
1861-1936 (1994). 


[Edwin Samuel, Second Viscount Samuel] 


ALLGEMEINE ZEITUNG DES JUDENTUMS (a2], “Gen- 
eral Journal of Judaism”), one of the first modern and certainly 
the most important of German Jewish periodicals of the 19* 
century. The Azj was published in Leipzig and later in Ber- 
lin between 1837 and 1922. In 1860, the journal had a circula- 
tion of about 1,500 copies. It was read not only in Germany, 
Austria, and Holland, but also in Eastern Europe. Its success 
enabled it to be independent of subsidies from public bod- 
ies as well as to publish monographs by scholars such as I.M. 
Jost, S.D. Luzzatto, L. Zunz, A. Geiger, A. Jellinek, and Franz 
Delitzsch. The founder, Ludwig *Philippson, edited the paper 
from 1837 to 1889. During the first two years the AzJ was pub- 
lished thrice weekly, in 1839 twice weekly, then weekly, and 
finally only once every two weeks. 

The AZj advocated moderate religious reform and closer 
relations with non-Jews. It prompted the convention of the 
Rabbinical Conferences of 1844-46, the Reform Synod at 
Leipzig in 1869, and the establishment of the Lehranstalt fuer 
die Wissenschaft des Judentums in Berlin. However, its col- 
umns were open to varying views. After the adherents of other 
ideological trends in Central European Jewry established their 
own periodicals from the middle of the 19" century, the azj 
ceased to reflect the moderate view. A most important con- 
tribution to Jewish life in Central Europe was made through 
the journal's efforts to foster and spread “Jewish” belle-lettres. 
While ignoring the more realistic genre of “village and ghetto 
tales” (e.g., by Berthold *Auerbach), Philippson focused on 
historic and heroic texts to stress the “ideal” aspects of Jew- 
ish life. The journal was instrumental in the establishment 
and support of the Institut zur Foerderung der Israelitischen 
Literatur in the late 1850s. In 1866, Philippson’s Juedisches 
Familienblatt with its literary content was integrated into the 
feuilleton of the azyj. 

Following Gabriel Riesser’s paper Der Jude (1832-35), the 
AZjJ understood itself as the main organ of the Jewish eman- 
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cipation movement in the 19‘ century. Despite the politi- 
cal reaction after the 1848 revolution, it continued the battle. 
After the foundation of the German Reich, when full legal 
rights were achieved, the fight against antisemitism became 
the main focus of the azj. With the rise of Zionism, the jour- 
nal declined in importance. Under the editorship of Gustav 
*Karpeles (1890-1909), its interests shifted towards the Jews 
of Eastern Europe and their situation. When Ludwig *Geiger 
took over (1910-1919), the journal assumed an anti-Zionist 
and anti-Orthodox position. Albert Katz (1858-1923), ini- 
tially in charge of the supplement for communal affairs, be- 
came editor in 1919. In 1922, the 4zj finally merged with the 
*C.V.-Zeitung. 

The AzZjJ is available at http://www.compactmemory.de. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. V.-Zeitung 16, No. 18 (May 6, 1937); J. Philippson, 
“The Philippsons, a German-Jewish Family 1775-1933, in: LBIYB 7 
(1962), 95-118; ibid., “Ludwig Philippson und die Allgemeine Zeitung 
des Judentums,’ in: H. Liebeschiitz and A. Paucker (eds.), Das Juden- 
tum in der Deutschen Umwelt, 1800-1850 (1977), 243-91; M. Eliav, 
“Philippsons Allgemeine Zeitung des Judentums und Erez Israel,’ in: 
Bull Br 46-47 (1969), 155-82; H.O. Horch, Auf der Suche nach der 
juedischen Erzaehlliteratur (1985); idem, “Auf der Zinne der Zeit; in: 
Bull Br 86 (1990), 5-21. 

[Ezriel Carlebach and Robert Weltsch / Marcus Pyka and Johannes 
Valentin Schwarz (2"4 ed.)] 


ALLIANCE ISRAELITE UNIVERSELLE (Heb. ?x1 73 
n> 0°720 “All Israel are comrades”), first modern interna- 
tional Jewish organization, founded in 1860, centered in Paris. 
The foundation of the Alliance expressed the renewal of Jew- 
ish cohesiveness after a short period of weakening in the sec- 
ond half of the 18" and up to the forties of the 19" century. Its 
inception was stimulated by ideological trends and political 
events in the national and international spheres in the second 
half of the 19 century. 


Origins and Structure 
From the outset the Alliance labored under a built-in tension; 
it was conceived to be a world organization of “fortunate” Jews, 
who had achieved emancipation and assimilation in their own 
countries, to help their fellow-Jews, wherever they were suffer- 
ing for or discriminated against because of their religion. 

The *Damascus Affair in 1840 renewed the urge toward 
Jewish solidarity and cooperation. Opinions were subse- 
quently voiced, especially in Germany and France, that a reg- 
ular body should be established to defend Jews everywhere, 
whenever discriminated against on religious grounds. The 
idea was discussed by various authors (Z. *Frankel; J. *Car- 
vallo). The 1848 European revolutionary climate, however, 
worked against Jewish cohesion. On the other hand, the po- 
litical constellation in Europe of the 1850-60s, and the hege- 
mony of France under Napoleon 111, was propitious for the 
establishment of a Jewish organization under French leader- 
ship for international Jewish work. 

The *Mortara case in 1858 accentuated the urge for world- 
Jewish self-help, while the French hegemony in Europe pointed 
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to French Jews as the natural leaders. Inter-European tensions 
in the Catholic Church also emphasized the international 
character of religious problems, and the need for international 
solutions. The same year, Isidor *Cahen declared in his Ar- 
chives Israélites that the Jews should mainly rely on themselves 
for their own defense, and suggested the establishment of an 
intercommunal organization to be named “Alliance Israélite 
Universelle” to defend the interests of Jews throughout the 
world. In February 1860 Simon Bloch, the French writer and 
later secretary of the Alliance, repeated this proposal. The Al- 
liance was launched in May 1860, the founder-members - J. 
Carvallo; I. Cahen; N. *Leven, the secretary of Adolphe *Cre- 
mieux; A. *Astruc, and the poet, E. Manuel - meeting in the 
house of Charles *Netter. In June 1860 they published their 
manifesto which stressed the need for solidarity on Jewish 
matters, and stated that the Alliance would “serve as a most 
important stimulus to Jewish regeneration.” 

The aims of the Alliance, as formulated by Carvallo and 
Netter were three: “to work everywhere for the emancipation 
and moral progress of the Jews; to offer effective assistance to 
Jews suffering from antisemitism; and to encourage all pub- 
lications calculated to promote this aim.” 

The statutes of the Alliance stipulated a typically French 
centralism. It was to be administered by a central committee of 
30 members, located in Paris, elected by the general assembly 
of all members of the organization. Two-thirds of the central 
committee had to be Paris residents. Seven formed a quorum. 
The central committee had to report annually to the general 
assembly. Regional and local committees everywhere had to 
transfer their funds to the central committee, or to use part 
of them locally, with permission of the central committee. All 
Alliance presidents have been French Jews with the exception 
of the German S.H. Goldschmidt (president 1881-98). Adol- 
phe Crémieux (president 1863-80) did much for the develop- 
ment of the Alliance. Other presidents have included Solomon 
*Munk, Narcisse Leven, Sylvain *Lévi, and René *Cassin. 


Aims and Activity 

Its aims, as expressed in its statutes, have been implemented 
under changing historical conditions. These, ever since its 
establishment, have influenced the scale and direction of its 
activities, conducted mainly in the diplomatic, social, and 
educational spheres. 


Diplomatic Activity 

The Alliance soon became the address to which persecuted 
Jewish communities turned to for help throughout the world. 
From the 1880s its main diplomatic activities were conducted 
on behalf of Near-Eastern Jewish communities. Political inter- 
vention was secured by various means and the Alliance may 
be considered the pioneer of Jewish diplomatic methods in 
modern times. During and after the 1860s the Alliance made 
repeated appeals to obtain improvement of the legal status of 
the Jews of Serbia and Romania basing its case on paragraph 
46 of the 1858 Paris Convention, which declared the principle 
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of equal rights for the Jews. The Alliance interceded on be- 
half of the Jews of Belgium and of Russia, and for civil rights 
of the Jews of Switzerland. After Adolphe Crémieux became 
president, the French Foreign Office and French authorities 
in the colonies and protectorates frequently cooperated with 
the Alliance. 

The peak period of Alliance diplomatic activity was dur- 
ing the Congress of Berlin (1878; see *Berlin, Congress of), 
when, in conjunction with the Joint Foreign Committee of 
the Anglo-Jewish Association, and the Board of Deputies it 
took steps to protect the interests of the Jews in the Balkan 
countries, obtaining the inclusion of a paragraph in the trea- 
ties with these states stipulating civil rights for all Jews. The 
Alliance interceded with the sultan of Morocco during the 
Madrid Congress of 1880, and obtained promises for the im- 
provement of the status of Moroccan Jews. At the peace con- 
ference of Versailles, after World War 1, the Alliance was active 
on behalf of the Jews of Poland, Hungary, Romania, and other 
countries affected by the peace treaties. It acted independently 
of the *Comité des Délégations Juives, since the Alliance op- 
posed both the concepts of national *minority rights and of 
*Zionism; the Alliance then cooperated with those Anglo- 
Jewish organizations holding similar views. 


ASSISTANCE TO EMIGRANTS. ‘The Alliance began to provide 
assistance to Jews who wished to leave countries where they 
suffered from disabilities in 1869, mainly on behalf of Jews 
from Russia and Romania. It contacted both institutions and 
individuals in the U.S. to ascertain whether Jewish emigration 
there was desirable, the numbers that could be absorbed, and 
the most suitable qualifications. The Jewish migration was 
regulated by the committee for Jewish refugees in Koenigs- 
berg, established and operated in collaboration with other 
Jewish organizations. The Koenigsberg committee also cared 
for the placement of starving Jewish orphans with German 
Jewish families for possible adoption. With the commence- 
ment of mass emigration from Russia after the pogroms of 
1881, the Alliance again shared relief activities with other Jew- 
ish organizations. 

When the first wave of 4,000 refugees arrived in Brody, 
Galicia, that year, Charles Netter went there on behalf of the 
Alliance. He failed, however, to cope with the unprecedented 
stream of emigrants. Subsequently the Alliance participated 
in several conferences of Jewish organizations and at that held 
in 1882, was charged to find opportunities for Jewish immi- 
gration outside the United States. It participated in two such 
conferences after 1891, although by then it had decided that it 
would not support the refugees in order to discourage further 
emigration. In matters of migration, the Alliance also cooper- 
ated with the *Jewish Colonization Association (ICA). 


EDUCATION. In the 1890s the Alliance began to concentrate 
its efforts (in conjunction with 1ca) on aiding Jewish educa- 
tion, especially in the Balkans (until after World War 1) and 
the Middle Eastern countries. The educational activity of the 
Alliance was concerted with its diplomatic efforts, since it 
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aimed at the betterment of the social and legal status of the 
Jews through their “cultural and moral elevation.” It was also 
an expression of the French patriotism of the Alliance and its 
pride in French language and culture which it intended to dis- 
seminate among the Jews. The work encountered difficulties 
since certain communities viewed the propagation of French 
culture in the schools established by the Alliance as a danger 
to the traditional framework of Jewish life. The French char- 
acter of Alliance education was also to prove its undoing as it 
became inconsistent with the new nationalist spirit in these 
countries following World War 1. 

The important network of schools established by the Al- 
liance made rapid progress with the help of large donations 
by Baron Maurice de Hirsch “to improve the position of the 
Jews in the Turkish Empire by instruction and education” 
These amounted to one million gold francs in 1874 and ten 
million gold francs in 1889. In Greece ten schools were opened 
at intervals, but progress there was arrested in the period be- 
tween the two world wars; only four remained open by 1939 
and there were none by the 1960s. In Bulgaria, the Alliance 
established ten schools between 1870 and 1885; these gradually 
disappeared soon after World War 1. A similar process took 
place in Turkey where in 1912, the Alliance possessed 71 boys’ 
schools and 44 girls’ schools, of which 52 were in European 
Turkey (including the Balkans) and 63 in Asian Turkey (in- 
cluding Iraq, etc.). From 1932 the Alliance gradually handed 
over its schools to the local communities. The few schools of 
the Alliance in Serbia and Romania similarly closed. The Al- 
liance increasingly concentrated its educational activities in 
North Africa and the Near East, including Iran. In Morocco, 
the schools in Tetuan (founded 1862) and Tangiers (1869) 
were followed by schools in five major cities (1873-1902). In 
1912 almost 5,500 pupils attended 14 schools. At that time, the 
French administration began to take an interest in these activi- 
ties and an agreement was concluded between the local gov- 
ernment and the Alliance in 1928, whereby Alliance schools 
were placed under the strict control of the Public Education 
Department, and were also assured of effective material sup- 
port. The network of the Alliance henceforth became an in- 
tegral part of the social and educational activities conducted 
in the protectorate. The Alliance social relief activities com- 
bined with the educational movement to improve the living 
conditions of the pupils from the mellah. In 1939, 45 schools in 
Morocco had 15,761 pupils. The support of the local authorities 
enabled the Alliance to continue its work even during World 
War I1. It received a new impetus in 1945. From 14,000 pupils 
in 1945, the total rose to 28,000 in 1952, the increase in atten- 
dance being mainly in the large urban centers of Marrakesh, 
Fez, Rabat, and Casablanca. 

The Ecole Normale Hébraique of Casablanca fulfilled the 
local need for Jewish teachers. The Alliance also increased its 
activities in the small communities, and a school was estab- 
lished for every Jewish community numbering 300 to 400 
persons. In Casablanca, the Alliance also established a school 
for sufferers from trachoma, as well as an institute for the deaf 
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and dumb, in collaboration with *orT and the *American 
Jewish Joint Distribution Committee. In Tunisia, the Alliance 
opened its first school in 1878; by 1960, there were 2,150 pupils 
in elementary schools, 700 in secondary schools, and 76 in 
commercial classes run by the Alliance. An attempt to open 
a school in Beirut in 1869 was unsuccessful, but later several 
schools were established. 

Alliance schools in Beirut were destroyed by explosives 
in 1950, but were immediately rebuilt. In 1960 the schools of 
Saida and Beirut had 1,295 pupils. Several Alliance schools 
functioned in Syria, mainly in Damascus and Aleppo. In 
Iraq, where the Alliance opened a school in Baghdad in 1865, 
there were 6,000 pupils in its ten schools in 1947. In Iran, the 
Alliance inaugurated its first school in Teheran in 1898, not 
without encountering difficulties from the local Jewish com- 
munity. In 1960, the school network of the Alliance in Iran 
had 15 schools with a total of 6,200 pupils, the greatest con- 
centration being in Teheran; in the provinces all Jewish chil- 
dren attended Alliance schools. In Erez Israel, the Alliance 
agricultural school at *Mikveh Israel was opened by Charles 
Netter in 1870; in 1882, an elementary school was opened in 
Jerusalem. Other schools followed in the important towns. In 
Egypt the local communities carried out the educational work 
on behalf of the Alliance by gradually taking upon themselves 
the responsibility for the local schools. 

World War 11 marks a watershed in Alliance activities. 
All branches of its activities were cut off from the head office 
which in turn had to take refuge from Paris in the non-occu- 
pied zone. From November 1942 the isolation was complete 
(see *France). The Free French government interested itself 
in the fate of the Alliance, and General de Gaulle entrusted 
responsibility for it to René Cassin. After the liberation, the 
Alliance - with assistance from American Jewry - resumed its 
normal activities again in Paris, and immediately had to deal 
with the upheavals following the war. Its central problem in- 
volved the struggle for a Jewish state, in Israel and the upsurge 
of nationalism in the Arab countries, their fight against colo- 
nialism and their refusal to recognize the national existence 
of the Jews in Israel. The Alliance found itself in a delicate po- 
sition in regard to the many schools which it maintained in 
the Middle East, particularly in Syria and Iraq. Redefining its 
policy and its raison détre, the Alliance published a program- 
matic declaration in 1945, in which it reaffirmed its universal 
character, its attachment to educational work, and its deter- 
mination to “demand for the Jews who so desired the right of 
entry into Palestine, under the auspices of the United Nations 
and on the responsibility of the Jewish Agency in Palestine.” 

The consequences of the Israel-Arab war of 1947-48 
made themselves felt immediately by persecution of the Jews 
living in Arab countries and the mass exodus of Jews from 
these lands. After the departure of thousands of Jews from 
Iraq, all the schools of the Alliance there closed down. The 
same happened almost without exception in Syria and Egypt. 
In Morocco and Tunisia also, the success of the nationalist 
revolt, and the gradual achievement of independence from 
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France, resulted in an exodus from North Africa to France as 
well as to Israel in the 1960s and upset the foundations of the 
educational project of the Alliance. In Israel, the Alliance had 
to relinquish the French orientation of its schools; its elemen- 
tary schools were closed down or taken over by the Israel edu- 
cation system. These, however, combined to give preference to 
the teaching of French as the first foreign language. The Alli- 
ance concentrated on development of secondary education, 
opening schools in Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, and Haifa. 

In Morocco, the number of pupils in the schools of the 
Alliance fell from 30,123 in 1959 to 13,527 in 1963. In 1960, the 
Moroccan government decided to integrate part of the Alli- 
ance schools into its own school system. The Alliance retained 
its remaining schools under the name of Ittihad-Maroc, but 
they steadily lost their character. The same debilitation pro- 
cess, due to the same causes, could be observed in Tunisia 
and in Iran. 


Educational network of the Alliance Israélite Universelle in 1968. 








Country Number of Schools Numbers of Pupils 
Morocco (lttihad) 31 8,054 
Iran (Ettehad) 13 5,158 
Israel 13 4,828 
Lebanon 3 1,109 
Tunisia 3 1,366 
Syria 1 431 
Total 64 20,946 








In addition to schools, the Alliance had established in 
Paris, in 1867, the Ecole Normale Israélite Orientale to supply 
the necessary directors and teachers for its schools and to give 
their teaching staff a certain homogeneity. The Ecole num- 
bered 120 pupils in 1968. The Alliance had also opened (1897) 
a rabbinical school in Istanbul for the Oriental communities, 
which functioned for about ten years. A valuable library on 
Jewish subjects was founded at the Alliance offices in Paris, 
at the instance of its secretary-general, the historian Isidore 
*Loeb; it also issued many publications (see Bibliography). 
The Alliance organized expeditions for the purpose of helping 
*Beta Israel in 1868, and the Jews in *Yemen in 1908. 

In the 1960s, the Alliance intensified its educational ac- 
tivities in France, where many former pupils from North Af- 
rica now lived. The Ecole Normale Israélite Orientale ceased 
to be exclusively a professional school, and admitted students 
who did not necessarily intend to become teachers. Second- 
ary schools were opened in Nice and in Pavilions-sous-Bois 
near Paris. The diplomatic activity of the Alliance were mainly 
carried on through the Consultative Council of Jewish Orga- 
nizations (New York) founded in 1946. 

In the course of its long career, the Alliance has not al- 
ways been immune from controversy. In the eyes of antisem- 
ites, it became the embodiment of the Jewish international 
“octopus” strangling civilization. The nefarious myth of the 
*Elders of Zion crystallized around a falsified image of the 
Alliance. It was criticized for being too French and not suf- 
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ficiently universal. Much criticism was directed after World 
War I against Sylvain Lévi who took a sharp anti-Zionist stand 
on behalf of the Alliance at the Versailles peace conference. In 
1945, however, the Alliance took up a pro-Zionist stand. 

In September 1989 the a1u inaugurated a new library 
which became the largest Jewish library in Europe, possessing 
over 120,000 items. Available at the library are the Alliance 
archives which have now been catalogued and offer a wealth 
of information on Jewish communities in the Mediterranean 
Basin as well as on French Jewry from the end of the 19 cen- 
tury through the first half of the 20". The library also now 
houses specialized archives on Jewish medicine and Jewish 
education. It regularly organizes special exhibitions such as 
that on the Dreyfus Affair in 1995. 

Publications of the Alliance Israelite Universelle have 
included: Paix et Droit, 1-20 (1921-40); Cahiers (1945-_ ); 
Mahberet (1952-_); The Alliance Israélite Universelle 1860-1895 
(1895); La question juive devant la conférence de la paix... 
(1919); N. Leven, Cinquante ans d’histoire... 1860-1910, 2 vols. 
(1919-22). For other titles see Hebrew Union College Library, 
Dictionary Catalog of the Kalu Library, 1 (1964), 408-11. 

Les Nouveaux Cahiers (1965-_ ) is a quarterly publication 
offering a forum for topics in Jewish Studies as well as for cur- 
rent issues of note among French Jewry. The journal regularly 
devotes space to interfaith relations, a subject of great concern 
to aru Day-long seminars are held once or twice a year un- 
der the auspices of the journal and are devoted to a historical, 
political, philosophical, or literary topic. A special annual ap- 
pears with the papers of these seminars. 

The aru also has a College of Jewish Studies focusing 
its activities, under the direction of Shmuel Trigano, on 
in-depth study of Jewish thought in its various expressions. 
In addition to its regular courses, it organizes an annual sym- 
posium on a theme concerning the basic issues of Jewish ex- 
istence and attracts French scholars as well as others from 
elsewhere. 

In additions to its own widespread network of schools, 
the aru has a growing number of affiliated institutions in 
France, Belgium, Spain, Canada, and Israel. 

The Didactic Creativity department at the Paris head- 
quarters places its services at the disposal of teachers inter- 
ested in producing school materials. One project supported 
by au was a Hebrew-French dictionary for young children 
and another was a large colorful fresco on the principal stages 
of Jewish history. 

To make the most important texts in Jewish tradition 
available to the largest possible reading audience, Aru spon- 
sors the works in the “Les Dix Paroles” collection of the 
Verdier publishing house. 

In Israel, the aru took an active role in receiving new im- 
migrants and helping in their absorption, particularly those 
from the areas of the former U.S.S.R. and from Ethiopia, and 
also expended great effort in facilitating contacts between 
young Jews and Arabs towards promoting mutual understand- 
ing and tolerance. 
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Prof. Adolphe *Steg became president of Aru in 1985, 
succeeding Jules Braunschvig, honorary president who died 
in 1994. 

[Simon R. Schwarzfuchs] 
Women Teachers and Students 
By 1872, women were also included in the Alliance teaching 
force. Since few French Jews were willing to serve as teach- 
ers in the villages and towns of North Africa and the Middle 
East, the Alliance sent the brightest students from its schools 
to be trained in Paris. While the Ecole Normale Israélite pre- 
pared all male Alliance teachers, young girls arriving in Paris 
were assigned either to the Ecole Bischoffsheim, a vocational 
and normal school, or to the middle-class boarding schools of 
Madame Weill-Kahn and Madame Isaac. The Alliance opened 
its own normal school for girls in 1922. 

The female teachers of the Alliance were a diverse group. 
Students in one class at Mme Isaac’s, for example, came from 
Constantinople, Adrianople, the Dardanelles, Tangier, Mo- 
nastir, Alsace, Aleppo, Damascus, Aden, Beirut, and Salonika. 
They also differed in background, language, and piety as well 
as in temperament and intellect. Their teaching experiences 
were equally diverse, for the positions they were assigned 
and the cities to which they were sent (almost never to their 
town of origin) rarely had much in common. Women Alli- 
ance teachers were permitted to marry; most chose to do so, 
generally marrying their male counterparts, and large fami- 
lies were the norm. 

In addition to founding, teaching in, and directing Al- 
liance schools, women teachers also established workshops, 
organized cottage industries, and oversaw the employment of 
their graduates. They negotiated, not always easily or success- 
fully, for the support of local community leaders, and provided 
the Alliance with ethnographic information which became 
the basis of its decisions and policy making. They had the 
benefit of a network of support (sisters, cousins, friends, and 
husbands) which, in contrast to their female counterparts in 
France (institutrices), often freed them to act independently. 

The Alliance's goals of westernization and moderniza- 
tion were demonstrated in its women teachers, who were 
models of autonomy and literacy. Their examples spoke not 
only to the Alliance's vision of forming female students into 
good mothers and intelligent companions for their future 
husbands, but also to the empowerment of young girls, intel- 
lectually, physically, professionally, and spiritually. Refram- 
ing the ideology of French Jewry to reflect more accurately 
the needs of Jewish girls, the women teachers of the Alliance, 
and their many thousands of students, played a central role 
in their own emancipation. 


[Frances Malino (2"4 ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Chouraqui, LAlliance Israélite Universelle 
et la renaissance juive contemporaine (1860-1960) (1965); B. Mevorah, 
in: Zion, 23-24 (1958-59), 46-65; 28 (1963), 125-64; G. Ollivier, L’Al- 
liance Israélite Universelle 1860-1960 (1959). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
E. Benbassa and A. Rodrigue, The Jews of the Balkans (1995); M.M. 
Laskier, The Alliance Israélite Universelle and the Jewish Communities 
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of Morocco 1862-1962 (1983); F. Malino, “The Women Teachers of the 
Alliance Israélite Universelle 1872-1940,” in: J.R. Baskin (ed.), Jewish 
Women in Historical Perspective (19987), 248-69; idem, “Prophets in 
Their Own Land? Mothers and Daughters of the Alliance Israélite 
Universelle,” in: Nashim, 3 (Spring-Summer 5760/2000), 56-73; A. 
Rodrigue, French Jews, Turkish Jews: The Alliance Israélite Universelle 
and the Politics of Jewish Schooling in Turkey, 1860-1925 (1990); idem, 
Images of Sephardi and Eastern Jewries in Transition: The Teachers of 
the Alliance Israélite Universelle, 1860-1939 (1993). 


ALLIANZ, ISRAELITISCHE, ZU WIEN, Jewish society in 
Vienna, originally intended to operate as a branch of the *Alli- 
ance Israélite Universelle in Paris, with similar aims. Since the 
Austrian authorities opposed affiliation with the Alliance, the 
Vienna Allianz was established as an independent society in 
1873. Its first president was Joseph von *Wertheimer. Initially, 
it concentrated on assisting Jews in *Romania and *Siberia. 
It aided Jewish victims of the Russo-Turkish War in 1877 and 
supported the Alliance in its efforts to obtain equal civil rights 
for the Jews in the Balkans. At the Congress of *Berlin in 1878 
the Allianz took up the Balkan issue in cooperation with the 
special Jewish committee for liaison with the congress. With 
the outbreak of the pogroms in 1881-82, the Allianz partici- 
pated in relief and migration activities. It organized and main- 
tained a number of educational institutions in Galicia and Bu- 
kovina, later supported by the *Baron de Hirsch Fund. The 
Allianz combatted antisemitism, notably at the *Tisza-Eszlar 
(1883) and *Polna (1899) blood-libel trials. Relief and emigra- 
tion projects were established in conjunction with the “Esra” 
Association of Berlin and the *Jewish Colonization Associa- 
tion (1cA) to benefit Romanian and Russian Jewry between 
1897 and 1905. During World War 1, the society chiefly aided 
Jewish war victims; after the war it helped Jewish refugees and 
emigrants in transit through Vienna. The Allianz was liqui- 
dated in 1938 after the Anschluss. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jahresberichte der Israelitischen Allianz zu 
Wien (1873- ); N.M. Gelber, Aus zwei Jahrhunderten (1924), 131ff; 
idem, in: BLBI, 3 (1960), 190-203; Z. Szajkowski, in: Jsos, 19 (1957), 
36-38. 

[Nathan Michael Gelber] 


ALLON, GEDALYA (formerly Rogoznizki; 1901-1950), his- 
torian. Allon was born in Kobrin, Russia, and studied at the 
Slobodka yeshivah. In 1917 he returned to Kobrin, where he 
became active in the Zionist movement and established a re- 
ligious Hebrew school, Hevrona. After a year’s study in Ber- 
lin in 1924 he immigrated to Palestine. He was in 1931 one of 
the first graduates of the Hebrew University and then taught 
Talmud and Jewish history there. Allon clarified many prob- 
lems in the development of halakhah and the evolution of the 
social history of the Jews. He argued that the period following 
the destruction of the Second Temple should not be viewed 
as the beginning of the Diaspora, but as a continuation of the 
period of autonomous existence in Palestine, retaining the 
basic elements of national independence (the lack of which 
is characteristic of the Diaspora). Allon’s work, combining an 
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exhaustive acquaintance with source material and an acute 
critical sense, placed the history of Palestinian Jewry in the 
first centuries of the Common Era upon a new basis. His To- 
ledot ha-Yehudim be-Erez Yisrael bi-Tekufat ha-Mishnah ve- 
ha-Talmud (“History of the Jews in Palestine in the Period of 
the Mishnah and the Talmud,” 2 vols., 1953-56) was published 
posthumously, as were Mehkarim be-Toledot Yisrael bi- Yemei 
Bayit Sheni u-vi-Tekufat ha-Mishnah ve-ha-Talmud (2 vols., 
1957-58) and collected essays that had appeared in various 
scholarly journals. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Dimitrowsky and S. Safrai, in: Ks, 26 
(1950/51), 308-14; Le-Zikhro shel G. Allon (1953), tributes by members 
of the faculty of the Hebrew University; Sefer Zikkaron li-Gedalyahu 
Allon (1970); Sefer Kobrin (1951), 275-7. 


[Shmuel Safrai] 


ALLON (Paicovitch), YIGAL (1918-1980), Israeli statesman 
and military commander; member of the Third to Ninth Knes- 
sets. Allon was born in Mesha, which later changed its name 
to *Kefar Tavor, in the Lower Galilee. His father, Reuven Yosef 
Paicovitch, a member of Hovevei Zion in Grodno, Russia, had 
settled in Eretz Israel in 1882. Allon received his elementary 
schooling in his native village and graduated in 1937 from the 
Kadoorie Agricultural High School. In that year he became 
one of the founders of Kibbutz *Ginnosar, where he was to 
reside for the rest of his life. 

As a boy Allon joined the *Haganah, and in 1936, at the 
age of 18, became a member of the newly created special units 
(peluggot sadeh) under Yizhak *Sadeh, rapidly rising to officer 
rank. In 1941 Allon was among the founders of the *Palmah, 
and in this capacity he fought with the British forces in Syria 
and Lebanon in the years 1941-42. In 1943 he became the dep- 
uty commander of the Palmah, and after Sadeh became act- 
ing chief of staff of the Haganah in 1945, he replaced him as 
its commander. In this capacity he was responsible for plan- 
ning the Palmah’s multifaceted training program, operations 
against Arab bands, and attacks on civilian and military in- 
stallations of the British Administration during the last years 
of its presence in Palestine. He also played a major role in 
smuggling immigrants illegally into the country (Aliyah Bet), 
and establishing settlements in prohibited zones. During the 
*War of Independence Allon commanded in decisive battles 
for the liberation of the Upper Galilee and Safed in the north; 
Lydda, Ramleh, and the Jerusalem Corridor in the center of 
the country; and the Southern Coastal Plain and the Negev, in- 
cluding Beersheba and Eilat, in the south. He also commanded 
the forces that entered deep into Sinai, as far as El-Arish, but 
was ordered by David *Ben-Gurion, who was under Ameri- 
can pressure, to withdraw. Ben-Gurion also blocked his plans 
to capture the West Bank from King Abdullah’s Arab Legion, 
even though Allon believed he could accomplish the mission 
within three weeks. 

In 1950, following the dissolution of the Palmah on Ben- 
Gurion’s orders, Allon left active military service, but in the 
eyes of many remained a war hero whose military career had 
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wrongfully been cut short. Allon then entered active politics, 
joining the leadership of the Kibbutz Hame’uhad kibbutz 
movement, and *Mapam within the framework of his own 
movement. However, he objected to Mapam’s pro-Soviet lean- 
ings and supported the decision of his movement's four MKs 
in Mapam to break away from the combined parliamentary 
group in the summer of 1954. Allon then joined the leader- 
ship of the reinstated *Ahdut ha-Avodah-Poalei Zion. In 1955 
he was elected to the Third Knesset, and was to serve in all 
the Knessets until his death in February 1980. He resigned 
from the Fourth Knesset in October 1960 in order to pursue 
his studies at Oxford but was forced to cut short his stay in 
Great Britain because of early elections for the Fifth Knesset. 
Nevertheless, during his stay in Oxford, Allon met many of 
the leaders of the British Labour Party, several of whom be- 
came his personal friends. 

From 1961 to 1968 Allon served as minister of labor, in 
which capacity he promoted the improvement of the state- 
run employment service and manpower training, initiated 
extensive road works, and introduced new legislation on labor 
relations, including laws regulating strikes and lockouts and 
the establishment of labor courts. During his term of office, 
social insurance was extended. During the crisis leading up 
to the 1967 *Six-Day War, when Prime Minister Levi *Eshkol 
was advised to appoint a minister of defense in order to soothe 
the public, Eshkol preferred Allon, but due to Allon’s absence 
abroad in the critical days, and pressure from other quarters, 
it was Moshe *Dayan, Allon’s long-time rival from the days 
of the Palmah, who was appointed. Eshkol compensated him 
by appointing him deputy prime minister and minister for 
immigrant absorption. 

Allon had strongly supported the establishment of the 
Alignment between *Mapai and Ahdut ha-Avodah in 1965, 
and in 1968 supported the union of Mapai, Ahdut ha- Avodah, 
and *Rafi to form the *Israel Labor Party. Following the Six- 
Day War he developed a plan for a permanent settlement of 
the Palestinian problem, which came to be known as the “Al- 
lon Plan.” The plan, which sought to maximize Israel’s secu- 
rity while minimizing the number of Palestinians who would 
remain under Israeli rule, proposed that most of the West 
Bank and Gaza Strip be handed over to Jordan, which would 
turn into a Jordanian-Palestinian state. Israel would remain 
in united Jerusalem, the Jordan Valley (except for a corridor 
connecting the Kingdom of Jordan with the West Bank around 
Jericho), the first mountain ridge west of the Jordan River, 
*Gush Etzyon, and the Latrun area. The Allon Plan was never 
adopted by the Government, but until 1977 most of the Jewish 
settlements in the territories were established within its pa- 
rameters. Following the elections to the Seventh Knesset, held 
in 1969 under Golda *Meir’s leadership, Allon was appointed 
deputy prime minister and minister of education and culture, 
and he was given the same positions in the government that 
Meir formed after the election of the Eighth Knesset on De- 
cember 31, 1973. After Meir’s resignation, following the publi- 
cation of the Interim Report of the Agranat Commission on 
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the outbreak of the *Yom Kippur War, Yitzhak *Rabin, who 
was elected by the Labor Party as its new chairman and its 
candidate for prime minister, appointed Allon deputy prime 
minister and minister of foreign affairs, in which post he re- 
placed Abba *Eban, who was not included in the new govern- 
ment. As foreign minister Allon was a member of the negoti- 
ating team that held talks with U.S. Secretary of State Henry 
*Kissinger on the Disengagement Agreements with Egypt 
and Syria in 1974, and the Interim Agreement with Egypt in 
1975. In 1974 he also tried to promote his “Jericho Plan,” under 
which Israel would hand over Jericho and an area around it 
to King Hussein of Jordan, as a first step towards implement- 
ing the Allon Plan, but the results of the Rabat Arab Summit 
Conference foiled his plans. 

Serving under Yitzhak Rabin, who had been his subordi- 
nate in the Palmah and five years his junior, was not easy for 
Allon, but the relations between the two remained friendly. 
Following the 1977 election upset that brought *Menahem 
Begin to power, he remained a member of the Knesset, and 
was appointed chairman of the World Labor Zionist Or- 
ganization. Among the issues that Allon promoted in the 
Knesset was the Mediterranean-Dead Sea canal for the gen- 
eration of electricity. In the vote on the Camp David Ac- 
cords with Egypt of September 1978, Allon abstained for 
ideological reasons. Allon also supported the creation of a 
united kibbutz movement, in order to better confront the 
economic difficulties that the kibbutzim faced following the 
1977 elections. 

In the books he wrote between 1948 and 1967 Allon de- 
veloped a defense doctrine, which included the concept of 
“anticipatory initiative.” He wrote “The Making of the Israeli 
Army,’ in M. Howard, Theory and Practice of War (1965), 
335-7, and his books include Maarekhot Palmah (“Palmah 
Campaigns,’ 1966), Masakh shel Hol (“Curtain of Sand,’ 1968), 
Shield of David (1970), and My Father's House (1976). 

Even after his premature death, differences of opinion 
remained as to whether Yigal Allon had been deliberately de- 
nied his rightful place as leader of the Israel Labor Party, or 
whether he had lost something of his charisma and qualities 
of leadership after ending his military career. In the late 1970s 
British Labour Party leader Harold Wilson said of Allon that 
he would never assume the leadership of his party, since he 
was “incapable of going for the kill” Friends and foes alike, 
however, never denied his humanity and charm. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sefer ha-Palmah (“The Book of the Palmah’), 
Z. Gilad and M. Meged, eds., 2 vols. (1953), index; Y. Cohen, Tohnit 
Allon (1972); A. Busheiri, Tefisat ha-Bitahon shel Yigal Allon el Mul 
Tefisato shel Ben-Gurion (2003); A. Shapira, Yigal Allon: Aviv Kheldo 
(2004). 

[Susan Hattis Rolef (2"4 ed.)] 


ALLONEI ABBA (Heb. 838 715?X), moshav shittufi in north- 
ern Israel, in western Lower Galilee. Affiliated with Ha-Oved 
ha-Ziyyoni movement, Allonei Abba was founded on May 
23, 1948, during the War of Independence. Many of the set- 
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tlers were survivors of the Holocaust from Czechoslovakia, 
Romania, Germany, and other countries. The economy was 
based mainly on farming: poultry, dairy cattle, field crops, 
and vineyards. In the mid-1990s the population was approx- 
imately 200, increasing to 283 in 2002. The name refers to 
the natural Tabor oaks in the vicinity (allon, “oak”) and also 
commemorates the *Haganah hero Abba Berdiczew who 
died during World War 11 after having been parachuted into 
Slovakia. 


[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


ALLONEI YIZHAK (Heb. jy °31?X), youth village in cen- 
tral Israel. It was founded in 1948 within the confines of neigh- 
boring *Kefar Glickson, with which it continued to be closely 
linked. In 1949 it received its own land in the vicinity. Its es- 
tablishment was aided by the *General Zionist and Progres- 
sive parties and by the *Hadassah Organization of Amer- 
ica. Within the framework of *Youth Aliyah, Allonei Yizhak 
trained immigrant children, principally in agriculture, and 
held courses for American high school students under the 
auspices of its American-Israel Secondary School Program. 
Subsequently it became a boarding school housing 75% of the 
village's students and still absorbing immigrant youth with 
special ulpan courses to learn Hebrew. ‘The village included 
various farm branches, where students worked one day a week. 
In the mid-1990s the population was approximately 300, drop- 
ping to 223 from 20 different countries in 2002. The name 
(“oaks of Yizhak”) refers to the oak forest formerly in the vi- 
cinity and to the Zionist leader Yizhak *Gruenbaum. 
WEBSITE: www.knay.alona.k12.il. 


[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


ALLONIM (Heb. 0°3)?8; “oaks”), kibbutz in northern Israel, 
on the Tivon hills of western Lower Galilee. Allonim was 
founded in 1938 as a “tower and stockade” settlement dur- 
ing the Arab riots. The original settlers were graduates of the 
first *Youth Aliyah group from Germany. In 1968 it had over 
500 inhabitants, including immigrants from various countries 
and Israeli-born. In 2002 the population was 547. The kib- 
butz economy was based on intensive mixed farming (field 
crops, dairy cattle, sheep, poultry). It was also home to the 
Algat Company, specializing in aluminum finishing processes 
for the aircraft, military, and other high-technology indus- 
tries. 


[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


ALLOUCHE, FELIX NISSIM S'AIDOU (1901-2), Tunisian 
editor. Born in Sfax, Allouche was editor of the local news- 
paper Dépéche Sfaxienne, formed a Zionist club in 1919, and 
in 1929 became associated with Vladimir *Jabotinsky. In 1924 
he founded the Jewish weekly, Le Réveil Juif, and in 1934 be- 
came editor of Tunis Soir, which took a militant Zionist line; 
he also helped to found the Zionist weekly, La Vie Juive. Dur- 
ing World War 11, he joined the Resistance and later served as 
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Tunis correspondent for newspapers in Europe and America. 
Attacked bitterly by the Tunisian national press, he emigrated 
to Israel in 1956. 


ALLUF (Heb. 12x), honorary title conferred on scholars of 
the Babylonian academies who had the privilege of sitting in 
the first row. The word is of biblical origin: the tribal chiefs of 
Edom were called allufim (Gen. 35:15ff.). (1) In the Bible, this 
word has two principal meanings: (a) “friend, companion, in- 
timate” (cf. Jer. 3:43 13:21; Micah 7:5; Ps. 55:14; Prov. 2:17; 16:28; 
17:9); (b) according to the current interpretation, “chieftain,” 
but more probably (and this also applies to the Ugaritic alp) 
“clan” (which is also a meaning of alluf in Gen. 36:15-43; Ex. 
15:15; 1 Chron. 1:51-54). (2) In the geonic period alluf was syn- 
onymous with the title of the *resh kallah which was already 
current in the Babylonian academies in the talmudic period. 
Originally the title was conferred on the seven heads of the 
*Kallah who served in Sura and Pumbedita, but from the ninth 
century onward it was also bestowed upon prominent scholars 
and personalities residing in other countries. (3) Based upon 
Psalms 55:14 the term allufi u-meyudda’ was used in classi- 
cal-style Hebrew as an address in letters to a friend or teacher. 
Similarly, prominent members of the Jewish community coun- 
cils were often referred to among Ashkenazim as allufim. (4) 
Rank in the Defense Forces of the State of Israel, equivalent 
to major general (see *Israel, Defense Forces). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mann, Egypt 1 (1920), 144ff.; 2 (1922), 58ff.; 
S. Eppenstein, Beitraege zur Geschichte und Literatur im geonaeischen 
Zeitalter (1913), 11ff.; Poznaniski, in: Ha-Kedem, 2 (1908), 91-96; I. 
Davidson, Saadia’s Polemic (1915), 35; Lewin, in: Ginzei Kedem, 3 
(1925); 14 ff. 


AL-MADARI (Al-Mudari, Al-Mundari, El-Modari), 
JUDAH HA-KOHEN BEN ELEAZAR (Eliezer?) HE- 
HASID (13'-14"" century), talmudic scholar of Aleppo. Al- 
Madari compiled a commentary to the code of Isaac *Alfasi, 
part of which is no longer extant. Though he was comment- 
ing on Alfasi, he based his book on Rashi’s commentary and 
also cited Maimonides and other later scholars. It is probable 
that the novellae to the Talmud quoted in his name by vari- 
ous authorities are in reality quotations from his commentary 
on Alfasi and are not from separate compilations. His com- 
mentaries on tractates Yevamot, Ketubbot, Gittin, Kiddushin, 
Sanhedrin, and Avodah Zarah were printed in the 1962 edi- 
tion of the Talmud published in Jerusalem (Pardess, El Hame- 
koroth). His commentaries to Pesahim and Megillah were seen 
by HJ.D. Azulai. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, in: JQR, 11 (1898/99), 133, no. 
314; S. Assaf, in: KS, 23 (1946/47), 233-38. 
[Abraham Hirsch Rabinowitz] 


ALMAGIA, ROBERTO (1884-1962), Italian geographer and 
historian of cartography. He was born in Florence and in 1911 
became professor at the University of Padua, which he left in 
1915 to become professor in Rome. His early interests lay in 
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geology and oceanography, but he moved to the history of geo- 
graphical science and finally to the history of cartography. His 
first published work was Studi geografici sopra le frane in Italia 
(2 vols., 1907 and 1910). His Cristoforo Colombo appeared in 
1918, and in 1937, Gli italiani primi esploratori dell’America, in 
which he dealt in detail with the Italian contribution to the dis- 
covery of America. From 1920 he was co-editor of the Rivista 
Geografica Italiana, published by the Societa di Studi Geogra- 
fici, of which he became president in 1955. In 1922 he published 
L “Italia” di G.A. Magini e la cartografia dell'Italia nei sec. xvI 
e xvil. He edited in 1929 Monumenta Italiae Cartographica, a 
volume of reproductions of early maps of Italy. During World 
War 11 he was granted refuge in the Vatican, where he pre- 
pared Monumenta cartografica Vaticana (4 vols., 1944-55). Il 
mondo attuale (3 vols., 1953-56) and LItalia (2 vols., 1959) are 
his outstanding works on general and Italian geography. Al- 
magia achieved an international reputation and was the re- 
cipient of many honors. His interest in a Jewish homeland is 
shown in his La Questione della Palestina (1918), Una Escur- 
sione in Palestina (1925), and Palestina (1930). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Geographical Journal, 128 (1962), 367-8. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Boorsh, “The Case for Francesco Ros- 
selli as the Engraver of Berlinghieri’s Geographia; in: Imago Mundi 
56:2 (2004), 152-69. 


ALMAGOR (Heb. ia ON; “No Fear”), moshav on the Corazim 
Plateau N. of Lake Kinneret. Almagor was founded in 1961 as 
a *Nahal outpost on the Israeli-Syrian border (until 1967). A 
number of its soldier-settlers fell in Syrian ambushes in the vi- 
cinity and a monument was erected here in their memory. Its 
economy was based on out-of-season crops, vineyards, sheep, 
and poultry as well as mango and olive orchards. The moshav 
also operated a rest house, pub, and sailing facilities on the 
lake. In the mid-1990s the population was approximately 250, 
dropping to 207 in 2002. 

[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


ALMAGOR, GILA (1939- ), first lady of Israeli stage and 
screen; also the author of several children’s books. Born in 
Petah Tikvah, Almagor wrote about her troubled childhood 
as the daughter of a widowed, mentally ill Holocaust survivor 
in her book, The Summer of Aviya, which was filmed in 1988. 
It starred Almagor herself in a role based on her mother. The 
prize-winning film was followed by another book, Under the 
Domim Tree, and another film adaptation starring Almagor. 
‘These two films are highlights in a career that began when 
she was 17 and appeared in the Habimah National Theater’s 
production of The Skin of Our Teeth. Her stage credits include 
Medea, The Crucible, and Three Sisters. She has appeared in 
over 35 films, including Sallah Shabbati (196.4), The House on 
Chelouche Street (1973), Operation Thunderbolt (1977), Life 
According to Agfa (1992), and The Gospel According to God 
(2004). She was awarded the Israel Prize in 2004. Almagor is 
married to Yaakov Agmon, the former director of Habimah. 


[Hannah Brown (2"4 ed.)] 
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ALMAGRO, town in Castile, Spain, administrative center of 
the Order of *Calatrava. Jews probably settled there soon af- 
ter the Christian reconquest (14"" century). It was one of only 
four communities in the area of Ciudad Real that existed in 
the 14" and 15 centuries. The community developed during 
the 15» century, when cities in the crown domains offered lit- 
tle security to their Jewish population, but from the amount 
of tax paid it was a small one. During the 1460s it was able to 
construct a synagogue. There was also a sizeable *Converso 
group, and many Conversos from Ciudad Real took refuge 
there when they were attacked in 1449, 1469, and 1474. A num- 
ber of the New Christians in Almagro were sentenced by the 
Inquisition in Ciudad Real and Toledo. The Jewish community 
was assessed to pay 800 maravedis in 1474 and 4,365 marave- 
dis in 1485 to finance the war against Granada, and survived 
until the expulsion of the Jews from Spain in 1492. There is no 
information on the location of the Jewish quarter. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Beinart, in: Sefer Yovel... Y. Baer (1960), 
207-15; idem, Anusim be-Din ha-Inkvizizyah (1965), index; Baer, 
Urkunden, pt. 2 (1936), 370; Suarez Fernandez, Documentos, 65, 
80. 
[Haim Beinart] 


ALMAH (Heb. 11979), Israeli moshav on a basaltic plateau N. 
of Safed. Almah is affiliated with Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi. It was 
founded in 1949. In 1953 the original settlers, who came from 
Libya, were joined by the proselytes of *San Nicandro, Italy, who 
later moved to other places in Israel. In 1968 Almah’s inhabit- 
ants were from Libya and Tunisia. The economy was based on 
hill culture (vineyards, deciduous fruit, vegetables) and beef cat- 
tle. In 2002 the population was 732. The name Almah is histori- 
cal, mentioned by *Benjamin of Tudela in the 12" century. 


[Efraim Orni] 


ALMAN, SAMUEL (1877-1947), composer of synagogue and 
secular music. Alman was born in Sobolevka, Podolia. From 
1895 until 1903 he studied at the Odessa and Kishinev conser- 
vatories. While at Kishinev, he was strongly influenced by the 
cantor *Razumni. After the *Kishinev pogrom (1903) Alman 
went to London where he attended the Royal College of Mu- 
sic, and wrote a biblical opera King Ahaz (performed in 1912). 
He served as choirmaster of various London synagogues (no- 
tably at Humpstead) and Jewish choral groups. Alman's style 
was deeply rooted in the Southern Russian cantorial tradition, 
and he owed much to the choral technique of the meshore- 
rim (“choristers”), as heard in the compositions of N. Spivak. 
He solved the problem of modern harmonization by follow- 
ing (especially in his instrumental works) the impressionistic 
style of Debussy. Alman succeeded in preserving the melodic 
features and deep sentiments of the Eastern European Ashke- 
nazi chant, often creating a mystical atmosphere. Among his 
published works are Shirei Beit ha-Knesset, 2 vols. (1925, 1938), 
for cantor and choir; Psalm 15 (1915) for chorus and organ, and 
Psalm 133 (1934) for chorus and piano; “Mi addir” and “Sheva 
berakhot” (1930) for cantor and organ; Ethics of the Fathers 
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(1928); many arrangements of Yiddish folk songs; and compo- 
sitions for strings including the quartet suite Ebraica (1932). In 
addition, he edited Shirei Rozumni (1930) and the supplement 
to EL. Cohen's Voice of Prayer and Praise (1933). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Holde, Jews in Music (1959), 25; Ephros, 
Cant, 4 (19597), 126-8, 180-1,224; Sendrey, Music, 185, index. 
[Hanoch Avenary] 


ALMANSI (Almanzi), Italian family, originally deriving from 
Almansa, near Murcia, Spain. About 1665 Abraham Almansi 
established himself in Scandiano in the duchy of Modena. 
The family continued to be associated with this little place 
until the 20" century. The synagogue there, long maintained 
in the house of Isaac Almansi, was rebuilt by his sons in 1740. 
Later the family became scattered throughout Italy. BARUCH 
HAYYIM of Padua (d. 1837) was a noted bibliophile who pur- 
chased in 1812 a great part of the important library of Hayyim 
Joseph David *Azulai. His eldest son was Joseph *Almanzi 
(1801-1860) the poet and book collector. EMILIO (1869-1948) 
of Florence was a distinguished physicist and mathematician, 
noted for his contribution in the field of mechanics of the 
theory of elasticity. DANTE (d. 1948), a magistrate who was a 
Fascist party member and deputy chief of police (prefetto) was 
forced into retirement when the Italian racial laws came into 
operation in 1938. He was designated president of the Union 
of Italian Jewish Communities and made responsible for se- 
curing government authority in 1939 to found, together with 
Lelio Vittori Valobra, the vice president of the Italian Jewish 
Communities, Delasem (Delegazione Assistenza Ebrei). He 
presided over the Union of Italian Jewish Communities with 
exceptional dignity during the period of racial persecution. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Padoa, in: RMI, 33 (1967), 37; M. Wilensky, 
in: JQR, 38 (1947/48), 189-96. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.J. Almansi, 
Dante Almansi: President of the Union of Italian Jewish Communities, 
Nov. 1939 to Oct. 1944 (1971); R. Almansi, “Ancora su Dante Almansi,” 
in: Rassegna Mensile di Israel, 42 (1976), 453-54; idem, “Mio padre 
Dante Almansi,’ in: Rassegna Mensile di Israel, 42 (1976) 234-55; S. 
Sorani, Virtu contra furore: lassistenza ai profughi in Italia, 1933-1947: 
contributo alla storia della “Delasem” (1978); D. Almansi, “Attivita 
svolta dal consiglio della Unione delle Comunita Israelitiche Ital- 
iane dal 13 novembre 1929 al 17 novembre 1944,” in: Rassegna Men- 
sile di Israel, 45 (1979), 507-24; S. Sorani, Lassistenza ai profughi ebrei 
in Italia (1933-1941): contributo alla storia delle Delasem (1983); D. 
Almansi, “Dante Almansi, President of the Union of Italian Jewish 
Communities,” in: S. Pugliese (ed.), The Most Ancient of Minorities 
(2002), 345-52. 
[Cecil Roth / Manuela Consonni (24 ed.)] 


AL-MANSOR AL-YAHUDI (early ninth century), court mu- 
sician of the Umayyad caliph al-Hakam 1, in Cordoba, Spain. 
A written record of this author's contribution to music is re- 
ported in the book Nafh al- tib of the historian and biographer 
al-Maqgari (1591-1632), who relied on other source material of 
the Andalusian historian ibn Hayyan (987-1076). Al-Maqgqari 
refers to al-Mansur in the colorful story describing the arrival 
in Cordoba in 822 of a leading musician, Ziryab. The story re- 
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lates that al-Mansur was sent by caliph al-Hakam to meet him 
in Kairouan and escort him to Cordoba. When the two musi- 
cians met, the news reached them of the sudden death of the 
caliph (822). Al-Mansur then succeeded in persuading Ziryab 
to offer his services to the new caliph, ‘Abd al-Rahman 11. Thus, 
al-Mansur helped bring about the splendid era of Arab music 
in Spain inaugurated by Ziryab. It is assumed that al-Manstr 
continued his musical activity together with Ziryab. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Al-Maqqari, Analectes sur [histoire et la lit- 


térature des Arabes d’Espagne, 2 (1861), 85ff.; H.G. Farmer, History of 
Arabian Music to the 13°" Century (1929), 129, 131. 


[Amnon Shiloah (274 ed.)] 


ALMANZI, JOSEPH (1801-1860), Italian Hebrew author 
and poet. He was born in Padua and received his instruction 
in Jewish studies mainly from R. Israel *Conegliano, who re- 
mained his teacher for 20 years. He also acquired a knowl- 
edge of Samaritan, Syriac, Arabic, Latin, Italian, French, and 
German. Almanzi never married and devoted his time (when 
not engaged in trade) to Hebrew literary works and the ex- 
pansion of his library. This contained thousands of Hebrew 
books, among them rare and valuable prints and manuscripts, 
several coming from the collection of Hayyim Joseph David 
*Azulai. Almanzi’s collection became widely known among 
Jewish scholars and many of them turned to him for their lit- 
erary research; he responded willingly and thereby became 
friendly with the greatest scholars of his generation, such as 
S.D. Luzzatto, Zunz, Fuerst, and Steinschneider. Toward the 
end of his life he moved from Padua to Trieste. Most of his 
poems, which bear the signature “Yoel,” are sonnets of moral- 
didactic content. He also wrote: Mel Kinah (a lament on the 
death of his teacher, R. Israel Conegliano (Reggio, 1824)); To- 
ledot R. Moshe Hayyim Luzzatto (first published in Kerem 
Hemed and several times thereafter as a preface to the books 
of R. Moses Hayyim *Luzzatto), a detailed and accurate biog- 
raphy of M. H. Luzzatto; Higgayon be-Khinnor, original and 
translated poems (Vienna, 1839); Kinnim va-Hegeh va-Hi on 
the death of Jacob Hay Vita Pardo, published in S.D. Luzzat- 
to's work Avnei Zikkaron (Prague, 1841); and Nezem Zahav 
(97 sonnets, Padua, 1858; new edition, Tel Aviv, 1950). In ad- 
dition Almanzi published poems in various periodicals; these 
included a translated fragment from Horace’s “On the Art of 
Poetry” (in Bikkurei ha-Ittim ha-Hadashim, Vienna, 1845). 
After his death, his heirs published a catalogue of books of 
Jewish interest found in his library; the catalogue was edited 
by S.D. *Luzzatto and entitled Yad Yosef (Padua, 1864). It lists 
also Almanzi’s published works. Almanzi’s manuscripts were 
described by S.D. Luzzatto in Steinschneider’s Hebraeische Bib- 
liographie, 4-6 (1861-68). In 1865 the British Museum bought 
Almanzi’s manuscript collection for a thousand pounds; the 
collection served as the foundation for the large Hebrew man- 
uscript department of that institution. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zeitlin, Bibliotheca, 4. 


[Gedalyah Elkoshi] 
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ALMERIA, Spanish Mediterranean seaport. A Jewish com- 
munity was formed in Almeria at the end of the tenth century 
by refugees from the neighboring settlement of Pechina. The 
community became one of the most prosperous and impor- 
tant in Andalusia. The Jewish quarter was near the harbor. 
With the fall of the Caliphate many Jews of Cordoba moved 
to Almeria. The Jews were engaged in maritime trade. Ap- 
proximately 2000 Jews lived in Almeria at the time. In the 
11 century, the vizier of Almeria, Ibn Abbas, published li- 
belous tracts against *Samuel ha-Nagid, vizier to the king of 
Granada, and the Jews. His attitude led to war, in the course 
of which the king of Almeria was killed and Ibn Abbas exe- 
cuted on Samuel’s instructions. According to Abraham *Ibn 
Ezra’s historical elegy (Ahah Yarad, line 4), no Jews in Almeria 
survived the Almohade persecution of the mid-12" century, 
but the community revived subsequently. Later, the *Black 
Death resulted in much suffering. The treaty of surrender on 
the Christian Reconquest of Almeria in 1489 afforded the Jews 
the same protection as the Moors. The conquerors found there 
some Conversos who had fled from Castile. After the edict of 
expulsion of the Jews from Spain in 1492 a number of exiles 
sailed from Almeria for North Africa. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, index; M. Garrido Atienza, Las 
capitulaciones para la entrega de Granada (1910), 187. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: E. Ashtor, The Jews of Moslem Spain (1979), 295-300; L. 
Torres Balbas, in: Al-Andalus, 22 (1957), 438. 


[Haim Beinart / Eliyahu Ashtor] 


ALMOG, RUTH (1936- ), Israeli writer. Almog was born in 
Petah Tikvah to an Orthodox family of German descent. “My 
parents emigrated from Germany in 1933. My mother insisted 
on it, she was a pessimist while my father was an idealist. As he 
could not find work as a physician, which was his profession, 
he decided to become a farmer, partly out of idealism. And so 
they bought beehives.” Childhood memories, the atmosphere 
of the first Hebrew *moshavah, and the figure of the father are 
indeed recurring elements in Almog’s prose. Almog studied 
literature and philosophy at the Hebrew University and taught 
in schools as well as at Tel Aviv University, making her home 
in Tel Aviv and from 1967 serving on the editorial staff of the 
literary supplement of the newspaper Haaretz. 

Almog is considered one of the seminal women-writers 
in contemporary Hebrew literature. Relationships within the 
family, love, passion and betrayal, romantic dreams, and disil- 
lusionment are some of the major concerns in her prose. Fol- 
lowing a collection of stories entitled Hasdei ha-Laylah shel 
Margarita (1969), she published Be-Erez Gezerah (“The Exile,” 
1971), the story of a young woman’s journey to Germany in 
search of her family roots and her own identity. In her novel 
Mavet ba-Geshem (1982; “Death in the Rain,’ 1993), set against 
the Mediterranean landscapes of Israel and Greece, she depicts 
an intricate relationship between three men and two women. 
Shorshei Avir (“Roots of Light,” 1987) is the story of Mira Gut- 
man, who desparately tries to disentangle her roots in an at- 
tempt to free herself from the coils of her family’s fate. Unlike 
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some of the other women-figures in Almog’s stories, Mira, a 
modern Antigone, refuses to be passive and submissive. The 
death of her lover Jan during the Russian invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia prompts her to fight for the ideal of freedom. The 
collection of stories Nashim (“Women,” 1986) depicts women 
coping with loneliness, physical handicaps, and haunting 
memories: In “Rachel Stern meets Fellini in Rome,’ Almog 
juxtaposes the longing for life and the painful awareness of 
immanent death; In “Henya Is No Longer Blue,’ she describes 
Henya’s physical deterioration and her last moments of grace. 
The collection entitled Kol ha-Osher ha-Mufraz ha-Zeh (2003) 
depicts, amongst other things, Holocaust survivors and immi- 
grants who are trying to build a new life in Israel. This is also 
the theme of Me’il Katon (1993), the story of the boy Shaul- 
Paul who grows up amidst old and sickly immigrants from 
Europe and Oriental Jews. Almog’s other works include the 
epistolary novel Be-Ahavah, Natalia (2005), various collec- 
tions of stories, books for children, and two novels which she 
wrote together with Esther Ettinger (Meahev Mushlam, 1995, 
and Estelina Ahuvati, 2002). Almog was awarded the Brenner 
Prize (1989), the Agnon Prize (2001), and the Yad Vashem 
Prize for children’s literature for “My Journey with Alex” 
(1999). 

Almog’s story “Shrinking” is included in Six Israeli Novel- 
las (edited by G. Shaked, 1999); “Dora’s Secret” appeared in The 
Oxford Book of Hebrew Short Stories (edited by G. Abramson, 
1996); and “A Good Spot” is included in New Women's Writing 
from Israel (edited by R. Domb, 1996). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Shaked, Ha-Sipporet ha-Ivrit, 5 (1998), 
340-66; idem, Bein Bat la-Avotehah, in: Moznayim 72, 6 (1998), 8-12; 
P. Shirav, Ketivah lo Tamah (1998); Y.S. Feldman, No Room of their 
Own: Gender and Nation in Israeli Women Fiction (1999). A. Zehavi, 
in: Yedioth Ahronoth (Dec. 12, 1980); M. Geldman, in: Haaretz (Jan. 
2, 1981); P. Shirav, Derekh ha-Em, in: Alei Siah 34 (1994), 69-82; N. 
Tamir-Smilanski, Zikaron shel Nashim be-Sippurei R. Almog, in: Ha- 
Hinukh u-Sevivo 20 (1998), 103-8; N. Gertz, Mitahat lifnei ha-Shetah: 
Al ha-Sippur she- mitahat le-Sippurah shel R. Almog “Gamadim al 
ha-Pidgamah; in: Sifrut ve-Hevrah ba-Tarbut ha-Ivrit ha-Hadashah 
(2000), 316-27; E. Adivi-Shoshan, Zo Yalduti ha-Sheniyah: Al Sip- 
purei ha-Yaldut shel R. Almog, in: Ha-Hinukh u-Sevivo 24 (2002), 
287-306. 

[Anat Feinberg (24 ed.)] 


ALMOG (Kopeliovitz), YEHUDA (1896-1972), leading fig- 
ure of the Third *Aliyah. Almog, who was born near Vilna, 
joined Joseph *Trumpeldor in organizing *He-Halutz. In 1919 
he settled in Palestine, where he was a founder of *Gedud 
ha-Avodah. In 1923 he went to Soviet Russia as an emissary 
of He-Halutz and later to Persia and other countries. He was 
a founder of the kibbutz Ramat Rahel, near Jerusalem. From 
1934 onward Almog devoted himself to the needs of the pot- 
ash factory workers living in the difficult conditions of Sodom 
as well as to the settlement of the Dead Sea area and the de- 
velopment of *Masada as a national monument. His writings 
include Hevel Sedom (“Sodom Region,’ 1945), and Hevel Yam 
ha-Melah (“Dead Sea Region,” 1956). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tidhar, 4 (1950), 2005; Y. Erez (ed.), Sefer ha- 
Aliyah ha-Shelishit (1964), index; H.M. Sachar, Aliyah: the Peoples of 
Israel (1961), 155-91. 


[Benjamin Jaffe] 


ALMOGI (Krelenboim), YOSEF AHARON (1910-1991), 
Israeli politician and labor leader, member of the Third to 
Eighth Knessets. Almogi was born in Hrubieszow, Poland. In 
1924 he joined the Dror youth movement and in 1928 started 
to prepare for his immigration to Erez Israel. For a number 
of years after arriving in Erez Israel in 1930, he worked as a la- 
borer in orange groves and in construction. He was a member 
of the Kefar Sava Labor Council and joined the *Haganah. In 
1936 he was sent to organize the *Hapoel defense units within 
the *Histadrut in the Tel Aviv area, and in 1937 he organized 
the Hapoel defense units within the Histadrut in Haifa. In 
1940 he enlisted in the British Army; he was taken prisoner 
by the Germans in Greece, remaining in a prison camp un- 
til the end of the war and organizing the Jewish prisoners of 
war from Erez Israel. In the years 1947-51 Almogi was acting 
secretary of the Haifa Labor Council, and in 1948 organized 
a special labor brigade which took over the essential services 
of the city when the British evacuated it. In 1951-59 he served 
as secretary of the Council. 

Almogi was elected to the Third Knesset in 1955 as a 
member of *Mapai. He served as secretary-general of Mapai 
in 1959-61 and as minister of housing and development in 
1963-65. He was one of the members who broke away from 
Mapai in May 1965 together with David *Ben-Gurion to form 
*Rafi, and subsequently resigned from the government. Half 
a year after Rafi participated in the formation of the *Israel 
Labor Party in January 1968, he was appointed minister of 
labor. Almogi was reelected to the Eighth Knesset in 1973, but 
was not given a seat in the government, since he was elected 
mayor of Haifa, a position he held in 1974-75. In 1975-78 he 
served as president of the World Zionist Organization. His 
autobiography, Be-Ovi ha-Korah (“In the Thick of Things”), 
was published in 1980. 

[Susan Hattis Rolef (24 ed.)] 


ALMOHADS (Arab. Al-Muwahhhidin; “Those who Advo- 
cate the Unity of Allah”), Moroccan Berbers from Tinmel in 
the Atlas Mountains. Like their predecessors, the *Almoravids 
(al-Murabitin), who ruled major areas of the Maghreb and 
Muslim Spain, the Almohads comprised a confederation of 
local Berber tribes. The Almohads were influenced by puri- 
tanical notions of Islam to even a greater degree than the Al- 
moravids. They had been essentially inspired by the religious 
teachings of Ibn Tamart (d. 1130), whose doctrine was a mé- 
lange of a strict conception of the unity of Allah, with a pro- 
gram of moral reform based on the Koran and the Sunnah: 
the traditional social and legal practice of the early Muslim 
community. 

In 1121, Ibn Tamart proclaimed himself the mahdi, or 
spiritual-messianic leader, openly questioned the legitimacy 
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of Almoravid rule, and waged a protracted war against them 
in the Maghreb. Ibn Tumart’s actions came in the aftermath 
of a series of military challenges posed to the Almoravids 
also by the Christians in Spain, who had previously carried 
out the early phases of their plan of “re-conquest” and de- 
Islamization. 

Under Ibn Tumart’s successor, ‘Abd al-Mu’min, the Al- 
mohads brought down the Almoravid state in 1147; they cap- 
tured *Marrakesh and transformed it into their Maghrebi 
capital. On the other hand, Almoravid domains in Muslim 
Spain were left virtually intact until the caliph Abu Ya‘qib 
Yusuf forced the surrender of Seville in 1172. The spread of 
Almohad rule over the rest of Islamic Spain soon followed. 
During the reign of Abi Yusuf Ya‘qub al-Mansur (1184-99) 
serious Arab rebellions devastated the eastern provinces of the 
empire, whereas in Spain the Christian threat remained con- 
stant. At the battle of Las Navas de Tolosa (1212), the Almo- 
hads were dealt a devastating defeat by a Christian coalition 
from Leon, Castile, Navarre, and Aragon. They retreated to 
their Maghrebi provinces, where soon afterwards the Muslim 
Hafsids seized power in Tunis, the Abd al-Wadids took Tlim- 
san (*Tlemcen), and Marrakesh, the Almohad capital, fell to 
the Marinids in 1269. 

The decline and eventual fall of the Almohad state was 
attributed to three main reasons. First, it shared power with 
no group outside its own hierarchy placing the center of power 
solely in the hands of the founders and descendants. Secondly, 
the puritanical orientation of Ibn Tamart waned gradually 
among his many followers after his death. Under his succes- 
sors, precedents had been set for the construction of costly 
and lavish “non-puritan” monuments. The famous Kutubiya 
mosque in Marrakesh and the older parts of the mosque of 
Taza attest to this policy. Neither did the movement for a re- 
turn to traditional orthodox Islam survive; both the mysti- 
cal movement of the Sufis and the philosophical school rep- 
resented by Ibn Tufayl and Averroes (Ibn Rushd) flourished 
under the Almohad kings. Finally, the Almohads proved to be 
intolerant toward their Muslim opponents and the Maghrebi 
Jewish minority, thus alienating diverse segments of the pop- 
ulation. In fact, in the pre-Almohad Maghreb the position of 
the Jews was apparently free of significant abuses. No factual 
complaints were registered prior to 1147 of excesses, coercion, 
or malice on the part of the authorities. After the ascendance 
of the Almohad ruler Abt Yusuf Ya‘qub al-Mansur, how- 
ever, the Jews began to encounter humiliations; many were 
forced to convert to Islam and had to wear the qalansuwa, a 
cap of strange and ugly shape, reaching down to their ears. 
The Jews, who officially had been converted to Islam but 
were suspected of secretly practicing their own religion, were 
compelled to wear special, and rather ridiculous, clothes so 
that the Muslims easily identified them. At the same time, 
Jews were not the only victims of Almohad cruelty; the Mus- 
lim maliki school of Sunni Islam was banned in Almohad 
North Africa and its leading works were burned in the pub- 
lic squares. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.M. Abun-Nasr, A History of the Maghrib 
in the Islamic Period (1987); H.Z. Hirschberg, A History of the Jews 
in North Africa (1974); C.-A. Julien, History of North Africa: Tunisia, 
Algeria, Morocco (ed. and rev. by R. Le Tourneau, 1970); M.M. Lask- 
ier, The Alliance Israélite Universelle and the Jewish Communities of 
Morocco: 1862-1962 (1983); R. Le Tourneau, The Almohad Movement 
in North Africa in the 12" and 13" Centuries (1969). 


[Michael M. Laskier (2"4 ed.)] 


ALMOLI (Almuli), SOLOMON BEN JACOB (before 1485- 
after 1542), grammarian, physician, philosopher, and kab- 
balist. 


Biography and Basic Works 

Probably born in Spain, Almoli passed his early years in Sa- 
lonika, but before 1515 settled in Constantinople, where he 
spent the rest of his life, serving as a dayyan and rabbi of one of 
the congregations there. Almoli devoted himself to the study 
of science and medicine, earning his livelihood from the lat- 
ter, and serving, as it seems, as physician to the sultan. Few 
biographical details are known of his life except that it was 
marked by want and poverty. Having conceived the idea of 
compiling a general encyclopedia, he launched his undertak- 
ing enthusiastically, though fully aware that the work would 
take many years to complete and that large sums of money 
would be required for an adequate reference library. He was 
encouraged by the hope that others would take up his work 
in the event of his failing to complete it, but the scholars of 
Constantinople reacted disparagingly and rejected the plan. 
Almoli was also unsuccessful in his attempt to recruit a group 
of trainees for his work. He did, however, publish a small pam- 
phlet of 24 pages under the title Meassef le-Khol ha-Mahanot 
(Constantinople, c. 1531), a prospectus of the proposed ency- 
clopedia which was to be in three parts: (1) Mahaneh Yisrael, 
on what every Jew needs to know; (2) Mahaneh Leviyyah, on 
general knowledge; and (3) Mahaneh Shekhinah, on Hebrew, 
Aramaic, biblical exegesis, theology, Kabbalah, and the com- 
mandments of the Torah. 

The fate of the project is unknown. Also included is his 
Shaar ha-Shem he-Hadash (Constantinople, 1533), which he 
describes as being “the first section of the large book which 
deals with all matters of faiths.” In it he treats the existence of 
God, His attributes and essence, according to the Kabbalah 
and philosophy. He states that “wonderful secrets and expla- 
nations, hitherto unrevealed” (p. 13a) have been disclosed to 
him. With one exception, all Almoli’s other works are mere 
prolegomena to larger works which he contemplated. The 
exception is the Mefasher Helmin (Salonika, c. 1515) often re- 
published under its Hebrew title Pitron Halomot (“Interpre- 
tation of Dreams”) and translated into Yiddish (Amsterdam, 
1694). In it he classifies dreams by categories and gives rules 
for their interpretation. 


Other Publications 
(1) Halikhot Sheva (Constantinople, c. 1520), according to Al- 
moli, the introduction to a larger projected work on the sci- 
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ence of Hebrew grammar. This is an original study, including 
rules for the pointing of the vowel e, under differing circum- 
stances. The first part begins with general comments on the 
relationship between the sheva and the other vowels, which 
are significant guidelines for the history of the science of the 
Hebrew language. In the second part, the sheva is classified by 
categories. The third part deals with the different forms of the 
noun. Almoli cites various opinions as to the alternate pronun- 
ciations of the sheva na’ (“mobile”) and gives his own analysis 
of it as a third type of vowel, having its place midway between 
the short vowels and the sheva nah (“quiescent”). A criti- 
cal edition was published by H. Yallon. (2) Iggeret ha-Purim 
is mentioned in Halikhot Sheva and is probably a treatise 
on the Scroll of Esther. (3) Shaar ha- Yesod (Constantinople, 
1536) deals with the roots of Hebrew words. This book is not 
extant, except for the title page. (4) Almoli was also instru- 
mental in the publication of books on language and vocal- 
ization by other authors. These are the Magen David (Con- 
stantinople, 1517) of *Elisha b. Abraham, in the writing of 
which Almoli participated, replying to Profiat *Duran’s and 
David *Ibn Yahya’s criticism of David *Kimhi; the Yesod 
Mora (Constantinople, 1530) and the Safah Berurah (Con- 
stantinople, 1530) of Abraham *Ibn Ezra; the Leshon Limmu- 
dim (Constantinople, 1526) of David ibn Yahya, together with 
the Shekel ha-Kodesh on prosody. For many years this last 
book was also thought to be the work of David Ibn Yahya, 
but H. Yallon has shown that it was written by Almoli, who 
included in it criticism of the Leshon Limmudim (critical 
edition by H. Yallon, 1965). Almoli also composed poems 
which were published in his own books and in those he ed- 
ited. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Aloni, in: KS, 18 (1941/42), 192-8; H. Yallon 
(ed.), Shelomo Almoli Halikhot Sheva (1944), 79-115; idem, in: Sinai, 
32 (1952/53), 90-96; idem, in: Aresheth, 2 (1960), 96-108; idem, in: 
KS, 39 (1963/64), 105-8; Gruenbaum, in: Aresheth, 4 (1966), 180-201. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Morag, “Some Notes on Shelomo Alo- 
moli’s Contributions to the Linguistic Science of Hebrew,” in: J.A. 
Emerton and S.C. Reif (eds.), Interpreting the Hebrew Bible, Essays 
in Honor of E.1.J. Rosenthal (1982), 157-69. 


ALMON or ALEMETH (Heb. n19?y ,J12?¥), levitical city in 
the territory of Benjamin (Josh. 21:18; 1 Chron. 6:45). Alemeth 
appears in the genealogical lists of Benjamin beside *Anathoth 
and Azmaveth (1 Chron. 7:8; 8:36; 9:42) but it is missing in 
the list of Benjaminite cities in Joshua 18:21-28. Alemeth is 
identified with Khirbet Almit, 1 mi. (c. 2 km.) northeast of 
Anathoth. It was erroneously identified with Ailamon (Ai- 
jalon) on the Madaba Map which was based on a reference 
of Eusebius (Onom. 18:14). In the Crusader period Amieth 
(Alemeth) is mentioned with Aneth (Anathoth) and Fara- 
fonte (Ayn Fara). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: AASOR, 4 (1924), 156; Abel, Geog, 2 (1938), 
242; Press, Erez, 4 (1955), 730; Aharoni, Land, index. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 
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ALMOND (Heb. 77), one of the “choice fruits of the land” 
sent by Jacob to the ruler of Egypt (Gen 43:11). The tree blooms 
in Israel in January or February, while other fruit trees are still 
bare. Moreover, the almond blossoms before it is covered with 
leaves. Thus it symbolizes (Jer. 1:11-12) the speedy fulfillment 
of the prophecy of doom. It may also signify old age and the 
imminence of death. It is used, allegorically, in this sense in 
Ecclesiastes (12:5) to describe the short cycle of human life. 
Although the tree blossoms early, the fruit only ripens late 
in the summer. *Ahikar accordingly advised his son: “Be not 
like the almond tree, for it blossoms before all the trees, and 
produces its fruit after them.” The almond can be regarded as 
having two periods of ripening. It is edible together with its 
rind a few weeks after the tree blooms, while the fruit is still 
green. Its second ripening is three months later, when the 
outer rind has shriveled and the inside cover has become a 
hard shell. In its exposition of Jeremiah’s vision, the Talmud 
has the first ripening in mind: “Just as 21 days elapse from the 
time the almond sends forth its blossom until the fruit ripens, 
so 21 days passed from the time the city was breached until 
the Temple was destroyed” (Tj Ta’an. 4:8, 68c), the 21 days be- 
ing the period between the Seventeenth of Tammuz and the 
Ninth of Av. Beth-El was originally called *Luz (Gen. 28:19) 
which is the less common word for almond or almond tree in 
Hebrew, but loz is the regular Arabic word for almond. Several 
localities in modern Israel bear the Arabic name Al-Luz. Two 
strains of almond grow in Israel: one, the amygdalus communis 
var. dulcis, usually producing pink blossoms and sweet fruit; 
the second, the amygdalus communis var. amara producing 
white blossoms and bitter fruit. The latter strain grows wild 
in mountain groves. It is edible only with the rind when it is 
young (Tosef. Mais. 1:3). Roasting, however, destroys the poi- 
sonous alkaloid, and makes this almond edible even in its later 
stages (cf. Hul. 25b). The almond played a part in the modern 
history of Erez Israel. Grown extensively in the earlier part of 
the 20* century, it was attacked by the borer beetle and almost 
all the orchards were destroyed. In the 1960s, almond cultiva- 
tion was revived especially in the Northern Negev and again 
became an important branch of agriculture. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 3 (1924), 242ff,; J. Feliks, Olam 
ha-Zomeah ha-Mikra’i (19687), 56-59. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fe- 
liks, Ha-Zome’ah, 165. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


ALMOND, GABRIEL ABRAHAM (1911-2002), U.S. po- 
litical scientist, credited with inventing modern comparative 
political science. Born in Rock Island, Illinois, Almond was 
the son of Russian and Ukrainian immigrants. His father was 
a rabbi. A student at the University of Chicago, he went on to 
earn his doctorate in 1938; but his thesis, Plutocracy and Poli- 
tics in New York City, was not published until 1998. The work 
contained psychoanalyses of several wealthy New Yorkers, in- 
cluding unflattering references to John D. Rockefeller, a princi- 
pal benefactor of the university. Charles Merriam, chair of the 
political science department, refused to recommend the thesis 
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for publication unless the offending material was removed. Al- 
mond refused. The thesis remained in the stacks of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago library, where it became an underground classic 
among scholars. It was finally published by Westview Press. 

Almond taught political science at Brooklyn College 
from 1939. During World War 11 he was head of the Enemy 
Information Section at the War Information Office (1942-44). 
After the war he was professor of political science at Princeton, 
Yale, and Stanford. He also taught at universities in England, 
Japan, Brazil, and the Ukraine. He was elected chairman of the 
Social Science Research Council’s Committee on Compara- 
tive Politics and, in 1966, president of the American Political 
Science Association. Almond’s Appeals of Communism (1954), 
an empirical study of the attractions and weaknesses of Com- 
munism, was significant for its treatment of the psycho-so- 
ciological background of political behavior. Almond’s major 
contribution in this field was the recognition of a cultural di- 
mension in politics, and its application in the first nationwide 
study of political culture (G. Almond and S. Verba, The Civic 
Culture (1963)). The book examines the differences in the po- 
litical cultures of five countries and looks at how these influ- 
ence each nation’s stability and prospects for democracy. 

Almond also developed the “functional approach” to 
comparative politics. Later he turned increasingly to problems 
concerned with the theory of political development as seen in 
“A Developmental Approach to Political Systems” (World Poli- 
tics, 17 (1964-65), 183-214), and in G. Almond and G.B. Powell 
Jr., Comparative Politics: A Developmental Approach (1966). 

Other books by Almond include Political Development: 
Essays in Heuristic Theory (1970); The American People and 
Foreign Policy (1977); Comparative Politics: System, Process, 
and Policy (1978); Sects in Political Science (1989); The Civic 
Culture Revisited (1992); Comparative Politics Today: A World 
View (1999); European Politics Today (1998, 2001); Strong Re- 
ligion: The Rise of Fundamentalisms around the World (2002); 
Discipline Divided: Schools & The Ventures in Political Science: 
Narratives & Reflections (2002). 


[Moshe M. Czudnowski / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


ALMON-DIBLATHAIM (Heb. 07297 7in?y), city in the 
northern Moabite plain (the Mishor) between Dibon-Gad 
and the mountains of Abarim (Num. 33:46-47), along the 
route followed by the Israelites on their way to the plains of 
Moab (Arvot Moav). Khirbet Deleilat esh-Sherqiyeh, a site 
containing Iron Age 1-11 pottery, located about 10% mi. 
(17 km.) north-northeast of Dibon (Dhiban), has been sug- 
gested for its identification. It is probably identical with Beth- 
Diblathaim, a Moabite city which is mentioned in the Mesha 
inscription between Madaba and Beth-Baal-Meon and in the 
prophecy of Jeremiah after Dibon and Nebo and before Kiria- 
thaim (Jer. 48:22). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Glueck, in: AASOR, 14 (1934), 32; Abel, Geog, 
2 (1938), 269ff.; Press, Erez; 1 (1946), 78-793 4 (1955), 731; Aharoni, 
Land, index. 
[Yohanan Aharoni] 
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ALMORAVIDS (Arab. Al-Murabitiin; “Warrior-Monks”), 
confederation of Berber tribes of the Sanhajah group who 
lived in the Moroccan Sahara Desert. Their religious fervor 
and fighting capabilities enabled them to establish a formida- 
ble empire in the Maghreb and Muslim (Andalusian) Spain 
in the 11" and 12‘ centuries. Their theological Islamic zeal 
is attributed to Yahya ibn Ibrahim, their spiritual leader, as 
well as to the alim (religious scholar) ‘Abd Allah ibn Yasin. 
Imbued with Islamic zeal, the Almoravids conquered Mo- 
rocco and major sections of western Algeria between 1054 
and 1092. In 1062 they turned *Marrakesh into their base of 
operations and religious capital. Thenceforth, their main lead- 
ers embraced the title of Amir al-Muslimin (“commander of 
the Muslims”) but nevertheless continued to recognize the 
legitimacy of a still higher authority in Islam: the Abbasid 
caliph in Iraq upon whom the title Amir al-Mu’minin (“com- 
mander of the faithful”) had been bestowed. It was toward 
the end of the 11" century that the Castilian Christians who 
held on to parts of Spain began challenging the authority of 
the Almoravids and encroaching on their territories. The Al- 
moravid leadership succeeded in temporarily repulsing the 
Christians and foiling their plans to conquer such key cities 
as Cordoba and Toledo. 

With the exception of Valencia, Muslim Spain remained 
under Almoravid control. Notwithstanding, perhaps the weak- 
est aspect of Almoravid rule in Spain and the Maghreb is the 
fact that they were a Muslim Berber minority in charge of a 
Spanish-Arab empire. With the passage of time, they found it 
increasingly difficult to protect all their territorial possessions 
from the Christian reconquest, especially in the aftermath of 
the fall of Saragossa in 1118. Moreover, in 1125 the *Almohads 
(those who advocated the “Unity of Allah”), a confederation 
of rival Berber tribes, began to rebel against them in the At- 
las Mountains. Following a protracted struggle and relentless 
fighting, the Almohads defeated the Almoravids in 1147; they 
transformed Marrakesh into their own capital and extended 
their authority into Muslim Spain. 

In addition to the powerful military force that they cre- 
ated at their zenith, the Almoravid period is also interesting 
for its art and architecture. What characterized Almoravid 
art was its puritanism. As Saharan military monks, the Al- 
moravids rejected the lavish decoration that had dominated 
the late Umayyad architectural style, and they built on a practi- 
cal rather than a monumental scale. Piety and asceticism pre- 
vented them from erecting elegant palaces and magnificent 
monuments. The most famous architectural site that remained 
from the time of the Almoravids is the Great Mosque at Tlem- 
cen, Algeria, built in 1082 and reconstructed in 1136. 

The position of the Jews under Almoravid domination 
was apparently free of major abuses. Unlike the problems en- 
countered by the Jews during the rule of the *Almohads (the 
Almoravids’ sucessor dynasty), there are no factual complaints 
of excesses, coercion, or malice on the part of the authorities 
toward the Jewish communities. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.M. Abun-Nasr, A History of the Maghrib 
in the Islamic Period (1987); J. Clancy-Smith (ed.), North Africa, Is- 
lam and the Mediterranean World (2001); A. Julien, History of North 
Africa: Tunisia, Algeria, Morocco from the Arab Conquest to 1830 (ed. 
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A History (2000). 
[Michael M. Laskier (24 ed.)] 


ALMOSNINO, Sephardi family, originating in Spain and 
prominent later in Morocco, Salonika, Gibraltar, and Eng- 
land. The family was established from the 13" century at Jaca 
in Aragon, where BARZILLAI was baile in 1277 and JOSEPH and 
Jacos (possibly his sons) were “adelantados” of the Jewish 
community in 1285 (Régné, Cat, nos. 1277, 1370). ABRAHAM, 
an outstanding member of the Jewish community of Huesca, 
helped in the readmission of the converso Juan de Ciudad to 
Judaism in 1465. A generation later he was condemned by the 
Inquisition for his complicity in this and burned alive on De- 
cember 10, 1489. His family thereafter settled in Salonika and 
were among the founders of the Catalan community there 
and legal proprietors of its synagogue. His children included 
the physician, JosEPH, author of an elegy on the destruction 
of Jerusalem (published in Sefunot, 8 (1964), 264-5); a son 
HAYYIM, an active member of the Catalan community; and a 
daughter, who married R. Abraham Cocumbriel, son of Asach 
(Isaac: not Abraham, as the name was remembered in family 
tradition). Cocumbriel had perished together with Abraham 
Almosnino. The two families continued to intermarry, their 
descendants including BARUCH (d. 1563), head of the Cata- 
lan community in Salonika in the mid-16" century, father of 
*mosegs. Another ABRAHAM, a physician of Toledo (perhaps 
a cousin of the martyr), settled in Fez after the expulsion 
from Spain where he assisted in organizing the community 
of the megorashim (“exiles”). His son JOSEPH was a physician 
as well as a poet, and so was his grandson ABRAHAM. The 
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latter’s nephew, IsAAc HASDAI (b. c. 1580), after many adven- 
tures, was arrested at Goa (India) on suspicion of being a New 
Christian physician from Oporto named Manuel Lopes and 
was sent to Lisbon for trial by the Inquisition. On successfully 
demonstrating that he was a Jew by birth, he was released and 
deported (Torre do Tombo Archives, Lisbon, Inquisiao de Lis- 
b6a, reg. 5393). Ina later generation, HASDAI (c.1640-1727) was 
among the most prominent rabbis of Tetuan. He was proba- 
bly the father of isaac (d. 1785), rabbi of Gibraltar, who went 
from there with other Jews to London during the siege of 1781. 
His son Hasdai became a member of the bet din of the Lon- 
don Sephardi community. Of the latter’s sons, tsa ac (d. 1843), 
hazzan of the community, modernized the service, at the same 
time carrying on a protracted quarrel with the rabbi, Raphael 
*Meldola, over the pronunciation of Hebrew, and soLoMon 
(1792-1877), was secretary of the community and exercised 
influence over it for many years. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Urkunden, 1 (1926), 196; 2 (1936), 484 ff; 
E. Carmoly, in: Univers Israélite (Jan.-March 1850); A.M. Hyamson, 
The Sephardim of England (1951), 230-2. 
[Cecil Roth] 


ALMOSNINO, JOSEPH BEN ISAAC (1642-1689), rabbi, 
halakhic authority, and kabbalist. Almosnino was apparently 
born in Salonika, and studied under Hananiah Taitazak. He 
went to Jerusalem to study in Jacob Hagiz’s bet ha-midrash, 
Bet Yaakov, where he probably made the acquaintance of *Na- 
than of Gaza. About 1666 Almosnino was appointed a rabbi in 
Belgrade where he married the daughter of the rabbi of that 
city, Simhah ha-Kohen, whom he succeeded c. 1668. He was 
won over to Shabbateanism and transcribed the writings of 
Nathan of Gaza which were sent to his community (Oxford 
Ms. no. 1777). The community suffered two serious blows dur- 
ing Almosnino’s tenure of office: a great fire in which his li- 
brary and part of his writings were burnt and, in 1688, the fall 
of Belgrade to the Turks, as a result of which the community 
was destroyed. Most of the Jews escaped, but some were taken 
captive. Almosnino afterward traveled to the German com- 
munities where he succeeded in raising funds to ransom the 
captives and reconstruct the community. He died in Nikols- 
burg, while on this mission. 

Many communities turned to Almosnino with their 
problems. Moses *Ibn Habib corresponded with him on hal- 
akhic matters and wrote an approbation to his responsa. Al- 
mosnino also corresponded with Zevi Hirsch *Ashkenazi. 
Many emissaries from Erez Israel visited him, including Moses 
*Galante. Those of Almosninos works which escaped the Bel- 
grade conflagration were preserved by chance. They were sold 
to Arab dealers from whom they were acquired by a Jew. Two 
volumes of his responsa were published posthumously by his 
sons Simhah and Isaac under the title Edut bi- Yhosef (Con- 
stantinople, 1711, 1713). Several of Almosnino’s poems, though 
never published, are extant in the manuscripts of contempo- 
rary Turkish poets (Jewish Theological Seminary, Ms. no. 60, 
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353; Adler 358; Guenzburg 196). He wrote an autobiographical 
sketch that appears in the introduction to Edut bi-Yhosef. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rosanes, Togarmah, 4 (1935), 26 ff.; Scholem, 
Shabbetai Zevi, 1 (1957), 189; 2 (1957), 535, 790; Attias, in: Minhah le- 
Avraham... Elmaleh (1959), 135 ff. 


ALMOSNINO, MOSES BEN BARUCH (c. 1515-c. 1580), 
Salonika rabbi, scholar, and preacher. His numerous publi- 
cations show his extensive knowledge of science, philosophy, 
history, and rhetoric. His rabbinic scholarship was widely re- 
spected. Although his responsa were never published in col- 
lected form, authorities such as Samuel de *Medina, Hayyim 
*Benveniste, Isaac *Adarbi, and Jacob di *Boton included some 
of them in their works. A gifted orator, he served in succes- 
sion as preacher to the Salonika congregations Neveh Shalom 
and later the Livyat Hen, founded by Gracia *Nasi. A selection 
of his sermons, in Hebrew, is printed in his Meammez Koah 
(1582). In 1565 Almosnino was chosen as member of a delega- 
tion to Sultan Selim 11 to procure the confirmation of the privi- 
leges and exemptions granted by Suleiman the Magnificent to 
the Salonika community in 1537. The document had been de- 
stroyed in the great fire of 1545 and the local authorities again 
began to place crushing burdens on the community. The two 
other members of the delegation died en route. Almosnino, 
with the help of Joseph *Nasi, succeeded, after much heart- 
breaking effort, in obtaining a favorable decision (1568), and 
the Salonika community was given the status of a self-govern- 
ing entity, which it enjoyed for many centuries. Almosninos 
works in Hebrew include commentaries on the Five Scrolls 
(Yedei Moshe, 1582), a supercommentary on Abraham Ibn 
Ezra; a commentary on Avot (Pirkei Moshe, 1562); and com- 
ments on the Pentateuch and prayer book (Tefillah le-Moshe, 
1563). While in Constantinople, Almosnino compiled in La- 
dino a description of Constantinople, published, with some 
rearrangement and omissions, in Spanish by Jacob *Cansino of 
Oran under the title Extremos y Grandezas de Constantinopla. 
It is one of the rarest works of Spanish Jewish literature and 
an important historical source. He published, also in Ladino, 
an ethical work, I] Regimiento dela Vida (Salonika, 1564; re- 
printed in Latin characters, Amsterdam, 1729), which enjoyed 
considerable popularity in its time. Appended to it is a lengthy 
treatise on dreams, “composed at the request of the most illus- 
trious sefior, Don Joseph Nasi” and giving a graphic descrip- 
tion of the latter’s luxurious way of life. He also published an 
exposition of Aristotle’s Ethics and notes to Al-Ghazali. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Bibl, 10-11; Molcho, in: Sinai, 6 
(1942), 198-209; Ben Menahem, ibid., 19 (1946), 136-171; C. Roth, The 
Duke of Naxos (1948), 165 ff. 
[Abraham Hirsch Rabinowitz] 


ALNAKAR, ABRAHAM BEN JOSEPH (1740?-after 1803), 
Sephardi liturgical scholar. Alnakar was born and brought up 
in Fez. From there he went to Algiers but returned to Fez by 
1783, in which year he began to travel extensively. He was in 
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Tlemcen in 1783, in Tunis in 1785, in Melian, in Tripoli the fol- 
lowing year, and again in Tunis in 1788. From there he pro- 
ceeded to Leghorn where he remained until his death. For a 
number of years he engaged in publishing. In 1789, he went 
into partnership with Jacob Benaim of Morocco and they pub- 
lished, at their own expense, Tikkunei ha-Zohar. They used the 
Constantinople edition of 1719 including the glosses of Jacob 
Vilna and Moses Zacuto. Alnakar added an introduction to 
the book, and songs of his own, which he printed in the book. 
The partnership was probably unsuccessful, since in 1791 his 
partner, together with Hayyim Abraham Israel Zeevi, a Jeru- 
salem emissary, published the Zohar with the glosses of H.J.D. 
*Azulai. Alnakar turned to the publication of prayer books. He 
became friendly with Azulai, receiving glosses to the festival 
prayers. In 1798 he published a prayer book for the New Year 
and the Day of Atonement, with his own commentary, Zekhor 
le-Avraham. This commentary appeared in almost every edi- 
tion of the High Holy Day liturgy published in Leghorn, as 
well as in the Tripoli festival prayer book. In addition he pub- 
lished a small prayer book for the New Year and the Day of 
Atonement according to the rite of Argil (Leghorn, 1803). In 
the same year he published festival prayer books according to 
the rites of the Sephardim of Tunis and of Tlemcen. His Afra 
de-Avraham has remained in manuscript. He also drew a de- 
sign of the Temple candelabrum with a kabbalistic commen- 
tary, of which he published a lithographic edition. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Ben-Naim, Malkhei Rabbanan (1931), 18b; 
M. Benayahu, Rabbi H.Y.D. Azulai (Heb., 1959), 204-5. 


AL-NAKAWA, ISRAEL BEN JOSEPH (d. 1391), ethical 
writer and poet. The Al-Nakawa family had lived from the 
12 century in Toledo where a synagogue (Midrash Ben Al- 
Nakawa) had been established by Israel’s uncle, Abraham b. 
Samuel (murdered in 1341). Israel studied with *Asher b. Jehiel 
and his son Jacob. During the attack on the Jewish community 
of Toledo in 1391, which claimed many victims and even more 
converts, the aged Israel was savagely attacked and dragged 
through the streets. He finally killed himself, an example fol- 
lowed by his brother Solomon. The harrowing details are de- 
scribed in a dirge by an otherwise unknown poet, Jacob ibn Al- 
bene. According to one interpretation of this poem, Israel was 
the hazzan of a Toledo congregation. His son Ephraim escaped 
to North Africa and became spiritual leader of the Tlemcen 
Jewish community. Israel is best known through his Menorat 
ha-Maor, a compilation of aggadic and halakhic material in 20 
chapters. The author attributes the inspiration and name of his 
work to a vision (as other authors had before and after him) 
of the seven-branched holy candelabrum (cf. Zech. 4) and a 
scroll (cf. Ezek. 2:9-3:3), in which he was instructed to write 
a book with this title. Whatever the inspiration, the troubled 
times through which Spanish Jewry passed in the second half 
of the 14" century called for a handbook of ethical and ritual 
instruction such as the Menorat ha-Maor. After an introduc- 
tory poem and an introduction in rhymed prose, the author 
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describes the general need for a book such as his, in times of 
decline of religious knowledge and observance. The divisions 
of the book deal with the main themes of religious life: charity, 
prayer, repentance, humility, study of Torah, honor of parents, 
education of children, marriage, business morality, good man- 
ners, etc. Several supplements are appended to the work which, 
however, may not be by Al-Nakawa. The sources from which 
he drew his material include the whole range of rabbinic lit- 
erature: the Talmud, the Midrashim, including some now lost, 
such as the Midrash Hashkem, the writings of the geonim, Mai- 
monides, Nahmanides, down to those of his teachers. Another 
work whose influence can be seen throughout the Menorat 
ha-Maor is that of Mitzvot Zemanniyyot by Israel b. Joseph. 
The Zohar is quoted under the otherwise unknown name of 
Midrash Tehi Or and in a Hebrew adaptation of the Aramaic 
original. It has been suggested that Israel was responsible for 
a Hebrew translation of the entire Zohar which was still cur- 
rent in the 16 century. The relationship between the Menorat 
ha-Maor and the Midrash ha-Gadol still needs investigation. 
In common with Isaac Aboab’s Menorat ha-Maor (1514), Al- 
Nakawa’s is of primary importance because of the texts, both 
extant and lost, quoted by the author. The originality of such 
a work lies in the arrangement of the material, in its emphases 
as well as in the “continuity” provided by the compiler. While 
Aboab’s Menorat ha-Maor soon became one of the most stud- 
ied and most often reprinted religious works, Al-Nakawa’s re- 
mained relatively unknown. Though copies were current in 
Spain in the 14" and 15** centuries, only one complete manu- 
script has survived (Oxford, Bodleian Library, Ms. Opp. 146) 
which H.G. Enelow published in a monumental edition (4 
vols., published 1929-32). The last chapter of the Menorat ha- 
Maor (on good manners) found its way into J.C. Wagenseil’s 
Belehrung der Juedisch-Teutschen Red- und Schreibart (Koe- 
nigsberg, 1699), from a Judeo-German translation by Isaac b. 
Eliakim of Posen (Prague, 1620). Jacob Emden included the 
same chapter in the third part of his prayer book, Migdal Oz 
(Altona, 1748). The relations between Al-Nakawa’s and Isaac 
Aboab’s Menorat ha-Maor have been much discussed and it is 
generally assumed that Aboab used, adapted, and condensed 
Al-Nakawa. However, there can be no absolute certainty in the 
matter. The main differences are that Aboab’s work is purely 
aggadic and more speculative, and that its structure is more 
logical; that it has practically no Zohar quotations and that 
many talmudic passages are quoted in the Aramaic original, 
whereas Al-Nakawa mostly translates them into Hebrew. Israel 
Al-Nakawa was renowned as a poet and as such is mourned 
by the writer of the elegy mentioned above. Davidson’s Ozar 
ha-Shirah ve-ha-Piyyut includes 16 of his compositions. Two 
piyyutim, with Al-Nakawa’s acrostic, were published by Enelow 
(Menorat ha-Maor, 2:439-43) from a manuscript. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, 1 (1961), 374; Schechter, in: MGW], 
34 (1885), 114-26, 234-40; Efros, in: JQR, 9 (1918/19), 337-57; Roth, in: 
JOR, 39 (1948/49), 123 ff; Waxman, Literature, 2 (19607), 279-80. 


[Moshe Nahum Zobel] 
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ALONTI, NISSIM (1926-1998), Israeli writer and playwright. 
Aloni, who was born in Tel Aviv, served in the War of Inde- 
pendence, and studied in Jerusalem and Paris. In 1963 he es- 
tablished Te'atron ha-Onot (“The Theater of the Seasons”), 
serving as director and artistic manager. His first play, Akhzar 
mi-Kol ha-Melekh (“The King Is Cruelest of All,” staged 1953) 
published in Ha-Masakh, 3 (1954), focuses upon the personal- 
ity of Rehoboam, the king who revolted against Jeroboam in 
the name of freedom and justice, but who adopted his rival’s 
evil ways upon assuming the monarchy. In Bigdei ha-Melekh 
ha-Hadashim (“The King’s New Clothes,” staged 1961) and 
Ha-Nesikhah ha-Amerikait (“The American Princess,’ staged 
1963; Engl., 1980), the influence of the Theater of the Absurd 
is evident. In his plays Aloni constructed a highly original 
world. Its basic components are drawn from the earliest ele- 
ments of the European theater: myth, mask, costume, stock 
characters, etc. Aloni eschewed any blatant philosophical or 
emotional expression that might have been conceived in a 
situation existing outside the clear-cut boundaries of theat- 
rical action. His play is to be judged by the author's ability 
to marshal these various theatrical components to express 
this imagined universe. He employed various means, such as 
the tape recorder or the cinema, to emphasize the clear and 
unique connection of his characters with imaginary reality. 
Other plays by Aloni include “Eddy King” (French, 1985), “The 
Bride and the Butterfly Hunter,’ “Napoleon, Dead or Alive,’ 
“Aunt Lisa,” and “The Gypsies of Jaffa.” Similar thematic ele- 
ments also appeared in the few stories which Aloni published. 
Their main subject is a “reconstruction” of the world of child- 
hood as a world of imagination, which may have been cre- 
ated either in the imagination of the child protagonist or of 
the adult narrator. Aloni’s published works include the prose 
collection Ha-Yanshuf (1957, 1996). “Liheyot Ofeh” appeared 
in English translation as “To Be a Baker,’ in S.Y. Penueli and 
A. Ukhmani (eds.), Hebrew Short Stories. Aloni was awarded 
the Israel Prize for theater in 1996. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nathan, in: Keshet (Summer 1966), 5-39. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Shaked, Ha-Sipporet ha-Ivrit, 5 (1998), 
133-38; Ch. Shoham, in: L. Ben-Zvi (ed.), Theater in Israel (1996), 
119-32; E. Rozik, in: L. Ben-Zvi (ed.), Theater in Israel (1996), 
133-50. 

[Matti Megged] 


ALONI (Adler), SHULAMIT (1928- ), Israeli politician 
and civil rights activist. She served in the Sixth and Eighth to 
Thirteenth Knessets. Shulamit Aloni was born in Tel Aviv. She 
served in the *Palmah during the *War of Independence and 
was taken prisoner by the Jordanians in the Jewish Quarter of 
Jerusalem. After her release she worked with immigrant chil- 
dren. She received a law degree from the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem and joined *Mapai in 1959. In 1961-65 she pro- 
duced a radio program dealing with issues of legislation and 
legal procedures, establishing a reputation as a fighter for citi- 
zens rights, and as a critic of the bureaucracy in Israel. It was 
largely due to her advocacy that the Commission for Public 
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Complaints was established by Prime Minister Levi Eshkol in 
1965. She was elected on the Mapai ticket to the Sixth Knesset 
in 1965. During this period she established the Consumers’ 
Council and served as its chairperson until 1970. Her refusal 
to toe the party line, and personal animosity between her- 
self and Prime Minister Golda *Meir, resulted in her exclu- 
sion from the Mapai list for the Seventh Knesset. As a result, 
in September 1973, before the elections to the Eighth Knes- 
set, she established the Civil Rights Movement (Ratz), which 
managed to pick up some of the protest votes following the 
*Yom Kippur War, and received three Knesset seats. In the 
government formed by Yitzhak *Rabin, following Meir’s res- 
ignation, Aloni was appointed minister without portfolio, but 
when the National Religious Party joined the government in 
October 1974, she resigned. In the Tenth Knesset, after receiv- 
ing only one seat, Aloni joined the Labor-Mapam Alignment 
for the duration of the Knesset, for tactical reasons. In the 
course of the Twelfth Knesset Aloni was one of the advocates 
of the establishment of a new parliamentary group, made up 
of the ten members of the crm, *Mapam, and Shinui. The 
new group called itself *Meretz and ran in the elections to the 
Thirteenth Knesset under Aloni’s leadership. Meretz joined 
the government formed by Rabin in 1992, and Aloni was ap- 
pointed minister of education, culture, and sport. However, 
she had frequent verbal clashes with the leaders of the *Shas 
religious party, which was also a member of the government, 
and in order to avoid a coalition crisis agreed, in May 1993, to 
hand the ministry of education over to Amnon *Rubinstein 
of Meretz, while she became minister of communications, 
science, and arts. Aloni decided not to run in the elections to 
the Fourteenth Knesset, but continued to fight for the issues 
she believed in from outside the Knesset. 

Over the years Aloni helped numerous couples, unable 
to marry in Israel for halakhic reasons, to draw up marriage 
contracts, and participated in other activities designed to abol- 
ish or circumvent what she regarded as religious coercion. She 
was also active in helping establish shelters for battered women 
and stations to assist rape victims. In 1982 she was one of the 
founders of the International Center for Peace in the Middle 
East. In 2000 she was awarded the Israel Prize for her special 
contribution to Israeli society. 

Among her books (all in Hebrew) are “Children’s Rights 
in the Laws of the State of Israel” (1964); “Social Legislation” 
(1970); “The Arrangement: From a State of Law to a State of 
Halakhah” (1970); “Women as Human Beings” (1976); “Citi- 
zen and State: Basic Principles of the Doctrine of Citizenship” 
(1985); “Can't Do It Any Other Way” (1997). 


[Susan Hattis Rolef (274 ed.)] 


ALOUF, YEHOSHUA (1900-1980), educator. Alouf was 
born in Slonim, Belorussia, but was sent to Erez Israel at the 
age of 12 to study at the Herzliah Gymnasium in Tel Aviv. Re- 
turning for the holidays in 1914, he was caught up in World 
War 1 and continued his studies in Warsaw where he became 
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a top gymnast with the local Maccabi. He returned to Tel Aviv 
in 1920 and was appointed teacher of physical education at 
the Gymnasium, later completing his studies at the Physical 
Education Institute in Copenhagen in 1925. From 1938 un- 
til his retirement in 1965 he served as national supervisor of 
physical education in Israeli schools. He was prominently as- 
sociated with the Maccabi Sports Organization in a number 
of capacities, and was in charge of the first five *Maccabiahs. 
Alouf was responsible for the coining of modern Hebrew 
nomenclature in sport. He wrote many books on physical 
education. Alouf was awarded the Israel Prize for physical 
education in 1974. 


ALPER, MICHAEL (1902-1955), U.S. rabbi and educator. 
Alper was born and educated in New York City, receiving 
his bachelor’s, master’s, and doctoral degrees from Colum- 
bia University as well as rabbinical ordination from the Jew- 
ish Institute of Religion. Early in his university career, Alper 
became the director of Jewish Education for the Hebrew Or- 
phan Asylum. His tenure in this position coincided with a pe- 
riod of rapid growth and modernization in Jewish education 
in America. Advances in the field of general education were 
applied to Jewish schools and adult classes. Alper was a lead- 
ing participant in this process of professionalization, writing 
textbooks and articles on educational topics, overseeing the 
publications of the American Association for Jewish Educa- 
tion and the Jewish Education Committee, and editing the 
journals Jewish Education and Adult Jewish Leadership. For the 
last nine years of his life, Alper taught at the Hebrew Union 
College-Jewish Institute of Religion, specializing in the train- 
ing of teachers of religion. He was also involved in the nascent 
Reconstructionist movement, editing the Reconstructionist 
magazine for 15 years. Alper wrote The Bible Retold (1930), 
Outline in Jewish Education (1950), and Reconstructionism and 
Jewish Education (1954). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: American Jewish Year Book, 57 (1956); New 
York Times (Jan. 31, 1955); Who's Who in American Jewry (1938-39). 


[Adam Mendelsohn (2"4 ed.)] 


ALPERSOHN, MARCOS (Mordecai; 1860-1947), Argentine 
farmer and Jewish writer. Alpersohn was born in Kamenets- 
Podolski, Russia. His father, Israel, was a shohet and melamed. 
In his youth Alpersohn was a maskil, writing Hebrew articles 
in the Jewish press. In 1891 he emigrated to Argentina and set- 
tled in Colonia Mauricio, the first agricultural colony founded 
by the *Jewish Colonization Association (1cA). From the very 
outset he wrote pamphlets in Yiddish under a pseudonym crit- 
icizing the ica administration. After 43 years in Mauricio, he 
began to spend winters in Buenos Aires but remained on his 
farm during the summer. 

Alpersohn was a prolific writer. In his three volumes of 
memoirs (“The 1ca and Its 30 Years of Colonization in Ar- 
gentina”), novels, plays, stories, and newspaper articles, he de- 
scribed with much color the life of the Jewish farmers in the 
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1c colonies. He is considered one of the outstanding Yiddish 
writers of Argentina. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Alpersohn, Colonia Mauricio (n/d); H. 
Avni, Argentina ha-Aretz ha-Ye'udah (1973). 


[Efraim Zadoff (2™4 ed.)] 


ALPERSTEIN, AVRAHAM ELIEZER BEN YESHAYA 
(1853-1917), rabbi. Born in Kobrin, Grodno Province, Alper- 
stein studied under the direction of Rabbi Joseph Dov Halevi 
*Soloveitchik and Rabbi Jacob David *Willowski, who later 
became Alperstein’s colleague in Chicago. He then studied at 
yeshivot in Kovno and Vilna and was granted rabbinical ordi- 
nation from Rabbi Mordecai Meltzer, communal rabbi in Lida, 
and Rabbi Aryeh Leib Yellin of Bilsk, and then briefly served as 
rabbi of the Kaminetzer synagogue in Vilna before becoming 
the communal rabbi in nearby Novograd. A few years later, he 
accepted a position as rabbi of the Zevah Zedek synagogue in 
the vibrant Jewish community of Slobodka near Kovno. 

Alperstein came to New York in 1881 together with the 
first wave of immigrants. He served as rabbi of Congregation 
Adath Jeshurun in New York. Three years later he moved to 
Chicago, where he remained for 15 years, serving in several 
synagogues, Congregation Oheb Shalom Bnai Marienpol, An- 
shei Kovno, and the Suwalker shul. While in Chicago, Alper- 
stein published his only book, a commentary on the Jerusalem 
Talmud, Tractate Bikkurim. After spending two years in St. 
Paul, Minnesota, Alperstein returned to New York in 1901 to 
become rabbi of the Yagustava shul on Rutgers Street, which 
enabled him to work together with Rabbis Moses *Matlin and 
Judah David Bernstein on the yeshiva named for Rabbi Isaac 
Elchanan Spektor of Kovno. Alperstein campaigned through- 
out the shteiblach of the Lower East Side, appealing for funds 
on behalf of R1ETS, which began to grow and prosper. He ar- 
ranged for the school to transfer its program to the Yagustava 
shul, where he served as rabbi and taught Talmud. By 1905, the 
year he became rabbi at Congregation Mishkan Israel, approx- 
imately 100 students were engaged in Torah study at RIETS. 
Alperstein was also active on behalf of the newly formed Agu- 
dat Harabbonim, the Orthodox rabbinical association. 

Following his death, his wife founded in his memory 
the Beth Abraham Home for the Incurably Sick in the Bronx, 
which at present is the Beth Abraham Hospital, part of the 
Montefiore-Einstein complex. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ha-Meassef, 8:2 (1903), 18; 8:4 (1903), 473 8:5 
(1903), 54; 8:11 (1903), 145; 9:3 (1903), 34; B.Z. Eisenstadt, Chachmei 
Yisrael bAmerica (1903), 14; idem, Anshei ha-Shem be-Arzot ha-Berit 
(1933), 41. 

[Moshe Sherman (24 ed.)] 


ALPERT, HERB (1935-_), U.S. trumpeter, bandleader, com- 
poser, and producer. Born in Los Angeles, Alpert studied jazz 
and classical trumpet and served two years in the army as a 
trumpeter and bugler. His first success in the music industry 
was the writing and recording of the instrumental hit “The 
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Lonely Bull” (1962) with his backup group the Tijuana Brass. 
Alpert's style influenced a number of other groups, such as Di- 
ana Ross and the Supremes and the Beatles. In 1962 he used his 
royalty monies to purchase the old Charlie Chaplin studio and 
form A&M Records in partnership with Jerry Moss. Under 
Alpert’s guidance, A&M signed many famous pop performers 
such as the Police, Cat Stevens, Joan Baez, and the Carpen- 
ters. In addition, Alpert himself recorded the number one hit 
single “This Guy’s in Love” (1972). In 1990 he and Moss sold 
A&M and in 1994 started a new record label — Almo. His al- 
bums showed an eclectic style with influences from Africa, 
funk and disco, Big Band sounds, and hip-hop. Among his 
recordings are Herb Alpert and Hugh Masekela (1978); Rise 
(1979); My Abstract Heart (1989); North on South Street (1991); 
the jazz album Midnight Sun (1992); Second Wind (1996); and 
Passion Dance (1997). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online; MGG’. 


[Jonathan Licht / Israela Stein (2"4 ed.)] 


ALPHABET, HEBREW. The origin of alphabetic script has 
always been a subject of human curiosity. According to Greek 
mythology, script was brought to Greece from Phoenicia. This 
tradition was accepted by the Greek and Roman writers, some 
of whom developed it even further, and stated that the Phoeni- 
cians learned the art of writing from the Egyptians. In the 19" 
century there were scholars who subscribed to the theory of 
the Egyptian origin, while others believed that the Phoenician 
script developed from the Akkadian cuneiform, Cretan linear, 
Cypriote syllabic, and Hittite hieroglyphic scripts. 


This entry is arranged according to the following outline 
NORTH-WEST SEMITIC 

CURSIVE SCRIPT 

SQUARE SCRIPT 

MASHAIT SCRIPT 

LETTERS USED AS NUMBERS 

BRAILLE 

MANUAL (DEAF) 

SHORTHAND 


NORTH-WEST SEMITIC 


The Proto-Canaanite and Cuneiform Canaanite Scripts 

Modern investigation into the origin of the alphabet began 
in 1905 with the discovery of the Proto-Sinaitic inscriptions 
by Sir Flinders Petrie at Sarabit al-Khadim in the Sinai Pen- 
insula. These were short texts inscribed in an unknown pic- 
tographic script of approximately the middle of the second 
millennium B.c.z. The first steps toward decipherment of 
these texts were taken 12 years later by Sir Alan Gardiner, who 
noted a recurrent series —- oxgoad (= Canaanite lamd); house 
(= bayt); eye (= ayn); oxgoad (= lamd); cross (= taw) - and re- 
alized that if the signs followed an acrophonic principle, their 
parallel Canaanite value (lamd-bayt-a‘yn-lamd-taw) would be 
Ib’lt - “for the lady” (goddess). Since then many attempts at 
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decipherment have been made. The most eminent study is that 
of WE. Albright, who believes that it is possible to identify 23 
of the probable 27 letters occurring in these texts. Accepting 
Gardiner’s Canaanite acrophonic theory and assuming that 
these texts are votive inscriptions written by West Semites 
who were employed by the Egyptians in the turquoise mines 
of Sarabit al-Khadim, Albright bases his readings on the re- 
cent knowledge of the Canaanite dialects (mainly Ugaritic) in 
the second millennium B.c.£. 


AN EARLY PALESTINIAN EPIGRAPHIC CORPUS. For several 
decades it was assumed that these West Semite workers (or 
slaves), while being in daily contact with the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphs, invented the first alphabetic writing. However, at some 
sites in Palestine several similar pictographic inscriptions were 
found. Most of them are ofa later date than the Proto-Sinaitic 
texts (mainly from Lachish, but also from Hasi, el-Amarna, 
Beth Shemesh, Megiddo), but at least three are earlier than the 
Proto-Sinaitic inscriptions (from Shechem, Gezer, and Lach- 
ish). This early Palestinian epigraphic corpus consists mainly 
of inscribed shards and jar inscriptions (partly fragmentary), 
but there are also inscriptions on seals, a dagger, and javelin 
heads. The latest specimens (from the end of the Late Bronze 
period and from the very beginning of the Iron Age) display 
simplified linear letter forms which developed from the early 
pictographs. The script of these texts is called Proto-Canaanite 
(see figure 1). 
The order of the early alphabetic texts is suggested by 
EM. Cross, Jr. as follows: 
1. The Proto-Canaanite Texts 
a. Old Palestinian (17*-12"" century B.C.E.) 
b. Proto-Sinaitic (15** century B.C.E.) 
11. Canaanite Cuneiform Texts 
a. Ugaritic (14th—-13'" century B.C.E.) 
b. Palestinian (13'*—-12' century B.C.E.) 


PROTO-CANAANITE SCRIPT AS THE SOURCE OF LATER 
ALPHABETS. The Proto-Canaanite alphabet seems to copy 
some pictographic signs from the Egyptian hieroglyphs. Some 
Canaanite communities adapted the method of writing as in 
the Akkadian cuneiform syllabic script (ie., clay tablet and 
stylus) to the new alphabetic system. Akkadian cuneiform 
was used in the latter half of the second millennium for in- 
ternational correspondence even between the Egyptian pha- 
raoh and his vassals in Palestine (see *el-Amarna). The cunei- 
form alphabet was not limited to Ugarit in northern Canaan; 
specimens of this script were found at three sites in Pales- 
tine (Beth-Shemesh, Taanach, and Nahal Tabor). However, 
whereas the cuneiform alphabet, as far as is known, ceased to 
exist with the beginning of the Iron Age (12"* century B.C.E.), 
the Proto-Canaanite script was the source of all alphabetic 
scripts which later spread throughout the entire world. From 
this script the Proto-Arabic script branched off in the course 
of the 13 century B.c.E. (This is the parent script of the South 
Arabic monumental and the Ethiopic script, as well as the 
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Figure 1. Proto-Canaanite script, with its predecessor and main offshoot. From EM. Cross, “The Origin and Early Evolution of the Alphabet,’ Eretz Israel, 
8. Jerusalem, 1967. 
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Thamudic, Safaitic, and Lihyanic scripts.) The main offshoot 
of the Proto-Canaanite script, however, is the Phoenician, 
from which the (Ancient) Hebrew and Aramaic as well as the 
Greek alphabets evolved (figure 2). 


THE TERM “ALPHABETIC SCRIPT.’ It has been alleged that 
the term “alphabetic” does not fit West Semitic writing. This 
script, using letters for consonantal phonemes (i.e., each sign 
represents a consonant plus any vowel (or “zero” vowel)) is, 
in LJ. Gelb’s opinion, a system of syllabic writing. While it is 
true that the West Semitic system of writing is a less developed 
stage than the Greek, the term alphabet itself does not mean 
that each letter must stand for either a consonant or a vowel, or 
for a consonant plus any vowel. Alphabet means a number of 
letters (20 or 30 approximately) listed in a fixed order, notwith- 
standing their individual values. The first abecedary known 
until now, found in Ugarit, belongs to the 14" century B.C.E., 
and its order (after omitting some letters) generally fits that of 
the Hebrew alphabet (figure 3). The reduction of the symbols 
to represent consonantal phonemes was a revolutionary step 
toward spreading literacy, and the systematic insertion of the 
vowel signs into the script was only a further, though impor- 
tant, step in this process. Therefore there is no reason to re- 
strict the term alphabet to Greek or Latin scripts. 
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Figure 2. Offshoots of the Proto-Canaanite script. J. Naveh, Jerusalem. 
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Figure 3. The Ugarit abecedary, 14" century B.c.£. After Virolleaud, Syria, 
28, Paris, 195,22. 


The Phoenician Script 

The Proto-Canaanite and the cuneiform alphabetic (as well as 
the South Arabic and the Classical, or North Arabic) scripts 
have 27-30 letters; the cuneiform also distinguishes between 
alef — a, alef — i, and alef— u. The Proto-Canaanite inscriptions 
were written either in vertical columns, in horizontal lines or, 
quite frequently, in boustrophedon. In the 11 century B.c.E., 
with the development of the linear letter forms, the stabiliza- 
tion of the right-to-left direction, and the reduction of the 
number of letters to 22 consonants, the Proto-Canaanite de- 
veloped into the Phoenician script. (The c. 1000 B.c.£. inscrip- 
tion on the Ahiram sarcophagus found at Byblos displays this 
stage of evolution.) It seems likely that the Phoenician phone- 
mic system consisted of 22 consonants; but the phonemic sys- 
tems of the Hebrew and Aramaic languages were richer than 
that of the Phoenician language. When the Hebrews and Ar- 
ameans adopted the Phoenician script they could not express 
in writing these phonemes which did not occur in Phoeni- 
cian. In Hebrew, for example, there exists § (shin) and $ (sin), 
but both phonemes are designated by the same letter W; only 
in a relatively late period, with the invention of the diacritic 
signs, was it possible to distinguish between W (shin) and v 
(sin). 

The Phoenician people traded throughout the ancient 
world, and Phoenician inscriptions have been found as far 
apart as at Ur in the Persian Gulf and in Spain (figure 4). 
Most of these inscriptions, however, originated in Phoenicia, 
Cyprus, and Carthage. The Carthaginian inscriptions and 
those which were found in the western Phoenician colonies 
are called Punic inscriptions. While it is possible to distin- 
guish between the dialects which were spoken in Phoeni- 
cia proper, in Cyprus, and in the Punic colonies, no special 
local characteristics in the scripts of the various centers de- 
veloped. This one-trend evolution seems to be reflected in 
the scarce ink-written cursive material, but it is especially 
obvious in the many monumental (mainly votive) inscrip- 
tions. Whereas the Phoenician inscriptions of eastern ori- 
gin after the third century B.c.£. are rare, the number of the 
Punic inscriptions (mainly from Carthage) increases in the 
late third and early second centuries until the destruction 
of Carthage in 146 B.c.k. It seems likely that in this period 
there developed in the west an independent cursive, which 
was later adapted to monumental writing by the neo-Punic 
communities existing in North Africa after 146 B.c.£. This is 
the neo-Punic script. 
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Figure 4. Phoenician inscription of the sarcophagus of King Eshmunezor at Sidon, 
fifth century B.c.E. Louvre. 


Figure 5. The earliest known Hebrew inscription: detail from the Gezer Calendar, 
Cc. 950-918 B.C.E. Louvre. 


Figure 6. The Royal steward inscription from Siloam, Jerusalem (eighth century 
B.C.E.) shows the developing cursive character of the Hebrew script. From a plas- 
ter cast of the original inscription in the British Museum. 


Figure 7. One of the Arad ostraca, c. 600 B.C.E. Jerusalem, Israel Museum. 


Figure 8. One of the 18 Lachish ostraca, from the destruction level at Lachish, 
587/6 B.C.E., reflecting the most developed cursive hand of this period. Jerusalem, 
Dept. of Antiquities and Museums. 


Figure 9. A 12"-13" century. c.g. inscription from a Samaritan synagogue near 
Shechem shows the Samaritan script which was developed from the Paleo-He- 
brew. Jerusalem, Israel Dept. of Antiquities and Museums. 
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The Hebrew Script 
The Hebrews adopted the alphabetic script together with 
other cultural values from the Canaanites in the 12" or 116 
century B.c.E. They followed the current Phoenician script 
until the ninth century, when they began to develop their 
own national script. 


EARLY INSCRIPTIONS. The *Gezer Calendar is considered to 
be the earliest Hebrew inscription known. Its script resembles 
the scripts of the tenth century Phoenician inscriptions from 
Byblos. The spelling of two words reflects the contraction of 
the diphthong ay, which is either a Phoenician or a North He- 
brew (cf. Samaria ostraca) linguistic feature. On paleographi- 
cal grounds, the Gezer Calendar should be dated in the late 
tenth century B.c.E. (i.e., in the time of Solomon) when Gezer 
was an Israelite city (1 Kings 9:16), and thereby determined as 
a Hebrew inscription (figure 5). 

As strange as it may seem, the earliest clear Hebrew fea- 
tures can be discerned in the scripts of the ninth-century 
Moabite inscriptions, namely the stele of *Mesha (the Moabite 
Stone) and in a recently found fragmentary stele where kmsyt, 
the name of Mesha’s father, is mentioned (for the Moabite 
script, see below). 

As the eighth-century Hebrew inscriptions exhibit many 
specific and exclusive traits, it is obvious that in the ninth cen- 
tury the Hebrew script was written by wide scribal circles. The 
fact that up to the present almost no Hebrew inscriptions have 
been found from the ninth century is accidental, but the quan- 
tity of the epigraphic material from the eighth century onward 
shows a gradual increase of the spread of the knowledge of 
writing among the people of Israel and Judah. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE INDEPENDENT HEBREW SCRIPT. 
The evolution of the independent Hebrew script is one of 
a specific cursive character: the further it diverges from the 
(Phoenician) mother script, the more it drops the lapidary 
features. This one-trend development is obvious in the eighth- 
century engraved inscriptions, namely the Siloam Inscription, 
the Royal Steward (figure 6), and other tomb inscriptions (all 
from Jerusalem), as well as from the fragmentary Hebrew 
inscription on an ivory which was taken as booty (probably 
from Samaria) to Nimrud, and the hundreds of the eighth- 
to the sixth-century Hebrew seals from various sites. These 
inscriptions on hard material were written in a cursive style, 
copying even the shading, which is a natural feature of pen- 
and-ink writing. This lack of lapidary script may indicate that 
the custom of erecting stelae by the kings and offering votive 
inscriptions to the deity was not widespread in Israel. Such an 
assumption would explain how the specific lapidary element 
could disappear from the Hebrew script. 


HEBREW EPIGRAPHIC MATERIALS. ‘There is some indication 
of the common use of papyrus. In addition to the seventh- 
century palimpsest papyrus, preserved in the dry climate of 
Wadi Murabba‘at near the Dead Sea about 20 clay sealings of 
papyrus rolls have been found (mostly in Lachish). 
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The majority of the Hebrew epigraphic material which 
has been found is pottery. About 100 jar inscriptions are 
known today. Sixty jar handles, inscribed after firing, were 
found in Gibeon, and other jars bear inscriptions on their 
bodies. Some were incised or written in ink after firing, but 
others were inscribed before firing the vessels. These inscrip- 
tions are mainly the names of the owners or the names of 
those responsible for their capacity, and others indicate the 
measure of capacity (bt Imlk, “a royal bat”). Toward the end 
of the seventh century B.c.£. it became more usual to impress 
a seal on the jar handle rather than to write on the soft clay. 
Recently 80 “private” seal impressions of some 30 specimens 
and about 800 royal (Jmlk) seals were listed (M.L. Heltzer, in: 
Epigrafika Vostoka, 17 (1965), 18-37). 

The most important Hebrew epigraphic material con- 
sists, of course, of ostraca, some of which were incised (e.g., 
two dockets from Tell Qasile, a name-list, and a message- 
like short letter from Samaria), but most were written in ink. 
The majority of ostraca were found in Samaria, Lachish, and 
Arad. This corpus, together with the Siloam Inscription and 
an ostracon from Mezad Hashavyahu, are the most important 
sources for the study of the Hebrew language in the period 
of the First Temple. 


SOURCES FOR THE HEBREW LANGUAGE IN THE FIRST TEM- 
PLE PERIOD. The Samaria ostraca consist of 63 dockets be- 
longing to the eighth century B.c.E., probably to the time of 
Jeroboam 11. They were found in the storage rooms of the royal 
palace and describe shipments of wine and oil brought in by 
farmers from various places, presumably as taxes. This ma- 
terial is the main source for the study of the Hebrew dialect 
spoken in the Northern Kingdom, while the other material 
reflects the Judahite, or Jerusalemite, dialect. 

The Siloam Inscription describes the building of the tun- 
nel through which the water of the Gihon was brought into 
the city of Jerusalem, presumably in the time of Hezekiah 
(11 Kings 20:20; 11 Chron. 32:30). 

The ostracon found at the seashore fortress called to- 
day Mezad Hashavyahu, near Yavneh Yam (Minat Rubin), 
is a letter written by a reaper who worked in the royal estate 
of Josiah, king of Judah. The reaper complained to the local 
governor of the confiscation of his garment (cf. Ex. 22:25-27; 
Deut. 24:10-13). 

The Arad ostraca, which have only been partly published, 
were found in various levels of the eighth and seventh centu- 
ries. The published material from about 600 B.c.£. consists 
mainly of short messages dealing with supplies for the mer- 
cenaries employed in guarding the southern border of Judah 
(figure 7). 

The 18 Lachish ostraca are letters sent by an officer to 
the governor of Lachish, who was probably in charge of the 
defense of the area, on the eve of the Babylonian conquest 
of Judah just before the destruction of the First Temple in 
586 B.c.E. These ostraca reflect the most developed cursive 
hand (figure 8). 
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Figure 10. (1) Ahiram sarcophagus, c. 1000 B.C.E., Phoenician; (2) Gezer Calendar, late tenth century B.c.£., Hebrew; (3) Mesha stele, mid-ninth century 
B.C.E., Moabite; (4) Samaria ostraca, eighth century B.c.E., Hebrew; (5) Bar-Rekub stele, late eighth century B.c.E., Aramaic; (6) Siloam inscription, c. 700 
B.C.E., Hebrew; (7) Mezad Hashavyahu ostracon, late seventh century B.c.E., Hebrew; (8) Saqqara papyrus, c. 600 B.C.E., Aramaic; (9) Hebrew seals, late 
seventh-early sixth century B.c.E.; (10) Lachish ostraca early sixth century B.c.£., Hebrew; (11) Elephantine papyrus, late fifth century B.c.g., Aramaic; 
(12) Eshmunazor inscription, fifth century B.c.E., Phoenician; (13) Exodus scroll fragment, second century B.c.E., Paleo-Hebrew. Copyright Joseph Naveh, 


Jerusalem. 
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The Paleo-Hebrew Script 

The Hebrew script did not cease to exist after the Babylonian 
capture of Judah, when most of the nobles were taken into 
exile. It was used by the people who remained to work the 
fields; the sixth-century inscribed jar handles from Gibeon, 
on which the names of winegrowers are listed, are an example. 
However, from the fifth century onward, when the Aramaic 
language and script became an official means of communica- 
tion, the Paleo-Hebrew script (i.e., the ancient Hebrew char- 
acters as used in the time of the Second Temple) was used for 
writing Hebrew both in Judah and Samaria. It was preserved 
mainly as a biblical book hand by a coterie of erudite scribes 
(presumably of the Zadokite priesthood; cf. the Paleo- Hebrew 
Pentateuch fragments found among the *Dead Sea Scrolls). 
The vast majority of the *Hasmonean coinage as well as the 
coins of the First and Second Jewish Revolts bears Paleo-He- 
brew legends. Although this script is a relatively static, formal 
hand, it seems likely that the Hasmoneans did not revive a 
forgotten national script; they struck coins with legends of a 
known writing which survived - though in a narrow circle - 
in the period of the Second Temple. 

Together with the discovery (in Wadi Dali’yeh) of Ara- 
maic deeds written on papyrus in Samaria in the fourth cen- 
tury B.c.E., two clay sealings with Hebrew texts written in the 
Paleo-Hebrew script were found there without any Samaritan 
peculiarities. It seems likely that the divergence of the Samari- 
tan script began sometime in the last two centuries of the first 
millennium B.c.z. The Samaritans continued to use this script 
for writing both Hebrew and Aramaic texts, but the Jews ceased 
using it after 135 c.z. A comparison of the earliest Samaritan 
inscriptions and the medieval and modern Samaritan man- 
uscripts clearly indicates that the Samaritan script is a static 
script which was used mainly as a book hand (figure 9). 


The Rise of the Aramaic Script 

The Arameans adopted the Phoenician script in the 11 or 
10% century B.c.E. The first *Aramaic monumental inscrip- 
tions originating in the Aramean kingdoms in the ninth and 
eighth centuries (Damascus, Hamat, and Sama’l) were writ- 
ten in the Phoenician script. The earliest clear Aramaic fea- 
tures are discernible in the cursive script of the mid-eighth 
century. In this period the Assyrians introduced the Aramaic 
language and script as a common means of communication 
among the various nations in the Assyrian Empire. Moreover, 
it became a lingua franca and was used from then on as a dip- 
lomatic and commercial language. For example, an Aramaic 
papyrus letter sent from Palestine about 600 B.c.E. was found 
at Saqqara in Egypt. 


THE ARAMAIC SCRIPT COMPARED TO CONTEMPORARY 
PHOENICIAN AND HEBREW SCRIPTS. A comparison of the 
Aramaic script of the Saqqara letter and other Aramaic cursive 
material of the same time with the contemporary Phoenician 
and Hebrew cursives (e.g., the Arad and the Lachish ostraca) 
is most instructive. (It should be remembered that the inde- 
pendent development of the Aramaic script began 100 years 
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after that of the Hebrew.) The Aramaic script, omitting various 
bars, looks like shorthand in comparison with the Phoenician 
and particularly the Hebrew script. This phenomenon can be 
explained by the differing geopolitical and cultural factors pre- 
vailing among the respective peoples using the various scripts. 
The Phoenician script was relatively widely used among this 
trading people but remained a national script. The conserva- 
tive Hebrew script was developed by a nation tending to pre- 
serve its traditional values; from the late eighth century B.c.E. 
(the fall of Samaria) this script was more or less restricted to 
Judah and was written by a people dwelling in a mountainous 
land away from international highways. On the other hand the 
Aramaic script, written by many peoples, became a strictly 
practical means, stripped of all sentiment (figure 10). 


The Moabite, Edomite, and Ammonite Scripts 

The inscriptions found in various sites in Transjordan provide 
a quite clear picture of the scripts used by the peoples living 
there and reflect their cultures. 

The scripts of the ninth-century Moabite stelae - namely 
the Mesha stele and the fragmentary kmsyt stele - display 
definite Hebrew characteristics, though their language is not 
Hebrew but Moabite (another Canaanite dialect, different 
in some aspects from Hebrew). Later Moabite inscriptions 
(mainly seals from the seventh and sixth centuries) show clear 
Aramaic letters written side by side with letters of Hebrew 
form or of specific local character. The inscriptions bearing 
Edomite theophoric names (e.g., Qws‘nl) found in Elath and 
in Umm al-Biyara near Petra, exhibit a similar state of affairs. 
The writing of the Moabites and the Edomites in the ninth 
century did not differ from that of the Hebrews, while in the 
late seventh and sixth centuries clear signs are to be found of 
the intrusion of Aramaic elements into these two scripts. This 
intrusion probably began in the last third of the eighth cen- 
tury B.c.E. when the political influence of Israel and Judah 
came to an end and the Assyrians appeared on the King’s 
Highway south of Damascus. 

The recently published ninth-century B.c.z. Amman 
citadel inscription shows that the Ammonites spoke in a Ca- 
naanite dialect (similar to Hebrew and Moabite) but adopted 
the Aramaic script from the Arameans who lived in Damas- 
cus. About a score of Ammonite seventh-century seals writ- 
ten in contemporary lapidary Aramaic indicate that the Am- 
monites followed the Aramaic scribal tradition common in 
the Assyrian Empire. 


The Official Aramaic Script and Its Descendants 
Aramaic, being an official language of the Assyrian, neo- 
Babylonian, and Persian empires, was spoken and written in 
a vast area. Aramaic inscriptions have been found in Egypt, 
North Arabia, Palestine, Syria, Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, 
Persia, Afghanistan, and Pakistan. The examination of all this 
epigraphic material has shown that until the end of the third 
century B.C.E. (ie., about 100 years after the fall of the Persian 
Empire) no local script developed and the Official Aramaic 
script remained a uniform script. 
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Figure 11. Examples of the Jewish script. (1) Exodus fragment; (2) Bar Kokhba letter; (3) Bet Mashko letter; (3a) Signatures of witnesses to no. 3; (4) Aramaic 
deed; (4a) Signatures of witnesses on no. 4; (5) Dura-Europos fragment; (6, 7) Bet She’arim tomb inscriptions; 1-4a from Wadi Murabba at, i.e., before 135 
C.E.; 5-7 of the third century c.g. Copyright N. Avigad in Scripta Hierosalymitana, 4, 1957. 


Many nations used Aramaic as a second language, and 
often it became the main spoken tongue. This was the situa- 
tion in the fifth-century B.c.E. Jewish military colony in *El- 
ephantine, where over 100 Aramaic papyri and ostraca were 
found. This corpus - which is a main source for knowledge 
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of the Official Aramaic language and script - consists of legal 
documents and private and official letters, as well as two lit- 
erary works. In the Persian period there existed an Aramaic 
lapidary script (cf. the fourth-century Judean jar-stamps), but 
the influence of the cursive hand was so strong that many in- 
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scriptions on hard material were written in the cursive style. 
The lapidary script died out in the late fourth century B.c.£., 
but the use of the standard Aramaic cursive went on for at least 
100 years after the fall of the Persian Empire (330 B.c.E.). Ara- 
maic was widely spoken and written and continued to flourish 
in various centers even in the Hellenistic period, when Greek 
became the official language. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF ARAMAIC LOCAL SCRIPTS. In the 
third and second centuries B.c.£. local scripts began to de- 
velop from the Aramaic. In the West two national scripts were 
born, the Jewish (square Hebrew) and the Nabatean, while the 
eastern offshoots are many: Palmyrene, Syriac, Mandaic, as 
well as the local scripts of Hatra (Mesopotamia), Nisa (Turk- 
menistan), Armazi (Georgia), and Elymais (Khuzistan). The 
Jewish book hand became stabilized in the Herodian period, 
and it did not undergo essential alterations until the present. 
From the Nabatean cursive hand the North Arabic script de- 
veloped. The eastern branches and their relations to each other 
have not yet been studied thoroughly, but the developments 
of some trends are quite clear. The script of the ostraca of the 
first century B.c.E. found at Nisa (a Parthian capital) is a tran- 
sitional stage between Official Aramaic on the one hand and 
Parthian (Pahlavik), Persian (Parsic), Book-Pahlavi, and other 
scripts which were invented for Middle Iranian languages on 
the other hand. This writing also employed a system of Ara- 
maic ideograms. The script of the inscriptions and a coin-leg- 
end of the Elymeans is the ancestor of the Mandaic writing. 
The Mandeans are a religious sect living in Khuzistan near 
the Persian Gulf who preserved an eastern Aramaic dialect 
resembling that of the Babylonian Talmud. 

The earliest Syriac inscriptions stem from the first and 
second centuries c.£. This script was employed by Christians 
in Syria-Mesopotamia. There are three main Syriac styles of 
writing: the Estrangelo, which resembles the script of the early 
inscriptions, is formal; the Serto, ordinarily used by the Jaco- 
bites, is a developed cursive; the Nestorian hand is another 
cursive variation. Syriac is an Eastern Aramaic dialect spo- 
ken by the Christian communities in Edessa (modern Urfa) 
and its vicinity. However, although the Palestinian Christians 
spoke in a Western Aramaic dialect, they adopted the Syriac 
script and wrote in a style similar to Estrangelo. The Mani- 
chaic script is an offshoot of Syriac; it was invented in the third 
century c.E. by Mani, the founder of the Manichean sect, as 
a book hand for writing religious manuscripts in a Middle 
Iranian dialect. 


The Jewish Script 

The talmudic tradition (Sanh. 21b) ascribes the adoption of the 
Aramaic (“Assyrian”) script to Ezra, who brought it from the 
Babylonian captivity. However Aramaic arrived in Judea also 
through the Babylonian and mainly through the Persian ad- 
ministrations. At any rate it became the colloquial language, at 
first of the educated classes and then of wider circles. It seems 
likely that in the Persian period the Aramaic script was used 
for writing Aramaic texts only, but the earliest Hebrew manu- 
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scripts found in Qumran are fragments of Exodus and Samuel, 
probably written in the second half of the third century B.c.E. 
in the Proto-Jewish script, which displays the earliest Jewish 
national development of the Official Aramaic script. From 
this period on the Paleo-Hebrew script was restricted to He- 
brew texts, but the Jewish script was used both for Hebrew 
and Aramaic. (The Samaritan script - a descendant of Paleo- 
Hebrew - was employed both for Hebrew and the Western 
Aramaic dialect spoken by the Samaritans.) 

The most important material for the study of the early 
evolution of the Jewish script are the scrolls from the Qum- 
ran caves and the other documents found in the caves of Wadi 
Murabba‘at and Nahal Hever. The other material consists of 
tomb and ossuary inscriptions (mostly from Jerusalem) as 
well as some ostraca found mainly in *Masada (where a scroll 
of the apocryphal Book of Ben Sira was also discovered) and 
at *Herodium. 


THE JEWISH CURSIVE HAND. As the development of the 
formal book hand will be dealt with below (see below, Square 
Script), the earliest Jewish cursive will be considered here. 
This cursive hand began to develop in the Late Hasmonean 
and Early Herodian periods (cf. the Jason Tomb inscription 
from Jerusalem), and flourished in the time of the Second Re- 
volt (132-135 C.E.). As in other cursive scripts the letters are 
generally rounded, and there is a tendency to join the letters. 
However there was not sufficient time for the development of 
a fully ligatured writing (e.g., Syriac, Mandaic, and North Ar- 
abic; figure 11). Several minor cursive inscriptions are among 
the inscribed ossuaries and on the ostraca, but most of them 
are known from the papyri, messages of Bar Kokhba and his 
officers, found in Nahal Hever and Wadi Muraba‘at. The in- 
fluence of this hand was strong enough to affect the formal 
hand. Therefore some biblical manuscripts and mainly legal 
documents were written in semiformal or semicursive styles. 
It seems likely that the cursive style ceased to exist with Bar 
Kokhba’s defeat or soon after it, while from the surviving Jew- 
ish book hand other cursive offshoots have been born. 

See also entries on individual letters of the Hebrew al- 
phabet. 


[Joseph Naveh] 


CURSIVE SCRIPT 


It is only natural that letters, notes, business matters, legal 
documents, etc., should be written with less care and accu- 
racy than books. The writer does not intend to reproduce ex- 
actly the letters of the formal script. His intent is to give the 
basic structure of the letters, that is, an approximation of the 
“ideal” forms. This is clearly illustrated by figure 1 (second 
century C.E.). In the course of time there is less and less ap- 
proximation, i.e., changes take place. Unwittingly, to save time 
and effort, the writers omit certain details by linking individ- 
ual strokes, which were formerly not linked, and by uniting 
or fusing certain strokes. The pace of such structural devel- 
opment is much faster than the changes in the square script, 
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Figure 1. Fragment of Exodus 13 in Palestine cursive script, second century 
c.E. Jerusalem, Hebrew University Dept. of Archaeology. 


which, by comparison with the cursive, hardly moves at all. 
The result is the rise of a full-fledged cursive style which can 
no longer, by any stretch of imagination, be called a simpli- 
fied square. The changes that have taken place are so great that 
many letters have become utterly different from their coun- 
terparts in the square style. It should be mentioned that oc- 
casionally books are penned in cursive. Figure 2 (fifth-sixth 
centuries) is an early stage specimen. It contains a form that 
is decidedly cursive — the open he. This was not, at that time, 
a recent development; it had been in existence for centuries 
but it stayed outside formal writing until almost the end of 
the Middle Ages. The early cursive seems to have lasted until 
the eighth-tenth centuries, but further research and/or new 
material might change the present picture. 





Figure 2. Mosaic inscription in the synagogue of Jericho, fifth-sixth cen- 
tury c.g. in situ. 


PALESTINE-SYRIA TYPE. The 11'4-century Palestine-Syria 
type is a fully developed cursive style, although the connec- 
tion with the square script is quite clear. In figure 3 (12 cen- 
tury) the right strokes of the alef are high up, and the left one 
practically always joins the top of the middle stroke; bet and 
kaf differ greatly; lamed consists of two strokes only; final nun 
is regularly joined to the preceding letter; the middle stroke 
of shin is a small horizontal curve joined to the top of the left 
stroke. Whether the modern script of the Palestinian-Syrian 
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Figure 3. Palestine cursive script in a letter written in 1114 c.g. Cambridge 
University Library, T-S 13-J. 13/3. 


region (figure 4) is a continuation of the style shown in figure 
3 cannot presently be established. 

One special group of cursive in ancient Palestine is char- 
acteristic of the Negev. This writing (figure 5; second century) 
appears, at first glance, to be undecipherable and its connec- 
tion with the square script could only be established with dif- 
ficulty. Documents of this type dating from the second half 
of the first century B.c.£. until the end of the Bar Kokhba War 
are extant. The fact that it disappeared without a trace shows 
that it was not the general Jewish cursive. 


EGYPT TYPE. In Egypt the early stage of the cursive style 
seems to reach into the eighth century. The fully devel- 
oped cursive style dates from the ninth to tenth centuries. 
Figure 6 belongs to the fifth century, figure 7 to the eighth, 
figure 8 to the 11°; in the latter, the alef appears in two forms 
at the same time - regular and cursive - and the final nun is 
written separately; generally the left downstroke of the tav 
is hardly severed from the top stroke. Four centuries later 
(figure 9) the alef is more cursive; final he is joined to the 
preceding letter and is a long inverted S-wave: the right and 
left downstrokes have been linked, in consequence of which 
the left one has been dragged down to a position below the 
line bottom; the same has happened, in most cases, to tav but 
there the linking stroke has not disappeared into the wavy 
line. 


BABYLON TYPE. The early stage of the Babylonian cursive is 
represented by the fifth/sixth century incantation bowls (fig- 
ure 10). The earliest available example of the fully developed 
cursive style (figure 11) belongs to the 11" century. Alef has the 
structure of K in the Roman alphabet. In the modern cursive 
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(figure 12) many letters are very far removed from their origi- 
nal forms, e.g., alef, gimmel, he, tet, etc.; the original top and 
right strokes of tav have been merged into the top of the left 
stroke, which runs very far down and finally bends leftward, 
sweeping still further in that direction. 


PARSIC TYPE. The earliest specimens of the Parsic type (fig- 
ure 13; 11 century) show a fully developed cursive style. Alef 
has both the K- and the N-form; in he and tav there is no ten- 
dency toward a linking up of the two downstrokes, such as 
completed in the Babylonian type. In figure 14 (modern) the 
upper right stroke of alef has become the main stroke’s top 
part; gimmel resembles nun but the upper stroke of the letter 
tends to be vertical, and the corner of the gimmel is an acute 
angle; at the lower end, zayin bends with a little rightward 
slant. These features are not of recent origin: they gradually 
came into being after the period of figure 13. 


TEMANIC TYPE. ‘The earliest available specimen of the 
Temanic cursive dates from the 12" century (figure 15) and 
later material of this type is also very scarce. Figure 15 con- 
tains no very specific cursive forms: zayin developed into the 
question mark type only some time between then and the 16" 
century; its usage has continued to the present day. 


MAARAVIC TYPE. The available cursive documents of the 
Maaravic type begin in the 11" century, and then, for a con- 
siderable time, continue to be scarce. In figure 16 (11' cen- 
tury) alef has the K-form; the right stroke of mem does not 
turn leftward at the bottom and the left stroke is as long as 
the right one, being practically on the same level. Figure 17 
(15. century) presents the most unusual appearance among 
all the cursives, and its highly developed aesthetic character 
does not make for easy reading. This difficulty is increased by 
the fact that those letters which end in a leftward movement 
touch those which follow them, that when bet or kaf or, some- 
times, dalet precede a vay, this is linked up with it and thereby 
dragged down from the line, the he in final position is linked 
with a preceding resh and placed below it, and the yod is placed 
inside a preceding bet or kaf. Alef has two forms, one that is 
initial and medial, the other final. In the latter the original 
main stroke is high and short, and the right stroke sits on its 
right end; the former is even more contracted: the two right 
strokes have been merged into one small vertical, while the left 
stroke slants down to the left. He is a kind of inverted S-wave; 
final mem is more or less an oval; samekh has a long tail; the 
right stroke of zadi and final zadi is generally above the line 
ceiling, and is joined to the tip of the main stroke; the top bar 
and right downstroke of tav have been fused into a curve, and 
the left stroke is joined to its bottom end. The modern hand 
of figure 18 is a very careful one. Alef has become a shallow 
S-wave starting above the line ceiling (the “full” form which 
is often used in this specimen seems to be an unusual attempt 
at special clearness); the top stroke of dalet is above the line 
ceiling; he is an inverted shallow S-wave of line height; mem 
tallies with the Ashkenazic form; resh is a tall letter — when 
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followed by he or yod it is linked with them, the yod being re- 
duced to a dot; tav is a long, straight, oblique line. 


SEPHARDIC TYPE. The available Sephardic material of fully 
developed cursive starts from the beginning of the 11" cen- 
tury. Figure 19 dates from the middle of the 11" century: alef 
has the K-form but in final - and, less often, in other posi- 
tions — the two right strokes are high up, joined to the top of 
the left stroke; the alef part of the alef-lamed ligature is pre- 
served in its angular form; the right part of tet is usually in 
the upper half of the line; the left stroke of samekh is generally 
not written with much care so that the letter is then identical 
with final mem, being of circular or oval outline. Figure 20 
(15 century) illustrates a writing that forms a counterpart 
to the Maaravic hand of the same time (figure 17) but does 
not present the same extreme degree of parallelization. This 
kind of script is a book hand, but much plainer types are also 
used in books. Upon the introduction of the printing press it 
was not adopted as a type face and became very rare: it seems 
to have died out in the 18 century. The modern hand (fig- 
ure 21) is not a continuation of it but of the plain sort, being 
clear and easily legible. Alef is a long letter, an S-wave begin- 
ning on top, at the right, with a narrow loop; he is a little in- 
verted S-wave, mostly in horizontal position. The form of the 
lamed is identical with that of the present handwritten, but 
what appear to be the corresponding strokes are not really 
so. The main stroke of the Old Semitic form survives in the 
right stroke of the Hebrew cursive but the Western cursive in 
the left one. Resh is very often a tall letter; yod following alef 
dalet, samekh, or resh is attached to them as a dot; a he which 
follows resh is linked to it. 


YEVANIC TYPE. Figure 22, a dipinto from Magna Graecia 
(c. fourth century), shows the early cursive stage of the Yevanic 
type. Figure 23 (15"* century), while resembling the Sephardic 
type in certain respects and Oriental types in others, is inde- 
pendent of either. The similarities are due to convergent de- 
velopments, growing from the same original forms. The most 
characteristic letters are alef, dalet, he, zayin, tav; he and tav 
appear in double forms, one being more highly cursive than 
the other. A characteristic feature of this script is the right- 
ward blob at the end of dalet and zayin. 


ITALKIAN TYPE. The earliest available examples of the Ital- 
kian type also come from Magna Graecia. Their script is the 
same as that of the early Yevanic, from which it developed. 
Figure 24 (11't century or somewhat earlier) is a more devel- 
oped cursive, written with great care and used as a book hand. 
Little is left of these forms by the 13" century, and even less by 
the 16": the writing of figure 25 is not particularly legible. The 
two downstrokes of he are linked but the left one remains in its 
position, thus the letter differs very much from those hitherto 
met with, where the left stroke had been dragged downward. 
The lower stroke of lamed has become a cross stroke — a fea- 
ture unknown in the other cursives. Samekh as a plain circle 
is very rare in other types. The pe is another unique form: it 
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Figure 4. Palestine cursive script of the 20 century. London, S.A. Birn- 5 yrs rps 4 
baum Collection. Z as 
Figure 5. Fragment from a marriage deed in Palestine cursive Negev script, vA 
117 C.E. Jerusalem, Dept. of Antiquities and Museums. % ce dg p- 
Figure 6. Egyptian cursive script of the fifth century c.g. London, British r” 7? wo 2, 


Museum, Ms. Or. 9180C. 
: on ara 
Figure 7. Egyptian cursive script of the eighth century c.g. S.A. Birnbaum. 


The Hebrew Scripts, London, 1954-57, Fig 153. ie peda 
Figure 8. Egyptian cursive script of the 11" century c.z. Oxford Bodleian 
Library, Ms. Heb. 6.3, fol. 1. rr ak » 
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Figure 9. Letter in Egyptian cursive script, 1436 c.E. Cambridge 
University Library, Ms. Add. 3415. 


Figure 10. Babylonian cursive script on an incantation bowl of 
the fifth-sixth century c.z. Ibid. Figure 187. 


Figure 11. This letter written in 1007 c.g. is the earliest example 
of the fully developed Babylonian cursive script. Cambridge 
University Library, T-S. 12.829. 


Figure 12. Babylonian cursive script of the 20" century. Lon- 
don, S.A. Birnbaum Collection. 
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Figure 13. Legal document of 1021 c.g. in Parsic cursive ies St mor Ihe Yeo hosp Wary 


script. Oxford Bodleian Library, Ms. Heb. b. 12, fol. 241. 


Figure 14. Parsic cursive script of the 20" century. London, we or ee 

S.A. Birnbaum Collection. oh “ ih 2 J Le ae ay Ba og vem 

Figure 15. Temanic cursive script in a letter of 1133 C.E. ! rs VK +a sy wilh and 3°55 ON ik 

Cambridge University Library, T-S. 20.173. ¢ , J 

Figure 16. Maaravic cursive script in a letter of 1035 C.E. hy Y wm rok DAY 39D yer’ A 3 eo unr 

Oxford Bodleian Library, Ms. Heb. d. 65, fol. 4r. L La y a 
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Figure 17. Fifteenth-century manuscript in Maaravic cursive script. Paris 
Bibliotheque Nationale, Ms. 2235, Heb. 758, fol. 17. 


Figure 18. Maaravic cursive script of the 20" century. London, S.A. Birn- 
baum Collection. 


Figure 19. Sephardic cursive letter of 1053 c.z. Cambridge University Li- 


147 prov 
JPM 


brary, T-S. 13. J.9.4. y 
Figure 20. Fifteenth-century medical work in Sephardic cursive script. 2)n = iL 7 Y nN D vee S 
Figure 21. Modern Sephardic cursive script. London, S.A. Birnbaum Col- N Ja < al Dp xr A Y | 0 mf 7 V4 
lection. 

Figure 22. Yevanic cursive script on an epitaph from the catacombs at Magna Xx | a aad = A R Re Yr 
Graecia, Italy (fourth century c.z.). 
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Figure 24. The Italkian cursive script in a manuscript of the 10" or 


11" century. London, British Museum, Ms. Add. 27214, fol. 202. 


Figure 25. Halakhic letter in Italkian cursive script written by 


elie sie) phe aan wnt, ow chops! Isaac of Morell in 1581. London, British Museum, Ms. Add. 27012, 


fol. 101a. 
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Figure 29. Diposition of a witness in Ashkenazic cursive script, 1266 C.E. 
Cologne, Rheinisches Museum, Judenschreinsbuch, No. 87, fol.4b. 


Figure 30. Psalm 6 written in Yiddish in Ashkenazic cursive script, 1532. 
Hamburg, Staats- und Universitaetsbibliothek, Cod. hebr. 181, fol.3r. 


Figure 31. Yiddish version of the Book of Esther in Ashkenazic cursive 
script, 1631. Hamburg, Staats- und Universitaetsbibliothek, Cod. hebr. 144, 
fol. 31v. 


Figure 32. Yevano-Karaitic cursive script, 16" to 17" century C.E. Paris, Bib- 
liothéque Nationale, Ms. Héb. 1014. 


Figure 33. Yevano-Karaitic cursive script 1759. Cambridge University Li- 
brary, Ms. Add. 2660, fol. 21b. 
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looks like horizontal figure 8 - the strokes increasingly curved 
until even the one on the left, originally a straight line, had 
become circular. In the centuries that followed there was 
some slight development. For instance, in he (figure 26) the 
left stroke and the link with the right stroke merged to form a 
dot; the result is that the letter is now virtually identical with 
modern Ashkenazic pe. 


ZARPHATIC TYPE. The Zarphatic writing of figure 27 (12 
century) might appear at first glance to be related to the Ital- 
kian type. However, it is unmistakably of a different kind. Per- 
haps the similarity arises from their both having been written 
with the same sort of pen - a quill - while the other types from 
early centuries previously dealt with here, were produced by 
a reed pen. The forms in figure 27 are all in a properly devel- 
oped cursive, although they do not differ greatly in their ba- 
sic structure from the square letters. The most characteristic 
are the alef, lamed, mem, final pe, and shin. This document is 
written in a book hand. Figure 28 (14 century) is in a less 
careful hand of the same type. 


ASHKENAZIC TYPE. The early Ashkenazic cursive is practi- 
cally identical with that of the Zarphatic. Figure 29 (13 cen- 
tury) is not as carefully written as figure 26. It is not a book 
hand. During the next three centuries considerable changes 
took place (figures 30 and 31): the downstrokes of dalet and 
zayin end in a curve which is open to the left; tet has become 
a tick; the middle part of lamed has vanished, the letter being 
almost a straight line; in mem the left stroke is parallel with 
the right one and is generally of equal length - they are con- 
nected by a bridge, which is mostly horizontal. 


KARAITIC TYPE. There are two extant specimens of Kara- 
itic cursive. Figure 32 (16'-17'" centuries) represents Yevano- 
Karaitic. The right strokes of alef are high up; gimmel resem- 
bles nun but its bottom stroke is straight and horizontal; the 
upper part of tet is in the upper half of the line; Jamed has lost 
the middle stroke; the right stroke of mem is extremely short, 
the left stroke is very long, starting high above the line; final 
mem is circular; the same is true of samekh but it has a tail 
on the left; the inner stroke of shin is joined to the top of the 
left one, slanting down from above. The forms of Crimean 
Yevano-Karaitic (figure 33; 18" century) are more or less the 
same in structure as in figure 32 and yet the writing looks very 
dissimilar. There is a structural difference in the dalet and za- 
yin, where the downstroke finally turns rightward. 


[Solomon Asher Birnbaum] 
SQUARE SCRIPT 


Sixth Century B.c.E. to Second Century C.£. 

The square script belongs to the Aramaic branch of Semitic 
writing. In the Babylonian- Assyrian and Persian empires the 
Aramaic language and its alphabet became the official lan- 
guage and script of the administration. They were also ad- 
opted by the Jews in Babylonia and elsewhere, and later pen- 
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etrated Palestine. When the new script was officially adopted 
for the writing of Torah scrolls the change-over from the Pa- 
leo-Hebrew alphabet was complete although the old script was 
twice revived, centuries later, for legends on the coins under 
the Hasmoneans and under Bar Kokhba. ‘The oldest dated 
document in the new script and language comes from Egypt 
(515 B.C.E.; figure 1). The script is highly stylized, with very 
thin downstrokes slanting to the left and very thick horizon- 
tals (or near-horizontals) dominating the picture. From this 
general Aramaic writing the Jews and the other peoples of the 
region — Palmyrene, Nabateans, etc. - in the course of the next 
few centuries developed types of their own. By the end of the 
fourth century B.c.E. the Jewish forms closely approached 
the full-fledged Jewish script (figure 2). Therefore it should 
properly be termed Jewish script rather than “Hebrew script,” 
since it was used by Jews, not by Hebrews (nobody would ap- 
ply the term Hebrews to the Jews of that period). In speaking 
of this writing the designation Hebrew script should therefore 
be dropped; it could then be employed to describe the alpha- 
bet of the Hebrews. This would, in addition, have the advan- 
tage of conforming to the usage in the ancient sources, where 
ketav ivri denotes the pre-Exilic script. So long as the name 
Hebrew script continues to be used for the Jewish script, the 
script of the Hebrews ought to be designated Paleo-Hebrew, 
the term introduced in The Hebrew Scripts (see bibliography). 
In the second half of the third century B.c.z. Hebrew writ- 
ing was already on the threshold of the square script (figure 
3). By the middle of the second century B.c.£. further devel- 
opment had noticeably taken place (figure 4) and during the 
first centuries B.c.E. and c.£. the final form had almost been 
reached (figure 5). 

The evolution from the sixth century B.c.E. was consid- 
erable. Figure 6 illustrates this step by step, through the six 
stages of the final mem. The top of the first form is a cursive 
development of the original W-form (which has been pre- 
served in the Roman M). 


Appearance of the Letters 

For the second century c.£. it is already possible to speak of 
the square script proper (figure 7). By the seventh century 
(figure 8) almost every letter of the alphabet had either a top 
bar or a head, while many had a base as well. The invisible 
frame within which a letter was written was a rectangular 
oblong standing on one of its shorter sides. Only rarely was 
this frame a square. Hence the name square script is really a 
misnomer. At certain periods in certain regions the frame was 
not rectangular, the downstrokes being oblique while the top 
and bottom strokes remained horizontal (see, for instance, 
figures 24, 29, 34). After the first few centuries the evolution 
proceeded at a very slow pace. The changes did not involve 
the structure of the letters but the style of the writing. Per- 
haps by the seventh century (figure 8) there was a tendency 
for the horizontals to be thick, while the downstrokes were 
thinner, or thin. The first dated manuscript (from 896 C.£.) 
of the fully developed calligraphic kind (figure 9) was writ- 
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ten in a style which has remained virtually unchanged ever 
since (figure 10). While the horizontals had originally played 
a very minor role compared with the uprights, the opposite 
extreme had now been reached. The near-polarization of hori- 
zontal and upright strokes had not resulted in a dull geometri- 
cal pattern: some oblique strokes were left outside the system, 
some strokes extended above or below the line - the strokes 
themselves were not geometrically straight but slightly curved, 
wavy, or tapering. The great weight of the horizontals created 
a clear impression of continuity along the line. Half the letters 
rested on their bases, and the other half partly stood and were 
partly carried by their neighbors, in the manner of a suspen- 
sion bridge. But, although strongly linked together, they did 
not lose their individuality. The evolution of the forms from 
the sixth century B.c.£. is here illustrated by the letters he and 
samekh (figure 11). It can be seen that the change in the first 
five centuries (see lines 1-5) was much greater than during the 
last eight (see lines 6-7). 

One detail in the development of the forms - the rise of 
the litterae dilatabiles —- requires special mention, because it 
falls outside the category of structural evolution, and is of a 
purely aesthetic nature. Certain letters, when they stood at the 
left end of a line but did not reach as far as the actual edge of 
the column, had their top bars extended to that edge so that 
the line might be of the same length as all the others. The ef- 
fect was to make the left edge of the column neat and straight, 
and ensure that the general appearance of the page should be 
pleasing to the eye. This device - dilatation is the term intro- 
duced in The Hebrew Scripts - no doubt arose spontaneously 
and spread among the scribes because it combined the virtues 
of simplicity and effectiveness. These forms do not appear to 
antedate the sixth to seventh centuries c.£. 

Although an increasing number of Jews lived outside Pal- 
estine after the Babylonian Exile, there must have been close 
contact between them and Palestinian Jewry. This is evidenced 
by the fact that for a long time no divergent development took 
place. But such a state of affairs could not continue beyond a 
point, as forms do not remain static forever and writing, like 
language, is subject to change. As the dispersion of the Jews 
increased, separate developments set in, and each distinct cul- 
tural branch which grew up had its own type of writing. In 
some cases differentiation was restricted within narrow lim- 
its but in others divergence went very far, even though the 
conscious aim of the scribes was to reproduce faithfully the 
traditional forms of the letters, especially in the copying of 
synagogue scrolls. Other than in scrolls, tefillin, and mezuzot, 
the square script was used in biblical, liturgical, and talmudi- 
cal codices but hardly ever in any other books. Certain letter 
forms were reserved for the scroll script. 


Basic Types 

The main groups or types of writing which came into being in 
the various Jewries are Ashkenazic in Germany and in Ash- 
kenazi settlements elsewhere, Babylonian, Egyptian, Italkian, 
Maaravic in the Maghreb, Palestinian-Syrian, Parsic in Per- 
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sia and Parsi settlements, Sephardic in the Iberian Peninsula 
and Sephardi settlements, Temanic in the Yemen, Yevanic in 
the Balkans and Crimea, and Zarphatic in northern France. 
There were also some small groups, e.g., the scripts of the Jews 
in China or India. The Karaites developed three main types 
of their own (see below). 

It is hardly ever possible to establish, with any measure 
of certainty, the genetic relation between the types, because 
the small amount of early material known was penned cen- 
turies after the group in question came into existence, and by 
then time had effaced any obvious clues. Sephardic appears to 
be an extension of Maaravic. Maaravic is presumably a con- 
tinuation of the Palestinian-Babylonian-Egyptian complex. 
Parsic, though very individual, might be descended from 
Babylonian, and the same possibly holds good of the equally 
individual Temanic. There is, however, one exception where 
the relationship between two types is beyond doubt: the case 
of Ashkenazic and Zarphatic. Ashkenazic is definitely the con- 
tinuation of Zarphatic. 


Egypt Types 
Outside Palestine only the Egyptian branch provides pre- 
square material (see above, figures 1 and 2). The oldest datable 
Bible manuscript, written in Egypt in a calligraphic hand, is of 
about the fifth century c.k. (figure 12). Although earlier than 
figure 8, it is in a more regular, formal style. A non-biblical 
manuscript dated three centuries later is written in an almost 
modern hand (figure 13). 

The final stage of calligraphic development in Egypt was 
reached in the 10* and 11" centuries (figure 14), when hori- 
zontals were thick but not excessively so. 


Babylon Type 

The forms in figure 15, a non-biblical Babylonian manuscript 
of about the eighth century, are even less formal than those 
of the corresponding manuscript of the same time in Egypt 
but the forms in the biblical manuscript in figure 16 (written 
in 916 C.£.) are practically identical with those in the corre- 
sponding manuscript written in the Egyptian type; however, 
in figure 16 there is not much contrast between the thickness 
of the horizontals and verticals. 


Parsic Type 

The Parsic type, i.e., the script of the Persian Jews and their 
descendants outside Persia, is presumably derived from the 
Babylonian one, although there is too little early comparative 
material available to arrive at a paleographical decision. The 
earliest available documents already show a highly individual 
development. By the 16 century (figure 17, of 1571) the forms 
were so completely different from the Babylonian ones that 
the gulf must by then have been in existence for a very long 
time. The style was much less regular and formal, and there 
was an absence of monumentality. The horizontal strokes were 
very thick, the downstrokes thin. This contrast was already in 
evidence, though to a less marked degree, in the tenth cen- 
tury, when it is encountered in Palestine and Egypt — a strik- 
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ing example of how, in spite of geographical separation, new 
developments spread from group to group. 


Temanic Type 

Yemen was the southernmost early seat of Jewish writing. The 
available material begins approximately with the 12" century 
(figure 18). The contrast in thickness between horizontals and 
downstrokes was by then in full force. The term for this type as 
used in The Hebrew Scripts is Temanic. Like the Parsic type it 
is not regular and formal, and thus contrasts sharply with the 
Palestinian-Syrian, Egyptian, and Babylonian types. However, 
Temanic does not otherwise resemble Parsic, as a comparison 
of a manuscript of 1468 (figure 19) with the Parsic one of 1571 
(figure 17) will show. 


Maaravic Type 

The northwestern shore of Africa - the Maghreb - was the 
home of the Maaravic type of the Jewish script, which had pre- 
sumably followed the line of migration from Egypt westward, 
its forms being closely related to those of the Palestinian- 
Syrian/Egyptian/Babylonian complex. The general impres- 
sion given by the script of the earliest available dated Maara- 
vic Bible manuscript of 946 c.E. seems to point to a closer 
relationship with the Palestinian than with the Egyptian and 
Babylonian types. The contrast between thick and thin strokes 
is clear but not so great as in some of the above-mentioned 
types. In the non-biblical fragment of 978 c.z. (figure 21) the 
writing is slightly less formal. But Maaravic is connected not 
only with the east; there is also a close link with Europe, i.e., 
with the Sephardic type of the Iberian Peninsula. 


Sephardic Type 

This type is practically identical with Maaravic. It is to be as- 
sumed that Sephardic was introduced from Africa. However, 
available material of both types, which is of rather late origin, 
provides no definite proof. An epitaph which is of an unusu- 
ally earlier date (sixth century, figure 22), and contains some 
rather archaic forms, also provides no proof in this respect. 
The possibly oldest pen-written Sephardic manuscript avail- 
able comes from the ninth-tenth century (figure 23). Here the 
contrast between thick horizontals and thin down strokes is 
great. The writing is considerably less formalized than that of 
the Palestinian-Syrian-Egyptian-Babylonian complex. That 
stage was reached, and surpassed, by the 12" century. 

The biblical manuscript of 1207, illustrated in figure 24, 
shows forms which are harmonious and regular without being 
rigid. The next three centuries saw hardly any change at all, 
and, upon the introduction of the printing press, the typeface 
was designed on the basis of contemporary manuscript forms. 
Through a historical accident only this typeface has survived 
to the present day, while the two other early typefaces (see be- 
low) disappeared. In the course of the centuries it deteriorated 
very much aesthetically, as a comparison between figure 24 
and printed books from various ages will show. 

The Sephardic type was not restricted to the Iberian 
Peninsula. It spread to the north of it; it was also employed in 
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Provence, Languedoc, and Comtat Venaissin. When contact 
with Spain ceased, upon the expulsion of the Jews in 1492, the 
script north of the Pyrenees and that of the exiled Sephardim 
started developing on divergent lines. In the new settlements, 
too, differentiation arose. The form used in the largest and 
most important of these - that in Turkey - is the main repre- 
sentative of the Sephardic type. 


Yevanic Types 

With Sephardic the Jewish alphabet entered Europe from the 
southwest. But its southeastern entry was perhaps of even 
greater consequence. Hardly any material has survived from 
Greek-speaking Jewry in Asia Minor and Greece during the 
Hellenistic period. However, slightly more material, the oldest 
available documents of the Yevanic type in Europe, has sur- 
vived from Magna Graecia. These documents are also the ear- 
liest extant written in the Jewish script in Europe (see above, 
the section Cursive Script, figure 22). The oldest available ex- 
ample of the square style comes from Asia Minor (figure 25). 
It clearly belongs to the neighborhood of figure 5. No early 
biblical manuscript is available from this group but to judge 
by the conditions in other types the tenth-century fragment 
shown in figure 26 might indicate that there was a calligraphic 
biblical square style then in existence. 


Italkian Types 

The next stage was in Italy. Is the Jewry of this country de- 
scended mainly from the Jews who lived there in antiquity, 
or is the main source perhaps the settlement in Magna Grae- 
cia? If the latter, the Italkian type would have its roots not in 
the Palestinian but in the Yevanic type. The documents (in- 
scriptions) start about 300 C.E. (figure 27). The earliest square 
manuscript, a biblical one, is of 979 c.£., the oldest from Eu- 
rope that is dated (figure 28). The contrast between thick and 
thin strokes is strong. The style of the writing is quite unlike 
that of the contemporary western Oriental groups or that of 
Maaravic and Sephardic. Comparing the forms with those of 
figure 10, it would be most difficult, at first glance, to say ex- 
actly what makes them appear so different although the cor- 
responding letters are constructed identically. In the 15" cen- 
tury the thick/thin feature was - perhaps under Ashkenazic 
influence - so pronounced that the script looked as if it con- 
sisted only of horizontals (figure 29, of 1466). When, not much 
later, the typeface was designed, this kind of writing was not 
chosen as a model (figure 30). 


Zarphatic Types 

In central and northern France the Sephardic type that was 
encountered in southern France was not found, a result of 
the southern provinces coming only very late to the French 
Crown. It is therefore misleading to use, in this context, the 
word French, with its wide connotation. The traditional He- 
brew name for the northern and central region, Zarefat, is 
the source of the term Zarphatic, introduced in The Hebrew 
Scripts. In the earliest manuscripts certain similarities with 
the Italkian type can be noted. Was there perhaps a genetic 
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SQUARE SCRIPT 





Figure 3. The earliest example of Jewish square script: a passage from I Sam., 
C. 230 B.C.E. Jerusalem, Israel Museum, IV Q Sam. b. 





Figure 2. The transition to Jewish square script is shown in this docu- 
ment of c. 300 B.C.E. Berlin, Staatliche Museum, Papyrus 10678. 
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Figure 4. Square script of the mid-second century B.c.£. in one of the 


Dead Sea Scrolls. Jerusalem, Israel Museum, Shrine of the Book, Isaiah 
Scroll A. 


Figure 5. Tablet recording reburial of the remains of King Uzziah between 
first century B.c.£. and first century c.g. Jerusalem, Israel Museum. 
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Figure 6. Evolution of square script 
illustrated in the final mem. 







Nh Figure 7. Passage from Exodus in Jewish 
WY square script, first half of the second cen- fe. 
tury C.E Jerusalem, Israel Dept. of An- \L. 
U tiquities and Museums. 


Figure 8. Excerpt from Palestinian Targum, c. seventh century c.g. in Jewish square script. Cambridge University Library, T-S. 20. 155. 
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diz Figure 10. Passage from Deuteronomy in Jewish square script 930 C.E. Lenin- 


na “WR rt grad, Public Library, II Firkovitch. 
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” mag ey pm a ‘Figure 11. Evolution of the letters he and samekh between the sixth century 
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Figure 9. Earliest extant example of the fully developed Jewish square script, 
896 c.E. Ibid., Fig. 92. 
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Figure 12. The oldest eee Bible ir in sere square script, c. fifth ce century c.E. London, Egypt Exploration ae TET Beason No. 47. 
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Figure 14. Final development of 
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Figure 15. Babylonian square script used for a halakhic Midrash to Leviticus, c. eighth century c.E. Rome, Vatican Library, Ms. Ebr. 66, fol. 42a. 
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Figure 17. Passage from Leviticus in Parsic square script 1571 c.E. New York, 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America, Ms. Adler 313. 
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Figure 16. Excerpt fahk Book of Ezekiel in Babylonian square script, 916 
c.E. Leningrad, Public Library, Firkovitch Ms. B.3. 
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Figure 18. Temanic square script, 11""-12" century c.E. A Yemenite manu- 
script of Numbers with Targum. London, British Museum, Ms. Or. 1407. 
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Figure 20. Earliest dated Bible manuscript in Maaravic square nSyibyannerpynt Dawn 
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Figure 22. Epitaph in Sephardic square script from Tortosa Cathedral, 
Spain. Sixth century C.E. 
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Figure 23. Sephardic square script 
ninth-tenth century C.E. 
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Figured 25. Epitaph in Yevanic square script, early ae penbuiye c.£. Turkey, Afyon Museum. 
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Figure 26. Yevanic square script in a He- 
brew-Greek glossary of the tenth century 
c.£. Leningrad Public Library, Antonin 
Evr. II B. 


Figure 28. The oldest European Ms. 
in Italkian square script. Bible dated 
979 C.E. Rome, Vat. Lib., Ms. Urb. 
Ebr. 2, fol. 41a. 


Figure 27. Epitaph in the Monteverde Cat- 7 ] 7 


acomb, Rome, in Italkian square script, c. 
300 C.E. 
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Figure 30. Early printed Bible in Italian square script, 1482. 


1082 C.E. 
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; Figure 32. Epitaph from 
+ Mainz, Germany, in 
Ashkenazic square script, 


Figure 29. Extract from a prayer book in Italkian square 
script, 1466. London, British Museum, Ms. Harl. 5656, 
fol. 2734. 
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Figure 31. A 12"-century 
Bible Ms. in Zarphatic 
square script, London, 
B.M., Ms. Add. 21161, 
fol. 6a. 
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Figure 33. Extract from Bible of 1236 in nea 3y DY 3 
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Figure 34. Extract from the tractate Avot in Ashkenazic square script, 1432. Karlsruhe Badische Landesbibliothek, Ms. 


Reuchlin 4, fol. 2397. 
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Ashkenazic square script. 
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relation between the two, or do they represent separate, in- 
dependent developments going back to Roman times? Cur- 
rent information is insufficient to answer the question, as no 
available Zarphatic manuscripts antedate the 12‘ century 
(figure 31). The difference between thick and thin strokes was 
strongly marked. Zarphatic did not long survive the expul- 
sion of the Jews from France (1394) because the refugees were 
absorbed into the Jewries of their new homes. The Zarphatic 
type also included the script of medieval England, where the 
Zarphatim had settled in Norman times. It came to an end 
after only two centuries, when the Jews were expelled from 
England in 1290. 


Ashkenazic Types 

The earliest specimens of the Ashkenazic type (Ashkenaz is 
the traditional Hebrew name for Germany) show identity of 
script with Zarphatic. It therefore may be concluded that the 
Ashkenazic group is descended from Zarphati Jewry - which 
confirms the existing tradition to that effect, and corroborates 
the evidence provided by the Romance element in the Yiddish 
language. Available Ashkenazic material dates from the first 
half of the 11" century, consisting of epitaphs, the first dated 
one being of 1034, while the earliest manuscripts can be as- 
cribed to the 12" century; of these, the first dated manuscript 
in square script is from 1236. Ashkenazic is one of the three 
richest sources of codices, the others being Sephardic and 
Italkian. The early epitaphs showed well-proportioned, pleas- 
ing lettering (figure 32, of 1082). Here there was no difference 
between the thickness of horizontals and verticals, while the 
Bible manuscripts of even earlier dates in the other types al- 
ready had that feature fully developed. The earliest dated Ash- 
kenazic Bible manuscript had the thick/thin contrast (figure 33, 
of 1236). By the 15" century the domination of the horizontal 
strokes had reached its climax (figure 34, of 1432): the hori- 
zontals were longer, i.e., the letters were wider. In addition, 
the letters had a characteristic stance. In all groups and dur- 
ing all periods the downstrokes slanted somewhat to the right, 
so that the letters leaned slightly to the left. But now the slant 
had become considerably more pronounced (compare figure 
34 with, for instance, figure 29, which was otherwise written in 
the same kind of script). Curves and undulating elements de- 
creased, the forms became slightly rigid, though less so than in 
the printers’ typeface (figure 35): When the typecutters trans- 
ferred the handwritten forms onto the metal, they regularized 
them geometrically. They also diminished the preponderance 
of the horizontal strokes. The thick horizontals began to be 
taken over for lapidary use in the 13"* century; they became the 
rule toward its end. Detailed research might establish whether 
the development of the thick/thin feature was purely a matter 
of aesthetics, or whether there was a special reason, or a partial 
one, perhaps the transition from the reed pen to the quill. 


Karaitic Types 

Finally, there was the script of the Karaites. They had cut them- 
selves off from rabbinical Judaism in early times but continued 
to use the Jewish script, as they considered themselves to be 
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the real Jews. In their hands it underwent a distinctive devel- 
opment, which is not surprising as there is an intimate con- 
nection between religion and script throughout history and in 
all cultures. No single Karaite type existed; in various regions 
different Karaitic types developed from the Rabbanite types. 
Material dated from the 11‘ century onward is available, but 
on the whole is sparse. There was a southern Karaitic type in 
Egypt and Palestine, Yevano-Karaitic in the Byzantine regions, 
Parso-Karaitic in Persia. 

From the above review of the square script it may be 
seen that there are many unsolved problems. An answer to 
some might be found by further research. For the fact is that 
the study of the Hebrew, i.e., the Jewish script, is, after all, 
still only at its beginnings. And the field is vast - stretching 
over more than two thousand years and many regions of the 
Old World. 


[Solomon Asher Birnbaum] 
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Cursive was sometimes used as a book hand when, of course, 
more care was taken with the writing. But this did not involve 
an approximation to the square; it led to elaboration and orna- 
mentality of a different kind, and thus to the shaping of a new 
style, the mashait script (incorrectly designated “rabbinic”). 


The Palestine-Syria Type 

This development took place independently in the various 
types and differed in degree from type to type. Evolution 
away from the cursive was greatest in the European types; in 
the Oriental ones there was little of it. A good example is in 
a specimen of the Palestine-Syria type (figure 1; 11" century). 
Alef has the pure K-structure; in Jamed the horizontal stroke 
is omitted; mem has no base; final nun starts with a curve at 
the line bottom and is thus rather short; the inner stroke of 
shin tends to be slightly curved and joins the upper part of 
the left stroke. The forms in figure 2 (15' century) show very 
little change in detail but the general impression is one of a 
regular, pleasing hand. Alef has the square construction; zayin 
is a wavy line of the question mark type; the alef part of the 
alef-lamed ligature is a flattish parabola; final nun is a shal- 
low S-wave, starting from the line ceiling; the inner stroke of 
shin is a little curve in horizontal position, joined to the top 
of the left stroke. 


Egypt Type 

This type, like Palestine-Syria, is the basic kind of mashait (fig- 
ure 3; 136 century). The two right strokes of the K-form of alef 
are joined high up to the top of the left stroke; the left stroke 
of tet is of double height but does not extend below the line 
bottom; Jamed has the two-stroke form; mem has no base; fi- 
nal nun starts slightly below the line ceiling; samekh is a circle; 
the middle stroke of shin is a horizontal curve joined to the 
top of the left stroke. Figure 4 (1326) shows a somewhat more 
formal hand. The two right strokes of alef are high up but, in 
contrast with that in figure 3, the letter is based on the square 
construction, except that the right stroke joins the outer end 
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of the middle stroke; generally the left stroke does not extend 
beyond the line ceiling; the alef part of the alef-lamed ligature 
is a shallow oblique S-wave, or even a straight line; the left 
stroke of samekh is short and only starts at the line bottom so 
that the letter is open on the left. 


Babylonia Type 

Figure 5, a Babylonian specimen (tenth century), also repre- 
sents the basic kind. The alef part of the alef-lamed ligature is 
the unchanged right-hand part of alef; mem has a short base 
which is often curved; the inner stroke of shin is joined to the 
middle of the left stroke. The modern hand is shown in figure 
6. The right stroke of alefis above the line ceiling, joining the 
top of the left one — it often looks as if it were its top part; the 
original middle stroke is strongly curved and situated in the 
upper half of the line height; gimmel has the form of what, in 
most types, is a nun; he has the question mark shape; lamed 
has the two-stroke form; the right stroke of mem has shrunken 
to a tiny stroke at the line ceiling — it is now nothing but the be- 
ginning of the inner stroke, changing it into a shallow S-wave; 
the left stroke has become long, filling the whole line height, 
without, however, extending above the line ceiling; final mem 
is a circle; zadi is a tall S-wave; the inner stroke of shin has 
become a dot at the top of the left one; the left downstroke of 
tav is severed from the top stroke, beginning at the line bot- 
tom and running rather far down. 


Parsic Type 

Although the individual letter forms of the Parsic type (fig- 
ure 7; 14" century) present nothing unusual, the general pic- 
ture is very distinctive. The main reason is the thickness of 
the horizontal strokes, which has the effect of reducing the 
distance between the top bar and base to a very narrow gap. 
Alef looks like a Roman N with the two right strokes half up 
the line height; zayin is a flattened Roman Z - it has thus al- 
most returned to the Old Semitic form; the middle stroke 
of lamed has become the top part of the curve which is the 
lower half of the letter; mem has no base; the inner stroke of 
shin is a small curve in horizontal position. The top stroke of 
gimmel in figure 8 (18 century) slants down rightward, and 
is continued on the line bottom by a horizontal piece, which 
then slants down leftward below the line bottom. The zayin 
of figure 8 (18 century) has become unsymmetrical: the top 
stroke is much smaller than the bottom stroke, and sometimes 
disappears altogether; mem has no base; the inner stroke of 
shin has become a small curve, joined to the top of the left 
one. The modern forms (figure 9) do not differ from those of 
figure 8, or, for that matter, from modern cursive. The form 
of the alef here is an extremely rare one; what distinguishes 
gimmel from nun is that it is an acute angle, whereas nun has 
a rounded corner; the downstroke of dalet ends by turning 
right; zayin is of the question mark type; final mem is circu- 
lar but the stroke often ends outside the letter with an upward 
movement; samekh is written in the same way, but when the 
top is reached a downstroke is added. In the somewhat cur- 
sive writing of figures 8 and 9, the thickness of the horizontals 
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is less pronounced. The tall forms of dalet and resh are very 
rare, and have obviously been adopted from outside - they 
were used in the neighboring Babylonian type at least from 
the late 15** century. 


Temanic Type 

This type shares with Parsic the thick horizontals and the con- 
sequent narrowing down of the space between the top bar and 
the base (figure 10; 13" century). The main stroke of alef has 
become horizontal, resting on the line ceiling; the alef part of 
the alef-lamed ligature is, on the whole, rather angular, as in 
alef, zayin is a small - sometimes very small - downstroke, 
crossed by a short horizontal; tet is like the Ashkenazic cur- 
sive form but preserves the inner stroke; the middle stroke 
of lamed is straight and horizontal; the right stroke of mem 
very occasionally ends in a short base; final mem differs from 
samekh in not having a downstroke on the left; samekh is gen- 
erally less wide, and the downstroke has sometimes become 
a mere tail, resulting in an open letter. All downstrokes slant 
rightward. Three centuries later (figure 11; 15» century) the 
style is rather different, although very little change has taken 
place in the forms themselves. The horizontals are much less 
thick. The middle stroke of alef begins by being straight and 
horizontal, and then curves downward but does not reach the 
line bottom; the alef part of the alef-lamed ligature generally 
corresponds to the form in figure 10, but two other types are 
occasionally to be met with - one is identical with the right 
part of the square form, and the other is a shallow S-curve, 
running from the top right to the bottom left; the top of zayin 
is a tick, and the end of the downstroke turns rightward. The 
general style of figure 11 continues unchanged for two more 
centuries (figure 12; 17 century). The lower right stroke of alef 
now reaches the line bottom, unless prevented by the preced- 
ing letter; the alef part of the alef-lamed ligature corresponds 
to the square form; zayin is unchanged. 


Maaravic Type 

The forms of the Maaravic type (figure 13; 14" century) are 
cursive but written with care and regularity. The same applies 
to the specimen from the next century (figure 14). Here the 
parallelism of the downstrokes is developed to an extreme de- 
gree. Its impact is intensified by the high and narrow look of 
the letters, arising from the shortness of the horizontals. The 
right part of alefis high up and very small; gimmel is a right 
angle; final mem is an oval in the upper half of the line; samekh 
is triangular. The style of extreme parallelism seems to have 
been characteristic of one particular region and period, and 
is not met with again subsequently (see, for instance, figure 
15; 186 century). An interesting detail in this specimen is that 
the alef of the big display script used for two initial words, is 
written in cursive, while the text itself is in mashait. 


Sephardic Type 

This type (figure 16; 11" century) corresponds to the cursive 
of the same period (figure 19, Cursive Script). It is clearly well 
advanced toward a fully developed mashait, although, in many 
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letters - e.g, in he, mem, shin - formality is achieved by fea- 
tures from the square. Alefis of the K-type; the middle stroke 
of lamed is fused with the downstroke to form a semi-circle 
in vertical position; final mem is more or less round; samekh 
is quadrangular; shin consists of a base and three parallel 
downstrokes, the inner one of which often does not reach the 
base. In the 15 century Sephardic mashait (figure 17) reached 
its climax, being a beautiful book of a high order. Legibility, 
however, is not good, the letters are narrow and very close to 
each other, and any downstrokes that end leftward touch the 
next letter. When the right downstroke of a letter does not 
turn leftward at the line bottom, it stops midway down the 
line height. Starting from the tip of the left stroke the lower 
right stroke of alef begins horizontally on the line ceiling and 
ends by curving clown to the middle of the line height; the 
right top stroke is very thin and short, above the line ceiling; 
final mem consists of two more or less rounded halves, top 
right and left bottom; the bar of final pe has a little stroke at 
its left end, which represents the original top of the left stroke; 
the right stroke of zadi and final zadi is an extremely short 
horizontal which joins the top of the left stroke; the same ap- 
plies to the inner stroke of shin. Transferred to the typeface 
of the printing press, this script, like the square, lost much of 
its beauty (figure 18; 18" century). Although only a shadow 
of its former self, it is still a pleasing hand. The usual, but in- 
correct, designation for it is “Rashi script,” obviously because 
*Rashi’s commentaries on the Bible and Talmud - the books 
which everybody was constantly handling from boyhood to 
old age - were printed in (Sephardic) mashait. Rashi himself, 
naturally, wrote in Zarphatic (see below). 


Provencal Sephardic Type 

For a long time this type did not differ from the Iberian type. 
Figure 19 (13"" century) is a very plain hand. Alef, more often 
than not, has the cursive form. Figure 20 (15 century) is a 
beautiful hand. Figure 21 (18 century) is far inferior, but its 
mashait character is more pronounced than in the Sephardic 
type of figure 18. 


Yevanic Type 

The 13" century Yevanic mashait is a very plain hand (fig- 
ure 22). Alef consists of a lower main part and an upper one, 
the lower combines the lower halves of the former left stroke 
with the former main stroke, resulting in a circumflex; the 
former right stroke and the upper part of the former left 
stroke remain separate; the downstroke, both of dalet and 
he, finally turns rightward. Figure 23 (15' century) is a more 
formal script but much less elaborate than contemporaneous 
Sephardic. In contrast with the latter, the horizontals play a 
very big role. Dalet and zayin have the same characteristics 
as in figure 22; the inner stroke of shin is short and joined to 
the middle of the left one. 


Italkian Type 
The first specimen of Italkian mashait (figure 24; c. 11!» cen- 
tury) shows a very regular and pleasing hand, which, how- 
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ever, is not yet calligraphically developed. The left down- 
stroke of he still issues from the top bar; shin is practically 
triangular, and the middle stroke is short and does not reach 
the line bottom; the frequent expression “he said” is al- 
ways rendered by an abbreviation; the left stroke of alefand 
the left top stroke of the mem are omitted. In the 14" cen- 
tury a highly calligraphic style was reached. The horizon- 
tals dominate the picture in the way they do in the square, 
and a number of letters have the same structure, although 
their appearance is very different indeed - cf., for instance, 
the mems or nuns of the two styles occurring in the speci- 
men (figure 25). There are practically no straight strokes; 
everything is curved. About a century later (figure 26) the 
difference between the thick horizontals and thin down- 
strokes is even greater. The latter have become thinner, lon- 
ger, and straighter, and all the letters have a strong leftward 
slant. The downstrokes of the long letters are shallow S- 
curves, rather thick in the middle. Figure 27 shows the con- 
temporaneous typeface. The designer evidently wished to 
avoid extremes. 


Zarphatic Type 

The Zarphatic forms of 12'*-century mashait (figure 28) are 
clearly distinct from those of the contemporaneous cursive: 
not only are they very carefully written but they differ in many 
details. The right part of alefis at the line ceiling; the top part 
of kofis a horizontal line - only the merest trace of the down- 
stroke is left. The fully developed calligraphic hand begins 
in the 13" century. Most downstrokes are shallow S-waves, 
thickened in the middle (figure 29; 14' century). Neither 
horizontals nor verticals dominate the picture. The distance 
between the letters is reduced to a minimum; very often they 
actually touch. Shin has a wide horizontal base. By the 15'® 
century, only traces of this calligraphic style (figure 30) sur- 
vived. 


Ashkenazic Type 

The differences between the 13°-century Ashkenazic mas- 
hait of figure 31 and the almost contemporaneous Zarphatic 
of figure 28 appear to be due only to the individualities 
of the scribes. Further research is needed to establish when 
the divergence between the two types became pronounced. 
It seems that the full development of the calligraphic style 
was reached in Ashkenazic very slightly later than in Zar- 
phatic and that, like there, it was soon simplified (figure 
32), surviving only as a display script (figure 32, top and 
bottom). The plain style is the basis of the typeface (figure 
33). 


Southern Karaitic Type 

The 16'+-century Southern Karaitic type of figure 34 is pleas- 
ant to the eye. There is not much difference between the thick 
and the thin strokes. The opposite may be said of the Yevano- 
Karaitic specimen (figure 35; 16" century). 


[Solomon Asher Birnbaum] 
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Figure 1. Excerpt from letter in Palestine-Syria mashait script, 1094 C.E. 
Cambridge University Library, T-S. 20, 141. 


Figure 2. Palestine-Syria mashait script, 1443. Hamburg, Staatsund Univer- 
sitaetsbibliothek, Cod. heb. 56, fol. 32v. 

Figure 3. Deposition by a witness in Egyptian mashait script, 1218. Cam- 
bridge University Library, T-S. 13. J. 3. 27b. 


Figure 4. Part of Tanhum Yerushalmi’s commentary on Ecclesiastes in 
Egyptian mashait script, 1326. London, British Museum, Ms. Or. 5063, 
fol. 142. 


Figure 5. Babylonian mashait script, end of tenth century c.z. Cambridge 
University Library, T-S. 13. J. 25/5. 


Figure 6. Modern Babylonian mashait script. London, S.A. Birnbaum Col- 
lection. 


Figure 7. Grammatical treatise in Parsic mashait script, 1312 C.E. Letch- 
worth, Sassoon Collection, 1065, p. 72. 
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Figure 8. Excerpt from Shahin Shirazi’ Judeo-Persian paraphrase of the 
Pentateuch in Parsic mashait script, 1702. London, British Museum, Ms. 
Or. 4742, fol. 342b. 

Figure 9. The Parsic mashait script of today. London, S.A. Birnbaum Col- 
lection. 


Figure 10. Temanic mashait script used in a copy of Maimonides’ commen- 
tary on the Mishnah, 1222 C.E. 


Figure 11. Temanic mashait script as used in the Mahberet attijan, 1490. 
London, British Museum, Ms. Or. 2349. 


Figure 12. A mahzor of 1674 in Temanic mashait script. London, British 
Museum, Ms. Or. 1479, fol. 72b. 


Figure 13. Colophon in Maaravic mashait script, 1364 c.E. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Library, Ms. D.d. 11. 22, fol. 80b. 


Figure 14. Extract from a mahzor in Maaravic mashait script, 1401. Paris 
Bibliotheque Nationale, Ms. héb. 657, fol. 81b. 
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Figure 15. Maaravic mashait script from a mahzor of 1769. New York, Jew- 
ish Theological Seminary, Adler 2306, fol. 99a. 

Figure 16. Deposition by a witness in Sephardic mashait script, 1096 C.E. 
Barcelona Cathedral Library. 

Figure 17. Responsa of 1417 in Sephardic mashait script. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Library, Ms. Add. 499, fol. 324v. 

Figure 18. Marriage deed printed in Sephardic mashait script, London, Brit- 
ish Museum, Ms. Or. 7951. 

Figure 19. Grammatical treatise in Provencal Sephardic mashait script, 1264 
c.e. Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional, Ms. 5660, fol. 195a. 


Figure 20. Mahzor of 1453 in Provengal Sephardic mashait script. Paris, 
Bibliotheque Nationale, Ms. 2235, héb. 735, fol. 131. 
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Figure 21. Mahzor of 1713 in Provencal Sephardic mashait script. New York, 
Jewish Theological Seminary, Ms. Adler 1938, fol. 72a. 


Figure 22. Excerpt from Abraham Ibn Ezra’ astrological treatise, Reshit 
Hokhmah, in Yevanic mashait script, 1267. Oxford Bodleian Library, Ms. 
Opp. Add 40. 160, fol. 371. 


Figure 23. Excerpt from Yom Tov Lipmann Muelhausen’s Sefer Nizzahon 
in Yevanic mashait script, 1459. Bibliotheque Nationale, Ms. 2235, héb. 
735, fol. 139. 


Figure 24. An uth-century copy of the Midrash Genesis Rabbah in Italkian 
mashait script. London, British Museum, Ms. Add. 27169, fol. 184a. 


Figure 25. Italian translation of a hymn, written in Hebrew Italkian mashait 
script, 1383. London, British Museum, Ms. Or. 2433, fol. 78b. 


Figure 26. Mahzor in Italkian mashait script, 1466. London, British Mu- 
seum, Ms. Harl. 5686, fol. 177a. 
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Figure 27. Excerpts from a book printed in Italkian mashait script, 1476. 


Figure 28. A liturgical poem in Zarphatic mashait script, c. late 12th century. 


Paris Bibliotheque Nationale, Ms. 2235, héb. 635, fol. 12v. 


Figure 29. Commentary on the Rosh Ha-Shanah liturgy in Zarphatic mas- 


hait script. 1301 C.E. 


Figure 30. Zarphatic mashait script, 1429. Hamburg, Staats- und Universi- 


taetsbibliothek, Cod. hebr. 244, fol.111V. 


Figure 31. Ashkenazic mashait script, 1220. Cambridge University Library, 


Ms. Add. 667.1, fol. 24a. 


Figure 32. Extract from Isaac Dueren’s Issur ve-Hetter in Ashkenazic mas- 
hait script, 1477, Hamburg, Staats- und Universitaetsbibliothek, Cod. Scrin. 
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Figure 33. Ashkenazic mashait script in a book printed in Yiddish, 1543. 
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Figure 34. A manuscript of 1520 in Southern Karaitic mashait script. Lon- 
don, British Museum, Ms. Or. 2406. 


Figure 35. Extract from a prayer book in Yevano-Karaitic mashait script, 
1525. London, British Museum, Ms. Or. 1104, fol. 60a. 
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LETTERS USED AS NUMBERS 


Although in some early Hebrew inscriptions (such as the 
Samarian ostraca) there appear certain symbols which may 
be taken as numerals, in general letters of the alphabet were 
used as numerical signs. This usage is not biblical. It may 
have been an imitation of the Greek custom; the first traces 
of it are found on Hasmonean coins (c. 135 B.c.E.) The letters 
from alef to tet stand for the units in succession; yod to zadi 
for the tens, and kof to tav for hundreds (that is, up to 400). In 
the Talmud the numbers above 400 are formed by composi- 
tions (500 = 400 + 100 (?”N); 900 = 400 + 400 + 100 (P”NN), 
and so on; in later times the final forms of the letters kaf 4, 
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mem 0, nun }, pe *, and zadi Y were not infrequently used for 
500, 600, 700, 800, 900). The thousands are represented by 
the same letters as the units, but are generally followed by 
a kind of apostrophe (or two dots are placed above them: 
5727 = 1”"2wn 7). Numbers above ten are expressed by a com- 
bination of letters, those denoting the higher numbers being 
placed toward the right (e.g., 182 = 2”5/). In an indication of 
the date of the year, the letter representing the thousands is 
generally omitted (5727 = 1”2wn). The numbers 15 and 16 are 
not denoted by the letter 7”” and 1” (since these combinations 
represent the abbreviated form of the Tetragrammaton): in- 
stead, the combinations 1”U (“nine and six”) and 1’U (“nine 
and seven”) are used. 


[David Diringer] 


BRAILLE 
This system enables the blind to read and write Hebrew with 
speed and relative facility. Until the 1930s, each school engaged 
in educating the blind and in printing Hebrew works in Braille 
developed its own system of Braille signs. There was no stan- 
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dard system of pointing Hebrew letters and a pupil graduating 
from a given Jewish school for the blind was unable to read 
the literature published by another. In 1936, an agreement was 
concluded among all the institutions engaged in the publica- 
tion of the Bible, the translation and copying of books into 
Hebrew, and the writing and editing of material in Hebrew 
Braille. The agreement called for a uniform method of Hebrew 
Braille pointing to be adopted by all educational institutions 
concerned with the needs of blind children, as well as by the 
cultural centers providing Braille literature in Hebrew for the 
blind all over the world. 

The problem and lack of uniformity in Braille writing 
existed in all languages and in schools for the blind all over 
the world. As a result of a UNESCO agreement in 1950, on the 
occasion of the international meeting on Braille uniformity, 
and upon the recommendation of the International Hebrew 
Braille Committee 1936-44, it was decided to adopt a uni- 
form Hebrew alphabet in all countries and languages. Ac- 
cording to this system, there are signs for the following char- 
acters: (1) all the Hebrew letters (with the exception of the end 
forms); (2) punctuation signs; (3) mathematical signs (num- 
bers and notation); (4) all the Hebrew vocalization signs (the 
signs always follow the letter to which they belong); (5) signs 
for chemistry and physics; (6) signs for musical notes. Errors 
can be erased by straightening the embossed dots with the 
aid of a special implement or by passing six consecutive dots 
over the error. There are four institutions in the world en- 
gaged in the printing and publication of the Bible and books 
in Hebrew Braille: (1) the Jewish Braille Institute of America, 
New York; (2) the Israel Ministry of Education and Culture, 
Department of Special Education; (3) the Central Library for 
the Blind, Netanyah, Israel; and (4) the Jewish Institute for 
the Blind, Jerusalem. 


[Zvi Hermann Federbush] 


MANUAL (DEAF) 


In Europe and America finger spelling as a means of commu- 
nication between the deaf has been accepted for decades. Latin 
finger spelling is not identical for all languages which use the 
Latin alphabet. In all systems of Latin finger spelling one prin- 
ciple determines the position of the fingers: the similarity of 
the position to the shape of the written letter. This principle 
aids in learning and memorizing finger spelling. This is also 
the reason that the finger spelling of many letters is identical 
in the systems used for the different languages written in the 
Latin alphabet. The need for finger spelling depends directly 
on the cultural needs of the deaf in his society. Hebrew fin- 
ger spelling probably was not developed sooner because the 
intellectual level of the deaf in Israel, now average, was low 
35 years ago. During the second decade of the existence of 
the State of Israel, educational and instructional activities for 
children and adults in the community of the deaf were greatly 
expanded. Even though only a small percentage of the mem- 
bers of the Association of the Deaf and Mute in Israel draws 
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its information from reading, this group continues to grow. 
They express a readiness to learn writing and finger spelling 
in the clubs for the deaf which exist in several centers in the 
country. This is especially true of Helen Keller House in Tel 
Aviv, the national center for the deaf. 


Hebrew Finger Spelling 

In 1968 a system of Hebrew finger spelling was published by 
Jonathan Shunary, a teacher of the deaf. The system was de- 
veloped according to the following principles. 

(1) Thirteen of the 22 letters in the Hebrew alphabet are 
expressed by accepted positions for the Latin alphabet as es- 
tablished by the World Federation of the Deaf (the Interna- 
tional Manual Alphabet). However, almost all of the positions 
adapted for Hebrew finger spelling represent sounds different 
from those used in the International Manual Alphabet. This 
was done to keep to the principle of making the position of 
the hand as similar as possible to the intended letter. This was 
important to make it easier to learn the system and to spread 
its use quickly among the deaf in Israel. The letters y, |, m, and 
n, are expressed as in the International Alphabet, since it is 
possible to associate these to the Hebrew letters. The letter a 
was given the numerical value of one, and the letter b the nu- 
merical value of two. For several letters the position suggests a 
word beginning with that letter (Heb. 221, devek, “glue”; Heb. 
0°17}, karnayim, “horns”), or symbolizes the position of the 
mouth during the articulation of the letter: for h the mouth is 
opened wide so the sign is a scratching palm, s is pronounced 
with a strong burst of air and so the fist is closed. 

(2) Three letters representing consonants not used in the 
Hebrew language are included in the Hebrew system. This is 
necessary for foreign names, place names, names of people ac- 
tive in international politics, science, sport, cinema, etc. The 
sign for g (pronounced like the gin English “gin”) is a reversed 
g with the fingers pointing down; the sign for Z (pronounced 
like the j in the French word “jour,” or s in the English word 
“leisure”) is a reversed z; and that for c (pronounced like the 
ch in the word “church”) is a reversed c. 

(3) The system makes it possible to represent vowels 
which are not written in Hebrew as letters. (a) Every con- 
sonant followed by an a vowel can be expressed by moving 
the palm being used to the right. (b) e vowels are expressed 
by moving the palm being used downward. (c) i vowels are 
expressed by a slight twist of the palm being used. The let- 
ter vav thus serves to indicate two vowels, o and u, just as it 
does in written Hebrew. (d) 0 vowels are expressed by point- 
ing the thumb up. 

(e) the u vowel is expressed by pointing the thumb to the 
left and moving it in that direction. 

Just as many signs are expressed while simultaneously 
employing the mouth or without sound, so there are those 
who use a combination of finger spelling and this type of 
speech. In this case the lips are used to express the vowels and 
the finger spelling is made simpler. 


[Jonathan Shunary] 
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SHORTHAND 


The first attempts at evolving shorthand were made in the 
196 century. In 1866, for example, Max Gondos adapted the 
Gebelsberger German method to Hebrew. Other attempts 
were made by Wilhelm Lerfler, Dr. Hedrich, and L. Kutz. In 
1918 Lenis tried to evolve a system of Hebrew shorthand. The 
reason for the late appearance of Hebrew shorthand ties into 
the fact that Hebrew was not utilized as a living language un- 
til the 1880s. The need became pressing after World War 1 
when Hebrew was recognized as one of the official languages 
of Palestine and began to be used in courts of law and for ad- 
ministrative purposes. Although it was widely believed that 
there was no need for Hebrew shorthand, since the Hebrew 
spelling omits a considerable number of vowels, this view 
proved unfounded and it was discovered that ordinary writ- 
ing could not keep up with the speed of speech. Methods were 
invented after World War 1 by (1) Ben Yisrael Zulman (1919); 
(2) D. Tames (1921); (3) Mrs. P. Shargorodska (1926); and (4) J. 
Maimon (1929). 

Of all these methods, Maimon’s proved the most suc- 
cessful and popular among Hebrew shorthand writers. He 
began to evolve his method in 1924, basing it on the interna- 
tional shorthand system invented by General Felix von Ko- 
novsky. However, he also took into consideration the sounds 
and grammatical problems peculiar to the Hebrew language. 
He accordingly introduced amendments into the shortening 
of syllables and vowels and also invented special ideographs 
for Hebrew words. After working for several years on im- 
provements, he published his first textbook of Hebrew short- 
hand in 1929; in 1932 he produced a guide called Elef Kizzurei 
Millim (“One Thousand Ideographs”). Maimon decided that 
Hebrew shorthand must be liberated from the traditions of 
the normal Hebrew lettering and be independent of it. He 
therefore established that Hebrew shorthand should be writ- 
ten from left to right, unlike the square Hebrew lettering, 
since this movement is easier for the right hand, as in Latin 
characters, and that Hebrew shorthand should also represent 
the vowels, as in Latin characters, and not omit them, as in 
previous methods. He explained that in Hebrew, vowels of- 
ten serve as important aids to recognition of a word, and 
that if the vowel of the first syllable is represented it would be 
possible, in many cases, to shorten the word without reduc- 
ing the possibility of deciphering it. Furthermore, according 
to his method (and in accordance with international practice) 
the vowel signs in shorthand can serve as links between the 
consonant signs. Other systems have also been propounded: 
e.g., by H. Bar-Kama and H. and R. Shtadlan, who trained a 
considerable number of students and won a certain amount 
of popularity among Hebrew shorthand writers. 


[Jacob Maimon] 
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ALPHABET, HEBREW, IN MIDRASH, TALMUD, AND 
KABBALAH. The rabbis ascribed special sanctity to the let- 
ters of the Hebrew “alphabet. The Psalmist’s declaration that 
“By the word of God were the heavens made” (Ps. 33:6) was 
taken to indicate the power of the letters, which form the 
“Word” of God. Bezalel succeeded in the construction of the 
tabernacle because he “knew how to combine the letters by 
which the heavens and earth were created” (Ber. 55a). These 
divine letters cannot be destroyed, and even when the mate- 
rial tablets were broken by Moses, the letters flew upward (Pes. 
87b). Similarly when R. Hananiah b. Teradyon was wrapped in 
the Scroll of the Law and burnt by the Romans, he exclaimed, 
“the parchment is burning but the letters are soaring on high” 
(Av. Zar. 18a). The alphabet played a role in the creation of the 
world. Bet was chosen as the proper letter with which to begin 
the creation since it is also the initial letter of the word bera- 
khah (“blessing”). Furthermore, the letter bet had other de- 
sirable features. “Just as the bet is closed on all sides and open 
in front, so we have no right to inquire what is below, what is 
above, what is back, but only from the day that the world was 
created and thereafter” (Gen. R. 1:10). The claim of the letter 
alef was also acted upon favorably. It was finally placed at the 
beginning of the Ten Commandments. Another reason given 
for creation with a bet was to “teach that there are two worlds 
since bet has the numerical value of two” (ibid.). The Talmud 
related that this world was created with the letter he and the 
future world with the letter yod, both letters forming one of 
the names of God (Men. 29b). Every letter in the alphabet is 
granted symbolic meaning by the Talmud. Thus, for exam- 
ple, “alef bet means to learn wisdom (alef binah) while gim- 
mel dalet means to show kindness to the poor (gemal dallim)” 
(Shab. 104a). Even the way the letters are written has signifi- 
cance. R. Ashi declares, “I have observed that scribes who are 
most particular add a vertical stroke to the roof of the letter 
het” This stroke signifies that “He lives in the height of the 
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world” since the het is the initial letter of the word Hai, “He 
lives.” The stroke above the letter indicates that the abode of 
the living God is on high. The addition of a letter from God's 
name to a person's name is indicative of Divine guidance and 
protection. Thus God placed a letter from his name, the vay, 
on Cain’s forehead (Gen. 4:15; PdRE 21). Abram’s name was 
changed to Abraham by the addition of the letter he (Gen. 
17:5; Gen. R. 39:11). The yod which the Lord took from Sarai 
when her name was changed to Sarah complained to the Al- 
mighty that, “Because I am the smallest of all letters, Thou hast 
withdrawn me from the name of the righteous woman.” God 
finally appeased the yod by utilizing it when Hoshea’s name 
was changed to Joshua by addition of this letter (Gen. 17:15; 
Num. 13:16; Gen. R. 47:1). The total number of letters in the 
alphabet, 22, is also given significance. The wicked King Ahab 
merited royalty for 22 years “because he honored the Torah 
which was given in 22 letters,” by refusing to surrender it to 
Ben-Hadad, king of Aram (Sanh. 102b). Great significance is 
given to those psalms which are alphabetically arranged (in 
119 and 145), as are the first four chapters of Lamentations. Of 
the latter, R. Johanan declares that they were smitten by this 
alphabetical dirge, “because they violated the Torah, which 
was given by means of the alphabet” (Sanh. 103b). Halakhic 
exegesis also derives important laws from superfluous or miss- 
ing letters in the bible and even from the flourishes and other 
graphic peculiarities. 

[Aaron Rothkoff] 


In Jewish Mysticism 

The early mystical literature of the Jews, composed soon after 
the Talmud was concluded, dealt extensively with the sym- 
bolism and secret meaning of the alphabet. Apart from the 
special mystical alphabets such as the Otiyyot de-Rabbi Akiva 
(c. 700) and the alphabet of *Ben Sira (Alphabetum Siracidis, 
c. 700), attention was devoted to the secret meaning of the let- 
ters. The most noteworthy works are the Sefer *Yezirah, the 
Heikhalot writings, the Pirkei de-Rabbi Eliezer, the Sefer Te- 
munah, *Shiur Komah, Harba de-Moshe, Sefer ha-Yashar, the 
Book of *Raziel and the Book of *Bahir. The important role 
that mystical symbolism of letters plays in these writings is 
already partly evident from their alphabetical structure and 
shape. The belief that the alphabet has mystical significance is 
based on the idea that the 22 letters of the alphabet are spiri- 
tual essences which came into being as emanations from God. 
The Talmud had already stated that God created heaven and 
earth with the help of the alphabet (Ber. 55a), and the idea 
that the 22 letters as spiritual states were the basis of creation 
recurs throughout mystical literature (Sefer Yezirah, 2:2; 5:22; 
Zohar, 1:3; 2:152; Zohar Hadash, Ruth; Moses Cordovero, Shi’'ur 
Komah, 8; Yal. Reub., Gen., and elsewhere). 


The Letters As Spiritual and Material Structures 

The letters, as written in the Torah, are reflections of the 
heavenly letters. Their relation to each other is like that of 
the male and female which attain fulfillment only in union 
(Zohar, 2:228; cf. 3:220). This characteristic is also expressed 
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in the shape of the letters: alef is male, bet female, gimmel is 
again male, dalet female, and so forth (Zohar Hadash, Ruth). 
The form of the letters is not accidental; they are “spiritual es- 
sences whose external shape corresponds to their internal es- 
sence.” The spiritual counterpart of each letter derives from the 
individual *Sefirot; thus, for instance, alef comes from Keter 
(“Crown”), bet from Hokhmah (“Wisdom”), gimmel from 
Binah (“understanding”) and so on (M. Cordovero, Pardes 
Rimmonim, 27:2; Sefer ha-Temunah, the end of alef). When a 
person pronounces or uses letters of the alphabet, it awakens 
the spiritual essence contained in them and “sacred forms” 
come into being which rise and unite with their origins, the 
heavenly letters, “which are the sources of emanation’; there 
they become subtle and incorporeal, similar to what they were 
before they took on a definite material shape in man’s mouth 
(Cordovero, op. cit., 27:2; 9:3; 15:3; idem, Shiur Komah, 53; 
idem, Elimah (Ms.), 132; Sefer ha-*Kanah, 24; *Dov Baer of 
Mezhirech, Or ha-Emet, 12; idem, Maggid Devarav le- Yaakov, 
28). The whole doctrine of the spiritual, supernatural charac- 
ter of the letters seems to have originated under the influence 
of the Pythagorean theory of numbers. 


The Letters of the Torah and Prayers 

The letters “are the apparel of the Torah, woven from all the 
colors of the light, white, red, green, and black” (foreword to 
Tikkunei Zohar). An individual section of the Torah, com- 
posed of verses, is as “the soul for its physical members [the 
verses]” and in the same manner as the words draw their vi- 
tality from the verses so do the letters from the words: the one 
is the soul of the other and the apparel of the one is that of the 
other (Pardes Rimmonim, 21:5). This explains the particular 
sanctity of the scroll of the Torah and of the act of writing it 
(ibid., 27:2; 20:1). The writing of a letter constitutes the mate- 
rial stage, its pronunciation, the spiritual stage, and its tran- 
sition from oral pronunciation to thought is the third stage. 
Hence the special sanctity of prayer performed with purity and 
fervor, for it transforms the letters of the prayer into spiritual 
substances which rise, toward their heavenly origins (Cordo- 
vero, Shi’ur Komah, 19). 


The Sequence of the Alphabet 

Alef as the first letter encompasses all the others: “Alef is their 
primary source and they all draw from it.” The remaining let- 
ters are organized in three groups, each consisting of seven 
letters: bet, gimmel, dalet, he, vav, zayin, het “are the mystery of 
the rule of Grace,” tet, yod, kaf, lamed, mem, nun, samekh “that 
of the rule of Mercy,’ and ayin, pe, zaddik, kof, resh, shin, tav 
“that of the rule of Strict Justice” (Pardes Rimmonim, 27:21). 


Final Letters 

The five final letters, which in the Talmud were stated to have 
been instituted by the Prophets (Shab. 104a), according to the 
Zohar were originally preserved by God, together with the 
“primordial light,” for a better future; only Adam knew them. 
After the Fall they were hidden from him too, until Abraham 
through inspiration came to know them. Abraham bestowed 
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the knowledge of the final letters on Isaac, he, on Jacob, and 
the latter, on Joseph. After Joseph’s death, during the period 
of servitude in Egypt, they were eventually forgotten. The 
knowledge was regained when Israel received the Torah “and 
apprehended them in their essence,” but after the worship 
of the golden calf they were lost to the people. Only Moses, 
Joshua, and the 7o elders still knew them. They brought the 
knowledge with them to Erez Israel and there they were again 
revealed in the Song of Songs to the whole people and added 
to the other 22 letters of the alphabet (Zohar Hadash, Ruth). 
When Moses ascended Mount Sinai he found God designing 
crowns for the individual letters (Shab. 89a). These are the 
crown-shaped flourishes which point to the ten Sefirot (Sefer 
ha-Peliah, 73) and represent the life-principle (nefesh) of the 
letters (Vital, Ez Hayyim, 1:5, 9). The vowels are the neshamah 
(“soul”) and ruah (“spirit”) of the letters, which emanated 
from the Sefirah Hokhmah (“Wisdom’; Pardes Rimmonim, 9:5; 
28:6; Tikkunei ha-Zohar, 5). The cantillation accents evolved 
from the Sefirah Keter (“Crown”) (otherwise ibid., = Tikku- 
nei Zohar Pardes Rimmonim 29:5). Each zeruf (“combination 
of letters”) has its special purpose, and is based on a particu- 
lar mystical idea. The doctrine of the combination of letters 
is already found in talmudic literature. In esoteric literature 
this doctrine is further elaborated, first in Sefer Yezirah and 
subsequently in numerous commentaries on it, in particular 
that of Shabbetai *Donnolo (tenth century). Through the link- 
ing together of letters it is possible “to call into existence new 
creatures” and the amora Rava tried to create a man in this 
manner (Pardes Rimmonim, 8:4; *David b. Solomon ibn Abi 
Zimra, Magen David, introduction; Rashi to Sanh. 65b). The 
doctrine of combination of letters regarding the Divine name 
was derived from the doctrine of zeruf (Abraham Abulafia in 
his letter to R. Solomon; cf. Sefer ha-Bahir). The entire kab- 
balistic literature abounds in speculations about the alphabet, 
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but the following writings deal particularly with this subject: 
Sefer Barukh she-Amar (1804); N. Bachrach, Emek ha-Melekh 
(1648), chapter Shaashuei ha-Melekh; Elijah ha-Kohen, Mi- 
drash Talpiyyot (1736), $.v. Otiyyot; Isaac ha-Levi, Otiyyot de- 
Rabbi Yizhak (1801). 


[Samuel Abba Horodezky] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Judah Leib b. Joseph Ozer, Einei Ari (1900); 
S.A. Horodezky, Kivshono shel Olam (1950), 29-47; E. Lipiner, Geshi- 
khte fun a Fargetert Ksav (1956); idem, Oysyes Dertseylen... (1941). 


°ALPHONSE OF POITIERS (1220-1271), brother of 
Louis 1x (Saint Louis) of France. His jurisdiction extended 
over *Poitou, Saintonge, and Auvergne, and areas including 
Agenais, Quercy, and the *Comtat-Venaissin, i.e., almost one- 
third of present-day France. Alphonse treated the Jewish in- 
habitants in his domains with arbitrary harshness. In July 1249, 
he decreed the expulsion of the Jews of Poitou. The order was 
apparently not implemented, unless for a short period. In Oc- 
tober 1268 he ordered the wholesale arrest of the Jews in his 
territories, and seizure of their movable property to finance his 
departure on a crusade. He subsequently fixed the tax liability 
of the Jews in his domain at 8,000 livres for the communi- 
ties in Poitou, 6,000 for Saintonge, 2,000 for Auvergne, and 
3,500 for Toulouse. In July 1269 Alphonse compelled the Jews 
to wear the Jewish *badge; those who failed to comply had to 
pay the heavy fine of ten livres. In July 1271, during Alphonse’s 
absence, his “vice administrators” (vices gerentes), claiming his 
authorization, expelled the Jews of Moissac. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Molinier (ed.), Alfonse de Poitiers, Cor- 
respondance Administrative, 2 vols. (1894-1900); P.F. Fournier and P. 
Guebin (eds.), Alfonse de Poitiers, Enquétes Administratives (1959), 
includes bibliography; Nahon, in: REJ, 125 (1966), 167-211. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 
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Bronze figurines of bulls dating from the 12th-10th c. B.c.£., Judea. Photo: Z. Radovan, Jerusalem. 





THERE ARE HUNDREDS OF ANIMALS MENTIONED THROUGHOUT THE BIBLE, 
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Detail of the mosaic floor of the 4th c. c.z. Gaza synagogue depicting a lioness and her cub. Photo: Z. Radovan, Jerusalem. 
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ABOVE: Illustration of 
Jonah being swallowed by 
the great fish from a 
Hebrew Bible, 1299. 

© Visual Arts Library 
(London)/Alamy. 


LEFT: Cast of Hebrew 
seal (9th—8th c. B.c.z.) 
inscribed “Shema, servant 
of Jeroboam,” found 

in Megiddo. 

Photo: Z. Radovan, 


Jerusalem. 
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Ivory calf, from Megiddo, Israel, Israelite period (c. 1200-600 B.c.z.). Bronze Age. Erich Lessing/Art Resource, NY. 






















RIGHT: Bronze monkey 
from Megiddo, Israelite 
period (c. 1200-600 B.c.z.). 
Photo: Z. Radovan, 


Jerusalem. 


BELOW: From one of 

the wall paintings of the 
Dura Europos synagogue: 
The consecration of 

the tabernacle, showing 
the ark of the covenant, 
the menorah, and 
sacrificial animals. 

Photo: Z. Radovan, 
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Hamat Tiberias synagogue mosaic floor. Detail from the zodiac panel 


Jerusalem. 


depicting the sign of Taurus. Photo: Z. Radovan, 


Leopard detail, ca. 6th c. c.£., from the mosaic in the pavement at 


the synagogue of Maon at Nirim, Israel. Erich Lessing/Art Resource, NY. 
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Initial “A” at the opening of the Book of 
Judith in a bible from Citeau, Eastern 
France, 1109, showing Judith decapitating 
Holofernes. Dijon, Bibliotheque Munici- 
pale, Ms. 14, fol. 158. 
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ALROY, DAVID (Menahem; 12" century), leader of a mes- 
sianic movement in *Kurdistan. Alroy was born in Amadiya, 
east of Mosul. His personal name was Menahem b. Solomon, 
but he called himself David as befitted his claim to be king of 
the Jews. “Alroy” (X172N) and “al-Rahi” (mi7>) are evidently 
corruptions of al-Duji, his family name in Arabic. The avail- 
able information about the movement and its initiators is con- 
tradictory and tendentious. The movement probably started 
among the “mountain Jews’ of northeast Caucasus before 1121, 
although some sources and historians place its beginnings in 
the second half of the century. It gathered momentum from 
the ferment that accompanied the struggle waged between 
Christendom and Islam in the wake of the First Crusade, and 
during the wars preceding the second. The tribulations of the 
period and massacres in which they were the victims appeared 
to many Jews as the pangs heralding the advent of the Messiah. 
The principal leader of the movement was initially Solomon, 
Alroy’s father, who claimed to be the prophet Elijah. An im- 
portant role was played by one Ephraim b. Azariah, called “the 
Jerusalemite.” The young Menahem was declared the Messiah, 
a claim assisted by his personal charm. He was of fine appear- 
ance, had excelled in his studies in the Baghdad academy, was 
acquainted with Muslim customs, learned in Jewish mysticism, 
and skilled in sorcery. To announce their intentions, the lead- 
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ers of the movement addressed a missive “to all Jews dwelling 
nearby or far-off and in all the surrounding countries” an- 
nouncing that “the time has come in which the Almighty will 
gather together His people Israel from every country to Jeru- 
salem the holy city.” They emphasized penitential preparation 
by fasting and praying. Their opponents viewed such propa- 
ganda as dangerous, and shortly afterward the movement was 
suppressed. Alroy, however, reestablished his center in Ama- 
diya on the route leading then from Khazaria to the Crusader 
kingdom. Its strategic position as a Muslim base for operating 
against Edessa (Urfa) had been strengthened by fortifications 
constructed by Zangi, ruler of Mosul. Alroy now proposed to 
capture Amadiya. He was encouraged by the contemporary 
Muslim sectarians (Yezidis) who also sought to gain control 
of the stronghold and its surroundings, aided by the supersti- 
tious awe with which its inhabitants regarded miracle workers 
and mystics. Rumors were circulated that when imprisoned 
by the Seljuk sultan, then overlord of the local rulers, Alroy 
had magically freed himself. Alroy then invited the Jews of the 
vicinity as well as those living in Azerbaijan, Persia, and the 
Mosul region, to Amadiya. They were to come with weapons 
concealed in their garments to witness how he would obtain 
control of the city. According to an anti-Jewish tradition, ru- 
mors of his activities reached Baghdad. Two impostors had 
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forged a letter from Alroy in which he promised to convey the 
Jews of Baghdad to Jerusalem by night, on the wings of angels. 
Alroy, therefore, acquired many adherents in Baghdad, and 
those who waited up all night for the promise to be fulfilled 
became a laughingstock. Before Alroy managed to do more, 
he was murdered - according to one version by order of the 
authorities - according to another, by his father-in-law, who 
had been bribed. A number of his followers in Azerbaijan who 
continued to believe in him after his death became known as 
Menahemites. Alroy’s death probably occurred long before the 
date recorded by Benjamin of Tudela (c. 1160). The character 
in Benjamin Disraeli’s novel, Wondrous Tale of Alroy (1839), is 
largely fictional as he is depicted there as a conquerer. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: AN. Poliak, David Alro’?i (Heb., 1958); idem, 
Khazaria (1951°), 232-4; Baron, Social 2:5 (1957), 202-5. 


[Abraham N. Poliak] 


ALSACE, former province of the Germanic (Holy Roman) 
Empire, and from 1648, of *France, including the present de- 
partment of Haut-Rhin and Bas-Rhin. 


Middle Ages 

The first evidence of Jews in Alsace is reported by *Benjamin 
of Tudela who mentions (c. 1170) Jews in Strasbourg. From 
the beginning of the 13" century, Jews are also mentioned in 
Haguenau, Obernai, and Rosheim, and later, during the same 
century, in Wissembourg, *Guebwiller, Colmar, Marmoutier, 
*Rouffach, *Ensisheim, Molsheim, Mulhouse, and Thann. 
Probably many refugees expelled from France in 1306 went to 
Alsace. Jews are henceforward found residing in some 40 ad- 
ditional localities there, notably, *Ribeauville, *Sélestat, Boux- 
willer, Kaysersberg, and *Saverne. The Jews of some 20 com- 
munities in Alsace were victims of the *Armleder massacres, 
principally at the beginning of 1338. Further anti-Jewish perse- 
cutions affected the communities of Colmar, Sélestat, Obernai, 
Rosheim, Mulhouse, Kaysersberg, Turckheim, and Munster 
in 1347. Later, the Jews were accused of spreading the *Black 
Death, even before the epidemic began to ravage Alsace. A 
gathering of nobles and representatives of the imperial cities 
of Alsace discussed the subject in *Benfeld at the beginning of 
1349, and the city of Strasbourg alone defended the Jews. Sub- 
sequently, the Jews were cruelly put to death in some 30 towns 
in Alsace. After the artisans gained control of the municipal 
council of Strasbourg, having eliminated the patricians, the 
important Jewish community of this city met the same fate. 
These events left their mark on the folklore and the toponyms 
of Alsace. The Jews reappeared in several towns of Alsace after 
a short while, apparently with an improved legal status. They 
were admitted as citizens in Colmar from 1361, in Sélestat from 
the end of the 14"* century, and in Mulhouse from 1403, with 
almost the same rights as the Christian citizens. 


End of 15" Century to Middle of 17'* Century 
Jews were able to settle in the villages of Alsace when expelled 
from its cities. They mainly engaged in moneylending. Jews 


were admitted into Strasbourg during the day to carry on 
trade, but were compelled to leave the city at nightfall. Regu- 
lar contact and traffic existed between the Jews of Alsace and 
those in western Germany, Switzerland, Holland, and Lor- 
raine. Alsace Jewry, basically Ashkenazi, developed individ- 
ual characteristics, in certain ritual matters, for instance, in 
the choice of selihot (“penitential prayers”). The Alsatian rite 
(Minhag Elzos), has been published several times in at least 
ten editions (for the first time in Frankfurt, 1725). Commu- 
nal leadership was centralized and authoritarian. The out- 
standing personality in Alsace Jewry during the Renaissance 
period was the shtadlan (“interceder”) *Joseph (Joselmann) 
of Rosheim. The works of Joselmann’s older contemporary, 
Johanan Luria, show that Alsace Jews at this period were 
much influenced by Christian society, ideas, and manners; 
their social and religious life shows on this evidence much 
variety, and indicates the social tensions and patrician ten- 
dencies in certain circles. 

The aristocracy and citizenry found the Jews a profitable 
source of income and oppressed them in every way. In places 
where Jews were not granted the right of residence, they had 
to pay exorbitant transit tolls. Whenever Alsace was ravaged 
by war, the Jews were the first victims of the soldiers. The Jews 
living in Alsace were subjected to many restrictions. These ex- 
tended to the wearing of the Jewish *badge, the humiliating 
form of *oath, and to family life. (Every Jewish marriage was 
submitted for authorization, and illegitimate children were 
forcibly baptized.) Jews were not permitted to own land or any 
building except their place of residence. Newcomers were ex- 
cluded unless they obtained special authorization. 


Under France (the Ancien Regime) 
Although a new tax, the Leibzoll (“body-tax”) was imposed 
on Alsace Jewry by the French, Jews continued to enter Al- 
sace, and in certain cities their numbers rapidly increased. 
There were 522 Jewish families living in Alsace in 1689, 1,269 
families in 1716, and 2,125 in 1740. The “General Enumera- 
tion of the Jews Tolerated in the Province of Alsace” of 1784, 
published in Colmar in 1785, shows that Jewish communities 
were scattered throughout the province, numbering 3,910 
families (nearly 20,000 persons). The principal settlements 
were often near main towns, from which the Jews had been 
expelled but into which they were temporarily admitted for 
purposes of trade under differing regulations. Communities 
existed in *Bischheim, a suburb of Strasbourg (473 persons), 
Haguenau (325), Marmoutier (299), Westhoffen (282), Mutzig 
(307), Rosheim (268), Wintzenheim, near Colmar (381), Ber- 
gheim (327), Ribeauville (286), Bisheim (256), *Hegenheim, 
near Basle (409), Niederhagenthal (356), Oberhagenthal (271), 
Durmenach (340), Zillisheim (332), and Rixheim (243). 
Economic conditions for the Jews in Alsace were pre- 
carious. Many engaged in moneylending almost always on a 
small scale, frequently to peasants. A few Jews acquired wealth 
as army contractors. The majority consisted of hawkers and 
dealers in livestock, grain, and scrap iron. In most of the vil- 
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lages where they were living, the Jews kept the butcher shops. 
The chief communities of Bouxwiller, Haguenau, Mutzig, and 
Niedernai wielded extensive jurisdiction according to the ad- 
ministrative division of Alsace. The inflexible piety of the Jews 
and their distinctive Judeo-Alsatian language distinguished 
them clearly from their neighbors, although in many aspects 
they blended into the Alsatian environment. 

In 1735 Jews were forbidden to draw up their accounts in 
Hebrew characters and they were ordered to keep registers of 
civil status in 1784. Efforts were made to reduce their numbers 
by preventing Jews from other countries from settling in Al- 
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sace and severely limiting Jewish marriages. Tensions built up 
toward the end of the 18" century: in 1777 a band of criminals, 
egged on by the bailiff Frangois-Joseph of Hell, forged a mass 
of false receipts which they sold to peasants indebted to Jews, 
purportedly freeing them from their obligations. Although the 
culprits were eventually executed, this affair aggravated the 
economic difficulties of the Jews and inflamed the Christian 
populace against them. In 1775 Herz Mendelsheim *Cerfberr 
of Bischheim, a wealthy purveyor to the king, obtained per- 
mission to reside in Strasbourg permanently with his family, 
although this was opposed by the municipality. Cerfberr was 
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in contact with Christian Dohm who advocated reform of the 
Jewish status. Cerfberr appealed also to Louis xvi for its ame- 
lioration. An edict was issued in 1784 repealing the Leibzoll. 
Subsequent letters patent brought some security to the Jews, 
although reinforcing other restrictions. A commission pre- 
sided over by *Malesherbes was considering the position of 
the Jews in Alsace, when the French Revolution swept away 
the Ancien Régime. 


The Emancipation (1789-1844) 

Despite the efforts of Jewish notables, such as Cerfberr, Isaiah 
*Beer-Bing of Metz, and Berr Isaac Berr of Turique, supported 
by *Mirabeau, Robespierre and, above all, by Abbé Grégoire, 
a change in the status of the “German” Jews was strenuously 
and successfully opposed in the first years of the Revolu- 
tion by the deputies from Alsace and Lorraine. They claimed 
that such a move would provoke riots and massacres in their 
districts. Even when the equality of the Jews before the law 
was proclaimed on Sept. 27, 1791, people in the eastern prov- 
inces became used to it only gradually. These districts of 
France became in practice, and in formulation of anti-Jew- 
ish theory, the hotbed of opposition to Jewish emancipation. 
Many attacks were made on Jews in Alsace-Lorraine. While 
the Jews themselves were not overly eager to integrate there, 
they gladly used their newly won rights, especially concerning 
freedom of settlement. The Jewish population of Strasbourg, 
for instance, grew in about ten years from less than 100 Jew- 
ish inhabitants to over 1,000. *Napoleon 1 tried to force the 
Jews of Alsace-Lorraine to integrate, first on the basis of the 
document formulated by the *Assembly of Jewish Notables 
and the *Sanhedrin of 1807, and later by the edict of March 
17, 1808, called by the Jews the “infamous decree” (Décret in- 
fame). 

The repayment of debts owed to Jews by Christian peas- 
ants was deferred, trading by Jews was subjected to special 
authorization, and the possibilities of finding replacements 
for the army draft were restricted. The regulations were theo- 
retically aimed at Jews throughout the country but were im- 
plemented only in Alsace and Lorraine. Napoleon's require- 
ment that Jews should adopt family *names, and the creation 
of the consistorial organization (see *Consistory), compelled, 
even the Jews most opposed to reforms, to conform to the 
general legal and economic structure of the country despite 
attempts at resistance. The discriminatory regulations were 
not renewed in 1818, and the Jewish religion was recognized 
by the July Monarchy in 1831 as one of the three religions 
supported financially by the state. This more liberal policy 
finally succeeded in turning the Jews of Alsace, like their 
French coreligionists, into loyal citizens of the realm. An 
Ordonnance, issued on May 17, 1849, supplied French Jewry 
with a strong constitution as one of the “spiritual families” of 
the French nation. In that framework the Jews from Alsace 
and Lorraine became a significant element in French Jewry 
because of their number and the tenacity of their Jewish reli- 
gious identification. 


The Expansion (1844-1871) 

The Jews rapidly adapted themselves to the modern society. 
They retained strong roots in the villages. In about 1900 there 
were still some 30 official rabbinical posts in Alsace, apart 
from those in Strasbourg and Colmar which with the seats of 
consistorial chief rabbis. However, the Jewish population in- 
creased in the large towns, such as Strasbourg, Metz, Nancy, 
Mulhouse, Colmar, Belfort, Sélestat, and Saverne. A consid- 
erable number moved to Paris, or emigrated mainly to North 
and South America. Many became wealthy through wholesale 
trade and industry, and soon large numbers entered the liberal 
professions. The Jewish communal elementary schools, which 
after the emancipation increasingly replaced the heder system 
and private teaching, provided a complete education, giving 
religious and preponderantly secular instruction. Those who 
could afford it preferred the state secondary schools to the 
Jewish vocational schools opened in the main towns (Metz, 
Strasbourg, Mulhouse, and Colmar) so as to direct the young 
toward handicrafts and agriculture. Jews also distinguished 
themselves in the universities. Local writers, such as Alex- 
andre *Weill (1811-95) of Schirrhoffen and Lémon Cahun of 
Haguenau (1841-1900), achieved some literary fame. In the ru- 
ral areas religious life continued nearly as in the past and Alsa- 
tian villages provided rabbis for the whole of France, Algeria, 
and some other countries. A great part of the urban popula- 
tion, however, tended to seek other more unorthodox means 
in which to express their Jewish faith or Jewish identification. 
This took the form of a tendency to mild religious reform 
(opposed only by the leader of French Orthodoxy, the chief 
rabbi of Colmar Solomon-Wolf *Klein), and of Jewish social 
activity outside the scope of religion in the narrower sense of 
the work, such as the founding of Jewish newspapers and pe- 
riodicals. There were also cases of discreet withdrawals from 
Judaism and of some notorious conversions, such as those of 
the Strasbourg-born rabbi David *Drach (1791-1865), son-in- 
law of the chief rabbi of France, E. Deutz; and the brothers 
*Ratisbonne, who were the sons of the first president of the 
Lower Rhine consistory. 


Under Germany (1871-1918) 
The annexation to Germany of a part of Lorraine and the 
whole of Alsace (except Belfort) after the Franco-Prussian War 
of 1870-71, found the Jews of this region so rooted in French 
life that many families preferred emigration to accepting Ger- 
man nationality. Thus a number of textile enterprises belong- 
ing to Jews were transferred to Normandy (Elbeuf), while the 
Epinal, *Lyons, Paris, and many others were vastly increased 
by newcomers from Alsace and Lorraine. In the climate of 
opinion of the Third Republic, political activity, as well as the 
sciences and the arts, were open to Jews. The army also, despite 
the *Dreyfus affair, was an attractive career for many young 
Jews of Alsatian origin. 

A group of the Jews who had remained in Alsace-Lor- 
raine accepted the new situation and were strengthened by a 
large influx of Jews from the eastern side of the Rhine. The lo- 
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cal community thus also reflected a German orientation but 
most of the Jews there maintained a distrustful attitude toward 
Germany and welcomed the return to France in 1918. 


After 1918 

Although the Concordat with the papacy had been abolished 
in France in 1905, it was maintained in the recovered territo- 
ries in order to conciliate the Catholic Church, which contin- 
ued to receive financial support from the state. For this reason 
the Jewish consistories, which were administered under the 
same system, continued as official institutions, and officiating 
rabbis and ministers received their salary from the state. This 
situation remained unchanged after World War 11. 


The Nazi Period 

In June 1940 the Germans again appropriated Alsace and Lor- 
raine and commenced to make them judenrein. Jews who had 
not been previously evacuated to the interior of France were 
expelled and synagogues and cemeteries were desecrated. 
New communities grew up in the center and south of France 
in which those coming from Alsace-Lorraine cooperated 
with their coreligionists of all origins; like the rest, they were 
persecuted. A large number of young Alsatian Jews were ac- 
tive in the underground movement, and many were deported 
and perished, among them the chief rabbi of Strasbourg René 
*Hirschler, the youth chaplain Samy Klein, and the young 
mathematician Jacques Feldbau. Soon after the Allied victory, 
many of the survivors returned to Alsace and Lorraine. Most 
of the village communities, which had already decayed before 
the war, were not reinstituted, but Jewish life was renewed in 
the large cities, especially in Strasbourg. 


Postwar Conditions 

In 1970 the Jewish population of Alsace and Lorraine num- 
bered about 50,000, including newcomers from Algeria who 
arrived in France in 1962. Still the seat of a consistory, Stras- 
bourg had an Orthodox, an Eastern European, and subse- 
quently an Algerian-Moroccan kehillah, several officiating 
rabbis, and various educational and philanthropic institutions. 
There were officiating rabbis in the region for Bischheim (a 
suburb of Strasbourg), Bischwiller, Erstein, and Obernai (all 
three rabbis resident in Strasbourg); Haguenau, Saverne, and 
Sélestat for the Lower Rhine; Colmar, Mulhouse, Dornach (a 
suburb of Mulhouse, with a rabbi resident in Strasbourg), and 
Saint-Louis (French suburb of Basle) for the Upper Rhine; 
and Metz and Sarreguemines for the Moselle district. Of the 
67 other communities only 41 had officiating ministers (some 
only for the High Holidays). 

By the 1970s local traditions of the Jews of Alsace-Lor- 
raine were dying out, and only a few elderly people still dimly 
remembered them. Large sections of the Jewish population 
were becoming indifferent to their Jewish identity and mixed 
marriages were common. However, the Jewish school in Stras- 
bourg, where over 15,000 Jews lived in the early 21° century, 
other forms of religious instruction, as well as the influence 
of the State of Israel helped keep alive some knowledge of Ju- 
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daism and an interest in Jewish affairs among elements of the 
Jewish population. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Germ Jud, 1 pt. 2 (1963), 96; 2 pt. 1 (1968), 
202ff. (includes bibliography); X. Mossmann (ed.), Cartulaire de Mul- 
house (1883), 211-4; L. Sittler (ed.), Listes dadmission a la bourgeoisie 
de Colmar (1958), nos. 1, 2, 55, 103, 109, 114; C. Pfister, Juifs d’Alsace 
sous le régime frangais (1927); R. Anchel, Juifs de France (1946), ch. 18; 
H.H. Ben-Sasson, in: Zion, 27 (1962), 166-98; idem, in: HTR, 59 (1966), 
369-90; E. Scheid, Histoire des juifs d'Alsace... (1887); Z. Szajkowski, 
Economic Status of the Jews in Alsace, Metz and Lorraine: 1648-1789 
(1954); M. Lévy, Coup doeil historique sur létat des Israélites en France 
et particuliérement en Alsace (1836); A. Cahen, Le Rabbinat de Metz 
pendant la période frangaise, 1567-1871 (1886); A. Glaser, Geschichte 
der Juden in Strassburg (1894); M. Bloch, L’Alsace juive depuis la révo- 
lution de 1789 (1907); S. Halft, La fidélité francaise des Israelites d'Alsace 
et de Lorraine, 1871-1918 (1921); E. Schnurmann, La population juive 
en Alsace (1936); Bulletin de nos communautés: organe du judaisme 
d’Alsace et de Lorraine (1945-1968), since Feb. 1968 Tribune Juive. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Weill, “L-Alsace,” in: Histoire des Juifs en 
France (1972); V. Caron, Between France and Germany (1988). 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz / Moshe Catane] 


ALSCHULER, ALFRED S. (1876-1940), U.S. architect. 
Alschuler was a native of Chicago and a prolific architect 
whose commercial, industrial, and synagogue buildings dot- 
ted the greater Chicago landscape between 1910 and 1930. He 
worked his way through the Armour Institute of Technology 
(now the Illinois Institute of Technology) and the School of 
the Art Institute of Chicago. His most famous building, the 
London Guarantee and Accident Company Building, now a 
designated landmark, stands proudly at the corner of Wacker 
Drive and North Michigan Avenue and is better known today 
simply as 360 North Michigan Avenue. Located on the site 
of Fort Dearborn, a log-built outpost established by Thomas 
Jefferson in 1803, the property became valuable real estate 
when the Michigan Avenue Bridge was built. Work began 
on this remarkable 21-story structure in 1921. The building 
was viewed at the time as a permanent “civic” contribution 
to Chicago's cityscape, akin to the monuments of ancient 
Greece and Rome. Alschuler turned the irregular property 
line to advantage. The slight curve of the facade softens the 
rigor of the tall building. The classical Greco-Roman details 
that accent the arched entrance speak “power” as they did in 
ancient Rome. Four massive Corinthian columns hold up a 
pediment that bears the name of the building. Over the three- 
story arch, two reclining figures, Ceres and Neptune, grace- 
fully make the transition from the arch to the horizontal 
pediment. Heraldic shields soften the windows on the third 
story. Centered over the pediment a spread eagle hovers over 
the entrance adding to the power icons of the entrance. The 
rhythmic colonnade of Corinthian columns near the top of 
the building as well as the cupola serve to add to the buildings 
height and its unity of design. Throughout the building there 
are also icons of corporate power and history. Alschuler built 
The Chicago Merchandise Mart (“The Merc” ) in 1927. It was 
an impressive limestone structure located at 100 N. Franklin 
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Street. Alschuler’s design was classical, similar to the London 
Guarantee with arched windows and limestone sculptures 
depicting farmers’ products. When it became known that 
the building was scheduled to be demolished by the Crown 
family real estate interests, Preservation Chicago launched a 
campaign to save it. The campaign failed and the Merc was 
demolished in 2003. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Catalogue, Architecture in Context, Art In- 
stitute of Chicago (1981); R.H. Alschuler (ed.), Oral History Interview 
with Rose Haas Alschuler (1985). 


[Betty R. Rubenstein (2"4 ed.)] 


ALSCHULER, SAMUEL (1859-1939), lawyer and judge. 
Alschuler was appointed by President Woodrow Wilson to the 
US. Federal Court of Appeals in 1915 and served until 1936, 
part of the time as presiding judge. He practiced law in Aurora, 
Ill. Alschuler was a Democratic candidate for the U.S. Con- 
gress in 1892 and for governor of Illinois in 1900. He served 
in the Illinois House of Representatives from 1896 to 1900. 
From 1901 to 1915 he practiced law in Chicago. Appointed 
federal arbitrator in labor disputes between the packers and 
their employees, he also served on the U.S. Coal Commission 
under President Harding. 


ALSHEIKH, RAPHAEL BEN SHALOM (1881-1957), Ye- 
menite scholar, teacher, and communal worker; the descen- 
dant of a family of sages and leaders in San’a. During the 
great famine in the years 1900-03, Alsheikh fled to Aden and 
from there migrated to Jerusalem. He studied at the yeshi- 
vot and earned his living by working as a scribe. After World 
War 1 he was asked to serve as head of the Yemenite commu- 
nity school in Tel Aviv and taught there until his final years. 
Alsheikh also served as a rabbi and religious instructor. In 
his later life he was appointed rabbi of Tel Aviv’s Yemenite 
community and represented it in the Asefat ha-Nivharim, 
the *Vaad ha-Le'ummi, and the local religious council and 
burial society. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Ratzaby and I. Shivtiel (eds.), Harel, Sefer 


Zikkaron R. Alsheikh (1962). 
[Yehuda Ratzaby] 


ALSHEIKH, SHALOM BEN JOSEPH (1859-1944), rabbi 
of the Yemenite community of Jerusalem. Alsheikh preached 
and taught at the Alsheikh Great Synagogue in San“a. He left 
his hometown in 1888 and in early 1891 reached Jerusalem. 
There he first devoted himself to studying in various yeshi- 
vot. However, he became involved in the leadership of the 
community of Yemenite immigrants in Jerusalem, found- 
ing educational and charitable institutions for them. In 1893 
Alsheikh was elected to the administrative committee of the 
Yemenite community; in 1895 he was one of the founders of 
the kabbalist yeshivah Rehovot ha-Nahar; and in 1908 he was 
chosen chief rabbi of the Yemenite community of Jerusalem. 
He left several works in manuscript form, including a kab- 
balistic commentary on the Torah, sermons, commentary on 
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Yemenite liturgy, and various liturgical poems. In his unfin- 
ished Divrei ha-Yamim le-Adat ha-Teimanim bi-Yrushalayim 
(“Chronicles of the Yemenite Community in Jerusalem”), he 
describes the tremendous awakening of San‘a Jewry to the idea 
of immigration to Erez Israel and the beginning of the actual 
emigration in 1881-82. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Ratzaby, in: Din ve-Heshbon shel ha-Va‘ad 
ha-Kelali le-Adat ha-Teimanim (1946), 19-29; A. Yaari, Masot Erez 
Yisrael (1946), 640-50, 781-2; Tidhar, 1 (1947), 151. 


[Avraham Yaari] 


ALSHEKH, MOSES (d. after 1593), rabbi and Bible commen- 
tator, born in Adrianople. He studied in Salonika under Joseph 
*Taitazak and Joseph *Caro, and then emigrated to Erez Israel, 
settling in Safed, where he gained prominence as an halakhic 
authority, a teacher in two talmudic academies, and a preacher. 
He was active in communal affairs and was a member of the 
rabbinical court of Joseph Caro, who conferred upon him 
the full *ordination which had been reintroduced by R. Jacob 
*Berab. In turn, in 1590, Alshekh ordained Hayyim Vital, who 
was his disciple in halakhah. His major field of interest was 
halakhah but, acceding to requests to preach on Sabbaths, in 
the course of preparing his sermons he occupied himself also 
with Bible exegesis. He also engaged in the study of the Kab- 
balah, from which he derived the fundamentals of his religious 
philosophy. According to one tradition, Isaac *Luria sought to 
dissuade him from pursuing kabbalistic studies. 

About 1590 Alshekh visited the Jewish communities of 
Syria and Turkey, and perhaps also of Persia, in the interests 
of Safed Jewry. He also sent an appeal on behalf of the Safed 
community to Italy and other countries. The last informa- 
tion about him was from Damascus. He participated there in 
a rabbinical court session in the spring of 1593. He died soon 
after at a venerable age. 

Alshekh reworked his sermons into commentaries to 
most of the books of the Bible. Several of these commentar- 
ies appeared during his lifetime: Havazzelet ha-Sharon (Con- 
stantinople, 1563; Venice, 1591) on Daniel; Shoshannat ha- 
Amakim (Venice, 1591) on the Song of Songs; Rav Peninim 
(ibid., 1592) on Proverbs; and Torat Moshe (Constantinople, c. 
1593) on Genesis. Alshekh’s commentary on the Book of 
Psalms under the title of Tappuhei Zahav appeared in Con- 
stantinople in 1597-98. This edition was criticized by Alshekh’s 
son Hayyim in the introduction to his own edition of his fa- 
ther’s commentary on the Psalms. Hayyim Alshekh averted 
that the manuscript of Tappuhei Zahav had been stolen from 
him and represented a first draft only of his father’s com- 
mentary. 

Between 1600 and 1607, Hayyim Alshekh reissued in 
Venice some of the commentaries published by his father and 
printed those which had remained in manuscript. They were 
Torat Moshe on the whole of the Pentateuch, Einei Moshe on 
Ruth, Devarim Nehumim on Lamentations, Devarim Tovim 
on Ecclesiastes, Masat Moshe on Esther (all 1601); Helkat 
Mehokkek on Job (1603) and Marot ha-Zoveot on the early 
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and Later Prophets, with the exception of Ezekiel (1603-07); 
and Romemot El on the Psalms (1605). 

Alshekh’s exegetical approach was to present numerous 
questions that were followed by answers that delved into the 
syntactic, thematic, and linguistic unity of the biblical text. 
Alshekh’s spiritual world consisted of rabbinic aggadah with 
kabbalistic elaborations. Nevertheless, he was keenly attuned 
to the stylistic nuances of the biblical text. Alshekh assumed 
that the biblical characters conducted their affairs using rig- 
orous logic and deliberate thinking. In addition, the Bible had 
to be viewed as a faithful record of the thoughts, actions, and 
speeches of the biblical characters. 

Alshekh’s commentaries, which are permeated with re- 
ligious, ethical, and philosophical ideas supported by ample 
quotations from talmudic and midrashic sources, became very 
popular and have often been reprinted. Some of the commen- 
taries appeared also in abbreviated versions. Hayyim Alshekh 
also published his father’s responsa (Venice, 1605). Alshekh 
was the author of a dirge on the “exile of the Shekhinah, which 
became part of *Tikkun Hazot. Never published and subse- 
quently lost were Shearim, a book of a religious-philosophical 
nature; a commentary on Genesis Rabbah; and a talmudical 
work. The commentaries on Avot and on the Passover Hagga- 
dah printed under the name of Alshekh are not original works 
but compilations from his commentaries on the Bible. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rosaries, Togarmah, 3 (1938), 276ff.; S. 
Shalem, Rabbi Moshe Alshekh (Heb., 1966), incl. bibl. by N. Ben-Me- 
nahem; A. Yaari, Ha-Defus ha Ivri be-Kushta (1967), nos. 165, 232, 
329. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Bland in: The Bible in the Sixteenth 
Century (1990) 5-67; A. van der Heide, in: Jewish Studies in a New 
Europe (1998), 365-71. 

[Tovia Preschel / David Derovan (2"4 ed.)] 


ALSHVANG, ARNOLD ALEKSANDROVICH (1898-1960), 
musicologist and composer. Born in Kiev, Alshvang became 
involved in political activities and was exiled to northern Rus- 
sia in 1914. On his return in 1915 he studied composition, the- 
ory, and piano at the Kiev Conservatory with Reingold Glier, 
Boleslav Yavorsky, and Heinrich Neuhaus. Graduating in 
1920, he accepted a teaching post there in 1923. In 1930 he was 
appointed professor at the Moscow Conservatory. Having 
abandoned teaching after a serious illness, he devoted him- 
self to writing. Among his works are books on Debussy (1935), 
Musorgsky (1946), Tchaikovsky (1951, 19597), and Beethoven 
(1952, 19777), articles on Scriabin and piano playing, and 
compositions: Symphony (1922), Symphonic Poem on Ukrai- 
nian Folk Themes (1927), piano pieces, songs, and choral 
works. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: NG’, s.v.; V. Del’son, in: Sovetskaya muzyka, 


2 (1960), 187-9; B. Bernandt and I.M. Yampol’sky, Kto pisal o muzyke 
(“Writers on Music,” 1971). 


[Marina Rizarev (2™4 ed.)] 


°ALT, ALBRECHT (1883-1956), German Bible scholar. In 
1908 he visited Palestine for the first time as a student in the 
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Palaestina-Institut, directed by G. *Dalman. In 1913 he was ap- 
pointed as one of the directors of the Deutsches Evangelisches 
Institut in Jerusalem. In 1921-23 he headed the German Evan- 
gelical community in Jerusalem and served as visiting direc- 
tor of the Institut until its activities were ended in 1938. Alt 
served as professor of Bible at the universities of Greifswald, 
Basle, Halle, and Leipzig. During World War 11 he resided in 
Leipzig and was rector of the university in that city for some 
time until he retired in 1953. 

Alt’s first book was Israel und Aegypten (1909). Note- 
worthy among his other publications are: Die griechischen In- 
schriften der Palaestina Tertia westlich der Aruba (1921); Der 
Gott der Vaeter (1929); and Die Staatenbildung der Israeliten in 
Palaestina (1930). He also published many works on the geo- 
graphical history of Israel during its various periods. Much 
of his research, published in the form of articles in the Pala- 
stinajahrbuch and in the Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palaestina- 
Viereins, was collected in Kleine Schriften zur Geschichte des 
Volkes Israel (3 vols., 1953-59). In Alt’s works one can discern 
a trend toward illuminating the history of the occupation of 
localities, the political and administrative history of Pales- 
tine, and the role of the great powers in the Palestine area. He 
thereby created a scientific method that is adhered to by some 
of the most important contemporary researchers on ancient 
Israel. But the specific name the “Alt School” or the “Alt-Noth 
trend” generally refers to the scholars, mostly German, who 
subscribe to Alt’s (and M. *Noth’s) views on the nature of the 
traditions in Joshua 2-9, and on the period of the documents 
in Joshua 15-19. Alt prepared a revised edition of R. *Kittel’s 
Biblia Hebraica (1937°), together with O. Eisfeldt. Beside his 
many articles on the biblical period, he excelled in his knowl- 
edge of later periods of the history of Palestine down to and 
including the Byzantine era, and made important contribu- 
tions to research on the Negev and Roman times. A num- 
ber of his books and articles were translated into English by 
R.A. Wilson in Alt’s Essays on Old Testament History and Re- 
ligion (1966), including Staatenbildung... and Der Gott der 
Vaeter. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: WE. Albright, in: JBL, 75 (1956), 169-173; 
idem et al., Geschichte und Aires Testament (1953), 211-23; Festschrift 


A. Alt (1953), 174-5. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


ALTAR (Heb. 1317, mizbeah, derived from the root zbh (733), 
meaning “to slaughter [as a sacrifice]”), originally the place 
where sacrificial slaughter was performed (e.g., the sacrifice 
of Isaac in Gen. 22). According to biblical law however, ani- 
mal slaughter was never upon the altar but nearby. Moreover, 
the altar was not restricted to animal offerings; it also received 
grain, wine, and incense offerings. Thus, whatever the origi- 
nal intention of the word altar, it was extended to designate 
the place for offering all oblations. Finally, this definition does 
not mention all the uses of the altar, since non-sacrificial func- 
tions are also attested: testimony (e.g., Josh. 22:26-29) and 
asylum (see below). 
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ALTAR 


Typology 

Altars are found everywhere in the ancient Near East. They 
were constructed from three kinds of material: stone, earth, 
and metal. The choice depended on such factors as perma- 
nence, cost, and, in Israel, on whether the altar was alone or 
attached to a sanctuary. This discussion will naturally be lim- 
ited to Erez Israel. 

Stone altars are not corroded by time and archaeologi- 
cal excavations have unearthed abundant pre-Israelite speci- 
mens. Their form ranges from unworked, detached rocks, to 
slightly hollowed surfaces, to hewn natural stone, and to com- 
pletely man-made structures. Some undisputed examples are 
at Gezer, Hazor, Megiddo, Nahariyyah, and Arad. At Arad, the 
Israelite sanctuary contains an altar three cubits square and 
five cubits high (the exact dimensions of the Tabernacle altar 
in Ex. 27:1) and is built of earth and small unworked stones (in 
accordance with Ex. 20:22; see below). The Bible also speaks 
of the same types of stone altars, namely, natural rock (Judg. 
13:19-20; I Sam. 6:14; 14:33-35; I Kings 1:9) and artificial heap 
(Gen. 31:46-54; Josh. 4:2-8, 20 ff; 1 Kings 18:31-32). All bibli- 
cal altars, with the exception of those in sanctuaries, seem to 
have been built of stone. 

Altars of earth are explicitly commanded in Exodus 20:24 
(cf. 11 Kings 5: 17), but because earthen altars would not sur- 
vive the ravages of time, none have been found. Nor, for that 
matter, were any of the altars mentioned in the Bible built of 
earth. These, the simplest and least pretentious of all altars, 
were exclusively the creation of the common folk. Brick, tech- 
nically also earth, so common a material in Mesopotamia, is 
not evidenced in Israel; a Canaanite brick altar, however, has 
been found (*Beth-Shean, stratum rx). 

The shape of the Israelite stone and earth altars thus far 
discussed seems to have been simple, no doubt because of the 
prohibition against the hewn stone and steps (Ex. 20:22-23). 
The Arad altar, though in a sanctuary, is indicative of this sim- 
plicity. It is a square structure. In contrast to stone and earth 
altars, metal altars, associated exclusively with the central 
sanctuary of Israel, differ profoundly in shape and function. 


THE TABERNACLE. Israel's desert sanctuary had two altars: 
the bronze, or burnt-offering, altar standing in the courtyard, 
and the gold, or incense, altar within the Tent. The courtyard 
altar was for sacrifices. Its name, ‘olah (“whole-offering”), is 
taken from its most frequent sacrifice, required twice daily 
(Ex. 29:38-43) and on every festival (Num. 28-29); it was also 
the only sacrifice entirely consumed upon the altar (see: *Sac- 
rifice). The name “bronze” stems from its plating. Actually, it 
was made of acacia wood and its dimensions, in cubits, were 
5 X 5 x 3. Its form is minutely described, though the meaning 
of all the terms used is not certain (Ex. 27:1-8; 38:1-7). 

The most important feature of the bronze altar was its 
keranot (geranot) or “horns,” seen on small altars found in 
Israel. Refugees seeking asylum seized the altar horns. The 
altar was purified by daubing the blood of the hattat, or “pu- 
rification offering,” on the altar horns (Ex. 30:12; Lev. 4:25-30). 
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Horns were an essential element of all the altars in the Jeru- 
salem Temple. The origin of the horns is still unknown. 

Beneath the horns was the karkov (“rim” or “border”) 
which seems to have been a projecting rim, and is exempli- 
fied by many small altars in Erez Israel. The mikhbar (“net” 
or “grating”) was a bronze mesh that covered the upper half 
of the altar beneath the rim but neither its appearance nor its 
function is understood. 

Since the altar was part of a portable sanctuary, it was 
fitted with four rings and two staves. Moreover, it was hol- 
low and hence not burdensome. The altar was only a porta- 
ble frame, since, in contradistinction to the incense altar (Ex. 
30:3) there is no mention of a roof, and at each encampment 
it would, therefore, be filled with earth and rocks (in actual 
conformity with Ex. 20:21ff.). The same system of hollowed 
altars is known from some Assyrian samples. 


SOLOMON’S TEMPLE. In the account of the building of the 
First Temple (1 Kings 6-7), there is no mention of the sacri- 
ficial altar although the building of an altar, 20 x 20 x 10 cu- 
bits in size, is mentioned in 11 Chronicles (4:1). There are also 
allusions to the sacrificial altar in the construction account 
(1 Kings 9:25) under the name of “the bronze altar” (1 Kings 
8:64; 11 Kings 16:14-15). The silence of 1 Kings 6-7 may be due 
to textual corruption. 

More is known about its replacement, the altar con- 
structed by King Ahaz (11 Kings 16:10-16). It was a copy of 
the altar in the main temple of Damascus, probably that of 
Hadad-Rimmon (5:18). It was called the “great altar” (16:15), 
and was therefore larger than Solomon’ altar. It had to be as- 
cended (16:12); it was not made of bronze, since that name 
was reserved for Solomon’ altar. It may have been the model 
for Ezekiel’s altar (below). Ahaz had Solomon’s altar moved 
to the northern part of the courtyard, where it was reserved 
for his private use (16:14, 15b). 


Ezekiel’s Altar 

Ezekiel’s vision of a new Temple (Ezek. 40:48) comprises a 
minute description of its sacrificial altar (43:13-17). It consists 
of four tiers, each one cubit less per side than the tier below. 
Since the uppermost tier had a horizontal 12 x 12 cubits, the 
ones underneath were respectively 14 x 14, 16 x 16, and 18 x 18 
cubits. The height of the respective tiers, from top to bottom, 
is given as1+ 2+ 4+ 4, to which another cubit must be added 
for the horns (ibid. 43:15). Thus, the total height of the altar is 
12 cubits. Because the long cubit is used (app. 20% inches), the 
altar was about 20% feet tall, even higher than the altar attrib- 
uted to Solomon by the Chronicler (11 Chron. 4:1). It was as- 
cended by a flight of stairs on its eastern side. The edges of two 
of its tiers were apparently shaped into troughs for collecting 
the sacrificial blood, the one at the base being called “the heik 
[heiq; Heb. ?°n] of the earth” and the other, in the middle, “the 
heiq of the ledge” (Ezek. 43:14, 17). Their purpose was to col- 
lect the blood of the hattat, which was daubed at these points 
(43:20; see below). If rabbinic tradition for the Second Temple 
holds good for Ezekiel, then even the remaining hattat blood 
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was collected into the middle gutter, for it was dashed on the 
upper part of the altar walls (see Mid. 3:1). 

It has been suggested that Ezekiel’s altar corresponded to 
the one he remembered from the First Temple, in which case 
it would be an exact description of Ahaz altar. Supporting this 
view is the Syrian-Mesopotamian influence upon certain of 
its features. It is known that Ahaz copied a Damascene altar. 
Its storied structure resembles the ziggurat temple-tower. The 
uppermost tier is called ‘ariel or harel; the latter may mean 
“God's mountain.” Perhaps Isaiah’s symbolic name for Jeru- 
salem, Ariel, has its origin in this altar (Isa. 29:1-2, 7). 

Ezekiel also envisions inside the Temple an incense al- 
tar, which he calls “the table that is before the Lord” (41:22). 
That it is of wood may reflect the reality of 597 B.c.£., when 
Nebuchadnezzar stripped all the Temple cult implements of 
their gold (11 Kings 24:13). 


Sanctity and Theology 

The altars are legitimate only in the Promised Land. ‘This is 
not because the power of Israel’s God is spatially limited - He 
controls the destiny of all nations and can be addressed in 
prayer everywhere (e.g., 1 Kings 8:33 ff.) - but because of the 
basic concept of the sanctity of Israel’s territory: it is the Holy 
Land. This principle underlies the argument against the erec- 
tion of a Transjordanian altar (Josh. 22:19), as well as the legal 
fiction of taking Israelite soil abroad, adopted by the Aramean 
Naaman (11 Kings 5:17) and, perhaps, by his Israelite towns- 
men (cf. 1 Kings 20:34). The sanctity of the altar is evidenced 
by the theophany which concluded the week-long consecra- 
tion rites for the Tabernacle: “The presence of the Lord ap- 
peared to all the people. Fire came forth from before the Lord 
and consumed the whole offering and the suet pieces on the 
altar. And all the people saw, and shouted, and fell on their 
faces” (Lev. 9:23-24). It is an assumption common to biblical 
tradition that a sanctuary is not fully consecrated - or is not 
divinely sanctioned - unless it has a tradition of a theophany 
upon its altar (1 Kings 18:38; 11 Chron. 7:1), or that its altar is 
built on the site of one. The altar has mediating powers; it may 
bring God to earth, and it enables humans, through worship, 
to reach heaven. This is nowhere more evident than in Solo- 
mon’s dedicatory prayer for the Temple, when he proclaims 
that even in a foreign land Israel’s armies or exiles need but 
turn to the Temple and their prayer will travel to God along 
a trajectory that passes through their land, city, Temple, and 
then, at the altar, turns heavenward (1 Kings 8:44, 48; cf. 31, 
38). The altar, then, is the earthly terminus of a Divine fun- 
nel for man’s communion with God. It is significant that later 
Judaism carried the tradition that the air space above the al- 
tar was an extension of its sanctity. The sanctity of the altar is 
evidenced by the asylum it provided anyone who “seized its 
horns” (e.g., 1 Kings 1:50-51). An early law, however, stipu- 
lated that this privilege was not to be extended to murder- 
ers (Ex. 21:14). On this basis, the altar provided no safety for 
Joab (1 Kings 2:28-34); even then, Solomon tried at first to 
remove Joab who “seized the altar horns” (verse 34) from the 
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altar before he had him killed (verse 30). The altar is conse- 
crated with the “oil of anointment” (Ex. 40:10); it is the only 
object outside the Tent to fall into the category of the “most 
sacred” (Ex. 29:37), though not to the same degree as the Holy 
of Holies inside it. For example, the non-priest is prohibited 
from viewing the inner sancta (Num. 4:20) but is only barred 
from touching the altar (Ex. 29:37); the disqualified priest is 
barred from contact with the sanctuary Holy of Holies, but 
in regard to the altar, as the verb karav (qrv) or niggash (“en- 
croach”) shows, he is forbidden only to officiate at it but is 
free to touch it (Ex. 28:43; 30:20; Lev. 21:23). The composition 
of the Holy of Holies also bespeaks this sanctity differential: 
the inner sancta are plated with gold, the altar with bronze; 
in transit the former are covered with a blue cloth, the latter 
with a purple cloth (Num. 4:4-14). Laymen were permitted 
access only to a corridor within the sanctuary enclosure to 
perform the required preliminary rituals with their animal 
oblation (the presentation, laying of hands, slaughter, and 
flaying of the animal; Lev. 1:3-6), and to assemble there as 
spectators (Lev. 8:3—4; 9:5). Only the high priest may bless the 
people from the altar (Lev. 9:22, “and he descended”). Solo- 
mon, who performed this function, did so in front of the al- 
tar (1 Kings 8:64-65). 

The sacrificial altar must not only be consecrated by an 
application of the anointing oil but by a week-long ceremo- 
nial, during which the altar horns are daubed with the blood 
of a purification offering (Lev. 8:15) each day of the week 
(Ex. 29:36-37). The meaning of this consecration can be de- 
duced through a series of analogies with other uses of sac- 
rificial blood, such as the purification rite of a healed leper 
(Lev. 14:14-17, 25-28); the investiture of new priests (Ex. 29:20; 
Lev. 8:23-24); the reconsecration rites for defiled altars (Lev. 
4:25, 34; 5:9); and the smearing of the lintel and doorposts with 
blood of the paschal sacrifice (Ex. 12:7, 22). The things which 
receive the blood are extremities; i.e., the very points of the 
object which a hostile force would strike first in attacking it. 
In the ancient Near East, temples were periodically smeared 
with supposed potent substances at precisely the same vul- 
nerable points, in order to expel the malefic power from the 
object and to protect it against future incursions. The blood 
rites therefore had a purgative and an apotropaic function. It 
is not too difficult to deduce that in Israel these rituals had 
the same dual purpose; i.e., to purge the altar of any unclean- 
liness and to protect it from future evil influence. The verbs 
used in regard to purification apply to the altar but never to 
man. The blood for each stems from a different sacrifice: for 
the altar the hattat is used but not for humans. Indeed in the 
case of humans the ritual purification has already taken place 
by previous ablution (for the leper, Lev. 14:2-9; for the priest, 
Ex. 29:4). The function of the blood rite therefore is to ward off 
evil; it is an apotropaic act (cf. the paschal sacrifice, Ex. 12:23). 
The consecration of both priest and altar was performed, how- 
ever, by the anointing oil (Ex. 29:21; Lev. 8:11). 

The blood of sacrifices must terminate on the altar, if not 
on its horns, then upon its walls and base. This leads to an- 
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other equally significant function of the altar: the blood prohi- 
bition. Israelites and non-Israelites alike are constrained from 
eating blood, because it is the life of the animal (Gen. 9:4). The 
blood must be drained and returned to the Creator. There is 
only one legitimate place where this can be done: at the altar 
of the central sanctuary. The altar, then, is the instrument by 
which the animal’s life is restored to God. Indeed, in Leviticus 
occurs the clear, unambiguous statement that whoever slaugh- 
ters an ox, sheep, or goat elsewhere but at the sanctuary altar 
is guilty of murder (Lev. 17:3—-4). It is permitted to kill animals 
and eat their flesh but the blood must not be tampered with; 
it must be returned to God via the altar, if the animal is sac- 
rificeable, and via the earth if brought down in the hunt (Lev. 
17:13-14). Thus, the sanctuary altar legitimates animal slaugh- 
ter; it is the divinely-appointed instrument of effecting expia- 
tion for taking animal life (Lev. 17:11). 

The prohibition of making steps on the altar “that your 
nakedness be not exposed upon it” (Ex. 20:23) is another evi- 
dence for the sanctity of the altar. The early altar at the sanc- 
tuary of Arad, with a step to it, illustrates that the prohibition 
was practical, not theoretical. For this reason, once Israelites 
adopted trousers, a Persian invention, the priests were re- 
quired to wear breeches (Ex. 28:42-43). 


Incense Altar 

All the biblical accounts of the sanctuary speak not only of the 
sacrificial altar but also of an incense altar within the sanctu- 
ary building. The incense altar of the Tabernacle is described 
in detail (Ex. 30:1-10; 37:25-28). Its dimensions were 1 x 1 X 2 
cubits. Like the sacrificial altar, it contained horns, rings, and 
staves for carrying, and was made of acacia wood. However, 
it differed from it in being plated with gold, not with bronze; 
also, the plating extended over the top for it was solid and had 
a roof, in contrast to the sacrificial altar. Its place was directly 
in front of the curtain, flanked by the two other golden ob- 
jects, the candelabrum (Ex. 25:31ff.) and table (23ff.). Incense 
was burned upon it twice daily at the time of the tamid, or 
“daily,” offering. No other offering but the prescribed incense 
was tolerated (9b). 

Reference to the incense altar of Solomon’s Temple is 
found in the construction account (1 Kings 6:20-22; 7:48) 
and in the incense offering ascribed to King Uzziah (11 Chron. 
26:16). In his blueprint for the new Temple (Ezek. 41:22), 
Ezekiel may have been thinking of the incense altar he saw in 
the Temple (as a priest, he had access to it). 

The historicity of these accounts has been called into 
question since the critical work of J. *Wellhausen in the late 
19'b-early 20" centuries on the assumption that the burning 
of incense was not introduced into Israel until the Second 
Temple (see 1 Macc. 1:54). However, many small altars have 
been found in Erez Israel dating back to the Bronze Age, too 
small for animal offerings. Some actually approximate the di- 
mensions of the Tabernacle altar and are even equipped with 
horns, e.g., at Shechem and Megiddo. An incense altar, iden- 
tified as such by its inscription, has been recently excavated in 
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Khirbet Mudayna in Jordan at a site dating to the early eighth 
century B.c.E. Thus, the incense altar was standard equipment 
for neighboring temples and cannot be denied to Israel. 

Since there is no reason to deny that there was an incense 
altar in Solomon's Temple, there remains only the question 
of the incense altar ascribed to the Tabernacle. Scholars have 
been nearly unanimous in declaring it an anachronistic inser- 
tion based upon the Temple. Their suspicion is strengthened 
by the placement of its description not in the text containing 
the rest of the inner sancta (Ex. 26), but after the description of 
the entire Tabernacle and its paraphernalia (Ex. 30:1-10) - an 
afterthought, as it were. The objection is fallacious. The fact 
that it is not found in its “logical” place is in itself reason to 
suspect that another kind of logic obtained there. Function- 
ally, the incense is outside the carefully graded sanctity out- 
side of chapters 28-29; as such its description appropriately 
follows those chapters. 


[Jacob Milgrom] 


In Halakhah 

In talmudic sources the word “altar” when unqualified, refers 
to the outer altar (Yoma 5:5), which stood in the Temple Court 
in the open, a distance of 22 cubits from the corner of the 
porch (Mid. 5:1). Most of it was in the southern sector (Yoma 
16a; but see the opinion of R. Judah, ibid.; see also Zev. 58b). 
For building the altar for the Second Temple prophetical tes- 
timony was needed to determine the exact required location 
(Zev. 62a). This altar is also called “the altar of bronze” because 
of its bronze cover (Hag. 3:8) and “the altar of the burnt offer- 
ing,’ because daily burnt offerings and other sacrifices were 
offered upon it (Men. 4:4). 

According to talmudic sources the altar was ten cubits 
high (but Jos., Wars, 5:225 has 15 cubits). It was a structure of 
stones joined together with earth (Mekh. Sb-Y. Yitro 20; Ep- 
stein, ed., 156) and consisted of four square layers formed of 
stones, plaster, and a filling of mortar (Zev. 54a), the wider 
stones being placed below and the narrower above, as de- 
scribed later (Suk. 45a; Mid. 3:1; Zev. 54a). These dimensions 
made the altar four cubits larger on all four sides than the altar 
of Solomon’s Temple (11 Chron. 4:1; Mid. 3:1). The first layer 
was 32 X 32 cubits (according to Jos., ibid., 50 x 50), and one 
cubit high. The second layer was 30 x 30 cubits and five cu- 
bits high. The lower projection of one cubit each on the north 
and at the northeast and southwest corners, which were one 
cubit higher than the ground (Tosef. Zev. 6:2; Mid. 3:1), was 
called the base. There was no base in the southeast corner 
(Zev. 54a). In the southwest corner there were several narrow 
apertures through which the blood flowed down to the wa- 
ter channel, and from there to the brook of Kidron (Mid. 3:2; 
Yoma 5:6). Five cubits from the ground, ie., in the middle of 
the altar, a red line, the “hut shel sikrah,’ encircled it, indicat- 
ing the place for the upper and the lower sprinkling of the 
blood (Mid. 3:1; Tosef. Zev. 6:2). The third layer was 28 x 28 
cubits, and three cubits high. The cubit-wide projection which 
encircled the middle of the altar was called the sovev (“sur- 
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round”). The priest walked along it, to offer up the burnt offer- 
ing of a bird (Zev. 6:5), and to sprinkle the blood of the sacri- 
fices upon the altar with his finger (Zev. 5:3). The fourth layer 
constituted the “horns” of the altar. They were four stones, 
one cubit by one, placed at the four corners of the altar. After 
deducting the breadth of the horns (one cubit) and another 
cubit within, used as a path for the priests (karkov, “border”; 
Tosef. Shek. 3:19; Zev. 62a) when removing the ashes, an area 
of 24 x 24 cubits remained which was assigned as the place 
of the fire. The larger fire was in the southeast corner (Tam. 
2:4) and the smaller, for incense, opposite it in the southwest 
corner (Tam. 2:5). Although open to the sky, it is stated that 
the rain never extinguished the wood fire, nor did the wind 
disturb the column of smoke (Avot 5:5). In the center of the 
altar there was an enormous heap of ashes called tappuah 
(“apple”), because of its round shape (Tam. 2:2). 

According to R. Meir, the dimensions of the projections 
of the base, of the surround, and of the horns, were measured 
by the larger cubit, which was six handbreadths (Kelim 17:10; 
Tosef. Kelim, BM 6:12-13; see Men. 97b). On top of the altar 
there were two bowls, either of silver or limestone, into which 
the water and the wine of the water libation were poured dur- 
ing Tabernacles (Suk. 4:9). During the rest of the year the wine 
libation was poured into the bowl on the east (Tosef. Suk. 
3:14; Sif. Num., Shelah 107). From the bowls the wine flowed 
through a gutter in the floor of the court (Tosef. Suk. 3:14) 
into the pits (foundations of the altar) in the southwest cor- 
ner (Mid. 3:3). The wine was absorbed in the pit or congealed 
inside the pipe between the porch and the altar, and the pipe 
consequently had to be cleaned. In the opinion of R. Yose, the 
pit penetrated to the abyss (Tosef. Suk. 3:15; Suk. 49a). 

The stones of the altar were smooth (Zev. 54a), taken 
from the virgin soil of the valley of Beth Cherem (Mid. 3:4). 
The use of iron was forbidden in its erection. The stones were 
plastered over twice yearly, at Passover and at Tabernacles, 
and, according to Judah ha-Nasi it was plastered with a cloth 
every Sabbath eve (Mid. 3:4; Maim., Yad, Beit ha-Behirah 
1:16). In the times of the Hasmoneans the Syrians placed the 
“Abomination of Desolation” upon the altar (1 Macc. 1:54). 
When the Temple was subsequently cleansed they were doubt- 
ful whether it could be used, and hid the stones (ibid. 4:44; 
Meg. Taan. 9; Av. Zar. 52b) in a chamber in the Bet ha-Moked 
(Chamber of the Hearth; Mid. 1:6). The dedication of the altar 
(1 Macc. 4:53-59) became the central feature of the festival of 
Hanukkah. One reason given for the Hanukkah celebration 
lasting eight days is that it took this much time to build the 
altar and plaster it (Meg. Taan. 9, 25'" Kislev). At the southern 
side of the altar there was a stone ramp, 32 cubits long and 16 
wide, enabling the priests to reach the top of the altar with- 
out transgressing the prohibition contained in Exodus 20:26 
(Mekh. Yitro, Ba-Hodesh, 11; see above). There was a space 
between the end of the ramp and the altar (Zev. 62b). 

Altar and ramp together were 62 cubits long (Mid. 5:2), 
the ramp overhanging the lower part of the altar. From the 
large ramp two smaller ones branched off, one on the east side 
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in the direction of the surround, and the other on the west in 
the direction of the base (Zev. 62b and Rashi ibid.). The exis- 
tence of a ramp to the surround is mentioned explicitly only 
by the amora Judah b. Ezekiel. Usually one ascended the al- 
tar from the right-hand side of the ramp and descended from 
the left one (Zev. 6:3). 

Lack of precision in the aforementioned dimensions 
of the altar and the ramp did not disqualify them from use 
(Tosef. Men. 6:12), but the absence of the horns, the base, the 
surround, the ramp, the lack of a square appearance, or the 
slightest flaw in the altar would disqualify the sacrifice (Tosef. 
Suk. 3:16; Zev. 62a and 59a). 

Only the slaughter of birds took place on the actual altar 
(Zev. 6:4-5); other sacrifices were slaughtered to the north of 
it (Zev. 5:1-2; Mid. 3:5). If the slaughtering took place on the 
altar, however, the sacrifice was acceptable (Zev. 6:1). 

During the Second Temple period no fire descended 
from heaven (Yoma 21b) as it did in the First Temple (Zev. 
61b). A tradition was preserved that the fire of the First Tem- 
ple was concealed in a well and was brought out in the days 
of Nehemiah (11 Macc. 1:19-24). 

Whenever the altar was not in use for regular sacrifices 
additional burnt-offerings were offered (Tosef. Shek. 2:8). 
These are referred to as the keiz ha-mizbeah (“summer fruit” 
of the altar; Shek. 4:4). A special regulation “for the benefit 
of the altar” was enacted to ensure continual sacrifice on the 
altar (Git. 5:5; Git. 55a). The altar fire continued to burn even 
at night so that the portions of the sacrifice which it had not 
been possible to burn during the day would be consumed 
(Ber. 1:1; Tam. 2:1). The priests would rise early in the morn- 
ing and undergo ablution in order to be privileged to remove 
the ashes (Tam. 1:2; Yoma 1:8; 2:1). After ascending to the top 
of the altar they cleared away the ashes (Tam. 1:4) and shov- 
eled them on to the ash heap (ibid. 2:2). When the heap was 
overfull the ashes were removed, but during the three Pilgrim 
Festivals they remained there as they were considered orna- 
mental (ibid.). 

Priests alone were permitted to approach the altar and 
minister (Zev. 116b) and proof that a person had “stood and 
ministered at the altar” (Yev. 7:6) was accepted as evidence 
of his priestly lineage (Kid. 4:5; cf. Ter. 8:1; Jos., Ant., 9:160). 
The altar and ramp made sacred whatever was prescribed for 
them. Even if disqualified sacrifices were placed upon them, 
they were not removed (Zev. 9:1-7; Tosef. Mak. 5:4; and Tosef. 
Tem. 1:14). A vow made “to the altar” was considered as refer- 
ring to the altar sacrifices (Ned. 1:3; Tosef. Ned. 1:3). 

In the talmudic era the principle that the altar because 
of its sanctity served as a refuge for murderers who seized 
hold of its horns was restricted (Mak. 12a; Num. R. 23:13; cf. Ty 
Kid. 4:1, 65c). 

The altar played an important role in the festival ceremo- 
nies. During Tabernacles a daily circuit with palm branches or 
willow branches (Suk. 43b) was made of the altar and verses of 
Hallel were recited. On the seventh day the circuit was made 
seven times (Suk. 4:5), and the people took their leave of the 
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altar with expressions of laudation, “Beauty is thine, O Altar! 
Beauty is thine, O Altar!” (ibid.). 

During Passover, so large was the number of paschal 
lambs sacrificed in the Temple court, that the sprinkling of 
the blood against the base of the altar was performed by suc- 
cessive rows of priests (Pes. 5:5). The omer was waved on the 
east side of the altar and offered on the west side (Men. 5:6); 
so also with the waving of the two loaves on Shavuot (ibid.). 
The baskets of first fruits were placed at the side of the altar 
(Bik. 3:6; Tosef. Sanh. 3:6). 

The golden altar (Yoma 5:5), also called the inner altar 
(Tam. 3:1), stood in the center of the center of the sanctuary 
(Yoma 33a-b), opposite the parokhet (“curtain”) which sepa- 
rated the sanctuary from the Holy of Holies (Tosef. ibid. 2:2). 
Incense was burnt (Men. 4:4) and the sacrificial blood was 
sprinkled upon its sides (Men. 3:6; Lev. 5:1-2; Yoma 5:7). The 
measurements of the golden altar were the same as those used 
in the Tabernacle of Moses (Ex. 30:1-10) except that the larger 
cubit of six handbreadths was used (Kelim 17:10). 


In the Aggadah 

The altar as a symbol of atonement recurs again and again in 
rabbinic literature (Tosef. BK 7:6). Johanan b. Zakkai explains 
the prohibition against the use of iron in erecting the altar, 
because the sword (iron) represents catastrophe, and the al- 
tar, atonement (ibid.), its whole (shelemot) stones “bringing 
peace (shalom) between Israel and their Father in Heaven” 
(ibid. 7; Mekh. end of Yitro). In line with this homily, the 
Mishnah taught: “It is not right for that which curtails life to 
be lifted up against that which prolongs it” (Mid. 3:4). The 
word mizbeah (“altar”) is interpreted as suggesting, by asso- 
nance, the four words meziah, mezin, mehabbev, mekhapper 
(“removes evil decrees, sustains, endears, atones”; Ket. 10b); 
or as a *notarikon, its four letters being the initials of Mehilah- 
Zekhut Zikkaron - Berakhah-Hayyim (“forgiveness-merit 
(memorial) - blessing-life’; Tanh. Terumah 11). Because of 
the merit of the altar, blessing accrued to Israel (Tosef. Maas. 
Sh. 5:29), and because of it, the Holy One blessed be He will 
punish the kingdom of Edom (Tanh. Terumah 11). Its dimen- 
sions and its parts are also interpreted symbolically (ibid. 10; 
Mid. Tadshe 11). 

According to one aggadic opinion, Adam was formed 
from earth taken from the site of the altar, in order that the 
site of his atonement should give him power to endure (Gen. 
R. 14:8; TJ Naz. 7:2, 56b). 

According to a late aggadah the altars of the ancients - 
Adam, Cain, Abel, Noah - were erected on the site of the altar 
where also Isaac was bound (PdRE 31), and it was from them 
that Jacob took the stones that he placed at his head at the ford 
of the Jordan (Gen. 35). 

According to R. Isaac Nappaha the fact that the Temple 
was built on the site of the *Akedah (Zev. 62a) is the basis of the 
saying that “whoever is buried in the land of Israel is as if he 
were buried beneath the altar” (Tosef. Av. Zar. 4:3; ARN’ 26:41; 
S. Lieberman, Hellenism in Jewish Palestine (1950), p. 163). 
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The idea of the Sanctification of the Divine Name implicit in 
the binding of Isaac also gave rise to the metaphorical use of 
“building an altar” as an expression for such an act (Lam. R. 
1:16, 50; Git. 57b). The more usual metaphor is “... as if he built 
an altar,’ used with reference to one observing the command- 
ments of Judaism (Ber. 15a; Suk. 45a—b; Men. 110). 

By interpreting scriptural verses the aggadists coined 
such expressions as, “as if an altar was erected in his heart” 
(Otiyyot de-Rabbi Akiva, 8), and “the altar shed tears” (Sanh. 
22a). Plagues afflicting a person are merely “an altar of atone- 
ment for all Israel” (Ber. 5b, see Rabbinovicz, DIK, 50F, 1, 14). 

After the destruction of the Temple, a Jew’s table is re- 
garded as taking the place of the altar (cf. Tosef. Sot. 15:11-13), 
and it was said that “now that there is no altar, a man’s table 
atones for him” (Ber. 55a; Men. 97a). The halakhic authorities 
explain many table customs on this basis (Shibbolei ha-Leket, 
Buber’s ed., 141; Sefer Hasidim, 102). 


[Bialik Myron Lerner] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: de Vaux, Anc Isr, 406-14, 527 (incl. bibl.); 
Haran, in: EM, 4 (1962), 763-80 (incl. bibl.); idem, in: Scripta Hiero- 
solymitana, 8 (1961), 272-302; Aharoni, in: BA, 31 (1968), 2-32; J. Mil- 
grom, Studies in Levitical Terminology, 1 (1969), 37-41; Maim. Yad., 
Beit ha-Behirah 1:13-2:18; Barth, JJLG, 7 (1909), 129-130; J. Dokto- 
rovitz, Middot ha-Battim (5697 — 1936/7), 45-54; M. Weiss, Beit ha- 
Behirah (5706 — 1945/6), 11-27, 101-3; Ginzberg, Legends, index; Bi- 
aloblocki, in: Alei Ayin, S. Schocken Jubilee Volume (5712 - 1951/2), 
51-52, 55; S. Lieberman, ibid., 81; idem, Hellenism in Jewish Palestine 
(1950); idem, Tosefta ki-Feshutah 4 (1962), 684, 710, 871, 879-83; C. Al- 
beck, Mishnah [5], Seder Kodashim (5719 — 1958/9), 313, 324-7; 424-5, 
433-5; Safrai, Erez Yisrael, 5 (1958), 212; S. Scheffer, Beit ha-Mikdash 
(5722 - 1961/2), 25-29; D. Conrad, Studien zum Altargesetz (1968). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Japhet, 1 & 11 Chronicles (1993), 564; Z. Ze- 
vit, in: D. Wright (ed.), Pomegranates and Golden Bells (zs Milgrom; 
1995), 29-38; C. Meyers, in: M. Fox (ed.), Texts, Temples and Traditions 
(Harran Fs; 1996), 33-46; K. Smelik, in: M. Vervenne (eds.), Deuter- 
onomy and Deuteronomic Literature ( Brekelmans Fs; 1997), 263-78; 
N. Naaman, in: vT, 48 (1998), 333-49; S.D. Sperling: in, R. Chazan et 
al. (eds.), Ki Baruch Hu (Levine Fs; 1999), 373-85. 


ALTARAS, Spanish family which originated in Castile, and 
spread to Italy, Turkey, and Erez Israel. To MOSEs (c. 1500) 
was attributed, probably erroneously, a Ladino translation of 
the Shulhan Arukh, printed in Latin characters under the title 
Libro de Mantenimiento de la Alma (Venice, 1609, 1713). Ap- 
parently it was written for the Marranos who could not read 
the work in the original. According to Steinschneider this 
work was written by a certain Meir, and Altaras was merely 
its patron. Three generations of this family were printers. 
SOLOMON ALTARAS THE ELDER supervised the publication 
of the Sephardi prayer book which appeared in Venice in 1685. 
His son, DAVID B. SOLOMON, known as Devash (“honey”), 
an acronym of his name, lived in Venice between 1675 and 
1714. He wrote Kelalei ha-Dikduk (“Principles of Grammar”) 
which was printed at the beginning of the Venice edition of 
the Mikraot Gedolot (1675-78). From 1675 he printed Hebrew 
books, including a prayer book (1696) and the Mishnah with 
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annotations (1756-60). His signature appears on a variety of 
halakhic rulings along with those of other rabbis of Venice, 
and he gave approbations to various books. His last will and 
testament and an elegy on his death appear in Zuf Devash 
(Venice, 1714). In an addendum to his testament “Devash” he 
emphasizes “that one must conspire craftily and with cunning 
in order to fear God and observe his commandments.” David’s 
son SOLOMON published books in Venice during the 18» cen- 
tury, among them a prayer book containing the minhag (“cus- 
tom”) of Corfu, entitled Leket ha-Omer (1718). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat Bod, 1777, no. 6432 (on 
Moses); 3029, no. 9082 (on Solomon the Elder); 856, no. 4787; 2869, 
no. 7969; Ghirondi-Neppi, 83 (on David b. Solomon); $.D. Luzzatto, 


Prolegomena to a Grammar of the Hebrew Language (1836), 60; H.B. 
Friedberg, Toledot ha-Defus ha-Ivri’... (19567); Zedner, Cat, 45. 


[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


ALTARAS, JACQUES (Jacob) ISAAC (1786-1873), French 
merchant, shipbuilder, and philanthropist. Born in Aleppo, 
Syria, Altaras spent his early years in Jerusalem, where his 
father was a rabbi. In 1806 Altaras settled in Marseilles, and 
there prospered in shipbuilding and the Levant trade; he be- 
came an influential member of the Marseilles Chamber of 
Commerce. A member of the French Consistoire and presi- 
dent of the Marseilles Jewish community, he founded a Jew- 
ish school in Marseilles and was a member of the Legion of 
Honor. In 1846 Altaras visited Russia to negotiate the resettle- 
ment of Russian Jews in Algeria. The project failed because of 
the harsh Russian terms - the payment of 60 rubles in taxes 
and fines for each Jew. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Dubnow, Neueste Geschichte des juedischen 
Volkes, 2 (1920), 206. 


[Joachim O. Ronall] 


ALTARAS, JOSEPH (16 century), hazzan and poet. Born in 
Damascus, he settled in Aleppo. He was praised by the Hebrew 
poet Israel *Najara as the “... highest of heavenly heights above 
all his contemporaries in the sweetness of his voice” (Zemirot 
Yisrael, 142-144, 147). Najara also praised his poetry. Joseph's 
son Nissim was also a poet. It may be assumed that the poems 
attributed to “Joseph” and “Nissim” scattered throughout the 
siddur of Aleppo (Venice, 1520, 1560) were written by these 
two. These poems are also included in the collection Shirei 
Yisrael be-Erez ha-Kedem (1921). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.D. Gaon, Yehudei ha-Mizrah be-Erez Yis- 
rael, 2 (1938), 50; Rosanes, Togarmah, 3 (1938), 230. 


[Simon Marcus] 


AL-TARAS, SIDI IBN (end of 11" century), Karaite scholar 
in Castile. According to Abraham ibn Daud and Joseph b. 
Zaddik, Al-Taras went in his youth from Castile to Erez Israel, 
where he became a pupil of the Karaite Abu al-Faraj (prob- 
ably *Jeshua b. Judah). When he returned to Andalusia, he 
brought back his teacher’s book with him and not only at- 
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tempted to circulate it among the *Karaites, but also tried 
to gain adherents for Karaism among the *Rabbanites. After 
Al-Taras’ death, his wife, who is referred to by the Karaites as 
al-Muallima (“the teacher”) and was considered by them an 
authority on religious practice, continued to spread the te- 
nets of Karaism. Abraham ibn Daud indicates that their pro- 
paganda prompted the leaders of the Rabbanites to vigorous 
action, and Joseph *Ferrizuel “Cidellus” (Alkabri), a Jewish 
favorite of Alfonso v1, obtained authority to expel the Kara- 
ites from all the Castilian towns except one. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, in: JQR, 11 (1899), 624, 0.755; 
Mann, Texts, 2 (1935), 3, 39; L. Nemoy (ed.), Karaite Anthology (1952), 
xxi (introd.), 124; Z. Ankori, Karaites in Byzantium (1959), 359n.; Ibn 
Daud, Tradition, XLVI, 94-95, 164-5; J. Rosenthal, Mehkarim u-Me- 
korot (1967), 238; Baer, Spain, 1 (1966), 65, 390-1. 


[Moshe Nahum Zobel] 


ALTAUZEN, YAKOV (Dzhek) MOYSEYEVICH (1907- 
1942), Russian poet. The son of a Siberian gold prospector, 
Altauzen ran away from home at the age of 11 and wandered 
through China and the Soviet Far East. His works include Ya- 
kutyonok Oleska (1927), children’s verse; and Bezusy entuziast 
(“A Juvenile Enthusiast,” 1929) and Pervoye pokoleniye (“First 
Generation,’ 1933), poems about young Communists in the 
industrialization drive. He died in action against the Nazis. 


ALTENBERG, PETER (pseudonym of Richard Englaender; 
1859-1919), Austrian author. The son of a merchant, Altenberg 
studied law and medicine in Vienna and worked briefly in the 
book trade. Eventually, he chose the life ofa bohemian and be- 
came a familiar, picturesque figure in Viennese coffee houses 
and in the turn-of-the-century circles of “Young Vienna.” In 
1894, Altenberg published his first sketches. Fourteen volumes 
of his prose vignettes appeared. His subjects were Viennese 
characters and scenes and he portrayed them with delicacy, 
insight, and wit. His attitude towards Judaism was highly am- 
bivalent. Among his major works are Wie ich es sehe (1896), 
Maerchen des Lebens (1908), and Vita ipsa (1918). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Friedell (ed.), Altenbergbuch (1921); A. 
Ehrenstein, in: G. Krojanker, Juden in der deutschen Literatur (1922), 
193-97; E. Randak, Peter Altenberg (Ger., 1961); R.J. Klawitzer, in: 
Modern Austrian Literature, 1 (Winter 1968), 1-55. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: A. Caspary, in: A. Kilcher (ed.), Metzler Lexikon der deutsch- 
juedischen Literatur (2000), 12-14. 


[Harry Zohn / Marcus Pyka (2"¢ ed.)] 


ALTENSTADT (now IIlereichen-Altenstadt), village in Ba- 
varia, Germany. A few Jewish families lived there from the 
late 17" century. A community was founded in 1719 when five 
Jewish families from the neighborhood were granted rights 
of residence and permission to open a cemetery and build a 
synagogue. This was erected in the Jews’ street in 1722. In 1834 
the 56 Jewish families (403 persons), living in 35 houses, con- 
stituted almost the entire village. Subsequently many Jews left 
for cities in Germany or emigrated to the United States. The 
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rabbinate of Altenstadt, which served the neighboring Jew- 
ish community of Osterberg as well, ceased to exist in 1869. 
There were 250 Jews living in Altenstadt in 1859 and 28 in 
1933. The impressive synagogue built in 1803 was desecrated 
in 1938. About half the Jews left by 1939 and 13 were deported 
to Izbica in Poland in April 1942. The synagogue was torn 
down in 1955. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Boehn,, in: Illereichen-Altenstadt (196s), 
52-62; H. Rose, Geschichtliches der israelitischen Kultusgemeinde Al- 
tenstadt (1931). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Sommer, in: P. Fass (ed.), 
Geschichte und Kultur der Juden in Schwaben (1994), 93-104. 


[Zeev Wilhem Falk / Stefan Rohrbacher (274 ed.)] 


ALTER, ELEANOR B. (1938- ), U.S. divorce lawyer. Born 
in Slingerlands, n.y., the daughter of Charles *Breitel, chief 
judge of New York State’s Court of Appeals, Alter graduated 
from the University of Michigan and earned her law degree 
from Columbia University. She worked for several law firms 
in New York City before becoming a specialist in divorce law. 
Over more than 35 years, she oversaw the termination of more 
than 2,000 marriages, including two of her own. Her famous 
clients included Joy Silverman, the ex-inamorata of Sol *Wa- 
chtler, New York’s former top judge, and Mia Farrow, Woody 
*Allen’s former companion. 

When she began matrimonial work in the mid-1960s, 
divorce law had a tawdry reputation because the only legal 
cause for divorce in New York then was adultery. But the law 
changed and Alter’s practice prospered and her reputation 
grew. An early first marriage, which produced two sons, was 
to William D. Zabel, who would become a dean of the trust 
and estates bar. In addition to her practice, she taught at sev- 
eral law schools and lectured widely. 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


ALTER, ISRAEL (1901-1979), hazzan and composer. Born in 
Lvov, Alter studied music in Vienna. A powerful tenor with a 
wide range, he began his career as hazzan at Vienna's Brigit- 
tenauer Tempel-Verein when he was 20. In 1925 he moved to 
Hanover, where he remained for ten years before becoming 
chief hazzan of the United Hebrew Congregation in Johannes- 
burg, South Africa. He went to the U.S. in 1961, and became 
a faculty member of the School of Sacred Music of Hebrew 
Union College. Alter published his cantorial compositions 
in Shirei Yisrael (2 vols., 1952-57; vols. 3 and 4 were subse- 
quently published by the Cantors’ Association of Montreal, 
Canada) and Cantorial Recitatives for Hallel, Tal, Geshem 
(1962), and his musical settings of Yiddish poems in Mayne 
Lider (1957). He also edited some of David Eisenstadt’s litur- 
gical works in Le-David Mizmor (n.d.). A phonograph record 
of his compositions was issued in 1973. In 1978 the Cantors’ 
Assembly of New York issued Alter’s “Ribono Shel Olam” for 
Selihot according to the order of services adopted by the Rab- 
binic Assembly. 


[Akiva Zimmerman (2"4 ed.)] 
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ALTER, ROBERT B. (1936- ), USS. literary critic. Born in 
the Bronx, New York, Alter taught at Columbia University 
from 1962 to 1966. In 1967, he joined the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley teaching Hebrew and Com- 
parative Literature. 

Alter has published works on English, French, and Amer- 
ican literature. A specialist in modern Jewish literature and 
culture, he has written numerous articles for the New York 
Times Book Review, the Times Literary Supplement, and Com- 
mentary. 

In After the Tradition: Essays on Modern Jewish Writing 
(1969), Alter explores the meaning of tradition in post-Holo- 
caust Jewish literature, examining the works of such writers as 
Elie Wiesel, Saul Bellow, S.Y. Agnon, and Bernard Malamud. 
In Defenses of the Imagination: Jewish Writers and Modern His- 
torical Crisis (1977), he saw Jewish writing as emerging from 
the problems of the 20 century and concentrated on Jewish 
writers such as Gershom Scholem and Osip Mandelshtam. 
He has also explored the profound influence of 20'"-century 
wars on such writers as Norman Mailer and Joseph Heller, 
and the influence of historical forces on such writers as Saul 
Bellow. 

Alter has also been deeply concerned with biblical nar- 
rative. The World of Biblical Literature (1978), The Art of Bib- 
lical Poetry (1981), and The Art of Biblical Narrative (1985) 
show how literary scholarship can be utilized in the study 
of the Bible as both a literary and religious document. His 
translations include Genesis (1996), The David Story (2000), 
and The Five Books of Moses (2004), each with an extensive 


commentary. 
[Susan Strul (274 ed.)] 


ALTER, VICTOR (1890-1941), leader of the *Bund in Poland. 
Alter was born in Mlawa, Poland, into a wealthy hasidic fam- 
ily. He graduated as an engineer in 1910, in Liége, Belgium. In 
1912 he became active in the Bund in Warsaw. Exiled to Sibe- 
ria for his political activities, he later escaped. During World 
War 1, Alter found employment in England, as a laborer and 
then as an engineer. He returned to Poland after the Febru- 
ary Revolution in 1917 and became a member of the central 
committee of the Bund. Between 1919 and 1939 Alter was 
one of the prominent leaders of the Bund and Jewish trade 
unions in Poland. He was a Warsaw city councilor for almost 
20 years, and after 1936 a member of the board of the Jewish 
community. After the Germans invaded Poland in September 
1939, Alter escaped to the Russian-occupied zone. However, 
he was soon arrested with his associate, Henryk Erlich. They 
were both executed on December 4, 1941, in Kuibyshev. Alter 
wrote Tsu der Yidnfrage in Poiln (“The Jewish Problem in Po- 
land,’ 1927) and Anti-semitizm w Swietle Cyfr (“Anti-Semitism 
in the Light of Statistics,” 1937). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 1 (1956), 95ff.; American Representa- 
tion of General Jewish Workers Union of Poland, The Case of Henryk 
Erlich and Victor Alter (1943). 

[Ezekiel Lifschutz] 
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ALTERMAN, NATHAN (1910-1970), Israeli poet. Alterman, 
who was born in Warsaw, settled in Tel Aviv in 1925. He pub- 
lished his first poem in 1931. Alterman achieved distinction 
as a poet on two levels: as the author of popular satirical verse 
which reflected the political aspirations of the yishuv in its 
struggle against the policies of the British authorities in the 
19408, and as a sophisticated modern poet who was recognized 
as one of the leaders of the country’s literary avant-garde. 

His role as a poetic spokesman for the national struggle 
began in 1934 when he became a regular contributor of politi- 
cal verse to the daily Haaretz. In 1943 he switched to the Labor 
daily Davar where, in his weekly feature Ha-Tur ha-Shevi’i 
(“The Seventh Column’), he attacked the British authorities, 
and described the struggle of the Haganah and the Palmah to 
break the embargo on Jewish immigration and gain national 
independence. Many of these verses became part of Israel's pa- 
triotic repertoire; poems banned by the British censors were 
passed from hand to hand by an eager public. Alterman also 
wrote lyrics that were set to music and were popular features 
of the program of Matateh and other satirical theaters. 

After 1948 internal social and political themes became 
the dominant feature in Alterman’s public verse. Following the 
1967 Six-Day War, he advocated the views of the Movement 
for an Undivided Erez Israel, expressing them in prose rather 
than poetry. Alterman’s literary reputation rests upon his more 
aesthetic works. Originally associated with the A. Shlonsky 
group of modernist poets, and influenced by both French and 
Russian symbolists, he soon became the leading “imagist” poet 
of his generation. Characterized by brilliant wit and imagery, 
his idiom followed the rhythms of spoken Hebrew. 

Alterman constructed a mythical world of his own, sub- 
ject to its own rules, and made up of two components. One 
is the poet’s lost Eden, a primeval land in which wild beasts 
and primordial forces of nature rage in a violent blaze of 
color and sound, from which he was expelled for some un- 
known original sin and into which he is forever striving to 
regain entry. In contrast to this elemental landscape stands 
his mythical city, mechanized, hostile, and decadent, and at 
the same time morbidly alluring with its aura of catastrophe 
and death. A central motif of Alterman’s poetry is the inevi- 
table clash between these two components which can only be 
resolved in a final moment of awareness at the very brink of 
death and oblivion. 

Alterman’s love poetry is also expressed within the con- 
text of this romantic agony. The women he depicts are either 
idealized ethereal products of a primordial Eden, or jaded 
daughters of the city, or a combination of both. Again, fulfill- 
ment or reconciliation can only occur at the brink of death. 

Alterman’s first poems show signs of a dichotomy in his 
conception of poetry. On the one hand, there is the realization 
that poetry is incapable of penetrating the essence of things, 
often expressed by the declaration that it is perhaps better to 
cease writing; on the other hand, some of Alterman’s verse 
suggests that poetry is so powerful it can prevail over the par- 
adisaic world’s elemental forces and accurately depict them. 
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Hence poetry must be built upon fixed rules and regulations. 
Alterman, therefore, considers symmetrical repetition the 
supreme value of order and beauty. Each of his poems has a 
fixed number of stanzas and sentences, a rhyme scheme, and 
a constant number of feet. 

Simhat Aniyyim (“Joy of the Poor,’ 1941) signaled a radi- 
cal change in Alterman’s poetry both in language and con- 
ception. The most marked innovations in this collection are 
the figures of speech, symbols, and allusions taken from tra- 
ditional Jewish literature, folklore, and liturgy. The primor- 
dial forest and the timeless city are now superseded by images 
drawn from the Jewish folk tradition of Eastern Europe. Al- 
terman makes no attempt to conceal the affinity between his 
poetry and the collective national experience, with its clear 
historical indications of impending disaster. The central poetic 
idea is that the barriers ordinarily separating the living from 
the dead through love and trust can be broken. These two at- 
tributes offer the hope of rebirth out of doom and destruction 
only if one courageously confronts death. 

In the Shirei Makkot Mizrayim (“Plagues of Egypt,” 1944), 
Alterman continues to develop his historiosophic views, ap- 
plying them not only to the Jewish people but also to human- 
ity. The poet intentionally removes the biblical Ten Plagues 
from their historical and national context, and turns them 
into a prototype of the eternal and cyclical history of man- 
kind with its wars and renewal. The main innovation in Ir 
ha- Yonah (“Wailing City,’ 1957) is the application of the ab- 
stract concept of history to one particular and fateful chapter 
in the history of the Jewish people - the years of the Holocaust, 
illegal immigration to Israel, and the struggle for national in- 
dependence. Alterman’s diction here is often prosaic and even 
relies on slang. At the same time he also uses the ballad form 
more typical of his earlier poetry and characterized by dra- 
matic monologues and theatrical flourishes. 

Alterman’s plays include Kinneret, Kinneret (1962); Pun- 
dak ha-Ruhot (“The Inn of the Ghosts,” 1963), a poetic drama 
concerning the artist between the opposing worlds of life 
and death, home and inn, and art and life; Mishpat Pythago- 
ras (“Pythagoras Law,’ 1965), about a computer with human 
sensibilities; and Ester ha-Malkah (“Queen Esther,’ 1966). 
Alterman also wrote Hagigat Kayiz (1965), a collection of po- 
ems, and a book of critical essays entitled Ha-Massekhah ha- 
Aharonah (1968). Alterman’s translations of Moliére’s plays 
appeared in three volumes in 1967. He also translated some of 
Shakespeare’s plays. His collected works appeared in four vol- 
umes called Kol Shirei Alterman (1961-62). For English trans- 
lations of his poems, see B. Hrushovsky, in S. Burnshaw, et al. 
(eds.), The Modern Hebrew Poem Itself... (1966), 109-19; Ariel, 
no. 14 (1966), 43-55; Poetry, 92 (1958), 236ff. A detailed list of 
translations into English appears in Goell, Bibliography, 2-5. 


[Matti Megged] 


All 15 published volumes of Alterman’s works have now 
been republished and have achieved great popularity. In the 
field of literary criticism Mivhar Maamarim shel Yezirato shel 
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Alterman (“A Selection of Works by Alterman”) edited by A. 
Baumgarten (1971) has appeared, as well as Ha-Hut ha-Meshu- 
lash, a collection of articles edited by M. Dorman (1971, 1975), 
and Mahberot Alterman (1977-81), which includes hitherto 
unpublished material, a bibliography of his work, and stud- 
ies on him. Recent years have seen new editions of his po- 
etry, such as the collection Shirim mi-she-Kevar (1999), a new 
edition of four plays (Mahazot, 2002), in addition to various 
reprints of his translations of classical plays. A bilingual He- 
brew-English collection, “Selected Poems,” was published in 
1978, followed in 1981 by “Little Tel Aviv.’ Individual poems 
have been published in 20 languages. 
[Anat Feinberg (2™4 ed.)] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Ukhmani, Le-Ever ha-Adam (1953), 169- 
75; Y. Zmora, Sifrut al Parashat Dorot, 2 (1950), 225-64; S.Y. Penueli, 
Sifrut ki-Feshutah (1963), 249-58; D. Kenaani, Beinam le-Vein Zeman- 
nam (1955), 220-54; D. Miron, Arba Panim ba-Sifrut Bat Yameinu 
(1962), 13-108; D. Sadan, Bein Din ve-Heshbon (1963), 124-30; B. Kurz- 
weil, Bein Hazon le-Vein ha-Absurdi (1966), 181-257; M. Shamir, Be- 
Kulmus Mahir (1960), 99-117; Zach in: Akhshav, 3:4 (1959), 109-22; 
Zuri, in: Massa, 2, no. 11 (1952); 3, no. 17 (1953); 4, nos. 1, 2 (1954); Wax- 
man, Literature, 5 (1960), 22-24. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Mendel- 
son, Natan Alterman (1973); Y. Nave, Biblical Motifs Representing the 
“Lyrical Self” in the Works of Scholem Aleichem, Natan Alterman, Lea 
Goldberg, Ariela Deem, and Shulamit Har-Even (1987); M. Shamir, Na- 
tan Alterman: ha-Meshorer ke-Manhig (1988); M. Dorman, Alterman 
vi- Yezirato (1989); Z. Shamir, Od Hozer ha-Niggun: Shirat Alterman 
bi-Rei ha-Modernizm (1989); A. Schiller, Caminante en su tiempo: la 
poesia de Natan Alterman (Spanish, 1991); M. Dorman, Natan Al- 
terman: Pirkei Biyografyah (1991); R. Kartun-Blum, Ha-Lez ve-ha- 
Zel (1994); M.E. Varela Morena, Literatura hebrea contemporanea, 9 
(Spanish, 1994); H. Shaham, Hedim shel Niggun (1997); Y. Ben Tolila 
and A. Komem (eds.), Konkordanzyah shel Natan Alterman (1998); 
Z. Shamir, Al Et ve-al Atar: Poetikah u-Politikah be-Shirat Alterman 
(1999); H. Barzel, Avraham Shlonski, Natan Alterman, Lea Goldberg 
(2001); D. Miron, Parpar min ha-Tolaat (2001); D. Ider, Alterman- 
Baudelaire, Paris-Tel Aviv, Urbaniyut u-Mitos (2004). 


ALTHEIMER, BENJAMIN (1850-1938), U.S. banker and 
philanthropist. Altheimer, who was born in Darmstadt, Ger- 
many, immigrated to the United States in 1868 and settled in 
St. Louis, Missouri. He built up a successful banking and in- 
vestment business, was a founder and trustee of Temple Israel, 
and became a leading figure in St. Louis philanthropic and 
cultural organizations. In 1918 he proposed the institution of 
Flag Day to President Wilson. He served as treasurer of the 
National Jewish Hospital for Consumptives, Denver, for more 
than 30 years. Moving to New York in 1916, Altheimer served 
as president of Temple Beth El and treasurer of the New York 
executive of the Union of American Hebrew Congregations. 


[Sefton D. Temkin] 


AL TIKREI (Heb. "777 5x; “Do not read”), term used to de- 
note a change in the masoretic reading of Scripture in order 
to give a meaning to a phrase, other than the literal one. The 
object of its application was not to abrogate the accepted read- 
ing or deny its literal meaning, since there is a rule that “a 
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verse never loses its ordinary meaning.” The intention of the 
scholars was to reveal additional meanings supporting their 
interpretation of the halakhah or the aggadah. The sages used 
various methods in applying the al tikrei: 


(1) Changes in Punctuation 

Biblical text is unvocalized. Hence the traditional reading 
can be altered by changing the punctuation, and in this way 
the word is given a new meaning. For example: (a) The read- 
ing in Exodus 32:16 of “harut” (“graven”) upon the tablets is 
changed to “herut” (“freedom”); this enables the rabbis to de- 
rive the ethical lesson that true spiritual freedom can be at- 
tained only by fulfilling the commandments, i-e., “freedom 
is in the tablets” (b) The moral that “a man does not com- 
mit a transgression unless the spirit of folly enters him” is 
derived from turning the letter sin of tisteh (“go aside”; Num. 
5:12) into a shin, making the reading “tishteh” (“shall commit 
folly”; Sot. 3a). 


(2) Transposition of Letters 

Such transposition is not unknown in the text of the Bible, e.g., 
kesev and keves (“sheep”), simlah and salmah (“garment”). The 
rabbis however extended this principle to add a new meaning 
to a verse. For example, by transposing the letters’ of kirbam 
(“their inner thought”) to kivram (“their grave”) in Psalms 
49:12, they concluded that there is no resurrection for the 
wicked since “their home is their grave” (MK gb). 


(3) Change of Letters 

Some of the al tikrei involve change in the letters, particularly 
homorganic ones such as alef and ayin, het and he. Thus, by 
reading “al” for “el” in Numbers 11:2, the verse is made to read 
“and Moses prayed against the Lord” upon which R. Eleazar 
bases the statement that man spoke presumptuously to God. 
In this case the transposition is justified in that “in the school 
of R. Eliezer b. Jacob they read alef as ayin and ayin as alef” 
(Ber. 32a). An example that involves both transposition of let- 
ters and change of vowels is the reading of hadrat (“majesty”) 
as herdat (“reverence”) in Psalms 29:2. The lesson derived is 
that one should not stand up to pray except in a reverent frame 
of mind (cf. Ber. 30b). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Heinemann, Darkhei ha-Aggadah (1954), 
127-9; Z.H. Chajes, Mevo ha-Talmud (1845), 52-53; A. Rosenzweig, 
Die Al-tikre-Deutungen (1911); enlarged offprint of the article in Fest- 
schrift... Lewy (1911), 204-53. 


[Abraham Arzi] 


°ALTING, JACOBUS (1618-1679), Dutch theologian and He- 
braist. Born in Heidelberg, Alting studied Oriental languages 
and theology in Groningen, Utrecht, and Leiden. In Em- 
den (1638-39) he read Jewish literature with a Jewish teacher 
named Gumprecht b. Abraham. During his journey to Eng- 
land (1641-43) he was ordained priest of the Church of Eng- 
land and studied Arabic at Oxford with *Pococke. In 1643 he 
succeeded Gomarus as professor of Oriental languages at the 
University of Groningen, where in 1667 he became profes- 
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sor of theology. His works (Opera Omnia, 5 vols., ed. by his 
friend and disciple Balthasar Bekker, Amsterdam, 1687) in- 
clude a manual of Syriac and Aramaic (Groningen, 1676) and 
a — didactic rather than descriptive - Hebrew grammar (Fun- 
damenta punctationis linguae sacrae, 1654; Dutch translation, 
1664) dedicated to *Buxtorf 11 and *Hottinger, with whom he 
conducted a scholarly correspondence. As a theologian Alting 
advocated a purely biblical theology based on the interpreta- 
tion of Hebrew Scripture. This approach brought him into a 
long-standing conflict with his scholastic-dogmatic colleague 
Samuel Maresius. For information on Jewish antiquities Alt- 
ing drew on post-biblical Jewish sources. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.J. van der AA., Biografisch Woordenboek 
der Nederlanden, 1 (1852), 214-18; W. van Bekkum, in: G. Veltri 
and G. Necker (eds.), Gottes sprache in der philoloigschen Werkstatt. 
Hebraistik vom 15. bis zum 19. Jahrhundert (2004), 49-74; J.P. de 
Bie and J. Loosjes, Biographisch woordenboek van protestantsche 
godgeleerden in Nederland, 1 (1907), 107-27; W. van Bunge et al., The 
Dictionary of Seventeenth and Eighteenth-Century Dutch Philoso- 
phers (2003), 18; W. Gesenius, Geschichte der hebraeischen Sprache 
und Schrift (1815), 122ff.; P.C. Molhuysen et al., Nieuw Nederland- 
sch Biografisch Woordenboek, 1 (1911), 96f.; PH. Roessingh, Jacobus 
Alting. Een bijbelsch Godgeleerde uit het Midden der 17e Eeuw (1864); 
1.E. Zwiep, in: J. Noordgraaf and F. Vonk (eds.), Five Hundred Years 
of Foreign Language Teaching in the Netherlands 1450-1950 (1993), 


40-45. 
[Irene E. Zwiep (2™4 ed.)] 


ALTMAN, ARYEH (1902-1982), Zionist Revisionist leader. 
Altman was born in Balta, Russia, where his father, Menasheh, 
a Hebrew teacher, was head of the local Zionist movement, 
and after the Revolution of 1917, head of the Jewish commu- 
nity and deputy mayor of the town. In 1919 the family moved 
to Odessa, where Aryeh Altman was imprisoned on various 
occasions by the Soviet authorities for Zionist activity. He was 
one of some 300 leading Zionists belonging to all political par- 
ties who were arrested by the Bolshevik authorities in 1924. 
Altman traveled to Moscow to intercede with the authorities 
to allow them to immigrate to Israel instead of being exiled to 
Siberia. After months of negotiation between the Russian and 
British authorities he finally received the required permission 
for aliyah, with the Zionists and their families finally depart- 
ing on a special boat. 

From 1927 to 1935 Altman resided in the United States, 
where he received his doctorate, and headed the Zionist Re- 
visionist movement. On his return to Erez Israel he held the 
same position and was instrumental in the formation of the 
*Irgun Zevai Leummi in 1937 and was appointed by V. *Jabo- 
tinsky as chairman of the triumvirate that headed the organi- 
zation. After the death of Jabotinsky he was appointed head 
of the New Zionist Organization. From 1948 to 1950 he was a 
member of the Provisional Government Council. Altman was 
a member of the Second through the Fifth Knesset. In 1972 the 
honor of Yakir Yerushalayim was conferred upon him and in 
1976 he was appointed vice chairman of the Israeli- American 
Friendship Society. 
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ALTMAN, NATHAN 


ALTMAN, BENJAMIN (1840-1913), U.S. merchant, art col- 
lector, and philanthropist. Altman was born on New York’s 
Lower East Side. Altman and his brother Morris opened a 
store in 1865. After Morris's death in 1876 Altman assumed 
sole control over the business, which he developed into a large, 
high-quality department store. When Altman moved the busi- 
ness, known as “B. Altman and Co., to Fifth Avenue in 1906, it 
became the first large store in New York to be established in a 
residential area. At the same time Michael *Friedsam became 
his partner and contributed considerably to the growth of the 
establishment. After Benjamin's death and until its closing, the 
store was run by the Altman Foundation, a philanthropic trust 
donating funds to many charities, including Jewish organiza- 
tions. Altman was also a pioneer in the provision of social, 
medical, and recreational facilities for employees. Altman’s art 
collection, appraised upon his death at 15 million dollars, was 
bequeathed to the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: DAB, 1 (1928); New York Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, Handbook of The Benjamin Altman Collection (1915). 


{Hanns G. Reissner] 


ALTMAN, MOISHE (1890-1981), Yiddish poet and novelist. 
Altman, who was born in Bessarabia, was partly self-educated. 
He lived in Romania and the Soviet Union. In 1920 he began 
writing poems and literary articles for the Czernowitz weeklies 
Frayhayt and Dos Naye Leben. In 1930 he immigrated to Ar- 
gentina but after a year he returned to Romania and settled in 
Bucharest. During wwit he lived in the U.S.S.R. After World 
War 11 Altman was sent, with other Soviet Yiddish writers, to 
a Siberian forced labor camp (1949-52), but he survived and 
resumed his literary work. His prose includes two volumes of 
short stories, Blendenish (1926) and Di Viner Karete (1935), and 
the novels Midrash Pinkhas (1936) and Shmeterlingen (1939). 
His selected works (Geklibene Verk) were published in New 
York in 1955, with a biographical and critical introduction by 
S. Bickel, and in Bucharest (Oysgeveylte shriftn, 1974). His last 
books, Baym fenster and Di viner karete un andere dertzeylun- 
gen, were published in Moscow in 1980. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 1 (1956), 92-94. 
[Shlomo Bickel] 


ALTMAN, NATHAN (1889/90-1970), Russian painter, 
graphic artist, sculptor, stage designer. Altman was born in 
Vinnitsa. As a child, he studied in a heder and then at a Rus- 
sian elementary school in Vinnitsa. In 1902-7, he attended 
classes in painting and sculpture at the Odessa Art School. 
During these years, he got close to Jewish intellectuals and 
writers, among them Hayyim Nahman *Bialik. He first showed 
his work at the exhibit of the Association of Southern Russia 
Artists in Odessa. In 1910-11, Altman lived in Paris, where he 
attended M. Vasilyeva’s art studio at the Russian Academy. 
During this period, he met many Jewish artists then living in 
Paris, among them Marc *Chagall and David *Shterenberg. In 
1911, Altman exhibited at the Salon des Beaux-Arts in Paris. 
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ALTMAN, OSCAR LOUIS 


Later in 1911, he returned to Vinnitsa, and then moved to Pe- 
tersburg in 1912 where he became known as a leading Russian 
artist and bohemian figure. In his works of this period, Alt- 
man combined elements of cubism with the decorative fea- 
tures and linearity of modern art (as in the portrait of Anna 
Akhmatova, 1914; Gosudarstvenny Russki Muzei, St. Peters- 
burg). In 1913-14, Altman participated in exhibits of various 
art associations in Moscow and Petrograd, ranging from mod- 
erately modernist ones (like “World of Art”) to overtly radical 
ones (like “The Jack of Diamonds”) and avant-garde groups 
(like “The Youth Union” or “o.10”). Starting from his earliest 
works and throughout his life, Altman placed great empha- 
sis on Jewish subjects when selecting themes for his works. 
Prior to World War 1, he had become the first among Jewish 
artists in Russia to pursue a goal of forging a “contemporary 
Jewish art.” Seeking the foundations of this new art, Altman 
copied tombstone reliefs at Jewish cemeteries in the Ukraine. 
In 1914, he executed a graphic series, “The Jewish Graphics,” 
incorporating the relief motifs, its first printed edition dedi- 
cated to Bialik. In his “Jewish works” of this period, Altman 
strove to combine the archaic plastics of the Ancient Middle 
East with the latest achievements of European Modernism (as 
in the sculpture A Portrait of a Young Jew (Self-Portrait, 1916, 
State Russian Museum, St. Petersburg)). Altman was a founder 
and a member of the executive committee of the Jewish So- 
ciety for the Encouragement of the Arts, established in 1915 
in Petrograd. He was commissioned to design the emblem of 
the Society and participated in its exhibits (1916, 1917, Petro- 
grad; 1918, Moscow). In 1916, Altman designed a Hebrew-lan- 
guage textbook. After the Bolsheviks came to power, he was 
appointed both director of the Petrograd Department of Fine 
Arts at the People’s Commissariat of Education and director 
of the Museum of Artistic Culture (1918). He was one of lead- 
ers of Communist-Futurist (ComFut) Association. In 1919, 
Altman moved to Moscow and started working for Jewish 
theaters. In 1920, he executed stage and costume designs for 
the Habimah Theater production of The Dibbuk. At the same 
time, he became the principal stage designer for the Moscow 
Jewish Theater (GOsET), where he designed sets for a number 
of productions. Being active in Kultur-Lige, Altman was its 
Moscow branch chairman and participated in its exhibit to- 
gether with Chagall and Shterenberg (1922), At this exhibit, he 
showed non-figurative futurist works as examples of his new 
“Jewish art.” In the early 1920s, he collaborated with Jewish 
publishers and designed books in Yiddish. He participated 
in all major exhibitions in Moscow and Petrograd as well as 
in international exhibitions in Berlin (Van Diemen Gallery, 
1923), Paris, and Venice. His first one-man show took place 
in Moscow in 1926. From 1928, Altman lived in Paris. In 1929, 
he participated in Ausstellung juedischer Kuenstler in Zur- 
ich. In the early 1930s, he exhibited in Paris and the U.S.S.R. 
In 1932-33, Altman executed series of graphic works treating 
biblical themes. His main genres of this period were still lifes 
and landscapes that established him as a virtuoso master of 
color and composition. In 1936, Altman returned to Lenin- 
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grad. In the 1940s, he designed books by *Sholem Aleichem 
and stage designs for several productions at Jewish theaters 
in Moscow and Kiev. In the 1940s-1960s, Altman was active 
mostly in book and stage design while continuing painting 
and sculpturing. Not long before he died he had a one-man 
show in Leningrad. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Efros, A Portrait of Nathan Altman 
(1922); B. Arvatov, Nathan Altman (1924); B. Aronson, Modern Jew- 
ish Graphic Work (1924), 80-84; Nathan Altman. The Retrospective 
Show of Works. Exh. Cat. Leningrad (1968); Nathan Altman. Exh. Cat. 
Moscow (1978) — all in Russian; M. Etkind, Nathan Altman (1984). 


[Hillel Kazovsky (274 ed.)] 


ALTMAN, OSCAR LOUIS (1909-1968), U.S. economist 
and treasurer of the International Monetary Fund. Altman, 
who was born in New York, was educated at Cornell Univer- 
sity and at the University of Chicago. He began to work as an 
economist for the Securities and Exchange Commission in 
1936 and was its senior economist from 1938 to 1940. Dur- 
ing World War 11 he was the principal economist of the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board and served as an officer in 
the United States Air Force. After heading the analysis and 
planning office of the French Supply Council, he joined the 
International Monetary Fund, and in 1966 was appointed the 
Fund's treasurer. Altman's main interest was international li- 
quidity problems, and he was one of the first economists to 
understand the significance of the Eurodollar market. He pub- 
lished numerous papers on both these issues. 


[Joachim O. Ronall] 


ALTMAN, SIDNEY (1939-_), research biologist and educa- 
tor. Altman, born in Montreal, Canada, received his doctor- 
ate in biophysics from the University of Colorado in 1967. He 
joined the department of biology at Yale University in 1971, 
becoming a professor in 1980 and serving as chairman of the 
department 1983-85. He was the dean of Yale College in 1985. 
In 1989 he shared the Nobel Prize in chemistry with Thomas 
Cech of the University of Colorado for similar discoveries 
they made in the 1970s and early 1980s while working inde- 
pendently. They found that in its role as a chemical catalyst, 
the RNA subunit of RNase P from bacteria can cleave some 


transcripts of genetic information. 
[Bracha Rager (2"¢ ed.)] 


ALTMANN, ADOLEF (1879-1944), rabbi, historian, philos- 
opher. Born in Hunsdorf, Hungary, Altmann studied at the 
yeshivot of Hunsdorf and Pressburg, and graduated as doc- 
tor of philosophy from Berne University. An early follower of 
Herzl, he worked for the acceptance of religious Zionism in 
the face of hostility on the part of the Hungarian Orthodox 
rabbinate. He was a delegate to the First Mizrachi Congress 
in Pressburg, correspondent for Die Welt (1905), and editor 
of the Ungarische Wochenschrift (1904). 

He served as rabbi in Salzburg (1907-1915) where he 
wrote the two-volume Geschichte der Juden in Stadt and Land 
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Salzburg (1913, 1930), which is still the authoritative work on 
the subject, and in Merano. In World War 1 he served as se- 
nior chaplain in the Austro-Hungarian Army, receiving the 
Golden Cross of Merit; in witness to Jewish service in the war 
he collected testimonials from military commanders on the 
conduct of their Jewish soldiers. From 1920 to 1938 he served 
as chief rabbi — the last one — of Trier, one of the oldest Jew- 
ish communities in Germany. The results of his historical re- 
search into the community's origins were published in Das 
Friiheste Vorkommen der Juden in Deutschland; Juden in ro- 
mischen Trier (1931), which threw new light on the subject, 
dating the settlement of Jews in Trier to the end of the 3"¢ and 
early 4" century c.z. He contributed the entry on the his- 
tory of German Jews to the Jiidisches Lexikon (1927). He was 
a leading delegate to the Association of Jewish Communities 
(Preussischer Landesverband Jued. Gemeinden) and as pro- 
lific author and orator participated widely in Jewish cultural 
life in Germany. In 1938 he immigrated to Holland and met his 
death in Auschwitz in 1944 with his wife Malwine, née Weisz, 
their daughter Hilda van Mentz and family, and their son Dr. 
Wilhelm Altmann. He was survived by three sons: Professor 
Alexander *Altmann, Dr. Erwin Altmann, and Dr. Manfred 
Altmann. A street was named after him in Trier in 1956 and in 
1979 in commemoration of the centenary of his birth a special 
ceremony was held in the Town Hall of Trier. An illustrated 
brochure, Dr. Adolf Altmann zum Gedenken was published by 
the City of Trier on the event. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A complete list of Adolf Altmann’s works, 
166 items, is in: Zeitschrift fuer die Geschichte der Juden, 8 (1971), 
149-57; ON ALTMANN: A. Altmann, in: Leo Baeck Yearbook, 26 (1981), 
145-76: H. Gold, Geschichte der Juden in Oesterreich (1971), 149-57: 
M. Karin-Karger, Salzburg’s wiedergeabaute Synagoge (1968): AJR 
Information, Sept. and Nov. 1979: S. Dasberg, in: Nieuw Israelitisch 
Weekblad (Sept. 1, 1939): H. Istor, in: Allgemeine Juedische Wochen- 
zeitung (Aug. 31, 1979). 


ALTMANN, ALEXANDER (1906-1987), rabbi, teacher, 
and scholar. His father was Adolf *Altmann (1879-1944), a 
Hungarian-born rabbi who officiated in Trier in 1920-38 and 
wrote a history of the Jews there and in Salzburg. He died in 
Auschwitz, together with his wife and other members of his 
family. Alexander commemorated them in “A Filial Memoir,’ 
which appeared in the Leo Baeck Yearbook, 26 (1981). In 1931, 
Altmann received both a doctorate in philosophy from Berlin 
University and ordination from the Hildesheimer Rabbinical 
Seminary in Berlin, where he taught from 1932. He served as 
rabbi in Berlin from 1931 and established there the Rambam 
Lehrhaus, a public institute for adult education, in 1935. Alt- 
mann was obliged to flee Germany in 1938, and was then ap- 
pointed communal rabbi in Manchester, England, serving in 
that capacity until 1959. In 1954 he founded the Institute of 
Jewish Studies in Manchester, serving as its director until his 
departure from England, when the Institute moved to Univer- 
sity College, London, under the watchful eyes of his devoted 
brother, Manfred. In 1959, Altmann was appointed Lown Pro- 
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ALTONA 


fessor of Jewish Philosophy and History of Ideas at Brandeis 
University, where he taught until his retirement in 1976. He 
established the Lown Institute for Advanced Judaic Studies at 
Brandeis and directed it from 1960 to 1965. Altmann’s scholar- 
ship was primarily in the fields of medieval Jewish philosophy 
and mysticism, as well as in the writings of Moses *Mendels- 
sohn. His initial German essays were theological and contem- 
porary in nature and appeared in translation as The Meaning 
of Jewish Existence (1992). Altmann’s work includes Des Rabbi 
Mosche Ben Maimon More Newuchim (abridged German 
translation, 1935); Saadya Gaon: The Book of Doctrines and 
Beliefs (1946, abridged English translation and commentary); 
Isaac Israeli (together with S.M. Stern, 1969); Moses Mendels- 
sohns Fruehschriften Zur Metaphysik (1969); Studies in Reli- 
gious Philosophy and Mysticism (1969); Moses Mendelssohn: A 
Biographical Study (1973); Essays in Jewish Intellectual History 
(1981); Moses Mendelssohn, Jerusalem or On Religious Power 
and Judaism (introduction and commentary; translation by 
Allan Arkush, 1983); Von der Mittlealterlichen zur Modernen 
Aufklaerung: Studien Zur Juedischen Geistesgeschichte (1987). 
Altmann was the editor of Scripta Judaica (jointly with J.G. 
Weiss) and the Journal of Jewish Studies (1954-58); of Studies 
and Texts of the Lown Institute (four volumes, 1963-67); and 
editor in chief of the Moses Mendelssohn Gesammelte Schriften 
Jubilaeumsausgabe from 1970 until his death in 1987. In that 
period, he was sole editor of five volumes in that series and 
part editor of five more. A complete bibliography of Altmann’s 
work is found in Perspectives on Jewish Thought and Mysti- 
cism, edited by A.L. Ivry, E.R. Wolfson, and A. Arkush (1998). 
An appreciation of his manifold contributions to scholarship 
is given in the Leo Baeck Yearbook, 34 (1989) and in the He- 
brew publication In Memory of Alexander Altmann (1990), 
published by the Israel Academy of Sciences and the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem. 

[Alfred L. Ivry (2"¢ ed.)] 


ALTONA, major port, suburb of Hamburg, Germany; until 
1864 part of Denmark. The Portuguese Jews living in Hamburg 
were prohibited from burying their dead there, and acquired 
land for a cemetery in Altona in 1611. Thirteen Portuguese 
families from Hamburg settled in Altona in 1703, augment- 
ing the small Portuguese settlement already in existence. They 
organized a community known as Bet Yaakov ha-Katan (later 
Neveh Shalom). A synagogue was built in 1770. The Sephardi 
community, however, remained a branch of the community 
in Hamburg. Greater importance was attained by the com- 
munity established by Ashkenazi Jews, who first arrived in 
Altona around 1600. In 1641, they received a charter from 
the king of Denmark to found a community and build a syn- 
agogue. After the Russian-Polish War of 1654/55, Jewish refu- 
gees from Lithuania expelled from Hamburg settled in Altona. 
At the same time numerous families, while formally remain- 
ing Danish subjects and members of the Altona community, 
had established themselves in Hamburg, where they formed 
a semi-independent subcommunity. In 1671 the Altona com- 
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ALTSCHUL 


munity amalgamated with the community of Hamburg, and 
afterward with that of Wandsbek, to form a single community, 
known by the initials anw (178), under Chief Rabbi *Hillel 
b. Naphtali Zevi. The chief rabbinate, as well as the attached 
yeshivah and bet din, was situated in Altona. It had jurisdic- 
tion over the Ashkenazi Jews in all three communities as well 
as *Schleswig-Holstein. In the 18 century the community in 
Altona overshadowed that of Hamburg, in both scholarship 
(having a series of eminent rabbis and scholars) and affluence. 
It was in Altona that the acrimonious *Emden-*Eybeschuetz 
amulet controversy took place. Altona was also an important 
center of Hebrew printing (see below). The Chief Rabbinate 
existed until 1863, its bet din being the last institution of Jewish 
jurisdiction to function autonomously in Germany. 

The three communities remained united until 1811, when 
Hamburg was occupied by French forces. In 1815 a number 
of Jews moved from Hamburg to Altona after the emancipa- 
tion granted by the French was annulled. The Jews in Altona 
engaged in commerce, some being shareholders of ships em- 
ployed in the South American trade and, especially in the 18 
century, whaling. Special economic privileges were granted to 
them by the Danish kings. Hamburg Jews frequently helped 
to finance these activities. After the annexation of the area to 
Prussia in 1866, the Hamburg community grew rapidly and 
eclipsed that of Altona. In 1938 Altona was officially incor- 
porated into Hamburg. Rabbis of the independent commu- 
nity of Altona were Akiva Wertheimer (1816-35); the eminent 
halakhist Jacob *Ettlinger (1835-71); Eliezer Loeb (1873-92); 
Meyer *Lerner (1894-1926); and Joseph Carlebach (1927-37). 
The Jewish population of Altona numbered 2,350 in 1867 (out 
of a total of 50,000), around 2,000 in 1900, and around 5,000 
in 1925 (out of 186,000). (See also *Hamburg.) 


Hebrew Printing in Altona 

In 1727 Samuel S. Popert of Koblenz established a printing 
press in Altona, having learned the craft in nearby Hamburg 
where he had published a few books. He did the printing 
himself, assisted by the wandering typesetter Moses Maarsen 
of Amsterdam. Until 1739 Popert published various works 
in Hebrew and Judeo-German. In 1732 the wealthy Ephraim 
Heckscher set up a printing house which a year later passed 
into the hands of his assistant Aaron b. Elijah ha-Kohen, who 
was called Aaron Setzer (“setter”). He continued printing un- 
til 1743, when he became the manager of the press set up by 
Jacob Emden, where later many of Emden’s polemical writ- 
ings against Jonathan Eybeschuetz were printed. In 1752 they 
separated, as Aaron had sided with Eybeschuetz. Another as- 
sistant in Emden’s printing works, Moses Bonn, set out on his 
own in 1765, and this business was operated for many years by 
his sons and grandsons as Brothers Bonn. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Duckesz, Ivoh le-Moshav (Heb. and Ger., 
1903); idem, Hakhmei auw (Heb. and Ger., 1908); W. Victor, Die 
Emanzipation der Juden in Schleswig-Holstein (1913); H. Kellenbenz, 
Sephardim an der unteren Elbe (1958); O. Wolfsberg-Aviad, Die Drei- 
Gemeinde (1960). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.M. Graupe, Die Statuten 
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der drei Gemeinden Altona, Hamburg und Wandsbek, 2 vols. (1973); 
G. Marwedel, Die Privilegien der Juden in Altona (1976). HEBREW 
PRINTING: Shunami, Bibl, index; Steinschneider, in: zGyD, 1 (1887), 
281ff.; Ch. D. Friedberg, Toledot ha-Defus ha-Ivri... be-Augsburg... 
(1935), 105-8. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Brilling, in: Studies in Bib- 
liography and Booklore, 9 (1971), 153-66; 13 (1980), 26-35. 


[Akiva Posner] 


ALTSCHUL(ER; Perles), family probably originating in 
Prague. Its descendants were found throughout Central and 
Eastern Europe. The name Altschul first occurs as the surname 
of ABRAHAM EBERLE, a lay leader of Prague who died toward 
the close of the 15** century. His son MOSES (c. 1542) became a 
parnas of the Bohemian community of Cracow after the Jews 
were driven out of Prague. HANOKH BEN MOSES ALTSCHUL 
(1564-1633), shammash and secretary of the Prague commu- 
nity, was sentenced to be hanged in connection with the theft 
of a Gobelin tapestry from a palace, but was saved when it was 
revealed that he was the middleman in a legitimate business 
transaction. Hanokh described his hardships in Megillat Pu- 
rei ha-Ketayim and for centuries his family celebrated “Purim 
Altschul” or “Purim Fuerhang” (see Special *Purims) on the 
22™4 of Tevet. His son MOsEs (d. 1643) succeeded his father and 
was the author of the unpublished Zikhron Bayit. ELEAZAR 
BEN ABRAHAM HANOKH PERLES (d. c. 1635) wrote a com- 
mentary to Elkanah b. Jeroham’s Keneh Hokhmah Keneh Binah 
(1610-11) giving the kabbalistic principles to be discerned in 
the Shema, and esoteric explanations of the commandments. 
This was very popular and was added to many editions of the 
prayer book. He is thought to have been the author or editor 
of the unpublished Hebrew grammar, Dikdukei Yizhak. isaac, 
the son of Eleazar, included biographical notes on his father 
in the latter’s Tikkunei Mozaei Shabbat (1650). JUDAH AARON 
MOSES BEN ABRAHAM HANOKH (early 17‘ century), the 
brother of Eleazar, was rabbi of Kromau. He wrote Va- Yehal 
Moshe (Prague, 1613), an ethical treatise giving practical advice 
to repentant sinners. NAPHTALI HIRSCH BEN ASHER (late 
16 century) lived in Lublin and Zhitomir and was in Con- 
stantinople in 1607. He was the author of Ayyalah Sheluhah, a 
digest of earlier commentaries on the Prophets and Hagiog- 
rapha (Rabbinical Bible, Cracow 1593, Amsterdam 1740). He 
also published a biblical concordance Imrei Shefer (Lublin, 
1602) arranged in 32 sections. ABRAHAM BEN ISAAC PER- 
LES (d. c. 1690) published Tikkunei Shabbat (1678), and wrote 
an unpublished kabbalistic commentary on the Pentateuch. 
MOSES MEIR BEN ISAAC ELEAZAR PERLES (1666-1739) lived 
in Prague and was the author of a commentary on the book of 
Esther, Megillat Sefer (Prague, 1710). AARON BEN MOSES MEIR 
PERLES (d. 1739) wrote an unpublished commentary, Tohorat 
Aharon on the section of Isaac b. Abba Mari’s Ittur which deals 
with porging. In 1725 he published a pamphlet in Yiddish on 
the same subject. ZE'EV WOLF BEN DOV BAER (d. 1806) pub- 
lished Zeved Tov (1793), a commentary on the description of 
the Temple in Ezekiel 40-48, together with an account of the 
pedestals for the lavers made by Solomon (1 Kings 7:17-35); 
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and Hamishah Hallukei Avanim (1794), containing commen- 
taries on Ruth and Song of Songs. His son ELIAKIM (GOTT- 
SCHALK) BEN ZE'EV WOLE (first half of the 19 century) wrote 
commentaries to the 1814 edition of his father’s Zeved Tov. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Gesch, 289 no. 154; 291 no. 168; K.Z. 
Lieben, Gal Ed (1856), 57 no. 106; Kisch, in: Graetz-Jubelschrift (1887), 
48-52; idem, in: MGwJ, 37 (1893), 131; S. Hock, Die Familien Prags 
(1892), 280-2, n.1; J. Cohen-Zedek, in: Der Yesharim 20-21 (= Ha- 
Goren, 1 (1898), 2° pagination); Flesch, in: jG, 17 (1926), 59; Gaster, 
in: Jewish Studies in memory of G.A. Kohut (1935), 272-7; Assaf, in: 
Reshumot, 4 (1947), 131-433 5 (1953), 62-77; Zinberg, Sifrut, 4 (1958), 
80-82; Michael, Or, Nos. 209, 490, 956; Sadek, in: Judaica Bohemise, 
4 (1968), 73-78. 
[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


ALTSCHUL, AARON MEYER (1914-1994), U.S. nutri- 
tion expert. He was born in Chicago, where he obtained his 
doctorate in 1937. He joined the Southern Regional Research 
Laboratory of the U.S. Department of Agriculture in 1941, 
and was named head of its protein and carbohydrate division 
in 1949 and of its oilseed section in 1952. He became succes- 
sively chief research chemist of the Seed Protein Pioneering 
Research Laboratory in 1958, a professor at Tulane University 
in 1964, lecturer on nutrition at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and professor emeritus of nutrition at George- 
town University Medical School from 1971 to 1983. His main 
interest was nutrition improvement, nationally and interna- 
tionally. Among other appointments, he was a member of the 
President’s Science Advisory Committee and a United Na- 
tions consultant. In 1967 he was given special responsibility 
for improving protein quality and supply in domestic and in- 
ternational programs. He published the authoritative Proteins, 
Their Chemistry and Politics (1965), and his numerous honors 
included the Charles Spencer Award for achievements in food 
chemistry (1965). He was active in many Jewish communities, 
especially in New Orleans. 

[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


ALTSCHUL, EMIL (Elias, Uri; 1797-1865), physician in 
Prague; professor of homeopathy at Prague University from 
1849, author of medical and pharmaceutical works, and edi- 
tor of a homeopathic periodical from 1853. Altschul attended 
the yeshivah of Bezalel Ronsburg and wrote a eulogy on him 
in Hebrew. In his Kol Kore, Kritisches Sendschreiben ueber das 
bisherige Verfahren mit dem Sterbenden bei den Israeliten, pub- 
lished in 1846, Altschul criticized certain established methods 
in Jewish practice concerning death and burial, stating that it 
was his intention to “harmonize modern ideas of medical sci- 
ence with the classic talmudic rulings” (xii). Altschul consid- 
ered that the customary procedure of the hevra kaddisha when 
establishing death was hurried and inadequate, and that death 
should be certified only by a properly qualified physician. He 
also advocated the establishment of mortuary chambers at 
cemeteries. His suggestions influenced Jewish public opinion 
and were instantly adopted by the French *consistoire, which 
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ALTSCHUL, LOUIS 


addressed to him a grateful message. His suggestions were also 

adopted in 1858 by the Prague hevra kaddisha. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: AZDjJ, 10 (1846), 339-40; 12 (1848), 195-7; 22 

(1848), 608-9; C. von Wurzbach, Biographisches Lexikon des Kaiser- 


tums Oesterreich, 1 (1856), 21-22. 
[Meir Lamed] 


ALTSCHUL, FRANK (1887-1981), U.S. banker. Altschul 
was born in San Francisco and served as captain in the U.S. 
Army in Europe during World War 1. He entered banking in 
New York, and became director of Lazard Fréres Inc. and the 
General American Investors Corporation as well as of sev- 
eral other investment and insurance companies. He was a 
member of the executive committee of the American Jewish 
Committee, director of the Woodrow Wilson Foundation, and 
vice chairman of the National Planning Association. Altschul 
wrote Toward Building a Better America (1949), in which he 
proposed a master plan for U.S. economic expansion, and Let 
No Wave Engulf Us (1941). 

[Edward L. Greenstein] 


ALTSCHUL, JOSEPH (1839-1908), hazzan and improviser 
of synagogue songs. Altschul, who was commonly known as 
Yosh(k)e Slonimer, was born in Vilna. He went to Courland 
for talmudic studies, and there became a successful singer 
(solo soprano) with a local hazzan. He was appointed cantor, 
but preferred to perfect his singing and became apprentice to 
the famous hazzan Yeruham *Blindman at Berdichev. Altschul 
is said to have copied the latter’s style for some years but devel- 
oped his own when he was town hazzan (hazzan de-mata) at 
Slonim (1870-88). Altschul gained wide popularity, attracted 
pupils from Lithuania and Poland, and was noted for his rab- 
binic knowledge. From 1888 until his death, Altschul served 
as a hazzan at Grodno. 

Only four small works which Altschul noted down for 
Eduard *Birnbaum, a small fraction of his numerous com- 
positions and improvisations, have been preserved. Some of 
these include easily mastered, almost popular tunes in 6/8 time 
which are inserted into the cantorial recitative, a predominant 
Lithuanian feature. The popular trend is also evident in his 
melodies for congregational singing. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Idelsohn, Melodien, 8 (1932), v, xxiii (introd.) 
and nos. 254-7; E. Zaludkowski, Kulturtreger fun der Yidisher Litur- 


gie (1930), 130-3. 
[Hanoch Avenary] 


ALTSCHUL, LOUIS (1870-1943), U.S. businessman and phi- 
lanthropist. Altschul, who was born in Poland, immigrated 
to the U.S. when he was 21, and settled in New York City. He 
worked for a while in the fur business and then started a highly 
successful career in real estate in the Bronx and Westchester 
County. Active in several Jewish organizations, Altschul was 
a founder of the Bronx division of the New York Federation 
of Jewish Philanthropies, director and president of the Bronx 
Hospital, and a prominent figure in the United Palestine Ap- 
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ALTSCHUL, MOSES BEN HANOKH 


peal. In 1941 he incorporated the Altschul Foundation, which 
disburses funds for charitable purposes. 
[Edward L. Greenstein] 


ALTSCHUL, MOSES BEN HANOKH (c. 1546-1633), early 
Yiddish writer. He was the author of the Brant Shpigl (“The 
Burning Mirror”), the first original comprehensive book of 
ethics in Yiddish. Printed by Conrad Waldkirch in Basle in 
1602, it was based upon Altschul’s earlier Hebrew ethical tract 
Marah ha-Sorefet (1577). Brant Shpigl was part of the cycle of 
Yiddish didactic works appearing in the late 16" and early 
17" centuries addressed primarily to women who could not 
read Hebrew. Altschul’s volume emphasized women’s duties 
and ideal moral behavior, and included chapters on such sub- 
jects as “how a modest woman should behave at home” and 
“how a woman should treat her domestic help.” Three edi- 
tions were published during the author's lifetime; it continued 
to be reprinted until 1706 and became particularly popular 
among German Jews. Other books followed in imitation of 
Altschul; for example, the Tsukht Shpigl (“Mirror of Modesty”), 
a rhymed, versified compendium of proverbs alphabetically ar- 
ranged, selected by Seligman Ulma from holy texts (1610, and 
frequently reprinted); and Kleyn Brant Shpigl (“The Smaller 
Burning Mirror”) edited by Judah b. Israel Regensburg. Its 
original title in 1566 had been Mishlei Khakhomim, but it was 
renamed as a result of the popularity of Brant Shpigl. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Zinberg, Geshikte fun der Literatur bay 
Yidn, 6 (1943), 179-82; J. Prijs, Die Basler hebraeischen Drucke (1964), 
283ff.; M. Erik, Geshikhte fun der Yidisher Literatur (1928), 287-99. 


[Sol Liptzin] 


ALTSCHULER, DAVID (18 century), Bible exegete. 
Altschuler lived in Jaworow, Galicia. In order to promote the 
study of the Bible, he planned an easy-to-read commentary 
on the Prophets and Hagiographa, based on earlier commen- 
tators. Altschuler’s commentary on Psalms, Proverbs, and Job 
was published in Zolkiew in 1753-54. JEHIEL HILLEL (18' cen- 
tury), continued his father’s work. He visited Jewish commu- 
nities in Germany, Holland, and Italy. In 1770 he published in 
Berlin his father’s commentary on the Latter Prophets, which 
he had completed (two vols.). Five years later his own work, 
Binyan ha-Bayit, appeared in Zolkiew. It describes Ezekiel’s 
vision of the future Sanctuary. The treatise contains a poem 
by Solomon *Dubno and talmudic novellae by the author. In 
1780-82 he printed in Leghorn the entire completed commen- 
tary on the Prophets and Hagiographa together with a new 
edition of his own Binyan ha-Bayit (five vols.). The commen- 
tary consists of two parts, called respectively Mezudat Ziyyon 
(“Fortress of Zion”) and Mezudat David (“Fortress of David”). 
The former explains individual words. The latter elucidates the 
meaning of the text. The commentary attained great popular- 
ity and has been reprinted frequently. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, 2 (1852), 18, no. 100; M.Z. Segal, Par- 


shanut ha-Mikra (1952”), 10-1. 
[Tovia Preschel] 
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ALTSCHULER, MODEST (1873-1963), violoncellist and 
conductor. Born in Mogilev, Russia, Altschuler studied cello 
at Warsaw Conservatory with J. Hebelt (1884-86) and at 
the Moscow Conservatory with W. Fitzenhagen (until 1890) 
and other disciplines with A. Arensky, V. Safonov, S. Taneyev, 
and others (graduating in 1894). In 1895 he immigrated to 
the United States and founded the Russian Symphony Soci- 
ety (with the orchestra, in New York), which he directed and 
conducted in 1903-18, presenting works by Russian com- 
posers. He performed with Rachmaninoff, Prokofiev, Micha 
*Elman, Joseph Levin, and Scriabin. With the latter he was 
associated by close friendship and performed all his sym- 
phonic works, many of them for the first time in the United 
States, including the world premiére of Poéme de l’Extase 
(1908). He also wrote recollections on the composer pub- 
lished by L. Stanley. After 1925 he taught in Los Angeles, 
continued conducting, wrote transcriptions, including an 
orchestral version of Tchaikovsky’s Trio, and published his 
Memoirs (1956). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Stanley, “Scriabin in America,’ in: Musical 
America 15/2 (1954); J. Soroker, Rossiyskie muzykanty evrei, Bio-Bib- 
liograficheskiy Lexikon, part 1, Jerusalem (1992), 37-8. 


[Marina Rizarev (24 ed.)] 


ALUMMOT (Heb. nin 2K; “sheaves” ), kibbutz in Israel, 1% mi. 
(2km.) W. of the Jordan outlet from Lake Kinneret. Alummot, 
affiliated with Ihud ha-Kevuzot ve-ha-Kibbutzim, was origi- 
nally founded in 1939 by a religious group. In 1947 it was taken 
over by immigrants from Central and Eastern Europe, who 
had, three years earlier, set up a village on the nearby Poriyyah 
Ridge. The site, also called Bitanyah, had served *Pica (Pales- 
tine Jewish Colonization Association) as a fruit tree nursery. 
Alummot'’s economy was based on irrigated field and garden 
crops, bananas and other tropical fruit, carp ponds, and dairy 
cattle. The kibbutz also rented family vacation apartments. In 
2002 its population was 247. 


[Efraim Orni] 


ALVA (Allweiss), SIEGFRIED (Solomon; 1901-1973), 
painter. He was born in Berlin, but lived in Galicia until the 
age of ten, and was given a strict Jewish education. Alva stud- 
ied music and later drawing and after a period of travel in Eu- 
rope studied painting in Paris. Shortly before the outbreak of 
World War 11 he settled in England. His works include an illus- 
trated and decorated version of the first chapter of Genesis, a 
series of studies of the Prophets in lithograph, serigraphs, and 
oil paintings on several subjects from Jewish life in Eastern Eu- 
rope. Some of his paintings are symbolist and abstract. Char- 
acteristic of his style is the use of a distinctive brush stroke 
and aerial perspective. He wrote an autobiography, With Pen 
and Brush: The Autobiography of a Painter (1973). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Alva: Paintings and Drawings (1942), in- 
troduction by M. Collis; R. Gindertael, Alva (Fr., 1955); Y. Haezrahi, 
Alva (Heb., 1954). 
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ALVAN BEN ABRAHAM (10-11 century), rhetorician, 
poet, and paytan who lived in Syria. His piyyutim and poems 
were collected in a divan of which only a few pages were found 
in the Cairo Genizah. Evidently Alvan was also a hazzan: vari- 
ous piyyutim from the Genizah which bear the signature “Al- 
van Hazzan” may be his. Several of his nonreligious poems 
are in the form of letters written to patrons in various cities in 
Syria. These letters express the author’s longing and respect for 
those to whom they are addressed. The language of the poem 
is generally marked by simplicity, but occasionally the poet 
incorporates ancient paytanic expression, as was customary 
among the poets of the time. The name Alvan is biblical (Gen. 
36:23) and was used exclusively in Syria. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Davidson, in: JQR, 2 (1911), 221-39; H. 
Schirmann, Shirim Hadashim min ha-Genizah (1966), 53-57. 


[Abraham Meir Habermann] 


ALVARES (Alvarez), Sephardi family of Marrano descent. 
The first known to bear the name was SAMUEL DIOS-AYUDA 
(= Joshua?) of Astorga, baptized as Garcia Alvarez Delcon, 
probably at the time of the persecutions of 1391. He is sneer- 
ingly referred to as “the delight and ornament of Jewry” in 
an anti-*Converso satire preserved in the Cancionero de 
Baena. 

There were many martyrs of the Inquisition of the name 
both in the New World and the Old. FERNANDO ALVAREZ 
(c. 1620-1640) of Bordeaux and later Leghorn, who had re- 
turned to Judaism under the name of Abraham de Porto, was 
one of the few Marranos burned by the Roman Inquisition. 
DUARTE HENRIQUES was treasurer of the customs in the 
Canary Islands before escaping in 1653 to England, where, as 
Daniel Cohen Henriques, he became active in the synagogue. 
His effigy was burned by the Inquisition in 1658, but seven 
years later he was denounced again by his own son. ISAAC 
(died 1683) alias Isaac Israel Nufes, court jeweler, headed the 
London Sephardi Community immediately after the Plague 
and Fire of London: his tombstone, still legible, is written in 
English alexandrine couplets and praises him because “his far- 
gaind knowledge in mysterious gems/ sparkled in the Euro- 
pean diadems.” Joseph Israel Nunez, alias Antonio Alvarez, a 
jeweler of French origin, lived in Amsterdam in the second 
half of the 17" century. Isaque Alvares lived in Bayonne in the 
17 century. We find Rodrigo Alvarez in Cologne and Eman- 
uel Alvares in Hamburg in the 16" century. In America, the 
name figures in the Jewish community from the beginning 
of the 18» century (SOLOMON, distiller in New York in 1703). 
The English musician ELI PARISH-ALVARS (1808-1849) pre- 
sumably belonged to this family. The Alvares Correa family 
lived in Brazil. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Wolf, Jews in Canary Islands (1926), index; 
J. Caro Baroja, Los Judios en la Espafia moderna (1962), index; Rosen- 
bloom, Biogr. Dict. 7; Roth, Marranos, index; JHsET and JHSEM, 
index volume. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Barnett and W. Schwab 


(eds.), The Western Sephardim (1989), index. 
[Cecil Roth] 
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ALVAREZ, ALFRED (1929- _), British poet, critic, and writer. 
Educated at Oxford University, Alvarez served as an editor on 
the Observer newspaper, and has written many well-regarded 
works of poetry, among them his collected Poems (1978) and 
Day of Atonement (1991), which explore the interaction of pub- 
lic and private forces on individual behavior. Alvarez has also 
written many works of criticism and non-fiction, as well as an 
autobiography, Where Did It All Go Right? (1999). 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 


ALVAREZ GATO, JUAN (14452-15102), Spanish poet. Al- 
varez Gato flourished in the reigns of Henry 1v and of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella. A member of the Converso bourgeoisie 
of Madrid, he eventually became Isabella's keeper of the royal 
household. Alvarez Gato wrote amorous, religious, and sa- 
tirical verse. His love poetry, the best and most lyrical part of 
his output, includes many of the gallant trivialities typical of 
the period, but it also contains some of the subtle irony which 
gives it his personal stamp. In his religious poetry Alvarez 
Gato frequently used popular forms and refrains. During the 
last years of Henry tv’s reign, the tone of his poetry under- 
went a radical change and through it he bitterly reproached 
the monarch for the calamities of his rule. Alvarez Gatos short 
treatises and letters on moral questions shed light on the at- 
titudes and problems of the Spanish Conversos at the end of 
the 15 century. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Artiles Rodriguez (ed.), Obras Completas 
de Juan Alvarez Gato (1928); J. Marquez Villanueva, Investigaciones 
sobre Juan Alvarez Gato (1960). 


[Kenneth R. Scholberg] 


ALZEY (Heb. x°79X ,?°72X ,XTPR), town near *Worms, Ger- 
many. Jews living in Alzey are first mentioned in 1260, and 
again in 1348 during the *Black Death massacres. They were 
expelled from the town with the other Jews of the Palatinate 
in 1391. Although there were Jews living in Alzey in the 16 
century, an organized community was not established until 
about 1700. Notable in Alzey was the Belmont family: Jessel 
(d. 1738) served as the first parnas, and Elijah Simeon built 
the synagogue in 1791. A new synagogue was consecrated in 
1854. There were nine Jewish households in Alzey in 1772 and 
30 in 1807. In 1880, 331 Jews were living there (approximately 
6% of the total population); in 1926, 240; in 1933, 197; and by 
*Kristallnacht (Nov. 1938), when the synagogue was burned 
down, there were fewer than 100 as a result of emigration. The 
last 41 were deported to the extermination camps of Eastern 
Europe in 1942-43. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Loewenstein, Geschichte der Juden in der 
Kurpfalz (1895). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: O. Boecher, in: Alzeyer 
Geschichtsblaetter, 5 (1968), 131-46; idem, in: 1750 Jahre Alzey (1973), 
196-206; D. Hoffmann, in: Geschichte in Wissenschaft und Unter- 
richt, 43 (1992), 79-92. 


‘AMADTYA, town in the mountains of Kurdistan, N.E. of 
Mosul; birthplace of David *Alroy. *Benjamin of Tudela in 
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AMADO LEVY-VALENSI, ELIANE 


the 12" century estimated the number of Jews in Amadiya at 
approximately 2,000 (another manuscript gives the figure as 
25,000). He claimed that they were descendants of Israelites 
from the Assyrian captivity, exiled by Shalmaneser, and that 
they spoke Aramaic. Other sources mention 1,000 Jewish fam- 
ilies there. ‘Amadiya maintained its leading position among 
the Jewish communities in Kurdistan, as attested by letters 
and documents from the 16 century and later. These show 
the influence exercised by the rabbis of ‘Amadiya through- 
out Kurdistan and *Azerbaijan. There were two synagogues 
in ‘Amadiya; the inscription on the “upper synagogue,” dated 
about 1250, is still legible. The Jewish traveler David d’Beth 
Hillel, who visited ‘Amadiya around 1828, found wealthy mer- 
chants, workmen, and cattle owners among the 200 Jewish 
families there, who still spoke Aramaic. In 1933, there were 
some 1,820 Jews in Amadiya; since then all have emigrated. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mann, Texts, 1 (1931), 477-549; S. Assaf, Be- 
Oholei Ya‘akov (1943), 116-44; Fischel, in: Sinai, 7 (1940), 167-773 
idem, in: JsOs, 6 (1944), 195-226; E. Brauer, Yehudei Kurdistan (1947); 
J.J. Rivlin, Shirat Yehudei ha-Targum (1959); A. Ben-Jacob, Kehillot 
Yehudei Kurdistan (1961), 71-81; Benayahu, in: Sefunot, 9 (1965), 
111-17. 


[Walter Joseph Fischel] 


AMADO LEVY-VALENSI, ELIANE (1919-_), French Jew- 
ish philosopher. Amado Lévy-Valensi was born in Marseilles, 
to an old Jewish family of Italian origin. Her studies were in- 
terrupted by World War 11 but were resumed in Paris in 1950. 
She was appointed to the Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique and later became a lecturer at the Sorbonne. The 
subject of her doctoral thesis (1963) already indicated the di- 
rection of her interest, the Jewish reply to the problems of the 
West, and she became increasingly a kind of Jewish counter- 
part to Henri *Bergson, as profoundly Jewish as Bergson was 
de-Judaized. She evolved a practical and theoretical system 
wherein the Jewish and the general human points of view were 
indissolubly linked. A psychoanalyst who opposed the closed 
nature of psychoanalytical societies, she founded in 1965, to- 
gether with Dr. Veil and Professor Sivadon, an interdisciplin- 
ary center for psychoanalysis. Ever sensitive to the concept 
of Jewish existence she was, with André *Neher, the moving 
spirit behind the Colloque des Intellectuels Juifs de langue fran- 
c¢aise, whose proceedings, important contributions to French 
Jewish thought on contemporary problems, she edited, to- 
gether with Neher and Jean Halpérin (La conscience Juive, 5 
vols., 1963-1973). 

Amado Lévy-Valensi immigrated to Israel in 1968 and 
was appointed professor of Jewish and universal philosophy 
at Bar-Ilan University. After settling in Israel she published, in 
addition to fundamental works, articles on topical problems 
about which she felt intensely, seeking to reveal the psycho- 
analytical and Jewish substrata which could help in the search 
for concrete solutions to the important political problems fac- 
ing Israel, particularly the Israeli-Arab dialogue. 

Among her important works are Les niveaux de l'Etre, 
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la connaissance et le mal (1963); La racine et la source (essais 
sur le Judaisme) (1968); Isaac gardien de son frere? (1969); Les 
voies et les pieges de la psychanalyse (1971); Le grand désar- 
roi (1973); La onziéme épreuve d'Abraham ou De la Fraternité 
(1981); Le Moise de Freud ou la Référence occultée (1984); A la 
gauche du Seigneur ou lillusion idéologique (1987); Job, réponse 
a Jung (1991); La poétique du Zohar (1996); and Penser ou et 
réver: mécanismes et objectifs de la pensée en Occident et dans 
le judaisme (1997). 

[Andre Neher / Dror Franck Sullaper (2"4 ed.)] 


°AMADOR DE LOS RIOS, JOSE (1818-1878), Spanish liter- 
ary critic and historian. In addition to works on general Span- 
ish literary history, Amador wrote Estudios historicos, politicos 
y literarios sobre los Judios de Esparia (1848, repr., 1942), which 
was one of the first serious studies on Spanish Jews. This work 
earned him a chair at Madrid University. Included in his book 
are numerous quotations from works by Sephardi authors, es- 
pecially poets, thus introducing them to the Spanish public. 
His Historia social, politica y religiosa de los judios de Espana 
y Portugal (3 vols., 1875, repr. 1943) is the first comprehensive 
history of the Jews in Spain based on documentary sources. 
Though there are errors of fact and tendentious interpreta- 
tions, his works are of fundamental importance. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Gonzalo Maeso, in: Boletin de la 
Real Academia de Cordoba, 99 (1978), 5-27. 


[Kenneth R. Scholberg] 


AMALEKITES (Heb. }7279¥), people of the Negev and the 
adjoining desert, a hereditary enemy of Israel from wilder- 
ness times to the early monarchy (Exod. 17:8-16; Judg. 3:13; 
6:33 10:12; I Sam. 14:48; ch. 15; ch. 30). Amalek, a son of Esau’s 
son Eliphaz (Gen. 36:2), was presumably the eponymous an- 
cestor of the Amalekites. 


Amalek and Israel 

According to the Bible, Amalek was the first enemy that Israel 
encountered after the crossing of the Sea of Reeds. Inasmuch 
as contemporary archaeology has convinced most biblicists 
that the biblical traditions of enslavement in Egypt, wilderness 
wandering, and conquest of the land are unhistorical, tradi- 
tions about Amalek and Israel in the pre-settlement period 
probably reflect later realities. In effect, by setting encounters 
with Amalek in the days of Moses and Joshua, the writers of 
the Bible were saying that hostilities existed from time im- 
memorial. Among these traditions we find that Amalekites 
attacked the Israelites in a pitched battle at Rephidim, which, 
to judge by the Bible (Ex. 17:6, 7, 8-16; 18:5), is in the neigh- 
borhood of Horeb; if the locality Massah and Meribah (17:7) 
is to be found in the region of Kadesh-Barnea or is identical 
with it (Num. 20:1-14, 24; Ezek. 47:19), then this battle was 
waged in the northern part of the Sinai Peninsula. The Book 
of Exodus relates that Joshua fought against Amalek under the 
inspiration of Moses, who was supported by Aaron and Hur, 
and that he mowed them down with the sword. Amalek was 
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not destroyed, however, and at the end of this war Moses was 
ordered to write in a document, as a reminder, that the Lord 
would one day blot out the memory of Amalek from under 
the heaven. In commemoration of the victory, Moses built 
an altar which he called “yHwu-Nissi,’ and proclaimed that 
“The Eternal will be at war against Amalek throughout the 
ages.’ This implies that Israel is commanded to wage a holy 
war of extermination against Amalek (Deut. 25:12-19), for in 
the early days “the wars of Israel” and the “wars of the Lord” 
were synonymous expressions (cf., e.g., Judg. 5:23). 

In the biblical traditions, Israel, after sinning through 
cowardice and lack of faith as a result of the discouraging re- 
port of the spies, turned around and “defiantly marched to 
the crest of the hill country” (Num. 14:44-45) against the di- 
vine command and was punished by sustaining a shattering 
blow at the hands of the Amalekites and Canaanites who in- 
habited the hill country, the former no doubt being confined 
to its southernmost end (Num. 14:45). In this particular case, 
therefore, YHwH, who according to Exodus 17:16 had sworn 
eternal enmity to Amalek, permitted Amalek to defeat Israel, 
but, since He had specifically warned Israel against this par- 
ticular undertaking, there is no real contradiction between 
Exodus 17:16 and Numbers 14:45. It is possible that this tradi- 
tion is based on abortive attempts by Israel to expand its hold- 
ings in the South during the premonarchic period (see Num. 
13:29; 21:1-3, 4-34; Deut 1:44). More closely historical than the 
Pentateuch’s accounts of Amalek are the traditions set in the 
period of the Judges and the monarchy. During the period of 
the Judges, the Amalekites participated with other nations in 
attacks on the Israelite tribes. Together with the Ammonites, 
they joined Moab against Israel and were among those who 
captured “the city of palms” - apparently Jericho or the pas- 
ture lands of Jericho (Judg. 3:12-13). It seems probable that the 
wanderings of the Amalekites, or of a particular part of them, 
extended as far as Transjordan in the neighborhood of Moab 
or Ammon. (Some scholars (Edeleman in Bibliography) have 
argued that there was a northern Amalekite enclave adjoining 
Ephraimite territory.) The Amalekites and the people of the 
East joined the Midianite raids on the Israelites in the time of 
*Gideon, and, like true desert tribes, undoubtedly participated 
in the destruction of the crops, as related in the Book of Judges 
(6:1-7). The Amalekites took part in the battles in the valley of 
Jezreel (6:33; 7:12) and perhaps also in the Jordan Valley, but 
there is no evidence that Gideon also fought with the Ama- 
lekites in his pursuit of the Midianites in Transjordan. In no 
case did the Amalekites as a whole suffer decisive defeat at this 
time and their center in the Negev was not harmed. 

The decisive clash between Israel and Amalek came only 
with the advent of the monarchy, in the famous Amalekite war 
of *Saul. According to the biblical account, the war began as a 
result of a divine command of the Lord to Saul through Sam- 
uel to smite Amalek and destroy it, infant and suckling, ox and 
sheep, camel and ass” (1 Sam. 15:3). Although Samuel alludes to 
Amalek’s provocation of Israel, “in opposing them on the way, 
when they came up out of Egypt” (15:2), there is no mention 
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of the battle of Rephidim and of the victorious war of Moses 
and Joshua. Samuel’s words more closely parallel the narra- 
tive about the attack of Amalek in the Book of Deuteronomy 
(25:17-19), which relates that the Amalekites attacked the Is- 
raelites on their way out of Egypt, “when you were famished 
and weary, and cut down the stragglers in the rear, without 
mentioning any victorious Israelite counteraction. Deuteron- 
omy explicitly admonishes the Israelites to remember Amalek 
and blot out its memory from under heaven, whereas in the 
Exodus version this can only be inferred (see above). The com- 
mand imposed on Saul to subject the Amalekites to the ban 
(*herem), however, conforms to the version in Deuteronomy. 
The dispute between Samuel and Saul with regard to the herem 
was not over the command itself, but the extent to which it 
had been put into effect. Saul’s act of extermination was not 
absolute, for he spared the best of the sheep and cattle - setting 
aside part for a sacrifice to God - and *Agag, king of Amalek. 
It should be noted that even the deuteronomic herem, though 
it does not allow for the sparing of persons (such as Agag), 
except for particular ones (like *Rahab) specified in advance, 
permits the taking of booty (e.g., Deut. 2:34—-5; Josh. 8:26-27) 
except in special cases (Deut. 13:13 ff.; Josh. 6:17ff.). Despite the 
“pre-deuteronomic” literary framework of chapter 15 and its 
prophetic-ideological aim, embedded in it is an ancient histor- 
ical tradition about a war of extermination that reflects Saul’s 
war against Amalek. This may be seen in the record of Saul’s 
wars in which the war of Amalek receives special mention: 
“He did valiantly, and smote the Amalekites, and delivered 
Israel out of the hands of those who plundered them” (1 Sam. 
14:48). The matter was, therefore, a war of rescue as were the 
wars of the Judges, and it seems that because of its difficulty 
Saul vowed that in the event of success he would devote the 
spoil to the Lord by herem. 

From the scanty information in 1 Samuel 15, it may be 
concluded that Saul achieved victory over the Amalekites and 
advanced all the way to their headquarters, “the city of Ama- 
lek” The battle (or the main one) was waged in “the wadi,” by 
which is perhaps meant the Wadi of Egypt (cf. Num. 34:5; Josh. 
15:4; Ezek. 47:19). Accordingly, the main Amalekite center was 
on the Sinai Peninsula in the region of “the waters of Merib- 
ath-Kadesh,’ which may have been in the vicinity of Kadesh- 
Barnea, as the Amalekite attack at Rephidim was also in 
the same area. The term “city of Amalek” is not to be un- 
derstood literally, and it is possible that it means a fortified 
camp. Neither does the title “king,” applied to Agag, neces- 
sarily imply an organized kingdom as customarily found in 
settled regions, and it may be presumed that Agag was a type 
of tribal chief called a king, like the kings of Midian (Num. 
31:8; Judg. 8:5, 12; cf. Num. 25:18; Josh. 13:21) and the kings of 
Hana in *Mari, whose main function may have been a mili- 
tary one. 

According to 1 Samuel 15:7, “Saul defeated the Amalekites 
from Havilah all the way to Shur, which is east of (or close 
to) Egypt.” However, Saul himself can hardly have advanced 
as far as the borders of Egypt (and if this Havilah is the same 
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as that in Gen. 10:7, 29 - Arabia as well). Perhaps the author 
merely wishes to define the normal range of the nomadic 
Amalekites in the time of Saul. A similar expression occurs 
in the description of the much wider range of the Ishmaelites: 
“From Havilah, by Shur, which is east of (or close to) Egypt, 
etc.” (Gen. 25:18). The magnitude of the Amalekite defeat in 
the days of Saul is apparently reflected in the pronouncement 
of *Balaam: “Their (i-e., Israel's) king shall rise above Agag, 
their kingdom shall be exalted” (Num. 24:7). It is related that 
when Samuel put Agag to death he said “As your sword has be- 
reaved women, so shall your mother be the most bereaved of 
women?” (1 Sam. 15:33). This may indicate that Agag’s military 
success was proverbial. The Amalekites were not completely 
destroyed by Saul, since at the end of his reign they were still 
raiding the Negev of the Cherethites, of Judah, and of Caleb, 
and the town of Ziklag, that had been assigned by King Achish 
of Gath to David (1 Sam. 30:14). 

Although the story of David's victory over the Amale- 
kites is intended to add to his glory, it need not be doubted 
that it reflects an historical truth about David’s wars against 
the desert tribes in his premonarchial period, being distin- 
guished by exact topographical indications, by correct mili- 
tary-legal conduct, and the division of booty among the cit- 
ies of Judah and of the Negev (30:9, 21-31). After the victories 
of Saul and David the Amalekites ceased to be a factor of any 
influence in the border regions of Judah and the Negev, just 
as the Midianites had after the war of Gideon. In 1 Chronicles 
4:42-43, some obscure information has been preserved about 
the remnant of Amalek. These verses relate that some of the 
Simeonites went to Mt. Seir, killed the survivors of Amalek, 
and settled there. It is difficult to imagine that Mt. Seir means 
Edom, in light of the fact that the concept “Seir” may be ap- 
plied to a variety of regions (e.g., Josh. 15:10; and perhaps also 
Judg. 3:26) and the areas mentioned in the previous verses 
(1 Chron. 39-42); it seems most likely that the reference is to 
the western Negev, where the Amalekites roamed from early 
times. According to the allusion in verse 41, it is possible to 
say that the destruction of the survivors of Amalek took place 
during the reign of *Hezekiah. 


Land and People 

The name Amalek is not mentioned in writings outside the 
Bible. The proposed identification of the Amalekites with the 
Amaw or the Shasu of Egyptian sources is untenable. In the 
biblical genealogical system (see *Genealogy) Amalek is the 
son of Esau’s son Eliphaz by Eliphaz’s concubine Timna (Gen. 
36:12). On the analogy of the genealogies of the sons of Na- 
hor by concubinage (Gen. 22:24) and of Abraham’s sons by 
Keturah and Hagar it may be surmised that Amalek’s gene- 
alogy was intended to imply his special status as a nomad as 
distinct from the sedentary Edomites, in the same way as the 
Ishmaelites or the children of Keturah were distinct from the 
sedentary descendants of Abraham. There may be geographi- 
cal significance in the listing of Amalek after Edom in the Song 
of Balaam (Num. 24:18, 20). 
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The Amalekites and the Kenites 

Those among the Amalekites who lived in the border re- 
gions maintained a relationship to the Kenites, who certainly 
lived near the permanent settlements (1 Sam. 15:6). Whereas 
the Kenites passed into permanent settlement during the 
First Temple period and were assimilated in Judah (1 Chron. 
2:55), the Amalekites did not deviate from their desert no- 
madic character until they ceased to exist. Some believe that 
this Amalekite patronage of the Kenites is also mentioned in 
Judges 1:16, reading (in accordance with a few Septuagint man- 
uscripts and the Latin Vulgate version) “and they settled with 
the Amalekite” instead of “and they settled with the people.” 
However, such an interpretation contradicts the meaning of 
the chapter - whose purpose is to relate how various tribes 
and families became annexed to Judah, ie., “the people.” This 
reading which occurs only in secondary versions of the Sep- 
tuagint and not in original ones can be explained as an at- 
tempt to interpret a difficult passage in the light of 1 Samuel 
15:6, i.e., the verse in the Song of *Deborah where it says of 
Ephraim “they whose root is in Amalek” (Judg. 5:14). With- 
out raising the possibility of textual reconstruction in detail, 
it may be established, by drawing a parallel with the element 
“people, which appears repeatedly in this song, that the name 
Amalek in the masoretic text is the authentic one. Hence 
the meaning of the name in this context is not merely geo- 
graphic (Judg. 12:15), but serves to indicate the warlike nature 
of Ephraim, beside Benjamin. It is unimaginable that such a 
juxtaposition would have been possible after the conscious- 
ness of the divine war of extermination against Amalek had 
taken root in Israel. 


[Samuel Abramsky / S. David Sperling (274 ed.)] 


In the Aggadah 

Amalek, “the first of the nations” (Num. 24:20), had no wish 
to fight alone against Israel but rather, with the help of many 
nations (Mekhilta, ed. by H.S. Horovitz and I.A. Rabin (19607), 
176; Jos., Ant., 3:40). At first these nations were afraid to join 
Amalek, but he persuaded them by saying: “Come, and I shall 
advise you what to do. If they defeat me, you flee, and if not, 
come and help me against Israel.” 

Moses appointed Joshua to lead the Israelite army not 
because of his own weakness or advanced years but because 
he wished “to train Joshua in warfare” (Mekhilta, 179; Ex. R. 
26:3). After he defeated the Amalekites, Joshua refrained from 
the common practice of abusing the bodies of the slain and 
instead “treated them with mercy” (Mekhilta, 181). The war 
with Amalek did not end with their defeat, and the Israelites 
were commanded always to remember the deeds of Amalek 
(Deut. 35:17). In rabbinic literature, the reasons for the unusual 
eternal remembrance of Amalek are the following: (1) Amalek 
is the irreconcilable enemy and it is forbidden to show mercy 
foolishly to one wholly dedicated to the destruction of Israel 
(PR 12:47). Moreover, the attack of the Amalekites upon the 
Israelites encouraged others. All the tragedies which Israel suf- 
fered are considered the direct outcome of Amalek’s hostile 
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act (PdRK 27). (2) The injunction “Remember” does not en- 
join us to recall the evil actions of others but rather our own. 
For “the enemy comes only on account of sin and transgres- 
sion” (ibid.). (3) The verse “Remember...” is meant to remind 
all men of “the rule which holds good for all generations, 
namely, that the scourge [the staff of God’s indignation] with 
which Israel is smitten will itself finally be smitten” (Mekh- 
ilta, 181). In the course of time this biblical injunction became 
so deeply rooted in Jewish thought that many important ene- 
mies of Israel were identified as direct descendants of Amalek. 
Thus the tannaitic aggadah of the first century B.c.£. identifies 
Amalek with Rome (Bacher, Tann, 1 (19307), 146). The most 
outstanding example is “Haman the Agagite” (Esth. 3:1) who 
is regarded as a descendant of Agag (1 Sam. 15:8) the Amale- 
kite king (Jos., Ant., 11:209). 
[Elimelech Epstein Halevy] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.B. Gray, The Book of Numbers (1Cc, 1912”), 
373-6; S.R. Driver, The Book of Deuteronomy (1CC, 1895), 186-288; H.P. 
Smith, The Book of Samuel (1cc, 1899), 128-43; Kaufman Y., Toledot, 
1 (1960), index; 2 (1960), index; idem, Sefer Shofetim (1964), 81-83, 
154-5; M.Z. Segal, Sifrei Shemuel (19647), 117-27; Th. Noeldeke, in: 
Encyclopaedia Biblica, 1 (Eng., 1899), 128ff.; E. Meyer, Die Israeliten 
und ihre Nachbarstaemme (1906), 389 ff.; A. Reuveni, Shem, Ham ve- 
Yafet (1932), 144-5; Abel, Geog, 1 (1933), 270-3; S. Abramsky, in: Eretz 
Israel, 3 (Heb., 1954), 119-20; Aharoni, Erez, 255-57; Z. Kallai, in: J. 
Liver (ed.), Historyah Zevait shel Erez Yisrael (1964), 140-1; Landes, 
in: IDB, 1 (1962), 101-2. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Edelman, in: JsoT, 
35 (1986), 71-84; P. Stern, The Biblical Herem (1991), 165-78. 


AMALFI, Italian port on the Gulf of Salerno, S.E. of Naples. 
The first information about Jews living in Amalfi dates from 
the tenth century. According to the Chronicle of *Ahimaaz, 
two of his great-uncles, Shabbetai and Papaleone, went on a 
mission some time in the tenth century on behalf of the lord of 
Amalfi to the emir of Kairouan, bearing gifts to their kinsman 
Paltiel, who held a high position at the emir’s court. The Jews 
of Amalfi formed a relatively small community, engaged in 
trade, silk manufacture, and garment dyeing. Jewish presence 
in Amalfi is also attested by letters from the Cairo *Genizah. In 
a letter from the beginning of the 11 century a young Jewish 
scholar of Italian origins who passed through Amalfi on his 
way to Palermo and then to Egypt mentioned meeting two lo- 
cal Jews, Hannanel and Menahem, who helped him deal with 
the local traders. Other letters of the Genizah, from the middle 
of the 11"* century, mention trade in silk, textiles, and honey 
from Amalfi. The Genizah letters indicate that the Jews were 
involved to some extent in the commerce between Amalfi, 
Sicily, and Egypt during the 11" century. The medieval Jewish 
traveler *Benjamin of Tudela found some 20 Jewish families 
there in about 1159. A Jew is mentioned among ten bankers 
who loaned money to Charles 1 of Anjou in 1269. In 1292, after 
measures were taken to force the Jews to convert to Christian- 
ity throughout the kingdom of *Naples, more than 20 families 
of “neofiti” (converts) remained in Amalfi. The Jewish com- 
munity, reconstituted in 1306, ceased to exist when the Jews 
were banished from the kingdom of Naples in 1541. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kaufmann, Schriften, 3 (1915), 32 ff.; Cassuto, 
in: Hermann Cohen Festschrift (1912), 389-404; Roth, Italy, index; 
Milano, Italia, index; Dark Ages, index; N. Ferorelli, Ebrei nell’ Italia 
meridionale (1915); M. Ben Sasson, The Jews of Sicily 825-1068 (1991); 
M. Gil, In the Kingdom of Ishmael, vols. 2, 3 (1997); S. Simonsohn, 
The Jews in Sicily, 1 (1997). 


[Nadia Zeldes (2"4 ed.)] 


AMANA (Heb. 728), mountain mentioned in Song of Songs 
4:8. As it is referred to together with the Senir and Hermon 
mountains, it was apparently situated in southern Syria and 
should be distinguished from Mount Amanus farther to the 
north. Its marble or alabaster was already known at the end 
of the third millennium B.c.£., being mentioned in the in- 
scriptions of Gudea, the Sumerian ruler of Lagash. The same 
stone and cedars were later imported to Assyria by Tiglath- 
Pileser 111, Sargon 11, and Sennacherib. In Roman times, a 
road-station called Amana still existed on the Damascus-Pal- 
myraroad. Amana is usually identified with Jabal az-Zevedani 
(5,900 ft. [1,800 m.] high), which forms part of the Anti-Leba- 
non chain N.W. of Damascus. 

Amanah is also the name of a river flowing from the 
above, and one of the two rivers of Damascus mentioned in 
11 Kings 5:12 (written Avanah but corrected to Amanah in the 
keri). It was called Chrysorhoas in Hellenistic literature and is 
now named Nahr Barada. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abel, Geog, 1 (1933), 343ff., 347, 486ff.; EM, 
S.v.; Press, Erez, 1 (19517), 26. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


AMAR, LICCO (1891-1959), violinist. Born in Buda- 
pest, a pupil of Henri Marteau, Amar became second violin- 
ist of the Marteau Quartet, and concertmaster of the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra (1915-20) and of the National The- 
ater at Mannheim (1920-23). In 1922 he organized the Amar 
Quartet, which included Paul Hindemith, and was active 
until 1929 in the promotion of contemporary music. In 1935 
he became professor of violin at the Conservatory of An- 
kara, Turkey. After 1957 he taught at the Musikhochschule 
in Freiburg. 


AMARILLO, AARON BEN SOLOMON (1700-1772), hal- 
akhic authority and kabbalist. Amarillo was born and spent 
his whole life in Salonika. He studied under David Serero, 
one of the great Salonikan halakhic authorities of his day. On 
the death of Isaac b. Shangi in 1761, he was appointed one of 
the three chief rabbis of Salonika (as his father had been be- 
fore him), serving together with R. Benvenisti Gatigno and R. 
Eliezer Raphael Nahmias. His responsa Penei Aharon (1796) 
were published by his son Moses. Some of his responsa were 
published in the Ashdot ha-Pisgah of Joseph Nahmuli (Sa- 
lonika, 1790). He edited Kohelet Ben David (Salonika, 1749) 
of David Hazzan, appending to it a eulogy and elegies on the 
death of his brother Hayyim Moses. During a severe economic 
crisis in 1756, he proposed a moratorium on all debts. This was 
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adopted by the community and led to an improvement in the 
economic situation. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.A. Pipano, Shalshelet Rabbanei Saloniki ve- 
Rabbanei Sofia (1925); LS. Emmanuel, Mazzevot Saloniki, 2 (1968), 
nos. 1603, 1604. 


AMARILLO, HAYYIM MOSES BEN SOLOMON (1695- 
1748), halakhic authority and preacher; brother of Aaron 
*Amarillo. Born in Salonika, Hayyim Moses studied under 
his father Solomon, who before his death appointed him his 
successor as preacher in the Talmud Torah congregation. 
The community, however, opposed this appointment and on 
the death of Solomon they prevailed upon *Joseph David, 
author of Beit David, to accept the position. Hayyim Moses 
filled many posts in Salonika, teaching in his father’s yeshivah 
and enacting local takkanot. With the outbreak of plague in 
1724 he fled. In 1733 he was in Constantinople. Upon Joseph 
David's death in 1736, Hayyim Moses was appointed one of 
the three chief rabbis. Amarillo was a prolific writer and the 
following of his works have been published: 1) Devar Moshe 
in three parts (Salonika, 1742, 1743, 1750), responsa. The laws 
of divorce, which constituted sections of parts 1 and 3, were 
published as Simhat Moshe (Leghorn, 1868); (2) Halakhah le- 
Moshe in two parts (Salonika, 1752), on the fourth book of 
Maimonides’ Yad, Nashim. At the end of each chapter he gives 
a précis of the laws with explanations; (3) Yad Moshe (ibid., 
1751), sermons. He also edited his father’s books, Penei She- 
lomo (1717) and Kerem Shelomo (1719), and also wrote an in- 
troduction to the responsa, Edut be- Yaakov (Salonika, 1720), 
of Jacob di *Boton. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.A. Pipano, Shalshelet Rabbanei Saloniki 
ve-Rabbanei Sofia (1925), 7a; M.S. Molcho, Be-Veit ha-Almin shel Ye- 
hudei Saloniki, 2 (1932), 15; Rosanes, Togarmah, 5 (1938), 23-24; M. 
Benayahu, in: Aresheth, 1 (1958), 226; LS. Emmanuel, Mazzevot Sa- 
loniki, 2 (1968), nos. 1445, 1517. 


AMARILLO, SOLOMON BEN JOSEPH (1645-1721), Sa- 
lonikan halakhic authority and preacher, father of Aaron and 
Hayyim *Amarillo. While still a youth, he wrote responsa, 
and in 1666, he began to preach in various Salonikan congre- 
gations. On the death of his teacher, Isaac b. Menahem ibn 
Habib (before 1685), Amarillo was appointed to replace him 
until Ibn Habib’s son became old enough to assume the po- 
sition. Amarillo was an outstanding halakhist. Communities 
from all parts of Turkey turned to him with their problems. 
In 1691, following the death of Aaron ha-Cohen *Perahyah, 
he was appointed one of the three chief rabbis of Salonika. 
In 1716 his bet ha-midrash was in the old Sicilian synagogue. 
He was the author of Penei Shelomo (Salonika, 1717), ser- 
mons, mainly eulogies, to which are appended notes on the 
Pentateuch, and Kerem Shelomo (Salonika, 1719), responsa. 
Some of his responsa under the title Olelot ha-Kerem were 
published by his son, Hayyim Moses, at the end of the Torat 
Hayyim, pt. 3 (Salonika, 1722) of Hayyim Shabbetai and also 
at the end of the responsa Devar Moshe, pt. 2 (Salonika, 1743) 
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of his son Hayyim Moses. In the introduction to Kerem She- 
lomo, his son Hayyim Moses refers to his father’s novellae on 
the Hoshen Mishpat. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.A. Pipano, Shalshelet Rabbanei Saloniki 
ve-Rabbanei Sofia (1925), 6-7a; Rosanes, Togarmah, 4 (1935), 220-3; 
I.S. Emmanuel, Mazzevot Saloniki, 2 (1968), nos. 1218, 1499, 1593. 


AMARKAL (Heb. 93728), an anonymous halakhic com- 
pendium written in the 13-14" century by a pupil of *Asher 
b. Jehiel, whose first name seems to have been Baruch. The 
work embodies valuable halakhic and literary material dat- 
ing from the previous two centuries, particularly concerning 
the distinctive ritual of the German and French communi- 
ties. The author quotes decisions of his father and reports his 
own observation and experience. Shalom b. Isaac of Vienna 
(14 century) already quotes the Amarkal. About the same 
time Hayyim b. David, the copyist of Isaac b. Meir *Dueren’s 
Shaarei Dura, used the work in his annotations. A manuscript, 
written before 1440, from which N. Coronel published a se- 
lection (Likkutim me-Hilkhot Moadim in Hamishah Kuntere- 
sim, 1864) is at Jews’ College library (London). J. Freimann 
published the section Yein Nesekh in Festschrift... D. Hoff- 
mann and M. Higger published Hilkhot Pesah in A. Marx Ju- 
bilee Volume. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Freimann, in: Festschrift... D. Hoffmann 
(1914), 421-32 (Ger. section), 12-23 (Heb. section); M. Higger, in: 
A. Marx Jubilee Volume (1950), 143-73; idem, in: Talpiot, 5 (1950), 
196-200. 


AMASA (Heb. x7), military commander of *Absalom’s 
army in his rebellion against his father David (11 Sam. 17:25) 
and of Judah after the rebellion of Absalom (11 Sam. 20:5; 
1 Kings 2:32). Amasa was the son of Jether or Ithra the Ishmael- 
ite, and Abigail the sister of David (11 Sam. 19:14; 1 Chron. 2:17). 
According to 11 Samuel 17:25, he was the son of Ithra the Jesra- 
elite (Lx x-Jezreelite) and Abigail the daughter of Nahash. 

Amasa can probably be identified with Amasai (Heb. 
vr), the leader of the 30 “mighty men” who joined David 
at Adullam (1 Chron. 12:18). This makes it necessary, how- 
ever, to assume that Jether the Ishmaelite married Abigail 
the daughter of Jesse long before David came to the court 
of Saul, and that Amasa was later deposed from his position 
in the service of David, since in the list of those who arrived 
with David in Ziklag, it is Ishmaiah the Gibeonite who com- 
mands the 30 “mighty men” (1 Chron. 12:4); but it has the 
advantage of offering an explanation for Amasa’s siding with 
Absalom against David - he was embittered over the fact that 
David had removed him from his duties. Absalom appointed 
Amasa military commander because he was a relative and 
a doughty warrior. After defeating Absalom, David tried to 
reconcile Amasa and any hostile elements in Judah by ap- 
pointing Amasa as his commander instead of Joab, who had 
aroused his anger by killing Absalom (11 Sam. 19:14). After 
his appointment, Amasa regained the loyalty of all Judah to 
David's side (ibid. 19:15). 
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Amasa was then ordered to assemble the men of Judah to 
subdue the rebellion of *Sheba the son of Bichri (ibid. 20:4-5). 
He did not succeed in this, and David therefore placed *Abis- 
hai at the head of his servants to suppress the rebellion. The 
latter was then joined by Joab and David's “mighty men” (ibid. 
20:7). On their way, in Gibeon, Joab encountered Amasa and 
treacherously slew him (ibid. 20:9-10). This murder aroused 
David's anger, and in his last days he ordered Solomon to take 


revenge on Joab for this act (1 Kings 2:5). 


[Josef Segal] 


In the Aggadah 

Amasa, together with Abner, refused to be a party to the mas- 
sacre of the priests of Nob (1 Sam. 22:17); and he said to Saul: 
“What more do we owe you than our arms and insignia, which 
you have given us? Here they are at your feet” (TJ Sanh. 10:2, 
52b). He did however accompany Saul to the witch of Endor 
(Lev. R. 26:7). He vigorously defended David's legitimacy, de- 
spite his descent from Ruth the Moabitess, challenging his op- 
ponents with the words: “Whoever will not obey the following 
halakhah will be stabbed with the sword; I have this tradition 
from Samuel the Ramathite: An Ammonite, but not an Am- 
monitess, a Moabite, but not a Moabitess, are excluded from 
the congregation of Israel” (Yev. 76b). 

His piety brought about his death. When challenged by 
Solomon at the heavenly court, Joab pleaded that he murdered 
Amasa because he had been tardy in obeying David's order to 
gather an army (1 Sam. 20:4-5). The real reason for the delay, 
however, was that Amasa was loath to interrupt the studies of 
those whom he was to summon, considering that study over- 
rode his duty to obey the royal command (Sanh. 49a). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bright, Hist, 188f.; De Vaux, Anc Isr, 161; 
Mazar, in: Sefer David Ben-Gurion (1964), 251ff. (includes bibl.); M.Z. 
Segal, Sifrei Shemuel (1964), 341ff.; S.R. Driver, Notes on the Hebrew 
Text of the Books of Samuel (1913), 372. 


AMASTYA, chief district town in northern Turkey. The Turks 
found a small Greek-speaking (*Romaniot) Jewish commu- 
nity in Amasiya. After 1492 exiles from Spain settled there in a 
separate street, where they were merchants and craftsmen. In 
their neighborhood lived Greeks, and Armenians, popularly 
called “Amalekites.” The Jewish community was small but or- 
ganized, with a recognized leadership, and there is informa- 
tion about the regulations of the community and some dis- 
putes among its members. A document from 1683 mentions 73 
Jews in the town and another document from 1576 mentions 
63 Jews. Amasiya was an important town during the rule of 
Sultan *Suleiman 1 the Magnificent (1520-66). His son Mus- 
tafa was sanjakbey (“district governor”) and was known for his 
hatred of the Jews. In 1553 a *blood libel was spread by Chris- 
tians when an Armenian woman reported seeing the slaugh- 
ter of a Christian boy by the Jews in order to use his blood at 
the Passover feast. Several Jews were imprisoned and tortured 
and some “confessed” to the crime and were hanged. Finally, 
the Armenian who supposedly was murdered was found and 
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the government punished the accusers. Moses *Hamon, the 
sultan’s personal physician, succeeded in then obtaining from 
him a firman which prohibited governors and judges to judge 
cases of blood libel, and ordered these to be brought before 
the sultan himself. Jewish merchants from Amasya traveled to 
Tokat and Persia in the 16" century. In 1590 the Jews of Ama- 
sya suffered from the Cellali gangs of bandits. Many fright- 
ened Jews fled from the city and only in 1608 was the com- 
munity renewed. During the 17 century most of Amasiya’s 
Jews moved to Tokat and Ankara. In 1672 there existed a Jew- 
ish court of law. At the beginning of the 18» century only a 
few Jewish families remained in Amasiya. There is no longer 
a Jewish community there. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rosanes, Togarmah, 2 (1938), 283f.; Heyd, in: 
Sefunot, 5 (1961), 137-49; F. Babinger, Hans Dernschwams Tagebuch 
einer Reise nach Konstantinopel... (1923), 117; A. Galante, Histoire des 
Juifs d’Anatolie, 2 (1939), 285-9. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: U. Heyd, in: 
Sefunot, 5 (1961), 135-50; E. Bashan, Sheviyah u-Pedut (1980), 99; M.A. 
Epstein, The Ottoman Jewish Communities and Their Role in the Fif- 
teenth and Sixteenth Centuries (1980), 200; Y. Barnai, in: Pe‘amim, 12 
(1982), 50; H. Gerber, Yehudei Ha-Imperiah Ha-Otmanit ba-Meot ha- 
Shesh Esrei ve- ha-Sheva Esrei: Hevrah ve-Kalkalah (1983), 159. 


[Abraham Haim / Leah Bornstein-Makovetsky (24 ed.)] 


AMATEAU, ALBERT JEAN (1889-1996), communal ac- 
tivist, businessman. Amateau was born in Milas, a town in 
rural Turkey. His family was part of the westernized middle 
class elite of the Turkish Jewish community. His father, a law- 
yer, was the son of the French consul in Izmir. His maternal 
grandfather, Rabbi Moses *Franco, originally from Rhodes, 
served as chief rabbi of the Sephardi community in Palestine. 
Amateau received his primary and secondary education from 
Jewish schools in Milas and Smyrna. In 1908 he graduated 
from the Presbyterian American International College with 
a basic teacher’s diploma and, probably more importantly, 
the means to escape compulsory military service. Following 
the Young Turks Revolution in 1908, teachers were exempted 
from conscription. Teaching part-time, Amateau studied law 
at the University of Istanbul. In 1910, the government altered 
its conscription policy, prompting Amateau to flee the coun- 
try. After a brief stint working as a dishwasher in Naples to 
raise money for his onward journey, Amateau arrived in New 
York in August 1910. His early employment in New York mir- 
rored his experience in Naples, moving between a string of 
jobs that included selling lemonade, delivering bread, and giv- 
ing English lessons to fellow immigrants. Polylingual and lit- 
erate, Amateau’s language abilities translated into more stable 
employment, and he got jobs as an interpreter for the Court 
and on Ellis Island, and later working for the Industrial Re- 
moval Office. 

Even while struggling to support himself, Amateau be- 
came involved in the leadership of the Sephardi community of 
New York. Together with Joseph Gedalecia, Amateau founded 
the Federation of Oriental Jews of America in 1912 with the 
intention of coordinating the activities of the mutual aid so- 
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cieties within the disparate Sephardi community, an initiative 
spurred by the mass immigration of Jews from the Balkans 
and Turkey. Amateau became increasingly involved in Jewish 
communal life, working for the Society for the Welfare of the 
Jewish Deaf and, in his spare time, as an activist for the Fed- 
eration, the Oriental Jewish Community of New York (a looser 
confederation of Sephardi groups), and the Sephardic Broth- 
erhood of America, a mutual aid society. He also took classes 
in social work at Columbia University and in rabbinics at the 
Jewish Theological Seminary, receiving his ordination from 
the latter in 1920. He served as the rabbi of the first congrega- 
tion of the deaf, delivering sermons and leading services us- 
ing sign language. Amateau volunteered for the United States 
Army during World War 1 and was wounded while serving 
in Europe. In the mid-1920s, Amateau went into private busi- 
ness, only to be left unemployed by the Great Depression. He 
retrained as a lawyer, and worked in the insurance industry. 
At about the same time, Amateau became disillusioned with 
the failings of Sephardi communal life and began to devote 
much of his free time and organizational abilities working 
on behalf of the Democratic Party. In a further career shift, 
he left New York for Los Angeles in 1940, trading on his lan- 
guage skills to start a company which provided foreign lan- 
guage dubbing for Hollywood films. Amateau was active in 
both Sephardi and civic organizations in this new setting. He 
retained a fierce lifelong attachment to Turkey, publicly de- 
fending it against the accusation that it had orchestrated the 
Armenian genocide. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Papo, Sephardim in Twentieth Century 
America: In Search of Unity (1987); New York Times (Feb. 29, 1996). 


[Adam Mendelsohn (2"4 ed.)] 


AMATUS LUSITANUS (Joao Rodrigues de Castelo Branco; 
1511-1568), physician; one of the greatest Jewish figures in 
medical literature in the first half of the 16" century. Ama- 
tus Lusitanus was born to Marrano parents in the town of 
Castelo Branco, Portugal. His parents were only outwardly 
Christians and from them Amatus Lusitanus inherited his at- 
tachment to Jewish tradition and a knowledge of Hebrew. He 
studied medicine in Spain at the University of Salamanca, and 
received his degree in about 1530. He returned to Portugal to 
pursue his practice, but when the situation of the Marranos 
worsened, and hostility toward Marrano doctors increased, he 
moved to Antwerp (1533). Three years later he published his 
first book on medicinal botany (materia medica), the Index 
Dioscorides — the only book he published under his baptis- 
mal name, Joannus Rodericus. His other works were written 
under the name “Amatus Lusitanus.” “Amatus” was probably 
derived from his family name, which may have been Haviv 
(“beloved”). It is probable that he established his connections 
with the *Nasi family during this period and he dedicated one 
of his centuriae to Joseph Nasi. 

Because of Amatus Lusitanus’ great fame as a physician 
and scientist, the duke of Ferrara, Ercole 11 d’Este, in 1540 ap- 
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pointed him lecturer in medicine at the University of Ferrara, 
a city where there existed both religious freedom and freedom 
for scientific research. Among his friends were the physician 
Brassavola (who wrote about medicinal plants), the anato- 
mist, Canano, and the botanist, Falconer. Lusitanus worked 
with Canano on dissecting corpses. In one of the centuriae, he 
wrote that he performed 12 dissections of corpses (dissecare fe- 
cimus), a large number for this early stage of anatomy, in order 
to clarify one single detail of the structure of veins. He carried 
out other experiments on corpses to prove the possibility of 
performing certain operations (Centuriae 1, curatio 61). 

While in Ferrara, Amatus declined an offer to become 
court physician to the king of Poland, Sigismund 11. Instead, 
he accepted the invitation of the free republic of Ragusa (to- 
day Dubrovnik), to become the town physician. In 1547 Am- 
atus Lusitanus left Ferrara, and went to Ancona to await his 
official letter of appointment. Here he was called upon to cure 
the sister of Pope Julius 111, and became permanent physician 
to several monasteries (in Centuriae 4 and 5, he describes the 
illnesses of the monks). In 1549 he finished his first centuria, 
in which he collected 100 medical case histories and described 
their treatment and results. Many of the cases (curationes) are 
accompanied by learned explanations, clarifying various opin- 
ions on these cases, and dealing with the pathology and the 
treatment of the subject. Between 1549 and 1561 he wrote seven 
centuriae, which established his reputation as a thorough re- 
searcher in various fields, including anatomy, internal medi- 
cine, dermatology, and mental illness. The centuriae are also 
a mine of information on 16" century medical history, social 
life, and individual biography. 

Amatus’ fame was such that he was ordered to Rome sev- 
eral times to treat Pope Julius 111. A number of cities invited 
him to treat their sick. In 1551 he was invited to accept the post 
of court physician to the ruler of Transylvania, but refused. 
Amatus finished his commentary on Dioscorides’ work on 
materia medica in 1549 and published it in Venice under the 
title In Dioscoridis enarrationes (1553). The book was published 
six times in this form. In the 1558 edition (Lyons), it covers 
800 pages, with 30 excellent illustrations, mainly woodcuts 
of plants but also of animals and birds. He gives the names 
of flora and fauna in Greek, Latin, Italian, and Arabic, and 
sometimes in French and German. This work is among the 
first ever published on materia medica. In it Amatus mentions 
several mistakes that he found in Matthioli’s commentary on 
Dioscorides, which had been published in 1544. Matthioli, a 
famous botanist and court physician in Vienna, would not 
tolerate any criticism. He attacked Lusitanus in insulting and 
vulgar terms and accused him of heresy. Nevertheless, Amatus’ 
works on materia medica won international renown. When 
Pope Paul rv was elected in 1555 and the *Ancona decrees 
against Marranos were published, Amatus’ home was looted, 
together with his library and the manuscripts of his works. 
It was Matthioli’s hatred and baseless charge of heresy which 
were the main reasons for this persecution. Amatus managed 
to escape first to Pesaro and then in 1556 to Ragusa, where he 
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spent two peaceful years. In 1558 he moved to Salonika, which 
had a large Jewish community. There Amatus openly practiced 
Judaism, and mainly treated Jewish patients. It was in Salonika 
that he died of the plague. 

In Centuria 1, curatio 52, Amatus Lusitanus vividly de- 
scribed his important discovery of the valves in the veins, 
which direct the bloodstream in one direction and prevent it 
from flowing back the opposite way. Because of a misinter- 
pretation of the Latin text, the discovery was long attributed 
to Canano. The discovery of the valves has also been wrongly 
attributed to Fabricius, who described them at a later date. 
Amatus also demonstrated that the optic nerves are not hol- 
low, and that the cavity of the human womb is not divided. He 
described the structure of the mammary gland, and a treat- 
ment for inflammation of the lactating breast. He used ene- 
mas to feed a man suffering from a stricture of the esophagus. 
He also gave a precise description of the enlargement of the 
spleen and the changes in its consistency which are charac- 
teristic of chronic malaria. 

Amatus Lusitanus’ lofty medical ethics are demonstrated 
in the oath printed at the end of his sixth and seventh centur- 
iae. The oath, written after his return to Judaism, is one of the 
most exalted literary documents in medical ethics. He takes 
the oath in the name of “the Ten Holy Commandments, which 
were delivered into the hands of Moses on Mount Sinai for 
the people who were redeemed from bondage in Egypt.” This 
oath emphasizes the philanthropic side of the art of healing 
and the need to aid the poor and the needy. In this it differs 
(as do the Christian oaths) from the professional material- 
ism of the Hippocratic oath. His Latin is fluent and graceful 
and does not contain the barbarities of style and vocabulary 
common in medieval Latin. All this helped to popularize the 
centuriae with its readers. Twenty-three different editions 
of Amatus’ works are known (together with that on materia 
medica). They have not yet been fully translated into a mod- 
ern language, although the first three centuriae have been 
translated into Portuguese (1946- ). From the point of view 
of Jewish history, Lusitanus’ life exemplifies the internal strug- 
gle and emotional burden to which Marranos were subjected. 
Despite the necessity of concealing his origins, he emphasizes 
in his books, long before his open return to Judaism, his at- 
tachment to Jewish values. In one of his centuriae, he quotes 
the opinions of Maimonides, with no particular relevance to 
the context. In his description of the treatment of Azariah 
dei *Rossi, who was apparently suffering from a gastric ulcer, 
Amatus Lusitanus described the customs and eating habits of 
the Jews. There is a figure of Amatus Lusitanus above the door 
of the medical faculty of the University of Coimbra and he is 
also represented in the tableau of “Portuguese Medicine” in 
the medical faculty of Lisbon University. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Leibowitz, in: Eitanim, 1 (1948), 23f.; idem, 
in: Ha-Refuah, 39 (1950), 9; idem, in: Bulletin of the History of Medi- 
cine, 27 (1953), 212-16; idem, in: Estudos Castelo Branco (1968); idem, 
in: Journal of the History of Medicine and Allied Sciences, 12 (1957), 
189-96; 13 (1958), 492-503; 15 (1960), 364-71; Proceedings of the 21° 
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International Congress of the History of Medicine, Siena 1968; E.H.F. 
Meyer, Geschichte der Botanik, 4 (1857), 385-9; M. Salomon, Amatus 
Lusitanus und seine Zeit (1901); M. Lemos, Amato Lusitano: a sua 
vida e a sua obra (Port., 1907); Rudy, in: Archeion, 13 (1931), 424 (It.); 
L. Sik, Juedische Aerzte in Jugoslawien (1931), 9-20; H. Friedenwald, 
Jews and Medicine, 1 (1944), 332-80; Lopes Dias (ed.), Homenagem 
ao Doutor Jodo Rodrigues de Castelo Branco (1955). 


[Joshua O. Leibowitz] 


AMAZIAH (Heb. (1)7?328; “yHwH is strong” [or “YHWH 
adopted”]), the name of two biblical figures. 

(1) King of Judah, son of Joash son of Ahaziah. Amaziah 
reigned for 29 years (11 Kings 14:1-20; 11 Chron. 25) but the 
synchronism with the reign of Jeroboam 11 (11 Kings 14:23) 
presents chronological problems. Amaziah’s mother was Je- 
hoaddin of Jerusalem (11 Kings 14:2; Jehoaddan in 11 Chron- 
icles 25:1). The period of his ascension to the throne was dif- 
ficult both for internal and external reasons because of the 
serious conflicts between King *Joash, his father, and the sons 
of *Jehoiada the priest, which brought about the murder of 
Joash (11 Chron. 24:20-26). During the first years of his rule he 
did not have the power to punish his father’s murderers. “But 
when the kingdom was established unto him” he punished the 
murderers without harming their children or families. 11 Kings 
14:6 and 11 Chronicles 25:4 stress that Amaziah acted in ac- 
cordance with “the book of the law of Moses... Parents shall 
not be put to death for children, nor children be put to death 
for parents: a person shall be put to death only for his own 
crime” (cf. Deut. 24:16). This moderation toward his father’s 
murderers, as well as his political acts in which he procured 
the participation of the family heads in Judah, brought quiet 
back to Judah. Consequently, aided by the family heads, Ama- 
ziah succeeded in raising a powerful force to fight Edom. At 
first, he wanted the army of Israel to participate in this war, 
but when he realized the opposition this had aroused among 
various sectors of the people, he gave up the idea of receiving 
help from the Israelite army although its mobilization had al- 
ready cost him dearly; the Israelite regiment returned home 
embittered (11 Chron. 25:6-10). 

Amaziah won a great victory in Edom in the Valley of 
Salt, captured Sela, which he named Joktheel (11 Kings 14:7; 
11 Chron. 25:11-13), but did not succeed in conquering all 
Edom. It is possible that Amaziah, by forgoing the help of the 
Israelite army in the war against Edom, caused bitter con- 
flicts between Judah and Israel. These were apparently mainly 
caused by the acts of plunder and murder committed in vari- 
ous settlements in Judah by the Israelite contingent, which was 
sent back to its own country after its departure from Judah 
(11 Chron. 25:13). It is possible that Amaziah’s reaction to these 
deeds was a result of the influence of public opinion in Judah 
which displayed excessive sensitivity toward the Israelite ac- 
tions against Judah in view of the strengthened self-confidence 
of the Judeans after their victory over Edom. Amaziah pro- 
claimed war against Joash, king of Israel, and though Joash 
sought to prevent this war, Amaziah went ahead with it. It may 
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even have been impossible for him to act otherwise since the 
official reply of Joash included the parable of the thistle and the 
cedar — a parable with a derisive design and humiliating con- 
tent that was offensive to both Judah and Amaziah (11 Kings 
14:8-10; 11 Chron. 25:17-19). In the war between Amaziah 
and Joash near Beth-Shemesh, Judah was soundly defeated. 
Amaziah was taken captive, and Joash ordered that a wide 
breach be made in the northern part of the wall of Jerusalem 
to facilitate the conquest of Jerusalem by Israel (11 Chron. 
25:23). Apart from this, Joash looted much treasure from the 
Temple and the palace of the king, and, to assure the fulfill- 
ment of the peace terms that he imposed upon Judah, took 
hostages. According to 11 Chronicles 25:14-16, Amaziah was 
guilty of worshipping the “gods of the children of Seir”; this 
sin brought about a conspiracy against him in Jerusalem in 
his last days. He fled to Lachish and was murdered there; his 
body was later buried in the tombs of the kings in Jerusalem 
(ibid. 15, 16, 27). It can be assumed that for political reasons 
Amaziah took several images of Edomite idols and set up their 
cult in Jerusalem. This, combined with the defeat he sustained 
in the war against Joash, brought about a cooling of relations 
between the king’s court and the family heads. According to 
11 Chronicles (25:25), Amaziah was murdered 15 years after the 
defeat of Judah in the war at Beth-Shemesh, and it is therefore 
difficult to regard the murder as a consequence of the defeat 
alone. It is certain that in the course of time political causes 
were added which brought about a complete rift between him 


and the nobles. 
[Joshua Gutmann] 


In the Aggadah 

The aggadah quotes an ancient tradition that Amaziah was a 
brother of Amoz (the father of Isaiah; Is. 1:1; Meg. 10b). It was 
on the latter’s advice that the king dismissed the army he had 
gathered from among the Ephraimites (11 Chron. 25:7-10; 
SOR 20). His method of killing of the 10,000 Edomite captives 
(11 Chron. 25:12) is severely criticized. “Death by the sword was 
decreed upon the descendants of Noah, but he cast them from 
a rock.” As a result he was exiled (Lam. R. introd. 14). 

The chronological difficulties presented by differing 
scriptural references to the lives and reigns of various kings 
are solved by the statement that Amaziah did not rule for the 
last 15 years of his life, the kingdom being administered by his 
son, Uzziah, who, in turn, left the administration to his son 
(Jotham) for 20 years (SOR 19). 


(2) A priest of the king’s sanctuary at Beth-El in the time 
of *Jeroboam II, son of Joash; one of the opponents of the 
prophet *Amos (Amos 7:10ff.). Amaziah sent Jeroboam the es- 
sence of one of the prophecies of Amos: “Jeroboam shall die by 
the sword and Israel shall surely be led away captive out of his 
land” Amaziah accused him of conspiracy and drove Amos 
away to Judah. Following this decree of expulsion, Amos re- 
peated his prophecy against Israel, and declared the dire fate 
in store for Amaziah. Apparently the impetus for this conflict 
between the prophet and the priest came from the prophetic 
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activity of Amos in the northern kingdom which was directed 
against the worship in the temples of the state, in general, and 
against that of the temple of Beth-El, in particular (Amos 3:14; 
4:4; 5:5-6; 9:1). 
[Joshua Gutmann] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bright, Hist, 237f; Tadmor, in: H.H. Ben- 
Sasson (ed.), Toledot Am Yisrael bi- Ymei Kedem (1969), 126f.; Y. Liver 
(ed.), Historyah Zeva’it shel Erez Yisrael bi- Ymei ha-Mikra (1964), 2011. 
(2) Rost, in: Zahn-Festgabe (1928), 229-36; R.L. Honeycutt, Amos and 
his Message (1963), 132ff. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Cogan and H. 
Tadmor, 11 Kings (AB; 1988), 154; S. Paul, Amos (Heb.; 1994), 121-25; 
H. Stoebe, in: vT, 39 (1989), 341-54. 


AMAZYAH (Heb. 7°38), moshav shittufi in southern Israel, 
in the Adoraim Region of the southern Judean foothills, af- 
filiated with the Herut movement. Amazyah was founded 
in 1955 as a border outpost and settled by Israeli-born, South 
African, and other settlers. Its economy was based on vine- 
yards, deciduous fruit, grain, beef cattle, and poultry. In 2002 
its population was 128. The name refers to Amaziah, king of 
Judah, who asserted his sovereignty over the area. 


[Efraim Orni] 


AMBERG, city in Bavaria, Germany. Jews had settled in Am- 
berg before 1294, when mention is made in a municipal doc- 
ument of their privileges. Thirteen members of the commu- 
nity were killed in 1298 in the *Rindfleisch massacres; a few 
escaped. In 1347 six families received permission to reside in 
Amberg. Sussman, the Hochmeister (rabbi) of Regensburg, 
was permitted to open a yeshivah in Amberg in 1364. In 1403 
the community was expelled, and a church was erected on 
the site of the synagogue. The community was not reestab- 
lished until after 1872. The number of Jews increased from a 
single Jewish resident in 1810 to 101 (0.5% of the total popu- 
lation) in 1900; 64 remained by 1933, and only 31 by 1939. On 
November 10, 1938, the furnishings of the synagogue, Jew- 
ish shops, and homes were demolished by the Nazis. Twelve 
Jews remained in 1942, of which ten were deported to Piaski 
and Theresienstadt. A few Jews returned after the Holocaust. 
The reorganized Jewish community numbered 67 in 1965. As 
a result of the immigration of Jews from the Former Soviet 
Union, the number of community members rose from 74 in 
1989 to 275 in 2003. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Weinberg, Geschichte der Juden in der 
Oberpfalz, 3 vols. (1909-27), index; Germ Jud, 2 (1968), 13-14; Germ 
Jud, 3 (1987), 13-15; PK Germanyah. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Do- 
erner, Juden in Amberg, Juden in Bayern (2003). 


AMBRON (Heb. 7i19¥), SHABBETAI ISAAC (17-18% cen- 
turies), Italian scholar who lived in Rome; member of a dis- 
tinguished Roman family, whose ancestors left Spain after the 
expulsion of 1492. About 1710 Ambron composed his Pancos- 
mosophia, a treatise on the universe, written in Latin. In this, 
in opposition to the astronomical and cosmological opinions 
of Ptolemy, Copernicus, and Galileo, but in accordance with 
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beliefs current among Jewish mystics and kabbalists, Ambron 
maintained that the earth was semi-elliptical and the firma- 
ment solid; the hidden side of the world included paradise 
with its bliss and hell with its torments. The Inquisition in 
Rome and Venice opposed the publication of the treatise as 
harmful to Christian beliefs. The work with many engravings 
was sent to Leipzig to be published, but was lost. Another work 
by Ambron, containing corrections to the Bibliotheca Magna 
Rabbinica of Giulio *Bartolocci, also disappeared. Ambron 
was a member of the council (congrega) of the Roman com- 
munity. EZEKIEL AMBRON, banker and literary patron, was 
active in Roman Jewish affairs in the middle of the 18* cen- 
tury and friendly with Pope Clement xrv, on whose death in 
1775 he hurriedly left Rome for Florence. He was perhaps the 
father of SABBATO ISAAC AMBRON, who wrote in Italian an 
interesting account of his pilgrimage to Erez Israel (Monte- 
fiore Ms. 520, etc.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vogelstein-Rieger, 2 (1896), 279-81, and pas- 
sim; A. Milano, Il Ghetto di Roma (1964), 392-3, and passim; C. Roth, 
in: REJ, 84 (1927), 7ff. 

[Attilio Milano] 


°AMBROSE (339-397), church father, bishop of Milan from 
374; canonized by the Catholic Church. Nothing in Ambrose’s 
works points to his having had personal relations with Jews, 
and he seems to have avoided any such contact. One of the re- 
proaches he directed against the anti-Pope Ursinus was that he 
had had dealings with Jews (Epist. 11:3). Ambrose took up his 
most violent anti-Jewish position in connection with an inci- 
dent in Callinicum (Ar-Rakka) on the Euphrates; on August 1, 
388 the Christians of that city, at the instigation of their bishop, 
had pillaged and burned the synagogue. The emperor *Theo- 
dosius 1 thereupon ordered the perpetrators to be punished, 
and the stolen objects restored, instructing the bishop to pay 
for rebuilding the synagogue. Ambrose addressed a long letter 
(Epist. 40) to the emperor to persuade him to withdraw these 
instructions, asserting that to have the synagogue rebuilt with 
public or Christian funds would be tantamount to permitting 
the enemies of Christ to triumph over Christians. The argu- 
ments he mustered are that the destruction of the synagogue 
was a meager vengeance for the many churches or basilicas de- 
stroyed by the Jews in the reign of *Julian the Apostate, when 
objects had also been stolen and never restored. Moreover, 
Ambrose asks, what precious things could there have been in 
the synagogue of a remote garrison city? Ambrose declared 
that the bishop must not be faced with the painful alternative 
of disobeying the emperor or Christ. There was no necessity 
to search so far for the guilty since Ambrose would gladly offer 
himself as a substitute for the bishop of Callinicum. If it were 
asked why Ambrose did not then set fire to the synagogue in 
Milan, the answer was that God had spared him that task, as 
it had been struck by lightning. Despite these assertions, Am- 
brose did not question the legal right of synagogues to exist, 
as months before he had not protested when Emperor *Max- 
imus had ordered the rebuilding of a synagogue destroyed 
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by the people of Rome. Theodosius later revised his instruc- 
tions and directed that the Callinicum synagogue was not to 
be rebuilt at the expense of the bishop but out of the state or 
municipal funds, although still demanding that the stolen ob- 
jects were to be returned and the guilty punished. Sometime 
later, however, when Ambrose celebrated mass in Milan in 
the presence of Theodosius he extorted a promise from the 
emperor, under a thinly veiled threat of excommunication, to 
suspend further prosecutions in the Callinicum affair (Epist. 
41). Several of Ambrose’ other missives, dated probably 378, 
contain anti-Jewish polemics. They include an attack on cir- 
cumcision because the injunction had been abolished by the 
death of Jesus (Epist. 72); a disquisition on Old Testament 
law, to be understood not literally but spiritually (Epist. 73 
and 74); and juridical argument to refute the claim of the 
Jews to be the heirs of the Covenant (Epist. 75). The Apologia 
David altera, a polemic directed against paganism and heresy, 
which has been attributed to Ambrose, also contains an anti- 
Jewish section (4). Heretics (mainly Arians) are frequently 
charged by Ambrose with being Jewish in outlook and man- 
ners (De fide, 2, 15, 130; 5, 9, 116; De incarn., 2, 9). Ambrose 
cannot be said to have had any real influence on church pol- 
icy toward the Jews. His intervention in the Callinicum affair 
exemplifies the fierce hatred felt by the church against the 
Jews in the fourth century, but it had little effect on impe- 
rial policy. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Figueroa, Church and the Synagogue in St. 
Ambrose (1949); FH. Dudden, Life and Time of St. Ambrose (1935); B. 
Blumenkranz, Die Judenpredigt Augustins... (1946), 37ff.; Wilbrand, 
in: Festschrift... J. Hessen (1949), 156ff.; ER. Hoare, Western Fathers 
(1954), 165-7, 171. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


AMEIMAR (c. 400 c.£.), Babylonian amora. Although he 
acted in a judicial capacity, and also gave halakhic decisions 
at Mahoza (Shab. 95a; RH 31b), he was a Nehardean and one 
of that city’s leading sages (BB 31b; et al.). He was also the head 
of the newly reactivated yeshivah in Mahoza. On the Sabbath 
preceding a festival, he came to his seat on the shoulders of 
his students (Bezah 25b). In Nehardea he also served as a 
dayyan, and instituted certain regulations (Suk. 55a; et al.). It 
is not clear who his teachers were, but he transmitted state- 
ments in the name of Rava (Kid. 10a), and quoted the views 
of R. Zevid and R. Dimi, sages of Nehardea (ibid., 72b; Hul. 
51b), and of the elders of Pumbedita (Er. 79b). Among those 
who attended his yeshivah were Mar Zutra, later head of the 
yeshivah of Pumbedita, and R. Ashi, the editor of the Babylo- 
nian Talmud (Ber. 44b, 50b; Men. 37b; Bezah 22a; et al.) The 
exilarch, R. Huna b. Nathan, was his close friend and quoted 
halakhot he had heard from Ameimar (Zev. 19a; Kid. 72b; Git. 
19b). Most of the statements cited in his name deal with hal- 
akhic subjects. Of his aggadic interpretations the following are 
examples: “A sage is superior to a prophet” (BB 12a), and “As a 
rule a heathen behaves lawlessly,’ applying to them the state- 
ment in Psalms 144:11, “Whose mouth speaketh falsehood, and 
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their right hand is a right hand of lying” (BB 45a). Ameimar’s 
son, Mar, was a pupil of R. Ashi (Suk. 32b). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 227-29; Bacher, Bab Amor, 


146 ff. 
[Yitzhak Dov Gilat] 


AMELANDER (also Amlander), MENAHEM MANN BEN 
SOLOMON HA-LEVI (1698-1767?), Hebrew grammarian, 
publisher, translator, and historian. He was born in Amster- 
dam, went to a yeshivah in Prague, and was a student of Moses 
*Frankfurter, a dayyan and publisher in Amsterdam, whose 
Mikraot Gedolot edition of the Bible (1724-27) he proofread. 
In conjunction with his brother-in-law, Eliezer Zussman Ro- 
edelsheim, he published a Yiddish translation of the Bible, to- 
gether with the Hebrew text and a Bible commentary in Yid- 
dish entitled Maggishei Minhah (Amsterdam, 1725-29). He 
also edited the Midrash Tanhuma (ibid., 1733), together with a 
commentary consisting mainly of lexicographical glosses, and 
he published a Bible edition with his own notes, other com- 
mentaries, and appended to it Sefer ha-Hinnukh (ibid., 1767). 
His commentary Ladaat Hokhmah was appended to Elijah de 
Vidas Reshit Hokhmah (ibid., 1737). Amelander’s most impor- 
tant work, Sheerit Yisrael, is an addition to the Yiddish trans- 
lation of *Josippon. It is written in Yiddish and continues the 
historical account of the latter with a short history of the Jews 
from the destruction of the Second Temple to the year 1743. 
In its first edition (ibid., 1743) the Yiddish translation of Josip- 
pon is called Keter Kehunnah and Sheerit Yisrael is also entitled 
Keter Malkhut. A third volume, a Yiddish edition of Tam ve- 
Yasar, was planned as Keter Torah. Amelander used both Jew- 
ish and Christian sources to present a world history of Jewry, 
interwoven with broader political developments. It was meant 
for the broader Ashkenazi public and therefore written in Yid- 
dish. Sheerit Yisrael was very successful and ran into at least 12 
editions in Yiddish, 16 in Hebrew (the first in Lemberg, 1804), 
and one in Dutch (1855). Often the editions were updated to 
the date of republication. For example, the 1771 Amsterdam 
edition brings the history up to the year 1770; the publisher 
Kosman ben Josef Baruch wrote the addition here. Several sub- 
sequent chronicles were written to continue Amelander’s mag- 
num opus. The Amsterdam successors also wrote in Yiddish: 
Avraham Haim Braatbard on Dutch and Jewish history in the 
period 1740-52 and Zalman ben Moses Prinz on the impact 
of the Patriotic coup détat in the Amsterdam Jewish quarter 
(1784-88). The Bohemian Abraham Trebitsch from Nikols- 
burg dealt in his Hebrew Korot ha-Ittim with the history of 
the Habsburg Empire from 1740 until 1801; while a second un- 
published volume covered the period until 1833. The chronicle 
Lezikorn (1795-1812) by Bendit ben Ayzek Wing was the last 
outburst of Yiddish historiography in the Netherlands. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Hominer (ed. and tr.), Sefer Sheerit Yisrael 
ha-Shalem (1964), 17-28 (introd.). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Fuks, 
in: Zeitschrift fiir Deutsche Philologie, 100 (1981), 170-86; L. Fuks and 
R. Fuks-Mansfeld, in: Studia Rosenthaliana, 15 (1981), 1, 9-19. 


[Ignacy Yizhak Schiper / Bart Wallet (274 ed.)] 
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AMEN (Heb. 73; “it is true,” “so be it? “may it become true”), 
word or formula used as confirmation, endorsement, or ex- 
pression of hope and wish on hearing a blessing, prayer, curse, 
or oath. Originally an adjective (“true”; but see Isa. 65:16 for 
its use as a noun), it became an indeclinable interjection. As 
such it is found 30 times in the masoretic text of the Bible and 
an additional three times in the Septuagint (see Tob. 8:8 and 
1 QS 1:20, 2:10, 18). It usually stands alone, but is followed by 
a more explicit prayer formula in 1 Kings 1:36 and Jeremiah 
28:6. In the service of the Second Temple, “Amen” was the 
response to the songs chanted by the levites (Ps. 41:14; 72:19; 
89:53; 106:48; Neh. 8:6; 1 Chron. 16:36; cf. however Tosef. Ber. 
7:22). In the synagogue liturgy, “Amen” was the response to all 
prayers and blessings. In the vast synagogue of Alexandria the 
hazzan signaled with a flag from the central reading platform 
to the congregation when to respond “Amen” after blessings 
(Suk. 51b). It may be assumed that in Temple and talmudic 
times responding “Amen” was the main form of participation 
in the service, not only because congregations were unfamiliar 
with the prayer texts (cf. RH 34b) but because public worship 
mainly took the form that one spoke and the rest responded. 
The saying of “Amen” is equivalent to reciting the blessing it- 
self, and such religious value has been attached to it, that it has 
been said to be superior to the benediction that occasioned 
the response (Ber. 53b; Maim., Yad, Berakhot 1:11). A person 
should not usually respond with “Amen” to a blessing he him- 
self has recited, the only exception now being the third bless- 
ing of the Grace after Meals (Ber. 45a and Tos.). This prohibi- 
tion may be a reaction to the Christian custom to conclude 
every prayer with “Amen.” The early church borrowed the use 
of “Amen” together with most of the liturgy, and it is found in 
the New Testament 119 times, of which 52 are uses different 
from the Hebrew. In Islam, “Amen” is the response after recit- 
ing the first sura (Surat al-Fatiha) of the Koran. 

“Amen” is used as a response to blessings recited both 
privately and in the synagogue liturgy. The congregation also 
responds “Amen” after each of the three verses of the Priestly 
Blessing (Sot. 7:3, 39b). In some rites the response after each 
verse is Ken yehi razon (“Let this be [His] will”; cf. Sh. Ar., on 
127:2). After each paragraph of the Kaddish and after a num- 
ber of other prayers, such as the Mi she-Berakh formulas in 
the Sabbath morning service, the reader invites the congrega- 
tion to respond “Amen” by saying ve-imru Amen, or ve-nomar 
Amen (“and say Amen” or “let us say Amen”). Numerous rules 
are given concerning how “Amen” should be recited, e.g., with 
a strong, clear voice but not too loud; not too quick and not too 
slow. It describes various types of “Amen,” such as “snatched,” 
“mumbled,” and “orphaned” (Ber. 47a). Other problems dis- 
cussed in the Talmud are whether to respond to the blessing 
of a Samaritan or of a non-Jew (Ber. 8:7; Ber. 51b; Ty Ber. 8:1, 
12d). The aggadah stresses the great religious value of respond- 
ing “Amen”: it prolongs life (Ber. 47a); the gates of Paradise 
will be opened to him who responds with all his might (Shab. 
119b); his sins will be forgiven, any evil decree passed on him 
by God will be canceled (ibid.); and he will be spared from 
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Hell (Pseudo sEz 20, ed. Friedmann (1904), 33:1; Yal. Isa. 429). 
The Talmud (Shab. 119b; Sanh. 111a) also offers a homiletical 
etymology of “Amen” by explaining it as made up of the initial 
letters of El Melekh Neeman (“God, faithful King”), a phrase 
by which the reading of the Shema is preceded when recited 
other than in congregational worship. However, in the older 
prayer orders (Amram, Saadiah, Vitry) the original “Amen” 
appears before the Shema. Even God Himself “nods” “Amen” 
to the blessing given to him by mortal man (Ber. 7a and Rashi). 
According to legend, two angels accompany each Jew on Fri- 
day evening to his home, where they either bless him for his 
receiving the Sabbath properly or curse him for neglecting it, 
and they confirm their curse or blessing with “Amen” (Shab. 
uigb). Any good wish offered should be answered by Amen, 
ken yehi razon, as can be inferred from an incident going back 
to Second Temple times (Ket. 66b). 


In Music 

According to the Talmud (Ber. 47a; TJ Ber. 8:10), the “Amen” 
should be drawn out in pronunciation, an act which is said to 
prolong life (repeated in the Zohar, Shelah Lekha, 162a). Since 
Eastern chant does not use extended single notes, this very 
old precept furnished a challenge to elaborate the “Amen” re- 
sponse with ornament and coloratura. The free evolution of 
an “Amen’-melisma is found in Christian chant as early as 
the Oxyrhynchos hymn (late third century), in some settings 
of the Gloria and the Credo in the Roman mass, and later in 
figural church music. As to Jewish chant, the Gemara already 
limited the length of the “Amen” pronunciation; therefore, 
prolonged melodies are restricted to the “Amen” after the 
Blessing of the Priests (Example 1) and to the solo-part of the 
precentor (Example 2). In 1696, Judah Leib Zelichover (Shirei 
‘AMEN 

Ex. 1 Amen after the Blessing of the Priests 


a. Yemen 


erp ter tier tre 


= mén 


for pie 
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Ex. 2 Amen — Vocalises of the Precentor 


tori He aS 








mén 
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Yehudah, fol. 13b) disapproved of the excessive lengthening of 
“Amen’-melodies by some of his fellow singers. The “Amen” 
of the congregation in general remains a simple repetition, a 
conclusion or short continuation of the precentor’s melody. 
“Amen’-motives characteristic of a certain feast were derived 
from its specific musical modes and prayer tunes. In the 19 
century synagogue, S. *Sulzer, Hirsch Weintraub, and others 
attempted an imitation of figural “Amen” composition, but 


without success. 
[Hanoch Avenary] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Blau, in: REJ, 31 (1895), 179-201; H. Graetz, 
in: MGW), 21 (1872), 481ff.; H.W. Hogg, in: JQR, 9 (1896/97), 1ff.; El- 
bogen, Gottesdienst, 495 ff.; F. Heiler, Gebet (19217), 383, 442ff.; D. de 
Sola Pool, Kaddish (1909); L. Jacobs, Faith (1968), 199f.; ET, 2 (1949), 
46-50. MUSIC: JE, EJ, Adler, Prat Mus, 21, 249; Idelsohn, Melodien, 1 
(1914); 4 (1923), 131 no. 26, 137 no. 32; H. Weintraub, Schire Beth Adonai 
(19017), 82-83 no. 96; J. Freudenthal, Final Amens and Shabat Shalom 
(1963); F. Piket, Eleven Amens for All Occasions (1960). 


AMENITIES, COMMUNAL. From the beginnings of Jew- 
ish communal organization, the Jewish *community “held 
nothing human to be beyond its ken.” Its corporative char- 
acter and national and social cohesion led to the inclusion of 
social services, socio-religious amenities, and even socialite 
institutions and mores, within the sphere of communal activ- 
ity. Total care had to be taken of the community, especially of 
the less fortunate members. 

To conform to dietary requirements, the community had 
to provide a shohet to slaughter animals according to halakhic 
regulations. It also sometimes provided the means for cooking 
meat, having a cauldron at the disposal of members for wed- 
ding celebrations. Many congregations, particularly in Ger- 
many, owned a communal bakehouse, or oven, annually used 
for baking mazzot or for keeping the Sabbath meal of cholent 
warm on Fridays. Wealthy members sometimes paid to use the 
oven, while the poor could do so without charge. Occasion- 
ally baking took place in a building, or bakers’ guildhall. Many 
French and German communities had a large communal hall 
above the bakehouse or nearby, which probably served both as 
a hostel and a dancing hall, or *Tanzhaus. The Tanzhaus (as it 
was known in Germany) was probably identical with the bet 
ha-hatunot or marriage-hall. 

Direct assistance to the poor (see *Pletten; *Charity), also 
a long-established tradition of the Jewish community, gave rise 
to several institutions which may be classified as amenities. 
The daily distribution of food, the tamhui, soup kitchen, ap- 
plied not only to contributions of food, such as bread or fruits, 
but later also to occasional relief, as distinguished from the 
regular relief afforded by the kuppah. The community usually 
took care of ritual requirements, in particular if these were 
expensive; it supplied at least one etrog (“citron”) for general 
use during the festival of Tabernacles. Israel *Isserlein relates 
that three tiny settlements in 15'*-century Germany, unable 
to afford an etrog each, shared one for the celebration of the 
festival. In Spain similarly a communal seder for the poor was 
held in the synagogue on Passover. Among other civic du- 
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ties, sanitary control sometimes had to be undertaken by the 
community. The communities of Rome, Frankfurt, Cracow, 
Posen, and other large centers retained paid or honorary of- 
ficials (memunnim) in charge of public safety and sanitation. 
The budget for sanitation was generally provided by special 
dues, such as the garbage tax and chimney tax, levied on ev- 
ery member of the community. The communal minutes often 
mention the problem of garbage collection, the streets of the 
more affluent residents usually receiving greater attention. The 
other main concern of the sanitary officials was to keep the 
water sources and conduits clean and flowing. The commu- 
nity also made provision for a water supply. When necessary 
a well was dug within the synagogue enclosure, probably to 
provide the water for the communal baths. These included the 
mikveh (“ritual bath”), usually part of the regular Jewish bath- 
house which many communities also had to provide since Jews 
were often forbidden to bathe in the waters used by Christians. 
The inventory of property confiscated from the synagogue of 
Heidelberg in 1391 mentions a “vaulted chamber” which stood 
near the synagogue and served as the “Jews’ bath” (balneum 
judeorum). The Jews of Augsburg also had a segregated public 
bath. No congregation was without a mikveh. 

Besides the mohel to perform circumcision, some com- 
munities retained physicians, surgeons, and midwives, not 
only to serve in communal hospitals, where these existed, 
but also to supervise certain general health services (see *Sick 
Care). The Spanish congregation in London, for instance, ap- 
pointed as early as 1665 “a Physician of the Hebra who shall 
be obliged to attend the sick as soon as he shall have been in- 
formed... that visiting him he shall prescribe what is needful” 
The physician or physicians received an annual salary from the 
community, supplemented by the fees they were allowed to 
take (according to their contracts) from wealthier members. 
The deeds of contract and communal regulations repeatedly 
stress the physician’s duty to visit the needy sick, either in a 
special “house for the sick” (sometimes called *hekdesh), or at 
home. The hekdesh, also used as a shelter where poor itinerant 
Jews could stay for a limited number of days, in modern times 
developed into a regular Jewish hospital, first in Western and 
Central Europe, and later in other communities. 

Later, the community also undertook new and more spe- 
cialized duties for the benefit of its members. Some followed 
the example of the Salonika talmud torah, which established 
a circulating library. After introduction of the postal system, 
Jewish letter carriers in Frankfurt and Hamburg distributed, 
for a small fee, the mail handled by the Thurn-Taxis Company. 
With Jewish integration into the larger society, the tendency to 
retain the communal amenities conflicted with the inclination 
to leave such functions to the municipality or specific institu- 
tions. The change in the attitude of Jews toward this service is 
linked with the evolution of Jewish society in modern times. 


In Muslim Lands 
The amenities provided in Muslim countries in the Near East, 
and in Spain during Muslim rule there, were determined by 
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the form in which the society was organized. Social organiza- 
tion was based on family bonds or common origin; a commu- 
nity consisted of several kehalim (“congregations”) and it was 
these that provided most of the amenities for their members. 
Sometimes even communities that were comparatively small 
consisted of several kehalim, each functioning as an enlarged 
family. The synagogue not only served as a house of prayer 
but also as the organizational center of the kahal. Rabbinical 
authorities living in Salonika in the 16" century ruled that “a 
synagogue is an institution which has officers, a burial soci- 
ety, and persons charged with the collection of taxes and char- 
ity for the daily needs and for the synagogue itself” (Adarbi, 
Divrei Rivot, para. 59). “Each kahal is a city unto itself” (Sam- 
uel de Medina, HM, para. 398). Every kahal was responsible 
for providing all the requirements of its members, schools for 
the children, a teacher for the adults, a rabbinical judge, aid 
for the needy and the poor, the ransoming of prisoners, the 
burial of the dead, etc. Samuel de Medina (ibid.) points out 
that a person who was not a member of a kahal was not, in 
fact, included in the local Jewish community and had no in- 
stitution to appeal to for his needs. The custom observed in 
the early period of Muslim Spain, of setting up a single suk- 
kah in the synagogue and thereby absolving the individual Jew 
from building his own sukkah in his home, a practice which 
does not have the sanction of rabbinical authorities (Shaarei 
Simhah, 1, 88-89), may have its origin in the feeling of unity 
prevailing among the members of each congregation. 

It should be pointed out, however, that in matters of com- 
mon concern to the entire local community, it was the most 
respected rabbi who represented the community as a whole 
before the authorities; this applied, for example (cf. responsa 
David b. Zimra, 1, para. 74) to the institution of an eruv (to en- 
able Jews to carry objects inside the city on the Sabbath), for 
which permission of the local authorities had to be sought. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages 
(19327); Finkelstein, Middle Ages; Monumenta Judaica (1963); J.R. 
Marcus, Communal Sick Care in the German Ghetto (1947); Baron, 


Community. 
[Emmanuel Beeri] 


°AMENOPHIS III (Nebmare Amunhotpe; c. 1405-1367 
B.C.E.), Egyptian pharaoh. When Amenophis 111 assumed 
the throne just after the middle of the 18 dynasty (c. 1575- 
1308 B.c.E.), the Egyptian Empire was approaching its ze- 
nith. The wars of his predecessors had placed Canaan and the 
Lebanon under nominal Egyptian control and had brought 
Egypt deep into southern Syria. Wealth and tribute flowed 
into Thebes, the Egyptian capital, from every quarter of the 
ancient Near East, as a result of which Egypt enjoyed an al- 
most unparalleled period of opulence and luxury. There are 
no records of wars waged by Amenophis 111, except for occa- 
sional border skirmishes in the south (in Nubia) at the out- 
set of his reign. Instead, the Egyptian records concern them- 
selves with his building accomplishments, his achievements 
as a sportsman and hunter, and his gifts to the temples. For 
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his political accomplishments outside Egypt one must turn 
to the information provided in the *El-Amarna letters. These 
texts, which formed part of the archives of the Egyptian “for- 
eign office,” clearly establish that Egypt had become one of the 
great powers of the ancient world. They show that Amenophis 
pursued a dual foreign policy in Asia. He avoided warfare with 
the major leading powers - Hatti, Babylon, Mitanni, Assyria, 
and Cyprus - and entered into trade agreements and alliances, 
which he frequently cemented with diplomatic marriages. His 
policy toward his vassal-states in Asia was to leave them virtu- 
ally autonomous, while playing them off against one another. 
The policy succeeded for Amenophis, but with the danger- 
ous result that Egyptian prestige lessened and the local Asi- 
atic princes began to turn toward the newly resurgent Hittite 
Empire. In the sphere of religion, Amenophis 111 continued 
to honor Amun-Re and the other traditional deities of Egypt 
but, simultaneously, brought the disk of the sun, the Aton, into 
prominence as his personal god. The cult of the Aton, which 
first appeared in the reign of his predecessor, Thutmose rv, 
was to play a violent and chaotic role in the reign of his son 
and successor, *Akhenaton. 

The theory that there was a co-regency of Amenophis 111 
with his son Akhenaton has been generally abandoned. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.A. Wilson, The Culture of Ancient Egypt 
(1957), 193-5, 201-4, 210-5, 232-5; A. Gardiner, Egypt of the Pharaohs 
(1961), 205-11 (incl. bibl.); D.B. Redford, History and Chronology of 
the Eighteenth Dynasty (1967), 88-169; C. Aldred, Akhenaton (1968), 
41-63. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Redford, Akhenaten the Heretic 
King (1984), 34-54. 

[Alan Richard Schulman] 


AMERICA. Although recent research has corrected earlier 
exaggerated statements regarding the number of persons of 
Jewish birth or ancestry who accompanied Christopher *Co- 
lumbus on his first voyage of discovery, it is known that the 
interpreter, Luis de *Torres, the first European to set foot on 
American soil, was a former Jew who had been baptized the 
day before the expedition set sail. The *Marranos of Spain and 
Portugal were quick to realize the potentialities of the new 
land and to transfer themselves there; some are even known 
to have accompanied Spanish adventurer Fernando Cortes 
and his conquistadores in the invasion of *Mexico. 


Marranos and the *Inquisition in the New World 

Religious intolerance soon manifested itself in the new land. 
Two Marranos who had served with Cortes were burned as 
heretics in Mexico as early as 1528. An inquisitional tribunal 
was set up there in 1571, to be followed before long by others 
in various provinces of Spanish South America and in the 
Philippines. In Brazil under Portuguese rule there was no in- 
dependent tribunal, but the Lisbon Inquisition maintained 
perpetual vigilance. From the close of the 16 century, Por- 
tuguese New Christians of Jewish stock in relatively consid- 
erable numbers began to settle throughout Central and South 
America, attracted not only by the opportunities for economic 
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advancement, but also by the possibility of escape from sus- 
picion in a land where their antecedents were not generally 
known. Although voluntary emigration from Portugal was of- 
ten forbidden, deportation to Brazil was one of the penalties 
imposed by the Portuguese inquisitional tribunals. 

Before long, the Marranos of the New World were in an 
affluent position, and it was alleged that they controlled the 
import and export trade with Europe. They maintained a loose 
secret religious organization among themselves, and were in 
touch with their coreligionists, both concealed and openly, in 
Europe. It is noteworthy that their religious observance seems 
to have been somewhat closer to the norms of traditional Ju- 
daism than was the case among the Marranos of the Iberian 
Peninsula. From time to time, however, the Inquisition was 
stirred to violent action against them, and *autos-da-fé of an 
intensity similar to those in Spain and Portugal were carried 
out. In 1634 there began a series of interconnected inquisi- 
tional onslaughts on the Marranos throughout Spanish South 
America, which continued for some years and from which 
the crypto-Jewish communities never fully recovered. During 
the Dutch attempt to conquer *Brazil from the Portuguese in 
the 17" century, many local Marranos openly declared them- 
selves Jews and, in addition, a considerable number of Jews 
emigrated there from Amsterdam. 

Hence, from 1631 to 1654 there was an open, well-orga- 
nized Jewish community with its ancillary institutions in the 
capital of Dutch Brazil, Recife, Pernambuco, as well as in a 
couple of minor centers elsewhere. With the Portuguese re- 
conquest in 1654 these communities broke up, and the ref- 
ugees were scattered throughout the New World, forming 
open communities where it was possible. This was in effect 
the origin of the Jewish communities in the Caribbean area 
in *Suriname and Curacao under Dutch rule, in *Barbados, 
and a little later in *Jamaica under the English. For the next 
three centuries this nexus of Sephardi communities, wealthy 
out of proportion to their numbers, played an important role 
in the Jewish world. 


First Settlements in North America 
One small band of refugees from Brazil in 1654 sought a home 
in New Amsterdam (later *New York), then under Dutch rule; 
after some difficulty, they were allowed to remain. At about the 
same time, probably, the first Jewish settlers reached *New- 
port, Rhode Island, and those years saw also the sporadic ap- 
pearance of individual Jews in various other places through- 
out the English settlements in North America. The great 
majority of the earliest settlers were Sephardim of Marrano 
stock, but they were before long joined by Ashkenazim, arriv- 
ing mainly from Amsterdam or London. By the second half 
of the 18 century there were half a dozen organized Jewish 
communities following the Sephardi rite in the British pos- 
sessions on the North American mainland, including one in 
*Montreal, Canada. 

In this new land, where the Old World prejudices had 
waned, they enjoyed a degree of social freedom and eman- 
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cipation greater than that in the mother country. America 
was uniquely tolerant of Jews among western nations in the 
colonial era and thereafter because the new land needed set- 
tlers and, therefore, accepted people of diverse sectarian and 
regional origins. The need for newcomers created a national 
impulse toward multi-culturalism. 

Another reason for favorable reception of Jews was that 
America was settled after the passing of the Middle Ages and 
at the conclusion of the Wars of the Reformation and Coun- 
ter-Reformation. Hence religious and other conditions which 
fostered victimization of Jews were absent or much weaker in 
North America. Consequently, at the time of the American 
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War of Independence, the 2,000 Jews then resident in the 13 
colonies were permitted to collaborate freely with their neigh- 
bors both in the civil and the military sphere in an unprec- 
edented manner. The Virginia Bill for Establishing Religious 
Freedom of 1785 was the earliest law in history to grant full 
equality to all citizens regardless of religion, the Constitu- 
tion of the *United States, ratified in 1789, stipulated that no 
religious test should be required as qualification for any fed- 
eral office, and the first Amendment to the Bill of Rights, ad- 
opted in 1791, prohibited a national religious establishment 
or any other interference with liberty of conscience. Thus, 
on American soil, except in certain states, which temporarily 
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retained test oaths or funding for Christian denominations, 
Jewish emancipation was formally established for the first 
time in history. 

In the period after the Revolution Jewish immigration 
continued on a relatively small scale, and a few more commu- 
nities were established; the first Ashkenazi congregation was 
founded in Philadelphia in 1795. 


Expansion of United States Jewry in the 19 Century 

In the second quarter of the 19 century German Jews, escap- 
ing discrimination at home and attracted by the economic op- 
portunities that beckoned ahead, began to immigrate. Mainly 
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merchants and itinerant traders, they spread quickly from 
the coast inland, founding new communities and synagogues 
in every new urban center, and playing an important part in 
opening up the Middle West. The Gold Rush of 1849 brought 
them to *California and the Pacific. In the new land they felt 
free from the trammels of tradition, and Reform Judaism be- 
came dominant largely through the influence of Isaac Mayer 
*Wise of Cincinnati, one of the great creative and organizing 
forces in American Jewish life. In 1843 the Independent Order 
*B’nai Brith was founded as a fraternal organization and ex- 
panded steadily. By the time of the Civil War there were about 
150,000 Jews in the United States and many of these fought 
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with their fellow citizens in both the Federal and Confeder- 
ate forces. The economic expansion in the North during the 
war, which occurred particularly in those branches of trade 
and manufacture in which Jews were active, brought them 
increased prosperity. Since colonial times Jews had achieved 
acceptance in prestigious social and charitable organiza- 
tions, were active in important businesses and activities, won 
renown in the legal and medical professions, and held pub- 
lic office. Nevertheless, especially with the coming of the 
Civil War Jews were subject to discriminatory behavior and 
other forms of aversion. For more than a century after the 
late 1850s they were excluded from neighborhoods, hotels, 
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country and social clubs, and had stringent quotas imposed 
upon them in schools, business corporations, and the pro- 
fessions. 

Eastern European Jewish immigrants also became rel- 
atively numerous and set up their own religious and social 
organizations. But the intensification of persecution in Rus- 
sia in the 1880s, coupled with the economic opportunities in 
America, resulted in a migration on an enormous scale, which 
within a few years completely changed the face of Jewish life 
in the United States. The rapid expansion of the needle indus- 
tries, with which the Jews had long been associated, especially 
contributed to the radical changes. Between 1881 and 1929 
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over 2,300,000 Jews from Eastern Europe landed in American 
ports. At the same time the Sephardim of the Mediterranean 
area also founded a number of new Sephardi communities 
throughout the country. By the middle of the 20" century the 
Jewish population of the United States alone, excluding other 
American countries, exceeded 5,000,000. Well before, New 
York, with more than 2,000,000 Jews, had become by far the 
greatest urban Jewish center that the world had ever known. 
(See Map: Jewish Population, America). 


North and South American Jewry in the 20 Century 
This large immigration changed the outlook as well as the 
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composition of the United States Jewry: it stemmed the once 
triumphant advance of Reform Judaism, strengthened Ortho- 
doxy as well as the new *Conservative Judaism, temporarily 
expanded Yiddish culture and journalism, and provided mass 
support for the Zionist movement. Also as a result of this mass 
immigration, the role of United States Jewry in world Jewish 
affairs became significant. 

The full strength of American Jewry was manifested for 
the first time during World War 1, when the *American Jew- 
ish Joint Distribution Committee took the lead in relief work 
in Eastern Europe, when American support for Zionism con- 
tributed toward securing the *Balfour Declaration, and when 
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American Jewish organizations made their voice heard at the 
Paris Peace Conference. 

After World War 1 Jewish immigration to the United 
States was stemmed by legislation to some extent, but settle- 
ment in other parts of the continent continued by persons 
seeking new homes. Canada, whose community had devel- 
oped simultaneously with that in the United States, though on 
a far smaller scale, found its Jewish population considerably 
strengthened. *Latin America had previously attracted rela- 
tively few settlers, despite the fact that religious exclusiveness 
had ended with the collapse of Spanish rule, and notwith- 
standing Baron de *Hirsch’s munificently endowed attempts 
to establish Jewish agricultural colonies in *Argentina. After 
World War 1, however, there was a considerable expansion in 
that area. The prosperity of its Jewish settlement and the sim- 
ilarity of language proved a powerful attraction, also, to Se- 
phardim from the Mediterranean area who were then being 
faced with increasing difficulties at home. The Nazi persecu- 
tion in Germany naturally gave great impetus to immigration 
to South America, where fewer obstacles were encountered 
than in almost any other part of the world; this continued 
during and after the war period. Whereas before 1914 the to- 
tal number of Jews throughout Latin America did not exceed 
50,000, of whom more than one half lived in the Argentine, 
by 1939 the number exceeded 500,000 and by the second half 
of the century, 750,000. 

World War 11 made a very considerable difference in the 
position of American Jewry, due more perhaps to the change 
in the world’s circumstances than to developments within 
Jewry. By then well-established, the 5,000,000 Jews of the 
United States played their part on the field of battle and else- 
where to a greater extent than ever before in history. In fact, 
on a per capita basis, until World War 11 Jews had served in 
the armed forces in every war in excess of their percentage of 
the national population and in 1941-45 served in proportion 
to their share in the population. Being affluent, they alone 
were able to shoulder the main burden of relief both during 
the war and in the years of reconstruction, so that the partial 
rehabilitation of the Jewish communities in many countries of 
the Old World would have been impossible without them. Be- 
ing influential, they were largely responsible for swaying public 
opinion and the United Nations in favor of the establishment 
of the State of Israel, which they supported decisively, in the 
critical period and after. But by this point, the relative position 
of American Jewry in the Jewish world had changed beyond 
recognition. With the annihilation of most of Central and a 
great part of Eastern European Jewry and the enforced isola- 
tion of the Jews of Russia, the United States Jewish community 
was left by far the largest Jewish community of the Diaspora. 
The change of balance was emphasized even further after the 
war, when restrictions on immigration were to some extent 
relaxed. The majority of those refugees from the concentration 
camps and the hopeless conditions in Europe who did not de- 
sire to settle in Israel found their new homes beyond the At- 
lantic, the Canadian Jewish community in particular receiving 
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a powerful impetus. The number of newcomers was further 
swelled after 1948 by new immigrants from Egypt, Iraq, and 
other Arab states, who provided a fresh element in the kalei- 
doscope of American Jewry. On the other hand, the escape of 
many Nazi leaders and propagandists to South America led 
to a recrudescence there, particularly in Argentina, of “anti- 
semitism, which in turn was partly responsible for a migratory 
movement toward Israel, though on a far smaller scale. The 
changed circumstances in *Cuba in the late 1950s and 1960s 
similarly led to the partial disintegration of the Jewish com- 
munity in that country. Before World War 11 approximately 
twice as many Jews lived in Europe as in America. After World 
War 11 nearly twice as many lived in the United States alone 
than in all of Europe, ten times more than in any other country 
of the Diaspora, with the exception only of Russian Jewry. The 
communities of Canada, Argentina, and to a lesser degree Bra- 
zil were among the world’s greatest. Antisemitism peaked in 
the United States from the Great Depression to World War 11 
and then declined to its lowest point, as measured in public 
opinion polls in 1998. According to an ADL public opinion 
survey it has increased in this county by about 5 percent, less 
than it has in Europe and other sectors of the world. Whether 
that makes the future problematic for Jews here and elsewhere 
is an open question but has certainly escalated anxiety in the 
American and other Jewish communities. In the new millen- 
nia the increase of antisemitism is Europe and Islamic coun- 
tries has led to a heated debate among historians and writers, 
sociologists and Jewish organizational officials regarding the 
extent and scope of antisemitism in the United States. Fur- 
thermore, the dramatic increase of the Jewish population of 
Israel, which was but 10% of the American Jewish population 
when it was established in 1948, has now reached parity and 
should surpass the United States shortly. 

[Cecil Roth] 


AMERICA-ISRAEL CULTURAL FOUNDATION, fund- 
raising agency on behalf of educational and cultural in- 
stitutions in Israel. In 1939 Edward A. *Norman founded 
the American Palestine Fund, Inc., for the purpose of amal- 
gamating committees that were supporting educational, 
cultural, and social service institutions in Palestine, which un- 
til then were competing with each other in the United States. 
After changing its name a number of times, in 1957 the orga- 
nization was renamed the America-Israel Cultural Founda- 
tion. However, it was popularly known as the “Norman Fund” 
for many years. Norman was followed as president of the or- 
ganization by Frederic R. Mann, Samuel Rubin, the violin- 
ist Isaac Stern, and William Mazer. In 2005 Vera Stern was 
president. 

In 1956 the Foundation decided to limit itself to artistic 
and cultural activities. The America-Israel Culture House in 
New York, opened in 1966, became the Foundation’s head- 
quarters. The house contains an Israel art gallery, an Israeli 
arts and crafts center, and rooms used for cultural programs. 
In Israel, the Foundation acts through an advisory board. 
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In addition to giving financial aid to Israel’s cultural in- 
stitutions, the Foundation provides scholarships to over 900 
young Israel artists anually through the Sharett Scholarship 
Program and helps to take orchestras, theater groups, dance 
ensembles, and art exhibits to the United States from Israel. It 
took valuable art collections to Israel from America, includ- 
ing the works for the Billy Rose Sculpture Garden at the Israel 
Museum in Jerusalem. Building funds support the construc- 
tion of theaters, music academies, concert halls, and cultural 
centers in agricultural areas. 


AMERICAN, SADIE (1862-1944), U.S. organizational leader. 
American was born and educated in Chicago. In 1893, in con- 
junction with the World Parliament of Religions, she was 
asked to organize the National Council of Jewish Women, an 
organization she served as executive secretary until 1914. In 
this capacity, she established the Ncyw’s Department of Im- 
migrant Aid and Ellis Island programs. She went on to help 
found Jewish women’s organizations in England (1899) and 
Germany (1904) and was instrumental in forming the Inter- 
national Council of Jewish Women (1923). Sadie American 
was a leader in the suffragist movement and the fight against 
white slavery, and a pioneer in establishing vocational schools 
and public playgrounds. An activist member of many civic 
and philanthropic organizations, including the General Fed- 
eration of Women's Clubs and the International Council of 
Women, she was frequently invited to deliver conference pa- 
pers and consulted to several governments. American was also 
involved in the Reform movement, teaching Sunday school at 
Chicago Sinai Congregation and speaking from the pulpit of 
other congregations. She supported the Sunday Sabbath and 
the ordination of women. In speeches on behalf of the Ncyw, 
she called on women to extend their domestic responsibili- 
ties outside the home to participate in social reform work for 
the benefit of society. At the same time, she urged women to 
carry on Jewish traditions, arguing that their roles as mothers 
uniquely positioned them to combat assimilation. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: K.M. Olitzky, L.J. Sussman, and M.H. Stern, 
Reform Judaism in America: A Biographical Dictionary and Source- 


book (1993). 
[Bezalel Gordon (2! ed.)] 


AMERICAN ACADEMY FOR JEWISH RESEARCH, 
organization of scholars, rabbis, and interested laymen; for- 
mally established in 1920 and incorporated in 1929 under 
the laws of the State of Maryland. The original officers were 
Louis Ginzberg, president; Gotthard Deutsch, vice presi- 
dent; Henry Malter, secretary; and Jacob Z. Lauterbach, trea- 
surer. 

The Academy's functions include periodic public meet- 
ings at which learned papers are read and discussed, joint 
scholarly ventures, publication of scholarly works, and the 
establishment of a working relationship with other groups of 
similar character and aims. An annual meeting is held at the 
end of each year, at which members and invited guests are 
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asked to present the results of their particular investigations; 
most of these reports are published in the yearly Proceedings 
(1930-present). Monograph series produced by the Academy 
are Yaacov b. Ela’zar Kitab al Kamil (N. Allony), Affricated 
Sade in Semitic Languages (R. Steiner), and Economics e& Tol- 
eration in 17" Century Venice (B. Ravid). The Academy also 
financed and endowed publications of several critical editions 
of classical texts, such as Midrash Leviticus Rabbah, the trac- 
tate Taanit of the Babylonian Talmud, Yerushalmi Neziqin with 
introduction and commentary by Professor Saul Lieberman 
(first printing 1983; second printing 1986). Among other works 
published by the Academy are the Union Catalog of Hebrew 
Manuscripts and Their Location (1973) by Aron Freimann and 
Le-Toledot Nusah ha-She’iltot (Textual History of the She’iltot, 
1991) by R. Brody. It has made numerous grants to promis- 
ing young scholars. The income of the Academy is derived 
from membership dues, allocations by welfare boards, special 
contributions, and bequests. The Academy's membership is 
composed of fellows, who are nominated and elected by their 
peers, and associate members who are enrolled upon nomi- 
nation. Most of its affairs are conducted on a volunteer basis. 
The Academy’s presidents from the late 1960s on have been 
Salo *Baron (1968-71; 1975-81); Louis Finklestein (1971-75); 
Harry M. Orlinsky (1981-83); Isaac E. Barzilay (1983-89); 
David Weiss Halivni (1989-92); Arthur Hyman (1992-96); 
Robert *Chazan (1996-2000); David *Ruderman (2000-04); 
and Paula E. *Hyman from 2004. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Proceedings of the American Academy for 
Jewish Research (1928), secretary’s report. 


[Abraham Solomon Halkin] 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR JEWISH EDUCA- 
TION, organization founded in 1939 to promote the cause 
of Jewish education by raising the standards of instruction 
and professional service, to encourage research and experi- 
mentation, and to stimulate communal responsibility for lo- 
cal organizations of Jewish educational endeavor. The Amer- 
ican Association for Jewish Education stressed the status of 
Jewish education as a major concern within the entire Jewish 
community. It introduced, on a national scale, the scientific 
study of Jewish education, and was instrumental in founding 
32 bureaus of Jewish education to coordinate, supervise, and 
direct local school systems. It pointed to new approaches in 
the field of pedagogies, including adult education, provided 
a variety of community services, and fostered lay participa- 
tion in the Jewish educational endeavor. The Association 
published the Pedagogic Reporter (bi-monthly); Jewish Edu- 
cation Newsletter (from 1940, bi-monthly); Audio-Visual Re- 
view (biannually); and Jewish Education Register and Direc- 
tory (biannually). Lay leaders (presidents) of the organization 
included Mark Eisner (1939-47), Philip W. Lown (1955-64), 
and Isadore Breslau (1964-78). Its professional directors in- 
cluded I.S. Chipkin (1944-49), Judah Pilch (1949-60), and 
Isaac Toubin (from 1960). 
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In 1981 the American Association for Jewish Education 
was succeeded by the *Jewish Education Service of North 
America. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: American Association for Jewish Education, 


Its Purposes and Its Service (1940-48). 
[Judah Pilch] 


AMERICAN COUNCIL FOR JUDAISM, the only Ameri- 
can Jewish organization ever created to fight Zionism and the 
establishment of a Jewish state. It was founded in 1942 by a 
group of Reform rabbis led by Louis Wolsey to protest a reso- 
lution of the Central Conference of American Rabbis, which 
supported the establishing of a Jewish Army in Palestine. At its 
inception the dissidents consisted of 36 rabbis, some of whom 
sought to revitalize Reform Judaism and some who sought to 
oppose Zionism. These rabbis were ideological anti-Zionists, 
and thus from its inception the Council was the most articu- 
late anti-Zionist spokesman among American Jews. Within 
a year, the leadership was turned over to laymen and the or- 
ganization, led by Lessing J. Rosenwald, an heir to the Sears 
Roebuck fortune, and Rabbi Elmer Berger, became a secular 
anti-Zionist pressure group. The timing of its founding was 
inauspicious as Jews throughout Europe were being assaulted 
because they were a “nation” - a race in Nazi terminology; 
as American Jews were just learning of the existence of Nazi 
death camps in what became known as the “Final Solution’; 
and as Zionism, which had been in decline among American 
Jews, was taking control of the agenda of American Jewry with 
the *Biltmore Program. The Council sought without success 
to establish an alliance with the non-Zionist American Jew- 
ish Committee, but non-Zionism was rather different from 
anti-Zionism. 

The Council opposed the establishment of Israel and re- 
mained critical of what it calls “the Israel-Zionist domination 
of American Jewish life.” In the formative pre-State years it 
did accept the Report of the Anglo-American Committee of 
Inquiry for the immigration of 100,000 Jews to Palestine, but 
nota Jewish state. It was allied with the American foreign pol- 
icy establishment, which also opposed the concept of a Jewish 
state for other reasons. It primarily used the mass communi- 
cations media to publicize its program. Its first president was 
Lessing Rosenwald. The executive vice president and chief 
spokesman was Rabbi Elmer Berger until his ouster in 1968. 

With the birth of the State of Israel, the Council sought 
to limit Israel’s influence on Diaspora Jewry, to promote inte- 
gration of Jews, and to establish institutions that were resistant 
to Zionism. Among its activities are a quarterly journal Issues, 
discontinued from November 1969, a religious education pro- 
gram devoid of “Zionist” influence, anda philanthropic fund 
separate from the standard Jewish philanthropies, which it 
feels are under Zionist control. By the end of 1955 the Coun- 
cil had established ten schools for Judaism teaching the posi- 
tions of classical Reform Judaism. 

The Council describes its own ideology as follows: “Ju- 
daism is a religion of universal values not a nationality... na- 
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tionality and religion are separate and distinct... Israel is the 
homeland of its own citizens only, and not of all Jews.” Zionism 
was a philosophy of despair, without faith in the Enlighten- 
ment; it advocated the self-segregation of Jews just when they 
should be seeking integration. Those who belong to the Coun- 
cil reflect an ideological stance closely akin to some of Reform 
Judaism’s 19'*-century founders. The Council has occupied 
an isolated position in Jewish life in America and has often 
been accused of advocating the Arab anti-Israel viewpoint. It 
claimed 20,000 members. The Six-Day War of 1967 led several 
of its most prestigious lay supporters to abandon the Council 
for a more or less active participation in efforts to aid Israel. 
It was one thing to oppose Israel; it was quite another to stand 
aside as Jews were under attack. Most of the Reform congrega- 
tions organized under its influence have since denied identifi- 
cation with its viewpoint. In the words of Thomas Kolsky: “In 
the end the Council failed ... the organization became neither 
a focus for the revival of the classical version of Reform Juda- 
ism nor an effective force for fighting Zionism and preventing 
the establishment of a Jewish state.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: American Council for Judaism, Formal 
Policy Statements, 1959-1963 (1963); idem, Information Bulletin 
1943-1947; idem, Statement of Views (1943); E. Berger, Jewish Dilem- 
ma (1945-19467); idem, Judaism or Jewish Nationalism; the Alter- 
native to Zionism (1957). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: T.A. Kolsky, Jews 
Against Zionism: The American Council for Judaism 1942-1948 
(1990). 


[Frank N. Sundheim / Michael Berenbaum (2"¢ ed.)] 


AMERICAN GATHERING OF JEWISH HOLOCAUST 
SURVIVORS. Immediately after the World Gathering of 
Jewish Holocaust Survivors in Israel in June 1981, a new or- 
ganization was established to prepare for another event, the 
American Gathering of Jewish Holocaust Survivors in Wash- 
ington, Dc, in April 1983. The officers of this “event-geared” 
organization were Benjamin Meed, Sam Bloch, Ernest Michel, 
Roman Kent, Norbert Wollheim, Hirsch Altusky, Fred Dia- 
ment, James Rapp, and Solomon Zynstein. 

The event in the American capital attracted 20,000 sur- 
vivors and their families, where for three days attendees com- 
memorated the Holocaust, attended cultural events, met with 
politicians, including the president and vice president of the 
United States, attended seminars, listened to many speeches 
from survivors and their children, and lobbied for Israel. At 
the Capital Center, they were addressed by President Ron- 
ald Reagan and learned that an umbrella organization for 
American Jewish Holocaust survivors had been created in 
the name of the Gathering. The announcement was made by 
Benjamin Meed, a Warsaw Ghetto survivor, the driving force 
behind the gatherings, which started as a dream of Ernest 
Michel, a German survivor, when he was in Auschwitz. The 
mission of the organization is remembrance, education, and 
commemoration. 

Indeed further gatherings were held in Philadelphia, New 
York, and Miami and together with the United States Holo- 
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caust Memorial Museum in Washington to mark the tenth 
anniversary of the museum's opening. 

The New York City-based American Gathering has a 
number of ongoing projects tied to its mission statement. 


The Benjamin and Vladka Meed Registry of Jewish 
Holocaust Survivors 

The Registry was established by the American Gathering 
in 1981 to document the lives of survivors who came to the 
United States after World War 11. It was originally created to 
help survivors search for relatives and friends, and now con- 
tains the names of survivors and their families from all over 
the world. In 1993, the Registry was moved to the United States 
Holocaust Memorial Museum, where user-friendly comput- 
ers allow visitors to access the database. There is also a page 
for the Registry on the Museum’s website (www.ushmm.org) 
and the Gathering continues to seek new registrants via its 
quarterly newspaper, Together (circ. 180,000), and its website, 
www.americangathering.org. 

The Registry now includes over 185,000 records re- 
lated to survivors and their families and seeks to include 
the names of all Holocaust survivors, facilitate contacts, col- 
lect and display basic information about them, and assist 
survivors seeking lost relatives (registry@ushmm.org or 
max@americangathering.org or amgathtogether@aol.com). 


Summer Seminar Program 

Another important program administered jointly by the 
American Gathering of Jewish Holocaust Survivors, the Jew- 
ish Labor Committee, and the U.S. Holocaust Museum is the 
Summer Seminar Program on Holocaust and Jewish Resis- 
tance, initiated in 1984 by Vladka Meed, who purchased arms 
for the Warsaw Ghetto Uprising while posing as a Christian 
Pole during the Holocaust. The program brings teachers to 
Poland, the Czech Republic, and Washington, pc. Participat- 
ing scholars come from Yad Vashem in Jerusalem, the Study 
Center at Kibbutz Lohamei ha-Gettaot, and the United States 
Holocaust Memorial Museum in Washington, pc. 

The Teachers Program goals are to advance education in 
U.S. secondary schools about the Holocaust and Jewish resis- 
tance; to deepen knowledge and ability to implement Holo- 
caust studies in the classroom; to teach each new generation 
about the Holocaust and Jewish resistance, so that they will 
know, understand, and never forget; to further educational 
activities which use the lessons of the past as warnings for the 
present and the future. 

The Holocaust & Jewish Resistance Teachers Program is 
sponsored by the American Gathering of Jewish Holocaust 
Survivors; American Federation of Teachers; Educators Chap- 
ter, Jewish Labor Committee; the Atran Foundation, Inc.; 
Conference on Jewish Material Claims Against Germany; Car- 
oline and Joseph S. Gruss Funds, Inc.; and the United States 
Holocaust Memorial Museum. 

In 1988, the American Gathering of Jewish Holocaust 
Survivors became one of only two Holocaust survivor orga- 
nizations to join the Conference on Material Claims Against 
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Germany. The organization is also a member of the World 
Jewish Congress, the World Jewish Restitution Organization, 
and the Conference of Presidents of Major American Jewish 
Organizations. In that capacity, its mission is to lobby for sur- 
vivors’ rights and restitution. 

The effect of the American Gathering on the survivors 
and on America has had a lasting impact. Survivors now con- 
tribute actively to educational programs around the country 
by speaking in classrooms and religious institutions, writing 
their memoirs, and pressing their case as eyewitnesses before 
the sands of time run out on them. 

Holocaust education is now mandatory in many states of 
the union because of the need to teach tolerance. Hate Crimes 
laws have been enacted around the country because survivors 
pressed for legislation to outlaw racist acts. Holocaust com- 
memoration and remembrance is carried on in almost every 
state house in the Union. And because of the survivors and 
the American Gathering, the Holocaust has even had an influ- 
ence on American domestic policy and even on foreign policy, 
particularly in Europe and the Middle East. 

The American Gathering held its inaugural “organization” 
meeting in Philadelphia, Penn., in 1985, where its theme was to 
speak truth to power and to request that the president of the 
United States, Ronald Reagan, not place a wreath at the *Bitburg 
Cemetery in Germany, where the Waffen ss were buried. 

In February 2005 the officers of the organization were Ben- 
jamin Meed, Roman Kent, Sam Bloch, and Max Liebmann. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: From Holocaust to New Life: A Documentary 


Volume Depicting the Proceedings and Events of the American Gather- 
ing of Jewish Holocaust Survivors, Washington pc, April 1983-Nissan 


5743 (1985). 
[Jeanette Friedman (24 ed.)] 


AMERICAN HEBREW, THE, New York Jewish weekly be- 
gun in 1879. The American Hebrew was published by Philip 
*Cowen, with editorial responsibility vested in a board of nine 
members, all of them young. The paper was vigorously writ- 
ten, favoring Orthodoxy over Reform, and concerned with 
maintaining good literary standards and covering news from 
all parts of the Jewish world. Though Cowen denied it, the be- 
lief persisted that the paper was supported by Jacob Schiff. In 
1906 Cowen sold his controlling interest to a group of leading 
New York Jews that included Isaac *Seligman, Oscar S. *Straus, 
Cyrus L. *Sulzberger, Nathan *Bijur, and Adolph *Lewisohn. 
For the next ten years Joseph *Jacobs was editor, succeeded 
by Herman Bernstein. During the editorship of Rabbi Isaac 
*Landman (1918-37) The American Hebrew often took an anti- 
Zionist position. It was greatly interested in fostering goodwill 
between Jews and Christians, and in 1929 instituted an annual 
award for achievement in this field. Landman was succeeded 
by Louis H. Biden. In the course of its history The American 
Hebrew absorbed several Jewish weeklies. It ceased to appear 
as a separate publication in 1956 when it was combined with 
the Jewish Examiner to form the American Examiner. 


[Sefton D. Temkin] 
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AMERICAN ISRAELITE 


AMERICAN ISRAELITE, U.S. Anglo-Jewish weekly, 
founded by Isaac Mayer *Wise in Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1854. 
‘The Israelite (its name was changed in 1874), edited by Wise 
until his death, served as a platform for his ideas, and, though 
run haphazardly, was replete with historical and theologi- 
cal articles as well as news items from all parts of the Jewish 
world. On Wise’s death (1900) his son Leo, business manager 
from 1875, became editor. In 1928 he was succeeded by Rabbi 
Jonah *Wise. The family sold the paper in 1930, and its work 
was then carried on by H.C. Segal (d. 1985). It is the oldest 
Jewish journal in the U.S., though by the mid-20" century re- 
duced to a local community bulletin. In 1855 Wise had added 
to The Israelite a German supplement, Die Deborah. Later 
published as a separate journal, this paper did not long sur- 
vive Wise’s death. 

[Sefton D. Temkin] 


AMERICAN ISRAEL PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 
(AIPAC), U.S. organization often viewed as a synonym for - if 
not the embodiment of - “the Jewish lobby,’ Founded in 1951 
to ensure the special relationship between the United States 
and Israel, AIPAC saw the partnership between the two coun- 
tries as rooted in an understanding that Israel shares with the 
United States a deep and abiding commitment to democratic 
principles and institutions and is a reliable partner in defend- 
ing shared interests. 

On this basis, Arpac built a formidable record over a 
period of six decades, reflecting the organizational skill of its 
leadership in mobilizing American Jewry in support of the 
Jewish state. In its early years, bringing together a popular 
constituency in support of a political goal was unique and 
previously unheard of within the national political process. 
Yet a1pac benefited from the post-World War 11 climate in 
which many Americans and virtually all Jews, appalled by the 
horrific calamity that had befallen European Jewry, were active 
(if not always eager) participants in grappling with the issue 
of what might be done to assure that the Jews never again be 
confronted with the imminent threat of extermination. 

During World War 11, spirited debate swirled through 
the Jewish community over the timing and even the advis- 
ability of advocating the establishment of a Jewish state in 
Palestine. Pro-Zionists argued that no solution other than im- 
mediate statehood would allow Jews to achieve full rights and 
“normalcy” within the world community. Opponents pointed 
out that, in the midst of war, agitating for a Jewish homeland 
might be seen as hurting the effort to defeat Nazism. Other 
anti-Zionists strenuously opposed the state on the grounds 
that Jews are a religion, not a nationality. 

While certain increasingly marginalized groups contin- 
ued to maintain an anti-Zionist position, the creation of the 
State in 1948 abruptly ended the discussion of whether there 
should be a Jewish state and channeled communal energy and 
passion into the question of what steps needed to be taken to 
secure Israel against Arab irredentism and also provide the 
resources required to successfully integrate the huge num- 
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bers of refugees from Europe and Arab lands flooding the 
new Jewish nation. 

With Israel’s encouragement, the American Zionist 
Council, which had played a major role in building support 
for the nascent Jewish state, initiated a project in 1951 to lobby 
Congress for American aid to resettle Jewish refugees in Israel. 
It became quickly apparent that the lobbying necessary to win 
support for Israel could not be sustained by the azc, con- 
strained by its non-profit status from engaging in substantial 
lobbying. Thus, in 1954, the American Zionist Committee for 
Public Affairs was established as a separate lobbying organiza- 
tion. In 1959, recognizing that many non-Zionists supported 
its work, the organization changed its name to the American 
Israel Public Affairs Committee and expanded its leadership 
base to include national and local representatives from other 
organizations. 

Heading the effort from the start was I.L. Kenen, known 
to everyone as “Si.” A soft-spoken, low-profile individual, 
Kenen was a fierce advocate, imaginative strategist, and 
thoughtful analyst. He understood from the start that the 
United States’ foreign policy establishment had as a priority 
extending American influence in the Arab world to preserve, 
among other goals, access to Middle East oil. Therefore, Kenen 
insisted that effective advocacy on Israel’s behalf needed to be 
focused on the Congress (the “people’s house”) and must, in all 
respects, remain bipartisan. Undergirding that strategy, Kenen 
shaped arguments presenting the case for assistance to Israel 
as consistent with American national interests, not as a sop 
to a special interest. It was not surprising, therefore, to find 
Kenen, in 1951, supporting economic assistance to the Arab 
states so that they, like Israel, would have resources to resettle 
the Arab refugees who had been displaced by the fighting that 
ensued following the establishment of the State of Israel. 

Under Kenen’s professional leadership, and with the sup- 
port and cooperation of many of the national membership or- 
ganizations, AIpAc achieved remarkable success in winning 
first economic assistance and later military support for Israel. 
Its authoritative newsletter, the Near East Report, became re- 
quired reading in Congressional offices, and its periodic pub- 
lication, Myths and Facts, provided the interpretive data with 
which the pro-Israel case might be made. 

AIPAC played an immensely important role in strength- 
ening American assistance during the Six-Day War of 1967 
and the Yom Kippur War of 1973. In the aftermath of each, the 
diplomatic relationship of the two countries mitigated much 
of the disadvantages that Israel experienced in other parts of 
the globe, including Europe, Africa, and at the United Nations, 
where sympathy for the Palestinian cause continued to grow, 
even as revulsion was often expressed at some of the terrorist 
tactics of its more militant supporters. 

Kenen had understood that lobbying was considered a 
pejorative to most Americans and therefore kept a low profile 
for AIPAC. He pointedly observed that, while it was free to do 
so, AIPAC did not endorse political candidates or contribute 
to electoral campaigns. 
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Nevertheless, Arpac’s success with the Congress cre- 
ated hostility that was often expressed not in disagreement 
on issues but by questioning the organization's loyalty. Despite 
AIPAC’ insistence on a fundamental congruence of Israeli and 
American interests, opponents argued that the Jewish lobby 
operated at cross-purposes with the U.S. Arkansas Senator 
William J. Fulbright was a particularly strident critic of Israel's 
Capitol Hill supporters. During the 1973 *Yom Kippur War, 
Fulbright declared on cBs’s Face the Nation that “Israelis con- 
trol the policy in the Congress. The emotional and political 
ties are too strong. On every test, on everything the Israelis 
are interested in, in the Senate the Israelis have 75 to 80 votes.” 
Although he drew away from the harsher inferences of this 
rant, Fulbright’s views found resonance in later comments by 
General George S. Brown, who in 1974 told a Duke Univer- 
sity audience that Jews controlled the banks and newspapers 
and that Americans “may need to get tough-minded enough 
to set down the Jewish influence in this country and break 
that lobby.” (Brown’s comment, which he came to regret, has 
become a staple on antisemitic websites.) Perhaps the most 
startling and notorious expression of that “dual loyalty” sen- 
sibility came in 1991 when President George H.W. Bush char- 
acterized activists gathered in Washington, D.C., to support 
loan guarantees for Israel as “a thousand lobbyists” opposed 
to him and, inferentially, U.S. policy. The remark caused an 
uproar throughout the community and is generally acknowl- 
edged to have permanently strained the president's relation- 
ship with the Jewish community. 

When Kenen retired in 1974, AIPAC underwent a dra- 
matic transformation. First under Morris J. Amitay and then 
Tom Dine, the organization was revamped and profession- 
alized. The revamping of AIPAC was triggered by two devel- 
opments: the post-Watergate reforms which decentralized 
power in Congress and required arpac to develop relation- 
ships with more than a handful of key legislators such as 
Senators Henry Jackson, Jacob Javits, and Hubert Humphrey 
and Representatives Benjamin Rosenthal and Charles Vanik, 
and the need to fight arms sales to Arab countries hostile to 
Israel. In response, it expanded its research department, in- 
creased the number of lobbyists who worked on the Hill, en- 
hanced its presence on university campuses, and dramati- 
cally strengthened its outreach to the community through 
more vigorous resource development and the establishment 
of regional offices (there were nine in the early 2000s). AIPAC 
made a conscious effort to bring legislators as well as senior 
aides to Israel. It also joined with local Jewish organizations to 
strengthen pro-Israel support among grassroots and statewide 
political activists. These efforts accelerated after 1988, when a 
coalition led by the Reverend Jesse Jackson and a number of 
Arab groups managed to bring forward a plank to the Dem- 
ocratic Party platform committee that was viewed as hostile 
by the pro-Israel forces; it was defeated, but only following a 
roiling debate. 

More systematically than had been done heretofore, AIPAC 
built and utilized its system of “key contacts” to assure ready ac- 
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cess to members of Congress through local supporters. In 2005, 
AIPAC boasted a membership of 65,000 people in all 50 states. 

Attesting to the ongoing influence of a1pac is the con- 
tinuing strong, bipartisan support for Israel on Capitol Hill. 
There is still a robust commitment to the special relationship 
between the two countries, and Israel is generally acknowl- 
edged as a partner in the struggle against terrorism and Is- 
lamic fanaticism - a partnership reflected in a multibillion 
dollar mostly military assistance package. 

Since the 1980s AIPAC has made a conscious effort to 
work closely with the executive branch. Ironically, though 
AIPAC Often found itself at odds with the Department of State, 
it came to be seen as an important instrument in winning sup- 
port for the nation’s larger foreign assistance program. With 
assistance to Israel a dominant part of the foreign aid pack- 
age, that support is often leveraged by the administration to 
assure adoption of the entire bill. Since Americans in general 
oppose foreign aid, the energy of the well-organized pro-Israel 
constituency became the engine for gaining support for the 
whole program. 

Despite its vaunted effectiveness, AIPAC finds itself oper- 
ating in a more fractious climate than ever before. Increasingly, 
a broader range of positions was held - and expressed — on vi- 
tal issues related to Israel's security and the role of American 
Jewry in supporting the Jewish state. Not only has the con- 
sensus eroded, but organizational discipline has loosened as 
well. It is no longer rare to find organizations publicly lobbying 
members of Congress both to Arpac’s political left and right 
on such issues as Israel’s settlement policy, an independent 
Palestinian state, and many other issues. 

The divisions within the Israeli body politic are mirrored 
within the organized Jewish community. It is noteworthy that 
the growth of arpac’s membership and the expansion of its 
reach into the community occurred during a period when the 
government of Israel was dominated by the right wing *Likud. 
Thus, activists attracted to join an organization supportive of 
Israel’s government would tend to be right wing themselves. It 
is therefore not surprising that aA1pac’s members who joined 
after 1977 and staffers who came politically of age at that time 
appear to be more comfortable with the historic positions of 
the hard-line Likud of Menahem *Begin, Yitzhak *Shamir, 
and Benjamin *Netanyahu rather than with the more dovish 
views of Labor’s Yitzhak *Rabin, Shimon *Peres, and Ehud 
*Barak. Consequently, after the signing of the Oslo Accords 
in 1993, diplomats of the Rabin government were often criti- 
cal of the American Jewish lobby for not actively and publicly 
supporting the peace process. Shortly after becoming prime 
minister, Rabin let it be known that he did not need Ameri- 
can intermediaries — i.e., AIPAC — to speak to the American 
administration for Israel. 

The public tension was eventually resolved, but the pri- 
vate misgivings remained. Former Likud officials who had 
served in the Israeli embassy and some of their American 
Jewish supporters used their contacts to lobby against the 
peace process. 
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Within the American context, AIPAC activists also ap- 
peared to be comfortable with the Middle East policies of 
President George W. Bush. 

Chants of “four more years, four more years” greeted the 
president at the 2004 arpac Policy Conference, creating the 
semblance of a partisan atmosphere. Some observers felt this 
was particularly unsettling given the support that all presi- 
dents, Democrat as well as Republican, professed for Israel. 

An AIPAC past president observed that the immediate 
past president, Bill Clinton, a Democrat, had been “pluper- 
fect” on the Israel issue. 

While the post-Kenen aipac publicly followed the or- 
ganizational commitment to remain above partisan politics, 
the perception grew that behind the scenes it quietly directed 
Jewish money to favored candidates. When he left aipac Ami- 
tay doled out large amounts of campaign money as the head 
of an influential Political Action Committee (Pac), and many 
other ArPAc leaders took visible roles in campaigns and even 
administrations. The inference that AIPAC was not a simple 
bystander to partisan politics was bolstered when, to its em- 
barrassment and regret, a president of the organization was 
forced to resign after boasting to a potential contributor about 
the lobby’s ability to elect friends and defeat enemies. 

In the late 1980s AIPAC was investigated extensively by 
the F.E.c. (Federal Elections Commission), accused of directly 
forwarding the contributions of pro-Israel PACs. AIPAC was 
exonerated. AIPAC’s leaders do participate vigorously and gen- 
erously in political campaigns and were credited with the de- 
feat in 1984 of the then-chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee Charles Percy (R-1L) and in 2002 of Cynthia 
McKinney (D-GA), who ran again and was elected in 2004. 

Other missteps, more central to AIPAC’s core mission, 
have come to light. In 1981, for example, the Jewish commu- 
nity took on the Reagan administration, which sought Con- 
gressional approval to sell sophisticated Airborne Warning 
and Control System (Awacs) aircraft to Saudi Arabia. The in- 
creasingly bitter and public battle, pitting the so-called Jewish 
lobby against the president, became increasingly nasty. When 
Congress voted to approve the controversial sale, some saw it 
not simply as a defeat for aipac but a sign of its weakness. A 
more sober analysis, however, suggests that the AwAcs cam- 
paign revealed a1pac’s limits in seeking to overturn a presi- 
dential initiative in foreign relations, an area where histori- 
cally the White House has been able to rely on the principle 
that partisanship ends at the water's edge. 

The episode gave birth to the key contact system and the 
outreach to every senator and virtually every congressman. 
In addition a1pac repositioned and became an advocate for 
maintaining Israel’s qualitative military edge over its enemies. 
Future sales to Arab neighbors would be offset with increased 
military aid to Israel. 

More damaging to AIPAC’s reputation was its role dur- 
ing the early 1990s in the effort to secure for Israel $10 billion 
in loan guarantees for the resettlement of Soviet Jews immi- 
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grating to Israel in record numbers. Although the Congress 
seemed more inclined to support the initiative, the George 
H.W. Bush administration refused to budge without some as- 
surances from the Israelis about limiting settlement develop- 
ment in the territories. Either hubris or a serious miscalcula- 
tion of the administration’s resolve caused AIPAC to reassure 
the Israelis that it could overcome the administration’s reser- 
vations and move the loan guarantees forward in the Congress 
without compromising Israel’s unpopular settlement policy. 
Others, including the Anti-Defamation League and the Jew- 
ish Council for Public Affairs, told the Israelis that they could 
have loan guarantees or settlements, not both. Again, Israel 
had been given advice on the American political process that 
was flawed. Ultimately Israel got the loan guarantee package 
issued over a five-year period with amounts spent in settle- 
ments deducted from that year’s installment. In the end, it also 
did not use the guarantee. 

Following a period of some turbulence and two changes 
at the professional top of the organization, AIPAC seemed to 
have righted the ship in the mid-1990s. Howard Kohr, a long- 
time AIPAC professional who became the director in 1996, had 
worked for Republicans yet had respect among Democrats. 
In a sense, his lower profile better served the needs of the or- 
ganization. Dine had been unceremoniously dumped in 1993 
after making remarks that were thought insensitive to Ortho- 
dox Jews, and Neal Sher, his successor, had had a rough three- 
year tenure. It seemed to be a good time to take a deep breath. 
However, Arpac found itself thrust on the front pages again 
in 2003 and 2004 when the FB1 launched an investigation 
following allegations that top a1pac officials had passed 
along to Israel classified State Department information about 
Iran. 

Whether ultimately proven or not, the charges are red- 
olent of the old “dual loyalty” canard, an aroma that does 
not easily disperse in the political atmosphere of the nation’s 
capital. 

In a profound if paradoxical way, the September 11, 2001, 
attack on America strengthened the relationship between 
Israel and the United States. With the terrorist attacks in New 
York and Washington, pc, Americans now experienced di- 
rectly what the Israelis had themselves been shouldering for 
decades. Pro-Israel advocacy was energized by mutual anguish 
and loss. For others, however, the linkage was found not in 
shared victimization but in joint complicity. In a painful and 
in some ways puzzling reversal, Israel and the United States 
were branded by many around the world as co-collaborators 
ina failed global policy that led to the occupation of Arab and 
Muslim lands - by the United States in Afghanistan and Iraq, 
and by Israel in the territories. Thus, in a grim and grotesque 
way, cataclysmic world events conspired to demonstrate the 
common interests of the United States and Israel - the very 
assumption upon which a1Pac has built its program for over 
more than half a century. 


[Lawrence Rubin (2"4 ed.)] 
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AMERICAN JEWESS, monthly magazine published be- 
tween April 1895 and August 1899. It was the first English- 
language periodical intended for American Jewish women. 
Indicative of newly emerging public identities for Jewish 
women, the American Jewess offered health, household, and 
fashion tips; discussion of women’s demands for synagogue 
membership; early expressions of American Zionism; short 
fiction; and reflections on the propriety of women riding bicy- 
cles. Rosa Sonneschein, the creator and editor of the American 
Jewess, was a Hungarian immigrant who divorced her rabbi 
husband in St. Louis. Her successful participation in the Press 
Congress and Jewish Women’s Congress that were both part 
of 1893's World’s Columbian Exposition in Chicago inspired 
her to create the American Jewess. 

Like the *National Council of Jewish Women, which also 
emerged from the Jewish Women's Congress, the American 
Jewess was intended to represent the aspirations of America’s 
prosperous and acculturated Jewish women who believed 
that the national and religious aspects of their identity were 
not in conflict. Thoroughly American and thoroughly Jew- 
ish, the “American Jewess” felt fully at home in her overlap- 
ping worlds of American and Jewish culture. Working ini- 
tially from Chicago and later from New York, Sonneschein 
echoed Ncjw’s calls for female synagogue membership and 
leadership. Through her magazine, she was able to offer the 
first sustained critique, by a Jewish woman, of gender ineq- 
uities in Jewish worship and organizational life. In addition, 
by publishing a veritable portrait gallery of locally promi- 
nent Jewish women (often those serving their communities 
as NCJw Officers), Sonneschein altered expectations of what 
American Jewish leaders should look like. Male and female 
authors within the magazine offered differing views on Jewish 
women’s public roles within the Jewish and general commu- 
nities, but all were engaged in making sense of new collective 
and individual identities for women. 

At its height, the magazine claimed a circulation of 
31,000. Deflected by both business and health setbacks, how- 
ever, Sonneschein yielded control to an unidentified group of 
publishers in the summer of 1898. Despite Sonneschein’s con- 
tinued contributions as a correspondent, the publication suf- 
fered from the loss of her editorial vision and energy. When 
the new publishers were unable to revive the magazine’s fi- 
nancial fortunes, the American Jewess shifted from a monthly 
to a quarterly publication in 1899; it concluded its run with a 
“valedictory” issue in August 1899. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Rothstein, “The American Jewess,’ in: 
P.E. Hyman and D. Dash Moore, Jewish Women in America (1997), 
39-42. 

[Karla Goldman (2"4 ed.)] 


AMERICAN JEWISH ARCHIVES (aja), archives founded 
in 1947 by the historian Jacob Rader Marcus (1896-1995) on 
the Cincinnati campus of the Hebrew Union College-Jew- 
ish Institute of Religion. Marcus established the aya in the 
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aftermath of the European Holocaust, when American Jews 
inherited a primary responsibility of preserving the continu- 
ity of Jewish life and learning for future generations. The aya 
functions as a semi-autonomous organization to collect, pre- 
serve, and make available for research materials on the history 
of Jews and Jewish communities in the Western Hemisphere, 
primarily in the United States. The term “history” is construed 
in its broadest aspect to embrace data of a political, economic, 
social, cultural, and religious nature. 

In its collections, the aya attempts to assemble data de- 
scribing the American Jew, both as a Jew and as an Ameri- 
can. In this sense, the aya probably possesses the largest col- 
lection of source materials found anywhere documenting the 
history of the Jewish community of a country. Important ac- 
cessions to the collection are listed annually in the American 
Jewish Archives Journal and in the successive volumes of the 
National Union Catalogue of Manuscript Collections. The aja 
began with a small assortment of congregational and societal 
minute books and a few collections of private papers. By the 
dawn of the 21° century, it contained more than 12,000 linear 
feet of manuscripts and archival records. 

The collection includes the papers of famous Reform 
rabbis such as Isaac Mayer *Wise, David *Philipson, and 
David *Einhorn; scholars Trude *Weiss-Rosmarin, Horace 
M. *Kallen, and Maurice *Samuel; scientists and physicians 
Abraham *Flexner and Robert C. Rothenberg; lawyers and 
politicians Anna M. *Kross, Samuel Dickstein, and Fanny 
E. Holtzmann; and philanthropists and Jewish leaders Louis 
*Marshall, Jacob *Schiff, Felix * Warburg, among many others. 
The holdings also include documents and letters of prominent 
colonial and Civil War era Jews such as Aaron *Lopez, Raphael 
J. *Moses, Judah P. *Benjamin, and the *Gratz and *Franks 
families. In its collections are the records of district and local 
Bnai Brith lodges, women’s synagogue auxiliaries, and organi- 
zations such as the American Jewish Alternatives to Zionism, 
the Intercollegiate Menorah Association, the World Union for 
Progressive Judaism, the American Council for Judaism, and 
the Socialist Labor Party of America. The records of the New 
York office of the World Jewish Congress (wjc), one of the 
Aja’s largest archival holdings, contain data relating primarily 
to the wjc’s activities during and after World War 11. 

In 1998, the aya was designated as the official repository 
of the historical records of the Union for Reform Judaism (for- 
mally the Union of American Hebrew Congregations). These 
materials compliment the records of the Hebrew Union Col- 
lege, the Jewish Institute of Religion, and the combined He- 
brew Union College-Jewish Institute of Religion as well as the 
records of the Central Conference of American Rabbis. 

The aja is divided into several departments: manuscripts 
and typescripts, “nearprint,’ photographs, indices, publica- 
tions, and programs. The “nearprint” collection subsumes 
all ephemeral material in the vast zone between letters and 
books: throwaways, news releases, broadsides, mimeograph 
announcements and advertisements, newspaper and magazine 
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clippings, brochures, etc. The collection’s broad recorded tape 
holdings consist of over 6,500 cassettes of oral histories, lec- 
tures, religious services, and music. In addition, a photograph 
collection of well over 15,000 images is used by scholars, pub- 
lishers, filmmakers, among others, to illustrate books, articles, 
movies, and television programs. All manuscript collections 
have been catalogued; indices have been made of important 
19'8-century magazines like Sinai, Israel’s Herold, Occident, 
Deborah, and Menorah Monthly. One of the aja’s most im- 
portant publications is the American Jewish Archives Journal 
(est. 1948), which appears semi-annually. The institution has 
also published a wide-ranging series of monographs, includ- 
ing Malcolm H. Stern’s Americans of Jewish Descent (1960), 
which marked a milestone in the study of American Jewish 
genealogy. This monumental volume was updated and re- 
vised in 1991, appearing under the title First American Jew- 
ish Families: 600 Genealogies, 1654-1988. An online version 
of Stern’s classic text is available on the institution’s website 
(www.AmericanJewishArchives.org). The aja also offers a 
series of enrichment programs for scholars, educators, and 
the public at large. 

Closely associated with the American Jewish Archives is 
the American Jewish Periodical Center (aAyPc), which micro- 
films all American Jewish serials to 1925 with selected peri- 
odicals after that date. aypc catalogues have been published; 
microfilm copies of all listed entries are available on interli- 
brary loan. 

Jacob R. Marcus directed the American Jewish Archives 
from its founding in 1947 until his death in 1995, when the in- 
stitution was renamed The Jacob Rader Marcus Center of the 
American Jewish Archives. Gary P. Zola became the second 
director of the American Jewish Archives in 1998. 

[Gary P. Zola (2"4 ed.)] 


AMERICAN JEWISH COMMITTEE (ajc), oldest Jewish 
defense organization in the United States, established in 1906 
“to prevent the infraction of the civil and religious rights of 
Jews, in any part of the world.” It was formed as one response 
to the search for a basis upon which a central representative 
organization of American Jews could be built and as a direct 
outgrowth of concerns about conditions in Czarist Russia, es- 
pecially the 1905 Kishinev pogrom. The Committee initially 
consisted of a small group drawn from the established Ger- 
man-Jewish community, who had migrated in large numbers 
to the United States beginning in 1820. They were well estab- 
lished and viewed their purpose as being able to mobilize 
American Jews to respond to matters of concern. Its founders 
included Jacob *Schiff, Mayer *Sulzberger, Louis *Marshall, 
Oscar *Straus, and Cyrus *Adler, men who represented the 
prominent German stratum within the Jewish community, 
and who, out of a sense of noblesse oblige, combined phil- 
anthropic activities and hofjude (“court Jew’) diplomacy on 
behalf of their fellow Jews. The Committee was their attempt 
to guard against the rise of what they considered to be more 
radical popular agencies based on mass membership and em- 
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ploying extensive publicity. Oligarchic in design, the Commit- 
tee — literally a “committee” - limited its membership to 60 
American citizens (expanded by 1931 to 350), with offices in 
New York, and remained a small group for many years. ajc 
was self-selected, and had a sense of the “elitism” of the Ger- 
man-Jewish community, then the regnant Jewish population 
in America. 

Much enlarged after 1943, the ayc developed into a 
highly-professional organization in which the leadership 
have played the critical role in decisionmaking, and the agency 
has been an effective voice on intergroup and, in recent de- 
cades, in public policy issues. The ajc has traditionally had a 
special interest in ethnicity, pluralism, and Jewish family life, 
in Israel and the Middle East, and in a broad range of inter- 
religious affairs, and is significantly active in these areas. In 
recent years with the perception of declining antisemitism 
and full acceptance of Jews into American society, the ajc’s 
agenda has expanded beyond matters of “defense” to include 
questions of Jewish “continuity” deemed essential after the 
1990 Jewish population survey. 

During the 1960s and 1970s, under the stewardship of 
executive leaders John Slawson and especially Bertram Gold, 
the ajc resembled not a single agency but a collection of re- 
lated “fiefdoms,’ each directed by a leader in his respective 
field, who collectively contributed to the shaping of the con- 
temporary community relations agenda: Rabbi Marc Tanen- 
baum in interreligious relationships; Yehuda Rosenman in 
Jewish communal affairs; Milton Himmelfarb, who shaped 
AJc’s research agenda and who edited the American Jewish 
Year Book; Hyman *Bookbinder, the highly-visible director 
of ajc’s Washington office, who was instrumental in shaping 
the agency’s public affairs agenda. 

The ajc has since the early 1980s undergone a neces- 
sary process of redefinition of mission and function within 
the community. This process culminated in 1990, with David 
Harris as the new executive director — this following a period 
of institutional and financial instability, in which there were 
four chief executives within a very few years - with the ajc 
turning aggressively toward activity in the international arena, 
positioning itself as an “international diplomatic corps for the 
Jewish people.’ The American Jewish Committee's joining the 
*Conference of Presidents of Major American Jewish Orga- 
nizations in 1991 signified more than a symbolic affiliation; 
the ajc, by its membership in the Presidents Conference (the 
designated spokesman of the American Jewish community to 
the American administration on Israel and other international 
issues), asserted that international affairs now had primacy 
on the ajc’s agenda. 

The plight of Russian Jewry before World War 1 prompted 
the ayc’s strong defense of a liberal American immigration 
policy. The ajc contributed to the defeat of a literacy test re- 
quirement for immigrants in 1907 and 1913 by lobbying, pro- 
paganda, and publicity. In 1911 the Committee conducted a 
successful campaign for the abrogation of the Russo-American 
treaty of 1832. Not only did the ajc object to the Russian dis- 
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crimination against the entry of American Jews into Russia, 
which it considered a violation of the treaty, but it hoped that 
by its abrogation Russia would inevitably be compelled to 
free her own Jews. 

On the outbreak of World War 1, the American Jewish 
Committee sparked the organization of the American Jewish 
Relief Committee, which set up a central relief fund for Jew- 
ish war victims. Opposed to the idea of a democratic and na- 
tionalist American Jewish movement presenting the Jewish 
demands to the Paris Peace Conference in 1919, the Commit- 
tee joined the first *American Jewish Congress under pres- 
sure of public sentiment. However, the minority rights se- 
cured for Jewry in the new, succession states of Europe were 
largely the result of the work of Julian *Mack, Louis Marshall 
(who served as ajc president from 1906-29), and Cyrus Adler 
who operated as individual intercessors in Paris. The Com- 
mittee welcomed the *Balfour Declaration but underscored 
the provision that it would in no way prejudice the liberties 
of Jews in other lands. Louis Marshall’s post-war correspon- 
dence with Chaim Weizmann led in 1929 to an enlarged *Jew- 
ish Agency composed of Zionists and non-Zionists. The ajc’s 
stance was a “non-Zionist” one until the creation of the State 
of Israel in 1948. 

During the 1920s the Committee centered its attention 
on the United States. It fought the popular “Jew-Communist” 
charge circulated in the infamous “Protocols of the Elders of 
Zion” and further propagated in Henry Ford’s Dearborn In- 
dependent. Marshall, as president of the Committee, formu- 
lated the terms for Ford’s retraction in 1927. The approach 
of the Committee, both strategically and tactically, differed 
sharply from that of the American Jewish Congress, which 
was more confrontational and which relied — especially after 
1945 - on litigation as a primary vehicle for social action. ajc’s 
approach reflected the Louis Marshall idea that discreet lob- 
bying would best serve the interests of American Jews. This 
non-confrontational strategy reflected the fear that ayc would 
be perceived as a “Jewish lobby” with interests at odds with 
those of other Americans. 

The rise of Nazism led to intensified activities on two 
fronts. In an effort to ameliorate the situation of German 
Jewry, the American Jewish Committee applied pressure 
upon the Roosevelt administration, the Vatican, the League 
of Nations, and even individual German officials. The objec- 
tive of halting the Nazis by an aroused public opinion failed, 
and Committee members turned increasingly to plans of 
rescue and emigration for German Jews. The outbreak of the 
war halted independent operations, leaving the fate of Jewry 
contingent upon the Allied war effort. Upon learning of the 
mass murders, the Committee with other American organi- 
zations staged protest meetings and appealed for concrete as- 
sistance from the *Bermuda Conference on Refugees (1943). 
The Committee also cooperated in the efforts of the *War 
Refugee Board. 

Simultaneously, the Committee fought the alarmingly 
sharp rise in organized antisemitism in America, with an 
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emphasis on education and “prejudice-reduction” programs. 
In developing new techniques both to measure and to influ- 
ence general and Jewish opinion, the Committee discarded 
the traditionally apologetic Jewish reaction to antisemitism 
and asserted and demonstrated that antisemitism is a device 
to undermine the foundations of democratic society. The 
Committee also investigated the operations of the virulent 
hate groups and disclosed their connections with the Nazi 
regime. The ajc pioneered an approach to combating anti- 
semitism in the communities, using as a model the idea that 
every Jewish community in the U.S.A. needed to have a “vol- 
unteer fire brigade” countering antisemitism. In 1941 the ajc 
and the *Anti-Defamation League joined forces in the Joint 
Defense Appeal, to raise funds for both agencies’ domestic 
programs. 

While the American Jewish Committee joined the Zion- 
ists in protesting British curtailment of immigration into Pal- 
estine as a result of the British White Paper, it denounced the 
concept of “Diaspora nationalism” inherent in the programs 
of the American Jewish Congress and *World Jewish Con- 
gress. It opposed the Zionists’ Biltmore *Program of 1942 and, 
in protest against Zionist tactics, left the American Jewish 
Conference in 1943. It hoped that the future of Jewry would 
be secured by universal recognition of human rights to be pro- 
tected by the United Nations; and it lobbied in 1945 at the San 
Francisco Conference, at which the charter for the United Na- 
tions was prepared, for an international commitment to that 
principle. By 1946 the Committee realized that the problem of 
the displaced persons could be solved only by the creation of a 
Jewish state, and it cooperated with the Zionists in pushing the 
cause of Palestine partition. After 1948 the Committee filled 
a dual function with respect to the State of Israel; it worked 
consistently to insure American sympathy and diplomatic 
aid, and by agreement with Israeli statesmen, it officially kept 
Israel's interests distinct from those of Diaspora Jewry. This 
dynamic was exemplified in the 1950 “entente” between Israeli 
Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion and ajc President Jacob 
Blaustein, following reports that Ben-Gurion had called for 
large-scale immigration to Israel by American Jewish youth; 
Ben-Gurion acknowledged that American Jews “have only 
one political attachment, to America,’ and in effect admitted 
that the “ingathering of exiles” as a central Zionist principle 
did not apply to American Jewry. 

The American Jewish Committee also assumed a role in 
several extended projects relating to the Holocaust: prosecu- 
tion of Nazi war criminals, material restitution by Germany 
to the Jewish community, and rehabilitation of Jewish cultural 
life within Europe. The Committee concentrated in the post- 
war period on combating the persecution of Jews within the 
Soviet orbit; it was active in disclosing the character of Krem- 
lin-inspired antisemitism in documented form. The eruption 
of antisemitism in two other areas, the Muslim countries and 
South America, involved the Committee in tasks of relief and 
emigration with respect to the former, and self-defense with 
respect to the latter. 
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After World War 11 the Committee expanded markedly 
in size and function. A chapter plan adopted in 1944 slowly 
changed the oligarchic cast and elitist control of the organiza- 
tion. The ajc’s strategic approaches to participating in litiga- 
tion as a vehicle for achieving its goals underwent a marked 
change as well in the post-war years. In its early years the ajc, 
parting company from the Anti-Defamation League, did pro- 
mote advocacy against anti-immigration measures. But the 
Committee had long believed that litigation was confronta- 
tional and would damage the constructive relationships that 
Jews had built up in the interfaith arena. Louis Marshall's 
view was that individuals, not groups, were constitutionally 
protected from prejudicial action. (The aDL, conversely, be- 
lieved that Jews had every right to oppose the insult of group 
defamation.) Taking upon itself the obligation of strengthen- 
ing the foundations of a pluralistic democratic society, the 
Committee took an active interest in the rights and liberties 
of non-Jews as well as Jews. The ajc’s strategy of working with 
diverse non-Jewish organizations, especially in the Christian 
religious community, reflected the Committee’s concerns 
both with legal matters (such as the separation of church and 
state) and social relations. A turning point came in 1943 with 
the appointment of John Slawson as ajc executive, who be- 
lieved that, consistent with the ajc tradition of viewing rights 
for Jews as part of the larger struggle for rights for all minori- 
ties, ajc needed to be transformed into a vibrant civil rights 
agency. From 1947 ajc actively participated, through litiga- 
tion, educational campaigns, and community projects, in the 
struggle of the blacks for equal rights. Work to break down 
the barriers in education, housing, employment, and public 
accommodations led to pioneer efforts against anti-Jewish 
discrimination in clubs, fraternities, and the “executive suite.” 
The American Jewish Committee’s focus on human relations 
resulted in new approaches to intergroup cooperation and in- 
tercultural education. In that area it labored successfully for 
the revision of prejudiced teachings about Jews in Christian 
textbooks and for the historic declaration on the Jews ap- 
proved by the *Vatican Council in 1965. The Committee con- 
sistently emphasized the need for research in the behavioral 
sciences to guide it in plotting its action program. It sponsored 
the multivolume Studies in Prejudice and Other Sociological 
Studies. The watershed volume The Authoritarian Personality 
(1950) emphasized the psychological, rather than the socio- 
economic, forces at work in group prejudice. 

Through surveys of American Jewish and general com- 
munities, and through conferences and other programmatic 
initiatives, the ajc has also explored new ways to understand 
intergroup dynamics and to strengthen Jewish identity within 
the United States. The annual Survey of American Jewish Pub- 
lic Opinion, conducted by the Market Facts agency, provides 
valuable data for social scientists and policymakers. Numer- 
ous studies on a range of issues have emerged from the ajc 
over the past 40 years. 

In 2005 the ajc had a membership of approximately 
150,000 people organized in 33 chapters around the United 
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States. Operating in 2005 on a budget of approximately 
$37,000,000 — the ajc’s budget in 1979 was $8 million, on par 
with the Anti-Defamation League - the agency maintains of- 
fices in Brussels, Berlin, Geneva, and Jerusalem, and has a 
presence in Paris, Bombay, and Warsaw, in addition to its New 
York headquarters. 

The Committee’s orientation has long been that of a 
thoughtful and deliberative organization. Indeed, it tradi- 
tionally viewed itself as being the “think tank” of the Jew- 
ish community. In addition to its regular sponsorship of a 
range of studies and conferences, an influential periodical, 
*Commentary, is produced under the ajc’s auspices, with a 
completely independent editorial policy. (Present Tense, a bi- 
monthly, ceased publication in the early 1990s.) Since 1900 
the ajc has published the annual American Jewish Year Book, 
which over the years has become the “document of record” 
for American Jewry. 
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S. Svonkin, Jews Against Prejudice: American Jews and the Fight for 
Civil Liberties (1997). 


[Naomi W. Cohen / Jerome Chanes (2"¢ ed.)] 


AMERICAN JEWISH CONFERENCE, representative 
American organization established in 1943 at the initiative 
of Bnai Brith to deal with the problems of Palestine and the 
European Holocaust. Originally composed of representa- 
tives of all major Jewish groups and delegates from local Jew- 
ish communities, the Conference was given direction from 
Zionist bodies which sought a pro-Zionist declaration by a 
body representing American Jewry as a whole. Such a decla- 
ration was overwhelmingly adopted at its New York assembly 
in August 1943. Asa result, the American Jewish Committee 
seceded from the Conference. Nevertheless, the organization 
submitted a series of pro-Zionist statements to official national 
and international bodies and waged a public relations cam- 
paign until its dissolution in 1949. 


AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS (AJCongress), one of 
the central agencies in American Jewish community relations. 
The origins of the American Jewish Congress, founded in 1918, 
provide an important lesson in the dynamics of American 
Jewry. The AJCongress was established by a group that felt 
dissatisfaction with the *American Jewish Committee. This 
group, largely of East European origin, felt that the “aristo- 
cratic” German-Jewish leadership of the Committee was a 
self-appointed, self-perpetuating body with no mandate from 
American Jewry, and that the ajc was paternalistic in its deal- 
ings with East Europeans. The debate, largely between East 
European and German Jews and between Zionists and anti- 
Zionists, was primarily over the establishment of a congress 
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that would represent American Jewish interests at the peace 
conference following World War 1. The result was an ad hoc 
“congress” that would act as an “umbrella” for Jewish groups 
and represent Jewish interests. Institutionally, the American 
Jewish Congress was an outgrowth of the first American Jew- 
ish Congress, which assembled in Philadelphia in December 
1918. A written agreement entered into by a number of or- 
ganizations stipulated that the Congress was to dissolve as 
soon as it fulfilled its task of formulating a postwar program 
of the Jewish people, named a delegation to the Peace Confer- 
ence in Versailles, and received its report. This agreement was 
implemented at the second and last session of the Congress 
in Philadelphia in 1920. However, some delegates from reli- 
gious, Zionist, and fraternal organizations, and from Lands- 
mannschaften, reassembled the next day under the chair- 
manship of Stephen S. *Wise and laid the foundation for the 
present American Jewish Congress, which was fully organized 
in 1928. The initial constituency of the American Jewish Con- 
gress was mainly Zionist, other voices coming into the body 
following the 1928 reorganization. In sum, while the Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee and other organizations wanted the 
Congress to go out of business - and indeed it did formally 
dissolve itself in 1920 - the pressure for a permanent repre- 
sentative organization resulted in the formation of the pres- 
ent Congress, which came into being in 1922, originally as a 
council of agencies. (The AJCongress evolved into a member- 
ship organization in the 1930s.) 

The American Jewish Congress began with two goals, 
which together molded the agency’s subsequent ideology: 
providing humanitarian relief for European Jews in the after- 
math of World War 1 and restoring a political Jewish presence 
in Palestine. The American Jewish Congress is the only com- 
munity-relations agency that has been pro-Zionist throughout 
its history, and, on a number of issues (for example, a boycott 
of German goods in the 1930s), was arguably more representa- 
tive of the views of the grassroots of American Jewry than the 
other “defense” and community-relations agencies. The early 
AJCongress leaders, Louis *Brandeis and Stephen S. *Wise, 
believed that only a democratic structure would make possi- 
ble maximum participation in Jewish affairs by Jews, and not 
just by German Jews. Moreover, they fervently rejected the 
belief that Jews should not organize along ethnocentric lines, 
that Jews ought not restrict their lobbying efforts to “behind 
the scenes,’ and that Jews ought not engage in vigorous advo- 
cacy. The American Jewish Congress's view of pluralism was 
different from that of the American Jewish Committee or the 
“Anti-Defamation League: the AJCongress articulated the view 
that group and not individual interests needed to be advocated 
through appropriate organizational channels, and not merely 
through a few well-connected individuals. Stephen S. Wise es- 
pecially offered a vision of American Jewry as both religious 
and ethnic, and, as a people possessing a distinct cultural his- 
tory, needing openly to advocate its interests. 

The AJCongress set goals related to American Jewish af- 
fairs, as well as to Palestine and the world Jewish scene. In 
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the 1930s the AJCongress emerged as a leading force in the 
anti-Nazi movement and in efforts to aid the victims of Hitler- 
ism. It sought to arouse American public opinion and to com- 
bat antisemitic manifestations in America. With the *Jewish 
Labor Committee, the AJCongress organized the Joint Boy- 
cott Council directed against German goods and services. The 
AJCongress was a founder of the short-lived General Jewish 
Council and of the National Community Relations Advisory 
Council (NcRAC, later National Jewish Community Relations 
Advisory Council, NjcRAc; now *Jewish Council for Public 
Affairs, JCPA). 

In the mid-1930s the AJCongress led in the formation of 
the *World Jewish Congress, and shortly thereafter changed 
itself from a body representing organized groups into one 
based on individual membership. National Jewish organiza- 
tions found that group affiliation alongside individual mem- 
bership was untenable, and withdrew in order to form the 
American Section of the World Jewish Congress, of which the 
American Jewish Congress is also an affiliate. 

The American Jewish Congress pioneered the use of law 
and social action as tools in combating prejudice and discrim- 
ination. This strategy - opposed by other Jewish communal 
groups, especially the American Jewish Committee and the 
Anti-Defamation League, which believed in quiet diplomacy 
and social relations — led to the creation in the 1930s of anum- 
ber of “commissions” within the agency to examine the utility 
of litigative action to secure constitutional protection of equal 
rights. While the image of the AJCongress was one of a cre- 
ative and aggressive advocate for Jewish interests, there was 
little substantive difference between the AJCongress and the 
ADL and ajc until after World War 11. 

In 1945 the AJCongress embarked on a program based 
on proposals submitted by Alexander H. Pekelis, in which 
the character of the agency was matured. Proceeding from 
the premise that the well-being of Jews depended on a liberal 
political and social climate, the AJCongress became increas- 
ingly involved in the promotion of social legislation and in 
activities designed to strengthen American democracy, elim- 
inate racial and religious bigotry, and advance civil liberties. 
The AJCongress created its Commission on Law and Social 
Action (CLSA, a merger of two commissions, on discrimina- 
tion and law and legislation) to implement this premise. The 
CLSA was created for the purpose of engaging the direct-action 
strategies that would encompass legislative and judicial mea- 
sures to redress constitutional grievances of American Jews. 
The cLsa began implementing a vision of advocacy that had 
been fermenting within the AJCongress for some years. The 
underpinnings of cLsa advocacy were that the AJCongress 
ought not limit its work to attacking governmental infringe- 
ments on the rights of Jews, but should fight discriminatory 
practices by large, private organizations, such as universities 
and corporations, and in doing so enter into coalition with 
like-minded groups such as the NAAcp and the actu. More- 
over, the direct-action method - law and litigation - would 
concentrate on fighting legal discrimination, and not prejudi- 
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cial attitudes. This approach was a major departure from the 
strategic stances of the ADL and the ajc, both of which were 
committed to education programs and goodwill campaigns 
to educate Americans about Jewish interests, and to “quiet 
diplomacy” to redress grievances. Indeed, the creation of the 
CLSA created shock waves that reverberated throughout these 
American Jewish organizations. Contributing to the widening 
gap between the AJCongress’s commitment to legal reform 
and the ap1’s and ajc’s preference for the “social-relations” 
model was the towering figure of Leo *Pfeffer, for many years 
the director of cLsa. Pfeffer’s uncontested emergence as the 
Jewish community's chief strategist on church-state matters 
was accompanied by his exercise of almost complete author- 
ity over the Jewish community’s litigation agenda. 

CLSA activity over the years has led to the AJCongress 
having viewed itself as being the “lawyer” for the Ameri- 
can Jewish community; indeed, it took a pioneering stance 
and leading role in Jewish community involvement in land- 
mark Supreme Court cases on First Amendment (especially 
church-state separation) and civil rights issues. Major advo- 
cates such as Alexander Pekelis, David Petegorsky, and Will 
Maslow, and above all Leo Pfeffer, put their stamp on the 
Ajcongress’s agenda, and, beyond the agency, on American 
Jewish communal activities in the First Amendment and civil 
rights arenas. 

In Zionist affairs the Congress has adopted a pro-Israel 
position, and indeed is the only American Jewish group (aside 
from Zionist organizations) to be pro-Zionist from its begin- 
nings. It has organized annual “dialogues” in Israel with the 
participation of U.S. and Israeli intellectuals and has spon- 
sored regular tours of its members to Israel. Nuanced changes 
with respect to Israel emerged under the professional lead- 
ership of Henry Siegman in the 1980s and 1990s, and the 
AJCongress veered sharply to the “left” on Israel-related is- 
sues, departing in some cases radically with consensus posi- 
tions of the Jewish community on issues such as settlements 
and the peace process. Viewed as being relatively “liberal” on 
most social justice issues and on Israel-Palestinian matters, 
the aycongress in the 21° century is re-examining a number 
of its stances, including its strong “separationist” position in 
church-state affairs. 

The AJCongress is a membership organization with ap- 
proximately 40,000 members; in 2005 it operated out of 15 
chapters, with offices in Jerusalem and Paris, and a presence 
in Moscow and Brussels. Its 2005 budget was $6.5 million, 
raised from membership dues, independent campaigns, allo- 
cations from Jewish federations, and other sources. The small 
budget - relative to its sister defense agencies, the Anti-Defa- 
mation League and the American Jewish Committee — is de- 
ceptive. While many predicted the demise of the AJCongress 
during the 1990s — particularly after merger talks with the ayc 
broke down - and while it is clearly in the “second tier” of de- 
fense agencies, the AJCongress in the first decade of the 21° 
century is hardly moribund. The core of its operation, cLsa, 
is active, and the AJCongress has added an Office of Jewish 
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Life. The AJCongress holds national conventions annually, 
and is administered by a Governing Council. The publica- 
tions Congress Monthly and the scholarly Judaism, which for 
many years was one of the premier intellectual journals in 
American Jewish life, are produced under American Jewish 
Congress auspices. 
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AMERICAN JEWISH HISTORICAL SOCIETY, scholarly 
organization founded in 1892. An interest in the Jewish expe- 
rience on the American continent was brought into a formal 
framework with the founding of the Society on June 7, 1892, 
in New York City. 

The need to collect and preserve the records of the na- 
tive Jewish population and their forebears, as well as those of 
subsequent Jewish immigrants, became the serious concern 
of Abram S. *Isaacs, Bernhard *Felsenthal, Leo N. Levi, and, 
especially, Cyrus *Adler, then of the United States National 
Museum. To study American Jewry required research mate- 
rials and thus it was necessary to begin a serious collection of 
books, manuscripts, pamphlets, periodicals, newspapers, and 
historical memorabilia and objects of art. The Society’s first 
president Oscar S. *Straus declared at the initial meeting of the 
American Jewish Historical Society, “Every nation, race, and 
creed, which contributed toward the building of this great con- 
tinent and country, should from motives of patriotism gather 
up its records and chronicles, so that our historians may be 
able to examine and describe the forces of our national and 
political existence.’ In 1966 the objectives of the Society were 
restated as “... the collection, preservation, exhibition, pub- 
lication, and popularization of material of every kind having 
reference to the settlement, history, and life of Jews on the 
American continent, and the promotion and encouragement 
of research in, and the study of, Jewish history in general, and 
particularly in its relation to American Jewish history, and in 
connection with the causes and nature of Jewish emigration 
from various parts of the world to this continent” 

For over half a century the American Jewish Historical 
Society was housed in the buildings of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America in New York City. In 1968, after a few 
years in rented quarters in the same city, it moved to its own 
building on the campus of Brandeis University in Waltham, 
Mass.; the new building was financed by the bequest of Lee 
Max *Friedman, the Society’s fourth president. The holdings 
of the Society consist of the collections and writings of some 
of the pioneers of Jewish historical research, such as A.S.W. 
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*Rosenbach, Max J. *Kohler, George Alexander *Kohut, Philip 
*Cowen, Samuel Oppenheim, Jacques Judah *Lyons, Bernhard 
Felsenthal, N. Taylor Phillips, and Leon Huehner, as well as 
the theater and music collection of Abram Kanof. 

The Society published 58 volumes of its Publications, 
which became a quarterly with volume 38, and assumed the 
title American Jewish Historical Quarterly with volume 51. 
Selected studies from these publications were reprinted in 
The Jewish Experience in America (5 vols. (1969), ed. by A.J. 
Karp). The Society’s official publication is now called Ameri- 
can Jewish History. The contents of this journal for the years 
1893-1979 are available on ADAJE, an electronic repository of 
digitized American Jewish periodicals. The Society’s quar- 
terly newsletter is called Heritage. The Society also issues a 
monograph series, Studies in American Jewish History, and 
the American Jewish Communal Histories series. Each spring 
it sponsors American Jewish History Week; it also aids in 
the arrangement of exhibitions of American Jewish history 
and the publication of various bibliographies and literature. 
The Society’s presidents have included Oscar S. Straus, Cyrus 
Adler, A.S.W. Rosenbach, and Lee Max Friedman and, more 
recently, Salo W. *Baron, Abraham Kanof, Bertram W. *Korn, 
Jacob R. *Marcus, Leon J. Obermayer, David de Sola *Pool, 
Abram Vossen Goodman, and Sidney Lapidus. 
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4, nos. 1-2 (1943), 6-24; American Jewish Historical Society, Report 
of Organization (1892); Appel, in: Jsos, 23 (1961), 3-20; N.M. Kaga- 
noff, A Preliminary Survey of the Manuscript Collections found in the 
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AMERICAN JEWISH JOINT DISTRIBUTION COM- 
MITTEE (known as jvc or The Joint), independent, non- 
political American Jewish relief and welfare organization 
dedicated to providing both emergency aid and long-term as- 
sistance to individual Jews and Jewish communities through- 
out the world outside North America. In 2004, after 90 years 
of service, JDC was operating in over 60 countries, from the 
former Soviet Union and Eastern Europe to South America, 
Asia, North Africa, and the Middle East. Nearly one in 10 
Jews outside Israel and the United States and one out of four 
in Israel were benefiting from ypc programs. 


In World War 1 

jpc was founded in 1914 shortly after the outbreak of World 
War I to send aid to the Jews of Palestine and Eastern Europe 
who were in danger of starvation. The first call for help came 
ina telegram sent in August 1914 by United States Ambassador 
to Turkey Henry *Morgenthau to prominent American Jewish 
leader Jacob *Schiff, requesting $50,000 for the Jews of Pales- 
tine. Subsequent pleas for help from Jewish communities in 
Eastern Europe led to the formation of both the Central Relief 
Committee by American Orthodox Jews and the American 
Jewish Relief Committee by prominent German-American 
Jews. On November 27, 1914, the two groups agreed to coor- 
dinate the distribution of relief shipments to Jews overseas 
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within a common framework - the Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee of American Funds for the Relief of Jewish War Suf- 
ferers - under the chairmanship of Felix M. *Warburg. The 
socialist People’s Relief Committee joined them in 1915. The 
diversity of the three groups comprising the Jpc ensured that 
ypc would assist Jews of every religious and political persua- 
sion. By the end of World War 1, jpc’s leaders had concluded 
that rescue and relief to Jews in need would not be sufficient. 
ypc should also undertake to rebuild Jewish communities in 
Eastern Europe destroyed by the war. Thus, Rescue, Relief 
and Reconstruction began to emerge as the threefold mis- 
sion of JDC. 

During the course of World War 1, JDC raised more than 
$16,000,000 (equivalent to $236,000,000 in 2005) for relief 
supplies. These funds were distributed overseas by local com- 
mittees in Europe and Palestine. 


Interwar Period 

Immediately following World War 1, in coordination with the 
American Relief Administration, J>c sent convoys of trucks 
with food, clothing, and medicines to Jewish communities in 
Eastern Europe which had been devastated by the war and 
by the subsequent regional conflicts and pogroms. Teams 
of JDC representatives brought in these supplies and estab- 
lished soup kitchens to ward off starvation. The situation in 
Poland and Russia at that time was still unstable and private 
militias roamed the countryside. In 1920 a Red Army militia 
murdered two spc workers, Rabbis Israel *Friedlander and 
Bernard *Cantor. 

At the same time that immediate relief needs were be- 
ing addressed, spc turned its attention to the rebuilding of 
Jewish communities in Eastern Europe. In the area of health 
care, JDC financed the repair of damaged Jewish hospitals, pro- 
vided medical equipment and supplies, and sent more than 
100 doctors, social workers, and public health experts from 
the United States, under the direction of Dr. Boris Bogen, to 
institute health programs and train local medical personnel. 
In 1921, JDC initiated the founding of a local medical society 
in Poland, *roz (Towarzystwo Ochrony Zdrowia Ludnosci 
Zydowskiej, Society for Safeguarding the Health of the Jewish 
Population) to supervise these medical activities. ypc also sup- 
ported *ozeE, the Russian Jewish Health Organization. 

More than 200,000 Jewish children in Eastern Europe 
had been orphaned by the war. To care for them and for chil- 
dren whose parents could not support them, Jpc established 
orphanages, kindergartens, and summer camps, and provided 
food supplements and medical and dental treatment for chil- 
dren in need. In 1923 ypc founded *cENTOs (Federation for 
the Care of Orphans in Poland), an orphan care group that 
functioned in Poland until World War 11. 

One of Jpc’s priorities was the restoration of Jewish reli- 
gious and cultural life in Eastern Europe. joc rebuilt commu- 
nity institutions such as synagogues and ritual baths, which 
had been destroyed during the war, and provided aid to Jew- 
ish schools and yeshivot. 
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To foster economic recovery in Jewish communities in 
Eastern Europe, JDc joined together with the Jewish Coloni- 
zation Association in 1924 to found the American Joint Re- 
construction Foundation. The Foundation set up a network 
of cooperative credit institutions — loan kassas — that provided 
low-interest loans to Jewish craftsmen and small businessmen 
in towns and villages throughout Eastern Europe. Interest-free 
loans were granted to the poorer families. In cooperation with 
*ortT (the Society for Crafts and Agricultural Labor among 
Jews in Russia, later known as the Organization for Rehabili- 
tation through Training), pc established vocational training 
courses for young adults. These measures eased the economic 
crisis for hundreds of thousands of Jewish families. 

In Palestine, once urgent postwar relief needs had been 
met, JDc began to implement economic, social, and cultural 
reconstruction programs. In the area of medical care, spc 
funded the Malaria Research Unit, which helped combat ma- 
laria in Palestine. ypc helped finance the American Zionist 
Medical Unit sent to Palestine by *Hadassah in 1921, the fore- 
runner of the Hadassah Medical Organization in Palestine. 

To care for some 5,000 children orphaned as a result of 
World War 1, JDc established the Palestine Orphan Commit- 
tee, which supervised these children from 1919 to 1929 until 
they could become self-supporting. In the area of education, 
ypc supported schools and yeshivot and provided funds to the 
newly established Hebrew University of Jerusalem. 

In 1922, JDC, in cooperation with the Jewish Coloniza- 
tion Association, established the Central Bank of Cooperative 
Institutions, which financed agricultural projects in Palestine 
such as the developing citrus industry. spc helped establish 
the Palestine Economic Corporation in 1925 to promote eco- 
nomic development in Palestine, provided subsidies to the 
Rutenberg Hydroelectric Association, and created a Kuppat 
Milveh which granted small loans. spc spent more than $8 
million in Palestine during the years 1914-32. 

One of Jpc’s best-known and most innovative projects, 
the Agro-Joint, was created by ypc during the 1920s in the 
newly established communist Soviet Union. In 1924, with the 
consent of the Soviet government, Jpc set up the American 
Jewish Joint Agricultural Corporation (Agro-Joint) to promote 
agricultural settlement among Jews. Agro-Joint’s purpose was 
fully supported by the Soviet authorities, who favored redi- 
recting Jewish economic activity from commerce to manual 
labor. Agro-Joint also sought to solve the problem of Jews who 
were left without a livelihood when the communists outlawed 
their professions as tradesmen or religious officials. Between 
1924 and 1938, under the direction of Russian—born agrono- 
mist Dr. Joseph *Rosen (1877-1949), Agro-Joint helped settle 
more than 100,000 Jews in agricultural colonies in the Crimea 
and the Ukraine. 

In the late 1930s, however, the Soviet government under 
Stalin became increasingly suspicious of foreign organizations, 
and a number of Agro-Joint staff members were arrested and 
executed. In 1938, faced with growing hostility on the part of 
the Soviet authorities, Agro-Joint disbanded its operations in 
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the Soviet Union. During World War 11, the colonies estab- 
lished by Agro-Joint were overrun by the German armies and 
most of the colonists were murdered. 

By the mid-1920s, Jpc, which had been created as an ad 
hoc body, had begun to function as a major international Jew- 
ish relief organization. Some JDC leaders believed that with the 
basic relief and reconstruction of Jewish life in Eastern Europe 
under way, JDc’s goals had been achieved and the organization 
should disband. This opinion was expressed again during the 
Depression years when jpc’s income declined drastically. 

However, recurring crises in Eastern and Western Eu- 
rope and the continuing needs of Jewish communities in Pal- 
estine, the Soviet Union, and elsewhere showed the need for 
a permanent organization. In 1931, Dc was officially incor- 
porated in New York State as the American Jewish Joint Dis- 
tribution Committee. 

The rise of Hitler in 1933 confronted jpc with new chal- 
lenges. In addition to its reconstruction programs in Eastern 
Europe, JDC now provided support to the Jewish community 
of Germany, which became increasingly impoverished under 
Nazi rule. From 1933 to 1939, JDC spent $5 million in Germany, 
subsidizing medical care, Jewish schools, welfare programs, 
and vocational training. With the German invasion of Aus- 
tria and its incorporation of Czechoslovakia in 1938 and 1939, 
ypc extended its support to the Jewish communities in those 
countries as well. Following the rise of Hitler, ypc transferred 
its European headquarters from Berlin, where it had been 
since 1922, to Paris. 

JDC’s primary efforts from 1933, however, were directed 
toward assisting the tens of thousands of German, Austrian, 
and Czech Jews who sought desperately to emigrate from Ger- 
man-occupied countries and to find safe havens abroad. joc 
helped the emigrants with travel expenses, provided them with 
food, shelter, and medical care when they were stranded en 
route, assisted them in obtaining berths on ships and places 
on trains, helped them in obtaining visas and paid landing fees 
so that they could enter countries of refuge. In 1939, when the 
German ship St. Louis, with more than 900 Jewish passengers 
fleeing from Germany aboard, was denied permission to land 
in Cuba, pc arranged for the passengers to be accepted by 
England, Holland, Belgium, and France, so they would not 
have to return to Germany. Most passengers, not only those 
in England, survived. 

After the Dominican Republic offered to take in refugees 
at the *Evian Conference in 1938, Dc founded the Dominican 
Republic Settlement Association (DoRsA), which established 
an agricultural settlement for refugees in Sosua. In 1941, when 
2,000 Polish Jewish refugees in Lithuania received visas to Ja- 
pan, ypc subsidized their travel expenses. When over 1,000 
*“jllegal” immigrants bound for Palestine were stranded in 
Kladovo, Yugoslavia, in 1940, JDC supported them for an en- 
tire year while they waited for a ship to take them to safety. 
The ship did not arrive before the German invasion of Yugo- 
slavia in 1941, and the Germans subsequently murdered most 
of the refugees. 
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By 1939, JDc had helped more than 100,000 refugees 
emigrate from Germany. In 1940, JDC was assisting refugees 
in transit in more than 40 countries in Eastern and Western 
Europe, Asia, and Latin America. 


In World War 11 

After the outbreak of World War 11, until the United States en- 
tered the war, ypc could still function legally in German-oc- 
cupied countries. In Poland, for example, jpc opened shelters 
and soup kitchens for the thousands of Jewish refugees who 
crowded into the cities. In the spring of 1940, Jpc shipped tons 
of foodstuffs to Poland for Passover. spc continued to support 
hospitals, child-care centers, and educational and cultural 
programs in occupied Poland. After the establishment of the 
Warsaw ghetto in November 1941, JDCc- Warsaw supported the 
soup kitchens, the Jewish hospitals, and the educational and 
cultural programs in the ghetto. In Cracow, Jpc supported 
the Jiidische Soziale Selbsthilfe (jss), which distributed food, 
clothing, and medicines to ghettos and labor camps in the area 
of the General gouvernment (German designation for occupied 
Central Poland). Of the three million Jews in Poland in 1941, 
some 600,000 were receiving assistance from JDC. 

With the entry of the United States into the war in De- 
cember 1941, JDc — an American organization - could no lon- 
ger operate legally in enemy countries. In countries such as 
Poland and France, local pc representatives now had to op- 
erate underground. Furthermore, spc could no longer trans- 
fer funds to enemy countries because U.S. State Department 
regulations prohibited such transfers and stipulated that a U.S. 
Treasury Department license must be obtained for any trans- 
fer of funds overseas, even to neutral countries. In response, 
ypc authorized local representatives in German-occupied 
countries to borrow money locally from wealthy Jews on the 
promise of repayment by jvc after the war (loans apres). 

JDC representatives responded in different ways to the 
regulations imposed by the American government. The ypc 
administration in New York, headed by Chairman Edward 
M.M. Warburg, advocated strict adherence to the State De- 
partment guidelines. However, the overseas professional staff, 
headed by Morris Troper, the director of European Affairs, 
and his deputy and successor, Dr. Joseph Schwartz, sought 
greater flexibility. Schwartz, in particular, who headed jpc’s 
European headquarters in Lisbon from 1940 until the end of 
the war, supported illegal rescue and resistance activities in 
German-occupied Europe. As a rule, those in the United States 
were more sensitive to the requirements of American regula- 
tions and would not jeopardize the ypc’s standing. Those on 
the ground in Europe were confronted more directly with the 
desperation of the situation and were more willing to employ 
extra-legal means. 

In June 1940, shortly before the Germans occupied Paris, 
Troper and Schwartz left Paris and transferred jpc’s European 
headquarters to neutral Lisbon. There, Schwartz leased every 
available ship to enable the thousands of refugees arriving in 
Lisbon to proceed to safe havens in North and South America. 
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Schwartz provided funds to legal and illegal Jewish organiza- 
tions in France, including the Jewish underground resistance 
organization LArmée Juive, whose treasurer, Jules Jefroykin, 
became the jpc representative in France in 1941. 

In neutral Switzerland Saly *Mayer, the local ypc repre- 
sentative, channeled spc funds to Jews throughout Occupied 
Europe and, on Schwartz's instructions, smuggled funds to 
France as well. Schwartz authorized the use of funds smuggled 
into France by couriers, or raised by means of loans, to support 
7,000 Jewish children in hiding in France and to smuggle over 
1,000 children to Switzerland and Spain. In 1944, JDC spent 
more than $1 million on rescue in France alone. 

After the United States’ entry into the war, the Jpc rep- 
resentatives in the Warsaw ghetto — Isaac Giterman, David 
Guzik, Leib Neustadt, and the historian Emanuel *Ringel- 
blum - continued their activities underground. By means of 
loans, they secretly supported the soup kitchens, the “house 
committees” that provided food and educational programs for 
children, the underground schools and newspapers, and the 
underground cultural activities. In 1943, Guzik used Jpc funds 
to help finance preparations for the Warsaw ghetto revolt. 

In Shanghai, where pc was providing daily meals to 
8,000 impoverished Jewish refugees from Central and East- 
ern Europe, the United States’ entry into the war in December 
1941 threatened the continued existence of the soup kitchens. 
Laura Margolis, the spc representative in Shanghai, persuaded 
the Japanese, who had occupied Shanghai, to allow her to 
continue operating the soup kitchens by means of loans from 
members of the local Jewish community. Interned as an en- 
emy alien in February 1943, Margolis was later released in a 
prisoner exchange. 

joc relief and rescue activities continued during 1943-44. 
ypc sent relief parcels to concentration camps by way of Lis- 
bon, and to Polish Jewish refugees in the Soviet Union via Te- 
heran. jpc helped finance the activities of the War Refugee 
Board (wr), established by the United States Government in 
1944. Through the wR, JDC transmitted $100,000 to Swedish 
diplomat Raoul *Wallenberg to facilitate the rescue of tens of 
thousands of Jews in Hungary. 

With the limited resources at its disposal, ypc made val- 
iant efforts to provide relief and rescue to the Jews of Europe 
during the Holocaust period. From a welfare agency engaged 
in temporary relief and reconstruction primarily in Eastern 
Europe and Palestine, it emerged as the only Jewish organiza- 
tion involved in immigration, refugee aid, and rescue opera- 
tions in virtually every part of the globe. jpc was not able to 
save the overwhelming majority of Europe's Jews, but there 
is no doubt that hundreds of thousands of Jews who escaped 
from Nazi Europe, owed their lives to spc. 


Early Postwar Period 

During the war, Jpc’s income was limited. Expenditures fell 
from $8.4 million in 1939 to $5.7 million in 1941, and totaled 
only $52 million for the entire war period. Following the war, 
there was a dramatic increase in JDC income — from $25 mil- 
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lion in 1945 to more than $70 million in 1948. In 1947, more 
than one half the survivors in Europe - some 700,000 Jews — 
received help from the joc. 

During the years from 1945 to the early 1950s, ypc cared 
for over 200,000 Jews in Displaced Persons camps in Europe, 
providing them with food supplements, medical care, and 
clothing, and setting up schools and religious and cultural 
programs. spc food shipments to Romania and Hungary 
saved hundreds of thousands of Jews there from starvation. 
Throughout liberated Europe, Jpc aided in the care of child 
survivors, in the tracing of relatives, in the reestablishment of 
Jewish religious and cultural life, and in the immigration of 
survivors to North and South America, Australia, and coun- 
tries in Western Europe. 

Under the influence of Joseph Schwartz, ypc supported 
the *Berihah, the “illegal” movement of Jews from Eastern to 
Western Europe, and from there to Palestine. Thousands of 
Jewish *“illegal” immigrants interned by the British on Cyprus 
were cared for by ypc, which provided medical, educational, 
and social services to the Jewish detainees. 

During the years following World War 11, spc invested 
heavily in the reconstruction of Europe's Jewish communi- 
ties. With the aid of funds from the *Conference on Material 
Claims Against Germany, JDc helped rebuild synagogues, hos- 
pitals, schools, and community centers in France, Italy, Bel- 
gium, Holland, and other countries. In 1949, spc founded the 
Paul Baerwald School of Social Work in Paris to help war-torn 
Europe's survivors rebuild their lives. In France, ypc helped 
establish the Fonds Social Juif Unifié (Fsju) the chief fund- 
raising body of the French Jewish community. In the 1950s 
and 1960s, spc helped the French Jewish community meet the 
challenge of absorbing more than 100,000 Jewish immigrants 
to France from Morocco, Tunisia, and Algeria. 

ypc became involved in North Africa itself during World 
War 11, when camps for Jewish refugees were established in 
Morocco. From the 1950s on, JDC has supported educational, 
social, medical, and welfare programs for Jews in Morocco, 
Tunisia, Algeria, Ceuta, and Melilla. ypc supports medical 
programs conducted by osE (Oeuvre de Secours aux Enfants) 
and educational programs conducted by the “Alliance Israélite 
Universelle, Lubavitch, Ozar Hatorah, and ort. Beginning in 
1949, JDC established similar programs in Iran. 

After the establishment of the State of Israel in 1948, 
ypc subsidized the immigration of hundreds of thousands of 
Jews to the fledgling state from Europe and from countries 
in North Africa and the Middle East. In 1949 ypc financed 
Operation Magic Carpet, the airlift of some 50,000 Yemenite 
Jews from Aden to Israel, and Operation Ezra and Nehemia, 
which brought thousands of Iraqi and Kurdish Jews to the 
Jewish state. 

Many new immigrants to Israel, among them Holocaust 
survivors, were handicapped or suffering from chronic ill- 
nesses. The young state of Israel was not equipped to provide 
the long-term care they needed. In 1949 therefore, ypc in 
cooperation with the Jewish Agency and the Israeli govern- 
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ment, founded *MALBEN to provide institutional care and so- 
cial services to handicapped and chronically ill immigrants. 
MALBEN, which from 1951 was financed solely by spc, estab- 
lished hospitals, clinics, and old-age homes and fostered the 
development of private and public organizations in Israel for 
the care of the handicapped. From 1957, MALBEN cared for 
veteran Israelis as well as new immigrants. In 1958 JDC estab- 
lished the Paul Baerwald School of Social Work at The He- 
brew University of Jerusalem to address the social problems 
of the new Jewish state. 

At the end of 1975 jpc transferred its MALBEN institu- 
tions to Israeli government authorities. In 1976, pc established 
jpc-Israel and moved its Israel headquarters from Tel Aviv to 
Jerusalem. Henceforth, jpc-Israel would develop social service 
programs for populations in need in Israel through partner- 
ships with Israeli government and non-profit agencies. 


In Eastern Europe 

Dramatic changes in JDC activities during the second half of 
the 20 century occurred in Eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union. Immediately following World War 11, JDC was active 
in East European countries, helping survivors and aiding in 
the reconstruction of Jewish communities. After the Commu- 
nist takeover in Eastern Europe, JDC was expelled from Po- 
land, Romania, and Bulgaria in 1949, from Czechoslovakia in 
1950, and from Hungary in 1953. Only in Yugoslavia was JDC 
permitted to continue its activities. 

In 1957, JDC was readmitted to Poland to care for 19,000 
repatriates from the Soviet Union but was expelled again in the 
wake of the 1967 Six-Day War. That same year, however, JDC 
was readmitted to Romania, where it supported Jews in need 
and provided kosher food and religious services through the 
Federation of Jewish Communities of Romania (FEDROM). In 
August 1967, Charles *Jordan, jpc’s executive vice chairman, 
was murdered in Prague under mysterious circumstances. 

In 1980, through the efforts of jpc’s Executive Vice Pres- 
ident Ralph I. Goldman, jpc resumed direct operations in 
Hungary, and in 1981, in Czechoslovakia and Poland. spc 
concentrated initially on aid to elderly Holocaust survivors in 
these countries and on the establishment of kosher canteens, 
support for cultural activities, and the provision of religious 
books and supplies. ypc subsequently expanded its activities 
to include educational programs for children and the devel- 
opment of local Jewish community leadership. 

With the opening of the gates to Jewish emigration from 
the Soviet Union in the 1970s and 1980s, JDC set up transit 
centers for the transmigrants in Vienna, and in Rome, Ostia, 
and Ladispoli. To help absorb over 840,000 immigrants who 
arrived in Israel from the Soviet Union during the 1980s and 
19908, JDC established vocational training courses, youth pro- 
grams, and special projects for the immigrants, particularly 
those from Bukhara and the Caucasus. 


Ethiopian Jewry 
With the arrival of Ethiopian Jews in Israel through Operation 
Moses in 1984-85, JDc established vocational training courses, 
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health education projects, family counseling, and youth proj- 
ects to aid in their absorption. In the 1980s JDC initiated medi- 
cal and agricultural assistance programs in Ethiopia and, in 
1990-91, provided food and medical and social services to 
Ethiopian Jews waiting in Addis Ababa to immigrate to Israel. 
ypc played a major role in facilitating Operation Solomon, 
the airlift of some 14,000 of these Ethiopian Jews to Israel in 
1991. Among the innovative programs designed by ypc for the 
Ethiopian immigrants was PACT (Parents and Children To- 
gether) — begun in 1998 in partnership with American Jewish 
Federations and Israeli agencies - which supports early-child- 
hood education for Ethiopian-Israeli preschoolers. 


In Israel 

During the 1970s, 1980s, 1990s, and 2000s, Jpc-Israel continued 
its assistance to weak and disadvantaged populations in Israel. 
Programs for the care of the elderly were initiated and devel- 
oped by ESHEL, the Association for the Planning and De- 
velopment of Services to the Aged in Israel, founded in 1969 
in partnership with the Israeli government. Research in the 
areas of health, aging, immigration, children and youth, 
and disabilities was carried out by the Brookdale Institute of 
Gerontology and Human Development, established in 1974 
in partnership with the Israeli government and renamed 
the Myers-jpc-Brookdale Institute in 2003. During the 1970s, 
ypc took part in the development of a network of community 
centers in Israel and, in 1976, initiated the Joseph Schwartz 
Program to train senior staff for these centers. Through the 
Center for Social Policy Studies in Israel, established in 1982 
and renamed the Taub Center in 2003, pc provides data 
on economic and social trends in Israel to national decision 
makers. ELKA, the Association for the Advancement and 
Development of Manpower in the Social Services, founded 
in 1984, conducts training courses for managers in Israel’s 
civil service. 

Beginning in the 1950s, pc placed special emphasis 
on programs for children in Israel. soc supported voluntary 
agencies for handicapped children including axim for the 
mentally retarded, micHa and sHEMa for the deaf and hear- 
ing-impaired, and 1LAN for children with neuro-muscular 
disorders. jpc-Israel’s Mifneh program, created in 1987, en- 
couraged potential school dropouts to remain in school, while 
subsequent programs introduced innovative teaching meth- 
ods into Israeli schools. During the 1990s, Jpc-Israel helped 
found a network of emergency centers for abused children 
and, in 1998, together with the government of Israel and the 
ujA-Federation of New York, pc established Ashalim to co- 
ordinate the development of programs in Israel for children at 
risk. In 2002, in the wake of the outbreak of terror attacks in 
Israel, j>c-Israel, with funding from the United Jewish Com- 
munities/Federation Israel Emergency Campaign, provided 
summer camps for 300,000 Israeli children. 

Since the 1990s, Jpc has placed increasing emphasis on 
programs to promote employment among Arabs, the ultra- 
Orthodox, and the handicapped. In 2005 ypc launched a part- 
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nership with the Israeli government to promote employment 
among these and other underemployed populations. 
Throughout its history, ypc has recognized the impor- 
tance of Jewish tradition and education. pc was an important 
source of support for yeshivot in Europe and Palestine dur- 
ing the 1920s and 1930s. Following World War 11, Jpc played 
a major role in rebuilding yeshivot, which had been destroyed 
during World War 11, and in supporting Jewish educational 
institutions in Jewish communities throughout the world. 


In the Former Soviet Union 
In 1988, after an absence of 50 years, JDC returned to the Soviet 
Union. During its official absence, ypc had provided aid to So- 
viet Jews in need by indirect means. In 1988, however, Ralph 
Goldman negotiated jpc’s resumption of open operations in 
what was soon to become the Former Soviet Union (Fsv). 
ypc faced a double challenge in the Fsu: how to re- 
awaken Jewish identity in a Jewish population that had been 
cut off from the religious, cultural, and intellectual sources of 
Jewish life for 70 years, and how to create a Jewish commu- 
nity infrastructure where none existed. To strengthen Jew- 
ish knowledge and identity, joc sent Judaica libraries (sets 
of Jewish texts in Russian translation) to Jewish communi- 
ties in the Fsu. By 2005 there were more than 180 libraries in 
over 100 communities. pc encouraged the development of 
university courses on Jewish subjects, subsidized the Mos- 
cow Cantorial Academy and the Mekor Chaim Judaic Studies 
educational center in Moscow, and provided Russian transla- 
tions for the Jewish prayer book, the Passover Haggadah, the 
Pentateuch, and other Jewish texts. ypc created educational 
materials for Jewish children, including a Russian-language 
version of Sesame Street, subsidized Jewish schools, and orga- 
nized summer camps. JDC sent ritual items and kosher food 
for the holidays, and organized communal seders and other 
religious activities. 

To meet the needs of indigent elderly Jews, many of them 
Holocaust survivors, spc established community-based wel- 
fare centers called Heseds to supply kosher food and medical 
care. By 2005, there were 174 Hesed centers serving 233,000 el- 
derly Jews across the Fsv. In addition to providing food, medi- 
cal assistance, and home care, these centers distributed fuel for 
heating and blankets for the cold Russian winters. 

To foster community development in the Fsu, JDC estab- 
lished a network of 184 Jewish community centers, sent Rus- 
sian Jewish activists to leadership training courses in Israel, 
and helped establish 27 Hillel centers for Jewish students and 
young adults. In late 2002, ypc began creating Jewish family 
services modeled on those in the United States. By the end of 
the 1990s, JDc’s program in the Esu was the single largest jpc 
program, with local offices in 15 cities across the Fsvu. 


Additional Activities 

JDC’s programs since the 1990s address the changing needs 
of Jewish communities all over the world. In Western Eu- 
rope, JDC has concentrated on strengthening community de- 
velopment and fostering inter-community cooperation. JDC 
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supports the European Council of Jewish Communities and 
the European Union of Jewish Students, and in 1994 estab- 
lished the European Center for Jewish Leadership (LEATID- 
EUROPE). 

In Eastern Europe, Jpc has concentrated on strength- 
ening Jewish education and Jewish identity among Jewish 
youth. In Poland, ypc conducts seminars at the summer 
camp at Srodborow and has established a resource center for 
educational materials in Warsaw. spc supports the Associa- 
tion of Holocaust Children in Poland, whose 500 members 
were hidden as children during the Holocaust. In Hungary, 
ypc subsidizes the Anne Frank High School in Budapest and 
supports the Ronald S. Lauder Foundation/American Jewish 
Joint Distribution Committee International Summer Camp 
at Szarvas. The camp hosts 2,000 youngsters per year from 
25 countries in central and Eastern Europe and the Former 
Soviet Union. 

JDC continues to see its role as providing rescue and re- 
lief in emergency situations. The outbreak of fighting in Yu- 
goslavia in 1992 led ypc to undertake rescue efforts there. 
Through its connections with the Yugoslav welfare agency La 
Benevolencija, and its good relations with all sides in the war, 
ypc was able to send food and medications for distribution in 
beleaguered Sarajevo. As fighting intensified, ypc organized 
an airlift from Sarajevo and then a series of bus convoys from 
the city, which brought over 2,000 individuals (about half of 
them non-Jews) to safety. jpc aided in the immigration of the 
refugees to Israel and elsewhere, and in rebuilding the former 
Yugoslavia’s remaining Jewish communities. 

The economic crisis in Argentina in 2000 led to an emer- 
gency JDC welfare initiative to assist tens of thousands of Jews 
who were suddenly impoverished. At its peak in 2003, this 
initiative provided relief to over 36,000 people. ypc had been 
active in South America since the 1930s, when Jpc sought 
havens there for Jewish refugees from Europe. Jpc has sup- 
ported Jewish education and community programs in Argen- 
tina and in other communities, such as Chile and Uruguay. In 
1987 JDC established the Latin America Training and Research 
Center for the Development of Jewish Communal Leadership 
(LEATID), and in 1991 renewed its activities in Cuba after an 
easing of restrictions there. 

Changes in the political climate have enabled pc to re- 
sume activities in a number of Arab and Moslem countries. 
ypc was able to provide direct assistance to Jews in Egypt from 
1982, to aid the Jews in Yemen from 1990, and, in the 1990s, 
played a pivotal role in the departure of most of the remain- 
ing 4,000 Jews from Syria. In 1992, Jpc resumed activities in 
Turkey. Jpc has developed an extensive program in India and 
assists the small numbers of Jews in other Asian countries. 

JDC receives a major part of its funding for overseas ac- 
tivities from the North American Jewish community. 

jpc’s global activities include non-Jews as well as Jews. 
In 1986, JDc established the International Development Pro- 
gram (1DP), to meet the urgent needs of populations around 
the world following natural or other disasters. yp>c-1pP has 
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provided aid to 50 countries worldwide, including Armenia 
and Turkey following earthquakes, and Rwanda, Bosnia, and 
Kosovo following civil war, and has established a Palestinian- 
Israeli healthcare program in the West Bank and Gaza. It pro- 
vided relief and reconstruction to South Asian communities 
devastated by the tsunami in 2004. 

In the 21% century, JDC continues to define its mission 
as Rescue, Relief, and Rehabilitation. In the pursuit of these 
goals, ypc seeks to strengthen Jewish identity, to build Jewish 
communities, and to preserve the Jewish cultural heritage. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Agar, The Saving Remnant: An Account 
of Jewish Survival (1960); Y. Bauer, My Brother’s Keeper: A History of 
the American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee 1929-1939 (1974); 
idem, American Jewry and the Holocaust: The American Jewish Joint 
Distribution Committee 1939-45 (1981); idem, Out of the Ashes: The 
Impact of American Jews on Post-Holocaust European Jewry (1989); M. 
Beizer and M. Mitsel, The American Brother: The “Joint” in Russia, the 
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[Sara Kadosh (2 ed.)] 


AMERICAN SEPHARDI FEDERATION (Ase). The Amer- 
ican Sephardi Federation was founded in 1973. In 2002 it affili- 
ated with Sephardic House to create one, stronger organiza- 
tion. With its main office in New York City, and regional offices 
in Miami, Seattle, and Los Angeles, the American Sephardi 
Federation with Sephardic House is a national Jewish orga- 
nization dedicated to ensuring that the history, legacies, and 
traditions of the great Sephardi communities throughout the 
world be recorded, remembered, and celebrated as an integral 
part of the Jewish heritage. The Sephardim were the first Jews 
to settle in the Western Hemisphere, and the AsF/sH seeks to 
educate the broader American Jewish and non-Jewish com- 
munities about the unique history and values it perpetuates, 
while revitalizing a sense of affiliation and commitment among 
the younger Sephardi generations. asF/sH endeavors to foster 
understanding and cooperation with significant members of 
the non-Jewish community of the countries where Sephardim 
lived in peace and harmony for so many generations. 

The activities of the American Sephardi Federation with 
Sephardic House include a Sephardi library, publications, and 
cultural and educational programming dealing with the Se- 
phardi experience, including the International Sephardi Film 
Festival, the only permanent Sephardi exhibition gallery, its 
unique publication, the Sephardi Report, and a scholarship 
program for Sephardi studies. Since its arrival at the Center 
for Jewish History, New York, which is the joint home of yrvo, 
The Leo Baeck Institute, Yeshiva University Museum, and the 
American Jewish Historical Society, the archival holdings and 
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library of asF have been enriched with valuable records of 
personal and community history. 
[Esme E. Berg (24 ed.)] 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR JEWISH MUSIC (asym), 
organization founded in New York in 1974. Its precursors 
included the Makhon Eretz Yisraeli le-Madaei ha-Musikah 
(MAILAMM; 1932-39), established in 1932 by Miriam Zunzer 
and which, in 1934, became affiliated with the Hebrew Uni- 
versity of Jerusalem; and the Jewish Music Forum (1939-63), 
created by Abraham Wolf Binder and which reemerged as the 
Jewish Liturgical Music Society of America (1963-74). Evolving 
from the latter, the asym earned increasingly greater interna- 
tional stature under the leadership of Albert *Weisser, its first 
president, who envisioned much wider goals for the society - 
expansion into folk, popular, and art music as well as the pub- 
lication of a scholarly journal, Musica Judaica (issued almost 
annually since 1975), which he and Israel J. *Katz coedited. The 
ASJM’s membership includes cantors, composers, educators, 
musicologists, performers, and interested laymen. The society 
presents a variety of annual public programs, sponsors semi- 
nars and workshops at which scholars and composers discuss 
and analyze works in progress, and organizes concerts, recit- 
als, and conferences relating to cantorial issues and other music 
of Jewish interest. Upon Weisser’s untimely death, Paul Kavon 
succeeded him as president (1982-91), followed by Jack Got- 
tlieb (1991-97), Hadassah Markson (1997-2003), and Michael 
Leavitt (2003-_ ). Following Katz as editor of the journal were 
Neil Levin and Alexander V. Knapp (vols. 11-13), Irene *Heskes 
(vol. 14), and Israel J. Katz and Arbie *Orenstein (vols. 15—_). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Leavitt, “President's Greetings,” in: Mu- 


sica Judaica, 17 (2003-04), iv—vii. 
[Israel J. Katz (24 ed.)] 


AMERICAN ZIONIST MOVEMENT (Azm), umbrella or- 
ganization for American Zionist organizations. AzM is com- 
posed of 21 Zionist membership organizations and agencies. 
It was created to be a programming, educational, and infor- 
mation arm for American Zionism. Azo is the successor or- 
ganization of the American Zionist Emergency Council (or- 
ganized in 1939), the *American Zionist Council (1949), and 
the American Zionist Federation (May 1970). Each successive 
organization was generated by changing political and social 
circumstances in the United States and the Middle East. 

Established in 1993, AZM set out to heighten the pro- 
file and relevancy of organized Zionism in the U.S. through 
greater activism on a wide range of political and social is- 
sues of concern to American Jews. Like all members of the 
WZO, AZM’ unifying principles are those of the Jerusalem 
Program. 

The American Zionist Movement has its own mandate 
for action in the United States. It has set our own goals and 
objectives to involve more Jews in Zionism and to take an ac- 
tivist posture on the Jewish scene. AzM defends Israel's cause 
with vigor and confidence. It offers the next generation of 
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young Zionists opportunities for leadership and action in the 
Zionist cause; it attempts to link young Jewish students con- 
fronting the problems on American campuses today and to 
strengthen the links between Jewish faculty and students. It 
promotes and enhances creative Jewish continuity and aims 
at forging stronger bonds between American Jews and Israel 
that result from personal contact with Israel. 


AMERY, JEAN (Hans (Chaim) Maier); 1912-1978), Austrian 
writer and essayist. Born in Vienna, Améry started his career 
as a bookseller and thereafter studied philosophy and litera- 
ture in Vienna. His first publications appeared under the name 
Hanns Mayer; together with Ernst Mayer, he published the 
journal Die Bruecke in 1934. In 1935 he wrote Die Schiffbruechi- 
gen, a novel favorably reviewed by Thomas Mann and Robert 
Musil. In this work Améry created an alter ego: the novel's 
protagonist, Eugen Althager, an unemployed Jewish intellec- 
tual. In 1939 he fled Austria for Belgium and was detained in 
South France in 1940. A year later Améry illegally returned to 
Belgium and became a member of the Communist resistance 
movement. Améry was captured by the Gestapo in 1943 and 
sent to Auschwitz, Buchenwald, and later Bergen-Belsen. Af- 
ter being liberated from Bergen-Belsen in 1945 he returned to 
Brussels. It was in Brussels where his wife died, and where he 
started writing political and literary essays under his pseud- 
onym Hans Mayer for various Swiss and Dutch journals. After 
1955 he published under his anagrammatic nom de plume Jean 
Améry, a name that symbolized his admiration for the human- 
itarian French ideals of liberty and equality. Known primarily 
for his essay writing, Améry was influenced by existentialism. 
He was particularly fond of the writings of Jean-Paul Sartre, 
whom he met in 1945. One of Améry’s first essays was enti- 
tled Tortur. It described and analyzed his experiences under 
Nazi interrogations and in concentration camps. Jenseits von 
Schuld und Suehne was a survivor's testimony against the Nazi 
regime that railed against oblivion. With the help of Helmut 
Heissenbuettel, Améry published his most important texts 
commencing in the mid-1960s: An den Grenzen des Geistes 
(At the Mind’s Limits, 1980), which depicted the limits of the 
intellectual’s mind in the process of losing its basic quality of 
transcendence; Ueber das Altern (On Aging, 1994), and Un- 
meisterliche Wanderjahre. This trilogy was favorably received 
by intellectuals like Alfred Andersch and Elias Canetti, who 
praised it for the intersection of autobiographical and con- 
temporary historical perspectives. Jean Améry’s writing ca- 
reer also included works of fiction. His most famous literary 
work Lefeu oder der Abbruch, published in 1974, detailed the 
life of a Holocaust survivor. His final piece of fiction appeared 
in 1978 and bore the title, Charles Bovary, Landarzt. The sub- 
ject of suicide appeared in his 1976 publication Hand an sich 
legen. Diskurs ueber den Freitod (On Suicide, 1999), and in 1978, 
Améry took his own life in a Salzburg hotel room. 

Améry was a member of the Akademie der Kuenste Ber- 
lin, corresponding member of the Deutsche Akademie fuer 
Sprache und Dichtung, and a member of the German PEN- 
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Club. The Jean-Améry-Preis, an award for essay writing, was 
awarded for the first time in 1982. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Heidelberger-Leonhard, Jean Améry. Re- 
volte in der Resignation (2004); S. Steiner, Jean Améry (Hans Maier) 
(1996); S. Wolf, Von der Verwundbarkeit des Humanismus: ueber 
Jean Ameéry (1995); D. Lorenz, Scheitern als Ereignis: der Autor Jean 
Ameéry im Kontext europaeischer Kulturkritik (1991); Text u. Kritik, 


99 (1988). 
[Ann-Kristin Koch (2™ ed.)] 


°AMERY, LEOPOLD CHARLES MAURICE STENNETT 
(Mauritz; 1873-1955), pro-Zionist British statesman. In 1917 
Amery assisted Vladimir *Jabotinsky in obtaining official 
consent for the formation of the *Jewish Legion and, as assis- 
tant secretary to the war cabinet (1917-18), drafted one of the 
formulas which eventually became the *Balfour Declaration. 
From 1924 to 1929, when Amery was secretary of state for the 
colonies, Palestine enjoyed a peaceful period and in his mem- 
oirs, My Political Life, 3 vols. (1953-55), he takes pride in this 
achievement. As a member of Parliament, he fought the anti- 
Zionist policies of the British government and voted against 
the White Paper of 1939. In 1946 Amery testified in the same 
spirit before the Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry on 
Palestine. Amery’s famous speech in the House of Commons 
in May 1940 helped to bring Winston Churchill to power as 
prime minister. In 1950 Amery was one of the first major Brit- 
ish politicians to visit the new state of Israel. 

Many years after Amery’s death, historical research re- 
vealed that Amery’s mother, Elisabeth Leitner (née Sapher or 
Sapier), was Jewish, a member of a prominent Budapest family 
which had converted to Protestantism about 1840 and whose 
members moved to Britain from about 1850 on. Amery had 
concealed his Jewish background all his life, while working in 
an influential way on behalf of Zionist causes. Amery’s back- 
ground made all the more mysterious the actions of his eldest 
son JOHN (1912-1945), who, during World War 11, resided in 
Germany and tried to recruit British prisoners of war to fight 
for Germany against the Soviet Union. As a result, John Amery 
was hanged for treason in 1945. Amery’s younger son JULIAN 
(1919-1996) was a Conservative member of Parliament from 
1950 until 1992 and was a prominent minister in the Macmil- 
lan and Heath governments. He was given a life peerage in 
1992 as Baron Amery of Lustleigh. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.B. Schechtman, Vladimir Jabotinsky Story, 
2 vols. (1956-61), index; Ch. Weizmann, Trial and Error (1949), in- 
dex. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: WD. Rubinstein, “The Secret of Leo- 
pold Amery,’ Historical Research (2000); A. Weale, Patriot Traitors: 
R. Casement, John Amery and the Real Meaning of Treason (2001); 
ODNB online. 


[Oskar K. Rabinowicz / William D. Rubinstein (24 ed.)] 


AMES (Aijies), 16" century *Marrano family living in the 
British Isles. GEORGE ANES settled in London in 1521 but 
later returned to Portugal, where he died. In 1541 his wife and 
sons, FRANCISCO and GONSALVO, fled to England to escape 
the Inquisition. Francisco, soldier and administrator in Ire- 
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land, became mayor of Youghal. Gonsalvo (Dunstan) Afies 
(d. 1594), a successful merchant and financial agent, was pur- 
veyor to Elizabeth 1 and served as an intelligence agent, con- 
veying secret mail on his ships. His eldest daughter, sARAH, 
married Roderigo *Lopez. Of his sons, sacos settled in Con- 
stantinople and lived openly as a Jew; another, William, was 
an English soldier and intelligence agent. The English branch 
of the family became complete Christians. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wolf, in: JHSET, 11 (1924-27), 12-17; Roth, 


England, index. 
[Vivian David Lipman] 


AM HA-AREZ (Heb. 718709; lit., “people of the land”). 
Bible 
In biblical Hebrew, the signification of the term varies in ac- 
cord with its context. (a) Generally, it denotes “population,” 
whether Israelite (11 Kings 16:15; 25:3; Ezek. 39:13; 45:22) or 
non-Israelite (Gen. 42:6 — of Egypt; Num. 14:9 — of Canaan; 
Ezra 4:4 - of the province of Judah). (b) In the plural (Heb. 
Di¥1NI/P INI yY) it denotes foreign (= heathen) populations, 
e.g., of the world at large (Deut. 28:10; 1 Kings 8:43 ff.) or of a 
specific country (Esth. 8:17), but more particularly, in post- 
Exilic texts, the natives in and about Palestine who threatened 
and harassed the returning Jewish exiles (Ezra 3:3; 9:11; 10:2; 
Neh. 10:29, 31-32). (c) Much debated is the meaning of the 
term in contexts referring to an operative element of the pop- 
ulation (e.g., 11 Kings 11:18 ff.; 21:24; 23:30; Jer. 34:19). In such 
contexts the term has been interpreted variously as an ancient 
Hebrew “parliament”; the landed nobility; the free, male, prop- 
erty-owning citizenry; and the like. Some representative body 
of the population is evidently intended, though as a general, 
rather than a specific term (cf. the vague “all the people of 
Judah” who enthroned King Azariah, 11 Kings 14:21). 

[Moshe Greenberg] 


Second Temple and Mishnah 

Some scholars derive the term am ha-arez (in the singular) 
from the plural form found in Neh. 10:29, where it designates 
the heathen inhabitants of Palestine (Rabin, 61). The rabbinic 
use of the term, however, seems to derive from the Torah 
(Lev. 4:27), where it designates ordinary Israelite citizens. The 
Midrash (Sifra, hovah, parashah 7, 6-7) interprets the words 
me-am ha-arez to exclude the nasi (leader) and the mashiah 
(priest), on the one hand, and the apostate, on the other. Al- 
ready here we can see that the term am ha-arez does not des- 
ignate any specific group within the Jewish people. It merely 
refers to ordinary Jews, who are distinguished neither by any 
exceptionally positive (nasi, mashiah) nor by any exception- 
ally negative qualities (apostate). Contrary to the impression 
made by later rabbinic and post-rabbinic usage, the term, 
in its tannaitic beginnings, has no clear pejorative connota- 
tions. In Tosefta Avodah Zarah (3:10) *Simeon ben Nethanel 
(a disciple of Rabban *Johanan ben Zakkai) is mentioned as 
an example of an am ha-arez. In the (unpublished genizah) 
version of a previous halakhah (3:8) a scribe who is described 
as an am ha-arez is opposed to a scribe who is called an ex- 
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pert (mumheh). From this it seems that the term am ha-arez 
is semantically analogous to the term hediot, also used in tan- 
naitic literature in opposition to the nasi, the mashiah, and the 
mumheh. Like the term hediot, it has no specific content of its 
own, but rather indicates the absence of some particular qual- 
ity which is to be found only in some exceptional individual 
or group of individuals. 

In the main stratum of tannaitic literature, the term am 
ha-arez is used regularly to refer to the ordinary Jewish pop- 
ulation which did not belong to the religious and intellectual 
elites of the haverim (companions) and hakhamim (sages). 
The haverim were distinguished as a group by the observance 
of special restrictions, mostly concerning food. These restric- 
tions fell into two categories: restrictions concerning tithes 
and restrictions concerning purities. The details of these re- 
strictions, which also govern to a large extent the interaction 
between the haver and the am ha-arez, are spelled out in dif- 
ferent tractates in the Mishnah, especially Demai and Toha- 
rot. The hakhamim were an intellectual elite devoted to the 
study of Torah and committed to the notion that true piety 
and true godliness could only be achieved through the study 
of Torah and personal association with the hakhamim. This 
conviction is reflected throughout tractate Avot, especially in 
the famous statement (2:5): “The uncultivated man (bur) can- 
not be godfearing, nor can the am ha-arez be pious (hasid)? 
Here, the term am ha-arez primarily indicates the absence of 
education (parallel to “uncultivated”). The saying as a whole 
is directed against those who would attempt to achieve spiri- 
tual excellence (fear of God, piety), without the guidance of 
the sages and the discipline of their teachings. Another exam- 
ple of this criticism is found further on in Avot (5:10), where 
the am ha-arez is ridiculed for espousing a simplistic com- 
munism (“what's mine is yours and what’s yours is mine”), in 
opposition to the enlightened communism of the hasid, who 
renounces selfish exclusivity over his own property while re- 
specting the rights of the other (“what’s mine is yours and 
what's yours is yours”). 

Since the term am ha-arez is used primarily in opposition 
to groups like the haverim and the hakhamim, if we wish to de- 
fine the am ha-arez further, we must examine the relationship 
between the haverim and the hakhamim. On the one hand, 
they do not seem to be identical. On the other hand, they do 
not seem to be totally distinct. For example, in Tosefta De- 
mai (2:13), we are told that even a disciple of a hakham needs 
to be officially admitted into the havurah. On the other hand, 
a hakham is automatically considered a haver. Similarly in 
Mishnah Demai (2:3) Rabbi Judah considers “service in the 
house of study” as one of the formal conditions for acceptance 
into the havurah. Therefore scholars who have suggested that 
the am ha-arez “with respect to tithes and purities” and the 
am ha-arez “with respect to Torah study” were separate and 
distinct phenomena have probably introduced an artificial 
distinction which is not borne out by the sources. 

This connection between ritual restrictions and devo- 
tion to Torah study in the ideal definition of the rabbinic elite 
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finds confirmation in an earlier stratum of religious tradition 
still preserved in tannaitic literature. Tosefta Demai 2:11 may 
be one of those rare cases in which the later tannaitic sources 
preserve a halakhic tradition from the late Second Temple 
period relatively intact. There are three considerations which 
point in this direction. First, this halakhah uses terminology 
otherwise unknown in rabbinic sources: kenafayim (wings) 
as a category designating a group of people. Second, this hala- 
khah is the subject of a dispute between the House of *Sham- 
mai and the House of *Hillel (2:12), and therefore apparently 
is older than the earliest literary level of the main stratum of 
tannaitic literature. Finally, scholars (Lieberman, Rabin) have 
pointed out similarities between the content of this halakhah 
and certain parallel passages in the Dead Sea Scroll Manual 
of Discipline. 

This Tosefta sets down two stages for acceptance to the 
havurah - the first is called “wings” (kenafayim) and the sec- 
ond “purities” (toharot). In the following halakhah toharot 
seems to be further subdivided into drinks and clothing. As 
indicated, these phenomena find close but not exact paral- 
lels in the Manual of Discipline. The term kenafayim itself 
has received special attention (Rabin, 19). Various interpreta- 
tions have been suggested, almost all based on later rabbinic 
sources. On the other hand, this very term is found in the War 
Scroll, and Yadin in his edition (p. 176) suggests that it refers 
to the auxiliary forces which are positioned in the wings, ie. 
on the periphery. If this is the meaning here, then this Tosefta 
represents an early precedent (and an earlier terminology) 
for the two-tiered structure of the rabbinic elite described in 
the main stratum of tannaitic literature (Mish. Demai 2:2-3). 
According to the Mishnah, between the haverim (defined by 
toharot restrictions) and the am ha-arez, there was a third in- 
termediate group — the “trustworthy” (neemanim) - who ob- 
served the restrictions concerning tithes, but not toharot. 

The community described in the Manual of Discipline, 
while defined formalistically by a rigorous discipline of pu- 
rity rules and a primitive communism (cf. the hasid of Avot 
5:10), was at the same time deeply committed to Torah study 
and other forms of personal piety. It is clearly impossible to 
isolate the intellectual and spiritual content of membership 
from the formalistic ritual and economic conditions of mem- 
bership. So also the attempt to separate the haverim and the 
hakhamim into two separate and distinct ideal elites may be 
an arbitrary abstraction, posited by scholars to deal with ap- 
parent contradictions between different rabbinic sources that 
will be dealt with below. 


Developments in Later Talmudic Literature 

We possess no sources which can testify directly to the atti- 
tudes or practices of the am ha-arez. Moreover, the am ha-arez 
in all likelihood did not exist as an organized or even an iden- 
tifiable group. As a result, the varying rabbinic descriptions 
and testimonies which either describe or characterize the am 
ha-arez should be understood as reflecting variations in the 
self-perception and self-definition of the rabbinic elite. These 
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differences may indeed reflect significant changes in the atti- 
tudes or practices of the am ha-arez themselves, but we have 
no way of either confirming or rejecting such an hypothesis. 

How then do our rabbinic sources describe the relations 
between the rabbinic elite (haverim and hakhamim) and the 
general community (am ha-arez)? Different answers emerge 
from different sources. Even within a given source, radically 
differing opinions may be expressed. Within tannaitic litera- 
ture we find a strict approach which tends to exclude the am 
ha-arez almost totally from any significant social contact with 
the rabbinic elite. We also find within tannaitic literature a 
much more lenient, inclusive approach. Most early amoraic 
literature reflects this lenient, conciliatory attitude. In the later 
literary levels of the Babylonian Talmud, however, we find a 
new and radically different attitude. This attitude goes far be- 
yond the strict approach found in early tannaitic literature, 
reflecting a new and virulent contempt and even hatred for 
the am ha-arez, going so far as to describe the am ha-arez as 
subhuman, as an animal - even less than an animal - who may 
be slaughtered without even the courtesy of a blessing (TB Pes. 
4g9b). In order to define the place of this approach in the his- 
tory of rabbinic tradition, it is necessary to take into account 
a methodological principle of talmudic criticism. 

By now it is fairly well understood and accepted that the 
anonymous literary stratum of the Babylonian Talmud - the 
stam ha-talmud - often radically alters the original intent of 
the amoraic statements which form the foundations of the tal- 
mudic sugya (discussion). It is therefore crucial for the correct 
understanding of the development of the talmudic sugya to 
isolate the amoraic literary level and to interpret it in its own 
right before proceeding to examine the way in which the anon- 
ymous editors of the Talmud interpreted it. It is not so well 
known that the anonymous editors of the Babylonian Talmud 
often integrated their interpretive comments into the very fab- 
ric of the older traditions. In such cases, it is only possible to 
separate tradition from commentary by comparing the version 
of a tradition found in the Babylonian Talmud to an earlier or 
at least an independent version of the same tradition, found, 
for example, in the Tosefta or the Jerusalem Talmud. 

Thus we find that in the Babylonian Talmud statements of 
amoraim who favored the lenient and conciliatory attitude to- 
ward the am ha-arez are reinterpreted by the stam ha-talmud, 
so that they now seem to reflect the strict and exclusionist ap- 
proach. Older traditions which are either neutral toward or 
merely mildly critical of the am ha-arez are reformulated by 
the later editors of the Babylonian Talmud, thereby putting 
into the mouths of tannaim and early amoraim positions and 
attitudes that they never dreamed of, and which sometimes 
even stand in direct contradiction to their explicit statements 
as preserved in earlier Palestinian rabbinic traditions (Wald, 
Pesahim 111; Wald, Sinah ve-Shalom). 

Most historians who have written on this topic (see bib- 
liography) have taken these traditions at face value, without 
seriously questioning their historical authenticity. In order to 
reconcile the blatant contradictions between different families 
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of sources describing the same historical period (Palestine in 
the second to third centuries), some have posited a distinction 
between two different kinds of am ha-arez - the am ha-arez 
“with respect to tithes and purities” and the am ha-arez “with 
respect to Torah study.’ Others have attempted to assign these 
different traditions to different geographical locations, posit- 
ing a special form of “Galilean” am ha-arez. Understanding 
these violently hate-filled traditions to reflect early Palestin- 
ian tradition, some have seen in them evidence of late Sec- 
ond Temple period class struggle, and others repercussions of 
the rise of Christianity. After determining, however, that this 
unique and particularly virulent strain of anti-am ha-arez po- 
lemic in all likelihood reflects a much later Babylonian tradi- 
tion, it is possible to outline the development of the rabbinic 
traditions concerning the am ha-arez in a somewhat more 
straightforward fashion. 

As stated above, within tannaitic sources we can detect 
two distinct tendencies. One reflects an almost separatist, 
even a sectarian, ethos. Shared meals are forbidden, not only 
between the am ha-arez and the haver, but even between the 
am ha-arez and the neeman (Mish. Demai 2:2; Tosef. Demai 
2:2, Rabbi Meir). One may not say a blessing, nor participate 
ina zimun (cf. Mish. Berakhot 7:1), nor answer amen to an am 
ha-arez who does not observe the rules of purity with regard 
to food (Tosef. Demai 2:22, 24). Marriage between haverim 
and amei ha-arez are virtually banned (Tosef. Avodah Zarah 
3:9, Rabbi Meir). A haver who leaves the havurah is treated 
as a traitor, and may never be readmitted (Tosef. Demai 2:9, 
Rabbi Meir), a view reflected also in the Manual of Discipline 
(VII, 22-25). 

But there is also a more lenient view in tannaitic litera- 
ture. For example, Rabbi Judah relates that a neeman may eat 
in the house of an am ha-arez without compromising his offi- 
cial status (Mish. Demai 2:2; Tosef. Demai 2:2). The Mishnah 
in Berakhot (7:1) states unequivocally that one may perform 
a zimun with one who has eaten demai, i.e., an am ha-arez. 
The sages mentioned in Tosefta Avodah Zarah 3:9 accept in 
principle that marriage between haverim and amei ha-arez 
may be subject to some restrictions, but these restrictions are 
minimized as much as possible. Further on in the same source 
(3:10), another view (also referred to as of “the sages”) totally 
rejects the assumption that there are any limitations whatso- 
ever on marriage between a haver and one who does not ob- 
serve the rules of purity concerning food. To the extent that 
they recognize the halakhah transmitted above by Rabbi Meir, 
they interpret it as referring to marriage between members 
of the community at large and those few who “do not tithe 
their food” at all. Food which has not been tithed is consid- 
ered tevel, and the punishment for eating it is “death by the 
hands of heaven.” In the main stratum of tannaitic literature, 
the am ha-arez is only suspected of eating demai, not tevel. 
Therefore the position of the sages in Tosefta Avodah Zarah 
3:10 removes all limitations on marriage between haverim and 
amei ha-arez (as the term is ordinarily understood). This le- 
nient view is reflected also in the anonymous position found 
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in Tosefta Demai 2:16-17. Finally, in Tosefta Demai 2:9 Rabbi 
Judah seems to have heard the tradition which forbids read- 
mission of haverim who leave the havurah, but limits it to 
those who by their deceitful behavior undermine their cred- 
ibility. Rabbi Simeon and Rabbi *Joshua ben Korha reject this 
tradition in its entirety. All three of them, as opposed to Rabbi 
Meir, view the havurah as a voluntary organization that one 
may openly leave if one wishes, without compromising eligi- 
bility for readmission in the future. 

We find therefore two very different views of the rabbinic 
religious elite in tannaitic sources. One is separatist, exclusiv- 
ist, unconditional, allowing for virtually no social interaction 
between insiders and outsiders. The other assumes a much 
larger degree of social interaction. According to this latter 
view, there are no prohibitions on sharing common meals, 
beyond the technical ones of assuring that the insiders’ food 
has been properly tithed and prepared in accordance with 
the rules of purity. There are no insurmountable obstacles 
to marriage between insiders and outsiders, and perhaps no 
such limitations whatsoever. The elite is structured in a way 
which permits movement across the boundary lines which 
separate insiders from outsiders in both directions, without 
fear of recriminations. 

These two views may represent competing tendencies, 
current during the end of the tannaitic period. On the other 
hand, the separatist position is found primarily in anonymous 
halakhot and in halakhot transmitted in the name of Rabbi 
Meir, and may reflect an older tradition whose roots lie in the 
sectarian atmosphere of the late Second Temple period. In any 
case, the more lenient, socially integrated view predominates 
in the later strata of tannaitic literature, as well as in the main 
body of Palestinian amoraic literature and in the early strata 
of the Babylonian Talmud. The situation begins to change in 
the fourth generation of Babylonian amoraim. Two examples 
will suffice: TB Berakhot 47b quotes a brief and anonymous 
*baraita, which states: “One may not participate in a zimun 
with an am ha-arez? This baraita is probably a paraphrase of 
the anonymous halakhah found in Tosefta Demai 2:24, which 
concerns an am ha-arez who does not observe the rules of 
ritual purity. As stated above, this apparently contradicts the 
tendency of the halakhah in Mishnah Berakhot to permit a zi- 
mun not only with one who has eaten demai (= am ha-arez), 
but even with a Samaritan. ‘Abbaye (fourth generation Bab- 
ylonian amora) accepted the strict opinion of the baraita. 
*Rava affirmed the lenient position of the Mishnah. He rein- 
terpreted the baraita in line with the lenient position of the 
sages in Tosefta Avodah Zarah 3:10. By so doing, Rava limited 
the prohibition in the baraita to one who ate tevel, not demai. 
In Rava’s view it is permitted to participate in a zimun with an 
am ha-arez, as that term is ordinarily understood. 

Further on in the same passage, Rami bar Hama refused 
to participate in a zimun with Menashya bar Tahlifa, because 
Menashya bar Tahlifa did not “serve in the house of study.” 
Mishnah Demai (2:3) lists “service in the house of study” as 
one of the formal conditions for acceptance into the havurah, 
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perhaps the only one still applicable in Babylonia. Rami bar 
Hama’ actions therefore should be seen as putting into prac- 
tice the strict position articulated by Abbaye. Thus it is not 
surprising that Rava again rejects this position. Rava’s strong 
language is indicative of his vehement disapproval of Rami 
bar Hama’s actions: “Rami bar Hama died [as a young man] 
because he refused to participate in a zimun with Menashya 
bar Tahlifa!” If we relate only to the amoraic component of 
the passage we must conclude that in the fourth generation 
of amoraim in Babylonia the older tannatic or pre-tannaitic 
separatist or sectarian view was revived, first theoretically by 
Abbaye, then put into practice by Rami bar Hama. However, 
Rava (at least on the amoraic literary level) had the last word, 
rejecting Abbaye’s theoretical position and condemning Rami 
bar Hama’ actions. 

Some time later, the stam ha-talmud added an additional 
interpretive layer to the end of the sugya, turning Rava’s words 
on their head. According to the stam ha-talmud even Rava 
agrees that one may not participate in a zimun with one who 
does not “serve in the house of study,’ ie. one who is not a 
member of the inner circle of the rabbinic elite in Babylonia. 
We are now to understand that Rami bar Hama was criticized 
for not participating in a zimun with Menashya bar Tahlifa 
only because Menashya bar Tahlifa actually did “serve in the 
house of study,’ and so was indeed an active adherent of the 
Babylonian rabbinic elite. Rami bar Hama foolishly and wick- 
edly misjudged Menashya bar Tahlifa, and for this he was pun- 
ished. This interpretation clearly is not consistent with Rava’s 
own position, and reflects a not uncommon phenomenon 
in the Babylonian Talmud: a minority view which is raised 
and rejected by the amoraim themselves is then adopted by 
the stam ha-talmud, and used to reinterpret the words of the 
amoraim. 

A similar phenomenon occurs in TB Pesahim 49a. The 
Talmud relates a lively discussion between amoraim con- 
cerning the advisability of marriage between the families of 
hakhamim and kohanim (priests). Some amoraim are in fa- 
vor, others against. Examples are given in favor and against. 
None of the amoraim and none of the examples even men- 
tion the topic of marriage to an am ha-arez. Nevertheless, the 
stam ha-talmud manages to reinterpret the entire passage such 
that all the amoraim agree that marriage between families of 
hakhamim and kohanim is unquestionably appropriate and ad- 
vantageous, whereas marriage between families of hakhamim 
and amei ha-arez is an abomination. Here again the latest liter- 
ary level of the Babylonian Talmud has resurrected an ancient 
tradition, presented in one source (Tosef. Avodah Zarah 3:9) as 
a minority position, explicitly rejected by the other sages there 
and simply ignored in another source (Tosef. Demai 2:16-17). 
It then reinterprets the words of all the amoraim appearing in 
the sugya, as if they all explicitly agreed with the notion that 
marriage to an am ha-arez is an abomination. 

The evidence thus points to the latter half of the amo- 
raic period in Babylonia as the time and the place in which 
ancient separatist traditions began to be revived, when rigid 
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social boundaries preventing ordinary interaction between 
members of the rabbinic and social elite and “outsiders” began 
to form. It points also to the end of this period and the early 
post-amoraic period as the time in which these tendencies first 
gained the upper hand, at least in those circles responsible for 
the redaction of the Babylonian Talmud. 

But, as indicated above, this later editorial approach did 
not limit itself merely to “reviving” authentic ancient posi- 
tions, nor did it limit itself to augmenting the authentic state- 
ments of amoraim with editorial comments of its own. Two 
examples will suffice in order to clarify this point. 

Tosefta Avodah Zarah 3:9 relates the following simple 
halakhah: “It is forbidden to give them [= am ha-arez] daugh- 
ters [in marriage], irrespective of whether they are grown up, 
or still children - these are the words of Rabbi Meir.” This 
halakhah probably provided the ideological foundation for the 
radical reinterpretation of the amoraic statements quoted in 
TB Pesahim 49a. In fact, on the very next page (49b) we find 
the following baraita: “Rabbi Meir used to say: Anyone who 
marries his daughter to an am ha-arez is as if he has bound 
her in front ofa lion — just as a lion attacks and devours with- 
out the slightest bit of shame, so also an am ha-arez beats [his 
wife] and has intercourse [against her will] without the slight- 
est bit of shame.” Boiled down to its halakhic “essentials” this 
baraita corresponds exactly to the simple statement of Rabbi 
Meir found in Tosefta Avodah Zarah 3:9. But in its present 
form it reflects an interpretation which is quite unwarranted 
in the original context. Indeed most of the many extreme 
statements concerning the am ha-arez found in Pesahim 49b 
can be shown to be late Babylonian interpolations of earlier 
tannaitic and amoraic material (Wald, Pesahim 111). Thus we 
read there: “Rabbi Samuel bar Nahmani said in the name 
of Rabbi Jonathan: It is permissible to tear an am ha-arez 
open like a fish; Rabbi Samuel bar Yizhak added: And from 
the back.” When one compares these brutal lines to their origi- 
nal form and context in TB Hullin 21a, one can only conclude 
that these two amoraim never dreamed of the use to which 
some later anonymous editor would eventually put them. 
A similar process of tendentious reinterpretation and inter- 
polation is evident in another important sugya (TB BB 8a), 
concerning Rabbi Judah ha-Nasi and his refusal to support 
an am ha-arez during a time of famine (Wald, Sinah ve-Sha- 
lom). 

The present state of scholarship probably does not per- 
mit a convincing explanation for this radical turn of events 
toward the end of the talmudic period. It is clear that by the 
geonic period and the early period of the *rishonim, most of 
the excesses of this late literary level were largely repudiated, 
(Alfasi, Pesahim, ed. Hyman, pp. 88-93, 327-34). It is possible 
that it reflects the internal social development of the Babylo- 
nian Jewish community, or perhaps the external influence of 
certain social changes which may have been going on in Sas- 
sanian society at the same time (Cambridge History of Iran, 
3(1), pp. xl-xlii, 3(2), pp. 632-33). 

[Stephen Wald (24 ed.)] 
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The term came to designate a person without adequate knowl- 
edge of the Scriptures and of traditional Jewish literature 
and consequently one who is ignorant of the rules of Jew- 
ish ritual and ceremonial customs, as opposed to the talmid 
hakham (“disciple of the wise”) or ben Torah. In common us- 
age, am ha-arez is the equivalent of ignoramus or boor (pL: 
amarazim). 

In hasidic folktales the am ha-arez tends to mean a na- 
ive, but God-loving simpleton. God Himself “wishes his 
heart” (Sanh. 106b), because it is full of good intentions, and 
his prayer is more efficacious than that of many a learned 
scholar. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: BIBLE: M. Sulzberger, Am-Haaretz in the 
Old Testament (1909); M. Weber, Das Antike Judentum (1921), 30-31; 
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olson, in: Jss, 10 (1965), 59-66; S. Talmon, in: Beit-Mikra, 31 (1967), 
27-55. SECOND TEMPLE AND MISHNAH: L. Finkelstein, Pharisees, 
2 (1962°), 754-62 and index; Geiger, Urschrift, 121ff.; A Buechler, 
Der galilaeische ‘Am haAres des zweiten Jahrhunderts (1906); idem, 
Political and Social Leaders... Sephoris (1909), index s.v. ‘Amha ares; 
Zeitlin, in: JQR, 23 (1932/33), 45-61; Klausner, Bayit Sheni, index; 
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AMIA (Asociacién Mutual Israelita Argentina), organi- 
zation of the Buenos Aires Ashkenazi community. On Sept. 
26, 1893, representatives of the four Jewish organizations in 
*Buenos Aires, among them the Congregacion Israelita de 
la Republica Argentina (crRA), met and decided to form the 
Sociedad de Entierros (Burial Society). On July 22, 1894, the 
Chevra Keduscha Ashkenazi (Ashkenazi Burial Society) was 
formed, headed by Henry *Joseph, rabbi of cira. The purpose 
of the society was to ensure that both members and nonmem- 
bers receive a Jewish burial. At first the Burial Society leased 
graves in the Protestant cemetery, while simultaneously en- 
deavoring to obtain its own burial ground. These efforts en- 
countered many financial and legal difficulties, in addition to 
hostile public opinion. Only in 1910, due to the efforts of its 
president, Naum Enkin, was the first burial ground acquired 
in the suburb of Liniers. The Chevra Kedusha had unwritten 
agreements with the Sephardic burial societies, allowing each 
to bury only its own ethnic group. The monopoly on an in- 
dispensable religious service made the cemetery a source of 
community funds for those seeking financial assistance. In the 
1920s it partially financed public institutions, increasing these 
activities in the 1930s. After it had acquired a larger cemetery 
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site in Tablada in 1934, it helped found in 1935 the Vaad ha- 
Hinnukh (Education Committee), which was responsible for 
organizing Jewish education in Greater Buenos Aires, and 
founded the Rabbis’ Committee. It then became a mutual as- 
sociation called the Asociacién Mutual Israelita Argentina 
(AM1A) on Dec. 17,1940. During the 1940s, AMIA gradually ex- 
tended the scope of its community activities and, on March 31, 
1949, under the presidency of Moshe Slinin, designated itself 
the Kehila de Buenos Aires. In September 1952, on the initia- 
tive of its president, Moises Goldman, Amrta established the 
Vaad ha-Kehillot (Communities Committee), which united 
all the communities of Argentina (36 communities in 1952, 
130 in 1964). AMIA played a dominant role in this committee 
and also supplied most of its funds. On April 16, 1956, AMIA 
changed its statutes. Thenceforth, 90 members were elected 
to its council, under a system of proportional representation, 
from a list of eight parties; most of them were from the Zionist 
parties that generally had their counterparts in the Israeli party 
system. From among its members, the council chose a presi- 
dent and an executive committee of 24 members. 

From 85 members in the year of its foundation, the mem- 
bership of AMIA gradually rose until in July 1968 it registered 
51,798. Since membership is registered by families, this figure 
represents a much larger number of individuals. The number 
of associated families is estimated in 2004 as close to 16,000, 
preserving the traditional position of Am1a as the largest Ar- 
gentinean Jewish institution, and in latter years there was a 
membership increase of close to 3,000, probably as a result 
of its welfare and aid programs. In the 1960s more than 50% 
of the total budget was spent on the Jewish education system 
through the Central Education Committee (Vaad ha-Hinukh 
ha-Mercazi). It also covered most of the budget of the insti- 
tutions of higher learning, Ha-Midrashah ha-Ivrit, the rab- 
binical seminary, and also a secondary day school, Rambam. 
But this support to Jewish education was reduced drastically 
in the 1990s and many of these institutions were closed. In 
recent years, a new coalition was established by am1a, the 
Joint Distribution Committee (jpc), and the Jewish Agency 
for Israel for the economic rationalization and support of the 
school network. This new organization - Central Agency of 
Jewish Education - gives financial assistance and provides 
organizational planning for all the associated schools in the 
country, embracing nearly 17,000 pupils. In the 1960s and 
1970s the Youth Department of AM1a ran a network of youth 
centers in Buenos Aires and a central course for youth leaders 
in conjunction with Sociedad Hebraica Argentina and since 
the 1970s with the World Zionist Organization. Today aMIA 
supports many youth centers and programs on a basis of part- 
nership. Its Cultural Department organizes weekly lectures, 
films and theater exhibitions, etc. Until the 1980s it sponsored 
an annual “Jewish Book Month,’ during which thousands of 
books in Spanish, Yiddish, and Hebrew on Jewish subjects 
were sold. In 1986 AMIA founded a publishing house - Edito- 
rial Mila - which has published hundreds of books in Spanish 
including literature, essays, testimonies, and research studies. 
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AMIA has a rabbinical department headed by Chief Rabbi Sh- 
lomo Benhamu. Rabbi Benhamu was born in Tetuan (1936) 
and studied in a yeshivah in Great Britain. After serving as 
head of a yeshivah in Tetuan, he arrived in 1962 to Argentina 
as the principal of the schools of Agudat Israel (Hechal Hato- 
rah and Beth Yaakov). In 1965 AM1A sent him to complete his 
rabbinical studies in Israel, and he entered am1a’s rabbinical 
department. He was appointed as chief rabbi in 1976. 

The social welfare department has many assistance pro- 
grams in Buenos Aires and in cooperation with Vaad ha- 
Kehillot also in the provinces, all of them co-sponsored by 
ypc. In 2004 these programs gave monthly support for the 
distribution of food, medicines, clothing, and housing to ap- 
proximately 5,000 people in Buenos Aires and 6,500 in the 
provinces (Program Mezonot together with the Argentinean 
welfare association Tzedaka), and subsidized meals for about 
2,000 children (Program Meitiv) all over the country. Other 
functioning programs, with the support of the Inter-American 
Development Bank, provide employment for Jews and non- 
Jews. AMIA also established a network of educational and so- 
cial centers for people with special needs which serves 200 
people, and centers for the aged with 2,500 users. 

For several years AMIA had an arbitration department 
that dealt with business and other disputes, which in many 
cases replaced litigation. amr also had (from 1962) a depart- 
ment for social research - CEHIS — engaged mainly in sum- 
marizing demographic statistics on Argentinean Jewry, but it 
was closed in 1995. 

The community building of am1A, built in the mid-1940s 
and which housed the patA, the Vaad ha-Kehillot, the Vaad 
ha-Hinuch, and the Jewish Scientific Institute (y1vo), with 
its library and archives, was destroyed in a terrorist bomb- 
ing on July 14, 1994. In this tragic attack 85 people, Jews and 
non-Jews, were killed and hundreds wounded. The new AMIA 
building, dedicated in 1999, houses the above-mentioned insti- 
tutions and the offices of the Jewish Agency. Since the statutes 
of AMIA were revised in the 1950s, it has been run by a coali- 
tion of most of the Zionist parties. However, there has been a 
constant decline in the number of voters, a fact that worries 
the community’s leaders. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: AMIA. Comunidad Judia de Buenos 
Aires 1894-1994 (1995), at: www.amia.org.ar. 

[Haim Avni / Efraim Zadoff (2™4 ed.)] 


AMICHAI, YEHUDA (1924-2000), Israeli poet and novelist. 
Born in Germany, Amichai went to Palestine in 1936, settled 
in Jerusalem, and served with the Jewish Brigade in World 
War 11. In the latter part of the 1940s he began to publish po- 
etry. The appearance of his first volume Akhshav u-ve- Yamim 
Aherim (1955) marked the emergence of a new school of He- 
brew poetry. Amichai’s poetry reflected the drastic changes 
which had taken place in the Hebrew language during World 
War 11 and the War of Independence. It had become enriched 
with new idioms and had adopted syntactical elements de- 
rived from the new slang. Amichai’s familiarity with the wit 
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and irony of modern English poetry as well as its use of un- 
derstatement and prose phrasing aided him in working this 
new Hebrew vernacular into his verse. 

Amichai introduced airplanes, tanks, fuel trucks, and 
administrative contracts into a Hebrew poetry which had 
hitherto avoided these modern terms in order not to mar the 
beauty of its classic texture. The worlds of technology and 
law, which became the raw materials for his metaphors, re- 
placed the earlier sacral phrasing. The result was either ironic 
or tragic and represented an eschewal of history - a mawk- 
ish, obdurate, and pathetic version of biblical myth. He was 
awarded the Israel Prize in 1982. His volumes also include Be- 
Merhak Shetei Tikvot (1958); Ba-Ginnah ha-Zibburit (1959); 
and his collected poems, Shirim... 1948-1962 (1963). Amichai’s 
novel, Lo me-Akhshav, Lo mi-Kan (1963; Not of This Time, Not 
of This Place, 1968), and his short stories are written in a prose 
style which tends to be confessional, reflective, and redolent 
of poetic illumination. The novel focuses upon an Israeli seek- 
ing revenge upon the Germans who participated in the ex- 
termination of his native town and presents a picture of men 
in spiritual and physical flight. Amichai also wrote Massa 
le-Nineveh (1962), a retelling of the story of Jonah, staged 
by Habimah in 1964; a number of radio sketches, including 
Paamonim ve-Rakkavot (Eng. “Bells and Trains” in Midstream, 
Oct. 1966, 55-66); and a book for children, “Numa’s Fat Tail” 
(1978). Among his other poetry volumes are Lo Rak Lizekor 
(“Not Only to Remember,’ 1971), Zeman (“Time,” 1977), and 
Shat ha-Hen (“Hour of Grace,’ 1982), as well as Patuah, Sa- 
gur, Patuh (“Open, Closed, Open,’ 1998). Amichai’s poetry has 
been translated into 33 languages. Available in English transla- 
tion are, among others, Achziv, Caesarea and One Love (1996); 
Amen (1977); Even a Fist Was Once an Open Palm with Fingers 
(1991); Great Tranquility, Questions and Answers (1983; 1997); 
Poems of Jerusalem and Love Poems (1992). The Collected Po- 
ems of Amichai appeared in 2004 in five volumes. 
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AMIDAH (Heb. 17°; “standing”), the core and main el- 
ement of each of the prescribed daily services. In talmudic 
sources it is known as Ha-Tefillah (“The Prayer” par excel- 
lence). As its name indicates, the Amidah must be recited 
standing. Other names for this prayer include Shemoneh esreh, 
for the number of its benedictions (presently 19), and Tefillat 
lahash, because of the obligation to recite it silently. 
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Types, Manner, and Nature 

The Amidah is recited individually during each of the daily 
services — *Shaharit (Morning Service),*Minhah (Afternoon 
Service) and *Arvit (Evening Service); on Sabbaths and the 
festivals it is recited also for *Musaf (“Additional Service”) and 
on the Day of Atonement, a fifth time, for Ne’ilah (“the Con- 
cluding Prayer”). In congregational prayer, i.e., when there is 
a minyan (a quorum of at least ten male adults), the reader re- 
peats the Amidah aloud and a number of additions are made 
(see below). The original purpose of the repetition was to 
enable uneducated persons, who did not know the prayers, 
to fulfill their duty by listening to the recital and respond- 
ing “Amen” after each benediction. There are various forms 
of Amidah. On weekdays, the Amidah originally comprised 
18 benedictions (later 19); on fast days one more is added in 
the repetition by the reader, and in ancient times, on some 
public fasts, six were added to the regular 18 (Taan. 2:2-4). 
On Sabbaths and festivals, there are only seven benedictions, 
except in the Musaf of *Rosh Ha-Shanah, when there are 
nine. In cases of emergency or illness, the intermediate bless- 
ings of the weekday Amidah may also be combined into one 
(see below Havinenu). The various forms have in common 
the first three and the last three benedictions; the former are 
devoted to the praise of God, the latter, to closing and leave- 
taking. On weekdays, the intermediate benedictions are pe- 
titions, and the daily Amidah is, therefore, predominantly a 
prayer of supplication. The pronoun “we” is used through- 
out the Amidah (even when it is recited silently by the indi- 
vidual), both in praise and in petition, indicating that it was 
always conceived as a communal prayer. Even the individual 
worshiper recites it not on his own behalf but as a member 
of the congregation. 

The Amidah was fashioned in the form of an interper- 
sonal dialogic encounter between the worshiper and God. The 
language of the prayer addresses God in the second person, 
and the order of the benedictions - praise, petition, closing 
and leave-taking - is consistent with how a slave approaches 
his master (Ber. 34a). Consequently, the worshiper stands 
throughout the recitation of the prayer and bows at its begin- 
ning and end (T. Ber. 1:8). At its conclusion, the worshiper 
bows again and takes leave of the divine presence with back- 
ward steps (Yoma 53b). The further obligation to face the 
locus of the Temple (T. Ber. 3:15) is grounded in the notion 
that, while praying, the worshiper stands directly in the pres- 
ence of the shekhinah. After the destruction of the Temple, 
even though some sages opined that the shekhinah had left 
Jerusalem, based on other national-religious considerations, 
worshipers continued to face the place of the Temple. But 
they directed their hearts to the shekhinah, wherever its lo- 
cus: “He who prays should regard himself as if the Shekhinah 
were before him” (Sanh. 22a; see also T. Ber. 3:14). To facili- 
tate achieving this elevated spiritual state, the rabbis forbade 
the worshiper to divert his thoughts from the tefillah (M. Ber. 
5:1), and some prohibited recitation of the Prayer when of un- 
settled mind (Erub. 65a). 
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Evolution and Redaction of the Amidah 

Scholarly opinion is divided as to the origins of statutory 
prayer in general, and of the Amidah in particular. Even the 
talmudic sources reflect such diverse opinions as the one at- 
tributing the formulation of the Amidah to the Men of the 
Great Assembly (Meg. 17b), namely to the early Second Tem- 
ple period, as opposed to one that explicitly ascribes the ar- 
rangement of the prayer to the activity of Rabban Gamliel in 
the post-destruction era at Jabneh (Ber. 28b). Scholarly opin- 
ion spans these two poles: some scholars date the origins of 
the Prayer to the final centuries preceding the destruction of 
the Temple; others date it as late as the era of Rabban Gam- 
liel at Jabneh. From the welter of sources and opinions, the 
following likely scenario emerges. As a means of religious ex- 
pression, prayer gained in importance during the late Second 
Temple period. Qumran literature provides rich testimony to 
fixed prayer among circles that opposed the Temple. Rabbinic 
sources indicate that, at the same time, some Pharasaic circles 
began to make use of fixed prayer ceremonies and to recite 
prayers on special occasions. For example, there is attestation 
to set benedictions recited by the priests in the Temple, of 
which some partially parallel Amidah benedictions (M. Yoma 
7:1; M. Tamid 5:1). Explicit testimony from the Tosefta (Rosh 
Ha-Shanah 2:17) indicates the practice of prayer on Sabbaths 
and holidays among the sages of Beit Shammai and Beit Hillel. 
But it is only in the wake of the destruction, from the period 
of Rabban Gamliel and onward, that we have testimony for 
the institutionalization of prayer as a mandatory communal, 
and individual, obligation. The requirement to recite the Sh- 
emoneh Esreh daily dates only from the time of Rabban Gam- 
liel and his contemporaries. 

The exact nature of the fixing of the prayer by Rabban 
Gamliel at Jabneh also remains a debated point among schol- 
ars. Until the late 1980s the prevailing view was that Rabban 
Gamliel did not mandate the precise wording of the benedic- 
tions but rather their number, main motif, and concluding for- 
mula, giving worshipers and prayer leaders leeway to formu- 
late the wording of the benediction as they saw fit. Over time, 
whether by natural processes or rabbinic fiat, certain versions 
came to predominate. Only in geonic Babylonia did the ver- 
sions of the prayer achieve greater uniformity, but even then, 
variants were not entirely eliminated. In the early 1990s a dif- 
ferent viewpoint was proposed, according to which Rabban 
Gamliel not only set the general principles governing the Ami- 
dah but also its precise wording, which he sought to impart to 
all Jewish communities. Over time, because of alterations in 
the worshipers’ outlook and esthetic taste, this primary ver- 
sion underwent changes. The scattering of the Jewish people 
in various diasporas, and the lack of a central leadership, fos- 
tered the creation of different branches of the text in the di- 
verse Jewish communities. 

For the first centuries of its development, due to the ab- 
sence of a complete version of the Amidah in talmudic lit- 
erature, we have only vague testimony to its language. The 
first full witnesses to the wording of the prayer come from sid- 
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durim in use in the late first/early second millennium c.£. - 
the siddurim of Rav Amram Gaon and Rav Saadiah Gaon as 
well as thousands of genizah fragments - namely, from texts 
compiled centuries after the fixing of the Amidah. Among 
the siddurim preserved in the Cairo Genizah, it is possible 
to distinguish two main branches: a Palestinian and a Baby- 
lonian rite. Despite many differences of detail, the Amidah 
as preserved in both rites retains an inherent linguistic kin- 
ship. With the thinning out of the Jewish settlement in Pal- 
estine in the early second millennium c.£. and the growing 
influence of the Babylonian yeshivot on most of the Jewish 
world, the Palestinian rite disappeared and the Babylonian 
rite became the progenitor of all versions of the Amidah to 
the present. 


The Weekday Amidah 
The sequence of the benedictions of the weekday Amidah is 
as follows: 

(1) Refers to God as the God of the avot (“patriarchs”), 
and extols Him as great, mighty, and awesome (Deut. 10:17); 
it concludes with Barukh ... Magen Avraham (“Blessed ... 
Shield of Abraham”). 

(2) Praises God for His deeds of gevurot (“power and 
might”). Among the manifestations of God’s power are his 
providing sustenance for all living creatures and His caus- 
ing the rain to fall in the rainy season. Special stress is laid on 
the revival of the dead and the benediction which concludes 
with Barukh... mehayyeh ha-metim (“Blessed ... He Who re- 
vives the dead”) is therefore also known as Tehiyyat ha-Metim 
(“Resurrection of the Dead”). 

(3) Speaks of God’s holiness, and is, therefore, called Ke- 
dushat ha-Shem. It concludes with Barukh ... ha-El ha-Kadosh 
(“Blessed ... is the Holy God”). 

(4) Petitions God to grant wisdom and understanding. 
It concludes with Barukh ... honen ha-da‘at (“Blessed ... gra- 
cious giver of knowledge”). 

(5) Entreats God to cause a return to His Torah and to 
His service. It concludes with Barukh... ha-rozeh bi-teshuvah 
(“Blessed... Who delights in repentance”). 

(6) Beseeches forgiveness for all sins, concluding with 
Barukh ... hannun ha-marbeh lisloah (“Blessed ... Who are 
gracious and abundantly forgiving”). 

(7) Implores God to redeem. It concludes with Barukh ... 
goel Yisrael (“Blessed ... redeemer of Israel”). 

(8) Requests God to heal the sick and concludes with Ba- 
rukh ... rofe holei ammo Yisrael (“Blessed ... Who heals the 
sick of Your people Israel”). 

(9) Supplicates God to bless the produce of the earth and 
grant a good (fertile) year; It is, therefore, called Birkat ha- 
Shanim (“Blessing of the Years”) and concludes with Barukh ... 
mevarekh ha-shanim (“Blessed ... Who blesses the years”). 

(10) Is a request for the ingathering of the exiles, con- 
cluding with Barukh ... mekabbez niddehei ammo Yisrael 
(“Blessed ... Who gathers the banished ones of Your people, 
Israel”). 
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(11) Appeals to God to restore righteous judges and reign 
Himself over Israel. It concludes with Barukh ... Melekh ohev 
zedakah u-mishpat (“Blessed ... King Who loves righteous- 
ness and judgment”). 

(12) Asks God to destroy the malshinim (“slanderers” or 
“informers”, all His enemies, and to shatter the “kingdom of 
arrogance” (see below). The text of this benediction, called in 
the Talmud *Birkath ha-Minim (“Benediction Concerning 
Heretics”), underwent many changes. It concludes with Ba- 
rukh ... shover oyevim u-makhnia zedim (“Blessed ... Who 
breaks the enemies and humbles the arrogant”). 

(13) Supplicates God to have mercy upon the righteous, 
the pious, the proselytes, and all those who trust in Him; 
it concludes with Barukh ... mishan u-mivtah la-zaddikim 
(“Blessed ... the support and trust of the righteous”). 

(14) Solicits God to rebuild Jerusalem and dwell there. It 
concludes with Barukh ... boneh Yerushalayim (“Blessed ... 
Who rebuilds Jerusalem’). 

(15) Seeks the reestablishment of the kingdom of David. It 
concludes with Barukh ... mazmiah keren yeshu‘ah (“Blessed ... 
Who causes the horn of salvation to flourish’). 

(16) Is a general plea to hearken to (i-e., accept) prayers. 
It concludes with Barukh ... shomea tefilah (“Blessed ... Who 
hearkens unto prayer”). 

(17) Begs God to reinstate the avodah (“the Temple ser- 
vice”), and to return the Divine Presence to Zion. It concludes 
with “Barukh ... ha-mahazir Shekhinato le-Ziyyon (“Blessed ... 
Who returns the Divine Presence unto Zion’). 

(18) Gives thanks to God for all His mercies. The 
benediction is called Hodayah (“Thanksgiving”) and con- 
cludes with Barukh ... ha-tov shimkha u-lekha naeh lehodot 
(“Blessed ... whose name is good and to whom it is fitting to 
give thanks”). 

(19) Is a petition for peace. It is called Birkat ha-Shalom 
(“Blessing of Peace”) and on some occasions is preceded by 
the Priestly Blessing, recited by the worshipers of priestly de- 
scent (see below). The latter concludes with the word shalom 
(“peace”) and the benediction is a kind of response to the 
blessing. It is, therefore, also called Birkat Kohanim (Priestly 
Blessing; RH 4:5) and concludes with Barukh ... ha-mevarekh 
et ammo Yisrael ba-shalom (“Blessed ... Who blesses Your 
people Israel with peace”). 

The 13 petitions (4-16) may be subdivided into two dis- 
tinct groups: Benedictions 4 to 9 are concerned with general 
human, everyday needs, both spiritual and material; bene- 
dictions 10 to 15 give expression to specific Jewish-national 
aspirations, all concerned with various aspects of messianic 
redemption. 

The above description of the daily Amidah essentially 
portrays most of the details of the accepted prayer rites that 
are the continuation of the early Babylonian rite. The Amidah 
of the early Palestinian rite differed somewhat in several, some 
important, details. Of these, the most striking is that in Pales- 
tinian siddurim the Amidah has only eighteen, not nineteen, 
benedictions. The Palestinian rite has no separate benedic- 
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tion for the restoration of the kingdom of David (benediction 
15 in the Babylonian rite), and this request is incorporated 
in the benediction regarding Jerusalem (14 in the Babylonian 
rite). The reason for this distinction between the rites, already 
found in talmudic times, is not entirely clear. Some link it to 
the development of Birkat ha-Minim, which was added to 
the Amidah at Jabneh after the full redaction of the Shemoneh 
Esreh. In Palestine, seeking to preserve the number eighteen, 
the benedictions on Jerusalem and the Davidic kingdom 
were united. Another change in the early language of the 
Amidah came with the deepened awareness of galut and the 
concomitant aspiration for redemption. An outstanding ex- 
ample is the seventeenth benediction, whose closing for- 
mula is based on the notion that the shekhinah had departed 
Jerusalem in the wake of the destruction. This conception is 
missing from the early Palestinian versions of the benedic- 
tion, which concludes with she-otekha be-yirah naavod (“we 
worship you with awe”). The twelfth benediction as well un- 
derwent significant alteration. Its early version did not en- 
compass a request to destroy the malshinim (slanderers), but 
was rather directed at Jewish separatists who endangered in- 
ternal Jewish unity, explicitly mentioning the early Nazarenes, 
as well as against the “evil kingdom,” namely, Rome. Because 
of historical circumstances, changed worldviews, and Chris- 
tian censorship, this benediction underwent manifold changes, 
the most significant of which was the expunging of the 
word nozerim from the benediction (see *Birkat ha-Minim). 
With modernity, in some streams of Judaism wide-rang- 
ing changes have been made in the wording of the benedic- 
tions, including alterations related to awareness of women’s 
status. 


Additions 

When the Amidah is recited aloud in the congregational ser- 
vice, some additions are made within the above-mentioned 
framework. Different customs prevail regarding the recita- 
tion of the Priestly Blessing which is interpolated before the 
last benediction. In the Diaspora it is customarily recited in 
Ashkenazi communities only in the Musaf of festivals. In the 
Eastern communities it is recited in every Shaharit service 
(and at Minhah on fast days). In Erez Israel the Sephardim 
do the same, and the Ashkenazi communities in most places. 
While the reader intones Modim (the 18 benediction) the 
congregation recites Modim de-Rabbanan, a different prayer 
of thanksgiving, in an undertone. The most striking addition 
to the congregational recitation of the Amidah is the *Kedu- 
shah. This is an expanded version of the third benediction and 
comprises the exalted praise of God by the angels (quoted in 
Isa. 6:3 and Ezek. 3:12). Other additions to the Amidah are 
made on specific occasions, also in the individual recitation. 
In the rainy season mention is made in the second benedic- 
tion of God’s power which causes the rain to fall; in the ninth, 
rain is prayed for. On the New Moon and intermediate days of 
festivals, the significance of the occasion is mentioned in the 
*Yaaleh ve-Yavo prayer, inserted into the 17" benediction. The 
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miracles performed on Hanukkah and Purim are described 
in the *Al ha-Nissim prayer which is added to the 18" bene- 
diction. On public fast days, a special supplication, Anenu, is 
inserted into the 16 benediction in the silent recitation; the 
reader recites this as a separate benediction between the sev- 
enth and eighth benedictions. On the Ninth of *Av, the 14" 
benediction is elaborated with a lamentation on the destruc- 
tion of the Temple. During the *Ten Days of Penitence, peti- 
tions that God may grant life are inserted into the first two 
and the last two benedictions while the third concludes with 
ha-Melekh ha-Kadosh (“the Holy King) and the 11°» with ha- 
Melekh ha-Mishpat (“the King of Judgment”). These changes 
are not found in the early Palestinian rite. In the evening ser- 
vice, after the conclusion of the Sabbath, a *Havdalah is in- 
serted into the fourth benediction. Additions may be made 
to the standard framework by a worshiper as long as these are 
appropriate to the general theme of the particular benediction 
to which they are added (Sh. Ar., OH 119:1-3). 


Sabbath and Festivals 

In the Sabbath and festival Amidah, as well as in the Musaf 
on New Moon, all petitions (4-16) are omitted, and one cen- 
tral benediction, Kedushat ha-Yom (“the sanctification of the 
day”), expressing the special character of the holy day in ques- 
tion, is recited instead. For festivals, the text of this benedic- 
tion is uniform, only the name of the festival being changed 
(an exception being at the Musaf Amidah; see below). The 
benediction concludes with Barukh ... mekaddesh Yisrael 
veha-Zemannim (“Blessed ... Who sanctifies Israel and the 
festive seasons”). On Rosh Ha-Shanah this is expanded to read 
Barukh ... Melekh al kol ha-arez mekaddesh Yisrael ve- Yom ha- 
Zikkaron (“Blessed ... King over all the earth who sanctifies 
Israel and the Day of Memorial”); on the Day of Atonement, 
Barukh ... Melekh mohel ve-soleah le-avonoteinu... mekaddesh 
Yisrael ve-Yom ha-Kippurim (“Blessed ... King Who pardons 
and forgives our iniquities... who sanctifies Israel and the Day 
of Atonement”). On all the festivals it begins with thanks to 
God for choosing Israel from among all the peoples (Attah 
Behartanu) sanctifying them through His Torah and mitzvot 
and giving them “festivals and seasons of joy” with the men- 
tion of the particular festival; Yaaleh ve-Yavo, in which the 
name of the festival recurs, follows and it concludes with a 
brief petition for the blessing of the festivals. The same ver- 
sion is used for all services, except for Musaf, where Attah 
Behartanu is followed by a prayer for the restoration of the 
Temple (U-mi-Penei Hataeinu) and of the pilgrimages and 
the sacrificial cult; this is followed by the appropriate Bible 
verses (taken from Num. 28-29) containing the instructions 
for the sacrifices of the day in question and a more elaborate 
and solemn petition for speedy redemption and the rebuild- 
ing of the Temple. The conclusion is again as above. On New 
Moons a different text, stressing the character of the day as 
one of atonement, is used, concluding with Barukh ... mekad- 
desh Yisrael ve-Rashei Hodashim (“Blessed ... Who sanctifies 
Israel and New Moons’). On festivals and special Sabbaths 
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poetical prayers are often inserted and said by the congrega- 
tion during the reader’s repetition. These are known as Ker- 
ovot and are to be found added to the various benedictions. 
Special poems concerning the 613 commandments and known 
as *azharot, are added in the Shavuot prayers, usually in the 
Musaf Amidah. 

On the Sabbath, the introduction of the fourth benedic- 
tion varies in each Amidah. In Arvit the Sabbath is presented 
as a “memorial of creation,’ followed by the recital of Genesis 
2:1-3; in Shaharit the Sabbath is associated with the giving of 
the Torah at Sinai and presented as the symbol of the Covenant 
between God and Israel; in Minhah the Sabbath is extolled as 
the day of complete rest, anticipating, as it were, the perfect 
peace and rest of the messianic age. The above texts seem to 
have been chosen intentionally to express three different, yet 
complementary, aspects of the Sabbath: creation - revelation - 
redemption; a triad of concepts, occurring elsewhere in Jewish 
thought and liturgy. Other introductions to this benediction 
are also known and used: for Musaf, Tikkanta Shabbat (“You 
did institute the Sabbath”) in the Ashkenazi version and U-le- 
Moshe Zivvita (“You did command Moses”) in the Sephardi, 
both of which mention the sacrifices; for Arvit, U-me-Aha- 
vatekha (“Out of Thy Love”; Tosef., Ber. 3:11, used in the Ital- 
ian rite); for Minhah, Hannah Lanu (“Grant us Rest” - see the 
siddurim of Rav Amram Gaon and of Rav Saadiah Gaon). The 
versions of the Sabbath prayers found in the Cairo Genizah 
indicate that this variety is a secondary development and that 
the benediction for the day was originally uniform as for the 
festival prayer. 

The only festival Amidah which diverges from the gen- 
eral pattern of seven benedictions is that of Musaf of Rosh Ha- 
Shanah which has three intermediate benedictions, making 
a total of nine. This special structure probably came into be- 
ing in order to provide three separate occasions for sounding 
the *shofar, as required by the Mishnah (RH 4:9), at the end of 
each of the three intermediate benedictions. According to Se- 
phardi custom the shofar is blown both in the silent as well as 
the reader’s repetition of the Amidah, whereas the Ashkenazim 
sound it only in the latter. The text of each of them, therefore, 
relates to one of the special aspects of the day. In addition to 
the usual “sanctification of the day” (fourth blessing), the fifth 
benediction was devoted to *Zikhronot (“Remembrances”) as 
Rosh Ha-Shanah is the “Day of Remembrance,’ and the sixth 
to Shofarot (“the blessing of the Shofar”) to express the shofar 
aspect of the festival. A third aspect of the day, “the Kingship 
of God” was made the subject of Malkhuyyot, probably at a 
later stage. Malkhuyyot was not allocated a separate benedic- 
tion, but was combined with the “sanctification of the day” 
(RH 4:5). On Rosh Ha-Shanah and the Day of Atonement, 
the third benediction is recited in a more elaborate version 
which contains the prayer u-Vekhen Ten Pahdekha (“Now 
therefore impose Your awe”), an ancient petition for the es- 
chatological Kingdom of God. On the Day of Atonement, the 
silent recital of the Amidah is followed by the viddui (“con- 
fession of sins”), which is not written as a benediction. In the 
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repetition by the reader, however, the viddui is inserted into 
the fourth benediction. Two confessions, one short and one 
long, are recited; both are arranged in alphabetical form. Sins, 
which might have been committed during the year, are enu- 
merated. In common with other community prayers, they are 
formulated in the “we”-style: “we have trespassed, etc.” (see 


*Confession of Sins). (Uri Ehrlich (2" ed.)] 
ri rlich (2"¢ ed. 


Havinenu 

Shortened form of the Amidah. An abbreviated form of the 
Amidah (known as Havinenu (“give us understanding”) from 
its initial word) may be recited instead of the Amidah in cases 
of emergency, e.g., when a person is hurried or is ill and unable 
to concentrate for any length of time. The Havinenu prayer 
consists of a shortened version of the 13 intermediary benedic- 
tions of the Amidah and concludes with the blessing “Blessed 
are You, O Lord, who hearkens unto prayer.” It is preceded by 
the three introductory benedictions of the Amidah and con- 
cludes with the last three blessings of the Amidah. There are 
several versions of the Havinenu (Ber. 29a; TJ, Ber. 4:3, 8a, see 
also B.M. Lewin, Ozar ha-Geonim, 1 (1928), Teshuvot 72, no. 
184 and A.I. Schechter, Studies in Jewish Liturgy (1930), 71). 
The version from the Babylonian Talmud (Ber. 29a), ascribed 
to Mar *Samuel, is the commonly accepted text in the daily 
liturgy. “Abbaye scorned those who substituted the shortened 
Havinenu version for the full Amidah (Ber. 29a). The law, how- 
ever, permits such a substitution, except during the evening 
service at the termination of the Sabbath, when the fourth 
benediction (Attah Honen) is supplemented by a special prayer 
marking the distinction between Sabbath and the weekdays 
(Havdalah); and during the winter season when the petition 
for rain (ve-ten tal u-matar) must be said in the sixth benedic- 
tion of the Amidah (Ber. 29a; see Sh. Ar., OH 110:1). 


Music 

In Ashkenazi tradition, the first benediction of the Amidah 
is sometimes distinguished by a particular melody that con- 
trasts with the subsequent cantillation in the tefillah-mode. 
On the occasion of the Tal, Geshem, and *Ne’ilah prayers, the 
special Avot tunes employ merely the motive material of the 
preceding *Kaddish. A more conspicuous and peculiar mel- 
ody appears in the morning prayers of the High Holidays. It 
is considered among the unchangeable *Mi-Sinai tunes. Like 
the majority of the latter, the Avot melody starts with a theme 
of its own, while the continuation draws from the thematic 
stock in use for this kind of synagogue song. The characteris- 
tic Avot themes show a relatively late European tonality. They 
develop by means of sequential progression, and are followed 
by a typical synagogue motive. After repetition of this section 
the melody uses themes known from *Aleinu le-Shabbeah and 
*Kol Nidrei. Like several other tunes from the Mi-Sinai cycle, 
the basic Avot melody sometimes underwent elaboration and 
extension into a “cantorial fantasia” This was done by Aaron 
*Beer in 1783, and in the local tradition of Frankfurt and other 
communities until late in the 19 century. Examples of the ba- 
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sic melody can be found in: $. Naumbourg, Zemirot Yisrael 
(1847), no. 54; Idelsohn, Melodien, 7 (1932), pt. 1, no. 150a; pt. 
3, no. 146; I. Schorr, Neginot Baruch Schorr (1928), no. 81; and 
others. Examples of the cantorial fantasia can be found in: 
Idelsohn, Melodien, 6 (1932), pt. 2, no. 5; 7, pt. 1, nos. 150b-c; F. 
Ogutsch, Der Frankfurter Kantor (1930), no. 177; M. Deutsch, 


Vorbeterschule (1871), no. 269. 
[Hanoch Avenary] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: GENERAL: ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: U. Eh- 
rlich, The Nonverbal Language of Prayer: A New Approach to Jewish 
Liturgy (2004); idem, “The Earliest Versions of the Amidah - The 
Blessing about the Temple Worship” in: J. Tabory, ed., From Qum- 
ran to Cairo: Studies in the History of Prayer, 17-38 (Heb., 1999); I. 
Elbogen. Jewish Liturgy: A Comprehensive History. tr. R.P. Scheind- 
lin (1993), 24-66; L. Finkelstein. “The Development of the Amidah,” 
in: JQR, 16 (1925-1926), 1-43, 127-70. (Reprint, J.J. Petuchowski (ed.), 
Contributions to the Scientific Study of Jewish Liturgy (1970), 91-177); 
E. Fleischer, Eretz-Israel Prayer and Prayer Rituals (Heb., 1988), 19-159; 
idem, “Le-kadmoniyyut Tefillot ha-Hovah be-Yisrael? Tarbiz, 59 
(1990), 397-441, idem, “Tefillat Shemoneh Esreh: Iyyunim be-Ofya, 
Sidra, Tokhna, u-Megamoteha,’ Tarbiz, 62 (1993), 179-223; J. Heine- 
mann, Prayer in the Talmud: Forms and Patterns (1977), 13-76, 218-50; 
L.I. Levine, The Ancient Synagogue: The First Thousand Years (2000), 
151-59, 510-19; Y. Luger, The Weekday Amidah in the Cairo Genizah 
(Heb., 2001); B. Nitzan, Qumran Prayer and Religious Poetry. (1994); 
S. Reif, Judaism and Hebrew Prayer (1993), 53-87. HAVINENU: ET, 8 
(1957), 120; Hertz, Prayer, 158-60, text and Eng. tr. Music: Idelsohn, 
Melodien, 7 (1932), xxxiii; idem, in: Zeitschrift fuer Musikwissenschaft, 
8 (1926), 445, 465; Avenary, in: Yuval, 1 (1968), 65-85. 


AMIDAR, the Israeli national immigrant housing company. 
It was established in 1949 by the Israeli government, in order 
to build housing projects for the masses of new immigrants. 
The government controlled 75% of its shares, and the *Jewish 
Agency held 25% of its shares. With the steady rise in immi- 
gration, however, construction was transferred to the Labor 
division. Amidar was given the task of proprietor and admin- 
istrator of public housing: assignment of tenants to the hous- 
ing projects, maintenance and improvement of the houses, 
rental and sales of apartments, and organization of community 
activities. In 20 years Amidar handled approximately 250,000 
housing units, placing more than a million people in over 200 
housing projects. Amidar’s first task was the initial absorption 
of the immigrants. At first, it even assumed basic municipal 
functions. It instilled in tenants a sense of initiative in taking 
care of property and the concept of the citizen's responsibil- 
ity toward property upkeep. Since housing construction in the 
early 1950s proceeded according to quantitative rather than 
qualitative needs, Amidar employed various means to allay 
premature deterioration and to improve neighborhoods. As a 
nonprofit institution, Amidar fixed rents according to an im- 
migrant’s means at the rate of 7-10% of his average monthly 
earnings during his first years in Israel. When the immigrant 
became better established, he was encouraged to buy his apart- 
ment with a down payment of 10-20%, and the rest on a mort- 
gage with an interest rate of 3.5—4.5% annually for a period of 
25 years. The encouragement of property ownership, initiated 
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in 1955, led by the late 1960s to the purchase of tens of thou- 
sands of housing units by their tenants. 

At the beginning of the 21° century the tenants in Ami- 
dar’s apartments were a mix of old and new immigrants. The 
company managed 60,000 apartments in 200 settlements, 
among them 2,200 for the elderly located in 30 sites all over 
Israel. It continued to be responsible for renting empty apart- 
ments, rent collection, maintenance, registration, etc. In this 
same period there was much public agitation among tenants 
owing to the high price of apartments, which prevented them 
from realizing their right to buy them. 


[David Tanne / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


AMIEL, MOSHE AVIGDOR (1883-1946), rabbi, religious 
thinker, and author. Amiel studied under his father and at 
the Telz yeshivah. From there he proceeded to Vilna where he 
studied under R. Hayyim *Soloveichik and R. Hayyim Ozzer 
*Grodzinski. At the age of 22 Amiel became rabbi of Swieciany, 
and in 1913, rabbi of Grajewo. One of the first rabbis to join 
the Mizrachi movement, he began publishing articles, noted 
for their lucid literary style, on communal and national ques- 
tions and presenting his outlook on Judaism and the ideol- 
ogy of religious Zionism. In 1920 Amiel was elected rabbi of 
Antwerp, where his initial public appearance at the Mizrachi 
convention immediately established him as one of the chief 
ideologists of religious Zionism. In Antwerp Amiel created a 
wide network of educational and communal institutions from 
Jewish day schools to a yeshivah, where he lectured. In 1936 
Amiel was elected chief rabbi of Tel Aviv where he found fur- 
ther scope for his varied activities. He established the modern 
high school yeshivah “Ha-Yishuv he-Hadash,’ now named af- 
ter him. The school combined talmudic and secular studies 
and was the first of its kind in Erez Israel. Amiel’s first halakhic 
publication was Darkhei Moshe followed by his three-volume 
Ha Middot le-Heker ha-Halakhah. A renowned preacher, he 
published the homiletical works Derashot el Ammi and Heg- 
yonot el Ammi. Amiel was a regular contributor to the reli- 
gious press. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.L. Fishman, Anashim shel Zurah (1947), 
212-23; D. Halahmi, Hakhmei Yisrael (1957), 408; Kerstein, in: L. Jung 
(ed.), Guardians of Our Heritage (1958), 661-72. A bibliography of his 
works was published in Sefer Yovel... M.A. Amiel (1943). 

[Mordechai Hacohen] 


AMIGO, Sephardi family prominent in Temesvar, Hungary 
(now Timisoara, Romania). Its founder, MEIR AMIGO, who 
was born in Constantinople, settled there together with four 
other Sephardi Jews in 1736, by a special authorization ob- 
tained for them by Diego D*Aguilar, who held the tobacco 
monopoly in Austria and appointed Amigo as his agent. 
Amigo became the organizer and leader of the combined 
community of Ashkenazi and Sephardi Jews which was subse- 
quently established. He was nicknamed “rey chico” (little king) 
because of his wealth. Amigo maintained contacts between 
his community and the Sephardi community in Vienna. The 
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Vienna community also enlisted his help in preventing the im- 
pending expulsion of the Jews from *Bohemia in 1745. 
Members of the Amigo family continued to play a lead- 
ing role in Temesvar. isAAC AMIGO, who headed the com- 
munity from 1784 to 1788, afforded great assistance to the 
Jews from *Belgrade who sought refuge in Temesvar in 1791. 
The last member of the family to serve as head of the com- 
munity was JOSEPH MEIR AMIGO, who held office from 1808 
to 1810. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Loewy, Skizzen zur Geschichte der Juden 
in Temesvar (1890), 71-84; Magyar Zsido Lexikon (1929), 34. 
[Yehouda Marton] 


AMIGO, ABRAHAM (c. 1610/15-c. 1683), rabbi and author. 
Amigo was born in Constantinople, or Adrianople - where he 
was a pupil of Elijah Obadiah. He immigrated to Erez Israel 
about 1655, settled in Jerusalem, and was a member of the bet 
midrash of Jacob *Hagiz. The rabbis of Egypt and Turkey re- 
ferred questions to him and his opinion was decisive. He also 
studied Kabbalah and joined the circle of Jacob b. Hayyim 
Zemah. Among his disciples in Jerusalem were David ha- 
Kohen Rapaport, author of Daat Kedoshim, and Hayyim Abu- 
lafia the Younger. Amigo was also a distinguished preacher 
and moralist and his homilies were transmitted by his pupils 
even after his death. He opposed Shabbetai Zevi and strove 
to have him banished. The rabbis of Constantinople wanted 
to appoint him as one of the “four great men in Israel” who 
were to go to Gaza to investigate *Nathan of Gaza. His works 
are Peri Hadash, on the Shulhan Arukh Orah Hayyim, from 
the laws of Passover to the end; and responsa, decisions, and 
novellae on the Talmud, mentioned by Hayyim Joseph David 
*Azulai (part now in the Benayahu Collection). Some of his 
responsa were printed in the work of his colleague Samuel 
Garmison, Mishpetei Zedek (nos. 78, 99), and in Naharot Dam- 
mesek by Solomon Camondo (HM, no. 13). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Benayahu, in: Sinai, 17 (1945), 309-13. 


AMINA (pen name of Binyamin ben Mishael; 1672-after 
1732/33), prolific Jewish poet of Iran. Our only information 
about Amina’ life is contained in his poetic work entitled Sar- 
gozasht-e Amina bd hamsarash (Library of the Hebrew Univer- 
sity, Jerusalem, microfilm #19874), where he addresses each of 
his seven children and complains about his wife after 25 years 
of marriage. A recent study of Judeo-Persian manuscripts in 
the libraries of the Hebrew University, Ben Zvi Institute in 
Jerusalem, the Jewish Theological Seminary of New York, the 
Hebrew Union College in Cincinnati, and the British Museum 
in London has shown that Amina composed approximately 
40 poetic works, most of which are short. His longest works 
are about Esther and Mordechai (based on the Book of Es- 
ther), the sacrifice of Isaac according to the Midrash of Judah 
b. Samuel b. Abbas (a poet and preacher of 12'-century Tu- 
nisia and Syria), and Tafsir-e azharot or commentary on the 
“Commandments and Prohibitions” of Solomon ibn *Gabirol 
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(the famous poet and philosopher of 11'-century Spain). Each 
of these works contains 300 to 400 verses. He also composed 
a 92-verse poem in Hebrew. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Netzer, “The Jewish Poet Amina of Kashan 


and His Sacred Poems,” in: S. Shaked and A. Netzer (eds.), Irano- 


Judaica, 5 (2003), 68-81. 
[Amnon Netzer (2™ ed.)] 


AMIR (Heb. 1°29; “ear of corn’), kibbutz in northern Israel, 
in the Huleh Valley, affiliated with Ha-Kibbutz ha-Arzi. Amir 
was founded in 1939 by immigrants from Poland, Lithuania, 
and other countries, near the *Huleh swamps. It was the settle- 
ment most prone to the dangers of flooding and of malaria. In 
1968 Amir’s economy was based on intensive irrigated farming 
(apples and other deciduous fruit, and field crops in partner- 
ship with kibbutz *Sedeh Nehemyah and kibbutz *Shamir), 
and dairy cattle. Later on, the kibbutz set up a successful en- 
terprise producing disposable diapers and other sanitary 
products, but in 2004 it was sold to a private company when 
the kibbutz ran into economic difficulties. Amir’s population 


was 579 in 2002. 
[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


AMIR, AHARON (1923- ), Israeli writer, translator, and 
editor. Amir, who was born in Kovno, immigrated to Pal- 
estine in 1935. He studied Arabic language and literature at 
the Hebrew University. A member of the anti-British under- 
ground organization Lehi, he served on the editorial board 
of its daily, Mivrak, and edited its literary supplement (1948). 
Amir was also a founding member of the Canaanite movement, 
which saw Hebrew culture as defined by geographical location 
rather than by religious affiliation. He edited Alef (from 
1948-50 with Yonathan * Ratosh, and from 1950 on his own), the 
periodical of the *Canaanites. His publications include Kaddim 
(“Sirocco,’ poetry, 1949) and Saraf (“Fiery Angel,’ poetry, 1957); 
Ahavah (“Love,’ stories, 1952); Ve-lo Tehi la-Mavet Memshalah 
(“And Death Shall Not Rule,” novel, 1955); the trilogy Nun 
(1969-89); Matteh Aharon (“Aaron's Rod,’ poetry, 1966); and Ha- 
Nevalim (“The Villains? 1998). Amir also edited several books 
and anthologies. He translated many books into Hebrew, from 
English, French, and American literature. In 1959 he founded 
and became editor of Keshet, a literary and political quarterly. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kressel, Leksikon, 1 (1965), 122-3. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: G. Shaked, Ha-Sipporet ha-Ivrit, 4 (1993), 103-4. 


[Gitta (Aszkenazy) Avinor] 


AMIR (Pinkerfeld), ANDA (1902-1981), Hebrew poet. She 
was born in Galicia, into an assimilated family. Her father 
worked as an architect for the Austro-Hungarian govern- 
ment. She completed secondary school in Lvov, and published 
a book of verse in Polish at the age of 18, her first poem be- 
ing the prayer of a Polish child for the liberation of his coun- 
try. After studying at the universities of Leipzig and Lvov, she 
immigrated to Palestine in 1923. In 1921 she published an- 
other volume of verse in Polish, Piesni Zycia (“Songs of Life”). 
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Thereafter, under the influence of Uri Zevi *Greenberg, she 
began writing in Hebrew. The themes of her verse are love of 
nature, romantic love, and the joys of motherhood. Her long 
poem “Ahat” (“One,” 1953) describes a young Jewish girl who 
immigrates to Israel after surviving the Holocaust and dies 
fighting for Israeli independence. Among her books are Ya- 
mim Dovevim (“Days Tell? 1929); Yuval (1932); Geisha Lian 
Tang Sharah (1935); Gittit (1937); Duda’im (“Mandrakes,” 
1943); Gadish (“Grain Heap,” 1949); Kokhavim bi-Deli (“Stars 
in a Bucket,’ 1957). 

Anda Amir was the first poet to write poetry in Hebrew 
specifically for children and distinguished herself in this field. 
Her first collection of such poetry, Al Anan Kevish (1933), was 
edited by H.N. Bialik, while her Shirei Yeladim (1934) was 
awarded the Bialik Prize for poems for children. In 1978 she 
received the Israel Prize for children’s literature. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Cohen, Soferim Ivriyyim Benei Ze- 
mannenu (1964), 186-9; Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 560-1. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Yaoz-Kest, “Im Anda, Monolog bi-Shenayim, 
in: Z. Beilin (ed.), Anda (1977), 131-36; H. Hever, “Shirat ha-Guf ha- 
Leummi: Nashim Meshorerot be-Milhemet ha-Shihrur, in: Teoriyah 
u-Vikoret, 7 (1995), 99-123; Y. Oppenheimer, Nashim u-Leummiyut, 
Shirei Anda Pinkerfeld bi-Shenot ha-Arba’im; Y. Berlovitz, “‘Me-Olam, 
Demuyot mi-Kedem le-Anda Pinkerfeld Amir: Hazaah le-Narativ 
Mikra’i Nashi? in: M. Shilo, R. Kerk, and G. Hazan-Rokem (eds.), 


Ha-Ivriyot ha-Hadashot (2002), 368-82. 
[Yohanan Twersky] 


AMIR, ELI (1937-_), Israeli novelist. Amir was born in Bagh- 
dad, Iraq, and came to Israel in 1950. He was sent to study ata 
kibbutz. His career began as a messenger in the Prime Minis- 
ter’s Office, and he worked his way up to Arab affairs advisor 
to the prime minister. Later he became director of the Youth 
Immigration Division of the Jewish Agency. He won the Yi- 
gal Allon prize for outstanding pioneering service to Israeli 
society. His first novel, Tarnegol Kaparot (“Scapegoat;’ 1987), 
is a semi-autobiographical novel depicting the integration of 
an Iraqi Jewish youth in an Israeli transit camp shortly after 
1948. This novel is included in Israel’s secondary school syl- 
labus. Other novels by Amir are Mafriah ha-Yonim (1992; 
“Farewell Baghdad,” Ger., 1998), Ahavat Sha’ul (“Saul’s Love,” 
1998), and Yasmin (2005). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Zehavi, in: Yedioth Ahronoth, Feb. 3, 
1984; N. Berg, “Sifrut Maabarah: Literature of Transition,’ in: K.W. 
Avruch (ed.), Critical Essays on Israeli Society, Religion and Gov- 
ernment (1997), 187-207; R. Snir, “Ha- Ziyyonut bi-Re’i ha-Sifrut 
ha-Yafah ha-Aravit ve-ha-Ivrit shel Yehudei Irak,” in: Pe‘amim, 73 
(1998), 128-46; Y. Manzur, “Hearot Lashon: E. Amir,” in: Leshonenu 


la-Am, 50:2 (1 , 80-92. 
502 (1999) ? [Anat Feinberg (2"4 ed.)] 


AMIR, MENAHEM (1930- ), Israeli criminologist; con- 
sidered one of the founding fathers of the field of criminol- 
ogy in Israel and specializing in rape, victimology, organized 
crime, police, and terror. In 1953 he graduated in sociology 
and education from the Hebrew University of Jerusalem and 
in 1958 he received his M.A. degree in sociology and psychol- 
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ogy there. In 1965 he received his Ph.D. in criminology from 
University of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia. From 1966 until 
1969 he served as a lecturer in criminology at the Hebrew Uni- 
versity. In 1971-72 he was a senior lecture at Tel Aviv Univer- 
sity, returning to the Hebrew University in 1972. From 1977 
until 1982 he served as the head of the Center of Criminology 
at the Hebrew University. He also held this position 1983-84 
and 1989-91. In 1989 he became full professor at the Hebrew 
University and in 1999 professor emeritus. During these years 
Amir also taught at universities abroad in the U.S., Canada, 
and Australia, and at the same time he participated in public 
action, such as the founding of Al-Sam, the anti-drug orga- 
nization, serving as its chairman in Jerusalem. He was also a 
member of public committees dealing with prostitution and 
organized crime and chairman of the prisoner rehabilitation 
program. He was awarded the Human Rights Association 
Founders Prize, the Israeli Criminologist Association Prize, 
and the Ford Fund for Researches Prize. He received the Israel 
Prize for criminology in 2003 with a citation that pointed to 
his work as a rare combination of theory, empirical research, 
and practical application. Amir published more than go ar- 
ticles and wrote or edited eight books, including Patterns in 
Forcible Rape (1971); Organized Crime: Uncertainties and Di- 
lemmas (1999) with S. Einstein; and Police Security and Democ- 
racy: Theory and Practice, 2 vols. (2001) with S. Einstein. 


[Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 


AMIRA, BINYAMIN (1896-1968), Israeli mathematician. 
Born in Mogilev-Podolsk, Russia, Amira was taken to Pales- 
tine in 1900. He founded the Institute of Mathematics at the 
Hebrew University, Jerusalem. He also founded the Journal 
d ‘analyse mathématique, which appeared in 17 volumes from 
1955 to 1966. 


AMIRAN, DAVID (1910-2003), Israeli geographer. Amiran 
was born in Berlin, Germany. After studying in Berne, Swit- 
zerland, he immigrated to Palestine in 1935 and became librar- 
ian of the geological department of the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem. During World War 11 he was an officer in the Royal 
Engineers, and on his discharge joined the Palestine Meteo- 
rological Service. In 1949 he began teaching geography at the 
Hebrew University and was appointed a full professor in 1963. 
From 1956 to 1959 Amiran was director of the Research Coun- 
cil of Israel and of the Negev Institute for Arid Zone Research. 
In 1961 he founded the Israel Geographic Society and served 
as its president until 1977. From 1962 to 1968 he was acting 
chairman of the International Geographical Union’s Commis- 
sion on the Arid Zone and in 1968 became a member of the 
Union’s Commission on Man and Environment. From 1965 to 
1968 he was vice president of the Hebrew University. In 1978 
he established the Jerusalem Institute for Israel Studies and 
served as its director until 1984. In 1977 he was awarded the 
Israel Prize in the social sciences. 

Amiran directed the compilation of the Atlas of Israel 
(Hebrew edition, 1956-64; English enlarged edition, 1970) 
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and together with A.P. Schick wrote Geographical Conversion 
Tables (1961). He edited the 1963 edition of R. Roericht’s Bib- 
liotheca Geographica Palestinae and for UNESCO Land Use in 
Semi-arid Mediterranean Climates (Arid Zone Research, vol. 
26, 1964). Amiran published over 120 books and articles in 
various fields of geography, among them several which sum- 
marized the whole field. His work contributed to the discipline 
in diverse areas, such as physical and human geography. One 
of his major fields of study was the desert, which he studied 
in Israel as well as in other places around the world. His spe- 
cialization in desert studies led the governments of Peru and 
Brazil to invite him to carry out studies for them. His wife 
RUTH (1914-_), an archaeologist, served as a staff member of 
the Hazor expedition (1955-58) and also excavated tumuli west 
of Jerusalem (1953), Tell Nagila (1962-63), Arad (with Y. Aha- 
roni; 1962-66), the Citadel of David in Jerusalem (1968- ), etc. 
She is a coauthor of Hazor, 3 vols. (1958-61) and published An- 
cient Pottery of the Holy Land (1970), a comprehensive study 
of ancient pottery in Erez Israel. She was appointed field ar- 
chaeologist to the Israel Museum. In 1982 she was awarded 
the Israel Prize for archaeology. 


AMIRAN (formerly Pougatchov), EMANUEL (1909-1993), 
composer and teacher. Born in Warsaw, Amiran went to Pal- 
estine in 1924, and after study in London, returned to teach 
music in schools and teachers’ seminaries. He was co-founder 
and director of the Music Teachers Training College in Tel Aviv 
(1944-55), and in 1955 became supervisor of musical education 
in the Ministry of Education and Culture. His songs, which 
are among the most important contributions to the Israeli 
folk style, include Emek Emek Avodah, El ha-Maayan Ba Gedi 
Katan, Mayim Mayim, Ki mi-Ziyyon, Uru Ahim ve-Naaleh 
Har Ziyyon, Ha-Zore’im be-Dimah, and Halleluyah-Kumu ve- 
Naaleh. He also wrote choral, orchestral, and piano music. 


AMIRIM (Heb. 0°7°72X; meaning “summits,” referring to the 
beautiful local scenery), moshav in northern Israel, near Mt. 
Meron in Upper Galilee. Amirim was founded in 1950, and 
taken over in 1956 by a group of vegetarians and naturalists 
(Israeli-born and others). Amirim had no livestock but grew 
fruit (apples, apricots, peaches, various kinds of nuts) and 
vegetables, supplying the settlers’ dietary requirements. The 
moshav offered the public a wide array of alternative health 
cures, from reflexology to holistic massage as well as restaurant 
and vacationing facilities. Amirim’s population was approxi- 
mately 380 in the mid-1990s, growing to 458 in 2002. 


[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


AMISHAI-MAISELS, ZIVA (1939- _), art scholar. Amis- 
hai-Maisels was born Maxine Maisels in Brooklyn, Nn.y., the 
daughter of Moses Hayyim (Misha) *Maisels (M.H. Amishai). 
Her family moved to Israel in 1959, and in the 1963 academic 
year, she began teaching at the Hebrew University’s Depart- 
ment of Art History. She is known for her work on religious, 
historical, and personal symbolism in modern art, including 
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problems of identity and depictions of the other. She concen- 
trated especially on Modern Jewish Art and the work of Cha- 
gall, Steinhardt, Lipchitz, and Bezem. Among her most im- 
portant contributions to the field is her work on the influence 
of the Holocaust on modern art among both Jews and Chris- 
tians. She divided their reactions between depictions of the 
Holocaust’s events and the way they have been symbolized in 
traditional and personal terms, explaining how the resulting 
images have become archetypes for representations of catas- 
trophe. For this work, she received the Israel Prize in art his- 
tory in 2004. She wrote many articles, and the books she pub- 
lished include Chagall at the Knesset (1973); Jakob Steinhardt: 
Etchings and Lithographs (1981); Gauguin’s Religious Themes 
(1985); Naftali Bezem (1986); Depiction and Interpretation: The 
Influence of the Holocaust on the Visual Arts (1993); Jewish Art 
(with Gabrielle Sed-Rajna et al., 1995, 1997). 


AMIT (Mizrachi Women’s Organization of America), U.S. 
organization founded in 1925 by Bessie Goldstein *Gotsfeld to 
give religious Zionist women an independent role in the devel- 
opment of Palestine as a Jewish homeland. Prior to the group’s 
formation, women participated in the *Mizrachi movement 
through auxiliary organizations that raised funds for proj- 
ects administered by men. When they decided to implement 
their own programs, the new American Mizrachi women con- 
fronted resistance from a male leadership accustomed to con- 
trolling movement coffers. In the face of the men’s unrelent- 
ing claims to their members’ resources, the Mizrachi women 
struggled in their first decade to maintain institutional integ- 
rity. In 1934, the group declared its complete autonomy from 
the men and stands today as the largest religious Zionist or- 
ganization in the United States. 

The Mizrachi Women’s Organization has been guided by 
the principle that the establishment of the land of Israel by the 
Jewish people should be in the spirit of Israel’s Torah. Its initial 
projects focused on ensuring that young Jewish girls in Pal- 
estine would receive training and preparation for productive 
and spiritual lives. Beit Zeiroth Mizrachi, a technical school 
and cultural center for adolescent girls in Jerusalem, opened 
its doors in 1933, welcoming both German refugee and native 
girls for training in technical, secular, and religious subjects. 
A second school in Tel Aviv included a Beth Chalutzoth where 
young working women could reside. The American Junior 
Mizrachi Women broadened their mother’s initial endeavors 
to take on the creation and support of day nurseries. The reli- 
gious Zionist women also built an agricultural training school 
and a teacher’s seminary for young women, as well as homes 
for orphaned and neglected children. 

Mizrachi women made a critical contribution to *Youth 
Aliyah rescue through its establishment of children’s resi- 
dences and youth villages for refugees from traditional back- 
grounds. These included the Motza Children’s Home, where 
the first of the “Teheran children” were received, the Mosad 
Aliyah Children’s Village in Petah Tikvah, and Kfar Batya in 
Raananah. Throughout the ensuing decades, Mizrachi women 
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have housed and educated the needy children of each genera- 
tion of new Israeli immigrants, from countries as diverse as 
Russia, Iran, Kazakhstan, France, and Ethiopia. 

The Mizrachi Women’s Organization continues its com- 
mitment to vocational education and teacher training. In 1983, 
the group adopted the name AmiT, and was designated as 
Israel's official network for religious technological secondary 
education. Today, amir cares for more than 15,000 youngsters 
in more than 60 schools, youth villages, surrogate homes, and 
child care facilities throughout Israel. The organization raises 
funds for all the major Israel campaigns and is a member of 
both the World Zionist Organization and the Conference of 
Presidents of Major American Jewish Organizations. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L.M. Goldfeld, Bessie (1982); Mizrachi Wom- 
en's Organization of America: Its Aims and Accomplishments (n.d.); 
A. Kahn, “Gotsfeld, Bessie Goldstein,” in: PE. Hyman and D. Dash 


Moore (eds.), Jewish Women in America: An Historical Encyclopedia, 
1 (1997), 545; R. Raisner, “AMIT; ibid., 48-49. 


[Tracy Sivitz (24 ed.)] 


AMIT (Slutzky), MEIR (1921-_), Israeli military commander 
and politician. Member of the Ninth Knesset. Amit was born 
in Tiberias. From 1939 to 1952 he was a member of kibbutz *Al- 
lonim. He joined the *Haganah in 1936, and from 1940 to 1945 
served in the supernumerary police. In 1947 Amit participated 
in the battles for *Mishmar ha-Emek and the *Jezreel Valley. 
In 1948 he joined the 1pF and participated in the battle for 
the liberation of the Lower Galilee and Operation Hiram (see 
*War of Independence). In 1950 he was appointed commander 
of the Golani Brigade and in 1951 commander of the Training 
Command, and chief of operations on the General Staff. Af- 
ter spending a year in an officers’ course in England, he was 
appointed 1pF chief of operations in 1954, commander of the 
Southern Command in 1955, and again chief of operations in 
1956, in which capacity he coordinated the planning team for 
the *Sinai Campaign of 1956. In 1958 he became commander 
of the Northern Command. In 1959 he took time off to study 
business administration at Columbia University in New York. 
In 1961 he was appointed head of the Intelligence Section of 
the 1pF. From 1963 to 1968 he was head of the Mossad (Israel's 
intelligence services). From 1968 to 1977 Amit was director- 
general of Koor Industries, the Histadrut’s industrial conglom- 
erate. In 1977 he resigned from Koor to join the Democratic 
Movement for Change and was elected to the Ninth Knes- 
set on its list. In October of that same year he was appointed 
minister of transportation and communications but resigned 
in September 1978 after the pMc disintegrated, and joined the 
Shinui ve-Yozmah parliamentary group. He later left Shinui to 
join the Israel Labor Party. After 1978 Amit held various senior 
management positions in various hi-tech companies. 

[Susan Hattis Rolef (2"4 ed.)] 


AMITSUR, SAMSON ABRAHAM (1921-1994), mathemati- 


cian. Born in Jerusalem, Amitsur studied at the Hebrew Uni- 
versity, where he received his doctorate in 1949. From 1951 to 
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1954 he was a member of the Institute for Advanced Studies 
at Princeton, U.S.A., and was appointed professor at the He- 
brew University in 1960. He was awarded the Israel Prize for 
exact sciences in 1953. 


AMITTAI (c. 800), Hebrew liturgical poet in *Oria, south- 
ern Italy; father of the liturgical poet *Shephatiah of Oria. Ac- 
cording to tradition, the family was exiled to Italy by *Titus, 
after the destruction of the Temple. The *Ahimaaz chronicle 
describes Amittai as “a sage, learned in the Torah, a poet and 
scholar, strong in faith” Several piyyutim signed simply Amit- 
tai may probably be credited to him, including the touching 
pizmon Ezkerah Elohim ve-Ehemayah (“Lord I remember Thee 
and am sore amazed”) which is included in the Concluding 
Service for the Day of Atonement according to the Ashkenazi 
rite, as well as Eikh Narim Rosh be-Erez Oyevim (“How shall 
we raise our heads in a hostile land”). Some authorities how- 
ever ascribe the former piyyut to his grandson *Amittai ben 
Shephatiah. The compositions breathe the spirit of the ancient 
Palestinian religious poetry. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Klar (ed.), Megillat Ahimaaz (1944), 12, 
206f.; Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 368; Zunz, Lit Poesie, 256; Roth, Italy, 
50ff.; Schirmann, in: Roth, Dark Ages, 250. 


[Abraham Meir Habermann] 


AMITTAI BEN SHEPHATIAH (late ninth century), liturgi- 
cal poet in Oria, S. Italy, grandson of *Amittai; he succeeded 
his father *Shephatiah as leader of the community in Oria, evi- 
dently exercising his authority in an arbitrary manner. Over 
30 of Amittai’s liturgical poems have been published, and sev- 
eral were incorporated into the Italian and Ashkenazi litur- 
gies. Although following the traditions of the Hebrew poetry 
of the Orient, Amittai often makes use of rare or novel word 
forms. Amittai’s poems contain references to the persecutions 
to which the Jews of his day were subjected, in particular la- 
menting the forced conversions imposed by the Byzantine 
emperor *Basil 1 (867-86). Allusions to religious *disputa- 
tions between Jews and Christians also appear in his work. 
In one poem he employs the dialogue form for a disputation 
between the Congregation of Israel and its enemies, possibly 
chanted by two groups of worshipers, or by the precentor and 
congregation alternately. Another poetical dialogue, also pos- 
sibly recited in synagogue, is a debate between the vine and 
other trees discussing the merits of drinking and abstinence. 
Amittai also composed hymns and poems for special occa- 
sions; his epithalamium on the marriage of his sister Cassia 
to Hasadiah b. Hananeel served as a model for subsequent 
compositions in France and Germany. He was able to impro- 
vise, and recited a lament over the bier of a wayfarer which 
he saw being conveyed through the streets. The incident was 
parodied by a teacher named Moses (later of Pavia) who in- 
curred Amittai’s resentment, and had to leave Oria. In general 
his poems consist of equal stanzas each with its own rhyming 
key, varying from distiches to decastiches, sometimes with a 
repetend at the end of each strophe. Y. David's critical edi- 
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tion of Amittai’s poems contains 46 poems collected on the 
basis of 100 manuscripts in addition to the work by B. Klar, 
Megillat Ahimaaz. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schirmann, Italyah, 2-11; idem, Roth, Dark 
Ages, 252-6; B. Klar (ed.), Megillat Ahimaaz (1944), 36-37, 72-1193 
Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 368-9; Zunz, Lit Poesie, 166-8; Y. David, 
The Poems of Amittay, Critical Edition with Introduction and Com- 


mentary (1975). 
[Abraham Meir Habermann] 


AMMATHA (Hamta, Ammatu, Ammatus), ancient town 
located east of the Jordan, 21 Roman mi. south of *Pella. 
Ammatha was a fortified city in the period of the Second 
Temple, when it was captured by Alexander Yannai, who 
seized there the treasures of Theodore, the son of Zeno, ruler 
of Philadelphia (Jos., Ant. 13:356; Wars 1:86-87). When Al- 
exander later resumed his campaign in Transjordan, he 
found that Theodore had razed the abandoned city to the 
ground (Jos., Ant. 13:356; Wars 1:86-89). A royal palace, nev- 
ertheless, still existed there in the time of Herod (Jos., Ant., 
17:277). 

Ammatha was the capital of one of the five districts, each 
with its own council (synhedrion), into which Gabinius di- 
vided Judea (Jos., Ant. 14:91; Wars 1:170). In Byzantine times 
it was still the headquarters of a fiscal district. It is mentioned 
several times in rabbinic sources as Ammatu, Hamtan, or Ha- 
mata, which would indicate a place possessing hot springs (TJ, 
Shev. 6:1, 39d; Mid. Ps. to 92:11). In the Arab period, Ammatha 
continued to be an important center of agriculture (cereals, 
indigo) and industry (arrowheads). The Arab geographer al- 
Idrisi (1154) mentions it along with Jericho and Beth-Shean 
as one of the finest towns of the Jordan Valley. Ammatha is 
identified with Tell ‘Ammata, northeast of the confluence of 
the Jabbok and Jordan rivers. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Glueck, in: AASOR, 15 (1935), 95ff.; Avi-Yo- 


nah, Geog, 165. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


AMMERSCHWIHR (Ger. Ammerschweier), town in east- 
ern France, 5 mi. N.W. of *Colmar. Jewish residents in Am- 
merschwihr are mentioned in 1534 when *Joseph (Joselmann) 
ben Gershom of Rosheim notified them of complaints made 
by the Colmar magistracy that they were contravening its reg- 
ulations by introducing foreign currency into the city and sell- 
ing new clothes there. The municipal regulations of 1561-63, 
which refer to the text of a former regulation (of 1440), specify 
the conditions governing Jewish residence in Ammerschwihr. 
The Jews were required to make an annual payment of 16 
florins to the city and city guilds and were prohibited from 
leaving their homes during the week preceding Easter, and 
from fetching water from the wells on Sundays and Christian 
holy days. Outside their homes they were to wear the Jewish 
*badge. Sale of goods was forbidden to Jews at any place other 
than in front of the “Stockbrunnen’; they could, however, en- 
gage in peddling, and sell their wares at the annual fair; all 
Jewish visitors to Ammerschwihr had to pay three deniers for 
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each day they spent in the city, and an additional six deniers 
if they remained overnight. Jewish residence ceased from the 
end of the 16" century; the toll was still imposed between 
1625 and 1630 on transients (Archives Municipals. BB 17 fol. 
82, 103). The “rue des Juifs” was located between the Colmar 
gate and the market place. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hoffmann, in: Documents inédits, 1 (1904), 
81-82 (published by the Revue d’ Alsace); Loeb, in: REJ, 5 (1882), 95. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


AMMPAD (Heb. 19°), kibbutz in northern Israel, on the 
Tiberias—Rosh Pinnah highway. Ammiad, affiliated with Ihud 
ha-Kevuzot ve-ha-Kibbutzim, was founded in 1946 by a group 
of Israeli-born youth, who were later joined by immigrants. 
The rocky ground allocated to the settlement had to undergo 
thorough land reclamation to enable the development of farm 
branches, which included an avocado plantation, deciduous 
fruit orchards, intensive field crops, and beef cattle. Its factory 
produced filtration and fertilization systems. The kibbutz also 
operated a winery and vacation resort. In 2002 it numbered 
429 residents. Remnants of a wayfarers’ hostel from the Mid- 


dle Ages have been unearthed there. 
[Efraim Orni] 


°AMMIANUS MARCELLINUS (c. 330-400), last of the 
great Latin pagan historians of antiquity. He speaks of Jews 
in four separate passages of his history. The first refers to 
Pompey’s conquest of Jerusalem (14, 8:11-12); in the second 
he quotes the disparaging remarks of Marcus Aurelius on the 
Jews (22, 5:5). Most important is the third passage which con- 
tains a description of the attempt of *Julian the Apostate to 
rebuild the Temple in Jerusalem (23, 1:2-3). He ascribes this 
not to sympathy with the Jews, but to the emperor's desire to 
leave a memorial to his reign. According to Marcellinus, the 
project was entrusted to a certain Alypius of Antioch, but it 
could not be executed because of an explosion of balls of fire 
on the Temple Mount. The fourth passage mentions a city 
on the Euphrates deserted by its Jewish inhabitants during 
Julian’s campaign against the Persians (24, 4:1-2). Marcelli- 
nus does not express his personal opinion with regard to the 
proposed rebuilding of the Temple, but from his quotation 
from Marcus Aurelius he does not seem to have been well 
disposed to the Jews. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Reinach, Textes, 351-5. 


[Menahem Stern] 


AMMI BAR NATHAN (end of third century), Palestin- 
ian amora. Ammi and his colleague, R. Assi, were the most 
outstanding of the Palestinian amoraim of the period. They 
were referred to as “the renowned Palestinian kohanim” 
(Meg. 22a) and “the Palestinian magistrates” (Sanh. 17b). Ap- 
parently, while still in Babylonia, Ammi studied under Rav 
(Ned. 40b-41a). In Palestine he studied under Oshaya and 
Hanina, and also transmitted statements in the names of R. 
Yannai, R. Joshua b. Levi, and R. Judah ha-Nasi 11. However, 
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like his colleague R. Assi, his main teacher was R. Johanan. 
Both Ammiand Assi studied at Johanan’s yeshivah in Tiberias 
(Shab. 119a; Git. 40a). When Johanan died, Ammi observed 
the mourning customary for a father (MK 25b). He also stud- 
ied under Resh Lakish who once ransomed him from captiv- 
ity (TJ, Ter. 8:10, 46b). Ammi seems to have been both a pu- 
pil and a colleague of Eleazar and apparently also of R. Isaac 
Nappaha. Ammi and Assi are frequently mentioned in con- 
junction. They were ordained together, and at their ordina- 
tion a song was sung in their honor, commencing: “Ordain us 
men like these!” (Ket. 17a). After the death of R. Johanan and 
R. Eleazar in the year 279, both headed the yeshivah at Tibe- 
rias, but Ammi was the more important (Iggeret R. Sherira 
Gaon). Both were praised for their piety and stories were told 
of miracles which happened to them (Ber. 62a), of their scru- 
pulousness in honoring the Sabbath, of their preparation of 
*eruv tavshilin for all the inhabitants of Tiberias (Bezah 16b), 
and of their good works (TJ, Hag. 1:7, 76c), especially the re- 
demption of captives. It is also stated that although there were 
13 synagogues in Tiberias, they used to pray “between the pil- 
lars” in their place of learning (Ber. 8a, 30b). Ammi and Assi 
would interrupt their studies and announce “Let anyone who 
has a lawsuit enter” (that the case could be heard in the pres- 
ence of both litigants; Shab. 10a). Together with R. Hiyya b. 
Abba, Ammi and Assi were appointed by R. Judah ha-Nasi 11 
as inspectors of education in the towns and villages of Pales- 
tine, with authority to introduce necessary reforms (TJ, Hag. 
1:7, 76c). Ammi accompanied Judah ha-Nasi 11 to Hammath- 
Geder (TJ, Av. Zar. 2:2, 40d and 5:15, 45b). There is also a record 
of his visit to the court of Zenobia, queen of Palmyra, to inter- 
cede for the release of a scholar who had been taken prisoner 
(TJ, Ter. 8:10, 46b). Despite his closeness to the nasi and his 
household, Ammi did not refrain from criticizing their actions 
when he disapproved of them; as in the case of the appoint- 
ment of magistrates in consideration of monetary payment 
(Ty, Bik. 3:3, 65d). As long as R. Huna, head of the yeshivah 
of Sura, in Babylonia, was still alive, Ammi and Assi contin- 
ued to be subject to his authority (Meg. 22a). The reference 
in Bava Batra 11b, “R. Huna asked R. Ammi” is taken by some 
to allude to another, earlier Ammi, and by others to another, 
later R. Huna (see Tos. ibid.). However, after the death of R. 
Huna in the late third century, Ammi seems to have been the 
outstanding authority of his generation. On one occasion the 
preamble to the publication of a certain practical halakhic de- 
cision of his read: “From me, Ammi b. Nathan, the Torah goes 
forth to all Israel” (Git. 44a). Among those who addressed hal- 
akhic inquiries to Ammi were R. Abbahu, head of the yeshivah 
at Caesarea in Erez Israel (TJ, Yev. 4:11, 6a) and R. Nahman 
and Rava, heads of the yeshivah at Mahoza in Babylonia (Git. 
63b). Ammi probably returned to Babylonia for some time, 
since halakhic discussions are reported between him and R. 
Nahman (Ber. 47b) and R. Hisda (Yev. 21b). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 219-25; Frankel, Mevo, 63ff; 
Halevy, Dorot, 2 (1923), 348ff.; Bacher, Pal Amor. 
[Zvi Kaplan] 
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AMMINADAV (Heb. 132)¥), moshav S.W. of Jerusalem. It 
was founded in 1950 as a work village whose settlers were pri- 
marily employed as laborers for *Jewish National Fund land 
reclamation. The settlers came from Turkey, Morocco, or were 
Israeli-born. The village economy was based on hillculture 
(vineyards, deciduous fruit, vegetables) and poultry. In the 
vicinity the John F Kennedy Memorial was built and a great 
deal of afforestation work done. Amminadav’s population in 
the mid-1990s was approximately 400 but due to its location 
near Jerusalem many new families settled there, bringing the 
population up to 595 in 2002. The moshav’s name derives from 
a prince of the Judah tribe, the father of Nahshon. 


[Efraim Orni] 


AMMON, AMMONITES, ancient people. The Ammonites 
are one of the many tribes that emerged from the Syrio-Ara- 
bian desert during the second millennium B.c.£. and even- 
tually established a national kingdom in Transjordan. In the 
Bible they are usually called “Benei “Ammon” (“Children of 
Ammon”), while Akkadian inscriptions have them as Bit 
Am-ma-na-aia and their land as mat Ba-an-am-na-aya. As 
is now known from Ammonite inscriptions of the seventh 
century B.c.E. their self-appelation was bn‘mn written as 
one word, with no yod following the nun. According to Gen- 
esis 19:38, the Ammonites are named for their ancestor Ben- 
Ammi (ben ‘ammi, “son of my kin’), who was so named by 
Lot's younger daughter because he was born of her incestuous 
relations with her father. Since Lot was a nephew of Abraham, 
the story attests the Israelites’ belief that the Ammonites were 
related to them. However, Deuteronomy 23:4 forbids partici- 
pation by Ammonite and Moabite aliens in the Israelite cul- 
tic community. 


The Land 

At the end of the 15 century B.c.£., the Ammonites settled 
along the upper and central Jabbok River and in the area of 
its tributaries. Their eastern border was the desert, with the 
central Jabbok constituting their northern boundary (e.g., 
Deut. 3:16; Josh. 12:2). It was supposed that their western 
and southern boundaries were marked by the so-called rujm 
malfuf (sing.). These were massive structures built of large, 
rough stones. Some of the structures are circular and up to 
16 meters in diameter, while others are rectangular or square. 
Their massive construction and strategic location, within 
sight of one another, indicate that these buildings were used 
for guarding and defense purposes. But a recent excavation in 
rujm malfuf west of Rabbath-Ammon (Amman) showed it to 
be from the Roman period, as no earlier remains were found 
there. It is possible then to reconstruct the Ammonite borders 
approximately in light of biblical data and topographical con- 
ditions. The northern boundary ran from the central part of 
the Jabbok River (which flows east to west) to the point where 
Wadi al-Rumaymin enters the Jabbok. The western border 
extended from the Jabbok Wadi at Rumaymin confluence 
southward along the Wadi Umm al-Dananir, which originates 
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in the Sahl al-Bugay’a Valley. The ridge of mountains divides 
the upper Jabbok tributaries from the upper beds of Wadi 
Shwayb, Wadi al-Sir, Wadi Kafrayn, and Wadi Hisban. Impor- 
tant settlements along the western boundary were at Jogbe- 
hah (al-Jubahyat), Jazer, and Na‘tr. On the south, at Na‘ir, the 
border turned eastward, passing north of the Israelite settle- 
ments at Elealeh and Mephaath. The most important of the 
Ammonite settlements was *Rabbath-Ammon, whose lo- 
cation made it ideal as the royal city and the capital of the 
country. The city is situated alongside the source of the Jab- 
bok (11 Sam. 12:27) and enjoys natural protection. It drew its 
wealth from the agricultural surroundings and from inter- 
national trade conducted along the main north-south road 
of the Transjordanian highlands - the “King’s Highway.” As 
a border city, Rabbath-Ammon lay in the path of the cara- 
van trade between Arabia and the major centers of the Fer- 
tile Crescent. But the country was equally open to incursions 
of nomads who lived by raising sheep, goats, and camels, and 
by raiding the settled population (as well as each other). An 
exploration headed by N. Glueck discovered a network of for- 
tresses along the eastern border of the Transjordanian states. 
It has become clear that these communities were destroyed 
by invasions of desert nomads in the second quarter of the 
first millennium B.c.£. 


Culture 

The transition from the nomadic life to permanent settle- 
ment in the Jabbok region caused changes in the social order, 
economy, and government of the Ammonites. They adopted 
a way of life and form of government which was an amalgam 
of nomadism, in which they had been rooted for generations, 
and the customs of the urban and agricultural civilizations. 
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The Ammonites were organized along the lines of a central- 
ized national monarchy (1 Sam. 12:26). It was dynastic (11 Sam. 
10:1) and based upon a ramified administration (11 Sam. 10:3 = 
1 Chron. 19:3; Jer. 49:3; Amos 1:15). Ammonite seals testify to 
the existence of high officials with the title ‘bd (“servant”), 
such as ’Dunr ‘bd Mndb “belonging to Adoni-Nur, servant 
of Amminadab, and l’Dnplit ‘bd “Mndb “belonging to Adoni- 
Phelet, servant of Amminadab.” The statuette of an important 
Ammonite bears the legend Yrh‘zr rb rkshn “Yarah‘azar, Over- 
seer of the Horses.” Seals of Ammonite women indicate that 
they were also appointed to the administrative staff or owned 
property. It is fairly certain that the higher officialdom was se- 
lected from the Ammonite nobility. Luxurious stone-carved 
burial caves containing tools and expensive jewelry, undoubt- 
edly reserved for noble families, have been found in Rabbath- 
Ammon and its environs. 

Most of the population supported itself by farming (grain 
crops and orchards) and grazing (Num. 32:14; Jer. 48:32; 
11 Chron. 27:5). There were extensive tracts of arable land 
and settlements were usually situated near wells and streams, 
which were used to irrigate the fields by means of man-made 
channels. In areas unsuited for agriculture, mainly in the east, 
the inhabitants lived as seminomads in temporary quarters, 
such as tents and huts. In times of danger they could find 
shelter in the fortresses that dotted the borders. The Ammo- 
nite material culture, as far as can be determined from finds 
(mostly from the eighth and seventh centuries), was influ- 
enced by several centers of culture. The local imitations were 
marked by design and workmanship inferior to those of Am- 
mons northern and western neighbors. Architectural style 
was simple and massive, and lacked any decorative elements. 
Ceramic artifacts, however, indicate that Ammonite potters 
achieved a high level of technical proficiency and adapted 
Assyrian, Phoenician, and Israelite styles. Stone sculpture 
reveals a mixture of Egyptian, Phoenician, Syrian, and As- 
syrian elements. The two most common forms of seals - the 
scarab-shaped and the cone-shaped - are represented. The 
engraving on seals tends to be crude and does not represent 
the work of consummate artists. The designs engraved on the 
seals are rich in art motifs taken from Phoenicia, Egypt, Aram, 
and Assyria. Most of the objets d’art that have been recov- 
ered came from well-planned and spacious rock-hewn family 
burial caves. Some of these caves have ledges upon which the 
corpses were placed. Many ceramic, metal, and glass objects 
were found near the bones in these tombs. The discovery of 
a tenth- or ninth-century cover of an anthropoid coffin from 
Sahab is worth note, as it appears to have been widespread 
in Egypt and Philistia; during the eighth and seventh centu- 
ries, the Ammonites buried their dead in Assyrian-type cof- 
fins (cf. the tomb of Adoni-Nur). (For Ammonite mourning 
customs, see Jer. 49:3.) 

Comparatively little is known of the Ammonite reli- 
gion. The national god was Milcom (e.g., 1 Kings 11:5), whose 
name appears on two seals from the neo-Babylonian and Per- 
sian periods. The custom of burning children for *Moloch is 
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mentioned several times in the Bible, but it is not clear if the 
references are to the Ammonite cult and its god Milcom, and 
there is no positive evidence that the sacrifice of human be- 
ings to Milcom was practiced in Ammon. It is also unclear 
if the various theophoric elements appearing in private Am- 
monite names, such as Yarah‘azar, or the motifs engraved on 
seals, such as the crescent on the seal of Mannu-ki-Inurta, 
indicate religious syncretism. Like most of the tribes whose 
descent is traced to *Eber, the Ammonites were circumcised, 
as is apparent from Jeremiah 9:24-25. 

Evidence about the Ammonite script and language 
is available from many names and a few epigraphic discov- 
eries. The Ammonites used the Canaanite alphabet, which 
displayed the substantial influence of Aramean lapidary writ- 
ing. The Ammonite language was no doubt a North-West *Se- 
mitic language, as may be seen from personal names (e.g., 
Nahash, Hanun, Shabel, Amminadab, Hananel, Menahem, 
Abihaz, Elisha) and words (e.g., bn, “son”; bt, “daughter”; ‘bd, 
“servant”; ‘mh, “maidservant”; naar, “young man”). However, 
Arabic elements can also be discerned in the Ammonite ono- 
masticon. These South-Semitic elements must have entered 
the language at a later stage, when the Ammonites entered 
into trade with Arabia, which received its first impetus be- 
ginning in the tenth century and intensified during the As- 
syrian period. 


Ammon and Israel 

The Ammonites’ finest hour came at the end of the period 
of the Judges. *Nahash, their king, conquered Israelite ter- 
ritories bordering Ammon and even succeeded in crossing 
the Jabbok to the north and besieging Jabesh-Gilead (1 Sam. 
11). His degrading demand upon the inhabitants of Jabesh- 
Gilead testifies to Ammonite power and self-confidence; 
it was a challenge to all the tribes of Israel, as was the seven- 
day period given to the population of the city to find a sav- 
ior (1 Sam. 11:3). The unexpected appearance of *Saul at the 
head ofa unified Israelite army completely altered the balance 
of power between Ammon and Israel and brought about 
the Ammonite withdrawal from Israelite territory in Gilead. 
Saul did not enslave the Ammonites, as he was so occupied 
with ending internal feuds and wars with Israel’s neighbors 
(1 Sam. 14:47-48). Nahash the Ammonite remained on his 
throne and even passed the kingdom on to his son Hanun 
(1r Sam. 10:1; 1 Chron. 19:1). Hanun’s provocation of King 
David's goodwill delegation (11 Sam. 10), which was probably 
instigated by the Arameans, led to war between Ammon and 
David (11 Sam. 10-12; 1 Chron. 19-20). Aramean military aid 
to Ammon was not sufficient to prevent David’s conquest of 
the entire country. The intent of 11 Samuel 12:30 (= 1 Chron. 
20:2), regarding the crown that David removed from the 
head of the Ammonite king, is not clear: it may mean either 
that David crowned himself king of the Ammonites or that 
he only took the crown as spoil but left the kingdom in the 
hands of Shobi, the son of Nahash, who became his vassal 
(11 Sam. 17:27). 
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Ammon was subjugated to Israel during the reigns of 
David and Solomon. Although David subjected the Ammo- 
nites to a corvée (11 Sam. 12:31), he also appointed some of 
them to important positions in the kingdom (11 Sam. 23:37; 
= 1 Chron. 11:39). *Solomon had Ammonite wives, some of 
whom brought the worship of their god, Milcom, to Jeru- 
salem (1 Kings 11:5-8; 11 Kings 23:13). Moreover, Solomon’s 
son *Rehoboam, the heir apparent, was born of an Ammo- 
nite mother (1 Kings 14:21). This fact might have been reason 
for some affinity between Ammon and Jerusalem, but it did 
not prove sufficient to create a firm alliance with either Judah 
or Israel after the division of the kingdom. The split in Solo- 
mon's kingdom, the wars between Rehoboam and Jeroboam, 
*Shishak’s campaign into Erez Israel, and the rise in strength 
of *Aram-Damascus all encouraged the Ammonites to cast 
off the Israelite yoke and become independent. The kings of 
Aram-Damascus, who sought hegemony over Palestine, en- 
couraged the Transjordanian states to act against the king- 
doms of Israel and Judah. 

Ammons fate was largely dependent upon the relative 
military strengths of Aram, Israel, and Judah and the politi- 
cal ability of its own rulers to exploit developments in Syria 
and Palestine for their own ends. It seems that the Ammonites 
did not participate in the 12-party pact of the kings of Syria, 
Phoenicia, and Palestine against Assyria. It is most probable 
that Baasha son of Rehob of Aman who is mentioned among 
the allies who fought against Shalmaneser 111 at Karkar in 
853 (Pritchard, Texts, 279), was from Mount Amana in Syria, 
and not from the land of Ammon. 11 Chronicles 20 contains 
a description of an invasion of Judah by Moab and Ammon 
during *Jehoshaphat’s time, but the geography of the account 
is difficult. It is almost certain that the Ammonites exploited 
the strong Aramean pressures on Israel to extend their bor- 
ders in Gilead at Israel’s expense (Amos 1:13). During the 
reigns of *Jeroboam son of Joash, *Uzziah, and *Jotham, there 
was a change in the balance of power in Palestine and Syria. 
Jeroboam is credited with ruling over Damascus and Hamath 
(11 Kings 14:28), while Uzziah subjugated the Ammonites, 
who paid a tax and tribute to him and his son Jotham 
(11 Chron. 26:8; 27:5). Some believe that during the period 
families moved from Judah to Transjordan and established 
large estates in Gilead, and that among them was the fam- 
ily of Tabeel (Isa. 7:6), which is later called the family of To- 
bijah. If 11 Chronicles 27:5 is to be understood literally that 
the king of the Ammonites paid a tax to Jotham in the sec- 
ond and third years of his reign, it is possible to assume that 
he rebelled against Jotham and ceased to pay his levy in the 
fourth year. This cessation of the tax may be explained against 
the background of 11 Kings 15:37, where the hostile activities 
of *Rezin and *Pekah against Judah during Jotham’s reign are 
mentioned. Even though Ammon liberated itself from Judah's 
domination during this period, Tiglath-Pileser 111 does not list 
the king of Ammon among Assyria’s enemies. As far as can be 
seen, the Ammonites did not join the anti-Assyrian alliance 
of Rezin and Pekah. 
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Under Assyrian and Babylonian Rule and the End of the 
Kingdom 

The campaign of Tiglath-Pileser 111 into Palestine in 734- 
732 B.C.E. drew all the states of the area, including Ammon, 
into the Assyrian orbit. Subjection to Assyria took the form of 
periodic payment of taxes, occasional tributes, a corvée, and 
military aid to the Assyrian king. The tax records of Tiglath- 
Pileser 111 mention Sanipu of Ammon (Pritchard, Texts, 282). 
An Assyrian letter from the last third of the eighth century 
discovered at Nimrud (Calah) mentions a delegation from 
the land of the Ammonites (mat Ba-an-am-ma-na-aia) that 
came to Calah together with delegations from other countries 
bearing tributes to the Assyrian king. Buduilu (Puduil), king 
of Ammon, did not join *Hezekiah’s rebellion against Assyria 
in 701, but declared his allegiance to the Assyrian monarch 
by rendering a tribute to him (Pritchard, Texts, 287). In 676, 
Buduilu is mentioned along with “the kings of Hatti, the sea- 
shore, and the islands,’ who were obliged to supply cedar and 
pine beams from the Lebanon and Sirion mountain ranges for 
the construction of Esarhaddon’s palace at Nineveh (Pritchard, 
Texts, 291). Amminadab (Amminadbi), the Ammonite king 
who was contemporary with Esarhaddon and Ashurbanipal, 
is mentioned together with “22 kings of provinces of the shore, 
the islands, and the mainland” who paid heavy tributes to the 
two Assyrian kings and sent their armies to the Assyrian war 
against Egypt in 667 (Pritchard, Texts, 294). Two Assyrian 
documents that mention a tax paid by the Ammonites and 
other nations to Assyria probably come from this period. 

The Ammonite kings submitted to Assyrian domination 
because they saw in it a guarantee of their security against 
desert marauders and a position within the Assyrian imperial 
framework was beneficial to commercial activities and eco- 
nomic growth (Jer. 49:4). This considerable economic activity 
is attested to by the large number of seals and other finds from 
the period of Assyrian rule. Archaeological evidence also tes- 
tifies to the growth of local Ammonite production, alongside 
substantial import of jewelry and other luxury items. The war 
conducted by Kamashaltu, king of Moab, against the king of 
Kedar (Pritchard, Texts, 298) and Ezekiel’s prophecy regard- 
ing Ammon (Ezek. 25:4-5) indicate the serious dangers that 
the wandering bands posed to the peoples of Transjordan. 
Only with the aid of Assyria, which held substantial interests 
in international trade and waged numerous wars against the 
desert tribes, were the Transjordanian states able to fortify 
their desert borders and repulse the nomadic marauders. The 
Assyrians for their part had an interest in strengthening the 
border states and tying them into the empire’s defense system. 
It is even possible that Ammon was able to extend its borders 
in Gilead under Assyrian auspices (Zeph. 2:8). 

There is no evidence that the transition from Assyrian 
to Babylonian rule at the end of the seventh century brought 
about any immediate changes in Ammon’ political or eco- 
nomic situation. When Nebuchadnezzar fought Ashkelon 
in 604-603 B.C.E., “all the kings of the land of Heth” paid a 
tribute to the Babylonian king, and it appears that the king of 
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Ammon was counted among this group. Ammonite troops 
served with the Chaldeans in suppressing *Jehoiakim’s rebel- 
lion (11 Kings 24:1-2), and perhaps in return for this service 
the Ammonites were given a free hand in Gilead (Jer. 49:1) and 
their territory was extended westward to the Jordan, as was 
also the case with the later Babylonian and Persian province of 
Ammon. A few years later, however, Ammon was disaffected 
against Babylonia. An Ammonite king is mentioned among 
the rulers who sent messengers to *Zedekiah in 594-593, in 
connection with the organization of a general rebellion against 
Babylonia (Jer. 27:3), but there is no detailed evidence about 
the fate of the rebellion or about Ammon’ participation. There 
are, however, several suggestions of Ammonite participation 
in the 589-586 rebellion, namely the representation of Nebu- 
chadnezzar as stopping to decide whether to advance on Rab- 
bath-Ammon or on Jerusalem in Ezekiel 21:23-27, Zedekiah’s 
evident attempt to flee to Transjordan (1 Kings 25:4-5), the 
refugees from Judah who found asylum in Ammon (Jer. 40:11), 
and the involvement of Baalis, king of Ammon, perhaps the 
initiator of the anti-Babylonian policy, in the plot to murder 
*Gedaliah son of Ahikam, the Babylonian deputy in Judah. A 
Babylonian punitive expedition against Ammon followed sev- 
eral years later. Josephus (Ant., 10:181-2) relates that five years 
after the destruction of Jerusalem, during the 23" year of his 
reign (in 582 B.c.E.), Nebuchadnezzar conducted a military 
campaign against Syria and Transjordan. As there is no clear 
and irrefutable indication about the existence of an indepen- 
dent or semi-independent Ammonite nation after the end of 
the neo-Babylonian period it may be assumed that it was in 
the course of Nebuchadnezzar’s above-mentioned campaign, 
or shortly thereafter, that Ammon was reorganized as the 
province, reaching down to the Jordan, which was known in 
the Hellenistic times as Ammonitis. 

The disintegration of the Assyrian Empire toward the end 
of the seventh century and the political upheavals in Palestine 
during the neo-Babylonian period led to the collapse of the 
defense system along Ammons desert border. Transjordania 
was invaded by Arabian tribes which destroyed the commu- 
nity. N. Glueck’s archaeological survey of Transjordan reveals 
that sedentary occupation of Transjordan was terminated in 
the middle of the sixth century; cultivated lands became the 
territory of desert nomads (cf. Ezek. 25:4-10). Later mention 
of Ammon or Ammonites does not refer to the country or 
people as such, but to the province of Ammon and its popu- 
lation. About “Tobiah the Ammonite servant” (e.g., Neh. 2:10; 
3:35) there are divergent opinions. According to one view he 
was not a true Ammonite but a Jew from the family of Tobijah 
who served in an important role in the Persian administration. 
He was called an Ammonite by reason of his residence in that 
territory. But others maintain that just as Sanballat was a Ho- 
ronite (of Horonaim in Moab?) but a Samarian by residence, 
so Tobijah was an Ammonite by descent but a Samarian by 
residence, and like the other Samarians a Yahwist by religion. 
During the Hellenistic period, the area of Ammon was re- 
duced to its eastern section and its urban center, Philadelphia 
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(Rabbath-Ammon). The western part, which had a large Jew- 
ish population, was known as Perea (Peraea) and was annexed 
by the Hasmonean kingdom under Jonathan. 


[Bustanay Oded] 


In the Aggadah 

Ammonites are linked with Moabites throughout the aggadah 
and halakhah. The aggadah explains the especially severe de- 
cree against Ammonites and Moabites: “They shall not enter 
the congregation of the Lord” (Deut. 23:4). It says that these 
tribes did not show gratitude to the Israelites, whose ances- 
tor, Abraham, had saved Lot, the father of Ammon and Moab. 
Instead, they committed four hostile acts against Israel. They 
sought to destroy Israel by hiring Balaam. They waged open 
war against them at the time of Jephthah and of Jehoshaphat. 
Finally they gave full rein to their hatred against Israel at the 
destruction of the First Temple. As a result, God appointed 
four prophets — Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Zephaniah - to 
proclaim their punishment (Lam. R. 1:10, ed. Buber (1899), 
74). When they heard Jeremiah foretell the destruction of 
Jerusalem, the Ammonites and Moabites hastened to report 
it to Nebuchadnezzar and persuaded him to attack the capi- 
tal (Sanh. 96b). At the capture of the city, instead of seeking 
booty, they seized the Scroll of the Law in the Temple in order 
to erase the decree against them (Lam. R. 1:10; Yev. 16b). Ac- 
cording to another view, they seized the two cherubim from 
above the Ark of the Covenant and displayed them in order to 
prove that Israel, too, was worshipping idols (Lam. R. Proem 
9, ed. Buber (1899), 8). The original attitude toward the Am- 
monites and Moabites was certainly positive as can be seen 
from the biblical prohibition against attacking them: “Be not 
at enmity with Moab, neither contend with them in battle; 
for I will not give thee of his land for a possession” (Deut. 
2:9) and “when thou comest nigh over against the children 
of Ammon, harass them not, nor contend with them, for I 
will not give thee of the land of the children of Ammon for 
a possession; because I have given it unto the children of Lot 
for a possession” (Deut. 2:19). The latter legends stem from 
deep disappointment; the Ammonites and Moabites could 
have been expected to be the natural allies of Israel because 
of their close relationship through Lot, instead of which they 
became their enemies. 


In the Halakhah 

The rabbis made two significant and far-reaching reservations 
to the injunction “an Ammonite and a Moabite shall not enter 
into the congregation of the Lord forever.” The first was the 
halakhic ruling contained in the Mishnah (Yev. 8:3) restricting 
the prohibition to males. There was scriptural justification for 
this since not only did Boaz marry Ruth the Moabitess, but 
Rehoboam the son of Solomon was the son of an Ammonite 
woman (1 Kings 14:21, 31). The aggadah (Yev. 76b-77a; cf. Ruth 
R. 4:6) tells in great detail the dramatic story of the dispute 
concerning David's claim to the throne on account of his de- 
scent from Ruth. The dispute was solved by Ithra the Israelite 
(11 Sam. 17:25) “who girt himself with a sword like an Ishma- 
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elite” (since he is called Jether the Ishmaelite in 1 Chron. 2:17), 
and threatened to put to death anyone who disputed the hala- 
khah which he had received from the bet din of Samuel that 
the law applied only to males. 

Equally dramatic were the circumstances which led to the 
second ruling, the complete abolition of the restriction. On 
the day when R. Gamaliel was deposed and R. Eliezer b. Aza- 
riah appointed nasi, “Judah, an Ammonite proselyte,’ came 
to the bet midrash and asked whether the prohibition applied 
to him. Joshua b. Hananiah declared himself in favor of his 
being accepted since the inhabitants of these countries at that 
time were not descended from the Ammonites and Moabites 
of the Bible, as “Sennacherib had long ago mixed up all na- 
tions.” His view was accepted as the halakhah (Ber. 28a; cf. 
Maim., Yad, Issurei Bi’ah 12:25) 

[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 
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AMNON (Heb. JiP?N , 713798 ,J179N; from the root aX ?mn); 
“to be firm or trustworthy”), eldest son of King David, born 
in Hebron of Ahinoam the Jezreelitess (11 Sam. 3:2). Becom- 
ing infatuated with his beautiful half-sister Tamar, he acted 
on a ruse devised by his friend Jonadab, “a very clever man,’ 
and son of David’s brother Shimah, lured her to his bedside 
on the pretext of illness, raped her, and then cast her out. She 
then took refuge in the home of her full brother *Absalom. The 
king did not punish Amnon (11 Sam. 13:21). Two years later 
Absalom invited Amnon to his estate in Baal-Hazor, together 
with the other royal princes, for a sheep shearing celebration, 
and ordered his men to kill him while Amnon was merry 
with wine. (It appears from 11 Sam. 13:32-33 that Jonadab had 
now cast his lot with Absalom.) Since David’s second son evi- 
dently either died young or was incapacitated, Absalom, the 
third son, now had the strongest claim to the succession on 
the score of seniority. Recent work from the standpoint of 
the Bible as literature and feminist criticism has questioned 
whether Tamar was, in fact, raped. Another trend has been 
to compare Amnon’s actions toward Tamar with David’s ac- 
tions toward Bathsheba. 

According to rabbinic tradition (Sanh. 21a), Amnon 
could have married Tamar as she was conceived prior to her 
mother’s conversion. This tragic incident prompted the rabbis 
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to forbid an unmarried girl to remain alone with a man in a 
room (ibid. 21a-b). The affair of Amnon and Tamar is stigma- 
tized in Avot 5:16 as the prototype of selfish love prompted by 
lust. For reasons of propriety, the Mishnah excludes the story 
from public reading in synagogue, whether in the original or 
in Aramaic translation (Meg. 4:10). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Yeivin, Mehkarim be-Toledot Yisrael ve- 
Arzo (1960), 196; Ginzberg, Legends, 4 (1913), 118-9. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: P. Trible, Texts of Terror (1984); T. Reis, in: JANES, 25 
(1997), 43-60. 


AMNON OF MAINZ (tenth century), martyr and legend- 
ary figure. Amnon is known mainly through *Isaac b. Moses 
of Vienna (12''-13'' century) who quotes *Ephraim b. Jacob 
(12'» century) as speaking of Amnon as “a leader of his gen- 
eration, wealthy, of distinguished ancestry, and pleasing ap- 
pearance.” The legend is that after Amnon resisted repeated 
attempts by the bishop of Mainz to persuade him to accept 
Christianity, he was barbarically mutilated. He was brought 
back to his home, and on Rosh Ha-Shanah was carried into 
the synagogue. As the Kedushah prayer was about to be recited 
Amnon asked the hazzan to wait while he “sanctified the great 
name (of God),” and thereupon recited the hymn “U-Netan- 
neh Tokef Kedushat ha-Yom” (“Let us tell the mighty holiness 
of this day”), after which he died. Three days afterward, he ap- 
peared in a dream to *Kalonymus b. Meshullam and taught 
him the entire prayer, asking him to circulate it throughout the 
Diaspora for recital in synagogues on Rosh Ha-Shanah. This 
legend, which gained wide credence during the time of the 
Crusades, inspired many to martyrdom. In Johanan *Treves’ 
commentary on the Roman mahzor (Bologna, 1540) and in 
various editions of the Ashkenazi rite, the story is repeated 
with slight changes. In the Ashkenazi liturgy of Rosh Ha-Sha- 
nah (and in its eastern branch, of the Day of Atonement also), 
the recital of the hymn is invested with great solemnity. It has 
been adapted by many Sephardi communities of the Mediter- 
ranean, in some of which it is recited before Musaf in a Ladino 
translation. U-Netanneh Tokef is actually older; for it is found 
in old liturgical manuscripts and in genizah fragments. It ap- 
parently derives from a very early Palestinian prayer which 
was later attributed to Amnon. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Germ Jud, 1 (1963), 204. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 


Puy: LG. Marcus, in: Studien zur juedischen Geschichte und Soziolo- 
gie (Festschrift Carlebach, 1992), 97-113. 


[Abraham Meir Habermann] 


AM OLAM, Russian Jewish society formed to establish agri- 
cultural colonies in the United States. The organization took 
its name from Perez *Smolenskin’s famous Hebrew essay “Am 
Olam, (“The Eternal People”), and was founded in Odessa in 
1881 by two young utopian idealists, Mania Bakl and Moses 
Herder, who called for the settling of Jews on the land in 
America in the form of socialist communes. Coming at a time 
of rising Jewish emigration and interest in national and social 
renewal such as motivated the Bilu movement as well, their ap- 
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peal fell on fertile ground and Am Olam chapters were quickly 
formed in a number of Russian cities. The first contingent of 70 
Jewish craftsmen, artisans, and students left for America from 
Yelizavetgrad in the spring of 1881 and was followed in 1881-82 
by additional groups totaling several hundred people from 
Kiev, Kremenchug, Vilna, and Odessa. Many of the immigrants 
never proceeded beyond New York, where they eventually 
drifted apart, but four colonies were ultimately established. The 
first of these, consisting of 32 families led by Herman *Rosen- 
thal, settled on over 1,000 acres at Sicily Island, Louisiana, in 
the spring of 1882 but was soon forced to abandon the site as a 
result of a disastrous Mississippi River flood. Twelve of these 
families then went with Rosenthal to South Dakota, where they 
founded a second colony called “Crimea” in September 1882. 
Another settlement, “Bethlehem of Judea,” was established the 
same year a few miles away. Both lasted until 1885, when debt 
and other difficulties led to their liquidation. 

The longest-lived of the Am Olam colonies, as well as the 
most intensely communistic, “New Odessa,’ was established 
by some 70 persons near Portland, Oregon, in 1882. Led by the 
socialist Pavel Kaplan and the non-Jewish disciple of Comte’s 
“religion of humanity,” William Frey, the settlement flourished 
for a while until internal bickering and demoralization set in, 
bringing about its demise in 1887. Some of the survivors, led 
by Kaplan, sought to reorganize as an urban commune, first 
in San Francisco and then in New York, but by 1890 they too 
had disbanded and the last vestiges of Am Olam had ceased 
to exist. Many of its former members, however, continued to 
play an active role as individuals within New York’s Jewish 
socialist community. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Menes, in: A. Tcherikover, Geshikhte 
fun der Yidisher Arbeter-Bavegung in di Fareynikte Shtaten, 2 (1945), 
203-38; A. Litvin, in: Yidisher Kemfer (Dec. 6, 1935); A. Cahan, Bleter 
fun Mayn Lebn, 2 (1926), 115-8 (on Mania Bakl), 157-8 (on Pavel Ka- 
plan), 84-87, 123-8 (on William Frey), 296-305 (on New Odessa). 


[Hillel Halkin] 


AMON (Heb. 7X , 78), son of *Manasseh; became king of 
Judah (642-640 B.c.£.) at the age of 22. The author of Chron- 
icles considered the “transgressions” of Amon to have been 
“more numerous” than those of his father Manasseh (11 Chron. 
33:23). The reasons for Amon’s assassination by members of 
his court are not explained in the Bible, but the conspirators 
were put to death by the am ha-arez (i.e., “the people of the 
land,” probably the large landowners). They enthroned his 
young son Josiah. It has been argued that the conspirators 
were opponents of the pro-Assyrian policies of Manasseh and 
Amon, while the am ha-arez were pro-Assyrian. Support for 
the hypothesis is based on synchronizing Amon’s reign with 
the period of a rebellion in Syria against Ashurbanipal, king of 
Assyria, which is reported in Assyrian sources. On this analy- 
sis, Amon, who is said to have followed the ways of his father 
Manasseh (11 Kings 21:20-21), would have remained loyal to 
the Assyrian régime and opposed this rebellion, while the in- 
tervention of the am ha-arez and their crowning of the eight- 
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year-old Josiah were intended to forestall eventual complica- 
tions after the suppression of the rebellion by the Assyrians. 
But a revised chronology of Ashurbanipal’s inscriptions mili- 
tates against the suggested synchronism. 


In the Aggadah 

Talmudic tradition considers Amon, in the light of what is 
said in Chronicles, as the worst of Judah’s kings and concludes 
that his sins surpassed those of Ahaz and Manasseh. Ahaz put 
his seal on the Torah to prevent the reading of it; Manasseh 
erased the names of God from the Torah; while Amon or- 
dered all of the Torah scrolls burned. Only one Torah scroll, 
which was found during the reign of Josiah, managed to es- 
cape his decree. The sins of Amon in the interruption of the 
Temple cult were also extremely severe (Sanh. 103b; SOR 24). 
Nevertheless, Amon is not enumerated among the kings (Je- 
roboam, Ahab, and Manasseh) who do not have a portion in 
the World to Come. This was a consequence of the merit of 
his son Josiah (Sanh. 1044). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Malamat, in: Tarbiz, 21 (1949/50), 123 ff.; 
idem, in: IEJ, 3 (1953), 26-29; Bright, Hist, 294-5; M. Streck (ed.), 
Assurbanipal, 1 (Ger., 1916), ccclxiff.; EM, s.v. (includes bibliogra- 
phy); S. Yeivin, Mehkarim be-Toledot Yisrael ve-Arzo (1960), 254, 
289, 317. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Cogan and H. Tadmor, 11 Kings 
(1988), 275-76. IN THE AGGADAH: Ginzberg, Legends, 4 (1947), 281; 
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AMORA (Aram. 81178; “sayer,” “spokesman’”), a term which 
designates the “interpreter,” who communicated audibly to the 
assembled pupils the lessons of the rabbinic teacher. It is also 
used as a generic term for the rabbis of the post-mishnaic pe- 
riod, whose activities were centered on the interpretation of 
the Mishnah (see *Amoraim). The amoraim as teachers would 
often employ an amora as their spokesman. The amora stood 
by the teacher when he lectured. It was primarily to him that 
the rabbi spoke and he, in turn, conveyed those words to the 
audience. The Talmud (Yoma 20b) states that *Rav, who him- 
self had served as an amora to R. Shila, appointed an amora 
when he wished to address a large assembly. There are in- 
stances both of the scholar communicating his words to the 
amora in Aramaic (Gen. R. 10) and of the amora addressing 
the pupils in Hebrew (Sanh. 7b). 

The Amora is mentioned during the talmudic period 
both in Palestine and in Babylonia. Avdan is mentioned as 
the amora of R. Judah ha-Nasi (TJ, Ber. 4:1, 7c), while R. Pedat 
served as the amora of R. Yose (TJ, Meg. 4:10, 75c). Even Mar 
b. R. Ashi, one of the last of the amoraim, used to employ an 
amora at his addresses (Kid. 31b). Sometimes the amora was 
given considerable latitude in his expositions (Sot. 40a). Resh 
Lakish once told his amora Judah ben Nahman, to utter words 
of comfort on his behalf to mourners whom they both visited 
(Ket. 8b). On occasion, questions by the students would be ad- 
dressed to the amora who would prepare them for submission 
to the rabbi. At times he would make the concluding remarks 
after the delivery of an aggadic discourse or public discussion 
(Ty, Ber. 4:3, 7c). Sometimes when the assembly was excep- 
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tionally large, several amoraim were employed, Rav Huna on 
one occasion employing no less than 13 simultaneously (Ket. 
106a). On one occasion when the nasi appointed a judge, who 
though wealthy was of doubtful erudition, Judah b. Nahman 
was appointed as his amora. In the course of his discourses, 
Judah made sarcastic references to his ignorance, and criti- 
cized the nasi for appointing him (Sanh. 7b). References are 
found to amoraim who delivered the discourse in an unnec- 
essarily loud voice, thus minimizing the effect of the original 
address, spoken in a soft and gentle tone (Eccl. R. 9:17; Ber. 
56a). The institution of the amora continued as late as the 12" 
century, and is mentioned by Pethahiah of Regensburg under 
the name meturgeman (A. Benisch (ed.), Travels of Rabbi Pet- 
achia (1856), 16-17). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Guttmann, Mafte’ah, 3 (1924), 182-4; S.J.L. 
Rapoport, Erekh Millin (1852), 115-21. 
[Shmuel Safrai] 


AMORAIM (Aram. 0°8'11798), designation of the scholars in 
the Land of Israel and Babylonia who succeeded the tannaim 
and preceded (in Babylonia) the *savoraim and geonim. (See 
Table: Heads of Academies.) The composition of the Mishnah 
by R. Judah ha-Nasi in the beginning of the third century, and 
its subsequent dissemination and gradual acceptance in the 
academies of the Land of Israel and Babylonia led to a break 
between scholarly activity of the earlier period and the hal- 
akhic and aggadic activity of later scholars. These scholars are 
the “amoraim, whose words constitute most of the attributed 
material in the Talmudim and the amoraic midrash-compi- 
lations. The word “amora” means “speaker” or “interpreter,” 
and the application of this term to these scholars likely stems 
from their work in interpreting and deriving halakhah from 
the Mishnah and contemporaneous beraitot. Already in both 
Talmudim, we find references to the amoraim as a group dis- 
tinct from tannaim: R. Levi and R. Simon are described as 
“two amorin” (tj Berakhot 1:1, 2c), and the Babylonian Tal- 
mud (Bavli) explicitly distinguishes tannaim from amoraim 
(TB Eruvin 7a; TB Sanhedrin 6a and 33a). At times, the Baby- 
lonian Talmud also calls attention to amoraim it describes as 
“amoraei be-maarava” (“amoraim in the West,” meaning the 
Land of Israel; e.g., TB Shabbat 21b, 96a; TB Ketubot 80a). 

Many Palestinian amoraim (and the tannaim before 
them) conventionally bear the title “Rabbi”; the equivalent 
title of recognition for Babylonian Amoriam is “Rav: A num- 
ber of amoraim in both centers hold neither title. The tradi- 
tional view is that the title “Rabbi” was only conferred on a 
scholar after ordination by the patriarch and Sanhedrin in 
Palestine. Modern scholars have suggested that the differ- 
ence between these titles is actually a linguistic feature mark- 
ing separate dialects. 


The Generations of the Amoraim 

The amoraim were active between approximately 220 c.k. (the 
traditional date of the redaction of the Mishnah) and 360 or 
370 in the Land of Israel, and between 220 and approximately 
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Heads of the Academies of Erez Israel (Palestine) and Babylon. 





Erez Israel 


Babylon 





First Generation 220 C.E.-250 C.E. 


R. Hanina b. Hama: head of the 
Council of Sepphoris 

Oshaiah Rabbah: head of the 
academy at Caesarea 

R. Yannai 

R. Joshua b. Levi: head of the 
Academy at Lydda 


Rav (Abba b. Aivu): founder and 
head of the Academy of Sura 
Samuel: head of the Academy of 
Nehardea 

Karna: “Dayyan of the Golah” 
Mar Ukba: the Exilarch 


Second Generation 250 C.E.-290 C.E. 
R. Johanan: head of the Academy at R. Huna: head of the Academy 


Tiberias 
R. Simeon b. Lakish: (Resh Lakish) 


R. Eleazar b. Pedat: Head of the 
Academy at Tiberias 


of Sura 

R. Judah b. Ezekiel: head of the 
Academy of Pumbedita 

R. Hamnuna 


Third Generation 290 C.E.-320 C.E. 


R. Ammi b. Nathan: head of the 
Academy at Tiberias 

R. Assi: head of the Academy at 
Tiberias 

R. Abbahu: head of the Academy at 
Caesarea 

R. Zeira 


R. Hisda: head of the Academy 
of Sura 

Rabbah b. Huna: head of the 
Academy of Sura 

Rabba b. Nahmani: head of the 
Academy of Pumbedita 

R. Joseph B. Hiyya: head of the 
Academy of Pumbedita 


Fourth Generation 320 C.E.-350 C.E. 


R. Jonah: head of the Academy at 
Tiberias 

R. Yose: head of the Academy at 
Tiberias 

R. Jeremiah 

R. Haggai 


Abbaye: head of the Academy of 
Pumbedita 

Rava b. Joseph: founder and 
head of the Academy of Mahoza 
Rami b. Hama 

R. Zeira 


Fifth Generation 350 C.E.-375 C.E. 


R. Mani: head of the Academy at 
Tiberias 

R. Yose b. Avin 

R. Tanhuma b. Abba 


R. Papa: founder and head of the 
Academy at Naresh 

R. Huna b. Joshua 

R. Zevid: head of the Academy at 
Pumbedita 


Sixth Generation 375 C.E.-425 C.E. 


Rav Ashi: head of the Academy of 
Sura in Matah Mehasya 

Ravina 

Mar Zutra 

Ameimar 


Seventh Generation 425 C.E.-460 C.E. 


Mar b. Rav Ashi (Tabyomi): head 
of the Academy of Sura 

R. Yeimar: head of the Academy 
of Sura 

R. Geviha of Bei-Katil: head of the 
Academy of Pumbedita 


Eight Generation 460 C.E.-500 C.E. 


Ravina ii b. Huna: head of the 
Academy of Sura 

R. Yose: head of the Academy of 
Pumbedita Ahai b. Huna 
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500 in Babylonia. Rabbinic tradition credits Rav, a student of 
R. Judah ha-Nasi, with bringing the Mishnah to Babylonia 
and thus inaugurating the amoraic period in Babylonia. It 
is customary to divide the amoraic period into generations. 
In most cases such a division is artificial, since many of the 
scholars can be assigned to two successive generations. The 
first five generations consist of both Palestinian and Babylo- 
nian amoraim. The last two to three generations, however, are 
limited to Babylonian amoraim. It is not easy to identify all 
the amoraim mentioned in the Talmud and Midrash since the 
same amora often appears under different names, whereas two 
amoraim from two different generations can bear the same 
name. Moreover, many names have been transmitted incor- 
rectly. Over 2,000 amoraim, however, can be identified with 
tolerable certainty. See the table of the more prominent of the 
amoraim of the different generations. 


THE PROBLEM OF AMORAIC ATTRIBUTIONS AND BIOGRA- 
pHy. Up to and throughout much of the 20" century, scholars 
generally assumed that amoraic statements preserved in the 
Talmudim and midrash-compilations accurately represented 
the positions held by the sages to whom they were attributed, 
and that narratives purporting to relate information about 
the lives of individual amoraim reflected reliable biographical 
traditions about the amoriam as real, historical figures. Both 
of these views have undergone radical revision, and we must 
attend to these issues before proceeding further with the por- 
trayal of the amoriam as set out in rabbinic literature. 

Jacob Neusner and his students called the reliability of 
amoraic attributions into question, partly on the ground that 
there is no source external to rabbinic literature that can be 
used to verify them, and partly on the basis of a comparison 
of parallel traditions which testify to an internal literary de- 
velopment within the rabbinic sources themselves. Skepti- 
cism about the reliability of attributions is justified in part by 
the Babylonian Talmud itself, which sometimes notes that an 
amora did not explicitly state a view attributed to him, but that 
the attributed view was inferred from the amora’s conduct in 
a particular instance (“lav be-ferush itamar ela me-kelala it- 
amar”; e.g., Bava Batra 4ob, 126a). In the Jerusalem Talmud 
as well, Shimon b. Ba was said to have doubted R. Abbahu’s 
attribution of a particular view to R. Yohanan (TJ Shabbat 6:1, 
7d), again demonstrating amoraic awareness that not all amo- 
raic attributions may be accurate. 

Few, if any, scholars still maintain the view that amo- 
raic attributions are in all circumstances to be presumed re- 
liable. Recent studies by Richard Kalmin have demonstrated 
that one must also be cautious about leaping to the opposite 
conclusion: that attributions are in all circumstances to be 
presumed unreliable. Kalmin demonstrated the existence of 
patterns in statements attributed to particular amoriam or to 
the amoriam of particular generations, and concluded that 
these patterns are indicative of real historical differences in the 
amoraic scholarly enterprise. Thus, while the accuracy ofa dis- 
crete amoraic statement may be impossible to verify, the state- 
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ments of an amora or of a generation, when taken together, 
may indeed yield information that may be used for historical 
reconstruction. Other research - such as Z.M. Dor’s work on 
Rava’s and Rav Papa's engagement with Palestinian learning, 
and David Kraemer’s finding that the later Babylonian amoraic 
generations are more likely to preserve argumentation — but- 
tresses that conclusion. But it remains difficult to determine 
whether or not a given amoraic statement was actually uttered 
by the sage to whom it is attributed, or whether the statement 
as transmitted preserves a form of the tradition which remains 
relatively close to the original, without a detailed examination 
of all of the parallel versions of the tradition, and all the rele- 
vant manuscript material. As a result, references in this article 
to what a sage said or did should be understood as references 
to what he is represented to have said or done. 

Rabbinic literature also contains narratives, many of 
which present details about the lives of particular rabbis in the 
course of telling other stories. Other narratives purport to re- 
late entire episodes from rabbis’ lives. Throughout the 19» and 
most of the 20 centuries, scholars viewed these narratives as 
sources for rabbinic biography, and some scholarly work was 
done to draw together the scattered details from disparate rab- 
binic sources in order to construct rabbinic “biographies.” To 
the extent that narratives contained accounts of supernatural 
events, scholars resorted to the technique of the “historical 
kernel”: ignoring the fantastic elements of narratives in order 
to recover the kernel of historical information the story was 
thought to yield about the sage. This project was problematic 
because for most, if not all amoraim, the Talmudim and mi- 
drash-compilations leave large gaps in the chronology of their 
lives, which could only be supplemented by guesswork and 
creative extrapolation — hardly the stuff of scholarly biogra- 
phy. The seminal work of Jacob Neusner, William Scott Green, 
Shamma Friedman, Richard Kalmin, Jeffrey L. Rubenstein and 
other scholars has led to a complete rethinking of the project 
of “rabbinic biography.’ Scholars now recognize that rabbinic 
narratives are literary creations formulated to serve the pur- 
poses of their narrators and/or of the redactors of the com- 
pilations in which they are now found; they present edifying 
moral lessons, or teach about the rabbinic way of life, but are 
not meant to be straightforward presentations of history or 
biography and must not be utilized as such. Therefore, alleged 
discrete biographical details must not be lifted out of rabbinic 
narratives; the narratives must be carefully studied as whole 
compositions in order to discern the overall message the story- 
tellers or redactors wished to convey. All of these methodolog- 
ical considerations complicate the project of presenting the 
lives and activities of the amoraim, but the resulting presen- 
tation benefits from the rigorous examination of the sources 
that these methodological considerations require. 


Organization of Amoraic Torah Study and Teaching 

The major study-centers in amoraic Palestine were Caesarea, 
“the South” (most likely Lydda), Sepphoris, and Tiberias. In 
Babylonia, the principal study-centers were Sura, Pumbedita, 
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Nehardea (destroyed and eventually transplanted), Mahoza, 
and Naresh. 

Most likely these cities were not the sites of organized 
academies. Rather, groups of rabbinic disciples would gather 
around a teacher, with whom they studied Torah and whom 
they personally served as part of their initiation into the rab- 
binic way of life. 

Memorization and constant recitation of one’s learning 
were stressed as the cultural ideal in the rabbinic centers of 
both the Land of Israel and Babylonia. Although some amo- 
raim allegedly kept written notes (e.g., TJ Kilayim 1:1, 27a; TJ 
Maaserot 2:4, 49d), and may even have consulted books of 
aggadah (Ty Shabbat 16:1, 15c), orality, rather than writing, 
was the primary and favored mode of study and teaching. 
Rav Sheshet was said to have reviewed his learning every 30 
days (TB Pesahim 68b). Rava advised that one should always 
recite one’s learning, even if one tended to forget, and even if 
one did not know the meaning of what was recited (TB Avo- 
dah Zarah 19a; see also TB Shabbat 63a). Recitation was to be 
done in a melodious chant (TB Megillah 32a). 

The emphasis on memorization coexists in the Baby- 
lonian Talmud in tension with a growing Babylonian amo- 
raic emphasis on dialectic and argumentation. R. Yohanan 
is represented as claiming that there was a Tannaitic dispute 
as to whether “Sinai” (the scholar who had memorized much 
Torah) or the “uprooter of mountains” (a sharp thinker) was 
preferable. According to the Babylonian Talmud Palestinian 
scholars resolved this question in favor of “Sinai.” Neverthe- 
less, Rav Yosef — described as “Sinai” — was said to have de- 
ferred to Rabbah, the “uprooter of mountains,’ as academy 
head (TB Horayot 14a). This story illustrates the growing 
Babylonian preference for skill in argument. Similarly, Rav 
reported that the people Israel forgot hundreds of halakhot 
after Moses’ death, but, according to R. Abbahu, these hala- 
khot were restored through the dialectical creativity of Othniel 
b. Kenaz (TB Temurah 16a). Thus, although the accumulation 
of knowledge is lauded because “everyone needs the master of 
wheat” (TB Horayot 14, referring to one who possesses much 
memorized knowledge), the Babylonian amoraim moved in 
the direction of ascribing at least equal weight to the achieve- 
ment of analytic ability and dialectical skill. 


Relations Between the Land of Israel and Babylonia 
During the Amoraic Period 

The presence of Palestinian amoraic traditions in the Baby- 
lonian Talmud and of Babylonian amoraic traditions in the 
Jerusalem Talmud testifies to a significant degree of interac- 
tion between these two centers of learning during the first 
four generations of the amoraim. While much of this activ- 
ity involved the transmission of traditions from Palestine to 
Babylonia, the Jerusalem Talmud does call attention to the 
halakhic traditions of “the rabbis of there [Babylonia],” who 
are contrasted with “the rabbis of here [Palestine]” (e.g., TJ 
Berakhot 1:9, 3d; 9:4, 14a). The Babylonian Talmud also de- 
scribes the activities of scholars known as the “nahote” (“those 
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who descended”), who carried learning with them from 
the Land of Israel to Babylonia and back. Two of the best- 
known nahote were R. Dimi (= Avudimi, of the fourth Pal- 
estinian amoraic generation) and Rabin (= Avin or Avun, of 
the third and fourth Babylonian amoraic generations), who 
eventually moved to the Land of Israel. Nahote typically 
brought discrete halakhic traditions (called “memrot”), sto- 
ries, halakhic sugyot, and aggadic traditions to Babylonia; their 
activity is often introduced by the formulaic “When Rabbi 
X came [to Babylonia]” (e.g., Ket. 17a, Az 11b). Rabin is also 
described as writing letters to Babylonian amoraim (TB Ke- 
tubot 49b, TB Bava Mezi’a 114a), as are other Palestinian 
amoraim (TB Bava Mezi’a 41b; TB Sanhedrin 29a; TB Hullin 
95a). 

The Babylonian Talmud also highlights halakhic infor- 
mation brought from Palestine by use of the introductory 
phrase shalhu mitam (“they [= the Palestinian scholars] sent 
from there [Palestine]”). Among these communications were 
some that cautioned the Babylonians to be careful to observe 
the second day of the Festival (TB Bezah 4b), to be careful to 
treat Rav Ahai with respect, who is described as “lighting up 
the eyes of the Exile” (TB Hullin 59b), and some that corrected 
and expanded their halakhic knowledge in particular areas 
(e.g., TB Bava Batra 165b, TB Menahot 43a). 

The two rabbinic centers are not portrayed as being of 
equal authority or as having equal prestige during the amo- 
raic period. Babylonia and its scholars are portrayed as sub- 
ordinate to the authority of the Land of Israel. Abbaye claims 
that since “we are subordinate to them, we do as they do” (TB 
Pesahim 51a). The Babylonian Talmud also describes Babylo- 
nian judges as being the “agents” of the scholars of the Land of 
Israel who are only empowered to adjudicate certain types of 
cases that do not require expert, ordained judges only found 
in the Land (TB Bava Kamma 84); see also TB Sanhedrin 14a). 
Abbaye, speaking to Rav Yosef, thus referred to them both as 
“laypeople” (hedyotot), presumably because they had not been 
ordained in Palestine (TB Gittin 88b). 

The Palestinian amoraim are also portrayed as ridicul- 
ing Babylonian halakhic traditions (TB Pesahim 34b, TB Yoma 
57a, TB Zevahim 6ob). R. Yohanan explained that Babylonia 
is called “Bavel” because scripture, mishnah, and talmud are 
all mixed up (“balul”) in it (TB Sanhedrin 24a). This ridicule 
may simply reflect the natural tensions between competing 
rabbinic centers rather than a real evaluation of Babylonian 
amoraic capabilities, since we can also observe sharp intra- 
Palestinian polemics between sages in northern and south- 
ern Palestine (TJ Sanhedrin 1:2, 18c; Ty Avodah Zarah 2:9, 
41d). There is further support for this conclusion in a tradi- 
tion about Palestinian appreciation of the scholarly compe- 
tence of the Babylonian rabbis. Contrary to earlier Palestin- 
ian doubts about Babylonian competence with regard to bills 
of divorce, the “Scholars” (havrayya) said in the name of R. 
Yehoshua b. Levi: “Now that scholars are found outside the 
Land, they are considered ‘experts’ [with regard to bills of di- 
vorce]” (TJ Git. 1:1, 43b). 
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The fourth generation Babylonian Amora Rava is the last 
Babylonian Amora mentioned in the Jerusalem Talmud (Ty 
Bezah 1:3, 60b). The absence of the rest of the fourth genera- 
tion (not to mention the fifth-seventh), from the Jerusalem 
Talmud is evidence that the final redaction of the Jerusalem 
Talmud was being brought to a close during this time. Some 
post-Jerusalem Talmud Palestinian scholars do appear in the 
Babylonian Talmud (e.g., TB Shabbat 107a; TB Hullin 59b). 


Amoraim as Aggadists 

Amoraim in both centers studied both halakhah and aggadah, 
although the latter is noticeably less of a Babylonian project. 
The Jerusalem Talmud itself contains relatively little aggadah, 
but Palestinian amoraim are richly represented in the great 
amoraic midrash-collections: * Bereshit Rabbah, * Vayikra Rab- 
bah, and *Pesikta de-Rav Kahana. The Babylonian Talmud 
contains much aggadah (in keeping with its encyclopedic na- 
ture), but most of this material is Palestinian in origin. 

The greater Palestinian contribution to aggadah is also 
reflected in the scholarly profiles of some amoraim. Among 
Babylonian amoraim, Rav is noteworthy as a scholar of 
both halakhah and aggadah, while among Palestinian amo- 
raim, there are several scholars renowned for aggadah alone - 
R. Levi, R. Shmuel b. Nahman, R. Tanhuma, and other great 
aggadists who rarely formulated halakhic statements. No 
Babylonian Amora is identifiable as an expert on aggadah 
alone. The Palestinian rabbinic compilations alone also 
refer to certain scholars as rabanan daggadeta (“the rabbis 
of aggadah”; Ty Yevamot 4:2, 5c; TJ Ma‘aserot 1:2, 48d), or as 
baalei aggadah (“masters of aggadah”; Bereshit Rabbah 94:5; 
Leviticus Rabbah 31:1). The historical reason for the greater 
Palestinian engagement with aggadah is unclear, but R. Isaac is 
credited with the notion that a greater emphasis on the study 
of scripture and aggadah is characteristic of periods of eco- 
nomic deprivation and social oppression, such as that im- 
posed by the “wicked kingdom,” Rome (Pesikta de-R. Ka- 
hana 12:3). 

The Talmudim also indicate that there may have been 
some tension, or at least competition, between scholars of 
halakhah and aggadah. In the Jerusalem Talmud, R. Zeirah is 
said to have chided R. Abba b. Kahana and R. Levi, claiming 
that aggadic works are “books of divination,’ presumably be- 
cause aggadah at times interprets scriptural verses in highly 
creative, counterintuitive ways (TJ Maaserot 3:10, 51a). Ac- 
cording to the Babylonian Talmud, the public left R. Hiyya 
b. Abba’s lecture on halakhah in order to attend R. Abbahu’s 
discourse on aggadah (TB Sotah 40a). 


The Amoraim as Authorities and Sources of Guidance for 
Non-Rabbis 

Palestinian sources describe rabbis as providing guidance on 
legal and other matters for non-rabbis, including on ques- 
tions of choosing local religious leadership (Tj Shevi’it 6:1, 
36d). But this should not be taken as indicative of non-rab- 
bis’ complete, unconditional acceptance of the amoraim as 
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religious leaders, because non-rabbis are also portrayed as ig- 
noring rabbinic directives when these were perceived as too 
draconian (e.g., TJ Sheviit 4:3, 35b). Rabbis are also described 
as modifying the Sabbatical year laws in order to bring them 
in line with what people were already doing, even if they per- 
haps might not have considered those behaviors ideal (ibid; 
TJ Shevi'it 4:2, 35a). 

Palestinian sources (and sources about Palestinian amo- 
raim) portray rabbis giving public discourses attended by non- 
rabbis (Tj Horayot 3:7, 48b; TB Sotah 40a). As to Babylonia, 
Rav Ashi alluded to a twice-yearly gathering of people in Mata 
Mehasya, presumably for the purpose of hearing discourses 
about holiday law (TB Berakhot 17b). This may be related to 
the Babylonian institution of the “pirka” (lit. “chapter”), which 
was a lecture delivered before a large audience containing non- 
scholars as well as scholars. The institution of the pirqa prob- 
ably stems from the fourth century. 


The Amoraim as Holy Men and Medical Experts 

Scholars of late antiquity have identified certain kinds of sto- 
ries and forms of behavior as characteristic of the period’s 
signature “holy man”. Similar stories and forms of behavior 
are also characteristic of many amoraim (Kalmin, Saints and 
Sages). Amoraim are represented as being visited by heavenly 
beings, including the prophet Elijah (e.g., rB Berakhot 29b), 
angels (TB Nedarim 20a; TB Menahot 41a), and spirits (Tj Peah 
8:9, 21b). Amoraim are portrayed as speaking to the Angel of 
Death (TB Hagigah 4b-5a) and even outmaneuvering him for 
atime through Torah study (1B Moed Katan 28a). Rav Judah is 
portrayed as being thanked by a dead man for easing his pain 
in the hereafter (TB Shabbat 152b). It is said about the rabbis 
collectively that wherever they cast their eyes, death or pov- 
erty results (TB Nedarim 7b). Sages in the Land of Israel were 
particularly sought out for the all-important activity of rain- 
making (e.g., TJ Taanit 3:4, 66c). In a related vein, amoraim 
are also portrayed as giving advice about health, including 
remedies for various ailments (e.g., TB Shabbat 81b; TB Avo- 
dah Zarah 28a-29< ). 


Communal Roles of the Amoraim and their 
Socioeconomic Status 

Leading Babylonian amoraim, notably Rav, Rav Huna, Rava, 
and Rav Papa are portrayed as wealthy men. While few Bab- 
ylonian amoraim are explicitly described as poor, the Baby- 
lonian Talmud does at times portray Palestinian amoraim as 
such (e.g., R. Johanan at TB Taanit 21a). Scholars were not 
to receive payment for teaching Torah (TB Nedarim 37a), 
and they are portrayed as engaging in commerce (TB Bava 
Metsia 83a), trade, agriculture, and other callings. Never- 
theless, economic reversals and the demands of study could 
result in hardship. Some Palestinian sources show the amo- 
riam encouraging people to support rabbis by giving the an- 
cient agricultural tithes to scholars rather than to priests (TJ 
Ma/aser Sheni 5:5, 56b; Pesikta de-R. Kahana 10:10; see also 
TB Nedarim 62a). 
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Leading Palestinian and Babylonian amoraim are por- 
trayed as playing active roles in communal collection and dis- 
tribution of zedakah, notably R. Jacob b. Idi and R. Isaac b. 
Nahman (TJ Pe’ah 8:9, 21b), R. Hiyya b. Abba and Resh Lakish 
(tJ Horayot 3:6, 48a), Rav Huna (TB Megillah 27a-b), Rab- 
bah (Bava Batra 8b), and Rav Ashi (Bava Batra 9a). The Jeru- 
salem Talmud equates zedakah and acts of kindness (gemilut 
hasadim) to all the other mitzvot of the Torah (Ty Peah 1:1, 
15c), while the Babylonian Rav Huna is even represented as 
claiming that, regarding one who only engages in Torah to 
the exclusion of acts of kindness, it is as if he has no God (TB 
Avodah Zarah 17b). In a related vein, both Talmudim repre- 
sent amoraim as judging cases and being sought out to ad- 
minister justice (e.g., TB Ketubot 49b; TB Sanhedrin 27a-b). 
But the Babylonian Talmud also indicates that people did not 
always necessarily receive the justice they sought (TB Shabbat 
55a; TB Sukkah 312). 

The Jerusalem Talmud portrays amoraim - under the 
direction of the Patriarch - as being in charge of setting up 
schools and hiring instructors (Tj Hagigah 1:7, 76c), while the 
Babylonian Talmud, although not portraying Babylonian amo- 
raim in the same way, does show Rava setting down guide- 
lines for the hiring and retention of teachers (TB Bava Batra 
21a). Both Talmudim portray Palestinian amoraim as travel- 
ing around, observing Jewish communities’ religious practice, 
and reporting halakhic violations to more senior rabbis (e.g., 
TJ Sheviit 8:11, 38b-c; TB Avodah Zarah 59a), and they are in 
general described as being more integrated with their com- 
munities than their Babylonian counterparts (D. Levine, E. 
Diamond). Taken all together, these traditions point towards 
a Palestinian amoraic community that was - or at least por- 
trays itself as - more highly organized and bureaucratic than 
its Babylonian counterpart. 

Although, as noted, scholars were not to receive payment 
for teaching Torah, Babylonian amoraim did see themselves 
as entitled to certain allowances by virtue of their rabbinic 
status. Rava rules that when Torah scholars are litigants, their 
cases should be heard first (rB Nedarim 62a), and that they 
are entitled to tax exemptions (TB Nedarim 62b). Rava is also 
portrayed as allowing R. Josiah and R. Obadiah a commercial 
privilege not provided by law, which the Babylonian Talmud 
explains as a necessary allowance so that their studies would 
not be interrupted (TB Bava Batra 22a). A close reading of the 
sources about amoraic tax exemptions (TB Nedarim 62b; TB 
Bava Batra 7b-8a) supports the conclusion that the amoraim 
were likely making arguments in favor of their receiving such 
exemptions in these sources rather than straightforwardly re- 
porting the historical reality of such exemptions. 
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[Alyssa M. Gray (24 ed.)] 


AMORITES (Heb. 77798; Emori), the pre-Israelite inhabitants 
of the land of Israel. The word appears approximately 85 times 
in the Hebrew Bible and is used to designate all or part of that 
population. The Semitic derivation of the word, and possibly 
also the biblical usage of the term, can be illuminated to some 
extent from extra-biblical sources. 


Extra-biblical Sources 

In Sumero-Akkadian and Eblaite texts from the period from 
2400 to 1600 B.C.E., Sumerian MAR.TU, Eblaite Martu(m), 
and Akkadian Amurru occur as a geographical term mean- 
ing literally “the West? The area extended westward from the 
Euphrates River as far as the Mediterranean Sea. It specifically 
embraced the great Syrian desert, the Orontes River valley, and 
the Amanus Mountains. In later Assyrian texts, Amurru was 
an established name for Syria-Palestine. 

References to “the people of Amurru,” in contrast with 
the more common geographical allusions, are largely from the 
period prior to 2000 B.c.£. and come from the Akkadian and 
Ur 111 periods. A date formula of the Old Akkadian king Shar- 
kali-sharri (ca. 2200) refers to the defeat of the MAR.TU in Ba- 
sar, identified by scholars with Jebel Bishri, a mountain range 
in central Syria west of the Euphrates. It seems that the peo- 
ple so named, after having overthrown or weakened Sumero- 
Akkadian dynasts, and in some cases having founded their 
own regimes, either quickly amalgamated with the Sumero- 
Akkadian population or passed on beyond the Tigris River to 
resume their habitual semi-nomadic type of life. The use of the 
term in an ethnic sense soon disappeared from the texts. 

Strictly speaking, the extra-biblical usage of the name 
Amorites was applied almost exclusively to people who came 
from southern Mesopotamian locations prior to 2000 B.C.E. 
It is clear, however, that people with the same language were 
present along the mid-Euphrates at *Mari in the 20 cen- 
tury, at Babylon about 1830, and at Asshur on the Tigris River 
about 1750 B.c.E. That they were even present in Palestine is 
witnessed by the Egyptian Execration Texts of the 20" and 
196 centuries. Their language did not survive in writing, but 
when they took over Akkadian Old Babylonian, they trans- 
literated their names (which were often theophorous, for ex- 
ample, the elements ‘am “people”; ab “father”; ah “brother,” 
were combined with names of deities such as El and Hadad) 
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and employed words, forms, and linguistic usages most closely 
paralleled in later West Semitic languages. These wide-rang- 
ing peoples belonging to a common linguistic stock have com- 
monly been called “Amorites,’ by extension of the Sumero- 
Akkadian geographical term, but not exclusively so. T. Bauer 
proposed “East Canaanites” to stress their affinities with the 
Syro-Palestinian or West Canaanites. M. Noth for a time pre- 
ferred “Proto-Arameans’” to underscore their connections with 
later Arameans. A. Caquot opted for “early West Semites” to 
emphasize their distance from any of the later West-Semitic 
subdivisions. It is still a matter of considerable scholarly dis- 
pute whether the language of this group was the direct pre- 
decessor of Canaanite-Hebrew or Aramaic, or whether it was 
rather an early development without immediate ties to any of 
the later, better attested West-Semitic tongues. Indeed, the dis- 
covery of *Ebla (Tell Mardikh) some 40 miles south of Aleppo, 
brought to light the Eblaite language, a previously unknown 
Semitic language of the third millennium and has complicated 
the entire classification system of ancient Semitic. For further 
information, see *Alphabet (North-West Semitic); *Aramaic; 
*Hebrew Language (Pre-Biblical); and *Semitic Languages. 

If one draws together all the evidence from the sources 
which are “Amorite” in the broad sense, the bearers of the 
name appear originally as ass nomads who came out of the 
Syrian desert and settled unevenly over parts of Syria-Palestine 
and Mesopotamia, overthrowing existing political regimes and 
frequently establishing substitute dynasties. Only at Mari, near 
their desert home, do they seem to have formed the bulk of the 
populace. They rapidly adopted Sumero-Akkadian or Syro- 
Palestinian culture; in Mesopotamia they soon lost their origi- 
nal language, whereas in Palestine they may have retained it 
while it gradually developed over the centuries into the later 
Canaanite-Hebrew dialects of West Semitic. There is no evi- 
dence that they called themselves “Amorites”; instead, they 
were known as such only to some Sumero-Akkadians, who 
viewed them as “Westerners.” In fact, no ethnic term is known 
which they applied to themselves. 

The life style of the Amorite before settling down is at- 
tested, perhaps in exaggerated manner, in a Sumerian hymn: 
“The Weapon (is his) companion... / Who knows no sub- 
mission, / Who eats uncooked flesh, / Who has no house in 
his life-time, / Who does not bury his dead companion” (E. 
Chiera, Sumerian Religious Texts, 1 (1924), 24; Sumerian Ep- 
ics and Myths (1934), no. 58, rev. col. 4, lines 26-29). That this 
semi-nomadic cultural level was abandoned once the new- 
comers gained a foothold in settled lands is well attested by 
the hostile policies of Amorite dynasts at Mari toward trou- 
blesome nomads in their own kingdom. No inclusive “Amor- 
ite” cultural or religious loyalties held the invaders together 
for long; the newly established Amorite city-states were soon 
vigorously at war with one another in the familiar Sumero- 
Akkadian fashion. Similarly, in Canaan the Execration Texts 
suggest that, within a century of their arrival, the Amorites 
were split into contending city-states, with single dynasts re- 
placing the initial tribal rule by a cabal of sheikhs or elders. 
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From an 18" century B.c.£. letter to King Zimri-Lim of Mari 
comes the earliest testimony to a country in Syria called 
Amurru. Localized non-biblical usage of Amurru appears next 
in 14'h-13' century B.c.E. Syro-Palestinian texts referring to 
a kingdom located in the mountains and along the coast of 
northern Lebanon. The relation of the regional political term 
to earlier usages of Amurru is unknown. Conceivably it was 
merely intended to herald that Syrian kingdom as the most 
important political entity in “the West.” 


Biblical References 

The biblical occurrences of Emori are of two types with three 
sub varieties of one of the types: (1) Amorites are the pre- 
Israelite inhabitants of the occupied land in general (e.g., 
Gen. 15:16; Josh. 7:7). This meaning occurs characteristically 
in the E source of the Pentateuch (in contrast to J’s “Canaan- 
ites”), in the conquest narratives, and in the Deuteronomic 
traditions; and (2) Amorites are a particular subgroup of the 
pre-Israelite inhabitants of the occupied land: one of several 
peoples itemized in lists of dispossessed ethnic or political 
groups (including variously: Canaanites, Hittites, Perizzites, 
Girgashites, Jebusites, Hivites-Horites, etc.; Gen. 10:16; Ex. 3:8; 
1 Chron. 1:14); inhabitants of the Transjordanian kingdoms of 
Og and *Sihon (e.g., Num. 21:13; Josh. 2:10; 9:10; Judg. 10:8); 
and inhabitants of the mountainous regions of West Jordan 
(in contrast to the Canaanites on the coast and in the plains; 
e.g., Deut. 1:19 ff., 27, 44; Josh. 10:5ff.). It is now impossible 
to draw a direct link between the Sumero-Akkadian term 
Amurru from 2000 B.c.£. and the Israelite term Amorite in 
use after 1200 B.c.E. Hebrew Amorite is never a geographi- 
cal term the way Amurru largely is (save in Josh. 13:4-5 where 
the kingdom of Amurru in the Lebanon is likely meant). It is 
impossible to draw a direct link between the Hebrew usage of 
the name Emori and the Sumero-Akkadian Amurru, which 
died away one thousand years before the Israelites arose in 
Erez Israel. It is assumed on geographical and chronological 
grounds, that some of the elements in the local population, 
perhaps the rulers of the kingdoms of Og and Sihon, were 
offshoots of the Syrian city-state of Amurru. However, there 
is no positive evidence in favor of the hypothesis and, even if 
it were granted for want ofa better alternative, it does not ex- 
plain how the localized usage was extended to refer either to 
all the pre-Israelite populace in the hill country of Cisjordan 
or to the peoples of Canaan in toto. 

A comparison of the biblical and extra-biblical ethnic us- 
ages of Amorite and Amurru shows that groups of Semites with 
linguistic affinities were called “Amorites” at opposite ends of 
the Fertile Crescent at periods almost a millennium apart. Be- 
yond that, the peculiarities and disjunctions in the geographi- 
cal and ethnic references in the two contexts, the uncertainties 
of relationship between the early Amorite language and the 
later Canaanite-Hebrew, as well as the vast time gap between 
the compared terms, frustrate any attempt to determine the 
precise meaning or meanings of the biblical term Amorites. 


[Norman K. Gottwald] 
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Talmudic References 

The Talmud applies the term darkhei ha-Emori (“the ways of 
the Amorite”) to superstitious heathen practices not covered 
by specific prohibitions but subsumed under the general pro- 
hibition of “neither shall you walk in their statutes” (Lev. 18:3). 
The verse actually refers generally to the prohibition against 
“the doings of the land of Canaan” in general. The Mishnah 
(Hul. 4:7) forbids as “Amorite practices” the burial at the cross- 
roads of the afterbirth of the first born of an animal which had 
been set aside for an offering, or hanging it on a tree, and the 
wearing of such charms as “a locust’s egg, a fox’s tooth, or a nail 
from the gallows of an impaled convict” (Shab. 6:10). Chapters 
6 and 7 of Tosefta Shabbat give a comprehensive list of such 
prohibitions, and are referred to as “the chapter on Amorite 
practices” (Shab. 67a where other examples are given). Nev- 
ertheless, the rabbis held that whatever is done for medicinal 
purposes is not prohibited as Amorite practice (ibid.). 
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AMOS (Heb. diy; eighth century B.c.£.), prophet in the 
northern kingdom of Israel. The Book of Amos is the third 
book of the 12 Minor Prophets according to the Hebrew order 
(between Joel and Obadiah) and the second according to the 
Septuagint (between Hosea and Micah). Amos is considered 
the earliest of the Latter Prophets and by some is considered 
the first of the writing prophets. 


The Prophet, His Place and Time 

According to the superscription of the book, Amos was a 
herdsman (noged) from Tekoa who prophesied concerning 
Israel in the days of *Uzziah, king of Judah, and *Jeroboam, 
son of Joash, king of Israel, “two years before the earthquake” 
(1:1). The title noged is applied again in the Bible to *Mesha, 
king of Moab, who is said to have been a sheepmaster (11 Kings 
3:4). Amos also attributes this employment to himself when 
he says that he was primarily not a prophet but a noged (in 
the masoretic text boker (boqer; “cowherd”), it seems neces- 
sary to read the word noged, with the help of the Lxx) and a 
dresser of sycamore trees who was taken from following the 
flock to prophesy concerning Israel (7:14-15). The term rb 
ngdm is cited in the Ugaritic writings along with the title rb 
khnm, i.e., “chief priest” (C.H. Gordon, Ugaritic Text-Book, 
62:54-55), where it is explained as one of the temple function- 
aries who was responsible for the flocks (“chief herdsman”). 
Some scholars therefore deduce that noged, as connected with 
Amos, also has a sacral meaning and that even before becom- 
ing a prophet, Amos was directly concerned with the service 
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at the Temple in Jerusalem (Haldar, Kapelrud, et al.). How- 
ever, this supposition is far from certain. 

Amos’ birthplace, *Tekoa, was located to the south of 
Bethlehem near the Judean Desert, and was known for its 
wise men (11 Sam. 14:2-21). This has led to the conclusion 
that Amos’ origin was in Judah. But it is striking that there is 
no hint of denigration of calf worship in his prophecies, de- 
spite the fact that he does not refrain from condemning cul- 
tic sins (2:7, 12). In his silence on the matter of the calves, he 
is similar to the northern prophets *Elijah and *Elisha. Fur- 
thermore, Tekoa of Judah is not a sycamore-growing locale; 
sycamores grew in the Shephelah. Therefore, there may be 
truth in the explanation first suggested by David Kimhi and 
since adopted by several modern scholars, such as Graetz, 
Oort, and Schmidt, that Amos’ Tekoa was in fact a northern 
city. A Galilean Tekoa is known from talmudic literature. The 
verse, “The Lord roars from Zion, and utters his voice from 
Jerusalem” (1:2), is a formulaic image (cf. Joel 4:16; Jer. 25:30). 
The mention of Zion in 6:1 is not decisive, since the proph- 
ecy is intended for the northern kingdom. The oracle on the 
restoration of the house of David (9:11ff.) is doubtful and 
perhaps not to be attributed to Amos (see below), while the 
words of *Amaziah to Amos may not testify to the origin of 
the prophet, for Amaziah does not tell him to return to Judah, 
but rather: “... go, flee away into the land of Judah, and there 
eat bread....” A priest of Beth-El could issue such an order 
even to a northern prophet, particularly during the period 
of Jeroboam 11 and Uzziah, when peaceful relations between 
the two kingdoms flourished. Amos’ prophetic activity took 
place within the northern kingdom only. There are several al- 
lusions in his prophecies to events concerning the northern 
kingdom and mention is made of Samaria (3:12; 4:1; 6:1; cf. 
3:9), and the northern shrine cities, with Beth-E] at their head 
(3:14; 4:43 5:56; 8:14; cf. 9:1). It appears that Samaria, and es- 
pecially the sanctuary of Beth-El, were actually the scenes of 
his activity, as is confirmed by the narrative on his encounter 
with Amaziah (7:10-17). 

His prophetic activity began two years before the earth- 
quake (1:1) and continued for some time afterward. This earth- 
quake, which occurred during the reign of Uzziah, is men- 
tioned again in Zechariah 14:5. Impressions of it were recorded 
by a number of prophets who were active during that period, 
including Amos himself (see below). Also reflected in Amos 
are the great political and military changes that took place dur- 
ing the 41-year reign of Jeroboam son of Joash (11 Kings 14:23); 
they provide the chronological framework of the prophet’s 
career. 

The earliest of Amos’ oracles are the “prophecy against 
the nations,’ at the beginning of the book (1:2-2:6), and the 
prophecy of visions (7:1-9; 8:1-3). Both precede the earth- 
quake, impressions of which are not yet recognized therein 
(except for 1:2, where a formulaic usage serves as the super- 
scription for the first prophecy). The situation reflected in the 
“prophecy against the nations” is that of the early years of Je- 
roboam’s reign, before Transjordan was returned to Israelite 
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sway. In this instance the prophet cries out against the injus- 
tices of Israel's neighbors, reminding them of their acts of vio- 
lence and oppression, particularly against Israel. In the proph- 
ecy of visions he even refers to Jacob as “so small” (7:2, 5), an 
attribute that would hardly be appropriate after Jeroboam’s 
extensive gains in Syria. Some claimed that the oracle of vi- 
sions was Amos’ inauguration prophecy (Wellhausen, Budde, 
et al.). There is nothing in its form or content, however, to jus- 
tify this claim, though the prophecy does belong to an early 
stage of Amos’ career. 

In contrast, the moral reprimands (2:76:14; 8:4-14) be- 
long to his later prophecies and reflect the later period of Je- 
roboam’s reign, when *Damascus and *Hamath were already 
under the hegemony of Israel. The conquest of Transjordan is 
alluded to in these reprimands (6:13), “the kine of Bashan” who 
are said to dwell on Mount Samaria (4:1), and Israel’s territory 
is described as stretching from Lebo-Hamath to the Brook of 
the Arabah (6:14; cf. 3:12). Life in Samaria is characterized by 
luxury, complacency, and frolic (3:12, 15; 5:23; 6:1, 4-6; 8:10). 
The inflictions of hunger, locust, and drought are mentioned 
as part of the past (4:6-9; cf. 8:10). Even the earthquake is re- 
called in these reprimands as a foregone matter (4:11), while 
the shocking experiences that came in its wake serve to per- 
ceive the impending catastrophe (2:13-15; 3:14—-153 4:3; 6:9 ff.). 
Still another event alluded to in the moral rebukes, and serv- 
ing to fix their upper chronological limits, is the solar eclipse, 
which, according to the Assyrian eponym lists, took place in 
Sivan 763 B.C.E. This event also serves the prophet as a fitting 
figure of the punishment to come (8:9). 

Thus, although the prophecies of Amos that survived 
and were collected in the book bearing his name are few, they 
range over a relatively long period. Variations of character 
and diction among them lend support to the conclusion that 
Amos’ prophetic output was far greater than what has been 
preserved in his book. 

In the narrative section 7:10-17, a conflict between Amos 
and Amaziah, the priest, is recorded. Amaziah, who appar- 
ently had no authority to punish the prophet, complains about 
him to Jeroboam, the king: “Amos has conspired against you 
in the midst of the house of Israel” (7:10). Since there is no 
royal response the king deemed the matter unimportant. The 
priest himself tries to drive Amos out of Beth-El by deri- 
sion (7:12-13), to which Amos responds with emphatic pride 
about his mission (7:14-15). He ends with a fearful prediction 
of Amaziah’s own future and a renewed pronouncement of 
Israel’s exile (7:16-17). Even in his response Amos says nothing 
about the king, reinforcing the impression that the quarrel was 
between him and the priest. Nor are there any further details 
on the progress or resolution of this clash. This excerpt may 
pertain only to an extraordinary and provocative event, which 
did not necessarily occur at the end of Amos’ career. 


The Structure and Editing of the Book 


1. The Book of Amos falls into four divisions, in each of which 
all or most of the prophecies are of one kind: a prophecy 
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against the nations (1:2-2:6), prophecies of the punishment 
of Israel (2:7-6:14), “stories” about the life experiences of 
the prophet (7:1-9:6), and a prophecy of comfort for Israel 
(9:7-15). The remaining prophetic books of the Bible are 
built upon the same four categories, but they are not neces- 
sarily arranged in the same order and not every one has left 
prophecies in all four categories. The editors of the Book of 
Amos chose the above-mentioned order so that the “proph- 
ecy against the nations” opens the book, and the prophecy of 
consolation brings it to a close. The beginning and end divi- 
sions each contain only a single unit, since the editors did 
not find any more than that, whereas the remaining divisions 
have clusters of prophecies that could be considered as small 
scrolls in their own right. 

The classification of the prophecies was not a priori but 
rather as viewed in retrospect by the editors. There are proph- 
ecies that could have been classified in a category other than 
the one into which they are now placed. The editors, however, 
found a justification for such placement. The first prophecy 
(1:2-2:6), for instance, is not really an oracle against the na- 
tions, since it concludes with Judah and Israel; but since its 
greater part deals with the neighbors of Israel, the editors 
could view it as a prophecy against the nations as well. The 
larger part of the third division does not contain actual stories 
but visions spoken by the prophet in the first person. From the 
point of view of their content they could be considered among 
the judgment prophecies. In the Book of Jeremiah similar vi- 
sions are in fact included among the judgment prophecies (cf. 
Jer. 1:11-14; 24:1-3). However, since they are stamped with an 
autobiographic and narrative form, they could serve in the 
hands of the editors as a narrative division. One such frag- 
ment has already been established among these visions, the 
incident in the sanctuary of Beth-El (7:10-17), which height- 
ens the narrative character of the entire division through its 
biographic style. At the same time, a small group of rebukes, 
similar to those in division two, has been found here (8:4-14). 
Yet the editors could not allow themselves to transfer it; nei- 
ther was it significant enough to alter the character of this di- 
vision as a whole. Similar instances are to be found elsewhere 
in the Prophets, where the editors did not smooth over incon- 
sistencies for the sake of absolute uniformity. 

2. The scope of the isolated prophecies is a subject of dis- 
agreement among critics. According to one theory (Koehler, 
Weiser, Robinson, et al.) the text is divided into the smallest 
units, each ranging from two to seven verses, with some even 
limited to a single verse. According to this theory, it was the 
redactors who combined the original utterances into small col- 
lections, thus giving them a more substantial scope. Accord- 
ing to another theory (Driver, Sellin, et al.), the prophecies are 
themselves integral compositions of sizable scope, sometimes 
being divided into subsections and secondary parts. It can be 
said that scholars are in agreement on the size and scope of 
the smallest, indivisible units. The dispute is over whether the 
smallest units are prophecies in their own right or are links or 
segments of larger pericopes (and from here on the question 
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is how the segments join to make up the larger pericopes). 
The second method seems more likely because many of the 
tiny segments do not have a unity of thought unless they are 
attached to the adjacent segments. It appears, then, that the 
complete prophecies are actually built up by joining the sin- 
gle links together. The single links, which are like strophes of 
a poem, vary in length, and each one can open with an in- 
troductory formula or close with a concluding verse, as if it 
stood alone. Nonetheless, they are connected to each other 
by association and continuity of thought. Consequently, the 
formal structure of the prophecies is rather weak, yet they 
cannot be understood except as literary wholes. Moreover, 
within a single prophecy, a prophet sometimes expresses a 
certain idea in two different ways, without providing real jus- 
tification for splitting the prophecy in two (for the structure of 
the single prophecies and the associative connections within 
their parts, see below.) 

3. Verses of a unique type are found in the following 
places in the Book of Amos: 4:13; 5:8-9; 8:8; 9:5-6. Except 
where the verses interrupt the continuity (5:8-9), they fit 
fairly well into the context. Yet, they are distinct in content, 
language, and literary form. Their subject is words of praise 
to God and the description of his power as revealed in nature. 
Since scholars apprehended their specific character as cosmic 
hymns to God, the term “doxologies” has been applied to these 
verses. The distinctiveness of these verses in the Book of Amos 
has caused many scholars to claim that these are later addi- 
tions (Wellhausen, Nowack, Stade, Driver, Sellin, et al.). Vari- 
ous suppositions have been expressed concerning their func- 
tion; for example, that they served as conclusions to chapters 
that were read as cultic liturgy (Weiser, et al.), or conclusions 
to prophetic collections that were absorbed into the Book of 
Amos (Fohrer, et al.). After the hymnic character of these 
verses had been noted, the supposition was raised that these 
are fragments of one hymn that were scattered throughout 
the Book of Amos, and some attempts have even been made 
to reconstruct that hymn in its entirety (Budde, Horst, et al.). 
On the other hand, there were scholars who never denied 
the authenticity of these verses, and even after their hymnic 
quality was determined, assumed that the prophet expressed 
himself here by means of a formulaic style (Robinson, Ham- 
merschaimb, Botterweck, et al.). There were also scholars 
who attempted to maintain both assumptions at once, i.e., 
that these verses are both authentic and fragments of a hymn 
written by Amos (Kaufmann), or of a hymn which Amos in- 
terlaced with his own words (Watts, similarly Farr). 

Even though these verses are set in a hymnic die, they 
differ in the Bible, and some of the praises to God contained 
in them have no example elsewhere in the Bible. Apparently 
this hymnic style is not that of psalms. In other words, in 
contradiction to the psalmodic hymns, these did not serve as 
prayers, but as mere literary clichés. Hymnic passages which 
do not belong to the psalmodic genre are also found in the 
Book of Hosea (12:6, and ina slightly different tone 13:4-5 (in 
Lxx there are additional verses nonexistent in the Masoretic 
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Text)) and intertwined with the speeches of the Book of Job 
(5:9-16; 9:4-10 (the closest to the hymnic verses of Amos); 
12:7-25; 26:6-13), and to a certain degree similar verses are 
found in the words of Deutero-lsaiah (Isa. 40:22; 42:53 44:24; 
45:18, et al.). But then Amos’ verses probably reflect an early 
phase of this literary type. The fitting of most of these verses 
in their context makes it not impossible that they are of the 
prophet’s pen and that Amos availed himself of them to con- 
clude some of his oracles, with the exception of one instance 
where the verses were not inserted in their proper place (Amos 
5:8-9). Furthermore, in the descriptions of the trembling of 
the earth, its rising and sinking “as the river of Egypt,’ and 
the pouring out of the sea over the face of the earth (5:8; 8:8; 
9:5-6), one may hear an echo of the earthquake, whose im- 
pression is recorded in the other prophecies of Amos as well 
(see above). 

4. In the first prophecy of the book (1:2-2:6) various 
scholars denied the authenticity of the sections concerning the 
Philistines (1:6-8), Tyre (1:9-10), Edom (1:11-12), and Judah 
(2:4-5). However, their claims are not decisive, and the opin- 
ion of the commentators who consider these sections an in- 
tegral part of the body of the prophecy should be preferred. 
Doubts have also been raised concerning Amos 6:2, which 
mentions the destruction of Calneh, Greater Hamath, and Phi- 
listine Gath — cities which were conquered by *Tiglath-Pile- 
ser 111 and *Sargon many years after the reign of Jeroboam. But 
it is possible that the verse refers to earlier catastrophes that 
overwhelmed these cities. The statement in 1:5 - “the people 
of Aram shall go into exile to Kir” - appears to correspond too 
faithfully to reality according to 11 Kings 16:9, so that the men- 
tioning of Kir in one of these two passages seemed suspect. In 
addition, it is not customary for Amos to mention by name the 
place to which a nation will be exiled. However, the mention 
of Kir in another passage as the provenance of the Arameans 
(9:7) is an argument in favor of the authorities in the prophecy 
of exile, which is comparable to the threat in other books that 
Israel will return to Egypt (Deut. 28:68; Hos. 8:13). 

The prophecy of comfort at the end of the book has also 
been taken to be late. Indeed, it does contain late expansions 
(see below). Perhaps in the course of time, some late idioms 
have found their way into the words of Amos, even in places 
where there is no reason to deny the authenticity of the pas- 
sage in general. Of this type seem to be the references to the 
deities Siccuth, Chiun, and Kokhav (star god) in 5:26, and 
Ashimah of Samaria in 8:14. Siccuth (Succoth-Benoth) and 
Ashimah are mentioned in 11 Kings 17:30 as deities which 
were worshipped by the men of Babylon and the men of Ha- 
math who were settled in Samaria after the exile of Israel. 
However, there are some who think that the cult of these dei- 
ties had gained a foothold in Israel, even prior to the exile of 
the northern tribes. Possibly, a few Deuteronomic idioms also 
became attached to various places in the text of Amos. Such 
is the idiom “I will set my eyes upon them for evil and not for 
good” (9:4), to which Jeremiah 21:10; 24:6; 39:16, et al., can be 
compared. There are those who find Deuteronomic impres- 
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sions in the section on Judah (2:4-5) as well. But even if this 
assumption were certain, it would still not be sufficient to in- 
validate the reliability of the core of this section. 


Content of the Prophecies 

THE FIRST DIVISION. The “prophecy against the nations” 
(Amos 1:2-2:6) begins with a formulaic call (1:2) and contains 
a series of sections in a stereotyped structure, the subject of 
which is the neighbors of Israel, concluding with Judah and 
Israel themselves. To them all, the prophet promises exile 
and destruction. The utterances to Judah and Israel serve as 
an apex of this prophecy; hence it appears that this is actually 
not a prophecy against the nations, though in the main it does 
speak against Israel’s neighbors. Many scholars believe that its 
conclusion coincides with the end of chapter two (2:16). How- 
ever, all that is said after 2:6 is already stamped with the mark 
of the moral reproofs of the second division, and it is doubt- 
ful whether it constitutes a suitable continuation to the first 
prophecy. Probably the section on Israel (2:6), which lacks the 
typical conclusion, “So I will send a fire... and it shall devour 
the strongholds of...” has not been preserved in its entirety, 
but this prophecy was cut short at the end, and the editors 
then attached to it the scroll of reproofs to Israel. Thus the 
section on Israel, and thereby all of the “prophecy against the 
nations,’ was stitched to the moral reproofs of the second di- 
vision. This is one of Amos’ earliest prophecies; the period of 
time reflected in it is the beginning of Jeroboam’s reign, before 
Transjordan was recovered by Israel (see above). 


THE SECOND DIVISION. This division is made up exclu- 
sively of prophecies of reproof. The first is 2:7-16, the first part 
of which is probably lost, for it lacks a formal opening (see 
above). It is divided into three segments: a description of the 
moral and cultic corruption (7-8), the past grace of God to 
Israel (9-12), and a description of the impending catastrophe 
(13-16). 3:1-15 opens with the call “Hear this word.” It is di- 
vided as follows: a statement about the relation of the election 
of Israel and the greater responsibility placed upon it (1-2), a 
proverb on the connection between cause and effect and on 
the significance of the prophetic word (3-8), descriptions of 
catastrophes and reminders of sins (9-12), and a statement 
on the day of punishment and the destruction of Israel for its 
transgressions (13-15). The prophecy 4:1-13 again begins with 
the call “Hear this word.” It is divided into four segments: a 
description of the corruption and punishment of the “kine of 
Bashan which are on the mountain of Samaria” (1-3), a denun- 
ciation of the worship in the temples (4-5), a series of afflic- 
tions that came upon Israel but were not sufficient to return 
the people to God (6-11), and a call to the people to prepare 
to meet their God, concluding with hymnic verse (12-13). The 
prophecy 5:1-17 also opens with “Hear this word” and is di- 
vided into the following segments: a lament on the downfall 
of Israel (1-2) and a description of calamity (3); an accusation 
against the worship in temples and a warning of exile and de- 
struction (4-6); a description of the moral corruption and its 
attendant punishment (7, 10-13), in which two hymnic verses 
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are inserted (8-9); a call to repentance (14-15) and a depiction 
of mourning as a result of the coming catastrophe (16-17). 

The prophecy 5:18-27 opens with the call “Ah!” (Heb. 
Hoi). It is divided into three segments: a description of the 
terrors of the Day of the Lord (18-20), a denunciation of the 
worship in the temples and a call to repentance (21-25), and 
a promise of exile to Israel (26-27). The following prophecy, 
6:1-14, also begins with the exclamation “Ah!” and is divided 
into four segments: a call to Israel not to be tranquil about 
its future, since it is no better than other kingdoms that were 
also destroyed (1-2); a description of the serene and luxuri- 
ous life and a warning of exile (3-7); God’s oath to bring de- 
struction upon Israel and descriptions of calamities (8-11); 
and a reproof on the moral corruption and a warning of ca- 
tastrophe (12-14). 


THE THIRD DIVISION. The prophecy of visions (7:1-9; 8:1-3) 
is divided into two pairs of sections, which are of a similar 
structure. All the sections begin with the words “Thus has 
the Lord God shown unto me, and behold...” a specific vi- 
sion being mentioned in each one. In the first two sections the 
prophet sees visions of disasters — locusts (7:1-3) and drought 
(4-6). He begs for mercy until God repents the evil decree and 
cancels it. In the last two sections the prophet sees symbolic 
visions: “The Lord stands upon a wall made by a plumbline, 
with a plumbline in his hand” (7-9) and “a basket of summer 
fruit,’ that is, figs that ripened late (8:1-3). These two visions 
are explained to him as symbols of the destruction of Israel, 
and the prophet does not even attempt to void the decision. 
Both conclude with poetic sentences depicting the destruc- 
tion. This prophecy belongs to the two years at the beginning 
of Amos activity, before the earthquake (cf. above). The opin- 
ion of Sellin, Rost, and others that this prophecy should be 
fixed at the end of Amos’ work does not stand to reason. 

A fragment of a story on an incident that occurred to 
Amos at the temple of Beth-El (7:10-17) has been inserted 
into the midst of the prophecy of visions. According to the 
story, the priest of Beth-El complained to Jeroboam about 
Amos and even attributed to the prophet intentions of rebel- 
lion against the king, quoting from his words: “Jeroboam shall 
die by the sword, and Israel shall surely be exiled away from 
his land” (11). Throughout all of Amos’ prophecies Jeroboam is 
mentioned by name only at the end of the third section of the 
prophecy of visions (7:9). This was judged a sufficient reason 
to insert the narrative at this point, thereby separating the two 
last sections of the prophecy of visions. Also attached to the 
prophecy of visions is a group of prophetic sayings whose con- 
tent is close to the prophecies of the second division (8:4-14). 
It comprises two or three fragments: a prophecy divided into 
two links, or two pieces that have been joined together - a 
description of the moral corruption, God’s oath not to forget 
the deeds of Israel, with a hymnic verse (4-8), and a descrip- 
tion of the terrors of the Day of the Lord (9-10); and a piece 
consisting of sayings concerning the future hunger and thirst 
for the words of God (11-14). 
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Chapter 9, verses 1-6 is a vision of the destruction of 
Israel. Similar to the prophecy of visions, this unit is also re- 
lated in the first person, which caused many scholars to be- 
lieve that it is a direct continuation and climax of the preced- 
ing visions. However, it is more likely that it is a self-contained 
literary unit. At the same time it is possible that the editors 
found this vision in the continuation of the scroll of “stories” 
that contains the prophecy of visions, with the fragments in- 
serted in, and attached to it. The literary structure of this vision 
differs from that of the former visionary prophecy. At the be- 
ginning of this unit the prophet remarks that he saw the Lord 
standing beside the altar and ordering the execution of the ca- 
tastrophe. There is no exchange of words between the prophet 
and the Lord, and from the opening the vision immediately 
proceeds to depict the catastrophe. The work of destruction 
begins with Beth-El, and from there it spreads out enveloping 
the entire people, without leaving them any place of refuge. 
The vision is concluded by two hymnic verses. 


THE FOURTH DIVISION. ‘This is a single prophecy of com- 
fort to Israel, divided into four segments (9:7-15): in the eyes 
of God, Israel is not considered to be more important than 
other nations (9:7); therefore, God is about to destroy the sin- 
ning kingdom, but it will not be completely destroyed - He 
will scatter Israel among all the nations, and the sinners in its 
midst who were indifferent to the coming calamity will per- 
ish (8-10); afterward God will raise up the fallen tabernacle of 
David, and His people will inherit the remnants of Edom and 
other nations (11-12); Israel will return to its land and rebuild 
it, without being exiled from it again (13-15). Thus, the first two 
segments essentially express a message of calamity, whereas 
the last two, a message of salvation. Most scholars are of the 
opinion that the last two segments are not of Amos, whereas 
a minority views them as authentic. The opinion of the former 
appears to be the more plausible. However, the editors of the 
Book of Amos found this prophecy in its expanded form, i-e., 
when both last segments were already contained in it and at- 
tributed to Amos. Consequently, they took it to be a prophecy 
of comfort and placed it as a division on its own. Even though 
the last two segments seem to be later expansions of the words 
of Amos, it does not imply that he was only a prophet of woe 
and did not compose prophecies of comfort. Among the ex- 
tant prophecies in the book bearing his name, however, there 
is no prophecy of comfort except this one. 


His Personality and Prophetic Message 

Amos testifies that he “was taken from following the flock” to 
prophesy to Israel (7:15). Nevertheless, one cannot conceive 
of him as a common person, whose power lies in spiritual 
inspiration and insight alone. His writings also demonstrate 
qualities of education and erudition. His polished and highly 
artistic style could not be attained without literary training, 
since such a style serves as an obvious indication of the cre- 
ativity of a man of letters. Amos is well acquainted with the 
life of the social elite, has a clear perception of all the military 
and political occurrences on Israel’s perimeter (1:3-2:3; 4:10; 
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5:27; 6:13-14, et al.), and displays an outlook that encompasses 
even the fates of nations throughout the Near East (1:3-5; 6:2; 
9:7, et al.). Moreover, among his compositions are found a few 
prophecies explicitly molded in an autobiographic form (see 
above), as are to be found also in other prophets, and they 
suffice to verify that Amos, similar to the rest of the Latter 
Prophets, was also a writer. His other prophecies even though 
not of an explicit autobiographical mold, are first and fore- 
most literary creations, which he himself, as an artist and poet, 
shaped. It cannot be told for certain whence this prophet, who 
was taken from following the flock, received his erudition and 
literary training. It could have been in his city, Tekoa, which 
was known for its wise men (cf. above). He could also have 
attained this stage later on in life. 

Amos’ prophetic creation is undoubtedly rooted in liter- 
ary tradition and his compact and superior style may prove 
that others preceded him in crystallizing words of prophecy 
in writing. A few formulaic traits are already discernible in 
his language. Amos surely did not invent these, but received 
them ready-made. It is even possible that in some places pro- 
phetic words prior to those of Amos have found their way 
into the books in our possession, but the names of their au- 
thors are lost. Amos, however, is the first whose name has 
been preserved on prophetic writings that were collected in 
a special book and whose prophetic personality transpires 
from this book. 

The major part of his message is devoted to promises of 
catastrophe to befall Israel, expressed in several ways. Often 
the terrors of the earthquake serve him to make the coming 
catastrophe perceptible (2:13-16; 3:14-15; 4:3; 6:11; 9:1). In other 
places he depicts scenes of siege, the conquering of a city, and 
the despoiling of palaces (3:9-11; 4:2-3; 6:8). He also promises 
Israel the tragedy of exile (5:5, 27; 6:7; 9:9). Amos is the first to 
express the threat of exile in the Bible, just as he is the first to 
use explicitly in this connection the Hebrew verb galah. Ap- 
parently, in this instance his words reflect the Assyrian system, 
ie., to uproot and transfer nations from their homelands. In 
portraying the impending calamity, Amos avails himself of 
the concept of the *Day of the Lord. This concept primarily 
denoted a day of salvation for Israel and stringent judgment 
upon its enemies. This is its significance in the words of sev- 
eral prophets as well as in the passage of consolation appended 
at the end of the Book of Amos (9:11). Even Amos himself 
probably fashioned his “prophecy against the nations” after 
the model of the Day of the Lord oracles (1:3-2:3), though he 
tacked on to it words of punishment to Judah and Israel. At the 
same time, Amos reverses the meaning of the Day of the Lord, 
conceiving it as a day of calamity and judgment upon Israel 
itself. His usage of this popular concept in reversed fashion is 
clearly indicated in several verses (see 5:18, 20; also 8:3, 9-10). 
From the latter passages it can be inferred that in other con- 
nections also, when Amos cries out a lamentation and depicts 
scenes of mourning, a multitude of corpses, and silence every- 
where (5:1-2, 15-17; 6:9-10), it is possibly the horrible image 
of the Day of the Lord that hovers before his eyes. 
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These various expressions of the message of catastrophe 
sometimes contradict each other on certain points. Yet, they 
should not be measured by principles of harsh logic, for the 
prophet himself undoubtedly did not mean to express his vi- 
sions in formal, systematic concepts. The poetic images served 
him only as a means to portray the terror of the impending 
crisis. Similarly, he often describes the calamity as decided 
and absolute, allowing no living remnant to survive (see es- 
pecially 9:2-4). But on the other hand, he speaks of exiling 
the people from the country, and sometimes assumes that a 
remnant will be preserved (3:12; 5:3, 15). Furthermore, those 
who are destined to die are only the sinners who do not be- 
lieve that evil will befall them (9:10). Contradictions of this 
nature can be found even within the same prophecy: from 
Israel will be preserved remnants (5:3), but even so the people 
are liable to burn in a fire which no one will be able to extin- 
guish (5:6); they will be exiled from their land (6:7), but even 
so God will raise up against them a nation who will oppress 
them from Lebo-Hamath to the Brook of the Arabah (6:14). 
Thus in the first prophecy to all the nations enumerated there 
the prophet promises burning by fire and destruction, but to 
a few of those he adds a promise of exile (1:5, 15). Real contra- 
dictions exist in these words for those who conceive of them 
in the framework of contemplative and methodical thought. 
But in the agitated images of a prophet their purpose is only to 
complement and strengthen each other. Likewise, the prophet 
will often describe the catastrophe as inevitable, as a predeter- 
mined decree of fate, but he also calls for repentance, thereby 
pointing the way to life. This occurs even in the midst of the 
depictions of catastrophe (5:4-6, 14-15). Hence, in the depic- 
tions of the decreed catastrophe, he does not exactly “mean” 
what he says. His words are rooted in a despair of repentance, 
or their true meaning is that of a threat only. 

The promises of doom are explained by Amos, as well 
as by other prophets, as the result of the people’s social and 
moral corruption: robbery of the poor, extortion of judgments, 
cheating in business, acts of plunder and violence by the rul- 
ing elite (2:7-8; 3:9-10; 4:1; 5:7, 10-12, 15; 6:4-6). At the same 
time he denounces the life of luxury and enjoyment (3:12, 15; 
4:1; 5:11; 6:4—6; 8:3), and here too he is a partner in the pro- 
phetic ideal of simple and innocent life (Isa. 2:12-17; 3:16-23; 
Hos. 8:14; 13:5-6; Zeph. 3:11-12, et al.). The comforts and great 
happiness in the lives of the rulers evoke hostility in Amos, 
for the additional reason that they indicate apparent security 
and disbelief in the impending calamity (4:1-2; 6:3-7; 9:10). 
Therefore, he mocks the happiness of the people for their mili- 
tary conquests, which, according to his outlook, will turn to 
nought (6:13-14). He also defies the worship in the temples, 
which accompany an abundance of sacrifices, rapturous as- 
semblies, and shouts of joy (4:45; 5:5, 21, 23). The people do 
not sense that all these exhibitions of abundance and pomp 
will not erase the decree of destruction of the places of worship 
(5:53 7:93 9:1). Rescue will come by seeking the Lord, which is 
the seeking of the good and is intertwined with a moral and 
social purification (5:4-6, 14-15, 24). In this connection, the 
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prophet does not hesitate even to state that the Lord despises 
the cult practiced in His honor in the temples (5:21-23). Fur- 
thermore, he claims that even in the desert, Israel did not wor- 
ship the Lord with sacrifices and offerings (5:25). This claim 
reflects the view of the early Pentateuchal sources (JE), accord- 
ing to which Israel made some sacrifices before they left Egypt 
(Ex. 12:21-27) and when they were encamped by Mount Sinai 
(Ex. 3:12; 17:15; 18:12; 24:4—8; 32:5-6), but no mention is made 
of their sacrifices along the journey from Sinai to Canaan. 
Similarly Jeremiah asserts that when God brought Israel out 
of Egypt he neither spoke to Israel nor commanded them con- 
cerning burnt offerings and sacrifices (Jer. 2:22-23). 

Although Amos appears to invalidate the worship in the 
temples, he does not do it because of the cult as such, but only 
to accentuate the significance of social ethics. Cultic acts are 
not important enough to him when they are bound with moral 
corruption and oppression of the poor (2:7-8). The demand 
to remove the noise of songs and the melody of harps serves 
him as an introduction to the positive demand: “and let justice 
roll down like waters, and righteousness like an everflowing 
stream” (5:23-24). Similarly, the call to refrain from coming 
to the temples is related by him to the call to seek the Lord 
in order to be saved from the catastrophe and to live (5:5-6). 
Therefore, one should not attribute to Amos a decisive invali- 
dation of the value of the cult (as, e.g., Weiser tended to do), 
for this invalidation is decreed by him not for its own sake, 
but rather serves as a kind of rhetorical-polemic means to a 
greater emphasis on the value of ethics. However, the very 
perception that the people’s fate is determined solely by its 
social and moral perfection, found in Amos its first exponent 
in biblical literature. Afterward, it recurs in various degrees 
of accentuation in the books of some of the great prophets 
who succeeded him. But Amos and the other prophets were 
hardly conscious of the uniqueness of this notion, in which an 
exceedingly revolutionary idea is hidden. To them it looked 
like a fundamental principle of the ancient belief in yHwu, in 
whose name they spoke to the people and by whose authority 
they made ethical demands. Consequently, it also would not 
be accurate to say (as did, e.g., Cramer), that in fact Amos did 
not introduce any new religious idea. The unique innovation 
of Amos (and of the prophets after him) was in a new appre- 
hension of the inner significance of the Yahwistic belief with 
its ancient tradition. But this innovation was hardly percep- 
tible to its exponents. 

Many scholars assert that Amos is also superior to his 
contemporaries in his perception of God, for he emphasizes 
the power of YHWH over the fates of many nations besides 
Israel (9:7; cf. 6:1). The people of Israel are no more important 
to YHwH than are the Ethiopians (9:7); their election from 
among all the families of the earth only burdens them with a 
greater moral responsibility (3:2). Amos’ prophecies were one 
of the turning points in moving Yahwistic religion in the di- 
rection of monotheism. Although this view was challenged by 
such outstanding scholars as *Albright and *Kaufmann, our 
increased knowledge of ancient Israelite religion indicates that 
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the road to monotheism was a long one, and that Amos was a 
significant signpost on that road. 
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[Menahem Haran] 


AMRAM (Heb. 0799; “the Divine Kinsman is exalted”), father 
of Aaron, Moses, and Miriam (Ex. 6:18, 20; Num. 26:58-59). 
Amram married his aunt Jochebed (Ex. 6:20), which is con- 
trary to biblical law (Lev. 18:12-13; 20:19-20). He was the son 
of Kohath, the grandson of Levi, and his name frequently 
appears in genealogical lists of the tribe of Levi (Num. 3:19; 
1 Chron. 5:28—29; 6:3; 23:12-13; 24:20). Amram was also the 
father of the Amramites, a Kohathite branch of the tribe of 
Levi (Num. 3:27; 1 Chron. 26:23). 
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AMRAM 


In the Aggadah 

The aggadah relates that Amram was “head of the Sanhedrin” 
(Ex. R. 1:13), and describes him as “the leader of his genera- 
tion” (Sot. 12a). When Pharaoh decreed the death of all the 
male Jewish children, Amram divorced Jochebed, his wife, 
declaring: “We labor in vain.” His example was followed by 
all the men in Israel. His daughter, Miriam, however, criti- 
cized his action declaring that his example was worse than 
Pharaoh’s decree. Amram heeded her words, and remarried 
Jochebed. All the men of Israel, thereupon remarried their 
wives (Sot. 12a). 

Amram’s piety is described as being partly responsible 
for bringing the divine presence closer to earth (pdRK 1). It 
is also recorded that he was one of the four personalities (the 
others were Benjamin, Jesse, and Chileab), who died untainted 
by sin (Shab. 55b; BB 17a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.H. Rowley, From Joseph to Joshua (1950), 
57-108; Ginzberg, Legends, 2 (1910), 258-61; I. Hasida, Ishei ha- 


Tanakh (1964). 
[Elimelech Epstein Halevy] 


AMRAM, name of two Babylonian amoraim. AMRAM I (third 
century). His preceptors were Rav and R. Assi, whom Amram 
quotes both in halakhah and aggadah (Pes. 105a; Ned. 28a; et 
al.). He was once requested by his colleagues to relate “those 
excellent sayings that you once told us in the name of R. 
Assi” (Er. 102a). Among his aggadic statements are “[There 
are] three transgressions which no man escapes for a single 
day: sinful thought, calculation on [the results of] prayer, and 
slander” (BB 164b). On Psalms 112:1 (“Happy is the man that 
feareth the Lord”) he comments, “happy is he who repents 
while he is still a man,” i.e., while he is still in the prime of life 
(Av. Zar. 19a). AMRAM II (early fourth century) was a pupil of 
R. Sheshet, whose halakhic rulings he quotes (Yev. 35a, et al.). 
Sheshet affectionately called him “My son Amram” (Av. Zar. 
76a). Once when Amram was guilty of hairsplitting, Sheshet 
remarked: “Perhaps you are from Pumbedita where they try 
to make an elephant pass through the eye of a needle?” (BM 
38b). Only a few sayings are transmitted in his own name 
(e.g., Nid. 25b), as he generally quotes halakhah in the name 
of others such as R. Isaac (Zev. 6b); R. Nahman (Ber. 49b); 
Ulla (Git. 26b); and Rabbah b. Bar Hana (Yoma 78a). He en- 
gaged in discussions on halakhah with Rabbah and R. Joseph 
(Sot. 6a). According to the aggadah, in one of these, Rabbah 
expressed himself so sharply when opposing Amram that a 
pillar in the academy cracked (BM 20b). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 983. 


[Yitzhak Dov Gilat] 


AMRAM (late 14" century), *nagid of the Jewish communi- 
ties in Egypt. Amram is mentioned as nagid in a document 
of 1377 and in a letter written in 1380, probably by Joseph b. 
Eliezer Tov Elem of Jerusalem. The name Amram, appearing 
without the epithet nagid in a partially preserved document 
dated 1384, may refer to him. His name also appears in a He- 
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AMRAM, DAVID 


brew letter which states that rumors of the exodus of the Ten 
Tribes have spread through Italy, and emissaries have been 
sent to the East to check their veracity. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ashtor, Toledot, 2 (1951), 21-26; Assaf, in: 
Zion, 6 (1940/41), 113-8. 
[Eliyahu Ashtor] 


AMRAM, DAVID (1930- ), French horn player, pianist, com- 
poser. A man of many parts, the Philadelphia-born Amram 
has written and performed in almost every conceivable mu- 
sical context. He studied composition at Oberlin College, 
then did his U.S. Army service as part of the Seventh Army 
Symphony, where he played with Sonny Rollins and Charles 
Mingus. Upon leaving the army he stayed on in Paris briefly, 
where he led a jazz quintet, which recorded there. The mix of 
jazz and classical runs through his entire career, as might be 
expected from a French horn player who jammed with Dizzy 
Gillespie, among others. He scored and appeared in the fa- 
mous underground film Pull My Daisy, then film director John 
Frankenheimer brought him to Hollywood to score All Fall 
Down (1961); his stay was relatively brief but did result in the 
memorable soundtrack to Frankenheimer’s The Manchurian 
Candidate (1962), one of the most successful jazz-influenced 
scores of the period, and two excellent scores for Elia Kazan, 
Splendor in the Grass (1962) and The Arrangment (1969). Am- 
ram is a prolific composer with over 100 orchestral and cham- 
ber works and two operas to his credit, including the Holo- 
caust-themed Tv opera The Final Ingredient (1965), Native 
American Portraits (1976), and Symphony: Songs of the Soul 
(1986-87). His compositions draw tellingly on Native Ameri- 
can, Latin jazz, Middle Eastern, and other folkloric influences. 
Vibrations, an autobiography, was published in 1968. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: © David Amram,’ in: MusicWeb Encyclopae- 
dia of Popular Music, at www.musicweb.uk.net; B. Priestly, “David 
Amram,’ in: Jazz: The Rough Guide (1995). 


[George Robinson (2"4 ed.)] 


AMRAM, DAVID WERNER (1866-1939), U.S. jurist, com- 
munity leader, scholar; son of Werner David Amram, Phila- 
delphia businessman and owner of the first mazzah bakery in 
Philadelphia. Amram practiced law from 1889 to 1903 when 
he was appointed a bankruptcy referee to the U.S. District 
Court. In 1908 he became lecturer in law and from 1912 to 
1925 he was professor of jurisprudence at the Law School of 
the University of Pennsylvania. Active in community affairs, 
he was on the Board of Governors of *Gratz College and the 
publication committee of the *Jewish Publication Society. He 
was chairman of the Philadelphia Zionist Council and editor 
of its official publication, the Maccabean. Amram first began 
to study Talmud when already an adult, under Marcus *Jas- 
trow, and was deeply influenced by him in his attitude toward 
Jewish life and thought. 

Amram wrote articles on Jewish law in the Bible and 
Talmud for the Anglo-Jewish press as well as for the Jew- 
ish Encyclopedia. Among his books on Jewish law are Jewish 
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Law of Divorce According to the Bible and Talmud (1896, repr. 
1968) and Leading Cases in Biblical Law (1905). Amram also 
published genizah legal documents (in The Green Bag, an En- 
tertaining Magazine of Law, vol. 13, 1901), books on law and 
legal practice in Pennsylvania, and studies in Mexican and 
Peruvian textile designs and on Aztec pottery. His special in- 
terest in Hebrew books and printing led him to write Mak- 
ers of Hebrew Books in Italy (1909, repr. 1963), which contains 
important descriptions of Hebrew printing in Italy from the 
15th-17th centuries and remains the best introduction in the 
English language to the subject. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: AJYB, index to vols. 1-50 (1967), S.v. 


[Abraham Meir Habermann] 


AMRAM, NATHAN BEN HAYYIM (1805-1870), rabbi 
and emissary of Erez Israel. Born in Safed, Amram was sent 
to Egypt in 1825 on behalf of the community of Tiberias. He 
remained in Alexandria until 1835, when he left for Europe as 
an emissary of Hebron. Accused of misappropriating funds 
from a mission, he wrote a pamphlet called Iggeret ha-Emunah 
ve-ha-Tiferet (1843) to justify his accounts. He returned to 
Alexandria by 1851 and was appointed rabbi there in 1863, 
serving until his death. Amram was interested in the sciences, 
medicine, economics, and mysticism and wrote scores of 
small books on halakhah, philosophy, and Kabbalah, some of 
which were published. In 1853 he began the publication of his 
major work, Noam ha-Middot, concerning philosophical and 
moral topics, arranged alphabetically (pt. 1, 1855; pt. 2, 1865; 
pt. 3, 1869). He appended to it Hitnasse’ut ha-Mishar, a dis- 
cussion of the development of the economy of Europe and its 
ethical and social significance. His novellae on the Scrip- 
tures and Talmud, sermons, and letters survive in manu- 
script form. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Hazzan, Ha-Maalot li-Shelomo (1894), 
114b; Yaari, Sheluhei, 687-90; M. Benayahu, in: Ozar Yehudei Sefarad, 
3 (1960), 106, 109-10; N. Allony and E.(F.) Kupfer, Reshimat Tazlumei 
Kitvei ha-Yad ha-Ivriyyim ba-Makhon, 2 (1964), 78, no. 877. 


AMRAM BEN SHESHNA (Amram Gaon; d. c. 875), gaon 
of Sura noted for his responsa and the oldest surviving order 
of prayer. According to the epistle of *Sherira Gaon, Amram 
was given the title of *gaon even during the lifetime of his pre- 
decessor Natronai b. Hilai, although the circumstances which 
led to this are unknown. The precise period during which he 
served in the gaonate is uncertain; however it is clear from 
one of his responsa that by 858 he was already acting in that 
capacity. More than 200 of Amram’s responsa are extant, some 
in collections of geonic responsa such as Shaarei Zedek and 
Shaarei Teshuvah, others of the earlier rabbinic authorities; 
still others having been discovered in the Cairo *Genizah. 
His responsa include both practical halakhic decisions and 
comments on the Talmud. In one of them he states that it is 
prohibited to lend money to a non-Jew on interest, and even 
though indirect interest (avak ribbit) is permitted, scholars 
should shun it (Shaarei Zedek (Salonika, 1792), 40a). Am- 
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ram's fame, however, rests primarily on his Seder (commonly 
called his siddur), “the order of prayers and blessings for the 
entire year... according to the tradition which we possess, as 
laid down by the tannaim and amoraim.” The Seder, known 
also as “Yesod ha-Amrami” and as “Mahzor de-Rav Amram, 
originated in a responsum which was seemingly sent to the 
community of Barcelona. From there it spread throughout 
Spain and to other countries. The Seder R. Amram is the old- 
est order of Jewish prayers extant. It contains the text of the 
prayers for the entire year, as well as the laws and customs 
pertaining to the different prayers. Although Amram’s pre- 
decessor Natronai had written a responsum (mentioned at 
the beginning of Amram’s Seder) to the community of Lucena 
explaining how the rabbinic injunction to recite 100 blessings 
daily should be fulfilled and had established the sequence of 
weekday prayers, Amram was the first to compose a system- 
atic arrangement including prayers for the whole annual cycle 
as well as the pertinent laws. Amram’s sources, in addition to 
the Talmud, were the works of the geonim and the rites of the 
Babylonian yeshivot. The Seder enjoyed a very wide circula- 
tion and was extensively quoted by the leading scholars of 
Spain, Provence, France, and Germany. It served as the ba- 
sis for later orders of service, such as Siddur Rashi, Mahzor 
Vitry, and especially the liturgy of countries which came un- 
der Babylonian influence. 

In aresponsum to Meshullam b. Nathan of Melun, Jacob 
b. Meir *Tam (125 century) states: “Whoever is not well- 
versed in Rav Amram’s Seder and in Halakhot Gedolot... dare 
not alter the words of the early authorities or their customs, 
for we must rely upon them wherever they do not contradict 
our Talmud but [merely] add to it. Many customs we observe 
originated with them” (Sefer ha-Yashar, 619). Three different 
manuscripts of the Siddur are extant, and additional frag- 
ments have been discovered in the Cairo Genizah. The pres- 
ent work is not that written by Amram and contains later in- 
terpolations. Moreover, a thorough study of the Seder, as well 
as a comparison between it and passages cited from it by the 
earlier rabbinic authorities, show that in the course of time 
changes were introduced into Amram’s original text, both in 
the sections comprising the prayers and in those dealing with 
the laws. Some scholars even maintain that Amram sent to 
Spain only the “order” of the prayers and blessings together 
with the relevant laws but not the actual text of the prayers 
and blessings, which were added later. Some contend that the 
Seder was basically composed not by Amram but by Zemah 
b. Solomon, the av bet din at the time. 

The Siddur has been edited by N. Coronel, Seder R. Am- 
ram Gaon (in two parts; 1865); by A.L. Frumkin, Seder Rav 
Amram ha-Shalem (1912); and by D. Hedegard, Seder R. Am- 
ram Gaon (only the weekday prayers; 1951). A. Marx published 
additions and corrections to Coronel’s edition under the title 
of Untersuchungen zum Siddur des Gaon R. Amram (1908). A 
critical edition of the Seder R. Amram based on manuscripts 
and old editions was published by Daniel S. Goldschmidt 
(Jerusalem, 1971). 
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AMRAM HASIDA 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Graetz-Rabbinowitz, 3 (1894), 259; 464; 
Weiss, Dor, 4 (1904*), 107-10; Halevy, Dorot, 3 (1923), 243-6, 258-95 
B.M. Lewin, Iggeret R. Sherira Gaon (1921), 115; J.N. Epstein, in: Kovez 
J.N. Simhoni (1929), 122-41; Assaf, Geonim, 180-4; L. Ginzberg, Geon- 
ica, 1 (1909), 119-54; 2 (1909), 301-45; Elbogen, Gottesdienst, 358-60, 
564-5; D. Goldschmidt, in: Ks, 29 (1953/54), 71-75. 


[Tovia Preschel] 


AMRAM DARAH (fourth century c.£.), Samaritan poet who 
wrote in Aramaic and whose poems form a central part of the 
Samaritan basic prayer book, the Defter, to this day. He is be- 
lieved to be the priest (or high priest) Amram b. Sarad men- 
tioned in the Samaritan chronicles of *Abu al-Fat and the New 
Chronicle. According to these sources, Baba Rabbah appointed 
him, together with a layman, as head of the fourth district 
of the reorganized Samaritan province in the fourth cen- 
tury c.E. The Tolidah identified him with Tita, the father 
of the famous poet Markah, which would make him one 
of the early revivers of the Samaritan liturgy in an age of 
political renaissance. His epithet, Darah, meaning the an- 
cient one, differentiates him from later priests called Amram. 
Amram Darah’ style is primitive, and his poems lack a stan- 
dard number of lines and a fixed line length. Twenty-nine 
poems in the Defter are attributed to him, the greater part 
under the heading “Verses of Durran,’ i.e., verses by Darah 
or in the style of Darah. A smaller section bears the designa- 
tion “Verses of Markah” because of their stylistic affinity to 
the poems of his son. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.E. Cowley, Samaritan Liturgy, 1 (1909), 
21, 27-29, 38-47, 62, 341; 2 (1909), 491, 670; Z. Ben-Hayyim, Ivrit ve- 
Aramit Nusah Shomeron, 3, pt. 2 (1967), 12-15; idem, in: Eretz-Israel, 
4 (1956), 119-27. 
[Ayala Loewenstamm] 


AMRAM HASIDA (Aram. “the Pious”; c. third century), a 
prominent member of the Jewish community in Nehardea. 
It is reported that he applied the punishment of lashes to 
anyone who followed lenient opinions regarding the sowing of 
kilayim (“mixed seeds”) in a vineyard, even outside the Land 
of Israel (Shab. 130a). He attached zizit to a garment worn 
by his wife (Suk. 11a). He was physically maltreated by the 
house of the exilarch (because according to Rashi, “he was 
pious and strict and therefore imposed numerous restrictions 
upon them”) and he became ill. (Git. 67b). The Talmud tells 
of his struggle against temptation in which he publicly ad- 
mitted his weakness. When the sages said to him, “You have 
shamed us’, he replied, “It is better that you be ashamed of 
the house of Amram in this world, than that you be ashamed 
of it in the world to come” (Kid. 81a). For the phenomenon 
of talmudic stories concerning saintly figures who live on 
the periphery of established rabbinic circles, see Kalmin 
(2004). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, s.v. R. Kalmin, in: Continu- 
ity and Change (Hebrew), ed. L.I. Levine (2004) 210-232. 


[Zvi Kaplan] 
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AMRAM OF MAINZ 


AMRAM OF MAINZ, legendary medieval figure. Accord- 
ing to the story R. Amram, who was born in Mainz, taught 
later in Cologne. He requested his pupils to send his body to 
Mainz for burial after his death. His corpse arrived in an un- 
manned boat on the Rhine but was seized by Christians who 
buried him as a Christian saint in a church named after him. 
A similar legend was current among Christians about the ar- 
rival of the corpse of the martyr St. Emmeram at Regensburg. 
The Jewish legend which originated at the end of the 16" cen- 
tury identifies Emmeram with Amram. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Gaster (tr.), Maaseh Book: Book of Jew- 
ish Tales and Legends, 2 (1934), 641-3; J.J. Schudt, Juedische Merck- 
wuerdigkeiten, 1 (1714, repr. 1922), 441-4; R. Strauss, Urkunden und 
Aktenstuecke zur Geschichte der Juden in Regensburg (1960), nos. 
111-2, 29-30. 


AMRAN, town in Yemen, about ten hours’ walk northwest 
of Sana, with a large Jewish community in a separate walled 
quarter. Jacob Sappir visited it in 1859 and brought out a first 
account (Massa Teiman, 174-80). There were about 100 Jewish 
families in Amran at the time, led by the rabbi and president 
Slayman al-Tanimi, who had reversed the previously gloomy 
spiritual situation. There were two synagogues and the major- 
ity of Jews made good livings as tailors, farmers, blacksmiths, 
and silversmiths. Many of them had fled from San‘a because 
of its unstable political situation. The Muslims of Amran were 
considered anti-Jewish. In 1900 most of the houses in the Jew- 
ish quarter were very severely damaged in a big flood (sayl) 
and about 40 Jews were killed (Korah, p. 62). Abraham *Arusi 
wrote a special poem to commemorate this event (Gamlieli, 
1978, 435-38). B. Stevenson, who studied Amran in 1978-79, 
collected important data about the Jews there. According to 
local tradition the Jews came to Amran about 300 years ear- 
lier from nearby villages seeking the protection of the sheikh. 
They were allowed to settle in Amran in return for scattering 
the ashes from the public baths on his fields. A few Jews were 
rich landholders, and many rented stalls or owned shops in 
the market. As opposed to other places they were not remem- 
bered as skilled artisans or craftsmen. When they left for Israel 
(1948-51) there were 500-600 people living in 121 houses. 
The houses and the farmland of the Jews (100 acres) and the 
synagogues were sold for very low prices. Most of these were 
changed architecturally, so there is very little evidence in the 
town of Jewish existence there. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Sappir, Massa Teiman (ed. A. Yaari; 1945); 
S.D. Goitein, From the Land of Sheba (1947), 15-33; A. Korah, Saarat 


Teiman, (1953); N.B. Gamlieli, Hadrei Teiman, (1978); T.B. Stevenson, 
Social Change in a Highlands Town (1985). 


[Yosef Tobi (2"4 ed.)] 


AMRAPHEL (Heb. 79798), king of Shinar. Amraphel is one 
of the monarchs who according to Genesis 14:1-9 accompa- 
nied King *Chedorlaomer of Elam on his campaign against 
the rebellious cities of the Sodom region. The identification 
of Amraphel is uncertain. The old view that Amraphel is the 
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Hebrew reflex of *Hammurapi king of Babylon is philologi- 
cally impossible. (A fanciful talmudic derivation of the name 
as composed of amar, “decreed,” and pol, “leap,” identified 
Amraphel with Nimrod, who in Jewish legend ordered Abra- 
ham to leap into the fire. See Er. 53a.) At the same time, bibli- 
cal Shinar designates or includes the country around Babylon 
in the context of Genesis 11:2 and Zechariah 5:11. The biblical 
identification of Shinar with Babylon is corroborated by the 
15" century B.c.E. cuneiform place name Shanharu, which 
may itself go back to the name of a Kassite tribe during the 
period that the Kassites ruled Babylonia. Nothing further is 
recorded in the Bible about Amraphel, and the invasion of 
Canaan in which he participated has not so far been attested 
in extra-biblical sources. Some scholars have, nonetheless, 
argued that Genesis 14 has the features of a genuine chrono- 
graphic account. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N.M. Sarna, Understanding Genesis (1966), 
110-9 (includes bibliography). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Cohen, in: 
K.L. Younger et al. (eds.), The Biblical Canon in Comparative Perspec- 
tive (1991), 67-107; R. Zadok, in: zA, 74 (1984), 240-44. 


[Nahum M. Sarna] 


AMSHEWITZ, JOHN HENRY (1882-1942), British artist. 
He was born in Ramsgate and studied in London. He was best 
known for his historical murals. He painted four frescoes for 
the Liverpool town hall and in 1910 was commissioned to 
paint a historical panel for the Royal Exchange, London. His 
interest in acting took him to South Africa in 1916, where he 
remained until 1922 as cartoonist for the Rand Daily Mail and 
Sunday Times. He was a vital influence in South African art 
and his later murals were mainly done as South African com- 
missions (e.g., South Africa House, London, in 1934; Witwa- 
tersrand University in 1936; and Pretoria City Hall in 1938). 
He painted many portraits and illustrated an edition of the 
Haggadah and works by *Zangwill. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.B. Amshewitz, The Paintings of J.H. Am- 
shewitz (1951). 


AMSTERDAM, constitutional capital of the *Nether- 
lands. 


Ashkenazim until 1795 

DEMOGRAPHY AND ECONOMY. [he beginning. The first 
Ashkenazim arrived in Amsterdam from the end of the 1610s 
onwards. They left the German countries owing to the Thirty 
Years War, which devastated the economy and resulted in 
anti-Jewish measures. At first they depended socially and ec- 
onomically on the Sephardi community, but were in the same 
position as to legal status. 

The first Ashkenazi synagogue services were organized 
for Rosh Ha-Shana and Yom Kippur 1635. Until then the grow- 
ing group of Ashkenazim had visited the Sephardi synagogue. 
From 1636 they hired a room to serve as a synagogue, which 
resulted in the establishment of an independent Ashkenazi 
kehillah in 1639. Its first rabbi was Moses ben Jacob Weile of 
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Prague. The community acquired its own cemetery in Mui- 
derberg in 1642. 

While the first Ashkenazim were of German descent, a 
second group of Ashkenazi immigrants settled in Amsterdam 
in the wake of the *Chmielnicki pogroms of 1648-49 in Po- 
land and the Russian invasion in Lithuania in 1655-56. These 
Polish Jews brought with them their own minhagim and soon 
established their own minyan. Although the existing Ashke- 
nazi community was opposed to it, they formed their own 
kehillah with a rabbi and cemetery in 1660. The Polish com- 
munity maintained ties with the *Council of the Four Lands. 
In 1670 the Polish kehillah numbered 70 members versus the 
238 of the so-called High German kehillah. Only by pressure 
of the local authorities were the two communities unified in 
1673. From then on, only the chief rabbi was allowed to have 
a minyan; Chief Rabbi Saul *Loewenstamm followed the Pol- 
ish rite. After his death in 1790 this Polish minyan was allowed 
to be held in a room under the Uilenburgerstraatshul. From 
the beginning of the 18 century the Ashkenazi community 
called itself Talmud Torah. 


Demography. The Jewish population clustered in the east- 
ern quarters of the city. While the Ashkenazim kept grow- 
ing in numbers, the Sephardim had stabilized. The great mi- 
gration from Eastern Europe started after 1726. In 1674 there 
were 5,000 Ashkenazim. This number quadrupled in the next 
century. In 1795 Amsterdam counted 22,000 Ashkenazi in- 
habitants. 

Ashkenazi Jews from Amsterdam, in their turn, founded 
communities in England and the New World. The communi- 
ties in Surinam, Curacao, and London were considered daugh- 
ters of the Amsterdam one. The London Great Synagogue was 
therefore called the “Dutch Jews’ Synagogue.” 


Economy. Ashkenazi Jews were active in those parts of eco- 
nomic life that were not organized via the guilds. On the 
whole, the Amsterdam government was not very strict in the 
enforcement of protective laws, which enabled Jews to work 
on the edge of privileged jobs. They worked in the markets, 
were peddlers, opened small shops and were active in the 
money business, the diamond industry, the silk industry, the 
tobacco industry and in sugar refining. The majority of the 
Ashkenazi Jews were very poor. In 1795 87% of them lived on 
poor relief, while the city average was only 37%. There was a 
small elite consisting of wealthy businessmen such as Ruben 
Gompertssohn, Abraham Auerbach, and Benjamin *Cohen. 
Much of their business was with Germany and Poland, where 
they could exploit their Ashkenazi network. In London, too, 
branches of Amsterdam Ashkenazi firms were established 
by the firms of Cohen, Goldsmid (Goldsmith), Preger (Salo- 
mons), Diamantschleifer, and Van Oven. The economic crises 
of 1763 and 1772-73, which affected Dutch economy as a whole, 
also damaged the Amsterdam Ashkenazi community. 


ORGANIZATION. Parnassim. The economic elite supplied the 
kehillah with community leaders. The most wealthy members 
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were elected to be parnassim. This oligarchy ruled the com- 
munity with a firm hand. They were in close contact with both 
the local authorities and the Sephardi mahamad. Within the 
city the Ashkenazim enjoyed the status of a semi-autonomous 
“High-German Jewish Nation” This meant that the commu- 
nity could handle all internal affairs, including justice. The par- 
nassim took care of relief for the poor, taxed the members and 
represented the kehillah outside the Jewish community. They 
could even put someone in jail or exile him from Amsterdam, 
and they were allowed to have a small police force. 


Religious establishment. Just as in the Sephardi community 
(after which the organization was modeled), the rabbis were 
subordinated to the parnassim, which was a source of regu- 
lar tensions. The religious establishment was headed by the 
chief rabbi, who presided over the local bet din. Until 1749 
two dayyanim supported him in this task; from that year 
on, the members of the Beth ha-Midrash Ets Haim (erected 
1740) supplied the two other members. The community had 
two hazzanim and two upper-wardens in its service. A whole 
range of melammedim, school teachers, educated the Ashke- 
nazi youth. There were several schools, such as Lomde Torah 
for boys up to 13, the school of the orphanage Megadle Jetho- 
mim (since 1738) and talmud torah for the youngest children. 
Many hevrot (membership associations) organized lessons for 
adults. At least once a week the hevrah rabbi gave a lesson. 


Synagogues. The Great Synagogue was erected by Elias Bou- 
man in 1671. It had place for 399 men on the ground floor 
and 368 women on the balconies. In 1730 it was joined by the 
Neie Shul, which was built next to the Great Synagogue. The 
latter was replaced by a much larger synagogue in 1750-52, in 
which 596 men and 376 women could follow the service. The 
complex of synagogues in the heart of the Jewish quarter was 
completed by two smaller ones, the Obbene Shul (1685) and 
the Dritt Shul (1700, completely rebuilt 1778). These two syna- 
gogues were attended by people from the lower social classes, 
while the more prominent and wealthy members attended 
both the Great Synagogue and the Neie Shul. From 1766, the 
Jewish inhabitants of the Uilenburg-quarter could visit their 
own synagogue, the so-called Uilenburgerstraatshul. 


Rabbis. Most chief rabbis were from Poland. Some of them 
were important Talmudic scholars and prominent dayyanim, 
such as David ben Aryeh Leib *Lida (1679-1684). The most 
famous personality, Zevi Hirsch ben Jacob Ashkenazi (who 
obtained his title Hakham Zevi in Amsterdam), served the 
community from 1710 until 1714. He left the kehillah after a 
conflict with the parnassim, being succeeded by Abraham Ber- 
liner from Halberstadt (1714-1730). After a period in which 
the community was split into factions over the choice of a new 
chief rabbi, the local authorities decided that Eleazar ben Sam- 
uel of Brody should be entrusted with the task (1735-1740). The 
son-in-law of the Hakham Zevi, Aryeh Leib ben Saul *Loew- 
enstamm from Rzeszow, thereupon became Amsterdam's chief 
rabbi (until 1755). He became the founder of the Dutch rab- 
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binical Loewenstamm dynasty: his son Saul ben Aryeh Leib 
Polonus succeeded him and served until 1793, when his grand- 
son Moses Saul Loewenstamm took over (until 1815). 


Politics. The economic position of the Jews in the city was 
endangered by the 1748 Doelist Revolt. The Doelists advo- 
cated the expansion and enforcement of the protective laws 
and wished to secure the position of the guilds. Had the lo- 
cal government adopted the Doelist position, the Jews would 
have suffered grave economic losses. Thanks to the stadholder 
William 1v, however, order was restored in the city and the 
Doelist coup aborted. In the second half of the 18" century 
the Amsterdam Jews gradually politicized. Although they did 
not participate in local government, they became more and 
more involved in the political battle between the enlightened 
Patriot faction and the Orangist faction. The parnassim tried 
to secure the neutrality of the community, but the great ma- 
jority of the members supported the Orangists. In the 1787 
Patriot Revolution, which also caused regime change in Am- 
sterdam, Ashkenazi Jews battled on the streets with Patriotic 
mobs. When stadholder William rv was reinstalled with the 
help of his brother-in-law, the king of Prussia, Amsterdam 
Jewry celebrated this victory extensively. 


CULTURE AND INTELLECTUAL LIFE. Language. ‘The ver- 
nacular of the Amsterdam Ashkenazim was West- Yiddish, 
which was brought in by the first settlers from Germany. The 
influx of Polish immigrants did not change the predominance 
of the West-Yiddish dialect. From the end of the 17" century 
this language was spiced up with a growing number of hol- 
landisms. Hebrew was taught at the Jewish schools and by pri- 
vate teachers. Only at the end of the 18" century did a small 
part of the community, its elite, use Dutch as its vernacular. 
But in the lower social classes too, the language contacts be- 
tween Dutch and Yiddish were extensive. 


Printing. During the 18'* century Amsterdam was widely 
know in the Ashkenazi world as the capital of Hebrew and 
Yiddish printing. Amsterdam was renowned for its quality 
of printing and the typesetting of Hebrew letters, known as 
otiyyot Amsterdam. Besides Christian and Sephardi printers, 
some of whom also printed Yiddish books, Ashkenazim too 
were very active in this field. 

*Uri Phoebus started his printing firm in 1658, moving to 
Zolkiev in 1692. R. Moses ben Simon *Frankfurt (1678-1768), 
besides a printer also dayyan, published many classical He- 
brew works and Yiddish translations. He believed the clas- 
sics of Hebrew literature should also be accessible to the Yid- 
dish reading public. The most prominent Ashkenazi printer 
was Samuel Proops (1702-1734), who printed many siddurim, 
mahzorim, and halakhic works as well as musar literature for 
the entire Ashkenazi world. In 1730 he published Appiryon 
Shlomo, the first sales catalogue of Hebrew books. The firm 
was continued by his family until 1849. 


Yiddish literature. Of especial importance were the two Yid- 
dish Bible translations. Jekuthiel ben Isaac Blitz’s translation 
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was published in 1676-79, while the rival work by Joseph 
Witzenhausen was printed in 1678. Numerous translations of 
Hebrew books into Yiddish were printed, including Sefer *Jo- 
sippon, *Manasseh ben Israel’s Mikveh Israel, the travelogue 
of *Benjamin of Tudela and Menorat ha-Maor of *Aboab. 
But original works in Yiddish were printed, too. One of the 
bestsellers became the universal Jewish history book Sheerit 
Yisroel by Menahem Mann ben Shlomo *Amelander. Con- 
temporary history was presented in a number of chronicles. 
In the years 1686-87 (and possibly over a longer period), the 
Amsterdam Ashkenazim could read the news in the oldest 
known Yiddish newspaper, the Dinstagishe un Freitaghishe 
Kurantn. 


Intellectual life. Besides the traditional patterns of religious 
learning, a number of Amsterdam Jews developed new in- 
tellectual activities, often parallel to contemporary Christian 
developments. In the 18" century some studied at the univer- 
sities of Leiden and Harderwijk. Hartog Alexander van Emb- 
den (Herz Levi Rofe) obtained the rank of doctor in medi- 
cine at Harderwijk University in 1716. Active as a physician, 
Hebrew printer and keeper of a bookshop, he was part of a 
small group of Jewish intellectuals, interested in science and 
scholarly debates. In 1775 David ben Phoebus Wagenaar trans- 
lated *Mendelssohn’s Phaedon into Hebrew, which remained 
unpublished. Salomon *Dubno, the grammarian, teacher, and 
friend of Mendelssohn, spent the last years of his life in Am- 
sterdam and had profound influence on a circle of young Ash- 
kenazim. Eleasar Soesman was active as a publicist for both 
Jewish and Christian audiences and therefore wrote both in 
Hebrew and Dutch. He was in contact with various Christian 
scholars, especially theologians and Hebraists, for whom he 
wrote his Hebrew grammar Mohar Yisrael (1742). 

Like the Sephardim, the Amsterdam Ashkenazim were 
great lovers of the theater. Yiddish theater not only blossomed 
during Purim, when all kinds of Purimshpiln were produced 
and performed, but also on a more regular basis. From 1784 
onwards, Jacob H. Dessauer led a Jewish opera- and theater- 
group, which also included women. This group was very ac- 
tive and performed many contemporary plays for a Jewish 
audience. 

[Bart Wallet (2"¢ ed.)] 


Sephardim until 1795 

After the northern provinces of the Netherlands proclaimed 
their independence of Catholic Spain (Union of Utrecht, 1571), 
*Marranos of Spanish and Portuguese origin became attracted 
to Amsterdam where little inquiry was made as to their reli- 
gious beliefs. Portuguese Jewish merchants began to settle in 
Amsterdam, in about 1590, but did not openly reveal them- 
selves as Jews. In 1602 a group of Sephardi Jews arrived with 
Moses Uri ha-Levi of Emden, and apparently held religious 
services in a private home. Prominent in the community were 
Samuel Palache, the ambassador of Morocco to the Nether- 
lands, and his family, who lived in Amsterdam as professing 
Jews, and did much to assist Jews to settle in the country. Sub- 
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sequently, increasing numbers of Marranos from Spain and 
especially Portugal took refuge in Amsterdam, which was now 
becoming one of the most important international commer- 
cial centers. The legal status of these Jews long remained un- 
clarified. While the Reform Church opposed Jewish settlement 
in Amsterdam, the civic authorities favored it. In consequence, 
the newcomers, though not formally recognized as citizens, 
enjoyed religious freedom and protection of life and property, 
especially in relation to foreign powers. Until the Jews officially 
attained civic *emancipation, they were debarred from prac- 
ticing all trades organized in guilds, but the municipality re- 
jected any attempt to ban Jews from other professions. 

From 1607 religious services had been held at the home of 
Jacob *Tirado, who organized a congregation under the name 
Beth Jaacob (Casa de Jacob) with 15 fellow-Jews. In 1614 they 
erected a synagogue with the permission of the authorities. 
Another congregation, Neveh Shalom, was organized in 1608 
by a group of wealthy Marranos with Isaac Uziel (d. 1622) as 
rabbi. Both congregations cooperated in the establishment of 
a society for providing dowries to poor brides, in 1615, and a 
school called Talmud Torah in 1616. 

The religious and intellectual life of the community in 
Amsterdam became marked by tensions between the strict au- 
thoritarian orthodoxy of the rabbis and the majority of com- 
munal leaders on the one side and the critical libertarian, in- 
dividualist views of influential intellectuals on the other. This 
conflict was all the more acute as it was the consequence of the 
underground existence which the Marranos had formerly led, 
and their sudden freedom in an open society. A split devel- 
oped in the Beth Jaacob congregation, apparently because of 
a bitter religious controversy. The more orthodox wing, under 
the leadership of the hakham Joseph *Pardo, seceded in 1619 
to found the Beth Jisrael congregation, while a freethinking 
physician Abraham Farrar, led the Beth Jaacob congregation. 
The Beth Jaacob synagogue was awarded by the municipal- 
ity all the property of the congregation and three-fifths of its 
capital. However, the three congregations continued to co- 
operate in the central institutions. In 1639 they reunited un- 
der the name KK (Kahal Kadosh) Talmud Torah and services 
were henceforward conducted in one place of worship. The 
magnificent synagogue dedicated in 1675 became the model 
for Sephardi synagogues in many other places. 

The intellectual life of the community, in both its reli- 
gious and secular aspects, attained a high level. As a center 
of Jewish learning throughout the Marrano Diaspora, Am- 
sterdam Jewry wielded a powerful influence and became a 
focus of intellectual ferment. The Talmud Torah school was 
celebrated for the breadth of its syllabus and excellence of its 
teaching, covering not only talmudic subjects, but also He- 
brew grammar and poetry, and in the upper classes Hebrew 
only was spoken. It flourished during the 17 century under 
the leadership of Saul Levi *Morteira, and subsequently un- 
der the hakham Isaac Aboab de *Fonseca. Its pupils offici- 
ated as rabbis in numerous Sephardi communities in West- 
ern Europe and the Mediterranean countries, and it produced 
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Hebrew writers and poets. Most of the religious literature in 
Spanish and Portuguese intended for the guidance of the Se- 
phardi communities was composed and printed in Amster- 
dam. The first Jewish printer there was *Manasseh ben Israel, 
who began printing in 1627 and produced more than 70 books. 
Other Sephardi printers included Joseph *Athias and David 
de *Castro Tartas. Their publications were sold locally and 
throughout the Spanish-speaking Jewish Diaspora, and even 
in Eastern Europe and Asia, The community included such 
diverse personalities as the rabbis Manasseh ben Israel, Jacob 
*Sasportas, the physicians Abraham Zacutus *Lusitanus and 
Ephraim *Bueno, the kabbalist Abraham Cohen *Herrera, 
the playwright Antonio *Enriquez Gomez, the physician and 
thinker Isaac *Orobio de Castro, the poet Daniel Levi de *Bar- 
rios, and the rebel-philosophers Uriel da *Costa and Baruch 
*Spinoza, instancing all the manifold trends in the intellec- 
tual life of the Amsterdam community. Jewish attachment to 
messianic hopes and yearning for a change from exile exis- 
tence were powerfully demonstrated in the ferment aroused 
by *Shabbetai Zevi in the middle of the 17 century. The ma- 
jority of the community in Amsterdam became ardent fol- 
lowers of the pseudo-messiah and only a minority vigorously 
opposed him. The leadership of the community remained for 
a long period in the hands of former Shabbateans, including 
the rabbis Isaac Aboab de Fonseca, Moses Raphael *Aguilar, 
and Benjamin *Mussaphia. Even in the early 18" century when 
Solomon *Ayllon was the Portuguese hakham a controversy 
arose over the Shabbatean work of Nehemiah Hayon. The chief 
rabbi of the Ashkenazi community, Hakham Zevi *Ashkenazi, 
who joined in the dispute, was excommunicated by the Por- 
tuguese congregation in 1713. 

The role of the Jewish Portuguese merchants in the eco- 
nomic life of Amsterdam remained modest until the end of 
the war against Spain in 1648. Subsequently many other ex- 
Marranos settled in Amsterdam, and became extremely pros- 
perous. Jewish merchants in Amsterdam were one of the first 
groups to engage in recognizably modern capitalist-type ac- 
tivities. Their foreign interests included trade with the Ibe- 
rian peninsula, England, Italy, Africa, India, and the East and 
West Indies. Jews in Amsterdam also engaged in industry, 
especially in the tobacco, printing, and diamond industries; 
the last eventually passed almost entirely into Jewish hands. 
By the end of the 17" century many Portuguese Jews in Am- 
sterdam were active in the stock market, owning a quarter 
of the shares of the East India Company. They thus became 
prominent on the stock exchange and helped to organize and 
develop it. Confusion de Confusiones by Joseph *Penso de la 
Vega (Amsterdam, 1688) is the first work written on the sub- 
ject. The claim of certain writers that the wealth of Amster- 
dam was mainly due to Jewish economic activity is, however, 
an exaggeration. The economic position of the Sephardi Jews 
was jeopardized during economic crises in the republic, espe- 
cially critical in 1763. The community parnas, Isaac *Pinto, the 
banker-philosopher, arranged for tax relief on food and fuel 
for the poor members of the community and for their emigra- 
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tion overseas, but it soon became evident that the community 
could not carry the burden. After the French conquest of the 
Netherlands in 1794, the Sephardi community became even 
poorer: two-thirds of the 3,000 members depended on relief. 
In 1799, 36.7% of the general population in Amsterdam and 
54% of the Sephardi community were living on relief. Few of 
the wealthier families managed to retain their property. 


[Jozeph Michman] 


Emancipation, Stabilization and Integration, 1795-1870 
EMANCIPATION IN THE BATAVIAN-FRENCH PERIOD. 
Politics. In 1795 the Dutch Republic was replaced by the Bat- 
avian Republic, a satellite state of the revolutionary French 
Republic established by joint forces of Dutch Patriots and 
French invaders. This regime change had massive impact on 
the country, because the Orangist elite was replaced by new 
Patriotic authorities and new laws created gradually a differ- 
ent type of state. From a federal republic it became a central 
state. Also in Amsterdam the local government was reformed, 
however, initially without a change of attitude towards the Jew- 
ish community. The regime change led to fights on the streets 
between radical Patriots and Jewish Orangists. Continuation 
of these fights was prevented by the establishment of waiters 
of the Jewish quarter at the end of August 1795. The local au- 
thorities entrusted the parnassim the control of the quarter in 
order to maintain order. 

A small group of Jewish intellectuals influenced by the 
ideas of the Enlightenment and Dutch Patriotism founded a 
club, *Felix Libertate. Although also open for non-Jews, two- 
third of its members were Jewish. The club wanted to gain citi- 
zenship for Jews in the Batavian Republic and the introduction 
of democracy within the Jewish community. On September 2, 
1796, Felix Liberate was successful in its first task: the national 
government decreed the emancipation of the Jews. This meant 
equal rights for Jews in politics and before court. One of the 
first fruits of the emancipation decree was the right of the 
Amsterdam Jews to vote. Also Jews were appointed to public 
offices, such as Moses Salomon Asser who became a member 
of the judicial committee of the city in 1798. 


Split in the community. An internal change within the Ash- 
kenazi kehillah appeared to be much more difficult. After the 
emancipation decree was issued, Felix Libertate asked for new 
regulations. The members of the club wanted instead of the 
oligarchic parnassim a new, democratic elected board of direc- 
tors, which could reorganize the kehillah and issue social im- 
provements. The parnassim rejected their proposals, because 
it would reduce their power and influence. They were backed 
by the local authorities, for whom the parnassim were one of 
the pillars to keep order and silence in the city. As a result, the 
enlightened members decided to secede from the kehillah, us- 
ing the new religious freedom laws to found a new community. 
On April 8, 1797, the Neie Kille, as the new community was 
called in Amsterdam Yiddish, had its first synagogue service. 
Its official name became Adat Jesurun. Appointed as its rabbi 
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was Isaac Ger Graanboom (1738-1807), one of the dayyanim 
of the kehillah. It acquired a cemetery as well, in Overveen. 
The Neie Kille introduced small changes in liturgy, such as the 
use of Dutch for making announcements. Only a tiny minor- 
ity of the Amsterdam Ashkenazim joined the Neie Kille: in 
1799 there were 108 paying members and a total of 700 indi- 
viduals involved in it. From 1799 the Neie Kille had its own 
synagogue at the Rapenburgerstraat. 

Although the vast majority, consisting of circa 20,000 
people, remained faithful to the Alte Kille, the parnassim 
considered the new community as a serious threat to their 
power. Both sides were heavily engaged in a propaganda war, 
which was fought over in a series of competing pamphlets: 
the Yiddish Diskursn (July 1797—March 1798). Things radi- 
cally changed when on both the national and local level a 
coup brought into power a radical enlightened regime. In the 
few months in 1798 during which the radicals ruled the city, 
the balance of power within the Ashkenazi community also 
changed. The parnassim were fired and replaced by enlight- 
ened “provisional directors.” This new board wanted re-unifi- 
cation with the Neie Kille and an accommodation of the whole 
community to the innovations of the enlightened group. But 
after a new coup brought into power a more moderate group, 
the parnassim were re-installed and the troubled relationship 
between the two Ashkenazi kehillot was continued. 

Only pressure from King Louis Napoleon, who ruled 
over the Kingdom of Holland from 1806 until 1810, could 
bring together both communities in 1808. The terms for the re- 
unification were the abrogation of all innovations of the Neie 
Kille, but a relatively large representation of the enlightened 
faction within the influential strata of the kehillah. Thanks to 
the existence of the Neie Kille for a couple of years, the en- 
lightened Jews could acquire a grip on the policy of the entire 
kehillah following the re-unification. 


The Sephardi community. The Sephardi community remained 
relatively detached from the frictions between conservative 
and enlightened Jews. Some of the Sephardim were active 
in Felix Libertate but were already part of the establishment 
of the Portuguese kehillah. They could work from within the 
community for changes. One of them, Dr. Immanuel Capa- 
doce, served as well as the private doctor of King Louis Na- 
poleon. The parnassim of both the Sephardi and Ashkenazi 
community continued mutual consultations regarding the 
position of the Jews in the city. In 1810 they agreed on a con- 
cordat dealing with mixed marriages and its consequences 
for membership rules. 


New situation. After the annexation of the Kingdom of Hol- 
land to the French Empire, the discontent with the political 
situation grew in Dutch society. Also the vast majority of Am- 
sterdam Jewry, traditionally an Orangist stronghold, opposed 
the French rulers. This became all the more clear when the 
compulsory recruiting of Jewish boys into Napoleon's army 
resulted in riots in the Jewish quarter. This could not hinder a 
number of young Amsterdam Jews from serving in the army. 
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After the defeat of Napoleon the son of the last stadholder 
returned to Holland, becoming as William 1 the first king of 
the Kingdom of the Netherlands. The Amsterdam Jews widely 
celebrated his return. In the Ashkenazi community a number 
of French regulations regarding the liturgy were immediately 
abrogated, resulting in the reintroduction of Yiddish to the 
synagogue. The new political situation did not, however, re- 
sult in a return to the pre-Batavian period, which meant that 
the political emancipation remained in force. 


DEMOGRAPHY AND ECONOMY. Demography. The period 
1795-18. o was both from a demographic and economic point 
of view a period of stagnation. The migration to Amsterdam 
from Central and Eastern Europe declined greatly in the 18 
century. America was the new favorite migration destination 
for many Jews. Because of the poverty in Amsterdam Jews 
even left the city, but many of them stayed within the Nether- 
lands. Because of the emancipation decree they could settle in 
small provincial towns and villages. In 1795 3,000 Sephardim 
and 22,000 Ashkenazim lived in the city. This number dimin- 
ished to 2,534 Sephardim and 18,910 Ashkenazim in 1809. In 
particular, Sephardi community shrank in this period. The 
total number of Amsterdam Jews grew from 25,156 in 1849 to 
29,952 in 1869. Throughout the period Jews made up 10% of 
the city’s total population. 


Economy. Most of the Amsterdam Jews were poor. The eco- 
nomic crises of the late 18'* century and the introduction of 
the Continental System in 1805 by the French, which forbade 
all economic contacts with England and cut Holland off from 
its colonies, affected the economy of Amsterdam, and its Jews 
as well. In 1820 no less than 78% of the city’s Ashkenazim 
depended on welfare for the poor. This percent diminished 
gradually to 55% in 1849. Also within the Sephardi commu- 
nity poverty rose to high numbers: in 1849 63% received aid 
to the poor. The number for the total population was much 
better: less than 20%. Most Jews lived in the Jewish quarters, 
only 3.5% wealthy Jews lived in other quarters. 

A consequence of the abrogation of the guilds in 1809 was 
that all jobs were open for Jews. But in fact, many Jews stayed 
within the old patterns and only a small group benefited from 
the new situation. In the second half of the 19 century the 
economic situation improved. The Jews profited from the im- 
proved education and the economic recovery of the city after 
1860. Jewish peddlers and keepers of small shops founded the 
first warehouses. Also intellectual positions, such as journalist, 
lawyer, and doctor, together with governmental jobs provided 
a growing number of Jews their daily bread. 


ORGANIZATION. Sephardi community. The social. nfra- 
structure of the Amsterdam Sephardim remained largely in- 
tact in the period 1795-1870. Community life was concentrated 
around the Esnoga. The economic crises at the end of the 18" 
century and during the Batavian-French period had seriously 
affected the Sephardim, resulting in a growing number of poor 
members. The social differences within the community wid- 
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ened. Relatively easily the more well-to-do Sephardim inte- 
grated into Amsterdam society, using the opportunities cre- 
ated by the emancipation. Within the community Sephardi 
identity was nourished, especially to stress the difference from 
the Ashkenazi community, with which they forced into a joint 
national organization. 


Ashkenazi community. The Ashkenazi kehillah was led by 
a small elite, consisting of rich businessmen and the newly 
emerging intellectual elite. Many of these intellectuals had 
their roots in the former Neie Kille. The largest part of the 
community, however, consisted of poor people. They did not 
have the money to rent a seat in one of the official synagogues. 
Therefore a number of chevreshuls provided in their religious 
needs. Although from 1827 personal minyanim were forbid- 
den, in 1850 no less than seven chevreshuls were accepted 
within the community. The gap between the elite, striving for 
integration in Dutch society, and the vast majority of the com- 
munity, attached to the Jewish quarter, grew immensely. 

In contrary to many German Jewish communities, Re- 
form did not take hold in Jewish Amsterdam. A small group, 
united in Shokharee Dea, strove in the 1850s for the intro- 
duction of Reform-like changes in synagogue liturgy. When 
on their invitation a German Reform rabbi, Dr. Isaac Loeb 
Chronik, came to Amsterdam, riots broke out in the Jewish 
quarter. Chronik subsequently left for Chicago. Only in 1861 
did Shokharee De’a achieve a little success: the introduction 
of a choir in the Great Synagogue. This inspired two Jewish 
musicians, Aharon Wolf Berlijn (1817-1870) and Isaac Hey- 
mann (called the Gnesener Chazzen, 1827-1906), to compose 
new melodies for the synagogue liturgy. Also the atmosphere 
in synagogue changed, with the introduction of measures to 
encourage decorum. In 1867 an experiment began for having 
sermons in Dutch in the synagogue once every two weeks, 
which led to the decision to replace Yiddish completely by 
Dutch in 1872. 


Religious leaders. Rabbis and schoolteachers for the Ashke- 
nazi community were trained at the reorganized Dutch Isra- 
elite Seminary (from 1836), while the Portuguese Israelite 
Seminary Ets Haim continued to deliver well-trained rabbis 
and teachers for Amsterdam and the Sephardi diaspora. Un- 
til 1822 Daniel Cohen d’Azevedo served as the Sephardi chief 
rabbi, but after his death no successor was appointed until 
1900. After the death of Chief Rabbi S.B. Berenstein in 1838, a 
period without a chief rabbi began for Ashkenazi Amsterdam 
as well. No suitable candidate was found in the Netherlands, 
while the leaders were hesitant to have a chief rabbi from the 
German countries. They did not want to import along with 
the chief rabbi a division between Reform and Orthodoxy. 
Finally, Dr. Joseph Hirsch *Duenner (1833-1911) became the 
new chief rabbi in 1874, besides being rector of the Seminary 
following his appointment in 1862. 


Social Work. Due to the poverty of the majority of Jewish 
Amsterdam, special importance was given to social work. In 
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1825 the Dutch Israelite Poor Relief (Nederlandsch Israeli- 
tisch Armbestuur) was founded and given the responsibility 
for the Ashkenazi poor, which had previously been a task of 
the parnassim. The organization was funded both by the gov- 
ernment and the Jewish community. In the 1830s half of Am- 
sterdam’s Jewry depended on its welfare. It operated a hospital 
for the poor, which had existed since 1804. In 1845 a separate 
Doll House was founded. The Sephardim had their own hos- 
pital from 1820. There were as well houses for the elderly. The 
Sephardim had their Old Men's House, Mishenet Zeqenim, 
from 1750 and an Old Women’s House, Mesib Nefes, from 1833 
on the Rapenburg. The Ashkenazi Old Women’s House, Re- 
choboth, was located at the Nieuwe Keizersgracht. 


Education. The Jewish schools were generally known for their 
low quality. The schools that were active as early as the 18 
century continued their existence in the first half of the 19‘ 
century, until the School Law of 1857 turned the Jewish schools 
into state schools. This was part of a policy of national inte- 
gration and improvement of education. Religious instruction 
was since then given after school and on Sundays. Only the Se- 
phardi schools managed to survive a bit longer, until 1870. 

But even before the new law, many Jewish children at- 
tended private schools or were given education by private 
teachers; some also attended Christian schools. In 1797 no 
less than 320 Jewish children were enrolled in church schools. 
That was nearly one-third of the total of 1,000 Jewish children 
receiving education. After 1870, many Jewish children did not 
go to religious schools anymore, because of finances or out of 
lack of interest. This resulted in loosening ties with Hebrew 
and the Jewish tradition. 


INTEGRATION AND POSITION IN THE CITY. Jewish 
politicians. After the emancipation decree Jews were able to 
take part in local politics. Jewish participation in the city coun- 
cil was nearly continuous. Until the constitutional changes of 
1848 it was primarily Sephardim who were chosen as repre- 
sentatives of the city’s Jewish communities: Abraham Mendes 
de Leon, Immanuel Capadoce, Jacob Mendes de Leon, and 
Samuel Teixeira de Mattos. After 1848 Ashkenazim, too, ob- 
tained seats, such as Ahasveros S. van *Nierop, who repre- 
sented the liberal faction. 


Jewish philanthropists. Two men acquired a special position 
within the city. Samuel Sarphati (1813-1866), a Sephardi doc- 
tor, initiated and developed many institutions for better edu- 
cation, poor relief and the promotion of labor and industry. 
He was a thriving force behind the modernization of Amster- 
dam and built the Amstel Hotel and the Palace for People’s In- 
dustry. He was faithful to the Jewish tradition and also served 
the Sephardi community in a number of functions. His ide- 
alism inspired others to work for the general good. After his 
death a park and a street were named after him. His friend 
and, to some degree, successor was Abraham Carel Wertheim 
(1832-1897). The Ashkenazi Wertheim, a banker, was a phi- 
lanthropist and politician as well. He was especially interested 
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in culture and sponsored the local theater. Although he was a 
freemason and did not observe Shabbat and kashrut, he was 
a leading figure in Jewish Amsterdam and served as a parnas 
of the Ashkenazi kehillah for many years. 


Jewish elite. The politicians and philanthropists were part of 
the elite of Amsterdam’s Jewry, which consisted of old business 
dynasties, such as the De Jongh (Rintel) family. Also bankers 
were well represented within this circle. The families Bisschof- 
sheim, Koenigswaerter, Raphael, Hollander and Lehren had 
branches of their firms all over Europe. Some of them left the 
Netherlands before 1850, but others took their places (Rosen- 
thal, Wertheim, Lippmann). Also lawyers obtained a position 
within the elite. J.D. *Meyer, the members of the *Asser family, 
and M.H. *Godefroi all enjoyed prestigious positions within 
both general society and the Jewish community. A large part 
of the elite integrated in Dutch society and became detached 
from the majority of the Jewish community, but they did 
not completely assimilate because they developed a specific 
Dutch-Jewish patrician culture. Marriage partners were found 
among themselves and in Germany. Only a tiny minority con- 
verted to Christianity, as did Isaac da *Costa, Abraham Capa- 
doce, and S.Ph. Lipman. Some families remained strictly Or- 
thodox, such as the *Lehren family. The brothers Zevi Hirsch 
(1784-1853), Meyer (1793-1861), and Akiba (1795-1876) Leh- 
ren had an extensive network all over the Jewish world. They 
led the Pekidim and Amarkalim organization, which helped 
and controlled the yishuv. They alos supported the struggle of 
German Orthodoxy against the Reform movement. 


CULTURE AND INTELLECTUAL LIFE. Language. The process 
of using the vernacular, which started already in the 18" cen- 
tury among the elite, spread in the 19"* century over the whole 
community. The knowledge of the Iberian languages dropped 
dramatically within the Sephardi community. Although the 
language was maintained in same parts of the synagogue lit- 
urgy, Dutch entered relatively easily in the Sephardi domain. 
In the early 1850s Dutch replaced Portuguese as the language 
of the sermon, because most people left the synagogue when 
a Portuguese sermon was preached. The replacement of Yid- 
dish by Dutch was more difficult. The proletariat, including 
Sephardim, spoke Amsterdam Yiddish. Gradually this lan- 
guage was replaced through a combined effort of the govern- 
ment and the Jewish elite. The closing of the Jewish schools 
was a major step, because since then Jewish children were 
educated only in Dutch. 


Intellectual life. In the first half of the 19 century a circle of 
Jewish intellectuals advocated the Hebrew language. In 1808 
the society Chanog lanangar ngal pi darko was founded in 
order to promote Hebrew. Mozes Lemans, Hirsch Zwi Som- 
merhausen and Mozes Cohen *Belinfante played an impor- 
tant role in this society. They published several textbooks and 
prepared a translation of Tenakh into Dutch. A new society 
was founded with a common objective in 1816, Tongelet. The 
members devoted themselves to writing poetry in Hebrew. 
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They published two volumes with their work. Circa 50 mem- 
bers were involved. Samuel Israel *Mulder, Gabriel *Polak 
and Abraham Delaville (1807-1877) were its most prominent 
members. Within the Dutch Jewish community they served 
in several functions; they had as well an extensive network in 
the European Jewish intellectual world. A third society, Reshit 
Chochma, was founded in 1813. Within this body traditional 
Jewish study was the objective, but Mendelssohn’s Be’ur was 
included in the curriculum as well. Until the middle of the 19» 
century the yearly meetings were conducted in Hebrew. 


[Bart Wallet (2"4 ed.)] 


1870-1940: Rapid Growth and the Creation of an 
Amsterdam Dutch-Jewish Sub-Culture 

1870 has been widely accepted in Dutch and Dutch-Jewish 
historiography as the beginning of a new period (see *Neth- 
erlands). The general economic. Social and political develop- 
ments which caused the change, affected Amsterdam, as the 
capital and as a major harbor, especially, and Jewish society 
in this city was deeply affected too. 


DEMOGRAPHY AND PROFESSIONAL OCCUPATIONS. This 
period was first of all characterized by rapid demographi- 
cal growth of the Jewish community in Amsterdam - from 
30,039 (almost 11% of a total population of 281,502) in 1869, 
through 59,117 (11+% out of 531,733) in 1899 and 65,558 (8.5% 
out of 768,409) in 1930, to 79,497 “full Jews” according to 
the German racial census, plus almost 7,000 “half-” and “quar- 
ter”-Jews) (about 10% out of 803,073) in 1941. Amsterdam 
Jewry’s importance within Dutch Jewry grew even more: 
from 44% in 1869, to about 60% in 1920, and almost 57% in 
1941. The growth resulted from several sources: high birth 
rates (between 1869 and1889; but between 1905 and 1932, a 
sharp decline occurred, dropping more than 40%, from 164 
births per 1,000 to 87.2 births per 1,000) and low mortality 
rates. 

The major reasons for the growth of Amsterdam Jewry 
were internal migration from the little communities in the 
countryside to the capital because of economic, cultural, ed- 
ucational and religious motivations; and the immigration 
from abroad - a limited number of Eastern European Jews at 
the turn of the 19** to 20' century, a considerable number of 
Jews from Germany in the 1920s, and many thousands of ref- 
ugees from Germany after the rise of the Nazi party to power 
in 1933. Until 1870 most Jews were living in the central and 
eastern neighborhoods. But when the size of the community 
grew and an affluent middle class emerged, Jews settled also in 
Amsterdam-south and later in the neighboring “new-south” 
neighborhood (in the 1930s many German-Jewish refugees 
concentrated in this area too). The older neighborhoods re- 
mained centers of the Jewish proletariat, which made up for 
a major part of Amsterdam Jewry. Though during the 1930s 
less than 10% of the city’s Jewish population still lived in the 
so-called “Jewish quarter,’ this area continued to have a domi- 
nantly Jewish character. 
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Jews worked in a variety of professions, but concentrated 
mainly in a limited number of them (about 75%): diamond 
cutters (2,095; 5.8%, vs. 2% among the general city population 
in 1941); textile and cleaning (7,229; 20% vs. 7.8%); commerce 
(11,668; 32.4% vs. 20.9%); free profession (6,523; 18.1% vs. 8.3). 
On the other hand, Jews were extremely lowly represented in 
the construction, food, transportation, banking and house- 
keeping professions. 


‘The Jewish proletariat. Apart from the small class of wealthy 
Jews, the majority of the community in Amsterdam in the first 
half of the 19" century were in serious economic straits and 
still lived in cramped quarters. Their position improved after 
1867 with the development of the diamond industry, which be- 
came a “Jewish” profession involving many diamond workers 
and traders as well (called “The profession” among Amster- 
dam Jews). When in 1876 the industry underwent a serious 
crisis, the diamond workers established a strong trade union, 
under the leadership of Henri *Polak, the first such organi- 
zation in Holland. Socialism gained ground among the Jew- 
ish proletariat, the diamond trade union became the corner 
stone of the Social Democratic Workers Party, and Polak one 
of its leaders. 


JEWISH SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS. The size of the Amsterdam 
community together with the extent of poverty created the ne- 
cessity for the establishment of a network of Jewish social ser- 
vices, which transformed a strong Jewish tradition of zedakah 
into modern modes. This network included country-wide or- 
ganizations whose headquarters were in the capital, such as 
the Dutch-Jewish Organization for the Poor (Nederlandsch- 
Israélitisch Armbestuur), and health care institutions such as 
the Joodsche Invalide and the Nederlandsch Israélitisch Ziek- 
enhuis (hospital). In the 1920s a (pro-Zionist) Union of Jewish 
Women was established, which focused on welfare activities. 
Many organizations dealt especially with youth. Many of those 
institutions were supported by rich assimilated Jews. 


JEWISH POLITICS BETWEEN SOCIALISM AND ZIONISM. AS 
mentioned, as from the 1860s socialism and its varieties found 
strong inroads in Jewish society, and the Amsterdam socialist 
organizations were known for their pronounced Jewish color. 
Through socialism and the Social-Democratic youth move- 
ment many lower middle class and lower class Jews became 
involved in city and countrywide politics. Among the middle 
class, Jews were already prominent in municipal activities in 
the beginning of the second half of the 19** century, and con- 
tributed to the modernization process of the city; as time pro- 
ceeded, many became active in the Liberal party and repre- 
sented it both on the municipal and provincial level. Several 
Jews in various political parties served for long periods on the 
municipal council; when in 1933 four of the six city counselors 
(wethouders) were Jewish, albeit from different parties, served 
council, antisemitic voices protested “Jewish dominance.” 
Political Zionism found support in Amsterdam from its 
inception. Among those who welcomed the movement was 
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Chief Rabbi Dr. Joseph Hirsch *Duenner; on the occasion of 
the first Zionist Congress in 1897 he held a sermon titled with 
the biblical quotation: “For this child we prayed.” In the early 
2o0' century the movement found some adherents among 
students in Amsterdam, but for a long time Zionist support 
was confined to intellectual and orthodox circles. After World 
War I, a strong Zionist youth movement was formed. The 
number of youths in the Zionist movement grew from 350 in 
1929 to 800 in 1939. However, other Jewish political parties, as 
were activive in Eastern Europe, found no ground here. 


JEWISH DAILY LIFE AND FOLKLORE. Amsterdam Jewry was 
the nucleus of Dutch Jewry, and because of its size established 
a clear sub-culture. As part of the “Hollandization” process, 
Jews turned to speaking Dutch instead of Yiddish around the 
beginning of the second half of the 19» century. On the other 
hand, however, many Yiddish words made their way into lo- 
cal slang (until today). A pronounced expression of the spe- 
cial features of Amsterdam Jewishness was to be found in the 
Waterlooplein market. The peculiarities of Amsterdam Jewish 
life at the turn of the 19 century has been depicted in litera- 
ture, especially by Herman Heijermans in some of his critical 
stories (“The Diamond City,’ “The Ghetto”). 


RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS AND SECULARIZATION. The 
two separate communities of Amsterdam Jewry - the Ash- 
kenazim who were the great majority, and the Sephardim, 
who were a tiny minority - continued to exist, but coopera- 
tion intensified. 

The appointment of Dr. Joseph Hirsch *Duenner to the 
directorship of the rabbinical seminary (Nederlandsch-Israéli- 
tisch Seminarium), and in 1874 as chief rabbi of Amsterdam 
and the province of North-Holland, inaugurated a marked 
change. Although strictly preserving the Orthodox character 
of the community, he raised the academic level of the semi- 
nary and educated a group of rabbis who achieved a high stan- 
dard of scholarship. He also included representatives from all 
sectors in the leadership of the Ashkenazi community, even 
the nonobservant such as the banker A.C. *Wertheim. In this 
way, Duenner prevented religious dissension towards Reform 
Judaism, which had started some time before his coming. He 
also built a basis for a nucleus of Modern Orthodoxy (the 
seminary became its stronghold); however, he could not stop 
the general process of secularization, caused by the enormous 
economic and social changes. Consequently, the majority of 
Amsterdam Jewry became non-observant and hardly visited 
the synagogues; yet they continued keeping to some basics of 
Judaism thus creating a clear Jewish sub-group. Mixed mar- 
riages between Jews and non-Jews expanded (the number of 
mixed marriages increased from 6.02% in 1900 to 16.86% in 
1930) but still remained quite low until as compared to other 
western European countries. In the 20" century, with the re- 
location of affluent Jews to new neighborhoods, some new 
(Ashkenazi) synagogues were built in them. 

Liberal (Reform) Jewry was finally introduced in Amster- 
dam only in 1932, through an outside initiative by the World 
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Union for Progressive Judaism. It succeeded in rooting in the 
city as a result of the influx of German Jewish Refugees as from 
1933; it thus became a predominantly “German-Jewish” phe- 
nomenon. One of the refugees joining this community was 
Otto Frank, the father of Anne. 


EDUCATION AND CULTURE. The Education Act of 1857, en- 
acted in the spirit of separation of church and state, withheld 
subsidies for religious schools. This brought in its wake the 
rapid decline of Jewish schools for the poor, and the transi- 
tion of Jewish children to the general school system. The law 
foresaw the closure on Sabbath of schools with more than 50% 
Jews, and in the 1920s this was the case with 20 schools. Only 
one Ashkenazi school for the poor, Talmoed Touro, could be 
preserved, as well as a high school. Special Jewish education, 
especially on Sundays, was unable to cope with the conse- 
quent decline in Jewish knowledge. Only at the beginning of 
the 20'" century could a change for the better be made, and an 
organization for Special Jewish Education (Joodsch Bijzonder 
Onderwijs) was established. After the enactment of the new 
constitution in 1917, new efforts were undertaken and several 
new schools were established in the 1920s. But in 1932 still only 
about 800 children learned at Jewish day schools. 

From the end of the 19 century, Amsterdam became a 
foremost cultural center of the Netherlands. Jewish writers, 
painters, theatrical artists, and others took an active part in 
Dutch cultural life. Writers included the above-mentioned 
Herman Heijermans (1864-1924); Israel *Querido (1872-1932); 
Jacob Israel de Haan (1881-1924), who went to Erez Israel, 
changed sides and joined the anti-Zionist ultra-Orthodox 
community in Jerusalem, and was murdered against this 
background; and his sister Carry van Bruggen de *Haan 
(1881-1932). The jurist, Prof. Tobias M.C. *Asser (1838-1913) 
won the Nobel Prize. 


REFUGEES FROM NAZI GERMANY AND THE THREAT OF 
THE 19308. The rise of Nazism to power in Germany made 
a considerable and immediate impact on the Jewish commu- 
nities in surrounding countries, including the Netherlands. 
Amsterdam became a major refuge: thousands of Jews (as 
well as non-Jewish political refugees) settled in the city for 
shorter or longer periods between 1933 and the German inva- 
sion in May 1940. At the moment of invasion more than 7,000 
such refugees were staying in the city. Their presence during 
the pre-war years caused the establishment of a Committee 
for Jewish Refugees, headed by Prof. David *Cohen, backed 
by the Jewish community organizations and prominent Jews. 
Due to its many activities, its considerable budget, and the 
contacts it developed with the Dutch authorities and interna- 
tional organizations (Jewish and non-Jewish), this committee 
became the most important and powerful Jewish organization 
in the 1930s. The Nazi threat and the refugees also strength- 
ened the Zionist movement and the tiny community of Lib- 
eral (Reform) Jews. Two local publishers, Querido and Allert 
de Lange, published Exilliteratur. Two cabaret-groups were 
established by well-known Jewish refugee cabaretiers from 
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Germany, and others influenced the still young Dutch film 
industry. On the other hand, for antisemitic groups the Jew- 
ish refugee “invasion” became a major issue through which 
they strengthened their rows; consequently, many local Jews 
showed an ambivalent attitude towards those Jews. 


1939-1945: The Holocaust 

Being the capital and hosting a Jewish community of more 
than 80,000 souls made Amsterdam the main target for anti- 
Jewish policies; many of the general measures were tried out 
and took shape first in Amsterdam, and focal institutions of 
persecution were established in it. Therefore, the impact of 
persecutions was intensely felt in this city. Only 25% of Am- 
sterdam Jews survived the Holocaust. (For an account of 
the general picture of the Holocaust in the Netherlands, see 
*Netherlands.) 


FIRST ANTI-JEWISH MEASURES. Amsterdam was conquered 
immediately after the German invasion of the Netherlands on 
May 10, 1940. As Dutch Jews, especially in Amsterdam, had 
followed the developments in Germany in the 1930s care- 
fully, the awareness of the dangers awaiting ahead were well 
understood by many (even though the Final Solution, which 
was not yet decided upon, was not foreseen). Some 128 Am- 
sterdam Jews consequently committed suicide during the first 
days of German rule, even though persecutions had not yet 
started. In the fall of 1940 and the beginning of 1941 a series 
of discriminating decrees were enacted, defining Jews, firing 
Jews who worked in the bureaucracy (including universities 
and the legal system), registering Jews and Jewish enterprises. 
This started a process of legal segregation which immediately 
affected also the economic situation of many Jews. But the 
Jewish communities as well as other Jewish organizations re- 
sumed their activities, and even books could be published (but 
Jewish newspapers, except for a minor one, were prohibited 
in the fall of 1940). 


JOODSCHE RAAD VOOR AMSTERDAM (JEWISH COUNCIL). 
The Nazi governor of the Netherlands, Reichskommissar 
Arthur Seyss-Inquart, had appointed a special supervisor 
(Beauftragte) for the city of Amsterdam, Senator. H. Bohmcker, 
who was also in charge of anti-Jewish policies. Under his aus- 
pices, an idea of establishing a ghetto in Amsterdam was raised 
in January 1941. However, this idea was never realized, accept 
for the installation - together with the establishment the Jew- 
ish Council in February — of sign-posts with the word Juden- 
viertel (Jewish neighborhood) on them around the “Jewish 
quarter” in the center of the city. This non-ghetto has there- 
fore been nicknamed “the optic ghetto.” 

On February 9 clashes between youngsters belonging to 
the militia (wa) of the Dutch National-Socialist Movement 
(NsB), who wanted to carry out a pogrom in the Jewish quar- 
ter, and some organized Jews, resulted in the death of one 
Dutch Nazi. German forces reacted by closing that Jewish 
quarter on February 12 for a short while; B6hmcker ordered 
on that same day the establishment of a Jewish Council for 
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Amsterdam, according to the model of the Judenrdte which 
had been established in Poland in 1939-1940. In a mode un- 
paralleled in the entire Nazi-occupied Europe and North Af- 
rica, two chairpersons were appointed to the Council: the 
diamond industrial, politician and head of the Amsterdam 
Ashkenazi community Abraham Asscher; and the Zionist ac- 
tivist, university professor and chairperson of the Jewish Refu- 
gee Committee David Cohen. They were officially assisted by 
a committee of representatives of the Jewish population, but 
this committee had hardly any influence on the policies. The 
competences and authority of the Joodsche Raad gradually 
expanded to encompass the entire Jewish population in the 
country (through a network of representatives). It published 
a weekly, Het Joodsche Weekblad, serving to inform the Jew- 
ish population of anti-Jewish measures and of internal issues; 
and as from the fall of 1941 administered the segregated Jew- 
ish education system as well as cultural activities. It was used 
by the Germans to impose many of the persecutions. As such, 
the Council employed thousands of employees. 

In April 1941, in the wake of the establishment of the 
Joodsche Raad, a branch of Adolf Eichmann’s office (named 
Zentralstelle fiir jiidische Auswanderung) was established in the 
city, to supervise the activities of the Council. It later on served 
as the main authority carrying out the deportations. 


“FEBRUARY STRIKE. On February 22-23, 1941, the Ger- 
mans for the first time carried out a round-up (“razzia”) in 
the “Jewish quarter” and arrested 425 men. They were assem- 
bled in a square, brutally treated, and later deported to Mau- 
thausen, where they all died. The round-up caused protests 
by the non-Jewish population, which resulted in a two-day 
strike in Amsterdam and its surroundings (February 25-26), 
a unique occasion in Europe (which was never repeated in 
the Netherlands too, even when systematic deportations to 
the death camps started). The German authorities suppressed 
the strike with force; additionally, Seyss-Inquart reacted with 
a threatening speech on March 12 in the Amsterdam Concert- 
gebouw, stating that the Jews were declared enemies of Ger- 
many, and whoever supported them would have to bear the 
consequences. And indeed, no retreat in anti-Jewish policies 
was felt; on the contrary: in June 1941, still a year before the 
beginning of the Final Solution in the Netherlands, another 
300 Jews were rounded-up in Amsterdam and once again sent 
to Mauthausen, where they died. 


CONCENTRATION OF JEWS IN AMSTERDAM, DEPORTA- 
TIONS AND HIDING. Between January 1942 and April 1943, 
most parts of the country were declared as forbidden for Jews 
to live in; their Jewish inhabitants were mostly evacuated to 
Amsterdam. Additionally, many decrees limited the possibil- 
ity of Jews to move around (such as the use of public trans- 
portation, cars and even bicycles). As from the beginning of 
May 1942 Jews had to wear a Yellow Star with the word Jood 
on it. Jewish bank accounts and assets were channeled to the 
Lippmann-Rosenthal bank in the Sarphatistraat, a cover in- 
stitution created by the German authorities. A first deporta- 
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tion train left the Amsterdam Central Railway Station with 
962 persons to the transit camp Westerbork in eastern Hol- 
land in the night of 14-15 July. An assembling center for the 
Amsterdam Jews was created in the Joodsche (formerly: Hol- 
landsche) Schouwburg (i.e. theatre), in the Jewish quarter; this 
site serves today for the commemoration of the Holocaust of 
Dutch Jewry. Deportations came to a close on September 29, 
1943, on the eve of Rosh Hashana 5704; the last Jews officially 
living in Amsterdam, including the chairpersons of the Jood- 
sche Raad, were arrested and sent away. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE. In view of the harsh persecutions and the 
disastrous number of murdered Jews, it is amazing to note 
that religious life could go on relatively unhindered dur- 
ing this whole period. True, in the very beginning kosher 
slaughtering - without prior stunning - was prohibited, but 
when a solution was found for that by the Amsterdam rab- 
bis, slaughtering continued as long as meat was available. 
Mazzot for Passover were distributed even in 1943. Official 
prayers went on, and Jews were not arrested in synagogues. 
Synagogues were partially plundered during the last stage of 
the war, but never desecrated. Thus, all synagogues, including 
the impressive Sephardi and Ashkenazi ones in the center of 
the Jewish quarter, remained in tact, and could be reopened 
after the war. 


REACTIONS OF NON-JEWISH NEIGHBORS. ‘The reactions of 
the non-Jewish citizens cannot be generalized. On the one 
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hand, expressions of solidarity were expressed at different 
stages of the persecutions. The February strike of 1941 was a 
genuine such expression. When the Yellow Star was imposed, 
some Amsterdammers wore yellow flowers. Other helped in 
helping Jews to find shelter or flee. A special such case was 
the smuggling of hundreds of Jewish children, brought to the 
Joodsche Schouwburg and smuggled out on the initiative of 
Jewish employees and the assistance of a German guard, to the 
neighboring kindergarten (“creche”), from where the children 
were directed to hiding addresses throughout the country. 

On the other hand, Dutch city officials were instrumental 
from an early stage in registering Jews, the local police played a 
major role in arresting and deporting the Jews, streetcar driv- 
ers worked additional hours during the round-ups, and others 
denunciated hiding Jews. 

Altogether, Amsterdam Jewry was so badly hit in the 
Holocaust, that the colorful and sparkling Jewish life which 
had existed in the city for more than three hundred years, was 
almost entirely disrupted. After the war Amsterdam became 
once again the major Jewish community in the Netherlands, 
but never returned to its former importance, both for the Jew- 
ish world and for Dutch society. 

[Dan Michman (2"4 ed.)] 


Contemporary Period 

Jewish survivors, who returned to Amsterdam after the Ho- 
locaust, continued prewar patterns and mostly resettled in 
its southern neighborhoods. This was even intensified since 
the postwar Jewish population had a very different socio-eco- 
nomic structure. The proletariat, lacking the social networks 
and the money one needed to go into hiding, was nearly com- 
pletely wiped out. Their quarters, known as the original Jewish 
neighborhoods in the center of Amsterdam, were demolished 
by the municipality in the interest of renovation and traffic 
requirements. In time, middle- and upper-middle class Jews 
spread out into several new suburbs like Amstelveen and Die- 
men, but the majority still lives in Amsterdam itself, especially 
in Buitenveldert. This “Greater Amsterdam area” comprised 
some 20,000 Jews in the year 2000. They represent less than 
half of the total Jewish population in the Netherlands, esti- 
mated at 43,000. Of these only 70% have a Jewish mother and 
fewer than 25% are connected with the official Jewish commu- 
nity. The “Greater Amsterdam” community is still by far the 
largest Jewish concentration in the Netherlands and also the 
most conscious one when it comes to Jewish identity. Most 
Amsterdam Jews (56%) still have two Jewish parents, while 
elsewhere the average is much lower (37%). Jews who are in 
need of community services such as schools, synagogues, ko- 
sher food, tend to move to Amsterdam, the only place in the 
Netherlands offering all those services. Jews, who do not need 
them, tend to move out of Amsterdam. Over the years, the 
original Dutch Jewish community in Amsterdam was not able 
to keep its numbers from deteriorating, but it was resupplied 
by several thousands of foreign Jews, many of them Israelis 
and younger than the original community. The prewar Jewish 
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weekly Nieuw Israelietisch Weekblad is the oldest weekly in the 
Netherlands (since 1862), and it preserved its central place in 
the organized Jewish community. Immediately after the war, 
efforts were undertaken to unite the different congregations 
in Amsterdam into one Grossgemeinde. These efforts failed 
and the different prewar communities all continued their in- 
dependent existence. 


THE ASHKENAZI ORTHODOX COMMUNITY. The four Ash- 
kenazi synagogues in the center of Amsterdam were sold to 
the Amsterdam municipality in 1955, followed by the ones in 
Uilenburgerstraat and Rapenburgerstraat. A smaller syna- 
gogue replaced the one in Linnaeusstraat, but it was ultimately 
closed down in the 1990s for lack of worshippers. In Amster- 
dam South the prewar synagogue in the Lekstraat was found 
too large. It continued to be in use but part of it was turned 
into the Resistance Museum. The synagogues on the Jacob 
Obrechtplein, in Gerard Doustraat and Kerkstraat continued 
to be in use, as did the one that is part of the Dutch Israelite 
Seminary in Gerrit van der Veenstraat. There continued to be a 
synagogue in use in Amsterdam West. However, in 1965 a new 
synagogue was opened in the new Buitenveldert neighbor- 
hood on the southern municipality border. Its establishment 
was soon followed by a new Orthodox synagogue in nearby 
Amstelveen. These areas had become the central Jewish area 
of Amsterdam. In 1970 the Central Dutch Israelite Synagogue 
(NIHS) bought a complex of buildings in Buitenveldert and 
transformed it into a Jewish Cultural Center including a syna- 
gogue, classrooms, community center and offices. None of the 
Ashkenazi Rabbis of Amsterdam had survived the Holocaust. 
Rabbi Justus Tal from Utrecht was nominated chief rabbi 
of Amsterdam in 1951 and from 1954 Rabbi Aaron *Schus- 
ter dominated the scene as chief rabbi and as director of the 
Rabbinical Seminary. He was educated at the prewar Rab- 
binical Seminary and preserved the traditions of the prewar 
community. After he left in 1972, the Ashkenazi community 
went through a number of changes leaving little of its original 
character. The Netherlands Israelite Rabbinical and Teachers 
Seminary in Amsterdam no longer produced rabbis after the 
war. This made the community dependent on foreign-edu- 
cated rabbis, who, in general, were much stricter in their in- 
terpretation of halakhah. Rabbi Meir Just from Switzerland, 
already in the country from 1962, became more dominant 
after 1972. Later rabbis were educated in the ultra-orthodox 
Rabbinical School of Gateshead, such as Rabbi Frank Lewis 
(1990s). At the same time the Lubavitch movement started to 
have an impact on the community. As a result halakhic de- 
cisions were increasingly taken without reference to Dutch 
customs. All these different Orthodox streams stayed united 
in the Nederlands Israelietisch Kerkgenootschap (NIK). The 
combined membership of the Amsterdam congregations was 
5,202 in 1951, but has dwindled over the years. Already in the 
1970s it was clear that the real membership was below 4,500 
and it further plunged to 2,821 in the year 1998. From 1955 the 
Ashkenazi Orthodox community of Amsterdam published 
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its own journal Hakehillah, which in the 1990s was renamed 
Hakehilloth and extended to the whole country. 


THE PORTUGUESE COMMUNITY. Portuguese Jews still use 
their 17" century synagogue building in the old Jewish neigh- 
borhood in the center of Amsterdam where the traditions of 
the old community are more or less preserved, but since many 
of the Portuguese moved to Amstelveen they opened a new 
congregation there in 1995. Only some 800 Portuguese Jews 
had survived the Holocaust and the community dwindled 
down to about 450 in 2000. That number includes new im- 
migrants from Morocco, Iraq, and Israel who have joined the 
community. The Portuguese Rabbi, S.A. Rodrigues-Pereira, 
survived the war. In 1968 the community for the first time in 
its history nominated an Ashkenazi-educated rabbi, Barend 
Drukarch. Working together with the congregation's president, 
Dr. Jacques Baruch, Rabbi Drukarch adjusted very well. Both 
men served the Portuguese community for many decades and 
preserved its tolerant Orthodox attitude. From 1947 the com- 
munity published its own journal, Habinyan, stressing its in- 
dependence. It also reopened its famous Ets Haim library as 
early as 1947 and the part of the library that was sent to Israel 
as a permanent loan was returned to the Netherlands in recent 
years and reintegrated in the precious collection. The small 
community has continuous problems in preserving its presti- 
gious synagogue building and its other historical treasures. 


THE LIBERAL CONGREGATION. Liberal Jews in Amsterdam 
had a very small congregation of about 130 members left in 
1946, which consisted mainly of German refugees. They had 
no synagogue building and efforts to revive the community 
seemed to bear no fruit. It was on the verge of disappear- 
ance when, in 1954, the Union of Liberal Religious Jews in 
the Netherlands nominated a Dutch Rabbi, Jacob *Soeten- 
dorp, who was a former student of the prewar Orthodox 
Rabbinical Seminary. He had not finished his studies since 
he had started to have doubts about the kind of Judaism he 
was learning. In 1955, Dr. Leo Baeck officially ordained him 
a rabbi and he stayed with the Amsterdam congregation un- 
til 1972. Together with its president, Dr. Maurits *Goudeket, 
Soetendorp succeeded to revive the community and to guide 
it through a period of explosive growth during the 1960s and 
early 1970s. From a mainly German community they also 
succeeded to mold it into a solid Dutch one. The Liberal con- 
gregation opened its own synagogue and community center 
in 1966, in the south of Amsterdam. In 1954 the community 
established a journal, Levend Joods Geloof (“Living Jewish 
Faith’). After Rabbi Soetendorp, Swedish-born Rabbi David 
Lilienthal served the congregation for 32 years until the end 
of 2003. A young rabbi, Menno ten Brink, born and raised in 
the community itself, took over. The Amsterdam congrega- 
tion had a membership of 1,700 in 2005. 


BETH HACHIDDUSH. ‘This new, havurah-like congregation, 
is not linked up with any of the world’s mainstreams of Ju- 
daism nor with the official Dutch Jewish community. It grew 
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out of the gay community in town and started off in 1996 as 
very progressive when it came to the status of women or ho- 
mosexuals in Judaism. It attracted many Americans who were 
used to this type of community in the United States and did 
not adjust well to the established congregations in the Neth- 
erlands. Beth Hachiddush found a permanent home in the 
renovated synagogue in Uilenburgerstraat, after which it ap- 
pointed a female Rabbi. 


EDUCATION. Amsterdam is the only place in the Netherlands 
with Jewish day schools. Since the Holocaust, the regular Or- 
thodox schools (Rosh Pina and Maimonides), from nurser- 
ies up to high school have been functioning. They are in the 
hands of a private foundation, Joods Bijzonder Onderwijs 
(JBO), representing in fact the traditional Ashkenazi com- 
munity. They attract several hundreds of pupils, many from 
families who do not have a strictly Orthodox lifestyle. Since 
1975 there is a heder as well, founded by the Lubavitch com- 
munity. It grew with the years into a complete educational 
system. Both school systems attract quite a lot of Israeli chil- 
dren. A kolel, a strictly Orthodox center of Talmud study was 
opened in Amsterdam in 1976. The Netherlands Israelite Rab- 
binical and Teachers Seminary in Amsterdam, from the 1990s 
presided over by Rabbi Raphael Evers, trains teachers, Torah- 
readers, and shlihei zibbur and it offers the adult education the 
community was asking for, but it trains no rabbis. In 2003 the 
Liberal community set up the Mr. Robert A.*Levisson Institute 
for the training of its own rabbis, having Rabbi David Lilien- 
thal as its first dean. Along with the program of the Institute 
itself, the students take required studies at the University of 
Amsterdam and at Crescas, a countrywide Jewish Institute for 
adult education since 1999. 


WOMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS. During the first decades after 
the war, women were mostly active in the Dutch branch of 
the Women International Zionist Organization, but in 1964 
women in the Liberal congregation of Amsterdam founded a 
special group of a more emancipatory brand. Frieda Menco- 
Brommet was its chairperson for many years and shaped its 
character. The group was striving for more equality in the 
administrative structure of the congregation and also in its 
services. It created international contacts with other women’s 
groups and activities were extended beyond Amsterdam by 
founding the Federation of Liberal Religious Women. It re- 
ceived support from both the board and the rabbinate. In later 
years Annie van Dantzig-Hagenaar took over and the group, 
having largely achieved its goals, became very much involved 
with social matters and serious Jewish education for women. 
In the meantime the Orthodox women had founded their own 
group, “Deborah.” in 1978. Deborah was chaired for 15 years by 
Dr. Blume Evers-Emden. In spite of its activities and its prog- 
ress, women were still barred from being elected to the board 
of the Amsterdam congregation, even in the early years of the 
21°t century. On a national level and in several other congre- 
gations in the country, they were fully integrated as board 
members. The failure to achieve anything in Amsterdam is 
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quite exemplary for the restrictive influence of both Rabbi 
Meir Just, Rabbi Frank Lewis, and the Lubavitch movement 
on the Amsterdam congregation. Deborah found a partner 
however in the Federation of Liberal Jewish Women, when it 
discovered that this group already was a member of the In- 
ternational Council of Jewish Women (icyw). Each country 
could have only one representative. Together with Annie van 
Dantzig-Hagenaar, who was eager to cooperate with the Or- 
thodox women, the Dutch National Council of Jewish Women 
(NcJW) was founded in which the Liberal Women and Debo- 
rah are equally represented. This Ncyw became the new Dutch 
member of the 1cyw. 


SOCIAL WELFARE FOUNDATION. Next to the religious con- 
gregations the Jewish Social Welfare Foundation (jmw), 
founded in 1947, took up a central position in the organized 
community. Most Jewish organizations including all religious 
communities are represented in it. jmw over the years devel- 
oped into a highly professional institution taking care of Ho- 
locaust victims, refugees and the old-aged. The last group is 
disproportionally large. A system of domestic help for the el- 
derly was set up in Amsterdam alone, in addition to the old- 
age home Beth Shalom, located in Amstelveen. Several previ- 
ous Jewish old-age homes were concentrated in Beth Shalom 
as a result of the centralizing policy of the government. mw 
also offers community work and alternative frameworks for 
Jews who are no longer interested in a religious expression of 
their identity. Among them is a considerable group of Israelis, 
who are brought together in at least one yearly event. Jewish 
soccer, also organized by jMw, became very popular during 
the 1990s and the yearly Jom Ha-Voetbal (Jewish Football 
day) attracts the largest number of spectators to any annual 
Jewish event. 


REMEMBERING THE HOLOCAUST. During the first decades 
after the war, Jews joined non-Jews in the general Dutch re- 
membering of the victims of the Second World War on May 
4. More than half of these victims were Jewish. Jews also at- 
tended the remembrance of the February Strike each year to- 
gether with the population of Amsterdam. Later on, from the 
19708, separate Jewish memorial ceremonies became more ac- 
cepted, stressing the specific Jewish character of most victims 
and getting the function of bringing more Jews together on 
these sensitive occasions. The Hollandse Schouwburg where 
some 80,000 Amsterdam Jews were concentrated before their 
deportation to Westerbork, underwent extensive renovation 
and a permanent exhibition was placed in it. Thus it was trans- 
formed into the monument where each year on Yom Hashoah 
a Jewish ceremony takes place, attended by non-Jews as well. 
This development from “general Dutch” to “specifically Jew- 
ish” also resulted in the new Auschwitz monument which in 
the beginning of the 1990s was placed in the Wertheim public 
garden, a few hundred meters from the Hollandse Schouw- 
burg: a large Star of David constructed of glass plates by sculp- 
tor Jan Wolkers. A small monument for the Jews in the Resis- 
tance was erected in the late 1980s, also stressing their specific 
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identity while in previous decades this had not been the case. 
Although the famous Anne Frank house draws some 600,000, 
mostly foreign, visitors each year, this institution is not in Jew- 
ish hands and it plays a minor role in the community. 


THE PERIPHERY. Most Jews in Amsterdam are not connected 
with the community and freely mix with non-Jews including 
for marriage purposes. Part of them, however, are the found- 
ers of many unofficial Jewish or semi-Jewish frameworks that 
came to life over the years and usually disappeared again after 
some time. Some took the form of café’s like Gotspe, a café 
for young Jews in 1973, and Betty’s Coffee Shop, Naches and 
Blanes in the 1980s. In the 1970s Jewish lesbians and homo- 
sexuals founded Shalhomo, an organization that continued 
to exist for 30 years. Other young Jews started debating clubs 
or groups around the conflict in the Middle East, ranging 
from defenders of Israel to groups that barely identify with 
the Jewish State and voice criticism. In the 1990s the Jewish 
“Women in Black,’ demonstrated against the occupation of the 
West Bank and Gaza in the center of Amsterdam every sec- 
ond Friday of the month showing that younger generations of 
Jews had become more critical of Israel. This is especially true 
about a group called “Another Jewish Voice,” active since the 
end of the 1990s and apparently seeking to become more ac- 
cepted by their non-Jewish surroundings by criticizing Israel 
in a rather unbalanced way. 


RELATIONS WITH THE SURROUNDINGS. ‘The relation with 
the authorities was very positive over the years and although 
Jews have become a very small minority in Amsterdam, the 
city had no less than four Jewish mayors nominated (Dr. Ivo 
Samkalden, Wim Polak, Ed van Thijn, Dr. Job Cohen). After a 
short difficult period immediately after the war, antisemitism 
barely existed in Amsterdam and was limited to incidents. If 
they occurred they were usually followed by large anti-racist 
demonstrations. The Ajax Amsterdam soccer club was iden- 
tified with Jews and always attracted antisemitic shouts and 
incidents in the stadium. From 1997 to 2002, the number of 
antisemitic incidents rose as a result of frictions with the large 
Muslim community in Amsterdam. In those years the popula- 
tion of immigrants from Third World countries, mainly Mus- 
lims, had risen to about 10% of the Dutch population, and 
they are concentrated in the large cities. They have become 
the majority of pupils in many Dutch elementary schools in 
the larger cities. If incidents took place, they were limited 
to verbal abuse, but some ended with harassment and stone 
throwing. As a result mayor Job Cohen started a program for 
improvement of relations between the different communities. 
In 2003 and 2004 the situation stabilized. 


CULTURE. Many Jews in Amsterdam work in the free pro- 
fessions. They are well represented among Amsterdam's jour- 
nalists, authors and artists and in spite of their small numbers 
succeeded to continue a Jewish flavor in these fields. Many nos- 
talgic books were published about the prewar Jewish neighbor- 
hoods or even certain streets, Jewish life in Amsterdam before 
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the Holocaust and the like. “Jewish Amsterdam,’ now greatly 
reduced to a myth, still plays a role in literature and plays. Au- 
thors like Siegfried van Praag and Judith Herzberg, who made 
themselves felt up to the 1980s and 1990s, are followed by a 
younger generation still seeking to express itself in a recog- 
nizable Jewish way. During the first decades after the war the 
expressions of Jewish culture were rather modest, but during 
the 1980s and 1990s interest in Jewish culture only seemed to 
grow and was not limited to Jews at all. Some of it even has be- 
come Jewish culture without Jews, e.g., several klezmer groups 
became popular, most of them, like “Di Gojim,” consisting en- 
tirely of non-Jewish musicians. At the end of the 1970s a special 
Commission for Dutch Jewish history was founded within the 
Royal Academy of Sciences. It organizes international sympo- 
sia every six years in Amsterdam while symposia of the same 
kind take place in-between in Jerusalem. The interest in Dutch 
Jewish history has been growing ever since among Jews and 
non-Jews alike and the symposia attract hundreds of people. 
At the University of Amsterdam a special chair for modern 
Jewish history was created, also by the same Commission in 
the early 1990s. The first one to occupy it was Prof. Dr. Rena 
Fuks-Mansfeld. While Yiddish has disappeared from the streets 
of Amsterdam, there is an amazing revival of interest in Yid- 
dish on a more academic level. The interest in Yiddish is a phe- 
nomenon completely unknown to Amsterdam before 1940. In 
the 1990s two Yiddish festivals were organized in Amsterdam 
mainly by Mira Rafalowicz, a champion of Yiddish culture in 
the Netherlands. From the early 1990s students of Semitic lan- 
guages at the University of Amsterdam were required to attend 
courses in Yiddish during their second year. The centenary of 
the Bund, which had no more than a handful of members left in 
the Netherlands, was celebrated by a new Jiddisjer Krajz group 
with the participation of an equally new Haimish Zajn choir 
in 1997. All events are attended by Jews and many non-Jews. 
Also in 1997 the Menashe ben Israel Institute was established. 
It coordinates Jewish Studies at the University of Amsterdam 
and at the Free University (also in Amsterdam) and it orga- 
nizes well-attended international study days. In the fall of 2000 
the first issue of Di Grine Medine appeared, published by the 
recently founded Society for the promotion of Yiddish in the 
Netherlands. This is the country’s first Yiddish periodical in 
two centuries. Another quite recent phenomenon is the great 
interest in hazzanut and especially the reproduction of prewar 
hazzanut. In 1986 the Amsterdam Synagogue Choir, consist- 
ing of male singers only, was reestablished. A Lewandowski 
Choir, came into being as well. It has some 40 singers both 
male and female. Greatly adding to all this with publications, 
catalogues and exhibitions is the Jewish Historical Museum, 
first reopened on the Nieuwmarkt, but in 1987 it moved to the 
four great Ashkenazi synagogues in the center of Amsterdam 
opposite the monumental Portuguese Esnoga. The project of 
the reestablishment of a much larger and modern museum in 
those buildings was in the hands of Judith Belinfante, its direc- 
tor for 25 years until1998, and Ted Musaph-Andriesse, chair of 
the board for an equally long term up to 2000. A special ex- 
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hibition for children, now known as the Children’s Museum, 
created by Petra Katzenstein, added much to the permanent 
exhibition. The Jewish Historical Museum of Amsterdam is the 
one place visited by the largest number of Dutch Jews in the 
Netherlands and as such it has a positive influence on Jewish 
identity and identification. 


[Wout van Bekkum and Chaya Brasz (2"¢ ed.)] 


Musical Life in the 17 and 18 Centuries 

There is much evidence of an intensive musical life during the 
17" and 18" centuries, especially within the Sephardi commu- 
nity in Amsterdam. These descendants of the *Marranos who 
had lived in cultural assimilation in their country of origin 
for generations, retained the cultural and literary expression 
of their previous way of life, even after they had returned to 
a strict observance of Judaism. It is known from contempo- 
rary sources that many local rabbis had a good knowledge of 
music and played musical instruments. From the late 17" and 
throughout the 18 centuries, there were many musical events 
in synagogues, within the framework of the “academies” or 
the various societies, or in celebration of some family occa- 
sion. The Sephardi synagogue in Amsterdam was dedicated in 
1675 to the music of an orchestra and choir. This event made 
an impression on the life of the community, and the anniver- 
sary became a regular festival, accompanied by musical of- 
ferings. The choral rendering of Heshki Hezki was one of the 
most beautiful compositions written for this occasion in the 
first half of the 18 century by Abraham *Caceres. The festival 
of *Torah served as another occasion for the poets and com- 
posers in the congregation to present their works. The hatan 
Torah and hatan Bereshit were honored in an elaborate cer- 
emony. Among the compositions written for the celebration, 
particular mention should be made of the cantata Le-El Elim 
(words by Moses Hayyim *Luzzatto, music by A. Caceres), first 
performed in 1738 and often repeated. During the 18 century 
there flourished in Amsterdam, as in Italy, many societies at 
whose celebrations musical compositions were heard. Another 
prominent musical occasion was the contest for the appoint- 
ment of a new *hazzan for the synagogue, at which candidates 
were called upon to prove their musical talents. Family events, 
and particularly weddings, were often accompanied by musi- 
cal plays. The Jews of the 18" century made a notable contribu- 
tion to the development of Dutch musical life in general; their 
influence was particularly strong in opera. Among the Jewish 
activities in this field one of the most noteworthy is the attempt 
by Sephardi Jews in the mid-18" century to establish a the- 
ater which would also play French opera. There was also the 
important enterprise of a member of the Ashkenazi commu- 
nity from Amsterdam, Jacob Dessauer, who in 1784 founded a 
German theatrical and operatic troupe, the first of its kind in 
Amsterdam, in which all the members - actors, singers, and 
the 23 members of the orchestra — were Jews. 


[Israel Adler] 
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(1967-2005); H. van Solinge and M. de Vries (eds.), De joden in Ned- 
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(2001); R.G. Fuks-Mansfeld (eds.), Aspects of Jewish life in the Nether- 
lands, a selection from the writings of Leo Fuks (1995); J. Meijer, Hoge 
hoeden, lage standaarden, de Nederlandse joden tussen 1933 en 1940 
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(1988); J. Michman and M. Aptroot, Storm in the Community, Yid- 
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191-236; 2 (1966), 173-230; J. Fransen, Les comediens francais en Hol- 
lande au 17° et 18° siécles (1925); D.F. Scheurleer, Het muziekleven in 
Nederland in de tweede helft der 18° eeuw... (1909); Shatzky, in: yrvo 
Bleter, 21 (1943), 302-22. 


AMSTERDAM, BIRDIE (1901-1996), U.S. lawyer and judge. 
Amsterdam was born on the Lower East Side of Manhattan, 
New York City into a first generation Jewish American family. 
She was the second of six children, all of whom pursued pro- 
fessional careers. A graduate of Hunter College High School at 
age 17, she studied accounting and banking at the City College 
of New York while waiting to reach the age for admission to 
law school. Amsterdam worked days and studied in the eve- 
ning at New York University Law School; she was awarded a 
LLB in 1922 and admitted to the bar the following year. Am- 
sterdam practiced law independently before forming a part- 
nership with her brother-in-law, Milton Sanders. The firm of 
Amsterdam and Sanders was dissolved when Amsterdam be- 
came a judge. Amsterdam was called the “First Lady of the Ju- 
diciary” because of her prominence and her record of “firsts” 
as a woman in the legal profession. She was the first woman 
to sit on the Municipal Court in New York County, where she 
served from 1940 to 1954. She became the first woman judge of 
the City Court to which she was appointed in 1954. In 1955 she 
won a full term. In 1958 Amsterdam was elected to the New 
York State Supreme Court, again a first for a woman. Am- 
sterdam served two terms on the State Supreme Court before 
retiring in 1975. She was approached in the course of her ca- 
reer to accept an Appellate Court appointment. She declined, 
preferring to remain a trial judge. Amsterdam received many 
honors. In 1960 Whos Who of American Women named her 
“Outstanding Woman of the Year in the Legal Field” A leader 
in the Democratic Party, she was often endorsed in elections 
by other parties, civic groups, and labor organizations. Active 
in numerous legal, religious, political, and charitable causes, 
she also encouraged aspiring women lawyers. She credited her 
experiences as a lifelong resident on the immigrant and poor 
Lower East Side with sensitizing her to social needs. Amster- 
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dam’s special concerns included slum clearance, medical care, 
summer camps for poor children, tuition assistance, and hous- 
ing for the aged and handicapped. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Current Biography Yearbook (1940; obituary, 
1996); New York Times (obituary, July 10, 1996); D. Thomas, Women 
Lawyers of the United States (1957). 

[Libby White (24 ed.)] 


AMULET. From earliest times, man has tried to protect him- 
self from misfortune by the use of objects which he consid- 
ered holy or otherwise (e.g., magically) potent. One of the 
ways of doing this was to keep the object close to his person, 
frequently wearing it as an article of clothing, or as an orna- 
ment. It was felt that the evil spirits which cause misfortune 
would not dare to attack one so protected. It has been sug- 
gested that this desire for protection is the source of man’s 
habit to adorn himself with jewelry and other ornamenta- 
tion; the female being weaker - and consequently in greater 
danger — has the greater need for protection. The custom de- 
veloped for people to have on their persons pieces of paper, 
parchment, or metal discs inscribed with various formulae 
which would protect the bearer from sickness, the “evil eye,” 
and other troubles. The use of inscription as a means to ward 
off evil spirits stemmed from a belief in early times in the ho- 
liness and in the power of words. Such artifacts are known as 
amulets (for other types of charms and protective items, see 
*Magic). It is not known whether amulets were used in the 
biblical period. Presumably they were, but there is no direct 
evidence to prove it. Traditional Judaism does not consider 
tefillin and mezuzah — whatever their original antecedents may 
have been - to be amulets. The purpose of tefillin is stated to 
be “for a sign upon thy hand” (Deut. 6:8) and from the im- 
mediate proximity of the verse regarding mezuzah it would 
seem that its purpose is the same. While one biblical rite in- 
volving the doorposts (Ex. 11:7, 13) had an apotropaic function 
and the current translation for tefillin (“phylacteries”) suggests 
the same purpose, the traditional interpretation of the “sign” 
was that of a reminder of God’s commandments and of the 
duty of the Jew to bear witness to his God. 

Amulets are frequently mentioned in talmudic literature. 
The term used is kamea or kamia (pl. kemiot or kemi’in), a 
word whose origin is obscure. It is possible that it derives from 
a root meaning “to bind” (cf. Rashi to Shab. 61a), but it might 
come from an Arabic root meaning “to hang.” In either case, 
the reference is clearly something that is bound or hung on the 
person (cf. Kohut, Arukh, 7 (19267), 123). The Talmud mentions 
two sorts of kemiot: a written one and the kamea shel ikrin, a 
kamea made from roots of a certain plant. The written kamea 
was a parchment inscribed with one or more quotations from a 
variety of sources, including the Scriptures (cf. Shab. 61b). The 
question arose whether the amulets were invested with the ho- 
liness of the scriptural scrolls and whether they should, there- 
fore, be saved from a conflagration occurring on the Sabbath. A 
baraita is quoted which specifically states that they are not holy 
and that they, together with other texts which contain scrip- 
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tural quotations (lit. berakhot), should be left to burn (ibid.). 
In the original Tosefta text, however, no mention is made of 
kemiot (Tosef. Shab. 13:4). Unfortunately, there is no record in 
the Talmud of the inscriptions in the amulets (but see Yoma 
84a). Later amulets were inscribed with quotations relevant to 
their specific purpose. The text of the *Priestly Blessing (Num. 
6:24-26) was considered effective against the “evil eye.” Permu- 
tations and combinations of the letters of the different names 
of God were frequently used; names of angels were also very 
common. The simplest amulet had an inscription of the name 
of God on a piece of parchment or metal, usually made of sil- 
ver; 1 (He), 9” (YaH), and Tw (Shaddai, “Almighty”) being very 
popular. These still feature prominently on pendants worn by 
Jewish women today. The efficacy of the amulet depended not 
only on the inscription but also on the person who wrote it; the 
more pious the author the more effective was the amulet. 

The Talmud differentiates between “expert” (or proven, 
min ha-mumheh) amulets and others. The former had proved 
its effectiveness by curing a sick person on three different oc- 
casions or three sick persons, and hence one may wear such 
an amulet outside the home on the Sabbath (Shab. 6:2). 

The Talmud (Shevu. 15b) states that it is forbidden to re- 
cite verses of the Torah for the purpose of curing an existing 
illness but it is permitted “to guard” against possible future 
sickness (see also Maim, Yad, Avodat Kokhavim 11:12). This 
distinction was equally applied to amulets. During the Mid- 
dle Ages, the rabbinic attitude to amulets varied considerably. 
*Maimonides, following the precedent of *Sherira Gaon and 
his son *Hai, opposed the use of amulets and came out very 
strongly against the “folly of amulet writers” (Guide, 1:61; Yad, 
Tefillin 5:4). He also opposed the use of religious objects, such 
as the Torah scroll and tefillin, for the curing of sickness (Yad, 
Avodat Kokhavim 11:12). On the other hand, both Solomon b. 
Abraham *Adret and *Nahmanides permitted the use of amu- 
lets. Earlier magical traditions, including the use of amulets, 
magic charms, names of angels, combinations of Hebrew let- 
ters, etc. subsequently merged with the *Kabbalah and came 
to be known as “practical Kabbalah.” Many mystical texts, such 
as the Sefer Yezirah and the Sefer Raziel, contain instructions 
for the preparation of amulets and other charms, for a variety 
of purposes. After the expulsion of the Jews from Spain, the 
belief in the efficacy of amulets spread to Eastern Europe. In 
Erez Israel, it spread from Safed, the center of Kabbalah, to 
all parts of the country. 

One of the most vehement controversies in Jewish his- 
tory was caused by amulets. Jonathan *Eybeschuetz, the rabbi 
of Hamburg, was accused by Jacob *Emden of having used the 
name of the false messiah Shabbetai *Zevi in amulets which he 
had prepared. Eybeschuetz vigorously denied the charge. It is 
interesting that the validity of writing amulets was not ques- 
tioned in the controversy. The congregational burial society 
of Hamburg officially endorsed the efficacy of Eybeschuetz’ 
amulets. In a particularly sharp attack against Maimonides’ 
rationalism in these matters, *Elijah b. Solomon Zalman, the 
Gaon of Vilna, a bitter opponent of Hasidism, also endorsed 
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the use of amulets (to Sh. Ar., yD 179). The belief in amulets 
gradually diminished with the emancipation of European 
Jewry, although in Eastern Europe it remained widespread 
until World War 11. Kemi ot, in particular, were worn during 
pregnancy to prevent miscarriage; amulets called Kimpet-Tsetl, 
Shir Hamalos-Tsetl, and Shmine-Tsetl were also placed above 
the head and under the pillow of a woman in labor, to ward 
off the evil demon *Lilith. Among Oriental communities, 
amulets are still widely used. Many amulets were inscribed 
on small discs of silver or other metal and worn as a pendant 
around the neck. Amulets being small in size, biblical verses 
and names were indicated by their initial letters, with the re- 
sult that the inscription is frequently very difficult to decipher. 
The Samaritan community uses names of angels unknown in 
Jewish tradition. 
For specific laws regarding amulets see Shulhan Arukh 
(OH 301:24-273 305:17; 334:14; and YD 179:12). 
[Raphael Posner] 


Amulets for Safe Childbirth and Protection of Infants 
Amulets and talismans intended to protect women in child- 
birth and their newborns were a significant part of Jewish folk 
religion in Christian Europe and the Islamic world. The late 
ninth to early tenth century Alphabet of Ben Sira promulgated 
the legend of *Lilith, the “first Eve,” who claimed that she had 
been created to harm newborn babies. According to this folk 
tradition, Lilith was convinced by three angels, Sanoi, San- 
sanoi, and Semangalof, that she would be unable to enter a 
house to harm either a baby or its mother wherever she saw 
their images illustrated or their names written on an amulet. 
Sefer Raziel (first printed Amsterdam, 1701), a compilation 
of magic, cosmology, and mystical teachings popular among 
both Ashkenazi and Sephardi communities, contained a recipe 
for an inscribed amulet to protect a laboring woman as well 
as for an amulet for a newborn specifically directed against 
Lilith. Polish and Russian Jews put the book itself under the 
pillow of women in childbirth; in Iraq it was put on the Chair 
of Elijah, an object believed to have protective powers which 
was placed in the center of the birthing room. 

In Europe, amulets to protect mothers and infants were 
generally written or printed on paper, sometimes with illustra- 
tions. In the Muslim realm, protective objects made of metal, 
especially gold and silver, were preferred and also functioned 
as jewelry for women and for small children. The mystical 
texts and formulas inscribed on these amulets did not differ 
significantly in east or west. 


[Judith R. Baskin (2"4 ed.)] 


Childbirth Amulets in Art 

While the Hebrew texts inscribed on Jewish amulets in the 
different countries, East and West, often share similar formu- 
lae, names, and selection of biblical verses, the images drawn 
on those which are ornamented vary greatly, reflecting folk 
beliefs and traditions, visual ideas and ideals, and the influ- 
ence of local folk arts. This is best exemplified by childbirth 
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amulets — the most prevalent category of extant amulets pro- 
duced in Europe and the lands of Islam from the 17" century 
on, reflecting the high mortality rate of children before the 
modern era. 

Paper German childbirth amulets are often printed with 
small, crude figurative woodcuts expressing the ideal roles ex- 
pected for the newborn when he/she grows up. For example, 
the amulets for a male newborn depict a boy holding an open 
book from which he reads, while those for a female show her 
kindling the typical star-shaped Sabbath lamp used by Ger- 
man Jews. The proselyte Abraham ben Jacob working for the 
acculturated Dutch community decorated his popular amulet 
with a biblical image, which he copied from a Christian Bible, 
depicting a nude Eve and Adam in Paradise. In Poland hand- 
made colorful papercut amulets were preferred, featuring in- 
tricate designs, including a wide selection of animals, such as a 
pair of rampant lions, which symbolize ideal human qualities 
(“be strong as the lion ...” Pirkei Avot 5:23). Images of lead- 
ing rabbinical authorities, known for their righteous conduct, 
may appear on East European amulets as a sign of blessing and 
protection. In amulets of the Old Yishuv on the other hand 
the preferred “protective” images were conventional pictures 
of the holy sites (Temple Mount, Rachel's Tomb). Italian Jews 
created for the amulets of their children attractive silver cases 
decorated with appliqués of the Temple implements. In Islamic 
lands silver amulets and jewelry were very common, not only 
for newborn babies but also for children and women, consid- 
ered weak and susceptible to the evil eye. Prevalent images 
included the hand (hamsa) mentioned above and fish. Both 
were interpreted by local hakhamim (e.g., *Joseph Hayyim of 
Baghdad) as symbols imbued with deep Jewish meanings. The 
hamsa, as wellas the closely related number five, were viewed 
as bearing potent magical powers based on Jewish textual 
sources (for example, five is associated with the monogram- 
maton, he, the holy single-letter name of God, which is often 
inscribed in the center of amulets). Persian Jews also depicted 
a fantastic image of *Lilith, usually shown “in chains.” In mod- 
ern Israel some of the designs, the hamsa and hai ["n], in par- 
ticular, have been revived and enjoy widespread popularity. 
Images of rabbis considered holy, both Sephardi and Ashke- 
nazi, are common in modern Israeli amulets as well. 

[Shalom Sabar (24 ed.)] 


“Tlluminated Amulets” 

Illuminations on amulets are seldom applied for purely deco- 
rative purposes. The various designs, symbols, and letters were 
believed to be efficacious in warding off the evil eye, disasters, 
or sickness. They consist of magical triangles, squares, rectan- 
gles, and other geometrical features, e.g., the Hexagram (“Star 
of David”) and the Pentacle (“Star of Solomon”). The menorah 
with its seven branches, as well as an outstretched hand, is of- 
ten used. More rarely, birds, animals, human figures, Satan, 
and the angel Metatron may appear. Letters which are not as 
yet completely understood and which are known as “kabbal- 
istic writing” have also figured on amulets. 
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MAGICAL TRIANGLES. By gradually reducing the size of an 
inscription, the evil spirit is eased out of its victim and its in- 
fluence is thus diminished. Magical triangles therefore serve 
a useful purpose and when used in writing amulets it is with 
this idea in mind. 


SQUARES AND RECTANGLES. These are divided into sev- 
eral boxes each of which contains one or more letters. In this 
way acrostics may be formed in which powerful inscriptions 
may be secretly placed in the amulets to exert their benefi- 
cent influence without the knowledge of the uninitiated. The 
squares vary from those of nine boxes to those of 64 or even 
100 boxes. The rectangles are usually small and often contain 
hidden verses from the Bible. Their use and influence naturally 
depend on the particular biblical verse inscribed. 


THE HEXAGRAM. The Star of David asa silver amulet is one 
usually made by the Jerusalem group of amulet makers. The 
six points of the hexagram often contain the letters o°»w17? 
or 717 72%, the latter obviously alluding to the city of David. 
Hexagrams may also appear in written amulets. 


THE MENORAH. The 7-branched candlestick is often found 
on the shivviti amulets from Persia. In the silver amulets only 
the initial letters of the words are used but in the parchment 
ones the verses are written out in full. These are so called be- 
cause tradition states that King David’s shield was shaped like 
these silver amulets, and headed with the words “I have set 
(shivviti) the Lord always before me” (Ps. 16:8). 


THE HAND. A frequent occurrence is a hand inscribed on 
the paper or parchment amulets. Silver amulets made in the 
form of hands are common and are usually North African 
in origin and the hand is supposed to ward off the “evil eye” 
It is considered by some to be the hand of Fatima, who was 
Muhammad's daughter, but hands have appeared on North 
African amulets since the times of the Carthaginians and 
these people antedate the Muslim tradition by more than a 
thousand years. The tradition of using hands on amulets still 
persists strongly in Morocco, Tunis, and Algeria, as well as 
throughout the Muslim world. 


THE DISC, CRESCENT, AND CROSS. The cross and the cres- 
cent are rare. The disc and crescent represent Baal and Tanit 
respectively and may be found as pendants on silver amulets 
from North Africa. They carry on the traditions of the Semitic 
colonization of Carthage and its neighboring countries. 


THE KABBALISTIC LETTERS. Mysterious and unexplained 
to this day, the interpretation of these letters has long aroused 
controversy. Letters of this type are found on ancient amu- 
lets before they appeared on Jewish amulets, e.g., on a magic 
plate discovered in Pergamon from the tannaitic period. There 
is no proof that they were made in Jewish circles but appar- 
ently they were adapted to the needs of Jewish magic. Some 
scholars derive the origin of these signs from cuneiform writ- 
ing. Moses *Gaster considered that there were variant forms 
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of Samaritan (i.e., Old Hebrew) writings and in support of 
this opinion he cites *Rashi (TB, Sanh. 21b), who called them 
Ketav Libbonaah and also thought they were of Samaritan ori- 
gin. However, the Samaritan script bears little resemblance to 
these curious characters. It may well be that these letters are 
Hebrew writing in code form. The manuscript “Alphabet of 
Metatron” in the British Museum is one of the codes that en- 
ables the deciphering of some of these letters but much more 
research is necessary before all the kabbalistic writing can be 
interpreted. Many manuscripts of practical Kabbalah include 
alphabets of angels, each alphabet belonging to a different an- 
gel, according to the pattern of this writing. It is quite possible 
that some amulets can be deciphered by the use of such an- 
gelic alphabets. Although these characters are often used for 
ornamental purposes, they should not be dismissed as mere 
ornamentations. In Hebrew books on magic, many examples 
and formulas of amulets are published. These sources include 
Taalumot u-Mekorot ha-Hokhmah (Venice, 1664); Derekh Ye- 
sharah (Fuerth, 1697); Toledot Adam (Zolkiew, 1720); Mifalot 
Elohim (Zolkiew, 1727; the latter in many editions); Refuah 
ve-Hayyim by Hayyim Palache (Smyrna, 1874). 
[Theodore Schrire] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Schrire, Hebrew Amulets, Their Decipher- 
ment and Interpretation (1966), includes bibliography; J. Trachten- 
berg, Jewish Magic and Superstition (1939), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
puy: N. Behrouzi (ed.), The Hand of Fortune: Khamsas from the Gross 
Family Collection and the Eretz Israel Museum Collection (2002); E. 
Deitsch (ed.), Kabbalah: Mysticism in Jewish Life, Exhibition catalog, 
Museum of Judaica, Congregation Emanu-El, New York (2003); Liv- 
ing Khamsa: Die Hand zum Gluek / The Hand of Fortune, Exhibition 
catalog, Museum im Prediger Schwabisch Gmiind (2004); H. Matras, 
“Jewish Folk Medicine in the 19'* and 20 Centuries,’ in: N. Berger 
(ed.), Jews and Medicine: Religion, Culture, Science (1995), 1133-5; S. 
Sabar, “Childbirth and Magic: Jewish Folklore and Material Culture,” 
in: D. Biale (ed.), Cultures of the Jews: A New History (2002), 6707-22; 
idem, “The Judaization of the Khamsa: The Motif of the Magic Hand 
in the Thought and Folklore of the Jews in the Lands of Islam,” in: 
Mahanaim, 14, (2002), 1922-03 (Heb.); Y. Stillman, “The Middle East- 
ern Amulet as Folk Art; in: I. Ben-Ami and J. Dan (eds.), Studies in 
Aggadah and Jewish Folklore (1983), 951-01. 


AMULETS, SAMARITAN. Samaritan amulets are rare be- 
cause there were no more than 200 members of this sect by 
the beginning of the 20" century, when (in 1905) M. *Gas- 
ter acquired a number of amulets which are now housed in 
the British Museum. They have been most comprehensively 
described by Gaster in his Studies and Texts. E.A.W. Budge 
enumerates six forms of these Samaritan amulets: (1) a square 
sheet of parchment representing practically an entire goat's 
skin; (2) a scroll varying in length and width; (3) a booklet, 
probably carried ina case; (4) a scrap of paper; (5) a metal disc 
like a coin or medal; and (6) inscribed stones. 

In other respects, the Samaritan amulets resemble ordi- 
nary Hebrew amulets with a few changes made in conformity 
with the Samaritans’ own angelology, esoteric beliefs, and par- 
ticularly their own text of the Bible. 
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The construction of Samaritan amulets follows the stan- 
dard Jewish practice. God is invoked by means of the Tetra- 
grammaton and the 72-letter Name. The name of their arch- 
angel, Penuel, is often inscribed on them as are the names of 
specifically Samaritan angels: (1) Kevala, derived from Num. 
4:20, which they translate as “lest they see Kevala alongside 
the Holy Place and perish’; (2) Nasi, derived from Ex. 17:15, 
read in their own pronunciation as “and Moses built an altar 
and called the name of it Jehovah-Nasi”; (3) Anusah, derived 
from Ex. 14:25; (4) Yat, an angel whose name derives from the 
first word of Ex. 14:21, which verse is itself involved in the for- 
mation of the 72-letter Name. 

Although demons are known among the Samaritans, 
none has yet been found depicted on one of these amulets. 
They are (1) Zirah (AY 3), deriving from Ex. 23:21 and Deut. 
7:20, which is said to be an anagram of yezer ha-ra (Y10 13"); 
(2) Belial; and (3) Azazel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Gaster, The Samaritans (1925), 81; idem, 
Studies and Texts (1925-28), 1, 387; 3, 109; E.A.W. Budge, Amulets and 
Talismans (1961), 262; T. Schrire, in: 1EJ, 20 (1970), 111; idem, in: ibid., 
22 (1972), 154; I. Ben-Zvi, Sefer ha-Shomronim (1935), 160, no. 6. 


[Theodore Schrire] 


°AMULO (d. 852), archbishop of Lyons from 841 in succes- 
sion to “Agobard whose anti-Jewish prejudices he shared. The 
Church Council of Meaux and Paris held in 845-46 passed, 
probably at Amulo’s suggestion, a number of regulations ex- 
cluding Jews from public office, forbidding them to appear in 
public during Easter, and prohibiting Christians from having 
contact with them. Amulo subsequently addressed a lengthy 
epistle (Liber contra Judaeos) to Charles the Bald in 846, try- 
ing to persuade him that such segregation was justified. This 
had a wide circulation and asserted that the Jews blasphemed 
Jesus and the Christians, and by a play on words referred to 
the apostles as “apostates,” and to the Gospels (Evangelion) as 
aven gilyon, i.e., “a sheet of iniquity.” Amulo quotes at length 
from the Hebrew * Toledot Yeshu already circulating among the 
Jews. He also states that the Jews employed Christian servants 
and forced them to observe the Jewish laws while transgress- 
ing Christian precepts. A further charge was that Jewish tax 
collectors persuaded ignorant Christians to renounce Chris- 
tianity with promises to reduce their taxes. Amulo’s efforts 
were unsuccessful, however, as Charles refused to ratify the 
anti-Jewish canons passed by the council. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Blumenkranz, in: Revue historique de droit 
frangais et étranger, 33 (1955), 229 ff., 560 ff; idem, Juifs et chrétiens dans 
le monde occidental... (1960), passim; Roth, Dark Ages, index. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


AMUSIN, JOSEPH (lIosip; 1910-1984), Russian historian, 
specialist in *Qumran studies. Amusin was born in Vitebsk 
and lived in Leningrad from 1924. He was persecuted for 
Zionist activities, imprisoned, and exiled to Siberia (1926-33). 
After returning from exile he worked as a bookkeeper. In 
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1935-38 he studied history at Leningrad University. During 
the Great Terror of the Stalinist years Amusin was once again 
arrested (1938) but released the same year and continued his 
studies. In 1945-50, after serving at the front during the war, 
he was an instructor at Leningrad University and the Lenin- 
grad Pedagogical Institute. When the campaign against the 
so-called “cosmopolitans” was unleashed, Amusin displayed 
courage defending his teacher S. *Lurie. Consequently he had 
to leave Leningrad, teaching for a while at the pedagogical in- 
stitutes of Ulyanovsk and Gorky. After the death of Stalin he 
returned to Leningrad (1954), working from 1960 at the Len- 
ingrad department of the Institute of Oriental Studies of the 
Soviet Academy of Sciences. In 1965 he was awarded a doc- 
tor’s degree in history. 

Most of Amusin’s work was devoted to the history of the 
Jews and biblical studies. He published a translation of Qum- 
ran texts into Russian with an extensive preface and histori- 
cal as well as linguistic commentaries (1971). Other impor- 
tant works of his were Rukopisi Mertvogo mora (“The Dead 
Sea Scrolls,” 1960), Nakhodki u Mertvogo mora (“The Dead 
Sea Finds,’ 1964), the seminal study Kumranskaya obshchina 
(“The Qumran Community,’ 1983), and numerous papers on 
the history and ideas of the Qumran community as well as 
on various aspects of the history of ancient Greece, ancient 
Rome, and the Hellenistic world. A collection of his papers 
under the title Problemy sotsialnoy struktury obshchestva drev- 
nego Blizhnego Vostoka (1-e tys’acheletie do n.e.) (“Problems 
of the Social Structure of the Ancient Near East in the First 
Millennium B.c. according to Biblical Sources”) was published 
posthumously in 1993. 


[Naftali Prat (2"4 ed.)] 


AMZALAK, HAYYIM (1824-1916), notable of the Jewish 
community in Erez Israel. Amzalak, who was born in Gibral- 
tar, went to Jerusalem with his parents in 1830. He became a 
grain merchant and banker, settled in Jaffa, and was appointed 
British vice consul for that town. He advised and guided the 
first emissaries of the Hovevei Zion (*Hibbat Zion) associa- 
tions who came to Erez Israel in 1882 from Russia, and was 
elected honorary president of the Committee of the Yesud ha- 
Maalah pioneers. This committee had been established in Jaffa 
by Z.D. *Levontin to organize the activities of the settlers’ as- 
sociations. In 1882 when Jews of Russian origin were forbid- 
den to purchase land in Erez Israel, the Rishon le-Zion land 
was registered in Amzalak’s name. At the beginning of World 
War 1, Amzalak refused to renounce his British nationality 
and was exiled to Egypt. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z.D. Levontin, Le-Erez Avoteinu, 1 (1924), 48, 
115; M.D. Gaon, Yehudei ha-Mizrah be-Erez Yisrael, 2 (1938), 105-6; 
Tidhar, 2 (1947), 816; I. Klausner, Be-Hitorer Am (1962), index. 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


AMZALAK, MOSES BENSABAT (1892-1978), Portuguese 
scholar and economist. Amzalak was born and educated in 
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Lisbon, combined a successful business career with encyclo- 
pedic academic activity, became professor of philosophy and 
later dean of the Lisbon School of Economics and Finance, 
and was president of the Portuguese Academy of Sciences and 
chancellor of the Lisbon Technical University. His main in- 
terests were economic history, history of economic thought, 
and marketing. A devoted Jew, he headed the Lisbon Jewish 
community for an entire generation. His publications are ex- 
tensive, extending beyond economics to Oriental languages, 
Jewish history, bibliography, and related subjects. He wrote on 
rare works of Judaica of the 17'" and 18* centuries in Spanish 
and Portuguese, which he reproduced in facsimile from the 
copies in his own extensive library. He wrote works on several 
economists of Marrano extraction, such as Joseph *Penso de 
la Vega, Duarte Gomez Solis, and Isaac de *Pinto. The bibliog- 
raphy of Amzalak’s publications exceeds 300 entries including 
Do Estudo da Evolugao das Doutrinas Econémicas em Portugal 
(1928), Historia das Doutrinas Econémicas da Antiga Grécia 
(12 vols.,1942-— ), and Historia das Doutrinas Econémicas da 
Antiga Roma (6 vols., 1953-_ ). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Elmaleh, Professeur Moses Bensabat Am- 
zalak (1962). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Nahon, in: REJ, 138 (1979), 
487-8; J.B. Glass and R. Kark, Sephardi Entrepreneurs in Eretz Israel: 
The Amzalek Family, 1816-1818 (1991). 


[Menahem Schmelzer] 


ANAB (Anay; Heb. 239), city in the southern hill district of 
Judah that is mentioned in the Bible next to Eshtemoah (Josh. 
15:50). In another reference Joshua “cut off the Anakim (‘gi- 
ants’) from Hebron, Debir, and Anab” (ibid. 11:21). Eusebius 
(Onom. 26:8) places it in the area of Eleutheropolis (Bet- 
Guvrin). It has been identified with Khirbat ‘Anab al-Saghira 
(Heb. Tel Rekhesh) 1 mi. (1.5 km.) west of al-Zahiriyya on the 
Hebron-Beersheba road, where Iron Age pottery has been 
discovered. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abel, Geog, 2 (1938), 243; Press, Erez, 4 
(1955), 141-2. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Benjamin, ABD, 1, 219. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


°ANACLETUS II, PETER PIERLEONE (c. 1090-1137), in 
the official church view an anti-pope, outside the apostolic 
succession. His great-grandfather Benedict (originally proba- 
bly Baruch), adopted Christianity and married a Christian no- 
blewoman of Roman lineage. The family eponym, “Pierleone,’ 
combines the names of Benedict's son Leo and his grandson 
Peter. Wealth and powerful connections made the Pierleone 
family highly influential in Rome. In the turbulent politics of 
the day they sided with the Reform party in the church. The 
family’s personal ambitions were advanced when Peter (son 
of Peter) was created a cardinal around 1120. In 1123 he repre- 
sented Pope Calixtus 11 as legate to France, where he presided 
over councils held at Chartres and Beauvais. On the death of 
Pope Honorius 11 in 1130 the cardinals, fearing an outbreak 
of the popular rioting which often accompanied the election 
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of a new pope, decided to keep the death of the pope and the 
impending election secret for a few days, presumably until 
Neapolitan troops could arrive to maintain order. A num- 
ber of them, however, were hostile to the possible election of 
Peter Pierleone, broke their promise of delay, and elected one 
of their own number, who assumed the name Innocent 11. The 
other cardinals, more numerous than their rivals, thereupon 
elected Pierleone, who took the name Anacletus. The schism 
shook Christendom. *Bernard of Clairvaux, the most influen- 
tial churchman of his time, sided with Innocent 11. Among his 
other objections to Anacletus, he expressed horror that a scion 
of Jews should occupy the Throne of St. Peter. Most of the 
monarchs and peoples of Europe heeded Bernard. Among the 
hostile rumors that circulated about Anacletus were charges 
of incest and of robbing churches with the aid of the Jews. The 
fickle Roman population eventually also turned against him, 
and he could maintain himself in Rome only with the help 
of Roger 11, king of Naples. Anacletus remained in control 
of Rome until his death; only then did Innocent take posses- 
sion of the city and gain universal recognition. Most church 
historians continue to write about Peter Pierleone with vehe- 
ment contempt. In Jewish tradition he gave rise to a number 
of legends about a Jewish pope. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, Italy, 73ff.; Vogelstein-Rieger, index; 
Baron, Social’, index. 


[Solomon Grayzel] 


ANAHARATH (Heb. 1173), Canaanite city in the eastern 
part of Lower Galilee. It is mentioned in the list of cities con- 
quered by Thutmosis 111 in approximately 1469 B.c.£. (no. 52). 
It was the most distant place captured in the second campaign 
of his successor Amenhotep 1 (c. 1430 B.c.E.), and the booty 
there included captives, chariots, and cattle. Anaharath later 
became part of the territory of Issachar (Josh. 19:19). The vil- 
lage of al-Na‘tra, north of the Jezreel Valley and east of the 
Hill of Moreh, may preserve the ancient name and has been 
suggested for its identification. It lacks, however, suitable ar- 
chaeological remains, as does the nearby Tell al-‘Ajjal which 
has also been proposed. The only other possible site in the 
vicinity is Tell al-Makharkhas, a prominent tell 5 mi. (8 km.) 
north of al-Na‘tira and 4 mi. (7 km.) east of Mount Tabor, 
which dominates the upper part of Wadi al-Bira and contains 
remains dating from the end of the fourth millennium up to 
about the tenth century B.c.£. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: EM, S.v.; Press, Erez, 1 (19517), 28; Aharoni, 
in: JNES, 26 (1967), 212-5; Aharoni, Land, index. 
[Yo. A.] 


ANAK, ANAKIM (Heb. 07739 ,7i1Y ,73¥), son of Arba (Josh. 
15:13; 21:11), and a giant people of southern Erez Israel (called 
Anakim, Benei ‘Anak, and Benei ‘Anakim). According to Joshua 
14:15, Arba, to whom the city of *Hebron owed its ancient 
name of Kiriath-Arba, was the greatest of the Anakim, and 
according to Joshua 15:13 he was the father of “the Anak” 
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From the time when the Israelite spies explored the region of 
Hebron to the time when it was conquered by Caleb, it was 
inhabited by *Ahiman, Sheshai, and Talmai, who were “born 
of the Anak” (yelidei ha-‘Anak, Num. 13:22; or “children of the 
Anak, Josh. 15:14). The Anakim are described as *Nephilim 
(Num. 13:33), a term which is probably used here virtually as 
a common name for giants (cf. Gen. 6:4), much as titan(s) is 
used today. In Deuteronomy 2:21 (cf. 1:28) the great stature of 
Anakim is referred to. Such traditions about an ancient race 
of giants were apparently current in Israel, Ammon, and Moab 
(see *Rephaim). 

Most biblical references connect the Anakim with 
Hebron (Num. 13:22; et al.), but Joshua 11:21-22 indicates that 
they occupied a wider area. It is not known whether the Iy-‘ng 
of the Egyptian Execration Texts (first half of the second mil- 
lennium B.c.£.) are connected with the biblical Anakim. The 
three rulers of the former bear Semitic names (Pritchard, 
Texts, 328), whereas the names of Ahiman, Sheshai, and Tal- 
mai have exact affinities with Hurrian names (cf. de Vaux, in 
RB, 55 (1948), 326, no. 1). The term anak is used in Modern 
Hebrew for a giant. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: WE. Albright, in: JPpos, 8 (1928), 223-56; 
Wright, in: JBL, 57 (1938), 305-9; B. Mazar, in: Sefer Dinaburg (1949), 
321; Albright, in: JPos, 8 (1928), 223-56. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: O. 
Margalith, in: Beit Mikra, 25 (1986), 359-64. 


ANAMMELECH (Heb. 727919), deity worshiped by the peo- 
ple of *Sepharvaim (11 Kings 17:31), who were settled in Sa- 
maria (11 Kings 17:24; Isa. 36:19), probably by Shalmaneser v or 
by *Sargon 11. The people of Sepharvaim (possibly Sibraim 
in Syria [cf. Ezek. 47:16; 11 Kings 17:24; 18:34], or Sipraani, a 
Chaldean locale) continued to worship their gods, Anam- 
melech and *Adrammelech, and maintain the worship of 
the God of Israel. According to 11 Kings 17:31, the cult 
of Anammelech was accompanied by the sacrifice of children 
(see *Moloch). The identity of this deity raises some difficul- 
ties, as no Assyrian or Babylonian deity bearing this name 
is known. The “Ana” element in the name has been vari- 
ously explained as referring to Anu, the sky god, who was the 
head of the old Babylonian trinity (Anu, Bel, and Ea) and as 
a male counterpart of the well-known goddess *Anat. The 
“Melech” element has been explained as meaning “king” 
or “prince” (melekh), or as referring to human sacrifice to 
Moloch, or to a god bearing that name (cf. de Vaux, Anc Isr, 
446). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Ebeling and B. Meissner (eds.), Real- 
lexikon der Assyriologie, 1 (1932), 115-7; A. Jirku, Altorientalischer 
Kommentar zum Alten Testament (1923), 180ff.; Maisler, in: JPos, 16 
(1936), 152-3; Pohl, in: Biblica, 22 (1941), 35 (Ger.); Albright, Arch Rel, 
162ff., 220ff.; de Vaux, Anc Isr, 529 (incl. bibliography). ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: M. Smith, in: JAos, 95 (1975), 477-79; A. Green, The 
Role of Human Sacrifice in the Ancient Near East (1975); S. Kaufman, 
in: JNES, 37 (1978), 109-18; R. Zadok, in: JANES, 8 (1976), 115-16; M. 
Cogan and H. Tadmor, 11 Kings (1988), 212; A. Millard, ppp, 34-5. 
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ANAN (mid-third century), Babylonian amora. He was also 
called Anan bar Rav. A pupil of *Samuel, Anan transmitted 
many statements in his teacher’s name as well as in the name 
of *Rav. Anan was a judge in Nehardea, and frequented the 
house of the exilarch Mar Ukva (Ket. 69a, 79a). His colleague 
was Hanan (Kid. 39a), and R. Nahman consulted him on hal- 
akhic matters (BM 70a). He disputed points of halakhah with 
*Huna (BM 6sb); nevertheless, Huna, who regarded himself 
as Anan’s teacher, was deeply offended when Anan addressed 
him as “Huna our colleague” (Ket. 69a). References are made 
to his piety, which expressed itself particularly in the way he 
honored the Sabbath and in his scrupulous incorruptibility. 
According to a talmudic aggadah, the prophet Elijah used 
to visit him and instruct him in the Seder Eliyahu, but stopped, 
because of an incident in which Anan unwittingly caused a 
miscarriage of justice. After Anan fasted and prayed for mercy, 
Elijah resumed his visits, but Anan was afraid of him. As a 
result of this fear, Anan would sit in a box when Elijah was 
teaching him, until the Seder Eliyahu was completed. Accord- 
ing to the aggadah. this explains why the work is divided into 
two parts — the Seder Eliyahu Rabbah (“major” Seder Eliyahu), 
the part composed before this occurrence, when Anan faced 
Elijah directly; and the Seder Eliyahu Zuta (“minor” Seder 
Eliyahu), composed when Anan was sitting in the box (Ket. 
105b-106a; see *Tanna de-Vei Eliyahu). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 284-5. 
[Zvi Kaplan] 


ANAN, SON OF ANAN, high priest of the family of *Anan 
the son of Seth. Appointed to the office by *Agrippa 11 in 
62 c.E., Anan officiated for three months only. He used the 
interval between the death of the procurator *Festus and the 
arrival of his successor *Albinus to convene the Sanhedrin and 
have several persons condemned to death, including James, 
brother of Jesus. The people resented Anan’s audacity and suc- 
cessfully persuaded Agrippa and Albinus to depose him. Anan 
was elected to the government constituted after the defeat of 
Cestius Gallus in the autumn of 66. He played a central role 
at the beginning of the war against the Romans when he was 
entrusted with defending the walls of Jerusalem. However, 
he was not wholeheartedly in favor of the war. Anan tried to 
hold on to the reigns of government even when his concilia- 
tory policy toward the Romans was no longer popular. When 
the *Zealots prevailed in Jerusalem, mistreating the pacifists 
among the local aristocrats and appointing an illegitimate 
high priest, Anan, with other heads of government, decided 
to suppress them by force. He convened an assembly of the 
people and hoped to incite them against the Zealots, whom 
he condemned for converting the Temple into a fortress and 
for abusing its ritual purity. Claiming that the Zealots’ deeds 
were worse than those of the Romans, he blamed the people 
for allowing them to come to power. Many answered his call. 
Though Anan hesitated to use the Temple precincts as a bat- 
tleground, his men captured the Temple courtyard where they 
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besieged the Zealots. In this struggle *John of Giscala played 
an important role. At first he belonged to Anan’s camp and 
tried to mediate between both parties. Finally convinced that 
Anan was collaborating with Romans, John went over to the 
Zealots. Upon his suggestion, the Zealots solicited the aid of 
the Idumeans, whose forces decided the conflict. Anan was a 
victim of the ensuing wholesale massacre in the city. Josephus 
once criticized Anan as a willful conceited Sadducee, but later 
eulogized him by saying that, had he lived, the city would have 
been saved and peace achieved between the Jews and Romans. 
Anan is identified by some scholars with the “Wicked Priest” 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Ant., 20:197ff,; Jos., Wars, 2:563, 648, 651; 
4:160ff., 314ff., 508; Jos., Life, 38, 39, 44, 60; Schuerer, Gesch, 1 (1904*), 
581ff., 618 ff; 2 (1907), 273; Graetz, Hist, 6 (1898), 168f. (index). 

[Lea Roth] 


ANAN BEN DAVID (eighth century), ascetic sage in Baby- 
lonia, founder of the sect of Ananites (Heb. 0°31, Ananiyyim; 
Ar. ‘Andniyya) and regarded by the *Karaites as their founder. 
A tenth-century Karaite account, related by al-*Kirkisani, 
places his appearance between 754 and 775. The report states 
that Anan was “the first to bring to light a great deal of the 
truth about the scriptural ordinances. He was learned in the 
lore of the Rabbanites... The Rabbanites tried their utmost 
to assassinate him, but the Almighty prevented them from 
doing so.” Kirkisani always refers to him as the Exilarch (ra’s 
al-jalut). In the second half of the ninth century there were 
*Rabbanites who saw Anan as a heresiarch “who said to those 
who strayed... after him, ‘Forsake ye the words of the Mishnah 
and of the Talmud, and I will compose for you a Talmud of my 
own” (attributed to *Natronai Gaon). With various permuta- 
tions, this tradition persists in the Sefer ha-Kabbalah of Abra- 
ham *Ibn Daud (1161) which adds that Anan was descended 
from the Davidic line, but as he showed heretical tendencies 
he was not named *exilarch. A more detailed version of this 
story is quoted by the 12"*-century Karaite *Elijah b. Abraham 
who ascribes it to 10‘ century Rabbanites (probably Saadia). 
In this version the exilarchate was given to Anan’s younger 
brother. Anan thereupon rallied a group of sectarians who 
set him up as their own exilarch. This led to his arrest. He was 
sentenced to death for defying the caliph’s confirmation of his 
brother in the office. A fellow prisoner, identified in another 
Karaite work as the Muslim jurist-theologian Abu Hanifa 
(d. 767), founder of the Hanafite school of Muslim jurispru- 
dence, advised him to bribe the officials and to obtain a hear- 
ing before the caliph in order to claim that he represented a 
different faith distinct from that of his brother, and therefore 
was not guilty of the crime ascribed to him. According to this 
version, Anan stressed before the caliph that in matters per- 
taining to calculation of the calendar his method was akin to 
the Muslim system, namely it was based on observation and 
not on perpetual calculation. He was thus released. The last 
account may well be mixed of factual and legendary elements. 
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The only proven historical fact about Anan’s life seems to be 
that he was a learned Rabbanite of aristocratic descent, who 
for some reason founded a sect of his own. A reliable author- 
ity, although of a later period, states that Anan lived in Bagh- 
dad. Other facts combine to date the founding of his sect be- 
tween 762 and 767. 

Anan’s immediate followers, the Ananites, were never 
numerous. Not many remained by the mid-tenth century. 
By the tenth century they had probably developed a mod- 
est corpus of legal works written in Judeo-Arabic. Such are 
quoted by al-Kirkisani. None of them survived. The Anan- 
ites steadily decreased in number and were absorbed into the 
later Karaites. However, Anan’s prestige among the Karaites 
increased until he was acknowledged by them as the founder 
of the Karaite sect itself. Anan’s descendants claimed Davidic 
lineage. At some time during the tenth century they had been 
acknowledged by the Karaites as their leaders and accorded 
the honorific of nasi (which in the Middle Ages always indi- 
cated Davidic lineage). Individual Karaite scholars often criti- 
cized or rejected Anan’s views on various matters of law. These 
somewhat contradictory attitudes arise from the recognition 
that Anan was the first learned and aristocratic figure to lend 
his prestige to Jewish groups who had been opposed to the 
authority of the Babylonian yeshivot. In addition, at some 
point in late tenth century, his major work, Sefer ha-Mitzvot 
(“Book of Precepts”), came to occupy an important place in 
Karaite literature. The Sefer ha-Mitzvot is a manual of religious 
law according to Anan’s own teaching and his interpretation 
of the Torah, written in *Aramaic. As such it was a novelty, 
being an attempt to put to writing a systematic alternative to 
talmudic law. The portions so far discovered contain concise, 
if dry, expositions of the law on various subjects, as well as 
some homiletic sections. 

The guiding principles later ascribed to Anan’s teaching 
include rejection of the talmudic tradition, a return to Scrip- 
ture as the sole source of Divine Law, and repudiation of the 
authority of the geonic and exilarchic leadership. However, 
his extant writings demonstrate attempts to adapt the ancient 
biblical legislation to the changed circumstances of his day. 
His Rabbanite training ensured that his methods of biblical 
exegesis, as well as of formulation and interpretation of the 
law, were much the same as those adopted by the Talmud. But 
his conclusions were in some cases innovatory, in others he 
adopted positions ascribed to talmudic sages that had been 
rejected in the Talmud. His preferred method of deduction 
was by analogy (Heb. hekkesh; Arabic qiyds), also frequently 
applied in Muslim jurisprudence. Anan, however, applied it 
not only to situations in law, but also to single words or even 
letters of the biblical text. In line with talmudic exegetical 
tradition, Anan held that the rules of rhetoric and syntax do 
not apply to Scripture. If two biblical texts seemingly describe 
the same situation, but in slightly different words, or employ- 
ing somewhat varying grammatical constructions, a new 
and variant rule must be applied to construe the second text. 
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Anan’s procedure often seems to be a deliberate construction 
of proof, by forced interpretation of Scripture, for an Anan- 
ite preformulated rule. His rigorous, ascetic approach moved 
him to postulate the principle that the strict and prohibitive 
must always take precedence over the lenient and permissive, 
wherever both alternatives are equally admissible. Accord- 
ingly Anan also championed the rikkuv (“restrictive catenary”) 
theory of forbidden marriages (extending the forbidden de- 
grees of marriage), a 70-day fast (from the 13" of Nisan to the 
23"4 of Sivan evidently involving daytime fasting only, in the 
manner of the Muslim fast of Ramadan), and prohibition of 
the practice of medicine as incompatible with faith in the Di- 
vine healing power. There is no evidence that Anan insisted 
on basing the calculation of the calendar on lunar (or other) 
observation. The reference to such a position in the reports 
on his secession may be a back-projection of later polemicists, 
Rabbanites and Karaites. From the surviving sections on lit- 
urgy it emerges that Anan saw the synagogue as an imitation 
of the Temple. 

Various earlier and contemporary rigoristic and ascetic 
trends may have influenced Anan. His teaching indicates the 
inception of institutions for the separate existence of his sect. 
Rabbanite writers often accused Anan of leaning toward the 
doctrines of the *Sadducees, but since the available informa- 
tion is meager and partly contradictory, the extent of Sad- 
ducean influence, if any, remains in doubt. The same uncer- 
tainty also prevails regarding his probable espousal of religious 
customs current among certain Jewish groups in the talmu- 
dic period. These had been subsequently dropped in favor of 
those approved by the majority and incorporated in the Tal- 
mud. References to some such superseded customs seem to 
be discernible in the talmudic discussions, and are paralleled 
in some of Anan’s rulings. Certain of Anan’s doctrines coin- 
cide with those upheld by nearly all other schisms. They pre- 
sumably represent a long-persisting dissident Jewish tradition, 
possibly harking back to pre-mishnaic times. An example is 
the rule that the festival of Shavuot should always fall on a 
Sunday, and perhaps also the prohibition on having any fire 
burning on the Sabbath (which had later become a hallmark 
of Karaites) and the literal interpretation of the lex talionis 
(“an eye for an eye”). It has been suggested that there is some 
connection between Anan’s teaching and that found in the 
*Dead Sea Scrolls. The picture of Anan as an inflexible ascetic 
presented by his teaching may be modified to some extent in 
the light of the maxim ascribed to him, “Search diligently in 
Scripture, and rely not on my opinion.’ The earliest attesta- 
tion of this maxim is found in a commentary by *Japheth ben 
Eli (late tenth century), where only the first half (in Aramaic) 
is quoted. It may well be that this half is original, while the 
second half represents tenth-century Karaite tendencies (no- 
tably *Daniel al-Qumisi). While Anan preached engagement 
in the study of the Torah and its interpretation he considered 
his interpretation to be definitive. Some modern scholars find 
parallels between the central position given by Anan to the 
biblical text, as a source of law and a subject of study, and the 
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attitudes of some Muslim groups (“scripturalists”) towards the 
Koran. Accordingly it is not a coincidence that Anan emerged 
at his particular period of time. 

Later reports that Anan acknowledged the prophetic 
mission of Jesus and Muhammad and accepted the doctrine 
of transmigration of souls seem to lack any factual basis. The 
text of Sefer ha-Mitzvot le-Anan was published by A. Harkavy, 
in: Studien und Mitteilungen, 8 (1903; with Hebrew translation, 
repr. 1970); S. Schechter, Sectaries, 2 (1910); Mann, in: Journal 
of Jewish Lore and Philosophy, 1 (1919), 329-53. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Nemoy, Karaite Anthology (1952), index 
(bibliography, 395); idem, in: HUCA, 7 (1930), 328-9, 383-6; idem, 
in: Semitic Studies in Memory of Immanuel Loew (1947), 239-48; Ibn 
Daud, Tradition, index; Z. Ankori, Karaites in Byzantium (1959), in- 
dex; J.N. Epstein, in: Tarbiz, 7 (1935/36), 283-90. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
Puy: H. Ben-Shammai, in: B. Lewis and E. Niewoehner (eds.), Re- 
ligionsgesprdache im Mittelalter (Wolfenbiitteler Mittelalter-Studien), 
vol. 4 (1992), 11-26; M. Gil, Palestine during the First Muslim Period 
(634-1099), (1992), index; M. Polliack (ed.), Karaite Judaism: A Guide 
to Its History and Literary Sources (2003), index; Y. Erder, The Karaite 
Mourners of Zion and the Qumran Scrolls (2004), index. 


[Leon Nemoy] 


ANAN BEN MARINUS HA-KOHEN (first half of 118 cen- 
tury), rabbi and poet. He lived in Siponto in southern Italy. 
According to Zedekiah b. Abraham *Anav, Anan handed 
down decisions concerning the order in which people should 
be called to the reading of the Torah, and ruled that a kohen 
might be called when there was no Levite, and a Levite when 
there was no kohen (Shibbolei ha-Leket ha-Shalem, ed. S.K. 
Mirsky (Section 34:233)), and concerning the laws of *shofar 
(Shibbolei ha-Leket, 34:292). 

He is known as the composer of a poem to be recited at 
the termination of the Sabbath. This was a lyrical appeal to 
Elijah to come without delay, since the appointed time of the 
coming of the Messiah, 1,000 years after the destruction of the 
Temple, had already passed, and the enemy was oppressive. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Luzzatto, in: Ozar Tov, 2 (1878), 373 
Schirmann, Italyah, 68 ff; A.M. Habermann, Ha-Piyyut (1968), 33 ff; 
Zunz, Geseh, 163; Vogelstein-Rieger, 2 (1896), 224, 355; in Idelson, 
Jewish Liturgy (1930), 115; Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 460. 


[Yonah David] 


ANAN BEN SETH (2e6i), high priest from 6 to 15 c.E. Anan 
was appointed by *Quirinius, governor of Syria, to succeed 
*Joezer b. Boethus but was deposed by *Valerius Gratus, proc- 
urator of Judea. During his high priesthood, the Samaritans 
succeeded in penetrating into the Temple during Passover 
and desecrated it by scattering bones in the porticoes (Zev. 
113a; Tosef. Eduy. 3:3). Entrance to the Temple was thereupon 
forbidden and a strict watch imposed. Many of Anan’s family 
served as high priests, including his five sons: Eleazar, Jona- 
than, Theophilus, Matthias, and Anan. Joseph Caiaphas, the 
high priest in the time of Jesus, was his son-in-law. Evidently 
Anan was an important figure in Jerusalem even after his de- 
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position, since Jesus was first sent to him for interrogation af- 
ter his arrest. The family of Anan (Bet Hanin) is one of the 
high-priestly families censured in the Talmud (Pes. 57a) for 
extortionate practices. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Ant., 18:26, 29-30, 34; John, 18:13 ff.; Acts, 
4:6; Schuerer, Gesch, 2 (1907*), 270. 


[Lea Roth] 


ANANIAS AND HELKIAS, two brothers, sons of *Onias Iv, 
who were generals in the army of Cleopatra 111, queen of Egypt 
(116-110 B.c.E.). They commanded the Jewish military colony 
at Heliopolis. Their loyalty to Cleopatra 111 (Josephus’ refer- 
ence to which is based on the testimony of Strabo) in her wars 
against her son Ptolemy Lathyrus for the throne of Egypt won 
for them great influence (Jos., Ant., 13:284-7). In these wars 
Ananias and Helkias were in command of the Egyptian army 
that advanced into Erez Israel to drive out Ptolemy Lathyrus 
who had consolidated his position there after defeating Al- 
exander Yannai, the Hasmonean king (103-102 B.c.£.). The 
growing strength of Lathyrus in Erez Israel posed a threat not 
only to Alexander Yannai’s position but also to Cleopatra's rule 
of Egypt. Ptolemy Lathyrus was defeated in battle and forced 
to withdraw from Erez Israel, and while in pursuit of him, 
Helkias died (ibid., 13:348-51). After her victory over her son, 
Cleopatra was advised by some of her counselors to occupy 
the Hasmonean kingdom but Ananias warned her against this, 
pointing out its injustice, as well as the enmity that an attack 
upon Alexander Yannai would arouse among the latter’s fel- 
low Jews in Egypt, her subjects. Because of Ananias’ warning 
Cleopatra did not harm Alexander Yannai and even made a 
pact with him (ibid., 13:352-5). Helkias, or perhaps his son, is 
probably mentioned in an Egyptian inscription of 102 B.c.E. 
as the strategos (commander) of the nome (province) of He- 
liopolis. It is very doubtful whether the account in Justinus 
(39:4) of a Ptolemaic general who permitted Lathyrus to es- 
cape from Egypt refers to Helkias. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Marcus in Jos., Ant., 13:87, n.f. (and litera- 
ture cited there); Pauly-Wissowa, 2 (1894), 2056 (1); Schuerer, Gesch, 
1 (1901°), 278; 3 (1909°), 132 n.39; Klausner, Bayit Sheni, 3 (19507), 148; 
Tcherikover, Corpus, 3 (1964), 144-5 n. 1450. 


[Uriel Rappaport] 


ANANIAS BEN NEDEBEUS (Heb. °8373 12 7739), high 
priest at the end of the Second Temple period. Ananias served 
as high priest for 12 years (47-59 c.z.), longer than any other 
high priest after the fall of the Hasmonean dynasty, with the 
exception of Joseph *Caiaphas. He was the second high priest 
appointed by Herod of Chalcis, succeeding Joseph b. Kimhit. 
As a result of the conflict between the Samaritans and the 
Jews, he was arrested by Quadratus, the procurator of Syria, 
and sent to Rome to report to Claudius. As the investigation 
in Rome ended in a victory for the Jews, Ananias probably 
did not remain long. He rather returned to Judea and to his 
office at the same time that *Felix was appointed procura- 
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ANANIAS OF ADIABENE 


tor of Judea (52). About 59, Agrippa 11 appointed *Ishmael 
b. Phabi 11 high priest, but Ananias continued to exercise a 
powerful influence over developments in Judea because of 
his extraordinary wealth and his firm ties with the Roman 
administration. He was especially close to the procurator Al- 
binus (62-64), whom he bribed with gifts, as he did the high 
priest, Joshua b. Damnai. Josephus states that Ananias was 
highly regarded by the citizens of Jerusalem and was greatly 
honored by them, a statement consistent with two talmudic 
passages (Pes. 57a; Ker. 28a). On the other hand, Josephus 
writes that Ananias set a bad example for other high priests 
by having his servants take tithes from the granaries by force, 
thus depriving other priests of their shares. In the period im- 
mediately preceding the destruction of the Temple, his great 
wealth made it possible for him to hire mercenaries who took 
a leading part in the street battles in Jerusalem. An example 
of Ananias’ influence was the appointment of his son, Eleazar, 
as captain of the Temple. The *Sicarii considered Ananias 
one of the major Roman collaborators; they kidnapped 
Eleazar’s secretary, and offered to exchange him for ten Sicarii 
whom Albinus held imprisoned. Ananias persuaded the proc- 
urator to agree. This set a precedent for similar occurrences. 
At the outset of the revolt, Ananias became a target for the 
hatred of the extreme elements led by *Menahem b. Judah 
the Galilean and his home was burnt down together with 
the palaces of Agrippa 11 and Berenice. He was subsequently 
put to death, together with his brother Hezekiah. Ananias 
was apparently not a member of the oligarchic high-priestly 
families of the time (Boethus, Hanin, Phabi, and Cantheras). 
He was probably a member of the House of Guryon (or Ga- 
ron). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Ant., 20:103, 131, 179, 205ff.; Jos., Wars, 
2:2.43, 426, 441; Shab. 1:4; Mekh., ed. by H.S. Horowitz and L.A. Rabin 
(19607), 229; Schuerer, Gesch, 2 (1907*), 272; Derenbourg, Hist, 232 ff; 
Graetz, Gesch, 3, pt. 2 (1906°), 723 ff. 

[Menahem Stern] 


ANANIAS OF ADIABENE (early first century c.£.), Jewish 
merchant who was instrumental in the conversion of *Izates 
and the royal family of “Adiabene. Izates, son of King Monabaz 
and Queen Helena of Adiabene, was sent as a youth to Charax 
Spasinu, capital of the tiny kingdom of Charakene between the 
mouths of the Tigris and the Euphrates. Izates was converted 
to Judaism by Ananias, a Jewish merchant who had previously 
converted the wives of the local ruler. After he became king of 
Adiabene, Izates learned that his mother had also converted to 
Judaism; consequently he wished to complete his own conver- 
sion by having himself circumcised. However, both his mother 
and Ananias rejected this idea, the latter on the grounds that 
“the king could worship God even without being circumcised 
ifindeed he had fully decided to be a devoted adherent of Ju- 
daism, for this counted more than circumcision.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Ant., 20:34ff.; Josephus, Works (Loeb 
ed.), 9 (1965), 410-1, 586. 
[Isaiah Gafni] 
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ANANIAS SON OF ZADOK 


ANANIAS SON OF ZADOK, a prominent Pharisee of the 
first century. With the outbreak of the Roman war in 66 C.E., 
the Roman garrison in Jerusalem was forced to retreat to 
the royal towers of Hippicus, Phasael, and Mariamne. The 
force was incapable of prolonged resistance and finally of- 
fered to surrender. The besiegers agreed, and sent three en- 
voys, among them Ananias, to take the necessary oaths and 
guarantee fair treatment. The Roman commander Metilius 
marched his men out, unarmed, only to have them surrounded 
and massacred to a man. Metilius himself, however, was 
spared after promising to convert to Judaism. Ananias was also 
a member of another delegation. After receiving reports from 
the supporters of *John of Giscala denouncing *Josephus, 
the Jewish leaders in Jerusalem decided to relieve the latter 
of his command in Galilee. For this purpose they dispatched 
four prominent emissaries, including Ananias, with a force 
of 2,500 men. Josephus, however, succeeded in capturing the 
deputies, and they were sent back to Jerusalem under armed 
escort. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Wars, 2:451, 628; Jos., Life, 197ff., 290 ff., 
316, 332; Graetz, Gesch, 3 pt. 2 (1906°), 462, 491; Klausner, Bayit Sheni, 
5 (1963°), 149, 178. 


[Isaiah Gafni] 


ANANYEV (Ananiev), city in Odessa district, Ukraine. 
Ananyev was founded in 1753. Jews began to settle there in 
the beginning of the 19" century. In the 1820s the community 
owned a synagogue and cemetery; it numbered 532 in 1856 
and 992 in 1864. A talmud torah operated from 1880. Mob at- 
tacks in a pogrom that took place on April 27, 1881, destroyed 
175 Jewish homes and 14 shops; the poorer Jewish sector in 
the outskirts suffered most. A second, less damaging pogrom 
broke out on Oct. 17, 1905. Another pogrom, carried out by 
Ukrainian soldiers, occurred in February 1919, with many 
killed. On May 22, the marauding antisemitic Grigoryev gang 
killed 44 Jews and pillaged much property. In early 1920, in a 
battle with the Tutyunyuk gang, the Jewish *self-defense unit 
lost 220 of its 300 fighters. 

The Jewish population numbered 3,527 in 1897 (out of 
a total population of 16,684), 4,810 in 1910 (out of 22,157), 
and 3,516 in 1926 (out of 18,230). Between the world wars 
Jews worked in a textile cooperative and in a Jewish kolk- 
hoz. Their number dropped to 1,779 by 1939 (total population 
5,918). Ananyev was occupied by the Germans on August 7, 
1941. Three hundred Jews were murdered on August 28, and 
later another 600. On September 1, Ananyev was made part 
of Transnistria under Romanian rule and a ghetto was es- 
tablished for the remaining 300 Jews. In early October they 
were ordered to set off for *Dubossary but were murdered on 
the way near the village of Mostovoye. In 1990 there were 30 
Jews in Ananyev. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Judenpogrome in Russland, 2 (1909), 134-73 
Yevrei v SSSR, 4 (1929); PK Romanyah, 398, Ukrainah, s.v. 


[Shmuel Spector (2"¢ ed.)] 
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ANAPA, Black Sea port and resort, Krasnodar territory, Rus- 
sia. Jews settled there during the rule of King *Mithridates 
(first century c.E.). It came under the rule of the *Khazar 
Kingdom, and subsequently under that of the Turks. When 
the Russians occupied Anapa in 1828 no Jews were living there. 
The law of Dec. 15, 1846, allowed only Jewish craftsmen to 
settle, and in 1892 almost all Jews were banned from the Ku- 
ban territory, which included Anapa. There were 19 Jews in 
the town in 1897. During the German occupation (1942-43), 
Anapa was almost totally destroyed. 


ANASCHEHON (Anaschichun), Spanish family which set- 
tled in Erez Israel and in Turkey after the expulsion from Spain 
in 1492. Joseph *Sambari lists Meir Anaschehon among the 
exiles who settled in Jerusalem and in Safed. He was known 
to have spent some time in Aleppo in 1525. At the end of 
the 16" and during the 17 century several scholars of the 
Anaschehon family lived in Erez Israel. They all wrote books 
which remained in manuscript and none was ever published. 
Josiah *Pinto, in his book Nivhar mi-Kesef (Par. 74, p. 145b) 
speaks of “the perfect scholar, the outstanding dayyan” JOSEPH 
ANASCHEHON who died in 1632. There are manuscripts of the 
correspondence between Anaschehon and Jonathan Galante 
at the Jewish Theological Seminary of America (Enelow Col- 
lection 462-469). A relative, the kabbalist Meir Anaschehon 11, 
lived in Erez Israel and Egypt at the same period. He was a 
younger contemporary of Hayyim *Vital, knew the latter’s 
students and writings, and apparently moved in the circle of 
Benjamin ha-Levi and Elisha Vestali. He wrote a copious and 
important commentary on the Idra which Samuel *Vital ed- 
ited and included in a collection of commentaries by the dis- 
ciples of his father, Hayyim Vital, and of Isaac *Luria. Meir 
Poppers wrote strictures on that commentary which appear 
in many manuscripts (e.g., Adler 2254). Meir transcribed a 
homiletical manuscript on the symbolic Adam Kadmon (“Pri- 
mordial Man,” Ms. Parma 93). Among Meir 11’s colleagues 
in Jerusalem were Jacob *Zemah and Samuel *Garmison. A 
halakhic responsum addressed to him by the latter is found 
in Mishpetei Zedek (Par. 117). JOSEPH 11, grandson of Joseph 1, 
grew up in Safed and was educated by his grandfather. In the 
manuscript of his works he cites many novellae of “my teacher 
and mentor, Joseph, my grandfather.” He also studied with his 
maternal grandfather, Mordecai ha-Kohen Ashkenazi, whose 
oral teachings he quotes, as he does the many remarks that 
he recalls from Josiah Pinto of Damascus. He taught at the 
yeshivah, and Pinto’ son, Daniel, was among his disciples. He 
lived in Turkey and moved among the greatest rabbis there. 
In 1675 he served as rabbi in *Tokat, Turkey, where he is also 
known to have lived in 1684. An extensive work of Joseph is to 
be found in the library at Columbia University. This is a col- 
lection of novellae on the aggadic dicta of the rabbis, on hal- 
akhic remarks by the tosafists, and on *Rashi’s commentary to 
the Pentateuch. This work is evidence that he was also a kab- 
balist. He makes numerous references in it to his work, Lik- 
kutei Shoshannim. Other manuscripts, not extant but known 
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to have existed because of reference to them in this book, are 
Yad Yosef, Peer Yosef, and Rosh Yosef. The last was apparently a 
commentary on the Talmud, for Joseph writes “... in the book 
of novellae which I wrote and which I entitled Rosh Yosef... 
on the tractate Kiddushin.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.M. Toledano, Sarid u-Falit (1945), 46, 52; G. 
Scholem, in: Ks, 22 (1945/46), 307-8; M. Benayahu, ibid., 23 (1946/47), 
75-76. 


ANATH (Heb. niy), a major goddess of the Western Semites 
(Amorites-Canaanites, Arameans) worshiped over a wide 
area of the Near East (in Mesopotamia, Syria-Erez Israel, 
Anatolia, and Egypt). The earliest evidence of a cult devoted 
to Anath comes from the literary remains of the Amorites 
at *Mari on the Euphrates near the beginning of the second 
millennium B.c.£. 


Cult 

The cult of Anath had considerable vogue in Egypt, where it 
was introduced at least as early as the Hyksos period, since ‘nt 
is attested as the theophorous element in a few Hyksos names. 
Some rulers of the New Kingdom were apparently devotees of 
the goddess. An Egyptian magical papyrus relates the sexual 
assault of Anath by Seth (Baal), who copulated with her in 
fire and deflowered her with a chisel. Her character is vividly 
revealed in the mythological texts of *Ugarit from the middle 
of the second millennium. 


Name 

Scholarly speculation has been provoked as to whether the 
goddess’ name is a possible clue to her nature. It has been con- 
nected with the root ‘ny, from which the meaning “destiny” or 
“providence” was deduced. The Hebrew ‘et (“time”) and Akka- 
dian ettu (< ittu, “sign, “omen”) have also been correlated with 
the supposed sense of “destiny, purpose, active will” Anath has 
been presumed to be the personification or hypostatization of 
the will of Baal, but the Ugaritic texts indicate that she had a 
strong will of her own. In Arabic the root ‘anat is connected 
with fornication, coercion, belligerency, obstinacy, stubborn 
zeal, and the like, qualities and activities that comport with the 
dominant character of the goddess in the Ugaritic myths. The 
standard name of the goddess in the Ugaritic myths is “Virgin 
Anath” (btit ‘nt) and she retains this attribute despite copulation 
with her consort (though the interpretation of Ugaritic texts as 
describing Anat’s sexual activity has been challenged). She is 
also called “Girl Anath” (rhm ‘nt), or simply “Girlish” (rhmy). 
She is once called Anath Itn (i.e., Leviathan), presumably by 
reason of her conquest or collaboration with Baal in the de- 
feat of that monster, and once is also called “Anath Destroyer” 
(‘nthbly). She is occasionally designated simply “Lady” (st). 


Mythology 

A few highlights of Anath’s activities in the myths may be 
mentioned: she mourns and buries her dead consort, Baal, 
and avenges his death by pulverizing his slayer Mot (“Death”). 
She launches a sudden and unexplained assault on human- 
kind, wading hip deep in blood and gore, piling up the heads 
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and hands of her victims and adorning herself with a neck- 
lace of heads and a girdle of hands. She ceases the slaughter 
as abruptly as she had begun, bathes and performs her toilet, 
and subsequently receives a message from Baal commend- 
ing peace and inviting her to hasten to him and hear his se- 
cret plans for a splendid shrine on his holy mountain. Anath’s 
warlike character may be reflected in the Hebrew bn ‘nt ar- 
rowheads which indicate the association of the surname bn 
‘nt with military families. For all her violent ways, however, 
Anath has occasional gentle moments. 

Anath and *Ashtoreth are kept apart in the Ugaritic 
mythological texts, in which Ashtoreth plays a very minor role. 
In a text that introduces the gods in order of their rank and 
mentions the abode of each, however, Anath and Ashtoreth 
are combined (‘nt w’ttrt) and their common abode (inbb) is 
elsewhere attributed to Anath. An Egyptian plaque presents 
a single nude goddess identified by three names - Qudéu, 
Ashtoreth, Anath - thus attesting the blending of the three 
major West Semitic goddesses (Quadsu; “Holiness” is a title 
of *Asherah). Later in Hellenistic-Roman times, Anath and 
Ashtoreth are probably combined in reverse order in the com- 
pound Atargatis. The equation of Anath with Athena is made 
in a Phoenician-Greek bilingual inscription of the fourth cen- 
tury B.c.E. from Cyprus, in which the Semitic goddess is called 
“Anath Strength of Life” (‘nt m‘z hym), while the Greek equiv- 
alent is Athena Soteira Nike. Anath/Asthoreth/Ishtar is thus 
the prototype of Athena and the Winged Victory. A number 
of beautiful and/or armed and/or winged goddesses appear 
in ancient Oriental iconography, and some of them doubt- 
lessly represent Anath. 


In Israel 

Although not explicitly mentioned as a goddess in the Bible, 
the name Anath is preserved in the place names *Beth-Anath 
and *Anathoth, and in the personal name *Shamgar the son of 
Anath. Perhaps due to her martial qualities, the cult of Anath 
apparently enjoyed a renewed vogue in the fifth century B.c.E. 
in the Jewish military colony at Elephantine, Egypt, where 
oaths were sworn on the names ‘nt-Beth-El and ‘nt-yHwu. 
Some savants sought to eliminate the association of the God 
of Israel with a goddess - and especially one of such unsavory 
repute — by construing the element ‘nt as a common noun 
meaning “providence” or “abode” rather than the name of the 
goddess, but their efforts have not been wholly convincing. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: WE. Albright, Yahweh and the Gods of Ca- 
naan (1968), 105ff., 112 ff.; idem, in: AJSL, 41 (1925), 73-101, 283-5; 43 
(1927), 223-6; Barrelet, in: Syria, 32 (1955), 222-60; U. Cassuto, The 
Goddess Anath (1970); A.W. Eaton, “The Goddess Anat...” (disserta- 
tion, Yale, 1964); A.S. Kapelrud, The Violent Goddess (1969); Meyer, 
in: ZDMG, 31 (1877), 716-41; Pope, in: H.W. Haussig (ed.), Woerterbuch 
der Mythologie, 1 (1965), 235-41; S.E. Loewenstamm and S. Ahituy, in: 
EM, S.V.; R. Stadelmann, Syrisch-palaestinensische Gottheiten in Ae- 
gypten (1967), 88ff.; Pritchard, Texts, 129 ff. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
M. Heltzer, in: Al-Haperek (1994), 1-3; P. Day, in: DDD, 336-43 (with 
extensive bibliography). 

[Marvin H. Pope] 
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ANATHOTH 


ANATHOTH (Heb. nniy ,niniy). 

1. Levitical city in the territory of *Benjamin (Josh. 21:18; 
1 Chron. 6:45; 7:8; Jer. 1:1; Neh. 11:32). It was the birthplace of 
two of David’s “mighty men” (11 Sam. 23:27; 1 Chron. 11:28; 
12:3). *Abiathar, one of David's two “priests to the king,’ owned 
an estate there, to which he was subsequently banished by Sol- 
omon (1 Kings 2:26). *Jeremiah was also “of the priests that 
were in Anathoth” and probably moved to Jerusalem only 
when his townsmen became dangerously hostile to him (Jer. 
11:21). During the siege of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar in 
588-87 B.c.E., he purchased land in Anathoth from his uncle 
in order to preserve the family patrimony (cf. Lev. 25:25), thus 
demonstrating his faith in the eventual return of the Judeans 
to their land (Jer. 32:7ff.). Among the Jews who took advantage 
of *Cyrus’ permission to settle in the province of Judah were 
128 “men of Anathoth” (Ezra 2:23; Neh. 7:27). The location of 
Anathoth is mentioned in Isaiah (10:30) along with Gallim 
and Laish as being in the vicinity of Jerusalem. Josephus states 
(Ant. 10:144) that it was 20 stadia (2% mi.) from Jerusalem. 
According to Eusebius (Onom. 26:27), it was 3 mi. (4.8 km.) 
north of Jerusalem. The name is preserved in the village of 
‘Ant, 2% mi. (4 km.) north of Jerusalem. Ancient remains have 
been discovered on Ra’s al-Harrba, a hill southwest of ‘Ant. In 
1968 ‘Ant had 1,260 Arab inhabitants, while in 2003 its popu- 
lation was 9,067. Its economy was based on the cultivation of 
olives, vineyards, field crops, and sheep breeding. 

2. Settlement located in the Judean Hills, east of Mount 
Scopus. A group of Jews wishing to set up a secular settlement 
in the desert founded it in 1982. The population included peo- 
ple of various age groups, native Israelis as well as newcomers. 
Most worked in nearby Jerusalem. In 2004 the population of 
Anathoth included about 160 families. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.A. Smith, Historical Geography of the 
Holy Land (19317°), 314; Neubauer, Géogr, 154; Alt, in: pyB, 22 (1926), 
23-24; Bergman (Biran), in: BASOR, 62 (1936), 22ff.; idem, in: BJPES, 
4 (1936/37), 13ff.; N. Ha-Reuveni, Or Hadash (1950), 8-26; Abel, Geog, 
2 (1938), 243-4. WEBSITE: www.anatot.co.il. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah / Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 


ANATOLI, JACOB BEN ABBA MARI BEN SAMSON 
(13 century), physician, homilist, and translator. He married 
a daughter of Samuel ibn *Tibbon. Samuel taught him mathe- 
matics. At the suggestion of friends in Narbonne and Beziers, 
Anatoli began translating Arabic works on astronomy and 
logic into Hebrew. However, before completing them, he left 
France for Naples where he is mentioned in 1231. There Em- 
peror Frederick 11 employed him as a physician and enabled 
him to devote himself to scholarly work. In Naples Anatoli 
became a close associate of another favorite of the emperor, 
the learned Michael Scot, who had translated works by Aris- 
totle and Averroes from Arabic into Latin. It is doubtful that 
Anatoli assisted Scot in his translations, as some scholars 
maintain. Anatoli translated the following works: (1) Aver- 
roes’ Intermediate Commentary on the first five books of 
Aristotle’s Logic. The first three books were translated into 
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Latin by Jacob Mantino from Anatoli’s Hebrew translation 
and printed, together with other works by Averroes, in the 
editions published between 1550 and 1553; (2) the Almagest 
of Ptolemy; (3) the astronomical work of al-Farghani, its full 
title in later manuscripts being The Elements of Astronomy. 
This book was translated by Anatoli from a Latin version but 
was corrected on the basis of the original Arabic text. Speci- 
mens of this translation were published by Campani (Rso, 3 
(1910), 205-52); (4) the Compendium of the Almagest by Aver- 
roes. This translation was begun in Naples in 1231. According 
to a note in the Vienna manuscript no. 195, 1, the work was 
completed in Padua, and it is not clear whether this was by 
Anatoli or by someone else. Other translations have been er- 
roneously ascribed to Anatoli. 

Anatoli was also an active preacher. In his discourses, he 
employed allegorical and philosophical exegesis. Generally, he 
followed Maimonides, and his sharp public rebuke of the lat- 
ter’s detractors made him many enemies. This was, probably, 
one of the reasons which caused him to leave France. In Naples 
he also encountered opposition. Anatoli collected his homilies 
in a book which he called Malmad ha-Talmidim (Lyck, 1866, 
“A Goad to Scholars”), which follows the order of the weekly 
scriptural portions. The work argues that observance of the 
commandments must rest on knowledge of the reasons un- 
derlying them and on an adequate understanding of the bib- 
lical texts as well as of the prayers. The author sharply casti- 
gates the superficial reader of the Bible and endeavors both 
to demonstrate the ethical value of the biblical stories and to 
disclose the hidden philosophical truth which, in his opinion, 
is inherent in the language of Scripture. Yet his sermons also 
contain practical admonitions. For example, he reproaches 
those who, like the non-Jews, permit their daughters to sing 
love songs, and those who indulge in incantations to obtain 
answers to various questions in dreams. He was an enemy of 
superstition and of outward piety. He quotes thinkers such as 
Plato, Aristotle, and Averroes. He also refers to the Vulgate 
and cites the biblical interpretations of such contemporaries 
as Michael Scot and Emperor Frederick 11. 

Anatoli contributed greatly to the dissemination of phil- 
osophical knowledge among the Jews of Italy. The Malmad 
ha-Talmidim was widely read in the 13 century; parts of it 
are quoted almost verbatim in the works of Zerahiah b. Isaac 
Gracian and *Immanuel of Rome. It was also well-known 
beyond Italy. When Solomon b. Abraham *Adret issued his 
famous ban against philosophy and philosophers, he named 
Malmad ha-Talmidim as a dangerous work which should be 
proscribed. Some scholars also attribute Ruah Hen, an intro- 
duction to Maimonides’ Guide, to Anatoli. However, according 
to one manuscript, the author was Anatoli’s son, Anatolio, also 
a philosopher and disciple of Maimonides. Anatolio was the 
teacher of R. Moses b. Solomon of Salerno, the commentator 
on the Guide. R. Moses often mentions Anatolio in his com- 
mentary. One manuscript of Ruah Hen was transcribed by a 
grandson of Anatoli, who refers to himself as “Jacob b. Samson 
b. Anatoli b. Jacob, author of Malmad ha-Talmidim.” 
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[Umberto (Moses David) Cassuto] 


ANATOLI BEN JOSEPH (late 12‘ and early 13" century), 
dayyan at Alexandria. Apparently from Lunel in Languedoc, 
he was one of the European scholars who settled in Alexan- 
dria in the days of *Maimonides. Toward the end of his life 
he lived in Fostat (now Cairo). He was apparently the uncle 
of *Abraham b. Nathan ha-Yarhi, author of Ha-Manhig (ed. 
Warsaw, (1885), 90b, no. 156). Anatoli was widely renowned 
as a halakhist, communities from various countries turning 
to him with halakhic problems and requesting his assistance 
in different matters. When, on one occasion, the Jews of Syra- 
cuse submitted a problem to him, he was unwilling to answer 
himself and asked Maimonides to decide the issue. Maimo- 
nides’ reply shows the high esteem in which he held Anatoli 
(Responsa, ed. by J. Blau, 2 (1960), 620-3). Anatoli’s Iggeret 
Mehallelim (“The Epistle of Those who Praise”), addressed 
to Maimonides, expresses his great desire for knowledge and 
to be in close contact with him (Hemdah Genuzah, ed. Z.H. 
Edelman, 1856, 1, 23a-24a). He also corresponded on halakhic 
subjects with Maimonides’ son Abraham who addressed him 
as “the illustrious dayyan, our teacher and master, the eminent 
Anatoli” (Responsa, ed. by A. Freimann (1937), 161-72). Several 
piyyutim and selihot are ascribed to him and he also wrote sec- 
ular poems, including wine songs (see Anatoli’s Mikhtamim al 
ha-Yayin, ed. A.M. Habermann, 1940). His Diwan is extant in 
manuscript in the Firkovitch Collection in Leningrad. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mann, Egypt, 1 (1920), 247 ff; 2 (1922), 324 ff; 
Mann, Texts, 1 (1931), 412-5; B.Z. Halper, in: Ha-Tekufah (1923), 209; 
J. Braslavi, in: Eretz Israel, 4 (1956), 156-8. 
[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


ANATOMY. There is no systematic account of the anatomy 
of the human body in the Bible, although abundant use is 
made there of anatomical facts, metaphors, and expressions. 
Biblical anatomy is factual, empirical in the good sense of the 
word, and based on correct observation. Talmudic anatomy 
is inestimably richer; it is not free from fanciful distortions, 
but it reaches further and supplants the Greek theory of the 
“humors” with a rational explanation of the normal and path- 
ological structure of the body. The details are sometimes as- 
tonishing in their accuracy, as in the description of the small 
cartilage rings in the structure of the trachea, discovered by 
Western anatomists only in the 18" century. At the same time, 
talmudic anatomy is deficient by omission, apparently because 
the subject was not studied systematically but only incidentally 
as far as it was necessary for the solving of halakhic problems. 
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Side by side with fanciful notions, there are to be found in the 
Talmud the beginnings of a scientific method using postmor- 
tem examination and dissection of the bodies of animals. Like 
Greek anatomy, talmudic anatomy shows lack of precision in 
terminology, which is sometimes expressed through analogy 
and figures of speech. Graphic illustration is also lacking, since 
drawing was introduced in the study of anatomy only during 
the period approaching the Renaissance. 

As in all ancient anatomical works, numerous terms are 
cited in the Bible for the bones: the lower part of the spinal 
column is called azeh (Lev. 3:9); the upper part of the pelvis 
kesalim; the loins are given a plural (ibid. 3:4), in accordance 
with their dual structure; the upper (cervical) part of the spi- 
nal column is described as mafreket (1 Sam. 4:18) with its 
anatomical location, explaining the sudden death resulting 
from its fracture. Joints mentioned are the berekh (“knee”); 
karsol (“ankle? “malleolus”; Ps. 18:37; 11 Sam. 22:37); the term 
kaf ha-yarekh (“the hollow of the thigh”) and its topographi- 
cal connection with the gid ha-nasheh (“sinew of the thigh’; 
Gen. 32:33) have not been sufficiently defined. The term thigh 
entered Vesalius’ Tabulae Anatomicae (Table 5), where it is la- 
beled as the yarekh, femur, and also pahad ha-yarekh (Table 6, 
according to Job 40:17). Even in Vesalius’ time it was felt that 
the biblical word yarekh was used in various meanings and 
was not altogether clear. 

The Bible makes frequent mention of internal organs 
of the body such as the pharynx (Joa), the gullet (garon), the 
heart (ev), the liver (kaved) with the gallbladder (marah), the 
womb (rehem), the stomach (kevah), the entrails (meayim), 
and the kidneys (kelayot). The yoteret ha-kaved or ha-yoteret 
al ha-kaved (in connection with the liver) is difficult to iden- 
tify (Lev. 3:4), although the reference is probably to the mes- 
entery, called by Tobias *Cohn the Physician “the covering 
membrane.” The gidim (“sinews”) in the Bible, as in Greek 
anatomy, denote both nerves and ligaments and sometimes 
even vessels. The gid ha-nasheh (“nerve of the thigh”) is usu- 
ally identified with the ischiadic nerve. The muscles are rec- 
ognized as the parts furnishing power and movement: “his 
strength is in the muscles of his belly” (Job 40:16). 

Talmudic scholars were much occupied with the regula- 
tions concerning ritually unclean meat, with physical disfig- 
urement that disqualified a man for the priesthood, and with 
rules concerning the menstruous woman, defilement, and 
the like. This accounts for the anatomical knowledge so wide- 
spread among talmudists. The dissection of animal carcasses 
to ascertain their ritual fitness revealed important facts and 
prevented the development of fantastic notions. The Talmud 
even assumes the possibility of the investigation of the human 
body for forensic purposes (Hul. 11a). In Bekhorot 45a, Samuel 
relates that “the disciples of R. Ishmael boiled the corpse of a 
prostitute who had been condemned by the king to be burned; 
upon examination, they found that she had 252 [bones].” This 
investigation was carried out in order to ascertain the number 
of bones in the human body, since the remains of corpses de- 
file an abode only if they constitute more than half the skel- 
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eton, i.e., most of the bones. The sages carried out the exami- 
nations themselves or relied on the testimony of a qualified 
physician (cf. Tosef. Oho. 4:2; Naz. 52a, “Todos the physician 
entered and all the physicians with him”). 


The Skeleton 

The enumeration of 248 (701) members (bones) in the hu- 
man body is famous in rabbinic tradition (Oho. 1:8). This num- 
ber does not correspond to the number of bones in the body 
of an adult, which amounts only to 200. From the number 
counted by Ishmael’s pupils it may be inferred that the body 
they examined was that of a girl of 17. Supporting this expla- 
nation is the figure “six [members] of the key of the heart,” ie., 
the breastbone (sternum), of which there is only a single unit 
in an adult but which contains six points of ossification. The 
term “key of the heart” is to be explained by the inclusion of 
the two superior ribs in the morphological description of the 
breastbone: these two superior ribs are shorter and rounder, 
and their junction with the breastbone actually resembles a 
key. Accordingly, the rabbis of the Mishnah enumerate only 11 
ribs instead of 12, the upper being already included in the “key 
of the heart.” The figure 248 for the number of bones in the 
body also occurs in the writings of Abu-]-Qasim, the famous 
surgeon of the tenth century. It would seem that in this detail 
the Arabs were influenced by the Talmud rather than by the 
Greeks, since Hippocrates cites figures which are widely inac- 
curate (101, including the nails), while Galen gives no figure at 
all. The nomenclature of the bones in the Talmud is precise in 
its anatomical differentiation. The Mishnah distinguishes bet 
ween the foot (pissat ha-regel), the leg (shok), and the thigh 
or thighbone (yarekh, kulit). Corresponding to these are three 
joints by which the bones are joined to each other: the ankle 
(karsol), the knee joint (arkuvah), and the hip joint (katlit). Be- 
sides these precise anatomical details, mention is also made of 
the legendary bone known as the Juz (the medieval os resurrec- 
tionis) said to be situated at the bottom of the spinal column. 
According to the legend, it could not be dissolved in water or 
burned by fire, “and from it man will blossom forth at the res- 
urrection” (Eccles. R. 12:5, no. 1; Gen. R. 28:3). 


The Digestive Organs 

A remarkable passage is that which compares the salivary 
glands to springs of water and refers to them as “the conduit 
(ammat ha-mayim) that passes beneath the tongue” (Lev. R. 
16:4). This is most interesting in view of the fact that the ducts 
of the salivary glands were not described with precision in sci- 
entific literature until the 16" and 17* centuries. The tongue 
(lashon) is described as enclosed by two walls — the jawbone 
(eset) and the flesh of the cheek (Jehi; Ar. 15b). The topogra- 
phy of the windpipe (kaneh) and the esophagus (veshet) is de- 
scribed correctly (“lest the food enter the windpipe before it 
reaches the esophagus” — Taan. 5b; Pes. 108a). In the esophagus 
two membranes were accurately distinguished: the outer or 
red muscular membrane, and the inner or white mucous one 
(Hul. 43a). Many structural details of the maw of the rumi- 
nants were also known to talmudists (Hul. 3:1). The digestive 
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tract of the human being is described in a pseudo-scientific 
manner: “Ten organs minister to the body in the following 
phases of food absorption: from the mouth to the esopha- 
gus; from there to the first stomach where the food is ground; 
from there to the lower digestive tract of the maw; from there 
to the stomach; from there to the small intestine; from there 
to the colon ascendens; from there to the colon transversum; 
from there to the colon descendens; from there to the anus, and 
thence outward.” This defective account, which is to be found 
in several midrashic versions (Lev R. 3:4; Eccles. R. 7:19, no. 33 
et al.), is patently influenced by findings in animals. The liver 
was regarded as one of the ruling parts of the human body 
(Zohar, Iv, 153a), the other two being the brain and the heart. 
The tarpesh above the liver, according to Maimonides, desig- 
nates the diaphragm. The hazzar ha-kaved (“courtyard of the 
liver”; Yoma 8:6) according to Preuss, is the part known as the 
lobus caudatus [?]. The ezba ha-kaved (“finger of the liver”; 
Tam. 4:3) is identified by J.L. Katzenelsohn as the pancreas, 
although that structure was unknown in ancient anatomy as 
a special organ. The spleen is described in its various parts 
(Hul. 93a), its convex side being called dad ha-tehol (“nipple 
of the spleen”). The membrane and the blood vessels of the 
hilus lienalis are also mentioned. The removal of the spleen by 
surgery is referred to in the Talmud (Sanh. 21b). 


The Respiratory Organs 

The upper part of the windpipe is called the gargeret (Hul. 3:1); 
the windpipe is composed of rings (hulyot), and sub-rings are 
also referred to, i.e., the ligaments joining the cartilage rings. 
There are descriptions of the ring cartilage called “the large 
ring,’ of the thyroid cartilage, called the kova (“helmet”) to- 
gether with its protruding part, hud ha-kova (“the point of the 
helmet”), an d of its lower parts, shippuei kova (“the slopes of 
the helmet”). Identification was also made of the two small 
cartilages called hitin (“protuberances”) at the end of the large 
ring. (These cartilages were not discovered in the West before 
Santorini in the 18" century.) The talmudists also correctly 
recognized the existence of three lobes in the right lung and 
two in the left. (Hippocrates enumerated three on each side.) 
They also described the serous membranes of the lung and of 
the bronchial tubes. 


The Heart 

The Talmud contains few details on the anatomy of the heart, 
since a wound in the heart generally caused the death of the 
animal before slaughtering. The position of the heart is given 
as on the left side of the body (Men. 36b), in contrast to Ga- 
len’s statement that it was in the exact center of the chest. The 
heart is divided into chambers (Hul. 45b), but there is no trace 
of Aristotle’s erroneous view, supported by Avicenna, of the 
existence of three chambers in the heart. The aorta is men- 
tioned under the name of keneh ha-lev (“pipe of the heart”) 
in Hullin 45b, and Maimonides adds mizrak gadol (“the aorta 
is the great fountain’). The two auricles are mentioned in Tik- 
kunei Zohar (69): “There are two houses (battim) and two ears 
(udenin) in the heart? 
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The Genital Organs 

IN THE MALE. The special terms for the membrum virile 
are eiver (BM 84a), ezba (Pes. 112b), gid, ammah (Shab. 108b), 
shammash (Nid. 6ob), etc. The term atarah (“crown”) des- 
ignating the part projecting behind the glans of the penis 
passed to Western anatomy as corona glandis. The (erroneous) 
view that “there are two ducts in the male, one to emit 
urine and the other semen, separated by a thin tissue” (Bek. 
44b) was widely held in the Middle Ages, also among 
the Arabs, and was corrected only in the 16 century by 
Vesalius. The rabbis described the two membranes of the 
testicles (Hul. 45a) and the vas deferens (hutei beizah; Yev. 
75b) and knew of the connection between erection of the pe- 
nis (kishui) and the spinal cord, where disease prevents co- 
habitation. 


IN THE FEMALE. Because of their attention to regulations 
concerning the menstruous woman, the talmudic scholars 
treated the female genitalia much more extensively. The lan- 
guage they used (for reasons of propriety) to designate them 
frequently causes great difficulty in understanding the ana- 
tomical details referred to. The Mishnah (Nid. 2:5) lists the 
chamber (heder), antechamber (perozedor), upper chamber 
(aliyyah), and fallopian tube (adnexa). “The blood of the 
chamber defiles (the blood of the upper does not); that found 
in the antechamber defiles on account of uncertainty, since it 
is strongly probable that it comes from the source (uterus).” 
The Gemara (Nid. 17b) explains: “The chamber is within and 
the antechamber without, and the upper chamber is built 
over both and there is an open passage (Jul) between the up- 
per chamber and the antechamber; consequently, from the lul 
inward the blood in case of doubt (sefeko) is defiling; from the 
lul outward, it is in a state of purity.’ Ever since modern medi- 
cal historiography came into existence, scholars have struggled 
to explain these halakhot. Abraham Hartog Israels identifies 
the “upper chamber” with the fallopian tube; Rosenbaum (see 
bibl.) identifies it with the adnexa uteri and the broad liga- 
ments. Leibowitz’ identification is that the “chamber” is the 
womb; the “antechamber’” is the part nearest the cervix. But 
Preuss holds that the “antechamber” is the exterior portion of 
the female genitalia (vulva); the “upper chamber” is the vagina, 
which in present day Hebrew is called nartik. This conjecture 
is irreconcilable with the talmudic passage as a whole, since 
the vulva everywhere in the Talmud is called bet ha-toref, bet 
ha-setarim, bet ha-hizon (exterior chamber; hidden cham- 
ber; outer chamber), which also includes the labia. Katzenel- 
son would identify the parts of the “antechamber” with the 
septum vesico-vaginale and the septum recto-vaginale. Nor is 
it at all clear what is meant by the term Jul; it is perhaps to be 
identified with the cavity in the upper vagina: “from the lul 
inward” denotes the upper parts near the cervix; “from the lul 
outward,’ the lower parts of the vagina. In the anatomy of the 
female genitalia there is a place called in the Jerusalem Tal- 
mud bein ha-shinnayim (“between the teeth”) or bet ha-shin- 
nayim (“abode of the teeth”), which Rosenbaum identifies as 
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the collum; Rashi says “within the womb are fleshy protuber- 
ances like teeth.” 


Other Organs 

The Talmud does not deal much with the normal anatomy 
of the kidneys, but gives numerous accounts of kidney dis- 
eases. It contains descriptions of the membranes of the kid- 
ney, and refers to hilus renalis as hariz (Hul. 55b). It describes 
the outer and inner membranes (meninges) of the brain 
and recognizes the existence of motor centers in the spinal 
column. The Talmud records examinations of the spinal cord 
and of injuries to its membranes and marrow (Hul. 45b); 
it describes various kinds of morbid changes in the tissue 
and important details in its pathology such as softening (ham- 
rakhah), dissolution (hamsasah), and softening (hitmazm- 
ezut) of the marrow; and mentions the fontanel: “the place 
where an infant’s brain is soft” (rofes; Men. 37a). It recognized 
two hemispheres of the cerebellum over the large aperture 
at the base of the cranium “like two beans (polim) lying at 
the aperture of the cranium” (Hul. 45a-b). These are also de- 
scribed by R. Jeremiah in the case of a fowl: “He examined 
a fowl and found objects resembling two beans placed at the 
aperture of the cranium” - a fine example of comparative 
anatomy. 


Middle Ages 

In the Middle Ages and the Renaissance period, the Jewish 
physicians shared the anatomical opinions of their neighbors. 
Vesalius was, however, assisted in his work of the compilation 
of his Anatomical Tables in the 16 century by the Jew Lazarus 
(Lazaro) de *Frigeis. The reluctance of Jews to submit bodies 
for dissection led to complications and ill-feeling in the uni- 
versities (e.g., at *Padua in the 17'-18' centuries; Eastern Eu- 
rope in the 20"). The most outstanding Jewish physician of the 
Renaissance was *Amatus Lusitanus, who in the 16 century 
participated in the teaching of anatomy at the university at 
Ferrara. He first described the valves of the veins, exemplified 
on the azygos vein. Lusitanus identified these valves through 
opening 12 bodies, although he did not show their connection 
with the circulation of the blood. 


Modern 

Outstanding in the modern study of anatomy was Friedrich 
Gustav Jacob *Henle (1809-1885) who did important research 
on the skin, the intestinal tract, and the kidneys. Another im- 
portant figure was Benedict *Stilling (1810-1879) who did pio- 
neer research on the spinal cord. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Perlmann, Midrash Refuah (1926); J.L. 
Katzenelson, Ha-Talmud ve-Hokhmat ha-Refuah (1928); A.H. Israels, 
Dissertatio historico-medica exhibens collectanea ex Talmude Baby- 
lonico (1845); R.J. Wunderbar, Biblisch-talmudische Medicin, 2 vols. 
(1850-60); J.L. Katznelson, Die normale und pathologische Anatomie 
des Talmuds (1896); E. Rosenbaum, Lanatomie et la physiologie des 
organes génitaux de la femme (1901); J. Preuss, Biblisch-talmudische 
Medizin (1911). 
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ANAU (Anav; Heb. 0711977 719), ancient Italian family. Most of 
its members lived in Rome, although some moved to other 
towns in Italy. According to family tradition, the Anaus were 
descended from one of four aristocratic families of Jerusalem 
whom Titus brought from Jerusalem to Rome after the de- 
struction of the Temple. It is the first Jewish family living in 
Rome to be known by a surname, which is found also in the 
Italian forms Delli Mansi, Delli Piatelli, or Umano. Branches 
of the Anau family are the ancient Roman Bozecco family, and 
the Min ha-Keneset (D197 77) or Mi-Bet El (9X 1°20; De Syn- 
agoga) families. The well-known Tuscan families of Da Pisa, 
Da San Miniato, and Da Tivoli who engaged in loan banking 
toward the end of the 14"* century were also offshoots of the 
Anau family. The accompanying genealogical chart indicates 
the main ramifications of the family and its most distinguished 
members between the 9‘ and 14* centuries. 

Especially noteworthy was JEHIEL B. ABRAHAM 
(d. 1070), head of the yeshivah of Rome and liturgical poet. 
The most important of his sons, *NATHAN B. JEHIEL, was au- 
thor of the Arukh. Jehiel’s other two sons were DANIEL BEN 
JEHIEL (d. before 1101), teacher in the yeshivah of Rome, litur- 
gical poet, and commentator on the Mishnah, and ABRAHAM 
BEN JEHIEL, teacher in the yeshivah of Rome. He founded a 
synagogue in Rome in 1101 with his brother Nathan. DANIEL 
(12 century), rabbi, is mentioned by *Benjamin of Tudela 
(c. 1159) as a leader of the Jewish community of Rome. JEHIEL, 
a nephew or grandson of Nathan B. Jehiel, is described by 
Benjamin of Tudela as a leader of the community and major 
domo of Pope Alexander 111. BENJAMIN and ABRAHAM BEN 
JEHIEL (beginning of the 13" century) were both physicians 


and talmudists. JUDAH B. BENJAMIN *ANAV (d. after 1280) 
was a talmudist and liturgical poet. One of the most eminent 
members of the family was BENJAMIN B. ABRAHAM *ANAV 
(mid-13" century), scholar and poet, one of the most versa- 
tile scholars of his day. MOSES BEN ABRAHAM, liturgical poet, 
wrote two selihot expressing his consternation at the condem- 
nation of the Talmud (1240). His younger brother ZEDEKIAH 
B. ABRAHAM “*ANAV (1225-1297), a noted talmudist, was au- 
thor of the halakhic compendium, Shibbolei ha-Leket. JEHIEL 
B. JEKUTHIEL *ANAV (second half of the 13 century), liturgi- 
cal poet, ethical writer, and copyist, was author of the popular 
ethical work Beit Middot (later published as Maalot ha-Mid- 
dot). Significant members of the family in later generations in- 
cluded ABRAHAM BEN JACOB ANAV (18" century), poet and 
rabbi in Rome, and PHINEHAS HAI *ANAU (known as Felice 
Umano; 1693-1768), rabbi in Ferrara. SALVATORE was active 
in the Italian Risorgimento and a member of the provisional 
government at Ferrara in 1848 and a year later in Rome. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Milano, Italia, index; Roth, Italy, index; Vo- 


gelstein-Rieger, 1 (1896), index. 
[Attilio Milano] 


ANAU (Piattelli), PHINEHAS HAI BEN MENAHEM 
(1693-1768), rabbi in Ferrara. A member of the *Anau fam- 
ily, he was also known as Felice Umano. He was a pupil at the 
yeshivah of Isaac *Lampronti, and brother-in-law of Jacob 
Daniel *Olmo. An extremely fierce dispute among the rab- 
bis in Ferrara was sparked off in 1715 when Isaac Lampronti 
published in Venice a periodical containing the halakhic rul- 
ings of his pupils. The second number, entitled Tosefet Bik- 
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kurei Kazir, included a ruling by Anau deciding in favor of 
the Ashkenazi custom of stressing the words of the Priestly 
Blessing on the last syllable and against the view of Nehemiah 
ha-Kohen and his followers who wished to stress the words 
on the penultimate syllable. Nehemiah regarded this ruling 
as a personal insult and complained about Anau to Mordecai 
Zahalon. The latter, who refused to recognize Isaac Lampronti 
as chief rabbi of Ferrara, came to the defense of Nehemiah 
in his work Meziz u-Meliz (Venice, 1715) which deplored the 
insult to Nehemiah and denigrated all those rabbis, includ- 
ing Lampronti, who supported Phinehas Hai Anau’s ruling. 
Anau wrote Givat Pinhas, a collection of responsa which has 
remained in manuscript. Some of his responsa were published 
in the book Pahad Yizhak of Isaac Lampronti. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: I.B. Ha-Levi, in: Ha-Maggid, 16 (1872), 
519-20; B. Cohen, in: Sefer ha-Yovel li-Khevod... A. Marx (1943), 
55; I. Sonne, in: Horeb, 6 (1951), 80, 92; Yaari, Sheluhei, index; S. Si- 
monsohn, Toledot ha-Yehudim be-Dukkasut Mantovah, 1 (1962), 
332-4; Milano, Italia; Vogelstein-Rieger, 1 (1896), index. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: H.A. Sosland, A Guide for Preachers on Composing and 


Delivering Sermons (1987), 65. Abpahannpavial 


ANAV, BENJAMIN BEN ABRAHAM (c. 1215~-c. 1295), Ital- 
ian scholar and poet. Anav’s teachers included the poet Meir 
b. Moses of Rome, and Joab, Daniel, and Isaac of Camerino. 
His main interest was in halakhah, but he had a thorough 
knowledge of mathematics and astronomy, and was among 
the most esteemed liturgical poets of his age. The bulk of his 
poetry, which he began writing in 1239, is still in manuscript. 
The part that has been published reveals him as a poet sensi- 
tive to the events of his time and to the suffering of his people, 
which he mourns in his many selihot. The themes of his poetry 
are historical. Thus, he wrote kinot when the apostate Nicho- 
las *Donin made his onslaught on the Talmud (1239); when 
the Talmud was burned in Italy (12.44); when the scrolls of the 
Torah were torn and the Jews compelled to wear the *badge of 
shame on their clothing (1257); and when the Jewish cemetery 
in Rome was desecrated (1267). Many of his kinot and selihot 
were included in the mahzor of the Italian rite. 

His works include Massa Gei Hizzayon — a satire in 
sprightly rhymed prose on the arrogance of the wealthy and 
noble which reflects the life of the affluent Jewish families in 
his city, Rome (Riva di Trento, 1560; repr. 1860, 1967); Perush 
Alfabetin (“Alphabetical Commentary”), on the Aramaic pi- 
yutim for the Feast of Weeks (*Akdamut) - the commentary 
reveals the poet’s knowledge of Italian, Latin, Greek, and Ara- 
bic; Sefer Yedidut - a book of legal decisions, which has been 
lost; Shaarei Ez Hayyim - a lyrical composition on morals and 
good character, in 63 stanzas (Prague, 1598; and in Kobez al Jad 
(1884), 71-74; the poem was also included in Moses b. Jekuthiel 
de Rossi’s Sefer ha-Tadir); notes on *Rashi’s commentary to 
the Torah; rules on making a calendar; responsa to R. Avig- 
dor b. Elijah Ha-Kohen: a prayer book, which included laws 
of ritual slaughter, and which has been lost; Sod or Seder ha- 
Ibbur (on intercalation), written between the years 1276 and 
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1294, found in various manuscripts of the mahzor according 
to the Roman rite; and glosses on the commentary of Solomon 
b. Shabbetai Anav and on the She’iltot of R. *Aha. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vogelstein-Rieger, 1 (1896), 235-8, 240, 244, 
277, 379-82, 452; A. Berliner, Geschichte der Juden in Rom, 1 pt. 2 
(1893), 34, 50, 54; Steinschneider, in: HB, 4 (1861), 57ff.; Halberstamm, 
in: Kobez al-Jad, 4 (1888), nos. 4, 6, 11, 12, 13; S.D. Luzzatto, Mavo le- 
Mahzor ke-Minhag Benei Roma (1856), 22; idem, Iggerot Shadal (1882), 
664ff., 669; idem, in: Ozar Tov, 3 (1880), 19; Steinschneider, Cat Bod, 
no. 4544; Guedemann, Geseh Erz, 2 (1884), 201; S. Bernfeld, Sefer 
ha-Demaot, 1 (1924), 263 ff.; Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 372; Waxman, 


Literature, 2 (19607), 74-75. [Yonah David] 


ANAV, JEHIEL BEN JEKUTHIEL BEN BENJAMIN HA- 
ROFE (second half of 13 century), author, copyist, and pay- 
tan; a member of the Anau family of Rome. Little is known 
of his life. He was the author of a significant work, first pub- 
lished at Constantinople (1512) under the title of Beit Middot 
and later in a different version at Cremona (1556) under the 
title of Maalot ha-Middot, on which subsequent editions were 
based. The book, dealing with 24 “steps” with ethical conduct, 
is based on talmudic, midrashic, and other sources. It begins 
and ends with a poem. The work enjoyed great popularity 
(nearly 40 manuscripts are extant). It was often reissued and 
was translated into Ladino. Entire chapters of it were included 
by Jacob *Emden in his Migdal Oz (1748). In 1968 the work 
was republished from a manuscript written in 1287 by the au- 
thor. Jehiel also wrote Hilkhot Shehitah on the laws of ritual 
slaughter (in manuscript). 

Some manuscripts which Jehiel copied have been pre- 
served. The number of errors which they contain is not at all 
surprising in view of the great speed at which he worked. The 
only complete extant manuscript of the Jerusalem Talmud, 
now in the Leiden Library, from which the 1523-24 Venice edi- 
tion was published, was copied by him in 1289. He completed 
the orders of Nashim and Nezikin in a month and 12 days. This 
manuscript has proved of great importance for research into 
the text of the Jerusalem Talmud. It contains his own notes 
and emendations, as do other manuscripts which he copied 
(in some instances he inserted various annotations into the 
text itself). His share, if any, in Tanya Rabbati (Mantua, 1514) 
has not been convincingly demonstrated, and there are diver- 
gent views on this score. There are also differences of opinion 
concerning the similarity between large sections of this work 
and the Shibbolei ha-Leket, written by his relative Zedekiah b. 
Abraham *Anav. There are two principal views on this subject. 
S.H. Kook maintains that Tanya Rabbati is the first edition of 
Shibbolei ha-Leket, which Jehiel copied and into which he in- 
serted his own notes and incorporated passages from a later 
edition of the Shibbolei ha-Leket as known today. S.K. Mirsky 
regards Jehiel as the author of Tanya Rabbati and attributes 
the similarities in the two works to the fact that both Jehiel 
and Zedekiah received the teachings of Jehiel’s uncle, Judah b. 
Benjamin Anav. In addition to the poems mentioned above, 
Jehiel wrote another at the end of the Jerusalem Talmud man- 
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uscript and a kinah on the destruction of a synagogue and of 
21 Torah scrolls in a fire that broke out in Trastevere, Rome, 
in 1268 (Kobez al Jad, 4 pt. 2 (1888), 26, 29ff.). Other piyyutim 
are ascribed to him (see Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 409). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Guedemann, Gesch Erz, 2 (1884), 196-201, 
327-8; S. Buber (ed.), Shibbolei ha-Leket ha-Shalem (1886), 24-31 (in- 
trod.); Vogelstein-Rieger, 1 (1896), 393ff.; Frankel, Mevo, 141b-143a; 
Epstein, in: Tarbiz, 5 (1933/34), 257-72; 6 (1934/35), 38-553; S. Lie- 
berman, Ha-Yerushalmi ki-Feshuto (1934), 15ff. (introd.); idem, in: 
Sefer ha-Yovel... H. Albeck (1963), 283-305; S.H. Kook, Iyyunim u- 
Mehkarim, 2 (1963), 268-73; S.K. Mirsky (ed.), Shibbolei ha-Leket 
ha-Shalem (1966), 40-49 (introd.). 


[Shlomoh Zalman Havlin] 


ANAV, JUDAH BEN BENJAMIN HA-ROFE (13" century), 
author, copyist, and paytan; member of the *Anau family of 
Rome. He was also known as Judah Yaaleh (initial letters of 
Yehudah Anav le-Mishpahat ha-Anavim, an allusion to Judg. 
1:2). Of his personal life, little is known. He studied under Meir 
b. Moses of Rome and may be approximately dated by means 
of a Ms. (Paris 312; of the Hilkhot ha-Rif on Seder Moed), cop- 
ied by him in 1247, and from a piyyut, “El Mi Anusah le-Ezrah,’ 
written by his cousin and pupil, Benjamin b. Abraham, in 1239, 
occasioned by Nicholas *Donin’s denunciation of the Talmud. 
In 1280 he completed his work on the laws of ritual slaughter 
with special reference to the customs of Rome and fixed the 
formula of a get (“bill of divorce”) for Rome. He was appar- 
ently the initiator of the communal synod in the same year 
(Ms. Hamburg 193, Ms. Oxford 633). 

Among his works are a commentary on the tractate of 
Shekalim (published in the Vilna ed. of the Talmud), and 
on the Hilkhot ha-Rif of Isaac *Alfasi (H.J.D. Azulai saw a 
manuscript of this latter commentary which covered most 
of Alfasi’s work). The only extant manuscripts, however, are 
on Berakhot, Seder Moed, Yevamot, Hullin, and on Hilkhot 
Tumah, Sefer Torah, Mezuzah, Tefillin, and Zizit. The only ones 
published are those on Pesahim (1955), Sukkah (in: M. Her- 
schler (ed.), Ginzei Rishonim, 1962), Rosh Ha-Shanah, Yoma, 
Taanit ((1963); also in Sefer Yovel I. Elfenbein, 1963), and Bera- 
khot (1967). His work on the laws of ritual slaughter (Hilkhot 
Shehitah) has been published in the introduction to Shibbolei 
ha-Leket (ed. by S.K. Mirsky (1966), 50-74). He also completed 
Solomon b. Shabbetai Anav’s commentary on Aha of Shabha’s 
She’iltot (from “Ki Tavo” onward; She’iltot, ed. S.K. Mirsky, 1 
(1960), 38-9). His halakhic questions addressed to Avigdor b. 
Elijah of Vienna and the latter's replies are quoted in Shibbolei 
ha-Leket, written by his cousin and most outstanding pupil Ze- 
dekiah b. Abraham, and containing much of his teachings. He 
is not the author of Tanya Rabbati as some erroneously con- 
tend but the work was influenced by his writings. Of Judah's 
piyyutim, a zulat to parashat “Shekalim” is extant. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, 1 (1852), 98, no. 287 (RIF); 170, no. 49 
(Shelomo mi-Trani); $.D. Luzzatto, Iggerot, 5 (1882), 669, no. 269; S. 
Buber (ed.), Shibbolei ha-Leket ha-Shalem (1886), 6-7, 11; Vogelstein- 
Rieger, 1 (1896), 277ff., 377-8, 504 (index); S.K. Mirsky (ed.), Perush 
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R. Yehudah b. Binyamin Anav al-ha-RIE, Massekhet Pesahim (1966), 
introd.; idem, Shibbolei ha-Leket ha-Shalem (1966), 35-74 (introd.). 


[Shlomoh Zalman Havlin] 


ANAV, ZEDEKIAH BEN ABRAHAM (13'" century), Ital- 
ian talmudist; author of the compendium, Shibbolei ha-Leket 
(“The Gleaned Ears”), which can perhaps be considered the 
first attempt in Italy at the codification of Jewish law. Although 
Zedekiah’s exact dates are unknown, he was alive at the time 
of the burning of the Talmud in Paris, which he describes as 
having taken place in 1244 (Shibbolei ha-Leket, 263), although 
most historians place the event in 1242. At the time he wrote, 
Zedekiah lived in Rome, as is obvious from the many refer- 
ences to “the custom here in Rome.” He received some of his 
education in Germany, where he was a pupil of Jacob of Wuer- 
zburg. He also may have studied for a time with *Meir b. Ba- 
ruch of Rothenburg. 

The Shibbolei ha-Leket is a major halakhic compen- 
dium on the liturgy (with copious explanations of individual 
prayers, and a complete commentary on the Passover Hagga- 
dah and the laws regarding the Sabbath, holidays, and fasts). 
The work is extant in several manuscripts, with only minor 
variant readings. A comprehensive edition, containing sec- 
tions on the laws of circumcision, tefillin, mourning, and rit- 
ually unclean food as found in the various manuscripts (but 
lacking in source references and notes), was first published by 
S. Buber in 1886. The first volume of a new critical edition by S. 
Mirsky, based on a 1260 manuscript in the Sassoon collection, 
appeared in 1966. A second work by Zedekiah, mistakenly 
thought by some to be a continuation of the first, is the Sefer 
Issur ve-Hetter (“Book of Prohibitions and Permissions”). Only 
136 of its 173 chapters were published in a mimeographed edi- 
tion from a deficient manuscript (Segullah, Jerusalem). This 
work deals with the dietary laws and with the laws of oaths, 
marriage and divorce, menstruating women, judges and wit- 
nesses, commerce (including partnership, loans, and usury), 
and inheritance. 

Zedekiah’s method is to state a particular case (or prob- 
lem) and to cite the authorities, both ancient and contem- 
porary, who have dealt with it. He then proceeds to discuss 
their points of view and, when required, refers to the talmudic 
source, often quoting novel interpretations. Only rarely does 
he give his own explanations and hardly ever does he render 
a decision. The two works are of great importance both in 
themselves and as sources of earlier material. Zedekiah quotes 
with equal facility from both the Occidental and the Orien- 
tal schools, citing more than 230 authorities by name in ad- 
dition to references to the geonim and to anonymous sources. 
He cites in particular the decisions of *Isaiah b. Mali di Trani 
and the responsa of Avigdor b. Elijah. 

The Shibbolei ha-Leket is arranged in 13 arugot (“rows”), 
ie., sections, and 372 shibbolim (“ears”), i.e., chapters. Sefer Is- 
sur ve-Hetter is arranged straightforwardly in 173 chapters di- 
vided into several sections, some of which are introduced by 
poems usually bearing the author's name in acrostic as does 
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the whole work. A shortened version of the Shibbolei ha-Leket 
was first printed in Venice in 1546 and achieved great popular- 
ity. There were at least two other abbreviated versions of the 
work, which was also plagiarized under the name of Tanya 
Rabbati (see *Anav, Jehiel b. Jekuthiel). 

According to Hayyim Joseph David Azulai, Zedekiah 
also wrote notes to Isaiah di Trani’s commentary to the Pen- 
tateuch. *Immanuel of Rome puts Zedekiah and his three sons 
among the prominent scholars and saints whom he meets in 
Paradise (canto 28, ed. D. Jarden, 2, 1957) and also addresses 
a dirge to him (canto 24) mourning the death of two of his 
sons within a month. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schorr, in: Zion, 1 (1840/41), 93-98, 110-5; 
Guedemann, Gesch Erz, 2 (1884), 192-4; S. Buber (ed.), Shibbolei 
ha-Leket ha-Shalem (1886), introduction; S.K. Mirsky (ed.), Shibbolei 
ha-Leket ha-Shalem (1966), introduction; Vogelstein-Rieger, 1 (1896), 
273, 382-6, 438; Gross, in: ZHB, 13 (1909), 87ff.; Michael, Or, no. 1169; 
Waxman, Literature, 2 (1960), 130-2. 


[Raphael Posner] 


ANCERL, KAREL (1908-1973), conductor. He studied com- 
position and conducting at the Prague Conservatory with J. 
Kficka and A. Haba, and finally became a pupil of V. Talich 
and H. Scherchen. He conducted at the theater (1931-33), the 
Symphony Orchestra of Prague Radio (1933-39), and also per- 
formed in festivals abroad. Forbidden to work by the Nazis, 
Anéerl was sent to Theresienstadt, were he played as a violin- 
ist and conducted a camp orchestra. In 1944 he conducted the 
premiere of Pavel Hass’s Study for string orchestra. In late 1944 
he was transported to Auschwitz. He was the only member 
of his family to survive the concentration camps. After the 
war, he dedicated all his efforts to renewing the musical life 
of Prague. In 1945 he was appointed conductor at the opera, 
resumed his post at the Prague Radio Symphony Orchestra 
(1947-50), and held a post as professor at the Prague Acad- 
emy (1948-51). He took over the directorship of the Czech 
Philharmonic Orchestra (1950-68) and in spite of the Com- 
munist constraints he restored its international fame. Anéerl 
received the State Prize (1958) and was named National Artist 
(1966). While he was conducting in Tanglewood, the Russians 
invaded Prague. Ancerl immigrated to Canada and took over 
the leadership of the Toronto Symphony Orchestra, a post 
he retained, despite ill health, until his death. He was held in 
great esteem for his idiomatic interpretations of music from 
his homeland and his remarkable insight into masterworks 
of the 20" century. He made many recordings, which reflect 
his concentration, reflection, intuition, and musical warmth. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove Dictionary (2001); MGG2; Baker's Bio- 


graphical Dictionary (1997); T. Potter, “Time's Arrow: Karel Anéerl 
(1908-73);” in: Gramophone, 81 (Aug. 2003), 30-31. 


[Naama Ramot ((2! ed.)] 
ANCHEL, ROBERT (1880-1951), French historian. An ar- 


chivist-paleographer, he worked from 1912 until 1940 in the 
Archives Nationales in his native Paris. His major work was 
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Crimes et chatiments au xvutt° siécle (1934). Anchel devoted 
much of his scholarly activity to Jewish history. His principal 
contributions are Napoléon et les Juifs (1928), Notes sur les frais 
du culte juif de 1815 a 1831 (1928), and Les Juifs de France (1946), 
a fragmentary but useful work. An objective, scrupulous his- 
torian, Anchel’s work is characterized by the painstaking pre- 
cision of an archivist, accompanied by the broad perspective 
of a historian. His presentation, however, is sometimes influ- 
enced by his desire to demonstrate the antiquity of the Jew- 
ish settlement in France and its continuity from the Middle 
Ages until the contemporary period, sometimes on the basis 
of slender evidence. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Feuerwerker, in: REJ, 112 (1953), 53-563 
Livret de L’Ecole des Chartes (1936), 143; Revue Historique, 158 (1928), 
296-383; Mathiez, in: Annales historiques de la révolution Francaise, 
5 (1928), 372-83. 

[Georges Weill] 


ANCIENT OF DAYS. The King James Version of the Bible 
rendered both attik yomin in Daniel 7:9 and attik yomayya in 
verses 13 and 22 by the phrase “the Ancient of days,” i.e., with 
the definite article the and with a capital A, hence with the 
clear implication that this was an appellation or epithet of God 
(like, e.g., “the God of heaven” in Dan. 2:18, 19, etc.); just as it 
rendered kevar enash in Daniel 7:13 by the phrase “one like the 
*Son of man,’ likewise with a capital letter preceded by the def- 
inite article, with the clear implication that the reference was 
to “the Son of man” of the Gospels, i-e., Jesus. All revisions of 
the King James Version, however - the Revised Version, the 
American Standard Version, and the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion (see *Bible Translations, English) - have recognized that 
this is precluded not only by the context but also by the very 
grammar of biblical *Aramaic and have consequently rendered 
attiq yomin in Daniel 7:9 by “one that was ancient of days”; 
attiq yomayya in Daniel 7:13, 22 by “the ancient of days” but 
without a capital a - the in this case meaning not “the well- 
known” but “the aforementioned” - and kevar enash in Daniel 
7:13 by “one like unto a son of man” (with a, not the). For, of 
course, these expressions — exactly like “great beasts” in verse 
3, “lion” and “eagle” in verse 4, “bear” in verse 5, etc. - do not 
purport to be designations of objective realities but only de- 
scriptions of figures seen in a dream. To be sure, the figures 
symbolize objective realities; and that the reality that corre- 
sponds to the figure of one of advanced age, with fleece white 
hair and snow white raiment, who sits on a throne of fire, sur- 
rounded by millions of attendants, and determines the fates 
of kingdoms and nations is God Himself, is so obvious that, 
unlike other features of the dream, it is not specifically inter- 
preted in the second half of the chapter. One cannot, there- 
fore, ask, “Why is God called the Ancient of Days in Dan- 
iel 7?” because He is not, but only, “Why is God represented 
in the vision of Daniel 7 by the figure of an ancient of days?” 
As for the explanation, no further one than His role there as 
the Lord of history is necessary, but an additional factor has 
been suggested. A vague recollection of a Canaanite tradition 
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has been surmised on the basis of one of the epithets of El, 
the head of the Ugaritic pantheon, namely, mlk ab snm, which 
is commonly interpreted as “the King, Father of Years.” Such 
a connection would be possible, but not certain, even if the 
correctness of the rendering “Father of Years” for the Ugaritic 
ab snm were certain. But in the first place, “years” is elsewhere 
in Ugaritic (as in Phoenician) not snm but snt; and in the 
second place, “father of” in the sense of “possessing” or 
“characterized by” is strictly an Arabic idiom. (That is why 
H.L. Ginsberg formerly translated “King Father Shunem,” 
guessing that El was identified with the God Shunem who 
is known from the Ugaritic ritual texts - which has its dif- 
ficulties. So has another possible solution: that sam in this 
title is a doublet of nsm “men, people,’ so that ab snm would 
be synonymous with El’s other epithet ab adm “Father of 
Man{[kind].”) 

That “ancient of days” is not an epithet of God in Dan- 
iel 7 does not constitute an objection to the liturgical use of 
it as such in English (in which it has a solemn and singularly 
beautiful ring), even if it probably is in large measure a result 
of the mistranslations of the King James Version cited above 
(see the Book of *Daniel). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.L. Ginsberg, Studies in Daniel (1948), 
15-18, 70-71; J.A. Montgomery, The Book of Daniel (1c, 19497), 297-85 
A. Bentzen, Daniel (Ger., 1952”), 61-62. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. 
Becking, in: DDD, 44-45. 

[Harold Louis Ginsberg] 


ANCONA (Marche), Adriatic seaport in Italy. According to 
Early Christian legends, the first bishop of Ancona was no 
less than the Great Rabbi of Jerusalem, who took the Chris- 
tian name of Quincus after baptism. Jews were living near 
Ancona in 967. In that year a document attests that Peter, the 
archbishop of Ravenna, gave land in perpetual rent to the Jew 
Eliahu, son of Justus. In the Codex De Rossi, dated to the tenth 
century, there is a reference to Nathan, son of Machir, son of 
Menahem of Ancona. It seems that there was already a syna- 
gogue in Ancona, destroyed in the earthquake of 1279, as the 
paytan Solomon ben Moses ben Yekutiel De Rossi of Rome 
wrote a selihah on the subject. 

By about 1300, there was an organized Jewish community 
in the city on whose behalf the poet *Immanuel of Rome sent 
aletter to the Rome community intimating that as the Ancona 
community was in economic straits and suffered from perse- 
cution, it should not be subjected to heavy taxation (Mahberet 
24). Most of the Jews who settled in Ancona came from the 
Muslim East. Jews probably engaged in moneylending in An- 
cona in the first half of the 15** century. There were also many 
merchants engaged in maritime trade with the Eastern Med- 
iterranean. In 1427 the Franciscan Giacomo della Marca, an 
enthusiastic disciple of *Bernardino da Siena, tried to force 
the Jews in Ancona to wear the Jewish *badge and to restrict 
Jewish residence to a single street. He was in part successful, 
as the city senate indeed passed restrictive measures. Around 
1450 the Jewish population of Ancona numbered 500 persons, 
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representing 5% of the city’s population. Both in 1456 and 1488 
Jews were accused of ritual murder. 

The arrival of refugees from the Iberian Peninsula opened 
a new chapter in the history of the Ancona Jewish community. 
The first to arrive, in 1492, were refugees from *Sicily. They 
were joined in 1497 by refugees from Portugal, and after 1510 
by others from the Kingdom of *Naples. An order to wear the 
badge was again issued in 1524, but was revoked four years 
later. Solomon *Molcho visited the community in 1529 and 
stimulated messianic enthusiasm there. The assumption by 
the papal legate of authority in Ancona in 1532 had mixed re- 
sults for the community. As Ancona was declared a free port, 
many Jewish merchants took advantage of its excellent harbor 
facilities to trade with the Levant. At first mercantile interests 
prevailed in papal policy and Pope Paul 111 invited merchants 
from the Levant to settle there regardless of their religion. In 
1541 he encouraged the settlement of Jews expelled from Na- 
ples and in 1547 extended the invitation to Marranos, whom 
he promised to protect against the Inquisition. *Julius 111 re- 
newed these guarantees, and about 100 Portuguese Marrano 
families apparently settled in Ancona. Jews from Germany 
also arrived in this period. Thus, around 1550 the Jewish com- 
munity numbered around 2,700 persons. 

In 1555, however, *Paul rv began to institute anti-Jewish 
measures in the Papal States. The Papal *Bull of July 12, 1555, 
was implemented in full in Ancona. The Jews were segregated 
in a ghetto, built the following year, prohibited from owning 
real property, and restricted to trade in second-hand cloth- 
ing. Papal opposition to the Marranos proved particularly im- 
placable, and a legate was sent to Ancona to take proceedings 
against them. Some managed to escape to Pesaro, Ferrara, and 
other places, but 51 were arrested and tried. Twenty-five were 
burned at the stake between April and June 1555. The horrors 
of the tragedy, mourned throughout the Jewish world, inspired 
touching elegies, still recited locally on the Ninth of Av. The 
event moved Dona Gracia *Nasi to organize a boycott of An- 
cona. The boycott, however, caused dissension within Jewry, 
some rabbis supporting the action while others opposed it, 
fearing that the pope might retaliate against Jews living un- 
der his jurisdiction. 

Still, the legal position of Ancona Jewry changed more 
than once during the second half of the 16 century. It tem- 
porarily improved under Pius rv, but again deteriorated under 
Pius v in 1567. Ancona was one of the cities in the Papal States 
(together with Rome and Avignon) from which the Jews were 
not expelled by the Pope in 1569, being tolerated because of 
their utility in the Levant trade; nevertheless many decided to 
leave. Some amelioration was afforded by the favorably dis- 
posed Sixtus v in 1586 and Ancona was again exempted when 
*Clement vii renewed the decree of expulsion in 1593. How- 
ever by the beginning of the 17" century, the Ancona com- 
munity was reduced to a state of debility that lasted through 
two centuries. Any temporary improvement that occurred was 
prompted by economic considerations. It is interesting that in 
1659, when Pope Alexander vit ordered the closing of shops 
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outside the ghetto, the city senate opposed him on the grounds 
that this would adversely affect the economic situation of the 
city. The decree was revoked. A local Purim was observed on 
Tevet 21 to commemorate the deliverance of the community 
from an earthquake that occurred on December 29, 1690. 

In the 18 century the Ashkenazi community slowly be- 
gan to emerge. The *Morpurgo family was the most important 
of the Ashkenazi families. In 1763 there were 1,290 Jews living 
in Ancona. As late as 1775 Pius vi again enforced all the most 
extreme anti-Jewish legislation. 

During the occupation of Ancona by the army of *Na- 
poleon between 1797 and 1799, the Jews were fully emanci- 
pated. The gates of the ghetto were removed, and two Jews, 
Ezechia and Salvatore Morpurgo, sat on the new municipal 
council, although the Jews, as well as the local population, 
were obliged to contribute heavy war levies. In 1814, after Na- 
poleon’s downfall, Ancona reverted to the Papal States, and 
in part the former discriminatory legislation was reimposed 
by Pope Leo x11. The revolutionary activity of 1831 resulted 
in the destruction of the gates of the ghetto. However, only in 
1848 was obligatory residence in the ghetto abolished. Various 
Jews contributed to the Italian Risorgimento, such as David 
Almagia, Giuseppe Coen Cagli, and Pacifico Pacifici. Ancona 
Jews paid a high price for their participation in the Italian 
Risorgimento. In 1860 the pontifical general Lamoriciére de- 
molished the Levantine synagogue to punish the Jewish com- 
munity. The Jews obtained complete civic rights in 1861, when 
Ancona was annexed to the Kingdom of Italy. After the unifi- 
cation the richest elements of the community took part in the 
municipal life of the city. In 1869 Gioacchino Terni was called 
upon to direct the Chamber of Commerce, and from 1924 to 
1927, Mario Iona. The Jewish population of Ancona numbered 
approximately 1,600 in the 19" century. 

The size of the community and its widespread connec- 
tions attracted many noted rabbis and scholars throughout the 
centuries, including the humanist *Judah Messer Leon (15'* 
century), the physician *Amatus Lusitanus, and Moses *Ba- 
sola (16"* century), Mahalalel Hallelyah of Civitanova, Heze- 
kiah Manoah Provenzal, Joseph Fermi (17"* century), Samson 
*Morpurgo, Joseph Fiammetta (18 century), Jacob Shabbetai 
*Sinigaglia, Isaiah Raphael Azulai, David Abraham Vivanti, 
Isaac Raphael Tedeschi (19 century), and H. Rosenberg, who 
published several monographs on local history. 

In 1938 there were 1,177 Jews in Ancona. During World 
War II, persecution was more individual than collective in 
character. The Germans, and eventually the Italian Fascists, 
demanded tributes to allow the Jews to live. In 1944 soldiers 
of the Jewish Brigade arrived in Ancona, and helped the com- 
munity get back on its feet. In 1967, there were 400 Jews in 
Ancona. In 2004 the figure was around 200, with two syna- 
gogues in operation, the Levantine and the Italian, in the same 
building on Via Astagno. The original Levantine synagogue, 
originally erected in 1549 by Rabbi M. Bassola, was demolished 
in 1860, rebuilt in 1861 and inaugurated in 1876, utilizing ele- 
ments of the previous synagogue. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Milano, Bibliotheca, index; C. Ciavarini, 
Memorie storiche degli Israeliti in Ancona (18987); C. Roth, House of 
Nasi: Dofia Gracia (1947); I. Sonne, Mi-Paulo ha-Revi’i ad Pius ha- 
Hamishi (1954); Roth, Italy, index; Milano, Italia, index. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: E. Ashtor, Gli ebrei di Ancona nel periodo della republica, 
“Atti e Memorie” (1977); M. Corvatta and M.L. Moscati, “Vicende de- 
gli ebrei marchigiani,’ in: Storia delle Marche (1985); M.L. Moscati- 
Beningni, Marche Itinerari ebraici, I luoghi, la storia, I arte (1996), 
22-43; H. Rosembergh, Cenni bibliografici di Rabbini e Letterati della 
Comunita’ Israelitica di Ancona (1932); H.V. Volterra, Ashkenaziti in 
Ancona (1989), 126. 


[Attilio Milano / Samuel Rocca (2? ed.)] 


ANCONA (D’Ancona), Italian family whose members were 
active in the Italian Risorgimento. ALESSANDRO (1835-1914), 
patriot, philologist, and literary critic. Born into a wealthy Pisa 
family, Alessandro studied at Pisa University. In these early 
years he joined the liberal circles in Tuscany seeking the libera- 
tion and unification of Italy. In 1854 he wrote his first essay, on 
the philosophy of the political reformer Tommaso Campan- 
ella, which brought him to the attention of the Liberal Party 
in Tuscany. He joined the staff of two Pro-Risorgimento news- 
papers in Florence, the Genio and the Spettatore Italiano. In 
1854-59, he went to Turin, ostensibly to study law. In fact he 
played an important role in the liberal movement, acting as 
a liaison between Cavour, prime minister of the Kingdom of 
Sardinia, and the Liberal Party of Tuscany. Ancona became 
friendly with the Tuscan patriot Farini, and in 1859, when Tus- 
cany was annexed to the Kingdom of Sardinia, he assumed the 
post of secretary of the Second Army Corps of Central Italy. 
Between 1859 and 1860, he promoted the cause of the Italian 
nationalists as editor of the liberal newspaper, La Nazione. 
In 1860, Ancona gave up politics for literary scholarship; 
through the efforts of his friend Salvagnuoli, he was appointed 
deputy-professor of Italian literature at the University of Pisa 
(1861). The official occupant of the chair was no less than the 
celebrated critic De Sanctis. Later on he received the Chair of 
Italian Literature, a post he held until 1900. He was also vice 
president and director of the Regia Scuola Normale Superiore 
of Pisa and a member of the Academia Reale delle Scienze. 
In 1904 he became a member of the Italian Senate. A typical 
representative of the positivist trend in the study of Italian 
literature, Ancona made an important contribution to the 
study of medieval Italian literature as one of its first philolo- 
gists. His philological research included the study of folklore 
material. He unearthed and edited many important docu- 
ments and encouraged others to publish critical editions of 
13- and 14b-century texts. Ancona himself produced one of 
the most important anthologies of 13"*-century Italian poetry, 
Le antiche rime volgari, secondo la lezione del Codice Vaticano 
3793 (1875). In La poesia popolare italiana (1878), he tried to 
prove that Italian poetry was developed mainly from popular 
verse. Other books dedicated to the early development of Ital- 
ian popular literature were the Canti del popolo reggino (1881) 
and Poemetti popolari italiani (1889). In his attempt to trace 
the origin of medieval Italian prose tales, Ancona engaged in 
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comparative research that involved the whole of European lit- 
erature. Examples of this pioneering work are his study of the 
motif of the *Wandering Jew La leggenda dell’ Ebreo errante 
(in saggi di letteratura popolare, 1913) and his examination of 
the development of religious theater in medieval Italy, Le sacre 
rappresentazioni dei secoli x1v, XV, e XVI (1873), a collection 
of old mystery plays with notes and commentary, on which 
he based his Origini del teatro in Italia (3 vols., 1877, 18917; 2 
vols., 1966). It was in the second edition of the latter that he 
included a chapter on his important discoveries concerning 
the Jewish Renaissance Theater at Mantua (vol. 2, pp. 403-22 
and 578-84). From his work published in the Rivista Storica 
Mantovana (1, p. 183) he revealed that there was at Mantua a 
company of Jewish actors who had won considerable fame in 
the 16" century and were obliged to play before the Dukes 
of Gonzaga between 1525 and 1597. About the same time, the 
playwright Leone (Judah) di *Sommo Portaleone was active. 
Ancona showed that at Venice, too, plays on Jewish themes 
and even one operetta were presented by Jews at intermittent 
periods between 1531 and 1607. Ancona surveyed the role and 
importance of Jews as actors and stage directors in the Italian 
Renaissance Theater. He also wrote many articles on Jewish 
literary personalities. 

Ancona’s contribution to the study of Italian literature 
includes his critical edition of Dante’s Vita Nuova (1872) as 
well as the book I precursori di Dante (1874). His most im- 
portant critical studies dedicated to individual Italian literary 
figures are those on the Contrasto di Cielo dAlcamo (1884), 
the Odi of Giuseppe Parini (1884), and II Tesoro di Brunetto 
Latini (1889). 

Ancona founded the literary periodical Rassegna biblio- 
grafica della letteratura italiana, which he edited until 1912; his 
own articles appeared in leading scholarly journals. 

His son PAOLO (1878-1964) was a celebrated art histo- 
rian and educationalist. He was born in Pisa. In 1909 he was 
appointed professor of the history of medieval and modern 
art at the University of Milan. He was also a member of the 
Fine Arts Council of the Italian Ministry of Education. Among 
his publications are Modigliani, Chagall, Soutine, Pascin, as- 
petti dell’ expressionismo (1952; Eng. translation, 1953); works 
on Italian miniature painting; and studies on the masters of 
the Italian Renaissance, including Piero della Francesca (1951) 
and Paolo Uccello (1959). 

Alessandro’s brother, SANSONE (1814-1894), born in Pisa, 
was an important journalist and politician in the Italian Risor- 
gimento. In his youth, like his brother, he wrote for Tuscany’s 
Liberal newspapers, the Spettatore and the Nazione. In 1859 he 
was appointed to the financial commission of the provisional 
government. He was chosen to write a report on the financial 
situation of the provisional government under the leadership 
of Ricasoli. Later, after the annexation, he was called upon by 
Cavour, the prime minister of the United Kingdom of Italy, 
to direct the “Department of Finances, Commerce, and Pub- 
lic Works” of Tuscany. 
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With two other Jews he sat in the parliament of united 
Italy in 1861, where he represented the moderate liberals, and 
in 1882 he was appointed a life member of the senate, on the 
floor of which he died in 1894. 

His younger brother was the painter Vito d’*Ancona. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: ALESSANDRO: In memoriam Alessandro 
D/Ancona (1915); L. Russo, La critica letteraria contemporanea (1942), 
index; Coppola, in: Nuova Antologia, 88 (1953), 435-56; G. Laras and 
R. Elia, in: Scritti... G. Bedarida (1966); L. Ferrari et al., Bibliografia 
degli scritti di Alessandro d'‘Ancona (1915). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. 
Foa, Gli ebrei nel Risorgimento italiano (1978). SANSONE: Vessillo Is- 
raelitico, (1894), 403-5. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Foa, Gli ebrei nel 
Risorgimento italiano (1978). 


[Joseph Baruch Sermoneta / Samuel Rocca (2"¢ ed.)] 


ANCONA, CESARE D?” (1832-1901), Italian geologist. 
D’Ancona was born in Pisa and studied geology under 
Meneghini. He was appointed professor of paleontology at 
the University of Florence in 1874. D’Ancona reorganized the 
section of tertiary malacology of the Central Italian Collec- 
tion of Paleontology over a period of several years, and as a 
result, the Italian Geological Committee asked him to pre- 
pare a comprehensive, systematic survey of the malacology 
of the Italian pliocene and early quaternary. This survey, the 
first since the early study of G.B. Brocchi in 1808, was pub- 
lished in 1871-73 and became the standard work on the sub- 
ject. In 1894 d’Ancona published a paper on the evolution 
of the horse, which earned him election to the Italian Royal 
Geological Association. He was cofounder and secretary of 
the Italian Botanical Society. His major publications are: Sulle 
Neritine fossile dei terreni terziari superiori dell’ Italia centrale 
(1889); Malacologia pliocenica italiana (in Memorie per servire 
all descrizione della carta geologica d'Italia, 1 (1871), 305-63; 2 
(1873), pt. 1, 171-264); Gli antenati della vigna vinifera (in Atti 
della Accademia dei Georgofili di Firenze, 13, 1890); Storia ge- 
nealogica del cavallo (ibid., 17, 1894). 


[Yakov K. Bentor] 


ANCONA, MARIO (1860-1931), Italian baritone singer. Born 
in Leghorn, Ancona was a lawyer and diplomat before he be- 
gan to study singing. He made his debut in Trieste in 1890; 
and in 1892 he was taken to London by Lago for a short sea- 
son at the Olympic Theatre. Engaged by Covent Garden in 
1893, he sang regularly there until 1901, playing Tonio in the 
first London performances of Leoncavallo’s I Pagliacci (1893). 
He sang regularly both in Italy and in New York - at the Met- 
ropolitan (1893-97), then with the Manhattan Opera for one 
season (1906-07). After World War I, he retired to Florence, 
where he taught singing until his death. 


[Max Loppert (24 ed.)] 
ANCONA, VITO D? (1825-1884), Italian painter of the “Mac- 


chiaioli” School. He studied engraving with Samuele Jesi and 
then at the Florence Academy. In 1856 he left Florence for 
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Venice, where he lived for a long period. Back in Florence, he 
produced his first well-known painting, Le Maschere, clearly 
inspired by his Venetian stay. His painting Labbandonata 
is dated to the year 1860 and the Portico to 1861. By then 
D’Ancona had adopted analytic composition. However, con- 
trary to most of the Macchiaioli painters, who depicted con- 
temporary subjects, Ancona favored in this period historical 
subjects. Thus, his best-known painting is the Esilio di Giano 
della Bella (1864), with a clear historical character. Towards the 
end of the decade he moved to Paris, where he was at home 
in the literary and artistic world, which included other Italian 
painters living there. In this period he painted mainly female 
nudes and scenes of domestic life. Back in Florence in 1875, 
he opened a studio at Borgo di Pinti. Already quite ill, he still 
found the strength to participate in the National Exhibition of 
painting at Naples in 1877, where he won a gold medal with the 
painting A porte chiuse: figura di donna nuda. In 1879, owing 
to his sickness, he had to give up painting completely. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S., Bietoletti, I Macchiaioli, la storia, gli artisti, 
le opere (2001), 112-21; I. Ciseri, Vito D'Ancona, Soncino (1996). 


[Samuel Rocca (2™ ed.)] 


ANDERNACH, city in the Rhineland, district of Coblenz, 
Germany. A Jewish community lived there toward the end of 
the 12" century under the protection of the archbishop of Co- 
logne, who acquired Andernach in 1167. The ritual bathhouse, 
built in the 14 century, still exists. In 1287 the Jews were ex- 
pelled, and the populace destroyed and pillaged the houses in 
the Judengasse; the archbishop, however, compelled the bur- 
ghers to restore all property to the Jews and to expel the rioters 
from the city. The Jews again appear to have been driven out 
of Andernach in the first half of the 15" century, but evidently 
remained close to its walls. They were permitted to take refuge 
inside the city during emergencies, especially during the wars 
of 1573-1655. The community increased from a single Jewish 
resident in 1860 to about 140 by 1925. In 1939, only 45 Jews re- 
mained in Andernach. At least 11 died in the Holocaust. No 
Jews have lived there since World War 11. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Germ Jud, 1 (1965), 11ff.; 2 (1968), 14-17; Sal- 


feld, Martyrol, 68, 90, 841. 
[Zvi Avneri] 


ANDERS, GUENTHER (Stern; 1902-1992), German phi- 
losopher, political writer, and novelist. Born in Breslau as the 
second child of psychologist William Stern and his wife, Clara, 
Anders was raised in an assimilatory milieu, or, in his own 
words, a “tradition of anti-traditionalism.” In 1919, he began to 
study philosophy in Freiburg with Edmund *Husserl, who also 
supervised his Ph.D. thesis in the field of logic. In 1929 he mar- 
ried Hannah *Arendt (they were divorced eight years later). 
Two months after Hitler’s election, Anders fled the Gestapo to 
Paris for three years. There he wrote his novel Die molussische 
Katakombe, a fierce examination of the conditions of think- 
ing and story-telling under dictatorship (the manuscript was 
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reworked several times and finally published after Anders’ 
death in 1992). In 1936 he was awarded the Amsterdam Prize of 
Emigration for his novel Der Hungermarsch. In the same year 
he immigrated to the United States, where he developed the 
focus of his later thought: the status of man in the age of self- 
iterating technology. Far from being a question of “evolution,” 
under Anders’ argument the 20" century locates mankind at 
a crucial point of its development, i.e., within a process of in- 
dustrial revolutions that sets up structures inevitably leading 
to the destruction of life and marginalizing man as a willing 
executor of his own agony. The triumph of technology over 
life presupposes the transformation of man into raw mate- 
rial. Herein the final significance of Auschwitz can be seen, a 
thought not least explicitly formulated in Anders’ open letter 
to the son of Adolf Eichmann (Wir Eichmannsoehne, 1964). 
In his system of negative anthropology, Eichmann represents 
man under the reign of technical totalitarianism, willingly 
fulfilling the demands of the killing machinery and unable to 
recognize the monstrous consequences of his own deeds. (His 
guilt remains, since despite his blindness, people are always 
able to defy the progress of monstrosity.) 

Thus the rise of technology, its manifestation as histori- 
cal protagonist, must be viewed from the perspective of ca- 
tastrophe. The scenery Anders chose for his principal work, 
Die Antiquiertheit des Menschen (Part 1, 1956; Part 2, 1980), is 
Hiroshima; the invention of the atom bomb - a product not 
answering any economic need, created to end all needs — be- 
comes an initial proof of his apocalyptic reading of cultural 
history. After returning to Europe (Vienna) in 1950, Anders 
dedicated most of his efforts to political realities. While his 
philosophical approach seemed too unorthodox and isolated 
to enable an academic career (he was recommended by Ernst 
*Bloch for a professorship at the University of Halle, cpr), 
Anders was strongly committed to the protest against the 
Vietnam War (Visit Beautiful Vietnam, 1968) and proceeded 
to become one of the most prominent activists against mili- 
tary and civil uses of nuclear power (Die atomare Drohung, 
1981; Hiroshima ist ueberall, 1982). 

Along with several literary awards, Anders received 
the Deutscher Kritikerpreis (1967), the Osterreichischer Sta- 
atspreis fiir Kulturpublizistik (1979), and the Theodor-W.- 
Adorno-Preis (1983). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Reimann, Verweigerte Verséhnung: zur 
Philosophie von Giinther Anders (1990); Text u. Kritik, 115 (1992); K.P. 
Liessmann, Guenther Anders: Philosophieren im Zeitalter der tech- 
nischen Revolutionen (2002); L. Luetkehaus, Schwarze Ontologie: ue- 
ber Guenther Anders (20027). 


[Phillipp Theisohn (24 ed.)] 


ANDRADE, EDWARD NEVILLE DA COSTA (1887-1971), 
British physicist and author, who established “Andrade’s Laws,’ 
concerning the flow of metals. Andrade was born and edu- 
cated in London, and graduated from University College. 
He worked in Manchester with Rutherford, measuring the 
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wavelength of gamma rays. In 1935 he was elected a Fellow of 
the Royal Society. He served as an artillery officer in World 
War 1 and after the war became professor of physics at the 
Artillery College, Woolwich, and later head of the physics 
department of University College, London. In 1950 he was 
appointed director of the Royal Institution and of its Davy- 
Faraday Research Laboratory. He resigned in 1952 after basic 
differences with the governing body. He carried out research 
at the Imperial College of Science on the electrical properties 
of flames and on radioactivity, and on the viscosity of liquids 
(here, too, a law bears his name). He was a noted historian 
of science, with special interest in Isaac Newton and Robert 
Hooke. His books, both scientific and popular, include Struc- 
ture of the Atom (1923), The Mechanism of Nature (1930), The 
Atom and Its Energy (1947), Sir Isaac Newton (1954), Physics 
for the Modern World (1963), Rutherford and the Nature of the 
Atom (1964), and Poems and Songs (1949). 


[Samuel Aaron Miller] 


ANDRADE, VELOSINO JACOB DE (1639-1712), physician 
and philosophical author. Andrade was born in Pernambuco, 
Brazil, then under Dutch rule, the son of Portuguese parents 
who fled there when the Inquisition persecuted *Marranos. 
After the Portuguese recapture of Pernambuco in 1654, An- 
drade went to Holland where he first settled in The Hague and 
subsequently in Antwerp. In both places he devoted himself to 
the practice of medicine. After the death of *Spinoza in 1677, 
Andrade wrote a polemical work entitled Theologo religioso 
contra o Theologo Politico de Bento de Espinosa que de Judeo 
sefez Atheista directed against the latter’s Tractatus Theologico- 
Politicus. A manuscript of Andrade’s work may still be extant. 
It may be assumed that he joined the circle of S.L. *Morteira, 
who had participated in Spinoza’s excommunication, and that 
his work reflects the views of that group. 

Andrade also composed a six-volume work entitled Mes- 
sias restaurado: contra el libro de M. Jaquelot... intitulado Dis- 
sertaciones sobre el Messias. This presents the Jewish view con- 
cerning the Messiah and is directed against a book in which 
Isaac Jaquelot, a minister of the Dutch Reformed Church, 
tried to substantiate Jesus’ messianic claims from passages in 
Hebrew Scripture. Andrade translated Morteira’s Torat Moshe 
from Hebrew into Portuguese under the title Epitome de la 
verdad de la Ley de Moyses. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Kohut, in: AJHSP, 3 (1895), 108-9; M. Kay- 


serling, Geschichte der Juden in Portugal (1867), 296; Kayserling, Bibl. 
12-13; idem, in: HB, 3 (1860), 58-59. 


[Joseph Elijah Heller] 


°ANDREWES, LANCELOT (1555-1626), Anglican bishop, 
one of the principal translators of the King James Version of 
the Bible (1611). Andrewes studied at Cambridge where he 
became a fellow in 1576, took his orders in 1580, and became 
master of Pembroke Hall in 1589. He was bishop of Chiches- 
ter (1605), of Ely (1609), and of Winchester (1618). Andrewes 
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knew many languages and it was said of him that he qualified 
as “interpreter general at Babel.” Andrewes opposed the Puri- 
tan tendency to place less emphasis on ritual. He had a work- 
ing knowledge of biblical Hebrew, but it is difficult to assess 
the depth of his Hebrew knowledge. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M_F Reidy, Bishop Lancelot Andrewes, Jaco- 
bian Court Preacher... (1955), includes bibliography; H. Hunger, Die 
biblischen Gebete des Lancelot Andrewes (1960); Schmidt, in: RGG, 
3:1 (1957), 369. 


"ANDREW OF RINN (Ger. Anderle von Rinn), alleged vic- 
tim of a ritual murder (see *Blood Libel) on July 12, 1462. The 
murder was reputedly committed on the “Judenstein” in the 
neighborhood of Rinn near Innsbruck, Austria, in the dio- 
cese of Bressanone (Brixen). The perpetrators were said to be 
four Jewish travelers who had purportedly bought the child 
from his uncle. The cult of Andrew was introduced in Rinn 
in 1620, following the cult of Simon of Trent. Pope *Bene- 
dict x1v approved his equivalent beatification in 1752 but in 
1755 refused to authorize Andrew’s canonization and stated 
that the Roman Church did not formally venerate him. De- 
spite repeated prohibitions by the Catholic Church and the 
Austrian government, there is an antisemitic cult of Andrew 
in Rinn up to the present time. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Kunzenmann (ed.), Judenstein 
(1994); B. Fresacher, Ander! von Rinn. Ritualmordkult und Neuorien- 
tierung in Judenstein 1945-1995 (1998). 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz / Marcus Pycka (2"4 ed.)] 


° ANDREW (or Andreas) OF SAINT- VICTOR (c. 1110-1175), 
Christian Hebraist, probably English by birth; died as ab- 
bot of Wigmore (Herefordshire). Andrew was the pupil, in 
Paris, of Hugh of Saint-Victor (d. 1141), who was interested in 
Jewish biblical exegesis. Andrew acquired some proficiency in 
Hebrew, engaged in prolonged oral discussion with Jews, and 
was the first exegete after *Jerome to introduce Jewish mate- 
rial into a Christian Bible commentary on a substantial scale. 
His works cover Genesis through Kings, the Prophets (includ- 
ing Daniel), Proverbs, and Ecclesiastes (the last is the only 
one available in a printed edition; ed. by G. Calandra, 1948). 
The Vulgate is collated with the Hebrew text, and an embry- 
onically critical attitude is adopted toward the sources, pa- 
tristic and Jewish alike. Andrew’s lack of concern with Chris- 
tian theological tradition even allowed him to interpret the 
“Suffering Servant” of Isaiah 53 not as Jesus, but as Israel, or 
Isaiah himself. As an innovator, he was at first fascinated by 
his newfound Jewish sources and recited them indiscrimi- 
nately. Later he assessed them more critically, though primar- 
ily from a rationalist rather than a theological standpoint. He 
evinced interest in biblical chronology and geography. His 
work parallels matter found in *Rashi and Joseph *Bekhor 
Shor. Andrew’s work circulated quite widely, and in about 
1271-72, Roger *Bacon, while commending his resort to the 
Hebrew text, deplored the prestige enjoyed by his “literalist” 
commentaries. 
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dle Ages (19527), 112-95; R. Loewe, in: JHSET, 17 (1951/52), 238-40; H. 
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[Raphael Loewe] 


ANDROGYNOS (Gr. avdpéc man, yvvry woman), animal or 
individual having both male and female characteristics and 
organs, a hermaphrodite. Both the actual and the legendary 
androgynos are known in talmudic literature. The legal posi- 
tion and disabilities of the androgynos and a description of his 
abnormalities are collated in a number of beraitot in Tosefta 
Bikkurim 2. In many editions of the Mishnah that chapter is 
reproduced as chapter 4 of tractate Bikkurim, although there 
are noticeable differences between the two texts. In talmudic 
literature, the androgynos is nearly always mentioned together 
with the tumtum, a creature whose sex cannot be determined. 
According to the majority opinion, the laws relating to the an- 
drogynos are determined by the fact that it is doubtful whether 
it is male or female. As a result, in certain matters “it has the 
status of a male, in others that of a female, or of both, or of 
neither” (Bik. 4:1). R. Yose, however, is of the opinion that an 
androgynos is a “creature of its own,’ i-e., belonging to a third 
sex (cf. also Yev. 83a). Most of the laws affecting the androgy- 
nos are based upon the oft-repeated comment on the word 
“zakhar” (“male”) occurring in Scripture, which is interpreted 
“(specifically) as ‘male; but not a tumtum or an androgynos” 
(cf. Naz. 2:7). The Midrash (Gen. R. 8:1) takes the verse “male 
and female” (Gen. 1:27) as referring to the creation of a single 
individual. Whereas R. Jeremiah b. Eleazar says that it refers to 
the creation of an androgynos, R. Samuel b. Nahman says “It 
means that he created them with a double face (du-parzufin) 
which was then severed in two.” In the Talmud, however, only 
the latter view is found (Er. 18a, Ber. 61a). This view is simi- 
lar to that mentioned in Plato’s Symposium (190b), with the 
difference that Plato speaks of three types of “double-faced” 
creatures, masculine-masculine, feminine-feminine, and mas- 
culine-feminine, whereas only the third type is mentioned in 
rabbinic literature. Nevertheless the view of R. Jeremiah is 
quoted by the Christian Fathers, who were at pains to refute 
this “Jewish fable.” Augustine, in his commentary De Genesi 
ad Litteram 3:22, refers to it, and Strabo declared it to be “one 
of the damnable fables of the Jews.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Guttmann, Mafte’ah, 3 pt. 1 (1924), 217-233 ET, 
2 (1949), 55-60; S. Lieberman, Tosefta ki-Feshutah, 2 (1955), 834-46; 
Ginzberg, Legends, 5 (1955), 88-89. 


[Bialik Myron Lerner / Stephen G. Wald (24 ed.)] 


ANDRONICUS SON OF MESHULLAM (Messalamus), 
Alexandrian sage. He lived during the reign of Ptolemy v1 
Philometor (180-145 B.c.E.). Andronicus acted as the spokes- 
man of the Jews in a dispute that arose between the Jews and 
Samaritans in Alexandria. The Samaritans claimed that the 
sanctuary on Mt. Gerizim and not that of Jerusalem had been 
built according to the Law of Moses and demanded a public 
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disputation between them and the Jews in the presence of 
Ptolemy Philometor. In the discussion, he demonstrated that 
the genuine high-priestly succession had been retained by the 
priests in charge of the Temple in Jerusalem, and that the sanc- 
tity of the Temple was unquestionable (since it was famous 
throughout the world and many kings had offered sacrifices). 
The king acknowledged the justice of Andronicus’ arguments 
and sentenced his Samaritan opponents to death. According to 
Samaritan tradition, however, the Samaritan spokesmen, Sab- 
baeus and Theodosius, gained the day. They proved that before 
his death Moses had established Mt. Gerizim as the sole holy 
place from which the priests could bless the people (Deut. 27), 
but that this was not recognized by the Jews whose text of the 
Bible was later. According to the Samaritans, their argument 
was approved by Ptolemy Philometor, and he prohibited the 
Jews from going up Mt. Gerizim, on penalty of death. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Ant., 13:74 ff, J.A. Montgomery, Samari- 
tans (1907), 76ff.; Graetz, Gesch, 3 (1905-065), 44ff., 651ff. 


[Abraham Schalit] 


ANER, ESHKOL, AND MAMRE (Heb. 81172791 , DWN , 729), 
three Amorite brothers, allies of Abraham (Gen. 14:13). They 
participated in Abraham's campaign against *Chedorlaomer, 
king of Elam, and his confederates who had waged battle 
against Sodom and other cities and had captured Lot and his 
family. After the victory Abraham refused any share in the 
spoils, but declared that Aner, Eshkol, and Mamre should re- 
ceive theirs (Gen. 14:24). The Genesis Apocryphon (22:6; Aner 
is called there 0739) explicitly accords the three brothers an 
active role in the battle with these kings. 

The names Eshkol and Mamre are associated with 
Hebron. A wadi in the vicinity of the city is named Eshkol 
(Num. 13:23-24; 32:9; Deut. 1:24); and the particular spot near 
Hebron where Abram pitched his tent is called “the terebinths 
of Mamre’” (Gen. 13:18; 14:13; 18:1). In Genesis 23:19 (cf. 35:27) 
Mamre is spoken of loosely as a former name of Hebron as a 
whole. According to B. Mazar, the ancient name of Hebron, 
Kiriath-Arba, implies that the city was a member of four 
neighboring confederated settlements in which the families 
of Mamre, Eshkol, and Aner resided, around the citadel of 
Hebron. However, these locations have not yet been identi- 
fied archaeologically. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Maisler (Mazar), in: Sefer Dinaburg (1949), 
316-20; idem, in: JPOS, 16 (1936), 152ff.; Albright, in: sor, 10 (1929), 
231-69; Benzinger, in: BZAW, 41 (1925), 21-27; Boehl, in: zaw, 36 
(1916), 65-73. 


ANFINSEN, CHRISTIAN BOEHMER (1916-1995), U.S. 
biochemist and Nobel laureate. Anfinsen was born in Mon- 
essen, Pennsylvania, the son of Norwegian immigrants, and 
converted to Judaism in 1980. 

After moving to Philadelphia, he received his B.Sc. in 
chemistry at Swarthmore College (1937) and his M.Sc. in or- 
ganic chemistry from the University of Pennsylvania (1939). 
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A research fellowship in Copenhagen was cut short by the 
onset of World War 11. He received his Ph.D. in biological 
chemistry from Harvard (1943), where he worked until 1950. 
He worked at the National Institutes of Health (1950-80) 
where he became head of the Laboratory of Chemical Biol- 
ogy (1963). Anfinsen’s research mainly concerned the relation- 
ship between protein structure and function but he had broad 
scientific interests, notably the molecular basis of evolution 
and protein purification. He was awarded the Nobel Prize for 
chemistry in 1972 (jointly with Stanford Moore and William 
*Stein) for proving that the three-dimensional, folded struc- 
tures of protein chains depend partly on the amino acid se- 
quences which make up protein chains and partly on the phys- 
iological milieu (the “thermodynamic hypothesis”). Later he 
applied the technique of affinity chromatography to protein 
isolation and purification, which enabled the production of 
large quantities of interferon and opened the way to advances 
in anti-viral and anti-cancer therapy. He also worked on the 
structure of enzymes related to the infectious properties of 
the bacterium staphylococcus. In 1982 he became professor 
of biology at Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, where he 
worked on extraordinary bacteria that thrive at high tempera- 
ture on ocean floors, a property which may have practical ap- 
plications. Anfinsen’s many honors included election to the 
US. National Academy of Sciences (1963) and awards from 
the Hebrew University of Jerusalem (1985) and Bar-Ilan Uni- 
versity (1990). He had a long association with the Weizmann 
Institute, where he was an honorary fellow (1962), a member 
of the Board of Governors (from 1962), and chairman of the 
Scientific Advisory Council (1974). Anfinsen’s many activities 
arising from his broad social concerns included his protest 
with other Nobel laureates against U.S. budget cuts for bio- 
medical research (1976), protests on behalf of political prison- 
ers (in 1981, necessitating travel to Argentina), and criticism 
of the potential misuses of biotechnology. 


[Michael Denman (2" ed.)] 


ANGARIA, transportation corvée. A postal system was intro- 
duced under the Achaemenian monarchy (see *Persia) for the 
transaction of official business between the various states in 
the Persian Empire and the imperial court. Herodotus (7:98) 
describes how the Persians divided the principal routes of the 
empire into stages, none of which exceeded a day’s journey. 
Although there are no data in the sources, the angaria 
must have been introduced in Erez Israel by the Persians at 
the beginning of the Second Temple period, since the main 
coastal route to Egypt, then ruled by the government of the 
Persian king Cambyses, passed through it. The first mention of 
the angaria in Erez Israel, however, dates from the Hasmonean 
period: release from it being included in the immunities which 
Demetrius 11 of Syria offered to the Jews (1 Macc. 10:33). There 
is no mention of the angaria being imposed under the Hasmo- 
neans. During the Roman period the highway between Sidon 
and Jerusalem was considered a principal route for the pur- 
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poses of angaria, while the cities of Acre, Caesarea, Samaria, 
and Beth-El were important stations along it. The Jerusalem- 
Antipatris highway was also a principal route, its important 
stations being Emmaus and Lydda. Although the original in- 
stitution of the angaria was as a postal service, the term came 
to mean impressment for nearly any public service. Not only 
were animals requisitioned, but men were conscripted to per- 
form tasks quite unrelated to the cursus publicus. Thus, R. Zeiri 
(third-fourth centuries) relates that he was forced be-angaria 
to bring myrtles to the palace (TJ, Ber. 1:1, 2d). It is related of 
Eleazar b. Harsom, a member of a high-priestly family, that 
his servants failed to recognize him when they encountered 
him with a sack of flour on his shoulder traveling to study the 
Torah and seized him for the duty of angaria (Yoma 35b). The 
third century was a period of economic and administrative 
breakdown, and the angaria served as a pretext for the impo- 
sition of all manner of burdens, levies, and confiscations (e.g., 
Lev. R. 12:1). In this period animals were requisitioned, but 
never returned (BM 78a-b); but this may have been a purely 
Babylonian phenomenon, as it is not mentioned in the paral- 
lel Jerusalem Talmud (BM 7:3, 11a; cf. TB, BM 49b). Asa result, 
in rabbinic literature, the term came to mean any act done 
unwillingly; cf. the statements that Israel accepted the Torah 
be-simhah (“joyfully”) and not be-angaria (PR 21:99) and that 
the sun runs its daily course with delight, and not be-angaria 
(Mid. Ps. to 12:12), though here there is a subtly pointed allu- 
sion to the original connotation, the cursus publicus. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pauly-Wissowa, 2 (1894), 2184-85, S.v. An- 
garia and Angarium; 8 (1901), 1846-63, s.v. Cursus publicus; Ros- 
towzew, in: Klio, 6 (1906), 249-58; Preisigke, ibid., 7 (1907), 241-773 
Krauss, Tal Arch, 2 (1911), 327, 374, 461 (no. 340), 502 (no. 748), 677 
(no. 162); O. Seeck, Geschichte des Untergangs der antiken Welt, 2 
(19217), 289 ff.; Supplement, 2 (1901), 550 ff; Guttmann, Mafte’ah, 3 pt. 
1 (1924), 216-7; M.P. Charlesworth, Trade-routes and Commerce of the 
Roman Empire (19267); Allon, Toledot, 2 (1958°), 189-90; I. Hahn, in: 
Acta Antiqua, 7 (Budapest, 1959), 155; R.N. Frey, The Heritage of Per- 
sia (1966), ch. 3, no. 74, ch. 5, notes 65, 67; D. Sperber, in: Antiquité 
Classique, 38 (1969), 164-8. 


[Joshua Gutmann and Daniel Sperber] 


ANGEL, AARON (1913-1996), Sephardi rabbi in Argentina. 
Angel was born in Komotine, Greece. He graduated from the 
Rabbinical Seminary of Rhodes and studied philosophy at the 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem. In 1940 he was named chief 
rabbi of Alexandria and a member of the bet din (rabbinical 
court) of Egypt. Following the Sinai War in 1956 the Jews were 
compelled to emigrate from Egypt. Angel was one of the last to 
leave. In 1958 he settled in Buenos Aires, Argentina, and from 
then until his death served as chief rabbi of the Asociacién 
Comunidad Israelita Sefaradi de la Argentina - the Ladino- 
speaking community. In his 42 years in Buenos Aires he was 
the spiritual and social leader of the Sephardi community and 
active in strengthening formal Jewish education. He taught 
in the Midrasha Haivrit and founded the Maimonides Jewish 
primary school, serving as its principal until 1989. 
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In 1988 he received the Jerusalem Award for Jewish edu- 
cation in the Diaspora from the World Zionist Organization 
and the Jewish Agency for Israel. 

[Efraim Zadoff (2™4 ed.)] 


ANGEL, BARUCH (1595-1670), talmudist, preacher, and kab- 
balist of Salonika. Angel, head of the Talmud Torah Yeshivah, 
was one of the outstanding scholars of his age. His disciples 
included David *Conforte, Solomon b. Samuel Florentin, and 
Isaac Florentin. In 1651 he was one of the seven foremost schol- 
ars of the city. He signed a regulation dealing with a tax on 
clothing. He was invited to accept the appointment of rabbi 
of Smyrna but refused, because he was unwilling to encroach 
upon the domain of the incumbent rabbi. His published works 
are Hiddushei ha-Rav Barukh Angel (Salonika, 1716), on se- 
lected chapters of various tractates, and responsa (ibid.). His 
glosses to the Shulhan Arukh, Hoshen Mishpat, are included 
in the Doresh Mishpat (Salonika, 1650) of his disciple, Solomon 
Florentin. A work on the tractates Ketubbot and Shevu ot exists 
in manuscript form at the Israel National Library. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I.S. Emmanuel, Mazzevot Saloniki, 1 (1963), 
371-2, no. 840. 


ANGEL, MARC D. (1945-_ ), U.S. Sephardi rabbinical leader 
and scholar. Angel was born in Seattle, Wash., the son of Se- 
phardi immigrants from Rhodes and Tekirdag, Turkey, and 
nephew of veteran Sephardi rabbi Solomon Maimon. Angel 
received his B.A., Ph.D., and rabbinical ordination from Ye- 
shiva University in New York, with an M.A. in English litera- 
ture from the City College of New York. From 1969 he served 
as rabbi of the Shearith Israel Spanish and Portuguese Syna- 
gogue in New York. 

Angel wrote about 20 books on Sephardi history, tradi- 
tion, and customs; mourning; rabbinic thought; and ethics, 
and many scholarly and popular articles. He won the 1988 Na- 
tional Jewish Book Award in the category of Jewish thought. 
His doctorate on the history of the Jews of Rhodes was a pio- 
neering study in the field. 

Angel also served as president of the Rabbinical Council 
of America, was founder, president, and honorary president of 
Sephardic House, and subsequently became vice president of 
the American Sephardi Federation and chairman of the Rab- 
binic Advisory Committee of the Jewish National Fund. He 
was a board member of the New York Federation of Jewish 
Philanthropies, the HealthCare Chaplaincy, CancerCare, and 
many other organizations. He was on the Board of Governors 
of the Orthodox Union (ov) and a member of the editorial 
board of Tradition. 

Angel received the National Rabbinic Leadership Award 
of the Orthodox Union, the Bernard Revel Award of Yeshiva 
University for Religion and Religious Education, and the Fin- 
kle Prize of the New York Board of Rabbis. 

Representing the Spanish and Portuguese Synagogue 
founded in 1654, Angel developed sympathy for the Ameri- 
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can Indian and in 1993 delivered a eulogy at Wounded Knee 
for the Native Americans killed there by soldiers of the United 
States Army. 


[Yitzchak Kerem (2™ ed.)] 


ANGEL, MEIR BEN ABRAHAM (c. 1564-c. 1647), rabbi 
and preacher. Angel was born in Sofia, where his father was 
a communal leader. His family immigrated to Safed in his 
youth and there he studied under Samuel *Uceda, Eleazar As- 
cari, and Hayyim *Vital; he also mentions Israel *Saruk as his 
teacher. Angel returned to his native town where he was ap- 
pointed rabbi and preacher. He later served in other commu- 
nities, including Belgrade. He visited Constantinople before 
1620. His sermons were unique in form, as they were based on 
a homiletical explanation of the Masorah Magna of the Bible. 
He followed and developed the homiletic system of Jacob b. 
Asher and of Moses Alshekh, with his own kabbalistic com- 
ments. Angel published Masoret ha-Berit (Cracow, 1619), a 
commentary on more than 600 masoretic readings in alpha- 
betical order, which was immediately in very great demand 
and was rapidly sold. He thereupon published Masoret ha- 
Berit ha-Gadol (Mantua, 1622) on 1,650 readings. His Keshet 
Nehushah, an ethical work in rhymed prose, was published at 
Belvedere near Constantinople in 1593 by the press of Donna 
Reyna, the widow of Don Joseph Nasi. According to Conforte, 
Angel returned to Safed after 1622 and died there. The high 
esteem in which Angel was held by his contemporaries can 
be seen in the eulogy of Solomon Algazi (printed in Ahavat 
Olam (1643), Sermon 20). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore (18467), 51b; Ghirondi-Neppi, 
252-3. 


ANGEL, SHEMAYAHU (1810-1874), Turkish banker, mer- 
chant, and philanthropist. Angel provided generous support 
for the Jews of Syria and other Jewish communities through- 
out the Levant. He was born in Rosetta, Egypt, and settled 
in Damascus in 1832 after Muhammad “Ali’s occupation of 
Syria. There he used his wealth, reputation, and influence 
with the Ottoman authorities to help the local Jewish com- 
munity, which suffered from the 1840 *Damascus Affair and 
the 1860 Druze revolt. Angel provided material assistance for 
the Ottoman troops engaged in suppressing the revolt and 
successfully extricated many Jews from alleged involvement 
in the uprising. Sultan Abdiil Aziz decorated him and a guard 
of honor was present at his funeral. Angel’s writings include 
“Les Biens de Mainmorte de la Communauté Israélite,” in: 
Hamenorah, 4, no. 5 (May 1926), 133-44. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Franco, Essai sur (histoire des Israélites 


de Empire Ottoman (1897), 209-10. 
[Joachim O. Ronall] 


ANGEL OF DEATH (Heb. nv 4x29, malakh ha-mavet). 


The polytheistic concept of a specific deity of *death who is 
responsible for the origin and constant occurrence of death 
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on earth (cf. the Canaanite idea of the god Moth) was rejected 
by Jewish monotheism. According to the Bible, God is the 
master of death and of life. The origin of death is motivated 
not by the actions of an anti-human supernatural being, but 
through man’s own sin (cf. the formulation of Adam’s punish- 
ment in Gen. 3:22-23). Death, however, is often personified 
in the Bible; the fact that he has emissaries and a host of an- 
gels alludes to his independence of God (cf. Prov. 16:14; Hos. 
13:14). These allegorical notions, probably survivals of a poly- 
theistic influence on the Bible, are dominated by the more 
pervasive concept that only God possesses the power to re- 
turn mortal man to dust (cf. Job 10:9). This power He delegates 
to a “messenger” (malakh), one of His many angel servants. A 
cruel snatcher of souls, the “Angel of the Lord” who “smites” 
and “destroys” human beings (cf. 11 Sam. 24:16; Isa. 37:36) 
is called the destroyer (Ex. 12:23; 11 Sam. 24:16) and is de- 
scribed as standing between earth and heaven, with a drawn 
sword in his hand (1 Chron. 21:15-16). The Bible only refers 
to a temporary messenger and the instances in the Bible in 
which death is personified (Prov. 16:14; 17:11; 30:12; Ps. 49:15; 
91:3; Job. 18:14) do not point to a constant sacred power or 
to a permanent angel whose function it is to terminate life 
on earth. 

Only in post-biblical times did the concept of an Angel 
of Death who acted independently emerge. In popular belief, 
he was conceived as an amalgam of forms and concepts which 
had their biblical associations with death, cruelty, and wretch- 
edness. The Angel of Death was also identified with the hor- 
rifying and dreadful ogres and demons described in the oral 
tradition, in the literature of the ancient Near East, and in the 
literatures of medieval Europe (“devil” and “Satan”). An ac- 
tive supernatural being, interested not only in fulfilling God’s 
orders, but also on his own initiative, in fighting, harming, 
and destroying man, the Angel of Death is identified in the 
Talmud (BB 16a) with *Satan (“Samael”) and with yezer ha- 
ra’ (“evil inclination’). He symbolizes the demoniac forces, 
which were responsible for Adam’s fall and which continue 
to fight his descendants. 

In folklore, the Angel of Death is described allegorically: 
He is full of eyes (nothing escapes him), a diligent reaper (cf. 
Jer. 9:20), an old man holding a sword dripping poison into the 
mouths of mortals, etc. (cf. Av. Zar. 20b; Ar. 7a). But mostly he 
appears disguised as “a fugitive and wanderer” (cf. Gen. 4:12 
on Cain, the first being to take another man’s life), a beggar, 
a peddler, and an Arab nomad. Since the Angel of Death is 
only a messenger in Jewish tradition, his powers are limited 
and depend on his master’s (God's) decrees and orders. Thus 
there are remedies to overcome the Angel of Death and weap- 
ons against him. In general folk literature, the combatants of 
death endeavor to find the “herb of life” (cf. the Gilgamesh 
epics), or go in quest of magic means to attain *immortality. 
In normative Jewish legends, the study of the Torah, or some 
exceptional act of piety or benevolence, replaces the magic 
weapons generally used against death (cf. the folk exegesis 
on Prov. 10:2; 11:4 - Charity delivers from Death). There are, 
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therefore, many heroes, most of them biblical, who defeated 
the Angel of Death with their efficacious prayer, constant 
study, and outstanding acts of charity for a short or longer pe- 
riod. In the numerous versions of the legend about the death 
of *Moses (Midrash Petirat Moshe), Moses succeeds in chas- 
tising Samael who comes to fetch his soul. Only God’s prom- 
ise that He Himself would take the soul induces Moses to lay 
down his staff with the engraved Ineffable Name which had 
made the Angel of Death flee in terror. One of the post-bib- 
lical heroes who defeated the Angel of Death was R. *Joshua 
b. Levi. He seized the slaughtering knife and even came close 
to abolishing death forever. Only God’s intervention brought 
about the sage’s surrender (Ket. 776). 

Several of the animals that achieved immortality, among 
them the milhas or ziz birds (aggadic equivalents of the phoe- 
nix), as well as many of the persons who entered Paradise alive, 
“without tasting death” (cf. Ginzberg, Legends, 5 (1925), 96), 
reached their goal after a successful confrontation with the 
Angel of Death. The confrontation of mortals with the Angel 
of Death is a theme prevalent in folk literature and in popular 
traditions. The three main types of narrative in which the mo- 
tifis found reflect man’s ambivalent attitude toward death: 

(1) Where the Angel of Death is defeated, mainly by 
means of deception. Legends of this kind have mostly a hu- 
morous tone, as the cheated and fooled Angel of Death is a 
grotesque and stupid character. Man’s victory reflects his wish- 
ful thinking and longing to alter his mortal fate, or at least to 
postpone his time of death. The heavenly decree of death and 
the determination of each man’s span of life are, indeed, ir- 
revocable; since the executor, however, is not God Himself, 
the possibility exists to escape the messenger and to extend at 
least the span of life, if immortality in life itself cannot be at- 
tained. This narrative is associated with many motifs found in 
the universal tales of the “stupid ogre” and the “beaten devil.” 
The Angel of Death is tricked into missing the right moment 
for taking the soul. He is fooled by the change of the doomed 
mortal’s name (a tale still found in current folk literature in 
all Jewish communities); fails to identify the man whose soul 
he is supposed to fetch; marries a termagant who torments 
him and is at a loss to comprehend the queer conduct of Jews, 
etc. Already at creation the Angel of Death is cheated by the 
fox and the weasel: he thinks their reflections which he sees 
in the sea to be them. This fable in the Alphabet of *Ben Sira, 
which is similar to Far Eastern tales that originated in India, 
has been the subject of much comparative research and in- 
vestigation. 

(2) The cruel and stubborn Angel of Death as hero of tales 
of horror and magic. In this narrative, mortals upon meet- 
ing the terrible Angel of Death accept his authority submis- 
sively with their heart full of fear. In the Talmud, R. Nahman 
is reported as having said: “Even if the Almighty were to or- 
der me back upon earth to live my life all over again, I would 
refuse because of horror of the Angel of Death” (Mk 28a; see 
Rashi ibid.). In this narrative, the Angel of Death cannot be 
induced to swerve from his course; he is also the source of 
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magic knowledge, including medicine. In the stories belong- 
ing to this type of narrative, the Angel of Death is a physi- 
cian of excellent repute (or an assistant to a physician). He 
controls sickness, diseases, and plagues (his messengers). Sly, 
he takes man’s life prematurely, frightens and harms people, 
and is merciless and brutal. In the Book of Jubilees (10:1-13), 
Noah prays that the wicked spirits will not destroy him and 
his sons, and God answers his prayer. However, He allows 
only one tenth of the “malignant ones” to remain, ruling that 
Noah be taught all of the medicines for their diseases so that 
he might cure them with herbs. 

(3) The compassionate Angel of Death is the outgrowth 
of man’s optimism and wishful thinking. In this narrative 
the Angel of Death, though inherently cruel, can be moved 
to mercy and concession by a mortal’s exceptional deed. The 
narrative includes the numerous Jewish versions of the Greek 
Alcestis (Indian Savitri) motif (cf. A. Jellinek, Beit ha-Midrash, 
5 (19387), 152-4) where the wife offers the Angel of Death her 
own life as substitute for that of her husband or fiancé. In 
one of the versions (cf. M. Gaster, The Exempla of the Rabbis 
(19687), no. 139), the Angel of Death, seeing the devotion and 
readiness of self-sacrifice of the bride of Reuben the Scribe’s 
son (after his parents had refused to serve as substitute), sheds 
a “tear of mercy.” The Almighty then grants the couple 7o ad- 
ditional years of life, proclaiming: “If he who cruelly kills souls 
li.e., the Angel of Death] has been filled with mercy for them, 
shall not I who am ‘merciful and gracious’ [Ex. 34:6] show 
compassion toward them?” To this narrative belong also the 
stories of the helpful Angel of Death who rewards a benevo- 
lent man, consoles people after a disaster, etc. 

In most of the legends in the three types of narratives, 
the encounter between the mortal and the Angel of Death 
takes place on the mortal’s wedding night when either bride 
or bridegroom is doomed to die and opposes the executor. 
The evil demon Asmodeus (or Ashmedai) slays the seven 
husbands of Sarah so that she can become a wife to Tobias, in 
the apocryphal book of Tobit (3:8, 17). In another post-bibli- 
cal work, the Testament of Solomon, Asmodeus informs the 
king that his object is to plot against the newly married and 
bring calamities upon them. Solomon learns how to subdue 
him (as in Tobit 8:2) and harnesses him for work in the build- 
ing of the Temple. Jewish preachers and storytellers associated 
either the defeat or the concession of the Angel of Death, oc- 
curring specifically on that occasion, not only with the “wed- 
ding versus death” motif which intensifies the contrast in the 
narrative but also with the biblical prophecy, “And then shall 
the virgin rejoice in the dance, and the young men and the old 
together, for I will turn their mourning into joy” (Jer. 31:12). 
Homiletic interpretation of this verse could easily associate it 
with the motifs extant in the “Angel of Death at the wedding” 
stories. The motif of a young girl unsuccessfully imploring the 
Angel of Death (an aged, white-haired gentleman) not to take 
her life is very common in Yiddish folk ballads (cf. N. Priluzki, 
Yidishe Folkslider, 2 (1913), 1-42: Songs and Tales of Death). 
Unlike the folktales, the ballads end tragically. 
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The Angel of Death played also an important role in the 
Jewish dance of death, where he capered with sinners (mostly 
misers) of all classes and professions. His movements, mostly 
grotesque, as was the whole dance (performed by wander- 
ing troupes of paupers), highlighted the feeling of “memento 
mori” (cf. Ecclus. 7:38). The performances given mostly on 
festive and gay occasions (weddings, Purim meals, etc.) offset 
the surrounding glamour, joy, and splendor. The dancing An- 
gel of Death often recited or sang; in his song he stressed the 
vanity of mortal and perishable values and contrasted them 
to everlasting and immortal merits and piety. 

In many of the Jewish folk customs related to death, 
*burial, *mourning, and folk medicine, the traditional acts 
are directed against the unseen source of the disaster, the 
Angel of Death. Practices which do not seem to bear a direct 
affinity to the Angel of Death (closing the eyes of the dead, 
pouring out the water in a house where death had occurred, 
breaking pots, mourners’ meals, narrating *theodicy folktales, 
etc.) go back to old folk beliefs in which the Angel of Death, 
or demons affiliated with him, played a dominant role. Most 
of these beliefs are no longer current. A comparison of past 
and present mortuary and funeral customs, traditions, and be- 
liefs in Eastern and Western Jewish communities and those in 
the culture areas of these communities can contribute toward 
a reconstruction of the original affinities between belief and 
rites with regard to the Angel of Death. 

The impersonation of the Angel of Death led to the ex- 
tension of his traits and characteristics to the members of his 
family and servants etc. Indeed, in Jewish-Islamic folk legends, 
Azrail (the name of the angel who removes the soul from the 
dying body) is married, has children, sends emissaries (dis- 
eases, old age), etc. This also holds true for Samael in East Eu- 
rope who is often identified with the Angel of Death himself. 
He is married to *Lilith, who, beside her Satanic functions of 
luring and seducing men, also performs duties on behalf of her 
husband, the Angel of Death: she kills babies, harms pregnant 
women and those giving birth, etc. She fights life and human 
attempts to continue its successive chain in the same way as 
the Angel of Death. In many folktales, the Angel of Death is 
tormented by his wife (cf. Eccles. 7:26; where “death” became 
personified), his sons often suffer (one of them usually accepts 
his father’s advice and becomes a physician), and all the fam- 
ily members suffer from various disasters and calamities. The 
motifs in these tales are mainly man’s revenge on the Angel 
of Death and the consolation that man finds in this revenge; 
the concept being that as long as man has no other means to 
overcome his eternal and, in the end, always successful adver- 
sary, his only way out is through ridicule and irony. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Barth, Die Errettung vom Tode (1947); 
Key, in: JBR, 32 (1964), 239-47; J. Zandee, Death as an Enemy (1960); 
Ginzberg, Legends, 7 (1938), 31; J. Rabbinowicz, Der Todtenkultus 
bei den Juden (1898); JQR, 12 (1899/1900), 20; J. Trachtenberg, Jewish 
Magic and Superstition (1961), 335; T.-H. Gaster, The Holy and the Pro- 
fane (1955), 242-7; H. Chayes, in: y1vo, Filologishe Shriftn, 2 (1928), 
281-328; Zelkovitsh, in: Lodzher Visnshaftlekhe Shriftn, 1 (1938), 
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Sterben und Begraebnis im Volksglauben zwischen Weichsel und Memel 
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[Dov Noy] 


ANGELS AND ANGELOLOGY. The entry is arranged ac- 
cording to the following outline: 


Bible 
TERMINOLOGY 
ANGELS AS A GROUP 
THE ANGEL OF THE LORD 
IN THE HAGIOGRAPHA 
SILENCE OF THE PROPHETS 
EZEKIEL AND ZECHARIAH 
DANIEL 
Apocrypha 
AMONG THE JEWISH SECTS 
FUNCTIONS OF ANGELS 
FALLEN ANGELS 
Angels in the Talmud and Midrash 
ORIGIN OF ANGELS 
CLASSIFICATION OF ANGELS 
In the Liturgy 
MOVEMENTS OPPOSING THE VENERATION OF ANGELS 
Mysticism 
In Jewish Philosophy 
PHILO 
MAGHARRIYA AND KARAITES 
SAADIAH GAON 
ABRAHAM IBN EZRA 
MAIMONIDES 
AVICENNA AND AVERROES 
Modern Period 


Bible 

Many biblical writers assume the existence of beings supe- 
rior to man in knowledge and power, but subordinate to (and 
apparently creatures of) the one God. These beings serve as 
His attendants, like courtiers of an earthly king, and also as 
His agents to convey His messages to men and to carry out 
His will. 


TERMINOLOGY. ‘These beings are clearly designated by the 
English word “angel.” The terminology of biblical Hebrew is 
not so exact. Mal‘akh (4819), the word most often used, means 
“messenger” (cf. Ugaritic lak “to send”). It is applied frequently 
to human agents (e.g., Gen. 32:4) and is sometimes used figu- 
ratively (e.g., Ps. 104:4). This term was rendered in the Greek 
Bible by angelos which has the same variety of meanings; only 
when it was borrowed by the Latin Bible and then passed into 
other European languages did it acquire the exclusive mean- 
ing of “angel” Post-biblical Hebrew employs malakh only for 
superhuman messengers, and uses other words for human 
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agents. Apparently for greater clarity, the Bible frequently calls 
the angel the malakh of God; yet the same title is occasion- 
ally applied to human agents of the Deity (Hag. 1:13; Mal. 2:7). 
Elsewhere angels are called elohim (usually “god” or “gods”; 
Gen. 6:2; Job 1:6), more often bene elohim or bene ‘elim (lit. 
“sons of gods”) — in the general sense of “divine beings.” They 
are also known as kedoshim (qedoshim; “holy beings”; Ps. 89:8; 
Job 5:1). Often the angel is called simply “man.” The mysteri- 
ous being who wrestled with Jacob is first called a man, then 
‘elohim (Gen. 32:24 (25), 28 (29), 30 (31)), but Hosea refers to 
him also as a malakh (Hos. 12:5). As a result of this diversity, 
there are some passages where it is uncertain whether a human 
or superhuman messenger is meant. The Bible also speaks of 
winged creatures of angelic character called *cherubim and 
seraphim, who serve a variety of functions. A further ambi- 
guity is due to the fact that the Bible does not always distin- 
guish clearly between God and His messenger. Thus, Hagar 
encounters an angel, but later addresses “the Lord that spoke 
unto her” (Gen. 16:7, 13; similarly 21:17 ff.). It is God who com- 
mands the sacrifice of Isaac; later Abraham is addressed by the 
angel of the Lord from heaven (Gen. 22:1ff., 11-18). The angel of 
the Lord appears to Moses in the burning bush (Ex. 3:2), but 
through the rest of the story Moses converses with the Deity. 
So, too, in the Gideon story, Gideon speaks sometimes with 
God, sometimes with the angel of God (Judg. 6:11ff.). Some 
scholars infer from this phenomenon that the angel was not 
regarded as an independent being, but simply as a manifesta- 
tion of the Divine power and will. Others suppose that in the 
earliest version of these stories a human being was confronted 
directly by God, and that later scribes toned down the bold- 
ness of this concept by interposing an angel. 


ANGELS AS A GROUP. Micaiah describes a vision in which the 
Lord is seated on His throne, with the host of heaven standing 
by on His right and left (1 Kings 22:19; 11 Chron. 18:18). But 
frequently the phrase “host of heaven” means the heavenly 
bodies (Deut. 4:19; Jer. 8:2, etc.). Similarly, Isaiah (ch. 6) sees 
the Deity enthroned while the seraphim proclaim His holiness 
and majesty. One of the seraphim purifies Isaiah by a symbolic 
act, so that, unlike Micaiah, he becomes not a witness to but 
a participant in the ensuing deliberation of the council (cf. 
Zech. 3:7b), and when the Lord, as in Micaiah’s vision, calls 
(like El in the council of the gods in the Ugaritic Epic of Keret) 
for a volunteer, Isaiah responds. In the ancient cosmic hymn 
Psalms 89:1-3, 6-19, the goodness of God is praised by the as- 
sembly of the holy beings because, the psalmist emphasizes, 
He is incomparably greater than they and they stand in awe 
of Him (Ps. 89:6-9). This last is similarly stressed in two other 
early compositions (see Ex. 15:11 and Ps. 29). Not improbably, 
the motif arose in an age when it was not yet a platitude that 
“the assembly of the holy beings” or “the company of the di- 
vine beings” (Ps. 29:7) is not a pantheon of real gods. So, no 
doubt, did the practice of representing those beings as stand- 
ing before God, who alone is seated (1 Kings 22:19; Isa. 6:2; 
Zech. 3:1-7, especially 3:7 end; Job 1:6; 2:1). The exception, Isa- 
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iah 14:13, only confirms the rule: the speaker there is a pagan. 
Despite the masoretic pointing dina’ (“the Tribunal”) in Daniel 
7:10, 20, the scruple may have persisted into the second cen- 
tury C.E., since the context favors rather the interpretation of 
the consonantal graph 82"7 as dayyana@’ (“the Judge”). Related 
to the deuteronomic idea that the Lord actually assigned the 
heavenly bodies and the idols to the Gentiles but chose Israel 
to worship him (Deut. 4:15-20; 29:25) is the remarkable pas- 
sage (Deuteronomy 32:8-9): “When the Most High gave na- 
tions their homes and set the divisions of men, He fixed the 
borders of peoples according to the numbers of the divine 
beings (ON *132; so a Qumran fragment, in agreement with the 
Septuagint). But the Lord’s own portion is His people, Jacob 
His own allotment.” The masoretic reading oe? °22 “the chil- 
dren of Israel” for the reading of the Qumran fragment and 
the Septuagint cited above is a conflation of the latter and of 
a variant 9X “Ww, “the ministers of God.” This variant is not 
attested directly, but its existence may be deduced from the 
fact that it would account both for the masoretic reading in 
Deuteronomy 32:8 and for the use of WW, “minister” in Daniel 
10:20 twice, 21; 12:1. For these passages are obviously nothing 
but a bold development of Deuteronomy 32:8-9. Their doc- 
trine is that the fates of nations are determined by combats 
among the celestial “ministers” to whom they have been as- 
signed and that (despite Deut. 32:9) Israel also has a “minister,” 
Michael, who is assisted by another angel, Gabriel. In Job, the 
divine beings appear before God as a body, perhaps to report 
on the performance of their tasks and to obtain fresh orders; 
one of them is the Satan, who carries out his functions under 
God's directions (Job 1:6 ff.; 2:1ff.). The angels seen by Jacob 
ascending and descending the ladder (Gen. 28:12) seem to be 
messengers going forth on their several errands and coming 
back to heaven to report. 


THE ANGEL OF THE LORD. ‘The narrative books offer many 
instances of an angel - rarely, two or more - delivering a mes- 
sage or performing an action, or both. The angel appears in 
human form, and sometimes is not immediately recognized 
as an angel. The appearance of an angel to Hagar (Gen. 16:7 ff; 
21:17 ff.) and to Abraham at Mount *Moriah (Gen. 22:11ff.) was 
noted above. Further, three “men” visit Abraham to announce 
the birth of Isaac; two of them go on to Sodom to warn Lot 
to flee and to destroy the city (Gen. 18:1ff.; 19:1, 13 ff.). The an- 
gel of God appears to Jacob in a dream, says “I am the God of 
Beth-E],” and bids him return to his home (31:11ff.). The an- 
gel of God plays a role, not entirely clear, in the events at the 
Sea of Reeds (Ex. 14:19ff). In the *Book of the Covenant, God 
promises to send His angel to lead the Israelites and to over- 
come the obstacles to their entrance into the promised land. 
God’s name is in the angel, who must be faithfully obeyed 
(23:20 ff.). When Balaam accedes to Balak’s plea for help, the 
angel of the Lord comes as an adversary to the enchanter. The 
angel is visible to the she-ass, but Balaam cannot see the an- 
gel until the Lord opens his eyes (Num. 22:22ff.). When the 
“captain of the host of the Lord” appears to Joshua, the latter 
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does not at first realize that his visitor is an angel (Josh. 5:13). 
The malakh of the Lord in Judges 2:1ff., 10 and 5:23 may be a 
prophet; but the visitor who summons Gideon to leadership 
and performs wonders is clearly an angel (ibid. 6:11ff.). The 
same is true of the emissary who foretells the birth of Samson, 
and whose angelic nature is made manifest only when he as- 
cends to heaven in the altar flame (ibid. 13:2. ff, esp. 16, 20). An 
angel with a drawn sword is the agent of the pestilence in the 
days of David (11 Sam. 24:16-17; 1 Chron. 21:15 ff; the drawn 
sword is mentioned also in the Balaam and Joshua incidents). 
The old prophet pretends he has received a revelation from 
an angel (1 Kings 13:18). An angel appears once in the Elijah 
stories (ibid. 19:5ff.). The army of Sennacherib is destroyed 
by the angel of the Lord (11 Kings 19:35; Isa. 37:36; 11 Chron. 
32:21). The angel of the Lord appears two times in Psalms: in 
34:8, he protects the righteous; and in 35:5-6, he brings doom 
upon the wicked. 


IN THE HAGIOGRAPHA. Other references to angels in the 
Psalms are scattered throughout the book. In a few places, an- 
gels are called on to join with the rest of creation in praising 
God (Ps. 29:1; 103:20-21; 148:2; cf. 89:6ff.; in 96:7, the phrase 
“families of the nations” is substituted for the “sons of God” 
of 29:1; Ps. 78:49 and 104:4, most probably refer to forces of 
nature that perform God’s will). In Psalms 91:11-12, God com- 
mands His angels to protect the faithful from harm. The other 
Hagiographa have little to say about angels. The only possible 
allusion, in Proverbs 30:3, is doubtful. In Job, aside from the 
references to the “sons of God, angels are mentioned only by 
the three friends and Elihu. The friends point out that even 
the angels, the holy ones, are not flawless, and that man is still 
further from perfection (Job 4:18; 5:1; 15:15). Elihu speaks of an 
angelic intercessor for man (ibid 33:23-2.4), but the passage is 
obscure. The subject matter of the Five Scrolls is such that no 
special significance need be attached to their silence on the 
subject of angels (Eccles. 5:5 is hardly relevant). 


SILENCE OF THE PROPHETS. The prophets, except Ezekiel 
and Zechariah, say almost nothing about angels. In all pre-Ex- 
ilic prophecy, there are just two passages in which angels are 
mentioned. One is the rather obscure reference to the Jacob 
story in Hosea (12:5-6; contrast v. 14). It has been explained 
as a satirical attack on the cult of the angel (or divinity) Beth- 
El (see Ginsberg, in: JBL, 80 (1961), 343-7; cf. Gen. 31:11-12). 
The other is Isaiah's initial vision (6:1ff.), in which the winged 
seraphim have a prominent part. Thereafter, Isaiah makes no 
mention of angels (33:7 is obscure and probably not Isaianic). 
Jeremiah is completely silent on the subject; so is (according 
to the critical theory) the roughly contemporaneous Book 
of Deuteronomy. In the Exilic period, Deutero-Isaiah does 
not mention angels (Isa. 63:9 does mention the “angel of His 
presence,’ but the Greek reads - probably correctly: “No mes- 
senger or angel; it was His presence that saved them”). Spe- 
cial significance is attached to the fact that Haggai calls him- 
self (1:13) “the messenger of the Lord with the message of the 
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Lord” (malakh “Elohim be-malakhut Elohim) - apparently to 
stress the thought that God’s emissary to man is a prophet, 
not a supernatural being. Malachi’s attitude is not entirely cer- 
tain. His name (meaning “My messenger”) may be a pseud- 
onym, and he asserts that the priest is the malakh of the Lord 
of Hosts (Mal. 2:7). The mal‘akh of the Covenant (ibid. 3:1-2) 
may, however, be an angel, though the phrase might also re- 
fer to the returning Elijah (ibid. 3:23-24). Finally, it should 
be noted that the priestly code (regarded by many scholars 
as post-Exilic, though others consider it very ancient) does 
not allude to angels, except for the provision that cherubim 
are to be depicted on the Ark cover. This array of facts can- 
not be dismissed as mere accident, especially since angels ap- 
pear so often in the narrative portions of the Pentateuch, in 
the historical books, and in the prophetic writings of Ezekiel 
and Zechariah. Perhaps David Neumark overstressed this dis- 
agreement as a major issue of biblical thought (see: e.g., his 
Essays in Jewish Philosophy (1929), 104ff.). But the issue was 
certainly not unimportant. 


EZEKIEL AND ZECHARIAH. In the theophanies described 
by Ezekiel, the Divine Presence is seated on a throne sup- 
ported by four fantastic creatures, called in chapter 1 hayyot 
(“living beasts” or “beasts”), but identified in chapters 8-11 as 
cherubim. In the latter section, moreover, the destruction of 
Jerusalem is a task assigned to six armed “men,” while a “man 
clothed in linen with a scribe’s inkhorn on his side” is to mark 
the foreheads of such righteous individuals as are to be saved 
(9:1ff.). Later, this same man in linen takes live coals from the 
fire between the cherubim, to be used in setting the city afire 
(10:1ff.). Chapters 11-39 of Ezekiel do not mention angels. But 
in the visions of the rebuilt Temple (ch. 40-48), the prophet 
is guided by a man “who shone like copper” (40:3) and who 
goes about measuring the various courts and buildings and 
explaining their functions. During the vision Ezekiel also re- 
ceives instruction directly from God; and after chapter 47:12 
the “man” is not mentioned again. 

In Zechariah, angels are almost constantly present. The 
book consists largely of symbolic visions, explained to the 
prophet by “the angel that spoke with me” (1:9, 14; 2:1-7; 4:1-53 
5:5-10; 6:4-5). The “angel of the Lord” appears several times; 
he intercedes with God on behalf of Israel (1:12-13); he presides 
over the rehabilitation of Joshua and rebukes the Satan for ac- 
cusing the latter (3:1ff.). A number of other angels are reported 
to be standing by. Zechariah also applies the term “man” to 
angelic beings (1:8 ff. 2:5ff; the two women with stork-like 
wings, 5:9, seem to be symbolic figures rather than angels). 
For the first time in the Bible the angels in Zechariah appear 
to be acquiring an independent life on their own. 


DANIEL. The Book of Daniel repeats much about angels 
which is found in earlier parts of the Bible. It tells of innu- 
merable attendants around the Divine throne (7:10), and re- 
ports that an angel saved the three men in the furnace (3:25, 
28) and Daniel from the lions (6:23). It sometimes calls an 
angel “man”; one angel is described as a man clad in linen 
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(10:5; 12:7; cf. above on Ezekiel). But Daniel has strong affini- 
ties with the extra-biblical apocalypses, and so presents many 
new features in regard to angels. The revelations received by 
Daniel are either symbolic visions, which an angel interprets 
(ch. 7, 8), or they are revealed in their entirety by an angel (ch. 
10-12). Zechariah, too, had visions which an angel explained. 
But he also delivered prophecies received directly from God; 
such a thing never occurs in Daniel. In the latter book, too, 
angels do not merely carry out orders, but have some powers 
of initiative: “The matter has been decreed by the ever-wake- 
ful ones, the sentence is by the word of the holy ones” (4:14). 
Moreover, the angels now have proper names: *Gabriel (8:16; 
9:21) and *Michael (10:13; 12:1). This is the only biblical book 
in which angels have distinct personalities. Finally, the idea 
that each nation has an angelic patron, whose actions and des- 
tinies are bound up with those of his nation, is encountered 
for the first time. Mention is made of the patrons of Persia and 
Greece (10:13, 20); and Michael is the champion of Israel (12:1; 
on this concept cf. Isa. 24:2). 


[Bernard J. Bamberger] 


Apocrypha 

In post-biblical literature angels frequently manifest them- 
selves as independent beings, distinguishable by their own 
names and individual traits. Contrary to the general impres- 
sion gained from the Bible, certain allusions contained in it 
lead to the assumption that in the earlier periods of Jewish 
history angels played a more independent role in popular my- 
thology than in the post-biblical period. It was not, however, 
until the Hellenistic period of Jewish history that the condi- 
tions existed for a special doctrine of angels. 

During the Second Temple period it was assumed that 
only the great prophets of earlier times had had the privilege 
of direct communication with God while in later genera- 
tions mysteries of the end of days and of man’s future could 
be discovered only through the intermediary of angels. This 
led to attempts to explore the nature and individual charac- 
ter of the angels. Furthermore, Jewish literature of this period 
sought to teach the mysteries of nature, of heaven, of the end 
of days, etc.; revelation no longer served as the point of de- 
parture for the acquisition of knowledge, but as corrobora- 
tion of the validity of existing doctrines - on medicine (Jub. 
10:10ff.), botany (1 En. 3:1), astronomy, cosmology, etc. This 
type of apocalyptic wisdom literature assumed that the se- 
crets of the universe could be found only beyond the range 
of earthly surroundings —- by means of angels. The develop- 
ment of the concept of angels was also deeply influenced by 
the syncretism which characterized the Hellenistic Age. By 
means of the wisdom of the Chaldeans (which enjoyed great 
prestige among the Diaspora Jewry, see Dan. 1:4), the Jews had 
become familiar with many of the old Babylonian myths - the 
creation, the deluge, the early generations of man, etc. - and 
they sought to harmonize the myths with the biblical reports 
of these events. Old Babylonian tales of intercourse between 
gods and legendary heroes, and of books containing heavenly 
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wisdom, were thus made to concur with Jewish legends; how- 
ever, in order to avoid contradiction with the monotheistic 
character of Judaism, they were ascribed to the world of an- 
gels. One such example was Enoch, a figure created under the 
influence of Babylonian concepts, who appears as the bearer 
and creator of human culture, and as the transmitter of heav- 
enly wisdom to the early generations of man; his authority is 
derived exclusively from his constant communication with 
angels. Various sources treat Noah and Abraham in the same 
manner, ascribing their wisdom to their intimate knowledge 
of the world of angels. In addition, various religious concepts 
accepted by the Jewish people under the influence of pagan 
magic and demonology - insofar as they were not in direct 
contradiction to monotheism - were eventually incorporated 
into the doctrine of angels. 


AMONG THE JEWISH SECTS. The doctrine of angels was not 
evenly spread among the various parts of the Jewish people. 
The apocalyptic wisdom teachers imparted the knowledge 
that they had secretly acquired through their contact with 
angels, only to a narrow circle of the specially initiated. Con- 
sequently, the doctrine of angels found its widest distribu- 
tion among the secret societies of the Essenes. The latter (Jos., 
Wars, 2:142) carefully guarded the secret list of angels’ names. 
The Qumran scrolls testify to an organized system of angelol- 
ogy, in which the “Prince of Light” and other heavenly princes 
were expected to fight alongside the Sons of Light on the “last 
day,’ and they thought them present at meetings of the Qum- 
ran sect. A certain dualism is seen in the struggle for power 
between the forces of evil (Belial) and those of goodness over 
the sons of man (1QM 13:11). The Pharisees, on the other hand, 
showed little interest in these problems. The Sadducees, who 
were opposed to any kind of mysticism, are described by the 
Acts of the Apostles (23:8) as denying the very existence of 
angels; this however, was undoubtedly a false assumption, 
derived from the Sadducees’ rejection of apocalyptic teach- 
ings. Among Jewish magicians and sorcerers, the concept of 
angels was particularly confused, influenced as they were by 
the pagan literature on the subject, where the angels usually 
appear in the company of pagan gods, to combat disease. In 
some literary sources biblical figures, such as Solomon, are 
mentioned as having been in possession of secret formulas 
or means whereby they were able to induce angels to come 
to man’s aid. The Greek “Testament of *Solomon” cites a 
number of angels with whose activities Solomon became ac- 
quainted only with the help of demons. A similar manipula- 
tion of angels through the use of magic is found in the Sefer 
ha-*Razim. Angels appearing in post-biblical literature may 
be divided into several classes. The angel appearing in one of 
the visions of Zechariah (1:9) is not mentioned by name, but 
his active advocacy of the cause of Israel indicates that he was 
not a “messenger” in the strict sense of the term. In the Book 
of Daniel (8:16; 9:21) the angel Gabriel appears as an inter- 
preter of Daniel's vision. In later apocalyptic writings various 
angels appear as interpreters of symbolic visions, such as Uriel 
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(1 En. 19:1; 27:2), Raguel (23:4), Raphael (32:6), and Michael 
(60:4 ff; Testament of Abraham, ed. James, passim). A group 
of seven angels is frequently described as heading the world 
of angels; also designated as “archangels,” they have “entry to 
the presence of the glory of the Lord” (Tob. 12:15). They are 
Uriel, whose function is to lead the angelic host and guard the 
underworld (Sheol); Raphael, who is in charge of the spirits of 
humans; Raguel, who takes revenge upon the world of lights; 
Michael, who watches over Israel; Sariel, whose duties are not 
defined; Gabriel, who rules Paradise; Jeremiel (1v Ezra 4:38), 
who according to a later apocalyptic composition (Apocalypse 
of *Elijah; Ger., ed. by Steindorff, p. 10) guards the souls of 
the underworld (1 En. 20). These seven angels are always in 
the proximity of God and are the ones that are always called 
upon to carry out tasks of special significance for world his- 
tory, such as the punishment of the fallen angels, or of the 70 
angels who act as princes of the peoples of the earth (1 En. 
90:21ff.), the elevation of Levi to the priesthood (Test. Patr., 
Levi 8), the transmission of heavenly wisdom to Enoch (1 En. 
81:5 ff.), etc. A similar list is preserved in the Serekh Shirot Olot 
le-Shabbat (Angelic Liturgy) from Qumran (in vr Suppl. 7, 
pp. 318-45), in which the heavenly tasks of each of seven an- 
gels is recorded. Their names, however, were omitted. The War 
Scroll describes two angels of prime importance: “The Prince 
of Light” and “The Angel of Darkness,” with whom were asso- 
ciated “the sons of righteousness” and “the sons of darkness” 
respectively (1QM 13:10-12). These angels were in perpetual 
conflict and thought to fight on the sides of the two armies 
at the “last battle,” when the Angel of Darkness and his army 
would be destroyed. This is likewise expressed in the Manual 
of Discipline (1Qs 3:20-22), “In the hand of the Prince of Light 
is the dominion of all the sons of righteousness... and in the 
hand of the Angel of Darkness is the dominion of the sons of 
evil” Some have supposed that the Prince of Light was Uriel 
but others think he was Michael, for he is described in the 
War Scroll (1QM 17:6) as being sent by God in “eternal light” 
(cf. Dan. 10:13, “Behold Michael, one of the leading princes 
has come”). The Angel of Darkness seems to have been Belial: 
“But for corruption you have made Belial, an angel of hatred 
and his dominion is in darkness” (19M 13:11). 

Related to the group of seven is a group of four angels, 
most of whose names appear also among the seven; designated 
as “the angels of the Presence” (Malakhei ha-Panim) they are 
in Enoch: Michael, Gabriel, Raphael and Phanuel (sometimes 
Raphael and Gabriel are interchanged). They have an impor- 
tant role in the punishment of the fallen angels (1 En. 9:1; 
10:1ff.; 54:6). Their place is on each of the four sides of God’s 
throne (40:2ff). Contrary to all other angels, they move freely 
in and out of the Palace of God - the “Heaven of Heavens” - 
to serve “the *Ancient of Days” (i.e., God: 1 En. 71:5ff.). In the 
Book of Adam and Eve, however, and in rabbinic literature the 
four are Michael, Gabriel, Uriel, and Raphael. The names of a 
similar group of angels (Michael, Gabriel, Suriel, and Raphael) 
were to be inscribed on the battle-towers at the “last battle” 
(1QM 9:15). Another special group of angels are the 70 “princes 
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of the peoples,’ appointed over each of the 70 peoples of the 
earth. They are first mentioned in the Septuagint to Deuter- 
onomy 32:8 - without their number being given - from which 
it may be gathered that at this time the number of all angels 
was thought not to exceed the number of peoples. Ben Sira 
(Ecclus. 17:17) quotes the figure 70; the Hebrew Testament of 
Naphtali (Test. Patr., Naph. 8-9) regards them as the 70 min- 
istering angels (Malakhei ha-Sharet). The latter source relates 
that at the time of Peleg (cf. Gen. 10:25) God descended from 
Heaven with the 70 angels in order to teach the peoples of the 
earth their respective languages. Later, Michael, at the behest 
of God, asked each people to choose its patron angel, and each 
people chose the angel who had taught it its language, with the 
exception of Israel, which chose God Himself as its patron. 
According to a concept found in the Book of 1 Enoch (89:59ff; 
90:22, 25), at the time of the destruction of the First Temple, 
these 70 angels were appointed to rule over Israel (whom God 
had rejected) until the Day of Judgment. 

Another category of angels are the “guardians.” Like the 
general concept of angels (cf. the Baalmalakh in crs, vol. 1, 
part 1, no. 182, verse 2; part 2, no. 1373, verse 4), “guardian an- 
gels” seems to have been a religious concept common to the 
entire Semitic world, a fact which supports the identification 
of guardians with Zw@aonutv (equivalent to the Hebrew zofei 
shamayim) by Philo Byblos (Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelica, 
1:10, 3). At times the title of guardian, similar to the title “he 
who never sleeps,’ is employed to designate all angels (1 En. 
61:12; 39:12) for it is their function to be on guard before God 
at all times; the same was later also said of angels whose func- 
tion it is to supervise the actions of man (see 1 En. 100:5). The 
guardians are also regarded as a superior category of angels, 
although not equal to the “angels of the Countenance.” They 
are at all times in the proximity of God and must not leave 
Him by day or by night. Due to their special importance, they 
are also designated as “the holiest of the holy” (1 En. 14:23). 
Many scholars see a connection between the guardian an- 
gels and the “Trin” (py, Aram. “watchers”) mentioned in 
the Book of Daniel (4:10, 14, 20). A reference to the “Irin” has 
been found in the Genesis Apocryphon in which Lamech ex- 
presses concern over the conception of Noah, who, he fears, 
was a child “of the watchers (Irin), the holy ones, or the fallen 
angels” (IQA poc. 2:1). In the Genesis Apocryphon (1QA poc. 2) 
the term refers to “the sons of God” in Genesis 6:2 ff. (cf. 1 En. 
6:8). Perhaps the divine cherubim described by Ezekiel (10:12) 
are also to be regarded as “guardians” in the sense that the term 
is used in apocalyptic literature. According to the Book of Ju- 
bilees, they descended from Heaven at the time of Jared (cf. 
Gen. 5:15-20) to teach mankind the practice of law and jus- 
tice (4:15 ff.); they were seduced by the daughters of men and 
thus the fallen angels came into being. As a result, the guard- 
ian angels are sometimes identified with the fallen angels (see 
1 En. 10:9; 12:4; 13:10; 14:1ff.; and passim); other sources, how- 
ever, make a clear distinction between the two (Slavic Book of 
11 Enoch 7:8; 35:2). Apart from these angels, who were thought 
to resemble man, the stars were also assumed to be living en- 
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tities and regarded as angels (Isa. 34:4; 40:26; 45:12; Jer. 33:22; 
Ps. 33:6; 1 En. 18:13ff.; 21:3ff.). However, the more widely ac- 
cepted version was that certain angels rule the stars (Jub. 19). 
Connected with this was the concept of the spirits of elements 
(a concept which came into being under pagan influence), 
e.g., the angels of the spirit of fire, of the spirit of the wind, 
the clouds, darkness, snow and hail, thunder, and lightning 
(Jub. 2:2 ff; 1 En. 60:11ff.; 65:8; Or. Sybill. 7:33 ff., etc.). This cat- 
egory also includes the angels of the seasons of the year, all 
of which - with hardly any exception - bear Semitic names 
(1 En. 82:10ff.). A foreign influence may also be discerned in 
the concept of angels functioning as the originators and in- 
ventors of human civilization. Thus in “The Life of Adam and 
Eve,’ Michael appears as Triptolemus (in the mythology, the 
hero who taught man grain cultivation) teaching Adam how 
to work the soil. In addition to the angelic hosts mentioned in 
the Bible and Apocrypha under generic names, such as cher- 
ubim, seraphim and ofannim, there are also angels of power, 
and angels of dominion; angels who serve as patrons of indi- 
vidual human beings (already alluded to in Ps. 91:11); angels 
of peace (1 En. 52:5; 53:4; 54:4; 56:2; Test. Patr., Ben. 6), and 
angels serving as intercessors (malakh meliz, Test. Patr., Levi 
5). Beside the Angels of Light, Darkness and Destruction (see 
above) there also occur in the Dead Sea Literature Angels of 
Holiness (19M 7:6). 


FUNCTIONS OF ANGELS. Offering praise to God is regarded 
as the major function of angels (1. En. 40; Test. Patr., Levi 4). 
Their functions as intermediaries between God and man were, 
however, also of special importance. As early as the Book of 
Tobit (3:16; 12:12, 15) Raphael is depicted as one of the seven 
angels charged with bringing the prayers of man before God's 
throne (compare Test. Patr., Dan 6). At times, an angel is or- 
dered by God to accompany a man on his travels in order to 
ward off dangers that may beset him, or, as in the Greek Apoc- 
alypse of Baruch, to guide Baruch through the seven heavens 
and explain the sights. More frequent is the angels’ role as 
intercessors, pleading for man before God (1 En. 9:4 ff; 15:2; 
etc.); sometimes man pleads with the angels to transmit his 
prayers to God (ibid. 9:2). Angels also appear in opposition to 
evil angels who wish to act as prosecutors before the throne of 
God. It is significant, that in spite of Exodus 33:11 (“God would 
speak to Moses face to face”), the prevailing opinion of later 
traditions is that at the giving of the Law the angels acted as 
intermediaries between God and Moses (Jos., Ant., 15:136; Jub. 
1:27 ff; Gal. 3:19; Heb. 2:2). Specific mention of the presence 
of angels at the right hand of God, during the Revelation on 
Sinai, is made in the Septuagint, Deuteronomy 33:2. 
Although no traces of a cult of angels were retained in 
normative Judaism, in the Sefer ha-Razim angels seem to be 
used for purposes of magic. Formulas for influencing the an- 
gels, stars, and the moon by means of incantations over flasks 
of wine and blood, by burning incense, sacrifices, and other 
methods all appear in Sefer ha-Razim. Likewise the names of 
the angels, when coupled with those of Greek gods and magic 
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phrases, were efficacious for incantations (Sefer ha-Razim, 
ed. Margaliot, 1:123-6; 2:99; introduction, 8-9). Testament of 
Levi 5 makes mention of an appeal to an angel; the passage, 
however, does not imply that an angel can be venerated as an 
independent being, for the context makes it clear that the an- 
gel acts only as an intermediary between God and Israel. The 
imperfect nature of angels is frequently stressed. Although 
they are regarded as immortal (1 En. 15:6), their existence did 
not precede the Creation; they were created on the First Day 
(Jub. 2:1ff.), or, according to another version (Slavic Book of 
11 En. 29), on the Second Day. Nor are they omniscient; some- 
times they are incapable of answering questions put to them 
and have to confess their ignorance (Iv Ezra 4:51). It follows 
from this that communication between God and man by 
means of angels is regarded only as a temporary situation. 
Before the First Temple was built, communication between 
God and Israel was by means of an angel, but afterward God 
and Israel communicated directly, without an intermediary 
(Job. 1:27ff.). This concept of the nature of angels permitted 
the view that no unbridgeable gulf existed between the mate- 
rial world and the world of angels, and some righteous men 
could be transformed into angels (1 En. 51:4). Similarly, in the 
fragments of the pseudepigraphal “Prayer of Joseph,” Israel, 
known to mankind as Jacob, declared that in reality he was 
“the archangel of the power of the Lord” and no mere mortal 
(Origen, Commentary to John, 11, 84, 15). Even the people of 
Israel as a whole, by virtue of its covenant with God, was in 
some ways regarded as being equal to angels; in consequence, 
while other peoples are in the custody of angels, Israel is under 
the protection of God Himself and is independent of angels 
(Jub. 15:27 ff.). A further development of this view gives Israel 
the privilege of participating in the heavenly choir of the an- 
gels; at the time that the angels praise the glory of God - as 
they do at certain hours of the day — the praise by the people 
of Israel is also heard before the heavenly throne (Hul. 91b; 
Constitutiones Apostolicae, 8:35). This idea may be similar to 
the concept found in Coptic texts and the Prayer of Joseph of 
an angel “Israel” who serves God in heaven. 


[Joshua Gutmann] 


FALLEN ANGELS. A special category are the so-called Fallen 
Angels, frequently mentioned in post-biblical literature. This 
concept is also common to all Semitic peoples; the idea of 
vanquished gods or demons, who then appear as accursed 
and damned, is one that prevailed among all the peoples of 
antiquity. It is found in a special form in earlier versions of 
the story of the creation, in which Rahab appears in the role 
of the vanquished god. Although for a variety of reasons little 
trace has remained of the ideas upon which the Rahab legends 
are based, the dualistic concepts of paganism have neverthe- 
less exerted a profound influence upon Judaism, and the con- 
cept of the existence of good and evil powers, contradicting as 
they did the idea of monotheism, found their way into Juda- 
ism through the story of the Fallen Angels. It must be pointed 
out, however, that the passage Genesis 6:1ff., although usually 
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quoted as the basis of all subsequent legends of Fallen Angels, 
has in fact little to do with this concept, as it later developed. 
Not only is the interpretation of “Nephilim” as Fallen Angels 
of a doubtful nature (see Num. 13:33), but the text contains no 
denouncement of the “Benei Elohim” who had married the 
daughters of men; on the contrary, it stresses that the chil- 
dren of these connections were “the heroes of days gone by, 
the famous men.” It was only at a later stage, when the dual- 
istic belief in the existence of evil demons had become a firm 
component of popular religion, that attempts were made to 
find biblical authority for this concept, contradictory as it was 
to monotheism. 

The earliest report of Fallen Angels is found in the Book 
of Enoch (6ff.): The sons of heaven, who belonged to the 
“guardian” angels, had lusted for the beauty of the daughters 
of men and in the time of Jared decided to descend upon Mt. 
Hermon to carry out their plans from there. There were two 
hundred of them and their leader was Shemhazai; he made 
them swear an oath (herem) to adhere to their purpose and it 
was this oath that gave the mountain its name - Hermon. They 
consorted with the daughters of men, who gave birth to a gen- 
eration of giants who set about mercilessly destroying human 
beings. The Fallen Angels also taught man the use of weapons 
and other tools promoting immorality and crime. In this man- 
ner a demonic wisdom came into being, in addition to Divine 
wisdom, and this led to the corruption of mankind. Moved by 
man’s outcry, the four archangels appealed to God and were 
given the order to punish the Fallen Angels. Later there is a 
resumé of this episode in chapter 69, where the Fallen Angel 
Jeq6n was blamed for the downfall of all the angels. Each of 
the Fallen Angels taught mankind a particular evil or perver- 
sion, thus destroying mankind's innocence (69:1ff.). The story 
of Fallen Angels, in the same spirit, appears in the Book of 
Jubilees (4:15; 5:1ff.), with the difference that here the angels 
are said to have descended to earth to instruct mankind how 
to order society, and when they arrived on earth they were 
seduced by the daughters of men. A hint at this latter idea is 
preserved in the additional chapter at the end of the Book of 
Enoch (106), called the Fragment of the Book of Noah. Here 
the angels are feared for having taken to themselves the daugh- 
ters of man. In the Qumran Genesis Apocryphon (the Birth of 
Noah), Noah is suspected of being the offspring of an evil an- 
gel and a daughter of Man (1Qa poc. 2:1-26). 

Apart from the punishment meted out to them before the 
Deluge, final sentence on them would be passed on the day of 
the Last Judgment (1 En. 16:1ff.; see also *Azazel). Talmudic 
sources contain a different version of the legend of the Fallen 
Angels. According to Midrash Avkir (see Smaller *Midrashim), 
the leaders of the Fallen Angels, named Shemhazai and Asael 
(as in the Book of Enoch), heaped scorn upon the sinfulness 
of the generation of man after the Deluge. God submitted 
that if they were on earth, they would also commit sins, and 
in response to this challenge they offered to descend to earth. 
They did so and were at once seduced by the beauty of the 
daughters of men; they revealed the secret Name of God to a 
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girl named Istehar, who by virtue of this knowledge was able 
to escape from the hands of Shemhazai and ascend to heaven. 
This experience did not have any effect upon Shemhazai and 
his associates. They took wives unto themselves who gave birth 
to two sons, Hiva and Hiya, whose names (the syllables Hi- 
va and Hi-ya) henceforth became the cries of pain uttered by 
suffering men. Thus, this version is closer to the story told in 
the Book of Jubilees, for in it the Fallen Angels commit their 
sin only after their descent to earth. Other versions in talmu- 
dic literature contain even more far-reaching variations from 
the story as told in the Book of Enoch: in these versions, it 
was only after the angels had assumed the nature of man that 
they committed sin (PdRE 22, et al.). Some talmudic circles 
attacked the interpretation of Genesis 6:1 in the sense that it 
is found in the Book of Jubilees. On one occasion, R. *Simeon 
b. Yohai interpreted the term “Benei Elohim” as “sons of the 
judges” and condemned those who gave it the meaning of 
“sons of God” (Gen. R. 26:5). Similarly, Midrash ha-Ne’lam 
(on this passage) interprets the term “Nephilim” as referring, 
not to the Fallen Angels, but to Adam and Eve who had come 
into being on earth without having had a father and a mother. 
Maimonides also states that the term “Elohim” as used in this 
instance should be taken in its profane sense (hol), the refer- 
ence being to “the sons of rulers and judges” (M. Gaster, in: 
Devir, no. 1 (1923), 196). This opinion was also shared by other 
Jewish scholars in the Middle Ages. Related to the concept of 
Fallen Angels is another concept found in apocryphal litera- 
ture, that of the 70 angels whom God had charged with the 
power over Israel after the destruction of the First Temple and 
who abused this power by persecuting Israel (1 En. 53:3; 62:11; 
63:1; 89:59; 90:22, 25). By these deeds the angels violated God’s 
will and came to be regarded as rebellious angels to whom 
punishment would be meted out. It was under the influence 
of this concept that Satan - who in the Bible appears either as 
a punishing angel of God or as an angel testing the sincerity 
of the Righteous — came to be regarded as an independent evil 
demon. According to an apocryphal source, his fall followed 
immediately upon the creation of Adam: the angels were or- 
dered to bow before Adam, but Satan refused and was deposed 
(Adam and Eve, 12 ff.). Other concepts of Satan appear to have 
come about under the influence of Parsiism (see *Satan). Sa- 
tan was also known by two other titles, *Belial and *Samael. 
The former was frequently identified as the spirit of evil, and 
in the Dead Sea Scrolls he stood at the head of the forces of 
darkness. The latter appears as a prime foe of Michael. 


Angels in the Talmud and Midrash 

In the talmudic age, belief in angels was general, among both 
scholars and laymen. There were, however, differences of opin- 
ion among the sages as to the nature of angels. Some main- 
tained that a new group of angels was created every day, who 
praised God on that day and then sank in the river of fire (ne- 
har di-nur). Others accepted this opinion and added that only 
two angels, Michael and Gabriel, permanently serve God while 
all other angels sing their hymn of praise on the day of their 
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creation and then disappear (Hag. 14a; Gen. R. 78:1). The dis- 
tinction between eternal angels and those created for a specific 
purpose only seems to have been widely accepted among tal- 
mudic sages engaged with problems of religious philosophy; 
Ben Azzai mentions the two categories of angels as though 
their existence was a generally acknowledged fact (Sifra 1:1). 
The Mishnah makes no mention at all of angels and this may 
be due to the tendency to minimize their significance. Other 
tannaitic sources, while containing references to angels, rarely 
mention those angels who bear proper names. It is also sig- 
nificant that even eternal angels are said to be incapable of 
viewing the glory of God. 


ORIGIN OF ANGELS. The Talmud and Midrash contain a va- 
riety of opinions on the origin and nature of angels. The an- 
gels were created on the second or the fifth day of creation 
(R. Johanan and R. Hanina, Gen. R. 1:3 and parall.; S.A. Wert- 
heimer, Battei Midrashot, 1 (19507), 25; cf. also R. Kirchheim in 
Ozar Nehmad, 3 (1860), 59, ed. J. Blumenfeld). Creation of an- 
gels is continuous since every pronouncement by God results 
in the creation of angels. Angels walk upright, speak Hebrew, 
and are endowed with understanding; they can fly in the air, 
move from one end of the world to another, and foretell the 
future (Hag. 16a). Thus angels have something in common 
with both men and demons. They have the shape of man, but 
consist half of fire and half of water (TJ, RH 2; PdRK, ed. Man- 
delbaum, 6; Song R. 3:11, 15). The angels enjoy the splendor of 
the Shekhinah and are free of the yezer ha-ra (“evil inclination’; 
Gen. R. 48:11); they have no needs (Yoma 4b; Mid. Ps. to 78:25; 
cf. also Lxx and Targum, Ps. 78:25; MGWyJ, 22 (1873), 113); they 
are classified according to countries and as a result there are 
angels who must not leave Erez Israel (Tanh. B., Gen. 178); no 
angel may carry out more than one mission at a time (BM 86b; 
Gen. R. 50:2; Justin Martyr, Dialog. 56c); and they are capable 
of error (Eccles. R. 6:10, no. 1: cf. Adam and Eve 13-05). Ac- 
cording to one concept the size of an angel is equal to a third 
of the world (R. Berechiah, PR 83:12; Gen. R. 68:12). 


CLASSIFICATION OF ANGELS. Angels are divided into angels 
of peace and evil angels; the former dwell near God, while the 
latter are remote from Him (R. Johanan, Tanh. B., Lev. 39). 
There are also angels of life and angels of death (R. Samuel b. 
Isaac, Gen. R. 9:10). The number of angels is countless; they are 
classified into groups of higher and lower angels. Like apocry- 
phal literature, the aggadah regards Gabriel, Michael, Raphael, 
and Uriel as the archangels and refers to them as the minister- 
ing angels (malakhei ha-sharet); the angels Sandalfon, Zagza- 
gael, and Suriel appear only rarely. The angel *Metatron as- 
sumes great importance in the Midrash. There are angels who 
control such matters as prayers, hail, rain, anger, Gehinnom, 
birth and pregnancy, and other matters. The names of angels, 
according to talmudic sources, became known to Israel only 
after the return from the Babylonian exile. The aggadah elab- 
orates upon the concept already developed in the apocryphal 
literature of the guardian angels of the nations of the earth and 
of individual kings. The former are regarded as hostile to Israel 
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and have to be put in chains to prevent their doing harm to 
Israel (Ex. R. 42:1; Gen. R. 56:11). When their nations fall, the 
guardian angels fall with them, and when they are punished 
the angels also suffer punishment (Mekh. SbY to 15:1; Deut. 
R. 1:22). A similar concept of guardian angels is, incidentally, 
also found with Christian Neoplatonists (see A.F Daehne, 
Geschichtliche Darstellung der juedisch-alexandrinischen Re- 
ligions-Philosophie... 2 (1834), 62ff.; C. Bigg, The Christian 
Platonists of Alexandria, 1913”). Dubiel, the guardian angel of 
the Persians, was known by name to the rabbis (Yoma 77a); 
the guardian angel of Edom is also mentioned (Mak. 12a; A. 
Jellinek, Beit ha- Midrash, part 3 (1855), 70); in some instances, 
the guardian angel of a people pleads on its behalf in order 
to avert Divine punishment. At the time of the Exodus from 
Egypt, the guardian angels of all the nations were summoned 
by God to discuss His quarrel with Egypt. During the discus- 
sions, the angel Gabriel, acting upon orders from Michael, 
produced a portion of the wall which the Israelites had been 
forced to build for the Egyptians. When it was found to con- 
tain the body ofan Israelite child, punishment was meted out - 
first to the guardian angel of Egypt and then to the Egyptians 
themselves (Yal., Ex. 243). Other aggadot tell of the guardian 
angels of all the nations accusing Israel of being no better than 
all others (PdRx, ed. Mandelbaum, 221). Kings are also said to 
have guardian angels; Nebuchadnezzar’s angel bore the name 
of Kal (Ex. R. 21:5). The sea has its own guardian angel (BB 
74b; Ex. R. 15:22; 24:2). Frequent mention is made of the an- 
gel or “Prince” (1%) of the world (Ex. R. 17:4; Hul. 60a). The 
angels’ relationship to God is described as dependence upon 
Him. They must take no step without His command (Tanh. B., 
Ex. 115). Their main purpose is to sing hymns in praise of God 
and to proclaim His sanctity (ibid. 120; Sif. Deut. 306). They 
are incapable of viewing the glory of God and do not know 
their own dwelling place (Yal., Deut. 825; Mekh. SbY to 15:2). 
God may forbid them to sing, as He did when the Egyptians 
were cast into the sea (Meg. 10b; Ex. R. 23:7). God consults 
the angels on occasion, as He did before the creation of man 
(Gen. R. 8:5). Angels are quoted as posing questions regard- 
ing contradictions found in the Bible. From the third century, 
the expression of God’s “familia” (Pamalya) or the heavenly 
court of justice is found in the sources. God takes no action 
without prior consultation with the “familia”; such consulta- 
tion should be assumed in all instances where the expression 
“and God” appears in the biblical text. The *Angel of Death 
(malakh ha-mavet) plays a special role among the guardian 
angels and is regarded as the most evil among the wicked an- 
gels (malakhei habbalah). 

The above data leads to the conclusion that angels were 
generally regarded as being superior to mortal man. On this 
point, however, the aggadah contains divergent views. Thus it 
is asserted that the righteous are superior to the ministering 
angels. Other sages, for whom this claim was too excessive, 
granted the righteous a status equal to that of the minister- 
ing angels; every man has the capability of becoming equal to 
angels and of resembling them. A third version restricts this 
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capability to Israel as the people of God. Yet another view is 
that equality to angels can be achieved only after death. There 
is also the opinion that at the end of days the righteous will 
rank above the angels and that the angels will learn the mys- 
teries of heaven from the righteous (TJ, Shab. 6:10, 8d). These 
varied views found in the aggadah were apparently influenced 
by contemporary trends. Heretical influences can also be dis- 
cerned in the view of the archangels’ participation in the cre- 
ation of man and in the giving of the law; the aggadah com- 
bats such theories by various means and on all these occasions 
makes angels appear as opposing the Divine will. Nevertheless, 
by its extensive use of angelology as a means of interpreting 
the story of the Bible, the aggadah may well have contributed 
more to the intensification of the belief in angels than all the 
heretics and angel worshipers combined. 

The aggadah contains numerous examples of actions 
carried out by angels in the biblical and post-biblical periods. 
As mentioned above, God consulted the angels before creat- 
ing man (Sanh. 38a; Gen. R. 8:5; Justin Martyr, Dialog. 62c); 
at Adam’s wedding to Eve, Michael and Gabriel acted as spon- 
sors (shoshevinin, R. Abbahu, Gen. R. 8:15; PdRE 12, 16). An- 
gels attended Adam in the Garden of Eden (Sanh. 59b; ARN 
151), but they later became his accusers (PdRE 13). The angel 
Samael made Eve pregnant (Targ. Jon., Gen. 4:1; PdRE 21). 
Enoch is removed from earth and ascends to heaven, where he 
is given the name of Metatron (Gen. R. 25:1 and parall. Targ. 
Jon., Gen. 5:24); an angel leads the animals into Noah’s Ark 
(Zev. 116; Gen. R. 32:8; PdRE 23; Targ. Jon., Gen. 6:20). God 
converses with the ministering 70 angels who correspond to 
the 70 tongues and 70 nations (see ZDMG, 57 (1903), 474; ZAW, 
19 (1899), 1-14; 20 (1900), 38ff.; 24 (1904), 311; REJ, 54 (1907), 
54). Angels are subject to punishment and are expelled from 
heaven (Gen. R. 50:13; 68:18; 78:3) for betraying its secrets 
(Targ. Jon., Gen. 28:12). On special occasions, angels assume 
the shape of men or animals (Targ. Jon., Gen. 32:25; 37:15; see 
also the miraculous story of R. Hanina b. Dosa (Eccles. R. 1:1; 
Song R. 1:1, 4, et al.) of R. Yose b. Hanina and the two brothers 
of Ashkelon (Song R. 7:3, 8; Deut. R. 2:20; Ex. R. 1:36, et al.)). 
The angel who wrestled with Jacob seeks to return to heaven 
in time for the morning hymns of praise (Gen. R. 78:2). God 
spoke to Sarah through an angel (Gen. R. 53:5); angels argue 
with God over Isaac’s sacrifice (Gen. R. 56:7; Targ. Jon., Gen. 
22:10) and rescue Abraham from Nimrod’s fiery furnace (Pes. 
118a); angels bear Isaac to Shem and Eber’s house of learning 
(Targ. Jon., Gen. 22:19). An angel with a drawn sword appears 
before Laban in his dream (Targ. Jon., Gen. 31:24). Gabriel ap- 
proaches Joseph in the shape of a man (Targ. Jon., Gen. 37:15). 
The angel Zagzagael reveals himself to Moses in the Burning 
Bush; angels make their appearance at the Sea of Reeds and 
at the giving of the Law on Mount Sinai. Michael or Metatron 
call on Moses to ascend to God; in heaven, the angels attempt 
to take Moses’ life. The angels join God in wailing over the 
death of Moses, and over the destruction of the Temple. An- 
gels try to shut the windows of heaven, to prevent Manasseh’s 
prayer from being heard (TJ, San. 10:2, 28c). Gabriel saves the 
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three youths in the furnace (PdRE 33). Michael smites Sen- 
nacherib’s army (Ex. R. 18:5). Ministering angels also gather in 
the post-biblical period, to listen to the discussions between 
R. Johanan b. Zakkai and R. Eleazar b. Arakh (Ty, Meg. 2:1, 
77a); or to engage scholars in conversation (MK 28a; Men. 41a); 
they accompany and protect the Righteous (Shab. 119b, et al.; 
see Reitzenstein, Poimandres 13). God ordains that angels be 
ready at all times to help man (Gen. R. 65:15). 

In the talmudic age, like in earlier periods, no traces of 
angel worship are to be found, in spite of the Church Fathers’ 
assertion to the contrary. One talmudic passage (Sanh. 38b) 
may imply that angel worship was practiced by certain sects 
who were close to Christianity, but the talmudic sages took 
strong exception to this practice (see TJ, Ber. 9:1, 13a); the 
claims of Christian writers regarding angel worship among 
Jews may well refer to these sects. 


[Arthur Marmorstein] 


In the Liturgy 

The concepts concerning angels, as developed in the aggadah, 
have also been incorporated into the liturgy. This is especially 
true of the idea of angels singing hymns in praise of God; dif- 
ferent groups of such angels appear in the kedushot hymns 
of the tefillah and the yozer, each in a role of its own. Thus, in 
the tefillah, it is the seraphim (Sarfei Kodesh) which are given 
prominence, while in the yozer it is the ofannim, Hayyot ha- 
Kodesh, and the cherubim (the mention of the latter being 
based on Isa. 6:3; Ezek. 3:12). It was presumably in the early 
geonic period that the doctrine of angels was given increas- 
ing prominence in the daily prayers, under the influence of 
mystical movements, especially the “Yoredei Merkavah.” Prime 
examples are the introductory and connecting passages of the 
Kedushah and the hyperbolic descriptions of the yozer. Both 
these portions of the prayers afterward inspired numerous pi- 
yyutim, which reveal a growing speculation about angels and 
introduce new designations and functions for them. The very 
name of the piyyutim of the yozer - “ofan” — points to their 
preoccupation with angels; in the course of the centuries the 
piyyutim became more and more extravagant and detailed in 
their descriptions. The hymns inserted between the various 
passages of the Kedushah describe the adoration of the angels 
with an infinite variety of images and terms. Of a similar na- 
ture are certain portions of the Siddur of *Amram b. Sheshna 
Gaon, in which several angels appear in apocalyptic visions, 
the prayer mi-ymini El u-mi-semoli Uzziel, and others (see 
Seder R. Amram, 13b, 54a and passim). In several of the Selihot 
angels appear in yet another role, that of independent beings 
whose task it is to transport the prayer of man to God, so that 
He may have mercy upon the petitioner (malakhei rahamim 
makhnisei rahamim). This idea also has its origin in apocry- 
phal literature, the Talmud, and the Midrash. Special concepts 
of the role of certain angels were held by the group of mystics 
who lived in Safed in the 16" century and were first led by 
Isaac *Luria and later by Hayyim *Vital. This group ascribed 
to the daily prayer a special redemptive significance, for it was 
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the prayer that achieved the perfection of world order; it re- 
garded the angels as the leaders of the heavenly spheres who 
would accept only those prayers which are consecrated to a 
certain name of God, by means of prescribed preparations 
and concentrations. This implies a special appeal to the an- 
gels. According to this concept, the angel Sandalfon weaves a 
crown for the infinite God out of the prayers that have been 
accepted, and the angel Metatron rewards the petitioner for 
his prayer by granting him the heavenly blessing. By virtue of 
its doctrine and its strict way of life, the Safed group gained 
great influence among the Jewish people. Its continued efforts 
to introduce new prayers into the liturgy expressing its doc- 
trine gained wide acceptance. 


MOVEMENTS OPPOSING THE VENERATION OF ANGELS. To 
counteract this movement, an opposing trend developed 
whose aim it was to entirely exclude angels from the liturgy. 
One of the most outspoken opponents of appealing to angels 
was *Maimonides (see his commentary of Sanh. 10). Joseph 
*Kimhi (12" cent.) made the following observation on the 
practice of appealing to angels: “True penitence does not stand 
in need of intervention by the saints; feigned penitence will 
not be helped by either the dead or the saints, by man or an- 
gel” (Sefer ha-Berit in Milhemet Hovah, p. 33a). Isaac *Abra- 
banel agrees with Maimonides’ view decrying appeals to an- 
gels (Rosh Amanah, ch. 12). Yom Tov Lipmann *Muelhausen 
(14-15 century) opposed the practice in the following terms: 
“Our sages rejected any intermediation between man and the 
Creator; appeals to intermediaries lead to devilry and idola- 
try” (Sefer ha-Nizzahon, no. 132). Among the opponents of ap- 
pealing to angels there were such who did not reject outright 
the terms malakhei rahamim makhnisei rahamim (angels of 
mercy, introducers of mercy), but rather made amendments to 
the text that avoided any implication of pleading with angels 
for their intervention (see “Netivot Olam,” Netiv ha-Avodah, 
ch. 12, by *Judah Loew b. Bezalel of Prague; Hatam Sofer, ou, 
no. 166). Those authorities who did not introduce any amend- 
ments to the text of the prayers, felt themselves obliged to jus- 
tify why they did not regard these passages as contradicting 
pure monotheism (Shibbolei ha-Leket, no. 282 and others). Yet 
in spite of the rejection of the practice of appealing to angels, 
popular belief has clung to this doctrine and the prayer book 
has retained traces of it. It was only when the siddur by Ben- 
jamin Zeev Wolf *Heidenheim was published (c. 1800) and 
a new era of prayer book literature was inaugurated, that a 
regression of the doctrine of angels took place, accompanied 
by a general rejection of mystical ideas. Although passages of 
mystical contents may even be found in siddurim of the Re- 
form movement, the present tendency calls for a total exclu- 
sion of such prayers from the prayer book. 


[Dov Shmuel Flattau (Plato)] 
Mysticism 


Mysticism distinguishes several categories of angels: minis- 
tering and corrupting angels, angels of mercy, and angels of 
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severe judgment. Furthermore, angels with masculine charac- 
teristics are distinguished from those with feminine qualities 
(Zohar 1:119b; 2:4b). The angels stemming from the highest 
light came into being on the first Day of Creation and enjoy 
eternal life; the others, having rebelled against God and con- 
sequently having been consumed by fire, were formed on the 
second Day of Creation (ibid. 1:17b, 46a). The angels consist of 
fire and water or, according to another account, of four heav- 
enly elements: mercy, strength, beauty, and dominion, corre- 
sponding to the four earthly elements: water, fire, earth, and 
air (Sefer Yezirah (“Book of Creation”), ch. 1, 7; Pardes Rim- 
monim, sect. 24, ch. 10f.). The angels represent spiritual powers 
of the finest, ethereal substance. When fulfilling their func- 
tions on earth, they manifest themselves sometimes in human 
form and sometimes as spirits (Zohar, 1:34a, 81a, 101a; Pardes 
Rimmonim, sect. 24, ch. 11). The strength of the angels lies in 
the emanation of the Divine light which becomes manifest in 
them and because of which they are described as elements of 
the heavenly throne (Pardes Rimmonim, ibid.). The notion, al- 
ready found in apocalyptic literature, that the ministering an- 
gels daily sing hymns before God and praise His wisdom, was 
enlarged upon in later Jewish mysticism. The Zohar (1:11 to 45) 
says that the angels live in the seven heavenly halls (heikha- 
lot). A special hall is set aside for a certain type of angel that 
mourns the destruction of the Temple (the so-called Avelei 
Ziyyon; “Mourners of Zion’; ibid. 2:8b). The ministering an- 
gels may only begin to sing in heaven when Israel commences 
to praise God on earth. The angel Shemiel carries the prayers 
of the Jews from their synagogues up to the Temple, where- 
upon the hosts of ministering angels, suffused in streams of 
light, descend to earth only to return to the Divine throne to 
intone their hymns to God (Pirkei Heikhalot, in Eisenstein’s 
Ozar ha-Midrashim, 1 (1915), 123). Of the ministering angels, 
those serving God Himself are called youths (bahurim), and 
those serving the *Shekhinah are called virgins (betulot; J. 
Israel, Yalkut Hadash (1648), nos. 63, 93). The angels led by 
archangels are arranged in four groups before the throne of 
God. *Uriel’s group stands in front of the throne, Raphael’s 
group behind it; Michael’s group is to the right, and to the left 
is Gabriel’s (Massekhet Heikhalot, Eisenstein, op. cit., p. 109). 
The first encounter between the angels and man is supposed to 
have taken place when at God’s behest the mysterious Book of 
the Heaven was handed to Adam through *Raziel, Hadarniel, 
and Raphael (Zohar 1:55b). The angels know all men’s futures; 
their fate is made known in heaven by a herald. Every day an- 
gels in raiments of light are dispatched to the lower world with 
special assignments: some serve the human body, others the 
soul (Zohar 2:10a, 11a, h, 94a, 118b). In each human being there 
lives a good angel and a wicked one (1:144b); man’s every step 
is accompanied by good and bad spirits (3:48b). Even in the 
hereafter the angels accompany man where, depending upon 
his life on earth, he is received either by the angels of peace 
or by the angels of destruction (Zohar Hadash to Ruth (1902), 
89a). In the service of the unclean of the sitra di-semola (“left 
side”) stand the angels of destruction (Malakhei Habbalah), 
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corresponding to the ministering angels of the holy sitra di- 
ymina (“right side”). In accordance with God’s command, the 
latter bring man either good or evil, but with the angels of de- 
struction malice is a natural characteristic. These angels, too, 
live in seven halls and are subject to certain “superiors.” They 
swarm through the air, mingle with humans in order to se- 
duce them, and later report their sinful acts to their leaders so 
that the latter can present the indictments before God (Pardes 
Rimmonim, sect. 26, chs. 1-7). The huge army of the angels of 
destruction, the counterpart to God’s entourage, constitutes 
the family of the unclean “other side,’ the so-called kelippah. 


[Samuel Abba Horodezky] 


In Jewish Philosophy 

PHILO. Philo identified the angels of Scripture with the de- 
mons of the Greek philosophers (Gig. 2:6; 1 Sonn. 142). They 
were, according to him, incorporeal and immortal souls hov- 
ering in the air and ascending to heaven, which having “never 
felt any craving after the things of the earth,’ never descended 
into bodies. They were intermediaries between God and men, 
hence they are represented as “ascending and descending” 
in Jacob’s dream. Unlike the Stoic philosopher Posidonius 
(b. c. 135 B.C.E.), who saw in the demons the necessary link 
between the upper and lower stages of being, Philo considered 
the angels merely as instruments of Divine Providence, whose 
services could on occasion be dispensed with when God chose 
to address men directly. There were, however, “evil angels” 
also, who were not messengers of God and hence “unworthy 
of their title” Evidently, Philo was thinking of the “fallen an- 
gels” of Jewish apocalyptic literature. 


MAGHARRIYA AND KARAITES. Philonic and gnostic influ- 
ences were combined in the angelology of al-Magharriya, a 
Jewish sect that flourished in Egypt during the first centuries 
of the common era. As attested by al-*Kirkisani, Karaite dog- 
matist and exegete, and al-Shahrastani (1076 or 1086-1153), 
Muslim historian of religion and philosopher, the Magharriya 
interpreted all anthropomorphic passages in the Bible as re- 
ferring to an angel, rather than God Himself, and claimed 
that it was the angel who created the world and addressed 
the prophets. According to al-Kirkisani the writings used by 
this sect included a work by “the Alexandrian,” a reference, 
no doubt, to Philo. The angel-demiurge of the Magharriya, 
therefore, represents a distorted and gnostically inspired ver- 
sion of Philo’s *logos. This doctrine has no parallels in either 
the sectarian Qumran writings or in the Greek literature de- 
scribing the Essenes. It is, however, closely akin to the view 
held by the Karaite theologian Benjamin *Nahawendi in the 
first half of the tenth century, as was already noted by al- 
Kirkisani. Judah *Hadassi, the 12'h-century Karaite teacher, 
followed Nahawendi in predicating the appearance of angels 
in all instances of prophecy, including that of Moses, to whom 
the highest angel is said to have appeared. 


SAADIAH GAON. *Saadiah Gaon rejected the Karaite view 
that the anthropomorphic terms in the Bible refer to angels. 
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He explained the passages describing Divine revelations to 
Moses and the other prophets by his theory of the “created 
glory” (kavod nivra) and “created speech” (dibbur nivra). The 
“created glory,’ identified by him with the rabbinic concept 
of Shekhinah (“Divine Presence”), is a manifestation of light 
accompanying the “created speech” and proof that the voice 
heard is of Divine origin. The angels, too, are created and lu- 
minous, but rank below the kavod. Nevertheless, Saadiah does 
admit that prophetic revelation may also take place through 
the mediacy of angels. 


ABRAHAM IBN EZRA. Abraham *Ibn Ezra understood Saa- 
diah’s views as asserting the superiority of men over angels 
and attacked his notion. Man, according to him, is far below 
the angels, since all his knowledge is imperfect; only under 
certain conditions may his soul be admitted to the rank of the 
angels in the afterlife. This disagreement stemmed from differ- 
ent conceptions of the angelic nature. For Saadiah, the angels, 
although more refined in substance than man, are still corpo- 
real beings, while in Ibn Ezra’s view, they are identical with 
the immaterial or simple substances of Neoplatonic ontol- 
ogy. They represent the “supernal world,’ which is “all glory” 
and consists of the “supernal forms” of all things below (cf. 
Ibn Ezra’s commentary on Genesis 1:1, which is more explicit 
in the first recension, J. Blumenfeld (ed.), Ozar Nehmad, 2 
(1857), 210 ff; cf. also M. Friedlaender, Essays on the Writings 
of Abraham ibn Ezra (1877), 115). This Neoplatonic view of the 
world of angels is poetically described in Ibn Ezra’s Hebrew 
paraphrase of Hai ibn Yaqzan by the Muslim philosopher Av- 
icenna, which he called Hai ben Mekiz (in D. Rosin’s Reime 
und Gedichte des Abraham ibn Ezra (1885-94), 196). Avicenna 
identified the angels of the Koran with the “separate intelli- 
gences,” which, following Aristotle, he assumed to be the ex- 
ternal movers of the spheres. 


MAIMONIDES. ‘The equation of the “separate intelligences” 
(Ar. ‘ugitl Mufaraka; Heb. sekhalim nifradim or sekhalim 
nivdalim) with angels became the accepted doctrine in Jew- 
ish Aristotelianism. Declaring that the angels are incorporeal, 
*Maimonides writes, “This agrees with the opinion of Aris- 
totle; there is only this difference — he used the term ‘intel- 
ligences’ and we say ‘angels’ instead” (Guide, 2:6). This view 
marks a radical departure from the traditional view of an- 
gels as corporeal beings. The assertion of their incorporeality 
raised the questions of how they could be visibly perceived 
and what could be meant by the biblical descriptions of them 
as flying, winged, and so on. Maimonides answered that all 
such attributes should be understood as figurative expres- 
sions (Guide, 1:49). At the same time he considered the word 
“angel” a homonymous term denoting not only the separate 
intelligences, but all natural and psychic forces, both generic 
and individual. Thus, the formative power which produces 
and shapes the limbs of an embryo may be called an angel; 
the libidinous disposition aroused by the sight of a beautiful 
woman may be spoken of as “an angel of lust” (as in Gen. R. 
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85:8); the spheres and elements, too, may be referred to as “an- 
gels” (Guide, 2:6-7). The rabbinic statement “Every day God 
creates a legion of angels; they sing before Him and disappear” 
(Gen. R. 78:1) was taken by him to describe the natural and 
psychic forces in transient individuals. 


AVICENNA AND AVERROES. Jewish Aristotelians were greatly 
influenced by the divergent views of the Muslim philosophers 
*Avicenna and *Averroes, who identified angels with the mov- 
ing principles of the celestial spheres. According to Avicenna 
(c. 980-1037), the motions of the spheres were due to two 
kinds of movers, the intelligences and the celestial souls. The 
intelligences moved the souls by virtue of being their objects 
of contemplation, and the souls, in turn, moved their respec- 
tive celestial spheres. Avicenna identified the hierarchy of the 
intelligences with the cherubim and that of the celestial souls 
with the ministering angels. This doctrine and the complicated 
theory of emanation supporting it were criticized by Aver- 
roes, who eliminated the angelic hierarchy of celestial souls 
and preserved only the angelic hierarchy of intelligences. He 
interpreted the “soul of the sphere” in the sense of “nature of 
the sphere” 

Abraham *Ibn Daud and Maimonides followed Avi- 
cenna, while Jewish Averroists like Isaac *Albalag adopted 
Averroes’ angelology. Ibn Daud (Emunah Ramah, ed. by S. 
Weil (1919), 58-62) demonstrated the existence of angels from 
the motions of the heavens, which were caused by the celestial 
souls’ desire to imitate the intelligences. This is a clear restate- 
ment of Avicenna’ dual hierarchy with the important differ- 
ence, however, that the celestial souls are not specifically des- 
ignated as angels. Maimonides also accepted Avicenna’s dual 
hierarchy but reserved the term “angel” for the intelligences, 
the rank of an angelic order being in proportion to its capac- 
ity to conceive of God (Yad, Yesodei ha-Torah 2:5-8). Isaac 
Albalag, on the other hand, followed Averroes in opposing 
Avicenna'’s position and even exceeded Averroes’ critique by 
denying the need for an internal principle of motion in the 
spheres. He proposed instead a dual hierarchy of intelligible 
and natural forces, or angels. Philosophers who rejected the 
doctrine of separate intelligences in its entirety and the ange- 
lology based on it were *Judah ha-Levi (Kuzari, 5:21; cf., how- 
ever, 4:3, where he refuses to pronounce either for or against 
this view), Hasdai *Crescas (Or Adonai, 1:2, 15; 4:3), and Isaac 
*Arama (Akedat Yizhak. 2). Both Avicennians and Averroists 
agreed that the separate intelligences (i.e., angels) were sim- 
ple substances or pure forms without matter. A different view 
was held by Jewish Neoplatonists, such as Isaac *Israeli who 
described the hypostasis of intellect as composed of spiritual 
matter and form, and Solomon ibn *Gabirol, who held that 
the intelligible substances or angels are composed of matter 
and form. Abraham Ibn Daud (and Thomas Aquinas in his De 
ente et essentia) attacked Gabirol’s view. Isaac *Abrabanel, in 
his commentary on the Book of Kings (ch. 3), quotes Gabirol’s 
doctrine and offers an elaborate survey of the views advanced 
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on the subject. For the role of angels in prophecy according to 
the Jewish Aristotelians see *Prophecy. 


[Alexander Altmann] 


Modern Period 

The modern Jewish attitude to angels tends to regard the tra- 
ditional references and descriptions as symbolic, poetic, or 
representing an earlier world-concept. Contemporary move- 
ments such as Reform Judaism and certain sections of the 
Conservative Movement have either completely expunged 
from the liturgy all references to angels or where they remain 
have understood them in poetic or mythological terms. They 
feel that a belief in their existence is out of keeping with a mod- 
ern approach to the world and God and cannot be reconciled 
with modern rationalism. 

The attitude prevailing among many of the Orthodox 
is ambiguous. They have retained the relevant liturgical 
passages and accept the appropriate biblical and rabbinic ref- 
erences, but nevertheless modern Orthodoxy tends to demy- 
thologize them and reinterpret them without compromising 
the belief in their ontological status. Angels are interpreted 
symbolically and belief in their existence is not denied al- 
together. The degree of literalness of this belief varies from 
sub-group to sub-group. It is only among the small funda- 
mentalistic sections, such as some of the Hasidim as well as 
the Oriental Jewish communities, that the literal belief in an- 
gels, which for so long characterized Jewish thought, is still 
upheld. 
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ANGERS (Heb. w7"438), capital of the Maine-et-Loire depart- 
ment, western France, and of the ancient province of *Anjou. 
Jews probably resided in Angers from the 12" century. They 
were expelled by Charles 11 in 1289. The Jews who evidently 
resettled in Angers during the 14" century became the victims 
of bloody persecutions and humiliating restrictions. In 1394, 
soon after Anjou was reunited with France (1390), the Jews 
of Angers were again expelled, with the rest of the Jews of the 
kingdom (see *France). Jews subsequently visited Angers on 
business, but in 1758 the municipal council prohibited them 
from entering the market. The present “Rue de la Juiverie,” 
bordering on the modern part of the city, is not the site of the 
medieval Jewish quarter. A number of Hebrew inscriptions 
may be seen on four covings above the portal of the Cathedral 
of Angers, describing the attributes of the savior, taken mainly 
from Isaiah 9:5. In 1968 there were 250 Jews in Angers. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brunschvicg, in: REJ, 29 (1894), 229-41; Jou- 
bert and Delacroix, in: Société d’agriculture, science et arts dAngers, 
Memoires (1854), 129 ff. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


ANGLO-ISRAEL ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 
founded in 1961 by Alec Lerner, Leon Shalit (at that time 
both on the staff of Marks and Spencer), and Richard Barnett, 
who was Keeper of Western Asiatic Antiquities at the British 
Museum. It is likely that they were influenced by both posi- 
tive and negative considerations. 

Positively, there was much popular interest at the time 
in what has often been called “Biblical Archaeology,’ and this 
same group had already been active in seeking to gain mate- 
rial support for excavations in Israel. During 1961-62, Yigal 
*Yadin was spending a year in London. In preparing for his 
excavations at *Masada, where the system of using volunteer 
labor was first introduced, he was in close touch with his three 
friends about the logistical problems involved. It is thus no 
surprise that he should have given the Society’s inaugural lec- 
ture in November 1961 to an audience of some 700. 

Negatively, it is likely that Barnett, who was also involved 
with the much older *Palestine Exploration Fund, was disap- 
pointed at the lack of interest being shown in academic circles 
in the work specifically of Israeli archaeologists and that he 
was anxious to foster a greater exchange of ideas and the dis- 
semination of the important work that they were doing. 

All these concerns led to the formulation of the main 
aims of the Society, which have continued to the present, 
namely public lectures (about ten per annum) on the archae- 
ology of Israel and surrounding countries, and the support by 
grants of students going to join excavations in Israel and simi- 
lar projects or of Israeli students who need to visit Britain for 
archaeological research. In recent years, these aims have been 
further developed by the introduction of museum visits, the 
provision of lectures in Manchester as well as London, joint 
lectures with other societies (including the PEF) and in par- 
ticular by the publication of an annual Bulletin which, under 
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the editorship of Shimon Gibson, has become established as 
a mainstream academic journal for archaeological and related 
research as well as continuing to provide summaries of the 
society’s activities and lectures. 

The society has had three chairman in its 25-year history; 
Barnett himself, who steered it with a very personal touch un- 
til 1985, then more briefly J.B. Segal, and since 1991 H.G.M. 
Williamson, who has sought to develop the role of the execu- 
tive committee. Honorary presidents have been Lord Segal and 
currently Viscount Allenby of Megiddo, the great-nephew of 
the distinguished field marshal. 

The charitable society has no religious or political affilia- 
tion, and its modest membership is open to all with an inter- 
est in the subjects it seeks to promote. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Barag, “In Memoriam R.D. Barnett,’ in: 
Bulletin of the Anglo-Israel Archaeological Society, 5 (1985-86), 4-6; 
B. Barnett, “The Anglo-Israel Archaeological Society — Forty Years 
On, ibid., 18 (2000), 9-15. WEBSITE: www.aias.org.uk. 


[H.G.M. Williamson (274 ed.)] 


ANGLO-JEWISH ASSOCIATION (aja), British organiza- 
tion originally founded for the protection of Jewish rights in 
backward countries by diplomatic means. Its objectives and 
activities were patterned after those of the ‘Alliance Israélite 
Universelle. It was established in 1871 with Jacob Waley as its 
first president; five Jewish members of Parliament served as 
vice presidents. By 1900 it had 36 branches, 14 in British colo- 
nies. In 1871 it was instrumental in securing the creation of the 
Romanian Committee and in 1882 collaborated in establishing 
the Russo-Jewish Committee. From 1878 it cooperated with 
the *Board of Deputies of British Jews in the Conjoint (Joint) 
Foreign Committee. The aya undertook educational work 
among “underdeveloped” Jewish communities, maintaining 
schools in Baghdad, Aden, Mogador, Jerusalem (the Evelina 
de Rothschild School), and other places. In 1893 it became as- 
sociated with the direction of the *Jewish Colonization Asso- 
ciation (1c). As its president, Claude *Montefiore condemned 
the *Balfour Declaration. After the Board of Deputies became 
overwhelmingly Zionist in 1940, the ayA under Leonard J. 
*Stein became a rallying point of non-Zionist sentiment; as a 
result, ostensibly because it was not a democratically elected 
body, its representation on the Joint Foreign Committee was 
reduced and then abolished. After the establishment of the 
State of Israel, it modified its attitude toward Zionism. Cir- 
cumstances have reduced its overseas interests. It published 
the Jewish Monthly (1947-52), and the aja Review (1944-55) 
which was superseded by the aja Quarterly, and more re- 
cently by aya Today. In recent years it has awarded student 
scholarships and holds cultural events, but it has also contin- 
ued to represent the Jewish community on government and 
international bodies. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: AJA Annual Report (1870-to date); Year Book 
of the Anglo-Jewish Association (1950-51). 


[Cecil Roth] 
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ANGOFF, CHARLES (1902-1979), U.S. novelist and editor. 
Born in Russia, Angoff was taken to the U.S. as a child and be- 
gan his writing career in the 1920s. He assisted H.L. Mencken, 
whose attitudes about Jews were variable, in editing the Ameri- 
can Mercury and in 1934 succeeded him as editor. Angoff’s first 
book, Literary History of the American People (2 vols., 1931), 
surveyed the period from 1607 until 1815, but his qualities were 
best revealed in his fiction. He first ventured into this field with 
a series of short stories based on his own experiences: Adven- 
tures in Heaven (1945), When I was a Boy in Boston (1947), 
and Something about My Father and Other People (1956). Only 
in the 1950s, however, did Angoff emerge as a writer of real 
significance, recording the saga of East European immigrant 
Jewry’s integration into American society. His most notable 
achievement was a series of autobiographical novels centering 
on his alter ego, David Polonsky: Journey to the Dawn (1951), 
In the Morning Light (1952), The Sun at Noon (1955), Between 
Day and Dark (1959), The Bitter Spring (1961), Summer Storm 
(1963), In Memory of Autumn (1968), Winter Twilight (1970), 
and Season of Mists (1971). With sympathy and fidelity Angoff 
weaves into the story of his hero a whole gallery of American- 
Jewish types, ranging from the Yiddish-speaking immigrants 
at the turn of the century to their Americanized descendants 
of the post-World War 11 era, stung to new Jewish awareness 
by the Holocaust and Israel. He also wrote a book of poems 
entitled The Bell of Time (1967) and a volume of essays, The 
Tone of the Twenties (1966). In 1957 Angoff became an editor 
of the Literary Review. He wrote a frank treatment of a former 
literary idol and his old associate in H.L. Mencken: A Portrait 
from Memory (1956). He also published Prayers at Midnight, 
consisting of 26 original prayers in the form of “prose poems.” 
In 1969 Angoff was elected president of the Poetry Society of 
America and subsequently reelected for a second term as pres- 
ident. In 1970, he published, with Meyer Levin, an important 
anthology of selections from American-Jewish novels, The 
Rise of American Jewish Literature. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Liptzin, Jew in American Literature (1966), 
199-209. 


[Sholom Jacob Kahn] 


ANGOULEME, capital of the department of Charente, west- 
ern France. It seems from a missive addressed by Pope Greg- 
ory 1X in 1236 to the bishop of Angouléme and other prelates 
that the crusaders had committed excesses against the Jews 
there. In about 1240 Nathan b. Joseph *Official engaged in a 
controversy with the bishop of Angouléme. The Jewish cem- 
etery was situated between the city wall and the abbey, and 
the synagogue near the present Place Marengo. The “Rue 
des Juifs” (now Rue Raymond-Audour) began at Rue des 
Trois-Notre-Dame and ended at the Place du Palet. A second 
“Rue des Juifs” in Faubourg !Houmeau is mentioned for the 
first time in 1811. The community seal represents a crescent 
moon and a six-pointed star with the encircling inscription 
Sligillum] Iudaeorum. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 62-63; A.F. Liévre, Angouléme 
(Fr., 1885), 132-3; Blumenkranz, in: Archives Juives, 2, no. 4 (1966), 2; S. 
Grayzel, Church and the Jews in the x111 Century (1933), 226-9. 


{Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


ANGRIST, ALFRED ALVIN (1902-1984), U.S. patholo- 
gist. Angrist, who was born in Brooklyn, held various teach- 
ing posts at the New York Medical College from 1929 to 1954, 
when he became professor of pathology at the Albert Einstein 
College of Medicine of Yeshiva University, New York, retiring 
from there in 1969. He was also director of laboratories of the 
Bronx Municipal Hospital Center and consultant pathologist 
to many New York City hospitals. Angrist made many impor- 
tant contributions to the knowledge of endocarditis. One of 
his favorite subjects, however, was the importance of the au- 
topsy, both for the advancement of medical knowledge and for 
teaching. He campaigned vigorously on the matter, and dealt 
with it in many of his scientific papers. Angrist was a member 
of the committee that produced the standard nomenclature 
of pathology and for over 20 years was on the committee on 
medical education of the New York Academy of Medicine. 
He was a strong supporter of “controversial” scientists in the 
McCarthy era. Among other posts, he served as president of 
the Queens County Medical Society and New York Pathology 
Society. Angrist was also a director of the Health Insurance 
Plan of Greater New York and president of the Queensboro 
Council for Social Welfare. 


[Fred Rosner / Bracha Rager (24 ed.)] 


ANHALT, former German state, now part of the Land of Sax- 
ony-Anhalt, Germany; until the 12 century part of the duchy 
of Saxony, later becoming an independent principality. Jews 
living in the towns of Bernburg, Aschersleben, Koethen, and 
Zerbst in Anhalt are mentioned in sources from the 14 cen- 
tury. Communities existed in the first two towns during the 
15" century when the rabbi of Aschersleben was Isaac Eilen- 
burg, mentioned in the responsa of Israel Isserlein. No further 
Jewish settlement in Anhalt is recorded from the end of the 15‘ 
century to the beginning of the 17". Afterward, the mercantil- 
ist policies of the absolutist regime encouraged Jewish traders 
and financiers to settle in the principality. They formed a well- 
to-do group which soon engaged in cultural activities. 

Hebrew printing presses were established in Koethen in 
1621. Moses Benjamin Wolff, the court Jew, set up a Hebrew 
press in 1695 in Dessau (which was active till 1704) as well as 
in Koethen and Jessnitz where Israel b. Abraham, who was 
a proselyte, was active for many years. He printed Maimo- 
nides’ Code with commentaries (1739-42) and his Guide of 
the Perplexed with the standard commentaries in 1742. In 1742 
too, Benjamin Moses Wolff’s son Elijah restored his father’s 
press for one year, producing the Sifra and the Jerusalem 
Talmud, Seder Moed. In the period of Enlightenment Moses 
*Philippson (1775-1814) established a Hebrew press in Des- 
sau; David (b. Moses) *Fraenkel printed there the first Judeo- 
German monthly Sulamith (1806-33). 
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A synagogue was built at Dessau in 1687. The character- 
istic relationship of this period between the German princes 
and the rich Jews they patronized, a mixture of exploitation, 
oppression, and socializing, was also found in Anhalt. Thus, 
permission was given to build a synagogue in the famous gar- 
dens of Woerlitz, and a Jewish wedding was held at the pal- 
ace. Anhalt Jewry played an important role in the Enlighten- 
ment (*Haskalah) and acceptance of German culture. Moves 
toward Jewish emancipation were initiated in the commu- 
nity of Dessau early in the 19" century. In 1804 the “body” 
tax levied on Jews was abolished in Anhalt, and Jews were 
required from 1810 to adopt surnames. Full political rights 
were granted in 1867. In 1831 the civil authorities appointed 
S. *Herxheimer chief rabbi of Anhalt, contributing half of his 
salary. Prominent among Anhalt Jews were the philosophers 
Moses *Mendelssohn, Hermann Heyman *Steinthal, and Her- 
mann *Cohen, the historian Isaac Marcus *Jost, the theolo- 
gian Ludwig *Philippson, and the mathematician Ephraim 
Solomon Unger. The Jewish population, numbering 3,000 in 
1830, decreased to 1,140 by 1925. The synagogues of Anhalt 
were burned in November 1938; the 1,000 Jews still living there 
were murdered during World War 11. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Walter, “Die Rechtsstellung der israeli- 
tischen Kultusgemeinden in Anhalt” (Dissertation, Halle-Wittenberg, 
1934); German Jewry (Wiener Library Catalogue, Series no. 3, 1958), 
35; M. Freudenthal, Aus der Heimat M. Mendelssohns (1900), passim. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Bugaiski (ed.), Geschichte juedischer Ge- 
meinden in Sachsen-Anhalt (1997); J. Dick (ed.), Wegweiser durch das 
juedische Sachsen-Anhalt (1998). 


[Zvi Avneri] 


ANHALT, ISTVAN (1919- ), composer. Anhalt was born in 
Budapest where he studied with Zoltan Kodaly at the Franz 
Liszt Academy of Music in 1937-41. Conscripted into a forced- 
labor unit of the Hungarian army in 1942, Anhalt escaped in 
1944 and was hidden by Pater Janos Antal and Theresa de Ker- 
pelz, whom he sponsored for recognition by Yad Vashem. 

At war’s end Anhalt went to Paris where he studied con- 
ducting at the Conservatoire with Louis Fourestier; piano with 
Soulima Stravinsky; and composition with Nadia Boulanger. 
During this time he lived on a stipend from the Union des 
étudiants juifs de France and led the vocal quartet at a Paris 
synagogue. He immigrated to Canada as the only musician 
among 64 displaced intellectuals who were fellows of the Lady 
Davis Foundation (1949-52). Anhalt spent the rest of his career 
at McGill University’s Faculty of Music (1949-71) and Queen’s 
University’s School of Music (1971-84). His students included 
composers Jack Surilnikoff and William Benjamin. 

Among Canadian composers, Anhalt was a leading fig- 
ure in the postwar avant-garde. Seemingly self-taught in Ar- 
nold Schoenberg's 12-tone technique, he employed an idio- 
syncratic form of serialism that culminated in his Symphony. 
Anhalt conducted the premiere of this, his first large-scale 
instrumental piece, at a 1959 Montreal concert sponsored by 
the Canadian Jewish Congress to commemorate the 200" an- 
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niversary of the first Jewish community in Canada. A turn- 
ing point in his career, the Symphony helped secure Anhalt a 
tenured position at McGill and resulted in international ex- 
posure. Other works of this period are Seu Sheorim (1951) for 
chorus and organ to a traditional text, and Psalm x1x (1951) 
for baritone and piano, to a text by A.M. Klein, for Otto Stei- 
eren, cantor of Montreal’s Temple Emanuel. 

Also a pioneer in electronic music, Anhalt spent his sum- 
mers in the late 1950s and early 1960s at Canada’s National 
Research Centre, the Columbia-Princeton Center, and Bell 
Labs. In 1964 he established Canada’s first electronic music 
studio at McGill. These experiments resulted in Electronic 
Compositions 1-4 (1959-61) and such mixed-media works as 
Foci (1969). As in other post-1960 pieces, Anhalt himself wrote 
Foci’s text, which contains kabbalistic references and requires 
extended vocal techniques. In his 1995 opera Traces (Tikkun), 
a single singer enacts many characters in Anhalt’s libretto, 
which is influenced by the Kabbalah, the Exodus story, and 
the writings of Martin Buber, Gershom Scholem, and Isaac 
Luria. The Tents of Abraham (A Mirage - Midrash), which An- 
halt has characterized as “a dream of peace between Judaism 
and Islam,” was awarded Canada’s Juno Award for best classi- 
cal composition in 2005. Anhalt was named an Officer of the 
Order of Canada in 2003. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Elliott and G.E Smith (eds.), Istvan An- 
halt: Pathways and Memory (2001). 


[Jay Rahn (24 ed.)] 


ANIELEWICZ, MORDECAI (1919-1943), commander of 
the Warsaw ghetto uprising. Anielewicz, who was born into 
a Jewish working-class family in Wyszkow, Poland, was for a 
short time a member of *Betar. He later joined *Ha-Shomer 
ha-Zair and at the outbreak of World War 1, was one of the 
leaders of its Warsaw branch. When the German army ap- 
proached Warsaw, he fled eastward in an attempt to reach 
Palestine but was caught at the Romanian border. He went 
to Vilna, then Soviet-occupied, where many members of 
the Zionist youth movements found refuge but returned to 
Warsaw in order to reestablish his movement in German-oc- 
cupied Poland. He was instrumental in founding an urban 
kibbutz in a house in the Warsaw ghetto, in organizing edu- 
cational activities for small groups, and in publishing an un- 
derground paper Neged ha-Zerem (“Against the Stream”). He 
was outside the ghetto in Western Poland during the Aktion 
of July-September 1942 (see *Warsaw, Ghetto) in which more 
than 265,000 Jews were shipped to Treblinka, where they were 
gassed. Consequently, he was less ridden by guilt and self- 
loathing for the failure to resist than his comrades who had 
remained in Warsaw. Anielewicz had long advocated armed 
resistance against the Germans, and upon the formation of 
the Zydowska Organizacja Bojowa or z.0.8. (“Jewish Fight- 
ing Organization”), he was named its commander. He was the 
sole survivor of the Ha-Shomer ha-Zair force, which he led 
at the time of the Aktion on January 18, 1943, in which Jews 
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openly resisted the German deportations, which were halted 
after four days. The z.o.B. believed that their resistance had 
halted the deportations and doubled their efforts. Thereafter 
Anielewicz prepared both the z.o.B. and the entire ghetto, 
now effectively under his control, for the final uprising in 
April 1943. He deeply sensed the historic importance of his 
mission. On April 23, he wrote to Yitzhak Zuckerman, a unit 
commander on the Aryan side: 


What we have experienced cannot be described in words. We 
are aware of one thing only: what has happened has exceeded 
our dreams. The Germans ran twice from the ghetto...I have 
the feeling that great things are happening, that what we have 
dared is of great importance. 

Keep well, my dear. Perhaps we shall meet again. But 
what really matters is that the dream of my life has become 
true. Jewish self-defense in the Warsaw ghetto has become a 
fact. Jewish armed resistance and retaliation have become a 
reality. I have been witness to the magnificent heroic struggle 
of the Jewish fighters. 


On May 8, the Germans sent gas inside the bunkers at 
z.0.B. command headquarters at Mila 18. Anielewicz died as 
he expected, as his wished, fighting the Germans. In the un- 
derground Anielewicz used three aliases: “Marian,” “Aniol” 
(Polish for angel), and “Malakhi,” all variations of either his 
first name or family name. Kibbutz Yad Mordekhai is named 
after him. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Friedman (ed.), Martyrs and Fighters 
(1954), index; M. Barkai (ed.), Fighting Ghettos (1962), index; E. 
Ringelblum, Ksovim fun Geto, 2 (1963), 141-50; Y. Guttman, Mered ha- 
Nezgurim - Mordekhai Anielewicz u-Milhemet Getto Varshah (1963); 
B. Mark, Oyfshtand in Varshever Geto (1963), index (Ger., 1959°, Fr., 
1955; Pol., 1963). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Zuckerman, A Surplus of 
Memory: Chronicles of the Warsaw Ghetto Uprising (1993); I. Gutman, 
The Jews of Warsaw 1939-1943 (1982); idem, Resistance (1994). 


[Shaul Esh / Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


ANILAEUS AND ASINAEUS (first century c.£.), two Baby- 
lonian Jewish brothers who founded a robber state in Babylon 
and ruled it for 15 years (c. 20-35). Natives of Nehardea, Ani- 
laeus and Asinaeus had been apprenticed by their mother to 
learn the weaving trade. Punished by their master for lazi- 
ness, the brothers fled and were joined by other young dis- 
contented Jews in the area of the Euphrates. These they armed, 
and, acting as their leaders, the brothers forced the surround- 
ing herdsmen to pay a tribute from their flocks, and threat- 
ened violence to all who refused. Eventually they established 
a robber state and thus came to the attention of the Parthian 
satrap of Babylonia. The latter, however, was defeated in battle 
by the two brothers after miscalculating that the Jews would 
not defend themselves if attacked on the Sabbath. When 
news of the battle reached the Parthian king, Artabanus 111 
(c. 12-38 C.E.), he decided “to use the prowess of the Jewish 
brothers as a curb to ensure the loyalty of his satrapies, for 
some of them were in rebellion, and some were considering 
whether to rebel” (Jos., Ant., 18, 9, 330). As a result, they were 
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formally appointed rulers of those regions of Babylonia which 
they already controlled. On reaching his own territory, Asin- 
aeus fortified the land and in general “held sway from now on 
over all Mesopotamia, and for 15 years the brothers’ prosper- 
ity kept on increasing.” 

Only with the appearance of a certain Parthian general 
in the area did the situation begin to deteriorate. Anilaeus, 
having fallen in love with the general's wife, forced him into 
battle, secured his death, and married his widow. By tolerat- 
ing her idolatry Anilaeus aroused great dissension among his 
Jewish followers. When Asinaeus brought their protests be- 
fore his brother and urged him to send the woman away, he 
was poisoned by her. Thus began the downfall of the small 
Jewish kingdom. Anilaeus assumed control of the army and 
managed to defeat Mithridates, a Parthian governor and son- 
in-law of Artabanus. Mithridates, captured and humiliated 
by Anilaeus, was eventually released. He thereupon gathered 
a greater force, and “the followers of Anilaeus suffered a dis- 
graceful rout” (Jos., Ant., 18:366). Anilaeus himself managed 
to escape, and for a while succeeded in plundering villages 
near Nehardea. He was finally discovered and trapped by the 
Babylonians, who, after killing him, unleashed a violent wave 
of terror against the Jews of Babylonia. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Ant., 18:310-79 (on the nature of this 
source see Schalit, in Annual of the Swedish Theological Institute, 4 
(1965), 163-88); Jos., Ant., 20:567-8; Neusner, Babylonia, 1 (1965), 


50-54. 
[Isaiah Gafni] 


ANI MA’AMIN (Heb. 7?7)N7 738; “T believe”), a short creed 
based, as is the * Yigdal hymn, on the Thirteen *Articles of 
Faith formulated by *Maimonides. Each article begins with 
the words Ani maamin be-emunah shelemah (“I believe with 
complete faith”). The author is unknown. The credo charac- 
ter of the formula and the custom of reciting this creed may 
both be due to Christian influence. The catechistic formula “I 
believe with perfect faith...” reminiscent of early Christian 
creeds, has no basis in the Arabic original of Maimonides’ 
thirteen principles, which are stated apodictically, although 
the medieval Hebrew translation by Solomon b. Joseph ibn 
Ya‘ aqub frequently interpolates “to believe” (Je-haamin) or 
“that we believe” (she-naamin). 

The Ani Maamin is found, in a somewhat enlarged ver- 
sion, in a 15‘-century manuscript (Parma, 1753 (997)) of mis- 
cellaneous prayers with the superscription: “These are the 13 
principles of religion, faith, and ethics, and denying one of 
them is equivalent to denying the whole Torah. They should 
be recited daily after prayer, for whosoever recites them daily, 
will come to no harm all that day.’ The Ashkenazi prayer book, 
printed in Mantua in 1558, is apparently the first to incorpo- 
rate the Ani Maamin. It appears after the Hallel prayer and the 
superscription in High German reads: “Some have the cus- 
tom to recite this also in the morning” It can now be found 
in most Ashkenazi prayer books at the end of the morning 
service. Unlike the * Yigdal hymn, however, the more creedal 
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Ani Maamin never became part of the liturgy. The recital of 
the Ani Maamin is concluded by the three words of Genesis 
49:18 repeated three times in different order, in Hebrew and 
Aramaic, as in the Night Prayer, a custom based on Kab- 
balah. The 12" article, expressing belief in the coming of the 
Messiah, became the Martyrs’ Hymn during the Nazi Holo- 
caust, when it was sung to a haunting melody by those taken 
to their death in the extermination camps and thereafter was 
frequently sung in their memory. For a piyyut based on Ani 
Maamin, see Davidson, Ocar, s.v. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abrahams, Companion, ciiff.; Hertz, Prayer, 
248 ff; D. Neumark, Toledot ha-Ikkarim, 2 (1923), 161; L. Jacobs, Princi- 
ples of Jewish Faith (1964), 17-18. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.D. Gaon, 
“Keriat Yod Gimmel ha-Ikkarim, in: Yeda Am, 3 (1955), 39-41; A. Cos- 
man, “Yod Gimmel ha-Ikkarim la-Rambam be-‘Ferush ha-Mishnah, 
be-‘Yigdal, u-ve-Ani Maamin,” in: Itamar Warhaftig (ed.), Minhah 
le-Ish (1991), 337-48; M. Shapiro, The Limits of Orthodox Theology: 
Maimonides’ Thirteen Principles Reappraised (2004). 


[Marc B. Shapiro (2"¢ ed.)] 


ANIMALS, CRUELTY TO (Heb. 070 °2¥3 1V¥, zaar baalei 
hayyim; lit. “pain of living things”). Moral and legal rules con- 
cerning the treatment of animals are based on the principle 
that animals are part of God’s creation toward which man 
bears responsibility. Laws and other indications in the Pen- 
tateuch and the rest of the Bible make it clear not only that 
cruelty to animals is forbidden but also that compassion and 
mercy to them are demanded of man by God. According to 
rabbinic tradition, interpreting the biblical record, mankind 
was not allowed to eat meat until after the Flood, although the 
sacrifice of animals to God had been previously allowed (Gen. 
1:29; 9:3). Once permitted, the consumption of meat remained 
surrounded with many restrictions (see *Dietary Laws). Ac- 
cording to the rabbis, the Hebrew word for “desireth” in the 
verse, “When the Lord thy God shall enlarge thy border and 
thou shalt say: ‘I will eat flesh; because thy soul desireth to 
eat flesh...” (Deut. 12:20), has a negative connotation; hence, 
although it is permitted to slaughter animals for food, this 
should be done in moderation. It has been suggested that the 
Jewish method of slaughter, particularly the laws that the knife 
be exceedingly sharp and without the slightest notch, were mo- 
tivated by consideration for the animal because this method 
is the most painless. The biblical Sabbath laws also suggest 
consideration for animals (“Thou shall not do any manner 
of work... nor thine ox, nor thine ass, nor any of thy cattle” 
(Ex. 20:10; Deut. 5:14); “but on the seventh day thou shalt rest; 
that thine ox and thine ass may have rest” (Ex. 23:12)), as do 
the prohibitions against muzzling an ox as it threshes (Deut. 
25:4), and slaughtering an animal and its young on the same 
day (Lev. 22:28). One reason for the commandment to let the 
fields lie fallow in the Sabbatical year is that “the poor of thy 
people... and the beast of the field” may eat from them (Lev. 
25:6-7). This same idea is inherent in the commandment “If 
thou see the ass of him that hateth thee lying under its bur- 
den.... thou shalt surely release it with him” (Ex. 23:5), and in 
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the requirement to release the parent bird before taking the 
young (Deut. 22:6-7). (However, there is a difference of opin- 
ion in the Talmud as to the reason for these last mitzvot (see 
below).) Indications of the same consideration appear in the 
narrative sections of the Bible. The angel rebuked Balaam for 
smiting his ass (Num. 22:32), and God Himself admonished 
Jonah “and should not I have pity on Nineveh, that great city, 
wherein are more than sixscore thousand persons... and also 
much cattle?” (Jonah 4:11). God is also praised as the One who 
satisfied all living creatures (Ps. 145:9-16), and for giving the 
beasts and the birds their food (Ps. 147:9). 

In view of all this, the rabbis based a great deal of their 
legislation and interpretation on the principle of zaar baalei 
hayyim. As one the seven *Noachide Laws, the prohibition to 
eat the flesh of a living animal, applies also to non-Jews (Sanh. 
56a-57a, 59a-b; Tosef. Av. Zar. 8:4-6). The dietary laws lim- 
iting the killing of animals are discussed at great length, and 
the rabbis recommend moderation in eating even permitted 
meat. The rabbis were not completely opposed to killing ani- 
mals - giving priority to human needs - but they were entirely 
against wanton killing as they were against causing pain to an- 
imals. It is forbidden to inflict a blemish on an animal (Hul. 
7b). Many acts otherwise forbidden on the Sabbath are per- 
mitted when their purpose is to relieve animals’ pain on the 
grounds that cruelty to animals is biblically prohibited (Shab. 
128b). The accepted (although not unanimous) view is that the 
commandment to help unload (Ex. 23:5, see above) is moti- 
vated by consideration for animals, which is thus regarded as 
a principle of biblical force (Maim., Yad, Roze’ah u-Shemirat 
Nefesh 13; Tur, HM 272) and thus it is permitted to unload a 
burden from a laboring animal even on the Sabbath (Maim., 
Yad, Shabbat 21:9-10). It is permitted to ask a non-Jew to milk 
cows on the Sabbath - an act that would be otherwise forbid- 
den. The rabbis ordained that one should not recite the festive 
benediction She-Heheyanu before the act of ritual slaughter or 
before putting on new leather shoes because the enjoyment 
is at the cost of the animal. On the basis of the verse “I will 
give grass in thy fields for thy cattle, and thou shalt eat and 
be satisfied” (Deut. 11:15), the rabbis decided that “it is forbid- 
den for a man to eat before he has fed his animal because the 
animal is mentioned first” (Ber. 40a). This decision accord- 
ingly passed into the halakhah and was subsequently codified 
(Maim., Yad, Avadim 9:8). Out of the same consideration they 
also legislated that “a man is not permitted to buy animals un- 
less he can properly provide for them” (TJ, Yev. 15:3, 14d; TJ, 
Ket. 4:8, 29a). The principle of kindness to animals played no 
less a part in the aggadah than it did in the halakhah. It is as 
though God’s treatment of man will be according to the lat- 
ter’s treatment of animals. This is suggested by the juxtaposi- 
tion of the promise of long life with the mitzvah of sending 
the parent bird away before taking the young (Deut. 22:6-7). 
R. Judah ha-Nasi was divinely punished because he did not 
show mercy to animals, and the punishment was removed 
only when his attitude improved, and Moses and David were 
considered fit to be leaders of Israel only after they had been 
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shepherds (TJ, Kil. 9:3, 32a; BM 85a). In later rabbinic litera- 
ture, both halakhic and ethical, great prominence is also given 
to demonstrating God’s mercy to animals, and to the impor- 
tance of not causing them pain (see R. Margaliot (ed.), Sefer 
Hasidim (1957), 589, 667, 668, 670; M. Cordovero, Palm Tree 
of Deborah (1966), ch. 2-3). Even the necessary inflicting of 
pain is frowned upon as “cruel.” 

The rabbinical attitude toward hunting is entirely nega- 
tive. Harsh things are said about those who hunt even for a 
living. R. Ezekiel Landau said that “the only hunters we know 
of (in the Bible) are Nimrod and Esau; it is not the way of the 
children of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.” 

Medieval Jewish philosophers used the principle of zaar 
baalei hayyim to explain various mitzvot. It was suggested that 
the reason for not plowing with an ox and an ass together 
(Deut. 22:10) is that the ox, being the stronger, would cause 
pain to the ass (Ibn Ezra, ibid.). Philosophers from R. Joseph 
*Albo to R. Abraham Isaac *Kook discussed the question of 
why it is permitted to eat meat at all and, indeed, from the tal- 
mudic statement that “the am ha-arez (i.e., “the boor’”) is for- 
bidden to eat meat” (Pes. 49b), it would seem that its authors 
were also sensitive to the problem (see D. Cohen, in: La-Hai 
Roi (Memorial A.Y. Raanan Kook; 1961), 201-54). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I.A. Dembo, Jewish Method of Slaughter 
(1894); Wohlgemuth, in: Jeschurun, 14 (1927), 585-610; 15 (1928), 
245-67, 452-68; S.H. Dresner, Jewish Dietary Laws, their Meaning for 
Our Time (1959); S.D. Sassoon, Critical Study of Electrical Stunning 
and the Jewish Method of Slaughter (1955°); E. Bar-Shaul, Mitzvah va- 
Lev (1960), ch. 1; A. Chafuta, in: Noam, 4 (1961), 218-25; N.Z. Fried- 


man, ibid., 5 (1962), 188-94. 
[Zvi Kaplan] 


ANIMALS OF THE BIBLE AND TALMUD. Although no 
basic changes have occurred in the faunistic composition of 
Erez Israel since biblical times, an examination of the names 
of the animals mentioned in the Bible and in talmudic litera- 
ture reveals that a number of wild animals have disappeared 
from the country’s landscape in fairly recent times. This ap- 
plies particularly to cloven-hoofed ruminant wild animals. 
Of the nine such animals referred to in the Bible as permit- 
ted for food, namely, the deer, gazelle, and fallow deer, the ad- 
dax, bison, and oryx, the wild goat, wild ox, and ibex, there 
survive today in Israel and in the neighboring countries only 
the gazelle and the ibex. Whereas the wild ox had already 
disappeared from the confines of the country in early times, 
the rest of these wild animals were to be found in Erez Israel 
and neighboring countries until the end of the 19** century. 
The main reason for the subsequent disappearance of these 
animals, which were eagerly hunted for their tasty meat, their 
excellent skins, and their horns, has been the improved means 
of hunting, particularly the use of the long-range rifle. This 
has also led to the elimination of the large carnivorous ani- 
mals — the lion, the bear, the leopard, and the cheetah (though 
specimens of the last two have survived in the country). The 
presence of these carnivorous animals in Erez Israel in biblical 
times has been interpreted as indicating that the country was 
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then sparsely populated and extensively forested. But these 
animals were also found in Erez Israel in mishnaic and tal- 
mudic times, when the country was densely populated. Their 
dens were the thickets of the Jordan (Jer. 49:19), the Lebanese 
mountains (Song 4:8), the Syrian desert and the Negev (Isa. 
30:6), from which they descended upon populated places. In 
Crusader times the lion was still to be found in the Negev. Of 
the Syrian bear some specimens have survived in Syria and 
in the Lebanese mountains, from where leopards occasion- 
ally make their way into Upper Galilee. Whereas the hippo- 
potamus disappeared from the region in very early days, some 
*crocodiles survived in the western rivers of Erez Israel up to 
the beginning of the 20" century. The ostrich became extinct 
in Erez Israel and in the neighborhood several decades ago, 
and the last wild asses were exterminated in the Syrian desert 
at the end of the 19" century. 

Most domestic animals were domesticated as early as in 
the pre-biblical period. Prehistoric engravings of camels and 
cattle have been found on the rocks of Kilweh in Transjordan, 
and clay images representing cattle, goats, sheep, and pigs dat- 
ing from the fifth millennium B.c.£. have been uncovered in 
Jericho. There were domesticated cats in Egypt in the period 
of the First Dynasty, and images of cats were discovered in an 
Egyptian temple at Beth-Shean. The Bible makes no mention 
of the cat, which was apparently not bred to any great extent in 
Erez Israel. Even in mishnaic times, when the cat was doubt- 
less known in the country, other animals (the mongoose, etc.) 
were reared for the purpose of catching mice in the home. Sev- 
eral breeds of dogs appear in ancient drawings uncovered in 
Erez Israel. It is not clear what strains of cattle were raised in 
Erez Israel in biblical times, but drawings from the mishnaic 
period depict long-horned, humped cattle, resembling the 
present-day Zebu cow. There are pictures dating from the 15 
century B.c.E. of the black long-eared goat. The broad-tailed 
sheep was also to be found in Erez Israel and in the neighbor- 
ing lands in ancient times. The horse was not much used in 
the country, the donkey and the mule having been preferred 
instead. The dove was domesticated in very olden days. The 
raising of fowl is attested by a seal which dates from the pe- 
riod of the kingdom of Israel and on which a cock is engraved. 
For royal and princely courts playful and ornamental animals, 
such as monkeys, elephants, and peacocks, were imported. 

There are some 120 names of animals (excluding syn- 
onyms) in the Bible, mammals, birds, and reptiles being well 
represented. (See Table: Animals in the Bible.) Of the 86 mam- 
mals, 359 birds, and 76 species of reptiles of Erez Israel about 
37, 38, and 12 respectively are specified by name in the Bible. 
It must be stressed that it is only by chance that animals (and 
also flora) are described in the Bible. The biblical books were 
written by men who were close to nature and drew their inspi- 
ration from it in the consciousness that all these are the works 
of the Almighty, the expression of His providence over all cre- 
ation. The portrayal of nature, although generally poetic and 
allegoric, is organically associated with the real landscape of 
Erez Israel. In talmudic literature —- the Mishnah, the Tosefta, 
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ANIMALS OF THE BIBLE AND TALMUD 


the two Talmuds, and the Midrashim - there are scores of ad- 
ditional names of animals, but the numbers are small com- 
pared with the hundreds of names of plants. The reason for 
this paucity in the animals mentioned in talmudic literature 
is that the halakhah mentions them in the main only for the 
laws of shehitah and terefot, while the aggadah employed simi- 
les from the animal world of the Bible. 


Classification of the Animals in the Bible and Talmud 

MAMMALS. ‘The Bible uses two terms to denote a mammal. 
The usual one is 779932 (behemah), which refers to both do- 
mestic and wild mammals, seven species of the latter being 
included among the behemah permissible as food (Deut. 14:5). 
The other is 7° (hayyah), which is a term sometimes incor- 
porating domestic and wild animals (Lev. 11:2). Another pas- 
sage however speaks of “hunting any beast (hayyah) or fowl” 
(Lev. 17:13), where the word refers specifically to a wild mam- 
mal. In talmudic literature hayyah, a wild mammal, and be- 
hemah, a domestic mammal, are clearly distinguished from 
each other, with different laws applying to each. Whereas the 
domestic mammal (if belonging to the category of clean ani- 
mals) may be offered as a sacrifice, has some prohibited fat 
(helev), and its blood is not required to be covered after slaugh- 
ter, the wild animal (even though it is permitted for food) is 
ineligible as a sacrifice, has no prohibited fat, and its blood 
must be covered after slaughter. The distinction between a 
hayyah and a behemah applies to forbidden animals also. Thus 
the sages held divergent views on whether a dog is a hayyah 
or a behemah (Kil. 8:6; Tosef. Kil. 5:7). There was some doubt 
about which category certain animals belonged to. Accord- 
ing to one opinion the 713 (koi, also pronounced kavi or kevi), 
which is “doubtfully a behemah or a hayyah,’ is a hybrid of 
both (Hul. 80a). Similarly with regard to the shor ha-bar, the 
wild ox, there was uncertainty whether it had always been a 
wild animal so that the laws of a hayyah applied to it or had 
originally been a domestic animal which had become wild 
and to which therefore the laws of a behemah would refer. In 
later generations a similar question arose with regard to the 
water buffalo. Among the wild animals prime importance was 
attached to the permissible cloven-hoofed ruminants, which 
were the choicest game. Of these the Pentateuch (Deut. 14:5) 
enumerates seven: the *deer, *gazelle, fallow deer, wild goat, 
addax antelope, bison (*buffalo), and ‘antelope. Two addi- 
tional permitted wild animals are mentioned in other bibli- 
cal passages: the wild ox (*cattle) and the *ibex. As permitted 
domestic animals, the Bible names *sheep, *goats, and cattle; 
as prohibited ones, the *horse, “ass, *mule, *camel, and *pig. 
‘The ass was the most valuable work animal, and the camel of 
great importance in areas adjoining desert regions. The mule 
was used for riding and as a beast of burden, and the horse 
only for limited purposes. The fierce beasts of prey, although 
they did not usually inhabit Erez Israel, sometimes penetrated 
its populated areas from neighboring countries. The *lion, 
*leopard, *bear, and *wolf, frequently mentioned in biblical 
parables and allegories as symbols of strength, cruelty, and 
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ANIMALS OF THE BIBLE AND TALMUD 


The Animals Listed in the Bible and in the Talmud 








English Name Scientific Name Order or Family Hebrew Name _ Reference 
Addax Addax nasomaculatus Ruminantia Artiodactyla sian? —- Deut. 14:5; | Kings 5:3 
Ant Messor semirufus Formicidae mm] Prov. 6:6-8; 30:25 
Ass Equus asinus Equidae ‘inn = Gen. 12:16; 24:35; etc. 
vy Gen. 32:16; Judg. 5:10; etc. 
Tink — Gen. 32:16; 49:11; etc. 
Bat Chiroptera Chiroptera Avy Lev. 11:19; Isa. 2:20 
Bear, Syrian Ursus arctus syriacus Ursidae 33-1 Sam. 17:34-7; Hos. 13:8; etc. 
Bee Apis mellifica Hymenoptera mat —- Deut. 1:44; Judg. 14:8; etc. 
Beetle Cerambyx; Capnodis Coleoptera ny?in Deut. 28:39; Jonah 4:7 
mwipn Par. 9.2 
Bison, European Bison bonasus Artiodactyla Ruminantia inn Deut. 14:5 
xin Isa. 51:20 
Boar, Wild Sus scrofa Artiodactyla non sven vin Ps. 80:14 
Ruminantia 
Buffalo, Water Bos bubalus Artiodactyla Ruminantia xv I Sam. 6:13; Isa. 1:11 
Bug Cimex lactularis Rhynchota WWD Ter. 8:2 
Buzzard Buteo sp. Falconiformes mx Lev. 11:14; Deut. 14:13; Job. 28:7 
mN1 Deut. 14:13 
oa Hul. 3:1 
Camel Camelus dromedarius Tylopoda breP Gen. 12:16; Lev. 11:4; etc. 
792,723 Isa. 60:6; Jer. 2:23 
mpxa Shab. 5:1; Kelim 23:2 
Cattle Bos taurus Artiodactyla Ruminantia pa «Gen. 13:5; 18:7; etc. 
sw Gen. 32:6; Ex. 20:17; etc. 
mpox Deut. 7:13; 28:4; etc. 
oyax Isa. 34:7; Jer. 46:15; etc. 
Mp2 Gen. 32:16; Judg. 6:25; etc. 
may ,Pay Gen. 15:9; Lev. 9:2; etc. 
Centipedes Scolopendra; Myriapoda m2 maya — Lev. 11:42 
Eraphidostrephus D2 Mik. 5:3 
Chameleon Chamaeleon vulgaris Chamaelonidae (yw) nawin Lev. 11:30 
Cheetah Acinonyx jubatus Felidae ovata —B.K. 1:4; Sanh. 1:4 
Cobra Naja haje Elapinae mm Deut. 32:33; Isa. 11:8 
‘nv Num. 21:6; Isa. 14:29; etc. 
Cock Gallus gallus domesticus _—_ Galliformes 2"2v Job. 38:36 
(2) ana VT Prov. 30:31 
Corals Corallium rubrum Coralliacae opp — Lam. 4:7; Prov. 8:11; etc. 
Crane Grus grus Gruidae way Isa. 38:14; Jer. 8:7 
Cricket, Mole Gryllotalpa gryllotalpa Orthoptera Osos Deut. 28:42 
Crimson Worm Kermes biblicus Ryncotidae "Ww ny>?in Ex. 25:4; Num. 4:8; etc. 
Sma — I Chron. 2:6; 3:14 
Crocodile Crocodilus vulgaris Crocodilia pin Ex. 7:9; Jer. 51:34; etc. 
wm? Job. 40:25-41:26 
Deer, Fallow Cervus dama dama Artiodactyla Ruminantia sian? —- Deut. 14:5; | Kings 5:3 
Deer, Roe Cervus capreolus Artiodactyla Ruminantia TPN J29X Deut. 14:5; Jer. 14:5; etc. 
Dog Canis familiaris Canidae 222 Ex. 22:30; Judg. 7:5; etc. 
Dove Columba sp. Columbiformes mv Gen. 8:8; 8:12; Isa. 38:14; etc. 
Eagle Aquila sp. Falconiformes oy Gen. 15:11; Isa. 18:6; etc. 
Earthworm Lubricus sp. Vermes nydin Isa. 14:11; 41:14: etc. 
Elephant, Ivory Elephas africanus Proboscidae Sp Kil. 8:6 
2720 | Kings 10:22; Il Chron. 9:21 
jw | Kings 10:18; 22:39; etc. 
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The Animals Listed in the Bible and in the Talmud (continued) 


ANIMALS OF THE BIBLE AND TALMUD 





English Name 


Scientific Name 


Order or Family 


Hebrew Name 


Reference 





Fish 


Flea 

Fly 

Fly, Drosophila 
Fox 

Frog 

Gazelle 

Gecko 


Gnat 
Goat 


Goat, Wild 
Goose 


Grasshopper, 
Longhorned 

Grasshopper, 
Shorthorned 

Gull 

Hare 

Hawk 

Heron 

Hippopotamus 


Horse 


Hyena 
Hyrax, Syrian 
Ibex 

Jackal 


Kestrel 
Kite 


Leech 
Leopard 
Lion 


Lizard 

Lizard, Dab 
Lizard, Monitor 
Locust 





Pisces 


Pulex irritans 

Musca domestica 
Drosophila 

Vulpes vulpes 

Rana esculenta 

Gazella sp. 

Hemidactylus; Ptyodoctylus 


Culex; Anopheles 
Capra hircus 


Capra aegagrus 
Anser anser domesticus 


Tettigonidae 
Acrididae 


Larus sp. 

Lepus sp. 

Accipiter nissus 

Egretta sp.; Ardea sp. 
Hippopotamus amphibius 


Equus caballus orientalis 


Hyaena hyaena 
Procavia syriaca 
Capra nubiana 
Canis aureus 


Falco tinnunculus 
Milvus sp. 


Hirudo; Limnatis 
Felis pardus tullianus 
Felis leo 


Lacerta sp. 

Uromastix aegyptius 
Varanus griseus niloticus 
Schistocerca gregaria 


Pisces 


Aphantiptera 

Dyptera 

Dyptera 

Canidae 

Amphibia 

Artiodactyla Ruminantia 
Geckoidae 


Dyptera 
Artiodactyla Ruminantia 


Artiodactyla Ruminantia 
Anseriformes 


Orthoptera 
Orthoptera Orthoptera 


Laridae 
Leporidae 
Falconiformes 
Ardeidae 
Artiodactyla non 
Ruminantia 
Equidae 


Hyaenidae 

Hyracoidea 

Artiodactyla Ruminantia 
Canidae 


Falconiformes 
Falconiformes 


Hirudinae 
Felidae 
Felidae 


Lacertidae 
Agamida 
Varanidae 
Orthoptera 


Pe 
fet 
wyp 
331 
vine 
oy 
YTS 
ye 
mniny 
any 
y 
vy 
wn 
ony 
WR 
W273 
TN 
Din 


ant 
nyo 
any 
nats 
Yi 
pea 
ninga 


T2¥? 2 
oy 
(2) DPR 
onnn 
TNT 
m4 
pry 
71 
MmaX 
DB 
722 
wr 
onw 
Nw? 
33 

nd 
nas 
or 
213 
Son 
Pe? 


Gen. 9:2; Jonah 2:1; etc. 
Gen. 1:26; Ex. 7:18; etc. 

| Sam. 24:14; 26:20; etc. 
Isa. 7:18; Eccles. 10:1 

Nid. 3:2 

Lam. 5:18; Ps. 63:11; etc. 
Ex. 7:27; Ps. 78:45; etc. 
Deut. 12:15; Song 4:5; etc. 
Lev. 11:30 

Prov. 30:28 

Ex. 8:17; Ps. 78:45; etc. 
Lev. 7:23; Song 4:1; etc. 
Gen. 37:31; Lev. 4:28; etc. 
Gen. 30:35; Prov. 30:31; etc. 
Gen. 31:10; Jer. 50:8; etc. 
Deut. 14:5 

| Kings 5:3 

Bek. 7:4; Shab. 24:3; etc. 
Lev. 11:22 


Num. 13:33; Isa. 40:22; etc. 
Lev. 11:22 

Lev. 11:16; Deut. 14:15 

Lev. 11:6; Deut. 14:7 

Lev. 11:16; Job. 39:26; etc. 

Lev. 11:19; Deut. 14:18; etc. 
Job. 40:15-23 


Gen. 47:17; Ex. 9:3; etc. 
Isa. 28:28; Ezek. 27:14; etc. 
| Sam. 13:18 

Lev. 11:5; Ps. 104:18; etc. 
Ps. 104:18; Job 39:1; etc. 
Judg. 15:4; Ps. 63:11; etc. 
Isa. 13:22; 

Lev. 11:16; Deut. 14:15 
Lev. 11:14 

Deut. 14:13; Isa. 34:15 
Prov. 30:15 

Isa. 11:6; Jer. 13:23; etc. 
Isa. 38:13; Amos 3:12; etc. 
Gen. 49:9; Job. 4:10; etc. 
Ezek. 19:3; Job. 4:10; etc. 
Gen. 49:9; Isa. 5:29; etc. 
Job. 4:11; Prov. 30:30; etc. 
Hos. 5:14; Job 4:10; etc. 


Lev. 11:30 

Lev. 11:29 

Lev. 11:30 

Ex. 10:11-19; Deut. 28:38; etc. 
Amos 4:9; Joel 1:4; 2:25 
Amos 7:1; Nahum 3:17 

| Kings 8:37; Joel 1:4; etc. 

Jer. 51:14; Joel 1:4; etc. 
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ANIMALS OF THE BIBLE AND TALMUD 


The Animals Listed in the Bible and in the Talmud (continued) 








English Name Scientific Name Order or Family Hebrew Name Reference 
Louse Anoptura Rhynchoidae o°3D 7D ~—iIsa. 51:6; Ex. 8:12 
o3>~—sEx. 8:13--14; etc 
Mackerel Scomber scomber Scombridae PIDONT on->y? Shab. 22:2 
ON?IP 
Maggot Lucilia sp.; Drosophila sp. | Dyptera may——-Ex. 16:24; Job 7:5; etc. 
Mole Rat Spalax ehrenbergi Rodentia nipren Isa. 2:20; 
miwx — Kelim, 21:3; M.K. 1:4 
Mongoose Herpestes ichneumon Viverridae mn) BB. 2,5 
Monkey Simia Anthropoidea Ai? | Kings, 10:22; Il Chron. 9:21 
Moth, Carpenter Cossidae Lepidoptera do] —s Isa. 10:18 
Moth, Clothes Microlepidoptera Lepidoptera do Isa. 51:8 
wy — Isa. 50:9; 51:8; etc. 
Mouse Microtus guenthri Mus Rodentia Ta2y Lev. 11:29; Isa. 66:17; etc. 
musculus 
Mule Equus asinus mulus Equidae TVD ,T1B Isa. 66:20; | King 1:38; etc. 
(?)¥21 Mic. 1:13; Esth. 8:10; etc. 
Nightingale Luscinia megarhynchos; Passeres Passeres yrt = Song 2:12 
Onager, Equus hemionus onager Equidae ay Job. 39:5 
Arabian Wild 
Onager, Equus hemionus hemihippus Equidae xp Jer. 14:6; Job 6:5; etc. 
Syrian Wild 
Oryx Oryx leucoryx Artiodactyla Ruminantia (2) Wt Deut. 14:5 
Ostrich Struthio camelus Struthionidae Ty? Lam. 4:3 
m37722 = Job. 39:13-18 
Owl, Barn Tyto alba Striges (iy) nawin Lev 11:18; Deut. 14:16 
Owl,Eagle Bubo bubo aharonii Striges nx Isa. 13:21 
Owl, Eagle Bubo bubo ascalaphus Striges may-na Lev. 11:16; Isa. 34:13; etc. 
Desert Dark 
Owl, Eagle Bubo bubo desertorum Striges (7) 03m Isa. 34:13; Mal. 1:3; etc. 
Desert Pale 
Owl, Fish Ketupa zeylonensis Striges J2w Lev. 11:17; Deut. 14:17 
Owl, Little Dark Athene noctua glaux Striges o1D~—s Lev. 11:17; Ps. 102:7; etc. 
Owl, Little Desert | Athene noctua saharae Striges mxp Lev. 11:18; Isa. 34:11; etc. 
Owl, Longeared Asio otus Striges mwa Lev. 11:17; Isa. 34:11; etc. 
Owl, Scops Otus scopus Screech Striges yyw — Isa. 13:21; 34:14 
Owl, Shorteared Asio flammeus Striges tipp —_ Isa. 14:23; Zeph. 2:14; etc. 
(2) TBP. Isa. 34:15 
Owl, Tawny Strix aluco Striges mo Isa. 34:14 
Ox, Wild Bos primigenius Artiodactyla Ruminantia o°7;081 Num. 23:22; Job 39:9-10; etc. 
Partridge, Chuckar Alectoris graeca Galliformes man Num. 26:33; 27:1; etc. 
Partridge, Ammoperdix heyi Galliformes xa? | Sam. 26:20; Jer. 17:11 
See-see 
Peacock Pavo cristatus Galliformes ‘Dn | Kings 10:22; Il Chron. 9:21 
Porcupine Erinaceus; Hemiechinus Erinaceidae Tpip Kil. 8, 5; Shab. 5, 4 
Quail Coturnix coturnix Galliformes oy Ex. 16:13; Num. 11:31; etc. 
Rat Rattus rattus Rodentia son Lev. 11:29 
mtzin_— Kelim 15. 6; Par. 9.3 
Raven Corvus sp. Corvidae ay Gen. 8:7; Lev. 11:15; etc. 
Sardine Sardinella maderensis Clupeidae Clupeidae mv Ned. 6, 4; Av. Zar. 2.6 
Sardinella aurita pen Av. Zar. 2.6 
Scorpion Scorpio sp. Buthus sp. Scorpionidae mipy Deut. 8:15 
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The Animals Listed in the Bible and in the Talmud (continued) 


ANIMALS OF THE BIBLE AND TALMUD 





English Name 


Scientific Name 


Order or Family 





Sheep Ovis vignei platyura Artiodactyla Ruminantia 

Sheep, Wild Ovis musimon Artiodactyla Ruminantia 

Skink Eumeces sp; Chalcides sp. Skincidae 

Snake Ophidia Serpentes 

Sparrow Passer domesticus biblicus Ploceidae 

Spider Araneida; Solifugae Arachnoidae 

Stork Ciconia ciconia Ciconidae 

Swift Apus sp. Apodidae 

Swine Sus domestica Artiodactyla non 
Ruminantia 

Tahash Dugong; Giraffa? 

Turtle dove Streptopelia turtur Columbiformes 

Viper, Carpet Echis sp. Viperidae 

Viper, Horned Cerastes sp. Viperidae 

Viper, Palestinian Vipera palaestina Viperidae 

Vulture, Bearded § Gypaetus barbatus Vultures 

Vulture, Black Aegypius monachus Vultures 

Vulture, Egyptian  Neophron percnopterus Vultures 

Vulture, Griffon Gyps fulvus Vultures 

Wasp Vespa orientalis Hymenoptera 

Whale Balenoptera; Physeter Cetacea 

Wolf Canis lupus Canidae 


Hebrew Name Reference 
yX8 Gen. 4:2; | Sam. 25:2; etc. 
Sox Gen. 22:13; 31:38; etc. 
2m Gen. 32:15; Isa. 53:7; etc. 
mya> waa Ex. 12:5; Lev. 14:10; etc. 
mav2 v2 —_ Lev. 3:7; 5:6; etc. 
m0 | Sam. 7:9; Isa. 65:25; etc. 
(?)%D Bik. 2.8; Bek. 1.5; etc. 
van — Lev. 11:30 
wni — Gen. 3:1; Amos 5:19; etc. 
TIT HE Lev. 14:4; Ps. 84:4; etc. 
weapy Isa. 59:5; Job 8:14 
awoy Ps. 140:4 
mon — Lev. 11:19; Jer. 8:7; etc. 
od ~—s Isa. 38:14; Jer. 8:7; etc. 
vin Lev. 11:7; Prov. 11:22; etc. 
won — Ex. 36:19; Num. 4:6; etc. 
tin Gen. 15:9; Jer. 8:7; etc. 
nYDX — Isa. 30:6; Job 20:16; etc. 
nppw Gen. 49:17 
yoxs Isa. 14:29 
"NYDE Isa. 11:8; Jer. 8:17; etc. 
o1p Lev. 11:13; Deut. 14:12 
maty — Lev. 11:13; Deut. 14:12 
iy Kelim 17, 4 
many ;on1 — Lev. 11:18; Deut. 14:17; etc. 
Wi Lev. 11:13; Deut. 32:11; etc. 
nyt Ex. 23:28; Deut. 7:20; etc. 
wa? Ps. 104:26; Isa. 27:1; etc. 
ant Isa. 11:6; Jer. 5:6; etc. 











agility, consort with domestic animals in Isaiah's vision of 
eternal peace (Isa. 11:6-7). The wild beasts include the *dog. 
The *fox and *jackal are types of creatures that inhabit ruins 
and deserted places. Of the small mammals, the hyrax and 
*hare are mentioned among the animals prohibited as food, 
the statement that they chew the cud (Lev. 11:5-6) being due 
to their having characteristics similar to those of ruminants. 
An animal whose identity is uncertain is the *tahash. To the 
mammals belong also animals included in the Bible in other 
groups. Thus, for example, the Pentateuch mentions, among 
the unclean birds, the *bat (Lev. 11:19); among the swarming 
things, the *mouse and the *rat (Lev. 11:29) which by reason 
of their short legs appear to creep along the ground. The term 
“leviathan” sometimes refers to an aquatic mammal, while the 
“great fish” that swallowed Jonah may have been intended by 
the author of the Book of Jonah to denote a species of whale 
(see *Leviathan). 


BIRDS. Of the birds, which are called by the collective name 
of 1158 (zippor) or iv (of), there are more than 350 species 
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in Israel, some of them non-migratory, remaining in Israel 
all year round, others migratory, remaining only in winter 
or summer, and others transmigratory, staying no more than 
a short time. The Talmud (Hul. 63b) declares that “there are 
innumerable species of clean birds,” that is, the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the birds of Erez Israel are permitted, which 
is the reason given for the fact that whereas the Pentateuch 
enumerates the clean mammals, of the birds only the unclean 
ones are listed (20 in Lev. 11; an additional one in Deut. 14). 
Constituting as they did an important source of food, birds 
were much hunted, for which purpose various types of hunt- 
ing equipment were used. The snaring of birds is frequently 
referred to in the Bible in an allegorical representation of 
someone who becomes entangled in difficulties. The eggs 
of wild birds were also collected for food (cf. Deut. 22:6; Isa. 
10:14). The Bible makes no mention of the breeding of birds 
except *doves, which together with *turtledoves and *spar- 
rows were used as sacrifices (the last in the purification rites 
of the leper (Lev. 14:4)). Descriptions, parables, and allegories 
taken from bird life occur in the Bible: mention is made of 
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the exact timing of the migrations of the *stork, turtledove, 
*swift, and *crane; the beauty and purity of the dove are por- 
trayed, as are the cruelty of the *eagle, and the concern for 
its young shown by the griffon *vulture; desolation and de- 
struction are symbolized by the *owl, a species designated by 
many names; the strange habits of the *ostrich receive special 
attention. To the 37 birds mentioned in the Bible, the Talmud 
adds many more, in particular in a discussion of the features 
which determine their ritual fitness as food. The post-biblical 
period saw the increased breeding in Erez Israel of poultry, 
fowl, geese, and ducks in addition to several species of doves, 
while in wealthy homes ornamental birds - *peacocks and 
*pheasants — were raised. 


REPTILES AND “CREEPING THINGS.” The Pentateuch de- 
fines reptiles as “every swarming thing that swarmeth upon 
the earth... whatsoever goeth upon the belly, and whatso- 
ever goeth upon all fours” (Lev. 11:41-42). This embraces all 
species of reptiles, including *snakes, crocodiles, as well as 
species of the lizard, gecko, skink, chameleon, and monitor. 
Of these last five genera, the Pentateuch enumerates six spe- 
cies of swarming things to which particularly severe laws of 
uncleanness apply (Lev. 11:29-39). Among the reptiles, the 
crocodile and snakes are extensively described. Although all 
reptiles are forbidden as food, they are an important source 
of proteins for the Bedouin who also eat their eggs. The Tal- 
mud distinguished between the egg of a reptile and that of a 
bird, the former being rounded at both ends with the white 
and the yolk mixed (Hul. 64a). Several times the Bible men- 
tions gigantic legendary animals named tannin and livyatan 
that were said to have rebelled against the Creator who was 
compelled to declare war upon them and kill them (cf. Isa. 
51:9; Ps. 74:13-14; Job 7:12; 3:8). The Midrashim preserve such 
legends which are common to the myths of people of the east 
and which may have been suggested by the remains of bones 
belonging to species of prehistoric reptiles that stirred the 
imagination of the aggadists. 


FISH AND AMPHIBIA. Fish are often mentioned in the 
Bible, where they are referred to by the collective terms of 
47 (dagah) and by its plural 0°27 without specifying any by 
name. A distinction is made only between those that have fins 
and scales and are therefore permitted as food and those with- 
out these features (see *Dietary Laws). In Erez Israel, with its 
seashores, fish constituted an important food, reference be- 
ing made to their increasing number in the “Great Sea” (Ezek. 
47:10). In Jerusalem one of the gates was called the Fish Gate 
(Zeph. 1:10; Neh. 3:3). Egypt is rich in fish, these being men- 
tioned among the food for which the Israelites longed when 
wandering in the wilderness (Num. 11:5). The rapid multipli- 
cation of fish gave rise to a verb dagah (737; “to teem’; Gen. 
48:16). Although it does not mention any fish by name, the 
Bible has more than a dozen terms for fishing implements. The 
importance of fish in the economy of Erez Israel is reflected in 
Ezekiel’s vision of the desalination of the waters of the Dead 
Sea: “And it shall come to pass, that fishers shall stand by it 
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from En-Gedi even unto En-Eglaim; there shall be a place for 
the spreading of the nets” (Ezek. 47:10). In describing the de- 
struction of the earth, prophets spoke of the extinction of fish 
(Hos. 4:3; Zeph. 1:3). Talmudic literature contains the names 
of dozens of fish, these being mentioned particularly in the 
Babylonian Talmud, since fish were plentiful in the Euphrates 
and Tigris. Seven species of amphibia are found in Israel, of 
which only the *frog is mentioned in the Bible. The aggadah 
refers to the salamander as a remarkable creature unaffected 
by fire (Hag. 27a; Sanh. 63b). 


INVERTEBRATES. ‘This is the richest group of animals in the 
number of its species and in the variety of their forms. The vast 
majority of them are small animals. Although they occupy a 
comparatively meager place in the ancient literature, except for 
insects which are frequently mentioned in the Bible and talmu- 
dic literature, the insects comprise almost three-quarters of the 
species in the world. The great majority of them are injurious 
to vegetation and carriers of diseases. Of the insects, the most 
important place in the Bible and in talmudic literature is occu- 
pied by the Orthoptera, to which belong the *grasshopper and 
the *locust. Notorious for the ravages they cause to agriculture, 
they were also permitted as food. Among the common agri- 
cultural pests are mentioned insects that belong to the species 
of beetles, fruit flies, and *ants. Species of the *moth are injuri- 
ous to clothing; troublesome to man are the *fly, *gnat, *louse, 
and *flea (to which talmudic literature adds the bug and mos- 
quito). The *hornet and the *bee were regarded as dangerous 
to human beings, who however benefit from the latter’s honey. 
From the *crimson worm, a prized dye was extracted. Of the 
other Arthropoda, “whatsoever hath many feet” are mentioned: 
centipedes and millipedes, the *spider, and the *scorpion; of 
the Mollusca, the snail. The gland in the body of purple snails 
(murex), yielded blue and purple dye (see *tekhelet). Of the 
Vermes group, the *worm is mentioned, the Hebrew for which, 
ny?in (tolaat), refers to various insects, and also to the earth- 
worm. The *leech is mentioned only once in the Bible (Prov. 
30:15) and several times in the Talmud. Creatures lower than 
the invertebrates that were known to the ancients were the 
*corals, which however they thought to be wood. 

The identification of the animals in the Bible has given 
rise to divergent views, some contending that it is possible to 
identify them in a few cases only. Others, however, hold that 
this can be done in most instances. While the problem of their 
identification has been raised in the separate articles on them, 
the above list gives only the most probable identification of the 
animals mentioned in the Bible and in the Mishnah. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Hasselquist, Iter palaestinum (Stockholm, 
1757); Tristram, Survey; Tristram, Nat Hist; Lewysohn, Zool; S. 
Bodenheimer, Prodromus faunae palaestinae (1937); idem, Animal and 
Man in Bible Lands (1960); J. Feliks, The Animal World of the Bible 
(1962); S. Avrahamoviz, Toledot ha-Teva (1862); Y. Aharoni, Torat ha- 
Hai (1924); idem, Zikhronot Zoolog Ivri (1943); J. Margolin, Zoologyah, 
2 vols. (1943-48); M. Dor, Leksikon Zoologi (1965). 


[Jehuda Feliks] 
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ANIMAL TALES, stories in which animals are the principal 
characters, with the plot revolving around them and the set- 
ting mainly in the animal world. A man in an “animal tale” 
is an intruder in a strange world inhabited, ruled, and domi- 
nated by animals. One of the oldest forms of the narrative 
folktale, the animal tale is found at all culture levels in all pe- 
riods. Very often it was used by later narrators and writers as 
an exemplum in fable form in which the social background 
and the animal traits reflect those extant in the human world. 
Animal tales and animal characters were used as a vehicle to 
protest against and expose immediate local conditions, eth- 
nic or social conflicts, and human behavior in general, and 
the narrator remained immune from censorship, while the 
audience grasped and understood what the tale really in- 
tended to convey. 


Bible 

Many metaphorical and allegorical animal references in differ- 
ent literary forms are to be found in the Bible: Numbers 24:8-9 
speaks of “God... is for them like the horns of the wild ox; they 
shall devour enemy nations, crush their bones... they crouch, 
they lie down like the lion; like the king of beasts”; Ezekiel 
17:3-12 contains the prophetic *parable (mashal) and the rid- 
dle (hidah) about the two great eagles with great wings and 
long pinions; Ezekiel 19:2-3 is an allegorical lament (kinah) 
about a lioness among lions that reared her whelps: “And she 
brought up one of her whelps, he became a young lion... and 
they brought him with hooks unto the land of Egypt.” In Prov- 
erbs the animal portraiture serves mostly to teach exemplary 
behavior: “Go to the ant, thou sluggard; consider her ways, 
and be wise” (Prov. 6:6-8); ants, rock-badgers, locusts, spiders 
are seen as small animals which are exceedingly wise (Prov. 
30:24-28); the lion, the greyhound, and the he-goat are stately 
in their march (Prov. 30:29-31). They are also depicted in rid- 
dles not necessarily prophetic (the lion in the Samson story, 
Judg. 14:12 ff.). There are also full-length “true” animal tales in 
the Bible as well, including two plant tales related as fables by 
Jotham (Judg. 9:8-15) and by King Jehoash (11 Kings 14:9). 


Talmud and Midrash 

In talmudic and midrashic literature the 36 preserved He- 
brew and Aramaic animal tales are designated as “fox fables,” 
though the fox features in only 11, mostly as a clever and sly 
trickster. Probably, the fox was the main character in many of 
the oral animal tales of the tannaitic period which for various 
reasons were not written down. Rabban Johanan b. Zakkai 
(Suk. 28a) is said to have included “fox fables” in the realms 
of his studies, yet none adapted or written by him is known. 
Similarly, only three of the “300 fox fables” associated with R. 
Meir (Sanh. 38b) were known three generations after the sage’s 
death. The name of each (a biblical verse) is recorded in the 
Talmud, but not the plot or the gist of the tale. They were re- 
told in a different way by later interpreters such as Hai Gaon 
and Rashi. The fact that the animal tales of R. Meir (see Sot. 
9:15, “When R. Meir died there were no more makers of para- 
bles”) have not survived is in contrast to the fact that so many 
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of his other statements have. Even if one regards the number 
as exaggerated and formalistic (see the numerous references 
to the number 300 in the aggadah, in the index of Ginzberg, 
Legends, 7 (1938), 474), an explanation is nevertheless needed. 
The opposition of R. Meir’s contemporaries to the Greek lit- 
erary heritage, including the rich Aesopian fable tradition, 
may be one reason. 

The obscure phrase 0°02(1)9 "21, mishlei k(o)vesim, in 
the panegyric to Johanan b. Zakkai’s extensive knowledge has 
led to a variety of interpretations centering around the animal 
tale and its nature. The word 0°02(1)9, k(o)vesim, has been ex- 
plained as “washermen” (vulgar stories popular among peo- 
ple dealing with “unclean” matters) and as “Kybises” (refer- 
ring to the famous first-century Libyan fabulist). The word 
has also been identified with 0°23, kevasim (“sheep”). The 
latter has its roots in the hypothesis that aggadic animal tales 
are structurally based mainly on the confrontation between 
the cunning and unscrupulous clever fox and the naive and 
gentle (foolish) sheep. The hypothesis is not corroborated by 
textual evidence of “fox-and-sheep fables,” but might have 
been among the suppressed and lost material (cf. the Aeso- 
pian fables of the wolf and the sheep, ed. Chambry, nos. 217, 
218, 220-2, 230-1; ed. Span, indicating Hebrew parallels, nos. 
45-46, 52-54, 56-57). 

Most of the animal tales found in the aggadah are also ex- 
tant in the fable collections of India (the Jataka: the birth sto- 
ries of the Buddha, and the Panchatantra), and in Greek fables 
(Aesop’s fables as formulated by the later Latin fabulists Pha- 
edrus and Babrius). Where narrative parallels exist between 
Indian, Greek, and aggadic fables, the Jewish version is closer 
to the Indian one; e.g., the animal tale used by R. Joshua b. Ha- 
naniah (Gen. R. 64:10) as a means to persuade the Jews not to 
rebel against Rome, has for its hero the lion, like “Javasakuma” 
in the Jataka, whereas the hero in the Aesopian parallel is a 
wolf (Phaedrus 1:8; ed. Chambry, 224, ed. Span, 41). 


Middle Ages 

Throughout the Middle Ages, animal tales were current 
among European Jews. These had reached them in three ways: 
(1) through the Jewish and local oral tradition; (2) through 
the traditional aggadic compilations; and (3) through West 
European “bestiaries” or beast epics (Roman de Renart) and 
Latin (Avianus, Romulus) or Old French fables (the Fables of 
Marie de France, written around 1170-80), the adaptations of 
ancient Greek texts, and of European translations of *Kalila 
and Dimna. The threefold influence is evident in the 119 Mish- 
lei Shualim (“Fox Fables”) of *Berechiah ha-Nakdan (12*'- or 
13'6-century fabulist) which is the main source of the later 
Yiddish animal tale (see Moses b. Eliezer *Wallich). The direct 
Hebrew rendering of Aesopian fables (Mishlei Ysopeto, printed 
in Constantinople, 1516) had no essential effect on the Jewish 
animal tales, neither on their literary formulations by Hebrew 
(see J.L. *Gordon) and by Yiddish (see E. *Steinbarg) fabulists, 
nor on the oral tradition current among Jewish storytellers in 
the East and in the West. 
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Modern Period 

Among the 8,000 Jewish folktales collected from oral tradi- 
tion in Israel and preserved in the Israel folktale archives, there 
are only 140 animal tales, a percentage lower than in any na- 
tional archive, or in any current non-Jewish folktale collec- 
tion. Similarly, in the Yiddish collection of 540 East European 
folktales of Naphtali Gross (New York, 1955), only 24 are ani- 
mal tales. Of the 300 international animal-tale types only 40 
are represented in Jewish oral tradition. Five of the types are 
Jewish oikotypes (local ethnic narrative type), the most com- 
mon among them being no. 184 (see bibl., Aarne-Thompson): 
in it man insults the animal (camel) which later avenges it- 
self (six versions). 

Many animal tales still bear their etiological charac- 
ter and have not been transformed into fable. The tale of the 
camel that asked for horns and lost his ears (Sanh. 106a) is, for 
example, moralistic and didactic, directed against discontent, 
haughtiness, overweening ambitions, and immoderate and 
unreasonable requests; at the same time, however, it explains 
the origin of the camel’s short ears. Most of the animal tales 
combine the explanatory and didactic motifs. 

It is difficult to determine the dividing line between the 
literary and the oral (folk) animal tale. Literary tales as those 
of the aggadah have been drawn from, and then again become 
part of, the oral tradition. An analysis of their contents proves 
that the main line of distinction is functional. The original oral 
animal tale was meant either to entertain or to satisfy the in- 
tellectual curiosity of mankind interested in the animal world. 
It reflected the fantasy of the masses, but it can also be seen 
as an early stage of the study of zoology. The literary animal 
tale tends to be a fable and is essentially didactic and moral- 
izing, reflecting the ideas of the normative leadership and of 
the ruling elite. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Aarne and S. Thompson, The Types of 
the Folktale (1961); Brunner-Traut, in: Saeculum, 10 (1959), 124-853 
N. Gross, Mayselekh un Mesholim (1955); T. Gutman, Ha-Mashal bi- 
Tekufat ha-Tannai’im (19497); Harkort, in Fabula, 9 (1967), 87-99; D. 
Noy, Ha-Mashal be-Sifrut ha-Aggadah (1960); idem, in: Mahanayim, 
79 (1963), 50-61; 91 (1964) 34-40; 105 (1966), 116-21; 121 (1969), 126-395 
H. Schwarzbaum, in: rv International Congress for Folk-Narrative 
Research, Athens, 1964, Lectures and Reports (1965), 467-83; S. Span, 
Mishelei Aisopos (1961°). 


[Dov Noy] 


ANIM ZEMIROT (Heb. ni777 D°y3x; “Let me chant sweet 
hymns”), also called Shir ha-Kavod (“Song of Glory”); syn- 
agogue hymn ascribed to *Judah he-Hasid, of Regensburg 
(d. 1217) and, with less probability, to a number of other me- 
dieval authors. The hymn is an alphabetical acrostic of 31 lines, 
the first and last four being a prologue and epilogue respec- 
tively. Each line consists of two half-lines which rhyme. The 
first three of the last four lines may not be part of the origi- 
nal poem. 

The theme is a fervent paean of God’s greatness and 
might, drawing upon Bible and Midrash but also showing 
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the influence of philosophical ideas. The metaphors used are 
bold to the point of anthropomorphism. The hymn is recited 
in Ashkenazi rites at the end of the Sabbath and festival Musaf 
service, though in some synagogues it is said before the Read- 
ing of the Law after Shaharit. The custom to recite it daily is 
disappearing, although it has appeared at the end of the daily 
Shaharit in most editions of the prayer book since that of Ven- 
ice in 1547 (see also Singer, Prayer (1962), 81ff.). Anim Zemirot 
and all the Songs of Unity (Shir ha-Yihud) are recited at the 
conclusion of the *Kol Nidrei service in some Orthodox syna- 
gogues. Objections against the recital of Anim Zemirot in gen- 
eral were voiced by Solomon Luria, and against its daily use 
by Mordecai *Jaffe, *Judah Loew of Prague, Jacob *Emden, 
and *Elijah b. Solomon of Vilna, because these considered it 
an extremely holy poem. It is customary to open the Ark for 
Anim Zemirot, and in most synagogues the hymn is sung an- 
tiphonally. There are a variety of tunes. 

A Purim parody of the hymn was composed by Aryeh 
Leib Cordovero of Torczyn (d. 1721; Davidson, Ozar, 1 (1924), 
310, no. 6828). The custom has developed of having Anim 
Zemirot recited by a child at the close of the Saturday morn- 
ing service. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer S., Seder, 250; Abrahams, Compan- 
ion, xc, clxviii; Simonsen, in: MGWJ, 37 (1893), 463ff.; A. Berliner, 
Randbemerkungen, 1 (1909), 72ff.; A.M. Habermann, Shirei ha-Yihud 
(1948), 46-51. 


ANINUT (Heb. word from the root ]JiX, onen), status of a 
bereaved person in the period between the death and the 
burial of a close relative. The onen is exempted from fulfill- 
ing certain religious duties such as reciting the Shema and 
the daily prayers, or wearing tallit and tefillin so as to enable 
him to make burial arrangements. The onen eats in solitude 
and should abstain from meat and wine (MK 23b; Sh. Ar., 
YD 341:1). During Sabbaths and festivals, however, the onen 
participates in the customary ceremonials such as Kiddush. 
Aninut is terminated with the burial which commences the 
official mourning period. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Rabinowicz, A Guide to Life (1964), 
30-33. 


ANISFELD, BORIS (Ber; 1878-1973), painter, graphic art- 
ist, sculptor, and stage designer. Born in Beltsy, Bessarabia, 
Anisfeld started his art education at the Odessa Art School 
(1895-1900). In 1901-9, he studied at the St. Petersburg Acad- 
emy of Arts, where his tutors were I. Repin and D. Kardovsky. 
In 1903, he participated in the Summary Exhibition at the 
Academy of Arts, and in 1906-10 showed his works at exhi- 
bitions of the Union of Russian Artists in St. Petersburg and 
Kiev. In 1905-8, Anisfeld drew political cartoons for satirical 
magazines. Later he focused mainly on painting and stage de- 
sign. He exhibited at the Salon in Paris in 1906, at the Vienna 
Secession in 1908, as well as at international exhibitions in Mi- 
lan and London. In 1910, he joined “World of Art” and par- 
ticipated in all the exhibitions arranged by this association. 
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His works of this period feature highly sophisticated paint- 
ing techniques, subtlety of color, and symbolic content. An- 
isfeld created several works inspired by biblical themes. From 
1907, he was active as a stage designer. In 1912-14, he designed 
sets for S. Diagilev’s Ballet Troupe productions and for ballets 
performed on the foreign tours of such leading dancers as A. 
Pavlova, V. Nijinsky, and V. Fokin. Anisfeld’s designs for the 
sets and costumes of the ballet Islamey composed by M. Bal- 
akirev (Mariinsky Theater, St. Petersburg, 1912) brought him 
well-deserved recognition. In 1915, Anisfeld joined the Jewish 
Society for the Encouragement of the Arts and participated in 
its exhibits in Petrograd and Moscow (1916, 1917). In 1918, An- 
isfeld and his family settled in New York. His one-man show 
at the Brooklyn Museum in the same year brought him fame 
and success in America. In the 1920s, he continued working 
as a stage designer and created sets for several productions 
at the Metropolitan Opera. He collaborated with Jewish cul- 
tural organizations and associations, lectured at the Educa- 
tional Alliance Art School, and published prints of his works 
in the American Yiddish press. In 1924 and 1926, he had one- 
man shows in New York. In 1928, Anisfeld moved to Chicago 
and exhibited his works at another one-man show at the Art 
Institute. In the early 1930s, Anisfeld all but ceased working 
for theater and focused mainly on painting. He also taught at 
the Chicago Art Institute until 1958. His later works feature a 
wide variety of themes and artistic techniques, from realistic 
landscapes to symbolic paintings executed in the expression- 
ist manner. Big retrospectives of Anisfeld’s works were held 
in Pittsburgh (1946), New York (1956), Chicago (1958), and 
Washington (1971). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Boris Anisfeld. Retrospective Exhibition. Cat- 


alogue, Art Institute of Chicago (1958); Boris Anisfeld: Twenty Years 
of Designs for the Theatre. Catalogue of the Exhibition. Washington 


City (1971). 
[Hillel Kazovsky (24 ed.)] 


ANISIMOV (Nissim-Oglu), ILYA SHERBATOVICH (b. 
1862), ethnographer of Caucasian Jewry. He was born in Tarka 
(Dagestan). His father was the first “tmountain Jew” to study 
at the *Volozhin yeshivah, becoming rabbi of Tarka, and later 
of Temir Khan Shura, also in Dagestan. Anisimov studied 
engineering in Moscow and later worked in the Rothschild 
Naphtha Company in the Caucasus. He drew the attention of 
Russian philologists to the Tat language spoken by the Cau- 
casian mountain Jews. In 1886 he was sent by the Moscow 
Archaeological Society to the Caucasus where he visited 88 
localities and gathered a vast amount of ethnological and sta- 
tistical material on the Jews there. His study on the Caucasian 
Jews, published in 1888, is of great ethnological value. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.A. Vengerov, Istochniki slovarva russkikh 
pisateley, 1 (1900), 75; Voskhod, 9 no. 1-2 (1889), 92-110; 9 no. 3 (1889), 
49-64; I. Ben-Zvi, The Exiled and the Redeemed (19617), 39-48. 


ANJOU (Heb. 138), ancient province and former duchy in 
western France. In the Middle Ages the Jews of Anjou lived 
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mainly in *Angers, the capital, and in Baugé, Saumur, Segré, 
and perhaps also in the hamlets called Rue-Juif, 3 mi. (5 km.) 
northeast of Saumur, and La Juiverie, 3 mi. (5 km.) west of 
Baugé. Near Fontevrault there was a “Jew’s mill” The princi- 
pal occupations of the Jews of Anjou, commerce and pawn- 
broking, are referred to in the customs tariffs of Saumur in 
1162 and of Les Ponts-de-Cé near Fontevrault in 1177, and in 
the 13"*-century custumal of Anjou. Records from the middle 
of the 11" century show that Joseph b. Samuel *Bonfils (Tov 
Elem) had the title “rabbi of the communities of Limousin and 
Anjou.” Some rabbis of Anjou took part in a synod convened 
in the middle of the 12" century by Jacob b. Meir (Rabbenu 
*Tam) and *Samuel b. Meir. In 1236 many of the Jews of Anjou, 
*Poitou, and *Brittany were massacred during a wave of per- 
secutions; others consented under threat of violence to con- 
vert to Christianity (see *anusim). In 1269 and later, Charles 1, 
count of Anjou, exacted considerable sums of money from 
the Anjou communities, then numbering less than one thou- 
sand persons, represented by Moses, their “syndic and com- 
missioner.’ On the whole, however, the position of the Jews in 
Anjou was favorable. They were exempted from wearing the 
Jewish *badge, permitted to live in any place with more than 
120 households, to engage in commerce, and to give loans on 
interest, using deeds stamped with the court seal. However on 
Dec. 8, 1289, shortly after his accession, Charles 11 ordered the 
expulsion of the Jews from Anjou and from Maine. It was al- 
leged that they practiced usury in a scandalous manner, had 
sexual relationships with Christian women, and were turn- 
ing Christians from their faith. In compensation for the loss 
of revenues involved, Charles levied an indemnity from the 
province. The Jews apparently returned to Anjou after 1359 (cf. 
custumal of 1385), in particular to Angers, staying there until 
the general expulsion of the Jews from France in 1394. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 64ff; Brunschvicg, in: RE], 
29 (1894), 229 ff; P. Marchegay, Archives d’Anjou, 2 (1849), 263, 2573 
C.J. Beautemps-Beaupré, Coutumes... Anjou 1, pt. 1 (1877), 52, 151ff., 
335; Ibn Verga, Shevet Yehudah, ed. by A. Shohet and Y. Baer (1947), 
148; A. de Bouard, Actes... Charles 1° (1926), 25, 83ff., 173 ff., 258 ff; 
P. Rangeard, Histoire Universelle d'Angers, ed. by A. Lemarchand, 2 
(1877), 183 ff. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


ANKARA (Turk. Engiirii, Rom. Ancyra, med. Angora), 
capital of the Republic of Turkey since 1923. A trading center 
on the trade route to Persia and the Far East, it was a way sta- 
tion for Jewish merchants. A few settled there permanently. 
After the expulsion from Spain and Portugal, the number of 
Jewish settlers increased. Exiles in large numbers arrived in 
Ankara, and on their initiative two organized communities 
(Spanish and Portuguese), which also included the city’s pre- 
vious Jewish inhabitants, were established. The two commu- 
nities united in the mid-16" century. They numbered 231 Jews 
in the 1520s and 747 in the 1570s. The Jews of Ankara engaged 
in the silk trade, ordering wares from Persia and selling them 
throughout Turkey, and some merchants became wealthy. 
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The rabbis of Safed decided that the rabbis in Ankara could 
not be depended on in profound matters of halakhah requir- 
ing detailed knowledge, but Moses de Boton and David ha- 
Kohen, who were consulted by several communities in the 
vicinity, were exceptions. The community dwindled as a re- 
sult of the plague of 1672. In the 18"* century, when prosperity 
returned, a permanent religious court which also supervised 
communal arrangements was established; business expanded 
and commercial ties were formed between Ankara and other 
commercial towns. In the 19"* century there were no decisive 
changes in the economic situation, but the intellectual level of 
the community declined, and many Jews left the town. Migra- 
tion after World War 11 reduced the Jewish population from 
1,500 to 800. There was a certain subsequent increase and in 
1968 it numbered 1,000, but in 2005 it was estimated that only 
700-800 Jews live there. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Galanté, Histoire des Juifs dAnatolie, 2 
(1939), 275 ff; idem, Appendice a l'Histoire des Juifs d'Anatolie (1948), 
25-29. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Galanté, “Les Juifs dAnkara,” in: 
Hamenora, 11 (Oct.—Dec. 1933), 240-48; B.L. Bahar, “Tarihde Ankara 
Yahudileri,” in: Salom (Mar. 4-July 22, 1964), 854-74; S.J. Shaw, The 
Jews of the Ottoman Empire and the Turkish Republic (1991), index; F. 
Iter, “Ankaranin eski kent dokesunda Yahudi mahallesi ve sinagog” 
in: Belleten, 60 (Dec. 1966), 734-43; B.L. Bahar, Efsaneden tarihe An- 
kara Yahudileri (2003). 


ANKAWA, ABRAHAM BEN MORDECAI (b. 1810), rabbi 
and kabbalist. Ankawa was born in Salé (Morocco). His family, 
probably of Spanish origin, had settled in Tlemcen (Algeria) 
and in Salé, where his father, Mordecai, was president of the 
community for a time. After serving as dayyan in his native 
town, Ankawa traveled to Leghorn about 1838 to arrange the 
printing of his first works. On his return he journeyed to many 
towns in Morocco and the Oran district, seeking material for 
his halakhic works. He was particularly interested in the un- 
published research and rulings of old Castilian and North Af- 
rican rabbis, making extensive use of these and the works of 
authoritative European writers. His visits were usually short, 
but he stayed three years in Tlemcen and founded a talmudic 
academy there. He made a second trip to Leghorn in 1858. 
The following works by Ankawa have been published: 
Zekhor le-Avraham (Leghorn, 1838), the rules of terefot in 
verse form, with a commentary based mainly on manuscripts 
by authoritative Fez writers, and an appendix containing four 
liturgical poems for the New Year by Spanish poets; Hukkat 
ha-Pesah (1843), an Arabic paraphrase of memorial verses for 
seder nights; Kol Tehinnah (1843), prayers for fasts and a few 
elegies; Hesed le-Avraham or Shaar ha-Shamayim (1845), a 
prayer book for the whole year arranged in accordance with 
the teachings of Isaac *Luria, containing the “Idra Zuta,” vari- 
ous mystical prayers, formulas, directions, and explanations: 
this prayer book was later published in several revised edi- 
tions and under various titles (Kol Bo, Limmudei ha-Shem, 
etc.); Homer ha-Dat he-Attik (1844), a summary of Shefa Tal 
by Shabbetai Sheftel *Horowitz, printed as an appendix to 
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Hayyim *Vital’s Ozerot Hayyim; Zevahim Shelamim, a double 
commentary to Maimonides’ rules of ritual slaughter, together 
with the Maggid Mishneh, with source references by Judah Al- 
kalaz: included in this volume were Get Mekushar and Seder 
Halizah, on the arrangements for the bill of divorce and for 
halizah by Judah ibn *Attar and Jacob *Ibn Zur; Yuzza la-Rab- 
bim (1858) concerning a dispute between Ankawa and some 
Algers rabbis; Kerem Hemed (1869-71), responsa in two vol- 
umes arranged according to the four parts of Shulhan Arukh: 
the second volume also contains Sefer ha-Takkanot, the stat- 
utes of the Castilian communities in Fez (since 1492) and Et 
Sofer, on legal documents. The Sefer ha-Takkanot is based ona 
copy which was completed by Jacob ibn Zur in 1698, and also 
contains Kizzut Takkanot, after the version of Raphael *Ber- 
dugo (no. 196). Unpublished works of Ankawa include: Ozar 
Hokhmah, an abstract of Hayyim Vital’s Ozerot Hayyim; Afra 
de-Avraham and Millel le-Avraham, homilies; Seivat Avraham, 
novellae to a few talmudic tractates; and a Hebrew translation 
of the Arabic paraphrase of the Decalogue, formerly ascribed 
to *Saadiah Gaon. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zedner, in: HB, 1 (1858), 113; Steinschneider, 
ibid., 16 (1876), 25, 33-35; Steinschneider, Arab Lit, 268; J.M. Toledano, 
Ner ha-Maarav (1911), 209; J. Ben-Naim, Malkhei Rabbanan (1931), 
17a; Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), index. 


[Heinrich Haim Brody] 


ANKAWA, RAPHAEL BEN MORDECAI (1848-1935), 
Moroccan rabbi. Ankawa was born in Salé, a descendant of 
an illustrious Sephardi family. He received an excellent tra- 
ditional religious education from his father-in-law, Issachar 
Asseraf, the chief rabbi of Salé. His great authority made him 
the uncontested leader of Moroccan Jewry. In 1880 Ankawa 
was appointed dayyan in Salé. In 1918 he became president of 
the Supreme Rabbinical Court in Rabat, the supreme court of 
Moroccan Jewry, after the reorganization of Moroccan Jewish 
communities by French Protectorate authorities. Ankawa held 
this post until his death. In 1929 he was made a Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honor. His tomb in the Salé cemetery became a 
shrine for Moroccan Jewish pilgrims. He wrote the following 
halakhic works: Karnei Reem (1910), Paamonei Zahav (1912), 
and Toafot Reem (1930), and a book of talmudic glosses en- 
titled Hadad ve-Teima (in manuscript form). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Ben-Naim, Malkhei Rabbanan (1931), 
108a. 


{Haim Zafrani] 


ANKORI, ZEVI (1920- ), scholar and writer on Karaite 
history. Born in Tarnow, Poland, Ankori graduated from the 
Hebrew University, Jerusalem, and Columbia University, New 
York. He taught at Tel Aviv University, the Hebrew Univer- 
sity, Ohio State University, and Columbia University where 
(in 1970) he became professor of Jewish history. His published 
work includes Karaites in Byzantium (1959), a major contri- 
bution to Karaite studies, and articles on Karaism in various 
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periodicals. He co-edited Madrikh Bibliografi le-Toledot Am 
Yisrael (1961), a bibliographical guide to the history of the Jew- 
ish people in the Middle Ages. 


ANNA BE-KHO’AH (Heb. 122 838), prayer hymn ascribed 
to the tanna R. Nehunya b. ha-Kanah, but probably composed 
in the circle of the 13""-century Spanish kabbalists. The hymn, 
originally part of a group of kabbalistic prayers known under 
the title Tefillat ha-Yihud, gives expression to the longing of 
Israel for deliverance from the Diaspora and implores God’s 
support and protection. It consists of seven verses of six words 
each, the initials of which form the 42-lettered Holy Name 
of God and similar mystical combinations (e.g., the initials 
of the second verse form the sentence JOW 1}? (Kera Satan; 
“Rend Satan’), i.e., silence the adversary of Israel. The prayer 
is recited, according to some rites, in the order of sacrifices 
contained in the daily morning prayer and on the Sabbath 
eve before the hymn Lekhah Dodi. Among the rites of Eastern 
Europe influenced by the Kabbalah it is recited in the count- 
ing of the *Omer. 


ANNA BE-KORENU (Heb. 138772 N38), a selihah in the Se- 
phardi rite, recited on the eve of the *Day of Atonement. It 
was composed by David b. Eleazar *Ibn Paquda (12' century). 
The prayer, its eight stanzas spelling the acrostic David Hazak 
(“David, be strong!”), consists of a plaintive theme developed 
by the cantor and punctuated frequently by the congregation 
singing either “Hear, O Lord!” or “Pardon, O Lord!” The cho- 
rus, from which the name is derived, reads, “To the voice of 
our supplication when we call Thee, Hear, O Lord! Through 
Thy mercy, the sins caused by our selfish ambition, Pardon, 
O Lord!” 


ANN ARBOR, city in Michigan, U.S. The present-day Jew- 
ish community of Ann Arbor - comprising over 3,000 family 
units in 2005 — traces its roots to the turn of the century with 
the arrival of the Lansky family in 1895 and Mr. Osias Zwerd- 
ling, furrier, in 1904. Although the Lanskys had heard that 
Jews had previously lived in the area, there were no signs of 
the existence of an earlier community. It was not until 1980 - 
with the serendipitous discovery of a tombstone, beautifully 
engraved in Hebrew script and dated 1858, and the efforts to 
determine its original resting place — that the picture of a via- 
ble Jewish life in Ann Arbor from the 1840s to the 1880s began 
to emerge. These first Jews of Ann Arbor, the Weils and their 
extended family members and friends, arrived from Bohemia 
and began their lives as farmers and peddlers, then traded furs 
and skins and finally opened a successful tannery business. 
As a result of the information garnered during this dis- 
covery process, it was possible to ascertain that the first Jew- 
ish cemetery in the state of Michigan existed at the northeast 
corner of the grounds of what today is the Horace H. Rack- 
ham School of Graduate Studies at the University of Michi- 
gan. Dedication of a Historical Marker, commemorating the 
establishment of the first organized Jewish community in 
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Michigan, took place in 1983. Appropriately, this site also be- 
came the location for the Holocaust Memorial sculpture by 
Leonard Baskin that was dedicated in 1994. 

William and Hattie Lansky originally had set up a gro- 
cery/general store and, as the Jewish community began to 
grow, it was this family that undertook a leadership role. The 
Lanskys were joined in this endeavor by Osias Zwerdling, who 
served as president of Beth Israel Congregation from 1918 to 
1958. By 1902, the landmark Lansky junkyard was established 
and, as extended family members joined the early pioneers, 
more Jewish families were attracted to the area: Abraham 
Levy, shoemaker; Thomas Cook, who made his mark by es- 
tablishing a foundry business with an African-American part- 
ner; Israel Friedman, scrap iron business; Jacob Ingber, auto 
parts; Mark Ross, furniture store; and Joseph Lampe, retired 
carpenter, who crafted the aron kodesh for Beth Israel Con- 
gregation that still exists in its small chapel. His son, Isadore 
Lampe, was among the first Jewish faculty members at the 
University of Michigan Medical School. Following his stud- 
ies, in 1936, Dr. Lampe was named director of the Division of 
Radiation Therapy, the first full division in the country. His 
lasting legacy was the training of over 200 radiation oncology 
physicians, many of whom went on to leadership positions in 
other universities. Also on the faculty, from 1913 to 1954 in the 
Department of Economics, was I. Leo Sharfman who became 
chair in 1928. Prof. Sharfman, uncle of Mike *Wallace, a u-m 
graduate himself, enlisted William Haber to the department in 
1936, and he later became chair and subsequently dean of the 
College of Literature, Science and Arts. Additional early fac- 
ulty members of note include Kasimir Fajans, physical chem- 
ist, renowned for his pioneering work on radioactive isotopes; 
Reuben Kahn, originator of the Kahn Test for syphilis; and 
Jonas *Salk, developer of the polio vaccine. Another famous 
graduate of the university's College of Architecture and De- 
sign was Raoul *Wallenberg, in 1935. In his honor, the Col- 
lege holds an annual Wallenberg Lecture series. Additionally, 
an endowment was established at the university by members 
of the Jewish and non-Jewish communities to fund an annual 
Lecture and Medal series. Invited guests are those who per- 
sonify the Wallenberg ideals of bravery, stamina and integrity, 
and who imbue in the students the fact that one person can 
make a difference. 

As the University of Michigan grew, so grew the influx of 
Jewish faculty — in all disciplines. In the 1950s and 1960s, with 
the population growth, a split developed between town and 
gown. At that time, Beth Israel was the only formal congre- 
gation in the city. A new Bnai Brith Hillel-Beth Israel build- 
ing was dedicated in 1951 and Beth Israel changed its name 
to Beth Israel Community Center. In 1964, bursting at the 
seams, Beth Israel embarked on a fundraising campaign to 
build its own building. Subsequently, a faction of the mem- 
bership broke off and began the Reform congregation, Tem- 
ple Beth Emeth. The Conservative Beth Israel returned to its 
former name and remained joined in the Hillel Building un- 
til its own new facility was built in 1978 under the leadership 
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of Rabbi Allan D. Kensky, spiritual leader of the congregation 
from 1971 to 1988. Membership in the two congregations, led 
by Rabbi Robert Dobrusin at Beth Israel since 1988, and Rabbi 
Robert Levy at Beth Emeth since 1984, comprised over 1,200 
family units. The rift between town and gown was bridged at 
the outbreak of the Six-Day War, when the community came 
together in support of Israel, and was cemented at the time 
of the Yom Kippur War. The thriving Jewish community to- 
day, in addition to the aforementioned congregations and Hil- 
lel, includes Congregation Chabad, led by Rabbi Aharon and 
Esther Goldstein since 1975, the Jewish Cultural Society, the 
Ann Arbor Orthodox Minyan, and the Ann Arbor Recon- 
structionist Havurah. There is a Jewish Community Center, 
Jewish Federation, Jewish Family Services organization, Ha- 
dassah and Women’s American orT chapters, a Yiddish group 
and Hebrew Day School. 

The most recent wave of major Jewish influx in Ann Ar- 
bor began in 1979 with the arrival of the first “New Ameri- 
cans,” refugees from the Former Soviet Union. Their popu- 
lation today approximates 200 families, and most of them 
have become involved in various aspects of the Jewish com- 
munity. 

Enriching the community is the Samuel and Jean Fran- 
kel Center for Judaic Studies, established at the University 
of Michigan in 1988, co-directed by Professors Zvi Gitelman 
and Todd *Endelman. The Center superseded the Universi- 
ty’s Program in Judaic Studies, established in 1971 with a grant 
from the Jewish Welfare Association in Detroit. The Program 
was co-directed by Professors Zvi Gitelman and Edna Coffin, 
and it brought Professor Yehuda Reinharz, now president 
of Brandeis University, to the Ann Arbor campus to teach 
Jewish history. In 2005, Stanley and Judy Frankel, son and 
daughter-in-law of Samuel and Jean, donated $20 million to 
the University of Michigan to establish the Frankel Institute 
for Advanced Judaic Studies. The Frankel Center coordinates 
programs and teaching; the Frankel Institute will have 15 fac- 
ulty members, 40 courses, and 10-14 visiting scholars, teach- 
ing 800-1,200 students per year. The total population at the 
University numbers 36,000, of which 24,000 are undergradu- 
ates; it is estimated that % of the student body is Jewish. Thus, 
two percent of all Jewish students in North America study at 
the University of Michigan and the Jewish community of Ann 
Arbor swells while the university is in session. The students 
are served by the B'nai Brith Hillel Foundation, the second 
largest student organization at the University of Michigan, 
whose modern, new facility was built in 1989, under the lead- 
ership of its long-time and current executive director, Michael 
Brooks. The University of Michigan is a major feeder school 
for the Hebrew Union College, Jewish Theological Seminary, 
and AIPAC’s Young Leadership Cabinet. 


[Helen Aminoff (2™ ed.)] 


ANNENBERG, WALTER H. (1908-2002), editor and dip- 
lomat; publisher of the oldest U.S. daily newspaper, the Phila- 
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delphia Inquirer; head of one of America’s largest communica- 
tions chains. Born in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Walter was the 
son of Moses L. Annenberg (1878-1942), a newspaper pub- 
lisher who had added the Inquirer to his chain in 1936. Walter 
became president of Triangle Publications Inc. in 1942. Sub- 
sequently he also acquired the holdings of another Philadel- 
phia newspaper, the tabloid Daily News, six radio and televi- 
sion stations, and two mass circulation national magazines: 
Seventeen and Tv Guide - which reached a circulation of 17 
million per issue, making it a competitor with Reader’s Digest 
as the magazine with the largest circulation. The horse racing 
daily, the Daily Racing Form, also came under his control. In 
1969 he sold the Philadelphia Inquirer and the Philadelphia 
Daily News to the Knight-Ridder chain, while the Triangle 
Publications communications empire was sold to Australian 
media magnate Rupert Murdoch in 1988 for $3 billion. A pub- 
lic benefactor with a wide range of philanthropic and civic in- 
terests, Annenberg founded and became president of the M.L. 
Annenberg School of Communications at his alma mater, the 
University of Pennsylvania. He also became president of the 
M.L. Annenberg Foundation and of the Annenberg Fund, 
charitable foundations devoted to supporting higher educa- 
tion, medical research, music, and community welfare. In 1969 
he was appointed U.S. ambassador to the United Kingdom. 

In 1977 Annenberg underwent a hip replacement opera- 
tion at Philadelphia’s Pennsylvania Hospital. He was so pleased 
with the outcome of the surgery that he gave the institution 
$2 million to found a hip replacement institute, named after 
his physician Dr. Richard Rothman. Generous to many of his 
friends, Annenberg paid most of the bills to add a bowling 
lane in the White House during Richard Nixon’s years and 
installed a swimming pool at Chequers, the English coun- 
try home of the prime minister of Great Britain. Annenberg 
donated more than $17,500,000 to refurbish Philadelphia’s 
Academy of Music, and an additional $10 million to endow 
the chair of Music Director Wolfgang Sawallisch, conductor 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra. In 1981 Annenberg was elected 
trustee emeritus of the board of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in New York, which he had joined in 1974. In 1991 he made 
the decision to bequeath his collection of French Impression- 
ist and Post-Impressionist art, valued at some $1 billion, to the 
Museum; this constituted the largest gift of its kind in some 
50 years. His $50 million contribution to the United Negro 
College Fund in 1990 represented the largest single dona- 
tion ever given to African-American higher education in the 
United States. In 1993 his foundation donated a total of $365 
million - then the largest one-time gift ever given to private 
education in America — to the universities of Harvard, South- 
ern California, and Pennsylvania, and to his prep school, the 
Peddie School in New Jersey. He also made a major donation 
to *Dropsie University (formerly Dropsie College), the center 
for Jewish learning in Philadelphia, which in 1986 became the 
Annenberg Research Institute. 

In 1986 Annenberg was awarded the nation’s highest ci- 
vilian honor, the Medal of Freedom. He also won the George 
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Foster Peabody Award in 1987. In 1992 he was inducted into 
the Broadcast Pioneers Hall of Fame. In 2001 the Annenberg 
Foundation gave $100 million each to the communications 
schools named after him at the University of Pennsylvania 
and the University of Southern California. At the same time, 
the Annenberg Foundation gave the Philadelphia Art Mu- 
seum a cash gift of $20 million, the largest gift in the institu- 
tion’s 125-year history. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Lundberg, Imperial Hearst (1936), 151ff.; 
WA. Swanberg, Citizen Hearst (1961), 27. 


[Irving Rosenthal / Rohan Saxena and Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


ANOINTING. The anointing of persons and objects with oil 
was widespread in ancient Israel and its environment for both 
practical and symbolical reasons. Its most practical usage was 
cosmetic, and for medicinal purposes (see *Cosmetics). 

Aside from its cosmetic and therapeutic functions, 
anointment was an important component of ritual formu- 
laries. The anointment of vassals was not a mere ceremo- 
nial trapping: “As oil penetrates your flesh, so may they [the 
gods] make this curse enter into your flesh” (DJ. Wiseman, 
The Vassal- Treaties of Esarhaddon (1958), lines 622-4, p. 78; 
cf. Ps. 109:18; for the use of oil in the making of a covenant, 
see Hos. 12:2; see McCarthy in bibl.). The main role of sym- 
bolic anointment in the ancient Near East, however, was to 
solemnize formally an elevation in legal status: the manumis- 
sion of a slave woman, the transfer of property, the betrothal 
of a bride, and the deputation of a vassal. Israel continued 
the Syrian and Anatolian practice of anointing the king (El 
Amarna Letter 51:4-9, see below). The consecration of a priest 
involved anointing, a practice attested at Emar in Central Syria 
in the thirteenth century B.c.z. The Bible also requires anoint- 
ing for the rehabilitation of persons afflicted with certain skin 
diseases. The above cases indicate that in Israel symbolic unc- 
tion took place in the cult but not in legal proceedings. The 
attribute mashiah (“anointed”) came to designate the king and 
the high priest and, by extension, other divinely appointed 
functionaries who were not anointed at all, e.g., the prophets 
(1 Kings 19:16b, 19b; Isa. 61:1), the patriarchs (Ps. 105:15), and 
even foreign kings (1 Kings 19:15; Isa. 45:1; cf. 11 Kings 8:7). 
This figurative use of mshh is not a late development since it 
is already attested in Ugaritic (76:11, 22-23; cf. Ps. 89:21 and 
25). Eventually it was applied to the messiah (the very word 
being taken from the Hebrew “anointed”). 

In Israel, anointment conferred upon the king the ruah 
YHWH (“the spirit of the Lord”), ie., His support (1 Sam. 
16:13-14; 18:12), strength (Ps. 89:21-25), and wisdom (Isa- 
iah 11:1-4; see *Messiah). The king absorbs divine attributes 
through unction. The anointment of the high priest served 
an entirely different function. It conferred neither ruah nor 
any other divine attribute. Moses, for example, transferred his 
powers (by hand-laying) upon a ruah-endowed Joshua (Num. 
27:18-20), but when he transfers the high priest’s authority 
from Aaron to his son Eleazar, these spiritual features are con- 
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spicuously absent (Num. 20:25ff.). The high priest’s anoint- 
ment is otherwise designated by the verb kadesh (qaddesh; “to 
sanctify”). Indeed, the anointment “sanctifies” the high priest 
by removing him from the realm of the profane and empow- 
ering him to operate in the realm of the sacred, i.e., to handle 
the sancta, such as the oracle. The high priest was anointed in 
conjunction with the cult objects (Ex. 40:9-15), and the latter 
practice is found in the oldest portions of the Bible (anoint- 
ment of pillars, Gen. 28:18; 31:13; 35:14). The story of Solomon's 
anointment by the high priest Zadok (1 Kings 1:39) leads us 
to the assumption that the royal unction is a derivative of the 
unction of the high priest. The story could not be an interpo- 
lation of the priestly editors, since the latter would by their 
own laws have condemned Zadok to death (by God) for the 
crime of anointing a zar, a non-priest (Ex. 30:33). On the con- 
trary, this incident complements the image of the king in the 
historical narratives: since he may officiate at the sacred altar 
like a priest (e.g., 1 Kings 3:4; 8:63-64), why should he not be 
similarly anointed with the sacred oil? 

According to the priestly source, the sons of Aaron were 
anointed along with him. Though the word mashah is used 
in Exodus (e.g., 40:15a), it means only that they received the 
sacred oil and implies nothing about the manner of its ap- 
plication. Indeed, the respective ceremonies differ sharply: 
the sons were sprinkled (hzh) after the sacrificial service (Ex. 
29:21), whereas Aaron's head was doused (yzk) separately, be- 
fore the service (v. 7). Furthermore, whereas each succeeding 
high priest was anointed while his father was still in office (Lev. 
6:15), the anointing of the first priests was never repeated; it 
was to be valid for their posterity (Ex. 40:15b). This concept is 
proven to be ancient, for it is found in the El-Amarna letters 
(51:4-9), where a vassal stakes his authority on his grandfa- 
ther’s anointment. 

The leper was anointed on the eighth and concluding 
day of his purification ritual, but the oil was not sacred. The 
“waving” and the sevenfold sprinkling of the oil “before the 
Lord” (Lev. 14:12, 16), even before it can be used on the leper, 
are not rites of consecration but of purification; moreover, the 
indispensable verb mshh is tellingly absent. Perhaps even the 
“change of status” is operative: the ostracism of the erstwhile 
leper is ended, and he is free to reenter society. However, an 
apotropaic function may also be present. 


[Jacob Milgrom] 


In the Talmud 
According to the Talmud the anointing oil was compounded 
only once in Jewish history, by Moses (Ex. 30:31-33), and the 
supply made by him sufficed for the whole period from the 
anointing of Aaron and his sons until the residue was hid- 
den away by Josiah. Anointing oil was therefore not used for 
the kings and high priests after Josiah, and it was one of the 
five appurtenances used in the First Temple but not in the 
Second. 

After the anointment of Aaron and his sons only high 
priests and the priest anointed for war (the appellation of the 
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Talmud for the priest mentioned in Deut. 20:2 ff; Mishnah 
Sotah 8:1) were anointed. Every high priest and “priest 
anointed for war” was anointed, the former even if he suc- 
ceeded his father as high priest. 

On the other hand, from Solomon onward only kings of 
the Davidic dynasty whose succession was disputed or was in 
doubt were anointed (as was Jehu, see below). Where the suc- 
cession was natural and undisputed no anointing took place. 
Thus Solomon was anointed on account of the rival claims of 
Adonijah (1 Kings 1:39), Joash because of Athaliah (11 Kings 
11:12), and Jehoahaz because Jehoiakim was his senior by two 
years (11 Kings 23:30). 

This anointing of David and his descendants was by oil 
poured from a horn. For Saul, the only non-Davidic king to 
be anointed with oil, a cruse was used (1 Sam. 16:13) since “his 
kingdom was not a lasting one.” 

The kings of the northern secessionist kingdom of Israel 
were not anointed with oil but with balsam, as was Jehoahaz 
of Judah since Josiah had hidden away the anointing oil. The 
statement that Jehu was anointed (with balsam) because of 
his dispute with Joram would appear to suggest that even in 
the case of the kings of Israel anointing took place only in the 
case of disputed succession but it would, of course, have ap- 
plied to each usurping king and founder of a dynasty, though 
not to his descendants (cf. Ker. 5b with Hor. 11b). 

In the anointing of kings the whole head was covered 
with oil (“in the shape of a wreath”) whereas in the case of 
priests it was “in the shape of a chi” What is meant by “the 
shape of a chi?... the shape of Greek X” (the printed texts 
have “a Greek kaph,’ probably because of the opposition to 
the sign of the cross). 

All the above data except where otherwise stated are to 
be found in Horayot 11b and 12a, and more compactly in the 
Jerusalem Talmud, Horayot 3:4, 47¢. 


[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Cothenet, in: pB1, supplément 6 (1960), 
701-32; E. Kutsch, Salbung als Rechtsakt (Bz Aw, 87, 1963); K.R. Veen- 
hof, in: BOR, 23 (1966), 308-13; J. Licht, in: EM, 5 (1968), 526-31; S. Paul, 
in: JNES, 28 (1969), 48-53; D.J. McCarthy, in: vT, 14 (1964), 215-21. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Fleming, The Installation of Baal’s High 
Priestess at Emar (1992). 


ANOKHI, ZALMAN YIZHAK (pseudonym of Z.I. Aron- 
sohn; 1878-1947), Hebrew writer. Anokhi was born in Lyady, 
Russia. His first story, “Ha-Yenukah; written in Hebrew, was 
published in Ha-Shiloah (12 (1903), 52-64). He soon began to 
write in Yiddish and published two collections of stories, Ts- 
vishen Himel un Erd (“Between Heaven and Earth,’ 1909) and 
Reb Elkhonon (1910). His Reb Abbe (1911), the monologue of 
an aging, naive, and pious Hasid, won wide acclaim. In 1911 
Anokhi visited Palestine and recorded his impressions in Un- 
zer Land (“Our Country,’ 1919). After a brief stay in Argentina 
(1923) he settled in 1924 in Palestine and reverted to writing 
in Hebrew. He translated Reb Abbe into Hebrew (1927) and 
published two dramas. His collected stories, Bein Shamayim 
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va-Arez (“Between Heaven and Earth,” 1945), appeared shortly 
before his death in Tel Aviv. Nearly all of his stories are senti- 
mental, romantic vignettes of Jewish life in Eastern Europe. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Sadan, Avnei Zikkaron (1954), 303-133 
Kressel, Leksikon, 1 (1965), 127; Rejzen, Leksikon, 1 (1928), 119-22; 
LNYL, 1 (1956), 126-8. 


[David Zakay] 


ANSBACH, city in Middle Franconia, Germany; formerly 
capital of the Margravate of Ansbach. Its Hebrew designa- 
tion JDWMN ,JRIWIN ,JIS7N retains the older form Onolz- 
bach. Records of a Jewish community in Ansbach date from 
the beginning of the 14"* century and many Jews were massa- 
cred during the *Black Death in 1349. A Jews’ Street is again 
mentioned in the second half of the 15** century, but the Jews 
were expelled from Ansbach in 1561, although readmitted in 
1609. The communities in the margravate were organized in 
a *Landesjudenschaft. During the 17‘ century members of 
the Model and Fraenkel families played an important role 
as *court Jews in the economy and administration as well as 
leading the Jewish communities of the margravate. Two of 
these court Jews, however, were dismissed and sentenced to 
life imprisonment. The synagogue of Ansbach was built by 
the Italian architect Leopold Retty in 1745-46. In 1836 a con- 
ference of rabbis, teachers, and communal leaders was held 
at Ansbach to oppose liturgical reforms in Bavaria. Rabbis 
of Ansbach included Abraham Merzbacher and Phinehas 
(Pinchas) *Kohn, both of *Agudat Israel. The Jewish com- 
munity declined from 385 persons in 1809 to 220 (1.5% of the 
total population) in 1880 and 197 (0.9%) in 1933. On Nov. 10, 
1938, when the Nazis destroyed many German synagogues, 
the mayor of Ansbach saved the synagogue there by staging a 
mock fire. By the outbreak of World War 11, after emigration 
and expulsions, only 10 Jews remained in the city. After the 
war a displaced persons camp was established at Ansbach. The 
ancient synagogue was completely restored, but Jewish com- 
munity life was not reestablished. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sefer Yovel... Y. Baer (1960), 351-73; S. 
Haenle, Geschichte der Juden im ehemaligen Fuerstentum Ansbach 
(1867); D.Y. Cohen, in: Kovez al Yad, 6 (19667), 457f.; Wiener Library, 
London, German Jewry (1958), 35; Ger Jud, 2 (1968), 17-18; BJCE; R. 
Wischnitzer, Architecture of the European Synagogue (1964), 157, 169. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Biernoth, “Die Ansbacher juedische Ge- 
meinde im 19. Jahrhundert,’ Ms. (1995). 


[Zvi Avneri] 


ANSELL, DAVID ABRAHAM (1834-1914), Canadian busi- 
nessman, Jewish community leader. Ansell was born in Lon- 
don and arrived in Montreal via Queensland, Australia, in 
1866. He went into business as an importer of glassware and 
representative of a firm headed by his father in Frankfurt, Ger- 
many. He also became very involved in the Montreal Jewish 
community and was soon one of the most prominent Montreal 
Jews of his era. When he arrived in Montreal he joined the 
fledgling Young Men’s Hebrew Benevolent Association, which 
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in 1891 was renamed the Baron de Hirsch Society in honor of 
its most generous benefactor. Ansell served as the society’s 
president for many years. As a member of the *Jewish Colo- 
nization Association he became a promoter of Jewish farm 
settlement in Western Canada. Keenly interested in issues of 
education, Ansell helped establish a free school for children 
in the Jewish community and was prominent in pressing pro- 
vincial authorities for legislation granting equal rights to Jews 
in the Quebec elementary educational system. 

In politics Ansell supported the Conservative Party and 
maintained an active correspondence with Prime Minister 
John A. Macdonald and other prominent political figures. In 
letters to newspapers and speeches Ansell advocated on behalf 
of British imperial federation and free trade. He also served 
as consul-general for Mexico in Canada from 1888 to 1913 and 
worked to increase trade between Canada and Mexico. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Tulchinsky, Taking Root (1993). 
[Gerald Tulchinsky (274 ed.)] 


ANSELM (Anshel) HA-LEVI (156 century), German rabbi 
and communal leader; active in Cologne, Andernach, and 
Worms. Anselm was highly reputed as a scholar among his 
contemporaries, and even among the secular authorities. 
Hence in 1435, he was appointed supreme rabbi of the Holy 
Roman Empire by Conrad von Weinsberg, hereditary cham- 
berlain of Emperor Sigismund and acting on his authority. His 
seat was in Worms and his nominal jurisdiction extended over 
a wide area of Germany, France, Switzerland, and the Nether- 
lands. A similar appointment had been made by King Rupert 
in 1407, when Israel b. Isaac was appointed Hochmeister of the 
Jews of Germany (see *Chief Rabbinate). The creation of this 
rather high-sounding office was doubtless an act of expediency 
to facilitate the collection of taxes from the Jewish communi- 
ties. The appointment of Anselm is not mentioned in Jewish 
sources, and it can be assumed that it was as unpopular with 
the Jews as was that of Israel b. Isaac. Such an appointment by 
an outside authority would have been regarded by the Jews as 
an unwarranted intervention in their internal affairs. Joseph b. 
Moses, author of the Leket Yosher, was Anselm’s pupil. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Kober, History of Jews in Cologne (1940), 
31, 366; J. Freimann (ed.), Leket Yosher, 2 (1904), xxii-xxiii; Guede- 
mann, Gesch Erz, 3 (1888), 35 ff. 


°ANSELM OF CANTERBURY (c. 1033-1109), abbot of Bec 
(Normandy) from 1078 and archbishop of Canterbury from 
1093; theologian and philosopher, perhaps canonized by the 
Catholic Church though there is some uncertainty about this. 
The Jew appears as the imaginary adversary in his most im- 
portant work Cur Deus Homo, which is about the theology 
of atonement. The composition may have been influenced 
by the Judeo-Christian dialogue which Gilbert *Crispin had 
dedicated to him. He was among the church reformers whose 
opposition to William 11 (Rufus) may have been stimulated 
by the king’s reputed friendliness to the Jews. Anselm favored 
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Christian missionary activities among the Jews. In a letter 
he sent to two English clerics Anselm commends to them 
a certain Robert and his family who had recently been con- 
verted, asking them to assist him “so that he should not suf- 
fer from want, but should rejoice that he has left perfidy for 
the true faith” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N.E. Cantor, Church, Kingship and Lay Inves- 
titure in England 1089-1135 (1958), 126 ff.; R.W. Southern, St. Anselm 
(Eng., 1959, 19907), 88ff. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eadmer, Vita An- 
selmi, ed. and tr. R.W. Southern (1962). 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz / Shimon Gibson (24 ed.)] 


ANSHEL (Asher) OF CRACOW (first half of 16 century), 
putative author of Mirkevet ha-Mishneh, an alphabetical con- 
cordance and glossary of the Bible, with references and Yid- 
dish translations of the words. Two editions were published. 
The one published in Cracow, 1534, was the first book printed 
in Yiddish. The title page states that the work “was composed 
in two languages, the holy language and German, the language 
prevalent among us.” The second, and better-known, edition 
was published under the title Sefer shel R. Anshel (Cracow, 
1584). Some suggest a polemical background to its composi- 
tion, pointing out that *Luther’s German translation of the 
Bible was also published in 1534 and that the Jews were inter- 
ested in publishing this concordance to counterbalance Lu- 
ther’s translation. A possible factor was the desire to facilitate 
the study of the Bible for uneducated Jews, particularly women 
and children. The identity of Anshel has given rise to many 
conjectures and theories. He has been erroneously identified 
with Asher Anshel b. Joseph Mordecai of Posen, who trans- 
lated the festival prayer book into Yiddish, and with Asher of 
Cracow, grandfather of Meir b. Gedaliah of Lublin, author of 
the kabbalistic book Emek Berakhah. Steinschneider conjec- 
tured that he might possibly be Asher b. Hayyim Halicz, one of 
the brothers who printed the first edition. Some date the work 
earlier than the 16" century because the German words used 
by the author belong to an earlier period, some going back as 
far as the 14" and 15" centuries. The simple title of the sec- 
ond edition, Sefer shel R. Anshel (“R. Anshel’s Book”), has led 
many scholars to suggest that the author must have been well 
known, either as a scholar or as a communal leader. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Schr, 3 (1876), 85; J. Perles, Beitraege 
zur Geschichte der hebraeischen und aramaeischen Studien (1884), 
33, 100, 117-9; J. Meisl, Geschichte der Juden in Polen und Russland, 
1 (1921), 296; Waxman, Literature, 2 (1960), 637-8; Steinschneider, 
Handbuch, 14; Szlosberg, in: yrvo Bleter, 13 (1938), 313-24; H.D. 
Friedberg, Toledot ha-Defus ha-Ivri be-Folanyah (19507), 1; Zinberg, 
Sifrut, 4 (1958), 30, 245. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Shmeruk, Sifrut 
Yiddish be-Polin (1981), 25-26, 75-76. 


[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


AN-SKI, S. (pseudonym of Shloyme-Zanvl Rappoport; 
1863-1920), author and folklorist. An-Ski was born in Tshash- 
nik, Belorussia, where his father was a landowner’s agent and 
his mother an innkeeper. An-Ski attended a traditional Jew- 
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ish heder. In 1878, at the age of 16, he became a close friend of 
Chaim *Zhitlowsky and soon discovered Hebrew and Russian 
literature. Attracted by the doctrines of the Haskalah, and the 
Narodniki (a group committed to revolutionizing the Russian 
peasants), he went to live among Russian peasants and miners, 
and worked as a blacksmith, bookbinder, factory hand, and 
teacher. On the advice of the Russian writer Gleb Uspensky, 
he returned from south Russia to St. Petersburg and wrote for 
the Narodniki’s monthly publication. Compelled to leave Rus- 
sia in 1892, he stayed briefly in Germany and Switzerland be- 
fore settling in Paris in 1894. There he worked for six years as 
secretary of the revolutionary and philosopher Piotr Lavrov, 
while writing short stories about Jewish radicals. Returning 
to Russia in 1905, he joined the Social-Revolutionary Party, 
circulated his 1902 *Bund hymn “Di Shvue” (“The Oath”), 
and wrote folk legends and stories about Jewish poverty. Un- 
til1908 An-Ski wrote chiefly in Russian, switching to Yiddish 
after meeting Peretz. An-Ski brought to Yiddish literature a 
deep appreciation of Jewish folk values. As head of the Jew- 
ish ethnographic expedition financed by Baron Gunzberg he 
traveled through the villages of Volhynia and Podolia from 
1912 to 1914, collecting material. His knowledge of folklore 
inspired his famous play The *Dybbuk (written and reworked 
by An-Ski between 1912 and 1917 in both Russian and Yiddish, 
the latter originally called Tsvishn Tsvey Veltn), which was first 
produced in Yiddish by the Vilna troupe (1920), and then, in 
the Hebrew translation of Bialik, by the Habimah company in 
Moscow, Tel Aviv, and New York. Bialik translated The Dyb- 
buk into Hebrew in Ha-Tekufah, vol. 1 (1918). An-Ski subse- 
quently lost the Yiddish original en route from Russia to Vilna 
and thus revised and retranslated it into Yiddish from Bialik’s 
Hebrew version. This latter version was the one performed by 
the Vilna Theater group. Productions in numerous languages 
followed; the Italian composer L. Rocca based an opera on the 
play; musical versions by Renato Simoni and David Temkin 
appeared in New York, and movie versions in Poland (1938) 
and Israel (1968). Pulitzer Prize-winning author Tony *Kush- 
ner rewrote The Dybbuk in 1998. The play is An-Ski’s master- 
piece, combining folkloristic aspects with universal themes 
of love, suffering, and the search for an authentic self. Dur- 
ing World War 1, An-Ski devoted himself to organizing relief 
committees for Jewish war victims. He would later recount 
his experiences during the war in his extraordinary chronicle 
Khurbn Galitsye (“The Destruction of Galicia’). In 1917 he was 
elected to the All-Russian Constituent Assembly as a Social- 
Revolutionary deputy and in 1918 he helped to reorganize the 
Vilna community. In 1920, when the Polish legion took over 
Vilna and began attacking the Jewish population, An-ski re- 
luctantly moved to Warsaw, where he founded a Jewish eth- 
nographic society. He died soon thereafter and was buried in 
the Warsaw Jewish cemetery next to Peretz. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sh. An-Ski, The Dybbuk (1926’, 19377, 1953”); 
Rejzen, Leksikon, 1 (1926), 125-41; LYNL, 1 (1956), 131-4; Bibliography 
by E.H. Jeshurin, in: Ilustrirte Yom-Tov Bleter (Winter, 1951), 38-41, 
52; Rozenhak, in: Karmelit, 9 (1963). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dos 
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Yidishe Etnografishe Program; Oysgabe fun der Yidisher Etnografisher 
Ekspeditsye inem Nomen fun dem Baron Herts Guntsberg (1914); Sh. 
An-Ski, Gezamlte Shriftn in Fuftsn Bend (1920-28); D. Roskies (ed.), 
The Dybbuk and Other Writings by S. Ansky (2002). 


[Yitzhak Maor / Leah Garrett (274 ed.)] 


AN-SKI COLLECTIONS, Jewish collections of the State 
Ethnographic Museum in St. Petersburg. For many years the 
existence of the legendary An-Ski collections was doubted 
outside the Soviet Union, even maybe outside the walls of 
the State Ethnographic Museum. All that was known about 
them was the description of the ethnographical expeditions 
of 1910-16, headed by the well-known dramatist S.Z. Rap- 
poport (An-Ski), written by one of its members, Abraham 
Rechtman. He gave a list of their finds: 700 ceremonial ob- 
jects, 2,000 photographs, music recorded on 500 wax cylin- 
ders, and many folktales, articles of everyday life, and docu- 
ments. Due to the consequences of the Russian Revolution, 
two world wars, and official Soviet antisemitism, only a frac- 
tion of these items survived in the Russian collection. In 1992, 
90% of these remnants, approximately 330 objects, were shown 
for the first time outside Russia, in Amsterdam, in the Jewish 
Historical Museum. 

The State Ethnographic Museum and the Jewish Histori- 
cal Museum joined forces to register, describe, photograph, 
and publish these traces of the once important center of Jewish 
culture and history: the Pale of Settlement in Czarist Russia. 

The history of the Jewish collection in the State Ethno- 
graphic Museum in St. Petersburg began early in the century. 
The scale of collection and completion of material relating to 
the Jewish culture and way of life has varied greatly at different 
times — after all, it had to deal with no fewer than six million 
people who lived within the Pale of Settlement. 

The first entries related to the subject date from 1904 to 
1912, when the cultural heritage of the peoples inhabiting the 
vast territories of the Russian Empire attracted special inter- 
est. It was a time when there were thorough studies of the 
way of life among national minorities, when ethnographical 
expeditions were undertaken, and folklore collected. The en- 
lightened section of the Russian intelligentsia appreciated that 
rapid urbanization was taking place throughout the country 
and feared the consequent destruction of traditional forms of 
folk life, including that of the Russian Jews. Among this group 
were EK. Volkov, an expert in Ukrainian ethnography, A.K. 
Serzhputovsky, a researcher in Byelorussian ethnography, and 
A.A. Miller, a specialist in the people of the Caucasus, the one 
who made the first contribution to the Jewish collections. 

The second fruitful period for the Jewish collections was 
during the 1930s when the Jewish section of the St. Petersburg 
(Leningrad) Museum was headed by I.M. Pulner. His aim was 
not only to expand the collection but also to form a compre- 
hensive exhibition entitled “The Jews in Czarist Russia and 
the U.S.S.R” This exhibition opened in 1939 and turned out 
to have a rather propagandistic character, which only seemed 
natural in those years. 
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After World War 11 the purposeful collection of ethno- 
graphical data related to Russian Jews was virtually finished. 
The Pale of Settlement was now past history, while the years 
of brutal fascist occupation of the Ukraine, Belorussia, and 
Lithuania destroyed vast quantities of cultural material. 

There was also strongly anti-religious propaganda, which 
became the policy of the Soviet Union and destroyed the last 
vestiges of spiritual life - that is, the Jewish religious com- 
munities. 

During the postwar years the collections were mostly 
augmented with gifts from other museums as well as rare 
purchases and private donations. A large collection from the 
former Moscow Museum of the Peoples of the U.S.S.R., which 
was passed on to the St. Petersburg Museum in 1948, should 
be mentioned in this respect. 

The S.A. Rappoport (An-Ski) Collection is held to be the 
heart of the Ashkenazi collection. An-Ski headed a number 
of ethnographical expeditions during 1911-12, working in the 
provinces of Podolia, Volhynia, and Kiev. The items collected 
were intended for exhibition in the Jewish Museum formed as 
a section of the St. Petersburg Society of History and Ethnogra- 
phy. The Evreskaya Starina (“Jewish Antiquity”) magazine, the 
published organ of the society, printed articles on the collecting 
activities of the museum. In 1914-16 An-Ski was known to be 
working in the front lines of Galicia, helping to evacuate his- 
torical valuables. This mission was formed by the State Duma 
(the Russian Parliament), and the data he collected while there 
were delivered to St. Petersburg. In 1917-18 Evreskaya Starina 
reported that “robbery and pogroms have been taking place 
since autumn 1917, which force us to close the museum and 
pack its exhibits into boxes to be kept in a safe place.” From 
the published An-Ski will it is known that “five boxes and suit- 
cases with exhibits were given to be kept in the Alexander 111 
Museum,’ now the State Ethnographic Museum. 

As we now have no precise documents or lists it is quite 
difficult to identify whether certain An-Ski exhibits date back 
to 1911-12 or to the times of his expeditions of 1914-16. Unfor- 
tunately, the documents relating to these expeditions are lost 
and it proves impossible to identify the geographical source of 
objects. Indirect indications helping to date the items can be 
found when deciphering the inscriptions and also in the writ- 
ings of A. Rechtman. We can, however, only make guesses as 
to the routes An-Ski followed and the places where he found 
his exhibits. 

The Jewish Ashkenazi collections of the State Ethno- 
graphic Museum present a historical and cultural heritage, 
covering the period from the late 18" to the early 20 century. 
In terms of geography it embraces most of the area where the 
Pale of Settlement was introduced after 1795 (the third parti- 
tion of Poland). 

The Judaica occupy a central place in the museum's col- 
lection, together with household objects and personal be- 
longings. 

The Czarist policy towards the Jews was ambivalent. It 
forced the Jews to live in the Pale of Settlement, where they 
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formed 5% of the population. On the other hand, it tried to as- 
similate the Jews in their culture. Hundreds of measures were 
taken to achieve these goals, but without success. The Jews, 
speaking their own language, keeping their own religion and 
its traditions, resisted this policy. 

But, as in all other communities, their material culture 
was heavily influenced by the Russian surroundings. The most 
exciting examples are the so-called Lubok paintings, Russian 
folk art used for decoration at home, but also as amulets to 
keep evil out of the house. In Judaica, often made by Jewish 
craftsmen, Russian folk elements like deer, birds, lions, and 
flowers decorated the Hannukah lamps, spice boxes, and rim- 
monim. The Czarist crown can be seen on covers for syna- 
gogue arks. 

Another important part of the collection is clothing: the 
specific “brustichel” for women, and the headgear for men, 
both decorated with the so-called “spanjerwerk,’ gold embroi- 
dery. There are also the simple homemade wooden chess set, 
Hannukah cards, and the models of cookies, specific for the 
Jewish kitchen like the bridal cake in a Star of David form. 

The remnants of the An-Ski Collection, modest as they 
are in number, should be treasured for the wealth of back- 
ground they give of a poor man’s deeply felt Jewish culture of 
bygone days. And we hope that through the exhibitions and 
through the publications of the material (see the catalogue 
Tracing An-Ski: Jewish Collections from the State Ethnographic 
Museum in St. Petersburg with excerpts from A. Rechtman and 
articles by Igor Krupnik and by Ludmilla Uritskaya, 1992) new 
generations can benefit from its resurgence. 


[Judith Belinfante and Ludmilla Uritskaya] 


ANSORGE, MARTIN CHARLES (1882-1967), U.S. con- 
gressman, attorney, and corporate director. One of Mark 
Perry and Jenny (Bach) Ansorge’s seven children, Martin was 
born in Corning, New York, where his father was a successful 
clothing manufacturer. In 1885, the family relocated to New 
York City, where Martin and his siblings were educated. In 
their prosperous home, the Ansorge family’s lingua franca was 
German. The senior Ansorge eventually became the owner 
of Ansorge Brothers and Company in Scranton, Pennsylva- 
nia. One of his sons, Herbert, would become president of the 
Wholesale Clothing Manufacturers Association. 

After attending New York public schools, Martin Ansorge 
earned both a B.A. and a law degree from Columbia Univer- 
sity. Ever resourceful, he earned a handsome living while at- 
tending Columbia by selling advertising space in the school 
paper, the Columbia Spectator. After practicing law in New 
York City for six years, Ansorge ran as a Republican for the 
United States Congress in 1912. He came in third in a three- 
man race. Ansorge also lost Congressional elections in 1914 
and 1916. After serving in the Transportation Corps in World 
War 1, he was finally elected to Congress in 1920. During his 
one term in the House of Representatives (1921-23), the Re- 
publican Ansorge floor-managed passage of the resolution es- 
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tablishing the New York Port Authority. He also gave strenu- 
ous vocal support to two anti-lynching proposals. Running 
for reelection in 1922, Ansorge lost by ten votes. Returning to 
New York City, he resumed to the practice of law. 

In 1927, auto magnate Henry Ford retained Ansorge to 
negotiate out-of-court settlements in the much-publicized 
Ford-Sapiro libel case. The suit, brought by Sapiro, alleged 
that Ford had severely libeled him in the pages of the mogul’s 
newspaper, the Dearborn Independent. That the antisemitic 
Ford should hire a Jewish attorney struck many as being in- 
congruous. Following a mistrial, Ford hired Ansorge, who 
successfully negotiated an out-of-court settlement for an un- 
disclosed amount, plus a public retraction from Ford. In 1934, 
Ansorge became a director of United Airlines, a position he 
held until 1961. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K.F. Stone, The Congressional Minyan: The 
Jews of Capitol Hill (2000), 8-9; The Reminiscences of Martin Ansorge, 
Special Collections Department, Columbia University (1950). 


[Kurt Stone (24 ed.)] 


ANSPACH, PHILIPPE (1800-1875), French lawyer and 
politician. Anspach, who was born in Metz, practiced law in 
Paris. He took an active part in the 1830 revolution and was 
appointed a deputy procurator in the department of Seine-et- 
Marne by the government of Louis Philippe. It was the first 
step in a brilliant career. Anspach successively became judge 
deputy of the Court of Justice in Paris, section president of 
the Court of Appeals, and counselor to the Court of Cassa- 
tion. He was the first Jew in France to attain this position. 
Anspach combined the qualities of a practical jurist with the 
erudition of a law theoretician. Active in Jewish life, he served 
as a member of the Paris Consistory and was selected to the 
Central Consistory in 1845. 


ANT (Heb. 19793, nemalah). The ant most frequent in Israel is 
the “harvest ant,” the Messor semirufus. It is this ant which is 
described as the symbol of diligence and wisdom, preparing 
for the future by storing food during the harvest, and having 
no “guide, overseer, or ruler” (Prov. 6:6-7; 30:24-25). Rabbinic 
literature contains further details of their habits. They gnaw at 
the corn to extract the ears (Pe’ah 2:7). They cause extensive 
damage to harvested grain, and as a result R. Simeon b. Gama- 
liel permitted the destruction of antheaps during the interme- 
diate days of festivals. He put forward an original method for 
their destruction: “Soil is brought from one heap, placed in the 
other, and they strangle one another” (mK 6b). This procedure 
is based on the belief that every antheap has its own peculiar 
odor which acts as a deterrent to the entry of ants from other 
heaps. *Simeon b. Halafta also refers to their developed sense 
of smell. Undertaking experiments to determine their social 
life, he came to the conclusion that one ant does not take an 
ear of corn dropped by another since it recognizes its smell 
(Hul. 57b; Yal., Prov. 938). Large amounts of grain are gathered 
in their nests; according to one statement “three hundred kor” 
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were once found (ibid.). The antheap consists of three cham- 
bers; the grain is stored in the upper one and the insects live 
in the middle, while the lower one is their summer habitat. 
The same Midrash actually refers to these compartments, but 
regards the middle one as the storehouse. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lewysohn, Zool, 328-30; Tristram, Nat Hist, 
319-21; S. Bodenheimer, Ha-Hai be-Arzot ha-Mikrah, 2 (1956), index; 
J. Feliks, Animal World of the Bible (1962), 122. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
puy: Feliks, Ha-Zome’ah, 252. 

[Jehuda Feliks] 


ANTEBI, ALBERT (Avraham; 1869-1918), leader of the Jew- 
ish community in Erez Israel. Antebi was born into a prosper- 
ous rabbinical family in Damascus and was educated at the 
Alliance Israélite Universelle school there. He was sent by the 
Alliance to further his education in Paris. In 1896 he was ap- 
pointed chief assistant to Nissim *Behar, director of Alliance 
institutions in Erez Israel, and replaced Behar when the lat- 
ter retired in 1898. Antebi served as director of the Alliance 
trade school and established a workshop for hand-weaving 
in Jerusalem. He was also instrumental in the establishment 
of new quarters in the city and was elected to the Jerusalem 
District Council. Antebi was later appointed representative 
of 1.c.A. (Jewish Colonization Association) in Erez Israel 
and represented the Palestine office of the Zionist Organiza- 
tion in its contacts with the Ottoman authorities. Because of 
his knowledge of the Turkish language and way of life, he was 
well liked by the Turkish officials, who regarded him as the 
chief spokesman of the Jewish community. On the outbreak of 
World War 1, Antebi succeeded in persuading the commander 
in chief in Syria, Jamal Pasha, to commute the sentence of 
banishment passed against leaders of the Jewish community 
to 14 days confinement to Tiberias. In 1916 he was exiled to 
Damascus and two years later he went to Constantinople to 
plead for the refugees and exiles from Erez Israel. He was un- 
successful in this mission, and was sent as an enlisted soldier 
to the eastern Anatolia front. There he caught typhoid fever 
and was transferred to Constantinople, where he died. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Dizengoff, Im Tel Aviv ba-Golah (1931), 
87-95; M.D. Gaon, Yehudei ha-Mizrah be-Erez Yisrael, 2 (1937), 521f.; 
M. Smilansky, Mishpahat ha-Adamah, 2 (19547), 158-62. 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


ANTELOPE. In ancient times various species of antelope of 
the group Hippotraginae existed in Erez Israel and surround- 
ing countries. They have completely disappeared from Israel 
and are found only in the Arabian Peninsula and in Africa. 
Sundry species of antelope have been identified with some of 
the seven clean animals, cloven-hooved ruminants, enumer- 
ated in Deuteronomy 14:5. Apparently the dishon is the ante- 
lope, since the Septuagint renders it mbyapyos, i.e., pygargos, 
which means “having a white rump,’ the reference being to 
the Addax nasomaculatos (a large antelope with hollow horns, 
with black spots on its neck and head, but otherwise white). 
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Some also identify the zemer (AV “chamois”) with a species 
of antelope, the Oryx leucoryx, but others say that it refers to 
a species of wild sheep. The reem mentioned in Psalms 92:11 
as having long horns has also been identified with the Oryx. 
It was this animal, depicted in profile, which gave rise to the 
legend of the unicorn. In other passages, however, the reem 
seems to be the wild ox (see *Wild Bull). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Bodenheimer, Ha-Hai be-Arzot ha-Mi- 
kra, 1 (1950), 79; J. Feliks, Animal World of the Bible (1962), 9, 13, 185 
Lewysohn, Zool, 114, 149. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


ANTHEDON, Hellenistic city in the vicinity of Gaza. An- 
thedon in Greek means “Flower City.” It is first mentioned as 
a daughter city of Gaza, captured by Alexander Yannai (Jos., 
Ant., 8:357). Pompey “freed” it but the actual work of rebuild- 
ing was left to his successor Gabinius (ibid., 14:88; Wars, 1:166). 
Together with the entire coastal area it passed to Cleopatra, 
and later Augustus presented it to Herod (Ant., 15:217; Wars, 
1:396). Herod embellished the town and named it Agrippias 
in honor of M. Vipsanius Agrippa, Augustus’ general and son- 
in-law. During the Jewish War (66-70 c.£.) Anthedon was 
attacked by the Zealots but the attack was repulsed and it re- 
mained a hellenized city. Paganism was deeply rooted in An- 
thedon, flourishing there until the fifth century (Sozomenus, 
Eccl. Hist., 5:9), when it became a Christian Episcopal see. The 
site has been identified with Tell Iblakhiye, on the sea shore 
1% mi. (2 km.) north of the port of Gaza; a hill farther north 
is still called Teda (= Anthedon). The Arab geographer el-Id- 
risi (12"* century) called the harbor of Gaza “Tida.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gatt, in: zDPV, 7 (1884), 5ff.; Pythian-Adams, 
in: PEFQS (1923), 14ff.; Schuerer, Gesch, 2 (1907*), 118ff.; Avi- Yonah, 
Land, index, s.v. Agrippas. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Tsafrir, L. Di 
Segni, and J. Green, Tabula Imperii Romani. Iudaea - Palaestina. Maps 
and Gazetteer. (1994), 63. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


ANTHONY, JOSEPH (Deuster; 1912-1993), U.S. director 
and actor. Born in Milwaukee, Anthony appeared in many 
stage productions including Peer Gynt, Camino Real, and 
Anastasia, as well as a few motion pictures, such as the 1941 
comedy Shadow of the Thin Man. He also directed movies. 
These films include the 1956 classic The Rainmaker, starring 
Burt Lancaster and Katharine Hepburn, as well as The Match- 
maker (1958), Career (1959), All in a Night’s Work (1961), and 
Tomorrow (1983). 

Anthony made his Broadway debut in 1937, and in the 
years following was the dance partner of dancer and choreog- 
rapher Agnes de Mille, the niece of director Cecil B. de Mille. 
Anthony worked as a set designer on films and dabbled as a 
film actor. His main interest, however, was the stage, and he 
became one of Broadway’s most accomplished directors. He 
was nominated six times for a Tony award as best director for 
his productions of The Lark (1956); A Clearing in the Woods 
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(1957); The Most Happy Fella (1957); The Best Man (1960); Rhi- 
noceros (1961); and 110 in the Shade (1964). 

Anthony made numerous television appearances as an 
actor on such shows as The Defenders, The Untouchables, Sus- 
pense, Kraft Television Theatre, and Danger, and directed for 
TV as well, becoming the house director of the 1960s crime 
series Brenner. 

[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


ANTHROPOLOGY, literally “an account of man,” is the 
comparative study of human societies and cultures. Anthro- 
pology has four major subfields: “archaeology, the study of 
past cultures through an examination of material remains; 
biological (physical) anthropology, the study of humankind 
from a biological and evolutionary perspective; cultural an- 
thropology, the study of contemporary cultures and societies 
and the study of human behavior that is learned rather than 
genetically transmitted; and linguistic anthropology, the study 
of human languages and the relationship between culture and 
communication. Due to the diversity of its subfields and the 
various approaches to its study, anthropology is variously con- 
sidered a science, a social science, or a part of the humanities. 
Anthropology as a field of study in universities began in the 
latter part of the 19" century. Jews played a significant role in 
the founding and development of cultural anthropology. An 
early Jewish name in anthropology is that of the Frenchman, 
Marcel *Mauss (1872-1950), who became the leading figure in 
French sociology after his uncle, Emile *Durkheim, a sociolo- 
gist by training who was a powerful influence in anthropol- 
ogy. He helped Durkheim in the establishment of the journal 
LAnnée Sociologique and contributed important articles to it. 
Mauss’ main interest was in comparative religion or the soci- 
ology of religion. His most influential work is The Gift, written 
in 1925, which focused on his theory of “gift exchange” and ex- 
plored the religious, legal, economic, mythological, and other 
aspects of giving, receiving, and repaying in different cultures. 
Another French Jew and a colleague of Durkheim’s at the 
Sorbonne was Lucien *Lévy-Bruhl (1857-1939) who wrote a 
series of ethnological works on various aspects of preliterate 
culture, the purpose of which was to demonstrate the nature 
of “primitive” mentality or “how natives think.’ In his post- 
humously published notebooks, he retracted his evolutionary 
interpretation of native thought. He came to realize that so- 
called prelogical thought was not limited to preliterate societ- 
ies but was rather characteristic of human thought which did 
not exclude logical thought to meet the practical demands of 
the natural environment. Lévy-Bruhl’s interpretation of na- 
tive thought was especially influential in the fields of literary 
and art criticism. 

The most influential Jewish anthropologist was Franz 
*Boas, who played a key role in the establishment of anthro- 
pology as an academic discipline in the United States. Popu- 
larly considered to be the “father of American anthropology,’ 
Boas trained most of the first generation of American anthro- 
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pologists including Ruth Benedict and Margaret Mead. Boas 
was born in Germany in 1858, moved to the United States 
in 1886, and became professor of anthropology at Colum- 
bia (New York City) in 1899. He did extensive field research 
in North America rather than “armchair” anthropology and 
helped to make “fieldwork” a hallmark of anthropology. His 
theory of Historical Particularism stresses the biological and 
“psychic unity” of man and explains cultural diversity by ap- 
pealing to specific culture histories and environments. He 
rejected the theories of the 19t*-century cultural evolution- 
ists and instead introduced the concept of cultural relativism 
which holds that cultures cannot be evaluated on an evolu- 
tionary scale. Cultures are equal and cultural characteristics 
should be examined in relation to the culture in which they 
are found. His “Limitations of the Comparative Method of 
Anthropology” was the first exposition of cultural relativ- 
ism, a concept that continues to be a powerful concept in an- 
thropology. With the rise of Hitler, Boas spoke out forcefully 
against racism and intolerance and wrote and lectured widely 
in opposition to the Nazis. Boas trained many outstanding 
American teachers and researchers in anthropology. Most of 
his students specialized in cultural anthropology, though a few 
became linguists, physical anthropologists, and archaeologists. 
One of his disciples, Robert H. *Lowie, was one of the best 
ethnographers and ethnologists of his day and did extensive 
field work among a great variety of Indian tribes. Another of 
Boas’ pupils, Alexander A. *Goldenweiser, was not interested 
in field work and made only one trip to the Northern Iroquois 
of Canada. His major interest was in social theory and in the- 
oretical aspects of ethnology, such as issues related to totem- 
ism, evolution, diffusion, and culture history. He was a signif- 
icant figure in the development of anthropological thought 
in America during the first quarter of the 20" century. Leslie 
*Spier was also deeply influenced by Boas’ canons of scientific 
method and the conviction that the understanding of culture 
depended upon an inquiry into historical antecedents. In his 
extensive writing he manifested his belief in the essential unity 
of anthropology as a general science of humankind. Edward 
*Sapir was perhaps the most creative and brilliant of Boas’ stu- 
dents. He did major linguistic and ethnographic work among 
the Indians of the Canadian Northwest and Vancouver Island. 
Toward the end of his life he became interested in the ethno- 
logical and linguistic study of the Talmud. The research of Paul 
Radin, who was also a student of Boas, lay predominantly in 
ethnology, and within this area, in religion and mythology. His 
principal field work was done among the Winnebago Indians 
of Wisconsin. Melville J. *Herskovits completed his doctor- 
ate under Boas with a dissertation on “The Cattle Complex 
in East Africa.” He was the recognized dean of African stud- 
ies in the United States and trained most of the Africanists in 
that country. He made Northwestern University virtually the 
center of African studies in the United States and stimulated 
widespread interest in Africa among American anthropolo- 
gists. Ruth *Bunzel (1898-1990), among the earliest of Amer- 
ican Jewish women to receive a doctorate in anthropology 
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(1929), worked as a secretary for Boas. With the encourage- 
ment of Boas and Ruth Benedict, Bunzel received her Ph.D. 
from Columbia, where she later taught. Her many books, in- 
cluding The Pueblo Potter (1929) and Zuni (1935), focused on 
Zuni ceremonialism. Another student of Boas and Benedict 
was Ruth *Landes (1903-1991). The daughter of Russian Jewish 
immigrants, Landes did pioneering work on race and gender, 
issues that define central current concerns in anthropology. 
Her field research among the Ojibwa resulted in her master- 
piece study, The Ojibwa Woman (1938). Her field research in 
Brazil resulted in her landmark The City of Women (1947). 

In Britain, Jews have played a role predominately in so- 
cial/cultural anthropology. Meyer *Fortes (1906-1983), pro- 
fessor of social anthropology at Cambridge University, im- 
migrated to England from South Africa. He worked among 
the Tallensi and Ashanti in Africa and his major contributions 
were in lineage theory, studies of religion, and ancestor wor- 
ship. His 1940 seminal work (with Evans-Pritchard), African 
Political Systems, influenced a generation of anthropologists. 
Max *Gluckman also went to England from South Africa, 
where he had done a great deal of field work among the Zulu 
and Barotse of Africa and shorter surveys of Rhodesian tribes. 
Gluckman was a political activist. Publicly anti-colonial, he 
wrote and lectured about the abuses of colonialism and rac- 
ism. A.L. Epstein did research on problems of urbanization 
and social change in emerging urban communities in North- 
ern Rhodesia, Central Africa, and Melanesia. Maurice Freed- 
man specialized in the social anthropology of Southeast Asia 
and China. Hortense *Powdermaker (1896-1970), although 
born and raised in the U.S., studied anthropology at the Lon- 
don School of Economics with the influential Bronislaw Mali- 
nowski, receiving her Ph.D. in 1928. Her books include Life 
in Lesu (1933), After Freedom (1939), Copper Town (1962), and 
Stranger and Friend: The Way of an Anthropologist (1966). 

Claude *Lévi-Strauss, born in 1908 in Brussels, was the 
most distinguished social anthropologist in 20'"-century 
France. His most original and significant contribution is his 
theory of structural anthropology which is heavily influ- 
enced by linguistics and assumes that the most effective way 
to understand human societies is to investigate the struc- 
tures, rather than the content, of its organization. Among his 
strongest early influences were Sigmund Freud and Karl Marx. 
His The Elementary Structures of Kinship, published in 1949, 
quickly came to be regarded as one of the most important 
works on anthropological kinships. Lévi-Strauss was elected 
to the Académie Francaise in 1973, France’s highest honor for 
academics and intellectuals. He was a prolific writer and his 
works include Tristes Tropiques (1955), The Savage Mind (1962), 
Totemism (1962), Structural Anthropology, (2 vol., 1958-73), The 
Raw and the Cooked (1964), From Honey to Ashes (1967), The 
Origin of Table Manners (1968), The Naked Man (1971), The 
View from Afar (1983), and The Jealous Potter (1985). 

Other Jewish anthropologists of France included Paul 
Levy, who was director of studies at Ecole Pratique des Hautes 
Etudes (Sorbonne) and specialized in the culture of India and 
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Southeast Asia. David Cohen was attaché, Centre National 
de la Récherche Scientifique in Paris. He specialized in the 
social anthropology of North Africa and the Near East. Mar- 
cel *Cohen was honorary professor at the Ecole des Langues 
Orientales in the Sorbonne and was an authority on Ethio- 
pian and Hamito-Semitic linguistics. Simone Dreyfus was also 
connected with the Centre National de la Récherche Scienti- 
fique in Paris and pursued research in ethnomusicology and 
among the Indians of Brazil. 

In East Germany, Heinz Israel was connected with the 
Museum fuer Voelkerkunde of Dresden. He was a specialist 
on the ethnology and archaeology of the circumpolar peoples, 
especially the Eskimo of Canada, Alaska, and the peoples of 
North Siberia. 

Robert Heine-Geldern taught ethnology, prehistory, 
and art history of Asia at the University of Vienna. His main 
publications dealt with ethnology, archaeology, and the art of 
Southeast Asia and Oceania. He was especially concerned with 
problems of ancient Asiatic influences on America. 

In Soviet Russia, M.G. Levin was deputy director of the 
Institute of Ethnography of the Academy of Sciences and head 
of its section for physical anthropology. He co-edited with L.P. 
Potapov the monumental Historical and Ethnographic Atlas of 
Siberia (Russ., 1961). He authored Principles of Physical An- 
thropology (Russ., 1955) and Ethnic Origins of the Peoples of 
Northeastern Asia (Engl., 1963) and was one of the editors and 
principal authors of Peoples of Siberia (Russ., 1956). 

In South Africa, Phillip V. *Tobias specialized in physi- 
cal anthropology and prehistory and was closely associated 
with L.S.B. Leakey in connection with the discoveries of fos- 
sil man in Tanganyika. 

Moshe *Stekelis taught prehistoric archaeology at the 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem. He carried out extensive 
and important field research on the prehistoric archaeology 
of Israel. Henry Rosenfeld, who also taught at the Hebrew 
University, did research on the Bedouin and on village and 
urban Arabs. 

Among Jewish psychoanalysts in the United States who 
have taken an active role in promoting the integration of psy- 
chology and cultural anthropology, Géza *Réheim, Abram 
*Kardiner, Theodor *Reik, and Erich *Fromm distinguished 
themselves. Modern studies of personality and culture owe 
much to their pioneering research. Roheim’s The Eternal Ones 
of the Dream (1945) was a psychoanalytical interpretation 
of the origin and meaning of Australian myths and rituals. 
Abram Kardiner’s The Individual and His Society (1939) was 
a pioneer theoretical analysis of the relation of the individual 
to his culture from a psychological point of view. Reik wrote 
works on the psychoanalytical interpretations of myths and 
rituals. Erich Fromm discussed the relation of psychology to 
current problems of religion and ethics. Fromm, in particular, 
was concerned with the problem of freedom and responsibil- 
ity and the hard facts of individual alienation in contempo- 
rary culture. Marvin K. Opler published Culture, Psychiatry 
and Human Values (1956), which treated personality differ- 
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ences in various cultures. Iago Galdston edited and partici- 
pated in a series of symposia on the interrelations of medicine 
and anthropology. 

Among contemporary Jewish cultural anthropologists 
in America, Sol *Tax was president of the American Anthro- 
pological Association. David Bidney of Indiana University 
published Theoretical Anthropology (1953), which was a pio- 
neer work dedicated to basic theory in the history of anthro- 
pological thought. Morris Opler of Cornell University was 
president of the American Anthropological Association and 
did extensive field work among North American Indians and 
in rural India. 

Harry L. *Shapiro was chairman of the department of an- 
thropology at the American Museum of Natural History and 
professor of anthropology at Columbia University. 

Alexander Spoehr of the University of Pittsburgh was an- 
other Jew who served as president of the American Anthro- 
pological Association. 

Oscar *Lewis published studies of life in a Mexican vil- 
lage, in northern India, and of a family in Puerto Rico and 
New York. Barbara *Myerhoff (1935-1985) was a renowned 
scholar, popular professor, prolific writer, and filmmaker, 
whose influences extended beyond the academy. Her works 
include Peyote Hunt (1974), Number Our Days (1978), and the 
autobiographical film In Her Own Time (1985). Sherry Ortner 
(1941- ) of Columbia University has focused her work among 
the Sherpa people of Nepal and, more recently, in the United 
States. She helped establish the sub-discipline of feminist an- 
thropology and has made significant contributions to social, 
cultural, and feminist theory. She is a prolific writer whose 
works include Sherpas Through Their Rituals (1978), Making 
Gender: The Politics and Erotics of Culture (1996), Life and 
Death on Mt. Everest: Sherpas and Himalayan Mountaineer- 
ing (1999), and New Jersey Dreaming: Capital, Culture and the 
Class of ’58 (2003). 

Jules Henry of Washington University in St. Louis pub- 
lished Culture Against Man (1963), a critical analysis of con- 
temporary American culture with special reference to the 
interconnections among American institutions, values, and 
personal character among adolescents. Melville Jacobs taught 
anthropology at the University of Washington in Seattle. He 
specialized in the folklore of the North American Indians. 

In the field of anthropological linguistics there was a 
distinguished group of Jewish scholars. Joseph Greenberg, 
of Stanford University, specialized in the linguistics of Afri- 
can peoples and wrote numerous articles on linguistic theory. 
Zellig S. Harris of the University of Pennsylvania published 
Methods in Structural Linguistics (1951). Stanley Newman of 
the University of New Mexico specialized in the languages of 
North American Indians. George L. Trager of the University 
of Buffalo was a well-known specialist in American Indian 
languages. Wolf Leslau, professor of Semitic and Ethiopic 
linguistics at the University of California at Los Angeles, did 
field research in Ethiopia. Roman Jakobson of Harvard Uni- 
versity was the recognized dean of contemporary linguists in 
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America and was a distinguished authority on Russian lan- 
guage and folk literature. 

M.E Ashley *Montagu was a prolific writer who did 
much to popularize anthropology in the English-speaking 
world. While specializing in physical anthropology, he also 
published a number of popular books on cultural anthro- 
pology. 

Raphael *Patai published a number of ethnological works 
on the Near East. James S. Slotkin (d. 1958) was professor of 
anthropology at the University of Chicago. His study of Peyote 
religion was the result of active participation in the native In- 
dian church. Rena Lederman of Columbia University does re- 
search in the highlands of Papua New Guinea, focusing on the 
political economy of gift exchange, on inequality and leader- 
ship, on gender roles and ideologies. Her books include What 
Gifts Engender (1986). Karin Brodkin of ucLA explores gender, 
race, work, kinship, and migration in contemporary North 
American Jews. Her book, How Jews Became White Folks and 
What That Says About Race in America (1999), examines the 
relationships among Jewishness, gender, and class in the struc- 
turing of social identity. Riv-Ellen Prell’s research also focuses 
on Jews in the U.S., with an emphasis on community, gender 
relations, and religious life. She is the author of Fighting to Be- 
come Americans: Jews, Gender and the Anxiety of Assimilation 
(1999) and Prayer and Community: The Havura in American 
Judaism (1989). Ruth Behar of the University of Michigan was 
born in Havana, Cuba. She has explored her Jewish identity 
and its relationship with her anthropological research. She is a 
prolific writer, essayist, poet, and filmmaker. Among her best- 
known works are Translated Woman: Crossing the Border with 
Esperanza’s Story (2003) and The Vulnerable Observer: Anthro- 
pology That Breaks Your Heart (1997). Sandra Morgen is pro- 
fessor of anthropology at the University of Oregon. Her books 
include Into Our Own Hands: The Women’ Health Movement 
in the U.S. 1969-1990 (2002). 

[David Bidney / Diane Baxter (2"4 ed.)] 


ANTHROPOMORPHISM, the attribution to God of human 
physical form or psychological characteristics. Anthropomor- 
phism is a normal phenomenon in all primitive and ancient 
polytheistic religions. In Jewish literary sources from the Bible 
to the aggadah and Midrashim, the use of anthropomorphic 
descriptions and expressions (both physical and psychical) is 
also widespread. Yet at the same time it is accepted as a major 
axiom of Judaism, from the biblical period onward, that no 
material representation of the Deity is possible or permissible. 
The resolution of this apparent contradiction requires consid- 
eration and understanding of virtually every anthropomor- 
phic expression. In every instance it should be asked whether 
the expression is an actual, naively concrete personification of 
God, or a fresh and vital form of religious awareness resorting 
to corporeal imagery, or an allegorical expression, in which the 
anthropomorphism is not merely an aesthetic means for the 
shaping of a particular perception or utterance, but is rather 
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a conscious method of artificially clothing spiritual contents 
in concrete imagery. 

The evolutionary approach to the study of religion, which 
mainly developed in the 19" century, suggested a line of de- 
velopment beginning with anthropomorphic concepts and 
leading up to a more purified spiritual faith. It argued, among 
other things, that corporeal representations of the Deity were 
more commonly found in the older portions of the Bible than 
in its later books. This view does not distinguish between the 
different possible explanations for anthropomorphic terms. 
It especially fails to account for the phenomenon common in 
the history of all cultures, that sometimes a later period can be 
more primitive than an earlier one. In fact, both personifica- 
tions of the Deity as well as attempts to avoid them are found 
side by side in all parts of the Bible. The paucity of anthropo- 
morphisms in certain works is not necessarily proof of any de- 
velopment in religion, but may well be due to the literary char- 
acteristics and intentions of certain biblical narratives, e.g., the 
narratives designed to express the growing distance between 
God and man through describing His relationship to Adam, 
the patriarchs, and the early and late prophets, etc. 


In The Bible 

An obviously anthropomorphic expression is found in Gen- 
esis: zelem Elohim (“the image of God”), and there are refer- 
ences to actually “seeing” God (Ex. 24:10-12; Num. 12:8). The 
limbs of the human body frequently serve as allegorical de- 
scriptions of the acts of God as perceived by man. Thus divine 
providence is referred to as “the eyes of the Lord” and “the 
ears of the Lord” (very common in Prophets and Psalms); “the 
mouth of the Lord” speaks to the prophets (both in Torah and 
Prophets); the heavens are the work of His fingers (Ps. 8:4), 
and the tablets of the covenant are written by the finger of God 
(Ex. 31:18). Striking figurative expressions are af (“nose”; ie., 
“the wrath of the Lord”), “His countenance” (which He causes 
to shine or, alternatively, hides), yad, (“hand,’ “His right hand,” 
“His arm,’ “His sword”). At times the personification is star- 
tlingly extreme: God (or His voice) “walks about in the gar- 
den” (Gen. 3:8); He “goes down” in order to see what is being 
done on the earth (Gen. 11:5; 18:21) or in order to reveal Him- 
self there (Ex. 19:18; 34:5), and He “goes up again” (Gen. 17:22; 
35:13); He goes through the land of Egypt and passes over the 
houses of the Israelites (Ex. 12:12-13); He sits on a throne (Isa. 
6:1), causes His voice to be heard among the cherubim who 
are over the ark of the tabernacle (Num. 7:89), dwells in Zion 
and in Jerusalem (Ps. 132:13; 135:21); the hair of His head is as 
wool (Dan. 7:9); Moses sees “His back” (Ex. 33:23). Anthropo- 
morphic expressions abound in the song at the Red Sea (Ex. 
15) and in the song of David (11 Sam. 22; Ps. 18). 

More important from a theological perspective are the 
anthropopathisms, or psychical personifications of the Deity. 
Scripture attributes to God love and hate, joy and delight, re- 
gret and sadness, pity and compassion, disgust, anger, revenge, 
and other feelings. Even if one explains these terms as being 
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nothing but picturesque expressions, intended to awaken 
within man a sense of the real presence of God and His works, 
nonetheless they remain personifications. The basis for such 
terms is the conception of God as a Being who wills in a per- 
sonal (though not exactly in a human) way. This personalized 
conception of the Deity, in conjunction with the axiomatic be- 
lief in His absolute transcendence, leads to unusual boldness 
in the use of anthropomorphic imagery. 

Ultimately, every religious expression is caught in the 
dilemma between, on the one hand, the theological desire to 
emphasize the absolute and transcendental nature of the Di- 
vine, thereby relinquishing its vitality and immediate reality 
and relevance, and on the other hand, the religious need to 
conceive of the Deity and man’s contact with Him in some 
vital and meaningful way. Jewish tradition has usually shown 
preference for the second tendency, and there is a marked 
readiness to speak of God in a very concrete and vital man- 
ner and not to recoil from the dangers involved in the use of 
apparent anthropomorphisms. 

However, this anthropomorphic style is frequently ac- 
companied by mitigating expressions indicating reservations. 
The basic opposition to all such personifications is decisively 
formulated in the Decalogue. In addition, it finds expression 
in many verses which maintain that nothing can be compared 
to God, who has no form or shape, cannot be seen, is eternal 
and without end (very frequent in the Pentateuch, Former 
and Latter Prophets, Psalms, Job, and Chronicles). Yet, many 
of these verses appear to contradict others which describe 
God in corporeal terms (for example, Ex. 20:4; Deut. 4:15, as 
against Gen. 1:26; Num. 23:19 and 1 Sam. 15:29 as against Gen. 
6:6; 1 Kings 8:27 as against Ex. 25:8, and other such examples). 
These verses emphasize the transcendent nature of the Divine, 
not in philosophical abstractions but in vivid descriptive ex- 
pressions. In other places one finds attempts to avoid such 
personifications and to substitute less daring imagery; if it is 
said, on the one hand, that the Lord dwells in His sanctuary 
(Ex. 35:8), and also appears in the cloud over the cover of the 
ark (Lev. 16:2), on the other hand there are verses which speak 
instead of God’s kavod (“glory”) or Shemo (“His name”; Ex. 
24:16-17; Lev. 9:23; Num. 14:10; Deut. 12:5, 11; 16:2, 6; 1 Kings 
8:11). Some scholars (S.D. Luzzatto and Geiger) argued that 
the present vocalization of Exodus 34:24 “to appear before 
the Lord” was emended by the masoretes from original nix? 
(lirot; “to see”) to NIN? (leraot; “to be seen”), to avoid an ob- 
jectionable anthropomorphism. 

There is no evidence of any physical representation of 
God in Jewish history (in contradistinction to the worship 
of Canaanite and other foreign gods by Israelites). Even the 
golden calves of Jeroboam represented, according to the view 
of most scholars, only a footstool for the invisible God. In 
archaeological excavations no images of the God of Israel 
have been unearthed. Biblical Hebrew is the only fully de- 
veloped language which has no specific term for the notion 
“goddess.” 
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The Targumim 
The method of mitigating offensive anthropomorphisms by 
means of small emendations, described by the tannaim as 
“biblical modifications of expression,’ is also prevalent in the 
early translations of Scripture. *Onkelos often renders the 
name of the Lord in such substitutes as “the glory of the Lord,” 
“the Word of the Lord,’ and “fear of the Lord.” Similarly, he 
translates “He saw” or “He knew,’ referring to the Deity as 
“it was revealed before Him’; “He went down” becomes “He 
revealed Himself”; “He heard” becomes “it was heard before 
Him,’ and other similar examples. If the same verb is used in 
the Bible to describe an action of God and of man, Onkelos 
uses two different words in order to distinguish clearly be- 
tween the Divine and the human (Gen. 32:29; 40:8; Ex. 14:31; 
and others). He is less hesitant, however, about attributing 
man’s psychical qualities to God, and he translates such ex- 
pressions as hatred, love, anger, and the like without making 
any changes except for those words which indicate regret and 
sadness on the part of God (for example, Gen. 6:6). Yet On- 
kelos is not consistent in his treatment of anthropomorphism 
as Maimonides already observed (Guide of the Perplexed 2:33), 
and it has been suggested that he prepared his translation with 
the simple worshiper in mind: expressions whose metaphor- 
ical meaning was obvious, were translated literally; where 
misunderstanding and error were likely, his translation cir- 
cumvents the anthropomorphism by a paraphrase. The other 
Aramaic translators follow a similar course, although the Tar- 
gum known as “Yerushalmi” goes even further in avoiding 
anthropomorphisms than do Onkelos and the Targum Jona- 
than to the Prophets. 

The same generally applies to the Greek translations. 
For instance, temunah (“likeness”) is always translated in the 
Septuagint as pop®n (“form”) or Ouoiwpa (“likeness”), and, 
ifit refers to the Deity (Num. 12:8), it is rendered 5d€a (“that 
which appears”). The Septuagint is extremely careful with 
God’s “wrath,” “anger,” and similar terms, which the Aramaic 
Targumim never hesitate to translate literally. Yet even within 
the Septuagint one finds no consistency in handling anthro- 
pomorphisms. Among the other Greek translations, of which 
only fragments are extant, Symmachus is the most consistent 
in avoiding personifications of the Deity. For example, in Gen- 
esis 1:27, he separates the terms “in the image of God,’ reading 
instead: “in the image - God created him” (the Targum Yeru- 
shalmi attributed to Jonathan treats this verse similarly). 


Hellenistic Philosophy 

Aristobulus deals in a systematic way with the “true” (that is, 
the allegorical) interpretation of anthropomorphic verses in 
Scripture, basing himself on Greek thinkers and poets. The 
consistent avoidance of any personification of God led Philo 
of Alexandria to the concept of a Deity who neither acts nor 
creates, who is without attributes or qualities and hence no 
kind of positive relationship to this world could be attributed 
to him. At the same time Philo could not be unaware of the 
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dynamic vitality and activity of God as portrayed in the Bible. 
This contradiction caused him to posit an intermediate being 
between God and the world. His biblical exegesis is an alle- 
gorization of Scripture in this direction. Hence the memra 
(“word”) of Onkelos and the logos of Philo, despite their ter- 
minological similarity cannot be equated. 


Aggadic Literature 

Rabbinical aggadah essentially follows the biblical manner 
of boldly using anthropomorphic imagery, while at the same 
time qualifying it. The number of substitute terms for God 
increases. To the memra of the Targum are now added other 
names and circumlocutions, such as gevurah (“strength”), 
shamayim (“heaven”), makom (“place”), etc. Sentences in 
which personifications occur are softened by means of the 
qualifying term kivyakhol (“so to speak,’ “as it were”) or by 
means of sayings such as “if it were not written in Scripture, it 
would be impossible to utter it” Occasionally, anthropomor- 
phic personifications of God are justified for didactic reasons 
and by the need to make divine truth accessible to human 
understanding: “The Torah speaks in the language of men” 
At times the rabbis resort to anthropomorphic language in 
order to drive home a moral lesson. Thus God's “descent” on 
Mount Sinai is used for the following exhortation: “Let a man 
always learn from his Creator, for here the Holy One blessed 
be He forsook all of the mountains and high hills and caused 
His presence to rest on the lowly Mt. Sinai” (Sot. 5a). Simi- 
larly, on the third day after the circumcision of Abraham, “the 
Holy One blessed be He said to the ministering angels: Let us 
go down and visit the sick man” 

However, definite attempts to qualify anthropomorphic 
tendencies are evident in other homilies on the revelation 
at Sinai: “The Divine Presence never descended, nor did Moses 
and Elijah ever ascend to heaven” (Suk. 5a; Mekh. Ha-Hodesh 
4). The commandment to cleave to the Lord is explained in 
the Talmud in this way: “As He is compassionate, so should 
you be compassionate; as He visits the sick, so should you 
visit the sick” (Shab. 133b; Sot. 14a). But the original version of 
the Midrash read: “As He is called compassionate and gra- 
cious, so you be compassionate and gracious,’ thereby avoid- 
ing the potential personification involved (Sif. Deut. 11:22). 
The rabbis did not recoil from such terms whenever they 
thought them useful to impress man with an awareness of the 
existence of God, His love and His fear, and, hence, aggadic 
literature abounds in statements to the effect that the Holy- 
One-blessed-be-He studies the law (Hag. 15b), puts on tefil- 
lin (Ber. 6a), weeps over the destruction of the Temple, and 
the like. 


In the Middle Ages 

The proper explanation of the anthropomorphic passages in 
biblical and aggadic texts became a major problem in Jewish 
theological thought. Generally one may discern three main 
trends of thought, although there are no clear lines of demar- 
cation, and the number of intermediate positions is consider- 
able: (1) Allegorization: every anthropomorphic description 
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of the Deity is explained simply as a metaphor. This approach 
developed chiefly through the influence of Greek and Arabic 
philosophy. (2) Talmudic orthodoxy: a well-nigh literal un- 
derstanding of the sayings of the rabbis. Philosophical, i.e., al- 
legorical, exegesis was considered a danger to religion, since 
the whole biblical, halakhic, and aggadic tradition might easily 
evaporate into allegorical ideas. (3) The mystical view: there 
are intermediate beings between God and the world (or stages 
of God's self-manifestation), and all anthropomorphic expres- 
sions refer to these emanations from the Deity. Further sup- 
port for this line of thought is found in the Targumim and 
aggadah, which make frequent use of such names as Shekhi- 
nah (“Divine Presence”). 


Philosophy 

The medieval Jewish philosophers aimed at purifying the con- 
cept of the Deity of any trace of anthropomorphism. *Saadiah 
Gaon held that all corporeal references to God refer to non- 
corporeal matters, and that strictly speaking only the attribute 
of existence could be ascribed to God. The forms which the 
prophets saw in their visions were not actually the Deity but 
His Shekhinah (“Presence”) — viz. the divine light or kavod 
(“glory”) created by Him. Later thinkers developed Saadiah’s 
views, although many of them defended the unlettered, sim- 
ple believers who were intellectually incapable of properly 
understanding Scripture and approaching God without ma- 
terial notions (Joseph b. Zaddik, Bahya ibn Paquda; Abraham 
b. David of Posquiéres’ gloss to Maimonides’ Yad, Teshuvah 
3:7). Judah Halevi even saw a logical justification and a di- 
dactic value in such anthropomorphisms (compare his com- 
ment on the golden calf episode (Kuzari 1:97)). Discussion of 
the problem reached its zenith in the philosophical work of 
Maimonides, who insisted upon a nonliteral, allegorical un- 
derstanding of all anthropomorphic expressions, both physi- 
cal and psychical, and ruled that every anthropomorphism 
was outright heresy. 

The violence of Maimonides’ polemic against anthropo- 
morphic beliefs and doctrines suggests that these were fairly 
widespread, and that a great many people were affected by “the 
aggadot (“homilies”) which confuse one’s mind” (so Abraham 
b. David of Posquiéres, loc. cit.). The influence of Maimonides, 
however, was both powerful and lasting. Even against the ve- 
hement opposition of more conservative thinkers of his day, 
his “Guide” determined what was to become the Orthodox 
concept of God within Judaism for a long time. There is evi- 
dence (Jedaiah ha-Penini of the 13' century, Moses Alashkar 
of the 15'") to show that it was the writings of Maimonides 
which finally did away with all anthropomorphic notions 
among Jews. Whereas in his lifetime Maimonides’ orthodoxy 
was suspected because of his opposition to anthropomorphic 
beliefs, Spinoza was equally strongly denounced in the 17% 
century for his rejection of Maimonides’ principles of exege- 
sis and for his contention that scriptural anthropomorphisms 
were originally meant to be taken literally. 


[R.J. Zwi Werblowsky] 
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In the Kabbalah 

The talmudic *Merkabah (the heavenly throne-chariot) mys- 
ticism taught the ascent of the ecstatic soul into the realm of 
the divine throne. A description of the revelation of the divine 
majesty in the form of a human figure (following Ezekiel 1:26) 
became the focal point of this vision. This description is found 
in fragments of a tract called Shiur Komah, literally “the mea- 
sure of the body,’ i.e., the body of God as He appears, reveal- 
ing Himself in this form. The text, attributed to the two mish- 
naic rabbis R. *Ishmael and R. *Akiva, gives enormous figures 
for the measurement of each organ of that divine primordial 
man on the throne. Such measurements are preserved, for 
example, of God’s right and left eyes, of His lips, and other 
parts. The description of God’s organs is designedly linked 
with the description of the beloved one in the Song of Songs 
5:11-15, and it is certainly connected with some esoteric doc- 
trine about the Song of Songs as a mystical text. It constitutes 
a major piece of theosophy, no longer clear, evolved precisely 
within the circle of strict rabbinical Orthodoxy. The age of 
these fragments, which were forcefully attacked by the *Kara- 
ites as a profanation and degradation of the religious concepts 
about God, was long debated. Some philosophic apologists of 
the Middle Ages, for whom the existence of these doctrines 
was a source of embarrassment, tried to explain them away 
as late forgeries. Judah Halevi justified the Shi’ur Komah “be- 
cause it brings the fear of God into the souls of men” (Kuzari 
4:3). Later Maimonides ruled that it was unquestionably an 
idolatrous work and should be destroyed (Teshuvot Rambam, 
ed. Freimann, nos. 373, 694). Scholars like *Graetz assumed 
that they were due to the influence of an anthropomorphic 
school in early Islam. These opinions are no longer tenable. 
The term Shi'ur Komah appears as the keyword of an esoteric 
doctrine connected with the Song of Songs in the hymns of 
Eleazar ha-Kallir, which are pre-Islamic. The existence of an 
esoteric doctrine about the Song of Songs is attested in the 
third century by the church father Origen who lived at Cae- 
sarea. By this he cannot have meant the openly accepted al- 
legorization of the Song of Songs as the relationship between 
God and Israel, but rather as a doctrine about the appearance 
of God in the form of the beloved one, such as is taught by the 
Shi'ur Komah. Saul *Lieberman has shown that in the earlier 
aggadah the revelation of God on His Merkabah at the exodus 
from Egypt and the revelation on Mount Sinai are in fact at- 
tested in a manner which fits into the traditions of the Shi’ur 
Komah. However it is clear from the extant fragments that this 
extreme form of anthropomorphism was not really meant to 
describe the Divine Being as corporeal. The description here is 
of a visionary apparition, however exotic, but not the appear- 
ance of God Himself. In kabbalistic literature, Shitur Komah 
was interpreted as a symbol for the revelation of the Divinity 
in the Sefirot (Divine Emanations) and therefore it was favor- 
ably appraised. Important parts of the *Zohar, in particular 
the Great and Small Idras, represent a kind of kabbalistic ad- 
aptation or imitation of the Shiur Komah. In them, the theo- 
sophic beliefs of the kabbalists are quite consciously expostu- 
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lated in the form of concrete descriptions of the features of the 
head of the Divinity, in order to doubly stress their symbolic 
character. Parallels to the Shi’ur Komah are also found in the 
second century in the *gnostic literature of Christian heretics 
who had a knowledge of Aramaic, such as Marcion. His de- 
scription of the “Body of Truth” comes particularly close to 
the traditions of the Shiur Komah. 


[Gershom Scholem] 


In Jewish Art 

Although Jews have speculated on the anthropomorphic na- 
ture of God, visible representation of the Deity was clearly 
forbidden by the Mosaic law. In spite of this injunction, the 
Deity has sometimes been represented in Jewish art. In the 
synagogue frescoes of *Dura Europos (third century c.E.), 
there are representations of the Hand of God stretching forth 
from heaven. In certain cases where they depict the visions of 
Ezekiel the representations might be justified as an illustration 
of a biblical text (e.g., the prophet said, “the hand of the Lord 
was upon me’; Ezek. 37:1). No such justification, however, can 
be used to explain the fact that at Dura Europos and at *Bet 
Alfa there are representations (as in contemporary Christian 
art) of the Divine Hand extending from heaven to prevent 
Abraham from sacrificing his son (it is specifically stated in 
the Bible that the patriarch was restrained by the voice of an 
angel). The anthropomorphic tradition was continued in me- 
dieval Jewish illuminated manuscripts. In the Sarajevo Hag- 
gadah there is a figure of a man in repose which according to 
one opinion illustrates God taking rest after the labor of cre- 
ation. Later, the theme was taken up in documents and printed 
books. One of the vignettes to *Jacob b. Asher’s Arbaah Turim 
published by Hayyim Schwarz (with his son and son-in-law) 
in Augsburg in 1540 shows the Deity engaged in the work of 
the sixth day of creation and in the creation of Eve. The Deity 
was also depicted in small vignettes of scenes from the Vi- 
sion of Ezekiel on the engraved title page of the Minhat Shai 
(Mantua, 1742); on the engraved border of an Italian *ketub- 
bah of the 17" century; and in a representation of the Vision 
of Jacob at Bethel on the title page of the Ir Binyamin by Ben- 
jamin Zeev Wolf Romaner (Frankfurt on the Oder, 1698). 
There is a depiction in relief of God appearing to the infant 
Samuel (1 Sam. 3:10) on the gravestone of Samuel Senior Tex- 
eira in the Oudekerk cemetery of the Sephardi Jewish com- 
munity in Amsterdam (1717). This is especially remarkable in 
view of the biblical prohibition of graven images. The accu- 
mulated evidence shows that it is even possible that the cast 
figure of Jupiter Fulgur, incorporated in the perpetual lamp 
of at least two 18'-century German synagogues, was also in- 
tended to represent the Deity. It is clear that the prevalent idea 
that medieval Jewish art would not brook anthropomorphism 
is certainly incorrect. 


[Cecil Roth] 
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ANTIBI, family of rabbis in Aleppo, Egypt, and Erez Israel. 
The name is derived from Ain Tab, in southern Turkey. 
Its members include: ilsAAC BEN SHABBETAI (d. 1804), of 
Aleppo, author of Ohel Yizhak, sermons; Beit Av, novellae on 
Maimonides’ Yad ha-Hazakah and Joseph Caro’s Beit Yosef; 
and various responsa. These works were published by his son 
Abraham b. Isaac *Antibi. JAcos (d. 1846), born in Aleppo. He 
was rabbi of Damascus for 40 years and a halakhic authority. 
He corresponded with the chief rabbi of Jerusalem, Raphael 
Joseph Hazzan, who endorsed his decisions. The great pub- 
licity given the *Damascus Affair (1840) and the world reac- 
tion to it were largely due to him. In February 1840, he was 
imprisoned and cruelly tortured, but following the interces- 
sion of Moses *Montefiore, Adolph *Crémieux, and Solomon 
*Munk, he was released that September. Upon Montefiore’s re- 
quest he wrote a detailed account of his imprisonment. After 
his release he moved to Jerusalem (1841) and was reckoned 
among that city’s important scholars, residing there until his 
death. He is the author of Abbir Yaakov, novellae, at the end 
of which is a description of the Damascus blood libel, ap- 
pended to Hayyim Kafusi’s Be-Or ha-Hayyim (1929). Some of 
his responsa are extant (Ben Zvi Institute, no. 403; Benayahu 
Collection), and several appear in the works of his contem- 
poraries. He was also a poet. One of his poems, composed 
on his release from prison, deals with his salvation from the 
blood libel. Some of his pizmonim were recited in the syna- 
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gogues of Damascus although they were never published. 
HAYYIM JUDAH SHABBETAI RAPHAEL (1808-1888), son of 
Jacob, also known as “Mashiah,” was a wealthy philanthropist. 
He aided the rehabilitation of Safed after the 1837 earthquake, 
and also built a synagogue which bore his name. Later he was 
appointed rabbi and member of the bet din in Cairo. He died 
there in 1888. His son, ELITAH RAHAMIM (1852-1920), born 
in Safed, wrote Ara de-Rabbanan, sermons; Derash Eliyahu, 
funeral orations; Tuv Taam; and Imrei Shabbat, all of which 
are still in manuscript. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.D. Gaon, Yehudei ha-Mizrah be-Erez Yis- 
rael, 2 (1937), 523-4; D.Z. Laniado, Li-Kedoshim asher ba-Arez, 1 (1952), 
8f., 40, 72; Steinschneider, in: JQR, 40 (1898/99), 488. 


[Haim J. Cohen] 


ANTIBI, ABRAHAM BEN ISAAC (1765-1858), Syrian tal- 
mudist. Antibi, who was born in Aleppo, studied under his 
father, Isaac Berakhah, and Isaiah Dabah. A scholar of great 
erudition and acumen, he wrote books on a variety of topics. 
He ruled his community with a firm hand, making regula- 
tions, opposing the inroads of the wealthy, and criticizing the 
failings of his generation. When his father died he succeeded 
him, acting as rabbi of Aleppo and head of the bet din. He 
served approximately 40 years. Antibi studied Kabbalah, and 
speculated on the date of redemption. His ethical publica- 
tions established his reputation as a moralist. He also wrote 
poems, most of which expressed the yearning for redemption 
and for the revelation of the Divine Presence. In Aleppo some 
of these were sung on Sabbath eves and on festive occasions, 
being included in the Bakkashot books. His learning was ac- 
knowledged in Erez Israel, and *Israel b. Samuel of Sklov solic- 
ited from him a commendation for his book Peat ha-Shulhan 
(1836). Antibi was host to visiting Ashkenazi scholars and 
emissaries from Erez Israel and his works incorporated his 
learned discussions with them. His son Isaac was also a dis- 
tinguished scholar in Aleppo. Antibi is the author of (1) Yo- 
shev Ohalim (Leghorn, 1825). This work includes Ohel Avra- 
ham, sermons on the pentateuchal passages, on the Exodus, 
and on Passover; Penei ha-Bayit, a treatise on the Torat ha- 
Bayit of Solomon b. Abraham *Adret; and Ohel Yizhak, some 
sermons of his father. (2) Mor ve-Aholot (Leghorn, 1843), re- 
sponsa of Antibi and his father. (3) Ohel Yesharim (Leghorn, 
1843), moral discourses and homilies to which are appended 
some 50 piyyutim. (4) Penei ha-Bayit (Leghorn, 1849), on 
the Shulhan Arukh, uM, together with Bet Av by his father. 
(5) Hokhmah u-Musar (Leghorn, 1850), on ethical conduct, to 
which is added Derekh Hukkekha, laws of the festivals, which 
also contains Hukkei Nashim, matrimonial law based chiefly 
on the responsa of *David b. Solomon Abi Zimra. (6) Penei 
Ohel Moed (Jerusalem, 1959), homiletical discourses for the 
special Sabbaths. His works are an important source for the 
cultural, social, and economic life of the Jews of Syria. To this 
day legends are current in praise of him and the wonders 
which he performed. 
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ANTICHRESIS (davtixpnots) in Greco-Roman law an ar- 
rangement whereby a creditor may, under certain conditions, 
enjoy the use and fruits of property (land or chattels) given 
to him as security. In talmudic literature, such an arrange- 
ment appears under various designations such as mashkanta 
di-Sura, nakhyata, kizuta (see *Loans, *Pledge, *Property, 
*Usury), while the word antichresis (0°072°U3N) itself appears 
only once in the Talmud (Tj BM 6:7, 11a; another passage in TJ 
Git. 4:6, 46a has 0°703X which might be a corruption of anti- 
chresis (D°D12"UIN) — see Epstein, in: Tarbiz, 8 (1937), 316-8). 
In Greco-Roman sources too, though antichretic transactions 
must have been widespread, the word antichresis appears only 
rarely, and it is difficult to ascertain its exact meaning. The 
glossator Cujacius (Observations 3:35) restricts the term to 
an arrangement whereby the usufruct is in lieu of interest (in 
vicem usurarum). A. Manigk, rejecting this narrow defini- 
tion, argues that in Roman, Assyro-Babylonian, Greco-Egyp- 
tian, Syrian, and other laws, arrangements whereby usufruct 
was granted in partial or total amortization of the principal 
debt were also included in antichresis: hence Manigk speaks 
of “amortization-antichresis” as distinct from “interest-anti- 
chresis” (F. Stier-Somlo and A. Elster (eds.), Handwoerterbuch 
der Rechtswissenschaft, 1 (1926), S.v.). By allowing a token de- 
duction from a principal debt, actual interest-antichresis can 
be made to appear as amortization-antichresis (which is what 
mashkanta di-Sura or nakhyata really were). This was a means 
of evading the prohibition of usury. It is thus difficult to say 
whether the terse statement in the Talmud, which explicitly 
denounces antichresis as usury, refers to pure interest-antichre- 
sis or also to amortization-antichresis of the fictitious kind. The 
Mishnah discussing it deals with loans on pledge and quotes a 
saying of Abba Saul allowing amortization-antichresis under 
certain circumstances (“a poor man’s pledge”). 

In Christian countries in the Middle Ages, when all in- 
terest on loans was forbidden, antichresis was linked with the 
evasion of usury (see C.F Glueck, Ausfuerliche Erlaeuterung 
der Pandecten, 14 (1813), 47 ff.). Economically justified interest 
rates having become permissible, the significance of antichresis 
faded away and is not found in modern legislation. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Gulak, Toledot ha-Mishpat be- Yisrael bi- 
Tekufat ha-Talmud, 1 (1939); Ha-Hiyyuv ve-Shi bbudav, 72, 76, 80, 121, 
152; B. Cohen, in: Alexander Marx Jubilee Volume (1950), 179-202, 
reprinted in his Jewish and Roman Law, 2 (1966), 433-56, addenda 
784-5; Ehrman, in: Sinai, 54 (1963/64), 177-84. 


[Arnost Zvi Ehrman] 


ANTICHRIST, Gr. ‘Avtixptotog, a term first occurring in 
the Johannine epistles in the New Testament (1 John 2:18, 22; 
4:3; 11 John 7). It refers to an eschatological figure, the oppo- 
nent of God, the pseudo-messiah who will be revealed at the 
end of days as the great enemy of Jesus. According to 11 Thes- 
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salonians 2:2-4 the second coming will be preceded by apos- 
tasy, and the “man of lawlessness” will be revealed, the “son 
of perdition” so evil that “he shall sit in the Temple of God, 
showing himself to be God.” Perhaps this figure too is to be 
identified with Antichrist, and he is destroyed by “the breath 
of the Messiah's mouth” (cf. Isa. 11:4, Targ. ibid., and many 
other places in Jewish writings). 

The background to this figure lies in Jewish eschatology, 
where the ideas of the wicked king of the last generation and 
of the rise of evil to the highest point preceding salvation are 
found at an early period (cf. Ezek. 28:2; Dan. 7:24-25; 11:36; cf. 
9:27). Another form of the same idea can be found in the es- 
chatological battle in which the forces of evil and their leader 
are finally to be overcome (QM xviii:1; 19s iv:18-19; Test. Patr., 
Levi 3:3, et al.). Peculiar to the Christian form of this tradition 
in which the term Antichrist developed is the anti-messianic 
aspect of the figure. Thus, in a later Christian apocalypse he 
is described in the following terms: “His knees are unbend- 
ing, he is crippled in his eyes, with wide eyebrows, crooked 
[sickle] fingered, with a pointed head, gracious, boastful, wise, 
sweet in laughter, visionary, clever, sober, gentle, mild, worker 
of signs, bringing close to him the souls of the corrupt, bring- 
ing forth bread from stones, [making] the blind to see, the 
lame to walk, he will move mountains from place to place...” 
(Seventh Vision of Daniel, ed. Z. Kalemkian, 1892, pp. 25ff.). 
The description of his ugly physical appearance is similar to 
those found in other Christian apocalypses, such as Testamen- 
tum Domini, the Greek Esdras Apocalypse and others. But in 
the Daniel Apocalypse quoted, certain of the characteristics 
of Antichrist are directly inspired by those of the Christ. De- 
scriptions of the physical form of this figure also occur in later 
Jewish apocalypses such as Sefer Zerubbavel (ed. Ibn Shemuel, 
79ff.), there ascribed to *Armilus. 

Another element which entered into this complex of 
ideas is that of Nero redivivus. Here the eschatological wicked 
ruler took on the characteristics of the Roman emperor who 
represented the very epitome of all conceivable evil. The idea 
of *Nero’s eschatological reappearance developed and is to be 
found in the Sibylline Oracles (e.g., 4:119-39) which constitute 
the most extensive early source for this idea. In this book the 
demonization of the Nero figure is complete (5:361-70) and 
it is very clear further (5:28-34), where of his return it says 
(33f.): “Then he shall return, making himself equal to God, but 
[God] shall convince him that he is not.” The same concept 
is also to be found in Revelation 13:17. There, too, the antidi- 
vine arises in the form of a dragon, the “primordial serpent 
called Satan” (12:9), and of two beasts, one of which is gener- 
ally associated with Nero (13:17-18). The Church Fathers also 
speculated about Antichrist, but their interest was more in 
his theological aspects than in the mythical features dear to 
the apocalyptic writers. So, for example, both Irenaeus in his 
treatise Adversus haereses and Hippolytus in his “On Christ 
and Antichrist” and his fragmentary commentary on Dan- 
iel reflect this interest and for them 11 Thessalonians 2:2-4 
is most important. The later developments of this legend are 
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complex. One particular form, basing itself on Jewish tradi- 
tions (see Test. Patr., Dan. 5:6), makes the Antichrist a Jewish 
pseudo-messiah of the tribe of Dan. 

In the Antichrist figure of Christianity, therefore, ele- 
ments of Jewish thought were given particular formulations 
as they crystallized. The idea of the rise of evil to its height 
before the coming of salvation, the embodiment of this evil 
in the eschatological king (cf. Test. Patr., Dan. 11:36, 37; Ass. 
Mos. 8), the overweening pride and blasphemy of the fig- 
ure (Test. Patr., Dan. 7:11, 20; 11 Thess. 2:2-4, etc.), all these 
are old Jewish motifs. Their combination in the figure of the 
wonder-working pseudo-messiah or Antichrist is apparently 
a Christian development, and one which, in turn, may have 
influenced later Jewish ideas. It is clearly possible that this 
Christian formulation, which often bears distinct anti-Jewish 
traits, grew in part from the reaction of Christianity to con- 
tinuing Jewish messianic hopes. It might be added that Jewish 
tradition about this eschatological figure may have been more 
highly developed and earlier than is generally recognized, as 
the primarily Jewish material in the fragmentary Coptic Eli- 
jah apocalypse indicates. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Boehmer, in: Jahrbuecher fuer deutsche The- 
ologie, 4 (1859), 405-67; W. Bousset, The Antichrist Legend (1896); 
L. Ginzberg, in: JE, 1 (1901), 625-7, $.v. (contains bibliography); J. 
Kaufmann, in: EJ, 2 (1928), 906-10, s.v. (contains bibliography); B. 
Rigaux, Lantéchrist et lopposition au royaume messianique (1932); D. 
Flusser, in: EH, 4 (1952), 466-9, S.v. (contains bibliography). 


[Michael E. Stone] 


ANTI-DEFAMATION LEAGUE (apDzt). The Anti-Defa- 
mation League (originally “The Anti-Defamation League of 
Bnai Brith’) was founded in 1913 in reaction to the crude 
and overt antisemitism of the period, specifically to the Leo 
*Frank case. The ADL’s goal, as stated in the charter that es- 
tablished the League, is “to end the defamation of the Jewish 
people ... to secure justice and fair treatment for all citizens 
alike.” 

Originally headquartered in Chicago, the offices of the 
League are in New York City. The ADL works out of 31 re- 
gional offices located throughout the United States. The apL 
has as well a cooperative relationship with the B’nai B'rith 
Canadian office, an office in Jerusalem, and representation in 
Rome and Moscow. 

The ADL is governed by a National Commission of 700. 
Unlike the *American Jewish Congress, *American Jewish 
Committee, and other community relations organizations, 
the ADL is not a membership organization. It has evolved 
from being a commission of its parent body to an organiza- 
tion with independent board and fundraising structures, and 
in reality is fully autonomous. The apt is staffed by career 
professionals who are specialists in various disciplines related 
to community relations: religions, law, communications, pro- 
motion, education, labor, foreign affairs (especially Israel and 
the Middle East), social sciences, politics (national and local), 
and government. 
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The ADL recognizes threats to Jewish security coming 
from an antisemitism that appears in new forms and guises, 
such as anti-Israel activity and radicalism of the right and 
left. The League views itself as being an “active” organization, 
responding in a timely manner to what are perceived to be 
threats to the rights and security of Jews. It sees itself as tak- 
ing a pragmatic, rather than an ideological, approach to is- 
sues. The ADL, by virtue of its budget and its varied activity, 
is considered to be a significant voice among the community 
relations agencies. 

The ADL’ initial efforts focused on the blatant antisemi- 
tism of the pre- and post-World War 1 period, which included 
restricted neighborhoods and resorts, jobs, and schools that 
rejected Jews. (For example, model legislation drafted by the 
ADL helped unmask the Ku Klux Klan and drastically dimin- 
ish its power.) The ADL’s focus, however, in its early decades 
was not on legal remedies against discrimination but on coun- 
tering defamation of Jews. For example, the League exposed 
the vicious antisemitism of the Dearborn Independent, which 
printed and circularized the infamous Protocols of Zion, and 
extracted an apology and retraction from its publisher, Henry 
Ford. Throughout the 1930s the League fought and exposed 
the many hate groups which sprang up during the Depression 
and the Hitler period, such as the Christian Front, the Silver 
Shirts, and the German-American Bund. 

Particularly in the post-World War 11 period, the ADL 
was successful in advocating on behalf of legislation against 
such discrimination. It also dealt with vulgar stereotypes 
and caricatures of Jews on the stage and in communica- 
tion media and with incidents of antisemitic vandalism, and 
played a role in strengthening interfaith and interracial rela- 
tionships. 

In the 1960s, the api played a role in the successful co- 
alitional effort that resulted in the passage of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, and of subsequent fair-housing and voting-rights 
laws. The ADL’s sponsorship of a comprehensive study of the 
roots of prejudice (the seven-volume University of California 
Five-Year Study of Antisemitism in the United States — the 
“Berkeley Studies”) helped create a new climate of interreli- 
gious understanding and ecumenism, and was a factor in the 
deliberations of Vatican 11 that led to the watershed docu- 
ment Nostra Aetate, which re-defined the Catholic Church's 
attitude toward Jews. 

On the international scene, advocacy on behalf of the 
State of Israel and other involvement in Middle East issues 
became, especially after 1967, an ADL priority. The League car- 
ries out an education and action program to help mold public 
opinion and exposes and counteracts Arab propaganda; ADL 
led the effort which resulted in the passage of anti-boycott 
legislation and worked within the European Economic Com- 
munity to counter the boycott. The League is also active in 
protecting and securing the rights of Jews wherever they are 
in danger, and played an important role in the Soviet Jewry 
movement. Interreligious activities as well have been an im- 
portant part of the ADL agenda. 
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During the 1970s, in response to what it then character- 
ized as “the new antisemitism,” which derived less from overt 
expression and more from apathy and insensitivity to Jews and 
to Jewish concerns and problems, including Israel, the aDL 
re-contoured its approaches to antisemitism. A major preju- 
dice-reduction program, “A World of Difference,” has been an 
ADL centerpiece since the early 1990s, as has been Holocaust 
education. Convinced that preferential treatment will destroy 
equality of opportunity and selection based upon merit, the 
League's position on affirmative action is nuanced in terms of 
ADL’s opposition to the re-emergence of quotas. 

The ADL’ traditional ideology was that aggressive use of 
litigation and other legal remedies to counter discrimination 
and church-state violations was too confrontational and would 
ultimately damage the constructive relationships that Jews had 
built up with other faith communities over the years. From its 
earliest years the ADL, unlike its sister “defense” agencies, re- 
jected advocating on behalf of antidiscrimination legislation, 
and instead focused on combating prejudice and defamation. 
The League’s national director until 1947, Richard E. Gustadt, 
articulated the view that held that intergroup negotiation and 
education programs emphasizing cultural pluralism offered 
the best chances to remedy societal abuses. Certain societal 
evils could not, in the view of the apt, be eliminated, only 
tempered. This view (shared in large measure by the Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee) marked a fundamental ideological dif- 
ference with the American Jewish Congress, which believed 
in direct legal action. 

From the late 1940s until the late 1970s the ADL was led 
by a tandem of Benjamin Epstein and Arnold Forster, who 
together began aggressively prosecuting a civil rights agenda 
for the League. Beginning in the early 1980s, however, with 
a marked shift in the national public policy agenda back to 
church-state and other First Amendment matters, there was 
again a shift in the priorities of the apL. During the tenure of 
national director Nathan Perlmutter additional legal expertise 
and resources were added to the agency’s staff (the ADL’s liti- 
gation capacity dated back to the late 1940s and was a result of 
the decision by the American Jewish Congress to organize its 
Commission on Law and Social Action), and the League be- 
came an aggressive “player” in the church-state arena. During 
this period there was a certain degree of de-emphasis of the 
traditional civil rights agenda, resulting in large measure from 
antisemitism within some black civil rights groups. 

Even with a new emphasis placed on church-state sepa- 
ration and other legal matters, the ADL always viewed church- 
state concerns to be but one of several major civil rights and 
liberties issues on its organizational palette, which includes 
countering racial supremacist organizations, judicial rem- 
edies for “hate crimes,’ and discrimination and harassment. 
Changes within the organization arising out of exogenous fac- 
tors did not mean that the ADL intended to abandon its charter 
purpose of public response to anti-Jewish defamation. 

From the mid-1980s, under the stewardship of Abraham 
H. *Foxman, the apt has become one of the most “visible” 
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national Jewish organizations on the American — and indeed 
international - scene. Although viewed as increasingly con- 
servative in some areas of activity, the reality is that the aDL 
has carved a highly nuanced political path, especially on 
Israel-related issues, threading its way skillfully between agen- 
cies such as the rightist Zionist Organization of America 
and Jewish groups of the left. This “centrist” approach has 
been evident in a range of domestic public affairs issues as 
well. Newer areas of activity for the apL include threats of 
global antisemitism, “hate” activity on the Internet, working 
with law-enforcement agencies, a new generation of church- 
state situations, and balancing traditional civil liberties 
concerns with those of national and local security. The ADL 
has commissioned a series of public opinion surveys, both 
in the United States and in Europe, which have elicited valu- 
able data on antisemitic attitudes and on attitudes toward 
Israel. 

The core mission of the ADL - to combat antisemitism — 
remains as it has been. The related mission of the League - 
working for justice for all - has in the view of the aDL not only 
intrinsic value but instrumental value as well, as it assists in 
the ADL’s core mission. 

In terms of institutional considerations, until the early 
1980s the leading “defense” agency, in terms of budget and 
stature, was the American Jewish Committee; the annual bud- 
gets of the two agencies were at approximate parity, at around 
$12 million. The apt budget ($5.5 million in 1971) began in- 
creasing in the 1980s at approximately $3 million per year 
in that decade, and soon far outstripped the other “defense” 
agencies, reaching some $30 million by the early 1990s 
and approximately $60 million by 2005. The League's staff 
and programmatic initiatives have increased commensu- 
rately. 

Also important in terms of institutional dynamics is the 
ADL’ relationship with *B’nai Brith. The ap1 began life as a 
commission of B'nai B’rith, but tensions developed between 
the two agencies as B’nai B'rith was reshaping itself from be- 
ing primarily a fraternal and service organization to one that 
addresses community relations issues. In the mid-to-late 1990s 
the issue with B’nai Brith came to a head, with B’nai Brith — 
itself seeking finally to reshape its own identity - asserted 
that its community relations and “defense” agenda would be 
pursued aggressively. The ADL, maintaining that it was B’nai 
Brith’s “defense” arm, in effect severed its ties with its erst- 
while parent. (The api does retain a de jure legal connection 
with Bnai Brith.) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N.C. Belth, A Promise to Keep: A Narrative 
of the American Encounter with Anti-Semitism (1979); J.A. Chanes, 
“The Voices of the American Jewish Community,’ in: Survey of Jew- 
ish Affairs 1991 (1991); A. Forster, Square One: The Memoirs of a True 
Freedom Fighter's Life-long Struggle against Anti-Semitism, Domestic 
and Foreign (1988); G. Ivers, To Build a Wall: American Jews and the 
Separation of Church and State (1995); S. Svonkin, Jews Against Preju- 
dice: American Jews and the Fight for Civil Liberties (1997). 


[Jerome Chanes (24 ed.)] 
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ANTI-FASCIST COMMITTEE, JEWISH 


ANTI-FASCIST COMMITTEE, JEWISH, a group of Jew- 
ish public figures and intellectuals in the Soviet Union orga- 
nized during World War 11 on the initiative of the Soviet gov- 
ernment to mobilize world Jewish support for the Soviet war 
effort against Nazi Germany. When the Germans invaded 
the Soviet Union, the Soviet government felt the need to or- 
ganize a Jewish body among the many organizations set up 
to arouse world opinion to aid embattled Russia. On Aug. 24, 
1941, a meeting of “representatives of the Jewish people” was 
held in Moscow and it was addressed by Solomon *Mikhoels, 
Ilya *Ehrenburg, David *Bergelson, and others, who called on 
“our Jewish brethren throughout the world” to come to the 
aid of the Soviet Union. This appeal made a great impression 
on Jews in countries free of the Nazi yoke. In the U.S. the Jew- 
ish Council for Russian War Relief was established, headed by 
Albert *Einstein; in Palestine, a reply to the call from Mos- 
cow was broadcast in Hebrew on Sept. 28, 1941, on behalf of 
the yishuv. A public committee to aid the Soviet Union's fight 
against fascism, which was later known as “League v,’ was 
also established. 

At the same time, two representatives of the *Bund in 
Poland, Henryk *Erlich and Victor *Alter, who had been re- 
leased from Soviet imprisonment in September 1941, sug- 
gested to the Soviet government that it establish an anti-fascist 
committee. When the two were executed in December 1941, 
it appeared that the proposal had been rejected; however, the 
serious situation on the war fronts led the Soviet government 
to recognize the need for propaganda directed toward Jews 
throughout the world. It was decided to establish a Jewish 
Anti-Fascist Committee within the Sovinformbureau, which 
served Soviet war propaganda. On April 7, 1942, the Commit- 
tee published its first appeal to “Jews throughout the world, 
signed by 47 people, including writers, poets, actors, doctors, 
and Jewish soldiers who had distinguished themselves in battle 
against the Germans (General Jacob *Kreiser, the submarine 
commander Israel Fisanovich, and others). The Committee 
was headed by Solomon Mikhoels, and its secretary was the 
journalist Shakhne Epstein. On May 24, the second meeting 
of the “representatives of the Jewish people” was held and 
broadcast an appeal to Jews throughout the world to collect 
contributions for the acquisition of 1,000 tanks and 500 air- 
planes for the Red Army. *Eynikeyt, the Yiddish journal of the 
Committee, was first published on July 6, 1942, at Kuibyshev 
and appeared three times a month. The Committee organized 
radio broadcasts four times a week in Yiddish for the Jews in 
the U.S. and Great Britain and collected information on Nazi 
atrocities in Nazi-occupied Soviet areas that was published 
in Eynikeyt and sent outside the Soviet Union for publication 
in Jewish newspapers. The Committee also collected a total 
of 3,300,000 rubles in their fundraising campaign among 
Jews in the Soviet Union for the purpose of setting up a tank 
unit to be called “Soviet Birobidzhan” In February 1943, the 
Committee met in plenary session, at which Mikhoels deliv- 
ered a shocking report of the fate of Jews in areas liberated by 
the Red Army. He also gave details on the Jewish role in the 
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struggle against the Nazis. Ehrenburg denounced the wave of 
antisemitism then spreading through the country, whose slo- 
gan was that “one does not see Jews at the front,” and urged 
that all circles of the Soviet public be supplied with informa- 
tion on the participation of Jews in the battles against the Ger- 
mans. In the second half of 1943, Mikhoels and the poet Itzik 
*Fefer were sent by the Committee on a propaganda tour to 
the U.S., Canada, Mexico, and Great Britain and were enthu- 
siastically received by almost all sections of the Jewish public. 
This visit was regarded as the first step in renewing the contact 
between Soviet Jews and world Jewry that had been severed 
since October 1917. 

The third meeting of “representatives of the Jewish peo- 
ple” in the Soviet Union took place in April 1944, including for 
the first time a representative of religious Jewry, Rabbi Solo- 
mon *Schliefer of Moscow. When Germany was defeated in 
May 1945, the Anti-Fascist Committee published a declaration 
emphasizing that during the war “a basis for increasing unity 
was created” between Jews of various countries and the Jews 
of the Soviet Union. 

When the war ended, the activities of the Anti-Fascist 
Committee centered mainly around the periodical Eynikeyt, 
which appeared three times a week after February 1945. The 
Committee planned to publish two books, The Black Book on 
Nazi atrocities in occupied territories and The Red Book on 
Jews as armed fighters against the Nazis; their publication was 
banned, however. In late 1946, Itzik Fefer declared in Eynikeyt 
that “we have never affirmed all-Jewish (Alal Yisroel) unity, but 
only anti-Fascist unity.’ Ehrenburg resigned from the Com- 
mittee in time, while its chairman Mikhoels was murdered by 
the secret police in January 1948. In late November 1948, the 
Anti-Fascist Committee was liquidated together with all the 
remaining Jewish institutions, and most Jewish writers and 
public figures were arrested. 

From the first, the Anti-Fascist Committee had been 
established as a Soviet propaganda tool operating under the 
guidance and supervision of the government. But after the 
war, when Jewish refugees began returning from the east- 
ern regions of the U.S.S.R. to their former residences in the 
Ukraine and Belorussia and faced difficulties in regaining 
possession of their homes and getting their jobs back, they 
turned to the Committee for help. The Committee, and espe- 
cially Mikhoels, frequently interceded with the authorities on 
their behalf. It seems that the Committee also sent a memo- 
randum to Stalin demanding that the renewed symptoms of 
antisemitism be stamped out and that an area be set aside for 
the settlement of Jewish refugees in the Crimea. These activi- 
ties, in which the Committee overstepped the limits of its of- 
ficial assignment, were the official cause of its dissolution and 
the execution of its chairman on January 12, 1948, in a staged 
car accident in Minsk. The Committee was dissolved on No- 
vember 20, 1948 and the Jewish publishing house Der Emes 
was closed. In 1952, at a secret trial, its leading members were 
accused of being Western (American) spies and, as Jewish 
nationalists and Zionists, traitors, and of conspiring to sepa- 
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rate the Crimea from the Soviet Union and to convert it into 
a Jewish bourgeois republic that would serve as a military 
base for the enemies of the U.S.S.R. (the “Crimea Affair”). All 
the accused — S. Lozovskii, J. Juzefovich, Prof. B. Shimeliov- 
ich, I. Fefer, L. Kvitko, P, Markish, D. Bergelson, D. Hofstein, 
B. Zuskin, L. Talmi, I. Vatenberg, E. Teumin, and Ch. Vaten- 
berg-Ostrovska — were executed on Aug. 12, 1952. Prof. Lina 
Stern was sentenced to 3% years of prison and then depor- 
tation to Kazakhstan. In related measures, another 110 Jews 
were tried, 10 were executed, and the others were sentenced 
to various prison terms. 
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[Yehuda Slutsky / Shmuel Spector (274 ed.)] 


ANTIGONUS (c. 135-104 B.C.E.), Hasmonean prince; son of 
John *Hyrcanus and younger brother of Judah *Aristobulus. 
Antigonus and Aristobulus were put in command of the siege 
of Samaria by their father. They succeeded in capturing and 
destroying the city after defeating Antiochus 1x Cyzicenus of 
Syria and the army of Ptolemy Lathyrus of Egypt which had 
been sent to aid the besieged town. When Judah Aristobulus 
succeeded to the throne, he imprisoned his mother and his 
younger brothers, but appointed Antigonus commander of 
the army and his associate in the administration of the state. 
During the war, Upper Galilee, southern Lebanon, and part 
of northern Transjordan were captured, and the Itureans were 
compelled to adopt Judaism. 

Josephus’ account of the death of Antigonus contains 
several contradictions. He states that Aristobulus, ridden by 
suspicion and fear of assassination, issued an order forbidding 
anyone to enter his palace armed. Subsequently, Antigonus 
returned after the war on the Itureans. On appearing in the 
Temple during the Feast of Tabernacles dressed in his splendid 
new armor, he was loudly acclaimed by the people. When the 
king heard this he sent a messenger to his brother command- 
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ing him to appear before him unarmed. Antigonus’ enemies, 
however, bribed the messenger to tell Antigonus the opposite 
and when he reached Strato’s Tower on his way to the palace, 
he was killed by the guards. This tale is linked with another 
relating the “prophecy” of a certain Essene who foresaw that 
Antigonus would be slain that day. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Ant., 13:276-81, 301-13; Jos., Wars, 
1:64ff., 7off.; Klausner, Bayit Sheni, 3 (19507), 141ff.; Schuerer, Gesch, 
1 (1901*), 267ff., 274; Meyer, Ursp, 2 (1921), 273ff. 

[Abraham Schalit] 


ANTIGONUS II (Mattathias), last king of the *Hasmonean 
dynasty, reigned 40-37 B.c.E.; youngest son of Aristobulus *11. 
After the conquest of Jerusalem by Pompey (63 B.c.E.) An- 
tigonus was taken to Rome with other members of the royal 
family. In 57 he escaped with his father, but was sent back to 
Rome by *Gabinius. Eventually Aristobulus’ children received 
permission from the Senate to return to Judea. After the death 
of his father and his brother Alexander (49), Antigonus and 
his sisters went to Chalcis to Ptolemy, son of Mennaeus (see 
*Alexandra, daughter of Aristobulus 11). In 47 he argued be- 
fore Julius Caesar the case for his right to rule over Judea, over 
which *Antipater 11, father of Herod, was in control. Caesar, 
however, preferred Antipater who was more useful to his plans 
in the East. After the assassination of Caesar (44), Antigonus 
tried to enter Galilee in an attempt to advance on Jerusalem 
and seize the throne, but he was repulsed by Herod and re- 
turned to Chalcis. After the Parthians conquered Syria (40), 
Antigonus allied himself with them, and broke through to 
Jerusalem at the head of an army of Hasmonean supporters. 
Herod with his men retreated to the royal palace while An- 
tigonus remained on the Temple Mount, awaiting the Par- 
thian troops who were moving on Jerusalem. Against Herod’s 
wishes, his brother *Phasael and ex-king Hyrcanus 11 were 
persuaded to go to the Parthian headquarters in Galilee for a 
conference and were arrested. Herod thereupon escaped from 
Jerusalem with Mariamne the Hasmonean and her mother 
Alexandra. Antigonus’ men pursued the fugitives and over- 
took them south of Jerusalem at the spot where Herod after- 
ward built his fortress palace Herodium. They were repulsed 
and Herod brought his family and the remnant of his force to 
Idumea, entrusting them to his brother Joseph, who settled 
them in *Masada. There are contradictory accounts as to the 
fate of Phasael; it is probable that he committed suicide or was 
killed while attempting to escape. The Parthians cut off Hyr- 
canus’ ears, on the advice of Antigonus, who desired thereby 
to disqualify him from the high priesthood. Antigonus was 
now designated king over Judea by the Parthians and also as- 
sumed the high priesthood. This appointment bound him to 
the Parthians and from then on he was regarded by Rome as a 
declared enemy. Antigonus besieged Masada but failed to con- 
quer it. Herod, who had arrived in Rome, succeeded in being 
appointed king of Judea, and immediately left for the East. He 
arrived in Judea at the end of 40 or early in 39, and immedi- 
ately began hostilities against Antigonus. However, Ventidius, 
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Antony’s legate (later the victor of the Parthian War), gave him 
no substantial support, and left Judea soon after, probably hav- 
ing been bribed by Antigonus. Herod meanwhile succeeded 
in liberating Masada, after which he marched on Jerusalem, 
and attempted to take the city in a surprise attack. The attempt 
failed, and Herod retreated. The war continued throughout the 
winter of 39-38 and Herod succeeded in subduing the whole 
of Galilee, while Antigonus remained in Jerusalem, unable to 
assist his partisans in the north. Nevertheless Herod would 
not have got the upper hand if Ventidius had not decisively 
defeated the Parthians (38). As a result of this victory, Roman 
forces were freed for action. Even then they did not cooper- 
ate with Herod who journeyed to Mark Antony’s camp to 
seek his full support. During Herod’s absence from Palestine 
Antigonus defeated Herod’s brother Joseph, who was killed 
in battle. A general rising followed in Galilee, whose inhabit- 
ants seized partisans of Herod and drowned them in the Sea 
of Galilee; the revolt even spread to Idumea. Herod, returning 
at the head of a considerable Roman force, crushed the upris- 
ing. Antigonus then committed a fatal error: instead of con- 
centrating all his forces against Herod, he dispatched a large 
part of them against the Roman troops in Samaria, and his 
army was defeated at Jeshanah. Only the approach of winter 
prevented Herod from besieging Jerusalem. In 37 Herod was 
reinforced by a large Roman army, 11 legions (about 50-60,000 
men), sent by Mark Antony and commanded by Sosius. The 
siege lasted five months and the distress in the city was par- 
ticularly acute, as that year was a sabbatical year and food was 
in short supply. Two sages in the besieged city, whose names 
are given by Josephus as Sameas (Shammai or Shemaiah) 
and Pollion (Hillel or Avtalyon), recommended that the city 
gates be opened, not out of love for Herod, but in the belief 
that this was a heaven-sent punishment which must be en- 
dured. Josephus’ statement that the city fell on a fast day has 
been wrongly understood to refer to the Day of Atonement; 
it was probably a communal fast customarily proclaimed in 
time of danger. Antigonus and his forces fortified themselves 
on the Temple Mount, and when this was taken by storm by 
the Romans, Antigonus surrendered to Sosius. He was sent to 
Antioch to Mark Antony, who ordered him to be beheaded. 
This was the first time that the Romans executed a legitimate 
king in such a way, probably to show that they did not recog- 
nize him as such. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Wars, 1:239-40; 248-353; Jos., Ant., 
4:297-3003 330-491; 15: 1-10; Klausner, Bayit Sheni, 3 (19507), 262-73; 
A. Schalit, Hordos ha-Melekh (1960), 47-59, 370-3, 507-11; Schuerer, 
Gesch, 1 (1904°), 354 ff; R. Laqueur, Der juedische Historiker Flavius 
Josephus (1920), 186 ff. 

[Abraham Schalit] 


°ANTIGONUS OF CARYSTUS (fl. 240 B.c.£.), an Athenian 
biographer and bronze-worker who labored under Attalus I at 
Pergamum. He cites Callimachus, who, in turn, cites Zenophi- 
lus (Xenophilus), on the phenomena of the Dead Sea. 


[Louis Harry Feldman] 
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ANTIGONUS OF SOKHO (early second century B.c.z.), 
sage. Antigonus represents the link in the chain of tradi- 
tion between *Simeon the Just, his teacher, and the *Zugot 
(“pairs”). His Greek name indicates the extent of Hellenis- 
tic influence in this period. Only one of his statements has 
been preserved: “Be not like servants who minister to their 
master in order to receive a reward, but be like servants who 
minister to their master not in order to receive a reward; and 
let the fear of Heaven be upon you” (Avot 1:3). It is not clear, 
whether this saying has any actual background specifically 
typical of Antigonus’ age. Antigonus did not thereby intend 
to deny the doctrine of future reward, but according to rab- 
binic tradition, his dictum was misinterpreted by his pupils, 
Zadok and Boethus, who saw in it a denial of the afterlife. As 
a result, they founded the sects known as the *Sadducees and 
*Boethusians who denied the doctrine of the world to come. 
“They (Zadok and Boethus) taught their disciples who re- 
peated it to their disciples... and said to them, ‘what caused 
our forefathers to say this? Is it possible that a laborer should 
toil all day and not receive his reward in the evening?’ There- 
fore, had our forefathers known of the existence of the world 
to come and the resurrection of the dead they would not have 
said this” (ARN’ 5, 13; cf. ARN? 10, 13). It is hard to say what 
historical basis there is to this legend. Some scholars find sig- 
nificance in the fact that the first recorded controversy among 
the Pharisees themselves (over the issue of semikhah “the lay- 
ing of hands on the head ofa sacrificial animal”) started in the 
days of Antigonus’ disciples. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Geiger, Mikra, 41, 71f., 86; Weiss, Dor, 1 
(1904*), 94f.; Frankel, Mishnah, 9, 31f.; Halevy, Dorot, 1 pt. 3 (1923), 
371-3; L. Finkelstein, Ha-Perushim ve-Anshei Keneset ha-Gedolah 
(1950), 40-45, 77-79. 

[Moshe David Herr] 


ANTIN, MARY (1881-1949), Polish-born U.S. author. An- 
tin immigrated to Boston in 1894, publishing her first poem 
in the Boston Herald while still at elementary school and her 
first book, From Plotsk to Boston (1899), at age 18. An eloquent 
Progressive whose books also included the classic immigrant 
autobiography The Promised Land (1912) and They Who Knock 
at Our Gates (1914), Antin saw herself as the social repre- 
sentation of those who had likewise fled from persecution 
to freedom. Her life exemplified the increasing elasticity of 
Jewish identity in modern American culture. Antin married 
Amadeus W. Grabau, a German-American Lutheran geolo- 
gist and paleontologist, in 1901 and the couple had one child. 
Antin had to relinquish her goal of attending Radcliffe Col- 
lege when her husband assumed a professorship at Columbia 
University; she studied at Columbia's Teachers College and at 
Barnard College but did not complete a degree, apparently due 
to illness and the realities of domestic life that made it diffi- 
cult for women of her time to combine marriage and mother- 
hood. The marriage later collapsed over Grabau’s support for 
Germany in wwi and conflict generated by Antin’s national 
celebrity and financial success. Antin was an eclectic thinker 
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who maintained a Jewish identity and some Jewish practices 
while exploring other forms of spirituality. Initially enthralled 
by the writings of Thoreau, Emerson, and Darwin, in later life 
she was attracted to Christian mysticism and spent parts of 
her final years as a disciple of Meher Baba and Rudolf Steiner. 
Her popularity as a writer and lecturer waned and her success 
was followed by writer’s block and years of hardship, when she 
supported herself by doing social work. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Mazur, A Romance in Natural History: 
The Lives and Works of Amadeus Grabau and Mary Antin (2004); PS. 
Nadell, “Introduction, to Mary Antin, From Plotzk to Boston (1986); 
E. Salz (ed.), Selected Letters of Mary Antin (2000); W. Sollors, “In- 
troduction” to Mary Antin, The Promised Land (1997). 


[Keren R. McGinity (24 ed.)] 


ANTINOMIANISM (from Greek anti, “against,” and no- 
mos, “law”), opposition to the law and, more especially, a re- 
ligiously inspired rejection and abolition of moral, ritual, and 
other traditionally accepted rules and standards. Antinomi- 
anism in the narrow sense has usually been applied to one 
of the main trends in the early church which, in the wake of 
Paul’s disparagement of the Mosaic Law in favor of the law of 
the “New Covenant,” asserted that those who are saved may 
“do evil that good may come” (Rom. 3:8). Paul himself indig- 
nantly repudiated this accusation (ibid. 3) though he held that 
the Mosaic Law was no longer valid after the coming of Christ. 
Ina wider sense the term is used to designate doctrines assert- 
ing that at certain times (e.g., in the messianic era when the 
old things have passed away and a new order is established) 
or for certain individuals or groups (e.g., those who have at- 
tained higher knowledge, salvation, or initiation into certain 
mysteries) men are no longer bound by constricting rules 
and norms applicable to less perfect times or individuals. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that the problem of antinomianism 
should have posed itself mainly in connection with Gnostic, 
mystical, or messianic movements. Licentiousness seems to 
have been characteristic of some Gnostic sects, even as the 
doctrine of the “freedom of the children of light” or Luther's 
teachings regarding justification by faith only, without regard 
to works, contributed to manifestations of antinomianism 
among the Anabaptists and among some 17'+-century English 
sects. Antinomian tendencies in Judaism often based them- 
selves on arbitrary interpretations of rabbinic statements to 
the effect that in the “world to come” all ritual prohibitions 
would be abolished (see also *Gnosticism). 

On the other hand, ritual and customs were an integral 
part of the Torah, the “divine law,” and like the Torah itself, 
were said to possess eternal and absolute validity. Post-Exilic 
Judaism took great pains to observe every single precept con- 
tained in the Torah. Pharisaic Judaism, although it regarded 
all commandments as equally sacred, did sense a difference 
between ritual laws and moral laws, as well as between rea- 
sonable laws and such that could not be rationally justified. 
A baraita (Yoma 67b) makes a distinction between mishpa- 
tim, i.e. commandments which “even if they had not been 
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written down, would have been written down as a matter of 
course,” such as the prohibitions of idolatry, incest, murder, 
etc., and hukkot, i.e., commandments “which the Satan always 
urges one to transgress,” such as the consumption of pork, 
the use of cloth that is part wool and part linen, levirate mar- 
riages, etc. The baraita goes on to say: “You might argue that 
this (i.e., the hukkot) is of no account; therefore it is written 
‘I am God’ (Lev. 18:4) - I, God, have fixed the laws and you 
have no right to question them.’ This passage in the baraita 
amounts to a clear rejection of antinomian freedom of judg- 
ment and clearly expresses the attitude of observant Judaism 
of all periods to the problem of ritual laws. It was not, how- 
ever, a solution designed to satisfy the inquisitive mind. The 
need to find meaning and purpose in the ritual laws seems to 
have been felt first in the Hellenistic period, when it became 
indispensable for the propagation of Judaism among the pa- 
gans, especially the learned among them. It was necessary to 
explain to them not only the ancient traditions and legends 
and adapt them to the Greek way of thinking but above all to 
justify the law itself. Hellenistic Judaism conceived the Torah 
as nomos, the law being the supreme expression of Jewish re- 
ligious distinctiveness; it was of the utmost importance to 
explain to the pagans the inner meaning of Jewish religious 
laws. Attempts were made to give the laws a symbolic inter- 
pretation and thereby to bring out their profound meaning 
(Aristobulus, the letter of Aristeas, Philo, Josephus, etc.). At 
the same time, an antinomian trend also made itself felt; the 
attempt to explain the law had the natural result of a relax- 
ation in its observance. Philo testifies to this trend when he 
states: “There are, however, people who regard the written law 
as images of spiritual concepts, take great pains in exploring 
the latter, while neglecting the former. These are people that I 
must censure. For one must be careful to do both: to explore 
the hidden meaning and to practice the plain meaning. Even 
though the commandment on Sabbath observance contains 
the hidden meaning that action is the prerogative of God and 
His creatures should remain passive, this does not absolve us 
of the obligation to observe the sanctity of the Sabbath. Simi- 
larly, although the holy days and festivals are only images of 
our spiritual joy and our gratitude to God, we are not permit- 
ted to renounce the customary ceremonies and rituals. Cir- 
cumcision may essentially only mean the removal of all pas- 
sion, lust, and godless thought, yet we are not permitted to 
disregard the custom, as it is commanded; for if we were to 
adhere only to the higher meaning of the law, we would also 
have to give up sanctification in the Temple and untold other 
essential ceremonies” (cf. Philo, Migration, 89 ff.; Wolfson, 
Philo, 1 (1948), 66-71). A similar danger of the erosion of rit- 
ual practice and the observance of the law was felt as a result 
of the rise and spread of Graeco-Arab philosophy among the 
Jews after the tenth century. 

In medieval Jewish thought, antinomian tendencies ap- 
peared in three different manners: (a) in allegorical exegesis 
of the commandments, which regarded them as symbolic of 
rational and scientific attainment; (b) in spiritualistic inter- 
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pretation of worship as the supreme human goal; (c) in as- 
trological antinomianism. Antinomian allusions began to 
appear regularly in Abraham *Ibn Ezra’s Bible commentaries. 
For instance, Ibn Ezra maintained that worship of images was 
legitimate outside the Holy Land, but was prohibited within 
the Land of Israel on account of its special astrological status 
(viz., Commentary to Deut. 31:16). Maimonides laid the foun- 
dations for allegorical interpretation of biblical and talmudic 
sources, although he generally refrained from applying such 
allegorical interpretation to the commandments. Neverthe- 
less, he suggested that the Torah teaches an abstract form of 
worship of God (Guide for the Perplexed 3:32). In the contro- 
versy over philosophy which erupted in the 13 century, the 
conservative faction accused the rationalists of antinomian 
attitudes and behavior, based on their alleged allegorization 
of the commandments, charges which continued to be leveled 
despite repeated and strenuous denials by the rationalists, such 
as *Levi b. Abraham b. Hayyim. Such Jewish attacks on ratio- 
nalism and accusations of antinomianism parallel and reflect 
the suppression by the Church of the “heresy” of the ratio- 
nalist Albigensians (from Albi, in southern France), who had 
begun in the 11" century to interpret Scripture allegorically, 
and who denied the literal interpretation of the miraculous 
events in the life and resurrection of Jesus that are central to 
Catholic doctrine, allegorization allegedly resulting in laxity 
in morals. The rationalist threat was met by repeated Church 
bans (1209, 1210, 1215) on the study of the works of Arabic 
philosophy and science, and of Aristotle. These bans were re- 
newed in 1231 by Pope Gregory 1x, who then established the 
permanent Inquisition under the Dominicans, with the aim 
of eradicating the heresy. 

In the 14" century, many rationalists did, in fact, display 
antinomian attitudes, in some cases in their supercommen- 
taries to Ibn Ezra, arguing that “the essence of the worship 
of God is in the heart” (Samuel ibn Zarza, Mikhlol Yofi, Ms. 
Paris, f. 729-730; Sec. 2, f. 207a). Much additional evidence 
to antinomian attitudes leading to laxity or abandonment of 
ritual observance may be found in medieval Jewish sources, 
although it is not at all clear whether these sources are proof 
of concrete cases of antinomian behavior, or only ofa certain 
type of homiletical style. 

The allegorical interpretations of the philosophical mean- 
ings of the laws clearly encouraged laxity among those who 
thought that the outer observances were merely a means for 
expressing philosophical truths. Philo’s remarks incidentally 
suggest that the antinomians found no fault with the Temple 
and the cult of animal sacrifice; in general, however, it was 
precisely the rejection of the cult of sacrifice which was a car- 
dinal point of many antinomian groups. Epiphanius (Adversus 
Haereses 1:18) mentions a pre-Christian Jewish sect, the Naza- 
renes, which rejected the Pentateuch, regarding it as a forg- 
ery; they observed most Jewish customs but did not accept 
the cult of animal sacrifice (cf. Meyer, Urspr, 2 (1921), 408 ff; 
Harnack, The Mission and Expansion of Christianity, 1 (1961), 
402f.). Similar views were also held by many Judeo-Chris- 
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tian sects. Some scholars claimed to find allusions to antino- 
mianism and Gnosticism in several of the books of the Bible 
and the Talmud (M. Friedlaender, Der vorchristliche juedische 
Gnosticismus (1898), 71ff.). The rejection of the ceremonial 
law by the modern *Reform movement can be regarded as a 
form of antinomianism, but in recent years there can be de- 
tected a distinct tendency toward at least a partial return to 
ceremonial observance. 


[Dov Schwartz (2"¢ ed.)] 


In Kabbalah 
Since the Kabbalah’s basic aim was to strengthen the Jewish 
religious tradition, it is in general far removed from antino- 
mian tendencies. Its attitude to the halakhah is positive but 
it endeavors to endow the precepts with symbolic value. For 
this reason we find in the early Kabbalah phenomena which 
may be regarded only as latent antinomianism. There are three 
such occurrences: (1) The doctrine of Sefer ha-* Temunah (first 
printed in 1784) on the changes of the reading of the Torah due 
to new combinations of its letters in the various stages of the 
cosmic cycle. Each such stage is called shemittah and what is 
forbidden in the shemittah during which we live may become 
permitted, and even considered a commandment, during an- 
other shemittah. Adherents to this doctrine also held that in 
actual fact the alphabet contained 23 letters, but that one let- 
ter became “unseen” in our shemittah; its revelation in the 
next shemittah will, of course, deeply change our manner of 
understanding the Torah. (2) The doctrine of the book Raaya 
Meheimna (“The Faithful Shepherd,” part of the *Zohar deal- 
ing with the interpretation of the commandments): during the 
period of exile the Torah derives from the Ez ha-Daat (“the 
Tree of Knowledge”) and for this reason it contains purity and 
defilement, things that are permitted and things that are pro- 
hibited, and so on. At the time of *redemption, however, the 
Torah will be revealed from the Ez ha-Hayyim (“the Tree of 
Life”) and with the annihilation of the yezer ha-ra (“evil incli- 
nation”), prohibitions and limitations will no longer be neces- 
sary. Thus, its secret (i.e., mystic) knowledge, the pure spiri- 
tuality which is its essence, will become manifest and people 
will act according to it. This spiritual Torah which is concealed 
in our revealed Torah is called Torah de-Azilut (“Torah of the 
Higher World”). (3) The doctrine of the books Peliah and 
*Kanah (written around 1340-80), according to which there 
is no literal meaning in the Talmud and in the halakhah; the 
secret (mystic) knowledge itself is the literal meaning. One 
should observe the halakhic values for this reason only; for, 
if one should suppose that these values have the literal, cus- 
tomary meaning, then there is no need to keep many of them, 
since it is possible to prove through inner criticism of the hala- 
khah and by the way of talmudic discussion itself that numer- 
ous essential halakhic rules do not apply in exile and that most 
of the ritual precepts are not observed in it at all. 

Common to all three doctrines is the fact that in actual 
reality, in our time, there is no place for antinomianism. But 
the existence of the halakhic world is always dependent on a 
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certain esoteric condition, and with the change of this condi- 
tion the value of the talmudic halakhah will also change, al- 
though the absolute value of the Torah as a divine revelation 
will not change at all. Actual antinomianism became manifest 
only in the radical groups of the Shabbatean movement. How- 
ever, it was based on the three above-mentioned doctrines. 
Since they believed that redemption had already come they 
reached the conclusion that the Torah de-Beriah (“the Torah 
in its present form”), which is the material Torah of traditional 
Judaism, should be abolished and one should act according to 
the esoteric Torah, Torah de-Azilut. This antinomianism was 
a revolutionary element in the Shabbatean sect and brought 
in its wake destructive phenomena in the lives of the radical 
Shabbateans. Serious sins were considered meritorious, and 
particularly those sins punishable with karet (“divine punish- 
ment by premature death”), such as adultery. Antinomian ac- 
tivities were also introduced as a special religious rite (reading 
the traditional phrase matir assurim as “who permits what is 
forbidden” rather than as “who frees prisoners”). It attained 
its most extreme form with the Frankists (see Jacob *Frank). 
This antinomianism of the Shabbateans and the Frankists was 
connected with their messianic claims and was based on the 
talmudic statement that in the messianic period all command- 
ments would be abolished, “all sacrifices would disappear, ex- 
cept for the sacrifice of thanksgiving” (Lev. R. 9: 7; 27: 12), and 
that all fasts would be converted into feasts. 


[Gershom Scholem] 


One of the main sources of kabbalistic antinomianism is the 
astrological theory of changes of law which depend on Saturn 
and Jupiter. The rule of a certain planet over a certain period of 
time, a cosmic cycle, and the corresponding nature of the law 
that governs during this cycle, has been transferred by some 
kabbalists to the rule of a certain Sefirah, whose specific na- 
ture is reflected in the structure of the Torah. 


[Moshe Idel (24 ed.)] 
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ANTIOCH (Turk. Antakya), city in southern Turkey, on 
the lower Orontes (Asi) near the Syrian border. Population 
(2004): 158,400. Part of Syria under the French mandate, it 
was annexed to Turkey in 1939 along with the district of Al- 
exandretta (*Iskenderun) and made into the capital of the 
province of Hatay. 

Antioch was founded by Seleucus Nicator in 300 B.C.E. 
and became the capital of the Seleucid Empire. In antiquity 
Antioch was an important Jewish center, and from its founda- 
tion full rights were bestowed upon the Jews. When the inhab- 
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itants rebelled against Demetrius 11 in 142 B.c.E., the soldiers 
of *Jonathan the Hasmonean were sent to quell the revolt and 
set the city in flames. There must have been a considerable 
number of Jews in Antioch by the second century B.c.E. Jose- 
phus praises the beauty of its great synagogue, and there were 
doubtless a number of other places of worship. Antioch had no 
special Jewish quarter as had *Alexandria, Jews being appar- 
ently dispersed throughout the city. *Hannah and her seven 
sons are said to have been buried in Antioch and it is possi- 
ble that the martyrdom recounted in the Second and Fourth 
books of the Maccabees occurred in Antioch; rv *Maccabees 
could in fact be, in essence, the oration of a Jew of Antioch in 
memory of these martyrs. The Christians too, later honored 
the martyrs’ grave, which, according to them, was situated in 
the Kerataion quarter, near the synagogue. The franchise of 
the Jews in Antioch was engraved on bronze tablets set up in 
a public place in the city. During the Roman period the Jew- 
ish population grew and was augmented by many proselytes. 
After the Roman war of 66-70 the inhabitants of Antioch 
asked Titus to expel the Jews from the city, and to destroy the 
tablets on which the Jewish privileges were inscribed, but he 
refused. Nevertheless, according to later chroniclers, the Ro- 
mans erected a splendid memorial to celebrate their victory 
and set up the *cherubim taken from the Temple in Jerusalem 
on one of the western gateways of the city, which was conse- 
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quently called “The Gate of the Cherubim” This, however, 
appears to be a late legend. The Jewish community of An- 
tioch maintained permanent commercial ties with Palestine 
and took an interest in the spiritual life of their coreligionists 
there. In the second century, Abba Judah of Antioch contrib- 
uted liberally to the maintenance of the Palestinian scholars, 
many of whom visited Antioch. 

Antioch played an important role in the history of Chris- 
tianity. Here for the first time, in the days of the Apostles, the 
members of the new faith were called “Christians” (Messian- 
ists). The first Christians were, of course, Jews, but already 
in the days of Paul, pagans also joined their ranks. Barnabas 
visited Antioch, where he dwelt together with Paul. When 
the apostle Peter came to Antioch he ate with the pagans, but 
when messengers arrived from James, the brother of Jesus, 
who was a Nazarene, Peter felt ashamed and withdrew from 
the pagan society, Barnabas following suit. According to a tra- 
dition of the church fathers, Peter headed the Christian church 
of Antioch for seven years. 

Antioch became a center of Christian learning and the 
Antiochian school of theology, which flourished in the third 
and fourth centuries c.£., was particularly renowned. Unlike 
the school of Caesarea, which interpreted the Bible allegori- 
cally and in accordance with speculative philosophy, the An- 
tiochian school expounded the Scriptures in conformity with 
their historical and literal meaning. The biblical commentaries 
composed by this school in the fourth and fifth centuries c.E. 
are of great importance. In Antioch, various means were used 
to counteract the great influence which the Jews had upon 
the local Christians. The synod of Antioch (341) forbade the 
Christians to celebrate Easter when the Jews were observing 
Passover, and John Chrysostom of Antioch, in his six sermons 
(c. 366-387), vituperatively denounced those Christians in 
Antioch who attended synagogues and resorted to the Jew- 
ish law courts. 

When Christianity became the state religion, the posi- 
tion of the Jews of Antioch deteriorated. The Jews of Imnestar 
were accused of having crucified a Christian boy on the feast 
of Purim, and the Antiochian Christians destroyed the syna- 
gogue (423 c.E.). When the emperor Theodosius 11 restored it, 
he was rebuked by Simon Stylites and refrained from defend- 
ing the Jews. In the brawls between the sport factions known 
as the “blues” and the “greens,” many Jews were killed. 

When the Persians threatened the *Byzantine Empire, 
Emperor Phocas attempted to force the Jews of Antioch to 
convert to Christianity. In revenge the Antiochian Jews are 
alleged to have attacked the Christians (608 c.£.) and killed 
the patriarch Anastasius. When the rebellion was suppressed, 
many Jews were slain or exiled. From this date on there is little 
further information about the Jews of Antioch. *Benjamin of 
Tudela (c. 1171) found only about ten Jewish families there, 
most of whom were glass manufacturers. 

Under Ottoman rule (1516-1918) there was always a 
Jewish community in Antioch, and it was reinforced by im- 
migrants from *Corfu and “Aleppo. By the middle of the 18 
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century there were 40 Jewish families and several rabbis in res- 
idence. The community followed the Sephardi rite. However, 
when the English traveler A. Buckingham visited Antioch 
around 1816 he found only 20 Jewish families, who met for 
prayers in a private house on the Sabbath. The Jewish popula- 
tion seems to have increased later on and by 1894 there were 
three to four hundred Jews. 

Under the Turkish Republic many Jews left and the com- 
munity dwindled once again. In 1977 there were only 164 Jews 
living in the city, divided among three large families. Most of 
them were textile merchants. There was one synagogue in op- 
eration, but no rabbi. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Krauss, in: REJ, 45 (1902), 27-49; A.Y. 
Brawer, Avak Derakhim, 1 (1944), 69 ff.; M. Schwabe, in: Tarbiz, 21 
(1950) 112f.; V. Tcherikover, Hellenistic Civilization and the Jews (1959), 
index; G. Downey, History of Antioch in Syria from Seleucus to the 
Arab Conquest (1961); A. Cohen, Anglo-Jewish Scrapbook (1943), 39. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: EIS” under Antakiya, 1 (1960), 516-17; W.A. 
Meeks and R.L. Wilken, Jews and Christians in Antioch in the First 
Four Centuries of the Common Era (1978); P.R. Trebilco, Jewish Com- 
munities in Asia Minor (1991); S. Tuval, “Ha-Kehillot be-Turkiya ka- 
Yom, in: Pe‘amim, 12 (1982), 127-28. 


[Abraham Haim / David Kushner (2! ed.)] 


°ANTIOCHUS, name of 13 Seleucid monarchs who ruled 
Syria for the greater part of two and a half centuries. They 
include: 

(1) ANTIOCHUS I SOTER (b. 324 B.C.E.), son of Seleucus I 
Nicator, ruled from 281 to 261. Although unsuccessful in his 
attempt to capture *Coele-Syria (276-72) from *Ptolemy 11 of 
Egypt, Antiochus nevertheless pursued his father’s policy of 
founding Greek cities throughout the empire, and was even 
erroneously credited in late rabbinic and Roman literature 
with the founding of the capital, Antioch. 

(2) ANTIOCHUS II THEOS, son of Antiochus 1, ruled 
from 261 to 246 B.c.E. Antiochus recaptured those parts of 
Syria and Asia Minor lost by his father in the First Syrian War. 
His confrontations with the Egyptian king, and the intrigues 
of his wives (which eventually caused his death) are alluded to 
in the Book of Daniel 11:16 ff. Scholars have pointed to a pas- 
sage in Josephus (Ant., 12:125-7) as proof that Antiochus 11 
granted special rights and even full citizenship to the Jews of 
certain Greek cities. (For discussion, see Josephus, Loeb edi- 
tion, vol. 7, 741ff. For selected literature on the early Seleucid 
rulers and the Jews, see p. 737.) 

(3) ANTIOCHUS III, THE GREAT (b. Cc. 242 B.C.E.), Son 
of Seleucus 11 Callinicus (244-26). Antiochus became king 
after the murder of his brother Seleucus 111 Soter (223) and 
immediately succeeded in stabilizing and strengthening the 
Seleucid Empire. With his accession, however, the long period 
of peace in Judea came to an end. For 20 years, until 198, the 
country constantly changed hands. The young king’s second 
expedition through Coele-Syria was particularly successful. 
By 217 he reached the southernmost parts of Palestine only 
to suffer a crushing defeat at the hands of *Ptolemy Iv near 
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Rafi’ah (Rafa; south of Gaza), in one of the fiercest battles of 
the Hellenistic period. Antiochus was forced to relinquish the 
conquered areas, and according to Josephus, the Jews “were 
in no way different from a storm-tossed ship which is beset 
on either side by heavy seas, finding themselves crushed be- 
tween the successes of Antiochus and the adverse turn of his 
fortunes” (Ant., 12:130). By 198 B.c.£. the Jews of Palestine had 
become disenchanted with Ptolemaic rule, and they opened 
the gates of Jerusalem to Antiochus, and assisted in the ex- 
pulsion of its Egyptian garrison. Antiochus rewarded the Jews 
for their “splendid reception” by restoring those parts of Jeru- 
salem destroyed by the war, freeing its citizens from taxes for 
three years and supplying funds for the Temple, and in general 
by permitting “members of the nation to have a form of gov- 
ernment in accordance with the laws of their country” (kata 
tovcs natpiouc vouovs). It was also forbidden to bring to Jeru- 
salem animals forbidden for consumption by Jews (Jos., Ant., 
12:129-53). The victories of Antiochus brought him to the at- 
tention of the Romans who were advancing through Greece. 
In 190 Antiochus suffered his greatest defeat near Magnesia 
and was forced into a degrading settlement by the victorious 
Romans. Sensing this, the eastern provinces of the Seleucid 
Empire revolted and Antiochus, determined to finance his 
recent setback at their expense, died while trying to sack one 
of the Temple treasuries of Elymais (187; 1 Macc. 8:6-16; Jos., 
Loeb edition, vol. 7, p. 743ff., App. D; M. Stern, Ha-Te’udot 
le-Mered ha-Hashmona’im (1965), 28-46; Schalit, in: JQR, 50 
(1959/60), 289-318). 

(4) ANTIOCHUS IV EPIPHANES, son of Antiochus III, 
ruled from the death of his brother *Seleucus Iv in 175 B.C.E. 
until his death in 164. His reign marks a turning point in Jew- 
ish history. Striving vigorously to restore the strength of the 
Seleucid Empire, Antiochus founded more new Greek cities 
than all his predecessors. He became the champion of an in- 
tense Hellenization, more as a result of personal tendencies 
than as a means of reunifying the divided kingdom. To this 
end Antiochus paid particular attention to the Jews of Pales- 
tine. *Onias 111, the high priest, was replaced in 173 by *Jason 
who had strong leanings toward the Hellenistic party in Jeru- 
salem. In time the character of the Jewish capital itself was al- 
tered, with Jason undertaking “to register the Jerusalemites as 
citizens of Antioch” (11 Macc. 4:9; on the legal status of Jeru- 
salem under the government of the Hellenizers see V. Tcherik- 
over, Hellenistic Civilization and the Jews (1959), 161ff.). Jason 
was eventually outbid for the office of high priest by Menel- 
aus, who proved even more servile and prepared to carry out 
the most extreme Hellenization of Judea. In 168 Antiochus 
set out on his second expedition to Egypt. Wishful thinking 
probably promoted the spread of false rumors regarding the 
king’s death, and as a result, Jason, who had fled to Transjor- 
dan, returned to Jerusalem and tried to reestablish his rule. On 
returning from Egypt, Antiochus, convinced that a rebellion 
had broken out against him, stormed the city, killed thousands 
of Jews, and sold thousands more into slavery. In their place, 
and especially in the citadel of Jerusalem (*Acra) which was 
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erected on the instructions of Antiochus, a Greek community 
was set up, thus outwardly transforming the city into a foreign 
polis (city-state). By 167 the enforced Hellenization of the Jews 
reached its peak; the Jews were compelled, under penalty of 
death “to depart from the laws of their fathers, and to cease 
living by the laws of God. Further, the sanctuary in Jerusalem 
was to be polluted and called after Zeus Olympius” (11 Macc. 
6:1, 2). The nature of these decrees has puzzled most scholars 
and students of the Hellenistic period. Ancient polytheism 
for the most part was tolerant, and this particular brand of 
Hellenization was not applied by Antiochus to any segment 
of the non-Jewish population under his rule. It would seem, 
therefore, that religious oppression appeared to Antiochus 
to be the only means of achieving political stability in Pales- 
tine, since it was that country’s religion, if anything, that was 
out of place in a predominantly Hellenized empire. It would 
be wrong, however, completely to disregard the nature of the 
king himself. His strange behavior, causing contemporaries to 
refer to him as Epimanes (“madman”) instead of Epiphanes, 
obviously played a major part in the formation of such violent 
policies. In any case, Antiochus did not personally oversee the 
implementation of these policies. He died in the city of Tabae 
(Isfahan). He was succeeded by his nine-year-old son Antio- 
chus v Eupator (Polybius 26:10; 31:3-4; Livius 41:19, 20; Dio- 
dorus 29:32; 31:16; for a summation of modern literature on 
Antiochus tv see Tcherikover, op. cit., 175-203). 

(5) ANTIOCHUS V EUPATOR reigned only two years be- 
fore being murdered by his cousin Demetrius, the son of Se- 
leucus Iv. 

(6) ANTIOCHUS VII SIDETES (b. 164 B.C.E.), the son 
of *Demetrius 1 Soter and younger brother of *Demetrius 11 
Nicator. During the early years of his reign (138-129) Antio- 
chus was forced to overcome the usurper Tryphon. His con- 
firmation, therefore, of the privileges granted by his prede- 
cessors to the Jews and Jerusalem (1 Macc. 15:1ff.; Jos., Ant., 
13:223ff.) was an obvious attempt to solicit the help of *Simeon 
the Hasmonean, the high priest. When it was clear, however, 
that he would defeat Tryphon, the king immediately relented 
and demanded the return of Jaffa, Gezer, and the citadel in 
Jerusalem to Seleucid rule. To enforce these demands, Antio- 
chus sent the general Cendebaeus to Judea, but the latter was 
defeated by Judah and John, the sons of Simeon the Hasmo- 
nean. Antiochus probably instigated Simeon’s murder in 134 
by *Ptolemy the son of Abubus, for immediately afterward he 
laid siege to Jerusalem. The Jews, led by John *Hyrcanus, man- 
aged to hold out for two years, but were finally compelled to 
accept the harsh terms set by Antiochus. The king was there- 
upon free to turn eastward, and in his expedition against the 
Parthians, in which soldiers of John Hyrcanus also partici- 
pated, met his death (129; Tcherikover, op. cit., 240-1, 250-1; 
Stern, op. cit., 122-4, 139-43). 

(7) ANTIOCHUS IX CYZICENUS, son of Antiochus vii 
and half-brother of Antiochus v111 Grypus, with whom he 
competed for the Seleucid throne from 113-95 B.C.E. Cyzice- 
nus was unsuccessful in two attempts to rescue the Samari- 
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tans from John Hyrcanus. In 107 *Samaria fell to the sons of 
Hyrcanus, *Antigonus and *Aristobulus 1, and the two pursued 
Cyzicenus as far as *Beth-Shean (Scythopolis), where he fi- 
nally succeeded in eluding them. The second attempt by the 
Syrian king to subdue the armies of Hyrcanus, this time with 
the aid of Ptolemy v111 Lathyrus of Egypt, was similarly re- 
buffed, and Antiochus retreated to Syria. In 95 B.c.E. Cyzice- 
nus was defeated by Seleucus v1, the son of Grypus, and took 
his own life (Jos., Ant., 13:270ff.). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Klausner, Bayit Sheni, index; Schuerer, 
Gesch, 1 (1901), 175 ff. 
[Isaiah Gafni] 


ANTIPAS, HEROD (b. 20 B.c.£.), son of Herod by his Sa- 
maritan wife Malthace. Antipas was educated in Rome with 
his older brother *Archelaus. As the age difference between 
the two was not great, both were sent to Rome together to 
complete their education. Antipas was designated crown 
prince in place of Antipater, Herod’s eldest son. Herod, how- 
ever, changed his will shortly before his death and left to An- 
tipas only Galilee and the Jewish portion of Transjordan. Ac- 
cording to the final version of the will, Antipas was to have 
been subject to the authority of Archelaus, who received the 
kingship and dominion over all parts of the kingdom. Af- 
ter Herod’s death, however, Antipas appealed to Augustus 
against the legality of this will and claimed the throne. Au- 
gustus confirmed Antipas as ruler over Galilee and Judean 
Transjordan and also confirmed the title, “*tetrarch,” which 
had been given to him by Herod. Antipas rebuilt and forti- 
fied Sepphoris, which had been burnt in the war of Varus in 
4 B.C.E., and made it his chief capital. In Transjordan he re- 
built Betharamphtha (biblical Beth-Haram, Bethramtha in 
the Talmud) which had also suffered seriously in the war, 
and named it Livias. After Augustus’ death in 14 c.z. he re- 
named it Julias, in honor of the deceased emperor's wife Julia, 
who took this name as her husband had ordained in his will. 
He named his new capital, on the western shore of the Sea of 
Galilee, Tiberias, in honor of the emperor Tiberius. The city 
was splendidly built and the tetrarch paid no attention to the 
protests of his Jewish subjects, who regarded it as a place of 
defilement since it was built on the site of a cemetery. Tibe- 
rias was organized as a Hellenistic city with a city council. The 
exact date of the founding of Tiberias is unknown, although 
probably it was shortly after Tiberius’ appointment as emperor 
(c. 14 C.E.), with a view to currying favor with him. Josephus 
states explicitly that there were close relations between Herod 
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Antipas and Tiberius which were maintained until his death. 
The forbidden marriage (Lev. 18:16) of Antipas to Herodias, 
the wife of his brother Herod, the son of Mariamne, the high 
priest’s daughter, stirred the resentment of the people against 
him. When John the Baptist dared to denounce this marriage 
publicly, he was executed in Machaerus at the command of 
Antipas. According to Josephus, however, the principal reason 
for the execution was Antipas’ fear of political disturbances in 
the wake of John’s appearance. His marriage to Herodias also 
led to war with *Aretas rv, king of the Nabateans, in 36 C.E. 
Antipas had previously married a daughter of Aretas, who 
fled to her father when she heard of the impending marriage 
between her husband and Herodias. In this war Antipas was 
defeated, and when Tiberius heard the news, he ordered Vitel- 
lius, governor of Syria, to go to Antipas’ aid. In the spring of 
37 C.E. Vitellius set out with his army to fight the Nabateans 
at Petra; at the request of the Jews he avoided passing through 
Judea. After the dismissal of the procurator, Pontius Pilate, he 
and Antipas set out alone for Jerusalem to ascertain the state 
of events there. Tiberius died four days later, and Vitellius 
interrupted his preparations for war against the Nabateans. 
Antipas had been the mediator between Rome and the Par- 
thians. When a peace treaty between Rome and Artaban 111, 
king of Parthia, was signed, Antipas informed Caesar before 
Vitellius, and thus aroused the wrath of the latter. With the 
accession of Caligula, the influence of Agrippa, Antipas’ en- 
emy, in Rome increased. Agrippa accused Antipas before the 
emperor of preparing for a war against Rome with Parthian 
assistance. Antipas came to Rome and tried in vain to prove 
to Caesar that this information was incorrect. He was exiled 
to Lugdunum and his property was confiscated. His domain 
was attached to Agrippa’s kingdom. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Ant., 18:27—28, 36-38, 102-5, 109-26, 
240-55; Jos., Wars, 1:646, 664; 2:94-95, 182-3; Matt. 14:1-12; Mark 
6:14-28; Luke 9:7—9; 13:31-32; 23:7-12; Acts 13:1; Klausner, Bayit Sheni, 
index; Schuerer, Gesch, 1 (1904*), 431ff.; EW. Madden, Coins of the 
Jews (1881), 118 ff. 


[Abraham Schalit] 


ANTIPATER (first century c.£.), the eldest son of Herod by 
his first wife Doris. After his marriage to Mariamne the Has- 
monean, Herod sent Doris and Antipater away. But when 
Mariamne had been condemned to death and tension grew 
between her sons and Herod’s other sons, Herod restored An- 
tipater to court. From the moment he returned to his father’s 
house, Antipater sought to annihilate the sons of Mariamne 
in order to attain the throne. As long as he was in Jerusalem, 
he informed on them to his father. He continued to inform 
against his half brothers even when he was sent by his father 
to Rome already as the designated crown prince (13 B.C.E.). 
This activity only ceased for a time when Augustus brought 
about a reconciliation between Herod and his sons, but in the 
end Antipater and his allies gained their object: Alexander and 
Aristobulus were executed on Herod’s order and Antipater was 
designated as heir apparent (7 B.c.£.). But just as he had al- 
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most reached his objective, his plot to murder the aged Herod 
was discovered. Antipater was condemned to death and the 
sentence carried out five days before Herod’s own death. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Ant., books 16-17; Jos., Wars, 1:552ff.; 
Klausner, Bayit Sheni, 4 (1963°), 153-69; Schuerer, Gesch, 1 (1901°), 
407-14; H. Willrich, Das Haus des Herodes (1929), index. 


[Abraham Schalit] 


ANTIPATER II or ANTIPAS (d. 43 B.c.E.), governor of 
Edom in the time of Alexander Yannai and Salome Alexan- 
dra, son of Antipater 1, and father of *Herod. Josephus states 
that Antipater 1 belonged to a distinguished Edomite family, 
the members of which had embraced Judaism in the days of 
John Hyrcanus. The statement of the historian, Nicholas of 
Damascus, that the family was descended from Jews who 
had returned from the Babylonian Exile is denied by Jose- 
phus. The Church Fathers give differing accounts of his ori- 
gins. Eusebius states that Antipater was the son of a female 
slave in Ashkelon, that he was kidnapped as a child and car- 
ried off to Idumea where he was brought up as a Jew after the 
forced conversion of the Edomites in the reign of John Hyr- 
canus. It is probable that Josephus’ account is to be preferred. 
Josephus depicts Antipater 11 as an ally of *Hyrcanus, son of 
Alexander Yannai, and as an opponent of the latter’s brother 
*Aristobulus. Aristobulus was dependent on the military ar- 
istocracy which was directly opposed to Edomite influence. 
Even before the death of Salome Alexandra, Aristobulus had 
attempted to put his supporters in key governmental positions 
and this certainly aroused opposition. It seems clear, too, that 
Antipater feared that his position would be endangered in 
the event of Aristobulus coming to power. When Aristobu- 
lus drove Hyrcanus from the throne, Antipater, with Nabatean 
help, won a victory over Aristobulus who was forced to retreat 
to the Temple Mount. In return for their assistance Antipater 
promised to restore to the Nabateans 12 cities conquered by 
Alexander Yannai. Although Scaurus, one of Pompey’s gener- 
als, intervened on the side of Aristobulus, Antipater’s political 
position was not substantially changed, for he had previously 
been the mediator between the Romans and the Nabateans 
and had negotiated the reparations that the latter were to pay 
to Rome. During the rebellions of Alexander, the son of Aris- 
tobulus, Antipater supported the Roman governor Gabinius 
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and held the position of “agent” or, according to another ver- 
sion, “overseer” of taxes in Judea. After Julius Caesar’s defeat 
of Pompey, Antipater immediately aligned himself with the 
victor, and hastened to recruit Jewish and Nabatean soldiers to 
fight for him. He prevailed upon the Jews of Egypt to support 
Caesar, thus hastening his triumph over Egypt. When Caesar 
went to Syria in 47 B.c.E., he appointed Antipater regent of 
Judea, rejecting Mattathias Antigonus’ claims to the throne 
of his fathers. Antipater thus became, in effect, the ruler of 
Judea, a position of power which he freely exercised. He gave 
his sons the most important offices of state: *Phasael was ap- 
pointed governor of Jerusalem while Herod was sent to Gali- 
lee. With the arrival of Cassius in Syria, to wage war against 
Caesar's successors, Antipater placed himself at his disposal. 
He and his sons, Herod in particular, tried to raise the huge 
sums that Cassius required in the country. In 43 B.c.£. Anti- 
pater was poisoned but his policies were continued by his sons. 
Antipater was a cautious statesman who never presumed to act 
independently of his master, Hyrcanus, despite the fact that 
the government of the state was wholly in his hands. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Ant., 14; Jos., Wars, 1; Juster, Juifs, 
1 (1914), 135 ff; Schuerer, Gesch, 1 (1901*), 291ff.; R. Laqueur, Der 
juedische Historiker Flavius Josephus (1920), 148ff.; Klausner, Bayit 
Sheni, 3 (19507), 215-7, 240-1, 251-7; A. Schalit, Hordos ha-Melekh 
(1964°), 13 ff. 
[Abraham Schalit] 


ANTIPATRIS (Gr. Avtinatpic), ancient Palestinian city in 
the valley of Kefar Sava on the coastal plain, close to the im- 
portant route Via Maris. This was the site of biblical *Aphek, 
known also as Pegae in Hellenistic times, and perhaps as Are- 
thusa from the time of Pompey. It was eventually rebuilt by 
Herod the Great in memory of his father Antipater (Jos., Ant., 
16:142 ff.). In Roman times Antipatris stood at the junction of 
important highways leading to Jerusalem, Caesarea, and Jaffa, 
and is often mentioned as a military campsite or as a stopover 
for travelers (Acts 23:31). It was the northern boundary of the 
territory of Judea (Git. 7:7). A vivid picture of Jewish life in 
Antipatris in the days of R. Johanan b. Zakkai is portrayed 
in Derekh Erez Rabbah, 6. During the war against Rome, the 
Romans left Antipatris unharmed and Vespasian regulated its 
affairs much as he had done in Jabneh, Lydda, Timnah, and 
other places whose inhabitants had remained loyal to Rome. 
In the fourth century Antipatris declined in importance and 
is referred to as “a half-ruined townlet.” In the Arab period 
it was known by the name of Abu Futrus and during the pe- 
riod of transition from Umayyad to Abbasid rule, it achieved 
prominence as one of the towns that remained loyal to the 
Umayyads in 750. 

Antipatris is today situated close to the modern town of 
*Rosh ha-Ayin (Ras al-‘Ayn), 3% mi. (5 km.) east of Petah Tik- 
vah. Its many springs serve as sources of the *Yarkon River, for 
which reason Ras al-‘Ayn is also identified with the Hellenis- 
tic customs-post known as IInyai (“The Springs”). The castle 
erected there by the Crusaders was similarly called Le Toron 
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aux Fontaines Sourdes. The ruins of a Turkish fort erected in 
the 17'" century can still be seen. Earlier excavations at the site 
in 1961 revealed Roman and Hellenistic remains, and a Roman 
mausoleum as well. Extensive excavations were conducted at 
the site by M. Kochavi between 1975 and 1985, revealing part 
of a defensive system from the Early Bronze Age, a series of 
palaces from the Middle Bronze Age (114), destroyed in a con- 
flagration in the mid-16" century B.c.E., two city walls from 
the Middle Bronze Age, a palace from the Late Bronze Age, 
remains of a Philistine settlement from the 12" century B.C.E., 
and Iron Age dwellings from the 10" and 8 centuries B.C.E. 
These excavations also brought to light important remains dat- 
ing from the time of the city of Antipatris, including a street 
lined with shops that led to the forum, rebuilt at the time of 
Herod Agrippa 1 with the establishment of workshops instead. 
Following the Great Revolt the city fell into decline until the 
second century c.E.; the latter excavations have revealed seg- 
ments of the cardo maximus street with an odeon situated at 
its southern end, as well as signs of a marketplace and a resi- 
dential quarter. The city fell victim to a massive earthquake 
in the year 363 C.E. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Avi- Yonah, Geog, 65, 128ff.; Press, Erez, 1 
(1951), 28ff. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Kochavi, Aphek-Antipatris: 
Five Thousand Years of History (1989); Y. Tsafrir, L. Di Segni, and J. 
Green, Tabula Imperii Romani. Iudaea - Palaestina. Maps and Gaz- 
etteer. (1994), 63. 

[Michael Avi- Yonah / Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


ANTISEMITISM, a term coined in 1879, from the Greek avti 
= anti, and Xnu = Semite by the German agitator Wilhelm 
*Marr to designate the then-current anti-Jewish campaigns in 
Europe. “Antisemitism” soon came into general use as a term 
denoting all forms of hostility manifested toward the Jews 
throughout history. It is often qualified by an adjective denot- 
ing the specific cause, nature or rationale of a manifestation of 
anti-Jewish passion or action: e.g., “economic antisemitism,” 


“social antisemitism, “racial antisemitism,” etc. 


In Antiquity 

Prejudice against Jews appeared in antiquity almost exclusively 
in those countries which later became part of the Roman Em- 
pire. Some manifestations were noted in the Parthian Empire, 
which contained Babylonian Jewry, but such hatred never at- 
tained serious proportions. Josephus states it as a well-known 
fact that in the lands of the Babylonian exile antisemitism 
did not exist (Apion 1:71). In those countries that afterward 
formed part of the Roman Empire, a distinction must be 
drawn between Erez Israel and the Diaspora. 


IN EREZ ISRAEL. Even in the days of David and Solomon the 
land of Israel contained a substantial Gentile population. In 
Hellenistic times it was primarily concentrated in the coastal 
towns and in certain districts of Transjordan, but the boundar- 
ies between the Jewish and non-Jewish regions were not fixed 
and the seeds of friction were ever present. Of particular im- 
portance, however, was the difference in occupations between 
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the Jews and Gentiles of those areas. The Jewish population 
engaged principally in agriculture, particularly in small-scale 
farming; the non-Jewish population occupied itself primarily 
with commerce. The transit and sea trade was almost entirely 
in the hands of the inhabitants of the coastal cities, or of the 
Transjordanian cities situated along the routes that connected 
Syria, Asia Minor, and the regions of the Euphrates with the 
Arabian countries. The inhabitants of Erez Israel who engaged 
in commerce, with connections abroad, were thus mainly 
non-Jewish. These Gentiles were therefore in close contact 
with the foreign powers in the region and were confident of 
their support; in Erez Israel they were contemptuous of the 
Jewish population, whom they regarded as an isolated people 
that eschewed civilization and refrained from all contact with 
the outside world. Moreover, the non-Jews who dwelt in Erez 
Israel knew that the Jews looked upon that land as their divine 
inheritance, and upon themselves as a unique and elevated 
people. In the eyes of the Jews, as these Gentiles knew, their 
pagan religions and practices rendered them “unclean”; inter- 
marriage with them was forbidden and, as a consequence of 
the dietary laws, no real social intercourse was possible. 

In normal times these two segments of the population 
dwelt alongside each other without any undue hostility. In 
time of crisis, however, relations deteriorated sharply. The 
first serious manifestation of antisemitism in history was 
the concentrated attack on the Jewish religion in the days of 
*Antiochus Epiphanes (175-164 B.c.£.). The immediate cause 
was anger by the Seleucids at the fact that the vast majority of 
Jews traditionally sided with the Ptolemies against the Seleu- 
cids. Tension was exacerbated still further by the image that 
Hellenistic rulers such as Antiochus had of themselves. Their 
role was not only political; they were also to be torchbear- 
ers of the ideals of *Hellenism within their dominions. The 
seeming unfriendliness of the Jews toward all Gentiles, and 
their refusal to adopt any other religion, was therefore seen 
as an obstacle to the realization of this cultural mission. An 
echo of this attitude can be seen in the account of the nego- 
tiations that took place outside Jerusalem in 133 B.c.E., when 
John Hyrcanus was compelled to yield to Antiochus Sidetes 
after the latter had besieged the capital for a year. Antiochus 
Sidetes’ officers counseled him to seize the opportunity to 
conquer the city and completely destroy the Jewish people, 
since the Jews were the only people in the world that refused 
to associate with other peoples. Pressing the point, they re- 
minded Antiochus Sidetes of the course taken by Antiochus 
Epiphanes, who undertook to abrogate those laws of the Torah 
that he regarded as inimical to humanity. To this end, he had 
sacrificed a swine on the altar at Jerusalem and ordered that 
juices from the sacrificial flesh be sprinkled over the books 
containing the statutes that were directed against the Gentile 
world (Diodorus, Bibliotheca 34:1, 1ff.). 

This reiterated insistence on the alleged antipathy of the 
Jews to other nations is best understood against the back- 
ground of the peculiar conditions and circumstances obtain- 
ing in the Hellenistic period. No other nation at that time de- 
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nied the gods of its neighbors; on the contrary, it recognized 
them, identifying them with its own deities. This pan-religi- 
osity was used with considerable success by the Hellenistic 
ruling authorities to create a social bond between the various 
peoples in their domains. None of the peoples refrained from 
dining at one table with their neighbors and from partaking 
of the sacrifices offered to their gods, except the Jews. None 
of the peoples refused to send gifts to its neighbors’ temples, 
except the Jews. None of the peoples was unequivocally hos- 
tile to intermarriage, except the Jews. They characterized it as 
a misanthropy in general, and as a flagrant denial of the Hel- 
lenic principle of the unity of mankind in particular. 

As the Hasmonean kingdom expanded and established 
its dominion over the whole land, its kings occasionally ad- 
opted a policy of political and religious oppression vis 4 vis 
the inhabitants of the pagan cities of Palestine, who had sided 
earlier with Antiochus Epiphanes and had joined the war of 
Antiochus Sidetes against the Jews. Against this background, 
libels began to circulate, denying that the Jews had any right 
to remain in the land. Underlying these libels were Egyptian 
legends concerning shepherd kings who had once ruled over 
Egypt and oppressed its people but who had subsequently 
been expelled. There were also stories about a leprous or un- 
clean people who had been banished from Egypt so that the 
land and its temples, which they had defiled, might be puri- 
fied. These legends were now related to the biblical tale of the 
Exodus; the composite version was that the Jews had been 
expelled from Egypt because of their uncleanliness and had 
continued to separate themselves from the other nations in 
Erez Israel. If such was their origin and the reason for their 
present habits, they had no legitimate claims on this or any 
other land, or on being unique and elevated. 

Descriptions of the Jews as homeless wanderers are found 
in the allegations of Antiochus Sidetes’ officers, who regarded 
their nomadic status as justification for destroying them. The 
general motif, however, is undoubtedly much older, having 
been employed by non-Jews to counter the Jewish claim that 
Erez Israel was the inheritance of the Lord and that idolaters 
had no share in it. However, if in the period preceding the Has- 
monean conquests this Jewish conception of Erez Israel made 
little practical difference to its non-Jewish inhabitants, in the 
Hasmonean epoch it became the justification for eradicating 
idolatry from the land, and not idolatry alone. The sins of the 
Canaanites, as they are enumerated in the Wisdom of Solo- 
mon (12:3ff.), an apocryphal book composed in this period, 
were depicted as so offensive to the Holy Land that their per- 
petrators would have to be cast out if they did not mend their 
ways and conduct themselves in a manner compatible with 
the sanctity of Erez Israel. This view, in turn, aroused more 
animosity against the Jews. 

With the consolidation of Roman rule in Palestine there 
was apparently little reason for the Jews of Palestine to ob- 
struct the policy pursued by Rome on its eastern borders. Even 
the attempts at such obstruction in the time of *Antiochus 11 
(e.g., his approach to the Parthians), and by the war party dur- 
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ing the war which led to the destruction of the Second Temple, 
constituted no great danger to Rome. Any anti-Judaism which 
then was associated with Roman foreign policy was not caused 
by militancy or even by revolt on the part of Palestinian Jewry. 
Even in the relations between the Jewish and non-Jewish set- 
tlements in Palestine, or Palestina, as the Romans named the 
region. Rome created a kind of equilibrium, and clashes on 
any large scale between the two sides ceased completely. Fresh 
fuel for antisemitic excesses, however, was provided by em- 
peror-worship, which had begun to assume the form of a per- 
manent political institution in all the countries of the Roman 
Empire from the time of Augustus onward. From the views 
of contemporaries to this worship, it appears not to have been 
regarded as an act of religious homage to the emperor but as 
an expression of loyalty to the state, which was itself endowed 
with religious sanctity. The refusal by the Jews to accept the 
imperial cult in any form was thus equated in the minds of 
many Romans with a refusal to recognize the authority of the 
state, and as a result, the belief gradually began to take hold in 
the pagan world that the Jews had no respect for whatever was 
held in esteem by the rest of humanity. For example, when the 
Jews were ordered by Caligula to erect and worship an image 
of the emperor in Jerusalem, but his assassination spared the 
Jews of Palestine and other parts of the Roman Empire a bit- 
ter conflict with the imperial authorities. 


IN THE DIASPORA. The Jews of the Roman Empire (unlike 
their later-day descendants in the late Middle Ages) were not, 
as a rule, restricted in regard to place of residence; according 
to the testimony of reliable sources, there was no part of the 
empire where Jews were not to be found. The Jews formed up 
to 10-12 percent, approximately, of the population of the em- 
pire, and since an appreciable portion of the Jews in the Di- 
aspora were found in the cities, it follows that they played an 
important role in the economic life of the countries in which 
they lived (Jos., Ant. 14:115). It would also seem that the Jews 
were as unrestricted in their choice of occupation as they were 
in their choice of residence. In regard to their legal position, 
no discrimination was made between them and the other citi- 
zens of the empire, the extent of their rights being dependent, 
as a rule, on the class to which they belonged. In some cases 
Jews even received favored treatment in deference to their re- 
ligious needs. The observance of Sabbath and the fulfillment 
of other religious precepts led them to seek exemptions from 
certain civic obligations which were imposed upon the rest 
of the populace. According to Josephus (Ant. 14:187, 190 ff.), 
the prerogatives granted the Jews were protected by special 
decrees of the kings of Persia and Macedonia, and even the 
Roman rulers honored them, without thereby arousing popu- 
lar resentment. Still, it should be taken into consideration that 
Jews maintained the same habits outside Erez Israel as well. 
About the first century B.c.E., however, several factors 
brought about a radical change. In Egypt, particularly in Alex- 
andria, strong opposition to Roman rule became manifest, for 
many reasons. The upper strata of Alexandrian Egyptians had 
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particular cause for complaint. They had directed the coun- 
try’s policies during the reign of the Ptolemies but they were 
now, under Rome, out of power. They were thus reduced to a 
level no higher than that of the Jews, who were now compet- 
ing with the former ruling class for Roman favor. Relations 
inevitably deteriorated. 

Illuminating in this respect are the orders issued by the 
emperor Claudius soon after the restoration of quiet in Al- 
exandria, following the turbulence resulting from the riots 
organized by the Greeks against the Jewish community there. 
In his injunction to the citizens of Alexandria and the Syrian 
cities (Jos., Ant. 19:279 ff.) Claudius fully confirms the orig- 
inal privileges granted to the Jews to allow them to keep 
the precepts of the Torah without let or hindrance. How- 
ever, in his edict to all the countries of the empire, in which 
Claudius addresses himself to the Jews as well, after reaffirm- 
ing their privileges, he declares: “I enjoin upon them also 
by these presents to avail themselves of this kindness in a 
more reasonable spirit, and not to set at nought the be- 
liefs about the gods held by other peoples, but to keep their 
own laws” (Ant. 19:286ff., especially 290). Claudius, in an 
edict to the Alexandrians which has been preserved in a pa- 
pyrus (published by Idris Bell), is even more explicit. In it, 
after stating that the Jews are completely at liberty to observe 
the injunctions of the Torah, Claudius warns that if they 
will not content themselves with the rights accorded them, 
he will employ against them all such means as should be 
used. against people who spread “a general plague through- 
out the world” 

Despite the friction between Judaism and the centers 
of Hellenistic-Roman culture in Egypt, Syria, and cities of 
the Roman Empire, where intellectual and economic circles 
were adverse to the Jews, no change was made in the Roman 
legal code. However, Judaism and the Jews were increasingly 
described in those circles as flouting not only the law, but all 
of human society. Though the elements of such characteriza- 
tions had all already appeared during the struggle between 
the Hasmonean kings and their adversaries in Palestine, in 
the first century c.z. they were arranged into a kind of con- 
nected rationale of anti-Jewishness. 

In common with the courtiers of Antiochus Sidetes two 
centuries earlier, many Greek authors of the first century c.E. 
portrayed the Jewish people as the descendants of a mob of 
lepers, a contaminated rabble, whom the Egyptians had cast 
out to purge themselves of their defilement and who had con- 
tinued to pursue in Judea, their adopted home, the pattern that 
accorded with their degenerate and outcast state. Thus, the 
portrayal went on, as unclean people who had been afflicted 
with leprosy they shunned the flesh of swine, this creature be- 
ing more prone than others to contract this disease. The ob- 
servance of the Sabbath and the worship of God by the Jews 
in general were interpreted in a similar vein. No stranger was 
permitted to approach the Temple in Jerusalem because hu- 
man beings were sacrificed there. A number of writers of the 
first century C.E. attempted to portray Jewish life in this man- 
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ner, the most prominent among them being *Chaeremon, Ne- 
ros teacher; *Lysimachus of Alexandria, the head of the library 
at Alexandria, and *Apion, who surpassed all the others in 
the crudeness of his fabrications. The destruction of the Sec- 
ond Temple added fuel to the fire. In the period immediately 
preceding this event, visions of the redemption of the world 
from the Roman yoke in a form closely corresponding to that 
of Jewish eschatology began to spread within sections of pa- 
gan society. The attraction of the idea of redemption, with its 
attendant liberation from the ruling power, was a great boon 
to the propagation of the message of Judaism, the recogni- 
tion of the unity of God being inextricably interwoven with 
the redemptive vision. The destruction of the Temple at this 
juncture produced a sharp counterreaction to this ferment, 
many of the Jewish adversaries seizing upon it and upon the 
catastrophe that befell Judea and the Jewish communities in 
Alexandria, Antioch, and Cyrene as evidence that the Jews 
were hated by God and had received their due punishment at 
His hands. According to a story from an antisemitic source 
(Philostratus, Vita Apolloni, 6:29), when representatives of 
the peoples living in proximity to Judea came and presented 
to Titus a wreath of victory for his destruction of Jerusalem, 
he declined to accept it, saying that he had only lent a hand 
to God, who had revealed his wrath against the Jews. Of what 
worth was a doctrine of world redemption propagated by a 
nation forsaken by its god? 

The same period saw a deterioration in the attitude of a 
number of the representatives of the Roman aristocracy to- 
ward Jews and Judaism. The factors responsible for this change 
stemmed, on the one hand, from the conditions prevailing in 
Rome and among its ruling classes, and, on the other, from 
the continuing influence, even after the year 70, exerted by 
Judaism upon some sections of Roman society. Emperors of 
the type of Nero and Domitian snuffed out the last glimmer 
of freedom. Sycophancy and subservience dominated the at- 
mosphere. As they dreamt of a purer past which ought to be 
restored, many Roman intellectuals felt hampered by the mul- 
tiplicity of foreign cults in imperial Rome and by the powerful 
influence of Judaism, which appeared to them as subversive 
of the entire life pattern of Rome. The Jewish community in 
Rome had already felt the barbs of a number of Roman writ- 
ers (e.g., *Horace, *Martial), but the first Roman authors to 
deal with the Jews did not rise to unusual heights of invective. 
Even *Cicero, the first writer to discuss the Jews seriously (in 
his speech on behalf of Lucius Valerius Flaccus, the proconsul 
of Asia Minor, in 62 B.c.£., he attacked the Jews of Palestine 
and the Diaspora, and, in particular, those of Rome), did not 
carry his criticism of the Jews beyond the bounds customary 
among the pleaders in Rome who tried to discredit a litigant 
in the interests of their client. It may be well to point out here 
that Cicero, in attacking the Gauls in defense of one of his 
clients, leveled such grave charges against them and their re- 
ligion that, by comparison, the accusations he made against 
the Jews were not unduly severe (cf. the fragments of Cicero's 
speech Pro Pontio). 
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The end of the first century c.£. witnessed a radical 
change. Those who saw Rome’s salvation in the resuscitation 
of civic liberty, in the revival of the Roman attribute of virtus, 
and in the renewal of the ancient Roman ideals of heroism 
and justice, pointed to the danger inherent in the Jewish at- 
tempt to swamp the lower and middle classes with new ideas. 
They sought to rally the public to their standard by declaring 
the struggle against the propagators of such ideas a life and 
death necessity. One of the most capable and outspoken of 
these agitators was Cornelius *Tacitus. He cited all the libelous 
fabrications against Jews to be culled from Greek anti-Jewish 
literature. His presentation of the subject as an inquiry into 
the various accounts of the Jews and their doctrines to the 
end of discovering that most consonant with historic reality 
is but a futile attempt to mask his single, overriding purpose, 
to prove the Jews a mere rabble, hateful to the gods and men 
alike, and capable of gaining adherents for their degenerate 
cause only in a Rome that had become a breeding ground for 
all that was vile and abhorrent (Tacitus, Historiae 5:1-13; cf. 
also his Annales 15:44). 

*Juvenal followed closely in the footsteps of Tacitus. In 
one of his poems he portrayed a convert to Judaism as es- 
tranged from Roman society and from the members of his 
family, as unprepared to guide a person who has lost his way 
if he is not an observer of the Law of Moses, and as unwilling 
to give a thirsty man a drink if he is uncircumcised (Juvenal, 
Saturae 14:96 ff.). General Roman policy toward the Jews was 
not greatly affected by the diatribes of writers such as Tacitus 
or Juvenal. It is not inconceivable, however, that the emperor 
Hadrian’s anti-Jewish policy, which represented only a brief 
episode in the history of Roman legislation in regard to the 
Jews, was influenced to a certain extent by the circles in which 
Tacitus and his associates moved. 


[Joseph Heinemann / Joshua Gutmann] 


The Early Christian Period 

The anti-Judaism of the pagan world, whether expressed in 
outbreaks of violence and rioting or in ideological diatribes 
and libels, did not hold such fateful consequences for Jews as 
that which later crystallized within Christianity. The crucial 
factor here was not so much Christianity’s refusal to coun- 
tenance any other faith, as its commitment to an idea of re- 
demption so manifestly in opposition to that of the Jews as to 
render their mutual coexistence inconceivable. With the po- 
litical triumph of Christianity, the old pagan image of the Jews 
as a people hated by God was resuscitated, but the reasons for 
God's hatred were changed to suit the new circumstances. Un- 
der the stigma of this image, the Jews were gradually excluded 
from every sphere of political influence and their political and 
civic rights were increasingly denied them, until in the end 
such rights were almost entirely a thing of the past. 

Since Christianity originated as a dissident Jewish sect, 
certain judgments of Judaism in the New Testament must 
be examined in this light. Such, for instance, is the case with 
the writings of Saul (Paul) of Tarsus. In his Epistle to the Ro- 
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mans he protests against the idea of God’s rejection of the 
Jews: “They are beloved for the sake of their forefathers” 
(Rom. 11:28): “I myself am an Israelite, a descendant of Abra- 
ham, a member of the tribe of Benjamin” (Rom. 11:1). Of the 
Gospels - easily the most popular writings in the New Testa- 
ment - the last chronologically, namely Matthew and John, 
are the most hostile to Judaism, which they criticize from the 
standpoint of an outsider. In addition, these Gospels already 
contain the two cardinal themes appearing later in Christian 
antisemitism: the Jews themselves are made to admit their 
collective responsibility for the crucifixion of the son of God 
(“Then answered all the people and said, His blood be on us, 
and on our children”: Matt. 27:25), and are identified with the 
powers of evil (“Ye are of your father the devil, and your will 
is to do your father’s desires”: John 8:44). 

Regarded by the Jews as members of a heretical sect, the 
first Christians stood aloof from the Jewish struggle against 
Rome. The Gospels’ description of the crucifixion, in mini- 
mizing the role of Pilate, attests a desire to gain the goodwill of 
the Roman authorities, while the destruction of Jerusalem in 
70 C.E. provided obvious proof of the divine anger and chas- 
tisement. In sum, the evolution of Christian anti-Judaism re- 
flects the spread of the new faith among pagan circles and a 
progressive withdrawal from the ancient faith. The growing 
hostility was also fed by the rivalry for proselytes. Since tradi- 
tional Judaism continued to attract pagan elements, the newly 
Christianized groups were highly susceptible to its influence. 
The young church, therefore, which declared itself to be the 
true Israel, or “Israel according to the spirit,” heir to the divine 
promises, found it essential to discredit the “Israel according 
to the flesh,” to prove that God had cast away His people and 
transferred His love to the Christians. From the outset, there- 
fore, Christian anti-Judaism was an original manifestation: it 
differed from the traditional tensions between Israel and the 
nations and did not merely reflect them. Obliged to contest Is- 
rael’s historic heritage and title, and confronted in addition by 
a vigorous rabbinical counter-propaganda, the church unre- 
mittingly concentrated its attention on the Jews and Judaism. 
The anti-Jewish theories developed by the *Church Fathers are 
preeminently variations or extensions of the first accusations 
leveled in the Gospels. They are developed with particular ve- 
hemence by the Greek Fathers who exercised their apostolic 
authority in regions where the Jewish population was large 
and influential. Certain polemics already afford an insight 
into the psychology of the early bishops, whose judeopho- 
bia was on the same scale as their religious fervor. To Greg- 
ory of Nyssa and John Chrysostom, love of Jesus and hatred 
for his presumed executioners were indistinguishable. These 
polemics also testify to the existence of a Jewish population 
which mixed with its Gentile neighbors on an equal footing. 
In the fourth century, John Chrysostom characteristically re- 
proached these Jews with extravagance, gluttony, and disso- 
lute living, as well as with deicide. 

After Christianity became the official religion of the 
Roman state (in 321 C.E.) the emperors began to translate the 
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concepts and claims of the theologians into practice. The an- 
cient privileges granted to the Jews were withdrawn, rabbinical 
jurisdiction was abolished or severely curtailed, and prosely- 
tism was prohibited and made punishable by death, as were 
relations with Christian women. Finally, Jews were excluded 
from holding high office or pursuing a military career. The 
rapid disintegration of the Roman Empire in the fifth century, 
however, postponed the principal effects of this legal forfei- 
ture of rights. As the model that was to inspire the clerical 
and lay legislators of the Middle Ages, its repercussions on Ju- 
deo-Christian relations only become apparent centuries later. 
The persistence of Judaism, seemingly a contradiction of the 
Christian conception of the church as Verus Israel, “the true 
Israel,’ led the great theologians, notably “Augustine, to elabo- 
rate the doctrine that represents the Jews as the nation which 
was a “witness” to the truth of Christianity. Their existence was 
further justified by the service they rendered to the Christian 
truth in attesting through their humiliation the triumph of the 
church over the synagogue. “Unintelligent, they possess intel- 
ligent books”; they are thus condemned to perpetual servitude. 
A further variation, reversing a biblical image, depicts the Jews 
as Esau and the Christians as Jacob. They are also Cain, guilty 
of fratricide, cursed and marked with a sign for eternity. How- 
ever, the hostility of this allegorization also implies a nascent 
tendency on the part of the church to protect the Jews, since 
“if someone killed Cain, Cain would be revenged sevenfold” 
Thus the ideological arsenal of Christian antisemitism was 
completely established in antiquity. However, from the social 
standpoint the deterioration of the Jewish position was only 
beginning, and it seems clear that in the early period virulent 
judeophobia was mainly limited to the clergy. 


In Early Islam 

From the theological standpoint, the Koran also contained 
attacks against the Jews, as they refused to recognize Mu- 
hammad as the prophet sent by God. In certain respects, Mu- 
hammad utilized the Bible in a manner similar to that of the 
Christian theologians, since he found in it the announcement 
of his own coming, but at the same time he also used the New 
Testament in the same way. As a result, Jews and Christians, 
although “infidels,” are both regarded by the Koran as “Peoples 
of the Book,” “possessing Scriptures.” 

Since Islam spread by force of arms rather than by spiri- 
tual propaganda, it did not generally aspire, at least initially, 
to conquer souls. Therefore, it displayed greater tolerance than 
Christianity. The religions of the two “Peoples of the Book” 
were Officially recognized, and a special status combining 
subjection and protection was evolved for them. Apart from 
the distinguishing colors of their insignia, the dhimmi (“pro- 
tected”) Jews and Christians were subjected to the same mea- 
sures and were obliged to pay the same tax. On various occa- 
sions they were included in the same persecutions. But in the 
regions where Islam reigned, the forms of anti-Judaism and 
anti-Christianity each evolved in their own way. When Islam 
began to spread, the majority of the subjected territories were 
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Christian, and in them Greek remained the official language 
for some time. One source of antisemitism in Islam, there- 
fore, may derive from ancient Christian anti-Judaism. The 
celebrated controversialist Al-Jahiz (mid-ninth century) cites 
in an anti-Christian polemic four reasons why the faithful 
held a better opinion of the Christians than of the Jews: 
the Christians wielded power in Byzantium and elsewhere; 
unlike the Jews, they engaged in secular sciences; they as- 
similated more easily and adopted Muslim names, and they 
engaged in more respectable occupations. In the same pe- 
riod the historian Al-Tabari observed that “the Christians 
bear witness against the Jews morning and night.” Thus, a 
number of anti-Jewish traditions and legends from Chris- 
tian folklore penetrated, with appropriate adaptations, into 
that of Islam. 

However, the concepts relating to ritual purity and 
dietary laws, of similar inspiration for both Jews and Mus- 
lims, as well as the observance of circumcision, drew them 
together in that they excluded or lessened certain inhibitory 
phobias such as the fear of pollution. In addition, Muslim rev- 
elation was not founded on the biblical canon and could not 
become a ground of contention, thus excluding one source 
of polemics and oppression. In sum, the term antisemitism, 
which becomes a particularly blatant semantic misnomer 
when used in connection with the Arab world, also regarded 
as “Semitic” can be employed only with qualifications in ref- 
erence to Islam. 

From the 12" century, the expeditions of the Crusades 
aggravated the condition of Christians in the Orient. Perse- 
cutions were followed by forced mass conversions to Islam. 
In many regions the Jews remained the only “infidels” with 
exceptional status, so that their situation became more vul- 
nerable. In North Africa and Muslim Spain they were also 
fiercely persecuted (period of the *Almohads). Yet it is from 
this period that the position of the Jews in western Christen- 
dom progressively deteriorated, and until the modern era, 
Jewish migration usually proceeded from Christian to Islamic 
countries. But migratory phenomena, like the frequency or in- 
tensity of persecutions, are imperfect indicators of a collective 
attitude, and literature provides a better conspectus: Although 
in Islamic literature and folklore the Jew is often depicted in an 
unfavorable light - frequently accused of malevolence toward 
non-Jews, or even of plotting their damnation — he is only in 
exceptional cases invested with the satanic character and at- 
tributes frequent in Christian literature. There are Islamic lit- 
erary sources in the medieval age in which the contemporary 
Jew is endowed with positive characteristics. In the modern 
period the position of the Jew in Islamic countries, although 
varying according to region and historical circumstance, has 
tended to deteriorate. The most notorious persecutions, in 
*Yemen in 1697, and in *Meshed, Iran in 1839, were perpe- 
trated by Shi'ites. The Yahud confined to his ghetto - until 
recently in Yemen and even up to the 1970s in certain mellahs 
in Morocco - appeared to the Muslim an object of contempt 
rather than of hatred. 
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The Middle Ages 

Jews had appeared in Western Europe from the beginning of 
the Christian era. At the commencement of the Middle Ages, 
no sign of particular animosity toward them was discernible. 
The clerical anti-Jewish polemics of the period deplored the 
influence the Jews exerted on the simple people and pointed 
to the existence of cordial, sometimes intimate, Judeo-Chris- 
tian relations. Characteristic are the epistles of the ninth-cen- 
tury Christian reformer Archbishop *Agobard: “Things have 
reached a stage where ignorant Christians claim that the Jews 
preach better than our priests... some Christians even cele- 
brate the Sabbath with the Jews and violate the holy repose of 
Sunday... Men of the people, peasants, allow themselves to be 
plunged into such a sea of errors that they regard the Jews as 
the only people of God, and consider that they combine the 
observance of a pure religion and a truer faith than ours.” 

The *Church Councils continually legislated to prevent 
these contacts. Ecclesiastical propaganda seems to have pro- 
duced its first fruits at the beginning of the 11" century, when 
persecutions and expulsions were recorded in Rouen, Orleans, 
Limoges, and Mainz. A persecution inflicted at the time on 
Christians in the Orient was used as a pretext, and, apparently 
dating from the same period is the fable depicting the Jews 
as legionaries of the Anti-Christ. However, the crucial event 
was the First Crusade (1096). Religious excitation commingled 
with greed for gain. As bands of crusaders set out to recap- 
ture the sepulcher of Jesus they were prompted to wreak ven- 
geance on Jesus’ legendary enemies and killers and attacked 
the Jewish quarters of German and French towns along their 
way. The massacres perpetrated during the summer of 1096 
made a lasting impression on both Christians and Jews. The 
tradition of sacrifice, *Kiddush ha-Shem, was expressed in col- 
lective suicides to avoid forced conversion. 

European economic life began to revive in the 12" cen- 
tury. Although the Christian guilds which began to flourish in 
the cities did not admit Jews, an action which had unfavorable 
repercussions on their commercial activities, the economic re- 
surgence in Europe considerably increased credit operations, 
against which the church began to adopt measures. The church 
regarded the practice of *usury as endangering the eternal sal- 
vation of its flock, and opposed the overt and authorized prac- 
tice of usury, i.e., the acceptance of pledges, with particular 
severity. Being inevitable in contemporary economic condi- 
tions, however, the church subsequently endorsed the practice 
of usury by the Jews, for according to the prevalent opinion 
their souls were lost in any case. The doctrine and practice 
which thus spread constituted a major source of antisemitism 
for, in general, agrarian societies tended to leave the practice 
of usury to foreigners (those who were not “brothers”). The 
Jew, already stigmatized as an infidel and deicide, was now re- 
garded by most as the direct antagonist of the Christian, and 
thus began to symbolize the hostile stranger par excellence. 
The process of differentiation was slow, as shown by the leg- 
end of a miraculous conversion around 1220 which places the 
following question in the mouth of a little girl: “Why is it that 
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the Jews and the Christians have different names since they 
speak the same language and wear the same clothes?” Thus the 
Jew was distinguished primarily by his name, and in contem- 
porary idiom the verb “to judaize” meant both to be a heretic 
and to lend money on interest. 

Secular princes and church prelates were in fact the 
Jews’ silent partners in the practice of usury. Although this 
partnership multiplied the sources of internal antagonism 
among Christians, the Jews were assured of an influential 
protection justified by patristic doctrines: the monarchs of 
the Holy Roman Empire regarded the Jews as serfs of the 
chamber (*servi camerae). Thomas *Aquinas considered them 
condemned to perpetual servitude because of their crime, but 
they were not to be deprived of the necessities of life. As a later 
scholastic, Angelo di Chivasso (1411-1495), said: “to be a Jew 
is a crime, not, however, punishable by a Christian” 

Each renewed preaching for the Crusades roused anti- 
Jewish excesses, despite the protection afforded by the eccle- 
siastical and lay authorities. Religious consciousness in the 
masses intensified, and the evolution of theological thinking 
tended to emphasize and particularize the Jewish role as the 
scapegoat of Christianity. The 12‘ and 13" centuries saw the 
crystallization of the doctrine of transubstantiation, whereby 
the flesh and blood of Christ become present in the conse- 
crated Host and wine - a doctrine definitively stated at the 
Fourth Lateran *Council (1215). As a result, the eucharistic cult 
acquired concrete character. Miraculous tales in connection 
with the Host, proliferated, frequently of *Host desecration by 
the Jews, and the *blood libel also began to inflict its ravages. 
These two closely connected allegations both relate to the de- 
lusion that a criminal conspiracy was being fabricated by the 
Jews against Jesus and the Christians. Psychologists have ex- 
plained this suspicion as the transference of a guilt complex 
on the part of Christian communicants who attacked Jews. In 
partaking of the flesh and blood, they sought to identify them- 
selves with the God-man who had taken upon himself the sins 
of the world, but they were unable to attain this identification 
satisfactorily. The resultant feeling of culpability could well be 
projected onto the “witness” people: the Jews were the people 
of God, but the only group to remain outside the universal 
communion of Christians. 

The Fourth Lateran Council also promulgated a canon 
requiring the Jews to wear a distinguishing mark: the decision 
was intended to make any intimate relations between Jews and 
Christians impossible. The form of mark was not specified. 
In practice, the Jews in Latin countries were made to adopt a 
disk sewn onto their clothing, and in the Germanic countries a 
distinctive hat. Characteristically, contemporary iconography 
also depicts the biblical patriarchs, as well as Christian her- 
etics of all kinds, in this dress. The appearance of the Jewish 
*badge also helped to propagate fables that showed the Jews 
as physically different from other men. The badge, or patch, 
became popularly known as the yellow badge, yet colors and 
forms varied in the Christian as well as in the Muslim world, 
where markings to distinguish the non-Muslim seem to have 
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been introduced as early as the eighth century. Other fea- 
tures ascribed include a tail and horns - the attributes of the 
devil - and a distinctive smell (foetor judaicus), the converse 
of “the odor of sanctity.” 

During the 13" century the economic position of the 
Jews, and consequently the protection from which they ben- 
efited, was impaired by the development of finance on an in- 
ternational scale in Italy by, e.g., the Florentine and Siennese 
banks, and by the Lombards in France. The kings of England 
found that they could now dispense with the services of the 
Jews, and expelled them in 1290. In 1306 the first general ex- 
pulsion from France took place. *Expulsions and massacres 
also followed in the German towns. The mass expulsions 
helped to perpetuate the image of Jewish homelessness, of 
the *Wandering Jew condemned to roam from country to 
country, in the eyes of the masses. At the beginning of the 14" 
century the specter of conspiracy against Christianity found 
new expression in the popular belief that the wells were be- 
ing poisoned by the Jews. It is necessary to draw a distinc- 
tion between these myths of a popular demonology, which 
the church itself did not endorse, but on the contrary com- 
bated, and the clerical anti-Jewish tradition. Apart from the 
religious and economic factors referred to above, persistent 
agencies of religious excitation were the development of a lit- 
erature written in the vernacular and the growing popularity 
of the “Passion plays,’ which reenacted the crucifixion. Pas- 
sion plays took place annually, lasted several days, and pre- 
sented the cruelty and perfidy of the Jewish executioners in a 
highly realistic fashion. 

Very often the established lay and ecclesiastical authori- 
ties continued to protect the Jews The most implacable adver- 
saries of the Jews were now recruited among the rising middle 
class, and particularly among the mendicant Franciscan and 
Dominican orders. The Italian anti-Jewish Franciscan preach- 
ers John of *Capistrano and *Bernardino da Feltre, at whose 
instigation the institution of the *Monte di Pieta spread rap- 
idly, and the Dominican Vincente *Ferrer in Spain, were es- 
pecially vituperative. In Spain, the slow pace of the Christian 
reconquest - a process lasting from the 11" to the 15'" centu- 
ries - enabled the Jews to continue to benefit from a privi- 
leged situation. Thus the conceptions current in the rest of 
Europe took time to spread to the Peninsula. It was not until 
the end of the 14" century that the preaching of Archdeacon 
Fernando Martinez of Seville set in motion a wave of bloody 
persecutions. The numerical and social importance of Spanish 
Jewry resulted in a different evolution, particularly the phe- 
nomenon of Crypto-Judaism practiced by the *Conversos. 
The Castilian *Inquisition was founded in 1478 to eradicate 
it. In 1492 Jews of the faith were expelled from Spain after a 
preliminary blood libel trial - the case of Nino de la Guar- 
dia — had been staged. 

Poland, where a Christian middle class was slow to de- 
velop, became the principal country of refuge for European 
Jewry at the end of the Middle Ages. Russia, however, followed 
a different course in consequence of a religious schism which 
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menaced Russian Orthodoxy at the end of the 14 century. 
This “judaizing heresy” predicated in an extreme form the ten- 
dencies of return to the Old Testament present in the Refor- 
mation movements of Western Europe. It acquired followers 
at the court of Moscow but was rapidly stifled. As a result, ac- 
cess to Russia was barred to Jews hereafter. Religious struggle 
was thus the starting point for the traditional judeophobia of 
the ruling Russian dynasties. 

In general, popular susceptibility to antisemitism de- 
veloped in the Middle Ages. It was henceforth perpetuated 
by linguistic usage and religious instruction. In all languages 
the term “Jew” and its derivatives had assumed a derogatory 
significance. Religious instruction by the catechism, practi- 
cally the only form of popular education until a later period, 
instilled hostility against the “executioners of Christ” into the 
souls of children. “If it is incumbent upon a good Christian 
to detest the Jews, then we are all good Christians,’ Erasmus 
stated ironically at the beginning of the 16" century. 


The Reformation 

The Reformation had important complex and even contra- 
dictory repercussions on the evolution of antisemitism. One 
branch of Protestantism, namely Calvinism and the sects or 
movements influenced by it, proved less judeophobic than 
Catholicism until the 20 century. The other branch, Luther- 
anism, became increasingly antisemitic. How may this diver- 
gency be explained? It is as difficult to give a complete answer 
as it is to establish the exact relationship - a problem posed by 
Max *Weber and his school -between the “Protestant ethic” 
and “the capitalist spirit” or modern mentality. From the out- 
set Calvinism and its derivatives emphasized individual re- 
sponsibility, embracing social values and energetic moral ac- 
tion. To Lutheranism, on the other hand, justification by faith 
implied a renunciation of civic responsibility, and hostility 
to active faith (or “salvation through works”), which Luther 
himself described as juedischer Glaube (“Jewish faith”). At the 
end of his life the German reformer vilified the Jews in vio- 
lent pamphlets which could not fail to exert their influence. 
Conversely, the role played by the Old Testament in Calvin- 
ism led the Puritan sects to identify themselves with the Jews 
of the Bible and reflected favorably on their attitude toward 
contemporary Jewry. The French Calvinists were a special 
case: themselves persecuted until the French Revolution, their 
sympathies were traditionally pro-Jewish, an outlook retained 
to a considerable extent to the present day. 

An immediate consequence of the Reformation was to 
aggravate the position of the Jews in regions which remained 
Catholic. The popes of the Counter-Reformation were deter- 
mined to restore ecclesiastical usages and the strict applica- 
tion of canon law. One result was that from the second half 
of the 16" century ghettos were introduced, at first in Italy 
and afterward in the Austrian Empire. This segregation then 
served as a convenient additional demonstration of the error 
of Judaism: “A Jewish ghetto is a better proof of the truth of 
the religion of Jesus Christ than a whole school of theologians,’ 
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declared the 18'-century Catholic publicist G.B. Roberti. In 
France, the celebrated Bossuet had expressed analogous views 
in the 17" century. With the advent of the Counter-Reforma- 
tion, therefore, the theses of Augustine and Thomas Aquinas 
regarding the Jews were applied to the letter. However, in the 
Low Countries, which had been freed of Spanish domination, 
the Jews could settle freely. They also began to settle in Great 
Britain and its colonies, and in particular North America, 
from the time of Cromwell. 


Spain after 1492 
Traditional Christian conceptions condemned the Jews be- 
cause their faith was erroneous and strenuous efforts were 
made to convert them, but the mass conversion in Spain in the 
15" century resulted in transference of the customary hostil- 
ity to the converts and to their real or suspected descendants, 
the New Christians. In other words, religious antisemitism, 
far from disarmed by the disappearance of Jews of the faith, 
transformed itself into racial antisemitism. The Inquisition 
gradually stamped out Crypto-Judaism. However, statutes 
promulgated in Spain made “purity of blood” (limpieza de san- 
gre) a new criterion to bar entry of the New Christians whose 
faith was suspect, to certain guilds, and to certain military and 
religious orders. This discrimination, sanctioned by Emperor 
Charles v, spread to the military academies and universities 
and persisted until the Napoleonic Wars. The law involved 
detailed genealogical research and contributed to the obses- 
sion with the code of honor and hidalgoism characteristic of 
old-time Spain. Since New Christians were traditionally con- 
centrated in productive and commercial occupations and in 
crafts, the contempt with which they were held was connected 
with these callings. Such an attitude can be considered a major 
cause of Spanish economic decline in modern times. Vestiges 
of this attitude toward the New Christians still persist in the 
Balearic islands, affecting the *Chuetas of Palma de Majorca. 
Needless to say, the determinant of “purity of blood” was not 
based on actual religious, cultural, or even biological differ- 
ences, but on the illusion fostered by the Old Christians that 
such a difference existed. 

[Leon Poliakov] 


The Enlightenment 

For as long as Christianity held unchallenged sway in Europe, 
Jews could exist only on the margin of European social life. 
With the coming of the 18'*-century Enlightenment, however, 
their isolation slowly began to crumble. A new class of bour- 
geois intellectuals - the philosophes - denounced Christianity 
in the name of Deism, or “natural religion,” and ushered in 
the secularism of the modern era. As a result of their efforts, 
for the first time in centuries the status of the Jews became a 
matter for widespread debate. Many philosophes found it only 
natural to sympathize with the Jews. Not only were Jews the 
oppressed people par excellence in a century which prided it- 
self on its concern for justice, but they were also the most no- 
torious victims of Christian intolerance, which the Enlight- 
enment was sworn to destroy. Accordingly, protests against 
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the persecution of Jews - and especially against the Inquisi- 
tion, the Enlightenment’s béte noire —- became one of the stan- 
dard set pieces of 18'-century rhetoric. Led by Charles Louis 
*Montesquieu, Gotthold Ephraim *Lessing, and Jean Jacques 
*Rousseau, Enlightenment writers everywhere preached that 
Christian and Jew shared a common humanity and common 
human rights. Relatively few of these men foresaw the Eman- 
cipation, which for most of the 18" century remained a distant 
prospect. But emancipation was proposed as early as 1714 by 
the English freethinker John Toland, and it drew increasing 
support from philosophes as the century went on. When, at 
last, the Jews of France were emancipated in 1791, it was largely 
the authority of the Enlightenment which overcame the objec- 
tions of churchmen and gentile economic interests. 

Despite its achievements, however, the Enlightenment’s 
pro-Jewish agitation was not so purely humanitarian as it 
appeared. Much of the indignation which Jewish suffering 
aroused was calculated not to comfort the Jews, but to exploit 
their plight for the purpose of condemning Christianity. Ad- 
miring accounts of the Jewish religion, such as those favored 
by Lessing, were also intended to discredit Christianity — of- 
ten so blatantly that, like Lessing’s famous Nathan der Weise, 
they expounded Judaism as a religion for philosophes to make 
Christianity seem backward by comparison. In short, when 
the Enlightenment chose to defend the Jews, it did so largely 
for reasons of its own; and it dealt with them, in consequence, 
not as real individuals, but as a useful abstraction. The sole 
novelty of its approach was that, whereas the Jews had once 
been a witness to the truth of Christianity, now they were ex- 
pected to demonstrate its error. The actual Jews, meanwhile, 
were usually regarded with suspicion and distaste. The Juda- 
ism which they practiced, after all, was a religion much like 
Christianity and hence considered by Enlightenment thinkers 
as a “superstition” to be eradicated. What was still more seri- 
ous, Judaism was often considered a particularly anti-social 
religion, one which nurtured a stubborn sense of particular- 
ism, perpetuated ancient, fossilized habits, and created grave 
divisions within the state. These opinions were so widely held 
by Enlightenment writers that even friends of the Jews contin- 
ually urged them to abandon their traditions and observances. 
Only Montesquieu, of all the 18" century’s great thinkers, 
showed any willingness to accept the Jews without reforming 
them into something else. Indeed, the most common argu- 
ment for emancipation, as conceived by Christian Wielhelm 
von *Dohm, Honore-Gabriel- Victor Riqueti, Comte de *Mira- 
beau, and others, was precisely that it would convert the Jews 
to the majority culture, thus expunging their most obnoxious 
traits. This view was ultimately upheld by the French revolu- 
tionaries, who declared, when they emancipated the Jews in 
1791: “To the man, everything; to the Jew, nothing” Though 
as a citizen the Jew was to receive full rights, as a Jew he was 
to count for nothing. 

Even so, this program of compulsive emancipation did 
not fully reflect the intense Jew-hatred of the more extreme 
philosophes. Though it is surprising to recall the fact, among 
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this group were some of the leading minds of the 18 cen- 
tury, including Denis* Diderot, Baron Paul Heinrich Dietrich 
d*Holbach, and *Voltaire. Despite their intellectual stature, 
these men launched scurrilous attacks on the Jews which far 
surpassed the bounds of reasoned criticism. Many of their po- 
lemics were not only intolerant, but so vicious and spiteful as 
to compare with all but the crudest propaganda of the 1970s 
or the late 1990s. To some extent, this anti-Jewish fervor can 
be understood as merely one aspect of the Enlightenment’s 
war on Christianity. Diderot, @Holbach, Voltaire, and their 
followers were the most radical anti-Christians of their time, 
and - in contrast to the more moderate Deists who praised 
the Jews - they did not hesitate to pour scorn on Christian- 
ity by reviling its Jewish origins. This tactic was all the more 
useful because Judaism, unlike Christianity, could be abused 
in print without fear of prosecution; but even the fact that the 
Jews made a convenient whipping-boy cannot explain all the 
hostility which they excited. Diatribes written against Jews by 
Enlightment thinkers were often so bitter, so peculiarly vio- 
lent, that they can only have stemmed from a profound emo- 
tional antagonism - a hatred nourished not only by dislike of 
Jewish particularism, refurbished from ancient Greco-Roman 
sources, but also by unconscious Christian prejudice and re- 
sentment of Jewish economic success. Voltaire, in particular, 
detested the Jews with vehement passion. A large part of his 
whole enormous output was devoted to lurid tales of Jew- 
ish credulity and fanaticism, which he viewed as dangerous 
threats to European culture. At times, Voltaire actually pressed 
this argument so far as to imply that Jews were ignorant by na- 
ture, and could never be integrated into a modern society. 

To be sure, prejudices of this kind made little headway 
against the ingrained egalitarianism of the Enlightenment. 
Neither Voltaire nor any other pre-Revolutionary thinker se- 
riously denied that Jews could be assimilated, so that in this 
sense, at least, antisemitism was hardly known. Still less re- 
spectable were outright fantasies like the blood libel, which 
most Enlightenment writers firmly repudiated. Yet the fact 
remains that, for all their resistance to racism and other de- 
lusions, some of the leaders of the Enlightenment played a 
central role in the development of antisemitic ideology. By 
declaring the Jew an enemy of the modern secular state, they 
refurbished the religious anti-Judaism of the Middle Ages and 
set it on an entirely new political path. In so doing, moreover, 
they revealed a depth of feeling against Jews which was wholly 
disproportionate to the Jews’ supposed faults, and which 
would continue to inspire antisemitism even when the Jews’ 
secularism was no longer open to question. 


[Paul Weissman] 


Emancipation and Reaction 

ACHIEVING EMANCIPATION. The newer 19?-century ver- 
sion of antisemitism arose on a soil which had been watered 
for many centuries in Europe by Christian theology and, more 
important, by popular catechisms. The Christian centuries 
had persecuted Jews for theological reasons, but this “teach- 
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ing of contempt” had set the seal on the most ancient of all 
antisemitic themes: that the Jews were a uniquely alien ele- 
ment within human society. In every permutation of Euro- 
pean politics and economics within the course of the century, 
the question of the alienness of the Jew reappeared as an is- 
sue of quite different quality from all of the other conflicts of 
a stormy age. Jews themselves tended to imagine that their 
troubles represented the time-lag of older, medieval Christian 
attitudes, of the anger at “Christ-killers” and “Christ-rejecters,” 
which would eventually disappear. It was not until the works 
of Leo *Pinsker and Theodor *Herzl, the founders of modern 
Zionism were published, that the suggestion was made that 
antisemitism in all of its varieties was, at its very root, a form 
of xenophobia, the hatred of a stranger — the oldest, most 
complicated, and most virulent example of such hatred -and 
that the end of the medieval era of faith and politics did not, 
therefore, mean the end of antisemitism. 

Asa result of both the French and the American revolu- 
tions there were two states in the world at the beginning of the 
196 century in which, in constitutional theory, Jews were now 
equal citizens before the law. In neither case was their emanci- 
pation complete. In the U.S. certain legal disabilities continued 
to exist in some of the individual states and the effort for their 
removal encountered some re-echoes of older Christian preju- 
dices. The Jews in America were, however, at the beginning of 
the 19" century a mere handful, less than 3,000 in a national 
population approaching 4,000,000, and there was therefore 
no contemporary social base for the rise of a serious antise- 
mitic reaction. The issues were different in Europe. In France 
there had been more than a century of economic conflict be- 
tween Jewish small-scale moneylenders, illegal artisans, and 
petty credit and their Gentile clients and competitors. The le- 
gal emancipation of the Jews did not still these angers but, on 
the contrary, exacerbated them. The spokesmen of the politi- 
cal left in eastern France during the era of the Revolution and 
even into the age of *Napoleon argued, without exception that 
the new legal equality for the Jews would not act to assimilate 
them as “useful and productive citizens” into the main body 
of the French people but, rather that it would open new ave- 
nues for the rapacity of these aliens. Napoleon's own activities 
in relation to the Jewish question, including the calling of his 
famous French *Sanhedrin in 1807, were under the impact of 
two themes: the desire to make the Jews assimilate more rap- 
idly and the attempt, through a decree that announced a ten- 
year moratorium on debts owed to Jews in eastern France, to 
calm the angers of their enemies. 

On the other hand, Jews were visibly and notoriously 
the beneficiaries of the Revolution. It was, indeed, true that a 
number of distinguished émigrés had been helped to escape 
by former Jewish associates, and it was even true that the bulk 
of the Jewish community, at least at the very beginning of the 
Revolution and a few years later during the Terror, feared 
rather than favored the new regime. Nonetheless, in the minds 
of the major losers, the men of the old order and especially 
of the church, the Jews were the chief, or at the very least the 
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most obvious, winners during the era of the Revolution. The 
association of French antisemitism with counterrevolution- 
ary forces, with royalist-clericalist reaction, throughout the 
next 150 years was thus begun very early. In the demonology 
of antisemitism it was not difficult to transform the Sanhed- 
rin in Paris in 1807 into a meeting of a secret society of Jews 
plotting to take over the world. This connection was made in 
that year by Abbé *Barruel in his book Mémoire pour servir a 
[histoire du jacobinisme. This volume is the source of all of the 
later elaborations of the myth of the Elders of Zion. 

In Europe as a whole a new kind of antisemitism was 
evoked by the new kind of war that the revolutionary armies, 
and the far more successful armies of Napoleon, were waging 
against their enemies. 

Between 1790 and 1815 the armies of France appeared 
everywhere not, as they announced, as conquerors holding 
foreign territory for ransom or for annexation, but as libera- 
tors of the peoples from the yoke of their existing govern- 
ments in order to help them regenerate themselves in a new 
state of freedom. Wherever the Revolution spread, its legisla- 
tion included, in places as far-flung as Westphalia, Italy, and 
even briefly, Erez Israel, equality for Jews. It was entirely rea- 
sonable on the part of the Austrian police, and the secret ser- 
vices of some of the other European powers, to suspect that 
some of the Jews within their borders were really partisans of 
Napoleon. In the wake of his defeat the emancipation of the 
Jews remained on the books in France, but it was removed 
elsewhere, with some modifications in favor of Jews, as an 
imposition of a foreign power. The battle for Jewish equal- 
ity had to begin again; it became part of a century-long battle 
in Europe to achieve the liberal revolution everywhere. This 
struggle had not yet ended by the time of World War 1, for at 
that moment the largest Jewish community in the world, that 
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in the Russian Empire, was not yet emancipated and had, in- 
deed, suffered grievously throughout the century. 

In the early and middle years of the 19» century the most 
important battleground between Jews and their enemies was 
in Germany. Capitalism was rapidly remaking the social struc- 
ture and Jews were the most easily identifiable element among 
the “new men.” The victims of the rising capitalist order, espe- 
cially the lower-middle classes, found their scapegoat in the 
most vulnerable group among the successful, the Jews. In a 
different part of society, and from a nationalist perspective, the 
most distinguished of German historians of the day, Heinrich 
*Treitschke, was insisting toward the end of the century that 
the acculturated and legally emancipated Jews, who thought 
in their own minds that they had become thoroughly German, 
were really aliens who still had to remake themselves from the 
ground up and to disappear inconspicuously. Not long after 
the turn of the century Werner *Sombart (Die Juden und das 
Wirtschaftsleben, 1911) was to express his own ambivalence 
about capitalism as a whole by insisting, against Max Weber, 
that it was the Jews, and not the Protestants, who had always 
been, even in biblical days, the inventors and bearers of the 
capitalist spirit. Such identification between the Jews and the 
spirit of capitalism had been made, to their discredit, seven 
decades earlier, in 1844, by the young Karl *Marx in his essay 
“On the Jewish Question.” For antisemites of both the politi- 
cal right and the left, who struggled against capitalism for dif- 
ferent reasons, such identification was one of the sources and 
rationales of Jew-hatred throughout the modern era, well into 
the Nazi period. 

On the surface of events modern German antisemitism 
began with riots by the peasants in 1819, using the rhetoric of 
older Christian hostility. This attitude toward Jews was soon 
transformed by the rising romanticism and the nationalist re- 
actions to the Napoleonic wars into an assertion that the true 
German spirit, which had arisen in the Teutonic forests, was 
an organic and lasting identity in which the Jew could not, 
by his very nature, participate. For this purpose the work of 
Count Joseph-Arthur de *Gobineau on race was pressed into 
service to make the point that the Jews were a non-Aryan, 
Oriental element whose very nature was of a different mo- 
dality. Richard *Wagner insisted on this point not only in his 
overt antisemitic utterances but also indirectly in his operas, 
in which he crystallized the Teutonic myths as a quasi-reli- 
gious expression of the authentic German spirit. In Wagner's 
footsteps there appeared the work of his son-in-law, Houston 
Stewart *Chamberlain (The Foundations of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, 1899), which pronounced the presence of Jews in German 
society to be radically inimical to its very health. In the popu- 
lar mind these theorists of national culture were understood 
within a situation in which the intellectual importance of Ger- 
many in Europe was not equaled by its political significance, 
for the scandalous division of the country lasted until 1870. To 
be united and German was the dominant ideal. 

The very difficulties in realizing the unity of Germany 
brought the existence of Jews into unfriendly focus. Very few 
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elements in mid-19'* century Germany society, even among 
their friends, were willing to regard Jews as true Germans. 
Jews were asking for political equality more in the name of 
the universal rights of man - that is, as partisans of the cos- 
mopolitan principle — than as sons of the German people. As 
a result, the ultimate attainment of equality, first in Prussia 
in 1859 and ultimately in all of Germany in the aftermath of 
the unification of the country in 1870, had a quite narrow so- 
cial base. It was identified with the rise of the bourgeois lib- 
eralism, but this element never dominated in mid-19*h-cen- 
tury Germany as it did in contemporary England. What was 
worse, from a Jewish perspective, was that as a middle-class 
element the Jews were themselves in competition with the very 
class which had facilitated their entry into society. Toward the 
end of the century the German middle class itself was shift- 
ing its political alignment from liberalism to romantic con- 
servatism. To be sure, the main thrust of German liberalism 
continued to regard antisemitism as reactionary, just as the 
main body of German Socialism would have no truck with 
the identification of all Jews with the capitalist oppressors of 
the working class. Nonetheless, antisemitism was sufficiently 
potent for all its themes to coalesce into the image of the suc- 
cessful, non-national, unproductive foreigner, whose power 
resided in money, in his mastery of the legerdemain of mod- 
ern manipulation, and his cosmopolitan contacts. This “Jew” 
was a lineal descendant of the Jewish maker of love potions in 
Greco-Roman demonology and the poisoner of wells of the 
medieval myths, but the new version was very up to date and 
answered to contemporary frustrations and angers. 

In the last quarter of the 19"* century, antisemitism be- 
came an acceptable element in German political life to be ma- 
nipulated at opportune moments by political leaders seeking 
popular lower-middle-class support. The very term antisemi- 
tism had been invented by Wilhelm Marr in 1879 and it was 
in that year that the court chaplain, Adolph *Stoecker, had 
made his first public antisemitic speech, “What We Demand 
of Modern Jewry,’ and had then turned his Christian Socialist 
Party in overtly anti-Jewish directions. With the rise of Ger- 
man imperialism toward the end of the century and the sense 
of success it gave Germany, political antisemitism waned, but 
social distance continued unaltered. 

In France, Jews had not been an issue of any consid- 
erable importance after the restoration of the Bourbons to 
power in 1815. There alone Jewish political gains had been 
safeguarded without question, because the fundamental so- 
cial changes which had been introduced by the Revolution 
could not be radically altered by the return of the émigrés. 
Nonetheless, Jews remained one of the most visible symbols 
of these very changes, and the attacks upon Jews, both from 
the extreme right and the extreme left, were sufficiently overt 
to provide the spark for greater difficulties in the second half 
of the century. Two of the greatest theorists of Socialism in 
France, Pierre-Joseph *Proudhon and Charles *Fourier, were 
anti-Jewish on the ground that Jewish capitalist interests stood 
counter to those of the peasants and the workers, and that the 
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Jewish spirit as a whole was antithetical to their vision of a re- 
formed humanity living the life of unselfish social justice. In 
France, too, the changes being brought about by capitalism 
and the Industrial Revolution made many people feel helpless, 
as their lives were being remade for the worse. The power of 
the *Rothschilds was very evident in France, especially in the 
age of Louis Napoleon, and some of the anger at the new age 
came to expression in attacks on them by left-wingers such 
as Alphonse *Toussenel. In the time of conflict which fol- 
lowed the fall of France in 1870 major elements among all 
forces contending for power after the debacle could blame 
their troubles on the Jews. 

In the renewed political battles of the 1870s and 1880s the 
overwhelming majority of the Jewish community in France 
was associated with the liberal republican forces against the 
conservative Catholics, who were enemies of the Republic. 
From 1879 to 1884 republican anti-clericals dominated in 
parliament and succeeded in freeing French education from 
clerical control. One of the building blocks of the almost suc- 
cessful counterrevolution of 1888, in which General Boulanger 
very nearly made an end of the Republic, was antisemitism. 
The myth that the small handful of Jews in France had enor- 
mous and highly dangerous economic power had been broad- 
cast two years before in perhaps the single, most successful 
antisemitic and counterrevolutionary book ever published, 
Edouard *Drumont’s La France Juive, which went through 
innumerable editions. Late in 1894 antisemitism became the 
central issue of French society and politics for at least a decade 
and the reechoes of the positions taken in those years can still 
be heard. Captain Alfred *Dreyfus, the first Jew to become a 
member of the general staff of the French army, was accused 
of spying for Germany. The outcry against Dreyfus was joined 
not only by the clerical-royalist right but also by some ele- 
ments of the French left. His ultimate vindication was the re- 
sult of the exercise of the moral conscience in the service of 
truth by a number of individuals more concerned about the 
preservation of the Republic than about the rights of Jews. 


[Arthur Hertzberg] 


ANTISEMITIC POLITICAL PARTIES AND ORGANIZATIONS. A 
distinction must be made between organizations that tempo- 
rarily adopted antisemitic attitudes and those founded with 
the express purpose of fighting alleged negative Jewish in- 
fluences. Into the first category fall some originally liberal 
groups, especially in Austria and Romania, as well as most of 
the clerical parties. For example, the German Catholic Cen- 
ter Party blamed Bismarck’s Kulturkampf on the Jews but later 
relented and even protected Jewish religious interests. Many 
conservative groups vacillated in a similar fashion as did cer- 
tain socialist movements, like the Fourierists in France, some 
disciples of F. *Lassalle in Germany, and the Narodniki in Rus- 
sia. Even the Social-Democrat parties later rid themselves, 
though rather tardily, of antisemitic tendencies. The groups 
that called themselves Christian-Social were steeped in an- 
tisemitism, although for some of them anti-Judaism served 
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mainly as a means of vote-catching and of competing with 
all-round antisemitic parties, while for others it constituted 
an integral part of their program. Since it is difficult to sepa- 
rate them, all parties which displayed anti-Jewish tendencies 
are included here. 

The appearance of anti-Jewish parties and organizations, 
whether they were based on economic, religious, or voelkisch 
(Aryan nationalist) ideologies or a combination of all three, 
constitutes the most important distinguishing mark of mod- 
ern antisemitism, which came to the fore after the political 
reshuffle of Europe following the wars of 1866 and 1870-71, 
and particularly after the general economic crisis of 1873. All 
antisemitic organizations aspired to influence public life by 
means such as mass movements and parliamentary pressure 
groups. Although before World War 1 most of them were short 
lived and failed to acquire mass support, they registered lo- 
cal victories and accumulated valuable political experience. 
Moreover, by their incessant propaganda they infected large 
parts of the population with a latent antisemitism. Germany 
and Austria were the first countries to experience organized 
antisemitism, preceding Hungary and Poland. France on the 
one hand, and Russia and Romania on the other, constitute 
separate categories. 


Germany. In the mid-1870s certain antisemitic social reform 
groups of artisans, small traders, and clerks began to form lo- 
cal organizations. A prominent instance in Saxony was Ernst 
Schmeitzner’s Society for the Protection of Artisans and Trad- 
ers. Rural advocates of social reform also gathered in small so- 
cieties. Groups like the Antisemitic League of Wilhelm *Marr 
(1879) occupied themselves less with economic reform than 
with voelkisch issues. Thus, from the outset of organizational 
activities, two main trends in political antisemitism asserted 
themselves: the social and the racist trends. It must be added, 
however, that both were complex: there was a radical and a 
conservative trend in the reform associations, as well as rather 
radical and ultraconservative wings in the racist groups. This 
divergence, originating in the multifaceted and even contra- 
dictory image of the Jew, caused incessant splits and re-for- 
mations in political antisemitism, rendering it more or less 
ineffective until the end of World War 1. 

The first political organizer to use antisemitism as a lever 
for a mass movement was the court preacher Adolf *Stoecker 
in Berlin. Stoecker failed to attract followers to his Christian 
Socialist Workers’ Party (1878) on a platform of Christian 
ethics and reconciliation between state and workers through 
state intervention in economics. In 1879, however, he hit upon 
antisemitism as a vote-catcher for artisans and other mem- 
bers of the lower-middle classes in his speech “Our Demands 
on Modern Judaism.” His activities inspired the founding of 
the antisemitic students’ movement, Verein Deutscher Stu- 
denten (1881). This was not powerful in itself, but it imbued 
the old students’ organizations — the Corps and the Deutsche 
Burschenschaft - with the spirit of racial intolerance, so that 
finally they excluded all Jews from membership. Meanwhile, 
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Stoecker was elected, with Conservative help, to the Prussian 
Diet (1879) and to the Reichstag. Stoecker’s initial success 
was paralleled in Saxony, where the First International Anti- 
Jewish Congress convened in Dresden in 1882, assembling 
during the blood libel of the *Tisza-Eszlar trial, convened 
delegates from Germany, Austria, and Hungary. A standing 
committee decided on the founding of an Alliance Anti-Juive 
Universelle (an allusion to the *Alliance Israélite Universelle) 
and fixed a second congress to be held the following year in 
Chemnitz. This congress attracted additional delegates from 
Russia, Romania, Serbia, and France but no lasting unity was 
established. Later antisemitic congresses (Kassel 1886, Bo- 
chum 1889) were strictly German, and they too accomplished 
close to nothing. 

During 1880 and 1881, some of Stoecker’s most vocifer- 
ous racist allies broke away. The first was Ernst Henrici, who 
headed the radical anti-conservative Soziale Reichspartei for 
about three years. Next was the ultraconservative Max Lieber- 
mann von Sonnenberg, who in conjunction with Friedrich 
*Nietzsche’s brother-in-law, Bernhard Foerster, established 
the Deutscher Volksverein (1881-83). Both parties remained 
weak, and their endeavors to win general support by present- 
ing to Bismarck their joint antisemitic petition asking for the 
abolition of Jewish equality gained them only fleeting success. 
Although they collected 225,000 signatures, they failed at the 
polls. When in 1883 the *Conservative Party severed all con- 
nections with them, the center of political antisemitism shifted 
for a time from Berlin to small towns and rural districts and 
to other German states. This happened in 1886 when Theodor 
*Fritsch of Leipzig, one of the most rabid racists, joined with 
the “Hessian King of Peasants,” Otto Boeckel, and others in 
the Deutsche Antisemitische Vereinigung. Boeckel was imme- 
diately elected to the Reichstag as the first antisemite per se. 
Before the elections of 1890 he founded his own Antisemitic 
People’s Party (renamed in 1893 Deutsche Reformpartei), en- 
joying a certain measure of cooperation with Liebermann von 
Sonnenberg’s reshuffled Deutschsoziale Partei. Thus in 1890 
Von Sonnenberg, Boeckel, and three of Boeckel’s followers 
were elected to the Reichstag, the latter forming the first anti- 
semitic parliamentary group. The 1893 elections showed even 
more striking gains: 16 antisemitic candidates were elected, 
half of them in Hesse. 

This increase was brought about by the public reaction 
to Jewish emancipation, by a definite antisemitic turn in the 
Conservative Party, which adopted an openly anti-Jewish 
paragraph in its so-called Tivoli Program (1892), and by the 
entrance of the feudal-agrarian Bund der Landwirte (“Agrar- 
ian League”) into the political arena as an ultraconservative 
and antisemitic pressure group. Finally, there emerged in Ber- 
lin a new rabble-rouser, Hermann *Ahlwardt, the “headmaster 
of all the Germans.’ Ahlwardt’s triumphs were, however, short 
lived. In 1894 he was received into the parliamentary faction 
of the later-united wings of Liebermann Von Sonnenberg and 
Boeckel’s Deutschsoziale Reformpartei (DsRP), but was soon 
excluded again. Boeckel himself lost his seat in 1903 to a can- 
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didate from a Protestant group. Nevertheless, 11 antisemites 
were elected in 1903, and three more joined them at by-elec- 
tions. However, the realignments within their ranks contin- 
ued. Von Sonnenberg’s Deutschsoziale joined forces with the 
Agrarian League, the Christian-Socialists, and the Bavarian 
Peasant Party. Thus a parliamentary alignment, Wirtschaftli- 
che Vereinigung, was established. Only the remnants of the 
psrP held aloof, commanding six seats in 1907 and three in 
1912, while the Wirtschaftliche Vereinigung secured 19 and 
ten respectively. On the eve of World War 1, although again 
amalgamated into a Deutschvoelkische Partei (1914), party 
antisemitism seemed to be declining, but other previously 
non-antisemitic groups had been deeply infected by its vocif- 
erous activities. Even the left-wing liberal parties (alternately 
called Fortschritt, Freisinn, and again Fortschritt), which had 
staunchly defended Jewish equality, began making election 
agreements with antisemites or otherwise alienating their 
Jewish followers. It was therefore not surprising that various 
club-like right-wing groups openly pursued an anti-Jewish 
line. Such groups, mostly pan-Germanic and imperialist in 
outlook, comprised beside the already mentioned Students’ 
and Agrarian Leagues, the Akademischer Turnerbund (from 
1883), other gymnastic clubs imbued with Friedrich Lud- 
wig Jahn’s exclusive nationalism, the Alldeutscher Verband 
(“Pan-Germanic League”), a small but effective organization 
of influential right-wing personalities, the somewhat simi- 
lar Colonial Society, and many others. Of another hue was 
the Deutschnationaler Handlungsgehilfenverband - pHv 
(from 1893), which became Germany’s largest white-collar 
union, combining trade-union activities with conservative- 
nationalist and antisemitic policies. In 1933 the DHv merged 
with the Nazis in the National Socialist Labor Front. Among 
the small, lodge-like organizations were the Deutschbund of 
Friedrich Lange (1894), the Deutsche Volksbund of Boeckel 
(1907), the Germanen und Waelsungenorden (1912), whose 
activities were coordinated with Fritsch’s Reichs-Hammer- 
bund, and many others. 


Austria and the Hapsburg Dominions. Although there are 
many similarities in the development of the German and 
Austrian antisemitic organizations, there remain two main 
differences. Christian-Socialist antisemitism played a leading 
part in Catholic Austria and even included the conservatives, 
while in Germany Protestant conservatism never relinquished 
its predominance over the Christian-Social movement. Sec- 
ondly, racial antisemitism in Austria partly derived from the 
liberal camp, because of the essentially German nationalism 
of Austrian liberalism which denied the various minorities the 
right of self-determination. Yet the minorities themselves were 
often antisemitic, regarding Jews as proponents of Hapsburg 
domination. On the other hand, pan-German racism antago- 
nized the minorities and did not attain the same influence as 
in Germany. Chronologically, students’ unions led the way, 
excluding Jews as early as 1878. Soon the first Societies for the 
Protection of the Artisans (from 1880) amalgamated in the 
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Oesterreichischer Reformverein (1882), which, under the lead- 
ership of Franz Holubek, was temporarily the main antisemitic 
organization. Later also the Deutsche Schulverein, support- 
ing German schools in non-German territories, excluded Jews 
(1896), as did the nationalist Turnverein, cycling clubs, and the 
Deutsch-Oesterreichischer Alpenverein, which, however, ad- 
opted antisemitism only at the end of World War 1. 

The way for antisemitism as a force in party politics was 
paved by Georg Ritter von *Schoenerer, who gradually shifted 
from liberalism to the extreme nationalist pan-Germanic 
wing, his movement probably influencing the young Adolf 
Hitler. In 1888, when Von Schoenerer was sentenced to prison 
for assault, his Deutschnationaler Verein began to dissolve, 
and the road was clear for the ascendancy of the Christian-So- 
cial movement. Karl von *Vogelsang was its ideological main- 
spring and Karl *Lueger its leading personality. They first at- 
tached themselves to the Christlich-Sozialer Verein (founded 
in 1887). Lueger, although still associated with a Jew (Julius 
Mandl), gradually identified himself with a newly formed anti- 
Jewish and anti-liberal election alignment, the United Chris- 
tians (from 1887). In Vienna he formed a special antisemitic 
city branch (Buergerklub), and in the Austrian Reichsrat he 
led the Free Union for Economic Reform on a Christian Ba- 
sis. These Christian-Social organizations backed him for the 
mayoralty of Vienna, although the nationalist elements broke 
away and formed the short-lived Deutschnationale Vereini- 
gung (1896-1900). He also enlarged the Christian-Social field 
of action outside the capital by means of Peasant Unions; he 
was helped by an able organizer, Msgr. Joseph Scheicher. Thus, 
in the elections of 1902 all 51 antisemitic members of the lower 
Austrian Diet were Christian-Socialists. 

Catholic conservatives (united since 1895 in the Catho- 
lic People’s Party) also wanted Lueger; when the introduction 
of a general ballot in 1907 raised the number of Christian- 
Social members in the Reichsrat to 67, about 29 conserva- 
tives joined with them in a parliamentary Klub, thus estab- 
lishing the Christian-Social movement as the protagonist of 
Austrian conservatism also. Only the radicals, continuing 
Von Schoenerer’s pan-Germanic racism, went their sepa- 
rate way, mainly among the German elements in the Czech 
Sudetenland. Here the Deutsche Arbeiterpartei (1903, later 
called Deutsche Nationalsozialistische Arbeiterpartei) and 
the Deutsche Agrarpartei (1905), with their anticlerical, anti- 
Jewish, and anti-Czech attitude, registered considerable gains. 
However, antisemitism in the Hapsburg countries was not a 
German monopoly. Czech, Polish, and Ruthenian nationalists 
were sporadically as anti-Jewish as they were anti-German, or 
anti-Russian and anti-Polish, all regarding the Jews as part of 
rival nationalism, or decrying them as entirely foreign. 


Hungary. Gy6zo (Victor) *Istéczy, from the liberal benches of 
the Diet, started local antisemitic cells, similar to Marr’s An- 
tisemitic League. He boasted that in 1880 there were already 
78 such cells, which he hoped to amalgamate into a Union of 
Non-Jews. After the riots and pogroms which followed the 
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Tisza-Eszlar blood libel, Ist6czy and Ivan Simonyi, a “na- 
tional-social” antisemite, founded the Antisemitic Club for 
the elections of 1884. They gained 17 seats and captured the 
majority in the Pozsony (Bratislava) municipality but quar- 
reled among themselves and dissolved again. Later, Count Fer- 
dinand Zichy’s Christian-Social movement (Catholic People’s 
Party, founded in 1895) attracted much antisemitic support, 
but was not to the taste of radical-nationalists, although it 
spread vicious anti-Jewish propaganda. 


Poland. While antisemitism in Czechoslovakia and Hungary 
was more or less sporadic, it was endemic in Galicia and Rus- 
sian Poland. Already in the 1880s it had found a spokesman 
in Teofil Merunowicz, who advocated anti-Jewish legislation 
in the Galician Diet. During the 1890s, the Polish Catholic 
People’s Party, led by Jan Stapiniski, which sponsored social 
measures like rural producers’ and consumers’ cooperatives, 
also supported anti-Jewish *boycott measures. When the Jesuit 
Father Stojalowski took over the direction of propaganda, this 
Christian Social movement even initiated a wave of pogroms 
during the by-elections of 1898, in which Father Stojalowski 
was returned to the Diet. At the same time, the National Dem- 
ocratic Party (NDK, *Endecja) organized the radical national 
forces, mainly in Russian Poland. The National Democrats and 
their propaganda were instrumental in transferring antisemi- 
tism into the new Polish state founded after World War 1. 


France. In the abovementioned countries, with the excep- 
tion of Russian Poland, political antisemitism emerged as an 
immediate reaction to the granting of Jewish emancipation. 
French Jewry had already been emancipated for 80 years when 
it was hit by the organized forms of Jew-hatred. The chaotic 
conditions after the French defeat by Germany in 1871, the 
bloodbath of the Paris Commune, and the birth pangs of the 
unloved Third Republic formed the background for anti-lib- 
eralism, anti-parliamentarism, and antisemitism. Even social- 
ists, influenced by the teachings of Charles *Fourier, Pierre Jo- 
seph *Proudhon, and Alphonse *Toussenel, quickly adopted 
the image of Rothschild as the symbol of financial capitalism. 
But in the main, French feelings against the Jews, whether of 
a conservative or of a democratic and social type, were per- 
haps inspired mostly by Catholicism. In its fight against liber- 
alism and socialism Catholicism was looking for a scapegoat; 
this it found first in *Freemasonry and finally in a “Jewish 
plot,’ allegedly exploiting the Masonic order to attain “world 
domination” 

Paralleling Austrian developments, the French-Social- 
Catholic movement started in the 1870s with rather conser- 
vative Catholic Workers’ Clubs; their antisemitism gradu- 
ally increased, especially after the collapse of the Catholic 
bank Union Générale in 1882. However no mass organization 
emerged until about 1890, with the formation of the Christian 
Democratic movement by forces that took their inspiration 
from Edouard *Drumont’s book La France Juive (1886). Such 
a movement also served as a refuge for the disillusioned rem- 
nants of General Boulanger’s supporters. Certain Boulangists 
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and Boulangist organizations, like Paul Dérouléde’s Patriotic 
League, had already dabbled in antisemitism, as had Jacques 
de Biez, one of the first followers of Drumont, who in 1886 at- 
tended the founding ceremony of the Alliance Anti-Israélite 
Universelle in Bucharest. It was only during the course of elec- 
tions of 1890, however, that the French National Antisemitic 
League took shape, under the leadership of the Marquis de 
Morés and Jules Delahaye, as an election alignment for Bou- 
langists and adherents of Drumont. It quickly disintegrated, 
its candidates being defeated at the polls. An attempt by Mores 
to organize the Paris street mob into strong-arm brigades did 
not help, but it invited imitations (see below). The Christian 
Democrats became more republican and radical, and most 
violently antisemitic during the *Dreyfus Affair. Typical of 
this development are the utterances of the anti-monarchist 
Father Hippolyte Gayraud at the first Christian Democratic 
Congress in Lyons (1896). Gayraud held that the church had 
always been antisemitic “on a high moral plane,” and that “all 
social excrement, especially the Jews” should be expelled from 
France. The movement quickly disintegrated after the pardon 
of Dreyfus in 1906. Meanwhile, however, antisemitism pros- 
pered, not only in Paris, but also in the provincial towns where 
antisemitic small businessmen’s and salesmen’s organizations 
sprang up in Lyons, Poitiers, Dijon, Nancy, and other places, 
and finally in Algiers, where Max Régis instigated anti-Jewish 
atrocities, gaining for himself the mayoralty and for Drumont 
a seat in the Chamber of Deputies. In Paris itself, the most im- 
portant local group before 1897, when Jules Guerin renewed 
the Ligue Antisémite and organized the mob into anti-Drey- 
fusard and anti-Jewish commandos, was the Students Anti- 
semitic League (1894), which remained active in the streets 
and at the university during the Dreyfus Affair. Several of its 
founders later formed a National Anti-Jewish Party (1901), but 
finally joined l*Action Frangaise. This extreme chauvinist and 
royalist group (founded in 1899), which sponsored a conserva- 
tive “landed antisemitism,” remained a political force for more 
than 40 years, until Hitler's conquest of France. 


Romania. In Romania and czarist Russia, antisemitism was to 
a large extent government-sponsored. Within the borders of 
constitutional Romania parliamentary parties flourished and 
vied among themselves in sponsoring anti-Jewish measures, 
turning the parliament itself into the main stage for antise- 
mitic propaganda and for discriminative legislation against 
the “foreigners,” in flagrant violation of international commit- 
ment (see Congress of *Berlin). In this, the so-called Liberal 
Party under John Bratianu surpassed the conservatives, as the 
land-owning boyars were to a certain extent interested in pro- 
tecting “their” Jews. In 1886, under the influence of Edouard 
Drumont, Bucharest served as the center for a new departure 
in international antisemitism: the Alliance Anti-Israélite Uni- 
verselle was founded by Romanian, Hungarian, and French 
intransigents, Drumont being unanimously elected president. 
But this time, too, the international organization very quickly 
proved abortive. About ten years later (1895), the Romanians 
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organized their own Universal Antisemitic League with A.C. 
*Cuza, the deputy N. Jorga, and other members of parliament 
and high officials in leading positions. It established branches 
in many towns, pledging itself “to make life intolerable” for 
Jews and to force them out of the country. In the following 
years pogroms in Romania were numerous and vicious, cul- 
minating in rural anti-Jewish riots that led to a general peasant 
uprising, which in 1907 had to be quelled by the army. On the 
eve of World War 1, the so-called “Culture-League” continued 
the pogrom propaganda in derision of its name, vowing to cre- 
ate a situation in which “Russia with its pogroms and blood 
libels would seem to be a Promised Land to the Jews.” 


Russia. Although Russia was the land of the most violent an- 
tisemitism, it had perhaps the fewest organizations devoted 
to it, for Russian autocratic patterns of government did not 
allow even antisemitic groups. Thus, the first known reac- 
tionary antisemitic organization, the Sacred League, which 
sprang up after the assassination of Czar Alexander 11 in 
March 1881, was clandestine, although arch-reactionary high 
officials and even ministers seem to have furthered it. In their 
eyes the Jews were the source of all rebellion, and they them- 
selves used terror and violence to destroy the “leaven of rev- 
olution.” It is generally believed that the Sacred League was 
instrumental in fomenting the pogroms of 1881 and 1882. It 
was dissolved at the end of that year. Toward the end of 1904, 
when the Japanese war was going badly for Russia, and early 
in 1905, when the revolution broke out, another antisemitic 
organization was formed, the *Union of the Russian People, 
rather similar in character and aims to its predecessor. This 
league was openly recognized, and even furthered by the czar 
and his government, together with its secret fighting squads, 
the “Black Hundreds,’ which were largely responsible for the 
pogroms of 1905 and for counterrevolutionary political as- 
sassinations. The Union of the Russian People, acting in the 
open, continued in existence until World War 1, and inspired 
the formation of several similar “patriotic” organizations. Per- 
haps its most reactionary offspring was the United Nobility 
(1911), one of its leading spirits being N.E. Markov. This party 
openly advocated the complete expulsion of the Jews from 
the country, and did much to spread blood libels against the 
Jews which finally culminated in the *Beilis case. Even during 
the war, government-sponsored antisemitism scarcely abated 
and was responsible for the allegation of an act of Jewish high 
treason against the Russian Army in the village of Kuzhi (1915), 
which was given wide publicity by every Russian newspaper. 


[Jacob Toury] 


RUSSIA AND CENTRAL EUROPE. There was a radical differ- 
ence between the situation in Western Europe in the 19" cen- 
tury and that which prevailed in the Russian Empire. At least 
in theory the West European states were not anti-Jewish. De- 
spite occasional liberalizations, the czarist regime as a whole 
regarded it as its duty to protect the bulk of its population 
against the spread of Jewish economic influence or even of 
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Jewish population. A few attempts in the course of the century 
at the assimilation of the Jews did not alter the basic outlook of 
the state, that Jews were dangerous aliens. The czar continued 
to derive the validation of his absolutism from theology, from 
the identification of the Caesar and Jesus by the Orthodox 
faith; antisemitism based on Christian religious prejudice thus 
remained alive and virulent. Whatever hopes the Jews had in 
the course of the 19"* century for improvement in their status 
rested in the hopes for the evolution of czarist absolutism to- 
ward parliamentary democracy. Repeated repressions made 
such hopes clearly illusory, and younger Jews in increasing 
numbers turned to helping to prepare revolution. This served 
to enrage the government, and the reactionary circles which 
supported it, even further. The regime kept imposing more 
economic disabilities on the Jews, keeping them in the least 
secure of middlemen occupations such as petty shopkeepers, 
innkeepers, and managers of estates for absentee landlords; in 
these capacities Jews were in direct, often unpleasant, contact 
with the poorest of the peasants. The government made it its 
business to use these resentments to draw attention away from 
the seething angers which pervaded the whole of the social 
system. Antisemitism was thus encouraged and fostered as a 
tactical tool for preserving czarist absolutism. 

The critically important event in the history of Russian 
antisemitism took place in 1881, when a wave of pogroms oc- 
curred involving outbreaks in some 160 cities and villages of 
Russia. The occasion for these outrages was the assassination 
of Czar Alexander 11 by revolutionary terrorists on March 13, 
1881. Among the assassins was one Jewish girl who played 
quite a minor role, but reactionary newspapers almost im- 
mediately began to whip up anti-Jewish sentiment. The gov- 
ernment probably did not directly organize these riots, but it 
stood aside as Jews were murdered and pillaged, and the re- 
gime used the immediate occasion to enact anti-Jewish eco- 
nomic legislation in 1882 (the *May Laws). The situation con- 
tinued to deteriorate to such a degree that in the next reign 
Czar *Nicholas 11 financially supported the antisemitic or- 
ganization, the Black Hundreds, and made no secret of his 
personal membership, and that of the crown prince, in that 
organization (see *Union of Russian People). This body was 
associated with the government in directly fomenting po- 
groms during the revolutionary years of 1903 and 1905; in that 
latter year the libel known as the Protocols of the *Elders of 
Zion was first published under the auspices of the secret po- 
lice by the press of the czar, although he himself believed the 
work to be a fraud. The ordeal of Mendel *Beilis arose within 
the hysterical atmosphere of disintegrating czarism. He was 
accused in 1911 in Kiev of ritual murder, and the full weight 
of government power was put behind the prosecution. His 
acquittal at the trial in 1913 was the culmination of two years 
of battle between the regime and the Jews and their support- 
ers in liberal humanitarian circles in Russia and throughout 
the world. 

It was, indeed, in such circles, which were the Russian 
parallel to the forces which had created western parliamentary 
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democracy and social and intellectual liberalism, that the Jews 
found support during a tragic period. When these elements 
came briefly to power in the revolution of February 1917 the 
Jews were immediately given the rights of equal citizens. 

Nonetheless, despite this later, brief, and abortive victory 
of liberalism, after 1882 this current seemed too weak and di- 
vided to afford the Jews much hope for the future. Men like 
Ivan Sergejevitch Turgenev had mixed feelings about Jews 
and even Lev Nikolajevitch Tolstoy did not always hasten to 
support them when they were under attack. The political left 
was even more ambiguous. Even some of the Jews within the 
general revolutionary movements saw the Jewish petty bour- 
geoisie not as a victim but as an oppressor. The anger of the 
peasants and the urban poor was, therefore, regarded as mer- 
ited, and their pogrom activities were even viewed as positive 
stirrings toward the ultimate revolution. This was, for example, 
the stand of the Narodniki, the pro-peasant populist group, 
with regard to the pogroms of 1881. More fundamentally, the 
revolutionary groups in Russia had even less patience with 
specifically Jewish problems, or with any desires on the part 
of Jews to continue their own communal identity, than was 
to be found in the European left as a whole. The young Lenin 
was an opponent of antisemitism, and he held that the prob- 
lems of the Jews would disappear along with that of all other 
people in Russia in a new socialist order. On the other hand, 
Lenin insisted that Jews would have to undergo a more radical 
and cultural transformation than any other element in Russia 
and that any Jew who opposed assimilation was “simply a na- 
tionalist philistine” (“The Position of the Bund in the Party,’ in 
Iskra, Oct. 22, 1903). Any form of Jewish national feeling had 
already been pronounced to be a form of particularly obnox- 
ious reaction. The stage was thus set for the ultimate question- 
ing by Stalin of the loyalty of even Communist Jews. 

These difficulties in the Russian Empire in the decades 
right before and after 1900 had their parallels in the buffer 
countries between Germany and Russia. In Romania, de- 
spite promises that had been made in the Berlin Convention 
of 1878, Jews were systematically excluded from most walks 
of life. Even the native-born were declared to be foreigners, 
so that very few Jews held citizenship. There was little that 
Jews could do except attempt to flee in large numbers. In the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire the blood libel was revived in 1899 
in Bohemia, but this was only the most sensational case of a 
series that had begun in *Tisza-Eszlar, a small Hungarian vil- 
lage, in 1882. Much Jewish energy went into the defense against 
such charges. What was being debated was not so much the 
blatant lie of the blood accusation but rather the more fun- 
damental issue of the moral integrity of Judaism and the Jew. 
This was, essentially, still medieval antisemitism, but more 
contemporary currents were running strong. There were deep 
national tensions within the multinational Austro-Hungar- 
ian Empire, and the Jews were caught in the middle of all 
of the most embittered of these situations. In Bohemia they 
identified with the ruling Germans, to the chagrin and an- 
ger of Czech nationalists, but the local Germans nevertheless 
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rejected the Jews as not true members of the Volk. In Gali- 
cia, the poorest and most medieval of the Austro-Hungarian 
provinces, the dominant Poles could claim a majority over 
the Ukrainians only by counting the Jews as Poles, but that 
did not induce them to accept even those Jews who were Po- 
lonizing themselves. The masses of Galician Jewry, almost a 
million at the turn of the century, were living in poverty that 
was abject even by Russian and Romanian standards, with no 
hope of betterment. 


BETWEEN EAST AND WEST. Those years, of the last quarter 
of the 19 century and the beginning of the 20", were the cru- 
cial turning point, the hinge on which modern Jewish history, 
the era of the emancipation, turned into contemporary Jewish 
history, the age of unparalleled virulence of antisemitism, the 
virtual end of European Jewry, and the rise of the American 
Jewish community and the State of Israel. Between 1880 and 
1914 it became clear that the dominant response to the grow- 
ing difficulties and dangers in Central and Eastern Europe 
was for Jews to attempt to flee westward; at first westward in 
Europe itself, to Vienna in the Austro-Hungarian Empire, to 
Germany, to France, and to England. In all of these countries 
quite small Jewish populations were, on the average, at least 
doubled between 1882 and 1914. In the United States, however, 
during that very same period, the Jewish population increased 
nearly fifteen fold, from a quarter of a million to three and a 
half million; Jews were some 8 percent of the total that ar- 
rived between 1880 and 1914. In the main, the reasons for this 
great increase were economic as America was then expand- 
ing rapidly in economic dynamism and through the settling 
of its large territories, and was thus in need of large numbers 
of new immigrants. 

However, a partial reason was the increasing lack of hos- 
pitality to Jews in Western Europe. Antisemitism was grow- 
ing, and so was the increased fear of it on the part of the older 
Jewish residents in Germany, France, and England. In Vienna 
the 1890s were marked by the repeated reelection as mayor of 
the city of Karl *Lueger on an avowedly antisemitic platform. 
Lueger appealed to the impoverished lower-middle classes, 
who envied the success of Jews in Vienna’s economic and cul- 
tural life. The emperor refused to confirm his first four elec- 
tions, but on the fifth such occasion, in 1897, he finally gave 
in. It was Lueger to whom the very young Adolf Hitler lis- 
tened when he came to Vienna to try to become a painter; it 
was Lueger whom Theodor Herzl had in mind when, watch- 
ing the degradation of Alfred Dreyfus in Paris, he came to the 
conclusion that antisemitism which could become a major 
political issue in the two most enlightened cities in Europe 
could no longer be regarded as a passing phenomenon. Even 
in England, the country which had been freest of all forms of 
antisemitism in the middle third of the 19 century, it reap- 
peared after 1881, as relatively large numbers of Yiddish-speak- 
ing new immigrants continued to arrive. The moral qualities 
and working habits of these Jews were debated and investi- 
gated by parliamentary commissions and, after years of ten- 
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sion, an Aliens Act putting restrictions on further immigra- 
tion became law in 1906. 

In England, and even in France during the Dreyfus af- 
fair, anti-Jewish arguments and attitudes rested on a purely 
national premise, that is, on the supposed need to protect the 
integrity of national traditions. So, for example, the problem 
for Charles *Maurras, the central figure of French integral 
nationalism, was whether the Jews would be regarded, along 
with Bretons, Normans, etc., as one of the valid “families of 
France.” It was, indeed, to the nationalist forms of antisemi- 
tism that Pinsker and Herzl were responding by suggesting 
that the cure for such tensions could come through the estab- 
lishment of a normalized Jewish national identity parallel to 
that of all other nations. In those years, however, new forms 
of antisemitism were arising. These were no longer rooted in 
real or supposed defense of national integrity. The ideologies 
of both Pan-Germanism and Pan-Slavism were politically 
conceived in international terms (both movements were in 
being in 1890). In the realm of metaphysics their sense of the 
Teutonic or Slavic traditions as the prime bearers of human 
culture reflected, and conflicted with, biblical notions about 
the chosenness of the Jews. The distance from either of these 
ideologies to racism, to the insistence that the superiority of 
the Slav or the German inhered not in his history but in his 
very biological type, was not very large. Gobineau, who had 
been half forgotten, was again being read in the 1890s, espe- 
cially in Germany. The first international meeting of all the 
antisemitic parties of Europe had taken place as early as 1882; 
by 1900 antisemitism was clearly an international movement 
in which objection to the Jews had become the unifying prem- 
ise for groups as disparate and clashing as the anti-Dreyfu- 
sards and the nationalists of the very Germany for which Al- 
fred Dreyfus had been accused of spying. This paradox made 
a certain kind of antisemitic sense. Jews were heavily identi- 
fied in the major capitals of European culture with the most 
modern, critical, cosmopolitan supra-national spirit, and thus 
with the very cultural force which the newest ideologies of the 
radical right were trying to destroy. The leading figure of the 
Enlightenment, Voltaire, had not believed that Jews could ever 
really become philosophes, and he had, therefore, been less 
than a staunch proponent of their equality. Little more than a 
century later the newest forms of national antisemitism were 
attacking the Jews as harmful to society precisely because 
they were regarded, with considerable truth, as the most sig- 
nificant single element among the bearers of the tradition of 
the European Enlightenment. In this task Jews continued to 
be important in Europe after 1900, but their position was al- 
ready clearly embattled.. By that year the Jewish masses on 
the move had already made a crucial decision that the future 
of most of the migrants was to be found in the United States. 
The ideologists and earliest pioneers of Zionism had moved 
eastward, out of the European arena to the creation of a re- 
newed Jewish national identity in Erez Israel. 

For the first two centuries of the United States’ national 
history antisemitism as an active force was practically non- 
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existent. Certain remnants of exclusion on Christian grounds 
from public office did exist in the early years of the 19 cen- 
tury, but these were all ultimately removed on the grounds of 
constitutional logic. As a population the Jews were an insig- 
nificant handful; the social structure of the country as a whole 
was largely fluid. The serious conflicts within the United States 
until after the Civil War had almost nothing to do with Jews, 
and they played so little role that none of the contenders could 
use them as scapegoat. A certain amount of endemic social 
prejudice reappeared in the 1870s, especially in the sight of 
the rapid economic rise of the first generation of German 
Jews to affluence. This was one expression of the process by 
which newly rich gentile elements were asserting their social 
positions by manufacturing exclusiveness. The serious ten- 
sions which did arise were a concomitant of the mass immi- 
gration from 1881 to 1914, as gentiles fled from - or battled to 
retain — neighborhoods becoming filled with masses of very 
foreign Jews from Eastern Europe. There was substantial dis- 
crimination in housing and educational opportunities at the 
colleges and universities, and especially in jobs in the highly 
structured bureaucracies of heavy industry, insurance, and 
banking. This new immigration provided in the first third 
of the century many of both the leaders and the followers of 
what little there was of left-wing politics in the big cities, and 
their role was well remembered in the reaction to the Russian 
Revolution and later, to the Great Depression of 1929, when 
there appeared a substantial amount of overt American anti- 
semitism. The memory was carried further in the 1930s un- 
der the impetus of Nazism and its American wing, the Ger- 
man-American Bund. Native-born American radicalism, the 
populist tradition with its suspicions of the big cities, the in- 
tellectuals and, above all, of the Wall Street bankers, had its 
own antisemitic component. It looked for a moment in the 
1930s as if antisemitism might become a substantial force in 
the United States, but that moment was superseded by World 
War 11. As a whole, American antisemitism has been one of the 
least serious of all its manifestations in the Western world, at 
least in part because the United States has had, during the last 
century, phenomenal economic expansion and was absorbing 
a variety of immigrants and their cultures. 


The Inter-War Period 

In Europe, however, the 20" century brought with it the most 
violent forms of antisemitism in all of history, worse even then 
the outbreaks during the Crusades or in the 17" century. The 
border wars in Russia and Poland in the days immediately af- 
ter World War 1 were attended by pogroms in which many 
thousands were killed and hundreds of thousands were robbed 
and rendered homeless. The major force which perpetrated 
these murders was the army of the Ukrainian Democratic Re- 
public under Simon *Petliura, which made blood baths of as 
many as 500 places. The justification that was advanced, inso- 
far as any rationale was offered at all, was that the Jews were 
supposedly partisans of the Bolsheviks. Under the impact of 
these horrors and the pressure mounted by the world Jewish 
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community on the peacemakers at Versailles, minority rights 
for Jews, along with those for other national minorities, were 
written into the treaties which created such newly indepen- 
dent states as Poland, Lithuania, and Czechoslovakia. In the 
interwar period these arrangements became a source both of 
some protection for Jews and of considerable friction. Espe- 
cially in Poland, where Jews were 10% of the population and 
particularly conspicuous in the cities, the essential trend be- 
tween 1919 and 1939 was toward driving the Jews out of their 
economic positions, and toward emigration, in a world in 
which almost all doors were increasingly closed. The scare of 
Bolshevism provided the impetus for an American isolation- 
ist campaign in 1921 to close the doors of the United States 
to further unrestricted immigration, especially from Eastern 
Europe, which ended with the Monroe Law of 1924, that in- 
tentionally closed the doors to Jews. Even though some mi- 
gration from Poland continued in this period and a relatively 
large number of Central European Jews did escape from Hitler 
after 1933, the European Jewish community as a whole had to 
face its destiny in Europe after World War 1 without the pos- 
sibility of the kind of migrations which could make a radical 
difference. The only exception was Erez Israel, where Jewish 
population grew from relatively negligible numbers to over 
half a million in this interwar period, and the foundations of 
the future State of Israel were laid. 

The great and virulent outbreak of antisemitism in the 
Nazi era and its culmination in the Holocaust of most of 
European Jewry is discussed in detail elsewhere (see *Holo- 
caust). Nazism succeeded in the backwash of German defeat 
in World War 1 and the creation of the Weimar Republic and 
subsequent economic disaster, all of which paved the way for 
nationalist-racist pan-German ideology and Third Reich hal- 
lucinations. Jews were prominent in the very founding of Wei- 
mar and in the anti-traditional culture of the Weimar period. 
They were thus identified with the most “un-German” era of 
modern German history. This was the situation within which 
Nazism appealed, especially to the petty bourgeoisie who en- 
vied the seemingly ever more successful Jews, but the ques- 
tion of what were the ultimate roots and sources of the Nazi 
horrors remains a matter of controversy. The most debatable 
issue is whether it was a demonic aberration in which the un- 
derside of human nature broke all the bonds of civilization, 
or whether Nazism arose from a joining together of all of the 
forms, of old and modern antisemitism and a need for calcu- 
lated modernization in an outbreak armed with the most ad- 
vanced technical tools of mass murder. To survey the whole 
history of antisemitism suggests that the demonic element in 
Nazism was not so unprecedented and that its appearance is 
related to a long past for which Western history cannot dis- 
claim moral responsibility. 


The Early Postwar Period 

As a result of mass murder in World War 11 and of the emigra- 
tion caused by the heightened tensions with the Arab world 
attending the creation of the State of Israel, Jewish residence in 
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the classic centers of antisemitism, Christian Europe and the 
Islamic Middle East, was enormously reduced. The primary 
centers of Jewish population in the wake of the war were in 
the United States, the Soviet Union, and Israel. 

In the post-World War 11 era, the Jews of America rose 
rapidly to very close to the top of American economic, politi- 
cal, and intellectual life. This has been attended by remark- 
ably few conflicts. Some social antisemitism remained, for, 
as repeated studies have shown, the Jews are the only white 
group in the United States for whom social rank is consis- 
tently lower than economic status. Nonetheless, quotas in 
the colleges and universities and in certain professions, and 
exclusion from the highest posts of political life, have well- 
nigh ended. The visible difficulties that exist are noticeable in 
the black community. The Jew has generally been the last oc- 
cupant of the neighborhoods in which blacks now live in the 
large cities and Jews are therefore still quite visible as land- 
lords and storekeepers in the black neighborhoods. In addi- 
tion, some Jews have felt that they have been resented for be- 
ing too prominent in what some blacks would like to regard 
as their own revolution, which other people are taking away 
from them in the very act of participating in it. Nevertheless, 
antisemitism in postwar America was generally regarded as 
a minor problem. 

The mood of Christians in the aftermath of World War 11 
was overwhelmingly that of contrition. World Protestantism 
in its international meetings immediately after World War un, 
at Amsterdam and New Delhi (1948, 1961), was at great pains 
to condemn antisemitism and to express contrition for not 
having acted more strongly during the Nazi era. It was in this 
mood, despite ongoing theological problems with the ques- 
tion of whether the church continues to need to convert Jews 
in order to be true to itself, and the further problems of un- 
derstanding, from the perspective of Christian theology, the 
right of the Jews to the Holy Land, that there was substantial 
Christian support in the late 1940s, especially among Prot- 
estants, for Zionist efforts toward the creation of the State 
of Israel. 

In Catholic circles, Pius x11 began the process of disso- 
ciating himself from Nazism after World War 11 by maintain- 
ing public neutrality during the battle for the creation of the 
State of Israel and insisting only on the internationalization 
of Jerusalem. The radical changes in Catholic-Jewish rela- 
tions took place in the reign of John x x111, with his excision 
of certain objectionable anti-Jewish references from the Good 
Friday liturgy, such as the term perfidy and with his setting 
into motion the revision of the church’s basic attitude on the 
Jews. This crystallized in the declaration on the subject at the 
Vatican Council of 1965, that clearly stated: “True, the Jewish 
authorities and those who followed their lead pressed for the 
death of Christ; still, what happened in His Passion cannot be 
charged against all the Jews, without distinction, then alive, 
nor against the Jews of today.’ And: “Although the Church 
is the new people of God, the Jews should not be presented 
as rejected by God or accursed, as if this followed from the 
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Holy Scriptures.” This historic theological revolution made 
necessary further rethinking on the part of Catholics on a 
whole host of theological doctrines, a process of review that 
is still going on. A document in which the religious signifi- 
cance of the Holy Land for Judaism, if it be understood in its 
own terms, is warmly hailed, was discussed within the high- 
est instances of the Catholic Church. There have been since 
the 1950s cooperative efforts between Jews and Christians of 
many persuasions toward the removal of antisemitic elements 
in church textbook material. 

Nonetheless, the significance of the “ecumenical age” 
could be overestimated at the time. Christianity was no lon- 
ger considered the dominant spiritual force in the West dur- 
ing the 1960s or the 1970s that it was two centuries ago, nor 
has the antisemitism of the last modern age been primarily 
Christian. Therefore Christian ecumenism could indeed be 
considered less than an absolute deathblow to antisemitism. 
The increased friendship and understanding between Jews 
and Christians involved the most Western, modern, and in- 
tellectual elements: yet large parts of the Christian commu- 
nity remained unaffected. More important, following the Six- 
Day War of 1967 between Israel and its Arab neighbors, the 
Christian churches, and most especially the Protestant ones, 
in many places in the world, evidenced an increasing hospi- 
tality to Arab anti-Israel propaganda. Much of this has ema- 
nated from the Christian churches of the Arab world. Such 
material has often been careful to make a distinction between 
antisemitism, which is ruled out, and anti-Zionism and oppo- 
sition to Israel, which is affirmed. Nonetheless this distinction 
was not always maintained. In place of the old stereotype of 
the Jews as accursed of God for rejecting or killing Jesus, the 
weak and cringing figure held in contempt, a new stereotype 
became prevalent in some Christian circles of the Jews as ar- 
rogantly victorious and ruthless toward the Arabs. 

In the aftermath of June 1967, General de Gaulle, then 
president of France, angered by the support the Jews of 
France had given to Israel, which was contrary to his po- 
litical line and wishes, pronounced the Jews to be an “elit- 
ist, self-confident, and domineering people.” Here and there 
older antisemitic stereotypes were used in reaction to the 
newest phenomena, the appearance of the Israeli Jew and his 
effect on the Jewish mentality throughout the Diaspora. In 
the course of the short period of its existence, Israel has pro- 
duced for the world the Jew who is unconcerned with what 
opinions others hold of him and who insists on his personal 
and national autonomy and sovereignty. This “new Jew” has 
elicited admiration, but also resentment. The newest forms 
of antisemitism have responded to the new Jewish stance by 
attacking what is in their eyes the elements of power. In the 
late 1960s and 1970s considerable left and-radical left-wing 
opinion in the world was strongly opposed to Israel and to 
the Jewish involvement in it. There was within this movement 
the paradox, but not an unprecedented one, of the presence 
of considerable numbers of leftist Jewish youngsters who 
were indifferent or even hostile to all forms of contempo- 
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rary Jewish identity and survival (see *New Left, and “New 
Antisemitism” below). 

The existence of Jews, the Jewish community, Judaism, 
and Jewish identity - whatever may be their self-definitions - 
as a people apart inevitably carries with it the prospect of that 
attack upon them which is termed antisemitism. The hatred 
of the unlike is an all too human phenomenon. Add to it di- 
mensions of supposedly demonic powers; of many centuries 
of damnation of Jews by Christianity as the enemies of God; 
of the need for scapegoats in times of turmoil or defeat - and 
there then appears antisemitism, the most lasting expression 
in Western history of the hatred of the man who is regarded 
as alien, and therefore even possibly inhuman. Have that alien 
maintain, or have once maintained, or be believed to maintain, 
his own religious or cultural superiority - and thus appear to 
be a threat in the midst of elements of the majority— and the 
“great hatred” has arisen. Antisemitism has been less fashion- 
able after the horror of Hitler, but it was too hopeful to believe 
in the post-war decades that its day is over. 


[Arthur Hertzberg] 


In Arab Countries 

Postwar Arab antisemitism was influenced by European anti- 
semitic literature (mainly French) published in Arabic in the 
second half of the 19» century, particularly in connection with 
the *Damascus Affair. In about 1869, Neophytos’ Destruction 
of the Jewish Religion was published in Arabic in Beirut. In 
1890 H. Faris published in Cairo a book on the blood libel en- 
titled The Cry of the Innocent in the Horn of Freedom (reissued 
in 1962 in the UAR Official series of “National Books” under 
the title Talmudic Human Sacrifices). August *Rohling’s The 
Talmud Jew was published in Cairo in 1899 and was cited as a 
source in such publications as the Arab version of the Proto- 
cols of the of the Elders of Zion published (c. 1967) by Shawqi 
‘Abd al Nasir, President *Nasser’s brother. 

The publication of antisemitic literature became a spate 
as a result of the Arab-Israel conflict. Antisemitic themes and 
arguments were developed by Arab propaganda as a weapon 
against the yishuv during the Mandate period (1917-48) and 
even more so against the State of Israel. The radical objective 
of liquidating the Jewish state as a political entity induced Arab 
writers and officials to present the State of Israel as both ag- 
gressive and inherently evil, and the need to substantiate the 
wickedness of Israel led them to trace the sources of its evil to 
the history, culture, and religion of the Jewish people. Despite 
attempts to differentiate between Zionism and Judaism, it has 
been stressed repeatedly that Zionism - which is presented in 
such writings as a sinister, racist colonialism-originated from, 
and is a continuation of, Judaism. Zionism is also frequently 
characterized as “the executive mechanism” of Judaism. For 
example, H. al-Hindi and M. Ibrahim wrote in their Israil: 
Fikra, Haraka, Dawla (“Israel: Thought, Movement, State,” 
Beirut, 1958, p. 113): “We fight against the imperialist regime 
and the Jewish people, whose invading vanguard in Palestine, 
called Israel, is preparing for a further leap.” Though Arab an- 
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tisemitism did not cause the Arab-Israel conflict, but rather 
was stimulated by it, it has aggravated Arab hostility. 

The amount and vehemence of antisemitic literature in 
Arabic has no parallel in the post-World War 11 era. In addi- 
tion to its quality and tenor, the fact that much of it has ema- 
nated from official publishing houses and government agen- 
cies makes it all the more significant, as it does not originate 
on the fringes of Arab society but rather at the center. The 
Protocols of the Elders of Zion has been translated into Arabic 
several times and been recurrently referred to, summarized, 
and quoted by various Arab authorities, including Nasser 
himself (see e.g., the official English volume of his speeches 
and press interviews, 1958, part 2, p. 30). Antisemitic themes 
and abstracts from the Protocols have been included in Arab 
secondary school textbooks, as e.g., in Dh. al-Hindawi'’s al- 
Qadiyya al-Falistinyya (“The Palestine Problem”), published 
in 1964 by the Jordanian Ministry of Education, and in in- 
doctrination material of the armed forces, as in Hasan Sabri 
al-Khulis Qadiyyat Filastin (“The Palestine Problem”), pub- 
lished by the Indoctrination Directorate of the vAR (United 
Arab Republic) Armed Forces. The concept of a Jewish world 
conspiracy, as described in the Protocols, was the main theme 
adopted by Arabs from European antisemitism as early as the 
1920s. It later may have served the psychological need of alle- 
viating Arab self-reproach for failures and defeats by asserting 
that the Arabs fought not only against Israel, but against “those 
who are behind her” - imperialism and world Jewry. 

That Arabs have not hesitated to exploit antisemitic 
themes, despite their witnessing the moral havoc wrought 
by Nazi antisemitism in Germany, proves the vehemence of 
Arab hostility. In Arab political literature, the Nazi extermi- 
nation of the Jews has been justified. It has been suggested 
that others will follow this example, and Adolf *Eichmann 
has been hailed as a martyr (see, e.g., Abdallah al-Tal’s Khatr 
al-Yahiidiyya ‘Ald al-Islam wa-al-Masihiyya (“The Danger 
of World Jewry against Islam and Christianity”) and M.A. 
‘Alaba’s Filastin wa-Damir al-Insdniyya (“Palestine and Hu- 
manity’s Conscience”), both published in Cairo in 1964). Thus, 
antisemitism has served Arab political and intellectual leaders 
as a psychological tool to prepare their people for the violent 
liquidation of Israel. 

The quibble that the Arab anti-Jewish attitude cannot be 
defined as antisemitism because “the Arabs themselves are 
Semites” is sometimes used by Arab spokesmen, particularly 
in statements addressed to the outside world. Arabs have dis- 
tributed antisemitic literature in European languages in vari- 
ous countries, and antisemitic groups in Europe and Amer- 
ica have collaborated with Arab representatives, as the Arab 
states can offer them such instrumentalities as support and 
asylum. The affiliation between Arabs and Western antisemites 
is manifested by the tendency of post-World War 11 antisemi- 
tism, especially on the left, to support the Arab case against 
Israel. Arab leaders are aware of the dilemma that by helping 
to propagate antisemitism they may endanger the position 
of the Jews in various countries and thereby induce further 
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Jewish migration to Israel, but their emotions and their belief 
that the Arab struggle is a global one directed against world 
Jewry often override other considerations. The very meager- 
ness of the remnants of the Jewish communities in most Arab 
countries, apart from *Morocco, has been a factor limiting 
the development of social antisemitism. However, there was 
clearly an element of antisemitism in the persecution of Jews 
in *Syria and *Iraq. After the Six-Day War there appeared in 
the Arab press condemnations of the excessive use by Arabs 
of antisemitic themes, specifying the damage caused by ex- 
tremism to the Arab cause The frequency of antisemitic pub- 
lications subsequently abated somewhat. A later book is Bint 
al-Shati (Dr. ‘Aisha ‘Abd al-Rahman), Ada al-Bashar declar- 
ing the Jews the enemies of humanity), published by no less 
than the uaR Government - The Higher Council of Islamic 
Affairs, 1964. 


[Yehoshafat Harkabi] 


In the Soviet Bloc 

THEORY AND PRACTICE. Antisemitism, according to Com- 
munist doctrine, is an extremely negative social phenomenon; 
it could only be part of reactionary, capitalist, and pre-capi- 
talist regimes, in which hatred of the Jews is exploited for the 
gain of the ruling classes. Lenin, along with the other revolu- 
tionaries in czarist Russia, was a sincere and resolute oppo- 
nent of antisemitism and of any form of oppression, discrimi- 
nation, and persecution of Russian Jewry. However, after the 
consolidation of the Soviet regime, principally under *Stalin’s 
one-man rule, a distinctly anti-Jewish policy was sometimes 
planned and implemented in the Soviet Union. This policy 
consciously exploited the traditional antisemitism of the peo- 
ple in the Ukraine and in other parts of Russia, who viewed 
the Jews as a foreign element, “rootless in the homeland,’ who 
tended to conspire with the country’s enemies, to evade dan- 
gerous defense duties in time of war, and who quickly prof- 
ited by illicit economic manipulations and by exploiting the 
toiling masses. The word “Jew” itself has been mentioned rel- 
atively rarely in Soviet antisemitic propaganda, precisely in 
order to avoid breaking an ideological taboo; the antisemitic 
intent, however, was clear to everybody through the use of 
thinly disguised, conventional terms, such as “*Cosmopoli- 
tans,” “Zionists, “people without a fatherland, etc. The aim 
was mostly “a so-called educational” one: to produce tangible 
evidence that certain popular tendencies which the regime 
tried to eradicate (such as interest in Western life and culture, 
or illicit manufacturing and marketing of goods) were initi- 
ated and conducted by foreign, traitorous, “rootless” elements, 
i.e., the Jews. A further stimulus arose during the Cold War 
years, when the system of suspecting and supervising whole 
groups of the population by the security organs reached its 
peak. Every Jew was thus regarded as a real or potential se- 
curity risk because of his family ties with Jews in the U.S. or 
other Western countries, and because of his sympathy, open or 
hidden, for the young State of Israel. This “cosmopolitanism,” 
presumably an inherent characteristic of every Jewish body, 
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was considered dangerous from the security point of view and 
warranted the liquidation of all Jewish institutions and orga- 
nizations, with the exception of only a few synagogues which 
were placed under constant supervision by the security police. 
A further stage in Soviet antisemitism was reached in the late 
1960s when the Soviet Union adopted an extreme anti-Israel 
policy, particularly after the Six-Day *War in June 1967. Soviet 
propaganda started a campaign grotesquely inflating the im- 
age of Zionism as a sinister international conspiracy spread 
over the whole world, very similar to that propounded in the 
Protocols of the Elders of Zion. 


AFTER THE OCTOBER REVOLUTION. During and immedi- 
ately after the October Revolution, antisemitism served as one 
of the prime weapons of the Russian counterrevolution, when 
the White forces depicted the Bolshevik regime as executing 
the enslavement of Mother Russia by the Jews. Lenin saw an- 
tisemitism not only as a socio-political evil, in accord with 
his ideological outlook, but also as a formidable factor which 
he had to combat in his struggle for saving the revolution. He 
attacked antisemitism in his statements and speeches, includ- 
ing the well-known resolution of the Soviet government which 
defined perpetrators and instigators of pogroms as enemies 
of the revolution who had to be outlawed (Izvestiya, July 27, 
1918). This atmosphere existed in the Soviet Union for years, at 
least up to the consolidation of Stalin’s dictatorship toward the 
end of the 1920s. Among the masses antisemitic feelings con- 
tinued in the 1920s, particularly during the NEP (“New Eco- 
nomic Policy”), sometimes even increasing, as when a large 
influx of Jews from the townlets came to the industrial and 
administrative centers, where they competed for the available 
jobs. Antisemitism also increased among the peasants as Jews 
received land in southern Russia and Crimea for agricultural 
settlement. But, despite popular antisemitism and the official 
persecution of the Jewish religion and the Zionist and Jew- 
ish Socialist movement (carried out to a large extent by Jew- 
ish Communist party members), vast numbers of Jews in the 
US.S.R. enjoyed (during the 1920s and most of the 1930s) con- 
siderable geographic and social mobility, with no obstacles of 
an antisemitic nature standing in their way. 

The turning point began toward the end of the 1930s with 
the Great Purges, during which the Soviet government discon- 
tinued denouncing and punishing expressions and outbursts 
of popular antisemitism. At this time, the government initi- 
ated a systematic liquidation of Jewish institutions and lead- 
ing figures. Then, however, it was possible to view this as part 
of the general processes designed to secure Stalin’s dictator- 
ship, since there still were significant numbers of Jews holding 
middle and higher positions of power in the party hierarchy 
and in vital branches of government, such as the political se- 
cret police. From 1939 onward, after the signing of the Nazi- 
Soviet Pact (Ribbentrop-Molotov Non-Aggression Pact) and 
the outbreak of World War 11 in the West, the Soviet press and 
radio systematically concealed reports about the anti-Jewish 
character of the Nazi regime and about the oppression and 
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murder of Jews after the invasion of Poland. In this respect, 
there was a considerable improvement following the German 
attack on the US.S.R. in June 1941. However, in the many de- 
tailed accounts of Nazi atrocities in the Soviet press and ra- 
dio there was still a discernible tendency to cover up the fact 
of the genocide of the Jewish people, which was mostly de- 
scribed in vague terms, as the murder of “peaceful, innocent 
citizens.” This systematic concealment continued even more 
strongly after World War 11. Anyone attempting to emphasize 
the special suffering of the Jewish people under the Nazi oc- 
cupation of the U.S.S.R. (as, e.g., Yevgeny Yevtushenko) was 
strongly criticized by official spokesmen. 


THE BLACK YEARS 1948-1953. The Black Years began for 
Russian Jewry when the anti-Jewish line became the active 
policy of the highest government echelon. These were the 
last four or five years of Stalin’s regime (1948-53). The secret 
police murdered Solomon *Mikhoels, director of the Jewish 
State Theater in Moscow and chairman of the Jewish *Anti- 
Fascist Committee, thus touching off what became the sys- 
tematic liquidation of all Jewish cultural institutions which 
were remnants of the 1930s or established during the war. At 
the end of 1948 and the beginning of 1949 Soviet newspapers 
and journals opened an anti-Jewish campaign, condemning 
the alleged cosmopolitan rootless elements in intellectual life. 
This campaign was the first undisguised expression of the wide 
exploitation of popular antisemitism for Soviet government 
aims. The ingrained hatred and suspicion of Jews — as a foreign 
element liable to treason - served here as a powerful dema- 
gogic means of educating the nation against “westernizing” 
tendencies and for seclusion behind the wall of Russian na- 
tionalism. The closing down of the Jewish Anti-Fascist Com- 
mittee; the arrests and execution of Jewish writers, artists, and 
public figures; the “Crimea Affair” trial behind closed doors; 
the Slansky *trial in Prague (initiated and run by emissaries 
from the Soviet Union); the *Doctors’ Plot; the dismissal of 
many thousands of Jews from their work; and the portrayal 
of the State of Israel and of the Zionist movement as instru- 
ments of an anti-Soviet American spy network, were all part 
of the anti-Jewish program of the “Black Years.” Antisemi- 
tism served as one of the principal tools of Stalin’s regime and 
policy during the Cold War years both in the U.S.S.R. and in 
the satellite countries. According to reliable testimony, Stalin 
intended, following the Doctors’ Plot trial,” to initiate a mass 
deportation of the Jewish population from the principal cities 
of the U.S.S.R. to Eastern Siberia, but he died in March 1953, 
before he could carry out his plan. 


THE KHRUSHCHEV PERIOD. ‘The period following Stalin's 
death was inaugurated by an apparent reversal of the anti- 
Jewish policy through the official retraction of the “Doctors’ 
Plot” accusation, but expectations that the Jewish institutions 
would be reinstated and that there would be a vigorous cam- 
paign against popular antisemitism were frustrated. Nikita 
Khrushchev, who in a closed session of the 20t Congress 
of the Soviet Communist Party (February 1956) denounced 
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Stalin and his methods, completely ignored the anti-Jewish 
aspect of the defunct dictator’s rule, and silence on this sub- 
ject was regarded as ominous for Soviet Jewry. Khrushchev 
himself, who was the supreme party and government repre- 
sentative in the Ukraine during and after World War 11, was 
apparently deeply impressed by the immense power of pop- 
ular antisemitism as a socio-political factor. Upon becoming 
prime minister and first secretary of the Communist Party of 
the U.S.S.R., he more than once expressed his own anti-Jew- 
ish thoughts and feelings in talks with foreign personalities, 
delegations, and newsmen and once even spoke out in defense 
of Stalin’s stand in the “Crimea Affair,’ thus indirectly vindi- 
cating the liquidation of the Jewish Anti-Fascist Committee 
and its members. 

Khrushchev’s antisemitic policy was moderate in com- 
parison with that practiced in Stalin’s last years. It took the 
form not only of a consistent concealment of the genocide 
inflicted on the Jews during the Nazi invasion, but also of us- 
ing Jews for show trials in the campaign against “economic 
crimes.” This campaign was carried out by the security police 
from May 1961 until Khrushchev was removed from office in 
1964. The Jews accused of “economic crimes” were picked out 
from a large number of people engaged in illicit economic ac- 
tivities and assigned the role of alleged initiators, instigators, 
and organizers of transgressions and other “crimes” against 
the Soviet laws in matters of production, marketing, and for- 
eign currency regulations. Jews were the majority of those 
found guilty. Many of them received the death penalty, and 
their being Jews was emphasized in various ways in the press. 
During Khrushchev’s office, books and pamphlets appeared 
which strongly denounced not only Zionism and the State 
of Israel, but also Judaism as such, as an extremely negative 
historical, cultural, and religious phenomenon. These publi- 
cations were sometimes accompanied by crude antisemitic 
cartoons (as in the book by the Ukrainian antisemite Tro- 
fim Kychko, Judaism without Embellishment, published by 
the Academy of Sciences of the Ukrainian Soviet Republic, 
Ukrainian, 1963). A new effort to eradicate organized Jewish 
life in the U.S.S.R. was made under Khrushchev through the 
closing of many synagogues, often following a smear cam- 
paign by the local newspapers in which the synagogues were 
described as hangouts where criminals met for their sinister 
purposes. Synagogue leaders were arrested; minyanim in pri- 
vate homes were brutally dispersed; and the baking of mazzot 
for Passover was gradually abolished. In some places, burial 
of Jews in separate Jewish cemeteries was discontinued. In 
these years, popular antisemitism made itself felt in several 
outbursts, as, e.g., the arson of the synagogue and murder of 
the Jewish cemetery’s shammash in the town of Malakhovka 
near Moscow, accompanied by the posting of antisemitic proc- 
lamations in the streets (Rosh Ha-Shanah 1959); the burning 
of the synagogue in Tskhakaya, Georgia, in 1962; anti-Jewish 
street riots, at times incited by blood libels (in Tashkent and 
in Tskhaltubo in 1962); public tension created by a blood-li- 
bel story in Vilna in 1963; and in one instance, the publica- 
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tion of an anti-Jewish blood libel in the official organ of the 
Communist Party (in the town Buinaksk, Dagestan, in the 
local newspaper on August 9, 1961, where a few days later an 
official apology of sorts was printed). 

In widespread circles of the Russian intelligentsia op- 
position to the official and popular antisemitic clime was ex- 
pressed in several ways, but for the most part by hints and 
implications rather than by overt criticism. It reached its cli- 
max in Yevtushenkos poem *Babi Yar published in Literatur- 
naya Gazeta in 1961 and in the fact that Dmitri Shostakovich 
included the poem in one of the movements of his 13" sym- 
phony. The poem immediately aroused severe criticism, with 
antisemitic overtones, on the part of official literary critics and 
even from Khrushchev himself. A clear hint was given that 
any public declaration on behalf of the Jews was in contradic- 
tion to official policy. At the same time Jews of the U.S.S.R. 
were affected by systematic discrimination in many spheres. 
Jews almost completely disappeared from the foreign service, 
from commanding posts in the army, from positions as rep- 
resentatives of the government, the party hierarchy, the judi- 
ciary, etc. The number of Jews in local, republican, or Soviet 
government bodies fell far below the percentage of Jews, not 
only in the cities (where about 95% of the Jews reside), but in 
the population as a whole. Young Jews met with increasing dif- 
ficulties in getting accepted in higher institutions of learning 
in the main cities of Russia and the Ukraine, particularly in 
those fields of study which usually lead to positions of power 
or to classified fields. 


UNDER KOSIGIN-BREZHNEV. When Khrushchev was de- 
moted in October 1964, and the “collective leadership” headed 
by Alexei Kosigin and Leonid Brezhnev initiated, there were 
signs of slight improvement in the attitude to Soviet Jewry. 
The campaign against “economic crimes” and the synagogues 
ceased; baking of mazzot was to a certain extent renewed; Jews 
were mentioned as victims of the Nazi Holocaust on Soviet 
soil; and even a public denunciation of antisemitism as one of 
the evils of society was once made in a speech by Prime Min- 
ister Kosigin. Following this, editorials in the same spirit were 
published in several leading newspapers in 1965. However, af- 
ter the Six-Day War in June 1967 between Israel and the Arab 
states, a most severe anti-Jewish campaign in the Soviet press 
and propaganda media was unleashed again. Its declared aim 
was to condemn Israel and Zionism, but its general spirit and 
the caricatures accompanying it were markedly antisemitic. 
The Ukrainian style of antisemitism, which represents Juda- 
ism as a criminal religious tradition from ancient times, edu- 
cating its followers in racial superiority and hatred of other 
peoples, began reappearing in widely diffused publications, as 
well as in tracts written by Trofim Kychko who reappeared on 
the scene after having had to remain silent for a few years, as 
his 1963 book had caused a world-wide scandal even in Com- 
munist parties in the West. In the new campaign, “Zionism” 
was assigned a central place: it was depicted as a powerful in- 
strument or a main ally of “imperialism,” serving its sinister 
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global aims, such as enslaving nations and exploiting them, 
undermining Socialism, and, of course, manipulating Israel 
for criminal aggression against the progressive Arab states. 
These descriptions of Zionism closely resembled the descrip- 
tion of the world Jewish conspiracy in the Protocols of the El- 
ders of Zion. It created an atmosphere of depression and deep 
apprehension in Soviet Jewry, who again were led to fear for 
their physical and economic security. However, no persecu- 
tions of Jews in the manner of the “Black Years” of Stalin are 
known to have taken place; it seems that the government took 
steps to prevent any outbursts of popular antisemitism such 
as those which occurred in Khrushchev’s time. 


POLAND AND CZECHOSLOVAKIA. Popular expression of 
antisemitism in Poland became overt when Wladislaw Go- 
mulka’s government rose to power in October 1956. One of its 
sources was hatred of the overthrown Stalinist higher echelon, 
which in Poland included a number of Jews in key positions 
(e.g., Jacob *Berman and Hilary *Minc). However, Gomulka’s 
regime was expressly opposed to antisemitism. In the frame- 
work of repatriation of former Polish citizens, it made possible 
the return of many Jews from the U.S.S.R. and their further 
migration to Israel. It did not interfere with the exodus of the 
remnant of Polish Jewry to Israel and other countries. How- 
ever, its policy underwent a marked change following the Six- 
Day War in June 1967, becoming extremely anti-Israel, in line 
with Soviet policy. Gomulka even went a step further, when he 
publicly warned the Jews in Poland against becoming a “fifth 
column” by expressions of sympathy for Israel. Following this 
stand, a number of books and articles appeared that sharply 
attacked Israel and Zionism, with distinctly antisemitic over- 
tones. This paved the way for wide anti-Jewish purges in the 
ranks of the government, universities, and other fields in the 
spring of 1968, when government circles blamed “Zionists” 
for mass demonstrations held by students and professors in 
the universities. The anti-Jewish purge and propaganda cam- 
paign was directed and exploited by one of the party factions 
for political ends. This faction, known as the “Partisans,” was 
headed by the minister of the interior and head of the secu- 
rity police, Mieczystaw Moczar. 

In Czechoslovakia, where traditional antisemitism has 
no deep roots, as in the Ukraine and in Poland, Antonin No- 
votny, president of the republic and secretary of the Commu- 
nist Party, ruled continuously from the period of the (Rudolf) 
Slansky Trial until early in 1968. When he was ousted by the 
liberal wing of the Communist Party, there was a general im- 
provement in the atmosphere. Jewish cultural and religious life 
was favorably affected. But, during the sharp controversy be- 
tween the Soviet government and the liberal regime in Prague 
that led to the invasion of Czechoslovakia by the Soviet army 
in August 1968, Soviet and Polish propaganda used anti-Jew- 
ish allusions (e.g., that “Zionists” had pulled the strings of the 
“counterrevolution” in Czechoslovakia). Following the inva- 
sion, Jewish figures in the liberal Czechoslovak regime, such 
as Eduard *Goldstuecker, Ota Sik, and others, were forced to 
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disappear or even to leave the country. In the Czechoslovak 
crisis, as in the anti-Jewish purges in Poland that year, anti- 
semitism, mostly disguised as “anti-Zionism,’ was one of the 
prime elements in the influence exerted by Soviet agencies in 
Soviet bloc countries; it naturally served even more the needs 
of the anti-Israel campaign conducted by the Soviet govern- 
ment and propaganda media in Arab countries. 


[Binyamin Eliav] 


In the United States 

IDEALS AND REALITY. In the United States the fate of the 
Jewish community has been more fortunate than in almost 
any other country. Jews in general experienced wider toler- 
ance and greater civil and political equality than in the coun- 
tries they had left, and Judaism was accepted by most Ameri- 
cans as one of the great religions. The U.S. government has 
exemplified George Washington's famous words accepting 
the formula of the Newport Hebrew Congregation to give “to 
bigotry no sanction, to persecution no assistance.” American 
Jews, unlike many European compatriots, did not live as an 
autonomous community, or with a separate legal system for 
running the affairs of a ghetto. 

Jews benefited not only from the absence of official gov- 
ernmental hostility, pogroms, or serious restrictions, and of 
an established religion that might encourage discrimination 
against other faiths, but also from the social, economic, and 
political traits of American life: the pluralistic society with 
its opportunities for social and geographic mobility, ability 
to participate in political activity, political parties as broad 
coalitions in which ethnic groups could compete and also be 
mutually protected, constitutional protection of civil rights 
in most cases, the competitive economic system, and the de- 
centralized congregational structure permitting different ex- 
pressions of the Jewish faith. Some legal restrictions of the 
civil and political rights of Jews to vote and hold office were 
almost all eliminated by the early 19» century. No systematic 
antisemitic ideology has been advocated by any mainstream 
political leader or group; overt antisemitism has, with rare 
exceptions, been associated with fringe or non-political ele- 
ments. Indeed, care must be taken to distinguish the applica- 
tion to Jews of the normal intergroup tensions and conflicts 
in America from genuine antisemitism. 

Nevertheless, anti-Jewish sentiment, social prejudice, and 
hatred motivated by religious, economic, and racial consider- 
ations, has been a constant presence in American life. Some- 
times it has taken the form of violence. The Jewish community 
has suffered from discrimination in many forms: housing, em- 
ployment, admission to resort hotels, business, college quotas, 
membership of social clubs. Negative images of Jews in popu- 
lar literature and culture have persisted. Stereotypes — killers 
of Christ, criminals, Shylocks, uncouth nouveaux riches re- 
sponsible for social disintegration, ethnic and cultural aliens, 
clannish conspirators, financial exploiters, revolutionaries or 
radicals — have been rife. For long periods Jews were rarely 
portrayed positively or realistically. 
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Antisemitic rhetoric and behavior have been more pro- 
nounced in some periods of American history than in others. 
During the Civil War the most discriminatory act against Jews 
was the official order of General Grant in December 1862, ex- 
pelling them from military territories in the border states for 
alleged illegal trading; the order was immediately revoked by 
President Lincoln. In the 1880s and 1890s, the agrarian and 
Populist movements in the Middle West gave vent to some 
antisemitic utterances. Anxiety at the influx of East Euro- 
pean Jews, and of others held undesirable, led to the imposi- 
tion of quotas, and the virtual end of Jewish immigration by 
1918. Jewish residents also experienced an increase in social 
antisemitism. 

American constitutional ideals, liberal traditions, and 
pluralistic society and politics, were normally sufficient to 
prevent extreme antisemitic behavior. Yet ugly incidents 
did occur, the most dramatic being the unjust conviction in 
1913, and the lynching by a mob in 1915, of Leo Frank, a Jew- 
ish factory superintendent in Atlanta for the alleged murder of 
a female employee. In the 1920s, the most influential expres- 
sions of antisemitism emanated from publications financed 
by the industrialist Henry Ford, The International Jew and 
the Dearborn Independent, with a circulation of 700,000, and 
reprinting of the Protocols of the Elders of Zion. Before World 
War 11 demagogues, such as Senator Theodore Bilbo and 
Congressman John Rankin, attacked international Jewry 
in general and New York Jews in particular as aggressive 
capitalists, communists or radicals, or polluters of American 
culture. Over a hundred organizations, mostly small and lo- 
cal in character, seeing Jews as mainly or partly responsible 
for social ills appealed to different social classes and ethnic 
groups. 

Of these organizations, five were particularly active: 
The German-American Bund, the Silver Shirts, the Chris- 
tian Front led by Father Coughlin, Gerald L.K. Smith’s Com- 
mittee of One Million, and the Protestant Defenders of the 
Christian Faith. 

Since the end of World War 11, polls and surveys, though 
differing on the exact figures, have suggested a considerable 
decline in antisemitic attitudes, though about half of Ameri- 
can Jews believed that antisemitism is a serious problem and 
two-thirds feared it could be serious in the future. Moreover, 
in the U.S., negative attitudes have rarely led to serious mani- 
festations of prejudice. In its 1989 audit of antisemitic incidents 
in the United States, the Anti-Defamation League of B’nai 
Brith reported 845 incidents of vandalism and desecration, 
ranging from arson to swastika daubings of Jewish institutions 
and property, and over 580 assaults, threats, and harassments 
against Jews or Jewish institutions. Over 85 percent of those 
arrested for the incidents were under 21. 

Though it significantly declined from 1944 to the late 
1960s, antisemitism persisted during these years notwith- 
standing the determined efforts of Jewish organizations and 
political action to counter it, despite elimination of many 
hostile references to Jews in Christian religious books and 
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increased interfaith activity and institutes on Judaism, civil 
rights legislation, federal and state laws, continuing revulsion 
about Nazi crimes against Jews, the breaking down of social 
barriers in the post-War era, and in spite of the changed na- 
ture of the American Jewish community. 

That community is a well-educated, affluent, highly ur- 
ban, liberal, Democratic, politically active, mobile, adapt- 
able, aging and gradually becoming less religiously observant 
group. In the late 1970s it amounted to 2.5% of the total popula- 
tion, and still declining, it has achieved an unparalleled social, 
political, and economic status, occupying prominent positions 
in education, government, business, the professions, and the 
cultural world. The very fact that intermarriage of Jews with 
members of other faiths rose so dramatically - by some cal- 
culations to 40% of Jewish males and 10% of females — itself 
indicated the increased acceptance of Jews. In 1981 only 14% 
of non-Jews objected strongly, and another 14% somewhat, to 
a mixed marital relationship. 

In post-World War 11 America, until the 1980s at least, 
open advocacy, let alone ideological formulation, of antisem- 
itism was not respectable. The symbol of the Holocaust; the 
moderate political climate; the absence of any mass dissatisfac- 
tion with the prevailing socio-economic system; the decline in 
Christian religious orthodoxy; the modifications of doctrine 
and attitude by churches, especially by the Catholic Church 
at Vatican Council 11; and the growth of the economy and in 
the standard of living all helped lessen tension between Jews 
and non-Jewish whites. 

Besides the decline in unofficial anti-Jewish prejudice 
in areas such as housing and employment, state laws increas- 
ingly forbade discrimination, and the courts removed restric- 
tive covenants on housing. In universities, the quota system 
imposing limitations on Jews was largely ended. Overt dis- 
crimination appeared confined to a few exclusive coopera- 
tives, athletic or golf clubs, and law firms. 

Public opinion polls tried to measure the attitudes of 
Americans towards Jews in the postwar years. Survey find- 
ings sometimes showed widely differing results and must be 
treated with care. Yet, they were a valuable way to assess the 
degree of prejudice since American antisemitism was then 
largely attitudinal and not usually translated into either ideo- 
logical coherence or concrete actions. 

The index of 11 antisemitic beliefs proposed by Selznick 
and Steinberg in 1969 has been a useful benchmark for later 
studies. Between 1964 and 1981, negative beliefs in the index 
declined by about 14 percentage points. Americans were then 
less likely to see Jews as dishonest businessmen, clannish, in 
control of international banking or the media, television, or 
the movies, as having a lot of irritating faults, or as willing to 
choose money over people. 

Yet, significant numbers of Americans between 1978 and 
1985 still accepted negative stereotypes of Jews in general. They 
saw Jews as pushy, aggressive (25%), clannish (40%), going out 
of their way to hire only Jews (57%), controllers of movie and 
television (25%), willing to use shady practices (33%), choos- 
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ing money over people (34%), and control over international 
banking (43%). 

In 1981, over 80% would vote for a qualified Jew as presi- 
dent. A 1988 Gallup poll shows that only 3% did not want Jews 
as neighbors; 13% disliked black and 9% disliked Hispanic 
neighbors. In a 1981 Gallup poll, about 40% had a “highly fa- 
vorable” opinion of Jews while only 2% were “highly unfavor- 
able.” The highly antisemitic attitudes declined from 37% in 
1964 to 23% in 1981. Negative stereotypes existed about Jews 
but they were held even more strongly against evangelical or 
fundamentalist Protestants, and against oil companies and 
big business. 

Accompanying the decline in negative images is an in- 
crease in positive ones. Jews are seen as hard working, tal- 
ented, intelligent, warm and friendly, as contributing much to 
American cultural life, as philanthropic, and as good family 
members. A 1982 Roper poll found that 59% thought it was “a 
good thing” that Jews had immigrated to the U.S. 

On some issues, negative attitudes increased over the 
1960s and 1970s. In 1981, 35% thought Jews had too much 
power in the business world, 20% that they had too much 
power in the U.S. (11% in 1964) and more were concerned 
about the loyalty of Jews to Israel. Polls show that between 
a quarter and a third of the population believed Jews “are 
more loyal” to Israel than to America. In a poll in April 1987, 
28% thought Jews placed the interests of Israel ahead of the 
US. 


ANTISEMITIC GROUPS. Few in post-war America have ven- 
tured antisemitic remarks in public. Generalizations, however, 
can be made on the basis of certain factors: educational level, 
income, age, race, religion, place of birth, and geographical 
location. Those holding antisemitic beliefs tended to hold 
other prejudiced, intolerant, or undemocratic views in gen- 
eral. They were most widespread among the uneducated and 
poorer members of American society. 

Education is a key variable. The least educated scored 
highest in antisemitic attitudes, except for blacks. Decline in 
negative images of Jews, as well as in general intolerance, could 
be correlated during the 1970s and 1980s with the higher level 
of education of the community. More knowledge of minori- 
ties, possession of cognitive skills to think rationally, and un- 
derstanding of the virtues of tolerance and civil rights have 
meant less negative images of Jews. Antisemitism was found 
to be highest in the working class and lowest among profes- 
sionals and the middle class. 

Antisemitism was higher among Protestants than among 
Catholics. About 80% of Southern Baptists and 70% of Mis- 
souri Synod Lutherans agreed that Jews remained unforgiven 
for the death of Christ. Religion has been a powerful rein- 
forcement of antisemitic views; 45% of all American antisem- 
ites get their antisemitic ideas from religious indoctrination 
or from some religious influence. The number of prejudiced 
among fundamentalists is some 7% greater than among non- 
fundamentalists. 
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Older people tend to be more antisemitic than younger 
individuals. This might be explained by lower educational 
level, by the fact that antisemitism was more prevalent when 
the older people were themselves young, and by the possibil- 
ity that the aging process might have led to greater feelings of 
insecurity and intolerance. 

Foreign-born Americans in general, partly because they 
tend to be older and less well educated than the average, hold 
stronger antisemitic views than the native born. Rural resi- 
dents, especially in the South and Midwest, tend to be more 
antisemitic than urban residents. There appears to be little dif- 
ference in beliefs between the sexes. 

The greater degree of antisemitism among blacks than 
among the white population is disenchanting for those with 
memories of Jewish sympathy for the plight of blacks, and of 
actions, even at cost of life, to remedy that plight. Jews have 
always been more concerned about the state of blacks than 
have members of other religions, and given disproportionate 
support and financial aid to civil rights organizations. Black 
prejudice, often inherited from the Christian fundamentalism 
imbibed in youth, essentially stemmed from disparaging eco- 
nomic stereotypes of Jews as money grubbers, callous store- 
keepers and landlords, uncaring employers of black domes- 
tics, and as individuals who would use their economic power 
to degrade blacks. 

Moderate black leaders, such as Martin Luther King, Jr., 
praised “the contribution that Jewish people have made to- 
ward the Negro’s struggle for freedom.” They acknowledged 
the Jewish help and alliance in black organizations and in the 
campaigns in the South with their freedom riders and voter 
registration teams. 

However, from the 1960s on, the alliance had become 
strained. The Student Non-Violent Coordinating Committee 
(sncc), formed in 1960 with Jewish help, within a decade, un- 
der the leadership of Stokely Carmichael, began attacking “the 
Rothschilds” as well as “Zionist Jewish terrorists.” Malcolm x 
denounced Jews as part of the white exploitative majority and 
wrote, “I don’t care what a Jew is professionally, doctor, mer- 
chant, housewife, student or whatever - first, he or she thinks 
Jew,’ and talked of “Jews who sapped the very lifeblood of 
blacks.’ The extremist Black Panthers, the Black Muslims, be- 
lieving in a Jewish conspiracy to control the world, and some 
black intellectuals were vocal in anti-Jewish sentiment. 

All polls and surveys of the time, as well as other em- 
pirical evidence, showed that black antisemitism was consid- 
erably higher than that of whites at every educational level. 
Two-fifths of blacks, compared with one out of five whites, 
could then be characterized as having high or moderate an- 
tisemitic beliefs. 

Looking at the surveys of black antisemitism, five fea- 
tures seemed significant. The first was that it increased relative 
to that of whites. Secondly, black antisemitism was higher in 
the urban North than in the more rural South. Thirdly, it was 
manifested more on economic than on other issues. Those 
blacks who had economic dealings with or who perceived 
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economic mistreatment by Jews recorded a higher level of 
antisemitism than those who do not. Blacks remained more 
opposed than did whites to political antisemitism and to so- 
cial discrimination, but negative beliefs on some noneco- 
nomic matters, especially on Israel, also increased. Fourthly, 
blacks who had personal contact with Jews, mostly in a sub- 
ordinate role, were likely to be more antisemitic than those 
who did not, the reverse of the relationship between adult 
whites and Jews. 

Most significant, it was younger blacks and the better 
educated who exhibited the strongest negative attitudes. This 
may be the consequence of the competition with or envy of 
Jews by aspiring black professionals. The antisemitic level of 
elite black leaders was about double that of blacks as a whole. 
Assertions of black consciousness and power from the 1960s, 
greater racial pride and solidarity, meant rejection of white, 
primarily Jewish, control of black organizations. For many 
black leaders, the politics of integration changed to the poli- 
tics of confrontation. 

That confrontation took the form of disputes over politi- 
cal goals and the exercise of power. But also the dismissal in 
1979 of Andrew Young as American ambassador to the United 
Nations for meeting with a PLo official, the abusiveness of Na- 
tion of Islam leader Louis Farrakhan’s remarks about Judaism 
as a “gutter religion” and his declared admiration for Hitler, the 
references to New York City as “Hymietown” by presidential 
candidate Jesse Jackson in 1984, the injection of black-Jewish 
animosity into the 1988 Democratic party primary in New 
York, all inflamed passions on both sides. Blacks held about 
10% less favorable attitudes to Israel than do whites. Jews and 
blacks have strongly differed on questions of open enrollment 
in New York City colleges and, above all, on the issues of quo- 
tas for employment. Yet, the old black-Jewish liberal coalition, 
with its mutual support for electoral office and for policies fa- 
voring integrated schools, civil rights, and vitality of urban ar- 
eas on the one hand, and issues significant to Jews, especially 
the security of Israel on the other, did not break down. 

Besides a few radical left groups, most contemporary vit- 
riolic antisemitism stems from a wide diversity of extremist 
right-wing hate groups, small in size, essentially anti-demo- 
cratic and estranged from political and social reality, Identity 
Church groups and neo-Nazi organizations, living with the 
memories of Adolf Hitler, and limited to between 400 and 450 
members, and the various, small Ku Klux Klan bodies. Some 
of these groups have engaged not only in hate rhetoric against 
minorities and racist ideology, but also in crimes, from syna- 
gogue bombings to armed robbery and murder, and fanciful 
conspiracies to overthrow the U.S. government. 

These groups, whose members are often disaffected and 
frustrated, share overlapping beliefs: hostility to government 
which is seen as illegitimate; enmity toward Jews and non- 
whites; attacks on Jewish interests supposedly controlling 
government, finance, and the media; and purported Chris- 
tian concepts by which white Protestants are seen as the “cho- 
sen people.” 
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The better known of the hate groups are the Aryan Na- 
tions, the Christian Defense League, the Posse Commitatus, 
the Covenant, the Sword, and the Arm of the Lord, and the 
Christian-Patriots Defense League. 

Probably the most aggressive of the non-religious hate 
groups are the “skinheads,” gangs of shaven-headed youths 
who glorify violence, and have been responsible for an increas- 
ing number of assaults as well as antisemitic bigotry. 

The Liberty Lobby, the most active and the best financed 
antisemitic organization in the country, describes itself as “a 
pressure group for patriotism,’ and maintains close connec- 
tions with a number of members of Congress. Its weekly news- 
paper, The Spotlight, started in 1975 and now, with a circulation 
of over a quarter of a million, is the most widely read right- 
wing extremist paper in the country. Among its favorite tar- 
gets are Zionism, and people defined euphemistically as “dual 
loyalists” or “international bankers.” 

The Institute for Historical Review was created in 1979. Its 
chief concern has been to deny or minimize the reality of the 
Holocaust and explore Jewish “atrocity propaganda” through 
a number of books and materials with antisemitic themes and 
by annual conventions. 

To conclude: Extreme groups in the U.S. remained small 
and outside the political mainstream, and their membership 
appeared to have declined even further. American politics 
embodies and public opinion coheres around a consensus 
of political moderation in which antisemitic expressions are 
not respectable. 

The country, with certain qualifications, exhibited a lower 
level of overt prejudice and bigotry than ever before in racial 
and religious matters. Jews as a group were no longer blamed, 
except by a fringe element, for the nation’s problems or con- 
demned for not being truly American. Indeed, in the working 
of the American political system today, Jews both as political 
activists and participants, and as elected and appointed off- 
cials have played a prominent role. 

Yet, the portrait of antisemitism is a composite of con- 
flicting traits. If most churches no longer insist on Jewish re- 
sponsibility for the Crucifixion, those of an orthodox or par- 
ticularist persuasion are inclined to do so. An appreciable 
minority, between one-fifth and one-quarter, still believed 
in the 1980s that Jews have too much power. Some remain 
obsessed by the idea of Jewish domination of the media and 
banking. 

Two other major problems remained. Black antisemi- 
tism, stemming from religious teachings and economic ste- 
reotypes, exacerbated by the politics of confrontation and, to 
a lesser degree, a rise in adherence to Islam, was a troubling 
issue. The issue of Israel, support for its policies, aid for its 
security, and Jewish relations with the state did not lead to 
an increase in antisemitism. But about a quarter of non-Jews 
were highly unfavorable to Israel, and young people are more 
likely to be so than are older people. 

Appropriate anxiety should be shown for the rhetoric and 
the potential for violence of those extreme groups which have 
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antisemitism high on their agenda, though their membership 
is small and declining. But that anxiety should not be exces- 
sive. Even admitting a significant minority of the population 
can be regarded as having antisemitic attitudes, Jews have not 
been made scapegoats for economic or social problems. What 
is finally important is that the antisemitic beliefs that existed 
until the late 1980s did not lead to an organized movement 
with any serious support for violence against Jews. 


[Michael Curtis] 


Trends in the 1970s 

FROM NAZISM TO NEO-NAZISM. In the post-Holocaust pe- 
riod, there have been attempts in Western countries to revive 
Nazi organizations with antisemitic ideologies. Still, the “swas- 
tika plague.” that swept West Germany and other countries in 
1959-60, accompanied by a wave of antisemitic incidents, was 
found to have been orchestrated by the Soviet Union, in order 
to embarrass West Germany, and subsided shortly thereafter. 
Indeed, the efforts to set up an international organization of 
neo-Nazi groups were centered in Belgium, where a group 
called Nation Europa tried to get a foothold in the 1960s. In 
the U.S., a small body was set up by Gerhard Lauck in Lincoln, 
Nebraska, which kept the old label of the Nspap (National So- 
cialist German Workers’ Party) and still acts as a main supplier 
of ideological guidance to neo-Nazi groups. Other propaganda 
centers exist in Switzerland, Denmark, Spain, Britain, Belgium 
and elsewhere. In Germany, the weekly Deutsche National-Zei- 
tung (cir. 100,000 in 1977; 130,000 in 1978) served as a rallying 
point. After various groups tried to form a neo-Nazi party in 
the 1950s, the NPD (National-demokratische Partei Deutsch- 
lands) emerged; Jewish issues were not on the whole central, 
but the 1953 Luxembourg agreements on German “restitution 
were attacked, German war-guilt was rejected, and the Holo- 
caust either minimized or denied. This last tendency became 
especially marked after the appearance in the U.S. in 1975 
(German edition, 1977) of Arthur R. Butz’s The Hoax of the 
Twentieth Century. However, the vote received by the Npp in 
Federal elections fell from 0.3% in 1976 to 0.2% (68,096 out 
of 38 million) in 1980. The total average editions of all right- 
wing periodicals in Germany added up to 324,000 in 1983, of 
which 17,000 represent neo-Nazi publications (according to 
the apt the Anti-Defamation League of B’nai Brith). The to- 
tal readership would therefore indicate a slightly higher per- 
centage of sympathizers than actual voters. Membership in 
the Npp declined from 21,000 in 1970 to 6,500 in 1983, but 
the Deutsche Volksunion, headed by the editor of the Deutsche 
National-Zeitung, claimed 10,000 members. Other German 
right-wing and neo-Nazi groups rejected the legalistic ap- 
proach of the npp and, from about the mid-1970s, increas- 
ingly leaned towards extra-legal and terrorist activities. The 
main targets were the democratic institutions of the German 
Federal Republic, but antisemitism is part and parcel of the 
ideological baggage of these groups. They numbered about 
70 in 1977, with fewer than 20,000 members. Overall, public 
opinion polls revealed a marked decline in antisemitic senti- 
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ments, which are now prevalent mainly among older people, 
whereas the younger generation appeared to be very much 
less prone to antisemitism. The decline in antisemitic senti- 
ment was accompanied, paradoxically, by increased violence 
on the part of the minuscule neo-Nazi movement. Group ha- 
tred was directed mainly towards Turkish and other foreign 
workers (“Gastarbeiter”). 

A similar picture emerges in other countries. In Britain, 
the neo-Nazi National Front was declining steadily after ini- 
tial successes. In 1977, it polled over 5% (119,000 votes) in the 
Greater London council elections; by 1978 it had dropped to 
34,000 votes, with the downward trend continuing in subse- 
quent years. Its antisemitism, while very marked (“the Jew- 
ish question” is “a central issue in the struggle for the salva- 
tion of British nationhood,’ in Spearhead, February 1977), 
was overshadowed by its opposition to black and Asian im- 
migration to Britain. In the early 1980s, the NF split into four 
groups. Some of the more extreme splinters (such as the Brit- 
ish Movement and Column 88) have evinced an inclination 
to terrorist action. 

In France, a May 1977 enquiry (by the Paris Le Matin) 
showed that about 5% of Frenchmen exhibited clear antipathy 
to Jews, while 29% were against the idea of a Jew as French 
president (as opposed to 60% in 1966). French group animos- 
ity was directed largely towards foreigners (92% dislike Arab 
North Africans). Right-wing extremist political groups came 
and went, but they did not poll, until the late 1970s, more than 
1% in national elections. An extreme terrorist group (FANE) 
was banned in 1980. 

The Italian neo-fascist party, ms1 (Movimento Sociale 
Italiano), was a force to be reckoned with, despite a split in 
December 1976. Openly antisemitic views, however, were 
expressed only in marginal groups such as Ordine Nuovo 
or Ordine Nero. The msi polled 8.6% in 1972 parliamentary 
elections and 5.3% in 1979. In Belgium, a militant Flemish 
nationalist group, the vMo (Vlaams Militante Orde), was in- 
strumental in several attempts to coordinate neo-Nazi activi- 
ties on an international scale. In Spain, a similar group called 
Fuerza Nueva was accused of being linked to a December 1976 
bomb attack on the Madrid synagogue. The European coun- 
try with the strongest antisemitic popular feelings appears to 
have been Austria, where 50% of Viennese were found to have 
negative attitudes to Jews in 1977. 

In the U.S., Ku Klux Klan groups reappeared occa- 
sionally. Their membership numbered about 10,000 in 1980 
(but 50,000 in 1967); however, ADL estimates of Klan sympa- 
thizers run to about 100,000. A Nazi party was active, under 
the leadership of Lincoln Rockwell, but has declined consid- 
erably. According to polls conducted in the U.S. and Western 
Europe, popular antisemitism was generally on the decline. 
Yet at the same time, the shrinking extreme right-wing and 
neo-Nazi groups had become more violent and terror-prone. 
In the U.S. the number of acts of vandalism, mail and phone 
threats, and harassment of Jews and Jewish institutions in- 
creased. 
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In France and Belgium, terrorist attacks were aimed at 
Jewish targets, such as the January 1978 attack on Jewish com- 
munal buildings in Paris, the October 3, 1980, attack on the rue 
Copernic synagogue in Paris, the July 1980 murder of Jewish 
children at Antwerp, the August 1982 attack on the Golden- 
berg restaurant in Paris, and many more. Similar occurrences 
took place in Austria and Italy, while less serious incidents 
were recorded in Britain and other countries. The security or- 
gans in all these countries largely failed to uncover the culprits. 
At least some of these attacks appear to have been perpetrated 
by Arab terrorists; they were clearly antisemitic, as they were 
directed against Jews as Jews and not against Israeli targets. 
Other attacks may have been carried out by right-wing or 
left-wing extremists, by themselves or in collusion with Arab 
groups. All this must be seen against the background of the 
general increase in terrorist activity throughout the Western 
world, with antisemitic terror playing some, but not a large 
part. Terror may have the effect of disrupting organized Jewish 
life, and various Jewish groups have attempted to counteract 
it by legal action and other means. Laws against racial incite- 
ment were legislated in most European countries and in the 
US., sometimes with a salutary effect. 

In Germany, the Statute of Limitations on Nazi crimes 
was abolished in July 1979; however, only 6,342 individuals 
were sentenced for Nazi crimes in Germany between 1945 and 
1978, out of 84,403 indicted by public prosecutors. 


THE DENIAL OF THE HOLOCAUST. A new phenomenon in 
the antisemitic discourse was the denial of the Holocaust. 
While before World War 11 extreme antisemites demanded 
the annihilation of the Jews, increasingly influential groups 
of pseudo-intellectuals argued in its aftermath that six mil- 
lion Jews were not in fact killed. While immediately after the 
war it was argued that Jews exaggerated the number of vic- 
tims, this was done by people on the fringes of society and 
in the gutter press. The situation changed with the writings 
of Paul Rassinier (Le Mensonge d’Ulysse, 1961; Le Drame des 
Juifs Européens, 1964), a former French socialist and resistance 
fighter who spent some time in a Nazi concentration camp. 
Identifying with the SS aggressors, he saw great merit in Nazi 
Germany, argued that the Nuremberg trials had been a sham, 
and that “only” a few hundred thousand Jews had been killed. 
Towards the end of his life, he began to doubt the existence 
of the gas chambers. 

The theme was picked up in the U.S. by students and 
followers of historian David Hogan, and more so of Harry 
E. Barnes, an American isolationist historian who opposed 
America’s participation in the European Allies’ war against 
Germany. His anti-Communist leanings led him to take the 
position that Nazi Germany should have been an ally against 
the U.S.S.R. Academics, many of them of German ancestry, 
developed his thinking into an attack on American democracy 
in general and American participation in the Nuremberg tri- 
als, which were seen as kangaroo courts dispensing the victors’ 
justice against tortured Nazis forced to confess to crimes they 
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never committed. Jews were seen as the conspiratorial element 
behind this unfortunate American involvement. 

A number of influential publications helped spread the 
idea. Former SS-man Thies Christophersen published “The 
Auschwitz Lie” in Germany in 1973, a term that became a code 
name for Holocaust denial. Richard E. Harwood (or Verral), 
a known member of the British National Front, published 
in 1974 the brochure “Did Six Million Really Die? The Truth 
at Last.” Arthur Butz’s 1975 book The Hoax of The Twentieth 
Century became a focal intellectual event: Butz, a Northwest- 
ern professor of electrical engineering, was supported by his 
colleagues on freedom of speech grounds. In 1978 an Insti- 
tute of Historical Review was founded at Torrance, Califor- 
nia, publishing the Journal of Historical Review, which is still 
largely devoted to the denial of the Holocaust. It was founded 
by extreme rightist Willis A. Carto, publisher of the antise- 
mitic Spotlight and head of the so-called Liberty Lobby. In- 
ternational conferences have brought together the French, 
American, and other branches of what became an interna- 
tional group of activists, with most of its members holding 
academic degrees from respectable institutions or being law- 
yers (such as Nazi veteran Wilhelm Staeglich, author of the 
1979 Der Auschwitz Mythos, or Robert Faurisson, a Lyon uni- 
versity professor of literature). 

The tack was to deny the genuineness of Jewish and Al- 
lied documentation, regard all trials of Nazi criminals as based 
on confessions obtained by torture, deny the existence of gas 
chambers, brush aside testimonies of survivors as lies (Anne 
Frank's diary was declared to have been forged, for instance), 
and see a Jewish-Israeli conspiracy as threatening the West. 
Some Jews, such as Dr. Alfred Lilienthal, an extreme anti- 
Zionist, and Dr. Howard Stern, a medical psychiatrist, sup- 
ported this group of intellectuals. Prof. Noam *Chomsky of 
MIT defended its right to be heard. Other Jews admired by the 
Institute include Yehudi *Menuhin, Rabbi Elmer *Berger and 
the leaders of *Neturei Karta. 

The purpose, consciously or otherwise perceived, seemed 
to be an attack on Western institutions and systems of justice, 
in order to create a moderate picture of Nazi Germany and its 
crimes, by presenting the west as no less responsible for World 
War 11: the Jews pushed Germany into the war and were the 
reason for the fight to the bitter end. Discrediting the Jews was 
a means to achieving this purpose. Some of the propaganda 
was very cleverly aimed at young intellectuals in the West. At 
least some of the authors appeared to believe their own lies. 
Their influence appeared to have increased in the 1970s and 
1980s: in high schools and some universities the literature of 
these so-called “revisionist” historians entered into the cur- 
riculum. Activities directed against these groups included law 
suits (such as the one pursued by Mel Mermelstein in Los An- 
geles, which resulted in a judicial statement acknowledging as 
a fact that the Holocaust occurred) and attempts at legal mea- 
sures (in the German Federal Republic) that would make the 
denial of the Holocaust a punishable offense. This denial was 
obviously a new form of antisemitism, because it saw the Jew- 
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ish mind as capable of fabricating such a horror, and it was at- 
tuned to the psychology of Western post-Holocaust society. 
In countries such as France, antisemitic sentiment and 
activity was connected in one way or another with the denial 
of the Holocaust. While French popular feeling appeared to be 
veering away from antisemitism, new forms, especially among 
small groups of the intelligentsia, appeared to be spreading. 
Groups variously known as the “Nouvelle Droite” or “Nou- 
velle Ecole” propagated a sophisticated racism directed against 
non-Europeans such as the North African workers who are 
the equivalent of the “Gastarbeiter” in Germany. The suppos- 
edly destructive influence of these non-French elements was 
linked to the Jews. The groups mentioned were anti-Christian 
as well as anti-Jewish, and propounded an integral French na- 
tionalism based on “new scientific” insight (“sociobiology”). 
A group led by the poet Alain de Benoist and associated with 
the Nouvelle Ecole was prominent in the Sunday Figaro Maga- 
zine. A group of Rassinier’s followers gathered around La Vi- 
elle taupe, a leftist source of publications. Their influence on 
French intellectual life seemed to be greater than its apparently 
small numbers would warrant. In 1980 the group organized 
itself as GRECE (Groupement de recherche et détudes pour la 
civilisation européene), with about 10,000 adherents. 


LATIN AMERICA. It was not easy to clarify the situation in 
Latin America during the reign of the military juntas. Un- 
doubtedly, the terror initiated by the generals turned with spe- 
cial venom against Jews, and Jewish victims were especially 
maltreated; the number of Jewish victims (reportedly about 
2,500) was out of proportion to the number of Jews involved 
in political strife in Argentina. Indeed, it is difficult to accept 
the view of editor Jacobo Timmerman, for instance, that the 
junta was a Nazi group whose main purpose was to attack and 
eliminate Jews, because South American antisemitism would 
rather seem to be a reaction to economic and political crises 
based on traditional antisemitic prejudices that are revived as 
the crises get worse. But the impact of the Nazis who reached 
Argentina after the war, and of Fascist ideologies, on parts of 
the military and political high echelons of Latin America can- 
not be ignored. In Argentina, some outrages continued into 
the post-junta period despite efforts of the new democratic 
government to stop them. Bombs were thrown at Jewish cen- 
ters elsewhere as well, for instance, in August-September 1982 
alone, there were incidents in Quito (Ecuador), Guatemala 
City, Guadalajara (Mexico) and Maracaibo (Venezuela). How- 
ever, violent antisemitic incidents in Latin American countries 
were few, and the intensity of verbal expressions was far lower 
than that of European countries. 
(For more on Holocaust denial, see below.) 


SOVIET ANTISEMITISM. The major antisemitic threat dur- 
ing the 1970s was from the Soviet Union. With the tightening 
of the Stalinist dictatorship came an increasingly anti-Jew- 
ish tendency, reviving pre-Bolshevik anti-Jewish stereotypes 
as butts of propaganda in a crisis-ridden society. Culminat- 
ing in the mass murder of the leaders of Jewish culture in the 
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USS.S.R. in 1949-50 and the so-called “Doctors’ Plot” of early 
1953, this tendency caused Jews as a group to be seen as the 
protagonists of an imperialist campaign designed to topple the 
Communist regimes in Eastern Europe. Loyal Communists of 
Jewish descent were tortured into admitting impossible deeds 
of treachery as part of the regime’s efforts to strengthen its 
hold over the satellite nations. Stalin’s death on March 7, 1953, 
prevented the tragedy of a mass expulsion of Soviet Jews to 
Siberia. Under Stalin’s immediate successors, the anti-Jewish 
campaign abated. After the Six-Day War in 1967, and the con- 
sequent breaking off of diplomatic relations between Israel and 
the Soviet bloc, a new campaign started. 

In literally hundreds of publications, some with very high 
circulation (up to quarter of a million copies), and at what 
must have been a tremendous cost, Soviet writers and jour- 
nalists, some of whom of Jewish descent, focused on a num- 
ber of Jewish questions: first, the theme of an inherently evil 
Jewish culture, whose central text, the Bible, was presented 
as the source of racism, as the expression of the vilest human 
qualities, and as endangering the human race through its ne- 
farious cultural influence (V.Y. Begun, The Creeping Counter- 
revolution, Minsk, 1974; T. Solodar, The Wild Woodworm, Mos- 
cow, 1980, and many others). The second and perhaps major 
theme was that of a Jewish world conspiracy which managed 
to gain effective power in the West, where it controls Western 
imperialism. Writers such as Yuri Ivanov, Lev Korneev, and 
others represented the “Zionist clique” dominating the West 
as equivalent to the traditional concept of the Devil. Continu- 
ing a tradition that started in Christian antisemitism long ago 
and was perpetuated via the Protocols of the Learned *Elders 
of Zion (1903) and on through Nazi writings, contemporary 
Soviet writers did not actually accuse Soviet Jewry of being 
part of an international conspiracy. The accusation was di- 
rected against a nebulous entity, interchangeably described 
as Zionist or Jewish, which controlled the levers of economic 
and political power in the West. By comparison, attacks on 
Israel's policies were relatively rational, obviously reflecting 
Soviet political, strategic and economic interests as perceived 
by the ruling oligarchy. 

In a large number of Soviet publications, then, Jews, Ju- 
daism and Zionism (the terms are interchangeable) were seen 
as the greatest danger to the Communist world. This view was 
echoed, among East European states, mainly in Czechoslo- 
vakia, which excelled in the most violent antisemitic propa- 
ganda in its major newspapers. The impact of all this on the 
general public in the U.S.S.R. and Czechoslovakia was diffi- 
cult to gauge, but it could be assumed that government-orga- 
nized antisemitic propaganda could have catastrophic conse- 
quences for the remnants of the Jewish populations at some 
future date; there appeared, however, to be some opposition 
among Soviet intellectuals, including some close to official 
circles, to the excesses of Soviet antisemitic propaganda (e.g., 
G. Martynov). 

Antisemitic writings were rife indeed: the bibliography 
runs into hundreds of items for the years since 1967, including 
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pseudo-scientific writings in a number of disciplines, fiction 
(including science fiction), and journalism. Little was done 
to distribute these publications in other countries. They were 
mainly intended for home consumption and appeared to an- 
swer a deep-seated need for an explanation of the failures of 
the regime in the economic, social and political spheres. 


ANTISEMITISM AND ANTI-ZIONISM. The campaign to iden- 
tify Zionism with racism, which reached its apogee in 1975 
with the resolution at the UN equating the two, was initiated 
and orchestrated by the U.S.S.R., in cooperation with Arab and 
Third World countries, as a direct consequence of its antise- 
mitic campaign. The aim seemed to be the delegitimization 
of the Jewish State, which was increasingly being forced into 
the position of a pariah within the international community, 
reminiscent of the situation of the individual Jew in antise- 
mitic societies in pre-modern times. 

The 1970s Soviet antisemitic propaganda denied without 
exception that it was antisemitic. It was everywhere claimed 
that the attack was against Zionism. Some observers, and 
especially certain Israeli politicians, have argued that all so- 
called anti- Zionism is antisemitic, because Israel is represen- 
tative of Jewish endeavors and therefore every attack on any 
Israeli interest is anti-Jewish. Others (e.g., Shlomo Avineri) 
have argued that criticism of Israeli policies is hardly anti- 
semitic, as practically all Israeli citizens have at one time or 
another been opposed to their government, and if such op- 
position were anti-Zionist or antisemitic, these terms would 
lose all meaning. Anti-Zionism should therefore be defined 
as denying the existence of a Jewish people as such and their 
right to an independent state, and not as criticism of policies 
or acts. Such anti-Zionism is then considered to be antise- 
mitic, when antisemitism is equated with anti-Judaism. Jewish 
anti-Zionists, with some exceptions (such as those who align 
themselves with the deniers of the Holocaust), are regarded 
as collective self-haters, though some will admit a category of 
Jewish antisemites. 

The attempt to differentiate between criticism of Israel 
and anti-Zionism in principle is especially important in the 
study of Arab and Third World antisemitism, on the other 
hand, and Western liberal and left-wing antisemitism on the 
other. 

The study of Arab antisemitism — as contrasted with anti- 
Israeli attitudes, including opposition to Jewish national aspi- 
rations — is problematic, as the elements are obviously inter- 
twined. However, a case study of Egypt might well show this 
differentiation because of the Egyptian-Israeli peace treaty 
(1978), which was accepted as a fact by some of the more ex- 
treme antisemitic writers in the pro-government camp (e.g., 
Anis Mansur). In mass publications such as Akhbar al-Yawm 
or the government party's ideological periodical, October, 
articles were published lauding Hitler’s attitude to the Jews, 
quoting the Protocols of the Learned Elders of Zion as a ba- 
sic historical text, and comparing Israeli (interchangeable 
with Jewish) actions on the West Bank and in the Lebanon 
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with the Holocaust. Stereotyped descriptions of Jews as con- 
trolling the wealth of the world, as exploiters and usurers, as 
a morally defective community were abundant. Fanatic Sunni 
writers opposed to the peace treaty repeated these accusations 
but combine them with the view that the Jews are enemies in 
principle of Islam from its inception; the idea of independent 
Jewish political existence is totally unacceptable as it would 
mean relinquishing territory within Dar al-Islam, the area 
of Islam, to a subject people viewed as the enemy of Islamic 
traditions. This is the view of the Muslim Brotherhood (e.g., 
Sayyid Qutb, Al Yahud, al Yahud, Riyad, 1970), just as it is of 
the Khomeinite Shi‘a movement, whose anti-Jewish ideology 
increasingly penetrated into Sunni countries (Syria) and areas 
with large Shi‘ite populations (Iraq, Lebanon). 

The Palestine Arab Nationalist organizations fighting 
Israel with terrorism are an entirely different case. The Pal- 
estine National Covenant of 1968 (article 20) states that “Ju- 
daism, in its character as a religion of revelation, is not a na- 
tionality with an independent existence. Likewise, the Jews 
are not one people with an independent personality.” Article 
22 sees Zionism as “aggressive, expansionist and colonialist in 
its aims; and Fascist and Nazi in its means. Israel is the tool of 
the Zionist movement and a human and geographical base for 
world imperialism.” These statements are clearly antisemitic, 
and even genocidal, in two respects: first, because the de- 
struction of Israel clearly implies the destruction of its Jewish 
population, despite the declaration in article 6 that Jews who 
were living in Palestine before 1917 could remain (not many 
of these were still alive in 1968, and even fewer later); sec- 
ond, because the majority of Jews see Israel as an expression 
of their nationality or ethnicity and not only their religious 
beliefs. All other national or ethnic groups are likely to have 
such sentiments recognized by the international community, 
including, presumably, the Palestine Liberation Organization. 
The non-recognition, in principle, only of the Jewish case is 
therefore not merely antisemitic but genocidal by implication. 
However, from the mid-1970s, the PLO took great care to avoid 
any antisemitic statements or propaganda, with the important 
exception of refusing to budge from the original statements 
included in the 1968 Covenant. 

In the West, the apparent ease with which anti-Israeli 
criticism can turn into clearly antisemitic statements was ex- 
emplified in the 1982 media attack on Israel’s entry into Leba- 
non. Beyond political or moral opposition to a military move, 
which in itself cannot be termed antisemitic, the following was 
characteristic of media criticism of Israel's action: the Jews (not 
Israel) are “said to be God’s chosen people; at all times and in all 
countries and with every means they have stolen the property 
of others” (Ostersunds-Posten, Sweden, June 1982); the ritual 
murder story was revived: “A child disappeared” (in Lebanon) 
“and was found a few days afterwards in a crevice, shot in his 
head, ritually executed” (Aftonbladet, 25.9.82). Respectable pa- 
pers compared the attack on Lebanon with the Holocaust and 
then joined the deniers of the Holocaust: “How ironic it is that 
the word ‘holocaust; now synonymous with the deaths of sup- 
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posedly 6 million Jews in Nazi concentration camps, is the only 
word that can describe what is now going on in Lebanon... 
there is much controversy going on now about the accuracy 
of that 6 million figure... perhaps it was a type-setter’s error 
that was repeated” (The Barrie Examiner, Canada, 3.7.82). Brit- 
ish papers and many Continental journals published similar 
material. Alongside political or moral criticism of Israel's gov- 
ernment, which in itself is certainly not antisemitic, traditional 
antisemitic themes were introduced — Jewish world conspiracy, 
ritual murder, flawed Jewish character, including racial super- 
ciliousness - all directed against the Jewish people as a whole 
and not just an Israeli government. It would appear that the 
Lebanese war only served as a pretext for these outbursts. 

Anti-Jewish feelings, often masquerading as opposi- 
tion to Israeli policy, could be found in liberal circles, among 
which media was but one example. In another context, the 
1983 Assembly of the World Council of Churches - founded 
by Willem A. Visser thooft, who was active in efforts to res- 
cue Jews during World War 11 - declared its support for PLO 
participation in Middle East negotiations and lamented the 
rift in the ranks of the Palestinians and the loss of consensus 
among Arab nations. 

Dangerous tendencies could be discerned in New Left 
circles. Thus, for instance, the National Union of Students 
in Britain attempted to ban university and polytechnic Jew- 
ish societies on the grounds that as they were pro-Israel and 
as Zionism was racism they should be denied platforms and 
union facilities (House of Commons, Hansard, 25.22.1977, 
cols. 2058-2072). 

On the other hand, there is no consensus regarding the 
many Protestant groups on the American Right, loosely de- 
scribed as Fundamentalist or Evangelical. Many, though by 
no means all, are ardent supporters of Israel, and many also 
abjure any kind of anti-Jewish stance. Some may have differ- 
ent views, but no in-depth investigation or self-analysis was 
attempted during the 1970s. 

The increase in antisemitic expressions since the late 
1960s justifies calling it a wave. “Classical” antisemitism was 
gradually declining, but what is more important is that new 
configurations were cropping up, though here too a clear con- 
tinuation from previous periods can be shown: the emphasis 
was on Jewish world conspiracy and rule and the Jewish state 
as the embodiment of the flawed Jewish character and as the 
center of the conspiracy. 


OPPOSITION TO THE ANTISEMITIC WAVE. During the 1970s 
and the early 1980s the fight against antisemitism was not car- 
ried out by Jews alone, though of course Jewish defense orga- 
nizations bore the brunt of the struggle. In the U.S., the apL 
fought manifestations of the phenomenon not only locally 
but increasingly in Europe and Latin America as well. The 
American Jewish Congress concentrated more on attacking 
the Arab boycott of Israel. The American Jewish Committee 
emphasized the defense of Jewish communities in the politi- 
cal and cultural spheres. 
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The World Jewish Congress was active on the interna- 
tional scene fighting antisemitism at the uN and elsewhere. 
Its research institution, the Institute of Jewish Affairs in Lon- 
don, was a major source of information about contemporary 
antisemitism. In Berlin, the Center for Research on antisem- 
itism at the Technische Universitat, specialized mainly, but 
not exclusively, in Central and West European antisemitism 
in the last two centuries. National Jewish bodies such as the 
Board of Deputies in Britain, and the criF (Conseil Repre- 
sentatif des Institutions Juives de France) in France acted 
against antisemitism locally; in France, a research group as- 
sociated with CRIF, CERAC (Centre d’Etudes et de Recherche 
sur lantisemitisme Contemporain), was engaged in a study of 
French antisemitism. In Jerusalem, the Hebrew University’s 
International Center for the Study of Antisemitism is currently 
engaged in a broad historical and contemporary investigation 
of antisemitic phenomena. 

In the Christian world, there came about an increased 
awareness of the importance of fighting antisemitism. Fol- 
lowing the Vatican's historic decisions in 1965 (see before), 
the Catholic Church was making efforts to combat antisemi- 
tism among its adherents. In 1973, the pastoral Instructions of 
the French Catholic bishops’ Conference called for a repudia- 
tion of “pseudo-theological arguments” used to reject Juda- 
ism. The Protestant World Council of Churches established 
a Commission on the Church and the Jewish People, headed 
by Prof. Krister Steadhal, working for better interfaith under- 
standing. The bond between the Jews and the Land of Israel is 
recognized in the Guidelines for Christian-Jewish Dialogue of 
the wcc (1982). In May 1981, the Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland declared “its belief in the continuing place of God’s 
people of Israel within the divine purpose,’ and the Lutheran 
World Federation consultation of August 1982 stated that “we 
Christians must purge ourselves of any hatred of the Jews and 
any sort of teaching of contempt for Judaism.” The Rhineland- 
Westphalia Synod of the evangelical church in Germany pro- 
claimed the continued validity of Judaism, and the Catholic 
Church established an International Liaison Committee for 
itself and the International Jewish Committee for Interreli- 
gious Consultations in 1971. A German bishops’ declaration 
of April 1980 was rather weak and apologetic regarding Ger- 
man Catholic responses to the Holocaust, but it acknowledged 
the Catholic debt to Judaism and opposed the “deicide” accu- 
sation. Apart from these official bodies, important Christian 
leaders are working to fight antisemitism. Franklin H. Littell 
(Methodist Church) set up the conferences on the Holocaust 
and the Church Struggle (Detroit, 1970); Father John Paw- 
likowski and a number of other Catholic leaders in North 
America have helped fight antisemitism in their Church; in 
Rome, August Cardinal Bea (d. 1968) was a major influence 
in the same cause. 

Public figures and leaders in the arts, literature and sci- 
ence and in secular movements in the West were concerned 
with the phenomenon. From Jean-Paul Sartre to Daniel Pat- 
rick Moynihan and from President Frangois Mitterand to Am- 
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bassador Jeane Kirkpatrick, strong opposition to antisemitic 
attitudes and actions was expressed and the danger to West- 
ern society from antisemitism was recognized. 

The term antisemitism (or rather “anti-Semitism’), as a 
catch-all phrase denoting anti-Jewish attitudes or acts of all 
types, is misleading. Casual expressions of dislike as well as 
murderous hatred are subsumed under one term; but in the 
absence of a differentiating terminology the term continues 
to be used. As there is no “Semitism” to which “anti-Semites” 
object, the term being used to denote haters of Jews as Jews, 
it should indeed properly be written antisemitism rather than 
anti-Semitism. 

Partly as a reaction to antisemitism, Jewish antagonism 
to non-Jews, sometimes of a violent and even terrorist na- 
ture, has no name, but belongs to the same general category 
of group hate. Originally a protective psychological defense 
mechanism, it has burgeoned in the last few decades into a rec- 
ognizable stance among some radical religious and nationalist 
Jewish groups in Israel and in the Jewish Diaspora. 


[Yehuda Bauer] 


In the 1980s 

In the Western world, the decade of the 1980s began with a 
wave of antisemitism sparked off by the Lebanon war. There 
followed a decline in public expressions of it until the late 
1980s when economic recession took hold, far-right parties 
made significant advances, and newer forms of antisemitic 
expression gained ground. The resurgence of grassroots anti- 
semitism in Eastern Europe, following the collapse of Com- 
munism, gave encouragement to antisemitic groups in the 
West, and by 1992 it was clear that a wave of resurgent anti- 
semitism was under way. 


THE WEST: NEW FORMS OF ANTISEMITIC EXPRESSION. In 
the United States and Germany, anti-Jewish sentiment, as 
measured by opinion polls, declined steadily, and in other 
countries no marked increases in antisemitic sentiment were 
recorded. However, even in countries where polls indicated 
decreasing levels of antisemitism, the number of antisemitic 
incidents appeared to rise steadily and become more violent 
and abusive. A particularly gruesome example was the des- 
ecration in May 1990 of the Jewish cemetery in Carpentras, 
France, where a corpse was dug up. This shocked many and 
a huge demonstration led by President Mitterrand, took to 
the streets of Paris. 

In the US., skinhead groups were thought to be responsi- 
ble for the rise in antisemitic incidents in the mid-1980s which 
continued until 1992, when there was a reported decrease in 
such incidents for the first time in six years. Skinhead groups 
were also a source of concern in the United Kingdom, Italy, 
France, Germany, and Canada, where they were thought to be 
behind the increase in antisemitic attacks over the decade. 

Many neo-Nazi groups were formed during the 1980s. 
Most remained electorally marginal, although some were 
thought to be responsible for the more violent attacks. There 
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was increased international co-operation between extremist 
groups in terms of the publication and distribution of pro- 
paganda and the organization of conferences and speaking 
tours. 

By the mid-1980s, disillusionment with established po- 
litical parties, rising nationalism, ethnic conflicts, and an in- 
flux of immigrants and asylum-seekers from Eastern Europe 
led to increased electoral gains for far-right parties in West- 
ern Europe. These parties were principally anti-immigrant 
but their leaders used antisemitic innuendo to make it clear 
to supporters that antisemitism was part of the fundamental 
ideological outlook. Antisemitism was far more open at lo- 
cal party level. Racial violence was directed mostly at blacks, 
Asians, Turks - anyone seen as a “foreigner” — and not at Jews. 
Yet antisemitic slogans and rhetoric often seemed to be em- 
ployed by those perpetrating such violence. 

In France, the Front National consistently achieved be- 
tween 9 and 15 percent of the vote. By the late 1980s far-right 
parties such as the German Republikaner Partei, the Belgian 
Vlaams Blok, and the Austrian Freiheits Partei also won seats 
at local and national levels. In 1984, for the first time, the far- 
right parties had sufficient numbers in the European Parlia- 
ment to form the Group of the European Right, entitling them 
to Ec funding. 

In the US., David Duke, the former Ku Klux Klan leader, 
and Pat Buchanan, known for anti-Jewish comments, were 
candidates for the 1992 Republican Party’s presidential nom- 
ination. Although both failed, there was considerable unease 
at the willingness of the American body politic to embrace 
these candidates. 

Black antisemitism was a serious concern through the 
1980s in the U.S. Two of its principal sources were Louis 
Farrakhan, leader of the Nation of Islam Movement, and 
the Reverend Jesse Jackson, the black contender for the 1988 
Democratic Party presidential nomination. Further ten- 
sion was caused when, in 1991, a black child was run over by 
a Hasidic driver in the Crown Heights district of New York 
and a seminary student was murdered in riots which fol- 
lowed. 

The “Pollard affair?’ in which Jonathan Pollard, a Jewish 
US. citizen was convicted of spying for Israel, caused anxiety 
in the Jewish community. However, fears that the affair would 
result in the traditional antisemitic accusation of dual loyal- 
ties were allayed by opinion polls which indicated that it had 
little negative effect. 

Antisemitism in Latin America was marginal during the 
period, except in the case of Argentina. Under the Argentine 
military junta, antisemitism had been a factor in the violent 
campaign waged against perceived political enemies. When 
democracy was restored after the Falklands/Malvinas war, ex- 
pressions of antisemitism in publications increased markedly. 
However, by the end of the decade, even in Argentina, anti- 
semitism appeared to be decreasing in significance. 

In South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, and other coun- 
tries in the Asia-Pacific region, antisemitism remained essen- 
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tially marginal, although overtly antisemitic groups existed 
and their activities were occasionally cause for concern. 

While significant efforts were made to curb antisemi- 
tism throughout the period, the start of the first intifada in 
December 1987 reignited tensions. Interfaith dialogue played 
an important role in countering antisemitism in the Christian 
churches, particularly among the clergy, but did not appear to 
have sufficient impact on their charges. 


POST-COMMUNIST ANTISEMITISM IN EAST-CENTRAL 
EUROPE. These years could be characterized as a time of 
transition from institutionalized to grassroots antisemitism. 
Indeed, the early 1980s were for the Soviet Union a transi- 
tional phase between the bureaucratic stagnation of the Bre- 
zhnev era and the reformism of the Andropov-Gorbachev re- 
gimes. Beginning around the years 1982-83, there was a shift 
away from the state-sponsored ideological and political media 
campaign against Zionism and Israel which had begun in the 
late 1960s in response mainly to the emigration movement of 
Soviet Jewry. The campaign had been expressed in Marxist- 
Leninist terms but elements of it had been marked by trans- 
parent anti-Jewish imagery, in particular the invocation of an 
alleged “Zionist”-Masonic world conspiracy against Moscow 
and the Soviet Bloc. 

As the political wind changed, some writers, propagan- 
dists and activists who had specialized in this form of propa- 
ganda paid lip service to perestroika, others joined the bur- 
geoning chauvinistic and antisemitic groups which had sprung 
up in Russia, yet others disappeared from view. 

With the failure of reform, the economic, political, and 
social fabric of the Soviet Union deteriorated. This was accom- 
panied by ethnic strife in a number of republics. In December 
1992 the Soviet Union finally collapsed and was replaced in 
part by the shaky Commonwealth of Independent States; the 
three Baltic states had earlier successfully sued for indepen- 
dence from Moscow. 

By the beginning of the 1990s, the situation with regard 
to antisemitic expression in Central and Eastern Europe had 
changed radically. In not a single country was antisemitism 
tolerated as a state policy. On the contrary, Jewish culture 
was undergoing an unimpeded renaissance, emigration was 
virtually unrestricted, and the leaders of the new states were 
concerned both with combating xenophobia, racism, and an- 
tisemitism by political and legal means and with maintaining 
good relations with Israel. 

At the same time, the collapse of the Communist sys- 
tem was accompanied in several of the countries by the rise 
of grassroots anti-Jewish movements of varying degrees of 
importance. One particular source of danger was tactical al- 
liances between “unreconstructed” Communists and extreme 
nationalists. Another source of concern, in particular in the 
Baltic countries, was the rehabilitation of accomplices of the 
Nazis in implementing the “Final Solution” 

At the turn of the decade, the principal danger spots in 
post-Communist Central and Eastern Europe appeared to 
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be Russia, where the far right embraced both the would-be 
respectable National Salvation Front and numerous Pamyat- 
style neo-Nazi and neo-fascist groups; Hungary, where the 
far-right parliamentarian and writer Istvan Csurka had been 
expelled from the governing party and had started up a party 
of his own; and Romania, where the governing coalition de- 
pended on the support of a number of xenophobic parties. 
While there appeared to be relatively little popular prejudice 
against Jews in any of the post-Communist countries-there 
was no shortage of ethnic scapegoats — the economic, politi- 
cal, and social dislocation which followed the collapse of Com- 
munism remained serious cause for alarm. The bitter warfare 
in the former Yugoslavia, with its abhorrent practice of “eth- 
nic cleansing,’ served as a solemn reminder of the depths to 
which ethnic strife could descend. 


ANTI-ZIONISM AND ANTISEMITISM. Much expression of 
antisemitism at the beginning of the 1980s was disguised as 
anti-Zionism. Although by no means all anti-Zionists were 
antisemites, many groups across the political spectrum, but 
particularly on the extreme left, couched their antisemitism 
in anti-Zionist rhetoric. For some Communist countries too, 
anti-Zionism was a convenient tool for concealing state-spon- 
sored antisemitism. The 1975 UN General Assembly resolution 
3379, which equated Zionism with racism, was a principal tool 
of the antisemitic anti-Zionist campaign, which reverberated 
for a number of years, well into the 1980s, with over 200 de- 
nunciations of Israel or the Jewish people or both in national 
and international forums. 

The Israeli invasion of Lebanon in 1982 sparked off a 
wave of antisemitism which was closely related to negative 
images of Israel. In the following few years, criticism of Israel 
provided effective cover for expressions of antisemitism, gen- 
erating considerable debate as to the relationship between 
anti-Zionism and antisemitism. Some believed that since anti- 
Zionism denied the rights of Jews on a collective level, it was 
the equivalent of denying the Jew individual rights — a classic 
element of antisemitism. 

As the 1980s wore on, however, anti-Zionism began to 
diminish. The Third World forums in which anti-Zionist 
rhetoric was constantly featured declined in importance as 
many of the participants saw that it brought them no benefit. 
The collapse of the Soviet empire led to an end to Commu- 
nist state-sponsored anti-Zionism. Far-right groups which 
utilized anti-Zionism continued to do so but, as anti-Zionism 
became less of an acceptable notion on the international po- 
litical stage, it became less useful to those seeking a “respect- 
able” front for their antisemitism. In addition, as socialism 
appeared to be discredited, far-left antisemitic anti-Zionism 
declined markedly. 

In many Arab countries antisemitism was used in the 
continuous fight against Zionism and the State of Israel. Much 
of this antisemitism was imposed from above since practi- 
cally all Arab governments exercised strict control of the me- 
dia. However, in some countries, Egypt in particular, there 
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was clear evidence of antisemitism becoming increasingly a 
grassroots phenomenon, linked to the rise of Islamic funda- 
mentalism. 

Antisemitism from Islamic fundamentalist sources be- 
came a cause of increasing concern during the period, with 
extremist groups in certain Western countries propagating 
violent anti-Jewish rhetoric and using traditional far-right 
Christian antisemitic themes. Much of this activity was en- 
couraged by Iran and although it resulted in little actual vio- 
lence against Jews outside of the Middle East, the potential 
for violence was certainly increasing at the end of the period 
under review. 


THE DENIAL OF THE HOLOCAUST. During the 1980s, Holo- 
caust-deniers sought to depict denial as a scholarly endeavor, 
issuing “research” purporting to prove that the Holocaust was 
a hoax. Their main focus was on the gas chambers, particu- 
larly at Auschwitz. 

Fred Leuchter, who invented the lethal injection system 
used for executions in some American states, was commis- 
sioned to analyze the gas chambers “scientifically” Leuchter’s 
work, which claimed to prove the gas chambers a physical im- 
possibility, was disseminated widely by Holocaust-deniers, al- 
though it was found to contain fundamental scientific errors 
and historical inaccuracies. In Britain, the so-called Leuchter 
Report was published by the far-right historian David Irvin, 
whose influence in Neo-Nazi circles worldwide increased 
parallel to the escalation of his tone and arguments, and his 
moderate portrayal of Hitler. 

Other Holocaust-deniers who continued to provide the 
“conceptual” framework for the deniers’ arguments were 
Robert Faurisson, in France and Arthur Butz in the U.S. (see 
above). 

Young people were targeted by deniers in an attempt to 
spread doubt about the Holocaust and the veracity of such 
works as the Diary of Anne Frank. They continually placed 
advertisements denying the Holocaust in American campus 
newspapers. A significant number of papers accepted the 
ads, contending that they represented “ideas” and “points of 
view” which, however odious, deserved to be heard. In addi- 
tion, the deniers strenthened their ties with extremist groups 
worldwide. 

Certain countries tried to use the courts as a means of 
controlling Holocaust-denial activities. However, such le- 
gal measures are often difficult to sustain. In 1992, the Cana- 
dian Supreme Court overturned the conviction of prominent 
Holocaust-denier Ernst Zundel, ruling that the prohibition 
against spreading false news likely to cause injury to a pub- 
lic interest was too vague and possibly restricted legitimate 
forms of speech 


[Hadas Altwarg / Antony Lerman / 
Julia Schopflin / Howard Spier] 


IN JAPAN. Beginning in late 1986, a marked increase in anti- 
semitic literature surfaced in Japan. Antisemitic literature had 
been popular in Japan previously, most notably in the 1930s. 
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In Japan, the image of the Jew that has developed over 
the past century is a warped and distorted one due to inac- 
curate sources of information: the anti-Bolshevik White Rus- 
sian officers of the 1920s, the translation of the Protocols of the 
Elders of Zion, Nazi propaganda in the 1930s and 1940s, and 
American antisemitic writing in the 1950s and 1960s. But, 
ironically, although the intention of many of these sources 
of misinformation is antisemitic it has not led to antisemitic 
acts by the Japanese. This is because the Japanese have a dif- 
ferent value system from that of the West. While they have 
accepted the image of the Jew as “smart and rich” this has not 
led to dislike. On the contrary as the Japanese respect “smart 
and rich” people, they believe that the Jews should be admired 
and emulated. 

However, during the 1980s there were dozens of other 
works published about Jews and Judaism, including Japanese 
translations of authors such as David Ben-Gurion and Elie 
Wiesel. In addition, Japanese scholars have written on Jewish 
subjects. It is important to emphasize that these, as well as an- 
tisemitic books, have also been published in Japan. 

The antisemitic literature can be divided into two gen- 
eral categories. The first describes the extraordinary intelli- 
gence and financial wizardry of the Jews. These kinds of books 
are not necessarily intended to slight or insult the Jews. On 
the contrary they extol the Jews for their great business acu- 
men and, propose that the Japanese should emulate the so- 
called “Jewish way of business.” These books usually led not 
to a dislike of Jews but a peculiarly Japanese kind of admira- 
tion. 

The second category is based on The Protocols of the El- 
ders of Zion and uses The Protocols to explain the troubled 
economic situation. They blame the rising value of the Japa- 
nese yen on a world-wide Jewish conspiracy to control Ja- 
pan. One “proof” of this is that multinational companies are 
a “Jewish invention” 18M, Exxon, Ford, and Chrysler as well 
as other leading companies, are Jewish-owned; Rockefeller, 
George Shultz, and Stalin are Jewish; and Korea’s economy 
was planned by the Jews to beat Japan. Jews are also held re- 
sponsible for the Tanaka-Lockheed scandal (charges of cor- 
ruption involving the Japanese prime minister Nakoi Tanaka 
and the American aircraft company in 1976), the Chernobyl 
nuclear accident, and the pillage of the Incas in the 15" cen- 
tury. The most important “fact” in these arguments is that the 
Jews control the United States and whoever controls the U.S. 
controls the world. 

The “evidence” is as absurd as the allegations. For ex- 
ample, the Lockheed scandal is seen as an act of retaliation 
by the Jewish world conspiracy. The “Jew” Rockefeller had 
planned to have the “Jew” Kissinger open China to the U.S. 
in order to procure off-shore oil rights. Similarly Tanaka had 
to be eliminated lest the Japanese endanger the “Jewish world 
conspiracy” to gain off-shore oil rights. 

The leading “Jewish conspiracy” theorist is Masami Uno 
whose four books have sold well over 1,000,000 copies. Uno 
also lectures extensively on this subject and has written several 
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articles for various publications. In the April 1987 issue of Big 
Man, a popular monthly, he wrote the following passage: 


How does the international Jewish capital, which effectively 
controls the U.S. assess America? Jews have gradually been tak- 
ing their money out of the U.S. for the past several years. 

The concept of multinational enterprise, which can move 
like an amoeba all over the world in search of profits, is typi- 
cally Jewish. 

While Japan is struggling with problems arising from 
loans made to the Third World countries and massive invest- 
ment in the U.S., these multinational enterprises have removed 
far more massive assets from the U.S. to elsewhere and are look- 
ing for next investment targets. What will be their next invest- 
ment target? I’m sure that they will invest their money in buy- 
ing up Japanese enterprises. When will they start their action? It 
will be when debtors in the Third World declare a moratorium 
and stocks plummet simultaneously. 

The Great Depression calls to mind scenes of people in 
bread lines, but these pictures only show one side of things. The 
other side of the Depression was that the Jewish capital groups, 
such as Rockfeller, Mellon and Morgan in the U.S. and Roth- 
schild in Europe, accumulated massive fortunes during that 
period. They kept buying massive banks and companies that 
went bankrupt. There is no guarantee that the same thing will 
not happen in Japan. 


Among other things these books also trivialize the Holocaust. 
Uno claims that it was physically impossible for 6,000,000 
Jews to have been killed and also states that Hitler had no 
choice but to eliminate the Jews. Another writer, Toru Kawa- 
jiri, estimates that only 200,000 Jews died. 

During the late 1980s a total of approximately 1,500,000- 
2,000,000 antisemitic books in both categories were bought 
in Japan. These books’ popularity is an outgrowth of the tre- 
mendous concern in Japan about current economic condi- 
tions. The recent leap in the value of the yen has hurt Japa- 
nese exports. Many Japanese perceive themselves as gravely 
threatened and are fearful of the future. 

Thus, when a book claims it has answers for the eco- 
nomic situation it has great appeal. Many people who bought 
books with such titles as If You Understand the Jews, You Un- 
derstand the World were primarily interested in what was said 
about economic matters and had only a vague curiosity about 
the Jews. Thus the fact that two million copies of the above 
book were sold should not be regarded as a sign of a rise in 
antisemitism. 

There is another explanation for the recent popularity of 
antisemitic books. Japan is very concerned with preserving 
its sense of national identity. Historically, it has always been 
fearful of foreigners, with large numbers believing that Japan 
is only for the Japanese. Such a concern can lead to varying 
degrees of xenophobia and a tendency to blame the outsider 
in times of trouble. Thus the recent popularity of antisemitic 
literature can be understood as a reaction against foreigners in 
general. It has even been suggested that in reality antisemitic 
books are attacking America, but since America is too impor- 
tant to Japan it is more politic to blame the Jews. 
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Other groups have also been blamed for Japan's eco- 
nomic problems. This includes the Rockefellers, Illuminati, 
and Freemasons. 

There is, however, a fundamental difference between 
Western antisemitism and Japanese attitudes to Jews. In the 
West Jews are blamed as such but in Japan the word “Jew” is 
often used as a pseudonym for Americans and even possibly 
for all foreigners. Furthermore, Japanese do not generally dis- 
tinguish between one white Westerner and another but see all 
Westerners as a large group with only minor differences be- 
tween them. These attitudes reflect a sense of xenophobia in 
general rather than any specific hostility towards the Jews. 

These antisemitic books are believable to the Japanese 
for several reasons. First, the books are popular in form and 
language. They are aimed at the low- and middle-level white- 
collar workers. Such people have had little contact with or 
understanding of the West and have no reason to doubt the 
“facts” presented to them. Furthermore the Japanese are great 
respecters of the printed word. 

Until March 1987 these antisemitic publications went ba- 
sically unopposed both in Japan and abroad. The New York 
Times on March 12, 1987, carried an article, “Japanese writers 
critical of Jews,” which detailed the rise in popularity of the 
Jewish conspiracy books. This article was followed by others 
in the Western press. 

Subsequently, the Japanese press published several essays 
debunking the Jewish conspiracy theory. The first of these ap- 
peared in the April edition of the intellectual monthly Bungei 
Shunju. This article, by Professor Herbert Passin, a leading 
Japanologist, detailed the inaccuracies of such theories and 
scoffed at their credibility. Other eminent writers also pub- 
lished articles in this vein included Professor Go Muramatsu, 
Y. Teshima, and Shuichi Sato. Masahiro Miyazaki, former 
lecturer at Waseda University and author of several books 
on economics, published If You Mind the Jews, You Will Lose 
Sight of the World which parodied the three of Uno’s books 
and explained point by point why the claims made against 
the Jews are baseless. 

On a political level, U.S. Senator Arlen Specter and Rep. 
Charles Schumer called on Prime Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone 
to take action against the spreading of antisemitic feeling. On 
March 19, 1987, Mr. I. Umezu, director of the Japan Informa- 
tion Center in New York, wrote a letter to the New York Times 
which contained the following reassurances: “Anti-Semitism 
has no roots in Japan's cultural history. The Japanese govern- 
ment and people are firmly opposed to any form of discrimi- 
nation, whether ethnic, religious or other grounds, and we are 
firm in our determination to uphold that position.” 

On March 23, 1987, a delegation from the Anti- Defama- 
tion League of B’nai Brith met with the Japanese ambassador 
to the U.S., H.E. Nobuo Matsunaga, to protest to the Japanese 
government about the antisemitic literature being published 
in Japan. Matsunaga responded that while Japan guarantees 
freedom of speech these publications did not reflect the view 
of the Japanese government or people. 
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On September 4, 1987, in response to a question in a 
session of the Japanese Diet, then Foreign Minister Tadashi 
Kuranari stated: “I must say that the argument that the prob- 
lems Japan faces today are due to a global conspiracy of the 
Jews is totally untrue and irresponsible.” While this statement 
should have helped to delegitimize antisemitic literature, its 
value and importance were severely limited by the fact that the 
statement received almost no Japanese press coverage. 

On February 3, 1988, the American Jewish Committee 
held a consultation on Japanese-Jewish relations. It can be 
said that world Jewish organizations were slowly coming to 
the realization that Japan as a growing economic and politi- 
cal power could no longer be ignored by world Jewry. While 
this antisemitic literature has not led to any significant acts 
of antisemitism, such misinformation left unchecked might 
ultimately be harmful both to Jews and to the Japanese. In 
light of this, an effort was made to establish a Yudaya Bunka 
Center, a Jewish cultural center, to provide accurate and basic 
information about Jews to the Japanese. 


[Michael J. Schudrich] 


The 1990s and After 

WAVES OF ANTISEMITISM AND THEIR CAUSES. Antisemitic 
activities and expressions were on the rise from the beginning 
of the 1990s: during the first Gulf War world Jewry, especially 
the U.S. communities, were accused of pushing their countries 
into a war that was in Israel's interests. This accusation served 
to bolster the “conspiracy theory” that was already in place 
and according to which the Jewish desire for world domina- 
tion manipulates global events. Moreover, the waves of im- 
migrants and foreign workers caused by the fall of the Soviet 
Bloc and the globalization process exacerbated problems of 
defining and relating to ethnicity, nationality, and the rights 
of newcomers arriving from the poor Southern Hemisphere 
to the richer Northern one - all bearing on attitudes to Jews, 
the symbol of the eternal other. Indeed, the year 1994 was by 
far the worst of the decade - more than 300 cases of violence 
against Jews were registered worldwide. Violence doubled in 
Western Europe, most notably in Germany, and increased 
in Russia. Great Britain remained the most violent country 
with respect to racist and antisemitic activities for the third 
year running. 

Additional reasons for these developments were the con- 
siderable increase throughout the Western world of the role 
of extremist Muslim groups and movements affiliated to fun- 
damentalist organizations in North Africa and the Middle 
East. The extreme right, reacting to the growing presence of 
immigrant minorities, escalated its response to Jews as well, 
and even more so, having at their service the skinheads, youth 
devoid of ideology and of institutionalized frameworks. New 
and constantly improving techniques, the Internet first and 
foremost, that facilitated the dissemination of antisemitic 
propaganda and the cooperation among extremist groups, de- 
fied government efforts to impose bans and legal constraints. 
Worst of all was the impact of public debates on World War 11 
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(see below), the gradual dissolving of former taboos and the 
filtering of instigation by hard-core extremists down to the 
general public. 

In 1995 these developments prompted government agen- 
cies, police and parliaments included, to increase anti-terrorist 
and anti-racist legislative and enforcement efforts. Their un- 
equivocal response to these few years of rising violence against 
foreigners and Jews resulted in a sharp decline in such violence 
for the following two years, until 1998, especially in Western 
Europe, Canada, and the U.S., but not in Russia. However, use 
of the Internet by extremists was not hampered and served as a 
vehicle to disseminate their views, especially the “world Jewish 
domination” notion that was still prevalent in Japan at the time 
and was enhanced by additional claims made by U.S. Nation 
of Islam leader Louis Farrakhan: having been slave traders, 
the Jews fabricated a Holocaust story to divert public atten- 
tion from the suffering of the blacks, and distorted their image 
through Jewish control of Hollywood and the media. The on- 
going globalization, resulting in rampant unemployment, cuts 
in welfare spending, and subsidization of newcomers’ needs, 
caused public dissatisfaction. The extreme right-wing par- 
ties were not slow in exploiting the situation, and their lead- 
ers - Jorg Haider in Austria, Filip Dewinter in Belgium, and 
Jean-Marie le Pen in France, made impressive electoral gains 
in 1995-97. A few years later, Corneliu Vadim Tudor in Roma- 
nia, Christoph Blocher in Switzerland, and Istvan Churka in 
Hungary would follow. While such parties became stronger, 
extra-parliamentary extremist groups weakened. 

After three relatively quiet years, 1998 and 1999 were 
years of great concern and unease as violence became more 
severe and each attack caused more damage and underscored 
the enhanced local and international organizational capaci- 
ties of the perpetrators. The first signs of cooperation between 
Islamic extremists, active even during the years of the Oslo 
Accord, and ultra-rightists or -leftists surfaced in a number 
of countries. They were coupled to attempts by the right-wing 
organizations to compensate for their weakness through re- 
gional or even European reorganization, and to maintain 
“leaderless cells of resistance” that were harder to identify and 
monitor. Indeed, the far right orchestrated a violent summer 
in the U.S. in 1999, and German authorities warned that the 
number of such groups whose members are prepared to use 
arms is on the rise, and that some areas in slowly adjusting 
East Germany were closed off by hooligan youngsters even 
to the police. Moreover, violence spread to countries hitherto 
quiet in this respect, not to speak of overt and uncurbed use 
of antisemitic motifs and an atmosphere of violence in Russia 
that kept intensifying each year, with the beating of rabbis on 
the streets of Moscow, Buenos Aires, and London — blatant 
acts unknown for decades. Violence was accompanied by a 
no less troubling proliferation of graffiti, slogans, personal in- 
sults, threats, and harassment, together with a host of verbal, 
electronic, and visual anti-Jewish expressions. 

Following two difficult years, the year 2000 ushered ina 
new century with cautious hope. At the Stockholm Conference 
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some 45 countries declared their commitment to embarking 
on a less violent century by implementing the lessons of the 
Holocaust. Pope *John Paul 11 visited Yad Vashem, and Holo- 
caust denier David *Irving lost his lawsuit against American 
Jewish historian Deborah Lipstadt with an unequivocal con- 
demnation by a British court that upheld the contention that 
he had falsified truth and facts - all dealing Holocaust denial 
a severe blow and creating a new atmosphere. But within a 
few months, in October 2000, with the outbreak of the sec- 
ond Intifada, an unprecedented wave of violence against Jews 
swept Western Europe, the U.S., and Canada. Young immi- 
grants from Muslim countries perpetrated most of the 180 or 
so incidents of violence within a few weeks, during the High 
Holidays. From then until 2005 a number of waves occurred, 
each more violent than the previous one, primarily targeting 
the young and old who looked Jewish on the streets and in 
educational institutions, but not abandoning the desecration 
of cemeteries and synagogues. The Durban, South Africa, 
U.N. World Conference against Racism, held in September 
2001, originally assembled to address acute world problems 
of discrimination, xenophobia, and intolerance originating 
in the migration process, turned into a wholesale attack that 
singled out Israel and the Jewish people from among 160 coun- 
tries and nations. Together with the September 11 events, for 
which American Jews and Israel were immediately blamed, 
the conference opened a new wave of virulent antisemitism, 
later followed by another in 2002, with the opening of Opera- 
tion Defensive Shield, and another with the invasion of Iraq 
led by the USS. 

Fueling the fire were the concurrence of interests between 
radical Islam and the European left; deep-seated anti Ameri- 
canism and pacifism, combined with anti-globalization move- 
ments, associating rich Jews operating in the global economy 
and the State of Israel with both their bugbears; post-nation- 
alist and post-colonial discourse in a unifying and repentant 
Europe when the Jewish people exercised a unique kind of 
nationality; the unspoken wish to shake off the heavy shadow 
of the Holocaust and the Jewish demand to be compensated 
for its property looted during the war. Violence against per- 
sons has been perpetrated in countries with a large immigrant 
population, most notably a Muslim one (France, Great Brit- 
ain, and Canada), while attacks on property and communal 
sites are more evident in countries where the far right is ac- 
tive (U.S., Russia, and Germany). Thus, the left, gradually re- 
alizing that millions of frustrated immigrants have not really 
been integrated, and are being used in the industries of aging 
countries, are stricken with guilt feelings toward them, but 
not toward the Jews. Since the liberal left comprises a con- 
siderable part of academia, the media, and government, the 
scene was set for hostility towards the Jewish communities 
and the Jewish state. 


WORLD WAR II AND HOLOCAUST-RELATED ISSUES. Cere- 


monies held in 1994-96 all over the world, commemorating 
the 50 anniversary of events that took place during the final 
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stages of the Holocaust and World War 11, brought relations 
between Christians and the Jewish people to the fore. The im- 
pact of these ceremonies on public debate and extremist ac- 
tivities was especially marked in Eastern Europe and the for- 
mer Soviet Union, where most of the Holocaust victims had 
lived and were killed. The central issues were: compensation 
for Jewish property; rewriting of the dark history of the past 
in terms more flattering to local collective memory; rehabili- 
tation of war criminals who became anti-Communist national 
heroes; cooperation of the local population with the Nazis, 
which is still being equated with Jewish support of Commu- 
nism. Every commemoration and new monument or financial 
agreement — themselves Jewish achievements - took their toll 
in anti-Jewish terms. 

Compensation for Jewish property came to the fore when 
archives were opened in the Western world in accordance with 
the 50-year archive laws, and in the former Soviet Bloc after its 
collapse. While governments, mainly in the West, supported 
the demands of Jewish organizations, bolstered by American 
pressure, and even hailed the courageous fight for lost rights 
and property, grassroot attitudes, especially in Eastern Europe, 
were different: they clung to the notion of Jewish domination 
of the world and the image of the rich manipulating Jew first 
found in the Protocols of the Elders of Zion, imagining a Jew- 
ish grip so strong that the Jews can sell the world any hor- 
ror story, blackmail it, and get paid for it twice, even 50 years 
later. Holocaust denial thus became an even more convenient 
solution, exonerating former generations. The first example 
was the “Swiss Gold” affair, which pointed to a large number 
of countries that benefited either from Jewish assets or from 
transactions with the Nazi regime, in effect collaborating with 
and supporting, it. Indeed, antisemitism in Switzerland, long 
dormant, was openly expressed on the individual and even 
the official level. Another example was Hungary, where a rise 
in antisemitic violence was registered with the passage of the 
1996 law recognizing Jewish rights. Jewish demands generated 
resentment especially then, when the majority of the Jews were 
seen a residing in wealthy countries while millions suffered 
poverty and human rights abuses worldwide. 

As the century drew to a close, World War 11 was increas- 
ingly perceived as the major event that shaped it, and other 
issues accentuated the pivotal role of the Jewish people: the 
political and economic crisis in Russia highlighted the alleged 
role of the Jews in the pre- and post-Communist regimes; 
Pope John Paul 11’s epistle to his Catholic flock worldwide, 
“We Remember: Reflections on the Holocaust,’ summarized 
two millennia of Jewish-Christian relations and admitted 
that Church antisemitism had paved the way to the Holocaust. 
Right-wing organizations, especially in Germany and Aus- 
tria, were cautious in formulating their messages, taking into 
account the resonance of World War 11-related issues in pub- 
lic opinion. Their caution paid off in electoral gains, which 
encouraged the extra-parliamentary extremists. Germany 
struggled to find a way to remember its past with a new 
generation in government office. This was evident in a con- 
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tinuing controversy over the erection of a central Holocaust 
memorial in Berlin, and the first voices among intellectuals 
doubting that the centrality of Auschwitz in public life is still 
justified. 

While the 50" anniversaries and commemorations of 
World War 11 brought to the fore the negative image of the 
Jewish people and resentment of the Jews’ role as an eternal 
reminder of sins that people preferred to forget, the opposite 
occurred 10 years later, during the 60" anniversary. A special 
event dedicated to the liberation of Auschwitz at un head- 
quarters in New York, not to mention a ceremony in the camp 
itself, with the participation of leading international figures 
and hosts of declarations and speeches, might be explained 
either as a form of compensation for the antisemitic violence 
that had not yet been suppressed by these same leaders; or as 
the use of Auschwitz as a symbol of human suffering as such, 
and not only Jewish suffering. 


THE NEW ANTISEMITISM AND ANTI-ZIONISM. The new an- 
tisemitism is a term that surfaced after the events of October 
2000, to distinguish it from late 19" century political antisemi- 
tism and post-World War 11 antisemitism. It is characterized 
by increasing violence mainly against the person of the Jews, 
mostly in Western Europe, where France is the biggest trouble 
spot, and North America and Russia; it is marked by a trans- 
fer of initiative from the Christian world to the Muslim one 
for the first time in the long history of antisemitism. Virulent 
propaganda keeps spreading from Arab countries, especially 
those in the Middle East, into the Western world, and Muslim 
immigrants, numbering about 15 million in 2005 in Europe, 
have become an electoral and economic asset overshadowing 
the Jewish communities and Israel. The basic negative char- 
acteristics of the collective image of the Jew as they accumu- 
lated throughout history have not changed, and traditional 
and even primitive antisemitism is still put to use. What has 
changed is the sharpening of the image and the degree of vili- 
fication as well as the intensity of the political use that is being 
made of it. The new antisemitism is political, serving as a tool 
in the war of the radical Muslim world against the West, and 
first and foremost against the U.S., a war in which Israel and 
the Jews represent modernity, a primary enemy in the radical 
Muslim worldview. And it is political as a convenient fusion of 
antisemitism and anti-Zionism based on the contention that 
Israel and the Jewish people are one entity, each responsible 
for the other and for the whole. 

One might say that while part of the antisemitism in 
Christian countries in recent decades has turned into anti- 
Zionism, in the Muslim world anti-Zionism appears to be 
turning into anti-Jewishness, thus broadening a political and 
territorial conflict into a clash of ideological and religious 
world views. The use of Christian and secular European an- 
tisemitic motifs in Muslim publications has been on the rise, 
yet at the same time Muslim extremists are turning increas- 
ingly to their religious sources, first and foremost the Koran, 
as a primary anti-Jewish source. Indeed, in the media and in 
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public meetings in Arab countries antisemitic motifs ranged 
from absurd accusations that Israel and the Jews engage in the 
spreading of arps and corruption in order to dominate the 
Middle East, to the extensive use of Nazi motifs, the blood libel 
and the Protocols of the Elders of Zion, with a hero’s welcome 
to the French Holocaust denier Roger Garaudy. 

Two of the most debated issues in this regard are the 
correlation between antisemitic events and the Middle East 
conflict and the question of when anti-Zionism becomes, if 
indeed it does, antisemitism. 

While some of the antisemitic waves and incidents were 
clearly connected to the Middle East, many others were not 
connected to the outbreak of violence between Israelis and 
Palestinians, especially those which occurred during the years 
of the Oslo Accords or following the death of Chairman Yas- 
ser Arafat, when a process of rapprochement between the 
parties seemed to be underway. Also, many of the Muslim 
immigrants come from countries not necessarily connected 
to the Middle Eastern conflict, such as those from India and 
Pakistan in the U.K., from Turkey in Germany, or from cen- 
tral Africa and the Caribbean Islands in France and Canada. 
Indeed, by 2004 this correlation, previously considered a basic 
tenet, was being reconsidered because of the growing aware- 
ness that the results of immigration are basically a European 
and global problem, and that the declared correlation with 
the Middle East is a convenient way to blame the situation 
on external factors. 

While there is general agreement that criticism of Israel’s 
policies is not necessarily antisemitism, there is also agree- 
ment, among non-Jews as well, that there are forms of anti- 
Zionism which are not just criticisms of Israel’s policies but an 
objection to its very existence, thus becoming antisemitism: 
(a) when the language and images used and the character 
traits attributed to Israel are imbued with known antisemitic 
stereotypes, and Israel becomes the collective Jew, or the Jew 
among the nations; (b) when Israelis and Jews are depicted 
as a cosmic evil, are blamed for worldwide disasters, and are 
compared to the Nazis, the ultimate evil; (c) when Israelis 
and Jews supporting the State of Israel are singled out and 
attacked, and are treated out of all proportion to the issue at 
hand and in comparison with the response to the actions of 
other nations; the often mentioned higher expectations from 
Israel as a democratic state are at the same time a way to avoid 
confrontations with despotic regimes, certainly the Muslim 
ones, spawning such phenomena as a ban only against Israeli 
universities; (d) when the very existence of a Jewish people, 
and/or its right to have a national movement and a state are 
doubted or delegitimized; the Merriam-Webster dictionary 
stated in 1966 that antisemitism is “opposition to Zionism; 
sympathy with opponents of the State of Israel”; (e) when the 
Holocaust is denied, distorted, and made a political weapon, 
and when the Jews are blamed for allegedly misusing it to 
extort financial support and to make political capital. While 
Jewish communities perhaps pay the price for the Middle 
East conflict, Israel pays for the image of the Jew: “in polite 
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company, wrote a London Sunday Times observer, “one uses 
Y: 


‘Israel’ when hesitating to use the word ‘Jew:” 

REACTIONS TO THE WAVES OF ANTISEMITISM. “We are 
back in the 1930s,’ was the reaction of most spokespersons 
of Jewish organizations and many individuals to the waves 
of antisemitism that started in October 2000. Though origi- 
nating in calls of “death to the Jews” in the streets and in the 
numerous cases of arson against synagogues during the High 
Holidays, which reoccurred in 2001 as well, these develop- 
ments belonged to an era that cannot be compared with the 
Nazi period: In the 2000s, the antisemitic waves notwithstand- 
ing, Jewish organizations and communities are on the alert, 
well-organized, pinpointing the recent processes and fighting 
against them, and applying history’s lessons. The clear stance 
of the U.S., of the late Pope John Paul 11 (1978-2005), and of 
Israel, coupled with the desire of countries to be members of 
international bodies by demonstrating their commitment to 
human rights, are all postwar developments. There is today no 
state-orchestrated antisemitism, and the billion-plus Muslim 
believers comprise a variety of sects, beliefs, and ways of life. 
Moreover, European and North American countries admit 
today that the ideal of a multicultural society advanced from 
the 1990s, especially by human rights-oriented NGos which 
believed in the idea of gradual assimilation, is being replaced 
by a growing awareness that immediate steps should be taken 
to calm inter-community tensions, the most prominent form 
of which is antisemitism. These steps include general educa- 
tion, education for the democratic system, legislation, law en- 
forcement, operative definitions and comprehensive databases 
and monitoring. A long series of conferences and seminars, 
accompanied by public opinion polls and reports, initiated by 
the un, the oscz (Organization for Security and Cooperation 
in Europe), the European Union, and individual countries, 
was devoted to the struggle against antisemitism, and partly 
against Islamophobia. Intellectuals, Jews and non-Jews alike, 
joined the debates and condemned racism of all kinds, first 
and foremost antisemitism. 

Two parallel phenomena thus characterize the antisemi- 
tism of the 2000s: violence accompanied by hostile verbal and 
visual outpourings and growing awareness and the practical 
response of the national and international communities. 


[Dina Porat (2™4 ed.)] 
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ANTOINE, NICOLAS (1603-1632), French pastor who con- 
verted to Judaism. Antoine, who was born into a Catholic 
family in Briey (Lorraine), became a Protestant c. 1624 and 
studied theology in Geneva. A few years later, during a stay 
in Metz, his faith in Christianity was shaken by discussions 
with Jews of that city. Subsequently he went to Venice where 
he asked the rabbis of the city to circumcise him, but they were 
afraid to do so. When he returned to Geneva he assumed vari- 
ous functions, including that of pastor of Divonne, although 
convinced of the truth of Judaism. He followed Jewish obser- 
vances, and avoided making reference to the New Testament, 
or explaining Christian dogmas in his sermons and in the 
exercise of his other pastoral duties. This might have passed 
unobserved by the Protestant community of Divonne had he 
not one Sunday in February 1632, in a sermon on Psalm 2, 
contradicted the Christian interpretation of the text, openly 
declaring that it referred not to Jesus, but to David. At first 
he was declared insane and treated as such, but he was later 
summoned to court. The trial was conducted summarily. Al- 
though several French pastors advocated clemency, he was 
condemned to death and executed at Place du Plainpalais in 
Geneva in April 1632. 
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[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


ANTOKOLSKI, MARK (Mordecai; 1843-1902), Russian 
sculptor. Antokolski was born in Vilna to poor parents. As a 
child he studied in a heder. He later served as an apprentice to 
a haberdasher, and then to a wood-carver, and through this 
medium his artistic talent was discovered. Antokolski was ac- 
cepted in 1862 at the Academy of Art in St. Petersburg. Two 
years later, he won the Great Silver Medal for his wood bas-re- 
lief, The Jewish Tailor. In 1865 he executed the ivory bas-relief 
The Miser, in 1867, The Kiss of Judas Iscariot, and in 1869, The 
Talmudic Debate. In 1869 he completed the bas-relief Inquisi- 
tion, on which he worked for six years. When he returned to 
Russia after a study-trip to Berlin, he ceased treating Jewish 
subjects and began choosing themes from Russian history. 
His statue Ivan the Terrible (1871) brought him his first great 
publicity. It was purchased for the Hermitage by Czar Alexan- 
der and resulted in Antokolski’s election to the council of the 
Academy. Due to a disease of the lungs he moved to Rome in 
1872. Antokolski sculpted Peter the Great, a large marble statue, 
which was placed in Peterhof. He executed three bronze stat- 
ues, Jaroslav the Wise, Dmitri Donskoi, and Ivan the Third, and 
in 1874, Jesus in Chains. In 1875 Antokolski returned to St. Pe- 
tersburg and did sculptures of the royal family, L.N. Tolstoi, 
and I. Turgeniev. Noteworthy among his sculptures in this 
period are the ivory statue Mephisto, the tombstone of Prin- 
cess Obolenskaya (1875), The Death of Socrates, and Jesus, the 
Crucified (1876). International fame came at the Paris World 
Exhibition in 1878. 

Antokolski’s noteworthy sculptures between 1881 and 
1891 include Yermak and Nestor. Most of his works were ex- 
hibited in the Tretyakow Museum in Moscow and the Russian 
Museum in Leningrad. 

Even in his early works, he departed from the artistic 
methods of the official academic school generally accepted 
in the early 19" century. This school viewed classical sculp- 
ture and that of the Christian church as a model. Antokol- 
ski became associated with the Russian school of artists, the 
“Peredvizhniki” (the “transmitters”), which saw as its prime 
object not artistic expression as such, but rather the social 
ideal, humanity, and an exaggerated realism. Indeed, Anto- 
kolski liked to have sculptures embody a social and humane 
ideal. As long as this school prevailed in Russia (until the 
1890s) Antokolski enjoyed much popularity. Later, however, 
he had many admirers both in Russia and in Western Europe 
who saw in him a great artist in whose statues the principle 
was not outward plastics, but rather the lines of the soul which 
they embodied. 

Antokolski became famous during the antisemitic wave 
in Russia, prior to the pogroms of the 1880s. At that time, the 
Russian nationalist press opened an attack on him, describ- 
ing him as a “Jew” who had no right to portray the heroes of 
Russian history and Jesus and John the Baptist because it was 
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not possible for him to comprehend them and the spirit of 
Christianity. His fame was attributed to the influence of in- 
fluential Jewish bankers (mainly Baron Horace Guenzberg). 
Turgeniev and the art critic Stasov defended Antokolski; but 
the artist was severely affected by the antisemitic attacks, and, 
full of bitterness, he left Russia permanently for Paris. There, 
in the last years of his life, he lived alone and created almost 
nothing, with the exception of a large marble statue, Spinoza. 
Antokolski observed Jewish traditions and was interested in 
spreading art among the Jews. He supported young Jewish 
artists and envisaged a Jewish artistic school. In Tehiyyat ha- 
Ruah (“Renewal of the Spirit”), Ahad Ha-Am accused Anto- 
kolski of choosing to depict the monk Nestor, instead of Elijah, 
the Gaon of Vilna, as a figure aloof from the world, though 
the Gaon and the artists were natives of the same town. De- 
spite this, however, Ahad Ha-Am recognized the particular 
Jewish character of Antokolski’s artistic work, in which the 
statue is not a body but the dress for the spirit and idea em- 
bodied in it. 

Antokolski wrote many essays on artistic problems 
and an autobiography, which was published in the Russian 
monthly, Vestnik Yevropy (1887; full manuscript in the Lenin- 
grad Public Library). His correspondence, edited by his col- 
league Stasov, has been published. 

BIBLIOGRA PHy: M. Grunwald, Mark Antokolski (Ger., 1926); 
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[Karl Schwarz / Abba Ahimeir] 


ANTOKOLSKI, PAVEL GRIGOREVICH (1896- ), poet. 
Trained as a lawyer, Antokolski was for a time associated 
with Vakhtangov’s theatrical studio but turned to literature. 
The settings of Antokolski’s poems range from the medieval 
France of Francois Villon (1934) to the 19tt-century Russia of 
O Pushkine (1960). He also published Russian translations of 
Georgian and Ukrainian verse. 


°ANTONESCU, ION (1882-1946), Romanian soldier and 
politician. Following a dispute with King Carol 11 in 1934, 
Antonescu resigned his post as chief of staff. When Goga and 
*Cuza formed an antisemitic government late in 1937, Anto- 
nescu, an antisemite, was appointed minister of defense, and 
the Germans established contact with him. On September 4, 
1940 he became prime minister, with dictatorial powers. Two 
days later Antonescu forced King Carol 11 to abdicate, formed 
a government together with the *Iron Guard, and called him- 
self conducator (“leader”) of Romania. Antonescu disapproved 
of the violent methods of the Iron Guard, fearing that they 
would lead to Romania’s economic ruin. On January 21 and 
22, 1941, the Iron Guard made its revolt against Antonescu the 
occasion for a pogrom. Hitler took Antonescu’s part, since he 
needed the Romanian army for his planned invasion of Rus- 
sia. After Romania entered the war against Russia on June 22, 
1941, the Germans and Romanians conquered Bessarabia and 
Northern Bukovina, and massacred the Jewish population. 
Antonescu ordered the Odessa massacre (November 23, 1941), 
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which cost between 25,000 and 30,000 Jewish lives. In the au- 
tumn of 1942, the Jewish leadership in Bucharest enlisted the 
aid of local politicians, neutral diplomats, and the papal nun- 
cio, who applied pressure on Antonescu, and succeeded in 
preventing the deportation of the entire Jewish population of 
Romania to concentration camps. After the German defeat at 
Stalingrad, Antonescu became increasingly lenient toward the 
Jews. Late in 1943, negotiations began between Jewish leaders 
and Antonescu’s government for the return of those Jews de- 
ported to *Transnistria and for their emigration to Palestine. 
At the same time, Antonescu began negotiating for a separate 
peace. The Transnistria deportees began to return only in the 
spring of 1944, when the Russians reconquered the area. Anto- 
nescu was sentenced to death by a Bucharest People’s Court 
and executed on June 6, 1946. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Hillgruber, Hitler, Koenig Carol und 
Marschall Antonescu (1954); M. Carp, Cartea Neagra, 3 vols. (1946-48), 
index; Gutachten des Instituts fuer Zeitgeschichte, 1 (1958), 102-83; T. 
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[Theodor Lavi] 


°ANTONESCU, MIHAI (1907-1946), Romanian lawyer and 
politician. In 1940 Antonescu, as minister of justice, formu- 
lated several anti-Jewish laws. He was the legal representative 
of Ion *Antonescu (to whom he was unrelated). Upon the out- 
break of war with the Soviet Union in June 1941 Antonescu 
was appointed deputy prime minister and foreign minister. He 
ordered the persecution and forcible deportation of the Jew- 
ish population of Bessarabia and Bukovina in order to achieve 
“ethnic purity.” In July 1942 Antonescu concluded an agree- 
ment with Gustav Richter, Adolf *Eichmann’s representative 
in Romania, to deport all Romanian Jews to Poland, but this 
plan was frustrated by the intervention of diplomats from neu- 
tral countries who acted on the initiative of Romanian Jewish 
leaders. Early in 1944 Antonescu established contact with the 
officially non-existent Jewish organizations, and particularly 
with A.L. Zissu, chairman of the Zionist Executive Commit- 
tee. In June 1944 he permitted the Palestine Office to operate 
legally and supply identity cards to refugees bound for Pal- 
estine from Hungary, Poland, and Slovakia. After the war he 
was tried with Ion Antonescu by a Bucharest People’s Court. 
They were sentenced to death and executed. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: See Antonescu, Ion. 
[Theodor Lavi] 


ANTONIA, fortress situated on a rocky prominence on the 
north side of the Temple Mount in Jerusalem. It replaced a 
number of earlier fortresses at this location: (1) the birah (the 
“Citadel”) from the time of Nehemiah (Neh. 2:8; 7:2); (2) the 
Hellenistic acropolis or acra (2 Macc. 4:12, 27-28; 5:5-6) — not 
to be confused with the later *acra of the Seleucids, which was 
situated to the south of the Temple Mount; and (3) the baris of 
the Hasmonean period (Josephus, Antiquities xv, 403; Wars 1, 
75). A rock-cut tunnel leading from the direction of the later 
Struthion Pool probably fed a number of cisterns belonging to 
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the Hellenistic/Hasmonean fortress at this location. A rock- 
cut fosse or ditch originally separated the area of the earlier 
fortresses from the enclosed temple area itself and was men- 
tioned by Strabo (16, 2:40) and Josephus (Antiquities, 14: 61); 
it was eventually filled in by Pompey in 63 B.c.z. This rock- 
cut ditch (118 ft. in width and 20 ft. deep) was still visible to 
19'b-century explorers. As part of the major landscape changes 
to the area of the Temple esplanade in Jerusalem, Herod the 
Great decided to refortify the fortress and rename it in honor 
of Mark Antony. According to Josephus, it was situated at the 
corner of the northwestern colonnade of the Temple Mount, 
which meant that Herod was forced to reduce the area of the 
fortress quite substantially. Josephus relates that it stood on a 
rock 50 cubits (82 ft.) high, and its walls reached a height of 
40 cubits. Inside the fortress were a palace, courtyards, bath 
houses, and cisterns. From three of its corners rose ornamen- 
tal towers 50 cubits high, and from the fourth (southeastern) 
corner, a tower 70 cubits high. The fortress is believed to have 
stood at the junction of the “second” defensive wall of Jeru- 
salem with the northwest angle of the Temple Mount, but 
archaeological proof of this has not yet been forthcoming; a 
deep rock-cut moat apparently protected it from the north, 
with underground stairs and passages connecting it to the 
south with the Temple area. This key position was captured by 
the Zealots on the 15" of Av, 66 c.E. During the siege of Titus 
the breach through which the Romans penetrated into the 
Temple area passed through Antonia. Earlier investigators be- 
lieved that remains of the Antonia fortress could be detected 
in the grounds of the present convent of Notre Dame de Sion 
and that combined with the remains seen at the northwest 
angle of the Temple Mount area, it was deemed possible to 
reconstruct the plan of the entire fortress. New archaeologi- 
cal studies indicate this is no longer the case and that the area 
of the Antonia Fortress was restricted almost entirely to the 
rocky prominence (295 ft. x 131 ft.) at the northwest angle of 
the Temple Mount, with a flight of steps leading up to it from 
the south. Several Christian commentators have maintained 
that Antonia was the site of gabbatha (the stone pavement) 
mentioned in John (19:13) as the place where Pontius Pilate 
sat when Jesus was brought before him for judgment. How- 
ever, it is now believed that the trial of Jesus occurred at the 
Praetorium, which was the same as the Old Palace of Herod 
the Great situated in the Upper City and to the south of the 
crucifixion area. The Antonia Fortress was apparently razed 
following the capture of the city by the Romans in 70 c.k. The 
Capitoline Temple may have been built at this location at the 
time of Hadrian, overlooking the northern market of Aelia 
Capitolina. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L.-H. Vincent and A.M. Steve, Jérusalem de 
U’Ancien Testament, 1 (1954), 193 ff.; Marie-Aline de Sion, La Forteresse 
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°ANTONINUS PIUS, Roman emperor (ruled 138-161); the 
successor of *Hadrian. Antoninus Pius generally continued 
the policies of his predecessor. His most notable achieve- 
ment was in the field of law which he insisted be administered 
impartially. In regard to the Jews, and particularly in Judea, 
Hadrian’s harsh policies were repealed. Although still not al- 
lowed to proselytize, those born as Jews were freely permitted 
their traditional methods of worship, and the schools and the 
synagogues were openly reestablished. 


[Alan Richard Schulman] 


In Talmud and Aggadah 

A Roman emperor named Antoninus forms the subject of a 
number of aggadic statements, dialogues, and stories in the 
Talmud and the Midrashim, in all of which he is described as 
in the company of R. *Judah ha-Nasi. The talmudic sources 
refer to more than one emperor; they distinguish, for instance, 
between Antoninus senior and Antoninus junior (Eccl. R. 
10:5), but the attempts of scholars to fit these accounts into 
the historic framework of the period of the Antonines have 
proved unsuccessful. The discussions with Antoninus include 
dialogues on the relationship between the body and the soul, 
the power of the evil inclination, and matters of state. They 
contain no data by which it would be possible to determine 
with certainty the attitude of the dialogists to the problems 
that were constantly discussed in the philosophical schools 
in the period of the Antonines. In the dialogues and stories, 
the Jewish patriarch excels the Roman emperor in wisdom 
and in moral stature, but the two are good friends and show 
complete trust in, and respect for, each other. Antoninus  at- 
titude to Judaism is one of reverence. A rabbinic dictum has 
also been preserved according to which Antoninus would be 
the first righteous proselyte to be accepted in the messianic 
era (TJ, Meg. 3:2, 74a). 

Underlying the talmudic and midrashic stories there is 
undoubtedly an element of historic truth; they testify to the 
good relations that were established for a time in the period 
of the Antonines between the Roman authorities in Palestine 
and the Jewish sages. The form of government in the Roman 
Empire, which in the second century c.z. was to a certain 
extent federal, made it possible for the people of the differ- 
ent countries of the Empire to express their views before the 
emperor not only on the form of government, but also on re- 
ligious and ethical questions. 

The tales about Antoninus and R. Judah ha-Nasi were 
widely current among the people. A number of them, as, for 
example, the parable of the lame man and the blind (Sanh. 
gia-b) are found in comparatively early works of Jewish lit- 
erature (see the Ezekiel Apocryphon 1; cf. James, in: JTS, 15 
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(1914), 236) and are derived from the treasury of folk wisdom. 
Accounts of disputations and conversations of a similar na- 
ture (between other rabbis and Roman dignitaries) have been 
preserved in talmudic and midrashic literature. There are also 
extant (non-Jewish) Greco-Roman texts containing disputa- 
tions and dialogues of this type between various individuals 
and Roman emperors. 
[Joshua Gutmann] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hoffmann, in: Mwy, 19 (1892), 33-55, 245-553 
S. Krauss, Antoninus und Rabbi (1910); R. Leszynsky, Loesung des 
Antoninusraetsels (1910); S. Lieberman, Greek in Jewish Palestine 
(1942), 78 ff. 


°ANTONIO, known as the “Prior of Crato” (1531-1595), claim- 
ant to the throne of Portugal which, on the death of childless 
Henry 11 in 1580, had been seized by Philip 11 of Spain. Anto- 
nio was the grandson of King Manuel (who had been respon- 
sible for the expulsion of the Jews from Portugal in 1496-97) 
through an illegitimate union between the latter’s son Luis 
and a beautiful *New Christian woman, Yolante Gomez. It 
was therefore hoped that if he succeeded to the throne he 
would curb the activities of the Portuguese Inquisition. Partly 
for this reason, partly because of their inveterate hatred of 
Spain, the Portuguese Marrano communities strongly fa- 
vored his cause. Among his principal supporters was Solo- 
mon *Abenaes, who endeavored to secure Anglo-Turkish 
support for him. In London, the ill-fated Roderigo *Lopes 
was his personal physician. Dom Antonio proved a weak and 
unreliable character and the Marrano group later broke with 
him, while he retaliated by accusing them of treachery. This 
quarrel ultimately led to the execution of Lopes, who did not 
turn down a Spanish suggestion that he should poison the 
pretender and was also suspected of having similar designs 
on Queen Elizabeth 1. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wolf, in: JHSET, 11 (1924-27), 1-91; C. Roth, 
House of Nasi: The Duke of Naxos (1948), 205-13; J. Verissimo Ser- 
rao, Dom Antonio (Port., 1962); idem, O reinado de Dom Antonio, 
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°ANTONIUS DIOGENES (c. 100 c.£.), author of a fictional 
romance on Thule, quoted in Porphyry’s “Life of Pythago- 
ras.’ He quotes the tradition to the effect that the philosopher 
was influenced by the peoples of the East. According to An- 
tonius, Pythagoras visited the Egyptians, Arabs, Chaldeans, 
and Hebrews, and learned from them the accurate interpre- 


tation of dreams. 


°ANTONIUS JULIANUS (late first century c.£.), author ofa 
book on the Jews mentioned only by the third century Chris- 
tian Minucius Felix (Octavius, 33:4). Antonius is generally as- 
sumed to be identical with the procurator of Judea in 70 C.E. 
of the same name, who took an active part in the Council of 
War convened by Titus to debate the fate of the Temple (Jos., 
War, 6:238). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schuerer, Gesch, 1 (1904*), 58; E. Norden, 
in: Neue Jahrbuecher fuer das klassische Altertum, 31 (1913), 664 ff.; 
A.M.A. Hospers-Jansen, Tacitus over de Joden (1949), 172 ff; E. Para- 
tore, Tacito (It., 1962”), 664 ff. 

[Menahem Stern] 


ANTUNES, Marrano family. HEITOR (HECTOR) sailed for 
Brazil from Portugal in 1557; he was tried posthumously 
by the Lisbon Inquisition. His widow, Ana Rois, died in prison. 
Several members of the family were tried by the Inquisition 
in the 17" century and the name figures also in the records 
of the Mexican Inquisition. In the auto-da-fé at Valladolid 
in 1725, a family from Portugal comprising two brothers 
and two sisters named Antufies were reconciled to the 
church. 

David was among the Amsterdam poets who collabo- 
rated in the volume in memory of the inquisitional martyr 
Abraham Nufiez *Bernal in 1655. AARON, rabbi in Amster- 
dam and Naarden, was in correspondence with contemporary 
German talmudic scholars and left some works in manuscript, 
including a commentary on Avot. It is questionable whether 
he is the same Aaron b. Solomon Antufies who was active as a 
printer in Amsterdam 1716-20. GABRIEL, who left Suriname 
with the British in 1675, settled in Barbados. The family of An- 
tufies Paredes was numerous in Curacao. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: AJHSP, index to volumes 1-20 (1914); I.S. 
Emmanuel, Precious Stones of the Jews of Curagao... (1957), index; A. 
Wiznitzer, Jews in Colonial Brazil (1960), index. 


[Cecil Roth] 


ANTWERP, Belgian port and commercial center. Although a 
few Jews are mentioned in Antwerp before the 15" century, the 
first substantial community was established with the arrival of 
*Marrano merchants and others from the Iberian penninsula. 
On March 30, 1526, Emperor *Charles v issued a general safe- 
conduct to the Portuguese “New Christians” in Antwerp, and 
numerous Marranos were enabled to settle there, and engage 
in business. The Marranos in Antwerp, however, were spared 
from the activities of the Inquisition, which had not been 
authorized in the southern Low Countries, although under 
Spanish rule. Nevertheless, the anomaly of Marrano existence 
under a Catholic prince remained, and they were suspected of 
aiding the Reformation agitation. Wealthy Marranos, such as 
the *Mendes family, used the Spanish Netherlands for transit 
to Muslim countries. These factors, combined with political 
and economic fluctuations, influenced the sovereigns to re- 
vise their attitude to the Marranos in the Spanish Netherlands 
several times. Toward the mid-16" century it was decided to 
expel from Antwerp all Marranos who had arrived there be- 
fore 1543. Attempts by the municipality to avert the expulsion 
failed. The edict was renewed in 1550 and most of the Mar- 
ranos were forced to leave, although a group of families con- 
tinued to reside in Antwerp without rights of domicile. After 
the Peace of Westphalia (1648), Marranos were able to resettle 
in Antwerp, and even established a modest place of worship 
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there. For their religious needs, however, they mainly attached 
themselves to the community in ‘Amsterdam. Population fig- 
ures for the “Portuguese nation” in Antwerp in this period 
indicate that 85 families and 17 individuals were living there 
in 1571, and 47 families and 20 widows in 1591; 46 names are 
mentioned in 1619, and 38 males and 27 females in 1666. 

By the Treaty of Utrecht (1713), Antwerp passed under 
Austrian rule. The Jewish community was able to emerge 
from hiding, and certain privileged Jews of Ashkenazi origin 
obtained the right of residence in Antwerp. By the end of the 
186 century civic rights had been granted to a number of in- 
dividual Jews. After the occupation of the Low Countries by 
the French revolutionary forces in 1794, Jews were able to settle 
freely in Antwerp, and the Ashkenazi element eventually pre- 
dominated. Antwerp was again attached to the Netherlands 
before becoming part of independent *Belgium in 1830. The 
first synagogue was built in 1808 and a cemetery established 
in 1828. There were 151 Jews in Antwerp in 1829, and 373 in 
Antwerp province in 1846. 

After the beginning of the 20 century the Antwerp 
community enjoyed unprecedented prosperity through a 
combination of two chance circumstances: during the 1880s 
the port of Antwerp became the major embarkation point for 
the mass Jewish migration to America from Eastern Europe; 
at the same time there was a spectacular development in the 
*diamond industry through the discovery of the South Afri- 
can mines. Many of the intending emigrants decided to settle 
in Antwerp and take up new skills as diamond cutters and 
polishers or dealers. The occupation became central to the 
community, and Jewish enterprise made Antwerp the capital 
of the industry in Europe. The Jewish population in Antwerp 
increased from 8,000 in 1900 to 25,000 in 1913, 35,000 in 1927, 
and 55,000 in 1939 (about 20% of the total population). In 1928 
several thousand Jews were employed in the diamond indus- 
try, 25% of the total workers and 75% of employees in the in- 
dustry being Jewish. The number of Jewish emigrants pass- 
ing through Antwerp and afforded relief by the community 
was 2,300 in 1897, 7,478 in 1900, 19,448 in 1903, 24,479 in 1905, 
and 23,656 in 1920-21. 


[Simon R. Schwarzfuchs] 


The Holocaust Period (1939-1945) 

When the Germans invaded Belgium, there were about 50,000 
Jews in Antwerp, only 10% of whom were Belgian citizens. 
Most of the Jews escaped to France at the start of hostilities. 
However, after the Belgian surrender (May 28, 1940), approxi- 
mately 30,000 Jews returned to the city. 

No special measures were taken against the Jews at the 
beginning of the occupation. The military authorities were 
more interested in keeping the country quiet, and in reviv- 
ing the diamond industry, which had been almost entirely 
owned by Jews. According to the first anti-Jewish decrees, on 
Oct. 28, 1940, more than 13,000 Antwerp Jews were registered 
on the Judenregister, and Jewish businesses were marked with 
trilingual signboards. Further decrees forbade Antwerp Jews 
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to leave their homes between 7 P.M. and 7 A.M., enter public 
parks, or dwell in places other than Brussels, Antwerp, Liége, 
and Charleroi. On April 14, 1941, Jewish shops were destroyed, 
two main synagogues looted, and Torah scrolls burnt in the 
streets by pro-German Flemings. The Gestapo carried out the 
first confiscation in the diamond bourse on August 18, 1941. 
According to the German census of October 1941, 17,242 Jews 
now remained in the city. 

The final phase of Nazi persecution began with the intro- 
duction of the yellow-star *badge on May 27, 1942. On July 22, 
Jews traveling on trains between Antwerp and Brussels were 
arrested, sent to the transit camp at Mechelen, and then de- 
ported to the death camps. On Friday night, August 28, 1942, 
most of Antwerp’s Jewish families were arrested in a sudden 
Aktion, and sent to the transit camp. Deportations, first to 
forced labor camps in France (mostly for the Todt organiza- 
tion) and then to Auschwitz, continued until September 4, 
1943, when the remaining Jews (Belgian citizens and the pro- 
tected Judenrat) were arrested. However, when the city was 
liberated a year later, some 800 Antwerp Jews emerged from 
hiding, where they had been supplied with food and other 
essentials by the organized Jewish resistance. H1so (Hulp 
aan Joodse Slachtoffers van de Oorlog - Help for Jewish War 
Victims) was at once organized to aid returned and displaced 
persons. 


[Ephraim Schmidt] 


Contemporary Period 

In 1969, the number of Jews was believed to be 10,500, many 
of whom were occupied in the diamond industry; almost 
80% of the membership of the diamond exchange was Jew- 
ish. Several factors contributed to the unity of the Antwerp 
community. Antwerp Jews were not professionally nor resi- 
dentially dispersed as were the Jews of Brussels, so that their 
concentration within certain parts of the city and within a 
limited number of professions had an impact on the reli- 
gious and social life of the community. Most of the Jews of 
Antwerp were of Polish origin, oriented toward either ortho- 
doxy or ultra-orthodoxy. These orientations were represented 
by the Shomre Hadass and Machsiké Hadass congregations, 
respectively. There were six small hasidic communities, with 
a joint membership of 11-12% of the total number of Jewish 
households. The Sephardi community had dwindled to a few 
dozen families maintaining their own synagogue. It was esti- 
mated that 90% of the children received a Jewish education, 
this percentage probably being one of the highest in Europe. 
The congregations controlled four day schools and a yeshivah, 
which together had 2,200 students. The two largest schools 
were Tachkemoni of the Shomre Hadass community and 
the Jesodé Hatora of the Machsiké Hadass community, both 
recognized and subsidized by the state. Their curricula con- 
formed to official requirements, but they also provided Jewish 
studies, according to their religious orientation. The hasidic 
congregations also established day schools where a minimum 
amount of secular subjects were taught. A central fundraising 
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and welfare organization, Het Central Beheer van Joodse Wel- 
dadigheid en Maatschappelijk Hulpbetoon, provided medical, 
youth, social, and financial services for the benefit of the com- 
munity and transients. In addition, the Forum oder Joodse 
Organisaties, founded in 1994, represented Flemish-speaking 
Jews before the authorities, and like the Coordinating Com- 
mittee of Belgian Jewish Organizations it was represented in 
the Consistoire Centrale. 

In the ensuing decades the Orthodox character of Ant- 
werp’s Jews was strengthened, with the city’s Jewish population 
reaching a level of around 15,000 in 2002 while Belgium's Jew- 
ish population as a whole dropped to a little over 30,000. The 
two big Orthodox schools accommodated over 3,000 children 
and nearly 2,000 others attended Modern Orthodox, hasidic, 
and other schools. Around 30 synagogues were in operation. 
The majority of the city’s Jews remained connected with the 
diamond industry, where Yiddish was still the dominant lan- 
guage, and the city’s weekly Belgisch Israelitisch Weekblad was 
the country’s biggest Jewish newspaper. 


[Max Gottschalk / Willy Bok] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Ullmann, Studien zur Geschichte der Juden 
in Belgien bis zum 18. Jahrhundert (1909); I.A. Goris, Etudes sur les 
colonies marchandes méridionales... a Anvers de 1488 a 1567 (1925); 
Revah, in: REJ, 123 (1963), 123-47; Gutwirth, ibid., 125 (1966)’ 365-84; 
idem, in: JJs 10 (1968), 121-38; C. Roth, House of Nasi: Dona Gracia 
(1947), 21-49; E. Schmidt, Geschiedenis van de Joden in Antwerpen 
(1963; French, 1969), includes bibliography. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
PK; AJYB (2003). 


ANUSIM (Heb. 0°0138; “forced ones”), persons compelled by 
overwhelming pressure, whether by physical threats, psycho- 
logical stress, or economic sanctions, to abjure Judaism and 
adopt a different faith (in contradistinction to meshummadim, 
or voluntary apostates — see *Apostasy). Here attention will be 
directed only to instances of group compulsion. An edict or 
systematic attempt to force Jews to convert to another faith is 
termed in Hebrew gezerat shemad (“edict of apostasy”). In Jew- 
ish sources, the term anusim is applied not only to the forced 
converts themselves, but also to their descendants who clan- 
destinely cherished their Jewish faith, attempting to observe 
at least vestiges of the *halakhah, and loyalty to their Jewish 
identity. Both the elements of compulsion and free will enter 
the psychological motivation of the forced convert. The con- 
cept denoted by the term anusim, therefore, is fluid, border- 
ing on that applying to apostates and even to *Marranos; it 
has been the subject of much discussion. 


Early Middle Ages 

The vituperation heaped on Jews by Christian ecclesiastics, 
and the violent methods employed by the church in the fourth 
century (see Jewish *History, Middle Ages), led to many forced 
conversions. There is clear evidence that anusim existed in the 
Frankish kingdoms of the sixth century, for the typical pattern 
of mass violence combined with threat of expulsion is already 
present in the mass conversion of many Jews to Christianity 
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in *Clermont-Ferrand in 576. The almost inevitable result of 
the creation of a Jewish “underground” within the Christian 
society is also clearly visible. The events in Clermont were set 
in motion after a Jew, who had voluntarily adopted Christi- 
anity, was molested by other Jews during a religious proces- 
sion. The participants in the procession then made an attack 
“which destroyed [the synagogue] completely, razing it to the 
grounds.” Subsequently, Bishop *Avitus directed a letter to the 
Jews in which he disclaimed the use of compulsion to make 
them adopt Christianity, but announced at the end of the mis- 
sive: “Therefore if ye be ready to believe as I do, be one flock 
with us, and I shall be your pastor; but if ye be not ready, de- 
part from this place.” The community hesitated for three days 
before making a decision. Finally the majority, some 500, ac- 
cepted Christianity. The Christians in Clermont greeted the 
event with rejoicing: “Candles were lit, the lamps shone, the 
whole city radiated with the light of the snow-white flock” 
(i.e., the forced converts). The Jews who preferred exile left 
for *Marseilles (Gregory of Tours, Histories, 5:11) The poet Ve- 
nantius Fortunatus composed a poem to commemorate the 
occasion. In 582 the Frankish king Chilperic compelled nu- 
merous Jews to adopt Christianity. Again the anusim were not 
wholehearted in their conversion, for “some of them, cleansed 
in body but not in heart, denied God, and returned to their 
ancient perfidy, so that they were seen keeping the Sabbath, 
as well as Sunday” (ibid., 6:17). 

Persistent attempts to enforce conversion were made in 
the seventh century by the Visigoths in Spain after they had 
adopted the Roman Catholic faith. Comparatively mild le- 
gal measures were followed by the harsh edict issued by King 
Sisibut in 616, ordering the compulsory baptism of all Jews. 
After conversion, however, the anusim evidently maintained 
their Jewish cohesion and religious life. It was undoubtedly 
this problem that continued to occupy Spanish sovereigns at 
the successive Councils of Toledo representing both the eccle- 
siastical and secular authorities; it is difficult to conceive that 
the term Judaei, employed in the texts of the canons subse- 
quently promulgated by the councils, actually refers to pro- 
fessing Jews; the restrictive measures adopted against the Ju- 
daei only make sense if directed at the devoted underground. 
Thus, steps were taken to secure that the children of converts 
had a Christian religious education as well as to prevent the 
older generation from continuing to observe the Jewish rites 
or from failing to observe the Catholic ones. A system of strict 
supervision by the clergy over the way of life and movements 
of the anusim was imposed. The attitude of the victims is seen 
in a letter addressed to the Visigothic king Recceswinth in 
654, in which they promised to live as faithful Christians but 
pleaded not to be compelled to eat pork against which they 
felt physical revulsion. 


Later Middle Ages 

Attempts from the beginning of the eighth century to compel 
Jews in the *Byzantine Empire to accept Christianity similarly 
resulted in the creation of anusim leading a crypto-Jewish ex- 
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istence. According to the chronicler Theophanes, when in 722 
the Emperor *Leo 111 “compelled the Jews and the Montanists 
to undergo baptism, the Jews, although unwilling, accepted 
baptism and then washed it off” (Chronographia, ed. by De 
Boor, 1 (1963), 401). At the end of the ninth century and in 
the first half of the tenth, attempts were made to convert Jews 
to Christianity in the Byzantine Empire by physical threats, 
missionary *disputations, and the offer of rewards to the con- 
verts. *Basil 1 is particularly notorious in Jewish chronicles 
for these attempts. 

Compulsory conversions took place in the Rhineland in 
the tenth century, and during the Crusades amid the anti-Jew- 
ish attacks after 1096 (see also *Kiddush ha-Shem). The action 
of Emperor *Henry rv, who later permitted the victims to re- 
turn to their former faith, was violently resented by the Pope 
and the Christian populace, hence Henry's successors did not 
always follow this policy. In Spain and North Africa in the 
12" century, the Muslim *Almohads forced both their Jewish 
and their Christian subjects to convert to Islam, apparently 
by terrorization rather than legislative measures. The converts 
from Judaism and their descendants remained isolated from 
their environment and humiliated by society. All the evidence 
points to them having led a crypto-Jewish existence. 

At the close of the 13" century the Jews in southern Italy 
were given the choice of baptism or death, and there followed a 
wave of forced conversions under which the Jewish population 
in “Apulia completely disappeared. Many were driven to sim- 
ulate Christianity to save their lives. The neofiti (neophytes), 
or mercanti as they were called because of their commercial 
activities, remained a recognizable and unpopular group sus- 
pected of retaining their fidelity to their ancestral faith for over 
two centuries. In 1453 Pope *Nicholas v wrote of them: “their 
forefathers were Jews who adopted Christianity 150 years ago, 
rather from compulsion than of their own free will?” 


[Haim Hillel Ben-Sasson] 


THE IBERIAN PENINSULA. Forcible conversion of Jews oc- 
curred in many lands throughout the ages, but nowhere was 
this phenomenon more consequential and widespread than 
in the Iberian Peninsula, in the Kingdoms of Castile, Aragon, 
and Portugal. Crypto-Judaism in Sepharad began in 1391 as 
a result of the massacres that broke out in Seville and spread 
throughout the peninsula in the summer of that year. The at- 
tack against the Jews was perpetrated following a venomous 
anti-Jewish campaign that was initiated by Ferran Martinez, 
the archdeacon of Ecija. During the massacres thousands of 
Jews were killed, thousands fled, and thousands were forcibly 
converted. Following the massacres, a very strong anti-Jewish 
campaign was conducted by churchmen. Particularly effec- 
tive was the campaign led by Vicent Ferrer at the beginning 
of the 15" century. Many Jews converted to Christianity and 
joined the ranks of the *New Christians or conversos. The Tor- 
tosa Disputation in the years 1413-14 initiated by Jeronimo de 
Santa Fé, Joshua Halorqui before his baptism, proved disas- 
trous to the Jews of the Kingdom of Aragon. Numerous Jews 
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were baptized following in the footsteps of their leaders who 
had been held like hostages, away from their communities, 
during long months of the disputation. 

Many conversos found their way to the financial and ad- 
ministrative top open. Many occupied important positions in 
the governments of the Hispanic kingdoms, thus arousing the 
envy and antagonism of many Christians. In any case, among 
the Old Christians many doubted the sincerity of the conver- 
sos and did not accept their conversion under duress as an 
irrefutable proof of their Christianity. The economic, social 
and political achievements of some of the New Christians 
strengthened the already existing opposition to their integra- 
tion into Christian society. In fact, those who were baptized, 
whether in 1391 or in later years, did not form a homogeneous 
group. Some were real anusim or Crypto-Jews who continued 
to identify themselves as Jewish and observed Judaism secretly 
as much as possible. This group must have been large since 
it is reasonable that many thousands of Jews who converted 
forcibly or out of fear did not change their faith and their iden- 
tity overnight. Others might have accepted their fate, and in 
their despair decided they would put an end to their tragic 
existence by facing reality and try to become part of the ma- 
jority society. A third group consisted of Jews who had been 
somewhat alienated from Jewish tradition and practice and 
might have found it easier to turn from being Jews “without a 
synagogue” into Christians “without a church” Another group 
was composed of true Christians whose conversion was an act 
of faith. Even if their baptism came in times of persecution, 
it was the result of religious conviction. Such were Pablo de 
Santa Maria, formerly Solomon Halevi, or his disciple Joshua 
Halorqui. Members of the last group proved to be the great- 
est persecutors of the Jews. 

If the boundaries between these groups sometimes dis- 
appeared or were blurred, it was primarily due to the Chris- 
tian refusal to accept the conversos as true Christians and to 
the prevalent Christian notion that all conversos maintained 
their Jewish identity. 

Many New Christians left behind them in the Jewish 
camp spouses, brothers and sisters, sons and daughters or 
other relatives or friends and did not cut off their relations 
with them. Under Vicent Ferrer’s influence, Castile decided 
in 1412 to compel the Jews to live in different quarters and be 
separated from Old and New Christians. After the Tortosa 
Disputation various measures were taken to put pressure on 
the Jewish communities and prevent Jewish influence on the 
conversos. Gradually Christian antagonism towards the con- 
versos assumed an ethnic and racial character. The concept of 
the limpieza de sangre (purity of blood) barred the New Chris- 
tians’ integration within Christian society. More and more 
violence was perpetrated against the conversos. The armed 
rebellion of the conversos in Toledo in 1449 was the result of 
the Old Christians’ growing pressure and venomous campaign 
against them. In 1473 widespread violent attacks were perpe- 
trated against the conversos throughout Castile. The demand 
by churchmen that tough measures be taken against insin- 
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cere converts led to the establishment of the *Inquisition in 
1480 in the Kingdoms of Castile and Aragon. The Inquisition 
was meant to eradicate heresy among the New Christians. 
From 1481 onwards the Inquisition conducted a systematic 
war against the conversos. The latter were accused of secretly 
observing Jewish practices while the Jews were blamed for 
providing them with the information and material that were 
necessary to maintain their Jewish identity. The official rea- 
son for the Expulsion of 1492 was the influence Jews had on 
the New Christians. In 1492, the conversos were joined by a 
large group of Jews who decided to convert rather than leave 
the country. Many expellees were destined to return and be 
baptized after they had found no haven. 

The records of the Inquisition show that the Expulsion 
did not put an end to the converso problem and that for gen- 
erations to come descendants of New Christians would be 
tried and condemned for Judaizing. The Chuetas from Ma- 
jorca remained a segregated group and suffered humiliation 
and persecution beyond the 18 century. 

The largest group of Castilian Jews found refuge in Por- 
tugal. When the Portuguese king wished to marry the Castil- 
ian princess, the Catholic monarchs laid down one condition 
to their approval: the Expulsion of the Jews from Portugal. 
Manuel's edict of Expulsion for 1496 remained a dead letter, 
since Manuel, who did not wish to lose the Jews, decided to 
convert them all forcibly in 1497. All these converts were forc- 
ible converts, many of whom had left Castile to retain their Ju- 
daism. Many kept Judaism secretly and were the target of the 
Inquisition that was created in 1540. The number of converts 
in Portugal was high compared to the less than one million 
people who lived in the country around 1500. Only through 
flight could any of the Portuguese Crypto-Jews leave the Ibe- 
rian Peninsula and live as Jews or as Christians away from the 
Inquisition. The result was the Portuguese communities which 
were established in Western Europe and the New World and 
those which were founded in the Ottoman Empire. 

It is difficult to generalize about all descendants of con- 
versos. Naturally, no “*marrano” Judaism existed in the Penin- 
sula. Various customs and different prayers developed among 
different groups. In certain areas, however, a very strong “Jew- 
ish” identity remained until almost modern times. That is why 
we have recently witnessed the return of many Crypto-Jews in 
Belmonte, in northern Portugal, to Judaism and why so many 
descendants of conversos left Spain and Portugal and joined 
existing Jewish communities or formed their own after their 
return to normative Judaism. 


[Yom Tov Assis (2™4 ed.)] 


Crypto-Jewish Women 

Not all conversas were Crypto-Jews. Those women who chose 
to identify with the Jewish people instead of the Catholic 
Church faced considerable risks. Following the establishment 
of the Inquisition, Jewish observance by New Christians be- 
came dangerous as well as difficult. Even the woman's domain 
was no longer a safe refuge since every home had servants who 
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were potential informants. Once the Jewish community had 
been expelled, however, the home became the only remain- 
ing institution where observance was possible. Women’s roles 
were magnified in importance as they became teachers as well 
as practitioners of Judaism. The Inquisition was aware of the 
centrality of women in maintaining Crypto-Judaism and ar- 
rested and tried numerous conversas. The most frequent accu- 
sations against women which appear in trial transcripts con- 
cern observance of the Sabbath and the dietary laws. These 
Jewish practices would be easily noticed, especially by any- 
one working in the household. In addition, many conversas 
observed the fast of Yom Kippur in the hope of attaining sal- 
vation. Fasting on Mondays and Thursdays was revived dur- 
ing the messianic fervor between 1497 and 1503 when Inés, a 
young woman from Herrera, had visions of redemption. She, 
along with two other converso prophets, spread messianic ex- 
pectation among the conversos of Extremadura. 

Other holiday observances preserved in secret included 
Passover, although the traditional seder disappeared from 
most homes in Spain fairly quickly. Prior to 1492, mazzah 
was obtained from Jews; afterwards, numerous Judaizing 
women baked it. The most outstanding example of women 
baking mazzah can be found in the community of Belmonte 
in Portugal where the women dressed in white and recited 
lengthy prayers as they ceremonially prepared the mazzah 
while the men stood guard outside. Birth and purity rituals 
were also observed in secret. One unique ritual was the ha- 
das, a celebration including singing on the eighth night after 
the birth of a male or female child; the infant was dressed in 
white and a collation was served. In some homes, the de-bap- 
tism ritual was another Crypto-Jewish creative addition. On 
a more traditional note, many women bathed after childbirth 
and after menstruation, in place of the required visit to the 
mikveh. Death and burial rituals also played a substantial role 
in Crypto-Jewish life; while they ranged from the halakhic 
to the superstitious, all were based on past Jewish practices. 
These customs reflect some of the Crypto-Jewish women’s 
observances; others may emerge from the tens of thousands 
of trials, especially in the archives of Portugal, that have not 
yet been read and analyzed. In addition, there were Judaiz- 
ing conversas in the New World including women from the 
*Carvajal family in Mexico. 


[Renée Levine Melammed (2" ed.)] 


Modern Times 

Later instances of forced conversion occurred in *Persia. From 
1622 to 1629 the Jews of *Isfahan were compelled to accept Is- 
lam, and in 1656 Abbas 11 issued a decree ordering all Persian 
Jewry to convert, despite open protest and petitions. The spe- 
cific ceremonies attending their acceptance into Islam and the 
name by which they were known, *Jadid al-Islam (New Mus- 
lims), show that a typical anusim existence and society was 
created there. In 1839 the entire Jewish community of *Meshed 
was forced to convert in similar circumstances. Outwardly 
devout Muslims, they meticulously continued to observe the 
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Jewish rites in secret, as did their descendants, who were also 
known as the Jadid al-Islam. 

The lot of European Jews, particularly Jewish children, 
who outwardly embraced Christianity in order to save their 
lives during the Nazi persecution between 1939 and 1945 was in 
many ways similar to that of the anusim of former ages. It has 
proved impossible to assess the number of conversions among 
the Jewish people in this period. Research into this question 
has been further complicated by emotion and anger on the 
part of Jews against those who tried “to steal souls” during the 
*Holocaust on the one hand, and on the other, of gratitude to 
those who had endangered their lives to save the children. 

[Haim Hillel Ben-Sasson] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Roth, A History of the Marranos (1941); Y. 
Baer, A History of the Jews in Christian Spain (1966), vol. 2; H. Bein- 
art, Conversos on Trial, (1981); idem, Records of the Trials of the Span- 
ish Inquisition in Ciudad Real (1974-1985), 4 vols; B. Netanyahu, The 
Marranos of Spain, (1966); S. Schwartz, Os Crist@os Novos em Portugal 
no seculo xx (1925). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ME. Giles (ed.), Women 
in the Inquisition: Spain and the New World (1999); R.L. Melammed, 
Heretics or Daughters of Israel? The Crypto-Jewish Women of Castile 
(1999); idem, “Life Cycle Rituals of Spanish Crypto-Jewish Women,” 
and “Visionary Experiences among Spanish Crypto-Jewish Women” 
(translations with commentary), in: L. Fine (ed.), Judaism in Practice 


(2001), 143-54; 348-52. 


APAM (Heb. 05x), initial letters of *Asti, *Fossano, and *Mon- 
calvo, three towns in Italy. The term (more correctly, Afam) 
denotes the special ritual of prayers that was used by the Jews 
of these communities who came there originally in the 14" 
century after the expulsion from France. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bernstein, in: Tarbiz, 10 (1938/39), 13-253 
Disegni, in: Scritti... Sally Mayer (1956), 78-81; Goldschmidt, in: Ks, 
30 (1954/55), 118-36, 264-78; Markon, in: Mehkarim le-Zikhron... G.A. 
Kohut (1935), 89-101; Rau, in Emet le- Yaakov Freimann (1937), 128-48; 
D. Sassoon, Ohel Dawid, 2 (1932), 829-31, no. 969. 


APAMEA, city in lower Phrygia, near the sources of the 
Maeander River (today: the Turkish town of Dineir, on the 
Smyrna-Egerdir railway). The city was founded by Antiochus 1 
Soter (280-262 B.C.E.) and Jews probably resided there before 
the early second century B.c.z. when Antiochus 111 transported 
2,000 Jewish families from Babylonia and places in Phrygia 
(Jos., Ant., 12:147ff.). In 62 B.c.E. the praetor Flaccus confis- 
cated 100 pounds of gold gathered by the Jews of Apamea for 
the Temple in Jerusalem (Cicero, Pro Flacco 28, 68). The bib- 
lical stories and local legends of Noah and Enoch were ex- 
tremely popular in Apamea and coins depicting the Flood and 
bearing the name of Noah were minted there from the fourth 
century C.E. One possible reason for this tradition was the ad- 
ditional name given Apamea: 1) KiBwtoc, “the ark” There is no 
evidence, however, that this name (first mentioned by Strabo, 
about 19 C.E.) was derived from the story of Noah. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: W.M. Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phry- 
gia, 1 pt. 2 (1897), 396-483, 667 ff; Schuerer, Gesch, 3 (1907*), 18-20; 


Juster, Juifs 1 (1914), 191, n. 19. 
[Isaiah Gafni] 
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APE (Heb. *Jjj?), animal enumerated among the precious ar- 
ticles that Solomon imported (1 Kings 10:22, 11 Chron. 9:21). 
The word kof derives from the Sanskrit kapi, meaning a tailless 
ape. In rabbinic literature, however, it refers both to the tailed 
and the tailless species. Mention is made of the fact that they 
were employed to keep houses free of creeping things (Tosef., 
BK 8:17), and they were even trained for domestic uses (Tosef., 
Er. 3:12). The Sifra (51:4), basing itself upon Leviticus 11:27, enu- 
merates it among the animals forbidden to be eaten. In the 
Mishnah (Kil. 8:5) there is discussion of whether the laws of 
ritual uncleanness which apply to a human corpse also apply 
to creatures called adonei ha-sadeh (“the lords of the field”) 
which some scholars have identified with chimpanzees. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lewysohn, Zool, 64ff.; ES. Bodenheimer, 
Ha-Hai be-Arzot ha-Mikra, 2 (1956), index; J. Feliks, Animal World 
of the Bible (1962), 49. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Feliks, Ha-Zome'ah, 
275. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


APEL, WILLI (1893-1988), musicologist. Born in Konitz, 
Germany, Apel studied mathematics at the universities of 
Bonn and Munich (1912-14) and at the University of Ber- 
lin (1918-22). From 1925 he devoted himself to musicology 
and received his doctorate in Berlin in 1936 for a dissertation 
on 15'- and 16'*-century tonality. In that year (1936) he im- 
migrated to the United States. He was a lecturer at Harvard 
University (1938-42) and professor of musicology at the Uni- 
versity of Indiana, Bloomington (1950-70). Apel’s main field 
of research was medieval and Renaissance music. His publi- 
cations include reference works such as the Harvard Diction- 
ary of Music (1944; 1960"); The Notation of Polyphonic Music 
900-1600 (1942, 1953°), which has served since it was first pub- 
lished as an essential tool for young scholars; and Historical 
Anthology of Music, edited with A.T. Davison, two volumes 
(1946, 1950°). These three contributions were major agents in 
changing higher music education in the U.S. and abroad. His 
other works include French Secular Music of the Late Four- 
teenth Century (1950), Gregorian Chant (1958), Geschichte der 
Orgel- und Klaviermusik (1967), where Apel reviewed the en- 
tire body of keyboard music up to 1700. He was also the gen- 
eral editor of the Corpus of Early Keyboard Music and in 1983 
published his last major study, a collection of essays on violin 
music and composers of 17'*-century Italy. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Tischler (ed.), Essays in Musicology: A 
Birthday Offering for Willi Apel (1968), incl. C.G. Rayner, “Willi Apel: 
A Complete Bibliography,” 185-91. 


[Israela Stein (274 ed.)] 


APELOIG, YITZHAK (1944- ), Israeli chemist and presi- 
dent of the *Technion. Apeloig was born in Russia and im- 
migrated to Israel in 1947. Specializing in quantum chemis- 
try, Apeloig received his Ph.D. from the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem in 1974 and then did postdoctoral work at Princ- 
eton University in 1974-76. In 1976 he joined the faculty of 
chemistry at the Technion, becoming a professor in 1988 and 
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serving as dean of the faculty of chemistry from 1995 to 1999. 
In 1996 he established the Lise Meitner Center for Computa- 
tional Chemistry together with Professor Sason Shaik of the 
Hebrew University and served as its co-director. In 2001 he 
was named president of the Technion. He received the Alex- 
ander von Humboldt Research Award, the Japan Society for 
the Promotion of Science Visiting Professor Award, and the 
Technion Award for Academic Excellence and Excellence in 
Research. He was a visiting professor in several universities 
and a member of many scientific advisory committees and the 
editorial boards of a number of scientific journals. He has over 
140 publications to his credit and edited several books. 


[Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 


APHEK (Heb. 5X), name of three places mentioned in the 
Bible and named after nearby riverbeds (Heb. afikim), in 
which swiftly flowing streams rise after heavy rainfalls. 

(1) A Canaanite royal city (Josh. 12:18) east of Jaffa in the 
Sharon which is possibly referred to in the Egyptian Execration 
Texts (early 18" century B.c.E.). It appears in the list of cities 
conquered by Thut-mose 111 (c. 1469 B.c.E.; No. 66 between 
Ono and Socoh) and was the first city captured by his succes- 
sor, Amenhotep 11, in his second campaign (c. 1430 B.C.E.). 
Aphek became a stronghold on the Philistines’ northern bor- 
der, serving them as an important base in their campaigns 
against the Israelites. They camped there before defeating the 
Israelites and capturing the ark of the covenant in the days 
of Samuel (1 Sam. 4:1) and also before the final battle against 
Saul (1 Sam. 29:1). In 671 B.c.E., King Esarhaddon of As- 
syria conquered “Aphek in the land of Samaria” on his way to 
Egypt. The name Aphek was preserved as late as the period 
of Roman rule in Migdal Aphek (Jos., Wars, 2:1) but from the 
time of Herod, Aphek itself became known as *Antipatris. It 
is today Tell Ras el-Ain (Rosh ha-Ayin) at the source of the 
Yarkon River. Archaeological excavations were conducted at 
the site between 1975 and 1985 by Tel Aviv University, bring- 
ing to light numerous remains from the Early, Middle, and 
Late Bronze Ages, including fortification walls and palaces, 
which help support the identification of this site as biblical 
Aphek. Remnants of a Philistine city were also uncovered, as 
well as of dwellings from the Iron Age (i.e. from the tenth to 
eighth centuries B.C.E. 

(2) The place mentioned in 1 Kings 20:26-30 and 11 Kings 
13:14-17 where Aram defeated the Israelites in the days of 
Ahab and again in those of Joash. The name has survived 
in the name of the village Fiq in the Golan, in the region of 
Susita (Hippos) near the Damascus-Beth-Shean highway east 
of the Sea of Galilee. A column incised with a menorah and a 
Jewish-Aramaic inscription were found among the ruins of a 
settlement there dating from the fourth century; however, so 
far no older remains have been discovered at the site. At Kib- 
butz Ein Gev on the shore of the Sea of Galilee, a large forti- 
fied city of the tenth to eighth centuries B.c.£. exists (known 
as Khirbet el-Asheq); its identification with the Aramean 
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Aphek has been suggested since it is only 3% mi. (6 km.) from 
Fiq. Excavations that were conducted at this tell in 1961 and 
again in the early 1990s brought to light Iron Age strata on 
the lower tell and Iron Age, Persian, and Hellenistic strata on 
the acropolis. The Iron Age 11 strata (tenth-eighth centuries 
B.C.E.) included the remains of defensive walls, dwellings, 
public pillared storehouses, and a variety of pottery and small 
objects, notably a storage jar bearing an inscription Isqy (i.e. 
“cup-bearer”). The town was apparently destroyed by Tiglath 
Pileser 111 in 732 C.E. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah / Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


(3) A Canaanite city allotted to the tribe of Asher (Josh. 
19:30), which did not, however, succeed in driving out its in- 
habitants (Judg. 1:31). It is evidently one of the major tells in 
the Plain of Acre and its most acceptable identification is 
with Tell Kurdana, at the foot of which rises Nahr Namein 
(Belus). Pottery and weapons dating from the Middle Bronze 
to Early Iron Ages have been found at the tell. In Crusader 
times there were water-mills, known as Recordane, at Khirbet 
Kurdnana near the tell. In 1939 kibbutz Afek (Aphek), affili- 
ated with Ha-Kibbutz ha-Meuhad, was founded in the Plain 
of Acre. It was one of the “tower and stockade” settlements 
established in 1939 during the Arab riots of 1936-39. When 
the original plan of developing sea fishing proved impracti- 
cable, the kibbutz moved in 1947 to its present site, south of 
the former site. Afek’s settlers came mostly from Eastern and 
Central Europe. Its economy was based on intensive farming 
of irrigated field crops, carp ponds, cattle, and a factory for 
producing pressure meters and other precision instruments. 
Mego Afek subsequently grew into an international medical 
and measuring equipment company featuring the Lympha 
Press for lymphedema treatment. Kibbutz Afek also owned 
Asiv Textile Industries, supplying garment manufacturers in 
Israel and abroad, and Hinanit, a sheltered workshop produc- 
ing soft toys and children’s accessories for the local market. In 
2002 the population of Afek was 432 


[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: (1) Albright, in: Pos, 3 (1923), 50-53; idem, 
in: BASOR, 11 (1923), 6; Tolkowsky, in: JPOs, 2 (1922), 145-58; Alt, in: 
PJB, 21 (1925), 50 ff.; 28 (1932), 19 ff; Iliffe and Ory, in: QDAP, 5 (1936), 
111ff.; 6 (1938), 99ff.; Aharoni, Land, index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
M. Kochavi, Aphek-Antipatris: Five Thousand Years of History (1989); 
Y. Tsafrir, L. Di Segni, and J. Green, Tabula Imperii Romani. Iudaea - 
Palaestina. Maps and Gazetteer. (1994), 63. (2) Alt, in: PJB, 24 (1928), 
59; 25 (1929), 41; Saarisalo, in: JPOs, 9 (1929), 38ff.; Maisler (Mazar), 
in: BJPES, 6 (1939), 151-5. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.Kochavi, in: 
IEJ, 39 (1989), 1-17; 41 (1991), 180-84; Y. Tsafrir, L. Di Segni, and J. 
Green, Tabula Imperii Romani. Iudaea - Palaestina. Maps and Gaz- 
etteer. (1994), 64. (3) G. Schumacher, Jaulan (1888), 136ff.; Albright, 
in: AASOR, 2-3 (1923), 29ff.; Mazar et al., in: 1EjJ, 14 (1964), 1-49; 
Aharoni, Land, 304. 


APIKOROS, in popular usage, one who negates the rabbinic 


tradition. The designation apikoros first occurs in rabbinic lit- 
erature in the Mishnah (Sanh. 10:1), enumerated among those 
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who forfeit their “share in the world to come.” Although there 
is no doubt that the name is derived from the Greek Entxovpoc 
(see *Epicureanism), the rabbis seem to have been unaware 
of, or ignored, the Greek origin of the word and took it to be 
connected with the Aramaic word hefker (“abandoned”; see Ty, 
Sanh. 10:1, 28b; cf. also Maimonides’ introduction to the above 
Mishnah, which explicitly states that it is an Aramaic word). 
They extended its meaning to refer generally to anyone who 
throws off the yoke of the commandments, or who derides the 
Torah and its representatives. Thus *Korah, who, according to 
the rabbis, held up the laws of the Torah to ridicule, is referred 
to as an apikoros (TJ, Sanh. 10:1, 27d). The most extensive dis- 
cussion is to be found in Sanhedrin 99b-100a where differ- 
ent amoraim of the third and fourth centuries apply the term 
variously to one who insults a scholar, who insults his neigh- 
bor in the presence of a scholar, who acts impudently toward 
the Torah, who gibes and says “what use are the rabbis to us, 
they study for their own benefit,” or “what use are the rabbis 
since they never permitted us the raven nor forbade us the 
dove” (i.e., who cannot go beyond the dictates of the Torah). 
Maimonides gives a more precise theological definition of the 
word. Distinguishing the apikoros from the sectarian (min), 
the disbeliever, and the apostate, he defines him as one who 
either denies prophecy, and therefore the possibility of com- 
munion between God and man, or denies divine revelation 
(“who denies the prophecy of Moses”), or who says that God 
has no knowledge of the deeds of man (Maim., Yad, Teshuvah 
3:8). Later authorities extended the meaning even further to 
include all those who refuse obedience to the rabbis, even “the 
authority of a religious work, great or small” (Moses Hagiz, 
Leket ha-Kemah yp 103a). In modern parlance, it is popu- 
larly used loosely for anyone who expresses a view which is 
regarded not only as heretical but even as heterodox. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Guttmann, Mafte’ah, 3 pt. 2 (1930), 9-14. 


[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 


°APION (first century c.E.), Greek rhetorician; anti-Jewish 
propagandist in Alexandria, against whom *Josephus wrote 
his Contra Apionem. Evidently of Egyptian origin, Apion was 
born at the end of the first century B.c.£. or the beginning of 
the first century c.£. He studied rhetoric and became prin- 
cipal of the Homeric school in Alexandria, lecturing on his 
interpretation of Homer there and in many places in Greece, 
which he visited for this purpose. He stayed in Rome during 
the reign of Tiberius and visited it in the times of Caligula 
and Claudius. 

In scholarly circles Apion was looked upon as a charlatan, 
spinner of grandiloquent phrases, and gossipmonger. *Pliny 
the Elder called him famae propriae tympanum (“a self-trum- 
peter”), and Tiberius nicknamed him the “world’s drum.’ His 
vanity and passion for popularity led him to introduce into 
his commentaries peculiar or bizarre innovations and some 
quite unfounded theories. His glosses to Homer were in this 
category, the excesses of imagination they display comparing 
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unfavorably with the traditional Alexandrian school of criti- 
cism. Apion wrote a five-volume History of Egypt which was of 
similar stamp and apparently included a section on the Jews. 
It is most likely this section that is referred to by Christian 
writers as his work Against the Jews. In it Apion detailed many 
absurdities about the Jewish people, Judaism, and the Temple 
in Jerusalem, mainly extracted from the works of earlier anti- 
semitic authors but with his own additions. Josephus’ Contra 
Apionem shows that Apion took over the idea that the Jews 
were expelled from Egypt because they were lepers, from the 
Egyptian historian *Manetho. The tenets of Judaism obliged 
the Jews, according to Apion, to hate the rest of mankind. 
Once yearly, he asserts, they seized a non-Jew, murdered him 
and tasted his entrails, swearing during the meal to hate the 
nation of which the victim was a member. In the Holy of Ho- 
lies in the Temple in Jerusalem there was a golden ass’ head 
which the Jews worshiped -— a variation on the fabrication (cf. 
Mnaseas: see *Greek Literature, Ancient) that the Syrian king 
*Antiochus Epiphanes had found the statue of a man riding 
an ass there (see *Ass Worship). In making these statements 
Apion was not prompted by the type of intellectual curios- 
ity which actuated other Hellenistic ethnographers, such as 
*Hecataeas of Abdera, who noted down indiscriminately ev- 
erything he could gather. Apion’s method was to give publicity 
to any disparaging stories he could find about the Jews and to 
add some from his own imagination. These he used for con- 
ducting anti-Jewish propaganda in Alexandria. During an out- 
break of anti-Jewish violence in the city during the governor- 
ship of *Flaccus, when the Jewish community was forced to 
fight for its rights and even its existence, Apion was evidently 
one of the leading rabble-rousers and the most popular with 
the Alexandrian mob. He tried to show that the Jews were 
foreigners and had no right to consider themselves citizens; 
that they were a dangerous element and had always acted to 
the detriment of the Egyptians. When the Alexandrian Jews 
sent a delegation to the emperor Caligula, headed by *Philo, 
Apion joined the opposing delegation. Even if it is assumed 
that he did not play a major role in these negotiations (Philo 
and the papyrological sources mentioning only Isidoros and 
Lampon), there can be no doubt that Apion played a leading 
role in spreading anti-Jewish propaganda and in provoking 
agitation, since otherwise Josephus would not have dealt with 
him at such length in his Contra Apionem. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schuerer, Gesch, 3 (1909*), 538-44; A.V. 
Gutschmid, Kleine Schriften, 4 (1893), 366ff.; Reinach, Textes, 123-34; 
M. Friedlaender, Geschichte der juedischen Apologetik (1903), 372ff.; 
I. Lévy, in: Latomus, 5 (1946), 331-40 (Fr.). 


[Abraham Schalit] 


APOCALYPSE (Gr. amoxadvyic; “revelation”), term which, 
strictly speaking, denotes the Jewish literature of revelations 
which arose after the cessation of prophecy and the Christian 
writings that derived from this Jewish literature. 

The major purpose of apocalyptic writings is to reveal 
mysteries beyond the bounds of normal knowledge: the se- 
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crets of the heavens and of the world order, the names and 
functions of the angels, the explanation of natural phenomena, 
and the secrets of creation, the end of days, and other eschato- 
logical matters, and even the nature of God Himself. 

The term “Apocalypse” as the title of a book first appears 
in the “Apocalypse of John” and from the second century C.E. 
Christians applied it to similar writings. In the baraita, the 
term gillayon apparently refers to apocalyptic writings: “These 
writings and the books of the heretics are not to be saved from 
a fire but are to be burnt wherever found, they and the Divine 
Names occurring in them” (Shab. 116a). But it is hardly cred- 
ible that the tannaim had such an attitude to Jewish apoca- 
lyptic writings such as Syriac (11) Baruch or 1v Ezra, which 
abound in moral and religious piety and the reference is ap- 
parently to Christian and Gnostic apocalyptic works. The verb 
anoxahintw is generally used in the Septuagint as a transla- 
tion of the Hebrew galeh (“reveal”), which occurs in Daniel 
and in the Dead Sea Scrolls in passages where apocalyptic 
matters are under discussion, e.g., “to conduct themselves 
blamelessly each man toward his neighbor in all that has been 
revealed to them” (1Qs 9:19). Daniel and the Dead Sea Scrolls 
also use hazon (“vision”) in the same way (cf. 1QH 4:17f.). The 
classical period of Jewish apocalypse, a highly developed lit- 
erary phenomenon in its own right, is from the second cen- 
tury B.c.E. to the second century c.E£. Its basic assumption is 
that prophecy, which had ceased, would be renewed only at 
the end of days. Therefore, the apocalyptic authors generally 
attributed their teachings to men who had lived in the period 
of prophecy, ie., from Adam to Daniel. The Dead Sea Scrolls, 
teaching that God made known to “the teacher of righteous- 
ness,’ the leader of the sect, “all the mysteries of the words of 
his servants the prophets” (19P Hab. 7:4f.), are an exception 
to this view. The apocalypse came into being because of its au- 
thors’ consciousness that theirs was “the last generation” (1QP 
Hab. 2:5ff.). Consequently, eschatology constitutes one of its 
central themes. Apocalyptic history divides itself into “this 
world,” subject to the rule of wickedness (“the government of 
Belial”), and the “next world? in which “wickedness will be 
forever abolished and righteousness revealed as the sun.” The 
“end of days” is conceived as a cosmic process accompanied 
by upheavals in nature, and the events on the earth in those 
days will be a mere echo of the final war between cosmic 
forces, when “the heavenly host will give forth in great voice, 
the foundations of the world will be shaken, and a war of the 
mighty ones of the heavens will spread throughout the world” 
(1QH 3:34ff.). Thus in the apocalyptic vision Israel’s redemp- 
tion assumes a form much further removed from historical 
reality than in the prophetic works. The Messiah, for example, 
often becomes a superhuman figure. Since the apocalyptic vi- 
sion emphasizes the imminence of the “end,” leaving little time 
for normal historical development, it does not allow for the 
possibility of the alteration of the course of history through 
repentance. Of course, a moral lesson is contained in the cos- 
mic vision of the end of days, namely, the final victory of good 
over evil (the apocalyptic vision having come into being to 
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allay contemporary misfortunes), but this morality finds full 
expression only in the culmination of the process and not at 
any one of its earlier stages. This explains the fatalistic mood 
often manifest in the apocalyptic writings. The apocalyptic 
vision as a whole is not limited to questions concerning the 
end of days - rather, universal history becomes a process gov- 
erned by its own special laws. It speaks not only of the future 
but also of the distant past. It conceives of world history as a 
chain of the histories of specific kingdoms, the spans of whose 
rule are predetermined. Moreover, in many cases it sees the 
end of days as a return to the events of creation. 

In the apocalypses, mysteries are most often revealed by 
an angel, but occasionally the human hero himself is said to 
travel in the heavenly realm or to see it in a vision. The mys- 
teries are revealed in the form of strange symbols, and his- 
torical personalities are not called by their own names. Some 
scholars have suggested the Persian influence on Jewish and 
Christian apocalypse; but basically the Jewish apocalypse is 
a unique phenomenon, integrally linked with the apocalyp- 
tic literature. 

The only apocalyptic book included in the Bible is *Dan- 
iel. Its apocalyptic portions date from the early days of the 
Hasmonean revolt, and its visions and symbols became the 
prototype for all later Jewish and Christian apocalyptic writ- 
ings. Enoch, Jubilees, and the Testaments of the Twelve Patri- 
archs (as well as the Dead Sea Scrolls) were apparently written 
from the time of John Hyrcanus onward. These works reflect 
the beliefs of a religious apocalyptic movement, which later 
found expression in the Qumran sect, which was identified 
by scholars with the *Essenes. Possessing a completely apoca- 
lyptic view of life, the movement gave a prominent place in its 
scheme of history to the war between good and evil (the de- 
monic forces), and also seems to have formulated the myth of 
the fallen evil angels, and to have developed a psychology and 
moral code of its own. The works of this movement (particu- 
larly the Book of Enoch and the Testament of the Twelve Pa- 
triarchs) contain the earliest references to Jewish mysticism. 

In the Roman period apocalyptic writings dealing es- 
pecially with the question of national suffering and redemp- 
tion appeared in increasing number. The Psalms of Solomon 
speak of the Romans, of Pompey and his death, and of the 
messianic kingdom in typical apocalyptic symbols. Accord- 
ing to the Assumption of Moses, the Redeemer is none other 
than the God of Israel. 1v Ezra and 11 Baruch reflect the spiri- 
tual upheaval which followed the destruction of the Temple. 
Apart from those apocalypses, the chief intent of which is na- 
tional and political, the first two centuries C.E. saw the com- 
position of writings centered on the revelation of the secrets 
of God and the universe, such as the Slavonic book of Enoch. 
Similar also are the Greek Apocalypse of Baruch (apparently 
150-200 C.E.), the Apocalypse of Abraham, the Testament of 
Abraham (first or second century c.£.), the Life of Adam and 
Eve, and the Testament of Job. 

There are many points of contact between the apocalyptic 
and talmudic literatures. The apocalyptic historical and cosmic 
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dualism of this world and the next was accepted by all Israel. 
Many eschatological views are common to both the Talmud 
and the apocalypses. Thus the Talmud contains apocalyptic 
views on Paradise and Hell, the fate of the soul after death, the 
Messiah, and descriptions of the seven heavens with an ange- 
lology - all themes of apocalyptic eschatology. The divine mys- 
teries (maaseh merkavah) and those of the creation (maaseh 
bereshit) became in time topics reserved for groups of mystics, 
who did not publicize their teachings. In 1 *Enoch there occurs 
the earliest description of the “throne of glory,’ which played a 
central role in the Merkabah literature. In early Jewish mysti- 
cism Enoch himself became an angel and was later identified 
with Metatron. The heikhalot literature contains, beside its 
central theme, the maaseh merkavah, various descriptions of 
the “end of days,” the period of Redemption, and calculations 
of the “end” (see *Merkabah Mysticism). The central figures 
of these books are the tannaim, just as biblical figures were 
the heroes of earlier pseudepigraphic apocalypses. Apocalyptic 
works of the type of 1 Enoch, apparently through translations, 
exercised an influence on Midrashim, such as Genesis Rab- 
bati, Midrash Tadsheh, Pirkei de-Rabbi Eliezer, and Midrash 
va-Yissa’'u. This influence was not restricted solely to apoca- 
lyptic matters, and it extended ultimately to the Zohar and the 
books based on it. (The Book of Enoch is mentioned several 
times in the Zohar.) The apocalypse is important, therefore, 
even for an understanding of Kabbalah and Hasidism. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Bloch, On the Apocalyptic in Judaism 
(1952); D. Roessler, Gesetz und Geschichte: Untersuchungen zur The- 
ologie der juedischen Apokalyptik... (1960); H.H. Rowley, The Rele- 
vance of Apocalyptic: A Study of Jewish and Christian Apocalypses... 
(19477); D.S. Russell, The Method and Message of Jewish Apocalyptic... 
(1964); D. Flusser, Mavo la-Sifrut ha Hizonit ve-ha-Hellenistit al Hazon 
ha-Kez ve-ha-Ge'ullah (1966); Waxman, Literature, 1 (1960), 25-44; 
EC. Burkitt, Jewish and Christian Apocalypses (1914). ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: The Apocalyptic Imagination: An Introduction to Jewish 
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APOCRYPHA AND PSEUDEPIGRAPHA 

Definition 

Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha are two separate groups of 
works dating primarily from the period of the Second Tem- 
ple. The name “Apocrypha” is applied to a collection of books 
not included in the canon of the Bible although they are in- 
corporated in the canon of the Roman Catholic and Greek 
Orthodox churches. In the *Vulgate, in the versions of the 
Orthodox Church, and in the Septuagint before them, they 
are found interspersed with the other books of the Old Tes- 
tament. The Protestant Church denied their sanctity but con- 
ceded that they were worthy of reading. Apart from Ecclesias- 
ticus (Wisdom of *Ben Sira), there are no references to these 
books in talmudic literature. 

The pseudepigraphal books, on the other hand, are not 
accepted in their entirety by any church, only individual books 
being considered sacred by the Eastern churches (particularly 
the Ethiopian). The Talmud includes both Apocrypha and 
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Pseudepigrapha under the name Sefarim Hizonim (“extra- 
neous books”). (See table: Diagram of the Apocrypha.) The 
Apocrypha, for the most part, are anonymous historical and 
ethical works, and the Pseudepigrapha, visionary books attrib- 
uted to the ancients, characterized by a stringent asceticism 
and dealing with the mysteries of creation and the working 
out of good and evil from a gnostic standpoint. 


Titles and Contents 

The number of apocryphal works, unlike those of the Pseude- 
pigrapha, is fixed. Though the church fathers give lists which 
include many pseudepigraphal works, it is doubtful whether 
their exact number will ever be known. (1v Ezra 14:46 men- 
tions 70 esoteric books while the Slavonic Book of Enoch at- 
tributes 366 books to Enoch.) Many, whose existence was pre- 
viously unsuspected, have recently come to light in the caves 
of the Judean Desert. 

The books of the Apocrypha are (1) Esdras (alias Greek 
Book of *Ezra); (2) *Tobit; (3) *Judith; (4) additions to *Esther; 
(5) Wisdom of *Solomon; (6) Ecclesiasticus (Wisdom of Ben 
*Sira); (7) *Baruch, with the Epistle of Jeremiah; (8) The *Song 
of the Three Holy Children; (9) *Susanna; (10) *Bel and the 
Dragon; (11) The Prayer of *Manasseh; (12) 1 *Maccabees; 
(13) 11 *Maccabees. Esdras is a compilation from 11 Chronicles 
35, 37, Book of Ezra, and Nehemiah 8-9, in an order differing 
from that of the traditional Bible text and with the addition 
of a popular story of a competition between youths, the most 
prominent of whom was Zerubbabel who waited upon Dar- 
ius 1. Tobit tells of a member of one of the ten tribes who was 
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exiled to Assyria, where, because of his merit in burying Sen- 
nacherib’s victims, he was cured of the blindness which had 
afflicted him for many years, and saw his son married to one 
of his kin. Judith tells of a woman of Samaria who ventured 
into the camp of the soldiers besieging her city, and decapi- 
tated their commander, Holofernes, after making him drunk. 
The Wisdom of Solomon discusses the fate of the righteous 
and the wicked, with examples from the early history of Israel. 
Baruch and the Epistle of Jeremiah - additions to the Book of 
Jeremiah - attack idol worship and are in the form of letters 
addressed by the putative authors to the exiles in Babylonia. 
Susanna and the Elders, an addition to the Book of Daniel, 
is the popular story of a righteous woman who successfully 
resists the enticements of the city elders and is saved by the 
youthful Daniel from the death which, on the strength of their 
slander, had been decreed against her. Bel and the Dragon, 
which in the Septuagint is another addition to Daniel, is an 
account of Daniel’s ministrations to Nebuchadnezzar, king of 
Babylon, and Darius the Mede, and of his success in demon- 
strating to them by various devices the futility of idol worship. 
The Prayer of Manasseh, an addition to 11 Chronicles 34:18, is 
a prayer supposedly recited by King Manasseh while in exile. 
From the historical point of view, the most important book 
of the Apocrypha is 1 Maccabees, the historical account of the 
*Hasmoneans from the uprising of Mattathias to the death of 
*Simeon, the first of the Hasmoneans to establish the inde- 
pendence of Judea. 11 Maccabees confines itself to the wars 
of *Judah the Maccabee, dealing with them in greater detail. 
From the literary point of view, by far the most important 
book in the Apocrypha is the Wisdom of Ben Sira, a book of 
hymns and proverbs (in the spirit of Proverbs); this work in- 
cludes an interesting historical sketch down to *Simeon the 
Just, who lived during the author’s youth. The editions of the 
Vulgate usually append at the end of the book the Apocalypse 
of *Ezra (or 1 Esdras), i.e., Salathiel, which contains a theo- 
logical exposition, in the form of a conversation with an an- 
gel, on the fate of Israel. 

The books of the Pseudepigrapha are more numerous 
than those of the Apocrypha, and only the better known 
will be mentioned here. Probably the most important work 
in pseudepigraphal literature deals with *Enoch the son of 
Jared, whom, according to Genesis 5:24, “God took” (i.e., 
he ascended to heaven). The Book of *Enoch is an account, 
mainly in the first person, of the visions revealed to him in 
the heavens. It deals in part with astronomical phenomena, 
establishing the “correct” calendar at 364 days comprising 52 
weeks, and contains some *eschatology on the subject of the 
preexistent Messiah. Intermingled with the above are stories 
of how the fallen angels brought evil into the world. The book 
most similar to it, *Jubilees, is in the form of a conversation 
between the Angel of the Presence and Moses on Mount Sinai. 
Unlike Enoch it is a mixture of halakhah and aggadah, but in 
a spirit completely different from that of the Talmud. Its hala- 
khah is far more stringent than that of the Talmud. The fun- 
damental basis both of the halakhah and aggadah in the book 
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is its historicism: everything is predetermined in the “heav- 
enly tablets,’ and was revealed much earlier than the time of 
Moses, to the patriarchs and even to their predecessors, Noah, 
Lamech, and the like. The book is presented within a frame- 
work of exact dates, reckoned by sabbatical periods and ju- 
bilees. It lays special emphasis (even more than Enoch) upon 
the solar calendar and upon ensuring (as did the Boethusians) 
that Shavuot always fall on a Sunday. The remaining books are 
smaller: The Ascension of *Isaiah is an account (also found in 
the Talmud) of the unnatural death of the prophet. The As- 
sumption of *Moses is a history in retrospect of the Jews, from 
Moses to the death of Herod and his son. The Book of *Adam 
and Eve is an aggadah concerning their sin and the death of 
Adam, who is the handiwork of God. The Testaments of the 
Twelve *Patriarchs is a valuable ethical work in which each of 
Jacob’s sons exhorts his children, particularly against the sin 
in which he himself has been ensnared. This book is impor- 
tant because of the idea, most fully developed in the *Dead 
Sea Scrolls, of the coming of two messiahs, one from the tribe 
of Judah and one from Levi. In addition to these there once 
existed another large series of books, attributed to Adam, 
Lamech, Abraham, Joseph, Eldad, Moses, Solomon, Elijah, 
Zechariah, Ezra, and others. 


The Supposed “Canon” of Alexandria 

In the old manuscripts of the Septuagint it was the custom to 
place the books of the Apocrypha, and at times of the Pseude- 
pigrapha, among the Holy Scriptures. In consequence of this 
and of quotations by the early church writers, who mention 
details from these books, there arose in the 19 century the 
theory that at one time - at least in Alexandria — these books 
were considered part of the canon. There are those who assume 
that even in Erez Israel the Apocrypha was for a certain period 
(until the destruction of the Temple in 70 c.£.) considered part 
of the canon, and that the canon as known later was fixed only 
in the days of the synod of Jabneh (first century c.£.). All these 
views, however, are erroneous, based as they are upon a series 
of faulty premises. Moreover, those scholars were of the opin- 
ion that the talmudic discussions about certain books that had 
to be “hidden away” (Shab. 13b), or about books that do not 
“render the hands unclean,’ or Akiva’s extreme pronounce- 
ment that he who reads Sefarim Hizonim forfeits his share in 
the world to come (Sanh. 10:1), all indicate that only during 
their period - following the destruction of the Second Tem- 
ple - was the traditional canon of 24 books finalized. Against 
this, however, it may be maintained that the talmudic discus- 
sions about “hiding away,’ and about books that “render the 
hands unclean” refer to books all of which are in the known 
canon. Indeed, according to talmudic tradition (BB 14b) the 
canon was already fixed at the end of the Persian period. This 
tradition is clearly repeated by *Josephus (Apion, 1:40-41): 
“From the death of Moses until Artaxerxes... the prophets 
wrote the events of their time. From Artaxerxes to our own 
time [i.e., the first century c.£.] the complete history has been 
written, but has not been deemed worthy of equal credit with 
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the earlier records, because of the failure of the exact succes- 
sion of the prophets.” Indeed, as far as is known, apart from 
the final Hebrew chapters of the Book of Daniel (which may 
have been added during the disturbances preceding the Has- 
monean uprising), all the scriptural books antedate the Hel- 
lenistic period. Furthermore, from the prologue of Ben Sira’s 
grandson to his Greek translation of his grandfather's work, 
it is clear that the Scriptures had already been translated into 
Greek in the first generation of the Hasmoneans and that by 
then the traditional division into three sections — Pentateuch, 
Prophets, and Hagiographa - was accepted. Although Sira’s 
grandson does indeed speak of “the other books,” scholars 
failed to recognize this term as an alternate name for the Ha- 
giographa. Philo too was acquainted with this division (Cont. 
25) as was Luke (24:44) after him. The testimony of Ben Sira’s 
grandson, and that, in particular, of Philo and Josephus (who 
mentions a fixed number of 22 books, Apion 1:38), who used 
the Septuagint, shows (1) that the Greek-reading Jews knew 
no other division of the Bible, and (2) that the canon of that 
time is identical with the present canon. Philo also draws a 
clear distinction between the Holy Scriptures and the books 
written by the *Therapeutae and peculiar to them. It follows 
that the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha were always Sefarim 
Hizonim, i.e., extraneous to the accepted books (BiBAia), i-e., 
the Scriptures. It should be added that the authors of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls wrote a *Pesher (“interpretation”) only on 
the works comprised in the known canon. 


History of the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha 

Literary activity continued to flourish during the Persian era 
(probably Tobit, Judith, the additions to Daniel, Song of the 
Three Children, and 111 Esdras, for example, can be ascribed 
to this time) and, more so, during the Hellenistic period. It 
was during this period that the books of the Apocrypha were 
composed. The common thread linking all of these works is 
their concern with Israel as a whole, and their complete ignor- 
ing of sectarian schisms. Only later, after the sectarian schism 
in the beginning of the Hasmonean period (Ant., 13:171ff.), did 
the composition of the pseudepigraphical works begin to ap- 
pear. The Book of Jubilees was written (as is indicated by its 
historical allusions to the conquest of the cities of “Edom” and 
the coastal region) in the reign of *John Hyrcanus, the essence 
of Enoch (alluded to in the Book of Jubilees) a little before it, 
and the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs sometime after 
the above works. In any event, most of the known Pseudepig- 
rapha (both those in Greek or Ethiopian translation, and those 
from the Qumran caves) originated between this period and 
the destruction of the Temple. Philo’s characterization of the 
books of the Therapeutae as “allegorical” interpretations, or 
“psalms” to God, apply in equal measure to the books of the 
Qumran community. 

A fundamental difference between the Apocrypha and 
the Pseudepigrapha is that whereas the Apocrypha deal mainly 
with the struggle against idolatry, believing prophecy to have 
come to an end (cf. Judith 11:17), the pseudepigraphists be- 
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lieved that prophecy continued and that through its agency 
they could make laws (see *Jubilees) and know the past and 
future. Because it was generally maintained among the people, 
however, that prophecy had come to an end, the visionaries 
attribute their works to the ancients, or feature themselves as 
permitted to “interpret,” to reveal the true meaning of verses 
which apply to the “end of the days” (the period in which they 
lived). Past and present are written in the “heavenly tablets.” 
The apocalypist “reads” them and divulges in his book what 
he has read. Convinced of their knowledge of the future, they 
also occupied themselves to a considerable extent with the ad- 
vent of the Messiah, whom they regarded as preexistent (see 
*Enoch). At the outset, then, the Apocrypha and Pseudepig- 
rapha were differentiated; the former was a collection for Jews, 
generally, and the latter sectarian. Since the Essenes, from 
whom much of the Pseudepigrapha may derive, had many 
devotees both in Israel and in the Diaspora, some of their 
scriptures too were translated and disseminated. However, 
it was precisely the importance attached to these prophecies 
within the sect and their circulation at times of political crisis 
during the days of Hyrcanus and of the Roman procurators 
that caused the Pharisee sages to erect a barrier between the 
Scriptures and everything extraneous to them, even works 
(like the Wisdom of Ben Sira) which they themselves valued. 
It is for this reason that the sages decreed that only the can- 
onized Holy Scriptures “render the hands unclean” (Yad. 4:6). 
These discussions gave rise to the question of whether there 
might not be books in the Scriptures themselves, which might 
be exploited for sectarian purposes (e.g., Ezekiel), or which 
might not accord with the concepts of reward and punish- 
ment in the Pentateuch and Prophets (Ecclesiastes). How- 
ever, though all books outside the canon were rejected out- 
right, the old distinction between books applying to Israel as 
a whole and sectarian books remained and was taken over by 
the church. With only a few isolated exceptions all churches 
rejected the Pseudepigrapha, the difference between the East- 
ern and Western church consisting only in their official atti- 
tude to the Apocrypha. As may be seen from the lists of Melito, 
Origen, Cyril of Jerusalem, Pseudo-Athanasius, Dialogue of 
Timotheus and Aquila, etc., the canon of the Eastern church 
usually numbers (following Josephus) 22 books (although 
Baruch and the Epistle of Jeremiah are sometimes included 
in the Book of Jeremiah). The “other” books (ta Aotmd) are 
either presented as “extraneous” (“E&w dé tovtwv, ’Extoc 5& 
TovTwv, etc.), “contradicted” (avtiAeyouteva), or called “all 
the concealed books that are contradicted” (a4moxpuga doa 
avttéyoutat; Dialogue of Timotheus and Aquila; Nicepho- 
rus’ Stichometry). In the Roman Church, on the other hand, 
the apocryphal works are, as a rule, placed at the end, with 
no visible distinction between them and the canonical books. 
But lists should not be confused with facts. Even Jerome, who 
explicitly differentiates between the Holy Scriptures - those in 
the Hebrew canon - and Apocrypha, translated both. In fact 
according to the testimony of Augustine these books were 
accepted by most of the churches (as confirmed by the Latin 
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lists of Ruffinus, Cassiodorus, Innocent I, Isidore of Pelusium, 
Liber Sacramentorum, etc.). Under the influence of Augustine 
the councils of Rome (382), Hippo (392), and Carthage (397) 
officially included the Apocrypha in the canon. The Pseude- 
pigrapha, however, was not accorded great status. Augus- 
tine expresses his doubts about Enoch, and in the list of 60 
books (of Old and New Testaments), where the Apocrypha 
is called “extraneous” (“E&w), the Pseudepigrapha is referred 
to as Amdxpv@a and so in Pseudo Athanasius, Stichometry of 
Nicephorus, Gelasian Decree, and thus as a completely sepa- 
rate group. This too is the cause of the latter's becoming com- 
pletely lost in the course of time. The final change took place 
with the *Reformation. This again excluded all books which, 
according to Jerome, are not part of the canon (i.e., everything 
not in the Hebrew Scriptures), assigning to them a name and 
a place outside the books of the Bible. 


[Yehoshua M. Grintz] 


In Medieval Hebrew Literature 

From the first century to the sixth, Hebrew literature (talmudic 
and midrashic) developed as if the Apocrypha and Pseudepig- 
rapha did not exist. Only very few motifs from this literature 
were used by the talmudic sages, often in a way far removed 
from the original context. Even the sayings of Ben Sira were 
mostly forgotten. Few survived in talmudic literature, but to 
them were added many popular epigrams, which were quoted 
as the sayings of Ben Sira, though they are not to be found in 
the original work. 

Only in the Middle Ages did the revival of the apocry- 
phal and pseudepigraphical literature begin within the body 
of Hebrew literature. This revival was mainly a revival of the 
contents of that literature, and not of its original form. Thus, 
there are several medieval versions of the stories of Tobit and 
Judith, none of which even approaches the original works in 
length and scope; only the bare skeleton of the plot was pre- 
served, told, and retold by medieval Jewry in various ver- 
sions. Attempts made by some scholars, especially M. Gaster, 
to discover in these medieval stories the Hebrew originals 
of the Greek works utterly failed. Another popular medieval 
Hebrew story was the *Scroll of Antiochus (Megillat Antio- 
chus), which included some of the better-known sections of 
the Books of Maccabees, but no full translation of these works 
was known in medieval Hebrew literature. However, the story 
of the woman whose seven sons refused to worship idols and 
were martyred, found its way into the Talmud (Git. 57b) and 
remained as an independent Hebrew tale, and was included 
in almost every Hebrew medieval collection of stories (see 
*Hannah and her Seven Sons). 

The vast theological and cosmological as well as narra- 
tive material included in works like the Books of Enoch and 
Jubilees reentered Hebrew literature about the time of the 
conquests of Islam. The first Hebrew work to make use of 
such material was the *Pirkei de-Rabbi Eliezer, a work writ- 
ten in the form of a Midrash, but which is, in fact, a retelling 
of the stories of Genesis, making use both of midrashic ma- 
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terial and ideas included in the apocryphal works connected 
with the Book of Genesis. Some parts of these works survived 
also independently; thus, the story of the fallen angels from 
the Book of Enoch was told by medieval Jewry as the story 
of *Uzza and Azael. To the old Ben Sira which survived un- 
til the 136 century, at least with the Eastern Jews, was added 
a new pseudepigraphic work, the Alfabet de-Ben Sira, which, 
besides a few sayings, has nothing in common with the origi- 
nal work, preserved in Greek. 

Only in the Renaissance period did Jewish scholars come 
into direct contact with the original works of the Apocrypha 
and Pseudepigrapha. The most important step was made by 
Azariah dei *Rossi, who translated the Letter of Aristeas into 
Hebrew, and thus began modern Hebrew scholarship and 
interest in this field. From then on, increasing numbers of 
Jewish scholars turned to this material in their quest for Jew- 
ish historical and literary material. A new translation of the 
Apocrypha was made into Hebrew at the beginning of the 16 
century but was lost until recently. 

[Joseph Dan] 
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E. Kautzsch, Die Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen des Alten Testa- 
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APOLLONIA, city on the coast of Erez Israel about 9% mi. 
(15 km.) N. of Jaffa. Apollonia was apparently founded by Se- 
leucus Iv (186-174 B.C.E.). It is today the ruined site of Tel Ar- 
shaf (Arsuf). Named after the Greek god Apollo Soter (“Sav- 
ior”), Apollonia was also known in the Byzantine period as 
Sozusa (“City of the Savior,’ in reference to Jesus). The as- 
sumption that Apollonia was built on the site of the Canaanite 
city of Rishpon has not been sustained by archaeological find- 
ings. Rishpon was named after the Canaanite deity *Resheph, 
whom the Hellenized Canaanites presumably identified with 
Apollo. Apollonia is first mentioned among the cities held by 
Alexander *Yannai (Jos., Ant., 13:395), but it was probably cap- 
tured earlier by John *Hyrcanus. In 63 B.c.£., *Pompey de- 
tached Apollonia from the territory of Judea. It was one of the 
cities rebuilt by the Roman governor *Gabinus. After form- 
ing part of the realms of Herod and Agrippa 1, it became an 
independent city in the province of Judea (and later, of Syria 
Palaestina). In the Arab period Apollonia was known as Arsuf 
(= Resheph). The Crusader king Baldwin captured it in 1101 
and under Crusader rule the city (then called Arsur, a cor- 
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ruption of Arsuf) served as a commercial center, especially 
for the Genoese. Taken by Saladin in 1187, it was recaptured 
and restored to the Crusaders four years later by Richard the 
Lion-Hearted. The Egyptian Mamluk sultan, Baybars, cap- 
tured and destroyed the city in 1265. The remains of a Crusader 
fortress, castle, and port are visible on the seashore, about 
2% mi. (4 km.) northwest of Herzliyyah. South of these are 
the ruins of the Greco-Roman city where two Greco-Jewish 
inscriptions and traces of an ancient glass factory have been 
discovered. In the 1990s a number of people, mostly well-to- 
do, built homes near the archeological site, under the name 
of Arsuf. However, the government did not formally recog- 
nize the settlement and did not approve further building in 
the area, which was planned as a park. In 2002 Arsuf’s popu- 
lation was 104. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Klein (ed.), Sefer ha-Yishuv, 1 (1939), $.V.5 
Avi-Yonah, Land, index; Beyer, in: zDPV, 59 (1936), 3-9, passim; 
Conder-Kitchener, 2 (1882), 136; Karmon, in: 18], 6 (1956), 33-50. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah / Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 


°APOLLONIUS (third century B.c.£.), finance minister of 
*Ptolemy 11 Philadelphus, king of Egypt (285-246 B.c.E.). 
Apollonius was one of the most efficient administrators of the 
period. Considerable material on his activities is furnished by 
the Zeno papyri, particularly on his activities as the owner of 
estates in the Fayyum. He owned vineyards in Beth-Anath in 
Judea and also engaged in commerce and manufacture. Sev- 
eral of his agents were stationed in Judea in order to foster 
trade with Egypt. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Swiderek, W “paristwie” Apolloniosa 
(1959), with résumé in French; A. Tcherikover, Hellenistic Civiliza- 
tion and the Jews (1959), 60, 62f., 157f., 186-89. 


°APOLLONIUS MOLON (first century B.c.£.), Greek rheto- 
rician and anti-Jewish writer. According to Plutarch (Caesar 
3; Cicero 4; cf. Josephus, Apion 2:79) Apollonius settled on 
the island of Rhodes where he became head of the school of 
rhetoric. Apollonius criticized the Jews in a pamphlet quoted 
by Eusebius (“Praeparatio Evangelica”) and mentioned by Jo- 
sephus (Josephus, Apion, 2). He claimed that the Jews were 
“the worst among the barbarians,’ lacked any creative talent, 
did nothing for the welfare of mankind, believed in no divin- 
ity, and were commanded by their religion to hate the hu- 
man race. According to Apollonius, Moses was “an imposter 
and deceiver” From *Manetho, he borrowed the myth that 
the children of Israel were banished from Egypt because they 
were lepers. Apparently, the majority of Apollonius’ accusa- 
tions were not original, but repeated from the writings of an- 
tisemites who preceded him. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Apion, 2, passim; Eusebius, “Preparatio 
Evangelica,” 9:19; Reinach, Textes, 60-64; Heinemann, in: Pauly-Wis- 
sowa, Suppl. (1931) s.v. anti-Semitismus; Schuerer, Gesch, 3 (1909), 
532ff.; E Susemihl, Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur in der Alex- 
andrinerzeit, 2 (1892), 489 ff.; Christ-Schmid, Geschichte der griechi- 


schen Literatur, 2 pt. 1 (1920°), 457ff. 
[Abraham Schalit] 
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APOLOGETICS. The entry is arranged according to the fol- 
lowing outline: 


Introduction 
Against Hellenism 
In the Talmud and Midrash 
In Relation to Christianity 
Medieval Apologetics 
SEFER HA-KUZARI 
ISLAM 
SPAIN AND SOUTHERN FRANCE 
NORTHERN FRANCE 
14TH- AND 15TH-CENTURY SPAIN 
ITALY 
THE REST OF EUROPE 
In the 18" Century 
In the 19 and 20‘ Centuries 


Introduction 

Apologetics in Judaism is that literature which endeavors to 
defend Jews, their religion, and their culture in reply to adverse 
criticism. The demarcation between apologetics and *disputa- 
tion is often difficult to draw. The history of Jewish apologetic 
literature reflects the complicated pattern of relationships be- 
tween Jews and Gentiles through the generations, and origi- 
nated in response to the challenges of pagans and subsequently 
of Christianity. In the Middle Ages Jewish apologetics, termed 
by Jewish scholars hitnazzelut, were intended to defend the 
spheres of both Jewish religion and Jewish social and national 
life, past and present, against direct attack and internal doubts 
arising from comparisons of respective cultures and ways of 
life. They were also written in the hope of proving to the Gen- 
tiles the virtues of the Jewish religion and thereby influencing 
their outlook on, and attitudes toward, Judaism. In the mod- 
ern age a new type of Jewish secular apologetics aim at justifi- 
cation of Jewish social and economic conditions in the gentile 
world. The nonconformist stand adopted by Jewish monothe- 
ism against the surrounding polytheism in the ancient world 
gave rise to aggressive apologetics by the prophets when as- 
serting the supremacy of their faith over “the vanities of the 
nations” (e.g., Isa. 40:17-21; 42:5-8; 44:6-20; 45:5-7, etc.; Jer. 
10:2-5; 14:22; Zech. 8:20—23; 14:9, 16-21). 





Against Hellenism 

The authors of the Jewish-Hellenistic literature in Greek in 
the first half and the middle of the third century B.c.z. re- 
garded as their major task the defense of the ideas of Judaism 
and its historical role. Jewish-Hellenistic historiographers set 
out to establish argumentation along these lines. *Demetrius, 
*Eupolemus, and *Artapanus place the Jewish people and 
Erez Israel at the core of human history. Several Jewish poets 
expressed these ideas, as attested by extant fragments from 
compositions of the epic poets Philo the Elder and the Sa- 
maritan *Theodotus, while the drama Exodus by *Ezekiel the 
Poet (second century B.c.E.) hints that the dream of Moses 
beside Mount Sinai and Jethros interpretation of it relate to 
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the dominion of Israel over the world. The vision of the burn- 
ing bush, according to this author, symbolizes the histori- 
cal-universal value of the Revelation at Mount Sinai. Jewish- 
Hellenistic philosophers interpreted Judaism allegorically as 
containing all the best in the systems of the great Greek phi- 
losophers. The intellectual and material basis of universal 
civilization was also pioneered by Jews, according to Jewish- 
Hellenistic writers. Abraham discovered astronomy and as- 
trology and taught these sciences to the Babylonians and the 
Egyptians. Joseph introduced a well-ordered society in Egypt. 
Moses invented writing. Jews were the founders of philoso- 
phy. According to the philosopher *Aristobulus of Paneas (274 
century B.C.E.), not only Plato but even Homer and Hesiod 
were influenced by Judaism because parts of the Torah had 
been translated into Greek before their time. Many of these 
postulates were later utilized by Christian apologists in their 
argumentation against the pagans. In the Middle Ages they 
became Christian axioms and were accepted by Christians as 
historical truth. 

Concomitantly with the general apologetic trend in Jew- 
ish-Hellenistic literature, specific apologetic works were also 
written. Two works of this type are known: *Philo's “Apology 
on behalf of the Jews” (Anodoyia brép Tovdaiwy, first cen- 
tury c.E.), of which fragments are preserved in the works of 
*Eusebius, and *Josephus’ Against Apion (first century C.E.), 
which summarizes the argumentation used by Jewish-Helle- 
nistic apologetics. The major theme in Against Apion is a de- 
fense of the refusal of the Jews to participate in the local cults 
(Aettovpyia) in the cities and provinces in which they were 
living and enjoying rights as citizens. This abstention was 
considered by their gentile neighbors to constitute either dis- 
respect for religion in general or atheism (d9e6rt1)¢), i-e., de- 
nial of the existence of gods. The accusation was repeated by 
anti-Jewish polemicists from the days of *Apollonius Molon 
(in the first century B.c.£.) to *Pliny and *Tacitus some two 
centuries later. Jewish apologists countered by explaining the 
Jewish belief in one God and the preferability of monotheism, 
citing Greek philosophers in support (Jos., Apion, 2:22). The 
apologists continued to denounce idolatry in the prophetic 
tradition, stressing the baseness of animal and image wor- 
ship (cf. Arist., 134-9; Wisd., 13-16; Oracula Sibyllina, 3:29-34; 
Jos., Apion, 2:33-34). The refusal of the Jews to take part in 
the cult of the Roman emperor was viewed as lése majesté by 
those antagonistic toward the Jews. In defense, Jewish apolo- 
gists pointed out that sacrifices were regularly offered in the 
Temple in Jerusalem for the health of the emperor and that 
the emperors, satisfied with this arrangement, had granted 
the Jews special privileges (Philo, De Legatione ad Caium, 45; 
Jos., Apion, 2:6). 

Jewish apologists emphasized the humane character of 
the precepts in the Torah regarding proselytes and Gentiles 
to counter the widespread accusations that these injunctions 
demonstrate pride, contempt, and hatred of mankind (Jos., 
Apion, 2:28-29). They explained reasons for the ceremonial 
mitzvot by way of allegory (see, e.g., Philos statements on cir- 
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cumcision, Mig., 16); they also pointed out the cruel attitude 
to strangers and children common in pagan societies (e.g., 
Philo, Spec., 3:20). Jewish apologetics, although composed in 
the language of anti-Jewish publicists and adopting their style 
and mode of thought, contributed little to the understanding 
of Judaism among the groups who attacked Jews and Jewish 
law. However, this activity helped to undermine the religious 
principles of the pagan world, preparing the ground for con- 
version to Judaism and later on a large scale to Christianity. 


In the Talmud and Midrash 

The apologetic argumentation found in Hebrew and Aramaic 
sources is mainly intended to combat Hellenistic influences 
within the Jewish camp or that of Jewish “Hellenizers” or to 
oppose heretical sectarians. The Midrash reveals knowledge of 
the allegation made by ancient authors that the Jews were ex- 
pelled from Egypt because they were lepers, and in reply dem- 
onstrates that leprosy was prevalent among all nations (Gen. 
R. 88:1). Similarly, the Talmud and Midrash are familiar with 
the charge that Jews had not contributed to the creation of hu- 
man cultures, that they were misanthropes, and disregarded 
the authority of the state (Beit ha-Midrash, ed. by A. Jellinek, 
1 (19387), 9). Consequently, the sages stress the concept that 
the world was created for Israel’s sake and exists thanks to its 
merit (Shab. 88a; Gen. R. 66:2). On the other hand, they put 
the blame for Jewish separation on idol worship, to which the 
Gentiles were addicted, while Jews were enjoined to keep at a 
distance the customs and cult associated with it. 

Apologetics in the Talmud and Midrash take the form 
of tales, discussions, or exchanges of questions and answers 
between Jewish sages and Gentiles - philosophers, heretics, 
matrons, and Roman officials. The opponents of the Jews 
draw attention to contradictions in Scripture and take issue 
with anthropomorphic expressions found in the Bible; they 
censure several principles in the Jewish concept of God and 
express hostility to the mitzvot and laws which appear strange 
to them. The sages considered it their duty to “know how to 
answer an *Apikoros” (a heretic; Avot 2:14). Prominent sages 
are reported to have participated in these apologetic endeav- 
ors, e.g., *Johanan b. Zakkai (TJ, Sanh. 1:4, 19d), *Joshua b. 
Hananiah (Hul. 59b; Nid. 7ob), *Gamaliel 11, c. 95 c.£. (Sanh. 
39a; Av. Zar. 54b), and *Yose b. Halafta (Gen. R. 17:7; Tanh. 
B., Gen. 2). They employ the homiletical method of reasoning 
(derush). Sometimes, however, they did not take the exchanges 
seriously, and disciples are found asking, “Rabbi, you put him 
[your opponent] off with a straw, but what will you answer 
us?” (e.g., TJ, Shab. 3:5, 6a; Hul. 27b; Tanh. Hukkat 8). 


In Relation to Christianity 

The appearance of a new adversary - the church, which devel- 
oped and spread its influence through advocating progressive 
separation from the Jewish fold, inevitably introduced new 
problems in apologetic argumentation. The pagan polemi- 
cist Celsus quotes Jewish opinions in his critique of Christi- 
anity, according to *Origen in 231-33 (Contra Celsum, 1:28). 
His statements are repeated by Eusebius and Epiphanius. The 
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Jews were certain of their ground in understanding Scripture, 
and asserted that “in all the passages which the minim [i.e., 
Christians] have taken [as grounds] for their [Christian] her- 
esy, their refutation is to be found near at hand” (Sanh. 38b). 
Therefore, where a verse from Scripture was given a Chris- 
tological interpretation by exponents of the nascent church, 
the Talmud supplies an opposing, distinctly anti-Christologi- 
cal exegesis of the continuation of the text. Thus, Simeon bar 
Yohai interprets “sons of God” (Gen. 6:2) as “sons of nobles,’ 
as in the old Aramaic versions, and execrated “all who called 
them the sons of God” (Gen. R. 26:5). Until the beginning of 
the fourth century the concept of the Trinity was not yet fully 
accepted in the church. Many statements in Jewish literature 
recorded from the preceding period, therefore, which appear 
to some scholars as being directed against the opinions of the 
Gnostics, or even of the Persian concept of dualism, were in 
reality formulated against the Christian belief in the Father 
and Son. Abbahu, unmistakably in reference to Christian be- 
liefs about Jesus, said: “If someone will tell you, ‘Iam God; he 
is a liar; ‘I am the son of man; his end is that he will regret it; 
that ‘I am going to Heaven; he says this but will not fulfill it” 
(TJ, Taan. 2:1, 65f; see also Ex. R. 29:5). The following homily 
may be directed against the Christian concept of the divinity 
of Jesus: “R. Aha said: ‘God was angry with Solomon when 
he uttered the verse [“meddle not with them that are given to 
change” (Prov. 24:21)] which by a play on the Hebrew words 
was interpreted as meaning “with them that have two gods.” 
God said to Solomon, “Why do you express a thing that con- 
cerns the sanctification of My Name by an obscure reference 
[notarikon], in the words ‘And meddle not with them that 
are given to change?” Thereupon immediately Solomon ex- 
pressed it more clearly [in the words], “There is one that is 
alone, and he hath not a second; yea, he hath neither son nor 
brother” (Eccles. 4:8); “He hath neither son nor brother; but 
“Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God, the Lord is one”’” (Deut. 
R. 2:33). 

The election of Israel by God also became a topic for 
apologetics against insistent claims by the church to be the 
true heir to the election. The sufferings of the Jews, the de- 
struction of the Temple (70 c.£.), and the suppression of the 
Bar Kokhba revolt (135 c.E.), in contrast to the growth and 
spread of Christianity, added the elements of visible rejection 
and punishment of the Jewish nation, while the church was 
prospering. The same message was repeated by the Church 
Fathers (second to third centuries) in different forms (Justin, 
Dialogus, 16; Origen, Contra Celsum, 4:22; Eusebius, Historia 
Ecclesiae, 2:26). In their attack on the Jews the Christians did 
not refrain from utilizing arguments used by pagans such as 
Apion (Jos., Apion, 2:11) and *Cicero (Pro Flacco, 28). The 
“abandonment” of the Jews by God was presented to the Jews 
with proofs from the Bible. “A certain min [Christian] once 
said to R. Gamaliel: “You are a people with whom its God has 
performed halizah [severed his connections from his sister-in- 
law], for it is said in Scripture, “with their flocks and with their 
herds they shall go to seek the Lord, but they shall not find 
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Him; He hath withdrawn from them” (Hos. 5:6). The other 
replied: ‘Fool, is it written “He hath drawn off for them”? It is 
written “He hath drawn off from them”; now in the case of a 
sister-in-law from whom the brother drew off the shoe could 
there be any validity in the act?” since the act of halizah was 
not valid unless the sister-in-law had removed the shoe of her 
brother-in-law. Here the image is of God drawing off the shoe, 
ie, such a halizah would be invalid (Yev. 102b; see also Ber. 
10a; Sanh. 39a; Av. Zar. 10b). In response to Christian claims 
that the Old Testament has passed to the church and that Jews 
have no right to it (Justin, Apologia, 1:53; Origen, Contra Cel- 
sum, 7:26), there is an allusion by the rabbis that the Oral Law 
alone affirms the truth of the claims of those who uphold the 
Written Law: “Judah bar Solomon stated that when God said 
to Moses, ‘Write!’ Moses also requested that the Mishnah (i.e., 
the Oral Law) should be given in writing. But God anticipated 
that the Gentiles would translate the Torah, read it in Greek, 
and say: We are Israel, and we are the children of God, and 
henceforth, the scales are balanced. God said to the Gentiles: 
“You say that you are My children. I only know that who pos- 
sess My secret writings are My children. And what are these 
writings? - the Mishnah” (Tanh. Va-Yera 5; ibid. Ki-Tissa 34). 
In explaining the actions of Jonah who had been sent to gen- 
tile Nineveh, it is stressed that he refused to go there (unlike 
the Christian apostles); this refusal is seen by the aggadah as 
a sign of His love for Israel; Jonah saw that the Gentiles were 
more inclined to repent “and he did not want to lay his own 
people open to condemnation. Thus he behaved like the rest of 
the patriarchs and prophets who offered themselves on behalf 
of Israel” (Mekh. of Rabbi Ishmael, Pasha, 1). The repentance 
of the Nineveh Gentiles was in reality “a feigned repentance” 
(Ty., Ta'an. 2:1, 65b). The interpretation served as an answer 
to the statements of the Church Fathers who stressed that the 
Gentiles in the time of Jonah obeyed the prophet sent to them, 
just as the Gentiles in their own time answered the call of the 
apostles. In contrast, the Jews had refused to obey then, and 
refuse to do so now, and as a result they are punished (Luke 
11:29-30, 32; Justin, Dialogus, 107). 


Medieval Apologetics 

With the predominance of the church and humiliation of the 
Jews in the Middle Ages, Jewish apologetics had to assume a 
new character. The religious disputations held between Chris- 
tians and Jews became acrimonious. The lack of any kind of 
recognized Jewish statehood or sovereignty had to be ex- 
plained. The Jews claimed, inter alia, that there still existed a 
sovereign Jewish state in the East, a claim put forward as early 
as 633 (Isidore of Seville, De fide catholica contra Judaeos, 1:8, 
para. 2, in: PL, 83 (1862), 464). Medieval Hebrew apologists 
in the Mediterranean countries also took issue with Jewish 
sects, such as the *Karaites. Recognizing that Jewish sectar- 
ian movements in part drew their inspiration from Christian- 
ity and Islam (several Karaite scholars, for instance, accepted 
the view that Jesus and Mohammed were prophets), Jewish 
authors felt the necessity of protecting Judaism from within 
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by pointing out the weaknesses of these religions. Apologetics 
of this type were often combined with presentation of a gen- 
eral philosophical system of Jewish thought. Fragments from 
the Cairo *Genizah attest to the polemics directed in this pe- 
riod against the Samaritans, Christianity, and Islam, as well as 
Jewish schismatic sects, apparently from the beginning of the 
tenth century (Mann, in HUCA, 12 (1938), 427ff.). 

David *Al-Mukammis (ninth to tenth centuries), who 
became converted to Christianity and lived briefly at Nisibis 
as a Christian, wrote two tractates against Christianity after 
his return to Judaism, which served as sources for the Karaite 
scholar al-*Kirkisani and apparently for *Saadiah Gaon (frag- 
ments in JQR, 15 (1903), 684ff.). The latter also directed po- 
lemics against Christian philosophers in his Emunot ve-Deot. 
Concerning the Trinity, Saadiah states, “When I present this 
refutation I do not have in mind the uneducated among them 
[the Christians] who profess only a crass corporeal Trinity. 
For I would not have my book occupy itself with answering 
such people, since that answer must be quite clear and the task 
simple. It is rather my intention to reply to the learned who 
maintain that they adopted their belief in the Trinity as a re- 
sult of rational speculation and subtle understanding” (Emu- 
not ve-Deot, trans. by S. Rosenblatt (1948), 103). Regarding 
proofs adduced by Christians in support of the concept of the 
Trinity from the Bible, Saadiah states: “The misinterpretation 
of these terms on the part of these individuals who cite them 
as proof of their theory, is, then, due to unfamiliarity with the 
Hebrew language” (ibid., 105). In the third section of the work, 
Saadiah rejects all the arguments adduced by Christians to 
show that the mitzvot and Torah had been abolished with the 
advent of the New Covenant. 


SEFER HA-KUZARI. Sefer ha-Kuzari of *Judah Halevi is struc- 
tured as a work of apologetics, with the subtitle A Composi- 
tion in Argumentation and Proof in the Defense of the Despised 
Faith. In this work Judah Halevi sets his theory in an histori- 
cal framework; the conversion of the king of Khazaria and 
many of his subjects to Judaism, the religion despised by the 
Gentiles. The Khazars adopted Judaism despite the strictness 
of its requirements regarding new converts. Judah Halevi el- 
evates the values of human faith in the revealed religion and of 
Jewish law above those of philosophy, ultimately also oppos- 
ing the latter. At the basis of his defense of Judaism, he places 
the history of the Jewish nation and its election by God. The 
present debased condition of the Jewish people constitutes no 
reflection on the value of its faith “because the light of God 
falls only upon humble souls”; humiliation and martyrdom are 
considered valid signs of proximity to God by all monotheis- 
tic religions, even Christianity and Islam, at present powerful 
in this world. Ultimately, all nations will accept the Torah ad- 
hered to by the suffering Jewish people. The religions in which 
the Gentiles believe at present are merely “a suggestion and an 
introduction to the anticipated Messiah” (4:22-23). 


ISLAM. Comparatively little Jewish apologetic literature is di- 
rected specifically against Islam. As *Maimonides states, the 
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claim of Muslim scholars that the Jews have corrupted the text 
of the Torah, abolishes the common ground on which any ef- 
fort to explain the Jewish interpretation of the text to Mus- 
lims may be based. Muslims taunted Jews less than Christians 
about the situation implicit in exile. The Islamic conception 
that Judaism had simply been superseded by Mohammed's 
message and the law prescribed by him, lacking the element 
of internal contradiction, also diminished the requirement for 
apologetics in this sphere. Polemical allusions to Islam appear 
in the piyyutim, late Midrashim (e.g., Pirkei de-R. Eliezer), and 
exegetical and philosophical works, such as those of Saadiah 
Gaon, the Emunah Ramah of Abraham ibn Daud, and Mai- 
monides’ Guide of the Perplexed (2:32, 39). Identification of the 
Arabs with various biblical peoples such as *Kedar, Hagarites, 
or Nebaioth (Gen. 25:13; 28:9; 36:3; Isa. 60:7; Jer. 49:28; 1 Chron. 
1:29) helped Jewish commentators to relate tales disparaging to 
the Muslims. Derogatory allusions are made to the personal- 
ity of Muhammad and his actions: he is frequently described 
as “the madman.’ A work directed specifically against Islam 
was the “Treatise on Ishmael” (Maamar al Ishmael, 1863) by 
Solomon b. Abraham *Adret, which rejects the arguments of 
a Muslim who disparaged inclusion of the stories of Reuben 
and of Tamar and Judah in the Bible and attacked the Jews for 
observing mitzvot which merited abolition. A detailed critique 
of Islam is also included in the Keshet u-Magen of Simeon b. 
Zemah *Duran. The writer discourses on the attitude in the 
Koran to Judaism and criticizes the legends related there and 
its principles of faith and commandments; he points out con- 
tradictions found in the Koran, its ignorance of the principles 
of natural science and philosophical doctrine of the soul, and 
complains about its obscure style. 


SPAIN AND SOUTHERN FRANCE. One of the first works to 
show the influence of the philosophical method of apologetics 
employed in Spain and southern France is the Sefer Milhamot 
Adonai (“Book of the Wars of the Lord? 1170) of *Jacob b. Reu- 
ben, where reference is made to Saadiah Gaon, *Abraham b. 
Hiyya, and Abraham *Ibn Ezra. It was written to counter the 
arguments of an erudite Catholic priest whom the author held 
in high esteem, and its 12 sections include an imaginary debate 
between a “monotheist” and a “dissenter.” The Sefer ha-Berit 
(“Book of the Covenant”) by Joseph *Kimhi, in similar dia- 
logue form, not only defends the Jewish faith, but also demon- 
strates the morality and excellence of the Jewish way of life as 
regulated by the law. The case put by the Jew is as follows: 


I shall now enumerate their good works and you [i.e., the Chris- 
tian] cannot deny them. To begin with the Ten Command- 
ments... The Jews do not make idols..., there is no people in the 
world to compare with them in refraining from perjury; none 
keeps the Sabbath apart from the Jews. “Thou shalt honor thy 
[father and mother]”; likewise, “Thou shalt not kill; Thou shalt 
not commit adultery”; likewise, neither murders nor adulter- 
ers are found among them [the Jews]. It is known that you will 
not find robbery and banditry among the Jews as it is among 
Christians who rob people on the highways, and hang them, 
and sometimes put out their eyes; these things cannot be said 
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of the Jews. The pious Jews and Jewesses... educate their chil- 
dren... in the study of the Torah; when they hear them utter an 
indecent word they punish them... Their daughters grow up in 
chastity, you will not see them on the streets, like the daughters 
of the Christians... Moreover, I tell you that when a Jew stays 
with a fellow Jew, whether for a day or two or for a year, his 
host will take no money from him for his board... Thus in ev- 
ery way the Jews in every land behave compassionately toward 
their brethren. Ifa Jew sees that his brother is taken captive, he 
will ransom him; naked - he will clothe him (Milhemet Hovah, 
Constantinople, 1710). 


*Meir b. Simeon of Narbonne in the 13'* century de- 
fended Jewish faith, life, legal status, and economic activity. 
Thus he justified Jewish moneylending (trans. in JJs, 10 (1959), 
51-57). In the draft of a memorandum to the king of France, 
Meir argues for better treatment of Jews, quoting the Bible 
on the brotherhood and equality of all men: “Hear me, my 
Lord King, and all his counselors, sages, and wise men, and 
all the heads of the Roman faith and its leaders, and follow in 
the footsteps of the patriarchs, who walked in the ways of the 
Almighty, for it is His way to hearken to the complaint and 
outcry of the poor... that all men shall understand that one 
Creator has created them, of one and same nature and one 
way of life” (Milhemet Mitzvah, Ms. Parma, 155; Dinur, Go- 
lah, 2, pt. 1 (1965), 285-6). 


NORTHERN FRANCE. The biblical exegetes in northern 
France introduced into their commentaries defenses of Jew- 
ish law and refutations of the claims of Christians in the 
homiletical spirit of midrashic apologetics. The commentar- 
ies of *Rashi are sometimes intended to refute Christological 
interpretations of biblical passages (e.g., Isa. 53; Jer. 31, 393 Ps. 
2, etc.). In particular, the commentaries of *Samuel b. Meir, 
Joseph b. Isaac *Bekhor Shor, and *Eliezer of Beaugency con- 
tain apologetic explanations for almost all the verses to which 
Christians gave Christological or figurative interpretations. 
These explanations in part were prompted by the points raised 
at the religious disputations. The methods of hermeneutics 
employed range from literal exegesis of the text (*peshat) to 
casuistic interpretation, including the hermeneutical meth- 
ods of numerology (*gematria) and abbreviation (notarikon), 
which all the schoolmen used in debate. While some of the 
disputants on behalf of Christianity were apostates from Ju- 
daism, those who replied to the Christian arguments included 
converts to Judaism or their descendants. Abraham the Pros- 
elyte from Hungary studied under Jacob b. Meir *Tam and 
was familiar with the New Testament and Christian liturgy. 
The French apologist Joseph ben Nathan Official, a descen- 
dant of a family of apologists composed c. 1260 the polemical 
book Yosif ha-Mekanneh (or Teshuvot ha-Minim) in the form 
of acommentary on the Bible. Its main purpose was to refute 
all Christological interpretations of the church. The book is a 
collection of such refutations of the French scholars until its 
own days. The book contains also a detailed criticism of the 
New Testament. This book, as well as other books patterned 
after it such as the Nizzahon Vetus (published by *Wagenseil 
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in his Tela ignea Satanae), reflect the increased missionary 
activity of the church as well as the courageous response of 
Jewish religious leadership. 


14TH- AND 15TH-CENTURY SPAIN. Jewish apologists in 
14'*-century Spain attempted to protect Judaism from apos- 
tates with mystic leanings. Isaac Policar (*Pollegar) came out 
against *Abner of Burgos in his Iggeret ha-Harafot (“Epistle 
of Blasphemies”), which circulated throughout the Spanish 
communities. It contains a brief survey of the principles of the 
“true faith,’ which are also the principles of rationalism, and an 
explanation of the Jewish belief in the Messiah who would re- 
deem Israel in the future. At greater length, he discusses these 
topics in the five dialogues in his Ezer ha-Dat. Another apolo- 
getic work to counter the influence of apostates was written 
by Moses (ha-Kohen) of Tordesillas, Ezer ha-Emunah (1375). 
Shem Tov b. Isaac ibn Shaprut’s Even Bohan (1385) may be 
considered a summation of Jewish apologetics in 14"*-century 
Spain. In addition to 14 chapters which include answers to all 
the arguments raised by Christians, he adds a further chap- 
ter specifically directed against the doctrines propounded by 
Abner of Burgos. One result of the mass conversions of Jews 
to Catholicism in Spain, which began during the persecutions 
of 1391 and continued for a considerable time afterward, was 
the appearance of sharp literary polemics between converts to 
Christianity and the leaders of Spanish Jewry. Jewish apolo- 
getics then revealed outstanding literary talent and expressed 
new and daring ideas. The leader of Spanish Jewry during this 
period, the philosopher Hasdai *Crescas, wrote an apology in 
Spanish (translated into Hebrew in 1451 as Bittul Ikkarei ha- 
Nozerim, “Negation of the Principles of the Christians,” and 
published in Salonika in 1860), in which he turned to gentile 
intellectuals and demonstrated the grounds for negating the 
claims made by the Jewish converts to Christianity. A defense 
of Judaism is also included in his major work Or Adonai. Cres- 
cas tried to invalidate the view spread by converts, and held by 
rationalist Jewish apologists, that Judaism is almost identical 
with philosophical rationalism. He also fought against those 
who followed the doctrines of *Averroism denying individual 
providence and free will, the value of fulfilling the mitzvot, and 
the testimony of Jewish history. Hasdai set out to prove that 
Judaism in its original pure form had the power to redeem 
man through belief and observance of the mitzvot. 

A colleague and disciple of Hasdai Crescas, Profiat *Du- 
ran, dedicated himself to the defense of Judaism (see * Disputa- 
tions). His celebrated satire Al Tehi ke-Avotekha (“Be Not Like 
Your Fathers”) is composed in the form ofa letter to a friend, 
Bonet Bonjorn, who became converted to Christianity under 
the influence of *Pablo de Santa Maria (Solomon ha-Levi of 
Burgos). Profiat Duran’s refined sarcasm, his profound learn- 
ing, and polished style, were so successful that some Christian 
apologists took the work seriously as a defense of Christian- 
ity. Duran formulates the tenets of Christianity in this epistle 
with biting irony, using a critical historical method. The dis- 
putation of *Tortosa (1413-14) and the difficult circumstances 
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surrounding and following it brought further Jewish apolo- 
getics in its wake. Both Joseph *Albo, one of the participants 
in the disputation, and Simeon b. Zemah Duran, wrote works 
which were to a large degree influenced by the Tortosa dispu- 
tation. Albo's Sefer ha-Ikkarim (1485) includes in its dogmatic 
formulations much apologetic argumentation on a rational- 
ist basis. Simeon b. Zemah Duran’s Keshet u-Magen (1423) is 
explicitly an anti-Christian polemical work. 


ITALY. The defense of Judaism by the Jewish scholars in Spain 
influenced the apologetic literature in other countries. In Italy, 
where there was constant social contact between Christians 
and Jews, debates on religious matters were held even in the 
early Middle Ages. The traditions of Jewish apologetic litera- 
ture in Spain were continued by Jews in Italy in the 16" cen- 
tury after the expulsion from Spain, and included many of the 
exiles among its proponents. The Renaissance, humanism, and 
the religious ferment in the Christian world also gave a new 
impetus to Jewish apologetic literature. In the 16" century Jew- 
ish apologists tended to write in languages other than Hebrew 
to enable their arguments to reach Christian intellectuals. In 
his Apologia Hebraeorum (Strasbourg, 1559), David d’Ascoli 
challenged the restrictive legislation of Pope Paul rv and was 
imprisoned for his views. When in 1581 Pope *Gregory x1II 
renewed the order prohibiting Jewish physicians from treating 
Christian patients, David de Petals defended the integrity of 
Jewish doctors in his De medico Hebraeo enarratio apologetica 
(Venice, 1588), at the same time defending the Jewish laws re- 
garding the taking of interest. Leone *Modena, who had fre- 
quent discussions with Christians, also engaged in apologetics. 
He wrote in 1644 the polemical book Magen va-Herev (“Shield 
and Sword”). Modena was probably the first Jew to attempt 
a historical approach to the personality of Jesus, who was ac- 
cording to him close to the Pharisees. Jesus did not consider 
himself to be the Son of God. The main tenets of Christianity 
were crystallized in later centuries as a result of contacts with 
the pagan world and its beliefs and customs. Simhah (Sim- 
one) *Luzzatto, in his Discorso circa il stato degli Ebrei (1638), 
discusses the character and conduct of the Jews, adverting not 
only to their positive virtues but also to their weaknesses. Luz- 
zattos main theme is the role filled by Jews in the economy of 
the Venetian Republic. He tries to demonstrate that the Jews 
formed a desirable element of efficient and loyal merchants 
without other loyalties to distract them from allegiance to a 
principality that treated them well. Luzzatto also attempts to 
invest Judaism with certain Catholic attributes. 


THE REST OF EUROPE. A new aspect of Jewish apologetics 
was opened with the beginning of the settlement in Western 
Europe of Marranos who had left Spain and Portugal because 
of the pressure of the Inquisition, and their own unsettled 
religious views, but had not yet found their way to norma- 
tive Judaism. Jewish scholars of Marrano origin now began 
propaganda among them to convince them of the truth of 
Judaism and the moral excellence of the Jews. Among these 
were, for example, the physician Elijah Montalto in a series 
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of letters addressed to an acquaintance (published in RJ, 87 
(1927), 137-65). Similarly, Immanuel *Aboab addressed an ap- 
peal couched along these lines to a kinsman in the south of 
France, replete with historical demonstrations which he used 
in his Nomologia (162. JQR, 23 (1932), 121-62), and were taken 
over subsequently by *Manasseh Ben Israel in his writings to 
be described below. Isaac *Cardozo in his Las excelencias y 
calunias de los Hebreos (Amsterdam, 1678) explains the elec- 
tion of the Jews and their mission as the bearers of a univer- 
sal religion. 

In the manner of the Jewish apologetic literature in It- 
aly, there was also literature of this genre among the ex-Mar- 
rano Sephardi community in Holland. The most important 
Dutch-Jewish apologetic work was produced during his mis- 
sion to England by Manasseh Ben Israel, whose Vindiciae Ju- 
daeorum was published in London in 1656. In this, Manasseh 
brings historical evidence in refutation of anti-Jewish libels, 
primarily of the *blood libel. Also emphasized are the mate- 
rial advantages likely to accrue by accepting the Jews into a 
state: “Hence it may be seen that God has not abandoned us; 
for if one persecutes us, another receives us civilly and cour- 
teously; and if this prince treats us ill, another treats us well; 
if one banishes us out of his country, another invites us by 
a thousand privileges, as various princes of Italy have done, 
and the mighty duke of Savoy in Nice. And do we not see 
that those republics which admit the Israelites flourish and 
much increase in trade?” (Vindiciae, sect. 33). His Esperanga 
de Israel (1650) discusses the prerequisites for the advent of 
the Messiah and the return of the Jews to their land. Com- 
mon to all apologetic compositions of this type are their ef- 
forts to achieve the amelioration of the present Jewish status 
by clarifying the essentials of the Jewish faith and explaining 
the way of life and character of the Jewish people. Many ele- 
ments in the Weltanschauung of the later Enlightenment (see 
*Haskalah) movement in the period of Emancipation derive 
from this apologetic literature. 

In Poland and Germany Jewish apologetics developed 
along different lines. In 1394 a German Jewish convert to 
Christianity, Pesah-Peter, charged that the content of the 
prayer *Aleinu (in its original form) - “They bow to vanity 
and emptiness and pray to a god that does not bring salva- 
tion” - was aimed at Christians. Among the Jews consequently 
imprisoned was Yom Tov Lipmann *Muelhausen. His Sefer 
ha-Nizzahon, written on this occasion, is a defense of Jew- 
ish ethics, and of the Bible and Talmud. The work made a 
profound impact and brought forth responsa by the bishop 
of Brandenburg, Stephan Bodecker, in 1459. The anti-trini- 
tarian movement which arose in Poland in the 16" century 
also affected the Jews. Some sectarian leaders were interested 
in proving to their Catholic opponents who taunted them as 
being semi-iudei the difference between them and the Jews. 
The Jews in general avoided contacts with the sectarians; but 
some accepted the challenge. There was a disputation between 
the Polish Unitarian leader, Marcin Czechowic and the Jew, 
Jacob of Belzyce. The arguments of Jacob are preserved in the 
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who has never experienced what so many Jewish communities 
experienced in the way of persecution,” his conclusion is that a 
Jew must leave the country where he is forced to transgress the 
divine law: “He should not remain in the realm of that king; he 
should sit in his house until he emigrates ...” And once more, 
with greater insistence: “He should on no account remain in 
a place of forced conversion; whoever remains in such a place 
desecrates the Divine Name and is nearly as bad as a willful 
sinner; as for those who beguile themselves, saying that they 
will remain until the Messiah comes to the Maghreb and leads 
them to Jerusalem, I do not know how he is to cleanse them 
of the stigma of conversion” (Iggeret ha-Shemad, in: Z. Edel- 
mann (ed.), Hemdah Genuzah, 11b-12a). 

Maimon and his sons acted in accordance with this ad- 
vice, as certainly did many others. Maimonides’ departure 
from the country of the Almohads is commonly assumed 
to have taken place in 1165; according to Saadiah ibn Danan 
(Seder ha-Dorot, in: Hemdah Genuzah, 30b.), it was promoted 
by the martyrdom of Judah ibn Susan, who had been called 
upon to forsake his religion and had preferred death to apos- 
tasy. R. Maimon and his family escaped from Fez, anda month 
later they landed at Acre. The day of his departure as well as 
that on which the ship was saved from a tempest were insti- 
tuted as a family fast enjoined on his descendants, and that of 
his arrival in Erez Israel as a festival (E. Azikri (Azcari), Sefer 
Haredim; Maim. Comm. to Rosh Ha-Shanah, ed. Brill, end). 

The family remained in Acre for some five months, strik- 
ing up an intimate friendship there with the dayyan Japheth b. 
Ali. Together with him they made a tour of the Holy Land, vis- 
iting Jerusalem where Maimonides states, “I entered the [site 
of the] Great and Holy House and prayed there on Thursday 
the 6" day of Marheshvan.’ Three days later they paid a visit 
to the Cave of Machpelah in Hebron for the same purpose. 
Maimonides also appointed both these days as family festi- 
vals. The family then left Erez Israel and sailed for Egypt. Af- 
ter a short stay at Alexandria they moved to Cairo and took 
up residence in Fostat, the Old City of Cairo. 

Maimon died at this time either in Erez Israel or in Egypt. 
It has been suggested that the reason for the choice of Alex- 
andria was the existence at that time “outside the town” of 
“the academy of Aristotle, the teacher of Alexander” to which 
“people from the whole world came in order to study the wis- 
dom of Aristotle the philosopher” mentioned by Benjamin of 
Tudela (ed. by M.N. Adler (1907), 75). It is not certain what 
prompted the move to Cairo. That Maimonides’ influence was 
decisive in virtually destroying the hitherto dominating influ- 
ence of the Karaites who were more numerous and wealthy 
than the Rabbanites in Cairo is beyond doubt (see below) and 
in the 17" century Jacob Faraji, a dayyan in Egypt, states that 
it was this challenge which impelled Maimonides to move to 
Cairo (see Azulai, letter M150). 

For eight years Maimonides lived a life free from care. 
Supported by his brother David who dealt in precious stones, 
he was able to devote himself entirely to preparing his works 
for publication and to his onerous but honorary work as both 
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religious and lay leader of the community. His Siraj, the com- 
mentary to the Mishnah, was completed in 1168. The following 
year he suffered a crushing blow. His brother David drowned 
in the Indian Ocean while on a business trip, leaving a wife 
and two children, and with him were lost not only the family 
fortune but moneys belonging to others. Maimonides took the 
blow badly. For a full year he lay almost prostrate, and then 
he had to seek a means of livelihood. Rejecting the thought of 
earning a livelihood from Torah (see his commentary on Avot 
5:4, and especially his letter to Joseph ibn Shamun in 1191, “It 
is better for you to earn a drachma as a weaver, or tailor, or 
carpenter than to be dependent on the license of the exilarch 
[to accept a paid position as a rabbi]”; F Kobler (ed.), Letters 
of Jews Through the Ages, 1 (1952), 207) and he decided to make 
the medical profession his livelihood. 

Fame in his calling did not come to him at once. It was 
only after 1185 when he was appointed one of the physicians 
to al-Fadil, who had been appointed vizier by Saladin and 
was virtual ruler of Egypt after Saladin’s departure from that 
country in 1174, that his fame began to spread. It gave rise to 
a legend that Richard the Lionhearted “the King of the Franks 
in Ascalon” sought his services as his private physician. About 
1177 he was recognized as the official head of the Fostat com- 
munity. Ibn Danan says of him, “Rabbenu Moshe [b. Maimon] 
became very great in wisdom, learning, and rank” In the so- 
called Megillat Zuta he is called “the light of east and west and 
unique master and marvel of the generation.” 

These were the most fruitful and busy years of his life. 
His first wife had died young and in Egypt he remarried, tak- 
ing as his wife the sister of Ibn Almali, one of the royal sec- 
retaries, who himself married Maimonides’ only sister. To 
them was born their only son Abraham to whose education 
he lovingly devoted himself, and an added solace was his en- 
thusiastic disciple Joseph ibn Sham’un (not Ibn Aknin, as of- 
ten stated), whom he loved as a son, and for whom he wrote, 
and sent chapter by chapter, his Guide of the Perplexed. It was 
during those years, busy as he was with the heavy burden of 
his practice and occupied with the affairs of the community, 
writing his extensive correspondence to every part of the Jew- 
ish world (apart from the Franco-German area), that he wrote 
the two monumental works upon which his fame chiefly rests, 
the Mishneh Torah (compiled 1180) and the Guide (1190; ac- 
cording to Z. Diesendruck, in: HUCA, 12-13 (1937-38), 461-97, 
in 1185), as well as his Iggeret Teiman and his Maamar Tehiyyat 
ha-Metim. 

The following passage in the letter to the translator of the 
Guide, Samuel b. Judah ibn *Tibbon, in which he describes his 
multifarious cares and duties, with the aim of dissuading Ibn 
Tibbon from coming to visit him, has often been quoted: 


I dwell at Misr [Fostat] and the sultan resides at al-Qahira 
[Cairo]; these two places are two Sabbath days’ journey distant 
from each other. My duties to the sultan are very heavy. I am 
obliged to visit him every day, early in the morning; and when 
he or any of his children, or any of the inmates of his harem, 
are indisposed, I dare not quit al-Qahira, but must stay during 
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the greater part of the day in the palace. It also frequently hap- 
pens that one or two royal officers fall sick, and I must attend 
to their healing. Hence, as a rule, I repair to al-Qahira very 
early in the day, and even if nothing unusual happens, I do 
not return to Misr until the afternoon. Then I am almost dy- 
ing with hunger ... I find the antechambers filled with people, 
both Jews and gentiles, nobles and common people, judges 
and bailiffs, friends and foes - a mixed multitude who await 
the time of my return. 

I dismount from my animal, wash my hands, go forth to 
my patients, and entreat them to bear with me while I partake 
of some slight refreshment, the only meal I take in the twenty- 
four hours. Then I go forth to attend to my patients, and write 
prescriptions and directions for their various ailments. Patients 
go in and out until nightfall, and sometimes even, I solemnly as- 
sure you, until two hours or more in the night. I converse with 
and prescribe for them while lying down from sheer fatigue; and 
when night falls, 1 am so exhausted that I can scarcely speak. 

In consequence of this, no Israelite can have any private 
interview with me, except on the Sabbath. On that day the whole 
congregation, or at least the majority of the members, come to 
me after the morning service, when I instruct them as to their 
proceedings during the whole week; we study together a little 
until noon, when they depart. Some of them return, and read 
with me after the afternoon service until evening prayers. In 
this manner I spend that day. 


The two major works will be described below, but something 
must be said of the two letters. The Arab ruler in Yemen, who, 
unlike the sultans in Egypt who were Sunnites, belonged to 
the sectarian Shi‘ites, instituted a religious persecution, giv- 
ing the Jews the choice of conversion to Islam or death. Not 
only did many succumb, but there arose among those Jews a 
pseudo-Messiah, or a forerunner of the Messiah who, seeing 
in these events the darkness before the dawn, preached the 
imminent advent of the Messianic Age. In despair the Jews of 
Yemen turned to Maimonides, who probably in 1172 answered 
their request with the Iggeret Teiman (al-Risdla al-Yamaniyya). 
It was addressed to R. *Jacob b. Nethanel al-Fayyumi, with a 
request that copies be sent to every community in Yemen. De- 
liberately couched in simple terms, “that men, women, and 
children could read it easily,’ he pointed out that the subtle 
attack of Christianity and Islam which preached a new rev- 
elation was more dangerous than the sword and than the at- 
tractions of Hellenism. As for the pseudo-Messiah, he was 
unbalanced and he was to be rejected. These trials were sent 
to prove the Jews. 

The effect of the letter was tremendous. In gratitude for 
the message of hope, combined with the fact that Maimo- 
nides also used his influence at court to obtain a lessening of 
the heavy burden of taxation on the Jews of Yemen, the Jews 
of Yemen introduced into the *Kaddish a prayer for “the life 
of our teacher Moses b. Maimon” (Letter of Nahmanides to 
the rabbis of France, in: Kitvei Ramban, ed. by C.B. Chavel 
(1963), 341). 

This remarkable tribute, usually reserved for the exilarch, 
has an indirect connection with the third of his public (as dis- 
tinct from his private) letters, the Maamar Tehiyyat ha-Metim 
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(“On Resurrection’; 1191). Maimonides wrote the letter with 
the greatest reluctance. It was the direct result of his Mish- 
neh Torah and constituted his reply to the accusation leveled 
against him that in this work he denied, or did not mention, 
the doctrine of personal resurrection which was a fundamen- 
tal principle of faith among the Jews of his time. An objec- 
tive study of his work does lend a certain basis to the allega- 
tion. It is true, as he indignantly protests, that he included this 
doctrine as the last of his famous Thirteen Principles of Ju- 
daism, but in his Mishneh Torah the undoubted emphasis is 
on the immortality of the soul and not on individual bodily 
resurrection. That the allegation was not based upon mere 
malice or envy of his work is sufficiently proved by the fact that 
anxious queries were addressed to him from the countries in 
which he was most fervently admired, Yemen and Provence, 
and Maimonides answered them. Abraham b. David of Pos- 
quiéres wrote: “The words of this man seem to me to be very 
near to him who says there is no resurrection of the body, 
but only of the soul. By my life, this is not the view of the 
sages” (Comm. to Yad, Teshuvah 8:2). Some Jews from Yemen 
however, unsatisfied, wrote to *Samuel b. Ali the powerful 
and learned Gaon in Baghdad who sent a reply, which al- 
though couched in terms of respect to Maimonides, vigorously 
denounced his views. It would appear that the vehemence 
of this reply was connected with Samuel’s desire to assert his 
authority as gaon over Egypt, which he thought was being 
usurped by Maimonides. On the other hand, Maimonides 
held the exilarch Samuel (of Josiah b. Zakkai’s line), the suc- 
cessor of the exilarch Daniel b. Hisdai, in higher esteem than 
the gaon Samuel b. Ali. Thus the relations between Maimo- 
nides and the gaon remained strained, although there was 
never open hostility. Joseph ibn Sham‘un, in Baghdad, who 
had also queried Maimonides’ views on resurrection, sent a 
copy of Samuel's reply to Maimonides and with great reluc- 
tance Maimonides felt himself compelled to write his Maamar 
Tehiyyat ha-Metim in which he asserted and confirmed his 
belief in the doctrine. 

Maimonides was active as head of the community. He 
took vigorous steps to deal with the Karaites, and as a result 
brought about the supremacy of the Rabbanites in Cairo. On 
the one hand he emphatically maintained that they were to be 
regarded as Jews, with all the attendant privileges. They might 
be visited, their dead buried, and their children circumcised, 
their wine permitted; they were however not to be included 
in a religious quorum (Resp. ed. Blau, 449). Only when they 
flouted rabbinic Judaism was a barrier to be maintained. 
One was particularly to avoid visiting them on their festivals 
which did not coincide with the dates fixed by the rabbinic 
calendar. One of the inroads which they had caused in ortho- 
dox observance was with regard to ritual immersion for the 
*niddah. Their view that an ordinary bath was sufficient had 
been widely adopted among the Rabbanites. Maimonides suc- 
ceeded in restoring rabbinic practice in this matter, but gen- 
erally his policy toward the Karaites was more lenient in his 
later years, and was continued by his son Abraham. (For an 
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exhaustive treatment of this subject see C. Tchernowitz, To- 
ledot ha-Posekim (19 46), 197-208.) 

Maimonides made various changes in liturgical custom, 
the most radical of which was the abolition of the repetition 
of the *Amidah in the interests of decorum. With the comple- 
tion of the Guide, Maimonides’ literary work, apart from his 
extensive correspondence, came to an end. In failing health he 
nevertheless continued his work as head of the Jewish com- 
munity and as court physician. (It is doubtful whether he ac- 
tually held the appointment of nagid as is usually stated; see 
M.D. Rabinowitz, Introduction to Maamar Tehiyyat ha-Me- 
tim in Iggerot ha-Rambam, 220-7.) 

It was during this period however that he engaged in his 
correspondence with the scholars of Provence in general and 
with Jonathan of Lunel in particular. In some instances the 
border line between responsum and letter is not clearly de- 
fined (e.g., his letter to Obadiah the Proselyte, see below), but, 
as Kobler comments, the letters of Maimonides mark an ep- 
och in letter writing. He is the first Jewish letter writer whose 
correspondence has been largely preserved. Vigorous and 
essentially personal, his letters found their way to the mind 
and heart of his correspondents, and he varied his style to suit 
them. But above all they reveal his whole personality, which is 
different from what might be expected from his Mishneh Torah 
and the Guide. The picture of an almost austere and aloof in- 
tellectual above human passions and emotions derived from 
there is completely dispelled. 

Maimonides died on December 13, 1204. There were al- 
most universal expressions of grief. Public mourning was or- 
dained in all parts of the Jewish world. In Fostat mourning was 
ordained for three days and in Jerusalem a public fast and the 
Scriptural readings instituted concluded with the verse “the 
glory is departed from Israel, for the Ark of the Lord is taken” 
(1 Sam. 4:22). His remains were taken to Tiberias for burial, 
and his grave is still an object of pilgrimage. 


Influence 

The influence of Maimonides on the future development 
of Judaism is incalculable. No spiritual leader of the Jewish 
people in the post-talmudic period has exercised such an in- 
fluence both in his own and subsequent generations. Despite 
the vehement opposition which greeted his philosophical 
views the breach was healed (see *Maimonidean Controversy). 
It is significant that when Solomon *Luria strongly criticized 
Moses Isserles for his devotion to Greek philosophy, Isserles 
answered that his sole source was Maimonides’ Guide, thus 
giving it the cachet of acceptability (Resp. Isserles 7). It was 
probably due to his unrivaled eminence as talmudist and codi- 
fier that many of his views were finally accepted. They were 
very radical at the time. To give but one example, the now 
universally accepted doctrine of the incorporeality of God 
was by no means accepted as fundamental before him and 
was probably an advanced view held by a small group of 
thinkers and philosophers. Even Abraham b. David of Pos- 
quiéres protested the statement of Maimonides that anyone 
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who maintains the corporeality of God is a sectarian: “Why 
does he call him a sectarian? Many greater and better than he 
accepted this idea [of the corporeality of God] basing them- 
selves on Scripture” (Yad, Teshuvah 3:7). C. Tchernowitz (To- 
ledot ha-Posekim, 1 (1946), 193) goes so far as to maintain 
that were it not for Maimonides Judaism would have broken 
up into different sects and beliefs, and that it was his great 
achievement to unite the various currents, halakhic and phil- 
osophic. 

Maimonides is regarded as the supreme rationalist, and 
the title given by Ahad Ha-Am to his essay on him, “Shilton 
ha-Sekhel” (“The Rule of Reason’; in: Ha-Shiloah, 15 (1905), 
291-319) included in his collected works, Al Parashat Dera- 
khim (1921), has become almost standard in referring to him, 
and so long as one confines oneself to his three great works, 
the commentary on the Mishnah, the Mishneh Torah, and the 
Guide, a case can be made out for this view. 

In the Mishneh Torah, Maimonides rigidly confines him- 
self to a codification of Jewish law, refraining almost entirely 
from allowing his personal views to obtrude. Where he does 
advance his own view to which he can find no talmudic au- 
thority, he is careful, as he explicitly states in a letter to Jona- 
than of Lunel, to introduce it with the words “it appears to 
me” (cf. Yad, Sanhedrin 4:11). From his knowledge of medi- 
cine he was aware that certain disabilities in animals which in 
the time of the Talmud were regarded as fatal were susceptible 
to cure, while some which were not so regarded were in fact 
fatal, yet he lays it down that the talmudic view must be ap- 
plied (Shehitah 10:12 and 13). Among the few exceptions the 
most striking is his outburst against belief in witchcraft and 
enchantment. After faithfully giving in their minutest details 
the talmudic description of, and laws concerning, these prac- 
tices, he adds: “All these and similar matters are lies and false- 
hood... it is not fitting for Jews, who are intelligent and wise, 
to be attracted by them or believe that they are effective... 
whosoever believes in them, and that they are true, only that 
the Bible has forbidden them, belongs to the category of fools 
and ignoramuses and is in the class of immature women and 
children” (Avodat Kokhavim 11:16). In his work on the calendar 
included in the Mishneh Torah (Hilkhot Kiddush ha-Hodesh) 
he maintains vigorously that one should have recourse to 
works written by non-Jewish astronomers (11:1-6). At the end 
of Hilkhot Temurah, he defends the search after reasons for 
the biblical commandments (4:13). 

In the Guide he allows himself more freedom, but the 
main difference between the two works lies in their differ- 
ent purpose and aim. The Mishneh Torah was written for the 
believing Jew untroubled by the apparent contradictions be- 
tween revealed law and current philosophy, and its aim was 
to tell him how he should conduct himself in his desire to 
live according to the law. The Guide, as its name conveys, was 
designed for those whose faith had been weakened by these 
doctrines and its aim was to tell him why he should adhere to 
traditional Judaism. This helps to explain the contradictions 
between the two. 
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In both works one sees only the unemotional man of in- 
tellect. It is in his letters that Maimonides emerges as the warm 
human being, his heart open to the suffering of his people, and 
expressing and responding to both affection and hostility. It 
comes almost as a shock to read in his letter to Japheth b. Ali, 
when he informs him of the death of his brother David, that 
he remonstrates with him for not sending a letter of condo- 
lence to him on the death of his father which took place 11 
years earlier though he had received innumerable such mes- 
sages from all over the Jewish world, repeating the complaint 
twice. The letter was written eight years after his brother’s 
death, yet he writes, “I still mourn, and there is no comfort... 
Whenever I come across his handwriting or one of his books, 
my heart goes faint within me, and my grief reawakens” and 
in that letter he continues that he will never forget those days 
which he passed in Erez Israel with his correspondent (Kobler 
192-3). The personal human element is equally to the fore in 
the above-quoted letter to Samuel ibn Tibbon, while his let- 
ter-responsum to Obadiah the Proselyte reveals Maimonides’ 
spirit to the full. It was surely only to his intimate disciple that 
he could open his heart and declare, “when I see no other way 
of teaching a well-established truth except by pleasing one 
intelligent man and displeasing ten thousand fools, I choose 
to address myself to the one man and take no notice what- 
soever of the condemnation of the multitude” (Introduction 
to the Guide). On the other hand Maimonides is almost vir- 
ulent in his opposition to songs and music: “song and music 
are all forbidden, even if unaccompanied by words ... there 
is no difference between listening to songs, or string music, 
or melodies without words; everything which conduces to the 
rejoicing of the soul and emotion is forbidden.” It is immate- 
rial whether they are in Arabic or in Hebrew. “A person who 
listens to foolish songs with musical accompaniment is guilty 
of three transgressions, listening to folly, listening to song, and 
listening to instrumental music. If the songs are sung with ac- 
companiment of drinking, there is a fourth transgression, if 
the singer is a woman there is a fifth.” The references in the 
geonic sources to singing are only to liturgical hymns (Resp. 
ed. Blau, 224. cf. 269; Guide 3:8; Yad, Ta’anit, 5:14). Despite this 
last permission he was opposed to the insertion of piyyutim in 
the prayers (180, 207, 254, 260, 261). If the ignorant insist on 
them and their ways prevail, they should be said before the 
Shema, the beginning of the essential service (207). 

No praise can be too high for the outer form of his works, 
both in language and logical method. The Mishneh Torah was 
the only work which he wrote in Hebrew, and the language is 
superb, clear, and succinct. He regretted that he did not pre- 
pare Hebrew versions of his other works. In answer to Joseph 
b. Gabir’s request written in 1191 that he translate the work 
into Arabic, not only does he state that it would thereby lose 
its specific character, but that he would have liked to translate 
his works written in Arabic into Hebrew (Kobler 199); and 
when the rabbis of Lunel asked him to translate the Guide 
into Hebrew, he stated that he wished he were young enough 
to do so (ibid., 216). 
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The Mishneh Torah is a model of logical sequence and 
studied method, each chapter and each paragraph coming in 
natural sequence to its preceding one. More impressive is the 
fact that in his earliest work one can so clearly discern the 
seeds of the later, so that it can confidently be stated that his 
whole subsequent system and ideas were already formulated 
in his mind when he wrote it. The Shemonah Perakim which 
form the introduction to his commentary on Avot is almost a 
draft of the first portion of Sefer Madda, the first book of the 
Mishneh Torah. When attacked on his views on resurrection he 
pointed out that he had included it in the Thirteen Principles 
which he evolved in his commentary to the tenth chapter of 
Sanhedrin. The radical view found in the very last chapter of 
the Mishneh Torah that the messianic age is nothing more than 
the attainment of political independence in Israel is stated in 
detail in that same excursus, and his original view on the pos- 
sibility of the reestablishment of the Sanhedrin, which he care- 
fully puts forward as his own (“it appears to me”) and which 
he qualifies by the statement “but the matter must be weighed 
up” (Sanhedrin 4:11), is already expressed in his commentary 
on the Mishnah (Sanh. 1:1). 


[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 


AS HALAKHIST 


Maimonides’ halakhic activity began during his youth with his 
commentary to some tractates of the Talmud (introduction 
to commentary to the Mishnah). Only fragments on several 
tractates have survived (see S. Asaf, in: Sinai, 6 (1940), 103-32, 
on Shabbat; M. Kamelhar (1956) on Yoma): the commentary to 
Rosh Ha-Shanah, published in its entirety (by J. Brill, 1865; Y.A. 
Kamelhar, 1906), is of doubtful authenticity (see M.J.L. Sachs, 
Hiddushei ha-Ra-MBa-M la-Talmud (1963), introd. 13-23). His 
Hilkhot ha-Yerushalmi (“Laws of the Palestinian Talmud”), 
alluded to in his commentary to the Mishnah (Tamid 5:1), is 
not extant; the authenticity of the fragments published by Saul 
Lieberman (1947) has been challenged (Benedikt in: Ks, 27 
(1950-51), 329-49). It is interesting to note, in view of the fact 
that his famous code, the Mishneh Torah, embraces the whole 
of Jewish law, both practical and theoretical, that in both these 
works he confined himself to the practical halakhah, his com- 
mentary on the Talmud being confined to the orders *Moed, 
*Nashim, and *Nezikin and the tractate *Hullin, which deals 
with dietary laws. 


Commentary to the Mishnah 

It is through his commentary to the Mishnah that one can 
begin to review Maimonides as a halakhist. In his commen- 
tary, Maimonides sets out to explain to the general reader the 
meaning of the Mishnah, without having recourse to the in- 
volved and lengthy discussions in the Gemara, the language 
of which was more difficult than the Mishnah itself (Mishneh 
Torah, introd.). Out of the mishnaic and other tannaitic texts 
and corresponding passages in the Gemara, often widely scat- 
tered throughout the Talmud, Maimonides evolves the under- 
lying principles of the subjects discussed, which a particular 
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Mishnah, chapter, or entire tractate presupposed. In some 
cases he interprets the Mishnah differently from the Gemara 
(cf. in Sanh. 1:1). It has been asserted that even during his early 
work as a commentator, Maimonides was at the same time a 
codifier, a role which he later successfully developed in the 
Sefer ha-Mitzvot and the Mishneh Torah (M. Guttmann, in: J. 
Guttmann et al. (eds.), Moses ben Maimon, 2 (1914), 306-30; 
idem, in: HUCA, 2 (1925), 229-68). Following his explanatory 
glosses to the mishnaic passage, Maimonides gave the hal- 
akhic decision in each Mishnah based on his reading of the 
discussion in the Gemara. 

Of special significance are the lengthy introductions he 
included in his commentary. The general introduction which 
heads his commentary to the order of Zera’im is in reality an 
introduction to and history of the Oral Law from Moses until 
his own days. The introduction to Avot, known as the Shemo- 
nah Perakim (“Eight Chapters”) is a philosophical and ethical 
treatise in which its author harmonized Aristotle’s ethics with 
rabbinical teachings. In the introduction to Mishnah Sanhe- 
drin (10:1), which begins with the words “All Israel has a por- 
tion in the world to come,’ Maimonides dealt at length with 
the fundamental doctrines of Judaism which are formulated 
in the Thirteen “Articles of Faith. Especially extensive and ex- 
haustive is the introduction to the difficult order Tohorot, in 
which Maimonides systematizes all that had been said in tal- 
mudic literature on the subject of ritual purity and impurity. 
The standard Hebrew translation, the work of a number of 
hands, is a poor rendering of the Arabic original. A new and 
more faithful translation was made by Y. Kafah, Mishnah im 
Perush ha-Rambam ... (1963-68). 


The Responsa of Maimonides 

The publication of the critical editions of the responsa of Mai- 
monides (ed. by A. Freimann, 1934; J. Blau, 1957-61) affords 
a better opportunity to appraise his role in the communal 
life of the Jews of Egypt and neighboring countries. ‘The re- 
sponsa, which were in the language of the questioner, whether 
Hebrew or Arabic, number 464; some of them soon found 
their way into halakhic literature. Although not all responsa 
bear the date of composition, it has been ascertained that 
Maimonides’ responsa extend from about 1167, a short time 
after his arrival in Egypt, until a little before his death. The 
questioners include prominent scholars like R. Anatoli and 
R. Meshullam, dayyanim in Alexandria; *Jonathan ha-Kohen 
of Lunel; Joseph b. Gabir; Nissim of Damascus; and Samuel 
b. Ali, Gaon of Baghdad. From these responsa one learns of 
the growing tension between the gaon of Baghdad and Mai- 
monides in connection with traveling on the high seas on 
the Sabbath, prohibited by Samuel b. Ali but permitted by 
Maimonides (ed. Blau, no. 308-9). Some of the responsa to 
Jonathan of Lunel, who was a disciple of *Abraham b. David 
of Posquiéres, are in essence rejoinders to the latter's criti- 
cisms, for his questions coincide with the language and style 
of these criticisms (ed. Freimann, introd. xliv = ed. Blau, 3 
(1961), 43). 
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The bitter experience of his youth failed to nurture in Mai- 
monides rabid anti-Muslim feelings, and he consistently de- 
clined to classify Muslims as idolators. Even the ritual practices 
connected with the Ka’ba stone in Mecca did not in his opinion 
deny Islam its purely monotheistic nature (ed. Freimann, no. 
369 = ed. Blau, no. 448; see S. Baron, in: PA AJR, 6 (1935), 83f.). 
In reply to an inquiry by Saadiah b. Berakhot about the authen- 
ticity of the gnostic work, Shi‘ur Komah, Maimonides writes: 
“Heaven forfend that such work originated from the sages; it 
is undoubtedly the work of one of the Greek preachers ... and 
it would be a divine act to suppress this book and to eradicate 
its subject matter” (ed. Freimann, no. 373 = ed. Blau, no. 117; 
see Scholem, Mysticism (19467), 63ff.). Of special interest is his 
responsum to Obadiah the Proselyte (ed. Freimann, no. 42 = 
ed. Blau, no. 293), who inquired if he was permitted to say in 
the blessings and prayers, “Our God and God of our Fathers,” 
“Thou who has chosen us,” “Thou who has worked miracles 
to our fathers,” and similar expressions. Maimonides’ respon- 
sum, apart from its halakhic merit, is a unique human docu- 
ment displaying grave concern for the feelings of this lonely 
proselyte who was so unsure of himself. Obadiah was advised 
that he was to recite all those prayers in the same way as one 
born a Jew, that he must not consider himself inferior to the rest 
of the Jews. The major part of this responsum has been trans- 
lated into English by F. Kobler (see also S.B. Freehof, Treasury 
of Responsa (1962), 28-34). These responsa, although confined 
to halakhic decisions, nevertheless display Maimonides’ views 
on matters of doctrine and fundamentals of Judaism. 


Sefer ha-Mitzvot (“Book of the Commandments”) 
Maimonides found all previous attempts at enumerating the 
traditional 613 *commandments unsatisfactory. He therefore 
composed the Sefer ha-Mitzvot in which he gave his own enu- 
meration of the 248 positive and the 365 negative command- 
ments. As an introduction to this work, he laid down 14 prin- 
ciples which guided him in the identification and enumeration 
of the commandments. He severely criticized the work of his 
predecessors, such as the enumeration of the *Halakhot Gedo- 
lot and of R. Hefez, as well as those paytanim like Solomon ibn 
Gabirol, who composed the Azharot, religious hymns based 
on enumeration of the commandments. 

Maimonides’ sharp criticism of the Halakhot Gedolot 
evoked a defense of the latter by Nahmanides, a staunch apolo- 
gist “for the ancients,’ who in his Hassagot strongly criticized 
Maimonides, accusing him of inconsistencies. He was also 
challenged by Daniel ha-Bavli, a disciple of Samuel b. Ali, the 
anti-Maimonist. His criticisms took the form of questions 
which he sent to Abraham, the son of Maimonides, who re- 
plied to them. The Sefer ha-Mitzvot, however, was generally 
accepted, and a whole body of literature was produced in de- 
fense of it, apart from the general works on the 613 command- 
ments according to Maimonides’ classification and enumera- 
tion (see A. Jellinek, Kunteres Taryag, 1878). 

The Sefer ha-Mitzvot, originally written in Arabic, was 
translated several times into Hebrew. The version by Abraham 
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ibn Hasdai is no longer extant, while the translation by Moses 
ibn Tibbon, in its critical edition by H. Heller, is accepted as 
the standard text (1946). 


The Mishneh Torah (“Repetition of the Law”) 

The Sefer ha-Mitzvot was not an end in itself but an intro- 
duction to the Mishneh Torah (Responsa, ed. Freimann, no. 
368 = ed. Blau, no. 447), on which Maimonides labored for 
ten successive years. The purpose of the work is explained by 
Maimonides: 


In our days, many vicissitudes prevail, and all feel the pressure 
of hard times. The wisest of our wise men has disappeared; the 
understanding of our prudent men is hidden. Hence, the com- 
mentaries of the geonim and their compilations of laws and re- 
sponsa, which they took care to make clear, have in our times 
become hard to understand, so that only a few individuals fully 
comprehend them. Needless to add that such is the case in re- 
gard to Talmud itself, both Babylonian and Jerusalem, and the 
Sifra, Sifrei, and Tosefta, all of which require, for their compre- 
hension, a broad mind, a wise soul, and considerable study. 
Then one might learn from them the correct way to determine 
what is forbidden and permitted, as well as other rules of the 
Torah. On these grounds, I, Moses the son of Maimon the Se- 
phardi bestirred myself, and relying on the help of God, blessed 
be He, intently studied all these works, with the view of putting 
together the results obtained from them ... all in plain language 
and terse style, so that thus the entire Oral Law might become 
systematically known to all without citing difficulties and solu- 
tions of differences of view ... but consisting of statements, clear 
and convincing, that have appeared from the time of Moses to 
the present, so that all rules shall be accessible to young and 
old ... (introduction to Mishneh Torah). 


Maimonides then set for himself the task of classifying by sub- 
ject matter the entire talmudic and post-talmudic halakhic 
literature in a systematic manner never before attempted in 
the history of Judaism. The Mishneh Torah was divided into 14 
books, each representing a distinct category of the Jewish legal 
system. (In Hebrew 14 is yad and hence the alternative name 
of the work Yad ha-Hazakah, i.e., “the strong hand.) 

Even though the Guide of the Perplexed was written after 
the completion of the Mishneh Torah, Maimonides succeeded 
in incorporating many of its philosophic and scientific aspects 
into this purely halakhic work. Philosophy and science were 
handmaidens to theology. Hence Book 1 contains a complete 
system of metaphysics, Book 3 the astronomical calculations 
for reckoning the calendar, and Book 14 a discussion of the 
doctrine of the Messiah and a refutation of Christianity, Is- 
lam, and their founders. These digressions, which techni- 
cally speaking are not halakhic in essence but rather ethical 
and philosophic, occur frequently in the halakhic writings of 
Maimonides. 

Unlike the commentary to the Mishnah and Sefer ha- 
Mitzvot which were written in Arabic, the Mishneh Torah was 
written in a beautiful and lucid Hebrew, the like of which had 
not been known in halakhic literature since Judah ha-Nasi 
composed the Mishnah. The Mishneh Torah influenced the 
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language of later codes, including the Shulhan Arukh (see J. 
Dienstag, in: Sinai, 59 (1966), 54-75). 


OPPOSITION TO THE CODE. The entire structure, form, and 
arrangement of the Mishneh Torah was a cultural and histor- 
ical phenomenon unprecedented in Jewish dogmatic juris- 
prudence (see *Codification of Law) which both awed and 
shocked the scholarly world for centuries (see *Maimonidean 
Controversy). The architectural beauty of its structure, its logi- 
cal arrangement, and ready-reference nature were the main 
targets for criticism, for it was feared that students would turn 
away from the study of the Talmud and commentaries, the 
source and wellspring of dynamic halakhic creativity. The se- 
verest criticism came from Abraham b. David of Posquiéres, 
an older contemporary of Maimonides, who probably equaled 
him in talmudic scholarship. The most serious of his charges 
was that Maimonides neglected to cite the sources and au- 
thorities from which his decisions were derived: 


He [Maimonides] intended to improve but did not improve, 
for he forsook the way of all authors who preceded him. They 
always adduced proof for their statements, citing the proper 
authority; this was very useful, for sometimes the judge would 
be inclined to forbid or permit something and his proof was 
based on some other authority. Had he known there was a 
greater authority who interpreted the law differently, he might 
have retracted... hence I do not know why I should reverse my 
tradition or corroborative views because of the compendium 
of this author. If the one who differs from me is greater than I, 
fine; and if I am greater than he, why should I annul my opin- 
ion...? Moreover, there are matters on which the geonim dis- 
agree and the author has selected the opinion of one.... Why 
should I rely on his choice.... It can only be one that an over- 
bearing spirit is in him (Abraham b. David’s Hassagot to intro- 
duction of Mishneh Torah). 


These charges were not motivated by personal animosity, 
as claimed by some scholars of the Haskalah period, for on 
many occasions Abraham b. David traces certain sources of 
laws in the Code or comments upon it. At other times he is 
overwhelmed by this compendium (see I. Twersky, in: Sefer 
ha-Yovel ... Zevi Wolfson (1965), 169-86). Abraham b. David's 
objections were shared by lesser-known scholars (I. Twersky, 
in: A. Altmann (ed.), Biblical and other Studies (1963), 161-82), 
who added their own criticism. During the 19‘ century, oppo- 
sition to the Mishneh Torah was still a subject of controversy 
between S.D. Luzzatto, N. Krochmal, and others (J. Dienstag, 
in: Bitzaron, 55 (1967), 34-37). 

In a series of letters Maimonides replied to his criticism 
that his intention in writing the Mishneh Torah was not to dis- 
courage talmudic studies, including the halakhot of Alfasi. On 
the contrary, he had lectured to his pupils on these subjects (A. 
Lichtenberg (ed.), Kovez Teshuvot ha-Rambam (1859), pt. 1, no. 
140 p. 25, b-c). He regretted the omission of his sources and 
hoped to include them in a supplement (ibid.). Maimonides 
never realized this hope. However, practically every commen- 
tary on the Mishneh Torah attempted to trace its sources. If his 
aim in compiling the Code was “so that no other work should 
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be needed for ascertaining any of the laws of Israel,” the more 
than 300 commentaries and novellae which have been written 
on it - and their number is growing - is an ironic phenome- 
non that could not have been anticipated by Maimonides. The 
Mishneh Torah did not become the definitive code its vener- 
ated creator had hoped. Actually, it surpassed his hopes, for it 
became the major source of halakhic creativity and talmudic 
research equaled only by the Talmud itself. 


Maimonides the Halakhist in Modern Jewish Scholarship 
Finally, it is interesting to note that no other halakhic authority 
has been the subject of so much modern Jewish scholarship as 
Maimonides. The tendentious, albeit subtle, anti-halakhic ori- 
entation of many of the exponents of the Wissenschaft school 
and the scholars of the Haskalah (including the leaders of Re- 
form Judaism) has dampened, if not outright discouraged, in- 
tensive research in halakhah per se. Some of those who did en- 
gage in this discipline, such as A. Geiger, N. Bruell, J.H. Schorr, 
and others, were motivated by their anti-traditional bias and 
sought to undermine its authority and advance the cause of 
modernism and reform. The preoccupation of modern Jewish 
scholarship with Maimonides as halakhist is out of proportion 
to its interest in rabbinic literature and the stream of system- 
atic studies on the subject has continued unabated. 


[Jacob I. Dienstag] 


PHILOSOPHY 


Maimonides was, by general agreement, the most significant 
Jewish philosopher of the Middle Ages, and his Guide of the 
Perplexed is the most important philosophic work produced 
by a Jew. The Arabic original Dalalat al-Ha@irin was completed 
about 1200 and shortly thereafter was twice translated into He- 
brew as Moreh Nevukhim. The first translation, a literal one, 
was made by Samuel ibn Tibbon with Maimonides’ advice 
and was completed in 1204. The second, a freer translation, 
was made by the poet Judah *al-Harizi a little later. In its He- 
brew translations, the Guide determined the course of Jewish 
philosophy from the early 13" century on, and almost every 
philosophic work for the remainder of the Middle Ages cited, 
commented on, or criticized Maimonides’ views. 

While the Guide contained the major statement of Mai- 
monides’ position, his philosophic and theological views ap- 
peared in a variety of other writings, among which the most 
important are the three lengthy essays in his commentary to 
the Mishnah (see above), first book of the Mishneh Torah, Sefer 
ha-Madda which is devoted to God and His attributes, angelic 
beings, the structure of the universe, prophecy, ethics, repen- 
tance, free will and providence, and the afterlife, and the last 
section of the work, Mishneh Torah, Hilkhot Melakhim which 
includes a discussion on the Messiah and the messianic age. 


Influences on Maimonides 

In his philosophic views Maimonides was an Aristotelian (see 
*Aristotle), whose philosophy also contained some neopla- 
tonic elements, and it was he who put medieval Jewish philos- 
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ophy on a firm Aristotelian basis. But in line with contempo- 
rary Aristotelianism his political philosophy was Platonic. In 
his works he quotes his authorities sparingly (see “Shemonah 
Perakim, introduction, end), but in a letter to his translator 
Samuel ibn Tibbon (A. Marx, in: Jar, 25 (1934-35), 374-81) 
he indicated his philosophic preferences explicitly. In this 
letter he advises Ibn Tibbon to study the works of Aristotle 
with the help of the Hellenistic commentators *Alexander of 
Aphrodisias and *Themistius and of Maimonides contempo- 
rary *Averroes. It appears, however, that Averroes’ commen- 
taries reached Maimonides too late to have any influence on 
his Guide. He recommends highly the works of the Muslim 
al-*Farabi, particularly those on logic, and he speaks of the 
writings of the Muslim *Avempace (Ibn Baja) with approval. 
The works of *Avicenna (Ibn Sina) in Maimonides’ view are 
also worthy of study, but they are inferior to those of al-Farabi. 
Of Jewish philosophers he mentions only Isaac *Israeli, of 
whose views he disapproves, and Joseph ibn *Zaddik, whom 
he praises for his learning, though he states that he knew only 
the man, not his work. He also mentions some other philoso- 
phers of whose views he disapproves. Al-Farabi, Avempace, 
and Averroes interpreted Aristotle rationalistically, and it ap- 
pears that Maimonides preferred their interpretations to the 
more theologically oriented one of Avicenna, though he relied 
on Avicenna for some of his views. 

(For a full discussion of sources, see S. Pines, Guide of the 
Perplexed (1963), translator’s introduction lvii-cxxxiv.) 

Maimonides considered himself in the tradition of the 
Aristotelians, adapting and developing their teachings in ac- 
cord with his own views; but he differed from them in the 
works he produced. While the Muslims had composed com- 
mentaries on Aristotle's works, summaries of his views, and 
independent philosophic treatises, Maimonides produced no 
purely philosophic work of his own, the early Treatise on Logic 
excepted. He held that the extant philosophic literature was 
adequate for all needs (Guide 2, introd., proposition 25, and ch. 
2), and he devoted himself to specific issues, particularly those 
bearing on the interrelation of philosophy and religion. 


Distinction between Intellectual Elite and Masses 
Fundamental to Maimonides’ approach is a division of man- 
kind into two groups: an intellectual elite, who, using reason, 
can understand by means of demonstrative arguments, and 
the masses (including those scholars who study only religious 
law), who, using imagination, understand by means of persua- 
sive arguments. In the light of this distinction Maimonides’ 
works may be divided into two kinds: Guide of the Perplexed, 
addressed primarily to an intellectual elite, and his other writ- 
ings, addressed to the masses. 

This distinction had one further consequence for Mai- 
monides. Maimonides identified maaseh bereshit (the account 
of the creation) and maaseh merkavah (the account of the di- 
vine chariot of Ezekiel) with physics and metaphysics respec- 
tively. According to the Mishnah, however (Hag. 2:1) one may 
not teach the former to two persons, nor the latter even to one, 
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unless he is wise and able to understand by himself. Maimo- 
nides codifies this as halakhah (Yad, Yesodei ha-Torah, 2:12; 
4:10-13) and in his commentary to the Mishnah gives as the 
reason for the prohibition the current philosophical opinion 
that the teaching of abstract matters to someone who cannot 
grasp them may lead to unbelief. 

This prohibition against the public teaching of maaseh 
merkavah and maaseh bereshit posed a problem. How could 
he write the Guide, a book devoted to these esoteric topics, 
when putting something in writing is equivalent to teaching 
it in public? Maimonides solved this problem by making use 
of certain literary devices. First, Maimonides addressed the 
book to his disciple, Joseph ben Judah ibn Shanrun, who af- 
ter studying with him left for Baghdad. Hence, the Guide in 
its formal aspect is a personal communication to one student. 
Moreover Maimonides, in a dedicatory letter at the beginning 
of the Guide, relates Joseph's intellectual history, showing that 
he had acquired some philosophic wisdom and that he was 
able to reason for himself. Hence, Joseph had fulfilled the con- 
ditions necessary for studying the esoteric disciplines. 

But Maimonides was well aware that persons other than 
Joseph would read his work. Hence, he had to make use of 
other devices. Invoking modes of esoteric writing also cur- 
rent among Islamic philosophers, Maimonides wrote his work 
in an enigmatic style. Discussing the same topic in different 
passages, he would make contradictory statements about it. 
He describes this method in the introduction to the Guide, 
where he speaks of seven types of contradictions which ap- 
pear in literary works, stating explicitly that he will make use 
of two of them. It is left to the perceptive reader to discover 
Maimonides’ true views on a given issue. 

The enigmatic nature of the Guide imposed great dif- 
ficulties on medieval and modern commentators, and two 
schools of interpretation arose. Some, such as Julius Gutt- 
mann, while aware of Maimonides’ method, consider him a 
philosopher who attempted to harmonize the teachings of re- 
ligion with those of philosophy. Others, such as Leo Strauss, 
considered Maimonides a philosopher, whose views were in 
agreement with those of the rationalistic Aristotelians, and 
who expressed religious opinions largely as a concession to 
the understanding of the masses. For example, Maimonides, 
according to the first interpretation, believed that the world 
was created, while according to the second, his true view was 
that the world is eternal. 

With all these distinctions in mind one may proceed to 
an exposition of Maimonides’ philosophy based largely on 
the Guide. 


Purpose of the Guide 

Maimonides wrote his work for someone who was firm in his 
religious beliefs and practices, but, having studied philosophy, 
was perplexed by the literal meaning of biblical anthropomor- 
phic and anthropopathic terms. To this person Maimonides 
showed that these difficult terms have a spiritual meaning be- 
sides their literal one, and that it is the spiritual meaning that 
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applies to God. Maimonides also undertook in the Guide the 
explanation of obscure biblical parables. Thus, the Guide is 
devoted to the philosophic interpretation of Scripture, or, to 
use Maimonides’ terms, to the “science of the Law in its true 
sense’ or to the “secrets of the Law” (Guide, introd.). 


God 

Maimonides’ first philosophical topic is God. In line with his 
exegetical program he begins by explaining troublesome bib- 
lical terms, devoting the major portion of the first 49 chap- 
ters of the first part of the Guide to this task. Representative 
of his exegesis are his comments on the term “image of God” 
(zelem Elohim), found in the opening section of Genesis. Some 
have argued, Maimonides states, that since man was created 
in the image of God, it follows that God, like man, must have 
a body. He answers the objection by showing that the term 
zelem refers always to a spiritual quality, an essence. Hence, 
the “image of God” in man is man’s essence, that is his reason 
but not physical likeness (Guide 1:1). 


DIVINE ATTRIBUTES. Maimonides then takes up the ques- 
tion of God’s attributes (Guide 1:50-60). The Bible describes 
God by many attributes, but it also states that God is one. If 
He is one in the sense of being simple, how can a multiplic- 
ity of attributes be ascribed to Him? Medieval philosophers 
held that attributes applied to substances are of two kinds: es- 
sential and accidental. Essential attributes are those that are 
closely connected with the essence, such as existence or life; 
accidental attributes are those that are independent of the es- 
sence and that may be changed without affecting the essence, 
such as anger or mercifulness. Medieval logicians generally 
agreed that accidental attributes introduce a multiplicity into 
that which they describe, while they disagreed concerning es- 
sential attributes. Some, such as Maimonides’ contemporary 
Averroes, held that essential attributes are implicitly contained 
in the essence and, hence, do not introduce multiplicity; oth- 
ers held that they provide new information and, hence, pro- 
duce multiplicity. Avicenna was an exponent of the latter view, 
holding that essential attributes, particularly existence, are 
superadded to the essence. Maimonides accepted Avicenna’s 
position on this point. Maimonides came to the conclusion 
that accidental attributes applied to God must be interpreted 
as attributes of action, that is, if it is said that God is merci- 
ful, it means that God acts mercifully; and essential attributes 
must be interpreted as negations (or more precisely, negations 
of privations), that is, if God is said to be existing, it means 
that he is not nonexistent. 
(See also *God, Attributes of). 


EXISTENCE, UNITY, AND INCORPOREALITY OF GOD. Prior 
to Maimonides, Islamic and Jewish *Kalam philosophers had 
offered arguments for the existence, unity, and incorporeality 
of God and for the creation of the world. Maimonides sum- 
marized the teachings of the Kalam philosophers in order to 
refute them (Guide 1:71-76). In the case of the existence, unity, 
and incorporeality of God, Maimonides held that these are le- 
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gitimate philosophic issues, but that the Kalam philosophers, 
relying on categories of the imagination rather than reason, 
had not solved them correctly. In the case of creation he held 
that to demonstrate the creation or eternity of the world lies 
outside the competence of the human mind. 

Maimonides prefaces his own proofs for the existence, 
unity, and incorporeality of God with 25 metaphysical and 
physical propositions, which he considers to have been dem- 
onstrated in the philosophic literature of his days. To these 
he adds a 26" proposition, namely, that the world is eternal. 
However, it appears that this proposition does not reflect Mai- 
monides’ own belief concerning the origin of the world (see 
below), but serves, rather, a methodological function. It can 
be seen readily, Maimonides implies, that if it is assumed that 
the world is eternal, the existence of God can still be demon- 
strated (Guide 2, introd.). 


EXISTENCE. To demonstrate the existence of God, Maimo- 
nides makes use of four proofs current in his day: from mo- 
tion, from the composition of elements (also a kind of argu- 
ment from motion), from necessity and contingency, and from 
potentiality and actuality (causality). The common structure 
of all of them is that they begin with some observed charac- 
teristic of the world, invoke the principle that an infinite re- 
gress is impossible, and conclude that a first principle must 
exist. For example, Maimonides begins his first proof, that 
from motion, by noting that in the sublunar world things con- 
stantly move and change. These sublunar motions, in turn, 
are caused by celestial motions which come to an end with 
the motion of the uppermost celestial sphere. The motion of 
that sphere is caused by a mover that is not moved by another 
mover. This mover, called the Prime Mover, is the last member 
in the chain of causes producing motion. Maimonides uses 
the following example as an illustration. Suppose a draft of 
air comes through a hole, and a stick is used to push a stone 
in the hole to close it. Now the stone is pushed into the hole 
by the stick, the stick is moved by the hand, and the hand is 
moved by the sinews, muscles, etc., of the human body. But 
one must also consider the draft of air, which was the reason 
for the motion of the stone in the first place. The motion of 
the air is caused by the motion of the lowest celestial sphere, 
and the motion of that sphere, by the successive motions of 
other spheres. The chain of things moved and moving comes 
to an end with the last of the celestial spheres. This sphere is 
set in motion by a principle which, while it produces motion, 
is itself not moved. This is the Prime Mover, which for Mai- 
monides is identical with God. 

Maimonides then turned to the nature of the Prime 
Mover. Four possibilities exist: Either the Prime Mover ex- 
ists apart from the sphere, and then either corporeally or in- 
corporeally; or it exists within the sphere, and then either as 
distributed throughout it or as indivisible. It can be shown 
that the Prime Mover does not exist within the sphere, which 
rules out the last two possibilities, nor apart from it as a 
body, which rules out the third. Hence, it exists apart from 
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the sphere and must be incorporeal. Maimonides shows, fur- 
ther, that there cannot be two incorporeal movers. Thus, it 
has been established that the Prime Mover exists, is incorpo- 
real, and is one. 

Maimonides’ proof from necessity and contingency rests 
on the observation that things in the world are contingent, and 
that they are ultimately produced by a being that is necessary 
through itself. This proof was first formulated by Avicenna 
and was rejected by Averroes (Guide 2:1; for a more popular 
discussion of Maimonides’ conception of God, and his attri- 
butes, see Yad, Yesodei ha-Torah, 1-2). 


Creation 

Maimonides next turned to the incorporeal intelligences of 
the celestial spheres which he identifies with the angels (Guide 
2:2-12), and then to creation of the world (Guide 2:13-26). 
On the last subject he begins by enumerating three theories 
of the origin of the world: that of the Torah, that the world 
was created by God out of nothing; that of Plato and others, 
according to which God created the world out of preexistent 
matter; and that of Aristotle, according to which the world is 
eternal. A major portion of the discussion is devoted to show- 
ing that Aristotle's and his followers’ proofs of the eternity of 
the world are not really proofs. From an analysis of Aristote- 
lian texts Maimonides attempted to show that Aristotle him- 
self did not consider his arguments as conclusive demon- 
strations but only as showing that eternity is more plausible 
than creation. Maimonides’ own position is that one can offer 
plausible arguments for the creation of the world as well as 
for its eternity. From this it follows that a conclusive demon- 
stration of the creation or the eternity of the world lies be- 
yond human reason; the human mind can only offer likely, 
technically known as dialectical, arguments for either alter- 
native. However, an examination of these arguments reveals 
that those for creation are more likely than those for eternity, 
and on this basis Maimonides accepts the doctrine of creation 
ex nihilo as his own. An additional reason is that Scripture also 
teaches creation. Maimonides’ intellectual daring is apparent 
in his statement (ch. 25) that had the eternity of the world been 
demonstrated philosophically, he would not have hesitated 
to interpret the Bible accordingly, just as he did not hesitate 
to interpret anthropomorphic terms in the Bible allegori- 
cally. He also states that the principle of creation is the most 
important one after that of God’s unity, since it explains the 
possibility of miracles and similar occurrences. It should be 
noted, however, that some interpreters understand Maimo- 
nides’ esoteric teaching as propounding the eternity of the 
world. 

If the world was created, will it come to an end at some 
future time? He answers in the negative and adds that the fu- 
ture indestructibility of the world is also taught in the Bible 
(Guide 2:27-29). Maimonides concludes this phase of the 
discussion with an explanation of the creation chapters at the 
beginning of Genesis and a discussion of the Sabbath, which 
in part is also a reminder of the creation. 
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Prophecy 

In the introduction to the Guide Maimonides incidentally dis- 
cussed the nature of the prophetic experience, likening it to in- 
tellectual illumination. In the present section (Guide 2:32-48) 
he is interested in the psychology of prophecy and its political 
function. He begins by listing three possible theories of how 
prophecy is acquired: that of the unsophisticated believer, who 
holds that God arbitrarily selects someone for prophecy; that 
of the philosophers, according to which prophecy occurs when 
man's natural faculties, particularly his intellect, reach a high 
level of development; and that of Scripture, which specifies the 
same development of natural faculties but adds dependence 
on God, Who can prevent someone from prophesying, if He 
so desires. According to this last view, God’s role in prophecy 
is negative, rather than positive. 

Maimonides defined prophecy as an emanation from 
God, which, through the intermediacy of the Active Intellect, 
flows first upon man’s intellectual faculty and then upon his 
imagination. While a well-developed imagination is of little 
significance for the illuminative experience of the prophet, it 
is central to his political function. In line with the views of 
the Islamic Aristotelians, particularly al-Farabi, Maimonides 
conceives of the prophet as a statesman who brings law to his 
people and admonishes them to observe it. This conception 
of the prophet-statesman is based on Plato’s notion, found in 
the Republic, of the philosopher-king who establishes and ad- 
ministers the ideal state. For Maimonides the primary func- 
tion of prophets other than Moses is to admonish people to 
adhere to the Law of Moses; this requires that the prophets 
use the kind of imaginative language and parables that appeal 
to the imagination of the masses. Maimonides characterizes 
three personality types: philosopher, who uses only his intel- 
lect, the ordinary statesman, who uses only his imagination, 
and the prophet, who uses both. 

Though he discusses the phenomenon of prophecy exten- 
sively, Maimonides mentions Moses, the chief of the prophets, 
only in passing in the Guide. However, in his halakhic writings 
he singles out Moses for special discussion. Moses, he states, 
differed so much from other prophets that he and they had vir- 
tually only the name “prophet” in common. Moses’ prophecy 
is distinguished from that of the other prophets in four ways: 
other prophets received their prophecy in a dream or vision, 
Moses received his while awake; other prophets received their 
prophecy in allegorical form, Moses received his directly; other 
prophets were filled with fear when they received prophecy, 
Moses was not; other prophets received prophecy intermit- 
tently, Moses received it when he wished (Hakdamah le-Ferek 
Helek, Principle 7; Yad, Yesodei ha-Torah, 7:6; cf. Guide 2:35). 
Moses also differed from other prophets and legislators in that 
he conveyed a perfect law, that is, one that addressed itself not 
only to man’s moral perfection but also to his intellectual per- 
fection by requiring the affirmation of certain beliefs. 


Nature of Evil 
Maimonides begins the third part of the Guide (introd. ch. 
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1-7) with a philosophic interpretation of the divine chariot 
(merkavah); this exposition brings to a close that part of the 
Guide that deals with speculative matters, that is, physical and 
metaphysical topics (Guide 3:7-end). Next he turns to practi- 
cal philosophy, discussing evil and providence first. 

Maimonides accepts the neoplatonic doctrine that evil is 
not an independent principle but rather the privation, or ab- 
sence, of good. Like the Neoplatonists and other monists he 
had to accept this position, for to posit an independent prin- 
ciple of evil was to deny the uniqueness and omnipotence of 
God. There are three kinds of evil: natural evils, such as floods 
and earthquakes, which man cannot control, social evils, such 
as wars, and personal evils, the various human vices, both 
of which man can control. Natural evils are infrequent, and, 
hence, the majority of evil in the world, which is caused by 
man, can be remedied by proper training. Maimonides also 
argues against those who hold that the world is essentially 
evil, stating that if one looks at the world at large, rather than 
at one’s own pains and misfortunes, one finds that the world 
as a whole is good, not evil (Guide 3:8-12). 


Divine Providence 

Maimonides discusses divine omniscience and then turns to 
the related question of divine providence. He distinguishes be- 
tween general providence, which refers to general laws regu- 
lating nature, and individual providence, which refers to God's 
providential concern for individual men. He lists four theo- 
ries of providence that he rejects: the theory of Epicurus (see 
*Epicureanism), which states that everything that happens in 
the world is the result of chance; that of Aristotle (really that 
of the commentator Alexander of Aphrodisias), which states 
that there is only general, not individual, providence; that of 
the Islamic Asharites (see *Kalam), which states that the divine 
will rules everything — this is equivalent to individual provi- 
dence extended to include all beings, animate and inanimate; 
and that of the Mu‘tazilites (see *Kalam), which states that 
there is individual providence extending even to animals but 
not to inanimate objects. Last, Maimonides discusses the at- 
titude toward providence of the adherents of the Torah. They 
all accept man’s free will and God's justice. To these princi- 
ples some more recent scholars (Maimonides had in mind 
the geonim, most likely Saadiah) have added the principle of 
yissurin shel ahavah (“afflictions of love”), which explains that 
God may cause suffering to a righteous person in order to re- 
ward him in the hereafter. Maimonides rejected it, however, 
stating that only an unjust God would act in this manner, and 
asserted that every pain and affliction is a punishment for a 
prior sin. Finally, Maimonides gave his own position: there is 
individual providence, and it is determined by the degree of 
development of the individual's intellect. The more developed 
a man’s intellect, the more subject he is to divine providence 
(Guide 3:16-21). Maimonides used this theory of providence 
in his interpretation of the Book of Job, in which the charac- 
ters of that book represent the various attitudes toward provi- 
dence discussed above (Guide 3:22-23). 
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book of answers by Marcin. Of greater importance is the book 
Hizzuk Emunah by the Karaite scholar Isaac of *Troki, which 
was translated into European languages (also into Latin by 
Wagenseil in his Tela ignea Satanae) and exerted an influence 
on the French encyclopedists in the 18" century. It is a well- 
organized and clearly written book. Isaac shows a profound 
knowledge of Christianity and its sources. He was also famil- 
iar with contemporary Catholic and sectarian literature. The 
book contains a thorough and systematic criticism of the New 
Testament. The main purpose of the book was to prove why 
Jews refuse to believe in the divinity of Jesus and accept Chris- 
tianity. In 1759 Jewish representatives in Poland were com- 
pelled to defend the Talmud in a public disputation with the 
*Frankists. Dov Ber *Birkenthal of Bolechov wrote an apology 
entitled Divrei Binah (published by A. Brawer in Ha-Shiloah, 
33 (1917), 146ff.). Jacob *Emden countered the charges of the 
Frankists in Sefer Shimmush, which includes a positive evalu- 
ation of Jesus and his activity. Emden also acknowledges that 
Christianity drove out paganism and obliged its adherents to 
observe the seven *Noachide laws. He emphasizes that Chris- 
tians are of good character. They are not bound to observe the 
mitzvot and will not be punished for their belief in the Trinity, 
but will be rewarded for spreading belief in God among Gen- 
tiles who had no knowledge of the God of Israel. 


In the 18" Century 

Evaluation of Judaism became a factor in the struggle be- 
tween the old and new in the philosophy of Enlightenment. 
Despite the anti-Judaic stand taken by many rationalist and 
deist thinkers (e.g., *Voltaire), there were others who defended 
Judaism and Jews, such as Roger Williams and John *Toland. 
The German Christian Wilhelm *Dohm, while insisting in 
1781 that Jewish mores and culture must be improved, praised 
the basic traits in the Jewish character. Gradually Jewish apol- 
ogetic literature furnished the arsenal and became the battle- 
field in the struggle to attain Jewish emancipation. Non-Jews 
increasingly joined Jews in their efforts. Gotthold Ephraim 
*Lessing and Moses *Mendelssohn frequently turned to apolo- 
getics to state the Jewish case. In 1782 Mendelssohn wrote an 
introduction to Manasseh Ben Israel’s Vindiciae Judaeorum (in 
the German translation by Marcus Hertz) in which he advo- 
cated Jewish rights. In his Jerusalem, oder ueber die religioese 
Macht und Judentum (1783), he explains Jewish law according 
to his views, his exposition having an apologetic edge: Men- 
delssohn here denies the Church the right to use coercion 
by the arm of the state and argues that no state is justified in 
withholding civil rights from a group of people because of 
their religious views. 

With the weakening of the influence of religion in the 
West, the religious grounds for antisemitism were replaced by 
national, social, and economic arguments. Pro-Jewish apolo- 
gists therefore had to prove that the Jews constituted an ad- 
vantageous element from an economic standpoint; that any 
faults with adverse social consequences, such as the practice 
of usury, were the result of the economic position into which 
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they had been forced by medieval laws; and that they were 
loyal to the countries whose national culture they wished to 
adopt. Preeminent in power and feeling among the defend- 
ers of the Jews is the English historian Thomas Babington 
Macaulay. In his speech in parliament of April 17, 1833, on 
Jewish disabilities, he dealt with arguments against granting 
full rights to the Jews, summing up in what may be termed a 
crescendo of Liberal-Protestant Christian apologetics on be- 
half of the Jews and their past. 


Such, Sir, has in every age been the reasoning of bigots. They 
never fail to plead in justification of persecution the vices which 
persecution has engendered. England has been to the Jews less 
than half a country and we revile them because they do not 
feel for England more than half patriotism. We treat them as 
slaves, and wonder why they do not regard us as brethren. We 
drive them to mean occupations, and then reproach them for 
not embracing honorable professions. We long forbade them to 
possess land and we complain that they chiefly occupy them- 
selves in trade. We shut them out of all the paths of ambition, 
and then we despise them for taking refuge in avarice. But were 
they always a mere money-changing, money-getting, money- 
hoarding race?... In the infancy of civilizations, when our is- 
land was as savage as New Guinea, when letters and arts were 
still unknown to Athens, when scarcely a thatched hut stood on 
what was afterwards the site of Rome, this condemned people 
had their fenced cities, their splendid Temple. 


In the 19 and 20t* Centuries 
Jewish apologists in emphasizing the contribution made by 
Jews to civilization, transformed the conception of am segullah 
(“election”) to the concept of teudah (“mission”). They pro- 
gressively emphasized the universal character of Judaism. 
Abraham *Geiger defended Judaism in this spirit; he also 
made a scholarly investigation of apologetics, and published 
selections from the medieval Jewish apologists in Proben 
juedischer Verteidigung des Mittelalters. An apologist in a simi- 
lar vein was the historian Isaac Marcus *Jost (1793-1860). Ga- 
briel *Riesser (1806-1863), while advocating Jewish emancipa- 
tion, compared the subjugation of Jews by Christians to that 
of the Third Estate by the nobility and of the blacks by whites. 
When the Protestant theologian E.G. Paulus argued that Jews 
would have to become converted to Christianity in order to 
become good citizens, Riesser defended the Jews and Judaism 
in his Verteidigung der buergerlichen Gleichstellung der Juden 
(1831). Riesser’s periodical, Der Jude, was of great importance 
in the arena of apologetics. Leopold *Zunz stated in his intro- 
duction to his Die gottesdienstlichen Vortraege der Juden that 
“the Jews in Europe, and especially those in Germany, should 
be given freedom instead of being granted rights.” The Jewish 
situation in the 19" century continued to stimulate apologetics 
preoccupied with questions relating to emancipation. 
Although the concern of Western Jewry with apologet- 
ics considerably diminished with the attainment of emanci- 
pation, the recrudescence of antisemitism in Europe during 
the second half of the 19" century again evoked a renewal of 
apologetic literature, especially in response to the recurrent 
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Nature of Man and Moral Virtue 
Maimonides’ final undertaking in the Guide is his explana- 
tion of the Law of Moses and its precepts. But this account is 
based on his philosophy of man, which he summarizes only 
in his “Shemonah Perakim? From this summary it is clear that 
Maimonides’ philosophy of man was one current among Mus- 
lim Aristotelians. Man is composed of a body and a soul, the 
soul, particularly the intellect, being the form of the body. The 
soul, which is unitary, contains five basic faculties: nutritive, 
sensory, imaginative, appetitive, and rational. Of these facul- 
ties, the appetitive and rational are important for the good life 
and for happiness on earth and in the hereafter. Man attains 
happiness through the exercise of moral virtues to control his 
appetites and by developing his intellectual powers. In Mai- 
monides’ discussion of morality he follows Aristotle in hold- 
ing that virtuous action consists of following the mean, but 
he holds that all should go to the extreme to avoid pride and 
anger (Yad, Deot, 2:3). While in his halakhic writings Maimo- 
nides embraced a morality of the mean, in the Guide he ad- 
vocates a more ascetic life, and he particularly recommends 
curbing the sexual drive. As in Aristotelian thought, the moral 
virtues serve only a preliminary function, the final goal being 
the acquisition of intellectual virtues. 

(For another discussion of Maimonides’ moral philoso- 
phy, see Yad, Deot.) 


Law of Moses 

In the Guide 3:26-49 Maimonides discusses the reasons of the 
commandments. Maimonides considers a distinction made by 
Muttazilite philosophers, *Saadiah among them. These phi- 
losophers had divided divine law into two categories: rational 
commandments, such as the prohibitions against murder and 
theft, which the human mind can discover without revelation; 
and revealed commandments, such as prayer and the obser- 
vance of holidays, which are neutral from the point of view 
of reason and can be known only through revelation. Maimo- 
nides understands this position as implying that the revela- 
tional commandments come from God's will rather than His 
reason. Against this view, Maimonides argues that all divine 
commandments are the product of God’s wisdom, though he 
adds that some are easily intelligible (mishpatim), and others 
intelligible only with difficulty (hukkim). However, Maimo- 
nides adds that particular commandments have no rational 
principle behind them and are commandments only because 
God willed them. 

Maimonides postulates two purposes of the Law: the 
well-being of the soul (intellect) and the well-being of the 
body, by which he means man’s moral well-being. The former 
is acquired through true beliefs; the latter, through political 
and personal morality. The beliefs which a man must accept 
are graded according to his intellectual ability. There are also 
true beliefs, such as the existence of God, His unity, and His 
incorporeality, which everyone must accept regardless of in- 
tellectual ability; and there are beliefs, such as that God gets 
angry at those who disobey Him, which have primarily a po- 
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litical function and are considered necessary beliefs. Ordinary 
men will accept the Law only if they are promised rewards or 
threatened with punishment, and it is the function of the nec- 
essary beliefs to provide such motivation. They are unneces- 
sary for the philosopher, who obeys the Law because it is the 
right thing to do regardless of consequences. 

Although reasons for general moral laws can readily be 
found, it is more difficult to explain the numerous ritual laws 
found in the Bible. Maimonides explains many of them as re- 
actions to pagan practices, and he makes use of his extensive 
familiarity with such books as the Nabatean Agriculture, which 
describe such practices (see *Commandments, Reasons for). 
Thus, for example, he explains the biblical prohibition against 
wearing garments made of wool and linen combined as a re- 
action to a pagan practice requiring priests to wear such gar- 
ments. Maimonides also considers certain commandments as 
concessions to historical situations, such as those dealing with 
sacrifice. Worship without animal sacrifices is preferred, but 
it would have been unrealistic to require the Israelites leaving 
Egypt to give up sacrifices altogether. Hence the Bible com- 
manded sacrifices, restricting, however, the times and places 
for them and permitting only priests to offer them. We should 
not infer from this, however, that Maimonides believed in a 
progressive development of Jewish law; in fact, he codifies all 
of rabbinic law in his Mishneh Torah. The Guide concludes 
with a supplementary section on the perfect worship of God 
and man’s perfection. 


Eschatology 

Eschatology is barely mentioned in the Guide, although Mai- 
monides developed it fully in other works. Following tradi- 
tional Jewish teachings, he deals with the Messiah and messi- 
anic times, the resurrection of the dead, and olam ha-ba (“the 
world to come”). He proceeds characteristically by stripping 
these occurrences of supernatural qualities as much as possi- 
ble. The Messiah is an earthly king, descended from the house 
of David. He will bring the Jews back to their country, but his 
major accomplishment will be to bring peace and tranquility 
to the world, thereby facilitating full observance of God’s com- 
mandments. The Messiah will die of old age and be succeeded 
by his son, the latter, by his son, and so on. No cataclysmic 
events will take place during messianic times, but the world 
will continue in its established natural order. Maimonides 
calculated the year of the coming of the Messiah (“Epistle to 
Yemen”), although he generally opposed speculations of this 
kind (Hakdamah le-Ferek Helek, principle 12; Yad, Melakhim, 
12:2 — uncensored edition). 

During messianic times the dead will be resurrected with 
body and soul reunited though later the human person will 
die again. (For his affirmation of this doctrine in reply to criti- 
cism that he rejected it, see above.) Undoubtedly, the central 
notion of Maimonides’ eschatology is his account of olam ha- 
ba. In his view the intellect, but not the body, has an afterlife, 
and in that afterlife the intellect is engaged in the contempla- 
tion of God. Generally, he speaks of incorporeal intelligences 
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(plural), implying that immortality is individual, but there are 
passages which suggest that immortality is collective, that is, in 
the world to come there exists only one intellect for all man- 
kind (Hakdamah le-Ferek Helek; Yad, Teshuvah, 8-10, Guide 
1:41; Treatise on Resurrection). 


Basic Principles of Judaism 

Maimonides’ intellectualism is reflected in the formulation 
of 13 principles that in his view every member of the Jewish 
community is bound to accept (see *Articles of Faith). Did he 
intend these principles as a means of developing the intellects 
of the masses, thus enabling them to share in olam ha-ba, or 
as a political expedient, that is, to make the masses aware of 
intellectual issues so that philosophers can live safely in their 
midst? Proponents of both views are found among Maimo- 
nides’ interpreters (see A. Hyman, in: A. Altmann (ed.), Jewish 
Medieval and Renaissance Studies (1967), 119-44). 


Influence 

Maimonides’ Guide, as has been noted, profoundly influ- 
enced the subsequent course of medieval Jewish philosophy. 
Among the extensive literature that arose were numerous 
full and partial commentaries on the Guide, most of them still 
unpublished. However, four of these have been printed and 
they appear many times with the Hebrew text of the Guide. 
They are those of Profiat *Duran (Efodi), Shem Tov ben Jo- 
seph *Ibn Shem Tov, Asher *Crescas, and Isaac *Abraba- 
nel. In addition, the following commentaries have appeared 
in print: Moreh ha-Moreh by Shem Tov ibn *Falaquera, which 
also contains corrections of Ibn Tibbon’s Hebrew translation 
based on the Arabic original (edited by M.L. Bisseliches, 1837); 
Yair Shiffman has published a critical edition of Shem Tov 
Ibn Falaquera’s commentary Moreh ha-Moreh (Jerusalem, 
2001); and a commentary by *Moses Narboni (all three re- 
printed in Sheloshah Kadmonei Mefareshei ha-Moreh, 1961). 
Samuel ibn Tibbon composed a philosophic glossary on 
the Guide entitled Perush me-ha-Millot ha-Zarot asher be- 
Maamarei ha-Rav, which has also been printed many times. 
One aspect of the commentary literature is the attempt to 
reconcile Maimonides’ views with the divergent ones of his 
contemporary Averroes. Of commentaries and notes that 
have appeared on the Guide in more recent times are those of 
Solomon Maimon's Givat ha-Moreh (edited by Samuel Hugo 
Bergman and N. Rotenstreich, 1966), the notes in S. Munk’s 
French translation of the Guide, and the Hebrew commentary 
in Ibn Shmuel’s edition. 

In addition to its significance for medieval Jewish phi- 
losophy, the Guide also had a formative influence on modern 
Jewish thought. Maimonides provided a first acquaintance 
with philosophic speculation for a number of philosophers 
of the Enlightenment period and served as a bridge for the 
study of more modern philosophy. Moses *Mendelssohn is a 
case in point. In addition, Maimonides became a symbol for 
their own philosophic endeavors; he had attempted to intro- 
duce the spirit of rationalism into Jewish teachings during 
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medieval times, just as they tried to do in their own time. 
Among modern thinkers influenced in some way by Maimo- 
nides are, in addition to Mendelssohn and Solomon Maimon 
(c. 1752-1800), Nahman *Krochmal, Samuel David *Luzatto 
(who opposed Maimonides’ rationalism), S.L. *Steinheim, 
Hermann *Cohen, and *Ahad *Ha-Am. 

Maimonides exercised an extensive influence on Chris- 
tian scholastic thought. Among these scholastics are *Alex- 
ander of Hales, *William of Auvergne, ‘Albertus Magnus, 
Thomas *Aquinas, Meister *Eckhart, and *Duns Scotus. These 
scholastics generally quote Maimonides by name, but some- 
times they cite his views anonymously. Giles of Rome com- 
posed a treatise entitled Errores philosophorum about 1270 
(edited by J. Koch, with an English translation by J.O. Riedl, 
1944), the 12‘ chapter of which is devoted to a refutation of 
Maimonides views. (For Maimonides’ influence on scholas- 
tic philosophy, see B. Geyer, Die patristische und scholastische 
Philosophie (1928), index; E. Gilson, History of Christian Phi- 
losophy in the Middle Ages (1955), index; Gorge Hasselhoff, Di- 
cit Rabbi Moyses, Studien zum Bild Moses von Moses Maimo- 
nides im lateinischen Westen vom 13. bis zum 15. Jahrhundert 
(Wurzburg, 2004) Kaufmann, Schriften, 2 (1910), 152-89; Jacob 
Guttmann, in: Moses ben Maimon, J. Braun et al. (editors), 1 
(1908), 135-230; and see also other studies by Jacob Guttman, 
Issachar Joel, and Isaac Husik.) 

In early modern times Maimonides influenced the sec- 
ular philosophers Baruch *Spinoza (see H.A. Wolfson, The 
Philosophy of Spinoza (1954), index) and Gottfried Wilhelm 


Leibnitz. 
[Arthur Hyman] 


AS PHYSICIAN 


Maimonides was probably first taught medicine by his father, 
but, as stated above, during the seven years which his family 
spent in Fez, Maimonides probably had the opportunity to 
pursue his medical studies and mingle with well-known phy- 
sicians. In his “Treatise on Asthma” he describes discussions 
with the Jewish physician Abu Yusuf b. Muvallim and with 
Muhammad, son of the famous Avenzoar, and others. From 
his commentary on drugs it may also be concluded that he 
received his basic medical education in Morocco. He refers to 
“our physicians in the West” and to Morocco and Spain. Most 
of the names of drugs are given there not only in Arabic but 
also in Berber and Spanish. The only authors quoted by name 
are Spanish-Moroccan physicians (Ibn Juljul, Ibn Wafid, Ibn 
Samajiin), who lived one to two centuries before him, and his 
older contemporary al-Ghafiqi. Maimonides was certainly 
very familiar with Arabic translations of the writings of Greek 
physicians as well as with the writings of the older Arab phy- 
sicians, for he himself condensed some of them. 

That Maimonides was highly regarded as a physician 
among the Muslims is evident from the statements of the his- 
torians Ibn al-Qifti (c. 1248) and Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a (c. 1270) as 
well as of the physician ‘Abd-al-Latif of Baghdad, who visited 
Maimonides when he was in Cairo in 1201. A song of praise 
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which was written by a grateful patient, Sa‘id b. Sana al-Mulk, 
has been preserved by Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a: 


Galen’s art heals only the body 

But Abu-Amran’s [Maimonides’] the body and the soul. 

His knowledge made him the physician of the century. 

He could heal with his wisdom the sickness of ignorance. 

If the moon would submit to his art, 

He would free her of the spots at the time of full moon, 
Would deliver her of her periodic defects, 

And at the time of her conjunction save her from waning. 
(Translation taken from B.L. Gordon, Medieval and Renaissance 
Medicine (1959), 235.) 


Moreover, from certain statements made by Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, 
it is clear to us that Maimonides also lectured on medicine 
and taught disciples such as his own son Abraham, as well as 
Joseph b. Judah ibn Sham‘un, and Rashid al-Din. 

Maimonides classified medicine into three divisions: pre- 
ventive medicine; healing of the sick; and care of the convales- 
cent, including invalids and the aged. His medical teachings, 
based on the then prevailing humoral pathology as taught by 
Hippocrates and Galen, are of a strictly rational character. 
He disapproved strongly of the use of charms, incantations, 
and amulets in treating the sick, and was outspoken against 
any blind belief in authority. He encouraged his disciples to 
observe and reason critically and insisted on experiment and 
research. In his “Treatise of Asthma” Maimonides stresses 
that the physician is important not only during sickness but 
also when the body is healthy. Unlike any other craftsman, 
the physician must use art, logic, and intuition. Maimonides 
also added that the physician must be able to take a compre- 
hensive view of the patient and his circumstances in order to 
make a diagnosis of both his general condition and of diseases 
of individual organs. 

Except for part of his Galen compendium, all of Maimo- 
nides’ medical writings, most of which were apparently writ- 
ten in Arabic in Cairo during 1190-1204, have been preserved. 
The majority of these works were translated into Hebrew and 
Latin and helped to spread his fame in the West. 

(1) Al-Mukhtasarat is a compendium of the works of 
Galen for teaching purposes, of which only three, in Arabic, 
have been preserved. 

(2) A commentary by him on the Aphorisms of Hip- 
pocrates, which had been translated into Arabic by the ninth- 
century translator Hunayn ibn Ishaq, in general follows Ga- 
len’s commentary; it has been only partially preserved in two 
defective Arabic manuscripts. 

(3) Fusul Misa (“The Aphorisms of Moses”) is possibly 
the most famous and most widely quoted of all Maimonides’ 
medical writings. It was translated into Hebrew under the ti- 
tle Pirkei Moshe, in the 13" century. In this work Maimonides 
included a large number of medical aphorisms and sundry 
information, mostly from Galen’s own writings or his com- 
mentaries on Hippocrates, but also from Arab authors. On 
speaking of the relation between the right-hand part of the 
heart and the lungs (1:55), Maimonides seems to have touched 
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on the lesser circulation, without, however, venturing further 
afield. The passages in 1:19 as well as 8:57 and 62 strongly in- 
dicate that he was speaking of arterioles connecting the ar- 
teries and the veins. 

(4) Sarh asm@ al-‘uqqar is a commentary on drugs, the 
manuscript of which was found in Istanbul in 1932. It con- 
sists of 56 pages of 17 lines each. In the introduction Maimo- 
nides deals with the necessity of identifying drugs by their 
popular names. He then lists, in alphabetical order, about 350 
remedies, mainly derived from plants. The Arabic names are 
often followed by Greek and Persian terms as well as collo- 
quial Spanish, Moroccan, Egyptian, and Berber names. The 
so-called “Prayer of a Physician” was not written by Maimo- 
nides but was added later. 

(5) Fi al-Bawasir is a work on hemorrhoids and was writ- 
ten for a young aristocrat. 

(6) Fi al-Jimd‘a, a treatise on sexual intercourse, was writ- 
ten for the sultan Omar son of Nur al-Din. 

(7) Maqala Fi al-Rabw (“Treatise on Asthma’) was writ- 
ten in 1190. Maimonides regards bronchial asthma as largely 
due to nervousness, and believes that some people thus in- 
clined react strongly to certain irritants. Correct diet and 
spiritual treatment, he says, have a beneficial effect on the 
asthmatic. 

(8) Kilab al-Sumim wa al-Mutaharriz min al-Adwiya 
al-Qitéla (“On Poisons and Their Antidotes”), a very famous 
manuscript, includes a classic description of the various symp- 
toms of poisoning and is of value even today. Maimonides is 
the first to distinguish between the various types of snake ven- 
oms and suggests the establishment of collections of antidotes 
in state pharmacies. For snakebites he advises cautery, local 
tourniquets, rest, and general treatment against shock. 

(9) Fi Tadbir al-Sihha (“Guide to Good Health”), a trea- 
tise on hygiene, is one of the most popular of Maimonides’ 
works. It was written in 1198 for the Egyptian sultan Afdal 
Nar al-Din Ali, who suffered from attacks of depression ac- 
companied by physical symptoms. Maimonides teaches that 
physical convalescence is dependent on psychological well-be- 
ing and rest. He stresses the necessity of hygienic conditions 
in the care of the body, physical exercise, and proper breath- 
ing, work, family, sexual life, and diet, and suggests that mu- 
sic, poetry, paintings, and walks in pleasant surroundings all 
have a part to play toward a happy person and the mainte- 
nance of good health. 

(10) Magqdla Fi Bayan al-A‘rad (“Explanation of Coin- 
cidences”) was also written for the sultan Afdal Nur al-Din 
Ali, who requested an explanation of the causes of his con- 
tinued depression. It is a short treatise on the subject, in 22 
chapters. 

In the formation of his opinions on man's spiritual well- 
being, Maimonides’ scientific and psychological experiences 
are closely interwoven with his religious principles. Physical 
and biological rules are integrated with moral and ethical prin- 
ciples in his world of values. To integrate oneself consciously 
into the natural biological laws of the world represented for 
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Maimonides the fulfillment of the idea of walking in the 
paths of science and wisdom and achieving true knowledge 


and perfect bliss. 
[Suessmann Muntner] 


AS ASTRONOMER 


Maimonides did not compose a systematic treatise on as- 
tronomy, but his competence in the subject is well illustrated 
by a number of passages in the Moreh Nevukhim (Guide of 
the Perplexed) and by his treatise on the calendar, The Sanc- 
tification of the New Moon (Kiddush Rosh Hodesh in Mishneh 
Torah). In the Guide there are references to technical aspects 
of Ptolemaic astronomy, and it is revealed that Maimonides’ 
disciple Joseph ibn Shanrun had studied Ptolemy’s Almagest 
under him. Maimonides states that he was acquainted with 
the son of Jabir ibn Aflah of Seville (d. c. 1150), the author of a 
well-known astronomical text which takes exception to some 
Ptolemaic principles. He also refers to a lost work of Ibn Baja 
(d. 1139), concerning the principles of astronomy, that he had 
obviously read with care. According to Maimonides, the physi- 
cal difficulties of eccentric and epicyclic spheres need not con- 
cern the astronomer, whose task is merely to propose a theory 
in which the motions of the planets and the stars are uniform 
and circular, and conform to observation. In the Sanctifica- 
tion, Maimonides describes the calendric rules that were used 
in the time of the Sanhedrin, the rules of the fixed calendar 
that apply to this day, and the astronomical determination of 
the beginning of the month. The third section again shows 
Maimonides to be competent in the technical aspects of Ptol- 
emaic astronomy, although he made no original contribution 
to the subject. In 1194 Maimonides wrote a letter addressed to 
the rabbis of southern France strongly denouncing *astrology 
as a pseudoscience opposed to the true science of astronomy, 
an opinion rarely expressed by Jewish scholars in the Middle 
Ages. In this letter Maimonides stated that astrology was the 
first secular subject he studied, and that he had read every- 
thing available in Arabic on the discipline. 

[Bernard R. Goldstein] 


TRANSLATIONS 


Among Maimonides’ halakhic works, Y. Kafah published 
a new Hebrew translation of the Sefer ha-Mitzvot (1958) 
from the original Arabic, on which C.B. Chavel based his 
English version, The Commandments: Sefer ha-Mitzvoth of 
Maimonides, 2 vols. (1967). An English translation of the 
entire Mishneh Torah, almost all of whose volumes have 
appeared as of 2005, is being published in the Yale Judaica 
Series (begun 1949). An edition with an English translation 
of the first two books of Mishneh Torah, based on the Bodle- 
ian (Oxford) codex, was published by Moses Hyamson in 
1962. 

The Arabic original of the Guide was edited, with a 
French translation, by S$. Munk (Le guide des égarés, 3 vols. 
(1856-66); ed. by I. Joel, based on Munk’s text, 1931). Samuel 
ibn Tibbon’s Hebrew translation was first printed in Rome 
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before 1480, and again in Venice, 1551, Sabionetta, 1553, and 
frequently thereafter. Yehudah Even-Shemuel (Kaufmann) ed- 
ited part of this text with introductions and a commentary in 
three volumes (1935-59). Yehudah Even-Shemuel (Kaufman) 
also published a full edition of the Samuel ibn Tibbon trans- 
lation, but without commentary, in 2000. Y. Kafah published 
the Judaeo-Arabic original with a modern Hebrew translation 
in three volumes in 1972. Michael Schwarz published a mod- 
ern Hebrew translation from the Arabic with a modern He- 
brew commentary and bibliography in two volumes in 2002. 
The translation of Judah al-Harizi was edited, with notes, by 
L. Schlossberg in three parts (1851-79; 19123). Both versions 
were translated into Latin: that of Ibn Tibbon by J. Buxtorf 
(Basel, 1629) and Al-Harizi’s edited by A. Justinianus (Paris, 
1520). The Guide was translated into English by M. Fried- 
laender, 3 volumes (1885; 1904”; repr. 1956), and by S. Pines 
(1963), with introductions by L. Strauss, and the translator C. 
Rabin published an abridged translation with an introduction 
by J. Guttmann (1952). German translations were undertaken 
in the 19» century (R. Fuerstenthal, pt. 1, 1839; M. Stern, pt. 2, 
1864; S. Scheyer, pt. 3, 1838), all based on the Hebrew version of 
Ibn Tibbon. There is also a modern Hebrew translation from 
the Arabic by A. Siman and E. Mani, and versions in Italian, 
Spanish, and Hungarian. 

I. Efros published an English translation of Maimonides’ 
Treatise on Logic (in: PAAJR, 8, 1938), together with part of the 
Arabic original and three Hebrew versions. He also published 
a revised edition of the full Arabic text (in Hebrew alphabet) 
based on the edition of M. Tuerker (in: PA AJR, 34 (1966), 155ff.). 
J. Gorfinkle translated the Shemonah Perakim into English un- 
der the title The Eight Chapters of Maimonides on Ethics (1966). 
The Iggeret Teiman was translated by Boaz Cohen, Moses Mai- 
monides’ Epistle to Yemen (1952), edited by A.S. Halkin. Transla- 
tions by Abraham Halkin and discussion by David Hartman of 
‘The Epistle on Martyrdom, The Epistle to Yemen, and The Essay 
on Resurrection are found in Crisis and Leadership: The Epistles 
of Maimonides (1985). S. Muntner edited versions of many of 
Maimonides’ medical works: Perush le-Firkei Abukrat (“Com- 
mentary on the Aphorisms of Hippocrates” (1961), with an 
Eng. introd. (Pirkei Moshe bi-Refuah (“Maimonides’ Medical 
Aphorisms” (1959), with Eng. introd.); Sefer ha-Kazzeret (1940; 
Treatise on Asthma, 1963); Sammei ha-Mavet (1942; Treatise on 
Poisons and Their Antidotes, 1966); and Hanhagat ha-Beriut 
(“Guide to Good Health” (1957); Regimen Sanitasis, Ger., 1966). 
Volume 1 of The Medical Aphorisms of Moses Maimonides (ed. 
E Rosner and S. Muntner) appeared in 1970. Selected letters of 
Maimonides are to be found in English translation in F. Kobler 
(ed.) Letters of Jews Through the Ages, 1 (1952), 178-219 (see also 
introduction, lx—Ixi). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: It is recommended that for an ongoing bib- 
liography of writings about Maimonides, the reader consult Reshimat 
Maamarim be-Maddaei ha-Yahadut (Index to Articles on Jewish Stud- 
ies), a journal that lists articles in European languages and Hebrew 
on an ongoing basis. This bibliographic journal is now available on 
the internet at http://jnul.ac.il/rambi. GENERAL: D. Yellin and I. Abra- 
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hams, Maimonides (1903; repr. 1936); J. Guttmann et al. (eds.), Moses 
ben Maimon, sein Leben, seine Werke und sein Einfluss, 2 vols. 
(1908-14); Graetz-Rabbinowitz, 4 (1916), 326-406, 459 n. 2, and ap- 
pendix by A.E. Harkavy, 51-59; A. Cohen, Teachings of Maimonides 
(1927; repr. 1968); I. Epstein (ed.), Moses Maimonides (1935); B. Dinur, 
Rabbenu Moshe ben Maimon (1935); S. Baron (ed.), Essays on Maimo- 
nides (1941); A.S. Halkin, in: Joshua Starr Memorial Volume (1953), 
101-10 (Heb.); M.D. Rabinowitz (ed.), Iggerot ha-Rambam (1960), 
introductions to the three letters; J.L. Maimon, Rabbi Moshe ben 
Maimon (1960); Hirschberg, Afrikah, 1 (1965), index; A. Neubauer, 
in: JQR, 8 (1896), 541-61. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.A. Davidson, 
Moses Maimonides: The Man and His Works (2005); ALLEGED CON- 
VERSION: On the question of his alleged conversion: those who main- 
tain it are A. Geiger (Nachgelassene Schriften, 3 (1876), 42), S. Munk 
(Notice sur Joseph ben-lehouda (1842), and in: AI, 12 (1851), 319ff.), and 
Graetz. The allegation is examined and opposed by M. Friedlaender 
(Guide for the Perplexed (19042), xviii), D.S. Margoliouth (Jar, 13 
(1901), 539-41), and S.P. Rabbinowitz (Graetz-Rabbinowitz, 4 (1916), 
332, 462). See also J.L. Maimon, op. cit., 235-50; D. Corcos, in: Zion, 
32 (1967), 138-60. As HALAKHIST: I. Epstein (ed.), op. cit., 59-82; I. 
Herzog, ibid., 137-53; A. Marmorstein, ibid., 157-74; Levey, in: CCARY, 
45 (1935), 368-96; C. Tchernowitz, Toledot ha-Posekim, 1 (1946), 
193-307; J. Levinger, Darkhei ha-Mahashavah ha-Hilkhatit shel ha- 
Rambam (1965); A. Zuroff, Responsa of Maimonides (Diss., Yeshiva 
University, 1966); M. Havazelet, Ha-Rambam ve-ha-Geonim (1967); 
J.T. Dienstag, in: Talpioth, 9 (1968); idem, Ein ha-Mitzvot (1968). as 
PHILOSOPHER AND SCIENTIST: Guttmann, Philosophies, 152-82 
and index; Husik, Philosophy, 236-311 and index; D. Rosin, Die Ethik 
Maimonides (1876); I. Efros, Philosophical Terms in the Moreh Nebu- 
kim (1924); L. Roth, Spinoza, Descartes, and Maimonides (1929); J. 
Sarachek, Faith and Reason: the Conflict over the Rationalism of Mai- 
monides (1935); F. Bamberger, Das System des Maimonides (1935); L. 
Strauss, Philosophie und Gesetz (1935); idem, in: MGwJ, 81 (1937); 
93-105; idem, in: Baron (ed.), op. cit., 37-91 (repr. in: L. Strauss, Per- 
secution and the Art of Writing (1952), 38-94); idem, in: PAAJR, 22 
(1953), 115-30; G. Vajda, Introduction a la pensee juive du moyen age 
(1947), 129-51; J. Becker, Mishnato ha-Filosofit shel ha-Rambam (1956); 
L.V. Berman, Ibn Bajjah ve-ha-Rambam: Perek be-Toledot ha-Filoso- 
fyah ha-Medinit (1959); H.A. Wolfson, in: JQR, 1 (1911/12), 297-3393 
25 (1934/35), 441-67; 26 (1935/36), 369-77; 32 (1941/42), 345-705 33 
(1942/43), 40-82; idem, in: Essays... Linda R. Miller (1938), 201-34; 
idem, in: PAAJR, 11 (1941), 105-63; idem, in: Louis Ginzberg Jubilee 
Volume (1945), 411-46; idem, in: Mordecai M. Kaplan Jubilee Volume 
(1953), 515-30; Z. Diesendruck, in: Jewish Studies... Israel Abrahams 
(1927), 74-134 (Ger.); idem, in: HUCA, 5 (1928), 415-534 (Get.); S. Ra- 
widowicz, in: I. Epstein (ed.), Moses Maimonides (1935), 177-88; E. 
Rosenthal, ibid., 191-206; I. Heinemann, in: MGwy, 79 (1935), 102-48; 
A. Altmann, ibid., 80 (1936), 305-30; idem, in: BJRL, 35 (1953), 294-315; 
A.J. Heschel, in: Sefer ha-Yovel... Levi Ginzberg (1945), 159-88; A. Hy- 
man, in: La filosofia della natura nel medioevo (1966), 209-18; S. Pines, 
in: Encyclopedia of Philosophy, 5 (1967), 129-34; A.J. Reines, Maimo- 
nides and Abrabanel on Prophecy (1970). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
(General Works): C. Sirat, A History of Jewish Philosophy in the Mid- 
dle Ages (1985), 157-203; D.H. Frank, “Maimonides and Medieval 
Jewish Aristotelianism, in: D.H. Frank and O. Leaman (eds.), The 
Cambridge Companion to Medieval Jewish Philosophy (2003), 136-56; 
H. Kreisel, “Moses Maimonides,’ in: D.H. Frank and O. Leaman 
(eds.), History of Jewish Philosophy (1997), 245-80; T. Langerman, 
“Maimonides and the Sciences,” in: The Cambridge Companion to 
Medieval Jewish Philosophy (2003), 157-75; O. Leaman, Moses Mai- 
monides (1990); B. Ben-Shammai, “Esrim ve-Hamesh Shenot Mehkar 
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ha-Rambam: Bibliographia 1965-1990, in: Maimonidean Studies, 2 
(1991), 17-42; J. Buijs (ed.), Maimonides: A Collection of Critical Es- 
says (1988); A. Hyman (ed.), Maimonidean Studies (1990-ongoing); 
J.L. Kraemer (ed.), Perspectives on Maimonides: Philosophical and 
Historical Studies (1991); J.L. Kraemer, “The Life of Maimonides,’ in: 
L. Fine (ed.), Judaism in Practice (2001),413-28; H. Levine and R.S. 
Cohen (eds.), Maimonides and the Sciences (2000); David R. Lach- 
terman, “Maimonidean Studies 1950-86: A Bibliography,” in: Mai- 
monidean Studies, 1 (1990), 197-216; T. Lévy and R. Rashed, Mai- 
monide, philosophe et savant (1138-1204) (2004); C.H. Manekin, On 
Maimonides (2005); E. Ormsby (ed.), Moses Maimonides and His 
Times (1989); S. Pines and Y. Yovel (eds.), Maimonides and Philosophy 
(1986); I. Robinson, L. Kaplan, and J. Bauer (eds.), The Thought of 
Moses Maimonides: Philosophical and Legal Studies (1990); F. Rosner 
and S. Kottek (eds.), Moses Maimonides, Physician, Scientist and Phi- 
losopher (1993); I. Twersky (ed.), A Maimonides Reader (1972); I. Twer- 
sky, Studies in Maimonides (1990). AS PHYSICIAN: W.M. Feldman, 
in: I. Epstein (ed.), Moses Maimonides (1935), 107-34; F. Rosner, in: 
Bulletin of the History of Medicine, 43 (1969); S. Muntner, in: Ha- 
Refuah (1954); idem, in: Korot, 3 (1964), 7-8; W. Steinberg and S. 
Muntner, in: American Journal of Obstetrics and Gynaecology, 91 no. 
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MAIMUNA, celebration held by all Maghrebi Jews and many 
Eastern communities at the end of the last day of Passover 
which, according to tradition, is the anniversary of the death 
of *Maimonides’ father *Maimon b. Joseph who lived for 
a time in Fez. In every home, tables are set with food and 
drinks having a symbolic significance, varying according 
to local custom. These include fresh pitchers of sweet milk, 
garlands of leaves and flowers, branches of fig trees, and ears 
of wheat. Usually a live fish (a symbol of fertility) is placed 
on the table, swimming in a bowl. The menu includes let- 
tuce leaves dipped in honey, buttermilk, and pancakes spread 
with butter and honey. There is a “lucky dip,” a bowl of flour 
in which golden objects are placed. In some places a plate 
of flour is set on the table with five eggs and five beans and 
dates set in it. In Oran, vessels of silver and gold are included 
in the table decoration. On this night people eat only dairy 
foods and wafers made of fried dough resembling pancakes, 
known as muflita. No meat is to be consumed. The Jews visit 
each other, taking gifts of food. On the day following the hol- 
iday, the actual day of Maimuna, people go out to the fields, 
cemeteries, or the beaches and organize large social gather- 
ings. In modern Israel Jews of Moroccan extraction celebrate 
the day after Passover with communal outings and picnics, 
and a central gathering is held in Jerusalem. The exact mean- 
ing of the word Maimuna is unknown. A suggestion that it is 
connected with the name of Maimun, the king of the jinns, 
has been questioned by scholars. In an article in Tarbiz (41,2, 
Jan-March 1972), Y. Einhorn quotes new sources to support 
his contention that the name Maimuna is, in fact linked with 
the king of the jinns. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.Z. Hirschberg, Me-Erez Mevo ha-Shem- 


esh (1957); 77. 
[Reuben Kashani] 


MAINE, northernmost New England state, had an estimated 
Jewish population of 9,300 out of a total of 1,277,000 (0.7%) in 
2001. More than 7,000 lived in the southern part of the State 
(in Portland, the largest city, Biddeford, Saco, Brunswick, and 
Bath). Other substantial communities were Bangor, approxi- 
mately 1000; Lewiston-Auburn, approximately 500; Rockland 
approximately 200; Waterville, approximately 200; Augusta, 
approximately 200; and 200 in other parts of Maine in such 
communities as Calais, Gardner, Caribou, Rumford Falls, Old 
Town, Old Orchard Beach and Bar Harbor. A large Jewish 
summer population added considerably to this number but 
was difficult to estimate. 

There were five congregations in Portland, including a 
Chabad center, three in Bangor, two in Augusta, and one each 
in Old Orchard, Biddeford, Augusta, Rockland and Bath. 

The Jewish Community Alliance of Southern Maine, 
located in Portland, and the Bangor Jewish Community 
Council are the two representative Jewish organizations in 
the State. The Cedars Nursing Home, the successor to the 
Jewish Home for the Aged in Portland, is the only such Jew- 
ish facility in Maine. Both Portland and Bangor maintained 
Jewish funeral chapels and Portland also maintained a Jew- 
ish Day School. There were Hillel Foundation groups at the 
University of Southern Maine, University of Maine in Orono 
and at the private Bates, Bowdoin and Colby Colleges. In ad- 
dition, the history of Jewish life in Maine was maintained 
through the Judaica Collection at the Sampson Center for 
Diversity on the Portland campus of the University of South- 
ern Maine and through the Documenting Old Portland Jewry 
project. 

A Jewish Film Festival has been an annual event in 
Portland since 1999. Camp Modin, located in Belgrade and 
founded in 1922, is among America’s oldest overnight camps 
and New England’s oldest Jewish camp. 

Susman Abrams (1743-1830), a native of Hamburg, Ger- 
many, was the first known Jewish resident of Maine. He came 
to the state in the post-Revolutionary period and lived in 
Waldborough, Thomaston, and finally in Union where he op- 
erated a tannery. Abrams married a Christian woman but did 
not himself convert to Christianity. 

Maine had relatively few German or Sephardic Jew- 
ish residents. The Campanal and Decoster families, with Se- 
phardic roots, have been prominent in Maine for several de- 
cades and Joseph M. Papo, who was the executive director of 
the Portland Jewish Federation in 1947-48, wrote the well- 
regarded book Sephardim in Twentieth Century America: In 
Search of Unity (1987). 

German Jews were among the earliest Jewish residents 
of the state and began to settle in Bangor by 1829. Bangor de- 
veloped numerous Jewish institutions and a Jewish cemetery 
was created in Waterville in 1830. 
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These Jews, many of them originating in the Boston area, 
came to Maine as peddlers, walking the roads of the huge state 
and going from farm house to farm house to sell their wares. 
Haiman Philip Spitz was the first modern Jewish settler in the 
Bangor area and helped found, along with five other Jewish 
families, Congregation Ahawas Achim, which was officially 
formed in 1849, although the Rev. Isaac Leeser’s Occident and 
American Jewish Advocate mentions the formation of a Ban- 
gor congregation in November 1847. Because of economic dif- 
ficulties, the synagogue and most of the German Jews who 
founded it, disappeared by 1856. A second group of German 
Jews, who came to Bangor in the 1860s and 1870s, intermar- 
ried itself out of existence within a few years. Yet, Captain A. 
Goldman, most likely a member of one of the Bangor Jew- 
ish families, was the only known Maine Jew to give his life in 
the cause of the Union during the Civil War as a member of 
Maine's 17*" regiment. 

The first German Jew known to have settled in Portland 
was William M. Shine, who was born in Kempen, Prussia, in 
1852 and arrived in Portland in 1867. By the 1870s, there were 
several German Jewish families in the Portland area. The first 
East European Jews began to arrive in Portland in 1866 and 
were peddlers like the German Jews who came to Maine a 
few decades before them. In 1875, the Portland Lodge of Bnai 
Brith purchased a site in Cape Elizabeth. The site became the 
first Jewish cemetery in Portland, the Smith Street Cemetery, 
located in what later became a part of South Portland. 

But there was little organization in the Jewish commu- 
nity of the time, that is until 1886 when Portland celebrated 
its centenary on July 4. Although only a handful of Jewish 
families lived in the community, as Bernard Aaronson des- 
ignated to speak for the small Jewish community of the time 
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observed, “We number sixty families, and over the majority 
portion being of the middle or poorer class, yet content with 
their lot...” 

That contentment was reflected in a sense of pious syna- 
gogue worship, a piety that earned Portland Jewry the nick- 
name of the “Jerusalem of the North” 

The first synagogue in Portland, Congregation Beth 
Judah, was founded in 1883, although informal minyanim 
were held a number of years earlier in private homes. In 1885, 
Reverend Israel Levine became Portland’s first rabbi. A num- 
ber of other synagogues were founded in the years after 1883. 
Congregation Shaarey Tphiloh, founded in 1904, is most likely 
the oldest extant synagogue in Maine, celebrating its centen- 
nial in 2004. One of the earliest Chassidic rabbis to settle in 
America, Rabbi Gershon Ackerman, a Brezner Chasid (from 
the Russian Polish town of Berezno ), came to Portland in 1909 
and lived in the city until 1928. 

The Jews of Maine were fortunate in not having to en- 
dure a large amount of anti-Jewish sentiment. That was re- 
served for Maine’s Catholic population, especially its French 
Catholic community. Know-Nothing activists in the 1840s 
burned down Catholic churches and tarred and feathered 
Catholic priests. 

In the 1920s, the Ku Klux Klan of Maine, part of a rejuve- 
nated national KKK movement, marched through the streets of 
several Maine communities, but aimed most of their animosity 
again at Maine’s Catholics rather than the much smaller and 
less visible Jewish or African American communities. 

But Maine’s Jews were not immune from social restric- 
tions. Many resorts, country clubs, and private social organi- 
zations still restricted Jews by formal or informal means. Fi- 
nally, in the late 1960s, a number of non-Jewish politicians, 
including Maine's governor, Kenneth Curtis, decided to end, 
once and for all, these discriminatory practices. It was a non- 
Jew, Charles W. Allen (1912-2003), the father of Maine Con- 
gressman Tom Allen, a Portland lawyer and member of the 
Portland City Council, who led the struggle to force private 
clubs in Maine to open their memberships to Jews and Afri- 
can Americans. 

Among the most important Maine Jewish family names, 
among others, are those of Stern, Bernstein, Povich, Ber- 
liawsky, Lown, Wolman, Lipman, Goldsmith, Marcus, Cohen, 
Cutler, Escovitz, Glickman, Unobskey and Alfond. They, and 
many other families, have contributed to the success and con- 
tinuity of Jewish life in Maine. 

Other Maine Jews have established their imprint on the 
national scene as well. Hiram Abrams (1878-1926) was a co- 
founder of Paramount Pictures Corporation and founded the 
United Artists Corporation. Shirley *Povich (1905-1997), born 
in Bar Harbor, was one of the best-known and beloved sports 
writers in American journalism who wrote for the Washing- 
ton Post. Albert Abrahamson, born in Portland in 1905, was a 
professor of economics at Bowdoin College and held various 
positions in government including that of assistant director of 
the War Refugee Board, created in 1944 and the only Ameri- 
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can governmental institution that sought to rescue European 
Jews from the Holocaust. 

Louise *Nevelson (1899-1988) was born in Russia but 
came to America in 1904 and settled with her family in Rock- 
land, Maine. She became one of the most famous American 
sculptors. Dahlov Ipcar (born in 1917) is the daughter of another 
famous American Jewish sculptor, William *Zorach. She came 
to Maine in 1936 and settled in Georgetown. She is a renowned 
painter, illustrator, and soft sculptor. Linda *Lavin (born 1937) 
is a movie, television, and Broadway actress. William S. *Cohen 
(born 1940), the son of a Jewish delicatessen owner in Bangor, 
was elected to the United States Congress from Maine in 1972 
and to the United States Senate in 1984. He was appointed the 
US. Secretary of Defense in 1997. Cohen’s mother was not Jew- 
ish and when the rabbi insisted on conversion before his bar 
mitzvah, Cohen was angered and left Judaism. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Band, Portland Jewry: Its Growth and De- 
velopment (1955); M. Cohen, “Jerusalem of the North. An Analysis 
of Religious Modernization in Portland, Maine's Jewish Community, 
1860-1950” (Honors thesis, Brown University, 2000); J.S. Goldstein, 
Crossing Lines. Histories of Jews and Gentiles in Three Communities 
(1992); J.M. Lipez, “A Time to Build Up and a Time to Break Down: 
The Jewish Secular Institutions of Portland, Maine” (Honors thesis, 


Amherst College, 2002). 
[Abraham J. Peck (2"4 ed.)] 


MAINTENANCE (Heb. nizit, mezonot), generally speaking, 
the supply of all the necessaries of the party entitled thereto, 
ie., not only food, but also matters such as medical expenses, 
raiment, lodging, etc. (Sh. Ar., EH 73:7; see *Husband and 
Wife). When, however, the maintenance obligation is based on 
a personal undertaking (see below) and not on the operation 
of law, it will not cover raiment and perhaps not even medical 
expenses, unless the contrary is indicated by the terms of the 
undertaking (Sh. Ar, EH 114:12; Rema, HM 60:3; Siftei Kohen 
thereto n. 14). The liability of maintenance exists generally by 
virtue of law, but in the absence of any legal duty it may also 
be based on a voluntary undertaking (e.g., by the husband to- 
ward his wife’s daughter by a previous marriage). Even though 
it is normally for an unfixed amount, such an undertaking will 
be binding and be governed by the general law of obligations 
(Sh. Ar., HM 60:2, contrary to the opinion of Yad, Mehirah 
11:6; see also *Contract; *Obligations, Law of). 

The liability of maintenance by virtue of law is imposed 
on (1) ahusband toward his wife; (2) a father toward his small 
children; and (3) the heirs of the deceased toward his widow. 
A divorced wife is not entitled to maintenance from her for- 
mer husband (Sh. Ar., EH 82:6; see *Divorce), nor, generally 
speaking, a betrothed woman from the bridegroom (Sh. Ar., 
EH 55:4 and Rema thereto). Only maintenance between hus- 
band and wife, as a liability by virtue of law, will be discussed 
below (see also *Widow; *Parent and Child). 


Scope of the Maintenance Obligation 
The husband’s duty to maintain his wife is one of the duties 
imposed on him by virtue of his marriage as obligatio ex lege 
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(Yad, Ishut 12:2; Sh. Ar., EH 69:2). He has to provide her with at 
least the minimal needs for her sustenance in accordance with 
local custom and social standards (Yad, Ishut 12:10; Sh. Ar., EH 
70:3). In addition and subject to the aforesaid, the wife's right to 
maintenance is governed by the rule that she “goes up with him 
but does not go down with him” (Ket. 61a; Tur, EH 70), ie., the 
wife, regardless of the standard of living she enjoyed prior to 
the marriage, is entitled to a standard of living which matches 
that of her husband and to be maintained in accordance with 
his means and social standing. At the same time, she is not 
obliged to suffer having her standard of living reduced to one 
below that which she enjoyed prior to her marriage, at any 
rate not as compared with the standard of living customary 
in her paternal home with regard to family members backed 
by means similar to those available to her husband, even if he 
should choose a lower standard of living than he can afford 
(Yad, Ishut 12:11; Sh. Ar., EH 70:1, 3 and Helkat Mehokek thereto 
n. 1). Inaddition to providing for all the domestic needs of the 
common household and as part of his duty of maintenance in 
its wider sense, the husband must give his wife a weekly cash 
amount for her personal expenses, again in accordance with 
their standard of living and social custom (Sh. Ar., EH 70:3; 
Helkat Mehokek thereto n. 7). In return for this obligation, the 
husband is entitled to his wife’s “surplus handiwork,’ i-e., to 
her earnings from work done beyond the call of her legal duty 
toward him (Maaseh Yadeha). The said obligation being im- 
posed on the husband as part of his duty to maintain his wife, 
she may, of her own choice, waive her right to the weekly al- 
lowance in order to retain for herself such surplus earnings, 
just as she may waive her maintenance in order to acquire for 
herself the proceeds of her handiwork (Helkat Mehokek loc. 
cit.). The unspent balance of the money given the wife for her 
maintenance belongs to her husband, since he is only required 
to give her an amount sufficient for her needs (Ket. 65b; Yad, 
Ishut 12:13; Pithei Teshuvah, EH 70 n. 1). However, if such bal- 
ance results from the wife's spending less than she requires for 
her own needs, it belongs to herself; she need not invest the 
amount of it and if she should do so, the fruits of such invest- 
ment would belong to her alone (see *Dowry). Another opin- 
ion is that money given by the husband for his wife's mainte- 
nance always remains his own, except insofar as she actually 
expends it on the household or on her own maintenance, and 
therefore any balance, even if saved, belongs to him (see Rema, 
EH 70:3; Pithei Teshuvah, EH 70 N. 1; PDR 2:229 and 289). 

The wife’s right to be maintained in the manner described 
above is independent of the fact that she may be able to main- 
tain herself out of her own property and the fact that her 
husband may be in financial difficulties. She will accordingly 
not be obliged to sell her property or to use fruits thereof, to 
which her husband has no right, in order to facilitate his ful- 
fillment of his obligation to maintain her, since he has under- 
taken the obligation on the marriage and it is also expressed 
in the ketubbah deed in the phrase, “I shall work and support 
you” (see below, Sh. Ar., loc. cit. Pithei Teshuvah, EH 70 Nn. 2; 
PDR 1:97, 101f.). 
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Separated Parties 

In general, the husband is only obliged to maintain his wife as 
long as she lives with him or, at any rate, ifhe is not responsible 
for the fact that they are separated (Rema, EH 70:12). Hence in 
the case of separation of the parties, it is necessary to establish 
which of them has left the common home. 


WHEN THE HUSBAND LEAVES THE HOME. In principle the 
wife’s right is not affected: “She was given to live and not to 
suffer pain” (Ket. 61a) and the husband remains responsible 
for her maintenance (Mordekhai, Ket. no. 273). To frustrate 
her claim, the husband must prove a lawful reason for his ab- 
sence and refusal to maintain her, e.g., her responsibility for 
a quarrel justifying his departure (Rema, EH 70:12). However, 
even in circumstances where the husband is responsible for 
maintaining his wife despite their separation, it will never- 
theless be presumed that he has left her with sufficient means 
to support herself for a reasonable period during his absence 
and therefore, in general, she will not be awarded mainte- 
nance during the first three months following his departure 
(Ket. 107a; Sh. Ar., EH 70:5). For the wife to succeed in a claim 
brought within this period, she must prove that her husband 
has left her without any means at all, or will have to rebut the 
above assumption in some other manner, e.g., by proving that 
her husband left the home as a result of a quarrel or with the 
intention of returning after a short interval but for some rea- 
son failed to do so (Rema, EH 70:12; Beit Shemuel 70 n. 11; Hut 
ha-Meshullash, 1:6, 4). 

The husband is not entitled to demand that his wife 
should work and support herself out of her earnings during 
his absence unless she has expressly or by implication con- 
sented to do this (Yad, Ishut 12:20; Maggid Mishneh thereto; 
Sh. Ar., EH 70:9; Helkat Mehokek 70 n. 33). This is so regard- 
less of whether or not she has been accustomed to working 
prior to his departure and handing over her earnings to her 
husband, according to law. The court will not of its own initia- 
tive investigate the matter of the wife's earnings from her own 
handiwork, but will take this into account only if it emerges 
out of the wife's own arguments. However, if after his return 
the husband can prove that the wife has been working and 
earning during his absence, he will not be obliged to repay a 
loan his wife has taken for her maintenance (see below), to the 
extent that he proves that she was able to support herself from 
such earnings during his absence. In this event he will simi- 
larly be entitled to demand that she refund to him all amounts 
she has recovered out of his property for the purposes of her 
maintenance (Yad, Ishut 12:16; Sh. Ar., EH 70:5). 

When the wife is entitled to maintenance but her hus- 
band leaves her without sufficient means and she does not 
maintain herself out of her own earnings, she has the right to 
borrow for her maintenance and to hold her husband liable 
for the repayment of such a loan (Ket. 107b; Yad, Ishut 12:19; 
Sh. Ar, EH 70:8). This is not the case if prior to his departure 
she was supporting herself by her own efforts and remained 
silent when he publicly disavowed responsibility for debts she 
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might contract, thus seeming to have consented to this (Rema, 
EH 70:12; Beit Shemuel 70 n. 32). The husband's duty to repay 
such a loan is toward his wife only and he is not directly liable 
to the creditor. If, however, the wife has no property of her 
own, or if for any other reason the creditor might have diffi- 
culty in recovering from the wife, he may claim repayment of 
the loan from the husband directly, in terms of the *Shi’buda 
de-Rabbi Nathan (permitting the creditor to recover the debt 
directly from a third party who owes money to the principal 
debtor if the creditor has no other means of recovering from 
the latter (Yad, Ishut 12:19; Rema, EH 70:8)). 

If the wife has sold some of her own property to support 
herself, she will be entitled to recover from her husband the 
equivalent of the amount realized, provided that the facts do 
not demonstrate any waiver of this right on her part, such as 
an express declaration to this effect made by her before wit- 
nesses at the time of the sale, or if at that time there was a suit 
for divorce pending between the parties. If proof to this effect 
is forthcoming, the wife will not be entitled to recover any- 
thing from her husband since it is presumed that as long as 
the marriage tie is in existence, she will not do anything which 
might bring about its complete severance and will therefore 
also be prepared to waive her pecuniary rights against her 
husband (Rema, EH 70:8; Beit Shemuel 70 n. 29; PDR 2:289, 
291f.). Whenever the wife is not entitled to a refund of the 
amounts she has expended, during the period of her husband's 
absence, the earnings from her handiwork will be loans to her 
(Rema, EH 70:8). 

Third parties who of their own accord assist the wife in 
respect of her maintenance are not entitled to be refunded for 
their expenditure - neither from the wife since she has not 
borrowed from them, nor from her husband since he has not 
instructed them to do so — but they are in the position of one 
who “has put his money on the horns of a deer” (Rema, EH 
70:8; see also *Unjust Enrichment). If the wife can prove that 
the assistance was given her in the form of a loan, the ques- 
tion of repayment will be governed by the aforesaid ordinary 
rules concerning a loan for purposes of the wife's mainte- 
nance, even if the assistance was given by her own parents 
(Mordekhai, Ket. no. 273). 


WHEN THE WIFE LEAVES THE HOME. In principle the hus- 
band is not obliged to maintain his wife unless she lives with 
him (see above). Hence the mere fact of her leaving him, or 
her refusal to return to him after she has left him lawfully, pro- 
vides the husband with a prima facie defense against her claim 
for maintenance, since by living apart from him she precludes 
herself from carrying out her marital duties, on due fulfillment 
of which her right to maintenance is dependent. Therefore, to 
succeed in a claim for maintenance in these circumstances, 
the wife must discharge the onus of proving facts justifying 
her absence from the marital home (Rema, EH 70:12; Beit 
Shemuel 70 n. 34; PDR 6:33, 52f.). These may arise either from 
the husband’s bad conduct toward her - e.g., his responsibil- 
ity for a quarrel justifying in law her refusal to continue liv- 
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ing with him together in the marital home (Beit Yosef, EH 70, 
end; Sh. Ar., EH 70:12) — or from other circumstances which 
are independent of the husband’s blameworthy conduct to- 
ward her, such as his refusal to comply with her justified de- 
mand to move to another dwelling or to live away from her 
husband’s relatives who cause her distress (see *Husband and 
Wife). In general it may be said that any reason sufficient to 
oblige the husband to grant his wife a divorce will entitle her 
to claim maintenance from him even though she may have left 
the home, since the fact that the husband is obliged to grant 
her a divorce means that he must acquiesce in their living 
apart; therefore her refusal to live with him entails no breach 
of her duties toward him. Moreover, by unlawfully withhold- 
ing a divorce from his wife the husband prevents her from 
marrying someone else who could maintain her, and there is 
a rule that a husband who, contrary to law, prevents his wife 
from marrying another man renders himself liable to main- 
tain her until he grants her a divorce (PDR 1:74, 77-80). If the 
wife leaves the home on account of a quarrel she has unjustifi- 
ably caused, and generally when she has no justifiable reason 
for living apart from her husband, she will not be entitled to 
maintenance from him. 

For other cases in which the wife forfeits her right to 
maintenance, see *Husband and Wife (s.v. moredet); *Di- 
vorce. 


Claim for Maintenance Cannot Be Assigned or Set Off 
The husband is not entitled to set off against her claim for 
maintenance any pecuniary claim he may have against his 
wife, such as one arising from her sale, contrary to law, of her 
husband's property for purposes of her maintenance during 
his absence. His duty to maintain his wife means to provide 
her with the necessities of life with him, i.e., entails responsi- 
bility for her daily needs with regard to food, raiment, lodg- 
ing, etc. This affords the wife a right against which pecuniary 
debts cannot be set off, since those two differ in their legal 
nature and her daily needs cannot be satisfied by a reduction 
of the debt she owes him (PDR 1:333, 338; 2:97, 99). If, how- 
ever, the wife's claim is based on a right whose legal nature is 
purely pecuniary, e.g., her claim for repayment of a loan she 
has taken for her maintenance, there will be no bar to the 
husband setting off against such claim any other pecuniary 
claim he may have against her, if, for instance, she is indebted 
to him for a loan she obtained from him for the purpose of 
supporting her relatives - he may also set off such pecuniary 
claim against her claim with regard to payment of her ketub- 
bah at the time of their divorce (see PDR 1 loc. cit.). The same 
reason that entitles the wife to receive actual payment of her 
maintenance prevents her from assigning this right to others 
(Beit Shemuel 93 n. 18). 


Arrear Maintenance 

If the wife, although entitled to maintenance, does not bring 
an action for it in the court, she will be unable to claim main- 
tenance for any period preceding the date of bringing her suit, 
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since it will be presumed that she preferred to suffer rather 
than unfold her troubles before the court and her silence will 
therefore be interpreted as a waiver of her right for such a 
period (Yad, Ishut 12:22; Sh. Ar., EH 70:11). This presumption 
may be rebutted by evidence showing that she insisted on her 
rights, e.g., that she demanded her maintenance from her hus- 
band and refrained from instituting action only because of 
his promise to comply without recourse to the court (Rema, 
EH 80:18; Beit Shemuel 80 n. 27); institution of action has the 
same effect for any period thereafter even if a considerable 
amount of time elapses before judgment is given (Rema 70:5; 
Beit Shemuel 70 n. 12; see also *Limitation of Actions). 


Non-payment of Maintenance: Consequences 

On the husband’s failure to maintain his wife in the manner 
to which she is entitled, the court — at her instance — will or- 
der him to do so, whether he refuses payment although he 
has the means to meet it or whether he lacks the means be- 
cause he does not work although he is able to work and earn 
this amount. In other words, the husband will be ordered to 
pay maintenance in accordance with his potential working 
and earning abilities, and not necessarily his actual earnings, 
for he has undertaken in the ketubbah to work and to main- 
tain his wife (Rema, EH 70:3; Helkat Mehokek 70 n. 12). If he 
has sufficient for his own needs only for a single day, he must 
still share this with his wife since he is liable to maintain her 
“with himself” (Rema, EH 70:3). On the other hand, as he has 
to maintain her “with him” only, i-e., to no greater extent than 
he is able in respect of himself, he will be exempt from main- 
taining her if he cannot afford it because he is in a position of 
utter poverty and unable to work and earn for reasons beyond 
his control (Pithei Teshuvah, EH 70 n. 2; Perishah, HM 97 n. 41). 
For the same reason, inability to pay maintenance is excused 
on grounds of the husband's need to repay regular debts, these 
taking preference over the former (ibid.). If the wife should 
not wish to content herself with a claim for maintenance, she 
may possibly be entitled to demand a divorce. 


In the State of Israel 

Maintenance for the wife is a matter of personal status within 
the meaning of article 51 of the Palestine Order in Council, 
1922, and is therefore governed by Jewish law (sec. 51 thereof) 
even when claimed in a civil court by virtue of section 4, 
Rabbinical Courts Jurisdiction (Marriage and Divorce) Law, 
5713 — 1953. So far as a Jewish wife is concerned, the above 
position was left unchanged by the Family Law Amendment 
Maintenance Law, 5719 — 1959, which expressly provides that 
the question of her maintenance shall be governed solely by 
Jewish law (sec. 2; see Supr. PD 15 (1961), 1056, 1058). If the 
husband refuses to comply with a judgment of the court for 
the payment of maintenance, he may be imprisoned for a pe- 
riod not exceeding 21 days for every unpaid installment (Ex- 
ecutive Law 5727 — 1967, sec. 7off.); see also Imprisonment 


for *Debt. 
[Ben-Zion (Benno) Schereschewsky] 
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blood libels. Joseph Samuel *Bloch (1850-1923) contributed 
signally to the defense of Jews and Judaism before meetings 
of workingmen in Vienna and in his activities to combat the 
accusations made by the Catholic theologian and antisemite, 
August *Rohling, at the time of the *Tisza-Eszlar blood li- 
bel case. In 1884 Bloch founded a periodical Oesterreichische 
Wochenschrift, dedicated to the struggle against antisemi- 
tism. His apology Israel und die Voelker was published post- 
humously in 1923. 

Adolf *Jellinek (1820-1892), the chief rabbi of Vienna, 
was active in Jewish defense. His successor Moritz *Guede- 
mann not only combated the bias shown by many scholars on 
Jewish problems but also prompted a widespread information 
campaign to defend Judaism in the Viennese press and in pub- 
lic gatherings. Guedemann also wrote a basic study of Jew- 
ish apologetics, Juedische Apologetik (1906). Among scientists 
who felt compelled to defend the Jews in the face of contem- 
porary antisemitism was the alienist and criminologist Cesare 
*Lombroso, an Italian Jew, whose Lanti-Semitismo e le scienze 
moderne (1894) was intended for this purpose. 

In Eastern Europe also, Jewish apologetics entered the 
lists in the struggle for civil rights. Notable among the Jew- 
ish apologists active in Poland during the first half of the 19 
century were Samuel Baum and Jacob *Tugendhold. The lat- 
ter followed the model of German Jewish apologetic litera- 
ture. His Obrona Izraelitow (“Defense of the Jews”) is a refu- 
tation of the blood libel, while he also attacked the manner in 
which antisemites presented the political and social aspects 
of the Jewish problem. Among apologists in Russia, Isaac Ber 
*Levinsohn was prominent. In his Ahiyyah ha-Shiloni (1864) 
he even renewed apologetics as a form of Christian-Jewish 
dialogue. Taar ha-Sofer (1892), a defense of the Talmud, is di- 
rected against the Karaites, and Efes Damim, a confutation of 
the blood libel, was written during the Zaslavl case. In Russia, 
Jewish apologetics were directed, inter alia, to abolition of the 
restrictions on Jewish residence outside the Pale of Settlement. 
They thus emphasized the role of the Jewish merchant in the 
economy as well as cultural factors. In the 1880s, when indi- 
vidual Jews were accused of taking part in the revolutionary 
movements, Jewish apologists argued that the overwhelming 
majority of Jews were conservative in character. 

An important turning point in Jewish apologetics was 
the rise of Jewish nationalism. A conflict developed between 
Zionists and apologists of the conventional type who still used 
the arguments employed by the advocates of emancipation, 
and in countering the humiliating propaganda of the antisem- 
ites stressed the merits of the Jews. In contrast, the general 
tendency of Zionists was to present the Jews as a people like 
any other nation. Zionism, however, developed its own argu- 
ments, including the historic right of the Jews to Erez Israel, 
which had already been a controversial subject between Jews 
and Gentiles during the Second Temple period. 

The 19" and 20" centuries saw the growth of a specific 
internal apologetics with the object of bringing Jews back 
to Judaism. Jewish apologists of this type included spokes- 
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men of neo-Orthodoxy, Samson Raphael *Hirsch (e.g., in 
Iggeret Zafon) and Isaac *Breuer (Der Neue Kusari, and other 
works). Of this intention, although in another spirit, were 
non-Orthodox writers, such as Max *Brod (Heidentum, Chris- 
tentum, Judentum, 1921), Franz *Rosenzweig (Apologetisches 
Denken), Hermann *Cohen, Edmond *Fleg, Leo *Baeck, 
and others, who advocated a return to Jewish values out of 
the conviction that these include an original and complete 
Weltanschauung by which a man can live a noble life. Jews in 
Germany stressed the honorable part they had taken in the 
German armed forces in World War I. Jewish bodies, such as 
the Anti-Defamation League (see *B’nai *B’rith), the *Alliance 
Israélite Universelle, and the *Central-Verein Deutscher Sta- 
atsbuerger juedischen Glaubens, devoted themselves to issu- 
ing publicity of an apologetic nature. During the Nazi assault 
on Jewish existence, there developed an anti-racist scientific 
literature which furnished Jewish apologists with arguments 
against racism as well as works stressing the prominent role 
played by Jews in world culture. After the *Holocaust, Jews 
such as Jules *Isaac went over to the attack and stressed the 
Christian historic guilt in the annihilation. One of the central 
problems confronting Jewish apologists, mainly in the modern 
age, is of a psychological nature. The anti-Jewish calumniator 
is able to rouse his public by alleging that Jews and Jewish in- 
fluence are a cause of social evils. Jewish defense, on the other 
hand, has stressed that Jews are not responsible. By the very 
negativeness of its argumentation, therefore, modern Jewish 
apologetics has often failed to demonstrate positive Jewish 
values to the public. 
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bach, in: Tarbiz, 17 (1946), 1-11; 20 (1949), 118-22; Ettinger, in: Scripta 
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[Encyclopaedia Hebraica] 


APOSTASY, term applied by members of the deserted faith 
for the change of one faith, set of loyalties, and worship for 
another. The conception of apostasy could not arise in the 
atmosphere of polytheism practiced in antiquity before the 
advent of *Hellenism. The Bible frequently condemns those 
worshiping other gods, but though this is conceived as a hei- 
nous transgression it still lacks the totality of apostasy-con- 
version. 
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Maintenance (Mezonot) in the State of Israel 

Maintenance payments in Israel are determined in accordance 
with Jewish law, as stipulated in Section 2 of the Family Law 
(Maintenance) Amendment Law, 5719 - 1959. In this respect, 
the position described above remained unchanged. This up- 
date will deal with a number of issues in which new arrange- 
ments were established in Israeli law, in both the rabbinical 
courts and the general courts. 


MAINTENANCE UNDER THE LAW OF MEUKEVET MEHAMATO 
(A WOMAN PREVENTED FROM REMARRYING OWING TO 
HER HUSBAND’S REFUSAL TO GIVE HER A GET). In Jewish 
law - and in Israeli law, too, which applies Jewish law - the 
husband’s obligation to pay maintenance derives from the 
fact of the marriage and the husband’s undertaking in the ke- 
tubbah to provide for his wife - an obligation that terminates 
upon divorce. Accordingly, where the husband is obligated to 
grant a divorce — and refuses - the question arises as to how 
this refusal affects his maintenance obligation. Under Jewish 
law, even if the couple do not live together, the husband re- 
mains liable for maintenance, because his refusal to grant his 
wife a get prevents her from marrying someone else, thereby 
denying her maintenance from a potential husband. Further- 
more, in such circumstances a different set of rules applies. 
By law, the husband owns the wife's handiwork (maaseh ya- 
deha) - the fruits of his wife’s labor - and practically, such 
fruits (e.g., income) are deducted from her maintenance. But 
when the maintenance obligation is imposed by reason of the 
husband's refusal to give a get, the latter is not entitled to de- 
duct her income. The explanation is that the husband’s owner- 
ship of his wife’s handiwork against his obligation to support 
his wife derives from the consideration of ill-feeling (eivah). 
In other words - it was instituted in the interests of domes- 
tic peace (shelom bayit) between the spouses (see *Husband 
and Wife). However, when the husband refuses to grant a get 
to the wife, there is no justification for entitling him to her 
earnings, because there is no longer an interest in fostering 
domestic harmony, but rather in terminating the marriage 
with a get. The Israeli Supreme Court thus ruled that a main- 
tenance award based on the wife's inability to marry because 
of her husband is only applicable after the rabbinical court 
has ruled on divorce, in one of the following manners: forcing 
or obligating the husband to grant a get, as well as the more 
“moderate” case in which the court orders the parties to di- 
vorce. This principle was established by the Rabbinical Court 
of Appeals (dayyanim A. Goldschmidt, S. Yisraeli, J. Kapah; 
Appeal 205/5733, PDR 10, 294), and was adopted in a ruling 
of the Supreme Court (comments of President, M. Shamgar, 
CA 792/82, Nuni v. Nuni, 40 (3) PD 744, following Justice M. 
Elon, HC 644/79 Gutman v. the Rabbinical Court, 34 (1) PD 
443, and the comments of Judge Y. Cahn in Hc 661/77 Haber 
v. the Rabbinical Court, 32 (3) PD 324). 


PROCEDURES. In 1975, a chapter dealing with maintenance 
was added to the Civil Procedure Regulations — Chapter 23 
(3) of the Civil Procedure Regulations, 5723 — 1963. Its central 
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innovation was the requirement that every statement of claim 
or defense dealing with maintenance be supported by an afh- 
davit. In addition, a detailed specification had to be submitted 
as an appendix to any claim or defense, detailing the complete 
assets and income of each party (including documentation, 
such as wage slips for an entire year), as well as the sums that, 
in that party’s opinion, would meet the maintenance needs of 
the (rival) parties. Under these regulations, the District Court 
(which had jurisdiction over maintenance cases at that time) 
conducted an initial enquiry based on the material submitted, 
fixing temporary maintenance accordingly, without having to 
conduct a separate proceeding. These regulations also estab- 
lished sanctions for failure to comply with the regulations, by 
not attaching substantiating documentation, concealing par- 
ticulars, or otherwise contravening the regulations. The sanc- 
tions ranged from orders to comply with the regulations, to 
the possibility of accepting the other party’s claims (see, e.g., 
the ruling of the Jerusalem District Court, Am 470/03 Anon. 
vy. Anon.; AM 789/05 AD Vv. AY). 

The Civil Procedure Regulations 5744 - 1984 incorpo- 
rated the same maintenance provisions in Chapter 21 (Regu- 
lations 259-266). In 1995 the Family Courts Law (see Family 
Courts Law, 5755 - 1995) was adopted and the powers of civil 
instances to adjudicate maintenance cases were transferred to 
the Family Court. Maintenance suits are now governed by the 
civil procedure regulations applying to all claims adjudicated 
in the Family Courts (Part 3.1 of the Civil Procedure Regula- 
tions, 5744 - 1984; Regulation 2584 —258GG). 

Apparently, the enactment of procedure related regula- 
tions in the general court system, including with respect to 
the Family Court, led to the enactment of the new regulations 
governing rabbinical courts procedure (1993). Regulation 33 of 
these regulations determined that a maintenance claim must 
be submitted together with the form indicated in Regulation 
211, and the defendant is instructed to follow suit when sub- 
mitting his statement of defense. Pursuant to Regulation 211, 
special forms were prepared for maintenance claims in the rab- 
binical courts, in which, as part of the specification of data, the 
husband is required to declare the sums of maintenance paid 
prior to submission of the claim together with particulars of his 
income and property. A number of rulings have determined 
that failure to attach the specification of data form, or to prop- 
erly complete it, may be taken into account when assessing the 
sincerity of the “inclusion” of a maintenance claim in a divorce 
suit in the rabbinical courts (see FF (Tel Aviv) 16981/96 Dahan 
v. Dahan; on the inclusion of maintenance with a divorce case, 
see *Bet Din Rabbani — Rabbinical Court in Israel). 


ENFORCEMENT OF MAINTENANCE PAYMENT. ‘The State of 
Israel enforced court maintenance awards by means of the 
Execution Office, pursuant to the provisions of the Execution 
Law, 5727 — 1967. This mechanism likewise enforces main- 
tenance awards of rabbinical courts (see under *Rabbinical 
Court; *Execution, Civil). 

Maintenance differs, in principle, from any other mon- 
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etary ruling. In a regular civil file, the court is only required 
to consider the question of whether the defendant is liable or 
not; the defendant's financial capacity to pay the sum of the 
claim does not affect his liability. On the other hand, liabil- 
ity for maintenance, in principle, is based on the financial ca- 
pacity and situation of the liable party, and the sum of main- 
tenance is fixed in accordance with a number of parameters, 
inter alia, the liable parties’ financial ability to pay a particu- 
lar sum of monthly maintenance (after he has borne his own 
expenses). This distinction affects the discretion exercised by 
the head of the Execution Office in determining how a debt 
is paid. Regarding a regular debt, the head of the Execution 
Office may, and is often compelled to, consider the debtor's 
financial situation, in view of which he determines whether 
he should pay the debt in one payment or in installments. Re- 
garding a maintenance ruling, the head of the Execution Office 
does not have such discretion and must implement the court's 
ruling literally, inasmuch as the judicial forum that ruled on 
maintenance (a rabbinical court or the family court) has al- 
ready considered this data and the sum of the maintenance 
ruling was determined on the basis of that data. 

Another difference between collection ofa financial debt 
as distinct from a maintenance debt relates to the use of im- 
prisonment. The Execution Law and Supreme Court rulings 
restricted the cases in which imprisonment can be imposed 
against a person who fails to discharge his civil debt (see the de- 
tailed ruling of Deputy President Judge M. Elon in Hc 5304/92, 
Perach v. the Minister of Justice, 47 (4) PD 715; see in detail: *Ex- 
ecution, Civil). In contrast, Section 74 of the Execution Law 
determines that regarding a maintenance debt, the head of the 
Execution Office may, at the request of the person entitled to 
maintenance, issue an arrest warrant against the debtor, even 
without investigating his financial ability (one of the minimal 
terms required for imprisonment with respect to a civil debt). 
The Supreme Court emphasized the difference between collec- 
tion of a maintenance debt and collection of a regular civil debt: 
the maintenance award is fixed by a judicial instance [after 
having consideration for the liable party’s financial situation]; 
the dependency of the persons entitled to the maintenance on 
the maintenance payments for their sustenance; the fact that a 
maintenance ruling is not final and the debtor may apply to a 
rabbinical court or the family court to alter the amount of the 
maintenance if there has been a change of circumstances jus- 
tifying its alteration (p. 731 of the Perach decision). 

In addition, a special social welfare law was enacted in 
Israel enabling receipt of maintenance payments through the 
National Insurance Institute (The Maintenance (Assurance of 
Payment) Law, 5732 - 1972). According to this law, a person 
with a maintenance ruling in his favor (such as a spouse or 
child) may present a copy of the judgment to the National In- 
surance Institute and the latter will pay the maintenance sum 
on a monthly basis (subject to a statutory ceiling; see Section 
4 of the law). The National Insurance Institute acts on behalf 
of the person entitled to maintenance, and concurrently ini- 
tiates execution proceedings against the maintenance debtor. 
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In this way, those entitled to maintenance receive the monthly 
payment with dignity and without tension or pressure in the 
event of the maintenance debtor's failure to pay. This law is 
particularly effective when the maintenance debtor changes 
addresses and cannot be traced or absconds abroad. The differ- 
ence between the sum awarded as maintenance by the Court 
(either Rabbinical or Family Court) and the sum actually paid 
by the National Insurance Institute, may be collected by the 
entitled party by opening a file in the Execution Office (see 
Section 10 of the law; AM 789/05 AD v. AY). 


[Moshe Drori (2™4 ed.)] 
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MAINZ (Mayence; Heb. 83137) ,7137) ,7397), city on the Rhine 
in Germany. 


The Medieval Settlements 
Mainz is one of the oldest Jewish communities in Germany. 
It is presumed that Jews came to the city as merchants in the 
Roman era and may even have founded a settlement there. The 
date of the first medieval community is uncertain. A church 
council in Mainz declared in 906 that a man who killed a Jew 
out of malice must make amends like any other murderer, 
and presumably there were some Jews in the city at the time. 
The *Kalonymus family of Lucca is believed to have moved to 
Mainz in 917, but the date is not completely reliable. Evidence 
of the existence of a Jewish community is indisputable only 
from the middle of the tenth century. Archbishop Frederick 
(937-54) threatened the Jews with forcible conversion or ex- 
pulsion. They were in fact expelled by Emperor Henry 11 in 
1012 after a priest had converted to Judaism. Soon after, how- 
ever (according to Jewish sources only a month), they were 
allowed to return and continued to play a lively part in the 
trade of the city, which was a commercial center on the Rhine 
and Main rivers. An organized community was in existence 
in the late tenth century (when *Gershom b. Judah was teach- 
ing in Mainz; his son apostatized in 1012), although land for 
a cemetery was not acquired until the time of the expulsion 
(gravestones dating from the 11-14" centuries, discovered 
in 1922 in the fortified inner city, came from this cemetery). 
Many Jews left the city in 1084 after they had been accused of 
causing a fire in which their quarter was also damaged; settling 
in *Speyer, they founded the community there. 

At the beginning of the First *Crusade (1096) the Mainz 
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parnas, Kalonymus b. Meshullam, obtained an order from 
Emperor Henry *Iv protecting the Jews, but nonetheless, and 
in spite of an armed and spirited resistance, on May 27 more 
than 1,000 died - some at the hands of the crusaders and 
many by suicide as an act of *kiddush ha-Shem. Kalonymus 
escaped with a group to Ruedesheim but committed suicide 
the next morning during an attack led by Count Emicho. The 
synagogue (first mentioned in 1093) and Jewish quarter were 
burned down on May 29. Twelfth-century Jews immortalized 
the Mainz martyrdom as an example of supreme *akedah. 
The community slowly recuperated in the following years af- 
ter Henry 1v had permitted those forcibly converted to re- 
turn to Judaism, decreeing that the Jews were also to enjoy 
the “king’s peace” (Landfrieden). During the Second Crusade 
(1146-47) it suffered several casualties (see also *Bernard of 
Clairvaux). During the Third Crusade (1189-92) the Jews of 
Mainz were unharmed because of the resolute protection of 
Frederick 1 Barbarossa; large numbers temporarily went into 
hiding in Munzanberg (near *Friedberg). In 1259 Mainz Jews 
were ordered to wear the Jewish *badge. In 1281 and 1283 nu- 
merous Jews fell victim to the blood *libel; the synagogue was 
also burnt in these years. As a result of these repeated perse- 
cutions some Jews of Mainz, along with those of other Ger- 
man cities, wished, in 1285, to immigrate to Erez Israel under 
the leadership of *Meir b. Baruch of Rothenburg; others es- 
caped the boundaries of the empire. During the *Black Death 
(1349) almost the whole community perished; some of them 
in a battle against the mob, and the majority (6,000 persons) 
in the flames of their burning synagogue and quarter, set on 
fire by their own hands in kiddush ha-Shem. 

In the next decade (following the charter of the German 
Empire known as the Golden Bull of 1356) Jews again began to 
settle in Mainz. The community did not attain its former stand- 
ing, even though a considerable number of Jews settled (in 1385 
they presented the council with 3,000 gulden “out of gratitude” 
for its protection during the anti-Jewish disturbances that had 
broken out in various places). With the gradual transfer, in 
the later Middle Ages, of Judenschutz (“guardianship over the 
Jews”) to the cities, their financial obligations grew heavier. The 
Jewry taxes, granted to the city in 1295 and renewed in 1366, 
became henceforth ever more burdensome. In 1438 Mainz Jews 
left the city after a dispute with the council (they may in fact 
have been expelled); the synagogue and cemetery were con- 
fiscated and the tombstones utilized for building. In 1445 they 
were readmitted, only to be expelled in 1462; permitted to re- 
turn in 1473, they were finally forced to leave the city ten years 
later. The synagogue was converted into a chapel. 


The Community in the Middle Ages 

Until the second half of the 12" century, the Jews conducted 
lively mercantile activities and from a very early date attended 
the *Cologne fairs. Discoveries in the area of the oldest Jewish 
settlement in Mainz provide evidence of commercial connec- 
tions with Greece and Italy. From this period onward *mon- 
eylending became of increased importance in Mainz, as in all 
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German communities. Records of the 12", and especially of 
the 13" century, often reveal that churches and monasteries 
owed money to Jews. In 1213 Pope *Innocent 111 released all 
Christians in the Mainz province who were about to set out 
on a Crusade from paying interest on debts to Jews. Mainz 
Jewry also suffered when Emperor *Wenceslaus annulled 
debts owed to Jews (1390). 

Until the Black Death, Jews were allowed to possess land 
in the city and were recognized as owners of houses. Mainz 
Jews were probably permitted to reside outside the Jewish 
quarter, for the protective wall, customary in other cities, was 
missing. A Judengasse is mentioned in 1218, and at the end of 
the century 54 Jewish houses are recorded. The Jewish com- 
munity was led by a so-called Judenbischof, nominated by the 
archbishop, and by not less than four elders (Vorsteher) who 
together constituted the Judenrat (“Jews council”) from 1286 
until the end of the 14" century. The supreme non-Jewish ju- 
ridical authority was the archbishop (from 1209). A yeshivah 
was founded in the tenth century by the Kalonymides and 
became central under R. Gershom b. *Judah and his pupils 
and contemporaries, Judah ha-Kohen, Jacob b. *Yakar, Isaac 
ha-Levi, and Isaac b. *Judah. Gershom’s *takkanot (“regula- 
tions”), which were applicable to the Rhenish cities, were ac- 
knowledged by all the other German communities and even 
by other European ones, thereby achieving the force of law, a 
fact which enhanced the reputation of Mainz. The chronicle 
of Solomon b. *Samson recounting the kiddush ha-Shem of 
1096 regards Mainz as the main, most ancient, and most fa- 
mous Jewish community on the Rhine; he praises its learning 
and pious way of life (see A.M. Habermann (ed.), Sefer Geze- 
rot Ashkenaz ve-Zarefat). 

From the early 12" century on, *Speyer, *Worms, and 
*Mainz (in Jewish sources named 0”1W (shum), an abbrevia- 
tion made up of the first letter of their names) were recognized 
as the leading Jewish communities in Germany. Synodal as- 
semblies were held in Mainz (1150, 1223, 1250), in which pri- 
marily representatives of the three leading communities took 
part; their resolutions, the takkanot Shum, were acknowl- 
edged by the rest of the communities of Germany. The Mainz 
rabbi, Jacob b. Moses *Moellin (1356-1427; known as Ma- 
haril), promulgated takkanot (chiefly concerned with ritual 
matters) aimed at the German and primarily the Rhenish 
communities. His collection of *minhagim (compiled by his 
pupil Zalman of St. Goar), which rely mainly on Mainz tradi- 
tions, are connected with all German and some non-German 
communities and were used to a large extent in the Shulhan 
Arukh, Orah Hayyim. Outstanding among the many notable 
scholars and personalities in medieval Mainz are, in addi- 
tion to those already mentioned, Nathan b. *Machir b. Judah 
(c. 1100); *Eliezer b. Nathan (c. 1150); *Meshullam b. Kalony- 
mus (c. 1150); *Judah b. Kalonymus b. Moses (c. 1175); and Ba- 
ruch b. Samuel (1200). 


Resettlement and the Modern Community 
In the early modern era only a few Jews lived in Mainz. In 
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1513 the archbishop designated Weisenau, near Mainz, as 
the seat of the rabbinate for the diocese of Mainz, presum- 
ably because few resided in the city itself. These few were 
expelled in 1579, but a new community was reconstituted in 
1583, reinforced by emigration from *Frankfurt (1614), Worms 
(1615), and *Hanau. A rabbi was subsequently engaged and 
a synagogue built (1639; see also *Landesjudenschaft). Dur- 
ing the French occupation (1644-48), the Jews suffered and 
were subsequently subjected to ever-harsher restrictions. The 
permitted number of Jewish families was limited to 20, and 
later 10 (1671); they were allowed to inhabit one special street 
only (ghetto). 

Influenced by the *Toleranzpatent (1784) of *Joseph 11, 
the archbishop-elector improved the legal position of the Jews 
and allowed them to open their own schools and attend gen- 
eral ones. After the revolutionary French occupation of Mainz 
(1792), the *Leibzoll (“body tax”) was abolished and on Sep- 
tember 12 the gates of the ghetto were torn down. Until the 
end of the occupation (1814) the Jews of Mainz were French 
citizens (they sent delegates to the *Sanhedrin in Paris). The 
Napoleonic edict of May 17, 1808, remained in force until 1848. 
After the German war of liberation (1813-15), Mainz passed 
to *Hesse-Darmstadt. Full civil rights, promised in June 1816, 
were not granted. 

In the mid-19" century, the community split when R. 
Joseph *Aub introduced ritual reforms in the newly built 
synagogue (1853). The Orthodox founded the Israelitische 
Religionsgesellschaft, with its own synagogue, and engaged 
Marcus *Lehmann as rabbi; he founded a Jewish school (a 
high school with instruction in foreign languages) in 1859. 
Until the Prussian law of 1876 regulating secession from re- 
ligious communities, the Orthodox remained within the 
community and seceded only later. In modern times, too, a 
number of scholars originated from Mainz, notably Michael 
*Creizenach; Isaac *Bernays; Joseph *Derenburg; and Ludwig 
*Bamberger. Among the former communal institutions were 
the Israelite Home for the Sick and Disabled, the Jewish Sis- 
tership Organization for the Care of Jewish Antiquities, and 
the talmud torah. The Israelitische Religionsgesellschaft pos- 
sessed a school (eight classes and 68 pupils), a library, and 
supplied religious instruction to 30 children. The commu- 
nal budget totaled 220,000 marks in 1931. Twelve communi- 
ties from the surrounding district were administered by the 
Mainz rabbinate. In the 19'* century the Jewish population of 
Mainz increased, but its percentage of the general population 
remained steady: 1,620 Jews in 1828 (5.3% of the total popu- 
lation); 2,665 in 1861 (5.8%); 2,998 in 1871 (5.8%). From then 
on, both numbers and ratio declined, to 3,104 (3.7%) in 1900; 
2,738 (2.5%) in 1925; and 2,730 (1.8%) in 1933. 


Holocaust and Contemporary Periods 

On November 9/10, 1938, the main synagogue (including the 
museum and library) was looted and burnt down. The Or- 
thodox and Polish synagogues suffered similar treatment. On 
May 17, 1939, only 1,452 Jews remained, 70% of whom were 40 
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years or over. A steady flow of emigrants was partly balanced 
by an influx of refugees from the countryside. In March and 
September 1942 the majority of the community was deported 
to Poland and *Theresienstadt. On February 10, 1943, the fi- 
nal liquidation of the community, which had been moved to 
the hospital, took place. After the war, a new community was 
organized, which numbered 80 persons in 1948 and 122 in 
1970 (with an average age of 53). In 1989 the Jewish commu- 
nity numbered 140, and about 1,000 in 2005. The increase is 
explained by the immigration of Jews from the former Soviet 
Union. In 2005 a second (liberal) Jewish congregation was 
founded with about 70 members. It isa member of the Union 
of Progressive Jews in Germany. The congregation wished to 
use the restored synagogue in Mainz-Weisenau, which was 
inaugurated in 1996, as a cultural and educational center on 
Jewish history and tradition for the citizens of Mainz. It also 
planned to build a new synagogue. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Aronius, Regesten; K.A. Schaab, Diploma- 
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(1862); Germ Jud, 1 (1963), 174-223; 2 (1968), 512-21; Salfeld, Martyrol, 
index; idem, Bilder aus der Vergangenheit der juedischen Gemeinde 
in Mainz (1903); idem, in: Festschrift... A. Berliner (1903); idem, in: 
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Martin Philippson (1916), 135-67; E. Carlebach, Die rechtlichen und 
sozialen Verhaeltnisse der juedischen Gemeinden Speyer, Worms und 
Mainz (1901); L. Rothschild, Die Judengemeinden zu Mainz, Speyer 
und Worms von 1349-1438 (1904); Finkelstein, Middle Ages, index, 
s.v. Mayence; S. Levi, Beitraege zur Geschichte der aeltesten juedischen 
Grabsteine in Mainz (1926); idem, in: Menorah (Vienna-Frankfurt), 5 
(1927), 705-16; idem, in: ZGJD, 5 (1934), 187ff.; idem et al. (eds.), Ma- 
genza (1927); Mitteilungsblatt des Landesverbandes der israelitischen 
Religionsgemeinden Hessens, 5, no. 3 (1930), 9-10; 6, no. 1 (1931), 7; No. 
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[Bernard Dov Sucher Weinryb / Larissa Daemmig (2"¢ ed.)] 


MAIORESCU (MAYER), GEORGE TOMA (1928- ), Ro- 
manian poet and author. In Ochii Danielei (“Daniela’s Eyes’, 
1963) the poem “Amintiri ins-xingerate” (“Bloodstained Mem- 
ories”) is a nightmare evocation of his father’s death in a Nazi 
labor camp. This versatile writer's other works include ac- 
counts of a journey to South America, a collection of love 
poems, and Dialog cu secolul si cu oamenii sgi (“A Dialogue 
with Our Century and Its People’, 1967). He has been trans- 
lated into more than 20 languages. 
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MAIROVICH, ZVI (1909-1974), Israeli painter. Born in Po- 
land, he immigrated to Palestine in 1935, settling in Haifa. In 
1947-48 he was a founder member of the New Horizons group. 
Mairovich arrived at abstractionism quite late. In his expres- 
sive compositions, there is always a portrait, a landscape, or a 
still life. He formed a link between abstract-lyrical painters, 
and Israel expressionists. 


MAISEL, ELIJAH HAYYIM (1821-1912), Polish talmudist 
and rabbinic leader. Maisel studied at Volozhin and at the 
age of 20 was appointed rabbi of Gorodok. After serving for 
two years, he resigned the office, devoting the next ten years 
to study. After serving as rabbi in a number of small com- 
munities, he was appointed to the important rabbinate of 
Lomza, and then in 1874 to the even more important one of 
Lodz. He was an erudite scholar, with a great understanding 
of and sympathy for humanity. Though a Mitnagged, he was 
loved by the people of Lodz, most of whom were Hasidim. He 
was a firm and fearless leader, taking an active part in all the 
community’s philanthropic and religious institutions, to as- 
sist which he devoted most of his income. When they lacked 
money, he would borrow and himself guarantee the repay- 
ment. If the wealthy members of the community refused to 
meet these debts, he changed his post, making it a condition 
that the new town paid his charitable debts in his old com- 
munity. On one occasion the community of Bialystok offered 
to pay his debts in Lodz. However, not wishing to lose him, 
the community of Lodz immediately paid the debts. He kept 
open house and none who came for help was turned away 
empty-handed. Though lenient to others in personal religious 
matters, he strove with all his energies to prevent the break- 
down of public religious life. He once stood on the Sabbath 
at the entrance of a Jewish shop until its owner promised to 
keep it closed in future. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: O. Feuchtwanger, Righteous Lives (1965), 


12-15. 
[Mordechai Hacohen] 


MAISELS, ISRAEL AARON (1905-1994), South African 
lawyer and communal leader. Born and educated in Johan- 
nesburg, Maisels was admitted to the bar in 1930. During 
World War 11 he served in the South African Air Force with 
the rank of major. In 1948 he became king’s counsel and 
was leader of the Johannesburg, as well as the South Afri- 
can, Bar for several years. He successfully defended Nel- 
son Mandela and 90 other people of all races in the “Trea- 
son Trial” which ended in 1961. He was appointed a judge of 
the High Court of Southern Rhodesia, retiring in 1963, and 
later acted as a part-time judge of appeal for Botswana, Le- 
sotho, and Swaziland. He served as arbitrator in disputes of 
public concern. Maisels was at various times president of the 
South African Jewish Board of Deputies, the South African 
Zionist Federation, and the United Hebrew Congregation 
in Johannesburg. 


[Louis Hotz] 
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MAISELS, MOSES HAYYIM (Misha; 1901-1984), Hebrew 
writer. Born in Warsaw, Maisels, as a member of the staff of 
the Hebrew papers Ha-Yom and Ha-Zefirah in his native city, 
contributed numerous articles on contemporary and literary 
problems. In 1930 he emigrated to the United States where, 
from 1932, he was a member of the staff of Hadoar and, after 
the death of M. *Ribalow, its editor. In 1959 he emigrated to 
Israel where he became one of the editors of Mosad Bialik, the 
scholarly publishing house of the Jewish Agency for Israel. His 
major work, Mahashavah ve-Emet (1939), is a two-volume es- 
say: the first deals with philosophy in the past and its implica- 
tions for the present; the second, with Judaism in the context 
of general philosophy. An abridged edition appeared under 
the pseudonym of M.H. Amishai (1961) and an English trans- 
lation and condensation was published by A. Regelson under 
the name Thought and Truth, a Critique of Philosophy (1956). 
Among Maisels’ translations are Upton Sinclair’s Oil, pub- 
lished under the pseudonym of M. Avishai (1929); M. Balaban’s 
Polish studies on the history of the Jews (1930-33), and on the 
Frankist movement (1934-35); and Louis M. Epstein’s The Jew- 
ish Marriage Contract (1954). Maisels’ passion for anonymity 
led him to publish under numerous pseudonyms. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 343. 
[Eisig Silberschlag] 


MAISEL-SHOHAT, HANNAH (1890-1972), Israeli pioneer 
and educator, wife of Eliezer *Shohat. Hannah Maisel was 
born in Grodno, Belorussia, and studied education, agron- 
omy, and science in Russia, Switzerland, and France. Active 
in the Poalei Zion movement in Russia, she settled in Erez 
Israel in 1909, and in 1911 founded the first women’s agricul- 
tural farm in Kinneret on the shores of Lake Tiberias, with 
14 pupils (among them the poetess *Rahel (Bluwstein)). In 
1919, she established the first “Labor Kitchen” in Tel Aviv, 
and later the w1zo School for Home Economics. In 1920, she 
was elected to the first executive of w1zo, and in the follow- 
ing year she and her husband were among the founders of the 
first moshav, *Nahalal. From the very first years of her aliyah 
Hannah Maisel-Shohat realized the importance of training 
the young women who had come on aliyah in agriculture and 
home economics, and her initiative, vision, and activity in this 
sphere constitute an important chapter in the history of the 
development of agriculture and education in Israel. In 1929 she 
founded the w1zo Agricultural High School in Nahalal and 
was its principal from its foundation until 1960. As a leader 
of the *Moezet ha-Poalot (Council of Women Workers) she 
was one of the organizers of the first conference of the Labor 
Movement in Erez Israel. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tidhar, 15, 4745-46. 
[Benjamin Jaffe (2"4 ed.)] 


MAIUMAS, a popular licentious feast connected with water 
festivals undertaken in various places (13 according to Lev. R. 
5:3, et al.); four localities were named after it (see below). In- 
formation about the Maiumas festivals is provided by Melalus 
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from Antioch in Syria. He relates that the festival in honor of 
Dionysus and Aphrodite was held every three years, lasted 30 
days, and was celebrated with night-time stage performances. 
An imperial edict issued by the Emperor Commodus, who re- 
newed the Olympic Games, included ceremonies from which 
income was to be channeled to the Maiumas rituals. Accord- 
ing to Livia an attempt to prohibit the festivities - apparently 
by Julian the Apostate — was not a success. 

(1) Maiumas near Gaza served as the port of that city. It 
is first mentioned in the Zeno Papyri (259 B.c.E.; Cairo Pa- 
pyrus 59.006). In the fourth century it became a Christian 
city called Constantia Neapolis, and was consequently freed 
from dependence upon the pagan city of Gaza. It is identified 
with al-Mina, 2% mi. (4 km.) from Gaza, on the Mediterra- 
nean coast. A synagogue with a mosaic pavement represent- 
ing King David as Orpheus and dated to 508/9 c.£. was ex- 
cavated there in 1967. 

(2) A Maiumas located on the coast near Ashkelon is 
mentioned by Antoninus Placentinus. It is perhaps to be iden- 
tified with Khirbat al-Ashraf at the entrance to the Shikma 
Valley (Wadi Sikrayr). 

(3) Khirbat Miyamas has been identified with Shuni, 
east of Caesarea, on the road linking Binyamina and Zikhron 
Yaakov, identified as the village of Kfar Shumi (or Shami) 
from the third century c.z. mentioned in the Jerusalem Tal- 
mud (Hallah 58, 73). The site was probably referred to by the 
Bordeaux Pilgrim in 332 c.£.: “At the third mile from there 
[Caesarea] there is Mount Sina and there is a spring in which, 
should a woman bathe, she will fall pregnant.” Since 1986 exca- 
vations have been conducted at the site by E. Shenhav on be- 
half of the Jewish National Fund. The Roman theater was un- 
covered and it consists of an orchestra, seating arrangements, 
vaults, and a pool, all of which together form an oval complex, 
containing stepped pools with mosaic floors, fountains, and a 
hostel apparently used by pilgrims. Storerooms and residential 
quarters were also exposed, as well as a large public building 
that may have served as a shrine during the water festivals per- 
formed at the site. Some of these festivities would have taken 
place within the semi-circular pool on the other side of the 
theater. This pool had a mosaic floor with built-in recesses for 
flags and was marked with lines and lanes. It is assumed that 
these denoted the directions of the water games and the posi- 
tions taken by the players. Two inscriptions were exposed on 
the floor of the pool, one of which was complete and could 
be read as follows: “In the time of Flavius Marcianus son of 
Antipatris the most honorable consul the work of quarrying 
the mountain from the foundation was completed. The per- 
son mentioned may have been the governor of Caesarea in the 
fourth century c.g. Clearly the water games at the site contin- 
ued during the early part of the Byzantine period. 

(4) Betomarsea in the vicinity of Charachmoba (al-Karak) 
is called Maiumas on the Madaba Map and was connected in 
ancient sources to the Baal-Peor of Numbers 25:3-9. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Strabo, Geographia, 16:2, 21; Ptolemaeus, 
5:15, 5; Jerome, Vita Hilarionis, 3; Eusebius, Vita Constantini, 4:38; 
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G.A. Smith, Historical Geography of the Holy Land (1896*), 190; Avi- 
Yonah, in: BIES, 30 (1966), 221-3; idem, Madaba Mosaic Map (1954), 
no. 14; A. Ovadyah, Qadmoniot, 1 (1968), 124-7, pls. 3-4. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah / Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


MAJD AL-KURUM. Arab village in northern Israel, 10 mi. 
(16 km.) E. of Acre. In the Israel War of *Independence, the 
village capitulated to Israel forces (Oct. 30, 1948). In 1964 Majd 
al-Kurtm received municipal council status. It has an area of 
3.5 Sq. mi. (9 sq. km.) and had a 1969 population of 3,690, most 
of whom were Sunnite Muslims. The village economy was 
based on hill farming, with olive groves, deciduous fruit tree 
orchards, and vegetables and local workshops, stone and mar- 
ble quarries, and factories, particularly for food processing. By 
the end of 2002 the population of Majd al-Kurtim had tripled 
to 11,400 inhabitants, with income less than half the national 
average. Its site is assumed to be identical with the talmudic 
Bet Kerem (“House of Vineyards”), known for its fertile soil 
and rich water resources (Nid. 2:7; Tosef., Nid. 3:11). 


[Efraim Orni] 


MAJDAL AL-SHAMS, Druze village in the N. Golan, at 
the foot of Mt. Hermon. Under Israeli military administra- 
tion after the *Six-Day War (1967), Majdal al-Shams was the 
largest of all Druze villages in the region. In 1968 it had 3,500 
inhabitants whose social and economic services were greatly 
improved after 1967. Profits from its rich fruit orchards in- 
creased and new sources of income were created in tourism, 
construction of new roads (e.g., the one leading from the vil- 
lage to the top of Mt. Hermon), etc. In 1982 Majdal al-Shams 
received municipal council status. The village is spread over 
4.5 Sq. mi. (12 sq. km.) and reached a population of 8,240 in 
2002. Income was about a third of the national average. Maj- 
dal al-Shams maintained friendly contact with the Israeli ad- 
ministration and close contact with the Druze community in 
Israel, while maintaining its contacts with the Druze commu- 
nity across the border in Syria. 


MAJDANEK (Maidanek), concentration and death camp 
on the southeastern outskirts of *Lublin, Poland, in the Gen- 
eralgouvernment, German-occupied Poland. It was also 
called Lublin-Majdanek and Majdan Tatarski, after the sub- 
urb of Lublin in which it was situated. Originally set up on 
July 21, 1941, for Soviet prisoners of war, it was soon turned 
into a camp for Jews and Poles with a maximum capacity 
for 35,000 inmates. Majdanek covered 667 acres; situated 
on the Lublin-Zamosc-Chelm Highway, it was ringed by 
two layers of barbed wire and guarded by 19 watchtowers, 
each 26.5 feet high. It contained 227 buildings, gas cham- 
bers, two gallows, and a small crematorium. The camp was 
divided into six sections which in 1943 contained a women’s 
camp; a field hospital for Russian collaborators attached to 
the German army; a men’s camp for Polish political prison- 
ers as well as Jews from Warsaw and Bialystok; a men’s camp 
for Soviet prisoners of war, civilian hostages, and political 
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prisoners; a men’s hospital camp; and a section for further 
expansion. 

As with Auschwitz, but unlike the other major killing 
centers of Sobibor, Belzec, Treblinka, and Chelmno, Maj- 
danek was also a slave labor and prisoner camp. Also, unlike 
the other major killing centers, which were used almost ex- 
clusively for the murder of Jews, Majdanek’s prisoners were 
more diverse; many died from its primitive conditions, per- 
haps more than died in its gas chambers 

The camp commandants were the ss officers Karl Otto 
Koch (September 1941-July 1942), Max Koegel (August-Oc- 
tober 1942), Hermann Florstedt (October 1942-September 
1943), Martin Weiss (September 1943-May 1944), and Arthur 
Liebenschel (May until liberation on July 24, 1944). 

The first transport, consisting of 5,000 Soviet prisoners of 
war, arrived in the autumn of 1941. They died of starvation and 
exposure. The camp population was mixed: Soviet prisoners of 
war, Polish farmers, Ukrainians, Byelorussians and, of course, 
Jews. The first groups of Jews arrived from Slovakia and the 
Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia (15,000) and then Po- 
land (36,500). Early in 1943, 6,000 Dutch and Greek Jews ar- 
rived, followed by 74,800 Polish Jews, mostly from *Warsaw, 
*Bialystok, and Lublin. Altogether 130,000 Jews were sent to 
Majdanek in 1942-43. 

Until the spring of 1942 prisoners were usually shot in 
a nearby forest, but from October 1942 until the end of 1943, 
Majdanek had three gas chambers located in one building, 
which used both carbon monoxide and, like Auschwitz, Zyk- 
lon B gas to kill prisoners. 

Jewish prisoners who were not killed immediately were 
employed in various work projects in the camp or in the Lu- 
blin area. If further workers were needed in 1942, some trains 
en route to Belzec were stopped and Jews able to work were 
removed before the train resumed its journey toward the 
death camp. 

In May 1943 some 18,000 Jews from the Warsaw Ghetto 
were sent to Majdanek following the Ghetto Uprising and 
some ghetto factories were transferred there. They were not 
to stay long. In the summer of 1943, 10,000 able-bodied Jews 
were transferred from Majdanek for work in “Hasag” camp 
and Auschwitz. 

Toward the end of 1943 a strong partisan movement de- 
veloped in the Lublin district. Uprisings had taken place in 
Vilna and Bialystok, and even in the death camps of Sobibor 
(August) and Treblinka, unnerving the Germans. In retalia- 
tion, they carried out a massacre (euphemistically named the 
“Harvest Festival”) of 42,000 Jews, some of whom had been 
brought from the nearby work camps. This “action” included 
the machinegunning of 18,000 Jews in a single day (Novem- 
ber 3, 1943) in front of the ditches that the victims were made 
to dig to serve as their own graves. 

Between 170,000 and 235,000 persons died or were killed 
at Majdanek. Most died because of the harsh conditions, star- 
vation and disease, torture, forced labor, and despair. The 
number of victims of Majdanek’s gas chambers is unknown. 
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When the camp was liberated by the advancing Soviet 
armies (July 24, 1944), only a few hundred prisoners of vari- 
ous nationalities were still alive. In their hasty evacuation, 
the Germans could not destroy the camp entirely and thus a 
clear remnant of the camps, barracks, gas chamber, and cre- 
matoria remained. The liberation of Majdanek was covered 
widely. Western correspondents had entered the death camp 
and written stories about it. H.W. Lawrence, a correspondent 
for the New York Times, wrote: “I have just seen the most ter- 
rible place on earth.” These revelations were not given the cre- 
dence they deserved. 

Press coverage was intense. Roman Karman, a well- 
known Soviet correspondent, filed this report on August 21, 
1944: 

In the course of my travels into liberated territory I have never 

seen a more abominable sight than Majdanek near Lublin, Hit- 

ler’s notorious Vernichtungslager, where more than half a million 

European men, women, and children were massacred ... This is 

not a concentration camp; it is a gigantic murder plant. 

Save for the 1,000 living corpses the Red Army found 
alive when it entered, no inmate escaped alive. Yet full trains 
daily brought thousands from all parts of Europe to be coldly, 
brutally massacred. 

In the center of the camp stands a huge stone building 
with a factory chimney - the world’s biggest crematorium ... 
The gas chambers contained some 250 people at a time. They 
were closely packed ... so that after they suffocated they re- 
mained standing ... It is difficult to believe it myself but human 
eyes cannot deceive me... 


In the postwar years the Polish authorities established a mu- 
seum and research institute at Majdanek. Poland established 
an impressive memorial at Majdanek and made significant ef- 
forts to preserve the remaining buildings, which are used to 
portray what happened there. More than 500,000 shoes taken 
from prisoners filled one of the barracks. 

In July 1944 the Polish-Soviet Investigation Commis- 
sion began to look into the crimes of Majdanek; it published 
a report in September; 6 of the 1,300 people who had served 
at Majdanek were tried in November 1944, 4 of them were 
hanged. Between 1946 and 1948, 96 additional men were tried 
and between 1975 and 1980 16 former staff members, 6 of them 
women, were tried in West Germany. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Gryn and Z. Murawska, Majdanek Con- 
centration Camp (1966); IMT, Trial of the Major War Criminals, 23 
(1949), index; A. Werth, Russia at War 1941-1945 (1964), 889-99, 
and index; G. Reitlinger, Final Solution (19687), index; Z. Lukaszkie- 
wicz, in: Biuletyn Glownej Komisji Badania Zbrodni Hitlerowskich w 
Polsce, 4 (1948), 63-105; T. Berenstein and A. Rutkowski, in: BZIH, no. 
58 (1966), 3-57; Zeszyty Majdanka, 3 vols. (1965-69) with Eng. sum. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.Z. Murawska, Majdanek (1984). 


[Danuta Dombrowska / Michael Berenbaum (24 ed.)] 


MAJOR, ERVIN (1901-1967), musicologist and com- 
poser. Born in Budapest, the son of Julius *Major, he studied 
composition with Zoltan Kodaly and Leo *Weiner at the 
Budapest Academy of Music (1917-21) and philosophy at 
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the Budapest Scientific University (1920-24). In 1930 he re- 
ceived his doctorate for a dissertation on the relationship 
of popular Hungarian music to folk music. From 1926 to 1928 
he was the editor of Zenei Szemle and later became a member 
of the editorial board of the periodicals Muzsika (1929-30) 
and Magyar muzsika (1935-36). He was also a librarian and 
lecturer of composition, music theory, and history at the 
Budapest Conservatory and at the Budapest Academy of Mu- 
sic. In 1951 he became a member of the musicological com- 
mittee of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences. He was one 
of the founders of Hungarian historical musicology, special- 
izing in the 186 and 19" centuries and in the tracing of Hun- 
garian influence in the works of classical composers. He also 
contributed a number of central articles to the Zenei lexikon 
(“Music lexicon”; edited by B. *Szabolcsi and A. Toth, 3 vols. 
1930, 1965”) and established successful methods of research, 
using public and private archives, periodicals, and collected 
editions of music. His compositions include chamber, piano, 
organ and choral works, and arrangements of old Hungar- 
ian melodies. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online. 


[Israela Stein (2"4 ed.)] 


MAJOR, JULIUS (Gyula Jacob; 1858-1925), composer, con- 
ductor, pianist, and teacher. Born in Kassa (Kosice), Major 
studied with Liszt, Volkmann, and Erkel. He wrote sympho- 
nies, concertos, lieder, and operas, many of which demon- 
strate a felicitous synthesis of the Hungarian national idiom 
and Western European forms. His teaching activities included 
founding and directing the State Music Teachers’ College and 
the Hungarian Women’s Choral Association. 


MAJORCA (Sp. Mallorca), largest and most important of 
the Balearic Isles. It is difficult to determine when Jews first 
arrived in Majorca, but it may be assumed that the settlement 
was ancient because of the island's location at the crossroads 
of the maritime trade routes and its proximity to the coasts 
of both North Africa and the Iberian Peninsula. The presence 
of Jews on the nearby island of *Minorca during the fifth cen- 
tury implies their presence on Majorca also, and several lead 
tablets (attributed to the fourth-fifth centuries) bearing the 
name of Samuel b. Hagi (or Haggai) have recently been found. 
Practically nothing is known of the history of the island from 
the sixth to the eighth centuries - and even less of the his- 
tory of the Jews there during that period. It appears that the 
Jewish settlement was destroyed when the Byzantine general 
Belisarius overcame the Vandals and took Majorca (534 C.E.). 
Similarly, few details are available on the period of the Mus- 
lim conquest. When the *Almohads attacked southern Spain 
(12 century), refugees from Andalusia arrived in Majorca and 
it may be assumed that there were some Jews among them. 
The earliest evidence for the presence of Jews on the island 
during the Muslim period is from 1135, when Ramon Beren- 
guer 111, count of Barcelona, took some Jews of Majorca un- 
der his protection. 
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The Beginning of Aragonese Rule 

When James 1 of Aragon conquered Palma de Mallorca (1229- 
32), there were several Jews in his retinue, noteworthy being 
Bahye and Solomon Alconstantini, from Saragossa, whose 
knowledge of Arabic was greatly appreciated and when the 
distribution of properties took place after the conquest they 
were among the beneficiaries, notably Samuel *Benveniste, al- 
faquim of Count Nufio Sanchez of Roussillon. Properties were 
also granted to Jews who settled in other parts of the island: 
Inca, Petra, and Montiori. In Palma (then named Majorca, 
like the island itself), a residential area was set aside for the 
Jewish settlers in the fortress of Almudaina which was later 
known as “the fortress of the Jews.” With the consolidation of 
Christian rule, Jews arrived from Marseilles and other towns 
of Provence-Languedoc, from North Africa, and even from 
Alexandria in Egypt. The king, who controlled settlement on 
the island, undertook to protect the permanent residential area 
of the Jews in the same way as other places. The Jews, however, 
rapidly left the fortress of Almudaina, settling in the vicinity, 
a move which later led to disputes. Besides the communities 
mentioned above, there were others in Felanitx, Sineu, Alcu- 
dia, Sdller, and Pollensa. James 1 also gave letters of protec- 
tion to Jewish settlers from North Africa, among whom was 
Solomon b. Amar of Sijilmassa (12.47). 

From the start the Jewish settlers integrated into the 
economy of the island; they owned Muslim, Turkish, and 
Tatar slaves, whom they were accustomed to convert to Ju- 
daism, although the civil authorities and the church issued 
a series of decrees designed to prevent this. The papal In- 
quisition was very active against Jewish merchants. Between 
1276 and 1343, except for the years 1285-1298, the Kingdom 
of Majorca that included the Balearic islands and the coun- 
ties of Roussillon and Ceradagne was independent. The in- 
dependent kings of Majorca pursued more or less the same 
policy towards the Jews that was adopted in the Crown of 
Aragon. Under Sancho 1 (1311-24) the synagogue in the city 
of Majorca was converted into the church of Santa Fe. With 
the conquest of Majorca in 1343 by Pedro rv of Aragon, a pe- 
riod of great achievements began for the Jews of the island. 
From that year on, they developed ramified commercial ac- 
tivity. They engaged in the international maritime trade and 
became renowned for their skill in crafts such as gold- and 
silversmithery and shoemaking. In 1250 James 1 confirmed the 
rights of the Jewish settlers, granting them further privileges 
in conformity with his Jewish policy in the kingdom of Ara- 
gon. The problem of interest rates was one of the most severe 
in the relations between Jews and Christians on the island. 
Many royal ordinances dealt with the subject: restrictive de- 
crees were issued; rates which had been fixed were cancelled; 
and occasionally the Jews were obliged to return the interest. 
In other matters, James 1 authorized the Jews of Majorca to ad- 
dress their complaints directly to himself and assured them of 
his protection. In 1254, he assessed their property, along with 
that of the Jews of Minorca and Ibiza, and constituted them as 
an independent taxation group. The community of Barcelona 
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nevertheless continued to influence the island communities 
in their administrative affairs, as well as in all other aspects of 
communal life. In 1269 the Jews of Palma were granted an im- 
portant privilege authorizing them to purchase houses, vine- 
yards, and any other property in and around the town and to 
live in the houses which they had acquired or rented. Toward 
the close of the 13" century, the Jews in Palma lived in the 
area between Temple and Calatrava streets and this quarter 
became the focus of Jewish life in the town until the destruc- 
tion of the community. 

During the early 1270s, James 1 authorized the Jews to 
trade on a credit system with the Christians in textiles, cere- 
als, oil, linen, saffron, and other goods. The Jews of Majorca 
were already fairly prosperous during this period. About 1271 
the community of Palma paid an annual tax of 5,000 sdlidos. 
During the same year, together with those communities of 
Catalonia, *Perpignan, and *Montpellier, it granted the king 
the sum of 25,000 solidos toward the expenses of his cam- 
paign in Leon. He nevertheless forbade Jews to live side by side 
with Christians (1273), although he authorized them to pur- 
chase new houses. James 1 also renewed the permit for a sep- 
arate shehitah on the island. During this period, the preacher 
Raimon Lull, who wielded considerable power on Majorca, 
was active there, conducting religious disputations with the 
Jews with the aim of bringing them over to Christianity. 


From the Time of Alfonso 111 (1285-95) until the Rule of 
Pedro Iv (1343) 
James 1 divided the kingdom of Aragon in his will, setting up 
the independent kingdom of Majorca under his second son 
James 11 (of Majorca). Reigning from 1276, James 11 confirmed 
the privileges which had been granted by his father. In 1285 his 
nephew Alfonso 111 seized the island from him, ruling it until 
1295. Alfonso confirmed a series of privileges and decrees is- 
sued by James 1 and further exempted the Jews from various 
taxes. The Jews of Majorca granted the king a special allow- 
ance of 10,000 sdlidos for his own use, and Alfonso authorized 
them to appeal to him against legal decisions taken by his of- 
ficials, provided that the town’s interests were not prejudiced 
by these appeals (1286). During that year, he also borrowed 
20,000 sdlidos from the trustees of the community. A year 
later, the Jews of Majorca had to assist the king with a special 
contribution of 30,000 sdlidos. At the same time, Alfonso 
showed concern for the regular payments of the debts owed 
to them by Christians, although he occasionally granted to the 
latter a remission of debts for a given period. Continuing to 
make yearly demands for support from the Jewish community 
in addition to the annual tax, in 1290 he imposed a payment 
of 37,000 solidos in reparation for the offense of taking exces- 
sive interest; he also collected 12,000 s6lidos for the right of 
establishing a “Jewish street,’ surrounding it with a wall, and 
installing gates at the points of entry. 

James 11 returned to the island in 1295, reigning there 
until his death in 1311, when he was followed by his son San- 
cho 1. The situation of the Jews further deteriorated until the 
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island was reconquered by Pedro 1v (1343). From the earli- 
est days of the independent kingdom, they were compelled 
to pay tithes whenever they acquired land and houses from 
Christians. Anti-Jewish riots broke out in 1305, and in 1309 
the first *blood libel occurred on the island when several Jews 
were accused of the murder of a Christian child. Riots ensued; 
the king ordered the attackers of the Jews to be punished and 
the activity of Christians within the Jewish quarter to be re- 
stricted. During the same year, similar riots broke out in Inca 
and many Jews were killed. Nevertheless the island admitted 
several Jewish settlers who had been expelled from France 
(1306). Among these was R. Aaron ha-Kohen who studied un- 
der R. Shem Tov Falcén in Majorca and later wrote his Orhot 
Hayyim there. The king even sent an emissary to reassure the 
Jews of their security, and this assurance was reiterated by 
his son, Sancho 1, in 1311. When several Christians from Ger- 
many arrived in Majorca in 1314 the community of Palma ac- 
cepted them as proselytes (even though they had previously 
been rejected by the communities of *Lérida and *Gerona), 
thereby arousing considerable ill feeling on the island. Under 
the influence of Majorca’s bishop, Sancho ordered the confis- 
cation of the synagogue of Palma, which was converted into a 
church, and imposed a heavy fine on the community. A year 
later he ordered the confiscation of the property of the Jews 
of Palma, but left them with enough for subsistence. After the 
fine was paid, Sancho was again willing to take the Jews under 
his protection. During the same year, a long series of regula- 
tions dealing with Jewish matters was issued. The regulations 
concerned community administration, taxes on foodstuffs and 
wine, and commerce. It was prohibited to try Jews on their 
festivals; any Jew who expressed his desire to convert while 
imprisoned was to be confronted with two other Jews, before 
whom he had to declare that his conversion was of his own 
free will; if he reconsidered his decision, he would be autho- 
rized to remain a Jew. It was also stated that the Inquisition’s 
investigations against Jews would not take place without the 
consent of the king; the trustees of the community would be 
authorized to seize those who disregarded communal regu- 
lations and imprison them; a Jew from abroad who came to 
trade in Majorca would be authorized to carry on to Minorca 
with his goods without having to pay any additional taxes. A 
year later, Sancho allowed the Jews of Majorca to import goods 
and property acquired in Moorish countries even though he 
was at war with them. He also authorized the erection of a 
new synagogue to serve as a house of prayer and bet midrash 
but stipulated that it be less splendid then the former build- 
ing. In 1331 James 111, Sancho’s nephew, ordered the viceroy on 
the island to assist the Jews in the erection of the synagogue 
in spite of the opposition of Pope John x x11. 

After the death of Sancho in 1325, the regent Philip, who 
ruled in the name of James 111, confirmed the existing privi- 
leges of the Jews on the island and granted them civic rights. 
Treating them with tolerance, he stopped the legal action 
against several Jewish merchants accused of smuggling goods 
to North Africa (after the merchants had promised to pay 
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him a considerable sum) and in 1327 he prohibited the forced 
conversion of Jews and their pagan slaves. During the reign 
of James 111 (1327-43) a poll tax was imposed on the Jews of 
Majorca. When the Palma community refrained from paying 
this in 1332, the king imposed a fine on it; after some time, he 
reduced the fine for several families. In 1337 he granted the 
trustees of the Majorca community the right to punish those 
guilty of religious or moral offenses, but they were forbidden 
to expel them or to administer corporal punishment. In spite 
of the restriction in the rights of the Jews of Majorca to try 
cases of criminal law, the dayyanim strictly adhered to Jewish 
law and the customs of Spanish Jewry. 


The Organization and Administration of the Majorca 
Communities 

Details of the organization of the Palma community have 
come down from the close of the 13" century. In its communal 
and religious life Majorcan Jewry was very much influenced by 
the Catalan Jewish communities. The rabbis of Majorca were 
in close contact with those of Barcelona. In its administration, 
too, the community followed in the footsteps of the commu- 
nity in Barcelona. In 1296 the community was authorized to 
elect three muqaddimiun or trustees; the right of jurisdiction 
over the Jews was at first in the hands of the communal lead- 
ers, who were even authorized to expel any Jew for disreputa- 
ble conduct. Throughout the period of the independent king- 
dom, the community was generally headed by six trustees and 
an executive council of eight “good men,’ though this council 
does not seem to have functioned regularly. In 1327, when the 
regent Philip allowed four of the trustees to dismiss a fifth who 
had been appointed by Sancho 1, he recognized the exclusive 
right of the Jews of Palma to elect their own officers without 
any outside intervention, even from the king himself. When 
Pedro tv conquered Majorca in 1343, he confirmed the exist- 
ing arrangements. When in 1348 the trustees wished to coopt 
one of the “small taxpayers” on to the committee distribut- 
ing charity funds, one of the “large” taxpayers complained to 
Pedro 1v who supported him, declaring that it was preferable 
that charity be distributed by those who had contributed it. 
In the inter-communal organization for the entire Crown of 
Aragon that met in 1354 it was felt that Majorca was impor- 
tant enough to be represented on the board. In 1356 Pedro 
confirmed a communal regulation excluding physicians and 
brokers from serving as trustees. At that time, the governor of 
the island appointed a “Council of Thirty” which functioned 
until 1374, when the king ordered that the former communal 
leaders were to be responsible for its administration. Members 
of the council were to be elected by the community itself, and 
assisted by members appointed on the recommendation of the 
wealthier taxpayers. Several regulations on the assessment of 
the communal taxes, which indicate an attempt to create a 
reasonably objective assessment system, were confirmed by 
Pedro in 1378. Under the influence of R. Jonah *Desmaestre, 
Pedro issued in 1383 a series of instructions on the organiza- 
tion of communal life: the right to judge criminal law was re- 
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stored to the community; the right of individuals to draw up 
testaments was not to be infringed upon; Jews were not to be 
compelled to hold disputations with apostates; no Jew of Ma- 
jorca would be exempted from communal taxes, nor would 
any extraordinary tax be imposed upon him; no Jew might 
claim office in the community nor would he be exempted 
from public office if such was imposed upon him. Confirming 
these regulations John 1 granted the trustees of Palma the ad- 
ditional right of trying criminal law cases with the assistance 
of five rabbis, either according to Jewish law or Roman law. 
The community of Majorca benefited from these regulations 
until its destruction in 1391. When the Jewish settlement on 
the island was renewed, it appears that these regulations were 
again applied until it ceased to exist. 


From the Reign of Pedro 1v (1343-87) Until the End of 
the Jewish Settlement 

After Pedro 1v conquered the Balearic Isles (13.43), the situa- 
tion of the Jews of Majorca improved. The king’s retinue in- 
cluded the physician Maestre Eleazar ibn Ardut of Huesca and 
Hasdai Crescas, the grandfather of R. Hasdai *Crescas. Imme- 
diately after the conquest, Pedro exempted the Jews of Majorca 
from the taxes imposed upon them by James 111 and canceled 
the bonds for the payment of the poll tax. He reconfirmed the 
privileges which had been granted by James 11, Alfonso 11, 
and the regent Philip, and ordered that those Jews who had left 
the island and newcomers also be given favorable opportuni- 
ties to settle there. One of the supporters of James 111 was an 
alchemist named Menahem who was brought to trial in 1345; 
later he entered the service of Pedro as alchemist, physician, 
and astrologer. In 1346, Pedro decreed that a separate quarter 
be built for the Jews in Inca, in order to prevent both undue 
familiarity and quarrels between Jews and Christians. How- 
ever, it appears that this separation did not apply in practice. 
The island communities suffered extensively at the time of the 
*Black Death and during the plagues which also broke out in 
the 1370s and 1380s. Rioting occurred as an aftermath of the 
plagues, and in 1374 the Christians called for the expulsion of 
the Jews from the island, but both the king and the infante 
John endeavored to restore order. 

At the end of the 1340s, the Jewish physician and scholar 
Judah *Mosconi (Leo Grech) left Greece to settle in Majorca. 
From then until the close of the century, a school of Jew- 
ish astronomers and cartographers developed on the island. 
Among them were Abraham *Cresques (d. 1387), who was 
made a magister mapa mundorum et buxolarum, and his son 
Judah. Both were also granted by royal decree the privilege of 
appointing all the ritual slaughterers on the island. In 1359 R. 
Isaac *Nifoci, an astronomer, was chosen as the companion of 
the king of Aragon (in 1390 he joined the rabbis of the island). 
In the 14 century Majorca became a center of Torah learning. 
*Aharon ha-Kohen of Lunel wrote his Orhot Hayyim there. At 
the end of the 1360s, R. *Isaac b. Sheshet corresponded with 
R. Solomon Zarfati, the talmudist, who was invited to come 
to Majorca by Jucef Faquim. R. Vidal Ephraim Gerondi, as- 
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APOSTASY 


A product of the spread of Hellenistic culture in Erez 
Israel was the group of Mityavvenim (hellenizers), who ac- 
cording to Jewish sources adopted Hellenistic ways of life and 
religious worship during the reign of *Antiochus rv Epiphanes 
in the second century B.c.E. Some scholars take these to be the 
instigators of his persecution of the Jewish faith. In the Books 
of the *Maccabees, the Jews who abetted the officials of the 
Seleucids or joined their armies are described as renegades 
and apostates. The Tosefta (Suk. 4:28) has preserved the tale 
of “Miriam of the House of Bilga [a priestly house] who apos- 
tatized (77~nwiw) and married an official of one of the kings 
of Greece. As the Greeks entered the Temple, Miriam came 
and struck the top of the altar, saying... “You have destroyed 
the property of Israel and did not come to their help in their 
trouble.” The woman appears to express disillusionment with 
the Jewish God. Because of her apostasy, her family was dis- 
qualified from certain privileges and symbols of priestly sta- 
tus. *Tiberius Julius Alexander, the nephew of the philosopher 
*Philo Judaeus, went to the extreme of commanding some of 
the Roman units during the siege and subsequent destruction 
of Jerusalem and the Temple. As described in the Talmud, the 
figure of the second-century scholar and teacher Elisha b. 
Avuyah, who joined the pagan-philosophic camp, disputed 
with Jewish scholars, and ridiculed the Jewish religion, has a 
certain grandeur and is accorded a grudging respect. 

After the rise of Christianity apostasy became an accom- 
panying phenomenon of Jewish life, a problem between Jews 
and their neighbors, and a constant source of irritation to the 
various religious camps as well as to the apostates themselves. 
The forlorn hope of Judeo-Christians (see *Jewish-Christian 
sects) of reconciling the Law with the Cross petered out. By 
the latter half of the second century it had been rejected both 
by the vast majority of Christians and by Jews. The parting of 
the ways between church and synagogue had been reached. 
Acceptance of Christianity that had forsaken the Law was re- 
garded by Jews as apostasy in the fullest sense. The Christian 
dogmas of Incarnation and Trinity gave to the acceptance of 
Christianity an idolatrous character (avodah zarah). 

The history of ferocious persecutions and systematic hu- 
miliations which the Jews subsequently endured for their reli- 
gion (see *History, Jewish; Church, *Catholic; Jewish *Badge; 
*Blood Libel; Desecration of the *Host) combined to invest 
apostasy from Judaism with the character of desertion from 
the persecuted and a crossing over to the persecuting ruling 
power. This attitude was enhanced by the fundamental diver- 
gence between Jewish and Christian approaches to conversion 
to the respective faiths, which led Jews to draw a strong moral 
distinction between apostasy and *proselytism, regarding the 
two in an entirely different light. As developed in Jewish the- 
ory and practice, proselytism to Judaism was made dependent 
on full and deliberate acceptance of partnership in the Jewish 
fate and historical consciousness, as well as of belief in its faith 
and hopes. The attitude to apostasy, however, was conditioned 
by the Christian missionary approach, which, even when ab- 
staining from the use of threats or forcible coercion, still set 
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out to gain converts by compelling Jews to attend missionary 
*sermons and involved automatic betterment of the social 
and legal status of the apostate. This therefore appeared in the 
Jewish view as a vulgar and essentially nonspiritual attempt to 
harm souls through moral pressure and promise of material 
gain. The fear of expulsion or massacre, which always loomed 
in the background, very often was the root cause of apostasy. 
Even an apostate whose sincerity was beyond all doubt, like 
*Abner of Burgos, stated in the 14'" century that the starting 
point for his apostasy was the “revelation” he experienced, in 
which “T saw the poverty of the Jews, my people, from whom 
I am descended, who have been oppressed and broken and 
heavily burdened by taxes throughout their long captivity - 
this people that has lost its former honor... and there is none 
to help or sustain them... when I had meditated on the mat- 
ter, I went to the synagogue weeping sorely and sad at heart. 
And I prayed... And in a dream, I saw the figure ofa tall man 
who said to me, ‘Why dost thou slumber? Hearken unto these 
words... for I say unto thee that the Jews have remained so 
long in captivity for their folly and wickedness and because 
they have no teacher of righteousness through whom they may 
recognize the truth” (Baer, Spain, 1 (1961), 328-9). To those 
who gloried in shouldering the burden of the Jewish fate and 
history, were imbued with love of Jewish culture and way of 
life, and continued to hope for salvation and the establishment 
of God's kingdom in the future, such a motivation inevitably 
appeared the outpourings of a weakling and the self-justifi- 
cation ofa traitor. This attitude was strengthened in regard to 
many apostates who became willing and active virulent en- 
emies of Judaism, like Abner of Burgos himself. 

Naturally, apostasy was not always motivated by debased 
considerations, the historical situation, or meditations of this 
nature. The autobiography of an apostate of the first half of 
the 12" century (Hermannus quondam Judaeus, opusculum 
de conversione sua, ed. by G. Niemeyer, 1963; see *Hermanus 
Quondan Judaeus) demonstrates the effect of gradual absorp- 
tion of Christian ideas and acclimatization to the Christian 
mode of life through everyday contacts and conversation. It 
brought the author, Judah ha-Levi of Cologne, to convert to 
Christianity and become a Premonstratensian monk. 

In the Islamic environment the problems were much the 
same; some apostates attained prominent positions in Islamic 
states and society, the outer expressions of tension caused by 
apostasy being on a smaller scale (see below Apostasy in Is- 
lam). In the perpetual conflict and tensions that existed be- 
tween Jews and Christians in medieval Europe, conversion 
from one faith to another, although rare, was still more fre- 
quent than either side cared to admit clearly. Thus, on the 
occasion of a halakhic deliberation in the 12'* century, the 
talmudist Jacob b. Meir *Iam reported: “More than 20 let- 
ters of divorce from apostates have been written in Paris and 
France... and also in Lorraine... I have also seen myself the 
letter of divorce given by the son-in-law of the late noble R. 
Jacob the Parnas who has apostatized” (Sefer ha-Yashar, ed. 
by S. Rosenthal (1898), 45, no. 25). 
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trologer to the infante John and Solomon Zarfati’s rabbinical 
rival, died a martyr’s death in 1391. During the 1380s, R. Jo- 
nah Desmaestre did much to strengthen religious observance 
on the island and acted as rosh yeshivah in Palma (Simeon b. 
Zemah *Duran was his son-in-law). Together with R. Hasdai 
Crescas, he undertook the reconstruction of the communities 
which had been destroyed during the persecutions of 1391. The 
physician Maestre Aaron Abdal-Hagg was also well-known; 
in spite of the prohibition of 1356, he was appointed as trustee 
of the community of Palma. In 1381 Pedro rv appointed Solo- 
mon b. Abraham Benallell as mustacaf (“town market supervi- 
sor”) over the Jews of Majorca in appreciation of his services, 
also leasing him the right to manufacture soap on the island. 
Granting him a “rabbinical” position in Palma, he authorized 
him to appoint a ritual slaughterer or to slaughter for the re- 
quirements of the community. 

During the second half of the 14 century, the island 
communities developed to the point of gaining the regard of 
the communities of Aragon, and in 1354 Majorca was invited 
to send a delegate to the supreme council of the communities 
of Aragon. In all this period, the Jews of Majorca carried on an 
intensive local trade and supplied goods from North Africa to 
the Spanish mainland. Others continued to engage in agricul- 
ture and crafts, but small craftsmen and owners of small plots 
of land were compelled to sell their land in times of difficulty; 
in an effort to help them Simeon b. Zemah Duran (Resp. 1, no. 
51) attempted to modify the Jewish *usury laws so that they 
would be able to take loans. During the 14" century, the Jews 
of the island still owned slaves and the problems connected 
with their possession which had arisen during the 13'* century 
persisted. Essentially the prominence of the leading Jewish 
merchants was based on their maritime trade in the Mediter- 
ranean, with Alexandria, Sicily, Sardinia, and other places. It 
was these merchants who imported grain to the island in times 
of famine and scarcity, although they were not shipowners; 
there was even a series of privileges which declared that Chris- 
tian shipowners must not refuse cargoes loaded on their ships 
by Jews. Eminent among these merchants was Don Jucef Fa- 
quim (Joseph Hakim) whose family had arrived on the island 
in 1332. In 1365 he argued before the king that he should be 
exempted from taxes because his property consisted of goods 
scattered over many countries and these possessions were in- 
secure; the king ordered the trustees to appoint two merchants 
to assess his payments. In 1370 Jucef Faquim supplied grain to 
the army, which was quartered on Sardinia. When the Jews 
of Majorca complained to Pedro rv in 1351 about sailors who 
took some of their number into captivity and removed them 
elsewhere if they were not redeemed in time, he ordered that 
the captives be set free against the payment of a ransom of 30 
livres of silver. During this period Majorca Jews also engaged 
in moneylending and frequent governmental measures at- 
tempted to reduce the interest rates. 

The form of the Jewish *oath in force in Majorca, es- 
tablished by Pedro in 1352, required them to swear on a text 
containing the Ten Commandments only, without the ad- 
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dition of the reproof sections. In 1359 the king renewed the 
privilege which stipulated that Majorca Jews could not be 
tortured without explicit royal approval. In the same year, he 
authorized the Jews of North Africa to enter and to leave the 
island, against a payment of one-eighth of the price of goods 
which they bought or sold on the island. After the inhabitants 
of the town of Inca had attacked the Jews in 1373, many left 
the island. After several conversions had taken place, the Jews 
of Majorca complained to the king, who in 1373 ordered the 
bishop of Majorca to pay heed to the ancient decree concern- 
ing the conversion regulations (see above). In 1376 the Jews of 
Porreras were set upon by the local population. However, the 
following year Pedro intervened in favor of the Jews, ordering 
them to present their claims in person before the mercantile 
court (consulado del mar). During this period the king con- 
tinued to impose compulsory loans on the Jewish communi- 
ties (especially in 1380 and 1383). 


The 1391 Persecutions 

When news of the anti-Jewish riots sweeping Spain in 1391 
reached Majorca, the leaders of the Jews appealed to Francisco 
Sa Garriga, viceroy of John 1, to find a way of preventing the 
outbreak of similar riots on the island. It was decided to cor- 
don off the Jewish quarter and allow no weapons inside. As 
soon as they heard reports of the riots in Valencia, Jews began 
to leave the island and those who lived in the villages moved 
to the towns, into the fortified Jewish quarters. In Palma the 
riots broke out on July 10; youths bearing crucifixes infiltrated 
the Jewish quarter. Although the gates were closed the mob 
broke them down and massacred scores of Jews. The next day 
the authorities made attempts to mitigate the storm, but on 
August 2 the riots broke out again. The community of Inca 
was completely wiped out, as were those of Sdller, Sineu, and 
Alcudia. Several leaders of the riots were captured, but the 
mob set them free; villagers traveled to the towns in order 
to share in the pillage. Many Jews died as martyrs, notably 
R. Vidal Ephraim Gerondi, and several distinguished per- 
sonalities accepted baptism; among these were R. Isaac Ni- 
foci, who later atoned for his act by emigrating to Erez Israel, 
and Judah Cresques, who became a prominent courtier. A 
list of 111 heads of families who were converted is still extant; 
they were given the names of their baptismal godfathers (sev- 
eral of the converts were named after the viceroy, Francisco 
Sa Garriga). In spite of the governor's prohibition on leav- 
ing the island, many Jews fled to North Africa, among them 
Simeon b. Zemah Duran, who settled in Algiers and held 
rabbinical office there. Majorcan Jewish settlers in North 
Africa speak of a Jewish community of more than 1,000 fami- 
lies in Majorca, prior to the massacres. The figure seems exag- 
gerated but indicates the prestige and splendor the community 
had in Jewish eyes. In September 1391 the peasants demanded 
that the surviving Jews be baptized or put to death; in rejecting 
this demand the authorities explained that Christianity sought 
to achieve conversion through free will and not by force. 
However, the peasants renewed their demands a month later, 
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and it appears that there were numerous converts at that 
time. 

At the beginning of 1392, the authorities took steps to 
normalize the situation. The populace was ordered to hand 
back plundered property; surviving Jews and forced converts 
were required to provide within ten days a written list of the 
debts owing to them; the forced converts were called upon to 
appear before the viceroy and declare whether they desired to 
continue to live in the Jewish quarter or rent houses to Jews 
who had been left homeless; and the inhabitants were or- 
dered to return the doors which they had removed from Jew- 
ish houses. The bailiff of Palma, one of the leaders of the riot, 
was executed in January 1392. Fearing that the island’s peasants 
might rebel, the crown granted an amnesty to the rioters and 
canceled debts to Jews contracted over the previous ten years. 
Despite the governor’s decree forbidding the forced converts 
to leave the island, many fled to North Africa and returned 
to Judaism; among them were members of the Najjar family. 
In January 1393, the governor prohibited further assaults on 
Jews; anyone molesting them would be hanged if he was of the 
lower class and flogged if he belonged to the nobility. Never- 
theless, a new amnesty was granted to the rioters. As early as 
1393, there are instances of the authorities prosecuting forced 
converts who had returned to Judaism. 

In an attempt to reestablish the Jewish communities of the 
island, in 1394 the authorities invited 150 families from Portugal 
to settle there, and they arrived in 1395. At the same time the 
crown granted a writ of protection and exemption from special 
taxes to all Jews who had fled to North Africa and other places 
and wished to return to Majorca. However, their resettlement 
was doomed to failure. In 1413, Vicente *Ferrer visited the is- 
land and induced several members of the community to accept 
baptism. Seeking to undermine the position of the Jews of Ma- 
jorca, Ferdinand 1 issued in 1413 a series of restrictions resem- 
bling the 1412 decrees of Valladolid with an additional provision 
prohibiting the emigration of forced converts to North Africa. 
There was a slight alleviation in the situation during the reign 
of Alfonso v, who included the Jews of Majorca in his favor- 
able decree of 1419 which ordered that copies of the Talmud be 
returned to the Jews; that the system of Jewish jurisdiction be 
set in order; that their synagogue be restored; and that they be 
exempted from forced attendance at sermons. A *blood libel 
was perpetrated in Majorca in 1432, and in 1435 the community 
ceased to exist: 200 persons were converted and the remainder 
fled to join their coreligionists in North Africa. 


The Fate of the Conversos of Majorca 

The papal Inquisition was already active in Majorca during 
the 13" century, but it was only from the beginning of the 15" 
that its activities really made themselves felt. In 1407 a *Con- 
verso who had twice returned to Judaism was condemned to 
be burnt at the stake, and in 1410 Benedict x111 ordered that 
measures be taken against the Conversos of Majorca. Anto- 
nio Murta, the inquisitor of the Balearic Islands from 1420 
to 1436, was responsible for the conversion of many Jews in 
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1435. The Spanish *Inquisition began to operate in Majorca in 
1488. From the start, many Conversos were brought back to 
the Church. Until the close of the 15" century, 346 trials were 
held and 257 persons were handed over to the secular arm 
for the death penalty. During the 16" century, especially after 
1520, the tribunal’s activities decreased, but they were resumed 
with renewed ferocity in 1675 and 1677. In 1675, a large group 
of Conversos from Majorca, referred to by the Inquisition as 
“Portuguese,” was brought to trial. Martyrs included Alonso 
Lopez; others were sentenced in absentia and burned in effigy. 
Among those sentenced in 1677 were Pedro Onofri Cortes 
and Raphael Valis, who were prominent members of the Con- 
verso community. The tribunal's activities reached their peak 
in 1691, when 86 Conversos (including 46 women) were sen- 
tenced and another 39 reconciled with the church. From then 
on its activities appear to have waned. By 1771 the Inquisition 
had sent a total of 594 Conversos to the stake and reconciled a 
further 460 with the church. During the 18" century, tribunal 
officials occasionally arrested Jewish travelers on the Balearic 
Isles on the suspicion that they were Conversos. In 1718 Jacob 
Cardozo Nufiez of Bayonne, and Samuel Nahon and his rela- 
tive Solomon Nahon of Tetuan were arrested. Cardozo was 
imprisoned until 1721. 

Conversos in Majorca were given the name of *chuetas, 
a name which persisted into the mid-20 century. They con- 
tinued to live in separate quarters and all social and public 
advancement were denied to them. They formed a closed so- 
ciety in which the overwhelming majority secretly observed 
Jewish rites, for which they were often brought to trial. It was 
not until the end of the 18" century that the government at- 
tempted to alleviate their condition and in 1782 the Conversos 
were permitted to settle in any part of the town or the island; at 
the same time it became an offense to molest them by word or 
deed. After the French conquest of the island, the Inquisition 
was abolished in 1808 and the Conversos were granted further 
concessions. However, when Ferdinand rv returned to power 
(1814) the Inquisition was reintroduced and its final abolition 
barely improved the lot of the Conversos. In 1856 riots broke 
out against them once more when several prominent members 
of the community sought to join the exclusive Circulo Balear 
club. There was a renewed debate on the place of the chuetas 
within the island’s society toward the close of the 19"* century 
with the publication of the work of the priest José Tarongi in 
1877, condemning their social ostracism and explicitly blam- 
ing the clergy for this. Also influential was the work of Vi- 
cente Blasco Ibafiez, Los muertos mandan (1916). Jews began 
to take an interest in their condition. During the Republican 
regime in Spain (1931), a work by Garao, La Fe Triunfante, was 
republished. Written a century before it sought to stress the 
Jewishness of the chuetas as grounds for their total rejection. 


[Haim Beinart] 


The Jewish Quarter 
The Jewish quarter of Majorca was famous for its size and 
prosperity. It was only at the beginning of the 14"* century that 
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the locality known as the call came into being. It was then that 
the Jews were compelled to live in a separate district. Before- 
hand, many of the Jews had resided in the place called Almu- 
daina. The new Jewish quarter was in the district of the Tem- 
ple and Calatrava. The medieval Jewish quarter included the 
streets known today as C. del Sol, C. Montesion, C. Montser- 
rat, C. Calatrava and all the streets connecting between them. 
In Majorca there were at least four synagogues, including the 
Mayor and the Menor or Nueva. The two famous rimmonim 
found in the cathedral are of Sicilian origin and were bought 
for the cathedral in 1493. In the Archivo del Reino de Mallorca 
there are two beautiful ketubbot. 

[Yom Tov Assis (2"¢ ed.)] 


Contemporary Period 

A small Jewish community — the first since 1435 — was estab- 
lished in 1971 in Palma de Mallorca, the capital of the island. 
This was the result mainly of the efforts of Mr. Alec Kessel- 
man, then the supervisor of the kasher section of a hotel in 
Palma. In reply to his application the Spanish minister of jus- 
tice gave approval to the establishment of the Communidad 
Israelita de Palma de Mallorca on July 8, 1971. In addition 
to services held at a hotel there were weekly services in the 
Palacio de Congresos, Palma. The kasher section of the ho- 
tel was closed, however, in 1978. The community numbered 
around 300 people (although some estimates were higher): 
most were silver- and goldsmiths and a few were small mer- 
chants. Some were successful businessmen and a few even 
left for Spain, where they managed to find a place in Span- 
ish society. In the early 2000s the community maintained 
a synagogue. 
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MAJORITY RULE, deciding a matter according to the ma- 
jority opinion. In the field of the halakhah this rule is applied 
in three principal instances: 

(a) determination of the binding law according to (the 
view of) the majority of halakhic scholars; 

(b) adjudication of dispute by the majority decision of 
the courts’ judges; and 

(c) imposition by majority decision of the community, 
or its representatives, of a communal enactment (see *Tak- 
kanot ha-Kahal), binding on all members of the community. 
The basis for the majority rule is to be found in the exegesis 
of the scriptural phrase, aharei rabbim le-hattot (to “follow a 
multitude...” Ex. 23:2). 


In Deciding the Halakhah 

In the Talmud the phrase aharei rabbim le-hattot was con- 
verted into a decisory canon: “where there is a controversy 
between an individual and the many, the halakhah follows 
the many” (Ber. 9a). The sages of the Talmud explained the 
existence of this rule as a practical necessity, for if the Torah 
had been given in the form of an exhaustive codex, “the world 
could not have existed” (Ty, Sanh. 4:2, 22a; cf. Mid. Ps. 82:3). 
The halakhic opinion that has prevailed is that the law is de- 
cided in accordance with the view expressed by a majority 
of the scholars, and this is so even if in a particular matter a 
heavenly voice (see *Bat-Kol) should declare that the law is 
according to the minority opinion (BM 59a). 

The individual may continue to express his opinion 
that the majority has erred, but may not instruct in practice 
according to the minority opinion; if he actually instructs 
others to follow the minority opinion, he becomes (when 
there is a Sanhedrin) a *zaken mamre (i.e., a “rebellious 
scholar”; Maim., Yad, Mamrim, 3:5-6). If a majority of scholars 
should arrive at the same conclusion but each for a different 
reason, some scholars hold this to be a majority opinion 
which is binding while other scholars hold the contrary view 
(Maggid Mishneh, Ishut 7:12; Maharik, resp. nos. 41, 52, 94, 
102). 

Some of the geonim and rishonim took the view that a mi- 
nority opinion is to be preferred above a majority opinion of 
scholars of lesser wisdom. This question first arose in a respon- 
sum of Hai Gaon concerning a court decision on the concrete 
matter in issue, and not as concerns deciding of the halakhah 
in general (Geonim Kadmoniyyim, resp. no. 144; Ramban nov. 
Sanh. 23a; Sefer ha-Hinnukh, no. 67). Some of the scholars op- 
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posed this opinion, holding that the law is always as decided 
by the majority (Haggahot Asheri, Av. Zar. 1:3; Siftei Kohen, 
supplementary note to yD 242), while other scholars laid down 
that whenever the minority opinion is qualitatively superior to 
the majority opinion, the position is as if opinions are divided 
equally and either may be followed (Ramban nov. Sanh. 23a; 
Ritba, RH 14b). In the Shulhan Arukh, the most authoritative 
code of Jewish law, determination of the halakhah is generally 
made by application of the majority rule, the author (Joseph 
Caro) having adopted for himself the principle that the bind- 
ing halakhah was to accord with the opinion held in common 
by any two of three great halakhists preceding him, namely 
Alfasi, Maimonides, and Asher b. Jehiel - or with the major- 
ity opinion selected on a different basis if a particular matter 
had not been dealt with by the three above-mentioned schol- 
ars. See *Codification of Law. 


Decision by the Court 

Within its plain meaning and read within its context, the 
above-mentioned scriptural passage (Ex. 23:2) has reference 
to a judgment of the court. The sages of the Talmud derived 
therefrom an additional interpretation relating to the field of 
criminal law - in which there is need for a specific majority, 
ie., of two at least: “Thou shalt not follow after the many to 
do evil - I conclude that I must be with them to do well. Then 
why is it written [to follow] after the many to change judg- 
ment? [It means that] thy verdict of condemnation shall not 
be like thy verdict of acquittal, for thy verdict of acquittal is 
reached by the decision of a majority of one, but thy verdict 
of condemnation must be reached by the decision of a major- 
ity of two” (Sanh. 1:6 and cf. Mekh., Kaspa 20). Some schol- 
ars explain the need for a specific majority in matters of the 
criminal law on the basis that in matters of the civil law no 
judgment solely condemns or solely absolves, since any suit 
involves two litigants and what is to the one’s benefit is to the 
other’s detriment; whereas in criminal law matters the judg- 
ment is condemnatory, i.e., to the detriment of the accused 
(Tos. to Sanh. 3b). 

A majority is only required in the event that a judicial 
decision has to be made in a concrete case before the court, 
whereas in deciding the halakhah in the criminal law field - 
outside the context of instant litigation - a simple majority of 
one suffices as it does in all other cases (Resp. Radbaz, Li-Le- 
shonot ha-Rambam, no. 1690). 

The amoraim question how a judgment in a civil law 
matter, arrived at by majority decision, should be worded. It 
was decided, in accordance with the opinion of R. Eleazar, 
that the judgment must be written in the name of the court 
without mention being made of the names of the judges fa- 
voring one view or the other (Sanh. 30a; Maim., Yad, Sanh. 
22:8); similarly, that a judgment given by a majority decision 
must be signed also by the judge dissenting therefrom (Tj, 
Sanh. 3:10; Avkat Rokhel, no. 19; Mabit, vol. 2, pt. 1, resp. no. 
173; HM 19 — Urim, n. 4). Hai Gaon’s opinion (see above) that a 
preponderance of wisdom should be preferred above numeri- 
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cal majority, also with reference to court decisions, and even 
that the opinion of one individual may prevail against that of 
the many, remained generally unaccepted in later generations. 
Even those who favored wisdom above a numerical majority 
as the basis for deciding the halakhah, agreed that the major- 
ity opinion was to be preferred as the basis for a judgment by 
the court in the concrete matter before it (Sefer ha-Hinnukh, 
no. 67; Ramban nov. Sanh. 23a). 


Communal Decisions and Enactments 

The view that has prevailed in Jewish law is that communal 
resolutions and enactments are passed by a decision of the ma- 
jority and bind the minority (see Elon, in bibl., 11 n. 34). 

This general view was dissented from by Rabbenu Jacob 
*Tam, who held that only after an enactment had been passed 
by the whole community might the majority lay down fines 
for transgression thereof, and that the minority could not 
be compelled by the community to comply with a decision 
of the majority to which it had been opposed (Mordekhai, 
BK 179 and BB 480). The doctrine of aharei rabbim le-hattot 
has been relied upon by the scholars in support of the right 
to pass a communal enactment by majority decision (Rosh, 
resp. no. 6:5). 

According to some of the scholars, the ordinances of a 
guild or an association - as distinguished from communal en- 
actments - must be passed with the consent of all members 
in order to be binding (Ramban, nov. BB 9a; Nimmukei Yosef, 
BB ga; Lehem Rav, no. 216). 

In the case of a judicial tribunal, it was laid down that 
a majority decision is not binding unless all the judges have 
participated in the proceedings and the judgment is that of 
the majority of the full complement (Sanh. 5:5). Some scholars 
deduced therefrom that also a communal enactment passed 
by majority decision is not binding unless the minority has 
participated in the proceedings (Rashba, vol. 2, resp. no. 104; 
Maharik, resp. no. 180; Maharit, vol. 1, resp. no. 58). Since this 
ruling, if followed, might enable the minority to impose its 
will on the majority by absenting itself from the discussions 
of the community, it came to be laid down in the course of 
time that the decision of the majority shall be binding despite 
the minority’s nonparticipation in the discussions leading 
thereto. The scholars supported the conclusion either on the 
basis of a presumption that the absentee minority impliedly 
agrees to accept the decision of the majority which exerts it- 
self to participate (Mishpat Shalom, no. 231; ibid., Kunteres 
Tikkun Olam, “vav’), or on the basis that the minority im- 
pliedly delegates authority to the majority (Hatam Sofer, HM, 
resp. no. 116); custom too is relied upon by some scholars 
in support of the majority rule of those participating in the 
proceedings in communal legislation (Mabit, vol. 1, resp. no. 
264). If the community has delegated authority to its repre- 
sentatives, the latter decide by majority decision, but only if 
the minority too is present (Penei Moshe, vol. 2, resp. no. 110; 
Birkei Yosef, HM 13:7). 

[Shmuel Shilo] 
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Halakhic Decision-Making and the Importance of 
Minority Opinions 

The determination of practical halakhah by the majority does 
not contradict the concept of freedom of expression nor de- 
tract from the importance of any view, even if that view is a 
lone view. 

Early Jewish law, as reflected in the sources, is character- 
ized by its anonymity and its uniformity. Prior to the era of 
*Hillel and *Shammai, halakhic disputes were rare, since any 
problem which arose was resolved by the Sanhedrin, which 
enjoyed complete judicial authority (Sanh. 88b; Tosefta, Sanh. 
7:1). From the generation after Hillel and Shammai — i.e., the 
beginning of the first century —- and until the end of that cen- 
tury, following the destruction of the Second Temple and a 
concomitant decline in the status of the Sanhedrin, the hal- 
akhic world split into two schools of thought — the School 
of Hillel and the School of Shammai (see *Bet Hillel and Bet 
Shammai). Each school practiced the law in accordance with 
its own beliefs, while differences even extended to legal ques- 
tions with fundamental and basic ramifications: 


When the disciples of Shammai and Hillel, who had insuffi- 
ciently studied, increased in number, disputes multiplied in 
Israel and the Torah became as two Torot (ibid.). 


Practically speaking, this period of pluralistic halakhic rul- 
ings could not continue for long, as it led to the possibility 
that families belonging to one school of thought could not 
marry into the other, thereby dividing the nation into two 
separate endogamous groups. At the beginning of the second 
century, when the center of Jewish law moved from Jerusalem 
to Yavneh, with Rabban Simeon ben Gamaliel 11 as its head, 
the original uniformity in practical application that had pre- 
viously existed in the halakhah was restored. 

In deciding between the opinions of the School of Hil- 
lel and the School of Shammai, the Sages ruled that “both are 
the words of the living God, but the law is in accordance with 
the School of Hillel” (TJ, Ber. 1d). 

It was this trend toward deciding between opposing 
views that led to the early stages in the process of redaction of 
various legal collections which later constituted the basis for 
the redaction of the Mishnah. Nevertheless, during the process 
of redaction of the Mishnah, the divergent views and disputes 
among the various tannaim were preserved and recorded. 
One reason for this is stated explicitly in the Mishnah itself 
(Eduyyot 1:5), namely: that should a later court of law see fit to 
rule in accordance with the individual opinion, it would be at 
liberty to do so. In the words of the Tosefta: “Rabbi Judah says: 
Why is the minority view recorded [in the Mishnah] alongside 
the majority view.... So that a [later] court that agrees with the 
minority view can rely on” (Tosefta, Eduyyot 1:4). 

Rabbi *Samson of Sens (France, Palestine; 12 and 13** 
centuries) interprets the aforementioned sources as follows: 


Even though the individual opinion was not accepted in the first 
instance, and the majority disagreed with the individual, a later 
generation may arise, the majority of whom might agree to the 
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opinion of the individual, and then the matter will be decided 
in accordance with their opinion. All of the Torah was transmit- 
ted to Moses in this fashion: there are considerations to purify 
and considerations to render impure. (Moses) was told: How 
long will we have to clarify every situation? He said to them: 
“The rule is according to the majority; however, both opinions 
are the words of the living God” 


According to this interpretation, there is no such thing as an 
absolute and unequivocal ruling. In every case there are mul- 
tiple considerations. While the final ruling in halakhic deci- 
sion-making is indeed determined by the majority, a different 
majority at another period in time might arrive at a different 
conclusion. In the Supreme Court of the State of Israel, this 
justification for citing minority opinions has been presented - 
on the basis of the sources cited above - as an explanation for 
the crucial need to present minority opinions in fundamen- 
tal court rulings (FH 13/80 Hendeles v. Bank Kuppat Haam 35 
(2) PD 785, p. 796; HC 669/85 Kahane v. Knesset Speaker, 40 (4) 
PD 393, 404-420 per Justice Menachem Elon). 

An additional explanation, that is both connected to 
and founded on the previous one, is the pluralistic nature of 
the halakhah - not in terms of practical actions, but in terms 
of opinions. The halakhah accepts uniformity in halakhic 
decision-making as an operative necessity. On the theoretical 
plane, however, it considers each and every opinion as impor- 
tant, and it sees the importance of presenting the full spec- 
trum of halakhic views. A sage who disputes the opinion of his 
fellows - even after the Sanhedrin has ruled against his 
opinion — may continue to adhere to his opinion, so long as 
he does not rule accordingly for others. Such a sage will not 
be considered to be a “rebellious elder” (Mishnah, Sanhe- 
drin 11:2). 

This position, which sees the multiplicity of opinions and 
the importance of transmitting all of those opinions to the 
learning community as a value, may be found in the words of 
halakhic authorities of later eras. 

Rabbi Hayyim ben Bezalel Ashkenazi states that, if hal- 
akhic authority were to rule in accordance with a particular 
opinion on one day, and in accordance with a different opinion 
on the next day - “this would not be evidence of any change 
or deficiency which would cause us to say that the Torah has 
become, God forbid, as two Torahs; on the contrary - such 
is the way of the Torah, and both are the words of the living 
God” (Vikkuah Mayim Hayyim (Introduction), par. 7; Po- 
land, 16 century). 

Rabbi Solomon Ephraim of Lonshitz (Keli Yakar, on 
Deut. 17:2) applies the same statement to the legal decision 
of a judge in a case adjudicated before him. In his opinion, 
in every case there are considerations in either direction, and 
there is no absolute ruling of pure or impure, permitted or 
prohibited. That is why, when a court of law rules, we must 
always rely on its rulings; the court has ruled in accordance 
with the intellectual discretion of the majority of its members, 
a fact that endows their opinion with obligatory validity. This, 
however, does not detract from the essential truth of the op- 
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posing opinion, in and of itself. Rabbi Jehiel Michal Epstein 
(Arukh ha-Shulhan, uM, Introduction; beginning of 20" cen- 
tury) sees the diversity of opinions as the glory of the Torah. 
He compares it to a choir made up of many voices: 


For those who truly understand, all of the disputes of the tan- 
naim and amoraim, the geonim and the posekim are truly the 
words of living God, and each of them have validity in the hala- 
khah. In truth, that is the glory of our holy and pure Torah. All 
of the Torah is called “song,” and the glory of a song is when 
the voices are different from each other. That is the essence of 
its beauty. 


These words regarding the phenomenon of multiple opinions 
as an integral part of the world of the halakhah, have been 
cited and discussed at length in the rulings of the Supreme 
Court of the State of Israel by Justice Menachem Elon, in the 
Neiman case, in the Shakdiel case, and in the Kestenbaum 
case. In all of these cases he relied on those sources in order 
to establish the legitimacy of different and divergent opin- 
ions in the realm of halakhah, in the spectrum of political 
opinions in the State of Israel, and in the field of public ad- 
ministration in the State of Israel (EA 2/84 Neiman v. Chair- 
man, Central Elections Committee, 39 (2) PD 225, 292-296; HC 
153/87 Shakdiel v. Minister of Religious Affairs, 42 (2) PD 221, 
263-264; CA 294/91; CA 294/91 Burial Society v. Kestenbaum, 


46 (2) PD 464, 505-506). 
[Menachem Elon (2"¢ ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.H. Freimann, in: Yavneh, 2 (1947/48), 
1-6; LA. Agus, in: Talpioth, 5 (1950), 176-95; 6 (1953), 305-20; B. 
Reicher, in: Sinai, 33 (1953), 174-7, 244-6, 383f.; A.I. Zaslanski, ibid., 
36 (1954/55), 451-4; LA. Agus, in: JQR, 45 (1954/55), 120-9; ET, 9 (1959), 
241-339; B. Lipkin, in: Ha-Torah ve-ha-Medinah, 2 (1960), 41-54; S. 
Federbusch, in: Mazkeret... T.H. Herzog (1962), 575-81; M. Elon, in: 
Mehkarei Mishpat le-Zekher A. Rosenthal (1964), 1-54; M.P. Golding, 
in: JSOS, 28 (1966), 67-78; A.J. Blau, in: Torah she-be-al Peh, 10 (1968), 
128-34. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Elon, Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri (1988), 
1:227f., 320, 397, 443-44, 552, 562, 583f., 718f., 813, 820; 2:870-78, 947f., 
1007, 1016, 1018, 1094f., 1212; 3:1465, 1553f.; idem, Jewish Law (1994), 
1:256, 383; 2:485, 541f., 672, 683, 886f., 996, 1004; 3:1061-1072, 1147f., 
1218, 1228, 1230, 1317, 1452; 4:1740, 1845f.; idem, Jewish Law (Cases 
and Materials) (1999), 493-522, 524-33; A. Grossman, “Majority and 
Minority in the Teachings of 11'-Century Ashkenazic Sages” (Heb.), 
in: Proceedings of the Sixth World Congress of Jewish Studies, Section 
B (1973), 135-140; J. Kaplan, “Majority and Minority in the Decisions 
of Medieval Jewish Communities” (Heb.), in: Shenaton ha-Mishpat 
ha-Ivri (1997), 213-280. 


MAKAI (Fischer), EMIL (1870-1901), Hungarian poet and 
playwright. Born in Mako, Makai was the son of Rabbi Enoch 
Fischer. In 1884 he entered the Budapest rabbinical seminary, 
but during his years there he spent much of his time writing. 
Finally, in 1893, after much heart searching and with the en- 
couragement of the great Jewish poet Jozsef *Kiss, he decided 
to give up his rabbinical studies and devote himself entirely 
to writing. 

Makai began the first, exclusively Jewish phase of his lit- 
erary career with a collection of lyric verse, Valldsos énekek 
(“Religious Hymns,’ 1888). This was followed by a biblical 
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drama, Absalon (1891), and Zsido kélték (“Jewish Poets,” 1892), 
translations from the works of leading Hebrew writers in me- 
dieval Spain. These had an epoch-making effect on Hungar- 
ian literature, and established Makai’s reputation as a poet. 
In 1893, his paraphrase of the Song of Songs (Enekek éneke) 
was published. Unlike almost all his contemporaries, Makai 
was an “urban poet,” a type virtually unknown in Hungar- 
ian literature. 

In his second, “worldly” phase of creative writing, Makai 
wrote primarily about love, notably in the collection Margit 
(1895). His plays include the three-act verse comedy Tudds 
professzor Hatvani (“The Learned Professor Hatvani,” 1900), 
depicting the life of a humorous Faustian character. From 1892 
Makai translated more than 100 operettas which, by reason 
of his masterly metrical technique, established the style of 
the Hungarian operetta. They included Abraham *Golfaden’s 
Sulamit and Bar Kochba, the former a major success on the 
Hungarian stage. A two-volume selection of Makai’s writings 
was published in 1904. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Magyar Zsid6 Lexikon (1929), s.v.; Magyar 
Trodalmi Lexikon, 2 (1965), 178; F. Vanyi (ed.), Magyar Irodalmi Lexikon 
(1926), s.v.; N. Varkonyi, A modern magyar irodal6m 1880-1920 
(1928), index; K. Sebestyén, Makai Emil (Hung., 1923); Makai Emil 
munkdi (1904), introd. by G. Molnar; Révai nagy lexikona, 13 (1915), 


s.v.; Mezey, in: IMIT (1912), 158-69. 
a [Paul Blau] 


MAKAROYV, town in Kiev district, Ukraine. Jews were first 
mentioned in 1721, and in 1765, 217 Jews were counted there 
as paying poll tax. Jews were occupied in leasing and trade 
in alcoholic beverages. The Jewish community had grown to 
848 in 1847. During the 1840s, R. Nahum *Twersky, the grand- 
son of Menahem Nahum the Maggid of *Chernobyl, estab- 
lished his court in Makarov and the town became a center of 
Hasidism. The number of Jews had risen to 3,953 (c. 75% of 
the total population) in 1897. From the second half of the 19‘ 
century there existed within the town boundaries a Jewish 
farm colony with 32 families, but it was destroyed during the 
Civil War. Most of the shops were in Jewish hands. On July 
6, 1919, a band of peasants invaded the town and looted it for 
eight days, also killing a few Jews. On August 15-18 the Mat- 
veenko band killed 20 Jews and looted and burned down 20 
shops. When this was followed in September of the same year 
by a pogrom which claimed over 100 victims, perpetrated by 
the soldiers of *Denikin’s army, the Jewish population left for 
*Kiev and other towns in the vicinity. Only 152 Jews remained 
in Makarov in 1923. Some returned and in 1926 there were 585 
(out of a total population of 2,943). In the 1930s many left for 
bigger cities, and in 1939 there were 269 Jews (out of a total of 
3,368). Makarov was occupied by the Germans on July 10, 1941, 
and after a while 100 Jews were executed. The others hid but 
were found and 149 Jews were taken to Kiev and murdered, 
probably in Babi Yar. In 1970 the Jewish population was esti- 
mated at about 150 (30 families). The synagogue was unused, 
having been closed down by the authorities. 

[Yehuda Slutsky / Shmuel Spector (274 ed.)] 
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MAKHSHIRIN 


MAKHSHIRIN (Heb. 7'?W379), eighth tractate in the order 
Tohorot, in the Mishnah and Tosefta. The word makhshirin, 
the causative hiphil form of kasher (“to be fit”), means “those 
things which render fit? but it is here used in a technical sense. 
In accordance with Leviticus 11:34, 37-8, that food can become 
liable to ritual impurity only if it has been moistened by water, 
makhshirin is employed to refer to all liquids which have this 
quality. For the same reason, the tractate is sometimes called 
Mashkim (“Liquids”). It is laid down on the basis of verse 38 
that there must be some intention or desire on the part of the 
owner that the food be so moistened, and the tractate deals 
primarily with these two points - the liquids which render 
food liable to ritual impurity and the intention of having 
the food moistened. Every possible cause of foods becoming 
moist is detailed — from rain, ordure, damp walls, absorption 
of water in the food’s vicinity, dripping through a leak in the 
roof, bilge water, steam caused by rain dripping on hot iron, 
the juice of grapes, etc. The tractate concludes (6:4-8) with a 
discussion of liquids other than water which render produce 
susceptible to impurity. Epstein has pointed to various layers 
which can be detected in Makhshirin. According to him 1:3 
belongs to the Mishnah of R. Joshua; 1:4 to that of Akiva; 5:2 
and 6:2 to Meir; and 6:3 to Judah b. Ilai, Akiva’s disciple. He 
maintains that Joshua's ascription of Mishnah 6:4 (Ter. 11:2) to 
“the sages” is evidence that it is an early one. Mishnah 6:8 is in- 
teresting in that, although mishnayot and beraitot usually con- 
tain only the discussions of colleagues, this Mishnah also gives 
disciples’ questions and Akiva’s reply (cf. Epstein, Tanna’im, 
88). The standard text of mishnah 5:1 deals with a drunken 
man who pushes someone into the water. S. Lieberman has 
shown that the text is corrupt. The correct reading should be 
“if he pushed him in order to injure him” (Jeshovero, 21? not 
leshokhero, 112%), and is one of several mishnaic references 
to the prevalent custom of dangerous water sports, of which 
the rabbis strongly disapproved. In the Tosefta there are some 
passages of historical interest. One tells of the overruling by 
the rabbis of Joshua b. Perahyah’s ruling declaring all Alexan- 
drian wheat (a major source of supply) unclean (3:4) and the 
alterations made by the farmers of Sepphoris in their methods 
of harvesting in order to remove the suspicion of defilement 
from their produce (3:5-6). Genizah fragments of the tractate 
have been found and their alternate readings throw light on 
several passages (JJLG, 18 (1927), 28ff.). Neusner (1980) de- 
voted a study to the form-critical analysis of the Mishnah, 
using Makhshirin as his primary focus. The Mishnah of this 
tractate was translated into English by H. Danby (1933), while 
J. Neusner published a translation of both the Mishnah (1991) 
and the Tosefta (2002). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Lieberman, in: Sinai, 4 (1939), 57-58; idem, 
Tosefet Rishonim, vol. 4 (1939); Epstein, Tanna’im, passim; idem, The 
Gaonic Commentary on the Order Toharot (Hebr.) (1982); H. Albeck, 
Shishah Sidrei Mishnah, 6 (1959), 411-3, 512-6. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
puy: J. Neusner, A History of the Mishnaic Laws of Purities (1974-77), 
vol. 17; idem, Form Analysis and Exegesis: A Fresh Approach to the In- 
terpretation of the Mishnah (1980); idem, From Mishnah to Scripture 
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(1984), 89-92; idem, The Philosophical Mishnah, 2 (1989), 251-56; 
idem, Purity in Rabbinic Judaism (1994), 97-102. 


MAKKABIM-RP’UT (Heb. 1977072379), urban community 
in central Israel, midway between Tel Aviv and Jerusalem. It 
received municipal council status in 1990. In 2002 its popula- 
tion was 10,700, occupying an area of 1.4 sq. mi. (3.5 sq. km.). 
In 2003 its municipality was united with that of the nearby 


city of *Modi’in. 
[Shaked Gilboa (2™ ed.)] 


MAKKEDAH (Heb. 17773), Canaanite city in the Shephelah 
which marked the farthest limit of the Israelite pursuit of the 
five kings who united to punish Gibeon but were defeated 
at Aijalon (Josh. 10). The kings fled to a cave at Makkedah 
where they were captured and executed by hanging in the 
Israelite camp. The city was afterward conquered and de- 
stroyed and, accordingly, the king of Makkedah is mentioned 
in the list of defeated Canaanite cities (Josh. 12:16). In the 
topographical description of Judah, it is located, with Lach- 
ish, in the southern Shephelah (Josh. 15:41). Eusebius places 
the city 8 mi. (c. 13 km.) to the east of Eleutheropolis (Bet 
Guvrin; Onom. 126:22ff.). The identification of the ancient 
site is uncertain. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abel, Geog, 2 (1938), 378; Aharoni, in: Af- 
las Yisrael (1956), Map 1x: 4c; J. Garstang, Joshua-Judges (1931), 394; 


Aharoni, Land, index. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


MAKKOT (Heb. nid; “Flagellation”), fifth tractate in the 
order Nezikin, in the Mishnah, Tosefta, and Babylonian and 
Jerusalem Talmuds. The tractate deals with three separate 
topics and is a continuation of the preceding tractate Sanhe- 
drin, as it also deals with judicial punishments administered 
by the courts. The first chapter discusses the laws of plotting 
witnesses (“zomemim”; Deut. 19:16-20), the kind of testimony 
that constitutes such plotting, when such witnesses are punish- 
able by the sentence they intended the court to impose upon 
the accused, and when their punishment is merely flogging. 
Chapter 2 contains an exhaustive treatment of circumstances 
under which the inadvertent murderer is banished to a city 
of refuge (Num. 35:6f.; Deut. 19:2f.), those liable and those 
exempt from banishment, the character of the cities of refuge 
and the protection they afford, and the connection between 
the death of the high priest and the return of the manslayer to 
his hometown (Num. 35:25). Chapter 3 gives a list of offenses 
for which the penalty is flogging; discusses whether flogging 
is incidental to offenses punishable by death, and describes in 
detail the imposition of the penalty. The tractate ends with an 
aggadic passage on the value to Israel of the commandments 
and a summation of the principles which inspire them. An 
interesting mishnah (1:10) deals with capital punishment: “R. 
Eliezer b. Azariah says: A Sanhedrin that effects a capital pun- 
ishment once in 70 years is branded a destructive tribunal. R. 
Tarfon and R. Akiva say: Were we members of the Sanhedrin, 
no person would ever be put to death. [Thereupon] Rabban 
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Simeon b. Gamaliel remarked: If so, they [these rabbis] would 
multiply shedders of blood in Israel” 

The Tosefta consists of five chapters (ch. 2 is found only 
in the Erfurt manuscript published by Zuckermandel). Chap- 
ter 1 of the Tosefta parallels chapter 1 of the Mishnah; chapter 
2, Mishnah 2:1-4; chapter 3, the remainder of chapter 2; while 
chapters 4 and 5 correspond to chapter 3. De Vries maintains 
that the Mishnah and Tosefta in this case both derive from an 
earlier compilation which the Tosefta follows closely, but from 
which the Mishnah deviated considerably. In his opinion the 
Mishnah was originally divided into five chapters — as is the 
Tosefta - and that it was later abridged into three chapters. 
The Babylonian Talmud has Gemara on all three chapters, but 
the Jerusalem Talmud only on the first two. In addition, the 
Babylonian Talmud on Makkot is much richer in aggadic ma- 
terial. It concludes with the moving story of a group of rabbis 
who were shocked to see a jackal emerging from the recess of 
the Holy of Holies. All with the exception of Akiva, burst into 
tears, while he laughed. He explained his joy with the obser- 
vation that with this calamity the worst prophecy about the 
Jews had been fulfilled, and one could now anticipate that the 
comforting prophecy of Zechariah, “There shall yet old men 
and old women sit in the broad places of Jerusalem” (Zech. 
8:4), would likewise be fulfilled. 

Although the printed editions of the Jerusalem Talmud 
have no Gemara to the third chapter, Lieberman has shown 
that such a Gemara existed, but since the topics with which 
it dealt were discussed in the Gemara to Mishnayot in other 
places, the copyists omitted these duplicated discussions from 
the third chapter of the tractate. In fact, the early authorities 
quote references from the Jerusalem Talmud to Makkot which 
do not occur elsewhere in the existing text. A fragment from 
the Jerusalem Talmud belonging to chapter 2 of Makkot and 
found in the Cairo Genizah has been published by S. Wieder. 
Published translations of the Mishnah include one in Latin, 
with extracts from the Gemara, by J. Coccejus (Amsterdam, 
1629), one in German by HLL. Strack (1910), and one in English 
by Danby (1933). The Babylonian Talmud was also translated 
into English by H.M. Lazarus in the Soncino edition (1935). Al- 
though the imposition of the penalties discussed in Makkot was 
not practiced directly in the Diaspora, yet because of its impor- 
tance for the theoretical discussion of criminal law it is much 
discussed and frequently referred to in rabbinic literature. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Albeck, Shishah Sidrei Mishnah, Seder 
Nezikin (1959), 211-8, 461-7; Epstein, Tannaim, 417; B. De Vries, in: 
Tarbiz, 26 (1956/57), 255-61 (= Mehkarim be-Sifrut ha-Talmud (1968), 
102ff.); S. Klein, in: Kovez ha-Hevrah ha-Ivrit la-Hakirat Erez Yisrael 
ve-Attikoteha, 3 (1935), 81-107; S. Lieberman, Hilkhot ha-Yerushalmi 
le-Rabbenu Moshe b. Maimon (1947), 67f.; S. Wieder, in: Tarbiz, 17 


(1947), 129-37. 
[David Joseph Bornstein] 


MAKLEFF, family of Erez Israel pioneers. 

ARYEH LEIB MAKLEFF (1876-1929) was born in the 
Grodno district of Russian Poland and settled in Erez Israel in 
1891. At the age of 18 he moved from Jerusalem to Petah Tik- 
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vah and worked on his brother's land. Eventually he settled in 
Moza and put many years of labor into the vineyard planted by 
his father-in-law Yehiel Chemerinski, one of the founders of 
the Mahaneh Yehudah quarter in Jerusalem. As an agricultural 
expert he was instrumental in choosing the land for Huldah 
before the Jewish National Fund purchased it. For 25 years his 
home was the center of the settlement of Moza. During the 
riots of 1929, the sheikh of the nearby Arab village, Qalunya, 
promised him that Moza would not be attacked. Nonetheless, 
the settlement was stormed by its Arab neighbors, and Makleff 
was killed along with his wife, BATYAH HAYYAH (b. in Jeru- 
salem, 1877); his son, AVRAHAM (b. 1907); and his daughters 
MINNAH (b. 1905) and RIVKAH (b. 1910). 

MORDECHAI MAKLEEE (1920-1978), Aryeh Leib’s young- 
est son, survived the slaughter of his family by taking shelter 
in a neighbor’s home and grew up to become chief of staff 
of the Israel Defense Forces. Born in Jerusalem, he received 
a religious education and graduated from the Reali school 
in Haifa in 1938. He joined the Special Night Squads led by 
Orde Wingate against Arab terrorists. In 1940 he joined the 
British army and was sent to officers’ school. He saw action 
in World War 11 with the *Jewish Brigade in Italy. In 1948 he 
was the commanding officer of the Haganah unit that cap- 
tured Haifa and represented the Haganah in its negotiations 
with the Arabs of the city. He then took part in the battle for 
Mishmar ha-Yarden and the lightning operation to capture 
eastern Galilee. He headed the Israel delegation to the armi- 
stice talks with Lebanon and Syria. In 1949 Makleff became 
assistant chief of staff under Yigael *Yadin, and in 1952 he re- 
ceived the appointment of chief of staff, a post which he held 
for a period of one year. In 1958 he became managing direc- 
tor of the Dead Sea Works, and ten years later was appointed 
director of the Citrus Marketing Board of Israel. 


MAKO (Hung. Mako), town in S. Hungary. Jews were first 
authorized to settle in Mako in 1740. In 1748 they founded a 
hevra kaddisha in the town, and the community was proba- 
bly organized at that time. A Jewish school was also opened. 
The first synagogue was erected in 1814, and the magnificent 
great synagogue was built in 1914. After 1868 the community 
was split into two factions and in 1870 the Orthodox built 
a synagogue. There were 158 Jews in Mako in 1773, earning 
their livelihood mainly from trade, especially in onions which 
grew abundantly in the surroundings. There were also Jewish 
craftsmen. From 154 in 1824 the Jewish population increased 
to 1,200 by 1858. The Jews numbered 1,928 in 1918, 2,380 in 
1920, and 1,125 in 1941. The first rabbi of the town was Jacob 
Selig (1773). Others were Solomon *Ullman (1826-1863), who 
maintained a yeshivah, and Enoch Fischer (1864-1896), the 
father of the poet Emil *Makai. The last rabbis were the his- 
torian A. *Kecskeméti (1898-1944) and M. Vorhand (Ortho- 
dox). The renowned journalist and publisher Joseph *Pulitzer 
was born in this town. After the German invasion (March 19, 
1944) a ghetto was set up for the 3,000 Jews of Mako and the 
surrounding area. All were transferred to Szeged at the end 
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of June and deported to “Auschwitz, with some going to Aus- 
tria; only around 600 returned to reestablish a community in 
1949. The synagogue was demolished in the late 1960s. In 1970 
there were 98 Jews in Mako. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Kecskeméti, A csanddmegyei zsid6k tor- 
ténete (1929); A. Scheiber, in: MHJ, 12 (1969), 5-18. 
[Alexander Scheiber] 


MAKOW MAZOWIECKI (Pol. Makéw Mazowiecki; Rus. 
Makov), town in Warszawa province (before 1795 Mazovia 
province), Poland. An organized Jewish community is trace- 
able to the second half of the 16" century. At the end of the 17 
century a Jew, Nachman ben Nathan, was executed as a result 
of a blood libel. King Augustus 111 (1733-63) confirmed the 
rights of the Jewish community. According to the 1765 census, 
1,258 poll tax payers, of whom 827 lived in neighboring vil- 
lages, were under the jurisdiction of the Makow kahal. Of the 
113 Jewish families (431 persons) living in Makow, 54 owned 
their houses; 21 families earned their livelihood as craftsmen 
(tailors, carpenters, tinsmiths). The Jewish population num- 
bered 2,007 (72% of the total population) in 1808; 4,090 (90%) 
in 1827; 4,100 in 1856; and 4,400 in 1897. Of rabbis in Makow 
in the 18 century the following are known by name: Moses 
ben Gershon, Abraham Abish and David ben Zion Jehezkel 
(d. 1815), dayyan and Maggid, who was a central figure in the 
historical controversy between Hasidim and Mitnaggedim. Of 
the 19 century rabbis mention should be made of Arye Leib 
Zunz, Eliezer Hakohen Lipschutz, and Judah Leib Graubard. 
Nathan Chilinowicz founded a yeshivah at the end of the 19" 
century which existed until 1939. 


Holocaust Period 
At the outbreak of World War 1, there were about 3,500 Jews 
in Makow Mazowiecki. Shortly after the German invasion of 
Poland, another 500 Jews settled there. At the end of 1940 sev- 
eral hundred young Jewish men were deported to the nearby 
forced-labor camp in Gasiewo. In September 1941 the ghetto 
was established. On Nov. 5, 1942, the Germans concentrated 
Jews still living in the smaller places of Makow county in the 
ghetto. A few days later (Nov. 14-18, 1942) the first deporta- 
tion to the *Treblinka death camp took place, and over 500 
Makow Jews were exterminated there. On Dec. 8-12, 1942, all 
the remaining Jews (over 4,000) were deported to Treblinka 
and exterminated there. No Jewish community was reconsti- 
tuted in Makow Mazowiecki. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Mahler, Yidn in Amolikn Poyln in Likht 
fun Tsifern (1958), index; B. Wasiutynski, Ludnos¢ Zydowska w Polsce 
w wiekach xIx i XX (1930), 18, 25, 48, 70, 75, 78, 184; A. Eisenbach 
et al. (eds.), Zydzi a powstanie styczniowe, materiaty i dokumenty 
(1963), index; Sefer Zikkaron li-Kehillat Makov Mazovyetsk (Yid. and 


Heb., 1969). 
[Stefan Krakowski] 


MAKUYA. The word “Makuya” is the Japanese translation of 


the Hebrew phrase Ohel Moed 7179 25N, the meeting place 
between God and man, the dwelling place of God’s Shekhinah 
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(Ex. 29:42-43), and has been adopted by an indigenous Japa- 
nese group of Bible believers, strongly identified with the cause 
of Israel and believing that the Japanese people have histori- 
cal connections with ancient Israel through the dispersion of 
the Lost Tribes. Makuya was founded in May 1948 by a char- 
ismatic leader, Abraham Ikuro Teshima (1910-73), who was 
then a successful businessman and ardent Christian believer. 
He emphasized the importance of the personal encounter with 
the Spirit of God and the return to the dynamic faith of the 
original Gospel of early Hebraic Christianity, as opposed to the 
dogmatic, institutionalized, European-dominated churches. 
He tried to revive the devastated spiritual condition of postwar 
Japan by proclaiming the words of the living God (Amos 8:11). 
He said, “The Bible is the light to all peoples and the biblical 
faith perfects all religions. Even today the God of Israel is liv- 
ing and vividly intervenes in the human society with his abun- 
dant goodness and mercy.’ His followers believed that he was 
divinely endowed with spiritual power and prophetic vision, 
and attributed to him many miraculous deeds by his prayers. A 
commentator on the Bible and prolific writer, Teshima main- 
tained that deeper understanding of the Jewish faith, its peo- 
ple and history, is essential to the full comprehension of the 
Bible. Makuya now counts some 50,000, mainly in Japan but 
also in the United States, Brazil, Mexico, Greece, Israel, and 
other Asian countries. Their religious life is somewhat akin to 
the early hasidic movement with characteristics of hitlahavut 
(exuberant joy) and total commitment to God. The religious 
thinkings of Rabbi A.I. *Kook, Martin *Buber, and Abraham 
*Heschel are among the cherished elements of their belief. 
Their fervent love of the Bible and firm attachment to Zion 
brings hundreds of Makuya pilgrims annually to Israel. Over 
250 Makuya students have been sent to Israeli kibbutzim to 
work together with the people of the Bible, and to study He- 
brew and the biblical background. Some of them continue 
their academic studies in universities. They have published 
their first Hebrew-Japanese dictionary. The Makuya see in the 
establishment of the State of Israel - founded at the same time 
as their movement, as they stress — and the unification of Jeru- 
salem a fulfillment of biblical prophecies. Israel is the experi- 
mental nursery of God and Jerusalem the capital of His uni- 
versal kingdom; Divine history of redemption unfolds around 
the city of Zion. Whenever the Makuya get together they sing 
secular and religious Hebrew songs, many of them the songs 
of modern Israel. They adopt Hebrew names, observe the Sab- 
bath, and keep a form of kashrut. They light candles on Friday 
evening, break hallah, and read from the siddur. Their view 
of the world is informed by a profound admiration for Israel 
and the Jewish people. Their love for Israel often finds practi- 
cal expression: a Makuya volunteer was wounded in the 1967 
Six-Day War and in the wake of the Israeli victory a Makuya 
“pilgrimage” marched through Jerusalem carrying a banner 
proclaiming “Congratulations on the Greater Jerusalem.” In 
the fall of 1973, in the aftermath of the Yom Kippur War and 
the Arab oil boycott, Teshima and thousands of his follow- 
ers staged a massive pro-Israel demonstration in downtown 
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Tokyo. And in 1975, when the United Nations condemned 
Zionism as a form of racism and racial discrimination, they 
sent a petition of protest containing 37,000 signatures to the 
uN General Secretary. Makuya show great hospitality to visit- 
ing Israelis and Jews, and it is possible to find Makuya Hebrew 
speakers in most important Japanese towns. To some extent 
their admiration for Jews derives from the Christian part of 
their ideology. But, in addition, it springs from the national 
nature of Judaism - the idea that Judaism is the religion of the 
Jewish people - and from Zionism. The Makuya are intensely 
nationalistic and, in some ways, are looking towards the re- 
demption of the Japanese nation which will be modeled upon 
the redemption of Israel. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Parfitt, The Lost Tribes of Israel: the 
History of a Myth (2004); idem, The Thirteenth Gate (1987). 
[Akira Jindo / Tudor Parfitt (24 ed.)] 


MALACH, LEIB (pseudonym of Leib Salzman; 1894-1936), 
Yiddish poet and dramatist. Born in Zwolen, Poland, he hada 
traditional education, lived in Warsaw in 1907-22, and worked 
at various trades until his literary talent was discovered by the 
novelist H.D. *Nomberg. From 1922 until his death in Paris, 
he lived in a number of countries, his longest stay being in Ar- 
gentina. He began his literary career with songs and ballads, 
later turning to prose and drama. His travel sketches were 
widely read, and his drama Ibergus (“Overflow,’ 1926) about 
white slave traffic helped in the struggle against this social evil 
in Buenos Aires. His novel Don Domingo’s Kraytsveg (“Don 
Domingos Crusade,’ 1930) is an epic of adventurous and ide- 
alistic Jewish life in Latin America. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 2 (1927), 431-4; LNYL, 
6 (1965), 4-8; M. Ravitch, Mayn Leksikon (1945), 135-7; L. Malach 
Bukh (1949); Bleter tsum Ondenk fun L. Malach (1936), incl. bibl. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.G. Branover (ed.), Rossiiskaia evreiskaia 


entsiklopediia, 2 (1995), 232. 
7 [Melech Ravitch] 


MALACHI, BOOK OF, the last (12**) book of the section 
of the Bible called *Minor Prophets. In the Qumran frag- 
ment 4QxIIa, however, Malachi seems to be followed by 
Jonah. It contains “The pronouncement of the word of the 
Lord to Israel by Malachi” (Mal. 1:1). The Hebrew word (Heb. 
°821) (malakhi) means “My messenger.” According to A. von 
Bulmerincq, the word could be a shortened form of 9x27 
(malakhiyyah, “messenger of the Lord”). However, since this 
name is not found elsewhere in the Bible, the Septuagint, in 
which it appears as malakho (“by the hand of His messenger”), 
is probably right in not regarding it as a personal name. The 
Targum follows the masoretic text, but adds a note to the ef- 
fect that “My messenger” is *Ezra: “by the hand of My mes- 
senger whose name is called Ezra the scribe.” The same tra- 
dition is mentioned and accepted by Jerome. Had Ezra been 
the author of the book, however, it is unlikely that his author- 
ship would have been thus concealed. In fact, the occurrence 
of the word in the title is naturally explained as derived from 
Malachi 3:1: “Behold, I send My messenger” (cf. Mal. 2:7). It 
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is noteworthy that whereas the activity of Haggai and Zecha- 
riah is noted in Ezra 5:1; 6:14, no mention is made of Mala- 
chi, a further indication that the book, should be regarded as 
anonymous, the title having been added by the compiler who 
had given similar editorial titles to the anonymous oracles 
beginning with *Zechariah 9:1 and 12:1. The reason behind 
the separation of the Book of Malachi from the preceding 
Book of Zechariah is that the “Malachian” chapters consti- 
tute a characteristic unit, different from Deutero- and Trito- 
Zechariah (Zech. 9-11; 12-14). The separation also provides 
a twelfth prophetic book, corresponding to the traditional 
twelve tribes of Israel. 

The contents of the Book of Malachi fall into six clearly 
marked sections introduced by a statement of the Lord or of 
the prophet, which is then challenged by the people or the 
priests, and defended by the Lord Himself in words of re- 
proach and doom. The Lord’s love for Israel, in contrast with 
His treatment of Edom, is emphasized at the outset (Mal. 
1:2-5). The second speech reproaches the priests for their 
neglect of the sacrificial cult (1:6-2:9): their attitude should 
express a proper regard for the ritual of the Lord’s worship, 
yet any offering, however imperfect, has been thought good 
enough for His altar. In this, as no doubt in other matters, the 
priests show themselves unworthy of their forefather Levi, by 
misleading “the many” into sin with their lax rulings. Let the 
priests, therefore, take warning, and return to their ancient 
ideals. This section seems to have been subsequently ex- 
panded by the insertion of 1:11-14. The aspect of God as their 
common father should inspire correct relations between Jew 
and Jew, and not such conduct as repudiating Jewish wives 
for the sake of marrying non-Jewish women (2:10-16). In its 
present form, this speech reproaches the Jews for contracting 
mixed marriages. The view of Ch.C. Torrey (JBL, 17 (1898), 
1-15) and EE. Hvidberg (Weeping and Laughter in the Old 
Testament (1962)) that a reproach for the adoration of foreign 
gods is actually meant has little to commend it. A problem, 
however, arises from the secondary character of 2:11b-13a, or 
11-12. Several modern scholars have challenged the genuine- 
ness of this passage for literary reasons and consider it a later 
addition. Without these verses, 2:10-16 contains no reference 
to mixed marriages, but rather attacks the abuse of divorce 
by Jews, exhorting them to remain loyal to the wives of their 
youth (cf. Prov. 5:15-20). If the sacredness and religious value 
of marriage are implied, the reproach indicates that men were 
divorcing wives casually and callously. It is also possible to 
read the section as an attack on divorcing Jewish women for 
the purpose of marrying gentile women, who are described 
as (2:11) “daughter of a foreign god” (see below). Such a union 
is opposed by “the One” (2:15) who desires “divine seed” (He- 
brew zera elohim), elsewhere called “holy seed,’ (Hebrew zera 
kodesh; Ezra 9:2), i.e., children who are not products of sexual 
intermingling with gentiles. The connection between loyalty 
to a Jewish wife and to God was facilitated by the character- 
ization of marriage as berit, “covenant,” a notion first attested 
in Ezekiel 16:8. 
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Some apostates founded influential families whose Jew- 
ish origin was well known among Christians, such as the 
*Pierleoni family in Rome, the patrician Jud family in Co- 
logne, and the *Jozefowicz family in Poland-Lithuania. Cer- 
tainly not all apostates from Judaism attempted to injure their 
brethren. When a number of apostates were asked in 1236 
whether there was truth in the blood libel, they denied it cat- 
egorically. Prominent among the apostates who deliberately 
set out to attack Judaism were Nicholas *Donin in France, 
Pablo *Christiani, and Hieronymus de Sancta Fide (Joshua 
*Lorki) in Spain, and Petrus *Nigri (Schwarz) in Germany. 
These in the 13" to 15" centuries led the attack on Judaism in 
the theological *disputations, preached against Judaism, and 
proposed coercive measures to force Jews to adopt Christi- 
anity. Other converts who achieved high rank in the church, 
like Pablo de Santa Maria (Solomon ha-Levi), who became 
archbishop of Burgos, did everything in their power to com- 
bat Judaism. The most virulent representative of anti-Jewish 
animus was Abner of Burgos, who initiated the intensified 
persecution of the Jews in Christian Spain during the 14"* and 
15" centuries by formulating a complete theory that subsumes 
the necessity for, and justification of, such persecution. He ad- 
vised the abolition of Jewish *autonomy, arguing with vicious 
irony that the Messiah would not come to the Jews “until the 
Jews possess no authority, not even such petty authority as is 
exercised over them by their rabbis and communal wardens, 
those coarse creatures who lord it over the people like kings. 
They hold out vain promises to them in order to keep them 
under constant control. Only with the elimination of these 
dignitaries and judges and officers will salvation come to the 
masses” (polemical tract, Baer, op. cit., 350). In the name of 
“many discerning Jews,’ Abner blamed the pope and Chris- 
tian monarchs for failing to oppress the Jews adequately. The 
conditions of salvation for the Jews would come only “when 
many Jewish communities are massacred and the particular 
generation of Jews is thereby reduced in numbers, some Jews 
immediately convert to the dominant Christian faith out of 
fear, and in that way a handful are saved... and the pain of im- 
poverishment will lead to an increase of shamelessness among 
them, that is, they will no longer be ashamed to profess the 
truth openly and convert to Christianity” (Baer, op. cit. 353-4). 
By this means this apostate tried to reinforce his own experi- 
ence of Jewish weakness and convert it into a terrible reality 
that would force many more Jews to relinquish their faith. 

At the time of the expulsions from Spain and Portugal 
at the end of the 15"* century, a sharp distinction was made 
by Jews between the renegade apostates, whom they consid- 
ered an evil and the root cause of the wave of persecutions, 
and the mass of forced converts, the *anusim or *Marranos, 
whom they still regarded as brethren, though obliged to prac- 
tice Judaism clandestinely. However, in realization, the pro- 
gram promoted by Abner of Burgos and others like him cre- 
ated a strong revulsion in Christian society against both the 
Marranos and genuine converts alike. Political events and so- 
cial attitudes in Christian Spain in the 15" to 16" centuries fo- 
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mented the concept whereby the “New Christians” were not to 
be equated with, and trusted as, the “Old Christians” of “pure 
Christian blood.” Thus it could happen that the second gen- 
eral of the Jesuit order, Diego Lainez, had to face opposition 
within the order because of his Jewish blood. 

In the Renaissance and *Reformation environment apos- 
tasy occurred in various circumstances. One type of apostate 
was the rootless intellectual like Flavius *Mithridates, a trans- 
lator from Hebrew and an influential expositor of Hebrew 
works. Others were led to convert to Christianity by their su- 
perficial contacts with Renaissance circles and the new im- 
portance attached by humanists like Johannes *Reuchlin and 
*Pico della Mirandola to learning Hebrew from Jewish teach- 
ers. The impoverished conditions of late medieval Germany 
gave rise to the opportunist who could change over at least 
three times from Judaism to Christianity and back again, and 
who on one occasion of reconversion quoted a proverb he had 
heard: “lasse dich taufen, ich will dir vil Gulden schaffen” (“Be- 
come baptized: I will get you plenty of money”; R. Strauss, 
Urkunden und Aktenstuecke zur Geschichte der Juden in Re- 
gensburg (1960), 64-66). The basic attitude of both Jews and 
Christians toward apostates did not change with the Reforma- 
tion. Many of the teachers of Hebrew to Christians were Jews, 
most of them apostates. They also cooperated in bringing out 
Reformation translations of the Bible. In his later days, Martin 
*Luther displayed marked distrust of apostates from Judaism. 
The attacks on the Talmud made by Johann *Pfefferkorn on 
the eve of the Reformation and the denunciation poured by 
Anton *Margarita on Jewish ritual practices and way of life 
continued in new circumstances the tradition of virulent anti- 
Jewish hatemongering by apostates. 

The stimulus provided by 18'+-century Enlightenment, 
stirrings toward *assimilation on the cultural and social plane, 
and aspirations to attain *Emancipation, inaugurated a trend 
toward apostasy in the upper circles of Jewish society in Cen- 
tral and Western Europe. A number of Jews opted for Chris- 
tianity as the basis of European culture and its most sublime 
expression, despising their Jewish background and traditional 
way of life as debased and degraded. Typical was a society in- 
tellectual like Rachel *Varnhagen von Ense. Others consid- 
ered apostasy the most facile and ready way of attaining civil 
equality as an individual before the Jews as such had achieved 
emancipation. Moses *Mendelssohn was publicly challenged 
to become converted if he did not refute the testimony ad- 
vanced in proof of Christianity (see *Disputations). David 
*Friedlaender proposed in the name of several “Jewish heads 
of families” to be permitted to accept Christianity without 
having to subscribe to its “historical dogmas.” Jews also left 
Judaism because they did not find communal obligations or 
activity to their taste. 

Isaac *D’Israeli stated in 1813 to the board of the Bevis 
Marks congregation in London, as a reason for his refusal 
to act as warden, that he was “a person who has always lived 
out of the sphere of your observation; of retired habits of life; 
who can never unite in your public worship, because, as now 
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The prevalence of wrongdoing had provoked skepti- 
cism about divine justice. The fourth section asserts against 
these doubts that the Lord is the God of judgment and will 
restore the rights of the people; His messenger is already at 
hand to purge indifferentism from worship and immorality 
from conduct (Mal. 2:17-3:5). A. von Bulmerincq’s assump- 
tion that Ezra is the “messenger” of 3:1 is unlikely, because the 
conception here is rather that of a heavenly being. According 
to the next section, the people’s neglect in paying tithes and 
other sacred dues has been punished with drought, locusts, 
and failure of crops; however, the punctilious payment of the 
withheld tithes will be rewarded with abundance (3:6-12). 
This fifth section thus enforces the duty of giving tithes. The 
last section promises the despondent pious Jews vindication 
for themselves and punishment for the ungodly ones on the 
Day of Judgment (3:13-21). Religion may seem useless, warns 
the author, but the Lord remembers His own, and will soon 
distinguish them openly from the irreligious. The book closes 
with an appeal to observe the Law that the Lord gave to Moses 
at Horeb, and with the announcement that the prophet Eli- 
jah will come before the threatened judgment (3:22-24). The 
appeal to the “Law of Moses” is part of the redactional pro- 
cess of Scripture in which Torah is declared superior to the 
Prophets and Hagiographa. Thus, Joshua 1, which opens the 
Prophets, emphasizes the book of Torah. Malachi, which ends 
the Prophets, closes with Torah, and Psalm 1, which opens 
the Hagiographa opens with Torah. These concluding words 
are likewise an addition, namely a later interpretation of 3:1, 
saying that the anonymous “messenger” is Elijah. Nonethe- 
less, the addition shares with the body of the book its deu- 
teronomic orientation: the book evidently regards the entire 
tribe of Levi as priestly, the closing appeal names Horeb in- 
stead of Sinai as the mount of revelation. These facts favor 
an early rather than a late post-Exilic date. Other features 
bear this out. 

Like Haggai and Zechariah 1-8, the Book of Malachi is 
an expression of the changed outlook of prophecy in post- 
Exilic times. The topics noted above clearly relate the book 
to the post-Exilic period, when the Temple had been rebuilt 
(1:10; 3:1, 10), the province of Judea was ruled by a represen- 
tative of the Persian government (1:8), and there had been 
time enough for the loss of earlier religious enthusiasm. The 
three main abuses attacked in the text are the degeneracy of 
the priesthood (1:6-2:9), intermarriage with foreign women 
(2:11), and the people's remissness in the payment of tithes 
(3:8). These abuses, especially the second and the third, are 
mentioned prominently in the Book of *Ezra and Nehemiah, 
and are those which both reformers strenuously set themselves 
to correct (Ezra 9:2; 10:3, 16-44; Neh. 10:31, 33-403 13:10-14, 
23-29). The independent character of Malachi’s attack against 
divorcing Jewish wives in order to marry foreign women (Mal. 
2:10-16) suggests a date of composition prior to that of the 
work of Ezra (Ezra 9:2; 10:3, 16-44). This earlier date is made 
still more likely if the reproach against mixed marriages in 
Malachi 2:11b is a later insertion, one which precisely reflects 
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the preoccupations of the time of Ezra and Nehemiah. The 
time of Ezra’s activity, unfortunately, is uncertain. Following 
A. van Hoonacker and S. Mowinckel, above all, many schol- 
ars have assumed that Ezra was not active under Artaxerxes 1 
(in 458 B.c.E.), but under Artaxerxes II (in 398 B.c.E.; cf. Ezra 
7:8). The problems of mixed marriages and unpaid tithes, how- 
ever, existed also in the time of Nehemiah (Neh. 10:31, 33-40; 
13:10-14, 23-29), i.e., between 445 and about 424, the year 
Artaxerxes 1 died (cf. Neh. 2:1; 13:6). The insertion of Malachi 
2:11b-13a may thus date from that period, and it may reason- 
ably be inferred, therefore, that the original Book of Malachi 
dates prior to the age of Nehemiah and Ezra. In fact, most 
modern scholars agree that the prophet prepares the way for 
the work of those reformers. 

There is no evidence of sufficient strength to substanti- 
ate a later date. The assumptions of H. Winckler (Altorien- 
talische Forschungen, 2 (1898), 531ff.) and O. Holtzmann (arw, 
29 (1931), 1-21), who date the book to the first half of the sec- 
ond century B.c.£., are highly speculative and, at the pres- 
ent state of knowledge, inadmissible. The opinion of A. von 
Bulmerincgq, who identifies the “messenger” of Malachi 3:1 as 
Ezra, becomes still more doubtful if Nehemiah is considered 
to have preceded Ezra. The period of Nehemiah’s absence at 
the Persian court in approximately 430 B.c.£. (Neh. 13:6) has 
been proposed as the time of composition by S.R. Driver (An 
Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament (1897°), 357) 
and A. Gelin (Introduction a la Bible, 1 (1957), 572), but an ear- 
lier date is the most likely. One of the chief duties of the priest 
was still the proclamation of the Oral Law (Mal. 2:6-9), and 
not as yet the solemn reading of the Written Law, as in Ne- 
hemiah 8-10. In fact, the prophet seems to be influenced by 
earlier deuteronomistic theories concerning the priests; at the 
same time, it is doubtful whether he knew the Priestly Code 
regulations on tithes found in Numbers 18:20-32, where the 
tithe is designated in its entirety for the maintenance of the 
levites (whereas, according to deuteronomic legislation (Deut. 
14:22-29; 26:12-15), the levites only took part of the tithe). It 
appears that the Priestly Code, in its present form, is not pre- 
supposed by the Book of Malachi. 

An earlier date for the composition of Malachi is also 
suggested by the allusion to the destruction of Edom in Mal- 
achi 1:3-4. The Arab invasion of this Transjordanian king- 
dom cannot be dated with precision, but Edom was appar- 
ently entirely taken over by Arab tribes toward the end of 
the sixth century B.c.z. Since the remaining Edomites still 
expected a restoration of their ruined country (1:4), approxi- 
mately 500 B.C.E. is a more probable date for the composition 
of the Book of Malachi than the first half of the fifth century. 
A.C. Welch even thought that the book dated from the age of 
the prophet Haggai (520 B.c.E.). The bad harvests and locust 
plagues alluded to in 3:11 would then reflect the same situa- 
tion as in Haggai 1:6, 9-11; 2:16-17. However, the existence of 
the Temple as implied by Malachi indicates a somewhat later 
date. All things considered, it may reasonably be assumed that 
the book dates from approximately 500 B.c.£. 
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The work reflects the various currents of thought and 
modes of life in the Jerusalem of about 500 B.c.£., affording 
an interesting and valuable glimpse of the post-Exilic commu- 
nity in the period between the age of Haggai and Zechariah 
on the one hand, and the time of Nehemiah and Ezra on the 
other. The situation in Judea was one of depression and dis- 
content. The expectations which earlier prophets had aroused 
had not been fulfilled. The return from Babylon had brought 
with it none of the ideal glories promised by Deutero-Isaiah. 
The completion of the Second Temple (515 B.c.£.) had been 
followed by disillusionment over the anticipated prosperity 
announced by Haggai in 520 B.c.E., by consequent indiffer- 
ence to worship, skepticism as to divine justice, and moral 
laxity. In view of these conditions, the message of Malachi is 
to reassert the true relation of the people to their God, and 
to recall the nation to religious and moral earnestness, espe- 
cially in regard to questions of ritual and marriage. Yet the 
author is no formalist. Ritual observances are of value in his 
eyes only as expressions of spiritual service; for example, he 
supposes that God does not accept offerings presented by 
disloyal husbands (2:13b-14). Moral and social offenses are 
fiercely condemned by the prophet (3:5), and from the con- 
cept of the brotherhood of all Jews under one Father (2:10), 
he deduces the duties which they have toward each other, and 
the wrongfulness of the selfish practice of divorce prevalent 
in his day (2:14-16). 

The Book of Malachi is a significant landmark in the re- 
ligious history of Israel. Despite its emphasis on the obser- 
vance of ritual, it shows genuine prophetic spirit. Its denun- 
ciation of those who divorced their Jewish wives to marry 
“the daughter of a strange god” reflects the prophetic ideal of 
a permanent covenant between God and His people, which 
had been represented as a marital relation since the days of 
*Hosea. The denunciation also involves a protest against the 
influences of foreign marriages, the prohibition of which was 
to be made effective, at least in Yehud, by the reforms of Ne- 
hemiah and Ezra. The influence of the closing words of the 
book (3:22-24) on later messianic expectation is apparent in 
the Jewish post-biblical literature (Ecclus. 48:10; Suk. 52b; Mid. 
Ps. to 42:1; Targ., Lam. 4:22; Targ. Yer., Deut. 30:4) and in the 
New Testament (Matt. 17:3, 4, 10-13; 27:47, 49; Mark 9:4-5, 
11-133 15:35-36; Luke 9:30, 33; John 1:21, 25). In the New Testa- 
ment the end of Malachi serves as a proof text to identify John 
the Baptist with Elijah. 


[Edward Lipinski / S. David Sperling (274 ed.)] 


In the Aggadah 

The author of Malachi was considered the last of the proph- 
ets, along with Haggai and Zechariah. Upon their death, the 
spirit of prophecy departed from Israel (Yoma 9b). Malachi 
was identified with Ezra by R. Joshua b. Korha and with Mor- 
decai by R. Nahman. The sages, however, declared that Mala- 
chi was his proper name (Meg. 15a). Targum Jonathan to the 
words “by Malachi” (1:1) added the gloss “who is known by 
the name of Ezra the scribe.” R. Joshua validated this view- 
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point by explaining the references in Malachi to the “daughter 
of a strange god” (2:11) as identical with the “foreign women” 
described by Ezra (10:2; Meg. 15a). Malachi was a member of 
the Great Synagogue, and traditions were later reported in his 
name (cf. RH 19b). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Nowack, Die kleinen Propheten (19227); 
S.R. Driver, The Minor Prophets: Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, 
Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi (1906); G.L. Robinson, The Twelve 
Minor Prophets (1953); A. Gelin, in: La Sainte Bible... de Ecole Bib- 
lique de Jérusalem (1960°); W.L. Sperry, in: The Interpreter’s Bible, 6 
(1956); D.R. Jones, Haggai, Zechariah and Malachi. Introduction and 
Commentary (1962); E.G. Kraeling, Commentary on the Prophets, 
2 (1966). SPECIAL STUDIES: K. Budde, in: zAw, 26 (1906), 1-18; O. 
Holtzmann, in: ARW, 29 (1931), 1-21; A.C. Welch, Post-Exilic Juda- 
ism (1935), 113-25; A. Pautrel, in: pB1 suppl., 5 (1957), 739-46; H.J. 
Boecker, in: zAw, 78 (1966), 78-80; L. Kruse-Blinkenberg, in: Stu- 
dia Theologica, 20 (1966), 95-119; 21 (1967), 62-82; Kaufmann, Y., 
Toledot, 4 (1967°), 366-77; M. Margalit, in: Kahana (ed.), Sefer Terei 
Asar (1930), 193-212. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPY: R. Smith, Micah-Mal- 
achi (Word; 1984), 296-342; B. Jones, Book of the Twelve (1998); A. 
Hill, in: ABD, 4:478-85; idem, Malachi (AB; 1998), incl. bibli.; ibid, 
95-129, incl. illus.; S.D. Sperling, The Original Torah (1998), 61-74; J. 
O’Brien, in: DBI, 3:110-13. 


MALACHI, ELIEZER RAPHAEL (1895-1980), U.S. He- 
brew scholar and bibliographer. Born in Jerusalem, Malachi 
emigrated to the United States at the age of 17. A conscien- 
tious and diligent scholar, he began his literary career with 
original and translated stories, but in early life switched to 
scholarship. Though he wrote prolifically, he published only 
two books of essays: Massot u-Reshimot (1937), on contem- 
porary and past writers, and Zilelei ha-Dorot (1940), on his- 
torical occurrences. 

His first publication, as a boy of 15, was an essay on He- 
brew newspapers, which appeared in Luncz’s Luah Erez Yisrael 
(1910). In 1913 he became a contributor to the newly established 
monthly Hatoren, where he exhibited his expertise as a bib- 
liographer in his pioneering historical survey of the Ameri- 
can Hebrew press, which he traced from its beginnings in the 
1870s. Subsequently, the monthly published his bibliography 
of the writings of Mendele Mokher Sforim (Sholem Yankev 
*Abramovitsh), which remains a model to this day. His suc- 
ceeding work embraced Diaspora Hebrew periodicals, the Yid- 
dish press, Hebrew poetry in America, Hebrew literature, his- 
torical essays, and individual bibliographies of Hebrew scholars 
and writers. His bibliographies of scholars include A.M. Luncz, 
J.N. Simhoni, S.A. Horodetsky, S. Krauss, N. Slouschz, $. Dub- 
now, A. Elmaleh, J. Schatzky, and S. Tchernowitz, the last of 
which also appeared separately as Peri Etz Hayyim (1946). His 
bibliographies of writers include such Haskalah figures as J.L. 
Gordon and Mendele Mokher Seforim and such late Hebrew 
writers as Bialik, Tschernichowsky, Shneur, Sokolow, Peretz, 
H. Zeitlin and Kabak, while his bibliographies of Hebrew writ- 
ers in America — containing much information in a generally 
neglected field — include S.B. Maximon, N. Touroff, B.N. Silk- 
iner, Z. Scharfstein, S. Halkin, M. Ribalow, and H. Bavli. The 
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latter was reprinted separately (Zekher le-Hillel, 1962). Mala- 
chi also published Iggerot David Frischmann (1927), a book of 
David Frischmann’s letters, and Iggerot Soferim (1932), miscel- 
laneous letters of other writers, with notes and introductions. 
In addition, he edited a book on the State of Israel and its his- 
tory, Yisrael (1950). In 1955, Malachi’s Treasury of Hebrew Lex- 
icography appeared as an appendix to the American edition 
of Mandelkorn’s Concordance to the Bible, in which Malachi 
provided detailed descriptions of all the biblical concordances 
and dictionaries that had been published in Hebrew and other 
languages. Some of his other work includes his bibliography of 
“Hebrew Educational Literature in America” (1944) and “His- 
tory of the Hebrew Movement in America” (1974). 

Regarded by many as the greatest Hebrew bibliographer 
of recent times, he was, in quantity alone, the most produc- 
tive Hebrew bibliographer, having written thousands of arti- 
cles. Malachi wrote mainly in Hebrew, but his body of work 
includes much material in Yiddish as well. 

After Malachi’s death, his papers — containing his collec- 
tion of letters and documents — were transferred to the archive 
of the Ben-Zvi Institute in Jerusalem. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Shunamiy, Bibl, 925-6. 


[Eisig Silberschlag / Ruth Beloff (2"4 ed.)] 


MALACHI BEN JACOB HA-KOHEN (d. 1785-1790), Ital- 
ian scholar. Little is known of his life. He was the pupil of 
Abraham Hayyim Raphael Rodrigues and of the kabbalist R. 
Joseph *Ergas, whom he succeeded as rabbi of Leghorn after 
the latter’s death in 1730. He arranged Ergas’ work Divrei Yosef 
for publication (Leghorn, 1742). He also drew up an order of 
service Shivhei Todah (“Praises of Thanksgiving”; Leghorn, 
1744), for the 22™4 day of Shevat, an annual fast day proclaimed 
to commemorate the rescue of the Leghorn community from 
the earthquake of 1742. He lived to an old age, dying in Trip- 
oli, where he had apparently served as an emissary for Erez 
Israel. Malachi is best known through his work Yad Malakhi 
(ibid., 1767), which deals with the methodology of the Tal- 
mud and the codifiers. Part 1 contains principles of the Tal- 
mud in alphabetical order; Part 2, principles of the codifiers 
in chronological order; and Part 3, principles of various laws 
in alphabetical order. His novellae and responsa are found in 
the works of contemporary scholars. A manuscript of his re- 
sponsa, Teshuvot Yad Malakhi, was published by E. *Gruen- 
hut in Ha-Meassef, 5 (1900). Malachi was also a liturgical poet. 
He composed Sefer Shirei Zimrah, which includes poems and 
dirges, part of which was published by S. Bernstein (Mizrah u- 
Maaray, 3 (1929), 245-61). His poem written on the occasion 
of the inauguration of the synagogue in Leghorn in 1742 was 
also published in Piperno’s Kol Ugav (Leghorn, 1846). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Landshuth, Ammudei, 173-6; S. Bernstein, 
Mi-Shirei Yisrael be-Italyah (1939), 81-86; N. Slouschz, Massa’i be- 
Erez Luv (1937), 246; J. Schirmann, Mivhar ha-Shirah ha-Ivrit be- 
Italyah (1934), 399-400; A. Toaff and A. Lattes, Gli Studi ebraici a 


Livorno (1909), 25ff. 
[Abraham David] 
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MALAGA, port in Andalusia, S. Spain. A Phoenician-Pu- 
nic necropolis has been discovered there. In the Muslim pe- 
riod, the Jewish quarter was located in the eastern part of the 
city: the cemetery was on the slopes of Gibralfaro. In 863, at 
the time of the heresy of the bishop of Malaga, Hostegesis, he 
was alleged to have attached Jews from Malaga to the regional 
clerical councils as specialists in the principles of Christian- 
ity. Malaga served as a refuge for *Samuel ha-Nagid and other 
Jews who reached there in 1013 after the Berbers captured Cor- 
doba. Solomon ibn *Gabirol was born in Malaga (c. 1021). In 
the mid-11"' century the Jews numbered 200 out of a popula- 
tion of approximately 20,000. 

When Malaga was captured by Ferdinand and Isabella 
in 1487 there were 100 Jewish families living there, and an- 
other group of 55 Jews were living in nearby Vélez-Malaga. 
All these were taken captive. The Jews of the kingdom had to 
pay 10 million maravedis for their ransom. Abraham *Seneor 
and Meir of Segovia traveled through Andalusia to raise the 
money, and Solomon *Ibn Verga was also active. 

The Catholic Monarchs had already ordered in 1490 that 
Malaga should be settled by Christians. The Jews and Moors, 
excepting certain Moors named in the royal edict, were or- 
dered to leave Malaga within 15 days. Sixty-two exiles whose 
names were stated left Malaga, most of them persons in poor 
circumstances. Judah b. Jacob *Hayyat in his introduction to 
Maarekhet ha-Elohut records how on leaving Portugal in 1493 
his ship was seized by Basque pirates and brought to Malaga, 
where local clergy attempted to convert the captives. The com- 
munity of Malaga was revived in the early 1960s by Jews from 
North Africa. It has a community center and is affiliated to the 
organization of Jewish communities in Spain. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, 2 (1966), index; Baer, Urkunden, 
1 (1929), index; Ashtor, Korot, 1 (1960), 29, 63-64; idem, in: Zion, 28 
(1963), 52-53; J. Millas Vallicrosa, in: Sefarad, 1 (1941), 316; A. Garcia 
y Bellido, ibid., 2 (1942), 25f., 52, 83, 90, 286f.; L. Torres Balba, in: Al 
Andalus, 19 (1954), 197; J. Wiseman, Roman Spain (1956), 200; Suarez 
Fernandez, Documentos, index; M.A. Ladero Quesada, in: Hispania, 
27 (1967), 76-83 (Sp.). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Carrete Parrondo, 
in: Actas del I Congreso de Historia de Andalucia (1978), vol. 1, Anda- 
lucia medieval, 321-27; Y. Kaplan, in: Actas del I Congreso de Historia 
de Andalucia (1978), vol. 2, Andalucia moderna, 109-16; M.F. Garcia 
Casar, in: Helmantica, 33 (1982), 157-62; M.I. Pérez de Colosia Rodri- 
guez, Auto inquisitorial de 1672: el criptojudismo en Malaga (1984). 


{Haim Beinart] 


MALAKH, HAYYIM BEN SOLOMON (between 1650 and 
1660-1716 or 1717), leader of the Shabbatean sect. Malakh was 
born in Kalish. Nothing is known about his early career, but 
he became a highly respected rabbinic scholar, kabbalist, and 
preacher. He was soon attracted by the Shabbatean movement 
and became closely associated with the Shabbatean prophet 
Heshel *Zoref in Vilna. In 1690 he went to Italy, probably on 
a mission on behalf of the movement, staying there several 
months with Abraham *Rovigo and Benjamin *Cohen, the 
heads of the Italian Shabbateans. They studied the writings 
of Isaac *Luria and *Nathan of Gaza, and Hayyim Malakh 
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received their secret traditions concerning Shabbetai Zevi. 
From 1692 to 1694 he was back in Poland, active as a Shab- 
batean missionary among rabbinic circles. One of his students 
(about 1693) was the famous talmudist Mordecai Suskind Ro- 
tenburg, rabbi of Lublin. During this period he attracted the 
attention of R. Zevi *Ashkenazi, the father of Jacob *Emden, 
who became Malakh’s bitter foe. Possibly because of a ban due 
to his heretical activity or possibly because of his own doubts 
concerning the Shabbatean theology, he went to Turkey. He 
stayed for two to three years with Samuel *Primo in Adriano- 
ple, becoming his fervent follower and receiving the traditions 
and secrets of the circle of Shabbetai Zevi’s personal pupils. 
He went to Bursa (Turkey) where some outstanding Shabbate- 
ans lived, and toward the end of his stay, had a vision which 
caused him to return to Poland and join another Shabbatean 
leader, *Judah he-Hasid. He arrived in Zolkiew, late in 1696, 
and stayed for some time, finding many influential followers. 
From Zolkiew he sent a letter to his Italian masters informing 
them that he was leaving their camp since he had found the 
authentic spring of Shabbatean teaching in Turkey. It is quite 
possible that he went back to Turkey in 1697 where he seems 
to have met Abraham *Cardozo in Adrianople. Malakh took 
Primo’s side in the discussions with Cardozo whose specula- 
tive dissertations he refused to read. It is not clear whether at 
this time or later he came into contact with the young leader 
of the most radical wing of the *Doenmeh sect in Salonika, 
Baruchiah Russo (Osman Baba), several of whose sayings 
were quoted by Malakh to one of his pupils (in a Shabbatean 
notebook, probably written in Damascus, now in Columbia 
University Library). 

After his return he became one of the founders of the new 
“Association of the Hasidim” which advocated an immigration 
of ascetic scholars to Jerusalem to await the imminent coming 
of the Messiah. Privately this Messiah was understood to be 
Shabbetai Zevi whose return in 1706, forty years after his apos- 
tasy, had been predicted by Malakh. Apparently during these 
years, Malakh acquired the surname Malakh, “the angel.” He 
became generally known by this title from the late 1690s on: 
whether this was because of his gifts as a preacher or because 
of his asceticism is unknown. Certainly he was considered the 
chief kabbalist of the group. In connection with the “hasidic” 
propaganda which attracted many secret Shabbateans in Po- 
land, Germany, and the Hapsburg Empire, he spent some 
time in Germany and Moravia, where, at the end of 1698, he 
attended a council of the Shabbatean leaders of the Hasidim 
in Nikolsburg (Mikulov), an eyewitness report of which has 
survived. He also went to Vienna and announced that he 
would discuss the Shabbatean belief and teachings with any 
duly initiated kabbalist. Abraham *Broda, the rabbi of Prague, 
sent his pupils, Moses Hasid and Jonah Landsofer, but the dis- 
pute, which lasted two weeks, ended inconclusively. Malakh 
then went to Erez Israel where, after the sudden death of Judah 
he-Hasid in October 1700, one faction of the Hasidim chose 
him as its leader. What exactly happened in the Shabbatean 
circle in Jerusalem is unknown or blurred by biased and half- 
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legendary reports. At any rate, internal dissensions between 
moderate and radical Shabbateans contributed to the break-up 
of the group, but the precise date of Malakh’s expulsion from 
Erez Israel is unknown. It is probable that he went to Con- 
stantinople and again to Salonika, meeting with Baruchiah. 
Since that meeting Malakh acquired the reputation of being 
an emissary of the antinomian wing of Shabbateanism. ‘This 
led to his prolonged persecution by the rabbinical authorities. 
A circular letter of the Constantinople rabbis, written in 1710, 
denounced him vehemently. He returned to Poland where he 
founded the radical sect in Podolia from which the Frankist 
movement sprang (see Jacob *Frank), but he also served as an 
emissary for some Ashkenazi groups in Erez Israel. As such 
he is mentioned in the records of the community of *Tiktin 
(Tykocin) in 1708. In public he denied any Shabbatean con- 
nections, preferring to divulge his doctrine in private. Forced 
to leave Poland, he wandered through Germany and Holland. 
In 1715 he was in Amsterdam where a letter from Abraham 
Broda, then rabbi of Frankfurt, urging Malakh’s immediate 
expulsion arrived soon after his departure. He died shortly 
after his return to Poland in 1716 or 1717. He was generally 
considered an expert in Kabbalah and a persuasive spokes- 
man for the Shabbatean movement after it was forced to go 
underground. None of his writings has survived. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Emden, Torat ha-Kenaot (1871), 50, 70-71; 
D. Kahane, Toledot ha-Mekubbalim, ha-Shabbeta’im ve-ha-Hasidim, 2 
(1913), 175-80; C. Bernheimer, in: JQR, 18 (1927/28), 125; G. Scholem, 
in: Zion, 6 (1941), 123-4; 11 (1946), 168-74; idem, in: RHR, 143 (1953), 
209-20; M. Benayahu, in: Sefer Hida (1957), 73-74; idem, in: Sefunot, 
3-4 (1960), 136-8; idem, in: Eretz-Israel, 10 (1971). 
[Gershom Scholem] 


MALAMAT, ABRAHAM (1922- ). Israeli Bible scholar. 
Born in Vienna, Malamat settled in Palestine in 1935 and re- 
ceived his doctorate from the Hebrew University of Jerusalem 
in 1951 for a thesis on the history of the Arameans written un- 
der B. *Mazar. He then spent two years at the Oriental Institute 
of the University of Chicago studying under the Sumerologist 
T. Jacobsen and the Assyriologist B. *Landsberger. 

Many of his writings are concerned with the relationship 
between the history of ancient Mesopotamia to Ancient Egypt 
and the Bible. He has made a major contribution through his 
discoveries of the relation of the ancient *Mari documents 
to the study of the Bible. His record and study of Mari in the 
third and second pre-Christian millennia contributed to our 
understanding of the historical background of ancient Israel. 
Malamat argued that much of biblical historical narrative had 
“telescoped” events of long periods of time. 

In 1954 he was appointed lecturer in Biblical and An- 
cient Jewish History at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem 
and professor in 1964. He taught there until his retirement in 
1991. Malamat taught widely around the world and trained 
many students. He has served as editor of the Hebrew bulle- 
tin of the Israel Exploration Society and is a member of the 
board and scientific council of the Israel Society for Military 
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History, the international editorial board of the Zeitschrift 
fuer die alttestamentlische Wissenschaft, and the Journal for 
the Study of the Old Testament. 

Malamat has published over 250 papers in Hebrew, Eng- 
lish, and German. His Hebrew works include: Israel in Bible 
Times — Historical Essays (1983-1984); Jeremiah, Chap. One - 
‘The Prophetic Call (1954), and The Arameans in Aram Naha- 
rayim (1952). A full bibliography through 1993 is available in 
his jubilee volume published as Erlsr, 24 (1993). After his re- 
tirement Malamat was a fellow at the Dinur Center for Re- 
search in Jewish History at the Hebrew University. His later 
publications can be found on the website of the center. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPY: G. Galil, in: DBI, 2:113-14. 

[Elaine Hoter / S. David Sperling (2"¢ ed.)] 


MALAMUD, BERNARD (1914-1986), U.S. novelist. Born in 
New York City, Malamud began to teach in 1939, went west to 
Oregon State College (an experience used in his third novel, 
A New Life, 1961), and later taught at Harvard. Malamud was 
elected president of the American PEN Club for 1980. One of 
the most significant of the younger generation of mid-20 
century American writers, Malamud was profoundly influ- 
enced by realistic novelists such as Dostoievski. His first novel, 
The Natural (1952), about the rise and fall of a baseball hero, 
was a brilliant tour de force, displaying a characteristic mix- 
ture of realistic detail, vernacular language, and free-ranging 
symbolism and fantasy. Malamud found his true voice, how- 
ever, with his second novel, The Assistant (1957), and a collec- 
tion of short stories, The Magic Barrel (1958). With magnificent 
virtuosity and integrity, he (like Saul *Bellow) used a dialect 
of American English mixed with Yiddish, and succeeded in 
transferring to the American scene the intense moral concern, 
the comic yet pathetic irony, and the traditional situations of 
East European Jewish culture. Within the narrower Jewish 
world, he wrote with special love about the idealistic shlim- 
mazel, the obscure and the lonely and the suffering, as in the 
title story of Idiots First (1963); this is also the case with Mor- 
ris Bober, the grocer protagonist of The Assistant. Another re- 
curring theme is the relations between Jews and gentiles: the 
New York Italian assistant falls in love with Bober’s daughter 
and finally becomes a Jew; stories set in Italy deal with love 
between Jewish men and gentile women; and “Angel Levine” 
and “Black is My Favorite Color” are concerned with Jews and 
blacks. Malamud was deeply conscious of the role of the Jew as 
a symbol of the human tragedy. All his concerns were fused, 
and grew in scope and significance, in The Fixer (1966), which 
won the National Book Award and the Pulitzer Prize in 1967 
and was made into a motion picture. Yakov Bok, a Russian- 
Jewish handyman falsely accused of ritual murder, is based on 
Mendel *Beilis, victim of the notorious Kiev Blood Libel of 
1913. An obscure little man in flight from his heritage, Bok is 
thrust into a situation requiring unusual courage. The stages 
by which he comes to a full understanding of his responsi- 
bility, and develops the strength of will to face his ordeal, are 
powerfully described. Malamud said of this novel: “The drama 
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is as applicable to the American people as it is to the Rus- 
sian.” Pictures of Fidelman (1969), subtitled “An Exhibition,’ 
uses three previously collected stories, and adds three more, 
about the picaresque misadventures of an American-Jewish 
artist in Italy. In Rome, Milan, Florence, and Venice, Arthur 
Fidelman seeks both “perfection of the life” and “of the work”; 
in each city, he works at a different art or problem, and lives 
with a different woman. At the end, “Prometheus Fidelman” 
has learned his limitations: back in the U.S., “he worked as a 
craftsman in glass and loved men and women.” In “Pictures 
of the Artist,’ a “Jewish refugee from Israel” named Susskind 
is imagined preaching a sort of parody of the Sermon on the 
Mount. The Tenants (1971), a novel of clashing aspirations 
and dislikes dramatized by a Jewish and an African-Ameri- 
can writer, also represents the struggle of writers appropriat- 
ing subjects and histories that exhaust their sense of the hu- 
man. In Dubin’ Lives (1979), arguably one of Malamud’s finest 
works, Dubin, a biographer whose life is lived largely in books, 
is forced to confront the disruptive yet life-giving nature of 
passion. In God's Grace (1982), Malamud dramatizes the Jew- 
ish dialogue with a God of awe and the understanding we have 
of our own finitude. Allegorical, as well as dystopian, it deals 
with resignation to, as well as acceptance of, freedom within 
limitation. Its humor is that of the pathos of human existence, 
driven by power and its vanities. The People and Uncollected 
Stories, composed in the main of an unfinished novel about a 
Jew living with an Indian tribe, was published in 1989. Con- 
versations with Bernard Malamud, edited by Lawrence Lasher 
appeared in 1991. Malamud’s The Complete Stories edited by 
Robert Giroux was published in 1997. 

Malamud’s contribution to American-Jewish literature 
remains large. (He appears as the novelist E.L. Lonoff in 
Philip Roth’s The Ghost Writer, 1979). Yet his achievement 
also seals an epoch in which the Jew was portrayed as help- 
less, and forced to justify his existence. Suffering, in much of 
Malamud’s work, marked American-Jewish life. It also was 
the human condition. Malamud’s Jewish characters are often 
victimized by their sense of self. They are also often dimin- 
ished by their environment, by capitalism, and by political 
and social malevolence. His protagonists escape a constrict- 
ing life at the cost of a deeper remorse: the abandonment of 
their authentic selves. 

A new American-Jewish literary type, one willfully ac- 
cepting conditions of success and ease in America, gains its 
strength against the background and achievement of Mal- 
amud’s art. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Abramson, Bernard Malamud Re- 
visited (1993); E. Avery, Rebels and Victims: The Fiction of Richard 
Wright and Bernard Malamud (1979); H. Bloom (ed.), Bernard Mal- 
amud (1986.) 


[Sholom Jacob Kahn / Lewis Fried (274 ed.)] 
MALAVSKY, SAMUEL (1894-1983), *hazzan. Born in Smela, 


near Kiev, Ukraine, Malavsky sang as a meshorer (see *Music) 
with various hazzanim. He went to the U.S. in 1914 and audi- 
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tioned for Josef *Rosenblatt, thus beginning a lifelong asso- 
ciation. Malavsky sang duets with Rosenblatt in concerts and 
on recordings as well as officiating as hazzan in many leading 
congregations. In 1947 he formed the Malavsky family choir, 
“Singers of Israel,” with his two sons and four daughters. They 
achieved great international popularity through their appear- 
ances in synagogues, concerts, and on recordings. Malavsky 
created a unique style for his family choir by introducing a 
strongly marked beat and syncopation into traditional East- 
ern European hazzanut. 


MALAYSIA, federation of states in S.E. Asia formerly under 
British protection. A few Jews settled in Penang, of whom the 
first was Ezekiel Menassah from Baghdad, in 1895. Although 
remaining the only Jew in the whole area for nearly 30 years 
he continued Jewish observances, kept a kasher household and 
welcomed visiting coreligionists. Other Jews arrived there af- 
ter World War 1, mostly poor peddlers. During World War 11 
the community was evacuated to *Singapore, subsequently 
occupied by the Japanese. Of the Jews who settled in Penang 
after the war, some 20 families remained by 1963. Only three 
families lived there in 1969. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Cohen, Journal of a Jewish Traveller (1925), 
207-8. 


MALBEN (Heb. initials D>?w7] D’?iva VIDV? NiO, Mosedot 
le-Tippul be-Olim Nehshalim - “Institutions for the Care of 
Handicapped Immigrants”), agency of the *American Jew- 
ish Joint Distribution Committee (jpc) for the care of aged, 
infirm, and handicapped immigrants in Israel. Its funds are 
derived mainly from the *United Jewish Appeal. The mass 
immigration after Israel declared its independence included 
thousands of old people — often the last survivors of families 
destroyed by the Nazis; victims of tuberculosis acquired in the 
concentration camps or Middle East ghettos; and others physi- 
cally or emotionally incapacitated by poverty, wartime suffer- 
ing, or Nazi persecution. In 1949, Malben was founded by the 
jvc to relieve the Israel government of the burden of caring for 
these immigrants. It constructed a network of about a hundred 
institutions, converting army barracks and whatever buildings 
were available into old-age homes, hospitals, TB sanitariums, 
sheltered workshops, and rehabilitation centers. 

Once emergency needs were under control, Malben be- 
gan to consolidate its programs of direct care, while cooper- 
ating with other agencies to create more municipal and re- 
gional facilities for the aged and handicapped, and to develop 
indirect services which would enable elderly people to live on 
their own as long as possible. These measures include cash 
relief, constructive loans to help the aged and handicapped 
to earn a living, employment assistance, home medical care 
and housekeeping services, and the establishment of “Golden 
Age” clubs to provide elderly people with facilities for social 
and community life. Malben also cooperates with the govern- 
ment, the Jewish Agency, and the municipalities in the fields of 
mental health, chronic illness, and the care of physically and 
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mentally handicapped children and adults among the settled 
population. Between 1949 and 1968, Malben-jpc helped some 
250,000 immigrants — every fifth newcomer and one in ten of 
the population — at a total cost of $164 million. It maintained 
a hospital for chronic invalids, 12 old-age homes and villages 
with 3,000 beds, and extramural services for some 48,000 
persons. By the end of 1975 all the homes, hospitals, and other 
programs initiated by Malben had been handed over to the 
government and local authorities. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: American Jewish Joint Distribution Com- 


mittee, Doors to Life (1968). 
[Misha Louvish] 


MALBIM, MEIR LOEB BEN JEHIEL MICHAEL 
WEISSER (1809-1879), rabbi, preacher, and biblical exegete. 
The name Malbim is an acronym formed from Meir Loeb ben 
Jehiel Michael. Born in Volochisk (Volhynia), Malbim was a 
child when his father died. He studied in his native town un- 
til the age of 13, with Moses Leib Horowitz, among others. He 
married at the age of 14, but after a short time divorced his 
wife. He went to Warsaw, where he became widely known 
as the “illui from Volhynia”” From there he went to Leczyca, 
where he married the daughter of the local rabbi Hayyim 
Auerbach, who maintained him, and he was thus able to de- 
vote himself to literary work. In 1834 he traveled to Western 
Europe to obtain commendations from contemporary rabbis 
for his Arzot ha-Hayyim (1837), visiting, among other places, 
Pressburg, Amsterdam, and Breslau. In 1839, on the recom- 
mendation of Solomon Zalman Tiktin of Breslau, he was ap- 
pointed head of the rabbinic court of Wreschen (district of 
Posen). From there he went to Kempen in 1840, where he re- 
mained for 18 years, and was therefore sometimes referred to 
as “The Kempener.’ While in Kempen he was invited to the 
rabbinate of Satoraljaujhely in Hungary but refused the offer. 
He finally agreed to accept the call of the Bucharest commu- 
nity, and in the summer of 1858 he was officially inducted as 
chief rabbi of Romania. 

In Bucharest, Malbim set new kashrut standards, im- 
posed restrictions on the kosher butchers, constructed a new 
eruv, personally supervised the educational institutions in 
town and began to attract large crowds to his sermons. All of 
these activities, combined with his insistence that his congre- 
gants become more observant, resulted in friction between 
Malbim and the enlightened intellectuals in the Jewish com- 
munity, who were actually wealthy, foreign nationals. When 
Malbim objected to the building of a new modern synagogue, 
the Choral Temple, because it would include an organ and 
choir like the Reform synagogues in Western Europe, his op- 
ponents complained to the authorities, claiming falsely that 
Malbim was preaching against Christianity. In 1860, he pub- 
lished the first volume of his commentary on the Pentateuch 
- on Leviticus. In the introduction he wrote a scathing attack 
against Reform Judaism. His son, Aaron, passed away in 1862. 
This personal tragedy had a severe effect on Malbim. At the 
same time, his rapidly deteriorating relations with the en- 
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lightened members of his community made his position pre- 
carious. Because of Malbim’s uncompromising stand against 
Reform, disputes broke out between him and the communal 
leaders of the town, leading to his imprisonment. On Friday, 
March 18, 1864, Malbim was arrested and jailed. He was freed 
only on the intervention of Sir Moses *Montefiore and on con- 
dition that he leave Romania and not return. Upon release, 
he was placed in a boat sailing down the Danube River. He 
was put ashore at the Bulgarian border town of Ruschuk. M. 
Rosen has published various documents which disclose the 
false accusations and calumnies Malbim’s Jewish-assimilation- 
ist enemies wrote against him to the Romanian government. 
They accused him of disloyalty and of impeding social as- 
similation between Jews and non-Jews by insisting on adher- 
ence to the dietary laws, and said, “this rabbi by his conduct 
and prohibitions wishes to impede our progress.” As a result 
of this the prime minister of Romania issued a proclamation 
against the “ignorant and insolent” rabbi for his effrontery in 
“publishing libelous letters against those eating meat from any 
butcher shop and he has preached against the idea of progress 
and freedom.’ In consequence the minister refused to grant 
rights to the Jews of Bucharest, on the grounds that the rabbi 
of the community was “the sworn enemy of progress” (from 
the official newspaper Moniturul March 6, 1864). Determined 
to refute the false accusations made against him, Malbim went 
to Constantinople to lodge a complaint against the Romanian 
government, which was then under Turkish domination. Fol- 
lowing the rejection of his appeal and his failure to obtain the 
help of the Alliance Israélite Universelle (in transmitting a 
memorandum written in 1864 in Paris in which Malbim, with 
the help of Adolphe Crémieux, addressed himself to the Ro- 
manian ruler, stressing his patriotism), he was compelled to 
leave Romania (1864). During his wanderings in the follow- 
ing years he suffered persecution and calumny. He served as 
rabbi intermittently in Leczyca, Kherson (1869-70), Lunshitz 
(1870-71), and Mogilev (1872-75), and wherever he went he 
was persecuted by the assimilationists, the maskilim, and the 
Hasidim. The maskilim accused him of being an extremist and 
a rebel against the enlightenment. He was invited to Mainz, 
and on his way stopped at Koenigsberg, where he remained 
for about four years (1875-79). In 1879 he received an invita- 
tion from Kremenchug, Poltava oblast, to serve as its rabbi, 
but died in Kiev on his way there. 

Malbim’s fame and his immense popularity rest upon his 
commentary on the Bible, which was widely esteemed. His 
first published commentary was on the Book of Esther (1845), 
followed by one on Isaiah (1849). In 1860 his commentary Ha- 
Torah ve-ha-Mitzvah on the Sifra was published in Bucharest. 
His commentary on the Song of Songs, Shirei ha-Nefesh, was 
published first in Krotoszyn and then in Bucharest in 1860. 
The remaining commentaries to the books of the Bible were 
completed and issued during the years 1867-76. His commen- 
tary encompasses all of the books of the Bible except Lamenta- 
tions and Ecclesiastes. Malbim’s commentary on the Bible was 
motivated by his opposition to the Reform movement, which 
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in his view could potentially undermine the very foundation 
of Judaism. He began with Leviticus and the Sifra because 
the Reformers attacked the very idea of sacrifice and the hal- 
akhic Midrash on Leviticus as lacking any peshat. He wished 
to combat these Reform ideas in particular and in general to 
strengthen the position of Orthodox Judaism in the spheres 
of exegesis, knowledge of Hebrew, and the exposition of the 
Bible according to its plain meaning, and thereby counteract 
and weaken the Reformers in precisely those three spheres in 
which they had made appreciable achievements. In his long 
introduction to the commentary Ha-Torah ve-ha-Mitzvah 
(1860) on the Book of Leviticus and the Sifra, Malbim refers 
to the Reform Synod at Brunswick in 1844, calling it a gath- 
ering of “rabbis and preachers as well as readers who butcher 
their communities.” Because of these Reformers’ negative ap- 
proach, Malbim decided that “it was time to act for the Lord, 
and to fortify the wall around the Law, Written and Oral ... 
so that violators could not assail and desecrate it.” From that 
time he began to compose commentaries on the Bible with 
the aim of proving “that the Oral Law is the law given from 
heaven, and that all its words are necessary and implicit in the 
plain meaning of the verse and in the profundity of the lan- 
guage, and that the interpretation is only the plain meaning 
based upon accurate, linguistic rules.” 

His commentary to the Bible is based upon three fixed 
principles: In the text of the Torah and the figurative language 
of the prophets there are no repetitions of mere synonyms; 
consequently every word in a sentence is essential to the 
meaning in accord with the rules of the language despite the 
fact that they seem to be mere synonymous repetitions. Every 
statement conveys a sublime thought: all the metaphors are of 
importance and replete with wisdom for they are the words 
of the living God (introduction to Isaiah). In Malbim’'s opin- 
ion the sages had “important principles and fixed rules for the 
grammatical forms and the foundations of the language and 
of logic,’ according to which they understood all the words 
of the revelation transmitted at Sinai. He arranged these rules 
and principles in a special work, Ayyelet ha-Shahar, which he 
prefaced to his commentary on the Sifra. In it he noted 613 
paragraphs (248 on linguistic usage and 365 in explanation of 
the verbs and synonyms) that are the foundations of tradi- 
tion and the Oral Law. He stresses the superiority of the lit- 
eral interpretation and complains that the commentators after 
David Kimhi - except for Isaac Abrabanel - were exponents 
of homiletical exegesis “and no one exerted himself to breathe 
life into the verses by the literal method” (end of his introduc- 
tion to Joshua). In his commentary on the Pentateuch, Mal- 
bim treated the narrative portions differently from the legal 
sections. His peshat commentary to the narrative portion is 
accompanied by questions which are the opening gambit to 
his exegesis. The commentary on the legal sections focuses 
more on the halakhic Midrash, explaining its connection to 
the straightforward meaning of the biblical text. Overall, his 
Pentateuchal commentary is accompanied by Torah Or, es- 
says on the aggadah combined with Kabbalah and philosophy; 
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Remazim, hints of broader issues on the Tabernacle sections in 
Exodus; and Ner Mitzvah, which answers questions by other 
commentaries on the Midrash. While his commentary on the 
Pentateuch is meant more for scholars, the commentary on 
the rest of the Bible is aimed at a broader audience. 

It should be noted that at the end of his commentary 
to Daniel, Malbim devotes himself to the calculation of the 
date of the redemption, which was to have been in the period 
1913-1928: “We are writing these words in 1868 and accord- 
ing to our calculation the time of the redemption will be re- 
moved a further 60 years... for the rise of a scion of the house 
of David, the building of the Temple, and all the promises of 
the prophets will be fulfilled at the same time, and their lus- 
ter will shine forth from the year 1913 to the year 1928, when 
the Temple will already have been established.” 

The following of his talmudic works are noteworthy: 
Arzot ha-Hayyim, contains novellae and expositions on Shul- 
han Arukh, Orah Hayyim (Part 1, on chapters 1-24, 1837; Part 
2, on chapters 25-31, 1861), with the novellae of his son-in- 
law Elijah Joel Heilprin. The work, in three parts, comprises 
novellae on the responsa of Moses Isserles with source refer- 
ences anda pilpulistic exposition of the Shulhan Arukh. Mal- 
bim provides a synthesis of halakhah and natural science on 
the one hand, as well as halakhah and Kabbalah on the other 
hand. Yalkut Shelomo (1938; 1966”) was a collection of his no- 
vellae on the tractates of the Talmud, published (19667) after 
editing by Solomon Drillich, who also prepared and arranged 
a new edition of Ha-Torah ve-ha-Mitzvah, on the Pentateuch, 
with the title Sefer ha-Torah ve-ha-Mitzvah ve-ha-Hinnukh, in 
three parts (1967). Alim li-Terufah (1904) is a small work con- 
sisting of an exposition of the fourth chapter of Hilkhot Deot in 
Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah. Arzot ha-Shalom (1838) contains 
nine sermons which reveal the profundity of his homiletical 
ideas. Characteristic of this work is the fact that the sermons 
are based upon biblical verses only and do not rely upon rab- 
binic dicta. Each sermon encompasses a specific subject and is 
preceded by a poetic introduction. This method was regarded 
by some as an innovation in sermonic literature. His oral ser- 
mons were distinguished by verbal precision and strict logic. 
His Erez Hemdah (Warsaw 1882) contains sermons on the Pen- 
tateuch and expositions of aggadot. His works on language, 
poetry, and logic include: Ya’ir Or (1892), on synonymous 
nouns and verbs, containing 662 synonymous nouns; selec- 
tions from his commentaries on synonyms found in the Lik- 
kutei Shoshannim (1875), and Ha-Karmel (1900) and arranged 
by J. Greenbaum; Yesodei Hokhmat ha-Higgayon (1900), a text- 
book on logic in 20 chapters comprising a survey on the prin- 
ciples of logic; Mashal u-Melizah, first published by Jehiel Brill 
(1867) - an allegorical play in four acts that was a visionary 
poem on the vice of hypocrisy. His autobiography was pub- 
lished in serial form in Ha-Levanon (vol. 2, 1865). Throughout 
his works Malbim quotes ideas from both Jewish and non- 
Jewish philosophers, including Aristotle and Kant. However, 
it is very difficult to know if his knowledge of their works was 
firsthand or secondhand from other sources. 
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A number of Malbim’s works were translated into Eng- 
lish. His commentary to Esther appears in two different edi- 
tions: Tournabout: The Malbim on Megillas Esther (Southfield, 
Michigan, 1990), and The Malbim Esther (Southfield, Michi- 
gan, 1998). Malbim on Mishley is an abridged version pub- 
lished in Jerusalem (1982). The Malbim Haggadah appeared 
in 1993. E. Parkoff published Fine Lines: A Study of the Torah’s 
Outlook on Human Suffering Based on Malbim’s Commentary 
on Iyov (1994). 

After his death, the Bucharest Jewish community built 
a Bet Midrash honoring Malbim. It became the center for 
Orthodox Jewish life in Bucharest until 1980 when it was de- 
stroyed by the Communist regime of Nikolai Ceacescu. 
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[Yehoshua Horowitz/ David Derovan (2™ ed.)] 


MALCA (ben, ibn Malkah), Jewish-Moroccan family name, 
known from the early 14 century through the kabbalist 
NISSIM IBN MALCA, the author of Zenif Melukhah. His son 
was the philosopher, Judah ben Nissim ibn *Malkah. He was 
strongly influenced by neoplatonic doctrines and wrote sev- 
eral works of which only one has been published, Uns al- 
Gharib. This was completed in 1365 probably in Fez. Lengthy 
extracts from it were translated into French and published by 
G. Vajda (see bibl.). 

JACOB BEN JOSEPH BEN MALCA (d. 1771) was a rab- 
binical authority in Morocco. At first, he was dayyan in Fez, 
together with Judah *Benatar and Jacob *Abensur. Of a quar- 
relsome disposition, he was often in conflict with his col- 
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leagues, who nevertheless respected his profound erudition 
in the fields of rabbinical law and casuistry. During the famine 
which struck Fez in 1738 he moved to Tetuan, where he was 
appointed av bet din. He left a large number of decisions on 
various religious subjects, some of which have been published 
in the works of various Moroccan authors. 

KHALIFA BEN MALCA (d. c. 1750) was a member of 
a wealthy family of Safi. He studied in Fez with Judah Bena- 
tar and Samuel *Sarfaty and later continued his studies in his 
native town with Joseph Bueno de *Mesquita, where Abra- 
ham ibn Musa and Jacob Abensur were his fellow students. 
Having lost his fortune, he settled in Agadir, where he repre- 
sented Moses Guedalla of Amsterdam. He married Deborah, 
the daughter of the wealthy scholar Isaac *Mendes. In 1728 
a plague claimed many victims, among them his wife and 
one of his daughters. In 1737 he lost large sums of money 
when the community was plundered and its synagogue set on 
fire. He then traveled to Holland and London. He wrote a 
commentary on the siddur entitled Kav ve-Naki, and also 
wrote commentaries to the Shulhan Arukh, which he entitled 
Rakh va-Tov. He was particularly remembered for his piety, 
and both Jews and Muslims regarded him as a saint. Up to 
the 1960s regular pilgrimages were still made to his tomb in 
Agadir. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, 66, 81; I. Bloch, in: REJ, 14 (1887), 
114-6; J.M. Toledano, Ner ha-Maarav (1911), 41, 143-4; J. Ben-Naim, 
Malkhei Rabbanan (1931), 64a, 80a; G. Vajda, Judah ben Nissim Ibn 


Malka (Fr., 1954). [David C ] 
avid Corcos 


MALCHI, ESPERANZA (d. 1600), *kiera who served Safiye, 
favorite consort of Sultan Murad 111 (1574-95) and mother of 
Sultan Mehmed 111 (1595-1603). 

Both Esperanza and her contemporary Esther *Handali 
served in a period known as “The Women Sultanate,” when 
the strong ladies of the harem were involved in a variety of 
internal and external intrigues and became very influential in 
the Ottoman court. Besides being the main supplier of jewels 
and other luxury items to the harem, Esperanza was Safiye’s 
most trustworthy contact with the outside world. She influ- 
enced important nominations, mediated in diplomatic con- 
flicts, supplied diplomatic intelligence, and communicated 
with foreign envoys on Safiye’s behalf. In a letter in Italian, 
dated November 16, 1599, addressed to Queen Elizabeth 1 of 
England, Malchi described herself as “a Hebrew by law and 
nation.” She mentions a previous gift that was presented to her 
mistress, the Queen Mother, by the English ambassador, and 
lists the gifts which are being delivered to Queen Elizabeth 
through the ambassador who is soon to depart to England. 
In return she requests the Queen of England to send “distilled 
waters of every description for the face and odoriferous oils for 
the hands [...] clothes of silk or wool, articles of fancy suited 
for so high a Queen as my Mistress.” The “articles for ladies” 
should be delivered discreetly through Esperanza’s hands only 
(Kobler, Letters, 393-94). 
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As a reward for her longtime services, Esperanza and 
her sons received various profitable concessions, among 
them the control of customs in Istanbul. Her great wealth 
and special privileges, as well as her undisguised influence 
on the Sultan’s mother and her interference in state mat- 
ters gained her many enemies. On April 1, 1600, she was 
publicly stabbed to death by rebellious soldiers and her el- 
dest son was killed the next day. Esperanza’s second son con- 
verted to Islam in order to save his life and a third son man- 
aged to escape. The family’s enormous fortune and estates 
were confiscated. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: EF Kobler, Letters of Jews through the Ages, 2 
(1953), 391-92; M. Rozen, A History of the Jewish Community in Is- 
tanbul: The Formative Years (1453-1566) (2002), 205-7. 


[Ruth Lamdan (2"4 ed.)] 


MALDONADO DE SILVA, FRANCISCO (1592-1639), 
Marrano martyr in Peru. Son of the physician Diego Nunez 
de Silva (d. 1616) who was reconciled by the Inquisition in 
1605, Francisco was born in Tucuman (now Argentina) and 
studied at the University of San Marcos in Lima, Peru. He was 
reared as a devout Catholic, and educated as a physician. His 
reading of the anti-Jewish Scrutinium Scripturarum by the 
apostate Pablo de *Santa Maria (Solomon ha-Levi) led him 
to pose questions to his father on the relative merits of Juda- 
ism and Christianity. His father acknowledged that he was still 
a Jew at heart, and guided his son in studying Judaism. Mal- 
donado was persuaded to become a secret Jew. After his fa- 
ther’s death he moved to Chile, where he married and in 1619 
was appointed surgeon of the hospital in Santiago. He con- 
tinued practicing Judaism, but was denounced to the Inqui- 
sition in 1627 by his two sisters, whom he had sought to con- 
vert. Despite continued efforts by the Inquisition to shake his 
faith, including 14 attempts by theologians to better him in 
religious debates, he held fast to Judaism. After each hear- 
ing he signed his testimony “Eli Nazareno, unworthy servant 
of the God of Israel, alias Silva.” He circumcised himself with 
a pocketknife and scissors and resorted to long and agoniz- 
ing fasts. Though suffering from numerous ailments, he used 
an improvised rope made from corn husks to lower himself 
into other cells, where he found some Judaizers whom he for- 
tified in their faith, also converting Catholics to Judaism. Us- 
ing scraps of paper and a pen made from a chicken bone, he 
wrote several tracts in support of his beliefs. He was burned 
at the stake in Lima at the conclusion of the auto-da-fé of 
1639. News of his death made a profound impact on writers 
like Isaac *Cardozo and Daniel Levi (Miguel) de *Barrios, al- 
though the latter confuses him with Tomas Trevifio de *So- 
bremonte. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B.Lewin, Martires y conquistadores judios en 
la América Hispana (1954), 177-207; idem, El Santo Oficio en América 
(1950), 142-52, 182; Roth, Marranos’, index s.v. Silva; H.C. Lea, Inqui- 
sition in the Spanish Dependencies... Peru... (1908), index. 


[Martin A. Cohen] 
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°MALESHERBES, CHRETIEN GUILLAUME DE LA- 
MOIGNON DE (1721-1794), liberal French statesman. As 
minister of the Maison du Roi in 1787, he was responsible with 
Turgot for the decree granting civic status to “non-Catholics,” 
thus opening the way for effective action by the Jews on their 
own behalf. Malesherbes’ main reason for wanting improved 
treatment of the Jews was his belief that it would lead to their 
conversion; he was opposed to the organized Jewish commu- 
nity, considering it as a state within a state. Jewish individuals 
were not free to convert, said Malesherbes, because they were 
so closely tied to the whole community. He therefore proposed 
that Jews be enabled to use public legal registers for their per- 
sonal status, thus weakening their ties with Jewry. In spring 
1788 Malesherbes set up an informal committee to study the 
question, coopting as advisers men well-disposed toward the 
Jews, including Pierre Louis *Roederer. Eight Jewish leaders 
were summoned to the committee, among them *Cerfberr for 
Alsace, Berr Isaac *Berr for Lorraine, Abraham *Furtado and 
D. Gradis for Bordeaux. The purpose of the committee was 
to conduct a preliminary inquiry on a new system for regu- 
lating the condition of French Jewry, and to prepare a mem- 
orandum. However, meetings were few and the differences 
between the two delegations, the “Portuguese” and the “Ger- 
man,’ were so marked that they could not reach agreement. 
The “Portuguese” memorandum in answer to Malesherbes’ 
questionnaire on the current state of Judaism was later to in- 
fluence the one presented by Napoleon’s representatives to the 
*Assembly of Jewish Notables and the French *Sanhedrin. In 
July 1788 the delegates returned home, without having come 
to any decision. Malesherbes remained a staunch royalist and 
was later guillotined. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Szajkowski, in: Zion, 18 (1953), 31-79; idem, 
in: PAAJR, 25 (1956), 119-35; idem, in: JQR, 49 (1958), 63-75; A. Hertz- 
berg, The French Enlightenment and the Jews (1968), 323-6; P. Gros- 
claude, Malesherbes - témoin et interpréte de son temps (1961), 631- 
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[Simon R. Schwarzfuchs] 


MALEV, WILLIAM S. (1898-1973), U.S. Conservative rabbi. 
Malev was born in Homel, Russia, and immigrated to the 
United States in 1908. He received his B.A. from the City Col- 
lege of New York in 1919; as a student at the Teachers Institute, 
and president of the Jewish Teachers Association (1921-22), 
he was persuaded by Mordecai *Kaplan to enter the rabbin- 
ate and was ordained at the *Jewish Theological Seminary in 
1925. Over the next 20 years, Malev developed three thriving 
synagogue centers in the New York metropolitan area: the 
Concourse Center of Israel (Bronx, 1925-27); Kingsbridge 
Heights Jewish Center (Bronx, 1927-28); and the Jamaica Jew- 
ish Center (Jamaica, 1928-46). In 1946, he moved to Houston, 
Texas, where he built Congregation Beth Yeshurun into the 
state’s leading Conservative synagogue and was instrumental 
in establishing the first day school in the Southwest United 
States. He was president of the Texas Kallah of Rabbis and a 
force on behalf of Zionism as the foremost regional orator 
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for the *Zionist Organization of America. As president of the 
Houston Ministerial Association, and a weekly columnist for 
the Houston Post, Malev was a principal civic leader in inter- 
faith and interracial affairs. He also lectured at the Univer- 
sity of Houston. Primarily a shaper of Conservative Judaism 
in the Southwest, his major role in the framework of the na- 
tional movement was as chairman of the *Rabbinical Assem- 
bly’s Committee on College Youth (1945-46), established to 
build bridges between RA members and the next generation 
of American Jewish leaders. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: PS. Nadell, Conservative Judaism in America: 
A Biographical Dictionary and Sourcebook (1988). 


[Bezalel Gordon (2™4 ed.)] 


MALIK AL-RAMLI (of Ramleh in Erez Israel; mid-ninth 
century), founder of the sect of Ramlites or Malikites. Like 
some other sectarians, Malik taught that Shavuot must fall 
only on a Sunday, that the fat tail of the sheep comes under 
the heading of forbidden fat, and that marriage to a niece is 
incestuous. Within a century or so the Ramlites vanished, 
probably having been absorbed into the larger sect of *Kara- 
ites. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nemoy, in: HUCA, 7 (1930), 330, 389; idem, 
Karaite Anthology (1952), 53, 335; Mann, Texts, 2 (1935), 6, 11, 65 n. 1173 
Z. Ankori, Karaites in Byzantium (1959), 276n., 371n. 


[Leon Nemoy] 


MALINES (Mechelen), transit camp established by the Nazis 
in Belgium, between its two largest Jewish communities, Ant- 
werp and Brussels, in October 1941 to concentrate Jews before 
transporting them to Eastern Europe. An infrastructure was 
already in place and a railway line led directly to the camp, 
which became an antechamber to death. The camp was sur- 
rounded by local inhabitants. The first group of Belgium Jews 
was arrested on July 22 and taken to Breendonck and then 
to Malines. The first transport from Mechelen was on Au- 
gust 4, 1942, and arrived in ‘Auschwitz on August 6. Accord- 
ing to a list in the Mechelen archive, between August 4, 1942 
and July 1944 there were 28 transports to the east with more 
than 25,257 Jews; some gypsies were transported in 1943 and 
1944. All the inmates of the camp had to wear identification 
badges. The badges differed for the Jews in the camp. The 
various known symbols were: T = Transport-Juden (Jews who 
would be sent to the east), Z = citizens of the Allied countries 
or neutral countries, £ = Entscheidungsfalle, borderline cases, 
whose identity required further investigation, c = Gefaehrli- 
che Juden (dangerous Jews to be sent to punishment camps 
elsewhere). Jews who were married to non-Jews were sent to 
Drancy in German-occupied France. Members of the Com- 
mittee for Jewish Defense (cpDj) which was in contact with 
the Belgian resistance movement, and the Catholic fighters’ 
organization, penetrated into Mechelen a number of times in 
order to warn the inmates and try to liberate them. The or- 
ganized Jewish community sent in packages. The camp was 
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conducted, it disturbs, instead of exciting, religious emotions, 
a circumstance of general acknowledgment; who has only 
tolerated some part of your ritual, willing to concede all 
he can in those matters which he holds to be indifferent” 
This indifference led him to baptize his illustrious son Ben- 
jamin in 1817 while formally remaining a Jew himself, a 
path taken by many others of a similar frame of mind who 
had their children baptized at the end of the 18" and begin- 
ning of the 19» centuries. The attitude of indifference was 
reinforced by the view that relegated religion to the status 
of an element in the universal culture or a cell in the social 
structure. 

From the second half of the 18 century the ties linking 
the individual with the social unit became loosened in the 
upper strata of European society. Jews then increasingly ab- 
sorbed the culture and adopted the language of their environ- 
ment. Baptism was submitted as the visiting card demanded by 
Christian society for its price of admission. Many able young 
Jewish intellectuals, among them men outstanding in their 
field like the jurist Eduard *Gans, Ludwig *Boerne, and the 
poet Heinrich *Heine, who had first wanted to use their cre- 
ative activity in the Jewish framework, left Judaism to be able 
to work within, and contribute to, European culture and so- 
ciety. In some communities, such as Berlin, more than half of 
the descendants of the old patrician Jewish families adopted 
Christianity, including the Mendelssohn family. The major- 
ity of these did not claim to be drawn by an essential attrac- 
tion to Christianity or act under rigorous pressure. Apostasy 
was regarded as a social formality performed for the sake of 
culture, society, or career. Many of the sensitive among them 
bitterly regretted their action. Much of Heinrich Heine's work 
is dominated by a pervasive longing for Judaism, and a biting 
irony against himself and his fellow apostates, their snobbery 
and social climbing by means of Christianity. 

Karl *Marx, baptized as a child, later professed contempt 
for and revulsion against Judaism as the representative of 
Mammon. In his Christian environment Benjamin Disraeli 
developed a kind of pride in what he considered the destiny 
and genius of the Jewish “race.” The heroine of his novel Tan- 
cred, Eva, sarcastically asks Tancred: “Pray are you of those 
Franks who worship a Jewess; or of those others who revile 
her, break her images, and blaspheme her pictures?” When 
the Christian refers to the punishment of the Jews for cruci- 
fying Jesus, Disraeli’s Jewess answers with the ancient argu- 
ment used by Jews in disputations: “Suppose the Jews had not 
prevailed upon the Romans to crucify Jesus, what would have 
become of the Atonement?” When the Christian answers that 
the Crucifixion was preordained;’ ‘Ah; said the lady, ‘preor- 
dained by the creator of the World for countless ages! Where 
then was the inexpiable crime of those who fulfilled the be- 
neficent intention? The holy race supplied the victim and the 
immolators.... Persecute us! Why if you believed what you 
profess, you should kneel to us! You raise statues to the hero 
who saves a country. We have saved the human race, and you 
persecute us for doing it?” 
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Benjamin Disraeli was representative of a group of apos- 
tates who considered themselves deeply Christian in a mythi- 
cal and social sense and in consequence Jewish in a racial and 
spiritual sense. In the 19"* century they were often active in 
missions to the Jews, like Bishop Michael Solomon *Alexander 
in Jerusalem, while at the same time being very responsive to 
Zionism and its aspirations. 

With the granting of emancipation to Jews in most of 
Western and Central Europe the brutal social pressure for 
the “visiting card of baptism” moderated. On the other hand, 
many Jewish scholars and scientists, in particular in Germany 
and Austria, became baptized for the sake of a university ca- 
reer, which was usually closed to a professing Jew. Some deeply 
committed apostates like the *Ratisbonne brothers in the 19 
century founded special religious orders or groups for the 
propagation of Christianity among Jews. According to sta- 
tistics available there were 21,000 aspostates in Poland in the 
18 century, and 204,500 throughout the world in the 19%. 
However these figures are exaggerated since they include the 
Frankists in Poland and the *Cantonists in Russia. 

In czarist Russia, up to 1917, there was relentless pressure 
for social acceptance through baptism. However, Jewish so- 
cial and moral cohesion was strong and undeniable, and to a 
certain degree the Jewish cultural level was superior to that 
of the surrounding population. Here apostasy of a different 
type developed: people who accepted Christianity for the sake 
of a government or university career (a number of apostates 
were employed for *censorship of Hebrew books) but still re- 
tained their ties with Jewish society, and a pride in their Jew- 
ish origin, like the orientalist Daniel *Chwolson. Apostates 
like Jacob *Brafman, however, did much to bring discredit 
on the institutions of Jewish self-government and to provide 
fuel for antisemitism. 

In the 20" century the phenomenon of apostasy became 
more complex, with deeper implications. While its effects were 
more subversive for Judaism, it aroused problems of Jewish 
nationality and culture which were less prominent previously. 
Boris *Pasternak is representative of the type of apostate who 
left Judaism because he rebelled against historical and social 
realities and obligations. After describing the beatings and 
humiliations to which the Jews were subjected by the Cos- 
sacks of the Christian Russian army in his novel Dr. Zhivago, 
he states concerning the incident he has described, “that, and 
other incidents like it - of course none of that is worth theo- 
rizing about.’ Having disposed of pogroms and antisemitism 
by refusing to face them on the intellectual level, he continues 
that, in regard to “the Jewish question as a whole - there phi- 
losophy does enter.” The philosophy he perceived — his theory 
was formulated when World War 11 was raging and the Jewish 
people was being systematically destroyed in the *Holocaust - 
was that Jewish history is a self-inflicted punishment through 
refusal to heed that in “this new way of life and of commu- 
nion, which is born of the heart and is called the Kingdom of 
God, there are no nations, only persons.” Having denied the 
existence of the question of nations and nationality around 
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finally liberated by the Allies in September 1944; a few hun- 
dred Jews had managed to survive. 

See *Belgium, Holocaust. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Robinson, And the Crooked Shall Be Made 
Straight (1965); Belgium, Ministére de Justice. Commission des crimes 
de guerre, Les Crimes de guerre, commis sous loccupation de la Bel- 
gique 1940-1945. Persécution antisémitique en Belgique (1947); Belgium. 
Nuremberg document UK-76 (undated); Nuremberg Trials Documents: 
Case 11, NG5219; International Tracing Service, Arolsen, Germany, 
Vorlaeufiges Verzeichnis der Haftstaetten unter dem Reichsfuehrer-ss 
1933-1945 (1969). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Klarsfeld and M. Stein- 
berg, Memorial de la deportation des juifs de Belgique (1980); Steinberg, 
M. Malines Antishambre de las mort,’ in: Regards 128 (March 1979). 


[B. Mordechai Ansbacher / Michael Berenbaum (2! ed.)] 


MALINO, JEROME (1911-2002), U.S. Reform rabbi. Malino 
was born in New York City, earning his B.A. from City Col- 
lege in 1931. He was ordained at the Jewish Institute of Religion 
(later merged with Hebrew Union College, (HUC-J1R)) in 1935 
and was awarded an honorary D.H.L. from Alfred University 
in 1958, as well as an honorary D.D. from HUC-JIR in 1960. Af- 
ter ordination, he became rabbi of the United Jewish Center in 
Danbury, Conn., a position he held for his entire career. In 1981, 
he was named rabbi emeritus and joined the faculty of HUC-jIR 
as adjunct lecturer in Homiletics; he had previously taught at 
Western Connecticut State University and been a member of 
the Commission for Higher Education for the state of Con- 
necticut. For more than 40 years, he served as a chaplain at the 
federal correctional institution in Danbury (1940-83). 

Malino was a leader of the *Central Conference of Amer- 
ican Rabbis on both regional and national levels. He served as 
president of the New England Region of the CCAR (1961-63) 
and was the long-time chairman of its admissions committee 
(1964-73). A consistently outspoken proponent of rabbinic or- 
dination for women, he was elected vice president of the ccaR 
in 1977 and president in 1979. Following his two-year term of 
office, he chaired the Committee on Rabbinical Growth. He 
was also a member of the Alumni Overseers of the HUC-JIR, 
which honored him by establishing the Jerome Malino Award, 
bestowed on the best first-year student at jir. 

Malino, a member of the National Executive Commit- 
tee of the Jewish Peace Fellowship, was a pacifist and sup- 
porter of conscientious objectors to military service, even 
during World War 11 - a controversial position for a rabbi at 
the height of the battle against Hitler. Moreover, his advocacy 
of non-violence extended to the theater of the Israeli-Pales- 
tinian conflict. Malino also served as president of the Insti- 
tute of Religion in an age of science, delivered scholarly pa- 
pers at its conferences, and contributed numerous articles to 
professional and religious journals. In 1988 Malino received 
the Rabbi Israel and Libby Mowshowitz Award from the New 
York Board of Rabbis. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kerry M. Olitzky, Lance J. Sussman, and 
Malcolm H. Stern, Reform Judaism in America: A Biographical Dic- 


tionary and Sourcebook (1993). 
[Bezalel Gordon (24 ed.)] 
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MALINOWSKI, JOSEPH BEN MORDECAI (Troki; d. 
after 1625), Karaite scholar. Joseph was the pupil of Isaac b. 
Abraham *Troki, and was the leading Karaite scholar in Po- 
land-Lithuania after his teacher’s demise in 1594. Malinovski 
completed Isaac’s Hizzuk Emunah after Isaac’s death. Accord- 
ing to his correspondence (Mann, Texts, 1196-8), in 1624 he 
was a spiritual leader of Troki. As such he endeavored to or- 
ganize the communal affairs of the Birzhe Karaite community. 
He established a number of ritual customs for Polish-Lithu- 
anian communities, which were published in Karaite Siddur 1 
(Vilna 1890), 456-64. Some of them were close to Rabbanite 
practice. In 1624 he moved to Lutsk, evidently to become a 
spiritual leader of the community. 

He had extensive knowledge of both Karaite and rab- 
binic scholarship. He wrote a book Sefer Minhagim (10s A 
208, JNUL mic. 52984), concerning prayer, reading the Torah, 
etc. *Manasseh Ben Israel’s press printed his composition 
Ha-Elef Lekha (Amsterdam, 1643), a long mystical liturgical 
poem. Simhah Isaak *Luzki wrote his commentary Kevod Elo- 
him on it and they were published together (Kevod Elohim,Y. 
Algamil ed., Ramla 2000). His Kizzur Inyan Shehitah on the 
ritual slaughter of animals was printed together with Morde- 
cai b. Nissan’s Dod Mordekhai (Vienna, 1830). Joseph died in 
Lutsk. He composed several liturgical poems, some of which 
had been included in the Karaite Siddur. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Gottlover, Bigoret le-toldot a-Karaim 
(1865), 178-9; Mann, Texts, 2 (1935), index, 1557. 

[Leon Nemoy] 


MALKAH, JUDAH BEN NISSIM IBN (fl. c. 1260), philos- 
opher, probably living in Morocco. Three of his works written 
in Judeo-Arabic have been preserved. (1) Uns al-Gharib (“Fa- 
miliarity with the Unfamiliar”), consisting of the author’s own 
views and of a commentary on the Sefer Yezirah, preceded bya 
long introduction. One extract was published by H. Hirschfeld, 
An Arabic Chrestomathy in Hebrew Characters (1892), 19-31; an 
anonymous Hebrew abridgement was published by G. Vajda 
(1974); (2) a commentary on the Pirkei de Rabbi Eliezer; pub- 
lished by P. Fenton (Sefunot 21 (1993), 115-65); (3) Tafsir al- 
Salawat, a commentary on the liturgy (fragment). Besides these, 
Judah refers to a work which he wrote on astrology, which prob- 
ably bore the title Kitab al-Miftah (“The Key Book’). 

The doctrine of Judah b. Nissim rests on two fundamental 
theses: the unknowability of God and universal astral deter- 
minism. From the first thesis flows a metaphysics of emanation 
having at its apex the prime intellect, to which the functions of 
the first cause, and consequently those of the God of religion, 
have been transferred. From the second thesis flows a view of 
the world according to which even revealed religions are com- 
pletely determined by astral influences. In the light of this, the 
superiority of Judaism is that it is best adapted to the demands 
of astral determination. The only ones who can penetrate this 
mystery, however, are the philosophers who are adept in the 
allegorical exegesis of religious texts, whereas the masses are 
obligated to observe the letter of the law. Judah's philosophy is 
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in many ways similar to the Neoplatonic speculations adopted 
by the Islamic Ismma ‘iliyya in constructing their theology, but 
no precise historical connection can be established between 
them. His views on astral determinism are not alien to the 
Jewish thought of the Middle Ages (particularly that of Abra- 
ham *Ibn Ezra and certain Averroists), but they are brought to 
conclusions which no one else had perhaps dared to formulate 
with such boldness. On the other hand, the deductions which 
Judah drew from the unknowability of God are similar to the 
Kabbalah. In fact, the author was familiar with the Kabbalah 
and referred to it; although, besides the Sefer Yezirah, he cites 
only the Bahir and the Raziel. It has been possible to establish 
that he availed himself of the kabbalists of *Gerona (*Azriel, 
Jacob b. Sheshet *Gerondi, and *Nahmanides), and even of the 
Zohar. Nevertheless, he did not consider the teachings of the 
Kabbalah superior to those of philosophy, but rather identi- 
fied the Kabbalah with philosophy. More precisely, he regarded 
the Kabbalah as a particular symbolic expression of God's un- 
knowability and of astral determinism. It appears that Judah 
had some influence on subsequent Jewish thought, especially 
on Samuel *Ibn Motot and Joseph b. Abraham *Ibn Wagar. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Munk, Les Manuscrits Hébreux de l’Oratoire 
(1911), 15-17; Steinschneider, Uebersetzungen, 405-6; J.M. Toledano, 
Ner ha-Maarav (1911), 41; G. Sarton, Introduction to the History of Sci- 
ence, 3 pt. 2 (1947), 1444; G. Vajda, Juda ben Nissim Ibn Malka, philos- 
ophe juif marocain (1954); idem, in: Homenaje a Millas-Vallicrosa, 2 
(1956), 483-500; idem, in: REJ, 15 (1956), 25-71; 16 (1957), 89-92. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Idel, in: Peamim, 43 (1990), 4-15. 


[Georges Vajda] 


MALKHI, EZRA BEN RAPHAEL MORDECAI (d. 1768), 
Safed talmudist and emissary. Ezra was the son of a well-known 
physician and scholar in Jerusalem, who had emigrated from 
Italy. His brother, Moses, became head of the Safed community 
and he was a brother-in-law of *Hezekiah da Silva and Moses 
*Hagiz. In 1749-50 Ezra went to Turkey and the Balkans as an 
emissary of Safed. While in Salonika he published his Malkhi 
ba-Kodesh (Salonika, 1749), laws for the night of Passover, and 
acommentary on the Haggadah, together with some halakhic 
novellae. He appended a note apologizing for the many errors 
in the work because he could not stay in the town during the 
printing, but was again in Salonika in 1750 when he had hal- 
akhic discussions with Joseph Samuel Modigliano. Owing to 
the bad economic situation in Safed, Ezra did not return there 
on the completion of his mission, and was appointed rabbi of 
Rhodes, where he remained for the rest of his life. In 1752 his 
signature appears on the takkanot of the community. His other 
books are Shemen ha-Maor (Salonika, 1755), on the novellae 
of *Zerahiah ha-Levi and *Nahmanides on Bava Mezia; Ein 
Mishpat (Constantinople, 1770), responsa, many of which were 
written during his mission, published by his disciple Raphael 
Jacob de Mayo; and Einat Mayim (Salonika, 1811), exposition 
and novellae on various tractates of the Talmud. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yaari, Sheluhei, 438-40, 884. 


[Avraham Yaari] 
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MALKHI, MOSES (b. Ezra?; mid-18'> century), emissary of 
Safed, Malkhi had the distinction of being the first emissary of 
Erez Israel to visit the New World. He was in New York in the 
summer of 1759 for four and a half months, and it is assumed 
that he remained there at the request of the members of the 
Sephardi community “Shearith Israel” who had no rabbi, in 
order to arrange their religious affairs. In the account book of 
that community it states that they gave the emissary 18 pounds 
sterling for 18 week’s accommodation and for provisions and 
traveling expenses to Newport, Rhode Island, which was then 
the wealthiest Jewish community in America. There he met 
the Christian theologian Ezra *Stiles who was greatly inter- 
ested in the emissary from Erez Israel. Stiles relates that Mal- 
khi was born and brought up in Safed, and he sent a letter in 
Latin through him to one of the heads of the Greek Church 
in Erez Israel requesting exact information on the geography 
of the country and its inhabitants which he needed for his re- 
search on the *Ten Tribes. This Malkhi must be distinguished 
from his namesake, Moses (b. Raphael Mordecai *Malkhi). He 
may have been the son of Ezra *Malkhi. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yaari, Sheluhei, 446; D. de Sola Pool, in: 
Brandeis Avukah Annual (1932), 356-7; G.A. Kohut, Ezra Stiles and 


the Jews (1902). 
[Avraham Yaari] 


MALKHI, MOSES BEN RAPHAEL MORDECAI (d. 1747), 
head of the Safed community in the first half of the 18 cen- 
tury. Moses was a brother of Ezra *Malkhi. He was head of 
the Jewish community of Safed for many years, and as such 
his signature appears first on the letters of appointment of 
various Safed emissaries. Malkhi was one of the intermediar- 
ies between Sheikh Zahir al-Omar and Hayyim Abulafia for 
the renewal of the Jewish community in Tiberias in 1740. He 
died in Acre and was buried in Kafr-Yasif. In the letter of the 
community of Safed reestablishing the Jewish community of 
Kafr-Yasif written in Elul of that year, the tomb of “the dis- 
tinguished rabbi Moses Malkhi of blessed memory” and that 
of Moses Hayyim Luzzato, who died that year in the plague 
in Acre and was buried in Kafr-Yasif, are listed together with 
those of tannaim and amoraim. It may be conjectured that 
Malkhi also died in that plague during a visit to Acre in con- 
nection with the affairs of the Safed community. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yaari, Sheluhei, 431, 432, 437% 438, 501, 850. 


[Avraham Yaari] 


MALKHUYYOT (Heb. neon; verses describing God’s “sov- 
ereignty”), name of the first part of the central section of the 
*Musaf prayer for *Rosh Ha-Shanah. It consists of 10 verses, 
four from the Pentateuch, three from Psalms, and three from 
the Prophets; all of them proclaim God as King and anticipate 
the realization of His kingdom on earth. According to the Tal- 
mud (RH 32a), the number ten symbolized the ten praises sung 
by David (Ps. 150), or the Ten Commandments, or the “ten 
sayings” by which God created the world (cf. Avot 5:1). The 
Malkhuyyot prayer and two similar sections, *Zikhronot and 
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*Shofarot, form the Tekiata de-Vei Rav. At the end of each sec- 
tion during the Reader’s repetition (and in some rites during 
the congregation's silent reading), the shofar is sounded. The 
recital of Malkhuyyot-Zikhronot-Shofarot verses dates back to 
mishnaic times (cf. RH 4:5, 6) and was, most probably, part of 
the prayer service in the Temple. The Talmud, however, does 
not specify which verses had to be chosen for this purpose 
(RH 32a-b). The present selection and order of the verses are 
ascribed to the Babylonian scholar *Rav (175-247 C.E.), as are 
the introductory and concluding passages. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Elbogen, Gottesdienst, 141-4; Idelsohn, Lit- 
urgy, 213-4. 


MALKIEL, THERESA SERBER (1874-1949), U.S. labor 
and women’s rights activist and socialist. Malkiel was born in 
Bar, Russia, in what is today western Ukraine. The daughter 
of a well-to-do Jewish family that immigrated to New York 
City in 1891, she was well educated and literate in German 
and Russian. Supporting herself with work in the garment 
industry, she was a member of the Russian Workingmen’s 
Club and later a founder of the Infant Cloakmakers Union, 
serving as its president. She was active in various labor orga- 
nizations in New York in the 1890s, including the Socialist 
Labor Party (sip) and its Socialist Trade and Labor Alliance. 
In 1901, tired of the factionalism of the sLp, she joined the So- 
cialist Party of America, which became her activist home for 
the next two decades. 

Theresa married fellow socialist (and lawyer) Leon Mal- 
kiel in 1900; their daughter was born in 1903. Theresa Malkiel 
gave up wage work after the family moved to Yonkers, north of 
New York City, but remained committed to working women 
and socialist politics. She took a particularly active role as an 
advocate for women within the Socialist Party and in 1909 
was elected to the Women’s National Committee (wNc), the 
body that oversaw the Women’s Department within the party. 
On the wnc, she became an advocate for the establishment 
of International Women’s Day as an annual holiday to com- 
memorate women and promote female suffrage. With her 
husband, she was a founder of the socialist newspaper the 
New York Call. 

Malkiel also became a member of the Women’s Trade 
Union League, a strong advocate of female suffrage, and an in- 
defatigable campaigner for women’s rights, within the Socialist 
Party and in the wider society. She was a strong supporter of 
the great Shirtwaist Strike in New York City in 1909-10, gave 
speeches at several major rallies, reported on the strike in the 
New York Call, and wrote a fictional account that appeared 
shortly after the strike’s conclusion, The Diary of a Shirtwaist 
Striker (1910). In 1914 Malkiel led the Socialist Suffrage Cam- 
paign in New York, organizing meetings, writing pamphlets, 
and publishing a regular column in the Jewish Daily Forward. 
Two years later, Malkiel joined a national suffrage tour spon- 
sored by the Socialist Party. The success of female suffrage 
with the passage of the Nineteenth Amendment led Malkiel to 
run an unsuccessful campaign for the New York State Assem- 
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bly as a Socialist candidate. For the remainder of her life she 
was active in adult education, founding the Brooklyn Adult 
Students Association. In 1932 she organized a summer camp 
for the education and naturalization of immigrant women at 
which she worked until her death. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Basch, Introduction to The Diary of a 
Shirtwaist Striker (1990); S.M. Miller, “From Sweatshop Worker to 
Labor Leader: Theresa Malkiel, a Case Study,’ in: American Jewish 
History, 68 (1977), 189-205; E. Taitz, “Malkiel, Theresa Serber,” in: 
PE. Hyman and D. Dash Moore (eds.), Jewish Women in America, 


2 (1997), 885-86. 
[Thomas Dublin (2™ ed.)] 


MALKIEL, YAKOV (1914-1998), U.S. philologist. Born in 
Kiev, Russia, educated in Berlin, Malkiel immigrated to the 
United States in 1940. From 1942 he was a faculty member at 
the University of California (Berkeley) and later professor of 
linguistics and Romance philology. In 1947 he became founder 
and editor-in-chief of the journal Romance Philology. He was 
president of the Linguistic Society of America in 1965. He was 
author of numerous articles and monographs dealing with his- 
torical linguistics, Hispanic lexicology, and the theory of ety- 
mology and lexicography, and he constantly attempted to me- 
diate between general linguistics and Romance philology. 

Among his works are Studies in the Reconstruction of His- 
pano-Latin Word Families (1954), Essays on Linguistic Themes 
(1968), Yakov Malkiel: A Tentative Autobibliography (1988), and 
Etymology (1993). He edited Directions for Historical Linguis- 
tics: A Symposium (1968), with Winfred P. Lehmann. 


[Jonas C. Greenfield / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


MALLER, JULIUS BERNARD (1901-1959), U.S. education- 
ist and sociologist. Born in Vobolniki, Lithuania, Maller went 
to the U.S. in 1921. Having received both a secular and reli- 
gious higher education, Maller’s professional life was divided 
between teaching posts at Howard University, Washington, 
p.c., and Yeshiva University (1949-59). He was also active in 
Jewish organizations. Maller devised (1929) the “Guess Who” 
technique, a sociometric test for use with children. His person- 
ality tests, known as the “Maller Personality Sketches” (1936) 
and the “Maller Character Sketches” consisted of cards with 
descriptions of personality or character traits, to be sorted into 
groups. He demonstrated that intelligence test scores at the 
fifth grade level were closely related to socioeconomic levels. 
A close relationship was shown between delinquency, density 
of population, and economic level. His chapter on personality 
tests in Personality and the Behavior Disorders (1944) was ad- 
opted as a standard treatment. Later he became a consultant 
to various government agencies in addition to his interests 
in Jewish education, his work with Jewish service organiza- 
tions and his teaching activities. His most important publi- 
cations were: Cooperation and competition: an experimental 
study of motivation (1929); Studies in the nature of character: 
volume 2; Studies in service and self-control (with Hartshorne 
and May, 1929); and Testing the Knowledge of Jewish History 
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(1932). He was also a frequent contributor to Jewish educa- 


tional periodicals. 
[Menachem M. Brayer] 


MALLOW, plant of the genus Malva. Six species are found 
in Israel, the most common, found in almost every part of 
the country, being the Malva nicaensis, Malva silvestris, and 
Malva parviflora. During the siege of Jerusalem in 1948 the 
citizens of Jerusalem picked them and prepared from them a 
variety of dishes. The mallow is popularly known by its Arabic 
name khubeiza which means “small loaf; because its edible 
seeds are flat and round like Arab bread (pittah). Job charac- 
terizes “the juice of hallamut” (“mallow”) as insipid, so that 
even in his distress “my soul refuses to touch them; they are 
as the sickness of my flesh” (Job 6:6). Despite this, the name 
hallamut or helmit in the Mishnah appears to be connected 
with halam meaning “healthy: It may be, however, the same 
as lahmit, through transposition of letters, which has the same 
connotation as its Arabic name “small bread” The Mishnah re- 
fers to helmit as a vegetable (Kil. 1:8) and the Arukh of Nathan 
b. Jehiel identifies it with Malva (mallow). The leaves of some 
mallows are sensitive to light, and Rashi in his commentary on 
the vegetable adani (Shab. 35b) notes: “It is a vegetable called 
malva whose leaves turn to the sun. In the morning they in- 
cline eastward, at midday they are upright, and in the evening 
they incline westward.” The identification of the hallamut of 
the Bible with mallow is not certain, and it has been identified 
with many other plants. The yps renders hallamut as “mallow” 
(av: “white of egg”), while the av renders maluah in Job 30:4 
as “mallow” (jps correctly as “saltwort”; see *Orach). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 1 (1928), 292-4; N.H. Tur-Sinai, 
Sefer Iyyov, 1 (1941), 85f.; H.N. and A.L. Moldenke, Plants of the Bible 
(1952), 53f.; J. Feliks, Olam ha-Zomeah ha-Mikra’i (19687), 188-90. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Feliks, Ha-Tzomeah, 63. 


[Jehuda Feliks] 


MALMO, port in S. Sweden. The Jewish community, the third 
largest in Sweden, was founded by Polish Jews in 1871, when 
it numbered 250. In 1900 the congregation appointed its first 
rabbi, Dr Josef Wohlstein, and in 1903 the first synagogue was 
built. Most of Malmo’ original Jews came from Germany and 
during the first two decades of the 20 century, many Jew- 
ish immigrants arrived from Poland, Russia, the Ukraine, 
and the Baltic countries. Many of these new arrivals settled 
in the nearby town of Lund, creating a separate but related 
Jewish community there. The closing stages of World War 11 
saw the large-scale rescue of Danish Jews from German-oc- 
cupied Denmark to Sweden by sea and at the end of the war, 
many thousands of survivors of Nazi concentration camps 
were brought to Sweden via Malm6. Many of these survivors, 
however, were in such poor health that they died on reaching 
Swedish soil, which explains the large number of Jewish “ref- 
ugee graves” in Malm6. A monument to commemorate the 
victims of the Holocaust was later created at the cemetery by 
Willy Gordon, a well-known Swedish-Jewish artist. Over the 
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decades the community grew considerably, reaching a peak of 
around 1,700 in the late 1960s but subsequently declining to 
a 2004 figure of 1,200 despite the influx of immigrants from 
the former Soviet bloc, in particular from Russia, the Ukraine, 
Estonia, and even Kirgistan. 

Haquinus Stridzberg’s Kohen Gadol sive Pontifex-Maxi- 
mus Ebraeorum was printed in Malm6 in 1689. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Valentin, Judarna i Sverige (1964); L. Herz, 
in: JJSO, 11 (Dec. 1969), 165-73; I. Lomfors, in: S. Scharfstein, Judisk 
historia fran rendssansen till 2000-talet (2002). WEBSITE: http://www. 


ijk-s.se/jfm/jfmintro.htm. 
[Ilya Meyer (2"¢ ed.)] 


MALNAI, BELA (1878-1941), Hungarian architect. After a 
period in which his work leaned towards Secessionism, he 
returned to historicizing neo-styles. His main work was the 


Czech-Hungarian Industrial Bank. 
[Eva Kondor (2"4 ed.)] 


MALOVANY, JOSEPH (1941- ). Born in Tel Aviv, Malovany 
served as cantor at Tel Aviv’s Bilu synagogue, cantor of the 
Israeli army, and then from 1963 to 1968 hazzan of the Yeoville 
synagogue, Johannesburg, and from 1968 to 1973 of the Edge- 
ware Synagogue, London. In 1973 he was appointed chief can- 
tor to the Ateret Zevi Congregation of Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Malovany held music diplomas from the Tel Aviv Academy 
of Music and Great Britain’s Royal Academy and Trinity Col- 
lege of Music. He was also honorary president of the Canto- 
rial Council of America and past chairman of the board of the 
American Society of Jewish Music. He held the academic posi- 
tions of distinguished professor of liturgical music at Yeshiva 
University and dean of the j>c Moscow Academy of Jewish 
Music. Malovany possessed a brilliant spinto tenor voice and 
was a much sought-after artist with orchestras and choirs 
worldwide. He was the possessor of an extensive discography 
of cantorial and contemporary Jewish music. On January 26, 
2004, he received the honor of being knighted as Commander 
of the Legion of Honor by the president of Poland in appre- 
ciation of his musical contribution to the international and 
Polish communities. He was the first Jewish cantor to receive 
this award from Poland. 


[Akiva Zimmerman / Raymond Goldstein (2"4 ed.)] 


MALSIN, LANE BRYANT (1879-1951), U.S. fashion inno- 
vator and entrepreneur. A gifted seamstress, Lena Himmel- 
stein immigrated alone to New York from Lithuania at 16. 
Not quite 20, she married Russian immigrant jeweler David 
Bryant, who died a few months after their son, Raphael, was 
born in 1900. Bryant supported herself and her son by sewing 
lingerie and other apparel from her apartment; in 1904 she ap- 
plied for a bank loan to open a shop. From then on her name 
became Lane Bryant, either because a bank officer misspelled 
her name on a business account application or she signed her 
name incorrectly on that application and was too embarrassed 
to correct the mistake. Bryant pioneered a special line of ma- 
ternity clothing which became increasingly popular. After 
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her 1909 marriage to Albert Malsin, who became her busi- 
ness partner, the couple started the first mail order catalog 
for maternity ware. By 1917 mail order revenues netted more 
than a million dollars and by 1950 their sales made them the 
sixth largest mail order retailer in the U.S. Lane Bryant’s other 
major innovation was ready-made clothes for stout-figured 
women, and this clothing line was also a great success. Bry- 
ant opened the first of many branch retail stores in Chicago 
in 1915. When her husband died in 1923, Lane Bryant, Inc. was 
grossing $5,000,000 a year. 

Lane Bryant was committed to good customer service 
and employee benefits, offering her workers decent wages, 
profit sharing, group life insurance plans, and medical ex- 
penses. When the company went public she provided one- 
fourth of the stock for employee investment. An exemplar of 
corporate philanthropy, Bryant teamed up with the Ameri- 
can Red Cross and provided any Lane Bryant customer with 
a wardrobe to replace clothing destroyed in a disaster; she was 
also a supporter of the Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society, New 
York Federation of Jewish Philanthropies, and other chari- 
ties. She was survived by three sons, who continued to be in- 
volved with the business after her death, a daughter, and 12 


grandchildren. 
[Sara Alpern (2"4 ed.)] 


MALTA, Mediterranean island. That Jews were present there 
in Roman times is attested by the discovery of a catacomb with 
the symbol of the *menorah. There must have been a com- 
munity under Arab rule (870-1090) and in 1240 there were 
25 Jewish families there and eight in the neighboring island 
of Gozo. During the Middle Ages the two islands were part 
of the Kingdom of Sicily, and a great deal is known of their 
history from materials preserved in the Sicilian archives. The 
communities came to an end with the expulsion of the Jews 
from Sicily in 1492. From 1530 to 1798 the islands were ruled 
by the Knights of St. John, who in the course of their forays 
against the Muslims captured and brought back to Malta large 
numbers of Jewish prisoners. The Societies for Redeeming the 
*Captives (Hevrot Pidyon Shevuyim) in Venice and elsewhere 
were mainly engaged in raising funds for ransoming the Jew- 
ish prisoners in Malta, where the Venetian society kept a per- 
manent Christian agent. Under the latter’s auspices, the Jew- 
ish slaves were able to maintain a synagogue for worship, and 
there was also a cemetery. A regular community, mainly deriv- 
ing from North Africa, began to develop during the last days 
of the rule of the Knights and under British rule (from 1800). 
In 1804 the *blood libel raised against the handful of Jews was 
firmly suppressed by the English poet S.T. Coleridge, then co- 
lonial secretary on the island. The community remained small, 
numbering 16 families in 1968 and 60 Jews in the mid-1990s. 
A synagogue was opened in Valetta in 1984. 

[Cecil Roth] 


Relations with Israel 
Israel established friendly relations and cooperation with 
Malta even before the latter achieved independence in 1964. 
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In the late 1950s the leader of the Maltese Labor Party, Dom 
Mintoff, tried to mediate between Israel and Egypt, albeit un- 
successfully. In 1966 an Israel embassy was established with a 
resident chargé d’affaires, while Israel’s ambassador in Rome 
also serves as nonresident ambassador to Malta. Israel experts 
assisted in the development of dairy, poultry, and afforestation 
projects. Trade with Malta has been modest. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Roth, The Jews of Malta (1931; = off- 
print from JHSET, 12 (1928-31), 187-251); S. Assaf, Be-Oholei Yaakov 
(1943), 107-15; Roth, Mag Bibl, 113; idem, Personalities and Events 
(1961), 112-35. 


MALTER, HENRY (1864-1925), rabbi and scholar of me- 
dieval Jewish philosophy. Malter was born in the village of 
Bonze, Galicia. His father was his teacher and provided him 
with the fundamentals of a rabbinic education. Hardly past 
childhood, Malter became interested in secular knowledge, 
having somehow obtained access to Ha-Maggid, a Hebrew pe- 
riodical with a Haskalah viewpoint. At the age of 16 in search 
of broader knowledge he journeyed to Lyck and from there to 
Berlin. While earning his living by teaching Hebrew, he pre- 
pared himself for entering the university and at the same time 
continued his Jewish education at the Veitel-Heine-Ephraim- 
sche Lehranstalt. There he attracted the attention, and became 
the favorite pupil, of Moritz *Steinschneider, who encouraged 
his interest in medieval Jewish bibliography and whose book 
in that field, Juedische Literatur (1850), Malter translated into 
Hebrew as Sifrut Yisrael (1897). With his work on the influence 
of the 11'-century Muslim philosopher Al-Ghazzali on Jewish 
thought, Die Abhandlung des Abu Hamid al-Gazzali (1894), 
Malter earned a doctorate in philosophy from the University 
of Heidelberg. In 1898 he received a rabbinical diploma from 
the Lehranstalt fuer die Wissenschaft des Judentums. The 
newly founded library of the Berlin Jewish community then 
invited him to become its librarian. He held this post for a year. 
Malter went to the United States in 1900 at the invitation of 
Hebrew Union College in Cincinnati to teach medieval Jewish 
philosophy. He also taught Bible and rabbinic law and litera- 
ture, and at the same time served as rabbi at the Shearith Israel 
congregation in Cincinnati. However, he disagreed with the 
theological attitudes of American Reform Judaism and was, 
therefore, in conflict with Kaufmann *Kohler, then president 
of Hebrew Union College; consequently, he left the college in 
1907. Thereafter, in New York he collaborated with J.D. Eisen- 
stein on the Hebrew encyclopedia Ozar Yisrael, contributing 
articles on Jewish literature, among others. With the opening 
of Dropsie College in 1909, Malter assumed the chair of tal- 
mudic literature which he occupied to the end of his life. He 
was a stimulating teacher in Talmud and particularly in me- 
dieval philosophy and ethics. Painstaking in his scholarship, 
Malter published a number of important essays in the Jewish 
Quarterly Review and elsewhere. His chief published work is 
Saadia Gaon, His Life and Works (1921). The study is based on 
a meticulous review of every fragment, including genizah ma- 
terial, by and about the head of the Sura academy in the tenth 
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century. It is a model of a biography of a scholar by a scholar: 
it deals with *Saadiah’s eventful life, analyzes his works, and 
in a bibliographical section shows his influence by citing the 
numerous references to him in the course of the centuries. 
Two other books, both published posthumously, deal with the 
talmudic treatise Taanit: Treatise Taanit of the Babylonian Tal- 
mud (1928), critically edited on the basis of manuscripts and 
old editions, and Massekhet Taanit min Talmud Bavli (1930), 
a critical edition of the text with notes and explanations on 
the basis of 24 manuscripts. With Alexander *Marx, Malter 
edited the Gesammelte Schriften of Moritz Steinschneider, of 
which only the first volume appeared (1925). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Marx, Essays in Jewish Biography (1947), 
255-64; D. Druck, in: Der Amerikaner, 20 (April 28, 1922), 4; (May 5, 
1922), 6; A. Marx, in: AJYB, 28 (1926), 261-72, also in: A. Marx, Stud- 
ies in Jewish History and Booklore (1944), 409-17. 


[Solomon Grayzel] 


MALTIN, LEONARD (1950- ), U.S. film critic-historian. 
Maltin was born in New York to lawyer and immigration 
judge Aaron I. Maltin and singer Jacqueline Martin (née 
Gould). As a 15-year-old high school student in Teaneck, N,J., 
Maltin took over as the editor of the film magazine Film Fan 
Monthly. Circulation of the magazine increased dramatically 
under the young film aficionado, and at age 18 he was con- 
tracted to produce the annual paperback reference guide Tv 
Movies, now released under the title Leonard Matlin’s Movie 
and Video Guide. Maltin graduated from New York Univer- 
sity in 1972 with a bachelor’s degree in journalism. He joined 
the faculty at New School for Social Research in 1973, leaving 
the magazine in 1975. He joined the television entertainment 
magazine show Entertainment Tonight as a correspondent in 
1982. He also hosted a daily radio feature on home videos, 
broadcast in Los Angeles on news station KNx. In 1995 and 
1996, he served as president of the Los Angeles Film Critics 
Association. Maltin served as host, consultant, and writer for 
a variety of cable television programs and film retrospectives; 
as an adjunct professor at the University of Southern Califor- 
nia’s School of Cinema and Television from 1998; and adviser 
to the National Film Preservation Board from 1997. Other 
books by Maltin include The Disney Films (2000+), Leonard 
Maltin’s Family Film Guide (1999), The Great American Broad- 
cast: A Celebration of Radio’s Golden Age (1997), Leonard Mal- 
tin’s Movie Encyclopedia (1995), The Little Rascals: The Life and 
Times of Our Gang (1992), Of Mice and Magic: A History of 
American Animated Cartoons (1987), Selected Short Subjects 
(1983), The Great Movie Comedians (1978) and The Art of the 


Cinematographer (1978). 
[Adam Wills (2"4 ed.)] 


MALTZ, ALBERT (1908-1985), U.S. playwright and novel- 
ist. Maltz, who was born in Brooklyn, wrote his first play in 
1931 in collaboration with George Sklar. Entitled Merry-Go- 
Round, it was an exposé of corrupt Tammany politics in New 
York City. Maltz became associated with the left-wing Theater 
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Union for which he wrote an antiwar drama, Peace on Earth 
(with George Sklar, 1934), and Black Pit (1935). From the late 
1930s he began writing novels, notably The Happiest Man on 
Earth (1938); The Underground Stream (1940); The Cross and 
the Arrow (1944), which was made into a motion picture; and 
The Journey of Simon McKeever (1949). He also published es- 
says and the scenarios for films including This Gun for Hire 
(1942), Destination, Tokyo (1943), and Naked City (1948). In 
1947, during the HUAC investigation of the motion picture in- 
dustry, Maltz refused to “name names” and was indicted with 
several other Hollywood writers. He spent nine months in 
prison. After his release in 1951 he settled in Mexico. A later 
novel was A Long Day in a Short Life (1957). His Afternoon in 
the Jungle: The Selected Short Stories of Albert Maltz was pub- 
lished in 1970. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Salzman, Albert Maltz (1978) 


[Milton Henry Hindus] 


MALVANO, GIACOMO (1841-1922), Italian diplomat. Born 
in Turin, he was secretary general of the foreign ministry from 
1876 to 1885. Malvano was minister to Tokyo from 1887 to 1889 
when he resumed the post of secretary general of the foreign 
office, which he held until 1907. Malvano was a senator from 
1896 and later was appointed to the Council of State, eventu- 
ally becoming its president. He was also president of the Ital- 
ian Geographic Society for many years. 

An opponent of Zionism, Malvano refused to assist The- 
odor Herzl on his visit to Rome (Jan. 26, 1904) on the ground 
that he was only “a modest civil servant.’ Herzl ironically refers 
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to him, “He is a clerk in the wholesale firm of ‘Italy, Inc’ 


[Giorgio Romano] 


MALZBERG, BENJAMIN (1893-1975), U.S. psychiatric stat- 
istician and epidemiologist. Malzberg was born in New York 
City and from 1923 to 1928 served as statistician to the De- 
partment of Welfare of New York State. After serving on the 
Committee on State Hospital Problems, he moved to the New 
York State Department of Mental Hygiene in 1940, becoming 
the director of its statistical bureau in 1944, and its consultant 
in 1956. Malzberg performed numerous studies of a statistical 
and epidemiological nature. Among his early researches were 
“Mortality among Patients with Mental Disease” (1934); “He- 
reditary and Environmental Factors in Dementia Praecox and 
Manic-Depressive Psychoses” (with associates, 1938); “Social 
and Biological Aspects of Mental Disease” (1946). Migration 
and Mental Disease appeared in 1956, as did his important 
study Mental Disease among Jews in New York State (1960). 
Mental Disease among Jews in Canada appeared in 1963 and 
Ethnic Variations in Mental Disease in New York State in 1966. 
His studies also covered the mental health of African-Ameri- 
cans and alcoholic psychoses. In his studies of mental illness 
among Jews, Malzberg demonstrated a higher incidence of 
psychotic depression among Jews than among white non-Jews 
(as measured by hospital admissions). His research confirmed 
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the general knowledge that the incidence of alcoholism was 


very low among Jews. 
[Louis Miller] 


MAMET, DAVID (1947- ), U.S. playwright. Born in Chi- 
cago, Mamet received a B.A. from Goddard College in 1969 
and taught playwriting there for a brief period. He started his 
theatrical career as an actor and director before his own plays 
were ever produced. He began writing for the stage in 1971 
with The Duck Variations. In 1973, Mamet founded, along with 
three friends, his own theater company in Chicago (St. Nicho- 
las) and remained its artistic director through 1975. 

A primary theme running throughout his work is the 
question of whether moral people can exist in an excessively 
immoral world. The environment he depicts is often devoid 
of any emotion and spirituality, and morality, if it exists, is 
on the decline. The strong male characters for which Mamet 
is known find it difficult to survive let alone thrive in such a 
world. In fact, the characters that do thrive are typically de- 
void of morality as well. His dialogue is often a stylized, al- 
most poetic, version of the streetwise speech found in noir 
films and novels. 

Mamet’s plays include Sexual Perversity in Chicago (1973), 
Reunion (1973), Squirrels (1974), American Buffalo (1976), A 
Life in the Theater (1976), The Water Engine (1976), The Woods 
(1977), Lone Canoe (1978), Prairie du Chien (1978), Lakeboat 
(1980), Donny March (1981), Edmond (1982), The Disappear- 
ance of the Jews (1983), Glengarry Glen Ross (1984), and Speed 
the Plow (1988), which received the Tony Award for Best Play 
of the Year, Oleanna (1993), The Cryptogram (1995), and The 
Old Neighborhood: Three Plays (1998). 

Mamet received the New York Drama Critics Circle 
Award for American Buffalo (1977) and Glengarry Glen Ross 
(1984), for which he was also the recipient of the Pulitzer 
Prize for drama. The play depicts desperate salesmen and 
the extreme measures, from ethically questionable to posi- 
tively illegal, to which they resort to sell undesirable units of 
real estate. Mamet has also written screenplays, among them 
The Postman Always Rings Twice (1979), The Verdict (1980), 
for which he received an Academy Award nomination for 
Best Screenplay Adaptation, The Untouchables (1987), House 
of Games (1987, also directed), Things Change (1988, also di- 
rected), Glengarry Glen Ross (1992, an adaptation of his play), 
Hoffa (1992), The Spanish Prisoner (1997, also directed), Wag 
the Dog (1997, adapted from Larry Beinhart’s novel American 
Hero), State and Main (2000, also directed), and The Heist 
(2001, also directed). 

The prolific author has also written novels, including The 
Old Religion: A Novel (1997), Bar Mitzvah (1999), and Wil- 
son: A Consideration of the Sources (2001); children’s books 
including Passover (1995) and The Duck and the Goat (1996); 
and nonfiction including Writing in Restaurants (1987), Some 
Freaks (1989), The Cabin: Reminiscence and Diversions (1992), 
and Three Uses for a Knife: On the Nature and Purpose of 
Drama (1998). 
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ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Bigsby (ed.), The Cambridge Com- 
panion to David Mamet (2004); L. Kane, Weasels and Wisemen: Eth- 
ics and Ethnicity in the Work of David Mamet (1999). 


[Jonathan Licht / Robert L. DelBane (2"4 ed.)] 


MAMISTABOLOB, ABRAHAM, Georgian poet, born in 
the village of Staliniri, formerly Tskhinvali. A collection of his 
poems published in 1957 includes two poems based on Jewish 
themes, “Wedding in the Jewish Quarter” and “The Family.” 


[Mordkhai Neishtat] 


MAMLUKS (lit. slaves), a military class which ruled *Egypt 
from 1250 to 1517 and *Syria (including *Palestine) from 1260 
to 1516. Under the Mamluk sultans in Egypt and Syria, local 
Jews often suffered at the hands of government officials and 
Muslim zealots, although at times the sultan and his represen- 
tatives were also a restraining influence on fanatical mobs or 
leaders. The Mamluks were one of the most important dynas- 
ties in the history of medieval *Islam, gaining fame for stop- 
ping the *Mongol advance into Syria and for eradicating the 
Crusader presence in Palestine and elsewhere along the Syrian 
coast. They were great patrons of culture, and many buildings 
with the distinctive building style of the period are scattered 
throughout Israel, especially Jerusalem. Scholars divide the 
Mamluk era into almost two equal sub-periods: the Bahri pe- 
riod (1250-1382), when the dominant group was mainly com- 
posed of Qipchaq Turks; and, the Circassian period (1382-1517) 
when Mamluks from the northern Caucasus region were pre- 
dominant, although Turks continued to play an important 
role. The latter period is often still mistakenly called the Burji 
period. Most Mamluk sultans were themselves Mamluks of 
slave origin, although some were the sons of sultans. 

Military slavery, primarily of pagan Turks brought as 
youngsters from the Eurasian Steppe, had existed in the heart 
of the Muslim world since the ninth century. Later referred 
to as Mamluks (pl. mamalik), these soldiers of slave origin - 
particularly those who became officers - played an important 
role in the military and political life of many Muslim states. 
Turks were particularly favored since they combined hardi- 
ness, horsemanship, and archery which they had begun to 
learn in their Central Asian milieu. These nascent skills were 
reinforced by years of training in military schools in which 
the young Mamluks were enrolled after their conversion to 
Islam. Generally the sons of Mamluks were excluded from 
this military formation: Muslim rulers had learned that the 
sons of Mamuks had neither the hardiness nor loyalty of their 
fathers and therefore there was a continual import of young 
Mamluks to the centers of the Muslim world. In other words, 
the Mamluk system was a one-generational, continually rep- 
licating military elite. On the whole, Mamluks fought in or- 
ganized units of mounted archers, and were generally loyal to 
their patrons, be they sultans or senior officers, although there 
were some notable exceptions. 

Mamluks were certainly important in the armies of the 
*Ayyubid sultans and princes, and, since the time of the dy- 
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nasty’s founder Saladin (d. 1193), played a key role in the war 
against the Crusaders. In 1250, they overthrew their masters 
in Egypt; ten years later, in the aftermath of their victory over 
the Mongols at Ayn Jalut in northern Palestine, they gained 
control of all of Syria up to the Euphrates River, and embarked 
on a 60-year war against the Mongols, whom they successfully 
kept at bay. The Sultan Baybars 1 (1260-77) was the real archi- 
tect of Mamluk power, expanding and strengthening the army, 
reforming the judicial system and generally bringing stability 
to the subjects of the state, in spite of his many wars against 
the Mongols and Crusaders. The latter culminated in the con- 
quest of Acre in 1291. The Mamluk Sultanate was a relatively 
centralized state, governed from *Cairo, although most of the 
military activities were in Syria. Although the Mamluk regime 
became increasingly oppressive and rapacious over the de- 
cades, it was never seriously threatened by internal opposition. 
There were, however, many cases of urban disorder and riots, 
often over food shortages or other economic matters. The po- 
sition of the *dhimmis (“protected people,’ ie. Christians and 
Jews) was also a source of occasional disorder and dissatisfac- 
tion, not the least because of the many Christians (and some 
Jews) still employed in various government offices, some of 
them holding relatively high positions. Without a doubt, the 
Mamluk period saw an increase in anti-dhimmi feeling and 
the consequent decline of the position of these peoples. This 
appears to be a result of several factors: the militant rheto- 
ric of the Mamluks themselves, engaged in holy war (jihad) 
for decades; the culmination of almost two centuries of war 
against the Crusaders; the apparent perception that the local 
Christians, while Arabic speakers, were secretly sympathetic 
to the enemies of the state, be they Crusaders or Mongols; the 
declining economic situation, which began to be felt from the 
mid-14" century onward, particularly after the outbreak of the 
Black Plague in the region in 1349; and perhaps the competi- 
tion over government jobs in which members of the Muslim 
learned class had a particular interest. It should be noted that 
the lion’s share of anti-dhimmi feelings were directed at the 
Christians of Egypt and Syria, a much larger group than the 
Jews and better represented in the government bureaucracy. 
The impression gained is that the acts and activities against 
the Jews were often side effects of steps taken against their 
Christian “colleagues.” It appears that, during the Mamluk 
period, there was a long-term islamization process among the 
Sultanate’s Christian population (certainly among the Copts 
of Egypt). It is difficult to gauge the exact long-term impact 
of the Mamluk period on the size of the Jewish community, 
but there was some demographic decline caused by conver- 
sions and perhaps emigration, although apparently not to the 
same degree as among the Christians. 

The paucity of the Cairo *Genizah documents from the 
Mamluk period indicates the great change in Egyptian Jewry; 
whereas these archives of Cairo Jewry contain many docu- 
ments from the 11" and 12' centuries, there are relatively few 
preserved from the subsequent period. Perhaps rather than 
indicating only the decline of the Jewish community in Old 
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Cairo, it may reflect the weakening of Egypt's participation 
in the Mediterranean trade, which was the economic basis of 
this particular Jewish community. In any event, the numer- 
ous Arab chronicles and other sources for the Mamluk period 
contain much information on the Jews. From these and vari- 
ous Jewish sources we can reconstruct a picture of the main 
developments of the Jewish community in the main provinces 
of the Mamluk Sultanate. The difficulties experienced by the 
Jews were not only with the Muslim majority and authorities, 
but were also related to tensions within the community and 
“the depressed condition of community life” (M.R. Cohen). 
On the whole, we can say that during the Bahri period there 
was a series of acute outbreaks of anti-dhimmi activity and 
measures, which also affected the Jewish population of the Sul- 
tanate. In the Circassian period, the anti-dhimmi (and there- 
fore anti-Jewish) measures were generally less sweeping, but 
the Jews (and the Christians) suffered from both chronic and 
temporary harassments. The terms of the so-called Covenant 
of *Omar are mentioned time and again during the period as 
the model which the dhimmis were expected to follow, indi- 
cating perhaps that, between the anti-dhimmi measures en- 
acted and mentioned in the sources, the non-Muslims lived 
under easier conditions. On the other hand, the repeated acts 
took their toll. 

When Damascus was reconquered from the Mongols 
in 1260, there were riots against the local Christians, which 
spilled over to the Jews; the latter were soon curtailed when 
it was remembered that the Jews had not cooperated with the 
Mongols. Five years later the Christians in Cairo were accused 
of arson. Thereupon Sultan Baybars 1 (1260-77), who had just 
returned from Syria and the conquest of Caesarea and Arsuf 
from the Crusaders, assembled many Christians and Jews and 
ordered that they be burned alive, but released them on con- 
dition that they pay a heavy tribute in annual installments. 
These were, however, sporadic measures, which show how 
Jews could be caught up in what was originally a mainly anti- 
Christian activity. One act directed only against Jews was in 
*Damascus in 1271. There the Sufi shaykh Khidr, a Raspu- 
tin-like figure who was the favorite of the sultan, attacked 
and expropriated the largest synagogue. However, this figure 
was known for his attacks on Christians too. It was mainly 
later that more concerted and widespread actions against the 
dhimmis were taken, including the frequent dismissal of non- 
Muslim officials. One Arab chronicler, al-“Ayni, notes that, 
already under Sultan Qalawiin (1279-90), “the dhimmis had 
been ina state of extreme humiliation and degradation.” Arab 
chroniclers sometimes mention only measures taken against 
Christians, but they state explicitly that Jews suffered during 
the dismissal of the officials in 1293 under Sultan al-Malik al- 
Ashraf Khalil (1290-93), which followed riots that broke out 
in Cairo in the aftermath of supposed overweening behavior 
by Christians. In 1301 the hatred of non-Muslims burst into 
severe persecution; riots occurred in several towns in Egypt 
and many Christians and Jews were compelled to adopt Is- 
lam, including all the Jews of Bilbeis, in Lower Egypt, accord- 
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ing to the Jewish-Egyptian chronicler of the Ottoman pe- 
riod, Joseph b. Isaac *Sambari. All churches and synagogues 
in Cairo were closed; in Alexandria, houses of non-Muslims 
which were higher than those of their Muslim neighbors were 
destroyed. These were unprecedented acts. Furthermore, the 
government decreed that henceforth Christians must wear 
blue turbans; Samaritans, red; and Jews, yellow. The willing- 
ness of the Mamluk authorities in this case to countenance 
the anti-dhimmi disorders and to enact stringent sumptuary 
laws may have been strengthened by the embarrassing defeat 
at the hands of the Mongols in Syria at the end of 1299, so that 
this became a way of diverting attention and demonstrating 
to the population the Mamluk commitment to Islam. In 1309, 
however, under Byzantine pressure, several churches and a 
synagogue were reopened, so there were occasional rays of 
light in this difficult period. There were again riots against 
Christians in Egypt, in which Jews are not mentioned, except 
in so far as some Christians borrowed their clothes to escape 
the wrath of the mob. In 1354 there was another general per- 
secution of the non-Muslims in Egypt. There were riots dur- 
ing which Christians and Jews were attacked in the streets, 
with the rioters “throwing them into bonfires if they refused 
to pronounce the shahddatayn [the Muslim profession of 
faith]” (D.P. Little). Jewish and Coptic leaders were forced to 
listen to a list of the sumptuary measures which theoretically 
had already been in force. Non-Muslim government officials 
were dismissed, even those who embraced Islam. This partic- 
ular set of measures seems to have had some impact on the 
conversion of Copts to Islam; whether it affected the Jews in 
the same way is unclear. 

The anti-dhimmi atmosphere was not only a result of 
riots or repeated enactments of sumptuary laws. The early 
Mamluk period saw the appearance of several anti-dhimmi 
polemical works, such as that by al-Ghazi b. al-Wasiti, as well 
as the fatwas (responsa) and essays by the famous, but un- 
compromising, scholar Ibn Taymiyya. In addition, sometime 
in the first century or so of Mamluk rule, a humiliating oath 
which Jews had to take when appearing in Muslim courts was 
reintroduced after a hiatus of some 500 years (the text of the 
oath, from al-Umari’s Tarif, is found in Stillman, Jews of Arab 
Lands, 267-68). 

In the second half of the 14"* century restrictive laws 
and various vexations followed. Non-Muslim officials were 
dismissed in Damascus in 1356 and in 1363. At that time Jews 
and Christians were forbidden to ride horses and mules. They 
were allowed to ride donkeys only, using packsaddles and 
mounted so that both feet were on one side of the animal. 
In public baths they had to distinguish themselves by wear- 
ing little bells around the neck, and women had to wear one 
black and one white shoe. In 1365 Muslim zealots in Damascus 
searched Jewish and Christian homes for wine and poured the 
wine they found into the streets and rivers. Restrictive laws 
were again enforced; Jewish and Christian women were for- 
bidden to frequent the public baths. Although the frequency 
of these ordinances proves that the discriminatory laws were 
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not systematically kept, it is evident that their periodic en- 
actment humiliated Jews and Christians whose communities 
were sizably weakened and diminished by the end of the rule 
of the Bahri Mamluks in 1382. 

The image of the non-Muslim communities in the chron- 
icles from the reign of the Circassian Mamluks (1381-1517) is 
somewhat different. With the end of the crusaders’ principali- 
ties, the non-Muslims were no longer accused of conspiring 
with the enemies of the sultan; hence, general persecutions of 
non-Muslims in Egypt and Syria were to a degree lessened. 
Nevertheless, the actions of the second Mamluk dynasty were 
in some ways even worse than its predecessor. The frustration 
of the population increased and the sultans were thus often 
inclined to enforce the restrictive laws on the dhimmis or ex- 
tort heavy contributions from them. Under Sultan al-Malik 
al-Murayyad Shaykh (1412-19), the authorities harassed the 
Jews and Christians in Egypt for drinking wine. In 1417 non- 
Muslims were ordered to dress simply in order that they not 
resemble Muslim judges. Furthermore, they were forbidden 
to ride swift asses. Two years later non-Muslim officials were 
again dismissed from government posts. Al-Malik al-Ashraf 
Barsbay (1422-38) readily complied with the suggestions of 
Muslim zealots. Immediately after his accession he dismissed 
non-Muslim officials, and in 1426 he again demanded distinc- 
tive signs, ordering Jews and Christians to reduce the size of 
their turbans and put iron rings around their necks when go- 
ing to public baths. Periodically, he sent officials to search the 
non-Muslim quarters of Cairo for wine. In 1442, during the 
reign of Sultan Jaqmaq (1438-53), the dais (referred to as a 
minbar in Arabic) of a synagogue in Cairo was destroyed when 
it was thought that it contained anti-Muslim blasphemies, 
and several other Jewish institutions as well as Christian 
buildings were also in danger of being damaged or ruined. 
This same sultan prohibited in 1448 non-Muslim physicians 
from treating Muslims, and in 1450 reinforced the regulations 
regarding their dress. In 1463 Sultan Khushqadam (1461-67) 
solemnly reinforced all the restrictive laws imposed on non- 
Muslims, with the exception of those which forbade them 
to be physicians and money changers. The last Mamluk sultans 
did not introduce new restrictions, but periodically imposed 
heavy tribute. Arab historians report that Qaitbay (1468-96) 
did this in 1488 and 1491 and that similar contributions were 
extorted from the Jews in 1500 and 1501. Yet, there was another 
side to late Mamluk attitudes towards the dhimmis which 
should not be ignored, namely the occasional protection 
of the non-Muslims against the actions of intolerant Mus- 
lim religious figures or the mob. Thus, in 1473-75, the Mam- 
luk authorities, eventually under the direct orders of the 
sultan, prevented the Muslim population of *Jerusalem from 
expropriating a synagogue, although an enraged mob had 
destroyed it; the Jews were permitted to restore it. This epi- 
sode shows that legalistic niceties were often enforced, and, 
even at a time of general anti-dhimmi feelings and measures, 
non-Muslims “could not be abused with impunity” (D.P. 
Little). 
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The decline of the Jews’ situation in the Mamluk state 
in the second half of the 15" century, economically and de- 
mographically, is pointed out by the traveler Felix Fabri, as it 
is likewise vividly depicted in the letters of Obadiah of *Ber- 
tinoro and his anonymous pupil, an Italian Jew who settled 
in Jerusalem at the end of the 15** century. In the capitals of 
Egypt and Syria there were still large communities, but in the 
other towns they had dwindled to small groups. Everywhere 
they were subject to legal discrimination and had to pay spe- 
cial taxes, e.g., on drinking wine. Their letters also stressed 
the general lawlessness and anarchy from which the Jews suf- 
fered (which was, however, not only the fate of the Jews, but 
also that of the Christians, and often the population at large). 
The authors of these travelogues, however, were not aware of 
the great change that Egyptian and Syrian Jewry had under- 
gone under the impact of Mamluk rule. The flourishing Jewish 
middle class, once the mainstay of the Jewish communities, 
had greatly declined under the Mamluks (probably part of the 
general economic decline of the Sultanate, and not a result of 
an anti-Jewish policy) and most Jews had become poor. Social 
discrimination and the hostility of the upper classes caused 
many of the Jewish physicians and other well-situated Jews 
to adopt Islam. A relatively great number of biographies of 
these apostates appear in the writings of Arab historians of 
this period. On the other hand, the Mamluk sultans allowed 
the Jews to retain their judicial autonomy in cases of civil law, 
and until the end of their rule recognized the *nagid as head 
of all the Jewish communities in Egypt, Palestine, and Syria. 
The negidim, who had deputies in Jerusalem and Damascus, 
represented the Jews, *Karaites, and Samaritans to the gov- 
ernment. Until the end of the reign of the Bahri Mamluks, 
the post was held by the descendants of *Maimonides. The 
last was David 11. In the 156 century the post was filled by 
Jewish court physicians. The Mamluk sultans apparently did 
not interfere with Jewish settlement in Egypt and Syria after 
the expulsion from Spain in 1492. The economic decline and 
the overall brutalization of life in the Sultanate in the 15th 
century (and perhaps before) weakened the community and 
contributed to a worsening of relations within it, as seen by 
the Genizah document from 1442 published by M.R. Cohen 
in 1984. In general, in spite of the deterioration of the com- 
munity, one can still state with a great deal of certitude that 
the legal conditions of the Jews in the Mamluk Sultanate were 
still superior to those of their fellow Jews in most of contem- 
porary Europe. The economic, social, and demographic con- 
dition of the Jewish communities of Syria and Egypt was to 
improve discernibly under the *Ottomans, who ended Mam- 
luk rule and gained control over these countries in 1516 and 
1517, respectively. 
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[Eliyahu Ashtor / Reuven Amitai (274 ed.)] 


MAMPSIS, city in the Negev. According to Eusebius it was 
situated between Hebron and Elath, one day’s march from 
Thamara (Onom. 8:8). The Madaba Map shows it between 
Beersheba and Thamara and calls it Maps. Ptolemy also refers 
to it as Maps. It appears in the episcopal lists of Palaestina ter- 
tia. Mampsis is identified with Kurnub where excavations were 
conducted by A. Negev from 1966. The town, which is sur- 
rounded by a wall, consists of three hillocks. On the western 
side of the town are the remains of a palace including a guard 
room, audience hall, records room, and stairs leading to an up- 
per story with balconies; nearby is a tower with office rooms. 
A complex of residential buildings extending over 1,900 sq. 
yds. (1,600 sq. m.) on the eastern hill included stables with 
mangers. Some of the rooms were decorated with frescoes; a 
hoard of 10,400 Roman tetradrachms was discovered there. 
Mampsis was apparently settled in about 50 c.£. and contin- 
ued into Byzantine times; its ruins include two churches. A 
Nabatean and a Roman military cemetery were found nearby. 
The remains of several dams were found in the vicinity. New 
excavations conducted at the site in the 1990s revealed addi- 
tional Nabatean-Roman remains, including buildings, pot- 
tery, and middens. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C.L. Woolley and T.E. Lawrence, The Wil- 
derness of Zin (1915), 121ff.; Kirk, in: PEFQs, 70 (1938), 218ff.; A. Rei- 
fenberg, Milhemet ha-Mizra ve-ha-Yeshimon (1950), 62, 130; Apple- 
baum, in: BIES, 30 (1956), 224 ff; Negev, in: IEJ, 16 (1966), 145ff.; 17 
(1967), 48ff.; idem, in: Zeitschrift fuer Kunstgeschichte und Archeologie, 
7 (1967), 67-86. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Erickson-Gini, “Recent 
Advances in the Research of the Nabatean and Roman Negev,’ in R. 
Rosenthal-Heginbottom (ed.), The Nabateans in the Negev (2003). 


[Michael Avi- Yonah / Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


MAMRAM (or Mamran; 801999 "77109 ,19" 1109 ,O"11019 and at 
times abbreviated to 179), a form of promissory note distin- 
guished by its brevity. In Hebrew sources it is mentioned for 
the first time during the 12 century in the tosafot of *Elhanan 
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the year 1941, Pasternak goes on to accuse “the ordinary run 
of politicians” who like to have “a nicely restricted group” so 
that they can deliberate and continue “settling and deciding 
and getting pity to pay dividends. Well now, what more per- 
fect example can you have of the victims of the mentality than 
the Jews? Their national idea has forced them, century after 
century, to be a people and nothing but a people - and the ex- 
traordinary thing is that they have been chained to this dead- 
ening task all through the centuries when all the rest of the 
world was being delivered from it by a new force which had 
come out of their own midst... In whose interests is this vol- 
untary martyrdom?... Why don't the intellectual leaders of the 
Jewish people ever get beyond facile Weltschmerz and irony? 
Why don't they - even if they have to burst like a boiler with 
the pressure of their duty - dismiss this army which is forever 
fighting and being massacred, nobody knows for what? Why 
don’t they say to them: “That's enough, stop now. Don't hold 
on to your identity, don't all get together in a crowd. Disperse. 
Be with all the rest. You are the first and best Christians in the 
world. You are the very thing against which you have been 
turned by the worst and weakest among you” (Dr. Zhivago 
(1958), 116-8). Facile antisemitic allusions to the character of 
the Jewish intellectual, and his looking for gain, are mingled 
here with a self-righteous denial of Judaism as a religion and 
an imputation that nationalism is the original and abiding sin 
of Judaism. Pasternak’s resentment toward the religion and 
community he has abjured is expressed in his poetry on the 
basis of ancient Pauline symbols, rejecting the “barrenness” of 
Judaism and substituting another tree for the fertile olive: 


Near by stood a fig tree. Fruitless, nothing but branches and 
leaves. He said to it: 


‘What joy have I of you? 

Of what profit are you, standing there like a post? 
‘I thirst and hunger and you are barren, 

And meeting you is comfortless as granite. 

How untalented you are, and how disappointing! 
Such you shall remain till the end of time!’ 

The doomed tree trembled 

Like a lightning conductor struck by lightning, 
And was consumed to ashes. 

If the leaves, branches, roots, trunk, 

Had been granted a moment of freedom, 

The laws of nature would have intervened. 

But a miracle is a miracle, a miracle is God (ibid., 497-8) 


Like another apostate, Eugen *Rosenstock-Hussy (for his ar- 
guments, see *Disputations), a German of the generation of 
World War 1, Pasternak expresses a categorical and hostile 
repudiation of Jewish nationalism as the evil archetype of all 
forms of nationalism. Both men are typical of the modern 
apostate who joins Christianity as an individual, rejecting 
communal solidarity as an unwonted yoke, and repudiating 
Jewish historical continuity, yearning for a mystic penetration 
of their individuum with the suffering Christian God. In his 
attitude to Jewish nationalism, Pasternak displays a consider- 
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ably greater hostility than his German fellow apostate, logi- 
cal in a man who left Eastern European Jewry in a period of 
revolution, distress, and annihilation of order. 

Another trend in apostasy from Judaism in its modern 
form is represented by Oswald Rufeisen, who as Brother Dan- 
iel entered the Carmelite order in 1945. Born in Poland in 1922, 
and in his youth an active Zionist, he worked in the wartime 
underground and saved Jews during the Holocaust. He be- 
came a Christian in 1942, but continued to consider himself a 
Jew. After he became a monk, he wrote to the Polish authori- 
ties applying for permission to leave Poland for Erez Israel: 
“T base this application on the ground of my belonging to the 
Jewish people, to which I continue to belong although I em- 
braced the Catholic faith in 1942 and joined a monastic order 
in 1945. I have made this fact clear whenever and wherever 
it has been raised with me officially... I chose an Order and 
Chapter in Israel in consideration of the fact that I would re- 
ceive the leave of my superiors to travel to the land for which 
I have yearned since my childhood when I was a member of 
the Zionist youth organization” (High Court Application of 
Oswald Rufeisen v. The Minister of the Interior (1963), 54-55). 
In 1962 Brother Daniel appealed to the Israel High Court to 
be recognized as a Jew under the terms of the Law of Return, 
which grants Jews settling in Israel automatic citizenship. This 
application raised the problem of “Who is a Jew?” in Israel in 
its full modern implications. For the majority, Judge Silberg 
refused his petition. The judge admitted that Brother Daniel 
was a Jew according to halakhah, but in rendering judgment 
stated that the Law of Return is not based on halakhah but on 
the Jewish national-historical consciousness and the ordinary 
secular meaning of the term “Jew” as understood by Jews. Af- 
ter referring to the “great psychological difficulty” facing the 
court due to the deep sympathy and sense of obligation felt for 
the petitioner, the spokesman for the majority stated: “I have 
reached the conclusion that what Brother Daniel is asking us 
to do is to erase the historical and sanctified significance of the 
term ‘Jew’ and to deny all the spiritual values for which our 
people were killed during various periods in our long disper- 
sion. For us to comply with his request would mean to dim 
the luster and darken the glory of the martyrs who sanctified 
the Holy Name [*kiddush ha-Shem] in the Middle Ages to the 
extent of making them quite unrecognizable; it would make 
our history lose its unbroken continuity and our people be- 
gin counting its days from the emancipation which followed 
the French Revolution. A sacrifice such as this no one is en- 
titled to ask of us, even one so meritorious as the petitioner 
before this court” (ibid., 1-2). The court stated that in order to 
be declared a Jew from the point of view of the modern Jew- 
ish secular conception of Jewish nationality, adherence to the 
Jewish religion is not essential. At the same time apostasy to 
Christianity removes that person from this nationality. 

Between the two wings representing current tendencies 
in apostasy exemplified by Pasternak and Rufeisen stands the 
middle-of-the-road attitude displayed by the Anglican bishop 
of Kingston, Hugh Montefiore. The bishop acknowledges loy- 
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b. Isaac of Dampierre to the tractate Avodah Zarah. There is 
evidence of its use in Poland from the 14" century at least, but 
it was only during the 16" century that it became the distinc- 
tive promissory note used by Jewish merchants in their inter- 
nal trade. There are various opinions on the etymological ori- 
gin of this term, the most important being: a derivation from 
the Hebrew word 171 (hemir, “to change”); a contracted form 
of the Latin in memoriam; and a derivation from the word 
membrana, which in medieval Latin signified a scrap of parch- 
ment. The signature of the debtor appeared on one side of the 
document, while, on the other, in the same place as the signa- 
ture, the sum owed and the date of payment were recorded. 
According to the regulations of the community councils, the 
document had equal validity with the ordinary handwritten 
promissory note even though the lengthy traditional formula 
was absent. Since the name of the creditor was not mentioned 
in the mamram, it was payable to the person who presented it 
to the debtor. As a result, the mamram was purchased by one 
person from another by simple transfer without any written 
documentation. The brevity of the mamram and the possibil- 
ity of its easy transfer gave it a great advantage over the ordi- 
nary bill, encouraging its popularity. It was most common in 
Poland, especially during the 16"* century, and the trading of 
mamramim became a frequent occurrence. 

Another kind of mamram frequently employed in Po- 
land during the 16" century was the blank mamram (in Pol- 
ish membran goly). Its principal feature was that neither the 
amount of the debt nor the date of payment were mentioned. 
The signature of the creditor appeared on one side and the 
other side was blank. It is evident that a document of this kind 
could only exist in a society where the honesty of the debtor 
was taken for granted. The blank mamram came to satisfy 
the demands of the commerce practiced by the Jews of Po- 
land during that period and it was particularly suited for use 
at the large fairs then held in the country. The merchant did 
not bring large sums of cash to the fairs because of the many 
dangers attendant on his journey and many deals were con- 
cluded at the fairs on short notice. Thus the merchant was in 
need of credit during that time and the mamram document 
satisfied his requirements. Through its use merchants could 
borrow unlimited sums, which in turn permitted the orderly 
development of business. The mamramim thus fulfilled the 
functions later provided by banks. The blank mamram was 
also different in that it was signed not by the debtor but by 
the person providing the credit. When in need of funds, the 
debtor sold it and thus received the amount he required. Be- 
cause the halakhic basis of the blank mamram was highly du- 
bious, some eminent rabbis objected to it and invalidated it 
and its use. Most authorities sanctioned it, however, because 
“jt has already become the custom in these lands to collect by 
it according to the regulations of the countries.” It was still in 
use among Polish Jews in the first half of the 19" century. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Bloch, in: Festschrift... A. Berliner (1903), 
50ff.; A. Gulak, Yesodei ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri, 2 (1923), 142ff.; idem, Ozar 
ha-Shetarot (1925), 214ff.; S. Dubnow, Pinkas ha-Medinah (1925), in- 
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MAMRE (Heb. 81273), oak grove near *Hebron which was 
one of the favorite dwelling places of Abraham (Abram; Gen. 
13:18); it is also the name of one of the clans of Hebron which 
was an ally of Abraham (14:13, 24). At Mamre, Abraham 
learned of the captivity of Lot and received the three angels 
(14:13; 18:1). It is described in Genesis 23:17 as having Mach- 
pelah “before” it; elsewhere, it is identified with Hebron (23:19; 
35:27). In the time of Josephus, a tree some distance north of 
Hebron was assumed to be the “terebinth” of Abraham (Ant., 
1:186; Wars, 4:533). In the Mishnah (Ma’as. 5:2), the site appears 
as Elath, one day’s journey from Jerusalem, and in the Talmud 
(TJ, Av. Zar. 1:4, 38d) and the Midrash (Gen. R. 47:10) as But- 
nah (Butnan), the site of a famous trade fair where Hadrian 
sold the captives of the Bar Kokhba War into slavery. Later 
Christian sources refer to the site as a place of prayer; Con- 
stantine built a church there (which is shown on the Madaba 
Map). Jews, Christians, and pagans worshiped together there 
until the Arab conquest. The site is now identified with Ramat 
al-Khalil, 2 mi. (3.2 km.) north of Hebron. E.A. Mader, exca- 
vating there in 1926-28, cleared a Herodian enclosure wall, 
some blocks of which measure 14 x 4 ft. (4.3 X 1.2 m.). At its 
southwest corner was a well into which pilgrims threw gifts 
and money. In the eastern part of the enclosure, Constantine 
built a basilica measuring 60 x 50 ft. (19 x 16 m.), with a dou- 
ble narthex, a nave, and two aisles. Pottery from the ninth and 
eighth centuries B.c.E. indicates that the site was inhabited 
under the kings of Judah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.H. Mader, Mamre, 2 vols. (1957); D. Winton 
Thomas (ed.), Archaeology and Old Testament Study (1967), index. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


MAMZER (Heb. 1779/9), usually translated as “bastard” 


Definition 

“If she cannot contract a legally valid marriage to this man, 
but can contract a legally valid marriage to others, her off- 
spring [from the former] is a mamzer. Such is the case when 
a man has sexual relations with any of the ervot [“forbid- 
den’; see *Incest] in the Torah” (Kid. 3:12; cf. Yev. 4:13). Thus, 
a mamcer is the issue of a couple whose sexual relationship is 
forbidden according to the Torah and punishable by *karet or 
death. Because of this a marriage between them is void (Sh. 
Ar., EH 4:13), and thus, for example, the issue of a union be- 
tween brother and sister or between a man and a woman val- 
idly married to another at the time is a mamzer (see *Adultery; 
Yev. 45b; Maim., Yad, Issurei Bi’ah 15:1; Tur and Beit Yosef, EH 
4; Sh. Ar., EH 4:13). On the other hand, in Jewish law — unlike 
in other systems of law - the mere fact that a child is born 
(or conceived) out of lawful wedlock does not make him a 
mamzer and he is not an illegitimate child, i.e., one whose 
status or rights are impaired. The parents of the mamzer are 
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indeed unmarried - either in fact or since they are so consid- 
ered in law because of an absolute legal bar to a marriage be- 
tween them - but unlike a man and a woman who, from the 
legal point of view, can marry each other but do not want to, 
the parents of the mamzer, owing to the said legal bar, cannot 
marry each other even if they want to. If one parent is non- 
Jewish this fact alone does not make the child a mamzer (see 
*Marriage; Yev. 45b; Maim., Yad, Issurei Biah 15:3; Tur, EH 4; 
Sh. Ar., EH 4:19). 


Consequences of the State of Mamzerut 
These are twofold and relate to marriage and to personal sta- 
tus. 

(1) Marriage. The Bible lays down: “A mamzer shall not 
enter the congregation of the Lord” (Deut. 23:3), ie., a mar- 
riage between a mamzer (male or female) and a legitimate Jew 
or Jewess is prohibited. If such a marriage is nevertheless con- 
tracted, it is legally valid but must be dissolved by divorce (see 
*Marriage, Prohibited). A marriage between two mamzerim is 
permitted (Yev. 45b; Kid. 69a; 74a; Maim., Yad., Issurei Bi’ah 
15:33; Sh. Ar., EH 4:24) and so also is a marriage between a 
mamzer and a proselyte (Yev. 79b; Kid. 67a and Rashi thereto; 
72b-73a; Maim., Yad, Issurei Biah 15:7; Sh. Ar., EH 4:22). 

(2) Personal status. The offspring of a mamzer (whether 
male or female) and a legitimate Jew or Jewess are also 
mamzerim, since “mamzerim... are forbidden and forbid- 
den for all time, whether they are males or females” (Yev. 8:3) 
and the rule is that in the case of a prohibited union the off- 
spring follows the status of the “defective” parent (Kid. 3:12; 
see *Yuhasin). On the other hand, as the offspring of a union 
between a Jew and a gentile takes the status of the mother, a 
child born of a mamzer and a gentile mother will be gentile 
and not a mamzer; thus after proper conversion to Judaism, 
he will acquire the status of a legitimate proselyte and the fact 
that his father was a mamzer will be wholly irrelevant (Kid. 
67a, Rashi; Maim., Yad, Issurei Bi’ah 15:3; Tur and Beit Yosef, 
EH 4; Sh. Ar., EH 4:20). 

Except with regard to marriage, as stated above, the per- 
sonal status of a mamzer does not prejudice him in any way. 
His rights of inheritance are equal to those of any other heir 
(Yev. 22b; Maim., Yad, Nahalot 1:7; Sh. Ar., HM 276:6). His 
birth releases his father’s wife from the obligation of *levi- 
rate marriage and halizah. The mamzer is eligible to hold any 
public office, the highest (i.e., that of a king), for he remains 
“thy brother” and “from among thy brethren shalt thou set a 
king over thee” (Deut. 17:15; Tos. to Yev. 45b). Furthermore, 
according to the Mishnah, “a mamzer who is a scholar [talmid 
hakham] takes precedence over a high priest who is an igno- 
ramus [am ha-arez]” (Hor. 3:8). 


Asufi (“a Foundling”) 

Sometimes a doubt may arise whether a child is legitimate 
or not and therefore he has the status of “doubtful” mamzer. 
One such case is that of a foundling, i.e., a child found aban- 
doned in a public place when the identity of neither parent 
is known; in this case it is unknown whether the parents are 
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legitimate or mamzerim (Kid. 4:12; Maim., Issurei Biah 15:13; 
Tur, EH 4; Sh. Ar., EH 4:31). If such a child is found in or near 
a place inhabited by both Jews and gentiles, so that it is impos- 
sible to know even if he is of wholly Jewish parentage or not, 
he is considered both a “doubtful” mamzer and a “doubtful” 
gentile, so that if he later marries a Jewess and then afterward 
she wants to marry another man, she will require a divorce 
because of this latter doubt (Ket. 15b; Maim., ibid. 15:25; Tur, 
EH 4; Sh. Ar., EH 4:33). If, however, such a child is found in or 
near an exclusively Jewish place, he is assumed to be of wholly 
Jewish parentage; but as the identity and hence the status of 
such parents (whether mamzer or legitimate) is unknown, he 
is considered a “doubtful” mamzer (Kid. 74a; Maim., Issurei 
Biah 15:21; Sh. Ar., EH 4:31-36). Thus, he cannot marry either 
a legitimate Jewess (because he may be a mamzer) or a female 
mamezer (because he may in fact be legitimate). However, the 
suspicion of mamzerut only attaches to him if the circum- 
stances in which he was found were such as to cast doubt on 
the status of legitimacy of his parents; for instance if it was 
clear that they did not care for his survival. If there is any in- 
dication at all that he was abandoned out of necessity, such as 
hunger or in time of war, or if there are some signs of mini- 
mal concern for his welfare and future, such as his being cir- 
cumcised, clothed, or abandoned ina place (like a synagogue) 
where he is likely to be comparatively safe from danger or any 
other place where people are more likely to find and take care 
of him, then it is assumed that his parents are of unimpeach- 
able status and so is he. Therefore no suspicion of mamzerut 
will be attached to him (Kid. 73b; Maim. Yad, Issurei Biah 
15:31; Tur, EH 4; Sh. Ar., EH 4:31). 


Shetuki (lit. “Undisclosed”) 

The other case where the status of “doubtful” mamzer may 
arise is that of a child known to be born of an unmarried Jew- 
ish mother who either refuses to disclose the identity of the 
father or claims not to know it (Kid. 69a; Maim., Yad, Issurei 
Biah 15:12). Since the father’s status is unknown, the child is 
likely to be considered a “doubtful” mamzer (Kid. 74a; Maim., 
ibid.; Arukh ha-Shulhan, £4 4:47). However, if the majority of 
the inhabitants of the district and of those who habitually visit 
there are Jews of unimpeachable status, it will be presumed 
that the father was also of such unimpeachable status and 
therefore no suspicion of mamzerut will be cast on the child 
(Tur, Beit Yosef Bah Ex 6 (at the end); Sh. Ar., EH 6:17-18; Beit 
Shemuel 6, n. 31; but cf. Maim., Issurei Bi’ah 18:13-15; Arukh 
ha-Shulhan, EH 4:34). The mother can always avert the sus- 
picion of mamzerut being cast on her child by declaring that 
the father was a legitimate Jew or a gentile. In the latter case 
the child takes its status from the mother (i.e., he is a Jew; Kid. 
74a; Maim., Yad, Issurei Biah 15:12, 14; Sh. Ar., EH 4:26; Arukh 
ha-Shulhan, EH 4:30, 31, 56). 


Karaites 

Halakhic problems concerning a “doubtful” mamzer have 
arisen in connection with the *Karaites because, while their 
form of kiddushin (kiddushei-kesef or kiddushei biah) may be 
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valid according to Jewish law (see *Marriage) their method of 
divorce does not accord with the halakhah, as their get (bill of 
divorce) is not in the form prescribed by the sages. Accord- 
ingly, a Karaite woman divorced by such a get is not properly 
divorced and remains a married woman (eshet ish) so that 
any child she bears to another man whom she marries on 
the strength of such a get is a mamzer. Since it is impossible 
to determine who, throughout the generations, remarried 
on the strength of such invalid divorce, Jewish law casts the 
suspicion of “doubtful” mamzer on all members of that com- 
munity (Beit Yosef, EH 4 - end; Darkhei Moshe, EH 4, n. 14; 
Rema, EH 4:37; Turei Zahav, EH 4, n. 24; Baer Heitev, EH 4, n. 
49). Some posekim, however, did permit marriages between 
Karaites and Rabbanite Jews on varying halakhic grounds and 
such marriages were particularly prevalent in the 11 and 12" 
centuries. Especially noteworthy is the permission to contract 
such a marriage granted by David b. Solomon ibn Abi Zimra 
who based his decision on the grounds that the kiddushin of 
the Karaites are also invalid according to halakhah, as they are 
deemed to have taken place without witnesses, the witnesses of 
the kiddushin being disqualified according to halakhah (Resp. 
Radbaz, nos. 73 and 796). Thus, according to him, no stigma 
of mamzerut is to be attached to a child of a woman who mar- 
ried, was divorced, and then married another man, all in ac- 
cordance with Karaite rites only, since - in Jewish law - she is 
regarded as never having been married at all. On the strength 
of this argument and for some additional reasons arising out 
of the specific circumstances of the case, in 1966 a rabbinical 
court in the State of Israel permitted the marriage of a non- 
Karaite Jewess to a Karaite man by whom she had become 
pregnant (see also Ozar ha-Posekim, EH 4, n. 175). 


[Ben-Zion (Benno) Schereschewsky] 


Rabbinic Efforts to Avoid Declaring Mamzer Status 

The mamzer rule is intended to deter adults from violating the 
severe prohibitions against proscribed sexual relationships. 
The result, that the offspring of such illicit behavior bear the 
punishment of their parents’ act, seems to contradict a ma- 
jor principle of Jewish law which punishes only the sinner 
(see *Punishment). The Midrash expounds on this problem 
(Lev. R. 32, ed. Margolis, 32:8), in its comments on the verse, 
“T further observed all the oppression that goes on under the 
sun: lo, the tears of the oppressed, and there is none to com- 
fort them; their oppressors have power — and there is none to 
comfort them” (Eccl. 4:1). 

The Midrash elucidates the verse as follows: “‘I further 
observed all the oppression’ - Hanina, the tailor, relates this 
verse to mamzerim: ‘I further observed all the oppression’ - 
These are the mamzerim. ‘Lo, the tears of the oppressed’ — [of] 
their mothers. [Other versions: their fathers.] They trans- 
gressed, and we banish these unfortunates? This person's fa- 
ther engaged in illicit sexual relations, but this person - what 
has he done? Of what relevance is it to him? “There is none 
to comfort them, but ‘their oppressors have power’ - this is 
the Great Sanhedrin of Israel that comes upon them with the 
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power of the Torah and banishes them in the name of [the 
verse], ‘no mamzer shall be admitted into the congregation of 
the Lord’ (Deut. 23:3). “There is none to comfort them’ - the 
Holy One, blessed be He, said: I must comfort them, for in this 
world there is a defect in them, but in the world to come... 
[they are] of pure gold” 

This Divine comfort in the world to come does noth- 
ing to alleviate the mamzer’s present condition. Thus, to re- 
duce this injustice, the Sages developed a series of rules and 
presumptions so that even when there is only a remote pos- 
sibility that a person is not a mamzer, they could legitimate 
him and avoid the stigma of mamzerut with its dire implica- 
tions. Thus, a married woman, even if “it is rumored that she 
has been unfaithful to her husband, and everyone's tongue 
is wagging about her — her children are not suspected of be- 
ing mamzerim. The explanation is the legal presumption 
that “most of her [the married woman's] acts of intercourse 
are with her husband” (Sot. 27a; Yad, Issurei Biah 15:20; Sh. 
Ar, EH 4:15). 

The Sages established an additional presumption, that 
a fetus could spend up to 12 months in the uterus, to enable 
the attribution of a child’s paternity to its mother’s husband. 
Thus, if a wife has cohabited with her husband at any time 
within the 12-month period prior to her child’s birth, pater- 
nity is ascribed to him (Yev. 80b; Yad, ibid., 15:19; Sh. Ar., EH 
4:14). 

Even when the mother explicitly declares that she was 
impregnated by someone other than her husband, her decla- 
ration is inadmissible (Sh. Ar., EH 4:29). Admittedly, in rela- 
tion to a father’s declaration that he is not the father of a child, 
the rule according to most authorities is that his declaration is 
valid. This claim is called “yakir” - based on the verb in Deut. 
21:17, “He shall acknowledge [yakir] the first-born, the son of 
the hated, by giving him a double portion,’ i.e., the father rec- 
ognizes that son as his firstborn. However, R. Simeon Kayyara 
of the geonic period in his Halakhot Gedolot limits the father’s 
authority to grant “recognition” to determination of birthright, 
so that in any other case, a father’s testimony rendering his 
son a mamcer is invalid: “Even if his wife is most licentious, 
most acts of intercourse are ascribed to the husband” (end of 
section 29, Hilkhot Arayot). 

In addition, the Mishnah cites a tradition that “Eliyahu 
will not come [in the future] to declare the pure, impure - 
nor to declare the impure, pure; nor to distance those who 
are near or to draw near those who were distanced, but only 
to distance those drawn near by force and to draw near those 
distanced by force” (Eduyyot 8:7). R. Obadiah of Bertinoro 
interprets the citation as meaning that Eliyahu will only dis- 
tance those who are publicly known to be tainted but were 
forcibly intermingled among the Jewish People, “but where 
there is a tainted individual in a particular family, but this is 
not publicly known, owing to the family having intermingled 
[into the Jewish community], Eliyahu will let it remain so and 
let the family retain its presumption of legitimacy.” This was 
the basis for the Rema’s ruling (Sh. Ar., EH 2:5) that if a per- 
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son learns that one of the progenitors of a particular family is 
tainted by mamzerut, he may not reveal this, “but rather he 
should allow the presumption of their legitimacy to remain 
intact, for all the families that have become assimilated into 
Israel are legitimate in the future.” 


TISSUE TYPING AND THE ESTABLISHMENT OF PATER- 
NITY. The Talmud (BB 58a) records a case where a man learns 
that nine of his children are mamzerim and only one is his 
real child. Before his death, the man bequeathed his property 
to his real child, but he did not know who the real child was. 
When the case was brought before R. Bena‘ah, he ordered a 
test to determine which son, according to his characteristics, 
was the legitimate heir. Sefer Hasidim (section 232) discusses 
a method, considered scientific by the standards of the time 
for determining paternity. Rabbi Samuel Strashun (Haggahot 
ha-Rashash) comments on the talmudic source that R. Benaah 
refrained from employing the “scientific” test mentioned in 
Sefer Hasidim because by doing so he would have revealed 
that the other sons were mamzerim. 

With the development of scientific means for identifying 
family relations by genetic testing of tissues, these principles 
have become more significant. Rabbinical courts have consid- 
ered the validity of a scientific test that produces results that 
contradict juridical presumptions of Jewish law, such as the 
one mentioned above, that “most acts of intercourse are attrib- 
uted to the husband” Rabbi Shlomo Dikhovsky (File 866/41 
PDR 13, 51) rules that one must accept tissue typing intended 
to establish paternity for purposes of ruling on child support 
payments (see *Maintenance), but for establishing mamzerut 
one may disqualify reliance on tissue typing because it is not 
infallible (p. 60). The Rabbinical Court of Appeals has ruled 
in a number of cases that even for determining maintenance 
payments, tissue typing to establish paternity may not be used 
as an absolute criterion, and there is also a need for support- 
ing evidence. 

This question was brought before the Israeli Supreme 
Court (cA 548/78, Sharon v. Levi, 35 (1) PD 736 per Justice 
Menahem Elon), that ruled that in Israeli courts tissue typ- 
ing for establishing paternity should be admitted as evidence. 
The court emphasized, though, “that tissue-typing would 
not, in every case, establish paternity.’ Moreover, in certain 
instances the court may decide not to make use of this test, 
when the test is liable to label a minor as “tainted,” e.g., when 
a married woman claims that while she was married she be- 
came pregnant by someone other than her husband, and that 
the person by whom she became pregnant is the father of her 
child. If true, this statement of the married woman would re- 
sult in the minor being stigmatized as a mamzer. In this or 
in similar cases involving the establishment of status, “proof 
provided by tissue typing is insufficient to establish pater- 
nity” (p. 748 of decision). Thus, in such cases, paternity shall 
be established based on the juridical presumption assump- 
tion that “most acts of intercourse are ascribed to the hus- 
band.” This ruling is based on Jewish law’s sensitivity to a 
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person being stigmatized and branded by mamzer status and 
the halakhic principles of making various legal presumptions 
to avoid such stigmatization. Further on its ruling, the court 
cites some of the Jewish law sources cited above upon which 
it based its ruling. 

In another ruling (CA 1354/92, Attorney General v. Anon., 
PD 48(1) 711, per Justice Menahem Elon), based on these con- 
siderations, the court ruled that even when both parents give 
their consent to tissue typing for establishing the parenthood 
of a minor, such a test should not be conducted if there is risk 
involving the minor’s best interests, inter alia raising doubts 
about his legitimacy, and these interests supersede the inter- 
est in investigating the truth. 

The court added (pp. 739-40) that although the rabbini- 
cal courts have no reason to suspect that such testing would 
determine an individual's status as a mamzer, since only rab- 
binical courts have the authority to declare someone a mamzer, 
there are two reasons for discouraging such testing. 

First, acceptance of such findings in a civil court might 
socially brand the minor, sufficient reason for prohibiting 
the testing. Secondly, there is no certainty that the rabbinical 
court will not change its stance and decide to recognize such 
results as sufficient to supersede the juridical presumptions 
assumptions cited above: “Since no one can assure us that if 
indeed the test is performed and if it indicates that the moth- 
er’s husband is not the father of the minor, a rabbinic court 
would not consider the results and rule accordingly. As we 
have seen, the halakhah relies on various presumptions as- 
sumptions and fictions to preclude the tainting of a child as a 
mameer, by reason of his married mother having been impreg- 
nated by someone other than her husband. But as we noted, 
according to halakhah as well, when it is clear that the child 
cannot be the offspring of the mother’s husband, such as a case 
in which it has been proved that for 12 months there were no 
relations between the husband and wife, even the halakhah, 
for lack of alternative, declares the offspring a mamzer. Thus, 
several rabbinical courts have ruled against relying on tissue 
typing for proving paternity” (p. 740). 


[Menahem Elon (2"4 ed.)] 
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MAN, THE NATURE OF. 


IN THE BIBLE 


Names of Man 

The idea of man is expressed in the Bible by a number of words 
that reflect various aspects of his nature. The following are 
the most important. 

"ADAM: collective, “men, human beings,’ also (in prose, 
with the article) “mankind,” Homo sapiens, in distinction to 
other creatures (Gen. 6:7), or to God (Isa. 2:17). It is occasion- 
ally used of individuals (Neh. 2:10); etymologically it may be 
compared with Arabic angm, “creatures,” “mankind.” The plu- 
ral is bene adam. 

ISH: “husband, “male? “individual” (Gen. 2:23-24; 13:16; 
41:33; Hos. 2:18 [16]); very often used in collective sense (Josh. 
9:6). In certain passages it has the meaning of “servant” or “sol- 
dier” (1 Sam. 23:3, 12; cf. the expression ‘ish ha-Elohim, “man 
of God”). The antithesis in Psalms 49:3[2] between bene adam 
and bene ‘ish apparently contrasts “men of low degree” with 
“men of high degree.” Its etymology is uncertain. The plural 
anashim is evidently from the same root as enosh. 

’ENOSH: mostly a collective denoting the human race. 
Occasionally it is used of individuals (Isa. 56:2; Jer. 20:10). In 
antithesis to God it connotes frail, mortal man (Isa. 51:7, 12; 
Ps. 90:3; Job. 28:4). The word is probably related to the Arabic 
anisa, Ugaritic ans (“to be friendly, social”), Aramaic enash, 
and Arabic *insam (pl. unds, coll. nas). Other cognates show 
that it cannot be related to Arabic anutha, “to be weak” 

GEVER: the adult male being in contrast to women and 
children (Ex. 10:11; Josh. 7:14). In poetry it often has a more 
general sense. The stem means “to be strong, mighty.” 

METIM: used only in plural, “males,” “men,” “people” 
(Gen. 34:30; Deut. 2:34; 4:27). In Isaiah 3:25 it may mean “war- 
riors.” The singular occurs in Ugaritic and other cognate lan- 
guages and is possibly to be seen in names like Methushael 
and Methuselah. 

According to this terminology, man is conceived as both 
strong and weak, as a member of the human race and of the 
family unit, and as an individual. 


Psychological Terms 

Further insight into the nature of man is furnished by certain 
psychological terms that describe different aspects of the hu- 
man personality. Nefesh can denote the essence of any living 
creature (Gen. 2:7); it may even be equated with the blood 
(Gen. 9:4; cf. Lev. 17:11). It signifies the “individual, “ego,” “per- 
son” (Gen. 46:26; 1 Sam. 1:26; Job 16:4), and hence even “body” 
(Ex. 21:23). Ruah “spirit,” is sometimes synonymous with ne- 
fesh (Gen. 6:17), but is also distinguished from the latter. It 
represents power and energy (Ex. 35:21; Isa. 31:3) that comes 
to man from without; it provides the impulse to higher life 
and finds expression in special skill (Ex. 28:3), might, or lead- 
ership (Judg. 3:10; Isa. 11:2). Neshamah, “breath, is not only 
the vitalizing element breathed into man by God (Gen. 2:7), 
but the divine spirit and lamp - the soul - within him (Prov. 
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20:27). In contrast to these spiritual aspects of man, basar sig- 
nifies his physical nature, the living body (Gen. 2:23, 24), and, 
as such, it symbolizes human frailty (Isa. 40:6). 

The Bible also regards certain organs as the seat of 
given psychological attributes. Lev, the “heart,” is the cen- 
ter of thought (Ps. 45: 2[1]), conscience (1 Sam. 24:6[5]; Job 
27:6), and emotion (love: Deut. 6:5; anger: Deut. 19:6; joy: Isa. 
30:29; hatred: Lev. 19:17; courage: Jer. 48:41, and the like). By 
synecdoche, the heart represents the whole inner life of man 
(Gen. 6:5; Ps. 51:10; Ezek. 36:26; Prov. 4:23). Kelayot, the “kid- 
neys’” (in artificial “biblical” English “veins”), are likewise the 
source of emotion and conscience, and in conjunction with 
“heart” describe the fundamental character of man (Jer. 12:2; 
Ps. 7:10; 16:7; 26:2). Meayim, “bowels, are the seat of over- 
powering feelings (Isa. 16:11; 63:15; Lam. 1:20); modern ver- 
sions sensibly substitute “heart” for “kidneys” or “bowels” in 
such contexts. Kaved, “liver, also means “being” (Lam. 2:11; 
cf. *Heart). Rahamim — from rehem, “womb” - means “com- 
passion” (Deut. 13:18). Yad, “hand,” is often used in a conative 
sense, indicating “power” (Deut. 2:7, 24; 32:36). Other shades 
of psychological significance are expressed by other parts of 
the body, e.g., face, eyes, ears, head, and so forth. 

This extensive nomenclature points to the complexity of 
the human personality, but is not exhaustive. The complete 
picture of man’s nature as envisaged by the Bible can only be 
seen in the full context of scriptural evidence. 


Man’s Origin 

The key is to be found in the story of man’s origin (Gen. 1:27; 
2:7). He is not a descendant of the gods (as in certain pagan 
mythologies); the term child(ren) used with reference to 
man in relation to God (Deut. 14:1; Ps. 2:7) has in Scripture a 
metaphorical connotation. Nor is man the product (as some 
philosophical systems hold) of the blind forces of nature. He 
is the artifact of God, fashioned purposefully out of two di- 
verse elements: his body is of the earth, but it is animated by 
the divine breath of life (Gen. 2:7). Yet man is not a dichot- 
omy of body and soul (a view characteristic of Orphism and 
Platonism), and certainly not a trichotomy (1 Thes. 5:23). His 
is a multifaceted unitary being - nefesh hayyah, “a living per- 
son’ (Gen. 2:7). Of particular significance is the concept that 
all human beings, irrespective of ethnic and cultural differ- 
ences, stem from two common ancestors, Adam and Eve. Hu- 
manity, despite its diversification, is essentially a single family, 
and men remain brothers even in the face of hate and murder 
(Gen. 4:9-10). To this inherent Brother-hood and equality of 
all, even slaves (unlike the Greek view) were no exception 
(Job 31:13, 15). Furthermore, the world was divinely planned 
to be one of creaturely peace, harmony, and understanding; 
man, as well as other living beings, was not to destroy his fel- 
low creatures even for food (Gen. 1:29-30; 2:19). The permis- 
sion granted to Noah to eat flesh was a sad concession to a 
world that had lost its original idealism (Gen. 9:3). Monog- 
amy is clearly viewed in the creation story as the proper state 
of marriage. Women play a pivotal role in numerous bibli- 
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cal stories, and there are women prophetesses, like Deborah 
and Huldah. 


The Image of God 

However, the Bible does not merely stress the creatureliness 
of man. It depicts him as the peak of creation. He climaxes 
the ascending course of the six days’ work of the Beginning. 
He is formed by special resolve (Gen. 1:26) and in a unique 
manner (Gen. 2:7), and attracts to himself three of the six oc- 
currences of the stem bara’ (“to create”) in the creation story. 
However, his crowning glory is contained in the statement 
that he was made in the divine “image” and “likeness” (for a 
suggested distinction between the two words see I. Epstein, in 
bibl., 224), which endows him with unique worth. Man alone 
among the creatures is capable of sustained thought, creativ- 
ity, and awareness of God; the light of God is immanent in his 
spirit (Prov. 20:27). Hence he is given dominion (the “image” 
is the symbol of the Deity’s presence) over the earth (Gen. 
1:26, 28) and is privileged to commune with God and enjoy 
His fellowship (Gen. 2-3). In the language of later rabbinic lit- 
erature, he became a “partner” of the Creator (Gen. R. ed. H. 
Albeck (1940), 73; cf. Shab. 10a). The dualism of man’s status 
and significance within the unified framework of his psycho- 
physical being is given unmatched expression by the Psalm- 
ist: “What is man that Thou art mindful of him... Yet Thou 
hast made him little less than the angels” (literally, “God-like 
beings”; 8:4-5). 


Free Will 

There is still another aspect of the divine image reflected in 
man, which plays a crucial role in the profound parable of 
the Garden of Eden. In a supreme act of self-limitation the 
Absolute God gave man freedom of moral choice. He could 
will to do right or wrong, to obey or disobey his Maker. It was 
heaven's greatest gift to man: he was not to be an automaton. 
However, the immediate consequences were calamitous. Man 
rebelled against the Creator; he introduced disharmony into 
the universal harmony. Sin was born and in turn begot suffer- 
ing and death. History had begun. Israel was the first people 
to evince a sense of the historic. 

While the Bible is unequivocal in its assertion of the real- 
ity of human responsibility for evil (Eccles. 7:29) and in con- 
demning sin trenchantly as estrangement from and treason 
against God (this is the meaning of the story of Eden), it is no 
less emphatic in its affirmation of God’s grace (Ps. 103:13-16) 
and readiness to forgive (Num. 14:20; Jer. 33:8). Sin is never 
final. It is punished, or rather punishes itself. However, retri- 
bution is part of the divine redemptive process. It helps man 
to seek atonement, which the divine love never fails to vouch- 
safe (Ezek. 33:11). 

The road of redemption, however, is hard and long. Out- 
side the Garden of Eden man’s iniquity reaches new depths. 
Brotherhood as well as “sonship” are destroyed. Cain’s exam- 
ple was widely imitated (Gen. 6:11). It almost seemed that the 
making of man was a divine error (Gen. 5-6), which only the 
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Flood could expunge. At this point, however, a new providen- 
tial principle manifests itself - the elective factor. The family 
of Noah is chosen from a doomed generation to be saved and 
to save the world. Later Abraham is elected to be a source of 
blessing to all mankind (Gen. 12:3). Israel, the seed of Abra- 
ham, were chosen to be “a kingdom of priests and holy na- 
tion” (Ex. 19:6). Though themselves far from perfect (Deut. 
9:5), they were destined to become a light to the world (Isa. 
60:3), illuminating the way of ethical and spiritual truth. To 
this end God made a covenant with Israel at Sinai (Deut. 5:2), 
which found detailed expression in the Torah. Religious and 
secular precepts are inextricably intermingled in the Law, for 
human life is a unity and must be dedicated to God’s will in 
all its diversified aspects. God is served in the righteousness of 
human relationships — in love between man and man, which 
reflects God’s image — as well as in divine worship. When the 
“image” is wronged, religious service becomes an abomination 
(Isa. 1:13-17). The path toward God is further delineated and 
interpreted by the Prophets, and even by figures (like Abra- 
ham, and Job, and some of Psalmists) who question God’s 
moral government of the world. Revelation - the word of God 
understood in its broadest sense — is the great antidote to sin, 
leading man to repentance and regeneration. The relevance of 
this biblical teaching is not confined to Israel. In a deep sense, 
the Bible tells the story of Everyman in all generations. Even 
when Israel is the focal point of the Bible’s concern, the uni- 
versal concept of mankind is never ignored (Amos 9:7; Isa. 
19:24-25). Israel’s significance derives from its relationship to 
all humanity, whose significance, in turn, flows from man’s re- 
lation to God. History is thus seen as the moral and spiritual 
drama of the human species. 


The Afterlife 

The beginning of that drama, with its hope and tragedy, was 
enacted in Eden. Inevitably the question arises: Where will 
the denouement take place? Has human life a divinely de- 
signed goal? Later Jewish theology, elaborated in apocryphal 
and rabbinic literature, answers these questions (solving at 
the same time the problem of theodicy) on the individual 
level, by postulating the belief in the afterlife. There the dis- 
embodied soul is judged, the wicked are condemned, and 
the righteous are rewarded with eternal bliss. This doctrine 
is unknown to Scripture. There is an unmistakable finality 
about the biblical conception of death (Ps. 146:4; Job 7:9; Isa. 
38:18). The Bible is primarily concerned with the world; it 
seeks heaven upon earth in the form of the kingdom of God 
(Zech. 14:1), and continued life in descendants rather than in 
personal immortality (11 Sam. 7:12). Nevertheless death does 
not mark the complete extinction of existence. The dead con- 
tinue to live a shadowy, ghostlike existence in Sheol, a region 
of darkness and silence deep within the recesses of the earth. 
Yet the dead are not without consciousness (1 Sam. 28: 15 ff.; 
Isa. 14:9 ff.), nor beyond God’s judgment (Ps. 139:8). Two holy 
men escaped death altogether: Enoch (Gen. 5:24) and Elijah 
(11 Kings 2:11). In Job there is a yearning for continued life af- 
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ter death (14:13 ff.; 19:26); in certain psalms the definite hope 
is expressed that death will not end the human fellowship 
with God (49:16; 73:24 ff.). Whether resurrection is envisaged 
in Isa. 26:19 ff. is a matter of exegesis, but it is certainly envis- 
aged in Daniel 12:2. The preexistence of the soul is first taught 
in the Apocrypha (Wisd. 8:19 ff.), but Jeremiah was “a thought 
of God” (B. Duhm) before ever he was formed in the womb 
(Jer. 1:5). Thus the Bible lacks a definite theology of the after- 
life, and belief in resurrection is still vague and inchoate. Yet 
Scripture contains undoubted intimations of immortality, on 
which future epochs built their religious doctrines. 


The End of Days 

The true goal of history, however, is to be sought in “the end 
of days.” It will be the age of regeneration, when the work of 
creation will be completed in accordance with God's original 
plan. Man and God, and man and man, will be reconciled. 
The treason man perpetrated in the Garden of Eden will be 
transmuted into universal voluntary obedience to God’s will, 
and the crime of Cain will be atoned for in a state of interna- 
tional peace and brotherhood (Isa. 2:2-4; Micah 4:1-5). The 
immature knowledge man acquired from the forbidden fruit 
will give way to a higher wisdom. For inherently knowledge 
is good (Prov. 8); it is man’s unwise use of it that vitiates it 
(Eccl. 1:18). A new earth and a new heaven will issue from the 
new heart and spirit of man (Isa. 65:17; Ezek. 36:26), and hu- 
man communion with God will be restored (Joel 3:1-2). The 
Garden of Eden will, as it were, become worldwide, and the 
pristine glory of the reflected image of God in man will be 
renewed. The end of days is undated. It is an elusive horizon; 
yet its advent remains a prophetic certitude. 


[Israel Abrahams] 


IN RABBINIC THOUGHT 


The Physical Nature of Man 

The process of human gestation, and especially the preser- 
vation of the embryo, prompted the sages to the observation 
that these were evidence of both God’s skill and solicitude in 
the fashioning of man (Ber. 10a; Nid. 31a; Lev. R. 14:3, 45 15:2, 
3; 34:3). The fact that every hair of man’s head is fed through 
a separate root is cited as further evidence (BB 16a). Man re- 
ceives five parts of his body from each of his parents, and ten 
parts from God. From his father, he receives bones, veins, 
nails, brain, and the white of the eye; from his mother, skin, 
flesh, blood, hair, and the pupil of the eye. To his formation, 
God contributes breath, soul, light of countenance, sight, hear- 
ing, speech, touch, sense, insight, and understanding. Hence, 
the rabbinic saying that there are three partners in man — his 
father and mother and God (Kid. 30b; Nid. 31a; Ty, Kil. 8:3, 
31c; Eccl. R. 5:10, 2). A late Midrash (Mss. Midrash ha-Hefez) 
describes the human body as possessing ten orifices, includ- 
ing the navel. The marvel is, the Midrash continues, that when 
the child is in the embryonic state, the navel is open and the 
other orifices are closed but, when it issues from the womb, 
the navel is closed and the other orifices are opened. 
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In the totality of his physical structure, man constitutes a 
microcosm (see *Microcosm and Macrocosm). An elaborate 
parallel, covering 30 items, is drawn between the various com- 
ponents of the human body and similar features in the physi- 
cal world (ARN’:31). A hardly less complex parallel is found to 
exist between the organs of the human body and the structure 
and vessels of the Tabernacle (Mid. Tadshe, Beit ha-Midrash, 
Jellinek, vol. 3, 175f.; cf. the New Testament denomination of 
the human body as a tabernacle, 11 Cor. 5:1, 4; 11 Pet. 1:13, 14). 
A simpler summation of man’s physical being is deciphered 
in the word adam (“man”) as being an acronym (*notarikon) 
for “dust” (efer), “blood” (dam) and “gall” (marah; Sot. 5a). 
They give a remarkably accurate enumeration of the 248 or- 
gans of the human body (Oho. 1:8). It may be fairly said that 
the rabbinic reflection on the complex mechanism of man’s 
physical structure served as occasion for admiring reverence 
for the skill and wisdom with which God created him. Indeed, 
its unknown aspects suggested the argument that if man does 
not know his own body, he certainly cannot fathom God’s 
acts (San. 39a). But for all its marvelous mechanism, it is des- 
tined, save for the soul, to return to the earth from which it 
originally came. Only one tiny bone remains indestructible 
and, in the time of resurrection, will serve as the nucleus out 
of which the body will be restored (Gen. R. 28:3; Eccl. R. 12:5 
see *Luz of the Spine). 

Nowhere in rabbinic literature is there any denigration of 
the human body so characteristic of contemporary Platonic, 
Stoic, and Gnostic thought. On the contrary, since even the 
body is conceived as having been created in the image of God, 
man is duty bound to honor it by maintaining it in a state of 
cleanliness. No less an authority than *Hillel termed such ac- 
tion a religious duty (Lev. R. 34:3). 


Character 

Since Genesis describes Adam as having been both created 
in God's image (1:27) and formed out of the dust of the earth 
(2:7), the sages declare that man possesses both heavenly and 
earthly qualities. In four respects, he is said to resemble the 
animals and the angels respectively. Like the angels, he pos- 
sesses the power of speech, intelligence, upright posture, and 
glance of the eye. In his physical aspects, he resembles the an- 
imals (Gen. R. 12:8; 14:3). Indeed, God created man because 
he was not completely satisfied with either the angels or the 
animals. The former failed to satisfy him because they lacked 
the evil inclination. The animals, on the other hand, lacked the 
good inclination. God therefore created man, who possesses 
both a good and evil inclination and is confronted with the 
need to exercise free will. This is the origin of the ambivalent 
character of man. If he pursues evil, he is likened to an ani- 
mal; if he chooses the good, he is likened to an angel (Gen. 
R. 14:3, 4). The contradictory nature of man is highlighted by 
the legend describing the sharp difference of opinion evoked 
by God’s taking counsel with the angels as to whether or not 
man should be created. The angels that favored his creation 
contended that man would be affectionate and a doer of jus- 
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tice. Those who opposed his creation claimed that he would 
be quarrelsome and riddled with falsehood (Gen. R. 8:3-9; 
in the qualities of lovingkindness, righteousness, peace, and 
truth are hypostatized). 

Man’s moral ambivalence derives from the two incli- 
nations within him: the good inclination (yezer tov) and the 
evil inclination (yezer ra) (see Inclination, *Good and Evil). 
The fact of human individuality exhibits God’s power, for al- 
though all men are cast from the same mold since all are de- 
scendants of Adam, no two men are alike (Sanh. 4:5). Their 
physical differences are to be noted in their voice, taste, and 
appearance (ARN’ 4). 

In their attitude toward possessions, men fall into four 
distinct categories, ranging from the average to the wicked and 
the saint (Avot 5:10). It is assumed, as a legal principle, that 
all men become excited when their property is at stake (Shab. 
117b, 153a). This concept is further reflected in the dictum that 
every artisan is hostile toward his fellow craftsmen (Gen. R. 
19:6). It is assumed further, as a matter of legal principle, that 
in money matters no man is likely to regard himself as cul- 
pable (Ket. 105b). The rabbis look askance at him who has an 
excess of material things. They conclude that such a situation 
can only produce deplorable moral consequences (Tosef., Sot. 
3:6; Ber. 32a; Sanh. 108a; Gen. R. 26:5; 28:6). Indeed, when a 
man is poor, he can be relied upon to have trust in God. Riches 
incline him to trust in his money and thus displace his piety 
(Tanh. Naso 28). For all the rabbinic recognition of the pow- 
erful influence of the economic motive on human conduct, a 
certain basic honesty is assumed as characteristic of all men. 
Hence, the assumption is made that a man makes no legal 
monetary claim unless there is some substance to it (Shevu. 
4ob), and that a man is not brazen as to deny outright the ex- 
istence of his debt in the presence of his creditor (BM 3a). A 
mans basic character is recognizable by his drinking (how 
he behaves when under the influence of liquor), by his recti- 
tude in financial transactions (Rashi’s interpretation) and by 
his anger (to what extent he is able to control his temper). To 
this generalization, some add, also by his laughter (his good 
humor; Eruv. 65b). 


Man and Woman 

The difference in the origin of man and woman described in 
Genesis served the sages as points dappui for their observa- 
tions on the contrast between the character and psychology 
of man and woman. ‘The latter, having been fashioned from a 
more durable substance (man’s rib-bone) than man (dust of 
the earth), can more readily withstand disagreeable circum- 
stances and possesses greater inurement to pain (Tanh. To- 
ledot 8). A woman, moreover, is blessed with greater native 
intelligence (instinct?; Nid. 45b). Whose intelligence matures 
sooner is a matter of opinion (ibid.). A man is more hospi- 
table towards guests and more generous than a woman (Sif. 
Num. Shlah 100). An aggrieved man is more readily recon- 
cilable than a woman (Nid. 31b). Peculiarly characteristic of 
woman is her proclivity to tears (BM 59a) and an inordinate 
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curiosity (Toh. 7:9). At the time of her creation, God, antici- 
pating woman's faults, sought to obviate them. He knew that 
she would be arrogant, wanton-eyed, an eavesdropper, a tat- 
tler, a meddler, and a gadabout. Hence, he fashioned her from 
a chaste part of man’s body that is free of these faults (Gen. 
R. 18:2; 45:5). 


Destiny 

The phenomena experienced in the theophany afforded the 
prophet Elijah (1 Kings 19:11-12) are interpreted as symbolic 
of the four worlds through which man must pass. The wind 
symbolizes the evanescent quality of the life of this world. 
The earthquake represents the day of death, since on it man 
quakes and trembles. Fire is the symbol of man’s judgment in 
Gehenna. The “still small voice” is the Last Judgment (Tanh. 
Pekudei 3). A more elaborate articulation of the worlds (i.e., 
stages) through which man passes in this life describes seven 
distinct phases. Each phase is marked by its own character- 
istics, few of which are flattering (ibid.). All of life is clouded 
over by uncertainty, for a man goes on his way and knows not 
whether good or evil awaits him (Tan. Toledot 12). A trace 
of a tragic view of human destiny is to be discerned in a few 
rabbinic statements. Throughout his lifetime, man is caught 
in the impossible dilemma of either obeying his Creator 
(yozer) or his evil inclination (yezer). Whatever he chooses, he 
finds himself perpetually at odds with the other (Ber. 61a-b). 
Though man enters and leaves the world surrounded by love, 
both his entrance and exit are marked by sighing and weep- 
ing (Eccl. R. 5). The vanity of human ambition is expressed in 
the observation that man comes into the world with his fists 
clenched, as if to say, “I will grasp the whole world”; he leaves 
with palms outstretched, as if to say, “See what I am carrying 
away” (ibid.). Wherever man dies, there the earth will accept 
him, for the first man was created by God from dust gath- 
ered from the four corners of the earth (San. 38a—b; Tan. Pe- 
kude 3). Whether it were better for man to have been born or 
not to have been born is the subject of a prolonged contro- 
versy between the schools of Shammai and Hillel. The debate 
terminates with the decision that it would have been better 
for man never to have been born. But once having entered 
the world, “let him scrutinize his deeds” (Er. 13b). The pes- 
simistic conclusion is unique and has no parallel in rabbinic 
literature. (Talmudic commentators have sought to temper it 
by interpretation. See Maharsha to Mak. 23b, and Urbach, in 
bibliography, pp. 224-6.) 


Significance 

Rabbinic thought considers all creation as having been called 
into being for the sake of man (Gen. R. 8:3-9); he is the only 
creature formed directly by the hand of God (Alphabet of R. 
Akiva 59); he was created last because he was to have domin- 
ion over all (Gen. R. 19:6). One man is worth the whole of 
creation (ARN1 31). R. Akiva is moved to exclaim: “Beloved is 
man who was created in the image (of God); still greater was 
the love in that it was made known to him that he was cre- 
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ated in the image of God” (Avot 3:15). Man’s likeness to God, 
a doctrine meant to emphasize the singular position of man 
in the world, is a common doctrine in rabbinic Judaism and 
occurs in a wide variety of contexts. (However, one meets the 
occasional notion that man was created in the image of the 
angels and not in that of God; (Gen. R. 14:3; 21:5). (See Ginz- 
berg, op. cit. in bibliography, vol. 5, p. 65, note 6 for a pro- 
posed explanation of this extraordinary view.) Man’s supe- 
riority over the angels is to be found in his superior wisdom 
(Num. R. 19:3) and in his possession of free will (Gen. R. 21:5). 
In poetic fashion, man is termed God’s candle in the world 
(Tan. B. Gen. 28). 
[Theodore Friedman] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Epstein, The Faith of Judaism (1954); 
Kaufmann Y., Toledot; U. Cassuto, From Adam to Noah (1961); N.W. 
Porteous, in: IDB, 3 (1962), s.v. (incl. bibl.); R. Gordis, The Book of 
God and Man (1965). IN RABBINIC THOUGHT: S. Schechter, Some 
Aspects of Rabbinic Theology (1923), ch. 15; W. Hirsch, Rabbinic Psy- 
chology (1947); G.E. Moore, Judaism in the First Centuries of the Chris- 
tian Era, 3 vols. (1927-40), index, s.v. Man; Ginzberg, Legends, in- 
dex, s.v. Man; E. Urbach, Hazal (1969), 190-226; H. Malter, in: yar, 
2 (1911/12), 453f. 


MANAKHAH, city in *Yemen amid the high mountains of 
Haraz (2200 m), 90 km S.W. of *San‘a, on the way to *Huday- 
dah. Manakhah was a prominent commercial center and 
Jews from the surrounding villages would gather together on 
the weekly market day there, when the local Jews would also 
abandon their workshops and engage in trading. The Jewish 
community of Manakhah, one of the largest in Yemen, actu- 
ally started to gain importance and size in the 1850s through 
Jews who had fled from *San‘a owing to the worsening po- 
litical situation, which explains the fact that the way of life in 
Manakhah was the same as in San‘a. In the last generation it 
numbered 600 Jews. It was also the richest Jewish community 
in Yemen, excluding *Aden. Many of the Jews were business- 
men, in import and export; some of them monopolized the 
coffee trade and even owned land. Nevertheless, they were 
careful to maintain an external appearance of abject poverty, 
and their poor houses had the appearance of prisons. In this 
way the local Jews could maintain good relations with the 
Muslims. Others were craftsmen: gold- and silversmiths, iron- 
smiths, carpenters, and tanners. The Jews lived in their sepa- 
rate walled-off neighborhood and had three synagogues. There 
was a local three-judge bet din, serving as a spiritual center 
for the Jewish population of nearby and far-off towns and vil- 
lages, such as Mudmar, Jirwah, and Hawzan. The authority of 
the temporal leader (aqil), appointed and paid by the Muslim 
government, was usually stronger than that of the chief rabbi. 
Some of the local Jewish families took part in the smuggling 
of Jewish orphans from San‘a to the Holy Land. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Saphir, Even Sappir (1886), 70; K. Rathjens 
and H. Wissmann, Landeskundliche Ergebnisse (1934), 67-73; Y. Tobi, 
“The Jewish Community in Yemen,” in: Y. Tobi, Moreshet Yehudei 


Teiman (1977), 69-72. 
[Yosef Tobi (24 ed.)] 
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MANARAH (Heb. 11139; derived from the Ar. al-Manara; for 
a time the Hebrew name Ramim, “heights,” was used), kibbutz 
near the Israel-Lebanese border on the Naphtali Ridge of Up- 
per Galilee, affiliated with Ha-Kibbutz ha-Meuhad. Its found- 
ing in 1943 by pioneers from Germany and Israel-born youth 
was a bold enterprise. The settlers had to climb a5 mi. (8 km.), 
steep footpath to reach the site — 2,990 ft. (920 m.) above sea 
level - and withstand isolation in a place where the winter is 
snowy and stormy, and where no water sources are present in 
summer. In the Israel *War of Independence (1948), the set- 
tlers held out under enemy siege. In violation of the cease-fire 
arrangements the surrounding positions were occupied by ir- 
regular Arab forces commanded by Fawzi al-Qauqji (October 
1948). The area and all of Galilee were liberated by Israel’s Op- 
eration Hiram. In the first years after 1948 the water problem 
was solved when a pumping installation was built to bring 
water from the Einan Springs in the Huleh Valley 2600 ft. 
(800 m.) below. A highway was paved and the kibbutz, in ad- 
dition to its hill farming (mainly deciduous fruit), received 
fields and carp ponds in the valley. Manarah also had a metal 
factory for electricity grids and control panels, an amplifier 
rental service, guest rooms, and a big, modern chicken run. 
In 2002 its population was 248. The crusader castle ruins of 
Hunin (Chasteau Neuf) are located nearby. 


WEBSITE: www.manara.co.il. 
[Efraim Orni] 


MANASSEH (Heb. 779), elder son of *Joseph and the name 
of one of the 12 tribes of Israel. Manasseh was born to Joseph 
in Egypt by *Asenath, daughter of Poti-Phera (Gen. 41:50-51). 
The name is said to be symbolic of Joseph's turn of fortune. 
Manasseh is distinguished by several traditional historical pe- 
culiarities. Whereas ten of the tribes (or 11 if Levi is included) 
are conceived as immediate sons of Jacob, Manasseh and 
*Ephraim are presented as the sons of Joseph and, thus, as the 
grandsons of Jacob. This feature of the tradition is in part a de- 
vice to retain the number 12 as normative for the tribal roster. 
There are in fact two basic versions of the tribal roster: 

(1) the enumeration which counts Joseph as one tribe 
and includes Levi and 

(2) the enumeration which subdivides Joseph into 
Ephraim and Manasseh and omits Levi. It is commonly be- 
lieved that the former is the older reckoning dating to the time 
when Joseph was still a single tribal entity and when Levi was 
as yet a secular tribe. The second is assumed to stem from a 
later period when Joseph broke into two segments and Levi 
became a priestly tribe and was dropped from the tribal ros- 
ter. However, it may also be argued that the tribal league of 
12 members did not become the normative until David made 
the old tribes into administrative subdistricts of his kingdom, 
in which case the version including Ephraim and Manasseh 
was older. Once the kingdom divided after Solomon’s reign, 
the 12-fold tribal roster became a sacral tradition and Levi had 
to be included for religious reasons. To retain the number 12, 
Ephraim and Manasseh were coalesced under the heading 
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Joseph. This bracketing of Ephraim and Manasseh as Joseph 
within the 12-tribe roster points, however, to an older affin- 
ity between the two tribes reflected in some texts (e.g., Gen. 
41:50-52; 48:8-22; Deut. 33:13-17; Josh. 17: 14-18). Ephraim 
and Manasseh were geographically contiguous, occupying the 
fertile mountains and small plains extending northward from 
Bethel to the plain of Jezreel in the region later to be known as 
Samaria. Manasseh lay to the north of Ephraim. The relation- 
ship between the two tribes is portrayed in the Bible as ethnic; 
they migrated into the central highlands as one people who 
later divided under the decentralizing pressure of settlement 
in rather different geographical-agricultural and cultural-po- 
litical zones. It is, however, conjectured by some scholars that 
they were ethnically distinct and had entered the land sepa- 
rately, but were closely linked in a common religious conver- 
sion. The decision on this point depends largely on whether 
Ephraim and Manasseh are seen as Exodus tribes or are re- 
garded as early converts to the religion brought to them by 
Levi or other tribes. The rivalry and struggle for priority be- 
tween Manasseh and Ephraim is strongly attested to in the 
traditions. In most tribal lists Ephraim is named first, which 
reflects its political predominance as epitomized in the lead- 
ership of Ephraimites (e.g., Joshua and Jeroboam 1). By con- 
trast, some lists name Manasseh first (Num. 26:28-37), which 
accords with the genealogical claim that Manasseh was the 
firstborn of Joseph (Gen. 41:50-52). This discrepancy between 
Ephraim’s genealogical subordination and its historical domi- 
nance has been harmonized by inserting an etiology that ac- 
counts for the greater blessing which Jacob gave to Ephraim 
(Gen. 48:17-20). That Manasseh is sometimes represented as 
having priority probably points to its larger territory and pop- 
ulation, to the prominence of the Manassite city of Shechem, 
and to the tribe's political leadership under Gideon. 

Yet another traditional historical peculiarity of Manasseh 
is its stylization as a “half-tribe” in the central highlands west 
of Jordan and as a “half-tribe” in the highlands east of Jordan. 
It appears that colonists from the Manassite holdings in the 
Samarian highlands crossed the Jordan eastward and settled 
on the slopes of the Gilead Mountains from the Jabbok River 
northward to the Sea of Galilee. Since the biblical account of 
the conquest tradition pictured all Israel as entering the Land 
of Canaan from the east as a unit, the presence of Israelites in 
Transjordan is explained by an initial occupation of Transjor- 
dan by two and a half tribes: Reuben, Gad, and the half-tribe 
of Manasseh (Num. 32). There are scholars, however, who be- 
lieve that all these Transjordan settlements were the result of 
movements from the western highlands eastward across the 
Jordan. Historically, the Transjordan settlement was relatively 
light and always tenuous prior to the monarchy; even under 
the monarchy it was precarious except when a strong king 
secured the frontiers against the Arameans, Ammonites, and 
Moabites. The colonization of Transjordan by Manassites was 
matched by Ephraimite colonization in the same region (Judg. 
12:4; 11 Sam. 18:6), and it is strongly suspected that Reuben 
and Gad were either offshoots of more established tribes in 
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the western highlands or transplants of reduced or decimated 
tribes originally located in cis-Jordan. That Manasseh alone 
was credited with territory on both sides of the Jordan is prob- 
ably an index of its greater success in colonization. 

Another name for Manasseh was Machir (Judg. 5:14). 
Machir elsewhere is credited as a major clan within Manasseh, 
the latter’s “firstborn” and “the father of Gilead” (Gen. 50:23; 
Josh. 17:1). If Machir was the original name of the tribe, 
Manasseh would have been introduced once colonization 
had extended the group holdings and the need was felt for 
a more inclusive term. The adoption of the term Manasseh 
would probably also have been a function of the desire to re- 
late the tribe more closely to Ephraim, the two being regarded 
as “sons of Joseph.” 

Manasseh’s territorial holdings as described in Joshua 17 
and in Judges 1:27-28 appear in an account of the tribal allot- 
ments at the time of the Conquest, which some exegetes re- 
gard as an incomplete and mutilated sketch of the tribal ad- 
ministrative subdistricts of David's kingdom. The boundary 
of Manasseh with Ephraim to the south is given with some 
precision. The borders with Issachar and Asher to the north 
have been obscured as a result of redaction of the sources. 
Similar uncertainty exists in delimiting the Transjordan hold- 
ings of Manasseh in relation to Gad. It is doubtful whether, 
before the time of David, Manasseh settled the coastal plain on 
the west, the Carmel highlands on the northwest, the plain of 
Jezreel to the north, or the plain of Beth-Shean on the north- 
east. In Transjordan, Manassite colonization, it is supposed, 
hardly penetrated beyond the crest of the Gilead Mountain 
Range and perhaps some distance up the Jabbok Valley. The 
major settlements in west Manasseh, prior to the expansion 
under David, were Shechem, Dothan, Tirzah, Thebez, Ar- 
umah, Ophrah, Bezek, and Arubboth. In east Manasseh the 
major towns were Jabesh-Gilead and Abel-Meholah. The set- 
tlements of Succoth, Penuel, Zarethan, and Zaphon, located 
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APOSTASY 


alty to the memory of his fathers and maintains contact with 
Anglo-Jewish society without adhering to his Jewish national 
identity. He and others like him would seem to continue in an 
attenuated form the attitude of Disraeli. On the other hand 
one wonders if in the hostile attitude to Israel of other apos- 
tates there is not the direct continuation of the medieval Jew- 
hating figure of the apostate. 

The issues raised by the Rufeisen decision remain very 
much at the heart of public deliberation in Israel. Essentially 
the present time marks a return to the core of the historical 
Jewish position on unity of faith and nation and to consider- 
ation of the apostate from this standpoint. Shortly before the 
expulsion of the Jews from Spain, Isaac b. Moses *Arama wrote 
that when “one of the gentile scholars, seeing that Jews were 
very eager for a letter of divorce to be given by an apostate and 
he refused... asked... “Why do you want it from him? As he 
left his religion it would be proper for them to consider him 
as if he did not exist. Hence his wife should be considered a 
widow in every respect...” The answer was: ‘Apostasy cannot 
be of the essence but only accidental, meaning only a change 
of name or the street where he lives. He cannot change his es- 
sence, for he is a Jew... This answer is true according to our 
religion. This is the meaning of the saying of our Sages, ‘Even 
if he has sinned, he remains of Israel’” (Akedat Yizhak (Ven- 
ice, 1573), 258b no. 97, Ki-Teze). The Jewish sage adds that the 
Christian will not accept this definition since for him religion 
is the sole criterion. Prevailing halakhic opinion throughout 
the ages has always considered the apostate a Jew for all pur- 
poses of obligations, ties, and possibilities given to a Jew, but 
denying him some specific legal rights, in particular in the 
economic sphere, and in the performance of certain honor- 
ary or symbolic acts. In terms of conscience and consensus of 
opinion Jewish society regarded the apostate up to the 18" cen- 
tury as “dead,” as proscribed from the Jewish community, con- 
sidering him as the very essence of desertion and treason. 

At the present time extreme individualism or mysti- 
cism are the main paths leading some people away from Ju- 
daism. Snobbery and careerism, missionary blandishments 
and promises, still play some role in bringing about apostasy, 
but this is diminishing. The passive attitude of the major- 
ity of believing Christians at the time of the Holocaust, and 
even more, the conception of many of the courageous minor- 
ity who risked their lives to save Jews but insisted on “sav- 
ing their souls” at the same time, often souls of children in 
their care, threw into relief the harsh and ugly implications 
in apostasy. The concept of a multi-religious Jewish nation 
now facing the people of the State of Israel is tied up with 
and intersected by the problems and phenomena of histori- 
cal continuity, mutual toleration, and social cohesion of the 
unique concept of the people of Israel as “a kingdom of priests 
and a holy nation,” forming the cohesive religio-national en- 
tity that has united Jews and carried their specific message 
through the ages. 


[Haim Hillel Ben-Sasson] 
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Decrees of Religious Persecution and Forced Conversion 
in Jewish Communities in the Diaspora 

The periods in history when Jewish communities were the vic- 
tims of decrees of religious persecution and forced conversions 
engendered a host of halakhic questions concerning the atti- 
tude to Jews who had converted and subsequently returned, 
or wished to return to the Jewish fold. Jews who abandoned 
Judaism under duress often expressed a desire to return to 
their communities. 

In Rashi’s responsum, (Teshuvot Rashi, Y. Alphenbein 
ed. New York, 5703, s. 70), we find evidence that within the 
framework of excommunication edicts (herem) enacted by 
Rabbi *Gershom ben Judah Meor ha-Golah in 11'*-century 
Germany, excommunication was decreed for any individual 
who reminded a repentant apostate of his past. In the same 
responsum Rashi himself comments: 


Repentance reaches as high as the Throne of Glory, and even 
the most righteous individuals do not reach the level of those 
who repent, as it is written: “peace, peace to the far and to the 
near” (Isaiah 50 7, 19). 


Regarding the actual process of the repentance, divergent 
approaches may be found. The responsa of Rabbenu Asher 
(Rosh) (32, 8; Rabbi Asher ben Yehiel, Germany - France, 
13-14" centuries) reflects a strict approach. The case con- 
cerned a group of women forced into apostasy who subse- 
quently escaped and returned to Judaism. Asheri declares that 
the act of apostasy committed during a period of religious per- 
secution, i.e., at a time when edicts of forced conversion were 
imposed on Jews, is graver than the act of conversion when 
there is no such decree, “because it is considered an act com- 
mitted in public”. Accordingly it is insufficient for the offenders 
to only return to the community. Rather “they require greater 
remorse, repentance and acceptance of suffering than those 
who convert in the absence of such a decree”. 

Rabbi Israel *Isserlein of 15**-century Germany (Terum- 
mat Haddeshen 8. 198) adopts a more lenient position: He 
maintains that a penitent apostate should not be burdened 
with too many acts of penance and mortification, “because the 
inclination (of a former apostate) to transgress is greater than 
the inclination of those who commit other sins,’ and there is 
concern that he might “shun his repentance”. 

A question that gave rise to dispute between halakhic 
authorities was whether a kohen who became an apostate 
and subsequently repented, retains his sanctified status as a 
kohen, entitling him to administer the Priestly blessing and be 
the first to be called up to the Torah. R. Naturnai Gaon (Otzar 
ha-Geonim, Gittin, 327, 328) and R. Achai Gaon (ibid., Sotah, 
259) ruled that he cannot bless the community or be first to 
bless the Torah. On the other hand, Rabbenu Gershom (Resp. 
Rabbenu Gershom Meor ha-Golah, 4) ruled that after his re- 
pentance his status was equivalent to that of all other priests, 
and that he was entitled to administer the priestly blessing 
and be the first to be called up to the Torah as a kohen. In ex- 
plaining this ruling R.Gershom states that it is forbidden to 
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in or around the Jabbok Valley and its juncture with the Jor- 
dan, may also have been Manassite, although some of them 
are attributed to Gad. Among the clans of Manasseh (Josh. 
17:2-3) are Canaanite cities, such as Shechem, some of which 
probably remained non-Israelite down to David's time, even 
though surrounded by Israelites. The approximate position 
of several of the clans in the west Jordan highlands can be 
plotted on the basis of their occurrence as place names in the 
Samaria Ostraca (Albiezer, [A]sriel, Helek, Hoglah, Noah, 


Shechem, Shemida). 
[Norman K. Gottwald] 


In the Aggadah 
Manasseh emerges in the aggadah as his father’s right-hand 
man. He was sent by Joseph to spy on his brothers after they 
entered Egypt (Tanh. B., Gen. 202). He is identified as the in- 
terpreter between Joseph and his brothers (Gen. 42:23) when 
his father feigned ignorance of Hebrew (Gen. R. 91:8), and it 
was he who overcame Simeon despite his martial prowess and 
cast him into prison (Tanh, Va-Yiggash, 4). As the steward 
of his father’s house, Manasseh also prepared the repast for 
Joseph's brothers (Tar. Pseudo-Jon. Gen. 43:16), and was later 
sent to search the sacks for the silver cup (Tanh. B., Gen. 197). 
On the flag of the tribe of Manasseh was embroidered a wild 
ox, an allusion to Deuteronomy 33:17, which refers to Gideon 
(Judg. 6:11), a descendant of Manasseh (Num. R. 2:7). 

For the relationship between Ephraim and Manasseh see 
*Ephraim in the Aggadah. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: EM, 5 (1968), 45-51 (incl. bibl.); M. Noth, 
in: PJB, 37 (1941), 50-101; idem, in: zAw, 60 (1944), 11-57; J. Simons, 
in: PEQ, 79 (1947), 27-39; idem, in: Orientalia Neerlandica (1948), 
190-215; M. Naor, Ha-Mikra ve-ha-Arez, 1 (1952), 145-6; 2 (1954), 
63-68; E. Danelius, in: PEQ, 89 (1957), 55-673 90 (1958), 32-43; E. Jenni, 
in: ZDPV, 74 (1958), 35-40; W. Phythian-Adams, in: PEQ, 61 (1929), 
228-41; IDB, 3 (1962), 252-4; 4 (1962), 705; Aharoni, Land, index; Z. 
Kallai, Nahalot Shivtei Yisrael (1967), 142-51, 248-54, 259, 375ff. IN 
THE AGGADAH: Ginzberg, Legends, index. 


MANASSEH (Heb. 7); perhaps “one who causes [an ear- 
lier deceased, child] to be forgotten”), king of Judah (698- 
643 B.C.E.), son of *Hezekiah. Manasseh ascended the throne 
at the age of 12 and reigned for 55 years (11 Kings 21:1). In those 
years Assyrian power reached its pinnacle; Manassel’s reign co- 
incided with more than half of Sennacherib’s (705-681 B.C.E.), 
all of Esarhaddon’s (680-669), and most of Ashurbanipal’s 
(668-627). During most of Manasseh’s reign, Judah was a 
submissive dependent of Assyria. Manasseh is mentioned, 
together with 22 kings of Syria, Palestine, and Cyprus, in one 
of Esarhaddon's inscriptions relating that he imposed forced 
labor upon them, making them convey timber and stones for 
the construction of his palace in Nineveh (Pritchard, Texts, 
291). Most of these kings, including Manasseh, are also men- 
tioned in one of Ashurbanipal’s inscriptions which recounts 
that their armies accompanied him to Egypt in his campaign 
against *Tirhakah (687; Pritchard, Texts, 294). Several schol- 
ars hold that part of Manasseh’s army remained in Egypt as a 
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garrison, and that they were the first inhabitants of the Jew- 
ish settlement in *Elephantine. Further evidence of Judah's 
subordination to Assyria is found in a fragment of an inscrip- 
tion from the period between Sargon and Esarhaddon, which 
lists the tribute of Judah after that of Ammon and Moab, the 
amount of the former being smaller than that of the latter. This 
probably relates to the period after *Sennacherib’s campaign 
in Judah, when the country was impoverished. 

The Book of Kings does not mention any political events 
during Manasseh’s reign, but in Chronicles it is stated that, be- 
cause he did what was displeasing to the Lord, the Lord caused 
the Assyrian officers to oppose him and put him in chains, 
transporting him to Babylon, where he submitted to God's 
will and was returned to Jerusalem and his throne (11 Chron. 
33:10-13). To the degree that there is any historical validity to 
the story, the imprisonment was probably brought about by an 
attempted revolt against Assyria, and not by foreign religious 
practices, which would be a sign of submission to Assyria. The 
tradition that he was transported to Babylon appears strange, 
unless the Assyrian king happened to be there in response to a 
Babylonian revolt. It is likely that Manasseh was involved in the 
revolts which broke out against Assyria at the time of Shamash- 
shumukin’s revolt in Babylon against his brother Ashurbani- 
pal (668-631). Further evidence of Manassel’s efforts to over- 
throw Assyrian domination may be seen in the fortification 
of Jerusalem and his appointing of officers over all the walled 
cities in Judah (11 Chron. 33:14), although these events may 
refer to a later period. The account of Manasseh’s return from 
imprisonment to the throne is given credence by the policy of 
Ashurbanipal, who, having exiled rebellious Egyptian princes 
to Assyria, came to favor Neco (671-663), the father of Psam- 
metichus 1, and returned him to Egypt as vassal ruler. 

Manasseh abolished the religious reforms of his father 
Hezekiah and introduced alien rites into the Temple (11 Kings 
21:3). It has been argued that this course was forced upon him 
by the Assyrian overlords. Ashurbanipal imposed religious du- 
ties upon several Chaldean states in southern Mesopotamia 
after crushing their attempted revolt. (However, his actions in 
defeated territories need not be conclusive evidence concern- 
ing his policies in lands ruled by his vassals. (For a nuanced 
discussion, see Cogan 1993). It is significant, though, that none 
of the negative cultic activities attributed to Manasseh is As- 
syrian. Instead it appears that whereas Hezekiah had been an 
adherent of the “Yahweh-alone’” party (Smith), Manasseh sup- 
ported the majority position that ignoring other gods with a 
long history of worship in Israel was perilous. Indeed, the se- 
vere territorial losses suffered by Hezekiah could have been 
attributed to his excessive zeal for monolatry, just as the fall 
of Judah in 586 was attributed to Josiah’s reforms by the exiled 
Judahites in Jeremiah 44 (Cogan). The abolition of Hezekiah’s 
reforms was therefore part of the internal struggle in Judah 
between those who had supported a policy of acceptance of 
the ancient native cults and perhaps some newer Syro-Pal- 
estinian ones dating from the time of Ahaz, and the devout 
circles around the prophets. It was a ruthless struggle, and 
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Manasseh is described as having shed “very much innocent 
blood ...” (11 Kings 21:16). According to 11 Chronicles 33:12 ff, 
Manasseh fully repented upon his return from Babylon, but 
this does not agree with 11 Kings 21:16, which relates that he 
died without repenting. It appears unlikely that the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem would have been so emphatically attrib- 
uted to the sins of Manasseh had he completely repented as 
described in Chronicles. 


[Jacob Liver / S. David Sperling (2"4 ed.)] 


In the Aggadah 

Manasseh’s mother was the daughter of the prophet Isaiah, and 
married King Hezekiah after his miraculous recovery (Ber. 
10a). Manasseh and his brother Rab-Shakeh soon showed 
their total dissimilarity from their parents. Once, when Heze- 
kiah was carrying his two sons on his shoulders to the school- 
house, he overheard their conversation. One said, “Our father’s 
bald head might do well for frying fish” The other rejoined, 
“Tt would be good for offering sacrifices to idols.” Enraged by 
these words, Hezekiah threw his sons to the ground. Rab- 
Shakeh was killed by the fall, but Manasseh escaped unhurt 
(Dik. Sof., Ber. 10a). His name is derived from nw (nashah; 
“he forgot”), in that he forgot his God and indulged in idol- 
atry, murder, and other abominable acts (Sanh. 102b). After 
his father’s death, Manasseh began to worship idols. He de- 
stroyed the altar and set up an idol with four faces, copied 
from the four figures on the divine throne of Ezekiel, so that 
from whatever direction a man entered the Temple he saw 
a face of the idol (Sanh. 103b). Manasseh also made another 
idolatrous image so heavy that it required 1,000 men to carry 
it. New bearers were employed daily because the king had 
each group executed at the end of the day’s work (ibid.). He 
expunged the name of God from the Scriptures (ibid.) and 
delivered public lectures whose sole purpose was to ridicule 
the Torah (Sanh. 99b). He also committed incest by violating 
his sister (Sanh. 103b). 

Manasseh sat in judgment on his own grandfather, Isaiah, 
and condemned him to death. The indictment against him was 
that his prophecies contradicted the teachings of Moses. Isaiah 
refused to defend himself, knowing that his efforts would be of 
no avail and preferring that his grandson act out of ignorance 
rather than from wickedness. He fled for safety and when he 
pronounced the Ineffable Name a cedar tree swallowed him 
up. Manasseh ordered that the tree be sawn in two, causing the 
prophet’s death (Yev. 49b). Manasseh was carried off to Baby- 
lon in the 224 year of his reign (SoR 24) and there placed in 
a heated oven. In his torture, he prayed in vain to the idols he 
had formerly worshiped, and at last besought the God of his 
fathers. The angels pleaded with the Almighty not to accept 
his penance. The plea was not accepted, God saying, “If I do 
not accept him I will be closing the door of repentance in the 
face of all repentant sinners.” Immediately a wind arose and 
carried Manasseh back to Jerusalem (TJ, Sanh. 10:2, 28c). 

Manasseh is included among those who have no share in 
the world to come. Despite his restoration to Jerusalem, the 
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rabbis felt that he had forfeited eternal life because of his pre- 
vious sins. R. Judah, however, held that he was also restored 
to his portion in paradise (Sanh. 10:2). Manasseh possessed a 
profound knowledge of the Torah and could interpret Leviti- 
cus in 55 different ways (Sanh. 103b). He justified his actions 
by pointing to the corrupt behavior of his times. R. Ashi once 
announced a lecture about him, saying, “Tomorrow, I shall 
speak about our colleague, Manasseh.” That night, the king 
appeared to Ashi in a dream and asked him a ritual question 
which Ashi could not answer. Manasseh then revealed the so- 
lution to him. Amazed by the king's scholarship, R. Ashi asked 
why one so erudite had worshiped idols. Manasseh answered, 
“Had you lived at my time, you would have caught hold of the 
hem of my garment and sped after me” (Sanh. 102b). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bright, Hist, 271-99; Nielsen, in: Fourth 
World Congress of Jewish Studies, 1 (1967), 103-6; EM, 5 (1968), 41-45 
(incl. bibl.); Ginzberg, Legends, 4 (1947*), 277-81; 6 (1946), 370-6. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPY: M. Smith, Palestinian Parties and Politics that 
Shaped the Old Testament (1971); M. Cogan, Imperialism and Religion 
(1974); M. Cogan and H. Tadmor, 11 Kings (AB; 1988), 264-73; idem, 
in: JBL 112 (1993), 403-14; H. Spieckermann, Juda unter Assur in der 
Sargonidenzeit (1982); C. Evans, in: ABD Iv, 496-99; S. Japhet, 1 & 
11 Chronicles (1993), 999-1014. 


MANASSEH, PRAYER OF, brief penitential psalm incor- 
porated among the books of the *Apocrypha. According to 
11 Chronicles 33:11ff. Manasseh, king of Judah, repented his 
sins when he was taken to Babylonia in fetters (cf. also 11 Ba- 
ruch 64:8). Shortly before the beginning of the Christian Era, 
an unknown author drew up a prayer appropriate for the oc- 
casion. Its style is comparatively simple and clear, concise and 
expressive, breathing throughout a spirit of deep and genuine 
religious piety. Its contents may be summarized as follows: O, 
God whose might and mercy are immeasurable (verses 3-74), 
Thou hast promised forgiveness not for the righteous but for 
sinners (verses 7b-8). I have committed many iniquities and 
am now weighed down with sin. Therefore I confess my trans- 
gressions, and implore forgiveness (verses 11-13). Thou wilt 
save me in Thy mercy, and I will praise thee continually. For 
all the host of heaven sings thy praise, and thine is the glory 
for ever. Amen (verses 14-25). It is disputed whether the prayer 
was composed in Hebrew, Aramaic, or Greek. The theology 
and literary style of the prayer appear to be more in accord 
with the teachings of Palestinian than of Hellenistic Judaism. 
The two main ideas that permeate the prayer are the infinite 
mercy of God, and the efficacy of true repentance. 

The position of this ancient prayer in biblical texts var- 
ies considerably. Its first appearance in literary history is in 
the Didascalia Apostolorum. In several Greek manuscripts 
(including codex B, 5‘ century C.£.) it is included among the 
14 odes appended to the Psalter. In medieval manuscripts of 
the Vulgate it often follows 11 Chronicles. Several Syriac, Ar- 
menian, Ethiopic, and Old Slavonic manuscripts have the 
prayer, some at the close of the Psalter, some at the end of 
11 Chronicles. Among printed Bibles its position varies. In 
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editions of the Vulgate printed before the Council of Trent, 
the prayer stands after 11 Chronicles; in official printings of 
the Vulgate after the Council, it is placed in an appendix after 
the New Testament. In Luther’s German Bible it stands at the 
close of the Apocrypha. Among English versions it usually 
stands among the Apocrypha before 1 Maccabees, although 
in the Geneva Bible (1560), widely used by the Puritans, it is 
included among the canonical books, following 11 Chronicles. 
The Roman Catholic Douai Bible of 1609-10 places it in an 
appendix after 11 Maccabees. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schuerer, Gesch, 3 (1909*), 458-60; Ryle, in: 
Charles, Apocrypha, 1 (1913), 612-24; R.H. Pfeiffer, History of New 
Testament Times (1949), 457-60; B.M. Metzger, Introduction to the 


Apocrypha (1957), 123-8. 
[Bruce M. Metzger] 


MANASSEH (Menasseh) BEN ISRAEL (1604-1657), Am- 
sterdam scholar, printer and diplomat. Manasseh, who was 
born a Marrano in Lisbon or La Rochelle, was baptized as 
Manoel Dias Soeiro. According to an unreliable document of 
the Portuguese Inquisition, he was born on the island of Ma- 
deira. His father, Gaspar Rodrigues Nufiez (a nail-seller), es- 
caped from Lisbon after appearing as a penitent in an *auto- 
da-fé and settled in 1613/14 in Amsterdam, where he took the 
name Joseph b. Israel and called his two sons Ephraim and 
Manasseh respectively and his daughter Esther. His mother, 
Antonia Soeira took the name Rachel. Manasseh made pro- 
digious progress in his education. He became a member of 
the Hevrah for Talmud Torah at the age of 12, began to fre- 
quent the yeshivot when he was 14, made his first public ora- 
tion in Portuguese when he was 15, and at 17 wrote his first 
book, Safah Berurah, a grammatical work (unpublished and 
known from two manuscripts). He succeeded R. Isaac *Uzz- 
iel as preacher to the Neveh Shalom congregation in 1622. In 
1623 he married Rachel Abarbanel. They had three children, 
Gracia (Hannah), Joseph, and Samuel. His extraordinarily ex- 
tensive knowledge in the theological rather than the talmudic 
sphere and his linguistic abilities made him a forerunner of the 
Jewish scholars of the 19t century who attempted to present 
Judaism in a sympathetic manner acceptable to the Christian 
world. He founded the earliest Jewish Hebrew printing press 
in Amsterdam (1626), where he continued to publish works 
in Hebrew, Yiddish, Latin, Spanish, Portuguese (and some 
in Dutch or English ) for the remainder of his life. The first 
book of his press, a Hebrew Sephardi prayerbook, appeared 
on January 1, 1627 (13 Teveth 5387). It was financed by Ephraim 
Bueno and Abraham Sarphati and corrected by Isaac Aboab 
da Fonseca. Today it is known in only very few copies. Penei 
Rabbah, his index to the Midrashim, appeared in 1628. In 
1628-29 he published Joseph Solomon Delmedigo’s Sefer Elim 
and Mayan Gannim on religious, metaphysical and scientific 
matters with mathematical illustrations. Some chapters were 
prohibited by the Portuguese parnasim. He issued a number 
of Hebrew and Spanish biblical texts (from 1627 to 1654), Se- 
phardi and Ashkenazi prayerbooks in Hebrew, Spanish, and 
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Yiddish (from 1630 to 1650) and several Hebrew editions of the 
Mishnah (1631-32; 1643-44; 1646). The first part of his Concili- 
ador (1632, in Spanish; 1633 in a Latin translation by Dionysius 
Vossius), reconciling apparently discordant biblical passages, 
gained him a great reputation in Christian circles (the remain- 
ing three parts appeared in Spanish only, 1641-51). This was 
followed by a series of works also largely directed to non-Jews: 
De Creatione (1635, Latin only); De Termino Vitae (1634, Latin 
only); De Resurrectione Mortuorum (1636); and De Fragilitate 
Humana (1642). Beside other minor works, he produced The- 
souro dos Dinim, a code of Jewish law for returned Marranos 
(1645-47); Piedra Gloriosa, with (in a few copies) containing 
four etches by Rembrandt (1655); and Nishmat Hayyim (1651) 
on the nature of the soul. The Manasseh b. Israel press, which 
was not always in his own hands, published about 80 titles. 
For these works, as well as his synagogue sermons (at which 
gentile scholars and notables were often present), he was re- 
garded in the world of scholarship as the leading representa- 
tive of Hebrew learning. In May 1642 he was honored to de- 
liver an official address of welcome to Queen Henrietta Maria 
of England, her daughter Mary, and their hosts Stadtholder 
Frederick Henry and his son William (11) in the Portuguese 
synagogue at the Houtgracht. Manasseh published his ad- 
dress in the same year in Portuguese (Gratulaga6), Latin, and 
Dutch. He had close personal relationships with luminar- 
ies such as Gerardus Joannis Vossius and especially with his 
son Isaac, Hugo *Grotius, Petrus Serrarius, Caspar Barlaeus, 
Claudius Salmasius, Paul Felgenhauer, Samuel Bochart and 
many more. He boasted to have written more than 200 let- 
ters to all his friends and relations, which he intended to pub- 
lish separately. This never happened. Very few of these letters 
have survived as autographs, of which the Amsterdam Uni- 
versity Library possesses six. Though continuing to serve the 
Amsterdam community in various capacities, he was never 
its official chief rabbi. In 1640, when he intervened in a quar- 
rel between the synagogue authorities and his brother-in-law, 
Jonas Abrabanel, he was put under the ban. Despite his pub- 
lishing activities, his income was never adequate, and in 1640 
he planned to immigrate to *Brazil. When after the Puritan 
revolution the return of the Jews to England was proposed, 
Manasseh took a prominent share in the negotiations. In 1650 
he dedicated the Latin edition of his work, The Hope of Israel, 
describing the reported discovery of the *Ten Lost Tribes in 
South America, to the English parliament in an effort to solicit 
their goodwill. At the same time, he entered into discussions 
with various Englishmen by correspondence and in person, 
on the possibility of permitting the return of the Jews; this, in 
his view, had messianic implications, because it would com- 
plete the dispersion of the Jews to Kezeh ha-Arez (“the end of 
the earth”), the medieval Hebrew term for Angle-Terre (cf. 
Deut. 28:64). Because of political circumstances and his own 
health, Manasseh did not avail himself of an opportunity to go 
to England in 1652, though his friend Manuel Martinez (David 
Dormido *Abrabanel) and his son Samuel Soeiro conducted 
some negotiations on his behalf. Eventually however, he went 
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there in 1655, and submitted his petition to *Cromwell for the 
recall of the Jews. Although this was not formally granted, as- 
sent was given to a subsequent petition which merely asked 
for permission to establish a synagogue and acquire a cem- 
etery. This arrangement eventually proved providential, since 
it placed no conditions on the return of the Jews. During his 
stay in England, Manasseh wrote Vindiciae Judaeorum (1656) 
to defend the Jews against the attacks which were then being 
made on them. He was bitterly disappointed at the apparent 
frustration of his hopes, although Cromwell showed his per- 
sonal sympathy by granting him a pension of £100 a year. He 
returned to Holland in the autumn of 1657, but died at Mid- 
delburg shortly after his arrival. He was buried at the Portu- 
guese cemetery Beth Haim at Ouderkek on the Amstel, where 
his tomb (restored by British Jews in 1960) can still be visited. 
The historical facts about Manasseh b. Israel in R. Menasse’s 
novel Die Vertreibung aus der Holle (2001) are unreliable. His 
portrait was engraved by Salom Italia (1642). Whether a por- 
trait etching by Rembrandt of 1636 (Bartsch 269) represents 
Manasseh is doubtful, and painted portraits of Manasseh by 
Rembrandt or by Ferdinand Bol are not known. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Roth, A Life of Menasseh ben Israel, Rabbi, 
Printer and Diplomat (1934; repr. 1975); L. Wolf, Menasseh ben Israel’s 
Mission to Oliver Cromwell (1901); A. Yaari, Mi-Beit Defuso shel Me- 
nasheh ben Yisrael (1947); H. van de Waal. “Rembrandts Radierun- 
gen zur Piedra Gloriosa des Menasseh ben Israel,” in: Imprimatur, 12 
(1954-55), 52-61; L. Fuks and R.G. Fuks-Mansfeld, “Menasseh ben 
Israel as a Bookseller in the Light of New Data,” in: Quaerendo 11 
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[Cecil Roth / A.K. Offenberg (24 ed.)] 


MANASSEH BEN (Porat) JOSEPH OF ILYA (1767-1831), 
one of the forerunners of the *Haskalah in Lithuania and Rus- 
sia. He was born in Smorgon, Lithuania, and was renowned 
as a child for his remarkable memory and intellectual precoc- 
ity. He received a talmudic education in the home of his fa- 
ther, who was a dayyan. In 1784 he married and went to live 
in the house of his father-in-law, a wealthy merchant in Ilya. 
Manasseh was among the disciples and intimates of *Elijah b. 
Solomon Zalman, the Gaon of Vilna, and became friendly with 
Joseph Mazal from Viasyn, who owned an excellent Hebrew 
library including scientific and research works. Gradually he 
reached theoretical and practical conclusions tending toward 
increasing rationalism and called for some change in halakhah. 
In his works, his attitude to Talmud study is based on these 
conceptions. In several places, for example, he challenged the 
Talmud and Rashi’s understanding of certain pronouncements 
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of the Mishnah. He regarded natural sciences with respect and 
was critical of the Kabbalah. Demanding the abrogation of hal- 
akhic commands that were not an integral part of the basic, 
early law and that people could not carry out in actual life, he 
advocated the principle of alteration and leniency in halakhah, 
according to changing trends. He likewise called for a changed 
and orderly curriculum of traditional studies (see also *Judah 
Loew b. Bezalel): first the Bible, Mishnah, and Gemara and, 
for talented youth, secular studies as well. 

Manasseh has been credited with the invention of several 
agricultural machines which the unsophisticated environment 
rejected. Raising the problem of the poor in Jewish society, 
he called for justice for them, as “the overwhelming majority 
of these people lack their basic needs, are hungry and thirsty, 
have no garment against the cold, and their spirit is faint 
within them? Social responsibility and service for society he 
regarded as a duty, even at the cost of personal advantage. He 
attacked the custom of kest, by which a newly married couple 
was supported for several years by the wife's parents, since he 
was in favor of productivization. Regarding trade as “robbery,” 
he called for “proper leadership” to enable the Jewish masses 
to earn their livelihood through crafts. From time to time he 
suggested that the leading rabbis confer to deliberate on the 
problems of a “general improvement” of Jewish conditions 
and culture. Manasseh was persecuted. A rabbinical conven- 
tion deliberated his excommunication and he was prevented 
from going to Berlin. He therefore completed his studies in 
the Polish and German languages at home and read antiquated 
scientific works in those languages, thus gaining a sketchy 
knowledge in this field. To make a living, he later worked as a 
private teacher in various places in Russia and Galicia. It was 
then that he became acquainted with Nachman *Krochmal 
and other Galician maskilim. 

Manasseh was a prolific writer, but it was not easy for him 
to publish his writings, because none of them was issued with 
approbation of the rabbis. His Pesher Davar (Vilna, 1807) was 
burnt by many rabbis. When he attempted to publish his prin- 
cipal work, Alfei Menasheh, in Volhynia, the printer burned 
the manuscript and the copies that had already been printed 
as soon as he became aware of the content of the work; when 
it was printed in Vilna (1822), the author was required to omit 
a paragraph which alluded to reforms in halakhah. His Binat 
Mikra (Grodno, 1818), written in the form of unsystematic 
novellae, deals with the cantillation marks of the Bible as fac- 
tors in syntax and meaning. In his pamphlet Sama de-Hayyei 
(Yid. trans. Lebn-Mittel), he sought to present his views to the 
people at large and to outline “proper and useful behavior for 
life in this world.” Though he had intended to publish addi- 
tional pamphlets, no more appeared, possibly because of the 
opposition of the rabbis and community leaders. After Sama 
de-Hayyei, Manasseh published anonymously the pamphlet 
Shekel ha-Kodesh, in which he apologized to those who con- 
sidered him “a nonconformist in several matters,” and sug- 
gested that his opponents “choose several men who would be 
willing to clarify their opinions with me’ 
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Manasseh visited hadarim and encouraged young men to 
study mathematics and sciences. In 1827 the Jews of his native 
town elected him as their rabbi, but he resigned after a year, 
refusing to be involved in the cruelty of the *Cantonist mo- 
bilization. He died in a cholera epidemic. Most of his literary 
remains were destroyed in the fire which broke out in Ilya in 
1884, but some extracts appeared in the second volume of Al- 
fei Menasheh (1904), published by his grandson Isaac Spalter, 
head of a yeshivah in Smorgon. Circles of pupils and admirers 
cherished his memory, and using this tradition, M. *Plung- 
ian, one of the first Lithuanian maskilim, wrote his biography 
of Manasseh, Ben-Porat (Vilna, 1858). *Maskilim of the 19* 
century (M. *Lilienblum, R.A. *Braudes, and others) used 
Manasseh’s opinions against rabbis of the old school. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.I. Stanislawski, in: Ha-Shiloah, 18 (1908), 
274-7; S. Rosenfeld, in: Ha-Tekufah, 2 (1918), 250-88; Z. Rejzen, Fun 
Mendelsohn Biz Mendele (1923), 183-260; Zinberg, Sifrut 6 (1960), 
153-61; Klausner, Sifrut, 3 (1953), 25-32; B. Katz, Rabbanut, Hasidut, 
Haskalah, 2 (1958) 187-203; R. Mahler, Divrei Yemei Yisrael ba-Dorot 
ha-Aharonim, 4 (1956), 63-68. 

[Yehuda Slutsky] 


MANCHESTER, city in northern England. Its Jewish com- 
munity, the second largest in Britain, dates from about 1780, 
the first synagogue being founded by two brothers, Lemon and 
Jacob Nathan, formerly of Liverpool. A cemetery was acquired 
in 1794 and the first local charity was the Manchester Jewish 
Philanthropic Society (1804) which provided winter relief for 
poor resident Jews. After a temporary schism in the congrega- 
tion in 1840, a more serious split followed during the rabbinate 
of S. *Schiller-Szinessy and led to the establishment of a Re- 
form synagogue in 1856. Two years later, the original commu- 
nity moved to its new synagogue (“the Great”) on Cheetham 
Hill still in use in the 1970s. The early settlers and community 
leaders came mainly from Liverpool and included a tailor, a 
pencutter, and an optician. Nathan Meyer *Rothschild’s first 
residence in England was in Manchester, from where he ex- 
ported cotton goods from 1798 to 1805. The second half of the 
196 century brought to the city substantial merchants from 
Central Europe, some political refugees from the 1848 liberal 
risings in Europe, Romanian Jews fleeing from the 1869 per- 
secutions, and in the 1870s young men escaping service in the 
Russian army. In 1871, small groups arrived from North Africa 
and the Levant, areas connected with the Manchester cotton 
industry, forming the nucleus of the flourishing 20'*-century 
Sephardi congregations of south Manchester. The most sig- 
nificant influx, however, resulted from the great Russo-Pol- 
ish immigration of 1881-1914. The Jews of Manchester spread 
northward, settling in the adjacent city of Salford and in the 
suburban districts of Prestwich and Whitefield. In the 20% 
century, the south Manchester Jews spread into the suburban 
areas of Cheshire. 

Some of the earlier immigrants became waterproof-gar- 
ment manufacturers, an industry developed by Jews which 
flourished until it was superseded by the technologically su- 
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perior “rainproof,’ in the manufacture of which Jews were not 
prominent. The Russo-Polish immigrants followed the usual 
immigrant trades of tailoring and capmaking. There were 
also large numbers of jewelry travelers, hawkers, and street- 
traders. Communal institutions proliferated. The first Jewish 
school was founded in 1842, and by 1904, 2,300 pupils were 
being educated in Jewish schools. A Board of Guardians on 
the London pattern was founded in 1867. Many small hevrot 
were opened by immigrants. A weekly journal, the Jewish Tele- 
graph, is published there. In the 20" century, Manchester had 
its own bet din and shehitah board and a Jewish hospital. The 
representative body, the Council of Manchester and Salford 
Jews, had 68 synagogues and organizations affiliated to it. At 
its peak around 1910, Manchester’s Jewish population was esti- 
mated at 35,000. It probably remained at just under this figure 
until about the 1970s, when a decline was obvious. 

As Manchester was the home of Chaim *Weizmann from 
1904 to 1916, the city became the training ground of some of 
the outstanding British Zionists, personalities prominent also 
in British life: Lord Simon *Marks, Harry *Sacher, Leon *Si- 
mon, *Rebecca and Israel *Sieff. In civic life, too, Jews played 
an increasingly important role. Nathan and Sarah *Laski were 
followed by a large number of Jewish lord mayors of both Man- 
chester and Salford. Several Jews were Labor members of par- 
liament for Manchester constituencies, especially after 1945, 
including Leslie and Harold *Lever and Frank Allaun. The nov- 
elist Louis *Golding lived in Manchester and set several of his 
novels in the city. Even in the very recent past Manchester pro- 
duced a number of communal leaders with a power base sepa- 
rate from London Jewry, such as Sir Sidney *Hamburger. 

In the mid-1990s, the Jewish population numbered ap- 
proximately 27,000. According to the 2001 British census, 
the first to include an optional religious question, Manches- 
ter’s Jewish population totaled 21,733. It still contained more 
communal institutions than any British city apart from Lon- 
don. The community was headed by a Jewish Representa- 
tive Council of Greater Manchester and Region. There were 
about 32 synagogues, all but three of which were Orthodox. 
The Orthodox community, which included a highly visible 
Strictly Orthodox community, maintained a local Council 
of Synagogues, a Beth Din, and a range of institutions. Re- 
markably, Manchester also had no fewer than 16 Jewish day 
schools, ranging from Strictly Orthodox to Liberal. There 
was also a well-presented Manchester Jewish Museum on 
Cheetham Hill Road. The history of the community down 
to recent times has been fairly well chronicled by historians 
such as Bill *Williams. 
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[Vivian David Lipman / William D. Rubinstein (274 ed.)] 


MANCHURIA,N.E. region of China, adjacent to the Soviet 
Union. After the Russian Revolution of 1917 many refugees 
sought shelter in Manchuria, including some 5,000 Jews. Most 
of them gravitated to *Harbin, but small groups settled in Dai- 
ren, Mukden, and other cities. Those Jews who were not em- 
ployed by the Chinese Eastern Railway worked as educators, 
physicians, or merchants. The Japanese occupied Manchuria 
(1931-45); as Axis partners during World War 11 they accepted 
the antisemitic policy of their Nazi ally and their treatment of 
the Jews was oppressive. After the Japanese defeat in 1945, civil 
war broke out in Manchuria between the Chinese Nationalists 
and the Communists. Those Russian Jews who did not suc- 
ceed in escaping before the Communist takeover eventually 
returned to the Soviet Union. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Dicker, Wanderers and Settlers in the Far 


East (1962), 17-60. 
[Rudolf Loewenthal] 


MANCROFT, family of British politicians. ARTHUR MI- 
CHAEL SAMUEL, first BARON MANCROFT (1872-1942), Eng- 
lish politician and philanthropist. Born into a wealthy fam- 
ily long-settled in the Mancroft district of Norwich, Arthur 
Samuel became head of one of the family shoe manufactur- 
ing concerns but retired in 1912 to devote himself to public af- 
fairs. He contributed large sums and devoted service to vari- 
ous causes in Norwich, including the Castle Museum and 
Picture Gallery, and was lord mayor of Norwich from 1912 to 
1913. During World War 1 he worked at the War Office and 
later at the Ministry of Supply where he dealt with arms con- 
tracts. Samuel was elected to Parliament as a Conservative 
from 1918, and became parliamentary secretary to the Board 
of Trade and minister for the Department of Overseas Trade. 
From 1927 to 1929 he was financial secretary to the Treasury. 
In 1932 he was made a baronet and in 1937 was raised to the 
peerage as Baron Mancroft. His writings include the biography 
Piranesi (1910), The Herring: Its Effect on the History of Brit- 
ain (1918), The Mancroft Essays (all written under the name 
Arthur Michael Samuel), and numerous articles on economic 
and financial matters. While not active in communal affairs, 
Lord Mancroft occasionally defended Jewish interests in and 
out of Parliament. 

Lord Mancroft was succeeded by his son, STORMONT 
MANCROFT, the second baron Mancroft (1914-1987). He was 
undersecretary to the Home Office from 1954 to 1957, when he 
became parliamentary secretary to the Ministry of Defense. 
He entered the cabinet as minister without portfolio, but re- 
signed in the following year. In 1964 Stormont Mancroft was 
the central figure in a controversy which broke out when he 
was appointed chairman of the Board of the Norwich Union 
Insurance company, with which his family had long been as- 
sociated. Although he had never shown any Jewish or Zionist 
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interests, he was removed from the post as a concession to 


Arab pressure. 
[Vivian David Lipman] 


MANDATE FOR PALESTINE. The mandate system was es- 
tablished after World War 1 by the Treaty of Versailles for the 
administration of the former overseas possessions of Germany 
and parts of the Turkish Empire. Its purpose was to implement 
the principles of Article 22 of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, which said in paragraph 4: 


Certain communities formerly belonging to the Turkish Empire 
have reached a stage of development where their existence as 
independent nations can be provisionally recognized, subject 
to the rendering of administrative advice and assistance by a 
Mandatory until such time as they are able to stand alone. The 
wishes of these communities must be a principal consideration 
in the selection of the Mandatory. 


Class a of the mandates included former Turkish provinces 
constituted as Palestine, Iraq, and Syria. The first two were 
assigned to the administration of Great Britain and the third 
to France. The mandates for Iraq and Syria ended in 1932 and 
1936, respectively, their main purpose having been to prepare 
the countries to be able “to stand alone.’ The mandate for Pal- 
estine differed from the other “a” mandates in that its primary 
purpose was the establishment of a national home for the Jew- 
ish people, as stated in its preamble, paragraph 3, “putting into 
effect the declaration originally made on November 2, 1917 
[the *Balfour Declaration] by the Government of His Britan- 
nic Majesty, and adopted by the other Allied Powers ...” More- 
over, the reason for the establishment of a national home for 
the Jewish people in Palestine is related to the recognition of 
“the historical connection of the Jewish people with Palestine 
and to the grounds for reconstituting their national home in 
that country” (para. 3). Great importance was attached to the 
wording of this paragraph, as it made it clear that Palestine 
was not just a country in which a national home should be 
built, but was taken as the historic land of the Jews. Therefore 
the national home is to be reconstituted, and not just consti- 
tuted, there (see *White Papers). 

The second article of the mandate makes it the respon- 
sibility of the mandatory power, i.e., Great Britain, to place 
“the country under such political, administrative, and eco- 
nomic conditions as will secure the establishment of the Jew- 
ish national home, as laid down in the preamble.” To this is 
added the aim of “the development of self-governing institu- 
tions,” an intentionally vague phrase that implied the gradual 
preparation of Palestine for self-rule as a process parallel to 
the establishment of the Jewish national home (particularly 
when compared with the Mandate for Iraq (Mesopotamia)). 
The fulfillment of the main purpose of the Palestine man- 
date was to be assured by establishing “an appropriate Jewish 
Agency for the purpose of advising and cooperating with the 
Administration of Palestine,” by facilitating Jewish immigra- 
tion into Palestine, encouraging close settlement by Jews on 
the land (art. 6), and “facilitating the acquisition of Palestin- 
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ian citizenship by Jews” (art. 7). The Zionist Organization was 
recognized as such an agency until the establishment of the 
*Jewish Agency in 1929 (art. 4). 

The Hebrew language was recognized as one of the three 
official languages of the country (art. 22). The Mandate was 
also to safeguard the “civil and religious rights of all the inhab- 
itants of Palestine, irrespective of race and religion” (introd. 
and art. 2) and to set up the judicial system so that it assured 
the rights of all and respected the “personal status of various 
peoples and communities” and that religious interests (in par- 
ticular waqfs) be “fully guaranteed” (art. 9). Also many other 
articles dealt with religious autonomy for the various religions 
strongly emphasizing this as one of the important functions 
of the mandate (see arts. 13, 14, 15, 23). Each community was 
allowed to maintain its own schools in its own language (art. 
15); and no modification of the mandate was possible with- 
out the consent of the League of Nations (art. 27). According 
to Article 25 of the mandate, “In the territories lying between 
the Jordan and the eastern boundary of Palestine as ultimately 
determined, the Mandatory shall be entitled, with the con- 
sent of the Council of the League of Nations, to postpone or 
withhold application of this mandate as he may consider in- 
applicable,” and by virtue of this saving clause, Transjordan 
was severed from the territory destined to include the Jewish 
national home (see *White Papers). 

The mandate for Palestine was given to Great Britain at 
*San Remo on April 25, 1920, and a civil administration (which 
superseded the British Military Administration), headed by 
Sir Herbert *Samuel, was effected on July 1, 1920. The mandate 
itself was ratified by the Council of the League of Nations on 
June 24, 1922. A special American-British Palestine Mandate 
Convention was ratified in March 1925, as the United States 
was not a member of the League of Nations. In this conven- 
tion the United States agreed to the terms of the mandate 
and Great Britain agreed that no modification in these terms 
would be possible without the assent of the United States (art. 
7); thus any modification in the mandate needed the assent of 
both the League of Nations and the United States. The man- 
date terminated with the establishment of the State of Israel 
on May 14, 1948. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: League of Nations, Mandate for Palestine 
(1922); reproduced in W. Laqueur (ed.), The Israel-Arab Reader (1969), 
34-61; U.S. Department of State, Mandate for Palestine (1927, 1931); 
Ch. Weizmann, Trial and Error (1949), 347-64 and index; N. Bent- 
wich, The Mandates System (1930); B. Joseph, British Rule in Pales- 
tine (1948). 

[Daniel Efron] 


MANDEL, ARNOLD (1913-1987), French author and jour- 
nalist. Of Polish immigrant parentage, Mandel was born in 
Strasbourg. A libertarian radical until World War 11, Mandel 
rediscovered his Jewish identity as a soldier in North Africa 
in 1940, and then in occupied France. He fled to Switzerland, 
where he was interned until 1944, after which he fought in the 
Maquis. From 1945, Mandel was one of the chief spokesmen 
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for French Jewry. Under the influence of Samson Raphael 
*Hirsch and of hasidic mysticism, he returned to neo-Ortho- 
doxy. His knowledge of Yiddish and of Jewish lore made him 
one of the few able interpreters of Yiddish literature in France. 
A prolific writer, Mandel defined the originality and distinc- 
tiveness of Jews - particularly French Jews - in the modern 
world. His works deal mainly with his search for identity in a 
gentile world, and with his intellectual and spiritual quest for a 
Judaism both modern and Orthodox. They include LHomme- 
Enfant (1946); Chair a Destin (1948); Les Temps incertains 
(1950); Les Vaisseaux briilés (1957); Le petit livre de la sagesse 
populaire juive (1963); La Voie du Hassidisme (1963); and Les 
Cent Portes (1968). Mandel contributed to most Franco-Jew- 
ish periodicals, particularly La Terre retrouvée, Evidences, 


and L’Arche. 
[Pierre Aubery] 


MANDEL, ELI (1922-1990), Canadian author. Mandel is 
among the most challenging writer-critics to gain prominence 
as part of the explosion of Canadian literary activity in the 
1960s. Born in Estevan, Saskatchewan, he served in the Cana- 
dian armed forces during World War 11. His first book, Trio, 
appeared in 1954, just after he completed his Ph.D. in literature 
at the University of Toronto. This division of labor, between 
working poet and active scholar and teacher, was a pattern he 
maintained throughout his career. In the middle 1950s Man- 
del taught at the College militaire royal de Saint-Jean; from 
1957 until 1967 he was at the University of Alberta. He spent 
the remainder of his career at York University. 

Mandel’s published work, which reflects his varied inter- 
ests and talents, includes poetry collections, volumes of per- 
sonal and critical essays, as well as a number of important po- 
etry and critical anthologies that both reflected their times and 
influenced the course of Canadian literary studies. The bulk 
of Mandel’s anthologizing work took place in the early 1970s, 
when the Canadian literary scene was undergoing impres- 
sive growth and change, alongside the rise of a new cultural 
nationalism. In his published criticism, Mandel addressed a 
wide area of Canadian intellectual trends, from the influence 
of Northrop Frye to the linguistic and political implications 
of postmodernism. He also contributed to discussions related 
to regionalism and the role of ethnic writing. 

Jewish themes appear intermittently in Mandel’s work, 
but they are not central as they are in the writings of Leon- 
ard *Cohen, Irving *Layton, and A.M. *Klein. Most interest- 
ing are a 1984 essay entitled “Auschwitz and Poetry,” in which 
Mandel explores his own efforts to address the Holocaust in 
his art, as well as a remarkable text called Out of Place (1977), 
which explores Mandel’s family history in the Jewish prairie 
farming colony of Hirsch in southern Saskatchewan. In Out 
of Place Mandel juxtaposes the particularity of Jewish prairie 
life with questions of Canadian history, memory, and land- 
scape, making use of a poetic method that is spare and lightly 
ironic. The outcome, like much of Mandel’s work, is a surpris- 
ingly original view of Canadian cultural life. 
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Mandel’s awards include the Governor General’s Award 
in 1967 for his collection An Idiot Joy. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Mandel. The Other Harmony: The Col- 
lected Poetry of Eli Mandel, eds. A. Stubbs and J. Chapman (2000); 
N. Ravvin, “Eli Mandel’s Family Architecture: Building a House of 
Words on the Prairies,” in: R. Menkis and N. Ravvin (eds.), The Cana- 
dian Jewish Studies Reader (2004): 266-82; A. Stubbs, Myth, Origins, 
Magic: A Study of Form in Eli Mandel’s Writing (1993). 


[Norman Ravwvin (24 ed.)] 


MANDEL, GEORGES (Louis (not Jeroboam as represented 
by antisemites) Rothchild; 1885-1944), French statesman, 
born in Chatou, near Paris. Mandel became a close associate 
of Georges Clemenceau in 1903, after joining Clemenceau’s 
staff at LAurore, a radical daily newspaper which campaigned 
for the rehabilitation of Alfred *Dreyfus. When Clemenceau 
became prime minister in 1906, he appointed Mandel head of 
his office (chef de cabinet), a position Mandel held until 1909, 
and again from 1917 to 1919 in Clemenceau’s war cabinet. At 
the peak of World War 1 Mandel was put in charge of the trials 
dealing with treason and defeatism. In 1920 he was elected a 
deputy and after 1935 he was appointed minister a number of 
times. As cabinet minister he urged France's speedy rearma- 
ment to meet the threat of German National Socialism and 
in 1936 he opposed Germany’s remilitarization of the Rhine- 
land. As minister of the interior in Paul Reynaud’s govern- 
ment (from May 1940 to the fall of France), Mandel ordered 
the arrest of numerous suspected Nazi sympathizers and also 
interned Jewish refugees from Germany and Austria. After 
the retreat of French troops, he opposed Pétain’s and *Laval’s 
policy of capitulation and collaboration. Pétain had Mandel 
arrested in Bordeaux, but upon his release he went to Mo- 
rocco to organize the renewal of combat. Arrested a second 
time, Mandel was taken to prison in France and assassinated 
by the Vichy militia in 1944. Mandel did not participate in 
Jewish community life. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Wormser, Georges Mandel, ’homme po- 
litique (1967); P. Coblentz, Georges Mandel (1946); J.M. Sherwood, 
Georges Mandel and the Third Republic (1971). 

[Lucien Lazare] 


MANDEL, MARVIN (1920- ), U.S. politician. Mandel, 
born in Baltimore, Maryland, the son of East European im- 
migrants, was raised in an Orthodox, Yiddish-speaking home. 
After graduation from Johns Hopkins and the University of 
Maryland (1942) and service in the army during World War 11, 
Mandel practiced law in Baltimore until his election to the 
lower house of the Maryland legislature in 1951. In 1963 he was 
chosen speaker of the Maryland House of Delegates, and also 
served as chairman of the Maryland State Democratic Com- 
mittee. As speaker, he was credited with helping push through 
the legislature tax reform, a fair housing law, and the repeal 
of the state anti-miscegenation law. When Spiro T. Agnew, 
Maryland’s Republican governor, was elected vice president 
of the United States in 1968, Mandel was elected governor 
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(Democrat) by legislature vote. Reelected twice (in 1970 and 
1974), he served as governor until 1979. He also served as chair 
of the Comprehensive Health Planning Agency (1969); the 
Governor's Executive Council (1969-79); the Board of Pub- 
lic Works (1969-79); and the Maryland Council on the En- 
vironment (1970-79). In addition, Mandel was a member of 
such entities as the State House Trust (1969); the Hall of Re- 
cords Commission (1969-70); the Maryland Highway Safety 
Coordinating Committee (1969-79); the Maryland Educa- 
tion Council (1969-79); and the Southern Regional Educa- 
tion Board (1969-79). 

In 1977 Mandel was found guilty of mail fraud, racketeer- 
ing, and bribery, for which he served 19 months in prison. He 
was pardoned by President Ronald Reagan; in 1989 the Su- 
preme Court overturned his conviction. 

Among his honors and awards, Mandel received the 
House of Delegates Thomas Kennedy Award in 2002. From 
2003 he served as chair of the Governor’s Commission on the 
Structure and Efficiency of State Government and a member 
of the Board of Regents for the University System of Mary- 
land. A former state commander of the Jewish War Veterans, 
Mandel was active in Jewish communal affairs. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Bradford, Thimbleriggers: The Law 
vs Governor Marvin Mandel (1984). 


[Bernard Postal / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


MANDEL, SHELOMOH (1909-1981), *hazzan. Mandel was 
born in Nowy Zanz, Galicia. He studied hazzanut, the specific 
melodies and musical style of the solo cantorial singer, un- 
der Moshe Steinberg and Moshe *Koussevitzky in Vilna and 
music at the Warsaw Conservatory. After serving as hazzan 
in Warsaw and Cracow he was appointed to the Berea syna- 
gogue in Johannesburg in 1934, remaining there until he im- 
migrated to Israel in 1974. Of a hasidic background, he incor- 
porated hasidic melody into the traditional melodies. Among 
his records is one of the whole Passover Haggadah. He taught 


hazzanut. 
[Akiva Zimmerman (2"4 ed.)] 


MANDELBAUM, BERNARD (1922-2001), U.S. rabbi, edu- 
cator, community leader, administrator. Mandelbaum spent 
the better part of his professional life as one of the most im- 
portant figures in the Conservative movement in the 20' 
century. He was born in Brooklyn, New York, received a B.A. 
degree from Columbia University in 1942, and was ordained 
at the Jewish Theological Seminary (1946), obtaining there a 
Doctor of Hebrew Letters degree in 1953. 

Following his ordination, Mandelbaum spent 27 years at 
the seminary serving, inter alia, as professor of homiletics, in- 
structor of Midrash, registrar and dean of students at its Rab- 
binical School, director of the seminary’s department of reli- 
gion and psychiatry, World Brotherhood, American Student 
Center in Jerusalem and Schocken Institute for Jewish Re- 
search, and program editor of The Eternal Light, an NBC tele- 
vision show. Mandelbaum, ultimately, became provost and, in 
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1966, in anticipation of the retirement of Louis *Finkelstein as 
chancellor, was elected to serve as president of the seminary, 
seemingly anointed as Finkelstein’s successor. 

While already in the mid-1950s there were stirrings 
within the Conservative movement to reform the prayer 
book and introduce a full measure of egalitarianism at wor- 
ship services, 1966 became a fateful year for the seminary as 
it searched for a replacement of Finkelstein as chancellor. Two 
factions among the conservative leadership arose, one which 
supported Mandelbaum for the chancellorship, not only be- 
cause of his intellectual credentials, proven leadership and 
dedicated service to the seminary, but because he was fully 
committed to preserving the traditional roots of Conservative 
Judaism. The stronger faction aspired to bring to the seminary 
a worthy leader who would be more amenable to the changes 
they sought, such as the ordination of women, through a more 
liberal interpretation of the halakhah. When Dr. Gerson D. 
*Cohen was selected over Mandelbaum as chancellor, the stage 
was set for an accelerated ideological shift in Conservatism. 

Mandelbaum became president emeritus of the semi- 
nary in 1973, and accepted leadership roles, thereafter, in the 
American-Israel Cultural Foundation, serving as its president 
(1973-77) and then as executive vice president of the Syna- 
gogue Council of America and director of its Institute for 
Jewish Policy Planning and Research. 

Among his published works are Assignment in Israel 
(1960); Pesikta De Rav Kahana: A Critical Edition (1962); The 
Maturing of the Conservative Movement (1968); To Live With 
Meaning (1973); Add Life To Your Years (1974); Art and Juda- 
ism: Conversation Between Yaakov Agam and Bernard Man- 
delbaum (1981); and From the Sermons of Milton Steinberg, 2 
volumes (1954-63). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pamela Nadell, Conservative Judaism in 


A j 88). 
mera es) [Stanley M. Wagner (24 ed.)] 


MANDELBAUM, DAVID GOODMAN (1911-1987), U.S. 
anthropologist. Born in Chicago, he studied at Northwestern 
and Yale Universities. Mandelbaum joined the faculty of the 
University of Minnesota and from 1943 to 1946 served in the 
US. Army in India and Burma. In 1946 he moved to the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley, becoming professor and serv- 
ing as a director of educational resources in anthropological 
projects (1959-62). His major interests were the ethnology of 
Southeast and South Asia, anthropological theory, and applied 
anthropology. He was one of the first cultural anthropologists 
to undertake ethnographic research in Burma. In addition to 
his extensive fieldwork in southern India, he worked with the 
Plains Cree and Chippewa Indians in the U.S. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: His works include The Plains Cree (1940), Sol- 
dier Groups and Negro Soldiers (1952), Change and Continuity in Jewish 
Life (1955), and Society in India (1970). He edited Culture, Language, 
and Personality (1956) and Resources for the Teaching of Anthropology 
(1963). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Hockings, Dimensions of Social Life: 
Essays in Honor of David G. Mandelbaum (1987). 
[Ephraim Fischoff / Ruth Beloff (2"¢ ed.)] 
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MANDELBERG, AVIGDOR (Victor; 1870-1944), physi- 
cian; delegate to the Second Russian Duma. Born in Berdi- 
chev, Mandelberg graduated from the faculty of medicine of 
the University of Kiev (1893) and settled in St. Petersburg, 
where he took a part in the organization of workers’ circles 
and their intellectual activities. He was exiled for his activities 
to Irkutsk, eastern Siberia, in 1899 for four years, and while 
there, he joined the Social Democratic Labor Party, playing 
an active role in its organization in Siberia. Upon his release 
he attended his party’s second congress as a delegate of the 
Siberian alliance and joined the Menshevik faction. He then 
returned to Siberia, took part in the revolutionary activities 
of 1905, and was elected to the Second Duma (1907), avoid- 
ing any collaboration with the three other Jewish delegates, 
who had joined the Kadet faction (the Russian Liberals). Af- 
ter the dismissal of the Second Duma and the arrest of the 
Social Democrats, he escaped abroad. He lived in Italy and 
returned to Russia with the outbreak of the revolution of 1917. 
When the Bolsheviks came to power, Mandelberg left for Si- 
beria, emigrating to Palestine in 1920. He was chief physician 
of Kuppat Holim of the *Histadrut and one of the founders 
of the League against Tuberculosis. In 1941 he helped found 
the League for Friendship with the Soviet Union (v League) 
and was a member of its central committee. Among his works 
should be mentioned: Iz perezhitogo (“Experiences,’ 1910) and 
Me-Hayyai (1942). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ha-Ligah li-Ydidut Yisrael-S.S.S.R., Dr. Avig- 
dor Mandelberg, Dappim le-Zikhro (1946). 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


MANDELBROT, BENOIT (1924-_), U.S. mathematician, 
scientist, and educator. Born in Warsaw, Poland, the nephew 
of the expert in mathematical analysis Szolem Mandelbrofjt, 
Mandelbrot moved to France with his family in 1936. The need 
to avoid detection during the German occupation of France in 
World War 11 greatly disturbed his education, but he gained 
admission to the Ecole Polytechnique - one of France's lead- 
ing science schools - after the occupation ended in 1944. Af- 
ter graduating in 1947, he gained an M.Sc. in aeronautics at 
the California Institute of Technology. It was in the doctoral 
thesis he presented for his 1952 Ph.D. at the University of Paris 
that Mandelbrot first used scaling, a concept that refers to the 
manner in which the fine details of patterns replicate those 
patterns’ large-scale irregularities. This was to become the uni- 
fying theme of his work. He was J. von Neumann's postdoc- 
toral fellow at the Institute of Advanced Study in Princeton 
when he realized that the *Hausdorff-*Besicovitch fractal di- 
mension is not an esoteric notion of mathematics but can be 
used to measure roughness numerically. Mandelbrot’s inter- 
disciplinary bent led him to join 1BM and apply his theories 
successfully to both the problem of random noise on tele- 
phone circuits and that of fluctuations in stock-market prices. 
In the latter case, he was able to offer a highly effective statis- 
tical method for predicting such fluctuations’ riskiness over 
a range of time scales. Over time, his theory of fractals was 
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found to be applicable to a very wide variety of phenomena, 
from turbulence to the dispersion of blood vessels through 
the body. Increasingly, it came to be recognized that fractality 
reveals an important and hitherto unrecognized characteris- 
tic of nature and natural development as a whole. The theory 
exerts a profound influence upon modern scientific theory, 
helping to provide descriptions of anything from the behav- 
ior of the human heart under stress to the shapes of moun- 
tains and clouds or the pattern of water seepage into the soil, 
in addition to forming a key tool in modern chaos theories. 
Mandelbrot synthesized these view in his book The Fractal Ge- 
ometry of Nature (1982). The Mandelbrot set that Mandelbrot 
discovered and that is named in his honor is called the most 
complex orderly object in mathematics. Many of its proper- 
ties are understandable even to young students but have not 
yet been proven rigorously. Early on, Mandelbrot’s eclectic 
and wide-ranging approach meant that he was often regarded 
with suspicion by a scientific establishment that valued com- 
partmentalization and specialization in a single field, but the 
undoubted value of his discoveries have led to wide recogni- 
tion of his importance. He has been 18M Fellow and Sterling 
Professor of Mathematical Sciences at Yale, has held many 
visiting positions, and received many awards. 


[Rohan Saxena / Gali Rotstein (24 ed.) 


MANDELKERN, SOLOMON (1846-1902), Russian lexicog- 
rapher, Hebrew poet, and translator. Mandelkern was born 
in Mlynow and in his youth was among the Hasidim of Me- 
nahem Mendel of Kotzk. However, he soon came under the 
influence of Haskalah. At the age of 19 he divorced his very 
pious wife and went to study at the newly founded rabbini- 
cal seminaries of Vilna and Zhitomir. He also studied Semitic 
languages at the University of St. Petersburg. From 1873 to 
1880 Mandelkern served as assistant to the government-ap- 
pointed rabbi at Odessa, being one of the first to preach in 
Russian. During this period he studied law at the university 
and compiled a history of Russia, Divrei Yemei Rusyah (3 vols., 
1875), on behalf of the “*Society for the Promotion of Culture 
among the Jews of Russia.” Because of his personal animosity 
toward the editor of the periodical Ha-Meliz, Alexander *Ze- 
derbaum, Mandelkern submitted a false report of a *blood li- 
bel in Bessarabia for publication in it. When this was discov- 
ered, the periodical was forced to suspend publication, and 
Mandelkern, to leave Russia. He studied at Jena and afterward 
settled in Leipzig, where he devoted himself to research. An 
early supporter of Hibbat Zion and Herzl’s Zionism, he at- 
tended the first Zionist Congress in Basle in 1897. Mandelkern’s 
great contribution to Jewish scholarship is his monumental 
Bible concordance Heikhal ha-Kodesh (1896, 1959°; abridged 
edition, Tavnit Heikhal, 1897), the fruit of 20 years of schol- 
arly labor. This concordance was a great improvement on its 
predecessors and was the first to follow the Jewish arrange- 
ment of the Hebrew Bible. In later editions of the work by FE. 
Margolin and M. Goshen-Gottstein (1967’) and H.M. Brecher 
and A. Avrunin (1955, with an English introduction by A.M. 
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Freedman and Hebrew bibliographical essay on concordances 
by A.R. Malachi) many of its imperfections were corrected. 
Mandelkern had also begun to work on a Talmud and Midrash 
concordance, which, however, remained fragmentary and has 
not been published. Mandelkern’s output as a writer, poet, and 
translator of poetry was equally considerable. They include an 
early ode to Czar Alexander 11, Teshuat Melekh Rav (1866), on 
his escape from an attempted assassination; a love poem Bat 
Sheva (1866), which earned him praise from Adam ha-Kohen 
(18967); aphorisms, Hizzim Shenunim (1864); and an anthol- 
ogy Shirei Sefat Ever (3 vols., 1882-1901), which contained 
apart from his own poetry translations of great poets from 
various languages. He also translated Byron’s Hebrew Melodies 
into Hebrew as Shirei Yeshurun (1890); Mapu’s Ahavat Ziyyon 
into German, Thamar (1885; 18977, without mentioning the au- 
thor), and Ashmat Shomeron as Suende Samarias (1890); and 
into Russian Bogdan Chmielnicki (1878) and Lessing’s Fables 
(1885). Mandelkern expended great mental and physical efforts 
producing his works and soliciting buyers for his concordance, 
even traveling to the US. in 1899, and late in his life suffered 
mental illness. He also became increasingly interested in the 
theory and practice of spiritualism. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Klausner, Sifrut, 5 (19567), 243 ff. incl. bibl.; 
S. Verba, in: Hadoar, 32 (1953), 524-5; G. Bader, ibid., 829; R. Mala- 
chi, ibid., 35 (1956), 93ff., 115; YH. Zagorodski, in: Sefer ha-Shanah, 
4 (1903), 291-300. 


MANDELSHTAM, LEONID ISAAKOVICH (1879-1944), 
Soviet physicist. Mandelshtam was born in Odessa and en- 
tered the New Russian (Novorossiyskiy) University in Odessa 
in 1897. He was expelled one year later for taking part in stu- 
dent protests and completed his education at the University 
of Strasbourg. He returned to Russia in 1914; in 1918 he was 
appointed professor at the Odessa Technical Institute. In 1925 
he became professor of physics at Moscow University. Man- 
delshtam’s main scientific works were in the fields of optics, 
theory of oscillations, and radiophysics. In his work Ob op- 
ticheski odnorodnykh i mutnykh sredakh (“On optically iso- 
tropic and cloudy media,’ 1907) he disproved J.W. Rayleigh’s 
theory about molecular dispersion of light and showed that 
the medium must be anisotropic to be able to disperse light. 
He made several important contributions to the nonlinear 
theory of oscillations, and together with N.D. Papaleksi in- 
vented a new method of creating electrical oscillations. In 
radiophysics Mandelshtam solved several problems of prop- 
agation of radio waves over the surface of the earth. He also 
proposed the idea of exact distance measurements with the 
help of radio waves and together with Papaleski built radioin- 
terferometric distance measuring devices. He also wrote pa- 
pers about statistical and quantum physics and relativity the- 
ory, the philosopical basis of which has been criticized lately 
by the scientific community. From 1931 to 1936 Mandelshtam 
served as coeditor with Abram Fyodorovitch *Joffe of Khimi- 
cheskiy Zhurnal, the journal of the Russian Physico-Chemi- 
cal Society, Leningrad. 
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remind him of his past deeds, namely the period of his apos- 
tasy, due to the prohibition of affliction by words (Onaat de- 
varim (see *Onaah). If he is forbidden to bless the community, 
“these is no greater affliction than this”. Another reason given 
by R.Gershom is the desire to “avoid weakening the penitents’ 
motivation”. Following the ruling of R.Gershom, the Ashke- 
nazic authorities also ruled leniently in this context. On the 
other hand, the Eastern authorities (Sephardic) tended to the 
stricter view. Hence Maimonides rules against a kohen per- 
forming the priestly blessing even after recanting (Yad, Hil- 
khot Nesiat Kappaim, 15.3; see Haghaot Maimuniyyot, ibid). 

With regard to a repentant kohen, Rabbi Jacob “Baal Ha- 
Turim” (Tur, Orah Hayyim 128) questions whether such in- 
dividual can administer the priestly blessing. However, with 
regard to being called up to the Torah, he rules unequivocally 
that such a kohen may be called up first. Rabbi Joseph Karo 
rules that we may rely on the opinion of those authorities who 
permit a kohen who left the faith and subsequently repented 
to administer the priestly blessing, if only in order “to create 
an opening for those who would repent”. Regarding Maimo- 
nides’ aforementioned ruling prohibiting such a kohen from 
performing the priestly blessing even after he has repented, 
Rabbi Karo maintains that the prohibition does not apply to 
cases in which the apostasy of the kohen in question was co- 
erced (Bet Yosef, ibid.; Sh. Ar. OH 128, 37). 

Support for this position can be found in an epistle writ- 
ten by Maimonides called “the Epistle of Apostasy.” This epistle 
was written at a time when the Muslim rulers of Spain forced 
Jews to declare the truth of Muhammad’s prophecy, under 
penalty of death. 


Apostasy to Islam 

Few of the Jews of Arabia embraced *Islam in the time of 
Muhammad. Among them *‘Abdallah ibn Salam was the 
most distinguished. They contributed to the exacerbation of 
relations between Jews and Muslims. In the next generation 
‘Abdallah ibn Saba’, from Yemen, a noted partisan of Ali, is 
reported to have been a Jewish convert. Two other converts, 
*Ka’b al-Ahbar (companion of ‘Umar b. al-Khattab) and 
*Wahb ibn Munabbih, also from Yemen, were considered au- 
thorities on Jewish lore. The affinities of Jewish and Islamic te- 
nets and lore, coupled with the fact that there were Jews among 
the early converts to Islam, gave rise, among Jews, to the cycle 
of legends on the Jewish teachers of Muhammad, and, among 
Muslims, to the allegation that Jewish converts plotted to un- 
dermine Islam from within by sowing deviations and heresies. 
Jews in later times were faced with the complex problem of 
how to treat the converts to Islam, especially if they claimed to 
cleave to Judaism in secret (cf. opinions of *Maimonides and 
his father *Maimon, e.g., in Iggeret ha-Shemad). 

Substantial group conversions of Jews may have taken 
place in the era of expansion of Islam, especially in Babylo- 
nia, but no definite information seems available. Individual 
and small group conversions, and occasional forced ones, took 
place throughout the Islamic world over the centuries. It may 
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be assumed that the recurrent promulgation of sumptuary 
laws and the agitation against non-Muslims (mostly Chris- 
tians) were accompanied by waves of conversion, as some peo- 
ple sought to escape the effect of persecution and humiliation, 
and experienced the disintegration of their ancestral loyalites. 
In Yemen in the 19" and 20" centuries Jewish orphans were 
often seized to be brought up as Muslims (i.e., in the “natural” 
religion of man, unobstructed by “misguided” parents). Some 
converts turned into denunciators and persecutors (see also 
*disputations). Certain distinguished figures in Islamic society 
were known to have been Jewish converts or of Jewish extrac- 
tion (cf. *Ibn Killis, the poet *Ibn Sahl). Al-Isra’ili as a name 
component is a frequent indication of Jewish origin. 

The 12" century was marked by a wave of forced conver- 
sions in the wake of the Almohad upheaval (1143) in North 
Africa and Spain. From the other end of the Islamic world the 
conversion of a distinguished trio was reported: the philoso- 
pher Hibat Allah Abu al-Barakat, the poet Isaac (son of Abra- 
ham) ibn Ezra, and the physician-mathematician *Samaual b. 
Judah ibn Abbas. In the 17 century the sect of Muslim crypto- 
Shabbateans developed (see *Doenmeh) when partisans of the 
pseudo-messiah *Shabbetai Zevi followed the leader’s example 
and embraced Islam. In 1839 the Jews of *Meshed (Iran) were 
forced to convert, with the result that they continued to live 
as Jews disguised as Muslims. During the *Damascus Affair 
(1840), terror and torture forced some to convert. Conver- 
sions were festive occasions celebrated inside and outside the 
mosque, especially if the convert happened to be a prominent 
person. Conversion stories often laid emphasis on divine in- 
tervention and visions as motivations. 


[Moshe Perlmann] 


In Jewish Law 

In Jewish religious law, it is technically impossible for a Jew 
(born to a Jewish mother or properly converted to Judaism) to 
change his religion. Even though a Jew undergoes the rites of 
admission to another religious faith and formally renounces 
the Jewish religion he remains - as far as the halakhah is 
concerned - a Jew, albeit a sinner (Sanh. 44a). According to 
*Nahmanides this attitude derives from the fact that the cov- 
enant between God and Israel was made “with him that stan- 
deth here with us today before the Lord our God and also 
with him that is not with us here today” (Deut. 29:14; Nah- 
manides ad loc.). For the born Jew, Judaism is not a matter of 
choice and for the proselyte it ceases to be one once he has 
converted. However, persons who did assume another reli- 
gion or formally renounced Judaism are treated differently 
by Jewish law from Jews who, even while sinning, have not 
taken such actions. These people are known in the halakhah 
as mumar (from the root meaning “to change”), or meshum- 
mad (from the root meaning “to persecute or force abandon- 
ment of faith”), or apikoros (“heretic”), or kofer (“denier”), or 
poshea Yisrael (“rebellious Jew”). Since in the technical hal- 
akhic sense, apostasy is impossible, the above terms are often 
used very loosely in rabbinic literature. 
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Mandelshtam was awarded the Stalin Prize in 1942 for 
his work on nonlinear oscillations and propagation of radio 
waves. In 1945 the Academy of Sciences established two prizes 
in his name for the best work in physics and radio-physics. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I.V. Kuznetsov (ed.), Lyudi russkoy nauki, 1 
(1948), 260-71; A.A. Semyonoy, in: Voprosy filosofii, 3 (1953), 199-206; 
N.D. Papaleski, in: Uspekhi fizicheskikh nauk, 27 no. 2 (1945). 


[Gerald E. Tauber] 


MANDELSHTAM, NADEZHDA YAKOVLEVNA (1899- 
1980), Russian writer and philologist. Mandelshtam was born 
in Saratov, to a lawyer father who was the son of a *cantonist 
and turned to Russian Orthodoxy, and a Jewish mother who 
was a physician. She herself was baptized as a child. She was 
educated in Kiev, where she studied art in the studio of the 
painter A. Ekster and worked as an assistant stage designer. 
In 1919, she met the poet O.E. *Mandelshtam, whom she mar- 
ried in 1921. She assisted her husband in his translation work, 
herself translating from English. After his exile and death, she 
preserved his manuscripts and helped to prepare them for 
publication. In 1956, she was awarded the degree of Candidate 
of Philological Sciences for her dissertation Function of the 
Accusative in Anglo-Saxon Poetic Monuments. Mandelshtam 
achieved considerable literary fame in the West following pub- 
lication of her remarkable memoirs, Hope against Hope (1970). 
Her second book of memoirs, Vtoraya Kniga (1972), was trans- 
lated into English as Hope Abandoned (1974). After her death 
her friends collected her poems, commentaries, and other 
materials into a third book of memoirs, published in Paris in 
1987. Mrs. Mandelshtam lived in Moscow. She was buried at 
services conducted by the Russian Orthodox Church, with 
which she identified all her life. 


MANDELSHTAM, OSIP EMILYEVICH (1891-1938?), Rus- 
sian poet. Mandelshtam was born in Warsaw but as a child 
moved with his parents to St. Petersburg, where his father, a 
scion of an obscure Kurland branch of the well-known Man- 
delshtam rabbinic family, was a leather merchant and taught 
himself German and Russian, becoming a student of Schil- 
ler, Goethe, and Koerner. His mother, Flora Osipovna née 
Verblovsky, was born and educated in Vilna, belonging to 
an enlightened and assimilated Jewish family related to the 
Wengeroffs. A piano teacher and of discriminating literary 
taste, she passed on to her son her love for music and Rus- 
sian literature. 

Mandelshtam grew up in St. Petersburg. In 1907 he fin- 
ished the Tenishev School, one of the best and most modern 
and liberal private institutions in Russia. His teacher for Rus- 
sian literature was Vladimir Gippius, a pioneer of the Russian 
Symbolist movement. Between 1907 and 1910 he traveled in 
France, Germany, Italy, and Switzerland, spending one term 
at the Sorbonne and two at Heidelberg, where he studied Old 
French. Forced to interrupt his education abroad owing to fi- 
nancial difficulties, he converted to Lutheranism in order to 
be able to enter the University of St. Petersburg. 
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During these years Mandelshtam attended the poetic cir- 
cle (Proacademia) of the learned Symbolist poet Vyacheslav 
Ivanov. His earliest poems, enclosed with his letters to Ivanov, 
were recently found in the latter’s archives in Russia and pub- 
lished in the West. In these poems, as well as in the pieces se- 
lected for his literary debut in 1910 (in the pages of Appolon, a 
trend-setting journal of art and letters), young Mandelshtam 
emerges as a thoughtful preserver of the European Symbol- 
ist heritage and a courageous seeker of new means of poetic 
expression, combining Verlaine’s musique with a conscious 
and creative stock-taking of the 19tt-century Russian poetic 
vocabulary (especially that of Pushkin and Tyutchev), which 
receives a new and unexpected meaning in the framework of 
his complex symbolism. 

In 1911 Mandelshtam joined the Guild of Poets (Tsekh po- 
etov). Its founder N.S. Gumilev, whom Mandelshtam had ear- 
lier met in Paris, became his closest friend and literary associ- 
ate, as did another member of the Guild, Anna Akhmatova. By 
1912 Mandelshtam’s Symbolist apprenticeship was over. Gu- 
milev proclaimed a new poetic trend, Acmeism, demanding 
a “more stable balance of forces” in poetic texts and a “more 
accurate definition of the subject-object relationship” than 
the mystically inclined Russian Symbolists could provide. To 
these demands Mandelshtam added, in his programmatic 
essay “Utro akmeizma” (“The Morning of Acmeism”; writ- 
ten c. 1913 but published only in 1919), the requirement that 
“the conscious meaning of the word, Logos,” be redefined in 
formal aesthetic terms and granted “equal rights” with such 
constructive elements of poetry as rhythm, sound texture, etc. 
Employing the already existing cultural codes to effect shifts 
of meaning, Acmeism, after some initial crises, developed into 
a major trend in modern Russian poetry and a powerful rival 
of Futurism, which sought to emancipate the poetic language 
from everyday meanings by purely linguistic means. In Man- 
delshtam’s own poetry the semantic potentialities with which 
the poetic word is endowed through the history of its use in 
other poetic contexts are activated by means of elliptic riddle- 
like quotations that force the reader to turn to their sources in 
order to find a frame of reference (the so called “subtext”) in 
terms of which an Acmeist text has to be decoded. 

The essential features of this method are already evident 
in the compact and erudite poems of Mandelshtam’s first col- 
lection, Kamen (“The Stone,” 1913; 2"¢ and 3"¢ eds., greatly en- 
larged, 1916 and 1923); the title of the book represents an ety- 
mologically justified anagram of the Greek work akme (“sharp 
point, “summit,”) from which Acmeism derived its name. 
During World War 1, Mandelshtam published, in addition 
to Kamen, several remarkable literary and historical essays 
(“Chaadayev,” “Francois Villon,’ “On the Interlocutor,’ etc.). 
The revolution of 1917 found Mandelstam in St. Petersburg. 
His attitude toward the Bolshevik takeover, as reflected in his 
poetry, gradually changed from initial revulsion (“When the 
October favorite of fate prepared for us/A yoke of violence and 
malice ...”) to manly acceptance of whatever “the vast, clumsy, 
squeaking turn of the rudder” might bring. In the spring of 
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1919 Mandelshtam moved to Kiev, where he met his future 
wife, Nadezhda Yakovlevna Khazina (see previous entry). Af- 
ter the arrival of the White Army, which brought in its wake 
a terrible pogrom, Mandelshtam moved to the Crimea, where 
he was jailed by General Wrangel’s counterintelligence, but 
was freed shortly after through the intervention of a friendly 
White colonel. He left the Crimea for Tiflis, and was promptly 
jailed again as a Red spy, this time by the Menshevik seces- 
sionist government of Georgia. In the fall of 1920 Mandelsh- 
tam returned to Soviet Russia in the company of I. *Ehren- 
burg. Later, despite the execution of Gumilev on conspiracy 
charges, followed by a political drive against Acmeism, Man- 
delshtam and Akhmatova staunchly refused to emigrate. In 
1922-23 Mandelshtam’s second collection of poetry appeared 
first in Berlin (under the title Tristia, given in Mandelshtam’s 
absence by M. Kuzmin), then in Moscow (Vtoraya kniga, 
“The Second Book”). Three longer poems composed by him 
in 1923, “The Horseshoe Finder,’ “The Slate Ode,’ and “1 Janu- 
ary 1924,” marked a turning point in Mandelshtam’s art. Their 
artistic and intellectual complexity and tragic power remain 
unsurpassed in modern poetry. 

After 1923 Mandelshtam’s name disappeared from the 
lists of contributors to literary periodicals, and during the rest 
of the decade he was effectively silenced as a poet and con- 
fined himself almost entirely to prose (the publication of his 
collected poetry in 1928 was brought about by the personal in- 
tervention of N.I. Bukharin). A collection of autobiographical 
essays, Shym vremeni (“The Noise of Time,’ 1925), described 
by Prince Svyatopolk-Mirsky (D.S. Mirsky) as “one of the 
most significant books of our time,” was followed by the long 
story “Egipetskaya marka” (“The Egyptian Stamp,’ 1928), and, 
in 1930, by “Chetvertaya proza” (“Fourth Prose”), which could 
not be printed in the U.S.S.R. During these years Mandelshtam 
was forced to make a living as a translator and in 1928 became 
the victim of a vicious campaign, in the course of which he 
was accused of “plagiarism” by A. Gornfeld, a minor literary 
critic (these events are described in “Fourth Prose’). 

In 1930, following a trip to Armenia (see Puteshestviye v 
Armeniyu. 1933), Mandelshtam resumed writing poetry, some 
of which he succeeded in publishing. However, in May 1934 
he was arrested for having written an epigram on Stalin and 
sentenced to three years’ exile in Cherdyn in the Urals. There 
Mandelshtam attempted to commit suicide as he developed 
hallucinations and other symptoms of mental disorder follow- 
ing interrogation and torture at the Lubyanka prison. An inter- 
cession by Bukharin, the last one, resulted in his transfer to a 
less severe place of exile, Voronezh, where, in 1935-37, he wrote 
his last book of poetry (known as The Voronezh Notebooks). 

In 1937 Mandelshtam was allowed to return to Mos- 
cow. Arrested again on May 1, 1938, he was sentenced with- 
out trial to five years’ hard labor and, according to unverifi- 
able reports, died of inanition either in the Vtoraya Rechka 
transit camp near Vladivostok on December 27, 1938 (the “of- 
ficial” date of his death), or early in 1940 in a labor camp on 
the Kolymar River. 
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A major part of Mandelshtam’s unpublished work was 
saved by the heroic efforts of his widow. Some of the Voronezh 
poems appeared after his “rehabilitation” in Soviet literary 
journals, and his Razgovor o Dante (“Talking about Dante”), 
edited by L. Pinsky and A. Morozov, was published in Mos- 
cow in 1967. However, the edition of his collected poetry, an- 
nounced on three occasions by the series “Biblioteka poeta,” 
never materialized. 

In the US., the collected works of Mandelshtam were 
published by G. Struve (Sobraniye sochineniy, 1955; Sobr. soch., 
1-3, 1965-71, 2 editions). 

During the 1960s intensive studies of Mandelshtam’s 
work gained momentum in various scholarly centers, e.g., 
Cambridge, Mass. (R. Jakobson and K. Taranovsky, and their 
students), Moscow (V.V. Ivanov and his colleagues), Tartu 
(members of the Summer School on Secondary Modeling Sys- 
tems), Uppsala (N.A. Nilsson), etc. 


Jewish Themes in His Art 
Unlike another modern Russian poet of Jewish origin, B. 
*Pasternak, Mandelshtam never renounced his spiritual Jew- 
ish identity. However, his attitude toward the world of Juda- 
ism was marked by the tragic ambivalence that no great Jew- 
ish writer working in European literature could ever escape. 
His autobiographical essays, Shum vremeni, contain a pain- 
fully frank description of an assimilated Jewish childhood 
in a great center of European culture, with its vulgar official 
brand of Judaism, ostensible pride in Jewish history, and deep 
day-to-day shame. He never learned Hebrew but appreciated 
“the admirable equilibrium of its vowels and consonants in 
the clearly enunciated words, which imparted an invincible 
power to the chants.” Of the Yiddish language, he wrote with 
tenderness: “... that melodious, always surprised and dis- 
appointed, interrogative speech with sharp pitches on half- 
stressed syllables.” 

In his earliest poems Mandelshtam spoke of himself as 
“a rustling reed growing out of an evil and muddy pool to 
breathe forbidden life” and then sinking back into “the cold 
and boggy abode,’ “the beloved ooze” (1910). In 1915, the same 
image appeared in his poem about Christ (never included in 
his collections): “He reigned and drooped, as a lily, into the 
native pool, and the depth, in which stems sink, celebrated 
its law. In the poem about his mother’s funeral (1916), Man- 
delshtam contrasted the “terrible yellow sun” illuminating the 
Jewish temple with the black sun of Apocalyptic Christianity 
rising at the gates of Jerusalem (the black and yellow colors 
of the tallit are associated in his poetic vocabulary with Juda- 
ism). Religious critics made much of Mandelshtam’s so-called 
Christianity as reflected in a number of his poems and essays. 
In point of fact, however, Mandelshtam turned with equal 
enthusiasm to Chaadayev’s Catholic universalism, Kautzky’s 
Marxism, Florensky’s Orthodoxy, Greek mythology, neopla- 
tonic mysticism, medieval nominalism, the heresy of the Rus- 
sian “Name-Praising” sect, and the evolutionary theories of 
Goethe and Darwin in his search for an “integral world view” 
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and an “internal sense of rightness” without which he found 
writing poetry unthinkable. In Tristia, Mandelshtam actually 
wrote: “I drink the cold mountain air of Christianity”; but this 
opposition between the “water” of Judaism and the “air” of 
Christianity was canceled in 1923 by a belated admission: “Air 
can be as dark as water ... Air is mixed as thickly as earth ...” 
(“The Horseshoe Finder”). 

Mandelshtam’s realization that the Jewish predicament 
cannot be escaped by turning to alien cultures and religions 
was expressed with greatest force in his 1920 poem addressed 
to Leah, the exegetic symbol of creative life. Here he predicts 
the eventual return of his muse to the bosom of Judaism, a 
reunion that he describes as “incestuous”: 


Return to the incestuous bosom, whence, Leah, you have come, 
because you have preferred the yellow dusk to the sun of Il- 
ion. 

Go! Nobody shall touch you. Let the incestuous daughter 
drop her head on her father’s breast. 

Yet a fatal change must be accomplished in you: you shall 
be Leah, not Helen. You have been so named not because 

It is harder for royal blood than for any other blood to 
course in veins. No! You shall fall in love with a Jew, disappear 
in him - and so be it. 


Ten years later, in “Fourth Prose,” Mandelshtam wrote with a 
conviction born out of hard-earned experience: “T insist that 
writerdom, as it has developed in Europe, and above all in Rus- 
sia, is incompatible with the honorable title of Jew, of which I 
am proud. My blood, burdened with the inheritance of sheep 
breeders, patriarchs, and kings, rebels against the thieving 
gypsyishness of the writing tribe.” 

The motif of the prodigal son’s return to the faith and the 
land of his fathers found its final culmination in the “Canzona” 
(1931): “I shall leave the land of the Hyperboreans to fill with 
vision the outcome of my fate. I shall say ‘selah’ to the head of 
the Jews for his raspberry-colored caress.” 

Some of Mandelshtam’s writings have appeared in trans- 
lation: The Prose of Osip Mandelstam, transl., with a critical es- 
say, by C. Brown (1967); “Talking About Dante,” Books Abroad, 
Special Issue: A Homage to Dante (1965), 25-47; “Fourth 
Prose,’ transl. by C. Brown, in Russia’s Other Writers (1970), 
130-45; Gedichte (transl. by Paul Celan, 1959). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Nilsson, in: Scande-Slavica, 9 (1963); B. 
Bukhshtab, in: Russian Literature Triquarterly, 1 (1971), 263-82; K. 
Taranovsky, in: Calif. Slavic Studies, 6 (1971), 43-48; Slavic Forum 
(1975); V. Terras, in: SEEJ, 10 (1966), 251-67; O. Ronen, in: Studies 
Presented to R. Jakobson... (1968), 252-64; essays by S. Broyde, D. 
Segal, Yu. Levin. L. Foster, et al., in: Slavic Poetics: Essays Dedicated 
to K. Taranovsky (1975); N. Mandelstam, Hope against Hope (1970); 
J. Harris (ed.), The Complete Critical Prose and Letters of Osip Man- 


delshtam (1978). 
[Omri Ronen (24 ed.)] 


MANDELSON, PETER (1953-_ ), British politician. One of 
the best-known and most controversial of recent British pol- 
iticians, Peter Mandelson was the son of a Jewish father; his 
mother was the daughter of Herbert Morrison (Baron Mor- 
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rison of Lambeth), Britain’s deputy prime minister and then 
foreign secretary under Clement Attlee from 1945 to 1951. 
Mandelson was educated at Oxford and worked as a televi- 
sion producer; he was elected to Parliament in 1992, holding 
his seat until he resigned in 2004. “Mandy,” as he is widely 
known, became campaign manager (and chief “spin doctor”) 
of Tony Blair, the center-left politician who became leader of 
the Labour Party in 1994 and was elected prime minister with 
a huge majority in 1997. Some within the Labour Party re- 
sented Mandelson’s enormous influence. From 1997 he served 
as Blair’s minister without portfolio, responsible for building 
London's Millenium Dome for 2000, and then entered the 
cabinet in 1998 as secretary of state for trade and industry. 
Later in the same year, he was forced to resign over an alleg- 
edly improper loan he had received. He returned to the cabi- 
net in 1999 as secretary of state for Northern Ireland, but in 
2001 was again forced to resign over an alleged impropriety 
regarding a businessman seeking British citizenship. In 2004 
Blair appointed Mandelson Britain’s European commissioner 


responsible for trade. 
[William D. Rubinstein (2™ ed.)] 


MANDELSTAMM, BENJAMIN (1805-1886), Hebrew 
author. Born in Zagare, the older brother of Leon *Mandel- 
stamm, he received both a traditional and a secular educa- 
tion. In the 1840s, he moved to Vilna and became one of 
the extremists in Haskalah circles. In a memorandum which 
he presented to Max *Lilienthal when the latter visited 
Vilna in 1842 during his survey of the condition of Russian 
Jewry, Mandelstamm accused Russian Jewry of six faults 
which were responsible for their backwardness: (1) Russian 
Jews do not speak the Russian language, but rather some 
confused tongue; (2) they dress quaintly; (3) they do not par- 
ticipate sufficiently in the arts; (4) nor in the crafts; (5) they 
have no factories; and (6) they are neither farmers nor herds- 
men. 

The only solution recognized by Mandelstamm was 
harsh governmental intervention “forbidding the printing of 
the Talmud, completely removing from circulation books on 
the Kabbalah and Hasidism, dissolving the heder thus remov- 
ing the teachers (melammedim) who devour the children, and 
educating the children of Israel in Russian.” When the enlight- 
ened community of Vilna established its own synagogue (To- 
horat ha-Kodesh), Mandelstamm criticized it sharply for not 
daring to reform its liturgy and religious customs. In 1877 his 
writings and memoranda were published in Vienna under 
the title Hazon Binyamin ben Yosef mi-Maaleh ha-Shekedim 
(Hazon la-Moed) with an introduction by Perez *Smolenskin, 
a collection of great importance for the history of the Russian 
Haskalah during the 1840s. Mandelstamm also published a 
collection of aphorisms entitled Mishlei Binyamin (in Ha- 
Asif, 1885 and 1886). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 403-4; Zinberg, 


Sifrut, 6 (1960), 209-12, 214-6. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 
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MANDELSTAMM, LEON (Aryeh Loeb; 1819-1889), writer 
and adherent of the *Haskalah in Russia. Born in Zagare (Lith- 
uania), Mandelstamm had a thorough religious and general 
education. In 1840 he became the first Jew to enroll at a Rus- 
sian university (Moscow) and in 1844 graduated in Oriental 
languages from the University of St. Petersburg. His research 
concerned the history of political regimes in ancient Israel. 
During his student years, he produced a book of poetry in 
Russian (1840). In 1846, after further studies at German uni- 
versities, Mandelstamm was appointed in charge of Jewish af- 
fairs in the Ministry of Education in succession to M. *Lil- 
ienthal. He was mainly concerned with establishing a network 
of government schools for Jews, and supervising the Jewish 
heder and talmud torah schools. For this purpose he traveled 
extensively throughout the *Pale of Settlement and prepared 
textbooks; these were published by means of funds raised 
through the *candle tax, and even private Jewish teachers were 
required to buy them. The books, which contained texts ac- 
companied by German translations, included selections from 
the Mishnah, an anthology of Maimonides’ writings, the Bible 
along with the Biur of Moses *Mendelssohn and his pupils, 
and the Kevod Melekh of R. Jehiel *Heller, which stressed the 
Jew’s religious duty to respect secular kings and rulers. Man- 
delstamm was dismissed in 1857 as a result of attacks by his 
opponents among the maskilim and wealthier Jews of St. Pe- 
tersburg who accused him of wasting funds and engaging in 
activities for his own profit. During his period in office, Man- 
delstamm corresponded with and met Haskalah leaders and 
prominent Hebrew writers, often arranging for them to be 
given posts. After losing his job, he lived for many years in 
Germany where he engaged in trade and in contracting. He 
wrote for both the Jewish and general press, and published, in 
German, several collections of studies in Bible and Talmud. 
The translation of the Pentateuch into Russian which Man- 
delstamm had produced in Germany was forbidden in Russia 
because of the general prohibition on scriptural works which 
were not approved by the Church. In 1872, however, permis- 
sion was given to import and reprint his work there, provided 
that the translation was accompanied by the original Hebrew 
version. Toward the end of his life Mandelstamm returned to 
St. Petersburg where he died forgotten and in poverty. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ha-Meliz, no. 198 (Sep. 5, 1889), M.P. (Kan- 
tor), ibid.; no. 199 (Sep. 6, 1889), ibid., no. 201 (Sep. 8, 1889); S. Ginz- 
burg, Amolike Peterburg (1944), 74-87; M. Margulis, Voprosy yevrey- 
skoi zhizni (1889), 71-147; Ginsburg, in: Perezhitoye, 1 (1908), 1-50; 
L.S. Dawidowicz, The Golden Tradition (1967), 154-60. 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


MANDELSTAMM, MAX EMMANUEL (1839-1912), oph- 
thalmologist and leading member of the Zionist and Territo- 
rialist movements in Russia. Mandelstamm was born in Za- 
gare, Lithuania. His father Ezekiel Mandelstamm, the brother 
of Leon *Mandelstamm and Benjamin *Mandelstamm, was an 
educated merchant who wrote a biblical lexicon entitled The 
Book of Names (1862). Mandelstamm was among the first Rus- 
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sian Jews to study in a Russian high school, but he received his 
main education at the German University of Dorpat (Estonia). 
After he completed his medical studies at Kharkov University, 
he continued his studies in ophthalmology in Berlin. Upon 
his return to Russia he opened a clinic in Kiev and became 
well known as an expert ophthalmologist throughout south- 
ern Russia. Mandelstamm also served as a lecturer in ophthal- 
mology at Kiev University, but he left the university when his 
candidacy as an associate professor was not approved. 

The pogroms in southern Russia at the beginning of 
the 1880s moved Mandelstamm into the field of Jewish pub- 
lic activities. He was the head of the Committee to Support 
Victims of Pogroms. At the conference of representatives 
of Jewish communities in St. Petersburg in 1881, he was the 
only one to support emigration from Russia as a radical so- 
lution to the problems the Jews faced there. From that time, 
emigration from Russia became the basis for his outlook on 
public affairs. In 1883 he participated along with L. *Pinsker, 
M.L. *Lilienblum, and H. Shapira in a meeting in Odessa 
at which the foundations of the *Hibbat Zion movement in 
Russia were laid. His wide-ranged organizational work then 
began and came to an end only after sharp opposition from 
the authorities. 

Mandelstamm joined the Zionist Organization at the 
First Zionist Congress and from then on was one of *Herzl’s 
most devoted associates and one of the most faithful politi- 
cal Zionists among the Russians. Herzl depicted him in Alt- 
neuland as the first president of the Jewish state - “an oph- 
thalmologist from Russia, Dr. Eichenstam.” He was elected 
to the Zionist Actions Committee and at the Second Zionist 
Congress was appointed deputy of the Kiev district. At the 
Sixth Zionist Congress, Mandelstamm was among the enthu- 
siastic supporters of the *Uganda Scheme and fought for its 
acceptance even at the *Kharkov Conference. He organized 
the supporters of the plan to meet the challenge of the Rus- 
sian Zionists. After the Seventh Zionist Congress he joined I. 
*Zangwill and participated in the founding conference of the 
Jewish Territorial Organization (jTa). The pogroms that ac- 
companied the first Russian Revolution (1905-06) strength- 
ened his conviction that it was imperative to organize the flight 
of the Jews from Russia through Territorialism. He headed 
the emigration office established by the Territorialists in Kiev 
that concerned itself basically with organizing the emigration 
of Jews destined for *Galveston, Texas (under the Galveston 
Plan) with the aim of creating a Jewish Territorialist center in 
the southern United States. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.A. Friedman, in: Ha—Refuah, 18, no. 4 
(1940); Y. Slutsky, in: He-Avar, 4 (1956), 56-76; 5 (1957), 44-68; Th. 
Herzl, Complete Diaries (1960), index; I. Klausner, Be-Hitorer Am 
(1962), index; idem, Mi-Kattowitz ad Basel (1965), index. 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 
MANDL, SAADIA (1931— ), architect. Born in Novi Sad, 


Yugoslavia, he arrived in Palestine in 1938. He studied at 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, Paris, and at the Archeology School, 
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London, spending his internship period in Rome, Paris, and 
Stockholm. 

In 1960 he opened an independent office in Haifa; during 
1968/9 he resided in Jerusalem, where he held the position of 
dean of the Bezalel Art School. In later years he worked from 
Tel Aviv / (Old) Jaffa, which he helped to reconstruct. For his 
achievements he was awarded the Rokach Prize. He was chief 
architect of the Caesarea Development Corporation and from 
1965 served as chairman of the Council for the Preservation of 
the Architectural Heritage. For his projects in Jerusalem, he 
received the Uri Rozen Prize, together with Yaari and Fraen- 
kel, and the Sandberg Prize, together with Eli Gross, “for the 
renewal of the Neveh Sha‘anan quarter.” 

Mandl was considered one of the outstanding modern 


architects of Israel. 
[Zvi Loker (2"4 ed.)] 


MANDRAKE (Heb. Dx717 (diida’im)), Mandragora offici- 
anarum, a plant of the nightshade family native to the Medi- 
terranean region and related to the deadly Atropa belladonna. 
The mandrake is best known for its large, brown roots that can 
extend several feet into the ground and branch off into thick, 
bizarre shapes, even crudely resembling the human form. 
Since antiquity, the mandrake has been credited with aphro- 
disiac and fertility-producing powers as well as the ability to 
induce sleep, relieve pain, or serve as a purgative; it is one of 
the most frequently mentioned plants in folklore, preserved 
in literature from the Mediterranean basin from antiquity to 
the modern era. 

The earliest reference may be in Ugaritic literature of 
the 14 century B.c.£., where the term is found in relation to 
the goddess of love and war, Anat, whose brother Baal sends 
her a message concerning peace, love, and “passion” (ddym). 
Mandrakes appear twice in the Bible, in contexts suggesting 
that the plant had properties conducive to sex and conception. 
Perhaps in a word-play with d(w)d, “love,” it is mentioned in 
the Song of Songs (7:14) as having an odor that would arouse 
the lovers’ passion. The well-known story of Rachel and the 
mandrakes in Genesis 30:14-17 indicates that this plant was 
believed to aid conception, for the barren Rachel gives her 
sister and co-wife Leah a night with their husband Jacob in 
exchange for mandrakes procured by Leah’s son Reuben. The 
text reports that Rachel subsequently became pregnant when 
God heeded her. Her use of mandrakes provides an example 
of the magico-medical means for dealing with problems in- 
herent in the reproductive process, part of women’s religious 
culture in ancient Israel as in most traditional societies. That 
Rachel resorts to the ancient equivalent of a fertility drug is 
not at all contradictory to the overarching notion that divine 
providence is involved in overcoming barrenness; prayer along 
with actions we would consider magic were understood as 
complementary ways for women to become pregnant. 

Post-biblical lore and legends refer less to mandrake’s 
aphrodisiac qualities and more to its other medicinal prop- 
erties. Digging for mandrake roots was thought to be danger- 
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ous, with the animal pulling out the roots meeting a vicari- 
ous death for its master (Jos. Wars, 7:183ff.), a risk also found 
in other ancient writers, such as Theophrastus and Pliny. The 
Talmud’s prohibition against reciting biblical verses while up- 
rooting mandrakes (Tj Shab. 6:2, 8b), may allude to their sup- 
posedly lethal quality. Maimonides (Guide, 3:29) mentions that 
superstitious people are “deluded” about them. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 3 (1924), 363-8; H.N. and A.L. 
Moldenke, Plants of the Bible, no. 132 (1952), 137-9. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: M.H. Pope, Song of Songs (1977), 600, 647-50; C.B. Ran- 
dolph, “The Mandragora of the Ancients in Folklore and Medicine,” 
in: PAAAS, 12 (1924), 487-537; M. Zohary, Plants of the Bible (1982), 


188-89. 
[Jehuda Feliks / Carol Meyers (2"¢ ed.)] 


MANE-KATZ (originally Emanuel Katz; 1894-1962), French 
painter. Mané-Katz was born in Kremenchug, Ukraine. In 
1913 he went to study in Paris. He returned to Russia during 
World War 1, working and exhibiting in Petrograd. After the 
October Revolution of 1917 he returned to Kremenchug, where 
he taught art. As the city was the scene of continued fighting 
during the Civil War, there was little chance for him to work 
and in 1921 he migrated to Paris. He painted assiduously, and 
a decade later won a Gold Medal at the Paris World’s Fair for 
his painting “The Wailing Wall” In 1939, Mané-Katz was mo- 
bilized and on the fall of France was imprisoned briefly by 
the Germans. He managed to get to the United States, but 
returned to Paris after the war. Mané-Katz was an eminent 
Jewish representative of the School of *Paris. His output was 
prodigious. He painted so fervently and with so little concern 
for detail that he seems to be carried away by his own exu- 
berance. His color is sometimes blatant, but rarely coarse. His 
smaller works, particularly those of the 1920s, show an inten- 
sity of expression and a baroque ecstasy. The subject matter 
of his early works is exclusively Jewish — hasidic rabbis, tal- 
mudic students, fiddlers and beggars of the Pale of Settlement 
with meager bony faces and deep-set eyes, the same haggard 
figures placed against an almost barren background. He later 
painted the sights of Paris, orchestras, bullfights, the scenery 
of the Riviera, portraits, and numerous flower pieces, usually 
with a childlike delight in raw colors. He made several sculp- 
tures. He died in Israel and left his collection, including many 
fine specimens of Jewish ritual art, to the city of Haifa. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Ragon, Mané-Katz (Fr. and Eng., 1961); A. 
Werner, Mané-Katz (Eng., 1960); J. Aimot, Mané-Katz (Fr., 1933). 


[Alfred Werner] 


MANESSIER DE VESOUL (Menssier de Vezou; d. 1375), 
“procureur-général” and “commissaire” of the Jews of Langue- 
dOyl (central and northern France) during the reign of 
*Charles v (1364-80). He was a member of the family of Hé- 
liot de Vesoul, a banker of that town during the early 14'* 
century, and in 1349 he himself was expelled from Vesoul. It 
was Manessier who, in 1359, negotiated with Charles, duke of 
Normandy (subsequently King Charles v) for the return of the 
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Jews to France and then acted as the financial intermediary 
between the Jews of northern France and the monarchy - to 
his own personal profit as well. In 1374 he secured a further 
ten-year extension of the Jewish right of residence in France. 
When the Jews were once more obliged to wear a distinctive 
*badge, he and all his family were exempted. It is not certain 
whether it was this Manessier or a namesake who was involved 
in a lawsuit in 1365. After his death (between June 28 and Oc- 
tober 1375), his children, his eldest son in particular, succeeded 
to his functions and privileges (which included complete ex- 
emption from the payment of taxes). When his son Joseph 
was converted to Christianity in 1382, he recovered the fam- 
ily properties, which had previously been seized. Nothing is 
known of the family after this. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Lazard, in: Annuaire des Archives Israélites 
de France, 7 (1890/91), 52-56; R. Anchel, Juifs de France (1946), 115f. 
[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


°MANETHO (third century B.c.£.), Greco-Egyptian histo- 
rian. Manetho, native of Sebennytos, *Egypt, served as priest 
in Heliopolis. Thoroughly versed in Egyptian lore, he was also 
associated with the religious policy of the Ptolemaic dynasty, 
in particular with the introduction of the cult of Serapis. Ma- 
netho was the first Egyptian to give an account of the history 
of his country in Greek. A number of fragments from this 
work are preserved in Contra Apionem of *Josephus, who ap- 
parently did not draw from Manethos work at first hand, but 
from extracts in Hellenistic Jewish historians. The fragments 
fall into two categories, the first of which describes the ori- 
gin of the rule of the *Hyksos in Egypt (Jos., Apion 1:73ff.). 
Manetho (in accordance with later Egyptian accounts) writes 
that the Hyksos were a nation of alien conquerors who set fire 
to Egyptian towns, razed the temples of the gods, and treated 
the natives with cruelty. After their expulsion from Egypt, the 
Hyksos crossed the desert on their way to Syria, and in “the 
country called Judea” built a town, which they named Jeru- 
salem. Although Manetho does not mention the Jews by name, 
he is clearly referring to them. Josephus himself distinguishes 
between the first group of fragments of Manetho’s writings 
and the second (ibid., 1:228 ff.), “where he had recourse to fa- 
bles and current reports.” In this second group of fragments 
it is stated that the Egyptian king Amenophis wished to be 
granted a vision of the gods and on the advice of his name- 
sake, Amenophis son of Paapis, decided to purge the coun- 
try of lepers and other polluted persons. He collected 80,000 
people and sent them to work in the quarries east of the Nile. 
Afterward, acceding to their request, he assigned them Ava- 
ris, the ancient capital of the Hyksos, for settlement. Here they 
appointed as their leader one Osarsiph, a former priest of He- 
liopolis. Osarsiph decreed that his people should neither wor- 
ship the gods nor abstain from the flesh of animals reverenced 
by the Egyptians, and cultivate close connections only with 
members of their own confederacy. Similarly, he sent repre- 
sentatives to the inhabitants of Jerusalem, who had been ex- 
pelled from Egypt. Osarsiph’s people defeated the Egyptians 
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in a concerted effort, their behavior to the inhabitants being 
far worse than that of the Hyksos in their day. Here Manetho 
identifies Osarsiph with Moses. 

Some historians completely deny the authenticity of 
Manetho’ entire Osarsiph story, while some object only to 
his identification of Moses with Osarsiph. However, there are 
no convincing reasons for doubting the intended identifica- 
tion. The Osarsiph story throughout has much in common 
with such Egyptian tales as the “Prophecy of the Lamb” or the 
“Potter’s Oracle,” which could easily be fused with anti-Jewish 
elements. The biblical account of the Exodus challenged the 
Egyptians to provide a suitable answer, and anti-Jewish feel- 
ings were common in Egypt even before its conquest by the 
Greeks. It is therefore unnecessary to postdate Manethos ac- 
count to the later Ptolemaic period. The descriptions of the 
historian *Hecataeus show how easily the story of the Exodus 
was assimilated into the tale of the expulsion of the strangers 
because of calamities visited on the Egyptians. Nor was Ma- 
netho necessarily the first to combine the story of the lepers 
with Moses and the Jews. A synthesis, similar though not com- 
pletely identical, is encountered in subsequent writers. Nev- 
ertheless, Manetho may undoubtedly be considered a central 
figure in the emergence of the anti-Jewish polemical writings 
of Alexandrian-Greek literature. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: V. Tcherikover, Hellenistic Civilization and 
the Jews (1959), 361-4; Schuerer, Gesch, 3 (1909*), 529-31; A. von Guts- 
chmid, Kleine Schriften, 4 (1893), 419 ff.; E. Meyer, Aegyptische Chro- 
nologie (1904), 71ff.; Meyer Gesch, 2 pt. 1 (1928), 420-6; F. Staehelin, 
Anti-semitismus des Altertums (1905), 9 ff; W. Helck, Untersuchungen 
zu Manetho und den aegyptischen Koenigslisten (1956), 38ff. 


[Menahem Stern] 


°MANETTI, GIANNOZZO (1396-1459), Hebraist and hu- 
manist. Manetti acquired a wide knowledge of Hebrew lan- 
guage and literature and was even taught to speak Hebrew by 
a Jewish teacher (later baptized) who lived with him. Manetti 
took lessons also from a Florentine Jew named Immanuel 
(probably the loan-banker Manuelo of San Miniato), giv- 
ing him instruction in philosophy in exchange. Many of the 
Hebrew manuscripts in the Vatican library were originally 
in Manetti’s possession. He made a Latin translation of the 
Psalms, which he defended against its critics in a five-volume 
work. In 1447 Sigismondo Malatesta of Rimini organized a 
religious *disputation at his court between Manetti and Jew- 
ish scholars. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: U. Cassuto, Ebrei a Firenze nell’ eta del Rinas- 
cimento (1918), 275-7; C. Roth, Jews in the Renaissance (1959), 103, 
139-40, index; Vespasiano da Bisticci, Vite di uomini illustri, ed. by 
L. Frati, 2 (1893), 33-200 (abbr. Eng. tr. by W.G. and E. Waters, Ves- 
pasiano Memoirs (1926), 372-95); W. Zorn, Gianozzo Manetti, seine 
Stellung in der Renaissance (Endingen, 1939). 


[Umberto (Moses David) Cassuto] 


MANEVICH, LEV YEFIMOVICH (Izrailovich: pseud. 
Eten (Etienne), 1898-1945), Soviet intelligence agent. Be- 
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tween 1910 and 1917 Manevich lived and studied in Geneva. 
In 1918 he volunteered for service in the Red Army and joined 
the Communist Party. From 1918 to 1920 he was the commis- 
sar of an armored train, the commander of a special unit. He 
graduated from the Higher School for Staff Service of the 
Command Staff (1921) and the Military Academy (1924). He 
served in the Intelligence Directorate of the Red Army (GRu - 
Glavnoye Razvedovatelnoye Upravlenie) from 1935 with the 
rank of colonel. From the mid-1920s until 1936 he carried out 
intelligence activities, mainly in Austria, Germany, Italy, and 
Spain. In 1936 he was arrested by Italian counterintelligence 
and sentenced to 12 years imprisonment. However, even in 
prison he continued to collect and transmit valuable informa- 
tion. In 1943 he was handed over to the Nazis and imprisoned 
in the concentration camps of Mauthausen and Melk and Eb- 
enze. Although severely ill, he exhibited great willpower and 
courage by participating in the anti-fascist underground. In 
May 1945 he was liberated by the American army but died later 
that year. In 1965 he was posthumously awarded the honor of 
Hero of the Soviet Union. 


[The Shorter Jewish Encyclopaedia in Russian (24 ed.)] 


MANGER, ITZIK (1901-1969), Yiddish poet, dramatist, 
novelist. Born in Czernowitz, his first poem was published 
in 1921 in the Romanian Yiddish journal Kultur, and his first 
book of poems was Shtern Oyfn Dakh (“Stars on the Roof,’ 
1929), where he combined folksong and bardic simplicity with 
sophisticated stanzaic structures and technical skill. The po- 
ems express delight in the entire universe and find beauty and 
value even in suffering and sorrow. In 1929 Manger moved to 
Warsaw, where he published more mature poems in Lamtern 
in Vint (“Lantern in the Wind,’ 1933). In his Khumesh Lider 
(“Bible Poems,” 1935), patriarchal figures are portrayed as 
Eastern Europe shtetl Jews. Thus when Abraham welcomes 
the three angels, he is the pious Reb Avrom, ina silk skullcap 
and smoking a pipe; in speaking to Sarah, colloquial Yiddish 
expressions naturally spice his conversation. Manger’s Megile- 
Lider (“Scroll Songs,” 1936) recast the traditional Purim play 
as dramatic lyrics. He added new incidents and characters to 
the biblical narrative, such as the rivalry between the tailor’s 
apprentice Fastrigosse and King Ahasuerus for the love of 
Esther. These ironic and sentimental lyrics were enthusiasti- 
cally received when staged as a musical in Israel in 1967 and 
again in the United States (in English, 1968; music by Dov 
Seltzer). Manger also adapted *A.Goldfaden’s plays for a post- 
Goldfaden generation; most successfully Di Kishefmakhern 
(“The Witch”) and Dray Hotsmakhs (“Three Hotsmakhs,’1936, 
1937). He paid tribute to Goldfaden, Eliakum Zunser, Berl 
Broder, and other predecessors with imaginative essays in 
Noente Geshtaltn (“Intimate Portraits,” 1938, 1961; also in 
Shriftn in Proze “Writings in Prose,’ 1980). His most piquant 
tale is the imaginative novel, Dos Bukh fun Gan-Eydn (1939; 
English tr. by L. Wolf, The Book of Paradise, 1965), in which 
Shmuel-Abba, formerly an angel and now a newborn, relates 
his prenatal adventures in Paradise. The story is a satire on 
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the imagined Eden and the harsh realities of Jewish life and 
human foibles. 

Manger was most productive in Warsaw, where he also 
published Felker Zingen (“People Sing;’1936), Demerung 
in Shpigl (“Twilight in the Mirror, 1937), Far Yugnt (“For 
the Young,” 1937), Velvl Zbarzher Shraybt Briv tsu Malkele 
der Sheyner (“Velvl Zbarzher Writes Letters to Malkele the 
Beautiful,” 1937). He left Warsaw in 1938 for Paris. After 
unsuccessful attempts to reach Palestine and the United 
States, he escaped to London where he published Volkns ibern 
dakh (“Clouds over the Roof; 1942), Hotsmakh Shpil (“Hots- 
makh Play,” 1947), and Der Shnayder-gezeln Notte Manger 
Zingt (“The Tailor-Apprentice Notte Manger Sings,’ 1948). In 
1951 he moved to New York, where his volume of selected 
poems Lid un Balade (“Poems and Ballads”) was published 
in 1952, and then in 1967, to Israel. His poems were trans- 
lated into Hebrew, the principal European languages (English 
in S. Betsky, Onions and Cucumbers and Plums (1958), and 
in J. Leftwich, The Golden Peacock (1961)), and were in- 
cluded in the uNEsco anthology of world poetry in 1961. His 
short story “The Adventures of Hershl Summerwind” is in I. 
Howe and E. Greenberg, Treasury of Yiddish Stories (1965), 
438-46. New translations of his work continued to be pub- 
lished. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.H. Jeshurin, biblio. in Noente Geshtaltn 
(1961); LNYL, 5 (1963), 435-43; M. Ravitch, Mayn Leksikon (1945), 
125-7; N. Meisel, Forgeyer un Mittseitler (1946), 394-407; S. Bickel, 
Shrayber fun Mayn Dor (1958), 133-44; J. Glatstein, In Tokh Genu- 
men (1956), 306-14; S. Liptzin, Maturing of Yiddish Literature (1970), 
232-8; Y. Mark, in: JBA, 28 (1970/71). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ch. 
Kazdan, Itsik Manger (1968); idem, Di Letste Tkufe in Itsik Mangers 
Lebn un Shafung (1973); Y. Panner, Shtrikhn tsum Portret fun Itsik 
Manger (1976); Y. Hoffer, Itsik Manger (1979); D.G. Roskies and L. 
Woolf (eds), The World According to Itzik: Selected Poetry and Prose 
(2002); A. Shpiglblat, Bloe Vinklen: Itsik Manger - Lebn, Lid un 


Balade (2002). 
[Sol Liptzin / Helen Beer (24 ed.)] 


MANHEIM, BILHAH (1929- ), Israeli sociologist special- 
izing in the sociology of work and considered one of the lead- 
ing scholars in the field. At the Industrial Engineering Faculty 
of the Technion she taught many executives how to manage 
human resources. Manheim was born in Germany and immi- 
grated to Israel with her family in 1936. She received her B.Sc. 
from the University of Kansas in 1951. In 1953 she completed 
her M.A. and in 1957 her Ph.D. from the University of Illinois. 
From 1957 she taught sociology at the Technion and from 1959 
to 1969 she lectured at Haifa University. In 1980 she became 
a professor at the Technion. From 1981 until her retirement 
in 1997 she directed the Yigal Allon Chair for Human Sci- 
ences in Work. During these years she was visiting professor 
at universities in the U.S. and Australia. She was also a mem- 
ber of several academic societies and associations as well as 
public bodies. She published many articles and a number of 
books, such as The Influence of Reference Groups and Mem- 
bership Groups on the Self-Image (1957) and The Human Fac- 
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tor in Work (co-author, 1965). In 2003 she was awarded the 


Israel Prize in sociology. 
[Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 


MANI (Mana ti; fourth century c.£.), Palestinian amora. His 
teachers were firstly his father *Jonah,R. Yose (TJ, Ter. 8:9, 46a; 
Sanh. 3:6, 21a), and then R. Judah 111 (TJ, Pes. 6:1, 33a; Bezah 
1:1, 60a); he also referred to Hezekiah as his teacher (TJ, Ber. 
3:5, 6d, et al.). He visited Caesarea where he attended lectures 
by R. Isaac b. Eliashib (Ta’an. 23b) and other scholars of that 
town (e.g., Oshaya b. Shemi, Zerikah, etc). In his early years he 
lived in Tiberias, but later R. Hanina (or Hananiah), the head 
of the academy in Sepphoris, retired in his favor (TJ, Pes. 6:1, 
33a) and he remained there until his death (Eccl. R. 11:3). He 
held halakhic discussions with Zeira 11 (Mak. 22a). Z. Frankel 
dates his death in 399 c.k. (the view of I. Halevy that it was be- 
fore 355 is untenable). It is not known whether he outlived R. 
Judah 111 (the statement in Weiss, Dor, vol. 3, p. 102 is due to a 
mistranslation of a passage in TJ, Ber. 3:1, 6a: “When R. Judah's 
sister died, Mani did not attend her funeral”). He appears to 
have been strict and uncompromising in his halakhic rulings, 
and he expressed his strong doubts as to the correctness of the 
permission granted by his father and R. Yose for bread to be 
baked on the Sabbath for the army of Ursicinus (c. 353 C.E.; 
TJ, Sanh. 3:5, 21b), despite that fact, in a case of extreme emer- 
gency he permitted the bakers of Sepphoris to sell their bread 
in the market on the Sabbath for the army of Proclus (ibid.; 
see Lieberman, in: JQR, 36 (1946), 352-3). He also refused to 
agree that agricultural activity take place during the sabbati- 
cal year in a place called Yabluna on the grounds that it was 
not in Erez Israel proper. On one occasion he strongly disap- 
proved of his teacher, Judah, making appointments for money 
(TJ, Bik. 3:3, 65d). Most of his teachings are in halakhah, but 
the few in aggadah are of great interest. He explained Saul’s 
reluctance to exterminate the Amalekites, including their 
children and cattle, on the grounds that they were innocent 
according to the Torah (Yoma 22b). He also taught that recit- 
ing the Shema at its proper time was greater than studying the 
Torah (Ber. 10b). Mani was apparently not altogether easy to 
get on with. Not only was he not on good terms with the pa- 
triarch and his household, who distressed him so much that 
he had to pray for relief, but in his domestic life he was also 
unhappy (Ta’an. 23b). 

In addition to R. Mani, there was an earlier amora called 
Mana and it is not always certain which is meant. In Ecclesi- 
astes Rabbah 5:4-5 both are found. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Weiss, Dor, 3 (1904*), 102-3; Halevy, Dorot, 
2 (1923), 373-84; Hyman, Toledot, s.v.; Epstein, Mishnah, 399-404; 


H. Albeck, Mavo la-Talmudim (1969), 398. 
[Harry Freedman] 


MANI, family in Iraq and Erez Israel. According to family 
tradition, the family is of Davidic origin and its name is an 
acrostic of Mi-Geza Nezer Yishai. 

ELIJAH BEN SULEIMAN (1818-1899), one of the best- 
known Iraqi rabbis, was born in Baghdad, where he studied 
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at the Beit Zilka rabbinical academy and was one of the out- 
standing pupils of R. Abdallah *Somekh. In 1856 he settled in 
Erez Israel, first in Jerusalem, but two years later he moved to 
Hebron. He played a prominent role in the development of 
the Jewish community there. In 1865 he was appointed chief 
rabbi of Hebron and retained this post until his death. By na- 
ture an unassuming and generous man, he was outspoken and 
adamant in matters of religious observance. He made several 
journeys on behalf of the Hebron community: to India in 1873; 
Egypt, 1872 and 1878; and Baghdad 1880. In 1879-80 a fierce ar- 
gument broke out between R. Elijah and two prominent mem- 
bers of the community, Mercado Romano and R. Rahamim 
Joseph Franco, which split the community into two factions. 
In the end R. Elijah’s views prevailed. R. Elijah wrote several 
books dealing with traditional and mystical Jewish studies. 
Of these, the following were published: Zikhronot Eliyahu, a 
collection of religious precepts, arranged in alphabetical or- 
der, of which two parts appeared (Jerusalem, 1936, 1938); and 
Karnot Zaddik (Baghdad, 1867). Many of his responsa were 
published in the Jerusalem Meassef and in the writings of con- 
temporary rabbinic scholars. 
[Abraham Ben-Yaacob] 

SULEIMAN MENAHEM (1850-1924), Elijah’s eldest son, was 
appointed rosh av bet din in Hebron when his father died. Af- 
ter the death of Hayyim Hezekiah *Medini, he was elected 
chief rabbi of Hebron. 1sRAEL (1887-1966), the son of SHA- 
LOM EZEKIEL, Elijah’s second son, studied law in Paris. Dur- 
ing the British Mandate he was appointed magistrate (1927) 
and district judge in Jaffa (1932). In 1936 he became the first 
Jewish judge in the newly established Tel Aviv district court. 
ISAAC MALCHIEL (1860-1933), Elijah’s fourth son, became a 
district judge in Hebron. He was an enthusiastic supporter of 
*Herzl. In 1901 he moved to Jerusalem to practice law. From 
1926 to 1929 he was district judge in Jaffa. His sons-in-law were 
Daniel *Auster and Giulio *Racah. ELIJAH MOSES (1907- ), 
great-grandson of Elijah, during the Mandatory regime served 
as a lecturer in the Jerusalem law school. In 1948 he was ap- 
pointed judge in the district court of Jerusalem, and from 
1962 he served as a justice of the Supreme Court of Israel. His 
brother ABRAHAM (1922- ) was professor of physics at the 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem. MAZAL (Mathilda) *mos- 
SERI was the daughter of Isaac Malchiel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Mani, Rabbi Eliyahu Mani (1936); A. Ben- 
Yacov, in: Hemdat Yisrael ... le-Zekher Rabbi H. H. Medini (1946), 
89-97; O. Avisar (ed.), Sefer Hevron (1970), 100-7, 132-4, 153-4. 


MANI, EZRA (1913-2005), Israeli lexicographer. Born in 
Bagdad, Iraq, where he received his elementary education in 
Jewish schools and in the Ahiever youth movement, whose 
goal was to spread the Hebrew book, he immigrated to Israel 
in 1934, taught Arabic, enlisted in the 1pF in 1948, and served 
in the Intelligence Department of the pr, in which he was 
a colonel. Though he did not receive any academic training, 
he is the author of The Mani Dictionary on Arabic military 
terms and of their Hebrew equivalents, including 10,000 
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entries based on Arabic documents, military reviews, Tv, 
films, and colloquial Arabic from several Arab countries. 
This dictionary aids Intelligence operations and to date only 
exists in a computerized on-line internal 1pF edition. His 
work is considered highly original by international stan- 
dards. Mani received the Israel Prize in 1976 for services to 
Arabic linguistics and was the first military officer to have 
won this prize. 


MANICHAEISM, a system of religious beliefs and doctrines 
named after Mani or Manes (c. 215-275), who lived and taught 
in Persia. In his youth he seems to have associated with Jew- 
ish-Christian (Elchasaite) sectarians. Manes was put to death 
for his heretical doctrines, but his teachings spread from the 
Middle East to Rome and to North Africa where they had nu- 
merous adherents in the fourth century. Manichaean docu- 
ments have also been found in Chinese Turkestan. A curious 
mixture of diverse gnostic, Persian-Zoroastrian, and other 
dualistic doctrines (see *Dualism), Manichaeism preached a 
severe asceticism, including vegetarianism, and survived in 
small and often clandestine sects into the Middle Ages. 

Several heretical movements in medieval Christianity 
are thought to have been influenced, directly or indirectly, by 
Manichaean sects. Manichaean doctrines seem to have been 
very influential also during the first centuries of Islam, as wit- 
nessed by the anti-dualistic polemics of orthodox apologists 
and theologians. Dualistic attacks on traditional teachings ap- 
pear in the ninth and tenth centuries and had to be countered 
by a polemic reminiscent in some ways of the early rabbinic 
polemic against gnostic dualism (shetei rashuyyot). Saadiah 
argues against dualism both in his Book of Beliefs and Opin- 
ions and in his polemical tract against Hiwi al-Balkhi. The 
dualism, however, which he attacked was not just of the Zo- 
roastrian type but seems to have been indebted to contempo- 
rary Manichaeism. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Widengren, Mani and Manichaeism 
(1965); J. Darmesteter, in: REJ, 28 (1889), 1-15; H. Puech, Le Mani- 


chéisme (1949). 
[R.J. Zwi Werblowsky] 


MANI LEIB (pseudonym of Mani Leib Brahinsky; 1883- 
1953), Yiddish poet. Born in Nizhyn (Chernigov district, 
Ukraine), Mani Leib arrived in the U.S. in 1905 after hav- 
ing participated in the Russian revolutionary movement. He 
immediately began publishing poems in New York's leading 
Yiddish periodicals and in the anthologies of the American 
Yiddish literary movement Di Yunge, which had impres- 
sionistic, art-for-art’s-sake poetic principles that Leib helped 
to establish and followed faithfully. Largely eschewing social 
concerns, he crafted formally unified poems that affirmed a 
belief in the ability of art to compensate for human suffering. 
His “sound poems” drew renewed attention to the Yiddish 
language through their skillful use of alliteration and repeti- 
tion. His most prolific year was 1918 when 11 of his collections 
appeared. His ballads and tales were incorporated into the 
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Yiddish school curriculum and formed the basis of his wide- 
spread popularity. In 1925 he was coeditor, with Zishe *Landau 
and Reuben “Iceland, of Inzel (“Island”), one of the principal 
anthologies of Di Yunge. His reputation continued to grow af- 
ter his death, when several volumes were published: Lider un 
Baladn (“Songs and Ballads,” 2 vols. 1955); Sonetn (“Sonnets,” 
1961); the former volume was reprinted in 1963 with parallel 
Hebrew translations by Shimshon Meltzer, and an introduction 
by Itzik *Manger, who was in many respects a kindred spirit. 
The second volume of Lider un Baladn contains a short auto- 
biographical sketch as well as an extensive bibliography. Mani 
Leib’s lifelong relationship with the poet Rochelle Weprinsky is 
documented in Briv: 1918-1953 (“Letters: 1918-53,’ 1980). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 2 (1927), 306-10; LNYL, 5 
(1963), 450-7; J. Glatstein, In Tokh Genumen (1956), 113-21; S.D. Singer, 
Dikhter un Prozaiker (1959), 5-54; A. Tabachnik, Dikhter un Dikhtung 
(1965), 140-69. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Bass, Mani Leib: Mono- 
grafye (1978); R. Wisse, A Little Love in Big Manhattan (1988). 


[Sol Liptzin / Alisa Braun (274 ed.)] 


MANILOW, BARRY (Barry Alan Pincus; 1943- ), U.S. 
singer, producer, and songwriter. Born in New York, Manilow 
graduated from Eastern District High School in Brooklyn, af- 
ter which he attended the Juilliard School of Music. Manilow 
entered the music business writing commercial jingles, such as 
“Tm stuck on Band-Aids.” He became rich singing the popu- 
lar “You Deserve a Break Today” (1973) commercial for the 
McDonald’s hamburger empire. Soon after, Manilow became 
Bette Midler’s record producer and then turned performer 
himself. His first record, Mandy (1974), went straight to num- 
ber one on the charts and sold four million singles. Manilow 
then adapted a Chopin sonata and turned it into the hit song 
“Magic” (1975). Subsequently he recorded a long succession 
of top-selling singles (not all of which he wrote), such as “It’s 
a Miracle” (1975), “I Write the Songs” (1976), “This One's for 
You” (1976), “Weekend in New England” (1976), “Looks Like 
We Made It” (1977), “Copacabana” (1978), “Can't Smile with- 
out You” (1978), “Even Now” (1978), “Ready to Take a Chance 
Again” (1978), “What a Friend You Turned Out to Be” (1983), 
and “Sometimes When We Touch” (1997). Rated the number 
one adult contemporary artist of all time, Manilow had an 
unprecedented run of 25 consecutive Top 40 hits in the 1970s 
and 1980s. In 1978, five of his albums were on the charts at 
the same time, a record that has been equaled only by Frank 
Sinatra and Johnny Mathis. 

Among his innumerable honors and awards, Manilow 
won a Grammy (“Copacabana,’ 1978); an Emmy (The Barry 
Manilow Special, 1977); and a Tony (Barry Manilow on Broad- 
way, 1977); and he was nominated for an Academy Award 
(Best Song: “Ready to Take a Chance Again” in Foul Play, 
1978). In 2002 he was inducted into the Songwriters Hall of 
Fame in New York. 

In 1994 his two-act musical Barry Manilow’ Copaca- 
bana - The Musical premiered in the U.K. His next theatrical 
project, Harmony, was a musical based on the true story of 
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the Comedian Harmonists, a talented group of male singers 
(three of whom were Jewish) who performed in Nazi Ger- 
many until 1934. 

With more than 30 albums to his credit and reportedly 
having made his last grand tour, Manilow signed a long-term 
contract with the Las Vegas Hilton theater, performing Barry 
Manilow: Music and Passion. 

Manilow wrote the autobiographical Sweet Life: Adven- 
tures on the Way to Paradise in 1987. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Butler, Barry Manilow: A Biography (2001); 
M. Strunk, The Whole World Sings: The Fans behind Barry Manilow 
(1999); A. Clarke, The Magic of Barry Manilow (1981); T. Jasper, Barry 


Manilow (1981). 
[Jonathan Licht / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


°MANIN, DANIELE (1804-1857), Italian patriot. Manin’s 
father belonged to the Jewish Medina family who had been 
converted to Christianity. In 1848 he became president of the 
revived Venetian Republic and was ultimately appointed “dic- 
tator.”” The revolutionary government which he headed dis- 
tinguished itself by its moderation and financial profits. His 
cabinet included two Jews: Leon Pincherle as minister of ag- 
riculture and Isaac Pesaro Maurogonato as minister of com- 
merce. After leading fruitlessly the heroic resistance of the 
city in the long siege by the Austrians, he went into exile in 
Paris, where he died. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.M. Trevelyan, Manin and the Venetian 
Revolution (1923); C. Roth, Venice (1930), 364-6; Milano, Italia, 363; 
A. Ottolenghi, in: RMI, 5 (1930/31), 25-35. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
P. Galletto, La vita di Daniele Manin e lepopea veneziana del 1848-49 
(1999); E. Padova, Daniele Manin lo chiamava il ‘mago’: saggi (1999); E. 
Capuzzo, “Gli ebrei e la rivoluzione di Venezia, 1848-49,” in: Costitu- 


enti e Costituzioni (2002), 427-42. 
[Giorgio Romano] 


MANISCHEWITZ, HIRSCH (1891-1943), U.S. Orthodox 
rabbi, business executive, and philanthropist. Manischewitz, 
who was born in Cincinatti, Ohio, was educated in Palestine 
at several yeshivot during 1901-14. While there he helped or- 
ganize charitable organizations, and, upon his return to Cin- 
cinnati in 1914, he continued his philanthropic activities, serv- 
ing as president of the Orthodox Jewish Orphan’s Home. With 
his brothers he helped maintain the Rabbi Ber Manischewitz 
Yeshivah of Jerusalem from 1914 until 1943. Moving to New 
York in 1931, Manischewitz served from that time until his 
death as an officer of the family B. Manischewitz Baking Co. 
and helped to build it up into one of the largest manufacturers 
of Jewish food products in the United States. He was the U.S. 
representative of over 30 Palestinian and European institutions 
and organizations of Jewish higher learning. He also served as 
vice president of the Mizrachi Organization of America, and 
executive board member of Yeshiva College and of the Ortho- 
dox Jewish Congregations of America and Canada. 


MANISSA, identical with the ancient Magnesia, today the 
chief town of the Turkish province bearing the same name, 
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MANISSA 


N.E. of *Izmir. A Jewish community probably existed in Man- 
issa from the first century c.E., but there is no extant infor- 
mation on it. During the Byzantine period, there was a con- 
gregation in the town and a synagogue, Ez ha-Hayyim. After 
the Ottoman conquest of Istanbul, according to the Surgun 
system, the Sultan Mehmet 11 transferred the Jews of Man- 
issa to Istanbul and the Jewish community of Manissa ceased 
to exist. After 1492, however, groups of Jews expelled from 
Spain arrived in Manissa; they founded two congregations 
and two synagogues, Lorca and Toledo. Later, as a result of 
a dispute which broke out in the town, a third congregation, 
Shalom, was established. At the end of the 15‘ century, there 
were more than 100 Jewish families in the town. Rabbi Eliahu 
Mizrachi writes in a responsum dated after 1504: “But in our 
case, while in the town of Magnesia people from these places 
stay there only occasionally, the Sephardim came and settled 
by themselves without any strangers among them.” In the 16" 
century there was a yeshivah in Manissa, and in the second 
half of that century the physician and scholar Rabbi Shem Tov 
Melamed lived and wrote there and in Uskiib. A document 
from the year 1530/31 notes 88 Jewish families and 33 Jewish 
bachelors in the city. In 1543 a regulation was passed by the 
Toledo and Lorca congregations in which they forbade the 
establishment of a new congregation for a period of 20 years. 
In the 16 century there existed in the community a society 
for the ransoming of captives and a hevra kaddisha society, a 
cemetery, and other charity institutions. In 1575, according to 
a Turkish document, there were 117 Jewish households and 10 
bachelors in the city. 

In the 17 century there were three synagogues in Man- 
issa before the large-scale emigration from the city. The Jews 
of Manissa suffered from the attacks of the Cellali gangs at 
the beginning of the century. These bands attacked Manissa 
in 1632 and plundered the Jewish community, and most of the 
Jews lost their property. With the rising importance of Izmir, 
and as a result of a plague which broke out in the town in 1617, 
many families left for Izmir. During this period the local rabbi 
was R. Aaron *Lapapa. Many Jews followed *Shabbetai Zevi'’s 
movement in 1665-66. During the 17'"-19'" centuries there 
existed in Manissa an Ashkenazi congregation and a Sephardi 
one. Three Jewish cemeteries and some tombstones from the 
176 century have survived, the oldest of which is dated 1646. 
In 1671 the community was very poor and could not pay taxes 
to the government, because most of the Jews had left the city. 
In 1702 the traveler Tourenfort found in Manissa three syna- 
gogues, and another traveler, Pococke, wrote in 1733 that most 
of the merchandise in the city was concentrated in the hands 
of the Jews. The old charity institutions existed throughout 
the *Ottoman period and for halakhic questions the Jews of 
Manissa turned frequently to the rabbis of Izmir. In 1692 the 
Hebron emissary Rabbi Nissim Rozilio visited the community. 
In the responsa literature of the 16" and 17 centuries many 
regulations and minhagim of the community are recorded. 
Many old minhagim and traditions are mentioned in the 19 
century by Rabbi Hayyim Falaji of Izmir. A known rabbi in 
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APOSTASY 


According to strict halakhah an apostate who reverts to 
Judaism requires no special ritual since technically he never 
left it. However, there are authorities who require some sym- 
bolic act. He is therefore required to confess his sins and re- 
pent of them before a collegium of three rabbis and pronounce 
that henceforth he will keep the laws of Judaism. Some au- 
thorities require ritual immersion in a mikveh as in the case of 
proselytes (Isserles to Sh. Ar., yD 268:12). The law is consider- 
ably more lenient with regard to the reversion of the Marranos 
and other anusim who were forced to assume another religion 
against their will or out of fear for their lives, and they are im- 
mediately and automatically reaccepted into the community 
when they express such a desire (Simeon b. Zemah Duran, 
Tashbez (Amsterdam, 1738), 15a-b; Maimonides, Epistle to 
Yemen, ed. and tr. by A.S. Halkin, 1952). 


MARRIAGE. A marriage, celebrated in accordance with Jew- 
ish law between two apostates or an apostate and a Jew, is valid 
and the parties are husband and wife according to Jewish law 
(Yev. 30b; Sh. Ar. EH 44:9; Tashbez, loc. cit.; see Mixed *Mar- 
riage). Hence, neither of them can contract another marriage 
with a Jew until their said existing marriage is dissolved by 
divorce, valid under Jewish law, or death (ibid.). If their mar- 
riage was celebrated according to the tenets of another faith, 
they are not considered married in Jewish law (even if they live 
together as husband and wife), and consequently they do not 
require a divorce. Nor, in this case, is there any room for ap- 
plying the presumption that a person does not have licentious 
sexual intercourse which is the usual basis for the assumption 
that the cohabitation (biah) constituted an act of kiddushin, 
since that presumption applies only in circumstances where 
there is reason to assume that the parties, in cohabiting to- 
gether, intended a kiddushin to come about thereby in accor- 
dance with Jewish law, a possibility excluded in this case in 
view of the apostate’s denial of the Jewish faith and his con- 
tracting the marriage according to the tenets of another faith 
(for differing views on this point, see Israel b. Pethahiah Is- 
serlein, Terumat ha-Deshen, 1, 64-65, 83-84; Isaac b. Sheshet, 
Responsa, no. 11; PDR, 7:35, 39-44 as against 54-56). 


status. A child born of an apostate mother is a Jew, regard- 
less of the stage at which she became an apostate, and if he 
marries a Jewess, even if she is an apostate, the marriage is 
valid (Maim. Yad, Ishut, 4:15). 


pivorce. Although generally divorce is considered to be toa 
woman's detriment, since she is deemed to prefer the married 
state (Yev. 118b), this factor is disregarded when one of the par- 
ties is an apostate. Since an apostate wife is suspected as trans- 
gressing all the commandments of the Torah, including adul- 
tery, she becomes prohibited to her husband (see *Adultery); 
and, as a married woman, prohibited to any other man. It can 
therefore be only to her benefit to be released from the bonds 
of marriage. Similarly, when the husband becomes an apostate: 
his wife will prefer a divorce to living with an apostate (Isserles, 
Sh. Ar., EH 14035; 154:1; Solomon b. Abraham Adret, Responsa, 
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1162). Hence, even though, generally, a divorce does not take 
effect until the get (“bill of divorcement”) has been delivered 
to the wife personally, or to an agent appointed by her for this 
purpose, in accordance with the halakhic rule that “one can- 
not act to a person's disadvantage without his knowledge or 
consent” (lit., “in his absence”; Yev. 118b), in this case, how- 
ever, once the get reaches the hands of the agent, appointed 
not by the wife, but by the court or by her husband, it takes 
immediate effect, on the grounds of the opposite rule that “one 
may confer a benefit upon a person without his knowledge 
or consent” (Sh. Ar., EH 140:5; Isserlein, Terumat ha-Deshen, 
1, 209, 237; (for Levirate Marriage and Halizah with regard to 
an apostate — see *Levirate Marriage). 


COMPETENCY AS A WITNESS. Jewish law holds the testimony 
of an apostate to be unreliable, since he disavows the whole of 
the Torah and is therefore liable to be untruthful, even though 
he is considered a Jew from the point of view of his personal 
status. However, in accordance with the regulations which aim 
at easing the lot of an *agunah (“deserted wife”), who has to 
establish death of her husband in order to remarry, the hala- 
khah provides that the testimony of an apostate is admissable 
for this purpose provided that he makes the revelant statement 
in the course of casual conversation (“mesiah lefi tummo”) and 
not as formal evidence. 


INHERITANCE. In strict law, a son is heir to his father by the 
mere fact of kinship (Num. 27:8; BB 108a and 111a; and Codes) 
and accordingly his right is retained by the apostate son and 
for the same reason his father inherits him. However, the apos- 
tate having sinned, the court is authorized, if it so sees fit, to 
penalize him, excluding him from his father’s inheritance by 
way of his portion passing to heirs who have not apostatized 
on the strength of the rule of Hefker bet din hefker (i.e., the 
court has the power of expropriation) as well as in order to dis- 
courage apostasy (Kid. 18a; and Codes; Asher b. Jehiel, Piskei 
ha-Rosh to Kid. 22). A contrary opinion quoted by Solomon 
b. Abraham “*Adret in the name of *Hai Gaon (Responsa 292) 
has not been adopted by the majority of the posekim. 


MOURNING RITES. The general opinion of the codifiers is 
that mourning rites should not be observed at the death of 
an apostate (Sanh. 6,6; Sh. Ar., yD 345:5) unless, according to 
some authorities, he met a sudden death in which case it is 
assumed that he repented (Isserles to Sh. Ar., yD 3.40; 5; cf. 157 
and HM 266:2). It was however customary in some circles to 
observe the mourning rites at the apostasy of a child. 


IN THE STATE OF ISRAEL. The foregoing rules are gener- 
ally followed in the interpretation of laws with reference to 
the question of determining the legal status of an apostate, 
unless the context or the purpose of the law requires a differ- 
ent construction. The question of whether the term “Jew” in 
the “Law of Return, 1950,” which entitled “every Jew” to en- 
ter Israel as an immigrant, included an apostate, or whether 
an apostate could be registered as being of Jewish national- 
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MANITOBA 


the community in the 18" century was Raphael Abraham 
Mazliah (d. 1784). 

At the beginning of the 19" century, the synagogues were 
renovated and a plot of land was consecrated for a new cem- 
etery. In 1837, 200 Jews died of the plague. In 1838 the Jewish 
community numbered about 1,200, and in 1873 about 3,000. 
The main families of the community in the 19" century were 
Alazraki, Algranati, Gomel, Danon, Mazliah, Franco, Cohen, 
Levy, Ben-Djoya, Polity, Ninio, Nahom, Shikar, Shochet, Gar- 
gir, Lere’ah, Pessoah, Ashkenazi, Azar, Shalom, Buenavida, 
Israel, Dayan, Saban, Simsolou, Cherkerdji, Conforte, Misriel, 
Tobi, Beja, Mendes, Janon, Gagin, Sereno, Armaltes, Gayero, 
Faradji, Cheres, Mizrahi, Gourdji, and Uziel. There were blood 
libels against the Jews in the town in 1883 and 1893. In 1892 
the first school for boys was founded, and in 1896 this was fol- 
lowed by a school for girls. Both were administered by the * Al- 
liance Israélite Universelle. Rabbi Baruch Kalomity (d. 1825) 
was active in Manissa and Izmir. The rabbis of the community 
in the second half of the 19" century and at the beginning of 
the 20» were Abraham Mazliah (d. 1861); Moshe Mazliah, the 
author of the halakhic book Em ha-Banim (died in Jerusalem); 
David Gomel (d. 1904); and Hayyim Mazliah (d. 1906). The 
last hakham bashi, Rabbi Hayyim Nahum, was born in Man- 
issa. At the end of the 19" century many local Jews immigrated 
to America, Egypt, South Africa, and other places. At the be- 
ginning of the 20" century the Jewish community numbered 
about 2,000, out of a total population of some 40,000. Dur- 
ing this period two additional synagogues were built. The 
president of the community in 1908-18 was Bechor Abraham 
Gomel. After the conquest of the region by the Greeks in 1919, 
the Jews continued to support the Turks. They did not fly the 
Greek flag on their institutions and did not attend the Con- 
gress (August 1922) which demanded autonomy for Izmir and 
its surroundings. When the Greeks retreated in 1922, a great 
fire broke out in the town, as a result of which a number of 
Jewish institutions, including the yeshivah, were destroyed. In 
the late 1930s the community numbered only 30 families. The 
principal occupations of the Jews were commerce - the export 
of agricultural products (fruit, tobacco, and raisins) and the 
import of manufactured goods - and crafts - tailoring, shoe- 
making, money changing; there were also some farm owners. 
A few Jews served as physicians in the government hospitals, 
as judges, and as translators in the foreign consulates of the 
town. In the mid-20" century many families immigrated 
to the U.S., South Africa, Egypt, and Israel. By 1970 no Jews 
were living in Manissa. In a work by the Turkish writer Nazim 
Hikmet, written in 1936, there appears a historical character, 
a Jew who had converted to a heretical sect for which he gave 
his life. This Jew was Samuel, who was known by the name of 
Torlak Kemal of Manissa. 
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[Abraham Haim / Leah Bornstein-Makovetsky (2"¢ ed.)] 


MANITOBA, midcontinent province of Canada, bordering 
on North Dakota and Minnesota to the south, Ontario to the 
east, and Saskatchewan to the west. In 1877 the first known 
Jewish residents of Manitoba were Reuben Goldstein, a ped- 
dler, and Edmond Coblentz, a clerk, one of three brothers 
from Alsace-Lorraine. The 1881 Canadian census listed 33 Jews 
in Manitoba, 21 of them in Winnipeg. Among those outside 
Winnipeg were Dr. Hiram Vineberg, originally from Montreal 
and medical health officer in Portage la Prairie, and Harry 
Wexelbaum, a hotel operator in West Lynne. 

In the spring of 1882, Manitoba’s Jewish population ex- 
panded more than tenfold with the arrival of 350 refugees 
fleeing czarist pogroms and promised “free” homesteads. 
Land had previously been assigned for Mennonites, Iceland- 
ers, Scottish, and French settlers but no land was allotted for 
the Jews in spite of a request by Alexander Galt, Canadian 
high commissioner in London. Most of the new arrivals were 
housed in Winnipeg immigration sheds while earlier Jew- 
ish residents started an immigrant aid committee and raised 
$360 for immediate needs. But the newcomers did not wait for 
charity; men soon found work hauling lumber, women took 
domestic jobs, and by mid-June, 150 Jewish men were em- 
ployed laying track across the prairies for the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. Others took to peddling and trading. The arrival of 
these Russian Jews was not favorably received in the Winni- 
peg media. The Manitoba Free Press commented: “... they are 
not likely to be of any great value to the country.” 

It took two years until land was found for the Jews, 300 
miles west, at Moosomin, beyond the Manitoba border. By 
this time just 27 families were still willing to go on the land. 
This settlement, dubbed “New Jerusalem,’ was declared a fail- 
ure after several years, but some of the failed farmers returned 
to Winnipeg to launch successful business enterprises and to 
help found synagogues and schools. 

In 1887, land was first assigned to Jewish farm settlers 
within Manitoba, at Niverville, 30 miles southeast of Winni- 
peg, and after the turn of the century in Bender Hamlet and 
Camper, 70 miles north of Winnipeg. Closer to Winnipeg sev- 
eral Jewish farmers set up dairy farms. At one time there were 
reported to be Jewish merchant and farm families living in 118 
Manitoba towns and villages outside Winnipeg. However, in 
1961 Jews were reported living in just three - Portage la Prai- 
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rie, 111; Brandon, 101; and Flin Flon, 60. In 2004, descendants 
of Jews who live in one farming town, Winkler, organized a 
memorial event and dedicated a plaque to the memory of 15 
Winkler Jewish pioneer families who lived there between 1890 
and 1914. Among Winkler-born Jews was Israel Nitikman, a 
judge of the Manitoba Court of Queen’s Bench, and Ernest 
Sirluck, president of the University of Manitoba in 1970-76. 
As in Winkler, most Jews in smaller communities eventually 
moved on, especially to Winnipeg 

The total number of Jews in Manitoba, including Win- 
nipeg, grew from 31 in 1881, to 791 in 1891 and to 1,514 in 1901. 
By 1911 the number ballooned more than sevenfold to 10,741, 
then by more than half again to 16,669 in 1921. The popula- 
tion of Jews in Manitoba eventually reached 19,341 in 1931 and 
remained steady until 1971 when population numbers began a 
decline to 15,215 in 2001. The vast majority of these Jews lived 
in Winnipeg, the center of Manitoba Jewish life. 

Jewish religious services in Manitoba were first held on 
Yom Kippur in 1879, in a private Winnipeg home. Regular 
Sabbath services began after the arrival of the Russian Jews in 
1882. Some Jewish laborers celebrated Rosh Ha-Shanah that 
year in a tent at a railway station 40 miles from Winnipeg; 
they raised $100 among themselves to order a Sefer Torah and 
a shofar from New York. Synagogues also were established in 
Brandon in 1906, Portage la Prairie in 1908 and, meeting the 
needs of summer vacationers, in Winnipeg Beach in 1951. The 
first two synagogues have long been closed; the latter opens 
every summer. In the past, several smaller Jewish communi- 
ties, including Winkler, also had synagogues or at least orga- 
nized High Holiday services. 

With the vast majority of Manitoba Jews congregated 
in Winnipeg, arguably the greatest area of Jewish impact in 
Manitoba was in politics - federal, provincial, and munici- 
pal. As early as 1882, Harry Wexelbaum served as a munici- 
pal councilor in West Lynne, before that community merged 
with the neighboring town of Emerson. Later Samuel Rosner 
served as mayor of Plum Coulee. In Flin Flon in Northern 
Manitoba, with only 60 Jews in a population of 10,200 resi- 
dents during the 1960s and 1970s, Jack Freedman served as 
mayor for more than 10 years. Harry Trager was mayor of the 
neighboring town of The Pas, which could not muster a min- 
yan among its 5,031 population. 

Serious political activity took place in Winnipeg, where 
Jews often sparred politically with one another. In 1904, Moses 
Finkelstein of the Conservative Party was the first Winnipeg 
Jew elected to the city council, where Jews served continuously 
for most of the 20' century. In 1910, S. Hart Green (Liberal) 
was elected to the Manitoba Legislature, the first Jew to sit in 
a Canadian provincial assembly. In 1912, Alter Skaleter (Con- 
servative) was elected to the city council, serving for five years, 
and was succeeded by Labour candidate Abraham A. Heaps. 
Heaps was a leader in Winnipeg's 1919 General Strike, and was 
arrested with other strike leaders. In 1926 he was elected La- 
bour Member of Parliament from the heavily Jewish Winnipeg 
North riding and served until 1941. Max Steinkopf, a lawyer 
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and leader in the ymHA and Bnai Brith, was elected to the 
School Board in 1916. He supported the anti-strike Commit- 
tee of 1000, which was formed in response to the 1919 General 
Strike. In 1920, Steinkopf was defeated by Labour candidate 
Rosa Alcin. In 1927 and again in 1932, William Tobias (Con- 
servative) was elected to the Manitoba legislature. Marcus 
Hyman (Labour) was elected and, of special note, sponsored 
the first group libel law adopted in Canada. In 1959 Maitland 
Steinkopf became the first Jewish cabinet minster in Manitoba 
under Conservative Premier Duff Roblin; he declined to run 
again in 1966 but continued to serve the province in his ca- 
pacity as chair of the Manitoba Centennial Corporation until 
his death in 1970. 

Three prominent left-leaning politicians, Morris A. Gray, 
David Orlikow, and Saul M. Cherniack, began political careers 
as Winnipeg School Board representatives before moving to 
the city council and then to the Legislature. In 1962 Orlikow 
was elected to the House of Commons, and in 1969 Cherniack 
became one of three Jewish cabinet ministers in Manitoba’s 
first New Democratic Party government, along with Saul A. 
Miller, who had been mayor of suburban West Kildonan, and 
Sidney Green. In the early 1970s, Sidney J. Spivak served as 
leader of the opposition Progressive Conservative Party, and 
Israel H. Asper sat in the Legislature briefly as leader of the 
Liberal Party before going on to become a media mogul and 
philanthropist. In 1986 Mira Spivak was appointed a Progres- 
sive Conservative senator from Manitoba; from 2004 she sat as 
an independent. In 2000 Anita Neville (née Schwartz), former 
School Board member, was elected to Parliament as a Liberal 
and re-elected in 2004. Also in 2004 Israeli-born Sam Katz, 
an entrepreneur and entertainment and sports promoter, was 
elected as the first Jewish mayor of Winnipeg. 


[Abraham Arnold (2"4 ed.)] 


MANKIEWICZ, HERMAN JACOB (1897-1953), U.S. jour- 
nalist, playwright, and screenwriter. Mankiewicz was born in 
New York City. In 1905, the family moved to Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania, where his father was an editor for a German- 
language newspaper and his mother worked as a dressmaker. 
In 1917, Mankiewicz graduated from Columbia with honors, 
having written a humor column for the Spectator. He worked 
as managing editor for the American Jewish Chronicle until 
1918, when he enlisted as an Army flying cadet, but joined the 
Marines and served as a private first class. After the war he 
spent several years in Europe, collecting stories about the Red 
Cross for the organization's press office and as a correspon- 
dent for a variety of publications. Upon Mankiewicz’s return 
to New York, he worked for the New York World, and in 1923 
he joined the drama department of the New York Times. Along 
with Dorothy *Parker and Ben *Hecht he became a member 
of the Algonquin Round Table. In 1925, he was hired as the 
first drama critic for the New Yorker, a position he held for 
one year. Soon after, Paramount Publix Studios extended an 
invitation to him to join the first wave of screenwriters head- 
ing west. By 1933, he was working for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 
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having written or collaborated on a variety of films, including 
Dinner at Eight (1933) and the Marx Brothers’ Monkey Busi- 
ness (1931) and Horse Feathers (1932). By 1939, his penchant for 
gambling led to his dismissal from the studio. Orson Welles 
hired Mankiewicz to adapt Mercury Theater dramatizations. 
It was during this time that Mankiewicz developed and wrote 
Citizen Kane (1941). Although the film earned him an Oscar 
for best original screenplay and restored his reputation in Hol- 
lywood, it was seen as a betrayal by his friends William Ran- 
dolph Hearst and Marion Davies. By the end of the 1940s his 
health was declining and he became a recluse by the 1950s. 
Mankiewicz died of uremic poisoning in Los Angeles. 
[Adam Wills (2"4 ed.)] 


MANKIEWICZ, JOSEPH LEO (1909-1993), U.S. film writer, 
producer, and director. Born in Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, 
Mankiewicz worked on scripts for Paramount, MGM, and Fox. 
He received Academy Awards for A Letter to Three Wives (Best 
Director and Best Screenplay, 1949) and All About Eve (Best 
Director and Best Screenplay, 1950). 

His early screenwriting credits include Skippy (Oscar 
nomination for Best Adaptation, 1931), Million Dollar Legs 
(1932), Manhattan Melodrama (1934), Our Daily Bread (1934), 
Forsaking All Others (1934), and I Live My Life (1935). 

Mankiewicz produced such films as Fury (1936), The 
Shopworn Angel (1938), The Philadelphia Story (Best Picture 
Oscar, 1940), The Feminine Touch (1941), Woman of the Year 
(1942), and The Keys of the Kingdom (and screenplay, 1948). 
In 1952 he formed Figaro, Inc., and produced, wrote, and di- 
rected The Barefoot Contessa (Oscar nomination for Best 
Screenplay, 1954) and The Quiet American (1958). Films he di- 
rected include Dragonwyck (and screenplay, 1946), Somewhere 
in the Night (and screenplay, 1946), The Ghost and Mrs. Muir 
(1947), No Way Out (Oscar nomination for Best Screenplay, 
1950), People Will Talk (and screenplay, 1951), 5 Fingers (Os- 
car nomination for Best Director, 1952), Julius Caesar (1953), 
Guys and Dolls (and screenplay, 1955), Suddenly Last Summer 
(1959), Cleopatra (and screenplay, 1963), The Honey Pot (and 
screenplay, 1967), There Was a Crooked Man (1970), and Sleuth 
(Oscar nomination for Best Director, 1972). 

Mankiewicz’s films are characterized by their intelligence, 
sophistication, and witty dialogue, and a number of them 
demonstrate his masterful use of the flashback. 

His brother HERMAN (1897-1953) was a Screenwriter and 
producer. His son Tom is a writer and director and his son 
Christopher is a producer. 


[ Jonathan Licht / Ruth Beloff (2"4 ed.)] 


MANKOWITZ, WOLF (1924-1998), English novelist and 
playwright. Mankowitz was born and raised in London's East 
End. He studied English at Cambridge, then, like his father, 
became an antique dealer, revealing his expertise in Wedg- 
wood (1953), The Portland Vase (1952), and A Concise Encyclo- 
pedia of English Pottery and Porcelain (1957) with R.G. Hag- 
gar. He turned increasingly to literature and wrote a number 
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of books inspired by his childhood recollections of the East 
End. These include A Kid for Two Farthings (1953), the title of 
which was suggested by the Passover allegorical ditty *Had 
Gadya; Make Me An Offer (1952); The Boychick (1954); and 
The Mendelman Fire (1957). In his early writing, Mankowitz’s 
Jewishness was somewhat muted, revealing itself merely in a 
preference for Jewish characters. His typical mingling of hu- 
mor and pathos comes out strongly in the play, The Bespoke 
Overcoat (1955), a Jewish reworking of a Russian tale by Gogol. 
Like several of his other stories, this was made into a motion 
picture. Mankowitz was primarily a humorist with a talent 
for elaborating anecdotes, but he gradually developed a more 
astringent tone in his writing, e.g., Expresso Bongo (1960), a 
satire on the world of “pop” music, and in his satirical novel 
about film-makers, Cockatrice (1963). He later devoted him- 
self to screen-writing and to publicity work in support of the 
Hasidic sect of Lubavitch. Mankowitz was the author or co- 
author of a number of well-known screenplays, including The 
Day the Earth Caught Fire (1961), Casino Royale (1967), and 
‘The Hireling (1973). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.J. Goldsmith, Twenty 20 Century Jews 
(1962), 69-75; Jc (March 22, 1968). 


MANN, ABBY (1927- _), U.S. screenwriter. Born Abraham 
Goodman in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, the son of a Russian 
Jewish immigrant jeweler, Mann grew up in a working-class 
area of East Pittsburgh, a largely Catholic area, and attended 
Temple University and New York University. Mann wrote 
dramas for such 1950s television programs as Playhouse 90 
and Studio One, and is considered a leader in the genre of the 
made-for-television movie; social justice issues are Mann’s 
main inspiration. He received an Academy Award for his 
screenplay for Judgment at Nuremberg (1961), based on the 
postwar trial of Nazi judges. Reuniting with Nuremberg’s di- 
rector, Stanley *Kramer, Mann wrote A Child Is Waiting (1963), 
about special-needs children, and then adapted the Katherine 
Anne Porter novel Ship of Fools (1965). Mann took Emmys for 
The Marcus-Nelson Murders (1973), the pilot for the series Ko- 
jak, as well as for Murderers Among Us: The Simon Wiesenthal 
Story (1989) and Indictment: The McMartin Case (cowritten 
with his wife, Myra Mann, in 1995). In 1975, Mann developed 
Medical Story, a short-lived series that cast a light on the medi- 
cal world. Ten years after the assassination of Martin Luther 
King, Jr, Mann explored whether there was a conspiracy to 
kill the civil-rights leader in the miniseries King (1978). In 1985, 
he wrote The Atlanta Child Murders, a case that focused on 
Wayne Williams, a black man accused of killing young boys 
after procuring them for his gay father. 


[Adam Wills (2"4 ed.)] 


MANN, ABRAHAM AARON OF POSNAN (mid-17* cen- 
tury), Hebrew writer. Mann, who was a hazzan in Poznan, 
wrote a short work, Urim ve-Tummim (Amsterdam, 1653), 
dealing with such matters as the proper way to fulfill the eth- 
ical commandments, repentance, and the way to achieve the 
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state of *devekut and the love of God. Instructions are also 
given regarding correct social behavior, in accordance with 
Jewish ethics, based directly on talmudic and midrashic ideas. 
The work is divided into short paragraphs (each beginning 
with a different letter of the alphabet), arranged in a notarikon 
system forming the author's name several times. The work 
likewise includes a short ethical poem, also arranged in a no- 
tarikon system, and, at the end, several brief sermons. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat Bod, 4274; Benjacob, 


Ozar, 30, no. 596. 
[Joseph Dan] 


MANN, DANIEL (Daniel Chugerman; 1912-1991), U.S. di- 
rector. Mann was born in New York and began his career in 
entertainment as a musician in resorts. He served in the army 
in World War 11, was trained at Neighborhood Playhouse in 
New York, began directing television productions, and was 
later a director for theater and for movie adaptations of the 
same plays, including Come Back, Little Sheba (1950; 1952), 
and The Rose Tattoo (1951; 1955). On Broadway, he also di- 
rected Paint Your Wagon (1952), The Immoralist (1954), and 
A Loss of Roses (1959). 

Mann directed such films as I'll Cry Tomorrow (1955), 
‘The Teahouse of the August Moon (1956), The Last Angry Man 
(1959), Butterfield 8 (1960), Ada (1961), Five Finger Exercise 
(1962), Who's Been Sleeping in My Bed? (1963), Our Man Flint 
(1965), Judith (1966), For Love of Ivy (1967), Willard (1971), A 
Dream of Kings (1971), Maurie (1973), The Revengers (1973), 
Lost in the Stars (1974), Interval (1974), Journey into Fear (1975), 
and Matilda (1978). 

On the small screen, Mann’s directorial credits include 
the miniseries How the West Was Won (1977) and the Tv mov- 
ies Another Part of the Forest (1972), Playing for Time (1980), 
The Day the Loving Stopped (1981), and The Man Who Broke 
1,000 Chains (1981). 

[Jonathan Licht / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


MANN, DELBERT (1920- ), U.S. director. Born in Law- 
rence, Kansas, Mann served in the U.S. Air Force during 
World War 11 and entered the theater as stage manager and 
then director for repertory and summer playhouse produc- 
tions. From 1949 to 1955 he directed a number of television 
dramas, including Playhouse 90 and Omnibus productions, 
and in 1955 directed the movie Marty, from his television ad- 
aptation of Paddy Chayevsky’s drama. It earned him an Acad- 
emy Award for Best Director. Mann also directed the movies 
Bachelor Party (1957), Separate Tables (1958), Desire under the 
Elms (1958), Middle of the Night (1959), Dark at the Top of the 
Stairs (1960), The Outsider (1961), Lover Come Back (1961), 
That Touch of Mink (1962), Dear Heart (1964), A Gathering of 
Eagles (1964), Quick Before It Melts! (1965), Kidnapped (1971), 
‘The Pink Jungle (1968), Birch Interval (1977), and Bronte (1983). 
In 1968 he began working outside the United States, direct- 
ing movies premiered on television and then shown in movie 
theaters, including Heidi (1969), David Copperfield (1970), 
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Jane Eyre (1971), and All Quiet on the Western Front (1979), for 
which he was nominated for an Emmy. 

Mann's Tv films include All the Way Home (1981), The 
Member of the Wedding (1982), The Last Days of Patton (1986), 
and Incident in a Small Town (1994). He also wrote Looking 
Back ... At Live Television and Other Matters (1998). 

Mann served as president of the Directors Guild of 
America (1967-71). In 2002 the pGA awarded him an Hon- 


orary Life Member Award. 
[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


MANN, FREDERIC RAND (Maniyevich; 1903-1987), U.S. 
public figure. Mann, who was born in Gomel, Russia, was 
taken to the US. at the age of two. A successful businessman, 
he had a varied public career. He was appointed a member 
of the U.S. Mint Assay Commission in 1943, served as direc- 
tor of commerce and city representative of Philadelphia, and 
as a Pennsylvania commissioner of the Delaware River Port 
Authority. President Johnson appointed Mann the first U.S. 
ambassador to Barbados (1967) and U.S. special representa- 
tive to the Caribbean islands of Antigua, Dominica, Grenada, 
St. Lucia, and St. Kitts-Nevis (1968). Active in Jewish affairs, 
Mann was vice president of the American Committee for the 
Weizmann Institute of Science, a founder of the Israel Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, which is housed in the Mann Audito- 
rium in Tel Aviv bearing his name, and treasurer of Dropsie 
College in Philadelphia. 

The Mann Center for the Performing Arts in Phila- 
delphia, built in 1976, also bears its benefactor’s name. One 
of the largest outdoor amphitheaters in the United States, 
it seats 4,000 under cover and an additional 10,000 in the 
open air. 


MANN, HERBIE (Herbert Solomon; 1930-2003). U.S. jazz 
flautist. When Mann began his career as a flute player in the 
early 19508, he was essentially the only flautist playing jazz. A 
product of the Manhattan School of Music, he sought models 
in the world of Latin music, where the flute was a much more 
common sound. As Mann said in interviews, “When [accor- 
dionist] Mat Matthews gave me an opportunity to record jazz 
on flute [in 1952], there was no tradition of straightahead jazz 
on the flute.... When Symphony Sid [Torin], the py in New 
York suggested I add conga drums, ... the audience under- 
stood where the flute was. It was jazz, but it was Latin jazz. 
The Latin-jazz fusion would prove to be merely the first of 
many hyphenate jazz styles Mann would explore. He would 
register bestselling records playing jazz-funk, jazz-rock, disco- 
inflected jazz, Brazilian jazz, and jazz-reggae. After he was di- 
agnosed with inoperable cancer in 1998, he even went back to 
his own musical roots, playing East European Jewish-influ- 
enced material. Mann’s enormous commercial success was a 
mixed blessing; jazz purists frequently dismissed his records 
and playing for their ease, bordering on glibness. Regardless 
of the merits of his own playing, he established the flute as a 
jazz instrument. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Bradley, “Herbie Mann Knows No Limits,” 
in: Denver Post (Jan. 17, 1998); I. Carr, “Herbie Mann, in: Jazz: The 
Rough Guide (1995); D. Hodges, Daniel, “Herbie Mann,” in: Contem- 
porary Musicians, Vol. 16 (1996); J. Newsom, “Herbie Mann’s New 
Groove,’ in: The Port Folio (July 9, 2002). 


[George Robinson (2™4 ed.)] 


MANN, JACOB (1888-1940), scholar of the *Genizah pe- 
riod and of the Jews under the *Fatimids, and particularly 
of the Genizah fragments. The son of a shohet from Przemysl, 
Galicia, where he received a traditional Orthodox education, 
Mann went to London in 1908 where he pursued his secular 
studies. At the same time he pursued rabbinic studies at Jews’ 
College and qualified for the ministry in 1914. Soon after, 
he began publishing learned papers, including his excellent 
series, “The Responsa of the Babylonian Geonim as a Source 
of Jewish History” (in JQr, 7 (1916/17); 11 (1920/21)). The field 
in which he was later to distinguish himself as a great scholar 
was Genizah research. Mann for the first time undertook 
to collect and explain all the documents from the period 
preceding the Crusades to the fall of the Fatimids. His book, 
‘The Jews in Egypt and in Palestine under the Fatimid Caliphs 
(2 vols., 1920-22; reprinted with introd. by S.D. Goitein, 1970), 
was a masterpiece sui generis. By establishing the dates of a 
great number of the largely undated Genizah documents, 
Mann provided the chronological framework for the history 
of the Jews in the Near East. He revealed the great role played 
by the *Jerusalem gaonate in the period before the Crusades 
and shed new light on the various forces within the Jewish 
communities then living in the lands ruled by the Fatimids. 
Although Mann neglected the Arabic documents, abstained 
avowedly from drawing general conclusions, and was mainly 
interested in the communal history of the Jews, his work is 
of lasting value as a great collection of hitherto unknown 
sources, which he ably deciphered and annotated. After the 
first volume of the above-mentioned book appeared, Mann 
went to the United States, first as lecturer at Hebrew College 
in Baltimore and a year later as professor at Hebrew Union 
College in Cincinnati. There he taught Jewish history and 
Talmud and continued his research. His second major work, 
Texts and Studies in Jewish History and Literature (2 vols., 
1931-35, repr. 1970), contains various documents concerning 
European Jewry and Geonica and texts elucidating the his- 
tory of the *Karaites in the Near East and in Eastern Europe. 
In the last years of his life Mann embarked on the study of 
one of the most difficult branches of Hebrew literature, the 
Midrashim. In his work, The Bible as read and preached in the 
Old Synagogue; a study in the cycles of the reading from Torah 
and Prophets, as well as from Psalms and in the structure of the 
Midrashic homilies, he tried to establish the dependence of the 
Midrashim from the chapters of the Torah and from the haf- 
tarot which were read on the Sabbath on cycles of three and 
one-half years respectively. The first volume of the book was 
published in 1940. Material left by Mann for the second vol- 
ume was prepared for publication by Isaiah Sonne; after the 
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latter’s death the work was continued by Victor Reichert; it 
appeared in 1966. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Mahler, in: Yivo Bleter, 16 (1940), 170-81, 


incl. bibl.; 17 (1941), 92. 
[Eliyahu Ashtor] 


MANN, MENDEL (Mend Man; 1916-1975), Yiddish novel- 
ist and painter. Mann was born in Plonsk, Poland. When his 
art education in Warsaw was interrupted by the Nazi invasion, 
he fled eastwards and enlisted in the Red Army, in which he 
witnessed the siege of Moscow and the occupation of Ber- 
lin. After the war he settled in Lodz and published a volume 
of verse, Di Shtilkayt Mont (“Silence Calls,” 1945). Following 
the Kielce pogrom, he moved to Regensburg in 1946, where 
he edited a Yiddish pp newspaper. He immigrated to Israel 
in 1948, where he published Oyfgevakhte Erd (“Awakened 
Earth,’ 1953), a collection of stories reflecting the lives of Jew- 
ish refugees living in a former Palestinian village. From 1949 
he was a co-editor of Di Goldene Keyt. The novel, In a Farvor- 
loztn Dorf (“In an Abandoned Village,” 1954), is based on the 
life of Zionist emigrants to Palestine from Jewish villages in 
the vicinity of Plonsk. His most outstanding work is a trilogy 
of novels reflecting his wartime experiences. The constituent 
volumes are Bay di Toyern fun Moskve (1956; At the Gates of 
Moscow, 1963), Bay der Vaysl (“At the Vistula,” 1958), and Dos 
Faln fun Berlin (“The Fall of Berlin,” 1960). The action deals 
with fighting on the Eastern Front seen through the eyes of 
Jews serving in the Red Army (whose contribution is mini- 
mized to indulge Stalin's prejudice), the reactions of the Rus- 
sian and Ukrainian population as the Nazis approach Moscow, 
the instinctive patriotism of ordinary Soviet soldiers and their 
aspirations for greater freedom after the war. The Nazi lead- 
ers are portrayed as histrionic charlatans. Further important 
prose works are Nakht iber Glushino (“Night over Glushino,” 
1957), Di Gas fun Bliendike Mandlen (“The Street of Almond 
Blossoms, 1958), a collection of stories set in Palestine, Al 
Naharoys Poyln (“By the Rivers of Poland,’ 1962), and a fur- 
ther volume of stories, Der Shvartser Demb (“The Black Oak,” 
1969). In 1961 Mann moved to Paris and became the editor of 
Undzer Vort. He built up a significant art collection and be- 
came a friend of Marc Chagall. In 1963 he edited the Yiddish 
section of Sefer Plonsk ve-ha-Sevivah, the Plonsk memorial 
volume. There were exhibitions of his paintings in the 1930s 
in Warsaw and in 1967 in Paris. His works have been exten- 
sively translated into French and German. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 5 (1963), 431-14; J. Glatstein, Mit 
Mayne Fartog Bikher (1963), 427-32; S. Bikl, Shrayber fun Mayn Dor, 
2 (1965), 408-19. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C.A. Madison, Yiddish Lit- 
erature: Its Scope and Major Writers (1968), 516-17; G. Sapozhnikov, 
Der Goyrl fun Yidn Tsvishn di Umes-Hooylem: An Analitisher Arayn- 
blik in der “Milkhome-Trilogye” fun Mendl Man (1976). 


[Josef Schawinski / Hugh Denman (2" ed.)] 


MANN, THEODORE R. (1928- ), U.S. attorney and com- 
munal leader. Mann was born in Czechoslovakia, and came 
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to the U.S. with his parents in 1929. After studying at vari- 
ous yeshivot in New York, he graduated from Pennsylvania 
State University and Temple University’s School of Law. He 
was the editor of Temple University’s Temple Law Quarterly. 
He clerked in the U.S. 3*4 Circuit Court of Appeals and then 
taught at the University of Pennsylvania Law School. 

For 31 years he was a senior partner at the law firm of 
Mann, Ungar, Spector & Labovitz, concentrating on securities 
fraud litigation, anti-trust litigation, and other complex com- 
mercial issues. Mann played a leading role in several major 
civil rights and church-state separation cases. He successfully 
argued cases involving the admissions policy of Girard Col- 
lege and challenges to Bible reading in the public schools. He 
also argued before the U.S. Supreme Court in Lemon v. Sloan, 
a case challenging public aid to parochial schools, and in sev- 
eral Sunday “blue law” cases. Mann joined the WolfBlock law 
firm, serving as Of Counsel in the Business Litigation Practice 
Group in the company’s Philadelphia office. 

Long active in Jewish communal affairs, he served as 
president of the Jewish Community Relations Council of 
Greater Philadelphia and of the Greater Philadelphia Coun- 
cil of the American Jewish Congress and as national vice 
president of the Congress. He was also chairman of the Jew- 
ish Council for Public Affairs and the Israel Task Force of the 
National Jewish Community Relations Advisory Council. 
Mann succeeded Rabbi Alexander M. Schindler as president 
of the Conference of Presidents of Major American Jewish 
Organizations, holding office until 1980. He also held official 
positions with the National Conference on Soviet Jewry, the 
American Jewish Congress, and the Executive Committee of 
the Israel Policy Forum. He was the founding chairman of 
Project Nishma and of Mazon: A Jewish Response to Hun- 
ger. In 2000, the Jewish Council for Public Affairs presented 
Mann with the Albert Chernin Award for his “exemplary vol- 
untary service to the field of Jewish community relations and 
the leading role he has taken in defending the First Amend- 
ment and religious freedoms for all Americans.” 


[Ruth Beloff (2™ ed.)] 


°MANN, THOMAS (1875-1955), German novelist and the 
leader of Germany’s anti-Nazi intellectuals. Mann married 
Katia Pringsheim (1883-1980), whose parents were both of 
Jewish background: Alfred Pringsheim (1850-1941), profes- 
sor of mathematics at Munich University, and Hedwig Dohm 
(1855-1942), the daughter of the famous feminist and author 
Hedwig Dohm (born Hedwig Schlesinger, 1831-1919), who had 
married in Berlin in 1853 the political and satirical publicist 
Ernst Dohm (formerly Elias Levy, 1819-1883), editor-in-chief 
of the satirical periodical Kladderadatsch. 

It was the Berlin Jewish publisher, Samuel *Fischer, who 
launched Thomas Mann on his literary career. He introduced 
Jewish characters in many of his masterpieces, such as Koe- 
nigliche Hoheit (1909, Royal Highness, 1916), Der Zauberberg 
(1924; The Magic Mountain, 1927), and Doktor Faustus (1947; 
Eng., 1949). He withdrew his short story “Blood of the Wal- 
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sungs” (Waelsungenblut, 1905), the original conclusion of 
which could be considered antisemitic, from publication after 
protests of his father-in-law and published it only as a private 
printing and with a different ending in 1921. Before the rise 
of Hitler he rarely wrote on Jewish matters, but his 1907 essay 
“Solving the Jewish Question” stood in the tradition of eman- 
cipation ideology by advocating mixed marriage and conver- 
sion. When Jacob *Wassermann, in 1921, voiced his despair at 
the prevalence of antisemitism in Germany, Mann answered 
his fellow-novelist that Germany was the country least suited 
for the growth of this evil. But from 1922 Mann warned of the 
Nazi danger. He called Munich as early as 1923 “the town of 
Hitler” and fought actively against the danger (“Kampf um 
Muenchen als Kulturzentrum, 1926; “Deutsche Ansprache. 
Ein Appell an die Vernunft,’ Berlin, 1930). When Hitler came 
to power, Mann, unlike his brother Heinrich (1871-1950) and 
his children, at first remained silent about the Nazi regime, 
hoping that it would not last too long. To wait things out he 
chose voluntary exile in southern France and Switzerland. In 
January 1936 he broke his silence on the persecution of Ger- 
man Jews in a leading article in the Neue Zuercher Zeitung. 
While disclaiming the appellation “philo-Semite,” Mann ex- 
pressed his repugnance for German antisemitism as the prod- 
uct of a racial myth designed for the rabble, and urged Jews 
not to despair: having survived many storms in the past, they 
would outlive this new oppression too. As a Czechoslovak citi- 
zen from November 1936, the Nazis deprived him of German 
citizenship in December, because of his “solidarity with Jewish 
associates.” In response to the stripping of his title of Dr. h.c. of 
the University of Bonn, Mann warned in his published reply 
already in January 1937 of the coming war. During the early 
Nazi years he was at work on his prose epic Joseph und seine 
Brueder (4 vols., 1933-42, Joseph and his Brothers, 1934-45), 
the most profound treatment of this biblical theme in litera- 
ture. He went to the United States in September 1938, teaching 
as an honorary professor at Princeton University, and moved 
to California in 1941. From the beginning of World War 11 he 
broadcast from America through BBc London 55 speeches to 
German listeners (“Deutsche Hoerer!”). In 1942, when news 
of the extermination of the Jews reached him, Mann broad- 
cast the information, hoping it would reach German listen- 
ers. In 1943 he called attention to the “maniacal resolution” 
of the Nazis to exterminate the Jews totally. He begged the 
United States not to cling bureaucratically to its immigra- 
tion laws while millions of Jews were being massacred, but 
to prove by a modification of those laws that the war was in- 
deed being waged for humanity and human dignity. He lived 
in California until 1952, when he moved to Switzerland. His 
public views on the Jewish question from the years 1936-48 
were published in 1966 (Sieben Manifeste zur juedischen Frage, 
ed. by W.A. Berendsohn). 

His eldest child, ERIKA MANN (1905-1969), trained as 
an actress, directed Die Pfeffermuehle, an anti-Nazi cabaret, 
from January 1933. She went into exile in February 1933 and 
was in the US. from 1936, became a war correspondent, and 
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eventually settled in Switzerland. Her works include Zehn 
Millionen Kinder. Die Erziehung deutscher Jugend im Dritten 
Reich (1938) and Das letzte Jahr (1956), a biography of her fa- 
ther. She was an outspoken critic of post-World War 11 Ger- 
man democracy. Her brother, KLAUS MANN (1906-1949), an 
anti-Nazi writer and journalist, published two journals (Die 
Sammlung, 1933-35; Decision, 1941-42) and resumed his career 
in the U.S. Army as a propagandist. He wrote various novels 
and an autobiography, The Turning Point (1944; German ed., 
1952). He and his sister also published Escape to Life (1939), 
about the talented victims of Hitlerism. Klaus Mann commit- 
ted suicide in Cannes. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Eloesser, Thomas Mann, sein Leben und 
sein Werk (1925); K. Hamburger, Thomas Manns Roman “Joseph und 
seine Brueder” (1945). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Jendreiek, Thomas 
Mann. Der demokratische Roman (1977); S.D. Dowden (ed.), A Com- 
panion to Thomas Mann's Magic Mountain (1999), 141-57; D. Prater, 
Thomas Mann, A Life (1995) H. Kurzke, Thomas Mann. Das Leben 
als Kunstwerk (1999; Life as a Work of Art, tr. Leslie Willson, 2002); 
M. Dierks and R. Wimmer (ed.), Thomas Mann und das Judentum. 
Die Vortraege des Berliner Kolloquiums der Deutschen Thomas-Mann- 
Gesellschaft (2004). 

[Sol Liptzin / Dirk Heisserer (24 ed.)] 


MANNA (Heb. 729), referred to as “bread from heaven” (Ex. 
16:4; cf. Ps. 105:40). Manna is described in Exodus as coming 
down in the wilderness of Sinai within the area of the Israel- 
ites’ encampment every morning except on Sabbaths in the 
form of “a fine, scale-like thing, fine as the hoarfrost on the 
ground.” The Israelites collected “an Omer a head, which they 
ate within 24 hours, for if left until the next morning it bred 
worms and rotted. When the sun shone on the ground the 
manna melted. The double portion collected on the sixth day, 
however, did not rot and sufficed also for the Sabbath when 
no manna fell. In form “it was like coriander seed, but white; 
and the taste of it was like wafers made with honey.’ For 40 
consecutive years the Israelites ate the manna, “until they came 
to the land of Canaan” (Ex. 16:26-36). 

Some, drawing an analogy between the manna and the 
quails, which also miraculously descended to the children of 
Israel, contend that, like the latter, the manna was a phenom- 
enon of nature which sometimes occurs in the wilderness of 
Sinai. Something similar is stated by Josephus (Ant. 3:26ff.): 
“And to this very day all that region is watered by a rain like to 
that which then the Deity sent down for men’s sustenance.” As 
early as from the time of St. Anthony (c. 250-355 C.E.), Chris- 
tian pilgrims tell of a tradition, current among the monks of 
the monastery of St. Catherine in Sinai, that the biblical manna 
comes from the secretion of insects on the branches of tama- 
risk trees, which to this day grow in the wadis of the southern 
Sinai mountains. Bodenheimer has suggested a similar ex- 
planation of the origin of the manna. Two genera of coccidae 
parasitize on tamarisk trees of the species Tamarix mannifera. 
On those growing in the Arabah Valley, in the lowlands of the 
southern Negev, and in Sinai, there are large numbers of the 
coccus Najacoccus serpentinus minon, which is covered with 
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a pocket in the form of an elongated tube in which it lays its 
eggs. Another coccus, the Tradutina mannipara, lays its eggs in 
a cone-like pocket. These two coccidae extract the sap, rich in 
carbohydrates, of the branches of the tamarisk, the excess car- 
bohydrates which their bodies cannot absorb being secreted 
in the form of drops of transparent liquid that congeal into 
white globules, composed chemically of glucose, fructose, and 
a very small quantity of pectin. The globules melt in the heat 
of the sun. A large proportion of these globules of “manna” 
is eaten by ants, which collect them in their nests. In years of 
plentiful rain, the Sinai Bedouin, who also call the globules 
man, gather as much as 600 kilograms (about 1,300 lbs.) of 
them, which they use as a substitute for honey. 

Although there is some resemblance between this 
“manna” and that described in the Pentateuch, and despite 
the importance of the early tradition supporting that identi- 
fication, it is very doubtful whether this is the manna of the 
Bible, lacking as it does several features of the biblical food. 
There is the additional fact that the nutritional value of the 
“manna” produced by the cocci of the tamarisk is very slight, 
since it contains no proteins at all, whereas the Pentateuch 
speaks of the manna as “bread” and as a basic food. And fi- 
nally, the quantity of this “manna” is not enough to feed a 
tribe or even a family, let alone a nation wandering in the wil- 
derness. Some identify the biblical manna with the Lecanora 
esculenta, a species of lichen, large quantities of which are 
sometimes borne by winds to the central Asian steppes and 
to the heights of the Atlas Mountains. This species, however, 
has thus far not been found in the Arabian Peninsula or in 
the neighborhood of Israel. 

[Jehuda Feliks] 
In the Aggadah 
Manna was one of the ten objects created in the twilight on 
the eve of the Sabbath of Creation (Avot 5:6). It was ground 
by the angels in heaven (Tanh. B., Ex. 67), where manna is 
constantly being prepared for the future use of the pious 
(Hag. 12b). Manna deserved its name, “bread of the angels” 
(lit. “bread of the mighty” o°73x on, Ps. 78:25) because those 
who ate it became equal to the angels in strength. Further- 
more, like angels, they had no need of relieving themselves 
since the manna was entirely dissolved in their bodies (Tanh. 
B., Ex. 67), and it was not until they sinned by complaining 
about the taste of the manna that they once again had to re- 
lieve themselves like ordinary mortals (Yoma 75b). Each day 
sufficient manna to sustain the Jewish people for 2,000 years 
fell (Tanh. B., Ex. 66), and this spared the Israelites the need 
of carrying it during their wanderings, and thus also enabled 
them to enjoy it while it was still hot. Receiving a new supply 
every day constantly made them turn their hearts to God for 
their daily bread (Yoma 76a). 

Before the manna fell, a north wind swept the surface of 
the desert, which the rain then washed clean; dew next de- 
scended and was congealed into a solid substance by the wind 
so that it would serve as a table for the manna which next 
fell from heaven; it was then covered by another layer of dew 
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which protected it from vermin and insects (Mekh., Va-Yassa, 
4). The manna fell directly in front of the homes of the righ- 
teous, but the average person had to go out and gather it, and 
the wicked had to go far from the camp to attain their share 
(Yoma 75a). At the fourth hour of the day when the manna 
melted, it formed a river from which the righteous will drink 
in the hereafter. The heathens also attempted to drink out of 
these streams, but the manna that tasted so delicious to the 
Israelites had a bitter taste in their mouths. They could enjoy 
it only indirectly, by catching and eating animals that drank 
the melted manna; even in this form it was so delicious that 
the heathens cried, “Happy is the people that is thus favored” 
(Tanh. B., Ex. 67). There was no need to cook or bake the 
manna. It contained the flavor of every conceivable dish. One 
had only to desire a specific food, and the manna assumed its 
taste (Yoma 75a). To the child it tasted like milk, to the ado- 
lescent like bread, to the old like honey, and to the sick like 
barley steeped in oil and honey (ibid.). The manna exhaled a 
fragrant odor, and served the women as perfume and cosmet- 
ics. Together with manna, precious stones and pearls also fell 
down from heaven to the Israelites (Yoma 75a). 

The amount of manna gathered by each family was found 
to correspond to the number of its members. This rendered 
the manna useful in solving many difficult problems. For in- 
stance, when two people came before Moses, one accusing the 
other of having stolen his slave and the other claiming to have 
bought the slave, Moses deferred his decision to the follow- 
ing morning, when the quantity of manna in their respective 
houses revealed to whom the slave truly belonged (Yoma 75a). 
When, many centuries later, the prophet Jeremiah exhorted 
his contemporaries to study the Torah, they responded by 
saying, “How shall we maintain ourselves?” The prophet then 
brought forth the vessel with manna which had been placed 
in the Temple, and exclaimed: “O generation, see ye the word 
of the Lord; see what it was that served your fathers as food 
when they applied themselves to the study of the Torah. You, 
too, will be supported by God in the same way if you will de- 
vote yourselves to the study of the Torah” (Mekh., Va-Yassa, 
6). When the destruction of the Temple was imminent, the 
vessel with manna was concealed along with the Ark and the 
sacred oil. In the messianic period, the prophet Elijah will re- 
store all those hidden objects (ibid.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: ES. Bodenheimer, Ha-Hai be-Arzot ha-Mi- 
kra, 2 (1956), 297-302; ES. Bodenheimer and O. Theodor, Ergebnisse 
der Sinai-Expedition 1927 (1929); Kaiser, in: ZDPV, 53 (1930), 63-753 
Ginzberg, Legends, index; B.J. Malina, Palestinian Manna Tradi- 
tion (1968). 


MANNE, MORDECAI ZEVI (1859-1886), Hebrew lyric 
poet and artist. Born near Vilna, he was sent at the age of 13 
to study at yeshivot in Minsk. After his talent for painting was 
discovered he went to Vilna and enrolled at its school of art. 
He taught himself Russian and general studies, and wrote his 
first poems, lyrical studies of nature. In 1880 he was accepted 
as a student at the Academy of Arts in St. Petersburg. On the 
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recommendation of A. *Zederbaum, Manne’s studies were 
subsidized by A. Kaufman, a wealthy communal leader, and 
he served as his Hebrew secretary. He contributed poems and 
articles to Ha-Meliz and Ha-Zefirah under the pen name Ha- 
Mezayyer (“the painter”; also Heb. acronym of - Mordecai 
Zeviyelid Radoshkewitz). In 1884 he went to Warsaw and con- 
tributed to Nahum *Sokolow’s Ha-Asif and S.P. *Rabbinow- 
itz’ Keneset Yisrael, designing the covers of both anthologies. 
A victim of tuberculosis, his health deteriorated after 1884. 
At the end of his life he wrote a popular poem, Masat Nafshi, 
wherein he expressed his longing for Palestine. Only some of 
his poems and articles were published during his lifetime; his 
collected works appeared after his death, edited by his friend 
A.L. Schoenhaus (1897). 

Manne’s poetry displays an individual lyricism, and he 
is at his best in descriptions of nature, in which his talents as 
writer and painter fuse. His poems are clearly influenced by 
the classical Russian and German poetry which he translated 
extensively. In his critical articles he wrote that “the poem and 
the poetic phrase have no purpose outside themselves, they 
are in themselves a purpose.’ Manne dreamed of “artists who 
loved their people and their religion,’ and who would devote 
themselves to depicting the beauty, the sacred values, and the 
history of Israel. A list of his works translated into English ap- 
pears in Goell, Bibliography, p. 34. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kol Kitvei Manne (1897), preface by Schoen- 
haus; J. Klausner, Yozerim u-Vonim, 1 (1944), 258-72; H. Toren, in: 
Moznayim, 22 (1946), 18-26, 97, 101, 156-63, incl. bibl.; Waxman, Liter- 
ature, 4 (19607), 207-10. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Holtzman, “M.Z. 
Manne, Ha-Meshorer ke-Zayyar, in: Mahut 11 (1994), 68-93; idem, 
“Temurot be-Maamadah shel ha-Omanut ha-Plastit be-Mahshevet ha- 
Sifrut ha-Ivrit} in: Tarbiz, 63, 4 (1994), 557-596. 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


MANNE, SHELLY (Sheldon; 1920-1984), U.S. jazz drummer, 
club owner. Manne’s father and two uncles were drummers so 
he had percussion in his blood. Although New York-born, he 
is most strongly associated with the “West Coast school” of 
post-wwII jazz and spent most of his career in Los Angeles 
and its environs. He got his first professional experience on 
transatlantic cruise ships, then played for Raymond Scott and 
Les Brown. But the big breakthrough for Manne came when 
he was hired as Stan Kenton’s drummer in 1946. He enjoyed 
two successful stints with Kenton, proving that a swift, sure 
drummer could make even the Kenton behemoth swing. In 
between he played with Woody Herman and small groups 
headed by Charlie Ventura and Herman alumnus Bill Har- 
ris. After leaving Kenton for good in 1952, he relocated to the 
West Coast, where he was much in demand for studio work. 
But he continued playing live jazz whenever possible, front- 
ing his own band, Shelly Manne and His Men. From 1960 to 
1974 he was owner of and frequent performer at his own Los 
Angeles club, Shelly’s Manne-Hole. After the club folded, he 
co-founded the La 4 combo, which would last until his death 
10 years later. Manne was a highly intelligent player, modest 
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but self-assured. He stated his own rules for drummers in a 
1955 piece in Down Beat: “I'm not in favor of the bombastic 
approach to drumming. A display of technique leaves me cold 
if a good line, good sound, and sensitivity are ignored.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Ephland, “Shelly Manne,’ Down Beat Mag- 
azine archives, at: www.downbeat.com; “Manne, Shelly,” MusicWeb 
Encyclopaedia of Popular Music, at: www.musicweb.uk.net; P. Priest- 
ley, “Shelly Manne,’ in: Jazz: The Rough Guide (1995); “Shelly Manne 
Offers His Concept of Jazz Drums,’ Down Beat Magazine archives, 


at: www.downbeat.com. 
[George Robinson (2"4 ed.)] 


MANNES, family of musicians. DAVID MANNES (1866-1959), 
US. violinist and conductor, was interested in civic better- 
ment. In 1912 he founded the Music School Settlement for Col- 
ored People, New York. In 1916 he founded the David Mannes 
School of Music, with a faculty of eminent musicians. He pub- 
lished an autobiography, Music is My Faith (1938). He married 
CLARA DAMROSCH MANNES (1869-1948), a pianist and the 
daughter of conductor Leopold *Damrosch. His son, LEOP- 
OLD *MANNES (1899-1964), a pianist and teacher and inven- 
tor, succeeded his father as director of the Mannes School. 


MANNES, LEOPOLD (1899-1964), U.S. pianist and co-in- 
ventor with Leopold *Godowsky of the Kodachrome color 
process. He was born in New York, the son of David Mannes, 
the violinist and conductor of the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra. He studied musical composition in Rome and was 
an accomplished pianist. He worked with Godowsky and to- 
gether they found a successful method of producing color 
film. They experimented in the Eastman Kodak Laboratories 
in Rochester, New York. In 1939 Mannes left Rochester and 
joined his father as codirector of the Mannes School of Mu- 
sic. In 1953 he reorganized it as Mannes College of Music of 
which he was president. 


MANNHEIM, city in Baden, Germany. Jews first settled in 
Mannheim (which was founded in 1606) around 1652, and 
the first rabbi, Naphtali Herz, served from 1657 to 1671. The 
community was granted a highly favorable charter in 1660. A 
cemetery was acquired a year later (in use until 1839), and a 
synagogue and mikveh were built in 1664. In 1663 there were 
15 Jewish families in the town, two of them Portuguese, found- 
ers of a Portuguese community that later maintained its own 
schoolteacher and enjoyed particular privileges. In 1674 the 
hevra kaddisha (Kippe) was established. By 1680 there were 
78 Jewish families in Mannheim; in 1689 they aided the bur- 
ghers in the defense of the city against the French; on its de- 
struction, they took refuge in the communities of *Heidelberg 
and *Frankfurt. Eighty-four families had returned to the city 
by 1691 when a new charter was issued. Modeled on the first 
one, it included the Portuguese, fixed the number of tolerated 
families at 86 (increased to 150 in 1698), established an inter- 
est rate of 5%, and abolished the yellow *badge. The charter 
of 1717 (also including the Portuguese) raised the number 
of tolerated families to 200 and permitted an interest rate of 
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10%. The favorable position of the Jews there is expressed in 
a contemporary reference to Mannheim as “New Jerusalem.” 
There were many local followers of *Shabbetai Zevi in the 
community, vigorously opposed by its rabbi, Samuel Helmann 
(1726-51). In 1708 the synagogue and heder (Klaus), donated 
by Lemle Moses Rheinganum, was consecrated and later en- 
dowed with 100,000 gulden (it remained in use until 1940). 
Soon after, it was enlarged considerably. An unsuccessful at- 
tempt was made when the Jewish charter was renewed in 
1765 to establish a separate Jewish quarter. Political emanci- 
pation came in 1807, followed by full civil rights in 1862. The 
main synagogue was consecrated in 1855. A public elementary 
school was in existence between 1821 and 1870. The number 
of families increased from 225 in 1761 to 247 in 1771, and the 
number of Jews in Mannheim rose from 940 in 1801, to 4,249 
in 1885; 6,402 in 1913; and 6,400 (2.3% of the total population) 
in 1933. The community issued a monthly bulletin (1922-38) 
and maintained a Lehrhaus (school for adults) between 1922 
and 1938, as well as numerous charitable, cultural, and social 
organizations. Jews were active in the social, cultural, and po- 
litical life of the city. 

The interior of the synagogue was demolished on April 1, 
1933. By 1938 only 3,000 Jews remained. On November 10, 
1938, the main synagogue was burnt, and the community 
was forced to transfer the remains of 3,586 bodies interred 
in the old cemetery to the public one. On October 22, 1940, 
some 2,000 Jews were deported to the concentration camp 
of *Gurs, and the remainder to Auschwitz a year later. After 
World War 11, Jews returned to Mannheim; they numbered 
68 in 1945; 386 in 1970; and 338 in 1977. A new synagogue was 
opened in 1957. In 1987 a new community center with a syna- 
gogue was consecrated. The Jewish community numbered 400 
in 1989 and more than 500 in 2005. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: F, Hundsnurscher and G. Taddey, Die ju- 
edischen Gemeinden in Baden (1968), 186-96; I. Unna, in: JJLG, 17 
(1926), 133-46; idem, in ZGJD, 1 (1929), 322-8; 3 (1931), 277-8; B. 
Rosenthal, Heimatgeschichte der badischen Juden (1927), 110, 129, 330f. 
idem, in: zGJD, 5 (1934), 192-9; 7 (1937), 98-102; idem, in: C.V. Kalen- 
der (1930), 13-18; H. Eppstein-Strauss, in: Juedische Wohlfahrtspflege 
und Sozialpolitik, 1 (1930), 465-72. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Watz- 
inger, Geschichte der Juden in Mannheim 1650 - 1945. Mit 52 Biogra- 
phien (Veroeffentlichungen des Stadtarchivs Mainz, vol. 12) (19877); V. 
Keller, Juedisches Leben in Mannheim (1995); B. Becker and F. Teutsch, 
Spuren und Staionen juedischen Lebens in Mannheim. Quellen des 
Stadtarchivs Mannheim (Arbeitsmaterialien aus dem Stadtarchiv 
Mannheim, vol. 4) (2000); T. Bayer, Minderheit im staedtischen Raum: 
Sozialgeschichte der Juden in Mannheim waehrend der 1. Haelfte des 
19. Jahrhunderts (Quellen und Darstellungen zur Mannheimer Stadt- 
geschichte, vol. 6) (2001). WEBSITES: www.alemannia-judaica.de; 
www.jgm-net.de. 


[Louis Lewin / Larissa Daemmig (24 ed.)] 


MANNHEIM, HERMANN (1889-1974), lawyer and crimi- 
nologist, pioneer of the teaching of criminology in Britain. 
Born in Russia of German parents, Mannheim was educated 
in Germany. He combined his work as a judge in the Berlin 
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criminal and appeals court with that of a professor of criminal 
law at Berlin University. When in 1933 his career in Germany 
came to an end, he had already achieved a position of both 
judicial and academic eminence. In 1934 Mannheim settled 
in England where he continued his studies in the sociologi- 
cal and psychological problems connected with crime and 
punishment and introduced the systematic teaching of crim- 
inology into British universities. His courses at the London 
School of Economics, where the post of reader in criminol- 
ogy was created for him in 1946, were attended by social sci- 
entists, lawyers, psychologists, and psychiatrists from all over 
the world. In those years Mannheim already wrote some of 
his influential books, among them: The Dilemma of Penal Re- 
form (1939), War and Crime (1941), and Criminal Justice and 
Social Reconstruction (1946, 24 ed. 1949, 3"4 ed. 1967). He took 
a leading part in the establishment and the development of 
almost every important scientific and public activity aiming 
at the study of crime, the understanding of the offender, and 
the peno-correctional treatment of delinquents and criminals. 
For several years he served as president of the scientific com- 
mittee of the International Criminological Society. He was 
co-founder and coeditor of the British Journal of Criminology 
(1950-66) and of the International Library of Criminology. 
The London Institute for the Study and Treatment of Delin- 
quency and the Howard League for Penal Reform were among 
the causes to which he dedicated his life. In 1955 he published 
(together with L.T. Wilkins) his Prediction Methods in Rela- 
tion to Borstal Training, the first examination in Britain of the 
efficacy of penal methods. The Home Office adopted its find- 
ings in the administration of the Borstal and prison services. 
His textbook, Comparative Criminology (2 vols., 1965), is the 
definitive statement on the study of crime in the United States, 
Britain, and Continental Europe, dealing with the causes of 
crime, the sociological, psychological, and physical factors in- 
volved, and also critically analyzing the various methods used 
in criminological research. He edited Pioneers in Criminology, 
which has become one of the basic readings for the student of 
criminology in the Anglo-Saxon world. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Grygier et al. (eds.), Essays in Honour of 
Hermann Mannheim (1965), includes a full bibliography. ADD. BIB- 


LIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 
[Zvi Hermon] 


MANNHEIM, KARL (1893-1947), sociologist. Born in Bu- 
dapest, Mannheim was a student of Max Weber in Heidelberg. 
He was professor of sociology in Frankfurt in 1930, emigrat- 
ing in 1933 to London, where he taught at the London School 
of Economics until his death. 

Combining influences coming from Marx, Dilthey, and 
Max Weber, Mannheim became - together with the philoso- 
pher Max Scholer - the initiator of the sociology of knowl- 
edge. This branch of sociology is based on the conviction that 
cognition is not a purely intellectual act but formed by vital 
relations that are non-theoretical in character and largely 
defined by the position of the actor in the social structure. 
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Cognition is based on volition and volition, in turn, on the 
antecedents and concrete circumstances of a persons life. 
Mannheim denied that this view was leading to sociological 
relativism or to a disparagement of the spirit; rather, in his 
opinion, the mind was to be set free by the recognition of the 
nonrational roots of a consciousness. 

After his emigration, Mannheim’ interest turned largely 
toward the problem which was posed by the rise of Nazism, 
namely, how democracy in a period of mass movements 
could be prevented from sliding into totalitarian dictatorship. 
Mannheim’s thesis was that laissez-faire liberalism, through 
loosening all societal bonds, would carry with it the danger of 
totalitarianism and that a fighting democracy would have to 
“plan for freedom’; the intention ought to be to guarantee the 
values of personality by means of social regulation. He even 
went so far as to suggest the cooperation of sociology and the- 
ology to that end. Mannheim’ early work, Ideologie und Utopie 
(1929; Eng. trans., 1936), opposes “utopian” thinking, carried 
by the discontented and emphasizing change, to “ideologi- 
cal” thinking which is essentially conservative in nature. Still 
earlier appeared Die Strukturanalyse der Erkenntnistheorie 
(“The Structural Analysis of Knowledge”; 1922), “Das Prob- 
lem einer Soziologie des Wissens” (in: Archiv fuer Sozial- 
wissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, 53 (1925), 577-652). and “Das 
Konservative Denken” (in: Archiv fuer Sozialwissenschaft und 
Sozialpolitik, 57 (1927), 68-142; 470-95). The major works of 
Mannheim’s second period are Man and Society in an Age of 
Reconstruction (1940) and Diagnosis of Our Time (1943). Three 
posthumous publications were: Freedom, Power and Demo- 
cratic Planning (1950), Essays on Sociology and Social Psychol- 
ogy (1953), and Systematic Sociology (1958). Mannheim was the 
founder of the International Library of Sociology and Social 
Reconstruction, which published many well-known mono- 
graphs. He had an important unofficial influence on some 
aspects of British government policy such as the 1944 Educa- 
tion Act. Mannheim contracted pneumonia and died at the 
age of only 53. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.J.P. Maquet, Sociology of Knowledge... a 
Critical Analysis of the Systems of Karl Mannheim and Pitirim A. So- 
rokin (1951); D. Kettler, Marxismus und Kultur: Mannheim und Lu- 
kacs in den ungarischen Revolutionen [1918/19] (1967); E. Manheim, 
in: The American Journal of Sociology, 52 (1947), 471-4 (includes list 
of his publications); A. Salomon, in: Social Research, (1947), 350-64. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; C. Loader, The Intellectual De- 
velopment of Karl Mannheim (1985); G. Werner Remming, The So- 
ciology of Karl Mannheim (1975); H.E.S. Woldring, Karl Mannheim: 
The Development of His Thought (1986). 

[Werner J. Cahnman] 


MANNHEIM, LUCIE (1899-1976), actress. Born near Berlin, 
she became a leading actress at the Volksbuehne, Berlin and 
from 1924 to 1930 appeared at the Staatstheater, Berlin where 
one of her roles was Nora in Ibsen’s A Doll’s House. After the 
Nazis came to power, she settled in England where she ap- 
peared on the London stage, repeating her success as Nora. 
After World War 11 she frequently appeared in Germany. She 
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ity under the “Registration of Inhabitants Ordinance, No. 50 
of 5709 - 1949” (replaced by the “Registration of Population 
Law, 5725 - 1965”), was decided in the negative by a majority 
opinion of the Supreme Court (sitting as the High Court of 
Justice, in the abovementioned case of Rufeisen (Brother Dan- 
iel); High Court Case 72/62, PD 16:2428-55). 


Folklore 

Legends of apostates abound in Jewish folktales concerning 
blood libels. Portrayed as a greater enemy to the Jewish peo- 
ple than the Gentile, the apostate is described as the cause of 
numerous antisemitic persecutions and Jewish communal di- 
sasters. In his attempt to prove his worth to the antisemites, 
he spreads calumnies against the Jews and leads the attacks 
on them. It was customary to spit three times on the ground 
when meeting an apostate, and to recite Isaiah 49:17. The figure 
of the apostate is also ridiculed in many tales which describe 
his dilemma in the bathhouse where the contrast between the 
sign of the circumcision and the cross which he wears in the 
form of a necklace, is revealed. The problem of the apostate’s 
affinity is finally resolved by the decision that he “belongs to 
the devil” Tales of the repenting apostate, whose conversion to 
Christianity was originally insincere, are the basis of the Yid- 
dish proverb “A Jew does not abandon his religion” 


[Dov Noy] 
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122ff., 290ff.; A. Ben-Jacob, Yehudei Bavel (1965), index s.v. Hitas- 
lemut, D. Corcos, in: Zion, 32 (1967), 137-60. JEWISH LAW: Levi, 
in: REJ, 38 (1899), 106-11, 114-6; Weinberg, in: Noam, 1 (1958), 1-51; 
Benedikt, ibid., 3 (1960), 241-58; ET, 1 (19627), 202; 8 (1957), 443-4} 12 
(1967), 162-6; B. Schereschewsky, Dinei Mishpahah (19677), 80, 229, 
333; M. Elon, Hakikah Datit... (1968), 52-53; idem, in: ILR, 4 (1969), 
128ff.; Eisenstein, Dinim, 23, 206ff.; S.B. Freehof, Reform Responsa 
(1960), 192-9; idem, Recent Reform Responsa (1963). 120-37. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Elon, Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri (1988), 92, 542, 546, 
633, 1111, 1405, 1418; idem, Jewish Law (1994), 1:103, 2:660, 664, 784, 
3:1674, 1690; M. Elon and B. Lifshitz, M. Elon, B. Lifshitz, Mafteah 
ha-Sheelot ve-ha-Teshuvot shel Hakhmei Sefarad u-Zefon Afrikah, 1 
(1986), 247-48, and general index, B. Lifshitz, E. Shohetman, Mafteah 
ha-Sheelot ve-ha-Teshuvot shel Hakhmei Ashkenaz, Zarefat ve-Ita- 
lya (1997), 179-81, and general index; O. Ir-Shay, “Mumar ke- Yor- 
esh bi-Teshuvot ha-Geonim, in: Shenaton ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri, 11-12 
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(1984-1986), 435-61; T. Regev, “Maamadam shel Kiddushei Mumar 
bi-Gezerot Tatnu u-be-Gerush Sefarad; in: Geranot, 1 (2001), 97-108; 
M. Corinaldi, Dinei Ishim, Mishpahah ve-Yerushah - Bein Dat le-Me- 
dinah (2004), 264-70. FOLKLORE: Schwarzbaum, Studies in Jewish 
and World Folklore (1968), 341-2 and index. 


APOSTLE (Gr. “messenger’”), in early Christian usage, term 
applied to the disciples of *Jesus whom he had sent out to 
preach his message, and occasionally also applied to other 
missionaries of the early period. Outside the New Testament 
the noun amdéotoAo¢ was not common in Greek, though the 
verb amootéA\w was. The term is equivalent to the Hebrew 
shaliah and some scholars have suggested that the early Chris- 
tian apostolate was indebted to Jewish precedent (e.g., the 
custom of sending messengers not singly but in pairs). The 
alleged similarity between John 20:21 (“As my father has sent 
me, so I send you”) and the rabbinic rule (Ber. 5:5) “A person’s 
messenger is as himself” is more apparent than real. The word 
“apostle” occurs 79 times in the New Testament. While in a 
few instances its meaning was an actual messenger, it mainly 
denoted a person of eminent position and capacity. But even 
in this latter sense, the precise import was not everywhere the 
same, and some of the ambiguities have led to scholarly dif- 
ferences of opinion. One of these difficulties was due to the 
fact that occasionally the term apostle was identical with that 
of disciple (equivalent to the Hebrew talmid). In Christian 
tradition, the immediate followers of Jesus number 12, most 
probably a symbolic number signifying the 12 tribes of Israel. 
The Gospels of Mark, Matthew, and John called these imme- 
diate followers disciples, but Mark and Matthew often called 
them apostles, though without any clear differentiation. In 
Luke, however, there is a clear distinction, attributing to Jesus 
countless disciples, of whom 12 were designated apostles. Luke, 
moreover, contains an account (10:1-17), absent from the other 
Gospels, that Jesus sent out 70 followers to heal the sick and 
proclaim the kingdom of God; some explained the number 
70 as symbolic of the “nations of the world,” as in rabbinic 
sources. Luke, who thus clearly distinguished among disciples, 
apostles, and the 70, also emphasized the number 12, by his ac- 
count of the death of Judas. Mark and John were silent about 
Judas’ death; Matthew 27:5 related that he committed suicide 
by hanging. According to Luke, who wrote both his Gospel 
and the Acts of the Apostles, Judas died only after the cruci- 
fixion through falling head-long and splitting (Acts 1:17-18). 
In order to replace Judas and make up again the number 12, 
two out of the countless disciples were nominated and one of 
these was elected (Acts 1:23-26). 

While many New Testament scholars consider the ac- 
count in Acts as a somewhat tendentious and idealized por- 
trait of the early Church rather than as an exact historical re- 
cord, it is generally agreed that apostleship in the strict sense 
implied a special type of authority. This authority derived from 
the fact that the apostle was a witness to the life and resurrec- 
tion of Jesus, and in the case of Paul (who did not know Jesus 
personally) from the inner experience of a direct calling. 
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also appeared in a number of British films, including Alfred 
Hitchcock's The 39 Steps (1935). 


MANNHEIMER, ISAAC NOAH (1793-1865), Vienna 
preacher and creator of a moderate, compromise Reform 
ritual. Born in Copenhagen, he was the son of a Hungarian 
hazzan. He received his general education at the local secu- 
lar school and studied Hebrew literature and Talmud with R. 
Gedaliah Moses, the liberal pedagogue of Copenhagen. While 
attending the university of Copenhagen he continued with his 
talmudic studies. When in 1816 the Danish government issued 
regulations for Jewish religious instruction, he was appointed 
head teacher of religion (Hauptkatechet) and entrusted with 
the task of examining his students and preparing them for 
confirmation. The first confirmation took place with con- 
siderable fervor on May 9, 1817, with the accompaniment of 
organ music and in the presence of high state and university 
officials. He held services every Wednesday evening for adher- 
ents of Reform *Judaism that were characterized by the total 
elimination of the Hebrew language and the use of music by 
Christian composers. Mannheimer preached in the Danish 
language, much to the dismay of the traditional majority of 
the community who lodged an official protest with the gov- 
ernment. In 1821 he went to Berlin to conduct services in the 
Reform synagogue, then to Vienna, and back to Copenhagen. 
He finally left Copenhagen to preach in 1823 in Hamburg and 
then went to Leipzig. At the suggestion of Lazar *Biedermann, 
he was asked in 1824 to officiate at the new Seitenstetten Syna- 
gogue in Vienna. Since Jews in Vienna were not permitted to 
constitute a community at that time, he was officially known 
as headmaster of the religious school. Mannheimer became 
one of the leading preachers of the 19" century, attracting all 
segments of the Jewish population; he adhered to an inspira- 
tional rather than didactic concept of preaching. His sermons, 
in which the aggadah was translated into modern terms, re- 
mained classical in form and content, yet they were the least 
rule bound and formalistic of contemporary sermons. More- 
over, he was not reluctant to acknowledge his debt to Christian 
masters of the art of preaching. In his mature years in Vienna 
he rejected radical Reform and adopted a middle course in 
his service, eliminating some traditions without destroying 
their essence. He insisted on Hebrew as the language of wor- 
ship, retained the prayers of Zion and Jerusalem, did not in- 
corporate organ music into the service, and vigorously de- 
fended circumcision as a ritual of fundamental importance. 
In creating a form of worship known as “worship according to 
Mannheimer” (or “the Viennese rite”) he prevented a split in 
the community, and became a pioneer in this type of service 
in the communities of Austria, Hungary, and Bohemia. His 
service was also imitated in some German communities. 
Despite his moderate Reform tendencies, Mannheimer 
was strongly attacked by the *Orthodox community. He helped 
to foster reforms in religious education, retaining Hebrew as 
an important element and introduced birth, marriage, and 
death registers into the community. He also helped to found 
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a number of charitable and cultural organizations and fought 
for the rights of the Jews in general society; with great per- 
sistence he sought to gain legal recognition of the Viennese 
community. Together with 24 Austrian rabbis he achieved 
the abolishment of the oath more *judaico, although his own 
modified form was not fully accepted. In 1842 he successfully 
defeated the proposal of Professor Rosas to limit the number 
of Jewish medical students. 

During the revolution in 1848 Mannheimer delivered an 
eloquent eulogy on two of its Jewish victims who were bur- 
ied together with Christian victims in a Christian cemetery 
(March 17). On March 31, 1848 he published a “Declaration on 
the Jewish Problem” and submitted an effective draft law to 
the political commission. In the same year the city of Brody 
elected him to the Reichstag, where, in cooperation with A. 
*Fischhof and the rabbi D.B. *Meisels, he succeeded in obtain- 
ing the removal of the “Jews’ tax.” Nevertheless, he warned the 
Jewish community against pleading on its own behalf. Jewish 
emancipation, he said, might be discussed, but only after it 
had been broached by the non-Jews. In the Reichstag he made 
a striking plea for abolishing the death penalty. The Vienna 
community, whose subservient attitude to the government 
he criticized, tried to restrict his liberal activity, in part out of 
concern that his outspokenness might embroil them with the 
increasingly reactionary forces in the government. They even 
sought to censor his utterances in the Reichstag. Reluctantly 
Mannheimer eventually withdrew from political life. 

Mannheimer’s most important literary work is the exem- 
plary German translation of the prayer book and the festival 
prayers (Vienna, 1840, later in a number of editions). Of his 
sermons there have been published Pradikender holdne ved 
det mosaiske Troessamfunds Andagts 6velser i Modersmaalet i 
Sommerhalbaaret 1819 (Copenhagen, 1819), and Gottesdienst- 
liche Vortraege ueber die Wochenabschnitte des Jahres (vol. 1, 
on Genesis and Exodus, 1834); Gottesdienstliche Vortraege ge- 
halten im Monat Tishri 5594 (1834). A posthumous edition of 
additional sermons was published by B. Hammerschlag (1876). 
Some of his sermons on Genesis and Exodus were translated 
in Hebrew by E. Kuttner and published under the title Mei 
Noah (1865). Of importance, too, are his Gutachten fuer das 
Gebetbuch des Hamburger Tempels (1841), and Gutachten ge- 
gen die Reformpartei in Frankfurt a. M. in Angelegenheit der 
Beschneidungsfrage (1843). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Wolf, Isak Noa Mannheimer (1863); idem, 
Geschichte der Kultusgemeinde in Wien (1861), 43-54; M. Rosenmann, 
Isak Noa Mannheimer... (19157); idem, in: AZDJ, 86 (1922), 30f.; M. 
Bisstritz (ed.), Mannheimer-Album (1864); MGwJ, 61 (1917), corre- 
spondence with L. Zunz; L.A. Frankel, Zur Geschichte der Juden in 
Wien (1853), 66f.; L. Geiger, in: AZDJ, 59 (1895), 271-3; M. Grunwald, 
Vienna (1936), index; A. Altmann, Studies in 19» Century Jewish In- 
tellectual History (1964), index; S. Baron, in: PAAJR, 20 (1951), 1-17; 


G. Weil, in: Js, 8 (1957), 91-101. 
[Bernard Suler] 


MANNHEIMER, THEODOR (1833-1900), Swedish banker. 
Mannheimer is regarded, together with A.O. Wallenberg, a 
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non-Jew, as the founder of modern Swedish banking. Born in 
Copenhagen, he settled in Géteborg, Sweden in 1855 and be- 
gan his business career in the grain trade. He turned to bank- 
ing later and by 1864 had become managing director of the 
newly founded Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget (Scandina- 
vian Joint Stock Credit Company, now known as the Skandi- 
naviska Enskilda Banken, or sEB), the first of its kind in Swe- 
den. Under Mannheimer’s leadership Skandinaviska Banken 
soon became Sweden's most important financial institution, 
chiefly concerned with placing securities for industry and 
transport. Mannheimer was also deeply involved in railway 
and mining enterprises. From 1870 to 1876 and from 1881 to 
1894 he was a member of the Géteborg municipal council. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Svenska man och kvinnor, 6 (1949). 


[Hugo Mauritz Valentin] 


MANOAH OF NARBONNE (end of 13 and first half of 14 
century), Provencal scholar. No biographical details are known 
of him. Even the name of his father is uncertain (see Hurvitz in 
bibl.). Some (Geiger, according to Isaac b. Sheshet, resp. no. 85, 
and Samuel b. Meshullam Gerondi, Ohel Moed pt. 1, Jerusalem 
1886 ed., 88b) are of the opinion that his father’s name was 
Simeon; others (Zunz, Gross, and the New York-Schulsinger 
publishers of Maimonides’ Yad) without giving reasons state 
that it was Jacob. A third view is that there were two scholars 
named Manoah - one, the subject of this article, whose pat- 
ronymic is unknown, and a second, the son of Simeon, men- 
tioned in the above responsa, who was the author of Hilkhot 
Terefot. Manoahs teachers were Meir b. Simeon ha-Me'ili and 
Reuben b. Hayyim. Internal evidence suggests that he was ac- 
tive in Narbonne (ch. 12 of Hilkhot Tefillah: “the custom of this 
town, Narbonne” quoted in the Shem ha-Gedolim of Azulai). 

Of his works in the sphere of rabbinical literature, that 
on Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah on the laws of leavened and 
unleavened bread, shofar, the Day of Atonement, sukkah, and 
lulav has been published (Constantinople, 1718; with the com- 
mentary of Simeon Sidon, 1879). An additional portion on the 
laws of the reading of the Shema, prayer, and the priestly and 
other blessings is extant in manuscript (Moscow-Guenzburg 
no. 123). This may be the manuscript seen by H.J.D. Azulai 
(Shem ha-Gedolim, 1 (1852), 126 no. 46). An excerpt from this 
section was published by Hurvitz in Talpioth, 9 (1965). This 
work is much quoted by Joseph Caro in his Beit Yosef and Ke- 
sef Mishneh. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Geiger, Kevuzat Maamarim, ed. by S.A. 
Poznanski (1910), 254; S.M. Chones, Toledot ha-Posekim (1910), 348; 
Hurvitz, in: Talpioth, 9 (1965), 136-76, 490-3. 

[Shlomoh Zalman Havlin] 


MANOR, EHUD (1941-2005), Israeli songwriter. Manor 
was born in Binyaminah. He began writing songs in the late 
1960s, and immediately became very popular and productive, 
often collaborating with song composer Nurit *Hirsh as in 
“Ba-Shanah ha-Baah” (1970). In the 1970s and 1980s Manor 
wrote songs for many musicians with a personal style, includ- 
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ing Matti Caspi (“Brit Olam, 1976); Hanan Yovel (“Dor,” 1984). 
and Boaz Sharabi (“Halevay,” 1986). He made many contribu- 
tions to song festivals such as “Abanibi” (1978), winner of the 
Eurovision song contest. He also produced Hebrew versions 
of various foreign songs, such as the Brazilian “Eretz Tropit 
Yafah” (1978). In later years, Manor continued to work with 
artists of the older generation, but also with younger ones 
and even adopted the Mediterranean style, as in “Hayiti be- 
Gan Eden” (1999). He also translated many musicals, includ- 
ing Hair (1971) and Chicago (2004) as well as the plays L’Ecole 
des femmes (1987); and Twelfth Night (1989). Over the years, 
Manor edited and presented numerous productions as well 
as radio and television programs, especially those featuring 
popular songs (Israeli and foreign). Although a large part of 
Manor's output consists of light songs, his most famous ones 
achieve deep resonance on a national level, like “Ein li Eretz 
Aheret” (1984), and several are highly personal, like “Ahi ha- 
Tza@ir Yehudah” (1969) and “Yemei Binyaminah” (1974). In 1998, 
Manor was awarded the Israel Prize for lifetime achievement 
in the field of Hebrew song. His song collections and writ- 
ings include 50 Hits by Ehud Manor and Nurit Hirsh (1969), 
Mi Raah et Beni - Children’s Songs (1989), Ein li Eretz Aheret - 
Shirim ke-Biografiah (2003), and with Zippora Shapira Chil- 
dren’s Rhymed Dictionary (2001). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Rotem, “Ehud Manor” (www.mooma. 


com). 
[Yossi Goldenberg (24 ed.)] 


MANOSQUE, town in the department of Basses-Alpes, S.E. 
France. Jews are mentioned in Manosque from 1240. In 1261 
the community was already sufficiently numerous to maintain 
two butcher’s stores. Before the *Black Death in 1348, there 
were about 30 Jewish families in Manosque. The Jews owned 
at least one synagogue and cemetery. They lived in their own 
street, the Carriera Judaica, on the site of the present Rue Bon- 
Repos. When an epidemic broke out in 1364, the services of a 
Jewish physician were still called for. However, from 1370 on 
there were frequent anti-Jewish disturbances, the most violent 
in 1455 and 1495. In 1498 the town expelled its Jews. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 361f.; E. Baratier, Démogra- 
phie provencale... (1961), 70; C. Arnaud, Histoire d’une famille pro- 
vencale (1888), 450f.; D. Arnaud, Etudes historiques sur... Manosque, 


1 (1847), 51ff. 
[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


MANS, LE (Heb. 27), capital of the department of Sarthe, 
in western France. A Jew, Vaslinus, is mentioned as a mon- 
eylender there between 1104 and 1115. In 1138, the Jews of Le 
Mans were attacked by local inhabitants. They lived in the 
quarter formed by Rues Marchande, Saint-Jacques, Falotiers or 
de Merdereau, Barillerie, Ponts-Neufs and de la Juiverie, and 
owned a synagogue and a cemetery (in the parish of Sainte- 
Croix), which was also used by other Jews in the vicinity. They 
probably also had their own market and a hospital. Another 
attack upon Jews may have occurred around 1200, since sev- 
eral Jewish converts are found in Le Mans in 1207, and in 1216, 
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Berengaria, the widow of Richard the Lion-Hearted, Lady of 
Le Mans, disposed of the so-called “school of the Juiverie,” i.e., 
the synagogue. Records show the existence of a Jewish quarter 
during the second half of the 13" century, the Jews of Le Mans 
then being under the jurisdiction of the bishop. Reference to 
Jewish scholars of Le Mans is found in rabbinical literature 
from the end of the ninth century, the most celebrated being 
*Avun the Great (tenth century) and Elijah b. Menahem ha- 
Zaken (11"* century). The Jews were expelled from Le Mans in 
1289 at the same time as the Jews of Maine and Anjou. During 
World War 11 many of the Jews in Le Mans were deported. A 
new community was formed after the war, many of its mem- 
bers coming from North Africa. It numbered 400 in 1969. A 
stained-glass window dating from the 12" century depicting 
the allegorical defeated Synagogue can be seen in the Cathe- 
dral of Le Mans. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Blumenkranz, in: Mélanges ... R. Crozet, 2 
(1966), 1154; Z. Szajkowski, Analytical Franco-Jewish Gazetteer (1966), 
256; Gross, Gal Jud, 392-3. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz / David Weinberg (2"4 ed.)] 


MANSFELD, ALFRED (1912-2004), architect. Born in Rus- 
sia, he went to Paris in 1933 and in 1935 to Erez Israel and 
worked from 1936 as an independent architect, mainly in 
Haifa. He designed and built several housing schemes in Haifa 
(including Ramat Hadar), and also various public buildings, 
including the Institute for Jewish Studies of the Hebrew Uni- 
versity in Jerusalem (Mount Scopus) and the Hydraulic Insti- 
tute of the Technion (with M. Weinraub). In 1963, his design 
for the international airport at Lydda was awarded first prize. 
He designed and built (in partnership with Dora Gad, inte- 
rior decorator), the Israel Museum in Jerusalem (1959-65). 
From 1949, he lectured at the Faculty of Architecture of the 
Technion, and from 1954 to 1956 he was dean of the faculty. 
In 1966 he received the Israel Prize. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Pedio, Profilo dellarchitetto Alfred Mans- 
feld (It., 1965), with Eng. preface. 
[Abraham Erlik] 


MANSO, LEO (1914-1993), U.S. painter and educator. Manso 
trained at the National Academy of Design, New York City, 
from 1930 to 1934, the Educational Alliance, and the New 
School for Social Research. He taught at Cooper Union, Co- 
lumbia University from 1950 to 1955, and New York Univer- 
sity. Working as a book illustrator early in his career, Manso 
took the position of art director at World Publishing in New 
York, and in 1943, worked for Simon & Schuster illustrating 
book covers. He made his summer studio and home in Prov- 
incetown, Mass., in 1947 and assisted in the organization of 
Gallery 256, the period’s first regional artists’ cooperative. 
Mansos early work reflects the influence of Abstract Expres- 
sionism: he exhibited with the American Abstract Artists, 
whose members included Josef Albers and Ben Nicholson. 
Describing himself as an “Abstract Impressionist,’ Manso’s 
light-suffused art of this period testifies to his study of the Im- 
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pressionists, especially Claude Monet, as well as such painters 
as J.M.W. Turner and Sung artists. Manso stated that his work 
possessed two themes: a concern with landscape and an en- 
deavor to find a visual equivalence for certain philosophical 
ideals. His work developed from landscapes with rapid, thick, 
expressive brushwork in an Abstract Expressionist vein, such 
as Bay/Dusk (1954) and Grey Sun (1957) to more serene images 
composed of related planes of tone. Manso’s collages, such as 
Tanka 111 (1968) are small and intimate, owing a debt to the 
artist’s study of quattracento Italian artists and to the collages 
of his friend and contemporary Robert Motherwell. To study 
the expressive qualities of color, Manso studied Persian minia- 
tures, Romanesque and Etruscan art, and such modern artists 
as Paul Klee and Pierre Bonnard. Manso traveled widely: to 
Mexico in 1945, where he met the artists Jose Clemente Oro- 
zco and Rufino Tamayo, to Maine the following year, to Haiti 
in 1958, to India, Nepal, and Africa in the early 1970s, to Italy 
in 1975, and again to Rome in 1980 and 1981. In 1979-80, he 
was artist-in-residence at the Accademia Americao, Prix-de- 
Rome. Manso experimented with the use of simple geomet- 
ric forms, making circular supports, as in his Vista 1 (Valley 
of Katmandu) (1974), or contained large triangles within the 
rectangular format of the canvas or paper. The title of a 1984 
collage, Firenze, refers explicitly to the artist’s beloved Italy. 
The composition features tones of russet, ocher, and lavender 
in overlapping planes of delicate texture further enunciated by 
the inclusion of a handwritten letter and envelope dated 1846. 
Manso counted among his friends the artists Milton Avery, 
Jacques Lipschitz, and Kurt Seligmann. Manso participated 
in many group and solo shows since 1946: in New York City; 
Rome; Provincetown, Massachusetts; Washington, pD.c.; the 
San Francisco Museum; and the Museum of Modern Art, 
among other venues. His work is owned by private collectors 
and by many museums, including the Museum of Modern 
Art, New York, the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, the Whit- 
ney Museum, the Hirschhorn Museum, and the Glicenstein 
Museum, Safed, Israel. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Leo Manso: A Retrospective of Four Decades 
1952-1992, Oct. 4-Oct. 23, 1992, Art Students League of New York 
(1992); Leo Manso, Assemblage: Feb. 8-Mar. 5, 1966, Rose Fried Gal- 
lery (1966). 

[Nancy Buchwald (24 ed.)] 


°MANSOR (AI; full name: al-Mansur Ibn Abi ‘Amir; in 
Christian sources, Almanzor; d. 1002), chamberlain (Ar. 
hajib) of Caliph Hisham 11 (976-1013) of Spain. Al-Manstr 
in effect ruled *Umayyad Spain as virtual dictator and in 
996 assumed royal titles. His reign marked the climax of the 
Umayyad political, economic, cultural, and military suprem- 
acy in Spain. A religious fanatic, al-Mansir embarked on a 
lengthy and successful campaign against the Christians in 
northern Spain (against Catalonia in 985), in which he ruth- 
lessly destroyed Christian holy places. He, however, did not 
harm the Christian and Jewish communities in his domain. 
The responsa of R. Hanokh of Cordoba attest to the conver- 
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sions of Jews to Islam under al-Mansur, who intensified and 
increased Muslim preaching and other religious activities. 
Spain was extremely prosperous during his reign and Jew- 
ish immigration therefore increased. The Jews came mainly 
from North Africa (present Morocco and Algeria), together 
with many *Berbers, whom al-Mansur employed in his mili- 
tary campaigns. The military security and economic stability 
contributed to an efflorescence of Jewish culture, halakhah, 
poetry, etc. (see *Spain). The 12"'-century historian Abra- 
ham *Ibn Daud recalls “King” al-Mansir’s appointment of 
Jacob *Ibn Jau, a wealthy and opportunistic silk merchant, 
to the position of nasi in charge of all Jewish communities in 
his domain. Al-Manstr empowered Ibn Jau to collect taxes 
from whomever he desired. He had Ibn Jau imprisoned one 
year later for not collecting enough money from the Jews. Al- 
Mansir’s son ‘Abd al-Malik al-Muzaffir succeeded him, thus 
founding the Amirid dynasty. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Levi-Provengal, Histoire de l’Espagne 
Musulmane, 2 (1950), 196-272; Ashtor, Korot, 1 (19667), 244-8; ibn 
Daud, Sefer ha-Qabbalah - the Book of Tradition, ed. and tr. by G.D. 
Cohen (1967), 69. 


MANSURA (El Mansura; al-Mansura; Al-Mansurah), town 
in Lower Egypt, on the right bank of the eastern arm of the 
Nile. Founded during the 13" century, Mansura has become an 
important center for the cotton commerce in modern times. 
There was a Jewish community from the 16" century. In 1583 
and 1597 there were Jewish written deeds in Mansura. Around 
1560 the physician Eleazar Scandari received the position 
of *sarraf (banker) of *Mahalla al-Kubra and Mansura. The 
Jewish population grew under *Ottoman rule and by the 17 
century there was an organized community led by the rabbis 
Elijah Shushi (Shoshi) and Shabbetai ha-Kohen. During the 
middle of the 19» century, Jacob *Saphir found 40 families in 
the town, most of whom had come from *Cairo and *Dami- 
etta. During the second half of the 19 century, when blood 
libels were brought against Jews in various Egyptian towns, the 
Jews of Mansura were also accused. In 1877 during Passover, 
the Jews were accused of having slaughtered a Muslim child 
in order to use his blood for the baking of mazzot. In the mid- 
19 century 40 Jewish families lived there. At the end of the 
century, the number of Jews was about 500 and continued to 
increase at the beginning of the 20" century. In 1901 the *Cairo 
rabbis declared the new kiddushin regulation in Mansura and 
other cities. A well-organized community was set up in 1918 
and educational and charitable institutions were established. 
An *Alliance Israélite Universelle school was inaugurated in 
1903. In 1917 the Jewish community reached 586 people, its 
number continuing to increase. A Zionist association was also 
founded in the town. After World War 1 there was a decrease 
in the population. In 1927 there were still 563 Jews there, but 
a few years later there were only 150 to 200 Jews left, and by 
1971 the community no longer existed. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Saphir, Even Sappir (1866), 8a; J.M. Lan- 
dau, Jews in Nineteenth-Century Egypt (1969), 38-40. L. Bornstein- 
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Makovetsky, in: J.M. Landau (ed.), Toledot ha-Yehudim be-Mizraim 

ba-Tekufah ha-Otmanit (1988), 143, 150, 160; S. Della Pergola, in: ibid., 
42; E. Bashan, in: ibid., 95. A. David, in: ibid., 16. 

[Eliyahu Ashtor and Jacob M. Landau / 

Leah Bornstein-Makovetsky (2"4 ed.)] 


MANSURAH, SAADIAH BEN JUDAH (19 century), 
Yemenite scholar living in *San’a. He was author of Sefer ha- 
Mahashavah, which appeared under the title Sefer ha-Galut 
ve-ha-Geullah (1955), which consists of seven sections writ- 
ten in rhymed prose. Like the Sefer ha-Musar of R. Zechariah 
al-Dahri, it describes the hardships endured by the commu- 
nity of San’a in his time. The principal hero is Eitan ha-Ezrahi 
(i.e., Abraham the Patriarch) and the narrator Hazmak (i.e., 
Saadiah, after the “*Atbash” method of interchanging Hebrew 
letters) is the poet himself. The narrator tells the founder of 
the nation of the misfortunes of Yemenite Jewry, and the lat- 
ter in turn relates the servitude of Israel in the Egyptian exile. 
He deals with the exiles into which Israel was sent, with the 
return to Zion and the redemption of the people. The last sec- 
tion consists of eulogies of the rabbis of *Yemen and the author 
himself. Mansurah also wrote poems and prayers, the subject 
of which is exile and redemption, as well as an introduction 
to Yemenite poetry. In the field of halakhah, he wrote Shaar 
ha-Moda’it on the laws of shehitah and terefot. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Mansurah, Sefer ha-Galut ve-ha-Ge'ullah 


(1955), introd. 
[Yehuda Ratzaby] 


MANSURAH, SHALOM BEN JUDAH (d. c. 1885), Ye- 
menite scholar. A member of one of the distinguished fami- 
lies of *Sarva, Mansurah was the brother of the poet Saadiah 
*Mansurah. In addition to his knowledge of the Torah, he also 
engaged in popular and natural medicine and was renowned 
as a practical kabbalist. In 1854 he was appointed leader of the 
Jews of Sarva. Three of his works on Torah and halakhah (in 
manuscript) are known. In addition to his own writings, he 
corrected many works of others. His notes in the margins of 
books, both published and in manuscript (especially those of 
R. Yihya Salah), are numerous. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Korah, Saarat Teiman (1954), 45. 
[Yehuda Ratzaby] 


MANTINO, JACOB BEN SAMUEL (d. 1549), physician 
and translator. Mantino was apparently of Spanish origin but 
he spent most of his life in Italy. After graduating in medicine 
at Padua in 1521, he developed a flourishing practice in Bolo- 
gna, Verona, and Venice, especially among the upper classes. 
At the same time he became known for his translations from 
Hebrew into Latin of philosophical works, mainly those of 
Averroés and Avicenna. In the stormy debate on the annul- 
ment of the marriage between Henry viii of England and 
Catherine of Aragon he opposed Henry’s supporters, thus 
earning the gratitude of Pope Clement vit, and at his request 
Mantino was appointed lecturer in medicine in Bologna in 
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1529. In 1533 the pope invited him to Rome where, unlike his 
protector, Mantino took a strong stand against the messianic 
claims of Solomon *Molcho. In 1534 Pope Paul 111 appointed 
him his personal physician and in 1539-41 professor of prac- 
tical medicine at the Sapienza in Rome. In 1544 he returned 
to Venice. Five years later he left for Damascus as personal 
physician of the Venetian ambassador. He died soon after his 
arrival there. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kaufmann, in: REJ, 27 (1893), 30-60, 207-38; 
Milano, Italia, 242, 625, 631; idem, Ghetto di Roma (1964), 60, 68f.; C. 
Roth, Jews in the Renaissance (1959), index; Rava, in: Vessillo Israelitico, 
51 (1903), 310-3; Muenster, in: RMI, 20 (1954), 310-21. 

[Attilio Milano] 


MANTUA, city and province in N. Italy, an important Jewish 
center in late medieval and modern times. 


History 

The first record of a Jewish settlement in Mantua dates from 
1145, when Abraham *Ibn Ezra lived there for a while. A small 
Jewish community existed during the heyday of the city- 
republic. Sometime after the Gonzaga had become lords 
of Mantua, Jewish bankers were invited to start operations 
in the capital and province. Subsequently the Jewish popu- 
lation increased, reaching 3,000 by 1600. The merchant and 
artisan population soon outnumbered the bankers. Some 50 
Jewish settlements of varying size flourished in the prov- 
ince, the major ones being *Bozzolo, *Sabbioneta, Luzzara, 
Guastalla, Viadana, Revere, Sermide, and Ostiano. The Jews 
were protected by a series of privileges granted them by popes, 
emperors, and the Gonzaga rulers. A Christian loan bank 
(*monte di pieta) was established in Mantua in 1486 to com- 
pete with Jewish banking, but initially at least had little suc- 
cess. Anti-Jewish riots took place at Mantua in the 156 cen- 
tury, fostered by the Church and aided and abetted by the 
business competitors of the Jews. There was also an isolated 
case of *blood libel in 1478. At the end of the 15** century the 
regulation imposing the Jewish *badge was introduced in 
Mantua. Rioting in 1495, after Duke Francesco Gonzaga’ in- 
decisive encounter with the French forces at Fornovo, resulted 
in the confiscation of the house of the leading Jewish banker 
in the city, Daniel *Norsa, and the erection of the Church of 
the Madonna della Vittoria on the site. David *Reuveni vis- 
ited Mantua in 1530, but failed to obtain the support of either 
the ruler or the Jews. Two years later Solomon *Molcho was 
burned at the stake there. 

The Counter-Reformation began to affect the Jews of 
Mantua adversely in the last quarter of the 16 century. Re- 
strictive measures and anti-Jewish propaganda culminated in 
riots and murder. The worst outrage occurred in 1602, when 
seven Jews were hanged on a charge of blasphemy at the in- 
stigation of a Franciscan rabble-rouser. Some ten years later 
the Jews of Mantua were confined to a ghetto. The worst di- 
saster in their history befell Mantuan Jewry in 1629-30, when 
they were despoiled of their possessions during the sack of 
the city by the German troops and then banished. A moving 
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account of the disaster and of the return of the survivors is 
the contemporary Ha-Galut ve-ha-Pedut (“Exile and Deliver- 
ance”) by Abraham Massarani (Venice, 1634). The events of 
1630 decimated the Jewish community which never quite re- 
covered its former importance. In 1708 the duchy of Mantua 
came under Austrian rule. In the last quarter of the 18" cen- 
tury Mantua became the chief center in the struggle for Jew- 
ish civil rights in Austrian Lombardy. On the Jewish side were 
ranged R. Jacob *Saraval of Mantua and Benedetto *Frizzi of 
Ostiano who had to contend with the lawyer G.B. Benedetti 
of Ferrara and G.B.G. d’Arco, a political economist. During 
the 18" century the Jewish population increased: In 1707, 1,723 
Jews lived in Mantua and in 1764, 2,114. In 1754 the guild of 
silversmiths threatened the Jewish ghetto and the Jews were 
maltreated for a month in spite of the defense of ducal troops. 
When in 1797 the French revolutionary army captured Man- 
tua the ghetto was abolished, its gates were torn down, and 
the ghetto square was renamed Piazza della Concordia. After 
its recapture by the Austrians in 1799, however, several Jewish 
“revolutionaries” were banished from Mantua, among them 
Issachar Hayyim Carpi of Revere, who described the events 
in his Toledot Yizhak (1892). The French again ruled Mantua 
from 1801 to 1814 and R. Abraham Vita *Cologna of Man- 
tua was among the foremost personalities in the Napoleonic 
*Sanhedrin. During the last period of Austrian rule in Man- 
tua (1814-66) there occurred yet another blood libel (1824), 
and in 1842 anti-Jewish riots took place. A number of Jews 
from Mantua began to immigrate to Milan from the end of 
the 18" century mainly because of greater professional and 
socio-cultural activities. 

The Jews of Mantua, like their coreligionists elsewhere 
in Italy, took an active part in the Italian Risorgimento. Among 
them were Giuseppe *Finzi of Rivarolo, one of the “martyrs 
of Belfiore,” and the writer Tullo *Massarani. When Mantua 
was incorporated in the Kingdom of Italy (1866) the last re- 
strictions affecting the Jews were removed. At that time the 
Jewish population reached 2,795, its highest figure since 1603. 
Subsequently migration and assimilation reduced the commu- 
nity. In 1931 the community numbered only 669 Jews, mainly 
because of immigration to Milan and other Italian cities and 
also because of assimilation. The anti-Jewish measures of 
the Fascist regime (see *Italy) seriously affected the Jews of 
Mantua, coming to a climax under the German domination 
in 1943-45. A concentration camp was set up in Mantua. 
From the province of Mantua 44 Jews were deported to 
the death camps, and over 50 Mantuan Jews perished. Only 
some of the survivors returned to Mantua after the war. 
By 2000 fewer than 100 Jews lived in Mantua, but in spite of 
the number they maintained one of the former synagogues 
with services. Thanks to the active and economic support 
of the Mantua municipality and funds from the Italian State 
Ministry of Culture the Jews carried out cultural activities 
and were able to maintain their rich archive and library, in- 
ventoried and in part deposited at the City Hall Library of 
Mantua. 
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Cultural Life 
During its heyday in the 16 and 17 centuries the community 
of Mantua made important contributions to the development 
of Jewish communal institutions in Italy. The assembly of all 
taxpayers elected a “large” council, which in turn elected a 
“small” or executive council of seven to ten members. Along- 
side these, several smaller executive committees functioned. 
The chief officers were two massari (0°11). Communal regu- 
lations, especially those pertaining to taxation, were published 
in Hebrew at regular intervals, as were also sumptuary laws for 
the restriction of ostentation in clothing and festivities. The 
synagogues of Mantua included the Great Synagogue of the 
Italian rite, and several smaller synagogues of the Ashkenazi 
and Italian rites. The community maintained a public school 
system and welfare institutions, including medical services for 
the poor. The rabbinical court had extensive powers until the 
grant of Jewish emancipation. Its procedure was laid down in 
the Shuda de-Dayyanei (“Judges’ Verdict”) of 1677-78. 
Mantua was an important Jewish cultural center during 
the Renaissance in Italy. Prominent scholars in the 15» cen- 
tury included Judah Messer *Leon, rabbi, physician, and phi- 
losopher; R. Joseph *Colon, the greatest rabbinical authority 
in Italy; Mordecai *Finzi, mathematician, astronomer, doctor, 
and banker; and Baruch de Peschiera, scholar and merchant. 
Abraham *Conat, a physician and talmudist, founded at Man- 
tua about 1475 one of the first Hebrew printing presses; the 
first dated work issued was the Tur Orah Hayyim (1476). His 
wife, Estellina, assisted him as a printer. Other Hebrew print- 
ers active at Mantua included Samuel Latif (1513-15), Joseph 
b. Jacob Shalit and Meir Sofer, both of Padua, Jacob ha-Kohen 
of Gazzuolo (1556-76), Samuel Norsa and his sons Isaac and 
Solomon (16 century); the Perugia and d'Italia families (17 
and 18' centuries). The Hebrew press in Mantua was the sec- 
ond largest in Italy after Venice. Sixteenth-century scholars 
included Azariah de’ *Rossi, author of Meor Einayim; the ver- 
satile Abraham Yagel *Gallico; R. Azriel *Diena of Sabbioneta; 
the preacher Judah *Moscato; several members of the *Norsa 
(Norzi) family including Jedidiah Solomon Norsa, author 
of Minhat Shai; the Provencal brothers *Moses, *David, and 
Judah, rabbis and scholars; Abraham Colorni, engineer and 
inventor; members of the *Finzi, *Cases, *Fano, *Rieti, and 
Sullam families; the *Portaleone family, physicians for three 
centuries; and Judah Leone b. Isaac *Sommo, playwright, poet, 
and author of the famous “Dialogues on the Theater.” Mantua 
was the most important center of Jewish participation in the 
Renaissance theater. The community provided its own theater 
company, which put on comedies and other plays for court 
performances throughout the 16" and early 17" centuries. The 
Jews of Mantua were also active in music and the dance. The 
greatest Jewish composer in Mantua and the first composer of 
modern Jewish music was Salamone de *Rossi, whose sister 
“Madama Europa’ acted on the Mantuan stage. Other Jewish 
musicians, dancers, and actors at Mantua included Abramo 
Dall’ *Arpa and his nephew Abramino; Isaac Massarani; An- 
gelo de’ Rossi; and Simone Basilea. In the 17** and 18* cen- 
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turies there lived at Mantua the Basilea family of rabbis and 
scholars, including Solomon Aviad Sar-Shalom *Basilea; Judah 
Briel, rabbi and polemicist; Moses *Zacuto, mystic and poet; 
Samson Cohen Modon, rabbi and poet; Jacob Saraval, rabbi, 
polemicist, traveler, and preacher; the brothers Jacob and Im- 
manuel *Frances, poets; the Cases family, rabbis, physicians, 
and scholars; and Samuel *Romanelli, poet and playwright. 
Outstanding modern Jewish personalities include Marco 
*Mortara, rabbi and bibliophile; Tullo Massarani, writer; and 
Vittore *Colorni, jurist and historian. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Simonsohn, Toledot ha- Yehudim be-Duk- 
kasut Mantovah, 2 vols. (1962-64); Milano, Bibliotheca, index, s.v. 
Mantova; Milano, Italia, index, s.v. Mantova; M. Mortara, Indice Al- 
fabetico dei Rabbini... (1886), passim; Roth, Italy, index; idem, Jews 
in the Renaissance (1959), index; D.W. Amram, Makers of Hebrew 
Books in Italy (1909), 30ff., 323ff.; M. Steinschneider and D. Cassel, 
Juedische Typographie (1938), 14, 23, 26ff.; H.D. Friedberg, Toledot 
ha-Defus ha-Ivri be-Italyah (1956*), 15ff. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. 
Bernardini, La sfida dell'uguaglianza. Gli ebrei a Mantova nelleta della 
rivoluzione francese (1997). 


[Shlomo Simonsohn / Federica Francesconi (2"4 ed.)] 


"MANUEL IT (1469-1521), king of Portugal 1495-1521. He was 
termed Manuel the Great because of the achievements of his 
reign: Vasco da Gama’s discovery of the sea passage to India 
via the Cape of Good Hope (1498) and the acquisition of Bra- 
zil (1500). For the Jewish citizens, however, Manuel's reign 
brought an end to their life in Portugal. Initially Manuel was 
well disposed to Jews. He retained the esteemed Abraham b. 
Samuel *Zacuto as his astronomer, and removed the Jewish 
disabilities imposed by his predecessor John 11. But in 1496 
the king entered a politically motivated marriage with Princess 
Isabella of Spain, daughter of *Ferdinand and Isabella, who 
made their consent conditional to Manuel's ridding Portugal 
of the Jews. On Dec. 4, 1496, an edict was passed ordering ev- 
ery Jew to leave Portugal before November 1497, on penalty of 
death. Manuel assured the Jews of every assistance in travel 
and free departure with their belongings. As the mass emigra- 
tion got under way, Manuel realized that the loss of his Jewish 
citizenry would have dire economic results for Portugal. To 
stem the departures, he ordered all Jews desiring to emigrate 
to come to Lisbon, supposedly for embarkation. When some 
20,000 had convened in Lisbon, Manuel herded them together 
for forced conversion. On May 30, 1497, he decreed that the 
Conversos would be free from the Church’s discipline for 20 
years. When the king learned soon after that the Conversos 
were emigrating in large numbers, he quickly withdrew their 
liberty to dispose of property and emigrate. When some 4,000 
of the *New Christians were massacred by a Lisbon mob in 
1506, Manuel responded by executing the Dominican friars 
who had incited the riot, and restored all previous rights and 
immunities to the New Christians, only to reverse his deci- 
sion in the year of his death. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Graetz, Hist, 4 (1894, repr. 1949), 372-81, 
485-8; Roth, Marranos, 55-66, 86, 196; M. Kayserling, Geschichte 
der Juden in Portugal (1867), 120-56, 334; J. Mendes dos Remedios, 
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Os Judeus em Portugal (1895), 275-342; S. Usque, Consolation for the 
Tribulations of Israel, tr. by M.A. Cohen (1965), 5-7, 202-5. 


MANUEL, FRANK EDWARD (1910-2003), U.S. histo- 
rian. Manuel was born in Boston. He was professor of his- 
tory at Brandeis from 1949 to 1965 and at New York Univer- 
sity, and then again at Brandeis from 1977 to 1986. Upon his 
retirement from Brandeis, he was named professor emeritus. 
Manuel’s chief field of specialization was the history of ideas. 
Regarded as one of the most respected scholars of European 
intellectual history of the last century, Manuel was well known 
for his study of utopias of the 18 and 19 centuries. He also 
wrote about modern history, Christian-Jewish intellectual 
relations, psychohistory, and eminent thinkers such as Isaac 
Newton and Karl Marx. His book Realities of American-Pal- 
estine Relations (1949) was an important contribution to the 
understanding of American policies in Palestine from 1832. 
His Utopian Thought in the Western World (1979), which he 
co-authored with his wife, Fritzie PR. Manuel, won the Ameri- 
can Book Award in History, the Melcher Award, and Phi Beta 
Kappa’s Ralph Waldo Emerson Award. 

Manuel’s other publications include The Age of Reason 
(1951), The 18" Century Confronts the Gods (1959), The Prophets 
of Paris (1962), Shapes of Philosophical History (1965), A Por- 
trait of Isaac Newton (1968), The Changing of the Gods (1983), 
The Broken Staff: Judaism through Christian Eyes (1992), and 
A Requiem for Karl Marx (1995). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Bienvenu, In the Presence of the Past: Es- 


says in Honor of Frank E. Manuel (1991) 
[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


"MANUEL I COMNENUS, Byzantine emperor (1143-1180). 
He added humiliating procedures to the standard *oath more 
judaico requiring that the Jew spit on his circumcision. But 
he also continued to permit the Jews to use the older and less 
offensive formula of the oath. Manuel confirmed Jewish ac- 
cess to ordinary courts, giving them recourse to the protec- 
tion of imperial law, thus abolishing the practice of having 
Jews summarily tried by a minor local official. Manuel had 
a Jewish physician who may have influenced him to moder- 
ate his position toward the Jews. The economic and cultural 
life of Byzantine Jewry during Manuel's reign is described by 
Benjamin of Tudela. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: MLN. Adler (ed.), Itinerary of Benjamin of 
Tudela (1907), 10-14; J. Starr, Jews in the Byzantine Empire 641-1204 
(1939), 221-3, and index; Baron, Social’, 4 (1962), 194f.; Patlagean, in: 


REJ, 124 (1965), 138-51. 
[Andrew Sharf] 


MANUSCRIPTS, HEBREW, term which includes religious 
and secular books, as well as letters and documents written on 
papyrus, parchment, hides, and paper in Hebrew characters, 
sometimes using them for the writing of languages other than 
Hebrew, e.g., Aramaic, Yiddish, Ladino, etc. Hebrew manu- 
scripts have been preserved in archives and public and private 
libraries. It has been estimated that there are about 60,000 
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manuscripts (codices) and about 200,000 fragments, most 
of which have come from the Cairo *Genizah (and a certain 
number from the Judean Desert). 


500 B.C.E.-500 C.E. 

Documents and letters, some with accurate dates, have been 
preserved from the period of 500 B.c.£. to 500 c.E. The most 
important of them are a collection of *papyri from Yeb (*El- 
ephantine) and Assuan in Egypt (494-407 B.c.E.); papyri from 
Edfu, also in Egypt, are thought to belong to the third century 
B.C.E., as are parts of the Book of Jeremiah and fragments of 
11 Samuel among the *Dead Sea Scrolls. The other scrolls from 
the Judean Desert are regarded as dating from the second cen- 
tury B.c.E. to the Bar-Kokhba War (132-135), including some 
written or dictated by him (see bibl. nos. 1-5). 


500-1500 

No material is available which can be proven with any cer- 
tainty as belonging to the first centuries of this period. The 
oldest manuscripts of the period date from the end of the 
ninth century. Information has been published on a bibli- 
cal manuscript in St. Petersburg dated to 846. On the other 
hand, some of the fragments found in the Cairo Genizah be- 
long, without doubt, to the beginning of this period and pos- 
sibly even to the end of the previous one. The development 
of Hebrew paleography should make it possible to deter- 
mine with greater accuracy the dates of these most valuable 
fragments. 


BIBLE AND BIBLE EXEGESIS. ‘The oldest dated biblical manu- 
scripts are: Prophets as vocalized by Moses b. Asher, which was 
found in the Karaite synagogue of Cairo and written in Tibe- 
rias in 895; Latter Prophets, with Babylonian punctuation, in 
the Saltykov-Shchedrin Library in Leningrad (No. 3), now the 
Russian National Library, was copied in 916; and a Pentateuch 
which was copied by Solomon b. Buya’a (who also prepared, 
according to a note at its end, the so-called Keter Aram Zova, 
later vocalized by Aaron b. Asher) in 929 and vocalized by his 
brother Ephraim b. Buya’a (it appears that both were active in 
Tiberias). This particular Keter Aram Zova (keter, “crown” be- 
ing an appellation for a Bible codex; Aram Zova, “Aleppo”) is 
at the Ben-Zvi Institute, Jerusalem (see bibl. nos. 5-7). There 
are biblical manuscripts in the Saltykov-Shchedrin Library and 
others, which, according to their *colophons, were written dur- 
ing the tenth century, but doubts have been raised as to the reli- 
ability of these colophons. Finally, there is the Bible manuscript 
(St. Petersburg B 19A) which was written in 1009 in Egypt. The 
text is complete and the date appears to be authentic. 


MISHNAH, TOSEFTA, TALMUD, AND HALAKHIC MIDRASHIM. 
The oldest dated manuscripts of the Mishnah are: Paris Manu- 
scripts 328/9, the complete text with Maimonides’ commen- 
tary and written and vocalized by Joab b. Jehiel, the “Physician 
of Beth-El? from the province of Cesena (Italy), between 1399 
and 1401. Individual orders (sedorim), written and vocalized 
(in part) from 1168 (Zera’im, Nezikin, Kodashim), are in Ox- 
ford (nos. 393, 404), and Moed of the same set is in the Sas- 
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soon Library (no. 72). Not dated but definitely early works are: 
Kaufmann Number 50 (facsimile edited by G. Baer, 1929) and 
Parma Number 138. The oldest Tosefta manuscripts are Er- 
furt Number 159, which was thought to have been written in 
1150, and Vienna Number 46. The oldest dated halakhic Mid- 
rashim are Sifra of 1073 (Vatican Library, no. 31) and Sifra of 
1291 (Oxford, no. 151), which also includes the Mekhilta. The 
only manuscript of the Jerusalem Talmud, which was written 
in 1299 by Jehiel b. Jekuthiel b. Benjamin, the Physician, is at 
Leyden. There is also only one complete extant manuscript of 
the Babylonian Talmud (Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, 
Cod. Heb. 95). It was written “on the twelfth of the month of 
Kislev, in the year 103 of the sixth millennium” (1342) by Sol- 
omon b. Samson, probably in France (facsimile edited by H. 
Strack, 1912). At the end of this manuscript several minor trac- 
tates are added. Individual tractates from 1176 and after have 
been preserved in the Library of Florence, as well as a man- 
uscript from 1184 in the Hamburg Library and in the Jewish 
Theological Seminary Library (Av. Zar., 1290). 


AGGADIC MIDRASHIM. Among the extant manuscripts of 
aggadic Midrashim are Genesis Rabbah and Leviticus Rabbah 
from 1291 (Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris, no. 149). There is a 
manuscript from the same year of the Pesikta de-Rav Kahana 
in the Bodleian. The Parma Library possesses a manuscript 
from 1270 (no. 1240) which contains Song of Songs Rabbah, 
Lamentations Rabbah, Tanhuma, Pesikta Rabbati, Midrash 
Proverbs, and others. 


MISCELLANEA. Thousands of medieval manuscripts in the 
fields of philosophy and Kabbalah are extant; these are as nu- 
merous as those in medicine, astronomy, astrology, geography, 
and other natural sciences. A considerable number of these 
manuscripts are translations from Greek, Arabic, and other 
languages spoken and written in the countries of the Diaspora. 
Polemics, poetry, philology (grammar, dictionaries, masorah), 
history, sectarian literature, halakhah (responsa, novellae, 
codes, ritual compendiums), ethics, and homiletics are well 
represented, as is liturgy (siddurim and mahzorim). Due to 
their constant use many tens of thousands of them were stored 
away in genizot after being worn and damaged. Occasion- 
ally autographs were also preserved, i.e., either manuscripts 
from the hand of the author, such as Maimonides’ Mishnah 
commentary and miscellaneous writings (ed. S.D. Sassoon, 
1966), or confirmations of the correctness of the copy as the 
one added by Maimonides to a copy of his code: “Corrected 
from my [original] copy, 1, Moses, son of Maimon of blessed 
memory” (Oxford Ms. 577). 


1500-1970 

Manuscripts of this last period are also extant; some of them 
were published, some not. A considerable number of the man- 
uscripts of this period were written in countries where there 
were no Hebrew presses (e.g., the Yemen). They were either 
contemporary works or those of earlier periods, but some 
were copied from printed works which had reached them 
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from Western countries and are therefore of no original value. 
Manuscripts written by the authors themselves are of special 
importance because of their corrections. They make it possible 
to reconstruct the original text and compare it with other cop- 
ies, either handwritten or printed editions. Early authorities, 
who wrote in the early years after the appearance of printing, 
made use of manuscripts of classic books and commentaries. 
In later centuries this practice naturally waned. 


Owners and Other Lists 
At the beginning and the end of manuscripts it was custom- 
ary to note the name of the owner, with a formula such as “a 
man should always sign his name in his book lest a man from 
the street come and say it is mine.’ Owners, who usually were 
scholars, often added notes of their own to the text. At times, 
the names of several generations of a single family appear in 
these lists, and well-known names in Jewish literature and his- 
tory are found among the owners, e.g., a manuscript of Maimo- 
nides’ Guide (1472, Parma 660) belonged successively to David, 
Abraham, and Moses Provengal (father, son, and grandson). 
Modern manuscript catalogs generally register these 
notes and lists in detail. The same pages were also used to com- 
memorate family and general events, and documents which 
are sometimes of great historical value were also copied on 
them, although they may have no connection with the con- 
tents of the manuscript. Among this material are lists of books 
describing whole or parts of private collections. Such lists shed 
light on the cultural standards of various periods and environ- 
ments. The prices of the manuscripts which are mentioned in 
them are of particular interest (see *Book trade). 


Collection of the Material 

The Institute for the Photography of Hebrew Manuscripts was 
founded in 1950 by the Israel Government (Ministry of Educa- 
tion and Culture) in order to enable a comparative processing 
and registration of all possible material. In 1962 the institute 
was placed under the authority of the Hebrew University and 
became affiliated with the National and University Library. 
During its 20 years of activity the Institute has photographed - 
mainly in the form of microfilms - approximately half of the 
collections of manuscripts and fragments scattered through- 
out the libraries of the world. The most important works which 
had not been previously published in the form of facsimiles 
were enlarged by the Institute, as were all the fragments which 
reached it. Some of the material has been listed in the publica- 
tions of the Institute (bibl. nos. 24-27). The Jewish Theologi- 
cal Seminary of America houses the Louis Ginzberg Micro- 
film Collection, which aims at the microfilming of important 
Hebrew manuscripts from all over the world. The list below 
cites all libraries containing over 100 Hebrew or Samaritan 
manuscripts. The numbers of the manuscripts and fragments 
are given in parenthesis, and the names of the authors of the 
catalogs and the year of their publication are given after the 
colon. The numbers of the manuscripts given here are not al- 
ways identical with those which are classified in the catalogs, 
as additions were acquired after their publication. 
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AUSTRIA. VIENNA: Nationalbibliothek (216; 308 fragments): 
A.Z. Schwarz (1925); Bibliothek der Isr. Kultusgemeinde (215): 
A.Z. Schwarz-Oesterreich (1932; 40 Mss. transferred to the 
Jewish Historical Institute, Warsaw). 


DENMARK. COPENHAGEN: The Royal Library (244): N. Al- 
lony-E. Kupfer (1964). 


ENGLAND. CAMBRIDGE: Trinity College Library (160): H. 
Loewe (1926); University Library (1,000; 100,000 fragments): 
S. Schiller-Szinessy (1876); Westminster College Library (3,000 
fragments). LEEDS: University Library (371): C. Roth (Alexan- 
der Marx Jubilee Volume; 1950). LETCHWORTH: D.S. Sassoon 
Collection (1,220): D.S. Sassoon (1932). LONDON: Bet Din and 
Bet Ha-Midrash (161): A. Neubauer (1886); British Museum 
(includes the first part of the Gaster Collection, 2,467; 10,000 
fragments): G. Margoliouth (1899-1935); Jews College Library 
(Montefiore Collection: 580); H. Hirschfeld, in: Jar (1902-03). 
MANCHESTER: John Rylands Library (second part of the Gas- 
ter Collection: 750; 10,000 fragments): E. Robertson (only the 
Samaritan Mss.; 1938-62). OXFORD: Bodleian Library (2,650; 
10,000 fragments): A. Neubauer-A.E. Cowley (1886-1906). 


FRANCE. PARIS: Bibliotheque de [Alliance Universelle (338; 
4,000 fragments): M. Schwab, in: REJ (1904, 1912); B. Chapira, 
in: REJ (1904); Bibliotheque Nationale (1459); H. Zotenberg 
(1886); Ecole Rabbinique de France (172): M. Abraham, in: REJ 
(1924-25). STRASBOURG: Bibliotheque Nationale et Universi- 
taire (176; 292 fragments): S. Landauer (1881). 


GERMANY. BERLIN: Preussische Staatsbibliothek (510): M. 
Steinschneider (1878-97); N. Allony-D.S. Loewinger (1957). 
FRANKFURT: Stadt-und Universitatsbibliothek (400; 10,000 
fragments): R.N.N. Rabbinowitz (1888); N. Allony-D.S. Loew- 
inger (1957; including the Merzbacher Collection; 10,000 
Genizah fragments lost during World War 11). HAMBURG: 
Stadtbibliothek 476); M. Steinschneider (1878; including the 
Levy Collection). MuNicH: Bayerische Staatsbibliothek (476): 
M. Steinschneider (1895); E. Roth (1966). 


HUNGARY. BUDAPEST: Hungarian Academy of Sciences 
(Kaufmann Collection: 595; 600 fragments): M. Weisz (1906); 
D.S. Loewinger-A. Scheiber (1947); Library of the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary (315; 400 fragments): D.S. Loewinger (1940). 


ITALY. FLORENCE: Biblioteca Mediceo Laurenziana (187): 
A.M. Biscioni (1757). LEGHORN: Talmud Torah (134): C. Bern- 
heimer (1915). A part transferred to the Jewish National and 
University Library in Jerusalem. MANTUA: Comunitd Israel- 
itica (167): M. Mortara (1878). MILAN: Biblioteca Ambrosiana 
(183): C. Bernheimer (1933). N. Allony-E. Kupfer (Aresheth; 
1960). PARMA: Biblioteca Palatina (1,552): G.B. De-Rossi 
(1803); P. Perreau (1880). ROME: Biblioteca Casanatense (230): 
G. Sacerdote (1897). Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana (see Vati- 
can, below). TURIN: Biblioteca Nazionale (247): B. Peyron 
(1880). (A great part destroyed by fire in 1904.) 


ISRAEL. JERUSALEM: National and University Library 
(6,000): G. Scholem (1930); B. Joel (1934). N. Ben-Menahem 
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(120); Hechal Shlomo (150): J.L. Bialer (1966-69); Mosad ha- 
Rav Kook (1,000): N. Ben-Menahem in: Aresheth, 1 (1959), 
396-413; Ben-Zvi Institute (1,100); Schocken Library (400). 
RAMAT GAN: Bar Ilan University Library (Margulies Collec- 
tion: 750). TEL AVIV: Bialik House (200). 


NETHERLANDS. AMSTERDAM; Portugeesch Israelitisch Semi- 
narium Etz Haim - Livraria D. Montezinos (160): N. Allony- 
E. Kupfer (1964); Universiteitsbibliotheek (Rosenthaliana; 305); 
M. Roest (1875); N. Allony-E. Kupfer (1964). LEIDEN: Biblio- 
theek der Universiteit (118): M. Steinschneider (1858). 


POLAND. WARSAW: Jewish Historical Institute (1,500): E. Kup- 
fer-S. Strelcyn (Przeglad Orientalisticzny; 1954-55). WROCLAW 
(formerly Breslau): Jewish Theological Seminary of Breslau 
(405): D.S. Loewinger-B. Weinryb, 1965 (partly transferred 
to the Jewish Historical Institute in Warsaw). 


SWITZERLAND. ZURICH: Zentralbibliothek (238): L.C. Wohl- 
berg (1932); N. Allony-E. Kupfer (1964). 


U.S.A. CINCINNATI: Hebrew Union College Library (1,500). 
LOS ANGELES: University Library (Rosenberg Collection from 
Ancona; the third part of the Gaster Collection, etc., 400). 
NEW HAVEN: Yale University Library (300): L. Nemoy (Jour- 
nal of Jewish Bibliography; 1938-39). NEW YORK: Columbia 
University (1,000); Jewish Theological Seminary of America 
(10,000; 25,000 fragments): E.N. Adler (1921); jrs Registers 
(1902 ff.); Jewish Institute of Religion - Hebrew Union College 
(200); Jewish Teachers Seminary Library (120); R.H. Lehm- 
ann Collection (400); The New York University, Jewish Culture 
Foundation Library (114); Yeshiva University (1,000); y1vo In- 
stitute for Jewish Research Library (1,200). PHILADELPHIA: 
Dropsie College for Hebrew and Cognate Learning (256; 500 
fragments): B. Halpern (1924). SAN FRANCISCO: California 
State Library (Sutro Collection, 167): W.M. Brinner (1966). 


RUSSIA. ST. PETERBURG: M.S. Saltykov-Shchedrin State Li- 
brary (now Russian National Library) (1,962; 15,000 fragments; 
including the Firkovich Collections): A. Harkavy-H.L. Strack 
(1875); A.I. Katsch (1957/58; 1970). Asiatic Museum (2,347). 
Moscow: Lenin State Library (now Russian State Library) 
(Ginzburg Collection, 2,000). 


VATICAN. VATICAN: Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana (801): U. 
Cassuto (1956); N. Allony-D.S. Loewinger (1968). 
[David Samuel Loewinger / Ephraim Kupfer] 


Judaica and Hebraica Manuscripts in Russia 
BACKGROUND. Dr. AI. Katsh first visited the Soviet Union, 
Poland, and Hungary in 1956, when he arranged for the micro- 
filming of several thousand manuscripts and rare documents of 
Judaica and Hebraica in various collections in those countries. It 
was the first, and so far the only, such undertaking by a Western 
scholar. In subsequent journeys behind the Iron Curtain in 1958, 
1959, 1960, 1969, and 1976, he augmented this collection, which 
was then housed at the *Dropsie College, Philadelphia. 

In this article Prof. Katsh gives an account of the five 
major collections of Judaica that are to be found in Lenin- 
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grad and Moscow as the situation was prior to the dissolu- 
tion of the Soviet Union. Today the Russian collections are 
accessible to scholars. 


INTRODUCTION. Shortly after the Russian Revolution, the 
majority of the private collections of rare manuscripts on Ju- 
daica and Hebraica, which had been gathered over the cen- 
turies by Jewish scholars, disappeared. The only collections 
which remained were those in the possession of the Czarist 
government. 

These collections constitute a bibliographer’s paradise. 
They consist of a number of individual archives which include 
those of Israel *Zinberg, Daniel *Chwolson, Abraham Baer 
*Gottlober, David *Maggid and Shalom *Aleichem. 

There is also valuable Hebraica material in the Academy 
of Tbilisi, the capital of Georgia; in the government library of 
Yerevan, the capital of Armenia; in Kiev, Vilna and the syna- 
gogues of Moscow and St. Petersburg. 

Apart from those, however, the Russian collections con- 
sist of five major collections: the Baron David Guenzburg Col- 
lection, the Friedland Collection, the Two Firkovitch Collec- 
tions, and the Antonin Genizah Collection. 


THE GUENZBURG LIBRARY. The *Guenzburg Library was 
founded by Joseph Yozel Guenzburg (1812-78) and added 
to by his son Horace (1833-1909) and his grandsons David 
(1857-1910) and Alfred (1865-1930). 

David Guenzburg was a brilliant scholar and an out- 
standing Orientalist who was reputed to have a knowledge of 
34 languages. He founded the famous Guenzburg Academy 
in St. Petersburg. He was, however, also actively involved in 
all matters affecting the Jewish community. 

In collaboration with Vladimir Stassoff, David published 
LOrnement Hebraique, a collection of artistic reproductions 
from the ancient Hebrew manuscripts in the St. Petersburg 
collection. In assembling their library the Guenzburgs had 
the help and advice of such experts as Adolf *Neubauer, who 
was the custodian of the Oriental Department of the Bodleian 
Library, and the scholar Raphael Nathan Nata *Rabbinovicz, 
the author of Dikduke Soferim. 

In 1865, while the collection was in France, the renowned 
bibliographer Senior *Sachs was appointed its custodian. Ten 
years later he began work on a catalog to be called Reshimat 
Sefarim Kitve- Yad be-Ozar ha-Sefarim Shel Guenzburg (list of 
manuscripts in the Guenzburg Library). The planned catalog 
was designed in such elaborate detail that it took 48 pages to 
describe the first two manuscripts. Realizing that this approach 
was impractical, Sachs then prepared a brief handwritten list 
of 831 items for the use of the family. This was apparently com- 
pleted in 1887, when the Guenzburgs moved the collection 
from Paris to St. Petersburg, and it is now housed in the Rus- 
sian State Library in Moscow. (Sachs himself, pensioned by the 
family, remained in Paris until his death on Nov. 18, 1892.) 

A second handlist of items 832 to 1,908 was later prepared 
and catalogued, probably by a later scholar, by book size rather 
than by subject matter. Copies of these two handlist volumes 
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are extremely rare. A Russian translation of the first 831 titles is 
now available in the Russian State Library. The actual number 
of titles may be as high as 5,000, because most of the codices 
list several items. However, not all the manuscripts listed in the 
handwritten catalogs are extant, since some were lost during 
the moving of the volumes from one place to another. 

The manuscripts in the Guenzburg collection deal with 
a great variety of subjects, including Bible, Mishnah, Talmud, 
Responsa, Midrash, Kabbalah, philosophy, medicine, astron- 
omy and mathematics. The biblical literature consists of 40 
texts, 30 translations and 180 commentaries. Among the lat- 
ter are Rashi, Ibn Ezra, Kimhi, Nahmanides, Levi b. Gershom 
and Jacob ben Asher. 

The section dealing with Mishnah, Talmud and Hala- 
khah is rich in quality and quantity (350 items) and also con- 
tains a number of works of the Gaonic period. The Responsa 
material includes the names of Rabbenu Gershom, Alfasi, 
Rashi, the Tosafists, Maimonides, David ha-Nagid, Abraham 
B. David, Nahmanides, Solomon ben Adret (Rashba), Meier 
of Rothenberg, and Asher b. Yehiel. Hebrew poetry, secular 
and religious, is represented by Judah Halevi, Solomon ibn 
Gabirol, Abraham ibn Ezra, Judah Al-Harizi and Immanuel 
of Rome. Some of the prayerbook manuscripts are illuminated 
in beautiful colors. 

The collection includes a vast literature on the Shab- 
betai Zevi movement, works by Aristotle, as well as philo- 
sophical treatises in Hebrew (or Judeo-Arabic) by Averroes, 
Maimonides, Al-Ghazali, Isaac Israeli, Jacob Anatoli, Crescas 
and others. Some of these works are no longer extant in the 
languages in which they were originally written. The Guenz- 
burg collection includes important works on astronomy and 
mathematics and about 40 volumes on medicine. In addition, 
there are works by 19**-century Hebrew authors and scholars 
which are now of great value, since most of the unpublished 
manuscripts of the leading Jewish scholars of the 19 cen- 
tury were destroyed in the Holocaust. Of special interest are 
works by the biblical scholar Wolf Heidenheim (d. 1832), by 
his disciple S. Baer (d. 1897), and by the first Hebrew novel- 
ist, Abraham Mapu. 


FRIEDLAND COLLECTION. The Friedland collection, housed 
in the Oriental Institute of the Academy of Science in St. Pe- 
tersburg, contains unique manuscripts on the Bible: biblical 
commentaries in Judeo-Arabic, Persian, Turkish and other 
Middle Eastern languages; lexicography; ethics; astronomy; 
theology; philosophy; music; and historical material such as 
travel narratives, documents, archives and records of Jewish 
communities in Middle Eastern countries. There is a great deal 
of Karaitic literature. One of the rare Bibles, consisting only 
of the Later Prophets, bears the date 847 C.£. 

A manuscript catalog begun by the late Yonah Y. Ginz- 
burg was completed several years ago by A.M. Gasov-Ginz- 
berg. The Oriental Institute in St. Petersburg, formerly under 
the direction of K.B. Starkova, has prepared an eight-volume 
catalog describing in detail the entire manuscript collection. 
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APOSTOMOS 


The original association of “The Twelve” with the tribes 
of Israel, is held by some scholars to have had an eschatologi- 
cal significance (cf. Matt. 19:28: “When the son of man shall 
sit in the throne of his glory, ye also shall sit upon 12 thrones, 
judging the 12 tribes of Israel,” and Rev. 21:12) which seems 
to be related to the eschatological symbolism of the Qumran 
sect. But this eschatological dimension is no longer promi- 
nent in Acts which was more concerned with describing the 
early Church as guided, both in its inner affairs and in its out- 
ward expansion, by “apostles.” The office of apostle did not 
endure and the term was confined in Christian writings to 
the early period. No dignitaries of a later period were called 
apostles. 


The Apostolic Age 

The period immediately after Jesus was commonly referred to 
as the Apostolic Age. During that period the question of the 
admission of Gentiles to the Church (which still was a Jewish 
sect) and of the binding character of the Law came to a head. 
For male Gentiles accepting the Christian message, it was 
especially the problem of circumcision which required an 
authoritative ruling. To settle the disputes that had arisen 
on this subject the “apostles and elders” came together in 
Jerusalem in what is known as the “Apostolic Council.” The 
account of the meeting which discussed the question of the 
Jewish mitzvah is found in Acts 15, where Peter appears as the 
advocate of the admission of Gentiles. In Galatians, however, 
Paul represents himself as the advocate of the Gentiles, who 
is opposed by Cephas - Peter. James, the brother of Jesus, 
presided over the meeting and also announced its decision, 
which is known as the Apostolic Decree. The Decree by im- 
plication abrogated the mitzvot and enacted instead four pro- 
hibitions: food offered to idols, blood, things strangled, and 
fornication. This list of prohibitions is reminiscent of the rab- 
binic “seven Noachian laws,’ but scholarly opinion is divided 
regarding the nature and significance of this similarity. Some 
New Testament scholars (see James Moffat, Introduction to 
the Literature of the New Testament (1918°), 307) completely 
rejected the historicity of the Council and of the Decree. 
Such a conclusion, if justified, increases the obscurity about 
the widening breach between Judaism and early Christian- 
ity. The traditional Christian conception of priesthood as- 
sumes “apostolic succession,” an unbroken continuity in the 
chain of ordination going back to the apostles and through 
them ultimately to Jesus. (The basic conception was similar 
to that underlying the juridical and non-sacerdotal Jewish 
semikhah.) Catholic scholars generally affirm the factual his- 
toricity of apostolic succession, but Protestants, except some 
Anglicans, do not. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gavin, in: Anglican Theological Review, 9 
(1927), 250-9; T.W. Manson, Church’s Ministry (1948); 1DB, 1 (1962), 
s.v. Apostle and Disciple; G. Kittel (ed.), Theological Dictionary of 
the New Testament, 1 (1964), 406-46; Vogelstein, in: HUCA, 2 (1925), 
99-123; Flusser, in: C.J. Bleeker (ed.), Initiation (1965). 


[Samuel Sandmel] 
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APOSTOMOS, person mentioned in the Talmud, of uncer- 
tain identification. According to Taanit 6:6, on 17 Tammuz 
Apostomos (or Postemus) burned the Torah and set up (“ve- 
heemid”) an idol in the sanctuary (“heikhal”). “Heemid” ap- 
pears to be the preferable reading, not “huamad” (“was set 
up’), a variant suggested in the Jerusalem Talmud Taanit 4:5, 
68d, but unknown to the Babylonian Talmud. (See, however, 
Epstein, Mishnah, 113-4.) The Jerusalem Talmud adds (ibid.) 
that this took place at the pass of Lydda or Tarlosa. Apostomos 
does not appear elsewhere in rabbinic literature. His identifica- 
tion has been the source of considerable controversy. The main 
opinions are as follows: (1) Josephus (Wars, 2:230) relates that 
in about 50 C.£., an unnamed Roman soldier burned a Torah 
near Beth-Horon and nearly incited a revolt. However, it 
seems unlikely that a common soldier would have had the au- 
thority to set up an idol in the Temple. (2) Hanina b. Teradyon 
was wrapped in a Torah scroll and burned, probably around 
135 (Av. Zar. 18a). His executioner was a “philosophus’ (Sif. 
Deut. 307). But he too is unlikely to have set up an idol in the 
Temple area. (3) Louis Ginzberg suggests on the basis of Taanit 
28b that Apostomos refers to Antiochus rv Epiphanes, who 
set up a statue of Zeus Olympus in the Temple in 168 B.c.£. 
However, no source which describes the acts of Antiochus 
mentions a burning of the Torah. Moreover, the statue was 
set up in the month of Kislev, not Tammuz (1 Macc. 1:54). (4) 
Gedaliah Allon identifies Apostomos with the Syrian procura- 
tor Posthumius (see Syria, 20 (1939), 53-61) and relates these 
events to the period of Quietus (c. 116-17 C.E.). According to 
ancient Christian tradition preserved in Bar-Saliba, at that 
time idols were set up in the Temple area. However, there are 
chronological difficulties here, as Posthumius seems to have 
ruled c. 102-3. There have been other suggestions, but none 
is wholly convincing. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.J.L. Rapoport, Erekh Millin, 1 (1852), 181; 
Derenbourg, Hist. 1 (1867), 58-59, n. 2; Halberstam, in: REJ, 2 (1881), 
127-9; N. Bruell (ed.), in: Jahrbuecher fuer juedische Geschichte, 8 
(1887), 9n.; Ginzberg, in: JE, 2 (1907), 21-22; A.M. Luncz, in: Yerush- 
alayim, 10 (1913), 151ff.; Kohut, Arukh, 1 (19267), 222; Jastrow, Dict, 1 
(1950), 101; Allon, Toledot, 1 (1958°), 258, n. 163; Guttmann, Mafte’ah, 
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[Daniel Sperber] 


APOTROPOS (“Guardian”). 


The Concept 

The term apotropos (Heb. DiDi1VIDN) for guardianship in Jew- 
ish law is derived from the Greek anétpomocg and means the 
“father” of minors or the “guardian” or “custodian” of anoth- 
er’s affairs (see Maimonides to Mishnah, Bik. 1:5; Obadiah of 
Bertinoro, ad loc., and Git. 5:4). The need for an apotropos 
arises with persons who are unable to take care of their own 
affairs, such as minors and adults who are mentally defec- 
tive or absentees (ibid.; Shaarei Uziel, 1 (1944), 1, 2). Halakhic 
sources deal mainly with an apotropos charged with respon- 
sibility for the property of his ward, thus taking in activities 
that in modern times would be the function of the adminis- 
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This catalog lists the following: 339 items dealing with Bible, 
commentaries and lexicography; 291 items dealing with phi- 
losophy, ethics, mysticism and theology; 332 items dealing with 
mathematics, physics, astronomy, medicine and music; 215 
items dealing with Karaitic and liturgical works; 149 items of 
material on the Golden Age of Spain and literature of the Mid- 
dle Ages, such as responsa, letters, records and documents. 

The circumstances under which the Friedland collec- 
tion was assembled, and its subsequent presentation to the 
Imperial Institute of St. Petersburg, is of more than passing 
interest and merits that it be given in some detail, especially 
in view of the fact that it explains the contents of this invalu- 
able library. 

Moses Aryeh Leib Friedland (1826-99) was a prominent 
Jewish leader in Czarist Russia and corresponded with all the 
leading rabbis of Russia in his endeavors to ease the economic 
and political plight of the Jews of the country during the era 
of the “Cantonists,’ when Jews were confined to the *Pale of 
Settlement and professions and trades were closed to them. 
Moreover, following the Congress of *Vienna (1814-15) some 
two million Jews were added from the Duchy of Warsaw or 
the Kingdom of Poland and draconic steps were taken by the 
authorities to uproot them from their settlements and change 
their way of life. 

Into this oppressive and tyrannical atmosphere was 
tossed the complicated and stormy question of the Haskalah, 
the “enlightenment” movement which, according to its pro- 
ponents, was to secure new standing for the Jews as a people, 
by means of an orderly and suitable process of integration 
into the life of the state. Against this background one can ap- 
preciate Friedland’s leap into the battle occupying his people, 
which was one of the factors contributing towards the acqui- 
sition of his huge library. 

Friedland did not belong to the same upper social class 
as the Guenzburgs. Starting from humble beginnings he trav- 
eled through the vast Russian steppes under the most trying 
conditions and in face of real danger, and he learned at first 
hand the joy of succeeding by dint of one’s own labor. He felt 
the need to broaden the curriculum of education among Jews 
in Russia, by introducing into the yeshivah curriculum sec- 
ular subjects and the Russian language. Convinced that this 
was the only way to salvation for the Jewish masses in Russia, 
Friedland ardently espoused the cause of the Haskalah and 
engaged in a voluminous correspondence with the great rab- 
bis of the time in an attempt to persuade them to modernize 
their curriculum. Friedland’s brother, Meir, was connected 
by marriage to Dr. Azriel *Hildesheimer. Friedland saw in his 
brother the ideal combination of religious and secular learn- 
ing he strived for. Wherever he traveled in Russia he recorded 
accurate statistics concerning the size of the Jewish popula- 
tion, its communal institutions and his reason for demanding 
enlightenment and accepting the government's regulations, 
for under the circumstances that prevailed it was no longer 
possible to conceal from the authorities what was happening 
in Jewish communal life. All this had a direct bearing on the 
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content of his library. Among his manuscripts is the Kol Ne- 
gidim in four volumes, which is a veritable treasure house of 
information on the Jewish community of Russia during the 
19 century. It consists of hundreds of letters, correspondence 
with the leading rabbis of his time dealing with their history 
and the many problems facing them. Included are the follow- 
ing references: 

(1) The leaders of Russian Jewry at the time of Poliakoff, 
Guenzburg and others. 

(2) Friedland’s suggestion to include the teaching of the 
Russian language in Yeshivat Mir similar to the program in 
Yeshivat Volozhin. 

(3) The rabbinical authorities — their attitudes to the in- 
troduction of secular education into the yeshivot. 

(4) The Petersburg Congress of leading rabbis. 

(5) The condition of Russian Jewry in Siberia, the Ukraine 
and elsewhere. 

(6) The government requirement that every rabbi study 
the Russian language for six years. 

(7) The controversy over deleting liturgical poems (piy- 
yutim) and kinot in the prayers. 

(8) The plan of Rabbi Isaac Jacob *Reines to establish a 
special yeshivah at Lida. 

(9) The controversy between Rabbi Jacob Lifshitz and 
the leaders of the enlightenment movement. 

In addition to these Friedland set himself the task of 
gleaning the treasures of Jewish learning in order to dissemi- 
nate through them a knowledge of this heritage. He amassed 
a large collection of books, some of them extremely rare, at his 
own expense. These books were not limited to any one field or 
subject. His library was quantitatively large and qualitatively 
valuable, which was considered unique in the sphere of private 
libraries. Included also was a complete collection of the books 
of the Talmud, both early and late; books of rabbinical deci- 
sions (poskim); books of research and responsa in halakhah; 
books of meditation and thought; and numerous volumes of 
“enlightenment” books. Among the manuscripts in this col- 
lection are copies of Maimonides’ Guide to the Perplexed, with 
numerous variants, two translations of the Koran in Hebrew 
by Jacob b. Israel Halevi, works by Tanhum b. Joseph ha-Ye- 
rushalmi, Isaac b. Judah ibn Ghayyat, Judah Halevi, Solomon 
ibn Gabirol and Judah Al-Harizi. 

In the foreword to Kehillat Moshe, St. Petersburg 1896, 
S. Wiener wrote: “Moshe [Aryeh Leib Friedland], in addi- 
tion to his good deeds for the general welfare of his people, 
and for the welfare of the individual in his support of several 
thousand families who bless his name, as the best known and 
most famous throughout the dispersion, this man also man- 
aged to build an everlasting sanctuary for the works of Jewish 
scholars. In this he has been eminently successful for he has 
collected in his home more than 14,000 of the finest works 
and has placed them as eternal witness for permanent safe- 
keeping forever for all generations to come, in a building of 
the Asiatic Museum of the Imperial Academy of Science in St. 
Petersburg where, together with the museum's collection, the 
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number of volumes listed will exceed 24,000.” In my archives 
there is a personal letter written by S. Wiener to a friend of 
his, a learned scholar in Warsaw, on 12 Tevet 1891, in St. Pe- 
tersburg, in which he says: “The number of books being pub- 
lished in the holy tongue [Hebrew] is about 10,000, and there 
are about 400 handwritten manuscripts. There is no treasure 
that compares with this except in Oxford and in London; this 
one is third in quantity and value.” Friedland’s library included 
“the collection which the learned grammarian Ber Bamfi of 
Minsk gathered throughout his life (he died on 28 Adar 1888). 
He spent a vast fortune on locating and building up a library 
of new and old and even rare volumes in all the subjects of 
Jewish learning and literature, the like of which has never be- 
fore been seen in our city” (Naphtali Maskileison, Alon Ba- 
chut, Ha-Meliz, 1888, No. 53). 

Friedland’s library also contained the collection of books 
of Elieser Lipman Rabinowich who died in Heshvan 1887 (see 
Ha-Meliz, No. 147). It contained also the choicest volumes col- 
lected by the prominent man of wealth, Shmaryahu Zucker- 
man of Mogilev (died in 1879), among which is the Mekhilta 
with the commentary on Zeh Yenahameinu, which the Gaon 
of Vilna studied and revised with his own hand (Wiener’s 
foreword to Kehillat Moshe). Likewise included in Friedland’s 
library were “about 2,000 volumes from the superb and valu- 
able collection assembled throughout his life by the excellent 
bibliographer Joseph Mazal of Wiazin” (ibid.) as well as price- 
less volumes from various collections acquired for Friedland 
in Europe and other places. Friedland prized his library and 
was fully cognizant of its importance and value. In the initial 
stage he attended to his collection himself, but in the course 
of time - as it expanded and became more ramified — he en- 
gaged people specifically to catalog and classify the works ac- 
cording to subjects and to supervise and direct the progressive 
completion of the collection by acquiring every rare and price- 
less volume available in order to render his library complete. 

In 1880 there appeared in *Ha-Meliz an announcement 
which aroused consternation throughout the Jewish com- 
munity. It declared that Friedland had decided to transfer his 
invaluable library to the Imperial Institute in St. Petersburg. 
It created a storm of controversy; it was considered by some 
as a betrayal of the Jewish people, especially since access to 
the institute was forbidden to Jews. Only one rabbi in Russia, 
Rabbi David ben Samuel *Friedmann of Karlin, at that time 
an active member of the *Hibbat Zion movement, while ex- 
pressing his concern and sorrow at this step, tried to reason 
him out of it and proposed to Friedland that he transfer his 
library to Jerusalem. In a deeply moving letter he praised him 
for the labor and expense invested in this collection. The fact, 
however, that it would be housed in an institution closed to 
the Jews would result in “these volumes and the wisdom of 
their authors remaining locked up in darkness... Therefore, 
my advice to you is to establish a Jewish library in Jerusalem, 
the holy city, under the supervision of its rabbis, both Se- 
phardi and Ashkenazi.” He went into meticulous detail rel- 
evant to the implementation of his proposal: the binding of 
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books, cataloging, means of keeping it up to date, budget re- 
quirements, librarians. 

Rabbi Friedman's letter aroused a responsive chord in 
Friedland’s heart. He regretted, however, that the sugges- 
tion had come too late; had it come earlier he would have 
accepted it. 

In point of fact, Friedland was aware of the probable fate 
of his library, insofar as its use for Jews was concerned, if he 
gave it to St. Petersburg, since the authorities had closed the 
Jewish library in Warsaw and the Strashun Library in Vilna, 
and he sent 1,500 volumes of his library to the Great Bet Hami- 
drash of Dinaburg. To his consternation and dismay, however, 
he discovered that they had not even been taken out of their 
containers and he went to the expense of putting up shelves 
and appointing a librarian. But when the authorities refused 
to pay the wages of the librarian, he finally decided to give it 
to the St. Petersburg Institute. It was open daily and its “per- 
sonnel consisted of people who regard Jewish learning very 
highly’ Moreover, the authorities added to it some 3,000 du- 
plicate copies of works already in their possession and under- 
took to appoint a special official in charge. The famous Russian 
Orientalist, Paul K. Kokovtsov, undertook the responsibility 
for its care and maintenance. Friedland consoled himself with 
the hope that circumstances would change. He believed that, 
housed within the Asiatic Museum, his library was destined 
to be used extensively. Many would study the volumes and 
contemplate their contents and would, through them, de- 
velop a familiarity with and esteem for the people which had 
produced men of such spirit and wisdom. ‘The transfer of the 
library to the governmental institute was therefore, in Fried- 
land’s eyes - under the circumstances which then ruled the 
life of the Jews of Russia - a form of the most superior kind 
of “intercession” because as he saw it: “We shall find favor in 
the eyes of the government, for the benefit of our people, just 
as our Father Jacob placed the entire camp before him, when 
he went to face Esau, to ensure his safe journey.” 

Thus did the Friedland Library find its home in St. Pe- 
tersburg. 


THE FIRKOVITCH AND ANTONIN COLLECTIONS. The Firko- 
vitch and Antonin collections are housed in the Russian State 
Library in St. Petersburg and contain principally genizah ma- 
terial. 


The Firkovitch Collections. A native of the Crimea, Abraham 
*Firkovitch (1786-1874) was imbued with the notion that 
the Karaites of Babylonia were descended from the Ten Lost 
Tribes who had settled in the Crimea in the 6" century B.c.E. 
In his quest for documentary proof, he traveled throughout 
the Caucasus and the Middle East, exploring the genizot of 
ancient Jewish communities, and eventually assembled the 
most extensive collection of Hebrew, Samaritan and Karaitic 
manuscripts in the world, which was acquired in 1859 by the 
Imperial Library of St. Petersburg. 

Some noted authorities, who checked the collection, ac- 
cused him of tampering with dates on the manuscripts in or- 
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der to prove his “theory” about the Karaites. Yet even his most 
severe critics admit that the manuscripts are extremely rare. 
Thus A. Harkavy and H.L. Strack wrote in 1875: “Though we, 
in the interest of science, deplore the numerous falsifications 
mentioned in our catalog, we gladly admit that A. Firkov- 
itch, by the successful results of his tireless zeal for collect- 
ing manuscripts, assured himself everlasting recognition in 
the fields of Bible studies, Karaitic, and rabbinic literature.” A 
considerable portion of the Firkovitch 1 collection consists of 
copies and molds of inscriptions found on old Jewish tomb- 
stones, mostly assembled by him while in the Crimea. These 
inscriptions are, in some cases, the only evidence we possess 
of the existence of Jewish settlements in early Crimean his- 
tory. In the main, this collection consists of extremely valuable 
Hebrew, Karaitic and Judeo-Arabic manuscripts originating 
in Palestine, Egypt, Syria, and the Crimean Peninsula. When 
Firkovitch visited these places, the manuscripts there were still 
plentiful and he was able to make a choice selection. He kept 
the material in his possession for a good many years, studying 
and classifying it. He gradually compiled a handwritten cata- 
log, which he attached to the memo when he offered to sell 
the collection to the Russian government in 1856. Firkovitch’s 
catalog contains 830 items, in addition to several hundred let- 
ters and documents. 

The biblical manuscripts of this first Firkovitch collec- 
tion, catalogued by Harkavy and Strack, consist of five Torah 
scrolls written on leather, 41 scrolls written on parchment, 76 
manuscripts in codex form, and 23 manuscripts containing 
text and translation in Aramaic, Arabic, Persian, and Tatar. 

Of particular importance in the Firkovitch collection is 
the section dealing with disputations between the Karaites 
and Rabbinites. 

Included are a manuscript of the Hizzuk Emunah by the 
Karaite scholar Yizhak b. Abraham, and by Moses b. Ezra, 
dealing with the history of Hebrew poets of the Middle Ages, 
containing material not found elsewhere, and the archives of 
Judah al-Harizi. 

A large number of the manuscripts deal with poets who 
lived in Palestine, Egypt, and Syria. 

In addition to the first Firkovitch collection, another 
small collection of important Hebrew manuscripts came into 
the possession of the Imperial Library in St. Petersburg around 
the year 1863. This was the collection of the Society for His- 
tory and Antiquity in Odessa. Since it contained manuscripts 
originally belonging to Firkovitch, the authorities of the li- 
brary demanded that it be added to the Firkovitch collection. 
Harkavy-Strack included in their catalog of the Odessa col- 
lection 35 Torah scrolls and 20 in codéx form. 

This important acquisition of unique manuscripts imme- 
diately placed Russia in a favorable position for Hebrew manu- 
script study, especially in biblical research. The announcement 
of this collection and the first reports of its contents aroused 
great excitement among biblical scholars and manuscript col- 
lectors. According to Firkovitch’s description, and supported 
by Prof. Daniel Chwolson, there were in this collection 13 Bi- 
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bles belonging to the period from the 5" to the 9" centuries 
and 15 Bibles of the 10" century. In his memorandum to the 
Russian government, Chwolson stated: “In the future, no edi- 
tion of biblical text should be considered without consulting 
these important early manuscripts.” 

The Firkovitch Collection 11 was acquired by the Russian 
Imperial Library in 1876. For a long time little was known of 
its contents, nor was the exact origin of its material certain. 
Although Firkovitch himself did not provide this kind of in- 
formation, there is no doubt that the greater part of it came 
from the genizot of the old synagogues in the Crimea. A sub- 
stantial number of the fragments appears to have come from 
the Cairo genizah in Egypt. A detailed description of the con- 
tents of the Firkovitch 11 collection was given by the late Prof. 
P. Kahle, who examined the material while on a visit to Len- 
ingrad. According to Kahle it includes: 1,582 items of biblical 
fragments with masorah written on parchment; 725 items of 
biblical material written on paper; 159 items of scrolls of the 
Bible on leather or parchment; over 6,000 Hebrew and Ju- 
deo-Arabic fragments; and 344 non-biblical manuscripts. The 
material in the Firkovitch collections and the other Hebraica 
collections in Russia undoubtedly comprise the largest bibli- 
cal manuscript collection in the world. 


The Antonin Collection. The Antonin genizah collection was 
acquired by the Russian Archimandrite, Antonin Kapustin, 
who lived in Jerusalem from 1865 until his death in 1894. 
When he learned about the discovery of the Cairo genizah he 
was among the first to be on the scene and was able to acquire 
a choice selection of material. Upon his death, this material 
went to the Government Library at St. Petersburg. The Anto- 
nin collection occupies an outstanding place, not so much for 
its quantity as for its quality. The fragments deal with the Bible, 
biblical translations in Aramaic and Judeo-Arabic, Karaite 
polemics, historical documents, Kabbalah, liturgy, medicine, 
theology, philosophy and Ketubot. They are written in Hebrew, 
Arabic, Judeo-Arabic, and Samaritan. The late Prof. S. Assaf 
in his book Gaonic Responsa (1929) lamented the fact that the 
Antonin material in Russia was not accessible to scholars, nor 
was a catalog available. As a result of many visits to the U.S.S.R. 
this author was able in 1963 to prepare and publish the only 
catalog of the entire Antonin material. 

According to my classification, the Antonin genizah col- 
lection of 1,189 items represents 36 subjects ranging from bib- 
lical texts to Zohar, including such rare items as the Bible in 
Samaritan, Ibn Ezra’s commentary on the Bible, and medical 
notes in Arabic. The proportions of these various subjects is 
interesting. Half the collection consists of biblical literature; li- 
turgical material comes next with one-sixth; Talmud, Midrash, 
Halakhah, with one-seventh. This uneven proportion is due 
to the fact that the sacred books were in wide use among the 
people. Each household possessed a Bible and one or more 
prayerbooks. Each scholar had a Talmud and some midrashic 
and halakhic books, whereas the other non-sacred books were 
confined to special individuals only. The reason that so much 
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non-religious material was found in the Cairo genizah at all 
is that the synagogue at Fostat-Cairo was also used for the of- 
fices of the rabbinical courts, where they kept the commu- 
nity archives. Later all this became part of the general genizah. 
Furthermore, the placing of discarded material in the genizah 
was not officially controlled; individuals merely sent their un- 
wanted old books and papers to the genizah. No one exam- 
ined the contents before they were stored away. Thus among 
the genizah contents are private papers, business letters and 
accounts, and a great number of documents in Arabic script. 
Prof. Harkavy, in evaluating the Antonin genizah, noted: 
“,.. the Hebrew and Arabic fragments ... have the same ori- 
gin as the material of the second Firkovitch collection, namely, 
from the genizot of Egypt. They complement each other to a 
great degree. Together they add great honor and glory to the 
Royal Public Library-” 
[Abraham I. Katsh] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Sachs, Catalogue or the Guenzburg Collec- 
tion, 2 volumes. A.I. Katsh, The Friedland Library in the Leningrad 
Oriental Institute, NYU 1963. Y.Y. Ginzberg, Hebrew Manuscript Col- 
lection at the Oriental Institute of the Academy of Sciences (Report in 
Russian, 1936). A.A. Harkavy and H.L. Strack, Catalog der Hebraischen 
Bibelhandschriften der Kaiserlichen Orientlich Bibliothek in St. Peters- 
burg, 1875. H.L. Strack, A. Firkovitch und seine Entdeckungen, Leipzig, 
1868. K.B. Starkova, “Forty Years of Semitic Studies in the U.S.S.R.? 
Publication of the Oriental Institute of Academy of Sciences, xxv, 
1960, pp. 263-77 (Russian). K.B. Starkova, “The Firkovitch Manu- 
script Collection in the Saltykov-Shchedrin Government Library” 
(Russian), Publication of the Academy of Science, Institute of Orien- 
tal Studies, Moscow, 1974, pp. 165-92. A.I. Katsh, Catalogue of Micro- 
films of the U.S.S.R. Hebraica Collection, Part 1, 1957; Part 11, 1968, NY. 
The Antonin Genizah in the Saltykov-Shchedrin Library in Leningrad, 
NYU, 1963, Yigal Hazon, Jerusalem, 1964 (from a 13b-century Barce- 
lona manuscript in Moscow). Midrash David Hanagid, Jerusalem, 
Genesis (1964), Exodus (1968), Lamentations (1969), from Judeo-Ara- 
bic manuscripts in the U.S.S.R. Hebrew Collection, Jerusalem. Ginze 
Mishna, Jerusalem (1970). Ginze Talmud Babli, Jerusalem, 1975. Ginze 
Talmud Babli, Vol. 11, Jerusalem, 1978. “S. Baer’s Unpublished Targum 
Onkelos,” in Text and Studies in Honor of A.A. Neuman, Philadelphia, 
1962. JUDAICA AND HEBRAICA IN THE U.S.S.R.: C. Burchard, Bib- 
liographie zu den Handschriften vom Toten Meer (1959, 1965); E. Sa- 
chau, Aramaeischer Papyrus und Ostraka (1911); N. Avigad, in: Scripta 
Hierosolymitana, 4 (1958), 56-87; idem, Ha-Paleografyah shel Megillot 
Yam ha-Melah... (1963), 107-34; G.R. Driver, Aramaic Documents of 
the Fifth Century (1954); I. Ben-Zvi et al., Mehkarim be-Keter Aram 
Zova (1960); I. Yevin, Keter Aram Zova... (1969); L. Zunz, in: ZHB, 18 
(1915), 58-64, 101-19; A. Freimann, ibid., 11 (1907), 86-96; 14 (1910), 
105-12; idem, in: Alexander Marx Jubilee Volume (1950), 231-342 (Eng. 
sect.); S. Poznariski, in: ZHB, 19 (1916), 79-122; C. Bernheimer, Pa- 
leografia Ebraica (1924); S.A. Birnbaum, Hebrew Scripts (1954-57; 1 
vol. of plates; Part 1 not publ.); C. Sirat and M.Beit-Arié, Manuscripts 
médiévaux en caractéres hébraiques... (1969); Reshimat Kitvei-Yad... 
(1960), includes “Kitvei- Yad... Faksimiliyyot”: 54-69; S. Shaked, A 
Tentative Bibliography of Geniza Documents (1964); S. Loewinger and 
A. Scheiber, (eds.) in: Geniza Publications in Memory of D. Kaufmann 
(1949), xiii-xv; A. Scheiber, Héber kodexmaradvanyok... (1969); Die 
hebraeischen Uebersetzungen des Mittelalters und die Juden als Dol- 
metscher (1893); Shunami, Bibl. (for the literature on and from M. 
Steinschneider); M. Steinschneider, Vorlesungen ueber die Kunde he- 
braeischer Handschriften (1897; Hebrew edition by A.M. Habermann, 
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in: Aresheth, 4 (1966), 53-165; separate ed., 1965); A. Freimann, Union 
Catalog of Hebrew Manuscripts and their Location, 2 (1964); N. Al- 
lony and D.S. Loewinger, List of Photographed Manuscripts, Austria- 
Germany (1957); N. Allony and A. Kupfer, List... Belgium, Denmark, 
Holland, Spain, and Switzerland (1964); N. Allony and D.S. Loewinger, 
List... Vatican Library (1968); D.S. Loewinger and E. Kupfer, List... 
Parma Library (in preparation); D.S. Loewinger, Sekirah al Pe’ullot 
ha-Makhon... (1965); idem, in: Haaretz (Sept. 21, 1969); M. Beit-Arié, 
in: KS, 43 (1967/68), 411-28; 45 (1969/70), 435-46. 


MAON (Heb. 71979, biblical Maon). 

(1) City in Judah, the dwelling place of Nabal (1 Sam. 25:2, 
3); there was also a desert of the same name (1 Sam. 23:25). 
Maon belonged to the seventh district of Judah (Josh. 15:55). 
In talmudic sources it is called Maon of Judah to distinguish 
it from Bet Maon near Tiberias (Mekh. Yitro 1). The place is 
identified with Tell Ma‘in, about 4 mi. (7 km.) S.E. of Yatta. 

(2) The Maonites, a tribe, oppressed Israel along with the 
Zidonians and the Amalekites (Judg. 10:12). This tribe may be 
identical with the Meunim whose tents were destroyed by the 
Simeonites (1 Chron. 4:41) and were later defeated by Uzziah, 
king of Judah (11 Chron. 26:7). The area in which this tribe 
was located is in dispute. 

(3) Site southwest of Gaza, called Menois in Roman times. 
It was the westernmost point of the Palestinian limes (Codex 
Theodosius 7:4, 30; Notitia Dignitatum in partibus Orientis 
34:19, 2). The place is shown on the Madaba Map (mid-sixth 
century). Eusebius mistakenly identified it with the Madma- 
nnah of Joshua 15:31 (Onom. 130:7). It is now identified with 
Horvat Ma‘on (Khirbat al-Ma‘in) near Nirim, southeast of 
Gaza. A kibbutz called Maon was established near the site in 
1949. Remains of mosaic pavements and other debris show 
that the area contained an extensive settlement from the fourth 
century c.z. onward. The most interesting building is a syna- 
gogue which was excavated in 1957-58. It is oriented toward 
the northeast and consists of a hall, 14.8 x 11.8 m., with two 
rows of four columns forming the nave and two aisles. In the 
vicinity was a ritual bath (mikveh). The stone-paved aisles and 
narthex form a sort of ambulatory around the mosaic-paved 
nave. The design of the mosaic shows a vine trellis issuing from 
an amphora flanked by peacocks; the trellis forms medallions 
within which pairs of various animals are represented. The sec- 
tion of the pavement nearest to the apse has symbolic designs: 
two palm trees with doves at their bases and above them a me- 
norah with two etrogim, a shofar, and a lulav, flanked by two 
lions. The Aramaic inscription mentions the congregation as 
a whole and three individual donors of a gold dinar each. The 
pavement, which dates to the early sixth century, has an inter- 
esting parallel in a church pavement found at nearby Shellal. 
They were both, according to Avi-Yonah, made in the same 
workshop in Gaza (see recently Ovadiah on this matter). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: (1) Beyer, in: ZDPV, 54 (1931), 228; Noth, in: 
PJB, 30 (1934), 35. (2) EM, S.V. (includes bibliography). (3) Alt, in: pys, 
26 (1930), 33; Abel, Geog, 2 (1938), 180; Avi- Yonah, Geog, index; idem, 
Madaba Mosaic Map (1954), 74; Levi et al., in: BRE, 3 (1960), 1-40. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Levy et al., “The Ancient Synagogue of 
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Maon (Nirim),” in: Bulletin 111 of the Rabinovitz Fund for the Explo- 
ration of Ancient Synagogues, Hebrew University (1960); S.J. Saller, 
Second Revised Catalogue of the Ancient Synagogues of the Holy Land 
(1972), 61-62; Z. Ilan, Ancient Synagogues in Israel (1991), 283-85; A. 
Ovadiah, “The Mosaic Workshop of Gaza in Christian Antiquity,” in: 
D. Urman and P.V.M. Flesher (eds.), Ancient Synagogues. Historical 
Analysis and Archaeological Discovery (1995), 367-72. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah / Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


MAOR, GALIA (1943-_), president and cEo of Bank Leumi. 
Maor received an M.B.A. from the Hebrew University of Jeru- 
salem and began her banking career at the Bank of Israel in 
1963. She filled a long series of positions from assistant to the 
manager of open markets to adviser to the director general. 
From 1982 to 1987 she served as the supervisor of banks. During 
her time in that position, the banks’ manipulation of their own 
share prices was revealed in a major scandal. She retired from 
the Bank of Israel in 1989 and worked for two years as a consul- 
tant for the Somech-Haikin accounting firm. In 1991 she joined 
Bank Leumi, first as deputy CEo and from 1995 as CEO. Maor 
is considered a top-flight manager who led Bank Leumi to nu- 
merous successes, positioning it second after Bank Hapoalim 
in the hierarchy of Israeli banks. In 2004 she was ranked 36‘ 
in Forbes’ list of the world’s most successful women. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: “Galia Maor, CEO of Bank Leumi; at: www. 


ynet.co.il (Apr. 4, 2004). 
[Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 


MAOR KATAN (Lucerna, Lutzerner, Luzerner), family of 
physicians in Vienna and Prague in the 17" century, who in- 
termarried with the *Fraenkel-Teomim family. The family is 
well known mainly because of their internal correspondence 
from 1619, preserved in the Viennese imperial archives. The 
first of the family, MOSES BEN LOEB (d. 1605), was elected in 
1570 and 1573 as physician of the Frankfurt community. He 
presented a certificate by the bet din of Mantua that he be- 
longed to the Freistaedtl family there. His son, JUDAH LEIB 
(Leva, Leo Lucerna Hebraeus Aulicus; d. 1635), was physician 
and at the same time rabbi in Vienna. He built himself a syna- 
gogue in his house, and left unpublished books. His grandson, 
Menahem Mendel *Auerbach, describes him in his Atteret Ze- 
kenim (1702), para. 572. Another son, AARON, was employed 
by the Prague Jewish community in 1619 as physician, attend- 
ing Christians as well. Through his mother and his wife he was 
related to Yom Tov Lipmann *Heller, who in his Maadanei 
Melekh on Hullin 66b acknowledges information supplied by 
Aaron. Besides attaining the degree of doctor of medicine he 
was also a doctor of physics and philosophy from the univer- 
sity at Padua, and was the only Jewish physician fully recog- 
nized by the Vienna medical faculty. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Wachstein, Die Inschriften des alten Ju- 
denfriedhofes in Wien, 1 (1912), index; A. Landau-B. Wachstein, 
Juedische Privatbriefe aus dem Jahr 1619 (1911), index; G. Kisch, in: 
JGGJC, 6 (1934), 15; I. Kracauer, Geschichte der Juden in Frankfurt a. 
M. (1150-1824), 2 (1927), 260; M. Grunwald, Vienna (1936), index. 


[Meir Lamed] 
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MA’°OZ HAYYIM (Heb. 07 1197), kibbutz in central Israel, 
in the Beth-Shean Valley near the Jordan River, affiliated to 
Ha-Kibbutz ha-Meuhad. It was founded in 1937 during the 
1936-39 Arab riots, as the first *stockade and watchtower vil- 
lage east of Beth-Shean, by four groups, three of whom set out 
a few months later to establish further kibbutz outposts: *Kefar 
Ruppin, *Mesillot, and *Neveh Eitan. Most of the founders of 
Maoz Hayyim were Israel-born. In the Israel *War of Inde- 
pendence (1948), the kibbutz held an advanced defense posi- 
tion; it again suffered repeated shelling in the period after the 
*Six-Day War (1967). The kibbutz economy was based on field 
crops, fruit orchards, carp ponds, dairy cattle, and a factory 
for packaging materials. Nearby, the Maoz Bridge (known in 
Arabic as Jisr e-Shaikh Husain) spans the Jordan, over what is 
assumedly the ford used by the Midianites in their flight from 
Gideon's army; by Pompey in 63 B.c.£.; by the Arab-Muslim 
army in 635 C.E.; and by Saladin in 1187 when he invaded the 
country. Today the bridge serves a transit point between Israel 
and Jordan. The name, “Hayyim’s Stronghold,’ commemorates 
Hayyim *Sturman, a Ha-Shomer veteran killed by Arabs on 
a land-purchasing mission in the Beth-Shean Valley. In 2002 
the population of Maoz Hayyim was 596. 


[Efram Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


MA’°OZ ZUR (Heb. (nyiw?) 118 tiv; “O Fortress, Rock (of 
My Salvation)’, see: Isa. 17:10), initial words and title of a hymn 
sung, in the Ashkenazi ritual, in the synagogue and at home 
after the kindling of the *Hanukkah lights. The song originated 
in Germany probably in the 13" century (Zunz. Lit Poesie, 
580); the author is an otherwise unknown poet by the name 
of Mordecai as shown by the acrostic of the first five stan- 
zas. Some scholars indentify him with Mordecai b. Isaac, the 
author of the Sabbath table hymn Mah Yafit. The original 
Maoz Zur consists of six stanzas, the first expressing Israel's 
messianic hopes for the reestablishment of the ancient Tem- 
ple worship. The following three stanzas praise God for the 
deliverance of Israel from the Egyptian bondage, from the 
Babylonian exile, and from *Haman’s plot. The fifth stanza 
summarizes the miracle of Hanukkah, and the last one is a 
plea for the speedy redemption of Israel. The reference in 
it to Admon - as a synonym for Edom - has been under- 
stood to refer to the German Emperor Frederic Barbarossa 
(1121-90 C.E.). This last verse is now omitted and does not 
figure in most siddur editions, though its acrostic ?1n (hazak, 
“strong”), seems to show that it is part of the original compo- 
sition. Another six verses have been added to Maoz Zur in the 
course of time by various authors, the first, so it is claimed, by 
Moses *Isserles. The theme of these additions, too, is a plaint 
against persecution by Edom and Ishmael (Christians and 
Arabs), and a prayer for divine vengeance and redemption. 
An English version of this hymn, called Rock of Ages, was writ- 
ten by M. *Jastrow and G. *Gottheil. It differs slightly from 
the original Hebrew text, with its strong plea for vengeance. 
Some editions of British prayer books (J.H. Hertz, 1963, p. 950) 
changed the Hebrew text itself. In Conservative and Reform 
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synagogues the English version is sung in addition to or in- 
stead of Maoz Zur. 


Musical Rendition 

The most commonly sung melody of Maoz Zur is of West 
European Ashkenazi origin and may be dated from around 
the early 15" century. E. *Birnbaum and A.Z. *Idelsohn, on the 
basis of the similarity of isolated motives, related it to a group 
of early Protestant chorales and a German soldiers’ song. There 
is a much closer correspondence in the entire melodic line to 
the church melody Patrem omnipotentem which appears in 
several Bohemian-Silesian manuscripts, the earliest of which 
is dated 1474. The earliest notation attesting to the use of the 
melody for Maoz Zur so far located is found in the manuscript 
of Judah Elias of Hanover (1744) as a “melodic reminder” in 
settings of Hodu for Hanukkah. The first printed version ap- 
pears in Isaac *Nathan’s Hebrew Melodies (1815) set to Byron’s 
“On Jordan's Banks.” None of the standard sources of the 19 
and early 20" centuries has the repetition of the last sentence 
of the stanza, which is a recent and inept “improvement.” In 
Ashkenazi usage, from the beginning of the month of Kislev 
onward and during the week of Hanukkah, various prayers 
are also sung to the Maoz Zur melody or feature its motives. 
Other melodies also exist, but their distribution is limited. The 
melody of the Tedesco (German-Italian) Jews was first notated 
by the gentile composer Benedetto Marcello in his Estro po- 
etico-armonico (Venice, 1724, 1803”). It is still sung in Italy, and 
sometimes also in Israel and the United States. However, the 
standard West European Ashkenazi melody has become the 
dominant and representative one, in spite of objections to its 
“non-Jewish” character. 


Sources 

STANDARD MELODY: Idelsohn, Melodien, 6 (1932), pt. ino. 
53; pt. 2 no. 43, both “Hodu for Hanukkah “ from cantors’ 
manuals of the end of the 18'* century; Idelsohn, Melodien, 
8 (1933), no. 311. Judah Elias of Hanover, Ms. dated 1744, two 
Hodu for Hanukkah published by A. Nadel: one, no foliation 
indicated, in Der Orden Bne Briss (Sept.—Oct. 1935), 953; an- 
other Hodu no. 215, in Musica Hebraica, 1-2 (1938), 28, 69. 
The Ms. is lost; John Braham and Isaac Nathan, A Selection of 
Hebrew Melodies... by Lord Byron (London, 1815), 31-36 (“On 
Jordan's Banks”); Ms. formerly in the possession of the Lieben 
family of Prague, dated 1820 or 1826, lost, 2 copies made in 
1920, one in Jewish Museum, Prague (no no. given), one in 
JNUL, Jacob Michael Collection of Jewish Music, Ms. no. JMA 
4705. fol. 16a. Published by H. Avenary in Taziil, 7 (1967), 127; 
A. Baer, Baal T’fillah (18837), no. 188; E. Birnbaum, Chanuca 
Melodie “Maos Zur” fuer Pianoforte bearbeitet (1889), textless; 
M. Wodak, Hamnazeach (1898), no. 94. GERMAN-ITALIAN: 
Benedetto Marcello, Estro poetico-armonico (Venice, 1724-26, 
18037), tom. III, xii—xiv, setting for 1 voice and 2 instruments, 
prefaced on p. xii by notation of the synagogal tune. Published 
in Idelsohn, Melodien, 6 (1932), appendix, no. 2 (p. 231), and 
elsewhere. GERMAN: Elhanan Kirchhan (Kirchhain), Simhat 
ha-Nefesh (Fuerth, 1726/27), fol. 6b, textless, but with super- 
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scription in Judeo-German “Sing the song with devotion 
on the eight Hanukkah days” and fits the meter and rhythm 
of Maoz Zur. Published a) Facsimile ed., 1926, b) Idelsohn, 
Melodien, 6 (1932), appendix, no. 7 (p. 233). SILESIAN-POL- 
ISH: (based on Eli Ziyyon). Idelsohn, Melodien, 9 (1932), no. 
413, after E. Kirschner, in Mitteilungen zur juedischen Volk- 
skunde, 16 (1905), 113. MORAVIA: Ms. Lieben (1820 or 1826; 
see above) fol. 16b. HASIDIC: attributed to R. Mordecai “The 
hazzan of Saslaw” pupil of the Baal Shem Toy, fl. c. 1770, in 
M.S. Geshuri Ha-Niggun ve-ha-Rikkud ba-Hasidut, 1 (1956), 
270. HASIDIC-GUR: L. Levi (see bibl.), music supplement p. 12. 
ITALY-GORIZIA: L. Levi (see bibl.), loc. cit. 
[Bathja Bayer] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Landshuth, Ammudei, 202; Abrahams, Com- 
panion, ccv-vi; Davidson, Ozar, 3 (1930), 159 no. 1955; J.T. Levinski, 
Sefer ha-Moadim, 5 (1954), 180f.; A. Carlebach, in: Shanah be-Shanah 
5730 (1969), 270-4; Hertz, Prayer, 275; Union Prayer Book, 1 (1924), 
354; Sabbath and Festival Prayer Book (1946), 365. MUSICAL RENDI- 
TION: L. Levi, in: Sefer ha-Moadim, 5 (1954), 182-5; D. Kaufmann, 
in: He-Assif, 2 (1885), 298; Zunz, Lit Poesie, 422, 429; H. Avenary, 
in: Tazlil, 7 (1967), 125-8; Idelsohn, Melodien, 9 (1932), xii; idem, in: 
HUCA, 11 (1936), 569-91; E. Werner, in: MGwy, 81 (1937), 393-416. 


MAPAI (Hebrew acronym for Mifleget Po’alei Erez Yisrael), 
a social-democratic workers party that existed in 1930-68. The 
party was founded in 1930 through a union between *Ahdut 
ha-Avodah and *Ha-Poel ha-Zaiir as “a Zionist Socialist party 
faithful to the ideal of national redemption and the ideal of 
socialism in the homeland.” Among its founders were Berl 
*Katznelson, David *Ben-Gurion, Yitzhak *Ben-Zvi, and 
Yosef *Sprinzak. Mapai soon became the dominant party in 
the labor movement, and in the yishuv as a whole. It obtained 
27 out of 71 seats in Asefat ha-Nivharim (the Elected Assem- 
bly of the yishuv) in 1931, and 165 out of 201 at the 1933 *His- 
tadrut convention. At the 18 Zionist Congress in 1933, the 
labor delegation was the largest, numbering 138 out of 318 del- 
egates, and four Mapai members - David Ben-Gurion, Eliezer 
*Kaplan, Moshe Shertok (*Sharett), and Berl *Locker — were 
elected to the ten-member Jewish Agency Executive, which 
Ben-Gurion chaired from 1935 to 1948. Mapai’s approach to 
socialism was pragmatic rather than Marxist. Its aim was not 
so much the accrual of power by labor as a gradual advance, in 
Ben-Gurion’s phrase, mi-maamad le-am (“from class to peo- 
ple”). It regarded labor as the central force in the nation, re- 
sponsible for the achievement of national aims, and called for 
the unification of all the labor parties. Its main political rivals 
were the *General Zionists and the right-wing *Revisionists on 
the one hand, and the left-wing *Ha-Shomer ha-Zair on the 
other, and it established an historical alliance with the religious 
*Mizrachi and *Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi and, later on, with the 
more moderate General Zionists. It was the leading member 
in the World Union (Ha-Ihud ha-Olami) of *Poalei Zion, and 
was a member of the Second (Socialist) International. 

The party was divided over the Peel Commission's par- 
tition plan of 1937, but finally decided to accept the principle 
of partition. Later, it opted for the establishment of a Jewish 
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Commonwealth in Palestine after the War - a position that 
was approved by the *Biltmore Conference in 1942. Mapai 
called for participation by Jewish military units in the British 
army to fight the Nazis in World War 11, combined with op- 
position to the restrictions of the 1939 White Paper on Jewish 
immigration and land settlement. It advocated self-defense 
through the *Haganah under the authority of the Jewish na- 
tional institutions (Jewish Agency and Va'ad Le’ummi), and 
the use of physical resistance and even armed force to combat 
British measures against clandestine immigration, while op- 
posing terrorist reprisals against individual Arabs and all-out 
rebellion against the Mandatory government. 

A leftist group in Mapai, Siah Bet (“Faction B”), criti- 
cized the reformist tendencies of the majority, who held all 
the key positions. The struggle came to a head in 1942, when 
the Mapai convention prohibited factions within the party. 
As a result, Si’ah Bet broke away in 1944, supported by over 
half of the Kibbutz ha-Me'uhad, and formed the Tenu’ah le- 
Ahdut ha-Avodah. Despite the split, Mapai retained its abso- 
lute majority in the Histadrut, though reduced from 69.3% in 
1942 to 53.8% in 1944. It remained the strongest party in Asefat 
ha-Nivharim (63 delegates out of 171 in 1944), and retained a 
dominant position in the Jewish Agency Executive. 

During the preparations for the establishment of the 
State, Mapai was allotted ten seats out of 37 in the National 
Council and four out of 13 in the National Administration, 
which became the Provisional State Council (legislature), and 
the Provisional Government respectively when the State of 
Israel was proclaimed. It won 46 out of 120 seats at the elec- 
tions to the First Knesset in 1949, 45 in the elections to the 
Second Knesset in 1951, 40 in the elections to the Third Knes- 
set in 1955, 47 in the elections to the Fourth Knesset in 1959, 
and 42 in the elections to the Fifth Knesset in 1961. It ran to- 
gether with Ahdut ha-Avodah-Poa lei Zion in the elections to 
the Sixth Knesset in 1965 in the Alignment list, which won 45 
seats. Mapai, and later the Alignment, had the support of two 
to five members of associated Arab minority lists. 

It was the dominant force in all the Israeli governments 
until 1968, holding, among others, the portfolios of Prime 
Minister, Defense, Foreign Affairs, Finance, Education, Ag- 
riculture, and Police. In the Jewish Agency, it held the chair- 
manship of the Executive and headed most of the central 
departments. In the Histadrut it maintained its absolute ma- 
jority until 1965 and its representatives held leading posi- 
tions in all its organs. Mapai nominees headed most of the 
local authorities. There was a Mapai mayor in Jerusalem in 
1955-65, in Tel Aviv from 1959 to 1968, and in Haifa from 
1951 to 1968. 

Mapai was badly shaken by the *Lavon Affair that began 
as the Esek Bish in 1954. The affair finally led to a split in the 
party in 1965 when Ben-Gurion and a group of followers that 
included Moshe *Dayan and Shimon *Peres, broke away from 
Mapai and established a new party by the name of *Rafi. A 
year after the Six-Day War Mapai, Ahdut ha-Avodah-Po“alei 
Zion, and Rafi became a single party called the *Israel Labor 
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Party. In the institutions of the new party Mapai received 57% 
of the seats, while the other two received 21.5% each. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: P.Y. Medding, Mapai in Israeli Political Or- 
ganization and Government in a New Society (1972); Y. Shapiro, The 
Formative Years of the Israel Labour Party: The Organization of Power, 
1919-1930 (1975); Y. Goldstein, Mifleget Poalei Erez Yisrael (1975); 
idem, Ba-Derekh le-Hegemonya: Mapai - Hitgabbeshut Mediniyyutah 
(1980); A. Zimmerman, Ha-Vikkuah betokh Mapai al Raayon ha-Me- 
dinah ba-Shanim 1929-1946 (1979). 


[Misha Louvish / Susan Hattis Rolef (24 ed.)] 


MAPAM (Hebrew acronym for Mifleget ha-Po’alim ha-Me’u- 
hedet - The United Workers’ Party), an Israeli Zionist-Social- 
ist party, founded in 1948, when Ha-Shomer ha-Za’ir merged 
with *Ahdut ha-Aavodah-Po“lei Zion. 

In its early days Mapam advocated radical socialist posi- 
tions, based on class struggle and links with international so- 
cialism, but at the same time it also called for the concentration 
of the majority of the Jewish people in Erez Israel. Its declared 
aims were the achievement of socialism in Israel through the 
democratic hegemony of the labor movement; the establish- 
ment of publicly owned enterprises; communal land settle- 
ment in the form of kibbutzim; state ownership of the land; 
cooperation with private capital while condemning all forms of 
profiteering and “parasitism’; a planned economy to ensure full 
employment, and the attainment of an egalitarian society. 

In 1951 it was the main force behind the violent seamen’s 
strike in the z1m shipping company, which was viewed by 
many as an attempted revolt against the *Mapai establish- 
ment. 

In the early period Mapam also advocated a pro-So- 
viet policy. Nevertheless, during the 1952 *Slansky Trial in 
Prague, at which the Zionists were accused of espionage and 
subversion in the Communist countries, a prominent Mapam 
member, Mordechai Oren, was arrested and received a 15-year 
prison sentence. Despite the antisemitic flavor of the trial in 
Prague, and the Jewish doctors’ trial in Moscow, the pro-So- 
viet group within Mapam advocated that the party support 
the position of the Soviet Union. In 1954, a small pro-Soviet 
group within Mapam, led by Moshe *Sneh, broke away from 
the party, and joined the Israel Communist Party (MAKI). 
In the same year Ahdut ha-Avodah-Poalei Zion decided to 
break away from Mapam as well and reestablish an indepen- 
dent party. The background to this decision was criticism 
of the pro-Soviet line and Mapam’s decision to accept Arab 
members into its ranks. Mapam advocated cooperation with 
the Arab working class and the belief that Israel could achieve 
peace with its neighbors by integrating into the Middle East. 
Mapam continued to run as an independent list until 1969, 
and then in the elections to the Seventh to the Eleventh Knes- 
sets ran within the framework of the Alignment together with 
the *Israel Labor Party. 

Mapam was not a member of the government until af- 
ter the elections to the Third Knesset in 1955, but then was a 
member of all the Mapai and Labor Party-led governments 
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until 1977. Both of Mapam’s historic leaders, Me’ir *Yaari and 
Yaakov *Hazan, supported its entering the Alignment with the 
Labor Party, which greatly dampened what remained of the 
party’s radical zeal. This trend strengthened after the elderly 
leaders retired from membership in the Knesset in 1974, after 
the elections to the Eighth Knesset. In 1974 Mapam Minister 
of Health Victor *Shem-Tov proposed, together with Aharon 
*Yariv of the Labor Party, a formula for the holding of negotia- 
tions with Palestinians, who would recognize Israel’s right to 
exist, be willing to live in peace with Israel, and refrain from 
performing acts of terror. However, the Yariv-Shem-Tov for- 
mula was not accepted at the time by the Government, though 
almost 20 years later it constituted the basis for Israel’s willing- 
ness to sign the Declaration of Principles with the pLo. 

Following the elections to the Eleventh Knesset in 1984, 
when the Labor Party decided to enter a National Unity Gov- 
ernment with the Likud, based on parity and a rotation in 
the premiership, Mapam decided to leave the Alignment, but 
only after the coalition agreement had been signed. Mapam 
ran independently in the elections to the Twelfth Knesset, 
and then joined with the Civil Rights Movement, and *Shinui 
in establishing *Meretz, in which it constituted the socialist 
component. In February 1997 the three components of Meretz 
joined into a single party, and Mapam ceased to exist as a sep- 
arate party. Meretz was a member of the government formed 
by Yitzhak *Rabin in 1992, in which Mapam’s Ya’ir *Tsaban 
served as minister of immigration absorption. Though Tsa- 
ban exerted little influence on the Government's policies in 
the sphere of economics and the peace process, he was active 
in the spheres of religion and state and social issues. In the 
years 1994-97 Hayyim Oron of Mapam was treasurer of the 
Histadrut, after running in the 1994 Histadrut elections on 
Haim *Ramon’s Hayyim Hadashim ba-Histadrut list. 

Traditionally the party’s power came from the Kibbutz 
ha-Arzi kibbutz movement, on the one hand, and organized 
urban groups, on the other. Until the 1980s it was the first 
group that was dominant. Later on the latter gained the up- 
per hand. Mapam’s gradual loss of strength was a function of 
the general deterioration of the Left in Israel. 

Mapam’s secretary generals since its foundation were 
Meir Yaari, 1948-71; Meir Talmi, 1973-79; Victor Shem-Tov, 
1979-85; Eleazar Granot, 1985-97. 

Its Knesset representation was as follows: First Knesset — 
19; Second Knesset — 15; Third Knesset to Fifth Knesset — 9; 
Sixth Knesset — 10; Seventh Knesset - 9; Eighth to Eleventh 
Knesset within the Alignment: Eighth Knesset - 8, Ninth 
Knesset — 4; Tenth Knesset — 7; Eleventh Knesset — 6; Twelfth 
Knesset — 3; Thirteenth to Fourteenth Knesset within Meretz: 
Thirteenth Knesset — 4; Fourteenth Knesset — 3. 

Until 2005 Mapam published a daily newspaper, *Al ha- 
Mishmar, which closed down for financial reasons, as well as 
a weekly in Arabic, Al Marsad. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Amitai, Ahvat Ammim be-Mivhan: Ma- 
pam 1945-48, Emdot be-Sugyat Arviyei Erez Yisrael (1988); S. Paz, Bein 
Ideologya le-Pragmatism: Tefisoteiha ve-Emdoteiha ha-Mediniyyot ve- 
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ha-Bithoniyyot shel Mapam ba-Shanim 1948-54 (1993); V. Shem-Tov, 
Mifleget ha-Poalim ha-Me'uhedet - Sof ha-Derekh (1994). 


[Susan Hattis Rolef (274 ed.)] 


MAP MAKERS. The first reference to a map is found in 
Ezekiel 4:1. The prophet is bidden to outline on an unburned 
brick, a plan of a city under siege, such as is found on Babylo- 
nian monuments. Nearer to real map making is a rudimentary 
map of the borders of Erez Israel which Maimonides attached 
to one of his responsa (ed. Freimann, no. 346, 311). 

The earliest examples of real maps known to have been 
designed by Jews belong to the so-called portolano maps, 
which are charts of the coastlines of the oceans, mostly of the 
Mediterranean, designed for the use of navigators. Portolanos 
are first mentioned in connection with reports on the second 
Crusade of Louis 1x, king of France, in Tunisia in 1270. They 
were drawn with surprising precision and distances are also 
remarkably accurate. These maps, whose origin is still some- 
what of a mystery, may preserve an ancient Greek and Byz- 
antine tradition of sea charts, with Jews serving, as in other 
branches of science, as intermediaries between antiquity and 
the Middle Ages. Jews on the Spanish island of Majorca, as 
well as from Alexandria and Safed, have signed their names 
as makers of portolanos. 


The 14 and 15 Centuries 

Abraham *Cresques, cartographer and maker of portolanos, 
worked at Palma in Majorca, then part of the kingdom of 
Aragon. As the “master of maps and compasses” to the king 
of Aragon, he is said to have produced in 1376-77, together 
with his son, the six large leaves of the “Catalan Atlas,” which 
were presented by his sovereign to Charles vi of France. His 
son Judah, also a geographer and cartographer, was forcibly 
baptized in 1391 and christened Jaime (or Jacome) Ribes de 
Majorca; he became director of the nautical observatory at 
Sagres. Another Jewish cartographer of Majorca - who is con- 
jectured to have belonged to Abraham Crescas’ family - was 
Hayyim ibn Rich. He, too, was converted at the time of the 
persecutions in 1391, adopting the name Juan de Vallsecha. 
He was probably the father of the Gabriel de Vallsecha who 
made another famous mappa mundi in 1439 - now one of the 
treasures of the Institute of Catalan Studies in Barcelona; it 
belonged to Amerigo Vespucci - in which the meridian of the 
Azores is used for the first time in the history of cartography. 
Another Majorcan cartographer of Jewish birth was Mecia 
de Viladestes, a map of whose (dated 1413) is preserved in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris. 


Other Jewish Map Makers 

Judah Abenzara (or ibn Zara) is known as the maker of three 
portolano maps (Alexandria, 1497, in the Vatican College Li- 
brary, Cincinnati; and the third with his signature followed by 
the words “Safed in Galilee, October 1505”). Gerard de Jode (de 
Judeis; 1509-1591), a maker of maps and publisher in Antwerp, 
was apparently of Jewish origin. A not very successful com- 
petitor of Abraham Ortelius, he published single maps and at- 
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lases. His work was based on sound geographical knowledge 
and was executed with elegance and technical perfection. His 
son Cornelius de Judeis (1558-1600) was his partner and suc- 
cessor. Abraham b. Jacob was an engraver at the end of the 18" 
century in Amsterdam. He engraved the map of Palestine in 
the Passover Haggadah which was printed by Moses Wesel in 
Amsterdam in 1696. It was the first map with Hebrew letter- 
ing. Aaron b. Hayyim of Grodno’s map of Palestine appeared 
in his Moreh Derekh (Grodno, 18397), which was printed by 
Meir Isaac Bajarski. Hayyim Solomon Pinia of Safed made a 
pictorial map of the Holy Land, which was edited by Joshua 
Alter b. Moses b. Phinehas Feinkind of Turek and lithographed 
by S. Litmanowitz in Turek (near Kalisz, Poland) in 1875; the 
text is in Hebrew. Another edition with a supplementary Ger- 
man text is lithographed on fabric. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.G. Ravenstein, in: EB, 17 (1911'"), 633-53; G. 
Hoelscher, Drei Erdkarten... (1949); H.M.Z. Meyer, in: M. Avi-Yonah 
et al., Jerusalem: the Saga of the Holy City (1954), 59-76 (incl. bibl.); C. 
Roth, Jewish Contribution to Civilization (1956°), 59-61; G. Grosjean 
and R. Kinauer, Kartenkunst und Kartentechnik (1970), 29 ff. 


[Herrmann M.Z. Meyer] 


MAPS OF EREZ ISRAEL. Graphic descriptions of Erez 
Israel relating to its topography and history and based on 
factual data, are not only extremely valuable sources for the 
reconstruction of the physiographic and anthropogenic con- 
ditions prevailing there at the time they were drawn, but are 
also nearly always far more important as documents which 
give evidence on contemporary developments of cartogra- 
phy in general. In this respect the cartographic representa- 
tion of Erez Israel differs fundamentally from that of any other 
country. The main reason for that was its unique status and 
its special significance for believers in the three monotheistic 
religions which had such a decisive influence upon the cul- 
ture and history of the Occident. Consequently Erez Israel 
became a main - at times almost a sole — object of cartogra- 
phy for several countries. There are innumerable maps de- 
picting the “Holy Land,” and they date back to the very dawn 
of cartography. Another important aspect is that there is no 
major break in the cartographic representation of Erez Israel 
over more than a millennium and a half; thus the subsequent 
depictions of the country reflect the general developments of 
cartography and at times are even the principal reason for it. 
This resulted from the fact that the “Holy Land” was treated 
as a very special, even unique, geographical-historical and 
even cosmological object, involving specific problems as to 
adequate cartographic expression and therefore necessitat- 
ing techniques and means that were not applied at all, or ap- 
plied only partially and usually much later in maps dealing 
with other countries. 


Erez Israel in Ancient Cartography 

Only four map-like documents dating back to classical times 
are known at present. Of these only one has been preserved 
in the original (Madaba Map mosaic), while the three others 
exist in medieval copies only. 
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MADABA MOSAIC. This mosaic, partly destroyed when a 
church floor in Madaba was unearthed, is a typical picto- 
rial map whose subject is the biblical countries, i-e., besides 
the land of Israel - to which it is mainly devoted - it depicts 
parts of Lower Egypt, Sinai, and southern Syria. For further 
details see *Madaba Map. It became one of the most impor- 
tant and reliable sources for the reconstruction in particular 
of the anthropogenic landscape of Erez Israel in the Byzan- 
tine period. 


THE PTOLEMAEUS MAPS. In the maps which are ascribed 
to Claudius Ptolemaeus, a second-century Alexandrian car- 
tographer, and which are drawn presumably to illustrate his 
treatise ewypaguxt) berjynotos (preserved only in medieval 
copies), Erez Israel is represented in the map entitled “The 
fourth part of Asia.” Its scale is very small; nevertheless, it is 
of great value since it contains much information pertinent 
to Erez Israel in the period of the Antonine dynasty. From the 
cartographic point of view its greatest importance lies in the 
fact that (as will be detailed below) it changed thoroughly all 
the fundamental long-held clichés concerning the represen- 
tation of the Holy Land, and introduced northern orientation 
and an exact scale by the use of the longitude and latitude 
grid. 

THE PEUTINGER TABLE (TABULA PEUTINGERIANA). The 
Peutinger Table seems to have been one of the very common 
road maps in use in the Roman Empire. The original table 
seems to have been drawn in the third century, and the ex- 
tant copy probably dates from the 13" century. It is exceed- 
ingly long in proportion to its width (682 x 33 cm.), and its 
main subject, to which all other details are subordinated, is a 
communications network of the contemporary Roman Em- 
pire, specifically emphasizing its stations and the distances 
between them. Originally drawn in one piece, it was appar- 
ently cut into a series of sections of equal size later on. Erez 
Israel is depicted on it in the lower portions of the sections 1x 
and x. It is assumed that the copy does not differ appreciably 
from the original; the most pronounced variances are, signif- 
icantly, several “Christian” additions localizing, illustrating, 
and explaining sights and events of Christian-biblical inter- 
est and thus mainly found in the portion depicting Erez Israel 
and the adjacent regions. It has been assumed, therefore, that 
this preserved map was copied in order to serve as a guide to 
pilgrims traveling to Erez Israel and Rome. The map is not 
drawn to any scale, and the location of the provinces repre- 
sented on it is dictated merely by the space provided by the 
elongated shape of the map which led to extreme distortions 
in their outlines and situation. 


THE “SAINT JEROME MAPS.” There are two maps known as 
the Saint Jerome Maps, both of these copies drawn in the third 
century. They are included in a manuscript in St. Jerome's De 
hebraicis quaestionibus et interpretationibus nominum Veteris 
et Novi Testamenti, and their contents provide evidence that 
the originals were produced at the time of the Church Fathers, 
but not necessarily by Jerome himself. Both are rather crude 
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black-ink sketches very generalized in style and content, and 
were thus important as precursors of a great number of maps 
drawn by monks in the medieval period. One of the draw- 
ings depicts the Roman Empire according to its division into 
provinces, emphasizing the places of special interest to Chris- 
tians. As a portion of this map is missing, only the northern 
part of Erez Israel appears on it: the Mt. Hermon area and the 
sources of the Jordan (designated here as “Jor” and “Dan” - a 
toponymic deduction from the name of the river that pre- 
vailed throughout the Middle Ages). The second sketch con- 
tains both the whole of Erez Israel and the adjacent countries, 
Egypt, Syria, and Mesopotamia. Some of the most character- 
istic features of almost all the “scholastic” medieval maps are 
also present here: Erez Israel occupies the central part of the 
drawing and is represented out of all proportion to the sur- 
rounding countries, which appear as small unimportant ap- 
pendages. Similarly, only places and topographical features of 
biblical interest appear on this map sketch. 


In the Middle Ages 

Although in general, cartography in the Middle Ages was of 
a low standard, cartography of Erez Israel reached a peak in 
this period, both in quantity and quality. For several centu- 
ries, Erez Israel was the sole, or at least the most important 
and prominent, subject of map making. Two kinds of maps 
existed in the Middle Ages: 

a) World maps (mappae mundi), almost all of which were 
of an abstract nature, and were largely the work of monks. 
Their purpose was to explain and illustrate contemporary 
ecclesiastical views of cosmography and geography, which, 
rather than being based on a knowledge of reality, were based 
on the Scriptures, as interpreted by the Church Fathers and 
the scholastics, as well as by the writings of ancient polyhi- 
stors such as Pliny, Pomponius Hella, and Solinus. Not only 
was the content of these world maps decisively influenced by 
the Bible, even their shape (a circle or rectangle) was a result 
of dogmatic interpretations of certain biblical passages. The 
world maps are “oriented,” i.e., their top denoted the East, the 
presumed site of Paradise (which is shown on many of these 
maps as a geographical actuality). In all the maps, Erez Israel 
occupies a prominent place, in many instances as much as a 
sixth of the entire space (as for example in the famous “An- 
glo-Saxon” map). In some of the maps, which are so abstract 
in conception and drawing as to represent mere cartograms, 
Erez Israel takes up so much space that the other countries 
tend to appear as insignificant background only. The descrip- 
tion of Erez Israel on these maps consists entirely of biblical 
topography, with an addition of explanations and traditional 
identifications of places. Furthermore, from the beginning 
of the Crusades up to the 16‘ century, Jerusalem, believed 
to be the “navel of the world,’ was placed at the very center 
of all world maps. This of course, dictated the whole frame- 
work, structure, and composition of the map, fulfilling the 
role played in present maps by the reference location of the 
poles and the equator. The proportionally great detail of the 
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historio-geographical and physiogeographic facts in which 
traditional particulars of Erez Israel were depicted or verbally 
denoted on the maps (such as Mt. Gilboa, Mt. Tabor, various 
springs, caves, trees, holy places, etc.), however, made it nec- 
essary to invent new forms for expressing such details, and 
this seems to have had a lasting effect upon the development 
of symbols and signs used in maps in the following centuries. 
Among medieval maps there were many sketchlike maps of 
Jerusalem that were generalized and geometrical and served 
as guides to pilgrims and Crusaders. 

b) The portolano maps, which appeared in the late Mid- 
dle Ages, were used mostly for purposes of navigation and 
were probably derived from charts developed as early as the 
Byzantine period. Many Jewish cartographers were involved in 
the production of this kind of map, in particular those of the 
Catalan school, centered in Majorca. The most renowned rep- 
resentatives of this school were Abraham and Judah (Jaime) 
Cresques; the latter drew the Catalan Atlas, the most beautiful 
and advanced project of the portolano cartography. Although 
on these maps Erez Israel no longer occupies a disproportion- 
ate amount of space, it continues to exhibit many specific as- 
pects, both as to content and cartographic execution. Since 
these maps were sea charts aimed at serving navigation, they 
concentrated primarily on the delineation of coastlines and the 
location of ports, and show hardly any details of the interior, 
except perhaps for a flag (banner?) signifying the political con- 
trol of the country. An exception is made in the case of Erez 
Israel, for which the relevant portion of the map shows great 
inland detail, such as the Jordan and its lakes, holy places, and 
important churches and monasteries. The Red Sea is shown 
in red or crimson (whereas other bodies of water are shown 
in blue or light green); a white strip marks the site where the 
Israelites are presumed to have crossed the Red Sea. It has be- 
come increasingly certain that the portolano maps served as 
the basis of the few regional maps made in the Middle Ages (at 
least the few that have been preserved). All of these maps (with 
one exception, which also contains Britain; see the Matthew 
Paris map, below) have Erez Israel as their subject. Consider- 
ing the period in which they were made, these are exceptional 
maps: (1) They are the outcome of either direct observation or 
factual and critically adapted information. (2) Their contents 
are of a topical nature, describing Erez Israel during and after 
the time of the Crusader Kingdom of Jerusalem, though they 
also contain many details based on biblical tradition — so im- 
portant for every Christian pilgrim in the Middle Ages but not 
corresponding to the reality of the country and in contrast to 
the factual content of the map. (3) They generally serve a prac- 
tical purpose, i.e., as guides for armies or pilgrims. (4) Some of 
the maps and techniques exhibit specific features that denote 
marked progress in cartography and were used in the maps 
of other countries only much later. 

The outstanding medieval maps of Erez Israel that have 
been preserved are the following: (1) A large map (2,080 sq. 
cm.), preserved at Florence, that is extraordinary not only 
with regard to its delineation of the coast, which corresponds 
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trator of an estate (see *Succession) or executor of a *will, as 
well as the trusteeship of consecrated property (ibid.; ppR, 
2:18, 25). In principle, however, there is nothing in the hala- 
khah against appointing an apotropos also over the person of 
another (see PDR, 2:177 and 4:97, 108; Resp. Rosh 82:2; Shaarei 
Uziel, 4, 1 (1944), 126, 173-6). The halakhic justification for the 
appointment of an apotropos over a person who has not ex- 
pressed an opinion in the matter and is unable to do so ow- 
ing to his being an absentee or a minor or incompetent, i.e., 
legally speaking, absent, is based on the principle that “a ben- 
efit may be bestowed on a person in his absence,’ since the 
function of an apotropos is to act solely in the interests of his 
ward (PDR 2:181). 


Guardianship over Minors 

THE IDENTITY OF THE GUARDIAN. Some persons have the 
legal standing of guardians of others, even if not specifically 
appointed, such as a father with respect to his minor children 
(Resp. Rosh 87:1; 96:2; Isserles to Sh. Ar., HM 285:8; Resp. Ma- 
harashdam, HM 308; today the father usually is called natural 
guardian) or a person who undertakes responsibility for the 
care and welfare of minors who are dependent on him or who 
are members of his household, including small children and 
babes-in-arms (Git. 52a and Rashi, ibid.; Maggid Mishneh to 
Maim., Yad, Nahalot 11:1; Resp. Rosh 87:1; Tur, HM 290:31; Sh. 
Ar., HM 290:24; PDR, 2:168-70, 172-3). Minors are boys under 
the age of 13 or girls under the age of 12 (PDR, 3:154, 156, 159). 
Guardianship over minors can also be established by an ap- 
pointment by their fathers (Git., loc. cit.; Sh. Ar., HM 29071) or 
if they have not done so, by the court, by virtue of its author- 
ity as the “father of orphans” (Git. 37a; Resp. Rosh 85:5, 6; 87, 
1; Sh. Ar., HM 290:1-2). 

A mother does not have the legal standing of guardian 
of her children, unless she is specifically appointed or stands 
in the same relationship toward them as a householder to- 
ward orphans formally part of his household, as mentioned 
above (Sh. Ar., HM 290:1, 24; PDR 2:162, 173). The court is also 
obliged to appoint a guardian over them if their own father, or 
the guardian appointed by him, is incapable of taking proper 
care of the minors, or for any other reason that may be in the 
interests of the minors (BK 37a; Isserles to Sh. Ar., HM 285:8; 
290:5; PDR 2: 170, 171:4; 108). 

Generally speaking, the court, if guided by the interests 
of the ward as the overriding consideration, is unrestricted 
in its choice of guardian. Therefore, the court will seek to 
appoint someone of personal integrity, who is competent in 
wordly affairs and able to handle the affairs of orphans (BM 
70a; Ket. 109b; Tur and Beit Yosef to Tur, HM 290:4; Sh. Ar., 
HM, 2, 6). All other factors being equal, a relative of the ward 
is preferred over a stranger, he being presumed to take care 
of the minor’s affairs better than a stranger (Beit Yosef and 
Darkhei Moshe 3 to Tur, HM 285:13; Isserles to Sh. Ar., HM 
285:8, Shaarei Uziel, 1 (1944), 108-9; Resp. Maharashdam, HM 
312). Talmudic law disapproved of entrusting the immovable 
property of a minor to the stewardship of a relative who was 
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in line to inherit such property, lest at some future time, when 
it will be forgotten that the property came into his possession 
in his capacity as guardian only, he claim that it came to him 
by inheritance (i.e., by virtue of presumptive possession — see 
*Hazakah; BM 39a and Codes; Resp. Ribash 495), but mod- 
ern systems of land registration, providing for registration of 
immovable property in the name of the real owner have ren- 
dered this fear groundless, and it is no longer considered a 
bar to the appointment of a relative as guardian (PDR, 2:364, 
367-8; Shaarei Uziel, ibid.). 

Talmudic law was also opposed to appointing women as 
guardians, since they were not regarded as being sufficiently 
competent or experienced in business matters (Git. 52a and 
Rashi, ibid., ad loc. Resp. Ribash 495; Sh. Ar., HM 290:2). How- 
ever, some of the posekim express the opinion that there is 
no objection to the court appointing a woman who is expe- 
rienced in business matters and accustomed to going about 
in public if the best interests of the minor would thereby be 
served (Bah to HM 290:3; Resp. Ribash 495; Sh. Ar., HM 285:9; 
Shaarei Uziel 1 (1944), 109-11). All the authorities agree that 
the father may appoint a woman to serve as the guardian of 
his children (Sh. Ar., HM 290:1), and a woman may also hold 
the position of guardian, without being specifically appointed 
thereto, with respect to members of her household dependent 
upon her (see above) and, if necessary, such a woman may be 
appointed guardian expressly by the court (Resp. Ribash 495). 
These provisions apply particularly to a minor’s mother (PDR, 
2:172, 173, 177; Resp. Maharashdam, HM 236). 

Two or more persons may be appointed to serve as co- 
guardians over a minor, or with a division of functions and 
powers between them, e.g., separate guardians may be ap- 
pointed over his person and property respectively, as the best 
interests of the minor may dictate (Resp. Rosh 82:2). Similarly 
the court may appoint a guardian to serve together with the 
minor's father, in a case where the latter is considered inca- 
pable of fully discharging his duties toward the child (Resp. 
Rosh, 82:2; PDR, ibid., Shaarei Uziel, 1 (1944), 126). In case of 
disagreement, the majority opinion may be followed and, 
when opinions are divided equally, the court will decide the 
issue (Resp. Maharashdam, HM 434). A person must not be 
appointed guardian except with his own consent (Rashi, Git. 
52b; Maggid Mishneh to Maim. Yad, Nahalot 11:5). 


POWERS AND FUNCTIONS. ‘The functions of a guardian are 
generally defined on his appointment, and he is to be guided 
by the overriding consideration of the best interests of his ward 
according to the circumstances. When entrusted with guard- 
ianship over the person of his ward, he has the duty of direct- 
ing the latter's upbringing and education, determining his 
place of abode, and generally taking care of him (Resp. Rosh, 
82:2; Resp. Maharashdam, EH 123; PDR, 2:177; 4:108; Shaarei 
Uziel, 1 (1944), 126, 173-6). Responsibility for the property of 
the ward entails careful investment thereof by the guardian, 
ie., “near to benefit and far from loss,’ so that the capital be 
preserved as far as possible and only the dividends used to de- 
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closely to reality as is the rule with portolano maps, but also 
as to its wealth of detail. The details, however, are of a much 
lower standard; for example, the markings of locations - which 
is a major subject of all medieval maps - are out of proportion 
to the areal extension of the map. The map is oriented to the 
East, in contrast to the portolanos, thus reflecting the prevail- 
ing influence of the mappae mundi and their affinities. (2) A 
sketch map of Erez Israel at Oxford, whose portolano origin 
is evidenced by its orientation to the North. It contains a great 
number of topical details, including some based on observa- 
tion, such as a unique description of the road leading from 
the coast to Jerusalem. (3) Another map kept at Florence, out- 
standing in the quality of its illustrations and colors, but infe- 
rior in content to the two maps mentioned above. Because of 
its highly heraldic and ornamental designs and its wonderful 
coloring, it represents one of the most pronounced examples 
of the artistry employed in the late Middle Ages. (4) A map 
drawn by Matthew Paris of England (1250 c.£.), outstanding 
for its unique description of the road system and its allusions 
to caravan traffic between Erez Israel and Syria. Some places, 
especially Acre, the most important Crusader fortress, are 
depicted in great detail in a separate small vignette. Paris was 
also the author of an illustrated road guide (England to the 
Holy Land) which is unique in cartography. The map has the 
form of a long strip and signifies with miniature designs the 
stops along the route between the two countries; the stops 
were usually churches or monasteries that pilgrims custom- 
arily visited, and even the roads leading from one stop to the 
next are indicated by two parallel lines. (5) Medieval carto- 
graphic presentation of the Holy Land reached its climax in a 
series of maps and sketches attached to a memoir by the Ve- 
netian Marino Sanuto, appealing for a renewal of crusading 
(liber secretorum fidelium crucis). The map appendage consists 
of a map of Erez Israel, a rather stereotyped mappa mundi, a 
map of the Near Eastern countries, and a detailed, extremely 
accurate sketch of Acre, and a far more conventional one of 
Jerusalem. It is now established that at least the maps of Israel 
and of the Near East were drawn by Pietro Vesconte, a noted 
portolano cartographer. The map of Erez Israel is an astound- 
ing piece of work, anticipating various future cartographical 
developments by several centuries. It is not only relatively 
exact in scale - a characteristic common to most portolanos 
as far as the coasts are concerned — but also exhibits a grid of 
longitudinal and latitudinal lines equally spaced throughout at 
the distance of 1 “leuca” (approx. 2,500 meters). The location 
of the towns and villages, at least those existing at the time, 
is rather exact, as are the sites of most topographic features 
represented in the map. Another extraordinary feature is the 
wealth of information (besides the usual indication of biblical 
sites, the areas assumedly occupied by the tribes of Israel, and 
pertinent remarks and explanations derived from the Bible) 
on the contemporary situation, based, as were the above-men- 
tioned features of the map, on the author’s personal observa- 
tion and/or intensive study of the memoir. Because of its rel- 
ative accuracy and abundance of detail, the map served as a 
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pattern for other maps during the Renaissance period; how- 
ever, its grid was generally replaced by the Ptolemaic latitude 
and longitude grid. (6) A map drawn by William Wey in the 
15" century. It is a typical medieval depiction of Erez Israel, in 
which all the elements of medieval presentation of this coun- 
try are incorporated and superbly executed, in particular the 
pictorial embellishments and the coloring (illumination). 


Erez Israel in Arab Cartography of the Middle Ages 

In general, medieval Arab maps were more exact, more de- 
tailed, and more comprehensive than European maps, but in 
technique they were far more uniform and stereotyped, em- 
ploying outlines and symbols of a strictly geometric nature. 
In Arab maps, Erez Israel did not occupy the most promi- 
nent place. The best and most comprehensive Arab map of 
Erez Israel was made by Idrissi, whose cartographic works 
represent a mixture of Moslem and Western European style 
and content. 


In Modern Times 

The cartographical representation of Erez Israel underwent 
some fundamental changes in modern times: 1. As a result of 
constantly growing geographical knowledge (gained from the 
works and maps of Ptolemaeus) and the extensive discoveries 
of whole continents, accompanied by the development of the 
sciences, in particular those dealing with the earth — its astro- 
nomical position, movements, and surface nature, Jerusalem 
could no longer be regarded as the “navel of the world” and 
ceased to be used as the center of world maps. 2. The math- 
ematical and astronomical fixing of locations - by means of 
lines of longitude and latitude - based upon the method used 
by Ptolemaeus and arrived at by exact measurements, made 
it possible to establish the proper outlines of the countries 
and their relative size. Each map was now based on a dis- 
tance scale and it was no longer possible to exaggerate the size 
of Erez Israel in comparison with the other countries of the 
world. 3. However, whereas the maps of other countries usu- 
ally contained only details of a contemporary nature, maps 
of Erez Israel retained their historical character. The main 
purpose of these maps was to describe the topographical 
and geographical background of the events described in the 
Bible and the Gospels, and they ignored the actual landscape 
of the country, and in particular, the anthropogenic features 
(villages, roads, etc.). For this reason, a contemporary map 
of Erez Israel (tabula moderna) was usually attached to the 
Ptolemaeus maps, made to a much larger scale, orientated to 
the East, and containing many traditional topographical des- 
ignations. Most of these maps were based on that of Sanuto. 
Nevertheless, for a variety of reasons, maps of Erez Israel re- 
tained their special importance in the early modern period: 
(1) For various historical and religious reasons (the Reforma- 
tion, Bible translations), the invention of printing made maps 
of Erez Israel the most popular and most widely distributed 
maps; they were also the first to be produced in print. (2) The 
competition resulting from the wide demand for maps of Erez 
Israel that provided the location of sites mentioned in the 
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Bible, caused these maps to become generally the most splen- 
did and beautiful ones produced in this period; this applies 
particularly to the signs and symbols used on the maps, the 
decoration of the margins, and the cartouche, i-e., the part of 
the map separated by an ornamental enclosure containing the 
title of the map, its author, the scales, sources, and so on. The 
historical content, that seemed to illustrate the background of 
the Bible and Gospels with the little contemporary geographi- 
cal detailing that was available during the Renaissance period, 
made it possible to experiment with the maps and even led to 
innovations as regards scales, symbols, shading, coloring (il- 
lumination), etc. Thus the first indication of magnetic varia- 
tion was made on a map of Erez Israel. 


EREZ ISRAEL IN THE ERA OF ATLASES. The magnificent at- 
lases produced during and after the Renaissance, in Western 
and Central Europe, usually contained at least two maps of 
Erez Israel, which were the works of different cartographers 
and were scarcely compatible with each other. One of the maps 
forms an integral part of each atlas and is usually based on 
Ptolemaeus; it is oriented to the North, contains some slight 
changes in the delineation of the coast and some additional 
relief features and hydrographic details, and a wealth of place- 
names mentioned in the Scriptures, in the works of Josephus 
and so on. Thus, in essence, the map depicts Erez Israel as it is 
shown in “The fourth part of Asia” by Ptolemaeus. There are 
numerous instances, however, in which the Erez Israel map in 
the atlas is oriented to the East and is much closer in content 
and nature to the Sanuto map, with the important addition of 
the use of the astronomic longitude and latitude grid derived 
from Ptolemaeus. The second map of Erez Israel (and some- 
times even a third, produced by yet another cartographer) is 
found among the numerous addenda (additamentum) that 
were attached to the atlases in this period. Important Erez 
Israel maps in this period were produced by Ortelius, Merca- 
tor, Tilemanus Sigenensis, Laicstein, Blaeu, Janszon, Homann, 
Sanson, Seutter, de Lille, Bonne, and d’Anville. The maps made 
by the last three cartographers mentioned (who represent the 
French school) were superior to others in the precision of their 
content and may be regarded as the most advanced maps prior 
to those of the 19" century. There were also maps of Erez Israel 
that were attached to the numerous cosmographies published 
in this period (of which that by Sebastian *Muenster was the 
most widely distributed). Even more important, as a source 
for the maps appearing in the atlases, were the various works 
on Erez Israel, which contained maps made to a large scale. 
Among these, mention should be made of the works of Jacob 
Ziegler, Adrian Adrichomius (1590), and last and most impor- 
tant, Hadrianus Relandus’ Palaestina ex monumentis veteribus 
illustrata, which contains a number of detailed and relatively 
precise maps, especially one showing the relief and the con- 
sequent physiographic division of the country in the coastal 
plain, the mountains, the Valley of the Jordan, and the Tran- 
sjordan plateaus. Only a single map of Israel, made in 1483 by 
Bernard Breitenbach, is based entirely on the author's personal 
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observation and describes the country as he saw it. Combin- 
ing both the medieval and modern cartographic style, the map 
enjoyed great popularity. 


In the 18** and 19t* Centuries 

The first mapping of Erez Israel based partly on topographi- 
cal survey was made in connection with Napoleon’s campaign 
in Egypt and Erez Israel. The main result of this was a series 
of 47 maps of Egypt, Sinai, and Erez Israel, named the Ja- 
cotin maps after their author (1810). Six of the maps depict 
parts of Erez Israel, especially those parts through which the 
army passed on its invasion of the country. The scale is 
1:100,000, and the maps show precise details of the areas 
where measurements were taken by means of the trigonomet- 
ric methods that had developed in Europe by this time (based 
on the theodolite and the principle of triangulation). Thus, 
even the representation of relief on these maps was relatively 
exact and adequate. Relative differences in height and the di- 
verse gradients of the slopes are shown by hachuring (i.e., ex- 
pressing the gradient of the slope by discontinuous, propor- 
tionally dimensioned lines extending down from the summit 
to the base of the slope; the steeper the slope the shorter but 
thicker the hachure line and vice versa), and in general, the 
rest of the details shown on the maps, i.e., symbols and so on, 
are of a high standard. Some of the place-names are given in 
Arabic script, in addition to Latinized transcription. For a pe- 
riod of about 50 years these were the maps used in the explo- 
ration of the country. 

Toward the end of the 18" century and in the first half 
of the 19 century, Erez Israel became the subject of numer- 
ous exploratory voyages and expeditions, as though it was 
still “unknown territory.” Although the emphasis was on the 
archaeological and historical aspects of the country, much 
attention was also paid to its natural conditions including its 
physiography. In particular, interest was centered on the Jor- 
dan Valley and the Dead Sea, because they formed the lowest 
depression on earth. The works produced by such itinerant 
scholars and explorers as Seetzen, Burckhardt, Buckingham, 
and Robinson generally included sketch maps of some areas 
and sites, and an overall map of the country. Outstanding 
among these maps is the one attached to Robinson's work, 
drawn by Kiepert, the well-known German cartographer. An 
American naval expedition, led by Lynch, executed a map sur- 
vey of the Jordan River and the Dead Sea. All these works were 
summarized in Erdkunde von Asien (“Geography of Asia’), the 
famous work by Ritter, which also contains a comprehensive 
list of all known maps of Erez Israel, from ancient times up 
to the 19 century. A companion to Ritter’s work, the atlas by 
Zimmermann, contains detailed maps of Erez Israel, to the 
scale of 1:333,333. All the maps listed above were used as an 
important source for the study of the landscape of Erez Israel 
in the first half of the 18" century. The final work of this pe- 
riod of individual research and mapping was the map of Van 
de Velde (scale 1:315,000), one of the most beautiful maps of 
Erez Israel of this time. 
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In the second half of the 19" century, the existing maps 
were felt to be insufficient to meet the requirements of the 
growing interest in the country, especially for archaeological 
purposes. The Palestine Exploration Fund (PEF) was estab- 
lished in Britain to carry out a systematic survey of Erez Israel 
“from Dan to Beer Sheba.” The work of the fund was preceded 
by a survey of the coastline and the adjoining hinterland, or- 
dered by the British Admiralty (1858-62). They established not 
only the exact outline of the coastline but also a fixed number 
of points that were of great help in the survey that followed. 
An early project undertaken by the Fund was a survey of the 
Sinai Peninsula, aimed at establishing the route of the Exodus 
and the location of Mt. Sinai. The maps of Jebel Katerina (the 
presumed location of Mount Sinai) and Jebel Serbal, whose 
relief is expressed by form lines, are among the finest maps 
of the entire area. The first undertaking of the Fund in Erez 
Israel proper was a survey of Jerusalem and its surroundings 
(1864), carried out with a precision hitherto not applied in the 
Near East. In the resulting maps the relief was presented by the 
hachuring method. In 1871 an expedition of the Fund, led by 
Conder and later on by Kitchener, embarked upon the main 
mapping project. The survey encompassed the entire country, 
from the Qasimiye River up to south of the Dead Sea, and re- 
sulted in a set of 26 sheets, made to the scale of 1:63,360 (inch 
to mile), as on the British topographical maps, and based on 
a precise triangulation (two base-lines), leveling (Acre-Sea of 
Galilee, Jaffa-Dead Sea), and altimetric measurements. The 
relief is represented by means of shading and tinting. In many 
instances the height is also given in figures; rivers and springs 
are shown in blue; the various kinds of vegetational cover are 
indicated by accordant symbols, as are also anthropogenic 
features. The maps are particularly accurate in the location of 
the many existing ruins of ancient places of settlement; much 
effort was also devoted to establishing the names of places and 
their proper transliteration. The Fund published its Memoirs, 
and they serve to this day as an important geographical and 
historical source. 

“The Survey of Western Palestine” was followed by efforts 
to carry out a similar survey of Transjordan, which, however, 
failed for a variety of reasons. Only the Deutscher Palaestina 
Verein eventually carried out a survey of Gilead, executed to 
the same scale as the maps of PEF. The maps of the PEF and, 
to some extent, the German maps too, served as a basis for 
Erez Israel maps that were produced up to the conquest of 
Palestine by the British. Among later maps based on those of 
the PEF, the most important was the Bartholemew map, in 
which the relief is expressed by contour lines and the subse- 
quent altitude zones are also indicated by varying coloring. 
In World War 1 the existing maps were adapted to military 
requirements, with the help of aerial photography. The maps 
employed by the British army were made to a scale of 1:40,000, 
those of the German army to 1:50,000. Shortly before World 
War 1 a survey of the Sinai Peninsula was carried out by New- 
combe, to a scale of 1:125,000; this included the Negev and the 
relief was represented by contour and form lines. Shortly af- 
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ter its establishment, the Mandatory government embarked 
upon a new survey of the country, using up-to-date methods. 
Two series of maps were printed, one a topo-cadastral set, 
made to a scale of 1:20,000, and the other a topographical set 
made to a scale of 1:100,000. This survey was also restricted 
to the area of Erez Israel extending from the northern politi- 
cal boundary to somewhat south of Beersheba, and consisted 
of 16 sheets. In these maps the relief was presented by con- 
tour lines with a vertical interval of 25 meters. Agricultural 
areas appear in green and the hydrographic network in blue. 
The mapping was executed with comprehensive triangula- 
tion and fieldwork. Other maps produced by the Mandatory 
government were maps of the major cities and villages (scale 
1:10,000) and a geographical map of the country (1:250,000). 
During the Mandatory period, efforts were also made to pro- 
duce a Hebrew map of the country (Press, Brawer, Lief). These 
were necessarily adaptations of 19**-century maps and those 
issued by the government Survey Department but they made 
important contributions to the proper identification of locali- 
ties, and the use of historical place-names and Hebrew translit- 
eration. With the establishment of the state, “Survey of Israel” 
became one of its basic governmental institutions in view of 
the country’s ever-expanding exigencies, in particular those 
connected with economic-demographic planning. These were 
met by extensive triangulation, leveling which also resulted 
in a dense altimetric network, new additions (Hebrew) of to- 
tally revised and updated map series 1:20,000 and 1:100,000, 
largely improved not only by the above-mentioned measure- 
ments but also by the thorough use of photogrammetric tech- 
niques. The 100,000 series is continuously supplemented by a 
far more comprehensive one at a scale of 1:50,000. The Israel 
Atlas (Heb. 1956-64) and its English edition (1970) — the latest 
additions to the series of “National Atlases” - summarize both 
the history and the development of the cartographic represen- 
tation of the country and its present state in all the fields given 
to cartographic expression. In the early 21° century, the Survey 
of Israel was responsible for producing new maps in various 
fields, such as historical maps, topographical maps, regional 
maps, general maps, satellite maps, etc. The recent maps were 
produced with new techniques such as Gis (Geographical In- 
formation Systems) and satellites. The Survey of Israel was also 
in charge of the updating of the Israel Atlas. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Bagrow, History of Cartography (rev. and 
enlarged by R.A. Skelton, 1964; orig. Ger., 1951), index, s.v. Palestine; 
R. Roehricht, Bibliotheca Geographica Palestinae (enlarged and ed. 
by D. Amiran, Jerusalem, 1963”, Ger.); H.M.Z. Meyer, The Holy Land 
in Ancient Maps (Jerusalem, 1965°); Z. Vilnay, The Holy Land in Old 
Prints and Maps (19657); Old Maps of the Land of Israel. Exhibition, 
Maritime Museum, Haifa. Catalog by H.M.Z. Meyer (1963); M. Avi- 
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torius, genannt die Peutinger’sche Tafel (1888); B. von Breydenbach, Die 
Reise ins Heilige Land ... 1485 (with the repr. of Reuwich’s woodcut 
map, 1961); Z. Vilnay, The Hebrew Maps of the Holy Land (Jerusalem, 
1968”); The World Encompassed. An Exhibition of the History of Maps, 
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[Isaac Schattner] 


MAPU, ABRAHAM (1808-1867), creator of the modern He- 
brew novel. One of the principal exponents of the Haskalah 
movement in Eastern Europe, he is best known for his first 
and most successful novel Ahavat Ziyyon (“The Love of Zion,” 
Vilna, 1853), which represents a turning point in the develop- 
ment of modern Hebrew literature. The son of an indigent 
and scholarly teacher, Mapu was born in Slobodka, a poverty- 
stricken suburb of Kovno, where he early acquired a reputa- 
tion as a brilliant student, and, having mastered much of the 
talmudic learning of the day, he was considered fit for indepen- 
dent study at the age of 12. Following his marriage at 17, Mapu 
continued his studies in the home of his wealthy father-in-law 
in Kovno. After a brief flirtation with Hasidism, he resumed 
an interest in Kabbalah and mysticism, previously fostered by 
his father. This occasioned a period of close contact with Eli- 
jah *Ragoler. The chance finding of a copy of the Psalms with 
a Latin translation in Ragoler’s home aroused his interest and 
he taught himself Latin, virtually an unknown study among 
pious Jews in Eastern Europe. Eventually he acquired a fair 
proficiency in French, German, and Russian, in spite of the 
prevailing hostility in Orthodox Jewish circles to the learning 
of languages. These studies plus an interest in such equally ne- 
glected subjects as Bible, Hebrew grammar, and modern litera- 
ture laid the foundations of his subsequent achievements. 

Throughout his life Mapu struggled to maintain his fam- 
ily. He became a teacher of young children and was invited in 
1832 to tutor the children of a wealthy merchant in the nearby 
town of Georgenberg. While separated from his family for 
two or three years, he was drawn to the Haskalah movement, 
and, on his return to Kovno, he began to disseminate its doc- 
trines among the local youth. In 1837 Mapu moved his fam- 
ily to Rossyieny, where he taught for about seven years. In 
spite of his economic hardship, Mapu found the cultural at- 
mosphere of Rossyieny attractive. There his friendship with 
Senior *Sachs engendered a profound interest in the history 
of ancient Israel. In an attempt to improve his finances Mapu 
returned to Kovno in 1844. His wife died in 1846, and the fol- 
lowing year he moved to Vilna to tutor the son of the wealthy 
but unlettered Judah Opatov. Despite Vilna’s reputation as a 
great center of Haskalah, Mapu found the city no more con- 
genial than the house of his harsh employer. On learning of 
Mapu’s appointment to teach at a government school in Kovno 
in 1848, Opatov assaulted him physically. Mapu, deeply hu- 
miliated, fled the house. He avenged the insult by modeling 
the character of the boorish upstart, Gaal, in his novel Ayit 
Zavua (“The Hypocrite”) on his former employer. From the 
Hebrew writers of Vilna, however, Mapu acquired the taste 
for Romanticism which permeates his novels. 
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As the new post proved permanent, Mapu settled in 
Kovno and remarried in 1851. For about ten years domestic 
happiness and improved financial circumstances coincided 
with his most fruitful literary period. His growing reputa- 
tion was enhanced in 1857 by the personal congratulations of 
the Russian minister of public institutions, Norov, a singu- 
lar honor which induced Mapu to include a poem in Norov’s 
honor in the introduction to his lost novel Hozei Hezyonot 
(“The Visionaries”). But from 1860 his health began to fail be- 
neath the burdens of overwork and persecution by the pious 
opponents of Haskalah who managed to influence the censors 
to delay or even forbid his publications. His meager resources 
were further undermined by his second wife's long illness, 
from which she died in 1863. His later years were relieved only 
by a short visit to St. Petersburg in 1861, where his first ac- 
quaintance with opera appealed to his romantic imagination. 
The loneliness of his last years was aggravated by a disease of 
his fingers, which made every line he wrote an agony. 

Although Mapu was 45 when Ahavat Ziyyon was pub- 
lished he seems to have labored on the novel, despite its mod- 
est length, for more than 20 years. While the plot may well 
have been originally modeled on the allegorical dramas of M. 
H. *Luzzatto, the influence of Senior Sachs directed Mapu’s 
attention toward the Bible, so that the first Hebrew novel also 
became the world’s first novel in a biblical setting. Ahavat 
Ziyyon won immediate acclaim, and its continued popularity 
is attested by at least 16 editions, as well as translations into 
many languages including English, French, German, Rus- 
sian, Arabic, Judeo-Arabic, Judeo-Persian, Ladino, and Yid- 
dish. The more liberal spirit prevailing in Russia during the 
early reign of Alexander 11 prompted Mapu to choose a con- 
temporary setting for his second novel Ayit Zavua. Of the five 
parts comprising this long and rambling novel, the first was 
published in Vilna in 1858, the second in 1861, and the third 
in 1864. A second edition containing all five parts appeared 
posthumously in Warsaw in 1869. About ten editions show its 
popularity. Mapu had been simultaneously composing a third 
novel, Hozei Hezyonot, depicting the period of the pseudo- 
Messiah, *Shabbetai Zevi. Reputed to have been in ten com- 
plete parts, the work was sent to the censor in 1858, together 
with the first two parts of Ayit Zavua. Whereas the publica- 
tion of the latter was subject only to irritating delays, the cam- 
paign of the fanatical opponents of Haskalah persuaded the 
censor to forbid publication of Hozei Hezyonot altogether. The 
manuscript disappeared, and only a seven-chapter fragment 
remains. Mapu never completely recovered from this loss. To 
avoid the persecution of his opponents, he reverted to a bib- 
lical background for his fourth and last novel, Ashmat Shom- 
ron (“The Guilt of Samaria,” Vilna, first part, 1865; second part, 
1866). Again, this achieved some ten editions. 

Apart from his novels, Mapu published several books de- 
signed to improve the clumsy educational methods of his day. 
Two of his textbooks, Hanokh la-Naar and Der Hausfranzose, 
appeared in Vilna in 1859. The former outlines the author’s 
method for teaching elementary Hebrew, while the latter 
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comprises a primary textbook for the study of French. Writ- 
ten in German but with Hebrew characters, it constitutes an 
interesting example of the attempts made by the exponents of 
Haskalah to broaden the cultural interests of the Jewish com- 
munity. A third textbook, Amon Pedagog (Koenigsberg, 1867), 
again deals with the teaching of Hebrew. But even within the 
framework of a textbook, his creative talent emerges in the 
form of a story, later published separately by J. Klausner un- 
der the title Beit-Hanan (Jerusalem, 1920), which is unfolded 
section by section to illustrate the rules to be explained. Amon 
Pedagog served as a standard textbook until the end of the 
century, and went through five editions. 

Mapu’s creativity contains both strongly imitative and 
highly original features. The influence of the Bible is natu- 
rally most conspicuous in the setting, style, and language of 
the two historical novels, Ahavat Ziyyon and Ashmat Shom- 
ron, which depict life in ancient Israel in the days of Isaiah. In 
lesser measure it also extends to Ayit Zavua which portrays 
contemporary Jewish life, mainly in his native Lithuania. As- 
pects of his novels were derived from other sources, princi- 
pally Hebrew and French writers. His limited inventiveness 
is demonstrated by his frequent borrowing of dramatic de- 
vices and by the many repetitions and similarities which oc- 
cur in his stories. 

Of the Hebrew writers who influenced Mapu, M.H. Luz- 
zattos example may be discerned in the plots, dramatic de- 
vices and symbolic names, as well as in the didactic and ethical 
ideas, and the interest in nature. From N.H. *Wessely, whom 
he held in almost equal esteem, Mapu derived less specific but 
no less important elements, such as the linguistic narrative 
possibilities inherent in the Bible. Moreover, the social and ed- 
ucational reforms advocated in Wessely’s series of open letters 
Divrei Shalom ve-Emet found an enthusiastic echo in Mapu’s 
novels, especially Ayit Zavua. Among Hebrew prose writers, 
the Galician exponents of Haskalah, J. *Perl and I. *Erter ex- 
erted considerable influence on Mapu. From their satires on 
the shortcomings of society, he learned how to use melodrama 
and farfetched incidents. The letters and dreams which Perl 
and Erter frequently introduce as convenient media for their 
satirical purposes are a characteristic feature of Mapu’s nov- 
els. Many of his characters embody their demands for radical 
changes in outlook and occupation in Jewish society. 

Mapu's novels also owe a considerable debt to the French 
romantic novelists, the elder Dumas and Eugene Sué. Like Du- 
mas, Mapu turned his attention to the national past, infusing 
an historical situation with heroism and romantic love, and 
introducing historical personages side by side with his own 
creations. From Dumas, Mapu learned the art of creating at- 
mosphere and of clothing his plots in a romantic historical 
mantle while the influence of Eugéne Sué is particularly no- 
ticeable in Mapu’s novel of contemporary life. But whereas the 
violence and intrigue encountered in Sué’s Mystéres de Paris 
are perfectly in keeping with its background of the Paris un- 
derworld, the attempt in Ayit Zavua to superimpose such el- 
ements on a backcloth of Jewish society in Eastern Europe, 
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which was characterized by sobriety, timidity, and a rigid con- 
trol of the passionate emotions, is primarily responsible for 
the incongruity of the setting and the plot. 

The original and creative element in Mapu’s writings 
does not lie in the external forms of his novels. The struc- 
ture, dramatic techniques, and characterizations and stereo- 
types personifying vice and virtue, all lean heavily on previ- 
ous writers, and all display grave weaknesses and limitations. 
For Mapu’s own generation, however, the plots, particularly 
of the historical novels, were the most attractive and fasci- 
nating aspect of his work, both because this literary medium 
was unknown in Hebrew literature and because the adventure 
and excitement provided so striking a contrast to the color- 
less lives of most of his readers. The vivid descriptions of her- 
oism and action, the free expression of emotion, and above 
all the colorful scenes of a people living unrestricted in its 
own land inflamed the imagination of a life-starved genera- 
tion. His success in arousing imagination and emotion and 
his ability to transfuse a somewhat dry and intellectual litera- 
ture with the feelings of heroism and romantic love constitute 
the most striking elements of his achievement. By fostering 
pride in the national past and focusing attention on the land 
of Israel, Mapu provided an emotional stimulus for genera- 
tions of young readers. Indeed, the contribution of his nov- 
els to the rise of the Jewish national movement from which 
Zionism later emerged must be regarded as an important fac- 
tor in modern Jewish history. 

Mapu’s use of language was equally remarkable. The re- 
stricted vocabulary of biblical Hebrew and its limited dialogue 
seriously curtail its suitability for the modern novel. The narra- 
tive power of the biblical story stems, moreover, from its tan- 
talizing brevity and its ruthless pruning of extraneous detail. 
The Bible story relates a series of events in sequence of time, 
with little analysis or speculation. It presents a skeleton narra- 
tive, leaving the reader to supply the flesh and blood. But the 
novel demands techniques of a different kind. It is expansive 
and has to supply those very elements and details which the 
Bible is so careful to omit. Yet Mapu adopted a medium for 
expansion whose main strength lies in strict omission, know- 
ingly risking the constant comparison of his own creation with 
the lofty grandeur of the original. Mapu attempted to solve 
the problem of language by using his material to the full. The 
entire Bible became a source for his invention. His style con- 
stitutes a fusion of elements of the prose and the poetry of 
the Bible. Appropriating and refashioning at will, he molded 
the material to suit his purpose, while retaining much of its 
original spirit. In spite of the frequent introduction of entire 
phrases and complete images, he avoided the danger of pro- 
ducing a jumbled patchwork of biblical snippets. So smoothly 
do they merge with the texture of his own style that the result 
is neither an imitation nor a parody of the Hebrew Bible. This 
sensitivity to language is one of the most attractive features 
of his novels. But Mapu was well aware that he had stretched 
his material to the limit. In Ayit Zavua he deliberately intro- 
duced post-biblical elements, and himself protested that bibli- 
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cal Hebrew was not an adequate vehicle of expression for the 
modern novel. His writing may be regarded as the consum- 
mation of the neobiblical style advocated by the exponents of 
Haskalah. No major Hebrew novelist attempted to emulate 
his achievements. 

Although aesthetically the least satisfying, it was Ayit 
Zavua with its emphasis on social and educational reform that 
exerted the most influence on subsequent Hebrew writers. The 
realistic elements of Mapu’s social novel may be traced in the 
words of many writers, including P. *Smolenskin, J.L. *Gor- 
don, R.A. *Braudes, M.D. *Brandstaedter, and S.J. *Abramov- 
itsh (Mendele Mokher Sforim), all of whom furthered the pos- 
itivist and social aspects of his work. Indeed, the realistic novel 
depicting the problems of contemporary society has continued 
to occupy a dominant position in Hebrew literature. 

For the Hebrew reader, Mapu’s first novel, Ahavat Ziyyon, 
was uniquely influential. It opened the prospect of a free and 
independent life to a people hopelessly fettered by political, 
social, and economic restrictions. Its significance lies in the 
fresh possibilities of art and life which it revealed, and in the 
new awareness it promoted. As the first Hebrew novel, it rep- 
resents the first expression of a people’s longing for a fuller and 
better life. The English translations of *Ahavat Ziyyon were 
published under various titles: Amnon, Prince and Peasant, 
tr. by FE Jaffe (1887); In the Days of Isaiah, tr. by A.M. Schapiro 
(1902; the same translation was published later under the title 
The Shepherd Prince in 1922 and 1930); The Sorrows of Noma, tr. 
by J. Marymont (1919). His letters were published by B. Dinur 
under the title Mikhtevei Avraham Mapu (1971). Following the 
1928 edition of Mapu’s works in five volumes, further editions 
were published in 1945 and 1953. 
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Waxman, Literature, 3 (19607), 267-78; Klausner, Sifrut, 3 (1950°), 
269-360 (incl. bibl.). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Fichman, Avraham 
Mapu (1920); Y. Karmiel, “Ha-Ziyyur bi-Lshono shel Mapu, in: Lesho- 
nenu, 34 (1970), 306-308; S. Haramati, Mapu ha-Moreh le-Ivrit (1972); 
G. Alkoshi, “Mikhtevei A. Mapu; in: Ha-Sifrut, 4 (1973), 376-395; J. 
Even-Cohen, Avraham Mapu (1973); D. Miron, Bein Hazon la-Emet 
(1979); Y. Rabi, in: Al ha-Mishmar (November 2, 1979); S. Werses, “Ze- 
man u-Merhav ba-Roman Ayit Zavua; in: Te'udah, 5 (1986), 67-84; 
D. Patterson, “Epistolary Elements in the Novels of A. Mapu,” in: A 
Phoenix in Fetters (1988), 21-33; S. Werses, Ha-Tirgumim le-Yidish 
shel Ahavat Ziyyon (1989); T. Cohen, Zevu’im vi-Ysharim, Elilot ve- 
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[David Patterson] 


MAQAM, and its regional equivalents - maqom, mugham, 
dastgah and tba@ - designate characteristic modal scales that 
are identified by a multitude of individual names like rast, bu- 
zurk, segah, dil bayat, etc. In a broader sense the maqam con- 
cept is also associated with a series of compositional princi- 
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ples, including the use of melodic types that are characterized 
by tonal material and motifs as well as a series of conventions 
prevalent in major centers of the world of Islam, from India 
to North Africa. In its most sophisticated form the concept of 
maqam and its principles are applied to many compound and 
cyclic vocal and instrumental compositions with contrasting 
parts that include various levels of improvisation. This is for 
instance the case of the shashmaqom in Uzbekistan and Ta- 
jikistan, the Azarbaidjani maqam, the Persian radif, the Turk- 
ish fasil, the Egyptian wasla, the Iraqi maqam and the North 
African nuba and tba’. The modal scale includes a complex of 
rules. It is conceived as combination of several small groups 
of notes, whether of the same intervallic structure or not, 
called genera (ajnds, s. jins). As a result of this characteristic, 
many combinations can be created theoretically, but only a 
limited number have been admitted or commonly accepted 
and are known by their individual names. Part of the modal 
scale is linked to a definite pitch, and a group of notes trans- 
posed is considered to be a different entity and consequently 
may receive a new name. In brief, the tonal material and the 
structural rules are put at the disposal of the musician who 
in playing and singing invents new variants, improvises, and 
adds musical ornamentations. In addition to this, ethical and 
cosmological speculations are linked to the concrete applica- 
tion of the maqdmat in diverse circumstances. Aleppan Jews 
are very fond of this linkage. 

It has been proposed, with weighty arguments, that the 
puzzling designations found in the headings of many *Psalms 
(“upon the sheminit; “upon yonat-elem-rehokim,’ etc.) may 
not be names of instruments, scales, or prototype melodies, 
but of maqam-like melodic schemes; and such are probably 
also the superscripts and subscripts of the song texts found in 
Assyrian and Babylonian cuneiform documents. 

The Near Eastern Jewish communities use the local 
magqamat for the creation and classification of many of their 
liturgical and paraliturgical melodies. Even the cantillation 
of the masoretic accents is submitted to a “maqamic corre- 
lation, and is obviously affected by it in its melodic content. 
The following selection of “maqamic correlations” is based 
mainly on the research of A.Z. *Idelsohn; maqam Sigah can 
be correlated with the Pentateuch, Ruth, Ecclesiastes, Esther, 
and the *Amidah for the High Holy days; maqam Bayat with 
the prophetic books and Lamentations; maqam ‘Ajam (Persian 
name: Nauriiz, “The New Year’s Day”), associated with exalta- 
tion, magnificence, and actual or symbolic wedding functions 
and ceremonies, with Simhat Torah, Shavuot, the seventh day 
of Passover, and Shabbat Shirah; maqam Nawa with Sabbath 
Eve (cf. *Lekhah Dodi) and Sabbath morning; and maqam 
Saba with circumcisions and prayers on Sabbaths on which 
the weekly portion of the Bible mentions circumcision. 

In several Near Eastern communities the prayer of 
each Sabbath and festival has its own appropriate governing 
maqam. The Aleppan *bakkashot singing is entirely governed 
by a sophisticated maqamic organization, and between the 
single or grouped bakkashot there is a petihah (opening - a 
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vocal improvisation), a verse or a psalm serving as a melodic 
vehicle for modulation from one maqam to the other. This 
attains its zenith in the performance of the sabbatical psalm 
(Ps. 92) wherein each verse is sung on a different maqam. Such 
modulations are also made in the solemn recitation of the Ten 
Commandments, the hazzan displaying his virtuosity by skill- 
fully passing through the maximum number of maqdmat. The 
Moroccan bakkashot are organized into a series of piyyutim 
corresponding to the number of Sabbaths between Succot and 
Passover, each having its appropriate tba’. 

All the above are unwritten conventions. The written in- 
dication of the maqam is found in all manuscript and printed 
collections of piyyutim produced in the Near East since the 
time of Israel *Najara, who was apparently the first to com- 
pose and organize his piyyutim according to this system. In 
his Zemirot Yisrael the poems are divided by maqaméat, in the 
following order: Husseini, Rast, Diigah, Sigah, Nawa, Busilik 
(a Turkish maqam), Husseini, Nauriiz-‘Ajam, Uzal, and Iraq. 
The practice has continued to this day, and even recent songs 
have been fitted into the system, so that in the collection Shirei 
Yisrael be-Erez ha-Kedem of the Adrianople community (Con- 
stantinople, 1922) the anthem *Ha-Tikvah can be found in 
maqam Nihawand. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Idelsohn, Melodien, 4 (1923), 53-112; A.Z. 
Idelsohn, in: Sammelbaende der Internationalen Musikgesellschaft, 15 
(1913-14), 1-63; idem, in: MGWJ, 57 (1913), 314 ff; J. Chailley, in: Acta 
Musicologia, 28 (1956), 137-63; H. Farmer, in: New Oxford History of 
Music, 1 (1957), 447-50. 

[Bathja Bayer / Amnon Shiloah (24 ed.)] 


MAQAMA (pl. maqdmat), a narrative in rhymed prose, a 
collection of short independent stories interlaced with short 
metrical poems. The maqama originated in about the tenth 
century C.E. with the Arab poet Ibn al-Fatih Ahmad ibn 
Husayni (Al-Hamdhani) and reached its peak with al-Hariri 
of Bosra (c. 1054-1112). It was imitated in different languages 
(Persian, Hebrew, Syriac) and times. Derived from the Arabic 
word maqam (“place”; cf. Hebrew makom), maqama refers to 
the public place where people gathered to listen to rhetoric; it 
has been translated also as “assemblies” or “sessions,” alluding 
to the meetings themselves. In Hebrew the accepted name for 
this genre is mahberet (pl. mahbarot). In all the languages in 
which it was written it meant a relatively later variation in re- 
spect to the conventions of poetry that usually preceded this 
genre in prose. In later times it was considered no less valuable, 
and even more difficult, than poetry, involving its own style, 
content, and peculiarities. The maqama was a very imagina- 
tive art of writing, full of extravagant, mannered rhetoric with 
a large amount of humor, and its stories included realistic or 
caricatured characters that could never have been introduced 
in a poem. It was also less formal and conventional than po- 
etry, more realistic, like many other cultural manifestations 
of medieval society. However, the literary study of these com- 
positions, and of Hebrew rhymed prose in general, has been, 
in the words of D. Pagis, “sorely neglected” 
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The classical maqama was created when a narrator de- 
scribed the particular behavior of a talented and quick-witted 
hero, skillful at mockery and jest, who appeared at the “place,” 
in the middle of the “assembly,” flaunting his erudition, par- 
ticularly in language and literature, and delighting listeners 
(and ultimately readers) with humorous remarks and stories. 
At the “place” he frequently encountered an acquaintance of 
similar abilities or the narrator himself. The two, pretending 
not to know each other, would engage in an amusing conver- 
sation which culminated in the mutual recognition of their 
friendship. 

Hebrew classical maqama has a rather fixed structure, 
with different episodes or adventures of the protagonist told 
by the literary narrator. A narrative frame, creating a back- 
ground and describing the scene, and a more or less conven- 
tional conclusion, encloses the details of the different episodes. 
The language used is pure biblical Hebrew, constituted many 
times by a mosaic of biblical quotations (shibbuz) that receive 
a completely new meaning. 

Shortly after they were introduced as spoken expres- 
sions, maqamat were put into writing. In the course of time 
other humorous stories and pieces in rhymed prose began to 
be called maqdmat even though they did not contain the typi- 
cal gay talk of the classical maqama. Scholars today, however, 
have very different attitudes in respect to the use of the name 
“maqama” for all kinds of narrative texts in rhymed prose. It 
is true that even the Arabic maqama changed notably with 
different times and places: for instance, in al-Andalus artistic 
storytelling created new forms, including long narratives with 
single plots. In Hebrew literature from the 12" to 15'* centu- 
ries there are narratives that do not have all the characteristics 
of the classic Arabic maqdma, and it is disputed among re- 
searchers whether we should use the same name for this kind 
of composition, or if they have to be classified as maqama-like 
narratives, as many literary historians prefer today. 

The author of the first known Hebrew maqdma is Solo- 
mon ibn Zakbel (*Ibn Sahl) who lived in Muslim Spain dur- 
ing the first half of the 12" century. Later authors of Hebrew 
works in this genre are Joseph *Ibn Zabara, who wrote Sefer 
ha-Shaashw’im and *Judah ibn Shabbetai, who wrote Minhat 
Yehudah Sone ha-Nashim. However, the greatest writer of 
the Hebrew maqdma is Judah *Al-Harizi. After translating 
into Hebrew, under the title Mahbarot Ittiel, the maqamat of 
Al-Hariri (adapting their content and language to his audi- 
ence), he wrote in Hebrew the Tahkemoni, which contains 50 
magamat. Al-Harizi said that he composed this book to prove 
that it was possible to use Arabic literary forms in Hebrew. Al- 
Harizi greatly influenced such later Hebrew poets as Abraham 
ibn Hasdai, Jacob b. Eleazar, and Immanuel of Rome. Partic- 
ularly worthy of mention is Isaac ibn *Sahula whose Meshal 
ha-Kadmoni (compiled in 1281), based on Jewish themes, was 
written in conscious contrast to the Arabic maqdma. Follow- 
ing some Arabic models, from the 13 century a special type 
of maqdamat also appears in Hebrew: the symbolic or allegoric 
one, represented, for instance, by the “Scroll of the Fawns” 
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by Eliyahu ha-Kohen (ed. by Z. Malachi, 1986), continued in 
some narratives of Mattathias (15 century) or Tanhum Ye- 
rushalmi (Orient, 16> century). 

The Hebrew style of the maqdama, especially of those 
written in later periods, has occasionally appealed to contem- 
porary authors, the best example being Bialik’s Alluf Bazlut ve- 
Alluf Shum (“Lord Onion and Lord Garlic”). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Brockelmann, in: EI, 3 (1936), 174-73 
H.A.R. Gibb, Arabic Literature (1963), 100-2, 123-5; I. Perez (ed.), 
Mahbarot Ittiel (1951), 13-17; I. Goldziher, Kizzur Toledot ha-Sifrut 
ha-Aravit (1952), 81f.; A.M. Habermann, Toledot ha-Piyyut ve-ha- 
Shirah (1970), 194-6, 201-7; N. Gubrin in: Meassef le-Divrei Sifrut, 
Bikkoret ve-Hagut, 8-9 (1968), 394-417. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. 
Ratzaby, Yalkut ha-Maqama ha-Ivrit, Sippurim be-Haruzim (1974); F. 
De la Granja, Maqamas y risdlas andaluzas (1976); D. Pagis, in: Scripta 
Hierosolymitana, 27 (1978), 79-98; C. del Valle (tr.), Las asambleas de 
los sabios: (Tahkémoni) (c. 1988); Z. Malachi, in: Mahanayim, 1 (1991), 
176-79; idem, in: Aharon Mirsky Jubilee Volume: Essays on Jewish Cul- 
ture (1986), 317-41; idem, in: R. Nettler (ed.) Medieval and Modern 
Perspectives on Muslim-Jewish Relations (1995), 127-58;J. Dishon, in: 
The Heritage of the Jews of Spain (1994), 65-75; Y. Yahalom, in: Israel 
Levin Jubilee Volume, 1 (1994), 135-54; M. Huss, in: Tarbiz, 65 (1996), 
19-79; idem, Melizat Efer ve-Dinah le-Don Vidal Benbenesht: Pirkei 
Iyyun u-Mahadurah Bikortit (2002); J. Hameen-Anttila, in: Asiatische 
Studien/Etudes Asiatiques, 51 (1997), 577-99; Schirmann-Fleischer, 
The History of Hebrew Poetry in Christian Spain and Southern France 
(Hebrew; 1997), 93ff.); R. Drory, in: The Literature of Al-Andalus 
(2000), 190-210; D.S. Segal (tr.), Judah ben Solomon al-Harizi, The 
Book of Tahkemoni: Jewish Tales from Medieval Spain (2001); N. Kat- 
sumata, in: Middle Eastern Literatures, 5:2 (2002), 117-37; R. Loewe 
(ed.), Isaac Ibn Sahula, Meshal Haqadmoni: Fables from the Distant 
Past: A Parallel Hebrew-English Text (2004). 


[Abraham Meir Habermann / Angel Sdenz-Badillos (274 ed.)] 


MAQUEDA, small town in Castile, central Spain, on the ter- 
ritory of the Order of *Calatrava. Because of the resemblance 
to the biblical name of Makkedah (Josh. 10: 10, 28, etc.), some 
Jewish commentators (cf. Isaac *Abrabanel’s commentary to 
Kings) asserted that the Spanish city had been founded by 
Jews from Makkedah who had been exiled by Nebuchadnez- 
zar. Conversely, Moses *Arragel tried to demonstrate to the 
head of the Order of Calatrava that Makkedah in Erez Israel 
had been founded by the king of Maqueda in Spain. The be- 
ginning of Jewish settlement in Maqueda probably coincided 
with the transfer of the region to the ownership of the Order 
of Calatrava in 1177. 

In 1238, Ferdinand 111 ordered the community to make 
the Church an annual payment of 30 denarii symbolizing the 
amount of money received by Judas Iscariot. In 1290 the com- 
munity paid an annual tax of 11,162 maravedis. During the 
reign of Ferdinand rv (1295-1312), the tax was reduced from 
8,000 to 5,000 maravedis to dissuade the Jews from leaving 
Maqueda. Alfonso x1 confirmed this reduction in 1316, but 
the amount of tax for services collected from the Jews there 
remained unchanged. The Jews earned their livelihood from 
the same occupations as the other inhabitants of the region, 
including agriculture. 
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During the persecutions of 1391 its two synagogues were 
sacked. In 1415, the antipope *Benedict x111 answered an ap- 
peal sent by the apostate rabbi of the community, who had 
been maintained from the vineyards and fields which it owned 
and was left without means of subsistence. Benedict autho- 
rized him to take possession of the synagogue appurtenances 
and property. 

By the beginning of the 15** century, the community had 
been reestablished, and in 1430 Moses Arragel completed 
there the translation of the Bible into Spanish commissioned 
by Don Luis de Guzman, head of the Order of Calatrava. The 
role played in 1464-65 by R. Maymaran, rabbi of Maqueda, 
in persuading Conversos to return to Judaism, emerges from 
the trial of Hayyim Fichel by the Inquisition held at *Huesca 
in 1489. The community still paid 50,000 maravedis in taxes 
in 1491. The status of the community may be gauged from the 
fact that a meeting of representatives of the communities of 
Castile was convened there in the fall of 1484, when impor- 
tant decisions concerning the practice of usury by the Jews 
in the kingdom were passed. After the decree of expulsion of 
1492 was issued, Ferdinand ordered that inquiries should be 
made among the Jews of Maqueda to discover whether they 
were ready to adopt Christianity. The king ordered that watch 
should be kept over the synagogue until its future was decided 
and that a register should be made of Jewish property, of the 
debts owed to Jews, and those they owed to others. In the folk- 
lore of the Sephardim, stories were preserved about simple- 
minded Jews of Maqueda of the same type as those recounted 
about the Jews of *Chelm. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Urkunden, index; Beinart, in: Tarbiz, 26 
(1956/57), 78; idem, in: Estudios, 3 (1962), 7-10; F. Cantera, Sinagogas 
espafiolas (1955), 243-4; Suarez Fernandez, Documentos, index; C.O. 
Nordstrém, Duke of Alba’s Castillian Bible (1967), 12, 16, 20, 32, 234. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Beinart, in: Zion, 56 (1991), 239-53. 


[Haim Beinart] 


MAR (Aram. 12; lit. “lord”), a term of respect and endear- 
ment used in addressing an important person. Daniel ad- 
dressed the king as mari (“my lord”; Dan. 4:16). The rabbis 
related that King *Jehoshaphat rose from his throne upon 
seeing a scholar, embraced him, and exclaimed, “My master, 
my master; my teacher, my teacher” (Ket. 103b; Mak. 24a). In 
Babylonia mar was used as a deferential and respectful form 
of address. A son reporting his father’s teachings was urged to 
say, “thus said my father, my master” (Kid. 31b). When *Rav 
acted as interpreter for Shila, the latter asked him to cease, 
proclaiming Rav his “master” upon perceiving his greatness 
(Yoma 20b). Abbaye referred to his uncle and teacher, Rab- 
bah b. Nahamani, simply as Mar, without adding any name 
(Pes. 101a). Tavyomi’s colleagues always called him Mar and 
he is therefore always referred to in the Talmud as “*Mar bar 
Rav Ashi” (Kid. 31b). Mar finally became a title preceding the 
name, and it became customary in Babylonia to call scholars 
mar and not rav. This was particularly so in the case of the two 
famous contemporaries of Rav, Mar *Samuel and Mar *Ukba, 
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as well as Mar *Zutra. When a passage already quoted in the 
Talmud is quoted again for the purpose of further elucidation, 
it is introduced with the words “Mar said, which in the con- 
text merely means “It has been stated above” (e.g., Bet. 2a). 

In modern Hebrew Mar is used as a term of address like 
the English “Mister.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 897ff.; J. Schechter, Ozar 
ha-Talmud (1963), 244. 


MAR BAR RAV ASHI (d.c. 468), Babylonian amora. Mar 
was the son of *Ashi. According to one passage he signed his 
name in a letter “Tavyomi” (BB 12b), Mar apparently being a 
title of honor. He is extensively quoted in the Babylonian Tal- 
mud. He possessed great authority, and according to a tradi- 
tion found in Rashi (to Hul. 76b) the halakhah follows him ex- 
cept in two cases. He studied under his father, who headed the 
famous academy of Mata Mehasya, near Sura. On the death of 
Ashi, Mar stayed on under his successor Maremar (Ber. 45b). 
His companions were Ravina (the younger, Ber. 36a), Judah b. 
Maremar, and Aha of Difti (Ber. 45b). In 455 he became head 
of the academy after competing for the post with *Aha. The 
aggadah describes his appointment as an example of prophecy 
having been given to fools. Mar was standing in the manor 
of Mahoza when he heard a lunatic exclaim: “The man to be 
elected head of the academy of Mata Mehasya signs himself 
Tavyomi.” He quickly went to Mata Mehasya and arrived in 
time to sway the voting in his favor (BB 12b). The aggadah 
also relates that Mar had great knowledge of the ways of de- 
mons and great power over them (Hul. 105b). Sherira Gaon 
in his letter reports that in the time of Mar, King Yezdegerd 
111, who was hostile to the Jews, was swallowed by a dragon 
while he was in his bed (ed. by B.M. Lewin (1921), 95). Mar 
had a brother Sama and a sister, and a dispute between them 
over the bequest of their father was arbitrated by Ravina (Ket. 
69a). He was a wealthy man (Git. 7a). He was succeeded by 
Rabbah Tosfe’a. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Trad, index; Hyman, Toledot, 897-9; 
H. Albeck, Mavo la-Talmudim (1969), 445f. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
A. Cohen, “Mar Bar Rav Ashi and his Literary Contribution” (He- 
brew) (Ph.D. Dissertation, Yeshiva University (1980)). 


[David Joseph Bornstein] 


MAR BAR RAVINA (P27 772 179), a fourth-century Baby- 
lonian amora, famous for his saintly character. In his youth, he 
was carefully tended by his mother, who provided him with 
clean garments every day, so that he could study in comfort 
(Er. 65a). Although well-to-do, he lived austerely, fasting by 
day except on Pentecost, Purim, and the eve of the Day of 
Atonement (Pes. 68b). At his wedding, a note of seriousness 
was struck by Rav Hamnuna Zuta who, when asked to sing 
for the guests, chanted to them, “Alas for us that we are to 
die” (Ber. 31a). An even sadder note was injected at his son’s 
wedding when Mar, seeing that the company was in a merry 
mood, deliberately broke a precious cup to dampen their spirit 
(Ber. 30b-31a). This is probably the origin of the custom of 
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breaking a cup at a Jewish wedding ceremony. He held that 
even gentiles who observed the seven Noachide laws did not 
thereby earn any heavenly reward (Av. Zar. 2b-3a). He also had 
an extremely low opinion of Balaam - the arch-prophet of the 
gentile world - whom he charged with bestiality (Sanh. 105a) 
and singled out as the only major sinner against whom bibli- 
cal passages could be expounded so as to discredit him (Sanh. 
106b). Mar bar Ravina had a reputation as a pious, God-fear- 
ing man (Ber. 39b; Shab. 61a), who regarded the profanation 
of God’s name as the most heinous sin (Kid. 40a). He was also 
credited with miraculous escapes from grave perils (Ber. 54a). 
Characteristic of his piety was his prayer which is still recited 
at the conclusion of the Eighteen Benedictions: “O my God, 
keep my tongue from evil and my lips from speaking guile. 
And to them that curse me may my soul be silent; yea, let my 
soul be as the dust to all. Open my heart in thy law, and let my 
soul pursue thy commandments ...” (Ber. 17a). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 900f.; H. Albeck, Mavo la- 


Talmudim (1969), 368. 
[Moses Aberbach] 


MARBURG, city in Hesse, Germany. A document dated 
May 13, 1317 — the first to mention Jews in Marburg - indi- 
cates that they then had an organized community and a syn- 
agogue, and lived in a special quarter. The community was 
annihilated during the *Black Death persecutions (1348/49), 
but Jews were living in the town once more by 1364. In the 
middle of the 15" century they were apparently expelled from 
Marburg; the synagogue was demolished in 1452 and the cem- 
etery passed into non-Jewish hands. The Jewish population 
eventually returned, only to be driven out again by a decree 
of 1523. However, in 1532 Duke Philip abolished the decree 
and permitted the Jews to reside there for a six-year period. 
In subsequent years the number of Marburg Jews remained 
low: six families in 1744 and eight in 1776. Jews from outside 
the town were permitted to remain there only during the an- 
nual fairs. The number of Jews increased during the course 
of the 19" century, reaching 512 (2.5% of the total population) 
in 1905. From 1823 Marburg was the seat of the district com- 
munity organization and later of the district rabbinate. The 
community maintained a synagogue (built in 1897), a school, 
a convalescent home, and a number of other institutions. Her- 
mann *Cohen, professor at the local university, founded the 
Marburg school of Neo-Kantianism. In 1933 there were about 
325 Jews in Marburg. On November 10, 1938, the synagogue 
was burned down. By May 17, 1939, only 143 Jews remained; 
ten survived the war, while the rest left or were deported in 
1941-42. About 300 Jews lived in Marburg between 1945 and 
1948; but by 1959 only 50 remained, and by 1961 the number 
had shrunk to 15. In 1989 a new community center was inau- 
gurated. The building was provided by the municipality of 
Marburg. The Jewish community numbered 30 in 1989 and 
about 350 in 2005. Most of the members are immigrants from 
the former Soviet Union. Since the community center was too 
small to accommodate the increased membership, a new one 
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was opened in 2004. This building, too, was provided by the 
municipality of Marburg. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Munk, Zur Erinnerung an die Einweihung 
der neuen Synagoge in Marburg (1897); FJW (1932-33), 191-4; Germ 
Jud, 2 (1968), 522-3; M. Hirschhorn, in: Juedische Wohlfahrtspflege und 
Sozialpolitik, 3 (1932), 342ff.; 6 (1937), 29ff. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
G. Rehme and K Haase, ... mit Rumpf und Stumpf ausrotten... Zur 
Geschichte der Juden in Marburg und Umgebung nach 1933 (Marburger 
Stadtschriften zur Geschichte und Kultur, vol. 6) (1982); A. Maimon, 
M. Breuer, Y. Guggenheim (eds.), Germania Judaica vol. 3. 1350-1514 
(1987), 832-46; A. Erdmann, Die Marburger Juden. Ihre Geschichte 
von den Anfaengen bis zur Gegenwart. Dargestellt anhand der staat- 
lichen Quellen unter besonderer Beruecksichtigung des 19. Jahrhun- 
derts (1987); B. Haendler-Lachmann and T. Werther, Vergessene Ge- 
schaefte - verlorene Geschichte. Juedisches Wirtschaftsleben in Marburg 
und seine Vernichtung im Nationalsozialismus (1992); E. Dettmering 
(ed.), Zur Geschichte der Synagoge und der juedischen Gemeinde in 
Marburg (Marburger Stadtschriften zur Geschichte und Kultur, vol. 
39) (1992). WEBSITE: www.jg-marburg.de. 


[Larissa Daemmig (24 ed.)] 


MARCEAU, MARCEL (1923-_), French mime. Marceau was 
born in Strasbourg, the son of a butcher who was executed 
by the Nazis during World War 11. Marceau worked for the 
French underground, helping Jewish children to cross the 
border into Switzerland. In 1944, he entered Charles Dullin’s 
School of Dramatic Art and studied with Etienne Decroux 
(1898-1991). He made his début as Harlequin in Jean-Louis 
Barrault’s production of Baptiste in 1947. That same year he 
formed his own company and created his famous character 
“Bip, a flour-faced clown always in conflict with the physi- 
cal world. He wrote The Story of Bip, which was published in 
1976, and celebrated Bip’s 50" anniversary in 1997. Marceau, 
who is the best-known exponent of modern mime, toured ei- 
ther as a solo artist or with a small company in many parts of 
the world. In his U.S. tours in 1955-56 and 2000 he also made 
many television appearances. His silent eloquence and unique 
synthesis of corporeal mime with 19" century pantomime cap- 
tured the public’s imagination wherever he appeared. Most 
of Marceau’s programs consisted of small sketches featuring 
“Bip,” but in 1951 he created an extended drama, The Overcoat, 
based on the novel by Gogol. He also made a number of films. 
In 1971 he collaborated with the Hamburg Ballet on a version 
of Candide. Marceau described mime as “the art of express- 
ing feelings by attitudes and not a means of expressing words 
through gestures.” In 1998, French President Jacques Chirac 
named Marceau a Grand Officer of the Order of Merit. He 
was elected a member of the Academies of Fine Arts in Ber- 
lin and Munich, the Academie of Beaux Arts in France, and 
the Institut de France. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Karsh, Portraits of Greatness (1959), 
124; B. Martin, Marcel Marceau: Master of Mime (1979). 


[Selma Jeanne Cohen / Amnon Shiloah (2"4 ed.)] 


MARCK, SIEGFRIED (1889-1957), German philosopher. 
Marck, who was born in Breslau, became a professor there 
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in 1924. After the Nazis came to power, he taught at Dijon, 
France, and from 1940 in Chicago. Marck’s thought derives 
from the Marburg neo-Kantians. He compared the fundamen- 
tal concepts of Kant, Hegel, and Marx in his Kant und Hegel 
(1917) and Hegelianismus und Marxismus (1922). He applied 
*Cassirer’s and *Kelsen’s concepts in his Substanzund Funk- 
tionsbegriff in der Rechtsphilosophie (1925). His main work, Die 
Dialektik in der Philosophie der Gegenwart (2 vols., 1929-31), 
develops his own “critical dialectic.” Marck also wrote Der 
Neuhumanismus als politische Philosophie (1938), and Grosse 
Menschen unserer Zeit (1954). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: National Cyclopaedia of American Biogra- 


phy, 43 (1961), 257-8. 
[Richard H. Popkin] 


MARCKWALD, WILLY (1864-1950), German organic chem- 
ist. Marckwald was born in Jakobskirch, Silesia, and was pro- 
fessor at Berlin University from 1899. He was also director of 
the chemistry department of the university's physico-chemical 
institute. In 1910 he was appointed a privy councillor and was 
president of the German Chemical Society from 1928 to 1931. 
When the Nazis rose to power, he escaped to Brazil. Marck- 
wald’s scientific papers dealt with the physical properties of 
organic compounds, stereochemistry, and radioactivity. He 
was the first to isolate the element polonium in pitchblende, 
which helped toward the discovery of radium. He observed 
changes caused by light in the color of certain compounds, 
and called this phenomenon “phototropy.” 

Marckwald wrote Ueber die Beziehungen zwischen dem 
Siedepunkte und der Zusammensetzung chemischer Verbindun- 
gen (1888), Die Benzoltheorie (1898), and Radium in Biologie 


und Heilkunde (1911-12). 
[Samuel Aaron Miller] 


MARCOSSON, ISAAC (1876-1961), U.S. journalist and au- 
thor. Born in Louisville, Kentucky, Marcosson worked on 
World’s Work, Saturday Evening Post, and Munsey’s Magazine. 
Specializing in finance, he wrote several books on business 
and commerce. He was in St. Petersburg during the Russian 
Revolution and recorded his observations in Rebirth of Russia 
(1917). He also wrote Adventures in Interviewing (1920), The 
Turbulent Years (1938), and an autobiographical work, Before 
I Forget: A Pilgrimage to the Past (1959). 


MARCOUSSIS (originally Marcous), LOUIS (1883-1941), 
French painter. Marcoussis was born in Warsaw. As a stu- 
dent at the Academy of Fine Arts in Cracow he was one of 
the avant-garde Young Poland group which was strongly in- 
clined to French culture. In 1903 he moved to Paris to study. 
When his father was no longer able to support him, he lived 
by contributing frivolous drawings to La Vie Parisienne and 
LAssiette au Beurre. Marcoussis visited the United States in 
1934 and his engravings were shown in New York and Chicago. 
When the Germans occupied Paris in 1940 Marcoussis and 
his wife happened to be staying in a village in central France 
where he was able to live in safety until his death the following 
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fray the minor’s current expenses, including his maintenance 
(Git., loc. cit.; Sh. Ar., HM 290:8-11, 13). Since the guardian has 
authority only to act for the benefit of his ward, he is gener- 
ally not entitled to represent the latter as a defendant in ju- 
dicial proceedings, lest the claimant succeed and the debt be 
recovered from the minor’s property. But when it is clear that 
the creditor is entitled to recover his debt from the property 
of the minor - e.g., when the testator had admitted such in- 
debtedness, or if delaying legal proceedings until such time 
as the latter attains majority would be to his detriment, e.g., 
in the case of an interest-bearing debt or when the creditor is 
prepared to waive part of his rights if he will not have to wait 
with his claim until the minor’s majority or in any other case 
where it is clearly to the benefit of the minor to be represented, 
as defendant in the proceedings, the guardian will have au- 
thority to represent him (Git. 52a and Rashi, ad loc.; Ar. 22a-b; 
Maim. Yad, Nahalot 11:7; Malveh ve-Loveh 11:7; Sh. Ar., HM 
110; 290:12, Shaarei Uziel, 1 (1944), 182-6; PDR, 3:155, 160). 

All guardians, including those who have the legal stand- 
ing of guardians (see above) and including the father of a 
minor, are subject to supervision by the court (Git. 52a and 
Codes; Shaarei Uziel, 1:170; PDR, 2:170-1), and the court may 
set aside any step taken by the guardian as not being in the 
best interests of his ward and therefore in excess of his powers 
(PDR, 2:181). In this event the guardian may be held person- 
ally liable for any damage suffered by his ward as a result of 
his actions (BK 39a and Tos. thereto; and Codes), a threat he 
may avert only by seeking the prior approval of the court to 
his proposed course of action (Tosef., BB 8:4; Nov. Rashba to 
Git. 52a; Isserles to Sh. Ar., HM 290713; PDR, 2:180). At any rate, 
he has to obtain such approval when dealing with the minor’s 
immovable property (Sh. Ar. and ppR, ibid.), or making gifts 
from the latter’s property, or waiving any of his rights (Sh. Ar., 
HM 235:26), including also the effecting of any *compromise 
on his behalf (Isserles to HM 110:11). 

Guardians are not entitled to any remuneration for their 
services unless specifically provided for in advance, such ser- 
vices being considered as the fulfillment of a religious duty 
(mitzvah) and therefore presumed to have been undertaken 
as a mitzvah and not for reward (PDR, 5:87-88). No act per- 
formed during the subsistence of the guardianship and af- 
fecting the rights of a minor is of any legal validity unless 
undertaken by, or with the approval of, his guardian (Ket. 
70a, and Codes). 


TERMINATION OF GUARDIANSHIP. A guardianship termi- 
nates automatically when the ward attains his majority, since 
guardians are generally appointed only over minors (BM 39a; 
Maim. Yad, Nahalot, 10:8; Sh. Ar., HM 290:1, 26). If, however, 
the father has specifically appointed a guardian over his adult 
children, guardianship over them will come into force, but 
will terminate upon their demand (PDR, 3:154, 156-60). The 
guardian's appointment may also be terminated by his removal 
from office by the court, a step which will only be taken when 
deemed in the interests of the minor, e.g., if the guardian has 
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dealt prejudicially with the property of his ward or if his con- 
duct - even in regard to the handling of his own affairs — casts 
doubt on his personal integrity (Git. 52b, and Codes; ppr, 
1:353, 359). It is pursuant to this power that the court may or- 
der the removal of a minor from his parents’ house and ap- 
point a guardian over his person or property (Beit Yosef to 
HM 290:6; Isserles to Sh. Ar., HM 285:8; Resp. Maharashdam, 
EH 123; PDR, 1:170, 171). 

A guardianship may also be terminated on the strength 
of an application to the court by the guardian asking to be 
relieved of his appointment, since he cannot be compelled 
to serve against his will (Beit Yosef, to Tur, HM 290:22). But 
explicit discharge by the court is required, for once under- 
taken the task of a guardian cannot be abandoned unilaterally 
(Tosef., BB 8:3; Sh. Ar., HM 290:23). The court will not release 
the guardian from his duties until it has appointed another 
in his place, so as not to leave the minor or his property with- 
out supervision. 

Upon the termination of his appointment, the guardian 
is required to hand over to his successor all the minor's prop- 
erty, to submit a report of his activities and, on the minor's de- 
mand, he will also have to take an oath that he has not retained 
any of the minor’s assets (Git. 52a; Beit Yosef, HM 290:22-23; 
Bah, ibid., 23 Shaarei Uziel, 1:192-5). When the termina- 
tion arises because the ward attains majority, he is entitled - 
even if he is a prodigal - to take possession of his property, 
unless there is an express instruction to the contrary from 
his father or the testator (BM 39a; Sh. Ar., HM 290:26). Being 
a prodigal is not sufficient reason for subjecting him to 
guardianship (Resp. Ribash 20); only if his conduct stems 
from mental illness will a guardian be appointed over him 
(see above). 


Guardianship over Adults 

The court will appoint a guardian over an idiot who, because 
he is mentally defective or suffering from mental illness, is 
unable to manage his own affairs, a rule applying also to a 
*deaf-mute. To such a guardianship apply, generally, the laws 
of guardianship in respect to minors (Ket. 48a; Maim. Yad, 
Mekhirah, 29:4; Nahalot, 10:8; Sh. Ar., HM 235:20; Isserles to 
HM 285:2; 290:27). Inability to take care of one’s own affairs 
is also the basis for the court’s authority to appoint a guard- 
ian (or custodian) over the property of an absentee person, 
ie., one who has left his place of residence and whose where- 
abouts are unknown, if the court deem the appointment nec- 
essary for the preservation of his property (BM 39a-b; Maim. 
Yad, Nahalot 7:4-10; Tur, Beit Josef and Bah, HM 285; Sh. 
Ar., ibid.; Shaarei Uziel, 1:13-23). In this case, unlike that of 
a minor, the court is not obliged to concern itself with seek- 
ing a suitable candidate for the appointment, but has author- 
ity to appoint the applicant's nominee, if suitable, as the ap- 
pointment of a guardian over an adult of full capacity is not 
in fulfillment of a mitzvah (Maggid Mishneh to Maim. Yad, 
Nahalot 7:5; Isserles to Sh. Ar., HM 285:2). However, the court 
will not appoint a guardian over the assets of an absentee un- 
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MARCULESTI 


year. Marcoussis is listed generally among the cubists. Yet in 
his early still lifes, the element of fantasy is stronger than the 
purely analytical one. He was an excellent print-maker, who 
made illustrations for books by Gérard de Nerval, Guillaume 
Apollinaire, and Tristan Tzara. In his portraits, he abandoned 
cubism for a tight classical style. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Lafranchis (ed.), Marcoussis (Fr., 1961). 


[Alfred Werner] 


MARCULESTI, Jewish agricultural colony in Bessarabia. It 
was founded in 1837 on an area of 549 hectares leased from a 
private owner by 239 settlers from Podolia. In 1888 the land 
was acquired by the settlers, but because of the *May Laws of 
1882 it was registered under the name of a Christian property 
owner. According to the census of 1897 there were 1,336 Jew- 
ish inhabitants. However, the survey conducted by the *Jewish 
Colonization Association in 1899 records 292 families (1,534 
individuals), of whom 123 were landowners (with an average 
of 4.5 hectares to a family). After the railway to Odessa was 
laid, and a station was built close to Marculesti, an impetus 
was given to trading mainly in farm products. The settlement 
gradually lost its agricultural character, and turned into a 
typical Jewish town. Under the agrarian reform in Romania 
in 1922, 105 Jews in Marculesti received plots of land. In 1901 
a school was opened which was directed by the writer She- 
lomo *Hillels. Of the 541 members registered in the local loan 
fund in 1925, 195 were farmers. In 1930 the Jewish population 
numbered 2,319 (87.4% of the total). *Tarbut elementary and 
high schools functioned there during the 1930s. The colony 
was destroyed when the Germans and Romanians invaded 
Bessarabia in July 1941, after its incorporation within the So- 
viet Union. On the 8" of that month, about 1,000 Jews living 
there were murdered. In September-November 1941 a transit 
camp was established in Marculesti for Bessarabian Jews who 
were deported to *Transnistria. Ada *Maimon and Rabbi Y.L. 
*Maimon (Fishman), who served as the rabbi of the colony 
from 1900 to 1905, were born in Marculesti. 


[Eliyahu Feldman] 


MARCUS, AARON (1843-1916), scholar, writer on Kabbalah 
and Hasidism. Marcus was born and educated in Hamburg, 
studied at the yeshivah of Boskovice (Moravia) but also ac- 
quired a wider philosophical education. In 1861 he left for 
Cracow where he joined the Hasidim. Between 1862 and 1866 
he made several long visits to the hasidic rabbi of Radomsk, 
Solomon Rabinowicz. He later maintained close relations with 
many hasidic leaders in Poland and Galicia. A major part of 
his literary work (mainly in German but with a small amount 
in Hebrew) was devoted to the defense of Hasidism and an 
explanation of hasidic doctrines and Kabbalah. His work tes- 
tifies to great erudition, but has proved unacceptable by the 
current standards of modern critical scholarship. In his work 
he defended traditional Judaism against modern Bible criti- 
cism and scientific materialism. At the same time, he tried 
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to find confirmation for new insights in philosophy and sci- 
ence in Jewish religious literature, particularly in the writ- 
ings of Hayyim b. Moses *Attar, M.H. *Luzzatto, and Habad 
Hasidism. Marcus was one of the few Orthodox Jews in Ger- 
many who totally adopted Hasidism in theory and practice. 
He published: Hartmanns inductive Philosophie des Unbe- 
wussten im Chassidismus (2 pts., 1889-90); Der Chassidismus 
(under the pseudonym Verus, 1901, 1927°); Barsilai, Sprache 
als Schrift der Psyche (1905); an edition of Jacob of Marvége’s 
responsa Sheelot u-Teshuvot min ha-Shamayim with a com- 
mentary Keset ha-Sofer, 1895, 19577); Keset ha-Sofer (Bible 
annotations, largely in Ms., 1912); and Juedische Chronologie 
(vol. 1, posthumously, 1935). From 1898 to 1899 Marcus edited 
Krakauer Juedische Zeitung, a paper he published as a vehicle 
for his ideas. He became an enthusiastic supporter of Theodor 
Herzl and his Judenstaat (see his Theodor Herzls Judenstaat..., 
1897; second ed. 1919 with a eulogy of Marcus), thus becom- 
ing one of the pioneers of religious Zionism, though later he 
turned toward the anti-Zionist Agudat Israel. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Moeller, in: Jeschurun (ed. Wohlgemuth), 

4 (1917), 154-60; T. Herzl, Diaries, ed. by R. Patai, 1 (1960), 347; H. 

Schwab, Chachme Ashkenaz (Eng., 1964), 94 (incl. bibl.); M. Marcus, 

A. Marcus, die Lebensgeschichte eines Chossid (1966); G. Scholem, in: 
Behinot, 7 (1954), 3-8. 

[Encyclopaedia Judaica (Germany) ] 


MARCUS, BERNARD (1929-_), U.S. entrepreneur, philan- 
thropist. Born to Russian immigrant parents, Marcus grew up 
in a tenement in Newark, N.J., wanting to be a doctor. After 
high school, he could not afford medical training. Instead, 
he worked his way through Rutgers University and earned a 
degree in pharmacy. After college he worked at a drugstore 
and a cosmetics company. By the late 1970s he had worked 
his way up to chairman of Handy Dan, a home-improvement 
chain in California. He and one of his colleagues there, Arthur 
M. *Blank, were fired in 1978 over disagreements about the 
chain’s future. Marcus and Blank decided to go into the home- 
improvement business themselves. After surveying four cit- 
ies, they settled on Atlanta, Ga., as their home base, believing 
that it had the right market and real estate conditions to test 
their theory that consumers would flock to big stores offering 
a broad selection of home-improvement products, low prices, 
and friendly, knowledgeable service. In 1979 they opened three 
Home Depot stores. In their first year, on $7 million in sales, 
they lost $1 million. But they persevered and in 1981 they went 
public. By the early years of the 21*t century, Home Depot had 
more than 1,500 stores in the United States, Canada, Puerto 
Rico, and Mexico, becoming the world’s largest home-im- 
provement retailer. With a familial structure, embracing all 
employees with stock options and other incentives, plus a 
harsh sense of competition, Home Depot helped drive Handy 
Dan, the Blank-Marcus nemesis, out of business. Becoming 
the do-it-yourself giant, providing everything from screws to 
electrical wiring to appliances and lawn supplies, Home De- 
pot had more than 150,000 employees and more than $30 bil- 
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lion in sales. Although Marcus, the older of the founders, was 
chairman for more than 20 years, he and Blank saw eye to eye 
on almost everything. Marcus was a hands-on visionary, but 
he also was known for sparring with investment bankers and 
for telling jokes at company dinners. 

Marcus and Blank became philanthropic leaders in At- 
lanta. While Blank gave to the Atlanta Symphony Orchestra, 
youth projects, and many Jewish organizations, Marcus de- 
voted more than 20 years to the City of Hope, a cancer research 
center. He is also a major supporter of the nation’s largest reha- 
bilitation hospital for spinal care patients, the Shepherd Spinal 
Center, and a new wing of that hospital was named in honor 
of his wife, Billi. The Marcus Developmental Resource Center 
provides services and information to disabled individuals and 
their families. Marcus spent several years in the early years of 
the 21° century designing and building a $200 million aquar- 
ium, known as the Georgia Aquarium. It will have 100,000 
fish, including giant groupers, octopuses, and two white be- 
luga whales. The star attraction will be two whale sharks, the 
world’s biggest fish, which can exceed 40 feet in length. 

Marcus has given significant sums to Jewish causes. A 
Jewish community center in Atlanta is named for him and 
he was one of the founders of the U.S. Holocaust Museum. In 
2000, Marcus and the governor of Georgia led a delegation to 
major Israeli cities to try to persuade Israeli technology com- 
panies to make Georgia their home. Marcus was international 
chairman of the Israel Democracy Institute, an independent 
political research organization in Jerusalem, and often vis- 
ited Israel for both business and pleasure. He attends a phil- 
anthropic roundtable of the major American Jewish philan- 
thropists that includes Edgar and Charles Bronfman, Michael 
Steinhardt, and Leslie Wexner among others. 


[Stewart Kampel (274 ed.)] 


MARCUS, DAVID DANIEL (1902-1948), U.S. soldier, com- 
mander of the Jerusalem front in the Israel *War of Indepen- 
dence. Marcus was born on New York City’s Lower East Side. 
In 1920 he entered the West Point Military Academy, gradu- 
ating in 1924. He also studied law, and, when he left the army 
in 1927, was employed in the U.S. Attorney General’s Office. 
In 1934 Mayor Fiorello La Guardia invited him to join the 
New York City Department of Correction, and in 1940 he was 
sworn in as a commissioner of correction. After the outbreak 
of World War 11 in Europe he rejoined the army with the rank 
of lieutenant colonel as divisional judge advocate and divi- 
sional headquarters’ commander. In 1943 he was called to the 
Civil Affairs Division of the War Department and attended the 
meetings of the “Big Five.” On p-Day he volunteered to par- 
ticipate in the airborne assault, parachuting into Normandy 
despite his lack of previous training. In 1945 he was on the staff 
of General Lucius D. Clay’s military government in Germany. 
Recalled to Washington, he was appointed head of the War 
Crimes Branch. In 1947 he retired from the army with the rank 
of colonel and returned to legal practice, after being awarded 
a number of major U.S. and British decorations. 
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MARCUS, JACOB RADER 


At the request of the *Jewish Agency and the *Haganah, 
he went to Palestine at the end of January 1948, serving as 
David *Ben-Gurion’s military adviser under the nom de guerre 
of Mickey Stone. He immediately perceived the special spirit 
and conditions of the new Israel army which was emerging 
from the underground. After a brief visit to the United States, 
he returned to Israel in May 1948 and on May 28, 1948, was 
appointed commander of the Jerusalem front. Marcus was the 
first officer to receive the new rank of alluf (Major General). 
Before dawn on June 11, he went outside the perimeter fence 
of his headquarters in Abu Ghosh and was accidentally killed 
by a sentry. His body was transferred with military honors to 
the United States and buried at West Point. A village in Judea, 
Mishmar David, is named after him. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Lorch, The Edge of the Sword (1961), index; 
I. Berkman, Cast a Giant Shadow (1962; movie, 1965). 


[Jehuda Wallach] 


MARCUS, ERNST (1856-1928), German jurist and philoso- 
pher. Marcus studied law and was a judge. As a philosopher, 
he was a Kantian who opposed the new interpretations offered 
by H. *Cohen and L. *Nelson. For Marcus the “thing-in-it- 
self” remained central, deducible from reason. He developed a 
theory of the a priori “organism” which the “T” constructs. He 
wrote many works on Kant including Kants Revolutionsprinzip 
(1902); Das Erkenntnisproblem (1905), Die Beweisfuehrung in 
der Kritik der reinen Vernunft (1914), and Kants Weltgebaeude 
(1917). He also wrote Theorie einer natuerlichen Magie (1924). 
Using Kant’s theory, Marcus criticized Einstein in his Kritik 
des Aufbaus der speziellen Relativitaetstheorie (1926) and in 
Die Zeit-und Raumlehre Kants (1927). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Friedlaender, Der Philosoph Ernst Marcus 
als Nachfolger Kants (1930); idem, Kant gegen Einstein (1932). 
[Richard H. Popkin] 


MARCUS, FRANK (1928-1996), German-born playwright. 
Marcus emigrated to Britain in 1939. Originally an actor, Mar- 
cus had his own first play produced in 1950. His later works 
include The Formation Dancers (1964), Cleo (1965), and The 
Killing of Sister George (1965), a drama about lesbianism that 
was made into a successful motion picture. 


MARCUS, JACOB RADER (1896-1995), U.S. rabbi and 
historian. Marcus was the first trained historian of the Jew- 
ish people born in America and the first to devote himself to 
the scholarly study of America’s Jews. Through the American 
Jewish Archives, which he founded in 1947, and through the 
many books that he published during his long life, he defined, 
propagated, and professionalized the field of American Jew- 
ish history, achieving renown as its founding father and dean. 
At the time of his death, he was also the oldest and most be- 
loved member of the Reform rabbinate and the senior faculty 
member at Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute of Reli- 
gion (Cincinnati), where he had taught for some three-quar- 
ters of a century. 
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MARCUS, JOSEPH 


Born in New Haven, Penn., at the age of 15 Marcus came 
to Cincinnati’s Hebrew Union College where he pursued rab- 
binical studies and simultaneously attended high school and 
then the University of Cincinnati where he specialized in Jew- 
ish history. Following service in World War 1, he was ordained 
in 1920. He went on to obtain his Ph.D. in 1925 at the Univer- 
sity of Berlin in general history. In Berlin, he was profoundly 
influenced by the historian Simon Dubnow and by the tech- 
niques of Fritz Baer. 

During his time abroad, Marcus also visited Palestine. 
He then returned to Hebrew Union College, where he taught 
successfully for the next 70 years. Legions of students credited 
him for helping to sustain them through rabbinical school, 
and many of these same students turned to him again later, 
as rabbis, for help with their congregations or their personal 
problems. His students reciprocated, electing him president of 
the Central Conference of American Rabbis in 1949 and life- 
time honorary president of the Conference in 1978. 

Marcus’s most important early publications consisted 
of a monograph on Israel *Jacobson (1928), and a popular, 
derivative history of German Jewry (1934). In 1938, he pub- 
lished a volume of carefully edited documents titled The Jew 
in the Medieval World. In 1947, he published his last signifi- 
cant scholarly study of German Jewry, Communal Sick-Care 
in the German Ghetto. 

In the 1940s, Marcus shifted his attention to American 
Jewish history. During the next half-century, he worked sys- 
tematically to establish American Jewish history as a scholarly 
discipline. He founded both the American Jewish Archives 
(1947) and the American Jewish Periodical Center (1956) on 
the campus of Hebrew Union College (Cincinnati). He served 
as president and later honorary president of the American 
Jewish Historical Society. He collected and published thou- 
sands of pages of edited primary sources. He created reference 
tools and a semi-annual scholarly journal, American Jewish 
Archives (1948-_ ). He also authored Early American Jewry (2 
vols, 1951-53), Memoirs of American Jews (3 vols., 1955), The 
Colonial American Jew 1492-1776 (3 vols, 1970), United States 
Jewry 1776-1985 (4 vols., 1989-1993), and The Jew in the Amer- 
ican World: A Source Book (1996). To ensure that his work 
continued, he left his entire fortune in trust for the American 
Jewish Archives, renamed the Jacob Rader Marcus Center of 
the American Jewish Archives in his memory. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.F. Chyet, “Jacob Rader Marcus--A Bio- 
graphical Sketch,” in: Essays in American Jewish History to Commem- 
orate the Tenth Anniversary of the Founding of the American Jewish 
Archives under the Direction of Jacob Rader Marcus (1958), 1-22; R.M. 
Falk, Bright Eminence: The Life and Thought of Jacob Rader Marcus 
(1994); G.P. Zola (ed.), The Dynamics of American Jewish History: 
Jacob Rader Marcus's Essays on American Jewry (2004), which in- 
cludes a full bibliography of his writings. 


[Jonathan D. Sarna (2! ed.)] 


MARCUS, JOSEPH (1897-1977), Hebrew scholar. Born in 
Derevno, Russia (Vilna province), Marcus was taken to the 
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United States in 1910. He was ordained by the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1924. After briefly holding several rab- 
binical positions, he assisted Israel *Davidson in the prepa- 
ration of the latter’s Ozar (“Thesaurus of Medieval Hebrew 
Poetry”); later he assisted *Bialik and *Rawnitzki in preparing 
their editions of the poems of Ibn *Gabirol and Moses *Ibn 
Ezra, copying for them poems from the Seminary’s genizah 
collection. In the course of this work (1929), Marcus discov- 
ered a leaf from a hitherto unknown Hebrew manuscript of 
*Ben Sira (Ecclesiasticus). After holding positions in various 
Jewish libraries, followed by a brief return to the rabbinate, 
Marcus became librarian and instructor in medieval Hebrew 
literature at the Hebrew Teachers College of Boston in 1946. 
In 1963 he settled in Israel, where he became librarian at the 
Mosad ha-Rav Kook in Jerusalem. 

Marcus’ works include A Fifth Manuscript of Ben Sira 
(1931); Ginzei Shirah u-Fiyyut (“Liturgical and Secular Po- 
etry of the Foremost Medieval Poets,” 1933); Studies in the 
Chronicle of Ahimaaz (1934); Iggerot Bialik (1935); Yozerot le- 
Arba Parashiyyot (1965); and studies on the poetry of Isaac 


*Ibn Ghayyat. 
[Raymond P. Scheindlin] 


MARCUS, RALPH (1900-1956), U.S. scholar of Hellenis- 
tic Judaism. Born in San Francisco the son of the talmudic 
scholar Moses Marcus, Marcus was educated at Columbia, 
where he wrote his doctoral dissertation on Law in the Apoc- 
rypha (1927), and at Harvard where he studied with Harry A. 
Wolfson (1925-27). He taught at the Jewish Institute of Re- 
ligion, at Columbia (1927-43), and at the University of Chi- 
cago (1947-56). 

Marcus is best known for editing, translating, and anno- 
tating four volumes of Josephus and two of Philo in the Loeb 
Classical Library series. His notes show an unusual wealth of 
lexical and historical knowledge, and his translations are ac- 
curate and lucid. His invaluable appendixes on select points in 
Josephus are careful, critical monographs. His bibliographies 
in these volumes and in separate works (PA AJR, 16 (1946/47), 
97-181; Jewish Studies in Memory of G.A. Kohut (1935), 463-91) 
show his mastery of the literature and his critical acumen. He 
successfully undertook the extraordinarily difficult task of 
translating Philos Quaestiones et Solutiones from the Arme- 
nian and restored the Greek in numerous places. 

Marcus’ lexicon to Josephus, continuing the work of 
Thackeray, reached the letter epsilon. His 62 articles excel in 
etymologies, grammatical and lexical points, and in utilizing 
his vast knowledge of the various languages of the classical 
and Jewish worlds. Marcus intended to write a history of the 
Jews during the Second Temple period, and many of his most 
fertile ideas for future work in the field are found in his “The 
Future of Intertestamental Studies” (in: H.R. Willoughby’s The 
Study of the Bible (1947), 190-208). Marcus also wrote semi- 
popular articles on Hellenistic Judaism for L. Finkelstein’s 
The Jews and L.W. Schwarz’s Great Ages and Ideas of the Jew- 
ish People as well as for the Encyclopaedia Britannica. In the 
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controversy between H.A. Wolfson and E.R. Goodenough on 
Philo, Marcus strongly supported Wolfson’s contention that 
Philo closely parallels Pharisaic Judaism (Review of Religion, 
13 (1949), 368-81). Toward the end of his life Marcus became 
much involved in the controversies surrounding the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. He connected the Qumran Covenanters with the Ess- 
enes and discerned in them a strong gnosticizing flavor. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.E. von Grunebaum, in: JNES, 16 (1957), 
143-4; BRE, 3 (1958), 44-46, a list of his works. 


[Louis Harry Feldman] 


MARCUS, RUDOLPH ARTHUR (1923- ), chemist and 
Nobel Prize winner. Marcus was born in Montreal, Canada, 
and educated there at McGill University. He taught at the Poly- 
technical Institute of Brooklyn, N.y., 1951-64, at the University 
of Illinois, 1964-1978, and at the California Institute of Tech- 
nology, where he became the Arthur Amos Noyes Professor 
of Chemistry in 1978. 

Marcus was awarded the Nobel Prize in chemistry in 1992 
for his mathematical analysis of the cause and effect of elec- 
trons jumping from one molecule to another, ideas which he 
developed from 1956 to 1965. When electrons in molecules in 
a solution jump from one molecule to another, the structure 
of both molecules changes. The occurrence of this change 
temporarily increases the energy of the molecular system, re- 
sulting in a “driving force” for electron transfer. It was only in 
the 1980s that Marcus’ theories were finally confirmed by ex- 
periments. His work has been useful in understanding many 
complicated chemical reactions, among them photosynthesis. 
Marcus is also well known for his theory of unimolecular re- 
actions in chemistry, the RRKM theory, which more than 50 
years after its development is still the standard theory in the 
field. It treats the fragmentation of high-energy molecules, as 
in the atmosphere and in combustion. His research also ranges 
from the strange fluorescent behavior of nanoparticles to the 
anomalous isotopic composition of the ozone in the strato- 
sphere and of the earliest solids in the solar system. 


MARCUS, RUTH BARCAN (1921- ), U.S. logician and 
philosopher who played a key role in many of the philosoph- 
ical debates of the second half of the 20 century. Born and 
educated in New York City, Ruth Barcan received her B.A. 
in mathematics and philosophy from New York University 
in 1941. After her marriage to Jules Alexander Marcus, she 
earned her Ph.D. in philosophy from Yale in 1946. While rais- 
ing her four children, she held various postdoctoral fellow- 
ships and visiting positions, including a Guggenheim Fellow- 
ship (1953-54). In 1957, she became an assistant professor at 
Roosevelt University in Chicago; two years later she was pro- 
moted to associate professor. From 1964 to 1970, she served 
as professor of philosophy and department chair at the newly 
established University of Illinois at Chicago, building up her 
department to attain national recognition. After three years as 
professor at Northwestern University (1970-73), she returned 
to Yale in 1973 and remained there as Reuben Post Halleck 
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MARCUS, STANLEY 


Professor until her retirement in 1992. Thereafter, she contin- 
ued as a senior research scholar at Yale and as distinguished 
visiting professor at the University of California at Irvine. 

Widely recognized as a leading figure in the field of phil- 
osophical logic, Barkan was well known for her contributions 
to modal logic, especially the Barkan formula, as well as her 
work on the philosophy of logic and language, epistemology, 
and ethics. She published numerous articles and essays over a 
period of 50 years, many of which appeared in the highly re- 
garded collection of her works, entitled Modalities (1993). She 
received many prestigious awards and fellowships, including 
fellow of National Science Foundation (1963-64); the Center 
for Advanced Study, University of Illinois (1968-68); the Cen- 
ter for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences at Stanford 
(1979); Wolfson College, Oxford (1985-86); Clare Hall, Cam- 
bridge (1988); and the National Humanities Center (1992-93), 
as well as the Medal of the College de France (1986). The Uni- 
versity of Illinois awarded her an honorary doctorate of hu- 
mane letters in 1995. Marcus was actively involved in many 
professional organizations, serving as president of the Asso- 
ciation for Symbolic Logic (1983-1986) and vice president of 
the Institut International de Philosophie (1989-92), as well as 
chair of the National Board of Officers of the American Phil- 
osophical Association (1977-83). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: PE. Hyman and D. Dash Moore (ed.).Jewish 
Women in America, 2 (1997), 889-90; W. Sinnott-Armstrong (ed.), 
Modality, Morality, and Belief: Essays in Honor of Ruth Barcan Mar- 


cus (1995). 
[Harriet Pass Freidenreich (2™4 ed.)] 


MARCUS, SIEGFRIED (1831-1898), German inventor, born 
in Malchin. Marcus joined the Berlin engineering firm of Sie- 
mens und Halske in 1848 and worked on the establishment of 
telegraphic communication between Berlin and Magdeburg. 
In 1852 he settled in Vienna, where from 1860 he had his own 
laboratory. In 1864 he patented a petrol-driven automobile. 
A car he built in 1875 was preserved in the Vienna Industrial 
Museum. His patents included an electric lamp (1877), tele- 
graphic relays, a microphone, a loudspeaker, electric fuses for 
submarine mines, and other devices which were developed by 
others in later years. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zeitschrift der Oesterreicher Ingenieure und 
Architekten (1928), 262; Skowronnek, in: Umschau, 35 (1931), 743f 
Postal, in: American Hebrew, 129 (1931), 405, 416. 


[Samuel Aaron Miller] 


MARCUS, STANLEY (1905-2002), U.S. retailer. Marcus was 
two years old when his family founded Neiman Marcus, but it 
was his merchandising talent that made the store an interna- 
tionally known symbol of quality, service, luxury, and exclu- 
sivity. Born in Dallas, Texas, he was the eldest of four sons. A 
high school graduate at 16, Marcus entered Amherst College 
in Massachusetts. When a fraternity refused to admit him af- 
ter learning he was a Jew, he transferred to Harvard College 
and joined a Jewish fraternity. He earned a B.A. from Har- 
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vard in 1925 and attended Harvard Business School for a year. 
He wanted to go into the book business, but his family per- 
suaded him to join the family store, which had been founded 
in 1907 by Marcus’s father, Herbert; his uncle, Abraham Lin- 
coln Neiman; and his aunt, Carrie Marcus Neiman. Marcus 
did so in 1926 as secretary-treasurer and a director. In 1927 
he created the first weekly fashion shows to be staged in an 
American department store. When business slumped during 
the Great Depression, he reached out to the middle-income 
market as well as Neiman Marcus’s more affluent customers, 
declaring, “We want to sell the millionaire, his young daugh- 
ter - and his secretary.” He was appointed executive vice pres- 
ident in 1935 and was among the first retailers outside New 
York to advertise regularly in national fashion magazines. In 
1938, he launched the Neiman Marcus Awards that are given 
annually to fashion luminaries. The following year, Neiman 
Marcus mailed its first holiday catalog, a promotion that be- 
came a well-publicized annual event, attracting international 
attention with such sumptuous offerings as Chinese junks, 
“his and her” airplanes, and a Black Angus steer, either “on 
the hoof” or as steaks. Marcus also initiated a series of an- 
nual “fortnights,” two-week extravaganzas that featured the 
products of a specific country or region, a promotion widely 
copied by other retailers. In 1950, when his father, Herbert, 
died, Marcus succeeded him as president. In 1969, he helped 
engineer the sale of the company to Broadway-Hale Stores, 
a merchandising conglomerate, and a major expansion pro- 
gram was soon under way. In 1973, he became chairman and 
chief executive officer and was succeeded as president by his 
son, Richard. Marcus became chairman emeritus in 1975 and 
established his own consulting company. He was inducted 
into the Advertising Hall of Fame in 2000, only the second 
retailer to be so honored. Marcus wrote two popular books 
about his experiences at Neiman Marcus, Minding the Store 
(1974) and Quest for the Best (1978). Feisty and forthright, he 
was an outspoken liberal in generally conservative Dallas. 
In 1963, following the assassination there of U.S. President 
John F. Kennedy, he took out full-page newspaper ads called 
“What's Right With Dallas” that asked residents to respect “dif- 
fering points of view” and to reject “the spirit of absolutism 
for which our community has suffered.” From the mid-1980s 
until 1999, he wrote a weekly column in the Dallas Morning 
News, sounding off on everything from fashion to civil rights 
to the image of his native city. 

His family’s business, which had eventually become 
part of Harcourt General, was spun off in 1999 as the Nei- 
man Marcus Group, a discrete entity that included Berg- 
dorf Goodman and nM Direct. By 2005, the original Neiman 
Marcus store in downtown Dallas had evolved into 35 units 
throughout the U.S. with annual sales that had grown from 
$20.6 million when Marcus became president to more than 
$3.5 billion. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dallas Morning News (Jan. 23, 2002); New 
York Times (Jan. 23, 2002); Women’s Wear Daily (Oct. 15, 2002). 

[Mort Sheinman (24 ed.)] 
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°MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS (121-180 C.E.), 
Roman emperor, 161-180 C.E., adopted son and successor of 
Antoninus Pius; the ideal philosopher-king as envisaged by 
political thought of the period. Ironically enough, the years 
of his reign were spent in war defending the borders of the 
Roman Empire. In 164-5 c.E., Aurelius’ general Avidius Cas- 
sius captured Seleucia and the Parthian capital Ctesiphon, 
bringing the Mesopotamian Jews temporarily under Roman 
rule. When Cassius later proclaimed himself emperor in Syria, 
the Jews are supposed to have supported him, as a result of 
which Aurelius “crushed them by means of his preses and leg- 
ates” (Marcellinus, 23:3). Aurelius held a highly unfavorable 
opinion of the Jews of Palestine. After passing through the 
country on his way to Egypt, where he was harassed by their 
importunities and turbulence, he exclaimed “T find these peo- 
ple [the Jews] to be worse than the Marcomanni, the Quadi, 
and the Sarmatae!” (ibid., 22:5). There may be an allusion to 
Marcus Aurelius in the *Sybilline Oracles (5:51). Possibly some 
characteristics of this philosopher-emperor find expression in 
the portrayal of the Antoninus found in the Talmud. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.D. Sedgwick, Marcus Aurelius (1922), 
216-7, 226-7; S. Krauss, Antoninus und Rabbi (1910). 
[Uriel Rappaport] 


MARCUSE, HERBERT (1898-1979), philosopher and so- 
cial theorist. Born in Berlin, Marcuse studied in Berlin and 
Freiburg, where he was influenced by Heidegger. In World 
War 1 he served in the German army and, as a delegate from 
his unit, participated in the abortive German revolution of 
1918-19. In his works, elements of Schillerian aesthetics, exis- 
tentialist ontology, and utopian political thought are combined 
with a modified Marxist outlook and a modified Hegelian 
(dialectical) method to produce what Marcuse calls “Critical 
Theory”: a critical, “negating” analysis of prevailing social, 
political, and cultural institutions and theories. 

A member of the Frankfurt Institut fuer Sozialforschung, 
Marcuse left Germany in 1933, moving with the Institute to 
Geneva, then (1934) to New York. His first important work, 
“Neue Quellen zur Grundlegung des historischen Materialis- 
mus” (in Die Gesellschaft, vol. 9, 1932), an interpretation of the 
then newly discovered “Economic and Philosophical Manu- 
scripts” of Karl Marx, established him as a pioneer in the ex- 
ploration of “Marxist Humanism.” He contributed to the In- 
stitute’s Studien ueber Autoritaet und Familie (1936) and wrote 
a number of critical essays for its journal, notably “Der Kampf 
gegen den Liberalismus in der totalitaeren Staatsauffassung” 
(in Zeitschrift fuer Sozialforschung, vol. 3, 1934), in which Fas- 
cist-Nazi ideology is shown to be the ideology of capitalism 
in its monopolistic phase, and thus not so much antagonistic 
to, as an outgrowth of, liberalism — the ideology of capitalism 
in its (earlier) competitive phase. 

After serving in the oss and the State Department 
(1941-50), Marcuse was a fellow, successively, of the Russian 
research centers at Columbia and at Harvard. His first full- 
fledged academic appointment was in 1954, as professor of 
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politics and philosophy at Brandeis University. He left there 
in 1965 to become professor of philosophy at the University 
of California, San Diego. 

In Reason and Revolution; Hegel and the Rise of Social 
Theory (1941, 1954”), Marcuse contrasted the negative (critical) 
social theory stemming from Hegel with the positive (positiv- 
istic) social theory founded by Comte. Marcuse next under- 
took a number of critical studies: of Freud’s pessimistic theory 
that civilized society is necessarily repressive (Eros and Civili- 
zation, 1955); of Russia’s Stalinized Marxism (Soviet Marxism, 
1958); and of the repressive nature of a successful capitalist so- 
ciety (One-Dimensional Man, 1964.) Such a society, Marcuse 
argues, can satisfy material wants and employ industrial skills 
while it suppresses genuinely human needs and faculties and 
reduces man to a single, conformist dimension in order to 
maintain the established order and to secure the production 
of a surplus for the benefit of the ruling elements. 

In later years Marcuse became something of a hero and 
an authority to many members of the *New Left. His essay on 
“Repressive Tolerance” (in H. Marcuse et al., Critique of Pure 
Tolerance, 1965), in which he argues that only progressive (.e., 
radical) values and movements ought to be tolerated, while 
toleration should be denied to repressive (i.e., rightist) values 
and movements, was influential among young radicals. 

Marcuse’s critique of a capitalist system which satisfies — 
and tolerates - only those needs that it itself generates (pre- 
cisely because it can satisfy them to its profit) while it perpet- 
uates domination and exploitation is resumed in An Essay on 
Liberation (1969). He also wrote Studies in Critical Philosophy 
(1973) and The Aesthetic Dimension (1978). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Macintyre, Herbert Marcuse: An Exposi- 
tion and a Polemic (1971); G. Kateb, in: Community (Jan. 1970), 48-63. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Wolin, Heidegger’s Children (2003); B. 


Katz, Herbert Marcuse and the Art of Liberation (1982); M. School- 
man, The Imaginary Witness (1980); P. Robinson, The Freudian Left 


(1969). 
[Heinz Lubacz] 


MARCUSE, LUDWIG (1894-1971), German essayist. Born 
in Berlin, Marcuse began his career as a drama critic and as 
the biographer of Buechner (1922) and Strindberg (1924). Dur- 
ing his last years in Germany, he also published perceptive bi- 
ographies of *Boerne (1929) and *Heine (1932). The implicit 
parallels between Heine's age and his own are prominent in 
the latter. In 1933 he emigrated to France, visited the Soviet 
Union, and escaped to the US. in 1939. In 1945 he became pro- 
fessor of German literature and philosophy at the University 
of Southern California. After 1949 he visited Germany several 
times and resettled there in 1962. He was increasingly drawn 
to the history of ideas: significant works in this field are his 
Pessimismus, ein Stadium der Reife (1953) and Amerikanisches 
Philosophieren (1959). These are stylized, luminous histories of 
ideas, written for the literate layman. In his autobiographical 
Mein zwanzigstes Jahrhundert (1960) he records a vast array of 
intellectual experiences, and presents a kaleidoscope of per- 
sonalities in Germany, France, the U.S., and Israel. 
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MARCZALI, HENRIK 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Lamping, “Der Aussenseiter und 
seine ‘arme Freiheit’ - Ueber Ludwig Marcuse,” in: M. Braun et 
al. (eds.), Hinauf und Zurueck in die herzhelle Zukunft - Deutsch- 
Juedische Literatur im 20. Jahrhundert (2000), 267-79; D. Lamping, 
Ludwig Marcuse - Werk und Wirkung (1987); K.U. Fischer, Ludwig 
Marcuses schriftstellerische Titigkeit im franzoesischen Exil 1933-39 
(1976); K.H. Hense, Glueck und Skepsis - Ludwig Marcuses Philoso- 


phie des Humanismus (2000). 
[Harold von Hofe] 


MARCUSE, MOSES (late 18" century), physician and Yid- 
dish writer who grew up in Germany. In his book Sefer Refuot 
(“Book of Medicines,’ 1790) he claims to have studied medi- 
cine at the University of Koenigsberg, but his name does not 
appear in the University’s matriculation lists. In 1774 he went 
to Poland and practiced medicine in several communities. 
The declared aim of Sefer Refuot was to transmit elementary 
knowledge of hygiene in Yiddish to those to whom no doctor 
was available. The book appears to have gone into a second 
edition, but only three copies have survived, and it has become 
a bibliographical rarity. Large extracts from it were published 
by Noah Prylucki (Zamlbikher, 2 (1917), 1-55). Marcuse goes 
beyond purely medical information; as an early pioneer of 
enlightenment among Eastern European Jews, he calls for a 
change of occupations among Jews and for a different type of 
education. The book is important for Jewish cultural history 
since it records customs, living habits, and economic condi- 
tions among the Jewish masses, familiar to him as a practic- 
ing physician. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 2 (1927), 345-7; LNYL, 5 
(1963), 519 ff.; Z. Rejzen, Fun Mendelssohn biz Mendele (1923), 83-104; 
Zinberg, Sifrut, 5 (1959), 98-108. 


MARCZALI, HENRIK (1856-1940), Hungarian histo- 
rian. Marczali was born in Marcali, where his father, Mihaly 
Morgenstern, was rabbi. At the University of Budapest he 
gained distinction as a lecturer and historical scholar, but 
because he refused to renounce Judaism, he was denied a 
full professorship until 1895. Marczali was the first Jew to 
obtain a chair at Budapest University. He was elected to 
the Hungarian Academy of Sciences in 1893, but was dismissed 
from his post in 1924. A historian of the positivist school 
and a pioneer of source criticism in Hungary, Marczali 
wrote many works, notably the three-volume Magyarorszag 
torténete 11, Jozsef kordban (1885-88; Hungary in the Eigh- 
teenth Century, 1910); A magyar torténet kutfoinek kézikonyve 
(“Handbook of the Sources of Hungarian History,’ 1901); 
and Az 1790/1-diki orszdggyiilés (“The Sessions of the Diet 
During the Years 1790-91,’ 1907). Internationally recognized 
as one of Hungary’s outstanding historians, Marczali also 
edited volumes 2-4 of the Monumenta Hungariae Judaica 
(1937-38). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Szekfti and Z. Téth, in: MIT, 65 (1943), 
125-37; Magyar Irodalmi Lexikon, 2 (1965), 186, includes bibliography; 
E. Léderer, in: Szdzadok, 96 (1962), 440-69. 

[Alexander Scheiber] 
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MARDIN 


MARDIN, town in Southeast Turkey; population (2004), 
71,100. A Jewish community existed in Mardin from the 
Middle Ages to the 20" century. In 1291 Abinadab b. Saadiah 
Halevi of Mardin copied *Maimonides’ Moreh Nevukhim 
(Guide of the Perplexed) in Arabic. During the middle of the 
14" century, a Jew of Mardin named Najib al-Dawla Abraham 
b. Yeshu’ah held a government position (Neubauer, Cat, nos. 
180, 1249). At the beginning of the 19” century the number 
of Jews was small, but an ancient synagogue and holy places, 
such as the so-called Cave of the Prophet Elijah, were pre- 
served. In 1827 the traveler *David D’Beth Hillel found in 
the town “about six locally born, poor Jewish families with a 
small synagogue.” *Benjamin 11 relates that in 1848 there were 
50 Jewish families, most of whom worked on the land. They 
spoke Hebrew and their leader was the nasi Mwallim Moses. 
The number of families remained unchanged during the sec- 
ond half of the century, but the community was dispersed 
during the 20 century. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Ben-Jacob, Kehillot Yehudei Kurdistan 
(1961), 139. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: EIS’, 6 (1991), 539-42. 
[Abraham Ben-Yaacob] 


MARDUK (Heb. 777%, Jer. 50:2), patron deity of the city of 
Babylon. Although known as a minor god as early as the third 
millennium, Marduk became an important local deity at the 
time of the advent of the First Babylonian Dynasty as can be 
seen mainly from the literary introduction of the *Hammu- 
rapi Stele and other documents. However, he was elevated to 
the rank of the chief deity and national god of Babylon only 
during the Middle Babylonian period and especially during 
the reign of Nebuchadnezzar I (c. 1100 B.C.E.; post-Kassite pe- 
riod) and not, as is commonly assumed, during the reign of 
Hammurapi (1848-1806 B.c.£.). This can be ascertained from 
the diffusion during the Old and Middle Babylonian periods 
of the name Marduk as a component of personal names or 
as a titular deity in legal and other procedures. Apart from 
its appearance in Jeremiah 50:2, the name Marduk is found 
in the Bible in personal names such as *Evil-Merodach and 
*Merodach-Baladan. In Jeremiah 50:2, the name of Marduk 
is paralleled by the word bel (Heb. 73), a transliteration of the 
Akkadian attribute of Marduk, bélum, “lord” (Sumerian EN), 
which he inherited in the second millennium from Enlil, the 
“former” most powerful god of the Mesopotamian pantheon. 
(According to the Old Babylonian conception expressed in 
the introduction to the Hammurapi Code, he received at this 
time only the illilutu, the governorship of the people, which 
had formerly rested on Enlil.) The origin of Marduk’s name is 
unknown but there are some suggested etymologies, the most 
accepted being from Sumerian (A) MAR. UTU (xk), “the young 
bull [or calf] of Samaé [Utu] the Sungod” This explanation was 
well known in the Babylonian tradition. (For “the 50 names 
of Marduk” see below.) Another etymology, put forward by 
Th. Jacobsen, is “the son of the storm” (or “maker of storm”?), 
Marud(d)uk, which brings the form of his name closer to the 
Aramaic-Hebrew transliteration. Abusch understands the 
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name to reflect original Sumerian amar.uda.ak, meaning “Calf 
of the Storm,” because Marduk was never a solar deity. 

Marduk’s rise to the status of national god was slow but 
exceptionally comprehensive. It is very possible that, apart 
from being an historical process, his elevation was deeply in- 
fluenced by his connection — not entirely proven — with Enki 
(Ea), the benevolent god of wisdom, incantations, and the 
sweet waters of the deep (Sum. 4Bzu, Akk. apsii), from Eridu, 
the most ancient holy city of Sumer. 

This connection with Enki was maintained in the the- 
ology and practice of the cult of Marduk, e.g., in his identi- 
fication with Asalluhi, the son of Enki, active in healing or 
exorcistic incantations, and in the naming of his temple in 
Babylon Esagila (“the house of the [high] raised head”) after 
that of Enki in Eridu. Thus Marduk emerges as a national 
and popular god of the “second [younger] generation,’ who 
exercises influence in every walk of life as the healer and sav- 
iour of the Babylonians. In this capacity he appears in incan- 
tations, prayers, hymns, philosophical poems (e.g., Ludlul 
bel némegi, “Let me praise the God of wisdom,’ a variant of 
which was known also in Ugarit, see *Job), and epics such as 
the Erra Epic, where the “disappearance” of Marduk because 
of displeasure wreaks havoc in the world and brings about the 
temporary rule of Erra, the god of destruction. 

Marduk is the hero of Entima elis (“When above ...”), the 
Babylonian creation myth. In this myth the Son of the Storm 
is appointed by the gods to lead the fight against Tiamat (Heb 
inn, “Ocean”) who has planned to destroy them. In the strug- 
gle between these two personified natural elements, Marduk 
gains the upper hand. At the end of the didactic-cultic epic 
the assembly of gods praises Marduk with 50 name-exegeses 
and builds the Esagila in his honor. 

Enuma elis was read aloud in front of Marduk’s statue 
during the akitu (New Year; see Klein), Babylonia’s most im- 
portant festival. In these ceremonies the statues of Marduk 
and his son Nab - (Heb. 123) were carried from Marduk’s tem- 
ple in Babylon to the house of the akitu festival outside the 
city walls. The elaborate ritual of this festival, known chiefly 
from a late (Seleucid) edition, greatly influenced many theo- 
ries about supposed parallel developments in the Israelite cult 
(see *Psalms, *Kingship). 

The cult and theology of Marduk began its expansion 
during the renewed expansion of Babylonian culture beyond 
Babylon in the Middle Babylonian-Assyrian period. Marduk 
was accepted into the Assyrian royal pantheon after Assur 
and other important gods. The Babylonian elaboration of the 
theology of Marduk, which expressed itself also in specula- 
tive identification and the absorption of the functions of other 
gods into that of Marduk (this was not exclusive to Marduk), 
as well as the identification of Marduk with the Babylonian 
national entity, had momentous consequences in that in the 
course of time Marduk became identified as a symbol of Bab- 
ylonian resistance to Assyria. The conception of Marduk de- 
cisively influenced the cult of Assur who was also elevated 
to a parallel or even higher position. Thus, for example, in 
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the Assyrian version of Enima elis, ASSur takes the place of 
Marduk. The tension between the two nations resulted in a 
most decisive dislike of Marduk in the middle of the first mil- 
lennium. After the “experiments” of *Tiglath-Pileser 111 and 
*Sargon, who were kings of Babylon in every respect, came 
*Sennacherib who during most of his reign was uniformly 
anti-Babylonian and “anti-Marduk,’ and who expressed this 
by destroying Babylon and Esagila. The emblems and statues 
of Marduk went into “captivity” many times. The return of the 
statue of Marduk, which was always connected with Babylo- 
nian resurrection, was interpreted as a theological change of 
destiny and as a punishment inflicted by Marduk on Baby- 
lon’s enemies, as in the case of Sennacherib. Thus, this antag- 
onism became a major issue in the entire destiny of the An- 
cient Near East in the middle of the first millennium. A very 
striking example of this antagonism is found in an Assyrian 
satirical, quasi-theological composition (correctly reinter- 
preted by W. von Soden) which, far from being an “apotheo- 
sis” of the “dead and resurrected Marduk” (as was suggested 
earlier), is a “mock trial” of Marduk ending probably with his 
“execution,” as a god who - from the point of view of the As- 
syrians and other peoples - caused much enmity and treach- 
ery (see below). This trial is a “logical” continuation of that 
of the god Kingu and of his execution in Enima elis, where 
Marduk was the judge. 

In the time of the final Assyrian period (Esarhaddon, 
ASshurbanipal) and the Neo-Babylonian Dynasty, from Na- 
bopolossar on, and again in the Early Persian period (Cyrus), 
Marduk was the chief god of Babylon. Because they opposed 
the oppressive measures of Nabonidus, the last Neo-Babylo- 
nian king, the priests of Marduk were those who made pos- 
sible the peaceful occupation of Babylon by Cyrus (539; see 
also *Babylon; *Mesopotamia). 


Marduk in the West and in the Bible 

Marduk is first mentioned in the West (Syria-Palestine) in 
Akkadian documents from Ugarit (Middle Babylonian pe- 
riod around 1350; see: Ugaritica, 5 (1968), 792) where, as men- 
tioned, one version of the philosophical treatise Ludlul bel 
némegqi was known. Also there is an incantation letter against 
nambul (“The Wrong”; “The Bad”) directing him to appear 
before Marduk. The first appearance of Marduk in Palestine 
occurs in the same period and takes the form of the personal 
name of Sulum-Marduk in the *el-Amarna letters (EA). Ac- 
cording to EA 256:20, as interpreted by Albright (in BAsor, 
89 (1943), 12 ff.), the royal house at ‘Astartu (the contemporary 
king being A-ia-ab (= Job)) was called “The House of Sulum- 
Marduk.” (Another reading for “house” is advocated by Mo- 
ran, 309, but the name Sulum-Marduk remains.) Marduk 
was known also among the Hittites, and Middle Babylonian 
cylinder seals dedicated to him have been found at Thebes, 
Greece. In the first millennium Marduk’s name appears in As- 
syrian and Aramean treaties from Sefire that were concluded 
with King Matiilu of Arpad (cos 1, 213). In the Bible, apart 
from Marduk (see above), Bel (his appellative attribute) to- 
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MARESHAH 


gether with his son Nab - (see above) is mentioned in Isaiah 
46:1 and Jeremiah 51:44. In both these prophecies divine judg- 
ment (not the judgment of a “rival” as in the case of ASSur 
is pronounced against a symbolic polytheistic entity within 
the framework of a particular stage in history. The historical 
placement of these verses is difficult. Nevertheless, the an- 
nouncement of biblical-prophetic judgment is consistent with 
the attitude of the other antagonists to Marduk and Babylon, 
described above. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.A. Pallis, The Babylonian Akitu Festival 
(1926); W.E. Albright, in: BAsoR, 89 (1943), 12; E. Dhorme, Les Reli- 
gions de Babylonie et d’Assyrie (1949), 139-50; EM. Th. Boehl, Opera 
Minora (1953), 282-312; W. von Soden, in: ZA, 51 (1955), 130-66; 53 
(1957), 229-34; Pritchard, Texts, 60-72, 331-4; H. Schmoekel, in: Re- 
vue dassyrologie et darchéologie orientale, 53 (1959), 183 ff.; H. Tadmor, 
in: Eretz-Israel, 5 (1959), 150-63; W.G. Lambert, in: W.S. McCullough 
(ed.), The Seed of Wisdom (1964), 3-13; B. Meissner, Die Keilschrift, 
ed. by K. Oberhuber (1967), 153-4; Th. Jacobsen, in: sAos, 88 (1968), 
104-8; P. Artzi, in: EM, 5 (1968), 442-5. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPY: W. Mo- 
ran, The Amarna Letters (1992); J. Klein, in: ABD, 1:138—40; L. Handy, 
in: ABD, 4:522-23; T. Abusch, in: DDD, 543-49. 


[Pinhas Artzi and Raphael Kutscher] 


MAREK, PESACH (Piotr; 1862-1920), historian of Russian 
Jews and Yiddish folklorist. After completing his law studies 
at the University of Moscow, Marek was among the found- 
ers of the Benei Zion society of the Moscow Zionists in 1884. 
Among his studies published in the journal * Voskhod were 
articles on Jewish printing in Russia (1888), on the history of 
Moscow’s Jews (1893, 1895, 1896), and on the Jewish Commu- 
nity Council of Belorussia (1903). His most important con- 
tribution was Di Yidishe Folkslider in Rusland (“Yiddish Folk 
Songs in Russia,” 1901), which he compiled with Saul *Gins- 
burg. This volume laid the foundation for later studies in the 
field. Marek’s sketches for a history of Jewish education in 
Russia, published in 1909, embraced the period from 1844 
to 1873 and dealt with both traditional and secular systems 
of education. Marek also wrote for Russian-Jewish histori- 
cal periodicals and was a contributor to the Russian Jewish 
encyclopedia. Due to the famine he moved to Volsk, Saratov 
district, and there he finalized his two works “The History of 
Religious Struggle” in two volumes, and “The History of the 
Jewish Intelligentsia in Russia” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 2 (1927), 338-42; LNYL, 


5 (1963), 504-5. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


MARESHAH (Heb. 719, Marissa), city in Judah connected 
with the families of Shelah and Caleb (1 Chron. 2:42; 4:21). 
It was in the fourth district of the territory of the tribe of 
Judah (Josh. 15:44). Mareshah was one of the cities fortified 
by Rehoboam (11 Chron. 11:8-9). It was the home town of 
the prophet Eliezer the son of Dodavahu (11 Chron. 20:37) 
and possibly also of the prophet Micah (Micah 1:1; Jer. 26:18). 
In Persian or Hellenistic times, a Sidonian colony settled 
there and it served as an administrative center (Zeno Pap. 
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Plan of the Hellenistic city of Mareshah, dating from the second century 
B.C.E. From E J. Bliss and R. A. S. Macalister, Excavations in Palestine, 
London, 1902. 


59006, 59015, 59537). Its population, however, was mostly 
Edomite, and as such, Mareshah served as a base for the Se- 
leucid armies at war with Judah Maccabee, who ravaged its 
territory (1 Macc. 5:66; 11 Macc. 12:35). John Hyrcanus con- 
quered it with the rest of Idumea and it remained in Hasmo- 
nean possession until Pompey. In 40 B.c.£., shortly after its 
“liberation” by Pompey, the Parthians completely destroyed 
it Jos., Ant., 12:353; 14:75, 364; Wars, 1:269). After the destruc- 
tion of the city, Bet *Guvrin became the center of the region. 
Robinson identified it with Tell Sandahanna, south of Bet 
Guvrin. Bliss and Macalister, excavating there in 1900, un- 
covered the Hellenistic stratum, which contained a city wall 
nearly square in plan (measurements, at its widest points: 
520 ft. (156 m.) wide from east to west; 500 ft. (150 m.) wide 
from north to south). Inside, the town was laid out in the 
so-called Hippodamic plan, with streets intersecting at right 
angles. This plan was slightly distorted at a later stage of the 
town’s existence. In the eastern part of the town were a mar- 
ketplace and a temple. Ptolemaic inscriptions, pottery, and 
execration texts on limestone tablets were the main finds. In 
1902, Hellenistic tombs with paintings and inscriptions were 
found near Mareshah. The principal tomb is decorated with 
representations of real and mythological animals; the inscrip- 
tions are of one Apollophanes, head of the Sidonians at Mare- 
shah, and his family. The tomb was used from the second to 
the first century B.c.E. and the inscriptions indicate a grad- 
ual assimilation of the Sidonians into the Idumean and Jew- 
ish populations there. Other tombs of similar character were 
found in 1925 and 1962. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 
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Later Excavations 

Excavations undertaken in the 1980s and 1990s by the Israel 
Antiquities Authority under A. Kloner’s direction uncov- 
ered many underground installations quarried in the lime- 
stone bedrock (oil presses, columbaria, tombs, and a sanctu- 
ary) connected to villas of the Lower City surrounding the 
tel (acropolis). The exploration of the largest (northwestern) 
tower of the Hellenistic fortification of the acropolis showed 
that it was inserted inside the glacis of the Persian period for- 
tification, which, itself, modified the Iron Age 11 wall (of the 
eighth century B.c.£.). Its construction is dated to the turn of 
the third-second century, at the time of the Seleucid conquest 
of the area over the Ptolemies. An outer wall (proteichisma) 
surrounded the bottom of the tel, and an insula of the Lower 
City, attached to its face, consisted of a network of shops, with 
some craft installations, and dwellings above them. The Lower 
City was probably built under Antiochus 1v (according to the 
so-called Hippodamic plan), but limited activities took place 
there already in the Iron Age, Persian, and Early Hellenistic 
periods. The rich finds comprised local and imported wares, 
among which the amphoras are evidence for the relation of 
the Levant with the main production centers of wine, oil, and 
probably fish products of all the Mediterranean, especially in 
the second half of the second century B.c.£. (Asia Minor, the 
Aegean, the Black Sea, Italy, and North Africa). Many ostraca 
were also found, including the copy of a wedding contract 
between Idumean families, written in Aramaic. The chrono- 
logical distribution of the coins and the Rhodian amphora 
stamps provides a refinement of the historical events. The con- 
sequences of the destruction by Judah Maccabee lasted until 
the second half of the second century B.c.£., when a signifi- 
cant revival of the activities is evidenced by the discovery of 
an inscribed standard of measures, in situ inside a shop, made 
under the responsibility of two agoranomes in 143/2 B.c.E. The 
war of the Seleucid brothers Antiochus vit and Antiochus 1x 
initiated the decline of the city, the wealth of which was based 
on trade and agricultural production (oil and cereals), and in 
connection with the nearby port of Ascalon. The entrances 
of some of the houses were sealed, evidence for abandon- 
ment at the time of the conquest by John Hyrcanus, who did 
not destroy the city. The conquest took place probably in two 
stages: the first right after 113/2 B.c.E. - as evidenced by a fu- 
nerary inscription and a hidden hoard of silver coins from 
Ascalon, both dating to that same year - and then around 
108/7 B.c.E. — as evidenced by the last series of many inscribed 
lead weights, endorsed by the agoranome of that same year. 
This latter stage was most likely followed by the conversion 
of the inhabitants who remained in Idumea. The reduced oc- 
cupation under the Hasmoneans seems evidenced by the two 
mikvaot uncovered on the acropolis by Bliss and Macalister. 
The re-foundation by Gabinius in 57-55 B.c.E. was marked 
by the mint of coins under his name in Mareshah. However, 
no material evidence dates to the period of the Parthian de- 
struction, in 40 B.c.E. Maresha appears to have been an Idu- 
mean city administered according to the Greek tradition 
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(polis). This is strengthened by the recent discovery of a frag- 
ment of a civic inscription on stone, the first of its kind in the 


whole Southern Levant. 
[Gerald Finkielsztejn (274 ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: FJ. Bliss and R.A.S. Macalister, Excavations 
in Palestine (1902), 52ff; 204 ff; J.P. Peters and H. Thiersch, Painted 
Tombs in the Necropolis of Marissa (1905); EM. Abel, RB, 34 (1925), 
267-75; E. Oren, Archaeology, 18 (1965), 218-24. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: G. Finkielsztejn, Bulletin of the Anglo Israel Archaeological 
Society, 16 (1998), 33-63; A. Kloner (ed.), Maresha Excavations Final 
Report 1. Subterranean Complexes 21, 44, 70. 1AA Reports, 17 (2003), 
especially 157-62. 


MARGALIOT (Margulies), MORDECAI (1909-1968), 
scholar of midrashic and geonic literature. Margaliot was born 
in Warsaw and immigrated to Palestine as a child; he stud- 
ied at the Mizrachi Teachers’ Seminary in Jerusalem and he 
was one of the first graduates of the Hebrew University. He 
taught rabbinical literature at the Hebrew University 1950-57, 
and from 1958 midrashic and geonic literature at the Jewish 
Theological Seminary in New York. 

In 1938 he published a scholarly edition of Ha-Hillukim 
she-Bein Anshei Mizrah u-Venei Erez Yisrael (“Differences in 
Religious Customs Between Babylonian and Palestinian Jew- 
ries”), a small compilation, which in his view was written in 
Palestine about the year 700 c.£. This was followed in 1942 by 
an edition of Halakhot Kezuvot ascribed to *Yehudai Gaon, 
which, according to Margaliot, was composed in southern 
Italy in the middle of the ninth century. 

He also edited Midrash ha-Gadol on Genesis (1947) 
and Exodus (1956); Hilkhot ha-Nagid (1962), on Samuel ha- 
Nagid as halakhist, and Sefer ha-*Razim (1966), a treatise on 
magic from the talmudic period, which he reconstructed 
from fragments found in various libraries. This work pro- 
vided new, important insights into Jewish magic and mysti- 
cism. His major work was a critical edition of Midrash Va- 
Yikra Rabbah, 5 vols. (1953-60), which is considered to be a 
model of critical editing of a midrashic text. Margaliot also 
contributed to scholarly publications and was the editor of 
two popular biographical dictionaries, one on the sages of 
the Talmud and the geonim, Enziklopedyah le-Hakhmei ha- 
Talmud ve-ha-Geonim, 2 vols. (1946), and the other of later 
rabbinical scholars, Enziklopedyah le-Toledot Gedolei Yisrael, 
4 vols. (1946-50). 

Margaliot’s wife Rachel wrote Ehad Hayah Yeshayahu 
(1954, 19567), a defense of the unity of the Book of Isaiah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tidhar, 4 (1950), 1720-21; 17 (1968), 52473 


Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 419-20. 
[Tovia Preschel] 


MARGALIOT, REUBEN (1889-1971), rabbinic scholar and 
author. Born in Lemberg (Lvov), Margaliot qualified as a rabbi, 
but remained in business, eventually as a bookseller. Having 
been active in the Mizrachi movement in Lvov, he settled in 
Israel in 1935, becoming librarian of the Rambam Library in 
Tel Aviv. He devoted several studies to hasidic lore such as 
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Or ha-Me’ir and Marganita de-R. Meir (1926, 1964); and Hil- 
lula de-Zaddikaya (1929, 1961). At a later stage he turned to 
Kabbalah, producing a monumental annotated edition of the 
Zohar (1964*), of the Tikkunei Zohar (1948), of M.H. Luzzatto’s 
Zohar Hadash (1953), and of the early kabbalistic work Sefer 
ha-Bahir (1951). He also wrote Shaarei Zohar (1956), a com- 
parative study of the Zohar’s system. Margaliot also wrote on 
the *Emden-*Eybeschuetz controversy and received a reply 
from G. Scholem (1941). 

Earlier he had also published sermons and homiletical 
material and annotations to Hayyim b. Moses *Attar’s penta- 
teuchal commentary Ner la-Maor (1932, 1959). He wrote bi- 
ographies of S. Edels (1912); of Hayyim b. Moses Attar (1925); 
of Maimonides’ son Abraham (1930), whose Milhamot Ado- 
nai he published in 1953; as well as Le-Toledot Anshei Shem bi- 
Lvov (1950), on the scholars of his native city. On Talmud and 
halakhah Margaliot wrote among others Margaliyyot ha-Yam 
(novellae on tractate Sanhedrin, 1958) and Nefesh Hayyah on 
the Shulhan Arukh Orah Hayyim (19547). Of special interest 
is a study of the halakhic aspects of a political resettlement 
of Erez Israel (Kavvei Or, 1921) written under the impact of 
the Balfour Declaration. Among halakhic studies in a more 
modern vein and idiom are his Yesod ha-Mishnah va-Arikha- 
tah (“Foundations of the Mishnah and Its Redaction,” 1956“); 
and Mehkarim be-Darkhei ha-Talmud (“Studies in Talmudic 
Methodology,’ 1967). Also of importance are his editions of 
medieval texts, particularly his annotated Sefer Hasidim, at- 
tributed to Judah b. Samuel (12 century), first published in 
1924 and republished many times since. Margaliot also pre- 
pared an edition of the responsa of the tosafist *Jacob of Mar- 
vége (Sheelot u-Teshuvot min ha-Shamayim, 1957°); of the dis- 
putations of Nahmanides with Pablo Christiani in Barcelona 
in 1263 (with a biography of Nahmanides, 1929); and of Jehiel 
of Paris of 1240 (1928, 1944). He received the Israel Prize in 
1957 for his research on Kabbalah and Hasidism. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 421-3. 


MARGALIT, DAN (1938-_), Israeli journalist. Margalit grad- 
uated from the Hebrew University of Jerusalem and entered 
journalism in 1960 working at Ha-Olam ha-Zeh, a satirical 
political news magazine put out by Uri *Avneri, and then at 
La-Ishah, the women’s magazine. In 1964 he joined Haaretz 
covering political and parliamentary affairs, first as a Knes- 
set reporter covering parliamentary committees and later as a 
political columnist. In 1977, as the paper’s Washington corre- 
spondent, he disclosed that Leah Rabin had an illegal foreign 
bank account, the disclosure of which resulted in the fall of 
the Rabin government and elections which brought the Likud 
to power for the first time. Well connected to the country’s 
political leaders, in the 1980s Margalit began a parallel career 
as host of Education Television’s New Evening daily interview 
program on current affairs, and in the 1990s as host of Po- 
Politika (later Politika on Israel’s Channel 2), a round-table 
talk show in front of a live audience on topical issues. The 
program, while earning high ratings, often got out of hand 
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less his absence is due to duress - e.g., if he is forced to aban- 
don his assets while fleeing for his life. Therefore, a guardian 
will not be appointed over property voluntarily left, without 
supervision by its owner - since, had he wanted it, he could 
have made the appointment himself - except in respect of 
property which came to him after his departure and without 
his knowledge, e.g., by way of inheritance (BM 38a-b, 39a-b; 
Maim. Yad, Nahalot, 7:4-8; Sh. Ar., HM 285:1-4 and Isserles, 
ad loc., 4; Shaarei Uziel, 1, 13-23). 

In the State of Israel, guardianship is mainly governed 
by the following laws: The Women’s Equal Rights Law, 1951; 
The Capacity and Guardianship Law, 1962; The Administra- 
tor General Ordinance, No. 37 of 1944 (as amended); and The 
Succession Law, 1965. The first of the abovementioned laws 
(sec. 3) provides that “both parents are the natural guardians 
of their children; where one parent dies, the other shall be the 
natural guardian” and further, in conformity with Jewish law, 
that the said provision does not affect the inherent power of 
the competent court to “deal with matters of guardianship 
over the persons or property of children with the interest of 
the children as the paramount consideration.” In the absence 
of any express provision to the contrary in any of the above- 
mentioned laws, halakhic law is applied. 


[Ben-Zion (Benno) Schereschewsky] 


The subject of guardianship has been discussed in schol- 
arship as well as in recent rulings of the rabbinic and civil 
courts in Israel, both substantively and in terms of its con- 
nection to the legal system as a whole. 

The Explanatory Note to the Capacity and Guardianship 
draft law (Bill No. 5721-1961, p. 178) emphasized the similar- 
ity between the Capacity and Guardianship Law and Jew- 
ish Law, stating that: “In substance, its proposals are largely 
in accordance with Jewish legal rules.” In the Knesset debate 
over the Bill, Justice Minister Pinhas Rosen explained “the 
duty and right to care for the needs of minors” ($15 of the 
Law) as follows: 


From the point of view of the law, the essence of parenthood 
is the obligation to care for the children. As a practical mat- 
ter, the parent-child relationship is primarily one that imposes 
obligations on the parents. This rule has been developed in a 
long line of Israeli court decisions, and is based upon the prin- 
ciples of Jewish Law. 


Among the relevant sources of Jewish Law, the Justice Minister 
cited inter alia the talmudic passage (Kid. 29a, Rashi ad loc.) 
that enumerates the father’s duties towards his son. 

Section 67 of the Law provides that: “Where a person 
acts as a guardian, his duties and liabilities towards the ward 
shall be in accordance with the provisions of this chapter, even 
if he was not appointed or there was a defect in his appoint- 
ment, or he has resigned or been dismissed or his guardian- 
ship has expired.” In explaining this principle, the minister of 
justice cited the provision (Sh. Ar., HM 290:24) stating that a 
householder who supports minor orphans at their request is 
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bound to comply in all respects with the legal obligations in- 
cident to guardianship. 

The law is also based on Jewish Law with respect to the 
institutions set up in order to deal with guardianship. The law 
authorized the courts to be assisted by the administrator gen- 
eral in discharging their supervisory role. As the minister of 
justice observed, this kind of office - the administrator gen- 
eral — is a well-known and venerable institution in Jewish Law 
and was given the sentimental title of “father of orphans.” This 
role has its source in the regulation enacted by the Council of 
Lithuania in 1623 (Pinkas ha-Medinah bi-Medinat Lita (1925) 
9, Enactment §37). 

Scholarly literature also cites another institution which 
is regarded as a kind of guardianship - that of the trustee in 
public law. In a responsa concerning the prerogatives of the 
communal leaders to perform legal actions with respect to 
property, Rashba (Teshuvot 1, $617) wrote: “The seven good 
citizens who are frequently mentioned are not seven people 
who excel in wisdom, wealth, or honor, but seven people 
chosen by the people and authorized to be administrators of 
the affairs of the town in general, who act as trustees for their 
brethren in their locality” (see also ibid. 111, $443). 

Regarding the guardian’s right to file an action in the 
ward's name, as discussed above, the rabbinical court ruled 
that a father whose divorced wife exploited monies earmarked 
for the benefit of their daughters (who were in her custody) 
in a manner that violated their agreement was entitled to sue 
the wife in the name of the daughters, by virtue of his stand- 
ing as their natural guardian (PDR 17:260, 289). 


In Israel Supreme Court Case Law 
The provisions of Jewish Law regarding guardianship were 
the source of the Israel Supreme Court’s ruling in Moberman 
(ca 604/77 Moberman v. Segal, 32 (3) PD 83). The Court was 
required to rule on the validity of an agreement concluded be- 
tween an executor and a person designated as a beneficiary of 
the estate. The substance of the agreement involved the bene- 
ficiary’s waiver of her rights under the will in return for a fixed 
monthly payment by the executor. The Court found a number 
of legal defects that tainted the agreement, such as the suspi- 
cion of undue influence having been exercised by the execu- 
tor, which preceded the beneficiary’s signing the agreement. 
Nonetheless, the Supreme Court (Justice Menachem Elon) 
did not regard this as the only grounds for invalidating the 
agreement. Under Jewish Law, any act or transaction involving 
estate assets but performed by the executor for his own per- 
sonal needs requires the Court’s approval prior to its comple- 
tion. If the executor fails to attain advance judicial approval 
for the act, then “at least after the agreement was concluded, 
an examination must be conducted in order to ascertain the 
reasonability and fairness of the transaction from the perspec- 
tive of the estate and its beneficiaries” (ibid. 97). 

The judgment cites various views in Jewish Law regard- 
ing the question of whether a guardian can perform a trans- 
action in the estate for his own personal gain. The view of 
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MARGALIT, MEIR 


as participants tried to outshout one another. An endearing 
but probing style made Margalit a popular and controversial 
interviewer. In 2004, following differences with the Channel 
2 management, he moved to Channel 10 to present a similar 
program, Politika-Plus. In 2001 he left Haaretz for Maariv 
as op-ed editor and political columnist, after having served 
briefly in 1992 as Maariv’s editor following its purchase by 


Ofer *Nimrodi. 
[Yoel Cohen (24 ed.)] 


MARGALIT, MEIR (1906-1974), actor. Born in Ostroleka, 
Poland, Margalit immigrated to Erez Israel in 1921 and worked 
as a laborer in the *Gedud ha-Avodah. He began to appear on 
the stage as an amateur in his school days and was a member 
of the drama circle of the Gedud formed by Manya Arnon. 
He joined the Ohel studio established by the Cultural Com- 
mittee and became one of its first members when it became 
the *Ohel theater. In his long acting career he played leading 
roles. He received the Israel Prize for arts in 1964. 


MARGARETEN, REGINA (1862-1959), pioneer in the 
American kosher food industry. Born in Miskolc, Hungary, 
Margareten came to the United States with her husband, fa- 
ther, mother, and four brothers in 1884. Out of the small bak- 
ery the family opened on the Lower East Side of Manhattan 
came Horowitz Brothers & Margareten, which continues to 
manufacture matzot, noodles, and other kosher products. Re- 
gina Margareten took over management of the business after 
her father’s death in 1885 and achieved further authority after 
her husband’s death in 1924. As of her 95‘ birthday she con- 
tinued her daily work as treasurer and a director of the com- 
pany located in Long Island City, Queens. Her 1957 birthday 
celebration included some 400 family members from all over 
the world, including children, grandchildren, great-grandchil- 
dren, and great-great-grandchildren. A philanthropist, Mar- 
gareten was active in over 100 institutions. She was president 
of Daughters of Zion for over 50 years. Upon her death in 
1959 the faculty, the Board of Directors, and students of Ye- 
shiva Torah Vodaath and Mesivta called her “a noble woman 
whose long lifetime of good deeds provided a model for all 
Jewry” (New York Times, Jan. 19, 1959). 


[Sara Alpern (274 ed.)] 


MARGARITA (Margalita), ANTON (b. c. 1490), apostate 
and anti-Jewish writer. Although the son of a rabbi, Samuel 
son of Jacob *Margolioth of Regensburg, while he was still 
a Jew, denounced the Regensburg community to the authori- 
ties. He converted to Catholicism in 1522, and later became 
a Protestant. He was a lecturer in Hebrew at Augsburg, Meis- 
sen Zell, Leipzig, and from 1537 until his death, at Vienna 
University. In his first anti-Jewish book, Der Gantz Jue- 
disch Glaub... (first published in Augsburg, 1530), Margar- 
ita modeled himself on similar writings by the apostates Jo- 
hannes *Pfefferkorn and Victor von *Carben. In an attempt to 
ridicule the religious precepts of the Jews, their customs, 
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and their habits, he accused them of lacking charity, of revil- 
ing Christianity (in the *Aleinu prayer), and finally of treason. 
The large number of Jewish prayers in his own translation 
included in the book reveal his ignorance of Jewish writings 
(as noted by Johann *Wagenseil in his Latin translation of 
tractate Sotah (Altdorf, 1674), 1105) and his scanty knowledge 
of Hebrew. The book formed the basis of a religious disputa- 
tion between *Joseph (Joselmann) b. Gershom of Rosheim 
and Margarita held at the Diet of Augsburg of 1530 at the 
instance of Emperor *Charles v. When Joseph of Rosheim 
succeeded in proving that the apostate's allegations were un- 
founded, Margarita was imprisoned and later banished from 
Augsburg. However, his book was reprinted many times 
(Frankfurt, 1544, 1561, 1689; Leipzig, 1705, 1713) and was widely 
read. It particularly influenced Martin *Luther, who quoted 
it many times in his Von den Juden und ihren Luegen. Mar- 
garita was also the author of Dar Muschiach Schon Khomen 
(1534). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wolf, Bibliotheca, 1 (1715), 202-4; 3 (1727), 
129-30; 4 (1733), 789; G. Wolf, Studien zur Jubelfeier der Wiener Uni- 
versitaet (1865), 28-29; L. Geiger, in: ZGJD, 2 (1888), 324-5; H. Bre- 
slau, ibid., 5 (1892), 310-2; A. Fuerst, Christen und Juden (1892), 191; 
J. Mieses, Die aelteste gedruckte deutsche Uebersetzung des juedischen 
Gebetbuches... und ihr Autor Anton Margalita (1916); Graetz, Hist, 
4 (1949), 551; Baron, Social’, 13, 223ff.; Josef Ish Rosheim, Sefer ha- 


Minhah (1920), introd., 25 ff. 
[Bernard Suler] 


MARGET, ARTHUR W. (1899-1962), U.S. economist. Born 
in Chelsea, Massachusetts, after serving with the U.S. army 
during World War 1 he taught at Harvard and at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. In World War 11 he again joined the armed 
forces and rose to the rank of lieutenant colonel. After the 
war he was chief of the finance and economic division of the 
United States element of the Allied Commission for Austria 
and during 1947-48 was chief of the United States finance di- 
vision in Paris. In 1950 he joined the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System in Washington and became the di- 
rector of its international finance division. In 1961 he resigned 
and went to Guatemala as regional adviser to the State De- 
partment’s Agency for International Development. His major 
publication is The Theory of Prices, 2 vols. (1938-42). 
[Joachim O. Ronall] 


MARGHITA (Hung. Margitta, also Margita; referred to by 
the Jews as JYOY1NI7N7) (Margaretten)), town in Transylvania, 
W. Romania. Until the end of World War 1 and between 1940 
and 1945 it formed part of Hungary. Jews began to settle there 
during the 18" century. A geographical-historical description 
of Hungary which was published in 1799 mentions Jewish in- 
habitants among the Hungarians and Romanians. The first 
Jewish settlers appear to have come from the neighboring 
village Petra. A community headed by a rabbi has probably 
existed by the close of the 18" century. The synagogue was 
erected in 1862. In 1885 the community also became a center 
for the Jews of the surrounding region. The Jewish popula- 
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tion numbered 944 (18% of the total population) in 1900 and 
1,623 (26.7%) in 1930. 

From its inception the community was an Orthodox 
one. The influence of Hasidism was felt, particularly between 
the two world wars. The rabbis of the community included 
R. Joshua Aaron Zevi Weinberger, author of the Mahariaz 
responsa (first half of the 19" century); his descendants suc- 
ceeded him in the rabbinical office until the liquidation of the 
community. For a short period, from 1850, R. Hillel *Lichten- 
stein was rabbi of the town. The students of the community’s 
yeshivah included some who came from far away, and their 
numbers occasionally rose to 350. The last rabbi, who perished 
in the Holocaust, was R. Mordecai Azriel Weinberger; he was 
also the last head of the yeshivah. A Jewish press functioned 
in Marghita between the two world wars. 

After 1940, when the city was returned to Horthiite Hun- 
gary, the Hungarian-speaking local Jews discovered that the 
official and public attitude towards them had changed, and 
that Hungarian antisemitism was no better than its Roma- 
nian variant, which they had experienced during the inter- 
war period. 

At the time of the Holocaust, in the summer of 1944, the 
local Jews were taken to the district capital of *Oradea-Mare 
and deported from there to Auschwitz. After the war some 
Jews returned to the town, numbering about 500 in 1947. 
Their numbers gradually decreased through emigration to 
Israel and other countries, so that they were finally reduced 
to 10 families in 1970 (out of a total population of 12,000), and 
their number continued to drop, mostly through immigration 
to Israel and old age. 


[Yehouda Marton / Paul Schveiger (24 ed.)] 


MARGO, BORIS (1902-1995), U.S. painter, graphic artist, 
and educator. Margo taught art at many leading American 
universities. Born in Wolotschisk, Ukraine, Margo studied at 
the Polytechnik of Art in Odessa, the Workshop for the Art of 
the Future (Futemas) in Moscow, and the Analytical School 
of Art in Leningrad. His wife was the painter and printmaker 
Jan Gelb. After receiving a degree from the Polytechnik, he 
worked as a muralist in Montreal and then moved to New York 
City in 1930. There, he studied and then taught at the Roerich 
Museum, founded by Russian Nicolas Roerich. For a time, he 
was artist Arshile Gorky’s assistant. In 1943, he attained Amer- 
ican citizenship, and worked in New York City and Province- 
town, Massachusetts. Early in his career, Margo developed a 
method of printmaking called cellocut, a technique in which 
celluloid dissolved in acetone is poured onto any smooth 
support, including brass, aluminum, cardboard, and copper; 
when solidified the plastic can be worked in various ways, 
such as scraping and gouging with etching and woodcut tools. 
Margo often combined cellocut with painting and monoprint- 
ing. The titles of an exhibition of his cellocuts at the Brook- 
lyn Museum in 1947 suggested an involvement with science 
and human achievement: Yellow Dawn (1944), Genetic Field 
(1946), and Radar Outpost (1947). Like Max Ernst, he applied 
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decalcomania in painting, for example in his work Enchanted 
Beach (1938). In this process, paint on one surface is pressed 
and transferred to another surface, creating variously shaped 
and textured patches of pigment. This Surrealist imagery of 
Enchanted Beach depicts a ravaged, apocalyptic landscape, 
perhaps a reference to the bombed and war-torn landscapes 
of Germany and England; the composition is strewn with ar- 
chitectural ruins in and around which emerge ill-defined bio- 
morphic shapes in earth-toned colors. However, the reference 
to magic and water reveals a hope for renewal even in the face 
of human suffering and devastation. Enchanted Beach shares 
stylistic features with the Surrealist works of Yves Tanguy, Max 
Ernst, Salvador Dali, Joan Miro, and Arshile Gorky, among 
others. In the 1950s, Margo's work often featured a thin vertical 
or horizontal line which possesses both an atmospheric and 
spiritual quality. Margo founded galleries in Orlando, Florida, 
and Provincetown, Mass. He received his first solo show at the 
Artists Gallery, New York, in 1939. Since then, Margo’s work 
has been exhibited in a number of solo and group shows, at 
the Brooklyn Museum, Betty Parsons Gallery, the Museum of 
Modern Art, and the Whitney Museum, among other venues. 
In 1946, he received the Mildred Boericke Purchase Prize, First 
Award for cellocut print, Philadelphia Print Club. The Brook- 
lyn Museum awarded him a Purchase Print Award in 1947, 
1953, 1955, 1960, and 1964. In 1988, he was a recipient of a Pol- 
lock-Krasner Foundation Grant. His work is owned by many 
American museums, including the Museum of Modern Art, 
the Whitney Museum, the Art Institute of Chicago, and the 
National Museum of American Art, Washington, D.c. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Boris Margo: A Catalogue of His Graphic 
Work, 1937-1947, Oct. 9, 1947-Nov. 16, 1947, Brooklyn Museum 
(1947); M. Herskovic (ed.), New York School Abstract Expressionists: 
Artists Choice by Artists: A Complete Documentation of the New York 
Painting and Sculpture Annuals, 1951-1957 (2000); L. Schmeckebie, 
Boris Margo: Graphic Work, 1932-1968, from the Collection of Syra- 
cuse University, with a catalog raisonné by J. Gelb and A. Schmecke- 


bier (1968). 
[Nancy Buchwald (24 ed.)] 


MARGOLIES, ISAAC BEN ELIJAH (1842-1887), Polish 
rabbi and author. Born in Kalvarija, S.W. Lithuania, the son 
of a rabbi, Margolies devoted himself in his early youth solely 
to talmudic studies. After his marriage in 1862 to the daughter 
of a prominent member of the community of Merech in Vilna 
province, he took up residence there and began to take a keen 
interest in the Haskalah. This interest aroused the hostility of 
anti-Haskalah zealots, which, together with reverses in his 
father-in-law’s business, compelled him to seek employment 
elsewhere. After spending some 15 years as a teacher, partic- 
ularly in the house of Ezekiel Jaffe in Kovno, Margolies was 
appointed rabbi of Druskinnikai in Grodno province. There 
too he was persecuted by the opponents of the Haskalah, and 
two years later he accepted the invitation of the congregation 
of Anshei Kalvarija in New York, where he became renowned 
as a public lecturer and teacher. Margolies is the author of two 
works, Maoz ha-Talmud (1869) and Maoz ha- Yam (1871), in 
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which he uses his outstanding talmudic knowledge to defend 
the Talmud against its critics. He is also the author of Sippu- 
rei Yeshurun (1877), an anthology of aggadic and talmudic 
literature written in a pleasant and easily readable Hebrew. 
Margolies contributed to the Hebrew periodicals Ha-Maggid, 
Ha-Shahar, Ha-Meliz, and Ha-Zefrah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ha-Asif, 4 (1887), 72-74 (first pagination); 
American Hebrew, 32 no. 1 (Aug. 12, 1887), 8. 


[Anthony Lincoln Lavine] 


MARGOLIES, MOSES ZEVULUN (1851-1936), U.S. Or- 
thodox Rabbi. Rabbi Margolies was born in the small Lithu- 
anian city of Meretz, not far from Kovna and Slobodka. On his 
father’s side, he was the grandson of Rabbi Abraham Margo- 
lies, chief of the bet din of Telshe, and of Rabbi Wolf Altschul, 
chief of the bet din of Lutzan who traced his lineage to Rashi. 
On his mother’s side, he was the grandson of Reb Eliyahu 
Krosczer, the brother-in-law of the Vilna Gaon. Ordained 
by his uncle and by Rabbi Yom Tov Lippman Halpern, the 
rabbi of Bialystok in the year 1876. He served as rabbi of Slo- 
boda for 12 years. In 1889 he was invited to assume the chief 
rabbinate of Boston. In 1906 he was called to the rabbinate 
of Congregation Kehilath Jeshurun in New York, a post which 
he held until his death. His primary occupation was study. 
The Talmud was always open on the dining room table. He 
began study at five in the morning and he would make a si- 
yyum on the completion of the whole Talmud every year on 
the yahrzeit of his mother. It meant that he covered seven 
pages of the Talmud every day. Rabbi Margolies introduced 
the system which supervised the distribution of kosher meat 
in New York City. He served as president of the Union of 
Orthodox Rabbis of the United States and Canada. He founded 
the New York Kehillah and the Central Relief Committee (later 
absorbed by the American Jewish Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee). An early Zionist, Rabbi Margolies was a member of 
the Mizrachi Organization of America. He also served as 
president of the Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Yeshiva (which 
ultimately became Yeshiva University) for several years, pre- 
siding over the ordination of a generation of Orthodox rab- 
bis. 

Gifted with a sharp and crisp wit, he used it not to en- 
tertain people but to drive home a point and to help solve a 
problem. He was consulted by people of all religious persua- 
sions on both personal matters and communal issues. On one 
occasion, he was consulted by the impresario Meyer Weisgal 
who had scheduled a performance of “The Romance of a Peo- 
ple” at the Polo Grounds in New York on a Saturday night in 
late August which coincided with the first selihot (penitential 
service). The performance was to start 8:00 in the evening 
which, at that season of year, would involve violating the Sab- 
bath. Weisgal wanted the rabbi to grant absolution for the Sab- 
bath violation. “Mr. Weisgal,” the rabbi responded, “You came 
to the wrong Moses; I would have to refer you to the original 
Moses. He was the one who gave us the Sabbath.” A wise and 
witty observation ended the inquiry. 
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Rabbi Margolies’ natural inclination in deciding ques- 
tions of Jewish law was toward leniency and tolerance. He 
had the scholarly erudition which enabled him to back up 
his decisions with abundant halakhic sources. His openness 
to all brought him into contact with many of the lay and rab- 
binic leaders of the wider Jewish community. He once shared 
a platform at a Zionist meeting with Rabbi Stephen S. Wise 
who was delivering an address. Wise turned to the rabbi and 
then to the audience and said “Look what Zionism can do. It 
can bring to the same platform a goy like me and a sage like 
Rabbi Margolies.” 

His last public appearance just months before his death 
was at a Madison Square Garden rally against Hitler’s Nurem- 
berg laws. He had to be carried on to the stage. His hands 
trembled, but his voice never wavered, as he read his message. 
When he finished, 20,000 people rose to their feet in rever- 
ence and appreciation. He was known to many as the RaMaZ 
(an acronym for Rabbi Moses Zevulun). The Ramaz School 
in New York was established one year after his passing in 1937 
by his grandson, Rabbi Joseph H. *Lookstein and Congrega- 
tion Kehilath Jeshurun. It was named for him as an everlast- 
ing memorial to a giant of scholarship and leadership in the 


Jewish community. 
[Haskel Lookstein (24 ed.)] 


MARGOLIN, ANNA (pseudonym of Rosa Lebensboym; 
1887-1952), Yiddish poet and journalist. Born into a maskilic 
family in Brest-Litovsk, Belorussia, Margolin studied in the 
Odessa Jewish gymnasium. She came to the United States for 
the first time in 1906 and, working as a secretary for the phi- 
losopher Dr. Chaim *Zhitlowsky, began to publish in the Yid- 
dish press. Subsequently, as secretary for the Yiddish anarchist 
newspaper Di Fraye Arbeter Shtime, she published short sto- 
ries under the pseudonym Khava Gros. She lived in London, 
Paris, and Warsaw (1910-11). After she married the writer 
Moyshe Stanvski, the couple immigrated to Palestine, but the 
marriage was short-lived, and, after she bore a son, she left her 
husband, returning first to Warsaw, and then, in 1914, to New 
York. As a writer and editor for the Yiddish newspaper Der 
Tog, Margolin wrote a weekly column, “In der Froyen-Velt” 
(“In the World of Women”) under her own name, as well as 
articles under the pseudonym Clara Levin. In 1919 she mar- 
ried the Yiddish poet Reuben *Iceland. She began to write po- 
ems under the pseudonym Anna Margolin in 1921, which she 
published in the prominent Yiddish papers and literary jour- 
nals of the day in New York, Warsaw, and other Yiddish cen- 
ters. She published a single volume of her own poems, Lider 
(“Poems,’ 1929) and edited an anthology, Dos Yidishe Lid in 
Amerike (“The Yiddish Poem in America,’ 1923). Her poems 
received the warmest acclaim from her contemporary Yiddish 
critics. Both then and now, Margolin has been perceived as 
the quintessential modernist woman poet. Poems in English 
translation appeared in: Leftwich, The Golden Peacock; 1. Howe 
and E. Greenberg (eds.), A Treasury of Yiddish Poetry (1969); 
I. Howe et al. (eds.), Penguin Book of Modern Yiddish Verse 
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(1987); M. Kay et al. (eds.), The Tribe of Dina: A Jewish Women’s 
Anthology (1989); A. Kramer (ed.), A Century of Yiddish Poetry 
(1989); R. Whitman (ed.), An Anthology of Modern Yiddish Po- 
etry: Bilingual Edition (1995); J. Chametzky et al. (eds.), Jewish 
American Literature: A Norton Anthology (2001). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 2 (1927), 209-12; LNYL, 
5 (1963), 478-80; A. Novershtern, in: Anna Margolin, Lider (1991), 
v-lviii; S. Swartz, in: P. Hyman and D.D. Moore (eds.), Jewish Women 
in America: An Historical Encyclopedia, 2 (1997), 891-2; A. Norich, in: 
ibid., 1526-9; K. Hellerstein, in: Prooftexts, 20 (2000), 191-205. 


[Kathryn Hellerstein (274 ed.)] 


MARGOLIN, ARNOLD (1877-1956), Ukrainian lawyer. 
Born in Kiev, the son of a rich sugar manufacturer, Margolin 
was well-known for his role in pogrom trials, and especially 
in the *Beilis case. He was disbarred for his stand against the 
czarist court authorities but his rights were restored after the 
revolution. After M. *Mandelstamm’s death in 1912, Margo- 
lin became, together with Dr. I. Jochelman, the leader of the 
Territorialist Organization in Russia (see *Territorialism). In 
1918 he was appointed associate justice of the highest Ukrai- 
nian court, and later deputy minister of foreign affairs in the 
Ukrainian government. Although he resigned in March 1919 
after the *Proskurov pogrom, he nevertheless defended the 
*Petlyura government, considering that the pogroms were 
perpetrated only by the Black Hundreds (see *Union of Rus- 
sian People) and other agitators. In 1919 he became the dip- 
lomatic representative of the Ukrainian government in Eng- 
land, and in 1922 he left London for the United States, where 
he was a journalist and lecturer. He was admitted to the bar 
association of Massachusetts in 1929 and to that of Wash- 
ington, D.c., in 1936. Margolin wrote several books, among 
them Ukraina i politika antanty (“Ukraine and the Policy of 
Entente,’ 1922), The Jews of Eastern Europe (1926), and From 
a Political Diary (1946). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Tcherikower, Di Ukrainer Pogromen in Yor 
1919 (1965), 186-9; J. Frumkin (ed.), Russian Jewry (1966), 164, 199. 


MARGOLIN, ELIEZER (1874-1944), one of the command- 
ers of the *Jewish Legion during World War 1. Born in Bel- 
gorod, Russia, Margolin settled in Erez Israel with his family 
in 1892 and lived in Rehovot. He was outstanding in agricul- 
tural labor and in affairs of self-defense. With the death of his 
parents and the difficult economic situation in the country, he 
went to Australia in 1900 and worked in agriculture and trade 
there. During World War t he joined the Australian army. He 
was noted for his heroism on the Gallipoli front (1915-16) 
and became acquainted with Vladimir *Jabotinsky and the 
volunteers of the Zion Mule Corps from Erez Israel. He was 
transferred to the French front under the command of Gen- 
eral *Monash and achieved the rank of lieutenant colonel. Ja- 
botinsky met with him in London and offered him the com- 
mand of the Second Battalion of the Jewish Regiment, which 
consisted mostly of Jewish volunteers that had arrived from 
the U.S. and Canada, the 49*t Royal Fusiliers (among its mem- 
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bers were Izhak *Ben-Zvi and David *Ben-Gurion). Margolin 
accepted the offer and, with the agreement of the military au- 
thorities, arrived in Palestine in the summer of 1918 as com- 
mander of the battalion. He also cultivated friendly relations 
with the Erez Israel volunteers of the third battalion of the 
Jewish Legion, disregarding the norms of military hierarchy. 
His battalion broke through the Turkish front on the Jordan 
River and captured the Transjordanian town of Salt, of which 
he was made military governor. 

In December 1919, when the Legion was officially given 
its Jewish name, First Judeans, with the seven-branched meno- 
rah as its symbol, Margolin became its commander. Margolin 
constantly struggled against the hostile attitude toward the Le- 
gion of the British military command and military authorities 
in Palestine. But his sense of order could not be gainsaid; he 
never revealed his deep relationship to the yishuv and the first 
nucleus of its self-defense network to the outside world. With 
the riots that broke out in Palestine in the spring of 1920, the 
armed legionnaires were dispersed, with Margolin’s knowl- 
edge, throughout the Arab villages, an act that prevented fur- 
ther bloodshed. Margolin argued with his superior officers for 
his right to command the Legion in this manner, an attitude 
that was not usually accepted in military circles. 

With the gradual dismantling of the Legion, the Brit- 
ish Military High Command decided to establish the Pales- 
tine Defense Force, composed of a Jewish and an Arab unit. 
Margolin was destined to be the commander of the Jewish 
unit (March 1921). Riots again broke out in Jerusalem and 
Tel Aviv-Jaffa (spring of 1921), and on May 1 Joseph *Brenner 
and his friends were killed. Jewish legionnaires, including dis- 
charged ones, took arms out from the military camp in Sara- 
fand without Margolin’s knowledge and used them to stop the 
riots. Margolin arrived in Tel Aviv on May 2, mobilized both 
in-service and discharged soldiers, and provided them with 
arms from the military stores. This act served as a pretext to 
abandon the plan of the Palestine Defense Force and finally 
disband the Legion. Margolin resigned from the army, rather 
than face a court martial, returned to Australia, and went into 
business. Throughout his life he longed to return to Erez Israel. 
In 1950 his remains were transferred to Israel and reinterred 
in Rehovot. A childhood friend from Rehovot, the Hebrew 
author Moshe *Smilansky, described Eliezer Margolin in one 
of his stories, named after the Arab and Bedouin nickname 
for him, “Hawaja Nazar” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tidhar, 5 (1952), 2324-25; M. Smilansky, 
Mishpahat ha-Adamah, 3 (1951), 167-76; B. Dinur (ed.), Sefer Toledot 
ha-Haganah, 1-2 (1954-63), index; Ever Hadani, Am be-Milhamto 
(1953°), 178-81; E. Gilner, War and Hope: A History of the Jewish Le- 
gion (1969), index. 

[Getzel Kressel] 


MARGOLIN, JULIJ (1900-1971), Israeli publicist, writing in 
Hebrew and Russian. Born in Pinsk (Belorussia), the son ofa 
physician, Margolin spent his youth there and in the Ukraine. 
After World War 1, he studied philosophy in Berlin. In 1936 
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he settled in Tel Aviv with his family and worked as a writer 
and journalist. However, when on a private visit to Poland in 
the summer of 1939, he was arrested by the advancing Rus- 
sians after the outbreak of World War 11 and sentenced to five 
years in labor camps for alleged infringement of passport reg- 
ulations. Margolin wrote three works in the labor camps: The 
Theory of the Lie, The Doctrine of Hate, and On Liberty, but 
they were discovered during a search of his effects before his 
release and were destroyed. 

After his return to Erez Israel in 1947, Margolin wrote a 
factual account of his horrifying experiences; this was one of 
the most detailed reports published until then on conditions 
in Soviet labor camps. The book first appeared in a French 
translation under the title La Condition Inhumaine, and later 
in New York in the Russian original, and in 1968 in a Ger- 
man edition. 

In Israel, Margolin worked for various periodicals. He 
founded an Israel Association of Former Prisoners of Soviet 
Labor Camps and during his last years he was involved in vari- 
ous activities in support of Jewish emigration from Soviet Rus- 
sia. He also wrote A Tale of Millenia: A Condensed History of 
the Jewish People, which appeared posthumously with a fore- 
word by Michael Zand. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Gottgetreu, in: Allgemeine Juedische 
Wochenzeitung (Feb. 12, 1972); H. Reichmann, To the Memory of a 


Friend (Russian, 1971). 
[Erich Gottgetreu (2"4 ed.)] 


MARGOLIN, MOSES (1862-2), Zionist writer. After com- 
pleting his studies at the University of St. Petersburg, Mar- 
golin was appointed secretary of the editorial board of the 
Russian Entsiklopedicheskiy Slovar (“Encyclopedic Diction- 
ary’) of Brockhaus-Efron and of several other Russian ency- 
clopedias. He was active in Jewish public life, in the *Society 
for the Promotion of Culture among the Jews of Russia, the 
*Jewish Colonization Association, and other organizations. 
In 1904 he was one of the editors of the Russian-language 
Zionist newspaper, Yevreyskaya Zhizn. In his studies in Jewish 
history Margolin attempted to demonstrate the legitimacy of 
the historic development of the Jewish people. He deals with 
this in Osnovye techeniya v istorii yevreyskago naroda (“Basic 
Trends in the History of the Jewish People,” 1900, 19177) and 
in Yevreyskaya zemlya (“A Jewish Land,” 1918). Under the So- 
viet regime Margolin belonged to the small group of Jewish 
intellectuals who attempted to continue their research work 
in Jewish history; he contributed until 1930 to the publications 
which these circles published. No information about his sub- 


sequent fate is known. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


MARGOLIOT, MOSES BEN SIMEON (d. 1781), Lithua- 
nian rabbi and commentator on the Jerusalem Talmud. Mar- 
goliot was born in Kedziniai, near Kovno, Lithuania. His pu- 
pils included *Elijah of Vilna, then a boy of seven. Margoliot 
served as rabbi in several communities in the Samogitia re- 
gion of Lithuania. 
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His main claim to fame rests on his important commen- 
tary on the Jerusalem Talmud, to all intents and purposes the 
first of its kind. His commentary is divided into two parts: 
Penei Moshe, an explanation of the text; and Mareh ha-Panim 
which gives the parallel passages in the Babylonian Talmud, 
and attempts to explain the differences between the two with 
regard to both text and content. Only part of his commentary, 
to the order Nashim (Amsterdam, 1754), and to the order Ne- 
zikin and the tractate Niddah (Leghorn, 1770), was printed 
with the text in his lifetime. His commentaries to the remain- 
ing tractates were published after his death (to Berakhot, Leg- 
horn, 1785?) and the full commentary was not published until 
80 years after his death, together with the text of the Talmud 
(Zhitomir, 1860-67). It has become the standard commentary 
on the Jerusalem Talmud and has been printed in almost every 
edition, affording ample evidence of Margoliot’s vast erudition 
in Talmud and rabbinic literature as a whole. He paid care- 
ful attention to problems of the text, and had at his disposal 
many early manuscripts. He was the first to realize the vital 
importance of the Tosefta for an understanding of the Jeru- 
salem Talmud, and he had an ancient manuscript of it which 
was superior to the printed text of his day both in complete- 
ness and accuracy. Margoliot also endeavored to acquire the 
knowledge of the natural sciences requisite for a proper under- 
standing of the Jerusalem Talmud. In 1779, when he was nearly 
70 years of age, his name is found among the students enrolled 
in the botanical department of the University of Frankfurt on 
the Oder. His interest in botany was undoubtedly due to his 
desire better to understand the agricultural laws in Erez Israel 
found in the order of Zera’im in the Jerusalem Talmud, but to 
which there is no *Gemara in the Babylonian. 

Margoliot’s commentary is one of the two standard com- 
mentaries on the Jerusalem Talmud, of much greater impor- 
tance than that of David *Fraenkel, and has become indispens- 
able to the student. From his introduction to the commentary, 
it is clear that he wandered from country to country. For sev- 
eral years he served as a rabbi in Amsterdam, during which 
time his commentary to the order Nashim was printed. He 
was in London for some time before 1754, and was in Leghorn 
when his commentary to the order Nezikin was published 
there. The statement by Joshua Heschel *Lewin in his book 
Aliyyot Eliyahu, 28 that Margoliot traveled to Vilna after the 
publication of his commentary to Nashim, and there met R. 
Elijah of Vilna, must be regarded with reservation, because the 
latter never saw his commentary. In his commentary, Margo- 
liot mentioned two of his works: Beer Mayim Hayyim, a com- 
mentary to the tractates Shabbat and Eruvin, and Penei ha-Me- 
norah, on the Pentateuch. He died in Brody, Galicia. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gelber, in: JJLG, 13 (1920), 132; Lewin, ibid., 
15 (1923), 92-94; L. Ginzberg (Ginzburg), Perushim ve-Hiddushim 
ba-Yerushalmi, 1 (1941), 55-58 (Eng. introd.). 


[Abraham David] 


MARGOLIOTH (Margoliouth, Margulies, Margolies, and 
various other spellings), family that traditionally traces its de- 
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scent from *Rashi. The name derives from margalit (n°72710), 
Hebrew for “pearl.” The earliest identifiable member of the 
family was Jacob of Regensburg (see Jacob *Margolioth). 
Jacob’s son Samuel may be identical with sAMUEL MAR- 
GOLIOTH, nominated elder of Great Poland and Masovian 
Jewry in 1527 by Sigismund I. Samuel’s son was Anton *Mar- 
garita, the apostate anti-Jewish writer. Another son, MOSES 
(1540-1616), was rabbi at Cracow and head of the yeshivah 
there. NAPHTALI MARGOLIOTH (b. 1562) embraced Chris- 
tianity in 1603, as Julius Conrad Otto. He became professor 
of Hebrew at Altdorf and later returned to Judaism. Samuel's 
grandson MENDEL (d. 1652), rabbi at *Przemysl, had eight 
sons, all distinguished talmudists. The most outstanding mem- 
ber of this line, which was widely dispersed throughout East- 
ern Europe, was EPHRAIM ZALMAN *MARGOLIOTH. There 
was a MOSES MARGULIES among the first inhabitants of the 
Vienna ghetto, founded in 1620. His son, MORDECAI (Marx 
Schlesinger), was leader of the Vienna community at the time 
of the 1670 expulsion. Some members of the family settled per- 
manently in Eisenstadt. Those who later returned to Vienna 
called themselves Margulies-Jaffe and registered themselves 
as “Schlesinger.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Mieses, Die aelteste gedruckte deutsche Ue- 
bersetzung des juedischen Gebetbuches aus dem Jahre 1530... (1916); 
B. Wachstein, Die Grabschriften des alten Judenfriedhofs in Eisen- 
stadt (1922); L. Loewenstein, Geschichte der Juden in der Kurpfalz 
(1895), 93. 


MARGOLIOTH, EPHRAIM ZALMAN BEN MENAHEM 
MANNES (1760-1828), rabbi and author. Ephraim studied 
under his uncle, Alexander Margolioth, rabbi of Satanov, 
Isaac of Ostrow, author of Berit Kehunnat Olam, and Ezekiel 
*Landau. In his youth he was rabbi of Ohanov, but later left 
the rabbinate, according to some reports declining an offer of 
the rabbinate of Frankfurt. Ephraim settled in Brody and went 
into business, in which he was highly successful. He owned 
commercial establishments in Vienna and it was said of him: 
“From the time of the minister Saul *Wahl there has not been 
Torah and wealth such as belong to Margolioth” He spent 
most of his time in study, leaving the conduct of his business 
to his partner Simeon Dishze. He also studied esoteric works 
with a group of kabbalists at Brody, and had a sound knowl- 
edge of history. Margolioth wrote many books and exchanged 
responsa with the greatest rabbis of his time, with some of 
whom he maintained close relations. He was involved in the 
controversy caused by Joshua Heshel *Zoref’s book Ha-Zoref 
and established the fact that it had strong leanings toward 
Shabbateanism. He also contended with the communal leaders 
of Brody over the leniency extended to the wealthy parnasim 
under the prevailing system of communal taxation and de- 
manded their full participation in community expenditure. 

Margolioth gave his approbation to a great number of 
books, including many by hasidic rabbis. His own works, 
which appeared in many editions, and many of his halakhic 
decisions have been accepted. 
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His works include Beit Efrayim, part 1 entitled Peri 
Tevuah, with commentary Rosh Efrayim (Lemberg, 1809); 
part 2 Shulhan Arukh, Yoreh Deah (ibid., 1810); responsa Beit 
Efrayim (ibid., 1818); and another collection of responsa Beit 
Efrayim (Brody, 1866); Shem Efrayim, on Rashi’s commentary 
to the Pentateuch and haftarot (Ostrow, 1826); Zera Efrayim on 
the Pesikta Rabbati (Lemberg, 1853); Yad Efrayim, on Shulhan 
Arukh, Orah Hayyim (in Dubno ed. of Shulhan Arukh, Orah 
Hayyim, 1820). He also wrote Maalot ha-Yuhasin, a genea- 
logical book on the families Landau, Margolioth, etc. (Lem- 
berg, 1900). R. Zevi Hirsch *Chajes of Zolkiew was among 
his pupils. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.A. Kamelhar, Dor Deah, 2 (1928), 145-9; Ru- 
binstein, in: Hadorom, 4 (1958), 3-13; Rabinowitz, in: Zion, 6 (1941), 
80-84; Arim ve-Immahot be- Yisrael, 6 (1955), 65-66. 

[Itzhak Alfassi] 


MARGOLIOTH, JACOB (d. between 1499 and 1512), rabbi 
of Regensburg (Ratisbon), originally from *Worms. In 1497 
he corresponded with Johannes *Reuchlin on kabbalistic lit- 
erature. Margolioth was considered a halakhic authority by 
his contemporaries and praised by them. His son SAMUEL, 
father of the apostate Anton *Margarita, succeeded him as 
rabbi of Regensburg until the expulsion in 1519; he subse- 
quently moved to Posen (Poznan), where he served as av bet 
din of Great Poland until after 1537. Another of Jacob’s sons, 
ISAAC EIZIK (d. 1525), was amember of the bet din of R. Jacob 
*Pollak of Prague. Jacob’s Seder Gittin ve-Halizah has been 
preserved in two copies, one made by his son Isaac (Bod. 
Ms. 2010/3) and the other by his son SHALOM SHAKHNA 
under the title Yam she-Asah Shelomo (Bodl. Ms. 803). Part 
of his work was printed at the end of Tur Even ha-Ezer (Ber- 
lin, 1702). A privilege of Frederick 111 dated 1487 mentions 
a second JACOB MARGOLIOTH (d. before 1492), of Nurem- 
berg. A halakhic declaration by him is noted in the responsa 
of R. Judah *Minz (no. 13), on the legality of a declaration 
of refusal (me’un) to marry. R. Elijah *Capsali named Jacob 
Margolioth as one of the supporters of R. Moses *Capsali in 
his bitter controversy (1475-80) with R. Joseph *Colon (Lik- 
kutim Shonim, 1869, p. 16), but it is unclear to which of the 
two he was referring. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Wiener, in: MGwJ, 12 (1868), 345-51; S. 
Wiener, Pesak ha-Herem shel ha-Rav Yaakov Pollak (1897), 67-68; 
Graetz-Rabinowitz, 6 (1898), 436-7; A. Freimann, in: Festschrift... 
M. Philippson (1916), 89-90; J. Mieses, Die aelteste gedruckte deutsche 
Uebersetzung des juedischen Gebetbuches aus dem Jahre 1530 (1916), 
12-26; A. Marx, Studies in Jewish History and Booklore (1944), 123, no. 
66; R. Straus, Urkunden und Aktenstuecke zur Geschichte der Juden 


in Regensburg (1960), no. 672. 
[Abraham David] 


MARGOLIOTH, JUDAH LOEB (1747-1811), rabbi and 
preacher, one of the precursors of the Haskalah in Eastern Eu- 
rope. Margolioth, who was born in Zborov, Galicia, served as 
rabbi in various East European communities and from 1805 
in Frankfurt on the Oder. He was familiar with medieval and 
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contemporary Hebrew scientific literature as well as with con- 
temporary Haskalah literature. In his books of sermons, he 
emphasized social justice and criticized the rich. He opposed 
Hasidism but also objected to the study of philosophy which 
he regarded as undermining faith. Thus he criticized *Men- 
delssohn for advocating freedom of ideas in Judaism in his 
book, Jerusalem, but advocated the study of Hebrew grammar, 
the sciences, and mathematics. He wrote Or Olam al Hokhmat 
ha-Teva (“Light of the World - On Science,’ Frankfurt on the 
Oder, 1777). The main point of the book is the classification of 
the “wisdoms” into science, mathematics, physics, and meta- 
physics; and the art of leading men: politics, economics, and 
ethics. The book was well received and was enthusiastically 
praised by Russian and Polish rabbis. His other works include 
interpretations of the Torah, responsa, sermons, and linguis- 
tic studies. Margolioth’s books give expression to the mood of 
Eastern European Jews in the early days of the Haskalah, and 
demonstrate the initial willingness among certain Orthodox 
elements to accept social reforms and even secular studies, 
but their disillusionment when they witnessed the radical re- 
sults of Enlightenment. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zinberg, Sifrut, 3 (1957), 290-1, 314-7; 5 
(1959), 137-40; Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 419; Klausner, Sifrut, 
1 (1952), 85-86; B. Dinur, Be-Mifneh ha-Dorot (1955), 264-5; R. 
Mahler, History of the Jewish People in Modern Times, 4 pt. 1 (1956), 


40-44. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


MARGOLIOUTH, DAVID SAMUEL (1858-1940), clas- 
sical scholar and Orientalist. Born in London the eldest son 
of the convert missionary Ezekiel Margoliouth, Margoliouth 
was educated at Winchester and at New College, Oxford, 
where he gained two first class degrees and won the prob- 
ably unprecedented total of 11 university prizes; later he was 
a fellow of New College (1881-89). In 1889 he was appointed 
professor of Arabic at Oxford University (apparently with- 
out knowing Arabic, although he quickly mastered the lan- 
guage), holding the position until his retirement in 1937. In 
1899 he was ordained and in 1913 he became moderator in 
Oriental languages at London University, where he also de- 
livered the Hibbert lectures. Margoliouth was honored by 
many learned societies; in 1915 he was elected as a member of 
the British Academy, and from 1934 to 1937 he was president 
of the Royal Asiatic Society. Margoliouth was an outstanding 
scholar in the fields of Islamic history and literature and was 
an important editor of medieval Arabic texts. Among his ex- 
tensive writings the following are of particular Jewish inter- 
est: A Commentary on the Book of Daniel by Jephet ibn Ali... 
(edited and translated, 1889); The Place of Ecclesiasticus in Se- 
mitic Literature (1890); The Origin of the “Hebrew Original” of 
Ecclesiasticus (1899); and Relations Between Arabs and Isra- 
elites Prior to the Rise of Islam (Schweich lectures 1921, pub- 
lished 1924). He also edited Whiston’s English translation of 
Josephus (1906). 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 
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MARGOLIOUTH, MEIR OF OSTRAHA (Ostrog; d. 1790), 
hasidic rabbi in Poland; a disciple of *Israel b. Eliezer the 
Baal Shem Tov. He was descended from a celebrated rabbini- 
cal family. From a very early age he and his elder brother be- 
came devoted and loved disciples of the Baal Shem Tov. R. 
Meir, who gained a reputation as one of the greatest schol- 
ars of his age, served as rabbi in Jaslo and later in Horodenka 
(Gorodenka); in 1755 he was appointed rabbi in the Lvov re- 
gion and in 1777 was appointed rabbi Ostraha, a title officially 
confirmed by the King of Poland, Stanislas 11 Augustus, which 
established his authority over all the rabbis of the district. He 
wrote works on halakhah and Kabbalah, and also long didactic 
poems. His great prestige helped to promote Hasidism, which 
at that time gave it important support. He had five sons, all of 
whom became noted rabbis and scholars. His works are Meir 
Netivim (Polonnoye, 1791-92); Sod Yakhin u-Voaz (Ostrog, 
1794); Derekh ha-Tov ve-ha-Yashar (Polonnoye, 1795); and 
Kotnot Or (Berdichev, 1816). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Biber, Mazkeret li-Gedolei Ostraha (1907), 
198-209, 270-3; S. Buber, Anshei Shem (1895), 137-49, 202. 


[Adin Steinsaltz] 


MARGOLIOUTH (Margalita), MOSES (1818-1881), Eng- 
lish priest. Margoliouth, who was Jewish by birth, was born 
in Suwalki, Poland. In his youth he studied in yeshivot, and in 
1837 he left Poland for Liverpool, where, under the influence of 
Jewish converts to Christianity, he himself became a Christian 
in 1838. After his studies at Trinity College, Dublin (1840-44), 
he served as curate in Liverpool (1844). From 1877 until his 
death he served as vicar in Little Linford in Buckinghamshire. 
Among his works are The Fundamental Principles of Modern 
Judaism Investigated (1843 with Margoliouth’s autobiography); 
‘The History of the Jews of Great Britain (1857); and A Pilgrim- 
age to the Land of My Fathers (1858), a travelogue of Palestine. 
He was probably, but not certainly, a relative of the father of 
David Samuel *Margoliouth, whose close friend he was. 

His nephew, GEORGE MARGOLIOUTH (1853-1952), like 
his uncle Moses Margoliouth, converted to Christianity and 
became an ordained priest of the Church (1881). Margoliouth 
excelled in biblical and Oriental studies and was in charge of 
the Hebrew, Syriac, and Ethiopic manuscripts of the British 
Museum from 1891 to 1914. His works included The Liturgy of 
the Nile (Palestine Syriac Text, Translation and Vocabulary; 
1896); The Palestine Syriac Version of the Holy Scriptures (Lon- 
don, 1897); and the Catalogue of the Hebrew and Samaritan 
Manuscripts in the British Museum (3 vols.; 1909-15), which 
has served scholars as a key bibliographical guide to this most 
important collection. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; Katz, England, 379-80; 
P. Jones, Moses: A Short Account of the Life of Reverend Moses Mar- 


goliouth (1999). 
[Alexander Tobias] 


MARGOLIS, GAVRIEL ZEV (1847-1935), rabbi of and lead- 
ing figure in the rejectionist wing of American Orthodoxy. Born 
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in Vilna, he studied with Rabbi Joshua of Vilna, the uncle of the 
Hafez Hayyim. He continued with Rabbi Jacob Beirat before 
entering the yeshivah of Volozhin. He was ordained in 1869 and 
then worked with Rav Eizele Charif to publish a commentary 
on the Jerusalem Talmud, titled Noam Yerushalmi. He went on 
to become head of the Rabbinical Court in Dobrova and after 
two years moved to Yahnovka. He then returned to Grodno 
where he was the leading halakhic authority, succeeding his 
father-in-law Rabbi Nahum Kaplan. He combined the life ofa 
scholar and communal leader. He was one of the rare rabbis to 
embrace Hovevei Zion and was a delegate to the Second Zionist 
Congress in Basel. When secular leadership dominated the 
Zionist movement, Rabbi Margolis became alienated. 

After the pogroms of 1903 he fiercely opposed the Jews 
who had embraced the revolutionary movement and received 
death threats. He wanted to declare them no longer members 
of the Jewish community; a harsh but more moderate proposal 
passed the gathering of rabbis in Cracow. Political conditions 
were such that he welcomed and accepted an offer from Bos- 
ton and arrived in the United States in 1907. Four years later, 
he moved to New York as rabbi of Adath Israel, a Lower East 
Side congregation, a position he held for almost a quarter of 
a century. He arrived in the United States after having served 
for almost 40 years as a European rabbi and was not about to 
accommodate himself to the American situation too easily. 

He opposed Orthodox participation in the Kehillah and 
would not cooperate with the Agudat Harabbonim regarding 
kashrut; he thus established a separate movement Kenneset 
Harabbonim and attracted some significant colleagues to the 
fledgling organization. 

He initially supported R1ETS and welcomed its creation. 
He was one of the speakers at its opening in 1915, but as it em- 
braced secular learning and sought to become a college and 
not only a yeshivah, his support turned to opposition. Moshe 
Sherman said: “The major thrust of his efforts to transplant the 
European world of Jewish piety and observance to the United 
States proved to be difficult” — at least in his generation when 
Americanization was the primary interest of immigrants and 
especially of their children. 

He published Shem Olam (1905); Torat Gavriel, 5 vol- 
umes (1910, 1925, 1926); Agudat Ezov (1924); Ginzei Margoliot 
Shir ha-Shirim ve-Rut (1921); and Ginzei Margoliot Kohelet 
ve-Eikhah (1925). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Hoffman, “The American Rabbinic Ca- 
reer of Rabbi Gavriel Zev Margolis” (M.A. Thesis, 1992); M.D. Sher- 
man, Orthodox Judaism in America: A Biographical Dictionary and 


Sourcebook (1996). 
[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


MARGOLIS, MAX LEOPOLD (1886-1932), U.S. biblical and 
Semitic scholar. Born in Russia, Margolis received a thorough 
training in Bible and Talmud as well as in modern sciences and 
languages in his native country and in Berlin. In 1889 he went 
to the United States. His first field of specialization was the 
text-criticism of the Talmud to which his dissertation was de- 
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voted. His earliest work reveals meticulous attention to detail, 
thorough mastery of the subject, rigorous application of the 
inductive method, and brilliance and solidity in the conclu- 
sions. At the end of his fellowship year at Columbia University, 
Margolis was invited by Hebrew Union College in Cincinnati 
to serve as assistant professor of Hebrew and biblical exegesis. 
During his incumbency he published his Elementary Textbook 
of Hebrew Accidence (1893), a succinct and original contribu- 
tion to Hebrew grammar and phonetics, as well as several 
works dealing with Reform Jewish theology. In 1897 he went 
to the University of California at Berkeley to teach Semitic 
languages and in 1905 returned to Hebrew Union College as 
professor of biblical exegesis. He resigned from Hebrew Union 
College in 1910, after he and other faculty members differed 
with the College president regarding educational philosophy 
and Zionism - Margolis was a strong Zionist. He went to Eu- 
rope to complete his work on his pioneering and still classic 
Manual of the Aramaic Language of the Babylonian Talmud, 
which appeared both in English and in German (1910). The 
Jewish Publication Society chose Margolis to be secretary of 
the Board of Editors and editor-in-chief of their new transla- 
tion of the Bible into English. To this major task he devoted 
himself until 1917. After the translation appeared, his mimeo- 
graphed Notes on the New Translation of the Holy Scriptures 
(1921), which served as the basis of the work, appeared in a 
tome of 646 pages for private circulation. When Dropsie Col- 
lege was opened in Philadelphia, Margolis became professor 
of biblical philology, a position he occupied from 1909 until 
his death. Two brief popular works The Story of Bible Trans- 
lations (1917) and The Hebrew Scriptures in the Making (1922) 
were never expanded into full-length scholarly treatments be- 
cause his energies were increasingly absorbed by his vision of 
a truly critical edition of the Septuagint. Choosing the Book 
of Joshua, he collated all the existing Greek manuscripts and 
by dint of minute and brilliant analysis established the princi- 
pal recensions of the Septuagint, which he called Palestinian, 
Egyptian, Syrian, Constantinopolitan, and Mixed. On the ba- 
sis of these he then recreated what he regarded as the original 
septuagintal text. While some scholars have differed with his 
underlying theory as to the nature of the Greek translation, The 
Book of Joshua in Greek (1931) is considered a work of brilliant 
scholarship. In the area of septuagintal studies, he also pub- 
lished scores of technical papers. In the field of biblical exege- 
sis he published a brief but valuable English commentary on 
Micah, Holy Scriptures with Commentary: Micah (1908), and 
Hebrew commentaries on Zephaniah and Malachi in the Ka- 
hana Bible Commentary Series (1930). The book by which he 
is perhaps most widely known is a one-volume A History of the 
Jewish People (1927, 1962”) written in collaboration with Alex- 
ander Marx. Within the confines of a single volume the mul- 
titude of details of nearly 40 centuries of Jewish history were 
compressed with conciseness, clarity, and completeness. More- 
over, the entire work is informed by a broad philosophic grasp 
of the subject, a rare balance and objectivity of treatment, and 
a warm love for the Jewish people and its heritage. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Gordis (ed.), Max Leopold Margolis: 
Scholar and Teacher (1952), includes an annotated bibliography of 
Margolis’ writings. 

[Robert Gordis] 


MARGOLIS-KALVARYSKI, HAIM (1868-1947), pioneer 
and administrator of Jewish settlement in Erez Israel. Born in 
the province of Suwalki (then Russian Poland) where his par- 
ents were landowners, Margolis-Kalvaryski was active from 
his youth in the *Hibbat Zion movement. After studying ag- 
riculture in Montpellier, France, he went in 1895 to Erez Israel 
and became the secretary of *Benei Moshe in Jaffa. He taught 
at the *Mikveh Israel Agricultural School and later worked at 
*Mishmar ha- Yarden on behalf of Baron Edmond de *Roths- 
child’s administration. In 1900 he became administrator of the 
settlements that the *Jewish Colonization Association (ICA) 
founded in Lower Galilee. Margolis-Kalvaryski established a 
training farm for the settlers at Sejera and brought over Rus- 
sian peasant families who had converted to Judaism. Between 
1901 and 1905, Margolis-Kalvaryski founded the settlements 
Sejera (*Ilaniyah), *Yavneel, *Kefar Tavor, Beit Gan, and 
*Menahemiyyah. In 1906 he was appointed manager of the 
settlements in Upper Galilee. 

In 1913 he and Nahum *Sokolow met Arab leaders in Da- 
mascus to try to reach an understanding between them and 
the Zionist Movement. During World War 1 he defended the 
settlers imprisoned and persecuted by the Turks and helped 
establish collective settlements including *Ayyelet ha-Shahar, 
*Tel Hai, *Mahanaim, and *Kefar Giladi. In 1920 Margo- 
lis-Kalvaryski negotiated with the short-lived Arab govern- 
ment in Damascus and attempted to save the settlements in 
Upper Galilee from attacks through negotiations with local 
Arab leaders. He became manager of the Ica setttlements in 
northern Palestine, a member of the Palestine Government 
Advisory Council, and a member of the Va’'ad Le'ummi (until 
1929). Between 1923 and 1927 he was head of the Arab Bureau 
of the Zionist Executive and between 1929 and 1931 headed the 
joint bureau for Arab affairs of the *Jewish Agency Executive 
and the Vaad Le’ummi. 

Margolis-Kalvaryski saw Erez Israel as a common home- 
land for Jews and Arabs belonging to a Middle East federa- 
tion. He was a founder of *Berit Shalom and similar groups 
which sought to reach agreement with the Arabs. In his later 
years he opposed official Zionist policy, which, in his opin- 
ion, was not sufficiently active in this direction. He wrote on 
Arab-Jewish relations in Sheifoteinu, 2, 3 (1931-33) and in 
Beayot ha-Zeman (1948). The moshav Margaliyyot in Upper 
Galilee is named after him. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Beayot ha-Zeman, no. 27 (1947); A. Ever-Ha- 
dani, Ha-Hityashevut ba-Galil ha-Tahton (1955), 18-162; M. Smilan- 
sky, Mishpahat ha-Adamah, 3 (1954), 176-84. 

[Yehuda Slutsky] 


MARGOSHES, SAMUEL (1887-1968), Yiddish journalist, 
editor, and Zionist leader. Born in Galicia, he early joined the 
Zionist movement, and immigrated to the United States in 
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1905. From the Jewish Theological Seminary he received his 
rabbinical degree in 1910 and later a doctorate in Hebrew liter- 
ature. From Columbia University he received his doctorate in 
philosophy. After engaging in various communal, educational, 
and relief activities before, during, and after World War 1, he 
began his long association with the New York Yiddish daily 
The Day in 1922. He served as editor (1926-42), English col- 
umnist, and commentator on Jewish events. 

Margoshes espoused the causes both of Zionism and of 
Diaspora Jewry. For him the survival and growth of the Jewish 
people everywhere were of prime importance. The strengthen- 
ing of the State of Israel, while a necessary means to achieve 
this objective, was for him not an end in itself. Hence, he 
emphasized the need for Yiddish as well as Hebrew, and the 
building of an American center of Judaism as well as the Israel 
center, both interdependent and influencing each other's de- 
velopment, economically, politically, and spiritually. As vice 
president of the Zionist Organization of America, he partici- 
pated in World Zionist congresses and served on the Zionist 
General Council for many years. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 2 (1927), 326-8; LNYL, 5 
(1963), 487-90; S. Kahan, Meksikaner Viderklangen (1951), 176-9. 

[Sol Liptzin] 


MARGOULIES, BERTA (O’Hare; 1907-1996), U.S. sculp- 
tor. Margoulies was born in Lubitz, Poland. The artist’s early 
life was marked by frequent emigration: to Belgium shortly 
before its invasion by Germany in World War 1, to Holland, 
and then to England. She went to the U.S. in 1921, graduating 
from Hunter College in 1927. In 1928, she received a fellow- 
ship from the Gardner Foundation in Boston, which enabled 
her to travel to Paris for two years of study at the Académie 
Julien and Académie Calorossi; she also studied at the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts for a brief period. In 1931, she returned to 
New York City; she supported herself as a social worker while 
opening an art studio and taking classes at the Art Students 
League. The New Deal offered Margoulies many opportunities 
to further her career: she completed a head of Andrew Jackson 
for the Works Progress Administration and received a com- 
mission from the Treasury Section of Fine Arts for Postman, 
1691-1775 (1936), an historically accurate aluminum statue for 
the Washington, D.c., Post Office Building. Margoulies’ and 
sculptor Concetta Scaravaglione’s Railway Mail form part of 
ten aluminum figures positioned in the entrance lobby to the 
building. In addition, Margoulies sculpted Woman and Deer 
for the 1939 New York World's Fair garden court. With funds 
provided by the U.S. Treasury Department, Margoulies com- 
pleted a painted plaster relief entitled Stillman Foote Acquires 
Homestead of John Harrington for the Canton, Ohio, Post Of- 
fice in 1939. The following year, the artist fashioned Tomato 
Sculpture, a wall-mounted terracotta sculpture commissioned 
for the Monticello, Arkansas, Post Office. In the composition, 
male and female figures work side by side to cultivate and har- 
vest tomatoes, a crop associated with Monticello. Margoulies’ 
sculptures, some fashioned of beaten lead and bronze, often 
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depicted human figures. Her simplification, stylization, and 
exaggeration of sculpted anatomy indicates her work's affin- 
ity with expressionism, especially that of Ernst Barlach, Kathe 
Kollwitz, Paula Mondersohn-Becker, and Jacques Lipschitz, 
among other artists. The gently smiling face of the sculpture 
Walnut Boy (1947) suggests early Greek sculpture, while the 
features of Young Girl (1936), especially her long nose and 
mask-like eyes, calls to mind Modigliani paintings of seated 
figures or Karl Schmidt-Rottloff’s Male Head (1917). Many of 
her pieces possess overtly social and political themes, such as 
the bronze sculpture Mine Disaster (1942), a loosely pyramidal 
shaped grouping of figures awaiting news about the fate of fa- 
thers, husbands, and brothers. She also completed many pieces 
with Jewish themes and motifs: Blessing Candles, Wailing Wall, 
and Promised Land, the latter depicting a figure reminiscent of 
Moses with arms upraised. Margoulies won an Avery Award 
from the Architectural League in 1937, another award from the 
Society of Arts and Letters in 1944, and a fellowship from the 
Guggenheim Foundation in 1946. She lived in New Jersey and 
Massachusetts. Margoulies’ work has been collected by the Des 
Moines Art Center, Whitney Museum of American Art, the 
Neuberger Museum, State University of New York, and Salis- 
bury University, Maryland, among other places. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Heller and N.G. Heller, North American 
Woman Artists of the Twentieth Century: A Biographical Dictionary 
(1995); C.S. Rubenstein, American Women Sculptors: A History of 
Women Working in Three Dimensions (1990). 


[Nancy Buchwald (2"4 ed.)] 


MARGULES, MAX (1856-1920), Austrian meteorologist. 
Born in Brody, Margules lectured in Vienna on mathemat- 
ics and physics from 1880 to 1882. His refusal to convert to 
Christianity blocked his academic advancement and he left 
the university to become secretary of the Central Institute 
of Meteorology in Vienna. He held this post for 24 years. In 
1906, still refusing to convert and disappointed with his lack 
of academic success under the Austro-Hungarian academic 
system, he retired on early pension. He left the field of meteo- 
rological research, set up a chemical laboratory in his home, 
and concentrated on independent research. The post-World 
War I inflation rendered his small pension insufficient to live 
on, and he died from malnutrition. 

Margules’ first group of writings dealt with the changes 
of barometric pressure and their diurnal double fluctuations 
due to inner oscillations and waves in the free atmosphere of 
the earth. The second group of writings dealt with the effect 
of hot and cold air masses on climate. In the 1890s, he orga- 
nized a network of closely spaced stations in a 60-kilometer 
circumference around Vienna, fitted with thermo-barographs. 
He showed the progress of the cold and hot waves of pressure 
and storms, and was able to arrive at an understanding of 
the phenomenon. In 1901 he showed that the kinetic energy 
in storms would have to be much greater in order to be pro- 
duced by the pressure gradient. His conclusion later replaced 
the accepted theory on the generation of winds. Margules 
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published his most important work on the energy of storms 
in 1903 (in Jahrbuch der Zentralanstalt fuer Metereologie und 
Geodynamik). Here he replaced “the energy of the storm” with 
the “potential energy of distribution of masses on the verti- 
cal plane” known as the Margules equation. This introduced a 
three-dimensional distribution of energy in place of the pre- 
viously accepted two-dimensional distribution. He stressed 
that the study of air masses in their space expansion led to an 
understanding of their movements and proved the impossi- 
bility of understanding the problem according to methods of 
surface barometers only. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.C. Poggendorff, Biographisch-literarisches 
Handwoerterbuch, 3 (1898); 4 (1904); 5 (1926); Wininger, Biog, s.v. 


Margulies, Max, includes bibliography. hbel] 
Dov Ashbe 


MARGULIES, EMIL (1877-1943), lawyer and Zionist leader. 
Born in Sosnowiec, Poland, Margulies became an ardent 
Zionist as a young man and, after his settlement in Bohemia, 
had a great share in the development of Zionism there and 
in the west Austrian district. At the Tenth Zionist Congress 
(1911), he submitted a new statute for the Zionist Movement. 
Throughout his life he was a “political” Zionist, and in 1923 
he was co-founder of the Radical Zionist Fraction (Demo- 
cratic Zionists), fighting against the enlargement of the *Jew- 
ish Agency by non-Zionists. Parallel to his Zionist activities, 
Margulies was one of the principal founders of the Czechoslo- 
vak “Jewish Party,” of which he became president for a time. 
He also actively participated in the work on international mi- 
nority problems and was a Jewish representative to the Con- 
gress of National Minorities. Margulies attained world re- 
nown through his action in the *Bernheim Petition. In 1939 
he settled in Palestine, where, together with some colleagues, 
he opened an office for legal advice. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Faerber, Dr. Emil Margulies (Ger., 1949); 


Tidhar, 4 (1950), 1680-81. 
[Oskar K. Rabinowicz] 


MARGULIES, SAMUEL HIRSCH (1858-1922), rabbi and 
scholar. Margulies was born at Brzezan in Galicia; he was a 
descendant of Rabbi Ephraim Zalman Margolioth. *Margulies 
laid the foundations of his talmudic-rabbinical knowledge at 
home. In 1878 he entered the university and the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary at Breslau. In 1883 he took a degree in Semitic 
Languages at the University of Leipzig. He served from 1885 to 
1887 as rabbi of the Congregation Newe Shalom in Hamburg; 
from 1887 until 1890 he was the rabbi of the congregation at 
Weilburg, in Hesse-Nassau. 

When in 1889 the Jewish community of Florence adver- 
tised in Jewish newspapers in Italy, France, and Germany that 
the position of chief rabbi was vacant, Margulies answered the 
call and he was appointed chief rabbi of Florence. Margulies’ 
dealings with the Jewish community of Florence were not too 
easy at the beginning. The community looked with a suspi- 
cious eye at the foreign rabbi with distinctive Zionist ideas. 
Nevertheless, his personal charm as well as his teaching abili- 
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Rabad (southern France, 12"* century), cited in the Tur (um 
290715), is that “just as the guardian is permitted to deposit 
the monies [of the estate] in the hands of a trustee for busi- 
ness purposes, he is also permitted to take them for his own 
business purposes and take the profit that the other person 
would have taken, provided however that he gave notice to 
that effect to the court.” 

However, the Tur (14 century) had reservations regard- 
ing this view, stating: “I think it inappropriate for him to take 
them [the monies] for business purposes, because it may lead 
to tale-bearing” (ibid). 

Rabad’s opinion was endorsed by the majority of the hal- 
akhic authorities (see ibid. 99). In his opinion, Justice Elon 
quotes the comments of R. Joseph *Caro (Spain, 16 century) 
in Bet Yosef, related to the aforementioned view of the Tur: “As 
to the opinion of our Teacher of blessed memory that it is in- 
appropriate for him to take them [the monies] for business 
purposes because it may lead to tale-bearing, this fear has no 
basis, inasmuch as he informed the court accordingly.’ Justice 
Elon went on to cite R. Moses *Isserles (Rema; Poland, 16 
century — Sh. Ar., HM 290:8). 

Concluding its discussion of Jewish Law, the Court 
stated: 


From all of the above it follows that, according to the [Tur] it is 
forbidden for the executor to personally conclude any transac- 
tion with the estate assets, even if he informed the court. This, 
despite the fact that the court’s approval of the case would ob- 
viate the suspicion that the estate's interest would be prejudiced 
due to a possible conflict of interests on the executor’s part. 
Nonetheless, the situation may still give rise to “tale-bearing,” 
and as such “it is inappropriate.” But according to the major- 
ity of authorities, among them R. Joseph Caro and the Rema 
[whose combined rulings comprise the Shulhan Arukh] this sus- 
picion is too remote to warrant consideration, and if the court 
approved the transaction concluded by the executor with the 
estate assets, even if for his own purposes, then he is permit- 
ted to do so (ibid.). 


Relying on the above, Justice Elon ruled that the validity of 
the transaction between the executor and the estate under his 
management is contingent upon the court's prior approval. In 
the absence of such approval, the transaction is subject to the 
court’s judicial review, which requires the court to “examine 
the nature and the essence of the transaction from the per- 
spective of the respondent's best interests” (ibid., 101). 

It is interesting to note some other comments made in 
the judgment (ibid., 97) regarding the interpretation of the law 
in accordance with Jewish Law: “I find support for this in the 
laws of estate management set out in the Jewish law. Section 
150 of the Palestine Order in Council (the British Mandate leg- 
islation that predated Israeli Law) declared that, when there 
was no conflicting provision in the law itself, the Succession 
Law should be interpreted first and foremost in accordance 
with the sources of Jewish Law, thereby establishing its inde- 
pendence from $46 of the aforementioned Order in Council.” 
Indeed, this was also the position of the authors of the Bill, 
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who attested that the Bill was based inter alia “on Jewish Law, 
which is one of the central assets of our national culture, and 
we should renew it and continue it... We regard Jewish Law as 
being the main, but not the only or binding source ... regard- 
ing the substance of the rules, we attempted wherever possible 
to anchor our proposal in Jewish Law” (from the introduc- 
tion to the Explanatory Note to the Bill of the Succession Law, 
Ministry of Justice, Tammuz 5712 - 1952, 6-7). 

Another case in which the Supreme Court ruled in ac- 
cordance with the guardianship rules of Jewish Law was the 
Nagar case (st 1/81 Nagar v. Nagar, 38 (1) PD 365). Sitting as a 
Special Tribunal, the Supreme Court was required to decide a 
question of jurisdiction involving the respective powers of the 
civil court, on the one hand, and the rabbinical court, on the 
other, which has jurisdiction in matters of personal status, in- 
cluding guardianship (when both parties gave their consent). 
The civil court ruled that issue of determination of the minors’ 
education, being disputed by the divorced couple, is within 
its exclusive jurisdiction. Accordingly, it nullified the ruling 
of the rabbinical court on this matter, notwithstanding the 
agreement between the parties, which conferred jurisdiction 
to the rabbinical court. The civil court relied on the argument 
that “In fact, halakhah does not recognize the institution of 
guardianship in matters concerning minors, within the mean- 
ing of the Legal Capacity and Guardianship Law. Guardian- 
ship under Jewish Law exists exclusively with respect to assets, 
and in relation to a fatherless orphan, and in an exceptional 
case when the father is alive but caused a depreciation of the 
minor's assets.” Relying on this assumption, the District Court 
concluded that “in our case the rabbinical court did not adju- 
dicate the question of education as a derivative of guardian- 
ship, but rather as a parental right - the father’s right under 
the halakhah to fulfill the commandment of teaching Torah” 
(390-391 of judgment). As such, the matter does not fall within 
the jurisdiction of the rabbinical court. 

The Supreme Court (Justice Elon) clarified that the con- 
cept of guardianship in Jewish jurisprudence is a general one, 
which encompasses both guardianship by appointment and 
natural guardianship, by virtue of parenthood: 


The central principle in Jewish Law governing the laws of 
guardianship of children — of any child - derives from the ba- 
sic rule that the court is the father of all orphans (Git. 37a; Bk, 
37a). This rule applies to every minor and child, and not just 
to orphans (Teshuvot, Radbaz, §$263, 360; Shaarei Uziel, 1: $§4, 
126). Both the parents and any person appointed as guardian 
of the children serve as quasi-representatives of the court, by 
virtue of its authority, and in accordance with its instructions, 
both in concern for the child’s health and welfare, in the pro- 
tection of his property and assets, all in accordance with the 
meta-principle of the child’s best interests. A similar summary 
of these aspects is provided in the work of the late chief rabbi, 
and president of the Rabbinical Court, Rabbi Ben-Zion *Ouz- 
iel, (Shaarei Uziel, pt. 1): 

This is the basis and purpose of guardianship in Israel, 
which is conferred to the judges of Israel and their courts. The 
guardianship of the court is the source of the guardianship of 
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MARGUL-SPERBER, ALFRED 


ties soon established him as the undisputed spiritual leader of 
Florence's Jewish community. 

When in 1899 the *Collegio Rabbinico Italiano was 
transferred to Florence, Margulies became its head, and thus 
trained several generations of Italian Jewish spiritual leaders. 
Altogether he did much to revive Jewish life and conscious- 
ness in Italy and to foster contacts between Italian and other 
European Jewries. He founded Rivista Israelitica in 1904, the 
learned journal of his seminary (1904-15), and was one of 
the initiators of the weekly Settimane Israelitica (later named 
Israel). Margulies also established several charitable institu- 
tions in Florence. 

Margulies published several essays in Berliner’s Magazin 
and in the Monatsschrift; he wrote Saadja Alfajimi’s Arabische 
Psalmen-Uebersetzung, published at Breslau in 1884, an edi- 
tion of Saadiah’s Arabic translation of the Psalms from a Mu- 
nich manuscript with German translation and commentary; 
From his German period there are also Zwei Pesach-Predigten, 
published at Frankfurt-on-the-Main in 1888, and Dichter und 
Patriot, on the life and work of D. Levi, published at Treves in 
1896. His later writings include “Schwertlied Ezechiels” (also 
in Hebrew, in Scripta Universitatis... Hierosolymitanarum..., 
1(1923)); articles in his own (Rivista Israelitica) and other pe- 
riodicals; and volumes of sermons, among them Discorsi Sacri 
(1891, repr. 1956). An autobiographical note appeared in his 
Discorsi e Scritti vari (1923). 

Margulies was a leading advocate of the 1920 “Jewish 
Commune” experiment in Florence, which caused disagree- 
ments between Zionists and non-Zionists Jews. Margulies 
died on Purim day, 1922, while he was talking to the children 
of the Jewish School. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Disegni, in: L. Jung (ed.), Guardians of 
Our Heritage (1958), 447 ff; J.M. Pacifici, in: L. Jung (ed.), Men of the 
Spirit (1964), 645 ff. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Celata, “Cinquanta 
anni dalla scomparsa di S.H. Margulies,” in: RMI, 38:4 (1972), 195-221; 
L. Viterbo, “La nomina del Rabbino Margulies,” in: RM1, 60 (1993), 
67-89. 

[Umberto (Moses David) Cassuto / Samuele Rocca (2™4 ed.)] 


MARGUL-SPERBER, ALFRED (1898-1967), German au- 
thor, translator, journalist. Margul-Sperber grew up in a Ger- 
man assimilated family in Bukovina. After World War 1, dur- 
ing which his family fled to Vienna, Margul-Sperber went to 
Paris and New York (1920-24). Returning to Bukovina, he 
started to work as journalist for the Czernowitzer Morgenb- 
latt, soon becoming an important figure in the literary circles 
of Czernowitz and Vienna. In 1934 he published Gleichnisse 
der Landschaft, the first of 14 volumes of poetry which made 
him widely known not only for his description of the (sym- 
bolic) landscape of Bukovina, but also, especially later, as a 
political writer, with such poems as “Der Neger Jessy Owens 
U.S.A. er laeuft den olympischen Weltrekord, Fackellaeufer” 
(1936) and “Gespraech mit einem Kind. Aus Hitlerdeutsch- 
land 1936” (1941), in which he criticized racism and Nazism. 
In 1940 Margul-Sperber fled from Soviet troops to Bucharest. 
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As a leftist intellectual he was highly regarded after 1945 in Ro- 
mania, writing in the style of social realism. Poems like “Auf 
den Namen eines Vernichtungslagers” (ca. 1959), “Aus dun- 
kelsten Tagen, Der Tod Mosis,” and “Nach einer chassidischen 
Sage and Das Ostermahl” (1941) reflect the Holocaust. At the 
same time, Margul-Sperber was a promoter of young Ger- 
man Jews writing in German like Rose *Auslaender and Paul 
*Celan, whom he influenced in his early work. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Kittner, in: Alfred Margul-Sperber, Ge- 
heimnis und Verzicht (1975), 589-614; B. Rosenthal, in: Bulletin des 
Leo Baeck Instituts, 68 (1984), 41-58; P. Motzan, in: A. Schwob (ed.), 
Die deutsche Literaturgeschichte Ostmittel- und Suedosteuropas von 
der Mitte des 19. Jahrhunderts bis heute (1992), 119-36; S.P. Scheichl, 
in: Suedostdeutsche Vierteljahresblaetter 47 (1998), 219-26. 


[Andreas Kilcher (24 ed.)] 


MARHAB AL-YAHUDI IBN AL-HARITH (4d. 629), war- 
rior of Arabia, renowned for his courage. His family is said 
to have been of Himyarite origin and several other members 
gained fame as warriors. They were mentioned by many Mus- 
lim historians, and were noted for their outstanding courage. 
Marhab’s two brothers, al-Harith and Yasir, distinguished 
themselves in the *Khaybar war against *Muhammad. Zaynab, 
a woman famous in Islam, who attempted to poison Muham- 
mad to avenge the death of her husband, father and uncle in 
that war, was also a member of the family. Arab sources refer 
to him as Marhab al-Yahtidi (Marhab the Jew), omitting men- 
tion of his father’s name. The references to the woman Zaynab 
are somewhat confused. One source states that al-Harith was 
“Zaynabss father and Marhab’s brother” (al-Maqrizi, 1:314). The 
same source, however, refers to Zaynab as “Zaynab the Jew- 
ess, al-Harith’s daughter, and Marhab’s sister” Marhab and his 
brother, Yasir, both composed poetry in the rajaz meter. Arab 
historians and biographers of Muhammad state that Marhab 
died in a duel during one of the battles at Khaybar. The story, 
as preserved by the ninth-century historians al-Waqidi and 
Ibn Hisham, states that, during the siege by Muslim forces of 
one of the Khaybar fortresses, Marhab threw a heavy mill- 
stone over the walls of the fort, killing Mahmid ibn Maslama. 
His cousin Ali ibn Abu Talib promptly challenged Marhab’s 
brother to a duel and killed him. Marhab, singing an urjiza 
(poem in rajaz meter), then came to avenge his brother’s blood 
and met Mahmid ibn Maslama’s brother, Muhammad ibn 
Maslama. In the duel Marhab’s sword stuck in his adversary’s 
shield and Mihammad then struck Marhab a mortal blow. 
Marhab’s second brother, Yasir, was also killed in a duel, while 
Zaynab’s husband fell in battle. The distraught Zaynab, having 
lost her husband and her brothers, attempted to poison Mu- 
hammad in revenge, but he was saved by his foresight. There 
are conflicting traditions as to whether Muhammad had Za- 
ynab killed, or released her after her conversion to Islam. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.P. Coussin de Perceval, Essai sur l’histoire 
des Arabes..., 3 (Paris, 1847), 195-8; Graetz, Hist, 3 (1894), 82-84; 
Ibn Hisham, Abd el-Malik, Kitab Sirat Rasil Allah, Das Leben Mu- 


hammeds, ed. by FE. Wuestenfeld (1859), 670-1; Ibn Saad, Kitab al- 
Tabaqat al-Kabir... Biographien Muhammeds..., ed. by J. Horovitz, 
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2 pt. 1 (1909), 80-81; al-Waqidi, The Kitab al-Maghdzi, ed. Marsden 
Jones, 2 (London, 1966), 645, 653-4; al-Maqrizi, Ahmad ibn Ali, Imta‘ 
al-Asma‘, ed. Mahmud M. Shakir, 1 (Cairo, 1941), 187, 311-16, 321-2; 
al-Diyarbakri, Hussein ibn Muhammad, Ta’rikh al-Khamis..., (Cairo, 
1283 H. (1866 C.E.)), 11, 50-3; al-Halabi Ali ibn Burhan al-Din, Insan 
al-Uyiin, 3 (1320 AH, 1902 C.E.), 43-46; H.Z. Hirschberg, Yisrael ba- 


“Arav (1946), 55, 148, 251. 
[Shmuel Moreh] 


MARHESHVAN (Heb. }1W77/9), the post-Exilic name of 
the eighth month of the Jewish year, frequently shortened to 
Heshvan (Heb. 7Wn). Its pre-Exilic name is Bul (1 Kings 6:38). 
The name occurs in the Antiquities of Josephus, *Megillat 
Taanit, and later branches of rabbinic literature, but nowhere 
in the Bible. It is believed to be etymologically connected with 
Arahsammu, the Assyrian for “eighth month.” The zodiacal 
sign of this month is Scorpio. Like *Kislev, it consists of 29 or 
30 days in either common or leap years (see *Calendar). The 
1t of Marheshvan never falls on Sunday, Tuesday, or Friday. 
In the 20" century, Marheshvan, in its earliest occurrence, ex- 
tended from October 6** to November 4" (3*4), and, in its lat- 
est, from November 4'* to December 3" (24). Historic days in 
Marheshvan comprise: (1) 6" of Marheshvan, the marking of 
the blinding of King Zedekiah at the command of Nebuchad- 
nezzar (11 Kings 25:7), once observed as a fast (Meg. Ta‘an. 13); 
(2) 7 of Marheshvan, the commencement in Erez Israel of 
the Prayer for *Rain, inserted in the ninth benediction of the 
*Amidah prayer (Taan. 1:3); (3) 17** of Marheshvan, the com- 
mencement of the Flood (Gen. 7:11), and of a series of fasts 
by pious individuals in their intercession for rain in years of 
drought (Ta’an. 1:4); (4, 5, 6) 234, 256, and 27" of Marheshvan, 
formerly commemorative of the respective victories of the 
Hasmoneans and Pharisees over the Greeks, Samaritans, and 
Sadducees (Meg. Taan. 8). 

[Ephraim Jehudah Wiesenberg] 


MARI, one of the principal centers of Mesopotamia dur- 
ing the third and early second millennia B.c.z. The archaeo- 
logical and epigraphical discoveries there are of prime sig- 
nificance for the history of Mesopotamia and Upper Syria. 
The Akkadian-language documents from Mari date from 
the Old Babylonian period and are thus centuries earlier 
than those of the Hebrew Bible. However, the residents of 
Mari were western Semites, ultimately related to the Israelites 
and Arameans who first surface in the late second millen- 
nium but who are best known from the first. In consequence, 
although there is no demonstrable direct connection with 
the history of ancient Israel as was once thought (see * Gen- 
esis and *Patriarchs), there are numerous linguistic, cultural, 
and social data from Mari that aid us in the study of ancient 
Israel and the Bible. Mari (sometimes Maeri in the cunei- 
form sources) was located at Tell Hariri, at present some 1.5 
mi. (2.5 km.) west of the Euphrates, near Abu Kemal, around 
15 mi. (25 km.) north of the modern Syrian-Iraqi border. It 
was in an optimal position for contacts with the West and its 
location on the river artery, yet immediately adjacent to the 
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desert, was decisive in the shaping of its fortune and char- 
acter. 


A. Excavations and Discoveries 

The French excavations at Mari were instituted in 1933 under 
the direction of A. Parrot and exploration continued as regu- 
larly as the international situation allowed. The archaeologi- 
cal evidence indicates that Mari was founded in the fourth 
millennium B.c.£. at the very beginning of the Early Dynas- 
tic period (Ep 1), reaching a cultural-artistic peak during the 
first half of the third millennium B.c.z. Dating to this period 
(known as “Early Dynastic 11-111,” or “pre-Sargonic”) are a 
ziggurat and several sanctuaries: including a temple where 
the earliest list of the Mari pantheon was discovered, temples 
to Shamash, Ninhursag, and Ishtar, and the pair of temples of 
Ishtarat and Ninni-Zaza. In the latter three, there came to light 
many inscribed statues of local kings (such as Lamgi-Mari, 
Iku-Shamagan, and Iblul-I]), lesser royalty, and courtiers. 
Although Sumerian culture was predominant, the character 
of the cultic installations, the appearance of bearded figures 
in art, and especially the occurrence of particular divine and 
private names are all clearly indicative of a basic Semitic el- 
ement from earliest times, with Semitic rule there centuries 
before the rise of Akkad. 

Since 1964, the excavations have revealed two superim- 
posed palaces from pre-Sargonic times, most impressive in 
themselves, including a royal chapel with an earthen altar (cf. 
Ex. 20:24), the sacred tradition of which was preserved even 
in the Old Babylonian palace built there some 700 years later 
(see below). Within the palace complex, a jar came to light 
containing a “treasure” including a lapis lazuli bead with a vo- 
tive inscription mentioning Mesannepada, founder of the First 
Dynasty at Ur. This indicates a close contact between Mari and 
Ur at an early date, as do other finds from Mari, such as shell 
inlays essentially identical with those of the “Ur Standard” 
(war panel). The pre-Sargonic palace was destroyed either by 
Eannatum of Lagash (mid-25"" century B.c.E.) or, rather, by 
Lugal-zaggesi of Uruk (mid-24" century B.C.E.). 

After Sargon’s conquest, in the second half of the 24 
century B.Cc.E., Mari became a vassal city within the empire 
of Akkad; among the epigraphic evidence from this period 
are the names of two daughters of Naram-Sin, king of Ak- 
kad. In the final two centuries of the third millennium B.c.£., 
Mari was a sort of loose dependency of Third-Dynasty Ur, 
flourishing anew under (local) governors who bore the title 
Sakkanakku (eight of whom are known by name). Indeed, a 
ruler of Mari is known to have given his daughter in marriage 
to a son of Ur-Namma, king of Ur. 

The pre-eminence of Mari throughout the third mil- 
lennium B.c.E. is well reflected in epigraphic sources: in the 
Sumerian King List it appears as the seat of the tenth postdi- 
luvian dynasty; in the inscriptions of Eannatum mention is 
made of the penetration and repulse of forces from Mari as 
far south as Lagash; and it also appears in the inscriptions of 
Sargon and Naram-Sin of Akkad. At the close of the third mil- 
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The Near East in the Mari Age. 


lennium B.c.£., Ishbi-Irra, “a man of Mari, founded the Isin 
Dynasty and facilitated the collapse of the empire of Third- 
Dynasty Ur. After an obscure period of two centuries (from 
which several economic texts and 32 inscribed liver models 
are known), Mari reached its final period of glory in the 18" 
century under West Semitic rule. This latter was quashed by 
Hammurapi, king of Babylon, and Mari never regained its 
former position. 

In the 13 century, Tukulti-Ninurta 1 conquered the mea- 
ger settlement there and stationed a garrison in the city for a 
short time. The uppermost layer on the site dates to the Se- 
leucid-Roman period. 

In the second half of the second millennium B.c.£., Mari 
was still sufficiently important to be mentioned in the *Nuzi 
documents (horses and chariots were sent there), in recently 
found texts at *Ugarit (“Ishtar of Mari” in an alphabetic text, 
and in an epithet of another deity in a Hurrian text), and in 
the Egyptian geographical lists of Thutmosis 111 and proba- 
bly also of Ramses 111. The land of Mari appears in the neo- 
Assyrian geographical treatise describing Sargon’s Akkadian 
empire (on the basis of which WE. Albright identified Mari 
with Tell Hariri, long before the start of excavations there). 
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Finally, Mari is mentioned in a Greek itinerary, in the (Ara- 
maic) form Merrhan. 


THE OLD BABYLONIAN PALACE AND ROYAL ARCHIVES. The 
main discoveries at Mari are from the period of its domination 
by the West Semitic dynasties, in the last quarter of the 19 
century and the first half of the 18" century B.c.£. (according 
to the middle chronology; or 64 years later according to the 
low chronology). Several temples of this period were built over 
corresponding sanctuaries of pre-Sargonic times - the temples 
of Ishtar, Ninhursag, and Shamash; a temple of Dagan, also 
known as the “lions’ temple” (from bronze lions found flank- 
ing its entrance), was founded by the late third millennium 
B.C.E. This latter deity, the biblical *Dagon, held a prime posi- 
tion in the West Semitic pantheon, and at Mari bore the titles 
“King of the Land” and “Lord of all the Great Gods.” 

The outstanding architectural discovery from this period, 
however, is the royal palace - a structure of unparalleled mag- 
nificence and widespread fame in its time. This residence, en- 
larged successively by each of the West Semitic rulers at Mari, 
reached its zenith under Zimri-Lim, with an area of about 
eight acres and including over 300 chambers, corridors, and 
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courts. Besides the private quarters for the royal family and 
entourage, there are administrative offices, a scribal school, 
quarters for visiting dignitaries, a royal chapel, a throne room, 
and a reception chamber. Service areas included guard quar- 
ters, workshops, and storerooms. Special elegance was pro- 
vided in several halls and courts by multicolored frescoes de- 
picting chiefly ritual and mythological scenes, including an 
investiture of a king (Zimri-Lim?) in the presence of several 
deities. This ceremony takes place in an idealized garden, its 
trees guarded by “cherubim” and symbolically watered by four 
streams flowing from a single source — all reminiscent of the 
biblical Paradise story. Many of the figures in these murals are 
depicted as typical West Semites. 

The discovery of greatest impact on historical and biblical 
research comprises the more than 20,000 cuneiform tablets 
from the several archives in the palace (there was no library), 
written in the Babylonian language (see below). The original 
discovery has been supplemented since 1979 by fragments of 
a few thousand documents discovered by Margueron’s excava- 
tions. The earliest publication of the documents was begun by 
the Assyriologists G. Dossin (dean of the Mari epigraphers), 
M. Birot, J. Bottéro, Mme. M.L. Burke, A. Finet, J.R. Kupper, 
and the late G. Boyer and Ch.E Jean, mostly in the series Ar- 
chives royales de Mari (ARM). In the early years, the texts ap- 
peared in two parallel series, not necessarily at the same time: 
one containing cuneiform copies, and the other with translit- 
erations, French translations, brief notes, and some form of 
commentary or glossary. Thanks to computer printing tech- 
nology, the more recent publications often include hand copies 
and high-quality photographs alongside texts. The texts pub- 
lished so far (through ARM 29 (2005)) have shed much light 
on the administrative, economic, cultural, and political facets 
mainly of Upper Mesopotamia and Upper Syria in the 18" cen- 
tury B.C.E. — regions previously known only vaguely. 

The archives were found to be distinguished according 
to subject. The political-diplomatic archives include corre- 
spondence between the king of Mari and his agents, both at 
the palace and abroad, as well as with foreign potentates. They 
provide the earliest insight into the complexities of “suzerain- 
vassal” relationships, diplomatic protocol, and the fluctuating 
alliances and plots rampant in the Ancient Near East. A note- 
worthy class of letters is the unusually extensive women’s cor- 
respondence published, in ARM, 10, revealing the prominent 
role of women in activities of the realm. The outstanding case 
is that of Shibtu, Zimri-Lim’s queen (chief wife), who enjoyed 
the king’s utter confidence, representing his interests during 
his absence from the city and exercising considerable influ- 
ence in her own right. 

The majority of documents are economic or administra- 
tive in nature, dealing with the maintenance of the palace, offi- 
cial trade abroad, lists of goods, and rosters of persons in royal 
employ (such as a list of nearly 1,000 captives [?] from the 
Harran-Nahor region engaged in the manufacture of cloth- 
ing for the palace). Of a unique category are the some 1,300 
tablets containing lists of daily provisions for the palace, often 
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summarized by month. Though dealing only with “vegetarian” 
foodstuffs and beverages, they shed light on Solomon's “provi- 
sions for one day” and possibly also his monthly quantities (cf. 
1 Kings 4:22-23, 27 [5:2-3, 7]; cf. also Neh. 5:17-18). The royal 
table at Mari, known to have entertained hundreds of guests 
on occasion, was served by spacious kitchens — in one of which 
were found numerous molds for preparing fancy cakes some 
bearing animal and goddess motifs (cf. Jer. 44:19). 

Dozens of legal tablets were also found, mostly contracts 
concerning transactions and loans of silver or grain (ARM, 8), 
revealing that the palace served as a sort of exchange. Of ex- 
ceptional interest is an adoption contract which ensured the 
“primogeniture” of the “eldest” (i.e., first adopted) son, stipu- 
lating that he receive a double portion of the inheritance; this 
is in full accord with biblical law (cf. Deut. 21:15-17). 

‘The very few literary and religious compositions found 
at Mari include a lengthy Ishtar ritual in Babylonian, as well 
as six texts in Hurrian. That Hurrian was used occasionally in 
diplomatic correspondence is known from the only other tab- 
let at Mari in that language, a letter written to Zimri-Lim. 


B. Mari under West Semitic Rule 

The origins of the West Semitic, or “Amorite,” dynasties are 
shrouded in darkness, though there are clues pointing to 
North Syria for the local line at Mari. Thus, the theophoric 
name element-Lim (perhaps derived from the word for “folk,” 
“people”; cf. Ugaritic im and Heb. Leom) is found at both 
Aleppo, in the dynastic name Yarim-Lim, and Mari, in the 
royal names Yagid-Lim, Yahdun-Lim, and Zimri-Lim. It is 
also present in the name of Yashi-Lim, ruler of Tuttul (prob- 
ably the one at the mouth of the Balikh River), and Ibbit-Lim, 
ruler of Ebla (probably Tell Mardikh), both several generations 
earlier than the above. Furthermore, the title “king of Mari, 
Tuttul, and the land of Hana” was borne by both Yahdun-Lim 
(Disc Inscription) and Zimri-Lim (cf. a fragmentary inscrip- 
tion from Terqa, between Tuttul and Mari). And, indeed, the 
site of ancestor worship for both the local and the “Assyrian” 
dynasties at Mari lay at Terga, around 44 mi. (70 km.) to the 
northwest, at the mouth of the Khabur River. Hence, the im- 
mediate origin of the West Semitic rulers at Mari would ap- 
pear to be in the Terqa region. 


THE REIGN OF YAHDUN-LIM. ‘The historical figure of Yag- 
gid-Lim, founder of the local dynasty at Mari, is vague, and 
none of his records have been found, though there is a seal 
of one Qisti-Iliba who calls himself servant of Yaggid-Lim 
(RIME 4: E.4.6.7). Nor have many tablets from the reign of his 
son, Yahdun-Lim, been published, though in 1965 an archive 
of some 300 of his economic texts came to light. It is known, 
however, that Yahdun-Lim was able to stabilize his kingdom, 
establishing his dominance over the entire Middle Euphrates 
region, as is evident from the dozen known year-formulas 
and especially the two extant royal inscriptions from his reign 
(RIME E4.6.8; E4.6.8.1). 

The shorter inscription (the “Disc Inscription”) relates 
that Yahdun-Lim fortified Mari and Terga, founded a fortress 
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on the desert fringe (naming it after himself - Dur-Yahdun- 
Lim), and laid out an extensive irrigation system (boasting that 
“T did away with the water bucket in my land”). The other text, 
the Foundation Inscription of the Shamash temple, is a splen- 
did literary composition relating his campaign to the Mediter- 
ranean coast and the “Cedar and Boxwood Mountain,” where 
he obtained several types of choice wood, “and made known 
his might.” However, this was probably only a passing episode 
and not a lasting conquest. Thirty-five economic texts pub- 
lished in 1970 are dated by two year-formulas for one Sumu- 
Yamam, an obscure character who ruled at Mari either before 
or after Yahdun-Lim. Also elusive is his kinship — whether to 
the local dynasty or otherwise - for the few other references to 
him, such as ina “letter to a god” (ARM, 1, 3), are inconclusive. 
This same letter also reveals the assassination of Yahdun-Lim 
(or Sumu-Yamam) in a court conspiracy, much to the benefit 
of Shamshi-Adad, scion of a rival West Semitic dynasty, who 
established himself in Assyria, swiftly gaining control over 
large portions of Mesopotamia. 


THE ASSYRIAN INTERREGNUM. Yahdun-Lim’s removal fa- 
cilitated a take-over by Shamshi-Adad, who installed his son, 
Yasmah-Adad, as viceroy at Mari. Under his father’s tutelage, 
Yasmah-Adad reorganized the local administration, cultivated 
ties with neighboring lands, and secured his flank against 
marauding nomads. Though his brother Ishme-Dagan, upon 
succeeding to the throne of Assyria, promised to maintain the 
protective policy of their father, Yasmah-Adad was left adrift 
only three or four years later, when he was defeated by Esh- 
nunna, a West Semitic kingdom beyond the Tigris. Altogether, 
Assyrian control of Mari lasted some 20 years. 


THE KINGDOM OF ZIMRI-LIM. ‘Thus, the stage was set for 
the advent of Zimri-Lim, the son of Yahdun-Lim, who in the 
interim had lived in exile under the wing of Yarim-Lim, king 
of Yamhad (capital, Aleppo). Yarim-Lim, who had become 
Zimri-Limss father-in-law, was most instrumental in restor- 
ing him to the throne of Mari. Thirty-two year-formulas are 
known for Zimri-Lim’s reign - though many of them may have 
been alternate designations for the same year, for (chronologi- 
cally) he cannot have ruled for so long a period. Zimri-Lim’s 
reign, during the tumultous interval between Assyria’s decline 
and the rise of the empire of Hammurapi, marks Mari at its 
apogee. It is this period which is best represented by the ar- 
chives found at Mari which provide a thorough insight into the 
organization of the kingdom. Interestingly, several of Zimri- 
Lim’s letters have been found in the royal archives at Tell el- 
Rimah (between the Upper Khabur and the Tigris), probably 
to be identified with the city of Karana, mentioned in the 
Mari correspondence. Mari had become a principal political 
force in Mesopotamia, alongside Babylon, Larsa, Eshnunna, 
Qatna, and Yamhad (as is known from a contemporary politi- 
cal report). Relying heavily on his diplomatic cunning, Zimri- 
Lim developed an elaborate intelligence system - within his 
sphere of influence and beyond it. Frequent alliances, as with 
Yamhad and Babylon, were designed to meet the danger 
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of the moment - e.g., now against Eshnunna, then against 
Elam. His military endeavors were directed mainly against 
the hostile tribal federation of the Yaminites (the previously 
subdued Hanean tribes were already in his service; for both, 
see below). This political situation crystallized hand in hand 
with the development of economic ties branching out as far 
as the island of Dilmun (in the Persian Gulf), Elam (in the 
east), Arrapha and Shusharra (in southern Kurdistan), Cap- 
padocia (in the north), Phoenicia and Palestine (in the west), 
and even Kaptara (Crete, in the Mediterranean). Indeed, tolls 
from caravan and riverine trade were one of Zimri-Lim’s prin- 
cipal sources of income. This golden age at Mari came to an 
abrupt end, however, when Hammurapi turned on his former 
ally and conquered the city in his 324 year, during the con- 
solidation of his empire (in 1759 B.c.E. - middle chronology; 
or 1695 B.C.E. — low chronology). Two years later he ordered 
the razing of the city to the ground. 


MARI AND THE WEST. Mari was bound closely with the lands 
to the west - Syria, and even northern Palestine - in economy, 
politics, culture, religion, and ethnic background. Already 
noted were the ties between the local dynasty at Mari and that 
of the kingdom of Yamhad; Zimri-Lim’s queen, Shibtu, was 
from Aleppo and he appears to have held land there, which 
was either a patrimony or received as a dowry. Similarly, the 
rival Assyrian dynasty at Mari secured political ties in the west 
through the marriage of Yasmah-Adad to a princess from Qa- 
tna, Yamhad’s southern adversary. Another form of contact 
with the west is the already-mentioned campaign by Yahdun- 
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Lim and the later expedition by Shamshi-Adad to the Levant. 
Zimri-Lim is also known to have visited various places in the 
west: Yamhad, where he had presented a statue to “Adad the 
great god of Aleppo,’ and Ugarit, where he was accompanied 
by a select bodyguard (sabum behru; see below). 

The region farther southwest is only sparingly mentioned 
in the Mari archives, but references are found to Byblos on the 
Phoenician coast and the land of Amurru in southern Syria 
(the Apum of the Mari texts is most probably only that in the 
Khabur region, and not the one around Damascus, known 
from the contemporary Egyptian Execration Texts and vari- 
ous later sources). In northern Palestine, Hazor is noted sev- 
eral times in the Mari archives as the destination of diplomatic 
and economic emissaries. In one instance, emissaries passing 
through Mari are on their way to Yamhad, Qatna, and Hazor, 
and a fourth place whose name is broken (the traces in ARM, 
6, 23:23 may perhaps be restored to read “Megiddo,” rather 
than “Egypt” as is sometimes proposed, which surprisingly 
does not appear in the Mari archives). In an economic docu- 
ment, Aleppo, Qatna, and Ugarit are listed, alongside Hazor 
(“Ibni-Adad, king of Hazor”) and Laish (“Waritaldu at Laish,” 
the later Dan north of Hazor), as destinations of large con- 
signments of tin, a commodity of major importance among 
the exports to the west (it being alloyed with copper to pro- 
duce bronze). On the other side of the ledger, Mari imported 
from the west horses and fine woods (from the Qatna region), 
various precious vessels of Syrian and “Cretan” style, Cypriot 
copper, fabrics, and garments (especially from Aleppo and 
Byblos), and large quantities of foodstuffs, such as honey, 
wine, and olive oil. 


C. Mari and the Bible 

The Mari documents bear indirectly upon Israelite history 
geographically; the “patriarchal homeland” (Aram-Naharaim, 
so called at a later date) lay within Mari’s horizons; ethnic- 
linguistically, the Hebrews were of the same West Semitic (or 
Amorite) stock as that strongly manifest at Mari (see above); 
and sociologically, for the descriptions of tribalism comprise 
the most extensive insight into the nomadic and settled phases 
of the Israelite tribes. 


1. PATRIARCHAL HOMELAND. ‘The cities of Harran and Na- 
hor (cuneiform Nahir), in the Upper Balikh Valley - which 
figure in the Bible as ancestral habitats of the Patriarchs - are 
well documented as important dependencies controlled by 
governors from Mari (one of whom, Itur-asdu at Nahor, is the 
subject of ARM, 14). Both cities were foci of tribal foment: at 
the temple of Sin in Harran, a treaty between the “kings” of 
Zalmaqum and the Yaminites was sworn against Mari; while 
at Nahor reinforcements had often to be called in to quell local 
uprisings inflamed by the *Habiru. Alongside the West Semitic 
peoples in this region was a considerable Hurrian element 
(note the typically Hurrian name of King Adalshenni, who 
at one time gained control over Nahor), which may well have 
left an imprint upon the initial ethnic and cultural composi- 
tion of the Hebrews. The picture revealed in the Mari archives, 
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of far-reaching tribal migrations (such as those of Yaminite 
groups) and caravan conditions between the Euphrates re- 
gion and Syria-Northern Palestine, provides an analogy for 
the biblical narratives of the patriarchal wanderings between 
Aram-Naharaim and Canaan. 


2. ETHNO-LINGUISTIC AFFINITIES — THE WEST SEMITIC 
1p1oM. Evidence for the West Semitic (or *Amorite) origin 
of the majority of the people figuring in the Mari documents 
is revealed in the onomasticon (name-stock) and specific lin- 
guistic features of the Mari dialect. Many of the hundreds of 
proper names known from the Mari texts are paralleled in the 
Bible, especially in the patriarchal narratives and the Exodus- 
Conquest cycle, which demonstrate a strong archaizing ten- 
dency. At Mari, where Yahweh was unknown, these names oc- 
cur often with (other) theophoric (god-bearing) components; 
e.g., Jacob and Ishmael - i.e., haqba-hammu/-ahim/ etc. and 
Yasmah-El/-Adad/-Ba‘al/ etc. The names of the Israelite tribes 
of *Levi and *Benjamin also seem to have their parallels. Thus, 
the tribal designation at Mari, pumu.mES-yamin(a), “Yami- 
nites,” bears the same connotation as Benjamin - “son(s) of 
the South,’ i.e., southerners, and it is preferable to render the 
logogram for “sons” as West Semitic bini-yamina a form con- 
veniently homophonic with the Hebrew Binyamin. The West 
Semitic imprint on the standard Old Babylonian (oB) dialect 
of the Akkadian language in use at Mari is evident to a certain 
extent in phonology, morphology, syntax, and, especially, vo- 
cabulary. The lack of terms in o8 for certain specific features 
in the society and way of life of the population of the Mari 
region necessitated the frequent adoption of West Semitic 
expressions in the shape of either Akkadian words employed 
in new, West Semitic connotations or out-and-out loanwords 
from the West Semitic - words well represented in biblical 
Hebrew (often in exalted language, as also at Mari). Besides 
the linguistic yield, a comparative study of the West Semitic 
loanwords at Mari and their Hebrew cognates may broadly 
illuminate the nature of the societies involved. Thus, a list of 
such lexical items would include the following: 

Geographical terms - hamqum = Hebrew ‘emeg, “val- 
ley”; k/qasum = Hebrew qazeh, “(desert) frontier”; hen (as 
a place-name) = Hebrew ‘ayin, “spring”; points of the com- 
pass — aqdamatum = Hebrew gedem, “east”; aharatum = He- 
brew ahar, ahor, “west”; north and south were preserved in the 
tribal names Dumu.mES-simal = Hebrew semol, and puMu. 
MES-yamina = Hebrew yamin; fauna — ha(ya)rum =Hebrew 
‘ayir, “donkey foal”; hazzum = Hebrew ez, “goat”; higlum = He- 
brew gel, “calf” (referring to a zoomorphic vessel at Mari); 
flora — suhrum = Hebrew seorah, “barley”; himrum = Hebrew 
hemer, “a fermented drink”; military terms — be(h)rum = He- 
brew bahur, “(select) trooper”; bazahatum, “military outpost” 
(cf. Heb. root bz‘); sag/qbum, “guard” (later Heb. zaqif?); note 
perhaps madarum = later Hebrew mador (?), “dwelling place”; 
mas/skabum = Hebrew mishkav, “a lodging”; probably sab- 
lum = Hebrew sevel, “corvée”; and yagatum = Hebrew yagon, 
“sorrow.” 
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A series of West Semitic terms is also found for tribal or- 
ganization and institutions (see below, Nos. 3 and 4), which 
were quite foreign to contemporary Mesopotamia and there- 
fore found no adequate means of expression in the pure Baby- 
lonian lexicon; cf., e.g., the set of terms for various tribal units: 
gayum = Hebrew goy; hibrum = Hebrew hever; and perhaps 
ummatum = Hebrew uw'ummah. West Semitic verbs unknown 
in standard Babylonian Akkadian but with cognates in biblical 
Hebrew include the following: hakiim, “to wait”; halim, “to be 
ill’; harasum, “to be silent”; nahdlum, “to inherit, apportion’; 
naqamum, “to avenge” (only in personal names); qatalum, “to 
kill”; Sapdtum, “to judge, govern” (and see below). 


3. PATRIARCHAL TRIBAL SOCIETY. The Mari archives pro- 
vide the most abundant and fruitful source material con- 
cerning West Semitic tribes of any Ancient Near Eastern 
source — shedding invaluable light on Israelite tribal society, 
its structure and organization, as well as its institutions. The 
wide range of the tribes mentioned at Mari - from fully no- 
madic to fully sedentary - and their confrontation with the 
indigenous population, bear directly upon an understanding 
of the gradual process of the Israelite settlement in Canaan and 
their ensuing relationship with its inhabitants. The most re- 
vealing material at Mari concerns the broad tribal federations 
of the Haneans and Yaminites. The former were concentrated 
principally along the Middle Euphrates and comprised an ap- 
preciable segment of the general population (and of the army) 
of Mari. Indeed, the Middle Euphrates region became known 
as the “land of Hana,’ and “Hana” was applied also to a type 
of soldier and a kind of wool. The name, which was basically 
gentilic, also came to denote in general the generic concept 
of a (semi-) nomad; it seems to be in this sense that Zimri- 
Lim was called “king of the Haneans,’ in parallel to “king of 
the Akkadians” - which together reflect the two main popu- 
lation strata, seminomadic and indigenous sedentary (see be- 
low). The Yaminites were in general less settled and posed the 
greater threat in this period, both to the rest of the population 
and to the authorities. In their subtribes (Ubrabu, Amnanu, 
Yahruru, Yarihu, and the affiliated Rabbeans), they were dis- 
persed over a wide arc from the city of Sippar (and even as far 
south as Uruk) and the eastern banks of the Tigris around to 
the Khabur and the Balikh valleys up to the Euphrates bend, 
where their main concentration lay. In the west, they had 
crossed the Euphrates toward Mount Bisir (Jabal Bishri) and 
encroached upon the land of Amurru in southern Syria. Little 
mention is made in the Mari archives of the pumu.mMES-simall, 
the “sons of the north,’ who roamed the “upper country” in 
the Harran region, or of the Sutu, the fully nomadic tribe 
which appears more often in subsequent history. This latter 
ranged in the Syrian steppe and the Bishri mountains, raiding 
the adjacent oasis of *Tadmor (spelled Tadmer at Mari) on at 
least one occasion. The Mari archives are surprisingly silent 
on the “Amorites” as a definite tribal entity (though one refer- 
ence is made to a gayu Amurum as a sub-clan of the Haneans); 
in general, the designation (both spelled phonetically and in 
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the logogram MAR.TU) is restricted to the land of Amurru, 
far to the west, or to the military titles “great-of-Amurru” and 
“scribe-of-Amurru” (the latter only at Mari). 


Patterns of Settlement. The tribal society depicted in the Mari 
archives is essentially dimorphic, i.e., it encompasses both 
nomadic and urban modes, with their inherent distinctions 
and interactions, social as well as economic. Tribal groups 
would sometimes undergo a gradual process of sedentation, 
splitting into partly settled and partly nomadic factions (cf. 
ARM 8, 11), or leading a life of transhumance - in the steppe 
or desert in the grazing season and in urban bases during the 
“off” months. 

Depending on the stage of sedentation, the Haneans 
and Yaminites dwelt in towns and hamlets (both designated 
at Mari as alani, literally, “cities”; the term kaprum, “village,” 
is rare in this context) and engaged in urban-agricultural 
pursuits (as well as herding), or in temporary encampments 
(nawiim) and engaged in purely pastoral pursuits. At Mari, 
the standard Babylonian word nawim, “desert, uncultivated 
field,” or even “a savage,” took on the West Semitic conno- 
tation of a pastoral abode, precisely the connotation of the 
Hebrew naweh (primarily in poetic usage in the Bible). An 
illustration of this dual mode of life, is found in the distinc- 
tions Hana sa nawim, loosely, “steppe Haneans,’ and hibrum 
$a nawim, the nomadic faction of a partly settled clan (in this 
case, of Yaminites). 

Another type of settlement originating among no- 
madic and seminomadic populations was the hasarum (pl. 
hasiratum), which, rather than an enclosure for sheep or cat- 
tle (as usually assumed), denotes a dwelling place, as does the 
cognate Hebrew term hazerim, referring to settlements of the 
Ishmaelites, the Avvites, and the “sons of Kedar” (Gen. 25:16; 
Deut. 2:23; and Isa. 42:11 (cf. Jer. 49:33), respectively). 


Tribal Leadership. The Mari archives indicate that tribal lead- 
ership was in the hands of family heads (cf. the biblical bet-av, 
“family,” the basic unit of the patriarchal tribal organization), 
called abi bitim, “father of the household” (pl. at Mari abit 
bitim, a West Semitic form, equivalent to Heb. avot). The ac- 
tual tribal rulers were elevated from among these family heads, 
leading to the use of the term abi bitim for certain officials, 
and occasionally abi served as a synonym for “tribal chiefs,” 
e.g., abit hana and abit Idamaras. As in pre-monarchical Israel, 
the council of the “elders” (sibiiti) appears in the Mari docu- 
ments as a central institution, deciding on matters of war and 
peace, functioning in treaty making, and representing the tribe 
before the authorities. 

A capital role in the tribal organization, unknown out- 
side the Mari texts, is that of sugagum/suqdaqum (meaning 
unknown), whose function is somewhat vague. He may have 
been a sort of mukhtar, chief of a tribal unit or village ap- 
pointed (or at least approved) by the Mari authorities from 
among the local leadership; this office (sugdgiitum) was some- 
times purchased with money or sheep. 
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At the head of the tribal hierarchy stood the “kings” 
(Akk. Sarru, p. Sarrdni), who usually appear in the Mari texts 
as wartime leaders — again suggesting a special West Semitic 
connotation (in this case, military), much like the Hebrew 
sar. Thus, Yahdun-Lim’s royal inscriptions record that he de- 
feated “seven kings, fathers (abi) of Hana” and, on another 
occasion, “three Yaminite kings.” This plurality of “kings” 
must be understood as referring to subtribal rulers that col- 
lectively comprised the tribal leadership; such a structure is 
also found among the Midianites (Num. 31:8; Judg. 8:12), the 
early Arameans (1 Sam. 14:47), and perhaps the Edomites 
(Gen. 36:31ff.). 


4. TRIBAL TRADITIONS - FUNCTIONAL AND RELIGIOUS. 
The convergence of the West Semitic tribes at Mari with ur- 
ban Mesopotamia involved a dual process of friction and strife 
alongside symbiosis and mutual adaptation; this interaction 
between a tribal heritage and an established civilization was 
characteristic also of the settlement of Israelite tribes in Ca- 
naan. In Mari, this was especially evident at the court, where 
despite the process of assimilation of Sumero-Akkadian civi- 
lization, much of tribal tradition was still preserved. The ad- 
vice of the palace prefect to Zimri-Lim on a point of protocol 
may thus be interpreted: “[If] you are the king of the Haneans, 
you are, moreover, a ‘king of the Akkadians’ [My lord] should 
not ride horses [i-e., in tribal fashion]. May my lord drive in 
a wagon and mules [i.e., in a “civilized” manner], and may 
he [thus] honor his royalty” (ARM, 6, 76:20-25). This same 
distinction is found, too, at the early Israelite court, though 
there the mule was ridden (11 Sam. 13:29; 18:9; 1 Kings 1:33) 
and the horse yoked to the chariot (1 Sam. 8:11; 11 Sam. 15:1; 
1 Kings 1:5). 

Tribal heritage from the nomadic phase did persist in 
spite of the curbs of sedentation and acquiescence to royal 
administration of Mari. Tribal customs and institutions, le- 
gal, military, and political procedures, and ritual or religious 
practices all find expression in the Mari texts. These traditions, 
largely unknown outside Mari, serve to illuminate early Isra- 
elite practices. Here are some of the major points. 


Making a Covenant. In the largely illiterate society of the tribe, 
treaties were concluded not by means of documents but solely 
by symbolic acts — in the cases recorded in the Mari texts, by 
the ritual of “killing an ass-foal” (note the purely West Semitic 
expression applied here — ha(ya)rum qatalum). (Another 
symbolic expression in this context is napistam lapdtum, “to 
touch the throat.”) In one case, a possible ploy was made to 
introduce other animals into the ritual: in a report on a peace 
treaty made between the Haneans and the land of Idamaras, 
a Mari official in the Harran region tells his king that “they 
brought to me a whelp and a goat, but I obeyed my lord and 
did not give (permission for the use of) a whelp and a goat. I 
caused ‘the foal, the young of a she-ass’ (cf. Gen. 49:11; Zech. 
9:9) to be slaughtered” (ARM, 2, 37:6-12). The Bible mentions 
a parallel ceremony, involving the cutting in two of young 
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animals (cf. the covenant between God and Abraham - Gen. 
15:9-10; and one with the leaders of Judah during the Baby- 
lonian siege of Jerusalem — Jer. 34:18-19). In all these ceremo- 
nies, the common denominator is the ritual sacrifice of young 
and tender animals. 


Census. The Mari authorities used to take periodic censuses of 
the tribes, both nomadic and settled. This activity was denoted 
by the terms ubbubum (p-stem of ebébum), “to cleanse,’ and 
its derivative téebibtum (literally, “cleansing,” “purification”), 
and is most likely West Semitic in origin. The purpose of the 
census seems to have been military conscription, taxation, 
and land distribution, although at least originally it was ac- 
companied by a ritual of purification, similar to that associ- 
ated with the census of the Israelites in the wilderness (which 
involved a tax, the payment of which was regarded as a ritual 
expiation, Heb. kippurim; cf. Ex. 30:11-16). Some scholars, 
however, view the tébibtum as a purely administrative proce- 
dure to clear persons or property of legal or financial claims 
(as would be indicated by the fact that it is carried out by sec- 
ular, not religious, officials). 


Patrimony. The Mari legal documents employ, inter alia, 
the West Semitic term nahdlum, “to inherit or apportion,’ 
in referring to land transfers effected within a quasi-fa- 
milial inheritance framework and not in the normal sales 
procedures. This type of transaction was inherently a part of 
the patriarchal tribal system, in which land ownership was 
not on an individual basis but was a patrimony (nihlatum at 
Mari = Heb. nahalah). The patrimony could not, theoreti- 
cally, be transferred other than by inheritance, and, therefore, 
various means were contrived to circumvent this rule. The 
Israelites upheld a similar custom, where the patrimony 
was considered an inalienable possession, “the Israelites 
must remain bound each to the ancestral portion of his 
tribe” (Num. 36:7; cf. Lev. 25:13, 25-28; 1 Kings 21:1ff.; Ezek. 
46:16-18). 


The “Judge.” The Mari documents employ several deriva- 
tives of the West Semitic root spt (verb: Sapatum; participle: 
Sapitum, abstract nouns: siptum and Sapititum), which may 
serve to elucidate the biblical cognates shafot, shofet, and 
mishpat, usually translated as “judge” (verb and noun) and 
“norm or law,” respectively. However, neither in the Mari doc- 
uments nor in the Bible is the primary connotation of these 
terms judicial (for which the Akkadian employs dayanu); 
rather, they connote the much broader concept of governor- 
ship and rule. Thus, the sapitum and his counterpart in the 
Book of Judges, the shofet, were actually prominent tribes- 
men who had acquired an authority far exceeding that of a 
mere “justice” (and cf. the later Punic suffetes). The expression 
Siptam nadanum/Sakanum, met with in the Mari documents, 
corresponds to the bibical sim mishpat, “lay down a ruling” 
(by a duly authorized person) employed in connection with 
the authoritative acts of a Moses, a Joshua, and a David (cf. 
Ex. 15:25; Josh. 24:25; 1 Sam. 30:25). 
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The Ban. A peculiar expression at Mari, asakkam akdlum (lit. 
“to eat the asakku”), refers to the infringement of a taboo or 
the profaning of something revered, and may be a loan trans- 
lation of some West Semitic concept paralleling that of the 
biblical ban (*herem). The asakku of a particular deity, and/ 
or king, is frequently invoked in penalty clauses of contracts, 
in oaths, and in royal decrees as the sacrosanct and inviolable 
element. The closest parallel between Mari and the biblical 
practice is in the imposition of the ban on spoils of war (cf., 
e.g., the Achan incident, Josh. 7). However, whereas the bibli- 
cal ban functioned on a purely religious plane (whatever was 
banned was exclusively God’s), the taboo at Mari was applica- 
ble also on a human level, and its infringement there, though 
theoretically still considered a capital offense, was expiated by 
payment of a simple fine. 


God of the Father. Among the central religious concepts of the 
Hebrew Patriarchs is the “God of the/my/your/his father,’ i-e., 
a personal, innominate deity, revered by subsequent offspring 
(cf. Gen. 28:13; 31:5, 29, 42, 533 32:10; 49:25; Ex. 3:6, 15; 15:2, etc.). 
A direct parallel occurs in one Mari text, where the king of 
Qatna swears “by the name of the god of my father” (ARM, 5, 
20:16; and cf. Gen. 31:53), and in another where Hammurapi 
(undoubtedly Yarim-Lim’s successor as king of Aleppo) is ap- 
pealed to “by the name of (the god) Adad, Lord of A[leppo] 
and the god of [your] father” (ARM, 10, 156:10-11). It is signifi- 
cant for the biblical comparison that both instances are in the 
west, as are all other references to such a deity outside Mari - 
in the slightly older Assyrian tablets from Cappadocia, the 
later texts from Ugarit (in Akkadian, Ugaritic, and Hurrian), 
and, again at Qatna, in temple inventories and in an Amarna 


letter sent from there. 
[Abraham Malamat] 


Prophetic Revelation. One phenomenon at Mari that has 
drawn the attention of biblicists is that of apostolic prophecy, 
in which individuals, male and female, deliver messages, of- 
ten unsolicited, in the name of a god. Before the discovery 
of Mari the Hebrew phenomenon of apostolic prophecy had 
tended to be viewed in isolation, and often treated as a unique 
phenomenon. 

At Mari we can distinguish between the intuitive manti- 
cism of the apostolic prophet, and the mechanical manticism 
of the diviner who examines the entrails of animals, primarily 
sheep livers, for divine messages and decisions. His learned 
arts are considered authoritative, as shown by the fact that 
he is regularly called upon to authenticate the message of the 
prophet, often an ecstatic. The Mari prophets are often pro- 
fessionals, but sometimes ordinary people. The professionals 
are (1) dpilu (masculine) dpiltu (feminine), “answerer,” attested 
once as aplu, “the one answered”; (2) muhhii (masc.)/muhhitu 
(fem.), “ecstatic”; (3) assinnu, a cultic functionary of a god- 
dess, possibly a eunuch; (4) gammatum, etymology uncertain, 
perhaps referring to a distinctive hair style; (5) na/abi (see 
*Emar), the least attested but closest etymologically to nabi, 
the most common biblical word for “prophet.” Derived from 
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the verb nabii, “call, this is either a passive participle, “the one 
called,” or an active participle, “the caller.’ It is noteworthy that 
in our extant texts the muhhum prophesies in the name of two 
gods in whose name the apilum does not prophesy: Itur-Mer, 
the chief god of Mari, and the goddess Anunitum. 

All the male and female divinities in whose name proph- 
ecies are delivered are high gods. Some of the goddesses, Be- 
let-Ekallim; Anunitum, and Diritum, are manifestations of 
Ishtar, worshipped in Mari and its surroundings. Dagan is 
the god to whom the most prophecies (16) are attributed, fol- 
lowed by Hadad (7). Among the goddesses the most frequent 
is Anunitum. 

In most instances the prophets spoke their words in those 
temples to which they were connected. This suggests that these 
prophets routinely prophesied in their temples, and that only 
a small number of their prophecies have reached us. In ad- 
dition, it is likely that most of the prophecies directed to the 
king were uttered publicly in the royal palace and did not re- 
quire reduction to writing, in contrast to those prophecies 
communicated from afar by royal officials, and accordingly, 
preserved for posterity. Only the activity of the muhhim 
is attested outside Mari; at Andarig, Babylon, and Yamhad 
(Aleppo). Sometimes the prophets specify that they are god’s 
messenger by use of the verb Saparu, “send, the semantic 
parallel of salah, regularly said of the Hebrew prophets and 
by them. In one case a prophet describes his mission by the 
verb sihuzu, “instruct, indicating that he was instructed to 
deliver his message. 

The Mari letters provide important descriptions of the 
circumstances in which prophecies were delivered. The writ- 
ers describe the prophet’s arrival, his standing up in order to 
deliver the prophecy and the like, as well as the verb used by 
the prophet to describe the message. What follows are some 
specific examples describing the delivery of the message ar- 
ranged by prophetic category. 

apilum: He is described variously as speaking, as com- 
ing and speaking, standing up and speaking, and standing and 
shouting at length at the gate. Sometimes he comes to the pal- 
ace gate and writes his message to the king; or he dictates his 
prophecy to a reliable scribe. Finally, he may come and claim 
that the god has sent a message to the king through him. 

muhhiim: The method of delivery agrees in some respects 
with that of the dpilum but differs in others. Of the muhhii 
it is said simply that he delivers his message, or, he comes 
and delivers his message, or, he comes and speaks emotion- 
ally and forcefully. He calls out repeatedly. It must be noted 
that his activity is never described by the verb namhi, “to act 
crazed,” “to become ecstatic,” which demonstrates that the 
verb is never used of a professional ecstatic, but only of an 
assinnum or any ordinary man or woman overcome by ec- 
stasy (see below). Prophecy described as being “given” (tér- 
tam nadanum) is uttered by the mahhii and the assinnum, but 
never by the apilu. 

Ordinary people: A woman speaks her message; a mar- 
ried woman comes and says that Dagan sent her. Someone's 
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daughter or serving girl becomes ecstatic (namhit) and speaks. 
An unidentified man becomes ecstatic and speaks. 

Virtually all the prophecies that have reached us were 
uttered either in Mari when Zimri-Lim was away, or were ut- 
tered elsewhere in the kingdom when Zimri-Lim was at Mari. 
We may assume that ordinarily when the prophet spoke di- 
rectly to the king his words were not committed to writing, 
and accordingly, are not preserved. At the same time it should 
be noted that all of the royal officers, commanders, and priests 
were obligated to provide the king with all information rel- 
evant to the welfare of the kingdom that reached him. Some 
of these functionaries were bound by oath to convey that in- 
formation orally or in writing. Apparently, this is why they felt 
the need to convey the prophetic messages to the king. Some 
examples follow of the writers of the prophetic letters and the 
prophets involved: 

1) apilum: The writers of the letters hear a prophecy and 
relate it to the king, or send it in writing to the king. At times 
the apilum himself sends his words in writing to the king ei- 
ther directly or through an intermediary. He may also write 
to the queen, who delivers the message in writing to the 
king. 

2) muhhim,; In contrast to the apilum, the muhhiim never 
writes the king, but he may speak to the king directly. In most 
cases someone who has heard his words writes them down and 
sends them to the king. The queen writes to the king about 
a prophecy that she has heard personally, or she relates that 
someone who heard the prophecy of the muhhd has written 
her about it. There are instances in which a priest or a gov- 
ernor hears a prophecy in a temple and writes it down and 
sends it to Bahdi-Lim, governor of Mari who rewrites it and 
sends it to Zimri-Lim. 

3) qammatum: The qammatu comes to the (female) let- 
ter-writer who writes the king. 

4) assinnu: Someone who heard his words writes the 
king, or, he comes to the queen and she writes the king. 

5) The category of prophecy has not survived: Someone 
hears a prophecy and writes the king, as required by his po- 
sition. Sometimes the prophet speaks to Queen Shibtum and 
she writes to Zimri-Lim. Finally, a female prophet turns to 
Itur-Asdu, a prefect of Zimri-Lim at Nahur who sends her 
words to Zimri-Lim. 

There are instances in which a god speaks from the throat 
of the prophet in the first person: 

1) Gpilum: One formula describes how the dpilum quotes 
the words of the god: Thus (says) the apilum of Shamash: 
Thus (says) Shamash; or: Abiya the dpilum of Addad, Lord 
of Halab (Aleppo), came to me and thus he said to me: Thus 
(says) Adad. In contrast, sometimes the dpilu speaks through 
the throat of the prophet: The apli / dpilu of Dagan of Tutul 
stood up and said thus: “I shall gather you ... I shall hand you 
over.’ This is true as well of the prophecies of Adad, Lord of 
Kalassu, and Adad, Lord of Halab. In both cases they speak 
from the throat of the apilu. 

Thus far, the Mari texts have not yet produced an Amos 
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or a Hosea. Nonetheless, one finds the same kind of prophetic 
call for social justice known from the Bible. Letter A.1968 
(Roberts, 166-69) reports that Abiya the dpilum of Halab sent 
to Zimri-Lim reminding him the king that it was the god who 
restored him to his ancestral throne and had given the king the 
weapons with which the god had fought the sea(!) It was the 
god who anointed Zimri-Lim so that none might stand in his 
way. The god then commands the king, “When someone who 
has a lawsuit calls to you saying, ‘I have been wronged, stand 
up and judge his lawsuit” (Akkadian: dinsu din). Similarly, in 
A.1121+ A.2731 (Roberts, 172-77), an dpilu sends to the king: 
“When an oppressed man or woman calls out to you, ‘render 
their judgment” (Akkadian: dinsunu din). 

The very manifestation at Mari of intuitive divination - 
revealing a consciousness of prophetic mission among West 
Semitic tribes in a period predating Israelite prophecy by 
centuries — places the history and investigation of Near East- 
ern prophecy in general, and both earlier and later biblical 
prophecy in particular, in an entirely new perspective (see 
also *Prophets and Prophecy). 
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the parents ... and they are obligated to guarantee the well- 
being of their children after them, both in body and in soul, 
in wisdom and education, and their education in the com- 
mandments and decency and the fear of God ... (ibid., p. 8) 
libid., pp. 396-97 


The court further added that, in Jewish Law, guardianship is 
not limited to the duty of preserving the minor’s assets, but 
includes the duty to raise and educate him: 


This guardianship too [guardianship of an appointee even if 
not a parent] in Jewish law, is applicable both with respect to 
preserving the minor’s assets and property and with respect to 
his education and studies ... Its features are expounded upon 
in talmudic literature (Tosef., Zukermandel: Terumot 1:10; BB 
8:14; Git. 52a), and the halakhah was determined accordingly - 
that the guardians must “provide the minors with a Julav and 
sukkah, zizit, shofar, Torah scroll, tefillin and mezuzot ... they 
are appointed over them in order to educate them” (Maim. Yad, 
Nahalot, 11:9). This ruling was reaffirmed in the Shulhan Arukh 
(HM 290715) — again, based on the consideration of “educating 
them,’ and I will not elaborate this point here. Summing up, 
I will quote a passage from the Talmudic Encyclopedia (s.v. 
“Hinukh’ [Education], Vol. 16, 166f.): “A guardian appointed 
over minor children is obligated to educate them ... it is incum- 
bent upon the educator to educate them in the commandments, 
for he replaces the father.” This matter is quite clear, requiring 
no further explanation, and as noted by R. Jehiel Michal *Ep- 
stein (Arukh ha-Shulhan, HM 290:30 ), “who will educate them 
if not the guardian?” (ibid.). 


In view of all the above, the Supreme Court ruled that the duty 
of education imposed on the parents pursuant to section 15 
of the Capacity and Guardianship Law 5722-1962, is the same 
duty that Jewish law imposes on the parents as guardians. 
This being the case, when the rabbinical court adjudicates 
the parents’ duty of education vis-d-vis their children, it does 
so within the framework of the aforementioned law, and the 
matter is within its jurisdiction. 

It should be noted that the term apotropos was occasion- 
ally used in the responsa literature as an appellation for a per- 
son who had undertaken to plead in the name of the person he 
was representing - now known as a “lawyer” (Resp. Mahar”h 
Or Zarua, $222; M. Elon, Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri, 616-20). 


[Menachem Elon (2"¢ ed.)] 
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APPEAL. 


The Problem of the Appeal in Jewish Law 

Most modern legal systems comprise a number of judicial 
forums, organized hierarchically. A litigant dissatisfied with 
a decision in a lower forum thus has the right to appeal that 
decision in a higher judicial instance, in the hope that the de- 
cision will be altered in his favor. This right of appeal stems 
from the presumption that the lower forum may conceivably 
have erred in its ruling, and the aspiration for true justice re- 
quires that the litigant be given an additional opportunity to 
have his claims heard. 

On the other hand, in Jewish law the existence of an ap- 
pellate tribunal is by no means self-evident. Admittedly, ac- 
cording to Jewish law a bet din that has erred is duty bound to 
reexamine its decision and correct it (Sh. Ar. HM 25.1-2), and 
the litigant is entitled to return to the bet din after receiving 
its decision and to attempt to convince it that a mistake was 
made (Sh. Ar. HM 20.1). However, this is clearly not a satisfac- 
tory solution. In numerous cases the bet din is not convinced 
that its decision was mistaken. In such cases the litigant will 
ascribe its position, rightly or wrongly, to the stubbornness of 
the dayyanim who were unwilling to amend their ruling. 

It has been claimed that the Sanhedrin itself was a quasi 
instance of appeal. However, it is highly doubtful whether this 
claim is substantiated by talmudic sources. An examination 
of classical halakhic literature indicates that it was indeed 
possible to submit a ruling for the review of a second bet din, 
but the bet din concerned was not officially constituted for 
the purpose of adjudicating appeals; rather, it was a regular 
bet din whose dayyanin were reputed to be of greater exper- 
tise than those of the first bet din. This law has its source in 
the Talmud (Sanhedrin 31b), where such a forum was known 
as the Bet Vaad (“Place of Assembly”) or the Bet Din ha-Gadol 
(“High Court”), and it was codified in the Shulhan Arukh (HM 
14.1). However, there are posekim who ruled that this law does 
not empower the second bet din to reverse or change the orig- 
inal ruling, but merely to express its opinion on its correct- 
ness. The power to reverse a ruling resides exclusively with 
the original bet din (for sources, see E. Shochetman, Seder 
ha-Din, 446). Moreover, some of the posekim stated that the 
institution defined as bet din gadol does not exist in our times 
(see Rema, ad loc). According to this view, there is no pos- 
sibility of review by another court, even if not under the ru- 
bric of an appeal. 


Instances of Appellate Review in the Past 

It would therefore appear that the only means of establish- 
ing a permanent institution charged with appellate review of 
the rulings of other rabbinical courts (batei din) is by way of 
a takkanah (see entry on *Takkanah). Indeed, when the Rab- 
binical Court of Appeals in Jerusalem was constituted, a con- 
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MARIAMNE (Mariamme). 

MARIAMNE I (60-29 B.C.E.) was the daughter of *Al- 
exander the son of Aristobulus, the granddaughter of John 
Hyrcanus, and the second wife of *Herod. Herod’s aim in con- 
tracting this marriage was to establish his standing with the 
royal house. Herod was only betrothed to her, but not yet mar- 
ried, when in 40 B.c.£. he was forced to flee to Idumea from 
Antigonus, who was supported by the Parthians, and he had 
placed Mariamne together with the other women of the royal 
household in the fortress of Masada for safety. When Herod's 
sovereignty over Judea was ratified by the Roman senate on 
the recommendation of Mark Antony, he went in 37 B.c.E. to 
Samaria to marry Mariamne while his army was still besieging 
Jerusalem. Herod’s love for Mariamne was unbounded, but it 
was met by hatred of him on her part, because Herod had put 
to death practically all the members of her family. Aware of 
Herod's feelings for her, she was bold enough to speak harshly 
to him, which others feared to do. In addition to this, however, 
her anger was directed against the rise of the new dynasty which 
had replaced her own - the *Hasmonean - and this caused her 
to act disdainfully toward the members of the royal Idumean 
family, particularly to Herod’s mother and his sister Salome. As 
a result these two harbored a grudge against her and were ma- 
levolently provocative toward her, fabricating such libels about 
her as that she had sent her portrait to Antony in Egypt. 

When Herod went to visit Antony he entrusted his wife 
to Joseph, the husband of Salome, ordering him to put Mari- 
amne to death should Antony sentence him to death. Joseph 
informed Mariamne of this with the intention of showing her 
how great was the love Herod bore her. When Herod returned 
from his journey he discovered from Mariamne that Joseph 
had revealed this secret order to her. According to one account 
in Josephus, it was then that in his rage Herod ordered both 
Joseph and Mariamne to be put to death. A parallel account, 
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however, is given by Josephus in the section dealing with 
Herod’s journey to Octavius at Rhodes after the battle near 
Actium. The first story belongs to the period before 31 B.c.E., 
while the second is later. It seems that both stories were true, 
but that the execution of Mariamne took place in 29 B.c.£., 
and that on the previous occasion Herod did not go so far 
as to murder his wife. Mariamne bore Herod three sons and 
two daughters. One of the sons died in his youth. The other 
two, Alexander and Aristobulus, were executed on the order 
of their father in 7 B.c.£. 

MARIAMNE II (d. circa 20 B.C.E.), the daughter of Simeon 
b. Boethus the high priest, was the third wife of Herod. She 
belonged to a priestly family from Alexandria. Her son, also 
named Herod, was designated to succeed to the throne after 
Antipater. It was because of this that although Mariamne 11 
knew of Antipater’s intentions to kill his father, she held her 
peace. As a result, when the plot of Antipater was discovered, 
Herod erased from his will the name of his son Herod 11 as 
his heir and sent Mariamne away. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Wars; Jos., Ant.; A. Schalit, Koenig 
Herodes (1969), index; Klausner, Bayit Sheni, 3 (19507), 261, 268; 4 
(19507), 14-18, 153f. (Mariamne 1); 4 (19507), 42, 153 (Mariamne 11); 
A.H.M. Jones, Herods of Judea (1938), index. 


[Abraham Lebanon] 


MARIANOS (sixth century), artist who — together with his 
son Hanina - designed the pictorial mosaic floor of the Bet 
Alfa (Hefzi-Bah) synagogue near Beth-Shean. Their names 
also appear in an ornamental mosaic floor adjoining a syn- 
agogue at Beth-Shean. They are known only through these 
two mosaics. The inscription in Greek at Bet Alfa reads: “May 
the craftsmen who carried out this work, Marianos and his 
son Hanina, be held in remembrance.” Below this inscrip- 
tion, a partially destroyed Aramaic legend dates the mo- 
saic to the reign of the Byzantine emperor Justin (1), viz., 
518-527 C.E. It is clear that, as local Galilean artists, they 
worked in the standard Greco-Oriental manner of the time, 
combining Eastern frontality, patterning, and lack of model- 
ing and perspective, with Western costumes, composition, 
and mosaic technique. The similarity of their work to mo- 
saics in other sixth-century synagogues of the Palestinian 
littoral indicates that they followed standard patterns. The 
style of their work appears to reflect rug designs. In the Bet 
Alfa mosaic the motifs of the border designs and of two of 
the three panels, that of the zodiac and of the holy symbols, 
are paralleled elsewhere (e.g., the sixth-century synagogue 
of Tiberias). The third panel located just inside the entrance 
to the prayer room depicts the sacrifice of Isaac, combining 
an artistic and symbolic complexity that belies the direct, 
seemingly naive manner in which the mosaic is worked. (See 
*Bet Alfa.) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Goldman, Sacred Portal (1966); E.L. Suke- 
nik, Ancient Synagogue of Beth Alpha (1932); N. Tsori, in: Israel Ex- 
ploration Journal, 13 (1963), 148-9. 

[Bernard Goldman] 
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MARIA THERESA 


°MARIA THERESA (1717-1780), empress of Austria from 
1740, the first female heir to the Hapsburg throne as a result 
of the “Pragmatic Sanction” (1713). She continued the hostile 
policy of *Charles vi, her father, against the Jews. Her passion- 
ate hatred, nurtured from childhood, culminated in the expul- 
sion of *Prague Jewry (1744), which she revoked in 1748 after 
international intervention on behalf of the Jews. She declared 
in 1777 that she knew “no worse plague for the state than this 
nation, because of its deceitfulness, its usury,’ and noted that 
the Jews “bring the state more harm than good” She granted 
audiences to Jews from behind a partition. In spite of this, 
she profited from the services of such individuals as Diego 
d*Aguilar, Israel von *Hoenigsberg, and Wolf Wertheimer. 
Pursuing a mercantilist policy on the advice of Joseph von Son- 
nenfels she granted special privileges to Jews, allowing them 
to establish factories with the condition that gentile labor be 
employed. She forbade the baptism of Jewish children against 
the will of their parents, and in 1754 issued the General Polizey 
Ordnung (“statute”) for Moravian Jewry based on the long- 
standing Shai Takkanot. In 1742 she confirmed the judicial au- 
tonomy of Lombardian Jewry (reconfirmed in 1752 and 1764), 
and in 1744 refrained from carrying out her intention of expel- 
ling the Jews from *Naples. In 1753 she permitted the reestab- 
lishment of a prayer room at *Usov (Maehrisch-Aussee) and 
in 1762 reconfirmed the privileges of Mantuan bankers. The 
unified toleration tax introduced in 1749 in Hungary was called 
“malke-geld” (“queen money”); it was fear for the loss of the 
revenue from this tax that induced the empress to prohibit the 
spread of blood libels in 1764. Despite her concern for ensur- 
ing the revenues of the kingdom, her hatred of the Jews found 
frequent expression. In 1746 she ordered the expulsion of Jews 
from Buda (Ofen; see *Budapest) and *Timisoara, and in 1774 
she expelled the Jewish community from *Hodonin (Goed- 
ing), her private domain. In 1752 she had a census taken of the 
Jews living in Vienna, checked personally on them every three 
months lest their number multiply illegally, and in 1764 issued 
a new statute for Lower Austria. Her reign was characterized 
by the attempt to modernize and centralize the country. As a 
result of the annexation of the former Polish territories Galicia 
(1772) and Bukovina (1775), the Hapsburg monarchy became 
the country with the largest population of Jews. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Grunwald, Vienna (1936), 139-44; R. Pick, 
Empress Maria Theresa (1966), index s.v. Jews; H. Tietze, Juden Wiens 
(1935), 98-110; B. Mevorakh, in: Zion, 28 (1963), 125-64 (bibliography 
about Prague expulsion: 125-7 in remarks 1-5); idem, in: Mehkarim ... 
le-Zekher Zevi Avneri (1970), 188-232; H. Gold, Juden und Judenge- 
meinden Maehrens (1929), 220, 338; S. Simonsohn, Toledot ha-Yehu- 
dim be-Dukkasut Mantovah (1963), index; R. Kestenberg-Gladstein, 
Neuere ... Boehmens, 1 (1969), index; C. Schieber, in: Zeitschrift fuer 
die Geschichte der Juden, 1 (1964), 55-58, 153-7; A. Newman, in: JHSET, 
22 (1970), 30-37. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Cerman, “Maria Theresa 
in the Mirror of the Mock Jewish Chronicles,’ in: Judaica Bohemiae, 
38 (2003), 5-47; S. Plaggenborg, “Maria Theresa und die boehmischen 
Juden, in: Bohemia, 39:1 (1998), 1-16; G. Radichevich, “Das oester- 
reichische Judentum im Zeitalter der Aufklarung,’ in: E Potoschnig 
et al. (eds.), Semitismus und Antisemitismus in Oesterreich (1988), 
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MARI BEN ISSUR 


103-16; E. Dillmann, Maria Theresa (2000); EF. Herre, Maria There- 
sia (2004); K. Schmal, Die Pietas Maria Theresias im Spannungsfeld 
zwischen Barock und Aufklarung (2001). 


[Meir Lamed / Bjoern Siegel (2"4 ed.)] 


MARI BEN ISSUR (first half of the fourth century), Baby- 
lonian amora. Mari’s father was a non-Jew who became con- 
verted to Judaism after his son was conceived and was hence- 
forth known as Issur the Proselyte (BB 149a). According to 
Rashi (Bet. 16a, BM 73b) his mother was Rachel, the daughter 
of Samuel (Mar or Samuel Yarhinaah) who had been taken 
captive (Ket. 23a); Mari is therefore identical with the Mari 
b. Rachel and the “Mari, the son of Samuel's daughter” who 
are often mentioned in the Babylonian Talmud, and he was 
called after his mother because of his non-Jewish paternity. 
This view is upheld by Samuel b. Meir (Rashbam to BB 149a) 
but is contested by the tosafot (ad loc.) since according to the 
Talmud the daughters of Samuel were ransomed from captiv- 
ity in Erez Israel and married Simeon b. Abba, one after the 
other, all dying shortly after the marriage (Ket. 23a; TJ, Ket. 2:6, 
26c). Moreover there is a chronological difficulty in identifying 
the daughter of Samuel, who died in 256, with the mother of 
Mari, who died in the second half of the fourth century. Issur, 
after his conversion to Judaism, became friendly with R. Safra 
(BM 31b) and particularly with Rava and under their influence 
Mari attended the bet midrash and devoted himself to study. 
Issur left Mari 12,000 zuz which he deposited with Rava (BB 
149a). Mari had two sons: Mar Zutra and Adda Saba, contem- 
poraries of Ashi (Kid. 65b). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 903-5; H. Albeck, Mavo 
la-Talmudim (1969), 369. 
[David Joseph Bornstein] 


MARIBOR (Ger. Marburg), town in Stajersko (Steiermark) 
province of Slovenia. Jews lived there from the Middle Ages, 
arriving from the north, mostly from the Rhineland area. 
They were moneylenders and artisans, known only by their 
first names, such as Meyer, Isaac, or Mosch (Moses). Among 
the moneylenders was an Abraham ben Jacob, and Rabbi ben 
Petahya Isserlein as well as his grandchildren are on record 
in the 14" century. 

Jews lived in a ghetto from 1277; they had to wear a yel- 
low badge. Rabbi Isserlein, locally mentioned as Israel Mar- 
burg, worked in Maribor some time in the 1430s. The Jewish 
physicians, Hayyim and Michael, are noted in documents. To 
arbitrate disputes between Jews and Christians, a special court 
was established, consisting of eight judges, four of them Jewish, 
presided over by a Christian. Later, however, a one-man office, 
called Judenrichter (Judge of the Jews), came into existence. 

In 1465 the Jewish quarter was surrounded by a wall, 
parts of which still exist, called “Zidovski stolp” (Jew’s tower). 
It formed part of the city’s fortifications. By the edict of Em- 
peror Maximilian 1 of March 1496 all Jews were expelled. They 
migrated to Burgenland in the north or westward to Trieste 
and Istria, some even wandering to Poland. In 1501 the syna- 
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gogue was converted into the Church of All Saints. Only in the 
second half of the 19" century were Jews re-admitted to Mari- 
bor. They were linked at first to the Graz community (Austria), 
later to that of Varazdin (Croatia). In the early 1930s about a 
hundred Jews were noted. 

No Jews now live in Maribor. The synagogue was pre- 
served and renovated and is used as a cultural center. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Rosenberg, Geschichte der Juden in Stei- 
ermark (1914); H. Schulsinger, in: Jevrejski Almanah, Vrsac, 5690 
(1929/30); M. Detoni, in: Jevrejski Almanah 1957-58, pp. 72-74 (with 


illustrati 2 
paar, [Zvi Loker (2"4 ed.)] 


MARIENBAD (Czech. Marianské Lazné), town in W. Bo- 
hemia, Czech Republic. The first Jew settled in Marienbad in 
1820; prior to this time Jews only went to Marienbad during 
the health cure season. The Jewish community grew, as did the 
town, during the 19" century, drawing its settlers mainly from 
the Drmouly (Duerrmaul; see *Chodova Plana) and *Lazné 
Kynzvart (Koenigswart) communities. Many foreigners also 
settled there. Instrumental in the development of Marienbad 
was the professor and balneologist Samuel Basch, whose statue 
was removed by the Nazis, and reerected in 1970. On the ini- 
tiative of Prague notables a Jewish hospice with a prayer room 
was built in 1861, with the help of gifts from Jewish visitors. 
Another balneologist, Heinrich Enoch *Kisch, also lived in 
Marienbad, contributing greatly to its development. He was the 
head of the Jewish hospice and a street was named for him. In 
1875 a congregation was constituted and in 1884 a synagogue 
was dedicated. Marienbad was very popular among Russian 
Jewry at the end of the 19"* century. According to the municipal 
election statute (in force until 1918), no Jew could be elected to 
the municipal council. The community numbered 405 in 1930 
(3.3% of the total population). In 1937 the great assembly (Ken- 
eset ha-Gedolah) of *Agudat Israel was held in Marienbad. The 
World Council of Agudat Israel was held there in 1947. At the 
time of the Sudeten crisis (1938) most of the community left 
the town; those who remained were arrested by the Nazis. The 
synagogue was burned down and its site is now a park. In 1945 
a community was refounded. It was made up mostly of Jews 
from Carpatho-Russia who had opted to live in Czechoslova- 
kia rather then in their country of birth. Some were demobi- 
lized soldiers of the Czechoslovak army in the Soviet Union. 
It numbered 196 in 1949. For a period of time there was a 
yeshivah for survivors of the Nazi persecutions in the town. In 
1970 Marienbad was a center of Jewish life in Czechoslovakia 
as its Jewish old-age home (with a prayer room and a kasher 
restaurant) had about 100 residents from all over the country. 
The old age home and prayer room were closed in 1972. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Steiner, in: H. Gold (ed.), Juden und 
Judengemeinden Boehmens... (1934), 396-73 J.C. Pick, in: Jews of 
Czechoslovakia, 1 (1968), 378; R. Iltis (ed.), Die aussaeen unter Trae- 
nen... (1959), 23; Véstnik zidovskych ndboZzenskych obce v Praze, 16 no. 
6 (1954), 47; Yad Vashem BJCE. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Fiedler, 
Jewish Sights of Bohemia and Moravia (1991), 111-12. 
[Meir Lamed] 
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MARIJAMPOLE (Rus. Mariampol), city in S. Lithuania. In 
1856 there were 2,853 Jews in Marijampole; in 1897 there were 
3,268 (c. 49% of the total population); and on the eve of World 
War I, 5,000. Many of them were admitted to Russian boys’ 
and girls’ secondary schools. In addition to the traditional 
hadarim, a “reformed heder, where Hebrew was the language 
of instruction, was established. During World War 1 the Jews 
were expelled and a number were imprisoned for allegedly 
collaborating with the enemy. In 1923 there were 2,545 Jews 
(21% of the total). The majority of them earned their liveli- 
hood from trading in agricultural produce and small indus- 
try. There were also some landowners and smallholders. The 
Jews of Marijampole engaged in extensive nationalist political 
and cultural activities. They established welfare and cultural 
institutions of a high standard, including the first Hebrew 
secondary school in Lithuania (1919). There was also a farm 
which provided training for halutzim in the vicinity of the city. 
When the Germans occupied the city in 1941, the Jews were 
concentrated in a local ghetto together with other Jews from 
the surrounding area. Over 7,000 of them were massacred at 
the beginning of September 1941. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lite, 1 (1951), 1563-67, 1839-42. 


[Dov Levin] 


MARIL, HERMAN (1908-1986), U.S. painter. Born in Bal- 
timore, Maryland, Maril painted seascapes and landscapes, 
often of the Cape Cod area. He studied at the Maryland Insti- 
tute of Fine Arts, participated in federal works projects during 
the Depression, and painted during his World War 11 military 
service. He taught painting, drawing, and watercolor at the 
University of Maryland until his death, while exhibiting in gal- 
leries in New York, Washington, D.c., and Baltimore. He cre- 
ated lyrical works in oil, watercolor, and ink which referenced 
landscape, seascape, and sports subjects with various levels 
of modernist abstraction. Maril’s careful, balanced compo- 
sitions are characterized by rich, even sensuous color, large, 
simplified shapes and forms, and a flattened picture plane. 
The artist worked in the American Scene style in the 1930s 
but soon developed a personal idiom which incorporated 
the tenets of modernism: spare, broad swathes of color, em- 
phasis on facture, flattened forms, and a purging of details. 
While working in the 1950s Maril never adopted an Ab- 
stract Expressionist style, but continued to develop his ro- 
bust, individualized vision, indebted to the socially attuned 
work of such artists as Raphael Soyer, Ben Shahn, and Lyonel 
Feininger. His subjects range from Matisse-inspired goldfish 
in a bowl, to farmyards and skyscrapers. While working in 
New York in the 1930s, he met a number of other artists, in- 
cluding Soyer, Marsden Hartley, Mark Rothko, and Chaim 
Gross. In 1935, the art critic Olin Dows characterized Maril’s 
abstract art as possessed of a personal style, despite his in- 
debtedness to Picasso, Braque, and Mondrian, among other 
artists of the first quarter of the 20" century. While living in 
Cape Cod and Baltimore, Maril traveled to California, Mexico, 
Italy, and Spain. His acquaintance with Duncan Phillips, 
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MARINI, SHABBETHAI HAYYIM 


founder of the Phillips Collection in Washington, pD.c., 
boosted the artist’s success and visibility, garnering him exhi- 
bitions, wpa projects, including a post office mural in Scran- 
ton, Penn., and notice by Eleanor Roosevelt, who hung one 
of his paintings in the White House. With another nod to 
Matisse, Maril’s work between the 1950s and his death prom- 
inently feature open windows and doors, which interweave 
exterior and interior on the surface of the work. The Phillips 
Collection owns 13 of Maril’s works. Maryland University Col- 
lege in Adelphi, Md., has exhibited a permanent retrospective 
of Maril’s work since 1986. Over 60 museums in the United 
States and Europe own examples of Maril’s work, including 
the Baltimore Museum, the Cleveland Museum, the Corco- 
ran Gallery, the National Museum of American Art, the San 
Francisco Museum, the Whitney Museum, and the Walters 
Art Museum. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Hauptman (ed.), Herman Maril: Univer- 
sity of Maryland Art Department Gallery, College Park, Maryland, Feb- 
ruary 17-March 17, 1977 (1977); Herman Maril (1908-1986): Paintings 
and Works on Paper from the 1920s and 1930s: April 29 through June 
4, 1999 (1999); H.E.Wooden, The Neglected Generation of American 
Realist Painters, 1930-1948: Wichita Art Museum, Wichita, Kansas, 
May 2 thru June 14, 1981 (1981). 

[Nancy Buchwald (24 ed.)] 


MARINI, SHABBETHAI HAYYIM (Vita; c. 1690-1748), 
rabbi, poet, and physician. Born in Padua, Marini studied 
there under Isaac Hayyim Cohen de *Cantarini, whom he suc- 
ceeded in the rabbinate of the town. Marini was renowned for 
his sermons which fascinated not only members of the Jewish 
community but many educated Christians as well. He was also 
held in high esteem as a physician. 

Marini’s main work is a Hebrew translation of the first 
three books of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, based on the Italian 
paraphrase by Giovanni Andrea dell’ Anguillara. Originally 
Marini planned a joint translation with Isaiah *Bassano. 
Marini, however, completed the translation alone, and it is 
not certain whether Bassano’s 100 octaves are included in 
Marini’s 850. The translation, entitled “Shirei ha-Halifot le- 
Oved,’ was to have been published in Mantua, but Marini died 
when only one sheet had been printed. The original manu- 
script of the translation is in the municipal library in Mantua 
(Ms. 77 Comunita Israelitica). Others are: Parma, de Rossi, 
Ms. 1110 Budapest, Kaufmann Ms. 547; British Museum, Ms. 
Add, 26916, Vienna, Ms. 91. A longer excerpt of the transla- 
tion was published in S.D. Luzzatto’s letters. 

Marini also wrote numerous poems for special occa- 
sions, including an elegy on the death of his teacher Canta- 
rini and a wedding poem which could be read either as Ital- 
ian or as Hebrew. The Mantua and the Vienna manuscripts 
of the Ovid translation contain 34 of Marini’s poems (mostly 
sonnets), and a fragment of his poetic paraphrase of *Pirkei 
Avot. Isaiah Romanin wrote an elegy on Marini’s death (Ox- 
ford, Bodleian Library, Ms. Mich. 439, fol. 376). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.B. De Rossi, Dizionario Storico degli Autori 
Ebrei, 2 (Parma, 1802), s.v. 39f.; Fuerst, in: Literaturblatt des Orients, 
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1 (1840), 124; Ghirondi-Neppi, 342-4; S.D. Luzzatto, Iggerot Shadal, 
3 (1882), 394f., 404, 416, 419; Steinschneider, in: Vessillo Israelitico, 27 
(1879), 3ff.; 28 (1880), 149; Schirmann, Italyah, 389-94. 


[Jefim (Hayyim) Schirmann] 


MARINOFF, JACOB (1869-1964), Yiddish poet, editor, 
and publisher. Born in Russia, he received a traditional 
kheyder education. He immigrated to England, then the U.S. 
and lived briefly in Denver, where he worked with *Yehoash 
and Dr. Chaim Spivak to found the Jewish Tuberculosis 
Sanitorium. From 1895 he contributed poems to Yiddish peri- 
odicals. In 1909 he and Joseph *Tunkel cofounded Der Groy- 
ser Kundes, a journal of political and social satire, internation- 
ally important also as a watchdog of the Yiddish press and of 
Jewish institutions. Among the contributors to the weekly 
were *Sholem Aleichem, Yehoash, A. *Reisen, M.L. *Halp- 
ern, and M. *Nadir, as well as cartoonists Z. Maud, S. Raskin, 
and L. Israel (Lola). Marinoff wrote three volumes of 
verse: Shpil un Kamf (“Play and Struggle,” 1938), Mir Veln 
Zayn (“We Want to Be,” 1944) and Shtark un munter 
(“Strong and Hearty,’1947) and coedited a collection, Hu- 
mor un Satire (“Humor and Satire,’ 1912, from Der Groyser 
Kundes). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Reyzen, Leksikon, 3 (1927), 333-7; LNYL, 5 
(1963), 500-2; N.B. Minkoff, Pionern fun Yidisher Poezie in Amerike, 
3 (1956), 169-218. 

[Sol Liptzin / Edward Portnoy (24 ed.)] 


°MARITAIN, JACQUES (1882-1973) and RAISSA (1883- 
1960), French writers who took a positive stand on the Jewish 
issue during the Nazi era. Raissa Oumansoff, a Russian Jew, 
was taken to Paris as a child, and there in 1904 she married 
Jacques Maritain, a Protestant by birth and a former disciple 
of Henri *Bergson, who became one of the foremost protago- 
nists of neo-Thomism. Having lost touch with their respec- 
tive religions, the Maritains became Catholics in 1905. These 
experiences were sensitively narrated by Raissa Maritain in Les 
grandes amitiés (1941; We Have Been Friends Together, 1942). 
The conversion, which pained and scandalized their fami- 
lies, paradoxically induced the young couple to meditate on 
the Jewish destiny. Raissa’s poems, essays, and diary reveal 
a very pure, mystical approach, the source of which she de- 
scribed: “My maternal grandfather was a Hasid, and my father’s 
father was a great ascetic sage. This is my inheritance.’ Through 
Raissa, Jacques Maritain learned that “inspiration and spiritual 
sources of life come from the people chosen by God” When 
the times demanded that he speak up for the Jews, the philos- 
opher became the man of action. From the moment the Nazi 
persecutions began, Maritain spoke out and he continued to 
champion the Jews while an exile in the U.S. during World 
War 1, as French ambassador to the Vatican after 1945, and 
following the establishment of the State of Israel. Jacques Mar- 
itain’s many articles and statements on the subject (1926-61) 
were collected by the author in a single volume, Le Mystére 
dsraél (196s). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Maritain (ed.), Journal de Raissa (1963); 
D.A. and I,J. Gallagher, The Achievement of Jacques and Raissa Mari- 
tain: a Bibliography, 1906-61 (1962). 


[Brother Marcel-Jacques Dubois O.P.] 


MARITIME LAW. The Talmud discusses many laws con- 
cerning shipping, and sea and river journeys — such as the 
sale of ships, instances of shipwreck salvage and rescue, rules 
of passage at sea, lading and charter agreements, and also 
various details of the laws of the Sabbath and ritual purity 
applicable to ships. Such laws do not, however, serve to cre- 
ate a distinct branch of maritime law proper, since they are 
interwoven into the wider principles of the laws of *contract 
and *damages (contrary to the view expressed by J. Dauvil- 
lier, in Revue Internationale des Droits de lAntiquité, 6 (1959), 
33-63). Although in this field special shipping customs, if any, 
are followed, this is no more than an application of the gen- 
eral principle of contract law relating to local or trade customs 
(Rashba, Resp., vol. 2, no. 268). 

With regard to the sale of ships, as with other sales, ref- 
erence is made to accessories which are customarily sold with 
the ship and others which are considered as being indepen- 
dent and must therefore be purchased separately (BB 5:1). It is 
also stated that it was the practice of shipowners to receive not 
only the hire for the ship but also payment for its loss if ship- 
wrecked (BM 70a). On arrangements for sea traffic it is stated: 
“Where two boats sailing on a river meet; if both attempt to 
pass simultaneously, they will sink; whereas if one makes 
way for the other, both can pass [without mishap]. Likewise 
iftwo camels met each other while on the ascent of Beth-Ho- 
ron [which is a narrow pass; see Josh. 10:10 and 1]... if one is 
laden and the other unladen, the latter should give way to the 
former; if one is nearer [to its destination] than the other, the 
former should give way to the latter. If both are equally near 
or far, make a compromise between them, and the one [to go 
through] must compensate the other” (Tosef. BK 2:10; Sanh. 
32b). If a person hires a ship for carriage of cargo and it sinks 
in mid-journey, he must pay for half the journey; if, however, 
he hires a specific ship for shipping a specific cargo, he loses 
the hire if he has already paid for it but is not obliged to pay if 
he has not already done so (BM 79b and Tos.). In a case where 
a man hired boatmen to deliver goods, stipulating that they 
guarantee against any accident (see *Ones) occurring on the 
way, and the river dried up during the journey, it was held that 
the boatmen had not guaranteed against this possibility since 
such an accident was not foreseeable (Git. 73a). 

Various halakhot were decided with regard to shipwrecks. 
Thus when a boat is in danger of sinking and part of the cargo 
is thrown overboard to lighten the vessel, the resulting loss is 
not apportioned equally amongst the cargo owners, nor is it 
calculated according to the value of the goods of each owner, 
but the loss is apportioned according to the weight of the cargo 
of each owner - provided that this does not conflict with lo- 
cal maritime customs (BK 116b). In one instance a donkey be- 
ing transported threatened to sink the boat and was thrown 
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overboard, whereupon it was decided that no compensation 
was payable to its owner, since the deed was justified on the 
grounds of self-defense, the donkey being considered as pur- 
suing with intent to kill (Bk 117b). An interesting halakhah 
concerning maritime insurance is related: “The sailors can 
stipulate that whoever loses a ship shall get another one, but 
if the boat was lost due to his own negligence or ifhe sailed to 
a place to which boats would not normally sail, he would not 
be provided with another boat.’ The same rule applies also to 
carriers on land (Tosef. BM 11:26; BK 116b). 

In the post-talmudic period many responsa dealt with 
trade customs (see e.g., Rashba, Resp., vol. 2, no. 268), some of 
them marine customs. Solomon b. Abraham *Adret (Rashba), 
who lived in Barcelona, where the well-known collection of 
marine customs Consulat de Mar was compiled, records the 
custom of depositing goods with a merchant traveling by sea 
for the latter to trade therein at the risk of the depositor — leav- 
ing the sailor exempt from liability for accident (his resp. vol. 
2, No. 325; vol. 1, no. 930 and cf. no. 924). Also mentioned is the 
custom of paying the full wages, even if the journey for which 
the employee was hired was not completed due to accident 
overtaking the employer (Rashba, Resp., vol. 6, no. 224). 

In the State of Israel maritime law is based on Israeli leg- 
islation, conforming with the law of the maritime nations in 
those matters and also with Ottoman-French laws and Eng- 
lish law. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Krauss, Tal Arch, 2 (1911), 338-49; Herzog, 
Instit, 2 (1939), 252-4, 268-70. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Elon, 
Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri (1988), 1:452, 560, 752; idem, Jewish Law (1994), 


2:552, 681, 927. 
[Shalom Albeck] 


MARIX, ADOLPH (1848-1919), U.S. naval officer. Born 
in Germany he was taken to the United States by his father, 
Henry Marix, who was an official translator to the U.S. Trea- 
sury. Adolph Marix was appointed to the U.S. Naval Academy 
at Annapolis and in 1872 joined the judge advocate-general’s 
department. He commanded a number of ships between 1894 
and 1898 including the u.s.s. Maine until shortly before its 
mysterious sinking in the Bay of Havana. Marix was appointed 
judge advocate in the court of enquiry into the sinking, and 
his findings led to the U.S. declaration of war on Spain. Sub- 
sequently, he was president of the navy board which experi- 
mented in the use of submarines and in 1908 was promoted 
to rear admiral, the first Jew to attain that rank. 


MARK, BERNARD (Berl; 1908-1966), scholar and historian. 
Born in Lomza, Mark studied law at Warsaw University. Prior 
to World War 11, he published articles in Polish and Yiddish 
on literary history and edited left-wing periodicals. Between 
1932 and 1939, he published a two-volume work in Yiddish 
entitled Geshikhte fun di Sotsiale Bavegungen in Poyln (“The 
History of Social Movements in Poland,’ 1938-39). During 
World War 11, he lived in the Soviet Union, where he was ac- 
tive on the Jewish*Anti-Fascist Committee, and in the Zwiazek 
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MARK, JULIUS 


Patriotéw Polskich (“Polish Patriots’ Union’). In Moscow he 
published his first work on Jewish anti-Nazi uprisings in Po- 
land. Upon returning to Poland (1946), he published a series 
of essays and collections of documents on Holocaust subjects. 
In 1949, Mark was appointed director of the *Jewish Histori- 
cal Institute in Warsaw, and editor of its Bulletin and Bleter 
far Geshikhte. In 1954 he was appointed an associate profes- 
sor. Mark visited Israel in 1957 and lectured at the Second 
World Congress of Jewish Studies. He strengthened the ties 
between the Jewish Historical Institute and research institu- 
tions in Israel, e.g., *Yad Vashem and the Central Archives for 
the History of the Jewish People (Jerusalem). His main works 
are The Extermination and the Resistance of the Polish Jews 
During the Period 1939-1944 (1955); Dokumenten un Materi- 
alen vegn Oyfshtand in Varshever Geto (1953); Der Oyfshtand 
in Varshever Geto (1963), translated into Polish, German, and 
Dutch; Di Yidishe Tragedye in der Poylisher Literatur (1950); 
Di Umgekumene Shrayber fun di Getos un Lagern un Zeyere 
Verk (1954); Der Oyfshtand in Byalistoker Geto (19537); and Di 
Geshikhte fun Yidn in Poyln (1957). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
A. Grabski, Dzialalnosc komunistow wsrod Zydow w Polsce, 


1944-1949 (2004), index. 
[Nathan Eck] 


MARK, JULIUS (1898-2002), U.S. Reform rabbi. Mark was 
born in Cincinnati, where he earned his B.A. from the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati in 1921 and was ordained at Hebrew Union 
College in 1922. He served as rabbi of Temple Beth El in South 
Bend, Ind. (1922-26), and the Vine Street Temple in Nashville, 
Tenn. (1926-48) before becoming rabbi of New York City’s 
Temple Emanu-El. Under Mark’s leadership, Emanu-El more 
than doubled in size (to 3,200 families) and grew to become 
the largest Jewish congregation in the world. During World 
War 11, he joined the U.S. Navy and served for several years as 
Jewish chaplain to the Pacific Fleet, rising to the rank of lieu- 
tenant commander on the staff of Fleet Admiral Chester W. 
Nimitz. Returning to civilian life, he served on the executive 
committee of the United States Commission for UNESCO; asa 
life trustee of the Federation of Jewish Philanthropies; on the 
boards of the National Conference of Christian and Jews and 
the Anti-Defamation League; as honorary vice chairman of 
the Lighthouse for the Blind; and as honorary president of the 
American Jewish Encyclopedia Society. He also joined with 
the clergy of neighboring churches to work for social justice 
in New York City. 

In the service of Reform Judaism, Mark was a member of 
the governing board of the World Union for Progressive Juda- 
ism, a member of the Executive Board of the *Central Confer- 
ence of American Rabbis, and chairman of the cCAR-UAHC 
Commission on Justice and Peace. He also served two terms as 
president of the *Synagogue Council of America. For his many 
contributions, he received the Human Relations Award of the 
Methodist Church (1963); the Gold Medallion for Courageous 
Leadership of the National Conference of Christian and Jews 
(1966); Clergyman of the Year Award from Religious Heritage 
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MARK, MARY ELLEN 


of America (1969); and repeated recognition from the State of 
Israel Bonds Organization (1967, 1968, 1970). Five colleges and 
universities awarded him honorary doctorates in law, divinity, 
humanities, sacred theology, and humane letters. Among the 
books Mark wrote was Reaching For the Moon (1959). Rabbi 
Ronald B. Sobel and Sidney Wallach edited a collection of 
papers entitled Justice, Justice Shalt Thou Pursue on the occa- 
sion of Mark’s 75' birthday, as an expression of gratitude of 
the Jewish Conciliation Board with whose services and lead- 
ership Mark has long been identified. 


[Bezalel Gordon (24 ed.)] 


MARK, MARY ELLEN (1940- ), U.S. photographer. After 
growing up in suburban Philadelphia, Mark earned a bach- 
elor’s degree in painting and art history but decided she was 
not good enough to be a painter. She then earned a master’s 
in photojournalism at the University of Pennsylvania, having 
chosen photography almost at random, she said, and falling 
in love with the camera the moment she held one in her hand. 
“From the very first night, that was it,” she said. “I became ob- 
sessed by it. I knew immediately it would be my life’s work. I 
knew [had a chance of being good at it” The camera proved 
her ticket to independence. 

After traveling around Europe, Mark sought work in the 
late 1960s shooting film stills for Hollywood productions. It 
led to her first large-scale project. While shooting at the Ore- 
gon State Mental Hospital in 1973 for One Flew Over the Cuck- 
oo’ Nest, she befriended the hospital's director and was per- 
mitted to spend time living with and shooting the women of 
the institute’s maximum security Ward 81 in 1976. This series 
of photographs is sentimental and disturbing at the same time, 
and fulfilled Mark’s goal to portray the lives of “people who 
haven't had the best breaks in society.’ The book Ward 81 was 
published in 1979. “For years I'd planned to go live in a mental 
hospital,” she said. “I wanted to see if I could feel something of 
what it was like to be set aside from society.’ At her own ex- 
pense, she lived in the state’s only locked ward for women. “I 
think I was interested because my father had several nervous 
breakdowns and was hospitalized several times,” she said. 

With a special affinity for working with women, she 
turned her attention to the brothels of Bombay, India, in 1978. 
She encountered violent resistance from some of her would-be 
subjects, but she befriended a few, leading to a series of color 
photographs published as Falkland Road: Prostitutes of Bom- 
bay in 1981. She said the book “was meant almost as a meta- 
phor for entrapment, for how difficult it is to be a woman.” 
She did a series on Mother Teresa of Calcutta for Life maga- 
zine, published as Photographs of Mother Teresa’s Missions of 
Charity in Calcutta in 1985 as well as a series depicting street 
children in Seattle who turn to prostitution and drugs as a 
means of getting by. That work led to the film Streetwise, di- 
rected and photographed by her husband, Martin Bell; it was 
nominated for an Academy Award. It was in Seattle, in 1983, 
that she befriended a 12-year-old, Erin Blackwell (“Tiny”), a 
child prostitute whom she photographed over the years as 
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Tiny had five children with five different fathers. She first pho- 
tographed the Damm family of Los Angeles, a husband, wife, 
and two children, in 1987, after they had been thrown out ofa 
shelter and were living in their car. In one picture, the mother 
and father sprawl in the front seat of the car as the children 
peer anxiously out the back window. In 1994, with two more 
children and the parents seriously into drugs, the family was 
again Mark’s subject, squatting in squalor but still a family, at 
a rundown ranch in Llano, California. In October 2003 she 
published Twins, featuring 20 x 24 Polaroid prints of twins. 
Mark published 14 books and won many awards, includ- 
ing the second Cornell Capa Award of the International Center 
of Photography, and her images have been shown worldwide. 


[Stewart Kampel (274 ed.)] 


MARK, YUDEL (1897-1975), Yiddish educator, philologist, 
and author. Born in Palanga, Lithuania, Mark became ac- 
tive in Jewish politics while studying at Petrograd University 
(1915-18). In Libava (Liepaja), Latvia, he organized the local 
branch of the Yidishe *Folkspartei, later becoming the sec- 
retary-general of the Jewish National Council in Lithuania 
(1923), and secretary and vice president of the Folkspartei in 
the same country. From 1930 to 1934 he was the editor of the 
daily Folksblat. Mark was the founder (1920) and principal of 
the Yiddish Real-Gimnazye of Vilkomir (Ukmerge), the first 
of its kind in Lithuania, and between 1927 and 1930, taught 
Yiddish at various schools and seminaries. After settling in the 
US. in 1936, Mark continued his activity in the field of Yiddish 
education. He settled in Israel (Jerusalem) in 1970. 

Marks first literary publication appeared in the Kovno 
(Kaunas) daily Nayes (1921), and he subsequently contributed 
extensively to a wide range of Yiddish political, literary, and 
educational publications, such as Eynheytlekhe Folkshul (1922). 
In addition he edited various Yiddish periodicals, His books 
include a Yiddish school grammar, Shul-Gramatik (1922), 
various textbooks on Yiddish language teaching, Yiddish lit- 
erature, Jewish history (Der Yidishe Poyps, c. 1947; Dovid ha- 
Reuveni un Shloyme Molkho, 1941), biography, as well as chil- 
dren's books in Yiddish. Among his translations into Yiddish 
are works of Thomas Mann and Erich Maria Remarque. He 
also edited various books, notably the Groyser Verterbukh fun 
der Yidisher Shprakh (2 vols., 1961) jointly with Judah A. *Joffe; 
further volumes were in preparation (1971). 

Among Mark's attainments as a linguist are his numer- 
ous studies on Yiddish grammar and style, on the Hebrew- 
Aramaic component in the Yiddish language, and his stylistic 
analyses of the Yiddish authors. He was also the editor of the 
*y1vo’s Yidishe Shprakh (1941-68). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 2 (1927), 342-4; LNYL, 5 


(1963), 510-4. 
[Mordkhe Schaechter] 


MARKAH (Heb. 977%; fl. second half of fourth century c.£.), 


well known and venerated Samaritan poet who wrote in Ara- 
maic. The great esteem in which he is held by Samaritan tradi- 
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tion is shown by his epithet “Founder of Wisdom” in the Sa- 
maritan chronicle Tolidah or “Fountain of Wisdom” (Yanbu‘ 
al-Hikma) in that of *Abu al-Fat and by the legend that the 
name Markah (77779) was bestowed upon him because it has 
the same numerical value as the name Moses (nW7)), which 
no other human being is allowed to bear. Actually, Markah is 
an Aramaized form of the Latin name Marcus. According to 
the Samaritan chronicles, he was the son of the liturgical poet 
Amram Darah whose byname, Tata, is explained as a devel- 
opment of the Latin name Titus. 

Like his father, Markah wrote liturgical poems, part of 
which belong to the earliest portions of the Samaritan com- 
mon prayer book, the Defter (see *Samaritan Language and 
Literature). His style is more elaborate than that of his father, 
and none of his poems is composed in the style of “Verses of 
Durran” (see ‘Amram Darah). The verses of his poems are 
arranged in an alphabetic acrostic and the number of lines in 
each verse is nearly always equal. Once his name is contained 
in the acrostic of the first four verses of a poem. Through his 
terse and polished style, he succeeds in conveying the fiery 
religious feelings of his soul. That is why many of his expres- 
sions became fixed figures of speech used by later Samari- 
tan poets. 

The work that established Markah’s fame and gained 
him the epithet “Founder of Wisdom.” is his great midrashic 
composition Meimar or Tevat Markah, a compendium of ex- 
egetical and theological teachings. It is divided into six books, 
the main subjects of which are the wonders revealed to Israel 
from Moses call to Israel’s victory at the Red Sea; a commen- 
tary on Exodus 15; a commentary on Deuteronomy 27:9-26; 
the commission of Joshua and instructions to various classes 
of the people, whereby priests are witnesses to Israel and to 
themselves; a commentary on Deuteronomy 32; Moses’ death; 
speculations about the 22 letters of the alphabet. There are 
many thoughts and figures of speech shared by this work with 
Markah’s poems. All extant manuscripts, the earliest dating 
from the 14" century, contain recognizable later additions. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Ben-Hayyim, Ivrit va-Aramit Nosah Shom- 
ron, 3 pt. 2 (1967), 15-16, 133-262; J.A. Montgomery, The Samaritans 
(1907), 294-5; A.E. Cowley, Samaritan Liturgy, 2 (1909), xx-xxi and 
index; J. Macdonald, Memar Mergah, 2 vols. (1963), incl. bibl.; J. Bow- 
man, Transcript of the Original Text of the Samaritan Chronicle Toli- 
dah (1955), 16b; Abw’l-Fath ibn Abi’l-Hassan al-Samiri, Annales Sa- 


maritani..., ed. E. Vilmar (186s). 
[Ayala Loewenstamm] 


MARKEL, LESTER (1894-1977), U.S. journalist who was re- 
sponsible for changing the nature of the Sunday newspaper. 
Born in New York City and trained at Columbia University’s 
School of Journalism, Markel was from 1923 to 1964 Sunday 
editor of the New York Times. It was he who conceived the idea 
of separate Sunday sections, which would bring the reader 
the news in greater depth than was possible in daily papers. 
He was personally responsible for the Times Magazine, the 
“Book Review,’ and the “Arts and Leisure” section. In 1935 
he instituted the “News of the Week in Review,’ a report in 
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MARKEL-MOSESSOHN, MIRIAM 


perspective of the week’s events, which won Markel and the 
New York Times a Pulitzer Prize. Markel wrote and lectured 
widely. In 1951, he founded the International Press Institute to 
foster the free flow of information and freedom of the press in 
general. In 1964, he became associate editor of the New York 
Times and head of its department of public affairs. He also 
started a television series in which he and others discussed 


the news in depth. 
[Stewart Kampel] 


MARKEL-MOSESSOHN, MIRIAM (1839-1920), Hebraist, 
translator, and journalist, who exercised a profound influence 
on the maskilim of her day, particularly Judah Leib *Gordon 
(1831-1892) who dedicated to her “Kozo shel Yod” (The Tip of 
the Yod), his 1876 poem satirizing the treatment of women in 
traditional Jewish society. Born in Volkovyshki (Vilkaviskis), 
Lithuania, to Hayyah and Shimon Wierzbolowki, an affluent 
merchant, Markel-Mosessohn underwent rigorous training in 
Hebrew language and literature from an early age with the as- 
sistance of private tutors and also received a thorough ground- 
ing in secular subjects, including German and French. 

Miriam married Anshel Markel-Mosessohn (1844-1903) 
when she was 24 and the groom 19. The couple, whose 40- 
year marriage was childless, shared a love for Hebrew and was 
committed to its revival. Anshel supported his wife's literary 
efforts, granting her freedom and financial backing to travel 
to pursue the publication of her work. Markel-Mosessohn 
corresponded briefly with Abraham *Mapu and maintained a 
20-year professional and personal correspondence with Gor- 
don, although the two never met. With Gordon’s support, the 
first volume of Markel-Mosessohn’s Hebrew rendition of the 
German history book Die Juden und die Kreuzfahrer unter 
Richard Lowenherz by Eugen Rispart appeared in 1869 as Ha- 
Yehudim be-Angliyah. The second volume of the translation 
was not published until 1895, apparently because of Markel- 
Mosessohn’s poor health and financial problems. In 1887 she 
briefly became the Viennese correspondent for Ha-Meliz, the 
newspaper Gordon edited; however, after publishing only four 
articles, she abruptly renounced authorship, claiming “my de- 
sire and my ability are not one and the same.” 

Markel-Mosessohn succeeded in entering the rarefied, 
male world of Hebrew letters during the very period in which 
the language was being revived, but the strict pronounce- 
ment and observance of gender differentiations by the lead- 
ers of the *Haskalah, distinctions which Markel-Mosessohn 
herself accepted, precluded her from obtaining the status of 
maskil. Copies of Markel-Mosessohn’s letters to Judah Leib 
Gordon and other literary papers are housed at the Jewish 
National and University Library Archive, Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C.B. Balin, To Reveal Our Hearts: Jewish 
Women Writers in Tsarist Russia (2000), 13-50; A. Yaari (ed.), Zeror 
Iggerot Yalag el Miriam Markel-Mosessohn (1936); B.-Z. Dinur (ed.), 
Mikhtavei Avraham Mapu (1970), 160, 164, 183-84. 


[Carole B. Balin (24 ed.)] 
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MARKET DAYS AND FAIRS 


MARKET DAYS AND FAIRS. The nomadic nature of early 
medieval trade and the wide-ranging contacts of Jewish mer- 
chants throughout the period made Jewish traders early and 
eager participants in market days and fairs, in spite of the re- 
ligious and social problems attendant on such participation, 
especially in Christian countries. As merchants were promi- 
nent in European Jewish leadership and *autonomy, fairs were 
suitable meeting places for deliberating Jewish affairs. Around 
825 Archbishop *Agobard complained that the day on which 
the *Lyons weekly market was held had been changed from 
Saturday to suit Jewish traders. In the following three centu- 
ries there are many references in both Hebrew and Christian 
sources to Jews attending fairs, particularly in cities of the 
Rhineland such as Cologne and *Treves. *Gershom b. Judah 
mentions a fair at a sea or river port during which the assem- 
bled merchants from various communities enacted an ordi- 
nance. *Champagne and *Provence, believed to be where the 
fairs began, had many Jewish communities, whose members in 
all probability participated in them. Jewish attendance at mar- 
kets and fairs decreased after the era of the *Crusades when 
moneylending and pawnbroking became the major source of 
Jewish livelihood in northwestern and central Europe. In other 
areas, where the trade in goods formed an important Jewish 
occupation, their attendance continued. 

The 16" century, in Eastern and subsequently in central 
Europe, witnessed the creation of economic and social pat- 
terns adapted to the attendance of large numbers of Jews of 
various fairs and markets. In *Poland-Lithuania it was ex- 
pressly forbidden to fix the dates of fairs and markets on the 
Sabbath or Jewish holidays. The Jews’ commercial rights at 
fairs and markets were the only ones not challenged by com- 
peting Christian merchants. When persecutions in 1539-40 re- 
sulted in Lithuanian Jews ceasing to travel to fairs, the nobility 
appealed to the king to suppress the persecutions at once. One 
of the most important fairs was the “Gromnice” (February 2), 
when many Jewish merchants and heads of communities con- 
vened at *Lublin; much trade was done and debts and taxes 
were gathered. Others fairs took place in *Brody, *Gniezno, 
*Gdansk (Danzig), *Torun, *Lvov, and *Cracow, and there 
were innumerable lesser ones as well. As the fairs bore the 
names of their patron Christian saints, these became common 
usage and were inscribed on official and business documents. 
The distinctive creation of Polish Jewry, the *Councils of the 
Lands, was an outgrowth of a bet din which officiated at the 
Lublin fairs. Meetings of the councils took place there regu- 
larly, twice a year, during the 16-day spring and summer fairs; 
sometimes they were held during the *Jaroslaw fairs in the 
fall. The Lithuanian Council also convened during fairs, and 
common sessions took place at *Leczna. One of the tasks of 
the Councils was regulating the nomination of a *parnas and 
*dayyan for the duration of the fair. As both positions carried 
wide powers, they had to be judiciously distributed among 
the contending lands. In Poland-Lithuania the social aspects 
of the fair were as significant as the economic and communal 
leadership ones. N.N. *Hannover described a mid-17'"-cen- 
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tury fair: “the head of the yeshivah journeyed with all his pu- 
pils to the fair on market day ... and at each fair there were 
hundreds of heads of yeshivot, thousands of pupils, and tens 
of thousands of youths and Jewish merchants.... And who- 
ever had an eligible son or daughter went to the fair and ar- 
ranged a match, for everyone could find one to his liking. And 
at every fair hundreds of matches were made, and sometimes 
thousands; and the children of Israel, men and women, wore 
kingly vestments at the fair” (Yeven Mezulah, 1966, 86f.). Meir 
b. Gedaliah (Maharam) of *Lublin (1558-1616) described an- 
other aspect of Jewish life at the fairs: “It is a regular custom 
that at every fair a place is determined as a synagogue for daily 
prayer, and every Sabbath scholars and yeshivah students and 
leaders of the land and people congregate there and read the 
Torah” (Responsa, 84). 

Jews had been expelled from Breslau in 1455, but they 
were never absent from the fairs. In 1537 the municipal coun- 
cil opposed an attempt by Ferdinand 1 to levy a special poll 
tax on Jewish visitors to the fairs. A century later, at the re- 
quest of the textile guilds and the imperial authorities and 
despite the opposition of the local merchants, Jews were per- 
mitted to be in the town a few days before and after the fairs. 
In 1697 the authorities divided the Jews into five categories 
whose duration of stay depended on the scope of their eco- 
nomic transactions. 

Jews attended the fairs as a corporation of merchants 
based on their communities or countries of origin. These cor- 
porations were also responsible for nominating their officials: 
a parnas ha-yarid, in charge of keeping order and representing 
the fair corporations; a dayyan ha-yarid, who held regular ju- 
dicial authority and was empowered by the chief rabbi of the 
land (first mentioned in 1698); supervisor of ritual law; and 
shames (shammash), the distinctive Breslau functionary, who 
was permitted to remain between the fairs and guarantee the 
continuity of business transactions. First mentioned in 1673, 
he was elected by his Judenschaft, authorized by the Councils 
of the Lands, recognized by the Breslau municipal council, 
sworn in, and allowed to wear a sword. In 1696 there were ten 
shamosim at the fair, one each for the four Polish lands and 
one for Bohemia, *Moravia, *Glogau, *Posen, *Leczno, and 
*Zuelz. The number of Jewish visitors at a fair in 1685 was 332, 
and they practically monopolized Polish trade, particularly in 
textiles, silks, spices, tobacco, and above all in furs. 

Jewish attendance at fairs within the Austrian Empire was 
encouraged by Emperor *Maximilian 1, who in 1494 permit- 
ted Jews to attend markets in the imperial cities from which 
they had been expelled on payment of three florins Mautgeld 
(“body tax”; see *Leibzoll). This right, confirmed by his suc- 
cessors in return for extraordinary taxation, became the legal 
cornerstone of Jewish economic activity. *Joseph 11 eventually 
abolished the Leibzoll and declared all markets open to Jews 
(1782/83). In practice, however, many restrictions remained in 
force until 1848. At *Brno, for example, the Jews were allowed 
to enter through only one gate (Judentor) at fixed hours, were 
restricted to one market, and forced to lodge in one inn, the 
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Neue Welt in the Krona suburb. They struggled for many years 
for the right to erect stalls. Complaints by Christian merchants 
against underselling and inferior wares were continuously 
raised, and peddlers (called pinkerljuden) were particularly 
harassed at the Brno fairs. The Council of Moravia regulated 
the supervision of dietary laws at the fairs, distributed stalls 
before the fairs commenced, and prohibited the Jews from 
being at the fair on the day before it opened. There was a ten- 
dency to establish Jewish communities near locations of ma- 
jor and minor markets and fairs. 

There were a great many fairs in central Europe. Many 
Jewish calendars recorded dates of fairs, which Jews attended 
as peddlers who both bought and sold wares, as merchants 
buying goods wholesale for retailing, and sometimes as pop- 
ular performers like jugglers. Registers of the special scales 
for weighing feathers at the *Linz markets of 1594 and 1603 
show that there were 131 Jewish traders in feathers and only 12 
Christian dealers. Other important commodities were leather, 
skins, old clothes, and new clothes and textiles imported from 
Bohemia. In 1714 Bohemian “Federjuden” had to have special 
permission to attend because of the plague. About 300 Jews 
dealing in similar articles attended the *Krems fairs annually; 
in 1701 the Moravian Jews boycotted it because a Jew had been 
arrested as a thief. 

The records of Zurzach fairs in Switzerland mention the 
Judengeleit (Leibzoll), a tax of between 7 and 19 batzen ac- 
cording to age and wealth which was a considerable source 
of income. The number of Jews attending grew from about 
150 in the mid-18" century to about 200 at its close; most 
foreign Jews were from Gailingen, *Hohenems, and commu- 
nities in *Baden, *Alsace, and Swabia, which were composed 
primarily of peddlers and merchants. More than three-quar- 
ters of the households of the nearby communities of Endin- 
gen and *Lengnau attended these fairs. Although Jews were 
not tolerated throughout most of Switzerland, they were al- 
lowed and encouraged to attend the fairs, particularly the 
*livestock merchants. In France in 1741, the controller-gen- 
eral of finances wrote a circular letter to all provincial gover- 
nors asking them about the commercial activities of the Jews. 
Unanimously they replied that Jews should not be excluded 
from the fairs and markets because they helped keep down 
prices. The monopolistic guilds were forcing up prices, while 
the outside merchants, who came for the duration of the fair, 
forced them down. An endemic source of strife and litigation 
between Jews and local merchants and the authorities was the 
constant attempt to sell outside the market, or not on market 
days, or on the way to or back from markets, or to remain in 
the area after the fair was over. In Italy Jews were to be found 
at the major fairs and often participated in the festive proces- 
sions which inaugurated them. The community of *Mantua 
bought and erected stalls at the fairgrounds for its members; 
there was an unsuccessful attempt to prohibit their use in 1740. 
A Jewish community had the right to tax Jewish merchants 
attending the fairs for the use of communal amenities. In 1720 
the Jewish communities of the duchy of Parma tried, without 
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success, to tax Jewish merchants attending the Parma city fairs 
(where there was no community). A long dispute (1748-51) 
between the community of *Verona, which had attempted to 
exact a business tax from foreign visitors at the fairs, and the 
communities of Mantua, *Ferrara, and *Modena ended with 
rabbinical authorities in Italy and Germany deciding against 
Verona’ action. 

European rulers were aware of the economic benefits re- 
sulting from Jewish participation in fairs. Joachim 11, elector 
of *Brandenburg, expelled the Jews in 1510 but subsequently 
allowed them to attend fairs. After the 1573 expulsion from 
Brandenburg, Posen Jews regularly received permission to at- 
tend the *Frankfurt on the Oder fairs. Elector Frederick Wil- 
liam (1640-88) encouraged Polish Jews to attend fairs in his 
realm long before he admitted 50 Jewish families from Austria 
to settle and trade freely throughout his lands (1671). Though 
Jews were rigorously excluded from *Saxony, the internation- 
ally important *Leipzig fairs needed Jews to participate in large 
numbers. Between 1675 and 1764, 82,000 Jews attended the bi- 
annual *Leipzig markets; their number fluctuated according to 
political and economic factors, but grew steadily from about 
400 a year in the mid-17" century to twice that amount by the 
end of the century and continued to grow; they generally con- 
stituted about one-fifth of the total attendance. Their number 
increased from an average of 1,073 in the 1780s to 3,370 in the 
1800s and 6,444 in the 1830s, when they formed around one- 
quarter of the participants. Between 1675 and 1764 the majority 
of Jewish participants came from Central Europe, though the 
number of East European Jews was increasing slowly, even- 
tually amounting to one-third of the total Jewish attendance 
in the early 19" century. The attendance lists of the fairs offer 
a true mirror of 18'-century Jewish society. Members of the 
leading families attended (see *Bacharach, *Fraenkel, *Gom- 
perz, *Ephraim, Itzig families, and Samuel *Oppenheimer, 
David *Oppenheim, and Samson *Wertheimer). *Glueckel 
of Hameln recorded her husband’s transactions at fairs with 
Jost *Liebmann, the Court Jew. The leading *Court Jews of 
the day, Alexander David, Behrend *Lehmann, and Leffmann 
*Behrends, were also present. Jewish visitors to Leipzig con- 
gregated in the Bruehl, which became in effect a Jewish quar- 
ter for the duration of the fairs. The Landrabbiner of *Anhalt 
had rabbinical jurisdiction there and those who died at the fair 
were buried in Dessau. At Leipzig Jews bought wares worth 
about half a million thalers annually between 1773 and 1775, 
primarily textiles. Officially they sold wares worth one-fifth 
of that amount, but the sales figure was not the true one, for 
the “sales tax” (Wagegold) was 1% of all sales; it was not until 
1813 that it was reduced to 0.5%, the same as the Christian tax. 
In addition the city exacted a high entrance fee. “Volljuden, 
who did not enjoy special privileges and protection and were 
the majority, paid six thalers each and three for a wife or ser- 
vant. Jewelers paid eight thalers and cooks (Judenkoch) ten 
thalers and 12 groschen. 

In the *Pale of Settlement and Austrian Galicia the mar- 
ket square and the regular market days became the center of 
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troversy ensued regarding the need and /or justification for 
such an institution (to be discussed below). In this context, R. 
Simha Assaf attempted to prove that appellate tribunals had 
operated in the past in a number of different times and places 
and that, “Not only did the Torah scholars of those times not 
see any prohibition in the matter, but they actually affirmed 
the regulations pertaining to the procedures for filing the 
appeal” (Assaf, Battei Din, 74-75). However, some of these 
proofs have been challenged (see Katz, Masoret u-Mashber, 
(Jerusalem, 1964) p. 160, n. 23. As stated, the accepted view 
in halakhic literature of recent generations is that there is no 
room for a forum of appeal, and the precedents adduced by 
R. Assaf did not persuade many of the opponents of such an 
institution. 


Appellate Tribunals in the 20" Century 

The establishment of appellate tribunals during the 20" cen- 
tury came about as the result of extrinsic circumstances, such 
as competition with external judicial institutions, particularly 
those of foreign governments. In Morocco, a rabbinical ap- 
pellate court was established in 1918 as a result of the French 
government'’s attempt to regulate the functioning of the Jew- 
ish rabbinical courts (see M. Amar et al, Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri 
be-Kehillot Morocco (Jerusalem, 1986), 208, 452). However, 
the most prominent and influential appellate tribunal with 
respect to Jewish Law is the Rabbinical Court of Appeals of 
the Chief Rabbinate, established in Jerusalem in 1921. The es- 
tablishment of such a tribunal was accompanied by stormy 
controversy among a number of rabbis in Israel and abroad, 
the main claim of its opponents being that such an institution 
was an innovation which contradicted traditional halakhah, 
and as such should be opposed. 

Undoubtedly, the Rabbinical Court of Appeals would not 
have been established had the British rulers not demanded its 
establishment as a precondition for conferral of jurisdiction 
to the rabbinical courts in matters of personal status. There 
were in fact some rabbis who contended that the rule against 
establishing such an institution was so severe that it justi- 
fied the waiver of jurisdiction altogether. On the other hand, 
the founder of the Chief Rabbinate, Rav Kook, chose to ac- 
cede to the requirement. In his inaugural speech for the Chief 
Rabbinate he stated that the new tribunal could be established 
by way of a special enactment of the Torah authorities. Over 
the years a number of additional justifications were given 
for the authority of the Rabbinical High Court to hear ap- 
peals (see the remarks of Rav Avraham Shapira, 10 PDR, 180; 
Rav Avraham Sherman, “Mekor ha-Samkhut shel Bet ha-Din 
ha-Gadol u-Misgeret Samkhuto, in: 3 Shurat ha-Din (1995), 
211-220). 

Nevertheless, to this day there are dayyanim who refuse, 
for halakhic reasons, to endorse the existence of the Rab- 
binical Court of Appeals, and by extension see no need to 
comply with its rulings, so long as they remain convinced that 
there was no error made in their original ruling. This man- 
ner of conduct led in turn to a number of petitions to the 
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High Court of Justice against the “rebellious” rabbinical courts 
that refused to comply with rulings of the Rabbinical Court 
of Appeals. The High Court of Justice ruled that, under Israeli 
law, the Rabbinical court system is a hierarchy in which the 
regional rabbinical courts are subordinate to the rulings of the 
Rabbinical Court of Appeals addressed to it (for a survey of 
these rulings, see Elon, Jewish Law, 4:1809-1818). 

The establishment of a new appellate tribunal neces- 
sitated the creation of procedures regarding the manner of 
filing an appeal and the procedures for its hearing. To date, 
there have been three versions of the Rabbinical Courts Pro- 
cedural Regulations (from the years 1953, 1960, 1993). These 
regulations and related rulings are discussed at length in Sidrei 
ha-Din (Shochetman, 450-470). It should be emphasized 
that the establishment of an appellate tribunal produced 
another innovation in the world of Jewish Law — namely the 
obligation for the dayyan to present the reasons for his judg- 
ment in writing, since it is clear that appellate review by an- 
other bet din is impossible without examining the reasons 
given by the former instance for its judgment (this practice 
is already found in the “Place of Assembly” discussed 
above). A system that confers the litigant a right of appeal 
against a judgment must also obligate its judges to record 
the reasons for their judgments. Nevertheless, here too there 
were dayanim who refrained from writing reasoned judg- 
ments 
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[Amichai Radzyner 2"4 ed.] 


APPEL, JUDAH LEIB (1857-1934), one of the first active 
members of the Hovevei Zion movement in Vilna. Appel, who 
was born in Vieksniai, Lithuania, served as secretary of the 
Hovevei Zion branch in Vilna for almost 25 years. He was also 
secretary of the *Benei Moshe chapter there. In 1902 Appel 
and Shealtiel *Graeber established a publishing house which 
published Zionist periodicals and propaganda literature. In 
1921 he went to Palestine and became secretary to Isaac Leib 
*Goldberg and manager of his estate in Hartuv. Almost all of 
Appel’s valuable archives on Zionism were burned during the 
1929 riots. Appel’s memoirs of various periods in the history 
of Hibbat Zion and of Zionism in Russia were published in 
his book, Be-Tokh Reshit ha-Tehiyyah (“In the Beginning of 
the Rebirth,” 1936). 
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the shtet] and the heart of its economy. To a large extent the 
economic and social life in these townships was regulated by 
buying from peasants and selling to them on the fixed mar- 
ket day in the appointed place; taverns were therefore erected 
around the market square. Jewish emigrants carried over this 
type of market (with some changes) into large cities in Western 
Europe; an example is the Petticoat Lane Market in London. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Mahler, Toledot ha-Yehudim be-Po- 
lin (1946), index, s.v. Yarid; M. Breger, Zur Handelsgeschichte der 
Juden in Polen im 17. Jahrhundert (1932), 15 ff.; B.D. Weinryb, Neueste 
Wirtschaftsgeschichte der Juden in Russland und Polen (1934), index, 
s.v. Messe; S. Dubnow, Pinkas ha-Medinah (1925), index, s.v. Yarid; 
Halpern, Pinkas, s.v. Yarid; D. Evron, Pinkas ha-Kesherim shel Ke- 
hillat Pozna (1967), index, s.v. Yarid; S. Simonsohn, Toledot ha-Ye- 
hudim be-Dukkasut Mantovah (1964), index, s.v. Yarid; I. Halpern, 
Takkanot Medinat Mehrin (1952), index, s.v. Yarid; H. Gold (ed.), Die 
Juden und Judengemeinden Maehrens (1929), 144 ff.; F. Guggenheim- 
Gruenberg, Die Juden auf der Zurzacher Messe im 18. Jahrhundert 
(1957); A. Hertzberg, The French Enlightenment and the Jews (1968), 
index, s.v. Fairs; Z. Szajkowski, Franco-Judaica (1962), index, s.v. 
Markets; A.F. Pribram, Urkunden und Akten zur Geschichte der Juden 
in Wien (1918), index, s.v. Markt, Jahrmarkt; L. Moses, Die Juden 
in Niederoesterreich (1935), 91-94; idem, in: A. Engel (ed.), Geden- 
kbuch ... Kuratoriums (1936), 90-101; V. Kurrein, Die Juden in Linz 
(1927), 26-38; idem, in: JGGj¢, 4 (1932), 481-4; A. Weldler-Steinberg 
and FE. Guggenheim-Gruenberg, Geschichte der Juden in der Schweiz 
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Harmelin, in: yLBL, 9 (1964), 239-66. 


[Henry Wasserman] 


MARKISH, PERETZ (1895-1952), Soviet Yiddish poet, nov- 
elist, and playwright. Born in Volhynia, Markish received a 
traditional Jewish education and prepared for entrance to 
a university. He began writing Russian poetry at age 15 and 
Yiddish poetry in 1918-19, when he published in the Kiev 
journals Eygns and Baginen, whose contributing writers and 
editors broke with past models of artistic representation to 
craft a new revolutionary Jewish culture. Markish stood out 
among other Yiddish poets, like David *Hofstein and Leib 
*Kvitko, for his creative admixture of German expression- 
ism and Russian futurism. His first book of poetry, Shveln 
(“Thresholds,” 1919), made his reputation as the poet of the 
new generation. He moved briefly to Moscow before leaving 
for Warsaw in late 1921, where he helped found the Yiddish 
modernist movement through his participation in the liter- 
ary group, Khalyastre (“The Gang”), and by co-founding Lit- 
erarishe Bleter. His poem “Hunger” appeared in the second 
edition of the Moscow Shtrom, and in 1922 he published Di 
Kupe (“The Heap”), an epic poem that commemorated the 
1921 pogroms that swept the Ukraine. In 1926, he returned 
to Moscow, where he became one of the most prolific writers 
of Soviet Jewish letters, publishing in the Kiev journal Royte 
Velt and the Minsk journal Shtern. Markish’s career reflected 
a general shift away from modernism and poetry to social- 
ist realism and prose, as demonstrated in his first novel, Dor 
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oys, dor ayn (“Generations,’ 1929), which describes the tension 
between modernity and tradition in a Jewish family during 
the Revolution. Markish quickly rose to a position of power 
in the Union of Soviet Writers (established 1932), and dur- 
ing the Great Purges of 1936-38 he denounced defendants at 
one of the trials in a poem whose publication showed Mark- 
ish to be firmly established within the Soviet system. During 
World War 11, he wrote the play Kol Nidre, and in 1942 joined 
the leadership of the Jewish *Anti-Fascist Committee (JAFC), 
which served as the center of Jewish cultural life during and 
after the war. Markish’s last major work, the 1948 epic poem 
Milkhome (“War”), chronicles a wide spectrum of wartime 
experiences, focusing particularly on the plight of the Jews. 
In January 1949, during the antisemitic anti-cosmopolitan 
campaign, several major cultural figures who worked in Yid- 
dish, Markish included, were arrested. In 1952, he and sev- 
eral others were convicted of anti-Soviet activities, spying, 
and bourgeois nationalism and were shot. Rehabilitated af- 
ter Stalin’s death, Markish’s poems were again published in 
1957 (in Russian translation only). His novel of Polish-Jewish 
heroism during World War 11, Trit fun Doyres (“The Footsteps 
of Generations; 1966), was published posthumously in Soviet 
Russia; ironically, the novel is replete with praise for the re- 
gime and political system. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sh. Niger, Yidishe Shrayber in Sovet Rusland 
(1958), 229-61; LNYL, 5 (1963), 523-8; J. Glatstein, In Tokh Genu- 
men (1947), 31-9; Ch. Shmeruk (ed.), A Shpigl Oyf a Shteyn (19877), 
373-512, 751-6; no. 3934; M. Altshuler (ed.), Briv fun Yidishe Sovetishe 
Shraybers (1980); Ch. Kronfeld, On the Margins of Modernism (1996); 
D. Shneer, Yiddish and the Creation of Soviet Jewish Culture (2004); 
S. Wolitz, in: Yiddish 6 (1987), 56-67. 


[David Shneer (2"4 ed.)] 


MARKON, ISAAC DOV BER (1875-1949), Russian scholar 
and librarian. Markon was born in Rybinsk on the Volga and 
studied at the St. Petersburg University under D. *Chwol- 
son and at the *Hildesheimer Rabbinical Seminary and the 
University of Berlin. He was librarian at the Imperial Public 
Library in St. Petersburg (1901-17), instructor at the Higher 
Courses of Oriental Studies (1908-11), instructor and later 
professor of Jewish studies at the university in St. Peters- 
burg (1917-20), and professor at the Belorussian University 
at Minsk (1922-24). He also served for a time on the scholars’ 
advisory committee for the Czarist Ministry of Education. For 
four years he was an editor of the Russian Jewish encyclope- 
dia Yevreyskaya Entsiklopediya and planned the publication 
of a new encyclopedia, Ozar ha-Yahadut, of which a prospec- 
tus appeared in 1914. He founded and edited the quarterly 
Ha-Kedem (with A. Sarzowski) which appeared from 1907 to 
1909 in Hebrew and German. Markon left Russia for Berlin in 
1926 where he joined the editorial staff of the Encyclopaedia 
Judaica and the Eshkol Enziklopedyah Yisreelit, in charge of 
the departments of *Karaism and bibliography. For a time he 
also lectured at the Rabbinical Seminary. In 1928 Markon was 
appointed librarian of the Hamburg Jewish community. As he 
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was a Jewish Soviet citizen, he was expelled from Germany in 
1938. He went first to Holland and in 1940 escaped to England, 
where he joined Montefiore College at Ramsgate. 

Markon’s first step in Jewish scholarship was his prize- 
winning comparison of Christian canonical with talmudic and 
Karaite marriage law (Russ., 1901). In the same field are his Me- 
korot le-Korot Dinei Nashim (about laws relating to women) 1, 
pt. 1 (1908) and various editions of Karaite works. Markon also 
published a study of the Slavonic glosses in the Or Zarua by 
Isaac b. Moses of Vienna (1906). With D. Guenzburg he edited 
the Festschrift... A. Harkavy (1908). Autobiographical remi- 
niscences by Markon appeared in Mezudah (2 (1944), 187 ff; 
3 (1945), 3411; 4-6 (1948), 474 ff.) as well as in some of his let- 
ters in G. Kressel (ed.) Genazim (1 (1961), 244ff.). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 429. 


MARKOVA, ALICIA (1910-2004), British-born prima bal- 
lerina who joined Diaghilev’s Les Ballets Russe in 1925 when 
she was just 15 years old. She was one of the famous “Baby 
Ballerinas” of the company. Her real name was Alice Lillian 
Marks, a name which, for Diaghilev, was not Russian or at least 
not French enough to appear in his company’s programs. So 
without being asked, she was named Markova. Many years 
and famous roles later, she became - by order of Queen Eliz- 
abeth - Dame Alicia. 

Markova created many of the central roles in the ballets 
of Balanchine, Ashton, and other contemporary choreogra- 
phers. In 1931 she was back in her native London and joined 
the first professional ballet company in the U.K., the Bal- 
let Rambert, founded and directed by another daughter of 
a Jewish family, one more dancer whose name was changed 
by Diaghilev because Miriam Rambam-Ramberg sounded 
too Jewish and not Russian enough and thus became Ma- 
rie *Rambert. With this company Markova danced for many 
years as well as with the Vic-Wells Ballet, which later became 
The Royal Ballet. 

Markova danced the leading roles in the classics as well 
as in new, contemporary works, such as Ashton’s Fagade, Tu- 
dor’s Lysistrata, and De Valois’ The Rake’s Progress. She was 
the prima ballerina of the London Festival Ballet in the 1950s. 
She stopped dancing in 1962 and in the years 1963-69 Mar- 
kova was the ballet director for the New York Metropolitan 
Opera Ballet. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: IED, vol. 4, 267-71. 

[Giora Manor (2"4 ed.)] 


MARKOVITS, RODION (Jakabs, 1888-1948), author and 
journalist. Following capture by the Russians during World 
War 1, Markovits later became a political commissar in the 
International Brigade fighting with the Red Army after the 
October Revolution. His Szibériai garnizon (1927; Siberian 
Garrison, 1929) enjoyed worldwide success in translation. 
Two later works were Aranyvonat (“The Golden Train,’ 1929) 
and Reb Ancsli és mds avasi zsid6kr6l sz6l6 széphistéridk (“Reb 
Anschel and Other Jewish Stories,” 1940). 
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MARKOWITZ, HARRY M. (1927- ), economist and No- 
bel Prize winner. Born in Chicago, Markowitz received his 
higher education, B.A. through Ph.D. (1954), at the University 
of Chicago. He was on the research staff of the Rand Corpora- 
tion and technical director of Consolidated Analysis Centers, 
both in Santa Monica, California. After serving as a profes- 
sor at UCLA (1968-69), he moved to New York where he was 
president of the Arbitrage Management Company (1969-72), 
worked as a private consultant (1972-74), and was a member 
of the research staff of T.J. Watson Research Center of 13M 
(1974-83). From 1982 he was been the Speiser Professor of Fi- 
nance at Baruch College of City University of New York. From 
1990 he was research director at Diawa Securities Trust. 

In 1990 he shared the Nobel Prize in economics with Wil- 
liam Sharpe of Stanford University and Merton Miller of the 
University of Chicago “for their pioneering work in the theory 
of financial economics.’ For Markowitz, the Nobel award was 
in honor of his theory, first defined in the 1950s, of “portfolio 
choices,’ which showed that investors would do best if they 
built up a diversified investment portfolio. His theory sought 
to prove that a portfolio that mixes assets in order to mini- 
mize risk and maximize return could be practical. His tech- 
niques for measuring risk associated with various assets, and 
his techniques for mixing assets, became standard investment 
methods. His work on portfolio theory paved the way for fi- 
nancial microanalysis to become an accepted area of research 
in economic analysis. 

Markowitz also developed Simscript, a computer lan- 
guage that is used to write economic-analysis programs. 

Books by Markowitz include Portfolio Selection: Efficient 
Diversification of Investment (1959), Mean- Variance Analysis in 
Portfolio Choice and Capital Investments (1987), and The The- 
ory and Practice of Investment Management Workshop (with 
FE. Fabozzi and L. Kostovetsky, 2004). 


[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


MARKS, HARRY HANANEL (1855-1916), British journal- 
ist and politician. Born in London, Marks was a son of David 
Woolf Marks (1811-1909), a prominent Reform rabbi. He took 
up journalism in the U.S. and worked five years on the New 
York World and Daily Mining News. Returning to England in 
1883, he established and edited Financial News and wrote a 
book, Small Change, or Lights and Shades of New York (1882). 
In 1889-98 he was a member of London County Council 
and was elected a Conservative member of Parliament in 
1895-1900 and 1904-09. Marks was a bitter anti-Zionist. In 
1879, however, he wrote a satirical work denouncing antisem- 
itism, Down With the Jews! A Meeting of the Society for Sup- 
pressing the Jewish Race. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; D. Porter, “Trusted 
Guide for the Investing Public: Harry Marks and the Financial News, 
1884-1916,’ in: Business History, 28 (1986), 1-17; DBB, 4, 133-35. 


MARKS, HAYMAN (1772-1825), early U.S. merchant and 
Mason. Marks, whose place of birth is unknown, was among 
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the early Jewish settlers of Richmond, Virginia. Mention of 
him is found in several documents involving litigation. A 
well-known citizen of Richmond, he was one of the signers 
of a petition to the Virginia legislature asking for the incor- 
poration of a bank there. Marks later moved to Philadelphia, 
where he became active in Congregation Mikveh Israel, ul- 
timately becoming its president (1815-18). Marks was known 
to be a member of the Masonic fraternities of both Richmond 
and Philadelphia. His wife was Grace Judah, of the New York 
*Judah family. 


MARKS, MARCUS M. (1858-1934), U.S. clothing manu- 
facturer, civic official, and philanthropist. Marks was born 
in Schenectady, N.y., and joined his father’s clothing man- 
ufacturing firm, M. Marks and Son, which he later headed 
(1890-1913). From 1913 to 1917 Marks served as Manhattan 
borough president under the reforming mayor John P. Mitchel, 
establishing open public markets, welfare work, and joint trial 
boards for civil service employees. He was active in a variety of 
public causes. He was president of the National Daylight As- 
sociation in 1917. As president of the National Association of 
Clothiers, he promoted the idea of cooperation among mer- 
chants, particularly in labor relations. As a member of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s Nobel Prize Committee on Industrial Peace, 
Marks mediated many labor disputes. He was a founder and 
leader of several peace groups, of the Educational Alliance, of 
the Hospital Saturday and Sunday Association, and of the Tu- 
berculosis Preventorium for children. An advocate of univer- 
sity exchange study between the U.S. and Europe, he served 
as chairman of the selection committee of the Institute of In- 
ternational Education. 


MARKS, SAMUEL (1845-1920), South African industrial- 
ist and financier. Marks, who was born in Neustadt-Sugrind, 
Lithuania, emigrated to the Cape in 1868. With the Lewis 
brothers, he founded the firm of Lewis and Marks, which 
eventually controlled large industrial and mining undertak- 
ings in the Transvaal. The partners began as traveling traders 
(“tochers”). When diamonds were discovered they moved to 
Kimberley, where they opened the first general store in a pre- 
fabricated wooden building brought from the Cape by wagon. 
Lewis and Marks established themselves in the Transvaal in 
the 1880s, first on the Barberton gold workings and later on 
the Rand and in Pretoria. Marks, who was popularly known 
as Sammy, was noted for his salty humor and his fondness for 
biblical quotations. He understood the Boer outlook, particu- 
larly that of his friend President Kruger. He assisted the Trans- 
vaal government financially, obtained industrial concessions, 
and acquired land on the Vaal River on which he founded the 
town of Vereeniging. He developed rich coal deposits in the 
area, established fruit farms, and planted extensive forests. He 
also started the manufacture of bricks, glass, and leather goods 
and pioneered the steel industry. In 1897 Marks accompanied 
a deputation to Kruger asking, with indifferent results, for the 
repeal of laws which placed disabilities upon Jews in common 
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with other non-Protestants and uitlanders (“foreigners”). In 
the conflict between the Boers and the British he commanded 
the respect of leaders on both sides and was a mediator in the 
negotiations which ended the South African War in 1902. He 
served as a senator in the first Union Parliament in 1910. Marks 
donated £10,000 for the statue of President Kruger which now 
stands in the center of Pretoria. In 1896 he helped endow the 
first chair in Hebrew studies at the South African College, later 
the University of Cape Town, and in 1905 founded a Hebrew 
school in Pretoria. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Herrman, History of the Jews in South 
Africa (1935); P-H. Emden, Randlords (1935), index; G. Saron and L. 
Hotz (eds.), Jews in South Africa (1955). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. 
Wheatcroft, The Randlords (1985), index. 


MARKS, SIMON, BARON (1888-1964), British business- 
man, philanthropist, and Zionist. Born in Leeds, Simon Marks 
was the son of Michael Marks, who emigrated in 1882 from 
Russia to the U.K. where he began as a peddler. In 1884 he 
opened a market stall in Leeds and later a number of Penny 
Bazaars in the Midlands. They grew into the great multiple- 
store chain of Marks & Spencer Ltd. Simon Marks was elected 
chairman of the board in 1917 and from then on, until he died 
at his office desk, steered the firm to phenomenal commercial 
and financial success. His close business associate was Israel 
Moses (later Lord) *Sieff; they had married each other's sisters. 
The high quality of their goods and business probity set a tra- 
dition in British retail merchandising. Indeed it was said that 
they were largely responsible for a quiet revolution in British 
life by raising living standards through making high quality 
goods available at popular prices. “Marks and Sparks” remains 
probably the best-known and most famous of all British high 
street retail chains, although its founding families largely sev- 
ered their direct connection with the firm in the 1980s. 

From their mid-20s Marks and Sieff were loyal and de- 
voted supporters of Chaim *Weizmann in his Zionist activi- 
ties originally in Manchester and later in London, and were 
joined by other members of their families. In 1919 Marks went 
as secretary of the Zionist delegation to the Versailles Peace 
Conference. Later he became chairman of the Keren Hayesod 
Committee, vice president of the Zionist Federation and in 
1950 was elected a member of the Zionist Exceutive. He was 
president of the Joint Palestine Appeal at his death. Marks par- 
ticipated with Weizmann and the Zionist leadership in politi- 
cal negotiations with successive British governments and in 
other Zionist efforts until the State of Israel was established. 
He and Lord Sieff were leading contributors to the Daniel Sieff 
Research Institute (1934) and later in the Weizmann Institute 
of Science (1949) both at Rehovot, Israel. Their personal and 
family trust benefactions to public causes in Britain and Israel 
totaled tens of millions of pounds over six decades. The Marks 
and Sieff families were reputed to have been the greatest do- 
nors to Zionist causes in the Diaspora. 

Marks rendered distinguished public service in the pe- 
riod between and during both world wars. He helped to found 
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the Air Defense Cadet Corps in Britain in 1938 and headed 
wartime production coordination in the London and south- 
east England area. He was also an adviser to the Ministry of 
Petroleum Warfare and one of the first directors of British 
Overseas Airways. In 1944 he received a knighthood and 1961 
was created a baron. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Rees, St. Michael, A History of Marks and 
Spencer (1969); I. Sieff, The Memoirs of Israel Sieff (1970). ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; DBB, 4, 138-146; M. Sieff, Don’t Ask the 


Price (1986). 
[Julian Louis Meltzer (2™4 ed.)] 


MARKSON, AARON DAVID (1882-1932), Hebrew author 
and educator. Born in Lithuania, Markson went to the United 
States in 1904, and taught Hebrew in New York and other cit- 
ies. He contributed essays and stories to Hebrew periodicals, 
edited a miscellany Mi-Keren Zavit (1921), and translated Mark 
Twain's The Prince and the Pauper (1923). His writings were 
posthumously collected in Kitvei A.D. Markson (1938), which 
also contains autobiographical material, a brief memoir by his 
daughter, and evaluations of his work by several authors. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Waxman, Literature, 4 (19607), 1080; Kres- 


sel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 430. 
[Eisig Silberschlag] 


MARKUS, LUDWIG (1798-1843), historian. Born and edu- 
cated in Dessau, Germany, he studied medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, but abandoned it to take up philosophy and 
astronomy. In 1825 he moved to Paris, and from 1830 until 1838 
he taught German at the Royal College at Dijon. 

Markus was an active member of the Society for Jewish 
Culture and Science in Berlin, and one of his lifelong passions 
was the study of the Falashas (*Beta Israel) of Abyssinia. This 
earned him Heinrich *Heine’s sobriquet, “King of Abyssinia.” 
He wrote Histoire des Wandales (1836) in which he traced the 
rise and collapse of the Vandal empire in Africa, and in 1842, 
published Géographie ancienne des états Barbaresques. Sufter- 
ing from recurrent fits of depression, especially after the death 
of his mother, he moved back to Paris 1838 and died there pen- 
niless in an insane asylum. Baroness de Rothschild paid for 
the funeral, and Heine wrote an obituary. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Elbogen, in: MGwJ, 81 (1937), 177-85; H. He- 
ine, Saemtliche Werke, 14 (1964), 43-58. 


[George Schwab / Bjoern Siegel (2"4 ed.)] 


MARLE, ARNOLD (1889-1970), German actor. Born in 
Prague, Marlé trained in Munich and was active as an actor 
and director in Munich and Hamburg. In 1933 he left Germany 
for Czechoslovakia, working at the German Theater in Prague 
from 1934 to 1937. In the 1930s, he accompanied Leopold Jess- 
ner’s group to Holland and London. In 1939 he immigrated 
to London. He began appearing in English-language films in 
1942 and later also played in television series and on the Brit- 
ish and American stages. His wife, Lilli Freud-Marlé, whom he 
married in 1917, was a niece of Sigmund *Freud, and became 
known as a reciter of poetry in various European cities. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: International Biographical Dictionary of Cen- 
tral European Emigrés: 1933-1945, vol. 2 (1999), 781, incl. bibl. 


[David Rees (2"4 ed.)] 


MARLI, SAMUEL (Raphael) BEN MAZLIAH (d. 1617), 
Italian rabbi and author. One of the outstanding scholars of 
Italy, Samuel, like his father, served in a variety of offices in 
the Mantua community and was in charge until his death 
of collecting funds for Erez Israel. In 1587 he was appointed 
rabbi of the community and was apparently also the head of 
a yeshivah. According to S.D. Luzzatto, his name means “of 
Arles.” During the time Marli was rabbi, the Jews of Mantua 
were confined to a ghetto prepared for them at their own cost, 
and Marli was one of the members of the committee which 
dealt with matters affecting the ghetto. His signature is found 
on many of the community’s documents and regulations. He 
was highly praised by the scholars of his time, and although 
he published no works, a few of his responsa and letters have 
been published in the works of his contemporaries and pre- 
served in manuscript. Some of his piyyutim were published in 
the Ayyelet ha-Shahar and in the Siddur mi-Berakhah of Ital- 
ian rite (Mantua, 1653), as well as later in Schirman’s Mivhar 
ha-Shirah ha-Ivrit be-Italyah. Marli prepared and may have 
published a special essay which is still in manuscript, “to 
demonstrate to the nations and princes that a Jew is not per- 
mitted to curse or to act wrongly toward any man.” He is also 
mentioned among those who supplied Azariah dei Rossi with 
material for his Meor Einayim, and was among the rabbis 
who forbade the use of the mikveh of Rovigo (Moses Porto 
in: Palgei Mayim, p. 55). Hananiah Eliakim Rieti composed a 
eulogy on his death. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ghirondi-Neppi, 337; S. Simonsohn, Toledot 
ha-Yehudim be-Dukkasut Mantovah, 1 (1964), 649. 
[Itzhak Alfassi] 


"MARLOWE, CHRISTOPHER (1564-1593), English play- 
wright. The Jew of Malta (c. 1590) portrays the monstrous Jew, 
Barabas; T:S. Eliot described the play as a savage farce. Indeed 
it has elements of melodrama and exaggeration which suggest 
that Marlowe was not completely serious in his portrayal of 
the Jew. Barabas is a rich merchant whose wealth is expro- 
priated and whose house is turned into a nunnery by order 
of the governor of Malta. In revenge, Barabas indulges in an 
orgy of slaughter, poisoning his daughter Abigail, her lover, 
and many others. Malta being besieged by the Turks, Barabas 
enters upon a career of political intrigue, first betraying the 
island to the enemy and then plotting the destruction of the 
Turkish commander. But Barabas is himself betrayed and per- 
ishes in a boiling cauldron. The story represents a mingling 
of traditional antisemitism (in the Middle Ages the Jews were 
often charged with poisoning the wells) with the late 16*"-cen- 
tury taste for the “political thriller” Barabas, a disciple of Ma- 
chiavelli, practices political stratagems with a view to gaining 
power in the state. From this point of view his Jewishness is 
no more than incidental, the main interest being focused on 
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his “Italian” villainy. Barabas’ conspiracy with the Turks may 
have been suggested by the career of Joseph *Nasi. The Jew of 
Malta was almost certainly in Shakespeare's mind when he 
wrote The Merchant of Venice some years later. Like Shake- 
speare’s Jew, Barabas has a beautiful daughter who becomes 
a Christian, and a comic servant, Ithamore, who directs the 
audience’s laughter against the Jew. This latter feature may be 
a relic of the medieval religious drama in which the Devil was 
frequently accompanied by a comic figure, the Vice. In spite of 
his negative portrayal of the Jew, Marlowe undoubtedly pro- 
jected into the portrait some of his own restlessness as well as 
his notorious dislike of the Establishment. But Marlowe's work 
differs markedly from Shakespeare’s depiction of Shylock in 
being two-dimensional, in contrast to Shakespeare's ambigu- 
ous and three-dimensional portrayal of his Jewish character. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.L. Cardozo, Contemporary Jew in the Eliza- 
bethan Drama (1925); M.J. Landa, Jew in Drama (1926), index; H. Mi- 
chelson, Jew in Early English Literature (1926), 70ff.; T.S. Eliot, Selected 
Essays (1932), 118-25; H. Sinsheimer, Shylock (1947), 51-54; H. Levin, 
Overreacher: a Study of Christopher Marlowe (1954), index; H. Fisch, 
Dual Image (1959), 25-29. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


{Harold Harel Fisch] 


MARMOR, KALMAN (Zevi; 1879-1956), Yiddish scholar 
and activist. Born in Mishagola, near Vilna, he immigrated 
to Switzerland in 1899, where he studied at the universities 
of Freiburg and Berne, before settling in the U.S. in 1906. He 
joined the Poalei Zion, co-founded the World Union of Poalei 
Zion, and became the editor of its weekly, Der Yidisher Kemfer. 
In 1914 he joined the American Socialist Party and in 1919 the 
American Labor Alliance, which became the Workers Party 
and later the Communist Party. Marmor began his literary 
career in 1901 in Der Yidisher Arbeter, published by the Bund, 
and contributed to Yiddish periodicals in Europe and the U.S. 
In 1922 he joined the New York Yiddish Communist daily Mor- 
gen Frayhayt and remained a contributor until his death. 
From 1933 to 1936, he lived in Kiev, working in the Insti- 
tute for Jewish Studies of the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences, 
where he prepared editions of the works of Aaron *Lieber- 
mann, Joseph *Bovshover, and David *Edelstadt. His mono- 
graph on Liebermann, as well as the collection of Liebermann’s 
works which he annotated and translated into Yiddish, were 
lost when the Institute was liquidated by the Soviet govern- 
ment in 1936. As a U.S. citizen, Marmor was freed, having 
rescued Liebermann’s letters, which were later published in 
New York. The first two volumes of his edition of the works 
of David Edelstadt, written from an extreme party perspec- 
tive, were published in Moscow in 1935. The manuscript of the 
third volume found its way to the y1vo Institute in New York. 
In his long career Marmor was a committed Zionist, Po’alei- 
Zionist, Socialist, and Communist, an expert on the history of 
Yiddish and Hebrew literature, on Jewish, Arabic, and Greek 
philosophy, and on the history of socialist and revolutionary 
movements; he was a productive writer, an able researcher 
and collector of historical material. His publications include 
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Der Onhoyb fun der Yidisher Literatur in Amerike (1944), 
Dovid Edelshtat (1950), Yoysef Bovshover (1952), Yankev Gor- 
din (1953), his autobiography, Mayn Lebns-Geshikhte (2 vols., 
1959), and his 10-volume edition of the complete works of 
Morris Winchevsky (1927). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 2 (1927), 491-500; LNYL, 
6 (1965), 113-9; A. Pomerantz, Di Sovetishe Harugey Malkhus (1962), 
360-85. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.G. Branover (ed.), Rossiiskaia 
evreiskaia entsiklopediia, 2 (1995), 252. 


[Elias Schulman / Jerold C. Frakes (2"4 ed.)] 


MARMOREK, ALEXANDER (1865-1923), bacteriologist 
and Zionist leader. He was born in Mielnice, Galicia, and 
studied in Vienna and at the Pasteur Institute in Paris, where 
he became assistant and subsequently chef de travaux. Early 
in his studies, he discovered an antidote (antistreptococcus) 
against puerperal fever. In 1903 he addressed the Paris Aca- 
démie de Médecine and claimed the discovery of the toxin of 
the tubercle-bacillus and of the antituberculosis vaccine. This 
discovery was hotly debated in expert circles and was finally 
accepted as an invariably successful cure if prescribed up to 
a certain stage of the disease. With this discovery, Marmorek 
also initiated the serum study that led to the modern treat- 
ment of typhus and diabetes. Marmorek was also an ardent 
Zionist. In Vienna he belonged to *Kadimah, the first stu- 
dents’ society to join *Herzl after the publication of Der Juden- 
staat. With his brothers Oscar and Isidor, he belonged to the 
circle of Herzl’s closest friends and was repeatedly consulted 
on political steps contemplated by the Zionist leader. He was 
elected member of the Zionist General Council at the first 11 
Zionist congresses (1897-1913). After Herzl’s death Marmorek 
remained an adherent of Herzl’s political Zionism and, next to 
Max *Nordau, became the foremost spokesman of the opposi- 
tion, when “practical” Zionists assumed the movement's lead- 
ership in 1911. After World War 1 he strongly opposed *Weiz- 
mann’s policies and refused to participate at the 12 Zionist 
Congress (1921). In his articles and speeches he emphasized 
that the Palestine Mandate was not the fulfillment of Herzl’s 
idea of a Jewish state. Marmorek was chairman of the French 
Zionist Federation and one of the co-founders of L’Echo Sion- 
iste, the Zionist monthly published in Paris. He founded the 
Jewish Popular University in Paris, chiefly for the benefit of 
foreign Jews who settled there. As a foreign national he was 
unable to remain in Paris during World War 1 and served as 
a doctor with the Allied armies in Eastern Europe. 

His brother OSCAR (1863-1909) was an architect and 
Zionist leader. Born in Skala, Galicia, he studied in Vienna 
and Paris. He built a great number of important buildings in 
Vienna and Austria and also some synagogues, in which he 
attempted a style based on his studies of old Jewish architec- 
ture. He attained fame through his pavilion “Venice in Vienna” 
at the world exhibition of 1900 in Vienna. 

Oscar Marmorek joined Herzl after the publication of 
Der Judenstaat and was elected to the Zionist Executive at the 
first six Zionist congresses. He was a co-founder of Die *Welt. 
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Herzl depicted him in Altneuland as Architect Steineck. He 
died by his own hand. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Jacobson, A. Marmorek (Fr., 1923); Jc (July 
20, 1923); Die Welt (April 16, 1909); L. Jaffe, Sefer ha-Congress (1950), 
339-40; M.I. Bodenheimer, Prelude to Israel (1963), index; M. Schach, 
Asher Ittam Hithalakhti (1951), 123-42. 
[Oskar K. Rabinowicz] 


MARMORI, HANOKH (1948- ), Israeli graphic artist and 
editor. Marmori studied history and theater at the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem and graphic design at the Bezalel 
Academy of Arts. A satirist, he began his writing career on 
the university newspaper, contributed to the popular televi- 
sion satirical program Niku’i Rosh (“Clearing the Head”), and 
co-wrote a satirical column in the political weekly Ha-Olam 
ha-Zeh. In 1980 he joined the Schocken newspaper chain, first 
as the founding editor of the Tel Aviv local newspaper Ha-lIr. 
In 1984 he moved to Hadashot, the failed Schocken attempt to 
launch a popular newspaper, where he was occupied in writ- 
ing mostly for the newspaper’s magazine and supplements. 
In 1988 he was appointed deputy editor of the Haaretz daily 
newspaper, and following the death of its veteran editor Ger- 
shon *Schocken in 1991 was appointed to succeed him. De- 
ploying his graphics background, Marmori succeeded in turn- 
ing a dullish newspaper into one with an attractive layout, but 
without losing its character as a thoughtful and stimulating 
maker of opinion. A daily culture and entertainment supple- 
ment and a weekly book supplement were added, together 
with expanded news coverage, notably in the fields of eco- 
nomics and sport. Notwithstanding his close ties with Amos 
Schocken, who succeeded his father Gershon Schocken as 
publisher, differences eventually arose between the two men. 
Disagreements within the editorial board over the Intifada 
beginning in 2000 found Schocken taking a more left-wing 
position together with some other board members while 
Marmori took a more centrist view. In 2004 Schocken’s plans 
to further enlarge the economics section of the paper into a 
separate entity called “The Market,’ outside the editor's direct 
responsibility, led Marmori to resign. He left active journal- 
ism to head the Department of Visual Communications at the 
Bezalel Academy of Arts. In 2004 he was awarded the Sokolow 


Prize for journalism. 
[Yoel Cohen (24 ed.)] 


MARMORSTEIN, ARTHUR (1882-1946), rabbi, scholar, 
and teacher. Born in Miskolc, Hungary, Marmorstein was de- 
scended from a long line of Hungarian rabbis known not only 
for their talmudic learning but also for their familiarity with 
secular literature. He studied at the yeshivah of Pressburg and 
the rabbinic seminaries of Budapest and Berlin. After visiting 
libraries for some time in England, Italy, and France, transcrib- 
ing manuscripts, Marmorstein served for six years as rabbi at 
Jamnitz (Jemnice), Czechoslovakia. From 1912 until his death 
he taught at Jews’ College, London. Marmorstein’s scholarship 
embraced many subjects. His initial training at the universities 
was in Semitics, with special emphasis on Assyriology. He was 
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particularly fascinated by the aggadic sections of the Talmud 
and by liturgy. Though Marmorstein contributed to many ar- 
eas of Jewish scholarship, he is noteworthy for his studies in 
rabbinic theology, the subject of his two important volumes 
Doctrine of Merits in Old Rabbinic Literature (1920) and Old 
Rabbinic Doctrine of God (2 pts., 1927); both were reprinted 
in one volume with an introduction by R.J. Zwi Werblowsky 
(1968). Other important essays on rabbinic theology by Mar- 
morstein were collected and published under the title Studies 
in Jewish Theology (1950). Marmorstein’s work is characterized 
by painstaking detail in the collection of sources, which are 
important for the study of rabbinic religion. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Marmorstein, in: A. Marmorstein, Stud- 
ies in Jewish Theology: Marmorstein Memorial Volume (1950), xv-xlvi 


(incl. bibl.). 
[Alexander Tobias] 


MARMUR, DOW (1935—_), rabbi, teacher, author. Marmur 
was born in Sosnowiec, Poland, an only child in a Polei 
Zion (left) family. In 1939, the family moved to the Lvov re- 
gion, escaping the German invasion. They were deported to 
Siberia in 1940 by Soviet authorities but, following Operation 
Barbarossa, released and found refuge in Uzbekistan, where 
they remained until their repatriation to Poland in 1946. Al- 
though largely unschooled, the young Marmur had already 
learned four languages. 

The family moved to Gothenburg, Sweden in 1948, where 
Marmur not only learned Swedish but English, German, and 
Hebrew as well. Attracted to Liberal Judaism, he entered the 
Faculty of Religion at the University of Stockholm in 1956, 
the same year he married Fredzia Zonabend, a survivor of the 
Lodz ghetto. Not feeling fulfilled at university, Marmur and 
his wife moved to London, where he entered the Leo Baeck 
College. Under the tutelage of several luminaries, including 
Ignaz *Maybaum, he graduated in 1962 and was already serv- 
ing as rabbi of South-West Essex Reform Synagogue in Ilford. 
In 1969, he became rabbi of North-Western Reform Syna- 
gogue in Alyth Gardens and in 1983 moved to Toronto to be- 
come rabbi of Holy Blossom Synagogue, the largest Reform 
congregation in Canada. He remained at Holy Blossom until 
his retirement in 2000. 

Marmur wrote six books, notably Beyond Survival (1982); 
‘The Star of Return (1991); and an autobiography, Six Lives 
(2004). He has wrote extensively in newspapers and journals, 
taught at St. Michael’s College, University of Toronto, and was 
a fellow of Massey College, University of Toronto. An ardent 
Zionist, he also served as the first chair of ARZENU, the in- 
ternational movement of Reform Zionists; president of ARZA 
Canada, the Association of Reform Zionists of America; vice 
president of the Canadian Zionist Federation, and as a mem- 
ber of the executive of the World Zionist Organization. After 
retirement, he became Interim executive director of the World 
Union for Progressive Judaism in Jerusalem. 

Marmur was a champion of progressive social causes 
in Canada and Israel, where he remained sympathetic to the 
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peace movement. He was founder of the Polish-Jewish Heri- 
tage Foundation of Canada, which seeks to build bridges be- 


tween Poles and Jews. 
[Frank Bialystok (2"4 ed.)] 


MAROR (Heb. 11719), the traditional “bitter herb” which the 
children of Israel were commanded to eat with unleavened 
bread and the paschal offering both in Egypt (Ex. 12:8) and 
“throughout their generations” (Num. 9:11). The plural, mer- 
orim, occurs in the Bible in the verse: “He hath filled me with 
merorim, he hath sated me with wormwood” (Lam. 3:15), re- 
ferring to a bitter vegetable, parallel to wormwood (cf. Deut. 
32:32). The rabbis included under merorim plants whose com- 
mon features are “bitterness, possessing sap, with a grayish 
appearance” (Pes. 39a), meaning wild or cultivated vegeta- 
bles, with leaves of a silvery-grayish-green color, that have 
a milk-like sap and leaves with a bitter taste. This definition 
can apply to a number of plants, particularly some of those 
belonging to the family of Compositae. Thus the Tosefta and 
the Talmud (ibid.) enumerate a number of such vegetables 
with which the duty of eating maror on the night of the seder 
can be fulfilled. The Mishnah enumerates five: hazeret (“*let- 
tuce”); olshin (“chicory,’ see *vegetables); tamkah (according 
to Maimonides, “wild chicory” but impossible to identify with 
certainty); harhavina, a plant of the family of Umbelliferae, 
of which the most common is Eryngium creticum; and maror. 
Some of the Compositae are called murar or marara in Ara- 
bic. In the Jerusalem Talmud maror is described as a “bitter 
vegetable with a silvery appearance, and possessing sap” (Pes. 
2:5, 29c; the same description as the Babylonian Talmud gives 
for all the varieties of merorim). These characteristics agree 
most with the plant Sonchus oleraceus, called in Arabic murar. 
This is a weed, widespread in gardens, fallow fields, and on the 
roadsides throughout Israel. Its soft leaves are at times eaten as 
salad by the poor, some also eating the juicy root. The plant is 
filled with a milk-like sap, the underside of the leaves is a blu- 
ish-silvery color, and the green plant has a bitter taste and is 
hardly edible. According to Pliny, “this is a healthy food, rec- 
ommended as a remedy for various ailments” (Historia Natu- 
ralis 22:88-90; 26:163). The Samaritans use only the leaves of 
the wild lettuce Lactuca scariola for maror. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 1 (1928), 415-20, 424-40; H.N. 
and A.L. Moldenke, Plants of the Bible (1952), 74f., nos. 62-67; J. Feliks, 
Kilei Zera’im ve-Harkavah (1967), 57-60; J. Feliks, Olam ha-Zomeah 


ha-Mikra’i (19687), 194-6. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


°MARR, WILHELM (1819-1904), German antisemite. Marr, 
the son of a famous theater personality, was of Lutheran de- 
scent; the still frequently heard assertion that he was Jewish 
has no basis in fact. His political career began among left- 
wing exile circles in Switzerland, from which he was expelled 
in 1843. Back in his native Hamburg, he participated as an ul- 
traleftist in the revolution of 1848. But the return of the old 
regime persuaded Marr to “resign from the democratic move- 
ment” and to spend the next decade trying to establish him- 
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self in North and Central America. By the time he came back 
to Hamburg, his political outlook had changed completely. 
No longer the champion of progressive causes, he used his 
undoubted journalistic skills to champion black slavery, con- 
demn proletarian emancipation, and to attack Jews. In 1862, 
his Der Judenspiegel (“A Mirror to the Jews”) made a racially 
based argument against Jewish equality. The pamphlet pro- 
voked slight interest and soon disappeared. Seventeen years 
later, however, when Germany was in the throes of economic 
and social turmoil, Marr returned to the so-called Jewish 
Question with his influential bestseller, “The Victory of Jewry 
over Germandom, Considered from a Non-Religious Point 
of View,’ which went through 12 editions, all in 1879. He re- 
peated many of his arguments from 1862, but now they ap- 
peared in a world-historical context, lodged in a systemati- 
cally racist framework, and were made all the more potent 
because of the author's insistence that Jews had been engag- 
ing in an 1,800-year worldwide conspiracy against gentiles 
that was about to culminate in their absolute victory. In the 
last edition of the book, Marr recruited members for his An- 
tisemiten-Liga (Antisemites’ League). Although his attempt to 
form a political organization dedicated to solving the Jewish 
Question failed almost immediately, Marr alerted more pow- 
erful forces in German society to the utility of antisemitism as 
a tool of political mobilization. Both the word and the move- 
ment entered German and then European political culture at 
this time, never again to leave it. The irascible Wilhelm Marr, 
on the other hand, already 60 years old, was soon cast aside 
by antisemites of the younger generation. He died in obscure 
poverty in 1904. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P.W. Massing, Rehearsal for Destruction 
(1949), 6-10, 211-212; M. Zimmermann, Wilhelm Marr: The Patri- 
arch of Anti-Semitism (1986); R.S. Levy, Antisemitism in the Modern 
World: An Anthology of Texts (1991), 74-93. 


[Richard S. Levy (274 ed.)] 


MARRAKESH, one of the former capitals of *Morocco, 
situated at the foot of the High Atlas Mountains. They city 
was founded in the latter half of the 11'> century by the *Al- 
moravid dynasty. A Jewish community was established there 
soon thereafter, coming from different parts of southern Mo- 
rocco. Many were subsequently barred from inhabiting the 
city while others were persecuted by the *Almohads in the 
12" century and had to disperse. A Jewish community was 
revived there during the course of the 13 century but Jews 
faced further persecution, death, and expulsion. Only under 
the Merinid dynasty in the latter half of the 13" and 14" cen- 
turies were Jews permitted to resettle in Marrakesh and their 
numbers grew in the late 15" century through the arrival of 
Sephardi refugees expelled from the Iberian Peninsula. Nev- 
ertheless, the main group of Marrakeshi Jews originated from 
the Atlas Mountains. Iberian Jews (Spanish and Portuguese), 
however, took control of communal affairs. From 1557 onward, 
the Sadi dynasty concentrated all the Jews in a Jewish quar- 
ter of their own, known as the mellah. While the Jewish com- 
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munity numbered approximately 25,000 in mid-16" century, 
thousands perished throughout that century in epidemics. The 
Sadi sultans, who were descendants of the Prophet *Muham- 
mad and originated from the Arabian Peninsula, enlisted the 
Jews of Marrakesh as their trade agents and entrusted to them 
the management of local industries. With the ascendance of 
the Alawite dynasty in the latter half of the 17" century, its sul- 
tans, also descendants of the Prophet, did not always display 
tolerance toward the Jews of Morocco. This was evidently the 
case with Sultan Mulay Ismail, who in the 1670s exposed the 
Jews of Marrakesh to horrible atrocities. 

In the 18" century Marrakesh lost its status as the central 
capital of Morocco in favor of *Fez. Notwithstanding, com- 
mercially and economically, the city preserved its position as 
a vital center for southern Morocco. There were flourishing 
yeshivot in Marrakesh and bustling activity by talmudic schol- 
ars belonging to the prominent Corcos and Pinto families, as 
well as kabbalists. The Jews under the Alawite sultans in the 
late 18‘ and throughout much of the 19" centuries played a 
preponderant role in the local economy and their social and 
political situation improved markedly. There were efforts by 
fanatical Muslim leaders to forcibly convert Jews to Islam, 
but the intervention of international Jewish organizations 
such as the Paris-based * Alliance Israélite Universelle (which 
also opened schools in Marrakesh at the beginning of the 20" 
century) and European consuls stationed in Morocco, foiled 
their efforts. 

Under the leadership of Si Madani al-Glawi, the gover- 
nor of Marrakesh and its environs, who belonged to the “great 
families” connected with the Alawite dynasty and the makh- 
zan (Moroccan government), the Jews of southern Morocco 
enjoyed much influence. In 1908-09, while entrusted by the 
makhzan to bolster Alawite influence in the south and Mar- 
rakesh, Glawi, who then served as the sultan’s chief minister 
(grand wazir), bestowed on the Marrakeshi Jewish elite con- 
siderable economic and social privileges. He also lifted exor- 
bitant taxes imposed on the Jews of Marrakesh and Taroudant 
in the period immediately preceding his rise to power. Glawi 
maintained intimate social and economic ties with the leader 
of the Jewish community in Marrakesh - the illustrious Joshua 
Corcos of the influential *Corcos family. The latter community 
president was perhaps the most important Moroccan Jewish 
leader in many centuries. 

Under French colonial domination (1912-1956), in which 
the French protectorate collaborated with the Alawite dynasty 
in managing Moroccan affairs, the position of the Jews im- 
proved immeasurably. They were now exposed to modern ideas 
through French education, employment in private and public 
administration, and the liberal professions. Zionist influences 
penetrated the community in the interwar years like other po- 
litical currents prevalent in the modern Jewish world. 

Until 1920 the Jewish quarter of Marrakesh was the larg- 
est in Morocco. The 1920s and 1930s changed this. Although 
the Jewish population of Marrakesh was greater than in Fez or 
*Tangier, *Casablanca on the Atlantic coast emerged steadily 
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as the largest and most important Jewish community through 
internal migrations from all parts of the country. Thus, if in 
1912, 15,700 Jews dwelt in Marrakesh (compared to 7,000 in 
Casablanca), and 25,646 in 1936 (compared to 38,806 in Casa- 
blanca), in 1951, five years before the end of French colonial 
presence, the Jews of Marrakesh numbered 18,500 whereas 
Casablanca Jewry was 75,000 strong. The reason for the decline 
in the Marrakeshi Jewish population was attributed to internal 
migration to Casablanca and other coastal cities and to aliyah 
under the auspices of the Jewish Agency. As in other major 
Moroccan cities, Jewish bodies such as the American Jewish 
Joint Distribution Committee, the orT vocational network, the 
Alliance Israélite Universelle, educational departments of Ozar 
ha-Torah, and the Jewish Agency extended their activities and 
offered vital services. These efforts either helped those Jews 
who stayed behind to improve their lot, or facilitated their in- 
tegration into French, Canadian, and Israeli societies. In 2005, 
there were several dozen Jews left in Marrakesh. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Benech, Essai dexplication d'un mellah 
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[Michael M. Laskier (24 ed.)] 


MARRANO, term of opprobium used to denigrate the New 
Christians of Spain and Portugal. Various origins for the term 
have been suggested. These include the Hebrew marit ayin 
(“the appearance of the eye”), referring to the fact that the 
Marranos were ostensibly Christian but actually Judaizers; 
mohoram attah (“you are excommunicated”); the Aramaic- 
Hebrew Mar Anus (“Mr. forced convert”); the Hebrew mumar 
(“apostate”) with the Spanish ending ano; the Arabic mura’in 
(“hypocrite”); and the second word of the ecclesiastical im- 
precation anathema maranatha. However, all such derivations 
are unlikely. The most probable, as clearly shown by Farinel- 
lis study, is from the Spanish word meaning swine, a word 
already in use in the early Middle Ages, though Y. Malkiel 
argues plausibly for a derivation from the late Arabic barran, 
barrani, meaning an outsider or stranger, and a coalescence 
of this word with the term marrano “pig, pork” derived from 
Latin verres “wild boar.’ The term probably did not originally 
refer to the Judaizers’ reluctance to eat pork, as some scholars 
hold. From its earliest use, it was intended to impart the sense 
of loathing conveyed by the word in other languages. Although 
romanticized and regarded by later Jewry as a badge of honor, 
the term was not as widely used, especially in official circles, 
as is often believed. In Latin America as a rule it is not found 
in official documents and there is little evidence of its unoffi- 
cial use in most places. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, Marranos, 27f.; A. Farinelli, Mar- 
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MARRANO DIASPORA. New *Christians began to leave 
*Spain in the wake of the mass conversions of 1391 and *Portu- 
gal after the forced conversions in 1497. The tide of emigration 
ebbed and flowed, but was always stimulated by the advent 
of new disasters, such as the introduction of the *Inquisition 
into Spain in 1481 and Portugal in 1536, and the recrudescence 
of intensive persecution of the Marranos, as in Portugal after 
1630. To stem this continuing exodus, as early as the last de- 
cade of the 15" century the authorities in both countries is- 
sued decrees prohibiting the emigration of New Christians, 
and these were frequently renewed. Even the so-called irre- 
vocable permission to emigrate which the New Christians 
purchased from Philip 111 in 1601, during the union of Spain 
and Portugal, was short-lived, being rescinded in 1610. How- 
ever, these decrees were frequently evaded: Marranos regu- 
larly left the Peninsula clandestinely, or secured permission 
to take business trips abroad from which they never returned. 
There are even cases of their leaving for the ostensible pur- 
pose of making a pilgrimage to Rome. Once the authorities 
became aware of such stratagems they tried to intercept Mar- 
ranos as they moved through Europe to places where they 
could practice Judaism openly, and men like Jean de la Foix 
in Lombardy acquired notoriety for his inhuman treatment 
of those who fell into his hands. There were even instances 
where the highest authorities in the Peninsula closed their 
eyes to New Christian emigration, particularly when it in- 
volved their settling in Latin *America, where their skills and 
enterprise were desperately needed. Furtively and openly, in 
trickles and in torrents, thousands of New Christians left the 
Iberian Peninsula during the nearly three and a half centuries 
of the Inquisition’s power. 

Not all the New Christians leaving the Peninsula were 
secret Jews. Many were devout Catholics and had no inten- 
tion of changing their faith; others were religiously ambivalent 
or even apathetic. Some of these may have shared the general 
insecurity of all New Christians in the Peninsula; some may 
have feared implication in inquisitional proceedings because 
of the activities of their relatives or friends; some may have 
wished to hide their Jewish origins in foreign lands; and oth- 
ers may simply have been attracted by new challenges and 
opportunities. It was people like these who evoked apologies 
for Judaism such as Samuel *Usque’s classic Consolacam as 
tribulagoens de Israel (1553; Consolation for the Tribulations of 
Israel, 1965), intended to persuade them to return to their an- 
cestral religion. At the same time, considerable numbers of the 
New Christians were Marranos, or secret Jews, and were pas- 
sionately dedicated to Judaism. This was particularly true of 
the Portuguese New Christians. By the 16" century the term 
“Portuguese” was already synonymous with the word “Jew” in 
much of Europe, Asia, and Latin America. During the Inquisi- 
tion’s extended sway over the Peninsula, the emigrating Mar- 
ranos could plan to travel to four different kinds of countries: 
Muslim lands, Protestant territories as they came into being, 
Catholic countries outside the jurisdiction of Spain and Por- 
tugal, and Catholic countries within the peninsular orbit. 
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Muslim Countries 

These were the most natural places of refuge for Marranos 
seeking to live openly as Jews, for they were the archenemies 
of the Christians and Spain and Portugal were particularly 
hated. *Morocco had already become a haven of refuge for 
both Jews and Conversos at the end of the 14" century, but 
many more Jews and Marranos were attracted to the Ottoman 
*Empire at the end of the 15" century and during the 16". Sul- 
tan Bayazid *11 (Bajazet 11; 1481-1512) mocked King Ferdinand 
for impoverishing Spain and enriching the Ottoman Empire 
through his expulsion of the Jews. In the 16 century numer- 
ous cities in the Ottoman Empire had Jewish settlements, 
among them *Cairo, *Jerusalem, *Safed, *Damascus, *Con- 
stantinople with some 50,000 Jews, and *Salonika where the 
population of the Marranos exceeded that of the other Jews 
and the non-Jews as well. 


Protestant Countries 

Next to the Muslim countries the Protestant lands offered the 
best prospects, for here too the Catholics were detested, and 
the Inquisition was a hated institution because it was no more 
tolerant of Protestant heretics than Judaizers. In places like 
*England and *Hamburg and other German cities, Marranos 
began their existence as titular Catholics and secret Jews be- 
fore the Reformation. They continued in this double life long 
after those areas had broken with Rome, for the Protestant au- 
thorities were not eager to grant official acknowledgment to 
the presence of Jews in their midst. In Hamburg, destined to 
become one of the wealthiest and most productive Marrano 
centers, the settlement of Jews was not officially authorized 
until 1612 and Jewish public worship not until 1650. In Eng- 
land, where Jews had been expelled in 1290, the Marranos who 
settled originally in *London and *Bristol were never officially 
acknowledged as Jews. Spokesmen for the Marranos, both 
Christians and Jews, including Manasseh Ben “Israel, failed 
in their efforts to secure the formal recognition of Jewish re- 
settlement. Rather than being officially granted, the resettle- 
ment was “connived at”: the question was simply ignored and 
Marranos were allowed to live undisturbed as Jews. Actually 
this connivance, or de facto resettlement through official si- 
lence, proved salutary for the Jews, since the failure to grant 
official permission for their presence made it impossible to 
impose particular disabilities on them. From the middle of 
the 17'* century at least, the Marranos were treated like all 
other nonconformist citizens. In 1664 the crown granted Jews 
an official charter of protection, thus further facilitating the 
development of the Marrano community. The ex-Marranos 
and their descendants continued to be the dominant element 
in British Jewry until the 19" century. 

In *Amsterdam the Marranos did not arrive until around 
1590, some 11 years after the Union of Utrecht (1579) and the 
birth of the United Provinces of the Netherlands as a Protes- 
tant state. Here too they had to wait until 1615 before Jewish 
settlement was officially authorized, but the Marranos in Am- 
sterdam differed from those in other Protestant countries in 
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that they openly practiced Judaism almost from the moment 
of their arrival. Thanks to the Marranos, Amsterdam became 
one of the greatest Jewish centers in the world in the 17 cen- 
tury; it had some of the finest academies and produced some 
of the greatest Jewish thinkers. Amsterdam was also a haven 
for oppressed Jews from other places, including France in 1615 
and Eastern Europe after the *Chmielnicki massacres (from 
1648). Erstwhile Marranos from Holland were among the first 
settlers in Surinam and Curacao, where a substantial Sephardi 
community came into being after 1650. Other former Marra- 
nos were also found in Barbados and in other parts of the West 
Indies, including Martinique and the Leeward Islands. 


Other Catholic Countries 

The Catholic lands outside the control of Spain and Portu- 
gal did not offer so secure a haven as the Ottoman Empire or 
the Protestant countries, but they had the advantage of being 
outside the orbit of the peninsular Inquisitions. At the same 
time these areas were not without their inherent dangers, in 
the form of envy or rooted prejudice on the part of the local 
population, pressures from the Spanish and Portuguese In- 
quisitions upon the local authorities, and even the possibility 
of persecution galvanized by local initiative, and, in the case 
of the Papal States, an indigenous Inquisition. As a result, the 
existence of many of these Marrano communities, even if 
unclouded and prosperous for a time, was seldom free from 
molestations. 

In the Papal States the Marranos’ presence was notice- 
able in places like *Rome and even more so the seaport of *An- 
cona, where they thrived under benevolent popes like Clem- 
ent VII (1523-34), Paul 111 (1534-49), and Julius 111 (1550-55). 
They even received a guarantee that if accused of apostasy 
they would be subject only to papal authority. But Paul rv 
(1555-59), the voice of the Counter-Reformation, dealt them 
an irreparable blow when he withdrew all protection previ- 
ously given the Marranos and initiated a fierce persecution 
against them. As a result of the anti-Marrano campaign, 25 
Judaizers were burned alive in the spring of 1556; 26 others 
were condemned to the galleys, and 30 more who had been 
arrested were liberated only after they had paid a substantial 
bribe. Thanks to the intervention of the Marrano patroness, 
Gracia Mendes *Nasi, the sultan at Constantinople secured 
the release of all Marranos who were his subjects. Plans were 
laid to boycott Ancona and transfer all the Marranos’ former 
business to neighboring *Pesaro, in the friendlier territory of 
the duke of Urbino, but the project failed, and the duke even 
expelled the Marranos from his territory. A document of 1550 
indicates that there were some Marranos among the Spanish 
and Portuguese merchants in Florence who traded on a large 
scale with Spain and her colonies. In *Ferrara, under the house 
of Este, the Marranos formed a large and thriving community 
by the middle of the 16 century, one of the most notable in 
their entire Diaspora. The dukes protected them until 1581, 
when Duke Alfonso 11, bowing to ecclesiastical pressure, al- 
lowed many of them to be arrested. Three were eventually sent 
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to Rome to be burned at the stake in February 1583. Marranos 
settled in *Venice in the 15"* and early 16" centuries but were 
subjected to decrees of expulsion in 1497 and again in 1550. 
Thereafter the city policy began to change. Venice not only 
welcomed Marranos but kept the Inquisition at bay. Theo- 
logians like Paolo Sarpi even claimed that the Judaizers were 
outside the jurisdiction of the Inquisition because they had 
been baptized by force. Equally fortunate was the situation in 
the grand duchy of *Tuscany. In an attempt to woo the Mar- 
ranos to Pisa and *Leghorn, Ferdinand 11 issued a charter in 
1593 granting them protection against harassment in matters of 
faith. As it was in decline at the time, Pisa did not attract many 
Marranos, but Leghorn did: the community there thrived and 
by the end of the 18" century its population approached 5,000. 
Emmanuel Philbert granted a special privilege to induce Jews 
to settle in the duchy of Savoy, intending mainly to settle Mar- 
ranos from Spain and Portugal in Nice in order to develop the 
city into a central trading port with the East. The privilege 
enraged Philip 11 of Spain, who considered the whole plan as 
seriously damaging Spain's interests in the Mediterranean as 
well as an incitement to Marranos to return to Judaism. The 
joint pressure of Spain and the Holy See led to the rescind- 
ing of the privilege and on Nov. 22, 1573 the duke ordered a 
group of Marranos who had returned to Judaism to leave his 
territory within six months. This decree was probably not put 
into effect until 1581 when Charles Emmanuel 1 ordered the 
expulsion of all Portuguese Jews from the duchy. 

In *France the Marranos had to maintain some sem- 
blance of Catholicism for more than two centuries, but they 
were seldom molested in their secret practice of Judaism. 
Though they were called “New Christians” or “Portuguese 
merchants,” their Jewishness was an open secret. In the large 
settlements they lived in their own quarters, had their own 
burial grounds, developed their own schools and communal 
institutions, and even trained their own rabbis after first im- 
porting them from abroad. In the course of time they gradu- 
ally reduced their Catholic practices and eventually aban- 
doned Church marriage and even baptism. In 1730 they were 
officially recognized as Jews. Their more formal communities 
were situated at *Bordeaux and *Bayonne and there were nu- 
merous lesser settlements in such places as *Toulouse, *Lyons, 
Montpellier, La *Rochelle, *Nantes, and *Rouen. Bayonne was 
the center of a cluster of communities, including *Biarritz, 
*Bidache, *Peyrehorade, and *Saint-Jean-de-Luz. In this last 
town the Marranos had the misfortune of being expelled in 
1619, and then, after a partial return, seeing the town captured 
by the Spaniards in 1636. 


Other Territories 

But in the far-flung Spanish and Portuguese possessions, in 
the Aragonese territories of *Sicily, *Sardinia and *Naples, in 
*Hapsburg territories like Flanders, or the colonial territories 
in the Far East or in the Americas, the situation of the Marra- 
nos was always precarious. There they lived continually under 
the shadow of the Inquisition; even where a tribunal of the 
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[Yehuda Slutsky] 


APPELBAUM (Appelboym, Apfelboym, Applebaum), 
MOSHE (Maurycy; 1887-1931), painter, graphic artist, and 
stage designer. Appelbaum was born in Mszsonow in the 
Warsaw province of Poland and received a traditional Jewish 
education. His artistic gift manifested itself already in his early 
childhood. Seeing no way to fulfill his artistic ambitions in a 
traditional Jewish environment, Appelbaum ran away from 
home at the age of 15 and found a job in Kalish as an apprentice 
to a house painter who made signboards. At the same time, 
he underwent a process of self-education. Soon his work was 
in greater demand than his employer's. In 1903, he got a job 
at a local textile mill as a pattern designer. In 1905, he came to 
Vienna and was admitted to the Academy of Art. However, he 
had to interrupt his studies due to lack of livelihood. For over 
a year, he traveled around Germany and Holland on foot. In 
1907, he arrived in England and was admitted to an art school 
in Liverpool, where he studied for two years. In 1910-16, he 
attended, off and on, the London Academy of Arts. At the 
end of 1918, his first solo exhibition was on display in London, 
which brought him recognition. Despite promising prospects 
of an artistic career in England, he returned to Poland in 1919. 
Settling in Warsaw, he became very active in Jewish artistic 
life. He was among the initiators of the Jewish Society for the 
Encouragement of Artists founded in 1921 and a permanent 
member of its exhibition committee. He collaborated with 
Yiddish theaters, among them the Warshawer Yiddisher Ka- 
mer-Teater (WIKT), where he designed the settings for sev- 
eral productions staged by Zygmunt Turkow, a leading Jewish 
theatrical director. Appelbaum was one of the pioneers of the 
new stage design for the Jewish modernist theater in Poland, 
into which he incorporated elements of constructivism and 
expressionism. In the mid-1920s, he produced wall paintings 
for the synagogue prayer halls in Lomzha and Bedzin (the lat- 
ter in collaboration with the artists Hayyim Hanft and Sam- 
uel Tzigler) and executed murals for the assembly hall in the 
building of the Union of Jewish Writers and Artists in Warsaw. 
He participated in many European and All-Poland art exhibi- 
tions. In the late 1920s, his solo exhibitions were on display in 
Warsaw, Lodz, Lvov, and Germany. Appelbaum was active in 
almost every genre (landscape, still life, portrait, etc.), mainly 
preferring to treat scenes of the Polish-Jewish shtetl. His man- 
ner features elements of cubism and expressionism and gro- 
tesque imagery of characters. In his monumental paintings, 
especially the synagogue murals, Appelbaum widely used mo- 
tifs of traditional Jewish art. In the late 1920s, in an attempt to 
improve his difficult financial situation, he moved to Katowice 
with his family, where he died of tuberculosis. 
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[Hillel Krakovsky (24 ed.)] 


APPELFELD, AHARON (1932-_), Hebrew writer. Appelfeld 
was born in the province of Bukovina, Romania, to a semi- 
assimilated Jewish family. In 1941, Germans, accompanied by 
Romanians, began the destruction of the Jews of Bukovina, 
killing Appelfeld’s mother and grandmother and deporting 
Appelfeld to a concentration camp. He escaped and roamed 
through the Ukrainian countryside for years. In 1944, the Rus- 
sian Army entered the Ukraine and Appelfeld joined them as 
a kitchen helper, immigrating to Israel after the war. A gradu- 
ate of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, Appelfeld served as 
professor emeritus of Hebrew literature at Ben Gurion Univer- 
sity of the Negev. While best known as a prolific novelist, his 
essays have been published in the New York Times, the New 
Yorker, and elsewhere. 

At the core of Appelfeld’s highly-stylized narratives is 
the probing of the psyche of characters in a pre- and post- 
Shoah world. His tales frequently depict fragmented, torn, 
and sometimes mute people in a state of quest. In his earlier 
tales, Appelfeld consciously suspended any historical frame- 
work, raising his work to a mythic, timeless level while only 
depicting the Shoah directly in his later works. Throughout, 
Appelfeld is fascinated by the notion of the Jewish tribe and 
its various manifestations - Orthodox and converted and par- 
ticularly the assimilated Jews of Central Europe. Appelfeld’s 
fiction frequently has an autobiographical tone. In Tzili (1983), 
he tells the story of a young girl who like himself spends years 
in the forest separated from her family while fleeing the en- 
emy. Eventually, like Appelfeld, she joins the hordes of refu- 
gees in their journey towards safety. Appelfeld’s characters 
are constantly on the move. Movement is the essence of their 
being. They are rootless and in a constant quest to repair and 
to heal. In doing so, Appelfeld has expanded the archetype of 
the Wandering Jew to include the post-Shoah world of the 
European wasteland. However, movement does not bring 
change, instead the Jew continues as an “Other,” a stranger 
hovering like a shadow over an extinct reality. Europe in the 
post-Shoah period, as Appelfeld has said, is the largest cem- 
etery in history. 

Appelfeld’s work can roughly be divided into three peri- 
ods. In the 1960s, he published surreal short fiction with strong 
fantastic elements. This fiction consists of five books of short 
stories. Appelfeld made his mark in his second period with 
the novels Badenheim 1939 (1980) and Tor ha-Pelaot (“Age of 
Wonders,” 1978). In his third period, the novels of the 1990s 
and the first years of the new century, the actual Shoah is in- 
corporated into his fiction. 

While Appelfeld’s narratives are often a fictional recast- 
ing of his own autobiography, the importance of the narra- 
tor as a chronicler and witness of events gains importance in 
his later work. His earlier protagonists were often devoid of 
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Holy Office was not in operation, there were episcopal Inqui- 
sitions and occasional inquisitional “visitors” sent from the 
home countries to galvanize the search for heretics. Sicily and 
Sardinia, with Inquisitions introduced in 1487 and 1493 respec- 
tively, were practically free of Judaizers by the middle of the 
16" century. There was opposition to introducing the Spanish 
Inquisition into Naples, but the papal Inquisition took over 
and managed to destroy most of the Marrano community by 
the middle of the 17 century. The situation of the Marranos 
was no less precarious in *Antwerp, where they began to ar- 
rive early in the 16" century, frequently to begin a trek across 
Europe to the Ottoman Empire. In 1526 New Christians’ stay 
in the city was restricted to a 30-day period and though settle- 
ment was fully authorized 11 years later, Judaizing was strictly 
prohibited. With the decline of Antwerp, the center of Mar- 
rano life in the Low Countries shifted to Amsterdam. 

In their colonies the Portuguese set up an Inquisition at 
*Goa and the Spaniards established one in the *Philippines. 
Episcopal Inquisitions were always present in Latin America: 
*Brazil never had a formal tribunal, but tribunals were estab- 
lished in the Spanish colonies at Lima (*Peru, 1570), Mexico 
City (4571), and Cartagena (1610). Latin America in particu- 
lar attracted considerable numbers of New Christians. The 
advantage of these territories was that they offered the New 
Christians a familiar culture and the possibility of direct even 
if infrequent contact with the mother countries. For New 
Christians wishing to live fully as Catholics, the distances 
from the Peninsula and the sparseness of the population of 
most of the territories aided in the obliteration of the record 
of their Jewish origins. On the other hand, these factors also 
facilitated the Marranos’ practice of Judaism. 


Activities of the Marranos 

Religious considerations were important in determining the 
direction of the flight of many of the Marranos, but they were 
not the only ones. Of great and sometimes decisive importance 
were the economic and social opportunities available in the 
various lands open to them at the time of their escape. These 
opportunities often made it more desirable for Marranos to 
continue living as secret Jews in Catholic lands (even those un- 
der Spanish and Portuguese domination) than to seek a refuge 
where they could practice Judaism openly. Conversely, in each 
of the territories where the Marranos - or for that matter all 
New Christians — appeared, they were allowed to enter and re- 
main because they served definite economic, social, and politi- 
cal ends. In almost every one of their new homes they quickly 
rose to prominence in international and domestic trade, and 
banking and finance. They helped to establish great national 
banks and were prominent on the stock exchanges. They 
played an important role in large trading companies, such as 
the Dutch East Indies and West Indies Companies, and even 
in the rival company established at Portugal to help oust the 
Dutch from Brazil. As well as insurance companies, they estab- 
lished manufacturing plants for soap, drugs, and other items, 
and made signal contributions in minting, handicrafts, arma- 
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ments, and shipbuilding. In the area of international trade they 
assumed virtual dominance and controlled, frequently to the 
point of monopoly, the traffic in such commodities as coral, 
sugar, tobacco, and precious stones. The Marranos’ common 
background and culture, their presence in the leading com- 
mercial centers, and often their ties of kinship, enabled them 
to establish an efficient and closely knit international trad- 
ing organization. Great banking and trading families, like 
that founded by Francisco Mendes at Lisbon, had branches 
throughout Europe. The Marranos’ international connections 
served to stimulate communications between nations and their 
separate competitive development. In this way the activities of 
the New Christians fostered the stability of their countries of 
settlement and facilitated their transition from a medieval to 
a modern economy. The Marranos also attained prominence 
in the professional life of the lands of their dispersion. From 
their midst came great diplomats like Joo Miguez, the duke of 
Naxos (Joseph *Nasi), and his mother-in-law, Gracia Mendes 
Nasi (Beatriz de Luna), who also distinguished herself as a 
great philanthropist and patron of the Jewish arts, as well as the 
equally colorful Diego Texeira de Sampaio (Abraham Senior 
*Texeira). The Marranos produced scientists like Immanuel 
Bocarro Frances, distinguished physicians like Amatus *Lusita- 
nus (Juan Rodrigo), Elijah Montalto (Felipo Rodrigues), and 
Antonio Ribeiro Sanchez, and a host of other distinguished 
names in secular literature, theater, and music. 

Reciprocally, many of the states and nations in their Dias- 
pora gave the Marranos an opportunity to develop their own 
institutions and culture. The printing press became a foremost 
instrument in the development of this culture. Ferrara’s press, 
which published the famous translation of the Bible into Span- 
ish and Samuel Usque’s Consolacam as tribulagoens de Israel 
in Portuguese in addition to liturgical and other works, was 
the center of Marrano culture in the middle of the 16 cen- 
tury. By the end of the 16" century, Venice had the leading 
press and in the next century it was situated in Amsterdam. 
Other cities, too, like Leghorn, Hamburg, and London, had 
important presses, and printing in numerous smaller places 
helped to spread further Jewish culture. Especially notewor- 
thy is the extensive literature published by these presses. In- 
cluding prayerbooks and sermons, books of precepts and cus- 
toms, translations into Spanish and Portuguese of classics in 
Jewish philosophy and thought, apologetical works and po- 
lemics, and also novels, poetry, and plays, it was particularly 
directed toward the Marranos who had left the Iberian penin- 
sula and sought to find themselves in Judaism, although still 
assailed by doubts. 

Marrano writers of note are far too numerous to mention 
them all. Among the more important ones were such men as 
the apologists Immanuel *Aboab, Saul Levi *Morteira, Lorenzo 
*Escudero (Abraham Ger or Abraham Israel Peregrino), Isaac 
*Cardozo, Isaac Orobio de *Castro, and David *Nieto; po- 
ets like David Abenatar *Melo, Daniel Lopez *Laguna, Solo- 
mon Usque, Joao (Moses) Pinto *Delgado, and Daniel Levi 
(Miguel) de *Barrios; playwrights like Antonio Enriquez *Go- 
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mez and Antonio Jose da *Silva; and versatile writers like the 
prolific Joseph Penso de la *Vega, writer of plays, short stories, 
and one of the earliest and most comprehensive treatises on 
the stock exchange. Many Marranos also attained fame outside 
the Jewish fold. The aristocracy of many societies in Europe 
and the Americas was enriched by these people and their de- 
scendants. Frequently, like Benjamin *Disraeli, they attained 
the highest diplomatic, military, and administrative positions. 
Like their Jewish counterparts, they also made a name for 
themselves in the business and cultural world. 

An authentic Marrano community was discovered by 
Samuel *Schwartz in Portugal in 1917; and from time to time 
there emerge individuals or even groups whose faith is not 
Jewish who have retained some of the practices and customs 
of the Marranos, at times even without awareness of their 
Jewish ancestry. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, Marranos, 195-375; Roth, Italy; M.A. 
Cohen (translator), in: S. Usque, Consolation for the Tribulations of 
Israel (1965), 3ff.; idem, in: The Jewish Experience in Latin America 
(1971); idem, in: AJHSQ, 55 (1966), 277-318, 451-520; H. Kellenbenz, 
Sephardim an der unteren Elbe (1958); H.C. Lea, The Inquisition in 
the Spanish Dependencies (1908), esp. bibl.; H.J. Zimmels, Die Mar- 
ranen in der rabbinischen Literatur (1932); Rosanes, Togarmah, 4-6 
(1934-45 = Korot ha-Yehudim be-Arzot ha-Kedem); S. Ullmann, His- 
toire des Juifs en Belgique, 2 vols. (1932-34); J.S. da Silva Rosa, Geschie- 
denis der portugeesche Joden te Amsterdam (1925); S. Assaf, in: Zion, 
5 (1932); LS. Revah, in: REJ, 118 (1959/60), 30-77; see also works by 
].T. Medina in bibliography to *Inquisition. 

[Martin A. Cohen] 


MARRE, SIR ALAN (1914-1990), British civil servant. Alan 
Marre, the son of Joseph Moshinsky, a tobacconist in Lon- 
don’s East End, won a scholarship to Cambridge and entered 
the British civil service in 1936. Marre rose in the administra- 
tive civil service to become second permanent under-secre- 
tary in the Home Office Department when, in 1971, he was 
appointed Britain’s second ombudsman (officially, the parlia- 
mentary commissioner for administration), holding the post 
until 1976. As ombudsman, Marre investigated complaints of 
maladministration by government departments, an unusu- 
ally sensitive post. In addition, in 1973-76 he was also the 
first health service commissioner, performing a similar role 
for the British health service. Marre also headed a number of 
other well-known investigations, especially the government 
inquiry into the welfare of children affected by thalidomide 
who had not benefited from previous financial settlements. 
He was knighted in 1970. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


[William D. Rubinstein (24 ed.)] 
MARRIAGE. This article is arranged according to the fol- 
lowing outline: 


THE CONCEPT 
In the Bible 
In Sectarian Teaching 
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In Rabbinic Literature 
In Medieval and Modern Times 
MARRIAGE CEREMONY 
In the Bible 
In the Talmud 
Post-Talmudic Period 
THE MARRIAGE BENEDICTIONS 
HUPPAH 
THE RING 
VARIOUS CUSTOMS 
LEGAL ASPECTS 
Modes of Effecting Kiddushin 
KESEF 
SHETAR 
BI’ AH 
The Nissw’in 
Legal Consequences 
Manner of Celebrating Kiddushin and Nissw’in 
Legal Capacity of the Parties 
Kiddushin Conducted by Deception, Fraud, or in Jest 
Doubtful Kiddushin 
In the State of Israel 
CONTEMPORARY INNOVATIONS 


THE CONCEPT 


In Jewish teaching, marriage is the ideal human state and is 
considered a basic social institution established by God at the 
time of creation. 


In the Bible 
The purposes of marriage in the Bible are companionship and 
procreation: “It is not good that the man should be alone; I 
will make him a help-mate for him ... Therefore shall a man 
leave his father and his mother, and shall cleave unto his wife, 
and they shall be one flesh” (Gen. 2:18, 24); and “Be fruitful, 
and multiply, and replenish the earth ...” (Gen. 1:28). The bib- 
lical conception of marriage is essentially monogamous (Gen. 
2:24), and although in biblical times polygamy was common 
among the upper classes (Judg. 8:30; 11 Sam. 5:13; 1 Kings 
11:1-8), the many references to marriage in the *Wisdom lit- 
erature seem to take it for granted that a man had only one 
wife (Ps. 128; Prov. 12:4; 18:22; 19:14; 31:10-31; Ecclus. 25:1; 26). 
The prophets using marriage as a metaphor for God’s attach- 
ment to Israel (Isa. 61:10; 62:5; Ezek. 16; Hos. 2:21-22; also Song 
of Songs, ifinterpreted metaphorically) clearly have monoga- 
mous marriage in mind, since God did not enter into such a 
special relationship with any other people. 

Marriages were usually arranged by parents (Gen. 21:21; 
2.4; 28:2), but the bride’s consent was asked on occasion (Gen. 
24:5, 58), and romantic unions were not uncommon (Gen. 
29:20; Judg. 14; 1 Sam. 18:20; 11 Sam. 11:2-4; 1 Kings 2:17; 
11 Chron. 11:21). It was usual to marry within the clan (Gen. 
24:4; 28:2; 29:19), and in a leviratic situation (*levirate mar- 
riage) this was obligatory (Gen. 38:9; Deut. 25:5; Ruth 3:12-13). 
Certain marriages, involving close relatives (Lev. 18; 20; Deut. 
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23:1-8; 27:20-23), priests, widows, and divorced women (Lev. 
21:7; Deut. 24:4), are forbidden. While marriages outside the 
clan occurred, they were strongly opposed both as a mea- 
sure against idolatry (Ex. 34:15-16; Deut. 7:3-4; 28:4), and to 
preserve Jewish distinctiveness (Ezra 9:12; 10:17; Neh. 10:31; 
13:23-28). Fruitfulness in marriage is a great blessing and 
childlessness a tragedy and disgrace (Gen. 8:17; 9:1, 7; 13:16; 
17-18; 22:17; 30:1-23; Ps. 127:3-5; 128). Marriage is the means 
to true companionship: “Whoso findeth a wife findeth a great 
good” (Prov. 18:22; cf. 12:4; 14:1; 19:14; 31:10-31); “live joyfully 
with thy wife whom thou lovest” (Eccles. 9:9). But where mari- 
tal harmony no longer prevails (particularly in the case of the 
wife’s *adultery), the marriage can be dissolved by *divorce 
(Deut. 24:1-4), though Malachi (2:14-16) warns that God de- 
plores the resort to divorce. 


In Sectarian Teaching 

The Essenes in general rejected worldly pleasures, including 
marriage, and practiced continence (Jos., Wars, 2:120). The 
Covenanters of Qumran did not appear to have been strictly 
celibate as once was thought. It is clear that some members 
married and had children (Zadokite Document, 20:7-83 13:20; 
Damascus Document, 4:7). The Order of the Community ruled 
that a young man should not have intercourse before 20 years 
of age (1:4-11). Archaeologists have found the remains of a few 
women and children at Qumran but it is not clear to what ex- 
tent this indicates marriage. The New Testament has a negative 
attitude to the sexual impulse and regards celibacy as a higher 
ideal than marriage (Matt. 19:10; 1 Cor. 7). Marriage is a con- 
cession to human weakness (1 Cor. 7), but once entered into, 
it is a sacrament dissolved only by death (Matt. 19:16; Mark 
10:9); though some hold that Jesus allowed divorce in cases of 
adultery (Matt. 5:31-32; 19:9; Mark 10:12; Luke 16:18). 


In Rabbinic Literature 

In contrast, rabbinic teaching sees celibacy as unnatural. It is 
not he who marries who sins; the sinner is the unmarried man 
who “spends all his days in sinful thoughts” (Kid. 29b). Mar- 
riage is not only for companionship and procreation; it also 
fulfills one as a person: “He who has no wife is not a proper 
man” (Yev. 63a); he lives “without joy, blessing, goodness ... 
Torah, protection ... and peace” (Yev. 62b); he may not of- 
ficiate as high priest on the Day of Atonement (Yoma 1:1), 
and probably not as *sheliah zibbur on the High Holy Days 
(Isserles to Sh. Ar., OH 581:1, based on Yoma 1:1 and Yev. 37b). 
Sexual desire is not evil or shameful. When regulated and con- 
trolled in marriage, it serves beneficial ends: “Were it not for 
the yezer ha-ra (“evil inclination” here sexual urge), no man 
would build a house, marry a wife, or beget children” (Gen. R. 
9:7). He who, by denying his legitimate instincts, fails to pro- 
duce children “is as if he shed blood, diminished the Image 
of God, and made the Shekhinah depart from Israel” (Sh. Ar., 
EH 1:1, based on Yev. 63b-64a), and he will have to account 
for his actions in the world to come (Shab. 31a). Marriage is 
so important that a man may sell a Torah scroll in order to 
marry (Meg. 27a) and a woman will tolerate an unhappy mar- 
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riage rather than remain alone (Yev. 113a; Kid 7a). One should 
never approach marriage lightly. To make a successful match 
is as hard as the parting of the Red Sea (Sot. 2a, et al.), and it 
requires the infinite wisdom of God himself (Gen. R. 68:3). 
Hence, although in one view a person’s marriage is predes- 
tined (Sot. 2a), the individual must choose wisely: “Hasten to 
buy land; deliberate before taking a wife” (Yev. 63a). Marriage 
should not be for money (Kid. 70a), but a man should seek 
a wife who is mild-tempered, tactful, modest, and industri- 
ous (Sot. 3b), and who meets other criteria: respectability of 
family (Ta’an. 4:8; BB 109b), similarity of social background 
(Kid. 49a) and of age (Yev. 44a; Sanh. 76a-b), beauty (Ber. 57b; 
Yoma 74b), and a scholarly father (Pes. 49b). A man should 
not betroth a woman until he has seen her (Kid. 41a). Early 
marriage is preferred: “18 for marriage” (Avot 5:21). If one is 
not married by 20, God curses him (Kid. 29b-30a). Only a 
person intensively occupied in Torah study, e.g., *Ben Azzai, 
may postpone marriage (Yev. 63b; cf. Ket. 63a; Sot. 4b); though 
in Babylon it was suggested that one should first marry and 
then study (Kid. 29b). A practical order of procedure, derived 
from Deuteronomy (20:5-7), states; “First build a house, then 
plant a vineyard, and after that marry” (Sot. 44a). As far as 
a girl is concerned, if her father does not find her a husband 
while she is young (from the age of 12), she may become un- 
chaste and he will have transgressed the commandment in 
Leviticus 19:29: “Profane not thy daughter to make her a har- 
lot” (Sanh. 76a). 

Polygamy, while theoretically still possible, was discour- 
aged, and was almost unknown among talmudic rabbis. Mar- 
riage was not a sacrament in the Christian sense, since its dis- 
solution through divorce, though regrettable, was possible. It 
is *kiddushin, a sacred relationship (analogous to *hekdesh), 
whereby the wife is consecrated to her husband and forbid- 
den to all others during the duration of the marriage (Kid. 
2a-b). At the same time, it is not a mere legal contract devoid 
of spiritual content. Thus, while the husband acquires rights 
over his wife's ishut (“wifehood”), though not over her per- 
son, and he undertakes duties toward her, e.g., supplying her 
with food and clothing, and adhering to the conjugal rights 
(Ex. 21:10), both parties must seek to raise their marriage to 
the highest level by means of mutual consideration and re- 
spect. The husband must deny himself in order to provide 
for his wife and children (Hul. 84b). He must not cause his 
wife to weep (BM 59a). If he loves her as himself and honors 
her more than himself, he will merit the blessing in Job (5:24) 
“And thou shalt know that thy tent is in peace” (Yev. 62b). If 
husband and wife are worthy, God will dwell with them; oth- 
erwise, there will be a consuming fire between them (Sot. 17a; 
PdRE 12). The rabbis, like the prophets, use marriage to sym- 
bolize other perfect relationships: e.g., God and Israel, Israel 
and the Torah, and Israel and the Sabbath. 


In Medieval and Modern Times 


The positive attitude of the rabbis to marriage was maintained 
in post-talmudic literature and Jewish practice. Asceticism and 
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celibacy continued to be rare. Polygamy was finally prohibited 
among Ashkenazi Jews by a ban attributed to R. *Gershom 
b. Judah (see *Bigamy; *Monogamy). Early marriage became 
general practice. Divorce, though relatively easy to obtain, 
was not common, partly due to the social pressures of the 
closed Jewish society since the family was firmly established 
as the basis of Jewish life (see I. Abrahams, Jewish Life in the 
Middle Ages (19327), 99ff.). With the cultural changes which 
followed the emancipation, the Jewish marriage rate tended 
to be lower than the non-Jewish one, divorce and mixed mar- 
riage increased, early marriage was uncommon, and the ur- 
ban Jewish birth rate fell (see A. Ruppin, The Jews in the Mod- 
ern World (1934), 277f., 316 ff; J. Freid (ed.), Jews and Divorce 
(1968)). These trends intensified after World War 11 as envi- 
ronmental attitudes were increasingly being reflected among 
Western Jewry. Marital stability has been relatively less and 
traditional moral codes have been questioned. To counteract 
these tendencies, Jewish communities are promoting mar- 
riage education and guidance, largely through rabbis and so- 


cial welfare agencies. 
[Raymond Apple] 


MARRIAGE CEREMONY 


In the Bible 

There is hardly any data about the marriage ceremony in the 
Bible. The act of marriage is called simply “taking” (“when a 
man taketh a wife,’ Deut. 24:1; “and there went a man of the 
house of Levi, and he took a daughter of Levi,” Ex. 2:1). How- 
ever, from the story of Jacob and Leah it is obvious that some 
sort of celebration took place: “And Laban gathered all the 
people of the place and made a feast” (Gen. 29:22) and later, 
when Jacob complained that he had been cheated and de- 
manded Rachel, the daughter for whom he had worked, he 
was told: “Wait until the bridal week of this one is over and 
we will give you that one too” (Gen. 29:27). No details are re- 
corded as to the nature of the feast or the bridal week. The 
same is true in the case of Samson (Judg. 14:12) except that 
there it is said that the groom posed a riddle to his compan- 
ions and gave them the seven days of the feast to solve it. It 
appears that processions for both the bride and groom were 
a central part of the celebrations and were accompanied by 
music (Ps. 78:63; 1 Macc. 9:39) and there is ample reference to 
special marriage attire and adornment. From Deuteronomy 
22:15 it seems that the exhibition of evidence of the bride’s 
virginity (the blood-stained sheet) was part of the ceremony. 
It is reasonable to presume that even in the earliest times the 
act of marriage must have been accompanied by some cere- 
mony; the biblical authors, however, give no direct descrip- 
tion of it and usually refer to it only in passing or as a figure 
in their imagery. 

In the Talmud 

In the talmudic period - and presumably for a considerable 
time before then - the marriage ceremony was in two parts. 
The first, called kiddushin or erusin (betrothal; but see below, 
Legal Aspects, for the difference between this concept and 
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what is commonly called betrothal), was effected by the bride- 
groom handing over in the presence of two witnesses any ob- 
ject of value (more than a perutah) to the bride and reciting 
the marriage formula, “Behold, you are consecrated unto me 
with this ring according to the law of Moses and Israel.” On 
this occasion two benedictions were recited, one over wine 
and the other for the actual act. The second reads: “Blessed 
art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who has hal- 
lowed us by Thy commandments, and hast given us command 
concerning forbidden marriages; who hast disallowed unto us 
those that are betrothed (to us — variant in some rites), but hast 
sanctioned unto us such as are wedded to us by the rite of the 
nuptial canopy and the sacred covenant of wedlock. Blessed 
art Thou, O Lord, who hallowest Thy people Israel by the rite 
of the nuptial canopy and the sacred covenant of wedlock” 
(Hertz, Prayer, 1011). This benediction is already recorded in 
the Talmud (Ket. 7b), and since cohabitation of the bride and 
groom was forbidden until the second ceremony, the nissu’in 
(see below, and Legal Aspects), which in the case of a virgin 
usually took place a year later, it appears that the benediction 
was in fact a warning to the betrothed couple not to cohabit 
until that ceremony. 

The second part of the ceremony took place at a later date 
and was called nissu’in (marriage proper). It was also called 
huppah (see below) after either the groom's house to which 
the bride was led or the canopy, symbolic of that house, un- 
der which the ceremony took place. Originally nissu’in was ef- 
fected by the bride entering the groom’s house and cohabiting 
with him. On the occasion of the nissu’in a series of benedic- 
tions was recited (see below). After this stage the couple were 
completely married and liable to all the responsibilities and 
privileges of that state (see also below, Legal Aspects). 

There is ample evidence in the Talmud that the wedding 
ceremony was accompanied by great rejoicing and some times 
even hilarity. The question of how one should dance before the 
bride was discussed and even occasioned a difference of opin- 
ion between the schools of Hillel and Shammai (Ket. 16b-174). 
Although Rashi interprets the phrase “keizad merakdim” used 
there as meaning “what does one say” in order to fit the con- 
tinuation of the text, the phrase must be understood in its 
literal sense “how does one dance.” Judah b. Ilai is recorded 
as having danced before the bride with a myrtle branch and 
Samuel b. Rav Isaac was rebuked by his colleagues for having 
performed what seems to have been a juggling dance. The Tal- 
mud, however, justified his behavior entirely. Rav Aha went 
so far as to dance with the bride on his shoulders, something 
which astonished the other rabbis (Ket. 17a). Indeed the cus- 
tom of shattering a glass at the marriage ceremony (see be- 
low) stems, according to the medieval commentators, from 
Mar berei de-Ravina and Rav Ashi who deliberately smashed 
expensive glassware at their sons’ weddings in order to reduce 
the unseemly hilarity of the rabbis who were present (Ber. 
31a). Until the destruction of the Temple both the bride and 
groom wore distinctive headdresses, sometimes of gold (Sot. 
9:14, 49a; Git. 7a; for details see *Crowns, Decorative Head- 
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dresses, and Wreaths). For the marriage of a virgin (as opposed 
to a widow or divorcee) special rites took place. She went out 
in a hinnumah (variously interpreted as a bridal veil or a spe- 
cial bridal litter used in the marriage procession); dried corn 
was distributed to the children (Ket. 2:1); games were played 
before the bride; a goblet of tithe wine was passed before her; 
according to some, a sealed (opened for a widow or divorcee) 
barrel of wine was used instead (Ket. 16b). The performance 
of all these ceremonies was sufficient evidence that the bride 
had been a virgin and was thus entitled to the larger ketubbah 
(see *Virgin). The bridal procession took precedence over a 
funeral procession and King Agrippa was praised by the rab- 
bis for giving right of way to a bridal procession although his, 
being the royal procession, had precedence. At Tur Malka the 
disturbances which destroyed the town were started, accord- 
ing to talmudic legend, when Roman legionnaires took the 
hen and rooster which led a marriage procession as a fertility 
symbol (Git. 57a). Participation at the marriage ceremony and 
celebrations was considered a mitzvah and he who entertained 
the bride and groom was compared to one who had sacrificed 
a thanksgiving offering (Ber. 6b). The groom was required to 
devote at least three days to the preparation of the wedding 
feast and even if a parent of the bride or groom died on the 
set day of the marriage its consummation took place and the 
funeral was held afterward (Ket. 3a). The wedding of a virgin 
originally took place on a Wednesday (Ket. 1:1). This is ex- 
plained in the Babylonian Talmud by the fact that the court 
sat on Thursdays and thus if the groom claimed that the bride 
had not been a virgin he could immediately complain to the 
court. However, it does appear that superstition was involved 
and that Wednesday was considered an auspicious day (cf. TJ, 
Ket. 1:1). A widow was married on Thursday so that her hus- 
band should devote at least three days to her without going 
back to his work. However, even in talmudic times the require- 
ment that weddings be held on specific days fell into disuse for 
which a variety of reasons is given. It seems that in talmudic 
times the exhibition of the stained bridal sheet was discour- 
aged. Originally the shushbinim (“friends,’ i.e., groomsmen) 
were appointed to ensure that no trickery was employed by 
either side (Tosef., Ket. 1:4 and Ket. 12a). For a virgin seven 
festive days were celebrated which, for the bride and groom, 
had something of the status of a religious holiday. The mar- 
riage benedictions were recited at meals (for details see below) 
and neither bride nor groom was allowed to mourn. 


Post-Talmudic Period 

The most important development in the marriage ceremony 
was the joining of the two parts, erusin and nissu’in, into one 
ceremony performed at one time. This took place during the 
Middle Ages and was presumably because of the uncertain 
and perilous conditions in which the Jews lived. It was also 
exceedingly inconvenient to have an interval between the two 
ceremonies since on the one hand the parties were prohibited 
from cohabiting while on the other all the stringencies of the 
married status applied to them. Thus from the beginning of 
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the 12'" century it became customary to perform both ceremo- 
nies together, a practice which has been universally followed 
except for a few Oriental communities (see Freimann, bibl., 
29 ff.). Other developments are the addition of various prayers 
to the ceremony, the inclusion of a sermon by the officiating 
rabbi and, in some present-day communities, the invocation 
of a blessing on the bridal couple. 

The ceremony may be performed anywhere. In many 
communities — particularly Sephardi and Oriental — it is per- 
formed inside the synagogue although there are halakhic 
opinions against it. In some places it is performed in the hall 
where the subsequent festivities are held and among some cir- 
cles (ultra-Orthodox Jews and Hasidim and generally among 
Ashkenazim in Israel) it is invariably performed in the open. 
This latter custom is perhaps due to the fact that ideally the 
ceremony takes place after nightfall and the stars above are 
associated with God’s assurance to Abraham that He would 
“make your descendants as numerous as the stars of heaven” 
(Gen. 22:17; see Isserles to Sh. Ar., EH 61:1). In the western 
hemisphere Sunday is a popular day for weddings because of 
the convenience to the guests, while Tuesday is favored in Or- 
thodox circles because of the repetition of the sentence “And 
God saw that this was good” in the biblical account of the 
creation on that day (Gen. 1:10, 12). However, any day of the 
week is valid except Sabbath; also festivals, the three weeks be- 
tween the 17‘ of Tammuz and the Ninth of Av, and the sefirah 
period between Passover and Shavuot (there are exceptional 
days in the last-mentioned period, notably Lag ba-Omer: see 
*Omer). According to the general Sephardi custom marriages 
are not performed on Lag ba-Omer but are performed from 
the following day onward. Usually a person in mourning for 
a parent does not marry until the year of mourning is out al- 
though in certain circumstances it is permitted to marry ear- 
lier (Sh. Ar., YD 392). There are no specific requirements for 
the way in which the bride and bridegroom dress. It is custom- 
ary for the bride to wear white and for her to have a headdress 
and a veil. The bridegroom in some Orthodox circles wears 
a *kitel either as an evocation of death or since his wedding 
day is compared to the Day of Atonement when the kitel is 
worn. In some communities the bridegroom wears a tallit, as 
does, in some, the officiating rabbi. In many Oriental com- 
munities brides wear elaborate costumes richly embroidered 
and ornamented which were loaned from bride to bride; the 
Yemenite bridal costume is an outstanding example (see also 
*Dress). 

The ceremony is presently performed as follows. Before 
being led to the huppah (wedding canopy; see below) the 
bridegroom, in the presence of witnesses, undertakes, by an 
act of kinyan (see *Acquisition) the obligations of the ketub- 
bah. This is done by the groom taking a piece of cloth, hand- 
kerchief, or some other object from the officiating rabbi, lift- 
ing it, and returning it. The witnesses then sign the document 
and in many communities (including the State of Israel) the 
groom also signs. The groom is then escorted to the place 
where the bride is waiting (many modern synagogues have a 
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special bride’s room) and lets down her veil over her face, at 
which time the rabbi or cantor pronounces the blessing in- 
voked on Rebekah “O sister! May you grow into thousands 
of myriads” (Gen. 24:60). This ceremony is known in Yid- 
dish as “bedeken di kale” (lit. “covering the bride”) and is 
not practiced by Sephardi Jews. The groom is then led to the 
huppah by his and the bride’s father (or two other male rela- 
tives or friends if he or the bride has been orphaned) and 
stands facing Erez Israel, in Israel itself facing Jerusalem, and 
in Jerusalem facing the Temple site. The bride is then led to 
the huppah by her mother and the groom’s mother, usually to 
the accompaniment of a blessing of welcome chanted by the 
rabbi or cantor, the text of which is: “He Who is supremely 
mighty; He Who is supremely praised; He Who is supremely 
great; May He bless this bridegroom and bride” It is custom- 
ary among Ashkenazim for the bride to be led in seven cir- 
cuits around the groom which is presumably to be associated 
with the magic circle to ward off evil spirits. The bride then 
stands at the right hand of the groom, and, where customary, 
the rabbi delivers the sermon; the ceremony proper then be- 
gins. The rabbi recites the blessing over a goblet of wine and 
the marriage blessing (see text above) after which the father 
of the bridegroom gives the goblet to the bridegroom and he 
drinks, and then the mother of the bride gives the bride the 
goblet, from which she drinks. In many communities the of- 
ficiant gives the goblet to the bride and groom. The groom 
then places the ring (see below) on the forefinger of the bride’s 
right hand and recites the marriage formula (see above). In 
some communities the glass is crushed by the groom at this 
stage. The ketubbah is then read out loud by the rabbi or some 
other man whom the bridal couple wish to honor. In many 
communities it is read in the original Aramaic and followed 
by a précis in the vernacular; in Israel a Hebrew précis is often 
substituted. The purpose of the reading of the ketubbah is to 
divide between the two parts of the ceremony. The celebrant 
(rabbi, cantor, or some other person) then recites the seven 
marriage benedictions (see below) over a goblet of wine. In 
many places it is customary to have different men recite the 
different benedictions. The father of the bride then gives the 
groom to drink from the goblet and the mother of the groom 
does likewise to the bride. In most rites the groom crushes a 
glass under his right foot and where customary the rabbi in- 
vokes the *priestly blessing. The couple are then escorted to a 
room where they remain alone for some time, usually break- 
ing their fast together (see below, Legal Aspects, for reasons). 
The breaking of the glass by the groom is explained by some 
authorities as a token of the seriousness desirable in even the 
most happy moments (see above, In the Talmud); however, the 
act has become understood over the ages as a sign of mourn- 
ing for the destruction of Jerusalem. In some communities the 
bridegroom threw the glass against a special wall instead of 
treading on it. It has been suggested that originally the glass 
was broken to frighten away evil spirits. In some rites the me- 
morial prayer, El Maleh Rahamim, is recited for departed par- 
ents if either member of the couple is an orphan. 
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THE MARRIAGE BENEDICTIONS. ‘These benedictions, com- 
monly known as the Sheva Berakhot (Heb. “seven benedic- 
tions” — when recited with the benediction over wine) are 
recorded in the Talmud (Ket. 7b-8a) where they are called 
Birkat Hatanim (“the bridegroom's benediction”). When re- 
cited under the huppah the benediction for wine precedes the 
other six which are: 

1) “Blessed art Thou ... who hast created all things to 
Thy glory. 

2)... Creator of man. 

3) ... who hast made man in Thine image, after Thy like- 
ness, and hast prepared unto him, out of his very self, a per- 
petual fabric. Blessed art Thou, O Lord, Creator of man. 

4) May she who was barren (Zion) be exceedingly glad 
and exult, when her children are gathered within her in joy. 
Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who makest Zion joyful through 
her children. 

5) O make these loved companions greatly to rejoice, 
even as of old Thou didst gladden Thy creature in the garden 
of Eden. Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who makest bridegroom 
and bride to rejoice. 

6) Blessed art Thou ... who hast created joy and glad- 
ness, bridegroom and bride, mirth and exultation, pleasure 
and delight, love, brotherhood, peace, and fellowship. Soon O 
Lord, our God, may there be heard in the cities of Judah, and 
in the streets of Jerusalem, the voice of joy and gladness, the 
voice of the bridegroom and the voice of the bride, the jubilant 
voice of bridegrooms from their canopies, and of youths from 
their feasts of song. Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who makest the 
bridegroom to rejoice with the bride” (Hertz, Prayer, 1013). 

This series of benedictions raises some problems from 
the point of view of their formulation since normally only 
the first should begin with the formula “Blessed art thou .... 
Rashi (to Ket. 7b-8a) gives the following explanation. The first 
benediction is not for the bridal couple but in honor of the as- 
sembled congregation; the second is a benediction in honor 
of the creation of Adam and the next three are for the couple 
being married, while the last is an invocation for all Israel in- 
cluding the couple. The series begins with the blessing over 
wine because of its festive nature. The blessings are recited 
at the marriage ceremony and at every meal during the next 
seven days at which there is “a new face, i.e., somebody who 
was not present at any previous recitation for that couple. This 
rule applies to all the seven days except the Sabbath, which is 
itself considered to be a “new face.’ At the meals the series is 
recited immediately following the Grace after Meals, which 
itself is introduced by a special invocation. The series then 
ends with the benediction over the wine and both the bride 
and groom and the person who led the Grace drink from the 
wine. A minyan (ten males) is required for the recitation of 
the marriage benedictions both at the huppah and after the 
grace; if no minyan is present the last of the marriage bene- 
dictions may be recited as long as there are three males (Sh. 
Ar., EH 62 and see also: *Grace after Meals). In talmudic times 
special formulas were added to the grace after meals for some 
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considerable period before the actual wedding and after it. 
The present-day custom is limited to the recital of the bene- 
dictions for the seven-day period immediately following the 
wedding, except in the case of a marriage between a widower 
and widow when it is recited on the first day only. 


HUPPAH (HEB. 19M). The term originally referred to the 
bridal canopy or the bridal chamber (Gen. R. 4:4) and some- 
times to the wedding itself (Avot 5:21). In ancient times the 
huppah was the tent or room of the groom into which, at the 
end of the betrothal period, the bride was brought in fes- 
tive procession for the marital union (cf. Ps. 19:6; Yad, Ishut 
10:1). In talmudic times it was customary for the father of the 
bridegroom to erect the huppah (Gen. R. 28:6; Ber. 25b; Sanh. 
108a). In *Bethar (near Jerusalem) the custom was to make 
the staves or beams of the huppah from a cedar and pine tree 
which were planted for this purpose at the birth of male and 
female children respectively (Git. 57a). The huppah was some- 
times made of precious scarlet and gold cloth (Sot. 49b; Ty, 
Sot. 9:16, 246). The Talmud tells that God made ten huppot 
for Adam and Eve and that He will build such huppot for the 
pious in the world to come (BB 75a). In the early Middle Ages, 
the huppah was not usually used at weddings; this is obvious 
from the phrasing of Isserles (Sh. Ar.) who regarded it as a 
novelty (Isserles to Sh. Ar., yD, 391; ibid., EH 55:1). In France 
the groom covered the bride’s head with his tallit as a symbol 
of his sheltering her. This custom was based upon the words 
of Ruth to Boaz: “Spread ... thy cloak over thy handmaid; for 
thou art a near kinsman” (Ruth 3:9). This ceremony was also 
called huppah and was the custom among the Jews of North 
Africa. Since in talmudic times the huppah was the place of 
marital union and therefore required privacy, medieval re- 
sponsa dealt with the question whether the act of entering 
the huppah was sufficient to constitute marriage or whether 
it was only to be regarded as a symbol which would still re- 
quire the couple to retire in privacy (cf. Tos. to Suk. 25b and 
see below, Legal Aspects). In the late Middle Ages the huppah, 
consisting of a cloth spread on four staves, was placed inside 
the synagogue (Isserles to Sh. Ar., yD 391:3), but later it was 
moved to the courtyard of the synagogue, either because it 
was deemed improper to have the huppah, as a symbol of the 
marriage tent, erected inside the synagogue or because of the 
need to accommodate the wedding party (and see above). In 
modern Israel, for the weddings of soldiers on active duty, the 
huppah often consists of a *tallit which is supported by four 
rifles held by friends of the bride and groom. 


THE RING. Although the act of marriage can be effected in 
different ways (see below, Legal Aspects) it has become the 
universal Jewish practice to use a ring, except in a very few 
Oriental communities where a coin is used. The ring, which 
must belong to the bridegroom, should be free of any precious 
stones but can be of any material (usually it is of gold or some 
other precious metal) as long as its value is more than a peru- 
tah, the smallest denomination of currency in Talmud times. 
In the ceremony the groom gives the ring to the bride as an 
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act of acquisition and the bride, by accepting it, becomes his 
wife. Generally the groom places the ring on the forefinger of 
the bride's right hand; there are, however, many varied cus- 
toms as to which finger the ring is placed on. In some Reform 
and Conservative congregations in the U.S. the “double ring” 
ceremony is practiced in which the bride also gives a ring to 
the groom and recites a marriage formula. Since, according to 
the halakhah, it is the groom who is acquiring the bride, this 
innovation raises serious halakhic doubts which, according to 
some authorities, even affect the validity of the marriage. 


[Raphael Posner] 


VARIOUS CUSTOMS. The marriage ceremony marks a crucial 
period in man’s life cycle and it is only natural that it became 
surrounded by a multitude of different customs which gener- 
ally had one of two purposes: to protect the couple from ma- 
lignant spirits and to invoke God’s blessing of fertility on the 
marriage. Many of the customs were adopted by the Jews from 
their non-Jewish environment and thus some are of almost a 
universal character. Many customs, however, are merely mani- 
festations of the goodwill and joy felt at the happy occasion. 
Among Ashkenazi Jews the most widely practiced customs, 
besides breaking the glass which has been interpreted as a de- 
fense against evil spirits (but see above) are that the women 
leading the bride to the huppah carry lighted candles as do 
other members of the marriage party and that the bride makes 
seven circuits around the groom under the canopy. It is cus- 
tomary for the bride and groom to refrain from seeing each 
other for a time preceding the wedding. The actual duration 
of this period varies in the different communities from about 
one week to one day, ie., that of the wedding itself until the 
ceremony. The bridegroom has precedence over all others to 
be called to the Torah reading on the Sabbath before the wed- 
ding (a ceremony known as oyfrufn in Yiddish) and in some 
Ashkenazi communities the bride, if she is an orphan, visits 
the cemetery some time before the wedding. The bride and 
groom usually fast on the day of the wedding itself until after 
the ceremony unless it takes place on a day when fasting is 
forbidden, such as a new moon. A peculiar custom, common 
in Eastern Europe as well as in Oriental communities, was for 
the bride and groom to attempt to tread on the other's foot at 
the end of the ceremony, the one who succeeded thus being 
assured of dominance in their life together. In many places 
among both Ashkenazim and Sephardim it was and is cus- 
tomary to throw rice, wheat, nuts, and candies at the groom 
on various occasions during the marriage cycle: at the wed- 
ding itself, and particularly when the groom was called to the 
Torah reading on the Sabbath prior to the wedding. The bride's 
entry into her future home was marked by many ceremonies. 
In Libya and Djerba the groom would drop an earthenware 
pitcher of water from the roof and the bride would enter the 
house by walking through the water and broken pottery. In 
Jerusalem the Sephardim used to break a specially baked 
cake, called ruskah, above the heads of the bride and groom, 
while in Baghdad a loaf was cut above the head of the groom. 
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In Afghanistan a fowl was slaughtered to mark the occasion. 
In Djerba the bride broke open eggs on the doorposts of the 
house and in Daghestan and Gruzia (Russian Georgia) the 
doorposts were smeared with butter and honey. In Salonika 
the groom would stand at the head of the stairs when the bride 
first entered the house and scatter sweetmeats, rice, and coins 
at her feet as she came in. In Georgia the groom would set a 
white fowl free from the roof of the house on that occasion and 
drop rice, wheat, and raisins on the bride’s head. In Libya the 
groom broke the glass at the wedding ceremony when it was 
almost full of wine which would spill on the floor as a sign of 
plenty; whereas the groom in Georgia would put the wedding 
ring into the glass of wine after he had drunk from it, give it 
the bride to drink, extract the ring, and formally present it to 
her with the declaration. In Kurdistan the bride would hold a 
male infant as the assembled guests called out “May your first 
be a boy too.” In Morocco fish was always served at the wed- 
ding meal and the subsequent festivities as a fertility symbol 
and in Salonika the groom would buy live fish and put them 
in water in a brass bow]; on the eighth day after the wedding 
the bride jumped three times over this bowl to the blessings 
of the guests “May you be as fertile as the fish.” In Persia the 
groom would plant three sticks in the courtyard of his house 
and uproot them on the sixth day after the wedding and throw 
them behind him to ward off evil spirits. In most Oriental 
communities the hinnah is celebrated the night before the 
wedding. In this ceremony the women of both families and 
female friends (men are entirely excluded) gather at the home 
of the bride and there her hands are painted with red henna. 
This ceremony is to ward off the evil eye and is sometimes ac- 
companied by a ceremonial compounding of the dye by the 
bride's mother and feeding the bride seven times during the 
evening. Among the mountain Jews of Libya nearly all wed- 
dings take place two days before Sukkot. On the second day 
of the festival all the grooms participate in foot races symbolic 
of “And he is as a bridegroom coming out of his chamber, and 
rejoiceth as a strong man to run his course” (Ps. 19:6). After- 
ward celebrations are held at their homes. In all communities 
the groom is honored on the Sabbath after his wedding at the 
synagogue, where he is given precedence to be called to the 
reading of the Torah. In some communities special piyyutim 
are recited on this occasion and in many the groom is seated 
in a place of honor with a ceremonial canopy spread above 
him (Kurdistan). In Libya a second Torah scroll is taken out 
and an additional section (Gen. 24:1-4) is read. This is also 
the custom in Tunisia where the section is translated into 
Arabic. In Tunisia the groom is invited to the bride’s home 
on the Sabbath preceding the wedding and has to find a roast 
chicken which has been especially hidden. On the fifth day 
after the wedding a competition between bride and groom is 
arranged in which they each have to dissect a large cooked 
fish for serving. The groom is always at a disadvantage in that 
he is given a blunt knife. In some communities (Afghanistan 
and, in a modified form, Yemen) it was sometimes custom- 
ary to arrange a private wedding ceremony the night before 
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the announced day. On the morrow the announced ceremony 
would also be held. This was in order to outwit evil spirits or 
malicious persons who had cast spells on the couple. At the 
ceremony it was also common for a relative of the couple to 
hold a pair of scissors and cut paper or cloth for its duration. 
In Kurdistan the officiating rabbi would publicly warn the 
assembled guests not to cast spells. The custom of examin- 
ing the bride’s linen after the first night for spots of blood as 
a proof of her virginity was very widespread and is still prac- 
ticed in some Oriental communities. The mother of the bride 
would preserve the sheet or underclothing to uphold the fam- 
ily honor if later required. 


[Reuben Kashani and Raphael Posner] 


LEGAL ASPECTS 


In Jewish law, marriage consists of two separate acts, called 
kiddushin and nissu’in respectively. The kiddushin (also called 
erusin) is an act performed by a man anda woman which leads 
to a change in their personal status, i.e., from bachelorhood 
to a personal status which remains unchanged until the death 
of either party or their *divorce from one another. However, 
the kiddushin alone does not bring about all the legal conse- 
quences of this change of status, as all those will follow only 
from a further act between the parties, namely the nissw’in. 
The common usage of the term erusin, which refers merely to 
shiddukhin, i.e., engagement (see *Betrothal), is therefore not 
identical with its legal meaning. 


Modes of Effecting Kiddushin 
There are three ways of effecting a kiddushin, namely by way of 
kesef (“money”), shetar (“deed”), or biah (“cohabitation”). 


KESEF. The bridegroom, in the presence of two competent 
witnesses, transfers (see *Acquisition) to his bride money or 
its equivalent - today normally an unadorned ring - to the 
value of at least one perutah, for the purposes of kiddushin. It is 
customary for the bridegroom - after the officiating rabbi has 
recited the Birkat ha-Erusin — to place the ring on the bride's 
right-hand forefinger while addressing her with the words: 
Harei at mekuddeshet li be-tabbaat zo ke-dat Moshe ve- Yisrael 
(“Behold, you are consecrated unto me by this ring, according 
to the law of Moses and of Israel”; Kid. 2a; 5b; Rema Sh. Ar., 
EH 27:1); i.e., by transferring the ring to the bride the groom 
signifies his intent to reserve her exclusively to himself and 
by accepting it she signifies her consent. Hence it is necessary 
that the ring belong to the bridegroom and not to the bride, 
since a person cannot alienate something that is not his own, 
nor can a person acquire something that already belongs to 
him (Kid. 5b; 6b; 47a; Sh. Ar., EH 27:1, 7; 31:2). 


SHETAR. In the presence of two competent witnesses, the 
bridegroom hands over to the bride a deed in which is writ- 
ten, besides the names of the parties and the other particulars 
required for the purposes of a kiddushin by shetar, the words, 
“Behold you are consecrated unto me with this deed accord- 
ing to the law of Moses and of Israel” and the bride accepts the 
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deed with the intention of thereby becoming consecrated to 
the bridegroom (Kid. 9a; Sh. Ar., EH 32:1, 4). Delivery of the 
deed is therefore not merely evidence that the kiddushin has 
taken place before, but is the means whereby the tie is created, 
and in this respect it differs from the *ketubbah deed which 
the bridegroom has to give to the bride after completion of 
the kiddushin (see also *Civil Marriage). 


BI'AH. Ifa man in the presence of two competent witnesses, 
addresses to a woman the words, “Behold you are consecrated 
to me with this cohabitation according to the law of Moses and 
of Israel,” and in their presence he takes her into a private place 
for the purpose of kiddushin, she will, upon their cohabitation, 
be reserved to him (Kid. 9b; Sh. Ar., EH 33:1). Although valid 
this mode of kiddushin was regarded by the scholars as tanta- 
mount to prostitution, and they decreed that any person em- 
ploying it was punishable by *flogging (Kid. 12b; Yad, Ishut 3:21; 
Sh. Ar., EH 26:4; 33:1). On the other hand, this mode of kiddu- 
shin has served as the basis for the halakhic presumption that a 
man does not cohabit with a woman for the sake of prostitution 
(Git. 81b; Rema EH 33:1), and for the various rules founded on 
that presumption see *Husband and Wife; *Divorce. 

In practice, in present times, only kiddushei kesef is ob- 
served since the other two modes of kiddushin have long be- 
come obsolete. The version “Behold you are reserved ... ac- 
cording to the law of Moses and of Israel” (which does not 
appear in the TB and is only found in the Tosefta (Ket. 4:9) 
and in the TJ, where the version is “according to the law of 
Moses and of the Jews” (Yehudai; Ket. 4:8)), means that the 
bridegroom reserves the bride unto himself “according to the 
law of Moses” - i.e., the law of the Torah - “and of Israel” - 
i.e., in accordance with the rules of the halakhic scholars as 
applied in Israel, so that the kiddushin shall be valid or void 
in accordance with the regulations laid down by the schol- 
ars (Yev. 9ob; Ket. 3a; Git. 33a; Rashi and Tos. ad loc.; see also 
Rashbam and Tos. to BB 48b). The version thus formulated 
provided the basis for the halakhah which empowered and 
authorized the scholars, in certain circumstances, to invali- 
date a kiddushin retroactively in such a manner that even if 
it was not defective in principle it was deemed to be void ab 
initio. The question whether this power to make regulations 
for the annulment of the kiddushin is conferred also on the 
rabbis of the times after the redaction of the Talmud has re- 
mained in dispute. One opinion is that a kiddushin which is 
valid according to talmudic law, even though it is celebrated 
contrary to a takkanah which expressly prohibits the celebra- 
tion of a kiddushin in any manner except as therein provided 
(e.g., in the presence of a rabbi and a quorum of ten), will not 
be declared void ab initio and the woman will not be free to 
marry another man unless she first obtains a divorce (out of 
precautionary stringency; Resp. Ribash no. 399; see also Resp. 
Rashba, vol. 1, nos. 1185 and 1206 where no absolute decision 
is arrived at; Resp. Hatam Sofer, EH 1:108; ET, 2 (1949), 137-403 
Elon (1988), 2:686-712; Elon (1994), 2:846-79; see also *Agu- 
nah, *Takkanot). 
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The Nissu’in 

The act of nissu’in requires that the bride, after completion of 
the kiddushin, be brought to the bridegroom under the huppah 
before two competent witnesses, for purposes of the marriage 
proper, i.e., the nissu’in “according to the law of Moses and of 
Israel” There are different opinions concerning the import of 
the term huppah. One view is that the bride must be brought 
to the home of the groom for the nissu’in (Ran to Ket. 2a; Beit 
Shemuel 55, no. 4), an interpretation forming the basis of the 
present custom of bringing the bride to a place symbolizing 
the domain (reshut) of the bridegroom, i.e., to the place where 
a canopy is spread across four poles and where the bridegroom 
is already waiting. According to another opinion huppah em- 
braces a private meeting (717°) between bridegroom and bride, 
at a place set aside for the purpose, as an indication of their 
marriage proper (Ket. 54b; 56a; Rosh 5:6; Yad, Ishut 10:1, 2; 
Isserles EH 55:1; 61:1; Sh. Ar., EH 55:2). In order to dispel doubt, 
custom requires that, in addition to huppah, the couple also 
have the said private meeting. 


Legal Consequences 

As already indicated, the legal consequences of the act of kid- 
dushin differ from those of the act of nissu’in. The kiddushin 
creates a legal-personal tie between the parties which can only 
be dissolved upon divorce or the death of either party, and the 
arusah (“affianced bride”) is regarded as a married woman (es- 
het ish) for all purposes under the de-oraita law, which thus 
renders invalid a kiddushin between herself and any other man 
(Kid. 5; Yad, Ishut 1:3; Sh. Ar, EH 26:3). The arus too is pro- 
hibited, as is a married man proper, from taking an additional 
wife, and although in his case the prohibition stems not from 
the de-oraita law but from the herem de-Rabbenu Gershom (see 
*Bigamy), the prohibition for the arus is as stringent as it is for 
a married man proper (Rema EH 1:10; Ozar ha-Posekim EH 1, n. 
65; other scholars differ, see Taz EH 1, n. 15). Kiddushin alone, 
however, does not serve to call into being the mutual rights and 
duties existing between husband and wife (see *Husband and 
Wife), and, in particular, cohabitation between them is prohib- 
ited (Rashi, Ket. 7b; Sh. Ar., EH 55:1, 6). This prohibition is also 
contained in the Consecration Blessing in the words, “and has 
prohibited us the arus but has permitted us those who are mar- 
ried to us by huppah and kiddushin” (see Ket. 7b and Sh. Ar. 
EH 34:1). The arus is also not liable for the maintenance of his 
bride except after the lapse of 12 months from the time of the 
kiddushin, or any lesser period of time agreed upon between 
them, and then only if he has failed to marry her notwithstand- 
ing her demand and readiness to be married to him (Ket. 2; 
57a; Sh. Ar., EH 55:4; 56:1, 3 and commentaries). The arusah 
also has no ketubbah, unless the bridegroom executed such a 
deed in her favor at the kiddushin stage (Ket. 54b; Sh. Ar., EH 
55:6). The absolute change in their personal status, with all the 
rights and duties it entails, is created by the nissu’in. 


Manner of Celebrating Kiddushin and Nissu’in 
In order to avoid irregularities which might possibly bring 
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about complications, custom decrees that the kiddushin be 
solemnized by a rabbi who supervises that everything is done 
according to law. It is also the generally accepted custom that 
there shall be present at least a minyan (ten men). Custom 
further decrees that the bridegroom shall always recite the 
above-mentioned formulation in the precise words, “Behold, 
you are consecrated ... etc.”; although post-factum the kiddu- 
shin will not be invalidated if any like version with a similar 
content is used, any change in the recognized version should 
be avoided at the outset (Yad, Ishut 10:6; Resp. Rosh 37:1; Sh. 
Ar., EH 55:3 and Rema EH 61). The presence of two competent 
witnesses at both stages of the marriage ceremony is manda- 
tory; as they do not merely serve as eyewitnesses but their 
presence is an essential part of the legal act, their absence will 
invalidate both the kiddushin and the nissu’in. Hence if a man 
and a woman acknowledge that there were not two witnesses 
present at their marriage, their acknowledgement (hodaah) 
that they are married will not serve as a basis for determining 
that this is the case (Kid. 65a; Yad, Ishut 4:6; Sh. Ar., EH 42:2). 
Conversely, if two competent witnesses testify to the celebra- 
tion of a marriage between a particular couple, they will be 
regarded as duly married notwithstanding their own denial of 
the fact (Warhaftig, 132, 139). For a full description see above. 
Theoretically, kiddushin being an act of legal effect, it may also 
be performed between the parties through an agent; ie., the 
bridegroom may appoint an agent to enter, on his behalf, into 
a kiddushin with a particular woman and the woman may do 
likewise for the purpose of accepting kiddushin. However, it 
is a mitzvah for each personally to take and be taken in mar- 
riage (Yad, Ishut 3:19; Sh. Ar., EH 35; 36). Similarly, in princi- 
ple, the couple may celebrate a conditional kiddushin in such 
a manner that, provided all the rules applicable to conditions 
are observed (Sh. Ar., EH 38:2) and the condition itself ful- 
filled, the kiddushin will be valid from the start, or from the 
time of fulfillment of the condition, in accordance with the 
stipulation of the parties, but will be invalid if the condition 
is not fulfilled (Sh. Ar., EH 38). However, on account of the 
possible complications arising therefrom, and the stringency 
of the laws concerning a married woman, no conditions are 
permitted in kiddushin or nissw’in. 


Legal Capacity of the Parties 

Since marriage is an act of legal effect, it can be celebrated only 
by parties who have legal capacity. Hence if one of the par- 
ties to a marriage is a minor, acting independently, it will be 
invalid. In Jewish law a male is a minor (katan) until the age 
of 13 years; from the age of 13 years and one day he is a major 
(called gadol) and only then may he contract a valid marriage 
(Kid. 50b; Yad, Ishut 2:10; 4:7; Sh. Ar., EH 43:1). A female is 
a minor (ketannah) until the age of 12 years; from the age of 
12 years and one day until the age of 12% years she is called a 
naarah (Yad, Ishut 2:1). Although as a naarah she is consid- 
ered a major (gedolah; Yad, Ishut 2:6), her marriage (when she 
is acting independently) will only be valid if she is orphaned 
of her father, but if he is alive, since a naarah remains under 
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her father’s tutelage (reshut), her marriage, when she is act- 
ing independently will be valid only after the tutelage ceases 
to exist, namely when she becomes a bogeret, i.e., when she 
reaches the age of 12% years and one day (Kid. 43b; 44b; Yad, 
Ishut 2:2; 3:11-13; 4:8; and Gerushin, 11:6; Sh. Ar., EH 37:11; 
155:20, 21; see also *Legal Capacity). As regards the validity of 
a marriage entered into by a minor represented by his parents, 
see *Child Marriage. 

For the same reason, i.e., lack of legal capacity, a mar- 
riage to which an idiot (shoteh) is party will be invalid when 
it is clear that such a party is a complete idiot (Yev. 69b; 96b; 
Sh. Ar, EH 44:2; 67:7). However, if such person be of sound, 
although weak, mind his marriage will be valid (Tur and Beit 
Yosef EH 44; the statement attributed to Isserles, in Sh. Ar., 
EH 44:2 is apparently a printing error; see Beit Shemuel, ad 
loc., n. 4; Helkat Mehokek, ad loc. n. 2). In case of doubt as 
to the soundness of a person’s mind, as when he has lucid in- 
tervals, his kiddushin will, out of apprehension, be regarded 
as a doubtful kiddushin and the parties will not be permitted 
to marry anyone else except after their divorce (out of pre- 
cautionary restriction 81791N79 03 (Sh. Ar, loc. cit.). A *deaf- 
mute (heresh, Yad, Ishut 2:26) is precluded, by Pentateuchal 
law, from entering into a kiddushin since his/her legal capac- 
ity is the same as that of the minor or the idiot. However, the 
scholars regulated that a kiddushin entered into by a deaf-mute 
shall be valid (Yev. 112b; Yad, Ishut 4:9; Sh. Ar., EH 44:1), but 
they did so without creating any obligations between parties 
to such a marriage. Hence if one of the parties is a deaf-mute, 
none of the legal obligations flowing from marriage will de- 
volve on them - neither the obligation of ketubbah (i.e., in 
places where no ketubbah deed is written), nor of a ketubbah 
condition, nor of maintenance (Sh. Ar., EH 67:8-10), except 
possibly where a deaf-mute expressly undertakes these pe- 
cuniary obligations in the ketubbah deed (PDR 8:65, 69-71, 
74-77). The herem de-Rabbenu Gershom does not apply to 
a husband who was a deaf-mute at the time of his marriage, 
nor does a deaf-mute’s express undertaking not to take an ad- 
ditional wife or not to divorce his wife against her free will 
have any binding force, since he is incapable of undertaking 
obligations - at any rate as regards matters of a non-pecuni- 
ary nature (ppR loc. cit.). 

[Ben-Zion (Benno) Schereschewsky] 


Kiddushin Conducted by Deception, Fraud, or in Jest 

The tannaitic literature (Kid. 3:1; 58b) states that if a person 
sent an agent to betroth a wife for him, and the agent went 
and betrothed her for himself, the betrothal is valid, except if 
“he [the agent] treated him (the principal) deceptively.” The 
talmudic commentators explain that this statement empha- 
sizes that although the act was fraudulent, it does not invali- 
date the kiddushin, which are valid by Pentateuchal law, nor 
do the rabbis invalidate the kiddushin because of the agent’s 
fraudulent act against the principal prior to the kiddushin 
(Tos. ad loc; Nov, Rashba Kid. 58b). Fraudulent kiddushin in- 
clude frauds against the woman, e.g., where a man betroths 
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memory and consequently of historical awareness. In his lat- 
est works, a sense of history, continuity, and self-awareness is 
more apparent. This is clear in the novels Katerina (1989) and 
Ad Alot ha-Shahar (1995). Until his third period, Appelfeld’s 
stories were geographically situated far from the war and the 
camps. We encounter the camp for the first time overtly in 
The Iron Tracks, a modern picaresque parable, where Irwin 
Ziegelbaum (Irwin is Appelfeld’s given name) recounts in the 
1980s his 40 years of wandering in post-Shoah Europe. A sur- 
vivor, he continues to move in trains, from south to north and 
back. Haunted by memories, he nevertheless visits all the 
stations of his life and those of his parents. He maintains a 
yearly cycle, like the reading of the Torah in weekly portions, 
consisting of 22 stations parallel to the number of letters in 
the Hebrew alphabet. On his way, he redeems various Jewish 
holy artifacts and fulfills a personal quest by killing the Ger- 
man officer who murdered his parents. In a way Appelfeld 
transcends the historical limitations of the Holocaust. In a 
1986 interview, he said: “I write Jewish stories, but I don’t ac- 
cept the label Holocaust writer. My themes are the uprooted, 
orphans, the war.” An heir to *Kafka, *Celan, *Proust, and 
*Buber, Appelfeld’s voice is at once immediate and removed, 
historical and transcendent, realistic and postmodern, but 
always essential. 

Appelfeld was awarded the Israel Prize in 1983. Many 
of his works have been translated into English, including To 
the Land of the Reeds (1986), Badenheim 1939 (1980), Beyond 
Despair (1993), The Immortal Bartfuss (1988), For Every Sin 
(1989), Katerina (1992), The Retreat (1984), Age of Wonders 
(1981), The Healer (1990), The Iron Tracks (1998), Tzili (1983), 
Unto the Soul (1994), Lost (1998), A Table for One (with draw- 
ings by Meir Appelfeld, 2004). Stories and novellas are in- 
cluded in the following English-language anthologies: G. 
Ramras-Rauch and J. Michman-Melkman (eds.), Facing the 
Holocaust (1985), G. Abramson (ed.), The Oxford Book of He- 
brew Short Stories (1996), I. Stavans (ed.), The Oxford Book 
of Jewish Stories (1998), L. Raphael and M.L. Raphael (eds.), 
When Night Fell: An Anthology of Holocaust Short Stories 
(1999), G. Shaked (ed.), Six Israeli Novellas (1999). Mention 
should be made also of the following English books: E. Sicher, 
Holocaust Novelists (2004), M. Brown and S. Horowitz, En- 
counter with Aharon Appelfeld (2003), and Philip Roth, Shop 
Talk: A Writer and His Colleagues and Their Work (2001). 

For detailed information concerning translations into 
various languages see the ITHL website at www.ithLorg.il 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Ramras-Rauch, Aharon Appelfeld: The Ho- 
locaust and Beyond (1994); Y. Schwartz, Aharon Appelfeld: From Indi- 
vidual Lament to Tribal Eternity (Heb., 1996; Eng., 2001); R. Fursten- 
berg, “A. Appelfeld and Holocaust Literature,’ in: Jewish Book Annual, 
42 (1984), 91-106; M. Wohlgelernter, “A. Appelfeld: Between Oblivion 
and Awakening, in: Tradition, 35:3 (2001), 6-19; R. Wisse, “A. Appelf- 
eld: Survivor,’ in: Commentary, 76:2 (1983), 73-76; S. DeKoven Ezrahi, 
“A. Appelfeld: The Search for a Language,’ in: Studies in Contempo- 
rary Jewry, 1 (1984), 366-80; G. Shaked, “Appelfeld and His Times,” 
in: Hebrew Studies, 36 (1995), 87-100; S. Nash, “Critical Reappraisals 
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of A. Appelfeld, in: Prooftexts, 22:3 (2002), 334-54; M.A. Bernstein, 
“Foregone Conclusions: Narrating the Fate of Austro-German Jewry,’ 
in: Modernism / Modernity, 1:1 (1994), 57-79; L. Yudkin, “Is A. Ap- 
pelfeld a Holocaust Writer?” in: The Holocaust and the Text (2000), 
142-58; E. Miller Budick, “Literature, Ideology and the Measure of 
Moral Freedom: The Case of A. Appelfeld’s ‘Badenheim,” in: Modern 
Language Quarterly, 60:2 (1999), 223-49. 


[Gila Ramras-Rauch (2"4 ed.)] 


APPELMAN, HARLENE (1947- ), U.S. Jewish educator. 
Appelman was born Harlene Winnick in Elmira, New York, 
where she received her early Jewish education from Rabbi 
James *Gordon and from *Young Judaea’s Camp Tel Yehudah. 
She earned her B.A. from Northwestern University (1969) 
and, following three years spent teaching in Jerusalem, her 
M.A. from the University of California (Berkeley, 1978). Her 
career as a communal educator began in 1982, when she was 
appointed director of Family Life Education at Congregation 
Shaarey Zedek in Southfield, Michigan, where she developed 
such innovative programs as “Shabbat in a Box” and “So You 
Want to be a Jewish Parent.” After serving as director of Fam- 
ily Programs for the Fresh Air Society of Detroit (1986-90), 
Appelman became the founding head of Jewish Experiences 
for Families, under the auspices of metropolitan Detroit's 
Jewish Community Centers. Under her creative leadership 
(1991-93), JEFF became a national model in the field of fam- 
ily programming and community building; its success led 
to Appelman’s appointment as the director of Field Services 
for the Whizin Institute for the Family at the *University of 
Judaism (1992-95), which was interested in propagating the 
JEFF paradigm. She continued to serve as senior consultant to 
Detroit’s Agency for Jewish Education (1993-95), introducing 
LChayim, A Monthly Jewish Family Supplement, distributed 
locally by the Detroit Jewish News. In 1995, she was named di- 
rector of Community Outreach and Education for the Jewish 
Federation of Metropolitan Detroit, remaining with the Fed- 
eration as executive director of its Alliance for Jewish Educa- 
tion (1999-2001) and Jewish Education Officer. 

Appelman’s additional accomplishments in Detroit - no- 
tably, her development of Shalom Street, a hands-on Jewish 
children’s museum, and the establishment of the Hermelin 
Davidson Center for Congregation Excellence, a commu- 
nity-wide professional training initiative - gained her an in- 
ternational reputation. She was asked by *Hadassah to join 
the creative team for the women’s organization’s acclaimed 
family program Al Galgalim (Training Wheels), served on 
the board of directors of the Coalition for the Advancement of 
Jewish Education, and lectured widely throughout the Jewish 
world. In 1991, Appelman was the recipient of the first Cov- 
enant Award; she was invited to join the Covenant Founda- 
tion’s Board of Directors in 1994, the same year she won the 
Madeleine and Mandell Berman Award for Outstanding Jew- 
ish Communal Professional. She wrote numerous articles on 
Jewish education and published A Seder for Tu B’Shvat (co- 
authored with Jane Shapiro, 1985). In 2005, she was named ex- 
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a woman in jest or coercively, or by giving her a ring in the 
presence of two witnesses, but against her will or understand- 
ing. Although the woman's consent is absent in these cases of 
kiddushin, the rabbis require the woman to accept a get (bill 
of divorce), in view of the doubt that perhaps these kiddu- 
shin are valid (see *Agunah). This requirement of a get led to 
problems of iggun when the husband refused to give a get (see 
*Agunah). As a result, to prevent fraudulent kiddushin, many 
Jewish communities enacted regulations regarding marriage 
ceremonies and how they should be conducted, such as con- 
ducting the kiddushin in the presence of ten persons, in the 
presence ofa rabbi, etc. Such regulations appear as early as the 
geonic period (S. Assaf, Teshuvot ha-Geonim, para. 113, p. 101), 
and later in Ashkenaz (the Franco-German center) and in 
North Africa. The regulations enacted in the geonic period 
annulled all kiddushin conducted contrary to these rules. At 
later periods, sanctions were imposed on the offenders, but 
halakhic authorities were hesitant and questioned their au- 
thority to annul such kiddushin. A responsum by the sages of 
12'h-century Ashkenaz (Resp. Raban, EH, vol. 3 no. 47:2) re- 
flects the differences of opinion between the sages of Worms 
and Speyer, and those of Mainz. The former argued that since 
the one who fraudulently betrothed the woman acted “im- 
properly,’ the act of kiddushin should be invalidated and an- 
nulled. In contrast, the sages of Mainz reasoned that after the 
completion of the Talmud, rabbis are no longer empowered 
to annul kiddushin, and thus such a step could not be taken 
(see *Agunah; *Takkanot). When a similar case was brought 
before the Rosh (Resp. Rosh 35:2), he ruled that the sages are 
not empowered to annul the kiddushin, but since the kiddu- 
shin were fraudulent, similar to other instances in which the 
geonim ruled that the husband may be forced to give his wife 
a bill of divorce, the husband may be compelled to divorce his 
wife, and this would not be a coerced get (get me’useh; see *Di- 
vorce). In another responsum, he rules that when kiddushin is 
performed contrary to a regulation enacted by the community 
stating explicitly that kiddushin performed in opposition to 
the regulation would be annulled, these fraudulent kiddushin 
may be annulled (ibid. 35:1). Rashba took a similar view, and 
stated that in places where such a regulation had not been 
enacted, the rabbinical court should impose fines and even 
corporal punishment in order to deter fraudulent kiddushin 
(Resp. Rashba, vol. 1, no. 551). 


Doubtful Kiddushin 

The legal status of certain kiddushin is sometimes doubtful. 
Tannaitic literature provides two categories of cases of factual 
doubt which create doubtful kiddushin. In the first case the 
doubt relates to whether the kiddushin was conducted prop- 
erly, for example whether or not the object given for kiddu- 
shin was in fact worth a perutah (Tos. Yev. 5:3). In the second 
case the doubt is created by a dispute in the public perception 
of the act that was performed, for example, the suspicion that 
the object used for the betrothal, while not worth a perutah in 
that particular location, may be worth a perutah somewhere 
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else. The result would be that while the woman would not be 
regarded as betrothed in one location, she would be regarded 
as betrothed in another location, and hence the kiddushin is 
considered doubtful (Kid. 12a). Doubtful kiddushin may also 
ensue from a legal doubt, when it is not known, or there was 
no decision, whether a certain act of kiddushin was valid or 
not; such a case is treated stringently, and the woman is doubt- 
fully betrothed. For example in a situation where a man gave 
the money for kiddushin, but the woman (instead of the man) 
recited the sentence to be said after the giving of the money 
(see above; Kid. 5b). 

In some instances in the post-talmudic literature, a ma- 
jority of posekim rule that even when the kiddushin do not 
take effect, for instance, kiddushin in the presence of only one 
witness (Rema EH 42:2), stringency is appropriate (Yad, Ishut 
4:6; Semag, Hilkhot Kiddushin), and we should consider such 
cases as doubtful kiddushin. Accordingly, it was ruled that due 
to the severity of relations with a married woman: “in these 
generations they imposed all the stringencies of the posekim 
in divorce and marriage” (Resp. Radbaz, vol. 4, no. 129; Resp. 
Maharashdam, EH 13), except for in cases where the kiddu- 
shin was additionally flawed, or would cause the woman to 
become an agunah, in which case stringency is not applied 
(Resp. Maharashdam, ibid.). 

Determining kiddushin as doubtful results in stringencies 
in two directions. On the one hand, in order to be married to 
another man, the woman requires a get and on the other hand, 
if another man betroths her, he too is considered doubtfully 
betrothed to her. In practice, under certain circumstances, if 
the parties wish to marry, they are required to conduct a sec- 
ond kiddushin; and if they do not desire to continue a shared 
life, the husband might be compelled to give her a get. Inci- 
dental to divorce, the woman might be prohibited to marry a 
Cohen (see *Marriage, Prohibited), which has led many au- 
thorities to criticize the proclivity to stringency in determin- 
ing doubtful kiddushin and ordering divorce as a precaution- 
ary measure (get le-humra — X71? WA; Resp. Maharshal, no. 
21; Resp. Radbaz, no. 382). 

A national rabbinical conference held in Jerusalem in 
1950 instituted the “herem de- Yerushalayim, which, inter alia, 
enacted that “no Jewish man and woman may engage in kid- 
dushin and erusin [= kiddushin] other than by a proper wed- 
ding ceremony, with a quorum of ten men, which is then re- 
corded in the offices of the rabbinate in every location. This 
prohibition carries with it a severe herem (= ban) by which any 
man who betrothed a woman, other than in a proper wedding 
ceremony, must divorce his betrothed with a bill of divorce 
in accordance with Jewish law.’ The herem de- Yerushalayim is 
recognized by Israeli law as part of the binding Jewish law for 
marriage (HC 130/66, Segev v. Rabbinical Court of Appeals, 21 
(2) PD, p. 505, 525, per President Agranat). Today, most mar- 
riages are conducted under the supervision of a rabbi autho- 
rized by the Chief Rabbinate, and therefore the question of 
doubtful kiddushin can generally arise only in one of the fol- 
lowing instances: 
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1. Civil marriage. For civil marriage and its validity as 
doubtful kiddushin, see *Civil Marriage. 

2. Cohabitation without marriage (yedu’im ba-zibbur). 
See *Concubine. 

3. Private marriage. The herem de- Yerushalayim does not 
state that privately conducted kiddushin would be declared 
null and void. The Israeli Supreme Court has often addressed 
questions concerning the status and validity of private mar- 
riages. These marriages may be performed for any of a va- 
riety of reasons; for example, when because of various pro- 
hibitions (see *Marriage, Prohibited), the parties cannot be 
married by the Israeli rabbinate, and the parties circumvent 
this by conducting a full but private marriage ceremony. An- 
other example is when parties who are able to be married by 
the rabbinate prefer not to have a rabbinically approved cer- 
emony. These cases are a focus of friction between the rab- 
binical courts (that have exclusive jurisdiction in marital law) 
and the civil courts. The rabbinical court refuses to recognize 
such marriages, on the grounds of not “aiding transgressors.” 
In contrast, the civil court system recognizes marriages of par- 
ties forbidden by Jewish law to be valid. In this context the 
civil court distinguishes between the “religious” component, 
which prohibits the conducting of the marriage, and the legal 
component, which despite the religious prohibition, gives legal 
validity to such unions. This distinction is derived from the 
rabbinical court’s perception that such marriages are, mini- 
mally, “doubtful marriages,’ which, as a precautionary mea- 
sure, require divorce. However, the recognition afforded by 
the civil court only affects the legal civil status of the couple 
(such as the registration of the marriage), and not the enforce- 
ment of the parties’ mutual obligations from such a marriage. 
In the event of a private marriage, when the parties were eli- 
gible for a rabbinical marriage, but chose otherwise, the Su- 
preme Court refused to validate such marriages and declare 
that the parties could register as married. The Supreme Court 
was guided by its perception of public policy stating that: “This 
judicial policy of invalidating private marriages is founded on 
the principle of maintaining the public good, proper adminis- 
tration, and basic social order, which are especially significant 
in determining the validity of the status of the marriage and 
the consequences ensuing from this status, for both the rela- 
tionship between the parties and their relationship with the 
public as a whole” (ca 32/81, Zonen v. Shtal, 37(2) PD, p. 766; 
Justice Menachem Elon). 

[Menachem Elon (2"¢ ed.)] 


In the State of Israel 

Matters of marriage in the State of Israel are governed by Jew- 
ish law, in accordance with the provisions of sections 1 and 
2 of the Rabbinical Courts Jurisdiction (Marriage and Di- 
vorce) Law, 5713/1953. As regards the customs relating to the 
celebration of kiddushin and nissw’in, takkanot were issued at 
an Israeli rabbinical conference in 1950, imposing a strict ban 
on anyone solemnizing kiddushin and nissw’in contrary to the 
accepted customs. 
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By virtue of the Marriage Age Law 1950 (as amended in 
1960) a woman may not be married before the age of 17 years. 
This law further renders it a punishable offense for any person 
to marry a woman under the age of 17 years (it is no offense 
for the bride), or to solemnize or assist in any capacity in the 
celebration of the marriage of such a woman, or for a father 
or guardian to give her away in marriage, unless prior permis- 
sion of the competent district court has been obtained - the 
latter being empowered to give this on the grounds specified 
in the law (see *Child Marriage). No minimal age is specified 
for the bridegroom. This offense, although punishable, has 
no effect on the personal status of the parties; i.e., if the mar- 
riage is valid according to Jewish law, the fact that the offense 
has been committed will in no way affect the validity of the 
marriage, whether the question arises in relation to a matter 
of Jewish or of civil law, in the rabbinical or in the civil courts. 
However, in the event of a marriage with a woman below the 
said minimum age, the law provides that application may be 
made to the rabbinical court - by the persons and in the cir- 
cumstances specified in the law - in order to oblige the hus- 
band to grant his wife a divorce. It must be emphasized that 
this provision does not create grounds for action for divorce 
under Jewish law, so that in fact it is a dead letter, for in matters 
of divorce the rabbinical courts apply Jewish law only. 


[Ben-Zion (Benno) Schereschewsky] 


The Marriage Age Law was amended in 1988, and the 
Law currently has the same age requirement for both males 
and females. 


CONTEMPORARY INNOVATIONS 


Several opposing tendencies have brought significant changes 
to Jewish wedding practices during the last quarter of the 20 
century, particularly in North America. One trend is charac- 
terized by the recovery and reinstatement of certain traditional 
nuptial rituals, often as part of a rejection of a growing confor- 
mity of Jewish marriage customs to Protestant models during 
the 1950s-7os. Thus, in the early 21° century, it is not uncom- 
mon for both bride and groom to immerse in the *mikveh 
during the week prior to the wedding. The badeken ceremony 
is frequently performed following a tisch for the groom, and 
there may be a tena’im ceremony where the mothers of the 
bride and groom break a plate. 

At the ceremony itself Wagner’s Lohengrin Wedding 
March has generally been replaced by Jewish music and brides, 
and often grooms, now walk to the huppah with both parents, 
rather than the bride on the arm of her father. The use of some 
form of ketubbah has been reinstated in the Reform move- 
ment, alongside several of the traditional sheva berakhot (wed- 
ding benedictions). Brides and grooms from all movements 
often prepare wedding booklets explaining aspects of the tra- 
ditional Jewish wedding ceremony so that their Jewish and 
non-Jewish guests will be able to follow the proceedings. 

On the other hand, there has also been an effort to make 
the traditionally unilateral wedding ceremony as egalitarian 
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as possible. With the exception of the Ashkenazi custom of 
circling the groom seven or three times, sipping wine twice, 
and putting out a hand for the ring to be slipped on her finger, 
the Jewish bride is passive during a traditional Jewish wed- 
ding ritual and in the preparatory ceremonies that precede it, 
as when the ketubbah is signed and witnessed. The most com- 
mon egalitarian innovations include replacing the traditional 
language of the ketubbah with reciprocal wording concerning 
the obligations of bride and groom to each other (this inno- 
vative ketubbah may be in Aramaic, Hebrew, or English, or a 
combination of two or more of these languages); both bride 
and groom participate in kinyan and sign the ketubbah prior 
to the huppah; the groom circles the bride after the bride cir- 
cles the groom; a double ring ceremony with both bride and 
groom speaking and placing a ring on the other’s finger (usu- 
ally the groom says the traditional formula and the bride says 
some variation of it or recites a verse from the Song of Songs); 
and the inclusion of women among those eligible to officiate, 
read the ketubbah, and say one of the sheva berakhot. 

Since 1990, more radical departures from halakhah have 
also become frequent. Within the Reform, Reconstructionist, 
and Humanist movements, these may include the use of spe- 
cially written ketubbot at interfaith weddings and at gay and 
lesbian commitment ceremonies and marriages, where the 
couple often stands under a huppah and breaks a glass. Some 
of the interfaith ceremonies are syncretistic, which has elic- 
ited protests from the liberal and progressive denominations, 
as well as the more traditional movements. 

[Rela M. Geffen (2"4 ed.)] 
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MARRIAGE, PROHIBITED. A marriage is prohibited 
whenever there is a legal impediment to a kiddushin (see 
*Marriage) between the particular parties. In some cases the 
prohibition has the effect of rendering the marriage, if it is 
celebrated nevertheless, null and void ab initio; in other cases 
it does not invalidate the marriage, but provides a ground for 
having it terminated by divorce. 


Prohibited and Void 

This category includes (1) marriages which are nity 7173 
(gillui arayot) according to pentateuchal law, i.e., punishable 
by *karet or death, namely: (a) marriages between parties re- 
lated to one another within the prohibited degrees of kinship: 
ie., the marriage between a man and his mother, daughter, 
sister, and certain other relatives (Lev. 18:6ff.; Kid. 67b and 
codes); the marriage between a man and the sister of his wife 
is also void during the latter's lifetime (i.e., even after divorce), 
as is marriage with his brother’s widow (except in the case 
of the levirate widow) or divorced wife: such marriages are 
punishable by karet (Yad, Issurei Bi’ah, 2:1, 9; Sh. Ar., EH 15:22, 
26; 44:6; see also *Levirate Marriage); and (b) marriage be- 
tween a man and a married woman, such *adultery being 
punishable by death (see also *Bigamy); (2) A marriage with 
a non-Jewish partner (Sh. Ar., EH 44:8; see also Mixed *Mar- 
riage); (3) Other cases enumerated in Shulhan Arukh, Even 
ha-Ezer 15. 


Prohibited but Valid 

In this category are included marriages which, although pro- 
hibited, do not constitute gillui arayot according to penta- 
teuchal law and therefore are valid and not terminable unless 
by the death of either party or by divorce (Sh. Ar., EH 15:1; 18; 
44:7). Since these marriages are nevertheless prohibited and 
remain tainted with the prohibition during their subsistence, 
their dissolution by divorce is generally compelled, whether 
or not either or both of the parties consented to, or had prior 
knowledge of, the true situation. Marriage prohibitions of this 
kind derive either from the pentateuchal law imposed and 
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punishable as a plain prohibition only (Yad, Ishut 1:7) or from 
the rules laid down by the scribes, i.e., marriage prohibited, as 
“incest of a secondary [minor] degree,’ not by the Torah but 
only by rabbinical enactment (ibid., 1:6; Sh. Ar., loc. cit.). The 
following are examples of such prohibitions: 

(1) A married woman who has sexual relations with any- 
one but her husband becomes prohibited to the latter as well, 
and also to her lover even after her divorce from her husband 
(Sotah 27b; Sh. Ar., EH 11:1; 178:17). If she has had sexual re- 
lations of her own free will, she is prohibited to her husband 
forever, i.e., he must never remarry her after divorce from him 
even if in the meantime she has not married anyone else (Sh. 
At., EH 13). If she has been raped (see *Rape), she is prohibited 
to her husband only if he is a priest, but, if he is an ordinary 
Israelite, she is permitted to him. He need not divorce her and, 
if he has done so, he may remarry her provided she has not 
married someone else in the meantime (Sh. Ar., EH 6:10, 11). 
Similarly, the adulteress is also prohibited for all time from 
marrying her lover, i.e., even after divorce from her husband 
or his death (Yev. 24b and Rashi ad loc.; Sh. Ar., EH 11:1). This 
is because her lover has destroyed her family life, inasmuch 
as, owing to the adultery, he has rendered her prohibited to 
her husband. By the same token, and, because the wife of an 
ordinary Israelite does not become prohibited to her husband 
when someone else has sexual relations with her against her 
own free will, some scholars are of the opinion that, although 
beforehand she is prohibited to such a lover in order to penal- 
ize him, if they have nevertheless married each other, he will 
not be compelled to divorce her (Sh. Ar., EH 11; Baer Heitev 
n. 5 and Beit Shemuel n. 2; but cf. Rema, EH 159:3, and Baer 
Heitev n. 6; Ozar ha-Posekim, EH 11:1, n.44). 

(2) A divorcee who has remarried and her second mar- 
riage has also been terminated (by divorce or death) is there- 
fore prohibited to her former husband, in terms of an express 
prohibition in pentateuchal law (Deut. 24:4). 

(3) A priest is prohibited by an express prohibition in 
the pentateuchal law from marrying a divorcee, a zonah, or 
a *halalah (see Lev. 21:7; Sh. Ar., EH 6:1). This prohibition is 
still in force (Rema, EH 3:6; PDR 5, 219, 221) despite the lack 
of certainty that all those known as priests are in fact the de- 
scendants of Aaron, for all of them are merely presumed to be 
priests (Yad, Issurei Biah, 20:1). A divorced woman remains 
prohibited to a priest even if after her divorce she has remar- 
ried and become a widow (Hokhmat Shelomo, EH 6:1; Sh. Ar., 
EH 66:11, Isserles, Helkat Mehokek, 66, n. 41). A priest is for- 
bidden to remarry even his own former wife (Resp. Ribash no. 
348; see also *Divorce). For the purposes of the above prohi- 
bition, the term zonah is not to be interpreted in its ordinary 
sense — i.e., a woman who has sexual relations other than 
within matrimony (Yev. 61b). Here it refers to a woman who is 
not a Jewess by birth, such as a proselyte, and also to a woman 
who has cohabited with a man to whom she must not be mar- 
ried by virtue of a general prohibition (i-e., not one relating to 
the priesthood as such) e.g., if she has cohabited with a non- 
Jew or a *mamzer (Yev. 61a and Rashi; Sh. Ar., EH 6:8). 
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(4) A Jewish man or woman must not marry a mamzer 
(et). For details see *Mamzer. 

(5) A married man is prohibited, according to the de- 
cree of Rabbenu *Gershom, to marry another woman while 
his marriage still subsists. If contracted, the second mar- 
riage is valid but the parties will be compelled to divorce (see 
*Bigamy). 

(6) Marriage with a divorcee or widow is prohibited be- 
fore the lapse of 90 days from the date of her acquiring her 
new status; in order to avoid doubt concerning the descent 
of her offspring; similarly, for the good of her child, it is for- 
bidden to marry a pregnant woman or nursing mother until 
the child has reached the age of 24 months (Sh. Ar., EH 13:1, 
11-14; for further instances of prohibited, but valid marriages 
see Sh. Ar., EH 15). 


Legal Consequences of Prohibited Marriages 

FAMILY LAW ASPECTS. So far as the parties themselves are 
concerned, no legal consequences at all attach to a marriage 
which is forbidden as 117Y (incestuous) according to penta- 
teuchal law, and there is therefore no need for them to be di- 
vorced (Sh. Ar., EH 15:1, and Ha-Gra thereto, n. 3; Sh. Ar., EH 
44:6); their children will be mamzerim. Only a marriage of a 
married woman to another man, although invalid, requires 
that the woman obtain a divorce not only from her husband 
but also from the paramour (see *Divorce; *Bigamy; *Agu- 
nah). 

In the case of prohibited but valid marriages either party 
is entitled to demand a divorce, whether or not either or both 
parties were aware of the impediment at the time of the mar- 
riage or at any time thereafter. In case of the other party’s re- 
fusal, divorce may be compelled, except in the case of a mar- 
riage contracted within 90 days of dissolution of the wife’s 
previous marriage (Rema, EH 13:10). The need for divorce 
is also relaxed with reference to marriage with a pregnant 
woman or nursing mother (PDR 4:60). On the status of chil- 
dren born of such marriages, see *Yuhasin. 


CIVIL LAW ASPECTS. Since the law requires that a prohib- 
ited marriage be dissolved, there is no place for the imposition 
of reciprocal marital rights and duties which are designed to 
sustain the marriage. In principle this is the position when- 
ever the husband has married his wife without knowing that 
she is prohibited to him (712 737 x», lo hikkir bah). However, 
if he has done so knowingly, there will be no justification for 
his release from a husband's marital duties, and these he must 
fulfill, with the exception of those likely to impede dissolu- 
tion of the marriage. This distinction between the husband’s 
knowledge or lack of it is drawn mainly in regard to the most 
important cases of prohibited but valid marriages, i.e., cases of 
plain prohibition (x9 "10K, issurei lav); (for the prohibitions 
concerning other cases of prohibited marriage, see Sh. Ar., EH 
116:2ff.). Since a man who marries without knowing that his 
wife is prohibited to him is released from all the marital duties 
of a husband, the wife will not be entitled to receive her “main” 
or minimal *ketubbah and therefore also not to fulfillment of 
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the ketubbah conditions since “the ketubbah conditions are 
as the ketubbah itself” (Ket. 54b and Rashi ad loc. s.v. tenaei 
ketubbah; see also *Husband and Wife). Similarly, the wife will 
not be entitled to *maintenance, either during the husband’s 
lifetime or as his *widow (Yad, Ishut 24:2; Sh. Ar., EH 116:1). In 
the same way, the wife too will be released from all her mat- 
rimonial duties, since these are imposed on her by law only 
in return for her husband's actual fulfillment of his duties to- 
ward her (see *Ketubbah; *Husband and Wife; *Dowry). The 
husband will, however, remain liable for her ketubbah “incre- 
ment” (tosefet ketubbah), as this is not an obligation imposed 
on him by law but one that he has voluntarily undertaken to 
fulfill for as long as she is willing to remain his wife, and this 
the law has forbidden her to do, independently of her own will 
in the matter (Yad, Ishut 24:3; Taz, EH 116, n. 3). 

In cases where the husband knowingly contracts a pro- 
hibited marriage, the scholars regulated that in principle he 
should not be released from any of the matrimonial duties 
imposed upon the husband by law. Hence, in these circum- 
stances he, or his estate, will be liable to his wife or widow for 
her ketubbah (including the tosefet) as well as its conditions as 
in every regular marriage. However, since everything should 
be done in order to bring about the dissolution of such prohib- 
ited marriages, the scholars further ruled that the husband was 
exempt from maintaining his wife during his own lifetime, in 
order to discourage her from remaining his wife (Sh. Ar, loc. 
cit, and Taz n. 1). He will consequently not be entitled to her 
handiwork, since he is entitled to this only in return for actu- 
ally maintaining her. Divergent opinions are expressed in the 
codes concerning the husband's usufruct of his wife's property. 
According to some of the posekim the husband does not have 
this right, since it is in return for the obligation to ransom his 
wife from captivity, a duty which does not hold in the case of 
a prohibited marriage (see *Dowry) as marital life with her 
is forbidden to him; therefore the husband must return the 
equivalent of any benefit he may have derived from this source 
(see, e.g., Yad, Ishut 24:4 and Maggid Mishneh ad loc.). Other 
posekim are of the opinion that only when the wife is taken 
captive must the husband make available for purposes of her 
ransom, the equivalent of the fruits of her property that he 
has enjoyed, but otherwise he will be exempt from compen- 
sating her in this regard (see, e.g., Helkat Mehokek n. 4 and 
Beit Shemuel n. 2 to EH 116). Since the marital rights afforded 
by law to the wife in respect of her husband are conditional 
on the existence of corresponding legal duties of her husband 
toward her and, in the same way, the wife's duties to her hus- 
band do not exist independently but are in return for her en- 
joyment of her rights against him (Yad, Ishut 12: 1-4) - a po- 
sition which depends on his knowledge or ignorance of the 
prohibited nature of the marriage - her knowledge or igno- 
rance in this respect is of no legal significance. 


In the State of Israel 
Apart from rules of private international law, the problem of 
prohibited marriages is governed by Jewish law (see sects. 1, 2 
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of the Rabbinical Court Jurisdiction (Marriage and Divorce) 
Law, 5713/1953. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: ET, 1 (1951°), 206-9; 2 (1949), 20f., 65, 84f.; 
6 (1954), 343-54; 12 (1967), 49-67; Elon, Mafte’ah, 5-7; B. Schere- 
schewsky, Dinei Mishpahah (19677), 51f., 56-62, 203-6. See also bib- 
liography to *Marriage. 
[Ben-Zion (Benno) Schereschewsky] 


MARRUS, MICHAEL R. (1941- ), Canadian historian, au- 
thor. Marrus was born in Toronto, Canada. He is one of the 
foremost Canadian historians of modern Europe, specializing 
in the Jews of France and in the Holocaust. He received his 
B.A. at the University of Toronto in 1963, and his M.A. and 
Ph.D. at the University of California, Berkeley in 1964 and 
1968, respectively. In 1968 he joined the Department of History 
at the University of Toronto and served as dean of the School 
of Graduate Studies from 1997 to 2004. He was the Chancel- 
lor Rose and Ray Wolfe Professor of Holocaust Studies from 
2000. Marrus was also affiliated with St. Antony’s College (Ox- 
ford), the University of California, Los Angeles, the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem, and the University of Cape Town. He 
was the recipient of numerous awards, including appointment 
as a fellow in the Royal Society of Canada and a Guggenheim 
Fellowship; he was a fellow of the Holocaust Royal Historical 
Society. Marrus published more than 100 articles, reviews, and 
books. His most notable works include The Politics of Assimi- 
lation: A Study of the French Jewish Community at the Time 
of the Dreyfus Affair (1971); with Robert Paxton, Vichy France 
and the Jews (1981); The Unwanted: European Refugees in the 
Twentieth Century (1985); The Holocaust in History (1987); and 
Mr. Sam: ‘The Life and Times of Samuel Bronfman (1991). He 
was editor of The Nazi Holocaust: Historical Articles on the De- 
struction of European Jews (15 vols., 1992) and The Nuremberg 
War Crimes Trial, 1945-46: A Documentary History, (1997); 
and coeditor of Contemporary Antisemitism: Canada and the 
World (2005). Among his most important contributions to the 
study of the Holocaust are his works dealing with the Vichy 
government and the Third Reich, the Nuremberg War Crimes 
Trial, and the role of the Vatican during the Holocaust. In 1999 
Marrus was appointed to an interfaith team of historians, the 
Catholic-Jewish Historical Commission on the Vatican and 
the Holocaust, charged with examining the role played by the 
Vatican during the Holocaust. 

[Frank Bialystok (274 ed.)] 


MARSALA, town in Sicily. Though Jews probably lived in 
Marsala in Roman times, the first mention of them is made in 
the city statutes of the Norman period restricting the rights of 
Jews and Muslims with regard to property claims. In 1282, after 
the Sicilian Vespers, King Peter 11 of Aragon ordered the res- 
titution of property of the Jews of Marsala lost during the up- 
heavals of the uprising. In 1321, following the complaints of the 
Jews in the area of Val di Mazara (which included Marsala), 
the Infante Peter ordered the officials in Marsala to prevent 
the bishop and church in Mazara from exercising jurisdiction 
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over the local Jews because they belonged to the Crown ac- 
cording to their status as serfs of the Royal Chamber. The Jews 
are then mentioned in a royal decree of 1374, in which approval 
was given for the enlargement of the synagogue. Toward 
the end of the 14" century the community protested against 
the abuses inflicted on them by the citizens, who forced them 
to attend church functions, and stoned them when they re- 
turned to their own quarter. Royal decrees of 1402 and 1405 
exempted the Jews from the authority of the bishop, restored 
the ritual bath which had been confiscated, and restricted the 
taxes paid by the Jews to one-tenth of those imposed on the 
whole town. Every year, on October 16, councillors (proti) 
were elected to administer the community affairs. On the 
expulsion of the Jews from Sicily in 1492, about 2,600 Jews 
were forced to leave the town. The synagogue was converted 
into a church. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. di Giovanni, Lebraismo della Sicilia (1748), 
329-36; B. and G. Lagumina, Codice Diplomatico dei Giudei di Sicilia 
(1884-1909); Milano, Italia, index; Roth, Italy, index; Lionti, in: Ar- 
chivio Storico Siciliano, 8 (1883), 149-55; Zunz, Gesch, 484-534. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: V. Morabito, “La comunita ebraica di Marsala e 
il giudaismo non rabinico e caraita,’ in: N. Bucaria (ed.), Gli ebrei in 
Sicilia dal tardoantico al medioevo, Studi in onore di Monsignor Bene- 
detto Rocco (1998), 117-56; H. Bresc, Arabes de langue, Juifs de religion. 
Levolution du judaisme sicilien dans lenvironment latin, x11°-xV¢ sié- 
cles (2001); M.L. Luisa Garaffa, “Caratteri topologici dell’insediamento 
ebraico nella Sicilia occidentale,” in: Italia Judaica, 5 (1995), 268-95; 
S. Simonsohn, The Jews in Sicily, vols. 1-7 (1997-2005). 


[Sergio Joseph Sierra / Nadia Zeldes (24 ed.)] 


MARSCHAK, JACOB (1898-1977), U.S. economist. Born in 
Kiev, Marschak taught at the University of Heidelberg from 
1930 to 1933. From 1933 to 1939 he lectured at All Souls College, 
Oxford, and was the director of its Institute of Statistics. Dur- 
ing this period, his articles on measurement of economic vari- 
ables and estimation of economic relationships provided the 
foundation for the field of econometrics. In 1940 he became 
professor of the graduate faculty of the New School for Social 
Research in New York City, which he left in 1942 to teach at the 
University of Chicago, directing at the same time the Cowles 
Commission for Economic Research (1943-48). In 1950 he be- 
came a consultant of the RAND Corporation and a member 
of an inter-society committee on the training of social scien- 
tists in mathematics. He was a professor of economics at Yale 
from 1955 to 1960. His major interests were microeconomics, 
econometrics, and business administration. In 1960 he went 
to teach at the University of California at Los Angeles, with a 
joint appointment as professor in the School of Business Ad- 
ministration (now Graduate School of Management) and the 
Department of Economics. He became professor emeritus at 
UCLA in 1965 and served as director of the Western Manage- 
ment Science Institute (1965-69). 

Over the years, Marschak served as president of the 
Econometric Society; vice president of the American Statisti- 
cal Association; fellow of the American Academy of Arts and 
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Sciences; member of the National Academy of Sciences; and 
president of the American Economic Association. 

In the 1920s Marschak helped a number of his fellow 
Russian intellectual exiles to establish a life for themselves in 
the United States. In the 1930s he took part in assisting schol- 
ars who were refugees from Nazi Germany. Subsequently, 
he helped the newer emigrant intellectuals from the Soviet 
Russia. 

Marschak’s publications include Kapitalbildung (with 
Walther Lederer, 1936), Economic Aspects of Atomic Power 
(co-editor, 1950), Studies in Econometric Methods (with W.C. 
Hood et al., 1953), Income, Employment, and the Price Level 
(1965), Economic Theory of Teams (with R. Radner, 1972), and 
Economic Information, Decision, and Prediction (1974). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: C.B. McGuire, Decision and Organization: 
A Volume in Honor of Jacob Marschak (1972). 


[Joachim O. Ronall / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


MARSEILLES, capital of the department of Bouches du 
Rhéne; second largest town in France. The earliest recorded 
presence of Jews in Marseilles can be traced to the sixth cen- 
tury. In 574 there was a sufficient number to provide asylum 
for the Jews who fled from *Clermont-Ferrand to escape the 
coercive measures by Bishop *Avitus to convert them. In 591 
Bishop Theodore of Marseilles also attempted to compel the 
Jews of the town to accept baptism, but Pope *Gregory 1 in- 
tervened in their favor. Although scant information is avail- 
able on the Jews of Marseilles during the early Middle Ages, 
the importance of their settlement there is confirmed by the 
names of sites alluding to them. At the close of the tenth cen- 
tury there is mention of a valle Judaica in an area of fields 
and vineyards and at the end of the 11" century, of a vineyard 
named rua Judaica. During the 12" century, the Jews formed 
two communities; one in the upper part of the town, which 
was under the jurisdiction of the bishop; the other in the 
lower town, which belonged to the viscount. Both communi- 
ties were placed under the authority of the bishop. (It was this 
right which Frederick 1 Barbarossa ratified for Bishop Peter 
in 1164.) The two communities are mentioned by the traveler 
*Benjamin of Tudela, who also indicates that the yeshivot and 
the scholars were established in the upper town. As might be 
expected, the merchants settled in the lower part in the vicin- 
ity of the port. There they traded with Palestine, Egypt, North 
Africa, Spain, and Italy, dealing mainly in wood, spices, tex- 
tiles, metals, pharmaceutics, various products for dyeing, and 
slaves. Commercial partnerships with Christians were very 
common. They rarely engaged in moneylending, although to- 
ward the end of the 12" century they did advance loans to the 
Monastery of Saint Victor and to the squire of Trets. In 1257 
the statutes of Marseilles granted Jews the status of citizens. 
Nevertheless they were subject to some important restrictions. 
Jews were prohibited from working in public on Christian fes- 
tivals, or from taking an oath in a lawsuit against Christians, 
and no more than four Jews were allowed to embark on a ship 
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bound for Egypt. By at least the middle of the 14" century, 
all the Jews of the town had united into a single community, 
led by three officers who administered the schools, the three 
synagogues, the almshouse, and the mikveh. 

In the 14" century, Jews were granted equality with other 
citizens of Marseilles, yet they continued to have special privi- 
leges. Thus, although it was forbidden for all other citizens to 
sell flour in any place but on the bridge, a municipal ordinance 
of 1359 authorized Jews to sell or buy flour for unleavened 
bread (mazzot) in the Jewish quarter. Similarly, an ordinance 
issued in 1363 stipulated that whereas all other inhabitants 
were to sweep the street before their houses on Saturday, Jews 
were permitted to do so on Friday. Finally, in 1387 Jews were 
exempted on evenings of Jewish festivals from the general ob- 
ligation to walk about with a lamp after curfew. 

Although they lived in an international trading port, the 
Jewish population remained relatively stable. For much of the 
Middle Ages, new arrivals in the town constituted little more 
than 10% of the population. (An important exception was 
in 1351, after an influx caused by the *Black Death persecu- 
tions, when the percentage of new arrivals in the community 
reached 30%.) Although Jews did not generally participate 
in the maritime trade, limiting their transactions mainly to 
Spain, they were well represented in the town’s urban com- 
mercial life, many of them acting as brokers. The Jewish sur- 
name Sabonarius has led to the belief that it was the Jews who 
introduced the soap industry to Marseilles. They had a virtual 
monopoly over coral craftsmanship, although those engaged 
in this occupation made very little money. Poorly off, too, 
were the Jews who earned their livelihood as laborers, porters, 
stonecutters, and tailors. Since they dealt only in small sums, 
even Jewish moneylenders were not noticeably wealthy. Jews 
did, however, distinguish themselves in the medical field, the 
number of Jewish physicians in the town often exceeding that 
of their Christian colleagues. During the 15'* century, Jewish 
economic life experienced a setback and economic activity 
was reduced to the retail trade, mainly the sale of wheat and 
textiles. Jews also suffered more than the rest of the popula- 
tion when the town was plundered by the Aragonese in 1423. 
Most of them became impoverished, and struggled to recover 
economically. 

Late in 1484 and early in 1485, shortly after the incor- 
poration of *Provence into France (1481), the Jewish quarter 
of Marseilles was attacked. In the wake of plunder, destruc- 
tion, and murder, the Jews of Marseilles began to flee. In 1486, 
however, the municipal council curbed their emigration and 
drew up an inventory of their belongings. The ensuing period 
is marked by severe upheavals in the composition of the com- 
munity, as reflected in the extant lists of the heads of families; 
at least one half of the community’s members were relatively 
new arrivals. Jews from Spain began to arrive in large num- 
bers, particularly after 1491. Many shipowners in Marseilles 
amassed fortunes as a result of their expulsion in 1492. Span- 
ish Jews hired vessels at exorbitant prices to transport them 
to Italy and Constantinople, and many of these ships called 
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at the port of Marseilles. At times, the exiles attempted to re- 
main in the city without the authorization of the municipal 
council. A general expulsion order for Provence was issued 
in 1500 and enforced in 1501. For about 20 years, conversions 
increased considerably as great numbers of Jews chose bap- 
tism to evade expulsion. 

The 12'*-century Jewish traveler Benjamin of Tudela re- 
fers to Marseilles as a “town of learned men and scholars.” 
Among those he mentions is R. *Isaac b. Abba Mari of Mar- 
seilles, a renowned commentator and author of prayers. Sev- 
eral members of the Ibn *Tibbon family also lived in Mar- 
seilles, or were born there. (Records of a rabbinical lawsuit 
in this family about 1250 mention family relationships and 
marriages between the Jews of Marseilles and those of *Na- 
ples, *Aix-en-Provence, and *Montpellier.) *Nissim b. Moses 
of Marseilles was the author of a commentary - which some 
regard as “almost rationalist” - on the Pentateuch, entitled 
Sefer ha-Nissim or Maaseh Nissim. Samuel b. Judah ha-Marsili 
(also known as Miles Bonjudas), born in Marseilles in 1294, 
translated several philosophical and scientific works from 
Arabic into Hebrew. Other scholars born in the city include 
Judah b. David (also known as Bonjudas Bendavi or Maestre 
Bonjua), a talmudist and physician of the late 14*"/early 15 
century, and the talmudist and commentator Jacob b. David 
*Provencal (second half of the 15 century), both of whom 
emigrated to Italy. 

In the second half of the 17" century, a second commu- 
nity was established in Marseilles for a brief period. As a re- 
sult of an edict issued by Louis xiv in 1669, which granted tax 
exemption to the port of Marseilles, two Jews of Leghorn, Jo- 
seph Vais Villareal and Abraham *Athias, settled there in 1670 
with their families. Their commercial success rapidly attracted 
other Jews. The local authorities soon protested against the 
presence of Jews and particularly objected to the existence of 
two places of Jewish worship. They obtained an expulsion or- 
der which was carried out in 1682. Despite successive renewals 
of the expulsion order, a new community was founded in 1760. 
About 1768, it owned a small synagogue and in 1783, it erected 
a cemetery. Although the community's membership remained 
relatively stable, a split occurred at the end of 1790, and both 
the municipality and the civil court were called upon to inter- 
vene to settle the differences. Forcibly reunited, the community 
established a new synagogue and a cemetery in 1804. The com- 
munity was then composed of about 300 members, of whom 
over one third were living in poverty. The Jewish population in- 
creased rapidly to 450 in 1808, 1,000 in 1821, and 2,500 in 1865. 
As a result, several new institutions were established, including 
schools for both boys and girls, a poorhouse, and a synagogue 
on the Rue de Breteuil that remains in use today. 


Holocaust Period and After 

Between 1940 and 1942, Marseilles, along with *Lyons, was the 
city in the southern or “free” zone where the greatest number 
of Jews and Jewish organizations and institutions found sanc- 
tuary from the German invasion. After the Allied landing in 
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North Africa and the German occupation of France in No- 
vember 1942, there was a vicious hunt for Jews in Marseilles, 
which led to mass arrests and deportations. At the same time, 
the resistance movement increased its activities in the city. 
The synagogue on Rue de Breteuil was pillaged, the facade 
destroyed, the prayer books and the Torah scrolls burned. 
With the defeat of the Germans, about 5,000-10,000 Jews re- 
mained in Marseilles. The population, which was comprised of 
refugees from Provence and Alsace, immigrants from Eastern 
Europe, and Sephardi Jews from the eastern Mediterranean 
and from North Africa, gradually rebuilt the community and 
its institutions, including the Rue de Breteuil synagogue. The 
former military camp of Grand Arenas near Marseilles be- 
came a transit camp for Jewish survivors migrating to Pales- 
tine. Beginning in 1956, the city attracted Jewish immigrants 
from North Africa, and in 1962 it became their main port of 
entry into France. In 1969, there were an estimated 65,000 Jews 
in Marseilles. In 1987, the Jewish population stood at 70,000, 
making it the third largest Jewish community in Western Eu- 
rope. Although the community’s buildings and institutions ex- 
panded, they could not keep pace with the population growth. 
In 2002 Marseilles and the immediate vicinity was said to have 
over 40 synagogues. It also had three community centers, a 
Jewish primary school, an *orT vocational school, and a net- 
work of institutions and organizations including youth move- 
ments, kosher restaurants, and mikvaot. A consulate general 
of Israel was located in Marseilles. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 366 ff.; B. Blumenkranz, Juifs 
et chrétiens... (1960), index; R. Aubenas, Recueil de lettres des officia- 
liés de Marseille..., 2 (1938), 37, 40-42, 54-55; A. Crémieux, in: REJ, 
46 (1903), 1-47, 246-68; 47 (1903), 62-86, 243-61; 55 (1908), 119-45; 
56 (1908), 99-123; I. Loeb, ibid., 16 (1888), 73-83; R. Busquet, ibid., 83 
(1927), 163-83; J. Weyl, ibid., 17 (1888), 96-110; Z. Szajkowski, ibid., 
121 (1962), 367-82; idem, Analytical Franco-Jewish Gazetteer (1966), 
index; M. Zarb, Privileges de... Marseille (1961), 90, 142; Histoire du 
commerce de Marseille, 1 (1949), 290-3; 2 (1951), 89-96; 3 (1951), 24-315 
4 (1954), 537-9; D. Hauck, Das Kaufmannsbuch des Johan Blasi (1965), 
index; A. Latil, in: Répertoire des travaux de la societé de statistique 
de Marseille, 30 (1867), 122-53. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Guide du Ju- 
daisme frangais (1987), 39; Jewish Travel Guide (2002), 71. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz / David Weinberg (2"4 ed.)] 


MARSHAK, SAMUEL YAKOVLEVICH (1887-1964), 
Zionist and Russian poet. Marshak was born in Voronezh. 
Though his father received a solid religious education, Mar- 
shak himself seems to have experienced traditional Judaism 
only when he lived, as a child, with his observant grandpar- 
ents in Vitebsk. There, for two years, he studied Hebrew with 
a teacher by the name of Khalameyzer, whom he lovingly re- 
membered and described in his childhood reminiscences V 
nachale zhizni (“At Life's Beginning,” 1960). But it seems that 
he mastered Hebrew, as well as ancient and modern Jewish 
literature, sufficiently well to be able to translate it into Rus- 
sian. Marshak received his formal education in Russian high 
schools in St. Petersburg and also in the Crimean town of 
Yalta, where he lived in Maxim *Gorki’s house. 
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According to his second autobiographical note “O sebe” 
(“About Myself”), published posthumously as an introduc- 
tion to the eight-volume collection of his writings, he “began 
being published in almanacs in 1907.” But actually his first 
verse had already appeared in Russian-language Jewish jour- 
nals (Yevreyskaya Zhizn, Molodaya Iudeya) in 1904-07, all of 
them enthusiastically Zionist, such as poems on the death of 
*Herzl (“20 Tammuz” and “Na grobe”), poems based on bib- 
lical themes (from Ezekiel and Song of Songs), on midrashic 
legends, about the Spanish Inquisition, and programmatic 
Zionist poetry (especially for youth), etc. Later he published 
his poetry, including translations from *Bialik, in the Zionist 
Razsvet, in which, after a visit in 1911 to Erez Israel, he also 
published his observations and impressions of the various 
Jewish communities in the country. In his poem “Palestina,” 
published in 1916 in Yevreyskaya Zhizn, he contrasted the 
Jewish plight in Russia during World War 1 to the elation he 
experienced in Erez Israel. His poem “Terusalim,’ which de- 
picts his journey to the Holy City, was included in the Rus- 
sian-language anthology of Jewish poetry Safrut (1918). The 
Evrejskaya Anthaloga (“Hebrew Anthology”), which appeared 
in Moscow in 1918, edited by L. *Jaffe and V. *Khodasevich, 
published Marshak’s translations from Bialik, Z. *Shneur and 
D. Shimonovich *(Shimoni). 

As a high school student, during his stay in Gorki’s house 
in Yalta, he was active until the summer of 1906 in organiz- 
ing Zionist youth circles of Molodaya Iudeya (“Young Judea”). 
Under the influence of the clandestine *Povlei Zion delegate, 
Isaac Shimshelevich (later Izhak *Ben-Zvi, the second presi- 
dent of Israel), Marshak became an activist of the illegal Po’alei 
Zion movement, and his address at Gorki’s house even served 
as a liaison between the center of the movement in Poltava 
and its delegate in the Crimea. According to Ben-Zvi's letters, 
seized by the Czarist police, Marshak was active in organiz- 
ing the Poalei Zion branch in Yalta and the distribution of 
Yevreyskaya Rabochaya Khronika (“Jewish Workers’ Chron- 
icle”). During his stay in London (1912-13) Marshak was still 
in touch with Po’alei Zion, and Ber *Borochov mentions him 
in one of his letters to a London friend. Thus, from his high 
school days in Yalta until after the Russian Revolution, when 
he participated in the editing of the Russian-language antholo- 
gies of Jewish literature in Moscow, Marshak was a dedicated 
Zionist. This chapter in his life has been completely omitted 
from Marshak’s biographies and autobiographical notes pub- 
lished in the Soviet Union. 

[Matityahu Minc] 

Most historians of Russian writing would probably ac- 
cept Marshak’s designation by his friend Maxim Gorki as the 
founder of Soviet children’s literature. His first children’s book 
was Detki v kletke (“Children in a Cage,” 1923). There is hardly 
a Russian child or young adult who does not know some of 
Marshak’s verse by heart. His nursery rhymes, songs, and verse 
form part of the Soviet kindergarten and school curriculum, 
and his plays have long been among the mainstays of the So- 
viet children’s theater. There are few ideological elements in 
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his verse, in which he usually exhorts children to be truthful, 
to obey their parents, to study diligently, and to be kind to 
animals. Four volumes of his writings, including his first au- 
tobiographical note, appeared in 1957-60. Marshak was also 
famous as a translator of the great European poets, including 
Shakespeare, Blake, Byron, and Heine. 

Marshak’s sister, YELENA YAKOVLEVNA ILINA (pen 
name of Liya Yakovlevna Preis, 1901-1964), was a well-known 
children’s writer in her own right, and his brother, M. ILIN 
(pen name of Ilya Yakovlevich Marshak, 1895-1953), was prob- 
ably the best-known Soviet writer of popular science, partic- 
ularly for children. He won the Stalin Prize four times (1942, 
1946, 1949, 1951), and the Lenin Prize in 1962. 

[Maurice Friedberg] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B.E. Galanov, S. Ya. Marshak... (Rus., 1956); 
B.M. Sarnov, Samuil Marshak... (Rus., 1968); M. Minc, in: Behinot, 
1 (1970). 


MARSHALL, DAVID SAUL (1908-1995), Singapore labor 
politician, lawyer, and diplomat. Marshall was born of a Se- 
phardi family of Iraqi origin. He went to London to study, 
and, after being admitted to the English bar, returned to Sin- 
gapore to practice law. He entered politics as a member of the 
Legislative Assembly and became president of the Workers’ 
Party. When the island was granted partial independence in 
1955, Marshall led the United Labor Front party to victory 
in the elections and became chief minister and minister for 
commerce, serving in these positions until 1956. Marshall was 
president of the Singapore Jewish Welfare Board from 1946 to 
1953. From 1978 to 1993 Marshall served as Singapore's ambas- 
sador to France, Spain, Portugal, and Switzerland. 


[Moshe Rosetti] 


MARSHALL, LOUIS (1856-1929), lawyer and communal 
leader. Born in Syracuse, New York, the son of German-Jewish 
immigrants, Marshall graduated from Syracuse High School 
and served a two-year apprenticeship in a local law office. In 
1876 he left for New York City where he completed the two- 
year Columbia Law School course in one year. Returning to 
Syracuse, Marshall joined a prominent law firm and in 1894 
became a partner in the leading New York firm of Guggen- 
heimer, Untermyer, and Marshall. 

Marshall specialized in constitutional and corporate law. 
Many of the numerous cases that he argued before the U.S. 
Supreme Court were of major constitutional significance. His 
legal eminence was recognized by appointment or election 
to three constitutional conventions in New York State (1890, 
1894, and 1915). Although he never sought public office, he 
was at one time seriously considered for appointment to the 
Supreme Court. A leading supporter of the Republican Party, 
Marshall participated in local and national politics, led in the 
establishment of the New York State College of Forestry, and 
served on numerous non-sectarian committees and boards. 

In New York City, Marshall joined the German-Jewish 
elite and quickly became the chief spokesman for this group in 
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matters affecting the Jewish community at home and abroad. 
His national leadership became evident in 1911 during the suc- 
cessful campaign against the United States-Russian Commer- 
cial Treaty of 1832, which was being used by the Czarist regime 
to discriminate against American Jews. Marshall’s eloquence, 
legal knowledge, and skillful management, joined with intense 
public pressure, resulted in congressional action leading to 
abrogation of the treaty. In 1912 Marshall became president 
of the American Jewish Committee and held this post until 
1929. During World War 1, he participated in a bitter internal 
power struggle within the Jewish community over the estab- 
lishment of an American Jewish Congress in preparation for 
peace negotiations. Playing a key role as mediator, Marshall 
joined the Jewish delegation to the Paris Peace Conference in 
1919, where he supported the granting of national minority 
rights to the Jews of the new East European states. 

Marshall vigorously attempted, without success, to block 
the American publication of the antisemitic Protocols of the 
*Elders of Zion, imported from Europe in the immediate post- 
war years. American Jewry was shocked when the Dearborn 
Independent, a publication owned by Henry Ford, embarked 
in 1920 on a crusade to popularize and elaborate the distor- 
tions and misrepresentations emanating from the Protocols. 
Unable to dissuade Ford directly, Marshall utilized quiet pres- 
sure and influential intermediaries in an attempt to abate this 
antisemitic campaign. Finally, in 1927, after lawsuits brought 
by individuals maligned by the Independent, Ford agreed to 
cease his attacks and to sign a formal apology to the Jews pre- 
pared by Marshall. 

Marshall participated in the legal defense of Leo *Frank, 
who was convicted and subsequently lynched in Georgia for 
a murder he allegedly committed in 1913. He played a signif- 
icant part in the campaign to delay the imposition of pro- 
gressively harsher immigration-restriction legislation. His 
intervention in 1922 helped reverse Harvard University’s an- 
nounced intention to impose a quota system on Jewish stu- 
dents. He quietly opposed the powerful Ku Klux Klan and 
vigorously condemned the perpetrators of the Massena ritual 
murder libel in 1929. 

Marshall was a dedicated Jew. He served as president of 
Temple Emanu-El in New York, the most important Reform 
Jewish congregation in the United States. At the same time, 
he served as chairman of the board of directors of the *Jewish 
Theological Seminary. During World War 1, he was president 
of the American Jewish Relief Committee and helped organize 
and guide the *American Jewish Joint Distribution Commit- 
tee. Although not a political Zionist, Marshall acknowledged 
the need for Palestine as a center of Jewish settlement, espe- 
cially after the United States severely limited immigration in 
the early 1920s. He cooperated with Chaim *Weizmann in 
attempting to arrange a modus vivendi which would allow 
wealthy and influential non-Zionists to share in the support of 
Palestine without actually becoming Zionists. Weizmann’s and 
Marshall's efforts, opposed by Stephen Wise and other Ameri- 
can Zionists, finally came to fruition after many years of dis- 
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cussion. In August 1929, shortly before Marshall’s fatal illness, 
a pact was ratified in Zurich for the establishment of a *Jewish 
Agency, which would include both Zionists and non-Zionists 
in the management of Jewish colonization in Palestine under 
the terms of the British mandate. Marshall's death was a blow 
to the full implementation of the venture, but his work helped 
create a tradition of American non-Zionist support that was of 
great value in the crucial decade after World War 11. 

Believing in the indivisibility of civil rights, Marshall was 
a consistent champion of other minorities. Active in the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of Colored People, he 
fought major legal battles on behalf of blacks. In 1920, alarmed 
at hysterical anti-Bolshevism, Marshall defended five socialist 
assemblymen, who were refused their seats in the New York 
State Legislature. 

Marshall’s period of leadership coincided with the great 
era of mass Jewish immigration to the United States and the 
integration of the immigrants into an urbanized, industrial- 
ized society. Representing the native Jewish establishment, he 
nevertheless displayed a remarkable sensitivity to the needs 
and desires of the Jewish immigrants, encouraging, guiding, 
criticizing, but not patronizing. Aided by American demo- 
cratic traditions and the political power of Jewish voters, 
Marshall generally used the traditional methods of inter- 
cession and quiet diplomacy to achieve his ends. While not 
uniformly successful, his dignity, sincerity, devotion, and 
strength combined to produce what a contemporary called 
“the foremost leader of American Judaism... the American 
Jew par excellence.” 

His son, GEORGE MARSHALL (1904- _), conservationist, 
served as an economist with the National Recovery Adminis- 
tration from 1934 to 1937. Marshall devoted his efforts to the 
cause of conservation. He was managing editor of The Living 
Wilderness from 1957 to 1961 and was a director of the Sierra 
Club and the California Conservation Council. 

Another son, JAMES MARSHALL (1896-1986), lawyer and 
educator, studied law at Columbia University and was asso- 
ciated with his father’s firm, Guggenheimer, Untermyer, and 
Marshall from 1920 to 1930. After independent practice from 
1930 to 1934, he became a member of the firm of Marshall, 
Bratter, Greene, Allison and Tucker. In addition to numerous 
other civic responsibilities, Marshall was a member of the New 
York City Board of Education from 1938 to 1952 and served as 
its president from 1938 to 1942. Active in Jewish communal 
life, he held important posts in the American Jewish Commit- 
tee, Joint Distribution Committee, Jewish Publication Society, 
and American Friends of the Hebrew University. 

A third son, ROBERT MARSHALL (1901-1939), served as 
director of the forestry division of the U.S. Office of Indian 
Affairs from 1933 to 1937. He became chief of the division of 
recreation and soil conservation of the U.S. Forest Service and 
held the position until his death. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Reznikoff (ed.), Louis Marshall: Champion 
of Liberty, 2 vols. (1957); M. Rosenstock, Louis Marshall, Defender of 
Jewish Rights (1965); American Jewish Committee, in: AJYB, 10-31 
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(1908-29); Adler, in: AJYB, 32 (1931), 21-55; Dawidowicz, in: Jsos, 


25 (1963), 102-32. 
[Morton Rosenstock] 


°MARSUS, C. VIBIUS, successor to Petronius as Roman 
governor of Syria (42 c.E.). Marsus appears to have regarded 
the Judean king Agrippa 1 with more than the average Roman 
suspicion toward Jewish leaders and went so far as to inform 
the emperor *Claudius of these suspicions. When Agrippa 
began to fortify the walls of the northern side of Jerusalem, 
the act was immediately reported by Marsus to the emperor. 
Claudius ordered the immediate cessation of the fortification, 
suspecting that a revolution was at foot. Marsus again inter- 
vened in Judean affairs when he disbanded the meeting of vas- 
sal kings convened by Agrippa at Tiberias. From that time, ac- 
cording to Josephus, Agrippa was at odds with Marsus. Marsus 
was succeeded in Syria by Cassius Longinus in 45 C.E. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Ant., 19: 316, 326-7, 240-2, 363; 20:1; 
Pauly-Wissowa, 2™4 series, vol. 16 (1958), 1973-75 (under the name 


C. Vibius Marsus). 
[Isaiah Gafni] 


MARTHA, daughter of Boethus, mentioned in Mishnah Yev. 
6:4 (cf. Sifra, Emor ch. 2:6) as a widow who was betrothed to 
*Joshua b. Gamla. According to this Mishnah, Joshua, who 
was subsequently appointed high priest, was nevertheless per- 
mitted to consummate the marriage. Martha's sons are men- 
tioned in Tosef. Yoma 1:14 as priests serving in the temple, but 
it is not clear whether these are the children of Joshua b. Gam- 
lia, or of her first husband, who may also have been a priest. 
A tannaitic midrash already uses Martha as a paradigmatic 
figure of an extremely wealthy widow (cf. Yer. Ket. 5:11, 30b), 
and the Talmud (Yev. 61a) relates that she paid King Yannai a 
small fortune in order to assure that Joshua b. Gamlia would 
be appointed as high priest. In the aggadot concerning the 
fall of Jerusalem (Git. 56a), Martha is portrayed as one of the 
wealthiest women in the period preceding the destruction of 
the Temple (7o c.£.), who was forced during a time of fam- 
ine to venture out on her own to seek a morsel of food. When 
some excrement came into contact with her skin she died, thus 
fulfilling the prophecy of Moses in Deut. 28:56. Presumably the 
traditions concerning Miriam, daughter of Boethus (Lam. R., 
1:47), whose family rose to a position of prominence in Herod's 
time, are also a later literary development of the tannaitic tra- 
ditions concerning Martha, daughter of Boethus. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schuerer, Gesch, 2 (19074), 273; Graetz, Hist, 
2 (1949), 249, 306; Klausner, Bayit Sheni, 5 (19512), 22-23, 291. 
[Stephen G. Wald (2"¢ ed.)] 


°MARTI, KARL (1855-1925), Swiss-German Bible scholar. 
Marti studied at Basel in Switzerland with Emil Kautzsch, 
and with Franz Delitzsch at Leipzig in Germany. He taught 
at Basel university (1881-91) and was professor of theology 
(from 1895) and of Semitic philology (from 1901) in Bern(e) 
until his death. Marti wrote critical studies on Jeremiah (1889) 
and Zechariah (1892), and a concise grammar of biblical Ara- 
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ecutive director of the New York-based Covenant Foundation, 
where inter alia she oversaw the funding of initiatives sup- 
ported by the Jewish Education Service of North America. 


[Bezalel Gordon (2™! ed.)] 


°APPIAN OF ALEXANDRIA (second century C.£.), au- 
thor of a general history of Rome. Appian mentions the Jews 
and Jewish history in several places, especially in his books 
on Syria, Mithridates, and those dealing with the civil wars 
in Rome. Though he himself shared in the general apprehen- 
sion during the Jewish uprisings in Egypt in 116 c.£., Appian 
shows no animosity toward the Jews. 


APPLE (Heb. 915h), mentioned several times in the Bible. In 
the Song of Songs it is described as a shady tree bearing sweet 
fruit (2:3). The odor of the beloved is reminiscent of the deli- 
cate aroma of the apple (7:9). It was an important product of 
Palestinian agriculture, and is mentioned as one of the victims 
of the locust plague described in Joel (1:12). The shapeliness of 
the golden apple served as a model for artistic ornamentation 
(Prov. 25:11). The custom of sending apples to the sick is men- 
tioned in rabbinic literature (Tosef., Bm 7:4; TJ, Shev. 8:4, 38a). 
Several localities in Israel bore the name “Tappu’ah,’ giving 
evidence, incidentally, of its widespread growth and popular- 
ity. The tappuah of the Bible has been variously identified as 
peach, citron, and even mandrake. Yet it undoubtedly refers 
to the apple - Pirus malus (sylvestris). This is confirmed by 
the references to its characteristics in rabbinic literature, for 
instance, the season of its ripening, the trees on which graft- 
ing would be permitted, the preparation of applesauce and 
apple cider, etc. (see Tosef., Kil. 1:3; TJ, Maas. 1:4, 49a; TJ, Ter. 
10:2, 47a; Tosef., Ber. 4:2). In Arabic the apple is called tufah. 
In ancient times the aromatic strains apparently were most 
widely cultivated, and the odor evoked high praise. The verse 
“the smell of my son is as the smell of a field which the Lord 
hath blessed” (Gen. 27:27) was interpreted as referring to the 
smell of an apple orchard (Taan. 29b). In art and in later lit- 
erature the tree of knowledge in Genesis 1 was identified with 
the apple tree, and the Targum of the Song of Songs renders 
tappuah as “the aromatic apples of the Garden of Eden.” In 
the Kabbalah, “the orchard of holy apples” signifies the most 
sublime holiness. In recent times the apple was not cultivated 
extensively by the Arabs in Palestine. From the middle of the 
20" century, however, apples of various strains were grown in 
many areas of Israel, and are even an export crop. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 3 (1931), 212ff,; J. Feliks, Olam 
ha-Zomeah ha-Mikra’i (1968), 60-63. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fe- 
liks, Ha-Zome’ah, 172. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


APPLE, MAX (1941-_), U.S. writer. Apple was born in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, received a Ph.D. from the University of 
Michigan in 1970, and taught creative writing at Rice Univer- 
sity for 29 years. His fiction began appearing in the middle 
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1970s and was of that zanily comic character that at the time 
characterized the work of Tom Robbins (Another Roadside At- 
traction, 1971), William Kotzwinkle (The Fan Man, 1974), and 
Gerald Rosen (The Carmen Miranda Memorial Flagpole, 1977). 
Packed with references to popular American culture, such as 
Howard Johnson Motels and Major League Baseball, Apple's 
first stories (collected in The Oranging of America, 1976) played 
a wildly semiotic game with the icons of current life. Whereas 
Tom Robbins had alternately charmed and shocked readers 
with the notion of Jesus’ mummified body turning up in a 
hippie-like sideshow redolent of the 1960s, Max Apple offered 
such delights as Howard Johnson, Colonel Sanders, and other 
franchised figures rubbing elbows with actual poets (Robert 
Frost) and politicians (Fidel Castro). 

Yet his first novel, Zip (1978), suggests how this writer’s 
career would develop, for among the countercultural zani- 
ness of its context (a young radical financing his education 
as a boxer’s manager) and the manipulation of political im- 
ages (in which Castro and J. Edgar Hoover settle their differ- 
ences almost literally in the ring) are references to a family 
of Jewish immigrants making their way in a new world that 
seems as strange to them as Apple's comic contortions of re- 
ality. By the end of the 1990s, readers would know this fam- 
ily as Apple's own. 

The stories in Apple's second collection, Free Agents 
(1984), clarify this perspective, that of a young man of the 
1960s and 1970s trying to sort out the turbulence of Amer- 
ican culture as he has to explain it to his grandparents, 
who in helping to raise him cannot help but suggest what life 
was like in the old country. “The American Bakery” is a fic- 
tion, but draws on material that would eventually take shape 
as memoir. Following a novelistic expansion of his Walt Dis- 
ney mythology in The Propheteers (1987), Apple fully em- 
braced the stories of his grandfather and then his grand- 
mother in two heartfelt yet still comic memoirs, Roommates 
(1994) and I Love Gootie (1998). Among everything else, Ap- 
ple says, his grandmother “left me her recipe for stories. You 
start with a good person and you see what happens next. 
You listen and you watch. By the end it all adds up to some- 
thing” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Chenetier, Beyond Suspicion: New Ameri- 
can Fiction Since 1960 (1996); J. Klinkowitz, Structuring the Void: The 
Struggle for Subject in Contemporary American Fiction (1992). 


[Jerome Klinkowitz (2™4 ed.)] 


APPLE, RAYMOND (1935-_), Australian rabbi. Born in Mel- 
bourne, Australia, and educated there and in London, Apple 
was a rabbi in London before succeeding Israel *Porush at 
Sydney’s historic Great Synagogue in 1972, retiring in 2004. 
Apple was one of the leading exponents in Australia of mod- 
erate Orthodoxy in the Anglo-Jewish tradition and served as 
senior rabbi to the Australian Defence Forces and as a mem- 
ber of Sydney’s Beth Din. He was often in the public eye as 
an exponent of Judaism and for his notable interfaith activi- 
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maic (1896; 19112). He edited the second edition of A. Kayser’s 
Theologie des Alten Testaments (1894; 19075), bearing the title 
Geschichte der israelitischen Religion, a critical evaluation of 
biblical religion based on the *Wellhausen-Graf reconstruc- 
tion of Israel's history. Though a staunch Wellhausenian with 
regard to the biblical texts, Marti paid more attention to the 
ancient Near Eastern world in which they were produced. In 
the Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testament, of which 
he was a co-editor, he wrote the volumes on Isaiah (1900), 
Daniel (1901), the Minor Prophets (1904), and the introduc- 
tory volume, Die Religion des Alten Testaments unter den Re- 
ligionen des vorderen Orients (1906; The Religion of the Old 
Testament, 1907). In the series Die Heilige Schrift des Alten 
Testaments he annotated Deuteronomy (1909), Daniel, and 
the books of Joel, Obadiah, Zechariah, Haggai, and Malachi 
of the Minor Prophets (1910). Among his numerous articles on 
biblical studies and Judaica there is a strongly biased one on 
the nature of the Christian mission to the Jews (“Zur Juden- 
mission,’ in: Kirchenblatt fiir die reformierte Schweiz, 1886). 
Yehezkel *Kaufmann was a student of his. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: For a bibliography of K. Marti’s writings until 
1923, see: W. Baumgartner, in: BZAW, 41 (1925), 323-31. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: C. Begg, in: DBI, 2:132. 


[Zev Garber / S. David Sperling (2"¢ ed.)] 


°MARTIAL (M. Valerius Martialis; c. 40-104 c.£.), Roman 
epigrammatist. Martial ridiculed the Jewish rite of circumci- 
sion (Epigrammaton, 7:55) and speaks mockingly of women 
who fast on the Sabbath (ibid., 4:4). In common with other 
classical writers (e.g., Augustus, Strabo, Pompeius Trogus, 
Persius, and Petronius), Martial confuses the Sabbath with a 
fast day, probably the Day of Atonement. He referred to licen- 
tious Jews who shared vices with their fellow Romans (ibid., 
7:30). Martial scolded a circumcised rival poet from Solymae 
(Jerusalem) for plagiarizing his verses, while criticizing them 
(ibid., 11:94). In common with other Roman satirists (e.g., *Ju- 
venal), he depicts unfavorably Jewish life in Rome, expressing 
indignation at the constant growth of that community which 
he considered strange. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Reinach, Textes, 287-9; M. Radin, The Jews 
among the Greeks and Romans (1915), 302, 325-6, 329-30. 


[Solomon Rappaport] 


°MARTIN, name of five popes, two of whom were significant 
in Jewish history. 

MARTIN IV pope 1281-85. Although he employed a 
southern French Jewish physician, Martin rv was generally 
repressive in his actions concerning the Jews. He directed the 
inquisitors to proceed against lapsed Jewish converts (March 
1, 1281), and issued an instruction to the archbishops and 
bishops of France not to hamper the work of the Inquisition, 
even suspending the right of sanctuary in the case of Jewish 
converts suspected of falling away from the faith. A series of 
articles specifying reforms for Portugal (1284) is partly con- 
cerned with the position of the Jews. 
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MARTIN V pope 1417-31. On the whole Martin v was 
well-disposed toward the Jews. In the first two years of his 
reign he confirmed the Jews of Germany, Savoy, and Rome in 
their former privileges, and received favorably a delegation of 
Italian Jews and another from Spain. In 1419 (and again in 1422 
and 1429) he issued a bull protecting the Jews in their syna- 
gogues. He resisted the imposition of the *badge, but ordered 
the Jews to abstain from work on Sundays and feast days. His 
aim seems to have been to encourage the fullest possible in- 
tercourse between Jews and Christians, excepting from his 
protection only those Jews who conspired to overthrow the 
Christian faith. His personal relations with Jews appear to have 
been good: he employed Elijah b. Shabbetai Beer as his phy- 
sician and gave the Jewish physicians in the Papal States ev- 
ery encouragement in the practice of their profession. Martin 
may have been the pope who discussed theology with Aaron 
b. Gerson Abulrabi of Catania. To some extent he seems to 
have striven to moderate the worst excesses of the Inquisi- 
tion. In 1418, after receiving a complaint that the Jews of Avi- 
gnon practiced sorcery, infected simple Christians with Jew- 
ish superstitions, and demanded interest at a rate of 10%, he 
instructed the local inquisitor to proceed against them, but he 
soon attempted to restrain the inquisitor’s zeal. The same situ- 
ation was repeated in his dealings with John of *Capistrano, 
against whose excesses many of his edicts of protection were 
probably directed. Thus in 1422 he issued an edict forbidding 
forcible baptism, since “a man who is known to have under- 
taken Christian baptism unwillingly rather than of his own 
accord cannot be supposed to possess true Christian faith,” 
but barely a year later he was induced to withdraw it. In May 
1427 John of Capistrano persuaded the queen of Naples (Jo- 
anna II) to cancel the privileges of the Jews in her kingdom, 
but Martin’s intervention resulted in the repeal of this edict 
in the following August. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.A. Synan, Popes and Jews in the Middle 
Ages (1965), 121; 135-6; REJ, 3 (1881), 218 (on Bull of 1281); Roth, It- 
aly, 157ff.; S. Grayzel, The Church and the Jews in the x111'" Century 


(1966), 274. 
[Nicholas de Lange] 


MARTIN, BERNARD (1928-1982), U.S. rabbi and educator. 
Martin was born in Seklence, Czechoslovakia, and educated 
in the U.S. He was ordained as a rabbi at Hebrew Union Col- 
lege in 1951, receiving his M.H.L. degree with highest honors. 
He pursued a combined career as pulpit rabbi and scholar, 
and received a doctorate in philosophy from the University 
of Illinois in 1960. 

Martin served as rabbi of Sinai Temple in Champaign, 
Ill, from 1951 to 1957, with a leave of absence to serve as a chap- 
lain in the US. army in Japan from 1953 to 1955. He was asso- 
ciate rabbi of Sinai Temple in Chicago from 1957 to 1961 and 
then senior rabbi of Mount Zion Temple in St. Paul, Minn., 
until 1966. He held a “centrist” position in the Reform rab- 
binate, welcoming increased use of Hebrew and ritual, while 
urging the formulation of “a statement of Jewish theological 
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belief that will satisfy both the mind and heart of the groping 
and intellectually sophisticated contemporary Jew.” Martin 
also served on the boards of Jewish and civic organizations 
in St. Paul, including the Jewish Fund and Council, Talmud 
Torah, Jewish Community Center, Council on Religion and 
Race, and Zionist District. 

In 1966, Martin accepted a professorship at Case Western 
Reserve University in Cleveland, where he became chair of the 
department of religion in 1967 and Abba Hillel Silver Profes- 
sor of Jewish Studies in 1968. He was active in the American 
Academy for Jewish Research, Academy for Jewish Philoso- 
phy, and American Academy of Religion, among others, and 
served from 1975 to 1981 as editor of the ccAR Journal, pub- 
lished by the Central Conference of American Rabbis. 

Martin's first book was The Existentialist Theology of Paul 
Tillich (1963). He then developed a specialty in the Russian 
Jewish existentialist Lev Shestov, editing Great Twentieth Cen- 
tury Jewish Philosophers (Shestov, Rosenzweig, Buber, 1969) 
and A Shestov Anthology (1970), and translating Shestov’s 
Athens and Jerusalem (1966), Potestas Clavium (1968), and 
Speculation and Revelation (1982). Martin’s works on Judaism 
include Prayer in Judaism (1968), Contemporary Reform Jew- 
ish Thought (ed., 1968), A History of Judaism (vol. 2: Europe 
and the New World, 1974), Movements and Issues in Ameri- 
can Judaism (ed., 1978), and a historical novel on Shabbetai 
Zevi, That Man from Smyrna (1978). Martin translated and 
edited Yiddish works, including literary historian Israel Zin- 
berg’s magnum opus, A History of Jewish Literature (12 vols., 
1972-78) and Dovid Bergelson’s novel, When All is Said and 
Done (1977). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Soloff, “Bernard Martin,’ in: CCARY, 92 


(1982), 252-53. 
[Mark L. Smith (274 ed.)] 


MARTIN, DAVID (1915-1997), Australian poet and novelist. 
Born Ludwig Detsinyi in Budapest, Martin was educated in 
Germany, but left in 1935 with the rise of Nazi power, spend- 
ing a year on a kibbutz in Erez Israel. He fought in the Span- 
ish Civil War, and lived in London from 1938, working for 
various newspapers and the European Service of the B.B.c. 
He moved to Australia in 1949, and was briefly editor of the 
Sydney Jewish News. His works include verse collections such 
as Battlefields and Girls (1942); From Life (1953); and The Gift 
(1966); and the novels, Tiger Bay (1946); The Stones of Bombay 
(1950); The Young Wife (1962); and The King Between (1966). 
Martin contributed stories, criticism, and occasional verse 
to Jewish publications in England, the U.S.A., and Australia. 
One of his best-known poems, “I am a Jew,” was published in 
his Collected Poems, 1938-1958 (1958). His other major Jewish 
works are a play, The Shepherd and the Hunter (1946), deal- 
ing with the Palestine problem in the 1940s, and the autobi- 
ographical novel, Where A Man Belongs (1968), which deals 
with aspects of contemporary Jewish life. Martin was a mem- 
ber of the Australian Communist Party from 1951 until 1959 
and remained on the left until the end of his life, advocating 
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a policy of “armed neutrality” for Australia in the 1980s. He 
wrote an autobiography, My Strange Friend (1991). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Hetherington, Forty-two Faces (1962), 


127-32, incl. bibl. 
[Greer Fay Cashman] 


MARTIN, TONY (Alvin Morris; 1912-_), U.S. actor and 
singer. Born in San Francisco, Martin sang over a national 
radio network in 1932, and was signed for the popular radio 
show of George Burns and Gracie Allen. His lilting tenor and 
good looks led to film contracts. 

After the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor in December 
1941, Martin enlisted in the U.S. Armed Forces, serving first 
in the Navy and then with the Army in the Far East. He also 
sang for a time with the Army Air Forces Training Command 
Orchestra directed by Glenn Miller. He received several mili- 
tary honors, including the Bronze Star. 

Martin combined his singing with acting, notably in 
the film Casbah (1948), in which he played Pepe Le Moko, 
the jewel thief. Some of Martin's other films include Follow 
the Fleet (1936), Banjo on My Knee (1936), Sing and Be Happy 
(1937), Kentucky Moonshine (1938), Ziegfeld Girl (1941), Till the 
Clouds Roll By (1946), Two Tickets to Broadway (1951), Easy 
to Love (1953), Here Come the Girls (1953), Deep in My Heart 
(1954), and Let’s Be Happy (1957). 

Martin had a successful recording career as well. His big- 
gest hit song was “There’s No Tomorrow” (adapted from the 
classic Italian song “O Sole Mio”). Some of his other popular 
hits include “South of the Border,’ “It’s a Blue World, “Tonight 
We Love,’ “To Each His Own,’ “It’s Magic,’ “La Vie En Rose,’ 
“T Get Ideas,” “Domino,” “Kiss of Fire,” “Stranger in Paradise,” 
and “Walk Hand in Hand” 

Martin was active on radio from the 1930s to the 1950s 
on shows such as Walter Winchell’s Lucky Strike Hour, along 
with his own programs. He then moved to television, where 
he appeared on variety shows and hosted The Tony Martin 
Show (1954-56). In 1955 he was nominated for an Emmy for 
Best Male Singer. 

Martin married actress Alice Faye in 1936; they divorced 
in 1940. He married dancer/actress Cyd Charisse in 1948. He 
formed a nightclub act with Charisse in 1964, and for many 
years the couple performed on the cabaret circuit in the u.s. 


and abroad. 
[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


°MARTINEZ, FERRANT, archdeacon of Ecija, one of the 
leading anti-Jewish agitators in Castile during the last quarter 
of the 14" century. Preaching in public in *Seville, Martinez 
demanded that the 23 synagogues in the town should be de- 
stroyed and the Jews confined to their own quarter. As vicar- 
general of the archbishop of Seville, he secured the right of 
jurisdiction over the Jews of the town and its environs and 
demanded their expulsion from Ecija and other rural dis- 
tricts. In 1378 the Jewish community of Seville appealed to 
King Henry 11 of Castile, but his letter to the archdeacon com- 
manding him to desist was ignored. The Jews turned to his 
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successor John I in 1382 but John’s edict of 1383 also did not 
deter Martinez. In 1388 the Jewish community of Seville fi- 
nally resolved to summon the archdeacon before the supreme 
court of the crown. In his defense, Martinez claimed that his 
actions were beneficial to Church and crown and that he had 
acted with the consent of his superior, the archbishop. Due 
to the intervention of Queen Leonora in favor of the arch- 
deacon, little resulted from the trial. Even the archbishop of 
Seville’s prompt removal of Martinez from office was fruit- 
less, for after the deaths of King John and the archbishop in 
1390 the archdeacon was reinstated to his former position. 
Immediately after his reinstatement, he ordered that all syn- 
agogues within his jurisdiction be destroyed. The interven- 
tion of King Henry 111, who demanded that Martinez rebuild 
the synagogues and resign from office, went unheeded. As a 
result of his continued activities, riots broke out throughout 
Castile in 1391 and spread rapidly to Aragon. In the ensuing 
destruction and massacres, many Jews were forced to accept 
baptism. In 1395 Martinez was imprisoned on the order of the 
king, but he was soon released; after his death the people re- 
vered him as a saint. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Urkunden, 1 (1929), 699ff.; 2 (1936), 
210ff., 231ff., 244 ff; Baer, Spain, 2 (1966), index s.v. Ferrant Mar- 
tinez. 


°MARTINEZ DE OVIEDO, GONZALO (4. 1340), major- 
domo (dispensero de la casa del rey) of King Alfonso x1 of 
Castile. He instigated the proposal to expel the Jews from the 
kingdom of Castile. When in the royal service, Martinez en- 
joyed the protection of the Jewish courtier Joseph de *Ecija. 
According to Solomon *Ibn Verga in Shevet Yehudah, he was 
jealous of his Jewish master and petitioned the king to sell him 
Joseph and nine other Jews, including the physician Samuel 
*Ibn Waqar. The king granted his request and the two courtiers 
R. Joseph and R. Samuel died under torture in prison. Mar- 
tinez’ influence increased until he was appointed head of the 
Order of Alcantara. When Abu al-Malik, son of the sultan of 
Morocco, declared war on Castile in 1339, Martinez advised 
Alfonso to expel all the Jews from the kingdom and confiscate 
their property. In spite of the objections of some of the court 
ministers, the king accepted his suggestion and the Jews of sev- 
eral towns were arrested and their property seized. Martinez 
led the troops who defeated the Moroccan army, but after his 
victory he lost favor with the king, probably as a result of the 
intervention of Alfonso’s mistress Dofia Leonor de Guzman; 
he was arrested, charged as a traitor, and executed by royal 
command. Ibn Verga relates that all the tyrant’s property was 
sold to Jews and his ring handed over to the courtier Moses, 
probably Moses *Abzardiel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, 1 (1961), 354 ff; S. ibn Verga, 
Shevet Yehudah, ed. by A. Shochat (1947), 53 ff. 


"MARTINI, RAYMOND (1220-1285), Spanish Dominican 


friar and polemicist. Born in Subirat, Catalonia, Raymond 
lived for a long time in a monastery in Barcelona, tempo- 
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rarily also in Tunis where he engaged in missionary activity 
among Jews and Arabs. He studied Hebrew and other Oriental 
languages at the college of Murcia, founded to train selected 
friars in the conduct of religious disputations with Jews and 
Muslims for the purpose of converting them to Christian- 
ity. Raymond was able to read rabbinical writings with ease. 
He took an active part in the disputation with Nahmanides 
at *Barcelona in 1263 where Pablo *Christiani was the Chris- 
tian spokesman (see *Barcelona, Disputation of). In 1264 he 
was appointed a member of the first censorship commission 
to examine Jewish books for passages allegedly offensive to 
Christianity. After the disputation of Barcelona, Raymond 
Martini became one of the chief executors of the anti-Jewish 
policy of the church. 

Raymond’s main work is his Pugio Fidei (“The Dagger 
of Faith’; c. 1280), divided into three parts of which the sec- 
ond and third are devoted to anti-Jewish polemics. The last 
part contains extracts from the Talmud, the Midrash, and 
later rabbinical writings (Rashi, etc.). The book is clearly an 
attempt to regain the ground lost after the Christian failure in 
the disputation of Barcelona. Raymond's polemics are innova- 
tive in that he derives his “proofs” of the truth of Christianity 
or falsehood of the Jewish faith not solely from the Old Testa- 
ment but mainly from the Talmud and other rabbinical litera- 
ture. Thus, according to Raymond, Jesus is also announced as 
Messiah in the aggadah, and the talmudic passage, according 
to which “the commandments will be abolished in the Here- 
after” (Nid. 61b) after the advent of the Messiah, heralds the 
abrogation of the Jewish laws after the advent of Jesus. Fur- 
thermore, Raymond claims that the emendations to the Bible 
undertaken by Ezra’s collaborators and cited in the Talmud as 
tikkun soferim have distorted the original text. But his own in- 
terpretation of the aggadic text was not always correct, and by 
arbitrary grouping of sentences out of their original context 
he often gave them a christological meaning. 

Pugio Fidei became the most important and widely cir- 
culated medieval anti-Jewish polemic, and supplied polemi- 
cal source material to disputant friars, Christian scholars, and 
Jewish apostates (see *Nicholas of Lyre, *Abner of Burgos, 
*Pablo de Santa Maria, *Arnold of *Villanova, Joshua *Lorki 
(in his Hebraeomastix, especially for the disputation of *Tor- 
tosa)). The manuscript, which was lost for a long time, was 
brought to light by Justus Scaliger and published by Joseph de 
Voisin under the title Pugio Fidei... adversus Mauros et Judaeos 
(Paris, 1651). A second edition was published by I.B. Carpzov 
(Leipzig, 1678), who added an anti-Jewish preface “Introductio 
in Theologiam Judaicam” and a biography of the author. An- 
other anti-Jewish book written by Raymond Martini, Capist- 
rum Judaeorum, was less important and never printed. 

Solomon b. Abraham *Adret took part in a disputation 
with Raymond or with one of his disciples. Adret wrote a small 
apologetic work refuting Raymond's main fictitious proofs 
from the aggadah for the validity of Christianity, without men- 
tioning the author’s name or work. These refutations, as well 
as a detailed defense of tikkun soferim against charges of forg- 
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eries of the biblical text, are also included in Adret’s aggadic 
commentary Hiddushei Aggadot (see: Rashba, Resp., 4 (1958), 
nos. 31 and 187, and J. Perles, 30-56, Heb. sect.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, index; idem, in: Sefer Zikkaron 
le-Asher Gulak... (1942), 29 ff.; A.L. Williams, Adversus Judaeos (1935), 
248 ff,; J. Rosenthal, in: Perspectives in Jewish Learning, 3 (1967), 48 ff; 
Graetz, Gesch, 7 (1894), 124f., 150ff.; J. Quetif, Scriptores Ordinis 
Praedicatorum..., 1 (Paris, 1719), 396-8; Wolf, Bibliotheca, 1 (1715), 
1016 ff.; 3 (1727), 989 ff; 4 (1733), 572ff., 968; J. Perles, R. Salomo b. 
Abraham b. Adereth (Ger. 1863), 54ff., 77; S.M. Schiller-Szinessy, in: 
Journal of Philology, 16 (1887), 131-52; L. Levy, in: ZHB, 6 (1902), 30f.; 
P. Browe, Judenmission im Mittelalter und die Paepste (1942), 77, 103f., 
108, 120, 122, 272; S. Lieberman, Sheki’in (Heb. with Eng. summary, 
1939), index; idem, in: HJ, 5 (1943), 91; Zunz-Albeck, Derashot, 144-5; 
H. Merhavyah, Ha-Talmud bi-Re’i ha-Nazerut (1970), index. 


[Bernard Suler] 


MARTON, ERNO JECHEZKEL (1896-1960), editor and 
leader of Transylvanian and Hungarian Jewry. Born in 
Dicsészentmarton (now Tarnaveni, Romania), Marton was 
the son of the city’s rabbi. Toward the end of World War 1, 
he participated in Hungarian public life and in 1918 he was 
appointed general secretary to the district governor. But he 
quickly left this position, moved to Kolozsvar, and took part 
in the “Zionist revolution” that was then taking place among 
the Jews of Transylvania. He joined the group that established 
the Hungarian-language Zionist newspaper Uj Kelet (“The 
New East”) and was soon appointed editor in chief (1919). 
From then until his death he was editor of the paper (in Cluj 
and later in Tel Aviv). Marton was elected to major posts in 
the Zionist movement in Transylvania. 

Marton was one of the founders and leaders of the Jew- 
ish Party in Romania and succeeded in convincing Romanian 
politicians to view the Jews of Transylvania as a national mi- 
nority. In 1919 he was elected to the city council of Cluj on be- 
half of the Jewish Party and was appointed vice mayor. In 1932 
he was chosen on the same list as a member of the Romanian 
parliament, where he defended the rights of the Jews. 

During World War 11, with the reannexation of Cluj to 
Hungary (1940), the publication of Uj Kelet was discontinued. 
Marton moved to Budapest and joined the executive of the 
Hungarian Zionist Movement. In 1944, when the Nazis occu- 
pied Hungary, he moved to Bucharest and organized rescue 
activities on behalf of Hungarian Jewry. He renewed his ties 
with Romanian politicians and designed a program for the 
large-scale rescue of Hungarian Jews. With the liberation of 
Hungary, Marton headed a convoy to Budapest to organize 
welfare programs for the survivors of the ghetto. In 1946 Mar- 
ton settled in Palestine. Two years later, together with David 
Dezs6 Schoen, he renewed publication of Uj Kelet in Tel Aviv. 
He also founded the World Federation of Hungarian Jews 
and was its first chairman. In addition to numerous articles 
that appeared for decades in his newspaper, he also published 
books of ideological problems of Zionism. His most important 
work is A magyar zsiddsdg csaladfaja (“Family Tree of Hun- 
garian Jewry,’ 1941), in which he developed new theories on 
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the history of the Jews in Hungary. The book also appeared in 
English translation in Hungarian Jewish Studies (1966), 1-59. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Vagé, in: Hungarian Jewish Studies (1966), 


177-222. 
[Yehouda Marton] 


MARTOV, JULIUS (Iulii Osipovich Tsederbaum; 1873- 
1923), Russian revolutionary, leader of Menshevism. Born 
in Constantinople, where his father represented the Russian 
Steamship Co. and trade companies, Martov was the favorite 
grandson of Alexander *Zederbaum, the Hebrew writer and 
founder of Ha-Meliz, but his father, Osip, was a conscious as- 
similationist. Active in revolutionary student circles in St. Pe- 
tersburg, Martov was arrested and exiled to Vilna, where he 
worked from 1893 to 1895 in the Jewish social democratic or- 
ganization (which in 1897 became the *Bund). In a program- 
matic address (later published as A Turning Point in the His- 
tory of the Jewish Labor Movement), Martov urged the creation 
of a “separate Jewish workers’ organization to lead the Jewish 
proletariat in the struggle for its economic, civil, and political 
emancipation’; it would use Yiddish as its language of agita- 
tion and champion “equality of rights for Jews.’ 

Returning to St. Petersburg in October 1895, he joined 
*Lenin as co-founder of the “Union of Struggle for the Eman- 
cipation of the Working Class,” was arrested in 1896 and was 
exiled to Siberia. After his term of exile, Martov, together with 
Lenin and Alexander Potresov, founded the Marxist journal 
Iskra and joined its editorial board abroad (1901-05). He par- 
ticipated in Iskra’s crusade against revisionism and “econo- 
mism” and, reversing his earlier stand on the Jewish question, 
vigorously opposed the national “separatism” of the Bund, 
urging Jewish socialists to “assist the organization of the vast 
majority of the [Russian] proletariat” rather than waste their 
revolutionary talents on their “own little corner” in the *Pale 
of Settlement. 

Martov broke with Lenin at the Second Congress of the 
Russian Social Democratic Party (1903), opposing his bid 
for personal domination of the party. He led Menshevik op- 
position to Lenin’s scheme of a narrow party of professional 
revolutionaries, advocating a broad, inclusive workers’ party 
adapted to Russian semi-illegal conditions. 

During the 1905 Revolution Martov returned to Russia, 
worked in the St. Petersburg soviet and edited Social Dem- 
ocratic newspapers. In 1906-12 he lived abroad, mainly in 
Paris, where he edited the Menshevik Golos sotsialdemokrata. 
He supported cooperation with the Bolsheviks and sought to 
combine legal with underground activities. 

During World War 1 Martov was a central figure of the 
pacifist Zimmerwald movement. He thwarted Lenin's attempt 
to turn the movement into a Bolshevik-dominated tool for 
civil war and the destruction of the Second International. 
Upon his return to Petersburg on May 9, 1917, Martov led the 
faction of Menshevik-Internationalists, who opposed the “de- 
fensist” policies of the Menshevik majority and advocated the 
establishment of a popular front government. 
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After the Bolshevik seizure of power in October 1917, 
Martov, together with Raphael Abramowitz, urged the cre- 
ation of a socialist coalition government in a vain attempt to 
prevent the Bolsheviks from establishing a minority dictator- 
ship. He became the leader of a vociferous, semi-loyal opposi- 
tion that tried to function in the Soviet system by making the 
Bolsheviks respect their own Soviet constitution. Martov de- 
nounced the Bolshevik terror, whether directed against “bour- 
geois’ newspapers, liberal parties, the Czar’s family, church 
dignitaries, or Socialist Revolutionaries, and thus became 
the revolution’s “true voice of conscience.” But he supported 
the Soviet regime against counterrevolution and foreign in- 
tervention. When the Menshevik Party was finally outlawed, 
Martov was allowed to leave Russia (1920). He settled in Ber- 
lin to lead the Mensheviks in exile and assist the underground 
Menshevik remnant in Russia. He edited the Sotsialistichskii 
Vestnik and was a leader of the short-lived “Vienna Interna- 
tional; which tried to thwart the Comintern’ bid to take over 
the Western independent left-wing parties. 

Brave, honest, and gentle, and a beloved figure of Russian 
and European socialism — even the Bolsheviks mourned him 
as their “most sincere and honest opponent” - Martov per- 
sonified the dilemma of revolutionary socialists with humani- 
tarian and democratic commitments when facing the amoral 
authoritarianism of Lenin and the Soviet regime. 

Martov believed that the advent to socialism would also 
solve the problem of the Jewish people. He was deeply shaken 
by the pogroms of 1905-06 and by the *Beilis trial, remained 
personally involved in the struggle against antisemitism, and 
wrote a little book, Russkii narod i evrei (“The Russian People 
and the Jews,” 1908). 

His works, fragmentary and scattered, include Istoriia 
rosstiskoi sotsial-demokratii (“History of the Russian Social 
Democracy,’ 1918; published in German translation as Ge- 
schichte der russischen Sozialdemokratie, Berlin, 1926); Obsh- 
chestvennye i umstvennye techeniia v Rossii 1870-1905 (“Social 
and Intellectual Trends in Russia 1870-1905,” 1924); Razvitie 
krupnoi promyshlennosti i rabochee dvizhenie v Rossii (“The 
Development of Heavy Industry and the Workers’ Movement 
in Russia,” 1923). He was chief editor of the monumental Men- 
shevik study Obshchestvennoe dvizhenie v Rossii v nachale 
xx veka (“The Social Movement in Russia at the Beginning 
of the 20 century,’ 4 vols., 1909-14), which is his major 
scholarly achievement. His moving autobiographical Zapiski 
sotsialdemokrata (“Notes of a Social Democrat,” 1923) is his 
literary masterpiece. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Getzler, Martov, A Political Biography of 
a Russian Social Democrat (1967); A.M. Bourguina, Russian Social 
Democracy: The Menshevik Movement, A Bibliography (1968); Sotsi- 
alisticheskii vestnik (April 10, 1923); Martov i ego blizkie, (1959); A.V. 
Lunacharsky, Revolutionary Profiles (1967); O. Blum, Russische Koepfe 
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[Israel Getzler] 


MARWICK, LAWRENCE (1909-1981), librarian and Ori- 
ental scholar. Born in Poland, Marwick immigrated to the 
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United States in 1929. During World War 11 he served in the 
US. intelligence corps. From 1948, for more than 30 years, 
he was head of the Hebraic section of the U.S. Library of 
Congress. After the war he was the assistant director of the 
Board of Jewish Education in St. Louis. In 1954-56 he lec- 
tured in Arabic and Islamic studies at Dropsie College and 
from 1961 in modern Hebrew literature and Arabic at New 
York University. Marwick was a member of the American 
Academy of Jewish Research and the board of governors of 
Dropsie College. 

He wrote A Handbook of Diplomatic Hebrew (1957) and 
edited Solomon B. Jeroham’s Arabic Commentary on the Book 
of Psalms, Chapters 42-72 (1956). He also wrote Biblical and 
Judaic Acronyms (1979) and compiled Diplomatic Hebrew: A 
Glossary of Current Terminology (1980). 

In 1993 the Library of Congress published Yiddish Ameri- 
can Popular Songs, 1895 to 1950, a bibliographic catalog of Yid- 
dish music based on Marwick’s work. He had compiled en- 
tries of more than 3,000 Yiddish songs from the Catalog of 
Copyright Entries. Focusing on Yiddish-American plays and 
sheet music that had been deposited in the Library of Con- 
gress for copyright registration but were virtually unknown 
to scholars, Marwick’s work provides a historical perspective 
on the evolution of Yiddish music in America. Musicologist 
Irene Heskes completed the volume for publication. 


[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


MARX, ADOLF BERNHARD (1795-1866), German musi- 
cologist. Born in Halle, he was originally a lawyer, but in 1830 
became professor of music at Berlin University, a post that had 
been intended for but declined by the 21-year-old Felix Men- 
delssohn. In 1850 he helped to found the school still known 
as the Stern Conservatory and taught there till 1856. He wrote 
operas, lieder, a piano sonata, a symphony, and an oratorio 
Moses (1843), but achieved no importance as a composer. His 
theoretical and critical works, however, retain their value, 
the most important being a four-volume work on composi- 
tion, Die Lehre von der musikalischen Komposition (1837-47); 
Ludwig van Beethoven, Leben und Schaffen (1859); Gluck und 
die Oper (2 vols., 1863); and a work on the interpretation of 
Beethoven's piano works (1863). Marx’s memoirs, Erinnerun- 
gen aus meinem Leben, were published in two volumes in 
1865, and a collection of his articles appeared in three parts, 
from 1912 to 1922. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: KLE. Eicke, Der Streit zwischen Adolph Bern- 
hard Marx und Gottfried Wilhelm Fink um die Kompositionslehre 
(1966); Baker, Biog Dict; s.v.; Grove, Dict; Mec; Riemann-Gurlitt. 


[Alfred Einstein] 


MARX, ALEXANDER (1878-1953), historian, bibliographer 
and librarian. Born in Elberfeld, Germany, Marx grew up in 
Koenigsberg (East Prussia). His studies were interrupted by 
a year in a Prussian artillery regiment where he excelled in 
horsemanship. Later he studied at the University of Berlin and 
at the *Rabbiner-Seminar (Berlin), marrying in 1905 Hannah 
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the daughter of D.Z. *Hoffmann, rector of the Seminar. In 
Berlin, he was influenced by Moritz Steinschneider. In 1903 
Marx accepted Solomon Schechter’s invitation to teach his- 
tory at the Jewish Theological Seminary of America and be 
its librarian. 

His mastery of the materials of history and of languages 
became proverbial. He published articles in many languages 
and was at home in classical and Semitic languages. Marx con- 
tributed monographs and articles to journals on a wide variety 
of subjects, published two volumes of collected essays (Studies 
in Jewish History and Booklore (1944); Essays in Jewish Biog- 
raphy (1947)), and with Max L. *Margolis wrote A History of 
the Jewish people (1927, 19627). This pioneering work, stress- 
ing economic and social life, organization and legal status, of- 
fers the general reader a soundly researched, authoritative, 
and objective Jewish history in one volume. Marx amassed a 
private collection of 10,000 books. The jTs library on his ar- 
rival in 1903 contained 5,000 volumes and 3 manuscripts. At 
his death it possessed 165,000 books and over 9,000 Hebrew, 
Samaritan, Aramaic, and Yiddish manuscripts, comprising 
the largest Judaica collection in the world. Marx’s ability to 
determine a manuscript’s age merely by looking at it was leg- 
endary. His annual reports of the library’s growth, contain- 
ing a detailed description of materials acquired, were eagerly 
awaited by bookmen and scholars. 

In 1926 Marx was elected to the Medieval Academy of 
America; he served as president of the American Academy for 
Jewish Research (1931-33), president of the Alexander Kohut 
Memorial Foundation, vice president of the American Jewish 
Historical Society, and member of the publications committee 
of the Jewish Publication Society of America. 

His sister, Esther, married S.Y. *Agnon. 


[Morris Epstein] 


His brother MOSES (1885-1973) was also a bibliographer and 
librarian. Best known for his contributions to the field of He- 
brew incunabula and 16'*-century Hebrew printing, he was a 
founder of the Soncino Gesellschaft and a Berlin publisher. 
He issued, inter alia, bibliophile editions of early works by his 
brother-in-law S.Y. Agnon, and co-edited with Aron Freimann 
in the 1920s the Thesaurus Typographiae Hebraicae Saeculi 
xv. In 1926 he went to the United States and joined the staff 
of the Hebrew Union College Library in Cincinnati. Retiring 
as head cataloger in 1963, he served briefly as curator of rare 
books and then settled in Israel. Much of Marx’s research in 
early Jewish printing remained unpublished. 
[Stanley F. Chyet] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Alexander Marx Jubilee Volume, 2 vols. (Eng. 
and Heb., 1950), 481-501, incl. bibl.; A.S. Halkin, in: ayyB, 56 (1955), 
580-8; Festschrift fuer A. Freimann (1935), 91-96; Gershon Soncinos 


Wanderyears in Italy (1936), index; Sefer ha-Yovel li-Khevod A. Marx 
(1943), 1-10 (introd.). 


MARX, KARL (1897-1966), German editor and publisher. 
Born in Saarlouis, Marx served in the German army in World 
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War I and then worked as a freelance writer for the Havas 
news agency. He was prominent in politics during the Wei- 
mar period, particularly because of his work in the organi- 
zation of German democratic youth movements. In 1933 he 
fled Germany and eventually reached England. He returned 
to Germany in 1946 and was co-founder of a Jewish commu- 
nal paper for the British zone that later became the Allgemeine 
Unabhaengige Juedische Wochenzeitung (Dusseldorf), which 
advocated reparations and diplomatic relations with Israel and 
opposed neo-Nazi manifestations. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.W. Gartner (ed.), Vorn Schicksal Gepraegt. 
Freundesgabe zum 60 Geburtstag von Karl Marx (1957), 197; H. Lamm 
(ed.), Marx, Karl. Brueckenschlagen. Aufsaetze und Reden aus den 
Jahren 1946-1962 (1962); L. Marx, “Die Anfaenge der Allgemeinen 
Juedischen Wochenzeitung,” in: M. Brenner, Nach dem Holocaust. 
Juden in Deutschland 1945-1950 (1995), 179-85. 


[Monika Halbinger (2"4 ed.)] 


MARX, KARL HEINRICH (1818-1883), German social phi- 
losopher and the chief theorist of modern socialism. Marx- 
ism became in the 20" century a new creed for hundreds of 
millions of socialists, often hardening into a dogma, particu- 
larly in the communist movement and in the Soviet Bloc, the 
People’s Republic of China, and other communist countries. 
Born in the Rhineland town of Trier (then West Prussia), 
Marx was the son of Jewish parents, Heinrich and Henrietta 
Marx. Heinrich Marx became a successful lawyer, and, when 
an edict prohibited Jews from being advocates, he converted to 
Protestantism in 1817. In 1824, when Kar] was six years old, his 
father converted his eight children. Karl Marx was educated 
at the high school in Trier and studied history and philoso- 
phy at the universities of Bonn and Berlin. He was strongly 
influenced by Hegel’s philosophy and joined a radical group 
known as the Young Hegelians. In 1841 he received his de- 
gree of doctor of philosophy at the University of Jena where 
he presented his dissertation on the “Differenz der demokriti- 
schen und epikureischen Naturphilosophie” When his connec- 
tion with the Young Hegelians prevented him from obtaining 
a teaching position at the University of Bonn, he turned to 
journalism. He became the editor of the liberal Cologne daily 
Rheinische Zeitung in 1842. In the following year he married 
Jenny von Westphalen, daughter of a high Prussian official. 
Soon afterward, the Rheinische Zeitung was suppressed and 
the young couple went to Paris where Marx expected to edit 
the Deutsch-Franzoesische Jahrbuecher. In fact only one issue 
was brought out (1844). 

The young Marx’s ideas attracted the attention of older 
radicals and socialists. Moses *Hess, one of the editors of the 
Rheinische Zeitung, wrote in a letter to the German-Jewish 
writer Berthold *Auerbach: “Dr. Marx, as my idol is called, 
is still a very young man; he will give medieval religion and 
politics their last blow. He combines the deepest earnestness 
with the most cutting wit. Imagine Rousseau, Voltaire, Hol- 
bach, Lessing, Heine, and Hegel united in one person. I say 
united, not lumped together - and you have Dr. Marx.” While 
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evolving from his philosophy as a Young Hegelian to his own 
concept of man as creating himself by labor, he transmitted 
in his writings a passionate yearning for a new, free society 
in which socialist man will transcend the imposed “alien- 
ation” from state - controlled society and from his labor and 
its fruits. An article contributed to the Deutsch-Franzoesische 
Jahrbuecher by Friedrich Engels led to a lifelong friendship 
between Marx and Engels. Engels, a fellow Rhinelander of so- 
cialist and Hegelian leanings, was the son of a wealthy indus- 
trialist with factories in Germany and England and was able 
to support Marx financially for the rest of his life. Marx, who 
maintained personal friendly contact with Heinrich *Heine, 
was one of the editors of Vorwaerts, a German newspaper 
published in Paris, which contained sharp attacks against the 
Prussian government. Its ambassador in Paris protested and 
Marx was expelled from France. 

He went to Brussels where he wrote “Misére de la phi- 
losophie, Response a la philosophie de la misére de M. Proud- 
hon” (1847), an attack on the Utopian social order advocated 
by Proudhon. Marx argued that the capitalistic society leads 
to the strengthening of the proletariat, a class which of neces- 
sity must become revolutionary and must overthrow the con- 
temporary social organization based on exploitation. Socialist 
theorists should not waste their time in describing how so- 
ciety should be ideally built, but rather analyze what is going 
on in the present world. 

In 1845, while in Brussels, Marx was forced to renounce 
his Prussian citizenship, and thus became “stateless.” (Sixteen 
years later he vainly tried to regain it with the help of Ferdi- 
nand *Lassalle. He also applied for British citizenship, but the 
Home Office rejected his application (1874) on the grounds 
that “this man was not loyal to his king”) Marx cooperated 
with the “League of the Just” which became “The League of 
the Communists” (Bund der Kommunisten) which had its 
headquarters in London. He attended its second congress in 
London at the end of 1847 and together with Engels presented 
a new program for the League called The Communist Mani- 
festo. It was published in February 1848 under the title Mani- 
fest der Kommunistischen Partei and rapidly became the best 
known work of modern socialism. It began with the words 
“A specter is haunting Europe - the specter of Communism,’ 
and postulated that “the history of all hitherto existing society 
is the history of class struggles. Freeman and slave, patrician 
and plebeian, lord and serf, guild-master and journeyman, in 
a word, oppressor and oppressed, stood in constant opposi- 
tion to one another, carried on uninterrupted, now hidden, 
now open fight, a fight that each time ended, either in a revo- 
lutionary reconstitution of society at large, or in the common 
ruin of the contending classes.” It ended with the words, “The 
proletarians have nothing to lose but their chains. They have a 
world to win. Working men of all countries, unite!” A month 
after the publication of the Manifesto, Marx was expelled from 
Belgium and went to Paris. He left for Cologne soon afterward, 
following the outbreak of revolution in Germany, and became 
editor of the Cologne daily Neue Rheinische Zeitung. When 
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the revolution failed and political reaction set in, he was ex- 
pelled first from Cologne and then from Paris. He settled in 
London soon afterward where, in spite of the financial assis- 
tance that he received from Engels, he led the hard life of a 
political exile until his death. 

From 1852 to 1861 Marx partly supported himself by 
being the London correspondent of the New York Tribune, 
commenting on current world affairs. He also drafted a reso- 
lution of English workers congratulating Abraham Lincoln 
on his election as president of the United States. For years he 
was an almost daily visitor to the British Museum Library, 
where he studied the great economists, many governmen- 
tal “Blue Books” on industrial and labor relations, gather- 
ing material for his magnum opus “Das Kapital, Kritik der 
politischen Oekonomie” the first volume of which appeared 
in Hamburg in 1867. (Volumes 2 and 3 were completed and 
edited by Engels in 1885 and 1893 respectively.) Marx’s other 
writings include Die Klassenkaempfe in Frankreich 1848-1850 
(1850; Eng. translation The Civil War in France, 1852); Der 
achtzehnte Brumaire des Louis Bonaparte (1852), and Zur Kri- 
tik der politischen Oekonomie (1859; Eng. trans. Critique of 
Political Economy, 1904). 

Marx was not only a theoretician, he also took active 
part in the labor and socialist movement, and especially in the 
International Workingmen’s Association (The First Interna- 
tional), being a leading member of its General Council. But 
he lacked the qualities of a popular leader and his followers 
constituted a small minority of the association. 


Marx’s System 

Marx had an exceptionally powerful mind and a rare capac- 
ity for research; his knowledge was encyclopedic. His influ- 
ence on the modern world has been compared to that of the 
great religions, or Newton and Darwin. His work is the more 
difficult to understand as Das Kapital remained unfinished, 
and certain aspects of his doctrine only slightly sketched. 
His (and Engels’) system - Marxism - is also known un- 
der the names of “economic” or “materialistic determin- 
ism,” “dialectical materialism,” or “scientific” (as opposed 
to “utopian”) socialism. From Hegel he took the dialectical 
method, but ultimately applied it in a sense opposite to Hegel’s 
idealist philosophy. 

In what Marx calls “the social production” men enter 
into relations that are indispensable and independent of their 
will. These “relations of production” correspond to a definite 
stage of development of the material powers of production. 
The totality of these “relations of production” constitutes the 
real basis on which rises a legal and political “superstructure,” 
and to which correspond definite forms of social conscious- 
ness. The consciousness of men does not determine their ex- 
istence, but on the contrary, is determined itself by their social 
existence. At a certain stage of their development, the “mate- 
rial forces of production” come in conflict with the existing 
“relations of production” or - what is but a legal expression of 
the same thing - with “the property relations” within which 
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they had been at work before. From forms of development of 
the forces of production these relations turn into their fetters. 
Then comes the period of social revolution. With the change 
of the economic basis the entire immense superstructure is 
more or less rapidly transformed. The bourgeois relations of 
production are the last antagonistic form of the social process 
of production, the productive forces in the womb of bourgeois 
society creating the material conditions for the ultimate so- 
cialist solution of that antagonism. 

Marx's theory of value, which he considered as the very 
basis of his whole economic theory, was critical of all of past 
political economics (even of the Ricardian). The value of a 
commodity, according to Marx, is determined by the amount 
of labor socially necessary for its production. Of indispens- 
able importance in the system is Marx’s concept of “sur- 
plus value.” The activity of the capitalist employer is repre- 
sented by the formula M-c-m’. With money (m), he buys 
the commodities (c) needed for production, and then sells 
the finished product for money (m’). It is evident that m* 
is larger than M, else the whole process would involve no 
more than gratuitous trouble to the capitalist. Thus the labor 
power produces more than its value. This surplus value is the 
evidence and measure of the exploitation of the laborer by 
his employer. 


Marx and the Jews 

Marx’s father Heinrich, whose original name was Hirschel ha- 
Levi, was the son of a rabbi and the descendant of talmudic 
scholars for many generations. Hirschel’s brother was chief 
rabbi of Trier. Heinrich Marx married Henrietta Pressburg, 
who originated in Hungary and whose father became a rabbi 
in Nijmegen, Holland. Heinrich received a secular education, 
obtained a law degree, detached himself from his family and 
eventually also from his religion. Marx’s mother spoke Ger- 
man with a heavy Dutch accent and never learned to write a 
grammatical letter in German. Intellectually she had little in 
common with her husband and son. 

Karl Marx’s attitude to Jews and Judaism has been dis- 
cussed from different points of view, and therefore it is not 
surprising that it evolved into what was later described as 
“self-hatred,’ too. At the age of 15 he was solemnly confirmed 
and became deeply attached to Christianity and German cul- 
ture. Great influence on him was exercised by his future fa- 
ther-in-law, Baron Johann Ludwig von Westphalen, who was 
a neighbor of his family. But later his relations with other 
members of his wife’s aristocratic family became strained. For 
them he was a Jew, an atheist, a nonconformist, a man lack- 
ing in good manners. 

Marx's first essay in the Deutsch-Franzoesische Jahrbue- 
cher was entitled Zur Judenfrage (“About the Jewish Ques- 
tion”), in which he criticized Bruno Bauer's book on the topic. 
Bauer had insisted that the Jewish question was essentially a 
religious one, insoluble unless the Jews gave up their faith 
and joined the society of the state as atheists or non-Jews. Al- 
though Marx favored political emancipation of the Jews, he 
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used violent anti-Jewish language to present his view. Juda- 
ism for him was synonymous with the hated bourgeois capi- 
talism. “The chimerical nationality of the Jew is the national- 
ity of the merchant, of the moneyed man generally...” “What 
is the secular basis of Judaism? Practical need, self-interest. 
What is the worldly cult of the Jew? Huckstering. What is his 
worldly god? Money ... Out of its entrails bourgeois society 
continually creates Jews.... Emancipation from huckstering 
and from money, and consequently from practical, real Ju- 
daism, would be the self-emancipation of our era.” Marx’s 
essay is a striking evidence of his complete ignorance of Jew- 
ish history and culture, an ignorance surprising in light of 
his otherwise encyclopedic knowledge. Marx expressed his 
antagonism to Jews on a number of occasions: in his “Thesis 
on Feuerbach; in his articles for the New York Tribune, and 
in Das Kapital. In his private correspondence there are many 
derogatory references to Jews, who were for him the symbol 
of financial power and capitalist mentality, and also to Ferdi- 
nand Lassalle to whom he referred in his letters to Engels in 
typical antisemitic clichés. The only sympathetic account of 
Jews to emerge from Marx’s pen is that which described their 
life and tribulations in the city of Jerusalem (New York Tri- 
bune, April, 15, 1854). 

Compared with this point of view, which positions Marx 
in an antisemitic context, new research has emphasized the 
fact that he did not criticize Jews as Jews but as representa- 
tives of capitalism. These studies point to his closeness to other 
contemporary Jewish intellectuals like Moses Hess in Ueber 
das Geldwesen (1845). 

For six years Marx lived in London at 28 Dean Street, the 
house of a Jewish lace dealer. While on a holiday, he met the 
Jewish historian Heinrich *Graetz in Carlsbad and sent him 
his book on “The History of the Commune’ as a present. Two 
years prior to his death the wave of anti-Jewish pogroms oc- 
curred in Russia (1881) and the influx of Jewish immigrants 
into London began. But there is no evidence of Marx’s reaction 
to these events. His beloved daughter Eleanor, however, who 
acted as his secretary, considered herself Jewish, took interest 
in her ancestors, and had a warm appreciation for the Jewish 
workers in the East End of London. (She committed suicide in 
1898 after an unhappy marriage to Edward Aveling.) 

Marx’s Jewish origin became a catalyst of anti-Jewish 
emotions. Already his rival in the First International, the Rus- 
sian anarchist Michael *Bakunin did not refrain from anti- 
Jewish outbursts while attacking Marx. Later it served right- 
wing propagandists, particularly the fascist and Nazi regimes 
of the 1930s and 1940s, as a means to spice their anti-social- 
ism with outright violent antisemitism. They used the term 
“Marxism” as denoting a sinister, worldwide “Jewish” plot 
against their national interests. In the Soviet Union, where 
Marxism-Leninism became the obligatory ideology, Marx’s 
Jewish origin was generally mentioned in research works 
and encyclopedias until the 1940s, but from the later 1940s, 
when *Stalin’s policy became anti-Jewish, it has been studi- 
ously concealed. 
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Collected Editions 

The Marx-Engels (later the Marx-Engels-Lenin, and still later 
Marx-Engels-Lenin-Stalin) Institute in Moscow started in 
1927 the publication of an academic edition of the collected 
works of Marx and Engels. In 1935 the publication was inter- 
rupted. There appeared the following: Marx-Engels, Historisch- 
kritische Gesamtausgabe; Werke, Schriften, Briefe first part: 
Saemtliche Werke und Schriften mit Ausnahme des “Kapital” 
(7 vols., 1927-35); third part: Der Briefwechsel zwischen Marx 
und Engels (4 vols., 1929-31). The volumes published thus far 
include the writings of Marx and Engels up to 1848 and all the 
known correspondence between Marx and Engels, 1844-83. 
The early volumes were edited under the direction of D. Ry- 
azanov. An earlier collection is Franz Mehring’s edition, Aus 
dem literarischen Nachlass von Karl Marx, Friedrich Engels 
und Ferdinand Lassalle (4 vols., 1902). D. Ryazanov edited the 
Gesammelte Schriften von Karl Marx und Friedrich Engels 1852 
bis 1862 (2™4 ed., 1920). For a bibliography of Marx’s works, 
see Ernst Drahn, Marx-Bibliographie (2™4 ed., 1923). Reliable 
and good selective bibliographies on Marx, Engels, and cog- 
nate subjects are found in Donald Drew Egbert and Stow Per- 
sons (eds.), Socialism and American Life (vol. 2, 1952, pp. 34 ff. 
and passim). After World War 11 a new edition of Karl Marx’ 
and Friedrich Engels’ works, Werke (ed. by the Institute of 
Marxismus-Leninismus beim zk der sED), was published 
in the German Democratic Republic in 39 volumes and one 
supplementary volume in two parts and two index-volumes 
from 1956 until 1971 (abbrev. MEW). Another similar new edi- 
tion of Karl Marx’ and Friedrich Engels’ works was begun in 
1975 as Gesamtausgabe (ed. by Institut fuer Marxismus-Le- 
ninismus beim zK der Kpdsu and the Institut fuer Marxis- 
mus-Leninismus beim zk der sED), and continued, after the 
fall of the Communist regime in Russia and East Germany, 
by the International Marx-Engels Foundation in Amsterdam 
(Abbrev. MEGA’). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: F, Mehring, Karl Marx: The Story of His Life 
(1936, repr. 1951), incl. bibl.; K. Korsch, Karl Marx (Eng., 1963), incl. 
bibl.; L. Schwarzschild, The Red Prussian: The Life and Legend of Karl 
Marx (1948); I. Berlin, Karl Marx: His Life and Environment (1963”), 
incl. bibl.; C. Tsuzuki, The Life of Eleanor Marx (1967); J. Lachs, Marx- 
ist Philosophy: A Bibliographical Guide (1967); R. Payne, Marx: A Biog- 
raphy (1968), incl. bibl.; M. Rubel, in: 18s, 10 (1968), 34-40 incl. bibl. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Th. Bottomore (ed.), A Dictionary of Marxist 
Thought (1991); E. Balibar, The Philosophy of Marx (1995); M. Heinrich, 
Die Wissenschaft vom Wert. Die Marxsche Kritik der politischen Oko- 
nomie zwischen wissenschaftlicher Revolution und klassischer Tradition 
(new edition, 1999); J. Derrida, Marx Gespenster (2004). ON MARX 
AND THE JEWISH QUESTION: G. Mayer, Der Jude in Karl Marx [1918], 
in: idem, Aus der Welt des Sozialismus. Kleine historische Aufsdtze 
(1927); E. Silberner, Ha-Sozyalizm ha-Maaravi u-Sheelat ha-Yehudim, 
pt. 2 (1955), 133-64, 448-51, includes detailed bibliography; idem, in: 
HJ, 9 no. 1 (1949), 3-52. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: idem, Sozialisten zur 
Judenfrage. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Sozialismus vom Anfang des 
19. Jahrhunderts bis 1914 (1962); H. Hirsch, “The Ugly Marx: Analysis 
of an ‘Outspoken Anti-semite,” in: The Philosophical Forum, 3:2-4 
(1978), 150-162; J. Carlebach, Karl Marx and the Radical Critique of 
Judaism (1978); Z. Rosen, Moses Hess und Karl Marx. Ein Beitrag zur 
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Entstehung der Marxschen Theorie (1983); J. Peled, “From Theology 
to Sociology. Bruno Bauer and Karl Marx on the Question of Jewish 
Emancipation, in: History of Political Thought, 13:3 (1992), 463-85; D. 
Leopold, “The Hegelian Antisemitism of Bruno Bauer,’ in: History of 
European Ideas, 25 (1999), 179-206; M. Tomba, “La questione ebraica: 
il problema dell'universalismo politico” in: M. Tomba (ed.), B. Bauer 
und K. Marx, La questione ebraica (2004), 9-45. 


[Schneier Zalman Levenberg / Lars Lambrecht (2™4 ed.)] 


MARX BROTHERS, U.S. theatrical comedy team. Zany 
and irreverent, their wild and impromptu humor appealed 
to lowbrows and intellectuals alike. Originally, there were 
five Marx Brothers. All were part of a vaudeville act called 
“Six Musical Mascots” (their mother, Minnie, a sister of the 
vaudeville actor Al *Shean, was the sixth). The brothers, 
all born in New York, were CHICO (LEONARD, 1891-1961), 
HARPO (ADOLPH, later ARTHUR, 1893-1964), GUMMO (MIL- 
TON, 1894-1977), GROUCHO (JULIUS, 1895-1977), and ZEPPO 
(HERBERT, 1901-1979). When their mother left the act, they 
became “The Nightingales” and played in vaudeville as sing- 
ers and comedians until they reached the Palace Theater in 
New York in 1918. They made their Broadway debut in 1924 
in a revue called I'll Say She Is. By that time, the brothers had 
developed a distinct comic style. cu1co donned a pointed 
hat over a deadpan face and affected an Italian accent. He 
was also an accomplished piano player, and he frequently 
broke the comedy with a turn at the keyboard. HARPO, with 
a battered hat over a frizzled wig of blond curls, never spoke 
during the act. He used two means to communicate - a bulb 
horn on stage and a romantic harp. He played the harp at 
concerts as well as in films. GROUCHO, wearing a swallowtail 
coat, chewing a long cigar and wearing a large black mous- 
tache, was master of the insult. After the brothers’ film career 
had ended, Groucho confirmed his reputation as a wit as 
the master of ceremonies on a Tv weekly quiz show. ZEPPO, 
the straight man of the team in the movies, left the act in 
the early 1930s, and became a successful theatrical agent. 
GUMMO, who was in the act only briefly, also became a suc- 
cessful agent. Their succession of stage and film comedies — 
such as The Cocoanuts (1929); Animal Crackers (1930); Horse- 
feathers (1932); Duck Soup (1933); A Night at the Opera (1935); 
and A Night in Casablanca (1946) - were considered cinema 
classics which continued to attract audiences on their many 
replays. Harpo’s autobiography, Harpo Speaks, appeared in 
1961. Groucho wrote Groucho and Me (1959), an autobiogra- 
phy, and Memoirs of a Mangy Lover (1963). His prolific and 
unconventional correspondence was published as The Groucho 
Letters in 1967. The Library of Congress asked him for the let- 
ters and papers, which included the manuscripts of his books. 
In one celebrated letter, he wrote Gov. William Scranton of 
Pennsylvania in 1964 to tell him he had heard him mispro- 
nounce a Yiddish term. “If you are going to campaign in Jew- 
ish neighborhoods,’ Groucho counseled, “rhyme mish-mash 
with slosh.” 

The comedy world of Groucho, Chico, and Harpo was 
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wildly chaotic, grounded in slapstick farce, lowbrow vaudeville 
corn, free-spirited anarchy, and assaults on the myths and vir- 
tues of middle-class America. Groucho was larger and more 
antic than life. His humor was based on the improbable, the 
unexpected, the outrageous. Animal Crackers gave Groucho 
his most celebrated character, Capt. Jeffrey T. Spaulding, a 
bumbling African explorer (“My name is Captain Spaulding, 
the African explorer,’ Groucho sang, “did someone call me 
schnorrer?”). Groucho was a master of the ad lib and refused 
to follow the scripts of his plays and movies, although some of 
them were turned out by such masters of comedy as George 
S. *Kaufman and S.J. *Perelman. Groucho supplemented his 
meager formal education by reading omnivorously. For some 
years he carried on a correspondence with the poet T:S. Eliot, 
and in 1965 he was invited to speak at a memorial for Eliot. 
Typically, he used the occasion to say something outrageous: 
“Apparently Mr. Eliot was a great admirer of mine - and I 
don't blame him.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Eyles, The Marx Brothers (1966); K.S. 


Crichton, The Marx Brothers (1951); O. Levant, A Smattering of Igno- 
rance (1940, 19597), on Harpo Marx. 


[Stewart Kampel (274 ed.)] 


MARYAN (pseudonym of Pinchas Burstein; 1927-1977), U.S. 
painter. Born in Nowy-Sacz, Galicia, Poland, the artist was 
deported at the age of 12 to concentration camps, including 
Auschwitz. All of his family perished in the camps. Maryan 
survived but with one leg amputated. He spent three years 
in German displaced persons camps, working as a stage de- 
signer for detainee-organized Jewish drama groups. In 1948 
he immigrated to Israel, studying art for a short period at 
the New Bezalel School of Art, Jerusalem. In 1950, he trav- 
eled to Paris and attended the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, where 
he studied lithography. In Paris, he was briefly affiliated with 
the CoBra group, as well as the artists of the Ecole de Paris. 
Paris also exposed Maryan to the influence of such artists as 
Pierre Soulages, Victor Brauner, and Jean Dubuffet. Maryan 
relocated to New York in 1962, where he became a success- 
ful artist and illustrator. He attained American citizenship in 
1969, further changing his name from Maryan to Maryan S. 
Maryan. The artist’s unsettling compositions, what he termed 
“truth-paintings,” depict traumatized, ravaged, and distorted 
figures posed frontally in a shallow space, references in part to 
Maryan’s recollections of the Holocaust. In the 1950s, Maryan 
composed Jewish figures with prayer shawls and phylacter- 
ies. Later, these religious adornments are abstracted, contrib- 
uting to the striped bloated appendages characteristic of so 
much of Maryan’s mature compositions; they also recall the 
striped garb of concentration camp prisoners. Many of Mary- 
ar’s figures are bound, twisted, and penetrated, with mouths 
agape, genitals sometimes visible in a show of both exhibi- 
tionism and terrible vulnerability. His figures exude all man- 
ner of bodily fluids from every orifice, often in large, stylized 
drops. Beginning in the 1960s, Maryan titled his biomorphic 
figures “Personages” in reference to their theatrical aspects. 
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Many of these compositions reference the Holocaust directly: 
for example, his 1962 painting Personage depicts a mocking 
Nazi stormtrooper tinted a garish yellow. This figure mock- 
ingly challenges the viewer at some ominous game, suggested 
by the blood-red chess pieces positioned at the end of a tilt- 
ing table. The artist continued the motif of the Nazi soldier 
in many works in 1962-63, repeating an iconography of hat, 
armband, and repugnant facial features. Maryan’s “Person- 
ages” often bear some sort of insignia or suggestions of mili- 
tary authority. However, the artist unmoors these singular, 
isolated figures from any narrative content, mocking their 
authority, and depicting them as impotent and ridiculous. 
Maryan subverts the distinction between torturer and suf- 
ferer, master and servant, self and other, often combining 
these players into a single figure. Maryan made a film in 1975 
entitled Ecce Homo. In addition to stock images of famous 
persons ranging from Pope Pius x11 to Moshe Dayan and 
Jesus, the film featured a series of Maryan’s drawings, and 
the artist himself in various costumes relating his memories 
of the concentration camps. He illustrated Kafka’s The Trial 
in a 1953 edition, Golem (1959), and La Ménagerie Humaine 
(1961). In 1956, the French government commissioned him to 
design a tapestry for the Monument to the Unknown Jewish 
Martyr in Paris. His work influenced Philip Guston and Peter 
Saul. From 1949, Maryan had numerous solo shows in such 
cities as Jerusalem, Paris, Amsterdam, Munich, New York, 
and Chicago. His art is represented in museums around the 
world, including the Art Institute of Chicago; the Musée na- 
tional d@Art Moderne, Paris; Museum Moderner Kunst Stif- 
tung Ludwig Vien, Vienna; the Museum of Modern Art, 
New York; the National Museum of Modern Art, Washing- 
ton, D.c.; the Nationalgalerie, Staatliche Museen, Berlin; and 
the Tel Aviv Museum of Art. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Amishai-Maisels, Depiction and Interpre- 
tation: The Influence of the Holocaust on the Visual Arts (1993); Maryan 
(1927-1977): Personnages, from the Napoleon Series, Nov. 14—-Dec. 22, 
1990, Claude Bernard Gallery (1990); J.M. Wasilik, Maryan: Behold 
a Man and His Work (1996). 

[Nancy Buchwald (24 ed.)] 


MARYLAND, state on the E. coast of the U.S., one of the 13 
original states. A one-crop tobacco economy and the exis- 
tence of few major towns caused Jews, with rare exceptions, 
to avoid the colony during the first century and half after its 
establishment in 1634. David Fereira, a Jewish tobacco trader 
from New Amsterdam, appeared in Maryland as early as 
1657 and later the same year colonial records mention a Jew- 
ish physician, Jacob Lumbrozo, who was also engaged in 
trade. Lumbrozo, a colorful figure who was often in conflict 
with his neighbors, was arrested in 1658 for blasphemy after 
offending Christians colonists during a conversation about 
religion. He was released before trial, however, due to the 
proclamation of a general amnesty. After the 1740s, with 
the growth of commerce in the colony, individual Jews ap- 
peared in Annapolis, Fredericktown (now Frederick), and a 
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APPLEBAUM, LOUIS 


ties, and he was president of the Jewish Historical Society of 
Australia. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: W.D. Rubinstein, Australia 11, index. 
[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 


APPLEBAUM, LOUIS (1918-2000), composer and conduc- 
tor. Born in Toronto, Applebaum was a composer and con- 
ductor for the stage, radio, film, and television. He studied the 
piano with Boris Berlin, theory and composition with Healey 
Willan, Ernest MacMillan, and others. He was the musical di- 
rector of the Canadian National Film Board and produced 250 
film scores. In 1955 he established the Stratford Music Festival 
in Ontario, which he directed until 1960, and composed music 
for more than 50 productions. During the 1960s he was a mu- 
sical consultant for the national television network (cBc) and 
chair of the planning committee for the National Arts Centre, 
Ottawa. He also served as an executive director of the Ontario 
Arts Council (during the 1970s) and in 1980 became co-chair 
of the Federal Cultural Review Committee. His honors include 
the Canadian Centennial Medal (1967) and appointment to 
the Order of Canada (1995). Among his works are the ballet 
suite Dark of the Moon (1953); Suite of Miniature Dances (1953); 
Revival Meeting and Finale of “Barbara Allen” (1964); A Folio 
of Shakespearean Songs (1954-87); King Herod for choir (1958); 
‘The Last Words of David for cantor and choir (1980); and Two 
Nostalgic Yiddish Folk Songs for choir (1987). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online; W. Pitman, Louis Apple- 
baum: A Passion for Culture (2002). 
[Israela Stein (24 ed.)] 


APT (Heb. 08 7Y or DN), small town near Avignon, in south- 
ern France. Evidence of a Jewish community in Apt dates from 
a regulation of the second half of the 13" century prohibiting 
the sale to Christians of meat killed for Jews. In 1348, at the 
time of the *Black Death, many of the Jews were victims of 
an anti-Jewish riot. A synagogue existed there in 1416. The tax 
register of 1420 indicates that 15 Jewish families were then liv- 
ing in Apt, which was, apparently, fourth in order of impor- 
tance among the Jewish communities in *Provence. The Jewish 
quarter began near the present-day Place du Postel. Possibly 
a second one was situated beside the Bouquerie quarter. The 
Apt community is mentioned by the poet *Isaac b. Abraham 
ha-Gorni (end of the 13" century). Samuel b. Mordecai of Apt 
corresponded with Solomon b. Abraham Adret. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 37-38; Hildenfinger, in: 
REJ, 41 (1900), 65; E. Boze, Histoire d’Apt (1813), 156-7, 163ff., 219; 
E Sauve, Monographie... Apt (1903), 32-33; Schirmann, Sefarad, 2 
(1956), 476. 
[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


APTA, MEIR (1760?-1831), hasidic rabbi and kabbalist. He 
was born in Apta (now Opatow), Poland. Meir, a pupil of 
Isaac of Pinczow, served as rabbi in Stobnitsa at an early age, 
and later in Apta. He was a disciple of *Jacob Isaac ha-Hozeh 
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(“the seer”) of Lublin, and became his chief successor after 
his death. His views appear in Or la-Shamayim (1850). Meir’s 
doctrine was conservative and contains few innovations. Its 
main importance was his rejection of the teachings introduced 
by Jacob Isaac ha-Yehudi ha-Kadosh of *Przysucha and his 
school. In some respects Meir may be considered the proto- 
type of the hasidic traditionalist. He emphasized the central 
role of the *zaddik, and stressed the principles of piety, rever- 
ence, unostentatious performance of religious precepts, and 
comradely cohesion within the movement, which he regarded 
as the most important aspects of Hasidism. Meir was suc- 
ceeded by his son Phinehas (died 1837). Phinehas’ son, Isaac 
Menahem of Wolbrom, headed a large hasidic congregation; 
he was succeeded by his son, Alter Meir David (died 1911). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Mahler, Ha-Hasidut ve-ha-Haskalah 
(1961), index. 
[Adin Steinsaltz] 


APTER, DAVID ERNEST (1924- ), U.S. political scientist 
and expert on African political institutions. His book The Gold 
Coast in Transition (1955) received such wide acclaim that it 
has been reprinted several times as Ghana in Transition. Ap- 
ter’s later work on Uganda, The Political Kingdom in Uganda: 
A Study in Bureaucratic Nationalism (1961), considers the na- 
ture of secular nationalism in Africa. He constructed a general 
theory of modernization forecasting changes in the political 
systems in the African continent and the direction in which 
they were likely to move. 

Apter, who graduated from Princeton University in 1954, 
was one of the first American doctoral students to focus his 
research on the African independence movements; and un- 
der the Kennedy Administration, he was asked to head up the 
Peace Corps’ first program in Africa. He taught political sci- 
ence at Northwestern University (1955-57) and at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago (1957-61). In 1961 he was appointed professor 
of political science at the University of California at Berkeley, 
where he served as associate professor (1961-62) and acting 
director (1964-66) and then director of the Institute of Inter- 
national Studies (1966-67). A fellow of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, he joined the faculty of Yale University 
in 1969 and taught there until 2000. He served as director of 
the Division of Social Sciences (1978-82), chair of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology (1997-99), and chair of the Council on Af- 
rican Studies (1995-99). 

During his teaching career, Apter was honored with 
visiting appointments at major universities in France, Brit- 
ain, Holland, and Africa. As an international scholar, he also 
wrote about Latin America, Europe, China, and Japan. Many 
of his books have been reprinted numerous times and trans- 
lated into various languages. His prize-winning contributions 
to social and political theory include his seminal work The 
Politics of Modernization (1965), which set the agenda for an 
entire generation in the study of comparative democratization. 
Other books include Approaches to the Study of Moderniza- 
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few other towns, but a Jewish community with supporting 
institutions did not emerge until the period of the American 
Revolution, when Baltimore became one of the region's lead- 
ing ports and attracted several Jewish families. By 1825, there 
were about 150 Jews in the new state. Although Baltimore 
Jews like Solomon *Etting and Jacob *I. Cohen, Jr., achieved 
a degree of prominence in the larger, non-Jewish community, 
the state constitution barred them from holding public office 
unless they would submit to a Christian oath. This require- 
ment was finally removed with the passage of the 1826 “Jew 
Bill? which was championed by the non-Jewish legislator 
Thomas Kennedy. 

Between 1830 and 1870 over 10,000 Jews, primarily from 
Germany and other areas of Central Europe, settled in the 
state. Eastern European Jews began to trickle into Maryland 
during the 1850s and arrived in large numbers from the 1880s. 
While the vast majority of Jewish immigrants were drawn to 
Baltimore, Jews also settled in smaller towns as peddlers and 
merchants. In 1853, the first congregation outside Baltimore 
was established in Cumberland, an important trading and 
transportation center in the western part of the state. By the 
time mass immigration ended in the mid-1920s, there also 
existed congregations in Frederick, Hagerstown, Annapolis, 
Frostburg, Brunswick, and Salisbury. Statewide, the Jewish 
population reached about 40,000 in 1900 and grew to 65,000 
by the end of the immigrant period. 

In the years following World War 11, Jews entered more 
fully into the life of the general community and were among 
the state’s top officeholders. Marvin *Mandel, a Baltimore na- 
tive, served as governor from 1969 to 1979. This period was 
one of great demographic change, with more than 50,000 Jews 
from Washington, D.c., settling in the nearby Maryland sub- 
urbs of Montgomery and Prince Georges counties. By 1998, 
this region was home to 104,500 Jews and had come to rival 
Baltimore and its surroundings (Jewish population 94,500) 
as the state’s largest Jewish population center. Jews also in- 
creasingly established themselves in areas outside the Wash- 
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ington suburbs and Baltimore, with 10,000 residing in How- 
ard County, almost 2,000 in Annapolis, and more than 1,000 
in Frederick and in Harford County. Overall, the estimated 
Jewish population of Maryland in 2001 was 213,000 out of a 
total of 5,311,000. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.L. Goldstein, Traders and Transports: The 
Jews of Colonial Maryland (1993); K. Falk and A. Decter, eds., We Call 
This Place Home: Jews in Maryland’s Small Towns (2002); I.M. Fein, 
The Making of an American Jewish Community: The History of Balti- 
more Jewry from 1773 to 1920 (1971). 
[Eric L. Goldstein (2"4 ed.)] 


MARZOUK, MOSHE (1926-1955), *Cairo-born *Karaite Jew 
of Tunisian origin who was tried by a military court in Cairo 
on charges of spying for Israel and was executed on Jan. 31, 
1955. In 1954 three Jews were arrested in *Egypt and accused of 
setting fire to the usts Library in *Alexandria. Their arrest led 
to the discovery of a spy ring in Egypt and the imprisonment 
of ten other Jews, among whom were Marzouk and Samuel 
Azaar. Two of the prisoners managed to escape and the oth- 
ers were brought to trial on Dec. 10, 1954. According to the 
indictment, the accused had gathered information for Israel, 
carried out acts of sabotage, and spread false reports in Egypt 
designed to create public unrest. During the course of the trial, 
Max Bennet - described as the leader of the ring - commit- 
ted suicide, after which Marzouk became the chief suspect. It 
was alleged that he had organized the Cairo group, had been 
trained in Israel, and had arranged wireless transmissions 
to Israel. 

During his student days at the Cairo Medical School, 
Marzouk had become convinced that the future of all Egyp- 
tian Jews lay in their migration to Erez Israel. He dedicated 
his life to the realization of his Zionist ideals and, while work- 
ing as a doctor at the Jewish Hospital, organized the self-de- 
fense of the Cairo Jewish Quarter, helped to send young Jews 
to Israel, and, although he himself could have left, stayed at 
his post and worked for Israel. 

SAMUEL AZAAR (1929-1955), native of Alexandria of 
Turkish parentage, had been active in Zionist youth move- 
ments at an early age. A youth of great promise, he was 
awarded a scholarship that enabled him to study electronic 
engineering. Like Marzouk, he chose to stay in Egypt and 
carry out his mission. During the trial he was described as 
the head of the Alexandria group and was accused of oper- 
ating an underground workshop to manufacture sabotage 
devices. 

The trial of the ten defendants came to an end on Jan. 27, 
1955. Two were acquitted, six were sentenced to prison terms 
ranging from five years to life, and Marzouk and Azaar were 
sentenced to death. In Israel, “Kedoshei Kahir” (the Martyrs 
of Cairo) as they came to be known were honored and com- 
memorated in various ways. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.M. Sachar, From the Ends of the Earth: The 


Peoples of Israel (1964), 328-66. 
[Mordechai Shalev] 
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MASADA (Heb. 1737), Mezadah), Herod’s palatial fortress 
and the last stronghold during the Jewish War against Rome 
(66-73/74 C.E.). 


Geography 

Masada is situated on an isolated rock plateau on the east- 
ern fringe of the Judean Desert near the western shores of 
the Dead Sea, south of En Gedi. It is a mountain bloc that 
rose and was detached from the fault escarpment, surrounded 
at its base by two wadis. The rhomboid shaped rock is ap- 
proximately 1,950 ft. (600 m.) long and approximately 1,000 
ft. (300 m.) wide in its center. The plateau at its top rises 
1,475 ft. (450 m.) above the Dead Sea level. The site was close 
to two ancient routes: one that crossed the center of the 
Judean Desert leading to southern Moab and one that con- 
nected Edom, Moab, and the Arava Valley with En Gedi and 
Jerusalem. The remote location and natural defenses of Ma- 
sada made it an exceptional fortified site during the Second 
Temple period. The natural approaches are steep and ardu- 
ous and include the “snake path” mentioned by Josephus on 
the east, and approaches on the cliff’s northern and south- 
ern sides. 

The name Masada appears in Flavius Josephus’ writings 
in Greek transcription. It derives from the Hebrew and Ara- 
maic word mezad (“stronghold”). Masada is mentioned in a 
divorce deed and an ostracon (inscribed pottery sherd) that 
were uncovered in the Murabba‘at caves. 


Sources 

The only significant source of information about Masada is 
the writings of Flavius *Josephus (Ant., 14, 15; Wars, 1, 2, 4, 7). 
Josephus was the commander of Galilee during the First Jew- 
ish Revolt, who later surrendered to the Romans at *Jotapata 
(Yodfat). At the time of Masada’s siege he was in Rome, where 
he devoted himself to chronicling the history of the Jews and 
thereafter the occurrences of the revolt. He presumably based 
his narration upon the field commentaries of the Roman com- 
manders that were accessible to him. Masada is also briefly 
mentioned by Strabo (Geography 16, 2:44) and Pliny the El- 
der (Natural History 5:17, 73), which was the source for Solinus 
(third century c.z.?) and Martianus Capella (c. 400 C.E.). 


History 

Josephus provides us with two versions regarding the iden- 
tity of the founders of the fortress at Masada. In one passage 
he attributes the first construction to “ancient kings” (Wars, 
4:399). According to another passage, Masada was first for- 
tified by “Jonathan the High Priest” (Wars, 7:285). Scholars 
disagree as to the identity of this Jonathan — whether he was 
referring to the brother of Judah Maccabee (mid-second cen- 
tury B.c.E.) or Alexander *Yannai (103-76 B.C.E.), who was 
also called Jonathan. 

During an uprising against the house of Antipater, Ma- 
sada came under the rule of Felix in 42 B.c.£. It was *Herod 
who soon seized back control of the fortress (Ant., 14:296; 
Wars, 1:236-38). 
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In 40 B.c.£. Herod fled from Jerusalem to Masada with 
his family to escape from Mattathias Antigonus, who had been 
made king by the Parthians. He left his family, his brother Jo- 
seph, and 800 men there to defend it against a siege by An- 
tigonus (Ant., 14:361-2; Wars, 1:264, 267). According to Jose- 
phus the defenders almost died of thirst during the siege but 
were saved when a sudden rainstorm filled the creeks and 
pits on the summit of the rock. Herod, returning from a trip 
to Rome, raised the siege and carried his family off to safety 
(Ant., 14:390-91, 396, 400; Wars, 1:286-87, 292-94). Asa result: 
“Herod furnished this fortress as a refuge for himself, suspect- 
ing a twofold danger: peril on the one hand from the Jewish 
people, lest they should depose him and restore their former 
dynasty to power; the greater and more serious from Cleopa- 
tra, queen of Egypt” (Wars, 7:300). During his reign, Herod 
transformed Masada into a palatial fortress, providing it with 
luxurious palaces, bathhouses, well-stocked storerooms, cis- 
terns, all encircled with a casemate wall. 

Following the death of Herod in 4 B.c.£. the site was in 
the boundaries of Herod Archelaus’ kingdom. After his re- 
moval from power by the Romans and the annexations of 
Judea to the Roman Empire in 6 c.z. it can be assumed that 
a Roman garrison was probably stationed there until the out- 
break of the First Jewish Revolt in 66 c.z. Masada was cap- 
tured “by stratagem” in that year by a band of sicarii under 
the command of *Menahem son of Judah (Wars, 2:408, 433). 
This group was named after a curved dagger, the sica, which 
they carried. After Menahem was murdered in Jerusalem, his 
nephew, *Eleazar ben Jair, fled Jerusalem to Masada and be- 
came the commander of the rebel community on the moun- 
tain until its fall in 73/74 c.z. Masada became a place of refuge 
for a heterogeneous population, apparently including Sicarii, 
Essenes, and Samaritans. *Simeon bar Giora also stayed there 
for a time. The last of the rebels fled to Masada from Jeru- 
salem in 70 C.£. In 73/74 c.E. the Roman governor, Flavius 
Silva, marched against Masada. After a siege that lasted a few 
months, the Romans breached the wall of the fortress and set 
ablaze the inner wood and soil wall. When the hope of the 
rebels dwindled, Josephus put in Eleazar ben Jair’s mouth two 
speeches in which he persuaded his followers to take their own 
life rather than fall into the hands of the Romans. Josephus 
narrated these occurrences that ended in the mass suicide of 
960 men, women, and children and the burning of the build- 
ings and stores of food. The gloomy end of Masada was told 
by two women who together with five children survived by 
hiding in one of the cisterns. After Masada’s conquest, Silva 
left a garrison there. 

The Church Fathers note that during the Byzantine period 
a monastery was established in a place named “Marda,” which 
some scholars identify with Masada (Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita 
Euthymii 11; Johannnes Moschus, Pratum Spirituale 158). 


History of Exploration 
Masada was identified for the first time in 1838 by the Ameri- 
cans E. Robinson and E. Smith who viewed the rock which the 
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Arabs called al-Sabba through a telescope from En Gedi. The 
site was first visited in 1842 by the American missionary S.W. 
Wolcott and the British painter Tipping and next by members 
of an American naval expedition in 1848. Ten years later, F. de 
Saulcy drew the first plan of Masada. C. Warren in 1867 head- 
ing the “Survey of Western Palestine” climbed Masada from 
the east along the “snake path” and in 1875, C.R. Conder, on 
behalf of the survey, drew plans which were the most accurate 
up to that time. Sandel discovered the water system in 1905. 
The first detailed study of the Roman camps was made by A.V. 
Domaszewski and R.E. Bruennow in 1909. Others followed 
in the beginning of the 20" century, foremost among them, 
the German A. Schulten, who surveyed Masada for a month 
in 1932. Aerial photographs were the basis for the studies of 
C. Hawks (1929) and I.A. Richmond (1962). 

The major impetus for the extensive excavations of the 
site was provided by Israeli scholars, especially S. Guttman, 
who correctly traced the serpentine twistings of the “snake 
path” and with A. Alon studied Herod’s water system (1953). 
He also excavated and restored the walls of one of the Roman 
camps (Camp A). Large-scale Israeli surveys were conducted 
in 1955 (headed by M. Avi-Yonah, N. Avigad, Y. Aharoni, and 
S. Guttman) and again in 1956 (headed by Y. Aharoni and S. 
Guttman) which established the general outline of the build- 
ings and prepared new plans of the rock. Masada was mainly 
excavated between 1963 and 1965 by Y. Yadin with a large 
staff of archaeologists and thousands of volunteers from all 
parts of the world. Large percentages of the built-up area of 
the mountain were uncovered as well as probes in Camp F, 
and restoration of the buildings was carried out at the site si- 
multaneously. A small-scale excavation was conducted by E. 
Netzer in 1989. Excavations were resumed on top of Masada in 
1995 under the direction of E. Netzer and G. Stiebel on behalf 
of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. Several seasons were 
conducted between 1995 and 2000, focusing on the Northern 
Palace complex, the northwestern sector of the site, the Roman 
breach, the eastern section of the casemate wall, the Byzantine 
church, and water installations throughout the mountain. In 
1995, a Short season was conducted in Camp F and the Roman 
ramp under the direction of G. Forester, B. Arubas, H. Gold- 
fus, and J. Magness. 


Archaeology 

EARLY PERIODS. As in many Judean Desert sites, evidence 
of a Chalcolithic occupation (mid-fifth-fourth millennium 
B.C.E.) including botanical remains, textiles, mats, and pot- 
tery sherds were found in a small cave on the lower part of the 
southern cliff. Few sherds, but no architectural remains, were 
uncovered on the plateau from the Iron Age 11 (tenth-seventh 
centuries B.C.E.). 

The nature of the Hellenistic presence at Masada is still 
enigmatic. None of the buildings uncovered to date may be 
attributed to the pre-Herodian era but possibly two cisterns, 
located in the eastern sector and the southeast cliff. In addi- 
tion, merely one oil lamp derives from that period of time. 
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However, Josephus’ testimony concerning the identity of the 
founders of Masada need not necessarily be taken as contra- 
dictory, for it may be narrating sequential occurrences, as 
indeed emerges from the numismatic finds. The dozen Ptol- 
emaic coins from the third century B.c.£., mainly of Ptol- 
emy Il, appear to agree with the reference to “ancient kings” 
(Wars, 4:399) as the original builders, while the allusion to 
“Jonathan the High Priest” (Wars, 7:285), clearly a Hasmo- 
nean ruler, is supported by the discovery of four coins of John 
*Hyrcanus I (130-104 B.c.£.) and dozens of Alexander Yannai’s 
coins (103-76 B.C.E.). 


HERODIAN PERIOD. Two square enclosures, facing the out- 
let of the “snake pass,’ were noticed in aerial photographs. 
Although claimed to represent the camp of the pioneer force 
of the Roman army during the siege of 73/74 c.£., the larger 
enclosure of the two clearly antedates Camp c and appears to 
reflect indeed a chronological rather than technical stage. Be- 
ing a camp of an earlier episode it was seemingly erected dur- 
ing the siege that Mattathias Antigonus laid against Herod’s 
family and supporters in 40 B.C.E. 

The major construction period of Masada was under 
King Herod’s rule. Netzer demonstrated that the works were 
carried out in three chronological phases. During the first 
were built three small palaces, the core of the Western Pal- 
ace, a building in the upper terrace of the Northern Palace, 
and soldier barracks, all exhibiting a structure with a central 
courtyard, as well as three dovecotes (colombaria). The North- 
ern Palace complex, consisting of the public storerooms, the 
large bathhouse, and Northern Palace, the expansion of the 
Western Palace, and the water system were seemingly erected 
during the second phase, while the main feature to be con- 
structed in the third phase was a casemate wall (double wall 
divided into rooms) that enclosed the perimeter of the pla- 
teau. The stone for the constructions derives from two sources: 
the walls were built from the local dolomite stone which was 
cut in quarries on top of the mountain and in the huge water 
cisterns, whereas the more elaborate architectonic features, 
such as the pillar drums, capitols, and architrave’s parts, were 
shaped from non-local softer stone. A large group of iron 
chisels from that period was uncovered at the site. The ma- 
son markings, of Hebrew letters, visible on all pillar drums, 
indicate the origin of the stone cutters. 


The Northern Palace Complex. Herod constructed the most 
important buildings in the northern part of Masada - the 
highest point of the rock (“acropolis”). The Northern Palace 
was serviced by public storerooms, administrative buildings, 
and large bathhouse. 

The main entrance to the Northern Palace complex was 
through its south part, near Building no. vi11, which seem- 
ingly served as the “commandant’s residence.’ The excavations 
of Netzer and Stiebel revealed the varied features of the main 
entrance, the dominant building of which is a large hall that 
occupies the eastern part of the courtyard. It was originally 
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decorated with stucco reliefs and apparently served as a recep- 
tion hall for Masada’s visitors. Together with the “comman- 
dant’s headquarters,” west of the courtyard, this hall formed a 
lavish entrance, that made it possible to monitor the incom- 
ing goods and visitors. 


Northern Palace. Josephus gives a detailed account of a royal 
palace situated beneath the walls of the fortress. This pal- 
ace enjoyed improved climate conditions and commanded 
a magnificent view of the surroundings as far as En Gedi. It 
was built in three tiers, the upper containing the living quar- 
ters whereas the lower ones were designed for pleasure. The 
upper terrace is an extension of the narrow tip of the summit 
and contains a large semicircular balcony bounded by a dou- 
ble wall. A four-room building south of it with two rooms on 
each side of a court was apparently Herod's private abode. It 
is decorated by a typical Roman-style black and white mosaic 
floor in geometric designs. The walls and ceilings were deco- 
rated with frescoes. To the south a great white plastered wall 
separated the palace from the rest of Masada and left only a 
narrow passageway at its eastern end for a staircase. Columns 
had probably stood on the facade of the building and around 
the semicircular balcony. G. Forester showed that the plan of 
the upper terrace was directly influenced by villa Farnesina in 
Rome, which is attributed to Marcus Agrippa, Herod’s bene- 
factor and close friend in Rome. Descent to the lower tiers was 
through a flight of stairs, parts of which survived in the middle 
and lower terraces. The middle terrace, approximately 65 ft. 
(20 m.) beneath the upper one, contained two concentric cir- 
cular walls which served as a platform for a columned build- 
ing. A staircase on the west led to the upper level and on the 
east stood a large room with traces of frescoes; between them 
was a roofed colonnade, seemingly a library. This terrace was 
apparently designed for relaxation and a leisurely enjoyment 
of the view. The bottom terrace, approximately 50 ft. (15 m.) 
below the middle one, tapers to a narrow point; great sup- 
porting walls were built to form a raised, nearly square plat- 
form which was surrounded by low walls forming porticoes. 
Both the inner and exterior walls contained columns com- 
posed of sandstone drums plastered and fluted to resemble 
large monolithic columns. Frescoes on the lower part of the 
walls were painted to imitate stone and marble paneling. In 
the eastern corner of the terrace was a small bathhouse built 
in Roman style. 

One of the difficult aspects in the study of the past is to 
determine the exact time of transition. Herod represents such 
a case, for in his time Roman trends diffused into the domi- 
nant Hellenistic style. Hence, the upper terrace of the North- 
ern Palace was built in Roman style, while the middle terrace 
is completely Hellenistic in nature. The lower terrace was fur- 
nished with a Roman-style small bathhouse. 


Bathhouse. South of the Northern Palace was a large bath- 
house with four rooms and a court built in traditional Roman 
style. The bather would enter the dressing room (apodyte- 
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rium), from which one could have enjoyed the tepid room 
(tepidarium), hot room (caldarium), and cold room-stepped 
pool (frigidarium). 

The floors of all rooms, except the last, were decorated 
by mosaic floors which were later replaced by pink and black 
triangular tiles (opus sectile), while the walls were decorated by 
frescoes. A Greek inscription praising the tyche was found on 
the walls of the dressing room. This room underwent changes 
during the revolt when an immersion pool and a bench made 
from dismantled pillar drums were constructed there. The 
largest room, the hot room, was heated through a hypocaust 
system beneath it and its floor stood on about 200 tiny col- 
umns, mostly made of bricks. A furnace drove hot air which 
heated the floor and the double walls that were furnished with 
clay pipes. Hot water flowed into a bathtub and quartz foun- 
tain set in the room’s niches. 

The bathhouse was used by the rebels and a charcoal graf- 
fiti of the Legio x Fretensis indicates the presence of the con- 
quering Roman soldiers. 


Storerooms. Under the northeastern corner of the synagogue 
building, Netzer and Stiebel uncovered, in 1995, a storage 
cave from the early days of King Herod’s reign. Sixteen stor- 
age jars were found in situ, alongside wine amphoras. The cave 
appears to antedate the construction of the large storeroom 
complex. It was presumably destroyed in the severe earth- 
quake of 31 B.c.E., the damage of which is discernible at 
Qumran. 

During the second construction phase public storerooms 
were built east and south of the bathhouse. The long and nar- 
row rooms were designed to hold food, liquids, and weapons: 
“For here had been stored a mass of corn, amply sufficient to 
last for years, abundance of wine and oil, besides every variety 
of pulse and piles of dates” (Wars, 7:296). The discerning taste 
was evident in the contents of the storerooms, which included 
a uniquely large number of inscription-bearing vessels (tituli 
picti). Among the inscribed jars was a group noting a ship- 
ment of wine to Herod, King of Judea, in 19 B.c.£. (the year 
of the consul C. Sentius Saturninus), from southern Italy by 
a supplier named Lucius Lanius. Indeed, Josephus mentions 
that Herod had a special wine servant. In a manner appropri- 
ate to a gourmet like Herod, one inscribed vessel was found 
to exhibit the name of the celebrated fish sauce garum - a 
product of southern Spain. Fish bones from this delicacy were 
found adhering to the inner face of this vessel. Following the 
Roman custom, the king ended his banquets with apples im- 
ported from Cuma, Italy. 

It seems that valuable goods, like jars containing balsam, 
or weapons and raw materials sufficient to equip 10,000 war- 
riors, were stored in a group of three storerooms that is situ- 
ated in the southwest wing of the Northern Palace complex. 
The entrance to these storerooms was monitored by a guard 
room. Weapons from Herod’s time were found at Masada, 
most notably a sheathed gladius Hispaniensis (Spanish sword) 
and several groups of dozens of spare armor scales. 
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Near these storerooms was located the service entrance 
to the Northern complex. Interestingly, the expedition of 
Netzer and Stiebel excavated courtyard 174, under the floor 
of which two early phases corresponding to the first and sec- 
ond Herodian building phases were uncovered. It is the first 
time that stratified material in sealed archaeological contexts 
from Herod’s time was found. 


Western Palace. On the western side of Masada Herod erected 
the Western Palace complex. Covering an area of nearly 37,500 
sq. ft. (4,000 sq. m.) it is the largest building found on the site. 
Yadin attributed ceremonial functions to this Palace, a notion 
rejected by Netzer, who assigned this function to the North- 
ern Palace. The Western Palace was a self-sufficient unit and 
consisted of four wings: official wing (“the core”), storeroom 
wing, service wing, and administrative wing. 

The official wing was built around a large central court 
with a large reception hall leading into a room interpreted by 
Yadin as the throne room. This notion is based on four de- 
pressions in the plastered floor in which the legs of the cano- 
pied throne may have been set. In the hall was a magnificent, 
richly colored mosaic pavement with circles and border or- 
naments of plant and geometric designs. Recently a charcoal 
“blueprint” of this mosaic was found on a nearby plastered 
wall. This wing also contained service rooms as well as bath- 
rooms with tubs, a steeped cold water pool, and other instal- 
lations, all paved with mosaics. During the period of the re- 
volt, parts of the Palace were clearly used for public functions 
by the rebels’ community, such as a storeroom, bakery, and 
smithies (see below). 


Water System. One of the most impressive engineering proj- 
ects at Masada is the water system Herod constructed to ensure 
an adequate supply of water. The system included dams that 
diverted floodwater of the two wadis, west of Masada, into two 
plastered channels that fed a dozen large cisterns. The cisterns 
were hewn on two parallel levels into the rocky slope. Each cis- 
tern had a capacity of up to 140,000 cu. ft. (4,000 cu. m.) and 
together could hold about 1,400,000 cu. ft. (40,000 cu. m.). 
The cisterns are mostly square in shape and have two openings, 
one leading from the aqueduct and a second, higher one con- 
nected with an inner staircase for drawing out water. Pack ani- 
mals then bore the water up to the cisterns on the mountain- 
top. The pass leading from the upper level of the cisterns ended 
in a gate just south of the Northern Palace (“water gate”). An- 
other pass led from the lower level to the “snake pass.” 


Casemate Wall. Towards the end of his reign, Herod en- 
closed the entire summit of Masada, except for the northern 
tip, with a casemate wall (a double wall with the inner space 
divided into rooms). Its circumference measures about 1,530 
yards (1,400 m.) which corresponds exactly with the 7 stadia 
of Josephus’ description. About 70 rooms, 30 towers, and four 
gates were found in the wall. The gates consisted of a square 
room with two entrances, benches along the walls, stone slab 
pavements, and “masonry-style” stucco decoration. They in- 
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clude the “snake path” gate in the northeast; the western gate 
in the middle of the western wall, the location in which the 
Byzantine gate was later erected; the southern (“cistern”) gate 
which led to a group of cisterns; and the northern (“water”) 
gate near the bathhouse which served mainly for bringing wa- 
ter from the upper row of cisterns and was probably also the 
gate for the northern part of Masada. 

From the period when the Roman garrison was stationed 
at Masada between the time of Herod and the Jewish War hun- 
dreds of coins were found from the reigns of Herod Archelaus, 
Agrippa 1, and all Roman procurators. 


Period of the Revolt (66-73/74 C.E.) 

The site of Masada appears to be a microcosm of the material 
culture of Second Temple Judea and even beyond. The many 
finds from this brief eight/seven-year period throw much light 
on the character of the rebels, their way of life at Masada, and 
the end of the Jewish War. The rebels made use of the casemate 
wall’s rooms for dwelling. They divided the rooms into small 
units and erected clusters of shacks constructed of mud and 
small stones adjoining the wall and other buildings. Cooking 
stoves and niches for the cupboards were built into the wall. 
In rooms which had not been burned remains of their daily 
life were strewn on the floors: clothing, leather, baskets, glass, 
stone and bronze objects, etc. Piles of charcoal with remnants 
of personal belongings indicate that they had collected all their 
possessions at the end and had set fire to them. Hundreds of 
coins and several scroll fragments were found in the rooms. 
The towers on the wall seemingly served mainly as public 
rooms or workshops. One of the workshops in the western 
casemate wall (L. 1276) was identified as a tannery. However, 
ecological considerations and the nature of the plastered in- 
stallations and cross beams discovered there indicate this 
tower had been transformed into a laundry. 

The Herodian palaces were not used for dwellings but 
rather functioned as command posts, public buildings, etc. 
Their decorative architectural parts were dismantled for build- 
ing materials and furniture: floors, roofs, columns, tables, etc. 
A prominent place was given to the Western Palace. The big- 
gest storeroom at Masada (L. 502) was used for storing food. 
When excavated, lines of vessels were found, each of which 
was marked by an ostracon declaring the purity or impurity of 
the line. Next to this storeroom was located the central bak- 
ery of Masada (L. 493). A huge oven (furnus, 8311D) with two 
grinding posts on each side of the door was uncovered. This 
domed oven, 3 m. in diameter, was capable of producing hun- 
dreds of loaves of bread, the distribution of which was seem- 
ingly done in a centralized manner in the nearby courtyard 
(L. 401), where many receipts mentioning bread were found. 
These ostraca instruct that on day x was the handing over 
of y amount of loaves to z, the head of an extended family 
or group of people, who was always a male, manifesting the 
patriarchal atmosphere of the period. Two smiths, in which 
iron trilobite arrowheads were forged, are reported from the 
Western Palace as well. 
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MATERIAL CULTURE. ‘The historical narration of Josephus 
and even more the archaeological finds indicate that the com- 
munity of the rebels was in fact rather heterogeneous and dy- 
namic in nature. 


Coins. Numerous coins struck during the Jewish War (66-70 
C.E.) were found both in large hoards (of 350, 200, and 100 
coins) and in small numbers. Mostly ordinary bronze coins, 
they also include 37 silver shekels and 35 half-shekels repre- 
senting all the years of the war and including the rare Year 
Five. This was the first discovery of shekels in a dated archae- 
ological stratum. 


Epigraphy. Outside Qumran, the site of Masada yielded the 
largest collection of epigraphic finds in Israel. The collection 
consists of several hundreds of Hebrew- and Aramaic-in- 
scribed ostraca and 14 parchment documents and one papy- 
rus in Paleo-Hebrew characters. 


Ostraca. More than 700 ostraca were found, mostly written 
in Hebrew or Aramaic. Since they can be dated exactly be- 
tween 66 and 73/74 c.£. they are of great paleographic value 
and they also shed much light on the organization of life at 
Masada and the national and religious character of the defend- 
ers who scrupulously observed the ritual laws. About half of 
them were found near the storerooms. These bore single or 
several letters in Hebrew and may have been connected with 
the rebels’ community rationing system during the siege. 
Others indicate tithes and names on others may be those of 
priests or levites. 


Scrolls. Parts of 14 biblical, apocryphal, and sectarian scrolls 
found at Masada are the first scrolls discovered outside of 
caves in a dated archaeological stratum. The biblical scrolls 
are mostly identical with the Masoretic Text but some show 
slight variations. These include parts of the books of Psalms, 
Genesis, Leviticus, Deuteronomy, and Ezekiel. Apocryphal 
scrolls include part of the original Hebrew text of the Wis- 
dom of Ben Sira 39-44, dated to the first century B.c.E., and 
several lines of the Book of Jubilees. 

A fragment of a sectarian scroll of the Songs of Sabbath 
Service is identical with a scroll found at Qumran. Other small 
fragments exhibit phrases that appear to be sectarian in nature. 
It is important for dating the Dead Sea Scrolls and because it 
indicates that members of the Dead Sea Sect (apparently Es- 
senes) took part in the Jewish War. 

This applies also to a papyrus scroll noting in Paleo-He- 
brew script the idiom “Har Gerizim” (Mount Gerizim), which 
is the holy mountain of the Samaritans, the location of their 
temple. This indicates the presence of Samaritans amongst the 
rebels’ community at Masada. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE. Mikvaot (Ritual Baths). Masada was the 
first site in which ritual immersion pools (mikvaot) were rec- 
ognized as such, an installation that came ever since to be a 
fossile directeur of Jewish settlements. The plastered, com- 
monly stepped, pool had a source for rainwater that flowed 
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directly into it. A relatively large number of mikvaot was un- 
covered at Masada. Two were constructed in the southeastern 
sector of the casemate wall (L. 1197, 1162), one in the North- 
ern Palace complex’s administrative wing (L. 151), and near 
the synagogue (L. 1301). Another mikveh was documented 
in a cave in the southern cliff (L. 2006/1), in small palace x1 
(L. 601), and near the middle terrace of the Northern Palace 
(L. 67). To this group we may add two plastered pools, from 
the time of the revolt, that were built in the Large Bathhouse 
(L. 105, 104). It was suggested that during the revolt the stepped 
pools were in the frigidaria of the lower terrace of the North- 
ern Palace (L. 8), in the Large Bathhouse (L. 107), and in the 
Western Palace (L. 546), and in the courtyard of the Large 
Bathhouse (L. 103, 112). 

A unique public mikveh, with a dressing room, in the 
walls of which locker-like niches were used for the depositing 
of the bathers’ clothes (L. 625), was excavated near Building 
x1. The mikveh that was constructed during the time of the 
revolt differs from any other example at Masada and is much 
akin to the examples uncovered at Qumran. 


‘The “Essenes’ Quarter.” Interestingly, the entrance of this im- 
mersion complex turns towards Building x111. The closest 
structure, situated in the northern annex of Building xx1, isa 
hall built in the time of the revolt (L. 809). This is an elongated 
hall with a bench extending along three sides of the wall anda 
low bench along its axis. The excavators named it bet midrash 
(religious school). However, its features appear to concur well 
with the “dining hall” at Qumran, a structure that according 
to the accounts of Pliny the Elder and Josephus was used by 
the Essenes for ritual activity. Hence it may be proposed to 
identify this area as the “quarter of the Essenes” at Masada, 
the presence of which is further attested in the characteristic 
sectarian documents that were found at the site. 


Synagogue. A rectangular building located in the northwest- 
ern sector of the casemate wall was seemingly used as a stable 
in the first half of the first century c.z. During the time of the 
revolt its plan was transformed into a large hall with two rows 
of columns in the center and a back service room. A series of 
four peripheral tiers of plastered benches were built along the 
walls. The building was identified by Yadin as a synagogue. 
Examples from that period of time are known from Hero- 
dium and more decidedly at Gamala. This identification was 
further supported by the discovery of parts of two biblical 
scrolls, Ezekiel and Deuteronomy, buried in pits dug into the 
floor of the back room (possibly a genizah; a ritual deposition 
of religious documents). An ostracon inscribed maaser kohen 
(“priest's tithe”) was uncovered in the main hall. 


Human Remains. Twenty-five skeletons of men, women, and 
children were found thrown in a heap in a small cave on the 
southern cliff. Although the skulls were reported by Yadin to 
be of the type found in the Bar Kokhba caves in Nahal Hever, 
the fact that pig bones were found with the skeletal remains 
may suggest according to Zias that they belong to the Roman 
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soldiers killed in 66 c.£. Skeletal remains of three individu- 
als were uncovered in the lower terrace, including a woman’s 
scalp and braids and leather sandals. They were claimed by 
Yadin to represent a rebels’ family. However, the condition of 
the three skeletons and the fact that many protein-rich bones 
are missing may indicate that the bodies were dragged there 
by hyenas. 


THE ROMAN SIEGE. Despite the fact that Masada was the last 
rebel stronghold in Judea, it seems that the Roman consider- 
ations for commencing the Masada campaign, three years af- 
ter the triumphant parade celebrating the victory over Judea 
took place in Rome, were not security but rather financial 
gain. The rebels’ presence at Masada, which formed a base for 
raids, endangered a highly profitable resource - the balsam 
plantations of En Gedi. According to Pliny the Elder within 
five years of the suppression of the revolt, a staggering sum 
of 800,000 sesterces was obtained from the perfume trade 
in Judea. Indeed, the balsam trade is mentioned in two Latin 
military documents from Masada. 

The Roman siege system at Masada appears to be one of 
the most complete and best preserved in the Roman world. Un- 
der the command of Flavius Silva a Roman force of 7,000-8,000 
soldiers deployed around Masada in eight camps. The fortress 
was surrounded with a 2.17 mi. (3.5 km.) long siege wall (cir- 
cumvallation), the flat eastern sector of which was fortified by 
towers to prevent the nearly 1,000 rebels from escaping and 
attacking the Roman force. All of the architectural elements 
of this system were of dry-constructed fieldstone. Taking into 
consideration the historical information concerning the length 
of the siege works at Jerusalem and the calculations of the 
working capacities of trained soldiers it seems that the con- 
struction of the camps and siege wall at Masada did not exceed 
a period of two weeks. The Roman military body consisted of 
the Legion x Fretensis and six auxiliary units. The legionar- 
ies were garrisoned in the two large camps, one in the east (B) 
and one in the northwest (F) which served as Silva Flavius’ 
headquarters. A rare pay record of a legionary cavalryman, 
one Gaius Messius, was uncovered at Masada. The six small 
camps were located at strategic points around the base of the 
mountain commanding the ascents and possible escape routes. 
Camp H, which was built south of the fortress on higher eleva- 
tion, allowed the Romans to observe part of Masada’s summit. 
Communication was ensured by a trail that climbed the fault 
escarpment and connected all camps. Surveys, aerial photo- 
graphs, and excavations of the camps indicate that the soldiers 
were housed in leather tents which were pitched over low walls 
and secured by iron pegs. In many of the contubrenia (eight- 
man tents) a raised bench was found along their walls. Small 
hearths, for cooking, were built in front of the tent units. Three 
larger ovens, which were presumably intended for bread bak- 
ing, were found west of Camp F. Water was apparently brought 
in from the oasis of En Gedi by Jewish captives. 

Roman military attention focused on a narrow section of 
the west wall of the fortress. The main undertaking was to pro- 
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vide the platform for the effective operation of the battering 
ram against Masada’ wall. For this end an assault ramp (ag- 
ger) was erected. Hewn from the nearby white spur, a mass of 
earth and stones that was stabilized by tamarisk and date-palm 
branches was laid on the natural spur of the western slope. A 
stone platform paved the head of the ramp in order to allow 
the 60-foot siege tower to be raised. The siege engines were 
most likely constructed in a secured courtyard (“bauplatz”) 
located west of the ramp. Roth's work suggests that the com- 
pletion of the entire siege works at Masada would have been 
achieved in a matter of two months. 

During the excavations of Netzer and Stiebel’s expedition 
four rooms of the Western casemate wall were excavated for 
the first time. The section directly above the ramp is entirely 
missing, in all likelihood being breached by the action of the 
battering ram. According to Josephus the rebels built an inner 
wall made up of wooden beams and soil. Mapping the burn 
pattern of the buildings at Masada, E. Netzer proposed that 
the lack of conflagration signs in many of the structures was 
the result of an intentional dismantling of the ceilings for the 
purpose of the inner wall’s construction. Ballista balls shot 
from torsion artillery machines, arrowheads, and slingshots 
were found in the breach’s immediate environs, testimony to 
the battle that raged there. The defenders’ return fire included 
slingshots, arrows, and large rolling stones. This was seem- 
ingly the purpose of the scavenged wagon’s wooden wheel 
that was found on the floor of the adjacent tower. There were 
apparently few casualties on the Roman side. A unique Latin 
medical care manual details the treatment of wounded and 
sick Roman soldiers. One typical burial of a Roman soldier, 
consisting of a cooking pot that contained cremated human 
remains, was found west of Masada. 


‘The Mass Suicide. According to Josephus, when the Romans 
penetrated the fortress, they came face to face with the multi- 
tude of nearly 1,000 dead rebels. Apparently, this act of suicide 
was honored by the conquerors. The discovery of a group of 
ostraca near the Large Bathhouse, each inscribed with a sin- 
gle name and all written by the same person, including the 
name “ben Jair” (son of Yair), led Yadin to the conclusion that 
these were the lots described by Josephus. According to his 
account the last ten survivors at Masada drew lots to choose 
who would kill the other nine and then himself. It should be 
noted that over 200 ostraca were also found in this location, 
and they all seem to be more likely part of the administrative 
organization of the rebels (tags or coupons) rather than the 
actual “lots.” This notion is seemingly strengthened by the re- 
cent discovery of an ostracon bearing one of the names that 
appears in the “lot” group by Netzer and Stiebel. Nonetheless, 
the association of the “ben Jair” tag with the commander of 
the rebel community seems to be very likely. 


The Aftermath. After the fall of Masada a Roman garrison 
cleared the site; scattered remains of this activity were found 
on top of Masada. This garrison erected a small camp within 
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the boundaries of Camp F, in which it was stationed for several 
decades (F2). The latest coin that was uncovered at the site is 
a silver coin from Trajan’s days dating from 112 C.E. 


Byzantine Period 

Following the abandonment of the site in the early second 
century C.E. Masada remained uninhabited for a few centu- 
ries. During the fifth century c.z. a monastery (laura) was 
founded at Masada, after a series of earthquakes had caused 
considerable damage to many of the buildings. Some of the 
scholars identify this monastery with a site named Marda (lit. 
“fortress”), noted by the Church Fathers. The group of her- 
mits erected a small church with mosaic pavements of which 
little remains aside from a rich colored floor in a side room 
with medallions containing representations of a basket with a 
cross, fruits, and vegetal designs. These mosaics were locally 
manufactured. Remnants of this production were discovered 
near Building x11 at the center of Masada. Fragments of the 
church's marble screen and window glass were uncovered in 
and near the building. West of the church was a refectory and 
kitchen. These last occupants of Masada dwelt in small stone 
cells scattered over the summit and in caves. With the rise of 
Islam in the seventh century c.£. this settlement apparently 
ceased to exist. 


Modern Era 

In many respects the perception of the episode of Masada by 
Israeli society, throughout the 20‘ century, mirrors the his- 
tory of the state. The Hebrew translation in 1923 of The War of 
the Jews by Josephus, as well as the poem “Masada” by Lam- 
dan published in 1927, brought Masada closer to the hearts 
of the young people in the country’s Jewish community. S. 
Guttman, who led numerous trips to the mountain, was par- 
ticularly instrumental in transforming Masada into a symbol 
of defiant resistance and the choosing of death over a life of 
slavery, in particular for Zionist and, later, Israeli youth. This 
trend appears to have climaxed in the late 1960s-early 1970s, 
when one of its manifestations was the swearing of the oath 
of allegiance by the recruits of Israel’s Armored Corps on the 
summit of the site: “Masada shall not fall again.” However, the 
last three decades witnessed a gradual shift in public percep- 
tion, which was now determined more by political affiliation. 
Since the opening of Masada’s National Park (1966) and the 
construction of a cable car (1971), it has become one of Israel's 
most visited tourist sites. In 2001 Masada was inscribed on the 
UNESCO World Heritage List. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Yadin, Masada, Herod’s Fortress and the 
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and Naveh J., The Aramaic and Hebrew Ostraca and Jar Inscriptions; 
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[Guy D. Stiebel (274 ed.)] 


°MASARYK, JAN GARRIGUE (1886-1948), Czechoslovak 
diplomat and statesman, son of president Thomas G. *Ma- 
saryk. From 1925 to 1938 Masaryk was his country’s envoy in 
London, but resigned after the Munich Pact (Sept. 30, 1938), 
which compelled Czechoslovakia to give up the Sudetenland. 
In 1940 he was appointed foreign minister of the Czechoslo- 
vak exile government in London and retained the post after 
Czechoslovakia’s liberation in 1945 and after the Communist 
takeover on Feb. 25, 1948. On March 10, 1948, his corpse was 
found beneath the window of the Czernin Palace in Prague, 
in which the Foreign Ministry was situated. It is still con- 
troversial whether he was murdered for political reasons or 
committed suicide. During his stay in London he formed ties 
of friendship with Chaim *Weizmann and became an ardent 
supporter of Zionism. He fought against antisemitism dur- 
ing and after the Nazi period. In one of his speeches, Masaryk 
stated: “Every antisemite is a potential murderer whose place 
is in prison.” Due to his intervention, Czechoslovakia allowed 
the Jewish refugees of the *Berihah to cross its territory and 
actively supported the proposal to establish a Jewish state. He 
believed that “to establish a Jewish state is one of the great- 
est political ideas of our time.’ In the years of Israel’s War of 
Independence (1948-49) Masaryk assisted in arranging the 
export of Czechoslovak weapons to the struggling state. The 
Mauser rifles with the Czech lion were known as “Czech rifles” 
and played an important part in the defense and conquest of 
the Jewish part of Jerusalem and other localities where criti- 
cal fighting took place. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: V. Fischl (Avigdor Dagan), Hovory s Janem 
Masarykem (1952); Ch. Weizmann, Trial and Error (1949), index. 


[Chaim Yahil / Yeshayahu Jelinek (24 ed.)] 


°MASARYK, THOMAS GARRIGUE (1850-1937), Czech 
philosopher and statesman, first president of *Czechoslova- 
kia from its foundation (1918) until his retirement (1935). Born 
into a poor family in Hodonin (southern Moravia), as a child 
he was imbued with the popular Catholic antisemitism of his 
surroundings and was brought up to believe in the *blood li- 
bel. Impressions gained from Jewish schoolmates and a ped- 
dler made him change his opinions, a stage which he expressed 
in a sketch, Na pan Fixl (“Our Mr. Fuechsel”). He studied at 
Vienna University where Theodor *Gompertz was one of his 
teachers. In 1882 he was appointed professor of philosophy 
at the newly founded Prague Czech University. He founded 
his “Realistic Party” and was elected to the Austrian parlia- 
ment in 1907, and again in 1911. In his Scientific and Philo- 
sophical Crisis of Contemporary Marxism (1898) he asserted 
that, contrary to Marx’s definition, Jews are a homogeneous 
nation, although they have given up their language. Masaryk 
conceived Zionism mainly in the moral sense. Impressed by 
the views of *Ahad Ha-Am, he published in 1905 an essay on 
him. Believing that it was impossible to be a Christian and an 
antisemite, Masaryk considered that it was his duty to eradi- 
cate antisemitism from his people. In 1899 he took a leading 
stand in the *Hilsner blood libel case, “not to defend Hilsner, 
but to defend the Christians against superstition,” publish- 
ing two pamphlets on the affair (see bibliography of Hilsner). 
He was attacked by the antisemitic mob and his university 
lectures were suspended because of student demonstrations 
against him. Similarly, in 1913 he came to the defense of Me- 
nahem Mendel *Beilis. He was enthusiastically received by 
US. Jewry upon his visit there in 1907. As a political émigré 
during World War 1, he established connections with Jewish 
and Zionist leaders such as Louis Brandeis, Julian Mack, Louis 
Marshall, Stephen Wise, and the Bohemian-born congress- 
man Adolf Joachim Sabath as well as with Nahum Sokolow 
and later Weizmann. When elected president of Czechoslova- 
kia (1918) he declared that Jews would enjoy equal rights with 
other citizens and expressed sympathy with Zionism. He also 
supported the claims for recognition of the right of a Czecho- 
slovak citizen to declare his nationality as Jewish. 

By his personal example Masaryk did much to combat 
antisemitism in Czechoslovakia. In 1927 he visited Palestine, 
taking a special interest in the new settlements, their social 
problems and aspirations, and the newly established Hebrew 
University. In 1930 a Masaryk forest was planted near Sarid, 
and in 1938 *Kefar Masaryk, a settlement founded by pioneers 
from Czechoslovakia, was named after him. Tel Aviv conferred 
honorary citizenship on him in 1935. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Rychnovsky et al., Masaryk and the Jews 
(1941); K. Capek, President Masaryk Tells His Story (1934); T.G. Ma- 


saryk, Making of a State (1927); O. Donath, Masaryk und das Juden- 


tum (1920). 
ei [Chaim Yahil] 
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MASHA’ALLAH (Heb. Manasseh) B. ATHAN (754-813), 
astronomer. Mash@allah was probably born in Egypt, which 
is possibly the reason why he was also called al-Misri, the 
Egyptian, but part of his life was spent at the court of the ca- 
liphs al-Manstr and al-Mamitn in Damascus. His name ap- 
pears in many different versions, such as Macha Allah al Mesri, 
Mashallah, Messahalla, Messahalac, Messalahach, Masalla, 
Mescallath, Macelama, Macelarama - mainly due to distor- 
tions in Latin manuscripts. 

Mashavallah was one of the earliest independent and orig- 
inal scientific thinkers and scholars. His main efforts led to the 
transfer of astronomical knowledge from the East to the West 
by means of later translation; he also adapted Arabic data for 
the Cordoba astronomical tables. Unfortunately, none of his 
writings appears to have survived in the original texts and the 
main source is Latin translations, some of which give rise to 
confusion, since they list the same works under different titles. 
Masha’allah may also have written an interesting astrological 
treatise in Hebrew Sheelot, which was translated about 1146-48 
by Abraham *Ibn Ezra. In 1493 and again 1519 there appeared 
in Venice a smaller treatise on lunar and solar eclipses, Epistola 
de rebus eclipsium et de conjunctionibus planetarum in revolu- 
tionibus annorum mundi... translated by Johannes Hispalen- 
sis from a Hebrew text. Some of the available manuscripts list 
12 short chapters, all beginning with the words “Masha’allah 
says...” His treatise on the astrolabe was translated into Latin 
and English (R.T. Gunther, Chavuv and Messahalla on the As- 
trolabe (1929). A crater on the moon is named after him. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Arab Lit, 15-23; Steinsch- 
neider, Uebersetzungen, nos. 378-9; G. Sarton, Introduction to the 
History of Science, 1 (1927), 531; Brockelmann, Arab Lit, supplement, 
1 (1937), 391; EJ. Carmoly, Arabic Astronomical and Astrological Sci- 
ences in Latin Translation (1956), 23-38. 

[Arthur Beer] 


MASHATRI, AL-, family in Iraq. The al-Mashaiiri family 
members in Babylonia during the 13" century included some 
distinguished personalities who occupied important posi- 
tions in the state. They are mentioned by *Eleazar b. Jacob in 
his poems (see Divan R. Eleazar b. Jacob ha-Bavii, Jerusalem, 
1935). They included: IsAAC MUHADHDHIB AL DAWLA IBN 
AL-MASHATIRI and his sons, ELEAZAR, ELIEZER, and OBA- 
DIAH (poem 8); and ELEAZAR AMIN ABU (or IBN) MANSUR 
IBN AL-MASHAIRi and his sons, EZEKIEL, YESHU AH, and 
ISAAC (poem 185). The nature of their public positions is un- 
known. In the Arabic chronicle of Ibn al Fati, a Jewish state 
official named MAHADHDIB AL-DAWLA NASR MASHAIRI is 
mentioned. In 1284 during the rule of the *Mongol governor 
Arghitin (1284-91), he was appointed adviser in affairs of the 
state to the government diwan. In 1289, when *Sa‘d al-Dawla 
ibn al-Safi became vizier of the Mongolian Empire, he, in turn, 
appointed Muhadhdhib al-Dawla Nasr as commissioner of 
Babylonia. Muhadhdhib occupied this position until his assas- 
sination in 1291. Some scholars believe that he is the same per- 
son as the above-mentioned Isaac Mahadhdhib al-Dawla. 
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[Abraham David] 


MASHASH, SHLOMO (1909-2003), Sephardi rabbi. Ma- 
shash was born in *Meknes, Morocco, and received his rab- 
binic education in Yeshivat Pahad Yitzhak. In 1931 he was ap- 
pointed head of the Jewish school and talmud torah in Meknes, 
remaining there until 1949, simultaneously serving as head 
of the local yeshivah until 1947. In 1937 he founded a society 
Dovev Siftei Yeshenim for the purpose of publishing works of 
early rabbinic authorities still in manuscript, and in 1944 estab- 
lished an institution for the training of religious officials. 

In 1949 Mashash was appointed dayyan in the Regional 
Beth Din of *Casablanca, in 1959 chief rabbi, and in 1977 he 
was appointed Sephardi chief rabbi of *Jerusalem. 

Mashash published a number of rabbinical works, most 
of which include the word Shemesh - an anagram of his 
name - in the title. They include Mizrah Shemesh on ritual law 
(Casablanca, 1962), Tevuot Shemesh on the Shulhan Arukh, 
and Beth Shemesh on the Talmud and *Maimonides. 


MASHGTIAH (Heb. 173773; “overseer” or “inspector”), des- 
ignation of the person entrusted by the rabbinate with the 
supervision of kasher butcher shops, food factories, hotels, 
and restaurants. He is to ensure that the food products sold 
or prepared in those places comply with the requirements of 
the traditional *dietary laws. The mashgiah must be an ob- 
servant Jew and know all the particulars of the dietary laws. 
He is, however, not competent to decide on his own whether 
a product is kasher or not. In some places the mashgiah is also 
called shomer (i.e., “watchman’). 


MASHIV HA-RU’AH (Heb. 9797 2°v/9; “He causes the wind 
to blow”), a phrase in the *Amidah prayer, inserted after the 
first verse of the second blessing. It has two variants. The one 
for the winter season, “Thou causest the wind to blow and 
the rain to fall” is said from the last day of *Sukkot (after the 
Prayer for *Rain) until the last day of *Passover (until the 
Prayer for *Dew), and “who causest the dew to descend” is 
recited during the summer months in Erez Israel, but only in 
the Sephardi ritual elsewhere. The praise of God as the dis- 
penser of rain is referred to in the Mishnah (Ber. 5:2; Taan. 
1:2) which ordains that it should be mentioned together with 
resurrection of the dead, as the sustenance of the living and 
the resurrection of the dead are both manifestations of the 
gevurot (“powers”) of God. Another prayer for rain is recited 
in the ninth blessing of the Amidah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Elbogen, Gottesdienst, 44ff., 518 ff; JE, 5 
(1903), 643-5. 


MASIE, AARON MEIR (1858-1930), physician. Born near 


Mogilev, Belorussia, Masie studied at the yeshivah in Mir 
and moved to Berlin in 1878, where he joined the Union of 
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Hebrew Socialists, founded by Aaron *Liebermann. In 1879 
he was sentenced to a term in prison together with his com- 
rades. Set free, he went to Zurich where he attended the Insti- 
tute of Technology and came under the influence of Russian 
socialists, leading to his activity in the student revolutionary 
movement. Deeply affected by the 1881 pogroms, Masie ac- 
tively supported the idea of a Jewish state. He joined the Jew- 
ish nationalist movement, and decided to study medicine so 
that he might have a profession which would be useful in Erez 
Israel. Graduating in 1887, he went to Paris where he special- 
ized in ophthalmology, and in 1888 he settled in Rishon le- 
Zion. There he was appointed medical officer for the Roth- 
schild settlements in Erez Israel. 

From 1900, he lived in Jerusalem where he was active in 
medicine and in various cultural spheres. He was mainly in- 
terested in the revival of Hebrew and saw his life task in the 
development of a Hebrew terminology in medicine and in the 
natural sciences. A member of the Vaad ha-Lashon, he ad- 
vised Eliezer *Ben- Yehuda in medical terminology. He pub- 
lished a monograph, Mahalat ha-Shivtah (“Meningitis,’ 1910), 
and articles in Ha-Zefirah, Ha-Or, Ha-Refuah (vol. 2, 1923), 
and Leshonenu (vols. 1 and 2, 1928-30). Masie’s dictionary of 
medical terms, Sefer ha-Munahim li-Refuah u-le-Maddaei ha- 
Teva, was completed by S. *Ichernichowsky and published 
posthumously in 1934. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Slouschz, in: Kovez ha-Hevrah ha-Ivrit la- 
Hakirat Erez Yisrael ve-Attikoteha, 3 (1935), 5-24 (incl. bibl.); Sefer 
ha-Yovel... Petah Tikvah (1929), 433-43; M. Smilansky, Mishpahat 
ha-Adamah, 3 (19517), 106-17; J. Saphir, Halutzei ha-Tehiyyah (1930), 
50-55; Munker, in: Ks, 12 (1935/36), 19-28, no. 70. 

[Joseph Gedaliah Klausner] 


MASKILEISON (Maskil le-Eitan), ABRAHAM BEN 
JUDAH LEIB (1788-1848), Russian rabbi and author. Born 
in Radoshkovich, Belorussia, Maskileison studied under his 
father, who was av bet din of Khotimsk in the district of Mo- 
gilev. Abraham served as av bet din in Novogrudok. Toward 
the end of his life he moved to Minsk, where he died. He lived 
in poverty all his life. He was the author of Maskil le-Eitan 
(Vilna, 1818), novellae to the tractates of orders Moed and Ko- 
dashim. His reputation as a result of this work was such that 
the title of his book (from Ps. 88:1) became his own designa- 
tion and family name. Beer Avraham (1844), his novellae to 
tractate Berakhot and the order Moed, was published by his 
son Aaron. In the introduction Abraham lists the seven aims 
of the work among which were to give explanations of those 
passages of Talmud in which the tosafists found difficulties, 
an exposition of those passages of Rashi where the tosafists 
disagree with him, and a profound examination of those laws 
of Maimonides for which the commentators were unable to 
find sources. 

Some of his works were published posthumously: Nahal 
Eitan (1855), published by his son Naphtali, contains novellae 
on the first two parts of Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah as well 
as novellae by Maskileison’s brother Moses Nisan, compiled 
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tion (1968); Choice and the Politics of Allocation (1971), win- 
ner of the Woodrow Wilson Award of the American Political 
Science Association for best book of the year in political sci- 
ence and international studies; Anarchism Today (1971); Con- 
temporary Analytical Theory (1972); Introduction to Political 
Analysis (1977); Rethinking Development (1987); Against the 
State (1990); Political Development and the New Realism in 
Sub-Saharan Africa (1994); Revolutionary Discourse in Mao’s 
Republic (1994); Social Protest and Social Change (1995); The 
Legitimization of Violence (1997); and The Political Kingdom 
in Uganda (1997). 

Yale granted Apter emeritus status, naming him the 
Henry J. Heinz 11 Professor Emeritus of Comparative Political 
and Social Development. As such, he is an avid participant of 
the Henry Koerner Center for Emeritus Faculty. Established 
in 2003, the Center serves as a base for Yale's retired professors 
and administrators to bring them back into the mainstream 
life of the university. Apter believes that his generation of re- 
tired professors possesses qualities that other generations lack, 
as many of his colleagues came to academia after surviving 
the Depression and World War 11. That generation of faculty 
members, he attests, also brought greater ethnic diversity to a 
teaching staff that had been “classically Ivy League.” 


[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


APTOWITZER, VICTOR (Avigdor; 1871-1942), rabbinic 
scholar. Aptowitzer was born in Tarnopol, Galicia, and stud- 
ied at the University and the Jewish Theological Seminary 
of Vienna where, from 1909 to 1938, he taught biblical exe- 
gesis, aggadah, and religious philosophy, as well as Talmud 
and Codes. From 1919 to 1938 he also taught Talmud at the 
Hebrew Teachers’ College in Vienna. A confirmed Zionist, 
he gave his lectures in Hebrew. Although suffering from im- 
paired vision, and completely blind at the end of his life, he 
remained a productive scholar, who made a strong impression 
on his students. He investigated, among other things, the bib- 
lical quotations in the Talmud and in the Midrash which vary 
from the masoretic text. Of particular importance in this field 
is his Das Schriftwort in der Rabbinischen Literatur (4 vols., 
1906-15). Aptowitzer also sought to clarify the content and 
literary form of the aggadah by comparing it with the Apoc- 
rypha and with the commentaries and homilies of the Church 
Fathers. He established criteria for distinguishing between leg- 
ends of folk origin and legends created in the academies. He 
dealt with aggadah in his Kain und Abel in der Agada (1922), 
and with both halakhah and aggadah in his Parteipolitik der 
Hasmonaeerzeit im rabbinischen und pseudoepigraphischen 
Schrifttum (1927; partly published in Hebrew in Sefer Yovel... 
S.A. Poznariski, 1927). Aptowitzer’s investigations into the re- 
lationship between the legal writings of the Armenians and 
Syrians and those of the Jews are summed up in his Beitraege 
zur mosaischen Rezeption im armenischen Recht (1907) and 
Die syrischen Rechtsbuecher und das mosaisch-talmudische 
Recht (1909; Hebrew translation, 1923). In these two works 
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he traces Jewish influence present in these Christian codes. 
He published an edition of Sefer Ravyah by *Eliezer b. Joel 
ha-Levi, together with textual and explanatory notes (2 vols., 
1913-35), with addenda and emendations (2 vols., 1936; new 
ed. 1965). His comprehensive introduction (1938) is an im- 
portant source for biographies of medieval Jewish scholars of 
France and Germany. In 1938 Aptowitzer settled in Jerusalem 
where, in addition to articles on the history of the halakhah, 
he published Mehkarim be-Sifrut ha-Geonim (“Studies in the 
Literature of the Geonim” (1941)). For many years he reviewed 
talmudic literature in the Monatsschrift fuer Geschichte und 
Wissenschaft des Judentums. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Klausner, in: KS, 5 (1928/29), 348-55; Al- 
beck, in: Moznayim, 16 (1943), 122ff.; Hirschberg, in: Israelitisch- 
theologische, Lehranstalt, Vienna, Sefer ha-Zikkaron... (1946), 46 f£.; 
Waxman, in: S. Federbush (ed.), Hokhmat Yisrael be-Maarav Eiropah 
(1959), 25 ff. 

[Moshe Nahum Zobel / Moshe David Herr] 


°APULEIUS, LUCIUS (second century c.£.), Latin author 
from N. Africa. Apuleius is best known as the author of the 
Metamorphoses. In his Apologia (also known as De Magia) he 
mentions both Moses and Johannes (presumably *Jannes; cf. 
Numenius) among important magicians who were active after 
Zoroaster and Hostanes (Apologia, 90). In Florida 1:6, he refers 
to the Jews as believers in superstition (superstitiosi). 


[Jacob Petroff] 


APULIA, region in southern Italy, including Calabria until 
the late Middle Ages. According to an ancient tradition the 
communities in *Bari, *Oria, *Otranto, and *Taranto were 
established by captives deported from Judea by *Titus. The 
constitution of the Western Roman emperor Honorius of 
398 confirms that the several Jewish communities in Apulia 
were liable to the civic burdens. The numerous tombstone in- 
scriptions, many wholly or partly written in Hebrew, found in 
*Venosa, Taranto, Matera, Bari, Brindisi, Otranto, and Oria 
attest to the large number of Jews settled in the region, and 
the wide usage of Hebrew language and names. Inscriptions 
found in Venosa indicate a remarkable communal organiza- 
tion and Jewish participation in civil life. Emperor *Basil 1 
(867-86) attempted to persuade, and then to force, the Jews 
of Apulia, then part of the Byzantine Empire, to adopt Chris- 
tianity; according to the Chronicle of *Ahimaaz, *Shephatiah 
of Oria obtained the emperor’s consent to exempt the Jews of 
Oria, and possibly also the whole of Apulian Jewry, from this 
order. Oria was occupied by the Arabs in 925. Many of the 
Jews there were killed or taken prisoner during the fighting 
while others escaped to Bari or Otranto. Emperor Romanus 1 
Lecapenus (919-44) again tried to compel the Jews to adopt 
Christianity. Attacks by the populace to convert them forcibly 
lasted several days, and many Jews were massacred. 

The situation of Apulian Jewry became less precarious in 
the 11 century, and it was a period of flourishing cultural life. 
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when he was 16. Mizpeh Eitan, novellae and glosses to trac- 
tates of the Talmud, was published in the Zhitomir edition of 
the Talmud (1858-64). It was subsequently republished in the 
Vilna Talmud with additional material to the author’s manu- 
script entitled Tosefet Merubbah. Yad Avraham (Vilna, 1880) 
is on the Shulhan Arukh, Yoreh Deah. His glosses and novel- 
lae on Maimonides Mishneh Torah were assembled from vari- 
ous manuscripts and collected in the Yad ha-Hazakah (1900) 
under the title Yad Eitan. Comments and novellae on the Ein 
Yaakov were assembled in Ahavat Eitan (1883-84). His notes 
on the Sifrei were published in S. Luria’s edition (1866). 

His sons included Aaron, Moses Nisan, and Naphtali. 
MOSES NISAN was av bet din of the community of Shumia- 
chi and author of the Hikkrei Halakhot (1875), consisting of 
32 halakhic studies, pilpulim, and novellae. Particularly well 
known was NAPHTALI (1829-1897), a book dealer and an ac- 
complished scribe and poet, to both talmudists and maskilim. 
His main work is his critical edition, with additions, of the 
Seder ha-Dorot (1877-82) of Jehiel *Heilprin. Aaron’s son 
was ABRAHAM ISAAC MASKILEISON (1840-1905), born in 
Smolevichi, where in 1874 he was appointed rabbi, an office 
he held for 15 years. He then served in Haslovich. He was a 
member of Hovevei Zion. In 1904 he was appointed rabbi of 
Stoypitz where he remained until his death. He left works in 
manuscript which were lost. Reuven *Katz, the chief rabbi of 
Petah Tikvah, was his son-in-law. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Maskileison, in: A. Maskileison, Nahal 
Eitan (1855), 4-8 (introd.); Fuenn, Keneset, 41; B.Z. Eisenstadt, Rab- 
banei Minsk ve-Hakhameha (1899), 27, 43, 67f.; Z. Harkavy, Le-Heker 
Mishpahot (19537), 5-15; R. Katz, in: A. Maskileison, Maskil le-Ei- 
tan (19667), introd.; Yahadut Lita, 3 (1967), 71; Kressel, Leksikon, 2 


(1967), 431f. 
[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


MASLIAH SALIH (d. 1785), Babylonian liturgical poet. He 
and his son NrssiM (d. after 1816) wrote poems and piyyutim 
on various subjects. Some of these were published in regular 
and festival prayer books according to the rite of the Jews of 
*Baghdad and its surroundings. Others were published by A. 
Ben-Jacob in Shirah u-Fiyyut shel Yehudei Bavel ba-Dorot ha- 
Aharonim (1970) which includes poems written in the Span- 
ish meter in honor of events and personalities (rabbinical em- 
issaries, etc.). Salih held the rabbinical seat of Baghdad from 
1773 to 1785, and enquiries were addressed to him from *Syria, 
Persia, Kurdistan, and other places on halakhic problems and 
community organization. Torah novellae of the father and the 
son are to be found in the works of their contemporaries. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Ben-Jacob, Yehudei Bavel (1965), 121-4. 


[Abraham Ben-Yaacob] 


MASLIANSKY, ZVI HIRSCH (1856-1943), popular Yid- 
dish orator, the most eloquent and influential Maggid on the 
American scene at his time. Masliansky was born in Slutsk, 
Belorussia. He taught at the Polish talmudei torah and at the 
yeshivah of Pinsk (1882-90), where one of his students was 
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Chaim Weizmann. Stirred by the pogroms of 1881, he became 
a proponent of the idea of a return to Zion. He was active in 
Hibbat Zion, and fellow-Zionists M.M. Ussishkin, M.L. Lil- 
ienblum, Ahad Ha-Am, and L. Pinsker encouraged him in his 
activity as a wandering preacher of Zionism. His fame as an 
impassioned orator spread rapidly throughout Russia. Com- 
pelled to leave the country in 1894, he undertook a lecture 
tour of Central and Western Europe and in 1895 emigrated 
to New York. During the three decades that followed, he 
helped popularize Zionism, wielding a great influence upon 
Yiddish-speaking immigrants, especially through his Friday 
evening sermons at the Educational Alliance on East Broad- 
way. He combined the qualities of a maggid and those of a 
modern speaker. He was able to hold the attention of a popu- 
lar audience and scholars as well. His imposing figure further 
strengthened the impression he made. He was also active in 
US. Zionist organizations. 

Masliansky founded and coedited the daily Die Yidishe 
Velt (1902-05). His Yiddish sermons were published as 
Maslianskys Droshes fir Shabosim un Yomim Toyvim (2 vols., 
1908; Eng. tr. Sermons by Reverend Zevi Hirsh Masliansky, 
1926). He also published a memoizr, Fertsik Yor Lebn un Kemfn 
(“Forty Years of Life and Struggle,” 1924), and a collection of 
Hebrew articles, Kitvei Masliansky (1929). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Lipsky, Gallery of Zionist Portraits (1956); 
Rejzen, Leksikon, 2 (1927), 321-4; LNYL, 5 (1965), 467-70; EZD, 3 
(1965), 293-8; M. Danzis, Eigen Licht (1954), 223-8; M. Zablotski and 
J. Massel, Ha-Yizhari: Toledot Zevi Hirsh Masliansky (1895). 


[Sol Liptzin] 


MASLOW, ABRAHAM H. (1908-1970), U.S. psychologist. 
Maslow was professor and chairman of the psychology depart- 
ment at Brandeis University from 1951. He was president of the 
American Psychological Association. Maslow was best known 
as a personality theorist, interested in motivational structure. 
In his work, he conceptualized within a phenomenological 
frame of reference that emphasizes the inherent goodness of 
man. He postulated a hierarchical theory of human motiva- 
tion, wherein needs arrange themselves in a hierarchy from 
basic biological needs to those of self-esteem and self-actual- 
ization. Maslow’s books include: Principles of Abnormal Psy- 
chology (1951) with B. Mittelmann; Motivation and Personality 
(1954); New Knowledge in Human Values (1959); and Toward 


a Psychology of Being (1962). 
[Manny Sternlicht] 


MASLOW, SOPHIE (1i911- ), U.S. dancer and choreogra- 
pher. Maslow was born on the Lower East Side of New York. 
She joined the Martha Graham company in 1931 and became 
a member of the New Dance Group in the mid-1930s and its 
artistic director in 1968. From 1942 to 1954 she performed 
in the Dudley-Maslow-Bales trio and choreographed many 
works for that company. Maslow’s first works reflected social 
unrest, exemplified by Dust Bowl Ballads (1941) and Folksay 
(1942). The Village I Knew (1949), based on a story by *Sha- 
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lom Aleichem, portrayed a Jewish village in Czarist Russia. 
She re-staged this work when she worked in Israel with the 
*Bat-Sheva company (1950). Her other works were Manhattan 
Transfer (1953); Champion (1948); Celebration (1954), based on 
Israeli song and dance material; and Poem (1963). From 1951 
she frequently choreographed the annual Hanukkah Festival 
at Madison Square Garden. In 1991 she received the Award of 
Artistry of the American Dance Guild. 


[Amnon Shiloah (2"4 ed.)] 


MASNUT, SAMUEL BEN NISSIM (13 century), talmud- 
ist and leader of Aleppo Jewry. Scarcely any biographical de- 
tails are known of him, even the place from which his family 
originated being uncertain since some manuscripts mention 
Toledo and others Sicily. Judah *Al-Harizi, who visited Aleppo 
about 1218, waxed eloquent in praise of “Samuel b. Rabbenu 
Nissim of Aleppo.” He wrote a special composition in his 
honor called Iggeret Leshon ha-Zahav (published by Z.H. Edel- 
mann in Divrei Hefez, 1853). Because of the similarity of the 
names and the places, scholars are inclined to regard the two 
as identical, in spite of an explicit statement by Samuel in one 
of his commentaries (Dan. 7:25) to the effect that it was written 
in 1276, which would make him about 90 years old at the time. 
Masnut’s renown rests on his extensive midrashic commen- 
tary, Mayan Gannim, which apparently embraced most, if not 
all, of the Bible. The following parts have been published: Gen- 
esis (1962), which the editor entitled Midrash Bereshit Zuta; 
Job (1889); and Daniel and Ezra (1968). His commentary on 
Chronicles is extant in manuscript and is remarkably similar 
verbally to the commentary of David *Kimhi. Fragments of his 
commentary on Numbers have also been preserved. Masnut’s 
work is totally unlike other midrashic commentaries, even 
those of *David ha-Nagid and Jacob b. Hananel *Sikili - who 
were near him in place and time and bear some resemblance 
to him - in that he rarely uses his own words in the presen- 
tation of his commentary. It is, in effect, a verbal amalgam of 
different and independent midrashic sources woven together 
into a unique exegetical fabric. His familiarity with halakhic 
and aggadic sources (for which he rarely gives references) is 
quite exceptional. His books contain important halakhic ma- 
terial for research on the history of *halakhah, the texts of the 
Talmuds and the Midrashim, and particularly the various Ara- 
maic *targumim, of which he made frequent use. A piyyut by 
Masnut for the morning service of the Day of Atonement has 
been preserved in the liturgy of Algeria and Tunisia. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Samuel b. Nissim Masnut, Ma’yan Gannim ... 
al Sefer Iyyov (1889), introd. by S. Buber (ed.); idem, Midrash Bereshit 
Zuta (1962), introd. by M. Kohen (ed.), and 331-8; idem, Ma’yan Gan- 
nim ... al Sefer Daniel ve-Sefer Ezra (1968), introd. by S. Land and S. 
Schwarz, and 164-71; A. Kasher, in: Deot, 23 (1963), 59-62. 


[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 
MASON, JACKIE (1931-_ ), U.S. comedian. Born in Sheboy- 


gan, Wisconsin, and raised on the Lower East Side of Man- 
hattan, Mason (Jacob Maza) was ordained a rabbi, in a family 
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of rabbis, before he became a comedian. His three brothers 
were rabbis and their father, grandfather, and great-grandfa- 
ther were rabbis, too. In the early 1960s, Mason was one of 
the country’s hottest comics, appearing frequently in night- 
clubs and on television. He delivered his bold monologues 
in a Yiddish-inflected New York voice, and became instantly 
recognized for his sharp and funny comments on Jewish and 
American life. He became a regular on the nation’s leading va- 
riety program, The Ed Sullivan Show, only to fall into disfavor 
in 1962 during a live telecast when Sullivan interpreted a finger 
gesture Mason made as a lewd insult. Mason was ousted from 
the show and although he sued Sullivan for libel and won, he 
did not appear on the show again for 18 months. The incident 
cast a pall over Mason’s career for more than a decade. But in 
1984, Mason opened in Los Angeles in a one-man show, The 
World According to Me!, and convulsed audience after audi- 
ence. He moved the show to Broadway in 1986, and it had a 
run of more than two years. Mason won a Tony Award and 
other honors, and the show toured the United States and Eu- 
rope for two years. Mason returned to Broadway with the one- 
man shows Jackie Mason: Brand New (1990), Jackie Mason: 
Politically Incorrect (1994), Love Thy Neighbor (1996), Much 
Ado About Everything (1999), and Prune Danish (2002). He 
also had a variety of small film roles and his distinctive “Jew- 
ish” voice appeared in voice-overs and in animated cartoons. 
Mason, who had strong conservative political views, had sev- 
eral radio and television interview programs, often teaming 
with the divorce lawyer Raoul Felder, with whom he pub- 
lished The Jackie Mason, Raoul Felder Survival Guide to New 
York (1997) and Jackie Mason and Raoul Felder’s Guide to New 
York and Los Angeles Restaurants (1996). Mason's offhand and 
tasteless comments sometimes got him into trouble. In 1991, 
when David Dinkins, an African-American Democrat, was 
campaigning for mayor of New York City, Mason called him 
“a fancy shvartze with a mustache.” After protests from groups 
like the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, Mason apologized. 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


MASORAH. This article is arranged according to the fol- 
lowing outline: 


1. THE TRANSMISSION OF THE BIBLE 
1.1. THE SOFERIM 
1.2. WRITTEN TRANSMISSION 
1.2.1. Methods of Writing 
1.2.1.1. THE ORDER OF THE BOOKS 
1.2.1.2. SEDARIM AND PARASHIYYOT 
1.2.1.3. SECTIONAL DIVISIONS (PETUHOT AND SETUMOT) 
1.2.2. Irregularities in the Writing 
1.2.2.1. EXTRAORDINARY POINTS 
1.2.2.2. “ISOLATED” LETTERS 
1.2.2.3. SUSPENDED LETTERS 
1.2.2.4. LARGE AND SMALL LETTERS 
1.2.2.5. OTHER ODD LETTERS 
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1.3. ORAL TRANSMISSION 

1.3.1. Ancient Evidence 
1.3.1.1. MIQRA’ SOFERIM 
1.3.1.2. ITTUR SOFERIM 
1.3.1.3. QERE WE-LA KETIV; KETIV WE-LA’ QERE 
1.3.1.4. QERE 

1.3.2. The Verses 

1.3.3. Accentuation 

1.3.4. The Masorah 


2. THE MASORAH AND THE BEGINNINGS OF 
GRAMMAR 
2.1 GENERAL 
2.1.1. The Indians 
2.1.2. The Arabs 
2.1.3. The Syrians 
2.2. AMONG THE JEWS 
2.2.1. The Codex 
2.2.2. Dating 
2.2.3. The Invention of Punctuation 
2.2.4. Karaites and Rabbanites 


3. THE WRITTEN MASORAH 
3.1. THE MASORAH (NARROW SENSE) 
3.1.1. The Term 
3.1.2. Definition and Scope 
3.2 THE MASORAH PARVA (QETANNA) 
3.2.1. The Qere and Ketiv 
3.2.1.1. METHODS OF NOTATION 
3.2.1.2. THE DEVELOPMENT 
3.2.1.3. THE SYMBOLS 
3.2.1.4. VOCALIZATION OF THE QERE 


3.2.1.5. QERE WE-LA’ KETIV (READ AND NOT WRITTEN) 
3.2.1.6. KETIV WE-LA’ QERE (WRITTEN AND NOT READ) 


3.2.1.7. THE SCOPE OF QERE 
3.2.2. Types of Qere 
3.2.2.1, EUPHEMISMS 
3.2.2.2. CORRECTION OF FORMS 
3.2.2.3. CORRECTION OF ERRORS 


3.2.2.4. MALE’ AND HASER (PLENE AND DEFECTIVE) 


3.2.2.5. QERE PERPETUUM 
3.2.3. The Masoretic Notes 
3.2.3.1. TERMINOLOGY 
3.2.4. The Babylonian Masorah 
3.2.4.1. TERMINOLOGY 
3.2.4.2. CONTAMINATION OF MASORAH 
3.2.5. The Palestinian Masorah 
3.2.6. Deviating Versions 
3.2.6.1. MADINHAE 


3.2.6.2. VERSIONS OF PARTICULAR MASORETES AND 


MANUSCRIPTS 
3.2.6.3. SEVIRIN 
3.3 THE MASORAH MAGNA (GEDOLA) 
3.3.0.1 METHOD OF NOTATION 
3.3.1. The “Simanim” (Mnemonic Devices) 
3.3.2. Accumulative Masorah 
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3.3.3. The Babylonian Masorah 
3.3.4. The Palestinian Masorah 


3.3.5. Agreement between the Masorah Magna, the Masorah 


Parva and the Text 
3.3.5.1. LACK OF AGREEMENT 
3.3.5.2. METHODS OF COPYING 


3.3.5.3. THE NON-CRYSTALLIZATION OF THE MASORAH 


3.3.5.4. ORNAMENTATION OF THE TEXT 
3.3.6. Jacob ben Hayyim ibn Adonijah 


3.3.6.1. EDITING AND ARRANGING THE MASORAH 


3.3.6.2. CROSS REFERENCES 
3.3.6.3. HIS TERMINOLOGY 
3.3.6.4. THE ACCEPTED TERMINOLOGY 
3.3.7. Summary Lists 
3.4. THE INDEPENDENT MASORAH 
3.5. THE MASORAH TO TARGUM ONKELOS 


4. THE DIACRITICAL POINTS 
4.1. GRAETZ’S THEORY 
4.1.1. Details of the Proof 


4.1.1.1. ANCIENT USAGE OF “MILLEEL” AND “MILLERA” 


4.1.1.2. THE DIACRITICAL POINT IN SYRIAC 
4.1.1.3. DEVELOPMENT IN HEBREW 
4.1.2. Refutation 
4.2. MILLE EL AND MILLERA’ 
4.2.1. Development of the Usage 
4.2.1.1, TONAL MEANING 
4.2.1.2. VOCALIC MEANING 
4.2.1.3. CONNECTION BETWEEN THE MEANINGS 
4.2.2. The Babylonian Terms 
4.2.3. The Parallel Usage of Qames and Pattah 
4.3. RELATIVE NOTATION 
4.3.1. Vowels 
4.3.2. Accents 


5. VOCALIZATION AND ACCENTUATION 
5.1. THE PALESTINIAN SYSTEM 
5.1.0.1. THE TERM 
5.1.0.2. THE STATE OF TRANSMISSION 
5.1.0.3. TYPES OF TEXTS 
5.1.1. The Vowel Signs 
5.1.1.1. THE SIGNS 
5.1.1.2. HISTORY OF THE SYSTEM 
5.1.2. The Diacritical Signs 
5.1.2.1. SIN-SIN 
5.1.2.2. MAPPIQ AND DAGES 
5.1.2.3. RAFEH 
5.1.3. The Accentuation Signs 
5.1.3.1. FORMATION AND CHRONOLOGY 
5.1.3.2. THE (21) PROSE BOOKS 
5.1.3.2.1. Disjunctives 
5.1.3.2.2. Conjunctives 
5.1.3.3. THE (3) POETICAL BOOKS 
5.1.3.3.1. Disjunctives 
5.1.3.3.2. Conjunctives 
5.2. THE BABYLONIAN SYSTEM 
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5.2.0.1. THE TERM 
5.2.0.2. EXPANSION AND CHRONOLOGY 
5.2.0.3. MADINHA E READINGS 
5.2.1. The Vowel Signs 
5.2.1.1. THE SIMPLE SYSTEM 
5.2.1.1.1. The Signs 
5.2.1.1.2. The Two Sets and Syriac 
5.2.1.1.3. The Antiquity of the Two Sets 
5.2.1.2. THE COMPOUND SYSTEM 
5.2.1.2.1. The Signs 
5.2.1.2.2. Perfect and Non-Perfect 
5.2.1.2.3. Tiberian Influence 
5.2.2. The Diacritical Signs 
5.2.2.1. SIN-SIN 
5.2.2.2. MAPPIQ, DAGES, RAFEH 
5.2.3. The Accentuation Signs 
5.2.3.1. THE NATURE OF THE NOTATION 
5.2.3.2. TYPES OF ACCENTUATION 
5.2.3.3. THE ACCENTS 
5.3. THE TIBERIAN SYSTEM 
5.3.1. The Vowel Signs 
5.3.1.1. THE VOWELS 
5.3.1.2. THE SEWA AND THE HATEFS 
5.3.1.3. THE NAMES OF THE VOWELS 
5.3.2. The Diacritical Signs 
5.3.2.1. THE PRONUNCIATION OF CONSONANTS 
5.3.2.1.1. Sin-Sin. 
5.3.2.1.2. Dages 
5.3.2.1.3. Rafeh 
5.3.2.1.4. Mappiq 
5.3.2.2. THE GA YAH 
5.3.2.2.1. The Name 
5.3.2.2.2. Minor Ga‘yah. 
5.3.2.2.3. The Terminology 
5.3.2.2.4. Major Ga‘yah 
5.3.2.2.5. Development 
5.3.2.2.6. Sewa-Ga'yah 
5.3.2.2.7. Haamadah 
5.3.3. The Accentuation Signs 
5.3.3.0.1. The Functions 
5.3.3.0.2. The Principles of Parsing 
5.3.3.1. THE (21) PROSE BOOKS 
5.3.3.1.1. Disjunctives 
5.3.3.1.2. Conjunctives 
5.3.3.1.3. Main Rules of Dichotomy by the 
Disjunctives 
5.3.3.1.4. Rules of Joining the Conjunctives 
5.3.3.2. THE (3) POETICAL BOOKS 
5.3.3.2.1. Disjunctives 
5.3.3.2.2. Conjunctives 
5.3.3.2.3. Main Rules of Dichotomy by the 
Disjunctives 
5.3.3.2.4. The Use of Conjunctives 
5.3.3.3. SPECIAL SIGNS 
5.3.3.3-1. Signs for Pause and Not for Melody 
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5.3.3.3-1.1 Paseq 
5.3.3.3-1.2. Maqqaf 
5.3.3.3-2. Signs for Melody and Not for Pause 
5.3-3.3-2.1. The (21) Prose Books: 
5.3.3.3-2.2. The (3) Poetical Books: 
5.4. THE NON-CONVENTIONAL TIBERIAN SYSTEM 
5.4.1. The Typifying Characteristics 
5.4.1.1. THE PRONUNCIATION TRADITION 
5.4.1.2. VOCALIZATION 
5.4.1.3. ACCENTUATION OF THE (21) PROSE BOOKS 
5.4.1.4. ACCENTUATION OF THE (3) POETICAL BOOKS 
5.4.1.5. OTHER SIGNS 
5.4.2. An Analysis of the System 
5.4.2.1. PALESTINIAN-SEPHARDI 
5.4.2.2. GEOGRAPHICAL AND CHRONOLOGICAL 
DISTRIBUTION 
5.4.3. The Relationship to the Conventional Tiberian 
System 
5.4.3.1. BEN-NAPHTALI 
5.4.3.2. OTHER NAMES 
5.4.3.3. DEFINITION OF THE SYSTEM 
5.5. THE CONTAMINATION (MIXING) OF THE SYSTEMS 
5.5.1. Transcriptions 
5.5.2. Process of Tiberianization 
5.5.3. Types of Mixture 
5.6. THE SAMARITAN SYSTEM 
5.6.1. The Vowel Signs 
5.6.1.1. THE PROBLEMS 
5.6.1.2. THE VOWEL AND DIACRITICAL SIGNS 
5.6.2. The Accentuation Signs 


6. MASORETES AND GRAMMARIANS 
6.1. THE FIRST MASORETES 
6.1.1. Dosa ben Eleazar 
6.1.2. Moses Moheh 
6.1.3. Other Masoretes 
6.2. AARON BEN-ASHER AND HIS PERIOD 
6.2.1. Diqduge ha-Te‘amim 
6.2.2. His Other Works 
6.2.3. Biblical Manuscripts 
6.2.4. Kitab al-Hulaf 
6.2.5. Ben-Naphtali 
6.3. THE ANONYMOUS CODIFICATION OF THE MASORAH 
6.3.1. Hidayat al-Qari 
6.3.1.1. THE TREATISE AND ITS TRANSFORMATIONS 
6.3.1.1.1. Hidayat al-Qari. 
6.3.1.1.2. Horayat ha-Qore - European Branch 
6.3.1.1.3. Adat Devorim. 
6.3.1.1.4. Mahberet ha-Tijan - Hebrew and Arabic 
Versions 
6.3.1.1.5. Other Works 
6.3.1.2. ITS SOURCES AND TRADITION 
6.3.1.2.1. Distribution, Chronology, and 
Pronunciation Tradition 
6.3.1.2.2. Influence of Local Elements 
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6.3.2. Works on the Sewa 

6.4 THE PERPETUATORS OF THE WAY OF THE MASORAH 
6.4.1. Meir ben Todros ha-Levi Abulafia 
6.4.2. Jekuthiel ben Judah ha-Kohen ha-Naqdan 
6.4.3. Menahem ben Solomon ha-Meiri 
6.4.4. Jacob ben Hayyim ibn Adonijah 
6.4.5. Elijah Bahur ben Asher ha-Levi (Levita) 
6.4.6. Menahem ben Judah di Lonzano 
6.4.7. Minhat Shay 
6.4.8. The Yemenites 
6.4.9. Wolf Benjamin Ze'ev ben Samson Heidenheim 
6.4.10. Seligmann Isaac Baer 
6.4.11. Later Scholars 


1. THE TRANSMISSION OF THE BIBLE 


The transmission of the Bible is as old as the Bible itself, ac- 
cording to the ancient tradition in Avot that “Moses received 
the Torah from Sinai and handed it on to Joshua and Joshua 
to the elders and the elders to the prophets and the prophets 
handed it down to the men of the Great Assembly” (Avot 1:1). 
This concept of “Torah” which is handed down from genera- 
tion to generation includes all of the Bible as it developed, with 
all the components which accompanied it and were added to 
it and which also shared in its holiness. As the form of the 
Bible became increasingly canonized and set in all its specific 
details, the tradition of reading the text and its exact pronun- 
ciation grew and became closely attached to it, developing 
together with it, and being handed down from father to son 
through the generations. 


1.1. THE SOFERIM 


The work of the transmission of the Bible was by its very na- 
ture destined to be in the hands of *scribes (soferim), tran- 
scribers who were skilled in the exact copying of the Bible and 
were therefore legally recognized as people knowledgeable in 
Torah, and who were accomplished scholars of it. The term 
soferim, which in the beginning was a term for scholars of the 
Torah in general (divre soferim, Sanh. 11:3), in time became 
limited to those scholars who specialized in the Written Law 
and in its exact transmission. Some were transcribers, and in 
this capacity they were called also 012019 (kotvanim; “skilled 
kotvanim were in Jerusalem,’ TJ, Meg. 1:11 (71d)) or oa 
(lavlarim — librarius = libellarius; thus, “R. Meir was a lavlar’”; 
Eruv. 13a), while others were teachers and instructors of school 
children (“and the sofer (scribe) teaches according to his way”; 
Tosef. Meg. 4:38). The main interest of these scribes was the 
preservation of the text of the Bible, and they are credited with 
a number of rules and regulations which were established for 
this purpose. It is not known who those scribes were, but some 
of the scholars of the Talmud are conspicuous by their special 
interest in every legal discussion dealing with the problem of 
the text of the Bible, its transcription, and its teaching, such 
as R. *Meir (TJ, Taan. 1:1 (64a); TJ, Meg. 4:1 (74d); Eruv. 13a; 
Sot. 20a et al.), R. Hananel (TJ, Meg. 1:11 (71¢, d); Meg. 18b et 
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al.), and R. *Samuel b. Shilat (Tj, Meg. 71¢, d; BB 8b, 21a; Ket. 
50a). This preoccupation with the exact transmission of the 
Bible gradually became important, and the term sofer tended 
to lose its original connection with sefer (“book”) and came 
to designate all learned people. Thus the original meaning of 
the term became obscured through its connection with the 
act of counting by the preservers of the text, as stated in the 
Talmud (Kid. 30a): “Therefore the ancients were called soferim 
(0°10), because they counted (0°1510 1°77) all the letters in the 
Torah....” Originally the activity of the soferim and the pre- 
servers of the exact version of the Bible was an oral one. The 
main point of their work was instruction in the reading of a 
text lacking vocalization and accentuation signs, and passing 
this reading on orally from generation to generation. Since 
the text was holy it was not permissible to add anything to 
the skeleton of the letters of the Bible, and only a small part 
of what they established as reading aids was noted in the sa- 
cred text, that is, the very text which to this day has served 
for the public reading prescribed by the halakhah. It can be 
said that those items which did penetrate into the holy text 
did so during the very earliest period of its development with 
the result that they too became sanctified. Anything which 
did not find a place in the text itself, such as the vocalization 
and the accentuation signs and the various masoretic notes, 
at first had to be transmitted orally, and even when they were 
committed to writing they were still not allowed to be intro- 
duced into the sacred text. 


1.2. WRITTEN TRANSMISSION 


There are two types of items which penetrated into the holy 
text itself: 

(1) those connected with the methods of writing the 
text - the pages, the lines, the marking of the lines, the divi- 
sion into sections, the manner of setting out the songs (Shi- 
rat ha-Yam, Shirat Haazinu, and others), and the order of 
the books; 

(2) irregularities in the script and in the actual writing - 
dots above the letters, suspended letters, isolated nuns, large 
letters, small letters, and the like. 


1.2.1. Methods of Writing 

Most of the matters connected with the writing of the Bible 
are closely regulated by the halakhah and the customs of ear- 
lier generations. This applies especially to the Torah. Since it 
serves for the public reading in the synagogue it must com- 
ply with exact ritual conditions, without which the reader 
and the listener do not fulfill the religious duty of reading the 
Torah. These laws and customs became established during 
the time of the Talmud and were collected after a time in the 
tractate Soferim (which was presumably edited not later than 
the eighth century c.z.), and in the legal compilations of the 
rabbinic authorities (such as Maim. Yad, Hilkhot Sefer Torah). 
These instructions deal with the actual form of the book (the 
scroll, the size of the parchment and the pages), the writing 
(the size and shape of the letters, the addition of *tagin [tittles, 
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crowns] on the letters y’31”10yw — Men. 29b), the writing ma- 
terials (the parchment and ink), the manner of writing (mark- 
ing guidelines, structure of lines), the arrangement of the text 
(the spacing of letters and words, the division into sections, 
the linear arrangement of the songs in the Torah, Shirat ha- 
Yam, Shirat Haazinu, the beginnings of the columns - the first 
letter generally being waw, except for 1”2W7"2) and other top- 
ics connected with the laws of the reading and the care of the 
scroll. These laws apply only to scrolls which are intended for 
public reading, not those which are not for ritual use. 

Since these matters are governed by the halakhah, they 
are not considered part of that which is usually called “Ma- 
sorah,” although they are also, by their very nature, included 
among all the matters connected with the writing of the Bible 
that are handed down from generation to generation. Al- 
though the term “masorah” today includes all the matters 
connected with the writing and recitation of the Bible, it is 
not permitted to write them in a copy intended for public 
reading. These items could be written in the margins and 
even in the text itself only after some time, when people be- 
gan to make copies of the Bible in the form not of a scroll but 
of a codex (*]7379) meant for the everyday study and teach- 
ing of the Bible. 


1.2.1.1. THE ORDER OF THE BOOKS. The order of the books of 
the Bible and the division of the texts into sections is the same 
for the scrolls and the codices. The oldest arrangement of the 
24 books of the Bible is mentioned in a *baraita (BB 14b) and 
adopted also by Maimonides (Yad, Hilkhot Sefer Torah 7:15). 
In it, the order of the Pentateuch and the Early Prophets is the 
same as it is commonly accepted today, but the order of the 
Latter Prophets is: Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Isaiah, and the Minor 
Prophets — the order which was kept later in the German and 
the French manuscripts (sometimes also with Isaiah preceding 
Ezekiel), as opposed to the Oriental and Spanish manuscripts 
whose order is that which is common today. 

The order of the Hagiographa as found in the baraita 
(and also by Maimonides, Yad, Hilkhot Sefer Torah 7:15) is 
Ruth, Psalms, Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song of Songs, Lam- 
entations, Daniel, Esther, Ezra (and Nehemiah), Chronicles — 
but this order was followed in only a few isolated manuscripts. 
In the manuscripts of the Oriental and Spanish masoretes the 
order is as follows: Chronicles, Psalms, Job, Proverbs, Ruth, 
Song of Songs, Ecclesiastes, Lamentations, Esther, Daniel, 
Ezra (and Nehemiah); while in the German-French manu- 
scripts and in most of the printed editions of today the or- 
der is: Psalms, Proverbs, Job (the term N”X comes from the 
initials of these three in reverse order), Song of Songs, Ruth, 
Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther, Daniel, Ezra (and Nehe- 
miah), Chronicles. See *Bible: Canon. 


1.2.1.2. SEDARIM AND PARASHIYYOT. The accepted or- 
der of the books rejects the Babylonian tradition, as listed in 
the baraita, in favor of the Palestinian and other traditions. 
However, the Babylonian tradition was followed in the divi- 
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sion of the Torah into short units for recitation in the syna- 
gogue (see *Torah, Reading of the). In Palestine the reading 
of the Torah was completed once in three years (see *Trien- 
nial Cycle) and therefore the Pentateuch was divided into 154 
(or, according to another version, 167) weekly portions called 
0°770 (sedarim). In Babylonia the full cycle of the reading of 
the Torah was completed in one year, so that the Torah was 
divided into 54 nvwy (parashiyyot), weekly portions (NIN70 
or sedres in Yiddish) and that division is followed today, in 
continuance of the Babylonian tradition. The sedarim which 
served in the Torah as units for the (Palestinian) weekly por- 
tions for public ritual reading were applied to break also the 
text of the whole Bible into small units. However, since in the 
Prophets and Hagiographa this division was hardly necessary 
for use even in ancient times, except for some definite small 
parts (haftarot, megillot, etc.), there are differences in manu- 
scripts as to the exact location of the divisions and even in the 
number of sedarim. 


1.2.1.3. SECTIONAL DIVISIONS (PETUHOT AND SETUMOT). 
The division of the body of the text into sections is an ancient 
one, and unlike the above-mentioned division into sedarim 
and parashiyyot, involves the very copying of the text whether 
ina scroll or a codex. These sections are of two kinds, with the 
type of space preceding them varying: 

(1) a parashah petuhah (open parashah) which starts at 
the beginning of a line, the preceding line being left partly or 
wholly blank (in some manuscripts and print editions this is 
indicated by 5); 

(2) a parashah setumah (closed parashah) which begins 
at a point other than the start of a line, whether the preced- 
ing section ended in the preceding line (at its end or not) or 
whether it ends in the same one, in which case a space of ap- 
proximately nine letters is left between the two sections (in 
some print editions this is noted by 0). This ancient division is 
attested to in the Babylonian Talmud (Shab. 103b): “a parashah 
petuhah should not be made setumah, a setumah should not 
be made petuhah? Sifra to Lev. 1:1; 1:9 asks: “And what purpose 
did the n1j70°D (sections) serve? To give Moses an interval to 
reflect between parashah and parashah and between issue and 
issue.’ Despite their antiquity different traditions or customs 
developed on the matter of the parashiyyot, as to the placing 
and number of each type. In printed editions today there is a 
great degree of uniformity in the Torah due mainly to the hal- 
akhic fixing of this issue and that of the shape of the songs by 
Maimonides following *Ben-Asher (Yad, Sefer Torah 8:4). 


1.2.2. Irregularities in the Writing 

Various irregularities in the actual shape of the writing are 
part of the copied text. These go back to early sources and are 
discussed here in their assumed chronological order. 


1.2.2.1. EXTRAORDINARY POINTS. There are dots over 15 
words in the Bible and sometimes also under them, one dot 
over each letter of the word or over some of the letters. The 
words are distributed as follows: ten in the Torah (in the 
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tenth place in the Torah, Deut. 29:28, the dots in most tra- 
ditions cover 11 letters of three words — all but the last let- 
ter — 79 13971 479, four in the Prophets, the dots being above 
in each case, and one word with a varying number of dots in 
the Hagiographa (X19; Ps. 27: 13), where there are dots also 
beneath the word. There are different traditions on the de- 
tails. (See the full lists in the Masorah Magna for Numbers 
3:39, and in Okhlah we-Okhlah (ed. S. Frensdorff, 1864), $96, 
with the additional bibliography there.) These dots are a very 
ancient tradition, the evidence concerning some of them go- 
ing back to the second century C.£.; see, for example, R. Yose 
in the Mishnah (Pes. 9:2) concerning the he with a dot, in the 
word 4777171 (Num. 9:10). A comprehensive list of the location 
of these dots in the Torah is already found in Sifre Numbers 
chap. 69 (ed. Horovitz p. 64-65), R. *Simeon bar Yohai being 
mentioned there; and further evidence is to be found in the 
Talmud and in the Midrashim. (The references were noted 
in the Arukh ha-Shalem under “naqad” and to these should 
be added Ber. 4a; Naz. 23a; Hor. 10b.) There have been vari- 
ous theories put forth concerning the origin and meaning of 
these dots (see L. Blau, Masoretische Untersuchungen (Strass- 
burg, 1891), 6-40; Zur Einleitung in die Heilige Schrift (Buda- 
pest, 1894), 113-20; R. Butin, The Ten Nequdoth of the Torah 
(Baltimore, 1906, repr. New York, 1969); S. Lieberman, Greek 
and Hellenism in Jewish Palestine (Jerusalem 1962), 182-184). 
However, they do not belong to the system of vocalization 
and they also appear in Torah scrolls designated for public 
recitation. 


1.2.2.2. “ISOLATED” LETTERS. The isolated letters (NV 
nid) are the nine signs which appear between verses - in 
the Torah before and after the section of JINT YOI2 71 (Num. 
10:35-36), and seven in Psalms, chapter 107 (there are differ- 
ences of opinion as to their exact place and number.) Rather 
than being referred to by the name N’NixX (letters), they are 
already called nv’d (signs) in a baraita (about the Torah -— 
Shab. 115b: ARN 34, 4; about Psalms — RH 17b). Their form was 
not fixed in the ancient sources and the scribes were quite lib- 
eral in the manner in which they marked them. There is early 
evidence that these simaniyyot were nothing but simple dots. 
This is the impression given by Sifre Numbers, ch. 84 (ed. Ho- 
rovitz, p. 80), already in the name of R. Simeon (second cen- 
tury C.E.). As time passed, these signs assumed various shapes 
and changed names accordingly. In tractate Soferim (prior to 
the eighth century) 6:1, it is called, according to the version 
of various manuscripts, 1D°w (horn) - perhaps the sign re- 
ally resembled a shofar, “and it appears indeed in the section 
on travels (y032 771)” - or TID’ (spit), which is reminiscent 
of the sign of the oBeddc (= spit). In Digduge ha-Teamim (ch. 
2) the term ANNI NVM is found, and according to *Dunash 
b. Labrat it is OWINA NYMNA (Teshuvot al Menahem, ed. Fili- 
powski, p. 6a). The term is neutral and does not indicate the 
shape of the sign, and according to the basic meaning of its 
root it refers to letters which are separated from the conso- 
nantal text. In the manuscripts the sign developed into the 
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shape of a reversed nun. It is not known whether all of it was 
reversed £ (see Okhlah we-Okhlah, $179), or only its top or 
bottom, and there was much confusion about it in the com- 
mentaries (see Minhat Shai on Num. 10:35; Nahalat Yaakov 
on tractate Soferim 6:1). There were even those who wrote it 
into the text itself in the place of regular nuns of the text (see 
also Ginsburg, The Massorah, vol. 2, p. 259, §15a). Later the 
names of these signs, too, were interchanged with the name 
for the regular reversed nun (see below 1.2.2.5). Hence the 
otiyyot menuzzarot became N01) 7313 (see Masorah Magna 
to Ps. 107:23), which was explained, following T1NX 1773, “they 
turned backward” (Isa. 1:4), to mean reversed nun (Minhat 
Shai on Ps. 107:23), though there is no linguistic support for 
this interpretation. If the opinion already expressed in ancient 
sources regarding the signs in the Torah is generally accepted, 
that is, that the purpose of these signs is to separate the sec- 
tion “when the ark set forward” as if it were a book by itself, 
there is no similar consensus of opinion concerning the signs 
in Psalms (see S. Lieberman, Greek and Hellenism in Jewish 
Palestine (Jerusalem 1962), 178-181). 


1.2.2.3. SUSPENDED LETTERS. ‘There are four suspended let- 
ters nv12n nvnix in the Bible: the nun of Nw (Judg. 18:30), 
and the ayin in the words 197% (Ps. 80: 14), O°¥W" (Job 38: 13), 
and n°yw) (Job 38:15). The tradition concerning them is quite 
ancient, going back to the third century c.£. (see *Samuel b. 
Nahman in Tj, Bet. 9:3, 13d: ARN 34, 4) and to later sources. 
In most instances midrashic explanations on these suspended 
letters are also mentioned. 


1.2.2.4. LARGE AND SMALL LETTERS. ‘The custom of writing 
some letters differently - smaller or larger than usual - never 
became halakhically fixed. Thus there are several discrepan- 
cies between the various manuscript texts of the Bible. Even 
the lists of the Masorah are not uniform: Ginsburg compared 
some ten different lists (The Massorah, vol. 4 (1905), 40-41). 
The number of large letters is greater than the number of small 
letters. One of the large letters is already indicated in the Tal- 
mud (Meg. 16b) in the name of R. Johanan (third century 
c.E.). In Soferim 9:1-7 at least four large letters and one small 
one are mentioned. Their number grew as time passed, but 
in the older manuscripts, such as those of “Aleppo and Len- 
ingrad, there are still relatively few of these letters. 


1.2.2.5. OTHER ODD LETTERS. For these there is generally no 
evidence in ancient sources. The Talmud (Kid. 66b) mentions 
in the name of R. Nahman (third century c.g.) a AUP 
in the word o1?w (Num. 25:12), which is explained as a waw 
with a crack in the middle, but it is not certain that they did 
not mean a waw which was cut short, that is, a small waw. 
Maimonides (Yad, Sefer Torah 7:8) lists “[and] odd letters 
like winding (m1D1D?) pes, and the crooked (n191P¥) letters.” 
The Masorah Parva mentions a ni} ¥ Pi) (“crooked nun”: 738), 
Ex. 3:19), as well as 93197 713 (“an inverted nun’; J173, Gen. 
11:32), and PP127 PHP (“attached qufin”: O7°19/72, Ex. 32:25; see 
also Okhlah we-Okhlah, $161). The Masorah Marginalis of the 
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Venice Bible (1525) states that the second lamed in the word 
on?x222 (Num. 1: 22) AWN VIII 7? PRI ADWN TID. wy 
(“is shaped like a saw, stands upright, and has no cap on its 
head”). Seligman *Baer described at length the shape of the 
various odd letters in his book Tiqqun ha-Sofer we-ha-Qore 
(Roedelheim (18757), p. 18 of supplement). 


1.3. ORAL TRANSMISSION 


Apart from these matters which mainly are connected with 
the very writing of the Bible - and there could not be copying 
without their clear establishment — all of the other issues were 
originally part of oral transmission. The notes concerning the 
text of the Bible and the instructions for its proper pronun- 
ciation and its exact copying were handed down orally from 
generation to generation before they were set down in writ- 
ing. It may be assumed that these notes were permitted to be 
written down and were actually committed to writing with the 
institution of the use of the codex among the Jews - appar- 
ently in the sixth or seventh century c.£. Therefore one must 
differentiate quite clearly between the oral Masorah which is 
endless and cannot be defined even though there are allusions 
to it and evidence thereof, and between the written Masorah 
whose notations were written in the margins of the codices 
and which is called simply “the Masorah.” 


1.3.1. Ancient Evidence 

In addition to the main evidence offered by the very ex- 
istence of the text which was passed down from father to 
son and from teacher to student, there is an explicit state- 
ment about the oral transmission in the name of R. Isaac 
(about the third generation of Palestinian amoraim, at the 
end of the 3"¢ century c.£.): “R. Isaac said, WY) ODIO NIP 
pry? 821 JPN JN X21 pryje1 aI were handed down as 
Law to Moses at Sinai” (Ned. 37b-38a). All the items listed 
there are thus considered as coming from a most ancient pe- 
riod, when it was not yet possible to list the items — there were 
neither signs to use (vocalization and accentuation) nor per- 
mission to write down such signs. 


1.3.1.1. MIQRA SOFERIM. The saying of R. Isaac continues 
with an explanation: 0°93) D°2W YIN -— ODIO N77. Despite 
all the explanations which have been given to migra’ soferim 
(see the comment attributed to Rashi which is probably that 
of *Gershom b. Judah Meor Ha-Golah and see R. Nissim ad. 
loc.), it seems that migra’ is to be taken in its literal mean- 
ing — the correct “reading” of the words as handed down by the 
scribes. The three words cited above are an example of the pos- 
sibilities for various readings of words whose pronunciation 
can be known only by the transmitted reading of the soferim. 
Similar to this is the principle in the Talmud (Sanh. 4a and 
elsewhere) that the text as read (with vowels) is authoritative 
xypn2 ON w, that is, the accepted pronunciation is to be fol- 
lowed in establishing the meaning of the text (as opposed to 
nn? ON w”, ie., the consonantal text — the actual letters — is 
authoritative; see below). 
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1.3.1.2. ITTUR SOFERIM. The other items listed by R. Isaac 
are also a very ancient tradition which was not permitted 
to be written down and which was transmitted orally from 
generation to generation: ‘ittur soferim are apparently omis- 
sions (10¥ “to remove” in Aramaic; see He-Arukh s.v., quot- 
ing R. *Hai b. Sherira, and additional explanations in Minhat 
Shai to Num. 12:14) of the conjunctive waw as evidenced by 
the examples which are listed there: 7290 TO¥ - DIDIO TWw?y 
(Gen. 18:5), J? WO¥ (Gen. 24:55), JOND ION, (Num. 31:2), 
0°}33 TON DW 197? (Ps. 68:26), DX 71979 INPTS (Ps. 36:7). Pos- 
sibly other omissions are also to be included. 


1.3.1.3. QERE WE-LA’ KETIV; KETIV WE-LA QERE. The last 
two items — words which are to be read although they are not 
written (qaryan we-la ketivan) and conversely, words which 
are not to be read although they are written (ketivan we-ld 
qaryan) — issues which are discussed later on - are also an an- 
cient tradition and could not be written down until long after 
the statements were made. They are listed thus: — }2°N) X71 "17 
wnD727 ND (11 Sam. 8:3); DAPNT 1272 WN ONW? WNIT WN 
(11 Sam. 16:23); 12237 ON2 (Jer. 31:37); 10°DT 7? (Jer. 50:29); 
JA TANT ON (Ruth 2:11); NATION (Ruth 3:5); PaywaT oN 
(Ruth 3:17); Jan N21 Pry Pen. W207 NI — pry N21 Jan 
(11 Kings 5:18); 7137777 NNT (Deut. 6:25); JUTTT JIT (Jer. 51:3); 
231 NNDI wn (Ezek. 48:16); X12 797 ON (Ruth 3:12); and pen 
py X21. This list in Nedarim, like the two which preceded it, 
is a sample and not complete. It is also not in complete agree- 
ment with the detailed lists of the Masorah for our texts. A 
correct list is found, for example, in Okhlah we-Okhlah, $97 
and in it there are ten qere we-la’ ketiv (it does not include 
Ruth 2:11), and eight ketiv we-la’ gere (and it does not include 
Deut. 6:25). 


1.3.1.4. QERE. Although ordinary qgere notes were not explic- 
itly mentioned in the Talmud, it is clear that they too are to be 
included in migra’ soferim, and the tradition of the gere, that is, 
words which are to be read differently from the form in which 
they are written, is ancient and returns to oral transmission. 


1.3.2. The Verses 
The above also applies to the division into verses. Here too 
we have an ancient tradition (so ancient that it is generally 
in agreement with the Samaritan reading) which was handed 
down orally. This antiquity is evident from the meaning of 
migra’ soferim which really means the complete reading in- 
cluding the transmitted vocalization and the transmitted di- 
vision. Undoubtedly the division of the text into minimal 
units — the verses, and even the division of every unit into its 
parts, the accents — is also part of correct transmitted division. 
This transmission, like all oral transmission, while it strives for 
great precision and generally achieves it, still contains some 
doubtful instances and contradictions between different trans- 
missions which have to be decided. 

There is evidence in talmudic literature for the existence 
of the tradition of division into verses, a division which was 
handed down orally and was not permitted to be marked in 
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the text. Evidence similarly exists about a tradition of internal 
verse division by accentuation and about differing traditions 
concerning both division of the text into verses and the divi- 
sion within verses and about reaching decisions concerning 
these differences. 

One statement was repeated in three main versions as 
seen in the table below. 

A comparison of sources in the rabbinic literature on an- 
cient oral traditions regarding the biblical text: division into 
verses, vocalization, accentuations, etc. 

Upon study one clearly sees the difference between the 
two Babylonian sources (vs. 1) and the two Palestinian sources, 
TJ and Gen. R. (vs. 2, 3). In the Babylonian sources there is no 
mention of 0°97997 (“decisions”) or NVR NiyI19n (“decisions 
and proofs”) and there is a difference between the Babylonians 
and the Palestinians in the method of study and interpreta- 
tion of D710) (WN) and O'”Yv (70D). Their common fac- 
tor is that in all of them the verses, the accents, and the tra- 
ditions (masorot) are linked to Ezra the Scribe, ie., to a very 
early period. 

Regarding the division into verses there is even earlier 
evidence, from the Mishna: “He that reads in the Torah may 
not read less than three verses (07/7109); he may not read to the 
interpreter more than one verse (at a time), or, in the Proph- 
ets, three” (Meg. 4:4); and there is the statement in Kiddushin 
30a, that derives from the period of the tannaim (Bacher, 
92 W177) °21¥), which lists, among other things, the middle 
verse of the Torah (17417); Lev. 13:33). 

There is evidence of some confusion as to the verse di- 
vision in some sections: Rav. Joseph [third century c.£.] asks 
“to which half does 77anm1 belong?” (the reference is to the 
word we-hitgallah which is considered to be the middle of the 


Torah with regard to verses; does it belong to the first or the 
second half?). *Abbaye answered him: “Verses can be counted” 
(in contrast to what was said before about plene and defec- 
tive spelling, about which R. Joseph states that in Babylonia 
they are not experts in it and that it is therefore impossible to 
establish the number of the letters of the Bible). Rav Joseph 
replied: “We are also not expert in the division of verses, be- 
cause when Rav Aha bar Ada came [to Babylonia], he said 
that in the West [i.e., Erez Israel] they divide this verse into 
three: And the Lord said to Moses: “Behold I come to you in 
a thick cloud” (Ex. 19:9)” (Kid. 30a). It follows, therefore, that 
the Babylonian scholars were also not expert in the division 
of the text into verses. It can be assumed that the Palestinians 
were more particular than the Babylonians in the transmission 
of the text of the Bible. Indeed, there are considerable differ- 
ences between the number of verses recorded in the Talmud 
and our texts of the Bible. (See Kid. ibid.: The Rabbis taught: 
“there are 5,888 verses in the Torah” - according to the Ma- 
sorah the number is 5,845.) For Psalms and Chronicles the 
numbers are completely different and there was, apparently an 
error somewhere. In any event, this statement is the primary 
source about the difference in the text between the Palestin- 
ians and the Babylonians. 

The term 07/7105 "WN (“beginnings of the verses”) in con- 
trast to O°7710D (“verses”) in the above quotation does not in- 
dicate a substantive difference between the two countries but 
is a terminological difference only. The division into verses re- 
quires the notation of either the beginnings or the ends of the 
verses and it makes no difference which. The term “beginnings 
of the verses” from the Palestinian sources has a continuation 
in additional, later Western sources, e.g., Soferim 3:7: “A book 
which he punctuated, wherein he marked the beginnings of 
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Genesis Rabbah 36 
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Rav Iqa bar Abin said in the name of Rav Hananel 
who spoke in the name of *Rav: What does it 
mean ‘And they read in the book of the Law of 
God, distinctly; and they gave the sense, and 
caused them to understand the reading’ (Neh. 
8:8)? ‘And they read in the book of the Law of 
God,’ refers to x7j27 (biblical text); ‘distinctly’ 
refers to natn ([Aramaic] ‘translation’); ‘and 
they gave the sense’ refers to 0>;7105F (7);710D77; 
the verses); ‘and caused them to understand 
the reading’ refers to the ory (710°) "770°D 
(the division(s) of the accents); others however 
say that this refers to nition (nTI0N7, the 
tradition(s)). 
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R. Ze’ora said in the name of R. Hananel: ‘and 
they read in the book of the Law of God’ refers to 
81/27; ‘distinctly’ refers to o127N; ‘and they gave 
the sense’ these are ov»yun (‘the accents’); 
‘and caused them to understand the reading’ 
refers to nni010 (‘the tradition’), and some say 
to orion (‘the decisions’) and some say to the 
D°pIoD °wx7 (‘beginnings of the verses’). 


DIN DOD INP A" DIN? 779 TON PTV 73 
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R. Yudan said: herefrom (is understood) the 
targum; ‘and they read in the book of the Law of 
God’ refers to 87/77; ‘distinctly’ refers to o17n; 
‘and they gave the sense’ these are ovmyun (‘the 
accents’), ‘and caused them to understand the 
reading’ refers to o°p10D *wx7 (‘the beginnings 
of the verses’). R. Hiyya b. Luliyani said: these 
are the mixin (another reading has my7270 
myx). The rabbis of Caesarea said: herefrom 
(are understood) the n171079 (traditions). 
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the verses, should not be (publicly) read” Similarly Diqduge 
ha-Teamim, chapter 10, has “the chapter of the beginnings 
of the verses.” In contrast there is an indication for the actual 
marking of the beginnings of the verses in Babylonia itself (of a 
later period, of course) as found in texts using the Babylonian 
vocalization system (see Kahle, M.d.O. text, 35a). 

Differences with regard to the details of the verse division 
existed not only between the West and the East, but within 
the same tradition itself. Sometimes there are differences be- 
tween the division into verses and the division into sections, 
which is older; the 10D Y37N2 X09 (“paragraphs [which end] 
within verses”) are evidence of that (e.g., Gen. 35:22; Num. 26:1 
(some texts = 25:19), etc.). However, there are differences in 
detail between printed texts and manuscripts. 


1.3.3. Accentuation 

There is evidence for the antiquity of the accents earlier than 
the above mentioned source (1.3.2.) and again the reference is 
not to the written signs, which were set relatively later, but to 
the tradition of reading the verses with the necessary accents 
and pauses, which was passed from generation to generation. 
A teacher of children should not receive payment for teach- 
ing Torah, but he can take Oyu j210°D TDW (“a fee for [teach- 
ing] accentual division”; Ned. 37a). Even here, as with all oral 
transmission, doubts developed concerning the parsing and 
the accentual division and it is possible that the word D°y197 
(MININ ,MYII7) refers to just that in the Palestinian version 
of the above-mentioned saying. Thus there are words in the 
biblical text whose syntactical adhesion is undecided; “Issi b. 
Judah said: there are five verses in the Torah the construction 
of which is uncertain: NNW (Gen. 4:7); DTW (Ex. 25:34); 19 
(Ex. 17:9); 118 (Gen. 49:7); 0/1 (Deut. 31:16)” (Yoma 52a/b). 
For similar doubts, see, for example, Tj, Bezah 2:4 (61c) for 
1 Chr. 29:21; Yoma 52a for 1 Kings 6:19; Bava Mezia 58a for 
Lev. 5:21; Bava Mezia 73b for Lev. 25:46. Most instructive is 
the question of R. *Hisda (Hag. 6b; Yoma 52b): “Rav Hisda 
asked: How is this verse (Ex. 24:5) written? ‘And he sent the 
young men of the children of Israel and they offered burnt of- 
ferings; meaning sheep; ‘and they sacrificed peace offerings 
of oxen to the Lord’; or were both types of sacrifices of oxen? 
[i.e., does the word “oxen” refer to the second half of the verse 
only and thus the peace offerings were oxen but the burnt of- 
ferings were not, but sheep, or does the word “oxen” refer to 
all the verse and thus both the burnt offerings and the peace 
offerings were oxen?] What difference does it make (what they 
sacrificed on that occasion in the wilderness)? Mar *Zutra said 
DNYY j710°D? (the division of the accents [= punctuation])”; 
ie., this question has no practical relevance, other than for the 
issue of correct punctuation, that is, how one is to read the 
verse and where to pause in it. 

This tradition of reading with stress and pauses involved 
the tune with which one should read the Bible. According to 
R. Johanan (Meg. 32a): “He who reads (811)?) without melody 
(79°93) and studies (131) without a tune (1711) is referred to 
by the verse ‘And wherefore I gave them statutes which were 
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not good...’ (Ezek. 20:25). This evidence of reading the Bible 
and the Mishnah (71w) with a tune has an even more ancient 
basis, at least as far as the Bible is concerned. Thus the reason 
of R. Akiva for the custom of “Why do people not clean them- 
selves with the right hand but rather with the left hand” is “Be- 
cause one shows the 771N °7yv with it [the right hand]” (Ber. 
62a). The 171N °7¥v (“accents of the Torah”) which are shown 
by hand are the signs of conducting with the movements of 
the hand according to the tune, as attested to by Rashi (Ber. 
62a): “Taiame Torah: The tunes of the reading accents of the 
Pentateuch, the Prophets, and the Hagiographa, whether by 
signs in the book, whether by raising the voice, and with the 
notes of the melodies of the tune of pashta and darga and sho- 
far mahpakh; he (the reader) moves his hand according to the 
melody; I have seen readers who come from the land of Israel 
do it.” This is, therefore, an ancient custom which was followed 
in Palestine still in the days of Rashi (the 11‘ century). There 
is also explicit evidence of the custom in Mahberet ha-Tijan 
(J. Derenbourg, Manuel du lecteur (1871), p. 108): “And know 
that the grammarians have a hand movement for every accent 
in addition to the melody articulated by the mouth...” This 
custom continues among Yemenite Jews to this day. 

During the entire period of the Talmud the accents had 
no written signs and it is generally accepted that the inven- 
tion of the vocalization signs took place at the same time as 
the invention of accentuation signs. At the only place where 
oyu °72°D (“accent signs”) are mentioned in the Talmud 
(Eruv. 21b) the term is usually interpreted according to this 
assumption: “Rava explained: what is the meaning of ‘he also 
taught the people knowledge; yea, he pondered, and sought 
out and set in order many proverbs’ (Eccl. 12:9)? “He taught 
the people knowledge’ means he taught them with Dayu "172° 
(accent signs).” “Accent signs” are explained as not being nec- 
essarily written signs (see Rashi ad loc.). Yet, perhaps the term 
“accent signs” may be understood in its literal meaning? There 
is no clear evidence either way and it is not impossible. How- 
ever, if it is to be understood as accent signs, one must date 
the invention of the accent signs to an earlier period — that of 
*Rava, about the first half of the fourth century. 


1.3.4. The Masorah 

The Masorah referred to in the above sources (1.3.2) as mas- 
oret or masorot has already been discussed. Undoubtedly, it 
means the traditions concerned with the writing of the text 
with regard to plene and defective orthography. There is evi- 
dence in talmudic literature to this effect, such as the prin- 
ciple that n710729 OX w (Sanh. 4a and elsewhere); that is, the 
spelling as handed down in the tradition (masoret) is deci- 
sive, ie., the tradition of writing with or without the matres 
lectionis (as opposed to N11? OX w? “the reading of the text 
is authoritative” — i-e., the common reading and pronuncia- 
tion — see above). It seems that the statement of R. Akiva, 
mun 20 n110” “masoret is a fence for the Torah” (Avot 
3:13), also refers to the same thing, ie., that the written text 
as handed down with all the details is a fence of defense for 
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Distribution of Jews in southern Italy in the second half of the 12th century. 


Jews in Apulia maintained regular contacts with the centers in 
Erez Israel. The Chronicle of Ahimaaz (1054) contains many 
details on Apulian Jewry, and relates both true and legendary 
tales of pilgrimages to Jerusalem and of Abu Aaron (*Aaron 
of Baghdad), a miracle-worker and teacher, who established a 
school and taught mystical lore in Apulia. Hebrew letters and 
poetry of a high standard were encouraged. Apulian poets of 
the period include *Silano in Venosa, Shephatiah and his son 
*Amittai in Oria. Scholars are mentioned from the middle of 
the tenth century in Oria, Bari, and Otranto. The *Josippon 
chronicle, composed in about the middle of the tenth century, 
is a product of the southern Italian Hebrew culture. The phy- 
sician Shabbetai *Donnolo lived there in the tenth century. 
South Italian Jewry was the original fount of Ashkenazi culture 
(see *Ashkenaz). That the Jews of France and Germany recog- 
nized their debt to the Apulian center as late as the 12% century 
is acknowledged in the proverb quoted by the French tosafist 
Jacob b. Meir *Tam: “For out of Bari goes forth the Law and 
the word of the Lord from Otranto” (cf. Isaiah 2:3). Notewor- 
thy in the 12" century was the mishnaic commentator *Isaac 
b. Melchizedek, from the famous academy of *Siponto. 

The position of the Jews in Apulia continued to be toler- 
able until the last decade of the 13" century. Most of the com- 
munities were under episcopal jurisdiction. Jews in Apulia 
acquired land, were occupied in crafts, and practically mo- 
nopolized the dyeing industry. Thomas *Aquinas, a native of 
southern Italy, is evidently referring to Jewish economic con- 
ditions in Apulia when advising the Duchess of Brabant in 1274 
that “it would do better to compel the Jews to work for their 
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living, as is done in parts of Italy, than to allow them... to grow 
rich by usury.” Scholars of the 13** century include *Isaiah b. 
Mali of Trani the Elder, his grandson *Isaiah b. Elijah di Trani, 
and Solomon b. ha-Yatom. 

The period of toleration came to an end under Charles 11 
of Anjou. Apulian Jewry was all but annihilated between 1290 
and 1294 after he gave orders that all the Jews in his realm were 
to be forcibly baptized. Many fled from this persecution to the 
Orient; others who resisted were killed, while a large number 
accepted baptism. Most of the synagogues were converted into 
churches, and the schools were closed down. A considerable 
number of the converts led the existence of *anusim, adher- 
ing to the Jewish beliefs and practices in secret; they became 
known as the neofiti (neophytes; see *Crypto-Jews), officially 
recognized as a distinct group and dealt with accordingly by 
the authorities. To facilitate their supervision the neofiti were 
frequently forced to live in special quarters. They were re- 
garded by the populace as faithless heretics. In 1311 King Rob- 
ert directed that those who had relapsed to Judaism were to 
be severely punished; the order was renewed in 1343 by Jo- 
anna I. In the second half of the 15" century the new Chris- 
tians of Manfredonia were still listed as such in official docu- 
ments. Both neofiti and Jews, who again settled in Apulia in 
the 15" century, were frequently subjected to mob attacks; 
anti-Jewish outbreaks occurred in Bari and *Lecce in 1463. 
The invasion of Otranto by the Ottoman army in 1480 had 
disastrous consequences for the Jews, who were all killed by 
the Turks. 

The second half of the 15'* century saw Jewish immi- 
gration into Apulia from other countries. In particular the 
exiles from Spain and Portugal contributed to a short-lived 
renascence of Jewish learning. Isaac *Abrabanel and others 
composed notable works while staying in Apulia. When in 
1495 the French king Charles v111 occupied the kingdom of 
*Naples, however, the Jews of Apulia were again persecuted; 
looting and war levies dissipated their resources within a few 
months. The persecutions resulted in widespread conversions 
and “New Christians who converted since the coming of the 
French” are mentioned in the laws of 1498 of King Frederick 
of Aragon. After the return of the Aragonese dynasty to Na- 
ples the Jews enjoyed a few years of security, but the conquest 
of Naples by the Spaniards was followed by renewed suffer- 
ing. In 1510-11 the Jews were expelled from Apulia and the 
entire kingdom of Naples, only 200 families being allowed 
to remain. In 1515 the neofiti were also expelled. The grant of 
limited residential and commercial rights to Jews throughout 
the Neapolitan provinces in 1520 led to the reestablishment 
of a few communities. A new decree of expulsion issued in 
1533 was canceled shortly before its implementation, but was 
reissued and finally promulgated in 1540, obliging all Jews to 
leave Apulia the following year. Apulian Jewry as an histori- 
cal entity thereby came to an end. Some of them migrated to 
central and northern Italy. Others settled in Constantinople, 
Adrianople, Salonika, Arta, Valona, and Corfu, where they 
founded separate Pugliese (Apulian; Heb. 0°75 ,°O0X?71D) 
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the Torah. Even in this matter we learn of the precision of the 
Palestinians, as from the statement of R. Ishmael to R. Meir 
who was a scribe (Eruv. 13a): “Be careful in your work, for 
your work is the work of the heaven; lest by your omitting 
one letter or adding one letter the whole world be destroyed.” 
In contrast to this there is the lack of precision on the part 
of the Babylonians, as admitted by Rav Joseph, the Babylo- 
nian amora (Kid. 30a): “They [the Palestinians] are expert in 
nimi nvion (= defective and plene spelling, matres lectionis); 
we are not expert.” 

This is the source of the lists of differences between the 
Palestinians and the Babylonians - the differences between 
°N27¥ (Westerners) and °XM177% (Easterners) — which are 
mainly variants in spelling and in the manner of the writing 
(in one or two words). These lists, which include about 200 to 
250 variances — there are differences between the various man- 
uscripts as to number and detail - cover mostly the Prophets 
and the Hagiographa and less the Pentateuch. 

The care about the orthography and the matres lectionis 
is the justification for the rule n71079? OX w” and opened the 
way for many homilectical interpretations based on the spell- 
ing of the letters (especially when it allows for a reading dif- 
ferent from that of the traditional pronunciation). The largest 
collection of this type of interpretation is in “Midrash Haserot 
wi-Yterot’” (from the ninth or tenth century) which is devoted 
completely to it. Even earlier than this the sages had arranged 
lists for remembering words which are written with and with- 
out matres lectionis, e.g., Soferim, ch. 7. They are, in fact, the 
beginnings of the lists of the written Masorah which are based 
on the short and sketchy notes on peculiarities of spelling or 
form in the text, marked in the margins of the books. With 
that we come to the written Masorah. 


2. THE MASORAH AND THE 
BEGINNINGS OF GRAMMAR 


The purpose of the Masorah, whether it be oral or written, was 
clearly and undoubtedly the precise preservation of the holy 
text. This purpose was the primary thrust for the occupation 
with grammar after a period of many years. In this respect the 
development and growth of Hebrew grammar is different than 
that of other ancient grammars; although it was influenced by 
them - to a smaller or greater degree - it differs from them in 
its motivation and its beginnings. 


2.1. GENERAL 


Other peoples also came to occupy themselves systematically 
with language and grammar because of the need to preserve 
their holy texts: the Indians on the one hand and the Arabs, 
to some degree, on the other. 


2.1.1. The Indians 

From the time the Indians felt that they were drawing further 
and further away from their ancient language, Sanskrit, the 
language of the Vedas, their holy writings, and that they were 
facing the danger of forgetting that language and that thus the 
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holy writings were liable to be forgotten or — at least - to be 
corrupted, they turned to the study of the ancient language 
as a means for preserving the holy writings. Their approach 
was analytical (the word “grammar” in Sanskrit is wydkarana 
= analysis) and they analyzed the holy text into small units 
in order to recognize each unit and to write it down so that it 
would not be forgotten. This is actually a descriptive method 
which establishes the minimal units - mainly morphological 
and phonological - and lists them in all their details. The in- 
ventory lists of Sanskrit are in fact the perfect means for re- 
alizing the goal which the Indian grammarians had set for 
themselves, the preservation of their holy texts in the ancient, 
original language. 

The greatest Indian grammarian of the ancient period 
was Panini, whose descriptive grammar became known in 
Europe only in the 19» century and greatly influenced mod- 
ern linguistics and the structural-descriptive school. However, 
Panini lived in the fourth century B.c.£., and he certainly 
had no influence on the Hebrew Masorah. The aim was the 
same — preservation of texts — and such an aim does not stem 
from foreign influence but is an internal, original need. The 
means, therefore, for achieving this goal would be completely 
different in each case. 


2.1.2. The Arabs 

While the Arabs are much closer to the Jews, both geographi- 
cally and chronologically, their principal motive was the need 
to preserve the language, and not particularly their holy writ- 
ings. The territorial expansion of the Arabs and the conse- 
quent dominance of Arabic in all the area of their empire ex- 
posed the language to the penetration of foreign influences 
from the languages of the conquered peoples. The purity and 
clarity of Arabic was in danger and a call went out in the first 
years after the Islamic conquests — it mentions the name of the 
fourth caliph, Ali - to make efforts to maintain its purity (uga 
fasiha). The first Arabic grammarians set the rules of the lan- 
guage on the basis of the language of their ancient poets and 
the Koran. The religious power of the Koran, which is written 
in the dialect of the Quraysh tribe, the tribe of the prophet, and 
its distribution among the believers made its language - with 
all the adjustments made in it - into the model Arabic lan- 
guage. Thus the preservation of the language of the holy writ- 
ings was not the main purpose of the grammarians, but rather 
the preservation of the purity of Arabic against foreign influ- 
ences of non-Arabs who adopted Arabic as their language and 
spoke it. Due to the status of the Koran in Islam, knowledge of 
the Arabic language and grammar became a religious science, 
one of whose purposes was also the correct interpretation of 
the Koran and the other holy writs (the *Hadith). 

At this point the aims of Hebrew and Arabic grammar 
have become identical, but the beginnings are completely dif- 
ferent, both as far as motivation and early methodology are 
concerned. The oral Masorah for the preservation of the text 
of the Hebrew Bible was a living study for the Jews for hun- 
dreds of years before their contact with Islam and before the 
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necessity for dealing with the language systematically was felt. 
However, the situation is analogous to some degree. In the 
same way that the Arabs came to study the language because 
of an internal, practical need, yet drew the methodological 
tools from outside, mainly from Greek language science, the 
Jews came to deal with language - with the Masorah - from an 
internal, practical need, and in that they preceded the Arabs. 
However, they also took the methodological tools for the de- 
velopment of grammar as a science at a later period from out- 
side, mainly from the Arabic grammar. 


2.1.3. The Syrians 

Alongside these two peoples, the Indians and the Arabs, among 
whom the science of language developed, mention must be 
made of the Syrians, who were not very original in their treat- 
ment of language but who do have a point in common with the 
Jews. The Syrians were influenced both by the Arabs and by the 
Greeks. Next to the Indians, the Greeks are in reality the origi- 
nators of the science of language, without any connection to a 
holy text but from a philosophical approach to literature and 
speech. The first grammatical works of the Syrians are transla- 
tions from the Greek, yet for all the lack of originality in Syrian 
literature, including grammar books - and perhaps because of 
it - a need was felt for preserving the text of the holy writings, 
the Peshitta, in all details concerning its reading and pronun- 
ciation. This aim became intensified all the more when Syriac 
ceased to be a spoken language and, later, even a literary me- 
dium. In this it has something in common with Hebrew, and 
there are several points of contact between the Syrian Masorah 
and the Hebrew written Masorah. Like Hebrew, Syriac devel- 
oped a system, or a set of systems, of dots and other signs to 
mark vowels, accents, and other diacritical marks. These sys- 
tems became more and more sophisticated as time passed. One 
of the challenges of research into the Masorah has been the es- 
tablishment of the relationship between the two traditions, the 
Hebrew and the Syrian, i.e., which is the original and influenced 
the other, and which came later and imitated the other. This ap- 
plies to the method of notation, to the signs themselves and to 
the terminology. This question cannot be decided unequivo- 
cally, but in any case, it is clear that the beginning of the Hebrew 
Masorah - that oral system which is as ancient as the public 
reading of the text of the Bible and which was finally written 
down - undoubtedly precedes the Syrian Masorah, for the 
translation of the Peshitta is relatively late. The fact that Syriac 
manuscripts with diacritical marks from the fifth century have 
been found and that they therefore precede the dated Hebrew 
manuscripts which have vocalization and accentuation signs by 
about 300 years cannot affect this basic consideration. 


2.2. AMONG THE JEWS 


2.2.1. The Codex 

When did the Masorah begin to be committed to writing? 
Since we do not have ancient dated manuscripts, one must 
accept external proofs. As already stated, the prerequisite for 
writing the Masorah systematically was the institution of a 
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change in the means of writing and the abandonment of the 
common use of the scroll. The codex is a more sophisticated 
form for writing than the scroll; it consists of units of leaves 
of parchment or paper which are placed - bound - between 
two plates of wood. Every unit had a number of sheets, most 
often apparently five (hence the Hebrew word D1vI1, qunteres 
(= quinternus)). The codex was already in use by the Romans 
in the fourth century c.z. and perhaps earlier. It is first men- 
tioned in Jewish literature in the Halakhot Gedolot, that is, in 
the eighth century and at the latest in the first half of the ninth 
century, by the name 43°19 (mizhaf) which is borrowed from 
the Arabic mushaf A codex is not valid for the public ritual 
reading of the Torah, and it has wide margins where different 
notes could be marked. 


2.2.2. Dating 

Despite the fact that actual evidence for the conditions neces- 
sary for the writing down of the Masorah is rather late, there 
is clear evidence from other sources that the Masorah was 
committed to writing prior to the eighth century. This evi- 
dence can be considered reliable in the light of the fact that 
scrolls which were invalid for ritual reading also served, as 
it seems, for the noting of Masorah. Scrolls of this type were 
also found in the Cairo *Genizah. The evidence points to a 
period of 200 years within which vocalization and accentua- 
tion signs were initiated: not before the sixth century nor later 
than the seventh. 

The terminus a quo is based on a number of facts: 

(1) Jerome (end of the fourth century-beginning of the 
fifth) states explicitly (in his commentary on the Bible) that 
the Jews did not have signs to note the vowels (he does not 
speak of accents). 

(2) In the Jerusalem Talmud (which was completed in 
the first half of the fifth century) and in the Babylonian Tal- 
mud (which was completed at the end of the fifth century) 
there is no mention of vowel and accentuation signs; simi- 
larly there is no mention of them in the earliest Midrashim. 
This evidence of silence is undisputed, especially in the light 
of interpretations like that in Song of Songs Rabbah on the 
sentence (Songs 1:11) JOI0 NPI Oy J? AwyI ant NN “We will 
make thee circlets of gold (271 °11N) with studs (nequddot) of 
silver (027 017/73)”: “With studs of silver’ - R. *Abba b. Kah- 
ana said these are the letters. R. *Aha said these are the words. 
Another interpretation: “We will make thee circlets of gold’ 
means the writing; ‘with studs of silver’ means the stylus lines 
(drawn on the parchment).” In this context a homiletic inter- 
pretation of 17171 to signify vowel points is obviously called 
for, yet none is found. Evidence from late Midrashim is obvi- 
ously not reliable; for example in Exodus Rabbah, ch. 2:6 (to 
Ex. 3:4) j?0D (paseq) is actually mentioned, but this Midrash is 
later than the tenth century. It follows, therefore, that the use 
of the vowel and accentuation signs was not instituted before 
the sixth century. 

The terminus ad quem is established by a number of in- 
direct proofs: 
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(1) Phinehas Rosh ha-Yeshivah is one of the early maso- 
retes about whose work in Masorah and vocalization there is 
definite knowledge, and he lived in the first half of the ninth 
century at the latest. This suggests that vocalization and ac- 
centuation signs were already in use before then. 

(2) Asher b. Nehemiah (the grandfather of Aaron Ben- 
Asher) lived apparently at the same time as Phinehas, and his 
grandfather Asher was the “great elder,’ the founder of the dy- 
nasty of famous masoretes who dealt with vocalization and 
accentuation signs like his descendants. This Asher the Elder 
must have lived in the second half of the eighth century at the 
latest, which means that the vowel and accentuation signs were 
fixed before that time. 

(3) In the ninth century there was already no definite 
knowledge as to who invented the vowel and accentuation 
signs, and so we hear from Natronai Gaon of Babylonia 
(d. 858) in his prayer book, Meah Berakhot: “The vowel signs 
(niqqud) were not given at Sinai but the sages marked them 
for signs.” Thus in the first half of the ninth century, although 
vowel and accent signs were known and accepted, the inven- 
tors were already unknown. It can be assumed therefore that 
the institution of their use preceded that time by several cen- 
turies. In the eighth century there were sages dealing with 
punctuation (see above); the latest possible time for the first 
use of vocalization and accentuation signs is therefore the 
seventh century. 


2.2.3. The Invention of Punctuation 

Today there is general agreement as to when the use of punc- 
tuation (including accentuation signs) was begun, but this 
was not always so. All scholars agreed that the tradition of 
pronunciation and the tradition of reading with pauses and 
melody are ancient, and that (without going into any detailed 
explanation of the phrase “law handed down to Moses at 
Sinai”) they were handed down by the earliest sages. An al- 
lusion to this is the talmudic expression migra’ soferim (see 
above 1.3.1.1.), which is also considered as law handed down 
to Moses at Sinai. 


2.2.4. Karaites and Rabbanites 

There was, however, a difference of opinion with regard to the 
graphic signs, a point which was part of the general contro- 
versy between the *Karaites and the *Rabbanites. The Karaites, 
who did not accept the Oral Law as binding and whose whole 
heritage stems from the Bible as it stands (VDW NN/TN2 WDM), 
naturally considered the text of the Bible holy in its entirety - 
including every detail of vocalization and accentuation. The 
Karaite view found its most complete expression in Judah 
*Hadassi’s book Eshkol ha-Kofer (written in 1149): “And the 
Torah scrolls should be pointed with vowels and accents... for 
without vowels and accents God did not give them... for the 
writing of our God was ‘graven upon the tablets’ (Ex. 32: 16) 
so was their writing full with vowel and accent signs and not 
lacking in vowel and accent signs” (Judah b. Elijah Hadassi. 
Eshkol ha-Kofer (1836, repr. 1969), 70a). 
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But the Rabbanites considered only the consonantal text 
to be holy, and the inclusion of vowel and accent signs makes 
a scroll invalid for public ritual reading. Therefore, as far as 
they are concerned the signs are late. This view is expressed 
in the statement of Natronai Gaon, “the vowel signs were not 
given at Sinai but the sages marked them by signs.’ A fuller 
statement is that of Simhah b. Samuel of Vitry, France, a dis- 
ciple of Rashi, in his Mahzor Vitry (written about 1100): “for 
the descriptions of the melodies were said to Moses: which 
tears out (w?1n), stands straight (4711), sits (aw1), stands 
(71¥), goes up (a?1y), goes down (771), and leans (7317) [re- 
ferring to accent names]; but the signs of the melodies (= ac- 
cents) were set by the soferim” (ed. by S. Hurowitz (Nurem- 
berg, 1923), p. 462). 

However, the Rabbanites were not unanimous; some 
shared the Karaite view, others thought that the punctuation 
signs were ancient and if Moses did not receive them at Sinai, 
at least it was Ezra the Scribe who set them. The matter was 
explicitly decided by Abraham *Ibn Ezra in Sefer Zahot (ed. 
Lippmann, p. 7a): “Thus is the custom of the Tiberian sages, 
and they are the source, for from them came the masoretes and 
we received all the punctuation from them.” The whole ques- 
tion was again clarified by R. Elijah Bahur *Levita in Masoret 
ha-Masoret in the third introduction (ed. Ginsburg, p. 121-31). 
Following them, it was generally accepted - with the exception 
of a few dissenters (J. Bachrach, Ishtadalut im Shedal, Warsaw, 
1896-97) — that the vocalization and accentuation signs were 
invented by the masoretes. 


3. THE WRITTEN MASORAH 


The written Masorah can be divided into categories: 

(1) the masoretic notes in the margins of the text and 
the longer lists which accompany the text or are appended to 
it — the Masorah in the narrow sense; 

(2) the graphemes which, by their very nature, are of two 
types: (a) the vocalization signs; (b) the accentuation signs. 

As far as chronology is concerned, it is difficult to dif- 
ferentiate between the two main categories and particularly 
between the two types of graphemes. It can be assumed that 
once it was permitted to write on the manuscript of the text 
itself, signs were permitted to be used. However, for reasons 
of convenience, we shall treat them here in three separate 
paragraphs. 


3.1. THE MASORAH (NARROW SENSE) 


3.1.1. The Term 

The early sages explained the term as deriving from 707 (“to 
hand over”), ie., something which was handed down from 
generation to generation: the text of the Bible which is pre- 
cisely transmitted (as stated e.g. by Elijah Levita at the be- 
ginning of his third introd. to Masoret ha-Masoret; ed. Gins- 
burg, 102-3). Others explained the term and the related one 
N10?) as derived from the root 0X (“to bind”; cf. commentar- 
ies to Ezek. 20:37, *NJOND > Nd), that is, something which 
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is bound and gathered: the detailed instructions for reading 
joined together to the text (thus Bacher and Levias). Most 
convincing is the explanation of $.D. *Luzzatto, who proves 
that n107 and 779"0 (“sign”) are synonyms, arrived at by ex- 
tended meaning. At first they said “he handed (107) a sign 
(772°) to them” and later the sign which was transmitted was 
called masoret. The expression 171N? 9° N710%9 (“masoret is a 
fence for the Torah”) thus means that the devices concerning 
the writing with and without matres lectionis (and also those 
for the talmudic laws) are a fence - an aid - for remembering 
the Torah. The expression no oN w? (see above, 1.3.4.) is 
also nicely explained according to this, i-e., that the written 
sign or the letter is authoritative. 

Z. Ben-Hayyim has suggested a new explanation which 
seems plausible. He has demonstrated that the verb 107) can 
also mean “to count” (199) both in Hebrew and in Samaritan 
Aramaic. Indeed, counting was a large part of the work of the 
masoretes, according to the Talmud (Kid. 30a): “Therefore the 
early sages were called soferim for they counted (0°5D10 1°71) 
all the letters of the Torah...” In the period following the Tal- 
mud the term “sofer” more and more came to refer to a skilled 
scribe and copyist of the Bible, while the wisdom required in 
the work and the understanding and exact knowledge of the 
text needed a special name, and for that a noun from the root 
‘1079 synonymous to 1DD began to be used, i.e., 710% masorah 
(and this without detracting from the older meaning of maso- 
ret = sign). The form 1710?) which is found in a poem of Hai 
Gaon (d. 1038) is from Palestinian Aramaic where it serves as 
a participle, that is in Hebrew 191” (“counting”), and it is this 
name which fits the skill of noting the peculiar details in the 
biblical text. This form was even translated correctly in vari- 
ous participial forms in Hebrew 1701/9 ,770/9 (these two in the 
plural in the Leningrad Codex of 1009) and in Arabic masira 
(Kitab jami‘ alalfaz by David b. Abraham Alfasi in the tenth 
century). From then on the verb is used in the basic conjuga- 
tion, gal, 10%) (in the colophon to the Aleppo Codex and in 
manuscripts of the second collection of Firkovich in St. Peters- 
burg: no. 9 - the beginning of the tenth century; no. 39 - from 
the year 989; and no. 144 from the year 1122) and in the piel 
conjugation (in a manuscript in the same collection: no. 17 - 
from the year 930) with the meaning “to write Masorah” 


3.1.2. Definition and Scope 

In the Masorah (in the narrow sense) everything that is writ- 
ten outside of the biblical text, but accompanies it, is included. 
This is even stated in one of the oldest chapters which de- 
scribe the Masorah, “and he commanded to write one outside 
(y1m279) and one inside” (Dikduke ha-Te‘amim, ed. Baer-Strack 
§8, and cf. $63, and Mahberet ha-Tijan ed. D. Derenbourg, 
127, 129-31), and it seems that the term 0°218°Nn (“the external 
ones” — Diqduge ha-Te‘amim, ed. Dotan, ch. 2) includes all 
the notes listed outside of the text. These notes vary in their 
degree of importance to the text, antiquity, trustworthiness, 
and degree of agreement in various manuscripts. It is there- 
fore convenient to follow here an external-technical division 
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of these notes and not one based on their nature. The modern 
commonly accepted technical division is the following: 

(1) Masorah Parva (Small Masorah); 

(2) Masorah Magna (Great Masorah) which is further 
divided into: (a) Marginal Masorah and (b) Final Masorah 
(written at the end of the text). 


3.2. THE MASORAH PARVA (QETANNA) 


The notes of the Masorah Parva are expressed in extreme 
brevity and generally by abbreviations. These notes are listed 
in the manuscripts at the margins of the biblical text, mostly 
at the right or left. There is a small circle (or star) in the text 
over the word to which the note of the Masorah is directed. 
In the fragments of the Bible with Babylonian punctuation, 
the Masorah Parva is sometimes written in small letters be- 
tween the lines of the text, each comment above the word to 
which it refers. 


3.2.1. The Qere and Ketiv 

The most important notes in the Masorah Parva for the pur- 
pose of the reading are those of qgere (including gere we-ld 
ketiv and ketiv we-la qere, “read although not written? and 
“written but not read,’ respectively; see above, 1.3.1.3.). Initially 
all the notes were written together, but in a few manuscripts 
and especially in printed editions, the notes concerning gere 
were emphasized more than the others. 


3.2.1.1. METHODS OF NOTATION. Qere 7}? (the passive parti- 
ciple in Aramaic = the read [Hebrew 817?]) means the form of 
the word as it should be read - ignoring the written letters. The 
vocalization and the accentuation signs which are diacritical 
marks for correct reading are adjusted, therefore, only to the 
form which is read and not to the written form. Yet there is 
an ancient custom, which was followed in most of the printed 
editions, to write the vowel and accent marks of the gere upon 
the skeleton of the letters of the ketiv Nd (= the written) and 
to write the consonantal skeleton of the form which is read 
without its vocalization and accentuation signs as a masoretic 
note in the margin: for instance, inside the text (Josh. 20: 8) 
123 and in the margin: } 721A (= "1? = “read”); inside the text 
(Isa. 36:12) OPP and in the margin "77 077227 72°19. When the 
change involves only one or two letters sometimes only this 
difference is shown, e.g., 8°7W2? (Dan. 2:5) and in the margin: 
2 ON (= “pp ONTWIY). 


3.2.1.2. THE DEVELOPMENT. ‘The older method of marking 
the qere was to note in the margin, or in the Babylonian sys- 
tem to mark sometimes between the lines, only that portion 
of the word in which there is a change. This method is quite 
frequently used in the Palestinian system. The full word con- 
taining the variant reading is found in relatively later texts. 


3.2.1.3. THE SYMBOLS. There is noticeable development also 
in the manner of notation. In the earliest stage only the letter 
which was different was noted in the margins (when the gere 
indicated a change in letter), such as in the Palestinian vo- 
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calization TIIYX (Jer. 2:20), and in the margin 4 (that is, gere: 
712YN). In the course of the development there was noted 
alongside the form of the gere in the margins - in all the vo- 
calization systems — a sign resembling a final ] or a 7 whose 
meaning has not been explained. It has been suggested that if 
it is a nun it refers to the word ]7? (in Aram. “they are read- 
ing”), or it is an abbreviation of XN011 (“version”). If it is the 
letter zayin it may refer, as Yeivin suggested, to the Greek term 
NmwT (= Gtnpa = “the sought for, the desired [reading]? a 
term found once in an ancient masoretic list (Ginsburg, Mas- 
sorah, 3, p. 278; Diqduge ha-Teamim, ed. Dotan, p. 73) not ex- 
actly in the sense of gere. There is, however, no proof for these 
suggestions since the full word is never found instead of the 
symbol in a gere note. It seems that it is nothing more than a 
sign which was generally agreed upon and not a letter of the 
alphabet (cf. another sign of the Masorah, which came to re- 
semble a reversed nun — see above 1.2.2.2.). 

As time passed °4}? or its abbreviation }? (was written in 
addition to this sign alongside or under the gere version. In 
Babylonian manuscripts 77? (“reading”) is also found writ- 
ten out. In these texts the sign N93 (“ketiv”) too is occasionally 
found written over the forms of the ketiv which are in the text 
itself. Another notation found in a few manuscripts and used 
in each of the punctuation systems to note the gere where one 
letter in the ketiv form is extra, is 7” ,”"n°, for example, NWN 
(Dan. 4:14) in the margin: 1 7n’. A note of this type also may, 
sometimes does denote a spelling with matres lectionis, such as 
0°27 (Dan. 3:5, 7) in the margin: ° 1°n°; also xpoy (Ezra 4:18) 
in the margin: > Pn». 


3.2.1.4. VOCALIZATION OF THE QERE. In the manuscripts 
there are different methods for attaching the vocalization of 
the qgere to the skeleton of the letters of the ketiv. In some the 
order of the vowels as they should be is retained and no at- 
tention is paid to the letters such as om2271 (Ezra 4:4) qere 
02712791; in others each vowel is attached to its proper let- 
ter according to the gere and thus the order of the vowels is 
distorted: 0°7'72191. This, however, does not happen in every 
instance. Sometimes there is inconsistency within the same 
manuscript. 


3.2.1.5. QERE WE-LA’ KETIV (READ AND NOT WRITTEN). 
The gere we-la ketiv notations indicate the reading of a word 
which is not in the written text. In the space in the text where 
the word is to be read, its vowels and accentuation signs are 
generally written in (although sometimes they are not marked 
at all). In some manuscripts the word gere alone is written 
outside of the text. 


3.2.1.6. KETIV WE-LA QERE (WRITTEN AND NOT READ). 
The ketiv we-la gere notations are those which direct the 
reader not to read a word which is written in the text, and thus 
it appears in the text without vowels or accentuation signs. In 
this case too there are instances where the phrase "1? X? alone 
is noted. This term or its abbreviation, ??, may also refer to 
individual letters; in other words it is an abbreviated method 
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for noting a gere form which differs from the ketiv only in the 
omission of letters, for example, XHOWNANIN and in the mar- 
gin: PX (Ezra 8:1, Leningrad Ms.) that is, X? 8 (= aleph not 
read), namely, read NOWNMN. 


3.2.1.7. THE SCOPE OF QERE. There are differences between 
manuscripts and between printed editions with regard to the 
number of gere notations; some versions mark the gere very 
frequently while others do so rarely. This refers of course to 
those instances where the remark concerning qere is not re- 
quired and the reading can be understood without it, espe- 
cially when the difference is with quiescent letters, like 12 
(Deut. 33:9), N17 (11 Sam. 11: 24), etc. Some manuscripts 
note gere for these and some merely have a masoretic note, 107 
(haser), 827) (male’), or PN? (yattir), etc. Some make no com- 
ment at all. Thus there is no fixed number of gere notations in 
the Bible. Elijah Levita, for example, counts 848 cases (Maso- 
ret ha-Masoret, the third introduction, ed. Ginsburg, p. 115), 
and he is not a maximalist. 


3.2.2. Types of Qere 

Essentially there are four or five main types of gere notations 
in addition to gere we-la ketiv, which are really words omitted 
from the text, and in addition to ketiv we-ld qere, which is ac- 
tually not a gere but a Ia gere instruction (“not read”). 


3.2.2.1. EUPHEMISMS. Strong language is changed to euphe- 
misms. This is a substitution which dates back to the time 
when Hebrew was a spoken and understood language. Evi- 
dence for this type of change is already found in the Tosefta 
(Meg. 4:39-41): “Every derogatory written expression is re- 
placed by one of refinement, e.g., “Thou shalt betroth a wife 
and another man shall ravish her (732W”)’ (Deut. 28: 30): ev- 
ery place where 11173” is written, they read 7329W” (shall lie 
with her); ‘with the boil of Egypt, and (0°7D¥2) [unknown 
disease]’ (Deut. 28:27); every place where my is written, 
they read it as O'7inw2... (with the hemorroids).” Cf. a better 
version in Meg. 25b. 


3.2.2.2. CORRECTION OF FORMS. Archaic forms or gram- 
matically exceptional forms are substituted by a standard one, 
e.g., the suffix of the second person feminine — NN? > "NNT? 
(Jer. 3:4), 12 > 2% (11 Kings 4:2), 77121 > °2°12 (11 Kings 4:7), and, 
e.g., the suffix of the verb in the perfect, plural third person 
feminine 1N¥] > Ai (Jer. 2:15), etc. 


3.2.2.3. CORRECTION OF ERRORS. Errors, or what appeared 
to the masoretes to be errors, are corrected. These are likely 
to be of various types, as metathesis, substitution of letters, 
the omission or addition of letters, changes in the division of 
the words, the substitution of whole words, and so on, such 
as MIND) < FINN (1 Sam. 14:27); TP <P (7 Sam. 4:13); < Wy" 
vy (1 Sam. 14:32); DN < ANNI (Jer. 26:6): 2owin < Yow (Sam. 
14:32); pnw Tow < pnw pA ow (11 Sam. 21:12); 18 < PyA 
(11 Kings 20:4) and so on. 


3.2.2.4. MALE’ AND HASER (PLENE AND DEFECTIVE). 
Changes in the spelling because of matres lectionis. It is with 
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regard to this group that variants in the different manuscripts 
are the most frequent. Some manuscripts note them as a ver- 
sion of gere, whereas others ignore them, because it is possible 
to read the ketiv with the vowels of the gere and not make an 
error (for examples see above, 3.2.1.7.). 


3.2.2.5. QERE PERPETUUM. In addition to the above types of 
gere there are others which are not noted at all, the gere per- 
petuum. These were handed down orally from generation to 
generation and one must observe them even though there is 
no gere notation concerning them. In these instances the vo- 
calization of the gere is attached to the ketiv. Among there are 
the name of God, which is read differently from the way in 
which it is written; in the Torah the feminine third personal 
pronoun is Xi (except for 11 places where it is N°); 771Y] is 
written in the Torah without the he (except for one place, Deut. 
22:19); the name of the city Jerusalem is written without the 
second yod (except in five places) but it is always read D747”; 
the name 12WW” is always read 12” (Issachar) — at least in the 
Ben-Asher version - see below). Some have suggested to con- 
sider other forms as examples of qere perpetuum, for example, 
o°nw ,0°v which are supposed to be "nw ,"1¥, (see *Gesenius 
§17c, 97d), but there is no evidence for this. 


3.2.3. The Masoretic Notes 

The other notes of the Masorah Parva point out forms in the 
text concerning which there is some apprehension that the 
reader or the scribe-copyist will err, that is, spelling with or 
without the matres lectionis (plene or defective), certain vowels 
or accentuation signs, certain grammatical forms, the joining 
of certain particles, the unusual combination of words, and 
so on. In most of the masoretic notes the view is descriptive- 
comparative and not normative. In general the question is not 
what is the standard form and does the item in question de- 
viate from it, but rather what is the common form and is the 
item in question different from the common form - whether 
or not it be standard or exceptional itself - and does the item 
belong to the majority or the minority. This last principle ne- 
cessitates the constant enumeration of the forms in the vari- 
ous divisions of the text (in the entire Bible, in one of the three 
parts of the Bible, in a book, or even in a specific section), and 
reference to this number. 


3.2.3.1. TERMINOLOGY. Below isa list of the common terms 
in the Masorah and their usual abbreviations. From the defi- 
nitions and examples the nature of the notes of the Masorah 
Parva will become clear. It is to be noted that most of the terms 
of the Masorah are Aramaic, which in fact is itself an indication 
of the time of the creation of this terminology: 3 = n°? ,Xm? 
(“there is none [like it]”): in’sa (Gen. 1:27), 9 (the word in this 
form does not occur again in the Bible); 3 4,1, etc., “enumera- 
tion”: O°—W) (Gen. 2:4), 7 (this word with the conjunctive waw 
occurs four times in the Bible); 51 ,”"” = x20 (“plene;’ i.e., with 
matres lectionis): i292 (Gen. 3: 17), "201? ,(= Nem 1; the 
word does not occur again in the Bible and here it is written 
with the waw): niin (Gen. 2:4), 907 9193 (= NoNT N21 3; 
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this word is found twice in the Bible with two waws); n° 
(“plene”; see above, 3.2.1.3.): D791 (Dan. 2:21), } P19 (the 
word does not occur again and here it is written with yod); 
‘On = 10n (defective, “deficient,” i.e., without matres lectionis): 
3373 (Gen. 3:14), 0M ? (occurs only here and written with- 
out waw); 5’ = PIOD WN or Npiop w° (the beginning of a 
verse); TWRI-ON (Gen. 3:16), D”1 (this combination appears 
nowhere else at the beginning of a verse); 07 ,’"207 = "2°10 
(together): YIN7 o N°n (Gen. 1:25), 07” (these two words are 
found together 10 times); 1N2 = 77INA (in the Torah): ninw 
(Gen. 2:20), 7711N2 "N97 'V (this word is written in the Torah 
nine times with the waw); "NN ,/N71N = XN 718 (Aramaic 
for Torah): 739¥*1 (Gen. 5:7), ’0n NN 29 (without the waw 
throughout the whole Torah); "02 ,’DD2 = 81D°02 (in this book 
of the Bible): 1297 (Gen. 8:13), ’DD2 ’2 (occurs twice in the 
Book of Genesis); ’8?232 = °8?232 or 0°N?212 (in the Prophets): 
Nim (Ezek. 22:4), 'X232 "279° (occurs 10 times in the Proph- 
ets with the second waw); ’ND3 ,/2°NI2 = N72°"NI3 or O°31NI2 
(in the Hagiographa): x1? (Ruth 2:8), N22 77 v (nine times 
with waw in the Hagiographa); ‘Py ,1y2 = PIV ,NPIVI (in 
this context): opp pil (Gen. 5:8), P1v2 7 (this combination 
occurs seven times in this section, i.e., in the section of the 
generations from Adam to Noah. In contrast, Saba) 01 Oc- 
curs there three times); ’w°?2 ,"W72 = x1w°?2 (in the language, 
ie., 1. root, basic form; 2. meaning): 

1. 47°70 (Gen. 21:7), "pod 519 ‘7 (there are five words 
from the same root written with two yods). This is the only 
occurrence of this form, but there are four others from the 
same root 722? which are written with two yods: ni?) (Gen. 
32: 16), Pyne (1 Kings 3:21), PN? (Isa. 49:23), YP (Lam. 
4:3), and see Minhat Shai to Ex. 2:9. 

2. 2971 (Gen. 29:10), 'w°? "N22 (the word occurs twice in 
this form, with two meanings. Here it means “and he rolled” - 
the hif ‘il of 723; in Ps. 16:9 it means “and he rejoiced” the gal 
of 93). 02 ,/yul = NovwA (with the accent): aN) (Gen. 22:2), 
'yua 7” (this word occurs 14 times with this accent). 

In addition to this group of terms there are also ba- 
sic grammatical expressions: 47 (dages) and °D" (rafeh), 
Soyon (mille‘el) and y1%% (millera‘), 123 (masculine) and 
mai (feminine), Yap (qames) and HNP (pattah), and the names 
of the other vowels and accentuation signs. For a more com- 
prehensive list of terms see Yeivin, Introduction to the Tiberian 
Masorah, pp. 80-120. 


3.2.4. The Babylonian Masorah 

The Masorah Parva and the Masorah Magna are appended also 
to texts of the Babylonian system (see 5.2.). They are slightly 
different from the Tiberian system (see above), but the main 
difference is in the very paucity of masoretic notes — for most 
of the parts of the Bible there is no Masorah or there is very 
little - and in their terminology. 


3.2.4.1. TERMINOLOGY. Some of the terms are the same in 
the two systems; the following are the most important terms 
which are unique to the Babylonian Masorah: ’?7 = 777 
(Aram. “which is read”) = in most cases equal to Tiberian 
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; 'y2_,"2y2 = xndvy_2 (in the whole Bible [opposed to a part 
of it]; there is no exact parallel for it in the Tiberian system); 
w = dow ,xD?w, (“complete”) = Tiberian 79 (a Babylonian 
term found in some Tiberian Mss., especially the earliest ones, 
e.g., British Library, Or. 4445). The Babylonian system is par- 
ticularly different in that there is almost no counting of words 
in it except for that implied by the terms 77. 

Some grammatical terms are named differently, such 
as the following names of vowels: '3°1) ,871D "3°l) = NID *]329 
(Aram. “contraction of the mouth”) = qames; Xia1D YD? 
= (ditto) = qames; 81D NND"?) (“opening of the mouth”) = 
NID = pattah; so too some of the names of the accents: MINX 
RDM = (etnah); X’PW = 210 (segol and other accents with 
similar pausal value); ‘P18 ,"21/718 (a major disjunctive); zagef 
Other grammatical terms named differently are "D°)? ,8°D°/? = 
(399 rafeh): 21 = 81971 (= 2720 in all its usages); NNT (= W129 
in all its usages). For a comprehensive list and discussion of the 
Babylonian Masoretic terminology see I. Yeivin, Babylonian 
Masorah, pp. 54-55: Y. Ofer, Babylonian Masorah, pp. 39-593 
N. Reich, Shalshelet. 


3.2.4.2. CONTAMINATION OF MASORAH. In some cases we 
find a mixture of the Masorah. Some Tiberian codices show a 
certain degree of Babylonian influence in terminology or even 
in essence. The best example of sporadic absorption of Bab- 
ylonian terms is the Tiberian Pentateuch codex London Or. 
4445 (see Dotan, Babylonian Residues), and isolated cases may 
be found in other manuscripts too (e.g., the Aleppo codex). 
The best example of a Tiberian codex where the essence, the 
very readings, of the Masorah is by nature often Babylonian 
or close to Baylonian is the Pentateuch codex Gottheil 14 (*9), 
which was apparently an adaptation of the Babylonian Maso- 
rah (see Breuer, Masorah Magna 5) 

The contamination of Masorah is also found in the op- 
posite direction, where a Babylonian manuscript is mixed 
with Tiberian Masorah (Tiberianization). The most repre- 
sentative example is the codex Petropolitanus of the Latter 
Prophets (dated 916). 


3.2.5. The Palestinian Masorah 

In the texts vocalized in the Palestinian system there are al- 
most no masoretic notes, except for the gere notations. In the 
few fragments where there are masoretic notes, they are the 
same as in the Tiberian system; most common are the basic 
terms: W357 ,’02,,/02, (°379) "979 ,’0n ,"? and also the letters used 
for numbers. All of these signs are generally written between 
the lines above the relevant words, but occasionally also in 
the margins. 


3.2.6. Deviating Versions 

3.2.6.1. MADINHAE. Other opinions are also cited in the Ma- 
sorah. The degree to which they are mentioned obviously de- 
pends upon the masorete or transcriber of the manuscript. The 
most common case is the mention of the Babylonian version 
*NnIT (Easterners), as opposed to the °X27y7 (Westerners), 
for example, 0735! (1 Sam. 1:3) br NTT? ‘ON NDI (= de- 
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fective according to the Westerners [Palestinians], plene [with 
yod, 0n75'] according to the Easterners [Babylonians]). 


3.2.6.2. VERSIONS OF PARTICULAR MASORETES AND 
MANUSCRIPTS. Some masoretes are even referred to by name 
in the Masorah, e.g., in the Leningrad manuscript of 1009: 
Ben-Asher (Dan. 7: 10), Ben-Naphtali (Isa. 44:20), Rav Phine- 
has Rosh ha-Yeshivah (Job 32: 3), the Tiberians 7720 “v2 
(Prov. 3:12). In some manuscripts Moshe Moheh and others are 
mentioned too. In the margins one finds sometimes variants 
of Biblical manuscripts which served as exemplary models 
and upon which it was customary to rely. Thus, for example, 
in the Leningrad manuscript the (729) 7217 771M is men- 
tioned and in other manuscripts X’ADON DO po>7 Dd, and 
others (the term 117179 1)0 does not apparently refer to a spe- 
cific manuscript). Citing variant versions was intended either 
to reinforce the version of the text or to bring to the attention 
of the reader another version which is, in the opinion of the 
masorete, also worthy of being considered. 


3.2.6.3. SEVIRIN. There is another type of variant version 
which is different from all these in that it is cited in order 
to be rejected, i-e., in order to prevent possible error by the 
reader. These variants, which are occasionally more reasonable 
than the text, are called 1°20 ,771°20 (sevir, sevirin = “there are 
some who believe [that the text is...]”); pyumi pro (“there 
are those who believe and err [that the text is...]”); and in the 
Babylonian Masorah 'w°7) ,Jina pwanwit (= there are some 
who err in them), °377 ,7°9 "377 (= which fits it [the text] bet- 
ter). For example, PINT-7Y NB? Ww (Gen. 19:23): TNS? PPIO'A 
(in three places X¥? is written and some think better to read 
it ANB? they are not correct and it is not to be read that way). 
poy nw war 95> wl PTD p21 (Ex. 21:30): yw ¥I3 PPO '3 
(in two places some think it should be read 592 instead of 
299 and they are wrong). There are also cases where the term 
D°yurd is a warning about a possible error and not a record 
of a version. 

The number of cases of sevirin is not uniform and varies 
from dozens of sevirin in some of the older manuscripts to 
about 350 in later editions (such as the C.D. Ginsburg edition 
of the Bible). These differences stem from the fact that some 
manuscripts completely ignore the sevirin version in many 
places, while others bring the errant version, sevirin, as ketiv 
and the correct version as gere. Although the origin of some 
of these variants is clearly ancient, it seems that the number 
of logically possible - but rejected - variants increased with 
time and the copying of the manuscripts. 


3.3 THE MASORAH MAGNA (GEDOLA) 


A large part of the notations of the Masorah Parva, with the 
exception of the gere notations and the indications of unique 
forms (’%), etc., occur in greater detail in the Masorah Magna. 
In principle the Masorah Magna is a detailed explanation and 
expansion of the Masorah Parva; it does, however, contain 
additional notes, the abbreviations of which do not occur in 
the Masorah Parva. 
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3.3.0.1 METHOD OF NOTATION. Owing to its length the Ma- 
sorah magna was not written at the side of the text but in ei- 
ther the upper or lower margin of the page, or in both, and, 
in a few manuscripts, also in the side margins. The Masorah 
Magna is a continuous text of a few lines on every page, and 
not like the Masora parva where letters and abbreviated words 
are written opposite the relevant word in the text. However, 
sometimes there was not enough space on the page and the 
scribes would leave part of it, especially the long lists, for the 
end of the book. 

The details of the Masorah Magna generally include the 
citation of all the words or parts of the verses which contain 
a certain form, for which only the number is listed in the 
Masorah Parva: for example: 77) (Gen. 6:8) - Masorah Parva: 
5” (it occurs three times in this form - with the conjunc- 
tive waw - at the beginning of a verse); Masorah Magna: 
JAN8P 7°01 D792.) (Gen. 6:8), TI” MIND ww Jann (Gen. 
7:6), 2PR1 NIT TN (Ezek. 14: 20). 


3.3.1. The “Simanim” (Mnemonic Devices) 

The detailing of the verses or parts of verses is often introduced 
by the term J17132°D! (= “and their sign”) or its abbreviation, 
01,0). This term (in addition to its later use for denoting 
chapters of the Bible) serves mainly to mark the mnemonic de- 
vices which the masoretes fixed for remembering the itemized 
biblical verses. These devices are of various types. Sometimes 
they are like the devices in the Talmud which are made up of 
initials. For example, in order to remember the sequence in 
which the seven nations are listed the masoretes gave various 
arrangements of initials as siman: 


ODA IAT IDA WANA nm yvID7 = (Ex. 3:8, 17) 0” 1paND 

PID TAA VAN 0791 17979 VIIA = (Jos. 11:3) ODN 
nam W712 °D17 

WITAM ODA IA WNT Sn v1 = (Neh. 9:8) 2”0DND 


Likewise the siman for the words non (Gen. 5:6), Maso- 
rah Magna: 129 13 qo? Tow yyw 701 ovo TA Nw nN, ie., 
in the generations from Adam to Noah (Gen. 5) and from 
Noah to Abraham (Gen. 11) only five names occur bear- 
ing this accent - zaqef gadol - and the mnemonic device 
for remembering these names is ¥17°W. The device for list- 
ing the daughters of Zelophehad (Num. 26:33 and Jos. 17:3) 
Yom (FEIN A Avan AYN WN) is found both in the Ti- 
berian and in the Palestinian Masorah Magna, and it is at 
variance with other simanim — Y’110%9 (Num. 27:1), and Yn) 
(Num. 36:11). Another example: 192° (Josh. 9:27) - Masorah 
Magna: 99 ANY TIWI DDYD WW PD) ANP pop "AND 
35 (Deut. 16:16), "3D AX MN? YNIW? 2D N13 (Deut. 31:11), 
ywir2 on ty’ n27N1 (Josh. 9:27), PVN? py WIN ION (Isa. 
40:20), NT WNT AT 7 (Ps. 25:12), OF” TAW 79°01 — i.e., 112? vo- 
calized with qames occurs five times in the Bible, and from 
those five instances we derive the mnemonic (0732): 
° pon nai?) NII wo 

Frequently, however, the mnemonic device is not a set of 
initials, but a full Aramaic sentence, in which each word rep- 
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resents a verse: Thus, on the word 210 (1 Sam. 2:26) the Ma- 
sorah Magna reads: DF 738 717227 YN) 01 ANTI PRP 7201 
772 72 17771 (Gen. 18:7), YXOW IIT (1 Sam. 2:26), PNW WW 
2101 11712 (1 Sam. 9:2), OW AVI N37") (I Chron. 4:40), NDOW 
3101 779n (1 Kings 10:7), OAT NPN NPV ONIOW ON pw23 01 
N09 NIWN. Namely, the word 2501 vocalized with qames is 
found five times in the Bible, and the substitution of an Ara- 
maic word for each of the five verses (not necessarily in the 
order of occurrence in the Bible) results in an understandable 
sentence: 8°%U Dxinw (= bNIDW IvIN, “the lad Samuel”; 1 Sam. 
2:26), NPI (= 7172 “chosen man”: I Sam. 9:2), WN (= 71 “ran”; 
Gen. 18:7), FIWN1 (= 837971 / 1N372°1, “and he found / and they 
found”; 1 Chron. 4:40), Xnaan (= 779n, “wisdom”; 1 Kings 
10:7); thus (the siman in Aramaic is: “the chosen lad Samuel 
ran and found wisdom”. 

This type of siman is very frequent and there is more than 
a bit of sophistry and amusement in it. There are even lon- 
ger simanim, as e.g., the mnemonic for the word ix? (Micah 
7:9) is: 82°92 O71 NID¥I Pp 7201 N10 My (= the blind one 
called out and hoped to get out in the morning and got up at 
night). For the word y? (Gen. 17:18) there is a sentence of 22 
words, and even longer ones are extant. In some manuscripts 
devices like these were found even in Arabic (A. Dotan, “Ma- 
sora in Arabic Translation’). 


3.3.2. Accumulative Masorah 

The most common notations of Masorah Magna, discussed so 
far, apply to forms of words which occur a number of times in 
the Bible. There is another type of Masorah magna notations 
which list words that occur only once and which are marked 
in the Masorah Parva by n°?. In recent research such lists are 
termed “Accumulative Masorah” (in Hebrew: ND1¥8 17109), 
for they list together unique words of a certain common pe- 
culiarity, such as a common beginning, e.g., an initial letter 
teth: "31190, DIN, ANY, 1V320 etc.; a common ending, e.g., N=: 
man, 1°32, Ww etc.; a common vocalization, e.g., a games 
in words starting with shin: XW, TIW, N?wW, 3dW, -w?w etc.; 
or even a common combination of words, e.g., combinations 
with PUN: PINT 129, PINT NI, PINT 2551, PINT wy) etc. 
Sometimes an Accumulative Masorah may consist of pairs 
(Pit) of unique similar words or combination of words dif- 
fering in only one detail from each other, e.g. words with 
or without an initial waw: / pon MOTV/ANT SINNW/PINNWI 
penn etc.; or e.g., combinations with or without he in the sec- 
ond word:/TAX OD AN WNT IWN/WR WR OWT WIN/OW WIN 
JNNT OI NX etc.; and many more variations of accumulation of 
unique words or sometimes even pairs of unique words. The 
items in these lists may have no definite order or they may be 
arranged by order of their occurrences in the Bible or alpha- 
betically or by the order of some other principle (A. Dotan, 
The Awakening, pp. 31-44). 


3.3.3. The Babylonian Masorah 

The Babylonian Masorah Magna does not differ from the Tibe- 
rian in principle, but it is more limited in scope and methods 
of expression. In contrast to the Babylonian Masorah Parva, 
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which is written in ancient manuscripts, especially in those 
vocalized with the simple Babylonian vocalization, between 
the lines, the Masorah Magna is recorded in the margins at 
the sides or the top and bottom. In texts vocalized according 
to the composite Babylonian system, there was not enough 
space between the lines; the Masorah Parva was written at the 
sides and the Masorah Magna at the top and bottom. In all the 
periods there were mixed texts, influenced by other vocaliza- 
tion systems, and this influence finds expression in the mas- 
oretic notes, in their terminology, and even in their methods 
of writing. A detailed description is now available in Y. Ofer, 
Babylonian Masora. 


3.3.4. The Palestinian Masorah 

The Palestinian Masorah Magna is even more limited in scope. 
Its few notes are mainly written in the bottom borders and oc- 
casionally at the top, too. The Masorah Parva is written in the 
side margins or between the lines. In its content - terminol- 
ogy and methods of expression - the Palestinian Masorah is 
closer to the Tiberian than to the Babylonian, although the in- 
fluence of the Tiberians must be taken into account. In scope 
it is closer to the Babylonian Masorah and is even shorter than 
the latter, which is undoubtedly due to its very early date. 


3.3.5. Agreement between the Masorah Magna, The 
Masorah Parva and the Text 

In essence the Masorah Magna complements the Masorah 
Parva - particularly in the Tiberian Masorah, which has been 
transmitted to us in sufficient quantity to allow a comprehen- 
sive study — and it is entirely logical to expect a fixed relation- 
ship between the two, as between any text and its extension. 
However, only rarely is this the case. 


3.3.5.1. LACK OF AGREEMENT. ‘There are many instances 
where there are notes in the Masorah Parva for which there 
are no counterparts in the Masorah Magna and vice versa. 
Furthermore, sometimes there is disagreement between the 
masoretic notes and the version in the text itself; for example, 
one finds occasionally the gloss 8779 n°? (not found elsewhere 
plene) in the margin, while in the text the word is actually writ- 
ten defectively, without matres lectionis. 


3.3.5.2. METHODS OF COPYING. These differences between 
the two Masorahs themselves and between them and the sa- 
cred text increased as time passed. In early manuscripts such 
instances are still rare, but in later manuscripts they become 
more common. The cause is to be found in the method of 
copying the manuscripts. The precision was preserved as long 
as the manuscripts of the Bible text were copied by experts, 
each one a skilled craftsman - the scribe in the writing of the 
consonantal text and the learned masorete (70727) in the 
placing of the vowels, the accentuation signs, and the maso- 
retic notes — a division of labor that was maintained generally 
in the earliest period, the ninth, tenth, and 11 centuries, and 
perhaps even later. In this way the masorete did his work on 
a consonantal skeleton which was transcribed for him by an 
expert scribe. When the consonantal text did not agree in ev- 
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ery detail with the Masorah that he followed, he was able to 
correct the writing (mainly to add or remove waws or yods). 
Even so there were discrepancies between the text and the 
Masorah. For the masoretes, even the most expert, gener- 
ally did not create the Masorah, but merely transmitted it as 
they had received it from their forerunners, sometimes add- 
ing new notes or amending notes that were inadequate. They 
undoubtedly used older manuscripts and older lists of Maso- 
rah from which they transferred the notes - obviously with 
deep understanding - onto the new copy in front of them. As 
the years passed the masoretic material increased by virtue 
of the innovations and additions of each generation, while 
the selectiveness of the masoretes became less and less se- 
vere. The degree of coordination between the various notes 
of the Masorah itself and between the Masorah and the text 
of the Bible decreased as the quantity of the masoretic notes 
grew. Furthermore, the separation between the two types of 
notes, the Masorah Magna and the Masorah Parva, was not 
maintained and more and more long notes of the type of the 
Masorah Magna were recorded in the margins, the place of 
the Masorah Parva. 


3.3.5.3. THE NON-CRYSTALLIZATION OF THE MASORAH. It 
can be said that there never was one single uniform Masorah. 
One can assume that the early, great masoretes composed an 
exact Masorah which fitted a specific text of the Bible. A ver- 
sion like this was, therefore, “the Masorah of so-and-so,’ but 
not THE Masorah. Even though no such perfect version is 
extant, we do know that they existed; for example, the Maso- 
rah of Ben-Asher AN70ND °D UNPI (“and he said in his Maso- 
rah”). Versions of this type served as exemplary models for 
later masoretes, but some of them followed the principle that 
the more models the better, which ultimately had an unfor- 
tunate effect. 


3.3.5.4. ORNAMENTATION OF THE TEXT. As time passed 
copying the text became a less intelligent work, and there were 
copyists who lacked all understanding of the Masorah, to the 
extent that some of them used the material of the Masorah for 
mere ornamentation of the text. They created frames for the 
text out of the lines of the Masorah; they sketched geometric 
patterns, pictures of animals in the margins of the pages; they 
even wrote names, such as the name of the scribe or that of the 
owner, using masoretic notes as fillers. The masoretic mate- 
rial was not copied to fit each page of text exactly, but accord- 
ing to aesthetic and space criteria. In some places the copyist 
stopped the copy in the middle of a masoretic note for lack 
of space, or copied an irrelevant note to fill the space. Manu- 
scripts like these, some of which are most ornate, are worth- 
less for the study of the Masorah. 


3.3.6. Jacob ben Hayyim ibn Adonijah 

3.3.6.1. EDITING AND ARRANGING THE MASORAH. Jacob b. 
Hayyim ibn Adonijah of Tunis (c. 1470-c. 1538) tried to correct 
this situation. He was employed as a proofreader in the print- 
ing house of Daniel *Bomberg in Venice at the beginning of 
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the 16" century. He collected a large number of manuscripts 
of the Bible and from them edited a new clear version of the 
Masorah. He corrected the errors in it and adapted it to that 
text of the Bible which seemed to him to be the most correct 
version. In addition he arranged most of the notes of the Ma- 
sorah Magna in the alphabetical order of the words to which 
they are directed and printed them in a lexical list at the end 
of the Bible. The Masorah of Ben Hayyim was printed with 
the second edition of the Rabbinic Bible published by Bom- 
berg - Migraot Gedolot, Venice 1524-25, and it was issued in 
a scholarly edition by S. Frensdorff, Die Massora Magna (Ha- 
nover and Leipzig, 1876; repr.: New York, 1968). 


3.3.6.2. CROSS REFERENCES. Besides his correction of er- 
rors, Jacob b. Hayyim’s innovation was to introduce cross ref- 
erences for parallel comments and to add the systematic list 
at the end. This was the first attempt to arrange all the maso- 
retical notes alphabetically. 


3.3.6.3. HIS TERMINOLOGY. In this arrangement every al- 
phabetical unit is called a n2797 (ma‘arekhet) and the whole 
came to be called m°21y A110” (Masorah ma‘arakhit). Ben 
Hayyim himself named the collection at the end 17172 77107 
or X27 77107 while for the marginal notations he used the 
name 11079 or N10 alone or N’Y¥DN 170% (middle Maso- 
rah; see his introduction, ed. Ginsburg, pp. 82-83). This ter- 
minological differentiation, like his systematic arrangement, 
is unique to Ben Hayyim. Yet he was not the first in mov- 
ing part of the Masorah Magna to the end of the text. The 
early Masorah copyists had already preceded him in that in 
the ancient manuscripts. They had had to draft long lists for 
which there was no room on the pages; and so they copied 
them together at the ends of the books. In the manuscripts, 
therefore, there was no essential difference between the lists 
of the Masorah Magna on the page and those at the back of 
the book, but for practical reasons, the lists which were lon- 
ger and more comprehensive in their content were recorded at 
the end. 


3.3.6.4. THE ACCEPTED TERMINOLOGY. This situation ne- 
cessitates precision in our concept of the terminology of the 
Masorah. A differentiation must be made between ancient 
manuscripts and the codified orderly Masorah of Ben Hayyim, 
which had been for many years the one referred to when one 
speaks of Masorah. One can say that the Masorah Magna is 
divided into a marginal Masorah and a final Masorah. In the 
ancient manuscripts the final Masorah includes summation 
lists, which deal with complete books or sections of books (see 
below), and long systematic lists of Masorah for which there 
was no place in the margins. In Ben Hayyim’s work the final 
Masorah includes a lexical arrangement of most of the words, 
discussed in the Masorah Magna sometimes with the details 
of the masoretic notations. 


3.3.7. Summary Lists 
The summary lists which are at the end of the books (and 
sometimes at the beginning) are tallies of the verses, the para- 
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shiyyot (weekly portions) and the sedarim of the books and 
parts of the Bible, and also the totals of words and letters, 
the mid-point in the count, the quarter point, and so on. In 
ancient manuscripts there are also general summation lists 
taken from various sources, like the names of the authors of 
the books (BB 14b), the chronology of the books (“the number 
of the years of the books”), a list of the prophets who proph- 
esied about Israel, a list of the 18 emendations of the scribes 
(m°1D10 °21}7°N; found in different Midrashim), a list of large 
and small letters in the Bible and other peculiarities, a lists 
of the pasegs (as opposed to the accent legarmeh), a list of 
pattahs with ‘etnah and with sof pasugq (instead of the pausal 
form which requires qames) and so on. 


3.4. THE INDEPENDENT MASORAH 


Fragments of manuscripts were discovered in the Cairo 
Genizah which appear to be remnants of independent works 
of Masorah; that is, works which contain masoretic notes in 
the order of the books of the Bible but without an accompa- 
nying biblical text. It is possible that these works go back to 
a very ancient period, perhaps even to the time when it was 
not permitted to write the Masorah in the margins (see above, 
2.2.2.). Such fragments were also discovered of the Babylonian 
Masorah and a few of the Palestinian Masorah. Some of these 
works contain topical lists of Masorah, ie., lists arranged ac- 
cording to specific subjects, like exceptional spellings, specific 
issues about vocalization, unique words, and so on. One in- 
dependent work in which the notes do not follow the text of 
the Bible but are arranged systematically according to topics 
is Okhlah we-Okhlah. This work has the widest scope of all 
those known to us, comprising almost 400 lists of Masorah. 
The lists, arranged alphabetically, contain unique words with 
a common characteristic, or pairs of words which differ from 
each other in one detail, extraordinary spellings, vocalizations, 
or accents, and so on. The book gets its name from the first two 
words of the first list, which enumerates alphabetically pairs 
of unique words, one occurring with the conjunctive waw and 
the other without it. This list begins with the pair 772%), 773X. 
The book was also known to the early scholars by the name 
of 721747 N110% (Masoret ha-Gedola), and in Arabic TION? 
(al-mdsirah - the Masorah) by Saadia Gaon in his Grammar 
book, and 77299X TIONDN (al-masirah al-kabirah = the great 
Masorah) by David ben Abraham al-Fasi in his dictionary. The 
name Okhlah we-Okhlah is mentioned already by Jonah *Ibn 
Janah in his dictionary (Sefer ha-Shorashim, entry J2n). The 
book was first published by S. Frensdorff (Hanover, 1864) ac- 
cording to the Paris manuscript; it was published again by E 
Diaz Esteban (Madrid, 1975) according to the first part of the 
Halle manuscript and later by B. Ognibeni (Madrid-Fribourg, 
1995) according to the second part of the Halle manuscript. 
Most of the lists in this book are known from other sources 
in the marginal Masorah or from independent manuscripts, 
but here they are more complete and were apparently taken, 
in part, from an ancient source. However, the work also con- 
tains lists from relatively late periods, and it follows that the 
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congregations. The dialect long spoken by the Jews of Corfu 
contained words from old Apulian. 
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B. Ferrante, “Gli statuti di Federico dAragona per gli ebrei del regno,” 
in: Archivio Storico per le Provincie Napoletane xcv1i (1979); V. Bon- 
azzoli, “Gli ebrei del regno di Napoli allepoca della loro espulsione. II 
periodo aragonese (1456-1499),” in: Archivio Storico Italiano CXxxV11 
(1979), 495-539; C. Colafemmina, Documenti per la storia degli ebrei 
in Puglia nellarchivio di stato di Napoli (1990); idem, “Documenti per 
la storia degli ebrei in Puglia e nel Mezzogiorno nella Biblioteca Co- 
munale di Bitonto,” in: Sefer Yuhasin, 9 (1993), 19-43. 


[Umberto (Moses David) Cassuto / Nadia Zeldes (274 ed.)] 


AQUILA, town in Abruzzi province, central Italy. The first 
record of Jews living in Aquila dates from 1294. In 1400, Ladis- 
las, king of Naples, authorized two Jewish families to engage 
in pawnbroking and trade in Aquila and other towns in the 
Abruzzi. Queen Joanna 11 granted a similar license to other 
Jews in 1420 and in 1423. In 1427 the Franciscan John of *Cap- 
istrano obtained its revocation, but the right was restored after 
the Jews complained to Pope Martin v. However, their situa- 
tion was precarious when Aquila became the scene of recur- 
rent anti-Jewish preaching by the Franciscan *Bernardino da 
Siena in 1438, Giacomo della Marca in 1466, and *Bernardino 
da Feltre in 1488. That year, as a result of the panic caused by 
renewed preaching by Bernardino da Feltre, only two Jewish 
families remained in Aquila. The Jews were expelled from the 
kingdom of Naples, in which Aquila was included, in 1510-11. 
A few individuals may have returned, but attempts to reside 
there were finally terminated with the second expulsion of 
the Jews from the kingdom in 1540-41. A few Jewish families 
settled there in the 20" century but there was no organized 
Jewish life. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Milano, Bibliotheca, index; N. Ferorelli, Gli 
ebrei nell’ Italia meridionale (1915); J. Starr, in: JQR, 31 (1940/41), 67-78. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Cavalieri, L'Aquila: dallarmistizio alla 
Repubblica, 1943-1946: la seconda guerra mondiale all’Aquila e pro- 
vincia, (1994); M.R. Berardi, “Per la storia della presenza ebraica in 
Abruzzo e nel Molise tra Medioevo e prima Eta Moderna: dalla sto- 


riografia alle fonti” in: C.D. Fonseca, M. Luzzati, G. Tamani, and C. 
Colafemmina (eds.), L’ebraismo dell’Italia meridionale Peninsulare 
dalle origini al 1541 |= Atti del 1x Congresso Internazionale dell'Asso- 
ciazione Italiana per lo Studio del Giudaismo., Potenza 1992] (1996), 
267-94; C. Colafemmina, “Documenti per la storia degli ebrei in 
Abruzzo (111),’ in: Sefer Yuhasin, 1 (1997), 29-45; W. Cavalieri, Aquila 
in guerra: il secondo conflitto mondiale sul territorio del capoluogo 
e delle provincia (1997). 


[Attilio Milano / Manuela Consonni (2! ed.)] 


AQUILEIA, town in Friuli, northern Italy. The earliest evi- 
dence of a Jewish presence in Aquileia is an epitaph in Latin, 
of acertain “Lucius Aiacius Dama, freedman of Publius, a Jew,” 
dated to the late first century B.c.E. There is no other evidence 
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of Jewish settlement in Aquileia until Late Antiquity, with the 
exception of an epitaph of a Jew, born in Aquileia but living 
in Rome, dated to the third century c.£. An ancient tradition 
relates that the Christians set fire to the synagogue in Aquileia 
in the presence of Ambrose, bishop of Milan in 388. Three Af- 
rican-type lamps decorated with the menorah indeed attest 
the presence of Jews in Late Antiquity. 

Excavations conducted in 1948-50 brought to light a 
place of worship, later transformed into a three-aisled church, 
with polychrome mosaic flooring, as well as 36 inscriptions. 
The excavators identified the building as a synagogue, because 
some inscriptions could be identified as Jewish. However, 
most scholars today identify the building as a church owned 
by Syrian Christians. 

Jews continued to live in Aquileia in the Middle Ages. A 
tombstone with a Hebrew epitaph is dated 1140 and another 
one is undated. R. Menahem, a pupil of *Eleazar b. Judah of 
Worms (13"" century), originated from Aquileia, as did the 
family of the 18**-century Italian scholar and poet David b. 
Mordecai *Abulafia. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: EF. Luzzatto, in: Scritti...Riccardo Bachi 
(= RMI, 16 (1950), 140-146, second pagination); Milano, Italia, in- 
dex; L. Ruggini, Ebrei e orientali nell’Italia settentrionale... (= Studia 
et Documenta Historiae et Juris, 25 (1959), 186-308), index; Zovatto, 
in: Memorie storiche forogiuliensi, 49 (1960-61), 53-63. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: D. Noy, Jewish Inscriptions of Western Europe, 1, (1993); 
xiii—xiv, 11-12. 


[Attilio Milano / Samuel Rocca (24 ed.)] 


“AQUINAS, THOMAS (1225-1274), most important of the 
Christian medieval philosophers. Born near Aquino, the son 
of a count, Aquinas entered a Dominican order at the age of 
19 against the will of his family. He studied under the Domini- 
can scholar Albertus Magnus in Cologne and Paris, where he 
later taught; from 1272 he taught in Naples. His main work, 
the Summa theologica (st), was designed as an introduction 
to all problems of doctrine and morals that a friar might meet 
in his studies for pastoral duties. It shows an intimate knowl- 
edge of the works of Jewish philosophers, particularly of Av- 
icebron (Ibn *Gabirol) and *Maimonides. Most of the proofs 
he adduced for the existence of God may be traced to Jewish 
sources. A similar systematic exposition, this one addressed 
to the non-Christian, is contained in his Summa contra gen- 
tiles (SCG, 1259-64). Aquinas often expressed his opinion 
about what should be the Christian attitude toward the Jews. 
In about 1270-71 he wrote a detailed reply, constituting the 
small treatise De regimine Judaeorum (cf. the different edi- 
tions in E. Gilson, Christian Philosophy ... [1956], 422), to a 
series of questions posed by a duchess of Brabant (probably 
Margaret, daughter of Louis 1x and wife of Jean 1 of Brabant). 
These ask whether it is lawful for a Christian prince to exact 
money from the Jews by means of taxes and fines since this 
money was the result of usury. Aquinas answered: “It is true, as 
the Law declares, that Jews in consequence of their sin, are or 
were destined to perpetual slavery: so that sovereigns of states 
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book is not a uniform work, a fact which can be strengthened 
by the existence of more than one version of the book. The ex- 
act date of its editing has not been established, though there is 
evidence of its antiquity and it was certainly not edited later 
than the tenth century. 


3.5. THE MASORAH TO TARGUM ONKELOS 


Masoretic notes were also appended to Targum *Onkelos, 
which was considered the official translation of the Torah 
for the purpose of public reading and which, therefore, also 
came to be considered sacred to some extent. The purpose 
of these notes was to preserve the text of the Targum ex- 
actly and to achieve precision in the manner of translation 
from the Hebrew original: which Aramaic roots are used in 
translating the same Hebrew root, and the number of times 
that each translation occurs, etc. It counts the words much 
less than does the biblical Masorah. It does list changes in 
vocalization and in pronunciation of the Targum and even 
discrepancies between various versions of translation, such 
as the Nehardean and Suran, and it takes a position against 
other possibilities (possible errors, Pwanwi, Pyv7). Since the 
main interest of this Masorah was the manner of translation, 
terms such as 722977 and 039N°27 (= which is translated) 
and their abbreviations are quite common. An example is 
J2W (Gen. 22:5): ° T1822 IDS “A297 Iw (“12w is translated 
12°18 (= wait, instead of 12°N = sit) three times in the Torah”) 
— 7) 09> iaw (Gen. 22:5); 472 179 aw (Ex. 24:14); 472 82 aw 
(Num. 22:19). 

The Masorah notes of the Targum were sometimes writ- 
ten in manuscripts on the margins of the Targum and some- 
times in lists in independent works arranged according to 
the order of the biblical text. The Targum also has a Tiberian 
Masorah as well as a Babylonian one with Babylonian vocal- 
ization. The terminology of this Masorah, whether Tiberian 
or Babylonian, does not differ much from the terminology of 
the biblical Masorah. 


4. THE DIACRITICAL POINTS 


The written Masorah was divided here into two categories 
(see above, 3.). We have dealt with the first - the notes and 
the abbreviations which accompany the text externally or are 
appended to it - Masorah in the narrow sense. We now turn 
to the second category - the graphemes - i.e., the system of 
signs (the vowel and accentuation signs) which are added to 
the letters in order to constitute, together with them, a com- 
plete orthographic system including all the information nec- 
essary for exact reading and recitation. 

Just as the Masorah in the narrow sense began with a rel- 
atively few early attempts at abbreviated notes and developed 
into a large sophisticated system of short and long notes and 
even complete rules, it can be assumed that the graphemes also 
had their beginning in a few signs which were most necessary 
for reading and for distinguishing between similar forms, and 
only in the end, after long development, became a fully crys- 
tallized system of vowel and accentuation signs. For this as- 
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sumption, in the opinion of many scholars, there is proof in 
vestiges from the ancient period. 


4.1. GRAETZ’S THEORY 


According to this opinion, in the period before the invention 
of vowel signs as they are known, diacritical points were used 
in Hebrew to distinguish between words which were identi- 
cal in writing - homographic - but whose pronunciation dif- 
fered by one vowel. A dot above the word marked the pro- 
nunciation with the fuller vowel; a dot under the word noted 
the pronunciation with the weaker vowel. There are, however, 
no manuscripts in which there is any trace of these signs, 
and their very existence is postulated only by the theory of 
Graetz. 


4.1.1. Details of the Proof 

4.1.1.1. ANCIENT USAGE OF “MILLEEL” AND “MILLERA”. 
Graetz found in various lists of the Masorah in Okhlah we- 
Okhlah that the terms 9°91 (millel) and y191 (millera‘) were 
used, in addition to their regular common meanings, (par- 
oxytone and oxytone), in other meanings as well. These lists 
($$ 5, 11, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50) in Frensdorff’s edition contain 
unique homographic pairs which differ in one vowel only. One 
member of the pair is called mille‘el and the other millera‘. It 
is evident that these terms do not have a fixed but a changing 
meaning, and they mark the difference between vowels. Thus 
the following are so termed: 


Mille‘el Millera‘ 
TN (Neh. 7:61) TIX (Ezra. 2:59) 
WON (Ezek. 25:8) “TON — (Prov. 25:7) 
Syma (Neh. 8:6) Syn2 (Josh. 22:22) 
Swan (Jud. 9:2) own (Job 25: 2) 
ow) = (Isa. 61:1) DRI? ~— (Joel 4: 8) 
“INT? — (Jer. 13:22) "INT (Job 4:14) 
wo (a1 Kings 7:4) wm ~~ (Hos. 6:2) 
yDi — (Judg. 6:28) ypi (a1 Chron. 33:3) 
“D1 (Gen. 38:9) “D1 (ar Kings 23:11) 
yu (Ps. 97:11) yitt (Lev. 11:37) 
ip) (1 Sam. 29:3) 2D) (11 Sam. 1:10) 


All of these are in list no. 5 in Okhlah we-Okhlah (which 
is also cited in the terminal Masorah in the Miqraot Gedolot 
of Jacob b. Hayyim, letter alef list no. 24). It can be seen that 
forms with games, for example, are sometimes called mille‘el 
(-]03 ,Y1t 12D) and sometimes millera‘ (TTX, -THX, DNIW?); 
this is not an indication of a definite marking of the vowel, 
but only its relation to the vowel which is parallel to it and 
which can occur in that position. Thus in the list the vowel o 
is called mille‘el while the millera‘ is 4 (this Tiberian vowel is 
parallel to the two types of games, called today games gadol 
and games qatan, but which in the Tiberian pronunciation 
constituted one vowel quality - see below), a, and e; the 
vowel u is contrasted to d, a, e, i; and the a is contrasted to 
a, e, 1. 

In some lists of pairs of unique homographs the terms 
signify other constrasts: 
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Mille‘el Millera® 
pm) (Ezek. 37:10) pm (Ezek. 37:9) 
uina = (Ex. 32:4) via (Isa. 8:1) 
DN? — (Jer. 23:9) ox = (Amos 2:11) 
wy? (1 Kings 21:13) wy?! (1 Kings 21:10) 


ams (11 Sam. 13:8) aa°ni-— (11 Sam. 13:6) 
ynn2 (Isa. 61:10) ynn> ~~ (Ps. 19:6) 

MPR (Zach. 11:13) OPN) (Gen. 18:5) 

DIND (Songs 5:15) oN. (Num. 24:6) 
‘W2) (Ps. 55:18) 32) (Ex. 16:7) 


from lists no. 11, 45-50 of Okhlah we-Okhlah (ed. Frensdorff). 

Here too the forms with a pattah, for example, are some- 
times called mille‘el (013, 171, etc.) and sometimes millera‘ 
(O°TN9, etc.), and here too it only indicates the relationship to 
the vowel parallel to it which can possibly occur in that posi- 
tion. Consequently, in these lists, the forms called mille‘el are 
those whose formative letters (¥, 2, 2, 1) have a vowel (a, A, €), 
in contrast to those forms called millera‘ in which the forma- 
tive letter has a sewa or one of its morpho-phonological sub- 
stitutes (u, a, i). 


4.1.1.2. THE DIACRITICAL POINT IN SYRIAC. These uses 
of the terms mille‘el and millera‘ did not seem to Graetz to fit 
their regular meaning in which they are also used in the lists 
of the Masorah such as Okhlah we-Okhlah (ed. Frensdorff), 
lists no. 32, 51, 225, 226, 372 and 373. However, this manner of 
distinguishing between homographs of different pronuncia- 
tion did exist in Syriac and a dot was used to mark this dis- 
tinction: a dot above a word (more precisely, above the letter) 
marked a fuller, stronger pronunciation, and a dot below it 
marked a finer, weaker pronunciation or even the complete 
lack of a vowel; thus, for example, the Syriac words 8729, 
79, 1137, 777, 17, NIV, noon, Sup, when they are marked with a dot 
above, their (Eastern) pronunciation is “vada, qatel or qattel, 
malka, tava, hau, hai, hanon, man, but when they have a dot 
beneath them the pronunciation is: ‘avda, q‘tal, melkd, tebba, 
hit, hi, hennon, men. 


4.1.1.3. DEVELOPMENT IN HEBREW. By analogy to Syriac, 
Graetz reached the conclusion that in Hebrew the terms 
mille‘el and millera‘ also indicated the place of a dot above or 
below the word, and that they thus served also in Hebrew to 
mark the “fuller” vowel in contrast with the “weaker” vowel. 
The nature of the concepts “full” and “weak” and their syn- 
onyms have been explained in various ways by different schol- 
ars: some of them considered it to be a quantitative concept 
(long/short - thus Frendsdorff), others a qualitative one (dull, 
closed/bright, open - Kahle). This distinguishing dot had in 
Hebrew the additional function of marking contrasts in stress: 
on the penultimate syllable and on the ultimate one. This last 
use was not found in Syriac and constitutes therefore an ad- 
ditional development in Hebrew. However, this use too is an- 
cient, being found in older sources of the Masorah: cf. David 
b. Abraham (middle of the tenth century), Kitab Jami‘ al- 
“Alfaz (ed. Skoss. vol. 1, p. 185, 1. 149f.). 
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Graetz’s theory on the source of the terms mille‘el and 
millera‘, and subsequently as to the origins of the vowel signs 
in Hebrew, has been unanimously accepted. 


4.1.2. Refutation 

However, in the entire inventory of Hebrew manuscripts there 
is not one example of dots above and below to mark such a dis- 
tinction, especially not the distinction between different vow- 
els. The very existence of these dots is unproven, based on a 
supposition which itself is open to doubt. The theory assumes 
diacritical dots which were borrowed from Syriac but which 
in fact did not remain in Hebrew; only the terms remained. 
These, however, do not exist and never did exist in the sup- 
posed source language, Syriac. One cannot explain the “disap- 
pearance” of the diacritical dots from Hebrew by pointing to 
the full Tiberian vocalization which made them superfluous, 
for the same process would apply just as well to Syriac, and 
yet, there the dots remained alongside the vocalization. Fur- 
thermore, a single example was discovered in a manuscript in 
which the point of stress in a word is noted by a dot under the 
word even on the penultimate syllable (cf. Rabin’s comment in 
Textus I, p. 106. n. 11). While it is doubtful whether one can 
learn about a system from one lone example, clearly such an 
example can serve as evidence to the contrary. 


4.2 MILLE EL AND MILLERA’ 


4.2.1. Development of the Usage 

4.2.1.1. TONAL MEANING. It is possible to offer a satisfac- 
tory explanation for the two meanings without involving 
non-existent diacritical dots, both for the vocalic and tonal 
meanings. With regard to the tonal meaning, the use of 
yun, non, Joyn, 209», to indicate earlier and later loca- 
tions in a continuous text is an ancient usage in Hebrew which 
goes back to rabbinic Hebrew. This use is rooted in general 
writing practice and is widespread and accepted in most lan- 
guages (cf., Eng.: below, above; Fr.: ci-dessous, ci-dessus; Lat.: 
infra, supra) to note different places in the linear sequence of 
the written text. These terms were actually begging to be used 
and in any event are self-evident. Certainly there is no need to 
revert to the Syriac orthographical customs to explain them. 


4.2.1.2. VOCALIC MEANING. The vocalic meaning of mille‘el/ 
millera‘ goes back to an ancient idea concerning the theory of 
vowels in Hebrew which was stated in the fifth chapter (con- 
cerning the vowels) of Kitab Fasih Lugat al-‘Ibraniyyin by 
*Saadiah Gaon. According to this theory the vowels are ar- 
ranged as a scale, at the top of which is the holem and at bot- 
tom the hireg. Such an arrangement of the vowels fits a cer- 
tain morphological theory which is not relevant here, and in 
any event. There were a number of other such arrangements 
which were based on different principles, as Z. Ben-Hayyim 
has shown. One of them was based on the phonetic principle 
of the origins of the vowels 0, u, d, a, €, e, i. The vowels are 
arranged as a scale (from the top to the bottom): each vowel 
is above (mille‘el) those which follow it and below (millera‘) 
those which precede it. Thus games is millera‘ in relation to 
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holem and Surugq, and mille‘l in relation to pattah, sere, and 
hireq; pattah is millera’ in comparison to games and mille‘el 
in comparison to the Sewa and its alternates. The vocalic use 
of the terms mille‘el and millera’ which is also undoubtedly 
ancient, can thus be explained. 


4.2.1.3. CONNECTION BETWEEN THE MEANINGS. Which 
meaning of this pair of terms preceded the other is still dif- 
ficult to establish; it is possible that there is a connection 
between them by way of homographic pairs, such as, ANPN 
(Num. 5:28) / anpn (Isa. 3:26), which appear in the had millera® 
we-had mille‘el list of pairs (Okhlah we-Okhlah, list no. 51). 
Although the reference in this list is to the tonal meaning of 
the terms, in this specific pair the vocalic sense would also 
be applicable. 


4.2.2. The Babylonian Terms 

The terms 87273 and 81977 (of doubtful etmyology), which 
are used in the Babylonian Masorah as parallel to mille‘el and 
millera‘, have a tonal meaning, that is, paroxytone and oxy- 
tone. Yeivin (The Hebrew Language Tradition as Reflected in the 
Babylonian Vocalization, pp. 246-53) cites additional occur- 
rences of the Babylonian terms with different meanings (some 
of them doubtful) but none of these cases exhibits a vocalic 
meaning parallel to the Tiberian terms (Yeivin, p. 253). 


4.2.3. The Parallel Usage of Qames and Pattah 

However, in place of the pair of terms mille‘el and millera‘ in 
the vocalic sense, the terms 7737? and nn» are used. This use is 
found in a manuscript (published by Ginsburg, The Masso- 
rah, 2 (1883), 310-311, §§ 606a, 606b) in which there are two 
versions of the list of Masorah which appears in a fuller and 
more precise form also in Okhlah we-Okhlah ($s). Instead of 
the terms mille‘el and millera‘ the terms qames and pattah are 
used: there they are not the names of specific vowels but are 
used in a relative sense like mille‘el and millera’: i.e. a more 
contracted (7173/7) vowel versus a more open (11ND) vowel. 


4.3. RELATIVE NOTATION 


4.3.1. Vowels 

This use of the terms games and pattah belongs to a most an- 
cient period in which they did not as yet serve to note definite 
vowels. The vestiges of this use, both of the terms games and 
pattah and the terms mille‘el and millera’, indicate that in the 
period which preceded the invention of vowel signs a system 
of relative notation of vowels was followed. In a period when 
no vowel notation existed it was necessary to indicate the 
vowels which distinguish between homographs, generally in 
homographic pairs. There was, however, no need for a com- 
plicated system of terms (and there is no evidence for signs); a 
relative distinction was sufficient: a vowel higher in the scale of 
vowels (further back in pronunciation), more closed, in con- 
trast to the other possibility, lower, more open. 


4.3.2. Accents 
This custom of relative notation and marking also existed 
apparently for the accentuation signs; the vestiges of rela- 
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tive terms like °17?18, which marks a major disjunctive, may 
serve as an indication. It is possible that the terms X’7W (not 
N’?PwW; see N. Reich, Shalshelet) and 813°] (when used as an 
accent’s name), and others, had this connotation: it is even 
possible that the origin of the accentuation signs was in signs 
which had a relative meaning only (see below). In summation: 
among the Hebrew vocalization signs there are no diacritical 
dots of the type which were used in Syriac, and it is doubtful 
if there ever were. The only signs known in Hebrew are the 
defined marks of vocalization and accentuation. 


5. VOCALIZATION AND ACCENTUATION 


There are three graphic systems of vocalization and accentua- 
tion for Hebrew: Palestinian, Babylonian, and Tiberian. There 
is no imperative connection between the pronunciation tra- 
ditions in Hebrew and the graphic systems which were used; 
one graphic system is not necessarily specific to one of the tra- 
ditions of pronunciation, and therefore a certain tradition of 
pronunciation is not necessarily limited to one system of no- 
tation. One can assume, though, that each one of the systems 
developed against the background of one defined tradition of 
pronunciation. Only graphic systems are relevant to this dis- 
cussion since they are part of the development of the written 
Masorah (but see *Pronunciations of Hebrew). 

The vocalization and accentuation signs in each system 
constitute a complete indivisible set of graphemes to guide 
the reader in exact reading, including not only the correct 
pronunciation of the words but also the correct intonation 
of the verses and, as pointed out above, precise cantillation. 
This being the case, the accentuation and vocalization will 
be treated together in each one of the systems. The period in 
which punctuation began has already been discussed above 
(2.2) and, as has been stated, it is not possible to establish ex- 
act dates. However, the postulate of a relative date for each of 
the systems in relation to the other two has been accepted. 
The Tiberian system is the most sophisticated and complete 
in the items which it transmits, and there is no doubt that, in 
the state in which it is known, it is the most recent (for de- 
tails, see below). Most scholars tend to believe that the Pales- 
tinian is the older of the other two systems. However, since 
these two systems developed in different countries, Babylonia 
and Palestine, and since at the beginning of their development 
there was no contact between them, and since the signs differ 
in the two systems (letters in the Babylonian and dots in the 
Palestinian), it is impossible to arrive at a definite decision in 
this question on the basis of the data available today. In line 
with the generally accepted opinion the Palestinian system is 
discussed first; however, this is not meant to indicate a view 
on the relative dating of the systems. 


5.1. THE PALESTINIAN SYSTEM 


5.1.0.1. THE TERM. This system is so named because many 
of the texts in which it is used show signs of Palestinian ori- 
gin (mainly the piyyutim). The term 98 1W” PIX 7171 is already 
found in Mahzor Vitry (ed. Hurwitz, Nuremberg (1923), 462) 
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in the commentary on Avot attributed to Jacob b. Samson (12 
century) of France; however there is no proof that this term 
refers to the system called Palestinian. 


5.1.0.2. THE STATE OF TRANSMISSION. The Palestinian is 
not a crystallized system. Almost every one of the manu- 
scripts has a number of individual and characteristic traits 
with regard to the use of signs. It is possible to point to the 
common and similar aspects but not to all the deviations of 
each manuscript. For what we find in the manuscripts is ac- 
tually a system in development. Scholars endeavor to fix the 
date of a text on the basis of the degree of progress shown by 
the use of the signs in it: the oldest manuscripts (apparently 
from the eighth century) have generally very few signs, some- 
times no more than one or two for a word and sometimes not 
even that; and even the latest of them never reach the stage 
of fully marking each vowel and its nuances, as is the case in 
the Tiberian system. 


5.1.0.3. TYPES OF TEXTS. In this matter a distinction must 
be made between texts of the Bible, at times including an Ara- 
maic translation, as opposed to texts of *piyyut. The amount of 
vocalization is generally fuller in the latter, while the biblical 
texts, which had a strong tradition of reading, have relatively 
fewer vocalization signs but many accentuation signs. It seems 
that the precise cantillation was likely to trouble the educated 
reader more than the pronunciation of the biblical words. 
Therefore, vowel signs in ancient biblical texts are mainly in 
places where there was room for error in the reading and at 
points where the orthography allowed different pronuncia- 
tions. When the spelling is plene, with waw or yod, one almost 
never finds vowel signs in ancient manuscripts. 

Additional evidence of the fluency of the reader of the 
Bible text is offered by the [217"0 (intermittences) texts. These 
are manuscripts written in a system of abbreviation in which 
generally only the first word of every verse is written in full 
and of the rest only the important words, or those which 
cause problems, are indicated by one or there letters of each 
with the vowel or accentuation sign, or both, as a mnemonic 
device. Manuscripts of serugin are already mentioned in the 
Talmud (e.g., Git. 60a). and Rashi certainly saw examples of 
them, for he comments: “At the beginning of the text [= the 
verse] was written the full word and at the end initials.” It is 
clear that these texts of serugin with the vowel and accentua- 
tion signs served as an aid to the reader when he read from a 
text complete but unvocalized (because of its sanctity), and to 
the reader or copyist who knew the text by heart and needed 
only a few reminders. 

As time passed this high standard of knowledge declined 
and more notations were needed. This need is also evidenced 
in the later manuscripts where there are more signs and by 
the fact that in some of the manuscripts signs were added by 
a second hand. Sometimes there is evidence that signs were 
added by a third and fourth hand, depending on the trans- 
fer of the manuscript to owners whose knowledge of reading 
was less developed. For that reason there are many Palestinian 
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manuscripts which contain vocalization by several hands, into 
which signs of other vocalization systems, with more detailed 
notation, have been mixed (see below, 5.5). 


5.1.1. The Vowel Signs 

In the presentation and explanation of the signs one must 
refrain as much as possible from drawing parallels with the 
Tiberian system, at least as long as the influence of this sys- 
tem or the Tiberian tradition of pronunciation is not being 
discussed, since at times the signs are anchored in a different 
reading tradition, i.e., with different grammar, and the com- 
parison is likely to give a distorted impression. The values of 
each sign will therefore be described by phonetic signs, out 
of a desire to be faithful - as much as it is possible today - to 
their original pronunciation. The presentation is schematic, 
deviations of details, even quite numerous, are neglected for 
the sake of clarity. 


5.1.1.1. THE SIGNS. The following are the vowel signs (they are 
located above the letter and a little to the left of it) and refer- 
ence here is to quality only. There is no marking for quantity 
(length) in this system. 

1) = i. This is the only sign which has hardly any changes 
in form or meaning in the different manuscripts. 

» or 4 = e in all its nuances. The first sign is the most 
common and in the ancient manuscripts it is used exclusively, 
but there are manuscripts in which both signs are used side by 
side without distinction. In individual, relatively late manu- 
scripts there is a distinction or the beginning of a distinction, 
apparently through the influence of the Tiberian system, so 
that » parallels sere and parallels segol and sometimes mo- 
bile Sewa as well. 

or #9 = a in all its nuances (if it did really have differ- 
ent nuances). In the ancient manuscripts the two signs are 
used side by side with precisely the same meaning. In some 
relatively late manuscripts there is a distinction, apparently 
through the influence of the Tiberian system, so that?) is par- 
allel to pattah and 2) parallels the Tiberian qames in all its vari- 
ations, even in a position where it parallels in certain traditions 
(such as the Sephardi and apparently the Palestinian) not a 
but o. A games of the latter type is marked in ancient texts by 
the sign for the vowel o (79). The transition stage between the 
original use of the signs and this completely “Tiberianized” 
usage can be found in a number of manuscripts in which one 
can see the beginning of Tiberian influence. They evidence a 
tendency to use those signs as parallels to the Tiberian pattah 
and games, whose value was therefore a, and also - and this 
applies especially to the sign 9 — as parallels to the qames pro- 
nounced in other traditions, as stated above, with a nuance of 
o (“qames qatan”). This Tiberian influence is not necessarily in 
regard to pronunciation, i.e., that the sign expresses in effect 
the same pronunciation as the signs ®, 9, 2, but is mainly a 
graphic analogy, that is, the sign 7 (in the main) parallels the 
Tiberian sign - in all of its pronunciations, and one cannot 
deduce anything regarding a change in the pronunciation of 
the Palestinian text. 
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49 = o inall its nuances. In relatively late texts, which were 
under the Tiberian influence, the vowel 0, which paralleled 
the Tiberian qames in a closed, unstressed syllable (“qames 
qatan” and others like it) was removed from the range of this 
sign. Kahle’s supposition that this sign marks the vowel u in 
exceptional manuscripts is not proven, for it seems that there 
we have a different realization of the phoneme uy, that is, a dif- 
ferent pronunciation of the form (for example nym, Ezek. 
16:4, does not necessarily show the pronunciation to be as the 
Tiberian 137, but rather M3, a form which is incidentally 
found in the Babylonian tradition, and before res in the Tibe- 
rian tradition, for example °M37/?, Job 33:6). 

‘b (and in individual mss. #9) = u. There are a number of 
instances, especially in piyyutim, of the use of this sign in place 
of the Tiberian holem. However, that is no proof that the sign 
marked the vowel o. It seems more likely that there is here a 
different realization of the phoneme u under specific condi- 
tions. Therefore, it represents differences in the pronunciation 
tradition and not differences in notation. There is evidence for 
the allophonic realization, although not strictly parallel, of the 
phonemes of the back vowels also from other pronunciation 
traditions, such as the Samaritan tradition (which is Palestin- 
ian as well) in which, as Z. Ben-Hayyim has demonstrated, 0 
is an allophone of a in closed syllables. Therefore there was no 
need to distinguish graphically between the two vowels (see 
below 5.6.); and as much is evident, although less consistently, 
from the Greek transcriptions of biblical Hebrew, from Gali- 
lean Aramaic, and from mishnaic Hebrew, in which, equally, 
as E.Y. *Kutscher has shown, o is an allophone of u (appar- 
ently, mainly short unstressed). 

There is no sign for the sewa and when there is a sign 
in a place where we would expect Sewa - though in most 
cases there is no sign — it is always a sign of one of the vow- 
els (mostly e or a). 


5.1.1.2. HISTORY OF THE SYSTEM. ‘The Palestinian system is 
basically phonematic and it does not make finer distinctions 
than to note the five cardinal vowels, at least in its most ancient 
stage as known to us. There are no nuances of vowels and no 
notation of quantity. Yet one cannot ignore the fact that six 
signs are used to denote the five vowels. That is, there are two 
signs of equal value to mark a. (The two signs for the noting 
of e are, as stated, the product of a relatively later stage). This 
is unimaginable in a primitive, economic graphic system such 
as this. Dietrich’s attempt to account for the duplication by 
reasons of calligraphy (19 only above lamed, » above the other 
letters) agrees neither with the manuscripts nor with the man- 
ner of this system in notation (compare the clear and definite 
distinction between i) and #. One cannot escape the conclu- 
sion that the signs of the Palestinian system were not used, 
in the manuscripts which came down to us, in their original 
function. In their original employment there were of neces- 
sity two different vowels, probably a and a, designated by two 
different signs. For this reason only, two distinct signs were 
fixed. However, no vestiges have remained from this period, 
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or from this use of the signs. The system was adopted by vo- 
calizers whose tradition of pronunciation did not distinguish 
between the two vowels (exactly as occurred afterwards with 
the Tiberian vocalization), and they used the two signs in- 
discriminately. The original Palestinian system, which we do 
not have, was therefore not similar to the Sephardi tradition 
of pronunciation but was closer to the Tiberian tradition. It 
was closer, but not however identical; for in its original form 
it had only one e vowel and not two. Thus it was a tradition of 
pronunciation which had six vocalic qualities, as opposed to 
the Tiberian tradition which had seven qualities and the Se- 
phardi which had five. The influence of the Tiberian tradition 
upon relatively later texts of the Palestinian system is, there- 
fore, something of a restoration of the original situation, at 
least with regard to the signs 1 and ®. 


5.1.2. The Diacritical Signs 

In addition to the vowel signs there are also a number of dia- 
critical marks to distinguish between different pronunciations 
of the same letter. These marks occur in the Palestinian texts 
with even less frequency than the vowel signs. 


5.1.2.1. SIN-SIN. To distinguish between the two pronuncia- 
tions of the w, the marks v, Ww, B, w, w are used for sin, and 
in contrast to them B, v, UW, W, ware used for sin; in addition, 
mostly in the texts of piyyutim, there is yet another sign for 
sin, W, with its variations W, Y, which has no counterpart in a 
sign for sin. In the other texts, too, in most of the places where 
there is a sign to distinguish between the two pronunciations, 
it indicates the sin alone. 


5.1.2.2. MAPPIQ AND DAGES. The last sign mentioned, with 
its variations (-, =, =), is not specifically a sign to mark sin, but 
a general diacritical mark which serves to distinguish between 
different pronunciations of the same letter. Thus, it is also used 
to mark the consonantal pronunciation of a letter which may 
also be quiescent, mostly consonantal he (7213), not only for 
the he with mappigq at the end of a word (7°59, sometimes 
also the consonantal waw (n1151) and the consonantal ‘alef 
([7179] 58). In addition, though in fewer instances, it denotes 
a dages, originally only the geminative dages (hazaq, forte) 
and later, perhaps under Tiberian influence, also the explo- 
sive dages (gal, lene). It is also found at times even in places 
where the Tiberian vocalization is likely to have the dages 
of ate merahiq (or dehiq; 1% 1992°3, O° Jin); it is marked, 
according to Levias, even in the last letter of the first word 
(712 Ain). It is infrequently used in an exceptional manner, as 
a dages at the beginning of a syllable which was preceded by 
a syllable that ended with a laryngeal (h or ‘), such as bONN}, 
a use which is found at times also in manuscripts in the Tibe- 
rian system (with a dages sign). 


5.1.2.3. RAFEH. The opposite of the above signs is =, which is 
apparently a development of = in which form it is also found 
sometimes (and it is thereby close to the Tiberian rafeh sign). 
This sign denotes the opposite of the dages, both lene and 
forte, especially where there is the possibility of error in the 
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reading and there is need to emphasize the lack of dages. In a 
few manuscripts this sign is used mainly in its ancient form 
(=) to cancel extra waws and yods in the scriptio plene of the 
piyyutim, and in its later rounded form (=) also to note qui- 
escent alef in biblical manuscripts. Because of this it is diffi- 
cult to accept the opinion (of Kahle and others) that in a few 
manuscripts where this sign occurs above the letters waw, he, 
het, and ‘ayin it marks precisely their consonantal pronunci- 
ation (i.e., consonantal waw, and he, het, and ‘ayin which did 
not become silent). With regard to the h, h, and ayin there 
are only a few examples and at least a part of them allow for 
a different explanation. As to the letter waw, on the face of it 
the sign refers to a consonantal pronunciation. However, one 
should not consider the sign’s purpose to mark consonan- 
tal pronunciation, which is the opposite of its meaning in all 
of its other contexts, but rather as a sign which indicates the 
rafeh pronunciation of the waw [v], actually just like a frica- 
tive (rafeh) 2, namely, 1 = 3. This indeed was the pronuncia- 
tion of the waw by Palestinians according to the testimony of 
Mishael b. Uzziel (Kitab al-Khulaf, ed. Lipschitz, 20; similar 
indirect evidence in David b. Abraham, Kitab Jami‘ al-"Alfaz, 
ed. Skoss, 2 (1945), 451 and likewise in other sources). Empha- 
sis like this of the pronunciation of waw by the sign is likely 
to serve as a counter-direction for the Babylonian pronuncia- 
tion of the waw as [w], a pronunciation which is also attested 
to by Mishael b. Uzziel, or perhaps it was a counter-direction 
to the consonantal plosive pronunciation of the waw as [b], a 
pronunciation which was common in Palestine itself, though 
by the Samaritans. 

Alongside of the sign - and its variants for the noting of 
a pronounced consonant, a dot under he (73) is used in some 
biblical texts — and in a few isolated manuscripts a dot in the 
he itself (1) as in the Tiberian system — to note the consonan- 
tal nature of the he, apparently already through Tiberian in- 
fluence. 

In summation, unlike the relative consistency of the vo- 
calic notation, there was relatively little uniformity in the dia- 
critical marks of the Palestianian system. This is quite natural, 
since all that was needed was a distinguishing sign, and not 
necessarily an agreed one, to indicate the other possible pro- 
nunciation, generally, the less frequent one, of the letter: sin 
versus sin, consonantal, waw and yod, consonantal he, etc. 


5.1.3. The Accentuation Signs 
5.1.3.1. FORMATION AND CHRONOLOGY. The accentuation 
signs are apparently more ancient than the other two types of 
signs, and anyhow older than the vowel signs (some reasons 
advanced in 1.3.3.). This is substantiated by perhaps the most 
decisive proof: the use of a single isolated dot to mark some 
of the accentuation signs. In the notation of the vowels and 
among the other diacritical marks the single dot is not used 
at all. It stands to reason that the single dot was already used 
for another purpose, for the notation of accents. 

In addition to this, most of the signs in the oldest extant 
manuscripts of the Bible are accentuation signs and only here 
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and there is a vowel sign inserted; obviously, one reason - 
among others - is that the correct punctuation and cantillation 
of the biblical text posed a more serious problem for the reader 
than the pronunciation. On the other hand, the set of accentu- 
ation signs differs from that of the vowel signs in that it is less 
uniform, and less governed by rules. It is difficult to general- 
ize from all of the biblical manuscripts, or even the majority 
of them, that a specific accentuation sign was always used for 
the same purpose. This means that different signs were used 
to mark the same accent in different manuscripts — a situa- 
tion which does not exist among the vowel signs. It follows 
that what we have is a set of accentuation signs along differ- 
ent stages of development, and we possess neither any manu- 
script nor any set of accentuation signs about which we can 
state with certainty that it is the ultimate stage of development, 
ie., the set of Palestinian accentuation signs. 

In spite of this, one may yet claim that the vowel signs 
are older than the accentuation signs, since the vowel signs 
are already fixed and uniform even in the most ancient man- 
uscripts, while the accentuation signs are seen to be continu- 
ally changing in the manuscripts. This claim, though, is only 
apparently valid. According to this supposition the abstention 
from the use of the single dot in vocalization would be un- 
imaginable, since it is a diacritical mark which is just waiting 
to be used and is quite natural (as found in the writing sys- 
tems of other languages). Furthermore, the double usage of 
a few signs, such as -, =, ~, which mark both vowels and ac- 
cents, would not be understandable. 

It seems that the two sets of signs had two cycles of 
growth: (a) the growth cycle of the accentuation signs (the 
older) in the biblical text; (b) the growth cycle of the vowel 
signs (relatively later) in non-biblical texts, mainly in piy- 
yutim. The essential difference between the two types of texts, 
with the different nature of the demands that each made on 
the reader, as well as the different expectations of the reader 
from each type of text, evidently brought about the divergent 
crystallization of the two sets of signs. 

(a) The Bible was the first text which required additional 
signs as reading aids. Chronologically their addition may have 
preceded even the beginnings of the ancient piyyut. These 
aids consisted only of the most primitive, simple mark - the 
single dot - and their function was to guide the educated 
reader, who was generally fluent in the pronunciation of the 
words, as to the manner of punctuation and cantillation of the 
verses. However, this notation did not necessarily have to be 
unequivocal, since, as is well known, the accentuation signs 
in the more developed systems, too, are relative, i.e., they des- 
ignate the measure of pause in one place in a verse in relation 
to a greater or smaller measure of pause in another place in 
the same verse. It follows that in the highly developed accen- 
tuation systems (not in the Palestinian) each accentuation 
sign denotes the relativeness of the punctuation. Yet one need 
not assume that this rule necessarily held in earliest times. It 
seems likely, and there is evidence for it, that one specific sign 
served to mark pauses of different strength (see for example 
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the many uses of the sign + precisely in the most ancient 
manuscripts). In the most primitive system it was sufficient, 
therefore, to note the very fact that there is a pause, without 
necessarily indicating its degree; for that purpose there was 
no imperative need for a uniform set of signs (cf. the section 
on diacritical signs — 5.1.2. - which also did not necessarily 
have to be uniform, for the same reason). It is only natural that 
scribes would not consider themselves bound to a specific set 
of signs, even an older and more prestigious one, and that they 
improvised and varied the notation system. As time passed 
they added signs, to indicate differences and note the degrees 
of the pause. They also did not refrain from using the double 
dot and the line, which are more complex forms, and which 
in part had in the meantime been fixed for other functions in 
the cycle of non-biblical texts. 

(b) The other growth cycle of signs occurred in non-bib- 
lical texts, the piyyut. Here, too, additional signs were needed 
as reading aids. The main problem with piyyut was however 
not in the punctuation, but in the actual reading of relatively 
new texts, which had not been handed down from generation 
to generation but had recently been written in a difficult lan- 
guage not always understood by the reader. Here a system of 
vowel signs was imperative, and had to be, by its very nature 
and for its main purpose, unequivocal: each sign had to have, 
at least originally, only one function and only one meaning, 
so that it should note only one vocalic quality (or, to be more 
precise, one range of a set of vocal nuances which the reader 
felt to be one vowel - in other words: a phoneme). At the time 
that these signs were fixed for the vowels — six signs (to denote 
six qualities; see above, 5.1.1.2.) - they were apparently free of 
any other significance even in the area of accentuation. These 
signs remained unchanged, except for slight variations (79, 9), 
without the slightest deviation in function, except for changes 
which took place following modification in the tradition of 
pronunciation (%, 19, cf. above, 5.1.1.1.). 

Alongside this stability and regularity in the use of the 
vowel signs there arose in the growth cycle of the biblical texts, 
sets of accentuation signs which were relatively “free”: as they 
developed and more signs were added, no attention was paid to 
the other growth cycle, in which rules had already been estab- 
lished concerning the vowel signs. As long as the two systems 
were not mixed no difficulties were encountered, but when the 
punctuators of biblical texts added vowel signs to the Bible they 
sometimes found themselves forced to use vowel signs which 
had in the meantime come to be used as accentuation signs in 
the system which they followed. This is the source of the du- 
plicate use of a few signs in some of the biblical texts. 


5.1.3.2. THE (21) PROSE BOOKS. The identification of the Pal- 
estinian accent signs with Tiberian equivalents should perhaps 
prima facie be avoided, as was the case with the vocalization 
signs. However, with regard to the actual division of the verses 
of the Bible there are, in general, no major differences between 
Palestinian manuscripts and the Tiberian text; therefore in 
this case the Tiberian terminology can be used to identify 
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the accentuation signs. This will, however, be done only after 
the presentation (independent of the Tiberian system) of the 
function of each sign. 


5.1.3.2.1. Disjunctives. The largest disjunctive which separates a 
verse from the one which follows it (henceforth D,) is in most 
cases not marked at all. The external technical marks (gener- 
ally two dots - a colon) are sufficient to note the end ofa verse. 
In the few instances where the end of a verse is indicated by 
an accentuation sign, use is made of the basic sign - the sin- 
gle lower dot 13, which also notes a number of other pauses. 
It denotes the main divider of a verse into two, its prelude ac- 
cent, the divider of the first half of the verse and, placed in 
different positions, the single dot also indicates a number of 
other accents. 

This can be presented in a schematic way approximately 
as follows: 

An average verse is generally divided into a main divi- 
sion by 2) (henceforth Dz, with the function of etnah), its pre- 
lude accent (henceforth Dzp, in the function of tippeha and 
identical with D,p) being 19. This main disjunctive, Da, is also 
missing at times, yet less frequently than the last disjunctive 
in the verse, D,. Generally, however, the scribes show a great 
degree of consistency with the notation of the prelude accent 
of both of them, D1p, Dap (henceforth D,_2p). In some manu- 
scripts instead of the lower dot of D. the sign 2 or ) or, in the 
Tiberianized texts, 7, is used. Instead of the dot of the prelude 
accent D,-2, which occurs in a number of texts also inside 
the letter, 7, the sign 79 or 7) is found in some texts; i.e. in the 
function of tippeha-etnah, 1-1) occur in some manuscripts, 
and in others 2-7, while in others 4-1 instead of the most 
common pair 7)-?) or 1-10. 

A secondary division of each one of the two parts re- 
maining after the first division (henceforth D, - the function 
of the zaqef) is sometimes also noted by a lone dot above the 
word 1, but in some manuscripts a specific sign was used 
for this », and in certain others not necessarily Tiberianized 
ones ~ even 1. Yet even in the manuscripts in which the sign 
is @ and is identical with the main pausal form, Da, it is easy 
to distinguish between them with the aid of the prelude ac- 
cent (henceforth Dup - the function of pasta) which always 
has the same form #), irrespective of the form of the major 
disjunctive D,. 

When the first part of the verse is very long it is likely 
to be divided by a special major disjunctive (henceforth D3 - 
with the function of segol) which is generally noted by a sin- 
gle dot above the word, #. In a number of manuscripts it had 
a special place set aside for it, above the word and to the left, 
that is, as a postpositive sign 7, or as a single lower dot 19. The 
prelude accent Dsp (with the function of zarqa’) is also a post- 
positive sign in the form of % or 79, sometimes identical with 
its major disjunctive, 72, and sometimes occurring as a sub- 
linear point 7 or 7. 

When there is a need for an additional division in the 
domain of the prelude accent D,-2p the accent adjacent to it 
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will be #2, and in one manuscript 1) (henceforth D,-2pp - with 
the function of the tevir). 

An additional division larger than the prelude accents 
in the domain of the accents D3, D4, Di-2p is designated by 
Ds, (with the function of revia‘) which was marked 4) or 2 or 
3. The domain of this accent and the domain of the prelude 
accents Dsp, Dap, D1-ap are likely to be subdivided by a se- 
ries of accents of lesser pausal strength which have various 
forms, and they are (in the order of their frequency and their 
increasing pausal strength): 9 or 4 or 0 (a sort of geres), or 
or 2 (a sort of munah legarmeh), Dor D or H (a sort of telixa 
gedola), 0 or ) or 9 or B or B (a sort of pazer). All of these 
signs have similar functions, and it is difficult to establish with 
certainty their Tiberian parallels, both because of the lack of 
consistency of marking them and because of the possibilities 
of interchange among them even within the “precise” Tiberian 
system itself. Furthermore, particularly with regard to these 
accents, which are low in their pausal strength, the penetra- 
tion of Tiberian influence can be recognized, such as 5 (simi- 
lar to pazer) and * (similar to teli§a’). On the other hand, it is 
difficult to establish with certainty the origin of some of the 
signs, of which at least a number may be thought, to the same 
degree, to have originated in the Palestinian system and from 
there moved to the Tiberian. This theory is offered as a suppo- 
sition for some of the signs which are parallel to telisa@ gedola 
and to pazer, but seems almost certainly correct for the sign 
parallel to geres (1 or 0). 


5.1.3.2.2. Conjunctives. While the marking of the disjunctive 
accents was never complete and words which require a pause 
are quite often found without a pausal sign, the necessary join- 
ing of words was never marked regularly but only in relatively 
rare instances. The sign for joining is either a dot between 
words (7) - 79) or, infrequently, a short, small slanted stroke 
(72/73) and is independent of the nearby pausal accents. This 
marking for joining of words is quite random; sometimes it 
appears to point up the need for connection, but one cannot 
always find an explanation for it. It occurs both in positions 
which in the Tiberian system would have a conjunctive ac- 
cent (meSaret: lit. servant) and in those which would have a 
maqgaf. It is doubtful however whether one can consider it an 
accentuation sign in the full sense of the word. There is only 
one exception to the above: in a number of manuscripts the 
sign 2 is specifically used for words which in the Tiberian sys- 
tem have the conjunctive accent telisa’ qetanna. It is possible 
that this mark is the beginning of the emergence of a conjunc- 
tive accent, i.e., a sign which indicates not only the punctua- 
tion, but also a specific melody. However, this is by no means 
certain since the sign also occurs in positions where a slight 
pause might be called for according to the context. Thus, even 
this mark may be no more than a pausal accent, albeit a very 
slight one, which corresponds to a conjunctive accent in the 
Tiberian system. This is not true of the sign 2, which occurs 
with great consistency in one manuscript and corresponds 
there to the Tiberian conjunctive merka. Other signs such as 
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0, 1) have no fixed function in isolated manuscripts and it is 
difficult to draw conclusions concerning them. 

The Palestinian system is also the most primitive of all 
the systems in that the marks are not placed over the stressed 
syllable; that is, one of the three functions of the accents had 
not yet been developed in it. This use of the accentuation signs 
did not reach even the texts which were already influenced by 
the Tiberian system. It is, however, customary in the Parvo 
(intermittences; see also 5.10.3) texts where the accent is nat- 
urally marked on the single letter which represents the word, 
which is usually a letter of the stressed syllable. (Concerning 
the use of the Tiberian signs within the Palestinian system, 
especially in the domain of conjunctives, see below, 5.5.) 

The names of the accents in the Palestinian system are 
not known and there is no way of connecting the names 
known to us from various masoretic notes with them. 


5.1.3.3. THE (3) POETICAL BOOKS. ‘The accentuation signs 
for Psalms, Proverbs, and Job are very rare in the Palestinian 
system and occur in very few manuscripts. The following are 
the signs and their functions in verse division. 


5.1.3.3.1. Disjunctives. The major disjunctive, which separates 
one verse from the next (D;), is never marked. If it has a pre- 
lude accent (Dip), it is marked 0. The verse itself may be di- 
vided into a main division (D2) by #9 and sometimes also by ) 
(with the function of ‘ole we-yored), the prelude of which is 1% 
on the first word (D2p: with the function of revia‘ qatan) or » 
or }) on the second word (D2p2 with the function of sinnor). 
However, in most instances, since the verses are short, they are 
not divided by the major disjunctive (D2), but by the smaller 
disjunctive (D3) which is marked % (with the function of 
‘etnah), the prelude accent (Dsp) of which is 9 (with the func- 
tion dehi). The disjunctive D3 is sometimes marked also 2, 
apparently when there is no prelude accent Dsp preceding it. 
Even when D; divides the verse it is noted only infrequently 
in the manuscripts because it is self-evident, both from the 
arrangement of the text (generally there is a space in the line 
at the point of the main division) as well as from the notation 
of the prelude accent Dsp, which announces a D3 even when 
it is not marked (see above concerning the omission of D,). A 
major disjunctive within the domain of D2 and D3; is D4 which 
is marked as 9 (with the function of revia‘ gadol). This sign is 
therefore common to Dip, D2p; and D, and thus parallels the 
three revia‘s of the Tiberian system: revia’ mugras, revia‘ qatan, 
and revia‘ gadol, respectively. Additional signs, occurring in- 
frequently, with the function of minor disjunctives are: (as 
mahpak legarmeh), 1) (with the function of azla’ legarmeh) and 
once 2 (perhaps with the function of pazer). A sign similar to 
the last or 8 (or perhaps B) denotes on one occasion a disjunc- 
tive (with the function of Salselet gedola). 


5.1.3.3.2. Conjunctives. The connection between the words is 
marked even less consistently in the poetical books than in the 
other 21 books of the Bible. However, when it is marked, a dot 
between the words in the middle of the line is used (7-9) and 
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sometimes also a dot is added above the first word (9-0). This 
sign is not dependent on the context of disjunctives, except for 
1) which is specifically used for words that have in the Tibe- 
rian system a conjunctive mahpak (cf. above, the sign of the 
mahpak legarmeh). In one place it is possible that 1) serves as 
the parallel of the Tiberian conjunctive Salselet qgetanna. 


5.2. THE BABYLONIAN SYSTEM 


5.2.0.1. THE TERM. This system was called Babylonian in ac- 
cordance with references by a number of early scholars. The 
following are the most important and the most unequivocal; 
they undoubtedly refer to a specific vocalization system and 
not to a different pronunciation tradition: 

(1) *Nissi b. Noah (a Karaite scholar of the 11" century): 
“to learn points (= vowels), conjunctives, accent pauses, defec- 
tive and plene spellings of the people of Sin‘ar” (= Babylonians; 
S. Pinsker, Lickute Kadmoniot, Zur Geschichte des Karaismus 
und der karaeischen Literatur, Vienna, 1860, p. X19); 

(2) the colophon of a manuscript of the Torah with Tar- 
gum Onkelos from 1311 (Parma, De Rossi Library, no. 12): 
“this Targum was copied from a book which was brought 
from Babylonia and which was pointed above [the line] with 
the vocalization of the land of Assyria, and R. Nathan b. R. 
Machir b. R. Menahem of Ancona... changed it, corrected 
it, and copied it to the Tiberian vocalization” (Zunz, Zur Ge- 
schichte und Literatur, p. 110). 


5.2.0.2. EXPANSION AND CHRONOLOGY. The name “Baby- 
lonian vocalization” refers to the birthplace of the system and 
not to the expansion of its use. There is no doubt that it was 
used beyond the borders of Babylonia and reached, accord- 
ing to Jacob al-*Kirkisani (937), Persia, the Arabian Peninsula, 
and Yemen; Yemenites have used manuscripts with Babylo- 
nian vocalization until today. We are not dealing here with 
the Babylonian tradition of pronunciation, but only with the 
graphic system. 

The most ancient dated manuscripts which are vocalized 
in the Babylonian system, including accentuation signs, are a 
Cairo Genizah fragment now in Cambridge which was writ- 
ten in Persia, in 904 (H.P. Rueger, vT, 16 (1966) 65f.), and a 
complete manuscript of the latter Prophets from the year 916 
(Peterburg, the first Firkovich collection, no. B 3 = Petropoli- 
tanus). The early date of the latter does necessarily indicate a 
relatively ancient state of vocalization and accentuation. 

The texts with Babylonian vocalization show great devel- 
opment, more than is found in any other system; and they can 
be classified into a number of groups according to various cri- 
teria, such as that of I. Yeivin (The Hebrew Language Tradition 
as Reflected in the Babylonian Vocalization (1985), pp. 21-23) 
who discerned three stages: the ancient, the intermediate, and 
the later; and he divides the linguistic material into five types 
according to characteristics of pronunciation, beginning with 
the ancient Babylonian pronunciation (type v) and continu- 
ing to the completely Tiberian pronunciation with Babylo- 
nian signs (type 1). 
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5.2.0.3. MADINHAE READINGS. It would stand to reason that 
the texts vocalized in the Babylonian system should correspond 
to the Madinha’e (Eastern) versions of the Masorah, although 
they include almost no vocalization issues but mostly differ- 
ences of plene and defective spelling, differences of gere and ke- 
tiv and differences in division of words. That is why Elias Levita 
(Massoreth Ha-Massoreth, edit. C.D. Ginsburg, p. 113) consid- 
ered the official lists of variants (19"N) between the Western- 
ers and the Easterners (for Prophets and Hagiographa only) as 
preceding the invention of the vocalization and accentuation 
signs. However, there are many manuscripts vocalized in the 
Babylonian system which contain many readings that corre- 
spond to the Western (Ma‘arva’e) versions and vice versa. Still, 
in the Babylonian sources a large number of readings, some- 
times the majority, correspond to the Eastern (Madinha’e) 
tradition and they correspond with it more than any Tiberian 
manuscripts do. It can be assumed that mistakes occurred in 
the transmission of the lists of variants between Ma‘arva’e and 
Madinha’e, and also one cannot ignore the possibility that per- 
haps the term Madinha’e, like its counterpart, Ma‘arva’e, was 
a broad geographical concept, and that a universally accepted, 
uniform text for all the minute details never did exist, neither 
in the West nor in the East. It follows therefore that a list of 
variants based on one of the versions can neither invalidate nor 
establish the Babylonian nature of any source. 

Everything stated above concerning the consolidation 
and uniformity of the Palestinian system applies also to the 
Babylonian system, although not to the same degree. This sys- 
tem also came down to us in different stages of development, 
and in it too there are great differences between the various 
manuscripts; here, too, the punctuation is not complete, and 
there are differences between manuscripts with regard to the 
degree of punctuation in them. 


5.2.1. The Vowel Signs 
5.2.1.1. THE SIMPLE SYSTEM. ‘There are two sets of signs in 
Babylonian vocalization: 

(a) the regular Babylonian set, which consists (in part) of 
lines, whose origin is in letters, and (in part) of dots; 

(b) a set which consists entirely of dots and is relatively 
rare. 


5.2.1.1.1. The Signs. The signs are located in each case above 
the letter and to the left of it: 

9 = iis used in both sets and it sometimes has the shape 
of a small yod. 1) = ¢ is used in both sets. His used in the regu- 
lar set and it is shaped like a small ‘ayin with different angles 
(also 1); in the dot set its counterpart is #2. The phonetic value 
of the sign has not been sufficiently clarified. It occurs in posi- 
tions which correspond to the pattah and segol in the Tiberian 
system, and it might have been pronounced like one of them, 
that is, a or € (in which case that vowel of the two which is not 
extant in the Babylonian system would have merged with its 
remaining companion). It seems, however, more reasonable 
that it was pronounced as a medium vowel between a and ¢, 
and this has been the pronunciation of Yemenite Jews until 
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today in certain circumstances. The sign is called in the Baby- 
lonian Masorah X71) 71ND") (“opening of the mouth”) or NAM) 
(“opening”) n°) for short. is used in the regular set and has 
the shape of alef with one leg missing; in the dot set #9 (or %) 
serves as its counterpart. Apparently the phonetic value of the 
sign was 4 and it corresponds to the Tiberian games (the opin- 
ion that its value was d is untenable). Its names in the Baby- 
lonian Masorah are: NO1D PDP or NOD NN (NOD B79 for 
short; “contraction of the mouth”) and sometimes N32°X (D°X 
for short) from the root 7X, whose meaning is also “bringing 
together” (see Yalon, Leshonenu, 32 (1968), 2-4). = oisused 
in both sets. » = u is used in the regular set and it sometimes 
has the shape of a small waw. Its counterpart in the dot set is 
'p. 1 = Sewa. It is called NDU’N (UN for short) in the Babylo- 
nian Masorah. This sign denotes both mobile and quiescent 
Sewa, although the mobile sewa is marked more frequently. 
In only a certain type of manuscript it is the sign for mobile 
Sewa exclusively, and the quiescent sewa is not marked at all. 
The realization of the Babylonian sewa may have been close 
to its Tiberian equivalent (see 5.3.1.2). 


5.2.1.1.2. The Two Sets and Syriac. The dot set is used exclu- 
sively in only a few manuscripts. Generally it was mixed with 
the signs of the regular set. Both of these sets have counter- 
parts in the two Syriac vocalization systems: the vocaliza- 
tion system of Eastern Syriac, which is one of dots, and that 
of Western Syriac, which is a system of signs made up of let- 
ters (albeit Greek). Two of the signs have the same form in 
the Babylonian dot set and in the Eastern Syriac system and 
their functions are surprisingly similar: #, 4 - the first denotes 
a in Syriac and a/e in the Babylonian: the second signifies a 
in Syriac and 4 (in the opinion of some, @) in the Babylonian. 
Kahle believes that this indicates a connection between the 
Babylonian system and the Eastern Syriac, though not in the 
known form which goes back to the eighth century, but to an 
earlier stage of which there are no traces. It is difficult to ac- 
cept this theory, since in the meantime we have come to know 
from the material reviewed by J.B. Segal (The Diacritical Point 
and the Accents in Syriac, pp. 152-3) the shapes of signs dat- 
ing even earlier than the eighth century. From this material it 
is clear that in the seventh century and even earlier the form 
of the sign for the vowel 4 in Syriac was (and not #4). The 
possible solution lies, therefore, in one of two directions: ei- 
ther the Babylonian system followed the late stage of Syriac, 
ie., after the eighth century (but such a late date for the for- 
mation of the Babylonian system does not seem reasonable 
and even Kahle did not consider it), or the influence was in 
the opposite direction and it was the Syriac that followed the 
Babylonian. 


5.2.1.1.3. The Antiquity of the Two Sets. Kahle feels that of the 
two Babylonian sets the dot set is the older, because it is sim- 
pler, because it is similar to the vocalization of Eastern Syriac 
(but see above), and because it is found in its purest state in a 
relatively early manuscript. The regular set developed, in his 
opinion, from the dot set. Yeivin does not agree, especially 
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since there are older manuscripts than the one mentioned 
in which the regular set is used. In his opinion the dot set 
is just another set, ancient in itself, but not necessarily older 
than the regular set. It is possible that the two sets were used 
at the same time and that the dot set was used in a certain 
geographical area or by a specific school. His opinion seems 
reasonable. Furthermore, only the regular set, which uses let- 
ters, combines with the Babylonian accentuation, which too 
uses letters, to form a complete system. In any event, the dot 
set was preserved only briefly and was rejected in favor of the 
regular set. Two of its signs, however, (7, 9) were preserved in 
the regular set with a special function (see below). 


5.2.1.2. THE COMPOUND SYSTEM. As time passed, the Bab- 
ylonian vocalization system was improved and signs were 
added to indicate further differentiations, mainly to note the 
special nature of the vowel which was influenced by the syl- 
lable structure (not, however, quantitative signs). The special 
signs which were added are, for the most part, graphemes 
composed of two signs. The system that evolved was the com- 
pound Babylonian vocalization system. 


5.2.1.2.1. The Signs. There are a few signs under which there 
is an additional horizontal line when the vowel occurs in an 
unstressed syllable closed with a Sewa, and a horizontal line 
above them when the vowel occurs in an unstressed syllable, 
open or closed by dages forte. The details of the signs are not 
uniform in all the manuscripts. There are manuscripts which 
contain special signs and exceptional forms, and it is difficult 
to find two manuscripts whose use of vowel signs is completely 
identical. The main signs which occur rather frequently are 
the following: 

(1) a sign to mark a vowel in an open, unstressed syllable 
(including syllables where the Tiberian vocalization has a hataf 
with a laryngeal consonant) or an unstressed syllable closed by 
quiescent Sewa: 1 (= i), 0 (=e), 0 (= a), 0 (=0), 0 (=u); 

(2) a sign to mark a vowel occurring in an unstressed syl- 
lable closed by dages: (=i), 0 (=a), (=v). 





5.2.1.2. Perfect and Non-Perfect. Yeivin differentiates between 
perfect and non perfect compound vocalization. In the for- 
mer there are special signs for each type of syllable and they 
are used consistently. In the latter, the sets of signs are incom- 
plete, that is, there is a special sign for only one type of syllable, 
or the special signs are used only for certain vowels and not 
for all of them, or the simple and compound signs are mixed 
together without differentiation. The phenomenon of lack of 
perfection is found in three types of manuscripts: 

(1) ancient ones, in which the compound vocalization 
had not yet reached its full maturity; 

(2) manuscripts in which there is a mixture of the two 
systems; 

(3) late manuscripts in which only some signs of the com- 
pound vocalization were chosen for use. 


5.2.1.2.3. Tiberian Influence. The increase of Tiberian influ- 
ence in late manuscripts is evidenced in grammatical forms 
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may treat their goods as their own property, with the sole pro- 
viso that they do not deprive them of all that is necessary to 
sustain life.” He did not, however, recommend imposing an 
overly harsh fiscal policy on the Jews. In addition, since “the 
Jews in your country appear to possess nothing but what they 
have acquired by the evil practice of usury,’ Aquinas advised 
returning the money to its true owners, the injured Christian 
borrowers. If these could not be traced, it might be spent on 
acts of piety or works in the general interest. In Aquinas’ view 
it was preferable “to compel the Jews to work for their living, 
as is done in parts of Italy, rather than that they should live in 
idleness and grow rich by usury.’ They should also be com- 
pelled to wear a distinguishing *badge that would make them 
clearly recognizable from Christians. 

Aquinas vehemently condemned the baptism of Jewish 
and other non-Christian infants against their parents’ wishes 
as violating natural justice (Summa theol. 2a, 2ae, qu. 10, c. 12). 
He considered that the natural order requires that parents 
should have charge of their children until they reach the age 
of reason, and only then are they entitled to choose for them- 
selves. Aquinas points out that when children baptized against 
the wishes of their parents had reached this age, the parents 
might succeed in convincing them to abandon the faith they 
had unwittingly received; their apostasy would then certainly 
be detrimental to the church. He also opposed the argument 
put forward in Christian circles that as the Jews were legally 
the slaves of the secular sovereign (see *servi camerae), the lat- 
ter was therefore entitled to treat the Jews as he wished; Aqui- 
nas emphasized that in common law the slave is protected by 
the moral, natural law and is thus shielded from exaggerated 
claims by princes. He interdicted, as a general principle, the 
use of force against non-Catholics to convert them to Chris- 
tianity. Citing *Augustine, he declared that man is capable of 
doing certain things against his will, but that faith is given 
only to him who desires it. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


Philosophy 

Maimonides has a recognized place among those whose doc- 
trines Aquinas draws on; all attempts to camouflage Maimo- 
nides’ doctrines, such as the attempts of *William of Auvergne 
and *Alexander of Hales, have been put aside. “Rabbi Moyses” 
(Maimonides) appears as a master who has brought together 
the voluntarism of biblical theology and the Aristotelian theo- 
ries on the cosmogonic process. Aquinas seems to have been 
influenced by Maimonides in his account of the relation of 
faith and reason (SCG, 1:4) and in his proofs of the existence 
of God (st, 1, qu. 2., a. 3), and he accepts the proposition of 
Maimonides that the temporal creation of the world cannot 
be demonstrated or refuted by philosophical argument, but 
only on the basis of revealed text (sT, 1, qu. 46, a. 2). On the 
other hand, Aquinas opposes Rabbi Moyses’ radical denial 
of all divine attributes, by which humans attempt to explain 
God’s being from their experience in the created world. For 
Aquinas, analogy remains a means of theological approach to 
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the secrets of divinity (sT, 1, qu. 13, 2). Parts of Aquinas’ works 
were translated into Hebrew and some of his views influenced 
late medieval Jewish philosophers, such as *Hillel of Verona. 
Aquinas shares the usual ecclesiastical view that the Old Tes- 
tament is a preparatory stage of revelation. The Mosaic legis- 
lation, however, aroused his special interest; it was a source of 
a type of concrete solution not offered by the New Testament 
(ST, I-11, qu. 108, a. 2, ad 3). He understood the Sinaitic order 
of society as a constitution perfectly designed for the preser- 
vation of the Hebrew people under given circumstances. For 
this rationalization he used concepts from Aristotle's Politics, 
which had just been translated from the Greek. Aquinas was 
also very much stimulated in this task by Maimonides’ reflec- 
tion on the meaning of mishpatim (general moral laws); the 
Latin translation of this term, praescripta iudicialia, defined 
for him all biblical rules that he considered politically or so- 
cially relevant. Thus, Aquinas found in the Sinaitic legislation 
on agrarian property a realization of the Aristotelian theory 
that private ownership must be justified by responsibility for 
social cohesion (ST, I-11, qu. 105, a. 2 ad 3). For Aquinas this 
model constitution was created by divine providence; its ap- 
preciation as a product of the Hebrew mind was, of course, 
quite outside his consideration. Treaties and extracts from 
the works of Aquinas were translated into Hebrew, notably 
by Judah *Romano, Eli Habillo, Abraham Nehemiah b. Jo- 
seph, and others. Isaac *Abrabanel, who apparently intended 
to translate one of Aquinas’ works, was well acquainted with 
his writings. The influence of Aquinas is noticeable in medi- 
eval and later Jewish works. 


[Hans Liebeschutz] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Guttmann, Das Verhaeltniss des Thomas 
von Aquino zum Judentum und zur juedischen Literatur (1891); P. 
Mandonnet and J. Destrez, Bibliographie Thomiste (1960), 80; E.S. 
Koplowitz, Abhaengigkeit Thomas... von R. Mose b. Maimon (1935); 
K. Foster (ed.), Life of Saint Thomas Aquinas (1959); Baron, Social, 5 
(19577), 77-78, 348; Liebeschuetz, in: ys, 13 (1962), 57-81; Steinsch- 
neider, Uebersetzungen, 483-7; E. Gilson, Christian Philosophy of St. 
Thomas Aquinas (1956), incl. bibl. 


‘ARA, Muslim-Arab village near the western entrance of the 
Iron Valley, on the Haderah—Afulah highway. In antiquity the 
valley was a vital stretch of the Via Maris. In 1967 ‘Ara had 
1,970 inhabitants. Its economy was based on intensive farm- 
ing. The village is assumed to be located on the site of Iron, 
a Canaanite town of the second millennium B.c.£. (“Irn” 
in the Egyptian reports of Thutmose 111’s campaign against 
Megiddo.). 

[Efraim Orni] 


ARABA (or Gabara), place in Israel. It is mentioned by Jo- 
sephus as one of the three foremost cities in Galilee (after Ti- 
berias and Sepphoris) and as the center of a district (Wars, 3:7, 
132). The sages R. Johanan b. Zakkai and R. Hanina b. Dosa 
taught there, and the latter’s tomb is said to be at Araba. The 
Muslim-Arab village of Araba (‘Arrabat al-Battif) is located 
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and in the reading tradition, and is even found in the set of 
graphemes. This is particularly noticeable in late manuscripts 
in which there are attempts to introduce a special sign paral- 
lel to the Tiberian segol. For this they used: 

(1) % (in place of %) as the parallel of segol, and this in 
addition to its function as the equivalent of the Tiberian sere; 
this sign sometimes occurs as an addition to the original sign 
and above it (#%) to note the nuance with which one is to pro- 
nounce }; 

(2) 9 (an inverse Tiberian segol); 

(3) 1 - the parallel to 4 from the dot set, which by way of 
differentiation was specifically used for the segol. 


5.2.2. The Diacritical Signs 
Certain additional diacritical marks are used to distinguish 
between different pronunciations of the same letter. 


5.2.2.1. SIN-SIN. To mark w = § a small Sin above the letter 

is used (b) and to mark w = §a small samek is placed above 
ie} . 

the letter (w). These signs are rarer than the vowel marks, es- 

pecially in ancient manuscripts. Only in some relatively late 

manuscripts do they occur almost regularly. 


5.2.2.2. MAPPIQ, DAGES, RAFEH. The consonantal nature of 
a he at the end of a word (mappiq) is sometimes marked by a 
small he above the letter (A). 

A dages is marked by placing a small gimmel above the 
letter (4 and later also ) which perhaps alludes to its Baby- 
lonian name XWa3°7 (abbreviated as ’w3°7 ,’2"7). The first letter 
of the name was not chosen as usual, since a small dalet (B) is 
used as one of the accentuation signs (another proof that the 
system of accentuation signs is the earlier). 

The rafeh nature of a letter is sometimes marked by a 
small qof above the letter (8), which is an abbreviation of its 
Babylonian name 8°”? (abbr. 'D’/?) and means “light” accord- 
ing to H. *Yalon (Sinai, Sefer Yovel (1958), 239). 

These signs are ambiguous, since they show both gemi- 
nation (dages forte) or the lack of it and note the plosive pro- 
nunciation of m”D2732 (dages lene) or their pronunciation as 
fricatives. They are used only infrequently, mainly in places 
where a misunderstanding might arise. In manuscripts using 
the dot set exclusively, these marks are not added. 

To mark ate merahig (or dehiq) a dot in the center of the 
line between the words is used in a few manuscripts: N+ Adsoh 
(Josh. 24:29), which means that the dot is not a dages (cf. 
Dotan, in Fourth World Congress of Jewish Studies, 2 (1968), 
Hebrew part, 105), although in some manuscripts, some of 
them late, the sign of a dages or its substitute (the preceding 
vowel marked by the sign for a syllable closed by a dages) is 
given in these instances. 


5.2.3. The Accentuation Signs 

5.2.3.1. THE NATURE OF THE NOTATION. Unlike the Pales- 
tinian system of accentuation signs, the Babylonian accentua- 
tion signs have reached us as a series of fixed marks above the 
letter, most of which are small letters or parts of them. The 
division of the verses according to the Babylonian Masorah 
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sometimes differs, especially in ancient manuscripts, from 
the Tiberian division, and at times a comparison with the Ti- 
berian system is liable to give a false impression. Some of the 
Babylonian signs have slightly different functions in different 
manuscripts and it seems that a shift of their pausal strength 
occurred with the passage of time. This together with the fact 
that in the relatively late manuscripts, especially in those vo- 
calized with the compound vocalization, accentuation signs 
are marked over the stressed syllable, make it possible to clas- 
sify the manuscripts as earlier or later according to their use 
of the accentuation signs. This classification tallies in general, 
but not always, with that of the vowel notation. 

In the Babylonian system there are no conjunctive ac- 
cents at all. However, there are manuscripts, mainly those vo- 
calized with compound vocalization, in which the vocalizer 
or a second hand wrote in the conjunctive Tiberian signs, and 
they obviously are placed with the stressed syllable. 

As opposed to the Tiberian situation there is no differ- 
ence in principle between Prose and Poetical books. The same 
signs are used in both, but the degree of subdividing the verses 
is not as great in the Prose books and the possible arrange- 
ments of the accentuation signs are not as numerous because 
of the brevity of the Poetical verses. 


5.2.3.2. TYPES OF ACCENTUATION. A gross, incomplete clas- 
sification into three types of manuscripts according to their 
use of accentuation signs was suggested by A. *Spanier (1927). 
The functions of the accentuation signs are presented here in 
a general way according to the most ancient situation (group 
a) and will be followed by the main changes in the functions 
of the signs in the groups which Spanier called a, b, and c. A 
more precise grouping was suggested by R. Shoshani (2003), 
who maintains a fourfold subdivision: early a, later a as one 
group; and b and c as parts of the latest group. 


5.2.3.3. THE ACCENTS. There is no accentuation sign for the 
last word in a verse. Sometimes there is no sign separating the 
verses but occasionally there is a sign at the end of the verse, in 
group a mostly: occasionally signs such as: * or 2, and some- 
times, at the beginning of the verse (cf. Soferim 3:7), a sign like 
° or *. The main pause of the verse is marked by + (X50; 
equal to the sign of the Tiberian etnah, but above the line; this 
and the next sign are the only Babylonian signs not shaped as 
letters). The next largest pause, whether within the domain of 
~ or within the domain of the end of the verse, is marked by + 
(apparently an abbreviation of the accent name 4}?7 or 8D}?"). 
As the main or single pause within the domain of +, -ris used 
(perhaps an abbreviation of 872°N), and when it is not the only 
one and there is place for an additional pause after it, is used 
(like a slanted nun) as a final, small pause before +. The ac- 
cent + is not imperative, and when there is need for only one 
pause, even a small one, in the domain of + it will be +. The 
smallest pause before + is ~ (x77°1), and this accent serves 
as a prelude before +. In general + is not marked, but only 
its prelude + (which is also sometimes omitted). The smallest 
pause before the final word of the verse is +, sometimes or 
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= (apparently abbreviations of "M7 or its Aramaic 8’N"7, in one 
manuscript +), and it therefore parallels “ which precedes 
+. Another disjunctive within the domain of both + as well 
as the end of the verse - occurring after + and weaker than it, 
and before ~ or — and stronger than they are - is + (appar- 
ently an abbreviation of 117). This sign is likely to be repeated 
several times when necessary (perhaps this is the origin of its 
name hazer). The = is likely to divide the domain of + (and 
may be repeated) when this is the main or only pause in the 
domain of +. = (apparently an abbreviation of 010) is used 
as a pause in the domain of + and in that of +. Sometimes 
= (perhaps an abbreviation of 87271 = the Tiberian accent le- 
garmeh) is used as a pause in the domain of +. The accent + 
(a half-shin or a broken shin, perhaps alluding to the accent 
name N7°W or X°7U”) parallels the Tiberian accent segol, but, 
unlike it, may appear also in the second half of the verse after 
the accent +, instead of the first + in the half-verse. The ac- 
cent + is divided by + or by +, or by the sequence + + (with 
being the stronger of the two), and sometimes > (exdr3; 
some see it as parallel to "113 - zarqa) is the last divider be- 
fore +. The accent + (similar to a half fet) is used as a small 
disjunctive within the domain of > or +. 

In group a the accentuation signs are not placed over the 
stressed syllable. The accent + and its prelude accents are used 
not only in place of the Tiberian segol (i.e., as a substitute for 
the first zagef) but also in the second half of the verse (as a 
substitute of the first zagef after ~). 

In group b the accentuation signs are placed on the 
stressed syllable. The accent + is weaker in pausal strength 
than +. The accent + always parallels the Tiberian segol. 
There are additional changes compared to group a, mostly of 
minor importance. 

In group c everything is the same as in group b except 
that the accent = is split. It is used only within the domain of 
~ and —, while in the domain of +, — (apparently an abbre- 
viation of 2°n’) is used instead. 

As indicated, there is no separate set of accents for the 
three Poetical books. The same accents are used, but their 
actual distribution is affected by the constant brevity of the 
verses in these books. In principle there is no difference. Thus 
there is no accentuation sign for the final word of the verse. 
The separation between the verses is marked as in the other 
books. The main pause is noted by +, which is generally omit- 
ted, and the notation of the pause preceding it is sufficient. The 
second half of the verse is divided by +, and often, when the 
verse is very short, + is the main divider of the whole verse 
(without +). Because of the brevity of the verses the +, the 
divider before “, may be used as the only divider of the verse. 
Such and similar situations may occur also in short verses of 
the Prose books. 

This is not, therefore, a different system of notation, as 
in the Tiberian, but the utilization of the same signs as in the 
Prose books in a more limited manner, in accordance with 
the special conditions required by the short verses of Psalms, 
Proverbs, and Job. 
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5.3. THE TIBERIAN SYSTEM 


5.3.1. The Vowel Signs 

Unlike its predecessors, the Tiberian vocalization has reached 
us as a consolidated, uniform, and complete system, although 
in some isolated and exceptional manuscripts there are rem- 
nants of other systems, such as the Palestinian sign 3 to denote 
o (cf. Kahle, Masoreten des Westens, 1 (1927), 35). 


5.3.1.1. THE VOWELS. There are seven vowels, for which there 
are eight signs, and it is clear that they do not indicate quan- 
tity in any way. This system, like its predecessors, was used by 
different communities and by people who had different tra- 
ditions of pronunciation and who interpreted the signs and 
read them accordingly. In the Tiberian tradition in which the 
signs were created, their phonetic values are approximately 
as follows: 

=i; =e; = €; 2 =a, this sign is generally under the 
letters like the others, but when it serves as a furtive pattah in 
the ancient manuscripts, it precedes the letter (713). 1) = a: the 
original shape of the sign is a line and a dot under it. Only in 
printed books were they joined. Some believe (as Abraham 
ibn Ezra already did in Sefer Zahot, ed. G.H. Lippmann, p. 3b) 
that the sign — denotes the combination and mixture of the 
two vowels a, 0, in order to indicate a vowel which is some- 
where between the two, i-e., a back a. However, the sign was 
fixed from the start and was used as one vowel of definite qual- 
ity. Only later and in the Sephardic tradition was it consid- 
ered a representation of two vowels: a (a wide games gadol) 
and o (qames qatan); 7, 7) = 0, when adjacent to a waw the 
vowel is placed over it; 9, 19 = u, the two signs have exactly 
the same value. When a waw was adjacent to the letter in the 
biblical text it was marked with a dot; when there was no ad- 
jacent waw it was marked with three dots below. The vocaliz- 
ers neither added to nor deleted from the sanctified orthog- 
raphy of the Bible. 








5.3.1.2. THE SEWA AND THE HATEEFS. Besides the eight signs, 
an additional one is used, 1), to indicate the furtive nature of 
the consonant. This furtiveness does not have a fixed value 
but changes according to the position of the sign within the 
word. Sometimes it indicates total furtiveness — a “zero” vowel 
(quiescent Sewa) and sometimes it indicates a partial furtive- 
ness of a vowel (mobile Sewa). The nature of the furtive vowel 
changes again according to the position of the sign within 
the word according to the Tiberian tradition: preceding a la- 
ryngeal, it resembles the vowel of the laryngeal; preceding a 
yod it becomes i; in all the other cases, it is pronounced a. On 
the rare occasions when this sign is accompanied by a ga‘yah 
(Sewa-ga‘yah; see below 5.3.2.2.6), it is pronounced as a full 
vowel (according to the above conditions). 

This sign therefore has many functions: it can denote 
the lack of a vowel, a furtive or very short vowel, or any full 
vowel. In this it differs from the whole Hebrew graphemic 
system. One can explain its function by the theory that it was 
first used to divide a word into syllables, that is, as a sign to 
indicate the boundaries of a syllable. A sign of this type is 
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likely to appear in a variety of phonetic garb according to the 
structure of the syllable and its position between the syllables 
adjacent to it within the word (in general: at the end ofa syl- 
lable - quiescent, at the start of a syllable or as an independent 
syllable - mobile). This sign, which was basically a punctua- 
tion sign within the word, is apparently borrowed from the 
Syriac accentuation system, where such a sign (albeit within 
the line) with a similar name (Sewaya) is a divisional accent, 
i.e., a sentence divider. 

When the vocalic nuance of this sign is fixed in one of 
the three vowels, a, ¢, 4 it combines with the respective vowel 
sign 7, 22, 2 and its phonetic value is then the furtive, short 
pronunciation of these vowels. 


5.3.1.3. THE NAMES OF THE VOWELS. For the Tiberian sys- 
tem, more than for any other system, the names of the vow- 
els (the ancient Hebrew term for them is 0°99 “kings” and 
later NV1IN as a loan translation of the Arabic haraka = move- 
ment) can be traced. Apparently several series of names were 
applied to them in the beginning (according to the changing 
needs and conditions). As time passed the names became in- 
termingled and in masoretic notes and in the works of the 
earliest grammarians we find the terms from different series 
being used side by side. One can schematically reconstruct 
the series approximately as follows: 

(1) The most primitive series has no names, but a num- 
ber of sounds which express the vowels: °X, °X, °X (X, 18), (77), 
(7), 18, IN. One can assume that the vowels were thus called 
even before the invention of the vowel signs, these names be- 
ing used orally and could not be written simply for lack of 
graphic signs for them. Only after the introduction of vocal- 
ization did it become possible to use these appellations in writ- 
ing, and then we do find them, though rarely. 

(2) A series in which the vowels are named according 
to the labial movements, whether closed or open, and the 
names were therefore derived from yj? (close, contract) 
and mnb (open). These terms and their derivatives (such 
as 1370?, TNND and so on) were first used in a broad sense - a 
closed vowel versus an open vowel. Qames thus applied at first 
to the vowels d, e, while pattah (sometime also UW) applied to 
the vowels a, e. As time passed special names were determined 
for e - JO} 7; and for e - Jo? MND (also [7023] 1728 ww), 
while games and pattah marked only one vowel each, 4, a. 
Later we find these special names: D?w yp (kamil in Arabic), 
ann, 7173 and also 9172 ND. OID yap also apparently belongs 
to this series for u, and perhaps also 019 871) for o (in a later 
period in Europe 015172) is used to indicate 1). It is difficult to 
establish the name of the vowel i in this series; perhaps it was 
xnpw (= the low one) because it stands lowest in the scale 
of the vowels. 

These names also are not directly connected with vowel 
signs. It is therefore possible that, like the above primitive series, 
they were instituted before the invention of the vowel signs; but 
some of the names were used in a later period as well. 

(3) In the third series the vowels are named according 
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to their symbols: NAN 777773 (“one point”; i), NITPI nw (“two 
points”), nivI1 wiew (“three points”), 117 JIND AT} (“a 
point within the waw’; u), 11?2y 17171 (“upper point”; o,) and 
similar names in Aramic and Arabic. Only qames and pattah 
were employed as before. These names of course, came into 
use after the invention of vowel signs and while they made 
for a brevity of language - as for example, when a word was 
said to have n1s}71 ww (“six dots”) by which term two segols 
were meant, and so on - there is ambiguity (two dots = 2, 19, 
three dots = 1, 2) and apparently because of this the series 
did not prevail. 

(4) This series of names, in use until the present day, is 
based on the type of sound produced (some of the names are 
in Aramaic): ?) - 710 (“a squeak”); 7) - 78 (from the Aramaic 
for “splitting,” i.e. “splitting of the lips”); » - 07m (meaning 
“completeness,” i.e., a vowel using the whole mouth, mela 
pum); 72, 1) - pw (“whistle, hiss”). Only 2 - rable (“cluster” 
in Aramaic) stems from the similarity of the sign to a clus- 
ter [of grapes]. Qames and pattah also continued to be used 
in this system. The orthography of the new names is without 
matres lectionis, and there has been disagreement as to their 
forms. Often they were segholate names: 77, 09M), pW, and 
also "18, "18 and even °78. From approximately the 115 cen- 
tury the custom of introducing the indicated vowel within 
the name began to spread, and from then on the orthography 
prn, on, pw, 18 became common. Since the time of the 
*Kimhis the name O”NDW 7137? or 713) is specifically used for 
the sign 1). This name was formerly a synonym for Surug and 
as a translation of the Arabic damm (contraction), it also in- 
dicated the 0, u group of vowels. 

The name Sewa (X1W known also by the spellings x2v, 
n2w, 71) for the sign 7 is relatively newer than the other 
names, for when Saadiah Gaon uses it for the first time he finds 
it necessary to describe it: Sewa ‘a‘ni nuqtatayn q@imatayn 
(“Sewa, that is, two upright dots”; commentary to Sefer Yezirah, 
4:3), which he does not do for the other names. The name Jun 
is apparently older than sewa, although after a certain time it 
was used specifically for the Sewas which are joined to a vowel, 
hataf pattah, hataf segol, hataf qames. 


5.3.2. The Diacritical Signs 

5.3.2.1. THE PRONUNCIATION OF CONSONANTS. 5.3.2.1.1. 
Sin-Sin. The single dot is employed as a diacritical sign to 
distinguish between the two pronunciations of W:W = §, this 
dot sometimes is assimilated into a preceding holem ;(7¥1) 
tw = §, this dot is sometimes assimilated into the holem of the 
same letter (NJW). 


5.3.2.1.2. Dages. A dot within the letter marks both a plosive 
dages (lene) in N”DI732 and also the geminative dages (forte) 
in all of the letters except 1” ynnx. An unusual dages does oc- 
casionally occur in the res (but there is no connection between 
it and the various statements concerning the double pronun- 
ciation of the res, in which a res with dages is also mentioned). 
According to the Masorah the dages occurs also in the ‘alef four 
times in the Bible (although there are manuscripts in which it 
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occurs more often) but these seem to belong to the category of 
Mappiq. Therefore the dages in N”D2742 is ambiguous (lene or 
forte) and its function is determined only by the context. The 
term Wa7 and its synonyms (Wa37 etc.) are explained accord- 
ing to Syriac, in which the verb degas = to pierce, to make a 
hole. If this etymology is correct, the name was adopted in the 
Tiberian vocalization because of the sign’s shape and thence 
it was borrowed into the Babylonian Masorah. 

A special type of dages is that of ‘ate merahig (or dehiq), 
which in origin is not a geminative dages but a dot used to 
mark the separation of two connected words, so that they 
should not be joined together (cf. Dotan, in Fourth World 
Congress of Jewish Studies, 2 (1968), Hebrew part, 101-5, and 
see especially n. 23). Because this dot is identical with the sign 
of the dages, as time passed it was taken to be a dages forte, 
denoting geminate pronunciation, and is so pronounced in 
various communities. 


5.3.2.1.3. Rafeh. The sign of the rafeh (3) is the opposite of the 
dages lene and indicates the lack of the dages in the spirant 
n’p 742. It does not occur regularly even in ancient manu- 
scripts. In addition to this main function, it is sometimes used 
in an irregular manner above the letters X and 7 to note quies- 
cence, and also, infrequently, to mark the lack of dages forte, 
that is, to point out the lack of gemination of certain letters. 
The frequency of this sign varies in the different manuscripts, 
and with the passage of time it stopped being used altogether 
since it was tautological. 


5.3.2.1.4. Mappiq. Another dot marks the consonantal nature 
of a final he. Generally this dot is located in the center of the 
he (), but there are manuscripts in which it is written in the 
lower part (71), or even under it (77). 

Additional usages of the signs enumerated here, such as 
dages lene in letters other than N”’D2742, or a mappig in the let- 
ters alef, waw and yod, etc., are found in exceptional manu- 
scripts, and they must be considered as the influence of a vo- 
calization system which was not accepted (see below 5.4). 


5.3.2.2. THE GAYAH. The sign # which is generally written 
to the left of the vocalization sign (in ancient manuscripts 
also sometimes at the right) is a reading aid that serves vari- 
ous purposes, but basically it can be considered a device to 
improve the phonetic structure of a word. The condition for 
such use is sometimes rooted in the musical-accentual con- 
text of the word. 


5.3.2.2.1. The Name. The ancient, original name is 7°Y3 
(YI, MYA, YA, PVA, YI; 1YA = “to cry aloud”) and the 
masoretes distinguished various types. As time passed its us- 
age changed in the manuscripts; the scribes used to note more 
of one type and less of another. This situation continued un- 
til grammarians tried to organize the method of notation ac- 
cording to rules and norms, part of which were artificial, while 
others had no basis in the realities of ancient manuscripts. The 
first to organize the rules of ga‘yah was Jekuthiel b. Judah ha- 
Nakdan (?”277°), who lived in the first half of the 13" century. 
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In the most general way one can distinguish between the 
main types of ga‘yah as follows: 


5.3.2.2.2. Minor Ga‘yah. A minor ga‘yah occurs in a closed syl- 
lable. There are many varieties of this type, and the distinction 
between them is a matter requiring detailed description. One 
of the most common types, whose definition is already found 
in Dikduke ha-Teamim by Aaron Ben-Asher, is the ga‘yah that 
occurs in a closed syllable which is the third before the stress 
when the syllable adjacent to the stress is a furtive syllable (that 
is, a clear mobile Sewa or a hatef), or the ga‘yah which occurs 
in a closed syllable that is the fourth before the stress when 
the syllable adjacent to the stress and also the third before it 
are furtive syllables: 19277), °19133. 

There is no certainty as to how this ga‘yah was realized 
but it seems that it marked some delay in the pronunciation 
or melody, or in both. Its special phonological conditioning 
was also instrumental in phonetic realization, particularly of 
the Sewa. For example, 1775n71) - the ga‘yah in the he also in- 
dicates a mobile Sewa for the . 

This type is already called 720) 7°¥a (minor ga‘yah) in 
ancient sources connected with Diqduge ha-Teamim and is 
apparently the name for all the ga‘yot of this type. The minor 
ga‘yah is the most common in the best ancient manuscripts, 
among them Leningrad B1ga and the Aleppo codex, and it has 
a greater degree of regularity than the other types of ga‘yah. In 
spite of this, however, the reason for these ga‘yot was not clear, 
nor apparently were their precise conditions understood, al- 
though their connection to the accentuation system was ob- 
vious and they occur more often with disjunctive than with 
conjunctive accents. Because of this lack of clarity, and per- 
haps also because of uncertainty concerning the realization 
of the ga‘yot, the scribes disregarded them when they were 
copying and their frequency diminished as time passed. Un- 
like the type listed below, which generally did affect pronun- 
ciation, the minor ga‘yah seemed without a defined purpose 
and difficult to understand. 


5.3.2.2.3. The Terminology. Strangely enough, the confusion as 
to its purpose led Jekuthiel ha-Nakdan to establish the name of 
the minor ga‘yah as 172) ya (“heavy” [in the sense of: difficult] 
ga‘yah) as he himself states (Sha‘ar ha-Metigot, ed. Gumpertz, 
in Leshonenu, 22 (1958), 142): “Therefore I called them heavy, 
for the heart of many sages is heavy for not having understood 
them and they did not show them in their function ... and the 
second [reason] that I called them heavy and different from 
the first ones is that the gate which is open for the light ones is 
closed for these which are heavy...” This name, used by a few 
scholars even today, thus has no justification, despite Yeivin’s 
opinion (The Aleppo Codex of the Bible (1968), p. 93, n. 3). In 
fact, there is evidence that such a name in Arabic was used pre- 
cisely to indicate the following type of ga‘yah. 

The process of the decline of the minor ga‘yah was slower 
in the Sephardi manuscripts, and Jekuthiel ha-Nakdan (ap- 
parently of Prague) already declares that it had disappeared 
from most of the non-Sephardi manuscripts. 
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5.3.2.2.4. Major Ga‘yah. This ga‘yah occurs in an open syllable. 
Here, too, there are several types, and all of them occur in a 
syllable which is separated from the stress by at least one syl- 
lable. In the separating syllable, however, different kinds must 
be distinguished: it is likely to be a vowel (02073, N72W1), or a 
compound Sewa (3}¥?, 8X3, WYN, i2¥B) or a simple mobile 
Sewa (NION, 177°). 

There are a number of proofs that this ga‘yah is the one 
which is called 37173 73 (major ga‘yah) in ancient sources 
(Dotan, ed., Diqduge ha-Teamim, pp. 286, 302); in the trea- 
tise on the Sewa (in: Kurt Levy, Zur masoretischen Grammatik 
(1936), pp. 7, 11) it is called ga‘yah taqilah (heavy ga‘yah). 

This ga‘yah neither occurs regularly nor follows general 
rules in the ancient manuscripts. In comparison to the minor 
ga‘yah, which is found marked with a very great degree of con- 
sistency, we can find no full consistency in the notation of the 
major ga‘yah in the different ancient manuscripts, not even in 
the best of them. Inconsistency is also found within a single 
text. Yet, as time passed, the major ga‘yah became more and 
more common in the manuscripts until it was marked with 
great regularity and consistency in every open syllable. This 
adherence of the scribes to the major ga‘yah at the same time 
that they turned away from the minor ga‘yah is part of the 
process of systematization of the rules of the ga‘yah, a pro- 
cess whose beginnings were among non-Sephardi scribes but 
which ultimately became accepted by all. The Sephardi Mena- 
hem di Lonzano (second half of the 16" century) complains 
about it: “I am weary of my life through the abundance of the 
extra ga‘yot, which are superfluous, which the Ashkenazim put 
in their books and called them meteg (= bridle), while I have 
called them bridle (= meteg) for the ass. They are a nuisance 
to me I am weary to bear their correction for they are more 
than the grasshoppers and are indeed infinite in number” (Or 
Torah, Amsterdam, 1659, p. 2b). 


5.3.2.2.5. Development. One can assume that the origin of 
the major ga‘yah as a sign to distinguish between the mobile 
and the quiescent Sewa, i.e., the basic location of the sign is 
in an open syllable preceding a mobile sewa, and from here it 
spread to other open syllables (as above). However, there was 
no regularity in the notation of this ga‘yah neither before a 
simple sewa nor in the other positions. It was only in the late 
Middle Ages that this sign was used more and more, since the 
scribes considered it a sign to indicate a necessary phonetic 
entity which exists in pronunciation, whether the sign points 
to it or not, according to the statement of Jekuthiel ha-Nakdan 
(ed. Gumpertz, in Leshonenu, 22 (1958), 141): “And the cus- 
tom that many followed — not to point them [i-e., the ga‘yot] 
everywhere because they are very numerous throughout all 
of the Bible and the vocalizers said [if] we will write them in 
every instance their number will exceed that of the accents, 
and perhaps the readers will go astray because of them and will 
forget the normal accents because of the abundance of metegs 
(m13°n19) while the wise man will know them by himself even 
if the vocalizers lightened their burden and did not indicate 
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each of them.” This statement practically permits major ga‘yahs 
to be added to every open syllable even in places where they 
are not written according to the Masorah. 

This situation is completely different from the concept 
which was common at the start of Hebrew grammar and 
which is manifest in the ancient manuscripts. Here the major 
ga‘yah was the main indicator of the mobile sewa. There are 
quite a number of rules, both in Diqduge ha-Teamim and in 
works of Masorah related to it, from which it is clear that only 
a Sewa which is preceded by a ga‘yah is mobile and a simple 
Sewa in the middle of a word which is not preceded by a ga‘yah 
is always quiescent (except for known types). There is corrob- 
oration for this also in the writings of the early grammarians 
(Allony collected the evidence for it). If so, the major ga‘yah 
is not a “self-evident” diacritical mark, but, to the contrary, 
has phonetic significance. While the above evidence derives 
from the facts, it is difficult to accept it, for it would mean that 
the pronunciation of the words, especially those with a Sewa, 
varied according to different manuscripts, even in one single 
text. Such arbitrariness in the exact pronunciation of biblical 
Hebrew, which each generation labored to preserve and trans- 
mit faultlessly, seems unlikely. 

It is difficult to explain this phenomenon, and on the 
other hand it is easy to understand the tendency of the later 
masoretes toward unification and systematization. The major 
ga‘yah became, as time passed, the only ga‘yah. In addition to 
its function as an indicator of the “mobility” of the sewa or the 
length of the vowels, it was considered - in order to take into 
account also the instances in which the ga‘yah did not pre- 
cede a simple sewa — also a sign indicating the phonetic Ge- 
genton to the main stress, a function which fits all the types of 
the major ga‘yah. In this capacity it became known more and 
more as 4N?) (meteg), and Jekuthiel ha-Nakdan already used 
this term along with 12°? (metigah). 


5.3.2.2.6. Sewa-Ga'yah. his is a ga’yah which occurs in a fur- 
tive syllable, that is, in a syllable with a mobile Sewa, or with a 
hataf pattah or a hataf segol (henceforth called Sewa-ga‘yah). 
It is generally marked to the left of the Sewa or hatef (=, =), 
and in ancient manuscripts it sometimes is marked to the right 
(= =x); with the hatefs it is sometimes between the Sewa and 
the vowel (=;, =). 

Nothing is known about the conditioning of this ga‘yah. 
It is found in manuscripts without any regularity; it is more 
common in the Poetic books (Psalms, Proverbs, and Job) than 
in the other books, and it is mainly noted at the beginning of 
the word. On the other hand, we do know quite clearly its pur- 
pose — to indicate the pronunciation of the sewa as an actual 
full vowel. This is attested to by the rules of pronunciation of 
the sewa copied in different sources in Masorah literature. In 
this it has a common feature with the major ga‘yah; for a Sewa 
which is pronounced as a full vowel has ceased to constitute 
a furtive syllable and has become open, and the ga‘yah which 
occurs in it is similar to a major ga‘yah. Sewa-ga‘yah never oc- 
curs in the syllable before the stress; it requires a separation of 
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one syllable at least between it and the stressed syllable, just 
like the major ga‘yah. 

On the other hand, there is rather general agreement in 
the notation of the sewa-ga‘yah in ancient manuscripts, and 
in that it bears a similarity to the minor ga‘yah. Yet, unlike the 
minor ga‘yah, Sewa-ga‘yah was not rejected from the text; it is 
still copied today in most of the editions of the Bible. The rea- 
son for this is that because of its relative rareness and because of 
its special method of notation (next to the sewa and not next to 
a vowel like the other two types of ga‘yah) it was considered an 
anomaly and an exceptional sign, and like the other exceptional 
signs of the Masorah it was treated with special respect. 


5.3.2.2.7. Ha'amadah. This is a ga‘yah of a special type which 
perhaps does not merit the name ga‘yah, though it is noted in 
the same manner. It is better to call it, for the purpose of differ- 
entiation, by the name given by Jekuthiel ha-Nakdan and fol- 
lowing him, by Wolf *Heidenheim, 77/yn (“causing to stop”; 
although this name is used also for ga‘yah in other places). 

The function of the haamadah is to emphasize, per- 
haps by a slight pause, the pronunciation of a sound which 
was likely to be swallowed. This danger threatens unstressed 
sounds at the end of a word which is connected to the fol- 
lowing one, and in these instances haamadah is likely to oc- 
cur (and its function is then similar to that of the dages of ‘ate 
merahig — see above, 5.3.2.1.2.). It is a relatively rare sign and 
there is no consistency in its notation. In this position, that 
is, in an unstressed syllable at the end of a word which is con- 
nected to the following (whether by a maqgqaf or by a conjunc- 
tive accent) which is (generally but not always) stressed at the 
beginning, it is likely to occur before a laryngeal consonant, 
eg. 7 170 (Deut. 29:19); So-yawy (Gen. 24:7); OY yw (Deut. 
4:33) — and even with another consonant where the stress is 
retracted from it, mainly when the vowel is sere, e.g., 778 723 
(Isa. 40:7); ¥82 YA (Prov. 1:19); or sometimes even with other 
vowels and without the retraction, e.g., DIN 77D (Gen. 28:5), 
TPN 7ay (11 Kings 1:13), “oN °m’3p) (Eccl. 2:11), wat Wee) 
(Deut. 32:13). 

In ancient manuscripts the ha‘amadah is found more 
than in the recent editions of the Bible. But even in the an- 
cient texts there are no fixed rules and there is disagreement 
among the manuscripts. Yeivin (The Aleppo Codex of the Bible 
(1968), 180ff., 271 ff.) described and discussed the situation in 
the Aleppo codex and in related manuscripts. 


5.3.3. The Accentuation Signs 

The Tiberian system, unlike the other two, was a consolidated, 
complete system of disjunctive accents and conjunctive ac- 
cents with defined functions, complete orderliness, and a very 
uniform textual transmission. This is the result of improve- 
ment after improvement, and it can be considered the zenith 
of the development of the graphemes in Hebrew. 


5.3.3.0.1. The Functions. In addition to the two functions 
which the accentuation signs perform in the other systems - 
dividing the verse, and setting the melody of the reading of 
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the text - in the Tiberian system they also indicate the point 
of the stress in the word. This is very important not only for 
the correct reading of the Bible but also for recognizing the 
grammatical structure of the language: the Tiberian system 
of accentuation is the only means for establishing the stress 
structure of ancient Hebrew. 

As a musical guide for reading, this system is also more 
sophisticated than the others: for actually one fixed sign would 
have been sufficient for indicating the lack of pause; and it was 
only for musical variation that different signs were established 
for words which are connected in different contexts, the con- 
junctive accents. 

Its sophistication and completeness as a system of punc- 
tuation are manifest also in (1) the fact that its signs are at- 
tached to each and every word and they indicate different 
degrees of pause as well of juncture (= “zero” pause); (2) the 
fact that the value of each punctuation sign (= accent) is rela- 
tive, and changes according to its position within the verse, 
the length of the verse, and the relationship to the other ac- 
cents within it. 


5.3.3.0.2. The Principles of Parsing. The principles of parsing 
of the system are varied: 

(1) each division is always into two only - a dichotomy, 
ie., the result of every division is always only two smaller 
units and never more; 

(2) the dichotomy continues time after time in every one 
of the resultant units until there remain in each small unit only 
two words (which do not have to be divided) or until all the 
accentuation signs have been used and there are technically 
no more possibilities for indicating another division. 


5.3.3.1. THE (21) PROSE BOOKS. The Tiberian accentuation 
signs are a system of dots and lines, some simple, others com- 
pounded. The names of the signs are in part Aramaic and in 
part Hebrew, and they sometimes refer to the melody or to the 
manner of reading, sometimes to the shape of the sign, and at 
other times to the hand movement which accompanied the 
melody in the ancient period (see 1.3.3.). 


5.3.3-1.1. Disjunctives. 1) - 712°0 (cessation; also P10D 10 - end 
of the verse). It occurs only at the end of a verse and it is lo- 
cated only on the stressed syllable (this is not to be confused 
with the ga‘yah sign, which does not occur with the stressed 
syllable). 1 (originally 1) — NINN, NANINN, AHINN (“rest”). 
1) — JOP Pt (Appt = erect, upright — perhaps referring to a hand 
movement or to the shape of the sign). 1 — 917277, a variant 
of JU? ]7t used in specific conditions. % — 7420, NN?4R90 (Ara- 
maic: a [grape] cluster — refers to its shape). This is a postposi- 
tive sign - always written at the end of the word, but in some 
editions of the Bible it is placed an extra time on the stressed 
syllable in penultimate words. |  - n>w>w (chain; refers to 
the shape of the sign and perhaps to the melody as well). 
A rare accent, it appears only seven times in the 21 books. 
7) — NOD, ND (perhaps “handbreadth” - refers to the hand 
movement, or perhaps to a (musical) stroke). D- yn) (Ara- 
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maic: resting). 9 - NOW, NUWD (extending, stretching; of ei- 
ther the melody or the sign, the line), sometimes named also 
2n (see below). A postpositive sign - always written at the 
end of a word and in penultimate (mille‘l) words also on the 
stressed syllable (thus, by the exact manner of notation, it is 
differentiated from the conjunctive azla’). 1) — n°? (Aramaic: 
settled down - referring to the melody or the pause). It is also 
used as a general name for this accent and the preceding one. 
A variant of the preceding accent in specific conditions, it is 
a prepositive accent — located always at the beginning of the 
word, and to the right of the lower vocalization sign. ¥ (orig- 
inally ‘y) — Ni, 8. The second is the ancient name (hook) 
and it refers to the original shape of the sign. The first is the 
common name and it means “throwing,” perhaps referring to 
the movement of the hand, or to a scattered melody. This sign 
is postpositive — placed precisely like the segol (see above). 1) - 
2n (Aramaic: broken), 872N, 812, referring to the broken 
melody. 9 (originally 13) - 79173 Nw°>H (NWN = plucking out). 
The meaning is not certain, and it appears to refer more to the 
hand movement than to the melody. Gedola distinguishes it 
from the conjunctive accent of the same name. ‘The sign is 
prepositive, always placed at the beginning of a word, and in 
some editions of the Bible it is placed an additional time on 
the stressed syllable when the stress is not at the beginning of 
the word. 1 (originally , 1) - ITB: it apparently does not refer 
to the melody, but to the sign (X19, Aramaic = whip). It is also 
called up WD. (originally ) — 77) "1772 (= cow’s horns), re- 
ferring to the ancient form of the sign. It is also called 7172 15. 
A variant of the preceding, it is a rare sign which appears only 
16 times in the 21 books. 4 — wa, mw 7a, wa, Wa (“expulsor”), 
one of the ancient names for ga‘yah, which moves (“expels”) 
the syllables apart; the term was applied to this sign because 
of its similarity to the shape of the ga‘yah (a vertical line). One 
also finds it called uj wa (geres qatan) to distinguish it from 
the following accent. Its ancient name is 01 (Aramaic: bar) on 
account of its shape, and that name is sometimes used for this 
accent and the following one. 5 - Dwi, Purr Iw, Sy. wa, 
a variant of the geres in specific positions. | 19 — 979727 139, an 
abbreviation of the name 77979 NI Ww (“trumpet, horn 
[sustained] by itself”). The vertical line between the words 
separates this pausal accent from the conjunctive accent sim- 
ilar in shape (munah). 


5.3-3.1.2. Conjunctives. 1) - ni. This is an abbreviation of 
mii 1Dw, which was the name of one of the types of accents 
that were called by the name Di (horn, trumpet). The dis- 
tinction between these types was not preserved, neither in the 
name nor in the sign. 7) - 7772. An abbreviation of Ja77 Dw 
(“inverted horn”) or JB?) or TID TDW. It is always placed un- 
der the stressed syllable and to the left of the vowel sign, and 
thus it is differentiated from the disjunctive yetiv. }) - NIT 
(Aramaic: prolonging) and also 77X79, and 7P7N?. In the an- 
cient manuscripts it had the same shape as the ga‘yah and 
caused confusion. #9 - 17199 X)7°?) (double): a rare conjunctive, 


a 


found only 14 times in the 21 books. 79 - 8377 (“grade,” “scale”) 
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referring to the sign and perhaps to the melody (Ar. daraja = 
“to sing quaveringly”). Its rare name N?W?w, NUP (“chain” 
perhaps goes back to a sign similar to a Salselet (73) from which 
this sign was shortened. Db- NIN, RUIN, OIN (“going on”), the 
ancient name of the sign. Another name is X27? (“anteced- 
ent”), perhaps because it very often occurs before geres. It is 
always written on the stressed syllable and it is thereby dif- 
ferentiated from the disjunctive pasta’. » (originally 9) - 
mp Nw??n. The sign and the name are equal to those of the 
disjunctive and apparently denoted the same melody. The dis- 
tinction is made by the position of the sign - postpositive, al- 
ways at the end of the word, and in some editions of the Bible it 
is written an additional time over the stressed syllable in words 
with penultimate stress. 7) (originally 99, 9) - ia? anv (“a day 
old moon”) referring to its ancient form (1) which is similar 
to the shape of a new moon (better: 77”). The ancient name is 
2373 (“wheel”) also referring to one of the ancient shapes, per- 
haps the oldest. Since it serves as a conjunctive for qarne parah 
only, it is as rare, found only 16 times in the 21 books. 


5.3.3-1.3. Main Rules of Dichotomy by the Disjunctives. The ac- 
centual division of verses is generally logical, its purpose being 
to guide the reader in his recitation. Therefore it is frequently 
subordinated to considerations of rhythm and even of mel- 
ody. The length of the verse and the distance of the dichotomy 
from the end of the verse are sometimes likely to cause a di- 
vision at variance with the division required according to the 
syntactical analysis. 

The accent which indicates the end of the verse is al- 
ways silluq. A verse is usually divided by e’tnah, sometimes 
by zagef, and infrequently even by tippeha - all according to 
the length of the verse and the distance between the place of 
the division and the end of the verse. The further the division 
occurs from the end of the verse the more likely it is that an 
etnah will be used. 

The two hemistichs which result, that of etnah and that 
of the silluq, are each likely to be further subdivided by a zagef 
(qatan or gadol), at a certain distance from the etnah or the 
silluq, or by a tippeha near them. Tippeha is used as a prelude 
accent and must occur in any event after the zagef’ When 
many divisions are required the zagef is likely to be repeated 
a few times. In place of the first zagef of the hemistich of the 
‘etnah, a segol is likely to occur. 

The zagef’s hemistich (to its right) is likely to be divided 
by pasta’, and when long by revi‘a, and then a pasta’ follows. 

The hemistich of the segol is always divided by zarqa’ (as 
a prelude), and when it is long, by a revia’, and then zarqa’ will 
also occur after the revia’. 

The hemistich of the tippeha’ is likely to be divided by 
tevir, and when it is long also by revia‘, and then the tevir will 
also come after the revia‘. 

The hemistich of the revia‘ is likely to be divided by 
munah legarmeh, geres, telisa gedola or pazer, all according 
to the distance of the division from the end of the hemistich. 
Munah legarmeh or geres will occur close to its end and the 
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pazer at a distance from it. A pazer can be repeated if neces- 
sary. 

The hemistichs of the pasta’, zarqa’, or tevir are likely to 
be divided by geres, telisa gedola or pazer, all according to the 
distance of the division from the end of the hemistich - geres 
in a closer position and pazer at a distance. A pazer can be 
repeated it necessary. 

The hemistichs of pazer, telisa’ gedola, and munah le- 
garmeh are not subdivided. That of geres is sometimes divided, 
irregularly, by a telisa’ gedola and pazer. 

These main rules have many by-rules and laws of trans- 
formation of accents causing changes and the use of variant 
accents conditioned by musical considerations. 


5.3.3.1.4. Rules of Joining the Conjunctives. For each of the dis- 
junctives there is a specific conjunctive which is joined to it. 
This joining of the conjunctive is not always imperative and 
even the number of the conjunctives which are added to a 
disjunctive depends upon the context and the verse structure. 
Sometimes only one conjunctive is added, sometimes more, up 
to a maximum of six conjunctives with certain disjunctives. Be- 
low is a list of the conjunctives which can join each disjunctive, 
arranged in reverse order, from the disjunctive backward: 

sillug — its conjunctive is merka’. 

etnah, zagef qatan, segol - conjunctives: munah, munah. 

tippeha’ — its conjunctive is merka’ (14 times in the Bible: 
double merka’, darga’). 

revia‘ — its conjunctives are munah, darga’, munah. 

pasta — the conjunctives are mahpak (or merka’), ‘azla 
(or munah), telisa’ qetanna, munah, munah, munah. 

zarqa@ — the conjunctives are munah (or merka’), ‘azla’ 
(or munah), telisa’ qetanna, munah. 

tevir — its conjunctives are darga’ (or merka’), azla (or 
munah), telia qetanna, munah. 

telisa’ gedola — the conjunctives are munah, munah, 
munah, munah, munah. 

pazer — its conjunctives are munah, munah, munah, 
munah, munah. 

qarne parah — the conjuctives (at least two) are yerah ben 
yomo, munah, munah, munah, munah, munah. 

geres — its conjunctives are ‘azla’ (or munah), telisa’ 
qetanna, munah, munah, munah. 

gersayim — its conjunctive is munah. 

munah legarmeh - conjunctives: merka’, ‘azla’ (or 
munah). 


5.3.3.2. THE (3) POETICAL BOOKS. 5.3.3.2.1. Disjunctives. 
1) — j219°0, to mark the end of a verse. % — 77171 7719 (“ascend- 
ing and descending”), referring to the melody. The upper 
sign is pretonic. 1) (originally 9) - MINN. % - y2). In ancient 
manuscripts it is a disjunctive accent replacing ‘etnah as main 
divider of the domain of sillug. In later manuscripts and in 
printed editions it takes the shape of the following (revia‘ 
mugrash) and both are regarded as one and the same accent. 
Originally there were four disjunctive accents in which the 
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sign and the name revia‘ appear: revia,, revia’ mugrash, revia’ 
gadol, revia‘ qatan. t) - W713 YN (revia‘ geresatum), a rela- 
tively late term. Formerly it was called tippeha’, for its func- 
tions are similar to those of tippeha’ in the other 21 books. The 
sign of the geres (the first of the two marks) is prepositive. In 
the ancient manuscripts a distinction is made between a revia‘ 
which has a geres (as shown here) and a revia‘ which does not 
(see above), which is also a disjunctive in the hemistich of the 
silluq, but is not preceded by ‘tnah (it is a substitute for the 
‘etnah itself). The conjunctives of these two accents are differ- 
ent. | — ora noww, a variant of the preceding one in spe- 
cific conditions. The vertical line between the words separates 
this disjunctive from a similar conjunctive (Salselet qetanna). 
7) — 9772 y°a5, a disjunctive in the hemistich of ‘ole we-yored 
or etnah or revia‘ (which is a substitute for etnah). 9 (origi- 
nally ‘p) — MPs, Np: a postpositive sign, placed at the end 
of the word to differentiate it from another sign of a melody 
similar to it. 2 - °n7 (“thrust back”) referring to its being 
prepositive, which differentiates it from a similar conjunc- 
tive accent. Sometimes one also finds the names NTU, NTDUV 
and even 2°n’ for the disjunctive, no distinction being made 
between the names. In a few places the position of the stress 
was indicated by a sign similar to ga‘yah or merka’ (or even 
tippeha’). In some individual manuscripts the sign } (tevir in 
the 21 books) is used instead of dehi. 1) — Jo? Y"39, a minor dis- 
junctive in the hemistich of ‘ole we-yored. There is no differ- 
ence in shape between this sign and revia‘ gadol, but there is 
a difference in their respective conjunctives. 1 (originally oe) 
) = WD. 1 — mT NON. The vertical line after the word dis- 
tinguishes this disjunctive from the conjunctive sign similar 
to it (azla’). | 1) - 7179? JAN; a variant of the previous accent 
in specific conditions. The vertical line after the word distin- 
guishes this disjunctive from the conjunctive which is simi- 
lar to it (mahpak). 


5.3.3-2.2. Conjunctives. 1) — NI. 7) - MN. ® - by (“eleva- 
tion, “raising”), an abbreviation of 17°y 1D1W. This is the an- 
cient name of one of the types of accents which were called 
shofar (horn, trumpet), and it was so named because of the 
ascending melody. Only in a relatively late period did it refer 
to the sign of the shofar which was written above, that is, up- 
per, superior shofar. Another name is 77yn'719 N19 — with the 
same meaning. 7) - JD?. 2 — NIV, a name apparently de- 
rived from N10 (“burden”) and meaning, consequently, labor- 
ing, heaviness. It is sometimes also called XNDV. It is always 
placed under the stressed syllable and it is thus differentiated 
from the disjunctive dehi. Some of the early scholars differen- 
tiated between three types of tarha according to the disjunc- 
tive which they join: before sillug — 7°10 (“inclined”), NN 
(from the Arabic m@ilah =“inclining,” see below, 5.3.3.3.2.1.)3 
before etnah (or its substitute) - 77107 (= “thrust back”); before 
revia’ mugras (or Salselet gedola) — 271W (“reclining”). D — NIN. 
1) — 9372 (“wheel”). Two different signs merged in this one, but 
they are still found separately in ancient manuscripts: 9 - the 
conjunctive for a pazer (and apparently the name galgal refers 
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to this; it is also used in the 21 books), and 9 (in the form of 
an inverse ancient etnah) — which is used as a conjunctive for 
‘ole we-yored. i mup n?w>w, a rare accent which appears 
only eight times in Psalms, Proverbs and Job. 


5.3.3.2.3. Main Rules of Dichotomy by the Disjunctives. The 
relative brevity and parallel structure of most of the verses 
in Psalms, Proverbs, and Job were liable to cause monotony 
in the reading and even in the melody. In order to avoid this, 
special accents were used which allowed for more variety of 
tone than in the other books. These different accents based 
on the context, and even more on the syllable structure of the 
words themselves, helped reduce the monotony. 

Here, too, the sign which marks the end of the verse is al- 
ways silluq, although a few manuscripts do not mark it at all. A 
verse is divided by ‘ole we-yored, or by ‘etnah and infrequently 
even by revia‘ (which in later manuscripts and editions is then 
marked with additional prepositive geres) — all according to 
the length of the verse and the distance of the point of division 
from the end of the verse. The further the division is from the 
end of the verse, the more ‘ole we-yored is used. 

The hemistich of ‘ole we-yored is likely to be divided by 
revia‘ qatan at the first word or by sinnor at the second word 
and by revia‘ gadol at the third word and further. When the 
hemistich is divided by revia‘ gadol, a sinnor or revia’ qatan 
will be used, in any event, for an additional division between 
it and ‘ole we-yored. 

The hemistich of etnah is likely to be divided by dehi, and 
when it is long, by revia‘ gadol, and then it is possible that dehi 
will also occur after the revia‘ gadol. 

The hemistich of the silluq which remains after the divi- 
sion by etnah (or by ole we-yored), is divided again by revia‘ 
mugras; and when revia’ mugras is far from the silluq, there 
is a second, smaller division made by the disjunctive azla’ le- 
garmeh or mahpak legarmeh (according to the structure of 
the word and the context of the accents). In special situations 
Salselet gedola will occur instead of revia’ mugras. 

The hemistich of revi‘a mugraé or Sal3elet gedola is not 
further subdivided. However, when revia* mugras is used in- 
stead of etnah (and it is then written in the ancient manu- 
scripts without geres), it is likely to be divided in the same 
manner as the hemistich of the etnah (see above). 

The hemistichs of the revia’ qatan and pazer are likely to 
be subdivided only by azla’ legarmeh or mahpak legarmeh. The 
hemistich of azla legarmeh is never subdivided. 

Often enough these rules, or at least some of them, are 
not put into effect because of very precise rules of transfor- 
mation. These rules, which are based upon musical consider- 
ations, cause the exchange of one disjunctive for another, or 
the replacement of a disjunctive by a conjunctive. In most cases 
of substitution the conjunctive accents of the original division 
remain in their positions and it happens, therefore, that some- 
times the conjunctives of one disjunctive serve another dis- 
junctive, or even another conjunctive. In order to trace a verse’s 
division one must therefore take the rules of transformation 
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into consideration. Sometimes even in a place where there is 
a conjunctive, the intention of the accentuators was a pause, 
and only the melody is that of the conjunctive. The opposite 
phenomenon - a disjunctive occurring for a musical reason in 
a place where no division is needed (prelude accent) - is very 
common in the accents of Psalms, Proverbs, and Job, and even 
more in the accents of the 21 books (see above). 


5.3.3.2.4. The Use of Conjunctives. The rules of the conjunc- 
tives in Psalms, Proverbs, and Job became very slack with their 
transmission throughout the generations. While the musical 
side influenced their selection even more than in the 21 books, 
these rules were most complex and dependent upon the syl- 
labic structure of the words, the number of conjunctives, and 
the distances from the disjunctive. Despite all these rules, 
the exceptions were still quite numerous. Furthermore, the 
reading tradition for the books of Psalms, Proverbs, and Job 
was not preserved by the various Jewish communities, and 
the system of the signs — and even more so, the rules behind 
them - were not understood by the scribes and printers, and 
they lacked all meaning for the readers. This accounts for the 
fact that as time passed the manuscripts - and even more so, 
the printed editions - differed from one another more and 
more, until complete confusion was reached in the rules of 
the conjunctives. The rules of the disjunctives also suffered, 
but to a lesser degree. Even in ancient manuscripts with an 
excellent textual tradition, the rules of the conjunctive are 
very complicated and sometimes there are no rules but dif- 
ferent parallel possibilities for the conjunctive accents with- 
out any obvious causality. I. Yeivin has described the situation 
as found in the Aleppo codex (The Aleppo Codex of the Bible 
(1968), 281-350). 


5.3.3.3. SPECIAL SIGNS. In addition to the accentuation signs, 
which have been treated until now, each of which indicates 
both a degree of pause and a melody (the noting of the place 
of stress in a word is restricted to the Tiberian system), there 
are a number of other signs used in the Tiberian system of ac- 
centuation, each for only one of the following purposes. 


5.3-3.3.1. Signs for Pause and not for Melody. 5.3.3.3.1.1 
Paseq. The sign | 7 (a vertical line between words; originally 
a small line | 79) - 0D (Aramaic: cutting off), j??°05 (Aramaic: 
cut off); a symbol for punctuation only and not for melody. It 
occurs only after conjunctive accents and indicates a pause. 
One should consider it an additional improvement in the sys- 
tem of accentuation, for it is a sign used to complete the punc- 
tuation system after the system of the melody was stabilized. 
With regard to its phonetic influence upon the pronuncia- 
tion of the word it is also like a disjunctive in that it voids the 
fricative nature of n”’D2742 at the beginning of the following 
word; that is, it cancels the fricativeness which is caused by the 
conjunctive accent near it. A distinction should be made be- 
tween a paseq which is wont to occur after any one of the con- 
junctives as opposed to the similar sign which goes with one 
of the disjunctives: salselet, munah legarmeh, Salselet gedola, 
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azla legarmeh, mahpak legarmeh. With these disjunctives the 
sign is part of the accentuation. To distinguish between the 
two kinds, the masoretes arranged lists of the paseqs (NN2”0D) 
found in the Bible. The lists are not identical, but in general the 
number of pasegs reaches about 4oo. Already in Ben-Asher’s 
Dikduke ha-Teamim five rules for paseq were enumerated, 
and in effect it was possible to explain most of the paseqs in 
the Bible with the aid of a set of rules. Yet these rules did not 
always work, and one cannot explain why they were not ap- 
plied in every instance. 

The five paseq rules of Ben-Asher may be sorted into two 
main categories of means for perfection: 

(1) Ina unit of mostly two words, which according to the 
principle of dichotomy needs no further division, the paseq 
occurs nevertheless to indicate division for a definite, phonetic 
or punctuational-exegetic, reason: 

(a) a phonetic need - to separate between equal or simi- 
lar consonants at the boundaries of adjacent connected words 
in order to avoid assimilation and, consequently, wrong join- 
ing of the words. Mostly the sonorants ?, 9, J are involved, e.g. 
man-qivn | arpa | 939 (Jer. 51:37); 

(b) a punctuational need - to separate between a pair of 
identical or similar words, e.g., D1? | D1 (Gen. 39:10), iD? | rater 
(Gen. 17:13); 

(c) an exegetic need — to separate between words, one of 
which is a name of God, which are joined according to the ac- 
centuation needs, but their conjunction is liable to allow for a 
different understanding, in which God’s name would be pro- 
faned, e.g. YW | TN Oupn-ON (Ps. 139:19) — “if Thou shall kill, 
O God, the wicked,” (not “if you kill the wicked God”); 

(d) an exegetic need — to separate between words in order 
to avoid an understanding arising from the division of the ac- 
centuation and which seems either wrong, impossible or unac- 
ceptable, e.g. ON | yw? (Ps. 55:20), 723 | WY (Gen. 18:21). 

(2) in a unit of three words or more to separate words 
which should be separated according to the context, but 
for which proper disjunctives do not exist in the accentua- 
tion system to show this separation. This refers mainly to 
an additional division of the hemistichs of the smallest dis- 
junctives — pazer, telisd@ gedola and sometimes geres — which 
cannot be further divided with accent signs: e.g. "0X XWH1 
Dow Pai PINATPa | m7) (Ezek. 8:3). 

Recently another early attempt to formulate rules for the 
occurrence of paseq was detected in Saadia Gaon’s longer com- 
mentary to Exodus (Y. Ratzaby, Rav Saadya’s Commentary on 
Exodus (Jerusalem 1998), pp. 224, 394-5), where he formulates 
five rules of his own, two of which do not coincide with Ben- 
Asher’s rules (see Dotan, Paseq). 

However, all the above are not rules for the placement of 
the paseq, but categories according to which one can classify 
and understand most of the paseq occurrences. Yet there are 
many places in the Bible which come under these classifica- 
tions and a paseq is not found there. A relatively small part of 
the pasegs are not explained even according to these classifi- 
cations, and there is no doubt that hidden explanations and 
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exegetical homilies played a part in the placing of the paseq, 
as with the accentuation signs. 


5.3.3.3.1.2. Maqqaf. The sign 7? (originally an extremely small 
line which joined words) — *}7?79, 97272 (“binder”), is only a con- 
junctive sign and has no melody. It indicates that the word be- 
fore it is connected to the next word; the first word has no ac- 
cent of its own, and the melody indicated by the sign occurring 
with the word that follows it applies to it too. The maqqaf usu- 
ally connects two words, sometimes three or even four and the 
dominant melody is indicated by the accent of the last word. 
The maqgqaf can be classified into three main types: 

(a) that which connects any type of small word, mostly 
prepositions and conjunctives, but also nouns, names, and 
other parts of speech, and makes it proclitic; 

(b) that which connects a word whose stress is ultimate, 
although it is not a short word, to a word whose stress is at 
the beginning, in order to avoid adjacency of the stresses. By 
this connection the melody of the first word is voided, but 
it is doubtful whether its stress is completely cancelled. It 
seems that in these cases the stress regresses (TiNX 310]}) and 
is sometimes indicated by a ga‘yah; sometimes it is not indi- 
cated but the regression does exist in the pronunciation (la- 
tent regression); 

(c) that which connects words which the accents (the 
conjunctives) were insufficient to connect, or some other dif- 
ficulty in the accentuation left unconnected. This is another 
improvement in the system of accentuation, parallel to the 
paseq, but for conjunctive needs. 

The rules of the maqgaf are only partially fixed (espe- 
cially for type a), and there are variants with regard to details 
between different editions of the Bible. There are also prin- 
ciple differences between the Poetic books (Psalms, Prov- 
erbs, and Job) and the Prose books of the Bible. In ancient 
manuscripts the maqqaf was sometimes omitted, apparently 
through scribal error. 


5.3.3.3.2. Signs for Melody and not for Pause. Signs for pause 
only are common to all 24 books of the Bible since they do not 
have any special melody. However, the signs for melody only 
are of necessity different in the two groups of books. 

To this category belongs every conjunctive serving as a 
secondary accent in a word where another accent, disjunctive 
or conjunctive, marks the main stress. In this case the second- 
ary conjunctive accents have no other function but melody. 
Signs serving solely for melody are the following: 


5.3.3-3.2.1. The (21) Prose Books: (a) The sign D(a sign simi- 
lar in shape to azla@ or pasta’ occurring on a word with za- 
gef qatan) — it is called 271 (= “stroke,” “rod”) and also wn 
(“rod”), because of the shape of the sign. Other names are: ]277 
(“spur,’ “goad”), or its Arabic parallel, hamza, whose Hebrew 
spelling 17797 was understood by copyists, who did not know 
Arabic, as a Hebrew noun with the article which they pro- 
nounced 7772. We also know of the names 17°n?) (“bridling”) 
which was used equally for gayah, Dipi2 AX) (“indicator”), 
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in central Lower Galilee, north of the Bet Netofah Valley. In 
1965 it received municipal council status. The town’s popula- 
tion was 4,760 in 1967 and 17,900 in 2002, contained within 
an area of 3.3 sq. mi. (8.5 sq. km.). 

[Efraim Orni] 


ARABAH, THE (Heb. 1219, Aravah, Ar. al-“Araba; “[arid] 
steppe,’ “desert”), name of two stretches of depressed ground 
extending north and south of the Dead *Sea. The biblical 
Arabah, except in one instance, refers to the northern Arabah, 
ie., the Jordan Valley from the Sea of Galilee to the Dead 
Sea (which is also known as the “Sea of the Arabah’). Thus 
the land conquered by Moses in Transjordan included “the 
Arabah also, the Jordan being the border thereof, from Chin- 
nereth even unto the sea of the Arabah, the Salt Sea, under 
the slopes of Pisgah eastward” (Deut. 3:17); or more simply, 
“and all the Arabah beyond the Jordan eastward, even unto the 
sea of the Arabah, under the slopes of Pisgah” (Deut. 4:49). It 
was left to Joshua to conquer “the Arabah” on the other side 
of the Jordan (Josh. 11:16). Within the northern Arabah, the 
plains of Jericho are called “the Araboth [plural of Arabah] of 
Jericho” and those across the stream “the Araboth of Moab.” 
Only in Deuteronomy 2:8 does the Arabah refer to the Rift 
Valley south of the Dead Sea, but in the course of time the 
term was applied only to this southern area. It is a deep cleft, 
112 mi. (180 km.) long, divided into two parts by a watershed 
797 ft. (243 m.) high. The *Negev valleys have created wide 
deltas of eroded soil in the Arabah. In its center it contains al- 
luvial soil, to a height of 492 ft. (150 m.) below sea level, with 
Cenomanian-Turonian white cretaceous rocks on the west 
(except for its southern portion) and pre-Cambrian rocks 
(including granite and porphyry) on the east and on the west 
near Elath. The Arabah is now mainly a sandy desert with an 
average yearly rainfall of up to 1 in. (25 mm.). Oases are few 
and far between (see *Hazevah, Gerofit, *Timna, *Yotvatah). 
The water has a salt content of up to 17% and vegetation is re- 
stricted to hardy desert plants such as the tamarisk and aca- 
cia. Temperatures vary from 57° F to 93° F (14° c to 34° C) with 
an average of 73°-75° F (23°-24° Cc). Traces of ancient agricul- 
ture are especially abundant in its northern portion, where 
the Nabateans irrigated and cultivated large areas near Zoar 
(Ghawr al-Safiya), Toloha (Qasr al-Tilah or al-Tilah), and 
other places. The cultivation of sections of the Arabah con- 
tinued into Byzantine times. The copper mines of the Arabah 
(especially of the Punon (Feinan) region) were exploited as 
early as the Chalcolithic period (fourth millennium B.c.£.) 
and were perhaps one of the reasons why the kings of Israel 
and Judah so often fought over this barren wasteland with 
the kings of Edom. Another reason was to obtain domina- 
tion of the Red Sea harbor of Eilat (*Elath) at the southern 
end of the Arabah. Exploitation of the copper mines was re- 
sumed in the Roman and Byzantine periods. The Arabah is 
now divided between Israel and Jordan; the Sodom-Eilat road 
passes through its western side. At the beginning of the 21° 
century, the Arabah area had a population of 4,500, living in 
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five moshavim, ten kibbutzim, and three urban communities. 
Residents developed special farming techniques suitable to 
the area’s climate and also operated fisheries. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Alt, in: ZDPV, 58 (1935), 1ff.; E Frank, ibid., 
57 (1934), 191ff.; N. Glueck, Explorations in Eastern Palestine, 4 
vols. (1934-51); B. Rothenberg, Zefunot Negev (1967). WEBSITE: 
wwwaarava.co.il. 


[Michael Avi-Yonah / Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 


ARABIA, the Arabian Peninsula. Arabia attained a high level 
of civilization and culture continuing from antiquity until the 
rise of Islam in the seventh century c.£. In its southwestern 
part several developed states existed (see *Himyar); the north- 
ern part however was inhabited by a variety of peoples who, 
whenever circumstances were favorable, raided the countries 
of the Fertile Crescent - Erez Israel, Syria, and Mesopotamia. 
There is a theory that northern Arabia was the cradle of the 
Semitic peoples. The peninsula declined when the majority of 
the inhabitants left to take part in the great Arab conquest fol- 
lowing the rise of Islam in the seventh century. Only Mecca, 
the birthplace of *Muhammad the Prophet of Islam and the 
place from where he spread his teachings, maintained its spe- 
cial position - one of the five fundamental duties of the Mus- 
lim faith is a pilgrimage to Mecca at least once in a lifetime. 
*Medina, to which Muhammad fled in 622 and where he was 
buried in 632, also acquired the status of a holy place. In the 
20" century, geopolitical and economic factors restored to the 
peninsula its historical importance. 

The Bible deals extensively with the Arabian Penin- 
sula and its inhabitants. There are lengthy accounts of fam- 
ily ties, relations in war and peace, and trade between the 
Israelites and the various tribes of the Arabian steppe and 
the inhabitants of the Red Sea ports, beginning with the era 
of the patriarchs. In genealogical lists of the sons of Joktan 
(Gen. 10:26—-29), the sons of Abraham (25:1-5) and Ishmael 
(25:13-16), Esau-Edom (36:11-12), in biblical stories (1 Kings 
9:26-28; 10:1-13, the stories of the *Queen of Sheba), and in Job 
2:11, the names of nomadic tribes, countries, and settlements 
can be identified, which local sources (inscriptions) and ex- 
ternal sources (Assyrian, Babylonian, and Greek) show existed 
at that time in both the north and south of the peninsula. The 
relations between the Jews and the Arabs are reflected in the 
literature of the Second Temple period and the Talmuds. At 
that time most of the Jews lived in Babylonia, largely in the 
vicinity of the Arab country of the Lakhmites in northeastern 
Arabia. Owing to prevailing circumstances many of the Jewish 
inhabitants of Erez Israel were transferred to wilderness areas 
in the Negev and in Transjordan, ruled by the *Nabateans and 
near-Bedouin Arabs. 

Any survey of the history of the Jews in the Arabian Pen- 
insula must take into account the great geophysical, anthro- 
pological, sociological, and political differences which have 
always existed between the north - called from the early Mus- 
lim period Hijaz *(Hejaz), and the southwest - known in the 
late pre-Islamic period as Himyar and since then as *Yemen. 
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and Uj bw» because of its graphic similarity to the sign of the 
pasta’. The magqgel is used in a word with zaqgef qatan when 
there is no pasta’ or yetiv before it as a prelude accent, and 
when the conjunctive munah does not precede the word or 
occur within it. That means that it is used as a sort of a pre- 
lude melody for zagef, when the zagef does not have another 
prelude accent in the form of pasta’ or munah. The maqgel is 
always located in the closed syllable which is furthest from the 
stressed syllable and separated from it by at least one syllable 
(a mobile sewa is considered a syllable for this purpose) and 
it never occurs in a syllable which has g‘ayah; e.g., DAWIPNT 
(Lev. 20:7), sow (Ex. 34:11). In general the maqgel is not 
used at the beginning of a word, except in special cases. 

(b). The sign 7 (a sign similar to a tippeha which oc- 
curs in the same word with ‘etnah or silluq) is called NN 
and commonly pronounced ¥8??N19. Wickes believes that one 
should pronounce it 89°X?) as Ar. m@ilah from mala = to in- 
cline, to be inclined, and thus the name parallels the Hebrew 
names for this sign which are less common (77103 and 777177) 
and have the same meaning. 

The me‘ayla is one of the peculiarities of the Masorah. It 
has no rules and occurs under no special conditions 15 or 16 
times in the Bible: five times with a silluq, 10 or 11 times with 
an etnah; and it is located at the position of the major ga‘yah 
in the word (e.g., ont? — Num. 15:21). Sometimes when the 
disjunctive applies to two words joined by maqgqaf, it is located 
in the original position of the accentuation sign of the first 
word (e.g., 512773 7ONAI - Ruth 1:10). It thus serves as a second- 
ary accent in a disjunctive word and one can assume that its 
melody was like that of the tippeha’, and hence the similarity 
of the signs. Indeed, where a meayla is used one never finds a 
tippeha, while a conjunctive accent of tippeha’ can precede the 
meayla. Yet the opinion that the me‘ayla is a disjunctive cannot 
be accepted. Most of the cases of meayla, but not all of them, 
can be explained as contamination of two versions, one with 
magqgaf and one with the disjunctive tippeha’. In the works of 
the Masorah this sign is considered a conjunctive. 


5.3.3.3.2.2. The (3) Poetical Books: (a) Sinnorit. The sign D 
(originally ») is called n°7i3% (little sinnor), and its form is 
like that of the pausal accentuation sign sinnor, from which it 
is differentiated by the position of its notation. It is a pretonic 
sign and occurs in an open syllable adjacent to the stress in 
a word with the conjunctive mahpak, e.g. nindina (Ps. 39:12), 
173 (Ps. 96:4), and rarely also in a word with the conjunctive 
merka e.g. ap syn Twa (Ps. 118:25). There is no doubt 
that it indicates a prelude melody for that of the conjunctive. 
Since it is joined only to the conjunctives, it is considered a 
“servant” for the “servants” (conjunctives), and it is thus also 
called 72y (“slave”). It occurs regularly in a word that has a 
mahpak - which is used as a conjunctive for these accents: 
revia’ gadol and ‘azla’ legarmeh - on the first word that pre- 
cedes them; dehi - on the second word preceding it; silluq, 
etnah, and revia‘ (mugras — the substitute for etnah), on the 
third word preceding them. It does not occur regularly in a 
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word with merka’, and there are variants among the printed 
editions and manuscripts of the Bible. It is likely to be found 
mainly in a word with merka@ which is used as a conjunctive 
before the accents sillug, etnah, and revia‘ mugras - on the 
first word preceding them. 

(b) Metiga. The sign 2, similar to the maggel, is known 
from a few manuscripts and from works of Masorah in which 
it is called hamza in Arabic and 97°n) in Hebrew, names which 
are also used for maqgel. The metiga is a pretonic sign. It is 
used ina syllable adjacent to the stress of a word with a merka’ 
which serves as the conjunctive for either the accent silluq or 
revia’ mugras, in the first word preceding it. Thus the metiga 
was used as a prelude melody for merka’. It disappeared from 
most manuscripts and from all printed editions of the Bible. 


5.4. THE NON-CONVENTIONAL TIBERIAN SYSTEM 


In many Bible manuscripts graphemes of the Tiberian sys- 
tem are used in different manner from that set by the Tibe- 
rian vocalizers. This was due to: (1) a tradition of pronounci- 
ation which differs from the Tiberian; (2) a different method 
of notation and different rules for the use of some of the Ti- 
berian graphemes. 

The most famous of these manuscripts is the Codex Re- 
uchlinianus of the Prophets, which was written in 1105/6 C.E. 
There is no uniformity in these manuscripts and this system, 
unlike the conventional Tiberian system, is not consolidated. 
Thus, like the Babylonian and Palestinian systems, it came 
down to us in stages of development and its various character- 
istics are not found in every manuscript. Inconsistency in de- 
tails of vocalization is found even in the same manuscript. 


5.4.1. The Typifying Characteristics 

This system is distinguished from the regular Tiberian system 
by elements whose origin is in a different tradition of pronun- 
ciation; and by Tiberian symbols which are used according to 
different principles. No manuscript contains all traits of both 
these characteristics, especially some of the second category, 
also occur at times in regular Tiberian texts. 


5.4.1.1. THE PRONUNCIATION TRADITION. The main traits 
of a different tradition of pronunciation are as follows: 

(1) The lack of distinction between qames and pattah and 
between sere and segol; but even this typifying characteristic 
is not common to all manuscripts of this type. 

(2) -"1, -?3, -% at the beginning of a word becomes 
1, 72, a, 

(3) -? at the beginning of a word becomes - ’. 

(4) The lack of furtive pattah before n-, ¥- (written as 
n-, Y-), unless i (?—) and in a number of manuscripts even a 
(i-) preceded them; also its absence before 7- (written as 7 
or #1 only). Whether this characteristic is rooted in a differ- 
ent tradition of pronunciation is doubtful. Perhaps it is only a 
graphic variant in the system, that is, the consonants -, N-, Y- 
in the final position are always pronounced with the preced- 
ing glide vowel, and there is no need to write it in. The pattah 
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only following matres lectionis °, | (before M, ¥), i.e., in a posi- 
tion where there are graphic conditions for its notation, rein- 
forces this possibility. 


5.4.1.2. VOCALIZATION. The principles of different notation 
in vocalization are: 

(5) The principle of the dages lene - that the dages is 
placed in a letter at the beginning of a syllable which is pre- 
ceded by one that ends in a consonant - is extended to the 
letters 1, B, 9, 0,1, D, 3, 7, W (hence it applies to all the letters 
except X, i, 1, Y, 1, 1,). The notation of the rafeh is correspond- 
ingly extended to these letters in an almost regular manner; 
it is added to a letter which is at the beginning of a syllable 
preceded by one that ends with a vowel. This characteristic 
is very frequent although its execution is not always perfect, 
and the symbols are also found outside the above conditions. 
In the opinion of Morag its function was to remove the doubt 
about the Sewa: a dages would indicate that the sewa preced- 
ing it (at the end of the preceding syllable) was quiescent, 
and rafeh would indicate that the sewa preceding it was mo- 
bile. From here the distinction was transferred to positions 
in which there is no Sewa at the boundary of the syllables and 
also to the beginning of a word. 

(6) A dages in X and 3 indicates their consonantal nature; 
rafeh above them (X, 7) indicates that they are matres lectionis. 

(7) 1- in the middle of a word indicates that the letter 
is a consonant; }, 3, 1} — indicates its consonantal nature at the 
end of a word. * indicates its consonantal nature at the begin- 
ning and in the middle of a word; , », > - a consonant at the 
end of the word. 

(8) The mappig is written at the bottom of the he - 3. 

(9) w= §; W (or Y ) =; and the dages is written above the 
letter: ¥ = § with dages, w = § with dages. 

(10) Instead of games in a closed, unstressed syllable 
(our games qatan) ?) is written and in some isolated manu- 
scripts 1. 

(11) Instead of a mobile sewa preceding a consonantal 
yod with any type of vowel, a hireq is written (7°72), equivalent 
to actual Tiberian pronunciation. 

(12) The consonants M, ¥ are written with Sewa even at the 
end of a word, and sometimes also the consonantal 71. 

(13) When hatefs occur with 4, 1, and sometimes X too, 
the sewa sign is written above the vowel sign and within the 
letters: 3, 7, ¥. 

(14) With the letter M7 and sometimes also with ¥ within a 
word, a hataf pattah occurs in place of quiescent sewa. It would 
seem that this is not a major change in pronunciation but in 
the notation only (which originated perhaps with the percep- 
tion ofa slight vocal glide adjacent to the m). The nature of the 
Sewa is established, as in the other cases, by the dages or rafeh 
in the adjacent letter: 129W before a dages, quiescent; 0°3923 — 
before a rafeh, mobile. This is not done consistently, however. 
The opposite tendency is seen in ancient manuscripts: a simple 
Sewa is used everywhere, even in such positions where in the 
regular Tiberian system we would find definite hatefs. 
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5.4.1.3. ACCENTUATION OF THE (21) PROSE BOOKS. The fol- 
lowing characteristics occur in the 21 books: 

(15) Two different accents are used as conjunctives before 
zagef: the regular munah (7) and the sign # (a type of inverse 
mahpak). The latter is used as the single conjunctive of zagef 
when the stress is at the beginning of the word, or as the first 
of two conjunctives before zagef in any situation of stress. In 
the other instances the regular munah is used. These condi- 
tions fit those of the conjunctive 93791) 1DWw (for its meaning 
see Dotan, ed., Dikduke ha-Teamim, p. 341, note 108), which 
are found in various works of Masorah (for example, Mahberet 
ha-Tijdn, ed. Derenbourg, p. 95). 

(16) No conjunctive occurs within a word with a zagef 
even in cases where it should occur according to the regular 
Tiberian system. 

(17) There is no gersayim (0), and geres (0) is used in- 
stead in every instance. 

(18) The sign of the conjunctive darga is similar to the 
Salelet below the word (12); cf. also the Aramaic name of darga, 
x>wow (= chain), and even the Hebrew nbw>w. 


5.4.1.4. ACCENTUATION OF THE (3) POETICAL BOOKS. 
(19) Instead of the disjunctive dehi (19), the sign of tevir (19) is 
used with the same function. 

(20) There are distinctions made between the types of 
revia‘: revia‘ gadol 35 (like a doubled geres, but the first mark 
is prepositive and the second is above the stressed syllable); 
revia (which is not preceded by etnah) ® or 0; and other signs 
and distinctions similar to these. 

(21) There are deviations from the regular Tiberian sys- 
tem with regard to the rules of the conjunctives, and they are 
different in the various manuscripts. 

(22) The use of sinnorit (in words with mahpak and 
merka) is more frequent and more consistent than in the reg- 
ular Tiberian system, and also the metiga (above 5.3.3.3.2.2. 
(in words with a merka’) is more common. 

More sign variations and markings of peculiarities as 
used in some manuscripts were brought by Yeivin (The Ac- 
centuation, 1992). 


5.4.1.5. OTHER SIGNS. (23) To distinguish between the le- 
garmeh signs (munah legarmeh, ‘azla’ legarmeh, mahpak le- 
garmeh) and the pasegq, there is 37 or 0D written in the margin 
among the masoretic notes almost regularly. 

(24) The omission of the maqqaf is more common than 
in the regular Tiberian manuscripts and apparently not nec- 
essarily because of oversight of the scribes. 

(25) There is a much more extensive use of ga‘ya than 
in the ancient Tiberian manuscripts, especially the different 
types of major ga‘ya. 

The above is thus a summarized list of the main differ- 
ences found in most of the manuscripts. There are additional 
characteristics found in one or another isolated manuscript, 
which have not been listed above. These characteristics seem 
to indicate a definite tendency, but this tendency reveals itself 
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in various stages of development and crystallization, namely, a 
pronunciation other than that known as Tiberian, and the use 
of the Tiberian graphemes in a way differing from the com- 
mon one found in conventional Tiberian manuscripts. How- 
ever, the manuscripts differ even among themselves in regard 
to the degree of development or perfection in each of these 
two divisions. Some of them show marked differences from 
the Tiberian tradition of pronunciation, especially with regard 
to the pronunciation of the vowels, and others - a minority 
of the manuscripts - are closer to it, at times almost identi- 
cal. Furthermore, in some manuscripts the non-conventional 
use of the Tiberian graphemes seems to be inconsistent, ran- 
dom, while others have a more complete and precise method 
approaching systematization which does not leave one letter 
without a symbol. 


5.4.2. An Analysis of the System 

In all fairness it must be said that the variant usage of graph- 
emes, the different graphic method, is in itself insufficient to 
separate this vocalization system from the Tiberian tradition. 
Yet, since this method is usually associated with the indica- 
tion of non-Tiberian pronunciation, especially its substitution 
of games for pattah and sere for segol, and vice versa (char- 
acteristic 1 above) - all the others are not necessarily non- 
Tiberian characteristics — it is clear that this entire system is 
non-Tiberian. Even if isolated manuscripts have been found 
in which the free substitution of these vowel signs does not 
occur, their very scarceness and even their relative lateness 
testify to the fact that they constitute something of a further 
improvement of the system in order to bring it closer to the 
regular Tiberian system. 


5.4.2.1. PALESTINIAN-SEPHARDI. The lack of distinction be- 
tween games and pattah and between sere and segol is com- 
mon to the Palestinian and to the Sephardi pronunciation 
traditions. The rest of the characteristics of pronunciation are 
not necessarily typifying for either of these two traditions. For 
example, characteristic 2 is also found in the Tiberian tradi- 
tion itself in the school of *Ben-Naphtali, and vestiges of it 
can even be discerned in manuscripts and various editions of 
the accepted Tiberian text, e.g., Ni?" (Ps. 45:10); nod) (Jer. 
25:36); nap? (Prov. 30:17). It is difficult to decide one way or 
another even according to the graphic method. Most of the 
characteristics are neutral; some no doubt reflect ancient Ti- 
berian characteristics (15, for example), while others are not 
necessarily specific to Palestine but are also found in the Bab- 
ylonian tradition and sometimes in the Tiberian tradition as 
well (19, for example). Only two characteristics seem to be 
common to this system and the Palestinian - the way of noting 
the diacritical dots in the letters 5, w, w (characteristics 8,9). 
However, Palestinian manuscripts which follow this method 
of notation reveal clear signs of Tiberianization with regard 
to the notation of vowels, and diacritical signs such as these 
are not found in purely Palestinian manuscripts. The noting 
of the mappig in the lower part of 71 is also found, for instance, 
in the Tiberian vocalization of the Kaufmann manuscript of 
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the Mishnah. Then even this loose connection between the 
two systems loses its significance. 


5.4.2.2. GEOGRAPHICAL AND CHRONOLOGICAL DISTRI- 
BUTION. On the other hand, one must consider the fact that 
the manuscripts vocalized in this manner are most widespread 
in European libraries; even those from the Genizah, at least 
some of them, originated - as N. Allony has emphasized - in 
Western European countries (especially Germany), and not 
necessarily in the East. The dated manuscripts among them 
range from the 11 century to the 14"*. The pronunciation of 
the vowels during that period among the Jews of Western Eu- 
rope, including the Ashkenazi Jews of Germany and France, 
was similar to that of the Spanish (Sephardi) Jews. The sys- 
tem under discussion is just a further verification of this fact, 
which was first pointed out by Yalon (Leshonenu, 3 (1931), 204). 
Thus the tendency of the system is in this direction, too, to- 
ward the Sephardi-Ashkenazi pronunciation tradition, no less 
and perhaps more than its attraction toward the Palestinian 
pronunciation tradition. 


5.4.3. The Relationship to the Conventional Tiberian 
System 

Various opinions have been expressed concerning the relation- 
ship of this system to the conventional Tiberian vocalization 
system. Different names for this system have also been offered 
according to these opinions. 


5.4.3.1. BEN-NAPHTALI. Kahle focused on one characteristic 
(2) which is common to these manuscripts and to the Ben- 
Naphtali versions of the Tiberian tradition. Although he did 
not find additional principal characteristics common to this 
system and to the Ben-Naphtali tradition, and despite the fact 
that most of these manuscripts do not accord with a large part 
of the Ben-Naphtali readings, he did not hesitate to name the 
whole system “the Ben-Naphtali System.” 


5.4.3.2. OTHER NAMES. It has become clear that this opinion 
is unfounded, and other suggestions have been offered in re- 
gard to the system. Some consider it a more primitive system 
than the conventional Tiberian and suggest that it be consid- 
ered as “proto-masoretic” or “pre-masoretic” (thus Sperber 
and Diez Macho); others take it to be a more sophisticated 
system than the Tiberian, trying to reach complex phonetic 
notation, and therefore they date it later, hence it would be 
necessarily “post-masoretic.” Because of its connection with 
the pronunciation tradition of the Palestinian vocalization, 
it has been suggested to call it the “fuller Palestinian” system 
(Morag) or the “Palestinian-Tiberian” system (Allony and later 
also Morag). These two names are based on the assumption 
that the system under discussion is nothing more than an ex- 
pansion of the Palestinian vocalization, that is, the transmis- 
sion of the Palestinian pronunciation in a fuller manner with 
the aid of Tiberian signs. Yet even the theory of the lateness 
of the system has not universally been accepted, and the idea 
has formed that these manuscripts are not of a uniform nature. 
Diez Macho has suggested that the manuscripts be divided 
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into three groups according to their chronological-typologi- 
cal parallels to the Tiberian system, and then they would show 
both pre- and post-masoretic vocalization of this type. 

Two other names which have been suggested are based 
on dissatisfaction with the chronological connotations of the 
names - which are no more typifying - and from the con- 
nection with the Palestinian system of vocalization, which 
is based on conjecture and interpretation of facts and not on 
actual facts. Since this is a system which differs from the tra- 
ditional one, the name “non-masoretic” has been suggested 
(Yeivin). Yet this too misses the mark, for even if the system 
does not agree with our Masorah, which was universally ac- 
cepted, it is still within the range of the concept Masorah, and 
even these manuscripts have their masoretic notes. A more re- 
cent suggestion was “Expanded Tiberian” (Yeivin) indicating 
the wider range of its graphemes but saying nothing about the 
nature of the system. According to the term “non-receptus” 
(Goshen-Gottstein) the system is one of two Tiberian systems 
which developed at the same time, both representing the same 
Tiberian reading tradition by different graphic systems. The 
difference between the two systems is that one was accepted 
(receptus) and the other was rejected. Following this opinion 
it is in that minority of manuscripts in which the free inter- 
change of the vowel signs (characteristic 1) does not occur, 
that we find the main principle of our system; while the vast 
majority of manuscripts in which this interchange does occur 
shows no more than a late subsystem with characteristics of 
Sephardic pronunciation. Not only does such a presentation 
disagree with the facts, but it is also not fitting to describe a 
system which was accepted by large Jewish communities for 
hundreds of years, until the 15" century or perhaps later, as 
non-receptus only because it is not accepted today. Moreover, 
this system of vocalization was so thoroughly accepted in 
Western Europe that it was considered the official system of 
the Jews there and, as Allony has illustrated, they called it by 
the name 9 717737 (“our vocalization”), as follows from the 
commentary to Avot in Mahzor Vitry (see above, 5.1.). They 
presented it in explicit contrast to even the conventional Tibe- 
rian system as “ours.” They vocalized not only the Bible with it, 
but also prayer books, texts of piyyutim, Mishnah etc. 


5.4.3.3. DEFINITION OF THE SYSTEM. Without going into the 
question of the relation of the system to the Palestinian or Se- 
phardi tradition or into the question of the time of its growth 
and its relation to the accepted Masorah, we remain with one 
clear fact: this is a system which uses the Tiberian graphemes 
to denote a non-Tiberian pronunciation; it is a “non-Tiberian” 
use — that is, not accepted by the Tiberians - of the Tiberian 
graphemes. Thus the most fitting name is the “Tiberian Non- 
Conventional” system. This was a system which intended to 
present a Palestinian-Sephardi pronunciation by means of Ti- 
berian graphemes. The terms “Palestinian” and “Sephardi” are 
nothing more than different names for a pronunciation tradi- 
tion of five vowels and from this aspect they are synonymous. 
They differ from each other only with regard to the origin of 
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the system. From the widespread distribution of most of the 
manuscripts one can consider this is an attempt of Sephardim 
and of Ashkenazim whose pronunciation was Sephardic to use 
Tiberian symbols for their own pronunciation, ie., “Sephardi 
vocalization,” which first developed in Europe. However, a 
similar pronunciation is known also in the East, mostly within 
the boundaries of Palestine; but its special system of nota- 
tion - the Palestinian vocalization — was not sufficiently devel- 
oped and when the Tiberian vocalization was instituted, those 
who practiced the five-vowel pronunciation adopted it for 
themselves, adapted it to their needs, improved it, and made 
it even more phonetic. Since this vocalization was fitting for 
every Sephardi pronunciation, it was transferred afterwards to 
Europe where it spread. If this was indeed the process, it was 
something of a repetition of the history of the Palestinian vo- 
calization, which was also an adapted system for a five-vowel 
pronunciation that was originally set for a six-vowel pronun- 
ciation tradition (see above, 5.1.1.2.). Those who followed the 
Palestinian tradition of pronunciation repeated, therefore, the 
conduct of their ancestors who adopted a different vocaliza- 
tion system and adapted it to their needs. It follows from this 
that Hebrew never had a graphic system which was originally 
intended for a five-vowel pronunciation tradition. 


5.5. THE CONTAMINATION (MIXING) OF THE SYSTEMS 


Although the non-conventional Tiberian notation is a mixture 
of Tiberian signs and non-Tiberian pronunciation, because of 
its other characteristics, its uniqueness, and the relative system- 
atization of the manuscripts one must define it as a “system” in 
its own right. But, indeed, the principle of mixing the systems 
was not strange to the masoretes and the Hebrew scribes. It 
turns out that the various systems were not limited to closed 
communities with no contact between them. The cultural con- 
nection between the dispersed Jewish communities was close 
and active throughout the generations, and there is no doubt 
that this also included mutual influences in the realm of lan- 
guage between communities which were geographically or spir- 
itually close. Of necessity the scribes everywhere were trained 
in the methods of writing Hebrew, as this language was the 
connecting link between the scattered Jewish communities. It is 
not only shapes of letters which are included in the methods of 
writing, but also the signs of the different vocalization systems. 
This knowledge of vocalization systems, the initial purpose of 
which was to gain a passive knowledge so as to understand 
written records from other places, ultimately led to the use of 
these signs to a greater or lesser degree, sometimes in order to 
complete the local method of writing and sometimes for other 
needs. See also above 3.2.4.2. Contamination of Masora. 


5.5.1. Transcriptions 

One of the most extreme instances of the mixture of systems 
is seen in extant manuscripts of the Bible in Arabic transcrip- 
tion (Arabic script being in itself quite rare among medieval 
Jews) with Tiberian vocalization and accentuation signs. These 
manuscripts were common among the Karaites in the tenth 
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and 11" centuries and for a short time after, apparently to pre- 
vent the holy manuscripts in Hebrew script from being used 
as reading primers. 


5.5.2. Process of Tiberianization 

The major mixing is that of the vowel and accentuation signs. 
Indeed, most of the mixed manuscripts have as their general 
trend the increased use and dominance of the Tiberian sys- 
tem, both in pronunciation and in graphic notation. With 
regard to pronunciation, we see that this is the process of Ti- 
berianization that was ever-increasing in all the vocalization 
systems (Palestinian as well as Babylonian) and affected the 
set of signs of the systems themselves. It left its traces also in 
both the phonology and the morphology of the language in 
each of the systems. In the appropriate sections above, refer- 
ences were made to the specific stages in both the Palestin- 
ian and the Babylonian vocalizations in which the influence 
of the Tiberian pronunciation increased. As time passed this 
admixture became part of the actual development of these 
vocalization systems. 


5.5.3. Types of Mixture 
There are several types of mixture in graphic notation: 

(1) Ana priori mixture made by the first scribe. One must 
examine the degree of mixture and its purpose: 

(a) A systematic mixture for the purpose of complete- 
ness, adding a series of graphemes which do not exist in the 
original system of the scribe. An example is the Leningrad 
manuscript of the Prophets from 916, which is voweled and 
accented with the complex Babylonian system with a mixture 
of Tiberian signs for all the conjunctive accents, the dages, the 
rafeh, the maqgaf, and other Tiberian signs. Examples are also 
found, although to a lesser degree, in the Palestinian system 
which was mixed with Tiberian symbols, especially the signs 
of the conjunctive accents. 

(b) A random mixture of signs from two systems, for 
no apparent reason, which sometimes seems to be merely 
the result of the expertness of the scribe in the two systems. 
There are examples of Palestinian/Tiberian and Babylonian/ 
Tiberian mixtures. 

(c) A mixture of isolated signs from a different vocaliza- 
tion system for the purpose of ornamentation, mostly in mas- 
oretic notes, but also in other instances. Examples of that are 
usually found in Tiberian texts in which isolated Babylonian 
signs (for example the Aleppo codex), or isolated Palestinian 
signs, as well as others had been added. 

(2) A mixture for the purpose of changing the original 
writing by a later scribe (second, or third, etc.). Here, too, one 
must examine the goal: 

(a) The correction of pronunciation by a later scribe ina 
manuscript which was vocalized originally according to a dif- 
ferent pronunciation tradition. Manuscripts with Babylonian 
vocalization in which a later scribe changed the system to a 
Tiberianized Babylonian are an example of this type. There 
are also a large number of Yemenite manuscripts of this kind. 
Non-conventional Tiberian manuscripts which were corrected 
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to the conventional Tiberian are another example. For all of 
these we do not refer to additions only, but to erasures and 
major changes as well. 

(b) Another purpose was the transition from one tradi- 
tion of pronunciation to another, in most cases because of the 
passing of the manuscripts from hand to hand and the request 
of the new owners to add the vocalization according to their 
system. Generally, the former one was not erased; a new one 
was merely added alongside the old. The transition from Pal- 
estinian to Tiberian, Babylonian to Tiberian, and rarely from 
Babylonian to Palestinian, are examples of that. We also know 
of the systematic transcription from one vocalization system 
to another in the course of the copying of manuscripts which 
wandered from one place to another. Apparently there were 
special experts for this work, according to the testimony of 
that colophon (see above, 5.2.0.1.): “This targum was copied 
from a book which was brought from Babylonia and which 
was vocalized above [the line] with the vocalization of the 
land of Assyria and R. Nathan changed it ... and corrected 
it and copied it in the Tiberian vocalization.” Thus in copy- 
ing the manuscript, they also “changed” its vocalization. A 
manuscript from faraway places required an adaptation of 
the vocalization; but when the entire manuscript was not re- 
copied, this adaptation already meant a contamination of the 
vocalization systems. 

Changes like these were sometimes the work of several 
scribes who altered and corrected one after the other until one 
finds several hands having dealt with the vocalization of a sin- 
gle manuscript. The possibility of consistency would become 
less and less as more hands handled a manuscript. One who 
wishes to trace the methods of vocalization of mixed manu- 
scripts such as these will find that he must learn to know the 
different scripts, the different colors of ink, and other such 
factors, in order to be able to distinguish between the various 
notations of each one of the vocalizers. The vocalization of 
these manuscripts cannot be considered uniform; the notation 
of each vocalizer must be investigated by itself. 


5.6. THE SAMARITAN SYSTEM 


The reading tradition of the Samaritans constitutes a branch 
of its own among the reading traditions of the Jews, both for 
Hebrew and Aramaic, and it developed as an independent off- 
shoot, sometimes in contact with the local Hebrew tradition or 
traditions. The Samaritans cherished the exact transmission of 
the language from generation to generation no less, and per- 
haps even more, than the Jews, as it was a characteristic policy 
in their attempt at preserving and nurturing everything which 
had some Samaritan uniqueness in which they differed from 
the Jews. They also developed an entirely separate and distinct 
vocalization and accentuation system for themselves. It is pos- 
sible that the impetus for this came from contact with the Jews 
and from an attempt to imitate them, but the development of 
the system and its details are different from the Jewish systems. 
In this matter, the vocalization system is distinct from the ac- 
centuation system; the former is built according to the pattern 
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of the Jewish systems and some of the signs are identical or 
similar to the Palestinian vocalization which originated in the 
same area as the Samaritan; the accentuation system, however, 
is of a type completely different from the Jewish systems and 
closer to the Syriac system (see below). 


5.6.1. The Vowel Signs 

5.6.1.1. THE PROBLEMS. The Samaritan vocalization system, 
like the primitive strata of the Jewish vocalization systems, 
does not mark all the vowels consistently, but mainly those 
which are likely to prevent error and especially those in syl- 
lables in which there are no matres lectionis. The number of 
manuscripts containing vocalization is extremely small and 
their use of signs is not uniform. In any event, it is difficult to 
establish the exact meaning of the signs, and it is known that 
their functions changed as time passed. In fact almost every 
sign refers to more than one vowel quality. Some of the Sa- 
maritan grammarians and masoretes already did not know 
the exact meaning of the signs and did not use them in their 
works except by rote and as a tradition of their teachers, and 
thus their testimonies are not uniform and do not agree with 
the traditional Samaritan pronunciation or with the struc- 
ture of the language. For hundreds of years now these vowel 
signs have had no practical use. Only through a comprehen- 
sive historical-comparative investigation is it possible to trace 
the original use of the signs and their later applications and 
to follow the various layers which are discernible in the set of 
signs. Such an examination was made by Z. Ben-Hayyim and 
the following description is based upon his conclusions. 

As in the other vocalization systems of Hebrew there is 
no indication of quantity in this system either and the sup- 
positions of scholars who thought that they had found signs 
for length were based on false premises. Even the similarity 
of some signs to the Palestinian is only apparent. In fact, the 
two systems have only two signs in common; the two of one 
pair have different uses, while the other two are only some- 
what similar. Since the two which are alike are basic grapheme 
signs (-, '), which are likely to be adopted independently in 
any vocalization system, there is no need to assume borrow- 
ing or dependence of the Samaritan system upon the Palestin- 
ian, even though both of them were native to approximately 
the same region. 


5.6.1.2. THE VOWEL AND DIACRITICAL SIGNS. There are 
ten signs in the Samaritan system: nine signs for vowels and 
one diacritical sign for the dages. However, since some of the 
vowel signs are sometimes used with the function of a dia- 
critical sign or embody within them a combination of a vowel 
sign and a diacritical sign, it is more convenient to deal with 
them together. Six of the ten signs belong to the ancient layer, 
that is, they are assumed to have been used at the beginning 
of Samaritan vocalization (there are no biblical manuscripts 
of this layer), and the others are substitutes and later devel- 
opments. All ten are never used in one and the same manu- 
script. There are no dots at all in the Samaritan vocalization 
as known today, and the six basic signs all consist of lines and 
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angles, which are placed above the letter and a little to the left. 
According to the Samaritan grammarians the signs are parts 
of Samaritan letters. 

‘pb — i (sometimes a kind of e which is derived from a 
final post-tonal 7). The grammarians called it by the Ara- 
bic names of this vowel, kasr or hafd, and according to a Sa- 
maritan grammarian the sign is part of the letter adjacent to 
yod — i.e., tet (S). 

1 — e. One of the three types of the fath, called by the 
grammarians fath al-nid@ (the fath of exclamation), and they 
considered it part of the letter ‘lef (-v). 

9 - a (according to Ben-Hayyim’s notation). One of the 
three types of fath, called by the grammarians fath al-ima@ 
(the fath of indication), and they considered it part of the let- 
ter he (3). 

‘9-0, u. This sign was called by the grammarians damm, 
the Arabic name of the vowel, and they considered it part of 
the letter waw (7). There was no need for two different signs 
since the two vowels are allophones in complementary dis- 
tribution: u - only in an open tonal or pretonal syllable (and 
then it is long), o - only in an open, post-tonal syllable or in 
a closed syllable (and then it is always short). 

1) — a. This is also one of the three types of fath and was 
called by grammarians fath al-iha (the fath of brotherhood) 
and sometimes just by the name fath; they believed it to be 
part of the letter het (@) or ayin (©). 

9- A diacritical sign only, it indicates gemination (dages 
forte). The grammarians called it by the name of the corre- 
sponding Arabic sign, shadd, and they considered the sign to 
be part of the the letter qof (P) of the Hebrew word hazaq, 
which indicated the tasdid according to them. 

These basic signs were used in a rather ancient period, 
according to Ben-Hayyim even prior to the Arabic-speaking 
period of the Samaritans. Obviously their Arabic names are 
later. As Arabic influence increased after the conquest, other 
signs penetrated the system; they can be seen as direct bor- 
rowings from the Arabic system of graphemes. These signs 
are not listed in the works of the grammarians: 

‘a - a stylized form of 7, perhaps under the influence of 
the Arabic fatha. ‘n - a substitute for %, and it is actually the 
Arabic sign of damma. In an even later period the precise use 
of part of these signs declined and was forgotten, especially 
the 7) which indicates sometimes even i. Sometimes the sign 
came to mark the fuller pronunciation of a consonant in the 
environment of the vowel, e.g., to indicate the plosive pronun- 
ciation of waw (iw isab), or to indicate the gemination of the 
consonant. In the course of time, apparently not before the 
13 century, the necessity arose to mark a pronounced ayin 
(as the outcome of either an original ayin or an original het) 
occurring almost always at the beginning of a word (as a re- 
sult of two adjoining weakened gutturals: FX, YX, 1, 97). This 
sound has two signs. 7*—‘a, a prepositive sign. It is apparently 
a combination of the Arabic letter ¢ with the basic vowel sign 
for a - 2. The combination } is also found in a manuscript 
and it is apparently the source of the cursive combinations te. 
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1 - ‘a, a prepositive sign. It is but the Arabic letter ¢. There 
were scribes who abstained from using an additional sign for 
the vowel, since the vowel of the consonant “ is always a in 
any event. This use of the Arabic letter ‘ayin as a diacritical 
sign is borrowed from the Arabic custom to use that letter as 
a diacritical sign. In Arabic, however, unlike Samaritan us- 
age, it denotes a consonantal “lef (that is, an alef which is to 
be pronounced almost like an ‘ayin), this mark being in fact 
the sign of the hamza (+) which is a shortened Arabic ‘ayin. 
Moreover, Arabic manuscripts have been found in which a 
full ‘ayin is used to indicate hamza (\) just like the aforemen- 
tioned Samaritan sign. 


5.6.2. The Accentuation Signs 

For Samaritan as well it can be clearly established - perhaps 
more clearly than for the other systems - that the accentua- 
tion signs are older than the vocalization signs: whereas all 
the names of the vowels are Arabic, all the names of the ac- 
cents are Aramaic. Nonetheless, this does not constitute evi- 
dence of the origin of the vowel signs in the period of Arabic 
speech of the Samaritans, but simply that at the time when the 
accentuation signs already had names - and this was still in 
the period of Aramaic speech of the Samaritans - the vowel 
signs did not have names as yet. It follows from this that the 
set of vowel signs was not yet fixed at the time that the set 
of accentuation signs was already established and firmly set. 
The accents are called by the Samaritans AN1 7170 (sédari 
magrata, “arrangements of the Scripture”); they are ten in 
number and are listed in the works of Samaritan grammar- 
ians (see the edition of Ben-Hayyim). They are located always 
at the end of a group of words to which they apply. These are 
the signs and their names: 

“1m - 723 (“leading”); #9 — POD (“cutting”); 9 — IM3N (“rest”); 
/1) — 13978 (“an order; as Ben Hayyim has proved); <7 — Tow 
(“a question”); --9 — H7°yt (“a call”); «7 — IN7aNN (“a wonder”); 
<a — Iya (“a request”); =9 — 497 (“a rebuke”); wa — 11N (“in- 
structing”). 

It is clear from the nature of the translations of the terms 
that the main function of the accents is that of pausal signs 
which indicate the types of speech in the syntactical units 
preceding them, and thus also indicate the manner of read- 
ing and the melody, but not in the detailed way of the other 
systems which indicate an accent for almost each word. Need- 
less to say, they do not show the position of the stress in the 
word. In this function of an exegetical-syntactical guide to 
the text they are similar to the Syriac accents. The names 
of some Samaritan accents are etymologically related to the 
names of Syriac accents, e.g., (according to the order above): 
NTI, NOD, NMI, NII, xIoNWD and others which are 
close to them in meaning, such as: NT)?D (= 13998), N17? 
(= APT), NIT, NIVITNN (= 1aNN) and perhaps also NP?37) 
(=1y9). 

The division of speech into different types is rooted in the 
writings of the medieval grammarians (already dating from 
Saadiah Gaon among the Jews) and goes back to Greek phi- 
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losophy (Aristotle). It is not, therefore, necessary to consider 
the Samaritan accentuation system as a borrowing from Syr- 
iac, although it might be that it is an imitation. 

Already in ancient times the precise functions of the 
signs were forgotten and there is no regularity in their usage in 
the Samaritan manuscripts. One grammarian from the end of 
the tenth century (Ibn Dartha) still knew their exegetical-syn- 
tactical functions, but had nothing to say of the melody which 
accompanies them. No need to say that the reading handed 
down from generation to generation until today is not con- 
nected at all to any written system of accentuation signs, all 
the more so as there is no extant uniform system. 

In the Samaritan orthography a dot is used regularly to 
separate words. This dot is neither an accentuation sign nor 
a regular punctuation (or conjunction) sign, but a continu- 
ation of the ancient orthographic custom of the Canaanite 
and Hebrew inscriptions in which the dot is used to sepa- 
rate words. 


6. MASORETES AND GRAMMARIANS 


The entire vast creation of the Masorah and the various sys- 
tems of vocalization and accentuation are anonymous. The 
names of a few masoretes and even the works of some of them 
are indeed known, but there is no possibility of attributing 
the entire endeavor or even a part of it to any specific sage, in 
spite of all the attempts to do so. It is even an error to attribute 
the Tiberian vocalization, for example, to the family of mas- 
oretes of Asher the Elder, an opinion sometimes expressed. 
To the same degree it is an error to speak of the “Ben-Asher 
text” of the Bible when one is referring to the entire Tiberian 
version of the Bible. 

A survey of the activity of anonymous works and of cer- 
tain masoretes whose names are known can thus be done par- 
allel to the survey of the development of the Masorah, but not 
combined with it. Knowing their approximate times a list of 
masoretes in assumed chronological order can be arranged, 
but the position of each in the general process of development 
or his contribution to the general creation of the Masorah 
cannot be established. 


6.1. THE FIRST MASORETES 


6.1.1. Dosa ben Eleazar 

The Masorah concerning the total number of verses in the 
Bible is attributed in a well-known masoretic note quoted in 
several sources —- among them in a manuscript of Okhlah we- 
Okhlah - to Dosa ben Eleazar (apparently end of the fourth 
century-beginning of the fifth). He received it from his teach- 
ers from whom it goes back to Rav Hamnuna, the Babylonian 
amora (end of the third century) whom it reached from Pal- 
estinian sources more than one hundred years earlier. This is 
thus the first testimony, apart from various hints in talmudic 
literature, about masoretic activity, that mentions the names 
of sages and points to Palestine as the source and the example 
for the Babylonian sages. 
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6.1.2. Moses Moheh 

Primacy is apparently granted by Solomon b. Yeruhim 
(Jeroham) (a Karaite early in the tenth century) in his Muqad- 
dimah to the decalogue (Pinsker, Likkute Kadmoniot, p. 62) to 
the sages Rav 717) (error in the manuscript: XN) and to his 
son Moses (77) 1321) as 281207 71/737 73/21. Pinsker, however, 
has already pointed out that 717? does not mean inventors 
(Einleitung in des Babylonisch-Hebrdische Punktationssys- 
tem, p. 10). On the other hand, Rav Moses Moheh (not Moses 
ben Moheh) is known from a list of masoretes in the “Treatise 
on the Sewa’, and he is later than the eighth century; therefore 
the testimony of Solomon is open to doubt. There is in any 
case no evidence about the inventors of vocalization. 


6.1.3. Other Masoretes 

Various masoretes are mentioned by name in works of Ma- 
sorah and in masoretic notes. The details of their activities 
are not known and it is usually only the details of a reading 
which are cited with their names. One of the earliest of them 
is Phinehas Rosh ha-Yeshivah (no later than the first half of 
the ninth century and perhaps even earlier than that). It is 
known that he followed a system of marking the mobility of 
certain Sewas by means of a hataf pattah. The most famous 
of the masoretes are the descendants of Asher the Elder (the 
Great), a family of five generations, the last two of whom were 
Moses and his son, Aaron Ben-Asher. 

A schematic division of the early masoretes into three 
major generations was suggested by Yeivin (Textus, 1x, 7-49). 
The first generation (about the second half of the eighth cen- 
tury or even earlier) was still occupied mainly in matters 
pertaining to plene and defective spelling and qere/ketiv. In 
this context the schools of °X2797) and °xn177, and scholars 
like Moses Moheh and others are mentioned. The scholars of 
the second generation (not later than the middle of the ninth 
century) differed mainly in matters of maqgefs and conjunc- 
tive accents, and sometimes also in matters of vocalization. 
Among these scholars are 171) Aw?) (Moses Moheh - again!), 
Phinehas Rosh ha- Yeshiva and others. In the third generation 
(about the first half of the tenth century) mainly matters of 
ga‘ya were the issue, rarely letters, vowels, and accents. Here 
the main actors are Aaron Ben-Asher and Moses Ben-Naph- 
tali and their schools. This division can serve as a tentative 
outline for a general view. 


6.2. AARON BEN-ASHER AND HIS PERIOD 


6.2.1. Diqduge ha-Te‘amim 

Precise details about a work of Masorah by the father Moses 
*Ben-Asher are not known, but his son, Aaron, was the first 
masorete who in addition to manuscripts of the Bible and 
readings which are attributed to him also left a well-defined 
work of Masorah and grammar, DAYUT PITP7T 1D. Aaron 
Ben-Asher collected in this book different rules regarding 
vocalization and accentuation from among the rules of the 
Masorah which were continuously being copied in the mar- 
gins of the manuscripts of the Bible and in independent works 
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which were part of the Masorah literature. The collection of 
Aaron Ben-Asher is the first known by the name of the au- 
thor. It is also the first such work compiled with a grammati- 
cal aim, and not just as a collection of masoretic peculiarities, 
whose compiler adapted it and added his own rules in order 
to make it correspond to his readings. The original version of 
the work was published in the Dotan edition (1967); the pre- 
vious edition, of Baer and Strack (Leipzig 1879), included a 
wide collection from masoretic literature but did not pretend 
to reflect the scope of the authentic, original work. The central 
subject of the work is the problem of the Sewa, its mobility in 
the context of certain accents and the methods of marking the 
Sewa. However, other rules of vocalization and accentuation, 
which are not germane to the Sewa, also occur. 


6.2.2. His Other Works 

Other works of his have not reached us, but it is known that 
he wrote a Masorah, and it is apparently the one which was 
added to one of the manuscripts of the Bible that he vocalized 
and to which he added the masoretic notes. He also arranged 
a list of words, "17°? 712 '2 (“two [words] of two meanings”), 
homophonic pairs from the Bible recently discussed by Dotan 
(The Awakening of Word Lore, 87ff.). There are also allusions 
to his having written an additional work concerning gram- 
matical matters. 


6.2.3. Biblical Manuscripts 
The manuscripts of the Bible whose vocalization is attributed 
to Aaron Ben-Asher are as follows: 

(1) the Leningrad manuscript Biga, which was written 
in 1009 and whose vocalization was adjusted to the system of 
Aaron Ben-Asher, as attested by the colophon at its end; 

(2) the Aleppo Codex, of which less than two-thirds of 
Scripture remain, also has genuine vocalization which corre- 
sponds to the system of Ben-Asher, but it, too, was apparently 
not vocalized by him, although a later colophon which was 
added to the manuscript attributes the vocalization to him. 

The British Library Pentateuch manuscript Or. 4445, 
which had also been attributed to Aaron Ben-Asher (Kahle 
and others), was established as a pre-Ben-Asher manuscript 
(Dotan, Reflections). Likewise the Cairo Codex of the Proph- 
ets, written in 895 c.E. by Moses Ben-Asher (father of Aaron), 
published in Madrid with its Masora, is no longer regarded as 
part of the Ben-Asher school, but on the contrary represents 
a text closely related to Ben-Naphtali. 


6.2.4. Kitab al-Hulaf 

Some of the biblical readings of Aaron Ben-Asher are known 
from the work of Mishael b. Uzziel, Kitab al-Hulaf alladi bayn 
al-Muallimayn ben Asher wa-ben Naftali (“The Book of Dif- 
ferences between the two Masters, Ben-Asher and Ben-Naph- 
tali”). This is a collection of the points of controversy and 
agreement between the two masters of the Masorah, which 
was collected - after their death - from manuscripts which 
they had vocalized. Some of the differences are stated in the 
form of rules and variants of principle, while the majority are 
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lists of details. The date of the author has not been established 
precisely (not before the first half of the 11" century nor after 
the 12" century). This work is an important source for the 
readings of Ben-Asher and the only one for the readings and 
the method of his famous disputant, Moses b. David Ben- 
Naphtali, from whose works nothing is extant, except for a few 
fragments of the Bible which perhaps reflect his method of vo- 
calization. The lists of variants were copied and recopied many 
times in the Middle Ages and consequently a large number of 
errors were introduced. Even the first name of Ben-Naphtali 
became confused in the transmissions of the copies. 


6.2.5. Ben-Naphtali 

As a consequence of the decision in favor of the readings of 
Ben-Asher, as opposed to the readings of Ben-Naphtali, which 
originated in ancient times and was further strengthened by 
the support of Maimonides for the Ben-Asher version (albeit 
only with regard to the division of parashiyyot setumot and 
parashiyyot petuhot and for the manner of the writing of the 
songs in the Pentateuch), the readings of Ben-Naphtali were 
more and more rejected from most of the accepted versions 
of the Bible. As time passed even the details of his readings 
were forgotten, so much so that all exceptional readings which 
deviate from the accepted version were ascribed to him. For 
example, Elijah Levita identifies Ben-Naphtali (he calls him 
Jacob Ben-Naphtali) with the Eastern version (“Madinhae” 
(Masoret ha-Masoret, the third introd., ed. C.D. Ginsburg, 
(1867), 114) and Pinsker still subscribed to that idea. More- 
over, recently Kahle identified the non-conventional Tibe- 
rian system with Ben-Naphtali (see above, 5.4.3.1.). Actually, 
Moses Ben-Naphtali too is one of those who shaped the Ti- 
berian version of the Bible and only within this framework 
are there differences between him and others over the mi- 
nutest details, mainly over ga‘yot and less over conjunctive 
accents and so on. 


6.3. THE ANONYMOUS CODIFICATION 
OF THE MASORAH 


Ben-Asher’s work of compilation draws on a vast literature 
which remains shrouded in anonymity. This literature is pre- 
sented to us in bits and pieces on the pages of the Bible and 
in fragments of rules, just as it was handed down from gen- 
eration to generation. Yet, even in very early times there were 
those, also anonymous, who collected it into larger works. 
One product of this type is the book Okhlah we-Okhlah (see 
above, 3.4.). 


6.3.1. Hidayat al-Qari 

6.3.1.1. THE TREATISE AND ITS TRANSFORMATIONS. 
6.3.1.1.1. Hidayat al-Qari. Another work of the above nature, 
originally written in Arabic, is Hidayat al-Qari (“The Direc- 
tion of the Reader”), is a manual of instruction of the correct 
reading of the Bible and yet another step toward the formu- 
lation of grammar since it contains a system of rules based 
on masoretic notes and tries to introduce order and method 
into them. It has three main parts: the letters, the vowels, and 
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the accents for the 21 prose books and for the three poetical 
books, all parts being sets of rules for instructing the proper 
reading of the Bible - reading in the expanded sense: both 
pronunciation and melody; hence its name. The work used to 
be regarded as one of the main examples of the anonymous 
type of masoretic literature, until Eldar (Art of Correct Read- 
ing, p. 40-43) drew attention to a Geniza fragment where the 
work was ascribed to the eleventh-century Karaite grammar- 
ian, Aba al-Faraj Hardin. This connection has not yet been cor- 
roborated by substantial evidence of grammatical affinity by 
Abi al-Faraj’s other works. 

Most of the work, which is not extant in its entirety, is still 
in manuscript, but was extensively discussed by Eldar (ibid.). 
The manuscripts, however, are not uniform and it seems that 
the work passed through many transformations: abridgments, 
adaptations, and translations. An abridgment (al-Muhtasar; 
partly published by Eldar, Leshonenu, 50 (1986), 214-31) or 
even abridgments were made from the original Arabic source. 
The shorter version was translated into Hebrew more than 
once, and by more than one translator. The abridgments and 
translations do not always contain the same parts of the work; 
even the original order of the parts changes and differs in the 
various versions. Moreover, parts of the work were adapted, es- 
pecially from the Hebrew version, and were incorporated into 
other works as citations or as an integral part of new works. 
An attempt to reconstruct the history of the text of the work 
has been made by Eldar (Art of Correct Reading, 15-19) who 
tried to establish the precise relationship of all the transfor- 
mations to one another and to the original. 


6.3.1.1.2. Horayat ha-Qore - European Branch. As matters 
seem, the abridgement (al-Muhtasar) wandered to various 
countries, Germany, Italy, Turkey, Yemen, and was translated 
into Hebrew several times independently, and adapted respec- 
tively in different ways. One abridgement brought to Mainz 
and translated into Hebrew also kept the Hebrew equivalent 
of the original title Horayat ha-Qore (“The Guidance of the 
Reader”). The abridgement that reached Italy came down to 
us in two Hebrew copies, the earlier one as Token Ezra, and 
the later one bearing the name Ta‘ame ha-Miqra (“The Ac- 
cents of the Bible”). The latter attributed, undoubtedly by 
mistake, to R. Judah *Ibn Bal‘am (end of the 11" century). It 
is only this version that was published; in two parts (Poetical 
Accents and Prose Accents) in the middle of the 16 century 
by J. Mercerus (Mercier). 


6.3.1.1.3. Adat Devorim. One transformation of the Muhtasar 
is found in the Hebrew compilation ‘Adat Devorim (“A Swarm 
of Bees”) which was written by Joseph ha-Qostandini (“from 
Constantinople”) not earlier than the second half of the 11" 
century. In it he incorporated large parts of the original work 
in Hebrew translation. It was published by R. Peretz (1984). 


6.3.1.1.4. Mahberet ha-Tijan - Hebrew and Arabic Versions. The 
original Arabic work wandered also to Yemen where two 
abridgements were made, one in Arabic and one in Hebrew. 
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While the first is a uniform text, the second is an eclectic work 
much enlarged by additions from other sources. 

These most important adaptations, which went beyond 
the original to a certain degree and are copied together with 
Yemenite Pentateuchs (taj), are usually named Mahberet ha- 
Tijan (in Hebrew and in Arabic), which were both published: 
the first Hebrew version by Derenbourg with the mistaken 
title of Manuel du lecteur (1870), which is a translation of the 
name of the original work, but which certainly was not the 
title of the adaption; and the second, an abridged version in 
Arabic, by Neubauer, under the title Petite grammaire hébra- 
ique provenant de Yemen (1891). 


6.3.1.1.5. Other Works. There are quotations from the offspring 
of the work also in Hibbur ha-Qonim by R. Samson ha-Naq- 
dan (first half of the 13 century); Darkhe ha-Niqqud we-ha- 
Neginot (attributed to R. Moses ha-Naqdan) as well as in other 
works also dependent remotely on Hidayat al-Qari. 


6.3.1.2. ITS SOURCES AND TRADITION. 6.3.1.2.1. Distribution, 
Chronology, and Pronunciation Tradition. The various adapta- 
tions and translations of the work were found throughout the 
dispersed Jewish communities; among them are translations 
which were made in Germany, such as one of the versions of 
Horayat ha-Qore; some of the adaptations were made in Byz- 
antium, as ‘Adat Devorim by Joseph ha-Qostandini, and some 
apparently in distant Yemen e.g., Mahberet ha-Tijan (concern- 
ing the assumed Yemenite origin of the Hebrew treatise, see 
Dotan, ed., Dikduke ha-Te‘amim, p. 334, note 9). Undoubtely 
these are not the only countries to which the work was brought. 
Adaptations of a work like this, by their very nature, leave an 
impression of their locale upon it, and sometimes the adapta- 
tion itself was made only in order to adjust the work to the lo- 
cal pronunciation and reading customs, etc. As it became clear 
after Eldar’s studies, the original Hidayat al-Qari stems from 
Palestine and follows the Tiberian pronunciation and vocaliza- 
tion. There is no real basis to determine the exact date, but from 
one of the Arabic fragments it appears to have been written in 
Palestine, in the atmosphere of the conflict between the various 
traditions of pronunciation for dominance over the language. 
The author came to prove the superiority of his Tiberian tradi- 
tion and its ancient roots. This fact is probably enough to make 
it necessary not to date him any later than the tenth century. 
From the stand he adopts in his readings and rules between 
the schools of Ben-Asher and Ben-Naphtali, it seems that he is 
indifferent to both of them, a fact which strengthens the dating 
suggested. Sometimes he goes his own way, although at times 
he reveals a closer affinity to the rules and detailed readings of 
Ben-Naphtali than to those of Ben-Asher. 


6.3.1.2.2. Influence of Local Elements. These statements do 
not apply to the offsprings and adaptations of the original 
work, certainly not with respect to date and, apparently, not 
even with regard to pronunciation tradition. There remains 
room for investigation whether or not other elements pen- 
etrated it - the Sephardi, for example (as per Yalon’s view). 
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One should not look for a common denominator between 
the original and its adaptations, nor even between the adapta- 
tions themselves. While every adapter, translator, and person 
who made an abridgment stressed that which was preferable 
to him and included it in his version - whether particularly 
the letters and the vowels or the accentuation, etc. — he some- 
times omitted that which contradicted his own custom and 
even added, when necessary, material from the Masorah and 
from other sources. The result was that the original work, 
Hidayat al-Qari, branched out and became a large number of 
works whose common denominator was the systematization 
and codification of the minutiae of Masorah and their crys- 
tallization into clear rules for the reader — an important step 
toward systematic grammar. 


6.3.2. Works on the Sewa 

Another work of the above type, although apparently un- 
connected genetically with these works, is the Arabic treatise 
which deals with the rules of the sewa, which was published 
by Kurt Levy (1936), and is known in modern research as 
the “Treatise on the sewa.” In this case not only is the author 
anonymous, but the work has no title. The assumption is that 
it was written approximately in the middle of the tenth cen- 
tury. This work also contains directions to the reader, and 
more than any of the adaptations of Hidayat al-Qari it liter- 
ally integrates quotations from the rules of the Masorah, and 
even their rhymes - some of those which were used by the 
author of Dikduke ha-Teamim. Unlike the other works this is 
a deep, comprehensive treatise on a subject which though nar- 
row is central to the field of Tiberian pronunciation. It con- 
tains most of the information which we have on the sewa. A 
fragment in Arabic entitled 0°17°07 170, dealing with rules of 
vowel alternation (published by Allony, HuCA. 35 (1964)) was 
suggested by Eldar (Te’uda, 6 (1988)) to have been part of one 
and the same anonymous grammatical treatise in which the 
Sewa and the Hebrew vowels were discussed, perhaps together 
with other grammatical issues. Anonymous works of this type 
are rather numerous and most of them are still in manuscript 
and scattered in libraries. Only a few have been published, 
such as the anonymous treatise in Arabic on the sewa which 
Allony published (Leshonenu 12 (1943/44). This anonymous 
literature is thus still far from being exhausted. 


6.4. THE PERPETUATORS OF THE 
WAY OF THE MASORAH 


Although most of the above works have a grammatical ap- 
proach they are only on the threshhold of grammar and can 
still be classified as Masorah literature. They do however 
constitute a start and the beginnings of grammatical works. 
Many grammarians in the Middle Ages had to depend, if al- 
beit reluctantly, upon these works and they drew upon them. 
In almost every one of their writings one finds a connection 
to the Masorah and its literature. At the same time however 
there were sages who continued their work on the Masorah 
for its own sake, whether for the clarification of versions or 
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Pre-Islamic Jewish settlement in the Arabian peninsula. 


These differences also made their mark on the history of 
the Jewish communities, and the regional division between 
north and south is a valid factor in a survey of Jewish history 
in the peninsula. The north (which for simplicity’s sake will 
be called Hijaz) must therefore be discussed separately from 
the south. 


The Jews in Hijaz 

Arabic historical literature and commentaries (which were 
written much later) contain many legends about the settle- 
ment of the Israelites and the Jews in Hijaz. One story dates 
this settlement as early as Moses’ war against the Amalekites 
(Ex. 17:8-16), while another relates that King David fought 
against the idol worshipers in Yathrib (Medina). It is related 
that after the destruction of the First Temple, 80,000 priests 
who were saved made their way to Arabia and joined those 
who had settled there previously. Some inscriptions of Na- 
bonidus, king of Babylon (555-539 B.c.E.) — several of which 
were discovered in 1956 — in which he described the establish- 
ment of his capital in Tayma (552-542) from where he con- 
ducted his campaigns as far as Yathrib, combined with Na- 
bonidus’ Prayer (discovered among the Qumran (Dead Sea) 
Scrolls) and in which he mentions a Jewish priest and vision- 
ary from the Babylonian Diaspora who accompanied him, 
suggest that some of the Babylonian Jewish exiles settled with 
him in Tayma and in Hijaz. Charles C. *Torrey (The Jewish 
Foundation of Islam (1933), 10, 17-18) thinks that even before 
that time Jewish traders began to settle in the oases of Hijaz. 
However, definite confirmation of Jewish settlement here ap- 
pears only with the advent of people who had distinctly Jewish 
names or were designated as Jews in Aramaic, Nabatean, and 
Lihyan inscriptions beginning from the first century B.c.E. 
or C.E. These tomb inscriptions or grafitti were found for the 
most part in al-“Ula (formerly Didan: Dedan), Mad@in Salih 
(al-Hijr), and their environs. Most interesting is the inscrip- 
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tion published in 1968: “This was dedicated by ‘Adnon bar 
[son of] Hani bar Samaw‘al resh Hijra to his wife Muna [the 
daughter of] ‘Amri bar Samaw’al resh Tayma’, who died in the 
month of Av 251 [355/56 C.E.] at the age of 38.” This Nabatean 
inscription appears to be the latest dated of those discovered 
so far. Among the finds at al-Hijr there is a sundial with the in- 
scription, “Menasha bar Nathan Shelam?’ This may have been 
the name of the craftsman who set up the sundial, or possi- 
bly that of the astronomer. The names in these inscriptions 
are worthy of attention. Among them are the purely biblical 
Manasseh, Nathan, Zadok, Samuel, Simeon, and Shalom, but 
several names have changed under the influence of Aramaic 
(or Arabic?) into forms like Ishaq and Isma'll (b. Zadok). There 
are also pre-classical Arabic names such as Shabit(o), Ha-Ye- 
hudi (“The Jew”), Yah’ya (b. Simeon), and Na‘im (b. Ishaq). 
Though there are only a few of these inscriptions, they reveal 
a great deal about Jewish life in Hijaz. 

When Aelius Gallus set out to conquer Yemen in 25 B.C.E. 
and was delayed in al-Hijr, Jews were living there. The task of 
the auxiliary Jewish contingent sent by Herod as part of this 
expedition was to act as a link between the Roman army and 
the Jewish communities in Arabia. Apparently, al-Hijr was 
then an important center and therefore was known in Erez 
Israel and Babylonia. The Talmud mentions al-Hijra a num- 
ber of times; although there were several places of this name, 
some of these references undoubtedly mean al-Hijr in Hijaz 
(e.g., Anan b. Hiyya of Hijra; Yev. 116a). 

At the end of the fourth century the history of the Jews in 
Himyar intersects with that of the Jews of Yathrib. According 
to Arab traditions, Abkarib As‘ad (c. 385-420) embarked on 
widespread conquests. After Himyar had rid itself of Ethio- 
pian domination during his father’s reign, Abkarib conquered 
Hijaz among other places, and laid siege to Yathrib (known 
as Medina after Muhammad settled there). However, under 
rabbinical influence he became converted to Judaism. He re- 
turned to his country with two sages and began to spread Ju- 
daism there. Historians tend to accept these traditions as au- 
thentic in the main, but doubts have been aroused by certain 
Lihyan inscriptions containing allusions to Jewish scholars 
and therefore suggesting that a Jewish or proselyte kingdom 
existed at that time in Hijaz. 

The names and works of Jewish poets who lived in Ara- 
bia a generation before Muhammad and in his day have been 
preserved in classical Arabic poetry. The most famous of them 
is *Samuel b. Adiya, called the king of Tayma. Other poets are 
mentioned in connection with events in Medina. Jewish tribes 
had lived for generations in this important area. Arab histori- 
ans mention about 20 tribes who lived in the region, among 
them the well-known Banu-Nadir and Banu Qurayza who 
were called al-Kahinan, i.e., “Two Tribes of Priests,” and the 
Banu Qaynuga’. Many Jews also lived in Khaybar and in other 
oases of Wadi al-Qura (“Valley of the Villages”), such as al- 
‘Ula (Didan), Mad@in Salih, al-Hijr, Fadak, the Transjordanian 
plains of Adhruh, Jarba, Edrei, and the port of Maqna on the 
Gulf of Eilat. Apparently, Jewish refugees from south Arabia 
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for the vocalization and the actual formation of the text. There 
were also scholars who gave Masorah a central place in their 
works and did not consider it a subordinate to grammar, vo- 
calization, and accentuation. Only the most famous ones are 
discussed here, in chronological order. 


6.4.1. Meir ben Todros ha-Levi Abulafia 

In his book Masoret Seyag la-Torah Meir ben Todros ha-Levi 
*Abulafia (77729; D. 1244) deals mainly with plene and defective 
spelling in the Torah. His comments are arranged alphabeti- 
cally in dictionary form according to the roots of the words. 
After them he adds excerpts from the Masorah which deal 
with various particles and the peculiarities in the writing of a 
Torah scroll, the form of the Songs, and the open and closed 
parashiyyot. His book was a basic work for scribes and for 
publishers in following generations. 


6.4.2. Jekuthiel ben Judah ha-Kohen ha-Naqdan 

Jekuthiel’s (abbr. as 17; first half of the 13 century) book ‘En 
ha-Qore is a collection of masoretic-grammatical notes dealing 
with vocalization and accentuation for the Pentateuch and the 
Book of Esther. The work is arranged according to the order 
of the verses and includes a general introduction which deals 
with various methodological questions, such as the rules of the 
gayot. This book, with its rules and its vocalization variants, 
was the basis for a whole school of grammarians and editors 
of the text of the Bible. 


6.4.3. Menahem ben Solomon ha-Meiri 

Ha-*Meiri (1249-1316) was considered one of the posekim 
(“deciders”) for everything connected with the writing of the 
Bible and scribal customs. His book Kiryat Sefer consists of 
two parts. The first contains the halakhic laws for writing a 
Torah scroll, and the second is a collection of Masorah issues 
having rules on reading and pronunciation, plene and defec- 
tive spelling, open and closed parashiyyot, and various other 
matters of Masorah. 


6.4.4. Jacob ben Hayyim ibn Adonijah 

*Jacob ben Hayyim ibn Adonijah (15‘"/16'* century) was the 
first to publish a text of the Bible which had been selected 
carefully from a large number of manuscripts and was accom- 
panied by the notes of Masorah Parva, Masorah Magna, and 
Masorah Finalis (see 3.3.6.1.) which were likewise gathered 
and selected from many manuscripts. This text is the Mikraot 
Gedolot edition of the Bible which was published in Venice, in 
1524-25, by Daniel Bomberg, who employed Ben Hayyim as 
a proofreader. This edition became known as the “accepted” 
version of the Bible, “the Masoretic Text,’ upon which every- 
one has relied and which all have copied and imitated. Even 
the Masorah which was published in this edition has been 
unjustly recognized ever since as the exclusive text of the Ma- 
sorah. In fact Ben Hayyim’s work has been considered as the 
codification of the Masorah, and for generations has been the 
only complete Masorah in print, up to the 20" century when 
the Ben-Asher codices (Leningrad and Aleppo) started to 
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appear in print. Ben Hayyim also printed for the first time 
other works together with the Masorah Finalis: the Diqduge 
ha-Te‘amim of Aaron Ben-Asher (see 6.2.1); MIVA) TPIT D717 
attributed to Moses ha-Naqdan; various lists of Masorah, 
some of them resembling those in Okhlah we-Okhlah, as 
well as lists of variants between the Western and Eastern 
traditions and between Ben-Asher and Ben-Naphtali for 
the Torah. 


6.4.5 Elijah Bahur ben Asher ha-Levi (Levita) 

Elijah *Levita (1468/9-1549), a grammarian and lexicographer, 
is also worthy of being considered a masorete because of his 
book Masoret ha-Masoret which was published in Venice, in 
1538. He presents a historical survey of the Masorah, the vo- 
calization and the accentuation, and proves that they were 
not given at Sinai but were fixed by the masoretes. He also 
describes the Masorah, its methods, types and terminology 
along with examples. This book can be considered the prime 
work of the Masorah and a clear, convenient guidebook for 
the student. 


6.4.6. Menahem ben Judah di Lonzano 

In his Or Torah, Menahem ben Judah di Lonzano (end of the 
16" century), gives masoretic comments only on the Penta- 
teuch. The work is arranged in the order of the biblical text. 
Apparently he uses the text of Ben Hayyim as his base and 
adds comments to make the text more precise also with regard 
to matters of orthography, but mostly on issues of vocalization, 
accentuation, and ga‘yahs; this was done on the basis of many 
manuscripts and works of earlier scholars. Jedidiah Solomon 
Raphael of *Norzi (see below) valued his opinion highly. 


6.4.7. Minhat Shay 

Jedidiah Solomon Raphael b. Abraham of Norzi (16/17 cen- 
tury) wrote the most important and the most comprehensive 
book dealing with Masorah. It contains an introduction and 
comments upon the entire Bible in the order of the text with 
regard to matters of Masorah, orthography, vocalization, ac- 
centuation, ga‘yahs, the form of the Songs and the parashi- 
yyot, even the tittles (tagin) of the letters and other excep- 
tional items in the text. At times he even discusses questions 
of grammar and meaning. His comments bear upon almost 
every word about which there is room for error, a variant 
reading, or any other problem. Although his remarks are 
based mainly on the Bomberg Bible edition of 1546-48 and as 
Bester (Addenda to Minhat Shay, 33-37) has shown, his book 
in fact constitutes a type of correction to and improvement of 
the Ben Hayyim text of the Bible. From his time on editors of 
the Bible have considered themselves permitted to make cor- 
rections in the text of the Mikraot Gedolot according to him. 
He called his book, which was finished in 1626, 715 173 (“the 
repairer of the breach”), but the title was changed by its first 
publisher (only in 1740-42 was it printed for the first time) 
to °W nny) Minhat Shay (w being the initials of Solomon Je- 
didiah) and it remains known by that name. This book is the 
most famous of all the works of Masorah. A critical edition of 
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Minhat Shay on the Torah was published by Z. Betser (2005, 
posthumously). 


6.4.8. The Yemenites 

Two Yemenite scholars who were active at about the same 
period should be mentioned. Yahya *Bashiri (abbr. 2”"7779 
or w”2°7707; end of the 17"* century), was a well-known sage, 
scribe, copyist, and calligrapher; his work Havazzelet ha-Sha- 
ron on the letters of the alphabet and matters of Masorah, 
vocalization, and accentuation is extant in manuscript form. 
Comments in his name are also incorporated in the work of 
Yahya b. Joseph *Salih (abbr. 77777, second half of the 18 
century), the other Yemenite scholar, who in his Heleg ha- 
Diqduq comments upon the whole Torah in the order of the 
text on matters of vocalization and accentuation, on other is- 
sues of Masorah and even, sometimes, on actual grammatic 
issues. The book is based upon the comparison of manuscripts, 
mostly Yemenite, and printed editions. This book holds the 
same position among the Jews of Yemen as Minhat Shai among 
the other communities. 


6.4.9 Wolf Benjamin Ze'ev ben Samson Heidenheim 

Wolf Benjamin Zeev ben Samson Heidenheim (abbr. 7117; 
1757-1832) marks a turning point in the chain of those who 
dealt with Masorah, in that besides working on the text of the 
Bible itself and producing new editions thereof he also system- 
atically discussed problems of Masorah and its rules. He edited 
five different editions of the Pentateuch: Torat Elohim (only 
the beginning), Meor ‘Enayim, ‘Ezrat ha-Sofer, Moda‘ la-Bina, 
and Torat Moshe, as well as the Book of Psalms and others. His 
editions are outstanding for their precision and his choice of 
the text is based upon ancient sources, both manuscript and 
print, especially on Jekuthiel ha-Kohen, Menahem di Lonz- 
ano, and Jedidiah Norzi. Very important textual and masoretic 
comments of his own accompany the text. In the Pentateuch 
Mer ‘Enayim he even printed the text of Jekuthiel’s En ha- 
Qore in the margins. No less important is his contribution to 
the study of the Masorah and the rules of the accentuation in 
his book Mishpete ha-Te‘amim, in which he lists, in great de- 
tail, the rules of the accentuation of the 21 books, in general 
according to citations from early sources beginning with Ben- 
Asher. He thereby consciously withdraws from the analytical 
approach of the Christian and Jewish scholars of accentuation 
and returns to the methods of the early sages, in his method 
of discussing accentuation and in the importance which he 
ascribes to a clear and well-established text. He laid down the 
foundations of the rules of the ga‘yah and the maqgaf in the 
last chapter of his book. 


6.4.10. Seligmann Isaac Baer 

*Baer (1825-1897) continued the way of Heidenheim and com- 
pleted his activity. Baer continued in the area of clarification 
of the text of the Bible and edited a new version of the text 
for almost every book of Scripture, mainly for those which his 
predecessor did not publish: Genesis, all the Prophets and the 
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Hagiographa (called the Baer-*Delitzsch edition, although the 
latter only added prefaces). In the investigation of the Maso- 
rah he completed the work of his predecessor and wrote pre- 
cise rules for the accentuation of Psalms, Proverbs, and Job, 
in his book Torat Emet. This book is arranged on the pattern 
of Mishpete ha-Te‘amim, but unlike it, it is almost entirely 
the work of the author and does not draw on earlier sources. 
Baer elaborated a rather consolidated system for the rules of 
accentuation and ga‘yahs and other masoretic issues on the 
basis of early works and manuscripts. This study brought him 
to the conclusion that he was closely approaching the original 
“correct” version of the Bible. He edited the text of the Bible 
in the light of that conclusion and many of his readings are 
based exclusively on his own views. He did not hesitate to alter 
manuscript readings to fit his ideas, for example in the list of 
variances between the western and eastern traditions and be- 
tween Ben-Asher and Ben-Naphtali, which he published from 
manuscripts in the appendices to his editions of the Bible, he 
adapted the Western readings and those of Ben-Asher which 
were in the manuscripts to the readings of his edition of the 
biblical text, since he was certain that he had succeeded in es- 
tablishing the Ben-Asher version and that on the strength of 
it he could correct even the manuscripts’ readings. 

The Baer version was used for a long time, especially be- 
cause of Delitzsch, as the accepted, “scientific” version, and 
the scientific grammars, such as *Gesenius-*Kautzsch, were 
based on it. Even the rules of accentuation in his Torat Emet 
are based, first and foremost, upon his own version of the 
Bible. This also applies to the detailed rules of the meteg which 
he published in German. Although taken from his predeces- 
sors, especially from Jekuthiel ha-Kohen and Heidenheim, 
and supplemented, these rules are actually a near-complete 
development of the theory of the meteg as Baer saw it. His 
approach to manuscripts is manifest in his edition of various 
texts including the Diqduge ha-Te‘amim of Aaron Ben-Asher. 
His treatment of the manuscripts and his corrections (with- 
out any indications to the reader) do not accord with mod- 
ern methods of textual criticism. In his edition of Diqduge 
ha-Te‘amim he made little attempt to define the work or its 
scope. His main aim was to collect Masorah texts in order to 
clarify the “correct” text of the Bible. 


6.4.11. Later Scholars 

Despite Baer’s shortcomings (as stated above), his erudition 
and great expertness in the Masorah should not be underesti- 
mated. Other scholars of his time did not encompass the entire 
range in which Baer was active, and it is doubtful whether one 
should properly consider them along with the masoretes. $.D. 
*Luzzatto and, more than he, W. Wickes, made a significant 
contribution to the study of accentuation and to the consolida- 
tion of its theory with regard to its grammatical description. In 
contrast to them, C.D. Ginsburg and P. Kahle played a major 
role primarily in publishing ancient texts from manuscripts: 
Ginsburg mainly published many texts of all types of Masorah; 
and Kahle, biblical texts in Tiberian vocalization (the Lenin- 
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grad manuscript — see above, 6.2.3.) as well as fragments of the 
Bible with Babylonian and Palestinian vocalization. 


[Aron Dotan (2 ed.)] 
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MASORETIC ACCENTS (Musical Rendition). 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 


In Jewish tradition, the formal reading of certain of the books 
of the Bible in worship and in study is carried out with a mu- 
sical intonation linked closely with the masoretic accents of 
the text and governed by fixed rules and practices (see *Maso- 
rah; in supplementary articles). Public reading from the Bible 
is attested much earlier than the establishment of the writ- 
ten systems of accentuation. In the Bible itself, such readings 
are mentioned only in connection with special occasions (cf. 
Deut. 31:12; 11 Kings 22:1-3; Neh. 8:8, 10:30). The practice was 
not a prominent part of the Temple liturgy but became so in 
the *synagogue. Talmudic sources attest the detail with which 
the practice was regulated, citing the choice and order of the 
scriptural passages for Sabbaths and weekdays (Monday and 
Thursday) and the feasts, the qualifications of the reader, the 
translation of each verse into the vernacular, the somekh (“sup- 
porter”) who aided the reader, or the replacements of the lay 
reader by a specialist (sometimes the *hazzan). As to the mu- 
sical element, the sources merely say that the Bible was to be 
read and studied only by melodic recitation (cf. Meg. 32a; Song 
R. 4:11). It is doubtful whether the terms pissuk/piskei teamim 
(the division by the teamim) refer to the melodic element, al- 
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Figure 1. Hand movements indicating the accents and their melody, used as 
memory aids and prompting signs for the reader. Shown here are the move- 
ments still practiced in Rome. Several other communities preserve relics of a 
similar practice, although the movements are not identical. From I. Adler, 
“Histoire de la musique réligieuse juive, in J. Porte (ed.), Encyclopédie des 
musiques sacrées, vol. 1, 1968, 472-3. 


though they are connected with the aide-memoire movement 
of the reader’s or somekh’s hand (Meg. 3a; Ned. 37a; Hag. 6a; 
see Figure 1). The talmudic usage of the term teamim is still 
not sufficiently clear; however, considering the strict regula- 
tion of every other element of the scriptural reading, it is in- 
conceivable that the melodic rendition could have been left 
to the ad hoc invention or choice of the reader. 
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A comparison with the practices of “scriptural” reading 
in other religious traditions - such as Vedic recitation in In- 
dia or Buddhist recitation in Japan and other countries - re- 
veals that none is spoken or sung but they are “cantillated”; 
that this cantillation is based upon strict conventions handed 
down by oral tradition (which were described explicitly only 
in the respective Middle Ages of each culture); and, most im- 
portant, that a basic similarity of constructive principles (not 
of melodic content) can still be recognized in all such prac- 
tices throughout the Asian continent, including all Jewish tra- 
ditions throughout the Diaspora. The melodic structure in all 
these traditions is of the kind defined by Curt *Sachs as “logo- 
genic,’ where the musical element is generated by the words, 
bonded to the verbal and syntactical structure, and subordi- 
nated to the communication of the text, with no attempt at 
musical autonomy. 

This “pan-Asiatic” style must already have been pres- 
ent in cantillated Bible reading in the synagogue preceding 
the period in which the system of written accents began to 
be developed. The Tiberian system of accent signs and vowel 
signs and their functions was based on existing practices 
not only of the pronunciation and grammatical basis and 
syntactical structure of the text, but also of its musical ren- 
dition. The earliest surviving treatise of this system, *Ben- 
Asher’s Dikdukei he-Teamim, mentions the ne’imah (mel- 
ody) in the characterization of several of the accents. Neither 
this nor the preceding “Palestinian” and “Babylonian” sys- 
tems seem to show the intention of establishing a complete 
correspondence between each accent sign and a specific and 
different melodic motive, which implies that no such cor- 
respondence existed in practice at that time, and that there 
was no intention on the part of the masoretes to create it ar- 
tificially. 
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Figure 2. The earliest known notation of Pentateuch cantillation. Western 
Ashkenazi perhaps notated by Johann Boeschenstein. In J. Reuchlin, De ac- 
centibus et orthographia linguae hebraicae, Hagenau, 1518, fol [83b]-[87a]. 
First opening, fol. [83b]-[84a]. The motives are given in the tenor part, 
while the discantua, altus, and bassus parts are mere harmonizations in 
contemporary art-music style, added arbitrarily to enhance the presenta- 
tion. Jerusalem, J.N.U.L. 
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arative table of Pentateuch cantillation motives. From A. Z. Idelsohn, Melodien, vol, 2, 1922, 44 and 45, 


EXAMPLE 1. Beginning of A. Z. Idelsohn’s comp: 


also reproduced in his Music, 44-45. 
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EXAMPLE 2. “Table of Accents” for the Pentateuch, as read in the heder in Tunis, with different intonation from the one used regularly in the synagogue. 
Such a cantillated sequence of the accent names is used for heder instruction in many communities, often being called, from its initial motive, lu‘ah zarka 
(zarka table). Transcribed by A. Herzog from a version recorded by him in Jerusalem in 1962. From A. Herzog. The Intonation of the Pentateuch in the 


Heder of Tunis, 1963, 9, ex. 3b. 


Comparative studies of the living traditions of the present 
and the evidence gleaned from the medieval and later maso- 
retic treatises reveal that only in the Ashkenazi Diaspora was 
the system developed and augmented with the aim of having 
each accent sign expressed by a distinct melodic formation. 
The farthest point along this path is reached by the Ashke- 
nazi cantillation of the Torah. Even there, however, one finds 
different accent signs expressed by identical melodic forma- 
tions (e.g., segol, zakef, and tippeha in the “Polish-Lithuanian” 
tradition), or identical accent signs expressed by different me- 
lodic formations (e.g., the darga preceeding a tevir as against 
the darga preceding a munah-revia, in the Western Ashke- 
nazi tradition). Other traditions are still more limited in their 
repertoire of distinct melodic motives and content themselves 
with the expression of the divisive accents, or even of the ma- 
jor divisive accents only. This style is probably not the result 
of any erosion or loss of knowledge, but may well be the sur- 
viving evidence of the earliest stages of the system, perhaps 
even of the Proto-Tiberian or Palestinian or Babylonian ones. 
In all traditions, the rendition of the accents of the prophetic 
books, the haftarah, and the Hagiographa is also partial and 
selective as is their rendition in the special style used for study 
in the *heder. 
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Practice 

The musical rendition of the text in conformity with the ac- 
cent signs is based on the convention (as described above) 
of each sign or group of signs representing a certain melodic 
motive. The graphic symbol does not stand for an absolutely 
predetermined sequence of tones. As in all music cultivated 
by oral tradition, the motives exist as “ideals” to be realized 
in performance, within certain margins of flexibility. Preser- 
vation of the “ideals,” i.e., the style, is assured by several fac- 
tors: the support of the well-defined and strict doctrine of the 
grammatical and syntactical functions of the accents; the de- 
liberate teaching, by which the tradition is handed on from 
generation to generation; and the constant public practice of 
the system in the synagogue, where not only the layman’s ren- 
dition (when “called up to read”) but even that of the special- 
ized reader, baal kore — not always, and in some communi- 
ties never, identical with the hazzan - is always subject to the 
critical ear of the more learned members of the community. 
The margin of flexibility, on the other hand, makes it possible 
to link, or rather blend, the motives as they are recalled and 
enunciated successively by the reader so as to create a melodic 
organism. The style itself remains constant, but each reader 
may interpret it with a certain individuality and will never 
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EXAMPLE 3. “Table of Accents” for the Pentateuch, according to the Eastern Ashkenazi (“Poland-Lithuania’) tradition. From S. Kisselgoff, A. Zhitomirsky, 
and P. Lwow (eds.), Lider-Zamlbuch far der yiddisher shul un familye, 1924, 133. 
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repeat his previous performance precisely when he reads the 
same passage upon another occasion. 

Theoretically, the accent signs are divided into only two 
categories: the accents of the “twenty-one books” (7’X "ayv) 
and those of the Psalms, Proverbs, and Job (NX "Oyv). In 
practice, the musical renditions show a much greater diversity 
of styles. These are determined by 

(1) the text, i.e., the specific book, chapter, verse, or con- 
tents; 

(2) the liturgical circumstances; 

(3) the medium of performance; 

(4) regional stylistic traditions; 

(5) the above-mentioned margin for individual inter- 
pretation. 


STYLE DETERMINED BY TEXT. Separate melodic conven- 
tions exist for the Pentateuch (Torah), the prophetic books 
(haftarah), and for several of the Hagiographa (cf. The Five 
*Scrolls, Musical Rendition). These may not be interchanged, 
and explicit prohibitions are found in several rabbinic sources 
(e.g., Sefer Hasidim, par. 302). Nevertheless there is a kind of 
infiltration of motives from one book to the other, as evinced 
by the appearance of motives from the cantillation of the 
Torah in that of the haftarah. Some motives may also be com- 
mon to more than one book, such as certain motives in the 
cantillation of the Book of Esther and Lamentations in the 
Ashkenazi tradition. In principle, however, each book has its 
distinct and characteristic “melody,” i-e., melodic style. 

Most regional traditions have special “festive” styles for 
the reading of certain chapters or paragraphs — the Song of the 
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*Sea, the *Decalogue, and often also for the Blessing of Moses 
(Deut. 32) and the Priestly *Blessing (Num 6:24-26), and also 
” intonation for the “rebuking” text of Deut. 28:15-68. 
The Ashkenazi tradition is particularly rich in special intona- 
tions. A kind of “roster formula” is used for some verses in the 
story of the wanderings in the desert (Num. 10 and 33). An- 
other intonation emphasizes the importance of certain single 
verses in the Torah (see A. Baer, Baal T’fillah (1883°), 39-40, 
nos. 117, 118, 121). Another one is used for the dramatic turn- 
ing points in the Book of Esther (1:22; 2:4, 15, 173 3:15; 4:1, 143 
5:7; 13:6, 10). Chapters and verses referring to calamities, such 
as several verses in the Book of Esther, are read in the style of 
the Book of Lamentations. Verses or parts thereof which de- 
note supplication and the request for pardon are intoned in 
the style in which the Torah is read on the High Holy Days 
(see below). In the reading of the Book of Esther in the Ash- 
kenazi tradition there is even one “quotation” from the prayer 
mode of the High Holy Days (Esth. 6:1) and another from that 
of the *selihot (ibid. 6:3). 


‘ 
a “low 


STYLE DETERMINED BY LITURGICAL CIRCUMSTANCES. 
During the three pilgrimage festivals the reading is more fes- 
tive, with more ornamentations and prolongations. The atmo- 
sphere of the Ninth of *Av influences the reading of the haf- 
tarah on the preceding Sabbath, the reading of the Torah on 
the Ninth of Av itself, which should be in a “low” voice and is 
sometimes rendered “almost without the accents,’ and its haf- 
tarah (which is often read with a verse-by-verse translation 
into the vernacular — Arabic or Ladino). The Ashkenazim of 
Holland read the Torah on the Ninth of Av in a style related 
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EXAMPLE 4. Analytical presentation of three formations of the “tevir complex” in the combination of tevir, etnahta, and sof pasuk, in the reading of the 
Pentateuch, Eastern Ashkenazi tradition. From J. L. Neeman, Zelilei ha-Mikra, vol. 1, 1955, 110. 
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also settled in the environs of Taif after the war of *Yasuf Dha 
Nuwas. The reports from Medina attracted many Arab tribes 
who settled in this area, in particular two tribes from south 
Arabia, Banu al-Aws and Banu Khazraj, who from the start 
were vassals of the Jewish tribes. In the early seventh century 
they became stronger and the Jews were compelled to seek 
their protection. This situation is reflected in the pact which 
Muhammad made with the al-muhdajirin (“the emigrants”: his 
first Meccan followers who migrated with him from Mecca to 
Medina in 622), the Banu al-Aws, Banu Khazraj, and Jewish 
tribes, and also with his “helpers” (ansdr), i.e., those men in 
Medina who supported him on his arrival. 

Muhammad's hopes of converting the Jews of Medina 
to Islam were disappointed, and at the end of his second year 
in Medina relations between them began to deteriorate. One 
after another, Muhammad expelled the Banu al-Aws, Banu 
Qaynuqa, and the Banu Nadir tribes, and had the males of 
the Banu Qurayza put to death. The lands of these tribes were 
distributed among the muhajiriin, thus solving the problem of 
their livelihood. After the oases of Medina had been acquired 
by the Muslims, Muhammad was ready to compromise with 
the Jews living in northern Hijaz - Khaybar, Fadak, Tayma, 
and the other Jewish settlements — and all surrendered to him. 
‘The settlers were obliged by contract to set aside a sizeable 
portion of their agricultural yield or produce for Muhammad 
and his colleagues. In practice they remained tenants on their 
lands. These contracts later served as a model for other agree- 
ments negotiated with residents of conquered territories who 
surrendered willingly to the Arabs (see *Kharaj and Jizya). 

During the rule of Omar ibn al-Khattab (634-44) the 
conditions of the inhabitants of Hijaz took a turn for the 
worse. At that time, Muhammad's hitherto-unknown will 
was suddenly discovered, and stated “there must not be two 
religions in Hijaz.” On the basis of this spurious will all Jews 
and Christians were allegedly expelled from the Hijaz. But as 
attested by Arab authors and in the Genizah sources, many 
Jews in fact lived in Wadi al-Qura, Tayma, and other regions 
in the 10% and 11" centuries. From the 12 century, concrete 
information about them disappears and from that time Jews 
are found only in *Yemen. Like its beginnings, the end of Hijaz 
Jewry is shrouded in legend. Travelers such as *Benjamin of 
Tudela (12 century); David *Reuveni (early 16‘ century); 
the Italian, Ludovico di Varthema (early 16" century), who 
was converted to Islam and therefore allowed to visit Hijaz, 
and others, have much to tell about the tribes of Israel, and 
especially the people of Khaybar still inhabiting the Arabian 
Desert, who were skilled in warfare and courageous. Izhak 
*Ben-Zvi, the second president of the State of Israel, devoted 
considerable time to tracing these stories and investigating 
the kernel of truth they contain. 


South Arabia 

The history of the Jews in south Arabia from the pre-Islamic 
period, including isolated information on the Islamic period 
which in time and source material is related to the history of 
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Hijaz, is surveyed below. Because of its essentially different 
nature, the history from the 12 century to the present day 
is covered in the article on *Yemen. Various legends, resem- 
bling those on the origin of Hijaz Jewry, circulated about the 
beginnings of Jewish settlement in south Arabia. Bible stories 
of the Queen of Sheba and the ships of Ophir served as a ba- 
sis for legends about the Israelites traveling in the Queen of 
Sheba’s entourage when she returned to her country to bring 
up her child by Solomon. Large groups arrived before the 
destruction of the First Temple and others came afterward. 
Since the Jews of Yemen ignored Ezra’s call to immigrate to 
Erez Israel, he cursed them; they repaid him by refusing to 
name their sons Ezra. It may be assumed that Jews reached 
south Arabia at the latest during the reigns of Himyar, i.e., in 
the first century B.c.E., some for reasons of trade, others with 
the legions of Aelius Gallus (25 B.c.£.). Although incontro- 
vertible evidence exists from the early fourth century c.E. at 
the latest, it serves as a definite proof of the existence of Jew- 
ish communities in south Yemen for many decades and even 
centuries beforehand. 

The excavations in 1936 of the central cemetery in *Bet 
She‘arim (near Haifa) of Jews from Erez Israel and the Dias- 
pora from the amoraic period, revealed a series of graves of 
“the people of Himyar” According to a Greek inscription in 
one of the chambers, Himyar was the name of south Arabia in 
the classical world of that time. In another room a Himyarite 
monogram was drawn, reading: “Menahem the Himyarite 
Qawl” (classical Ar. Qayl), “the head of a south Arabian tribe” 
In the same room, the Greek inscription Menaé presbyte- 
ros (i.e., “Menahem, elder of the community,”) was discov- 
ered. Whether bodies buried in the Himyarite graves in Bet 
She‘arim were brought from south Arabia or from one of the 
settlements established by these Jews in northern Arabia, 
Transjordan, or the Negev is of secondary importance from 
the point of view of the antiquity of the Jewish community 
in south Arabia. In any case it is clear that they originated 
from south Arabia: there is no reason to conjecture that im- 
mediately after their arrival in south Arabia the Jews began 
to wander north to establish settlements. It may be assumed 
that their settlement there preceded the dates on the graves in 
Bet She‘arim by at least one to two hundred years. 

According to Philostorgios, the fourth-century author of 
ahistory of the Christian church, the Byzantine emperor Con- 
stantine sent Theophilus to south Arabia in the middle of the 
fourth century to bring Christianity to its inhabitants. Theoph- 
ilus built two churches, one in Zafar and one in Aden, but he 
did not succeed in converting either the Himyarites or their 
king. The Jews in the country then conducted propaganda 
against the Christian missionaries. Theodor Lector states that 
Christianity gained no converts in Himyar until as late as the 
reign of the Byzantine emperor Anastasius (491-518), and in 
fact the majority of the monotheistic inscriptions discovered 
in Himyar attest to Jewish influence; and only two or three of 
the latest ones, the work of Ethiopian-Christians (Copts), are 
of a Christian type. Several of the monotheistic inscriptions 
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to the haftarah style of the Polish-Lithuanian region. On the 
High Holy Days and Hoshana *Rabba, the Ashkenazi tradi- 
tion has a special style for the reading of the Torah (“in alow 
melody, as if plaintive,” as mentioned in the mahzor ed. Sabio- 
netta, 1557). On the Sabbath nearest to the wedding day, among 
some Near Eastern communities, the section “And Abraham 
was old” (Gen. 24) is read in front of the bridegroom in a 
special festive style. Other modifications applied on Hoshana 
Rabba and Shavuot are described below. 


STYLE DETERMINED BY THE MEDIUM OF PERFORMANCE. 
When part of the regular prayer service, the reading of the 
Torah, haftarah, or Scrolls is always carried out by a single 
reader. On certain other occasions, however, the reading 
may become communal. On the night of Hoshana Rabba and 
Shavuot, when there are assemblies for “studying” the Torah, 
chapters or sections are cantillated in alternation by several 
members of the group. The style is an abbreviated version of 
the regular Torah style, or that of the study of the Torah in 
the heder. Cantillation by the entire congregation according 
to the accents is found in the Sephardi communities for the 
*Shema Yisrael (i.e., Deut. 5:7 and 11:19) during prayer and for 
the “Thirteen Divine Attributes” (ie., Ex. 34:6-7) during the 
selihot. In the heder, the study of the Torah is traditionally car- 
ried out through constant, loud repetition by all the children 
together. This was done in many communities in a special in- 
tonation, related to the accents but more simple in structure 
than the one practiced by the adults in the synagogue. There 
are also other kinds of “heder tunes” based upon the sequence 
of accented (long) and unaccented (short) syllables in the text, 
similar to those found in the group recitation of passages from 
the Mishnah and other prose texts in many Near Eastern com- 
munities (cf. *Talmud, Musical Rendition). It can be assumed 
that the “heder tunes” have remained unchanged for very long 
periods, since under these circumstances there is no induce- 
ment, or indeed any possibility, for personal expression and 
initiative and the melodic element is wholly subjugated to the 
pedagogical task. 


REGIONAL STYLISTIC TRADITIONS. A.Z. Idelsohn’s assump- 
tion (see bibliography, and frequently repeated in later writ- 
ings) that the living traditions of masoretic cantillation de- 
veloped out of one common - i.e., pre-Exilic - base does not 
seem to be confirmed by a more thorough examination. This 
is one of the central problems in research of Jewish music (cf. 
*Music, Introduction), and, by its very nature, this research is 
particularly prone to conscious or unconscious wishes to jus- 
tify a foregone conclusion that there is, indeed must be, a com- 
mon base. In the present state of research, it may tentatively 
be proposed that while the principle of cantillation as such is 
a common heritage (see introduction, above), the diverse re- 
gional and functional styles observable today stem from an 
albeit small number of distinct source styles. It can be assumed 
that several “melodies” for the reading of the Bible were cur- 
rent and equally legitimate at the time in which the forms of 
synagogal worship began to be stabilized. Later, by processes 
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EXAMPLE 5. Exodus 12:21-22 as rendered in the “Babylonian” (Iraq), 
“Syrian,” and Amsterdam Sephardi communities. From A. Z. Idelsohn, 
Melodien, vol. 2, 1922, preface, 33, 34, 37 


which we are unable to reconstruct, some of these “melodies” 
and melodic elements were accepted as normative by one or 
several communities, were attached to specific books, and 
were sanctified by custom. It must always be remembered that 
the accent signs themselves are not, and never were, a sound 
script with the same possibilities and limitations of the music 
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EXAMPLE 6. Intonation of the Prophets, Yemenite tradition (Josh. 1:14). 
From A.Z. Idelsohn, Melodien, vol. 2, 1922, preface, 47. 


notation which developed in Western Europe. They are only 
reference aids to the evocation of “motivic ideas” which, in 
themselves, are an orally transmitted patrimony. Some late 
medieval and renaissance writers mention the “style of the 
Sephardim,” but with hardly any concrete definitions which 
would enable its character to be understood (Simeon b. Zemah 
*Duran, Magen Avot; the Karaite Elijah *Bashyazi (1420-90) 
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in his Sefer ha-Mitzvot (ed. 1870), fol. 71 and 81; Elijah *Levita 
in his Tuv Taam). 

The living traditions of the present may be classified ac- 
cording to five major regional styles: 

(1) Yemenite, 

(2) Ashkenazi, 

(3) Middle Eastern and North African, 

(4) Jerusalem Sephardi, 

(5) northern Mediterranean local diverse styles. 


(1) The Yemenite Style 

This is particularly rich in distinct sub-styles for the bibli- 
cal books and for particular chapters and in various divi- 
sions among single and group performers. One of the “heder 
tunes,’ built upon the pentatonic scale, is related to the Ash- 
kenazi Torah style. 


(2) The Ashkenazi Style 

This is the earliest to be documented in musical notation, in Jo- 
hannes *Reuchlin’s De accentibus... (1518) and soon afterward 
by several other scholars. The melodic elements have been pre- 
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EXAMPLE 7 Intonation of the Prophets, two western Ashkenazi traditions (Isa. 43:10; ibid., 56:7). From A. Baer, Ba‘al Tefillah, 1883°, 37-39. 
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served most tenaciously among the Western Ashkenazi com- 
munities, including southern Germany. The Eastern Ashke- 
nazi Torah style (known as “Polish-Lithuanian”) is somewhat 
different from the Western one. The haftarah style is particu- 
larly developed in Eastern Europe, and is nowadays common 
to both the Eastern and Western Ashkenazi communities. 


(3) The Middle Eastern and North African Style 

This is the style designated by Idelsohn as “Oriental” Its dis- 
tribution, with many sub-styles, ranges from Cochin to Alge- 
ria, through Persia, Bukhara, Iraq, Syria, Kurdistan, the Cau- 
casus, and North Africa. There is a close connection between 
this and the styles of the European Sephardi communities in 
Italy, France, Holland, England, and America. It can also be 
traced in some Balkan communities (those of the “Romaniote” 
rite). Its influence is also noticeable in the intonation of the 
Song of Songs of the “Polish-Lithuanian” tradition. The ear- 
liest notation of this style was published in 1699 in the He- 
brew Bible edited by Daniel Jablonski, to whom it was given 
by David de Pinna, a parnas in the Portuguese community 
of Amsterdam. 


(4) The Jerusalem Sephardi Style 

This is the style designated by Idelsohn as “Oriental Sephardic.” 
It is found around the eastern shores of the Mediterranean, 
from Turkey and the Balkan communities to North Africa, 
and centered in Erez Israel. Due to the prestige of its associa- 
tion with Jerusalem and Erez Israel, it overlaid and frequently 
even ousted many local traditions throughout the Mediterra- 
nean countries. The Torah style in this tradition cannot rep- 
resent the pre-expulsion Spanish tradition, since it is found 
neither in North Africa nor among the European Sephardim, 
but is based upon the Maqam Sigah. It seems to be a relatively 
recent development, but this phenomenon needs further study 
before a conclusion can be confirmed. 


(5) The Northern Mediterranean Styles 

Several communities in this area, such as Rome and *Car- 
pentras (in Provence), have distinct local styles of their own. 
The Carpentras tradition survives only in notation (M. and 
J.S. Cremieu, Zemirot Yisrael, c. 1887), since the community 
itself no longer exists. 

In Israel, the “ingathering of the exiles” has caused a ma- 
jor deterioration in many of the local and regional traditions 
brought into the country, since the immigrants often could not 
keep up their homogenous associations centered around the 
synagogue. The breakdown of the traditional education system 
(there is no organized heder of any community except the East 
Ashkenazi) has also broken the chain of tradition. The regional 
styles tend to disappear, yielding to two dominant and domi- 
nating styles: the East Ashkenazi is gradually adopted in most 
Ashkenazi synagogues and the “Jerusalem Sephardi” prevails, 
especially for the reading of the Torah, in the synagogues of 
all the Near Eastern and North African communities. In the 
latter, the virtuoso status and ambitions of the hazzan or baal 
kore and the influence of the maqam-based Arabic art music 
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at present come near to completely eroding the traditional 
base of masoretic cantillation proper. 

See also articles on the musical traditions of the various 
major communities. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: MUSICAL RENDITION: Sendrey, Music, nos. 
1931-2155; S. Rosowsky, Cantillation of the Bible - the Five Books of 
Moses (1957); Idelsohn, Music, 35-71; Idelsohn, Melodien, 2 (1922), 
33-53 and examples in vols. 1, 3, 4, 5, and 8; C. Sachs, Rise of Music 
in the Ancient World (1943), 78-89 and passim; J.L. Neeman, Zelilei 
ha-Mikra (1955); idem, Kera be-Taam (1967); M. Perlmann, Dappim 
le-Limmud Taamei ha-Mikra, 3 vols. (1958-61); A. Herzog, Intona- 
tion of the Pentateuch in the Heder of Tunis (1963); H. Avenary, Stud- 
ies in the Hebrew, Syrian and Greek Liturgical Recitative (1963); idem 
(H. Loewenstein), in: Zeitschrift fuer Musikwissenschaft, 12 (1930), 
513-26; idem, in: Bat Kol, 2 (1961), 56-58; L. Levi, in: Italyah, ed. 
by M.A. Shulvass, 1 (1945); E. Gerson-Kiwi, in: ps1, suppl. 5 (1957), 
1449-62; idem, in: Die Musikforschung, 13 (1960); idem, in: Journal 
of the International Folk Music Council, 13 (1961), 64-67; S. Levin, in: 


JBL, 87 (1968), 59-70. 
[Avigdor Herzog] 


MASSACHUSETTS, New England state of the U.S. Mas- 
sachusetts had a population of 6,357,000 in 2001, of whom 
275,000 were Jews. Both the Jewish population and the state 
population have been relatively stable during the past 35 years. 
In 1917 the state’s Jewish population was 190,000; by 1937 it had 
risen to 263,000, dropping to 223,000 in 1959, and then rising 
over the following decade to 260,000. Nearly 80% of the Jews 
in the state live within an hour’s ride of *Boston. 

In 2000, the Greater Boston metropolitan area, embrac- 
ing large sections of New England, was the sixth-largest Jew- 
ish metropolitan area in the United States, including some 
10,500 Jews from the former Soviet Union, most of whom 
arrived after 1985. More than half of the community’s Jews 
were engaged in professional and technical work, and 40 per- 
cent of Jewish adults held advanced degrees. The number of 
Jews also significantly increases during the school year as the 
number of colleges and universities in the Boston area and in 
all of Massachusetts is high and the Jewish student popula- 
tion significant. 

The shift from the older neighborhoods in and around 
Boston to the suburbs created substantial new Jewish com- 
munities in Newton-Wellesley-Brookline; Cambridge-Bel- 
mont-Lexington-Concord-Waltham-Woburn; Natick-Fram- 
ingham; the Massachusetts Bay north shore towns of *Lynn, 
Swampscott, Marblehead, Nahant, Salem, and Saugus; and 
the southern suburbs. Over the last generation thousands of 
Jewish scientists, engineers, and manufacturing entrepreneurs 
have found employment in the industrial complexes that line 
Route 128 west of Boston, and they have given a new élan to 
the Jewish communities that have sprung up in the expanded 
Boston suburbs. In the late 20" and the early 21° centuries the 
high-tech industries attracted many young Jews who easily 
made the transition from college to industry. 

Beyond metropolitan Boston there were 35 cities and 
towns with 100 or more Jewish residents. The largest Jew- 
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ish populations were to be found in *Springfield (10,000), 
*Worcester County (12,000), *Fall River (1,100), Andover 
(2,500), Amherst area (1,300), New Bedford (2,600), Lowell 
(2,000), Pittsfield and Berkshire County (4,000), Haverhill 
(2,300), and Holyoke (1,300). Several areas, which were once 
considered virtually off-limits to Jews, now have synagogues 
and thriving Jewish communities. Synagogue life on Cape Cod, 
including Martha’s Vineyard and Nantucket, is active, and there 
is ongoing Jewish life during the winter months. Many Jews 
who had previously enjoyed the rich cultural life of the Berk- 
shires have chosen to live there year-round and to participate 
in the active Jewish life now afforded in these communities. 

At the beginning of the 21°t century there were about 
250 synagogues in 85 communities, most of them erected in 
the 1960s and beyond either as the first houses of worship in 
newly settled areas or as replacements for older sanctuaries 
in communities where Jewish residence antedated the mas- 
sive move out of Boston. 


Early History 

Aaron *Lopez, a ship owner, was the first Jew naturalized 
in Massachusetts (at Taunton, 1752). In 1777 he founded the 
first Jewish community in Massachusetts, at Leicester near 
Worcester. The families of Lopez and of Jacob Rodriguez *Ri- 
vera, numbering 61 people, stayed in Leicester until after the 
Revolution. 

Massachusetts’ first permanent Jewish community was 
established in the late 1830s in Boston, where Central Euro- 
pean settlers established the state's first Jewish congregation, 
Ohabei Shalom, in the 1840s. For about 100 years the Bos- 
ton Jewish community exercised a powerful influence on the 
growth of new settlements throughout the state. 

The first Jews to take up permanent residence outside 
Boston were German and East European peddlers who re- 
placed the itinerant Yankee traders in the 1840s and 1850s. 
Typical of these was Abraham *Kohn, later a figure in the 
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Republican Party in Illinois. In 1842 and 1843, Kohn carried 
a pack through central and northern Massachusetts, praying 
alone in the fields, sometimes with his brother and partner, 
Judah, or with other Jewish peddlers he met on the way. Ped- 
dlers like Kohn settled down and became storekeepers; they 
were followed by tailors, watchmakers, cigarmakers, shoemak- 
ers, and dealers in dairy products, leather goods, provisions, 
lumber, and kerosene. 

These merchants established themselves in the factory 
and mill towns, including Pittsfield (1850), where most were of 
German origin; Worcester (1860); Holyoke (1873; first congre- 
gation, Agudas Achim, founded 1895); Springfield (1881); Fall 
River (1881); Lawrence (late 1880s); Lynn (1893); and Haver- 
hill (1897). Some Sephardi Jews lived in New Bedford, which 
has a Jewish cemetery said to date from the post-Revolution- 
ary era, as late as the 1850s, when the first German Jews ar- 
rived. One of these was Leopold *Morse, who served in Con- 
gress from a Boston district in 1877-85 and again in 1887-89. 
A burial society, Bnay Israel, was formed in New Bedford in 
1857. The first Jewish burial took place the same year. East 
European Jews arrived in New Bedford about 1877, the earliest 
of them being Isaac Goodman and Simon Siniansky. The first 
minyan was formed in 1879; services were held in Siniansky’s 
house. The first congregation, Ahabath Achim, was founded 
in 1893 and purchased a cottage house as its first synagogue. 
A new synagogue was dedicated in 1899. In 1898 Congrega- 
tion Chesed Shel Emes was incorporated; it occupied a new 
synagogue building in 1903. Springfield also had a colony of 
Sephardi Jews in the 1830s, but the first Russian arrivals found 
no trace of them. German and Polish Jews arrived in Worces- 
ter in the late 1860s. 


Contemporary Life 
Massachusetts is the home of several major national Jewish in- 
stitutions: the nonsectarian *Brandeis University, in Waltham, 
and the National Yiddish Book Center in Amherst and the 
Jewish Women’s Archive in Brookline. The *Menorah Soci- 
ety, the first Jewish intercollegiate movement, was organized 
at Harvard University in 1906. 

Jewish students and Jewish studies give Massachusetts 
a unique flavor. In 2004 there were approximately 90 dedi- 
cated staff positions in Jewish studies at seven major private 
universities in the Boston area with over 30 more similar po- 
sitions at the universities in Worcester and the Amherst area. 
Internationally renowned graduate programs in Jewish Stud- 
ies are found at Massachusetts universities, including the only 
graduate Ph.D. program in Holocaust and Genocide Studies. 
The Hebrew College, which has moved from Brookline to 
Newton, now has a non-denominational rabbinic program 
with Arthur Green, a distinguished scholar of Hasidism, as 
its founding dean. Several universities had Jewish presidents 
in the last quarter of the 20" century and into the 21°. Among 
them, Harvard has a Jewish president, Lawrence *Sommers, 
and iT has had Jewish presidents. Brandeis has always had 
a Jewish president. 
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Jewish charitable institutions are coordinated by the 
Combined Jewish Philanthropies of Greater Boston and by 
counterpart organizations in 12 other cities, including Jewish 
welfare federations in Berkshire County, Merrimack Valley 
(serving Andover, Haverhill, Lawrence, Lowell, Newburyport 
and 27 surrounding communities), New Bedford, Northshore, 
Springfield, and Worcester. 

Hillel Foundations are found at the following Massa- 
chusetts colleges: Amherst College; Babson College; Bentley 
College; Berklee College of Music; Boston College (a Jesuit 
University); Boston University; Brandeis University; Clark 
University; College of the Holy Cross (a noted Roman Catho- 
lic College); Curry College; Emerson College; Fitchburg State 
College; Framingham State College; Hampshire College; Har- 
vard University & Radcliffe College; Hebrew College; Lesley 
University; Massachusetts Bay Community College; Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology; Mount Holyoke College; 
New England College; New England Conservatory of Music; 
Newbury College; Northeastern University; Quinsigamond 
Community College; Salem State College; Simmons Col- 
lege; Smith College; Springfield College; Suffolk University; 
Tufts University; Tufts University Veterinary School; uMAss 
Medical School; University of Massachusetts, Amherst; Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts, Boston Harbor; University of Mas- 
sachusetts, Dartmouth; University of Massachusetts, Lowell; 
Wellesley College; Wentworth Institute of Technology; West- 
ern New England College; Westfield State College; Wheaton 
College; Wheelock College; Williams College; and Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute. The presence of Hillel on campus was 
often symbolic of the Jewish presence. Brandeis has three 
chapels at the center of its campus - Catholic, Protestant, and 
Jewish - emblematic of the three great religions of mid-20'- 
century America. When the new Hillel at Harvard opened, a 
procession of Torah scrolls marched through the campus. One 
speaker said that the movement of Hillel from the periphery of 
the campus to its center reflected the journey of Jews at Har- 
vard and indeed throughout American intellectual life. 

Jewish community centers (Jccs) and yM-ywHas are af- 
filiated with the Greater Boston Associated jccs, and similar 
institutions are maintained in Framingham and Marblehead, 
Newton, North Dartmouth, Peabody, Springfield, Stoughton, 
Westboro, Worcester, Brighton, and Brookline. Jewish week- 
lies are published in the state: the Jewish Advocate, in Bos- 
ton; Metro-West Jewish Reporter; the Jewish Journal/North of 
Boston; the Jewish Chronicle, in Worcester; and the national 
monthly Sh’ma, which is published by Jewish Family and Life 
in Newton. 

George Feingold, who was the Republican nominee 
for governor when he died in 1958, was the first Jew to win 
statewide elective office, serving three terms as attorney gen- 
eral (1952-58). Springfield, Worcester, Holyoke, and Pitts- 
field (Daniel Englander, elected 1902) have had Jewish may- 
ors. In 1961 Jacob J. Spiegel was named to the State Supreme 
Court, the first Jew to serve in that office. Abraham *Ratshesky 
was ambassador to Czechoslovakia under President Hoover 
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(1930-32). David K. *Niles was one of President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt's key White House aides and later served President 
Truman in a similar capacity (1942-51). Maxwell M. *Rabb 
served as secretary to the cabinet under President Eisenhower 
(1953-58). Steven *Grossman was chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee and ran unsuccessfully for governor as 
did Robert *Reich, a Brandeis professor and former Clinton 
secretary of labor. Politics in Massachusetts is considered the 
domain of the Irish. Boston has never had a Jewish mayor. 
Remarkably there have only been two Jewish congressmen, 
Barney *Frank and Leopold *Morse. Franklin Delano Roos- 
evelt appointed Charles E. Wyzanski, Jr., to the United States 
District Court; Richard Nixon appointed Frank H. Freedman; 
Jimmy Carter, Rya Zobel; Ronald Reagan appointed Mark L. 
Wolf; Bill Clinton, Nancy Gertner and Patti Saris. Three Jew- 
ish sons of Massachusetts have served on the Supreme Court: 
Louis *Brandeis, Felix *Frankfurter, and Steven *Breyer. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L.M. Friedman, Pilgrims in a New Land 
(1915); idem, Jewish Pioneers and Patriots (1942); J.R. Marcus, Early 
American Jewry, 2 vols. (1951-53); B. Postal and L. Koppman, Jewish 
Tourist’s Guide to the US. (1954), 219-41. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
L.S. Maisel and I.M. Forman, Jews in American Politics (2001); K.E 
Stone, The Congressional Minyan (2002); O. Israelowitz, United States 
Travel Guide (2003). 


[Bernard Postal / Michael Berenbaum (24 ed.)] 


MASSADAH (Heb. 1702), kibbutz in northern Israel, in 
the Jordan-Yarmuk valley, affiliated with Ihud ha-Kevuzot 
ve-ha-Kibbutzim. Massadah was founded in 1937, during the 
Arab riots, as a *stockade and watchtower by pioneers from 
Poland. In the Israel *War of Independence the village had to 
be evacuated before the onslaught of the Syrian army (May 
1948) and was completely razed, but the site was taken back 
24 hours later by Israel forces and the kibbutz was rebuilt. 
After the *Six-Day War (1967), the village came frequently 
under shelling. Its farming was based on avocado and palm 
plantations, citrus groves, field crops, and dairy cattle. The 
kibbutz also operated guest rooms. In 1968 the population of 
the kibbutz was 285. In the mid-1g990s it rose to 350, but then 
dropped to 288 in 2002. 
WEBSITE: www.massada.co.il. 


{Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


MASSARANI, TULLO (1826-1905), Italian author and 
statesman. Born in Mantua, Massarani studied law and paint- 
ing, at the same time taking part in the conspiratorial struggle 
for the unification of Italy. As a result of the failure of the 1848 
revolution and his collaboration with Mazzini’s followers, he 
had to take shelter in Switzerland and later lived the life of a 
refugee in Germany and France. On the proclamation of the 
Kingdom of Italy in 1860 he returned to Milan. He was elected 
to parliament for three legislative periods (1860-67), and in 
1876 was appointed senator. He also held municipal offices. 
An extremely prolific writer, Massarani introduced the 
works of Heinrich *Heine to Italian readers. He left a great 
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number of critical essays, historical, political, and autobio- 
graphical writings, translations and verse, which were col- 
lected after his death in 24 volumes (1906-11). Massarani’s crit- 
icism does not delve beneath the surface, but reveals a broad 
and up-to-date culture in which scholarship is blended with 
a journalistic approach. Among his most important works are 
Lidea italiana attraverso i tempi (1869), Eugenio Camerini, i 
suoi studi e i suoi tempi (1877), and Carlo Tenca e il pensiero 
civile del suo tempo (1886). During his latter years he devoted 
himself to an original and erudite study of laughter (1900-02). 
Massarani’s essays earned him a high reputation among Euro- 
pean art critics, and in 1878 he was elected chairman of the 
international jury of art at the Paris Exhibition. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Natali, I pensiero e larte di Tullo Massa- 
rani (1910); B. Croce, La letteratura della nuova Italia (1950°). 


[Giorgio Romano] 


MASSARANO, JACCHINO OR ISACCHINO (16 cen- 
tury), Italian choreographer. In 1583 he was commissioned 
to provide the dances for Bernardo Pino's Gli Ingiusti Sdegni 
which was performed by the Jewish Theater in Mantua in 
honor of the marriage of the duke’s heir, Vincenzo Gonzaga, 
who was an intimate friend. The following year, when Vin- 
cenzo visited Ferrara, he was sent to supervise a similar per- 
formance there. In 1591, the poet Manfredi corresponded with 
Massarano and also commissioned him to supervise dances 
for him. When Giovanni Guarini’s Pastor Fido, the most fa- 
mous play of its day, was staged at the ducal palace in Mantua 
in 1598, Massarano was commissioned to supervise the “Blind- 
folded Dance” for the ballet. He was also appointed choreog- 
rapher for one of the Jewish theater’s biggest performances, 
Accessi de Amor fatta by Niccolo Grassi, in 1605, when 64 
members of the company took part, and in the following year 
he choreographed the Tasso’s Delli Intreghi de Amor. Massa- 
rano was also a composer, teacher, and singer. He was father 
of Abraham Massarano, historian and author of Ha-Galut ve- 
ha-Pedut (Venice, 1634). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Roth, Jews in the Renaissance (1959), 
284-5 and index; S. Simonsohn, Toledot ha-Yehudim be-Dukkasut 
Mantovah, 2 (1964), index and bibl.; A.D. Ancona, Origini del Teatro 


in Italia (18917), index; E. Faccioli, Mantova, la storia, le lettere, le 
arti (1962). 


MASSARY, FRITZI (Friederike Massarik; 1882-1969), 
Vienna-born actress and singer. In 1903 she converted to Prot- 
estantism. Massary made a reputation in musicals on the Berlin 
stage and created numerous roles in works by Leo Fall, Oscar 
Straus, and others. After leaving Nazi Germany she appeared 
in London in Noel Coward's Operette, 1938, her last appearance 
on the stage. In 1939 she settled in California. Her husband and 
partner on stage was Max Pallenberg, the German actor. Her 
style as a singer served as a model for modern diseuses. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Stern, Die Sache die man Liebe nennt 
(1998). 
[Marcus Pyka (24 ed.)] 
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MASSELL, SAM JR. 


MASSEKHET (pl. Massekhtot; Heb. 1397, pl. nind97; lit. 
“a web,’ idiomatically a tractate; cf. Lat. textus), a main sub- 
division of each of the six orders, or sedarim, of the Mishnah. 
Each mishnaic order is divided into a number of massekh- 
tot; each massekhet is divided into chapters, and each chap- 
ter into Mishnayot or paragraphs in the Babylonian Talmud 
and into halakhot in the Jerusalem Talmud. The total number 
of tractates of the entire Mishnah, which was originally 60, 
was subsequently, by a further minor subdivision, increased 
to 63. Massekhet also designates the corresponding Gemara 
tractates. Beginning with the editio princeps (1520-23, Ven- 
ice), in all standard editions of the Babylonian Talmud each 
massekhet has a fixed number of folio pages. The most vo- 
luminous tractate, numbering 176 folios, is Bava Batra; the 
smallest is Horayot numbering 14. In the Jerusalem Talmud 
the original pagination of the tractates has been preserved 
only in the Venice edition of 1522-23, and in its later reprints. 
As there is no Gemara on all mishnaic tractates, the number 
of massekhtot in the Babylonian Talmud is only 37 and in the 
Jerusalem Talmud 39. Occasionally the term massekhet is also 
applied to rabbinical books outside the Talmud. See also *Tal- 
mud; *Mishnah; and Minor Tractates. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Epstein, Mishnah, 981-3. 
[Jacques K. Mikliszanski] 


MASSELL, SAM JR. (1927- ), U.S. lawyer and politician. 
Born in Atlanta, Georgia, Massell received his Bachelor of 
Commercial Science degree from Georgia State University 
and a Bachelor of Laws from Atlanta Law School. He served 
as a flying instructor in the U.S. Army Air Force during World 
War 11. He worked in the commercial real estate industry for 
20 years and 13 in the travel business before stepping into the 
political arena. In 1961 he made his first attempt to win public 
office and was elected to the office of vice-mayor as a Demo- 
crat. He held the position until 1969 when he was elected At- 
lanta’s youngest and first Jewish mayor with a victory margin 
provided by a white liberal and poor black coalition. In the 
course of the campaign Massell charged that members of the 
“power structure,’ meaning the corporations and civic groups 
who had long ruled Atlanta, were antisemitic. He served as 
mayor until 1974, when he lost the re-election. 

From 1988 Massell was the president of the Buckhead 
Coalition, a group of cEos of major companies in Buckhead, 
an upscale area of Atlanta. Serving as a chamber of commerce 
for the neighborhood, the coalition’s first successful project, 
in 1989, was to have Georgia Highway 400 extended through 
Buckhead. Massell also spearheaded the creation of the Com- 
munity Improvement District in Buckhead, wherein business 
property owners impose taxes on themselves to improve the 
community and then seek matching federal grants. 

Active in Jewish affairs, Massell was a member of the 
American Jewish Committee, Jewish War Veterans, and the 
Bnai Brith. He was also instrumental in breaking down ethnic 
and religious barriers in his community, bringing the Reform 
community together with the Conservative and Orthodox, as 
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MASSERMAN, JULES HOMAN 


well as reaching out to help integrate the Sephardic and Rus- 


sian populations. 
[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


MASSERMAN, JULES HOMAN (1905-1994), U.S. psychi- 
atrist and psychoanalyst. Born in Chudnov, Poland, Masser- 
man was taken to the United States in 1908. He grew up in 
Detroit, Michigan, and received his medical degree from 
Wayne University. Masserman first taught at the University 
of Chicago. In 1952 he was appointed professor of neurology 
and psychiatry at Northwestern University’s medical school, 
where he taught until the 1970s and served for several years 
as co-chairman of the psychiatry department. Masserman’s 
thought and experience in psychiatry and psychotherapy are 
set forth in his textbook, The Principles of Dynamic Psychiatry 
(1946, 1961) and in The Practice of Dynamic Psychiatry (1955). 
These works represent a theoretical and clinical attempt to 
correlate various physiological and psychological concepts 
of behavior into a comprehensive system (biodynamics), and 
to base a therapy upon this. He conducted many animal ex- 
periments to check, clarify, and extend psychological prem- 
ises about human beings. He also added “un-defenses,” such 
as the general delusion of invulnerability and immortality by 
which man denies danger and death, to the Freudian concepts 
of defenses against anxiety. 

Massermanis later works include Biodynamic Roots of Hu- 
man Behavior (1958), Transcultural Problems of Youth (1969), 
the autobiographical A Psychiatric Odyssey (1971), Handbook of 
Psychiatric Therapies (1972), Man for Humanity (1972), Theory 
and Therapy in Dynamic Psychiatry (1973), The Psychiatric Ex- 
amination (with J. Schwab, 1974), Psychiatry and Health (1986), 
Psychiatric Consultations for Public Organizations (1989), and 
Sexual Accusations and Social Turmoil: What Can Be Done 
(with his wife, Christine Masserman, 1994). 

He also directed many instructional motion pictures, 
such as The Dynamics of Experimental Neurosis (1944). He 
edited the annuals Science and Psychoanalysis and Current Psy- 
chiatric Therapies, and was associate editor of Psychosomatics. 
He was president of the American Academy for Psychoanal- 
ysis and of other learned associations, such as the American 
Society for Group Therapy, the American Association for So- 
cial Psychiatry, the American Society for Biological Psychia- 
try, the International Association of Social Psychiatry, and 
the American Psychiatric Association, and served as hon- 
orary president for life of the World Association for Social 
Psychiatry. 

Masserman retired from his clinical practice in 1989 af- 
ter fending off a flurry of accusations by former female pa- 
tients of having been drugged and sexually abused. Although 
Masserman denied the allegations and no criminal charges 
were made, some of the malpractice cases were settled out of 
court and he was suspended from the Illinois Psychiatric So- 
ciety for five years. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Noel and K. Watterson, You Must Be 


Dreaming (1992 
g (1992) [Louis Miller / Ruth Beloff (2" ed.)] 
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MASSU’OT YIZHAK (Heb. 7718? Nixiw7), moshav shittufi 
on the Coastal Plain, 8 mi. (13 km.) N.E. of Ashkelon, affili- 
ated to the Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi Moshav movement. Massuot 
Yizhak was originally founded in 1945 by pioneers from Hun- 
gary and Czechoslovakia as a kibbutz in the Hebron Hills, the 
second village in the Ezyon Bloc, under the name Massuot 
(“Beacons”). The name Yizhak was added in honor of Chief 
Rabbi I.H. *Herzog in a ceremony attended by him. Along 
with the other three settlements of the Ezyon Bloc, Masswot 
Yizhak fell in the Arab Legion’s onslaught (May 13, 1948), and 
was completely destroyed, its surviving defenders being taken 
to Jordan as prisoners of war. After their release and return to 
Israel, they established their village on the present site (1949), 
several years later deciding to go over to the moshav shittufi 
settlement form. In 1969 the village was based on intensive 
agriculture and had a metal factory. Over the years the metal 
factory was replaced by the successful Albaad wet wipes fac- 
tory. Farming included dairy cattle, field crops, poultry, avo- 
cado plantations, and some smaller branches. The population 
in 1968 was 403; in 2002, 548. 

[Efram Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


MASTBAUM, JOEL (1882-1957), Yiddish short story writer 
and novelist. Born in Miedzyrzec, Poland, he lived in Warsaw 
from 1905, and from 1906 published extensively in the Yiddish 
press: feuilletons, short stories, folk tales, travel impressions, 
and chapters of novels. In 1933 he immigrated to Palestine 
and wrote stories about life there, collected in Yidn in Erets- 
Yisroel (“Jews in Palestine,” 1935). Overtaken by World War 11 
while visiting Poland, he nonetheless managed to return to 
Tel Aviv and describe his 60 days under the Nazis. His short 
stories, which were collected in several volumes beginning in 
1912, have a romantic tonality. His first novels, Fun Roytn Lebn 
(“Red Life,” 2 vols., 1912), about the revolutionary youth of 
1905, and Marita’ Glik (“Marita’s Fortune,’ 1919), about three 
Jewish generations in Poland, had several editions in Yiddish, 
and were translated into Hebrew. Nokhemkes Vanderungen 
(“The Wanderings of Nokhemke,’ 1925), an adventurous ro- 
mance beginning in a Polish town and ending in Buenos Ai- 
res, was followed by Naye Mentshn (“New Men,’ 1926). From 
a projected trilogy of Palestine between 1933 and 1948 only 
the first volume, Der Koyekh fun der Erd (“The Power of the 
Earth,’ 1951), was published. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 5 (1963), 464-7; S. Niger, Dray Doyres 
(1920), 263-73; M. Ravitch, Mayn Leksikon, 1 (1945), 128-30; 3 (1958), 
254-5.; S. Bickel, Shrayber fun Mayn Dor, 2 (1965), 348-52. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: Sh. Mastboym, Yoel Mastboym (1995). 

[Melech Ravitch] 


MASTEMA (Heb. 772079), the name of the devil in the Book 
of *Jubilees. He is there identical with Satan and on one oc- 
casion the author speaks also (1:20) about spirits of Belial. 
Like other works originating in the broader movement within 
which the Dead Sea Sect came into existence, the Book of 
Jubilees is characterized by a dualistic trend, and in it the 
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devil Mastema plays a great role, being the opponent of 
the forces of righteousness. He is the chief of evil spirits. Af- 
ter the flood a tenth part of his spirits received permission 
from God to execute the power of his will on the sons of men 
and the other nine parts were imprisoned in the place of con- 
demnation. Not God, but Mastema caused Abrahams test- 
ing by proposing that God should require Abraham to sac- 
rifice Isaac in order to test his love and obedience. He, and 
not God, sought to slay Moses on his return to Egypt at the 
lodging place (Ex. 4:24) and he also helped the Egyptian sor- 
cerers against Moses and slew all the firstborn in the land of 
Egypt. 

The name is found in Hosea 9:7, 8 as a common noun 
meaning “enmity.” It was not translated in the Greek version 
of the Book of Jubilees but transcribed in Greek characters, 
and thus it came into the Latin and Ethiopian versions of the 
book. But the normal meaning of the name is seen in the term 
“the prince of the Mastemah” (sar ha-Mastemah) in the same 
book, meaning also “the prince of enmity.’ The same title oc- 
curs in its Hebrew original in the introduction of the medieval 
Hebrew Book of Asaph the Physician in the same context as 
Mastema in Jubilees chapter 10, an additional indication that 
this introduction depends on a Hebrew Book of Noah written 
by an ancient Jewish author from the same circles as those in 
which the Book of Jubilees originated. Mastema, i.e., the Sa- 
tan, is also mentioned in the (Greek) Acts of Philip chapter 
13 (Acta Apostalorum Apocrypha, 2 (1903), 7). The common 
noun mastema occurs in the Dead Sea Scrolls in connection 
with Belial, another name of the Satan frequent in the Dead 
Sea Scrolls and similar literature, where he is also named “the 
angel of Mastema.” Thus the term is typical of the whole du- 
alistic trend in ancient Jewish literature. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.H. Charles (ed.), The Book of Jubilees 
(1902), 80 n. 8; S. Muntner, Mavo le-Sefer Asaf ha-Rofe (1957), 149; 
M. Baillet, J.T. Milik, and R. de Vaux, Les petites grottes de QumrDn 
(1962), 135; J. Licht (ed.), Megillat ha-Serakhim (1965), 93; J.M. Alle- 


gro, Qumran Cave, 4 (1968), 70. 
[David Flusser] 


MASTER, ARTHUR M. (1895-1973), U.S. cardiologist. Born 
in New York City, he graduated with an M.D. from Cornell 
University (1921). He received his clinical and research train- 
ing in Mount Sinai Hospital, New York, and with Sir Thomas 
Lewis at University College Hospital, London, before his 
appointment as head of cardiology at Mount Sinai. During 
World War 11 he was consultant cardiologist at the National 
Naval Medical Center in Bethesda, Maryland (1942) and 
served with the U.S. Navy in the Pacific. He was appointed 
clinical professor of medicine at Columbia University, New 
York (1947). Master’s clinical research concerned the develop- 
ment of the EcG (electrocardiogram) in the diagnosis of heart 
disease. ‘The stress test named after him detected cardiac in- 
sufficiency during exercise and in principle remains a part of 
standard diagnostic procedures. 


[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 
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MAT, MOSES 


MASTIC, the shrub Pistacia lentiscus, known as “medicinal 
mastic.’ It exudes a gum which in the Midrash is called mas- 
tikhe. It has been identified by some with the Jot (av “myrrh,” 
yps “laudanum”) mentioned among “the choice products of 
the land” which Jacob sent to Egypt with his sons (Gen. 43:11; 
Gen. R. ibid.; but see *laudanum). The Tosefta (Shab. 12:8) 
states that mastikhe may not be chewed on the Sabbath since it 
is a medicine. Dioscorides states, “Its gum serves for medicine 
and tooth powder. It is smeared on the skin of the face to make 
it shine. When chewed it sweetens the breath and contracts the 
gums. The best mastic comes from the island of Chios” (De 
materia medica 1:89). To the present day a special variety of 
the shrub whose gum is sold as medicinal mastic is grown on 
the island of Chios. It is widely distributed throughout Israel, 
particularly in the wadis of the Judean hills, but the medicinal 
properties of its sap have not yet been tested. It would appear 
that it is to be identified with bakha (pl. bekha’im) of the Bible 
(11 Sam. 5:23; 1 Chron. 14:14-15; Av “mulberry”; rv “balsam”), 
the name being connected with the “weeping” (bokhim), i.e., 
the excretion of the sap. The valley through which the pilgrims 
walked to the Temple was called emek ha-bakha (Ps. 84:7) be- 
cause of the shrubs of that name growing there. The phrase 
was however regarded as meaning “the vale of tears” and it 
thus became a synonym for the exile. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.N. and A.L. Moldenke, Plants of the Bible 
(1952), 177f., no. 161; J. Feliks, Olam ha-Zomeah ha-Mikra’i (1968”), 


102. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


MAT, MOSES (c. 1551-c. 1606), Galician rabbi. Mat was born 
in Przemysl where his father Abraham died a martyr’s death. 
An intimate disciple of Solomon Luria, he taught in Belz. 
Subsequently he lived in Vladimir-Volynski, where his fa- 
ther-in-law resided and where Mat wrote his Matteh Moshe, 
a compendium of Jewish ritual law. The book was completed 
in 1584 and printed in Cracow about six years later, when Mat 
was already rabbi and head of the yeshivah of Przemysl. Later 
he lived in Lyuboml. He spent the last years of his life in Opa- 
tow. In 1590 Mat was one of the leading rabbis of Poland who 
signed an ordinance strictly forbidding the “buying” of rabbin- 
ical positions. Mat also wrote: Taryag Mitzvot (Cracow, 1581), 
a versification of the 613 commandments, which he composed 
at the age of 22; a commentary on the Pentateuch and on the 
Five Scrolls with a supercommentary on the commentary of 
*Rashi on these books, both of which were published after 
his death by his son ABRAHAM under the title Ho’il Moshe 
(Prague, 1611); and Minhagei Maharshal (printed in the 1870 
Przemysl edition of Jacob Zemah’s Nagid u-Mezavveh) which 
describes the customs and conduct of his teacher, Luria. Some 
of Mat’s responsa are quoted or mentioned by his contempo- 
raries Benjamin *Slonik and Joel *Sirkes. In his Ho’il Moshe he 
mentions novellae which he wrote on the treatise of Yevamot, 
but which have not been published. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Kohen-Zedek, Shem u-Sheerit (1895), 
30-43; Halpern, Pinkas, 15, 62; Raphael, in: Sefer Yovel ... S. Federbush 
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MATALON, ELI 


(1960), 316-29; also separately: Hanhagat Maharshal (1961); idem, in: 


Sinai, 6 68), 96. 
Hines G5 (AB68)<9 [Tovia Preschel] 


MATALON, ELI (1924-1999), Jamaican politician. Matalon, 
a member of a prominent Jamaican Jewish family of Syrian 
origin, was born in Kingston and served as an officer in the 
Royal Canadian Air Force during World War 11. In 1971, he 
was elected mayor of Kingston and St. Andrew. When the 
People’s National Party came to power in February 1973, he 
was appointed to the Upper House as minister of state at- 
tached to the Ministry of Education, with a seat in the cabi- 
net. On the appointment of the minister of education as gov- 
ernor-general, Matalon resigned from the Upper House and 
successfully contested the constituency of Eastern Kingston 
and Port Royal thus rendered vacant, becoming the first Jew 
to be elected to the House of Representatives in independent 
Jamaica. He was subsequently appointed minister of educa- 
tion. Matalon was one of the founders of the Hillel Academy, 
a primary school sponsored by the Jewish community in 1969, 
and served as vice chairman from its inception until he was 
obliged to resign in March 1973, on his appointment to the 
cabinet. In 1974 Matalon was appointed minister of national 
security and justice, a newly created post, in the Jamaican 
government, retiring in 1976. In later years he lived in Miami, 
Florida, where he died. 


MATALON, RONIT (1959- ), Israeli writer. Born to Egyp- 
tian-Jewish parents in a new immigrant town near Tel Aviv, 
Matalon later studied literature and philosophy at Tel Aviv 
University. She worked as a journalist at Israeli Television and 
the daily Haaretz. Matalon was a member of staff at the Camera 
Obscura School of Arts in Tel Aviv. Her first publication was a 
book for children, Sippur she-Mathil be-Levayah shel Nahash 
(“A Story Which Begins with a Snake's Funeral?” German 
1999). Following her first collection of stories, Zarim ba-Bayit 
(“Strangers in the House,” 1992), she published her novel Ze im 
ha-Panim Elenu (“The One Facing Us,” 1998), a complex, post- 
modernistic family saga, coalescing text and photo material, 
foregrounding feminine as well as ethnic concerns. Her second 
novel Sarah Sarah was translated into English in 2003. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Rattok, “My Gaze Was All I Had: The 
Problem of Representation in the Works of Ronit Matalon,’ in: Israel 
Social Science Research, 12, 1 (1997), 44-55; D. Abramovich, “Reviv- 
ing the Israeli Roots Novel,” in: Australian Journal of Jewish Studies, 
15 (2001), 89-103; idem, “Ronit Matalon’s Ethnic Masterpiece,” in: 


Women in Judaism, 3:2 (2003). [Anat Feinberg (2" ed.)] 


MATA MEHASYA, town situated in S. Babylonia, on the Eu- 
phrates River near *Sura where the river divides into two. In 
geonic responsa Sura is often identified with Mata Mehasya; 
thus Sherira Gaon in his famous letter at the end of the tenth 
century (ed. by B.M. Lewin (1921), p. 79, Spanish version) 
wrote that “after Rav came to Babylon in 219 he left Nehardea 
moving to a place where there was no Torah, viz., Sura, which 
is Mata Mehasya” (the French version reads: “Sura which is 
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called Mata Mehasya”). The same identification is found in 
the work of Benjamin of Tudela in the 12 century. However, 
it would seem that the two places are not identical. They were 
two separate settlements near each other; and elsewhere in his 
letter (p. 84) Sherira Gaon explicitly distinguishes between the 
two places, stating that the school of Huna, the pupil and suc- 
cessor of Rav in the academy of Sura, was situated “near Mata 
Mehasya.” The Talmud also clearly distinguishes between the 
two places (Bezah 29a). Mata Mehasya is not mentioned in the 
Talmud before the time of *Ashi, who headed the Sura acad- 
emy in the years 367-427. He extended the academy and trans- 
ferred it to Mata Mehasya (pp. 90-92). Of its inhabitants Ashi 
said: “The people of Mata Mehasya are ‘stouthearted’ (cf. Isa. 
46:12), for they see the glory of the Torah twice a year [in the 
*kallah months of Adar and Elul], and never has one of them 
been converted” (Ber. 17b). R. Mesharsheya praised the schol- 
ars of Mata Mehasya, saying: “Rather sit on the rubbish heap of 
Mata Mehasya than in the palaces of Pumbedita” (Hor. 12a). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Eshel, Jewish Settlements in Babylonia dur- 


ing Talmudic Times (1979), 149-50. 
[Moshe Beer] 


MATAS, DAVID (1943-_), Canadian lawyer, writer, human 
rights activist, teacher. Matas was born in Winnipeg and had 
a conventional Jewish childhood in the city’s South End. His 
was the first bar mitzvah in the Herzlia Synagogue in 1956. Fol- 
lowing a B.A. in mathematics and economics at the University 
of Manitoba (1964) and an M.A. in economics at Princeton 
(1965), he traveled to Oxford for his legal education, receiving 
the B.A. (Juris) (1967) and B.C.L. (1968). Returning to Canada, 
he served as clerk to Chief Justice John Cartwright in 1968-69, 
as a member of the Canadian government's Foreign Owner- 
ship Working Group in 1969, and as special assistant to the 
federal solicitor general in 1971-72. After six years with a Win- 
nipeg law firm, in 1979 Matas established a private practice in 
Winnipeg specializing in refugee, immigration, and human 
rights law. These areas, and his outspoken opposition to Nazi 
war criminals who found safe harbor in Canada, drove his 
professional, scholarly, and community activities. He argued 
several cases dealing with war crimes and hate propaganda 
before the Supreme Court of Canada, notably those of John 
Ross Taylor (1990), Imre Finta (1994), Canadian Liberty Net 
(1998), and Malcolm Ross (2001). He wrote numerous schol- 
arly and journalistic articles and seven books on these top- 
ics, including Justice Delayed: Nazi War Criminals in Canada 
(1987), Bloody Words: Hate and Free Speech (2000), and Af- 
tershock: Anti-Zionism and Antisemitism (2005), and taught 
courses in these areas at McGill University and the University 
of Manitoba. He was senior legal counsel to both Amnesty 
International Canada (from 1980) and Bnai Brith Canada 
(from 1989), and was a member of the Canadian delegation 
to the un General Assembly (1980), Task Force on Immigra- 
tion Practices and Procedures (1980-81), Legal Committee 
on War Crimes of the Canadian Jewish Congress (1981-84), 
Manitoba Association for Rights and Liberties (1983-87), B’nai 
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Brith’s League for Human Rights (from 1983), Helsinki Watch 
Group (from 1985), International Defense and Aid Fund for 
South Africa (1990-91), Canada-South Africa Cooperation 
(1991-93), Canadian Council for Refugees (1991-95), Inter- 
national Center for Human Rights and Democratic Devel- 
opment (1997-2003), and the Canadian delegation to the uN 
Conference on an International Criminal Court (1998). His 
outstanding contributions were honored by the Manitoba As- 
sociation for Rights and Liberties, National Council of Jewish 
Women, Lord Reading Law Society of Montreal, Shaare Ze- 
dek Hospital Foundation, League for Human Rights of B’nai 
Brith, and Legal Education Association. 


[James Walker (24 ed.)] 


MATHEMATICS. 


Bible 

The Bible does not deal directly with proper mathematical 
subjects; however there are some parts that do relate indirectly 
to different mathematical topics. These are widely discussed 
by the various commentators on the Bible and Talmud: the 
ratio of 300:50:30 between the three dimensions of Noah’s ark 
(in the past, a basic ratio in shipbuilding), the mathematical 
model of a rainbow, the number of 220 sheep and goats sent 
by Jacob to Esau (220 as the first number of the smallest pair 
of amicable numbers), the calculations of the visibility of the 
crescent of the new moon, the total amount and volume of the 
daily *manna, Moses’ financial report on the donations for the 
building of the Tabernacle (mishkan), the commandment of 
keeping exact measures and balances, chance and probability 
in relation to the fair division of the land of Israel, lot-draw- 
ing to insure the fair division of holy duties and privileges, the 
curve of “projectile motion” in relation to the unintentional 
killing of a man by throwing a stone, the surprising distribu- 
tion of the 12 tribes into two equal groups of six on Mt. Ger- 
izim and Mt. Ebal, and more. 

The members of the tribe of Issachar were known as 
“Marei de-Hushbena” — the masters of calculations - as their 
elders specialized in astronomical and calendar calculations. 
Christian scholars have dealt extensively with Bible mathemat- 
ics. Among others, an early 18'+-century scholar, J.J. Schmidt 
published an interesting tractate called Biblicus Mathematicus 
(Zuellichau, 1732) in which many biblical-mathematical sub- 
jects are discussed, often based on Jewish sources. In another 
tractate there is a report on a request to the rabbinical court of 
Frankfurt to elaborate upon the issue of the geometry of the 
“Sea of Solomon” in the holy Temple. Many examples of bib- 
lical mathematics can be found in Beer Hetev (Vilna, 1866), a 
commentary on Leviticus by R. Aryeh Huminer. 


Sefer Yezirah 

According to ancient Jewish tradition, Sefer Yezirah is ascribed 
to Abraham, as stated at the end of Sefer Yezirah. Others as- 
cribe the authorship of the current version of Sefer Yezirah 
to R. Akiba (second century). At its very beginning, “sefar” 
(arithmetic = the wisdom of mensuration and numbers) is 
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mentioned as one of three dimensions in which the world was 
created (*Kuzari and others). Sefer Yezirah deals extensively 
with permutations and combinations of the 22 letters of the 
alphabet. The end of Chapter 4 concludes with the statement 
that the number of permutations of all the 22 letters of the al- 
phabet - [22! = 1,124,000,727,777,607,680,000] — is a number 
“which the mouth cannot speak and the ear cannot hear.” (It 
would take 3,564,182,926 people and more than 10,000 years to 
speak out this number, even at a rate of one number per sec- 
ond.) R. Joseph ben Kalonymos (the elder; mid-13"" century), 
in his commentary to Chapter 2 - erroneously ascribed to R. 
Abraham ben David (1120-1198) — was one of the earliest to 
use the decimal system to express large numbers using Hebrew 
letters. This was noticed by R. *Elijah of Vilna (1720-1797), 
who indicated that the Hebrew word “3”x1n” which appears 
in the calculations is actually the result of 144 x 22 = 3,168, 
written in Hebrew numerals. 


Mishnah and Talmud 

The Mishnah and Talmud, dealing with all aspects of daily 
life, discuss many mathematical subjects. Yet the main reason 
for dealing with mathematics was mostly either to bolster the 
study of the Bible and its commandments or to clarify every- 
day applications of mathematical methods. As is clear from 
tractate Avot, the study and transmission of pure mathemati- 
cal knowledge per se were matters of secondary importance. 
Nevertheless, for many practical halakhic issues, a consider- 
able body of basic mathematical knowledge is required. The 
following are a few examples only: the basics of plane geom- 
etry in connection with the measuring of the Sabbath *eruv 
boundary (2,000 cubits) over hills and ditches (methods of 
leveling); elements of knot theory in relation to the Sabbath 
laws; the layout of family graves; the mathematics of calcu- 
lating an optimal seeding area without violating the biblical 
laws of prohibition of sowing with mixed seeds; the number of 
grapes that are within a circle with a given radius (i.e., Gauss’ 
circle lattice point problem); the mathematics of inheritance 
leading to geometric progressions and exponential equations; 
the calculation of square roots leading to irrational numbers; 
the mensuration of circular and polygonal geometric forms 
or the proper division of assets among people with different 
kinds of claims. Another well-known topic is found in trac- 
tate Kinnim, the last in the Mishnah order Kodashim. Among 
other things, it deals with the laws concerning the “confusion 
of birds,’ e.g., birds assigned as sin offerings mixed up with 
those assigned as burnt offerings. Especially the last chapter 
requires advanced algebra and logic. Among the more recent 
mathematical commentaries are those by Moshe Koppel of 
Bar-Ilan University (1998) and B. Engelman of the Nahal 
Sorek Nuclear Research Center (1992). Knowledge of basic 
trigonometry and astronomy was needed for the fixing of the 
new month by reckoning and calculating. The exact methods 
used by the rabbinical court (bet din) were not made public. 
It was Maimonides who described appropriate calculations 
in his “Laws of Sanctification of the New Month” in his Mish- 
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were placed there by the kings of Himyar and hence it was 
concluded that they were converts to Judaism. In other in- 
scriptions the following phrase figures: “The Rahman [“Merci- 
ful One”] who is in the heavens, and Israel and their God, the 
lord of Judah” One of the tombstone inscriptions includes the 
characteristically Jewish name Meir (cts, vol. 4, no. 543). 

The last independent king of Himyar, Yasuf Musuf As‘ar - 
known by his epithet Dhu Nuwas - was converted to Judaism 
and waged a prolonged war against his Ethiopian enemies. The 
Christian communities in Zafar and Najran acted as an Ethio- 
pian fifth column; when Dhu Nuwas was defeated and fell in 
battle in 525, the country came under Ethiopian rule. At first a 
native Christian viceroy was appointed, but later a viceroy was 
sent from Ethiopia. The Jewish community suffered hardship 
until the Persian conquest of south Arabia in 575. The Jews 
then prospered and were able to maintain contact with their 
brethren in Babylonia. In 628 Himyar turned Muslim. In one 
of his letters to Yemen, Muhammad warned that it is forbid- 
den to force a Jew or a Christian to accept Islam. The spuri- 
ous will of Muhammad partly enforced in Hijaz by the caliph 
Omar ibn al-Khattab (see above) did not include the Jews of 
Yemen although it severely affected the Christians in Najran. 
However, it seems that at that time many of the converts to 
Judaism of south Arabian origin accepted Islam, and appar- 
ently more than a few Jews who were descendants of the exiles. 
Noteworthy among the converts to Islam are *Ka’b al-Ahbar, 
a contemporary of Omar, and later *Wahb ibn Munabbih. 

From Omar's reign on, south Arabian Jewry was not 
mentioned for several hundred years. Neither Jews nor Chris- 
tians were permitted to live in Hijaz until the discovery of oil 
in Saudi Arabia in the 20" century. At that time the prohibi- 
tion against Christians employed in the oil fields was lifted, 
though it remained in force for Jews. 


[Haim Zew Hirschberg] 


Modern Period 
In 1948, about 54,000 Jews lived in hundreds of small com- 
munities in the southern Arabian Peninsula, most of them in 
Yemen. There were also communities in the British colony of 
Aden, the Aden Protectorate (including Hadramaut), *Bah- 
rain, Saudi Arabia, and Kuwait. In 1949, 154 Jews gathered in 
the Najran area in southern Saudi Arabia, near the Yemeni 
border, and moved to Israel within a year. Kuwait's Jewish 
population of several dozen was expelled in 1948 and Jews 
were prohibited to enter the country. In 1968 there were a 
few hundred Jews left in the entire peninsula area. For Jewish 
settlements in other areas of Arabia, see by name of area; for 
relations with Israel, see *Saudi Arabia. 
[Hayyim J. Cohen] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Grohmann, Kulturgeschichte des Alten 
Orients, Arabien (1963), in the series Handbuch der Altertumswissen- 
schaft; R. Dozy, Die Israeliten zu Mekka von Davids Zeit... (1864); C.J. 
Gadd, in: Anatolian Studies, 8 (1958), 77-88; A. Jaussen et al., Mission 
archéologique en Arabie, 1 (1909), 118ff.; 2 (1914), 231ff., 428 ff; J.W. 
Hirschberg, Der Diwan des as-Samaual ibn ‘Adija (1931); idem, Yisrael 
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be-Arav (1946); Ben Zvi, in: Eretz Israel, 6 (1960), 130-48; idem, The 
Exiled and the Redeemed (1958), 167-208; Ryckmans, in: Miscellanea 
A. de Meyer (1946), 194-205; idem, in: Le Muséon, 66 (1953), 319-42, 
RY 507-8; idem, in: Hebrew and Semitic Studies... G.R. Driver (1963), 
151-2; W. Caskel, Entdeckungen in Arabien (1954), 14-26; F. Altheim 
and R. Stiehl, Die Araber in der alten Welt, 4 (1967), 306-17; 5 pt. 1 
(1968), 305-93 J.A. Montgomery, Arabia and the Bible (19697). 


ARABIC LANGUAGE. According to the generally accepted 
division of the *Semitic languages, Arabic (also called, more 
appropriately, North Arabic) belongs to the southwest Semitic 
branch, although some scholars affiliate it with central Semitic. 
The affinity between Arabic and Hebrew (which belongs to the 
northwest Semitic branch) is conspicuous and finds its reflec- 
tion also in the genealogical tables of the Bible. 


Old Arabic (Early Arabic) 

Though the Arabs are mentioned in early non-Arabic sources, 
very little is known of the early Arabic language. While many 
inscriptions from an earlier period are extant, their limited 
content conveys only a partial picture of their language. In 
their epigraphy these inscriptions, mostly graffiti, apparently 
represent different byforms of the South Arabian alphabet. 
Their language, however, called Early Arabic, is North Arabic, 
prima facie differing only slightly from classical Arabic. Yet the 
method of elucidating them by reference to the Arabic lexicon 
may make them appear more similar to classical Arabic than 
they really are. These inscriptions fall into three divisions: the 
Thamidic, the Lihyanite, and the Safaitic. 

Talmudic literature presents a number of Arabic glosses, 
viz., statements about the names of various objects in Arabic; 
most of them written by the Palestinian amora Levi b. Lahma 
of the third century c.z. Only a part of them, however, can 
be explained by Arabic; the others belong to Aramaic, which 
at this period already influenced the Arabic lexicon, and may 
represent Aramaic loanwords in Arabic. 


Classical Arabic 

UP TO THE CREATION OF THE ARAB EMPIRE (632C.E.). The 
Arabs of the pre-Islamic period, a thinly scattered population 
in the wide areas of the Arabian Peninsula, no doubt spoke 
different dialects, as can be deduced from Arabic sources. 
There is not sufficient evidence for solving the problem as to 
whether classical Arabic emerged as the language of a par- 
ticular tribe or was from the beginning an intertribal tongue. 
The earliest evidence, from the end of the fifth century c.£., 
shows that classical Arabic was already a supratribal language. 
Moreover, the differences between the tribal dialects or even 
between classical Arabic and the tribal vernaculars must not 
be overestimated. Typologically, it seems they were closely 
akin, all of them being languages of the synthetic type, tend- 
ing to express several concepts in a single word, and possess- 
ing similar systems of declension and conjugation, so that it 
was relatively easy to switch from one dialect to another. Nor, 
presumably, was the speech of the Jews in pre-Islamic Ara- 
bic very different. Jewish pre-Islamic poetry, at any rate, did 
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neh Torah. Many of these topics were discussed and elabo- 
rated upon by commentators throughout the ages. It has to 
be remembered that most of these scholars had acquired their 
knowledge autodidactically and lacked any formal education. 
From a comment by R. Hai Gaon on Mishnah Kelim (16:1; 
24:7) it seems that the Pythagorean writing table (abacus) and 
“Indian arithmetic” (i.e, numeration system and numerals) 
were known and in use at this time (Smith 2, 177). Although 
the Mishnah and Talmud use an approximation of 3 for the 
better value of 3.1415... for 7, it is clear from various discus- 
sions in the Talmud, that the *amoraim must have been aware 
of much better values for both 1 and V2. 

The Mishnah and Talmud mention a few individuals as 
having outstanding mathematical knowledge. Rabban *Ga- 
maliel, who used a Heron-type of dioptra to reckon distances; 
R. *Eleazar Hisma and R. *Johanan ben Gudgada, whose vast 
mathematical knowledge was described as enabling them to 
estimate “the number of drops in the sea”; R. *Zadok, who re- 
vealed to the Romans an advanced system of finger-calculation 
as well as the underlying mathematics of what later came to be 
known as the “Roman Statyra” (steelyard). R. *Joshua b. Hana- 
niah - called the Escolasticus —- was versed in astronomy and 
mathematics, R. *Abbahu is mentioned as having calculated 
the length of the cycle of service of the different tribes in the 
Holy Temple. The amora *Samuel Yarhina’ah was versed in cal- 
endar calculations. This enabled him to calculate the calendar 
for the Diaspora for more than 60 years in advance. Neverthe- 
less this knowledge was called “simple calculation,’ as it did 
not show a deeper understanding of Jewish law proper. In the 
name of the amora *Adda a more accurate estimate of the du- 
ration of the seasons is reported. The Talmud also mentions a 
“Kippah shel Hesbonot, i.e., a covered place outside Jerusalem 
serving people visiting the holy city in arranging their finan- 
cial calculations and transactions. 


MISHNAT HA-MIDDOT. Bible commentators of the Middle 
Ages mention the existence of a treatise called the Baraita of 
49 Rules (Middot). This treatise from the tannaitic era was said 
to contain geometrical formulas and calculations. It was Abra- 
ham ben Solomon, the son of R. Elijah of Vilna (the Gaon of 
Vilna) in his Rav Pealim (Warsaw, 1894), who first drew atten- 
tion to this treatise, though no existing copy of it was known. 
In 1864 Moritz Steinschneider found a Hebrew mathematical 
manuscript, identified it as Baraitat ha-Middot and published 
it in 1864. A critical edition including the geometrical draw- 
ings omitted by Steinschneider was published by the math- 
ematician Hermann Schapira in 1880 as Mishnat ha-Middot. 
Among others things, Mishnat ha-Middot contains the Py- 
thagorean formula allowing the calculation of the square root 
of 2 and uses a value of 3% for m. Haim Horovitz of Frankfurt 
tried to prove that this Mishnat ha-Middot was actually part of 
a Tosefta to the Mishnah tractate Middot (describing the mea- 
surements of the Holy Temple). This suggestion was later sup- 
ported by the discovery of additional fragments and accepted 
by Solomon *Gandz in his critical edition of the Mishnat ha- 
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Middot. This suggests that the Mishnat ha-Middot is one of 
the oldest known Hebrew mathematical works. 


The Era of the Geonim 

R. *Nahshon bar Zadok, who headed the yeshivah of *Sura 
from 874 to 882, stated that the order of the weekdays on which 
any particular festival occurs in successive years repeats itself 
after a cycle of 247 years. Thus he was able to arrange these 
years and their characteristic dates in 14 tables. This system 
is known as “Iggul de-Rav Nahshon” (R. Nahshon’s cycle). 
R. Abraham Azulai (1570-1643) explains in Nahshon Gaon’s 
name the concept of “amicable” (or “friendly”) number pairs. 
He also mentions the common belief in the peacemaking pow- 
ers of these pairs of numbers. This was known to Jacob and 
explains the number of 220 sheep and goats that Jacob sent to 
his brother. The suggestion has been made that R. Nahshon 
Gaon received this information from his contemporary Thabit 
ibn Qurra (836-901), a Sabbean mathematician in Baghdad 
famous for his work in amicable numbers. R. *Hai ben Sherira 
(939-1038), head of the yeshivah of *Pumbedita, in one of his 
responsa, explains the use of the Heron-type dioptra used by 
Rabban Gamaliel. His mathematical description of the vari- 
ous methods is practically identical to the way Heron himself 
described it in his book, including the accompanying diagram. 
This gives rise to the conjecture that R. Hai Gaon was familiar 
with the original source of Heron himself. The gaon who dealt 
most extensively with mathematical subjects was R. *Saadiah 
ben Joseph (892-942), head of the yeshivah of Sura. Examples 
are his commentary on Sefer Yezirah and his Sefer ha-Yerushot 
(“The Book of Inheritances”). The latter is an extensive math- 
ematical-halakhic text showing how to divide an inheritance 
according to Jewish law. Other figures from this era who com- 
mented on mathematical subjects were Rabbenu *Hananel 
ben Hushiel, head of the yeshivah of Kairouan (980-1050), in 
his commentary to the Talmud and R. *Shabbetai Donnolo 
(913-c. 982), an Italian physician and writer on medicine, in 
his Tahkemoni, a commentary on Sefer Yezirah. 


11° and 12» Centuries 

FRANCE. ‘The *tosafists concentrated their literary efforts on 
the elucidation of the Bible and the Talmud and did not hand 
down much mathematical work per se. Although they had no 
formal education in mathematics, and in most cases had no 
possibility of learning from Greek or Latin sources, they did 
acquire some basic knowledge in an autodidactic way. Thus 
they commented on various talmudic discussions involving 
arithmetic and simple geometry. On the one hand their com- 
ments show a basic knowledge of arithmetic, e.g., in propos- 
ing several ways to calculate the connection between the basic 
halakhic unit of a %4 of a log (revi’it) and the required amount 
of 40 seah of pure water for the ritual bath - the *mikveh - yet 
it seems that some of the tosafists were unaware of the Py- 
thagorean law and did not have a good approximation of 7 or 
of irrational numbers like V2 or V5. But evidently they were 
aware that surveyors used a better value than 3. They also used 
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a method of applying and proving the Archimedean formula 
for the calculation of the area of a circle based on the radius 
and the circumference. It is highly probable that they adopted 
the method of their Spanish contemporary R. *Abraham bar 
Hiyya. His geometrical treatise Hibbur ha-Meshihah ve-ha- 
Tishboret (“Treatise on Mensuration and Calculation”) was 
written for the rabbis of southern France. *Rashi (1140-1205), 
the forerunner of the tosafists, himself used a very interesting 
geometric method for calculating the square root, a method 
which had its sources in the Jerusalem Talmud. One of the to- 
safists, R. *Asher ben Jehiel (called the “Rosh”; c. 1250-1327), 
raised the following question: Why does the Talmud, as a book 
of law, discuss an inaccurate approximation of 3 for the value 
of m rather than using a better value, which had been known 
for a long time? The place for such an excursus would be a 
geometry text and not the Talmud. In reply, he showed that 
the famous Mishnah in question (Er. 1:6) was not intended to 
teach a geometrical principle but rather to introduce the hal- 
akhic rule that in certain instances this approximate value of 
3 should be used. After his escape from Germany to Spain, R. 
Asher ben Jehiel asked one of his disciples - the astronomer 
R. Isaac ben Joseph “Israeli - to elaborate on the Pythagorean 
law and other geometric principles. It was in response to this 
request by R. Asher ben Jehiel that he wrote his famous trigo- 
nometric-astronomic treatise Yesod Olam. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. In Spain and Portugal Jewish intel- 
lectual and scientific growth continued to flourish. There was 
a lively exchange of mathematical knowledge between Jews 
and Arabs, and many Arabic mathematical ideas are reflected 
in Jewish literature. Likewise Jews contributed much to the 
Arabic corpus of scientific knowledge. Thus one finds much 
more elaborated mathematical ideas in both talmudic litera- 
ture proper and original mathematical works. 

Among the best-known mathematical figures of the 
116 and 12‘ centuries was the above-mentioned Abraham 
bar Hiyya. Until the publication of Hibbur ha-Meshihah ve- 
ha-Tishboret in 1910, this mathematical magnum opus was 
known only in manuscript. This text is probably the earliest 
post-talmudic mathematical text per se. The author states that 
the reason he compiled the discourse was the lack of knowl- 
edge of geometry among the Jews of southern France. As he 
writes in his introduction, the text was meant to serve as a text- 
book for judges who had to deal with legal issues concerning 
the surveying and measuring of fields. Towards the end Bar 
Hiyya provides an interesting demonstration — using a model 
built from concentric circles of thin rope - of the Archime- 
dean formula for the calculation of the circle’s area based on 
its radius (r) and its circumference (c) [%-c-r], without actu- 
ally using the value of 1. It is this very demonstration that is 
used by the tosafists in their Talmud commentary. Bar Hiyya 
gives the fair approximation of 1.4143 (175 + Yio) for the square 
root of 2 and 3.141593 for m. He was also among the first to in- 
troduce to Europe the complete solution of quadratic equa- 
tions. This fine textbook was translated by Plato of Tivoli in 
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1145, just a few years after the death of Bar Hiyya, under the 
title Liber Embadorum. 

Other works by Bar Hiyya dealing with mathematics are 
Zurat ha-Arez (“Form of the Earth”), a basic introduction to 
spherical trigonometry and astronomy, and Sefer ha-Ibbur 
(“Book of Intercalation’). Based on a statement by Maimo- 
nides, it seems that he knew this text. Another work of his is 
Yesodot ha-Tevunah u-Migdal ha-Emunah (“The Foundations 
of Understanding and the Tower of Faith”), an encyclopedia on 
arithmetic, geometry, optics, astronomy, and music. Parts of 
it were translated into Latin by the Hebraists Sebastian Miin- 
ster (1488-1552) and his disciple Erasmus Oswald Schrecken- 
fuchs (1511-1575). 


ABRAHAM B. MEIRIBN EZRA. *Ibn Ezra (1092-1167), a tosaf- 
ist, was one of the most prolific commentators on the Bible, 
who at the same time also wrote extensively on mathematics. 
The best known of his mathematical contributions are Sefer 
ha-Shem (“Book of the Holy Name”), Sefer ha-Ehad (“Book of 
the Number 1”), Sefer Keli ha-Nehoshet (“Book of the Copper 
Instrument [i.e., the astrolabe]”), and Sefer ha-Mispar (“Book 
of Numbers”). (Some 100 years later, Jacob b. Machir ibn Tib- 
bon, known as Profatius Judaeus, invented an improved ver- 
sion of the astrolabe, known as the quadrant.) Ibn Ezra also 
translated into Hebrew the commentary of al-Biruni on al- 
Khwarizmi’s tables. In the introduction to this work he gives 
an historical account on the involvement of Jews in the in- 
troduction of Indian mathematics to the Arabic world. Ibn 
Ezra is one of the earliest Hebrew writers to introduce the “o,” 
which he called galgal (wheel). In his Sefer ha-Mispar Ibn Ezra 
presents many exercises, which also appeared more than 250 
years later in the Sefer ha-Mispar of Elijah *Mizrahi. In addi- 
tion, Ibn Ezra deals with the mathematics of inheritance and 
with the history of p1 and mentions perfect numbers. He is 
also famous for his “prisoner problem,’ a mathematical puz- 
zle first presented by *Josephus Flavius in his Jewish War and 
which is often used in introductory courses in mathematical 
programming. Many scientific articles have been written on 
Ibn Ezra’s mathematical writings. 


MAIMONIDES. Aside from a short tractate on calendar cal- 
culations, the works of Maimonides (1135-1204) are primarily 
nonmathematical. Yet in his Mishnah commentary Maimo- 
nides mentions that the ratio between the circumference of a 
circle and its diameter (1) cannot be expressed as a ratio of two 
natural numbers, and that this fact is not due to a lack of our 
understanding but is in the very nature of this number. He fur- 
ther states that there is no possibility to know the exact value 
of this ratio, that mathematicians have written various treatises 
on this subject, and that the approximation used by scientists 
is 2/7. Yet in his halakhic Mishneh Torah Maimonides requires 
the use of the old talmudic (and Babylonian) approximation 
of 3. A similar statement by Maimonides relates to two other 
irrational numbers, namely V2 and V5000. It is interesting to 
note that in the Western world it was Lambert (1728-1777) 
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who first proved the irrationality of m in 1761. Much has been 
written in rabbinic literature about Maimonides’ geometrical 
explanation of the mishnayyot in Kilayim 3:1 and 5:5. In his 
Moreh Nevukhim (Guide of the Perplexed), Maimonides men- 
tions the difficulty in imagining the concept of the hyperbola 
and its asymptote, i.e., a curved line and a straight one, con- 
stantly approaching one another ad infinitum, without ever 
meeting. This subject - including the detailed explanations of 
the Jewish writers — was later elaborated by S. Motot, a 14'h- 
century Jewish mathematician, and by Francesco Barozzi in 
his Admirandum Illud Geometricum Problema, Tredicim Mo- 
dis Demonstratum (Venice, 1585). 


13‘ and 14‘ Centuries 

LEVI BEN GERSHOM. *Levi ben Gershom (Ralbag/Ger- 
sonides; 1288-ca. 1344) was probably the most advanced He- 
brew mathematician of his generation. Widely known for his 
biblical commentaries, he dealt with all the three branches of 
Arabic mathematics: arithmetic, geometry, and trigonom- 
etry. An extensive corpus of research about Gersonides has 
come into being (spearheaded by Bernhard Goldstein of Yale 
University). A comprehensive bibliography on Gersonides 
has been published by Menachem Kellner of Haifa Univer- 
sity (1992). Gersonides mentions both Abraham Ibn Ezra and 
Abraham bar Hiyya as sources from which he derived some of 
his knowledge. His arithmetical works - Maaseh Hoshev (“The 
Practice of Arithmetic”) and “De numeris harmonicis” have 
been studied since the publications of Maaseh Hoshev by R. 
Joseph Carlebach of Hamburg, and some years later, at the be- 
ginning of the 20" century, by Gerson Lange. A hitherto miss- 
ing part of problems of Maaseh Hoshev has been published by 
S. Simonson of Stonehill College. In this treatise Gersonides 
deals with arithmetic, algebra, and combinatorics. The short 
tractate on harmonic numbers was written as a response to 
an inquiry by Philip of Vitry, the bishop of Maux, shortly be- 
fore Gersonides passed away. Another mathematical work is 
a commentary on Euclid’s Elements. Gersonides’ text on trig- 
onometry, De sinibus, chordis et arcubus (originally written 
in Hebrew but immediately translated into Latin) is a com- 
mentary on the relevant chapters of Ptolemy's Almagest and 
was originally part of Gersonides’ major work Milhamot Ado- 
nai (“The Book of the Wars of the Lord”), part v, ch. 1. It was 
omitted in the printed Venice edition of 1560. In it, Gersonides 
presents a proof of the theorem of sines. He had arranged for a 
translation into Latin which is still extant. Carlebach showed 
that Gersonides was the inventor of the “cross-staff” (some- 
times called “bacculus” or “Jacob’s staff”), a simple yet power- 
ful surveying device which allowed nautical and astronomical 
measurements. Carlebach even reconstructed a model of this 
instrument following Gersonides’ description. The Jacob's staff 
was in use until the 17 century. 


IMMANUEL BEN JACOB BONFILS. Another Jewish math- 
ematician of this era is Immanuel ben Jacob *Bonfils of Tar- 
ascon (1300-1377), a contemporary of R. Levi b. Gershom. 
He is known as Baal Kenafayim after his astronomical tables 
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published under the name of Shesh Kenafayim (“Six Wings”). 
Bonfils taught astronomy and mathematics at Orange for some 
time. He also was one of the forerunners of exponential calcu- 
lus, some 150 years before its adoption in Europe, as is evident 
from his Derekh Hilluk. A great number of his many mathe- 
matical and astronomical works are still in MS. A special vol- 
ume on the history of science in the Middle Ages by G. Sarton 
was called Six Wings after Bonfils’ astronomical tables. 

Important findings relating to Jewish mathematics in the 
12-14" centuries have been contributed by various research- 
ers, among them G. Freudenthal, G. Safatti, T. Levy, and D. 
Zeilberger. 


15" Century 

MOSES BEN ABARAHAM PROVENCAL. Moses ben Abara- 
ham *Provencal (1503-1575) was considered one of the great- 
est talmudists and most illustrious scholars of Italian Jewry in 
the Renaissance period. For many decades he was rabbi of the 
Italian community of Mantua, which therefore became a cen- 
ter of talmudic study. His mathematical knowledge is evident 
from his Beur Inyan Shenei Kavvim. In his Guide of the Per- 
plexed Maimonides mentions the concept of the asymptote, a 
straight line constantly approaching a curved line without ever 
touching it, referring to the Conics of Appolonius. Provencal 
wrote a four-page Hebrew explanation of this subject, which 
was added to the Sabionetta (1553) edition of the Guide of the 
Perplexed. This kuntres (pamphlet), which became famous, 
was translated into Italian by Joseph Shalit (Mantua, 1550) and 
was included in the well-known volume on the concept of the 
asymptote by Franceso Barocius (Venice, 1586). The latter also 
contains geometric explanations by other Jewish commenta- 
tors on the Guide of the Perplexed. The subject itself became a 
major topic of rabbinical mathematics and was discussed in 
rabbinical literature from the 14 to the 19‘ centuries. It has 
been suggested that Provencal was familiar with Simon Mo- 
tot’s book on algebra. In his pamphlet, Provencal includes an 
explanation of the Greek concept of the “mean and extreme 
proportion” (the “golden section”) and proofs related to the 
connection between the lengths of the sides of a regular hexa- 
gon and a regular decagon, both inscribed to the same circle. 
This concept, described by Euclid and mentioned by Joseph 
*Albo in his Sefer ha-Ikkarim, inspired many discussions in the 
rabbinical literature, mainly because of the lack of knowledge 
of the proper definition of the Greek concept of “mean and 
extreme proportion.” Provencal specifically refers the reader 
to the source in Euclid’s Elements. 


MORDECAI COMTINO. Mordecai Comtino (1420-d. before 
1487) was the teacher of R. Elijah ben Abraham *Mizrahi. He 
was on friendly terms with the Karaites and was the teacher of 
two of their leaders, Caleb *Afendopolo and Elijah *Bashyazi. 
His literary output includes Sefer ha-Heshbon ve-ha-Middot 
on arithmetic and geometry and commentaries on Abraham 
Ibn Ezra’s Sefer ha-Ehad, Yesod Mora, and Sefer ha-Shem, in 
which various mathematical subjects are discussed. His Sefer 
ha-Heshbon ve-ha-Middot was known only in manuscript un- 
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til a careful analysis and partial translation was published by 
Moritz Silberberg of Schrimm in 1905. The plan of this trea- 
tise follows a statement of the Greek Nichomachus of Gerasa 
regarding the logical order of basic mathematical subjects. 
Following Ibn Ezra, Comtino introduces the full decimal nu- 
meration, including the “o,’ which again he called “galgal” 
(the wheel). After introducing standard subjects in the first 
part, on arithmetic, Comtino deals with the measurement and 
division of plane figures and then proceeds to calculation of 
volumes of geometrical bodies and their parts. He also pro- 
vides a detailed vocabulary of the different scientific terms. A 
special addition is the collection of problems part of which are 
borrowed from Ibn Ezra. Mizrahi in his Sefer ha-Mispar (see 
below) drew upon some of the problems presented by Com- 
tino. Besides this, Comtino also dealt with the construction 
of astronomical instruments. 


ELIJAH BEN ABRAHAM MIZRAHI. Mizrahi (Reem; c. 1450- 
1526) is known primarily from his famous supercommentary 
to Rashi’s Bible commentary. Mizrahi’s mathematical works 
are Sefer ha-Mispar (Constantinople, 1534), on arithmetic, and 
a commentary on Ptolemy’s Almagest (no longer extant). The 
former book became a standard text for the study of arith- 
metic. It deals with whole numbers, fractions, and mixed 
numbers, with the extraction of the square and cube roots, 
proportions, and arithmetical and geometrical problems. In 
his lengthy introduction he describes the importance of the 
study of mathematics as a bridge between the different sci- 
ences. Sefer ha-Mispar is based on Ibn Ezra’s Sefer ha-Mispar 
and the mathematical work of his teacher Mordecai Comtino 
(see above). A Latin abridgment by Sebastian Muenster was 
published by his disciple Schreckenfuchs (Basel, 1546). At the 
end of the 19 century an in-depth description of Sefer ha- 
Mispar (Die Arithmetik des Elija Misrachi) was published by 
Gustav Wertheim (Frankfurt, 1893). An excerpt and analysis 
of those of his mathematical problems related to physics (Ue- 
ber physikalische Aufgaben by Elia Misrachi) was prepared by 
E. Wiedeman in 1910. 


MORDECAI B. ABRAHAM FINZI. *Finzi (c. 1407-1476), 
a banker and mathematician, was known mainly for his math- 
ematical and astronomical works, which included Luhot, 
tables on the length of days (published by Abraham Conat, 
Mantua, c. 1479), and an astronomical work entitled Netiv 
Hokhmah (unpublished). He translated into Hebrew the Alge- 
bra of the Arab mathematician Abu Kamil Soga (c. 850-930). 
In 1934, a young Jewish mathematician by the name of Jo- 
seph Weinberg, submitted a critical edition of Finzi’s transla- 
tion as a thesis to the University of Munich. (Weinberg later 
was murdered by the Nazis.) An English translation of Finzi’s 
commentary on Abu Kamil’s Algebra was published in 1966 
by Martin Levey. Finzi also translated into Hebrew various 
works on astronomy and geometry, wrote commentaries on 
some of them, described and explained recently invented as- 
tronomical instruments, and wrote treatises on grammar and 
mnemonics. 
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ABRAHAM BEN SAMUEL ZACUTO. *Zacuto (1452-c. 1515) 
was known as a talmudic scholar, historian, mathematician, 
and astronomer. He was appointed professor of astronomy 
and mathematics at the University of Salamanca. His famous 
almanacs and astronomical tables became a principal base 
for Portuguese navigators. Thus, Columbus, whom he met 
in Salamanca, was able to garner important information be- 
fore his famous expedition. Using the tables of Zacuto, Co- 
lumbus was able to predict an eclipse of the moon and so 
save the lives of his men by demonstrating to hostile natives 
that he could shut out the light of the sun and moon. R. *Levi 
ben Habib, a contemporary of Zacuto, remarks in one of his 
responsa that Abraham Zacuto wrote a commentary on the 
Talmud, from which he quotes a small geometrical explana- 
tion. Zacuto’s well-known Sefer Yuhasin contains several ref- 
erences to mathematics. 


16‘ and 17» Centuries 

DAVID B. SOLOMON *GANS. The astronomer, mathemati- 
cian, and historian David b. Solomon *Gans (1541-1613) was 
raised and educated in the home of R. Moses *Isserles, the 
Rema. He also belonged to the circle of *Judah Loew ben 
Bezalel (the Maharal). Gans was in close contact with Tycho 
Brahe and Johann Kepler. Besides his history, Zemah David, 
Gans compiled an astronomical-mathematical textbook called 
Nehmad ve-Na’im (Jesnitz, 1743), an extract of which appeared 
in Prague in 1612 under the name of Magen David. In the pref- 
ace to Nehmad ve-Na’im he presents an abridged history of 
the transmission of mathematics and astronomy among the 
Jews, based on Jewish sources. The main part is devoted to 
pre-Copernican celestial mechanics, whereas toward the end 
he introduces basic instrumentation as well as trigonometry 
and its applications in daily life, enriching the text with many 
contemporary examples. 


MENAHEM ZION PORTO (RAFA). Porto was an Italian rabbi 
born in Trieste toward the end of the 16 century; he died in 
Padua around 1660. He was an excellent mathematician and 
astronomer. His works were highly praised by Andrea Ar- 
goli and extolled in Italian sonnets by Tomaso Ercaloni and 
Benedetto Luzzatto. In 1641 Gaspard Sciippius, editor of the 
Mercurius Quadralinguis, recommended Porto, in terms that 
were very complimentary to the rabbi, to Johannes *Buxtorf 
(the younger), with whom Porto later carried on an active cor- 
respondence. Among other works, Porto published a “Hand- 
book for the Merchant” (Over la-Soher, Venice, 1627), a com- 
pendium of basic arithmetic and many examples of business 
calculations for merchants. He also published a two-volume 
treatise of close to 400 pages - DMYN Py? DINPI1 Onn - 
Porto Astronomico - dealing with trigonometry and astron- 
omy. 


JOSEPH SOLOMON ROFE DELMEDIGO. *Delmedigo (YaSHaR; 
1591-1655) studied mathematics, mechanics, and astronomy 
under Galileo at Padua. His major work, Elim (Amsterdam, 
1629), is a classic compendium of 16'-century mathemat- 
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ics, physics and astronomy, and scientific instruments. He 
describes his use of Galileo's telescope to observe the planet 
Mars. Delmedigo displays a profound knowledge of the Greek, 
Renaissance, and contemporary literature dealing with math- 
ematics and physics. The first part of Elim contains math- 
ematical discourses dealing with both classical problems of 
Greek mathematics like the solution of the famous Alexan- 
der problem leading to Diophantine equations, the trisection 
of angles using the Conchoid of Nichomedes, the calculation 
of the octagon, and post-Renaissance mathematics like the 
solution of the cubic equations or the “squaring” of a circle, 
and the 35%/113 and Ludolphine approximations to 7. In Mayan 
Ganim Delmedigo deals mainly with spherical trigonometry, 
with the proof and application of the law of sines, the history 
of trigonometry, the prosthaphaeresis (trigonometric formulas 
for the conversion of a product of functions into a sum or a dif- 
ference), and the law of tangents of the sine function. Gevurat 
Adonai deals mainly with astronomy but has some mathemat- 
ics as well. Another part, Ma’yan Hatum, is devoted mainly to 
the discussion of physical problems and paradoxes - mostly 
from Aristotle's Mechanical Problems - as well as to topics 
from early 17'*-century classical physics. 


JAIR HAYYIM BACHARACH. *Bacharach (1638-1702), rabbi 
of Worms, had a keen interest in mathematics. His first vol- 
ume of responsa, Hut ha-Shani (“Scarlet Thread,” Frankfurt, 
1679) contains a lengthy responsum ($98) dealing first with 
talmudic metrology and then, in the second part, with many 
mathematical subjects. His main source is Gevurot Adonai by 
Joseph Solomon Delmedigo (see above). He mentions Hero's 
formula for extracting the square root, the (Roman) system of 
finger calculation, the approximation of a circle’s circumfer- 
ence by polygons, mathematical problems from the Sefer ha- 
Mispar of R. Elijah Mizrahi (see above), the famous Alexander 
problem from R. Joseph Solomon Delmedigo, and others. In 
his second volume of responsa Havvat Yair, Bacharach deals 
at length with the Euclidean concept of “mean and extreme 
proportion” (the golden section) mentioned by R. Joseph Albo 
in his Sefer ha-Ikkarim (Responsa $111). 


MOSES HEFETZ GENTILI. In both his Hanukkat ha-Bayit 
(Venice, 1696), on the architecture of the Temple, and Me- 
lekhet Mahshevet, a commentary on the Torah (Venice, 1710), 
Gentili (1663-1711) presents material that reflects mathemati- 
cal thinking. Referring to the weekly portion of Noah, he de- 
scribes Descartes’ mathematical model of the rainbow and 
in his commentary to the weekly Torah portion Maasei, he 
describes Tartaglia’s model for the motion of a projectile. In 
Hanukkat ha-Bayit he makes extensive use of the “Pythago- 
rean theorem” in discussing the structure of the altar. 


ELIJAH BEN SOLOMON ZALMAN OF VILNA. Already in his 
very early life *Elijah ben Solomon Zalman (the Vilna Gaon; 
1685-1779) showed great interest in the study of mathemat- 
ics and astronomy as an aid to furthering and deepening 
the study of Jewish law. In his halakhic commentary on the 
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Shulhan Arukh he added a great number of notes which dis- 
close his profound mathematical and astronomical knowledge. 
He encouraged his students to translate basic mathematical 
texts into Hebrew, and even wrote a small and very concise 
tractate on arithmetic, geometry, and trigonometry with an 
introduction to basic astronomy (Ayil Meshulash, 1834). An 
analysis and description of Ayil Meshulash was published 
by Elias Fink (Eliah Wilna und sein elementar-geometrisches 
Compendium, Frankfurt, 1903). Fresh interest in this compen- 
dium was aroused with the publication of a new edition with 
a modern Hebrew commentary. One of his students, Baruch 
*Schick, a rabbi and physician, published various Hebrew texts 
on astronomy and medicine as well as a Hebrew translation 
of the first six books of Euclid’s Elements. 


RAPHAEL LEVI OF HANOVER. Raphael Levi *Hannover 
(1685-1779) showed his mathematical talent already as a child, 
when studying at the Jewish orphanage. One day, upon re- 
turning from his studies, observing the construction of the 
new royal stables in Hanover, he was able to prevent a seri- 
ous engineering mistake. This drew the attention of Leibniz, 
the famous mathematician, who after meeting the young Ra- 
phael Levi offered to pay part of his tuition and to tutor him 
privately in mathematics and astronomy. In the last paragraph 
of his Tekhunat ha-Shamayim (Amsterdam, 1756) on geome- 
try, trigonometry, astronomy, and calendar-making, Levi de- 
scribes and strongly supports the Copernican system. In an 
addendum, Raphael Levi’s disciple Moses Titkin elaborates 
a few difficult talmudic passages connected to mathematics. 
In addition to the Hebrew works, Raphael Levi also invented 
a system of using logarithms in currency conversions and 
wrote two mathematical compendia in German: (1) Wech- 
sel-Tabellen Tractaetgen (Hanover, 1746), tables for currency 
conversion, and (2) Vorbericht vom Gebrauch der neuerfun- 
denen Logarithmischen Wechsel-Tabellen (Hanover, 1747), a 
preliminary report on the use of the newly invented logarith- 
mic currency conversion method. This latter text contains a 
good deal of advanced exercises and numerical examples. He 
also left a Hebrew manuscript of the first part of an introduc- 
tion to algebra. 

Among many other individuals who dealt with math- 
ematical subjects were R. Yom Tov Lipmann *Heller Waller- 
stein (1579-1654), a disciple of the Maharal, who used his ex- 
tensive knowledge of mathematics and astronomy throughout 
the whole of his commentary Tosefot Yom Tov to the Mishnah. 
R. David *Nieto of London (1654-1728), in his Kuzari Sheni, 
devoted a whole chapter to the explanation of some of the geo- 
metrical issues discussed in the Talmud and the commentary 
of the tosafists and many others. 


186 Century 

The expansion of general knowledge caused a shift in the 
content of rabbinical mathematics, from basic arithmetic 
and geometry only to a much broader scope of talmudic sub- 
jects related to mathematics. This was made possible by the 
availability of the Hebrew texts of Abraham Ibn Ezra, Elijah 
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Mizrahi, Joseph Solomon Delmedigo, and others mentioned 
above. Topics like cubic equations, arithmetic and geometric 
progressions, logarithms, spherical trigonometry (for calcu- 
lations not connected directly to astronomy), the use of trig- 
onometric tables, logarithms, and methods similar to calcu- 
lus - like analysis of functions for maxima and minima — were 
used. This brought forth a great number of texts containing 
mathematical excursus. 

At the beginning of the 18'® century R. Samuel Schot- 
ten mentions in his Kos ha-Yeshuot (Frankfurt, 1711) his plan 
to publish a collection of talmudic-mathematical essays. His 
basic knowledge in mathematics enabled him to give several 
approbations to Hebrew astronomical texts. Some years later 
*Jonathan of Ruzhany published his Yeshuah be-Yisrael, a 
commentary on the laws of kiddush ha-hodesh (concerning 
the blessing of the New Moon) in Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah 
(Frankfurt, 1720). This tractate has an interesting appendix 
on some halakhot requiring basic mathematical knowledge. 
In the same year, Jonathan published a compendium of three 
astronomical works which naturally contain various mathe- 
matical elaborations. Some years later R. Emanuel Hai Rikki 
(1680-1744) published his Hoshev Mahashavot (Amsterdam, 
1727), an interesting halakhic-mathematical discourse of 70 
short chapters based on an inquiry concerning the measure- 
ments of a mikveh (ritual bath). Within these discussions he 
elaborates the subject of measuring the circumference of a cir- 
cle, the calculation of V2, and the concepts of asymptotes, and 
shows how to calculate and to graph two curved functions, 
each approaching the other without ever touching it. R. Jonah 
*Landsofer’s Me’il Zedakah (Prague, 1757) contains a respon- 
sum ($28) - an answer to an inquiry from a “learned man well 
versed in geometry” — elaborating the geometrical aspects of 
the altar in the holy Temple as discussed in the Talmud. This 
subject is often discussed in talmudic literature. In his answer, 
Landsofer shows his profound knowledge of the relevant texts 
and also provides a proof of the Pythagorean Theorem. This 
responsum follows the previous one ($27) dealing with the 
area calculations of various shapes, all of the size of a “lense” 
In 1794, David Pivani published Zikhron Yosef, a textbook on 
arithmetic, geometry, and plane and spherical trigonometry. 
In the introduction he explains some of the geometrical as- 
pects underlying Maimonides’ commentary to the Mishnah 
Kila’im 5:5. Three years later, David Friesenhausen published 
his Kelil ha-Heshbon (Berlin, 1797), in collaboration with the 
Jewish Freeschool in Berlin. This text, an introduction to alge- 
bra, contains a variety of challenging examples and exercises. 
Among the more interesting topics are arithmetical and geo- 
metrical series, cubic roots, and Lambert’s law concerning the 
brightness of an illuminated surface. 

Towards the end of the 18 century and in connection 
with the social emancipation and the resulting assimilation 
of the Jews, Jewish mathematics began to develop into two 
main streams: the traditional Jewish talmud scholar who 
used mathematical knowledge mainly for the purpose of ex- 
pounding religious subjects and the new type of a modern 
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mathematician of Jewish origin who pursues mathematics as 
an academic profession. 


19 Century 

The study of mathematics in the 19 century is widely char- 
acterized by the efforts of the *Haskalah movement to intro- 
duce general secular education among the Jews. It was one 
of the goals of the Haskalah to show that the Jewish people 
too have a basic mathematical tradition. Therefore one finds 
regular contributions on mathematics in periodicals like 
Sulamith in German, Ha-Meassef, Ha-Zefirah, and Ha-Car- 
mel in Hebrew - dealing with the study of mathematics in the 
framework of talmudic studies or dealing with mathemati- 
cal problems as such. One of the first texts of the 19 century 
was Beirurei ha-Middot by Tovia Segal of Horoshitz (Prague, 
1807), on the geometry of Sabbath distances and diameters of 
levitical cities. This text contains an introduction to geometry 
and trigonometry using logarithms. At the beginning of the 
19" century Meyer Hirsch published a textbook/collection 
of exercises on geometry, Sammlung Geometrischer Aufgaben 
(Berlin, 1809). This collection of problems was used in Ger- 
many for almost a century and contains a formula proposed 
by the 15'*-century Simeon ben Zemah *Duran. A little later 
(1828-31) Michael *Creizenach, a teacher at the Frankfurt 
Philantrophin Reform school, published a series of textbooks 
on descriptive geometry, algebra, and technical geometry. In 
the first quarter of this century the first Hebrew article on “bi- 
nary numbers” (a basic concept in computer engineering and 
digital electronics) was written by R. Zechariah *Jolles. (The 
author passed away two years before George Boole published 
his paper taking up again the concept of “binary numbers” in 
1854.) Jolles’ paper is basically a translation and elaboration 
of Leibniz’s famous paper on the same subject. It is included, 
among other mathematical writings, in his Ha-Torah ve-ha- 
Hokhmah (Vilna, 1913). In 1834 Hayyim Selig *Slonimsky pub- 
lished his Mosdei Hokhmah, an introduction to mathematics. 
A second edition of David Friesensohn’s Kelil ha-Heshbon was 
reprinted in Zolkiev in 1835. In 1845 the famous Leopold *Kro- 
necker (baptized 1863) began his brilliant career as mathema- 
tician after receiving his Ph.D. In 1856 the great historian of 
mathematics Moritz Cantor published his fundamental paper 
“Ueber die Einfuehrung unserer gegenwaertigen Ziffern in 
Europa” (“On the Introduction of Our Present Numerals in 
Europe”). Later on he published his monumental Vorlesungen 
ueber Geschichte der Mathematik (“Lectures on the History of 
Mathematics”), which is considered as marking the beginning 
of the modern history of mathematics. In keeping with the 
spirit of the Haskalah, the works of Joseph Solomon Delme- 
digo were reprinted (Odessa, 1865) as was Shevilei de-Rakia 
by Eliah Hochheim (Warsaw, 1863). The editor of this tractate, 
Baruch Lowenstein, added a monograph of his own, Bikkurei 
ha-Limmudiot (“Firstlings of Mathematics”), discourses on 
various historical topics in Jewish mathematics. About the 
same time Zevi ha-Cohen *Rabinowitz published his fine se- 
ries of Hebrew texts on popular experimental physics, Yesodei 
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Hokhmat ha-Teva (Warsaw, 1865), including special parts 
on mathematics and a short bibliography of Hebrew math- 
ematical works. In those years Yom Tov Lipman *Lipkin - a 
son of the famous R. Israel *Lipkin Salanter, the founder of 
the *Musar movement - invented the “Lipkin linkage,” a me- 
chanical device to transform circular motion into linear mo- 
tion, and became a famous mathematician who contributed 
mathematical problems to the Ha-Zefirah periodical. In the 
last quarter of the 19"* century the first modern systematic 
texts on Jewish mathematics appeared: Baruch *Zuckermann’s 
Das Mathematische im Talmud (Breslau, 1878; see J. Szecht- 
man, “Notes on Dr. Zuckerman’s ‘Introduction to his Math- 
ematical Concepts in the Talmud,” in: Scripta Mathematica, 
vol. 25 (1960), pp 49-62). The most important work in this 
field is Moritz *Steinschneider’s series of articles on Jewish 
mathematics, published between 1893 and 1898 in Ennestro- 
em’s Bibliotheca Mathematica. Part of these articles (covering 
the 9'"-16" centuries) were reprinted as Mathematik bei den 
Juden in 1964. Additional relevant information can be found 
in Steinschneider’s contributions to the famous Realencyclo- 
paedie by Ersch and Gruber. This was made possible with the 
opening of German and Italian libraries, allowing the study of 
ancient Hebrew mathematical manuscripts and books. In 1879 
Hermann *Schapira, at that time still a student in Heidelberg, 
edited and published a German translation of the Mishnat ha- 
Middot, discovered by Steinschneider in 1864. Towards the end 
of the 19" century Gustav Wertheim published Elemente der 
Zahlentheorie (Leipzig, 1887) and some years later an inter- 
esting monograph on the mathematics of Elijah Mizrahi (Die 
Mathematik des Elia Misrachi, Frankfurt, 1893). A year later 
Israel Michel Rabbinowits of Paris published a Hebrew intro- 
duction to the Talmud containing an interesting appendix on 
the extraction of square roots, based on Heron's algorithm, as 
well as a discussion of negative and irrational numbers (Mavo 
le- Talmud, Vilna, 1894). 

[Shimon Bollag (24 ed.)] 
20' Century 
Jewish mathematicians continued to make major contribu- 
tions throughout the 20" century and into the 21°, as is evi- 
denced by their extremely high representation among the win- 
ners of major awards: 27% for the Fields Medal (the “Nobel 
Prize of Mathematics”) and 40% for the Wolf Prize. Of those 
still active around the outset of the 20 century mention may 
be made of Rudolf Otto Sigismund *Lipschitz (1832-1903), 
whose contributions to mathematics and physical mathemat- 
ics were mostly in the theory of numbers, the computation of 
variations, progressive series, and the theory of potential and 
analytic mechanics. With the French mathematician Augustin 
Louis Cauchy (1789-1857), he proved the theorem of prime 
importance in differential calculus and equations concerning 
the existing solutions to the equation dy/dx = f(x,y). Herman 
*Minkowski (1864-1909) is entitled to nearly all the credit for 
creating the geometry of numbers. He was one of the earliest 
mathematicians to realize the significance of *Cantor’s theory 
of sets at a time when this theory was not appreciated by most 
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mathematicians. The later work of Minkowski was inspired 
by *Einstein’s special theory of relativity which was first pub- 
lished in 1905. He produced the four-dimensional formula- 
tion of relativity which has given rise to the term “Minkowski 
space.’ James Joseph *Sylvester (1814-1897) dominated the 
development of the theories of algebraic and differential in- 
variants, and many of the technical terms now in use were 
coined by him. 

In Italy Vito *Volterra (1860-1940) wrote numerous pa- 
pers on partial differential equations, integral equations, cal- 
culus of variations, elasticity, and topology, and initiated the 
subjects of functionals and mathematical biology. Tullio *Levi- 
Civita (1873-1942) developed the absolute differential calculus, 
which was the essential mathematical tool required by Ein- 
stein for his development (in 1916) of the general theory of rel- 
ativity. Levi-Civita’s most important contribution in this field 
was the theory of “parallel displacement.” He also produced 
significant papers on relativity, analytical dynamics, hydrody- 
namics, and systems of partial differential equations. 

Two outstanding French mathematicians were Jacques 
Salomon *Hadamard (1865-1963), who produced important 
work in analysis, number theory, differential geometry, calcu- 
lus of variations, functional analysis, partial differential equa- 
tions, and hydrodynamics, and inspired research among suc- 
cessive generations of mathematicians, and Laurent *Schwartz 
(1915-2002), whose work broadened the scope of calculus and 
brought Paul Dirac’s ideas of “delta functions” in quantum 
mechanics within the scope of rigorous mathematics. For this 
work he was awarded the Fields Medal in 1950. 

Another winner of the Fields Medal was Paul Joseph 
*Cohen (1934— ), for his fundamental work on the founda- 
tions of set theory. Cohen used a technique called “forcing” to 
prove the independence in set theory of the axiom of choice 
and of the generalized continuum hypothesis. Felix *Haus- 
dorff (1868-1942) was also an authority on set theory and its 
applications to sets of points and real analysis. His textbook 
Mengenlehre (Leipzig, 1935) is recognized as one of the great 
classics of set theory. The depth and simplicity of his research 
into fundamental problems was a source of inspiration in the 
rapid development of modern mathematics. 

Johann Ludwig von *Neumann (1903-1957) sought to 
develop the subject of quantum mechanics as a mathemati- 
cal discipline, which led him to research in Hilbert space and 
the initiation of continuous geometry. In addition, Von Neu- 
mann made important contributions to measure theory, ergo- 
dic theory, continuous groups, topology, classical mechanics, 
hydrodynamic turbulence, and shock wave, and was a pioneer 
of game theory. Issai *Schur (1875-1941) specialized in the 
theory of numbers, particularly with regard to finite groups 
and their representations. He is widely known as the author 
of “Schur’s lemma,’ which states that the only operators that 
commute with a unitary irreducible representation are the 
scalar multiples of the identity operator. Schur is also credited 
with extending the finite group theory to compact groups, and 
is noted for his work in the representation theory of the ro- 
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tation group. André *Weil (1906-1998) contributed widely to 
many branches of mathematics, including the theory of num- 
bers, algebraic geometry, and group theory. Norbert *Wiener 
(1894-1964) invented the science of cybernetics. As a math- 
ematician, Wiener’s main innovation was to develop a math- 
ematics based upon imprecise terms reflecting the irregulari- 
ties of the physical world. He sought to reduce these random 
movements to a minimum in order to bring them into har- 
mony. During World War 11, he applied his concepts to work 
connected with antiaircraft defense, and this led to advances 
in radar, high-speed electric computation, the automatic fac- 
tory, and a new science he created called cybernetics, a word 
he coined from the Greek word for “steersman,” meaning the 
study of control. This followed his attempt as a mathematician 
to find the basis of the communication of information, and of 
the control of a system based on such communication. Wie- 
ner suggested the use of cybernetics in diagnostic procedures 
and indicated the similarity between certain types of nervous 
pathology and servomechanism (goal-directed machines such 
as guns which correct their own fixing malfunctioning). See 
also Benoit *Mandelbrot and Robert *Aumann. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Aumann and M. Mashler, “Game The- 
oretic Analysis of a Bankruptcy Problem from the Talmud,” in: J. 
Economic Theory, 36 (1985), 195-213; W. Feldman, Rabbinical Math- 
ematics & Astronomy (1931; repr. 1978); S. Gandz, Studies in Hebrew 
Astronomy and Mathematics (1971); M. Littman, Approaching Infinity, 
Selected Mathematical writings of R. Shlomo of Chelme (1989); G.B. 
Sarfatti, Mathematical Terminology in Hebrew Scientific Literature of 
the Middle Ages (Heb., 1968); M. Steinschneider, Die Mathematik bei 
den Juden (1964); N.E. Rabinovitch, Probability and Statistical Infer- 
ence in Ancient and Medieval Jewish Literature (1973); J. Rosenberg, 
“Some Examples of Mathematical Analysis Applied to Talmud Study,” 
in: Mathematical Analysis Applied to Talmud Study, at: www.math. 
umd.edu/~jmr/MathTalmud.html; B. Tsaban and D. Graber, Math- 
ematics in Jewish Sources, at: http://www.cs.biu.ac.il/~tsaban/hebrew. 
html. WEBSITES: www,jinfo.org; http://imu.org.il (for mathematics 
in Israel); http://wwws5.in.tum.de/lehre/seminare/math_nszeit/sso3/ 


vortraege/verfolgt/#gliederung (for mathematicians persecuted by 
the Nazis). 


MATKAH, JUDAH BEN SOLOMON HA-KOHEN (Ibn 
Matkah; first half of 13" century), author of the Midrash ha- 
Hokhmah, commonly considered the first of the great medi- 
eval Hebrew encyclopedias of science and philosophy. Judah 
was born in Toledo and belonged to the Ibn Shoshan family. 
He is listed in various books by the name Ibn Matkah. How- 
ever, there seems to be little ground for maintaining this ap- 
pellation, since in the sources it appears only once, in a 16*- 
century manuscript of the Midrash ha-Hokhmah, and there 
not in the body of the text but in an annotation at the top of 
the page. 

Judah was a disciple of Meir ha-Levi *Abulafia. At the 
age of 18 he became engaged in a correspondence with one of 
the scholars at the court of Emperor Frederick 11, as a result 
of which he eventually moved to Italy. It is not known which 
position he held at the court, nor where he resided, perhaps 
in Lombardy. Around 1247 he composed the Hebrew version 
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of his encyclopedia, which, according to his own testimony, 
he wrote originally in Arabic when still in Spain. The Arabic 
original has not been preserved. The Midrash ha-Hokhmah 
consists of an introduction, two parts, and three treatises. 
The first part provides a survey of Aristotelian logic, natural 
philosophy, and metaphysics, primarily based on Ibn Rushd’s 
Middle commentaries on these works, but occasionally also 
on other sources. The first treatise, an explanation of verses 
from Genesis, Psalms, and Proverbs, follows this part. The 
second part is devoted to geometry (based on Euclid’s Ele- 
ments), astronomy (based on Ptolemy's Almagest and al-Bitru- 
jis Principles of Astronomy), and astrology (based on Ptolemy’ 
s Quadripartitum). To this part two treatises on the letters of 
the Hebrew alphabet and talmudic aggadot, respectively, are 
appended. Only the first treatise (Goldberg 1981) and the sec- 
tion on astrology (Spiro 1886) have been edited so far. There 
are two complete manuscripts of the work (Bodleian Library, 
Mich. 551 and Vatican ebr 338) and some 40 more of parts of 
the text; for a complete list see Manekin’s Addendum in Har- 
vey 2000, 475-79). It has not yet been established with cer- 
tainty whether Judah ha-Kohen wrote other works (Langer- 
mann, in: Harvey 2000). 

The Midrash ha-Hokhmah thus presents a combination 
of secular and religious knowledge. It constitutes the first 
systematic Hebrew survey of Aristotelian natural philosophy 
and metaphysics as interpreted by Averroes. In composing 
his encyclopedia Judah aimed at disseminating scientific sec- 
ular learning, while at the same he sought to convey that true 
knowledge, or “divine wisdom,” cannot be attained by Aristo- 
telian metaphysics but by traditional Jewish religious learning. 
Throughout his work he displays a critical attitude towards Ar- 
istotelian philosophy. His encyclopedia should be seen as an 
attempt to delineate the value of secular knowledge against the 
background of the Maimonidean controversy and the debate 
about the permissibility of the study of secular science. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Spiro, Otot ha-shamayim (1886); Neubauer, 
Cat, 470-1, 682, 691; Steinschneider, Uebersetzungen, 1 (updated Eng. 
translation by C. Manekin, in: S. Harvey (ed.), The Medieval Hebrew 
Encyclopedias of Science and Philosophy (2000), Addendum); C. Sirat 
in: Italia, 2 (1977), 39-61; idem in: G., Nahon and C. Touati (eds.), 
Hommage a Georges Vajda (1980), 191-202; D. Goldstein, in: HUCA, 52 
(1981), 203-52; C. Sirat, History of Jewish philosophy in the Middle Ages 
(1985), 250-55; R. Fontaine, in: Medizinhistorisches Journal, 29 (1994), 
333-61; M. Zonta, La filosofia antica nel Medieoevo (1996), 200-4; E. 
Gutwirth, in: The Modern Language Review (1998), 384-99; R. Fon- 
taine, C. Manekin, T. Levi, Y.T. Langermann, A.L. Ivry, in: S. Harvey 
(ed), The Medieval Hebrew Encyclopedias of Science and Philosophy 
(2000), and idem, index, s.v. Judah ben Solomon ha-Cohen; R. Fon- 
taine, in: Arabic Sciences and Philosophy, 10 (2000), 101-37; C. Sirat, 
in: Italia, 13-15 (2001), 53-78; R. Fontaine, in: Zutot (2001), 98-106; 
idem in: Zutot (2002), 156-63. 


[Resianne Fontaine (2™ ed.)] 


MATLIN, MARLEE (1965- ), U.S. actress. Born in Morton 
Grove, Illinois, Matlin lost most of her hearing at 18 months 
after a bout with measles. She learned English, Hebrew, and 
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sign language at Chicago's Congregation Bene Shalom / He- 
brew Association for the Deaf and made her acting debut at 
age seven as Dorothy in a children’s theater version of The Wiz- 
ard of Oz. In 1987, at the age of 21, she won the Academy Award 
for Best Actress for her role as Sarah Norman in Children of a 
Lesser God, the youngest performer ever to receive the award 
and the only hearing-impaired person to be awarded the 
prize. Subsequently Matlin acted in numerous films, includ- 
ing Walker (1987), It’s My Party (1996), Hear No Evil (1993), 
and What the Bleep Do We Know? (2004). She also appeared in 
numerous television series, including Picket Fences (1992), for 
which she won an Emmy; ER (1998); Law and Order (2004); 
The West Wing (2001, 2002, 2003, 2004, 2005); and Desperate 
Houswives.(2005). When not acting, Matlin works with vari- 
ous charity organizations such as the Children Affected by 
AIDS Foundation, the Elizabeth Glaser Pediatric aips Foun- 
dation, the Starlight Foundation, and the Red Cross Celeb- 
rity Cabinet. Matlin is also the author of Deaf Child Crossing 
(2002), a novel based on her own childhood experiences. In 
1993 Matlin married Kevin Grandalski (in Henry Winkler’s 
back yard). Together, they have three children. 


[Alex Frankel (24 ed.)] 


MATLIN, MOSHE MEIR (1855-1927), Orthodox rabbi. Born 
in Slutzk, Lithuania, he went to Kovno to study with Rabbi 
Isaac Elchanan Spector, who was chief rabbi of Kovno, and 
was ordained there. In 1891 he came to New York at the invi- 
tation of Rabbi Jacob Joseph to become a dayyan in the newly 
formed bet din. He then headed the kashrut supervision for 
Rabbi Jacob Joseph. For two decades he was a mashgiah for 
kosher meats and wine while teaching Talmud privately. When 
his son was ready for yeshivah he helped establish the Rabbi 
Isaac Elchanan Theological Seminary, named in honor of his 
mentor, and he offered lectures there though he was not a reg- 
ular member of its faculty. He was also a founder of the Agu- 
dat ha-Rabbonim, which was linked to RIETS. Because of his 
deteriorating health, he tried moving to Montana and farm- 
ing, but he could not attract others to so rural a life and ap- 
parently he was not a skilled farmer. He then moved to Sioux 
City, Iowa, where he served as a rabbi and kashrut supervisor 
for major meat companies. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.D. Sherman, Orthodox Judaism in Amer- 
ica: A Biographical Dictionary and Sourcebook (1996). 
[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


MATRIARCHS, THE. The four “mothers” (arba immahot) 
of Jewish liturgy. In the Bible, *Sarah, *Rebekah, *Leah, and 
*Rachel are, somewhat asymmetrically, the wives of the three 
*patriarchs, ‘Abraham, “Isaac, and *Jacob. All except Rachel 
were buried in the Cave of Machpelah. Sarah is to be the 
mother of nations and kings (Gen. 17: 15-16), while Rebekah 
is to produce myriad offspring who will seize the city gates of 
the foe (Gen. 24:60). The matriarchs played significant roles in 
the Genesis story, especially to insure the succession of their 
sons to the divine promise first given to Abraham. Sarah in- 
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sists on the expulsion of Hagar in order to eliminate Ishmael 
as a rival claimant to Isaac (Gen. 21:10). Rebekah initiates Ja- 
cob’s deception of Isaac so as to ensure that Jacob receive the 
birthright (Gen. 27). In Jewish tradition, the names of the 
matriarchs are specifically mentioned in the Mi-she-berakh 
prayer after the birth of a child and in the parental blessing 
of a daughter on the eve of Sabbath. However they are not 
named in other Orthodox liturgy. In recent times, under the 
influence of feminism, they are mentioned in prayers along- 
side the patriarchs in many non-Orthodox liturgies. Jacob's 
lesser wives Bilhah and Zilpah have not yet attained matriar- 
chal status even among the heterodox. 


MATRIMONIAL PROPERTY. 


In Jewish Law 

GENERAL. In Jewish law, spousal property relations are regu- 
lated by the ketubbah. Maimonides describes how, when a man 
marries, he undertakes to provide his wife with ten things and 
is entitled to four things (Yad, Ishut 11:1-4; see at length *Hus- 
band and Wife). In general, according to Jewish Law each of 
the spouses has a specific role which determines the scope and 
nature of their respective rights to property and other rights 
and obligations. According to this view, the husband is analo- 
gous to a “foreign minister” or “finance minister” of the family 
and thus bears the legal obligation of supporting the family, 
which under Jewish Law is exclusively the husband’s obliga- 
tion. In order to discharge this obligation, he has possession 
and control of the property belonging to himself or his wife. 
Any property acquired during the course of the marriage is 
his, such that property bought with his own money belongs 
to him, while property bought by the wife with money that 
she earned is usufruct (nikhsei melog) - in other words, the 
principal belongs to her, while the control thereof, including 
the benefit of its proceeds, belongs to the husband, being in- 
tended for household needs. 


In Israeli Law 

Since the early 1960s, a doctrine of “presumption of joint 
property between spouses” has developed in Israeli law. Ini- 
tially, the Israeli Supreme Court recognized the presumption 
as governing the relationship between the couple vis-a-vis the 
estate tax authorities. Accordingly, where an apartment was 
registered exclusively in the name of a deceased husband, the 
Court ruled that half of it belonged to the wife, by force of the 
presumption of joint property, and therefore the husband’s es- 
tate only included half of the apartment (CA 300/64 Berger v. 
The Estate Tax Administrator, 19(2) PD 240). Gradually how- 
ever, the doctrine was recognized and applied in relations be- 
tween the spouses themselves. The Aftah decision, delivered 
by a bench of five justices, is generally regarded as the land- 
mark decision on this subject (ca 595/69 Aftah v. Aftah, 25(1) 
PD 561). Since then, Israeli case law regarding the joint prop- 
erty presumption has developed at all judicial levels, from the 
Family Court through to the Supreme Court. This has been 
regarded by some as an example of Israeli common law. 
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The doctrine, in essence, is based on the presumption 
that a couple living together harmoniously intend that all 
property acquired during the course of the marriage will 
be jointly owned in equal shares by both partners, even if 
registered in the name of one of them. The legal force of this 
presumption was originally based on what was perceived 
as the presumed intention of the parties. Case law notes that 
this intention is presumed even when the husband and wife 
have different levels of earnings, even when the wife does 
not work but takes care of the house and children, leaving to 
her husband the task of supporting the family. The parties 
were presumed to have intended that the family’s income 
and its accumulated assets would be their joint property. 
Case law extended the scope of this presumption to include 
partnership in future assets, such as pension rights, continu- 
ing education funds, life insurance, etc. In the early stages 
of its development, the Court ruled that it applied to a couple’s 
apartment, but that regarding commercial property, a greater 
level of proof was required to prove the intention of joint 
ownership. Over the years this distinction was abolished, and 
today the doctrine applies to all of the couple's assets, regard- 
less of whether these consist of the couple’s apartment or of 
other forms of savings, business assets, reputation, etc. At 
all events, the Supreme Court held that with respect to the 
couple's apartment, there could be cases in which it would 
be regarded as joint property even when purchased before 
the marriage, and part of the purchase price was paid dur- 
ing the course of the marriage (CA 806/93, Hadari v. Hadari, 
48(3) PD 685). 

As the doctrine developed, the empirical-consensual 
aspect was abandoned, and several judicial pronouncements 
indicated that the doctrine of joint spousal property is based 
on the principle of equality between spouses, in accordance 
with the general principles of the Israeli legal system, which 
regards equality as a fundamental value. 

In 1973, the Spouses (Property Relations) Law, 5733 - 1973, 
was enacted. Pursuant to the law, a married couple constitutes 
a kind of obligatory delayed partnership that only finds ex- 
pression when the marriage is terminated (by divorce or 
death). Until such time, the couples’ assets are separated. 
Upon termination of the marriage (either through death of 
divorce), an accounting is made of the couple’s assets; if more 
than half the assets are owned by or registered in the name 
of one of the spouses, that person pays half of the difference 
to his spouse (CA 1229/90 Hanokh v. Hanokh, 45(5) PD 584). 
Section 5(a) of the law explicitly provides that gifts and in- 
heritances received during the course of the marriage are not 
considered as joint property. 

There is disagreement in the case law as to whether the 
joint property presumption — which was a judicial, and not a 
legislative creation - applies to couples married after January 
1, 1974 (the date that the new law came into force), or whether 
the only applicable law for the latter is contained in the pro- 
visions of the aforementioned law, that establishes an obliga- 
tory delayed partnership. This controversy is mainly relevant 
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when deciding on whether a party is entitled to claim half of 
the property prior to termination of the marriage, pursuant to 
the partnership doctrine, or whether a spouse's right to claim it 
arises only on the day that the marriage is terminated (on this 
matter see CA 1915/91, Yaakobi v. Yaakobi, 49(3) PD 529). 


THE SUPREME COURT'S POSITION VIS-A-VIS RABBINICAL 
COURT DECISIONS. Since the early days of the State, the po- 
sition of the Israeli Supreme Court has been that the rabbini- 
cal court must apply religious law, i-e., Jewish Law, not only 
in matters of personal status (e.g., the validity of marriages 
and divorces), but also in cases involving financial matters, 
insofar as “the nature of a Jewish religious court is to rule ac- 
cording to the religious laws of Israel” (cA 22/49 Levanon v. 
Elmeliah, 3 Pp 68, 80; per Justice M. Silberg; see also HC 323/81 
Wilozni v. The Rabbinical Court of Appeals, 36(2) PD 733, per 
Justice Menachem Elon). In its capacity as the High Court of 
Justice, the Supreme Court had traditionally taken this ap- 
proach when confronting questions of whether to vacate rab- 
binical court judgments on financial and property disputes be- 
tween couples. Questions of this nature were adjudicated by 
the rabbinical courts in accordance with Jewish Law, as part 
of their incidental jurisdiction, when arising in the course of 
divorce proceedings (see *Bet Din, addendum). For exam- 
ple, one case concerned an apartment given by the husband 
to his wife during the course of a marriage, and subsequently 
registered by the husband in the wife’s name. The rabbinical 
court was required to decide whether the gift was absolute or 
conditional, and in doing so it applied the Jewish Law, which 
in such a case presumed that the gift was conditional, having 
been given “subject to the understanding that if she leaves 
him, he would not be regarded as having given it to her.” The 
Supreme Court rejected the wife’s argument that the rabbini- 
cal court exceeded the limits of its jurisdiction (Hc 609/92 
Boehm v. The Rabbinical Court of Appeals, 47(3) PD 288; per 
Deputy President Justice Menachem Elon). 

Nonetheless, in a later decision, Justice A. Barak (then 
deputy president, and subsequently president of the Supreme 
Court) held that the Supreme Court's judicially created joint 
property doctrine must also be applied in the rabbinical court. 
His first argument was the obligation to act in accordance with 
the Woman's Equal Rights Law, 5711 - 1951, and the second, 
broader, argument was that the rabbinical courts are subject 
to the Israeli secular law with regard to property relations. Es- 
sentially, the underlying rationale of the decision is that Israeli 
civil law is territorial, and thus obligates all legal forums, in- 
cluding the religious or rabbinical courts (HC 1000/92 Bavli 
v. The Rabbinical Court of Appeals, 48(2) pp 221). (In accor- 
dance with this approach the Supreme Court also intervened 
when the rabbinical court ruled, in accordance with Jewish 
Law, on a matter involving an injunction against leaving the 
country. The Supreme Court's position was that the Israeli civil 
law should be applied, rather than the religious law on whose 
basis the rabbinical court had ruled - Hc 3914/92 Lev v. The 
Rabbinical Court of Appeals, 48(2) PD 491.) 
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not differ from that of heathen contemporaries. Some schol- 
ars, however, claim that the more analytic Neo-Arabic lingual 
type, as characteristic of modern dialects, had already arisen 
in this period. Sources for the investigation of ancient classi- 
cal Arabic are pre-Islamic poetry; narrative material, notably 
on war, as well as proverbial phrases; and the Koran. 

The Arabs were almost completely isolated from outer 
influences, living in the Arabian Peninsula under the same 
primitive conditions as their ancestors. The absence of any 
upheaval that might have led to rapid changes accounts for 
the prima facie astonishing fact that Arabic, though appearing 
on the stage of history hundreds of years after Hebrew, has in 
some respects a more archaic character. Thus classical Arabic 
has preserved almost entirely the Old Semitic stock of pho- 
nemes, only samekh and shin having merged into s. As a rule, 
short vowels have been preserved in every position, includ- 
ing the final ones, which denoted the cases and moods, and 
the synthetic character of the language has been maintained. 
On the other hand, the morphology of Hebrew is in many 
respects more archaic than that of classical Arabic since in 
the latter, analogic rebuilding is in many aspects much more 
widespread. While in Hebrew many verbal forms seem to have 
been derived from roots containing two radical consonants, 
in Arabic, through analogy, most of the verbal forms are re- 
built according to the pattern of three-radical verbs. Nouns, 
too, frequently are transferred to the pattern of three-radical 
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nouns, especially in the so-called broken plural. On the other 
hand, Arabic also preserved archaic features: the use of the 
dual is much wider than in Hebrew. The chief characteristic of 
Arabic syntax is the restriction of the large choice of Semitic 
constructions to a few standardized types, often limiting one 
construction to one special meaning. 


AFTER THE CREATION OF THE ARAB EMPIRE. The creation 
of the Arab Empire had far-reaching consequences for the 
development of classical Arabic. In the towns of the new em- 
pire, analytic Neo-Arabic dialects soon emerged. Neverthe- 
less, classical Arabic remained the ideal of the Arab society. 
Since classical Arabic was used in conversation in high soci- 
ety until the beginning of the tenth century, it soon became 
necessary for the urban population to train themselves in the 
classical language, and thus an impetus for the beginnings of 
grammatical studies was given. As a result, the philologists of 
Basra and Kufa standardized classical Arabic. 

Nevertheless, the new Islamic culture with its new scope 
of ideals changed even classical Arabic. Though the litera- 
ture, so far as it dealt with pre-Islamic topics, remained un- 
changed, the language of the classical secular prose writers 
of the early Abbasid period is different. Its vocabulary avoids 
the plethora of special Bedouin words, and instead uses gen- 
eral designations, adding the special characteristic by way of 
circumlocution. In syntax, the new style avoids exclamations 
and parataxis, instead developing the tendency already found 
in pre-Islamic Arabic to limit one type of expression to one 
sense. Through this restriction the Arabic sentence structure 
becomes admirably accurate and capable of expressing the 
most complicated range of ideas concisely. 

With the lowering of the standard of education and the 
changes that affected the Bedouin tribes, who were no longer 
regarded as the best representatives of Arabic speech, classi- 
cal Arabic ceased to be used in high society conversation after 
the beginning of the tenth century. From the mid-13" century, 
after the Mongol invasion and the establishment of Mamluk 
Egypt, the impact of Middle Arabic, including its Neo-Arabic 
layer, on literary language increased, and from the 14" century 
a period of stagnation and decay began, which lasted until the 
beginning of the 19" century. 


NEO-ARABIC, MIDDLE ARABIC AND JUDEO-ARABIC. Neo- 
Arabic arose as the linguistic consequence of the Arab con- 
quests of the seventh century c.£. As a result of the changes 
of place and culture and the influence of the indigenous pop- 
ulation, this new language type arose in towns as early as 
700 C.E. 

The language of texts in which classical and post-classical 
features alternate with Neo-Arabic elements, as well as with 
pseudocorrections including hypercorrections and hypocor- 
rections, is called Middle Arabic. The study of Neo-Arabic as 
contained in Middle Arabic texts cannot exclusively be based 
on documents of Muslim provenance. The tremendous influ- 
ence which classical Arabic as an ideal exerted, as it still does, 
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In an article published several years after his retirement 
from the bench, Professor Menachem Elon wrote a compre- 
hensive critique of these decisions. Elon emphasized that 
the deviation from the Supreme Court's consistent position, 
whereby rabbinical courts rule in accordance with the reli- 
gious law, was unjustified on a substantive level, as well as 
constituting a blow to the independence of the rabbinical 
courts and their ability to develop Jewish Law. In his article, 
Professor Elon proposed a number of options for the ap- 
plication of the joint property doctrine in accordance with 
Jewish Law (see *Minhag; *Dina de-Malkhuta Dina; and see 
Bibliography, Elon, “These Are Obiter Dicta” (“Eleh Hen Im- 
rot Agav”)). Professor Elon also warns that decisions such as 
these are liable to create tension between the various judicial 
forums, thereby jeopardizing the fundamental values of the 
legal system, which aspire, inter alia, to preserve peace and 
attain practical solutions to controversies between parties. 
Professor Elon further noted that decisions of this kind, while 
aspiring to harmony within the legal system, cause two other 
sources of disharmony: (a) between the law of the State and 
Jewish Law, which is the national law of the Jewish people, 
and (b) between the past (when the Jewish Law was devel- 
oped) and the present and future, inasmuch as acceptance of 
Barak’s position compromises the ability of the Jewish Law to 
develop, given that, in practical terms, the rabbinical courts 
in the State of Israel are the only forum in which Jewish Law 
is applied in an operative manner (see also the addendum to 
the entry *Bet Din). 


RABBINICAL COURT'S RESPONSE TO THE SUPREME COURT'S 
POSITION. In their respective responses to the Bavli decision, 
the dayyanim of the Rabbinical Court of Appeals were divided. 
Rav Shlomo Dikhovsky opined that the rabbinical courts were 
obligated to rule according to the joint property doctrine by 
force of the rule “dina de-malkhuta dina” (see his article cited 
in Bibliography). He contended that halakhic rulings should 
be consonant with the halakhic view that dina de-malkhuta 
also applies in Israel. Moreover, the rule applies equally to 
legislation enacted in a democratic regime and to laws that 
are the product of judicial legislation. Inasmuch as the Israeli 
Supreme Court and the Knesset itself views court decisions as 
a part of the binding legal system of the State, there is no dif- 
ference between judicial decision and legislation. Therefore, 
in his opinion, such case law should not be subject to the dis- 
tinction that the halakhic authorities make between explicit 
legislation - to which “dina de-malkhuta dina” applies - and to 
rulings that are the result of local judicial discretion, in which 
the rule is inapplicable. All citizens of the State are cognizant 
of the “joint property rule” and guide their conduct accord- 
ingly, giving it the status of a custom (see *Minhag). More- 
over, the fact that it is anchored in Jewish practice militates 
in favor of its acceptance by force of “dina de-malkhuta dina? 
Such is the case regarding the joint property doctrine, insofar 
as it derives from case law. Rabbi Dikhovsky finds halakhic 
anchorage for the Supreme Court's doctrine of joint property 
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in the pre-nuptial written conditions (tena’im) agreed upon 
by the couple. The tena’im provide that the couple “will have 
equal control of their assets, and will not smuggle or hide 
them from one another, but rather will live together in love 
and affection.” Based on his interpretation of this document, 
R. Joseph Colon (Resp. Maharik, no. 57), imposed a ban on a 
husband who smuggled assets from his wife. Rabbi Dikhovsky 
contends that an additional step should be taken, by declaring 
that in our generation the presumption regarding the couple is 
not confined to their reciprocal trust that neither of them will 
smuggle assets away, but rather is broader, and confers the wife 
actual control over half of the assets acquired by her husband 
(in this matter he also relies on Resp Maharsham 1.45, dealing 
with a gift that the wife received from her sister). 

The Spouses (Property Relations) Law, 5733 - 1973 pro- 
vides that the law also applies to rabbinical courts, in the ab- 
sence of explicit agreement that the religious law will apply 
(Section 13 of law). Following the enactment of this law, the 
presumption is that every couple who married after its enact- 
ment knew that this was the legal position, and thus consented 
to premise their financial relations on the joint property rule. 
Under such circumstances, the rule of “dina de-malkhuta dina” 
should clearly be applied to such couples, and the rabbinical 
court should rule according to the joint property doctrine, 
and certainly to its delayed version regarding couples mar- 
ried after January 1, 1974. 

When the parties agree to have their property disputes 
governed by secular law, that agreement should be honored, 
and the rabbinical courts should apply the joint property 
doctrine, by force of that agreement. Rabbi Dikhovsky ruled 
accordingly when on appeal, he overturned a decision of 
the Regional Rabbinical Court that refused to apply the joint 
property doctrine even though both of the parties had pre- 
viously signed an agreement that the rabbinical court would 
rule according to this doctrine. In addition to the rationale 
of honoring the parties’ expressed will, Rabbi Dikhovsky 
warned that failure on the rabbinical court’s part to apply the 
joint property doctrine is liable to impair its status, and re- 
sult in the loss of its jurisdiction over financial and property 
matters, even in its current limited format (the decision in its 
entirety is published after the article in Tehumin, 18 (1998), 
18ff.). 

A different opinion on the matter was expressed by Rabbi 
Avraham Sherman - also a dayyan on the Rabbinical Court 
of Appeals (see Tehumin, 19 (1998), 32-40; 20 (1999), 205-20). 
In his view, legislative enactments and legal pronouncements 
that stem, not only from the imperative of creating an orderly 
society and correcting faults occasioned by particular circum- 
stances, but which rather reflect the world view of the legisla- 
tors and the judges of the state courts, do not fall within the 
ambit of “dina de-malkhuta dina; because this contradicts the 
world view of the Torah. Empirically, it cannot be claimed that 
the “joint property doctrine” is a custom accepted by all, nor 
may one, on that basis, make a presumption that all married 
couples marry with the intention of distributing their assets 
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equally. Furthermore, it is difficult to anchor the joint prop- 
erty doctrine in Jewish Law. When the law concerned is one 
that is intended to regulate the financial relations between a 
husband and wife, and not the well-being of the society and 
the State, the rule of “dina de-malkhuta dina” does not, accord- 
ing to this view, apply. Rabbi Sherman argues with Rabbi Di- 
khovsky regarding the significance of the written conditions, 
but the main thrust of his argument is on the theoretical level: 
is it appropriate to adopt the Supreme Court’s ideology, which 
is classified, in his view, as “the laws of the [non-Jewish] na- 
tions,’ or to act according to the original Jewish law without 
deviating from it. 

According to Rabbi Sherman, it is precisely the Supreme 
Court's rationale for the joint property doctrine - namely, that 
it is a revolutionary step that alters relations within society, 
and intended to promote and ensure social justice based on 
gender equality — that justifies rejection of this doctrine by the 
rabbinical courts, which should rather continue to adhere to 
the traditional position of Jewish Law. He adds that it is pre- 
cisely the application of the joint property doctrine, supple- 
mented by the husband’s continued exclusive obligation to 
support his wife and children, which creates inequality and, 
rather than equalizing the parties’ status, confers a preferred 
status on the wife. 


APPLICATION OF JOINT PROPERTY PRESUMPTION TO “COM- 
MON LAW” spouses. Another question that the Israeli legis- 
lature and case law was required to address in this (and other) 
contexts concerns the phenomenon of couples that were 
not married in a religious or civil ceremony, but live to- 
gether as a couple and raise families. In the beginning of the 
1980s the Supreme Court decided by majority that the joint 
property presumption applies to such couples, relying on its 
conclusion that their way of life attested to their intention to 
be partners in their property (CA 52/80 Shahar v. Freedman, 
38 (1) PD 443, per justices Barak, Bach). In his dissenting 
minority opinion, Justice Sheinbaum argued that the joint 
property presumption should not be extended by way of judi- 
cial legislation to include common law spouses. Justice Shein- 
baum reasoned that the parties had knowingly and intention- 
ally decided to live as a couple without binding themselves 
by a ceremony of marriage. As such, in the absence of a 
formal agreement between them, the application of the joint 
property presumption would not be consistent with their ex- 
pectations and anticipations regarding the nature and con- 
sequences of their connection, to which they had given ex- 
pression by their failure to entire into the binding legally 
recognized marriage. Furthermore, the aforementioned law 
of 1973 omitted granting any recognition of the “common law 
spouses” or “common law marriages” and hence there is no 
justification for applying the presumption by way of judicial 
legislation. 

In later rulings the Supreme Court extended the scope of 
the joint property presumption as it applied to common law 
marriage, stating that it was not limited exclusively to their 
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domestic assets, but also covered their commercial assets, al- 
though a higher level of proof should be required to persuade 
the court to apply the joint partnership presumption with re- 
spect to commercial assets or other non-domestic assets (CA 
4385/91 Salem v. Carmi, 51 (1) PD 337). 

The Supreme Court further held that where one of the 
partners in a common law marriage was killed in an accident, 
the surviving partner should be entitled to the same compen- 
sation (as a dependent) awarded by law to a surviving spouse 
who was legally married to the deceased (ca 2000/97 Lindorn 
v. Karnit, 55 (1) PD 12). 

The common law spouse’ right to the pension of a gov- 
ernment employee, or of a soldier killed in action, was al- 
ready recognized by Knesset legislation in the early years of 
the State of Israel. 


Conclusion 

Israeli law’s approach to gender equality is not unique to the 
question of spousal assets, but rather is broader in its scope. In 
the early 21 century, the Supreme Court considered equality 
as one of the constitutive values of Israeli law, and found an- 
chorage for it in the Basic Law: Human Dignity and Freedom 
(notwithstanding that this subject is not explicitly mentioned 
in this law; see *Human Dignity and Freedom). In a famous 
decision concerning the matrimonial property of a couple that 
immigrated from Iran, President Barak stated that according 
to the principle of good faith, it is presumed that the couple 
intended that the infrastructure of their relationship would be 
based on the basic principles of the legal system of Israel, one 
of which is the principle of equality. Therefore, by applying 
the doctrine of joint property, a social goal is accomplished, 
leading to the promotion of social justice (CFH 1558/94 Nafisi 
v. Nafisi, 50 (3) PD 573, 605. 

We have noted the various approaches of the dayyanim of 
the Rabbinical Court of Appeals. It remains to be seen how the 
rabbinical courts will in fact rule in matters regarding spousal 
assets. In any event, the rabbinical courts (the regional and the 
Rabbinical Court of Appeals) decided that where each of the 
spouses owned an apartment prior to their marriage, there is 
no presumption of joint property, and they based their judg- 
ment on section 5 of the Spouses (Property Relations) Law. 
When their ruling came before the Supreme Court, President 
A. Barak did not interfere with their ruling, and rejected the 
petition against the Rabbinical Court (Hc 3995/00 Anon. v 
Rabbinical Court of Appeals, 56 (6) PD p. 883). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Elon, Jewish Law (Cases and Materi- 
als), 1999; idem, “Eleh Hen Imrot Agav...; in the Ariel Rosen Tzvi 
Memorial Volume (1998), 361-407; S. Dikhovsky, “‘Hilkhat ha-Shit- 
tuf’ - ha-Im Dina de-Malkhuta?” in: Tehumin, 18 (1998); A. Rosen 
Tzvi, Yahasei Mamon bein Benei Zug (1982); idem, “‘Medinah Yehudit 
ve-Demokratit’: Abbahut Ruhanit, Nikkur ve-Simbiozah - Ha-Efshar 
lerabea et ha-Maagal?” in: Iyyunei Mishpat (1995), 479; A. Sherman, 
“Hilkhat ha-Shittuf’ le-Or Mishpetei ha-Torah; in: Tehumin, 18 (1998), 
32; idem, “‘Hilkhot ha-Shittuf’ Eino Me’uggenet be-Dinei Yisrael? in: 
Tehumin, 19 (1999) 205. 
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MATSAS, JOSEPH (1918-1986), Greek merchant, partisan, 
and researcher, the foremost Jewish intellectual in Greece af- 
ter World War 11. Matsas lived most of his life in *Ioannina 
and devoted himself to his city, to his Jewish community, and 
to the research of the Jews in Ioannina and Greece. 

Coming from a line of merchants, he owned a glass prod- 
uct store in the heart of the Ioannina bazaar, where Ioanniote 
Jewish merchants had worked and thrived for generations. By 
the beginning of World War 11, he had finished his studies in 
philosophy at Aristotle University in Thessalonika (Salonika) 
and was teaching high school in a village near Kilkis. When 
the ghettoization process started in Salonika in late Janu- 
ary-early February 1943, the youth of the Jewish community 
started to flee in small numbers to the mountains in order to 
join the partisans. The Jews were welcomed by the military 
arm ELAS, which belonged to the leftist resistance movement 
EAM (The National Liberation Front), and Matsas was one of 
the first to leave to join. 

After facing great difficulties in escaping from Salonika, 
crossing rivers and avoiding German-controlled bridges, he 
reached the partisans. Since he had been a fighting soldier in 
the Greek army in the Albanian campaign, he was integrated 
into ELAS as fighting combatant, together with nine other 
Jews in a unit of 40 men. At the end of 1943, he went with his 
unit to Western Macedonia where the allies dropped equip- 
ment to them by parachute. In general, his unit lived under 
difficult circumstances in the mountains of Pieras, Vermious, 
and Pindou. 

After the war Joseph Matsas established himself in Ioan- 
nina. In 1945 he was president of the Ioannina Jewish Council 
and in 1947 Matsas became the secretary of the Jewish com- 
munity. 

Matsas’s main scholarly contribution lay in his re- 
search on the language, culture, and ancient traditions of the 
Romaniot Jews of Ioannina. His research into Judeo-Greek 
was a pioneering and valuable scholarly effort. In Ioannina 
in 1953 he published Yianniotika Evraika Tragoudia (“Greek 
Jewish Songs”), which consisted of 16 hymns taken from 
two manuscripts written between 1853 and 1870, translated 
into modern Greek. In 1955 he also published Ta Onomata 
Ton Evraion Sta Ioannina (“The Names of the Jews of Ioan- 
nina’). 

In the field of poetry he researched Judeo-Greek kinot 
(elegies) from Corfu from as early as the 13" century. He un- 
covered valuable collections of centuries-old Judeo-Greek 
*piyyutim from Ioannina and contributed research and doc- 
umentation to Jerusalem's *Ben-Zvi Institute on Judeo-Greek 
poetry and language. He published several articles on the 
unique festivities of the Sicilian Purim celebrated in Ioan- 
nina. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Dalven, The Jews of Ioannina (1990); Y. 
Kerem, The History of the Jews in Greece, 1821-1940. Part I (1985); 
idem, “Darkhei Hazalah shel Yehudim be-Yavan be-Milhemet ha-Olam 
ha-Sheniyyah,” in: Peamim, No. 27 (1986), 77-105. 
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MATSAS, NESTORAS (1932-_), Greek author, painter, and 
motion picture director. Born in Athens, Matsas was in hid- 
ing during the Nazi occupation of Greece. During this time he 
was baptized into the Greek Orthodox Church, but his Jew- 
ish background and tragic memories of the war were to find 
expression in several of his books. When he was only 16 some 
of his stories appeared in the periodical Nea Estia. In 1950 he 
published three plays: Animenei (“Unmarried”), Fleghomeni 
batos (“Burning Bush”), and Yiom Kipur (“Yom Kippur”). Ani- 
menei, written in collaboration with K. Asinakopoulos, was 
a considerable stage success. His first novel was Klisti ourani 
(“Closed Heavens,” 1955), a story of life in the slums of Ath- 
ens. He also published several volumes of short stories. Two 
of Matsas’ most significant earlier works are on Jewish themes. 
I meghali irini (“The Great Peace,’ 1957), a collection of three 
short novels, dealing with an Athens Jewish family, is dedi- 
cated to the author's father “who sleeps in the barren earth of 
Auschwitz.” Another novel, O Messias (“The Messiah; 1959), 
describes the tragic fate of a Greek Jew who survives imprison- 
ment in Dachau but who, on his return to Greece, entertains 
the delusion that he is the Messiah. Other books by Matsas 
include two children’s novels, the prizewinning Khoris aghapi 
(“Without Love,” 1960) and To koritsi me tasteria (“The Girl 
with the Stars,” 1968); To paramithi tou Theofilou (“The Fairy 
Tale of Theophilos,’ 1963), a fictional biography of a Greek 
painter that was awarded the National Prize for literature; 
Plevsate vorios Sporadhon Skyiathos (“Travel North to the Spo- 
rades, Scyathos,’ 1964), verse written in the style of the Psalms 
and containing “Letters from Joseph to the sleeping Rebecca’; 
and O mikros stratiotis (“The Little Soldier,’ 1967), an anti-war 
novel. Later in his literary career, he returned to chronicling 
his Holocaust experience in hiding in Athens in his book I 
Istoria Ton Hamenon Peristerion: Imerogio Enos Paidou Ston 
Emfilio (“The History of the Lost Pigeon: Diary of a Boy in 
the Civil War,” 1995). He also wrote the popular biography of 
Alexander the Great titled To Hirografo Tis Babilonas, Mega- 
lexandro Apomnimonevmata (1980), which was translated 
into French as Les Memoires D’Alexandre Le Grand, dapres 
Le Manuscrit de Babylone (1983). Matsas wrote the scripts for 
many documentary films and directed feature films. 


[Rachel Dalven / Yitzchak Kerem (24 ed.)] 


MATT, C. DAVID (1887-1951), U.S. rabbi. Born in Kovno, 
he was raised in Philadelphia where he came with his family 
in 1890. C. (Calman) David Matt grew up in Rabbi Bernard 
Levinthal’s synagogue; Levinthal’s sons Rabbi Israel Levinthal 
and Judge Louis Levinthal were literally life-long friends and 
spoke at his funeral. He went to public school, Yeshiva Mish- 
kan Israel, and Gratz College. He earned his B.A. in 1909 at 
the University of Pennsylvania and was ordained at the Jew- 
ish Theological Seminary in 1913. 

As a young rabbi he served in Adath Jeshurun in Min- 
neapolis, the first English-speaking rabbi the then 18-year- 
old Orthodox congregation ever had, and oversaw the transi- 
tion toward a newly emerging Conservative Judaism. He laid 
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plans for a new building and organized the religious school. 
He was the associate editor of the American Jewish World. 
During World War 1, he served as a volunteer representative 
of the Jewish Welfare Board at Fort Snelling. After 15 years he 
left for Beth David in Buffalo (1927-29), where he served two 
years, and then went back to Philadelphia, where he served 
as rabbi of the West Philadelphia Jewish Community Center. 
He remained there for the rest of his life. Matt was an ardent 
Zionist and served as president of the Philadelphia Board of 
Rabbis and of the local Rabbinical Assembly. 

Matt’s columns appeared in the American Jewish World 
and the Anglo-Jewish Press. His work also included texts of 
radio sermons, 1920s—1950. He worked as an arbitrator in the 
Jewish community in Philadelphia, particularly during a dis- 
pute among mohelim. Also of note is his list of yeshivot in Eu- 
rope and Palestine in the 1930s, with estimates of the sizes of 
their student bodies. These reflect Rabbi Matt’s efforts to raise 
money for the yeshivot. He had, in the words of Israel Levin- 
thal, “a poetic soul, which made him a dreamer and interpreter 
of Israel’s fondest hopes in beautiful verse.” Louis Levinthal 
spoke of his “simplicity, his earnestness and sincerity.” 

He made his mark as a poet and published his sermons. 
Among his five children were Rabbi Herschel Matt, himself a 
sensitive poet and liturgist. His grandson Daniel Matt is trans- 
lating the Zohar into English in a multi-year project that has 
gained wide respect. C. David Matt’s papers are found at the 
Jewish Theological Seminary. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: PS. Nadell, Conservative Judaism in Amer- 
ica: A Biographical Dictionary and Sourcebook (1988); C. David Matt, 


Collected Poems (1953). 
[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


MATTATHIAS, priest from the village of Modi’in, and first 
leader of the uprising of the *Hasmoneans against *Antio- 
chus tv Epiphanes (167 B.c.£.). A number of discrepancies 
appear regarding the genealogy of Mattathias, and it is not cer- 
tain that he was a native of Modi’in. According to 1 Maccabees 
2:1 Mattathias was “the son of Johanan, son of Simeon, a priest 
of the family of Joarib” (2°17177; cf. 1 Chron. 24:7) who “moved 
away from Jerusalem and settled in Modi’in” Josephus twice 
alludes to Mattathias’ background. In Antiquities 12:265 he is 
described as “living in Modi’in in Judea... the son of Johanan, 
the son of Simeon, the son of Asamonaius, a priest of the fam- 
ily of Joarib, and a native of Jerusalem” In Wars 1:36 Mattathias 
is called simply “son of Asamonaius, a priest of a village called 
Modi’in.” It appears that the name “Asamonaius” or “Hasmo- 
nean’ is a family title, although later rabbinic tradition regards 
“Hasmonai” as a particular person e.g. “...‘neither did I abhor 
them’ [Lev. 26:44] - in the days of the Greeks, when I raised 
up for them Simeon the Righteous and Hasmonai and his 
sons, and Mattathias the high priest” (Meg. 11a; some variants 
however omit “Hasmonai and his sons”). The anachronistic 
description of Mattathias as high priest is also found in trac- 
tate Soferim (20:6, ed. M. Higger (1937), 346), and was inserted 
into the special prayer recited on Hanukkah. 
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Although a number of minor differences exist, the gen- 
eral descriptions of Mattathias’ activities, transmitted by Jo- 
sephus and in 1 Maccabees are fairly similar. A company of 
Greek officers arrived at Modi’in with the intention of forc- 
ibly implementing the king’s ordinances regarding sacrifices to 
idols. As Mattathias was held in high esteem by the villagers, 
he was ordered to begin the sacrificial offerings. When Mat- 
tathias refused, another Jew proceeded to fulfill the officer’s 
command. Mattathias then attacked and killed both that Jew 
and the Greek officer at hand (named Appeles in Jos., Ant.; 
Bacchides in Jos., Wars), and together with his sons and a 
number of similarly minded fellow countrymen sought refuge 
in the desert and mountains of Judea. One such group of fugi- 
tives was attacked on the Sabbath. Refusing to defend them- 
selves on the day of rest, the group, numbering about 1,000, 
was almost totally annihilated. This led Mattathias to decree 
that defensive military action is permissible on the Sabbath 
(cf. M.D. Herr, in: Tarbiz, 30 (1961), 243-4). Both 1 Maccabees 
and Josephus further attribute to Mattathias the circumcision 
of all those uncircumcised children brought up under the in- 
fluence of enforced Hellenization. Mattathias led the rebellion 
for only one year, and before his death appointed two of his 
five sons to continue as leaders of the revolt: *Judah Maccabee 
was declared military commander and Simeon the *Hasmo- 
nean counselor. Of Mattathias’ other three sons, *Johanan b. 
Mattathias and *Eleazar b. Mattathias both met violent deaths 
during the early years of the uprising while *Jonathan, who 
succeeded Judah, was killed by treachery in 161 B.C.E. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Buechler, in: REJ, 34 (1897), 69-76; B. 
Niese, Kritik der beiden Makkabaeerbuecher (1900), 44-47; E. Bick- 
erman, From Ezra to the Last of the Maccabees (1962), 96 ff.; Schuerer, 
Hist, 29-30; Klausner, Bayit Sheni, 3 (19507), 13-19; W.R. Farmer, Mac- 
cabees, Zealots and Josephus (1956), index. 

[Isaiah Gafni] 


MATTATHIAS (or Mattityah ben Moshe?; 15" century), 
Spanish or Provencal Hebrew poet. Mattathias has sometimes 
been identified with *Mattathias ha-Yizhari, one of the mas- 
ters who represented the Jewish communities of Aragon at the 
Tortosa disputation (1413-14) and the author of a commentary 
on Psalm 119 with references to the disputation, a commen- 
tary to Pirkei Avot (preserved only in part), and a lost homi- 
letical commentary to the Pentateuch. This identification is 
not accepted by all scholars. Z. Malachi has even shown that 
it is very unlikely. 

The *maqama Ahituv ve-Zalmon, attributed to Mattath- 
ias and written before 1453, was inspired by the religious *dis- 
putations held in Spain. Its action is simple. The pagan queen 
of a legendary island sends three messengers, Zalmon, Eker, 
and Ahitub, to inquire into the religions of the world. Seven 
years later, the messengers return and engage in a stormy dis- 
cussion. Zalmon, who was in Hebron and became converted 
to Islam, accepts the arguments of Ahitub, himself converted 
to Judaism in Spain, and becomes a Jew. Eker, converted to 
Christianity in Constantinople, argues in favor of that reli- 
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gion; however, since the queen and her court, persuaded by 
Ahitub, have also adopted Judaism, Eker hangs himself in 
anger, bringing the story to an end. Most of this narrative is 
still in manuscript. 

Another allegoric maqama, Begidat ha-Zeman, in which 
the characters receive symbolic names, that was likewise writ- 
ten around 1450, also bears the name of a poet known as Mat- 
tathias; it is almost certain that both maqamat were written 
by the same author. Both narratives, with clear pedagogic, 
apologetic, and moral purpose, resemble each other in style 
and vocabulary. The second is written in the first person and 
the personal element is important. The author repents the 
sins of his youth, describing his experiences so that his tale 
might serve as a warning. It was printed in 1560 (Tihingen) 
and three more times before the end of the 17 century. Z. 
Malachi has found in this composition some autobiographi- 
cal clues: according to him, the book was written in 1450 in 
Aix-en-Provence, when the author was 50 years old; he was 
probably born in Spain and left for France at the age of 19, be- 
coming familiar with Ashkenazi culture. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schirmann, Sefarad, 2 (1956), 648-62; Assaf, 
in: Ba-Mishor, 7 no. 286 (1946), 8; Zunz, Gesch, 129; Renan, Ecrivains, 
432-3; Gross, Gal Jud, 256-7; Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 451. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: Y. Baer, A History of the Jews in Christian Spain (1966), 
173ff.; M.A. Shmidman, in: I. Twersky (ed.), Studies in Medieval Jewish 
History and Literature (1979), 315 ff.; Schirmann-Fleischer, The History 
of Hebrew Poetry in Christian Spain and Southern France (Hebrew, 
1997), 657-68; Z. Malachi, in: R. Nettler (ed.), Medieval and Modern 
Perspectives on Muslim-Jewish Relations (1995), 129; idem, in: Jewish 
Studies at the Turn of the Twentieth Century, 1 (1999), 454-58. 


[Yonah David / Angel Saenz-Badillos (2° ed. )] 


MATTATHIAS BEN SIMEON, son of *Simeon the Has- 
monean. During the winter of 135 B.c.E., Mattathias, together 
with his mother and brother Judah, was seized at a banquet 
given in Simeon’s honor by his son-in-law *Ptolemy, who was 
governor of Jericho. Simeon was killed, probably at the instiga- 
tion of the Syrian monarch Antiochus v1i Sidetes, but a third 
son of the high priest, John *Hyrcanus, managed to escape. 
Ptolemy withdrew to the nearby fortress of Dok, where the 
two brothers and their mother were tortured in full view of the 
grief-stricken Hyrcanus, who was unable to take the strong- 
hold. When the sabbatical year came around, it was impossible 
to maintain an army for any great length of time, and Hyr- 
canus was forced to withdraw. Ptolemy thereupon killed the 
woman and her two sons and fled to Philadelphia (but accord- 
ing to Maccabees they were slain together with their father; 
1 Macc. 16:15 ff; Jos., Wars, 1:54 ff; Jos., Ant., 13:228ff.). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schuerer, Hist, 66; Graetz, Hist, 1 (1891), 


530. 
[Isaiah Gafni] 


MATTATHIAS HA-YIZHARI (14'b-15' century), Spanish 
scholar. He was a descendant of a Narbonne family which im- 
migrated to Aragon after the expulsion from France in 1306. 
Mattathias, who had a profound knowledge of philosophy, 
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was apparently a pupil of Hasdai *Crescas. A commentary 
on Psalm 119 is attributed to him (Venice, 1546, partly trans- 
lated into Latin by Philippe d’Aquin, Paris, 1629). Mattathias 
also wrote a number of other works, including a commen- 
tary on Avot (extant in Ms.) and homiletical explanations to 
the Pentateuch, known only by later references. It is possible, 
however, that at least some of them were written by an earlier 
Mattathias ha-Yizhari, perhaps his grandfather. He played a 
prominent but not overly courageous part in the Disputation 
of *Tortosa (1413-14), where he was one of the representatives 
of the Saragossa community. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, index; Renan, Ecrivains, 432f, 
S. Buber, Midrash Tehillim (1891), introd.; A. Pacios Lopez, Disputa 
de Tortosa (1957), index. 


MATTERSDORE (official name since 1924, Mattersburg; 
Hung. Nagymarton), town in *Burgenland, Austria; one 
of the “Seven Communities,” and after 1813 one of the “Five 
Communities.” The town was traditionally divided into two 
districts, Izraelita-Nagymarton and Keresztény [“Christian”]- 
Nagymarton. The Jewish neighborhood comprised a separate 
administrative unit (see *Politische Gemeinden) until 1902. 
Jews are traditionally believed to have settled there in about 
800 or 1222. A tablet on the synagogue wall dates its build- 
ing to 1354. At any rate, Jews were already living there before 
the Turkish conquest in 1526, when Mattersdorf absorbed 
numerous refugees from *Sopron. In 1569 there were 67 Jews 
living in 11 houses. After 1622 the community came under 
the protection of the Esterhazy family. In 1694 the Esterhazys 
granted the Seven Communities letters of protection, subse- 
quently renewed four times and newly formulated in 1800. 
Some of the Jews were expelled by Leopold 1 in 1671 but were 
allowed to return in 1675. The community was looted sev- 
eral times by the Turks. In 1744, some 352 Jews inhabited 30 
houses; in 1770, 179 Jewish families were registered; in 1785, 
some 767 persons lived in 43 houses; permission was granted 
to build 12 more houses in 1818. They paid fees to the towns 
of Sopron and Wiener *Neustadt for the right to trade within 
their boundaries. In 1848 there were 1,500 Jews in the town 
(one-third of the total population). From the beginning of 
the 20 century their numbers declined due to emigration to 
larger towns; in 1902 they had fallen to 752 and at the time of 
the Anschluss (1938) to 511. 

The centuries-long autonomy gave rise to a powerful 
communal regime, which regulated not only religious but also 
economic and social life. Among the prominent rabbis who 
served the community were Gershon b. Abraham *Chajes; Jer- 
emiah *Mattersdorf; Issachar Baer b. Samson *Bloch; Moses 
*Sofer; and Simon *Sofer. The Mattersdorf yeshivah attracted 
students from all over Europe. In 1938 the Nazis destroyed the 
synagogue and other communal institutions and damaged 
the Jewish quarter. Part of the community emigrated and the 
remainder were deported to the death camps. The remains 
of the Jewish quarter were demolished during development 
projects, and by 1970 only an old cemetery was left to com- 
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memorate this ancient community. About 7,000 documents 
from the community’s archives have been preserved in the 
central state archives in Eisenstadt. A Kiryat Mattersdorf was 
founded in Jerusalem in 1963, and some of its inhabitants 
originated from there. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: MHjJ, 1-12 (1903-69), indexes; EP. Hodik, in: 
M. Gold (ed.), Gedenkbuch der untergegangenen Judengemeinden des 
Burgenlandes (1970); 91-115; J.J.(L.) Greenwald (Grunwald), Mazzevet 
Kodesh (1952); M. Pollak, in: 1m1T (1900), 164-6. 
[Yehouda Marton] 


MATTERSDORF, JEREMIAH BEN ISAAC (d. 1805), Hun- 
garian rabbi and author. Born in Oswiecim, Galicia, Matters- 
dorf originally had the family name of Rosenbaum, but took 
the name Mattersdorf after serving as rabbi of the community 
of that name in Burgenland. He was appointed rabbi of Mat- 
tersdorf (now Mattersburg) around 1770 and stayed there un- 
til about 1801, when he went to Abaujszanto, remaining there 
until his death. Mattersdorf was renowned for his extensive 
knowledge of halakhah. His spiritual authority extended be- 
yond the borders of Hungary. In 1791 he gave his approbation 
to the edition of the Talmud published by Joseph Hraschan- 
szky, who called him one of the most distinguished rabbis of 
the generation. In Mattersdorf he headed a yeshivah which 
had among its students Aaron *Chorin, the pioneer of reli- 
gious reform in Hungary. Among Mattersdorf’s works is a 
commentary to Hayyim Shabbetai’s Modaa ve-Ones (Lem- 
berg, 1798) under the title Modaah Rabbah, published along 
with his son Joab Mattersdorf’s commentary Modaah Zuta. 
He gave approbations to a number of works, and is mentioned 
in the responsa of Moses *Sofer. L. Loew states that he wrote 
the comments on the Shaarei Shibbolet of Isaac b. Reuben, but 
this work has been attributed to other authors. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Loew, Gesammelte Schriften, 2 (1890), 2573 
M. Pollak, in: 1M1T, (1900), 164-6; J.J.(L.) Greenwald (Grunwald), Ha- 
Yehudim be-Hungaryah (1913), 53f.; P.Z. Schwartz, Shem ha-Gedolim 
me-Erez Hagar, 1 (1913), 51b no. 243. 
[Yehouda Marton] 


MATTHAU, WALTER (1920-2000), U.S. actor. Born in New 
York to Russian immigrant parents, Matthau started out sell- 
ing soft drinks and playing bit parts at a Yiddish theater at 
age 11. After graduating from Seward Park High School, he 
worked as a forester, gym instructor, and boxing coach for 
police officers. During World War 11 he served on an Army 
Air Force bomber in Europe and returned home a sergeant 
with six battle stars. Afterwards he attended acting classes and 
performed on Broadway. Matthau appeared in more than a 
dozen Broadway plays, among them Anne of the Thousand 
Days (1949), Will Success Spoil Rock Hunter (1955), Once More, 
with Feeling (nominated for a Best Actor Tony, 1959), A Shot in 
the Dark (won a Tony Award for Best Supporting Actor, 1962), 
and The Odd Couple (Best Actor Tony, 1965). 

Matthau made his film debut in The Kentuckian in 1955 
and from then acted in more than 40 films, including Gang- 
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ster Story (1960), Lonely Are the Brave (1962), Charade (1963), 
Fail-Safe (1964), Goodbye, Charlie (1964), Mirage (1967), Hello 
Dolly! (1969), Cactus Flower (1971), A New Leaf (1972), Plaza 
Suite (1972), Charley Varrick (1973), Pete ‘n Tillie (1974), The 
Laughing Policeman (1974), The Taking of Pelham One Two 
Three (1974), Earthquake (1974), The Bad News Bears (1976), 
House Calls (1978), Hopscotch (1980), California Suite (1980), 
Little Miss Marker (1981), Pirates (1986), JFK (1991), Dennis the 
Menace (1993), 1.Q. (1994, as Albert Einstein), I’m Not Rapa- 
port (1996), and Hanging Up (2000). 

In 1966 Matthau won an Oscar as Best Supporting Ac- 
tor for his role as “Whiplash Willie” Gingrich in The Fortune 
Cookie, co-starring with Jack Lemmon with whom he ap- 
peared in a number of films, including The Odd Couple (1968), 
‘The Front Page (1974), Buddy, Buddy (1981), Grumpy Old Men 
(1993), Grumpier Old Men (1995), and The Odd Couple 11 
(1998). Matthau was nominated twice for Best Actor Oscars, 
for his roles in Kotch (1971) and The Sunshine Boys (1975). 

Matthau appeared in several rv movies, such as Awake 
and Sing! (1972), The Incident (1990), Mrs. Lambert Remem- 
bers Love (1991), Incident in a Small Town (1994), and The 
Marriage Fool (1998). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Edelman and A. Kupferberg, Matthau: A 
Life (2002); C. Matthau, Among the Porcupines: A Memoir (1992); A. 
Hunter, Walter Matthau (1984). 


[Jonathan Licht / Ruth Beloff (2"¢ ed.)] 


MATTHIAS BEN THEOPHILUS, the name of two high 
priests at the close of the Second Temple period. 


Matthias ben Theophilus 1 (early first century C.E.) 
MATTHIAS BEN THEOPHILUS I was for all practical purposes 
the first high priest originating from Erez Israel to be appointed 
by Herod after *Aristobulus 111. He succeeded *Simeon b. Boe- 
thus, the king’s father-in-law, and preceded Joezer b. Boethus 
(see *Boethusians). Josephus notes that Matthias was a Jerusa- 
lemite (Ant., 17:78). He also relates that on one occasion Mat- 
thias was prevented from officiating on the Day of Atonement 
through being ritually unclean, and *Joseph b. Elem had to of- 
ficiate in his place (ibid., 165). This incident is also recorded 
in the Talmud (Yoma 12b; 7, ibid., 1:1, 38d). Herod, although 
on his deathbed, replaced Matthias as he held him partially 
responsible for the disorders in the Temple caused by the two 
patriots, Judas b. Sepphoraeus and Matthias b. Margalus. It 
would appear that Matthias was connected in some way with 
the house of *Anan and presumably it was no coincidence that 
one of Anan’s sons was named Matthias (Jos., Ant., 19:316, 342) 
and another *Theophilus (ibid., 18:123; 19:297). It is possible 
that the elder Anan married the daughter of Matthias. 


Matthias ben Theophilus 11 (late first century C.E.) 
MATTHIAS BEN THEOPHILUS II was appointed high priest by 
Agrippa 11 in succession to *Joshua b. Gamala (ibid., 20:223). 
It seems probable that he was the son of Theophilus b. Anan. 
His period of office witnessed the outbreak of the Jewish War 
(66 C.E.). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: MATTHIAS BEN THEOPHILUS I: Deren- 
bourg, Hist, 160; Schuerer, Gesch, 2 (1907*), 270 no. 5; Klausner, 
Bayit Sheni, 4 (19507), 163, 165; A. Schalit, Koenig Herodes (1969), 635, 
638. MATTHIAS BEN THEOPHILUS II: Graetz, Hist, 2 (1893), 249 ff., 
752ff.; Schuerer, Gesch, 2 (1907*), 273, no. 27; Klausner, Bayit Sheni, 


5 (1951°), 24, 235. 
[Menahem Stern] 


MATTIAH (Mattityahu) BEN HERESH (second century 
C.E.), tanna, mentioned twice in the Mishnah (Yom. 8:6, 
Avot 4:15), and a few times in the tannaitic midrashim. One 
tannaitic midrash lists Mattiah among a group of scholars 
who fled Erez Israel (apparently after the fall of *Betar), who, 
as they were leaving, were overcome with the love of Erez 
Israel, tore their clothes, and proclaimed, tears streaming from 
their eyes, that one who dwells in Erez Israel is as if he has 
fulfilled all the commandments of the Torah (Sif. Deut. 80). 
Another tannaitic midrash (Mekh. of R. Ishmael, Bahodesh 
7) relates that Mattiah once went to visit R. Eleazar Hakap- 
par in Lydda to inquire about one of R. Ishmael’s teachings. 
According to the Babylonian Talmud (Sanh. 32b) Mattiah 
founded a yeshivah in Rome, and, according to the Talmud, 
when *Simeon b. Yohai visited Rome to protest to the em- 
peror against the Palestinian governor’s emergency decrees, 
Mattiah consulted him on points of halakhah and aggadah 
(Me'il. 17a; Yoma 53b). 

In Mishnah Yoma (8:6) Mattiah applies the principle 
that Sabbath prohibitions may be overruled in order to save 
human life to a specific case, but he is not accredited as the 
author of the principle itself (cf. Tosef. Shab. 15:17, Yoma 85b). 
He is quoted in both the Babylonian and Jerusalem Talmuds 
(e.g., Yev. 61b; TJ, Sanh. 10:1, 27c). His most famous maxim 
is: “Be a tail to lions, and not a head to foxes” (Avot 4:15; in 
TJ, Sanh. 4:10, 22b), which stands in contrast to the Roman 
proverb, “Be a head to foxes, rather than a tail to lions” (cf. 
Zohar Hadash, Song, 18b). In the later aggadah Mattiah’s pi- 
ety became legendary. The Tanhuma relates that on one occa- 
sion, he deliberately blinded himself rather than be seduced 
by Satan (who appeared to him in the guise of a beautiful 
woman). He only accepted healing at the hands of the angel 
Raphael, after a divine promise that he would not be tempted 
again (Yal., Gen. 161). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 913-5, s.v.; Bacher, Tann, 


1 (1903”), 380-4. 
[Stephen G. Wald (24 ed.)] 


MATTNAH (second half of third century c.£.), Babylonian 
amora. He studied under *Samuel (Mar Samuel) and was con- 
sidered one of his outstanding pupils (Er. 6b; Mak. 3b). He 
quotes numerous halakhic decisions in his name (Ket. 43b; 
Nid. 27a; et al.) He also studied under *Rav (Shab. 24a). He 
was a younger colleague of Judah b. Ezekiel (Kid. 7ob), and 
when, after the death of Rav and Samuel, R. Judah taught at 
Pumbedita, Mattnah taught at the neighboring town of Pop- 
una (Hul. 139b). He is one of the authors of the tradition that 
the fourth blessing of the Grace after Meals (“He who is good, 
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and bestows good”) was instituted by the rabbis after permis- 
sion was granted to bury the slain of *Bethar, whose bodies 
had miraculously not decomposed (Ber. 48b). Matthah had 
three sons, Ahadboi, Tobi, and Hiyya (Nid. 60b; BB 151a), all 
of whom were scholars. Among the sages of the next genera- 
tion who were his pupils and who quote decisions in his name 
was R. Zeira (Ber. 36a). Another amora called Mattnai lived 
in the fourth century. He was a pupil of Hisda (Kid. 32a), and 
a colleague of Abbaye (Ket. 35b). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 915-7. 


MATTUCK, ISRAEL I. (1884-1954), Liberal rabbi. Born 
in Lithuania, he came as a child to the United States with his 
family and grew up in Worcester, Massachusetts. A graduate 
of Harvard University, he was ordained at the Hebrew Union 
College in 1910 having only spent two years in residence. He 
held a pulpit in Far Rockaway, New York, for a year and then 
went to England to serve a young congregation, the Liberal 
Synagogue in London. He served as senior minister for 36 
years and then after 1947 was minister emeritus. Under his 
leadership the synagogue grew into one of the largest syn- 
agogues in London. The building that he helped build was 
bombed in World War 11, but Mattuck lived to see it restored 
and rededicated. He was succeeded by his disciple and son- 
in-law Rabbi Leslie Edgar. 

He was a leading figure, perhaps the leading figure in 
English Liberal Jewry, its philosopher and its public face. He 
was known as one of the “Three Ms”: Montagu, Montefiore, 
and Mattuck. He helped form the Union of Liberal and Pro- 
gressive Synagogues and helped establish the World Union 
for Progressive Judaism in 1926 and served as its first chair- 
man from 1926 until his death. He was chairman of the Soci- 
ety of Jews and Christians. He compiled and edited the Lib- 
eral prayer book, first in three volumes in 1923-26 and in a 
revised edition in 1937. 

He is the author of several books: What Are the Jews 
(1939); The Essentials of Liberal Judaism (1947); Jewish Ethics 
(1953); and The Thought of the Prophets (1953). His last two 
works were written after a long illness that afflicted his body, 
but left his mind as clear and lucid as ever. 

He also edited Aspects of Progressive Jewish Thought 
(1955), which was dedicated in honor of Leo Baeck’s 80" birth- 
day. It was published posthumously. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Blank, “Israel I. Mattuck,” in: Proceedings 
of the Central Conference of American Rabbis, 64:159-60. 

[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


MATUK, SULAYMAN BEN DAVID (:8" century), pay- 
tan and astronomer who lived in Baghdad. Ma’tuk was a de- 
scendant of R. Matuk, the nasi of the Jewish community of 
’Ana. The latter fled to Baghdad with his family in the first 
quarter of the 17" century, under the threats of the tyranni- 
cal governor who had persecuted the community. Of Sulay- 
man’s piyyutim, 16 are known, and about half of them were 
included in books published in Baghdad and India; they are 
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still familiar to Iraqi Jews. During the lifetime of his grand- 
son R. Judah b. Jacob, the family name was changed to Ye- 
huda. The family’s descendants include two modern schol- 
ars, the brothers R. Isaac Yahuda and Prof. Abraham Shalom 
*Yahuda. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Ben-Jacob, Yehudei Bavel (1965), 95. 


[Abraham Ben-Yaacob] 


MATZ, ISRAEL (1869-1950), U.S. manufacturer, philanthro- 
pist, and patron of Hebrew literature and scholarship. Matz, 
who was born in Kalvarija, Russian Poland, immigrated to 
America in 1890. He became an accountant, later entering the 
drug business. In 1906 he founded the Ex-Lax Company and 
served as its president. Long an admirer of Hebrew authors, 
Matz aided Eliezer *Ben- Yehuda in the publication of his He- 
brew-language thesaurus. From 1922 to 1925 he was publisher 
of the Hebrew monthly Ha-Toren, edited by Reuben *Brainin. 
Matz was also a founding patron and honorary chairman of 
the Hebrew monthly Bitzaron. He established the Israel Matz 
Foundation in 1925 for the support of Hebrew authors. A pio- 
neer Zionist, in 1928 he founded a company in Palestine called 
Gan Hayyim for the development of an orange plantation. 
Matz also contributed to various schools of higher learning. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Orlans, in: Hadoar, 30 (1950), 396-7. 
[Jacob Kabakoff] 


MATZAH (mazzah; matzo; Heb. 13), unleavened bread 
made from one of five species of grain - wheat, barley, spelt, 
rye, and oats — mentioned in the Torah, and the only bread 
which is permitted for use during *Passover. Matzah (pl. 
matzot) is the object of a specific commandment calling for 
matzah to be eaten on Passover because the children of Israel 
“baked the matzot of the dough which they had brought forth 
out of Egypt, for it was not leavened; because they were thrust 
out of Egypt and could not tarry” (Ex. 12:39) - the speed with 
which matzot are prepared identifies it with the bread made in 
the Bible, when there was no time to prepare ordinary bread 
(cf. Gen. 18:6; 19:3). To fulfill the biblical precept on the first 
night of Passover, the matzah must be made from “guarded” 
grain, and must be processed with the intent - kavvanah - of 
fulfilling the commandment. Only grains capable of fermenta- 
tion are valid for the manufacture of matzah, and such grains 
are therefore limited to the five species. In practice, however, 
only wheat has been used historically. 

Ashkenazi matzah is a hard thin wafer, while Sephardim 
make softer, thicker matzot by using a much more watered 
batter. This soft matzah does not have a long shelf life, which 
necessitates baking and freezing it shortly before Passover, 
and indeed, before the advent of freezers, Sephardim baked 
matzah daily during the holiday. 

Maitzah is referred to as lehem oni, “the bread of afflic- 
tion” (Deut. 16:3). On this basis the *Karaites, who interpreted 
the Bible literally, make matzah only from barley, which was 
used to make the poor man’s bread. The same phrase is used 
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in the talmudic discussion of whether matzah made from 
flour mixed with wine, oil, honey, or eggs instead of wa- 
ter may be used on Passover. Although it is not regarded as 
fermenting if there is no admixture of water, matzah made 
from any such ingredient is forbidden on the first night since 
it constitutes “matzah ashirah, the “matzah of opulence,’ 
in contrast to the “bread of affliction” (Pes. 36a). Generally, 
matzah ashirah was permitted only for the sick or the aged 
(OH 462). Rashi, and subsequent Ashkenazi decisors (pose- 
kim), give credence to the concern that liquids other than 
water increase the rate of fermentation, and therefore pro- 
hibit healthy people from using egg matzah, i.e., matzah 
ashirah, for all of Passover. In recent years, people with ce- 
liac - an intestinal disorder with a dangerous reaction to the 
gluten in wheat - have been able to fulfill the mitzvah with 
oat matzah made from a specific non-gluten strain of oats. 
Spelt matzah is also commercially available for people with 
medical needs. 


The Duty of Eating Matzah 

Whereas the prohibition against eating hamez or having it in 
one’s possession applies to the whole of Passover, the posi- 
tive commandment of eating matzah generally applies only 
to the first night (in the Diaspora the first two nights). Ac- 
cording to R. *Elijah of Vilna, one fulfills a commandment to 
eat matzah on the other days of Passover as well. In Temple 
times, this duty was based on the verse “with matzah and bit- 
ter herbs shall they eat it” ie., the Paschal lamb, and is also 
based on the verse “In the evening ye shall eat matzot” (Ex. 
12:18). In many circles, only “matzah mitzvah; i.e., matzot 
baked on Passover eve, is used at the seder. This is reminis- 
cent of the Passover sacrifice, which in Temple times was of- 
fered on Passover eve and eaten at the seder. There is also the 
widespread custom of eating only “matzah shemurah” on the 
night of the seder, although some, as a special act of piety, eat 
it throughout the festival. 

One must abstain from eating matzah on the eve of Pass- 
over beginning with sunrise on the 14‘ of Nisan, but a long- 
time hasidic custom was also adopted to abstain beginning 
at Purim a month before, while others refrain for two weeks 
starting with Rosh Hodesh Nisan. 


The Flour 

The manifold precautions which must be taken at the various 
stages of the matzah’s production are designed to prevent any 
fermentation whatsoever of the flour. The flour suitable for 
the baking of matzah can be divided into three categories of 
decreasing stringency: 

(1) “guarded flour,’ which is closely supervised from the 
time the wheat is harvested and is used for the preparation of 
matzah shemurah; 

(2) “Passover flour,’ where supervision to prevent fer- 
mentation begins with the milling of the wheat; 

(3) “ordinary flour,’ which does not have supervision un- 
til the point of being mixed and is used to make “ordinary,” 
or machine, matzah. 
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The Preparation 

Under normal conditions of climate and temperature, flour 
mixed with water begins to ferment in approximately 18 min- 
utes. Should the water be above room temperature, however, 
the process is accelerated, but it can be delayed by the contin- 
ual manipulation of the dough. In order to prevent water from 
becoming too warm, only “mayim she-lanu” - “water which 
has rested” (Pes. 42a) — i.e., water which has been left in a ves- 
sel overnight to reach room temperature — is used in the bak- 
ing of matzah, and thereafter the mixture of flour and water is 
constantly manipulated until it is ready for baking. Care must 
be taken that the whole process from kneading to final bak- 
ing does not exceed the 18 minutes. No ingredients other than 
flour and water are permitted for Passover matzah. Although it 
is accepted by most decisors that salt is not a fermenting agent, 
its use in matzot is forbidden in order to prevent fermentation 
(Sh. Ar., OH 455:5). Some Yemenites, however, do have the cus- 
tom of baking their Passover matzah using salt. 

Over decades, special equipment was developed for the 
baking of hand-made matzah, which can be found almost 
universally throughout the Jewish world. Immediately after 
the flour is first mixed with water, the relatively dry batter is 
kneaded using a specially designed smasher, in which the bat- 
ter is placed on a flat surface and a hinged bar is used to pum- 
mel the dough. The dough is then flattened by using rollers 
made only of solid pieces of wood or metal without crevices, 
to prevent the possibility of pieces of dough getting wedged 
and becoming hamez. Perforation of the dough, after being 
rolled into shape and before baking, enables air bubbles to es- 
cape, and prevents the dough from rising and swelling dur- 
ing baking. The holes are made by rolling a small wheel with 
sharp teeth attached to a handle, known as a “reddler,” back 
and forth across the dough. 


Machine-made Matzah 
The industrial revolution combined with a growing urban 
population across Europe resulted in the amounts of tra- 
ditional hand-made matzah produced being insufficient to 
provide enough matzot for everyone in need. The result was 
the introduction in 1838 of the first primitive machine that 
rolled matzah. Twenty years later, a bitter halakhic debate 
ensued over its permissibility, owing to the fear that the ma- 
chine process might cause fermentation, and also whether a 
machine was able to fulfill the requirement of matzah being 
made with the proper intent. The dispute continued for more 
than half a century, until the machines improved technically 
and the rabbinic authorities began to accept those superior 
machines. Today the tons of world matzah - over $100 mil- 
lion in sales - are produced primarily by two major compa- 
nies in the U.S.: Manischewitz, which built the first matzah 
factory in the United States, and Streit’s, as well as a dozen 
factories in Israel. 

A major shortage of matzah for the Jews of Russia oc- 
curred in 1917 with the collapse of czarist rule and the take- 
over by the Communists, and again beginning in 1929, with 
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the collectivization of farms by Stalin. The crisis became so 
severe that world Jewry was called upon to help provide the 
Passover needs of the Jews of Russia. During the two world 
wars, the widespread mobilization of Jewish soldiers created 
an additional need for matzah distribution never before expe- 
rienced in modern Jewish history. Organizations such as the 
American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee and the Jew- 
ish Welfare Board provided matzot for them and for needy 
Jews around the globe. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Zevin, Ha-Moadim ba-Halakhah (1959), 
241-45; A. Greenspan and A. Zivotofsky, in: Jewish Observer, 37:4 
(2004), 20-21; P. Goodman, Passover Anthology (1961), 176-79, 
432-37. 

[Ari Greenspan, Ari Z. Zivotofsky, and Elli Wohlgelernter (24 ed.)] 


MATZENAUER, MARGARETE (1881-1963), contralto, 
later soprano, singer. Born in Temesvar (then Hungary), Mat- 
zenauer grew up in musical surroundings and began to study 
singing at an early age, first in Graz and later in Berlin. Her op- 
eratic debut was in Strasbourg (1901) and she remained there 
for three years; she then sang contralto roles at the Munich 
Court Opera, specializing in Wagnerian roles and also appear- 
ing at Bayreuth. From 1911 to 1930 she was a leading singer; 
both in soprano and contralto ranges, although after 1914 she 
called herself a soprano. Matzenauer was most famed for the 
grandeur and richness of her Wagnerian tones, but she also 
sang in other operas, notably by Verdi, Strauss, and Janacek. 
After her Carnegie Hall farewell in 1938, she retired to Cali- 
fornia, where she lived until her death. 


[Max Loppert (24 ed.)] 


MAURITIUS, island in the Indian Ocean about 500 mi. E. 
of Madagascar, where Jewish refugees from Central Europe - 
passengers of the Atlantic - were put into detention during 
World War 11 after being forcibly deported from Palestine by 
the British as “illegal” immigrants (see *Patria). On their ar- 
rival in Mauritius (Dec. 26, 1940), they numbered 1,580 per- 
sons: 1,320 landed in Haifa on Aug. 26, 1945, after the ban on 
their return was rescinded; 128 died while in Mauritius; 212 
men joined the Allied forces, 56 of whom entered the *Jew- 
ish Brigade. About 60 children were born after the original 
strict regulation on separation of the sexes in the camp was 
abolished. The detainees consisted of a Maccabi-He-Halutz 
transport from Czechoslovakia, remnants of the Jewish com- 
munity of Danzig, and a transport launched from Vienna. 
They were interned in the town of Beau Bassin, the men in a 
former prison, the women in adjacent huts of corrugated iron. 
They were not brutally treated, but were afflicted by tropical 
diseases, such as malaria, and by a lack of suitable clothing; 
food was often inadequate. Considerable moral and material 
assistance was given by Jewish organizations, particularly the 
South African Jewish Board of Deputies, the South African 
Zionist Federation, and the Jewish Agency. The detainees 
conducted manifold communal and cultural activities; they 
struggled for release and retransfer to Palestine through the 
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Zionist Association of Mauritius, to which about 70% of the 
detainees belonged. Their struggle was supported by official 
Jewish institutions which regarded the “Exile in Mauritius” 
as a political challenge and an infliction of needless suffering 
upon refugees from the Holocaust through the implementa- 
tion of the anti-Jewish Palestine White Paper of May 1939. The 
ultimate liberation of the detainees was hailed as a moral and 
political success for the Zionist movement. 


[Aharon Zwergbaum] 


In 1946 the St. Martins Jewish Cemetery, where Jewish 
detainees who died on the island during the war are buried, 
was entrusted to the South African Jewish Board of Deputies. 
Since that date the sayBD, in cooperation with local bene- 
factors (both Jewish and non-Jewish) and in recent years in 
partnership with the African Jewish Congress, has overseen 
its maintenance, including an extensive restoration project 
in 2001. Towards the end of the 20 century, a steady trickle 
of Jews began settling in Mauritius. In 2004, there were an 
estimated 60 Jews living permanently there. These were pri- 
marily engaged in tourism (three leading hotels were under 
Jewish management), agriculture, and the diamond and bur- 
geoning textile industries. Plans were afoot for the opening 
of a Jewish community center, incorporating a synagogue, in 
the first half of 2005. 

[David Saks (2"4 ed.)] 
Relations with Israel 
In 1960, while Mauritius was still a British colony, Israel, rep- 
resented by a consul general, extended it technical aid par- 
ticularly through scholarships for young Mauritians to study 
medicine in Jerusalem and technical assistance on the spot. 
Mauritius became independent in 1968 and joined the United 
Nations. An Israel delegation attended the celebration, and full 
diplomatic relations were established between the two coun- 
tries, Israel’s ambassador in Tananarive (Malagasy) serving as 
non-resident ambassador to Mauritius. Offers for new schol- 
arships in Israel, as well as Israel assistance by experts in ag- 
riculture and other fields, were accepted by Mauritius. Mauri- 
tian professionals trained in Israel founded a Mauritius-Israel 
Friendship Society. Strong Indian influence in Mauritius, as 
well as Muslims of Pakistani origin who constitute 20% of its 
population, make themselves felt in Mauritius’ attitude and 
policy toward Israel. The general attitude to Israel, however, is 
basically friendly, with the elder generation still remembering 
with sympathy the Jewish refugees from Europe exiled there 
in 1940, and the mutual relations between the countries re- 


mained fruitful. 
[Zvi Loker] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zwergbaum, in: Yad Vashem Studies, 4 (1960); 
191-257; idem, in Gesher, 66 (March 1971), 92-104; D. Trevor, Under 
the White Paper (1948), index; M. Basok (ed.), Sefer ha-Ma’pilim 
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MAUROIS, ANDRE (originally Emile Herzog; 1885-1967), 
French biographer, novelist, and essayist. Born in Elbeuf, Mau- 
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MAURRAS, CHARLES 


rois was descended from Alsatian industrialists who moved 
to Normandy after the Franco-Prussian War. Raised in a 
staunchly patriotic home, he experienced antisemitism as a 
student at the time of the *Dreyfus Affair and was influenced 
by the philosopher Alain (Emile Chartier). He spent ten years 
in his father’s factory and his experiences there were later used 
in his fiction. A French liaison officer and interpreter with a 
Scots division during World War 1, he published a light-hearted 
book about his British army comrades, Les Silences du Colo- 
nel Bramble (1918; Eng. tr., 1919) using his pseudonym, André 
Maurois, for the first time. He followed it with Les discours 
du docteur O’Grady (1922). Maurois earned a reputation as an 
acute interpreter of the English scene and as an outstanding 
biographer. During the 1920s and 1930s he published Ariel, ou 
la vie de Shelley (1923; Eng. tr., Ariel, 1924); La vie de Disraeli 
(1927; Eng. tr., 1927); La vie de Lord Byron (1930; Eng. tr., 1930), 
and historical works such as Edouard vii et son temps (1933; 
Eng. tr. 1933) and Histoire de l'‘Angleterre (1937; Eng. tr., 1937). 
In writing his biographies, Maurois combined documentation, 
erudition, and imagination, to unfold the psychological devel- 
opment of his subjects. His books in this genre include studies 
of Voltaire (1935), Chateaubriand (1938; Eng. tr., 1938), George 
Sand (1952; Eng. tr., 1953), and Hugo (Olympio, 1954). Two 
outstanding biographies were A la recherche de Marcel Proust 
(1949; Proust, a biography, 1950) and Promethée, ou la vie de 
Balzac (1965). Maurois also wrote short stories and several 
semiautobiographical novels, notably Bernard Quesnay (1926; 
Eng. tr., 1927); Climats (1928; Whatever Gods May Be, 1929; and 
Le cercle de famille (1932; The Family Circle, 1932). In the first of 
these he told the story of his refugee Alsatian family. 

After the armistice of 1940, Maurois supported the Vi- 
chy regime, but then violently opposed Hitler and fled to the 
US., where he taught at Princeton until the end of the war. He 
claimed that the Jews of the Diaspora had to choose segrega- 
tion, assimilation, or some difficult intermediate path. Himself 
a convinced assimilationist, he nevertheless remained inter- 
ested in problems of Jewish identity, to which he referred in 
the first part of his Mémoires (1942; I Remember, I Remember, 
1942). In later years he confessed to “a deep sadness” within 
himself and praised the intellectual enrichment which the Jews 
had brought to French literature. Maurois’ other works in- 
clude: Aspects de la biographie (1928; Eng. tr., 1929); Magiciens 
et logiciens (1935; Prophets and Poets, 1935); Histoire des Etats- 
Unis (2 vols., 1943-44; Eng. tr., 1948); and Histoire de la France 
(1947; Eng. tr., 1949); and the autobiographical works Por- 
trait d'un ami qui sappelle moi (1959) and Mémoires 1885-1967 
(1970). His collected works appeared in 16 volumes (1950-55). 
He was elected to the French Academy in 1938. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Lemaitre, André Maurois (Eng., 1939); 
Chaigne, in: A. Maurois, Poésie et action (1949); J. Suffel, André Mau- 


rois (Fr., 1963). 
[Sidney D. Braun] 


°MAURRAS, CHARLES (1868-1952), French nationalist 
writer and antisemitic politician. In association with *Daudet, 
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on Muslim authors meant that their writings did not, until a 
relatively late date, reflect decisive changes in the character of 
the language to any marked degree (with the sole exception of 
early papyri). Consequently, investigation has to concentrate 
upon the religious minorities of the Arab Empire, who were 
less devoted to the ideal of classical Arabic than the Muslims. 
Accordingly, the sources of Neo-Arabic proper are (a) Judeo- 
Arabic, mainly from the second millennium c.£., written as 
a rule in Hebrew characters; texts written in phonetic spelling 
from the second half of the first millennium have been pre- 
served. Jews often preferred writing Arabic rather than He- 
brew, even when dealing with the most sacred matters of Juda- 
ism. Only poetry was written in Hebrew almost consistently. 
(b) Christian Arabic texts, especially from southern Palestine, 
preserved in the Monastery of St. Catherine in Sinai, including 
the only dated texts from as far back as the ninth century c.E. 
(c) Middle Arabic translators: As the most important transla- 
tors were non-Muslims, their works exhibit Neo-Arabic pe- 
culiarities, though to a lesser degree. 

The linguistic character of ancient Neo-Arabic clearly ex- 
hibits all the structural peculiarities that characterize modern 
Arabic dialects. Since ancient Neo-Arabic and the modern 
dialects are structurally closely akin, a very short description 
of the principal features of Judeo-Arabic as compared with 
classical Arabic may also serve as a summary of the main dif- 
ferences between classical Arabic and the Neo-Arabic as con- 
tained both in the other branches of Middle Arabic and the 
modern dialects (especially the sedentary vernaculars). These 
ancient Neo-Arabic features must be carefully deduced from 
Middle Arabic texts full of classical and pseudocorrect ele- 
ments, since no texts written in pure Neo-Arabic are extant. 
Before the exploitation of these Middle Arabic texts, Neo-Ara- 
bic was only known from modern dialects. The reconstruction 
of early Neo-Arabic from Middle Arabic texts bridges the gap 
of more than one thousand years that separated the emergence 
of the Neo-Arabic lingual type from modern dialects. 

Perhaps the most important event in the field of pho- 
netics, an event which determined the very nature of Mid- 
dle as contrasted with classical Arabic, was the change in 
the nature of the vowels, caused at least partly by the accent 
becoming strongly centralized: the vowels were weakened, 
thus becoming liable to change and elimination. Final short 
vowels disappeared (this being one, though not the sole, rea- 
son for the disappearance of cases and moods), and even in 
the interior of the word short vowels in open unstressed syl- 
lables have been elided. The phonemic structure of the vow- 
els changed, at least in some dialects. Further, the quality of 
the short vowels has become variable. Diphthongs, it seems, 
have become simple vowels. In the sphere of the consonants 
the most important change is the weakening and disappear- 
ance of the glottal stop. A great number of assimilations oc- 
cur and whole words are pronounced in tafkhim (velarized) 
or targiq (non-velarized). 

As to the linguistic structure of Judeo-Arabic, so far 
as such different and intricate features may be reduced to a 
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common denominator, the most conspicuous deviation from 
classical Arabic was that Neo-Arabic detached itself from the 
synthetic type and approached the analytic type, which gen- 
erally indicates one concept by one word. The most striking 
outward sign of this phenomenon is the disappearance of the 
mood and case endings. The place of the lost flexion is taken 
by new features: as is general in analytic languages, the sub- 
ject tends to precede the verb, the direct object to follow it. 
The verb agrees even with its following subject, thus making 
distinction between subject and direct object possible (if they 
are of different gender or number). Apparently under the in- 
fluence of Aramaic, the direct object is often indicated by li 
and sometimes also referred to by an anticipative pronomi- 
nal suffix. A further analytic feature is the partial discarding 
of status constructus, while in order to indicate a similar re- 
lation not only prepositions, but sometimes also mata’, bata‘ 
are used. Status constructus has greatly changed: two nouns 
in status constructus may govern one noun, the nomen regens 
in the dual or sound masculine plural preserves its niin, thus 
becoming identical with the status absolutus, and words which 
in classical Arabic as a rule occur in status constructus are to be 
met with in status absolutus. The differences between an, anna 
(“that”), and inna (“behold”) have been blurred, and each may 
occur in syntactical positions proper, according to classical us- 
age, to the others. The b-imperfect is rather rare, although it 
may be found in some early texts. The dual is often replaced 
by the plural, and the relative pronoun alladhi has become 
invariable (in many cases apparently being a “classical” spell- 
ing for vernacular illi, which, however, is very rare in Middle 
Arabic texts). The differences between relative clauses after 
determinate and indeterminate antecedents, strictly main- 
tained in classical Arabic, are sometimes blurred. Asyndetic 
clauses occur in every syntactic environment, both in coor- 
dination, especially after verbs indicating movement, and in 
subordination, particularly in object clauses. Indirect ques- 
tions often take the form of conditional clauses (as in He- 
brew and English). The most frequent negation is md, occur- 
ring much more often than in classical Arabic. The feminine 
plural is widely replaced by the masculine, and the passive, 
formed in classical Arabic by internal vowel change, by re- 
flexive verbal forms. The most far-reaching changes have af- 
fected the numerals. Moreover, the fixed and accurate style 
of classical Arabic is largely replaced by an inconstant and 
careless language. 

Despite the basic linguistic similarity of Judeo-Arabic 
and other branches of Middle Arabic, there were impor- 
tant differences between them, though mostly not linguistic 
distinctions proper: Jews, as a rule, wrote Arabic in He- 
brew characters, dealt almost exclusively with Jewish topics, 
and made use of Hebrew (and Aramaic) phrases, thus mak- 
ing their literature virtually unintelligible to Gentiles. One has 
the feeling that Jews themselves regarded Judeo-Arabic 
as distinct from other forms of Middle Arabic, as one may 
infer from special literary traditions in Judeo-Arabic litera- 
ture. 
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MAUSS, MARCEL 


Maurras founded LAction *frangaise - both the newspaper 
and the movement by that name. His call for a return to the 
traditional values of “la vieille France” and his extreme politi- 
cal attitudes are reflected in all his books, especially Quand les 
Francais ne saimaient pas (1916), Mes idées politiques (1937), 
and La contre-révolution spontanée (1943). Maurras’ love of 
monarchy, hierarchy, and the rural virtues was paralleled by 
his hatred of the republic, democratic institutions, and the 
“météques” (a word he coined himself), i.e., recently natural- 
ized foreigners, and above all the Jews. He believed that the 
Jews - together with their allies the Freemasons, the Protes- 
tants, and the méteques - sought to control the entire political 
life of France. The *Dreyfus Affair (which obsessed him for 
the rest of his life) was for him the supreme example of Jewish 
dominance. Nevertheless, his passion for the French nation 
did not prevent Maurras from welcoming Hitler as a savior 
from democracy and the Jews, and he hailed the German in- 
vasion of France in 1940 as the “divine surprise” When the 
Jews in occupied France were forced in May 1942 to wear the 
Jewish badge, Maurras regarded it as a suitable opportunity 
to rid France, too, of the “Jewish scourge.” For his subsequent 
collaboration with the Germans, Maurras was condemned in 
January 1945 to life imprisonment. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.F. Byrnes, Anti-semitism in Modern France, 


1 (1950), index; E. Nolte, Three Faces of Fascism (1966), passim; E.R. 
Tannenbaum, The Action Frangaise (1962), index. 


MAUSS, MARCEL (1872-1950), French ethnologist, soci- 
ologist, historian of religion, and polyhistorian. Born at Epi- 
nal, Mauss was a nephew of Emile *Durkheim, who guided 
his education and greatly influenced him. His early interests 
were mainly philosophy and the history of religion. He taught 
the latter subject throughout his life, but enriched the entire 
domain of social science and contributed to the growth of 
the French school of anthropology. Mauss was professor of 
the history of religions of noncivilized peoples at the Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes in Paris and also taught at the Collége de 
France. In 1925 he helped to found the ethnological institute 
of Paris University, of which he became joint director. He 
worked with his uncle in both practical and theoretical stud- 
ies, carrying forward some of Durkheim's basic ideas such as 
the total social fact, collective representations, and the cor- 
respondence of morphological social structure with moral, 
legal, and symbolic facts. He was one of the team of young 
scholars assembled by Durkheim for his journal LAnnée so- 
ciologique (1898-1913), and directed its section on religion. 
He revived the journal after World War 1. Of Mauss’s works 
on anthropology, the best known outside France is Essai sur 
le Don (1926; The Gift, 1954), an elaborate study of the rela- 
tion between exchange patterns and social structure. Mauss 
was active in French political life participating in the support 
of *Dreyfus, and in the socialist and cooperative movements. 
He never recovered from the mental breakdown caused by the 
brutalities of the German occupation, though he published 
two more works before his death. 
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MAUTHAUSEN, Nazi concentration camp in Austria, 
12% mi. (20 km.) S.E. of Linz, established in April 1938 shortly 
after the annexation in March of Austria to the Third Reich. 
The *ss employed its prisoners in the local granite quarry 
called “Wienergraben,’ that was incorporated into the camp. 
Initially, Mauthausen served as a concentration camp for Aus- 
trian anti-Nazis. The first commandant was Albert Sauer. Its 
commander from February 1939 to May 1945 was Franz Ziereis 
about whom it was stated that “he gave his son 50 Jews for tar- 
get practice as a birthday present” (see Presser, p. 54). Starting 
as a satellite of *Dachau, Mauthausen became an independent 
camp in the spring of 1939, and expanded continually, with 
several satellites of its own throughout Austria (Gusen, Eb- 
ensee, and others) by the end of the war. After the outbreak of 
World War 11 Mauthausen became a camp for anti-Nazis from 
all over occupied Europe and in 1940 was graded category 
ul, the harshest category of concentration camps (Dachau 
was in category 1). Mauthausen received the so-called “pro- 
tective custody” prisoners whose “return was not desired” 
(ru = Rueckkehr unerwuenscht; see *Camps, Concentration 
and Extermination). Himmler specially ordered the death of 
a prisoner in Mauthausen to be communicated to his fam- 
ily only after incineration. The camp had the highest death 
rate for those in “protective custody” of all the concentration 
camps. Mauthausen was used for political prisoners. Of over 
10,000 Spanish Republicans who were interned there early in 
1941, handed over by the Vichy regime, only 1,500 were still 
alive after one year. 
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Mauthausen and its satellite camps. Based on H. Marsalek and J. Kohl, Weg- 
weiser durch das ehemalige Konzentrationslager Mauthausen (1960). 
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Work conditions were intolerable; the prisoners had 
to carry heavy stones up the 186 steps of the “Wienergraben”” 
It was called Death’s Way. In November 1941 Russian prisoners 
of war began arriving, destined for immediate death through 
overwork and starvation. Though able bodied and trained 
for military combat, they did not engage in an uprising until 
February 1945; their revolt was unsuccessful and many were 
killed. The camp authorities used a special measuring instal- 
lation to shoot their victims in the nape of the neck. Prison- 
ers were also killed by phenol injections or gassed at the eu- 
thanasia installation at Hartheim until a gas chamber was 
constructed in one of Mauthausen’s three sections. From the 
beginning of 1942 prominent citizens from occupied territo- 
ries arrested under the “night and fog decree” were brought 
there. Recaptured prisoners of war were executed under 
the “bullet decree” (Kugel-Erlass). When prisoners of other 
camps were caught for clandestine activities, those not im- 
mediately executed were sent to Mauthausen for punish- 
ment. Following *Heydrich’s death, hundreds of Czech pris- 
oners were killed. 

In May 1941 about 400 Jewish “hostages” from *Amster- 
dam arrived via *Buchenwald; they were all killed within three 
days in the forced-labor quarry which also served as a site for 
execution. There were another two shipments of Jews from 
Holland to Mauthausen (end of 1941 and 1942) who were killed 
after a short time in the camp. Up to 1944 Jews were never al- 
lowed to live for more than three days. When in early 1945 
the camps in the East were evacuated, thousands of prisoners 
from *Auschwitz, including Jews, were brought to Mauthau- 
sen; thousands of Hungarian Jews who had slaved building 
fortifications at the so-called “Southeast Rampart” were also 
brought to camp. The name of Mauthausen was particularly 
feared by Holland’s Jews, and the Germans took advantage of 
this fear to suppress resistance to their measures against the 
Jews. Jews in Mauthausen were singled out for especially cruel 
treatment compared to that given non-Jews (see Anklageschrift 
in der Strafsache gegen Fritz Woehrn et al. (1968), 98-102, 
228-35). Shortly before the capitulation it was planned to 
murder all Mauthausen prisoners in a subterranean aircraft- 
construction hangar in Gusen, but the plan was not carried 
out. Mauthausen was liberated by U.S. troops in May 1945. In 
the main camp the prisoners had rebelled. Ziereis hid in the 
camp but was shot by a U.S. patrol several days later when he 
tried to escape. According to camp records - and they may be 
an understatement — 199,404 were interned at Mauthausen; 
119,000 died. Of those who died, as often due to work condi- 
tions and lack of food as to the gas chambers or killing fields, 
38,120 were Jews. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Reitlinger, Final Solution (19687), index; 
1MT, Trial of the Major War Criminals, 23 (1949), index; J. Presser, 
Destruction of the Dutch Jews (1969), index; P. Tillard, Mauthausen 
(Fr., 1945); H. MarSalek, Mauthausen mahnt (1951); H. Marsalek and 
J. Kohl, Wegweiser durch das ehemalige Konzentrationslager Mau- 
thausen (19607); M. Riquet, [Europe a Mauthausen, tragédie de la 
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MAUTHNER, FRITZ (1849-1923), German journalist, au- 
thor and philosopher. Mauthner, who was born in Horice, Bo- 
hemia, came of an assimilated family and remained estranged 
from Judaism. His Erinnerungen (1918) provides a fascinating 
account of his early upbringing in Prague, portraying also the 
situation of Jews between three cultures and languages - Ger- 
man, Czech, and Jewish — within the national conflict in Bo- 
hemia. After law studies at Prague he settled in Berlin, where 
he became editor of the Magazin fuer Literatur and wrote re- 
views for the Berliner Tageblatt, which he directed from 1895. 
A naturalistic writer and a socialist, he was a co-founder of 
the Freie Buehne, but later turned to writing historical fiction 
and philosophical works. Mauthner first attracted attention 
with Nach beruehmten Mustern, witty parodies of 22 of his 
contemporaries including Berthold *Auerbach, Gustav Frey- 
tag, Paul *Heyse, and Richard Wagner, which he wrote for the 
Deutsches Monatsblatt from 1879, before they were published 
as a book in 1897. This was followed by many novels, novel- 
las, satirical sketches, and fairy tales. One of these is the novel 
Der neue Ahasver. Roman aus Jung-Berlin (1882), in which he 
showed how assimilation was rejected by antisemitism. While 
he was successful as a satirical journalist, and much less so as 
a novelist, he was highly regarded - and remained so - for his 
philosophical works, which had a great influence on mod- 
ern philosophy (e.g., Ludwig *Wittgenstein) and literature 
(e.g., Hugo von *Hofmansthal). His main work were the Be- 
itraege zu einer Kritik der Sprache (3 vols., 1901-2), on which 
he worked from 1893. Following Friedrich Nietzsche as well 
as Ernst Mach and arguing that thinking never allows access 
to reality but is always mediated by language, he dealt with 
the psychology and science of language, and with the role of 
grammar and logic. In his Woerterbuch der Philosophie, neue 
Beitraege zu einer Kritik der Sprache (2 vols., 1910) he expanded 
his work on philosophical ideas; here he subjected more than 
200 philosophical concepts to critical examination. A militant 
agnostic, Mauthner was denied academic appointments be- 
cause of his anti-religious stand and political views. He radi- 
calized his skepticism in his last literary work, Der letzte Tod 
des Gautama Buddha (1912), preaching an areligious, skeptical 
mysticism without God, as well as in his last and encyclope- 
dic, philosophical work, Der Atheismus und seine Geschichte 
im Abendlande (4 vols. 1920-23), where he claimed that all 
dogmas - religious or scientific - were mere human inven- 
tions and that their origin, efflorescence, and decline had their 
basis in history. Mauthner then sought to show how the West 
had begun to shake off the once dominant concept of God. 
His work was thus intended to trace the disintegration of this 
concept, an “anthropomorphic illusion” that had held peoples 
spellbound for several millennia. From 1911 until his death he 
lived in Meersburg at Lake Constance, where he also edited 
the Bibliothek der Philosophen. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Landauer, Skepsis und Mystik (19237); T. 
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of his works; G. Weiler, in: YLBI, 8 (1963), 136-48. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
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bacher, Fritz Mauther und die deutsche Literatur um 1900 (1977); K. 
Arens, Functionalism and Fin de Siécle. Fritz Mauthner’s Critique of 
Language (1984); E. Leinfellner, Fritz Mauthner (1995). 


[Sol Liptzin / Andreas Kilcher (24 ed.)] 


MAUTNER, KONRAD (1880-1924), Austrian folk song col- 
lector, publisher of important primary sources on folk song 
and music, folk art and costume, and industrialist whose fam- 
ily was of Bohemian origin. In 1893, his father Isidor founded 
the largest textile business of the monarchy. Konrad Maut- 
ner studied in Vienna with private teachers and in Schotten 
high school. In 1902 he left for a year in the U.S., where he 
worked for his father’s textile concern. In 1909 he married 
Anna Neumann, his cousin, whose family comprised large- 
scale silk manufacturers. She was, like her husband, talented 
and interested in art. With the advent of the Nazis the fam- 
ily had to leave Austria. From his childhood, Mautner used 
to spend his vacations with his parents in Goessl on Grund- 
see, where he practically grew up together with local inhab- 
itants. In 1910 he prepared for publication a collection of the 
“Steyerische Rasplwerk,’ folk songs, as a documentation of 
his happy childhood and youth years in that region. Verlag 
Staehelin and Lauenstein, publisher of limited editions, pro- 
duced this material in a luxury edition of 400 copies. The vol- 
ume included old songs and street verses that Mautner heard 
and sang in Goss] and which he transcribed and illustrated by 
hand drawings. This volume was the first Austrian musical vil- 
lage monograph, which because of its naiveté transmitted the 
picture as a whole. Since it was based on personal memory, it 
was held at that time to be of no importance, because of the 
doubt as to whether the songs were authentic according to the 
criteria of folk song research of that time. Today, however, its 
significance is realized. Later, Mautner was in close contact 
with the professional world, and published one more volume 
from Salzkammergut, a town in the Austrian province Steier- 
mark, as well as numerous journal articles. In 1914, the Musi- 
cal Historical Center of the War Ministry used him (together 
with other professional people) for collecting soldiers’ songs. 
He worked together with Viktor von Geramb on the book of 
native costumes in Steiermark (Steirische Trachtenbuch) that 
was published only after his death. Mautner’s articles in the 
field of folk song research are characterized by precise obser- 
vation of the subject and artistic intuition as well as by early 
use of technical facilities (phonograph, etc.). 


[Gerlinde Haid (24 ed.)] 


MAWZA‘, a town situated in the Tihama in west *Yemen 
about 97 km southwest of Taiz, in an inhabited area of land 
which the streams of rainwater provide with sweet water. 
Consequently, the land is quite fertile. The town is one of the 
oldest ports in Yemen, connecting the country with Africa 
and the Indian Ocean. The temperature and humidity there 
are very high. The town is famous for its tombs and domes. It 
was connected with a crucial event in the history of the Jews 
of Yemen in 1679, which remained in the historical mem- 
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ory of the Jews of Yemen as Galut Mawza‘ (The Expulsion of 
Mawza’), when apparently all of them were expelled to the 
salty and barren stretch of land off the town, notorious for its 
harsh, hot climate. The expulsion, ordered by Imam Ahmad 
ibn Hasan (1676-1681), was the culmination ofa series of anti- 
Jewish measures responding to the Jewish messianic move- 
ment in Yemen in 1666/7 among the followers of *Shabbetai 
Zevi. After a long and comprehensive debate by the Muslim 
scholars of both religious schools, the Zaydi and the Shafi, 
Imam Ismail (1646-1676) confirmed their ruling that by the 
fact that a group of Jews in Yemen had taken some practical 
steps to materialize the Jewish vision of messianic redemption, 
the whole community had violated the agreement of *dhimma 
with the Muslim kingdom. The full meaning of that ruling was 
that they were no longer entitled to government protection 
and that no Jews were permitted to live there anymore. Imam 
Isma‘ll decided then to expel all the Jews from his country but 
left the practical implementation to his heir Imam Ahmad. 
Immediately after this the new imam ordered the destruc- 
tion of all synagogues and prohibited public prayer by Jews. 
As the Jews rejected the offer to convert and to live in Yemen 
as Muslims, Imam Ahmad commanded in 1679 that all Jews 
leave their places and be sent by boat to the Muslim Moghul 
kingdom in India. But for some reason, probably practical dif- 
ficulties, this plan could not be carried out and the Jews stayed 
for more than one year near Mawza‘. This event was the worst 
calamity that befell the Jews of Yemen in their long history. 
The houses that the Jews had left behind were destroyed or 
sold cheaply, and all their valuables were either lost or stolen. 
Many died en route, and those who reached Mawza' suffered 
from disease and starvation; as many as two-thirds of the ex- 
iles did not survive. The Jews also lost many of their ancient 
traditions as they could not carry with them most of their old 
manuscript writings nor their communal books and archives. 
The event was well documented in both Muslim sources as 
well as in Jewish ones, especially in the poems of R. Shalem 
*Shabazi, Yemenite Jewry’s greatest poet who went into exile 
with his coreligionists. The expulsion deprived Yemen of all 
its Jewish artisans, and the Muslim population soon came to 
realize that they could not do without them. Step by step the 
Jews started to return to their places, but were forced to build 
new neighborhoods outside the town walls. The district gov- 
ernors petitioned the central authorities in *San‘a to bring the 
Jews back, and a year after their expulsion the Imam permitted 
their return. During the aftermath of the expulsion the Jewish 
communities sank into a deep social, economic and spiritual 
crisis (many hundreds converted to *Islam), from which they 
recovered only after many years. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Tobi, The Jews of Yemen; idem, “Yediot al 
Yehudei Teiman...; in: Pe‘amim, 65 (Autumn 1995), 18-56. 


[Yehuda Ratzaby / Yosef Tobi (2"¢ ed.)] 


°MAXIMILIAN I (1459-1519), king of Germany from 1486 
and Holy Roman emperor from 1493. His Jewish policy, like 
that of his father, *Frederick 111, was erratic and motivated by 
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financial considerations. In 1496 he expelled the Jews from 
*Carinthia and *Styria, after the estates there had undertaken 
to reimburse him for the loss of Jewish taxes, but he permit- 
ted them to settle in *Burgenland. He forbade Jews to live in 
*Vienna, with the exception of his agent Hirschel of Zisters- 
dorf, with whom he “had to have patience” because he was so 
much in his debt. In 1509 he gave power to Johannes *Pfeffer- 
korn to confiscate Jewish books and to destroy those which 
were offensive to Christianity. Reversing this decree in 1510, 
he ordered expert opinions to be asked from the universities 
as well as from Johannes *Reuchlin, Victor von *Carben, and 
Jacob van *Hoogstraaten. After banning Reuchlin’s Augenspie- 
gel in 1512, a year later he ordered both sides to keep silent. He 
issued a decree forbidding rabbis to apply the *herem (ban) 
against those appealing to gentile courts. Under his rule, *Jo- 
seph (Joselmann) b. Gershom of Rosheim became the shtad- 
lan of German Jewry, and in Moravia the first *Landrabbiner 
was appointed. 

MAXIMILIAN II (1527-1576), from 1564 ruler of the Haps- 
burg dominions and Holy Roman emperor, successor to *Fer- 
dinand 1. His policy toward the Jews was generally lenient, 
though he suspected them of supporting the Turks. In 1567 
he reaffirmed the charters of Bohemian Jewry, promising to 
maintain their rights to practice trades they had previously en- 
gaged in, and issued decrees against usury. Foreign Jews were 
forbidden to trade in his dominions without explicit license. 
Against the will of the local ruler, in 1570 he permitted the 
Jews free passage through the duchy of *Brunswick (Braun- 
schweig), and asked the *Worms municipality not to harass 
its Jews because their rights were long standing. While per- 
mitting seven families to settle in Vienna in 1571, a year later 
he decided to concentrate them in one building in the center 
of the city for easier surveillance, then expelled them in the 
same year. Maximilian was the first to grant a Jewish crafts- 
man, a diamond cutter from *Breslau (Wroclaw), a permit to 
pursue his craft. The baptized Jew, Paul Rizius (Ricci, d. 1542), 
was his court physician. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: MAXIMILIAN I: J.E. Scherer, Die Rechtsver- 
haeltnisse der Juden in den deutsch-oesterreichischen Laendern (1901), 
447-9; M. Brod, Johannes Reuchlin und sein Kampf (1965), index; 
Baron, Social’, 13 (1969), 182-91, passim; S. Stern, Josel of Rosheim 
(1965), index; M. Grunwald, Vienna (1936), index. MAXIMILIAN 
ui: A.F Pribram, Urkunden und Akten zur Geschichte der Juden in 
Wien (1918), index; Baron, Social’, 14 (1969), 148-52; Bondy-Dwor- 
sky, 462-550; M. Wiener, in: MGWyJ, 10 (1861), 241-53; G. Wolf, ibid., 


361-3, 456-60. 
[Meir Lamed] 


MAXIMON (Maximowski), SHALOM DOV BER (1881- 
1933), essayist and educator. Maximon, who was born in Sk- 
vira, left Russia at the age of 21 and traveled to Galicia, Swit- 
zerland, France, and England. In London he met Ahad Ha-Am 
who exerted a permanent influence on his writings. He was 
also befriended by Brenner who published his first article in 
Ha-Meorer. In New York, he was employed by the Bureau of 
Jewish Education and edited a paper for children, The Jew- 
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ish Child. He was also one of the founders and editors of the 
monthly Ha-Toren in 1913 and edited the pedagogical journal 
Shevil ha-Hinnukh for two years (1927-29). He was a member 
of the faculty of Hebrew Union College School for Teachers 
in New York and in 1930 was appointed registrar of Hebrew 
Union College in Cincinnati, Ohio. Maximon contributed 
articles to Hebrew periodicals in Europe and Palestine. Most 
of his articles were collected in his book Gevilim (“Rolls of 
Parchment,’ 1925). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sefer Maximon (New York, 1935); A. Epstein, 
Soferim (1934), 215-21; Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 414f, S.I. Feigin, 


Anshei Shem (1950), 206-11. 
[Eisig Silberschlag] 


"MAXIMUS, MAGNUS CLEMENS (Maximus the Usurper; 
d. 388 c.E.), Roman emperor 383-388. A native of Spain, 
Maximus was proclaimed emperor by the army in Britain in 
383. To secure his position Maximus invaded Gaul and oc- 
cupied it, defeating the western emperor Gratian. In a treaty 
negotiated with the eastern emperor Theodosius, Maximus 
received recognition of his conquests in return for an as- 
surance that he would honor the sovereignty of Valentinian 
11 (Gratian’s brother) in Italy, Western Ilyricum, and Africa. 
He violated his promise and he invaded Italy in 388. Theodo- 
sius together with the Franks, Goths, Alanis, and Huns took 
up arms against him, and within two months Maximus was 
deserted by his troops and forced to take refuge in Aquileia. 
He subsequently capitulated and was executed in August 
388. 

The relationship between Maximus and the Jews is dif- 
ficult to establish because of the paucity of sources available. 
The only substantial document of relevance is a letter sent by 
St. Ambrose to the emperor Theodosius in December of 388. 
In it, St. Ambrose admonishes Theodosius for his punishment 
of those involved in the burning of a synagogue in the East. 
He argues that the imperial punishment imposed upon those 
involved in the crime should be rescinded, and that the local 
bishop who instigated the affair should not be held financially 
responsible for the renovation of the synagogue. St. Ambrose 
reminds Theodosius of the many offenses committed against 
Christians by the “scheming Jews,’ and goes on to suggest that 
penalties for civic offenses should be viewed differently when 
there are religious considerations. He further asks the ques- 
tion: “Shall a place be provided out of the spoils of the Church 
for the disbelief of the Jews?” 

To illustrate his point Ambrose utilized the recent exam- 
ple of Maximus. According to Ambrose, Maximus condemned 
the burning of a synagogue in Rome on the basis that it was a 
breach of public order. Ambrose records the hostile reaction 
of the Roman people to this course of action, their charges that 
Maximus had converted to Judaism, and their grim prophe- 
cies of Maximus’ downfall. Ambrose clearly hoped that Theo- 
dosius would profit from the mistake of his former adversary, 
and adopt a more lenient attitude toward those involved in 
Jewish persecutions. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: [St.] Ambrosius, in: PL 16 (1845), Epistola 
40:23, p. 109f.; Paulus Orosius, Historiae adversum paganos, 7:34, 9 
and passim; Sulpicius Severus, Dialogus tertius, 11:2; Zosimus, Histo- 
riae novae, liber 4; Pauly-Wissowa, 28 (1930), 2546-55 (no. 33). 


[John M. O’Brien] 


MAXWELL, ROBERT (1923-1991), British publisher. Max- 
well was born Jan Ludvik Hoch, son of a poor Jewish farm la- 
borer, in Solotvino in the Carpathians, then part of Czechoslo- 
vakia. Although his family was Orthodox , he appears to have 
abandoned Judaism at about the time he left his native village 
and traveled to Budapest. Maxwell later stated, “I ceased to be 
a practicing Jew just before the war... I certainly do consider 
myself a Jew. I was born Jewish and I shall die Jewish.” After 
the German occupation of Czechoslovakia in March 1939, 
Maxwell made his way to Hungary where he was arrested at 
the end of the year. He escaped and made his way to south- 
ern France where he joined members of the free Czech forces 
with whom he was transported to Britain in 1940. After a spell 
in the Czech Legion and the British Pioneer Corps, he joined 
the North Staffordshire Regiment in 1943 and served with 
distinction during the campaign in Northern Europe. He was 
decorated with the Military Cross in 1945 and had risen from 
the rank of corporal to captain by the end of the war. He served 
with the Allied Control Commission in the British Zone of 
Occupation in Germany in the department of Public Rela- 
tions and Information Services Control. At this time he also 
engaged in commercial activities and following his demobili- 
zation in 1947 he entered business, specializing in import and 
export between Britain and Eastern Europe where he estab- 
lished extensive connections. He first entered publishing by 
way of an agreement to distribute German scientific periodi- 
cals in 1947. Two years later he acquired Pergamon Press, al- 
though he lost control of the company for a time in the early 
1970s when his business activities were subjected to a critical 
report by the Department of Trade and Industry. In 1981 he 
bought the British Printing and Communication Corpora- 
tion, of which he was chairman, and in 1984 acquired Mirror 
Group Newspapers (MGN). As chairman of MGN he became 
the publisher of several mass-circulation titles. Pergamon 
Press was the world’s largest distributor of scientific periodi- 
cals. Between 1964 and 1970, Robert Maxwell was Labour 
Member of Parliament for Buckinghamshire. By the 1980s, 
Maxwell had acquired a major international business em- 
pire, which included The Daily Mirror and The People news- 
papers in Britain, the New York Daily News, and the famous 
publisher Macmillan, as well as a range of firms in Europe. In 
1990, Philip Beresford’s Book of the British Rich, the predeces- 
sor to the Sunday Times’ “rich lists,’ claimed that Maxwell was 
then Britain’s tenth richest man, worth an estimated £1.1 bil- 
lion. He was active in various philanthropic causes and was 
chairman of the National arps Trust. In 1986 he was involved 
in the financing of the Commonwealth Games in Edinburgh 
and had an interest in several football clubs, notably Oxford 
United and Derby County. Most of his own family perished 
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in the Holocaust and in 1988, he provided £1 million to fund 
the major international conference on the Holocaust, “Re- 
membering for the Future,’ which took place in London and 
Oxford. Maxwell had business interests in Israel - Pergamon 
Media purchased a 45% stake in Modiin Publishing House 
which owned the Israeli daily newspaper Maariv - and in- 
vested in Scitex, Keter Publishing House, and Teva Pharma- 
ceutical Industries Ltd. 

Maxwell's downfall apparently came through unwise ex- 
pansions and, unusually for a successful tycoon, overly gen- 
erous payments for the acquisition of new assets, together 
with a secretive operating style in which no one but Maxwell 
himself understood the complexities of his business empire. 
Components of his business empire ran into difficulty in the 
business downturn of the late 1980s, and he was accused of 
raiding the assets of others to support them, including the 
MGN’s pension fund. By the second half of 1991 the British 
Fraud Squad had compiled a lengthy dossier on Maxwell, and 
rumors of his true position increasingly surfaced in the press. 
On 5 November 1991 Maxwell disappeared from his yacht near 
the Canary Islands. His death caused a worldwide sensation. 
It has never been ascertained whether his death was caused 
by suicide, accident, or murder, and many conspiracy theo- 
ries later came to the fore, especially those in which various 
intelligence agencies (including the Israeli Mossad) were re- 
sponsible for his death. At his death, his debts totaled at least 
£400 million, with some estimates putting his total debt as 
high as £2.2 billion. 

Like many self-made tycoons, Maxwell was widely re- 
garded in a negative light. Consequently, his very notable re- 
cord of charity and the scale of the business empire he briefly 
organized have largely been forgotten. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; T. Bower, Maxwell the 
Outsider (1988); idem., Maxwell: The Final Verdict (1995); R. Davies, 
Foreign Body: The Secret Life of Robert Maxwell (1995); W. Donaldson, 
Brewer's Rogues, Villains, and Eccentrics (2002), 446-47; G. Thomas, 
The Assassination of Robert Maxwell: Israel’s Superspy (2002). 


[David Cesarani. / William D. Rubinstein (2"¢ ed.)] 


MAXY, MAX HERMAN (1895-1971), Romanian artist, and 
director of the Art Museum of the Socialist Romanian Repub- 
lic. Maxy was born in Braila, educated at a Jewish school and 
studied at the school of Belle Arté. He completed his studies 
in Berlin and in 1925 exhibited with the “November Group.” In 
the 1930s he exhibited in Rome, Paris, the Hague, and Brussels. 
He designed sets and costumes at the company of Vilna for The 
Night in the Old Market of *Peretz and Shabbetai Zevi. 


MAY, ELAINE (1932-—_), U.S. screenwriter, director, and ac- 
tress. Born Elaine Berlin in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, to Yid- 
dish theatrical actor Jack and actress Jeannie Berlin, May be- 
gan acting on stage as a child in the Yiddish theater run by her 
father. She married Marvin May in May 1949; the couple had 
one daughter together, Jeannie Berlin, before divorcing. May 
studied at the University of Chicago and Playwrights Theater 
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in 1950. She then joined the Compass Players in 1953 and be- 
gan working with fellow member Mike *Nichols in 1955. Along 
with Alan *Arkin, Barabara Harris, and Paul Sills, Nichols and 
May went on to found the improvisational group the Second 
City. In 1957, the pair developed a nightclub act based on so- 
phisticated parodies of popular culture and mock interviews. 
Nichols and May spent the next few years appearing in cabaret 
shows, on television programs, and on Broadway with their 
show An Evening with Mike Nichols and Elaine May (1960). 
The pair produced several albums together, even winning a 
Grammy in 1961, the same year they amicably brought their 
partnership to an end. In 1967, May appeared in the films Bach 
to Bach, Enter Laughing, and Luv. May honed her playwriting 
through the 1960s, and in 1969 produced her one-act play Ad- 
aptation. Her first credited screenplay was A New Leaf (1971), 
which she costarred in and directed. In 1972, May directed Neil 
Simon's The Heartbreak Kid (1972). When May came in over 
budget and past deadline on a film she wrote and directed, 
Mikey and Nicky (1976), Paramount tried to remove her from 
the project. Her next screenplay, Heaven Can Wait (1978), an 
update of Here Comes Mr. Jordan (1941), was cowritten with 
its star Warren Beatty. While the film received mixed reviews, 
it did well at the box office and received an Academy Award 
nomination. But May won the Oscar that year as best support- 
ing actress in California Suite (1978). While uncredited, May 
helped rewrite Reds (1981) and Tootsie (1982). May and Beatty 
reunited for Ishtar (1987), a project so marred by cost overruns 
that it became one of the largest financial failures in motion 
picture history. May wrote the screenplay for The Birdcage 
(1996), an adaptation of La Cage aux Folles directed by Nich- 
ols, and the pair teamed up again for Primary Colors (1998), 
which earned May another Oscar nomination. In 2000, she 
appeared in the Woody Allen film Small Time Crooks. 


[Adam Wills (2"4 ed.)] 


MAYAN BARUKH (Heb. 9373 779), kibbutz on the Israel- 
Lebanese border near the Tannur waterfall, affiliated with 
Thud ha-Kevuzot ve-ha-Kibbutzim. It was founded in 1947 by 
South African and Rhodesian World War 11 veterans, joined 
by Israel-born youth and immigrants from the United States, 
Great Britain, and other countries. Its founding at the time 
was regarded as an act of defiance against the British admin- 
istration which imposed martial law on Tel Aviv and the Jew- 
ish sectors of Jerusalem. In the Israel *War of Independence 
(1948), the kibbutz resisted strong Syrian contingents who at- 
tempted to penetrate into the Huleh Valley, and in the years 
preceding the *Six-Day War (1967) Mayan Barukh was re- 
peatedly shelled by the nearby Syrian positions. Its economy 
was based on fruit orchards, irrigated field and garden crops, 
and dairy cattle. The kibbutz maintained a local museum. Its 
name, “Baruch’s Spring,’ commemorates Baruch (Bernard) 
Gordon, a South African Zionist. In the mid-1990s, the pop- 
ulation was approximately 360, dropping to 305 in 2002. The 
kibbutz operated a steel factory and ran its dairy farm in part- 
nership with kibbutz *Lohamei ha-Gettaot. The kibbutz also 
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operated guest rooms and water recreation facilities at the 


nearby Jordan River. 
[Efram Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


MAYAN ZEVI (Heb. °23 7°97), kibbutz in central Israel, on 
Mt. Carmel near Zikhron Ya’akov, affiliated with Ihud ha- 
Kevuzot ve-ha-Kibbutzim. It was founded in 1938, initially as a 
*stockade and watchtower settlement, by pioneers of Maccabi 
ha-Zair youth from Germany, Austria, and Czechoslovakia. 
In 1969 Mayan Zevi had 540 inhabitants. In the mid-1990s 
the population was 612, dropping to 491 in 2002. The farm 
economy was based on avocado plantations, citrus groves, 
and field crops, carp ponds below on the Carmel Coast plain, 
and dairy cattle and poultry. The kibbutz also operated facto- 
ries for optical equipment (Scopus, Meprolight, the latter spe- 
cializing in military and security needs). The name, “Spring 
of Zevi,” commemorates Zevi Henri Frank, a director of the 
*Jewish Colonization Association (1c) in Palestine. 

[Efram Orni / Shaked Gilboa (274 ed.)] 


MAYBAUM, IGNAZ (1897-1976), Reform rabbi and theo- 
logian. Born in Vienna, Maybaum served as rabbi at Bingen 
(Rhineland), Frankfurt on the Oder, and Berlin. In 1939 he 
immigrated to England. From 1947 to 1963 he was minister 
of the Edgeware Reform Synagogue (London) and lecturer 
on theology and homiletics at the Leo Baeck College (estab- 
lished 1956). In addition to publications in his German pe- 
riod (Parteibefreites Judentum, 1935; Neue Jugend und alter 
Glaube, 1936) he wrote books in English including Synagogue 
and Society (1944); Jewish Mission (1951); Sacrifice of Isaac 
(Leo Baeck College Publication, no 1, 1959); Jewish Existence 
(1960); The Faith of the Jewish Diaspora (1962); and The Face 
of God after Auschwitz (1965). In his writings Maybaum con- 
siders the theological and religious problems presented by 
the Holocaust and the dual existence of the Jewish people in 
the Diaspora and its ancient homeland. He was a nephew of 
Sigmund *Maybaum. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: JC (Feb. 24, 1967), 13. 


MAYBAUM, SIGMUND (1844-1919), rabbi and lecturer on 
homiletics. Born in Miskolc, Hungary, Maybaum studied at 
the yeshivot of Eisenstadt (under I. *Hildesheimer) and Press- 
burg (Bratislava) and at the university and rabbinical semi- 
nary of Breslau. He officiated as rabbi in Dolni-Kubin, Hun- 
gary (1870-73), and Zatec, Bohemia (1873-81). In 1881 he was 
called to Berlin, where from 1888 he also lectured on homilet- 
ics at the *Hochschule fuer die Wissenschaft des Judentums. 
In 1903 he was appointed professor. Active in the association 
of rabbis in Germany, in 1897 Maybaum was among those rab- 
bis who protested against the idea of convening the Zionist 
Congress in Germany. His works include Die Anthropomor- 
phien und Anthropopathien bei Onkelos und den spaeteren Tar- 
gumim (1870), Die Entwicklung des alt-israelitischen Priester- 
tums (1880), Die Entwicklung des israelitischen Prophetentums 
(1883), and Juedische Homiletik (1890). His important article 
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on the life of Leopold *Zunz appeared in 1894 (in the 12" re- 
port of the Hochschule). Maybaum was an excellent preacher 
and his sermons were published in several volumes. A jubilee 
volume was published on the occasion of his 70" birthday. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: XIII. Cahn, Religioese Stroemungen... (1912), 


passim. 
[Nahum N. Glatzer] 


MAYER, ARNO JOSEPH (1926- ), U.S. historian. Born in 
Luxembourg, Mayer fled the Hitler menace and found ref- 
uge in the US. (1940). He served in the U.S. Army in World 
War 11, during which time he was assigned the duty of tend- 
ing to Wernher von Braun after the German rocket scientist 
was taken into custody by the American forces. Following 
his military service, Mayer studied at the Geneva Institut des 
Hautes Etudes Internationales and received a Ph.D. in politi- 
cal science from Yale University. After teaching at Brandeis 
and Harvard, he was a professor of history at Princeton from 
1961 to 1999. Upon his retirement, Mayer became professor 
emeritus of history at Princeton. His research was in the field 
of 20'"-century diplomacy. 

His major works include Political Origins of the New Di- 
plomacy, 1917-1918 (1959), which deals with the impact of the 
military stalemate; Politics and Diplomacy of Peacemaking 
(1967), a study of Wilson's war aims and the effect of Commu- 
nism upon them; Dynamics of Counterrevolution in Europe, 
1870-1956 (1971); The Persistence of the Old Regime: Europe to 
the Great War (1981); Why Did the Heaven Not Darken? The 
“Final Solution” in History (1988); and The Furies: Violence and 
Terror in the French and Russian Revolutions (2000). 


[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


MAYER, DANIEL (1909-1996), French socialist politician. 
Born in Paris, Mayer was a journalist by profession, and 
wrote for the socialist newspaper Le Populaire. After the fall 
of France during World War u1, he reorganized the Socialist 
Party, clandestinely editing the Populaire, and after the libera- 
tion became its general secretary. Mayer was a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies from 1946 to 1958 and from 1946 to 1949 
held a number of ministerial offices - labor, public health, and 
veteran’s affairs. He was also president of the parliamentary 
committee on foreign affairs. He left parliament in 1958 to de- 
vote himself to the League for Human Rights of which he was 
president. In July 1977 he was elected president of the World 
Federation of the Human Rights League. Mayer was an ac- 
tive figure in Jewish affairs as president of orT. When French 
policy toward Israel took a hostile turn, Mayer emerged as a 
vigorous defender of the Israeli cause both as a speaker and 
writer. His publications include Etapes yougoslaves: producteur 
citoyen, homme (1962); Pour une histoire de la gauche (1966); 
and Les Socialistes dans la Résistance (1968). 


[Shulamith Catane] 


MAYER, GUSTAV (1871-1948), German historian. Born in 
Prenzlau (Brandenburg), Mayer studied economics in Berlin 
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and Freiburg and later worked as a journalist. Because of his 
criticism at the end of World War 1 his academic career came 
to a standstill and only in 1920 did he become professor of 
history, democracy, and socialism at the University of Berlin. 
He wrote extensively on socialism and the history of the Ger- 
man labor movement. Gustav's unbiased writings contributed 
to the appreciation of the historical significance of *Lassalle, 
*Marx, and his friend Friedrich Engels, about whom Mayer 
wrote an important biography. Among his books were: Jo- 
hann Baptist von Schweitzer und die Sozialdemokratie (1909); 
Die Anfaenge des politischen Radikalismus im vormaerzlichen 
Preussen (1912); Der deutsche Marxismus und der Krieg (1916); 
Aus der Welt des Sozialismus (1927); Bismarck und Lasalle, ihr 
Briefwechsel und ihre Gespraeche (1928); Friedrich Engels, eine 
Biographie (2 vols., 1933; Eng., 1936). When the Nazis came to 
power Mayer emigrated to Holland where in 1949 his Erinne- 
rungen — Vom Journalisten zum Historiker der deutschen Arbei- 
terbewegung was published. He refused to go back to Germany 
after World War 11 because he felt that German-Jewish sym- 
biosis had failed. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Niedhart, “Gustav Mayers englische 
Jahre - Zum Exil eines deutschen Juden und Historikers,” in: Exil- 
forschung, 6 (1988), 98-107; G. Niedhart, “Identitaetskonflikte eines 
deutschen Judens an der Wende vom 19. zum 20. Jahrhunderts — Gus- 
tav Mayer zwischen juedischer Herkunft und ungewisser deutscher 
Zukunft,” in: Tel Aviver Jahrbuch fuer Deutsche Geschichte, 20 (1991), 
315-26; J. Prellwitz, Juedisches Erbe, sozialliberales Ethos, deutsche 
Nation - Gustav Mayer im Kaiserreich und in der Weimarer Repub- 
lik (1998). 

[Bjoern Siegel (2"¢ ed.)] 


MAYER, LEO ARY (1895-1959), Orientalist. Born in Stan- 
islav (Austrian Poland), he settled in Palestine in 1921 and was 
successively inspector of antiquities and librarian and keeper 
of records for the Department of Antiquities. In 1925 he was 
appointed lecturer in the Institute of Oriental Studies of the 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem. From 1932 to 1958 he was 
professor of Near Eastern art and archaeology there. He held 
numerous positions: head of the Institute of Oriental Studies; 
dean of the faculty of humanities; rector of the Hebrew Uni- 
versity (1943-45); president of the Israel Exploration Society 
(1940-59); and president of the Israel Oriental Society. With 
E.L. Sukenik, he excavated the Third Wall of Jerusalem and 
with A. Reifenberg the Eshtemoa synagogue. Mayer special- 
ized in Islamic art, costume, epigraphy, and numismatics. His 
published works include Saracenic Heraldry (1933), Mamluk 
Costume (1952), bibliographies of Jewish art and numismat- 
ics, and a comprehensive work on Muslim artists, Islamic Ar- 
chitects and Their Works (1956). A museum of Islamic art and 
culture in Jerusalem was named after him. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


MAYER, LEOPOLD (1827-1903), U.S. community leader and 
businessman. Mayer, who was born in Abendheim, Germany, 
immigrated to the United States in 1850. Settling in Chicago, 
he engaged in private tutoring of Hebrew and German and 
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became known as “Lehrer Mayer.” Mayer exerted great influ- 
ence on the development of the new Jewish community in 
Chicago, particularly in religious education and in the move- 
ment toward Reform Judaism. In 1851 he conducted the first 
bar mitzvah service at Kehillath Anshe Maarab (K.A.M. Con- 
gregation) and also was a founder of the Hebrew Benevolent 
Society. In the former, Mayer advocated reforms in worship, 
including the adoption of the “living language German” in 
the ritual and preaching, but was unsuccessful in this effort. 
In 1859 he joined eight others, including Bernard *Felsenthal, 
to form the Jewish Reform Society (Juedischer Reformverein), 
which in 1861 founded Sinai Congregation, the first Reform 
congregation in the city. Mayer actively espoused the Union 
cause in the Civil War, and, with several other Jews, raised 
$10,000 to outfit a Jewish company of 100 recruits who formed 
the Concordio Guard. Later he and his brother entered the 
banking business. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.A. Gutstein, Priceless Heritage (1953). 
[Morris A. Gutstein] 


MAYER, LEVY (1858-1922), U.S. attorney. Mayer was born in 
Richmond, Virginia, and was brought up in Chicago. He grad- 
uated from Yale Law School, and in 1876 he became assistant 
librarian of the Chicago Law Institute, a position he held for 
six years. During this period he edited and revised the works 
of Judge David Rorer on interstate law, published as Ameri- 
can Interstate Law (1879). Mayer became associated with the 
law firm Kraus, Mayer, and Stein, which he ultimately headed 
when it became Mayer, Meyer, Austrian and Platt. His major 
interest was corporation law, and he became one of the lead- 
ing corporation lawyers in the country. He was a founder of 
many U.S. and international corporations and was identified 
with some celebrated law cases. Mayer served as a member of 
the State Council of Defense of Illinois during World War 1. 
He was a member of the American Economic Association 
and the American Academy of Political Science. He was as- 
sociated with the Zion Temple in Chicago and was secretary 


of the Zion Literary Society. 
[Morris A. Gutstein] 


MAYER, LOUIS BURT (1885-1957), U.S. motion picture ex- 
ecutive. Born in Russia, he was taken to Canada at the age of 
two. In 1907 Mayer bought a burlesque theater in Haverhill, 
Massachusetts, began showing films there, and soon owned 
all the theaters in the city. Moving to Hollywood in 1918, 
he formed the Louis B. Mayer Pictures Corporation, which 
merged to form Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer in 1924, with Mayer as 
vice president in charge of production. His bold use of talent 
and his gift for understanding public taste made MGM enor- 
mously successful. He made The Merry Widow in 1925, and 
he turned the early Goldwyn production of Ben Hur (1927) 
into one of the greatest of silent pictures. A string of money- 
making successes included The Good Earth (1932), the Andy 
Hardy series, and Treasure Island (1950). 

Mayer was a great exponent of the star system. In addi- 
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tion to “finding” Greta Garbo and Greer Garson, he helped 
to establish such stars as Norma Shearer, Lon Chaney, Joan 
Crawford, and Clark Gable. The powerful “L.B.,” as he was 
called, liked films with children and presented such child stars 
as Jackie Cooper, Mickey Rooney, Peter Lawford, Judy Gar- 
land, and Elizabeth Taylor. He also knew how to find manage- 
rial talent. At MGM, where he remained a power until 1951, he 
had a series of brilliant production men, from Irving Thalberg 
to Dore Schary. For seven years he was the highest paid execu- 
tive in the United States. From 1931 to 1936, he was president 
of the Association of Motion Picture Producers. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Crowther, Hollywood Rajah (1960); Cur- 
rent Biography Yearbook 1958 (1958); New York Times (Oct. 30, 1957); 
29; (Nov. 1, 1957), 27; G. Jessel, Elegy In Manhattan (1961), 103-6. 


[Harvey A. Cooper] 


MAYER, RENE (1895-1972), French politician who was 
prime minister of France in 1953. Born in Paris, Mayer be- 
came a lawyer and fought in the French Army in World War 1. 
In 1919 he was made an auditor in the Conseil d’Etat and was 
later given a senior post as Maitre des Requétes. He lectured 
at the Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques from 1922 to 1932. 
He was vice president and secretary-general of the Chemins 
de Fer du Nord and from 1933 to 1940 was administrator of 
Air France, but in September 1940 was compelled by the Vi- 
chy government to give up these positions and shortly after- 
ward he joined the Resistance. Mayer became a member of 
the French Committee for National Liberation in 1943 and 
in the following year was made minister of transport in the 
provisional government. He was elected to the National As- 
sembly as a Radical Socialist in 1946 and was made minister 
of finance in the Pleven cabinet (1947-48). From 1949 to 1951 
he was minister of justice in successive governments and after 
serving as minister of finance for a second term (1951-52), he 
became prime minister in January 1953. As prime minister, 
Mayer based his policy on friendship with Great Britain and 
a strong European defense community. His government fell 
the following May and Mayer was later active in the movement 
for European integration, becoming chairman of the Coal 
and Steel Authority (1955-58). Mayer played an active part in 
Jewish affairs and was a member of the Central Consistoire of 
French Jews. He was a member of the executive of the *Alli- 
ance Israélite Universelle and, after 1946, its vice president. 


[Shulamith Catane] 


MAYER, SIR ROBERT (1879-1985), British patron of music 
and philanthropist. Mayer was born in Mannheim, Germany, 
the son of a hops merchant. He emigrated to Britain at the age 
of 17, working as a stockbroker and then as a successful non- 
ferrous metal dealer. Through his non-Jewish wife, a soprano 
singer and music patron, Mayer himself became involved as 
an organizer and sponsor of musical concerts for children, 
a series which spread throughout Britain and became well 
known. In 1932, in collaboration with Sir Thomas Beecham, he 
founded the London Philharmonic Orchestra. Mayer devoted 
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his long life to introducing children to music and to assisting 
young musicians. He was a supporter of many other chari- 
table causes, including the Anglo-Israel Association. Mayer 
was knighted in 1939 and was made a Companion of Honour 
(c.H.) in 1973. He also received many other honors, dying at 
the age of 105. Mayer wrote an autobiography, My First Hun- 
dred Years (1979). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 


MAYER, SALLY (1875-1953), Italian Jewish leader and phi- 
lanthropist. Born in Alsheim, Germany, Mayer settled in Italy 
in 1891 and gave a great impetus to the paper industry of the 
Vita family, which, thanks to his activity, became one of the 
country’s most important economic concerns. He was also ac- 
tive in Jewish and Zionist affairs. After World War 11, he be- 
came president of the Milan Jewish community, the second 
largest in Italy, to which he devoted himself with great energy. 
He rebuilt the synagogue of Milan, destroyed in an air raid, 
and reopened the Jewish school there. All other Jewish and 
Zionist organizations in Milan and Italy, however, also ben- 
efited from his generosity and dynamism. Mayer was also a 
patron of non-Jewish welfare institutions in Milan and in Ab- 
biate Guazzone, where his paper mills were located. 

His son, ASTORRE MAYER (1906-1977), born in Milan, 
graduated as an engineer and carried on and expanded his 
father’s enterprises in both the industrial and Jewish fields. 
For some years he was president of the Italian Zionist Fed- 
eration and led the Jewish community in Milan. He also was 
honorary consul general of Israel there. He was president 
of the Standing Conference on European Jewish Commu- 
nity Service and other Jewish welfare and cultural institu- 
tions. Mayer also promoted important industries in Israel, 
the foremost being the Haderah Paper Mills, of which he 
was a founder. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Romano, in: Scritti in memoria di Sally 


Mayer (1956). 
[Giorgio Romano] 


MAYER, SALY (1882-1950), Swiss Jewish leader and repre- 
sentative of the *American Jewish Joint Distribution Commit- 
tee in Switzerland. Mayer was born in Switzerland where he 
established a successful knitwear factory. He was a member of 
the Municipal Council of St. Gallen and chairman of the As- 
sociation of Jewish Communities in 1936. During his term of 
office, the Association joined the World Jewish Congress. In 
1938 he was involved in negotiations with the Swiss govern- 
ment regarding the immigration of Jews but could not over- 
come the anti-immigrant feeling in Switzerland and thus Swiss 
policy remained restrictive. In October of that year the Swiss 
requested that the passport of Jews from Germany be marked 
with the letter J to distinguish it from non-Jewish passports. 
During World War 11 Mayer was appointed director of the 
Swiss office of the American Joint Distribution Committee, in 
which capacity he maintained contact with the Jewish commu- 
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nities in German-occupied territories and was responsible for 
the transmission of funds from the ypc. The initial sum at his 
disposal was a paltry $6,370 in 1940, less than half that sum in 
1941. After the Japanese occupation of China in 1941, he was 
responsible for the transmission of pc funds for maintain- 
ing approximately 25,000 refugees in Shanghai under Japanese 
occupation. With the United States at war, American money 
could not be transmitted directly to enemy countries. A ruse 
was worked out where the Joint supported the Swiss Jewish 
Community’s efforts to help their own refugees and the Swiss 
Jewish community would funnel funds to China. He was also 
involved in attempts to rescue Jews from the Germans. He par- 
ticipated in the Europa Plan of 1942 with the working group in 
Slovakia whereby, on payment of two to three million dollars 
provided by Jews in free countries, the remaining million Jews 
in Europe were to be saved from extermination. In his bitter 
memoirs Rabbi Michael Dov Weissmandel accused Mayer of 
ineffectiveness and bad faith. In reality his options were lim- 
ited as the Joint in Lisbon did not approve the transaction, so 
Mayer was forced to send Swiss money illicitly to Bratislava. 
When adequate sums were not available, Mayer proposed that 
the money be deposited in blocked accounts in Switzerland 
until the end of the war. The negotiations dragged on un- 
til August 1943, when they were broken off on the orders of 
Himmler. With the knowledge of Himmler, Mayer negotiated 
with an S.S. delegation headed by Kurt Becher for the ransom 
of Jews from Hungary. His hands were tied by the American 
and Swiss governments, which would not permit the transfer 
of money and the Joint dissociated itself from these negotia- 
tions. Still Mayer arranged for a meeting between Becher and 
the representative of the *War Refugee Board, the arm of the 
American government committed to rescue and the only arm 
of the American government with the freedom to negotiate 
with the enemy. He could not provide substantive funds and 
he provided some equipment to buy some time. He was able 
to achieve a significant - albeit meager - result. Two trans- 
ports numbering 1,391 - mostly Hungarian Jews - arrived in 
Switzerland from Bergen-Belsen, while 17,000 others were 
brought to Vienna. 

After the war, he was accused from many sides. Hungar- 
ian Jewish leaders accused him of not meeting the Nazi ran- 
som. He, in turn, accused them of financial impropriety. He 
continued to work for the jpc after the war, working with sur- 
vivors and with the ypc efforts in Hungary and Romania. 

The accusations hurled at him are a manifestation of the 
desperate conditions of his accusers and their inability to per- 
ceive how limited - how few - his options were. To the outside 
world, Mayer may have seemed the gateway to Jewish power; 
he lived with the reality of his own powerlessness, especially 
when judged by the scope of the needs he was asked to meet. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Bauer, Jews for Sale: Nazi-Jewish Negotia- 
tions 1933-45 (1994); idem, American Jewry and the Holocaust: The 
American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, 1933-45 (1982); The 
Jewish Emergence from Powerlessness (1979). 


[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 
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MAYIM AHARONIM (Heb. 0731758 077; lit. “latter wa- 
ters”), term for the ritual washing of the hands after a meal, 
and before the recitation of the Grace After Meals. The two- 
fold injunction “Sanctify yourselves and be ye holy” (Lev. 
20:7) was interpreted as commanding ritual ablution both 
before the meal and before the recitation of the Grace After 
Meals (Ber. 53b). The amoraim even contended that mayim 
aharonim was more important than washing before the meal 
(Yoma 83b; Hul. 106a). According to the Talmud, the duty 
was particularly insisted upon in order to prevent the dan- 
ger of touching one’s eyes with the salt which was used as a 
condiment during the meal (Hul. 105b). Because the vari- 
ety of salt referred to by *Judah b. Hiyya in the Talmud was 
a particularly potent one (melah sedomit, “salt of Sodom”), 
containing an admixture of the acrid potash of the Dead 
Sea, tosafot (ibid.) maintained that the duty did not apply in 
France, where this particular salt is not to be found. This view 
is contested, however, by the Shulhan Arukh (0H 181:10). No 
blessing is said before the performance of mayim aharonim 
(Sh. Ar., OH 181:7). 


MAYKAPAR, SAMUIL MOYSEYEVICH (1867-1938), pia- 
nist, composer, teacher, and writer. Born in Kherson, Ukraine, 
Maykapar graduated from the Law School of St. Petersburg 
University (1890) and from the St. Petersburg Conserva- 
tory as a pianist in 1893. From 1894 to 1896 he continued his 
studies with Leshetitzky in Vienna. The period 1898-1910 
was divided between Moscow (1898-1901), Tver (where he 
founded a music school, 1901-03), and Germany (1903-10). 
From 1910 to 1930 he taught in the St. Petersburg Conserva- 
tory (from 1917 as a professor). Maykapar often worked as 
a concert pianist, in ensembles with Auer and Grzhimali. 
His short piano pieces for children remain popular, espe- 
cially Biryulki (“Spillikins”), Bagatelles, and The Marionette 
Theater. He also composed chamber music and a sonatina 
for violin and piano. His writings include Muzykal’nyi slukh: 
ego znachenie, priroda, osobennosti i metod pravil’nogo razvi- 
tia (“The Musical Ear: Its Significance, Nature, Peculiarities 
and a Method of Proper Development,’ 1890, 1915”); a study 
on Beethoven (1927), an autobiography, The Years of Study 
(1938), and other works. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Volman, Samuil Moiseevich Maikapar: 
Ocherk zhizni i tvorchestva (1963); K. Petrova, “Komzitor, posvyativshiy 
svoe tvorchestvo detyam, in: Muzykal’naya zhizn’, 14 (1961). 


[Marina Rizarev (2™4 ed.)] 


MAY LAWS, a series of “temporary laws” applying to Jews 
confirmed by Czar Alexander 111 in May 1882 and repealed in 
March 1917 by the revolutionary provisional government. The 
pogroms which broke out in southern Russia in 1881 brought 
the Jewish problem into prominence. Reports by higher gov- 
ernment officials placed the blame on the Jews and pointed to 
the failure of the relatively liberal policy of Alexander 11. On 
the basis of these reports, the minister of the interior Ignatiev 
wrote to Czar Alexander 111: 
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The principal, indeed exclusive cause of this [anti-Jewish] move- 
ment is the economic situation; over the last 20 years the Jews 
have gradually gained control of commerce and industry; they 
have also acquired, mainly by purchase or lease, much land, and 
by their unity they have generally made every possible effort 
to exploit the general population, especially the impoverished 
classes. They have thus fomented a wave of protest, which has 
taken the unfortunate form of violence. Now that the govern- 
ment has firmly suppressed the riots and lawlessness in order 
to protect the Jews, justice demands that it immediately impose 
severe regulations which will alter the unfair relations between 
the general inhabitants and the Jews and protect the former 
from the harmful activity of the latter. 


Accordingly, on Aug. 22 (Sept. 3), 1881, the czar ordered the 
formation of special committees in the districts inhabited by 
Jews. Composed of representatives of the various classes and 
communities and presided over by the governor of the prov- 
ince, the committees were to determine “which kinds of Jew- 
ish economic activity had a harmful effect on the lives of the 
general inhabitants.” This directive predetermined the atti- 
tude adopted by the committees. During their deliberations 
of September-October 1881 accusations against the Jews were 
made by the representatives of the peasants and townspeople, 
while the Jewish representatives endeavored to defend them- 
selves. Their conclusions were passed on to a special com- 
mittee formed to draft legislation. While the latter was in ses- 
sion during the winter of 1882, an anti-Jewish campaign was 
fomented by the press (with the support even of the Russian 
revolutionary movement Narodnaya Volya) and there were 
renewed outbreaks of violence in towns such as Warsaw and 
Balta. With the consent of the government, Jewish leaders 
assembled twice in St. Petersburg (September 1881 and April 
1882) to discuss the government proposals, the most far-reach- 
ing of which suggested a planned mass emigration of Russian 
Jewry or the settlement of many Jews on the plains of Central 
Asia. Against these extreme measures some intercessionary 
moves were made behind the scenes, and outraged liberal pub- 
lic opinion in Western Europe also had some influence. 

As a result, the “temporary regulations” of May 3 (15), 
1882 stated: (1) Jews are forbidden to settle outside the towns 
and townlets; (2) deeds of sale and lease of real estate in the 
name of Jews outside the towns and townlets are canceled; and 
(3) Jews are prohibited from trading on Sundays and Chris- 
tian holidays. The “temporary laws” satisfied the demands of 
the Russian rural merchant class that sought to be rid of its 
Jewish rivals in the villages of the Ukraine and Belorussia. 
In effect they were a contraction of the *Pale of Settlement, 
since Jews were confined to towns and townlets only. These 
laws were binding in the 15 “Russian” provinces of the Pale 
of Settlement (but not in the provinces of the “Kingdom of 
Poland”). Until 1904 they also applied to those Jews who had 
been granted the right of residence throughout the empire 
(with the exception of university graduates). The police were 
charged with the implementation of these laws, which became 
a source of constant police extortion and harassment of Jews 
still living in the villages. Over the years, the May Laws were 
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Modern Literary Arabic 

The history of modern literary Arabic, like the modern history 
of the Arabs, begins with the expedition of Napoleon to Egypt 
in 1798. The problems confronting Arabic were even greater 
than those of ordinary living languages facing Westernization. 
In some respects, classical Arabic had a status comparable to 
that of Hebrew before its revival in Israel (see *Hebrew Lan- 
guage): both were artificial languages of time-honored civi- 
lizations, in which religion occupied a central position. The 
difficulties which Hebrew had to overcome, were, it is true, 
even greater than those facing Arabic. Classical Arabic was the 
language of a coherent population, speaking dialects which, 
though differing from each other, and all exhibiting a struc- 
ture different from that of classical Arabic, were nevertheless 
related to each other and with classical Arabic, and felt as such. 
By contrast, Hebrew was used by Jews scattered all over the 
world. On the other hand, since the revival of Hebrew in Erez 
Israel, the status of Hebrew has become almost “normal” and 
the Jewish population of Israel is becoming increasingly uni- 
lingual. The only important trait distinguishing it from “nor- 
mal” languages is that it is “open” to a certain degree to clas- 
sical Hebrew. With the adaptation of classical Arabic to the 
demands of Western culture, the position of modern literary 
Arabic has been much less normalized. Its relation to its clas- 
sical predecessor is, to be sure, similar to that of modern He- 
brew to classical Hebrew: modern literary Arabic is open to 
classical Arabic. The language situation of Arabic, however, 
is complicated by the existence of the dialects. Whereas the 
Hebrew linguistic situation is characterized by dichotomy, 
modern Hebrew versus classical Hebrew, the Arabic linguistic 
structure is tripartitive at least, consisting of classical Arabic, 
modern literary Arabic, and the dialects. 

The guiding idea of the whole Arabic language move- 
ment was the dogma of classical Arabic being the highest 
authority for linguistic correctness. Later, the emergence of 
Arabic nationalism conveyed to it additional significance: it 
was no longer merely a monument of the glorious past, but 
also the tie binding the Arabs in their various countries into 
one unit. 


The Arabic Dialects 
Arabic dialects are spoken by approximately 100 million peo- 
ple. The basic structure of the Arabic dialects, especially of the 
sedentary vernaculars, is identical with that of ancient Neo- 
Arabic. The main difficulty of classifying the dialects arises 
from the necessity of basing classification on both sociological 
and geographical criteria, though these overlap. According to 
sociological criteria, the Arabic dialects fall into Bedouin and 
sedentary vernaculars. According to geographical criteria, the 
following divisions emerge: 

(1) Saudi Arabia, the Syro-Iraqi-Jordanian Gulf; 

(2) South Arabic: Yemen, Oman, and Zanzibar; 

(3) Iraq; 

(4) Syria-Lebanon-Israel-Jordan; 

(5) Egypt (excluding Alexandria and certain parts of 
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the population of the Delta, which belong to the Maghre- 
bine dialects); 

(6) Sudan and Central Africa; and 

(7) Maghrebine Dialects, including Malta. The charac- 
teristic of this dialect group is the use of nqtl and nqtlu for 
the first person singular and plural respectively of the im- 
perfect. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: EARLY ARABIC: Brockelmann, in: B. Spuler 
(ed.), Handbuch der Orientalistik, 3 (1954), 208-14; Rabin, in: E1s”, 1 
(19607), 652-3. TALMUDIC “ARABIC” GLOSSEs: A. Cohen, in: JQR, 
3 (1912/13), 221-33. CLASSICAL ARABIC: Brockelmann, in: B. Spuler 
(ed.), Handbuch der Orientalistik, 3 (1954), 214-19; J. Fueck, in: Ara- 
biya, 1 (1950); H. Fleisch, Traité de philologie arabe, 1 (1961-79). 
MODERN LITERARY ARABIC: V. Monteil, Larabe moderne (1960). 
ARABIC DIALECTS: Brockelmann, in: B. Spuler (ed.), Handbuch 
der Orientalistik, 3 (1954), 219-45; Cantineau, in: Orbis, 4 (1955), 
149-69 (reprinted in J. Cantineau, Etudes de linguistique arabe (1960), 
257-78); H. Sobelmann, Arabic Dialect Studies (1962); Kampftmeyer, 
in: EIS, 1 (1913), 394-402; Fleisch, in: E1S7, 1 (19607), 574-8; Marcais, 
ibid., 578-83. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: GENERAL: W. Fischer, Grun- 
driss der arabischen Philologie, I, Sprachwissenschaft (1982). MIDDLE 
ARABIC AND JUDEO-ARABIC: J. Blau, Studies in Middle Arabic and 
Its Judeo-Arabic Variety (1982); idem, A Grammar of Christian Arabic 
(1966-67); S. Hopkins, Studies in the Grammar of Early Arabic (1984). 
MODERN LITERARY ARABIC: J. Blau, The Renaissance of Modern He- 


brew and Modern Standard Arabic (1981). 
[Joshua Blau] 


ARAB LEAGUE, league of Arab states comprising 22 mem- 
bers. The League was founded in March 1945 in Cairo as a re- 
gional organization by the then seven independent or almost 
independent Arab states (Egypt, Iraq, Transjordan, Syria, Leb- 
anon, Saudi Arabia, and Yemen). Its foundation was a result of 
two conflicting processes. One was the Pan-Arab ideal, which 
had gained immense popularity since the 1920s and called for 
political unity of all Arabic-speaking peoples. The second was 
the formation and perpetuation of the state system (a “West- 
phalian order”) in the Middle East and the struggle for re- 
gional hegemony among these states. Thus, despite the fact 
that Arab nationalism was the ideological force behind the 
process that led to the establishment of the League, in practice 
the League sanctified the existence and sovereignty of the Arab 
states. Hence, the term “Arab unity” was not even mentioned 
within the League’s charter and decisions did not have bind- 
ing force among the League's members. It reflected the fact 
that member-states had conflicting interests which impaired 
their ability to cooperate politically within the framework of 
the Arab League and forced them to find the lowest common 
denominator as grounds for cooperation. 

At first the League enjoyed respect. Yet with time and as 
a result of its inability to coordinate any serious pan-Arab ac- 
tion, it gradually lost prestige. From 1964 the League served as 
an organizational framework for Arab summit meetings. Al- 
though the Council of the Arab League, headed by the mem- 
ber-states’ foreign ministers, was scheduled to meet twice a 
year, Arab summit meetings were irregular and dependent on 
the problems of the day. 
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interpreted with increasing severity. Thus in 1887 the Jews liv- 
ing in villages prior to 1882 were forbidden to move from one 
village to another. 

Examining the legislation concerning the Jews between 
1883 and 1888, the Pahlen Commission condemned the “tem- 
porary laws” and advocated that they be abolished, but its rec- 
ommendations were rejected by the government. At the be- 
ginning of the 20" century, criticism of the “temporary laws” 
was voiced by the generally anti-Jewish Russian ministers of 
the interior Sipyaghin and *Plehve. It was decided on May 10, 
1903, to authorize Jewish residence in 101 villages, which in 
the meantime had developed and in practice became town- 
lets. On the outbreak of World War 1, there were 300 villages 
of this kind. Echoes of the May Laws are found in the Jewish 
literature of Russia (cf. Shalom Aleichem, Tevye der Milkhiger; 
HN. Bialik, Ha-Hazozerah she-Nitbayyeshah; S. Ben-Zion, 
Hayyim shel Parnasah, etc.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gessen, in: Pravo (1908) no. 30, 1632; Dub- 
now, Hist Russ, 2 (1916), 309-12; Elbogen, Century, 210-20; Dinur, 


in: He-Avar, 10 (1963), 5-60. 
(1963), 5 [Yehuda Slutsky] 


MAYMERAN (Maimoran, Mimran), family of rabbis and 
diplomats in *Morocco and “Algeria, originally from *Mar- 
rakesh. R. MEIR MAYMERAN (early 17" century) of Erez Israel 
sent a letter recommending Isaac Cansino to collect funds in 
*Oran (Algeria) for his hekdesh (“poor house”). Maymeran 
was the head ofa largely *Shabbatean Marrakesh community 
in the second half of the 17" century. The two best known 
members of the Maymeran family were JosEPH (d. 1683) and 
his son ABRAHAM (d. 1723), who served as financial advisers 
to the ruler Moulay Ismail (1672-1721) in *Meknés. Joseph was 
instrumental in formulating and negotiating the commercial 
treaties between Morocco and the Netherlands in 1682. Ac- 
cording to the priest Busnot, Joseph played a major role in 
bringing Ismail to power, but Ismail caused Joseph’s downfall 
with an “accident.” Abraham succeeded his father as the king’s 
favorite, continuing the negotiations with the Dutch and ob- 
taining commercial privileges from the British and French as 
well. Abraham was involved in ransoming captives in 1688, 
and like his father was the head of Moroccan Jewry, on whose 
behalf he attempted to lighten the king’s heavy taxation. His ri- 
val in the community was Moses *Benatar. Abraham's nephew 
SAMUEL negotiated with the English and the Dutch, and a 
relative, Moise, dealt with the French. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.M. Toledano, Ner ha-Maarav (1911), 121f.; 
Hirschberg, Afrikah, 2 (1965), 105, 267-76; idem, in: H.J. Zimmels et 
al. (eds.), Essays Presented to Chief Rabbi Israel Brodie... (1967), 161-2; 
P. de Cenival, in: Hesperis, 5 (1925), 176f. ILD. Abbou, Musulmans an- 
dalous et judéo-espagnols (1953), 309-12; SIHM, index. 


MAYNARD, FREDELLE BRUSER (1922-1989), writer. 
Born in Foam Lake, Saskatchewan, to Boris and Rona Bruser 
(née Slobinsky). She studied English literature (Honors B.A., 
University of Manitoba (1943); M.A., University of Toronto 
(1944); Ph.D., Radcliffe College, Harvard University (1947)). 
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Maynard belongs to a generation of Jewish Canadian women 
writers that included Miriam Waddington and Adele Wise- 
man. She is perhaps best known for Raisins and Almonds 
(1972) and The Tree of Life (1988), two autobiographical works 
in which she asks “Who am I?” and emphatically concludes: 
“Woman and Jew, Iam also my parents’ child.” The interest of 
these volumes thus lies in their combination of a vivid por- 
trayal of family dynamics with a pointed representation of 
the social conditions that affect the life of a Jew and a woman 
at a particular historical juncture. Maynard’s recollections 
of her gentle artist-turned-shopkeeper father in Raisins and 
Almonds are presented against the backdrop of her experi- 
ence of growing up “Jewish and alien” in the small towns of 
western Canada during the 1920s and 1930s. The Tree of Life 
explores Maynard's complex relationships with her mother, 
sister, her gentile husband, the artist Max Maynard (they di- 
vorced shortly after the publication of Raisins and Almonds), 
and two daughters Rona and Joyce, while also demonstrating 
the repercussions of a pervasive gender discrimination that 
made academic employment unattainable even for somebody 
with her stellar record. Discouraged but not defeated, May- 
nard began a successful journalism career that would span 
four decades, writing about education, child care and devel- 
opment, health and medicine, and family relationships in 
Canadian and American publications such as Good House- 
keeping, Ladies’ Home Journal, Family Circle, Woman's Day, 
Chatelaine, Parents, and Reader’ Digest. During the 1970s 
and 1980s Maynard was the initiator and host of two popular 
Ontario parenting shows one of which was Parents and Chil- 
dren. Maynard also published two books on parenting and 
child care: Guiding Your Child to a More Creative Life (1973), 
and the controversial The Child Care Crisis (1985), in which 
she advocated stay-at-home parenting over day-care during 
a child’s formative years. Further light on Maynard’s life is 
shed by autobiographical writings by her daughters, includ- 
ing Rona Maynard's personal journalism in various maga- 
zines (she was editor of Chatelaine for ten years until 2005), 
and Joyce Maynard’s memoir At Home in the World (1998). 
Maynard's papers are at the University of Manitoba Archives 
and Special Collections. 

[Bina Toledo Freiwald (2™4 ed.)] 


MAYSE-BUKH (“Book of Stories”; Heb. H¥y7, “story”). Like 
many other folk-books, the Mayse-Bukh is a vast anonymous 
collection of stories and folktales, legends and oral traditions 
handed down from generation to generation orally and later 
recorded in writing in Yiddish. The book contains much from 
the talmudic aggadah and Midrash, here translated into the 
vernacular and copied and recopied by various writers who 
also adapted and judaized material from other traditions. 
The Mayse-Bukh was first published in Basel in 1602 
under the title Eyn Shoen Mayse Bukh by Jacob b. Abraham 
of Mezhirech (also known as Jacob Pollak or Bukhhendler), 
who is known to have been a compiler of religious textbooks, 
printer, publisher, and bookseller. The Mayse-Bukh with its 
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255 stories was compiled in the latter part of the 16" century, 
certainly not before 1580, the year when the book Kaftor va- 
Ferah by the mystic Jacob Luzzatto was published in Basel, 
from which the author of the Mayse-Bukh borrowed several 
stories to supplement his collection. However, it is clear that 
much of the narrative lore included in the book derived from 
earlier generations; extant manuscripts of Yiddish mayses 
(“stories”) bear witness to a lively and continuous productiv- 
ity in the field of creative narrative traditions. 

The Mayse-Bukh is part of the folk-literature in Yiddish 
designed for the use of the common man untutored in the 
holy language and its literature, and for women who for the 
first time had access to a written language and through it to 
education. The rhetorical style mirrors the transition from an 
oral to a literary tradition. The collection became quite influ- 
ential, in that the mayse became such a foundation for later 
prose narrative that, even up to the present, Yiddish authors 
have continued to draw inspiration from it. The book aims to 
provide a substitute for the widely circulated popular secu- 
lar literature of the period, which the compiler of the Mayse- 
Bukh, like many others before him, considered impious. His 
collection, intended to replace this literature and provide a 
new kind of “aggadah in the vernacular,’ is permeated with a 
spirit of piety to strengthen the reader’s faith. 

The mayse corresponds to the Christian exemplum and 
serves to teach conduct and ethical principles, while also pro- 
viding entertainment for the masses. As such, the Mayse-Bukh 
follows the example of numerous medieval Hebrew collections 
designed to inculcate a moral dictum by way ofa narration. It 
thus had a powerful influence on Old Yiddish didactic litera- 
ture. The moral of the story was usually appended at the end 
of the tale and concluded with the hope for an early arrival of 
the Messiah. Despite his piety, the compiler of the Mayse-Bukh 
did not resist the trend of his time, but, according to popular 
taste, he included various anecdotes, merry tales and fabliaux, 
often in keeping with the Italian or French conte and German 
fable collections, with their licentious, sometimes satirical, 
tone. The author drew profusely on non-Jewish sources, alter- 
ing the plot or its characters where possible and adapting the 
tale to suit a Jewish sensibility. In this rich collection, Eastern 
themes mingle with Western material, and midrashic stories 
with legendary lore. A product of its times and a reflection 
of its own problematics, the Mayse-Bukh provides a key to 
understanding Ashkenazi literature, culture, and society in 
their Germanic context of the early modern period. Between 
the first edition of Basel in 1602 and the year 1763, 12 subse- 
quent editions were published. Even in the 19" century sev- 
eral shorter and modernized versions appeared. The popular 
Mayse-Bukh nourished to a great extent ethical literature in 
Yiddish and served as a model for similar collections which 
were later composed and incorporated into folk-literature. 

The Mayse-Bukh consists of three parts. The main section 
is devoted to stories from Talmud and Midrash, drawn in part 
from the Ein Yaakov. The second contains a cycle of 27 legends 
and narrative traditions centered around R. Samuel and his 
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son R. *Judah he-Hasid (the “Pious”), the great mystics of me- 
dieval Germany, and the authors of the Sefer *Hasidim. These 
stories early entered the oral tradition and were later recorded 
in Hebrew as well as in Yiddish. The third part consists of a 
variety of narrative material: medieval stories about *Rashi, 
*Maimonides, and the story of the Jewish pope. 
See Yiddish *Literature, *Exemplum. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Gaster, Maaseh Book, 2 vols. (1934); idem, 
in: Jewish Studies in Memory of George A. Kohut (1935), 270-9. J. 
Maitlis, Maaseh in the Yiddish Ethical Literature (1958); idem, Das 
Maasebuch (1933); Minkoff, in: The Jewish People, Past and Present, 3 
(1952), 157f,; I. Zinberg, Geshikhte fun der Literatur bay Yidn, 6 (1943), 
210-26; M. Erik, Geshikhte fun der Yidisher Literatur (1928), 353-64. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Starck, Un beau livre d’histoires. Eyn shon 
Mayse bukh. Fac-similé de leditio princeps de Bale (1602) (2004); E. 
Timm, in: Beitrdge zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache und Litera- 
tur, 117 (1995), 243-80; S. Zfatman, in: Sifrut 28 (1979), 126-52; idem, 
Ha-Sipporet be-Yididish: mi-Reshitah ad Shivehei ha-Besht, 1504-1814 
(1985); I. Zimt-Sand, in: The Field of Yiddish 2 (1965), 24-48. 
[Jacob J. Maitlis / Astrid Starck (2™4 ed.)] 


MAYSLES, ALBERT (1926-— ) and DAVID PAUL (1932- 
1987), U.S. directors. Born in Brookline, Massachusetts, the 
brothers attended Brookline High School and studied psychol- 
ogy at Boston University. Albert taught psychology at Boston 
University in the late 1940s and in 1955 traveled to the Soviet 
Union to make his first film, Psychiatry in Russia. In 1956, 
David worked as a production assistant on the Marilyn Mon- 
roe films Bus Stop and The Prince and the Showgirl. In 1957, 
the brothers took a motorcycle trip together from Munich to 
Moscow. While in Poland, they focused on the student pro- 
test movement as the subject of their first film together, Youth 
in Poland. The next documentary for the brothers, Primary 
(1960), focused on the 1960 Democratic primary election cam- 
paigns of Kennedy and Humphrey. In 1962, they formed their 
own production company, Maysles Films, Inc., which made 
commercials and industrial films to support their cinéma vé- 
rité style of documentary filmmaking. Their next films were 
Showman (1962) and What’s Happening: The Beatles in the 
USA (1964). In 1965, they released Meet Marlon Brando, which 
followed the actor during publicity interviews, and received 
a Guggenheim Fellowship. The brothers found themselves 
caught in the middle of a debate on objectivity in documen- 
tary filmmaking with the release of the National Society of 
Film Critics award-winner Salesman (1968), which portrays 
four door-to-door high-pressure Bible salesmen in Boston 
who sell to poor Catholic families. They returned to rock ’¥ 
roll with Gimme Shelter (1970), a film that follows Mick Jagger 
and the Rolling Stones on a North American tour and ends 
with the infamous concert at Altamont Speedway in California 
during which a murder occurred. The Maysles’ Grey Gardens 
(1975) portrayed Jacqueline Kennedy Onassis’ cousins, Edith 
and Edie Beale, an eccentric mother and daughter living in a 
decaying East Hampton mansion. The brothers also produced 
films on celebrated artists Christo and Jeanne-Claude, includ- 
ing the Academy Award-nominated Christo’s Valley Curtain 
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(1974) and Running Fence (1978). David died of a heart attack 
in New York in 1987. Later that year, Albert received the Emmy 
Award for the brothers’ Vladimir Horowitz: The Last Romantic 
(1986). Albert continued to direct such films as Christo in Paris 
(1991), Abortion: Desperate Choices (1993), Umbrellas (1994), 
Letting Go: A Hospice Journey (1996), and The Gates - A Proj- 
ect for New York City (2005). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: ‘Maysles, Albert,’ in: Contemporary Authors 
(Gale, 2005); “Maysles, David? ibid. (Gale, 2003); “Maysles, Albert 
and David,” in: International Directory of Films and Filmmakers, 
Volume 2: Directors (2004); Albert Maysles - imps, at: www.imdb. 
com/name/nmo563099; David Maysles - 1MpB, at: www.imdb.com/ 
name/nmo0563100; Mayles Films Inc. Biography, at: www.maysles- 


films.com. 
[Adam Wills (2"4 ed.)] 


MAYZEL, MAURYCY, last president of the Warsaw Jewish 
community before the Holocaust (1937-39). In the elections 
held in 1936, after *Agudat Israel had been in power for six 
years, the *Bund increased its strength to become the largest 
party. As the three most prominent groups (the Zionists, the 
Orthodox, and the Bund) could not reach agreement on the 
establishment of an effective administration, the government 
dissolved the community council. Mayzel was appointed com- 
munity president, and a committee of independent personali- 
ties, including Adam *Czerniakow, Mark Lichtenbaum, Ka- 
miner (Orthodox), and the lawyer Zondelewicz, was formed 
to assist him. Mayzel himself was a leader of the merchants’ 
association and an assimilationist in outlook. The attitude of 
the parties’ delegates and the public toward the government 
appointment was negative. Mayzel was essentially an admin- 
istrator who sought to assure regular and vital services while 
obeying the instructions of the authorities; the latter sup- 
ported him in the face of violent criticism from the public 
and the Jewish press. Mayzel promoted the publication of the 
important trilingual organ of the Warsaw community Glos 
gminy Zydowskiej (1937-39). When the Nazis invaded Poland, 
he fled from Warsaw; the mayor of Warsaw appointed Adam 
Czerniakow in his place. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.M. Rabinowicz, Legacy of Polish Jewry 
(1965), 123-4. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Sakowska, “Z Dziejow 
Gminy Zydowskiej w Warszawie 1918-1939,’ in: Warszawa drugiej 
Rzeczypospolitej, 4 (1972); A. Guterman, Kehillat Varshah bein Shetei 


Millhamot (1997), index 
[Moshe Landau] 


MAYZEL, NACHMAN (1887-1966), Yiddish editor, literary 
critic, and historian. Born in Kiev, Mayzel stemmed from a 
family of rabbis and rich Kiev merchants and was related to the 
Yiddish novelists Dovid *Bergelson and *Der Nister, whose 
fame he helped to spread. He made his debut with essays in 
Hebrew (1905) and in Yiddish (1909), and, after the Revolu- 
tion of 1917, founded the publishing house, Kiev Farlag, which 
issued more than 100 books. He also edited periodicals and 
anthologies of the Kiev Culture League. Settling in Warsaw in 
1921, he helped to found its Culture League and continued his 
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activity as editor and literary critic. He later described this dy- 
namic period in his volume Geven Amol a Lebn (“There Used 
to Be a Life,” 1951). In 1924 he co-founded and co-edited the 
weekly Literarishe Bleter, which exerted a significant influence 
upon Yiddish literary activity in Poland between the two world 
wars; he also played a central role in organizing the Yiddish 
Pen Club (1927). He participated in the Jewish World Congress 
of Culture (1937) in Paris, which launched yKur, the interna- 
tional Yiddish Culture League. Immigrating to New York in 
1937, he furthered the growth of ykuF’s American section and 
edited its monthly organ Yidishe Kultur from 1939 to 1964, and 
then settled in Israel at Kibbutz Alonim. Mayzel was a pro- 
lific writer, composing more than 40 books and hundreds of 
major articles. Noente un Vayte (“Close and Distant People,’ 2 
vols., 1924-26) contained his most valuable early articles. His 
studies on IL. *Peretz and on Sholem Yankev *Abramovitsh 
contributed important new knowledge. His book Dos Yidishe 
Shafn un der Yidisher Shrayber in Sovetnfarband (“Yiddish 
Creativity and Yiddish Writers in the Soviet Union,’ 1959) sur- 
veyed, in 20 essays, Russian Yiddish literature from 1917 until 
the tragic autumn of 1948 when Yiddish cultural institutions 
were liquidated and their leaders silenced. In his last years in 
Israel he completed studies on Chaim *Zhitlowsky (1965) and 
on the influence of national literatures upon each other, with 
special emphasis on the influence of foreign literatures upon 
Yiddish writers (1966). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 2 (1927), 380-4; Yidishe 
Kultur, 28 no. 5 (1966), 1-8; 28 no. 6 (1966), 31-57; LNYL, 5 (1963), 
578-87. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Estraikh, In Harness (2005), in- 


dex. 
[Sol Liptzin] 


MAZANDARAN, region called Tabaristan in the early Is- 
lamic period, situated in the southern part of the Caspian 
Sea, north of Alborz Mountains and east of Gilan. Its length 
extends to a maximum of 320 km. and its width to 96 km. 
The oldest reference to the existence of Jews in Mazandaran 
is in the Persian Chronicle of Eskandar Beg (vol. 2, pp. 900-1) 
which points to the transfer by Shah *’Abbas I of 100,000 
non-Muslim captives of Georgia to Mazandaran and Farah- 
Abad south of Caspian Sea, most probably around 1616/17. 
Farah-Abad is also mentioned in the Chronicle of *Babai ben 
Lutf (176 century), as if it was built by the transferred Jews 
of Georgia. There is no mention of Jews in Farah-Abad dur- 
ing the 19"* century. The cause of their disappearance is not 
known. 

Another important city in Mazandaran is Barforush, 
whose name was changed by the Iranian Majles to Babol 
around 1935. According to Fraser (1826), Farah-Abad was a 
large, prosperous city of 200,000 inhabitants. On his sec- 
ond trip (1838), he was not impressed by the city which was 
populated by only 30,000 inhabitants. No reason was given 
for this drastic change, but it is possible that the main reason 
was the deviation in trade routes to Europe from Barforush 
to Rasht. H.A. Stern, a Christian missionary who visited the 
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Jewish community of Barforush in 1852, gives us the following 
information: “150 Jewish families live among 20,000 inhabit- 
ants. They have six synagogues. In the past they suffered bitter 
persecutions. They constantly quarrel among themselves and 
for this reason some of them have willingly embraced Islam.” 
Stern also writes, “The sorrows and sufferings of the living 
[the Jews of Barforush] being, however, insupportable and 
overwhelming enough, their enemies to satiate their intense 
and inhuman hate, with an invective cruelty which makes 
the heart recoil, and the soul shudder, exhume ten, fifteen, 
or even twenty, recently deceased Israelites, and these amidst 
wild shouts and pious ejaculations they consume on a lofty 
funeral pyre.” Stern calls this “a savage exhibition of bigotry 
and fanaticism.” About 14 years after Stern’s visit, the Mus- 
lims of the city attacked the Jews in their Mahalleh, killed 18 
men and 6 women, and wounded many of them. Two of the 
18 were burned to death with inflammable material. The rest 
of the Jews fled to find shelter in the jungles around the city. 
The horrible news reached the British consul, A-H. Mounsey, 
who complained to Naser al-Din Shah. The shah simply an- 
nounced he could do nothing against the fanatical Muslim 
clergy. The massacre of Barforush Jews also drew the atten- 
tion of the Jewish leaders in Paris. 

There were in Mazandaran other towns where Jews lived, 
such as Sari, Amol, and a few other small settlements. During 
the first half of the 20" century many Jews left Barforush and 
other towns of the province and went to live in Tehran. After 
1948, a majority immigrated to Israel. There is no mention of 
Jewish communities in Barforush or in any other places in 
Mazandaran after the 1979 Islamic revolution in Iran. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bulletin de l'Alliance Israélite Universelle 
(BAIU); E. Beg, Alam-Ard-ye ‘Abbasi, 2 vols. (1971); J.B. Fraser, Travels 
and Adventures in the Persian Provinces on the Southern Bank of the 
Caspian Sea (1826); idem, A Winter’s Journey from Constantinople to 
Tehran 12 (1838); A. Netzer, “Yehudim ba-Mehozot ha-Deromiyyim shel 
ha-Yam ha-Kaspi: Mazandaran; in: Hevra u-Kehillah (1991), 85-98; 
HLL. Rabino, Mazandaran and Astarabad (1928); idem, Les Provinces 
caspiennes de la Perse (1917); H.A. Stern, Dawning of Light in the East 
(1854); A.H. Mounsey, A Journey Through the Caucasus and the In- 


terior of Persia (1872). 
[Amnon Netzer (2™ ed.)] 


MAZAR, AMIHAI (1942- ), Israeli archaeologist, with a 
specialist interest in the Bronze and Iron Ages, and the rela- 
tionship between archaeology and biblical history. Born in 
Haifa, Mazar began his studies in 1966 at the Hebrew Univer- 
sity of Jerusalem, completing his Ph.D. in 1976, and serving 
there as lecturer from 1977 to 1981 (as well as at the Ben-Gu- 
rion University, Beersheba). A senior lecturer at the Institute 
of Archaeology at the Hebrew University from 1982, Mazar 
was appointed associate professor in 1986 and from 1994 was 
the incumbent of the Eleazar Sukenik Chair in the Archaeol- 
ogy of Israel. Numerous academic duties included serving as 
head of the Institute of Archaeology (1995-98) and as a mem- 
ber of the Archaeological Council of Israel (1994-99) and the 
Council of the Israel Antiquities Authority (2001-5). Follow- 
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ing his survey of the aqueducts of Jerusalem in 1968, Mazar 
conducted important excavations at Tel Qasile (1971-74, and 
later in 1982-90), at Tel Batash, biblical Timnah (with G.L. 
Kelm, 1977-89), and at Giloh near Jerusalem (1978-82). From 
the late 1980s Mazar directed the Beth Shean Valley Archaeo- 
logical Project, with excavations at Tel Beth-Shean (1989-96) 
and, more recently, excavations at Tel Rehov (from 1997). A 
frequent participant in international scientific meetings and 
conferences, Mazar was a prolific writer with many scientific 
papers, monographs, and books to his credit. He is prob- 
ably best known to students of archaeology as the author of 
Archaeology of the Land of the Bible (ca. 10,000-586 B.C.E.), 
which was published in English in 1990, with subsequent 
translations into Portuguese, Russian, and Japanese. Impor- 
tant monographs have also appeared under his authorship 
on the Tel Qasile and Tel Batash excavations. Mazar par- 
ticipated in the important tenth/ninth-century chronology 
debate (see his paper “Iron Age Chronology: A Reply to I. 
Finkelstein,” in: Levant, 29 (1997), 157-67). Mazar’s strength 
in his publications was in the reasoned and balanced ap- 
proach he took to archaeological materials, one which has 
influenced many of the younger generations of Israeli ar- 
chaeologists. Mazar is regarded as a very loyal mentor to 


his students. 
[Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


MAZAR (Maisler), BENJAMIN (1906-1995), Israeli ar- 
chaeologist and historian. Born in Ciechanowiec in Poland, 
he studied at the universities of Berlin and Giessen. In 1929 
he settled in Palestine, becoming the secretary of the Jewish 
Palestine Exploration Society (1929-43). Mazar joined the 
staff of the Hebrew University in 1943 and in 1951 he was ap- 
pointed professor of the history of the Jewish people in the 
biblical period and the archaeology of Palestine. He was ap- 
pointed rector of the university in 1952 and president in 1953, 
holding both positions until 1961. In 1959 he became president 
of the Israel Exploration Society. He was also chairman of the 
Archaeological Board of Israel and a member of the Israel 
Academy of Sciences and Humanities. In 1968 he received the 
Israel Prize for Jewish Studies. Mazar directed archaeological 
excavations at *Ramat Rahel (1931), *Bet She’arim (1936-40), 
Tell Qasile (1949ff.), and *En-Gedi (1957-66). He conducted 
the historic excavation along the outside of the southern and 
western sections of the Temple enclosure in Jerusalem and the 
Tyropoeon Valley (1967 ff.). Besides over 300 articles, includ- 
ing excavation reports, Mazar has published Untersuchungen 
zur alten Geschichte und Ethnographie Syriens und Palasti- 
nas (1930); Toledot ha-Mehkar ha-Arkheologi be-Erez Yisrael 
(“History of Palestine Exploration,’ 1935); Toledot Erez Yisrael 
(“History of Palestine” part 1, 1937); Israel in Biblical Times - a 
Historical Atlas (1941); and the first volume of Beth Shearim 
(1944, 19572). He headed the editorial board of the biblical en- 
cyclopedia Enziklopedyah Mikra’it (1950-89). An important 
collection of Mazar’s articles was assembled in S. Ahituv and 
B. Levine (eds.), The Early Biblical Period: Historical Studies 
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(1986). Over a period of two generations Mazar trained most 
of the Israeli archaeologists and Bible scholars. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Beinart, in: Eretz Israel, 5 (1958), 1-8. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Dever, in: DBI, 2:141. 
[Michael Avi-Yonah / S. David Sperling (2"4 ed.)] 


MAZE, IDA (1893-1962) Yiddish poet. Born near Kapuly, 
Belarus; she arrived in Canada with her family in 1907, even- 
tually settling in Montreal. Her family, the Zhukovskys, were 
distantly related to Sholem Yankev *Abramovitsh (Mendele 
Mokher Sforim) and were intellectual though poor. She began 
writing poems of grief in 1928, following the death of her el- 
dest son. These poems were collected in A Mame (“A Mother,’ 
1931). Throughout her career the majority of her poems were 
either for children or about her children (she had two surviv- 
ing sons); some of them took in natural themes. Her talents 
lay chiefly in her ability to write engrossing, fluid, and some- 
times urgent rhythms and rhymes. Her later books were Lider 
far Kinder (“Poems for Children,” 1936), Naye Lider (“New 
Poems,’ 1941) and Vaksn Mayne Kinderlekh (“Grow, My Little 
Ones,’ 1954). An autobiographical novel, Dinah, was published 
posthumously (1970). More important than her own output, 
however, was her role in the Montreal Yiddish artistic com- 
munity which centered around the Jewish Public Library. Her 
apartment served as a literary salon for writers at every level, 
the more famous coming simply to read aloud and find literary 
companions while the lesser known workshopped their poems 
with a critical audience. In addition to this, Maze spent most of 
her time arranging visas, work permits, or actually finding jobs 
for the Yiddish-speaking refugees who came through Montreal. 
Although much of her aid went to Yiddish writers, she was as 
generous with the lesser as with the major talents. Canadian his- 
torian David Rome reported her appeal on behalf of one strug- 
gling poet: “He needs help, not only because he is penniless and 
his family is falling apart, but because he doesn't have a speck 
of talent” (Massey, 54). These endeavors earned her the nick- 
name “the mother of Yiddish writers.” Among those who spent 
a great deal of time in her apartment were Melech *Ravitch, 
Rokhl *Korn, and J.J. *Segal. Visitors from the United States 
included Kadya *Molodowsky, Moyshe *Nadir, and H. *Leiv- 
ick. The English-language poet Miriam *Waddington, whose 
family spoke Yiddish at home, attended these salons as a teen- 
ager. Maze’s impact seems to have largely consisted of impart- 
ing by example her ideas about literature: its place as a feature 
of everyday life, in which every member of society is equally 
implicated and from which every individual of whatever talents 
could draw his or her own intellectual sustenance. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Massey, Identity and Community: Reflec- 
tions on English, Yiddish and French Literature in Canada (1994); M. 
Waddington, “Mrs. Maze’s Salon,” in: Canadian Woman Studies 16/4, 
119 f; LNYL 5, 402f; C.L. Fuks, 100 Yor Yidishe un Hebreishe Literatur 


in Kanade (1982): 156f. 
[Faith Jones (2™4 ed.)] 


MAZEH, JACOB (1859-1924), Zionist leader and Hebrew 
writer. Born in Mogilev, Belorussia, he was orphaned in child- 
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hood and given a traditional education in his grandfather's 
home. Later he read and was influenced by the Haskalah, 
in particular by the works of E. *Zweifel. At the age of 16, he 
entered a Russian secondary school in *Kerch, Crimea, and in 
1886 completed his studies at the law faculty of the Moscow 
University. After the pogroms of 1882, he joined the *Hibbat 
Zion movement and was one of the founders of the Benei 
Zion Society (1884). In his article Elleh Hem ha-Ashamot in 
*Ha-Meliz (1888) Mazeh rebuked his generation for negli- 
gence in the education of their children, charging exorbitant 
rates of interest, forging currency, evading public welfare ac- 
tivities, despising work, and “lack of positive love of our fa- 
thers.” He represented the Benei Zion at the founding con- 
ference of the Committee for the Support of Farmers and 
Craftsmen in Palestine (Odessa, 1890), and organized a group 
of wealthy men for settlement in Erez Israel. Traveling there 
as their emissary, he even opened negotiations for the pur- 
chase of the *Mahanaim tract of land in Galilee for the proj- 
ect, which was brought to a halt as a result of the Moscow 
expulsion (1891). 

In 1893, after S.Z. *Minor was removed from his posi- 
tion as *kazyonny ravvin (government-appointed rabbi) of the 
Moscow community, Mazeh was appointed as his successor. 
Being both a maskil and a man steeped in Jewish tradition and 
nationalism, he was an exception to the usual type of kazyonny 
ravvin. He became the spiritual leader of his congregation and 
its representative before the local authorities, who were noted 
for their hatred of the Jews. A brilliant orator, Mazeh was well 
known for his numerous activities in Jewish public life, which 
included the promotion of Hebrew culture and the founding of 
the Hovevei Sefat Ever Society. His appearance as the defense 
expert on Jewish law at the *Beilis trial in Kiev (1912), when 
he refuted the evidence of the prosecution “experts”, made 
him famous among Jews everywhere. After the 1917 Revolu- 
tion, he was a deputy at the all-Russian Constituent Assembly 
representing the Jewish National List and was also among the 
founders and devoted workers of the *Tarbut organization. 
He supported the *Habimah theater during its early years. 
With the establishment of the Soviet regime, Mazeh inter- 
ceded with the authorities in order to assure the rights of He- 
brew language and culture. In 1920 he participated in the last 
Zionist Council of Russia. He refused to sign the declaration 
of the representatives of the various religions in which they 
denied that religion was persecuted in the U.S.S.R. In his last 
years, deprived of his functions under the Communist regime, 
Mazeh wrote his memoirs, which are marked by dignity and 
humor. He was unable to complete them as he became blind 
in 1922. The chapters which were brought out of Russia and 
published in Erez Israel (Zikhronot, 4 vols., 1936) are a valu- 
able source for the history of Russian Jewry and Hebrew lit- 
erature. Mazeh wrote under the pseudonyms Saadiah, Jacob 
ha-Kohen, Aharoni, and Kochav. Thousands of local Jews took 
part in his funeral in Moscow. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Rabiner, Sefer ha-Rav Mazeh (1958). 

[Yehuda Slutsky] 
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MAZER, USS. family of business executives. ABRAHAM MA- 
ZER (1876-1953) was born in Goshcha, Ukraine. He went 
to the United States at the age of 17 and started a paper busi- 
ness in Hartford, Connecticut, later managing it from New 
York City. In 1952 the company, the Hudson Pulp and Paper 
Corporation, had a sales volume of $36 million and plants 
in four states, and held half a million acres of woodland 
in Florida and Maine. Mazer played a leading role in the 
United Jewish Appeal, the Federation of Jewish Philanthro- 
pies, and the Jewish National Fund. He supported Yeshiva 
University in New York and the Hebrew University of Jeru- 
salem, and founded the Abraham Mazer Free Loan Bank 
of Israel. His three sons, JACOB (1898-1968), JOSEPH M. 
(1899-1979), and WILLIAM (1905-1998), took over the cor- 
poration’s executive posts. They were active in Jewish char- 
ity work, taking a special interest in undertakings benefiting 
Israel. The family sponsored the American-Israeli Paper Mills 
in Hadera, Israel. 


MAZKERET BATYAH (Heb. 7?n32 113372; “Memory of 
Batyah”), moshavah with municipal council status, in the 
Coastal Plain of Israel southeast of Rehovot. Its name com- 
memorates Baron Edmond de *Rothschild’s mother. It was the 
first village founded upon Baron Edmond de Rothschild’s ini- 
tiative (1883), and was known up until the early 1900s mostly 
by the name of Ekron (see *Kiryat Ekron). The name Ekron 
was given in the desire to identify the moshavah with the bibli- 
cal site *Ekron from which the neighboring Arab village “Aqir 
()8)) also took its name. Baron Rothschild worked to give the 
village a truly rural character, and was aided by the *Hibbat 
Zion movement in bringing some Jewish families who had 
been farmers in Russia to settle at Mazkeret Batyah. Until 
the 1940s, when rich groundwater reserves were tapped, the 
village’s progress was slow, not only because little water was 
available but also because of bad communications. After the 
change, citrus groves became prominent. New immigrants 
settled there and more arrived in the first years after 1948. A 
further phase of expansion began in the mid-1960s and by 
1969 the village had 845 inhabitants. By the mid-1990s the 
population had risen to 3,410, more than doubling to 7,300 
in 2002, on an area of 2.7 sq. mi. (7 sq. km.). Residents earn 
their living in farming, industry, and commerce and also work 
outside the settlement. 


[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


MAZLIAH (Heb. m>y0), moshav in central Israel, near Ram- 
leh, affiliated with Tenu’at ha-Moshavim. Founded in 1950 by 
*Karaites from Egypt, it was named after Sahal b. Mazliah, 
a Karaite leader who lived in Jerusalem, and it is one of the 
principal Karaite centers in Israel. In 1969 Mazli’ah had 690 
inhabitants, rising to 1,030 in 2002 after expansion. Residents 
earned their livelihoods in farming (about 20 active farms), 
small enterprises, and work outside the settlement. 


[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 
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MAZLYAH BEN SOLOMON HA-KOHEN (d. 1139), the 
first of the Egyptian geonim. His father, R. *Solomon b. Elijah 
ha-Kohen, left Tyre and settled in Hadrak (near Damascus), 
where he founded the Yeshivah Erez ha-Zevi. Upon his father’s 
death, R. Mazli’ah, who had no doubt studied at the yeshivah 
when it was still in Tyre, headed this institution. For some un- 
known reason R. Mazli’ah left Syria and arrived in Fostat in 
1127. The yeshivah which he founded within the synagogue of 
the Jerusalemites occasionally rivaled that of Damascus be- 
cause its leaders felt that it also possessed the right to refer to 
itself as yeshivat Erez ha-Zevi (ie., of Erez Israel). R. Mazli’ah 
assumed the title of rosh yeshivat Geon Yaakov (“rosh yeshivah 
of the Glory of Jacob”). It appears that his spiritual influence 
was important and that it extended to the whole of Yemen. 
Many letters and documents issued by his bet din are extant. 
Upon his death, he was succeeded by R. Moses b. Nethanel ha- 
Levi, who was his deputy and av bet din in the yeshivah. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mann, Egypt, index s.v. Masiah Gaon; Mann, 
Texts, 1 (1931), 255f idem, in: HUCA, 3 (1926), 293; S.D. Goitein, A 
Mediterranean Society (1967), 260, 380, 485 n. 15; idem, in: Sinai, 33 
(1953), 227 ff.; S. Assaf, Be-Oholei Yaakov (1943), 91. 
[Abraham David] 


MAZRANUT (Heb. niI137; “abutter”), the right of preemp- 
tion available to the owner of land over the abutting land of his 
neighbor, when the latter is sold. The rule is not a provision of 
strict law but is derived from a rabbinical enactment to compel 
any prospective purchaser to yield to the abutting neighbor, 
in terms of the Pentateuchal injunction to “do that which is 
right and good in the eyes of the Lord” (Deut. 6:18; see also 
BM 108a and Rashi ibid.). For the other prospective purchaser 
does not sustain a great loss, since he will find land elsewhere, 
and should not burden the abutting neighbor with property 
in two separate localities. The right of the mazran (“abutting 
neighbor”) is a proprietary right (in rem) in the neighboring 
land itself (Nimmukei Yosef Bm ibid.), similar to the right of 
a creditor in the case of lien or mortgage and other jura in re 
aliena. In applying this enactment, the scholars did not im- 
pose on the purchaser a duty to resell the land to the abutter, 
but rather endowed the abutter with the right to receive the 
land on the conclusion of the (putative) sale - without any ad- 
ditional act of acquisition being required - the purchaser thus 
becoming the agent of the abutter in regard to all the condi- 
tions of the sale to which the former agreed. Accordingly the 
purchaser is subject to all the laws governing an agent and 
holds the land in question on behalf of the abutter, the latter 
only acquiring actual title to it if and when he pays the price 
paid by the purchaser and fulfills the remaining terms agreed 
by the purchaser. As the abutter’s right originates from the 
purchaser's obligation to “do what is right and good,” if the 
latter is a non-Jew - to whom the obligation is not applica- 
ble - the corresponding right will also not accrue to the abut- 
ter (Rashi to BM 108b). The abutter also forfeits his preemptive 
right if he had indicated, by speech or conduct, that he does 
not wish to avail himself thereof (Sh. Ar., HM 175:32). 
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The abutter’s right or preemption, being an application 
of the equitable principle to “do what is right and good,’ is a 
flexible right (Resp. Rashba vol. 1, no. 915) and does not prevail 
where it is not supported by the factors of “right and good” 
Thus the law of mazranut does not apply if the exercise of the 
preemptive right would cause loss to the seller or purchaser or 
any loss to the public in general, or if the abutter were to de- 
rive no benefit therefrom. Consequently, the law of mazranut 
is not applicable to a gift (BM 108b) as the recipient cannot get 
another gift in its stead and he would therefore suffer a loss 
(Ran, Kid. 59a). For the same reason the right of preemption 
is precluded when the purchaser is a woman since “it is not 
fitting for her to search in many places.” Nor does the right ex- 
ist in the following cases: when the purchaser is a co-owner of 
the land together with the seller, or ifhe is the mortgagee, for 
a sale of the land to such parties invokes the factors of “right 
and good” in their own cause; when the coins offered by the 
purchaser are of greater weight or more marketable than those 
offered by the abutter, for here the seller would lose; when 
all the seller’s assets are sold to a single purchaser, lest the 
sale as a whole is prejudiced; when the landowner sells a dis- 
tant field in order to purchase one that is nearer, or when the 
land is sold to defray funeral expenses or taxes or to provide 
maintenance for a widow, or when an orphan’s land is sold, 
for in such cases the seller would suffer if he waited for the 
abutter. Furthermore, an abutter who wishes to cultivate the 
land must yield to a purchaser who wishes to build a house 
there, as public interest prefers habitation. Similarly, the pre- 
emptive right is excluded whenever its exercise would cause a 
loss in any other manner to the seller or purchaser, provided 
only that the judge is satisfied that there is no evasion of the 
abutter’s right (ibid.). 

The law of mazranut is mentioned neither in the Mishnah 
nor in the Palestinian Talmud, but only in the Babylonian 
Talmud by the amoraim of Babylonia. It may be assured that 
in Erez Israel conditions were not such as to justify the ap- 
plication of the preemptive right on the equitable ground of 
doing “right and good.” The scriptural injunction teaches that 
the standards of proper conduct between man and his fellow 
are determined in accordance with the prevailing circum- 
stances of the time and place and the scholars applying it cre- 
ated different rules accordingly (Maggid Mishneh to Maim. 
Yad, Shekhenim concl.). In post-talmudic times the right of 
preemption was customarily applied (in France, Germany, 
Spain, and in the Orient) and, in many places, also in relation 
to buildings even though it is doubtful whether the law was so 
extended in the talmudic period (Piskei ha-Rosh BM 9:34). In 
modern times the law of mazranut has been less and less fre- 
quently applied although the rabbinical courts of the State of 
Israel have given several decisions in which various problems 
have been determined in accordance with these laws. 

In the State of Israel the law of mazranut was abolished 
by the Israel Land Law, 1969. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Bloch, Das mosaisch-talmudische Besitz- 
recht (1897), 59f.; ET, 4 (1952), 168-95; M. Silberg, Kakh Darko shel 
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Talmud (1961), 105-110. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Elon, Ha-Mish- 
pat ha-Ivri (1988), 1:137, 142, 163f., 345, 346, 513f., 653; 3:1364, 1604; 
idem, Jewish Law (1994), 1:155, 160, 182, 184f., 415, 416; 2:625f., 808; 


4:1627, 1913. 
[Shalom Albeck] 


MAZUR, ELIYAHU (1889-1973), communal worker and 
businessman in Poland and Israel, son of Zevi Meir Mazur, 
rabbi in Zagorow and later in Warsaw. His public activity en- 
compassed political, economic, and social fields. He was a 
member of both the world executive of *Agudat Israel and of 
its executive board in Poland. He served as president of the 
Jewish community council (kehillah) of Warsaw from 1931 
to 1937, when Maurici *Meisel was appointed commissar by 
the government. He also acted as director of the administra- 
tive council of the Hakhmei Lublin yeshivah. Mazur was the 
largest importer of rice in Poland, and he established rice- 
processing factories in the port of Gdynia. He was a member 
of the board of the Polish chamber of commerce. In 1940 he 
escaped from Poland and immigrated to Erez Israel, where 
he continued to pursue his public and economic activities. 
He set up a diamond factory with his brothers in Tel Aviv, 
becoming a central figure in the country’s diamond indus- 
try. In 1948 he was elected to the first *Knesset as a delegate 


of Agudat Israel. 
[Yitzchak Arad] 


MAZUR, JAY (1932- ), U.S. labor leader. Mazur was born 
and raised in the Bronx, the son of immigrants, and spent his 
professional life in the organized labor movement. He became 
president of the International Ladies Garment Workers Union, 
spearheaded its historic merger with the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing & Textile Workers Union, and was elected first president 
of the merged group, the Union of Needletrades, Industrial 
and Textile Employees (UNITE). Mazur, whose father was a 
coat presser, joined the 11.gwu when he was 18, focusing on 
organizational and educational efforts for Dressmakers’ Local 
22. He graduated from the 1LGwuv’s Training Institute in 1955 
and became director of organization and education for Belt- 
makers’ Local 40. While rising through the ranks, he resumed 
his formal education at night, earning a B.A. in Industrial Re- 
lations from the City University of New York in 1965 and an 
M.A. in Labor Studies from Rutgers University in New Jersey 
in 1977. He was appointed managing secretary of the Blouse, 
Skirts & Sportswear Workers’ Local 23-25, then the union’s 
biggest local, in 1977, embarking on a hard-fought campaign 
to organize workers in New York City’s Chinatown. In 1983 
he was named general secretary-treasurer of the 1tgwu. He 
succeeded Sol C. *Chaikin as president in 1986, inheriting a 
union with a declining membership. Increased competition 
from low-wage countries, a surge of imports, and the growth 
of multinational apparel and textile firms had further de- 
pressed membership in the two leading garment unions. From 
a combined peak of almost 1 million in the 1960s, member- 
ship tumbled to about 355,000 by the mid-1990s. In 1995 Ma- 
zur and acTwu president Jack Sheinkman were able to merge 
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both unions and Mazur was named UNITE’ first president. 
Even though membership kept shrinking, falling to 250,000 
in the next decade, the merger helped both unions survive 
at a critical time. It gave them a greater voice in government 
and social affairs and a stronger negotiating position with 
management. Mazur, who was on the executive boards of the 
AFL-CcIo and the Central Labor Council, retired from UNITE 
in 2001 and was succeeded by Bruce S. *Raynor, but his efforts 
on behalf of workers did not stop. He was a vocal opponent of 
free trade, and a passionate lobbyist for anti-sweatshop legis- 
lation, a higher minimum wage, and the right of workers to 
organize. A leading advocate for the rights of immigrants, he 
was named to the boards of the Work in America Institute 
and the International Rescue Committee and appointed a vice 
president of the National Immigration, Refugee and Citizen- 
ship Forum. In 1999, President Clinton appointed him to the 
Advisory Committee for Trade Policy and Negotiations. He 
was on the presidium of the International Textile, Garment & 
Leather Workers Federation, president of the National Com- 
mittee of Labor Israel-Histadrut, and a member of the Council 
of Foreign Relations. He was also a member of the U.S. Holo- 
caust Memorial Council and the U.S.-South Africa Business 


Development Committee. 
[Mort Sheinman (2 ed.)] 


MAZURSKY, PAUL (1930-_ ), US. director, producer, screen- 
writer, and actor. Born in Brooklyn, New York, Mazursky be- 
gan work in films as an actor, playing a small part in Stanley 
Kubrick’s first film, Fear and Desire (1953), and a juvenile de- 
linquent in The Blackboard Jungle (1955). He then turned to 
writing for television (The Danny Kaye Show) in collaboration 
with Larry Tucker. They also helped create the pilot for the Tv 
series The Monkees. In 1968, Mazursky and Tucker wrote the 
screenplay for I Love You, Alice B. Toklas. In 1969, Mazursky di- 
rected his first film, Bob e Carol & Ted e& Alice. He and Tucker 
also wrote the screenplay, which earned them an Oscar nomi- 
nation. Mazursky followed this by directing a host of motion 
pictures, many of which he also wrote and produced. His films 
include Alex in Wonderland (1970); Blume in Love (1973); Harry 
and Tonto (Oscar nomination for Best Screenplay, 1974); Next 
Stop, Greenwich Village (1976); An Unmarried Woman (Oscar 
nomination for Best Picture and Best Screenplay, 1978); Willie 
and Phil (1980); Tempest (1983); Moscow on the Hudson (1986); 
Down and Out in Beverly Hills (1986); Moon over Parador (1988); 
Enemies: A Love Story (Oscar nomination for Best Screenplay, 
1989), based on an Isaac Bashevis Singer short story; Scenes from 
a Mall (1991); The Pickle (1993); and Faithful (1995). 

For television he directed the Tv movies Winchell (1998) 
and Coast to Coast (2004). 

Mazursky wrote Show Me the Magic: My Adventures in 
Life and Hollywood, a collection of autobiographical anec- 
dotes (1999). 


[Jonathan Licht / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 
MAZUZ, MENT (1955-_ ), Israeli attorney general. Mazuz 
immigrated to Israel with his family shortly after his birth 
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in Tunisia, settling in the town of Netivot. He completed his 
legal studies magna cum laude at the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem and did his law clerkship in the High Court of Jus- 
tice department of the State Attorney's Office (which pro- 
cesses petitions to the Supreme Court in equity matters). In 
1981, he received his law license and appeared as an attorney 
in both civil and criminal matters at the State Attorney’s Of- 
fice. He later became responsible for the High Court of Jus- 
tice department. In 1992-95 Mazuz served as legal advisor 
and member of the Israeli delegation in negotiations with the 
Palestinians and Jordanians and headed the legal team which 
negotiated the Gaza and interim agreements with the Pales- 
tinians. In 1994, he was appointed deputy attorney general. 
He specialized in military and security matters related to the 
Israel-Palestine entity relationship, international peace and 
agreements, the Population Registry, and local council plan- 
ning and building. Mazuz initiated legislative efforts regard- 
ing the Court Law which led to a reform in the Israeli judicial 
system. He wrote legal commentary on this subject and also 
played a leading role in legislation amendments to the Gen- 
eral Security Law, which deals with the status, authority, and 
supervision of Israel's intelligence community. 

In February 2004, Mazuz was appointed attorney gen- 
eral and undertook an administrative reorganization of the of- 
fice to achieve a clear separation between the prosecutor and 
the political system. During his first year in office he reviewed 
traditional positions of the government in various fields. 
He emphasized alternate methods of law enforcement and 
limitations on the connection between elected officials and 
members of the elective body and adapted an egalitarian ap- 
proach to single-sex couples in regard to social and prop- 
erty rights. 

During his term in office, he initiated substantial reforms 
in several fields, including appointment and supervision of 
civil servants, budgetary allocations for political parties, and 
creation of the state agency responsible for monitoring and 
supervising the Planning and Construction Law. His decisions 
on various subjects, including the security fence between Israel 
and the Palestinian West Bank, emphasized the obligation of 
the State of Israel to recognize human rights and international 


principles of law. 
[Leon Fine (2"4 ed.)] 


MAZZUVAH (Heb. 121379), kibbutz near the Israel-Lebanese 
border S.W. of Hanitah, affiliated with Ihud ha-Kevuzot ve- 
ha-Kibbutzim. Founded in 1940 by *Youth Aliyah graduates 
originating from Germany and Austria, Mazzuvah joined 
Hanitah and *Eilon as a third border outpost in western Gal- 
ilee. In its initial years, the kibbutz was confronted with the 
task of heavy reclamation work on its hilly soil, a lack of wa- 
ter and high incidence of malaria, and with sea winds damag- 
ing fruit orchards. By 1948 most of these difficulties had been 
overcome. In 1969, Mazzuvah’s economy was based predom- 
inantly on hill farming (fruit orchards) and a spinning mill. 
Later it developed citrus groves, fruit orchards, and poultry 
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farming. The spinning mill closed down in 2003, causing a 
severe economic crisis in the kibbutz. In the mid-1990s, its 
population was approximately 600, dropping to 507 in 2002, 
with about a third above the age of 70. The name dates back 
to talmudic times (Tosef., Shev. 4:9; TJ, Dam. 2:1, 22d); and 
is preserved in the Arabic name for the site, Khirbat Ma‘sub. 
Remnants were found of antique buildings, including a Greek 
tomb with a Greek and Phoenician inscription dating from 
222-221 B.C.E. testifying that an Astarte sanctuary had been 
erected at the spot. 

[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


ME-AM LO’EZ, an 18'-century ethico-homiletical Bible 
commentary in *Ladino, the outstanding work of Judeo-Span- 
ish literature. The commentary, conceived on an encyclopedic 
scale, was begun by Jacob *Culi, who felt that, after the chaos 
left by the *Shabbetai Zevi heresy, there was a need for the re- 
absorption of the masses into Orthodox Judaism. Because of 
their ignorance of the Hebrew language they had no access 
to traditional literature, and gradually turned away from reli- 
gious observance. As is clear from his preface to the first vol- 
ume, on Genesis, this is what Culi had in mind when, in about 
1730, he undertook the writing of this work. His aim was to 
popularize Jewish lore by means of extracts from the Mishnah, 
Talmud, Midrash, Zohar, and the biblical commentaries — in 
fact all the branches of rabbinical literature — translated into 
the Ladino vernacular. Culi originally intended to call his 
work Beit Yaakov, but quoting from Psalms 114:1, “When Israel 
went forth out of Egypt, the house of Jacob from a people of 
strange language,” he finally called it by the original Hebrew 
of that phrase, Me-Am Loez. Written in an unpretentious, 
popular style and in an attractive form, Me-Am Loez was to 
put the elements of Jewish life at the disposal of people un- 
able to use the sources. It deals with all aspects of Jewish life, 
and often with life in general, with history, ethics, philosophy, 
and biblical exegesis. It comments on the prescriptions of the 
Law and clarifies them with a profusion of detail. Culi’s idea 
was to compile the first part of his commentary around the 
weekly portion of the Pentateuch, assembling, verse by verse, 
all the material that had any bearing on the section. This was 
linked together by anecdotes, legends, historical narrative, 
and folklore. The easy, colloquial style of the work gives it a 
conversational quality. Culi’s popular style that fully suited his 
educational goals was unique in the way he dealt with agga- 
dic Midrash. He did not quote the names of the rabbinic sages 
or the verses found in Midrash. He freely retold the stories in 
his own language, often combining a number of sources into 
one fluid story. On the other hand, he was loyal to his sources. 
Almost 300 years after Columbus, Culi still writes about the 
sun circling the earth, based on the Midrash. The first volume 
of Me-Am Loez was published in Constantinople in 1730. No 
work designed to instruct the Jewish masses had ever proved 
so popular. In Turkey printing of the work was done a few 
pages at a time, distributed prior to Shabbat, and then bound 
when the volumes were complete. 
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When Culi died in 1732 he was about to publish his com- 
mentary on the first part of Exodus. He left many unfinished 
manuscripts on the other books of the Bible, which later writ- 
ers used as the basis for their continuation of his work. Isaac 
b. Moses Magriso completed the volumes on Exodus (2 vols., 
Constantinople, 1733, 1746), Leviticus (1753), and Numbers 
(1764). Isaac Behar Argseti wrote only a part of his commentary 
on Deuteronomy (1772). Both Magriso and Argseti followed 
Culi so faithfully that the Me-Am Loez on the Pentateuch may 
be considered a unified work. Using the same method, others 
sought to cover the rest of the Bible and complete the under- 
taking. Joseph di Trani of Constantinople wrote on Joshua (2 
vols., 1850, 1870); Raphael Hiyya Pontremoli on Esther (1864); 
Raphael Isaac Meir ibn Venisti on Ruth (1882); Isaac Judah 
Abba on Isaiah (1892); Nissim Moses Abod on Ecclesiastes 
(1898); and finally Hayyim Isaac Sciaky worked on the Song 
of Songs (1899). There may have been other volumes, written 
in the spirit of Culi, that are no longer extant or that were de- 
stroyed before printing. One such work was Isaac Perahyah’s 
commentary on Jeremiah, lost in the 1917 fire in Salonika. The 
commentaries on Genesis and Exodus were the most popular. 
There were at least six editions of Genesis between 1730 and 
1897, and eight of Exodus between 1733 and 1884. The different 
places of printing show the popularity of the work among the 
Sephardim of Turkey and the Balkans, and there was even a 
partial Arabic translation in North Africa. Those who did not 
own the expensive complete set (sometimes given as a dowry) 
studied it in reading groups. For a long time the Me-Am Loez 
was the only literature for thousands of Sephardi Jewish fami- 
lies, and its reading was often considered a religious duty. It 
was so well thumbed by generation after generation that very 
few sets remain in existence. The Me-Am Loez played a role in 
Sephardi culture parallel to, but wider than, that of the Yid- 
dish *Zeenah u-Reenah in the Ashkenazi world, its main differ- 
ence being that it was not intended primarily for women. As a 
vast synthesis of everything that had been written in Hebrew, 
the Me-Am Loez was directed to all — men, women, and even 
children. A Hebrew translation was undertaken by Shmuel Ye- 
rushalmi, titled Yalkut Me-Am Loez. From 1967 through 1979, 
he published 20 volumes, which included his own “Me-Am 
Loez” commentary on the books of Samuel, 1 Kings, Ecclesi- 
astes, Ruth, and the Song of Songs. All of Yalkut Me-Am Loez 
has appeared in English translation (New York, 1977-94). In 
addition, an edition in Latin transliteration was initiated by 
the Ibn Tibbon Institute at Granada University, Spain (Me‘am 
Lo‘ez, El gran comentario biblico Sefardi, vol. 1, 1964). Unfortu- 
nately, the apparent lack of knowledge of Ladino and Turkish 
led to an edition with many inaccuracies. Yalkut Me-Am Loez 
has been translated into a number of other languages, includ- 
ing Russian. Thus, Me-Am Loez continues to be a source of 
knowledge and inspiration to this day. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Molho, Le Meam-Loez (Fr., 1945); M.D. 
Gaon, Maskiyyot Levav (1933); A. Yaari, in: KS, 10 (1933), 271-4; idem, 
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org/meam.html. 
[Henri Guttel / David Derovan (24 ed.)] 


MEARS, OTTO (1841-1931), U.S. railroad builder. Mears was 
born in Russian Lithuania and was brought to California in 
1854. He served in the Civil War. In 1865 he settled in Sagua- 
che County, Colorado, as a merchant, later becoming county 
treasurer and Indian commissioner. He was a road and rail- 
road builder, constructing most of the principal roads in 
southwest Colorado, building a railroad in Ouray County in 
1888, and participating in building and later serving as presi- 
dent of the Denver and Rio Grande Southern Railway. Mears 
was a presidential elector (1876), lieutenant governor (1883), 
and state capitol commissioner (1889). A monument honor- 
ing him is near Ouray. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: DAB, incl. bibl.; J.H. Baker and L.R. Hafen 
(eds.), History of Colorado, 5 (1927), 412-3; L.R. Hafen, in: Colorado 
Magazine, 9 (1932), 71-74; S. Jocknick, Early Days on the Western Slope 
of Colorado and Campfire Chats with Otto Mears (1913); F. Hall, His- 
tory of the State of Colorado, 4 (1895), 510; B.B. Postal, Jewish Tour- 
ist’s Guide to the US. (1954), 77-78; W.E Stone, History of Colorado, 


4 (1919), 640-1. 
[Robert E. Levinson] 


MEAT (Heb. 1173, basar), the flesh of animals permitted for 
consumption. (For its meaning as human flesh and symbolic 
connotation, see *Flesh.) The Talmud points out (Sanh. 59b) 
that according to the biblical account the consumption of 
meat was forbidden from Adam until Noah (Gen. 1:29) and 
was specifically permitted first to Noah (ibid. 9:3). Apart from 
this, however, there is no suggestion of vegetarianism in the 
Bible. On the other hand, meat is never included among the 
staple diet of the children of Israel, which is confined to agri- 
cultural products, of which the constantly recurring expres- 
sion in the Bible is “grain and wine and oil” (Deut. 11:14), or 
the seven agricultural products enumerated in Deuteronomy 
8:8. (It has however been suggested that Deuteronomy 11:15 re- 
fers to the eating of meat.) In point of fact, meat was regarded 
in the Bible as a luxury for which the children of Israel would 
yearn “when the Lord enlarges your territory” (Deut. 12:20), 
and the lusting of the children of Israel after the “fleshpots of 
Egypt” (Ex. 16:3 and Num. 11:4) was regarded as highly rep- 
rehensible. From Deuteronomy 12:20-22, R. Ishmael (Hul. 
16b-17a) deduces that during their sojourn in the wilderness 
the children of Israel were permitted to eat only meat from an 
animal which had actually been sacrificed and that it was only 
when they entered the Land of Israel that “meat of desire,” ie., 
the meat of all permitted animals, could be eaten as desired 
without the animal being sacrificed. R. Akiva, however, inter- 
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prets it to mean that in the wilderness any method of killing 
an animal, even stabbing (nehirah), was permitted, but that 
after their entry into the land only the meat of animals which 
had been slaughtered by shehitah could be eaten. All agree, 
however, that the reference is only to “cattle” which could be of- 
fered as sacrifices, but that the meat of “beasts” (nondomesti- 
cated animals, the “gazelle and the hart”) was freely permitted 
(cf. Deut. 12:22). That the flesh of birds was permitted is clear 
from Exodus 16:13 and Numbers 11:31-33. The only limitation 
on the consumption of meat to non-Jews (“the children of 
Noah”) is the prohibition against meat cut from a living ani- 
mal (based on Gen. 9:4; see *Noachide Laws). For Jews how- 
ever only the flesh of “clean” animals was permitted, and that, 
only after shehitah and the removal of forbidden blood and 
fat. The seething of meat in milk was forbidden (Ex. 23:19 et 
al.) and interpreted to include eating meat and milk together 
or deriving any benefit from it. It has been suggested that this 
prohibition is because such practices were connected with 
heathen fertility rites (Maim. Guide 3:48; see *Dietary Laws). 
In the talmudic period, meat was regarded as the diet of the 
well-to-do, and as a feature of festive occasions rather than 
a staple diet. It was regarded as obligatory only on Sabbaths 
and festivals since “there is no joy without meat and wine” 
(Pes. 109a). The immensely wealthy Eleazar b. Azariah laid it 
down that only a person who possesses 100 maneh may eat 
meat daily; otherwise it should be eaten only on the Sabbath. 
In the amoraic period, however, it seems to have become more 
common. In Erez Israel, R. Johanan said that owing to the pre- 
vailing physical weakness, “whoever has a penny in his pocket 
should run to the shopkeeper” (to buy meat daily), while the 
Babylonian Nahman said that one should even buy it on credit 
(Hul. 84a). Its nutritive value was recognized. It was specially 
recommended for pregnant women as they would thus have 
robust children (Ket. 6ob-61a). On the basis of homiletical 
exposition of Leviticus 11:46, R. Judah ha-Nasi suggested that 
only those engaged in the study of the Torah were permitted to 
indulge in meat (Pes. 49b). Poultry was more highly regarded 
as a delicacy than meat, and meat than fish (Num. R. 21:25). 
Of poultry the most delectable was the chicken, of meat, the 
ox (BM 86b). Among the things to be avoided by a convales- 
cent, since they “bring on his sickness again in a severe form,” 
are “beef, fat meat, roast meat, and poultry” (Ber. 57b). As the 
consumption of meat was associated with joy, abstention from 
it was a symbol of mourning. For the same reason meat is not 
eaten by a mourner on the day of burial or in the period of 
national mourning from the first until the Ninth of *Av (Sh. 
Ar., OH 551:9). After the destruction of the Temple there were 
those who sought to adopt asceticism, including abstention 
from meat, but it was strongly opposed (BB 6ob). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenstein, Dinim, 66f.; ET, 4 (1952), 675- 


741. 
[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 


MECHOULAM, RAPHAEL (1930- ), Israeli organic chem- 
ist. Mechoulam was born in Sofia, Bulgaria. He received his 
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ARAB WORLD, 1945-2006 


Since its foundation, the League has made Palestine and 
the Arab-Israeli conflict its most important axis of engage- 
ment. The Charter of the League contains a special appen- 
dix relating to Palestine, committing its members to support 
the Palestinians in their national struggle for independence. 
The League was also involved in coordinating the Arab front 
in the 1948 war. The Arab defeat in that war symbolized the 
poor performance of the League and the inability of the Arab 
states to cooperate successfully even for the Palestinian cause. 
Palestine remained the most important issue on the League’s 
agenda. Nevertheless, the League was never able to translate 
its preoccupation with this subject into an effective politi- 
cal agenda. 

The attitude of the Arab League towards the Palestinian 
problem and Israel reflected the changes these two related is- 
sues underwent. Until the 1970s the League officially did not 
recognize the State of Israel and advocated the resolution of 
the Palestinian problem only within the context of Israel’s an- 
nihilation. Yet, after the 1967 war and the gradual change in 
the dynamics of the conflict that led to a slow implicit recog- 
nition of Israel, the League started to change its tone as well. 
Thus, when Egypt signed a peace treaty with Israel in 1979, 
the League's headquarters were moved from Cairo to Tuni- 
sia, and Egypt was stripped of its membership. Yet gradually 
the League’s members reestablished their ties with Egypt and 
by 1990 the League’s headquarters returned to their original 
location. In addition, the League’s official declarations, as 
manifested in the 2002 Beirut summit, even offered an offi- 
cial Arab peace plan which recognized Israel within its pre- 
1967 borders in exchange for the establishment of a Palestin- 
ian state and a solution to the refugee problem based on uN 
Resolution 194. 

The May 2004 Tunis Arab summit reflected the chal- 
lenges the League’s member-states faced after the American 
occupation of Iraq. The summit’s resolutions reiterated the 
call for a comprehensive Israeli-Arab peace based on the 
1967 borders. They also called for amending the League's 
charter to improve its effectiveness and to conduct internal 
political reforms in each state based on universal democratic 
values. Although the wording of these resolutions was prom- 
ising, in reality they did not produce major changes either in 
the League’s structure or in the political systems of its mem- 
ber-states. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY R.W. MacDonald, The League of Arab 
States: a Study in the Dynamics of Regional Organization (1965); 
H.A. Hassouna, The League of Arab States and Regional Disputes: 
A Study of Middle East Conflicts (1975); T.Y. Hasou, The Struggle 
for the Arab World: Egypt’s Nasser and the Arab League (1985); B. 
Maddy-Weitzman, The Crystallization of the Arab State System, 1945- 
1954 (1993); M.N. Barnett, Dialogues in Arab Politics (1998); A. 
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ARAB WORLD, 1945-2006. The Arab world is divided into 
four subregions: the Maghreb (*Morocco, *Tunisia, *Algeria, 
*Libya, Mauritania), the Nile Valley (*Egypt and Sudan), the 
Fertile Crescent (*Syria, *Lebanon, *Iraq, *Jordan, and the 
*Palestinian Authority), and the Arabian Peninsula (*Saudi 
Arabia, *Yemen, *Kuwait, Qatar, Bahrain, Oman, and the 
United Arab Emirates). Between 1932 and 1971 these countries 
became independent nation-states, with the exception of the 
*Palestinian Authority. 

The Maghreb was largely made up of Sunni Arab and 
*Berber Muslims. Until its independence from European co- 
lonialism, aside from a large European settlement (French, 
Italian, and Spanish), it had sizeable Jewish communities. 
Morocco gained independence from France and Spain in 
1956; Tunisia from France in 1956; Algeria from France in 
1962; Libya from Britain in 1951; and Mauritania from France 
in 1960. Algeria emerged as a presidential republic in 1962, 
while Tunisia, ruled since 1705 by the Husaynid beylicate, be- 
came a republic in 1957. Libya became a monarchy under the 
Sanusi dynasty in the 1950s and a republic in 1969. Governed 
by successive military regimes since the 1960s, Mauritania, in 
the 21° century, is undergoing a process of democratization. 
Morocco continues to be a monarchy under the Sharifian 
Alawite dynasty. Authority is vested in the king along with a 
constitutional government headed by a prime minister and a 
legislative parliament. The Maghreb’s population includes 32 
million Algerians; 31 million Moroccans; 8.5 million Tunisians; 
4 million Libyans; and 2 million Mauritanians. 

Egypt of the post-1945 period comprised a relatively ho- 
mogeneous population with a Sunni Muslim majority and a 
sizable Christian Coptic minority estimated at approximately 
six percent of the total population. The small religious and for- 
eign national minorities, including Jews, Armenians, Italians, 
British subjects, Syrian Christians, and Greeks departed from 
the scene during the 1950s and 1960s in the aftermath of Brit- 
ain’s departure. The political system in Egypt until the July 23, 
1952, Revolution consisted of a hereditary monarchy (House 
of Muhammad Ali), a constitutional government, and a parlia- 
ment. Following the 1952 Revolution, Egypt became a republic 
(1953) and a one-party state headed by Gamal Abdel *Nasser, 
the latter having become president in 1956. After Nasser’s death 
(1970), under the presidency of Anwar al-*Sadat (1970-81) and 
Husni *Mubarak (from 1981), steps were taken to partially de- 
mocratize the political system, revive the pre-1952 multi-party 
system, permit the activity of non-governmental organizations, 
and diversify the press and electronic media. The population 
grew from 19 million in the 1940s to 70 million in 2005. 

Sudan has more than 50 ethnic groups subdivided into at 
least 500 tribes. While southern Sudan is Christian and pagan 
black, the main group in the north are Muslims. Nearly half 
of the population identifies itself as Arab, generally meaning 
peoples who speak Arabic and reflect its cultural heritage. Half 
the population speaks Arabic as its native language. Sudan's 
total population in 2000 was 40 million. The country gained 
its independence in 1956 after the British and Egyptians had 
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M.Sc. in biochemistry from the Hebrew University of Jeru- 
salem (1952) and his Ph.D. at the Weizmann Institute, Rehovot 
(1958). After postdoctoral studies at the Rockefeller Institute, 
New York (1959-60), he was on the scientific staff of the Weiz- 
mann Institute (1960-65) before moving to the Hebrew Uni- 
versity of Jerusalem, where he became professor (1972) and 
Lionel Jacobson Professor of Medicinal Chemistry from 1975. 
He was rector (1979-82) and pro-rector (1983-85). His main 
research interests concern the chemistry and actions of Can- 
nabis sativa (marijuana) constituents and related substances 
(endocannabinoids) synthesized naturally in body tissues, 
particularly in the nervous system. This work has important 
implications in physiology, as the endocannabinoids represent 
a new type of neuromodulators, and in medicinal chemistry, 
as these compounds are exploited for their actions in psychi- 
atric, neurological, and inflammatory diseases and as appe- 
tite-promoting agents. In 1994 he was elected a member of the 
Israel Academy of Sciences. His honors include the Kolthof 
Prize in chemistry from the Haifa Technion (1994) and the 
Israel Prize in chemistry (2000). 


[Michael Denman (2"¢ ed.)] 


MECKLENBURG, former duchy in Germany. Before the 
middle of the 14» century Jews were to be found in Wis- 
mar, Rostock, Parchim, Krakow, Guestrow, Schwerin, Fried- 
land, and perhaps also in Borzenburg and Malchin. A Jewish 
community is first mentioned in 1279 at Rostock and there 
were communities from around the same time in Parchim 
and Guestrow. The other cities had only a few families. The 
Jews were allowed to engage only in moneylending. A Jew, 
Salathiel, bought a house and loaned money to the duke and 
to the city of Schwerin. Accusations of desecrating the *Host 
in Krakow am See (1325) and Guestrow (1330) and the *Black 
Death persecutions in Rostock, Parchim, and Wismar prac- 
tically wiped out Mecklenburg Jewry. After another accusa- 
tion of desecrating the Host, in Sternberg in 1492, 27 Jews 
were burned at the stake and all Jews were expelled from the 
duchy. 

From 1679 Jewish merchants from Hamburg, often of Se- 
phardi extraction, were granted letters of protection and com- 
mercial privileges, and some became Court Jews. One of them, 
Michael Hinrichsen (Portugies) of *Glueckstadt (d. 1710), 
court jeweler and tobacco agent, settled in Schwerin, where 
he rapidly gained ascendancy. He employed a rabbi so that he 
might study Talmud with him, and opened a synagogue in his 
home. He was the first Jew in Germany to be freed (in 1701) 
from payment of the *Leibzoll (“body tax”) for his lifetime. His 
descendants continued to hold leading positions in Mecklen- 
burg economic and public life for five generations. The first 
Landesrabbiner, Jeremias Israel, appointed in 1763, was a mem- 
ber of his family. A growing number of communities were 
established by privileged Jews and their households despite a 
1755 enactment making illegal all forms of landholdings. Tax 
records of 1760 show 141 taxpaying Jews residing legally in 
the duchy. In this period the history of Mecklenburg Jewry 
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is linked with that of O.G. Tychsen (1734-1816), Orientalist, 
professor, and unsuccessful missionary, who meticulously 
recorded the history of the local Jews as well as supporting 
their emancipation. A ducal order (May 30, 1772), that burials 
be postponed for three days in order to eliminate the possi- 
bility of “false” deaths, induced the Jews of Mecklenburg to 
apply to Moses *Mendelssohn, who advised them to erect 
burial halls, a decision which was contested by more Ortho- 
dox rabbis. 

On Feb. 22, 1811, M.R. Hinrichsen and I. Mendel pre- 
sented a petition for emancipation. Although the estates de- 
manded basic reforms in Judaism, the liberal duke, Franz 
Friedrich I (d. 1839), nonetheless issued an emancipatory edict 
two years later (March 25, 1813), based on the Prussian model. 
Markets were not to be held on Jewish holidays and support 
was given to Jewish rights within the German Confederation. 
On Sept. 11, 1817, under pressure from the estates, the duke sus- 
pended emancipation. During the *Hep! Hep! disturbances 
(1819) troops had to be called in to Guestrow to suppress 
the riots. The estates continued to oppose the duke’s liberal 
attitude toward individual Jews and rejected a law of 1830 
granting the Jews occupational and economic liberties. In 
1847 the estates at last supported emancipation, which en- 
dured briefly until 1850; the Jews were not fully emancipated 
until 1869. 

In 1839 statutes were enacted granting autonomy to rab- 
binical organizations. A year later Samuel *Holdheim was 
elected Landesrabbiner and introduced far-reaching and con- 
troversial reforms. Holdheim was active in the struggle for 
emancipation and succeeded in having the degrading medi- 
eval formula of the Jewish *oath changed. He was followed by 
the even more radical David Einhorn (1847-51), whose denial 
of circumcision as a prerequisite of Judaism was attacked by 
Franz *Delitzsch, the Christian missionary and scholar. For 
the sake of peace, and on the order of the government, the rab- 
binate was subsequently filled by Orthodox rabbis. 

Mecklenburg Jewry increased from 2,494 persons in 1810 
to 3,318 (0.64% of the total population) in 1845. The small com- 
munities (11 with more than 100 persons in 1850) subsequently 
declined numerically, and due to the emigration of Jews to the 
big cities, the larger ones did not grow. The numbers decreased 
to 1,413 (0.22%) in 1910 and to 1,225 in 1932. Rostock, the larg- 
est city, which excluded Jews until 1867, was then the main 
community, with about 350 members, followed by Guestrow 
(120), Parchim (48), and Schwerin (200). The fate of Meck- 
lenburg Jews during World War 11 was similar to that of the 
rest of German Jewry. In 1990, very few Jews resided in the 
state of Mecklenburg. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Germ Jud, 2 (1968), 528-9; L. Donath, Ge- 
schichte der Juden in Mecklenburg (1874); Neuman, in: Juedische Fa- 
milien Forschung, no. 5 (1926), 98-101; Gruenfeldt, in: Zeitschrift 
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[Henry Wasserman] 


MEDALIE, GEORGE ZERDIN (1883-1946), U.S. lawyer and 
Jewish community leader. Medalie was born in New York's 
Lower East Side to Russian immigrants. He served as assis- 
tant district attorney of New York County (1910-15). Subse- 
quently founding his own law firm, Medalie also served in 
various advisory and public legal capacities. As U.S. attorney 
for the Southern District of New York from 1931 he vigorously 
prosecuted racketeers and smugglers. One of several assistants 
whom he later helped attain public careers in elective office 
was Thomas E. Dewey. Medalie himself was the Republican 
nominee for the U.S. Senate in 1932. In 1945 Dewey, then gov- 
ernor of New York, appointed him to an interim term as as- 
sociate justice of the Court of Appeals, the highest state court. 
Medalie was prominent in local legal associations and was a 
leader of the New York Jewish Community. He was on the 
board of directors of both the Joint Distribution Committee 
and the uja. As chairman of the American Jewish Commit- 
tee’s Overseas Committee, he devoted his efforts to securing 
equal rights for Jews in the countries to which they returned 
after World War 11. From 1941 to 1945 he served as president 
of the Federation of Jewish Philanthropies. As president of 
the Jewish Board of Guardians in 1931 Medalie gave strong 
support to the development of psychiatric casework. He was 
chairman of the Mayor’s Committee on Unemployment Re- 
lief during the Depression and served on many other govern- 
ment committees. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: AJYB, 48 (1946-47), 93-100; J. Willen, in: 
AJYB, 42 (1946-47), 93-100 (portrait). 


MEDALISTS. Pewter, seal, and gem engraving were tradi- 
tional Jewish professions, often handed down from father to 
son through several generations. By the 18" century, this prac- 
tice had developed into medal engraving and Jewish medalists 
were employed at several Protestant courts of northern Ger- 
many and Scandinavia. Members of the *Abraham-Abramson 
family were among the leading 18*-century medalists. The 
Jacobson family rose to prominence at Copenhagen in the 
same period. Philipp *Aron, active from about 1750 to 1787, 
and his brother Abraham (1744-1824), did portrait medals 
for the courts of Mecklenburg and Stockholm, as did Meir 
Loeser and his son Nathan at the turn of the century. About 
the same time Abraham Jacobs and Abraham Heilbut spent 
their active careers working in their native Hamburg. An im- 
portant 18'b-century Russian medalist was Samuel *Judin, 
while the *Simon family flourished in Belgium and France. 
The three *Wiener brothers from Belgium are considered 
among the finest 19*"-century medalists, as were Avenir and 
Abraham *Griliches in Russia. France was the home of sev- 
eral distinguished 19**-century Jewish medalists such as René 
Stern, court engraver to Napoleon 11, and E.A. Soldi. One 
of the few Jewish medals by the French sculptor Emmanuel 
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Hannaux has an excellent portrait of Narcisse *Leven, presi- 
dent of the Alliance Israélite Universelle. S.F. *Beer engraved 
the commemorative for the Second Zionist Congress. Aaron 
Kohn (early 19 century, Germany) is noteworthy for his re- 
ligious medals, such as his 1817 *Tashlikh prayer and his 1837 
circumcision medals. In the same period Asher Wappen- 
stein (1780-1852) of Vienna engraved patriotic commemo- 
ratives. I.W. Loewenbach of Munich struck Bavarian nation- 
alist medals from the 1820s through the 1860s. He also did 
the earliest German synagogue medal, issued in 1826 for the 
new synagogue at Munich. H. Oppenheim is well known for 
his medals dealing with his home city of Frankfurt on the 
Main. On the other hand, Leo Horovitz, son of the Frank- 
furt rabbi Marcus *Horovitz, concentrated mainly on Jewish 
subjects. Dutch Jewish medalists of this period were M.C. 
de Vries Jr., A.L. Snoeck, and Jacques *Elion, the last having 
been preceded by his father Samuel Cohen Elion. Two Amer- 
icans, both born in the Austrian Empire, achieved distinc- 
tion. One was Moritz *Furst; the other, Isidore Konti, a gifted 
sculptor as well, struck the 1905 commemoration of the 250 
anniversary of Jewish settlement in the United States. Among 
20'h-century Jewish medalists are Victor D. *Brenner (U.S.), 
Benno *Elkan (Germany and England), and Harald Salomon 
(Denmark). Fulop O. Beck (b. 1873) is considered one of the 
best medalists of the 20" century; though baptized he exe- 
cuted medals for many important Jews. Ede Telcs (1872-1958), 
also a Christian convert, became the official medalist for Hun- 
gary during World War 1. Other noted 20'-century Jewish 
medalists include the Germans Hugo Kaufmann and Arnold 
*Zadikow; the Austrians Emil Fuchs and Arthur Loewental; 
the Dutch Loecki Metz; the Hungarian Istvan Csillag; the 
French Boris Bernstein, Simon Goldberg, and Esther Gor- 
bato; Paul *Vincze, in England, as well as the Americans 
Abram Belskie, Michael Lantz, Albert W. Wein, and Adolph 
Block. The American sculptors Leonard Baskin and William 
*Zorach have done occasional medals. Boris *Schatz, Ivan 
Sors, EJ. Kormis, and A. Eisenberg are known for their med- 
als of Jewish subject matter. Israel had a new group of medal- 
ists, including Miriam Karoli, Zvi Narkiss, Gabriel and Max- 
ime Shammir, the team of Rothschild and Lippmann (“Rcli’), 
Alex Berlyne, Mordechai Gumpel, Jacob Zim, Josef Bass, and 
Moshe Zipper. 

See *Medals. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Forrer, Biographical Dictionary of Medal- 
ists (1902-30); D.M. Friedenberg (ed.), Great Jewish Portraits in Metal 
(1963); idem, in: The Numismatist (July 1969); O.C. Gaedechens, Die 
neuren Hamburgischen Muenzen und Medaillen (1843); T. Hoffmann, 
Jacob Abraham und Abraham Abramson — 55 Jahr Medaillenkunst 
(1755-1810) (1927); L. Kadman, Israel’s Money (1963); M. Stern, Aus 
dem Berliner Juedischen Museum (1937). 


[Daniel M. Friedenberg] 


MEDALS. The significance of Jewish medals is both historical 
and artistic; they illustrate the history of the Jews in the widest 
sense of the word. (See Table: Jewish Medals). Opinions widely 
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differ on the classification of Jewish medals. Bruno Kisch (see 
bibliography) gives the following classification: 

1. Symbolic representation, biblical personages and 
scenes, imitation shekels, and biblical medals. (This group 
should really not be included among Jewish medals, since in 
most cases they were made neither by, nor for Jews.) 

2. Medals referring to political events in connection 
with Jews, such as the granting of religious freedom, Zion- 
istica, etc. 

3. Medals referring to Jewish communities, inaugurations 
and jubilees of synagogues, or institutions, schools, etc. 

4. Medals of Jewish personalities, such as rabbis, physi- 
cians, philanthropists, etc. 

5. Marriage and anniversary medals, tokens, amulets. 

Though no medals exist from talmudic or biblical times, 
the Talmud (BK 97b) speaks of portrait coins bearing the like- 
ness of biblical personages. Probably the oldest Jewish medal 
extant (1497 or 1503) is one associated with the name of Ben- 
jamin b. Elijah Beer the physician, with a long and enigmatic 
Hebrew inscription with a text also in Greek and Latin, sur- 
rounding what may be intended to represent a Roman em- 
peror. In the 16" century, during the Renaissance, portrait 
medals were made by or for rich Jewish families. The best 
known of these is that of Gracia *Nasi (1556), in all probabil- 
ity the younger of the two ladies known by that name. Dating 
roughly from the same period are the portrait medals of Elijah 
de Latas (or Lattes; 1552) and Abramo Emanuele Norsa (1557). 
Mention may be made also of the medals struck for Marra- 
nos in Antwerp, such as Luis Perez (1597) and Ursula Lopez, 
widow of Martin Perez (1580). 

At the end of the 17** century, the so-called “Korn Jude” 
medals are found, a typical example of antisemitica. These 
medals, made of silver, copper, and tin, all show more or 
less the same picture: on the front a bearded man wearing 
a Jew’s hat, a stick in his hand, and carrying a sack of grain 
on his back, on which sits the devil who rips the sack open. 
Around this picture is the inscription “Du Korn Jude” and un- 
der it a date with the word Theurezeit. On the reverse side is 
a corn measure and the verse (Prov. 11:26): Wer Korn inhaelt, 
dem fluchen die Leuthe. Aber Seegen kommt ueber den, der 
es verkauft, Sprueche (“He that withholdeth corn, the people 
shall curse him; but blessing shall be upon the head of him 
that selleth it,” Proverbs). Other examples of antisemitic med- 
als are the “Federjude” medals of the same period. The figure 
represented is a Jew in a feather hat, carrying a large sack on 
his back and a money bag in his hand. Similarly anti-Jew- 
ish feeling in Germany is expressed by the medals struck on 
the occasion of the execution of Jew “Suess” *Oppenheimer 
in 1738. The medals are in silver, lead, and bronze. In the 18 
and 19'" centuries baptism was for many Jews a way out of 
the difficult circumstances in which they lived, and this led 
to the striking of baptismal medals. Among such is a satiric 
medal in silver, circa 1700. On the front is a clergyman hold- 
ing a Bible, who pours water on the head of a kneeling Jew 
carrying a millstone around his neck. On the reverse side is 
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an antisemitic text, and on the rim Wenn die Maus die Katze 
frisst, dan wird ein Jud ein wahrer Christ (“When the mouse 
eats the cat, then a Jew becomes a true Christian’). Political 
accusations against the Jews were also known. When in 1686 
the city of Ofen (the old German name for Buda, see *Buda- 
pest) was captured from the Turks by Leopold 1 of Austria, 
the Jewish community was massacred. As a memento of the 
event a satiric medal was struck showing a Turk and Jew melt- 
ing metal in a furnace, the Turk holding the tongs and the Jew 
the bellows, while ingots appear at the bottom. “Who mints 
money for peace now that the Turk and Jew are tired of war?” 
is the ironic inscription. 

Two medals were struck on the occasion of the fire in 
the Judengasse at Frankfurt on the Main in 1711, one in three 
variants. That with the variants by Christian Wermuth is one 
of the most vicious antisemitic pieces extant. In 1735 a medal 


“Israel Liberata” coin 
celebrating the 10" an- 
niversary of the State, 
1958. The reverse is a 
facsimile of a “Judaea 
Capta” coin recording 
Vespasian’s conquest in 
70 C.E. Courtesy Israel 
Government Medals 
and Coins Corpora- 
tion, Jerusalem. 


Israel medal marking the 30" anniversary of the beginning of immigration 
blockade-running, 1964. Courtesy Israel Government Medals and Coins 
Corporation, Jerusalem. 
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Selective List of Jewish Medals 





1. Renaissance Medals 
1503 (or 1497) Benjamin ben Elijah Be'er (medallion) 


1552 Elijah de Latas (De Lattes) and his mother, Rica de Latas 

1556 Gracia Nasi 

1557 Abramo Emanuele Norsa (Norcia) 

2. Jewish Emancipation Medals 

1745 Repeal of Edict of Maria Theresa expelling Jews from Prague and Bohemia 

1781 Edict of Toleration of Emperor Joseph II 

1782 idem, issued by Dutch Jews after Emperor visited the Netherlands (four variants) 

1790 Homage to Landgrave Ludwig X of Hesse and Darmstadt 

1790 Homage to Landgravine Louise Caroline Henriette of Hesse and Darmstadt (two variants) 

1796 Emancipation of Jews in Batavian Republic (i.e. Holland) 

1805 Alexander | of Russia frees Jews from a special tax 

1806 Sanhedrin of Napoleon 

1808 Enfranchisement of the Jews of Westphalia (by Abraham Abramson) 

1836 Homage to Gabriel Riesser (for role in German Jewish emancipation) 

1840 Montefiore and Crémieux at Cairo on behalf of Jews held in accusation of ritual murder (The Damascus Affair) 

1846 Jubilee of emancipation of Jews in The Netherlands 

1848 Emancipation of Jews in the Kingdom of Sardinia (Dedication to Count Roberto d’Azeglio) 

1848 Commemoration of the German Revolution (a plank listed on medal is “Emancipation of the Jews”) 

1854-55 Presentation by Italian Jews to Albert Cohen, 15" Sivan 5614, on his receiving assurances from Sultan Abdal-Mejid that the 
Jews in Palestine would receive equal rights with Christians 

1860 Proclamation of Right for Jews in Galicia, Bukovina, and Cracow to buy real estate (for Franz Joseph |) 

1864 Intercession in Morocco of Sir Moses and Lady Judith Montefiore 

1881 100" Anniversary of Joseph Il’s Edict of Toleration 

3. Commemorative Medals (Including a few antisemitic because of their importance) 

1670 300" Anniversary of the alleged desecration of the Host at Brussels. This medal was reissued in 1820, on the 450" anniversary 
and then again in 1870, the last being philosemitic 

1686 Participation of the Jews in the defense of Ofen (Buda) against Austria (two variants) 

1696 Satire on the followers of Shabbetai Zevi (Christian in origin) 

1700 The Useless Baptism of Jews 

1711 Fire in Frankfurt on the Main Ghetto (three variants by C. Wermuth; separate one by Johann Linck) 

1721 Fires in the Frankfurt Ghetto 

1738 Hanging of Jew Suess (five variants); also portrait 

1791 Wilhelm (Jewish) School in Breslau, Jewish 

1800 Inauguration of the Adat Jeshurun (Reform) Synagogue in Amsterdam 

1810 Building of the Bordeaux Synagogue 

1826 Dedication of the New Synagogue in Munich, by |. W. Loewenbach, Jewish medalist 

1841 Hamburg Jewish Hospital (Solomon Heine on obverse as benefactor) 

1841 Opening of the Jewish Home for Aged at the Hague; by J. Weiner, Jewish medalist 

1841 Opening of the New Maastricht Synagogue 

1841 25" Anniversary of the Jewish Loan Institute at Hamburg 

1843 Laying of the Foundation Stone of the Hebrew National School at Birmingham 

1843 First Jewish Girl’s Confirmation at Warsaw; by Eichel, Jewish medalist 

1848 Destruction of the Rothschild Chateau at Surenne 


4. Important Early Tokens 
1671 and 1714 Burial Pass permits for the Amsterdam Hevra Kaddisha 








1679-1812 English “Jew Brokers” Medals 

c. 1780 Moses Benjamin Foa 

1780-1793 Lord George Gordon as a Jew (nine variants) 

1790 Daniel Mendoza (five variants) 

1791 Mendoza and Ward 

5. Important Portrait Medals Before 1850 

1735 Eleazar b. Samuel Shmelka, welcomed as rabbi by Ashkenazi community of Amsterdam (by Joel, Jewish medalist) 
c. 1774 Moses Mendelssohn (by Jacob Abraham and son, Abraham Abramson) 

1793 Daniel Itzig’s 70" Birthday (by Abraham Abramson) 
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Selective List of Jewish Medals (cont.) 








1794 Homage to Marcus Herz (by Jacob Abraham and Abraham Abramson) 
1803 73rd Birthday of Lipmann Meyer (by Anton Friedrich Koenig) 

c. 1816 Memorial to Gershom Mendes Seixas (by Moritz Furst) 

1836 Memorial to Nathan Mayer Rothschild (pub. by Hyam Hyams) 

1837 Memorial to Ludwig Boerne (by H. Oppenheim) 

1837 Elias Henschel (Breslau): 50" Anniversary of graduation as doctor (by Lesser — possibly a Jew) 
1939 Johann Stieglitz 

1842 Memorial to Chief Rabbi Solomon Hirschel (pub. by Hyam Hyams) 
1844 70" Birthday of Solomon Mayer Rothschild 

1846 “Rachel,” Elisa-Rachel Felix 

1847 Giacomo Meyerbeer 

1847 Jubilee of Hakham Isaac Bernays of Hamburg 








was struck in Amsterdam - by Joel Levi - with a Hebrew text 
to mark the arrival there of Eleazar of Brody, who had been 
invited to become rabbi of the Ashkenazi congregation. A 
portrait of Moses *Mendelssohn, one of the forerunners of 
the Emancipation in Germany, was made about 1774 jointly 
by the Jewish medalist Jacob Abraham (1723-1800) and his 
son, Abraham Abramson (1754-1811). The Emancipation of 
the Jews was the occasion of commemorations and frequently 
led to the striking of medals. (The most important medals in 
this group are listed in Section 2 of the appended list.) The 
Emancipation of the Jews caused a revival of Jewish commu- 
nities especially in Western Europe, and an extensive devel- 
opment of Jewish intellectual life. In Germany and Austria, 
in particular, hundreds of medals were struck on the occasion 
of various events. 

Large numbers of Jewish medalists and sculptors were 
engaged in the making of medals. Besides the German and 
Dutch medals there are also a number of French, Italian, and 
English medals, many American and a few Polish, Scandina- 
vian, and Russian ones. 

[Arthur Polak] 
In Israel 
The first commemorative medals and coins were issued in 
Israel in 1958 on the tenth anniversary of the state, as part 
of the activities of the Anniversary Committee set up by the 
Prime Minister’s Office. In 1961 a special Israel Government 
Coins and Medals Corporation was set up, whose charter 
provides for a board of directors on which a number of min- 
istries are represented and which appoints a director general. 
State medals are struck for the following purpose: to com- 
memorate events of national or international significance in 
the field of culture, science, history, and the various stages of 
Israel’s development and achievement. In keeping with Jew- 
ish tradition, living personalities are not commemorated. 
Commemorative coins are issued by the Bank of Israel and 
are legal tender, while official state medals are the monopoly 
of the Coins and Medals Corporation. Apart from the pur- 
poses mentioned, these coins and medals have a great public- 
ity value both among Diaspora Jews and in official circles of 
other states. They earn revenue and foreign currency for the 
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Israel treasury; the income is earmarked for the restoration 
and preservation of historical sites in Israel. 

The first medal issued in 1958 was the Liberation Medal 
showing the Roman “Judaea Capta” coin on the obverse and 
“Israel Liberata” on the reverse. This was followed by the Valor 
medal of 1959, with the symbol of the Israel Defense Forces on 
the obverse and the Trumpeldor Memorial on the reverse. A 
medal of the same year commemorated the jubilee year of the 
founding of Tel Aviv, while a Bar Kokhba medal was struck 
in 1960, after the Bar Kokhba letters were found in the Dead 
Sea Caves. More than 100 subjects had been commemorated 
by 1970, among them the Warsaw Ghetto Rising (1963), Ma- 
sada (1964), the Rothschild family (on the opening of the new 
Knesset, 1966), the Sinai Campaign (1966), the Jewish Legion, 
the Balfour Declaration (1967), and El Al Airlines (1969). 
There is also a very popular bar mitzvah medal (1961). 

Commemorative coins are issued every year on the 
occasion of Israel Independence Day (1958- ). A series of 
Hanukkah coins was struck (1958-63), as well as special gold 
coins to mark the Herzl centenary (1960), the Six-Day War of 
1967, and the reunification of Jerusalem (1968). Half-shekels 
(1961, 1962) to be donated to charity on Purim, and Redemp- 
tion of the Firstborn shekels (1969) for the Pidyon ha-Ben cer- 
emony have been struck for religious use. 

Each medal and coin is accompanied by an illustrated 
prospectus, in various languages, telling the story behind the 
medal, as well as numismatic technical details such as mint- 
age figures, metal, weight, diameter, name of the artist, and 
the place of striking. In order to distinguish state medals from 
privately issued medals, official medals carry on their edge the 
emblem of the state and the words “State of Israel” in Hebrew 
and in English and are engraved with serial numbers. After 
minting the designated number of medals, the dies from which 
they were struck are destroyed in the presence of official wit- 
nesses. Official catalogs are issued periodically by the corpora- 
tion and are also published in the Israel Numismatic Bulletin. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.M. Friedenberg (ed.), Great Jewish Por- 
traits in Metal (1963); idem, in: The Numismatist (July 1969), 891-918; 
C. Roth, Jews in the Renaissance (1959); L.A. Mayer, Bibliography of 
Jewish Art (1967), index; M. Stern, Aus dem Berliner juedischen Mu- 
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55 Jahre Medaillenkust (1755-1810) (1927); A. Polak, Joodse penningen 
in de Nederlanden (1958); Kisch, in: HJ, 7 (1945), 135-66 (8 plates); 
Nahon, in: RMI, 28 (1962), 377-88 (4 plates); B. Kirschner, Deutsche 
Spottmedaillen auf Juden, ed. by A. Kindler (1968); S. Haffner, History 
of Modern Israel’s Money, 1917 to 1967 (1967), incl. bibl.; E Bertram and 
R. Weber, Israel’s 20-year Catalog of Coins and Currency... (1968). 


[Yitzhak Avni and Israel Sedaka] 


MEDEM, VLADIMIR (pseudonym M. Vinitski; 1879-1923), 
prominent *Bund leader in Russia and Poland. He was born 
in Libau (Liepaja), Courland, to an army medical officer, who 
was an extremely assimilationist liberal and had him baptized 
into the Orthodox Church. In his youth Medem regarded him- 
self as a Russian, and the influence of his association with Jews 
at the secondary school of Minsk was only revealed later. He 
studied law in Kiev, became acquainted with the writings of 
Plekhanov and Lenin, and identified himself ideologically with 
Marxism. As a result of his role in a students’ strike (1899), 
he was expelled from the university, and after a brief term of 
imprisonment was exiled to Minsk under police supervision. 
He was influenced there by leaders of the Bund: Gershuni, Te- 
min, and Kaplan. His interest in the Jewish masses was now 
aroused and he felt himself attracted to them. This evolution, 
which led him to join the Bund, became for him the way back 
to Jewish identity. It was precisely this lengthy journey which 
later won him admiration within the Bundist masses. He was 
a member of the Bund committee of Minsk and wrote for its 
organ, Der Minsker Arbeter. 

After being imprisoned and suffering from a kidney 
disease, he succeeded in escaping to Berne, Switzerland. He 
was active in the Russian student circles there and at the end 
of 1901 was elected first secretary of the Bund organization 
abroad. He represented the Bund at the Second Conven- 
tion (1903) of the Russian Social Democratic Party in Lon- 
don. After the convention he was appointed to the Commit- 
tee Abroad of the Bund. During the years 1905-08, Medem 
was also active in Russia as one of the leading contributors 
and editors of the Bund newspapers Posledniya Izvestiya and 
Nashe Slovo. At the Seventh Convention (1906) of the Bund, 
he was elected to its central committee. He was deeply con- 
cerned with the national question, and it was he who formu- 
lated the so-called neutralist attitude toward the future fate of 
the Jewish nation which was adopted by the Bund as its official 
position (“neutralism”). It was only in 1910 that he began to 
retreat from this position and recognized the need for a posi- 
tive attitude on the national future of the Jews. He was among 
the first to call for an active interest by the Bund in the Jewish 
community organization (kehillah); he demanded actual ac- 
tion in the question of Yiddish schools, the right to rest on the 
Sabbath, and the right of employment for Jewish workers. He 
played an active role in the revival of the Bundist press dur- 
ing the years 1912-13 (Lebnsfragen, Vienna, and Di Tsayt, St. 
Petersburg). In 1915, as a result of the Russian retreat during 
World War 1, he was freed before completing a two-year term 
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of imprisonment in Warsaw. During the German occupation 
he was the ideological leader of the Bund in Poland. He be- 
gan to speak and write in Yiddish. His anti-Zionist writings 
became increasingly violent, but he renewed the demand for 
Jewish national-cultural autonomy. He was even in favor of 
collaboration with middle-class elements in the field of Yid- 
dish culture. During the years 1919-20, when pro-Communist 
tendencies gained the upper hand within the Bund, Medem 
found himself isolated in his violently critical attitude toward 
Bolshevism and its methods. At the beginning of 1921 he im- 
migrated to the U.S. where he contributed to the Jewish daily, 
*Forward. His autobiography (Fun Mayn Lebn, 2 vols., 1923) is 
of both literary and historical value. Cultural and educational 
institutions in Poland were named after him. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vladimir Medem - tsum Tsvantsikstn Yort- 
sayt (1943), incl. bibl; LNYL, 6 (1965), 22-29; B. Dinur et al., Kelal 
Yisrael (1954), 538-41; J. Pinson, in: sos, 7 (1945), 233-64; L. Dawid- 
owicz, The Golden Tradition, 1772-1939 (1967). 


[Moshe Mishkinsky] 


MEDES AND MEDIA (Heb. °7/3; in Akkadian inscriptions: 
Madai), a people of Indo-Iranian origin, closely related to the 
Persians, who inhabited the mountainous area of Iran and the 
northeastern and eastern region of Mesopotamia. The Medes, 
located in the Kermanshah-Hamadan (Ecbatana) region, are 
more prominent in Assyrian texts than the Persians. The As- 
syrian kings distinguish two groups of Medes inside the em- 
pire, and the distant Medes (madaya riuqiti). In the biblical 
passage enumerating Noah's sons, Madai, the progenitor of the 
Medes, like those of other Indo-Iranian peoples, is included 
among the sons of *Japheth (Gen. 10:2). In datable sources 
Medes are first mentioned in the historical inscriptions of the 
Assyrian kings of the end of the ninth century B.c.£., Shala- 
maneser 111 and his son Shamshi-Adad v. The Assyrian kings 
in military campaigns against Media, which then stretched 
southeast of Lake Urmia, inflicted heavy losses on its popula- 
tion. Although the Medes did not as yet have a central king- 
dom, they succeeded in repelling the Assyrian kings in spo- 
radic encounters and by evasive tactics. In the eighth century 
B.C.E., *Tiglath-Pileser 111, in his campaigns, which extended 
from *Ararat (Urartu) to the mountains south of the Caspian 
Sea, subdued the Medes. Annexing Media to Assyria, he de- 
ported 65,000 of its population, whom he replaced with inhab- 
itants of other countries. However, in the days of *Sargon 11, at 
the end of the eighth century B.c.£., Media, under the leader- 
ship of a Median called Dayaukku, revolted against Assyria. In 
Sargon’s military operations conducted in 716-15 B.c.E. against 
the centers of revolt, Dayaukku was captured and exiled to Ha- 
math in Syria, whereupon 22 Median rulers, submitting to the 
sovereignty of Assyria, presented a gift to the king. Dayaukku 
is undoubtedly identical with Deioces, who is mentioned by 
Herodotus (1:96-101) as having united the tribes of Media and 
as having been its first king, reigning for 53 years. However, 
according to contemporary Assyrian sources, he was merely 
the forceful local chieftain of a region lying between Assyria 
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and Ararat. Apparently a later tradition attributed to him a 
royal title and the establishment of the Median Empire. Media 
became a united empire under the leadership of KaStarita (ac- 
cording to the Persian pronunciation; in Assyrian: Kastaritu), 
who formed a military pact against the Assyrians in the region 
of the Zagros Mountains and rose to be king of Media (in the 
first half of the seventh century B.c.z.). The present tendency 
is to identify Ka8tarita with Phraortes king of Media who, ac- 
cording to Herodotus (1:102), reigned 22 years, subdued the 
Persians, and was killed when advancing on Nineveh. Having 
consolidated their position at the end of the reign of Ashur- 
banipal king of Assyria (668-627 B.c.E.), the Medes, in the 
wars between Babylonia and Assyria in the days of the last 
Assyrian kings (626-616 B.c.E.), joined forces with the Bab- 
ylonians, attacked Nineveh, and, after conquering it, assisted 
in the capture of Haran. The Medes (called in contemporary 
Babylonian documents Ummdn manda, an old traditional 
term for barbarians) were then ruled by Cyaxares (i.e., native 
Huvaxsra; in Babylonian sources: Umakistar), who, Herodotus 
reports (1:100-4), defeated the Scythians. After the overthrow 
of Assyria, Cyaxares extended his sway over the northern part 
of the Assyrian Empire, as well as over large sections of Iran, 
Armenia, and Asia Minor. When unable in 500 B.c.£. to con- 
quer Lydia, Cyaxares, through the mediation of the kings of 
Babylonia and Cilicia, made a treaty with the Lydians. This 
consolidation of Media under Cyaxares, constituting as it did 
a danger to Babylonia, finds expression in utterances of the 
prophets of Israel who saw in the army of Media a relentless 
foe rising to destroy Babylonia (Isa. 13:4-6, 17-19, 21:1-10) 
and uniting with other northern peoples to bring about, at 
God’s command, the overthrow of the kingdom of the Chal- 
deans (Jer. 51:11-14, 25-36). Astyages (Ass. Istumégu) the son 
of Cyaxares and the last king of Media (584-550 B.c.E.) at- 
tempted to oust Babylonia from the region of Haran. How- 
ever, after *Cyrus king of Persia had revolted against Astyages 
and defeated him, Media became part of the Persian Empire 
(550 B.C.E.). The revolts which broke out against Persian rule 
at the beginning of *Darius 1’s reign were unsuccessful, and 
Media was incorporated into two Persian satrapies (the 11" 
and the 18"). Nevertheless it occupied an honorable and spe- 
cial position in the Persian Empire, as is reflected in the bibli- 
cal combination (in Esther and Daniel) of “Persia and Media” 
or “Media and Persia,’ e.g., “the seven princes of Persia and 
Media” (Esth. 1:14); “the kings of Media and Persia” (10:2); or 
“the laws of the Persians and the Medes” (1:19). The Bible ap- 
parently expresses a view, then prevalent, about the part played 
by the two empires in the historical events preceding the fall 
of Babylonia. According to this view, not only did the one em- 
pire supplement the work of the other but the Persian Empire 
was the natural heir of Media. Echoes of this view appear in 
Daniel's vision of the destruction of Babylonia by the Medes 
and Persians (Dan. 5:26-28; cf. 6:1, 29; 8:20) as well as in the 
prophecies in Isaiah and Jeremiah concerning the overthrow 
of Babylonia by Media (see above). It is difficult to reconcile 
elements of the literary sources with archaeological evidence. 
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Ecbabtana has not yet been excavated but three other sizable 
Median sites of the seventh century were deserted by the sixth. 
No Median writing has been found, though some words that 
are either Median or part of Medo-Persian koiné have been 
identified in Old Persian inscriptions, nor has any distinctively 
Median style in art been identified. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. von Pragek, Geschichte der Meder und 
Perser (1906); Luckenbill, Records, index, s.v. Madai, Matai, Medes, 
Media; J. Levy, Forschungen zur alten Geschichte Vorderasiens (1925); 
C.J. Gad, The Fall of Nineveh (1926); idem, in: Anatolian Studies, 8 
(1958), 72-78; Landsberger and Bauer, in: zA, 3 (1927), 81-88; EW. 
Koenig, in: Der Alte Orient, 33 (1934), 3-4; G.G. Cameron, History of 
Early Iran (1936); C.C. Torrey, in; JAOS, 66 (1946), 1-15; H.L. Ginsberg, 
Studies in Daniel (1948), 5-23; R.G. Kent, Old Persian... (1950); R. 
Ghirshman, Iran (1954), 72-126; D.J. Wiseman, Chronicles of Chaldean 
Kings (1956); idem, in: Iraq, 20 (1958), 11ff.; ILM. Dyakonov (Diako- 
noff), Istoria Midii (1956), incl. bibl.; R. Labat, in: JA, 249 (1961), 1-12. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Diakonoff, in: Scripta Hierosolymitana, 33 
(... Studies ... Tadmor; 1991), 13-20; A. Kuhrt, The Ancient Near East 
C. 3000-330 B.C. (1995), 652-56; H. Sancisi-Weerdenburg, in: ocp, 
944-45; P. Briant, From Cyrus to Alexander (2002), 24-7. 


[Samuel Abramsky / S. David Sperling (24 ed.)] 


MEDIATION, an alternative means for the resolution of 
disputes in which the mediator, a neutral professional, meets 
with the parties to the dispute and aids them in reaching an 
agreed upon resolution. Unlike a judge, the mediator has no 
authority to render a decision in the dispute. In the media- 
tion process, the parties are given the opportunity to express 
themselves, to voice their arguments, and to reach, by them- 
selves, a solution that is appropriate for them. 

Mediation is appropriate for the resolution of most types 
of disputes, be they commercial disputes, private disputes, dis- 
putes regarding the family, or even public disputes and inter- 
national disputes between states. 

Jewish legal literature contains many sources that refer 
to disputes. Many of these sources point to the increase in liti- 
gation and consider the use of the judicial process, terminat- 
ing in a definitive judicial decision as the preferred method 
to resolve disputes. 

Alongside this approach, there are many sources that 
refer approvingly to making peace between parties, whether 
this is achieved by a dayyan (rabbinical court judge) in the 
rabbinical court who works out a “compromise” between the 
parties (see *Compromise), or by means of mediation that 
takes place outside the court. It seems that it was not coin- 
cidental that the Israeli legislature, in Section 2 of the Foun- 
dations of Law Act, 5740 — 1980, provided that “peace” is one 
of the values according to which the court is obligated to act 
in the case of a lacuna, a unique provision in comparison to 
legal systems in other countries. Thus, where the court en- 
counters a legal question which must be resolved, and it is not 
addressed in legislation or case law and cannot be resolved 
by way of analogy, the court is instructed to decide “in light 
of the principles of freedom, justice, equity and peace of the 
Jewish tradition” 
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An expression of the important role of “peace,” alongside 
that of “law” as a means to dispute resolution, may be seen 
in the Book of Zechariah, 8:16, “...execute the judgment of 
truth and peace in your gates.” The Mishnah in Avot elaborates 
upon this verse, stating: “The world exists on three founda- 
tions: On truth, on judgment, and on peace.” The verse from 
the Book of Zechariah served as the basis for the teaching of 
the sages in the Mishnah, as follows: “What is the judgment 
that contains peace? Let it be said: it is compromise.” The Ma- 
harsha — Rabbi Samuel Edels, a rabbinic sage in Poland in the 
166 century - commented as follows: “Compromise is arrived 
at with the agreement and willingness of both of the parties, 
which is not the case with judgment.” (For further explication 
of this subject see the opinion of Justice Menachem Elon in 
CA 61/84 Biazi v. Levi, 42(1) PD 446.) 

As opposed to modern legal systems that view the court 
as a central means for conflict resolution, the Torah com- 
mands each individual - and not just the legal institution - 
to try to bring about accord between opponents in a dispute. 
An expression of this is found in the Mishnah in tractate 
Peah, that is recited daily in the morning prayers: “These are 
things that have no measure [that the reward for them is im- 
measurably great] ...a person enjoys their interest in this 
world and the principle awaits him in the world to come: ... 
and making peace between people and between a husband 
and his wife” (the last phrase, “between a husband and his 
wife,’ does not appear in all of the ancient manuscripts of the 
Mishnah, but is found in some of the versions of the prayer 
and is common in the Sephardi and the Eastern versions of 
the prayer). 

In his classic commentary on the Mishnah, the author of 
Tiferet Yisrael, Rabbi Israel Lipschutz (Germany, 18" century), 
discusses the special expression “bringing peace” rather than 
“making peace,’ and he comments as follows: 


Bringing peace — even if the two parties do not desire it, one 
should go to the trouble of persuading them to come together 
and bring about peace between them. And this is the reason 
that the tanna did not say “to make peace” but rather “to bring 
peace,’ in other words, to bring counsel from afar in order 
to compel them by his soft words to bring peace between 
them. 


In the Midrash, the figure of Aaron the Priest, about whom it 
was said in the Mishnah (Avot 1:12) that he “loved peace and 
pursued peace,’ serves as the archetype for the command- 
ments of bringing about peace. The Talmud even contrasts 
between Moses, the head of the judges and Aaron's brother, 
and Aaron, who serves as a symbol for mediators seeking 
to resolve disputes outside of court: “Moses used to say: The 
law must be carried out to its fullest, but Aaron loved peace 
and pursued peace, and made peace between people.” Rashi 
commented “Because he would hear the disputes between 
them before they came before him for a judgment, he would 
pursue them and impose peace between them.” In other 
words, as is the case with modern day mediation proceed- 
ings, the “mediator,” Aaron the Priest, met with the parties 
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before the legal hearing and outside of the “court,” in order 
to spare them the pain and suffering that accompany the le- 
gal proceedings. 

The end product of mediation, unlike a legal proceed- 
ing, is not a legal decision in which one side prevails and the 
other side feels that he has lost, but rather the end of the con- 
flict and its resolution in a “peaceful” manner, in which both 
sides feel that they are satisfied. 

An interesting description of the mediation process is 
found in Avot de-Rabbi Nathan (12:3): “Two people had quar- 
reled with one another. Aaron went and sat with one of them. 
He said to him: My son, look what your friend has done, his 
heart is distraught and he has torn his clothes (out of sorrow 
regarding the quarrel), and he is saying: Woe is to me, how will 
I raise up my head and look at my friend? I am embarrassed 
in his presence, because I am the one who wronged him. And 
he [Aaron] sits with him until he removes the jealousy from 
his heart. And Aaron then goes and sits with the other party 
and says to him: My son, see what your friend has done, his 
heart is distraught and he has torn his clothes and he is say- 
ing: Woe is to me, how will I raise up my head and look at my 
friend? I am embarrassed in his presence, because I am the 
one who wronged him. And he [Aaron] sits with him until he 
removes the jealousy from his heart. And when they met [the 
two opponents who carried on the dispute between them], 
they embraced and kissed one another” 

According to the description in this Midrash, Aaron the 
Priest uses a technique similar to that used by contemporary 
mediators, of holding separate mediation meetings along- 
side the joint meetings, with the goal of aiding the parties 
to end the dispute. In this respect as well, the difference be- 
tween the mediation process and a court proceeding, which 
has to be held in the presence of both of the parties, is read- 
ily apparent. 

It is not unusual for a dispute between parties to be so 
serious that the two parties cannot communicate with each 
other. Due to the lack of trust between them, each one is suspi- 
cious of the other and holding separate meetings allows them 
to express themselves freely in front of the mediator and to 
talk about their feelings in a calm and non-threatening atmo- 
sphere, without worrying that what they say will be conveyed 
to the other party. In this manner, the mediator can assist each 
of the sides to identify his interests and needs, and to under- 
stand the interests of the other party. In the case described in 
Avot de-Rabbi Nathan, the mediator uses “neutral” language, 
while emphasizing points that are likely to lead to a resolution 
of the dispute. Aaron the Priest emphasizes the sorrow of the 
other party to create an opening to decrease the tension be- 
tween the parties and to encourage discussion between them. 
Unlike a judge, the mediator does not express an opinion re- 
garding the dispute before him. He abstains from “awarding 
grades” to the parties to the dispute, does not appraise their 
character, and does not judge their deeds. His role is purely 
one of assisting in carrying out the negotiations between them 
to resolve the dispute. 
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In Court Decisions in Israel 
Israeli law accords a wide degree of expression to the desired 
place of reaching a compromise by the court, relying on the 
position of the Jewish Law sources regarding this matter (see, 
for example, ca 807/77 Sobol v. Goldman, 33(1) PD 789, per 
Justice Elon and Hcj 2222/99 Gabai v. The Rabbinical Court 
of Appeals, 54(5) PD 401; see *Compromise). However, a dis- 
tinction must be made between a compromise arrived at by a 
judge and a mediation proceeding handled by a neutral profes- 
sional outside of the courtroom. Section 79c of the Courts Law 
[consolidated version], 5744 - 1984, refers to mediation, along 
with compromises that take place within the court, as appro- 
priate proceedings for the resolution of disputes. Pursuant to 
that section, “the court may, with the agreement of the parties, 
transfer a matter in litigation to mediation.” If the parties reach 
an agreement in the mediation, the court is authorized to give 
the agreement the force of a judgment. Detailed regulations 
have been enacted to govern the mediation process. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Elon, “Ha-Din, Ha-Emet, Ha-Shalom 
ve-ha-Pesharah: Al Sheloshah ve-Arbaah Amudei ha-Mishpat ve-ha- 
Hevrah; in: Mehkarei Mishpat, 14 (5758 - 1998), 269-342; Y. Bazak, 
“Yishuv Sikhsukhim be-Derekh shel Pesharah ba-Mishpat ha-Ivri; in: 
Sinai, 71 (5732 - 1972), 64; A. Hacohen, “Lo Yakhlu Dabru le-Shalom - 
Gishur, Pishur, ve-Yishuv Sikhsukhim, in: The Ministry of Justice, Daf 
Parashat ha-Shavua, 54 (5762 — 2002); E. Shochetman, Seder ha-Din 


(5748 — 1988), 208-16. 
[Elisheva Hacohen (2"4 ed.)] 


MEDICINE. From the beginning of their history until mod- 
ern times Jews have exercised a tremendous influence on the 
development of medical science. They have always been solici- 
tous in their care for the sick and held the medical profession 
in great esteem. In ancient times medicine and religion were 
closely connected. The priests were the custodians of public 
health. The dispute as to the propriety of human interference 
in sickness - regarded as divine retribution — ceased to trou- 
ble the Jews, because they came to regard the physician as the 
instrument through whom God could effect the cure. Jewish 
physicians therefore considered their vocation as spiritually 
endowed and not merely an ordinary profession. By the same 
token, great demands were made of them, and the ethical stan- 
dards have always been very high. 

The importance of medicine and physicians among the 
Jews is best seen in the long line of rabbi-physicians, that 
started during the talmudic period and continued until com- 
paratively recently. Various factors were responsible for this 
combination of professions. Medicine was sanctioned by bibli- 
cal and talmudic law and had an important bearing upon reli- 
gious matters. Since teaching or studying the word of God for 
reward was not considered ethical, the practice of medicine 
was most often chosen as a means of livelihood. This trend 
was further strengthened by the fact that during the greater 
part of the Middle Ages the Jews were excluded from almost 
all other occupations, including public office, and medicine 
was left as one of the few dignified occupations by which they 
could earn their living. 
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Jews have contributed to medicine both by the creation 
of new medical concepts and by the transmission of medical 
knowledge. It was through the medieval Jewish physician- 
translators that the medical knowledge of the East and much 
of ancient Greek medical lore was preserved and transmitted 
to the West. A general survey of Jews in medicine may be di- 
vided into three broad periods: 

(a) biblical and talmudic times, which covers the pe- 
riod from antiquity until roughly the fourth to fifth centu- 
ries C.E.; 

(b) a middle period from approximately the sixth century 
c.E. to the beginning of the 19" century; and 

(c) the 19 and 20 centuries, during which Jews 
throughout the world have excelled not only in the practice 
of medicine but in all fields of medical research and teaching. 
It is significant that over 20% of all winners of the Nobel Prize 
for medicine up to the end of the 1960s were Jewish. 

The high standard of medical science in Israel must be 
mentioned. Not only have Israeli physicians successfully met 
the challenge of medical problems in a developing country 
with a mixed population, but they have continued the ancient 
Jewish medical tradition by teaching and giving practical aid 
to those developing countries striving to attain the scientific 
levels of the 20% and 21* century. 


IN THE BIBLE 


The main source of information on ancient Hebrew medicine 
is the Bible, which refers to medicine as it pertains to religious 
or civil laws or when important characters are involved. No 
general ancient Hebrew medical documents are extant, al- 
though the Talmud reports that King *Hezekiah canceled the 
“Medical Book” (Ber. 10b; Pes. 56a) and that a scroll on phar- 
macology was lost. From earliest times, the Jewish faith sought 
to suppress *magic customs and practices in every field of life, 
including those concerned with the health of its members. The 
Hebrews were doubtlessly influenced in their medical con- 
cepts and practices by the surrounding nations, particularly by 
Egypt, where medical knowledge was highly developed. Pre- 
vailing superstitions and beliefs in magic medicine were far 
less accepted and practiced by the Jews, however, than by their 
neighbors. But like their contemporaries, the ancient Hebrews 
attributed health and disease to a divine source. 

Healing was in the hands of God and the role of doctors 
was that of helpers or instruments of God. There are numer- 
ous references to physicians and men of healing throughout 
the Bible. It is always implied, however, that although man may 
administer treatment, it is God who heals: “I am the Lord that 
healeth thee” (Ex. 15:26). The title rofe (“healer”) was therefore 
never adopted by ancient Jewish physicians; where it occurs it 
invariably refers to foreign doctors, who were usually assumed 
to be helpless because they were not aided by God. Pharma- 
cists and midwives are also mentioned. Hebrew priests had no 
authority as physicians but rather held the position of health 
wardens of the community, charged with enforcing the laws 
pertaining to social hygiene. 
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The uniqueness of biblical medicine lies in its regula- 
tions for social hygiene, which are remarkable not only for 
their period but even by present-day standards. Hygiene and 
prophylaxis became religious dogmas intended for the welfare 
and preservation of the nation. Of the 613 commandments, 
213 are of a medical nature. Prevention of epidemics, suppres- 
sion of prostitution and venereal diseases, frequent washing, 
care of the skin, strict dietary and sanitary regulations, rules 
for sexual life, isolation and quarantine, the observance of a 
day of rest - the Sabbath - these and other provisions inhib- 
ited the spread of many of the diseases prevalent in neigh- 
boring countries. 

The Hebrews were aware of the fact that contagious dis- 
eases are spread by direct contact as well as by clothing, house- 
hold utensils, etc. To prevent the spread of epidemics or in- 
fectious maladies they therefore compiled a series of sanitary 
regulations. These included precautionary or temporary iso- 
lation, quarantine, burning or scalding of infected garments 
and utensils, thorough scrubbing and smoking out of houses 
suspected of infection, and scrupulous inspection and pu- 
rification of the diseased person after recovery (Lev. 13-14). 
Anyone coming into contact with a corpse or carrion, or suf- 
fering from purulent discharges from any part of his body, 
also required a thorough cleansing of himself and his belong- 
ings before being allowed back into the encampment (Num. 
19:7-16; Lev. 15:2-13). The garments, weapons, and utensils of 
soldiers returning to the camp after a battle had to be thor- 
oughly cleansed and disinfected to prevent the spread of dis- 
eases possibly picked up during contact with the enemy (Num. 
31:20, 22-24). The danger of infectious bowel diseases spread- 
ing through excrement was also recognized and the Bible in- 
structs how to keep the camp clean (Deut. 23:13-14). 


Diseases and Remedies 

Many diseases are mentioned in the Bible. Among them 
are shahefet — phthisis (Lev. 26:16); ‘afolim — leishmaniasis 
(Deut. 28:27); yerakon (yeraqon) - ikterus (Deut. 28:22); shehin 
poreah avabuot - pemphigus (Ex. 9:9); zav — gonorrhea- 
leukorrhea (Lev. 15); dever — pest (Deut. 28:21); shivron mot- 
nayim - lambago (Ezek. 21:11); nofel ve-galui ‘enayim - ep- 
ilepsy (Num. 24:4); rekav (reqav) ‘azamot — osteomyelitis 
(Prov. 14:30). Although not specifically mentioned by name, 
eye diseases such as blepharitis ciliaris and gonorrheal oph- 
thalmia undoubtedly existed, and senile cataract probably oc- 
curred frequently among the ancient Hebrews: “Now the eyes 
of Israel (Jacob) were dim for age so that he could not see” 
(Gen. 48:10). The dimness of sight rather than blindness is 
indicative of cataract. Various forms of skin disease are re- 
ferred to in Deuteronomy: “The Lord will smite thee with 
the boil of Egypt, and with the emerods, and with the scab, 
and with the itch, whereof thou canst not be healed” (Deut. 
28:27). The Hebrew word zaraat, which has been translated 
as leprosy, was probably a generic term for a number of skin 
ailments, many of which were considered curable (Lev. 13). 
However, leprosy in the modern sense was also known, and 
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rigid quarantine, which did not exclude kings (11 Chron. 
26:21), was imposed on lepers. The term maggefah refers to 
plague, epidemics, and contagious diseases in general, very of- 
ten of a venereal type. A bubonic plague described in 1 Sam- 
uel 5 mentions rodents, who are known to be carriers of the 
disease. Various types of wounds are mentioned: makkah is 
the generic term for wound; makkah teriyyah is a festering 
wound; makkah ‘anushah, a wound which will not heal, often 
fatal; peza’ a stab wound; habburah, a boil or hematoma; and 
mazor, a septic boil. 

With the one exception of the incurable serpent bite 
(Num. 21:9), biblical remedies and treatments are all of a ra- 
tional character and do not involve incantations or magic 
rites, nor do they include the so-called “filth pharmacy.” Bib- 
lical therapeutics consisted of washing; the use of oils, bal- 
sams, and bandages for wounds and bone fractures; bathing 
in therapeutic waters (11 Kings 5:10), especially in the case of 
skin diseases; sun rays, medicated drinks, etc. Among me- 
dicaments mentioned by name are myrrh, sweet cinnamon, 
cassia, galbanum, niter, and the mandrake (dudaim) which 
was considered to possess aphrodisiac properties. The mod- 
ern method of mouth-to-mouth artificial respiration was 
also known, as testified by the accounts of Elijah and Elisha 
(1 Kings 17:22; 11 Kings 4:34-35). The only surgical operations 
mentioned are circumcision and castration, and these were 
not specifically Jewish practices. *Embalming, though un- 
usual, was not forbidden. 


Anatomical Knowledge 

The Hebrew had more than a passing knowledge of anatomy. 
This is attested by the language used in instructions concern- 
ing methods of sacrifice and by passages of poetry where the 
names of organs and limbs are used metaphorically. The heart 
is mentioned frequently as the seat of emotion and intellect, 
and the functions now ascribed to the brain were then thought 
to emanate from the heart. No word for brain is mentioned; 
the word moah in Job refers to marrowbone. 

It is interesting to note that the Bible has a distinctive no- 
menclature for parts of the body and types of illnesses. Thus, 
for example, body defects or deformities are described solely 
by words constructed in the pi‘el grammatical form: “itter - 
paralyzed, left-handed; “illem — dumb; ‘ivver — blind; pisseah - 
lame; gibben - hunchback. Descriptions of mental or nervous 
diseases appear in the pialon-form: dikkaon - depression; 
shigga‘on - madness; izzavon — nervousness; ‘ivvaron — mental 
blindness; shikkaron - drunkenness. Somatic illnesses appear 
in the pa‘let (paalat) form: dalleket (dalleget) - inflammation; 
shahefet — tuberculosis; yabbelet — acne; ‘azzevet — neuritis; 
baheret - leukoderma, vitiligo; sappahat — psoriasis; zara‘at - 
lepra, skin diseases; gabbahat - loss of hair. Trauma of the 
body is formed according to the pa‘ul model: shavur — frac- 
tured; haruz - split; ma‘ukh - crushed; natuk (natuq) - dis- 
jointed; razuz — smashed; zaru‘a — infected; pazu‘a - wounded. 
Many anatomical terms have the ancient two-letter root, while 
most Hebrew words derive from three letters. Thus 29 lev - 
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dominated the country for some 57 years. It has been a repub- 
lic ruled mostly by the army. Since 1989, the military in coali- 
tion with Islamist elements have been in control. Sudan has 
been plagued by civil wars fought between the Muslim north 
and the Christian south. In January 2005 an agreement was 
reached to halt the violence. 

The Fertile Crescent includes Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, the 
Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan, and the Palestinian Authority. 
The combined population of these entities in 2000 was about 
45 million. The populations are heterogeneous. With 13 mil- 
lion, Syria is made up of an Arab Sunni majority, different Shi- 
ite minorities, the Druze, Christians, and, until recent years, 
Jews. After independence from the French in 1946, Syria was 
a republic initially governed by a nationalist bloc. Its lead- 
ers were replaced in 1949 by army officers in reaction to the 
military defeat in the 1948 war against Israel. The traditional 
politicians returned to power following elections in 1954, but 
four years later political life in Syria was again dominated by 
the military and the Syrian-Egyptian Union (United Arab 
Republic). In the aftermath of the Union's collapse in 1961, 
the military remained in control of the country. The rise of 
the leftist nationalist Ba‘th (Renaissance) Party in a military- 
civilian coalition in 1963, to be followed, after another military 
coup détat in 1966, by a yet more radical wing of the same po- 
litical party controlled by the Alawi minority, only solidified 
the dominance of the army. 

Lebanon, a constitutional republic with a population of 
three million, won its independence from France in 1943. The 
population is diverse with a large Shiite community (the single 
largest group), an important Sunni element, several Christian 
communities, and the Druze. Until the 1970s, a Jewish com- 
munity existed. The president of the republic is traditionally 
a Maronite Christian, the prime minister a Sunni, and the 
speaker of the Parliament a Shiite. 

Iraq, with 20 million people, also enjoys population di- 
versity with a substantial Shiite majority (60 percent), though 
dominated politically by Arab Sunni Muslims until 2003. It 
won independence from Britain in 1932 and was ruled by the 
Hashemite monarchy. The latter was removed from power in 
July 1958 by a group of army officers who transformed Iraq 
into a republic. Until 2003, the republic’s political leadership 
was vested in the hands of successive administrations propped 
up by military men belonging mostly to the Sunni Arab mi- 
nority. This subsequently changed, when the Shiites emerged 
as the dominant force in local politics after the overthrow of 
Saddam Hussein's regime by u.s. and western coalition forces. 
Less than 20 percent are Sunni Arabs; another 20 percent are 
Sunni Kurds. The Kurds are not Arabs and speak Kurdish. 
Small minorities include Assyrian Christians, Turkic elements, 
Marsh Arabs, and a few Jews. 

The Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan's population of four 
million lives largely in the fertile highlands of the *Transjor- 
dan Plateau and the Jordan Valley. About 50 percent of the 
people are Jordanian Sunni Muslim Arabs originating from 
the land east of the Jordan River. Most of the rest had their 
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roots in *Palestine. Many arrived as refugees during the 1948 
war or in the aftermath of the Six-Day War of 1967. In terms 
of minorities, five percent are Arab Christians, mostly Greek 
Orthodox. Other ethnic minority groups are even smaller, 
mainly Armenian Christians and Circassian Muslims. 

The Palestinian Authority (pA) was created in the sum- 
mer of 1994 following the Oslo Declaration of Principles (1993) 
and the subsequent implementation of the Oslo peace ac- 
cords. Dominated by the *Palestine Liberation Organization 
(PLO) and the Fatah, until the January 2006 *Hamas parlia- 
mentary election victory, the Palestinian Authority governs 
the towns on the West Bank of the Jordan River, many of the 
villages surrounding these towns, and *Gaza. The majority of 
the people are Sunnis. 

The Arabian Peninsula countries emerged around fam- 
ily power centers and Western-protected interests. State ca- 
pabilities have developed in conjunction with oil wealth and 
the involvement of Western powers. Saudi Arabia, a heredi- 
tary monarchy since the mid-1920s, is governed according to 
the Sharia (Islamic Law). Its population at the beginning of 
the 21° century exceeded 25 million. Yemen, with a popula- 
tion of 20 million, gained its independence in 1918 from the 
crumbling Ottoman Empire. It was governed by a monarchy 
until its overthrow in September 1962. In 1967, after a five-year 
civil war, in which Egypt committed troops to prop up the Re- 
publican anti-monarchic forces, two separate Yemeni entities 
emerged: the Yemen Arab Republic; and the Marxist-domi- 
nated People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen (ppry). It was 
only in 1990 that both Yemens merged once again into one na- 
tion as the Republic of Yemen. The population in the nominally 
constitutional monarchy of Kuwait consisted of 2.2 million in 
2004, 85 percent of which are Sunni Arab, 30 percent Shiite 
Arab, while the rest are Hindus and Christians. Qatar, a tradi- 
tional monarchy, had a population of some 850,000 in 2004, 
consisting of 40 percent Sunni Arabs, 18 percent Pakistanis, 
18 percent Indians, 10 percent Shiite Iranians, and 14 percent 
classified as “others.” Ninety-five percent of the people of Qatar 
are Sunnis. Bahrain, a constitutional hereditary monarchy, had 
a population of approximately 680,000 in 2004 that included 
local Bahraini Arabs, Asians, and Iranians. Seventy percent of 
the population are Shiite and 30 percent are Sunnis. The Sul- 
tanate of Oman had a population of 2.9 million in 2004, made 
up of Arabs, Beluchis, South Asians, and Africans. Omanis 
are mostly Sunni with small Shiite and Hindu minorities. The 
United Arab Emirates (UAE), inhabited by 2.4 million in 2004, 
is governed by a local hereditary sultanate. Its population con- 
sists of 61 percent Sunni Arabs, 22 percent South Asian Mus- 
lims and Hindus, and the rest mostly Iranian Shiites. 


Inter-Arab Political Rivalries and Efforts toward Unity: 
1945-1963 

Since 1945, popular political sentiment in the Arab world has 
been dominated by urgent appeals for Arab unity under the 
trauma of the military defeat in Palestine, the establishment of 
the State of Israel, and the exodus of the Palestinian refugees 
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heart; 03 dam — blood; 75 peh - mouth; 3 hekh - gums; |W 
shen — tooth; 7? yad — hand. 


THE TALMUDIC ERA 


The period surveyed in this section extends roughly from the 
second century B.C.E. to the sixth century c.z. The historical 
events of that period had a profound influence on the thought 
and way of life of the Jews and consequently on the develop- 
ment of Jewish medical art as well. As a result of the Babylonian 
Exile, of Greek rule followed by the Hasmonean Wars, the rise 
of Christianity and the Exile after the destruction of the Second 
Temple, the Jewish community became wide open to influences 
from neighboring countries and to foreign philosophies, which 
had their effect on every walk of life, including medicine. 


Sources and Influences 

The sources for this period are the Apocryphal books, Greco- 
Roman writings of Jews and non-Jews, the Mishnah, the Jeru- 
salem and Babylonian Talmuds, the Midrashim, and, in part, 
the recently discovered Dead Sea Scrolls. None of these sources 
is a medical book as such. Except for a few cases, such as the 
praise of medicine and the physician by *Ben Sira, medical 
matters are dealt with mainly to illustrate points of ritual, or 
civil and criminal law. In the Talmud, a few medical matters are 
dealt with extensively in the tractates Hullin, Nega’im, and Bek- 
horot. The influence of Persian and Babylonian magic medicine 
is clear from references to *amulets, the *evil eye, *demons, etc. 
The Greek influence on Jewish medical thought was consider- 
able, but we find that the scholars were not blind adherents of 
the humoral pathology, but rather followers of anatomic pa- 
thology. This was doubtless based on their experiments and 
observations of sick animals before and after slaughter, as well 
as on their studies of human bodies and corpses. One of the in- 
terpretations given to the name of the sect known as *Essenes 
is D°O°X, “healers.” Their medicine mainly influenced Chris- 
tian medicine and medical thought. They studied and collected 
herbs and roots for healing purposes, though their chief rem- 
edies were prayer, mystic formulas, and amulets. Abiding faith 
was all that was considered necessary for curing physical and 
mental diseases as well as chronic defects such as blindness, 
lameness, and deafness. The medicine mentioned in the New 
Testament is almost entirely of this type of miracle cure. By 
contrast, the attitude of Jewish scholars of the time, and later 
those of the Talmud, is generally a scientific one. 

The talmudic attitude toward the sanctity of human life 
and the importance of health is expressed in numerous state- 
ments: “The saving of life (pikkuah nefesh) takes precedence 
over Sabbath” (Yoma 85a). “Whoever is overzealous in fast- 
ing should be regarded as a sinner” (Taan. 11a). It was also de- 
creed that when treating the sick or a woman in childbirth, 
even though no danger to life was involved, the sanctity of the 
Sabbath could be profaned. 


Status of the Physician 
The Talmud does not regard calling upon a physician for med- 
ical aid as a failure to rely upon God to restore health: “Who- 
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ever is in pain, let him go to the physician” (BK 46b). The pro- 
fession of physician — as an instrument of God - was held in 
high esteem: “Honor the physician before need of him. Him 
also hath God apportioned... The skill of a physician shall 
lift up his head; and he shall stand before nobles ...” (Ecclus. 
38). The Talmud enumerated ten things that must be in a city 
where a scholar lives, and these include a physician and a sur- 
geon. From this statement it may also be concluded that the 
number of practicing physicians was relatively great. 

Specialists as known in Egypt did not exist. However, the 
Talmud names two types of physician, rofe and rofe umman 
(“skilled physician” and “surgeon’). Patients visited the physi- 
cian in his home and not, as in Greece, in the marketplace. A 
special regulation was therefore enacted which required any- 
one renting premises to a physician to obtain the prior agree- 
ment of his neighbors, since the cries and noise of visiting 
patients might disturb them (BB 21a). *Hospitals were appar- 
ently nonexistent in this period, although certain temple halls, 
and later on, parts of the poorhouses and synagogues, were 
set aside for the sick. However, mention is made of operation 
rooms, which had to be walled with marble for cleanliness - 
“vattei shayish” There were communal or district physicians, 
whose duties included assessing the character and extent of 
any physical disability sustained in cases of injury in order to 
determine damages (Sanh. 78a). They were also required to 
judge the degree of physical endurance of a person sentenced 
to corporal punishment (Mak. 22b). “The victim of an assault 
could refuse to be treated by a physician coming from a dis- 
tance since he would not be sufficiently concerned with the 
welfare of his patient” (BK 85a). 

A physician had to receive adequate fees, and free medi- 
cal service was not approved because “a physician who takes 
nothing is worth nothing” (BK 85a). At the same time, Jewish 
physicians had special consideration for the poor and needy - 
a tradition which was maintained throughout the centuries. 
Abba Umana (fourth century c.z.) was reputed as a physician 
and a charitable man. In order not to discourage needy pa- 
tients he would hang a box on the wall where anyone could put 
in, unnoticed, the fee he thought he could afford for medical 
treatment. Abba Umana refused to take fees from poor stu- 
dents and would return them their money so that they could 
use it for convalescence (Taan. 21b). If, in spite of every care, 
a licensed physician injured a patient or caused his death, he 
was not - as among many other peoples — held guilty (Sanh. 
84b). Jewish physicians were apparently organized in some 
type of guild which had as its insignia the harut - the branch 
of a palm or a balsam bush (Jews at that time regarded balsam 
as the best remedy for wounds; cf. Pliny, Hist. Nat., 12:54). 

Jewish doctors had an excellent reputation and prac- 
ticed throughout the then-known civilized world. A physician 
Theudas is mentioned in Bekhorot (4:4) as a famous doctor 
from Alexandria. Aulus Cornelius *Celsus, writing in the first 
century C.E., refers to salves compounded by skilled Jewish 
physicians. *Galen reports on the Jewish physician Rufus Sa- 
maritanus in Rome in the first-second centuries c.£. Similar 
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references are made by Marcellus Empiricus, Aetius of Amida, 
and Paulus of Aegina. Pliny (Hist. Nat., 37.60.10) mentions a 
“Babylonian physician - Zechariah,’ undoubtedly a Jew, who 
dedicated his medical book to King Mithridates. The em- 
peror Antoninus Pius (86-161 C.E.) requested R. Judah ha- 
Nasi to supply him with a physician for his house slaves from 
among his circle of students. The personal physician of St. 
Basil (c. 300 C.E.) was the Jew, Ephraim. The bishop Gelasius 
refers to his Jewish physician Telesinus as his “trusted friend.” 
At the same time, numerous restrictions against Jewish doc- 
tors were already being promulgated by Christian bishops and 
emperors. These only serve to show how large the number of 
practicing Jewish physicians was at the time. 

The study of medicine was included in the curriculum of 
talmudic schools and many Talmud scholars were themselves 
physicians. Among them were R. Ishmael, R. Hanina b. Dosa, 
R. Hananiah b. Hama, Joseph ha-Rofe of Gamla, Tobiah ha- 
Rofe of Modi’in, and Minjomi (Benjamin). The most distin- 
guished of them was *Samuel b. Abba ha-Kohen, also called 
Mar Samuel Yarhina’ah (165-257), to whom many remedies 
and much anatomical knowledge is attributed. He was also 
the personal physician of the Persian king, Sapur. In addition, 
the Talmud mentions askan bi-devarim, which might be de- 
scribed as a research scientist, who occupied himself more 
with the study of animal and human anatomy and physiology 
than with the actual practice of medicine. 


Talmudic Anatomy 

The preoccupation with regulations concerning ritually un- 
clean meat, the physical qualifications for priesthood, rules 
concerning menstruous women, defilement, etc., accounts for 
the extraordinary anatomical knowledge of talmudic scholars. 
For full details see *Anatomy. 


Talmudic Embryology 

A great deal of material on this subject can be found in the 
Talmud and in the Midrashim, some of it of an imaginary or 
legendary character but most of it surprisingly accurate. Abba 
Saul describes the development of an embryo in its sixth week 
(Nid. 25b). Simlai describes the parts, posture, and nourish- 
ment of an embryo in the womb. Scholars accepted the opin- 
ion that the embryo is a living organism from the time of con- 
ception (Sanh. 91b). In contrast to Aristotle, who regarded the 
seed as a mosaic of individual creative factors corresponding 
to each of the parts of the human body and assumed that each 
limb is derived from the parallel limb of the father, the talmu- 
dic scholars regarded the seed as one single summary of all 
the creative forces of the organism and did not acknowledge 
the individual influence of one limb on the embryo. “The seed 
is mixed, otherwise blind would beget blind and one-limbed 
a one-limbed” (Hul. 69a). The Talmud also accepts the equal 
share of the male and female in forming the organism. 


Pathology and Etiology 
In examining the ritual fitness of animals and the cleanliness 
and purity of members of the community, talmudic scholars 
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had numerous opportunities of observing and diagnosing dis- 
eases. They described various pathological conditions of the 
lungs and knew the existence of pulmonary infections (Hul. 
47b). Disturbances of the circulatory system were recognized 
by the paleness or flush of the body (Yev. 64b). The diagnosis 
of certain skin diseases was determined according to the form, 
temperature, and secretion of the wound and the color of the 
hair round it. The observation of such a wound could last up 
to three weeks (Neg. 10). Scholars were able to recognize mac- 
ula of the cornea, keratitis, and detached retina (Bekh. 38a). 
R. Ishmael describes diphtheria as an epidemic disease which 
causes painful death through strangulation. The pathology of 
hemophilia as a lack of viscosity in the blood preventing coag- 
ulation is described, and the circumcision of an infant in a he- 
mophilic family was forbidden. It was also recognized that the 
female is the transmitter of this disease (Yev. 64a; Hul. 47b). 
A large number of lung, liver, kidney, and stomach diseases 
were described as being caused by worms (Hul. 48a; Shab. 
109b; Git. 70a). Lack of fluids was thought to lead to digestive 
disturbances (Shab. 41a). It was recognized that fear acceler- 
ates the pulse and causes heartbeats (Sanh. 100b); that falling 
from a great height may cause fatal internal injury (Hul. 42a); 
that injury to the spinal cord causes paralysis (Hul. 51a); and 
that restraint of the gall causes jaundice. Fevers and colds were 
thought to be caused by negligence (BM 107b). According to 
R. Eleazar the gall (humor) and according to Mar Samuel the 
air (pneuma) could cause disease. It was generally accepted 
that blood is the chief cause of disease (BB 58b). Overeating, 
excessive drinking of intoxicants, and sexual excesses were 
also thought to cause disease. It was realized that animals and 
insects, in particular flies, are carriers and transmitters of in- 
fectious diseases (Ket. 77a), and that contaminated water may 
also cause illness (Av. Zar. 30a). 


Remedies, Treatments, and Surgery 

The medicines mentioned in the Talmud include powders, 
medicated drinks, juices, balsams, bandages, compresses, and 
incense. Meat and eggs were considered to be the most nour- 
ishing foods (Ber. 44b); fried food or food containing fat was 
regarded as difficult to digest (57b). The eating of vegetables 
throughout the year and the drinking of fresh water at every 
meal were recommended (ibid. 57b; 40a). Baths and mineral 
waters were regarded as general strengthening tonics and as 
therapeutics for certain skin diseases (Shab. 40a; 109a; Ket. 
77b). Herbs were used for constipation and purges were rec- 
ommended in serious cases, except for pregnant women (Pes. 
42b). The use of opium as an analgetic and hypnotic drug was 
known, and warning was given against overdosing (TJ, Av. Zar. 
2:2, 40d). Anything useful for healing purposes was permitted 
at any time, even on the Sabbath (Hul. 77b). Surgeons oper- 
ated in special halls - “battei shayish” (see above). “Sleeping 
drugs” - sammei de-shinta — were used as anesthetics. From 
descriptions of operations we learn of trepannings, amputa- 
tions, and removal of the spleen (cf. Sanh. 21b; Hul. 57a; Git. 
56a). A cesarean was also performed, but it is not clear whether 
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the operation was done ona living or on an already dead body. 
In general, the life of the mother had priority and therefore the 
killing of a fetus during a difficult birth was allowed (Tosef., 
Yev. 9:4). Wound edges were cut in order to ensure complete 
and clean healing (Hul. 54a). Surgeons wore special operation 
aprons (Kelim 26:5). 


Hygiene and Prophylaxis 

The main contribution of talmudic medicine lies not so much 
in the treatment of illness but rather, as in the Bible, in the 
prevention of disease and the care of community health. The 
hygienic measures advocated were of a practical as well as of a 
religious, ethical nature. A principle which recurs a number of 
times is that “bodily cleanliness leads to spiritual cleanliness” 
(Av. Zar. 20b; Ty, Shab. 1:3, 3b). Hygienic regulations applied 
among other things to town planning, climatic conditions, 
social community life, family life, and care of the body. Men- 
tion is made of a disinfectant composed of seven ingredients 
used for cleansing infected clothing (Zev. 95a). A town was 
required to have a physician and a bathhouse. Clothing had to 
be changed before eating. Mar Samuel declared that diseases 
may be carried by caravans from land to land (Taan. 21b). 
Members of a family with a sick person among them were to 
be avoided. The digging of wells in the neighborhood of cem- 
eteries or refuse dumps was forbidden (Tosef., BB 1:10). It was 
forbidden to drink uncovered water for fear of snake venom 
(Av. Zar. 30a). Food had to be fresh and served in clean dishes. 
Kissing on the mouth was discouraged, and kissing only on 
the back of the hand was recommended in order to prevent 
contagion. During epidemics, the population was advised to 
avoid crowding in narrow alleyways because of the danger of 
contagion in the air. For body care, the Talmud recommends 
physical exercises, massage, sunlight, employment, and above 
all cleanliness. Mar Samuel states: “The washing of hands and 
feet in the morning is more effective than any remedy in the 
world” (Shab. 108b). Excesses of any kind were regarded as 
harmful. The Talmud also concerned itself with the health of 
future generations and forbade marriage to epileptics or the 
mentally retarded (Yev. 64b; 112b). Surprisingly enough, tal- 
mudic pathology had very little influence on medieval medi- 
cine, not even on such outstanding physicians as *Maimonides 
and Isaac *Israeli, who were certainly well versed in the Tal- 
mud. The medical authority of Galen was so preeminent that 
all other medical theories and practice were regarded as ba- 
nalities or even heresy. Scholars warned against the unselec- 
tive use of talmudic remedies because they are not equally 
effective in all countries and at all times. Nonetheless, the hy- 
gienic laws and regulations of the Talmud, as well as many of 
its anatomical and pathological findings, appear in the light 
of modern knowledge to have enduring validity. 


THE MIDDLE PERIOD 


The medieval period of Jewish history does not coincide ex- 
actly with the common historical definition of the Middle 
Ages in Western civilization, but may be said to extend from 
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the second-third centuries c.£. until the 19" century when, 
in most Western countries, Jews were granted full emanci- 
pation. 

The large variety of climates, environments, and cus- 
toms to which the Jewish people were exposed during their 
migrations in exile naturally had a profound influence on the 
development of their medical thought and knowledge. Thus, 
for example, there is a description of diabetes mellitus in the 
writings of Maimonides. According to him, this was a disease 
quite common in the warm Mediterranean countries with 
which he was acquainted but practically unknown in Northern 
Europe. Talmudic scholars give a precise description of ratan 
(“filariasis”) and its treatment - a malady unknown in Europe. 
Similarly, the prevalence of eye diseases in the Orient greatly 
encouraged the development of ophthalmology and, when 
Jewish eye doctors migrated to Europe, they quickly acquired 
an excellent reputation among their Christian colleagues. 

However, the merit of Jewish doctors of that period lay 
not only in their individual achievements as physicians, but in 
their work as translators and transmitters of Greek medicine 
to the Arabs and later on of Arab medicine to Europe. Jewish 
scholars, and among them physicians, had command of the 
three most important scholastic languages of the time - Latin, 
Arabic, and Hebrew - and, in some cases, Greek. This enabled 
them to translate most of the Arab and Greek medical works 
into Hebrew and Latin or vice versa. Knowledge of Hebrew 
was considered extremely important in the study of medicine. 
The English scholar Roger *Bacon (c. 1220-c. 1292) declared 
that Christian physicians were ignorant in comparison with 
their Jewish colleagues because they lacked knowledge of the 
Hebrew and Arabic in which most of the medical works were 
written. Vesalius, the great 16'*-century anatomist, made a 
point of learning Hebrew to facilitate his studies, and gives 
Hebrew terms together with their Greek equivalents in his 
work Fabrica (see also *Frigeis, Lazaro De). Mosellanus, in 
his rectorial address at the University of Leipzig in 1518, urged 
Christian medical students to learn Hebrew so that they might 
study the medical lore “hidden in the libraries of the Jews” 
The close religious and family ties linking the various Jewish 
communities also helped to spread medical knowledge and 
facilitate rapid communication. As merchants and travelers 
the Jews met the best minds of their period and became ac- 
quainted with drugs, plants, and remedies from many parts 
of the world. 

Nevertheless, although Jewish physicians were frequently 
held in great esteem by their non-Jewish colleagues as well as 
by kings and bishops, they suffered from persecution and re- 
strictions, especially in the Christian world. From the fourth 
century C.E. onward there were innumerable regulations, pa- 
pal bulls, and royal ordinances forbidding Jewish physicians 
to practice among non-Jews, to hold official positions and, 
later on, to study at universities. The fact that, despite these 
threats and restrictions, Jewish physicians continued in their 
profession and even held high positions at the courts of the 
very authorities who preached against them, attests to the es- 
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teem with which they were regarded for their medical skill. In 
this respect the Muslims were much more tolerant: although 
persecutions of Jews erupted from time to time in Muslim 
territories, physicians were not singled out, and consulting 
them was not forbidden. 

The large number of Jewish physicians during these cen- 
turies may also be explained by the fact that Jews still regarded 
the medical profession as a spiritual vocation compatible 
with the career of a rabbi. Many scholars took up the medical 
profession as an honorable way of earning a living. This was 
made comparatively easy because the curriculum of talmudic 
schools often included the philosophies and sciences of an- 
cient and contemporary times. Very often, therefore, medie- 
val Jewish physicians were simultaneously rabbis, scholars, 
scientists, translators, grammarians, or poets, and as men of 
wide general knowledge they frequently attained high official 
positions in the countries in which they lived. 


The Byzantine Era 

While Greek science and culture declined in the Byzantine 
Empire and the Jews living there suffered under oppression, 
Jewish, as well as Nestorian and Jacobite, physicians and schol- 
ars sought to save what they could of Hellenistic science. The 
Babylonian talmudic centers of Sura and Pumbedita flour- 
ished at this period. Although the teaching languages of the 
period were Hebrew, Syrio-Aramaic, and Persian, it was Greek 
medicine which was taught, strongly influenced by Hebrew, 
Babylonian, Persian, and Indian traditions. This becomes ap- 
parent from the medical work left by Asaph b. Berechiah, 
called *Asaph ha-Rofe or Asaph Judaeus, who lived about the 
sixth century c.z. somewhere in the Middle East. Together 
with Johanan b. Zavda, Judah ha-Yarhoni, and other Jewish 
scholars, he founded a medical school. His work, the oldest 
known medical book written in Hebrew, encompasses all the 
then-known wisdom of Greek, Babylonian, Egyptian, and 
Persian medicine, as well as something of Indian medicine. 
His medical technique is based on old Hebrew traditions. No 
Arab influence is apparent, which points to the fact that the 
book was composed before the seventh century. Most of the 
remedies mentioned were known in the Middle East gener- 
ally. The book includes chapters on anatomy, embryology, 
physiology, hygiene, fever and pulse lore, urology, and a rich 
antidotarium. The oldest known Hebrew translation of the 
Aphorisms of Hippocrates, as well as chapters of Dioscorides 
and Galen, are also to be found in it. The book contains a 
“physician’s oath,’ modeled on Hippocrates but far surpass- 
ing it in ethical content. The book of Asaph is not only signif- 
icant to modern historians: it had considerable influence on 
medical history, particularly as far as Hebrew medical terms 
are concerned. 


The Arab Period in the East 

Following the Arab conquest of the Middle East and Spain, 
Jewish communities and centers of learning started to flour- 
ish at Faiyum in Egypt, Kairouan in Tunisia, and Cordova 
in Spain. Studies often included ethics, philosophy, sciences, 
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and medicine. Students acquired experience in medicine by 
assisting practicing physicians. About a hundred years after 
the Arab conquest of the Middle East, the name of the Jewish 
physician Masarjuwayh of Basra is mentioned as the first of a 
long list of men who translated a great number of Greek and 
Syrian works into Arabic. Unfortunately all his works have 
been lost, and he only appears as a frequent reference. Rabban 
al-Tabari (Sahl), a Jew converted to Islam who lived in Persia 
at the beginning of the ninth century, was a noted physician, 
mathematician, and astronomer. He was the first to translate 
*Ptolemy’s Almagest into Arabic. His son Ali al-Tabari Abu 
al-Hasan, also a convert, served as court physician to caliphs 
from 833 to 861, and was renowned as an ophthalmologist. 
His Paradise of Wisdom dealt with medicine, embryology, as- 
tronomy, and zoology and was one of the first original Ara- 
bic medical textbooks. He is best known as the teacher of the 
Arab physician Rhazes. One of the most outstanding medical 
personalities of the period was Isaac Judaeus (Isaac Israeli). 
He is believed to have been the first medical author in Arabic 
whose works were brought to Europe, and his books on fe- 
ver, diet, uroscopy, and the ethical conduct of physicians were 
regarded as classics for several hundred years. His outstand- 
ing pupils were Abu al-Jazzar (a non-Jew) and *Dunash b. 
Tamim. It was said of him that he “lived a hundred years, was 
unmarried, shunned riches, and wrote important books more 
precious than silver or gold” (Sa‘id b. Ahmad, tenth-century 
Arab scholar). Israeli’s books were first translated into Latin 
by the monk Constantinus Africanus (1020-1087) and were 
all printed in Lyons in 1515. 

Jewish physicians also flourished in Europe during this 
period. Among them was Zedekias (d. 880), the first registered 
Jewish doctor in Franco-Germany. He was personal physician 
to Louis the Pious and to his son Charles the Bald, and was 
known as the “wonderful physician” (Muenz). 


The School of Salerno 

From the ninth to the 12" century a medical study center ex- 
isted in Salerno in southern Italy uninfluenced, either deliber- 
ately or by accident, by the Arab culture which penetrated into 
Southern Europe. The beginnings of the School of Salerno are 
associated with the name of the distinguished Jewish physi- 
cian Shabbetai *Donnolo, of Oria, Calabria. His most famous 
medical work, Sefer ha- Yakar, lists 120 different remedies and 
their composition. Greek medicine is often referred to and 
Hebrew terms such as those used by Asaph ha-Rofe are fre- 
quently found in it. There is, however, no evidence that the 
author knew or accepted Arab medical wisdom, even though 
by that time many Arabic medical works had reached south- 
ern Italy by way of the Saracens of Sicily. It is interesting to 
note that Sefer ha-Yakar was also the first Hebrew prose writ- 
ten on European soil. References to other Jewish physicians 
practicing in Salerno and to Hebrew as a language of instruc- 
tion are to be found in various records of the time. Benjamin 
of Tudela (12 century) refers to the physician Elijah whom he 
met when visiting Salerno. On the whole, however, the Jews 
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who transmitted Arab philosophy and medical science had 
little influence on the School of Salerno, which endeavored 
to uphold the Greek medical tradition. 


The Arab-Spanish Period 

The Jews played an influential part in the cultural history of 
the period, starting with the Arab conquest of Spain in the 
eighth century and ending with their final expulsion from 
Granada in the 15'" century. As statesmen, physicians, math- 
ematicians, philosophers, and poets they attained high posi- 
tions at the courts of both Moorish and Christian princes. At 
the Caliphate of Cordova (tenth century) was *Hasdai ibn 
Shaprut who, together with a monk, translated Dioscorides 
from Greek into Arabic. About a century later, Ephraim b. al- 
Zafran served as physician to the caliph of Egypt. Zafran was 
a renowned author and bibliophile and left a library of over 
20,000 books. Another famous Jewish physician of the 11 
century was Salama ibn Ramhamtn who lived in Cairo and 
whose works include a treatise on the causes of scant rainfall 
in Egypt and another discussing why Egyptian women grow 
stout early in life. *Judah Halevi (end of 11" century), the fa- 
mous Spanish poet-physician, exerted great influence on his 
contemporaries and on later generations. Jonah ibn Bikhlar- 
ish (11" century) of Andalusia, court physician to the sultan of 
Saragossa, was one of the first Jewish scholars to learn Latin. In 
about 1080 he compiled a dictionary of drugs in Syriac, Per- 
sian, Greek, Latin, and Spanish which is believed to be the ear- 
liest work of its kind. Sheshet b. Isaac *Benveniste, who served 
as court physician to the king of Barcelona, was the author of a 
famous gynecological treatise in Arabic. The most important 
Jewish physician-philosopher of the period was Maimonides. 
Born in Cordova, he fled with his family to North Africa and 
soon attained a worldwide reputation as a religious legislator, 
philosopher, and physician. In 1170 he became personal phy- 
sician to the family of Sultan Saladin of Egypt and continued 
to serve them until his death. Maimonides wrote ten medical 
works, of which the most important ones were Pirkei Moshe 
(“Aphorisms of Moshe”) and Regimen Sanitatis. Maimonides 
whole concept of medicine is based on the conviction that a 
healthy body is the prerequisite for a healthy soul. This enables 
a man to develop his intellectual and moral capabilities and 
leads him toward the knowledge of God and thus to a more 
ethical life. He regards healing as the art of repairing both the 
defects of the body and the turmoil of the mind. A physician 
must therefore have not only the technical knowledge of his 
profession, but also the intuition and skill to understand the 
patient’s personality and environment. Maimonides divides 
medicine into three main fields: preventive medicine - the 
care of the healthy; the curing of the sick; and the care and 
treatment of the convalescent, including the aged. Though 
leaning heavily on the medical teachings of the ancient Greeks, 
Maimonides warns against blind belief in so-called authori- 
ties and upholds the value of clear thought and experiments. 
His medical observations, diagnoses, and methods of healing 
mentioned in his works on asthma, poisons, his medical re- 
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sponsa, and commentaries on the Aphorisms of Hippocrates 
contain innovations in their day and many of them are still 
valid. Maimonides wrote his medical books in Arabic: most of 
them were soon translated into Hebrew and Latin. 


Southern France 

At the end of the 12" and the beginning of the 13'* cen- 
tury, Jewish centers of learning were established in southern 
France - in Avignon, Lunel, Montpellier, Béziers, and Car- 
cassonne. Conditions for Jews in these regions were generally 
somewhat better than those in Spain, although they did not 
escape restrictions, expulsion, and persecution. For a period 
of two to three hundred years, papal bulls and Synod decrees 
alternated in forbidding and then allowing Jewish physicians 
to practice their profession. The principal service rendered by 
Jewish scholars of southern France, many of whom had emi- 
grated from Spain and Portugal, was the translation of Ara- 
bic works into Hebrew and Latin. Since some of the original 
Arabic works had been lost, it was only through their Hebrew 
translations that they were preserved. The important early 11'>- 
century medical work, the Canon of *Avicenna, was trans- 
lated into Latin and Hebrew a number of times. The work of 
translation was accompanied by great scholarly activity. The 
medical school of Montpellier owed its foundation largely to 
Jewish scholars, and various records mention “private” schools 
in which Hebrew law, science, and medicine were taught for 
a stipulated fee. During the 15" and 16" centuries, when cer- 
tain universities were closed to Jews, Hebrew translations of 
Arabic and Greek medical works were made specifically for 
Jewish medical students. 

The most notable of the long list of distinguished trans- 
lators was the *Tibbon family (Judah b. Saul, Samuel, Moses), 
who during the 12" and 13" centuries translated most of the 
well-known scientific and philosophic works, including those 
of Maimonides, from Arabic into Hebrew. Other eminent 
translators of the period were Jacob b. Makhir (Prophatius Ju- 
daeus), a member of the Tibbon family; Zerahiah ibn Shealtiel 
Hen; and Jacob ha-Katan, translator into Hebrew of Nicolai’s 
antidotarium and of Averroes’ treatise on diarrhea. Of spe- 
cial interest is Abraham Shem Tov of Tortosa, who practiced 
in Marseilles toward the end of the 13'* century. His works, 
especially his translation of Abu al-Qasim al-Zahrawi’s al- 
Tatzrif, are of particular importance because he introduced a 
new Hebrew terminology based mainly on terms used in the 
Talmud. In other works he deals with the necessity of study- 
ing basic sciences with apprenticeships in hospitals, and with 
the behavior required of the physician when visiting patients, 
especially poor ones. Another distinguished translator-physi- 
cian was Moses Farrachi b. Salem (Ferragut) of the 13‘ cen- 
tury. He studied medicine at Salerno, and at the request of the 
king of Naples translated Rhazes’ Continens and other Arabic 
medical works into Latin. 

Jewish influence was so strong that in Montpellier, por- 
traits of Jews were included in the marble plaques commem- 
orating the early masters of the university. Apparently there 
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was also a Jewish school of medicine in Lunel, which did not, 
however, attain the eminence of the University of Montpel- 
lier. A large part of the information on the early history of 
the latter and its relations with Jewish scholars is to be found 
in the history written by one of its graduates, Jean *Astruc 
(1684-1766), a man of Spanish-Jewish descent, later profes- 
sor of medicine there and subsequently physician to Louis xv. 
The Saporta family, also of Marrano descent, has a prominent 
place in the history of Montpellier during the 16" century. 
Louis (1) Saporta came from Lerida, was appointed city phy- 
sician in Marseilles in 1490, and from 1506 to 1529 served as 
professor at Montpellier University. His son Louis (11) stud- 
ied medicine there, and his grandson Antoine became succes- 
sively royal professor, dean, and chancellor of the university 
(1560). His great-grandson Jean became professor in 1577 and 
vice chancellor in 1603. The family then immigrated to the 
French colonies of America and the name does not appear in 
the later history of Montpellier. The Sanchez family, already 
well-known in Portugal and Spain, also became prominent in 
medicine in southern France. The most distinguished member 
was Francisco *Sanchez (1562-1632), who was appointed pro- 
fessor of medicine and philosophy at Montpellier and later at 
Toulouse, and published many medical treatises. Jean Baptiste 
Silva (1682-1742), a native of Bordeaux who graduated in med- 
icine from Montpellier, became physician to the grand duke of 
Bavaria, Prince Luis Henry of Conde, and Voltaire. 

Benvenutus Grapheus, from Jerusalem, one of the most 
famous eye doctors of the Middle Ages, lived in the 12 cen- 
tury. He taught and practiced in Southern Europe and prob- 
ably also in Salerno. His observations of and recommended 
cures for eye diseases prevailing in Southern Europe and other 
Mediterranean countries are of extraordinary accuracy and his 
works, which were translated into many European languages, 
were the most popular textbooks on ophthalmology of the 
period. There were also Jewish women physicians practicing 
at this time. Among them was Sarah La Migresse, who lived 
and practiced in Paris toward the end of the 13'* century. In 
Marseilles a record has been found of an agreement signed 
in 1326 between Sara de Saint Gilles, widow of Abraham, and 
Salvet de Bourgneuf, whereby the former undertook to teach 
the latter “Artem medicine et physice,’ and to clothe and care 
for him for a period of seven months. In return, Salvet agreed 
to turn over to his teacher all his fees as physician during that 
period. Sarah of Wuerzburg received a license from Arch- 
bishop Johann 11 in 1419 and developed a lucrative medical 
practice. Rebekah Zerlin of Frankfurt (c. 1430) became fa- 
mous as an oculist. 


Christian Spain and Portugal 

During the major part of the 13 and 14" centuries Jewish 
physicians in Catholic Spain enjoyed the protection and sup- 
port of the reigning monarchs though toward the end of that 
period the Inquisition became more active. The list of promi- 
nent physicians of that period is a long one and only a few can 
be mentioned here. One of the most important was al-Fakhar 
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(d. 1235), who received the title of nasi (“prince”) at the court 
of Ferdinand 111 in Toledo. Another, Nathan b. Joel *Fala- 
quera (second half of 13" century), wrote a medical book in 
Hebrew on the theory and practice of medicine, therapeutics, 
herbs and drugs, and hygiene. He used medical and botani- 
cal terms found in the Talmud. Abraham b. David Caslari of 
Narbonne and Béziers was the author of Aleh Refuah (“The 
Leaf of Healing,” 1326), a treatise on fevers, divided into five 
books, to be used as a vademecum on these matters, and of a 
treatise on pestilential and other fevers, written in 1349 when 
the Black Death decimated the population of Provence, Cata- 
lonia, and Aragon. In 1360, Meir b. Isaac *Aldabi, a native of 
Toledo who went to Jerusalem in the middle of the 14 cen- 
tury, completed his comprehensive Shevilei Emunah, a collec- 
tion of philosophic, mystic, and talmudic teachings including 
chapters on human embryology, anatomy, physiology, pathol- 
ogy, and rules of health. 


AFTER THE EXPULSION. At the end of the 15 century the 
Jews were expelled from Spain and Portugal. Even before that 
many eminent physicians had immigrated to North Africa, 
Turkey, Greece, Italy, and Holland. Many were forced con- 
verts and some continued to practice in Spain and Portugal 
until the 18" century, despite their precarious position in those 
countries, where they were under constant threat of persecu- 
tion. It is a historical fact that the Marranos and their descen- 
dants were leaders and pioneers in medicine in Europe and 
Asia for several centuries, from the Renaissance until modern 
times. Many of them distinguished themselves particularly in 
medical literature. The 16" century was a time of immense ex- 
ploration, discovery, and progress. During this period - the 
beginning of the medical renaissance - many distinguished 
Jewish physicians, fleeing the Iberian Peninsula, won a world- 
wide reputation in other lands. Among them was *Amatus 
Lusitanus, who studied and practiced in Salamanca, Lisbon, 
Antwerp, Italy, and Greece and whose life was a saga of ad- 
venturous flights from one country to another. His principal 
works were Centuria, the description of 700 cases of disease, 
and a translation of and commentary on Dioscorides. He is 
also famous for his unrelenting battle against superstition and 
medical quackery. 


SOME DISTINGUISHED FAMILIES. Abraham b. Samuel 
*Zacuto, called Diego Roderigo, was born in the Spanish city 
of Salamanca in 1452 and immigrated to Portugal and Tunis, 
where he became famous as a physician and astronomer. His 
great grandson, *Zacutus Lusitanus, born in Lisbon in 1575, 
became a physician in Salamanca and later fled to Amster- 
dam, where he became one of the foremost critics of his time. 
He wrote a history of medicine in 12 volumes, De medicorum 
Principum, and was also known for his code of ethics for phy- 
sicians, Introitus medici ad praxim. 

Dionysus Brudus (1470-1540), a physician at the Por- 
tuguese court who later lived in Antwerp, wrote important 
works on Galenism and on phlebotomy. His son Manuel Bru- 
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dus practiced in Venice, England, and Flanders and published 
works on diet for febrile diseases which were widely read. Luiz 
Mercado (16'h-17' century) of Valladolid wrote a medico- 
philosophical work De Veritate (1604), as well as numerous 
works on fevers, gynecology, pediatrics, hereditary diseases, 
and infectious maladies. Isaac *Cardozo, born in Portugal in 
1610, became court physician to King Philip rv in Madrid. 
The 15"*-century physician and poet Francesco Lopez de Vil- 
lalobos was one of the first to describe lues (syphilis). In 1498 
he also published a description of bubonic plague. Roderigo 
*Lopez was an internist and anatomist who fled the Inquisi- 
tion in 1559 and became physician to Queen Elizabeth 1 of 
England. In 1594 he was accused of plotting to poison Eliza- 
beth and sentenced to death. 

The family of de *Castro produced many distinguished 
physicians. The most famous was Roderigo de Castro (c. 1550- 
1627), author of a gynecological work, Universa Muliebrium 
Medicina, and physician to the king of Denmark and vari- 
ous German dukes and princes. His son Benedict de Castro 
(b. 1597) started practicing in Hamburg and later became phy- 
sician to the queen of Sweden. He was the author of Apologia, 
a medico-historical work which described the achievements of 
Jewish doctors and defended them against antisemitic charges. 
Orobio de Castro fled the Inquisition and settled in Amster- 
dam, where he became a famous physician and leader of the 
Jewish community. Jacob de Castro Sarmento (1692-1762), 
born in Portugal, settled in England and was admitted as a 
fellow of the Royal Society in 1730. His work Agua de Inglat- 
erra reveals a profound knowledge of the therapeutic proper- 
ties of quinine. The 18'"-century Jacob Rodrigues *Pereira was 
a pioneer in the education of deaf-mutes. Born in Spain, of 
Marrano parents, he escaped the Inquisition, settled in Bor- 
deaux, and embraced Judaism. At the age of 19 he started his 
campaign for improving the status of the deaf-mute, and con- 
tinued in his chosen task for 46 years, showing great ability in 
teaching speech to the congenital deaf-mute. He invented a 
sign language for the deaf and dumb. The fate of Antonio Ri- 
beira Sanchez illustrates how far-reaching was the influence 
of Jewish physicians at that period. A Portuguese Marrano, 
he fled from the Inquisition to Holland at the beginning of 
the 18" century and became the pupil of the famous Dutch 
physician, Boerhaven. In 1740 he went to Russia as personal 
physician to the czarinas Elizabeth and Catherine 11. However, 
when his Jewish origin became known he was threatened with 
death and with great difficulty escaped to Paris, where he be- 
came an eminent physician and introduced soblimat into the 
therapy of syphilis. 

A large number of Jewish physicians also settled in Tur- 
key, where private citizens as well as sultans, viziers, and 
pashas valued their skill and medical knowledge and their 
high standard of ethics. In the 15" century Joseph *Hamon, 
a Granada physician, went at an advanced age to Constanti- 
nople, where he became court physician. For almost a cen- 
tury some member of the Hamon family held the position of 
court physician and exercised great public influence. Marrano 
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physicians were also among the East India pioneers. Foremost 
among them was Garcia de *Orta, born in Portugal. In 1534 
he went to India and there studied and collected Oriental 
plants and drugs. His Colloquios dos simples Drogas e cosas 
medicinas de India, which appeared in 1563 in the form of di- 
alogues, is not only the first but also the most important con- 
tribution on this subject to European medicine of that time. 
Twelve years after his death his body was exhumed and burnt 
by the Inquisition as a suspected Jew. To this same group be- 
longs Cristoval d’*Acosta (1515-1580), a Marrano physician 
and botanist born in Mozambique, who lived and traveled in 
India and in the Middle East. He completed and enlarged the 
work of de Orta. 


Italy 

Numerous Italian Jewish physicians were also rabbis and lead- 
ers of their communities, especially in Rome, Ferrara, Mantua, 
and Genoa. ‘The Italian universities, notably those of Padua 
and Perugia, were among the few that allowed Jews to enter 
the medical faculties at a time when most other European 
universities were closed to them. The Jewish communities of 
Italy were also enriched by the influx of Jewish and Marrano 
scholars and physicians fleeing the persecution of the Inqui- 
sition in other countries. At various periods Jews acted as 
personal physicians to popes, cardinals, bishops, and dukes. 
Thus Pope Nicholas 1v (1287-92) had at his court the physician 
Isaac b. Mordecai, better known as Maestro Gajota. In 1392 
Boniface 1x made Angelo, son of Manuele the Jew, his physi- 
cian and familiar. Immanuel b. Solomon, known as *Imman- 
uel of Rome, was a practicing physician of note, who wrote 
on various physical and psychic ailments. *Hillel b. Samuel of 
Verona, who practiced in Ferrara, was a physician and trans- 
lator of distinction. Another famous physician and translator 
was *Kalonymus b. Kalonymus, a native of Arles in southern 
France who later moved to Rome. He translated some of Ga- 
len’s writings from Arabic into Hebrew and became famous 
for his accuracy and literary style. Special privileges and tax 
exemptions usually accompanied the appointment of court 
physicians. However, the periods of leniency to Jews were 
usually followed by periods of restriction and persecution. It 
has been suggested that the popularity of Jewish physicians 
in Italy in spite of the innumerable restrictions, the bitter at- 
tacks, and the calumnies was due to the superstitious belief of 
Christians in the “magic” arts of the Jews. They also admired 
Jewish doctors for their unselfish devotion to their calling, 
and it is not irrelevant that there was a scarcity of Christian 
physicians, especially during times of epidemic. 


THE 15TH AND 16TH CENTURIES. A number of distinguished 
Italian Jews appeared in the field of medicine during the 15 
and 16" centuries. Saladino Ferro d’Ascoli (158-16 century) 
was acknowledged as the leading pharmacist of his time, and 
his work on pharmacology was the basic textbook for all phar- 
macists until the 18" century. Bonet de *Lattes (d. 1515), a na- 
tive of Provence, became physician to Popes Alexander v1 
and Leo x. He also served as judge of the highest Italian court 
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of appeal and rabbi to the Jewish community of Rome. Phi- 
lotheus Eliajus Montalto (d. 1616) fled to Italy from the Portu- 
guese Inquisition. In 1606 he became physician to the Grand 
Duke Ferdinand of Florence and in 1611 personal physician 
to Queen Marie de Medici of France. By order of the queen 
he was buried in a Jewish cemetery in Amsterdam. His work 
Archipathologia, dealing with diseases of the nervous system 
and mental disturbances, was widely used in his time and of- 
ten referred to by later medical writers. Roderigo de Fonseca 
in the 16" century earned his reputation by his clear diagno- 
ses and descriptions of internal diseases, fevers, surgery, and 
pharmacology. Benjamin *Mussafia distinguished himself as 
physician, philologist, scholar, and rabbi. He served as per- 
sonal physician to the Danish king Christian 1v. One of the 
most outstanding personalities of the time was Rabbi Jacob 
*Zahalon, born in Rome and later physician in Ferrara. In his 
book Ozar ha-Hayyim he described contemporary hygienic 
measures as well as the bubonic plague in Rome in 1656. He 
used numerous new Hebrew medical terms and redefined the 
moral obligations of the Jewish physician to his profession. 
Joseph Solomon *Delmedigo studied medicine in Padua and 
was a pupil of Galileo. After many years of study and travel 
he settled in Poland and became personal physician to Prince 
Radziwill. He is famous as a rabbi, physician, philosopher, and 
mathematician. During the 17'* and 18" centuries the family 
of Conegliano became prominent as physicians and medi- 
cal teachers in Venice. David de Pomis (1525-1593) of Spoleto 
became physician to Pope Pius rv. Apart from various medi- 
cal treatises, he wrote the famous De Medico Hebreo Enar- 
ratio Apologica, a scholarly defense of the Jewish physician. 
The Jewish community in Italy, however, declined during the 
second half of the 17 and the 18" centuries. Only with the 
French Revolution and the conquest of Italy by Napoleon did 
the Jews of Italy come into their own again. 


The Northern Countries 

In the northern countries - Germany, Poland, Russia — there 
were Jewish physicians of note only from the middle of the 
17 century onward, many of them refugees from the coun- 
tries of the Inquisition. However, as early as the 11" century 
a medical book had been written in Hebrew by R. Saadiah 
of Worms. Gradually, the universities of the German states 
opened their doors to Jews. Around the middle of the 17** cen- 
tury the grand duke of Brandenburg permitted Jews to enter 
the University of Frankfurt on the Oder. One of the first to 
study there was Tobias b. Moses *Cohn of Metz. However, he 
was unable to obtain his degree and therefore went to Padua 
to receive his M.D. He practiced in Poland and later became 
physician to five successive sultans in Constantinople. His 
Maaseh Tuviyyah is almost an encyclopedia and includes med- 
icine, sciences, philosophy, and part of a dictionary. From the 
beginning of the 18 century the number of practicing Jew- 
ish physicians in Germany, Czechoslovakia, England, and 
Poland increased. Jewish physicians of that period include 
Marcus Eliezer *Bloch, a famous general practitioner in Ber- 
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lin during the mid-18" century; Gumperz (Georg) Levison, 
who distinguished himself as a practitioner, medical author, 
and organizer in England and in Sweden during the second 
half of the 18" century; Elias Henschel, a pioneer in modern 
obstetrics; and Marcus *Herz, an outstanding philosopher, 


teacher, and physician. 
{Suesmann Muntner] 


THE MODERN ERA 


19 Century 

When Joseph 11 of Austria proclaimed the Act of Tolerance 
in 1782 and when, shortly thereafter, the French Revolution 
brought in its wake emancipation to Jews throughout Western 
Europe, the gates of European medical schools were thrown 
open to Jewish students. The importance of the contribu- 
tion made by Jewish doctors to subsequent medical progress 
is enormous. The quality and quantity of this contribution is 
reflected in rosters of Nobel laureates and winners of other 
awards, dictionaries of eponymic syndromes and diseases, 
and lists of medical authors and investigators. Spanning 
nearly two centuries and extending over many lands, Jewish 
participation in modern medicine defies rigid categoriza- 
tion within frameworks of countries and centuries. Frequent 
demographic changes have occurred as a result of global 
events which did not always coincide with the “turn” of a 
century. In fact, a future historian might choose the 1930s as 
the watershed decade, during which the mainstream of Jew- 
ish medical activity became diverted from Europe to Amer- 
ica, coinciding with the rise of American medicine vis-a-vis 
that of Europe. 

The geographic distribution of Jews practicing medicine 
in the 19" century reflected the incongruity between the size 
of Jewish communities and their number of medical prac- 
titioners and scientists. Because of restrictions practiced by 
Russian medical schools, the youth of the world’s largest Jew- 
ish community went abroad to pursue their medical studies. 
Those who returned had to pass special examinations in or- 
der to obtain a license. Not until 1861 were they admitted to 
the army and civil service, and only in 1879 were they granted 
permission to live beyond the *Pale of Settlement. Even when 
Jewish physicians successfully overcame the main restrictions 
and hardships, they were rarely permitted to participate fully 
in university-centered medical activities. 

On the other hand, Jewish doctors were extensively in- 
volved in the academic-scientific life of Central and Western 
Europe. In Austria and Germany, this involvement did not, 
however, come about suddenly. Although the gates of the uni- 
versities were open for admission, the inner doors to academic 
recognition remained partially closed during the first half of 
the century. At best, a Jew could hope to become a privatdo- 
cent or a “titular” professor. And even after the struggle for 
academic recognition had been won, Jews were not welcome 
in “establishment”-controlled specialties, such as surgery. As 
a result they tended to cultivate fields that did not attract their 
non-Jewish colleagues. 
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An outstanding example of this trend is dermatology-ve- 
nereology. When Ferdinand von Hebra took over the Krae- 
tze Klinik in Vienna, he was able to recruit only Jewish as- 
sistants, some of whom - Moritz *Kaposi, Isador Neumann 
(1832-1906), and Heinrich Auspitz (1835-1886) - became world 
famous. In Germany, where dermatology was often referred 
to disdainfully as “Judenhaut,’ Paul *Unna, Oskar *Lassar, 
and Josef *Jadassohn established reputations as pathfinders in 
their specialty. In Switzerland Bruno Bloch (1878-1933) made 
Zurich an international teaching center. The predilection for 
neglected fields may also account for Jewish preeminence in 
biochemistry, immunology, *psychiatry, and in hematology, 
histology, and microscopic pathology - sciences which were 
collectively referred to at the time as “microscopy: The mi- 
croscope attracted Jewish physicians, many of whom com- 
bined the study of microscopy with the practice and teach- 
ing of clinical medicine. Outstanding among these men were 
Ludwig *Traube, a great teacher and pioneer of experimental 
pathology, anatomy, and neurohistology; Robert *Remak, a 
pathfinder in embryology, neurohistology, and electro-ther- 
apy; Moritz *Romberg, the founder of neuropathology; and 
the surgeon Benedict *Stilling, whose discovery of nerve nu- 
clei was a turning point in basic neurology. These investigators 
laid the foundation of modern neurology, which numbered 
among its great names Leopold *Auerbach, Ludwig *Edinger, 
and Herman *Oppenheim - discoverers of many neurologic 
disorders now bearing their names. 

Microscopy was also pursued by investigators who were 
exclusively devoted to basic science. To this category belong 
the histologist-anatomist Jacob *Henle, who anticipated the 
germ theory of infection; Gabriel * Valentin, who enriched ev- 
ery branch of basic science; the histologist-pathologist Julius 
*Cohnheim, who proved that pus cells are derived from the 
blood; the physiologists Hugo *Kronecker, Rudolf *Heiden- 
hain, Nathan Zuntz, and Hermann *Munk, who were trail- 
blazers in this field; and Carl *Weigert, whose novel concepts 
and staining techniques advanced many sciences, particularly 
bacteriology. Jewish contributions to bacteriology date back 
to the botanist Ferdinand Cohn (1828-1898), who established 
the vegetable nature of bacteria (1853). These contributions 
increased during the latter part of the century when bacteri- 
ology and the allied science of immunology became integral 
parts of medicine. Jews became conspicuous in the discovery 
of bacteria and the development of immunologic methods for 
diagnosing and preventing bacterial infection. Prominent in 
this field were Fernand *Widal, who devised a test for typhoid 
fever and for its prevention; Mordecai Waldemar *Haffkine, 
who prepared vaccines against cholera and plague; August 
von *Wasserman, who researched anti-toxins and antisera; 
and Nobel laureate Paul *Ehrlich, the father of hematology, 
chemotherapy, and theoretical immunology. 

At the same time, clinical medicine was also receiving 
Jewish contributions. Among the outstanding internists were 
Heinrich von *Bamberger, for his contributions to cardiology; 
Hermann *Senator, for his work on the kidney; and Ottomar 
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Rosenbach (1851-1907), for his researches in functional disease 
and psychotherapy. Outstanding pediatricians were Edward 
Henoch (1820-1910) who described a bleeding disease named 
after him; Adolf *Baginsky who investigated nutrition and in- 
fectious diseases; and Max Kassowitz (1842-1913) who shed 
light on congenital syphilis and rickets. Jews were also promi- 
nent in otolaryngology, a specialty founded by Adam * Politzer, 
and in ophthalmology, with the contributions extending from 
1810, when George Gerson (1788-1844) investigated astigma- 
tism, to the close of the century, when Karl *Koller began to 
use local anesthesia in the treatment of eye diseases. Obstet- 
rics and gynecology owe much to Samuel *Kristeller, Wilhelm 
Freund (1833-1917), and Leopold *Landau for new concepts, 
observations, and operative techniques. X-ray therapy was 
founded in 1897 by Leopold Freund (1868-1944). Even sur- 
gery, a specialty not too accessible to Jews, numbered many 
notables. Anton Wolfeer (1850-1917) performed the first gas- 
troenterostomy in 1881, James Israel (1848-1926) pioneered 
urologic surgery, and Leopold Von Dittel (1815-1898) devised 
new surgical techniques and instruments. Jewish doctors also 
contributed to the history of medicine. Noted historians were 
August *Hirsch, Judah *Katzenelson, and Julius *Pagel. 

It is apparent from some of the aforementioned names 
that Jewish contributions to medicine were not confined to 
German-speaking countries. In France, many Jewish doctors 
attained eminence. Julius Sichel (1802-1868) established the 
first eye clinic in Paris in 1830; Michel Levy (1809-1872) in- 
troduced new concepts in the field of public health; Georges 
Hayem (1841-1933) pioneered hematology; and Fernand Widal 
made a world impact with his work on the detection and 
prevention of typhoid fever. In Denmark the great anato- 
mist Ludvig *Jacobson and the pioneer in occupational dis- 
eases, Adolph *Hannover, were active during the first half of 
the century; and the epidemiologists Carl *Salomonsen and 
“the father of pediatrics in Denmark,’ Harold Hirschprung 
(1830-1916), during the second. Holland was the home of the 
physiologist Van Deen (1804-1869); Italy of the anatomist- 
physiologist-psychiatrist, Cesare *Lombroso, whose views on 
criminology have now been discredited; and Poland, of the 
anatomist Ludwig *Hirszfeld, the neurologist Samuel Gold- 
flam (1852-1930), and the ophthalmologist Ludwig *Zamen- 
hof, the creator of Esperanto. England knighted its greatest lar- 
yngologist Sir Felix *Semon. Even restrictive Russia honored 
the distinguished ophthalmologist Max *Mandelstamm with 
the title “Privatdocent” and the physiologist, Elie de-*Cyon, 
with a professorship (1872). 

In America, where the Jewish community was small and 
medical science was not yet advanced, Jewish contributions to 
medicine were modest, and as often related to organization, 
administration, and the foundation of hospitals as to scientific 
pursuits. The ophthalmic surgeon Isaac Hays (1796-1879) was 
editor of the influential American Journal of Medical Sciences 
(1827) and one of the founders of the American Medical As- 
sociation. Jacob da Silva *Solis-Cohen, a pioneer in laryngol- 
ogy who performed the first laryngectomy for laryngeal cancer 
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(1867), was the acknowledged “father” of organized instruc- 
tion in his specialty. Another “father” - that of American pe- 
diatrics — Abraham Jacobi was the founder of the American 
Pediatric Society and in his later years (1910), the president of 
the American Medical Association. Jewish doctors were also 
active in establishing and staffing Jewish hospitals that pro- 
vided training for Jewish interns and residents. In time these 
hospitals became important research centers affiliated with 
medical schools that absorbed many Jewish students. 


Challenges to Jewish Medical Scientists and Clinicians 
Medicine has undergone profound changes since the start of 
the 20" century. Advances in medical science have gradually 
transformed clinical practice from a largely pragmatic skill 
based on anecdotal experience into a discipline underwritten 
by verified laboratory and clinical observations. The increasing 
pace of scientific discovery continues to offer therapeutic pos- 
sibilities of unprecedented complexity and expense. Medical 
teaching has changed from apprenticeship to individual teach- 
ers with varying degrees of skill and knowledge to organized 
instruction in universities with courses and teachers with ap- 
propriate academic credentials. Before the 1950s patients were 
rarely given explanations for their illnesses and treatment. Pa- 
tients now have ready access to medical knowledge and expect 
to be involved in decisions about their clinical management. 
They also have increasing expectations in terms of the stan- 
dards of medical care. Change in attitude and technical ad- 
vances have made ethics an integral part of clinical practice. 
In general, an overview of the Jewish contribution to medicine 
in modern times must consider advances in scientific knowl- 
edge, the application of this knowledge to clinical practice, 
medical education, the organization of medical practice, and 
the proper education and participation of patients. 

Medicine in the Jewish world must take account of four 
special factors. Firstly, clinical decisions are often influenced 
by Jewish ethics that differ in varying degree from the con- 
straints related to other forms of religious adherence. Sec- 
ondly, antisemitism culminating in the Holocaust profoundly 
affected the lives of Jewish medical scientists and doctors. 
Thirdly, there is a strong incentive to apply research and clini- 
cal skills to diseases to which Jews are genetically predisposed 
(see *Hereditary Diseases). Finally, the establishment of the 
State of Israel created the need for sophisticated medical re- 
search, teaching, and services in a region of initially endemic 
infectious diseases in the face of massive immigration, wars, 
and continuing terrorism. 


Conctributions to Medical Science 

Advances in clinical medicine have followed progress in the 
biomedical sciences and the development of novel technolo- 
gies. Biomedical research in the last quarter of the 20" and 
the beginning of the 21*t centuries is characterized by better 
understanding of the molecular and pathological processes, 
the deciphering of the human genome, and the elucidation of 
complex intra-cellular processes. These have led to the engi- 
neering of disease-specific and targeted therapies and the de- 
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velopment of non-invasive technologies. Jewish researchers 
and clinicians have made significant contributions to these 
advances. 

Jewish contributions to the advances in basic science that 
have transformed medical practice are considered in the entry 
*Life Sciences. Often the implications of these discoveries for 
medicine are not initially apparent. There are additional ar- 
eas of scientific research that are from the outset more clearly 
relevant to medicine to which Jews have made important 
contributions. However in medical as in scientific research 
it has become increasingly difficult to single out specifically 
Jewish contributors to a global enterprise that is for the most 
part now carried out by large, interdisciplinary teams, often 
working in different institutes. 


INFECTIOUS DISEASES. At the beginning of the 20 century 
infections were the major causes of human morbidity and 
mortality. Increased understanding of immunity and natural 
resistance to infection lead to diagnostic and eventually thera- 
peutic advances. August von *Wasserman introduced the first 
diagnostic test for syphilis (1906). 

Bela *Schick devised a diagnostic test for detecting expo- 
sure to C. diphtheriae, the cause of diphtheria. Michael *Hei- 
delberger’s work on antibody structure and function laid the 
basis for protection against and treatment of infections with 
preformed antibody (passive immunization). Developments 
in vaccine production (active immunization) made it possible 
for Jonas *Salk and Albert *Sabin to produce vaccines with 
the potential ability to eliminate poliomyelitis. 

Advances in drug production also reduced the threat of 
infection. *Ehrlich’s dream of a “magic bullet,’ which would 
selectively destroy bacteria as salvarsan does spirochetes, has 
been partially realized by the discovery of sulfonamides and 
antibiotics. In 1940 Sir Ernst Boris *Chain isolated penicillin, 
the first naturally occurring antibiotic to be discovered. Strep- 
tomycin was isolated in 1944 and neomycin in 1948 by Selman 
*Waksman of Rutgers University. Harry Eagle (1905-1992) and 
Maxwell Finland (1902-1987) made important contributions 
to progress in antibiotic therapy by devising accurate meth- 
ods for measuring the potency, anti-bacterial specificity, and 
safety of antibiotics. Unfortunately, microbial resistance to an- 
tibiotics threatens to reverse the relative security achieved in 
the golden age of drug treatment. Stanley Farber discovered 
one important mechanism in the development of antibiotic 
resistance, namely the ability of gene fragments called plas- 
mids to confer resistance on previously susceptible bacteria. 
Combating infection also depends on the efforts of scientists 
who understand the biology and epidemiology of infection, as 
exemplified by the research of Baruch *Blumberg and Barry 
Bloom. Astute clinical observation is also part of the process 
of controlling infections, as illustrated by Saul Krugman's elu- 
cidation of the many causes of “infectious hepatitis.” 


CELL BIOLOGY AND CANCER. The links between cell biology 
and cancer research are prime examples of the contributions of 
basic research to medicine. For example the formation of new 
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ARAB WORLD, 1945-2006 


and their resettlement in Arab states. One major manifestation 
of unity was to be achieved through the creation — with Brit- 
ish support - of the League of Arab States (‘Arab League) in 
March 1945. With the exception of the years 1979-90, League 
headquarters were in Cairo. Sixty years later the League was 
composed of 22 independent Arab states; Palestine was in- 
cluded as an independent entity. Its multipurpose functions 
were to strengthen relations between member-states; en- 
hance member-state cooperation and the preservation of Arab 
sovereignty in the post-colonial era; and promote general 
Arab interests. The League promotes economic, social, mili- 
tary, and development cooperation among its members. It 
has been united in its support for Palestine vis-a-vis Israel, 
though deep divisions existed as to how to deal with 
Israel. Moreover, all talks of Arab unity and the notion of 
Pan-Arabism did not translate into reality over many de- 
cades. Relations between governments and parties have been 
dominated by bitter rivalry. Well into the 1960s the idea of 
Pan-Arabism was inextricably bound up with two concepts: 
anti-colonialism and revolutionary socialism — the two often 
overlapping. 

Between 1945 and the mid-1950s, the center of the contest 
for influence in the Arab world was Syria while the main pro- 
tagonists were Iraq and Egypt. The Arabian Peninsula, the Per- 
sian Gulf, and the Maghreb were then either on the margins 
of Arab affairs, or were still under foreign domination. This 
competition for power began well before the Egyptian revo- 
lution of July 23, 1952, with the decline of European colonial- 
ism, and had little to do with ideology. It was geopolitical in 
nature. With the termination of French domination, Syria had 
become free to choose her alignment within the Arab world, 
and other Arab states were free to try and influence her. For 
sentimental reasons and out of dynastic ambition, as well as 
the desire to promote Iraqi leadership among the Arabs, the 
principal Iraqi leaders, the regent, Prince Abdallah, and the 
powerful prime minister, Nuri al-Sa‘id, sought repeatedly to 
bring about either a Syrian-Iraqi union under the Hashemite 
monarchy, or at the very least a close alliance. The Egyptians 
steadfastly opposed them. 

Syria was easy prey for the Egyptians and Iraqis, for it 
lacked political stability from the late 1940s, following the first 
Arab-Israeli war, and well into the 1950s. A series of domestic 
and international crises during this period provided the oc- 
casions for efforts in and out of Syria to push the country in 
one direction or the other. A staple ingredient in this process 
was the chronic involvement of the Syrian army in politics, 
beginning with three consecutive military coups in 1949. Fur- 
ther coups occurred in the early 1950s. At other times, between 
1954 and 1957, military cliques among army officers espousing 
diverse nationalist ideologies intervened in the affairs of state 
or carried on struggles against each other to determine which 
would more successfully manipulate the civilian politicians. 
At the same time, competing politicians cultivated friends in 
the army and occasionally encouraged military intervention 
in support of their own factional interests. 
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A dominant factor that affected Syria, but equally or 
more so the domestic and regional politics of the rest of the 
Fertile Crescent and Egypt, was the effort by Britain and the 
US. to bolster their strategic interests in the Middle East 
through defense treaties. This was part and parcel of West 
European and American efforts to block Soviet expansion 
into the region. Although each of these efforts failed, it exac- 
erbated anti-Western sentiments. In 1951 came the proposal for 
a combined British, French, American, Turkish, and Egyptian 
Middle East Defense Organization (MEDO), into which Syria, 
Iraq, and others would presumably be drawn. The plan came 
to naught when the Egyptian government rejected it. Four 
years later, in 1955, Britain, Iraq, *Turkey, *Iran, and *Paki- 
stan created the Baghdad Pact for the purpose of regional 
defense. Israel was not invited to join the Pact: The British 
and the Americans did not wish to alienate Iraq since it was 
impossible for the latter to go along with such an invitation, 
for this would have meant recognizing the Jewish State. The 
chief British interest in the Pact was to provide a substitute 
for the expiring Anglo-Iraqi treaty. The Iraqi authorities were 
eager to renew their British ties, but they faced the prospect of 
isolation within the Arab League and condemnation by Arab 
opinion unless other Arab partners could be brought in. Egypt 
refused to join the Pact from the outset, claiming to spearhead 
the notion of non-alignment in the Cold War. Egyptian leader 
Gamal Abdel Nasser believed that the Pact meant to challenge 
his leadership in the Arab arena and not thwart Soviet ambi- 
tions in the region. Moreover, once it became apparent that the 
US. would not sell fighter planes, heavy artillery, tanks, and 
light weapons to the Egyptians, Nasser deviated from his non- 
aligned policy and signed an arms deal with the Soviet Bloc in 
September 1955. This move weakened the Western strategy of 
forging defense alliances with Arab states and opened the door 
to deeper Soviet involvement in the Middle East. 

Relentless pressure from the Nasserist regime in Cairo on 
the Syrians and Jordanians to refrain from joining the Bagh- 
dad Pact left Iraq the only Arab country that joined it along 
with pro-Western Pakistan, Iran, and Turkey. The Sinai-Suez 
expedition of October-November 1956, when Britain, France, 
and Israel attacked Egypt following Nasser’s nationalization of 
the Suez Canal, and owing to his support for the Gaza-based 
Palestinian incursions (against Israel) as well as for the Alge- 
rian rebels (against France), reduced prospects for pro-West- 
ern defense arrangements with Syria and Jordan even further. 
The Eisenhower Doctrine of 1957, in which the U.S. declared 
that the need of the hour was to defend the Middle East against 
the aggression of “states controlled by international Commu- 
nism,” emerged as a futile attempt after the 1956 war to attract 
Arab states into the Western fold. The Lebanese, Jordanian, 
and Saudi governments allowed themselves to become open 
allies of the U.S. and condemned Cairo and Damascus for al- 
legedly opening the door to the spread of Communism in the 
area. They were rewarded with American arms and money, 
but both they and their patrons paid the price of widespread 
protests. They paved the way for the armed insurrection that 
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blood vessels (angiogenesis) is essential for tumor growth and 
metastasis. Judah *Folkman’s discoveries in this field point the 
way to new forms of treatment that may interdict this process. 
The application of basic genetics to the biology of malignant 
cells has illuminated many areas of cancer research where in- 
herited or acquired mutations are fundamentally important. 
A pertinent example is the work of Bert Vogelstein (1949-_ ) 
in understanding the molecular basis of colo-rectal cancer. 
Long-held hopes of manipulating patients’ immune system 
to reject cancer have been greatly encouraged by the innova- 
tive work of George *Klein. 


BLOOD DISORDERS. Advances in immunology have im- 
proved our understanding of many hematological diseases 
and have also influenced clinical practice. Gerald *Edelman’s 
research on immunoglobulin structure clarified the nature 
of myeloma and other neoplastic diseases characterized by 
abnormal immunoglobulin production. The discovery and 
classification of blood groups by Karl *Landsteiner, and his 
associates Philip *Levine and Alexander Wiener (1907-1976), 
rationalized the hitherto haphazard and dangerous practice 
of blood transfusion. Their findings also revealed the nature 
of blood disorders resulting from immune attacks on blood 
group antigens, notably hemolytic disease of the newborn. 
Jewish investigators have contributed to the solution of other 
hematological problems. William *Damashek was responsible 
for the logical classification of many immune-mediated and 
neoplastic blood diseases and was also an innovator in treat- 
ing leukemia with anti-proliferative drugs. Robert B. Epstein 
(1928- ) collaborated with E.D. Thomas in the first successful 
bone marrow transplantation. Louis Klein *Diamond made 
major advances in classifying and characterizing many blood 
disorders of infancy and childhood. Ernest Jaffe (1925-_) con- 
tributed to the understanding of hemoglobin synthesis. Er- 
nest Beutler (1928-_ ) elucidated many facets of iron metabo- 
lism in red cell formation and proposed a means of tracing 
the cellular origin of many bone marrow-derived diseases. 
Maxwell *Wintrobe developed hematology as a laboratory 
and clinical discipline. 


IMMUNOLOGICAL DISEASES. Jewish scientists have made 
outstanding contributions to understanding the molecular ba- 
sis and clinical manifestations of disordered immunity, a field 
that has assumed increasing importance in allergy, transplan- 
tation medicine, and auto-immunity. Alexander *Besredka of 
the Pasteur Institute in Paris was a pioneer in allergy research. 
Current understanding of the pharmacological basis of aller- 
gic disorders owed much to the findings of Baruj *Benacer- 
raf. Ernest Witebsky (1901-1969) and Felix Milgrom (1919- ) 
made important observations on immune mechanisms un- 
derlying auto-immune diseases. Robert Schwarz (1928- ) in- 
troduced new experimental and therapeutic strategies based 
on the concept that the immune system in auto-immunity 
loses the ability to distinguish between self and non-self, a 
defect termed “loss of tolerance” Peter *Lachmann helped 
delineate the role of a disturbed complement system in these 
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diseases. Fred *Rosen (1930-2005) was a world authority on 
the management of inherited immunodeficiency diseases in 
childhood. The availability of monoclonal antibodies arising 
from Cesar *Milstein’s work has provided immense benefits 
for research and clinical practice in many fields. 


NUTRITIONAL DISEASES. Casimir *Funk introduced the idea 
of vitamin (which he called “vitamines”) deficiency to nutri- 
tion and medicine. He recognized that beriberi is caused by 
nutritional deficiency and he also isolated nicotinic acid, a 
member of the vitamin B complex. Joseph *Goldberger de- 
duced that pellagra is a disease resulting from vitamin de- 
ficiency. In the 1920s Alfred Hess, working in parallel with 
Harry Steenbock, started the important field delineating the 
relationship between vitamin D deficiencies, rickets, and other 
bone disorders. 


METABOLIC DISEASES. Progress in understanding metabolic 
diseases went through many transformations of approach and 
technique in the 20" century to which Jewish scientists and 
physicians made crucially important contributions. Mapping 
biochemical pathways in health and disease has depended on 
laboratory discoveries in experimental animals, the introduc- 
tion of ethically acceptable methods of investigation in hu- 
mans, improved techniques of laboratory analysis, and the 
adaptation of molecular genetics to this field. 

The high prevalence rate of many metabolic diseases 
in Jewish populations makes this an area of especial Jew- 
ish interest. Diabetes mellitus, now recognized as occurring 
in two main forms, is a compelling example. In 1899, Oskar 
Minkowski (1855-1931) demonstrated the association of dia- 
betes with the pancreas, and in 1920 Moses Barron (1883-1961) 
described observations of the pancreas that suggested the 
experimental approach that led to Banting and Best’s mo- 
mentous discovery of insulin. Rachmiel Levine (1910-1998) 
showed that insulin promotes the transport of glucose from 
blood to cells, a process termed “the Levine effect.” Progress 
in other fields was helped by observations by Jewish biochem- 
ists such as Seymour Reichlin and more fundamentally by the 
description of major metabolic pathways by Max *Meyerhof 
and Hans *Krebs and many others. A key example of the in- 
terrelationship between genetic predisposition to metabolic 
problems such as type 11 diabetes, disorders of lipid metabo- 
lism, and obesity is provided by the observations of Jeffrey 
Friedman, Sir Philip *Cohen, and other investigators. 


ENDOCRINE DISEASES. Endocrine diseases illustrate the 
need to draw together many disciplinary themes in order 
to understand disease mechanisms and predisposition to 
these diseases. Jewish medical scientists have contributed to 
the genetic, metabolic, pharmacological, and immunologi- 
cal studies needed to explore the basis of endocrine diseases 
such as diabetes and thyroid disease. However, central to ad- 
vances in this field was the development of precise methods 
for measuring hormone levels for research and clinical pur- 
poses. Rosalyn Sussman *Yalow and Andrew *Schally were 
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largely responsible for the assay techniques that made these 
measurements possible and which also accelerated research 
in many other fields. 


HEART, LUNG, AND KIDNEY DISEASES. ‘The fields of cardio- 
vascular, pulmonary, and renal diseases have many pioneering 
Jewish contributors. Arthur *Master introduced the concept of 
coronary insufficiency and the “Master Step Test” for its detec- 
tion; Louis Katz (1897-1973) elucidated the principles of car- 
diovascular hemodynamics, metabolism, and electro-physiol- 
ogy, research fields also enriched by Simon Dack (1908-1994), 
Richard Bing (1909-_), Eugene Braunwald (1929-_), and Eliot 
Corday (1913-1999). Michel Mirowski (1924-1990) invented 
the automatic implantable cardiodefibrillator (aArcp) which 
transformed the management of life-threatening cardiac ar- 
rhythmias. The gradual introduction of surgical methods of 
treating cardiovascular problems necessitated the develop- 
ment of increasingly sophisticated biotechnology to which 
Adrian Kantrowitz (1918- ) has made many indispensable 
contributions. New approaches to the study of pulmonary cir- 
culation have been introduced by Alfred P. Fishman (1918-_). 
Arthur Maurice Fishberg (1898-1992) correlated the patho- 
logical and clinical manifestations of kidney disease. In 1934 
Harry Goldblatt (1891-1977) demonstrated the mechanism of 
secondary hypertension caused by renal vascular disease. Kurt 
Lange (1906-?) investigated immunologic, biochemical, and 
pathological facets of kidney disease in children. 


GASTROENTEROLOGY. At the turn of the 20" century, Max 
Einhorn (1862-1953) and Samuel Weiss (1885-?) were amongst 
the first clinicians to develop gastroenterology as a medical spe- 
cialty. In 1931 Burrill *Crohn described the inflammatory bowel 
disease named after him and Heinrich Necheles (1897-1979), 
Joseph Kirsner (1909-2), and Leon Schiff (1901-?) extended our 
understanding of the pathophysiology and therapy of many 
gastrointestinal and liver diseases. Increasing knowledge pro- 
duced a need to establish departments devoted to research and 
treatment of patients with these disorders of the kind set up by 
Henry *Janowitz at Mount Sinai Hospital, New York. 


NEUROLOGY. Progress in clinical neurology is largely de- 
pendent on increased understanding of brain structure and 
function. Jewish scientists have participated in this problem 
from the early days of Joseph *Erlanger’s research on nerve 
conduction to Richard *Axel’s dissection of the pathways rel- 
evant to olfactory function. Among the clinical neurologists 
who made the first attempts to correlate disease and basic 
pathology were Bernard Alpers, who studied neuro-syphilis 
and vascular degenerative diseases; Benjamin Boshes, who 
investigated Parkinson's disease; and Leo Alexander who in- 
vestigated multiple sclerosis. Israel *Wechsler compiled one 
of the first systematic textbooks on clinical neurology (1927) 
which became a standard work. 


DERMATOLOGY. The longstanding interest of Jewish physi- 
cians in skin diseases might traditionally be said to have be- 
gun with the Bible. Marion Sulzberger (1895-1983), a pupil of 
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Bruno Bloch of Zurich, Stephen Rothman (1894-1963), Her- 
man Pinkus (1905-1985), and Louis Forman were amongst 
the first dermatologists to appreciate the need to underpin 
merely descriptive diagnosis with systematic observations of 
pathological changes readily observed in this most accessible 
of human organs. Edmund Klein (1922-1999) was an early 
winner of the Lasker Award for Clinical Medical Research in 
recognition of his pioneering treatment of skin diseases, and 
especially pre-malignant diseases. 


RHEUMATOLOGY. Rheumatology is a relatively young but 
important clinical specialty because of the high incidence of 
debilitating joint diseases especially in the elderly. The pros- 
pects for controlling rheumatoid arthritis have been greatly in- 
creased by the successful application of monoclonal antibody 
techniques. Morris *Ziff was influential worldwide in estab- 
lishing the essential links between basic science and clinical 
practice in this discipline. 


PEDIATRICS. The demanding technical and psychologi- 
cal challenges of health care in infancy and childhood have 
intrigued many Jewish scientists and clinicians. In the early 
stages of its development, Abraham Jacobi (1830-1919) was 
largely responsible for the emergence of pediatrics in the U.S. 
Isaac A. *Abt and Julius Hess (1876-1995) were pioneers in 
child nutrition and care of the premature infant. Henry *Kop- 
lik added to knowledge of infectious diseases in children, and 
Louis *Diamond contributed to pediatric hematology. Sid- 
ney Farber (1903-1973) transformed the outlook for child- 
hood leukemia by introducing new anti-proliferative drugs 
and a regime of comprehensive management. The univer- 
sally known Dana-Farber Cancer Institute commemorates 
his achievements. In addition, Alexander Nadas (1913-2000) 
was a pioneer in pediatric cardiology and Henry Shwachman 
(1910-1986) was among the first clinical scientists to appreci- 
ate the complexities of cystic fibrosis. 


SURGERY, OBSTETRICS, AND GYNECOLOGY. Jewish doc- 
tors have made many contributions to the rapidly developing 
scope of surgery, obstetrics, and gynecology. Charles Elsberg 
(1871-1948) introduced new methods in the treatment of spi- 
nal-cord tumors. Markus *Hajek of Vienna devised new tech- 
niques in nasal and laryngeal surgery. A pioneer in thoracic 
surgery, Max Thorek (1880-1960) founded the International 
College of Surgeons, and Irving Cooper (1922-1985) intro- 
duced an operative procedure for the treatment of Parkinson's 
disease. In obstetrics, Joseph de Lee (1869-1942) contributed 
an authoritative textbook and original papers and was an out- 
standing teacher and clinician. Isidor S. Rubin (1883-1958) 
made many important contributions to gynecology, includ- 
ing the test for fallopian tube patency when investigating ste- 
rility. Lord Robert *Winston’s achievements include a world- 
wide reputation for his contributions to solving the problems 
of female infertility. 


RADIOLOGY. U.S. Jewish radiologists have enriched every 
branch of their specialty. Outstanding contributions have been 
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made by Hymer Friedell (1911-_ ) to radiation biology, by Har- 
old G. Jacobson (1912-2001) to neuroradiology, and Leo Rigler 
(1896-1979), who was president of the American Radiologic 
Society, to the radiology of the chest and abdomen. Gustav 
*Bucky invented the X-ray diaphragm that bears his name. 


DRUGS AND THERAPEUTICS. Advances in pharmacologi- 
cal knowledge and drug design, testing, and production have 
transformed the management of virtually every acute and 
chronic disease. In addition to the development of anti-mi- 
crobial agents, this is an area to which Jewish scientists and 
clinicians have made so many contributions that selected ex- 
amples must suffice. Isidor Ravdin (1894-1972) was a pioneer 
in anti-cancer chemotherapy. Gertrude *Elion developed the 
immunosuppressive drug azathioprine, the first anti-viral 
drug acyclovir, and allopurinol used to treat gout. Ralph Al- 
exander *Raphael’s discoveries illustrate how a profound un- 
derstanding of organic chemistry can be translated into in- 
novative drug design active against a wide range of diseases. 
Josef Fried (1914-2001) developed anti-inflammatory steroids 
and Gregory Goodwin *Pincus (1903-1967) and Carl *Djer- 
assi developed the first successful female, oral contraceptive 
drugs. The successful career of Max *Tishler (1906-1989) also 
showed the increasing importance of combining scientific and 
entrepreneurial skills in drug development. This point is em- 
phasized by the increasing dominance of bioengineering com- 
panies able to exploit advances in genetics and other fields. The 
innovative achievements of Robert S. *Langer are a pertinent 
example. Jewish scientists have also made key contributions to 
anti-HIv treatment. They include Jerome Horwitz, who syn- 
thesized the first drug that inhibits the viral enzyme reverse 
transcriptase, and Irving Sigal (1953-1988), who first showed 
the efficacy of drugs which inhibit viral proteases. Sigal died 
in the terrorist bombing of Pan Am flight 103. 


PATHOLOGY. Jewish pathologists made important contri- 
butions at the stage when pathology was developing from an 
observational skill into one demanding more widely based 
scientific insight and knowledge. The efforts of Hans Pop- 
per (1905-1988) and Fenton Schaffner (1920-2000) clarified 
the pathology of liver disease. David Spain (1913-_) in car- 
diac pathology and Averill Liebow (1911-1978) in pulmonary 
pathology performed a similar service. Benjamin Castleman 
(1906-1982) described the pathology of the parathyroid glands 
and a proliferative disease of the immune system which bears 
his name and is a paradigm for many, more common diseases 
of a similar nature. Paul *Klemperer’s imaginative interpre- 
tation of the damage inflicted by “connective tissue diseases” 
laid the basis for what are now known as multi-system auto- 
immune diseases. 


PUBLIC HEALTH. Jews helped to lay the foundations of pub- 
lic health and hygiene in the U.S. and elsewhere. Sigmund 
Goldwater (1873-1942) founded the first occupational dis- 
ease clinic in New York in 1915. His contemporary Milton J. 
Rosenau (1869-1946) promoted important measures for pre- 
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venting epidemics of infectious diseases in the Americas and 
elsewhere. Jeremiah Stamler (1919— ) was one of the first in- 
vestigators to conduct epidemiologic studies on environmen- 
tal factors influencing coronary heart disease. 


HISTORY OF MEDICINE. While many Jewish doctors were 
making history, some were writing it. Outstanding early his- 
torians were Max Neuberger (1868-1955) in Austria, Charles 
*Singer in England, Arturo Castiglioni (1874-1953) in Italy, 
and Harry *Friedenwald, Victor Robinson (1886-1947), and 
Saul Jarcho (1906-2000) in the U.S. 


EDUCATION AND PUBLICATION. Jews have played a promi- 
nent part in the interrelated fields of medical education and 
publication. Abraham *Flexner is still remembered for his 
“Flexner Report” (1906), which charted the subsequent course 
of medical education in the United States. After World War 11 
a steadily increasing number of Jews have joined the teach- 
ing staffs of medical schools. Many have also contributed to 
teaching as textbook authors and by editing medical journals. 
The well-known medical editor, Morris *Fishbein, edited the 
Journal of the American Medical Association (1924-49) and 
played a leading role in shaping American healthcare policies. 
Alexander Gutman (1902-1973) edited the American Journal of 
Medicine and Alfred Soffer (1922— ) was editor of Chest. Sub- 
sequently there has been an at least commensurate increase in 
the numbers of Jewish medical scientists and teachers needed 
to meet the enormous demand for journals, books, and edu- 
cation at all levels. 

Advances in research and education have also created a 
demand for medical scientists with the rare combination of 
the research expertise and administrative skills needed to run 
vast institutions of unprecedented complexity. Jewish scien- 
tists with these capabilities include Arnold Levine at the Rock- 
efeller, Walter *Bodmer, Sir Gustav *Nossal, Harold *Varmus, 
and Philip Fialkow at the University of Seattle. 


Jewish Medicine in the Diaspora 

UNITED STATES. The early years of the 20 century wit- 
nessed a continued immigration to the U.S. that changed the 
“ethnic” and cultural pattern of American Jewry and its medi- 
cal representation. The first Jewish doctors in the U.S. were of 
Sephardi origin. During the second part of the 19" century 
Jewish immigrants from Germany assumed leading roles in 
communal affairs and medicine. Russian Jews, who began em- 
igrating after the pogroms of the 1880s, added a third element, 
which was destined to grow in numbers and influence. Later, 
the U.S. gained new immigrants from the Jewish population 
that had moved to East European countries when these broke 
away from the Russian and Austro-Hungarian empires after 
World War 1. These Jews were again unsettled by unfavorable 
economic and political conditions. 

Jewish emigration from Europe to the U.S. yet again in- 
creased sharply in the 1930s with the rise of the Nazi Party. 
After World War 11 the majority of those who escaped the Ho- 
locaust immigrated to the United States or Israel. Physicians 
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who found refuge in America arrived at a propitious time. The 
1930s and 1940s marked the beginning of the current golden 
age of scientific medicine, ushered in by the discovery of an- 
tibiotics and cortisone and advances in molecular biology and 
medical technology. With the decline of traditional European 
centers, the United States became the new world center of sci- 
entific and medical activity with Jewish immigrants joining 
the country’s extraordinarily creative universities and insti- 
tutes. Rid of vestiges of intolerance and receptive to new tal- 
ent, the country’s medical establishment and public welcomed 
the newcomers. Jewish hospitals, such as Mount Sinai in New 
York and Michael Reese and Mount Sinai in Chicago, as well 
as non-Jewish hospitals, research foundations, and universi- 
ties absorbed many of them into the mainstream of medical 
progress. By the 1980s Jewish physicians in the United States 
greatly outnumbered those in other countries. In the State of 
New York alone there were 7,500 practicing Jewish doctors 
compared with 5,500 in Israel and 3,000 in France. Overall 
9% of U.S. physicians were Jewish, compared with a 3% rep- 
resentation in the general population. More than 17,000 of 
the approximately 27,000 U.S. Jewish physicians in private 
practice resided in the thickly populated states of New York, 
California, Illinois, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Massachu- 
setts. Of these, approximately 4,700 were general practitioners, 
6,500 specialists in general medicine and its branches, 3,000 
in surgery, 2,900 in obstetrics and gynecology, 1,000 in oph- 
thalmology, 800 in radiology, 650 in dermatology, and 600 
in otolaryngology. However the distribution among medical 
specialties was uneven. Whereas only 5% of doctors in occu- 
pational medicine were Jewish, they comprised 20% of gen- 
eral physicians and more than 30% of psychiatrists. This pre- 
dominance in numerical terms is likely to have persisted but 
is difficult to quantify and compare with earlier periods. There 
has been increasing specialization marking the virtual demise 
of the “general internist” and the current Jewish population is 
less homogeneous compared with the initial immigrant Jew- 
ish population. However, the Jewish contribution to U.S. and 
thereby to medicine worldwide should not be assessed simply 
in terms of the numbers of practicing physicians but should 
also take account of Jewish contributions to medical science 
and education. 


CANADA. Jewish doctors and medical scientists in Canada 
also benefited from the opportunities available in the U.S. 
to improve the provision of medical services and education. 
Their numbers included the pediatrician Alton Goldbloom 
(1890-1962) and Arthur Vineberg (1903-1988), who devel- 
oped techniques for improving blood circulation to diseased 
heart muscle. 


WESTERN EUROPE. The countries of Western Europe other 
than Germany and Austria had long settled Jewish commu- 
nities whose numbers were increased by refugees from Rus- 
sia at the beginning of the 20" century and from Nazi per- 
secution in the 1930s. Jewish doctors are well represented in 
clinical practice and in academic centers. Their contributions 
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to medicine and medical science in the United Kingdom are 
reflected by the high national honors accorded to Sir Lud- 
wig *Guttmann for his work on rehabilitation, and to Lord 
*Cohen, Lord Rosenheim, Lord Turnberg, Sir Raymond Hof- 
fenberg, and Sir George Alberti for their achievements in 
clinical medicine, teaching, and research. French scientists 
made important contributions to the formative stages of mo- 
lecular biology and the contributions of Jewish medical sci- 
entists in France are illustrated by the achievements of Jean 
Hamburger (1909-1992) in renal transplantation. Switzer- 
land’s Jewish community of indigenous and refugee medical 
scientists has included Tadeus *Reichstein, who isolated cor- 
tisone, and Pierre Rentchnick (1923- ), the foremost authority 
on public health and hygiene in a country which traditionally 
takes these subjects very seriously. Sweden sheltered the No- 
bel Prize winner Robert *Barany and is now the home of the 
cancer research specialist George *Klein and of the endocri- 
nologist Carl Luft, well-known for his research on diabetes. 
The Jewish medical academic communities of Germany and 
Austria were extinguished by the Nazis and the preeminence 
of these countries in research and practice thereby passed to 
the countries where Jewish refugees settled. 


RUSSIA AND THE FORMER SOVIET UNION. World War 1, 
the Russian Revolution, and the *Balfour declaration had de- 
mographic and political consequences that profoundly influ- 
enced Jewish participation in medicine. Many Russian Jews 
moved to large university centers, where they had been for- 
bidden to reside. As a result of this movement and of the new 
policy of open university admissions, the number of Jewish 
doctors greatly increased. Unofficial admission quotas reap- 
peared during the later years of Stalin’s rule. However, nei- 
ther their number nor their achievements can be readily de- 
termined because of the isolation of Russian Jewry from the 
Western world. 


POLAND AND EASTERN EUROPE. Despite poor economic 
conditions, Jews in pre-Hitler Poland maintained 40 hospi- 
tals where many of the country’s 3,500 Jewish doctors pro- 
vided services. Poverty, backward technology, and a hostile 
academic environment prevented Jewish scientists from at- 
taining the achievements reached by their colleagues in West- 
ern Europe. Still, their contributions were far from negligible. 
Edward Platau, the doyen of Polish neurologists, researched 
meningitis and brain tumors. Adolf Beck investigated nerve 
physiology and Henry K. Higier explored the autonomic 
nervous system. Samuel Goldflam studied reflexes and the 
diseases myasthenia gravis and periodic paralysis. Zygmunt 
Bychowski investigated traumatic epilepsy and multiple scle- 
rosis. Anastaszy Landau was prominent in metabolic research, 
Stanislaus Klein in hematology, Seweryn Sterling in social 
medicine, and Gerszon Lewin in tuberculosis. Aron Solowie- 
sczyk, who was killed during the Warsaw ghetto rising, was 
prominent in surgical research. But the scientific potential of 
Jewish doctors in Poland was not destined to develop. During 
the German occupation, Jewish doctors devoted their ener- 
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gies to caring for people doomed to starvation, torture, and 
death. Many distinguished themselves by acts of dedication 
and heroism and over 2,800 were killed. The tragic events in 
Poland were paralleled by similar developments in other Ger- 
man-occupied territories. 


SOUTH AMERICA AND MEXICO. In the early part of the 20" 
century, geographic remoteness meant that Jewish contribu- 
tions to medicine in Latin America received less recognition 
abroad than they deserved. Nevertheless, the large communi- 
ties in South America were reinforced by immigration from 
Europe ensuring that Jewish medical scholarship thrived, even 
if not to the extent enjoyed by colleagues in North America. 
Since World War 11 the opportunities to contribute to ad- 
vances in medical research have suffered from political insta- 
bility and periods of economic decline. In Argentina, where 
Jewish immigration began in 1889, the figure of the pioneer 
physician Noah Yarchi is still remembered and revered. The 
doctors who followed in his footsteps helped sustain the health 
and morale of the colonists and the early settlers in the cities. 
With the establishment of the Ezra Hospital in Buenos Aires 
in 1921, a center was provided for medical activity; it grew in 
importance as the Jewish population increased. Jews have been 
prominent in every phase of the professional and academic life 
of the country; Professor Quiroga was president of the Acad- 
emy of Medicine of Buenos Aires and Ricardo Rodriguez dean 
of the Medical Faculty of La Plata. Jewish physicians published 
the Journal Archives de Medicina Argentina-Israel. 

For a long period the Jewish population in Brazil was 
140,000, and much lower in other Latin American countries. 
Jewish participation in medicine increased significantly af- 
ter the arrival in the 1930s and 1940s of refugee doctors who 
brought the sophisticated approach of European medicine. 
Many Jewish physicians rose to eminence. Victor Soriano of 
Montevideo, Uruguay, was the editor of the World Journal of 
Neurology. Mexico had 120 Jewish doctors in 1970, many of 
whom attained professional distinction. Characteristic of the 
medical pioneers’ sense of Jewish identity was their publica- 
tion of the medical journal Ars Medici early in the century, 
when their numbers were very small. 


SOUTH AFRICA. At the peak of communal activity South Af- 
rica had about 750 Jewish doctors who made major contri- 
butions to medical research, education, and practice. Among 
these were Philip *Tobias, president of the Royal Society of 
South Africa, Maurice Shapiro, the imnmuno-hematologist 
who became head of the country’s transfusion services, the 
gynecologist S. Joel Cohen, the physician M.M. Sussman, the 
cardiologist Valva Shrir, and the surgeon Jack Wolfowitz. The 
plastic surgeon Jack Penn (1909-1996) carried out many facial 
reconstruction operations on Israeli soldiers wounded in the 
War of Independence and subsequently became honorary vis- 
iting professor of plastic surgery at the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem. During the period of political uncertainty before 
the country achieved independence many doctors immigrated 
to the United Kingdom, the U.S., and Israel. Those achieving 
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distinction include Israel Chanarin, the hematologist and ex- 
pert on megaloblastic anemias, and Anthony Segal, the au- 
thority on the white blood cells called neutrophils. 


Medical Science and Practice in Israel 

Sussman *Muntner, Joshua O. *Leibowitz (1895-1993), who 
was professor of medical history in the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem, and David Margalit have fully described the his- 
tory of medicine in Palestine under the Mandate and in the 
early years of the State of Israel. At the beginning of the 20 
century infectious diseases were rampant in Palestine. Clinics 
established by European Jewish communities provided medi- 
cal care for the Jewish population of Jerusalem. These clinics 
became hospitals that expanded to meet the needs of a modern 
city, notably Bikkur Holim, established in 1843, and Shaarei 
Zedek, established in 1902. Fortunately for the needs of the 
Jewish population, physicians were prominent in the Zionist 
movement since its inception. The first Jewish physician in 
Palestine, Simon Fraenkel, was sent to Jerusalem in 1843 by 
Moses Montefiore. Menahem Stein was the first Jewish doctor 
in Jaffa (1882), Hillel *Joffe the first in Haifa (1890), and Bath- 
sheba Yunis (1880-1947) the first in Tel Aviv. Leib Pashkovsky 
was the first surgeon to settle in Palestine (1906). In 1912, the 
year a medical association was founded in Tel Aviv, there were 
35 Jewish doctors in the country, the majority specially trained 
in ophthalmology, dermatology, and parasitology in order to 
cope with the country’s most prevalent diseases. Prominent 
among the early specialists were the ophthalmologist Aryeh 
*Feigenbaum, the dermatologist Aryeh Dostrovsky (d. 1975), 
and the bacteriologist and founder of the Pasteur Institute in 
Jerusalem (1913), Israel J. Kligler. Other notable doctors were 
Aryeh Boehm, who was responsible for many improvements 
in public health, and the otorhinolarynglogist Moshe Sher- 
man, founding president of the country’s first Medical As- 
sociation. Although public health remained a major preoc- 
cupation, increased control of malaria, rabies, trachoma, and 
other infectious diseases allowed more scope for other spe- 
cialties to develop. 

After the Balfour Declaration, the number of Jewish 
physicians in Palestine increased sharply and their pace of 
immigration accelerated with each wave of persecution in 
Europe. Health services improved under the Mandate with 
an expanded network of clinics and public health measures 
including an immunization program. Thus a medical infra- 
structure was in place when the State was established which 
could cope with the added demands of immigration and the 
War of Independence. With subsequent expansion, Israel had 
approximately 27,000 physicians in the early 21°t century, so 
that the ratio of doctors to population has become one of the 
most favorable in the world. The country had some 47,000 
nurses, of whom 50% were registered. As a result Israel had 
a very low infant mortality rate (7.5 per 1,000 live births) and 
long life expectancy (79.1 years on the average for women and 
75.3 years for men). Medical care is provided by a network of 
hospitals and clinics, many affiliated to the health funds, the 
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Ministry of Health, or other organizations like *Hadassah and 
*Magen David Adom. The hospitals and medical services are 
also geared to deal with the emergencies arising from wars or 
terrorist attacks. 

Mental health, rehabilitation, and social support services 
are also highly developed. 

Advanced methods of treatment developed elsewhere 
in the world have also been promptly introduced into Israeli 
clinical practice. The Hadassah Hospital carried out its first 
successful in vitro fertilization (“test-tube baby”) in 1982 and 
heart transplantation in 1983. 

The Israel Medical Association, founded in 1929, helped 
to raise the standards of the profession and to improve service 
to the public during the difficult years of economic hardship 
and political and military tension. The Association's official or- 
gan, Harefuah, founded in 1913, has maintained a high scien- 
tific and journalistic standard. The Non-Resident Fellow Proj- 
ect of the Association has helped forge close links with Jewish 
doctors in the Diaspora. There is also an extensive network of 
academic exchanges and collaboration between institutes and 
individuals in Israel and other countries. 

Medical research and education have had a consistently 
high priority, even before the establishment of the State. Moshe 
Prywes (d. 1999), editor of the Israel Journal of Medical Sci- 
ences, founded in 1965, contributed to medical education, and 
Hanoch Midwidsky to the promotion of postgraduate stud- 
ies. Most medical research is now carried out at the country’s 
four medical schools, namely the *Hebrew University of Jeru- 
salem (founded in 1949), *Tel Aviv University (founded in 
1965), *Ben-Gurion University (founded in 1974), the *Haifa 
Technion (founded in 1969), and their affiliated hospitals. 
Biomedical science is performed in the relevant faculties of 
these universities, at *Bar-Ilan University, which does not have 
a medical school, and at the *Weizmann Institute of Science. 

‘The first research priority was the control of infectious 
diseases. Saul *Adler, a world authority on parasitology and 
tropical medicine, directed research on amebiasis, leishmani- 
asis, and relapsing fever. Zvi *Saliternik was responsible for 
the elimination of malaria and the parasitic disease schistoso- 
miasis. Subsequently attention could be turned to the disor- 
ders prevalent in the developed world and to genetic disorders 
prevalent in various Israeli populations. Clinical research was 
linked to improving teaching and patient care in all branches 
of medicine. 

Chaim Sheba, surgeon-general of the Israeli army, over- 
saw the rise in medical standards. Bernhard and Hermann 
*Zondek continued their endocrinologic research, interrupted 
by the European upheaval, and Moshe *Rachmilewitz, profes- 
sor of medicine at Hadassah Hospital Medical School, carried 
out much-cited studies of folate and vitamin B12 deficiency 
and metabolism. Bracha *Ramot organized a modern hema- 
tological service at the Tel Hashomer (Sheba) Hospital and 
undertook a systematic program of investigation of the preva- 
lence and management of inherited disorders of hemoglobin 
synthesis. Andre de Vries (1911-1996) was a distinguished phy- 
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sician and hematologist at the Beilinson (Rabin) Hospital. Karl 
Braun initiated research programs in cardiology and Lipman 
*Halpern in neurology. Under the leadership of Bruno Lunen- 
feld (1927- ), the Tel Hashomer (Sheba) Hospital became a 
world center in research and treatment for female infertility. 
In the same institute Baruch Padeh had laid the foundations 
for clinical genetics in the country. David Erlick in Haifa im- 
proved techniques of renal transplantation. Isaac Michaelson 
developed ophthalmological services at Hadassah Hospital 
and used his expertise to treat patients with trachoma and 
other sight-threatening diseases in Africa. Michaelson was 
thereby amongst the first who initiated Israel’s continuing 
medical collaboration with disadvantaged countries. He was 
also amongst the first clinical scientists to realize the impor- 
tance of angiogenesis (new blood vessel formation) in retinal 
disease; an international medal and series of conferences have 
been named in his memory. 

Latterly the pace of research has quickened and there is 
room to mention only a few of the outstanding contributors. 
Rina *Zaizov (1932-2005) organized a national center for pe- 
diatric oncology. Marcel *Eliakim of Hadassah Hospital has 
made important advances in the field of liver diseases. Yehez- 
kiel *Stein of the same hospital is an international authority on 
lipids and atherosclerosis (vascular degeneration). Mordechai 
Pras of Tel Hashomer Hospital is an international expert on 
amyloidosis and Rami *Rahamimoff’s work on nerve trans- 
mission in health and disease is also universally respected. The 
advances in basic immunology made by Michael *Sela and 
Ruth *Arnon at the Weizmann Institute have been adapted to 
many promising strategies for treating multiple sclerosis and 
auto-immune diseases. Michel *Revel’s research on the anti- 
viral interferon system also has important clinical implica- 
tions. Irun Cohen's immunological studies at the Weizmann 
Institute on experimental and clinical auto-immune diseases 
and novel ideas on treating these diseases have attracted con- 
tinued international attention. Stem cell research is an active 
area of research carried out in a fully coordinated program 
involving the country’s major academic research centers and 
biotechnology companies. Sophisticated medical bioengineer- 
ing is also an area of intense research activity. 

The current organization of medical departments in 
acute care hospitals in Israel has changed from the classical 
European model with its fully autonomous medical wards to 
broader-based departments in which all medical sub-special- 
ties are represented, providing comprehensive, multi-disci- 
plinary medical care. In parallel with the remarkable develop- 
ments in new therapeutic approaches a more realistic view has 
grown of scientific medicine's limitations and an understand- 
ing of the patient's rights. This has introduced a new field in 
medicine that includes palliative care, safeguarding the qual- 
ity of life of patients and their families, and their right to be 
involved in decisions affecting medical management and the 
end of life. This progressive approach is now being adopted 
by the Israeli public and medical community with appropri- 
ate legal backing. There has also been striking progress in the 
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provision of medical teams able to participate in disaster relief 
anywhere in the world. 


[Samuel Vaisrub / Michael A. Denman, 
Yaakov Naparstek, and Dan Gilon (2"4 ed.)] 
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MEDICINE AND LAW. 
This article is arranged according to the following outline: 


INTRODUCTION 
Judicial Decision - A Value Determination 
THE VALUES OF A JEWISH AND DEMOCRATIC STATE 
In the Image of God 
PHYSICIAN’S DUTIES AND PATIENTS’ RIGHTS 
The Physician and the Judge 
The Patient’s Obligation to be Healed and his Right to Choose 
Medical Treatment 
OBLIGATION AND REFUSAL TO RECEIVE MEDICAL 
TREATMENT 
EUTHANASIA 
The Bible 
In Talmudic Literature 
Halakhic Rulings 
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In the State of Israel 
ORGAN TRANSPLANTATION 
Cornea Transplants 
Heart and Liver Transplants 
Kidney Transplants 
Legally Incompetent Person 
Trafficking in Organs 
THE LEGAL POSITION IN ISRAEL 
ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION 
Moral and Halakhic Considerations 
ARTIFICIAL HUSBAND INSEMINATION 
NON-JEWISH DONOR INSEMINATION 
Non-Jewish Donor 
JEWISH DONOR INSEMINATION 
ANONYMOUS DONOR 
Artificial Insemination in Israeli Law 
ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION IN HALAKHIC CASE LAW 
IN VITRO FERTILIZATION (SURROGATE MOTHERHOOD) 
In Vitro Fertilization Between Husband and Wife 
In Vitro Fertilization by Egg Donation 
In Vitro Fertilization in Israeli Legislation 


INTRODUCTION 


The issues involved in medicine and halakhah are basic con- 
cerns, discussed and debated in every society today. Their 
analysis and resolution encompass many issues, related to law 
and values, justice and ethics, philosophy, and way of life. This 
is true of every society which examines its path and strives to 
shape its own identity. 

The subjects involved in medical halakhah are a living, 
vital element in Jewish law and in the life of the Jewish peo- 
ple - “living” and “vital” in the most literal sense, pertaining 
to the content of life and its very being. The worlds of hala- 
khah and of medicine are interconnected with one another. 
For generations many of the greatest rabbis, posekim, and Jew- 
ish thinkers have been physicians by profession. 

Moreover, the questions, principles, and proposed so- 
lutions in the fields of medicine and healing touch upon 
the life of every single person. Hence, the discussion and de- 
bate concerning them and the questions involved in their 
application and their resolution are the concern of the public 
at large. This being so, a good portion of the subjects of medi- 
cine and therapy, the difficulties inherent in them and the so- 
lutions proposed, are not merely a matter for theoretical dis- 
cussion, restricted to the world of experts and professionals, 
but are matters of concern to the entire society, collectively and 
individually. It follows that analysis of these matters is greatly 
influenced by various commonly held worldviews, which 
influence the thinking of everyone in society, both collec- 
tively and individually. As a result, analysis of medical practice 
and therapy, of what is permitted and prohibited, as well 
as the pursuit of solutions that are correct and appropriate 
according to both halakhic and human criteria — are all highly 
influential in educating the public and forming the attitudes 
of the individual. These are issues of immediate relevance, 
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with which our society is constantly concerned, studying them 
and analyzing them. It is therefore proper that the matters 
written and spoken on these matters be intended not only 
for professionals, but for the general interested public as 
well, as this material is of the utmost importance for anyone 
seeking an understanding of the ways of the Creator, the great- 
ness of His Torah, and the depths of faith, and who wishes 
to understand the meaning of Torah, of faith, and of Juda- 
ism. 


Judicial Decision —- A Value Determination 

Any concrete issue in the area of law and medicine that reaches 
the courts and thus requires a judicial decision, must of ne- 
cessity require establishing a position regarding morals and 
values. Most issues of law and medicine that come before the 
court do not involve monetary obligations or financial rights, 
nor do they touch upon rights of ownership or criminal li- 
ability in terms of an offense against an explicit or implicit 
provision or section of the law. Rather, their aim is generally 
to establish a duty, right, or permit which is fundamentally 
rooted in value or moral judgments, which have been infused 
with a legal definition. This is particularly true of those cases 
in which the judicial decision involves not only law and med- 
icine, but also involves the special realm of the family unit, 
the relationship between parent and child, and the relation- 
ship between spouses. 

These questions have been explicitly addressed in the lit- 
erature dealing with these issues, and in the decisions of Jus- 
tice Menachem Elon in the Israeli Supreme Court. In the in- 
troductory comments of his decision in the case of the minor 
Yael Shefer (cA 506/88, Yael Shefer, Minor by way of her mother 
v. State of Israel, 48 (1) PD 87, 96-97), which will be discussed 
below, Justice Elon wrote the following: 


The subject at hand is a very difficult one. It reaches the depths 
of human values and ethics and the heights of the philosophi- 
cal thinking of generations past and present. The issue touches 
upon the cultural and spiritual make-up of our society. Indeed, 
we have postponed giving our opinion in this case so that we 
might fully examine the nature and essence of these values, 
thereby fulfilling the command: “Be moderate in judgment.” 
[...] “Against your will you are created, and against your will 
you are born; against your will you live, and against your will 
you pass on.” Such was stated in the teachings of the Sages. [...] 
“Against our will” we sit to decide the case before us. The angel 
of judgment stands above us and commands: “Decide!” The 
judge is required to adjudicate even such controversial matters 
so that the patient may be informed of his rights and duties, so 
that the physician may know what his profession forbids, per- 
mits, and requires him to do, and so that all those who assist 
the patient - to whatever extent - may understand their rights 
and obligations. “Against our will” we adjudicate all these mat- 
ters, for we are not at all confident that we have fully mastered 
all these fundamental issues, or that we are equipped with all 
of the information and knowledge that we need to decide our 
case. Nevertheless, we cannot abdicate our judicial responsibil- 
ity, and we must probe, weigh, and state our opinion. 


Further on we will examine a number of general principles, as 
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expressed in the Knesset legislation and case-law, especially 
in the rulings of the Israeli Supreme Court. 


THE VALUES OF A JEWISH AND DEMOCRATIC STATE. When 
dealing with the subject of medicine and law we confront the 
inherent tension of the fact of Israel being a Jewish state and its 
being a democratic state (for expansion on this point see: *Val- 
ues of Jewish and Democratic State). In the Shefer case (pp. 
106-107) Justice Elon defined the values of the Jewish state: 


The interpretation of the values of the State of Israel as a Jew- 
ish state is thus determined by the values of the Jewish tradi- 
tion and the legacy of Judaism - that is, the conclusion reached 
through a study of the basic values contained in the sources of 
the Jewish tradition and Judaism's legacy. In carrying out this 
interpretative endeavor we will be fulfilling the wishes of the 
legislator in defining the values of the State of Israel as a Jewish 
state [...] by giving the appropriate interpretation of the values 
of the State of Israel as a Jewish state [...]. 


Regarding the synthesis between the values of Judaism and 
those of democracy, especially in the sensitive realm of med- 
icine and law, Justice Elon contended that in a situation of 
conflict between the Jewish component and the democratic 
component, priority should be given to the Jewish component. 
Hence he wrote (ibid., 167-70): 


As instructed by the legislature in the Basic Law: Human Dig- 
nity and Freedom, we have examined the values of a Jewish 
state and those of a democratic state in the vast and multifac- 
eted areas of medicine, halakhah, and law. As required, we have 
analyzed the sources of both systems in detail, and have exam- 
ined the meta-principles of each system and the basic rules 
derived from these principles - both expansive and restric- 
tive. And conducting this analysis, we are instructed to arrive 
at a synthesis that will achieve the dual-value goal of the Basic 
Law: Human Dignity and Freedom - to anchor in the laws of 
the State of Israel its values as a Jewish and democratic state. 
The natural way of achieving this synthesis is to find the com- 
mon ground between the Jewish and democratic systems - the 
principles that they share, or at least those that can be used to 
integrate the two systems [...], since active euthanasia negates 
the essence of the State of Israel as a Jewish state, as we observed 
above, the synthesis between the two norms - “the values of a 
Jewish and democratic state” - requires us to give preference 
to conclusion that would be reached by applying the values of a 
Jewish state, and to use these values to interpret the phrase “the 
values of a... democratic state.” [...] 

The values of a Jewish state, whose roots are planted in the 
basic concepts of the dignity of the human being created in the 
image of God, the sanctity of life, and the prevention of pain 
and suffering, concepts which have stood the test of generations 
and which have nurtured and sustained the entire world — are 
the true guidelines for arriving at the correct synthesis between 
the values of a Jewish and democratic state. 


In the Image of God 

A person's fundamental right to physical and mental well-be- 
ing and integrity bears a special character in Jewish law, stem- 
ming from its basic conception of the source of a man’s right 
to his life, body, and dignity. In this respect Justice Elon wrote 
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the following in EA 2/84 Neiman v. Chairman, Central Elec- 
tions Committee; Avneri v. Chairman, Central Elections Com- 
mittee, 39 (2) PD 225, 298: 


The foundation of the worldview of Judaism is the concept of 
the creation of man in the image of God (Genesis 1:27). This is 
how the Torah begins, and from it the halakhah derives funda- 
mental principles concerning the worth of every human being, 
whoever he may be, and the right of every person to equal and 
loving treatment. He [R. Akiva] would say: “Beloved is man, 
for he was created in the image [of God]; but it was an act of 
greater love that it was made known to him that he was created 
in the image [of God], in that it is stated (Genesis 9:6): ‘In His 
image did God make man.” 

Jewish law generally, and especially over the last few genera- 
tions with the tremendous advances in medicine and its needs, 
has encountered a plethora of problems that emerge as a re- 
sult of the conflict between the value of the sanctity of life and 
the value of prevention of pain and suffering and other con- 
siderations. However, the point of departure and the basic 
foundation for this confrontation was always, and has re- 
mained, the meta-value of the sanctity of life, and the com- 
bination of the right and duty to preserve the image of God. 
In the Shefer case, Justice Elon elaborated on the principle of 
Man’s creation in the Image as the guiding conception in the 
subjects related to medicine and law, writing inter alia (pp. 
115-116): 


The basic right to bodily integrity and mental well-being has 
a special meaning in Jewish law, which stems from its basic 
philosophical outlook regarding the source of one’s right to 
life, bodily integrity, and dignity [...] The creation of man in 
the image of God is the basis of the value of each persons life. 
“Therefore the creation of humankind started with the creation 
of a single individual, to teach that whoever removes a single 
soul from this world is regarded as if he had caused the whole 
world to perish; and whoever keeps one single soul alive in 
this world is regarded as having preserved the whole world” 
(Mishnah, Sanh. 37a, as cited in Yad, Sanhedrin 12:3; see also 
Menachem Elon, Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri (1988°), p.1426, and n. 
303). As we stated elsewhere (LA 184/87, 151, 184, Attorney Gen- 
eral v. Anon., 42 (2) PD 661, 676): “the fundamental principle 
that must guide the court is that we are not authorized or al- 
lowed to make any distinction based on the ‘worth’ of an indi- 
vidual - whether poor or rich, physically healthy or disabled, 
psychologically strong or mentally ill. All human beings, cre- 
ated in the image of God, are equal in value.” The creation of 
man in the image of God is the underlying foundation of the 
supreme value of each person's life, and it is the source of the 
fundamental rights of human dignity and freedom. (See. Cr. A. 
2145/92, State of Israel v. Guetta, 46 (5) PD 704, 723-724.) The 
principle that “In His image did God make man” - every man, 
no matter who he is — whose source is as stated, is in the world 
of Judaism, has been accepted by many varied cultures and le- 
gal systems, as the foundation for the supreme value placed on 
human life. The only exceptions are those cultures which his- 
torically have discriminated between one man and another, be- 
tween the physically healthy and the disabled, psychologically 
strong and mentally ill (such as in the philosophy of Plato or 
the Greek city of Sparta; see infra par. 59 [...]). 
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“In His image did God make man” is the philosophical 
and analytical basis for the unique approach of Jewish law re- 
garding the supreme value of the sanctity of human life - the 
sanctity of the divine image in which man was created - and 
the many consequences that follow in various areas of the law, 
including the important areas with which we dealt in the in- 
stant case. As we shall see, Jewish law has grappled, especially 
in recent times, with the tremendous advances in medicine, and 
with the many problems that have arisen as a result of the clash 
between, inter alia, the value and sanctity of life and the value of 
preventing pain and suffering. Yet the lodestar is and has been 
the supreme value of the sanctity of human life, and the right 
and obligation to protect the divine image of humankind. 


PHYSICIAN’S DUTIES AND PATIENTS’ RIGHTS 


Initially, during the tannaitic era, it was established that it is 
permitted for a physician to heal. The Talmud derives this 
from the verse (Exod. 21:19): ““He shall cause him to be thor- 
oughly healed’ - This teaches that the physician is given per- 
mission to heal” (Bava Kamma 85a). This implied rejection 
of the approach prevalent in various philosophies and reli- 
gions at that time, and later as well, even in some statements 
by Jewish thinkers, that one should not heal a person whom 
God has made ill, because there should be no intervention in 
what Heaven has decreed (Rashi, at BK 85a, s.v. Nitna reshut; 
Kitvei Ramban, Chavell ed. (Jerusalem 1964), vol. 2: Torat ha- 
Adam, at 42). Other tannaitic halakhic rules established that 
an expert physician who inadvertently caused damage is ex- 
empt, as a matter of public policy (Tosefta, Git. 4:6, Zuker- 
mandel ed.), for otherwise physicians would be unwilling to 
perform their duties (Resp. Tashbez, vol. 3 no. 82). 

During the period of the rishonim the view was articu- 
lated that the physician’s work is not only permitted, but is 
an obligation and constitutes the fulfillment of a command- 
ment. Maimonides held that this is based on the duty to save 
life found in Jewish law whereby a person is obliged to save 
his fellow man who is in danger, “with his body, his money, 
or his knowledge (Yad, Nedarim 7:8). According to Nah- 
manides, “any physician who is knowledgeable is obligated 
to heal, and if he refused to do so he is considered to have 
shed blood” (Sefer Torat ha-Adam, Kitvei ha-Ramban, ed. 
Chavel, 2:41-42). Thus, the permission given the physician 
to heal also has the status of a commandment (mitzvah), in- 
tended to dispel the physician's hesitation at the prospect of 
healing others due to his fear of erring and injuring others 
(see Resp. Daat Kohen, no. 140). Another principle operating 
in the context of the physician and treatment in Jewish law is 
based on the verse “Love your fellow as yourself” In Sharon 
v. Levi (ca 548/78, Sharon v. Levi, 35 (1) PD 735, at 755) Justice 
Elon wrote as follows: 


It is instructive to observe how this basic right was viewed in 
Jewish law. “One who strikes a blow causing damage less than 
a perutah (i.e., that did not cause any real injury) transgresses a 
negative commandment (Sanh. 85a; Yad, Hovel u-Mazik 5:1-3). 
Even if the victim consents to being struck, his consent has no 
validity (BB 92a; Sh. Ar., HM 420:1ff.; Shulhan Arukh Ha-Rav 
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HM, Hilkhot Nizkei Guf ve-Nefesh ve-Dineihem 4; according 
to the law, it is also forbidden for a person to injure himself - 
BK, Yad, ad loc.). This being so, on what basis can one person 
let blood of his fellow, even if it is necessary to do so in order 
to heal him? In the view of the amora R. Matna (Sanh. 84b) 
permission to do so is not based on the consent of the patient, 
whether expressed or implied, for the consent, as stated, is im- 
material. Rather, it is a rule derived from the verse “Love your 
fellow as yourself” (Lev. 19:18), from which one can infer, as 
Rashi put it, that “each Jew was cautioned not to do to his fellow 
that which he does not want done to himself” (Rashi, Sanh. 84a, 
s.v. ve-ahavta le-reakha kamokha; see also Kitvei ha-Ramban, 
Torat ha-Adam (ed. Chavell, Mossad ha-Rav Kook), 41-42; M. 
Elon, “Ha-Halakhah ve-ha-Refuah ha-Hadishah, in: Molad, 4 
(Ns), 27 (1971), 228, 232). 


The philosophic-halakhic basis for permission to wound a sick 
person in order to cure him as deriving from the fundamen- 
tal Biblical command “Love your fellow as yourself” is cited 
by Nahmanides as a guiding accepted principle in the context 
of the physician and medicine in the world of halakhah: “The 
person who wounds another to cure him (for medical treat- 
ment) is exempt, and it constitutes the performance of a posi- 
tive precept, as it states “Love your fellow as yourself’” (Torat 
ha-Adam, ibid., p. 43). 

Rabbi Eliezer Waldenberg, a leading contemporary au- 
thority in the area of halakhic-medical law, wrote the follow- 
ing comment on these words of Nahmanides: 


We require that the commandment to heal be inferred from 
the verse (“Love your fellow as yourself”), and it is insufficient 
to rely on the principle that “nothing stands in the way of sav- 
ing a life” to justify the physician's privilege to wound in order 
to heal (referred to by Nahmanides, and cited by the Tur and 
Shulhan Arukh), because the inference from “Love your fel- 
low as yourself” teaches that there is an obligation to heal even 
when there is clearly no danger to life, but only pain or dan- 
ger to a limb. 


The Physician and the Judge 

Both Nahmanides and Rabbi Kook (Torat ha-Adam, ibid. 
p. 41-42; Resp. Daat Kohen, no. 140 (Rabbi Abraham Isaac 
*Kook - the first chief rabbi of Israel)) drew an illuminating 
analogy between the physician treating a patient and a judge 
presiding over a court. The judge's duty to judge the people 
in each generation and in all matters is portrayed in the Tal- 
mud as giving rise to a soul-searching dilemma, phrased as 
follows (Sanh. 6b): 


The judges should know whom they are judging, before Whom 
they are judging, and Who will exact punishment from them, 
for it is stated: “God stands amidst the community of God, in 
the midst of judges (elohim) He will judge” (Psalms 82:1). Simi- 
larly, regarding Jehoshaphat it is stated: “He charged the judges: 
Consider what you are doing, for you judge not on behalf of 
man, but on behalf of the Lord” (11 Chronicles 19:6). Perhaps 
the judge will say, “Why do I need this anguish?” Therefore it 
is stated, “And He [God] is with you when you pass judgment” 
(Chronicles, ad loc.; Rashi, Sanh. 6b - “For He is with your 
hearts, as your hearts incline as to the matter”). A judge can 
only rule in accordance with what his eyes see. (Rashi adds, 
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Sanhedrin, ad loc., “If he attempts to render a just true judg- 
ment, he will not be punished.”) 


Similarly, the work of a physician imposes great responsibili- 
ties and corresponding demands on his conscience, accom- 
panied by much anguish. For this reason, Nahmanides con- 
cludes that the laws pertaining to a physician who is as careful 
as he should be when dealing with life-and-death situations 
are the same as those applicable to a judge who seeks to ren- 
der a just and true judgment. If they are unaware that they 
have made a mistake, they are both exempt, by both human 
and divine law. 

Yet in one fundamental respect - which goes to the root 
of the matter - the physician’s responsibility is greater than 
that of the judge. If an authorized judge (one who judges “with 
the permission of the court”) becomes aware of his inadvertent 
mistake, he remains exempt even by divine law. By contrast, 
if a physician becomes aware of his unintentional mistake, 
while he remains exempt by human law, he is nevertheless 
liable by divine law. Indeed, if his mistake caused someone's 
death, he is subject to the penalty of exile [to a city of refuge]. 
The physician and the judge are partners to the heartbreak 
and ethical dilemmas inherent in their work. Each of them 
attempts to ease these agonizing dilemmas by following his 
conscience, based on “what his eyes see” or, as formulated by 
R. Menahem ha-*Meiri, by acting according to “what his eyes 
see, his ears hear, and his heart understands” (Bet ha-Behirah, 
Ketubbot 51b). See also Maimonides (Guide 3:34), who writes 
that the judge adjudicates in accordance with a general norm, 
whereas the physician treats each patient in accordance with 
his own specific condition and sickness. This is the essence of 
the physician’s duty which obligates him to cure the specific 
ailment that confronts him, according to the particular cir- 
cumstances and condition of the patient. 

Regarding the analogy between the physician and the pa- 
tient, Justice Elon made the following comments in the Shefer 
case (ibid., pp. 108-9): 


It should be noted that the principles governing the profes- 
sional behavior of the physician intertwine law and ethics, 
compliance with the strict law and going beyond the law (lif- 
nim mi-shurat ha-din), the nature of the halakhah, and the na- 
ture of the world. Following the example set by Nahmanides’ 
Torat ha-Adam, these principles appear in separate sections 
in the later halakhic codes — Arbaah ha-Turim of Jacob b. 
Asher and the Shulhan Arukh of Joseph Caro (yp, beginning 
of sec. 315ff.). Incidentally, it bears mention that Maimonides’ 
Mishneh Torah does not contain any codification of the laws 
relating to the physician. Maimonides comments on this mat- 
ter in the fourth chapter of Hilkhot Deot, but only to deal with 
the proper regimen required to maintain a healthy body. It is 
certainly instructive that these codifiers, who as a general rule 
do not include in their codes those laws that have no practical 
relevance, and hence do not codify such laws as those relating 
to the exile of an unintentional murderer to a city of refuge, 
nevertheless include the rule that a physician who causes death 
and then becomes aware that he has erred should be exiled (Tur 
and Sh. Ar, HM 425:1). They do so in order to demonstrate the 
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plunged Lebanon into anarchy beginning in May 1958 and 
the army coup that liquidated the Iraqi Hashemite monarchy 
two months later. 

Though Syria did not witness in 1957-58 open unrest like 
its Lebanese, Jordanian, and Iraqi neighbors, there had been 
covert signs that both radical leftist and right-wing politicians 
were undermining its stability. Syria’s problems were tempo- 
rarily solved, or so it seemed at the time, by its union with 
Egypt in February 1958, in the new framework of the United 
Arab Republic (uAR). The initiators of the uaR were Egyptian 
President Gamal Abdel Nasser and the Syrian Ba‘th Party. The 
latter was founded in 1947 by Salah al-Din Bitar and Michel 
‘Aflaq, two Paris-educated Syrian intellectuals who joined with 
Akram al-Hawrani, an astute politician who led the Syrian So- 
cialist Party. Together they formed the Syrian Arab Socialist 
Ba‘th Party. By the late 1950s, Ba‘thist appeal was not confined 
to Syria; it branched into Lebanon, Jordan, and Iraq. 

Although Nasser agreed to enter into the union with 
Syria, he laid down his conditions. The UAR should not be a 
federal but a centralized union. The military had to renounce 
further involvement in politics. All political parties were to be 
dissolved. Only the National Union, the sole political party in 
Egypt, was to serve as an umbrella for guiding the uaR. There 
were to be two parliaments: one in Cairo and another in Da- 
mascus, and one central government, in Cairo, headed by 
Nasser. These terms were accepted by the Syrian Ba‘thists. 

Nasser and the Ba‘th supported state socialist programs. 
In Egypt, socialism evolved in the 1950s and early 1960s as a 
series of improvised programs rather than as an ideology. The 
military leaders had decreed agrarian, labor, educational, and 
other reforms in response to specific needs and generally in 
order to win public support for themselves. The first state in- 
cursions into the management of the industrial and commer- 
cial economy came as by-products of the international crisis 
of 1956: the regime found itself in control of the Suez Canal 
administration and a large number of enterprises sequestered 
from their British and French owners. In the wake of this ex- 
perience, Nasser’s regime developed a taste for state owner- 
ship. When the vAR was created, Nasser felt that state social- 
ism needed to be implemented in Syria too. 

Unlike Nasser’s socialism, the Ba‘th was a mixture of ar- 
dent Arab nationalism and Marxist doctrines. Like Nasser, the 
Ba‘thists called for a united socialist Arab nation. The forma- 
tion of the UAR reduced the pressures of Britain and the US. 
on Syrian domestic affairs. The subsequent Iraqi revolution 
of July 14, 1958, transforming the country into a military re- 
public, considerably weakened Britain’s position in the Fer- 
tile Crescent. The landing of American and British troops in 
Lebanon and Jordan, respectively, soon thereafter, to prevent 
the possible overthrow of the regimes in those countries, was 
the last major Western effort to play a vital role in inter-Arab 
politics for some time. 

Once the union was set up, the centralization of Nasser’s 
authority became a reality and the Ba‘th soon played second 
fiddle to him. As time passed, they were further marginalized. 
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Nasser relieved them of ministerial posts. Key Ba‘th lead- 
ers — notably Akram al-Hawrani, Salah al-Din Bitar, Mustafa 
Hamdun, and Abd al-Ghani Qannut - resigned at the end of 
December 1959, thus ending Ba‘th collaboration with Egypt. 
Power now passed in Syria to the pro-Egyptian chief of intel- 
ligence, Abd al-Hamid Sarraj. 

Tensions gradually brewed within the uAR between 
Nasser and the Syrians, the latter increasingly resenting Cairo’s 
aggressive meddling in their domestic affairs. Moreover, other 
Arab states shunned Cairo’ efforts to join the union’s band- 
wagon. Iraq, which seemed ripe to join it in the wake of the 
July 1958 revolution, not only shied away but in effect evinced 
hostility toward Nasser. The coalition of which the new re- 
gime was composed soon faced a struggle in which the Arab 
nationalists, including the Iraqi branch of the Ba‘th Party, 
lost out to Communists and radical nationalists. The leading 
Iraqi pro-Nasser Arab nationalist, Colonel Abd al-Salam Arif, 
found himself in a Baghdad prison under a sentence of death. 
Nasser reacted and accused Abd al-Karim Qasim, Iraq’s com- 
mander-in-chief and prime minister, as a traitor to Arab na- 
tionalism and a protégé of international Communism. From 
that time onwards, until February 1963, the situation settled 
into a tense cold war between Cairo and Baghdad. The prob- 
lem for Cairo and Damascus was that Qasim was a revolution- 
ary whose behavior defied conventional expectations. On the 
one hand, he failed to cooperate with the UAR in the march 
toward Arab unity; on the other hand, he emerged as a hero 
to the poverty-stricken dwellers of Baghdad. 

Iraq’s behavior toward Egypt was a slap in the face to 
Nasser but far worse was the collapse of the union with Syria. 
By then deep discontent and resentment permeated broad 
segments of Syria over Egypt's involvement in Syrian politics, 
economy, and society. On September 28, 1961, this prompted 
secessionist army officers to overthrow the pro-Egyptian po- 
litical order and announce Syria’s breakaway from the UAR. 
According to Cairo, the union had been stabbed in the back 
by Syria’s wealthy class, which had been affected by the social- 
ist legislation that Nasser had decreed in summer 1961. These 
“reactionaries” colluded with the imperialists and the Arab 
monarchs, then bribed and subverted an opportunistic clique 
of military officers in order that the ancien régime might be 
restored in Syria. 

After the collapse of the union it seemed as if Nasser 
would attend solely to domestic goals in Egypt in order to 
enhance his socialist program and the new Arab Socialist 
Union (Asv), which replaced the previous one-party regime 
of the Nationalist Union. But Nasser did not detach himself 
from Arab politics. Egypt's relations with Syria, Saudi Arabia, 
and Jordan were suspended. No diplomatic ties were main- 
tained between Cairo and Damascus until November 1966. 
On the other hand, the Yemeni revolution of September 1962 
that toppled the Imamate resuscitated in the Egyptian regime 
a desire for a fresh involvement in a hitherto unknown war. 
Egypt felt obliged to be drawn into it in the role of the cham- 
pion of revolutionary progress and committed thousands of 
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deep responsibility born by the physician, in that even when 
there is no legal sanction, he is liable, in cases of negligence, to 
be exiled to a city of refuge, to grieve and to give an account- 
ing of his life. This dilemma of medical practice - where, on 
the one hand, there is the commandment not to refrain from 
healing others while, on the other hand, there is the sense of 
“why do I need this trouble?” - has become greater and more 
pronounced as a result of the tremendous advances in modern 
medicine and in light of contemporary legal and philosophical 
thinking concerning fundamental rights and meta-principles. 
Today - even more so than previously — both the judge and the 
physician continue to be partners to this dilemma. Both carry 
the responsibility and both seek to do justice in their profession, 
each in his own field —- the judge to reach a truly correct deci- 
sion and the physician to achieve true healing. This guideline 
of searching out the essential truth - the full meaning of which 
will be explained below - serves as a road-map — complex and 
difficult, yet indispensable — for resolving the important, grave, 
and complex questions that lie at the doorstep of the physician 
and judge alike. As is generally the case with regard to such 
basic questions, there are fundamentally different approaches 
that create a profound sense of awe as one proceeds to grapple 
with and apply them. 


The Patient’s Obligation to be Healed and his Right to 
Choose Medical Treatment 

In the world of Judaism, just as the physician is obligated 
to heal, so too, as may be seen from our above discussion, 
the patient is obligated to be healed. Moreover, one who re- 
frains from being healed violates the Scriptural verses “You 
shall guard yourselves well” (Deut. 4:15) and “For your own 
life-blood I will require a reckoning” (Gen. 9:5). The obli- 
gation of a person to be healed from a life-threatening ill- 
ness takes precedence over almost all of the commandments 
of the Torah. When a physician determines that to become 
cured one must desecrate the Sabbath, a patient who refuses 
to accept treatment involving the desecration of the Sabbath 
“is considered to be ‘a pious fool; ...we compel him to do 
[what the physician has ordered]” (Resp. Radbaz, vol. 4, no. 
1339; Sh. Ar., OH 328:10, and commentaries ad loc.). In such 
circumstances, preferring observance of the commandment 
over medical treatment is considered “a commandment per- 
formed through sin” (Resp. Mahari Asad, oH no. 160). The 
patient’s wishes are to be followed, however, when he seeks 
to improve the medical care he is receiving, but the physi- 
cians disagree with him. This is based on the verse “The heart 
knows its own bitterness” (Prov. 14:10; Yoma 82a-83a; Sh. Ar. 
OH 618:1; A. Steinberg (ed.), Enziklopedyah Refwit Hilkhatit, 
vol. 2, pp. 24-26, 443-45). 

According to Jewish law, the patient is not only obli- 
gated to seek a cure, he also has a basic right to receive treat- 
ment from a physician of his choice whom he trusts. This 
rule is derived from the teachings of the Sages, and became 
established halakhah in the Shulhan Arukh, which rules that 
“If Reuben vowed not to benefit Simeon, and Simeon fell 
ill, Reuben may treat him... even with his own hand, even 
if there is another physician who can treat him” (Sh. Ar., yp 
221:1). 
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In relation to this ruling, Justice Elon wrote the following 
in the Tamir case (APP 4/82 Cr. App. 904/82, State of Israel v. 
Tamir, 37 (3) 205-206: 


It is well-established law, based on the principle of the personal 
liberty of every person created in the image of God, that no 
person's bodily integrity may be infringed without his consent 
[...]. This basic right includes the right to select the physician to 
whom his treatment will be entrusted; making such a choice is 
integral to his fundamental right to maintain his bodily integrity 
and mental well-being and not to be “harmed” thereby except 
with his consent [...] An instructive expression of this principle 
may be found in the teachings of our Sages. The Mishnah states 
(Nedarim 4:4): “If one was forbidden to derive benefit from 
another person... he may [nevertheless] be cured by him,” ie., 
when one person vowed not to benefit from another person, or 
his fellow man vowed not to benefit to him, he may neverthe- 
less benefit from the medical services of the other person, for 
the duty to heal and the right to be healed in body and soul “is 
a commandment” (Yad, Nedarim 6:8). The Jerusalem Talmud 
states that this rule not only applies where there is only one 
physician available - i.e., the fellow from whom he has vowed 
not to receive benefit - but even if another physician is avail- 
able, and he may avail himself of the medical treatment of the 
other physician, the patient may nevertheless choose to consult 
the doctor from whom he vowed not to receive any benefit, for 
“not every person is able to cure him” (Nimmukei Yosef to Rif, 
Nedarim 41a). This is in accordance with the codified rule that 
“If Reuben vowed not to benefit Simeon, and Simeon fell ill, 
Reuben may treat him ... even with his own hands, even if there 
is another physician who can treat him.” In medical treatment, 
the personal trust between the patient and the physician of his 
choice is extremely important, for which reason “even if there 
is another physician who can treat him, that physician [i.e., the 
one from whom he vowed not to benefit], if qualified, is un- 
der a duty to treat him, for the saving of life is sacred” (Ritba, 
to Rif, Ned. 41b). 


OBLIGATION AND REFUSAL TO RECEIVE MEDICAL TREAT- 
MENT. The fundamental rule of Jewish law regarding the phy- 
sician’s duty to treat, and the patient’s obligation to be cured, is 
subject to a number of qualifications, which have proliferated 
in our generations and which limit the possibility of treating 
a patient against his will. R. Jacob Emden, one of the lead- 
ing halakhic authorities of the 18'* century (Mor u-Keziah, 
OH 322), laid down the following conditions under which 
the patient is obligated to seek a cure and under which “he is 
not listened to, if he rejects suffering and chooses death over 
life” Accordingly, the duty only applies where the physician 
is familiar with the sickness “in absolute and clear certainty,’ 
the case concerns a patient who at that time was referred to 
as “a patient with a clear sickness and obvious wound”; the 
treatment that the physician wishes to use was “definitively 
checked and certain’; and the patient's life is in danger. In the 
event that these conditions do not exist, the patient’s consent 
is required for medical treatment, and he is permitted to re- 
fuse medical treatment. In contemporary times, many posekim 
have dealt with these cases, enumerating additional cases in 
which the patient's consent is required. R. Moshe Feinstein, 
one of the great halakhic decisors of our generation (see re- 
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sponsum of R. Moshe Feinstein quoted in Piskei Halakhah 
Refuah u-Mishpat, ed. S. Shachar (1989), p. 101), wrote that, 
when giving treatment against a patient's will, in addition to 
the need for a high probability of success, account must also 
be taken of the negative influence of treatment given against 
his will. According to another opinion, if the patient can be 
expected to suffer even after the medical treatment, provid- 
ing grounds for assuming that he would not have agreed to 
such medical treatment before it was given, then it cannot be 
administered in the first place without the patient's consent 
(ibid., 104). Another view was that, given the large number of 
cases in which there was no certain medical opinion, all non- 
consensual medical treatment should be avoided, unless there 
is a definite danger of death (A. Steinberg (ed.), Enziklopedyah 
Refwit Hilkhatit, vol. 2, Informed Consent, p. 30, nn. 86-87; cf. 
Rabbi S. Raphael, “Kefiyyat Tippul Refu’i al Holeh,” in: Torah 
she-Beal Peh, 33 (Jerusalem, 1992)). 


EUTHANASIA 


In recent years a number of factors have combined to bring 
the subject of *euthanasia to the forefront of discourse in the 
world of medicine and halakhah. The awesome advancement 
in science and medicine resulting from technological progress 
has facilitated the prolongation of human life in its final stages. 
However, this prolongation has not always led to improvement 
in the quality of life, and on occasion even sentences people to 
grave physical and mental pain. Doctor-patient relations have 
also undergone a metamorphosis, from the paternalistic ap- 
proach whereby the doctor decides what is best for the patient, 
to an approach based on patient autonomy, whereby the com- 
petent patient can decide for himself, and his informed con- 
sent is therefore required for any medical proceeding. A large 
number of people are involved in the treatment of a terminally 
ill patient, of different cultural backgrounds and outlooks, and 
consequently bringing with them varied opinions as to how 
to treat the terminally ill patient. The general public today is 
also far more concerned with moral problems pertaining to 
medicine in general, and specifically those relating to the ter- 
minally ill. Limited medical resources do not always suffice 
to provide all possible medical options for all those requiring 
it, and occasionally these, too, are considerations in the deci- 
sion making process in relation to these patients. 

We shall now present the sources underlying the hal- 
akhic approach to this subject, and the manner in which the 
halakhah relates to the subject in modern times in general, 
and in the State of Israel in particular. In the Shefer case (She- 
fer v. State of Israel 48 (1) PD 87, 131-132), Justice Elon wrote 
the following: 


There have always been serious and complex moral problems 
regarding the end of one’s stay on this earth. Jewish law in- 
cludes various rules dealing with the medical care to be given, 
as well as other issues of civil and religious law, concerning the 
person who is terminally ill or dying (= goses). Jewish law dis- 
tinguishes between these states, but there are disagreements 
as to their precise definitions and halakhic consequences. In 
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any event, this is not the place to elaborate.... Regarding this 
terminal state, Jewish law emphasizes the importance of even 
ephemeral or brief life (hayyei shaah), so long as “the candle 
flickers...” This is also true in non-Jewish cultures, evidence of 
which we find as early as the Hippocratic oath, which states, 
inter alia: “I will not give poison to any person, even if he re- 
quests it; and I will not offer it” Some cultures, however, did 
not have this approach... 

These medical-legal problems, involving fundamental 
questions of values, have grown more complex and difficult 
in recent years, provoking much discussion and dispute in the 
medical and legal communities, as well as among philosophers, 
clergymen, and the general public. On the one hand, the awe- 
some advance in science and medicine resulting from techno- 
logical progress has allowed the prolongation of life, by pre- 
venting the spread of disease and by various artificial means; 
on the other hand, the prolongation of life has not always led 
to improvement of its quality. At times, prolongation of life 
brings with it physical and mental pain, and the disruption of 
day-to-day life. In addition, a patient in such circumstances to- 
day may find himself in a hospital or other institution, attached 
to various machines which keep him alive, and not - as in the 
past - within the walls of his own home, with his family and 
loved ones in the natural environment in which he lived and 
flourished. Those who must deal with these problems are pri- 
marily the patient himself and his family, in addition to physi- 
cians, legal scholars, clergymen, and philosophers. The prob- 
lems that arise involve grave and fundamental moral, religious, 
and ethical questions. The basic question is: who understands 
all of these factors sufficiently to be competent to decide what 
is the proper life span of a person and whether to shorten or to 
refrain from prolonging it. 


The Bible 

The prohibition on taking a human life is one of the gravest 
offenses in the Torah, and mankind as a whole was admon- 
ished against this offense at the dawn of its history: “Who- 
soever sheds the blood of man, by man shall his blood be 
shed, for in His image did God make man” (Gen. 9:6; see at 
length in *Homicide, and *Noahide Law). The Bible records 
a case which serves as a proof text for the view that killing 
a man even where it is clear that there is no chance that he 
will continue to live is nevertheless murder. At the end of the 
war between the Israelites and the Philistines during the days 
of Saul, Saul understood that the Philistines were about to 
kill him, and therefore decided to kill himself with his own 
sword. Scripture relates that Saul only injured himself after 
this attempted suicide, and then asked an Amalekite youth 
to complete the act. Saul’s condition at that stage was analo- 
gous to that of a terminally ill patient, who clearly and lucidly 
requested the hastening of his death in order to redeem him 
from his suffering. The Amalekite youth complied with his 
wishes and killed him. Nevertheless, David subsequently ruled 
that the Amalekite youth was liable for the death penalty as 
a murderer (1 Sam. 31:3-4; 11 Samuel 1 and 16; see Radak and 
Ralbag, ad loc.) From this Biblical story it emerges that that 
the active killing of a person who is dying is forbidden, even 
under those conditions, and even if the patient requested it 
(Ralbag, ibid., Sefer Hasidim, ch. 315; Ralbag and Radak fur- 
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ther suggested interpreting that in fact the youth did not ac- 
tually kill Saul, but rather just said that in order to find favor 
in David’s eyes). 


In Talmudic Literature 

As a rule, so long as the person’s soul has not departed he is 
regarded as alive. The treatment of the terminally ill is dealt 
with directly in tractate Semahot, which stipulates those ac- 
tions that may be performed on a dead person, and which are 
forbidden with respect to a living person: “A goses is consid- 
ered a living person in all respects... One may not bind his 
jaws... one may not move him... one may not close the eyes 
of the dying [patient]. Whoever touches or moves him sheds 
blood...” (Semahot 1:1-4; Shab. 151b). 

The Mishnah in Tractate Yoma (8:6) states that “Any 
chance of saving a life takes precedence over the Sabbath.” Ac- 
cordingly, in the event of a landslide, where there is a chance 
that a person is trapped beneath the debris, the debris should 
be removed until it is certain that no living person is trapped 
thereunder. Tractate Yorma 85a adds that, even if the person 
found under the debris was mortally wounded, and it is clear 
that he will soon die, one continues to desecrate the Sabbath 
to save him by removing the debris. Thus, this source indicates 
that even short-term life is considered life. The halakhic de- 
cisors of the present generation disputed whether this source 
implies that everything possible should be done to prolong 
life, even if only temporary, or whether the laws of the Sab- 
bath do not necessarily provide a basis for the duty to pro- 
long life (Resp. Ziz Eliezer, 5; Kuntres Ramat Rahel, 28; Resp. 
Minhat Shelomo, 91.24). 

Regarding a person about to die and experiencing in- 
tense suffering, the aggadic sources adopt a different attitude. 
The Talmud (Av. Zar. 18a) relates the story of R. Hanina b. 
Teradyon (second century c.£.) who was taken to be executed 
by the Romans as punishment for publicly teaching Torah. In 
order to ensure that the execution would be protracted and 
particularly cruel, the Romans soaked pads of wool in water 
and placed them over his heart “to delay the departure of his 
soul” When the executioner offered to stoke the flame and 
hasten his death by removing the pads, R. Hanina agreed, and 
swore that by that act the executioner had secured his place 
in the World to Come. The halakhic decisors offer a variety 
of explanations for the positive attitude taken by the Talmud 
to this act, but the story itself indicates that when a person is 
about to die and experiencing intense suffering, it is permit- 
ted to hasten his death even by way of a positive action - e.g., 
increasing the flame, and even by an act of “removing the im- 
pediment” - here, taking away the sponges. 

Another case cited by the Babylonian Talmud (Ket. 104a) 
describes the death of R. Judah ha-Nasi, who towards his death 
was in unbearable pain. His students succeeded in preventing 
his death by their incessant prayers for Heavenly mercy. His 
handmaid, noting the intensity of his suffering, threw a jar on 
the ground, thereby momentarily causing them to cease pray- 
ing, and at that moment Rabbi Judah died. This story has been 
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cited as proof that it is permitted to avoid prolonging the life 
of a terminally ill patient (Iggerot Moshe, HM, vol. 2 no. 73.1). 


Halakhic Rulings 

The halakhic rulings sharply distinguish between the active 
hastening of death, which is forbidden, and the removal of a 
life-prolonging impediment, which is permitted under cer- 
tain conditions. 

The various acts cited above as being prohibited in re- 
spect of the goses are enjoined because they are liable to ac- 
tively hasten the death of the terminally ill (see Sh. Ar, yp 
339:1; S.V. *goses; Talmudic Encyclopaedia (Heb.), 5, 393ff.). 

Actively hastening death is forbidden even in cases where 
the patient is suffering acutely: “It is forbidden to hasten his 
death, even if he is dying and both he and his relatives are 
suffering intensely” (Hokhmat Adam, 91.14), “and even if we 
see that he is suffering intensely, and that it is better for him 
to die, we are prohibited from performing any act to hasten 
his death” (Arukh ha-Shulhan, yD 339:1; Nishmat Avraham, 
YD 339:4). 

This prohibition applies even where the patient himself 
requests it, an analogy being drawn from Maimonides’ ruling 
that one may not take ransom from a murderer in order to 
exempt him from the death penalty, even if the blood avenger 
(i.e., the victim's relative who may exact the murderer’s life as 
retribution for the murder) agrees, because “the life of the vic- 
tim is not the property of the ‘blood avenger; but rather be- 
longs to God” (Yad, Roze’ah u-Shemirat ha-Nefesh 1:4). 

On the other hand, the prohibition on passive euthanasia 
is not absolute and the halakhah distinguishes between various 
forms of passive euthanasia, the prevention of suffering to the 
patient being a paramount consideration. R. Judah he-Hasid 
(Ashkenaz, 12" century; Sefer Hasidim, ch. 723 (ed. Mossad 
ha-Rav Kook)) addresses the issue and rules that, even though 
it is forbidden to perform any action that hastens death, there 
is no place for actions that delay a natural death. “We do not 
act to delay a person's death. For example, if a person is dying 
and there is a man chopping wood near his house so that the 
soul cannot depart, we remove the woodchopper from there. 
Moreover, we do not place salt on his tongue to prevent his 
death. But if he is dying and he says that he cannot die until 
he is placed somewhere else, he is not to be moved from there 
(i.e., from where he is). 

According to this view, artificially delaying the soul’s 
departure causes unnecessary pain and suffering to the goses: 
“Do not feed the goses, for he is unable to swallow, but water 
should be put into his mouth...and one does not shout at the 
time of the soul's departure, so that the soul does not return 
and suffer unbearable pain...” (ibid., 234). 

Joshua Boaz ben Simon Baruch (Italy, 16" century) in his 
glosses on Alfasi, MK 26b, in Shiltei ha-Gibborim, in explain- 
ing this passage in Sefer Hasidim states that it is permitted to 
discontinue an external act which prolongs the life of the goses, 
but it is forbidden to move him from his place and place him 
elsewhere, or to do any other action in order to hasten his 
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death (ibid., 234). This opinion was codified and incorporated 
into the ruling of the Rema, at Sh. Ar, yD 339:1. 

The life-preserving measures dealt with in these sources 
essentially reflect popular beliefs prevalent in those days. The 
task facing contemporary authorities was to translate and ap- 
ply these examples to the life-preserving measures utilized by 
modern medicine. In that context, it was held that an artificial 
respiration machine or other artificial life-support mecha- 
nisms are analogous to the “grain of salt”; thus it was held that 
they can be removed in order to discontinue the artificial pro- 
longing of the dying patient's life. Therefore, “once the physi- 
cians have determined that he cannot be cured (i.e., it is clear 
that he will not recover), it is clearly permissible to discon- 
nect the patient from the machine to which he is connected.” 
Furthermore, it was even held that “not only is it permitted 
to disconnect the respirator, but there is an obligation to do so. 
For man’s soul is the property of God and has not God already 
taken the soul from this person, for as soon as the machine is 
removed he will die. And quite the opposite, by using the ar- 
tificial respirator we leave his soul inside him and cause it (the 
soul, not the dying person) pain due to its inability to depart 
from the body and arrive at its resting place” (Rabbi H.D. Ha- 
levi, bibliography). A similar ruling was given by R. Eliezer 
Waldenberg (Resp. Ziz Eliezer, vol. 13, no. 89; cf. R. Solomon 
Zalman Auerbach, Resp. Minhat Shelomo, 91.24). 

R. Ovadiah Hadayah (Resp. Yaskil Avdi, yp, vol. 7, no. 
40) held that a goses is “any patient regarding who all the phy- 
sicians have given up hope and have determined that he will 
not recover from his sickness.” 

In other responsa, Rabbi Moses Feinstein (Resp. Iggerot 
Moshe, yD, vol 2., no. 74, 73-1, 74.1) and Rabbi Auerbach (Resp. 
Nishmat Avraham, Yad Vashem, 245) make additional distinc- 
tions relating to this question, such as the distinction between 
medical assistance that actually alleviates the patient’s suffer- 
ing (such as oxygen), which it is mandatory to administer to 
him, and administering other medicines, and the distinction 
between standard medical treatment, which the doctors are 
duty bound to continue administering to the patient, and non- 
standard medical treatment. 

Summing up the position of Jewish law on this subject, 
Justice Elon wrote in the Shefer case: 


In Jewish thought, various overarching principles and values 
operate within the context of this momentous and complex 
labyrinth of halakhah and medicine. Such principles include 
the sanctity of human life, based on the meta-principle of man’s 
creation in the image of God; the fundamental precept to “love 
your fellow as yourself”; the alleviation of pain and suffering; 
the obligation of the physician to cure and of the patient to be 
healed; the right of the patient to refuse medical treatment; the 
decision-making approach of “her ways are pleasant ways’; the 
requirement that “the laws of our Torah must accord with rea- 
son and logic”; as well as other principles discussed above. 
The point of departure in the extensive, difficult, and 
complex area of law and medicine is the supreme value of the 
sanctity of life. This supreme value is based, as stated, on the 
meta-principle of man being created in the image of God, with 
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all that implies. Therefore, the standard of the worthiness of a 
person does not exist, nor could it exist. The law for a physically 
or mentally handicapped person is the same as that for a healthy 
person; we do not measure the degree of health of the body or 
mind. Similarly, no standard exists with respect to the length of 
a person’ life. The same rules apply to a person who has only a 
short period to live and one who is expected to live a long life: 
the flickering candle still burns and illuminates. Therefore, ac- 
tively hastening death, or acting to shorten life - even if termed 
“mercy killing” - is absolutely forbidden, even at the behest of 
the patient. The obligation, in such situations, is to ameliorate 
the patient’s pain and suffering in every possible way. 

The situation is different with regard to passive euthana- 
sia, the non-prolongation of life, known in Jewish law as the 
“removal of the impediment.” Passive euthanasia is permitted 
and, according to some authorities, even mandatory in certain 
cases, after taking into account such factors as the fundamen- 
tal principle of minimizing the patient’s physical and mental 
pain and suffering, the wishes of the patient, the negative con- 
sequences of treating the patient against his will, and the vari- 
ous types of treatment - ordinary or extraordinary, natural or 
artificial, etc. 

Similar considerations apply when considering the ne- 
cessity for consent by the patient. In principle, the obligation 
of treatment is incumbent upon both the physician and the 
patient, especially when the treatment is necessary to save the 
person's life. However, apart from those cases involving imme- 
diate danger to life, this principle has been progressively lim- 
ited, and in various situations the patient... may not be treated 
against his will.... The consideration of individual autonomy 
in the decisions of the halakhic authorities came about largely 
as a consequence of momentous developments in our genera- 
tion in the field of medicine and the struggle of the halakhic 
authorities to deal with them. At times, what is determinative 
is not the opinion of the physician... but rather that of the pa- 
tient himself, for it is forbidden to “actively cause him to suffer” 
Great significance is accorded to the adverse effect that unde- 
sired treatment may have on the patient: “The very fact that he 
is compelled [to undergo the operation] will further endanger 
him.’ This illustrates the methodology of the halakhah - it de- 
velops and creates itself through the process of case-by-case 
decision making. 

All these and similar questions dealt with by a growing 
body of contemporary halakhic responsa attest to the diversity 
of halakhic views on these difficult, tragic questions pertain- 
ing to the relationship between the sanctity of life and preven- 
tion of pain and suffering, both mental and physical, with all 
their implications. 


In the State of Israel 

The question of shortening, or failing to prolong, the life of 
a terminal patient has engaged many scholars and writers in 
the realms of halakhah, medicine, philosophy, and law. Over 
the past few years, with the development of new technological 
and diagnostic measures at the disposal of the medical system, 
the courts are often required to decide on these questions. Sec- 
tion 309 of the Israeli Penal Law criminalizes active euthana- 
sia — i.e., an act that causes the shortening of a patient's life - 
classifying it as murder. The Israel Supreme Court addressed 
the issue of the scope and essence of this offense in the Shefer 
case (CA 506/98 Yael Shefer v. State of Israel, 48 (1) 87), giving 
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a leading judgment on the subject. The case concerned a little 
girl suffering from Tay-Sachs, an incurable genetic disease, and 
it was undisputed that her days were numbered. Her request 
(filed by her mother as her guardian) was that in the event of 
her condition deteriorating, the hospital should refrain from 
administering life-prolonging treatment. Justice Menachem 
Elon dealt at length with the aforementioned sources and ana- 
lyzed the problem from the perspective of the need to strike 
a balance between the Jewish values of the State of Israel and 
its democratic values. The court held that, in that case, the 
mother’s request to allow discontinuation of treatment could 
not be granted, because on the basis of the medical testimony 
presented to the court, the child was not suffering, her dignity 
was preserved and, as such, the sanctity of her life, even in 
its state of being terminally ill, was the sole and determinant 
value, and any interference and harm to life contravened the 
values of a Jewish, democratic state. 

For additional judgments dealing with this subject, see: 
OM 528/96 Bibes v. Tel Aviv-Jaffa Municipality (Tel Aviv District 
Court); OM 2242/95 A.A. v. Kuppat Holim Kelalit, 2 ppM, 1995, 
235; OM 1030/95 Gilad v. Soroka (Beersheba District Court). 

In order to discuss and formulate a bill regulating policy 
in this area, the Ministry of Health appointed a committee, 
headed by Prof. Abraham Steinberg (referred to as the Stein- 
berg Committee). In 2002, the Asher Committee published 
conclusions. The report discussed the moral, religious, medi- 
cal, psychological, social, and legal aspects of the problem, and 
formulated a draft bill. This bill deals with the various catego- 
ries of dying patients, including those who are legally compe- 
tent and those who are not, the different forms of treatment, 
the status of professional caregivers and of the family, and es- 
tablishes frameworks for the solution of individual problems, 
as well as for adoption and review of decisions. The draft bill 
on the subject conformed with the approach of Jewish law 
to this subject, and was adopted by the Israeli Legislature as 
binding law in December 2005. 

The section defining the purpose of the Terminally Ill Pa- 
tient Law, 5766 — 2005 (Section 1) stipulates as follows: 

(a) The purpose of this law is to regulate the medical 
treatment of a patient regarding whom it was determined that 
he is terminally ill, pursuant to the principles set forth in this 
Law, based on an appropriate balance between the value of 
the sanctity of life and the value of individual autonomy and 
the importance of quality of life. 

(b) This law is based on the values of the State of Israel 
as a Jewish and democratic state, and fundamental principles 
in the realm of morality, ethics and religion. 

Basic Principle of the Law (Section 2): 

In prescribing the medical treatment for a terminally ill 
patient, his medical condition, his will, and the degree of his 
suffering are the exclusive considerations. 

The law provides the following definition of a terminally 
ill patient (Section 6): 

(a) An authorized physician may determine that a pa- 
tient is terminally ill, if satisfied that the patient is suffering 
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from an incurable illness, and that his life expectancy, even 
upon receiving medical treatment, does not exceed six 
months. 

(b) An authorized physician may determine that a termi- 
nally ill patient is dying if satisfied that his medical condition 
is such that a number of vital systems in his body have ceased 
to function, and that his life expectancy, even upon receiving 
medical treatment, does not exceed two weeks. 

The law explicitly prohibits active euthanasia, or assisted 
suicide, or discontinuation of ongoing medical treatment: 

12. Nothing in the provisions of this law shall permit any 
act, even if constituting medical treatment, that is intended to 
kill, or which will almost certainly result in death, irrespective 
of whether or not it was motivated by kindness and compas- 
sion, and irrespective of whether or not it was at the request 
of the terminally ill patient, or of any other person. 

13. Nothing in the provisions of this law shall permit any 
act, even one constituting medical treatment, that contrib- 
utes to assisted suicide, irrespective of whether or not it was 
motivated by kindness and compassion, and irrespective of 
whether or not it was at the request of the terminally ill pa- 
tient, or any other person. 

14. Nothing in the provisions of this law shall permit the 
discontinuation of the medical treatment of the terminally ill, 
which is liable to cause his death, irrespective of whether or 
not he is legally competent [...] 

Nevertheless, the law does allow the physician to re- 
frain from providing medical treatment to a terminally ill 
patient (§8) or to refrain from the renewal of medical treat- 
ment ($14): 

8 (a). Where a legally competent terminally ill patient 
does not want his life prolonged, his will should be honored 
and medical treatment withheld [...] 

14. [...] However, it is permitted to refrain from the re- 
newal of medical treatment, which was disrupted inadver- 
tently or not in contravention of the provisions of any law, 
and it is similarly permitted to refrain from the renewal of 
periodic medical treatment [...] 

The law also regulates the treatment of a terminally ill 
minor ($§19-21), and of a terminally protected person. More- 
over, the law regulates the methods whereby a terminally ill 
patient can give advance living notice of his wishes concern- 
ing the medical treatment that he wishes to receive (ch. 5 of 
the law). The law further appoints an institutional committee, 
comprising inter alia a clergyman of the same religion as the 
patient, to rule on doubtful situations pertaining to the treat- 
ment of the terminally ill patient. 


ORGAN TRANSPLANTATION 


Organ transplantation is a new medical technology for the 
replacement of organs, parts of organs, or tissues that have 
reached terminal failure, by organs, parts of organs, and tissues 
that are functional. The transplanted organ may be taken from 
one part of the person to another, from one person to another, 
or from an animal to a human being. The transplanted organs 
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may be artificial or natural, complete (e.g., kidney, heart, liver, 
etc.), or partial (e.g., heart valves, skin, bone, etc.). 

The basic issues involved in organ transplant in Jew- 
ish law depend upon the classification of organ being trans- 
planted, being divided into four categories: (a) whether trans- 
fer of an organ from the body of the deceased is permitted - a 
question that arises primarily with respect to cornea and 
heart transplants; (b) determining the moment of the donor's 
death - an important issue in the context of heart transplants; 
(c) whether or not a person is permitted to endanger himself 
to save his fellow-man - a question that arises in the context of 
kidney transplant and other transplants involving a donation 
from a living person; and, if it is permitted, is he obligated to 
do so; (d) whether a child or person who is otherwise legally 
incompetent may serve as a donor. 


Cornea Transplants 

The questions raised by cornea transplants are common to all 
forms of transplant in which the transplanted organ is taken 
from the dead donor. Under what circumstances may an 
organ removed from a dead person’s body serve for the 
recuperation of another person (see *Medical Experimenta- 
tion)? 

The posekim discuss whether the removal of an organ 
from a dead person violates the prohibition of deriving ben- 
efit from the dead person, the majority opinion being that it 
does not (Resp. Radbaz, vol. 2, no. 648; ibid., vol. 3, no. 648 
(1009); Resp. Shevet Yehudah, pp. 313-22). It was further ruled 
that there was no prohibition of postponing burial entailed in 
transplants from a dead person to a living person (see: Deut. 
21:22-23; Sanh. 44b, and other sources), nor is it considered 
as neglect of the positive precept of burying the dead organ, 
because the organ is restored to functionality by the act of 
being transplanted into a live body, and is hence not classi- 
fied as “flesh of the dead” (Resp. Shevet Yehudah, ibid.; Resp. 
Seridei Esh, vol. 2, no. 120; Resp. Yabia Omer, vol. 3, yD no. 
22). The posekim also discussed whether the removal of an 
organ from the dead person’s body transgresses the prohibi- 
tion of mutilating the dead body. According to one view, in 
order to avoid this prohibition there is a need for a prior liv- 
ing consent to the act (Resp. Shevet Yehudah, ibid.), and ac- 
cording to another view, it is permitted to remove the organ 
even without prior living consent in cases of great need, even 
if it does not involve the saving of a life (H.D. Halevi, in: As- 
sia, 4 (1983), 251-59). 

Most contemporary halakhic decisors take the view that, 
if, when confronted by a patient requiring a transplant, his 
condition is defined as life threatening (pikkuah nefesh), and 
if the donor agreed while still alive to have his organs taken, 
it is permitted to remove his organs after his death to trans- 
plant them into a live person; there are those who even rule 
that this is a mitzvah — i.e., a religious duty. The family must, 
however, consent to the removal of an organ from their de- 
ceased relative, for purposes of a transplant (Resp. Iggerot 
Moshe, YD 174:4). 
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Heart and Liver Transplants 

The central issue involved in the context of heart and liver 
transplants is determination of the moment of death. Today, 
both the heart and the liver can only be transplanted if the 
donor’s circulatory system is still functional. From the mo- 
ment the heart stops beating, the blood stops circulating and 
it is no longer possible to transplant that heart. Thus, in order 
to successfully transplant a heart, the state of death must be 
determined prior to the cessation of heartbeat in the donor’s 
body. The question then arises as to whether a person suffer- 
ing from irreversible brain damage or from actual brain death, 
but whose heart continues to beat, is considered halakhically 
alive or dead. Accordingly, the question of whether heart or 
liver transplants can be permitted touches on the question of 
determination of the moment of death according to the hala- 
khah. In any event, the life of a terminally ill or dying patient 
cannot be artificially prolonged solely to enable use of his or- 
gans for transplanting purposes, because one life may not be 
set aside to ensure another life (ein dohin nefesh mipnei ne- 
fesh), and the life of the dying person may not be set aside 
for the sake of the healthy person's life (Resp. Iggerot Moshe; 
Minhat Yitzhak). 

According to certain authorities, it is absolutely forbid- 
den to remove an organ from a person defined as brain dead 
(Resp. Ziz Eliezer, vol. 10, nos. 25, 85, and 86; Iggerot Moshe, 
YD 2:174), while others permit it (Israeli Chief Rabbinate; see 
Tehumin, 7 (1986), 187-92). 


Kidney Transplants 

A kidney transplant is performed, inter alia, by a healthy 
person donating one of his kidneys to another person whose 
kidneys are non-functional. The question that arises here is 
whether the donor is permitted to place himself in danger in 
order to save another. Since, as stated, the donation is from 
a living person, an additional question sometimes arises - 
whether a kidney may be taken from a person who is unable 
to express his consent, such as a child or a mentally incom- 
petent individual and, if so, who is entitled to consent on his 
behalf? 

An important principle in Jewish law is that “whoever 
could have rescued, but failed to do so, transgresses the com- 
mandment, ‘Do not stand idly by the blood of your fellow” 
(Lev. 19:16; see Sanh. 73a; Yad, Roze’ah u-Shemirat ha-Nefesh 
1:14-16; Tur, HM 426). Maimonides stated that this prohibition 
is “one of the most severe, because whoever destroys one sin- 
gle soul... is regarded as if he had destroyed the entire world, 
and whoever preserves a single soul...is regarded as having 
preserved the entire world” (Yad, ibid.; regarding the halakhic 
duty to save life in a similar context, see the comments of Jus- 
tice Beiski, Cr. App. 527/85 Kurtam v. State of Israel, 40 (3) PD 
673, at 696-97). 

When there is no danger to the rescuer, his obligation is 
absolute. The difficult question is: To what extent is a person 
required, or perhaps, allowed, to endanger his own life to save 
another's? This question has troubled the halakhic authorities. 
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Some hold that a person must expose himself to a possible 
danger, when necessary to rescue his fellow from a danger 
that is certain (Beit Yosef to Tur, HM 426); but many disagree 
(Sema, to Sh. Ar., HM 426, par. 2). A recent halakhic author- 
ity aptly summarized the law as follows: “It all depends on 
the circumstances. One should weigh the situation carefully 
and not be overly self-protective ... Whoever saves a single 
person is regarded as if he saved an entire world” (Arukh ha- 
Shulhan, HM 426:4. For sources discussing this difference of 
opinion, see: R. Ovadiah Yosef, “Teshuvah be-Heter Hashtalat 
Kilyah, in: Dinei Israel, 7 (1976), 25-43; idem, “Be-Din Terumat 
Kilyah; in: Halakhah u-Refuah, 3:61-63; idem, Resp. Yehaveh 
Daat, vol. 3, no. 84). 

The removal of an organ from a person's body in order 
to save another person's life is discussed by the halakhic au- 
thorities in the context of danger to the donor. But this dis- 
cussion entails a further inquiry: Is there any basis at all for 
obligating a person to donate an organ to save someone else? 
The following answer was given by the outstanding halakhic 
authority, David ibn Zimra (Radbaz), a 16'*-century rabbi of 
Egypt and Israel, against the tragic-heroic background of the 
Diaspora, and the government's treatment of its Jewish mi- 
nority (Resp. Radbaz, vol. 3, no. 1052): “You have asked me... 
[what should one do] if the government says to a Jew: ‘Allow 
us to sever one of your limbs, which will not cause your death, 
or we will kill your fellow Jew!’” 

Radbaz answered that, even if it is certain that the am- 
putation is not life-threatening, there is no obligation to allow 
it. One is permitted to allow the amputation, and it would be 
an act of great piety to do so. Radbaz’s summary is instruc- 
tive: “and furthermore, it is written “Her ways are pleasant 
ways (Prov 3:17). [This means that] the laws of our Torah 
must accord with reason and logic. How then can we suggest 
that a person should allow his eye to be blinded or his arm 
or leg amputated in order that someone should not be killed? 
Therefore, I do not see such an act as a legal obligation, but 
as one of pious behavior. Happy is the lot of anyone who can 
bring himself to do such a thing. [But] if there is any possible 
danger to his life, he would be a pious fool, because his doubt 
has priority over the certainty of his fellow.’ (Regarding the 
principle of “Her ways are pleasant ways’ in the determina- 
tion of halakhah, see: Menachem Elon, Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri 
(1988), 3:323 ff; idem, Mafteah ha-Sheelot ve-ha-Teshuvot shel 
Hakhmei Sefarad u-Zefon Afrikah, Mafteah ha-Mekorot (vol. 
1, 1981), Introduction, p. 25.) 

The removal of a person's organ in order to save his fel- 
low, even if not involving danger to the donor, cannot be 
compelled, because it violates the principle that the ways of 
the Torah are pleasant, and “the laws of our Torah must ac- 
cord with reason and logic.” Based on this, it is inconceivable 
that a person could be compelled to donate an organ from his 
body to save another person, although such behavior would be 
considered an act of piety, on a voluntary basis, and it is desir- 
able that a person do so, beyond the letter of the law (see also 
Resp. Radbaz, vol. 5 of Leshonot ha-Rambam, no. 212 (1682), 
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and the attempt to reconcile these two responsa, which goes 
beyond the scope of this article). 

This responsum of Radbaz is one of the central texts in 
the discussion among contemporary halakhic authorities re- 
garding a kidney donation for transplantation in the body of 
another person. The issues considered include that of potential 
risk to the donor, whether an individual may wound himself, 
and similar halakhic questions. Opinions differ. Some forbid 
kidney donation (Resp. Ziz Eliezer, vol. 9, no. 45; vol 10, nos. 
25, 7 28; and cf. Weiss, Resp. Minhat Yizhak, vol. 6, no. 103), 
but most authorities hold that, although one is not obligated 
to donate, it is an act of great piety when there is no risk to the 
donor (M. Feinstein, Resp. Iggerot Moshe, yD, vol. 2, no. 174:4; 
responsum of R. Solomon Zalman Auerbach, quoted in Nish- 
mat Avraham, YD 157:4, at 66-67 (1985); responsa of R. Ova- 
diah Yosef, sources cited above; Rabbi H.D. Halevi, in: Assia, 
4 (1983), 251-59; Rabbi Y. Silberstein, in: Halakhah ve-Refuah, 
4 (1985), 156-57; Rabbi S. Dikhovsky, Neot Desheh, 2:154-155). 
In our generation those who ruled that it was forbidden for a 
living person to donate a kidney claimed that it may be dan- 
gerous, and it is forbidden to a person to put himself in a state 
of danger (Ziz Eliezer; Resp. Minhat Yizhak). There were those 
who permitted a living person to donate his kidney, regard- 
ing it as an act of piety, but there is no obligation to do so 
(Resp. Iggerot Moshe, YD, vol. 2, no. 174:4). And among those 
who permit it there were those who ruled that the donation 
of a kidney from a living person is not only permitted, but it 
constitutes a mitzvah, and failure to fulfill it violates the pro- 
hibition of “Do not stand idly by the blood of your fellow,’ 
because the risk is minimal and the chance of the remaining 
kidney being damaged in the future is sufficiently remote so 
as not to be regarded as even being remotely dangerous (see 
Rabbi Ovadiah Yosef, in: Dinei Yisrael, 7 (1976), 25-43; Resp. 
Yehaveh Daat, vol. 3, no. 84). 


Legally Incompetent Person 

In certain cases the most appropriate donor in terms of tissue 
classification is a legally incompetent person. There is no hal- 
akhic permission for the removal of a kidney from a legally 
incompetent person for the purpose of a transplant. This is the 
case when dealing with one who is mentally incompetent. This 
prohibition applies unless it is clear that the legally incompe- 
tent person derives clear benefit from the donation, and it is 
performed exclusively for his benefit, and provided that there 
are no other means of ensuring that benefit (Justice Elon, tca 
184/87, 698/86 Anon. v. Anon. 42 (2) PD 661. See also: Rabbi 
M. Meiselman, Halakhah ve-Refuah, 2 (1981), 114, who wrote 
that if the majority of sons or brothers donate kidneys to their 
relatives, there is a presumption based on common sense that 
the legally incompetent person would also have given his con- 
sent. Justice Elon rejected this view). 

Regarding blood and bone marrow donations, it was 
ruled that these are permitted since they do not involve any 
danger, and the material regenerates. It is therefore a mitzvah 
for members of a family to volunteer to do so when required in 
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order to save a life, and in such cases lenient rulings are given 
even with respect to the legally incompetent person (Nishmat 
Avraham, YD 349:3). If the donor refuses, according to some 
authorities he cannot be compelled, the donation being con- 
sidered as an act of piety, while according to other authorities, 
he can be compelled (Resp. Shevet Halevi, vol. 5, no. 219). 

In the famous case of Anon. v. Anon. (LCA 184/87, 698/86 
Anon. v. Anon. 42 (2) PD 661), Justice Elon discussed the issue 
of whether it is permitted to remove the kidney from a men- 
tally disabled adult to be transplanted in his father-guardian’s 
body and, if so, who has the authority to grant such permis- 
sion, and under what conditions and circumstances. In keep- 
ing with his judicial practice, Justice Elon relied on precedents 
from Jewish law (as shown above) and on the legal sources 
and practices of other democratic states, attempting to syn- 
thesize between them. Justice Elon concluded his judgment 
in this case as follows (ibid., 689-90): 


The general rule is that the sole criterion for allowing the re- 
moval of a kidney from the protected person’s body for trans- 
plantation is whether the removal benefits the protected person. 
The court must weigh up and balance, in accordance with the 
conditions detailed above, the extent of the benefit to be gained 
by the protected person as a result of the transplant into the do- 
nee’s body, against the damage that may be caused to him by the 
removal of the kidney and the fact that he will be left with only 
one kidney. The balancing process must be based on the specific 
circumstances of the protected person, in his current condition, 
as it may be in each particular case that comes before the court. 
The court will allow the transplant only if the result of this bal- 
ancing definitively establishes that the transplant will clearly 
and substantially benefit the protected person [...]. 

How can the court perform this balancing? One can point 
to a number of tests, which are not exclusive, but will be appli- 
cable in most situations. 

(A) Factors in Assessing the Benefit to the Protected 
Person 

1. The extent of the protected person’s dependence on the 
support of the donee; 

2. The existence of alternatives to assure the support and 
necessary care of the protected person at a level comparable 
to that which he would receive as a result of donating the kid- 
ney. These include other possible donors, whether dialysis is a 
sufficient remedy, and whether there are sources of support, 
without the donee; 

3. The likelihood — both relative to the alternatives and 
absolutely - that the transplant will be successful and, if so, 
the extent to which it will increase the donee’s life expectancy, 
and the significance of that increase for supporting the pro- 
tected person; 

4. The life expectancy of the protected person and the 
number of years during which he will need support and, in par- 
ticular cases, his interest in helping his family members or in 
avoiding guilt feelings, when this interest is clearly proved. This 
interest must exist at the time of the transplant, if only to a lim- 
ited extent, and must be expected to increase progressively. 

(B) Factors in Assessing Harm to the Protected Person 

1. Physical damage and side effects 

(a) due to the surgery; 

(b) due to being left with one kidney. 
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2. Mental damage to the protected donor 

(a) asa result of the surgery and hospitalization; 

(b) as a result of the removal of the kidney without his 
understanding or consent. 

3. Limitation on his future actions as a result of being left 
with one kidney, taking into account his situation as a mentally 
disabled individual, both from the point of view of protecting 
his health and considering the fact that he will not be preferred 
for dialysis or transplant should he ever need it. 


In light of the circumstances of the particular case, the Su- 
preme Court ruled against the transplanting of the kidney 
of the mentally disabled son into his father. Justice Elon con- 
cluded his opinion with the following observations (ibid., 
700-1): 


The question before us is difficult and painful. We have a fa- 
ther, devoted to his son, who removed him from an institu- 
tion and cared for him with love and dedication. We have no 
doubt that the father’s request for the kidney was made be- 
cause he was told that his son would not be hurt and because 
he was convinced that it was in the son’s best interest that his 
father enjoy a long life and continue to care for him. But we, 
as a court, are instructed, by law and morality, to look at the 
total picture in this situation. We must keep in mind that at is- 
sue is the invasion of a person’s body and the removal of one 
of his vital organs - an organ which does not regenerate and 
for which there is no substitute. Moreover, the donor does not 
understand what is happening to him and what is being taken 
from him. How disingenuous and possibly even cynical it is to 
use the term “donation” to describe the taking of a kidney un- 
der these circumstances. 

Scholars and thinkers have discussed the social, famil- 
ial, and psychological pressures operating when an individual 
needs to decide whether or not to donate a kidney to a fam- 
ily member. Indeed, even when referring to a totally healthy 
person, it is doubtful that the proper term is “donation,” since 
a donation is essentially linked to the idea of “if his heart so 
moves him” (Exodus 25:2). A fortiori, there is certainly doubt 
in our case, under the aforementioned circumstances. Not only 
is there no donation here made out of generosity, but this is a 
prime example of coercion. This is a serious matter that could 
severely damage the cultural and spiritual fabric of our soci- 
ety. As a court, we are the “father” of the legal incompetents, of 
those who do not understand and cannot consent or decide on 
their own, and we must protect those unfortunates to maintain 
their dignity as human beings. As such, we are not superior to 
the father before us, who sired the child and cared for him his 
whole life. We would never think that. But we are appointed by 
law to weigh all the considerations - legal, halakhic, and ethi- 
cal - that arise in these situations, and in this respect, and only 
in this, do we take precedence over the father. By examining 
all the considerations and balancing them, we have concluded 
that we should not allow the removal of the kidney from the 
son for the father. We again urge that all efforts be made to ob- 
tain a transplant for the father from a cadaver so that he can 
continue caring for his son. 


Trafficking in Organs 

Commerce and organ donation are contradictory concepts; 
“doing business” with human organs conflicts with funda- 
mental spiritual and ethical values. Recently, learned schol- 
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ars, halakhists, philosophers, and ethicists have discussed the 
reasons for prohibiting the sale of human organs. For ex- 
ample, it is customary to pay for the donation of blood to a 
blood bank, because the body replenishes the blood, and the 
donation does not endanger the donor. The same is true for 
donations of bone marrow. But giving up a kidney in exchange 
for money raises grave doubts and difficulties. The essential 
question here is: Where will the “slippery slope” end? Soci- 
etal, psychological, and economic pressures may bring us 
to an “organ market” of “spare parts,’ and to a situation where 
the bodies of the poor become “supply depots” for the rich. 
The actuality is that the rich will not sell any of their bodily 
organs but the poor - even when they have no relation- 
ship with the donee - are likely to sell their organs to rescue 
themselves from poverty and need. This is an ominous pros- 
pect from the perspective of human dignity and value. There- 
fore, as a general rule, we should avoid setting foot on this 
slippery slope, and any allegedly exceptional circumstances 
should be evaluated case by case and with great care (Elon, 
ibid.). 

In the year 2003 Knesset Member Zahava Gal-On pre- 
sented a draft bill to prevent trafficking in organs, known as 
the “Bill to Outlaw Trafficking in Organs.” 


THE LEGAL POSITION IN ISRAEL. The Anatomy and Pathol- 
ogy Law, 5713 — 1953 defines the ways in which organs may be 
removed from a cadaver for transplant purposes: 


6. Anatomical-pathological operations 

(a) A physician may operate on a body in order to ascer- 
tain the cause of death or to use a part thereof for the curative 
treatment of a person if it has been confirmed by a certificate 
signed by three physicians authorized on that behalf in accor- 
dance with the regulations that the operation serves one of the 
said purposes. 

(b) (1) The body of a deceased person shall not be dis- 
sected before the expiration of five hours after notice of the 
death is given to a relative. Sabbaths and Jewish holidays or, in 
the case of a non-Jewish relative, the Sabbaths and holidays of 
his community, shall not be included in the count of the said 
five hours. 

(2) Notwithstanding the provisions of paragraph (1), 
where the dissection is required in order to use a part of the 
body for the curative treatment of a person, reasonable notice to 
such effect shall be given to a relative before the dissection. 

(c) (1) Where the need to use a part of the body of a de- 
ceased person to save a person's life becomes apparent, the pe- 
riod referred to in subsection (b) shall be replaced by the pe- 
riod up to the latest time at which it is possible to remove the 
part from the body for use as aforesaid. If notice under subsec- 
tion (b) cannot be given by the said time, owing to the impos- 
sibility of locating a relative, a dissection under this subsection 
may be performed provided that a reasonable attempt to give 
notice has been made. 

(2) Without prejudice to the generality of the provisions 
of paragraph (1), the use of the cornea of a deceased person for 
a transplant to save a person from blindness, the use of a part 
of the body of a deceased person to prevent a defect of vision 
or hearing, and the use of a kidney or of skin tissues of a de- 
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ceased person for a transplant to save a person's life are uses of 
parts of a body for the saving of a life. 

6A. Restrictions 

(a) Where a deceased person has left any relatives, his 
body shall not be dissected under section 6 - except under cir- 
cumstances referred to in section 6(c) - unless the following 
two requirements are also met: 

(1) the spouse or, in the absence of a spouse, the children 
or, in the absence of children, the parents or, in the absence of 
parents, a brother or sister of the deceased has or have con- 
sented; 

(2) no relative of the same degree of relationship as a con- 
senting relative, and no relative of the degree which, in the cir- 
cumstances of the case, is next in the order of degrees appear- 
ing in paragraph (1), have objected in writing. 

(b) Where the person in his lifetime objected in writing 
to his body being dissected, then, notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of section 6 or any consent of a relative under subsection 
(a), the dissection shall not be performed. 

(c) Where the person consented to his body being dis- 
sected, it may be dissected notwithstanding any objection by 
a relative. 

(d) In the circumstances referred to in section 6(c), a body 
may be dissected unless the person in his lifetime objected in 
writing to his body being dissected or unless his spouse or one 
of his parents or children objects thereto in writing. 

(e) Where the person has left no relatives, his body shall 
not be dissected unless he consented thereto in his lifetime. 

(f) The provisions of this section shall be in addition to 
those of section 6. 


The law provides ($6D), that “the provisions of section 6A 
shall not apply in wartime or at the time of a large scale ter- 
rorist act or an accident or disaster causing numerous casual- 
ties.” Furthermore, Section 6a established a penalty of three 
years’ imprisonment for a person transgressing the provi- 
sions of the law. 

An additional aspect of organ transplants from a dead 
body dealt with in Israeli case law is the determination of the 
moment of death. The question of the moment of death was 
dealt with by the Israeli courts in the context of criminal law. 
In one of the cases the court was required to determine re- 
sponsibility for the death of a person who was shot in the head, 
mortally wounded, and rushed to hospital, where the doctors 
succeeded in saving his life by connecting him up to the life- 
support machines. With his family’s consent, the victim was 
subsequently disconnected from these devices. The question 
arises: Who was responsible for his death - the gunman or 
the doctor? Did the victim’s disconnection from the life-sup- 
port system sever the causal connection between the victim's 
death and the murderer's act? 

Another case in which the same question arose was the 
Belker case. In 1986 an indictment was submitted against Ye- 
hezkel Belker for attacking his wife, throwing her out of the 
window of their fourth floor apartment, and causing her mor- 
tal injury. The woman was rushed to hospital, and when ef- 
forts to save her had all failed, her death was established on 
the basis of brain death. The deceased remained connected to 
the life-support machines until her family living abroad con- 
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sented to the donation of her organs. When her husband was 
indicted for murder, he claimed that the woman’s death was 
not the result of his attack, but rather, was the direct result of 
her being disconnected from the respiratory machine by the 
medical staff. Ruling on this claim required the court to ad- 
dress the question of the moment of death, and to decide as 
to whether the medical determination of brain death should 
also be regarded as a legal determination. The District Court 
ruled that brain death is death for all intents and purposes, 
on which basis it convicted him of murder. The husband ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court (Cr. A. 341/82) 42 (1) Nathan b. 
Yehezkel Belker v. State of Israel pp 1) which ruled (per Justice 
Beiski) that, in accordance with the accepted rules for deter- 
mination of death (as established by the Harvard Commit- 
tee), and provided that the determination of death was made 
by an independent medical team not belonging to the team 
performing the transplant and/or the team actually treat- 
ing the patient, a determination of brain death is considered 
as death for all intents and purposes. In such a case a death 
certificate may be issued and medical treatment terminated. 
Such a determination of death is in turn valid for all other le- 
gal or social purposes, including an indictment for murder. 
The Court recommended that the issue of determination of 
death be regulated by legislation. In this context, Justice Stras- 
bourg-Cohen’s comments bear mention. She ruled that, even 
had the trial court adopted the previous criterion of cardiac 
death, the doctor’s action in disconnecting the life-support 
machines would not have severed the causal connection be- 
tween the act of the accused and the death of the deceased. 
Absent the actions of the accused, the final result would not 
have occurred, and had the doctors not interfered, the death 
would have occurred immediately following the attack. 

The Ministry of Health issued a Director-General circu- 
lar, updated several times, stipulating provisions for the deter- 
mination of brain death. The circular was published in 1996 
(Director-General Circular 10/96; the most recent as of 2005), 
the first section of which cites portions of the Supreme Court 
judgment with respect to the validity of brain death determi- 
nation. The second section provides guidelines for the cate- 
gories of examinations to be conducted for diagnosing death. 
The circular stipulates a series of preconditions, necessary con- 
ditions, and auxiliary tests for determining brain death. 


ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION 


Artificial insemination is the medical procedure whereby 
sperm is injected into the vagina or womb of the woman 
without the act of sexual intercourse. A distinction is made 
between three categories of artificial insemination, in accor- 
dance with the source of the sperm: (1) husband insemina- 
tion - where the husband contributes the sperm; (2) donor 
insemination — where a man who is not the wife’s husband is 
the donor or where the sperm is taken from a sperm bank; 
and (3) mixed insemination, using a mixture of the husband’s 
sperm with that of a donor. The processes of fertilization in 
the woman’s womb, pregnancy, and birth, continue naturally 
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after the artificial insemination, as in any normal impregna- 
tion. Artificial insemination can only take place under con- 
ditions in which there is no defect in the womans fertility, 
either anatomically or physiologically (see below: fertiliza- 
tion outside the body - In Vitro Fertilization). Rabbi Eliezer 
Waldenberg begins his lengthy responsum on this topic with 
the following comments: 


Physicians have recently invented a new method by which 
a woman can become pregnant via artificial means, without 
sexual intercourse. Sperm is obtained from a donor, and when 
a woman desires to become pregnant without intercourse she 
is inseminated artificially, becomes pregnant, and gives birth. 
This method is most often used when a married couple is un- 
able to have children due to an impediment on the part of the 
husband. While they do not wish to get divorced, the wife de- 
sires to have a child. In these circumstances, some physicians 
perform artificial insemination so that the wife may become 
pregnant and give birth. The question asked is whether such a 
procedure is permissible under Jewish law, and what is the sta- 
tus of the resulting child. 


In considering the procedure of artificial insemination, mod- 
ern halakhists refer to aggadic precedents indicating that the 
talmudic and mishnaic Sages were aware of the possibilities of 
impregnation other than by way of natural means. Inter alia 
they cite the aggadah of the birth of Ben-Sira from Jeremiah’s 
daughter, who conceived from her father’s seed that remained 
in the bath in which she bathed (see: Helkat Mehokek, EH 1:8; 
Mishneh la-Melekh on Yad, Ishut 15:4; Hidda, Birkei Yosef (vol. 
2, 1989), EH 1:14; Rabbi D. Bardugo, Resp. Mishpatim Yesharim 
(1891), vol. 1, no. 396). 


Moral and Halakhic Considerations 

We already mentioned above that issues of halakhah and med- 
icine generally pose a plethora of moral and halakhic ques- 
tions, particularly where they involve technological innova- 
tions. For this reason, halakhic discussion of these issues is 
not confined to conceptual issues alone, but also encompass 
policy considerations. One such consideration relates to the 
uncertainty surrounding the issue of the lineage (yihus), of the 
child born as a result of using donor sperm. This uncertainty 
conflicts with the basic halakhic aspiration for certainty in 
matters of lineage, i.e., certainty regarding the family they be- 
long to (see Rashi, Yevamot 42, s.v. u-le-zarakha aharekha). 
There are also several other general policy issues, transcend- 
ing the problematics of lineage. The morally-based questions 
and fears that have typified the dialogue on these questions 
throughout the world are of equal concern to modern hal- 
akhists. They too are apprehensive about the danger of cross- 
ing of traditional borders, coming in the wake of scientific 
progress. For example, it has been stated that bringing chil- 
dren into the world should be the result of spousal relations 
involving marital love and intimacy, and not of mechanical 
laboratory techniques (see P. Shiffman, Dinei Mishpahah be- 
Yisrael, 2 (1989), 105; E. Jacobovitz, Ha-Refuah ve-ha-Yahadut 
(1966), 235). In this context, the following comments of Rabbi 
E. Waldenberg are germane: 
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troops toward achieving this aim. For their part, the Saudis 
and Jordanians felt compelled to support the Yemeni Royal- 
ists, out of dynastic solidarity. Egypt was thenceforth caught 
in the complex web of a protracted war (until 1967), facing the 
anger of a Saudi monarchy that was suspicious of Nasserist 
hegemonic aims in the Arabian Peninsula. Since the early or 
mid-1960s, King Faisal also contended that Nasser’s agents and 
supporters had attempted to undermine Saudi monarchical 
institutions from within. 

A major and bloody coup détat, on February 8, 1963, 
eliminated Qasim and his regime, bringing to power the Iraqi 
branch of the Ba‘th in a coalition with Nasserists. The Egyp- 
tians welcomed the downfall of Qasim, hoping that the new 
Ba‘thi-Nasserite regime would demonstrate a commitment to 
Pan-Arab causes and to socialism. A month later a coup oc- 
curred in Syria. The Egyptians hoped that, unlike the seces- 
sionist government of 1961-63, the new government, based on 
a Ba‘thi-Nasserist coalition backed by the army, would help 
revive Arab unity. Israel, which had benefited from the in- 
ter-Arab rivalries of 1961-62, watched the new developments 
with some anxiety. 

Subsequent to the dramatic political changes in Bagh- 
dad and Damascus, Nasser hosted unity talks in Cairo be- 
tween mid-March and mid-April 1963. When the issue of a 
new Arab union beginning with Egypt, Syria, and Iraq as the 
pilot experiment was deliberated, Nasser proposed that it be 
formed in two stages: first Egypt and Syria for a trial period of 
four months; and then, if successful, with Iraq as third part- 
ner. But the search for a unification formula of political lead- 
ership was unattainable. It boiled down to the issue of mis- 
trust among leaders, particularly the deep mistrust of Egypt 
by the Syrian Ba‘th. The latter remained bitter over its past 
experience with Nasser. 

In mid-July 1963, the Syrian Ba‘th expelled the Nasserists 
from the government; four months later the Nasserists in Iraq, 
led by Colonel Abd al-Salam Arif, removed the Ba‘thists. The 
Arab cold war among radical regimes wreaked havoc to the 
cause of Arab unity and rendered efforts toward a new Arab 
union obsolete. At the end of 1963 more Arab states were at 
each other’s throats than ever before. Egypt and Saudi Ara- 
bia were locked in a struggle for the future of Yemen, where 
40,000 Egyptian troops had failed to win a final victory for 
the republican revolution. Nasser had seized on the revolution 
in Yemen in September 1962 as an opportunity to break out of 
his isolation in the wake of Syria’s secession from the UAR and 
regain the initiative in Arab affairs for Egypt on the basis of 
revolutionary leadership. The struggle with the Yemeni Royal- 
ist forces, backed by Saudi Arabia, was soon deadlocked. The 
longer the Egyptian army remained in Yemen, and the more 
the Egyptian commitment to consolidate the Yemeni revolu- 
tion was reiterated, the more difficult it became to disengage. 
Meanwhile Algeria under the presidency of Ahmad Ben Bella 
and the regime of the Front de Libération Nationale (FLN) had 
been involved with Morocco over a border dispute (October 
1963) and had another dispute with Tunisia. Tunisia and Mo- 
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rocco had been cool to each other ever since Tunisia had rec- 
ognized the independence of Mauritania. Moreover, Tunisian 
President Habib Bourguiba attacked Nasser’s Pan-Arab poli- 
cies. Egypt was hostile to Jordan, and Syria deemed it to be 
unfriendly to both Jordan and to Morocco. These quarrels pit- 
ted revolutionary against conservative or moderate regimes. 
It left the Arab League ever more powerless. 

Toward the end of 1963, at the zenith of Arab disunity, 
a sudden, albeit temporary, relaxation occurred. The cata- 
lyst on this occasion was Israel, which was approaching the 
completion of its project to divert the waters of the Jordan 
River for its own needs. Any act by Israel to divert these wa- 
ters was considered by all Arab states as an act of aggression. 
Syria seized upon the Israeli initiative to awaken sentiments 
of Arab unity. Yet nothing materialized from the gestures of 
solidarity expressed by both conservative and radical Arabs. 
The disinclination of Egypt and Syria to go to war over Isra- 
el’s water diversion schemes encouraged the Jewish state to 
resume its policies. 


The Arab Arena: 1964-1970 

The year 1964 was a turning point in inter-Arab politics. Added 
to the role of the Arab League as an all-Arab forum for coordi- 
nating economic, social, political, and military endeavors, the 
Arab states with Egypt at the helm established the Arab Sum- 
mit Conference. It was meant to iron out differences and solve 
serious problems in a more efficient way than the League meet- 
ings could achieve. The first Arab summit in this spirit was 
held in Cairo in January. The key issues on its agenda were a 
negotiated compromise settlement in Yemen after Egypt com- 
mitted troops and military hardware there and the creation of 
the *Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO). 

As for the first issue, immediate success was achieved. For 
Nasser, Yemen was not merely a symbol of “revolutionary in- 
evitability” but a foothold in the Peninsula, strategically bor- 
dering on both the British-protected South Arabian Federa- 
tion and the Saudi Kingdom. It was only in August 1965 that 
Egypt backed down from total commitment to Yemen after 
Nasser had reluctantly signed an agreement in Jidda, Saudi 
Arabia, with Saudi King Faisal. The agreement stipulated that 
the two Yemeni sides - Royalists and Republicans - would 
convene at the end of the year to arrange for the formation of 
a mutually acceptable provisional government. The Egyptians 
and Saudis were to supervise a truce between the two Yemeni 
forces. But the arrangement did not work out and the Egyp- 
tian army remained in the area until 1967. In agreement with 
the Saudis, and six months after the June 1967 Arab-Israeli 
war, Egypt withdrew all of its troops and other personnel 
from Yemen. The Royalists lost out in the end and the Yemen 
Arab Republic emerged. In 1967, as Nasser was withdrawing 
his troops from the new Yemeni republic, a second Yemeni 
republic was established in the former Protectorate of Aden: 
the People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen (ppRy). Once the 
Egyptians were gone the Saudis were less concerned with the 
type of regimes in the two Yemens. 
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And especially when we have already read that the final result 
of test-tube fertilization is that sooner or later it will lead to the 
creation of a test-tube baby, i.e., the entire pregnancy will take 
place and terminate outside the woman's body, in the test tube 
itself, by way of simulating the conditions inside the womb; and 
then, by means of an astonishing procedure known as cloning, 
human beings will be produced by the implantation or tran- 
spondation of the nucleus from a mature cell into an enucleated 
human egg, after which the reproductive process of the regular 
cell operates and continues to develop into a embryo, and this is 
the name that they give to a complete biological creation, in ac- 
cordance with certain previously determined parameters to re- 
produce the specific characteristics desired by its creators. And 
if this happens - can such infants be called “offspring,” with full 
lineage to their progenitors who wish them to be considered 
their genetic offspring? For in addition to the abnormal form of 
production and bringing children into the world, it also causes 
the destruction and loss of the human image, and chaos will 
reign with respect to the whole field of procreation, which will 
become a laboratory devoid of any humaneness. This problem 
has already been predicted by scientists, who have expressed 
their deep anxiety over the anticipated scenarios - a new gen- 
eration will emerge and all those witnessing it will exclaim “new 
ones have come, who were unimagined by their forefathers, [so 
that we] see creatures of this kind, almost without free choice, 
and human form? 


ARTIFICIAL HUSBAND INSEMINATION. Various posekim 
take the view that the husband is forbidden to emit semen for 
the purpose of inseminating his wife, due to the prohibition of 
“destruction of seed,” because at the time of masturbating for 
the purpose of ejaculating the semen, its emission is in vain, 
and the fact that the physician subsequently uses the semen 
for fertilizing the woman is to no avail. Furthermore, there is 
a possibility that the woman will not be fertilized by that se- 
men, and as a result the semen will retroactively transpire to 
have been emitted in vein. However, the predominant halakhic 
opinion is that the procedure does not involve “destruction of 
seed” when emitted by the husband for purposes of fertiliza- 
tion, because the procedure is a remedial one, for purposes of 
a mitzvah, and it does not matter whether the end is attained 
by natural means or otherwise. At the same time, a number of 
limitations were imposed: the permission is limited to parties 
who have been childless for a period of ten years, and who in 
the absence of fertilization are liable to divorce. Two physi- 
cians must decide that the procedure is effective, i.e., that the 
woman does not suffer from any fertility problem and that 
there is a reasonable chance that the husband’s sperm will suc- 
ceed in impregnating the wife; the doctors must take special 
care not to exchange the husband's sperm for another person's 
sperm. In the event that fertilization is prevented due to early 
ovulation of the woman, as a result of which she is unable to 
purify herself from her niddah status at the appropriate time 
to allow fertilization by natural means, there are opinions that 
permit husband artificial insemination. The posekim also de- 
bated the question of whether the husband fulfills the com- 
mandment of procreation in the case of artificial insemina- 
tion. The accepted view is that the husband does so, because 
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the commandment is not dependent on the act of intercourse, 
but rather on the result of the birth of a live fetus. 


NON-JEWISH DONOR INSEMINATION. A different set of 
problems arises in Jewish law regarding artificial insemination 
from a donor other than the husband. The central question 
is whether artificial insemination is permitted at all with the 
sperm of a man other than the husband, and if not, are there 
any circumstances in which it is permitted, and subject to what 
limitations. Is the woman thereafter permitted or forbidden 
to her husband, as in the case of an adulterous wife, and what 
is the lineage and the status of the child? 


Non-Jewish Donor. While all posekim agree that de jure there 
should be no insemination even from a non-Jewish donor, 
there are nevertheless those who permit it in the case of sad, 
despairing parents who yearn for a child. A child born under 
these circumstances is a Jew for all intents and purposes. 


JEWISH DONOR INSEMINATION. There is broad halakhic 
consensus that artificial insemination of a woman from the 
sperm of a Jewish donor is prohibited. A variety of reasons 
are given for this prohibition: some moralistic, based on the 
classic model of the family in the Jewish philosophy, and 
others halakhic, related to the uncertainty of the identity of 
the donor-father. At the same time, the halakhists dispute 
whether a married woman impregnated by a Jewish donor 
is prohibited to her husband. One view is that a woman ar- 
tificially impregnated by semen of a donor is not prohibited 
to her husband, because there was no act of forbidden inter- 
course involved, and Torah law only forbids a woman to her 
husband and to her lover if an act of forbidden sexual rela- 
tions was involved. Among the supporters of this view were 
the Sephardi chief rabbi, Rabbi Ouziel (Resp. Mishpetei Uz- 
iel, EH 19); Rabbi M. Feinstein (Resp. Iggerot Moshe, EH, nos. 
10, 11, 71); Rabbi Y. Breisch (Resp. Helkat Yaakov, vol. 1, no. 
24); Rabbi E.Y. Waldenberg (Resp. Ziz Eliezer, vol. 3, no. 24); 
Rabbi Y.Y. Weinberg (Resp. Seridei Esh, 6), and other leading 
aharonim. The position prohibiting the wife to her husband 
is based on the interpretation of the biblical verse, “you shall 
not lie carnally with your neighbor's wife,” as extending to any 
implantation of semen in the woman’s womb. Among the pro- 
ponents of this view are R. Jonathan Eybeschutz (Benei Ahu- 
vah, Ishut, 15); Rabbi J.L. Zirelson (Resp. Maarkhei Lev, 73); 
and the rabbi of Satmar, R. Yoel Teitelbaum (“Teshuva bi-devar 
Hazraah Melakhutit be-Zera Ish Aher? in: Ha-Maor, 16:9-10 
(Sept.-Oct. 1964), and others. 

The posekim also disputed the question as to whether the 
child was regarded as the child of the sperm donor, in which 
case he would be prohibited against marrying members of the 
sperm donor’s family, he would be the donor’s heir, and the 
donor would be regarded as having fulfilled the command- 
ment of procreation. Some ruled that the child would be re- 
garded as his real son, while others argued that this ruling only 
applied for purposes of stringency and not for leniency, i.e., 
that the child was forbidden from marrying, for example, the 
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daughter of the sperm donor, but does not inherit him. The 
posekim were divided over whether, in the event of his mar- 
rying the daughter of the donor, his offspring would in turn 
be considered a mamzer. 


ANONYMOUS DONOR. Where the donor’s identity is un- 
known - e.g., when taken from a sperm bank - it has been 
suggested that, even according to the view that the offspring 
of artificial insemination is not a mamzer, in such a case he 
would be classified as a shetuki (“undisclosed”); see: *Mamzer/ 
shetuki). Some posekim wrote that, in the case where the sperm 
comes from outside of Israel, where there is a non-Jewish ma- 
jority, it may be presumed that the sperm belongs to a non- 
Jew and therefore the offspring is legitimate. 

Where the sperm is mixed with that of the husband, the 
posekim wrote that it should be regarded as if it was exclusively 
the outside donor’s sperm, because the husband’s sperm is in- 
active and the mixture is intended to placate the husband psy- 
chologically. In such a case, the husband is also regarded as 
having transgressed the prohibition of “destruction of seed.” 


Artificial Insemination in Israeli Law 

The Israeli legislator enacted the Public Health (Sperm Bank) 
Regulations, 5739 — 1979, under which “No person shall man- 
age a sperm bank, or be engaged therein, unless that sperm 
bank was recognized by the director, and in accordance with 
the conditions of recognition. The director shall not recog- 
nize a sperm bank unless it is managed in a hospital and as a 
part thereof. For purposes of the regulation, “manager” has 
the same definition as in section 1 of the Public Health Regu- 
lations, viz. the director general of the Ministry of Health, or 
person empowered by the director to enact these regulations.” 
Following Supreme Court consideration of the matter, a clause 
limiting the rights of unmarried women to receive treatment 
for in vitro insemination treatment was repealed, so that today, 
subject to certain conditions, an unmarried woman is entitled 
to receive a sperm donation. 


ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION IN HALAKHIC CASE LAW. The 
first decision on this subject was given by the Jerusalem Rab- 
binical Court on November 6, 1975, and published by the av 
bet din, Rabbi Eliezer Waldenberg (presiding with Rabbis Y. 
Cohen and Y. Attiah) in his book Ziz Eliezer, vol. 3, no. 97. 
The litigants in the regional rabbinical court were a childless 
couple. Without her husband’s knowledge, the wife had been 
treated by a doctor who performed an artificial insemination 
procedure from a sperm bank. The treatment led to positive 
results, and the woman became pregnant from foreign do- 
nor sperm. Upon becoming aware of this, the husband filed 
for divorce. The woman conceded the truth of his claims, but 
claimed in her defense that a medical examination had con- 
firmed that the husband was sterile, and unable to father a 
child. She had requested that her husband agree to adoption, 
but had received a negative answer. Wanting a child of her 
own, she had taken a path that enabled her to become preg- 
nant. The Bet Din was confronted with the legal question as 
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to whether the woman's consent to be artificially inseminated 
from donor sperm without her husband’s knowledge provided 
grounds for divorce, even though it had not yet ruled on the 
question of whether the wife was forbidden to her husband, 
having become impregnated in that manner. Another question 
to be decided was the legal import of the husband's refusal to 
adopt, against the background of his infertility. The Bet Din 
Court accepted the husband's claim, compelled the wife to re- 
ceive a get, and further ruled that the woman had forfeited her 
kettubah. Following is an excerpt from the judgment: 


In consenting to the sperm of another man to be injected into 
her, the woman betrayed both her husband and God, and she is 
therefore obligated to receive a get from her husband. She can- 
not stipulate any financial conditions prior to the giving of the 
get, nor request that her husband transfer the apartment cur- 
rently under both of their names into her name alone. 


In explaining the reasons for its decision, the head of the Rab- 
binical Court (av bet din), presented a comprehensive excursus 
on the issue of artificial insemination and its halakhic ramifi- 
cations, concluding that there could be no greater abomina- 
tion. Notwithstanding the opinion that the wife was not for- 
bidden to her husband when she resorted to this method with 
her husband's consent, it was not disputed that the wife was 
obliged to receive a get when the treatment and the pregnancy 
were without his knowledge. The upshot of this ruling was that 
the wife had no recourse to the defense plea that her husband 
had refused her request to adopt despite his proven infertility. 
Because: “if she required a solution to the problem then she 
had the opportunity of coming to the Rabbinical Court and 
making that claim, and to request that her husband be com- 
pelled to give her a get pitturin, and she would have found an 
attentive ear.’ The Rabbinical Court thus took a positive view 
of the defendant’s desire for a child of her own, to the extent 
of being willing to compel her husband to divorce her, had she 
so requested. But, “there is a vast chasm between this, and the 
commission of an act ‘that undermines the very foundations of 
the family unit between her and her husband, and which the 
halakhic authorities had unanimously condemned.” Accord- 
ing to the Bet Din the wife's yearning for children did not ame- 
liorate the gravity of her action, which was all the more severe 
in that she had concealed it from her husband. Regarding that 
point, it added the following remarks in its decision: 


At all events, should the husband desire to give her a get for that 
reason — namely, that she had undergone artificial insemina- 
tion without his knowledge, even though she had not become 
pregnant thereby - the wife should be compelled to receive a 
get pitturin, both because of the halakhic dispute in this matter 
as stated, and furthermore, because the actual commission of 
this abomination in her body without her husband’s knowledge 
places her in the category of a woman who has transgressed Mo- 
saic law and Jewish practice, and the law applying to her should 
therefore be the same... Moreover, there is also a view that the 
act itself makes her prohibited to her husband, and the husband 
can therefore claim, “I choose to abide by that opinion,” and he 
cannot be forced to give a kettubah. 
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The last (as of 2005) Rabbinical Court decision on the matter 
was also given in the Regional Rabbinical Court of Haifa, on 
6» Av, 5737 - 1977. The parties were a husband and wife with 
a four-year-old mentally retarded child, diagnosed as having 
a particularly low intelligence level. The child was born fol- 
lowing the woman undergoing artificial insemination from 
donor sperm. The husband consented to this treatment due to 
the fact, not denied by the parties, that he was unable to fertil- 
ize the wife. Both parties petitioned the Bet Din. The wife re- 
quested the Bet Din to order the husband to pay maintenance 
for herself and the child, asking for a high sum, in accordance 
with the rule olah imo (lit., “she goes up with him”) - ie. that 
her maintenance increases by reason of his high earnings, and 
by reason of the treatment of the retarded child who required 
special equipment. The husband filed for a get, claiming that 
his wife’s act was a ground for divorce, because the artificial 
insemination from the sperm of a donor was tantamount to 
an act of sexual license, making the wife forbidden to her hus- 
band. As such, there were grounds for exempting him from 
her maintenance, and he was therefore also exempt from the 
obligation of child support. The Bet Din was requested to rule 
on the question of whether the defendant could be compelled 
to pay child support when it was not disputed that the plain- 
tiff’s (wife) child was not the defendant’s (father) child. The 
question arose: What is the legal significance of the defendant's 
consent to this medical procedure? The Bet Din in the first in- 
stance dismissed the husband's divorce suit, obligating him to 
pay maintenance for the wife and child support for the child, 
whose treatment necessitated huge expenses. Explaining the 
reasons for its decision, the Bet Din expressed its opinion: 


...in support of the opinion that denies even a shadow of il- 
licit sex in the act of artificial insemination, which might have 
provided a ground for divorce or even the forfeiture of main- 
tenance. And as the foremost decisors of our generation have 
ruled [...] the exemption from maintenance applies - when 
the insemination was performed in defiance of the husband’s 
will and without his being aware of it. From this it may be in- 
ferred quite simply that, if it was done with his consent, and 
he was aware of it — he is liable to support the child born from 
that insemination. 


Regarding the wife's claim for maintenance, the Bet Din added 
another reason: 


Since he agreed to this procedure, he assumes all of the obli- 
gations arising therefrom, according to the law of a guaran- 
tor, and there is no doubt that under these circumstances ex- 
pression is given to all of the conditions that would compel a 
guarantor (even though it could be claimed that he assumed 
an undertaking for normal offspring, and that his undertaking 
was limited to those circumstances, but since he did not limit 
his undertaking he should also be liable for irregular expenses 
which are occasioned by the offspring). 


Does this decision support the conclusion that, in the Bet 
Din’s opinion, artificial insemination from a donor with the 
husband’s consent does not constitute illicit sexual relations 
which would prohibit the wife to her husband and obligate her 
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to receive a get? This would seem to be the reasonable con- 
clusion, subject to some degree of reservation based on the 
fact that the decision does not indicate whether the Bet Din 
in principle negates the very act of artificial insemination, or 
whether under the special circumstances of the case, in which 
the husband consented to the treatment, it is removed from 
the category of illicit sexual relations or, in the words of the Bet 
Din “denies even a shadow of illicit sex in the act of artificial 
insemination.” At all events, in our opinion, the Bet Din does 
not view the aforementioned act as constituting grounds for 
divorce, because the wife was not prohibited to her husband 
as is a woman who is unfaithful to the husband while married 
to him. However, since the Bet Din did not see how it could 
oblige the defendant to support a child who was not his own, 
based on the law of child support, it was forced to obligate him 
by force of the law of a guarantor. It therefore emerges that 
the husband’s consent has practical significance with respect 
to maintenance. In other words, his consent is tantamount to 
an implicit assumption of liability for all of the financial con- 
sequences of the act of insemination. 

An interesting comparison may be drawn between the 
aforementioned rulings of the rabbinical courts and the rul- 
ing of the Israeli Supreme Court. In the sole decision given to 
date in a civil court concerning the issue of artificial insemi- 
nation from the sperm of a donor the husband's consent to 
the treatment was one of the main foundations. The litigants 
were a married couple that had remained childless after sev- 
eral years of marriage, due to a defect in the husband’s ability 
to produce functional sperm cells, and a disturbance in the 
woman's ovulation process. With the husband's consent, the 
woman underwent artificial insemination, which was success- 
ful, and the woman gave birth to a daughter. About one year 
later disputes erupted between the spouses and, after failing 
to reconcile their differences, the woman filed a maintenance 
action against her husband, on behalf of herself and for her 
daughter. In the course of the trial, the couple was divorced, 
and the court was thus left to adjudicate the daughter's child 
support suit against her father. The District Court obligated 
the father to pay child support, and the father appealed the de- 
cision to the Supreme Court (ca Salma v. Salma, 448/79, 34 (2) 
PD 778). President Y. Kahn wrote the judgment, in which he 
accepted the “additional reason” invoked by the District Court, 
and which was the basis of the judge’s decision to obligate the 
father to pay child support. He wrote as follows: 


By agreeing to his wife undergoing artificial fertilization, the 
defendant agreed to the addition of another person to his fam- 
ily... the defendant’s consent should be regarded as including an 
implicit undertaking to support the minor that would be born 
as a result of the fertilization... When a person agrees to his wife 
being fertilized by way of artificial fertilization, he agrees and 
undertakes by implication both to his wife and for the benefit of 
the child to be born, to support and feed the minor to be born 
from that fertilization. 


Two things may be inferred from this decision: (a) When the 
husband consents to his wife's fertilization by artificial insemi- 
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nation from the sperm of a donor, he undertakes to bear all 
of the consequent costs — financial and otherwise — with re- 
spect to the child to be born from that act; (2) The husband’s 
undertaking to his wife for child support, which flows from 
his consent to this form of treatment, is unrelated to the legal 
connection that existed at the time of the suit, or thereafter, 
between the child’s mother and the defendant. 

In a recent ruling handed down by the Israeli Supreme 
Court (Hc 2458/01 Mishpahah Hadashah v. Committee for Ap- 
proving Surrogate Agreements (not published)) on the topic of 
in vitro fertilization (see below), Justice Englard referred to the 
position of Jewish law regarding this issue: 


When dealing with a case of a donor to a married woman, im- 
portance attaches to the donor’s identity [and the] the distinc- 
tion between a Jewish donor and a non-Jewish donor. Accord- 
ing to all opinions, it is halakhically prohibited to use, de jure, 
the sperm of another Jew. In principle, sperm insemination of 
a Jewish donor who is not the husband of the married woman 
is regarded as disgraceful and an abomination. See Rabbi E.Y. 
Waldenberg, Resp. Ziz Eliezer, vol. 3, no. 27; Rabbi Y. Breisch, 
Resp. Helkat Yaakov (1992), EH 12; Rabbi Y.Y. Weinberg, Resp. 
Seridei Eish (1999), vol. 1, no. 79. Halakhically speaking, certain 
posekim take the view that the offspring from donor sperm is 
a mamzer for all intents and purposes. Others rule that he is 
of doubtful mamzer status. There are also those who rule that, 
in the absence of intimate relations, i.e., without prohibited 
intercourse, the offspring is categorically not a mamzer. For a 
discussion of the opinions of the first view, see, e.g., Rabbi E.Y. 
Waldenberg, Resp. Ziz Eliezer (1967), vol. 9, no. 51; Resp. Yas- 
kil Avdi, ibid. For the second view, see Rabbi S.Z. Auerbach, 
“Hazraah Melakhutit? in: Noam, 1 (1958), 145, 165. For the third 
view, see Rabbi Moses Feinstein, Resp. Iggerot Moshe (1961), EH, 
vol. 1, no. 61; Resp. Helkat Yaakov, ibid. For additional sources, 
see Rabbi D.M. Kroizer, “Hazraah Melakhutit? in: Noam, 1 
(1958), pp. 111, uof. 

There are authorities who hold that, where the donor is 
unknown, the offspring is a “shetuki” regarding whom there is 
also a doubt regarding mamzerut. See Resp. Seridei Eish, ibid.; 
Resp. Helkat Yaakov, ibid., notes to EH, 20, n. 11. 

Another grave concern regarding the anonymous donor 
pertains to the possibility of a future marriage of a brother and 
sister. See Resp. Iggerot Moshe, ibid.; Resp. Seridei Eish, vol. 1, 
no. 69; Resp. Zig Eliezer (1951), vol. 3, no. 27. 

Regarding a non-Jewish anonymous donor: All of the 
posekim agree that ex ante his sperm should not be used, for the 
act is disgraceful. Nevertheless, in this case there is no halakhic 
fear of mamzerut or marriage of a brother and sister. Conse- 
quently, the procedure of artificial insemination was permit- 
ted for cases in which the parents are in a state of acute distress 
and greatly desire a child. For this view, see the aforementioned 
article Resp. Iggerot Moshe, ibid., and the article cited of Rabbi 
S.Z. Auerbach. For the view that prohibits this treatment un- 
der all circumstances, see: Resp. Helkat Yaakov, ibid., EH, no. 14; 
Rabbi Y.Y. Weiss, Resp. Minhat Yizhak (1939), vol. 4, no. 5; cf. 
Resp. Seridei Esh (1966), vol. 3, no. 5. In the case of an unmarried 
woman, while there is no fear of mamzerut, there is still the fear 
ofa sister and brother marrying, and the offspring being a shet- 
uki. A compilation of the various problems raised in the letters 
of the posekim appears in A. Steinberg, Enziklopedyah Hilkhatit 
Refu’it (1988), entry: Hazraah Melakhutit, pp. 148-61. 
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IN VITRO FERTILIZATION 
(SURROGATE MOTHERHOOD) 


In vitro fertilization is the act of fertilizing the woman’s eggs 
outside the woman's body by means of sperm cells and, after 
fertilization, returning the fertilized embryo to the woman's 
womb, or freezing the embryo for the purpose of returning 
it at a later stage. The offspring of that procedure is popularly 
known as a “test-tube” baby, referring to the initial stage of 
fertilization in the test-tube. A woman carrying an embryo 
for another woman, with the intention of giving her the child 
born to that woman, is called a surrogate or host mother. All 
of the scientific, halakhic, moral, and legal issues pertaining 
to husband or donor sperm required for fertilizing an egg in 
a Petri dish are identical to those arising in the context of ar- 
tificial insemination (see above Artificial Insemination). This 
entry discusses those unique aspects of in vitro fertilization 
that do not exist in artificial insemination. 

The halakhic discussion in the entry on in vitro fertiliza- 
tion is introduced by Prof. Rabbi Abraham Steinberg with the 
following statement: 


Notwithstanding the immense medical-technological prog- 
ress in the field of in vitro fertilization, as in the field of genetic 
engineering, none of this contradicts the basic foundations of 
Judaism, and the belief in the creation of the world and of hu- 
mankind exclusively by the Almighty. In all these procedures, 
the creation involves making “something from something,” 
and there is no possibility of creating “something from noth- 
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ing.’ .... The Jewish outlook does not accept the conception that 
demands the preservation of the law of nature, and therefore 
eschews human and technological interference in natural pro- 
cesses. To the contrary, humankind is a partner to the Almighty 
in the improvement of the world in all realms. 


In Vitro Fertilization Between Husband and Wife 

Several halakhic authorities permit in vitro fertilization be- 
tween a husband and wife provided that all precautions are 
taken to prevent the mixing of the husband’s sperm with alien 
sperm, and provided that the couple have no other possibil- 
ity of building their family. According to the permitting au- 
thorities (see inter alia, Nishmat Avraham, EH, 1.€.3) a “test- 
tube” baby for all intents and purposes continues his parents’ 
lineage, and halakhically this procedure is deemed identical 
to artificial insemination. Accordingly, those who permit ar- 
tificial insemination between husband and wife also permit 
in vitro fertilization. However, certain halakhic authorities 
prohibited this procedure, based on moral considerations: 
for example, the fear that it would create reproductive-soci- 
etal havoc, and the fear of mixing up sperm and the conse- 
quent defiling of the sanctity and purity of lineage in the Jew- 
ish people. There are also those who prohibited it on halakhic 
grounds, even between a husband and wife. One explanation 
for the distinction between in vitro fertilization and artificial 
insemination is that in the latter the sperm is injected directly 
into the woman's womb, so that the procedure does not involve 
destruction of seed should the procedure be unsuccessful, 
whereas in the case of in vitro fertilization the seed is placed 
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in a Petri dish, so that if the fertilization is unsuccessful, it is 
considered as seed destruction. A second explanation is that 
the need for artificial insemination is generally the result of 
the husband's infertility and according to certain views, the 
prohibition of destruction of seed does not apply to a ster- 
ile male. In in vitro fertilization, the problem is generally the 
woman's, and therefore the prohibition on seed destruction is 
valid regarding the husband. Those authorities permitting it 
claim that the prohibition of seed destruction does not apply 
when performed for the purpose of bringing a child into the 
world, and that even in natural intercourse some of the sperm 
is spilt and lost. Therefore, in in vitro fertilization, since it is 
intended to bring a child into the world it is not considered 
as being a vain emission of sperm. 


In Vitro Fertilization by Egg Donation 

The very act of in vitro fertilization using a donor egg involves 
several prohibitions, the gravest of which is the fear of social 
havoc, confusion of lineage, and the possibility of incest be- 
tween the egg-donor’s children. Certain stringent authorities 
also wrote that the prohibition is not on the act per se, but 
that it is seen as one that ought to be avoided ab initio. In any 
event, every effort must be made to ascertain the identity of 
the donor, and to enact whatever regulations are required to 
avoid any mishaps in this regard. 

Where the woman donated the egg, which was subse- 
quently fertilized in a test tube, the fertilized embryo then be- 
ing implanted in the womb of another woman, the question of 
the definition of maternity arises. Whom does the halakhah 
view as the child’s mother: the biological mother (egg donor) 
or the host mother, in whose womb the embryo develops? 

Some posekim take the view that the genetic mother 
has the status of mother in terms of halakhah (see I. War- 
haftig, “Keviat Imahut — be-Shulei ha-Devarim, in: Tehumin, 
5 (1984), 268). Nevertheless, the majority view is that hal- 
akhically, the host mother is considered as the mother (see 
Rabbi Z.N. Goldenberg, “Yihus Imahut be-Hashtalat Ubar 
be-Rehem shel Aheret, ibid., 248; Ziz Eliezer (1992), vol. 19, 
no. 40). Finally, there are some authorities who contend that 
both women are seen as related to the progeny, specifically 
for purposes of definition of incestuous relations (see Z. Lev, 
“Tinok Mavhenah - Maamad ha-Em ha-Pundeka’it} in: Emek 
Halakhah, 2 (1989), 163, 169). 

The view of most posekim, that the surrogate mother is 
also considered the mother from a halakhic perspective, re- 
lies inter alia on an ancient aggadic tradition that this kind of 
situation occurred between the matriarchs Rachel and Leah in 
their respective pregnancies with Dinah and Joseph. Accord- 
ing to the tradition, in her final pregnancy, Jacob's wife Leah 
was carrying a son in her womb. At that time Jacob had already 
fathered ten sons: six from Leah’s womb, two from Bilhah, 
and two from Zilpah. This meant that, had she given birth to 
the son in her womb, he would have been the 11" son of Jacob 
(who was predestined to have a total of 12 sons), and Rachel 
would only have been able to give birth to one son. Leah did 
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not want Rachel to have only one son, which would have re- 
duced her stature to below that of the handmaids, who had two 
each, so she prayed that she not give birth to the son, so that 
Rachel would be able to give birth to the two sons who were 
still to be born. According to one version of the aggadah, the 
embryo in Leah’s womb turned into a girl (Ber. 60a), while ac- 
cording to another version, the switch of gender was attained 
by another method. After praying that she not be the one to 
give birth to the male child in her womb, the sisters’ embryos 
were switched: the male in Leah's womb going into Rachel's 
womb, and the female in Rachel’s womb to Leah (see Midrash 
Sekhel Tov (ed. Buber), Gen. 30, s.v. ve-ahar yaledah). 


In Vitro Fertilization in Israeli Legislation 

In 1987 special regulations concerning in vitro fertilization 
were enacted — The National Health (Jn Vitro Fertilization) 
Law 5727 — 1987. In 1996 the State of Israel enacted the Agree- 
ments Relating to the Carrying of Embryos (Approval of 
the Agreements and Status of Offspring) Law, regulating the 
subject of surrogacy. The Israel Supreme Court (HC 2458/01 
Mishpahah Hadasha v. the Approvals Committee for Surrogacy 
Agreements) (not yet published), addressed the question of 
whether these legislative arrangements for carrying embryos, 
which prima facie do not apply to a woman without a male 
spouse, are not discriminative. The court did not rule on the 
matter, referring it back to the Legislature. 

The Israeli Supreme Court delivered two long and detailed 
rulings on the subject of in vitro fertilization in general, and 
specifically, on the right of parenthood (ca 5587/93 Daniel Nah- 
mani v. Ruthy Nahmani et al., 50 (4) pp 661). After a number 
of years of childless marriage, and after Ruthy Nahmani had 
undergone a total hysterectomy, rendering her unable to be- 
come pregnant by natural means, the couple decided to bring 
a child into the world by way of in vitro fertilization. The eggs 
taken from Ruthy’s womb were fertilized by the sperm of her 
husband, Danny, and frozen in the hospital. The couple con- 
tracted with an American institution for the purpose of locat- 
ing a surrogate mother who would carry their child. However, 
prior to reaching that stage, Danny left their domestic home, 
went to live with another woman, created a new family, and 
fathered a daughter while still legally married to Ruthy, who 
refused to accept a divorce. Ruthy turned to the hospital with 
the request to be given the fertilized eggs in order to continue 
the surrogacy proceeding. When the hospital refused her re- 
quest, she applied to the Haifa District Court, which granted 
her request. In its first adjudication on the appeal against the 
District Court's decision, the Israeli Supreme Court accepted 
Danny Nahmani’s appeal in a majority decision. In a further 
hearing (CFH 2401 /95 Ruthy Nahmani v. Danny Nahmani et 
al, 50 (4) PD 661) the previous decision was reversed and Ruthy 
Nahmani’s appeal was accepted in a majority decision. 

Regarding the issue of abortion in Jewish law, see sepa- 
rate entry *Abortion. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: PHYSICIAN'S DUTIES: M. Elon, Jewish Law: 
Cases and Materials (1999), 591-607, ch. 30; idem, “Medicine, Hala- 
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Refwit (1988-94), 1:70-74, $.v. “Bekhirah Hofshit; s.v. Gilui Meda 
la-Holeh; s.v. Haskamah mi-Daat, 2:1-47; s.v. “Holeh”; 2:437-67, 
4:273-99, 8.v. “Neemanut ha-Rofe”; 4:613-42, 8.v. “Sodiut Refw it”; 
6:688-122, S.v. “Rofe”; 6:624—45, S.v. “Torat ha-Musar ha- Yehudi? Ev- 
THANASIA: M. Elon, Jewish Law: Cases and Materials (1999), 637-95, 
ch. 33; idem, “Medicine, Halakhah and Law: The Values of a Jewish 
and Democratic State? in: Jewish Medical Ethics (2004), v-xxxvii; J.D. 
Bleich, Judaism and Healing (1981, 2002), 134-45; H.D. Halevi, “Nituk 
Holeh she-Afsu Sikuyav Lihyot mi-Mekhonat Hanshamah Melakhutit;? 
in: Tehumin, 2 (1981), 297; Z.N. Goldberg and L.Y. Halperin, Emek 
ha-Halakhah - Assia, 64ff.; A. Steinberg (ed.), in: Enziklopedyah 
Hilkhatit Refwit (1994), 4:343-469, s.v. “Noteh Lamut”; D. Sinclair 
(ed.), Jewish Biomedical Law (Jewish Law Association Studies 15; 
2005). ORGAN TRANSPLANTATION: M. Elon, Jewish Law: Cases 
and Materials (1999), 697-731, ch. 34; A. Steinberg, Enziklopedyah 
Hilkhatit Refwit (1994), 2:244-191, s.v. “Hashtalat Evarim”; idem, ibid., 
6:18-49, S.v. “Rega ha-Mavet”; La 184/87, 698/96 Attorney General v. 
Anon., 42 (2) PD 661; D. Sinclair (ed.), Jewish Biomedical Law (Jew- 
ish Law Association Studies 15; 2005). ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION: 
M. Elon, Jewish Law: Cases and Materials (1999), 625-35, ch. 32; A. 
Steinberg (ed.), Enziklopedyah Hilkhatit Refw’it (1988), s.v. “Hazraah 
Melakhutit; 148-61; A. Walkin, Resp. Zekan Aharon, 2:97; Y. Green, 
Hazraah Melakhutit bi-Pesika u-ve-Hakikat Medinat Yisrael; D. Sin- 
clair (ed.), Jewish Biomedical Law (Jewish Law Association Studies 15; 
2005). IN VITRO FERTILIZATION: A. Steinberg (ed.), Enziklopedyah 
Hilkhatit Refuit, (1991), 2:148-61, s.v. “Hafraya Hutz Gufi”: FH 2401/95 
(CA 5587/93) Daniel Nahmani v. Ruthy Nahmani et al., 50 (4) PD 661; 
CFH 2401/95 Ruthy Nahmani v. Danny Nahmani et al., 50 (4) PD 661; 
HC 2458/01 Mishpahah Hadashah v. the Approvals Committee for Sur- 
rogacy Agreements (not yet published); D. Sinclair, Jewish Biomedical 
Law (Jewish Law Association Studies 15; 2005). 


[Menachem Elon (2"¢ ed.)] 


MEDINA (Ar. Madina; ancient name, Yathrib), city in fer- 
tile valley of the *Hejaz in northern *Arabia. Along with 
*Tayma and *Khaybar, Medina was a leading Jewish com- 
munity in ancient Arabia. Prior to the expulsion of most of 
Medina Jewry by *Muhammad (620s) the oasis was largely 
inhabited by Jews. According to legend, the Jewish commu- 
nity dates from Moses’ war against the Amalekites, the Bab- 
ylonian Exile (c. 586 B.c.£.), Antiochus Iv’s persecutions, 
and the defeat by Rome (7o c.z.). In any case, by the early 
centuries of the Christian era the population of Medina con- 
sisted mostly of Jewish tribes (according to some Arabs, up 
to 20 tribes), either of Judean-Palestinian, mixed Judeo-Ar- 
abic, or Arab proselyte origin. Remains of their life survive, 
including castles, courtyards, and wells, the first of which 
were dug by the *Nadir tribe who inhabited the best lands 
and cultivated date palms west of the city. The two other ma- 
jor tribes were the *Qurayza, who occupied an area in the 
southeastern part of the town, and the *Qaynuqa’, who were 
among the earliest settlers and resided in the central market. 
Other tribes included the Thalaba (northeast of the city) and 
the Ani, a tribe of Arab proselytes who lived in the Quba area 
(south of Medina). There was a continuous Arab migration 
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to the area and many Arab tribes assimilated into the Jewish 
milieu, accepting Judaism and acquiring skills such as writ- 
ing, which up to that time was known only by Jews. The two 
major Arab tribes, the Aws and the Khazraj, settled in the 
area, coming from South Arabia in the middle of the fifth 
century. They came because the breaking of the Marib dam 
had ruined their lands. Some of the Arabs lived among the 
Jews, others in areas far from Jewish settlement. They were 
subjects of the Jewish tribes. The Khazraj gained some inde- 
pendence from the Jews in later times after a bloody battle, 
which according to legends broke out as a result of the Jew- 
ish king Faytun’s demand to exercise the jus primae noctis on 
Arab subjects. Henceforth domination of Medina gradually 
passed to Arabs; the Jewish tribes aligned themselves with the 
Aws or the Khazraj, who threatened to confiscate the Nadir 
lands. Fighting between these two major tribes and their Jew- 
ish clients (Nadir and Qurayza with Aws; the Qaynuga with 
the Khazraj) characterized the sixth century and is recalled in 
Arabic poetry, including that of the Jew *Samuel b. Adiya. The 
bloody battles ended with the victory of the Aws and peaceful 
settlement with the Khazraj. Shortly before Muhammad's ar- 
rival in Medina the Jewish population had reached between 
8,000 and 10,000, forming a majority of the city’s inhabit- 
ants. The presence of so large and vital a Jewish community 
(though Arabic in language, customs, and behavior) provided 
an atmosphere conducive to the acceptance of monotheism 
among Arabs. Hence, Muhammad’s message found a recep- 
tive audience among many Arabs and a few Jews. Most Jews, 
however, scorned Muhammad, deriding his prophetic preten- 
sions and adaptations of biblical material. Concerned about 
the effect of such vehement opposition, Muhammad began 
to expel the Jewish tribes with whom he had formerly signed 
an agreement. The Qaynuqa and the Nadir were expelled 
from Medina in 624 and 626, respectively. The Qurayza men 
were annihilated in 627 and the women and children were 
sold into slavery. The Jewish tribes apparently did not assist 
one another or unite against the common enemy, each meet- 
ing its fate as an individual tribe. The small Jewish popula- 
tion which remained in Medina was powerless and could not 
cause Muhammad much trouble. The community eventually 
dwindled and died out. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baron, Social’, 3 (1957), 60-80; H.Z. Hirsch- 
berg, Yisrael ba-Arav (1946), index; H. Hirschfeld, in: REJ, 7 (1883), 
167-93; 10 (1885), 10-31; S.D. Goitein, in: Tarbiz, 3 (1932), 410-22; A. 
Katsh, Judaism and the Koran (1954), index; W.M. Watt, Muhammad 
at Medina (1956), 192-220; M. ibn Ishaq, Life of Muhammad, tr. by A. 
Guillaume (1955), index; J.M. Landau, The Hejaz Railway and the Mus- 
lim Pilgrimage (1971); N. Stillman, The Jews of Arab Lands: A History 
and Source Book (1979); G. Newby, A History of the Jews of Arabia: 
From Ancient Times to Their Eclipse under Islam (1988); M. Cohen 
and A. Udovitch, Jews among Arabs: Contacts and Boundaries (1989); 
M. Lecker, Muslims, Jews and Pagans: Studies on Early Islamic Medina 
(1995); idem, “Zayd b. Thabit, ‘A Jew with Two Sidelocks’: Judaism and 
Literacy in Pre-Islamic Medina (Yathrib),” in: JNEs, 56 (1997). 


[Ze'ev A. Maghen (2 ed.)] 
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MEDINA, AVIHU (1948- ), lyricist and composer. Medina 
was born in Tel Aviv to Yemenite parents. His mother’s family 
arrived in the country in 1906 and settled in Jerusalem; his fa- 
ther, who came from Yemen in 1939, was a hazzan. Avihu grad- 
uated from Kibbutz Kissufim High School. After his military 
service (1970), he began writing lyrics and composing their 
melodies. His first song, “Al Tira Yisrael; won the third prize in 
the first festival of Oriental communities’ songs held under the 
auspices of Israel's state radio in 1971. For the next ten years he 
was to receive first prize in a number of festivals. Among the 
songs he wrote are “La-Ner ve-la-Besamim” (“For the Candle 
and the Perfumes”), “Kinnor David, Barekhenu” (“Bless Us”), 
“Perah be-Ganni” (“Flower in My Garden”), “Al Tashlikheni” 
(“Don't Cast Me Away”), “Shabbehi Yerushalayim” (“Praise 
Thee Jerusalem”), “Bein ha-Tov la-Ra” (“Between Good and 
Evil”). His songs were performed by some of Israel's best art- 
ists, such as Shimi Tavori, Zohar *Argov, Boaz Sharabi, Ofra 
*Haza, Eyal Golan, Deklon, and many others. 

In 1991 Avihu began singing his own songs. In 1994 
Omanut La-'am awarded him the “Silver Cylinder,’ which is 
the crowning prize for the most popular artist. In 1995 he re- 
ceived the Writers and Composers Prize for lifetime achieve- 
ments in the field of light music. Avihu Medina has released 
nine albums - the ninth, Ein Li Manoah, in 2004 - and a book 
of songs, Simanim shel Derekh. 

Medina, a leading figure in the period of Ethnicity, de- 
voted much of his time to the promotion of “Mediterranean 
Israeli music.” He believes that “it is a style born of traditional 
and cultural Jewish roots and of the Israeli experience in all 
its forms.” 

He is the chairman of the Israeli song department on the 
Committee for Art and Culture. 


[Nathan Shahar (274 ed.)] 


MEDINA, SAMUEL BEN MOSES DE (known by the ac- 
ronym Maharashdam; 1506-1589), rabbi, halakhic authority, 
and communal leader of *Salonika. Medina was descended 
from a distinguished family of scholars which originated 
from Spain. He was one of the three outstanding *posekim of 
Salonika of the 16" century, the others being Joseph ibn *Lev 
and Solomon b. Abraham ha-Kohen. Medina was dogged by 
misfortune throughout his life. Orphaned in his childhood, his 
sister and two of his sons-in-law died in his lifetime and the 
burden of the maintenance of his widowed daughters and their 
many children fell upon him. The death of his elder brother, 
a man of means who had educated him and supported him 
financially, added to these burdens. The death of his eldest 
son left a permanent mark on him and affected his health. He 
was obliged from time to time to undertake journeys, in all 
probability in order to improve his financial position. Until 
his position in Salonika was established, he devoted himself 
completely to study, finding in it consolation for his sorrows. 
Medina founded a yeshivah in Salonika in which he intro- 
duced the system of teaching of the great Spanish talmudic 
scholars from the time of Isaac *Campanton and his succes- 
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sors. It had many disciples, a number of whom became famous 
and he himself says that some of them were worthy of heading 
yeshivot themselves. They include Aaron Abayuy, Joseph ibn 
Ezra, Abraham di Boton, David Nahmias, and Abraham ibn 
Aruz. The yeshivah was supported by Donna Gracia Mendes 
(*Nasi) and was highly praised by his contemporaries. 

Medina was the accepted halakhic authority both in his 
own and succeeding generations for European Turkey and the 
Balkans. Queries were addressed to him from all parts of the 
Ottoman Empire and Italy and his published responsa num- 
ber over 1,000. Jacob Alfandari (Maggid me-Reshit) compares 
him and Solomon ha-Kohen to “Maimonides and the Rosh 
(Jacob b. Asher) in their time.” Hayyim *Shabbetai says of 
him: “He was an expert judge and of encyclopedic knowledge 
and one must not deviate an iota from his decisions” (Torat 
Hayyim 3:70). Some even went so far as to take an oath by the 
names of these two rabbis to give authority to their decisions 
(Aaron Sasson, Torat Emet 80). Although many scholars such 
as Isaac Adarbi, Moses of *Trani, Jacob Samut, and even his 
own maternal grandson Samuel Hayyun disagreed with him, 
his decision always prevailed. His decisions were incorpo- 
rated in those of Eastern European scholars in later genera- 
tions. For historians his responsa constitute a most important 
source for the period in all its aspects, and his decisions are 
often quoted in modern times by judges in Israel in support 
of their decisions. 

Medina’s personality and character emerge clearly from 
his many responsa. He imposed his authority on litigants 
by the power of his personality and succeeded in enforcing 
just compromises even when there was no basis for them in 
law. This firmness and self-confidence were revealed even 
in his youth (cf. J. Caro, Responsa Avkat Rokhel, 219). They 
find striking expression in his stern rebuke to the scholars of 
Safed, who included Caro, for presuming to intervene in the 
affairs of the community of Salonika (Resp. yp 80) and he 
did not refrain from sharp and vigorous language, especially 
in his polemics. 

Medina was original in his method. He would give a deci- 
sion in accordance with his own judgment when he found no 
precedent in the halakhot of his predecessors. Utterly fearless, 
he was alert to all problems which arose from the special cir- 
cumstances of his time and place, and many of his responsa 
deal with the social and economic problems which exercised 
the minds of his contemporaries. Medina applied himself to 
the communal organization of the Spanish exiles, which he es- 
tablished on a solid juridical basis. In the controversies which 
reigned in Salonika and elsewhere as a result of the glaring gap 
between the rich and the poor, Medina maintained the right of 
the wealthy members of the community to regulate the direc- 
tion of communal affairs. According to him it was not num- 
bers but quality which counted and it was right that, as had 
been the custom in Spain, the leadership of the community 
should be in the hands of those who bear its financial burden, 
providing they were loyal to religious principles. With all his 
respect for local custom, he strove to make it accord with the 
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halakhah as he saw it. Where that custom differed from that 
in force in Spain, he justified the latter on halakhic grounds 
and encouraged its gradual adoption, whether in the liturgical 
usage or in matters of shehitah, etc. Unlike his predecessors his 
consistency in this matter did not meet with great opposition. 
Medina’ decisions with regard to *anusim are important and 
are stamped with the same original approach as he showed 
in other matters for which there was no legal precedent. He 
regarded the community of Salonika and especially its edu- 
cational institutions as being in a unique position, and as a 
result demanded a greater financial support for them than for 
the institutions in Erez Israel. 

Side by side with his intensive halakhic activity Medina 
filled certain communal offices. He was the rabbi of the most 
important and largest congregations of Iberian communi- 
ties in Salonika among them those of “Gerush” (i.e., of the 
exiles) and Lisbon, and went to Constantinople on missions 
on behalf of Salonika. He was called on to decide in the seri- 
ous disputes which arose in Salonika and other communities, 
and succeeded in preventing schisms. His authority is seen in 
the fact that his signature appears on the majority of the com- 
munal regulations (haskamot) which have come down. Unlike 
many of his contemporaries of Spanish provenance Medina 
did not engage in Kabbalah, nor did he enter deeply into phi- 
losophy and secular studies. He was the man of halakhah and 
the communal leader par excellence. Despite his often unsat- 
isfactory financial position he refused to take advantage of the 
exemption from taxes granted to scholars. Toward the end of 
his life legends were woven about him. 

Medina’s responsa were published during his lifetime in 
two volumes (Salonika, 1585?-87) and an improved edition 
in three volumes (Salonika, 1594-98). A considerable num- 
ber also appear in the works of other scholars, while others 
are still in manuscript. Thirty of his sermons were published 
in Ben Shemuel (Mantua, 1622) and his novellae on a number 
of tractates of the Talmud are still in manuscript. 

Medina’s son Moses was a man of means and a scholar. 
He was responsible for the founding of a Hebrew printing 
press in Salonika in 1594 and published his father’s responsa. 
He succeeded his father as rabbi of the Portugal community 
in Salonika. 

Moses had two sons, Judah and Shemaiah. The former, 
a dayyan in Salonika, was murdered by an assassin hired by 
a Jew because of a verdict given against him. This tragedy 
caused his brother, who was also a scholar and communal 
leader of Salonika, to move to Venice where he became one 
of its scholars. He published his grandfather's Ben Shemuel, 
and some of his poems were published in Hadashim la-Bek- 
arim (Mantua, 1622). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore, index; Jacob Luzzatto, Ke- 
hillat Yaakov (Salonika, 1584), preface; Azulai, 1 (1852), 176 no. 122; 
A. Danon, in: REJ, 40 (1900), 206-30; 41 (1900), 98-117, 250-65; LS. 
Emmanuel, Histoire des Israélites de Salonique (1936), 167-75; idem, 
Mazzevot Saloniki (1967), index; Rosanes, Togarmah, 2 (1937-387), 
115-18; M.S. Goodblatt, Jewish Life in Turkey in the xvith Century, 
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as Reflected in the Legal Writings of Samuel de Medina (1952); M. 
Molho, in: Sinai, 41 (1957), 36-48; J. Katz, in: Tarbiz, 27 (1958), 204; 
I.R. Molho and A. Amarijlio, in: Sefunot, 2 (1958), 35-39; I. Kister, in: 
Saloniki Ir va-Em be- Yisrael (1967), 38-41; A. Nimdar, in: Mi-Mizrah 
u-mi-Maarav: Kovez Mehkarim be-Toledot ha-Yehudim be-Mizrah u- 


ve-Magreb (1974), 295-331. 
[Joseph Hacker] 


MEDINA, SIR SOLOMON DE (c. 1650-1720), army con- 
tractor and the first professing Jew in England to receive a 
knighthood. He was born in Bordeaux as Diego de Medina, 
but lived in Holland until William of Orange's invasion of Eng- 
land in 1688, which he helped to finance. An English example 
of the *Court Jew, he was principal army contractor to the 
duke of Marlborough during the War of the Spanish Succes- 
sion (1701-14), supplying money, provisions, and particularly 
intelligence. These transactions ultimately contributed to the 
duke’s downfall. Medina was active in and contributed gener- 
ously to the London Sephardi community but died abroad in 
poverty. He is wrongly identified with the Jew whose bank- 
ruptcy was blamed by *Voltaire for his financial difficulties. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, England, 193, 287-8; Roth, Mag Bibl, 
index; A.M. Hyamson, Sephardim of England (1951), index. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB Online; O.K. Rabinowicz, Sir Solomon de 
Medina (1974); Katz, England, 217-19, index. 


[Vivian David Lipman] 


MEDINACELL, town in Castile, N. Spain, near Sigiienza. A 
Jewish community existed there as early as the 12" century. 
The fuero (“municipal charter”) of Medinaceli gave the Jews 
a status equal to that of the Christians and Moors in legal 
matters. In the 13" century the community numbered 20 to 
30 families. Jewish occupations included agriculture, viticul- 
ture, commerce, and crafts. In 1280 Abraham of Medinaceli 
made an agreement, valid for four years, with the bishop of 
Sigiienza to open and exploit salt mines (see *Salt Trade). The 
bishop was to supply Abraham with the necessary equipment, 
finance the project, and provide him with lodging. In 1290 the 
communities of Medinaceli and Sigiienza together paid annual 
taxes and services amounting to 34,217 maravedis, which in- 
dicates considerable prosperity. The community continued to 
exist throughout the 15 century. It was taxed 91 castellanos in 
1485 as a contribution to the war against Granada. The syna- 
gogue, which passed to the Church after the expulsion of the 
Jews from Spain in 1492, was restored by the government. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, 1 (1961), 192, 200; Baer, Urkun- 
den, index; B. Pavon Maldonado, in: Sefarad, 38 (1978), 309-17. 


[Haim Beinart] 


MEDINA DEL CAMPO, town in N. Castile, between *Ol- 
medo and Rueda. The Jewish community was particularly 
prosperous during the 13" century: in 1290 its annual tax 
amounted to 44,000 maravedis. By the 14» century the com- 
munity consisted of between 50 and 100 householders. In 
1313 the regulations on Jewish affairs of the regional council 
of *Zamora were applied to Medina del Campo. They covered 
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the employment of Christians in Jewish homes, the distinctive 
badge to be worn by the Jews, the prohibition on practicing 
medicine, interest rates, and the dismissal of Jews from pub- 
lic functions. Nothing is known of how the community fared 
during the persecutions of 1391, but afterward a *Converso 
community existed there. In 1459 Medina del Campo was the 
center of the activities of the monk *Alonso de Espina against 
Conversos suspected of practicing Judaism. During that year 
he found 30 Conversos who had undergone circumcision. 
Some of the Conversos prepared to depart for North Africa. 
One of them, the physician Magister Franciscus, circumcised 
himself and immigrated to Erez Israel. Therefore, like *Huesca 
and Ciudad Real, in the 1450s and 1460s Medina del Campo 
was a center for the return to Judaism. After the edict of ex- 
pulsion (1492), those who left the town presumably crossed 
the borders of the kingdoms of Navarre and Portugal. The last 
rabbi of the community was Isaac Uzziel, who probably settled 
in Salonika after the expulsion. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, index; Baer, Urkunden, 2 (1936), 
index; B. Llorca, in: Sefarad, 2 (1942), 119; A. Marx, Expulsion of the 
Jews from Spain (1944), 85, 100; Suarez Fernandez, Documentos, in- 


dex. 
[Haim Beinart] 


MEDINA DE POMAR, town in Castile, N. Spain. The Jew- 
ish settlement here was one of the flourishing communities 
in 13'+-century Castile. Like other Jews in the area, Jewish 
residents of Medina de Pomar owned vineyards and lands 
and engaged in commerce and crafts. Joseph Nasi and Abra- 
ham *Benveniste de Soria, both of Medina, supplied grain 
and money to the army stationed on the border in 1429-30. 
On March 12, 1475, two Jewish cloth merchants, Josi Leal and 
Moses Sasson, complained that the authorities had prohibited 
visiting Jews from trading and buying goods in Medina. Con- 
versely in 1490 the Jews of Medina complained to the crown 
that the Bilbao municipal council had banned visiting Jews 
from staying there overnight and that they had therefore been 
unable to attend the fair at Medina del Campo. After the edict 
of expulsion of the Jews from Spain in 1492, the Jews of Me- 
dina de Pomar asked the crown for redress because the Chris- 
tians had refused to pay their debts. Ferdinand and Isabella 
ordered the municipal authorities to deal with the matter ex- 
peditiously to enable the Jews to leave on time. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Urkunden, index; FE. Cantera, Sinagogas 
espaniolas (1955), 244f.; Suarez Fernandez, Documentos, index. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Cadinafios Bardeci, in: Sefarad, 45 (1985), 237- 
80; R. Pérez Bustamante, in: Encuentros en Sefarad (1987), 45-70. 


[Haim Beinart] 


MEDINAH. In Hebrew writings emanating from the Muslim- 
influenced areas, medinah is used to mean city. In Ashkenazi 
culture, especially in the later Middle Ages and early modern 
times, medinah denotes a region embracing several or many 
communities organized as a territorial unit for the purpose 
of *autonomy and leadership. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Katz, Tradition and Crisis (1961), 122-34. 
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MEDINI, HAYYIM HEZEKIAH BEN RAPHAEL ELIJAH 
(1832-1904), rabbi. Medini was born in Jerusalem. He studied 
under Isaac *Covo and Joseph Nissim *Burla. His father died 
in 1853, and in that same year he traveled to Constantinople 
where he stayed for 14 years. For a while he earned his living as 
a private tutor but lectured publicly without remuneration. He 
attracted many disciples, some of whom later became rabbis. 
From 1867 to 1899 he was rabbi of Karasubazar in the Crimean 
peninsula and succeeded in raising the previously low spiri- 
tual standard of the community. He instituted local takkanot, 
abrogated strange customs or amended and restored them to 
their proper origin, and founded schools and yeshivot. He op- 
posed *Firkovich, showing that his claim that the people of 
Crimea were descended from the Karaites was without foun- 
dation. He was an ardent Zionist, and in his works there are 
many passages extolling the virtue of settling in Erez Israel, the 
forthcoming redemption, and on the duty of settling in Israel 
and supporting its poor. He became seriously ill in 1878 and it 
seems that he was then given the additional name of Hayyim. 
In 1899 he returned to Jerusalem where he was received with 
great honor. His books won for him a reputation, and religious 
and halakhic problems were addressed to him from the whole 
Jewish world. In 1901 he heard that there was a proposal to ap- 
point him *rishon le-Zion (Sephardi chief rabbi), but unwilling 
to accept this office, he moved to Hebron where he served as 
rabbi until his death. He founded a yeshivah there, meeting 
part of its maintenance from his private resources. His fame 
as a man of saintliness spread to the non-Jews who honored 
him and regarded him as a wonder worker. 

Medini’s fame rests principally on his Sedei Hemed, which 
he began in the Crimea, a halakhic encyclopedia of exceptional 
originality, 13 of the 18 volumes of which were published during 
his lifetime (Warsaw, 1891-1912). It is one of the most monu- 
mental halakhic works, and is still extensively used. It contains 
rules of talmudic and halakhic methodology, an alphabetical list 
of the various laws, and responsa. In addition, it contains bib- 
liographical research and articles on the lives of Jewish scholars 
and of the history of Erez Israel. At the beginning of volume 14 
is his lengthy ethical will which reflects his lofty spiritual and 
moral stature. He wrote a supplement to it, entitled Pakkuat 
ha-Sadeh (in Ha-Meassef, 5, Jerusalem (1900), supplement). 
Among his other works are Mikhtav le-Hizkiyyahu (Smyrna, 
1868), talmudic novellae and responsa on Orah Hayyim; Or Li 
(ibid., 1874), novellae and responsa - published anonymously 
in memory of his only son who died in 1868; Ne’im Zemirot 
(Warsaw, 1886), piyyutim which it was the custom to recite every 
morning. Several of his poems were published at the beginning 
of Sedei Hemed, volume 6. Many of his responsa and approba- 
tions are to be found in the works of contemporary rabbis. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benayahu, in: Hemdat Yisrael (collection of 
essays in his memory), ed. by A. Elmaleh (1946), 183-212, 203 (bibl.); 
Burla, ibid., 213-5; Avisar, ibid., 216-28; A. Ben-Jacob, in: Hed ha- 
Mizrah, 3 (1944/45), no. 30; M. Benayahu, ibid.; L. Jung (ed.), Men of 
the Spirit (1964), 107-21. 
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MEDITATION (Heb. Hitbonenut), a term which first appears 
in kabbalistic literature, from the middle of the 136 century, 
referring to protracted concentration of thought on supernal 
lights of the divine world and of the spiritual worlds in gen- 
eral. Many sources, however, in this connection use the terms 
*kavvanah, or *devekut (“cleaving”) of thought to a particular 
subject, and of “contemplation of the mind.” The kabbalists did 
not distinguish between the terms meditation and contempla- 
tion - a distinction prevalent in Christian mysticism. In the 
kabbalistic view, contemplation was both the concentrated 
delving to the depths of a particular subject in the attempt to 
comprehend it from all its aspects, and also the arresting of 
thought in order to remain on the subject. The arresting and 
delving in spiritual contemplation do not serve, therefore, to 
encourage the contemplating intellect to advance and pass on 
to higher levels, but first of all to gauge to the maximum its 
given situation; only after having tarried in it for a protracted 
period does the intellect move on to a higher step. This, then, 
is contemplation by the intellect, whose objects are neither 
images nor visions, but non-sensual matters such as words, 
names, or thoughts. 

In the history of the Kabbalah a different contemplation 
preceded this one: the contemplative vision of the *Merkabah, 
for which the ancient Merkabah mystics of the tannaitic and 
amoraitic period strove, and which was described in the 
Heikhalot Rabbati of the heikhalot literature. Here the refer- 
ence is to an actual vision of the world of the chariot which 
reveals itself before the eyes of the visionary. Therefore the 
term histakkelut is used here in the exact sense of the Latin 
term contemplatio or the Greek theoria. The contemplation of 
the Merkabah mystics, in the first period of Jewish mysticism, 
provided the key, in their opinion, to a correct understanding 
of the heavenly beings in the heavenly chariot. This contem- 
plation could also be achieved by way of preparatory stages 
which would train those who “descend to the Merkabah” to 
grasp the vision and pass on from one thing to another with- 
out being endangered by the audacity of their assault on the 
higher world. Even at this stage, the vision of the Merkabah 
is bound up with immunization of the mystic’s senses against 
absorption of external impressions and concentration through 
an inward vision. 

In the Kabbalah, the conception of the ten Sefirot, which 
reveal the action of the Divine and comprise the world of em- 
anation, was superimposed upon the Merkabah world. ‘This 
contemplation of divine matters does not end, according to the 
Kabbalah, where the vision of Merkabah mystics ended, but 
is capable of ascending to greater heights, which are no lon- 
ger the objects of images and vision. The concentration on the 
world of the Sefirot is not bound up with visions, but is solely 
a matter for the intellect prepared to ascend from level to level 
and to meditate on the qualities unique to each level. If medi- 
tation activates at first the faculty of imagination, it continues 
by activating the faculty of the intellect. The Sefirot themselves 
are conceived of as intellectual lights which can only be per- 
ceived by meditation. The Spanish kabbalists in the 13" cen- 
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tury knew of two types of meditation: one which produces 
visions similar in kind if not in detail to the visions of the Mer- 
kabah mystics, and the second which leads to the communion 
of the meditating mind with its higher sources in the world 
of emanation itself. *Moses b. Shem Tov de Leon describes in 
one of his books how an intuition of the third Sefirah (Binah) 
flashes up in the mind through meditation. He compares this 
to the light which flashes up when the rays of the sun play on 
the surface of a bowl of water (MGwy, 1927, 119). 

The instructions on the methods to be employed in per- 
forming meditation form part of the hidden and secret teach- 
ings of the kabbalists which, apart from some general rules, 
were not made public. The kabbalists of Gerona mention it 
in connection with the description of the mystic kavvanah 
in prayer, which is described as a meditation concentrating 
upon each word of the prayer in order to open a way to the 
inner lights which illuminate every word. Prayer, according 
to this idea of meditation, is not just a recitation of words or 
even concentration on the contents of the words according 
to their simple meaning; it is the adherence of man’s mind 
to the spiritual lights and the mind’s advancement in these 
worlds. The worshiper uses the fixed words of the prayer as a 
banister during his meditation which he grasps on his road 
of ascension so that he should not be confused or distracted. 
Such meditation results in the joining of human thought to 
the divine thought or the divine will - an attachment which 
itself comes to an end, or is “negated” The hour of prayer is, 
more than any other time, suitable for meditation. *Azriel of 
Gerona said: “The thought expands and ascends to its origin, 
so that when it reaches it, it ends and cannot ascend any fur- 
ther ... therefore the pious men of old raised their thought to 
its origin while pronouncing the precepts and words of prayer. 
As a result of this procedure and the state of adhesion which 
their thought attained, their words became blessed, multiplied, 
full of [divine] influx from the stage called the ‘nothingness of 
thought, just as the waters of a pool flow on every side when 
a man sets them free” (Perush ha-Aggadot, 1943, 39-40). In 
such meditation, which progresses from one stage to another, 
there was also a certain magic element, as can clearly be de- 
duced from the detailed description in another piece by Az- 
riel called Shaar ha-Kavvanah la-Mekubbalim ha-Rishonim. 
Meditation does not only ponder and penetrate its object; it 
has the power to bring about changes in its object and likely 
to cause transformations as it reaches the common root of 
opposing extremes. In most descriptions of the methods of 
meditation which were preserved from the golden era of Span- 
ish Kabbalah, however, this magic element was concealed or 
completely glossed over in silence. 

A detailed elaboration of the doctrine of meditation is 
to be found particularly in the teachings of Abraham *Abula- 
fia. The whole of his Hokhmat ha-Zeruf was designed, he be- 
lieved, to teach a lasting and safe approach to meditation. It 
consists principally of instruction concerning meditation on 
the Holy Names of God and, in a wider sense, meditation on 
the mysteries of the Hebrew alphabet. This meditation, which 
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As for the pLo and the decision to enable it to create a 
military unit of its own, most Arab leaders offered their sup- 
port but with little enthusiasm. They regarded the PLo cyni- 
cally as a device to enable them to leave the task of confront- 
ing Israel to the Palestinians and thereby avoid bearing this 
responsibility themselves. Even an avid supporter of Pales- 
tinian resistance like Nasser believed that tight surveillance 
had to be imposed on the activity of the pLo throughout the 
region. Once the pLo was formed, King Hussein’s main wor- 
ries centered on the potential challenges the new organization 
would pose to the sovereignty of the Jordanian state, almost 
two-thirds of whose population was Palestinian and whose 
frontier with Israel was long and difficult to patrol. It was clear 
that, of all Arab states, Jordan would emerge as the center for 
PLO activities. In fact, the secret ties forged between the Jor- 
danian king and Israel after 1964 and his meetings with key 
Israeli diplomats in London were largely related to this mu- 
tual concern. Hussein’s worries were justified in the course of 
1964-65. PLO leader Ahmad Shukeiri expected Jordan to ap- 
prove the collection of special taxes in the country in order 
to finance the organization’s military activities against Israel. 
Shukeiri also sought to conscript Jordanian Palestinians into 
the new Palestine Liberation Army (PLA) and to distribute 
arms to border villagers. 

If tensions arose over Yemen and the status of the PLo, 
another major difficulty came to the fore: On March 6, 1965, 
during his trip to the Middle East, Tunisian President Bour- 
guiba, an opponent of Pan-Arabism and an advocate of Arab 
“state particularism,’ posed a genuine challenge to Arab lead- 
ers ina speech delivered in the Old City of Jerusalem. He pub- 
licly urged them to recognize Israel in return for negotiations 
in the spirit of uN Resolution 181 of November 29, 1947 (parti- 
tioning Palestine into two separate states - one Arab and one 
Jewish) and Resolution 194 of December 1948 (which called 
for the return to their homes of Palestinian Arab refugees 
who had fled upon Israel’s creation). The next day Bourguiba 
reiterated these pleas in Jericho before an audience consist- 
ing of Palestinian refugees. Yet he neither produced a written 
proposal nor offered himself as a peace mediator. In 1965 and 
1966, his proposals, which were directed more to Arab leaders 
than to Israel, outlined the following eight major points: (1) the 
policies of denunciation and rejection embraced by Arab lead- 
ers had only led to military confrontations and always ended 
in Arab defeat at the hands of the Israelis; (2) if Egypt devel- 
oped a nuclear option, the world would prevent Nasser from 
using it against Israel; (3) not only was war immoral and coun- 
terproductive, but the U.S. would never allow the Arab states 
to defeat or decimate Israel; (4) prudence and wisdom had to 
prevail over emotionalism and hatred, for these only made 
Israel more powerful; (5) the Arabs needed to rid themselves 
of their feelings of humiliation resulting from past wars, while 
the Israelis must free themselves from the complex of embat- 
tlement and a garrison state mentality; (6) the Arabs would 
reap far greater benefits if they concentrated their efforts on 
reaching a negotiated solution to the Arab-Israeli conflict; (7) 
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coexistence with Israel, even de facto recognition, would result 
in regional stability for all parties involved in the conflict; and 
(8) negotiations with Israel necessitated direct contacts, with 
Palestinian representatives leading the process from the Arab 
side. But Arab leaders would not hear of this. They boycotted 
Bourguiba and isolated him for some time. 

The secret meetings between Israelis and Jordanians, 
mentioned above, were not unique although they enjoyed 
continuity into the 1970s and 1980s. Several Arabs leaders, in- 
cluding Jordan’s King Abdullah 1 (Hussein's grandfather), had 
engaged in back channel contacts with Israel. Even Egypt had 
had occasional contacts, most of which led nowhere. Egyp- 
tian diplomatic emissaries of the Nasser era (like their pre- 
1952 predecessors) had met Israeli diplomats in Europe or at 
the uN in New York to discuss various aspects of territorial 
issues or the implementation of UN resolutions. On a more 
active level, Israel had maintained secret links with minorities 
in the Arab world as well as with forces opposed to Nasser’s 
and the Ba‘th’s Pan-Arab unity ambitions. Thus, in the 1960s 
and after, Israel’s intelligence apparatus, the Mossad, had re- 
portedly assisted the Iraqi Kurds seeking internal regional au- 
tonomy against the pro-Nasserist Baghdad regime militarily. 
Israel apparently offered logistical and other assistance to the 
Christians in southern Sudan against the Arab regime in the 
north which was supported by Cairo. Assistance was also sup- 
plied to the Maronite Christians in Lebanon. Israel thought 
that by helping the Lebanese Christians it would help loyal 
allies to consolidate their political power base in what would 
become a pro-Western and pro-Israel nation. 

More importantly, since the early 1960s, Israel had culti- 
vated ties with Morocco, which opposed Nasserism and Pan- 
Arab unity and searched for discrete alignments against Cairo. 
As part of its government's “Periphery Doctrine,’ in search of 
allies geographically remote from the Arab-Israeli conflict, 
such as non-Arab pro-Western Iran and Turkey, Israel also 
looked for Arab allies with whom to cooperate behind the 
scenes. It was part and parcel of Israel’s efforts to benefit from 
inter-Arab rivalries and misunderstandings as well as to ease 
its isolation in the region. Morocco fit neatly into this context. 
After the death of King Muhammad v in March 1961, Moroc- 
co’s new king, Hasan 1, and the Mossad developed special ties 
whereby Israel provided intelligence and military assistance 
and helped stabilize the monarchy, which then encountered 
strong leftist opposition from the Union Nationale des Forces 
Populaires (UNFP). Morocco, in turn, provided Israel with vital 
intelligence data about developments in the Arab arena. These 
special ties endured for several decades and became diversi- 
fied in other areas. As Algeria's FLN regime was hostile to Israel, 
contacts were established with Tunisia’ Neo-Destour regime, 
particularly with President Bourguiba, his son, and diplomatic 
representatives in Paris and London. After Bourguiba pre- 
sented his peace plea, the World Jewish Congress, the Israeli 
embassy in Paris, and the Mossad kept up contacts with the 
Tunisians. Discussions revolved around discreet joint business 
ventures, agricultural cooperation, and Jewish tourism. How- 
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is not dependent on prayer, was described in his more im- 
portant manuals as a separate activity of the mind to which 
man devotes himself in seclusion at given hours and with 
regular guidance by an initiate teacher. Here again the point 
of departure is the mortification of the activity of the senses 
and the effacement of the natural images which cling to 
the soul. Meditation on the holy letters and names engen- 
ders pure rational forms in the soul, as a result of which man 
is able to comprehend the exalted truths. At certain stages of 
this meditation, there appear actual visions, such as are de- 
scribed in the work Hayyei ha-Olam ha-Ba for instance, but 
these are only intermediate stages on the road to pure con- 
templation of the mind. Abulafia negates from its very start 
the magical element which was originally attributed to such 
meditation. 

The difference between the Christian and the kabbalis- 
tic doctrines of meditation resides in the fact that in Chris- 
tian mysticism a pictorial and concrete subject, such as the 
suffering of Christ and all that pertains to it, is given to the 
meditator, while in Kabbalah, the subject given is abstract 
and cannot be visualized, such as the Tetragrammaton and 
its combinations. 

Instruction in the methods of meditation were wide- 
spread in the works of early kabbalists and these methods 
continue to be found after the expulsion from Spain among 
several kabbalists who were influenced by Abulafia. An anon- 
ymous disciple of Abulafia has left (in Shaarei Zedek, written 
in 1295) an impressive description of his experiences in the 
study of this meditation. The works Berit Menuhah (14 cen- 
tury) and Sullam ha-Aliyyah by Judah *Albotini, one of the 
exiles from Spain who settled in Jerusalem, were also written 
in the same spirit. 

The most detailed textbook on meditation into the mys- 
tery of the Sefirot is Even ha-Shoham by Joseph ibn Sayah of 
Damascus, written in Jerusalem in 1538 (Ms. National and 
University Library, Jerusalem; see G. Scholem, Kitvei Yad be- 
Kabbalah (1930), 90-91). The kabbalists of Safed paid much 
attention to meditation, as is evident from Sefer Haredim (Ven- 
ice, 1601) of Eleazar *Azikri, from chapter 30 in Moses *Cor- 
doveros Pardes Rimmonim (Cracow, 1592), and the Shaarei 
Kedushah of Hayyim * Vital, part 3, chapters 5-8, propounds 
his doctrine on the subject. Here the magic aspect attached to 
meditation is once more emphasized, even though the author 
explains it in a restricted sense. The last steps in the ascension 
of the meditating mind which seeks to bring down the influx 
of the supernal lights to earth require meditatory activities of 
a magic nature, which are known as Yihudim (“Unifications”). 
The practical importance of these doctrines, whose influence 
can be recognized throughout the whole of late kabbalistic lit- 
erature, should not be underrated. The doctrines of adhesion 
and meditation in 18'-century Hasidism are also definitely 
based on the form given to them in Safed. This doctrine was 
not written down in its entirety in the writings of Isaac *Luria’s 
disciples and its major part was preserved orally. In Jerusalem's 
kabbalistic yeshivah Bet El practical guidance on meditation 
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was handed down orally for about 200 years and the initiates 
of this form of Kabbalah refused to make the details of their 
practice public knowledge. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Scholem, Kitvei Yad be-Kabbalah (1930), 
24-30, 225-30; idem, Reshit ha-Kabbalah (1948), 142-6; idem, in: Ks, 
1 (1924), 127-39; 22 (1946), 161-71; idem, in: MGwyJ, 78 (1934), 492-518; 
R.J.Z. Werblowsky, in: History of Religions, 1 (1961), 9-36. 


[Gershom Scholem] 


MEDNICK, MARTHA TAMARA SCHUCH (1929- ), US. 
psychologist and pioneer in the psychology of women. Med- 
nick was born in New York City to working-class immigrant 
parents from Eastern Europe. She received B.A. and M.A. de- 
grees from the City College of New York. In 1952 she joined 
her husband, Sarnoff Mednick, as a graduate student at North- 
western University, receiving a Ph.D. in clinical psychology 
in 1955. Mednick made a number of moves based on her hus- 
band’s career, had two daughters, and did some collaborative 
work with him, first on a personality test and later on a mea- 
sure of creative thinking. By the time of their divorce in 1964, 
Mednick was affiliated with the Institute for Social Research 
at the University of Michigan. Shortly afterward, she became 
a member of the psychology department at Howard Univer- 
sity, was appointed a full professor in 1971, and remained there 
until her retirement in 1995. 

Mednick was very important as a mentor and a pioneer 
in the psychology of women. In 1972, she co-edited with San- 
dra Schwartz Tangri a special issue of the Journal of Social Is- 
sues entitled “New Perspectives on Women,’ which she later 
expanded into the book Women and Achievement (1975). She 
helped establish and served as president of the psychology of 
women division of the American Psychological Association 
(1976-77) and was also president of the Society for the Psycho- 
logical Study of Social Issues (1980-82). Her research focused 
on race, class, and sex issues in the psychology of achievement. 
Many of her studies were published with students from How- 
ard University and a list of these students reads like a Whos 
Who of African American women psychologists. Mednick re- 
ceived the Carolyn Wood Sherif Award from the Division of 
the Psychology of Women in 1988 for her teaching, mentor- 
ing, and scholarship in this field. 

Mednick was also important in facilitating contact be- 
tween American and Israeli feminist psychologists. With 
Marilyn Safir, a psychologist at the University of Haifa, and 
Dafna Izraeli, a sociologist on the faculty of Bar-Ilan Univer- 
sity, Mednick organized the first international interdisciplin- 
ary congress on women held at Haifa University in 1981. The 
collection of papers from the first conference, entitled Wom- 
en's Worlds (1985), highlighted research by Americans, Jewish 
Israelis, Palestinian, and Arab women. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.T.S. Mednick, “Autobiography,” in: A.N. 
O’Connell and N.F. Russo (eds.), Models of Achievement: Reflections 
of Eminent Women in Psychology, vol. 2 (1988), 245-59; G. Stevens and 
S. Gardner, The Women of Psychology, vol. 2 (1982). 


[Rhoda K. Unger (24 ed.)] 
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MEDRES, ISRAEL JONAH (1894-1964), Yiddish journalist. 
Born in Lekhovich (Lyakhovichi), Minsk province, Belorus- 
sia, Medres studied at the Lida Yeshivah before immigrating 
to Montreal. From 1922 to 1964 he was a full-time staff writer 
for the Montreal daily, Der Keneder Adler (The Jewish Daily 
Eagle). His numerous articles (many reprinted in Yiddish 
publications worldwide) and two books, Montreal fun Nekhtn 
(“Montreal of Yesterday,’ 1947) and Tsvishn Tsvey Velt Milk- 
homes (“Between Two World Wars,” 1964), provide a wealth 
of information about almost every aspect of Jewish immigrant 
life in early 20'-century Canada. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 5 (1963), 541; C.L. Fox, Hundert Yor 
Yidishe un Hebreishe Literatur in Kanade (1980), 160-61; J. Gallay, in: 
C. Spilberg and Y. Zipper (eds.), Canadian Jewish Anthology (1982), 
477-80; M. Ravitch, Mayn Leksikon 4/2 (1982), 87-88; I. Medres, 
Montreal of Yesterday (2000), 13-20; I. Medres, Between the Wars 
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MEDVED, MICHAEL (1948-_), author, radio personality. 
Medved was born to physicist David Bernard and chemist Re- 
nate Medved (née Hirsch) in Philadelphia, Penn. At the age of 
six, he moved with his family to San Diego, California, where 
David worked as a defense contractor for Convair. The family 
later moved to Los Angeles, where Medved attended Palisades 
High School. Medved began his undergraduate work at Yale 
University at 16 and graduated with a Bachelor of Arts degree 
in U.S. history from Yale University in 1969. He attended Yale 
Law School from 1969 to 1970 and taught at a Hebrew day 
school in New Haven, Conn. Medved worked as creative di- 
rector and advertising copywriter for Anrick, Inc. in Oakland, 
Calif., from 1972 to 1974. Ten years after his graduation from 
high school, Medved and his fellow Palisades alumna David 
Wallechinsky interviewed their fellow classmates for the best- 
seller What Really Happened to the Class of ’65? (1976). Medved 
moved to Los Angeles to write NBc’s adaptation of his book. 
In 1978, he co-wrote the book The 50 Worst Films of All Time 
with his brother Harry Medved, which led to the sequels The 
Golden Turkey Awards: The Worst Achievements in Hollywood 
History (1980), The Hollywood Hall of Shame: The Most Ex- 
pensive Flops in Movie History (1984), and The Son of Golden 
Turkey Awards (1986). In 1979, Medved published The Shadow 
Presidents: The Secret History of the Chief Executives and Their 
Top Aids (1979). In 1980, Medved dropped his affiliation with 
the Democratic Party and joined the Gop. Medved became 
cnn’s film critic from 1981 to 1983. He spent a year with a hos- 
pital staff and published Hospital: The Hidden Lives of a Medi- 
cal Center Staff (1983), a bestseller that detailed the emotional 
problems of doctors and nurses. Medved and his second wife, 
Diane Elvenstar, a clinical psychologist and writer, were active 
in Pacific Jewish Center, a Traditional Jewish congregation in 
Venice, Calif., that Medved co-founded to attract unaffiliated 
Jews. In 1985, Medved served as co-host with Jeffrey Lyons of 
the Public Broadcasting Service program Sneak Previews, a 
position he held for 12 years. In 1993, Medved became chief 
film critic for the New York Post and Hollywood correspon- 
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dent for London’s Sunday Times. Medved’s criticism of Hol- 
lywood earned him guest spots on the conservative radio 
program hosted by Rush Limbaugh. Soon after Medved ac- 
cepted an offer from a Seattle talk radio program to host his 
own daily three-hour show and moved to Washington state 
in 1996. By March 1998, Medved was broadcasting nation- 
ally to 40 stations, and by October 1999 his show was heard 


on 100 stations. 
[Adam Wills (2"4 ed.)] 


MEDVEDEV, MIKHAIL (Meyer Yefimiovich Bernstein; 
1852-1925), tenor. The son of a rabbi, he appeared as a boy 
meshorer and was encouraged by *Shalom Aleichem to study 
singing. While still a pupil at the Moscow Conservatory, he was 
chosen by Tchaikovsky and Nicolai Rubinstein for the first per- 
formance of the role of Lensky in Eugene Onegin (1879). He was 
a soloist at the Kiev Opera from 1881, at the Bolshoi Theater in 
Moscow from 1891 to 1892, and then at the Petersburg Imperial 
Opera. He toured the United States (1898-1900) and taught at 
Moscow, Kiev, and Saratov. Medvedev was admired both for 
his voice control and for his dramatic interpretations. 


MEDZIBEZH (Medzhibozh; Pol. Miedzyborz; Yid. Mezhi- 
bezh), small town in Khmelnitsky district (former Kamenets- 
Podolski district), Ukraine; until 1793 in Poland and then un- 
der Russia, until 1917 in the province of Podolia. Large fairs 
were held there which attracted many Jewish merchants. The 
Jewish community of Medzibezh is one of the oldest in the 
Ukraine — Jews are mentioned there in 1518 — and until the 
*Chmielnicki persecutions of 1648 one of the largest in Podo- 
lia. During the first half of the 17" century, Joel *Sirkes offici- 
ated as rabbi. The community suffered severely at the hands 
of the Cossacks in 1651, 1664, and again at the beginning of 
the 18 century. In 1765 there were 2,039 Jews registered in 
the community of Medzibezh and the nearby villages. The 
founder of Hasidism, *Israel b. Eliezer Ba’al Shem Tov, made 
the town his seat from about 1740 until his death in 1760 
and was buried there. The zaddikim *Baruch b. Jehiel, Isra- 
el’s grandson, and R. *Abraham Joshua Heschel of Apta also 
lived and were buried there. From 1815 to 1827 a printing press 
published hasidic and kabbalistic works in Medzibezh. From 
1,719 in 1847 the number of Jews grew to 6,040 (73.9% of the 
total population) in 1897, then fell to 4,614 (58.2%) in 1926. In 
the 1920s there existed a Jewish Council, a Yiddish newspa- 
per was published, and a Jewish kolkhoz was founded. In 1939 
the number of Jewish population dropped to 2,347 (52% of the 
total population). The town was occupied by the Germans on 
July 8, 1941. Later a ghetto was established, and on September 
22, 1942 (Yom Kippur), 2,588 Jews were murdered by the Ger- 
mans and Ukrainians. The murders continued until October 
31, when the last Jews were killed. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: HD. Friedberg, Toledot ha-Defus ha-Ivri be- 
Polanyah (19507), 150; M. Spektor, Mayn Lebn, 2 (1926), 74-101; M. 
Osherowitch, Shtet un Shtetlekh in Ukraine, 1 (1948), 47-59. 

[Yehuda Slutsky / Shmuel Spector (2"4 ed.)] 
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MEED, BENJAMIN (1918- _), leader of Holocaust survivors 
in the United States. Meed was born Benjamin Miedzyrzecki in 
Warsaw, Poland, and at the age of 16, he joined the Jewish Labor 
Bund. After the creation of the Warsaw Ghetto, he obtained 
false papers and escaped to the Aryan side where he lived pos- 
ing as a Pole. His parents survived hiding in a hut on an old 
cemetery. At one point Meed intended to go to the Hotel Polski 
for its promise of emigration but his brother pleaded with him 
to take his place. Meed consented and his brother was never 
heard from again. Around this time, he married Feyge (Vladka) 
Peltel (see *Meed, Vladka), also a member of the Bund and an 
important courier and arms purchaser for the resistance. After 
the Warsaw Ghetto Uprising, he continued to work with the 
Bund helping provide hiding spaces for other Jews. 

The couple immigrated to the United States in 1946, where 
Meed became a businessman and importer. In 1966, he helped 
form and became president of the Warsaw Ghetto Resistance 
Organization (waGRO) and devoted the remaining years of his 
life to representing the survivors. He organized the annual Yom 
Hashoah ceremony in New York City, the largest such gather- 
ing in the United States, that brought American presidents and 
Israeli prime ministers to Temple Emmau El. When the sur- 
vivors wanted to organize their first gathering in Jerusalem in 
1981, Meed helped organize the *American Gathering of Jew- 
ish Holocaust Survivors, which brought together nearly 5,000 
survivors and their children. Meed also pioneered the Registry 
of Holocaust Survivors, which facilitated the reunion between 
survivors long thought to be lost to each other. The Registry 
now contains more than 100,000 entries organized by name - 
original and maiden as well as current - city of birth, camps 
of incarceration, and cities of postwar habitation. 

In 1983 a gathering was held in Washington, pc, where 
20,000 survivors assembled. Meed hosted President Ronald 
Reagan, Vice President George H.W. Bush, and the Senate 
and House leaders, who addressed the survivors in front of the 
Capitol and on the National Mall. Subsequent gatherings were 
in Philadelphia, New York, and Miami, and again in Washing- 
ton, to celebrate the 10 anniversary of the *United States Ho- 
locaust Memorial Museum. Meed was instrumental in creating 
the Museum first serving on the Advisory Council of the Pres- 
ident’s Commission on the Holocaust and later on the United 
States Holocaust Memorial Council where he chaired the Days 
of Remembrance Committee and the pivotal Content Commit- 
tee that assured the presence and participation of Holocaust 
survivors, most especially after Elie Wiesel resigned as chair- 
man in 1986. His role became more central as there was fear that 
without Wiesel the neshamah, the soul, of the Museum, would 
flounder. Under Meed’s leadership, the Committee brought to- 
gether scholars and survivors, communal leaders and Council 
members to assure the intellectual, aesthetic, historical, and 
spiritual content of the Permanent Exhibition. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Berenbaum (ed.), From Holocaust to 

New Life (1985); S. Bloch (ed.), From the Holocaust to Redemption 
(1982). 

[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 
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MEED, VLADKA (1921—_), World War 11 resistance fighter 
and educator. Born Feyge Pelte in Praga (Warsaw district), 
Poland, she joined the youth arm of the Jewish Labor Bund 
at age 14 and was thereafter active in its activities through the 
time of the creation of the Warsaw Ghetto. She then joined 
the zos (Jewish Fighting Organization) when it was formed 
after the great deportations of the summer of 1942, when more 
than 265,000 Jews were shipped from Warsaw to Treblinka. 
Because of her flawless Polish and red hair, Meed could pass 
as non-Jewish. She worked as a courier, smuggling arms into 
the ghetto and helping children escape out of it. 

Meed’s mother and brother were among those who were 
deported. She recalled: “There was very little left to fear ... I 
was depressed and apathetic.” However, despair gave way to 
fierce determination after she heard Abrasha Blum, a member 
of the Jewish Coordinating Committee that sought to unite the 
diverse political factions of the ghetto, give a rousing speech 
calling for armed resistance. As a courier she used the name 
Vladka, a name she kept even in freedom. Among her most 
important missions was to smuggle a map of the death camp 
of Treblinka out of the ghetto in the hope that solid informa- 
tion about the killing would spur a serious response in the 
West. She brought dynamite into the ghetto, which required 
not only courage, but also money to “grease” the path in and 
out. After the Ghetto Uprising she continued supplying money 
and papers for Jews in hiding. 

In her writings she alludes to the loneliness and pressure 
of her double life only in passing: “You can be my friend,” she 
said to Benjamin Miedzyrzecki (Meed), who was also pass- 
ing as an Aryan and who would later become her husband, 
“because if I don’t come back, I want someone to care that I 
am missing.” She married Benjamin Meed in 1943 and was the 
only member of her family to survive the Shoah. 

Immediately upon arrival in the United States in 1946, 
Meed traveled extensively as a living eyewitness to the Upris- 
ing. In 1948 she published “On Both Sides of the Wall,” in Yid- 
dish, one of the earliest accounts of the Ghetto Uprising and 
still one of the most compelling. 

When her husband, Benjamin Meed, assumed leadership 
of the survivor community, Vladka Meed organized a teacher 
training program, co-sponsored by the *Jewish Labor Com- 
mittee and the *American Gathering of Jewish Holocaust Sur- 
vivors, one of the earliest such programs that took American 
teachers from the public school system and brought them to 
Poland and Israel to experience a Seminar on the Holocaust 
and Resistance. For almost 20 years, she unfailingly led the 
mission, which was suspended during the Intifada and re- 
sumed in 2005. Meed helped produce a dedicated and in- 
formed cadre of teachers throughout the United States. Cen- 
tral to this program were the direct testimonies of survivors, 
none more impressive than Vladka Meed’s. 

[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


MEEROVITCH, MENACHE (1860-1949), member of *Bilu 
and one of the key figures in Jewish settlement in Erez Israel. 
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Born in Nikolayev, south Russia, Meerovitch graduated from 
a government institute as an agronomist. After the 1881 po- 
groms in south Russia, he participated in the establishment of 
the first *Hibbat Zion association in Warsaw and joined the 
Bilu society. At the end of 1882 he went to Constantinople and 
took part in the activities of Bilu’s political bureau, which was 
trying to obtain Turkish consent to Jewish agricultural settle- 
ment in Erez Israel. He then joined his comrades at *Rishon 
le-Zion and was active in the settlement’s public life. 
Meerovitch, who used the pen name Mi-Ziknei ha-Yi- 
shuv, wrote letters and articles on life in Erez Israel that were 
published in the Russian Jewish press, the Yiddish- and Ger- 
man-language Zionist press, and Hebrew papers. He was one 
of the first to discuss practical agricultural problems and, 
in 1893/94, edited the first agricultural paper in the coun- 
try, Ha-Ikkar (“The Farmer”). In his Russian book Opisaniye 
Yevreyskikh Koloniy v Palestine (“A Description of the Jewish 
Settlements in Palestine,’ 1900), he summarized the achieve- 
ments of Erez Israel agriculture in its first 25 years. 
Meerovitch was active in the work of the Hibbat Zion 
association in Jaffa and headed it from 1903 to 1904. He was 
among the founders of Aguddat ha-Koremim (Vintners As- 
sociation) in 1903 and of the Judean Settlement Association in 
1913. During World War 1 he participated in the Jewish com- 
munity’s representative body to the Turkish authorities. From 
1918 to 1920 Meerovitch was a member of the Vaad Leummi. 
His articles and memoirs are of great importance to the his- 
torian of Jewish settlement in Erez Israel. Some were collected 
in book form during his later years: Hevlei Tehiyyah (“Pangs 
of Resurrection,’ 1930); Me-ha-Shevil el ha-Derekh (“From the 
Path to the Road,’ 1935, with an annotated list including an in- 
dex of his articles); Minhat Erev (“Evening Rest; 1940); Mi-Bilu 
ad va-Yaapilu (“From Bilu to Immigration,” 1947). The moshav 
Talmei Menasheh in the Coastal Plain is named after him. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Smilansky, Mishpahat ha-Adamah, 3 
(1954), 141-50; Tidhar, 2 (1947), 823-5; D. Idelovitch (ed.), Sefer Ris- 


hon le-Ziyyon (1941), 89-92. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


°MEGASTHENES (c. 350-290 B.C.E.), ambassador of Seleu- 
cus Nicator at the court of the Indian king, Chandragupta. 
Megasthenes wrote a work on India idealizing the Indians. He 
apparently included in this work idealized descriptions of the 
Jews, whom he probably knew firsthand while at the court of 
Seleucus, to judge from his statement that both the Jews and 
Brahmans had already taught everything concerning nature 
that was taught by the ancient Greek philosophers. 


MEGGED, AHARON (1920- ), Israeli writer. Born in Wlo- 
clavek, Poland, his family immigrated to Palestine in 1926. He 
joined kibbutz Sedot Yam and worked at the port of Haifa. 
Megged left the kibbutz in 1950 and settled in Tel Aviv where 
he edited the journal Ba-Shaar. Together with a number of 
friends, he founded the biweekly literary magazine Massa, 
which became the weekly literary supplement of the daily 
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MEGGED, AHARON 


La-Merhav. From 1960 to 1971 he served as Israel’s cultural 
attaché in London. 

In his prose, which often has strong autobiographical el- 
ements, Megged moved from the realism of his early works 
to surrealism and back to realism. His first short story collec- 
tion, Ruah Yamim (“Sea Winds,” 1950), was inspired by life in 
Sedot Yam. Hedvah va-Ani (“Hedvah and I,” 1964), a realistic 
novel, tells of the misfortunes of a kibbutz member who had 
to leave the kibbutz, much against his will, at the insistence 
of his wife. The protagonist is the first example of Megged’s 
antihero, so typical of his later writings. Lonely, tortured by 
thoughts of his shortcomings, fearing above all ridicule and 
abasement, the antihero is always the outsider in an other- 
wise congenial and united society. In Mikreh ha-Kesil (1960; 
Fortunes of a Fool, 1962), he is the only “good man” who fails 
to join the “society of the wicked” Megged’s most ambitious 
work, the novel Ha-Hai al-ha-Met (1965; The Living on the 
Dead, 1970), describes in unflattering terms modern Israeli 
society, and makes the accusation that the great expectations 
of the first pioneers have not been fulfilled by their succes- 
sors. One of the most prolific and popular Hebrew writers, 
Megged mirrors the changes in Israeli society, highlighting 
moral standards and appealing for tolerance. Masa be-Av (“A 
Journey in the Month of Av,’ 1980) reflects on the Yom Kippur 
War and its repercussions; Gaagu’im le-Olga (“Longings for 
Olga,” 1994) depicts the unique relationship between a clerk 
with literary ambitions and a young Russian woman who 
becomes his muse; while Dudaim mi ha-Arez ha-Kedoshah 
(“Love-Flowers from the Holy Land,” 1998) is the story of Be- 
atrice, a devout Protestant who arrives in Palestine in 1906 in 
order to paint pictures of flowers mentioned in the Bible and 
gets entangled in local Arab-Jewish affairs. In Foygelman (1987; 
Foigelman, 2003), Megged portrays the fate of a Yiddish poet 
who hopes to find a new home and a sympathetic readership 
in Israel and encounters instead a total lack of interest in Yid- 
dish as well as in the Diaspora past. Some of Megged’s novels 
deal with authors and writing, describing with a fine sense of 
humor, often satirically, the literary milieu. Thus, for instance, 
the novel Ha-Gamal ha-Meofef ve-Dabbeshet ha-Zahav (“The 
Flying Camel and the Golden Hump,’ 1982; German transla- 
tion, 1991) which focuses on the animosity between an Israeli 
writer and his neighbor, a literary critic, or Nikmat Yotam 
(“Yotam’s Vengeance,’ 2003), which tells the story of a frus- 
trated translator of Greek classics into Hebrew. Like many of 
Megged’s novels, Yarhei ha-Devash shel Profesor Lunz (“The 
Honeymoons of Professor Lunz,’ 2004) is a satire on Israeli 
society, relating the story of a bizarre marriage between an 
aged scholar of ancient Eastern studies and his second wife, 
Ayala, a student 50 years his junior. 

Megged, a member of the Academy of Hebrew Language, 
was president of the Israel Center of PEN (1980-87). He re- 
ceived the Bialik Prize, the Brenner Prize, and the Agnon Prize 
and in 2003 was honored with the Israel Prize for literature. 
His stories and novels have been translated into several lan- 
guages and his plays, including Genesis, Hannah Szenes, and 
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the comedy I Like Mike, have been produced in Israel and 
abroad. “Tears” is included in G. Abramson (ed.), The Oxford 
Book of Hebrew Short Stories (1996); “Hannah Senesh” in M. 
Taub (ed.), Israeli Holocaust Drama (1996); “The Name” in 
G. Ramras-Rauch and Y. Michman-Melkman (eds.), Facing 
the Holocaust (1985); “The First Sin,” in H.S. Joseph, Modern 
Israeli Drama (1983). A list of his works translated into Eng- 
lish appears in Goell, Bibliography, and further information 
is available at the 1THL website at www.ithLorg.il. 

His brother MaTTI (Matityahu) MEGGED (1923-2003), 
poet and literary critic, wrote a number of works that made 
their mark on the modern Hebrew literary scene. Ha-Migdal 
ha-Lavan (stories, 1949) and Or ha-Soreg (novel, 1953) are 
among his best-known fictional works; Ha-Drama ha-Mo- 
dernit (1966), a collection of essays on drama, and Dostoevski, 
Kafka, Beckett are critical works. He lectured on Hebrew lit- 
erature at the University of Haifa. 

Aharon Megged’s wife, EDA ZORITTE-MEGGED (1926- ), 
began publishing essays in 1955. She published her first novel, 
Perihah Afelah (“Somber Blossoming”), in 1969. Four novels 
followed, including a novel about Herzl’s wife (Ishto ha-Menu- 
dah, 1997; German translation, 2001) and Ahavat Hayyim 
(2000). Zoritte also wrote a monograph on Nathan Alter- 
man (1973), and biographies of the poets Amir Gilboa and 
Avot Yeshurun. 

Aharon Megged’s son EYAL MEGGED (1948- ), poet and 
novelist, was born in New York and grew up in Tel Aviv. He 
studied philosophy and art history and published his first col- 
lection of poems in 1972. This was followed by further poems, 
stories, and five novels, including Barbarossa (1973), Hesed 
Ne'urayikh (“Early Grace,’ 1999; German, 2005), and Hayyei 
Olam (“Everlasting Life,” 2001). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 313-4; R. Wallen- 
rod, The Literature of Modern Israel (1956), 212; Waxman, Literature, 
5 (19607), 41-42; G. Avinor, in: Moznayim, 18 (1964), 258-63. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Agmon-Fruchtman, “Leshono shel Megged be- 
Ha-Hai al-ha-Met; in: Ha-Sifrut, 1 (1969), 723-725; S. Shifra, “Litera- 
ture as an Act of Love: A. Megged,” in: Ariel, 33-34 (1977), 33-42; M. 
Avishai, in: Al ha-Mishmar (January 21, 1977); A. Zehavi, in: Yedioth 
Aharonoth (February 25, 1977); idem, “The Tragedy of Immigrant So- 
ciety,’ in: Modern Hebrew Literature, 3:1-2 (1977), 81-84; O. Bartana, 
in: Yedioth Aharonoth (November 21, 1980); A. Feinberg, “Fathers 
and Sons: Aharon Megged’s ‘Journey in the Month of Av,” in: Mod- 
ern Hebrew Literature, 7:1-2 (1981-82), 16-20; Y. Berlovitz, in: Davar 
(January 2, 1981); idem, “Ha-Determinizm shel ha-Gibbor ben ha-Dor 
ha-Sheni,” in: Iton, 77:28 (1981), 38-40; A. Feinberg: “A. Megged,” in: 
Modern Hebrew Literature, 8:3-4 (1983), 46-52; D. Laor, “Megged be- 
Ikvot Brecht; in: Haaretz (November 2, 1984); G. Shaked, Ha-Sip- 
poret ha-Ivrit, 4 (1993), 290-316; R. Feldhai Brenner, “Reflections of 
Zionism in Recent Hebrew Fiction,” in: Shofar, 13:1 (1994), 68-69; M. 
Avishai, “A. Megged, in: Moznayim, 71:2 (1996), 15-18; Z. Shavitsky, 
“The Depiction of German Jewry by A. Megged and I. Zarhi,” in: 
Australian Journal of Jewish Studies, 1 (1997), 56-70; H. Lewi, “Besti- 
aire dA. Megged,’ in: Cahiers du Judaisme, 6 (1999-2000), 119-132; Y. 
Oren, “Kerisat Mitos ha-Zabariyyut be-Einei Gimlai Almoni,” in: Ha- 
Umah, 146 (2001), 91-99; S. Nash, Hagigim Kiyyumiyyim, in: Hadoar, 
81:4 (2002), 14-16; idem, “Itzik Manger, Foigelman and the Problem 
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of the Anti-Hero,’ in: Hebrew Studies, 43 (2002), 57-85; idem, “Aha- 
ron Megged’s Burden in his Portrayal of the Effects of Israel’s Wars,” 
in: History and Literature (2002), 389-407; A. Holtzman, “Ad Erev,’ 
in: Moznayim, 76:3 (2002), 3-5; N. Govrin, “Ha-Zeman ve-ha-Makom 
be-Limmud ha-Sifrut; in: Kivvunim Hadashim, 9 (2003), 122-134; 
S. Nash, “Sofrim ve-Nashim ke-Anti-Gibborim bi-Sefarav shel Aha- 
ron Megged; in: Iton, 77:278 (2003), 17-22; A. Feinberg, “The Old 
Man and the Satire; in: Modern Hebrew Literature, 2, New Series, 
2005-6, 219-220. 

[Gitta (Askenazy) Avinor / Anat Feinberg (2"4 ed.)] 


MEGIDDO (Heb. 17379), ancient Canaanite and Israelite city, 
identified with Tell al-Mutasallim on the southern side of the 
Jezreel Valley, approximately 22 mi. (35 km.) S.E. of Haifa. The 
site was excavated in 1903-05 by G. Schumacher and in 1925-39 
by the Oriental Institute in Chicago, under the direction of 
C.S. Fisher, P.L.O. Guy, and G. Loud. Small additional sound- 
ings were made by Y. Yadin in 1960 and later years. A Tel Aviv 
University-led expedition under the direction of I. Finkelstein 
and D. Ussishkin renewed the excavations in 1992. The excava- 
tions revealed the existence of over 20 levels, beginning with 
the Neolithic and Chalcolithic periods. In the Early Bronze 
Age the first temples were built, as well as a round high-place 
and a wall, 26 ft. (8 m.) thick. The temples consist of a monu- 
mental temple with long corridors, dating to the Early Bronze 
I (c. 3000 B.C.E.), and three later temples, of the megaron type, 
dating to the Early Bronze Age 111, in the second half of the 
third millennium B.c.£. The Middle Bronze Age city was sur- 
rounded by a strong system of earthworks - embankment and 
glacis. The construction of the great “Migdal” temple in the 
cultic compound may also date to this period. A statue of an 
Egyptian official called Thuthotep, which was found in the ex- 
cavations, was interpreted by some scholars as indicating that 
an Egyptian governor probably resided there at that time. The 
transition from the Middle to the Late Bronze was seemingly 
peaceful. In approximately 1469 B.c.£. Pharaoh Thutmosis 111 
appeared before the walls of Megiddo, after passing through the 
Aruna Valley giving the city access to the coast. He overcame a 
coalition of Canaanite city-states and captured the city after a 
siege of seven months. From then until Stratum vii the city re- 
mained under Egyptian sovereignty. In the el-Amarna period, 
the king of Megiddo, Biridiya, was hard pressed by the Apiru 
and Labayu of Shechem (EA, 242-5). The Late Bronze Age city 
witnessed the erection of an elaborate palace as well as continu- 
ity in the “Migdal” temple. A hoard of ivories found in the pal- 
ace reveals Egyptian, Hittite, Aegean, and local cultural influ- 
ences. A cuneiform tablet which dates to this period contains 
a fragment of the Gilgamesh epic. Late Bronze Megiddo also 
yielded inscriptions from the days of Ramses 111 and Ramses V1, 
meaning that it was not destroyed until the second half of the 
126 century B.c.E. Dramatic evidence for the destruction of 
this city was found in the palace and the nearby gate. The next 
city, Stratum vi (late 11” and early 10' centuries B.c.E.), had 
many features similar to that of the previous one. Its material 
culture continued late second-millennium traditions. This city 
too was destroyed in a fierce conflagration. 
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According to biblical tradition, Megiddo did not fall to 
Joshua, although its king was defeated (Josh. 12:21; cf. Josh. 
17:11-13; Judg. 1:27-28). Solomon built the city (1 Kings 9:15) 
and included it in his fifth district (1 Kings 4:12). According 
to archaeologist Yigael Yadin, the Iron Age gate with three 
guardrooms is identical in plan with the gates at Hazor and 
Gezer and therefore should be related to the biblical testi- 
mony on the building activities of King Solomon. Two pal- 
aces built of well-hewn ashlar masonry and probably adorned 
with proto-Aeolic capitals were also associated by Yadin with 
King Solomon. Other scholars date the Megiddo gate to the 
ninth or eighth century and the two palaces to the ninth cen- 
tury. According to this view they should be associated with 
the Northern Kingdom of Israel. The next city at Megiddo was 
largely occupied by two units of five rectangular stables and 
one unit of two stables, with feeding troughs between pillars 
and a supposed capacity of 450 horses. Yadin attributes these 
stables to the time of King Ahab, who rallied 2,000 chariots 
against Shalmaneser 111 at the Battle of Karkar. Other scholars 
date them to the days of Jeroboam 11, in the first half of the 
eighth century. A rock-cut water installation, probably built 
in the days of this city, consists of a shaft 81 ft. (25 m.) deep, 
with stairs leading to a horizontal tunnel 224 ft. (70 m.) long 
and to a spring in the slope of the hill, which was thus con- 
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nected with the city inside the walls. The Israelite city perished 
in 732 B.c.E. with the conquest of Tiglath Pileser 111. The As- 
syrian king made Megiddo the capital of a province, which 
included Galilee and the Jezreel Valley. Stratum 111 features 
the remains of the Assyrian city. It was rebuilt on a uniform 
plan, with two large public buildings in the Assyrian style. 
Stratum 11 probably dates to the second half of the seventh 
century B.c.E. King Josiah of Judah was killed by Pharaoh 
Necho at Megiddo. To this event can be attributed the asso- 
ciation of war with the Megiddo Valley in Zechariah 12:11 and 
with *Armageddon in Revelation 16:16. The last settlement at 
Megiddo was a small city of the Persian period. Field Mar- 
shal *Allenby defeated the Turks at Megiddo in 1918. On his 
visit to Israel in 1964 Pope Paul v1 was received by President 
Shazar at Tell Megiddo. In 2005 Megiddo was registered as a 
World Heritage Site. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P.L.O. Guy and M. Engberg, Megiddo Tombs 
(1938); H. May, Material Remains of the Megiddo Cult (1935); R.S. 
Lamon, The Megiddo Water System (1935); R.S. Lamon and M. Ship- 
ton, Megiddo 1 (1939); G. Loud, Megiddo 11 (1948); Y. Yadin, “Megiddo 
of the Kings of Israel,’ in: BA (1970). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Fin- 
kelstein, D. Ussishkin, and B. Halpern, Megiddo 111 (2000); idem, 


Megiddo tv (2006). 
[Michael Avi- Yonah / Israel Finkelstein 


and David Ussishkin (2™ ed.)] 
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MEGILLAH (Heb. 1739; “scroll”), designation of each of the 
five scrolls of the Bible (*Ruth, *Song of Songs, *Lamenta- 
tions, *Ecclesiastes, *Esther). When the scroll is not specifi- 
cally named, the term Megillah most commonly refers to the 
scroll of Esther which is read on *Purim. 

See Scroll of *Esther; *Scrolls, Five. 


MEGILLAH (“Scroll”), tenth tractate in the order Moed, in 
the Mishnah, Tosefta, and Babylonian and Jerusalem Talmuds. 
Megillah, in four chapters, deals with liturgical readings from 
the Bible, especially with the reading of the *Scroll of Esther 
on *Purim to which the word megillah particularly refers, and 
with related subjects. The regulations concerning the reading 
of the Scroll of Esther on Purim are largely dealt with in the 
first two chapters of the tractate. Chapter 1 is primarily con- 
cerned with determining on which day of Adar the megillah 
is to be read, there being a difference between walled cities 
on the one hand and open towns and villages on the other. 
Only the first half of this chapter (mishnayot 1-4) deals with 
the megillah, while the remainder (5-11) is a collection of vari- 
ous halakhot, which were included because they are all intro- 
duced by the same formula (“The only difference between a 
and B is ...”). According to J.N. Epstein (Tanna’im, 257) this 
group belongs to the Mishnah of R. Akiva (Tosef. 1:7-21, gives 
a similar but longer group of such halakhot). Chapter 2 first 
discusses the appropriate way of reading the megillah, e.g., 
whether reciting by heart and reading in a language other 
than Hebrew are valid. It goes on to deal with the technicali- 
ties of writing a megillah to be used for public reading, e.g., 
whether it must be written on parchment, or whether paper 
may be used. Among other questions discussed is the qualifi- 
cation of the reader, and whether women or minors are fit to 
read it. There is also much extraneous matter in this chapter. 
Chapter 3 starts with a discussion on the sanctity of the syn- 
agogue and its appurtenances, but its main contents are the 
public readings from the Pentateuch and haftarah. Chapter 4 
continues with the main subject but deals with other liturgical 
questions (e.g., public reading of the Shema, priestly blessings, 
etc.). The sequence of the chapters as set out above is the one 
found in current editions of the Mishnah, Jerusalem Talmud, 
and Tosefta, but in the Babylonian Talmud the order of the 
last two chapters is reversed. The reason is that since the first 
Mishnah of chapter 4 opens with the words “He who reads the 
megillah; it was thought appropriate that this chapter follow 
the first two, which deal mainly with the megillah. 

Various strata can be detected in the Mishnah. In ad- 
dition to the above-mentioned groups from the Mishnah of 
R. Akiva, R. Johanan attributes Mishnah 1:1 to Akiva (Meg. 
2a). According to Epstein, Mishnah 2:6 belongs to Eleazar b. 
Simeon (cf. Men. 72a), Mishnah 3:1 is from the mishnayot of 
Menahem b. Yose, and Mishnah 3:6 from that of Judah b. Ilai; 
according to the Gemara (9b) the second part of 1:9 is Meir’s, 
while its first part is of unknown origin. The order of the para- 
graphs in the Tosefta to Megillah usually corresponds to that 
in the Mishnah. It includes a vivid description of gatherings 
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in Jerusalem for the performance of mitzvot (4 (3):15). There 
is a great deal of aggadah in the Babylonian Talmud. Deserv- 
ing of particular mention are geographical notes (5b-6b), 
the observations on the origin of the Targums (3a) and of the 
Septuagint (8b-9b), the extensive aggadic Midrash to Esther, 
which is practically a complete Midrash to the Book of Esther 
(10a-17a), and the arrangement of the *Amidah (17b-18a). Of 
linguistic interest is the reference to the confusion of the let- 
ter alef with ayin in certain places, and the problem of correct 
pronunciation of the letters he and het. There is less aggadic 
material in the Jerusalem Talmud than in the Babylonian. Un- 
like the latter, the Jerusalem Talmud does not give any aggadot 
about the story of Purim. It does, however, deal with the prob- 
lem of the inclusion of the Book of Esther in the canon (1:7, 
70d), and also has lengthy discussions on the laws of writing 
Torah scrolls and on the divine names (1:11, 71b-72a). It also 
gives the list of dates included in *Megillat Taanit (1:6, 70c). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Albeck, Shishah Sidrei Mishnah, Seder 
Moed (1958), 349-53; Epstein, Tannaim, index. 


[Arnost Zvi Ehrman] 


MEGILLAT SETARIM (Heb. 0° N0 0737); lit. “concealed 
scroll”). On two occasions (Shab. 6b; BM 92a), *Rav men- 
tions that he found a Megillat Setarim in the academy of R. 
Hiyya containing laws in the name of Isi b. Judah. The first is 
that there are 39 principal categories of work (avot melakhah) 
forbidden on the Sabbath, but culpability is incurred only on 
account of one (this is the actual statement quoted, although 
the Talmud finds it inconceivable and emends it to “there is 
one for which culpability is not incurred”). In the second he 
states that the law in Deuteronomy 23:25, “When thou comest 
into thy neighbor's vineyard, then thou mayest eat grapes until 
thou have enough at thine own pleasure,’ applies to anyone en- 
tering the vineyard, and not only to a laborer employed there, 
on which Rava commented, “Isi would make it impossible to 
live,” since a man would soon have his vineyard stripped, and 
there also the statement is then qualified as a result. 

Rashi (ad. loc.) explains that the scroll was concealed 
because it was forbidden in general to commit the Oral Law 
to writing but since these laws were not generally taught, they 
were written down to save them from oblivion. I.H. Weiss 
is of the opinion that they contained views which Judah ha- 
Nasi rejected, and they were kept concealed out of respect for 
him, but this view is most improbable. All the beraitot were 
excluded from the Mishnah, and they contained many views 
that he had rejected, yet there is no suggestion that they were 
suppressed. Kaplan maintains that these scrolls were kept 
concealed because their contents were unsuitable for publi- 
cation, and in addition he suggests that “concealed” means 
that they were written in a cryptic manner to conceal their 
meaning. However, there is nothing particularly cryptic in 
the language of the passages quoted. Nevertheless, it cer- 
tainly would have been dangerous to make these laws widely 
known, and that would also explain why these are the only 
laws mentioned. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: I.H. Weiss, Dor, 2 (1904*), 168-9; M. Kaplan, 
Redaction of the Babylonian Talmud (1933), 277-8. 


[Harry Freedman] 


MEGILLAT TAANIT (Heb. lit. “scroll of fasting” but see 
below), a list of 36 days on which there were significant vic- 
tories and happy events in the history of the Jews during the 
Second Temple, as a result of which the rabbis forbade fasting 
on them, as well as, in some cases, the delivery of memorial 
addresses for the dead (hespedim). The title should therefore 
be taken as meaning “the scroll of (the days of prohibited) 
fasting” The work received its present form close to the time 
of the destruction of the Second Temple or at the latest dur- 
ing the Bar Kokhba era. It is written in Aramaic and with ex- 
treme brevity. According to a tannaitic source (Shab. 13b), it 
was compiled by “Hananiah b. Hezekiah (b. Garon) and his 
company, but the appendix to the megillah gives the author 
as Eliezer, the son of this Hananiah, one of the leading rebels 
against the Romans (Jos., Wars, 2:409). S. Zeitlin regards it as 
a literary remnant of the rebel party. If this is accepted, the 
purpose of the list of victories was to strengthen the spirit of 
heroism and faith in the success of the revolt. The value of the 
megillah for historical research lies in the parallels it provides 
to the facts and dates mentioned in Josephus. In the period fol- 
lowing the conclusion of the Talmud a scholium was appended 
to the megillah, written in mishnaic Hebrew and based upon 
the Hebrew original of 1 Maccabees, the talmudic literature, 
and various oral traditions unknown from any other source. 
The historical value of this appendix is limited. In the course 
of time copyists and editors added notes and explanations, 
taken in particular from the Babylonian Talmud, so that two 
versions evolved, a Sephardi and an Italian. 

The dates included in the megillah from before the Has- 
monean era are the second Passover (14'* Iyar) and Purim. 
Those from the Hasmonean era are the 23'¢ of Iyyar when 
the defenders of the *Acra left Jerusalem, an event mentioned 
in 1 Maccabees 13:49-53; the 14‘ of Sivan, “the seizure of the 
citadel Zur,’ identified by Graetz with Beth-Zur conquered by 
Simeon the Hasmonean (see 1 Macc. 11:65-66; 14:33); the 15‘ 
and 16" of Sivan, in memory of the conquest of Beth-Shean 
and the valley (of Jezreel) by the sons of John Hyrcanus (see 
Jos., Ant., 13:280; Jos., Wars, 1:66); the 23"¢ of Marheshvan 
when they removed the soreg from the Temple (according 
to the appendix, it meant a place “which the gentiles built, 
on which they stationed harlots”); the 25‘ of Marheshvan, 
in memory of the capture of Samaria by John Hyrcanus and 
his sons (see Jos., Wars, 1:64; Jos., Ant., 13:275—-81); the 215t of 
Kislev, “the day of Mt. Gerizim,” in memory of the destruc- 
tion of the Samaritan temple by John Hyrcanus (see Jos., Ant., 
13:255/6); the 25‘ of Kislev, Hanukkah, for which festival the 
appendix mentions several reasons, including that when the 
Hasmoneans were victorious and found all the temple ves- 
sels ritually unclean, “they brought seven iron spits, covered 
them with white metal, and commenced the lighting”; the 
28 of Shevat, when King Antiochus was driven out of Jeru- 
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salem (according to the appendix, the reference is to Antio- 
chus rv (Epiphanes), but it is probable that it actually refers 
to Antiochus vit (Sidetes) of the time of John Hyrcanus; see 
Jos., Ant., 13:245); and the 13‘ of Adar, the day of Nicanor, in 
memory of the defeat of this Syrian commander (see 1 Macc. 
7 and 11 Macc. 15). The dates from the period of Roman rule 
over Judea include the third of Kislevy, when the “emblems” 
(the images of the Emperor) were removed from the Temple 
court, apparently in the time of Pontius Pilate (see Jos., Wars, 
2:169), and the 22™4 of Shevat, when the edict of Gaius Cal- 
igula ordering the erection of a statue of him in the Temple 
was rescinded (see Jos., Wars, 2:195-203). From the period of 
the Jewish war with Rome are the 25» of Sivan, when the tax 
collectors were removed from Judea and Jerusalem, appar- 
ently a reference to the suspension of the tax payment to the 
emperor in 66 C.E., a matter mentioned in the long speech of 
King Agrippa (Wars, 2:345-401); and the 17* of Elul, when the 
Romans departed from Jerusalem, although it is not known 
to what incident this refers. 

A number of dates appear to allude to victories of the 
Pharisees over the Sadducees, but the details are not clear, 
and apart from two days, the 12" of Adar, “the day of Trajan,” 
which some connect with the emperor Trajan, and the 28” 
of Adar, which the appendix attributes to the abrogation of 
Hadrian's edicts, the megillah contains no events after 67 C.E. 
These memorial days were observed until the third century, 
but later “Megillat Taanit was rescinded” (TJ, Taan. 2:13, 66a; 
RH 18b). A 13-century manuscript of the work is extant in 
the Palatine library in Parma (De Rossi collection no. 117). 
Megillat Taanit was first published in Mantua in 1513. A criti- 
cal edition, with an introduction and commentary, was pub- 
lished by H. Lichtenstein (see bibl.). A new critical edition, 
Megillat Taanit - Version, Interpretation, History, was pub- 
lished by Vered Noam in 2003. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Graetz, Gesch, 3 pt. 2 (1906°), 559-77; S. Zeit- 
lin, Megillat Taanit as a Source for Jewish Chronology and History in 
the Hellenistic and Roman Periods (1922); H. Lichtenstein (Z. Avneri), 
in: HUCA, 8-9 (1931-32), 257-351; H. Mantel, in: Sefer Zikkaron le-Y. 
Avineri (1970); B.Z. Lurie, Megillat Taanit (Heb. ed., 1964). 


[Nahum N. Glatzer] 


MEGILLAT YUHASIN (Heb. pon? n?379; “genealogical 
scroll”), a work mentioned by tannaim and amoraim as hav- 
ing been found in Jerusalem and containing genealogical in- 
formation on traditions of importance in halakhah and in 
aggadah. Simeon b. Azzai (the tanna living at the beginning 
of the second century c.z.) relates that he found a Megillat 
Yuhasin “in Jerusalem in which was written: so and so is a 
*mamzer from a married woman” (Mishnah Yev. 4:13). A 
baraita in the Babylonian Talmud (Yev. 49b) adds in his name 
that this Megillat Yuhasin also included the following two tra- 
ditions: “the Mishnah [teaching] of Eliezer b. Jacob is little 
but well sifted; [King] Manasseh killed [the prophet] Isaiah” 
(Yev. 49b). Similarly Levi (the amora of the end of the third 
century) states that he found in the Megillat Yuhasin in Jeru- 
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salem details of the family origin of Hillel, Yose, Nehemiah, 
Hiyya, Yannai, and others (TJ, Taan. 4:2, 68a; Gen. R. 98:10; 
ed. Theodor-Albeck, 1259). Josephus too (Apion, 1:30 ff.) tes- 
tifies to the existence of genealogical documents in Israel, 
particularly of priestly families. According to him, the priests 
in Egypt and in Babylon notified the center in Jerusalem of 
details of their marriages and of the patriarchal families into 
which they married. The Talmud (Pes. 62b) also mentions a 
“Sefer Yuhasin,” but it does not appear to have any connec- 
tion with the aforementioned Megillat Yuhasin. It is difficult 
to determine its exact nature from the data given in the Tal- 
mud, but it seems to have been a kind of Midrash or baraita 
to the Book of Chronicles. According to Rashi (Pes. 62b), the 
work contained “reasons for the Laws of the Torah,” but from 
a statement of ‘Amram Gaon (Ozar ha-Geonim to Pes., p. 80, 
no. 190) it seems that the work served as a commentary and 
supplement to the genealogical lists in the biblical books. The 
Talmud there states that Simlai requested Johanan to teach 
him Sefer Yuhasin but the latter refused to accede to his re- 
quest. It also states in the name of Rav that from the time the 
Sefer Yuhasin was concealed the sages became weak and their 


vision was dimmed. 
[Yitzhak Dov Gilat] 


MEHILAH (Heb. 77°19; “waiver”), the renunciation, repudia- 
tion, abandonment, or surrender of some claim, right, or priv- 
ilege. Mehilah may be the waiver of a present right or *lien or 
the waiver of the right to a future increment; in the latter case, 
it is usually referred to as silluk (TJ, Ket. 9:1, 32d; Ket. 83a). 


Range of Applicability 

Mehilah cancels any debt, lien, or *obligation regardless 
of origin. Thus, debts arising out of *loans, *sale, *leasing 
and hiring, *labor, *partnership, and *surety; liens on *prop- 
erty put up as collateral; obligations originating in *contract 
or *tort - all are effectively cancelled by mehilah on the part 
of the creditor. Nor is the effectiveness of mehilah curtailed 
by the form of the obligation; it applies with equal vigor 
whether the obligation is an oral or written one, whether it 
is attested to by witnesses or not (Gulak, Yesodei, 2 (1922), 
111-4, 162f.). 

Silluk, i.e., the waiving of future accretions, however, is 
only of limited effectiveness. This is due to the general reluc- 
tance of Jewish law to grant effective control over things that 
have as yet not come into existence (davar she-lo ba la-olam; 
see *Contract). Thus, if, on the one hand, a person possesses 
a present right, claim, or lien, silluk cannot dissolve it; only 
mehilah can do so. If, on the other hand, the future right, 
claim, or lien is so remote as to have no specific relationship 
to this particular person, his silluk is equally ineffective since 
it pertains to davar she-lo ba la-olam. However, if the future 
right, claim, or lien, although not in existence, has by the op- 
eration of circumstances at least achieved a likelihood of ac- 
cruing to a specific person, then his silluk is effective. Thus, 
the ability of a man to waive the rights of usufruct in his wife’s 
property depends upon the status of his relationship with her; 
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ifhe has already married her (nissu’in), his claim on her usu- 
fruct is a present one; hence his waiver must be in the form 
of mehilah, and his silluk is no longer effective. If he has not 
entered into the first stage of *marriage (erusin), the usufruct 
in her property has as yet not come into existence (it is a davar 
she-lo ba la-olam); hence it is sufficiently remote as to vitiate 
the effectiveness of either form of waiver, that of mehilah and 
that of silluk. If, however, he has entered into the first stage 
of marriage (erusin) but has not yet consummated the mar- 
riage (nissu’in), the right of usufruct, although not yet in ex- 
istence, has achieved sufficient likelihood of accruing to him 
as to have endowed him with the power, not of mehilah, but 
of silluk (Ket. 83a—-84a, and codes). 

The effectiveness of silluk with regard to obligations (i.e., 
rabbinic origin; see *Mishpat Ivri) that have as yet not come 
into existence is undisputed among the early authorities (*ris- 
honim; see *Authority, Rabbinical). Its effectiveness with re- 
gard to obligations which are mi-de-oraita (i.e., biblical origin; 
see *Mishpat Ivri) that have as yet not come into existence pre- 
sented these scholars with two major difficulties: 

(1) itis an established rule of law that conditions contrary 
to biblical law are void (BM 7:11). 

(2) The Talmud rules that biblical rights of succession, 
which are mi-de-oraita, such as those of a son to inherit his 
father’s estate (in contradistinction to the right of a husband to 
inherit his wife, which is mi-de-rabbanan), cannot be waived 
(cf. Ket. 83a). The first difficulty was overcome by the limita- 
tion of the rule to non-monetary conditions on the one hand, 
and by the limitation of the power of waiver to monetary obli- 
gations on the other. The second limitation was overcome by 
construing mi-de-oraita rights of inheritance as being unique 
in that they inhere in the heirs even before the death of the 
owner of the estate; hence silluk, as the waiver of future rights, 
is impossible (Kezot ha-Hoshen 209 n. 11). 

Waiver is limited to rights; it is ineffective as a mode of 
transfer of real property or of chattel (Rema, HM 241:2). 


Legal Analysis 

It has been pointed out that in the realm of rights, where it is 
effective, waiver does not constitute a transfer; rather it is mere 
withdrawal. A creditor who waives his claim does not trans- 
fer his right to the debtor and thereby extinguish the claim; 
on the contrary, he withdraws his right or removes his lien 
from the debtor and his estate. The effectiveness of mehilah, 
therefore, is independent of the wishes of the debtor. Thus, if 
a creditor waives the debt due to him and the debtor refuses 
to avail himself of the waiver, the waiver nevertheless takes ef- 
fect. Had mehilah been viewed as a kind of transfer, it would 
have failed to take effect inasmuch as the debtor, as transferee, 
had declined (cf. Herzog, Instit, 2 (1939), 229). The juridical 
basis of waiver is the insistence of the law that the obligatory 
nature of monetary obligations is always dependent upon the 
will of the party to whom the obligation is due; the suspen- 
sion of this will, e.g., by waiver, automatically extinguishes the 
obligation (Maimonides, nov., BB 126b). 
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Formal Requirements 

Mehilah requires no formal mode (mehilah einah zerikhah 
kinyan; Yad, Mekhirah 5:11 and Ishut 17:19; Tosef to Sanh. 
6a, 8.v. zerikhah). It is effective by parole alone. Some authori- 
ties, however, do require a formal kinyan to validate the waiver 
of a creditor who retains possession of the debtor’s promissory 
note (cf. commentaries to Sh. Ar., HM 12:8; see also *Acquisi- 
tion). There is no formal requirement that witnesses validate 
a waiver of indebtedness. The function of witnesses is evi- 
dentiary, preventing the creditor from subsequently denying 
his act of waiver or from alleging that the act was made in 
jest. For this purpose, the witnesses need not have been for- 
mally appointed; their mere presence suffices (Sh. Ar., HM 
81:29). 


Implied Waiver 

Waiver may be express or implied. Thus, the mere declaration 
of the creditor that the debtor owes him nothing absolves the 
latter of all obligation; for although he knows that the credi- 
tor’s statement is incorrect, it is nevertheless construed as an 
implied waiver (Sh. Ar., HM 75:11; Rema, HM 40:1; but cf. Siftei 
Kohen, HM 81, n. 72). Asher Gulak has pointed out the simi- 
larity between this waiver implied in the creditor's denial of 
the debtor's indebtedness with the acceptilatio in Roman law. 
This was an oral form of dissolving obligations by having the 
debtor ask the creditor, “What I have promised you, have you 
received it (habesne acceptum)?” and the creditor answering, 
“T have (habeo).” The effectiveness of the Roman acceptilatio 
was limited, however, to the dissolution of obligations created 
by verbal contracts (verbis); it was ineffective in dissolving ob- 
ligations created by real (re) and written (litteris) contracts. 
This limitation does not exist in Jewish law where the creditor's 
declaration of receipt of payment dissolves all obligations, re- 
gardless of origin (cf. Gulak, Yesodei, 2 (1922), 112f.). Implied 
waiver serves as the operational rationale of a number of legal 
rules. Thus, the rule that monetary conditions contrary to law 
are valid is justified on the grounds that the parties entering 
into the agreement governed by said conditions have implic- 
itly waived their (monetary) rights (Rashi, Kid. 19b; see also 
*Contract). Similarly, the rule that overreaching (*onaah) 
that involves less than one-sixth of the fair price need not be 
returned to the injured party is explained on the basis of an 
implied waiver on the part of the latter (Yad, Mekhirah 12:3; 
cf. Sma., HM 227 n. 2). Again, the lapse of the right of a widow 
who no longer lives on her husband's estate to collect her ke- 
tubbah after 25 years, in localities where written ketubbot are 
not used, is based upon implied waiver (Ket. 104a; Yad, Ishut 
16:23; see also *Limitation of Actions). 


Legal Rules Limiting its Effectiveness 
Some of the legal rules governing waiver may be summarized 
as follows: 

(1) The power of waiver applies to claims estimable in 
money (manona ityahiv li-mehilah); it is thus inapplicable 
to modes of effectuating marriage and divorce (Kid. 7a; Git. 
64a). 
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(2) Waiver need not be made in the presence of the 
debtor, but the debt does not lapse until the waiver has come 
to his knowledge (Arukh ha-Shulhan, HM 241:4; but cf. Her- 
zog, Instit, 2 (1939), 231f.). 

(3) If co-debtors are named in one promissory note and 
the creditor waives the obligation of one of them, the other’s 
obligation remains intact and is actionable (opinion of Sh. Ar., 
HM 77:6; disputed by *Rema, ad loc.). If the debtors are cor- 
real, however, i.e., where each is bound severally to discharge 
the entire liability, the creditor’s waiver of the obligation to 
one of them cancels the liability of all (ibid.). 

(4) A waiver of the lien on an obligation, retaining, how- 
ever, the obligation itself, must be accomplished by a kinyan 
in order to be effective (Derishah, HM 111, n. 10). 

(5) A creditor may effectively waive part of the obliga- 
tion, or he may postpone the date of payment by waiving the 
time stipulated in the *shetar (Sh. Ar., HM 66:24, and Siftei 
Kohen, ibid., n. 83). 

(6) A waiver, in order to be effective, must be related to 
an object that is definite or to a quantity that is fixed; obliga- 
tions that are vague, limitless, or unknown are unaffected by 
mehilah (Yad, Mekhirah 13:3; Sh. Ar., HM 232:7). 

(7) Waiver is ineffective if made through error (see *Mis- 
take; Tos. to BM 66b, s.v. hatam; cf. Herzog, Instit, 2 (1939), 
299); if made under duress (see *Ones, Tos. to BB 48a, S.V. 
amar); if made in jest (Yad, Mekhirah 5:13 and Ishut 17:19); 
and if made by minors and, presumably, by *deaf-mutes and 
mentally incompetents (BM 22b). 

(8) The effectiveness of mehilah is disputed in cases where 
the creditor retains possession of the debtor’s promissory note 
or his *pledge, some authorities requiring a formal kinyan to 
supplement the waiver by parole (Sh. Ar., HM 12:8; 241:2; and 
commentaries). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: LS. Zuri, Mishpat ha-Talmud, 5 (1921), 253 
Gulak, Yesodei, 1 (1922), 159; 2 (1922), 111-4, 162f.; Herzog, Instit, 2 
(1939), 115, 132ff., 229-33, 299f.; Elon, Mafte’ah, 123-9. 


[Aaron Kirschenbaum] 


MEHIZAH (Heb. 73°n; “partition”), designation of the 
partition screen in synagogues between the space reserved 
for men and that, generally in the rear or upstairs, for women. 
The origin of the mehizah derives from the talmudic descrip- 
tion of the festivities (Simhat Beit ha-Shoevah) held on the 
second evening of the feast of Tabernacles in the court of 
women of the Temple (Suk. 5:2; Mid. 2:5). The Talmud states 
that men and women were allotted separate space (Suk. 
51b-52a; Tosef., Suk. 4:1). Further sources for the separation 
of the sexes, as practiced in traditional synagogues, are to 
be found in midrashic literature like Pirkei de-Rabbi Eliezer 
41, where it is stated in the name of R. Pinhas that men and 
women stood separately when the Israelites assembled at 
Mount Sinai to receive the Ten Commandments (see also 
PdRE 23). Remains of galleries discovered in ancient Pales- 
tine synagogues have been taken as belonging to the wom- 
en's sections. 
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ever, Israeli hopes for relations with Tunisia that might become 
nearly identical to the ties nurtured with Morocco failed to 
materialize. Bourguiba was unwilling to commit himself as 
had Hasan of Morocco. Furthermore, in the 1970s Bourguiba 
seemed to have had a change of heart and espoused strong 
pro-Palestinian and anti-Israel rhetoric and policies. 

Syria in the mid-1960s witnessed far-reaching inter- 
nal change. There appeared cracks in the Ba‘th leadership. 
A young generation of civilian and military Ba‘th-oriented 
elements had made their appearance on the political scene. 
Most of them did not belong to the Sunni Muslim majority 
but rather to the Alawi and Druze religious minorities (for- 
merly Shiite) which together did not constitute more than 15 
percent of the Syrian population. Prominent among them 
within the military were Salah Jadid and Hafez al-Asad; among 
the civilians there were three physicians: Nur al-Din al-Atasi, 
Ibrahim Makhus, and Yusif Zu‘ayyin. All of them considered 
the old-style Ba‘thi leadership, especially the military dicta- 
tor, Amin al-Hafiz, as being “too soft” on Israel and insufhi- 
ciently critical of Arab conservative monarchical regimes. On 
February 23, 1966, the Syrian government was overthrown by 
these Neo-Ba‘thists. The coup not only forced the old leaders 
to flee Syria but also shattered the party in other Arab states. 
The new leadership had injected a heavy dose of Marxist ide- 
ology into their political programs, some were even Maoists. 
Though critical of Cairo for not doing enough to prepare for 
an Arab military confrontation with Israel, their desire to pre- 
vent any coexistence with Arab “reactionary” monarchs pro- 
pelled them to try and push Egypt into an alliance against the 
latter. Unlike the previous leadership, the new rulers actively 
backed a major Palestinian guerilla raid into Israel (November 
1966) and engaged their army in skirmishes with Israel along 
the 1949 armistice line. These moves caused consternation in 
Cairo. Nasser never ruled out a confrontation with Israel when 
the propitious moment arose. But 1966 hardly seemed to be a 
timely occasion. Hoping to restrain the Syrians from dragging 
themselves along with other Arab states into war and wish- 
ing to have a “supervisory role” over Syrian military designs, 
Nasser invited to Cairo Prime Minister Zu‘ayyin on Novem- 
ber 7, 1966, to sign a treaty of mutual defense. Diplomatic re- 
lations, severed three years earlier, were renewed. 

Unlike Syria, which in 1963 ousted the Nasserists from 
the government, Iraq’s leadership was largely Nasserist-ori- 
ented under the leadership of President Abd al-Salam Arif 
and subsequently his brother, Abd al-Rahman. For Nasser this 
proved vital, given Iraq's strategic position alongside Syria and 
its major oil reserves. Support for Nasser also came from Al- 
geria, which was geographically remote from the scene. The 
overthrow of President Ahmad Ben Bella in June 1965, how- 
ever, and his replacement by Houari Boumedienne at the FLN’s 
helm, was a blow to Egyptian prestige. 

Iraq’s major problem at the time was the Kurdish strug- 
gle for internal autonomy in the northern part of the coun- 
try, a challenge that kept the Iraqi army on constant alert and 
weakened its prestige. The Kurdish problem had plagued the 
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economy and contributed to the already tense ethnic and re- 
ligious rivalries between Sunni Arabs, Shiite Arabs, and Sunni 
Kurds. In May 1964, Iraq and Egypt had agreed to work to- 
ward unification over a two-year period. As time elapsed, this 
goal proved unattainable owing to Iraq's inability to achieve 
stability at home. To emulate Egypt’s model, the Iraqi gov- 
ernment nationalized the private sector of the economy and 
introduced a charter for the creation of an Iraqi Arab Social- 
ist Union, which would replace existing political parties. But 
neither of these efforts made much headway. 

Changes of Arab regimes occurred after 1967. In July 1968 
the pro-Nasser regime was overthrown in Iraq by a military 
clique led by General Hasan al-Bakr and a group of his fellow 
Ba‘thists, including Saddam Hussein. These were “right-wing” 
Ba‘thists, hostile to the Syrian Neo-Ba‘th. In May 1969, a coup 
was carried out by officers in Sudan led by Ja‘afar Numeiri. 
The former South Arabian Federation received independence 
from Britain in 1967 and adopted the title of People’s Republic 
of South Yemen. In September 1969 a coup in Libya deposed 
King Idris al-Sanusi. A Libyan republic was proclaimed by 
military officers, headed by Colonel Mu‘ammar al-Qadhafi. 
In November 1970, Defense Minister Hafez al-Asad overthrew 
the Neo-Ba‘thists, establishing his own Ba‘thi regime. In Oc- 
tober 1970, Libya joined with Egypt, Sudan, and Syria in an 
abortive attempt to form an Arab union. 


The Arab-Israeli Conflict: 1948-1970 

The Arab-Israel conflict had its origins in Palestine at the 
end of the 19" century. It gained momentum in the 1890s 
over Arab opposition to the sale of land to Jews for agricul- 
tural settlements and gradually led to violent clashes between 
Arabs and Jews. The crux of the conflict was the competi- 
tion between Jewish nationalism (Zionism) and Palestinian 
Arab nationalism for political control over the area that, 
in the peace settlement after World War 1, became the League 
of Nations mandated territory of Palestine, held by Britain 
from 1922 to May 1948. The first major clash occurred in Jaffa in 
March 1908. Violence escalated in 1920-21, 1929, and 1936-39. 
Both Arabs and Jews rejected proposals by the 1937 British 
Royal Commission under Lord Peel to partition Palestine be- 
tween the two communities, although some Zionist leaders ac- 
cepted the partition in principle. When Israel was created, the 
struggle became known as the Arab-Israeli conflict. 

With post-1945 international pressure on Britain to re- 
move restrictions on Jewish immigration and land purchases 
in Palestine (enforced in 1939) following the Holocaust, and 
for the creation of a Jewish commonwealth, Arab-Jewish ten- 
sions brought Palestine to the boiling point. Britain appealed 
to the un, which recommended, in the spirit of its General 
Assembly’s Resolution 181 (November 1947), that Palestine be 
partitioned into Arab and Jewish states with an international 
enclave containing Jerusalem. The mainstream Zionists ac- 
cepted the proposal, but a nationalist minority advocated a 
Jewish state on both banks of the Jordan River. 

Palestine Arabs, supported by leaders throughout the 
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Most European synagogues of the Middle Ages had a 
separate women’s gallery called Weibershul fenced off by an 
iron grille or a non-transparent curtain. In synagogues where 
there was no balcony, the mehizah was made of latticework 
serving as a partition between the seats of the men in front 
and those of the women in the rear. References to the cus- 
tom of mehizah in the Middle Ages can be found in the re- 
sponsa literature of that period such as *Mordecai b. Hillel’s 
commentary to Shab. 3, note no. 311, where it is stated “We 
are permitted to erect on Sabbath the partition-curtain be- 
tween men and women during the time of the sermon” (see 
also Sefer ha-Maharil of Jacob Moellin (ed. Cremona (1565), 
38a, 50b, 59b). The abolition of the mehizah by the Reform 
movement in Europe in the early part of the 19" century was 
strongly opposed by the leading rabbinic authorities in Hun- 
gary and Poland, such as Moses *Sofer, Moses *Schick, and 
Elijah *Guttmacher, who regarded this innovation as an illicit 
change and, consequently, ruled that any synagogue without 
mehizah is unfit for prayer. 

In most Conservative synagogues in the United States, 
the mehizah has been abolished and men and women sit to- 
gether, or, in some cases, one side of the synagogue is reserved 
for the men and the other for the women, without an actual 
partition. In Reform synagogues the segregation of men and 
women has been entirely abolished based on the fact that the 
Bible nowhere commands the separation of men and women 
during public worship or assemblies (see Deut. 31:12; Neh. 
8:2-3). These modern trends met with vigorous opposition in 
the 1950s on the part of Orthodox Jewry in the United States, 
which has come to regard the retention of the mehizah as a 
cardinal principle and as a mark of the preservation of the Or- 
thodox character of the synagogue. In several congregations 
the Orthodox minority turned to the courts for legal redress 
and were granted relief by court orders enjoining the syna- 
gogue board from changing the status quo, as in the case of 
congregation Beth Tefilas Moses of Mount Clemens, Michi- 
gan (Court Order of Sept. 21, 1959). Similar litigations were 
dealt with by the state courts in New Orleans, Louisiana and 
by the Superior Court of Pennsylvania (no. 178, October Term, 
1954), all of which ruled in favor of the party demanding the 
retention of the mehizah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.B. Agus, Guideposts in Modern Judaism 
(1954), 133ff.; idem, in: Conservative Judaism, 11:1 (1956), 11ff.; Elbo- 
gen, Gottesdienst, 49; B. Litvin, Sanctity of the Synagogue (1959; Or- 
thodox viewpoint). HALAKHIC RESPONSA: Moses Schreiber, Hatam 
Sofer (1855), to Sh. Ar., HM 190, OH 28; Moses Schick, Maharam Schick 
(1880) to Sh. Ar., oH 77; Hillel Lichtenstein, Teshuvot Beit Hillel (1908), 
no. 50; Hayyim Halberstam, Divrei Hayyim (1875), no. 18; Elijah Gutt- 


macher, Zikhron Shelomo (1933), 70-72. 
[Meir Ydit] 


MEHLSACK, ELIAKIM BEN JUDAH HA-MILZAHGI 
(c. 1780-1854), Polish talmudist. “Milzahgi” is a derivation 
of Mehlsack, the German name for Samila in Poland where 
Eliakim was born. He settled in Galicia and lived his last years 
in Lvov and Brody under the patronage of Isaac Berish Blu- 
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menfeld of Brody, devoting his life to Jewish scholarship. In 
1837 he published Sefer Ravyah (= Rabbi Eliakim b. Judah 
ha-Milzahgi), a criticism of the Gottesdienstliche Vortraege of 
*Zunz and the Toledot of Solomon Judah *Rapoport. Unlike 
Zunz, who conceded the correctness of some of Mehlsack’s 
remarks, Rapoport took umbrage at them and replied scath- 
ingly in Kerem Hemed (6 (1841), 96-109). Although he wrote 
almost 70 books, only Sefer Ravyah was published. Mehlsack 
also published an attack against the forgeries of A. *Firkov- 
ich in the German-Jewish press. Most of his works were about 
Talmud and Kabbalah, but Mirkevet Esh (“Train of Fire”) ar- 
gues that one is permitted to travel by train on the Sabbath. 
The manuscript was sent to S. *Holdheim, the leading Reform 
rabbi, who reproduced parts of it in a German-Jewish periodi- 
cal. According to Gershom Scholem, Mehlsack’s unpublished 
study of the Zohar, Zohorei Ravyah, at the Hebrew National 
and University Library is the most significant book written on 
the Zohar during the 19 century. Extant also is his commen- 
tary on the Book of *Raziel (London, Jews College Ms. 347). 
His treatise on the principle of the Kabbalah and a commen- 
tary on the Pesikta de-Rav Kahana have not survived. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Lachower, in: Keneset, 6 (1941), 299-300; 
G. Kressel in: Ks, 17 (1940), 87-94 (his bibliography); G. Scholem and 
I. Joel (eds.), Kitvei Yad be-Kabbalah (1930), 40 no. 13; Zunz-Albeck, 
Derashot, 20-21; S.D. Luzzatto, Iggerot Shadal, ed. by E.S. Graeber, 


t. 4 (1882), 602-5. 
P [Zvi Avneri / Getzel Kressel] 


MEHRING, WALTER (1896-1981), German poet and au- 
thor. The son of the well-known journalist Sigmar Mehring 
(1866-1915), Walter Mehring was born and raised in Berlin. 
He studied art history in Berlin and Munich. A friend of Kurt 
*Tucholsky, he joined the Berlin branch of the Dada move- 
ment, wrote political cabaret pieces, and published his early 
expressionistic poems in Herwarth *Walden’s Sturm from 
1916. They were collected in his first books, Das politische Ca- 
baret (1919) and Ketzerbrevier (1921), which revealed his writ- 
ing to be “heretical,” meaning critical and provocative. Dur- 
ing the Weimar Republic Mehring, who became a brilliantly 
witty spokesman of the moderate left, worked on the staff of 
the Weltbuehne as its correspondent in Paris, where he lived 
from 1922 to 1928. His satirical light verse followed the tradi- 
tion developed by Wedekind, Ringelnatz, and Brecht, and his 
chansons dealt with the life of the vagabond, symbolizing the 
disillusionment of his age. Mehring’s best-known collection of 
poems is Die Gedichte, Lieder und Chansons des Walter Mehr- 
ing (1929), notable for its sarcastic criticism of contemporary 
society. In his comedy Der Kaufmann von Berlin (1929), which 
was staged by Erwin Piscator and outraged the Nazis, Mehring 
took on the subject of Shylock to describe the pogroms against 
the East European Jews in the Berlin Scheunenviertel in 1923. 
Confronting the beginning of persecution, he wrote Arche 
Noah s.0.s. (1931). On their accession to power in 1933, the 
Nazis planned to arrest Mehring, who, having been warned, 
managed to escape to Paris, and from there to Vienna in 1934 
and after the “Anschluss” in 1938 back to Paris. In 1941 Meh- 
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ring fled to New York, escaping from an internment camp 
in Southern France. There he remained from 1941 until after 
World War 11, living under difficult conditions but continu- 
ing to write such books as No Road Back (1944) and The Lost 
Library (1951; Die verlorene Bibliothek. Autobiographie einer 
Kultur; 1952), both published in English and German. The Lost 
Library, meaning the library of his father, is an analysis, in the 
face of the Nazi catastrophe, of the tragic failure of the intel- 
lectual culture of liberalism and optimism among 19"-century 
German Jews. After the war, Mehring returned to Europe, 
living mostly in hotels in Switzerland (Ascona and Zuerich, 
where he died). Here he recollected the avant gardist culture of 
the Weimar Republic in several books (e.g., Verrufene Malerei, 
1958; Berlin-Dada, 1959) and reissued his Ketzerbrevier (1974) 
in an expanded version. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: EF. Hellberg, Walter Mehring: Schrift- 
steller zwischen Kabarett und Avantgarde (1983); H.-P. Bayerdoerfer, 
in: Conditio Judaica, 3 (1993), 307-23; B. Bauer, in: Deutsch-juedisches 
Exil (1994), 15-43; A. Kilcher, in: Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Lite- 
raturwissenschaft und Geistesgeschichte, 78 (2004), 287-312. 


[Rudolf Kayser / Andreas Kilcher (2"4 ed.)] 


°MEHTA, ZUBIN (1936- ), conductor. Mehta, the son of the 
conductor Mehli Mehta, was born in Bombay. He received 
training in violin and piano as a child and formed an ambi- 
tion to conduct. He started his professional career in Vienna 
and England. Mehta was then music director of the Montreal 
Symphony Orchestra (1962-67) and chief conductor of the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra (1962-68). He was the 
youngest person to hold such an appointment with a leading 
orchestra in the U.S. and the first in North America to share 
a joint appointment with two major orchestras. Mehta made 
his debut at the Metropolitan Opera in 1965 (Aida) and his 
London opera debut with Otello in 1977. He was musical di- 
rector of the New York Philharmonic Orchestra (1978-91), 
and from 1998 of the Bavarian Staatsoper in Munich. He also 
served as music director of the Maggio Musicale Fiorentino. 
Though non-Jewish, Mehta played an important role in the 
musical life of Israel. He first appeared with the Israel Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra in 1961 and the close contact between 
him and the orchestra was maintained ever since. The 1Po ap- 
pointed Mehta music advisor in 1969, music director in 1977, 
and music director for life in 1981. He conducts the orchestra 
in subscription concerts, special concerts, and major national 
events, and in concerts in development towns, kibbutzim, and 
army camps. During both the Six-Day War and the Yom Kip- 
pur War he canceled all engagements and hastened to Israel 
to conduct special concerts and to generally identify himself 
with Israel. He also conducted the 1P0 on worldwide tours of 
Europe, North and South America, and the Far East. Mehta 
realized a longtime ambition in 1994, when he brought the 1po 
to India. He won countless awards and distinctions in many 
countries. In Israel he was awarded honorary doctorates and 
the Hebrew University also named a wing of the Musicology 
Department after him and his father. Mehta was also awarded 
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a special prize at the Israel Prize presentations for 1991 and 
he was the recipient of the Wolf Foundation Prize for Mu- 
sic (1995-96). He was an Honorary Citizen of Tel Aviv-Yafo. 
Mehta conducted an encore from Tristan and Isolde with the 
Israel Philharmonic in 1981, but a Holocaust survivor inter- 
rupted his performance. Mehta halted the performance and 
since then has never included Wagner’s music in his perfor- 
mances in Israel. His numerous recordings range from a cy- 
cle of Mahler symphonies and operas by Verdi and Puccini to 
works by contemporary American composers. Mehta's perfor- 
mances generally favored romantic warmth of expression and 
voluptuous sonority, combined with bold attack and rhythmic 
vigor and reinforced by boundless self-confidence. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online; Baker's Biographical Dictionary 
(1997); M. Bookspan and R. Yockey, Zubin Mehta (1978, 19807). 


[Naama Ramot (24 ed.)] 


MEI AMMI (Heb. *¥ 719), kibbutz in central Israel, in the Iron 
Hills of Samaria, affiliated with Ha-Noar ha-Ziyyoni, founded 
in 1963 as a *Nahal outpost on the pre-1967 Jordanian border. 
In August 1967 a civilian group took over the village, whose 
construction — including the reclamation of its hilly land - was 
aided by the Jewish community of Miami, Florida. Accord- 
ingly, the name chosen, meaning “Water of My People,’ is 
similar in sound to Miami. In the mid-1990s, the population 
was approximately 185, increasing to 208 in 2002. 


[Efraim Orni] 


MEIDNER, LUDWIG (1884-1966), German painter. Meid- 
ner was born in Bernstadt, in Silesia. At 19, he went to Bre- 
slau to study art. For a time he eked out a living in Berlin, 
sketching for fashion magazines, but in 1906-08 studied in 
Paris. In 1908 he returned to Berlin where in 1912, with Ja- 
kob *Steinhardt and Richard Janthur, Meidner founded the 
group Die Pathetiker. 

Though an ardent pacifist, Meidner was drafted into the 
German army, and served throughout World War 1. In Janu- 
ary 1918 he was given furlough to attend his one-man show 
of prewar paintings in Berlin. One of its major features was 
the oil, “I and the City,’ in which he presented himself as a 
large, tortured, brooding figure, with exploding streets, fac- 
tories, and tenements in the background. The show caused a 
great stir and Meidner suddenly became one of the foremost 
representatives of expressionism in Central Europe. After the 
war, Meidner was prominent in the Novembergruppe, an as- 
sociation of artists and intellectuals eager to bridge the gap 
between the public and the nation’s creative minds. 

Meidner was deeply attached to Judaism, and for a time 
during the early Nazi period taught drawing at the Jewish 
Yawne secondary school in Cologne. In 1939 he escaped to 
England. During the air raids on London he served as night 
watchman in a morgue. Here, for a few pounds each, he 
painted portraits of deceased people from photographs. In 
1952 he returned to Germany, and for a time lived in the Jew- 
ish Old Age Home in Frankfurt. A portrait commission by 
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the German president Theodor Heuss led to his rediscovery; 
this enabled him to have a studio for the last years of his life. 
On his 80* birthday in 1964, he was awarded the Grosses Ver- 
dienstkruez of the Federal Republic of Germany. Meidner’s 
most important works are those painted before World War 1. 
Apart from his apocalyptic landscapes and his Jewish themes, 
his most significant creations are his disturbingly intense self- 
portraits and portraits of friends. His wife, Elsa Meidner, also 
made a reputation as a painter. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Grochowiak, Ludwig Meidner (1966). ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Breuer and I. Wagemann, Ludwig Meidner. 
Zeichner, Maler, Literat, vols. 1 and 11. Exhibition Catalog Mathilden- 
hoehe Darmstadt (1991; with Catalogue raisonné); G. Heuberger, 
(eds.), Ludwig und Else Meidner (2002); G.T. Natter (ed.), Im Nacken 
das Sternenmeer. Ludwig Meidner. Ein deutscher Expressionist (2001); 
Verein August Macke Haus e.V. (ed.), Ludwig Meidner - Weltentau- 
mel. Die expressionistische Werkphase (2004). 


[Alfred Werner / Jihan Radjai-Ordoubadi (2"¢ ed.)] 


MEIER, JULIUS (1874-1937), U.S. governor. Meier was born 
in Portland, Oregon. He became president and general man- 
ager of his family’s mercantile firm, Meier and Frank Company 
in Portland. Meier developed the Columbia River highway sys- 
tem. During World War 1, he was northwest regional direc- 
tor of the Council of National Defense. When his former law 
partner, the Progressive Republican candidate for governor 
in 1930, died during the campaign, Meier reluctantly agreed 
to run as an Independent against a regular Republican and a 
Democrat and won. During his term as governor (1931-35), 
he fostered conservation of the state’s natural resources, for- 
mation of the state police system, and establishment of a non- 
political judiciary, and he demanded rigid economies in state 
expenditures. While governor, he served as president of Con- 
gregation Beth Israel in Portland (1933-35), which his father 
had helped to found. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.M. Corning (ed.), Dictionary of Oregon 
History (1956), 165; R. Neuberger, in: Opinion, 4:9 (1934), 10-12; J.J. 
Nodel, The Ties Between (1959), 128; E. Pillsbury, in: American He- 
brew, 129 (1931), 509-22; B. Postal, Jewish Tourist Guide to the US. 


(1954), 520-3; UJE, S.Vv. 
[Robert E. Levinson] 


MEIER, RICHARD (1934— ), U.S. architect. Meier was born 
in Newark, n.J. Fifty years later in 1984, he became the young- 
est winner of the Pritzker architecture prize, one of the most 
heralded awards for architects. The road to this award and to 
many important architectural commissions began after Meier 
graduated from Cornell University in 1957. He worked for the 
firms of Skidmore, Owings and Merrill and Marcel Breuer be- 
fore establishing his own firm in 1963. 

Meier made his early mark with the designs for private 
residences, which recall the light and geometric designs of the 
Bauhaus, especially the form established by Mies van der Rohe 
as well as the Constructivists. Japanese architecture from the 
17 century was also important in formulating Meier’s aes- 
thetic. The architect has suggested the strong influence of Le 
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Corbusier in his work. Meier’s early important commissions 
were for the Smith House in Darien, Conn., built between 1965 
and 1967, followed by the Douglas House at Harbor Springs, 
Mich. in 1973, and the Shamberg residence, planned for two 
people, at Chappaqua, N.Y., from 1972 to 1974. He converted 
the Bell Telephone laboratories in Manhattan to 383 apart- 
ments and went on to design the Atheneum in New Harmony, 
Ind., 1975 to 1979, to much acclaim. In museum design, Meier 
has created striking designs in the Museum of Decorative 
Arts in Frankfurt (1981-84), the High Museum of Art in At- 
lanta (1981), the Museum of Contemporary Art in Barcelona 
(1992-95), and the Getty Museum in Los Angeles (1997). 

Meier emphasizes white as an essential color in his de- 
sign, which accentuates the power of the visual form. Meier’s 
buildings are striking, especially against a simple grass land- 
scape, as in the case with the Atheneum, the Des Moines Art 
Center extension, or the High Museum, where the whiteness 
and architectonic characteristics of the form are juxtaposed 
to the green landscape, resulting in a powerful but restful aes- 
thetic. All of Meier’s works stand as sculptural forms as well 
as functional buildings. 

Meier's most contested building is the Getty Museum in 
Los Angeles. Sitting on the hillside that overlooks both Los 
Angeles and Santa Monica, the Getty is a series of buildings 
that seeks to bring together a huge and eclectic art collection. 
Driven by the immense resources of the Getty Foundation 
and the size of the collection, the museum space, comprised 
of six buildings, has been compared to an acropolis. To some, 
the scale of the project served to limit the architect's powers 
of invention. The uniformity of Meier’s usual white exterior 
was compromised in part by a beige travertine. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Frampton and J. Rykwet, Richard Meier, 
Architect (1985-2004); P. Goldberger, Richard Meier Houses (1996); R. 
Meier, Richard Meier (Electa’s Modern Masters) (2003). 


[Stephen C. Feinstein (2"4 ed.)] 


MEIJER, JACOB (“Jaap”; 1912-1993), Dutch-Jewish his- 
torian. Born into an impecunious provincial Jewish family, 
Meijer received a stipend to attend the Ashkenazi Teachers 
and Rabbinical Seminary in Amsterdam from the age of 13. 
He later studied at the University of Amsterdam, and in 1941, 
one of the last Jewish students allowed to do so, took his Ph.D. 
with a thesis on the 19'-century Amsterdam Sephardi author 
and poet Isaac da *Costa. He survived two years in Bergen- 
Belsen concentration camp (1943-45). From 1945 on he taught 
history at municipal high schools, including a number of years 
in Paramaribo, Dutch Guyana, and in Haarlem. 

With strong Jewish awareness, he wrote several books on 
Dutch-Jewish history, particularly on the 19" and early 20% 
centuries. His works include Het verdwenen ghetto (“Walks 
through the Prewar Jewish Quarter of Amsterdam,” 1948), 
Het Jonas Daniel Meijerplein (“Three Centuries of Amster- 
dam Jewry,’ 1961), Erfenis der Emancipatie (“Dutch Jewry in 
the First Half of the 19" Century,’ 1963), Zij lieten hun sporen 
achter (“Jewish Contributions to Dutch Culture,’ 1964), Van 
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Israeliten tot Israeliers (“150 Years of Jewish History in The 
Netherlands,’ 1965), and De zoon van enn Gazzen (“The Life 
of Jacob Israel de Haan,” 1967). He also published two volumes 
of Encyclopedia Sefaradica Neerlandica (1950), covering the let- 
ters A-C and D-F; the project was never completed. 

Meijer also wrote monographs on Dutch-Jewish person- 
alities, such as on the bibliographer and first librarian of the 
Bibliotheca Rosenthaliana, Meyer *Roest, and Chief Rabbi 
J.H. *Duenner, and contributed regularly to Dutch periodi- 
cals, general and Jewish. In addition, from 1968 on, he pub- 
lished many volumes of poetry - in Dutch and in the dialect 
of the region of his birth, East-Groningen - under the pen- 
name Saul van Messel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Dasberg and J.N. Cohen (eds.), Neveh 
Yaakov, Jubilee Volume presented to Dr. Jaap Meijer on the occasion 
of his 70‘ birthday (1982); I. Cornelissen, Een dwarsliggende Jood, 


Jaap Meijer (1995). 
[Henriette Boas] 


MEIJERS, EDUARD MAURITS (1880-1954), Dutch jurist 
who as professor of law at Leiden University from 1910 to 1950 
influenced several generations of Dutch lawyers. Born in Den 
Helder, Meijers was admitted to the bar in 1903. He practiced 
law in Amsterdam until 1910, when he was made professor of 
civil and private international law at Leiden University. He 
served this university both as dean and rector. After 1928 he 
was substitute counselor in the High Court of Justice at The 
Hague. Meijers’ numerous books were largely devoted to the 
history of civil law. His work The Labor Contract (1908) be- 
came a standard treatise on the subject and was followed by 
Legal Decisions Regarding the Law on Labor Contracts (1909). 
His textbook on succession, Le droit ligurien de succession en 
Europe occidentale (1928), and his L’Histoire des principes fon- 
damentaux du droit international privé a partir du Moyen Age 
(1934) brought him further distinction. Following the Nazi in- 
vasion of Holland, Meijers was dismissed from his post and 
was sent to the *Westerbork and *Theresienstadt camps for the 
duration of the war. His arrest led to a public demonstration by 
students at Leiden. The dean, Professor R.P. Cleveringa, gave a 
famous address, protesting against Meijers’ arrest. Cleveringa 
himself was imprisoned for this speech. After World War 11, 
Meijers was commissioned to draft a new civil code for Hol- 
land, but died before its completion. He was chairman of the 
Royal Dutch Academy of Sciences from 1945 until 1949. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Feenstra, in: Biografisch Woorden- 
boek van Nederland (1979), s.v. 


{Henriette Boas / Bart Wallet (24 ed.)] 


ME’ILAH (Heb. my2D; “sacrilege”), eighth tractate in the 
Mishnah, Tosefta, and Babylonian Talmud order Kodashim. 
Me’ilah contains six chapters and deals with the unlawful 
use and enjoyment of hekdesh (i.e., things consecrated to the 
Temple, especially sacrifices). The scriptural basis is Leviticus 
5:15-16, which lays down that a person inadvertently com- 
mitting a trespass “in holy things” shall bring a guilt offering, 
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make restitution for the loss caused, and pay an additional 
fine. Chapters 1 and 2 discuss the various offerings and sacri- 
ficial portions to which the law of me’ilah applies, and define 
the moment from which an offering is considered hekdesh for 
the purpose of this law. Chapter 3 is concerned with excep- 
tional instances of illicit enjoyment of hekdesh, which are not 
affected by the law of me’ilah. Chapters 4 and 5 include the 
problem of determining the minimal value of misappropria- 
tion to which the law applies, and especially whether illicit 
enjoyment that causes no loss to hekdesh constitutes me’ilah. 
Chapter 6 deals with trespass by proxy. The Tosefta is divided 
into three chapters. The Babylonian Gemara enlarges on the 
teaching of the Mishnah but, with the exception of the remark- 
able *Ben Temalyon story (17b), there are no aggadic digres- 
sions. Me’ilah was translated into English in the Soncino edi- 


tion of the Talmud (1948). 
[Arnost Zvi Ehrman] 


°MEINERTZHAGEN, RICHARD HENRY (1878-1967), 
British soldier, administrator, and supporter of Zionism. Mei- 
nertzhagen was the son of a successful non-Jewish German 
merchant in London; his mother was the sister of Beatrice 
Webb, the famous socialist. He was educated at Harrow and 
became an army officer. During World War r he served on the 
East African front and was on the staff of General *Allenby’s 
army, which conquered Palestine. He was chief political offi- 
cer in Palestine and Syria in the postwar military administra- 
tion, and in a dispatch to the Foreign Office (1919), accused 
the military administration of hostility to the principles of the 
*Balfour Declaration, expressing the view that Arab opposi- 
tion to Zionism would not last once it was known that the Brit- 
ish government was determined to carry through its pledge 
of a national home to the Jewish people. He joined Herbert 
*Samuel’s staff when the latter was appointed high commis- 
sioner of Palestine. Meinertzhagen was also attached to the 
British delegation to the Paris Peace Conference as an advi- 
sor (1919-20), and from 1921 to 1924 he was military advisor 
to the Middle Eastern Department of the Colonial Office. He 
remained a firm friend of Zionism, and his Middle East Diary 
1917-1956, published in 1959, is a valuable record as well as 
source for correcting the misinterpretations of history related 
to the Balfour Declaration and the subsequent period. He was 
also an enthusiastic ornithologist, and his book Birds of Arabia 
(1954) threw much light on the bird life of Palestine. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Lord, Duty, Honour, Empire: The Life and 
Times of Colonel Richard Meinertzhagen (1971). ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 


PHY: ODNB online. 
[Moshe Rosetti] 


°MEINHOLD, JOHANNES FRIEDRICH (1861-1937), Ger- 
man Bible scholar. Meinhold studied with August Dillmann, 
with Franz Delitzsch the biblicist, and with his son the Assyri- 
ologist Friedrich Delitzsch of Babel-Bibel notoriety. Meinhold 
taught at Greifswald and Bonn. He wrote on the history of the 
Hagiographa (1889) and on the compilation of Daniel (1884, 
1889), maintaining that the basic corpus of Daniel (2:4b-6:29) 
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was composed around 300 B.c.£. and that Daniel 1:2-2:4a and 
7-12 were added in the Hasmonean period. His views on the 
role of Israelite wisdom and prophecy, the documents con- 
tained within the Hexateuch, and the composition of Ruth re- 
flect the strong influence of the classical Wellhausen school. It 
also characterizes his Einfuehrung in das Alte Testament, “In- 
troduction to the Old Testament” (1919, 1932’). In addition to 
studies on Genesis 14 (1911), the Decalogue (1927), and the role 
of the biblical Sabbath (1905), he wrote a history of the Jewish 
people (1916). His Jesus und das Alte Testament (1896) clashed 
with accepted Christian positions, but his Altes Testament und 
evangelisches Christentum (1934), an apology for keeping the 
Hebrew heritage within the Christian tradition, argued that 
the national ethical religion of Israel was fulfilled in the primi- 
tive church’s faith in resurrection. He was also co-editor with 
Hans Lietzmann of the Hebrew-Greek text of Amos for Kleine 
Texte fiir theologische Vorlesungen und Ubungen, “Short Texts 
for Theological Lectures and Exercises.” 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Smend, in: DBI, 2:143-44. 
[Zev Garber] 


MEININGEN, city in Germany. The medieval Jewish com- 
munity suffered persecutions in 1243 because of a blood *libel, 
in 1298 during the *Rindfleisch disturbances, and during the 
*Black Death massacres in 1349 when it was destroyed. The 
synagogue was transformed into a chapel in 1384. Jews contin- 
ued to live in nearby villages, which in 1803 were incorporated 
into the newly created duchy of Saxe-Meiningen. The duchy’s 
Jewry law of 1811 laid down disabilities regarding residence, 
marriage permits, and economic pursuits. Only a few Jews 
were allowed to live in Meiningen itself; after the *Hep! Hep! 
riots (1819) only one family remained. By 1844, only 29 persons 
lived there. At that time 1,500 Jews lived in the duchy; the seat 
of the rabbinate was in the nearby village of Walldorf, where 
550 Jews lived (35% of the total population) in 1844, when the 
ducal authorities approved the Saxe-Meiningen synagogue 
regulations stressing religious reforms. The Saxe-Meiningen 
Jewry law of 1856 granted citizenship to Jews owning substan- 
tial business, and that of 1868 to all the duchy’s Jews. By 1870, 
some 470 Jews lived in Meiningen; 490 in 1898; 359 in 1913 
(2.08% of the total); 293 in 1925 (1.6%); and 192 in June 1933. In 
1871 the rabbinate was transferred to Meiningen, a cemetery 
was acquired in 1874, a synagogue was consecrated in 1883, 
and a hevra kaddisha was founded in 1885. In 1856 Jewish and 
Christian financiers founded the Central-German Credit Bank 
in Meiningen. The banks of B.M. Strupp (formerly a merchan- 
dise firm) and D. Mannheimer (founded in 1871) were impor- 
tant in industrial financing far beyond the duchy’s limits. Gus- 
tav Strupp (1851-1918) was chairman of both the Chamber of 
Commerce and the Jewish community, and was a member of 
the Landtag (1903-18). From the 1870s Jews were admitted to 
the bar, and some were appointed judges. Antisemitism was 
strong in Meiningen: the antisemitic vote in 1898 and the Nazi 
vote in 1932 far exceeded the national average. The synagogue 
was burnt in 1938, and by the end of that year only a few Jew- 
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ish families remained, with 16 children attending the Jewish 
school. Records on deportations are missing. No Jews returned 
to Meiningen after 1945. The Jewish cemetery, which had been 
damaged by the Nazis in 1938, was restored by the municipal- 
ity of Meiningen. In 1988 a memorial was consecrated to com- 
memorate the destroyed synagogue. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Oelsner, in: JsOs, 4 (1942), 256, n. 36, 
358-74, 378, and n. 166; Handbuch der juedischen Gemeindeverwal- 
tung und Wohlfahrtspflege (1913), 202; (1928), 167, 319; J. Jacobson, in: 
MGDj, 6 (1962), 59-97; Germ Jud, 2 (1968), 530; S. Colodner, Jewish 
Education under the Nazis (1964), 62; P.H. Emden, Money Powers 
of Europe in the 19 & 20 Centuries (1937), 208. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: Schicksal juedischer Buerger der Stadt Meiningen 1933-1945 
(Schriften zur Stadtgeschichte Meiningens, vol. 2) (1995); K. Nothna- 
gel, Juden in der ehemaligen Residenzstadt Meiningen und deren Um- 
feld (Juden in Suedthueringen geschuetzt und gejagt, vol. 3) (1999); 
G. Olbrisch, Landrabbinate in Thueringen 1811-1871, Juedische Schul- 
und Kultusreform unter staatlicher Regie, Cologne; Weimar (Veroef- 
fentlichungen der Historischen Kommission fuer Thueringen. Kle- 
ine Reihe, vol. 9) (2003). 


[Toni Oelsner / Larissa Daemmig (2"4 ed.)] 


MEIR (second century c.£.), tanna, one of the leaders of the 
post-Bar Kokhba generation. Essentially a halakhist, he played 
a decisive part in the development of the *Mishnah. His main 
teacher was “Akiva, by whom he was apparently ordained (Tj, 
Sanh. 1, 19a), but he also studied under *Ishmael. According 
to a Palestinian amoraic aggadic tradition he was also a dis- 
ciple of Elisha b. Avuyah (Ruth R. 6; Ecc. R. 7; TJ, Hag. 2:1, 
87b), but Meir’s connection to these traditions is in all like- 
lihood more literary than historical (see *Elisha b. Avuyah, 
and cf. Tosef., Dem. 2:9). Meir is mentioned in most of the 
talmudic traditions that describe the reestablishment of the 
center of learning in the Galilee after the Bar Kokhba revolt. 
Thus he is listed as one of the five ordained by Judah b. Bava 
at the cost of his life (Sanh. 14a), and also among the scholars 
who gathered at Usha to reconstruct the religious life of the 
people (Song R. 2:5, no. 3). He was also described as having 
been active at Bet Rimmon when the renewed calendar ar- 
rangements were made (TJ, Hag. 3:1). Though these traditions 
have been viewed by some as representing distinct historical 
events, they should more properly be viewed as a family of 
related traditions with definite lines of literary dependence 
between them, as has been recently argued convincingly (Op- 
penheimer, 78-79). 

According to the aggadah, Meir was a descendant of 
proselytes. One tradition holds that his real name was Nehorai 
(the Aramaic form of Meir), but that he was called Meir (“the 
Illuminator”) because he “enlightened the eyes of the sages of 
the halakhah” (Er. 13b; see Dik. Sof.), though little historical 
credence should be accorded this tradition (see *Nehorai). 

An aggadah in the Babylonian Talmud (Hor. 13b-14a) 
relates that when Simeon b. Gamaliel was appointed nasi, 
R. Nathan was appointed av bet din, and Meir, hakham. Ac- 
cording to this tradition Simeon b. Gamaliel took steps to 
strengthen the status and honor of his office at the expense of 
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these two other sages, which Meir and Nathan took as a per- 
sonal affront. Nathan and Meir engaged in a conspiracy to 
discredit Simeon b. Gamaliel and to remove him from office. 
Their plan was foiled and Simeon in turn attempted, unsuc- 
cessfully, to have them removed from the bet ha-midrash. Nev- 
ertheless, as a punishment for their opposition to the nasi, it 
was decreed that all subsequent statements made by Meir and 
Nathan should be introduced anonymously, the former be- 
ing quoted merely as “others say,’ and the latter as “some say” 
(Hor. 13b-14a). While some scholars have held that this story 
accurately reflects the forms of communal leadership prac- 
ticed during the late tannaitic period, and have also accepted 
it as evidence for a power struggle between these well-known 
historical figures, Goodblatt has shown quite convincingly that 
this story is in fact a late Babylonian elaboration and embel- 
lishment of certain earlier Palestinian traditions (cf. TyMK 3:1, 
81c), and has little or no historical value. 

The Talmud ascribes to R. Johanan the statement that “an 
anonymous mishnah represents the view of Meir following 
that of Akiva” (Sanh. 86a), but the authenticity of this state- 
ment is doubtful and its proper interpretation remains some- 
what unclear (cf. TJ, Yev. 4:11, 6b). According to tradition, Meir 
frequently spoke in praise of living in Erez Israel: “Whoever 
lives permanently in Israel and speaks the holy language ... 
he is assured of a share in the world to come” (TJ, Shek. 3:4, 
47c). Meir died in Asia (probably Ezion-Geber). Before his 
death he ordered that his body be taken to Erez Israel, and 
requested that until then his bier be put on the shore in order 
that it may be lapped by the sea that washes the shores of Erez 
Israel (TJ, Kil. 9:4, 32c). His extreme attitude in demanding 
study of Torah emerges clearly in the saying: “Whoever for- 
gets one word of the Torah is accounted by Scripture as if he 
had forfeited his life” (Avot 3:8), and the Talmud ascribes to 
him the statement that a gentile who occupies himself with 
the Torah is the equal of a high priest (BK 38a; Av. Zar. 3a), 
and also states that he required that one should not be satis- 
fied with acquiring knowledge of the Torah, but should also 
teach it to others (Sanh. 99a). Three hundred fox *fables are 
ascribed to Meir, of which three are given (Sanh. 38b). In con- 
nection with the definition of the concept of am ha-arez, Meir 
takes a more stringent view than his colleagues. According to 
Meir anyone not eating ordinary food in ritual purity belongs 
to the category of the *am ha-arez while his colleagues apply 
the term only to someone who disregards the duty of giving 
tithes. On the other hand the words ascribed to him in the 
Talmud, “Whosoever marries his daughter to an am ha-arez 
is as though he bound her and laid her in front of a lion” (Pes. 
49b), are almost certainly pseudoepigraphic, and do not repre- 
sent the views of the historical Meir (Wald). Together with the 
study of Torah, Meir stresses the importance of labor: “A bless- 
ing rests only upon labor” (Tosef., Ber. 7:8); “A man should 
always teach his son a clean craft” (Kid. 4:14). He similarly 
stresses the importance of prayer: “‘And it came to pass as she 
prayed long’ [1 Sam. 1:12], this implies that whoever prays long 
is answered” (TJ, Ber. 4:17c; et al.). According to the Talmud 
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his contemporary, Yose b. Halafta, called him: “A great man, 
a holy man, a modest man” (7J, Ber. 2:7, 5b), while Simeon b. 
Lakish called him “holy mouth” (Sanh. 23a). 

According to the aggadot of the Babylonian Talmud, 
Meir was married to *Beruryah, the daughter of the martyred 
*Hananiah b. Teradyon. After the Bar Kokhba War her sister 
was taken to a brothel from where Meir rescued her (Av. Zar. 
18a). According to a legend quoted by Rashi (Av. Zar. 18b), 
Beruryah herself was seduced by one of the scholars. None 
of these traditions, however, seem to have any historical basis 
(see *Beruryah). According to another late aggadic tradition 
(Midrash Proverbs 31) his two sons died simultaneously while 
he was busy in the college. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 865-78; I. Konovitz, Rabbi 
Meir (Heb., 1967); A. Blumenthal, Rabbi Meir (Ger., 1888); Bacher, 
Tann; Frankel, Mishnah, index; A. Buechler, Der galilaeische Am 
hares des zweiten Jahrhunderts, in: x111. Jahresbericht der Israelitisch- 
Theologische Lehranstalt in Wien (1906), esp. 157-90; Alon, Toledot, 
2 (19617), index; M. Avi- Yonah, Bi- Ymei Roma u-Bizantiyyon (19527), 
1-21; Safrai, in: Zion, 22 (1957), 183-93. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. 
Oppenheimer, in: Z. Baras, S. Safrai, M. Stern, Y. Tsafrir (eds.), Erez 
Israel from the Destruction of the Second Temple to the Moslem Con- 
quest (Heb., 1982); D. Goodblatt, in: Zion, 49 (1984),349-374 (Heb.); 
S. Wald, BT Pesahim 111 (2000), 231-33. 


[Ahron Oppenheimer / Stephen G. Wald (274 ed.)] 


MEIR (Myerson, née Mabovitch), GOLDA (1898-1978), 
*Mapai leader and Israeli prime minister in 1969-74; mem- 
ber of the First to Eighth Knessets. Meir was born in Kiev, 
Russia, where her father was a skilled carpenter. In 1906 the 
family migrated to the United States and settled in Milwau- 
kee, where she graduated from high school and enrolled in 
the Milwaukee Normal School for Teachers. In 1915, as a 
youth, she joined *Poalei Zion. In 1921 Meir settled in Pales- 
tine with her husband, Morris Myerson, and the two joined 
kibbutz Merhavyah, where they remained until 1924. Meir 
soon became involved in political and social activities within 
the *Histadrut. In 1928 she became the executive secretary of 
Moetzet ha-Po'alot (Women Workers Council), and was sent 
as an emissary to the Pioneer Women’s Organization in the 
United States from 1932 to 1934. 

Upon her return to Palestine in 1934, she was invited to 
join the executive committee of the Histadrut, and in 1936 be- 
came head of its Political Department. Simultaneously with 
her work within the Histadrut Meir was active in Mapai. 
When Moshe *Sharett was arrested by the British on Black 
Saturday in June 1946, Meir was appointed to serve as acting 
head of the Political Department of the Jewish Agency. After 
Sharett was released, he was sent to the United States to take 
charge of the struggle for the partition plan at the uN, and 
Meir remained as the head of the Political Department in 
Jerusalem, in which capacity she served until the establish- 
ment of the State in May 1948. 

In January 1948, she went to the United States to enlist 
the help of American Jewry in the struggle against the Arabs. 
Four days before the proclamation of Independence, on May 
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10, 1948, she met secretly with King Abdullah in Transjordan, 
in an effort to come to an agreement with him on the partition 
of Palestine between his kingdom and the Jewish state and to 
keep the Arab Legion out of the approaching military attack 
on the new state. After the establishment of the state she was 
appointed Israel's first diplomatic representative to Moscow, a 
post she held until April 1949. Her presence at the Great Syna- 
gogue of Moscow on the High Holidays in September/October 
1948 caused great excitement among Soviet Jews. 

After the elections to the First Knesset in 1949, to which 
she was elected on the Mapai list, Meir was appointed minister 
of labor, in which capacity she was responsible for the initia- 
tion of very large-scale public works to offer rudimentary em- 
ployment to masses of new immigrants. In 1956, after Moshe 
Sharett resigned from the post of minister for foreign affairs 
that he had held since 1948, Meir assumed the post, which she 
held until 1965. As foreign minister she attended the annual 
opening sessions of the United Nations, and defended Israel's 
participation in the *Sinai Campaign. She played an active 
role in establishing friendly relations with the newly inde- 
pendent black African states, extending technical assistance 
to them and visiting several of them. After the elections to the 
Sixth Knesset in 1965 Meir was appointed secretary general 
of Mapai. In this capacity she played an active role in estab- 
lishing the *Israel Labor Party in 1968 through the union of 
Mapai, *Rafi, and *Ahdut ha-Avodah, becoming the first sec- 
retary general of the new party. After the death of Levi *Eshkol 
in February 1969, and despite the fact that she suffered from 
blood cancer, Meir was chosen as Israel's fourth prime min- 
ister. Soon after becoming prime minister Meir visited Presi- 
dent Richard Nixon in Washington, and subsequently led the 
Labor Alignment to an impressive victory in the elections to 
the Seventh Knesset. Though she once again formed a Na- 
tional Unity Government with Gahal, a year later Gahal left 
the coalition owing to its objection to her willingness to con- 
sider the Rogers Plan, which proposed a settlement between 
Egypt and Israel based on an Israeli withdrawal from terri- 
tories it had occupied in 1967. However, in later years Meir 
was accused of missing an opportunity to reach a settlement 
with Egyptian President Anwar Sadat, and thus of avoiding 
the *Yom Kippur War. During her premiership, and despite 
the fact that Israel did not have diplomatic relations with the 
Soviet Union, Meir played an active role in the struggle to get 
the latter to open its gates to Jewish immigration to Israel - a 
struggle that was partially successful for several years. At the 
same time she did not demonstrate any sympathy toward the 
social protest movement of the Israeli “Black Panthers,’ who 
were protesting the discrimination against Israel's citizens of 
Oriental origin, characterizing their leaders as “not nice.” Her 
failure to take the distress of this part of the Israeli population 
seriously was to have devastating political consequence for 
the Labor Party in later years. In 1972 Meir was elected dep- 
uty chairman of the Socialist International, in which capacity 
she served for two years. 

The Yom Kippur War, which took the Israeli leadership 
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by surprise, signaled the beginning of the end of Labor hege- 
mony in Israeli politics in general, and of Meir’s political career 
in particular. Though the Labor Party was not defeated in the 
elections for the Eighth Knesset held on December 31, 1973, 
and Meir succeeded, after lengthy and difficult negotiations, 
in forming a new government with the *National Religious 
Party and the *Independent Liberal Party, one month after the 
new government was approved by the Knesset, she resigned. 
The immediate background to her resignation was the Interim 
Report of the Agranat Commission of Inquiry concerning 
the causes of the outbreak of the Yom Kippur War. Though 
the report put the blame for the lack of preparedness on the 
military leadership, there was growing public dissatisfaction 
with the political leaders, and Meir submitted her resignation 
as prime minister on April 11, 1974, and in June resigned her 
seat in the Knesset. In 1975 Meir was awarded the Israel Prize 
for special service to the state and society. Though after her 
resignation she assumed the status of “elder statesman” un- 
til her death four years later, her departure, together with the 
fact that neither Moshe *Dayan nor Abba *Eban were given 
ministerial positions in the government formed by Yitzhak 
*Rabin in June, marked the end of an era. However, before 
Rabin formed his government, Israel with the mediation of 
u.s. Secretary of State Henry *Kissinger and under Meir’s 
leadership, had signed Interim Agreements with Egypt (Jan- 
uary 18, 1974) and Syria (May 31, 1974), both involving Israeli 
withdrawal from territories in return for new security ar- 
rangements — the first implementation of the “territories for 
peace” principle, that three and a half years later was to lead 
to the Peace Treaty between Israel and Egypt. At a meeting 
with Egyptian President Anwar Sadat on his historic visit to 
the Knesset on November 20, 1977, Meir joked with him about 
his having referred to her as “the old lady.” Meir passed away 
on December 8, 1978. In her will she requested that no eulo- 
gies be delivered at her funeral and no institutions be named 
after her. Nevertheless, a year after her death, the city of New 
York named a square on Broadway after her. A year before she 
passed away a two-act play called Golda, by William Gibson, 
appeared on Broadway, and in 2003 a one-woman play, titled 
Golda’s Balcony, by the same playwright, turned into a hit and 
ran in several cities in the vu.s. 

Her writings appeared in H. Cristman (ed.), This Is Our 
Strength: Selected Papers of Golda Meir (1962); Israel Shenker 
and Mary Shenker (eds.), As Good As Golda: The Warmth and 
Wisdom of Israel’s Prime Minister (1970); Beit Avi (Hebrew, 
1972); Marie Syrkin (ed.), Golda Meir Speaks Out (1973); and 
an autobiography, My Life (1974). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Syrkin, Golda Meir: Woman with a Cause 
(1965); idem, Golda Meir: Israel’s Leader (1969); E. Agres, Golda 
Meir: Portrait of a Prime Minister (1970); P. Mann, Golda: The Life 
of Israel’s Prime Minister (1971); I. Noble, Israel’s Golda Meir: Pioneer 
to Prime Minister (1972); B. Litvinoff, Her Years of Valour: The Span 
of Golda Meir’s Career (1974); A. Dobrin, A Life For Israel: The Story 
of Golda Meir (1974); M. Davidson, The Golda Meir Story (1976); R. 
Slater, The Uncrowned Queen of Israel (1981); M. Avallone, A Woman 
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Called Golda (1982); M. Meir, My Mother Golda Meir: A Son's Evo- 
cation of Life with Golda Meir (1983); M. Keller, Golda Meir (1983); 
D.A. Adler, Our Golda: The Story of Golda Meir (1984); R. Martin, 
Golda Meir: The Romantic Years (1988); M. Medzini, Ha-Yehudiyya 
ha-Geah: Golda Meir ve-Hazon Yisrael - Biografyah Politit (1990); R. 
Amdur, Golda Meir: A Leader in Peace and War (1990); M. Avizohar 
et al., Golda - Zemihatah shel Manhigah 1921-1956 (1994); A. Clay- 


bourne, Golda Meir (2003). 
[Susan Hattis Rolef (24 ed.)] 


MEIR, JACOB (1856-1939), Sephardi chief rabbi of Erez 
Israel. Born in Jerusalem, the son of a well-to-do merchant, 
Caleb Mercado, Meir studied Talmud under Menahem Bekhor 
Isaac and Kabbalah under Aaron Azriel. In 1882 he was sent to 
Bukhara, as the first emissary to visit that country. Meir, en- 
thusiastically welcomed, was instrumental in encouraging the 
immigration of Bukhara Jews to Erez Israel. In 1885, 1888, and 
1900 he visited Tunisia and Algeria as an emissary. In 1888-99 
he was a member of the bet din of R. Jacob Saul *Elyashar in 
Jerusalem. Meir was one of the promoters of the revival of spo- 
ken Hebrew in Palestine. Under Turkish rule, he often inter- 
ceded with the authorities on behalf of the Jewish community; 
he also encouraged the construction of new Jewish quarters 
of Jerusalem. In 1899 he was appointed deputy head of the bet 
din of R. Raphael Isaac Israel. In 1906 he was a candidate for 
the chief rabbinate of Jerusalem, in succession to Elyashar, 
but his opponents, supported by the hakham bashi in Turkey, 
prevented his election. In 1908 he was elected chief rabbi of 
Salonika, where he remained until 1919. He was elected chief 
rabbi of Jerusalem in 1911, but the Jews of Salonika prevented 
him from assuming the office. When in 1921 the chief rabbin- 
ate was established in Palestine, Meir was elected (together 
with Rabbi A.I. Kook) as chief rabbi of Palestine with the title 
of rishon le-Zion. He was decorated by the sultan of Turkey 
and by the kings of Greece and England, and was awarded the 
French Legion of Honor. Meir even received decorations from 
Hussein, king of the Hejaz. Two manuscripts of his were lost 
ina fire in Salonika. To celebrate his 80' birthday, his friends 
published Zikhron Me’ in his honor. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.D. Gaon, Yehudei ha-Mizrah be-Erez 
Yisrael, 2 (1938), 361-71; P. Grajewsky, Zikkaron la-Hovevim ha-Ris- 


honim, no. 110 (1933). 
[Geulah Bat Yehuda (Raphael) ] 


MEIR BAAL HA-NES, TOMB OF, a building on the shores 
of Lake Kinneret. According to R. Moses *Basola “people gath- 
ered there for prayer morning and night, stating that it was 
the tomb of one called R. Meir who took a vow that he would 
not lie down until the Messiah came, and was buried there in 
an upright position.” At present it is a large building consist- 
ing of two battei midrash (one for Ashkenazim and one for 
Sephardim) covering the tomb. Some scholars connect the 
grave with the tanna *Meir, who established his school in Ti- 
berias (TJ, Hag. 2:1) and has a miracle related about him (Av. 
Zar. 18a/b). There are however different traditions about his 
place of burial, as he died in Esia, an area near Ezion Geber, 
close to Eilat, and said “Place my bier (arsi) on the sea shore” 
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(TJ, Kil. 9:4, 32c). In the 13" century the tomb was connected 
with R. Meir Kazin, or Meir b. Jacob who immigrated to Erez 
Israel with Jehiel of Paris (see Vilnay in bibl.). The name of 
Meir b. Isaac, author of *Akdamut for Shavuot, has also been 
connected with it (Ozar Yisrael). It is customary to arrange 
a great celebration at his grave on the 14" of Iyyar (Second 
Passover) which is comparable to the one in *Meron on Lag 
ba-Omer. These celebrations began in 1867. The tomb was ex- 
ceptionally well publicized in the Diaspora by the emissaries 
of Erez Israel, as well as in their emissarial iggerot (letters). 
Beginning with the 18" century a Meir Baal ha-Nes box was 
found in almost every Jewish home, and housewives dropped 
small change into it just before kindling the Sabbath lights. 
Due to the miraculous deeds connected with the tomb, it 
was customary to contribute money, candles, or oil for light- 
ing as a specific protection against all kinds of ailments and 
dangers; it was also done in the hope of finding something 
lost, of having children, or of driving away evil thoughts. It is 
clear, however, that the box also symbolized the longing for 
Erez Israel (for the way in which the money was distributed, 
see Vilnay in bibl.). Craftsmen created art objects connected 
with Meir Baal ha-Nes. In spite of the opposition on the part 
of both rabbis and maskilim to the celebration and the boxes, 
the practice still continues. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kerem Hemed, 2 (1836), 16-39; Yerushalayim, 
ed. by A.M. Luncz, 1 (1880/81), 48f., 102-4; Va-Titpallel Hannah, 2 
(1890); I. Ben-Zvi (ed.), Masot Erez Yisrael le-Rabbi Moshe Bassola 
(1938), 75; Yaari, Sheluhei, 927 (index); J. Braslavski, Ha- Yadata et-ha- 
Arez, 1 (1955°), 88, 90, 286; Z. Vilnay, Mazzevot Kodesh be-Erez Yisrael 
(19637), 315-24; M. Ish-Shalom, Kivrei Avot (1948), 186-9; S.H. Kook, 
Iyyunim u-Mehkarim, 2 (1963), 101-95. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. 


Ilan, Kivrei Zaddikim be-Erez Israel (1997). 
[Meir Havazelet] 


MEIR BEN BARUCH HA-LEVI (d. 1404), German scholar; 
colleague of Abraham *Klausner. Meir came from Fulda. His 
chronology is obscure, but it is now generally held that his 
first rabbinic post was in Erfurt, where Hillel “Ha-Zaken” of 
Erfurt was his pupil, and that he subsequently became rabbi 
of Frankfurt, moving to Nuremberg in 1383, and returning 
two years later to Frankfurt. In 1391 he was imprisoned as a 
result of a false accusation and upon his release in 1392 be- 
came rabbi of Vienna, where he appears to have remained 
until his death. Meir is frequently mentioned in the works of 
the leading scholars of his own and the following generation, 
among them Jacob *Moellin, Judah *Minz, Israel *Isserlein, 
and Israel *Bruna, who cite his customs and rulings (under 
the name Maharam Segal or Maharam Sal) regarding them as 
authoritative. Meir’s central role in Jewish life of the 14* cen- 
tury is reflected by the part he played in the celebrated dis- 
pute about 1393 between Johanan *Treves and Isaiah b. Abba 
Mari, the pupil of Johanan’s father, Mattathias Treves. When 
Johanan was appointed to succeed his father as chief rabbi 
of France, Meir conferred upon Isaiah - who was apparently 
the greater scholar — the title morenu, which authorized him 
to assume the chief rabbinate in place of Johanan. This inter- 
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vention of Meir, a German, in the affairs of the French com- 
munity, aroused the opposition of many leading scholars, in- 
cluding *Isaac b. Sheshet, who nevertheless refers to Meir with 
extraordinary respect. This incident has led some scholars to 
believe that it was Meir who reinstated ordination in Germany, 
but the view is now regarded as very doubtful. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Breuer, in: Zion, 33 (1968), 15-25, 44f.; Graetz- 
Rabbinowitz, 6 (1898), 12f., 37-39; A. Hershman, R. Isaac bar Sheshet 
Perfet and his Times (1943), 203-13; J. Even Shmuel (Kaufman), Yom 
Tov Lipman Muelhausen (1927), 2f.; Schweinburg-Eibenschitz, in: 
Neuzeit, 34 (1894), 347ff.; M. Stern, Die Israelitische Bevoelkerung der 
deutschen Staedte, 3 (1894-96), 325f.; G. Wolf, Geschichte der Juden 


in Wien (1876), 14. 
[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


MEIR BEN BARUCH OF ROTHENBURG (c. 1215-1293), 
teacher, scholar, tosafist, and supreme arbiter in ritual, legal, 
and community matters in Germany. He was born in Worms 
into a family of scholars, many members of which were impor- 
tant leaders in the communities of Germany. In his responsa 
he mentions two uncles and 12 other relatives bearing the title 
Ha-Rav, a title reserved, in this period, for talmudic scholars of 
high standing, mainly for heads of yeshivot. Meir often quotes 
their opinions and legal decisions in order to bolster his own 
views; hence they must have been well-known and highly 
esteemed scholars. Meir’s father Baruch was an outstanding 
member of this scholarly family. He was credited with a wide 
knowledge of talmudic lore, was a member of the bet din of the 
community of Worms, and was often chosen to act as judge. 
He also bore the honorific title Ha-Rav; several halakhic deci- 
sions were recorded in his name; and his epitaph, preserved to 
this day, was written in highly laudatory terms. His teaching 
and guidance contributed greatly to the intellectual growth of 
his son. At the age of 12 Meir joined the well-known school of 
R. Isaac b. Moses, the author of the Or Zarua, in Wuerzburg, 
where he studied for about six years. While in that city Meir 
also studied under R. Samuel b. Menahem, in whose name, in 
later years, he quoted important decisions in law and ritual. 
Subsequently Meir moved to Mainz, where he studied under 
his relative R. Judah b. Moses ha-Kohen. Finally, he went to 
France and studied under the great tosafists *Samuel b. Solo- 
mon of Falaise, also known as Sir Morel of Falaise, and *Je- 
hiel of Paris, known as Sir Vivo. Meir was in France in 1240 
when these two teachers took part in the famous disputation 
with Nicolas *Donin over the Talmud. He was still there two 
years later, in 1242, when he witnessed the public burning of 
the Talmud, on which occasion he wrote his famous elegy 
Shaali Serufah ba-Esh, “Inquire, oh thou who art burned by 
fire, about the welfare of those who mourn for thee...” which 
is included to this day in the Kinot of the Ninth of *Av accord- 
ing to the Ashkenazi rite. 

After this occurrence Meir returned to Germany and 
within a few years settled in Rothenburg, where he remained 
for more than 40 years, until 1286. Students flocked to his 
school from all the communities of Germany and its neigh- 
boring countries. Occasionally he would visit other towns for 
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private or community business, but his home and his famous 
school remained in Rothenburg. His fame as a great talmudic 
authority spread rapidly even to other countries. In 1249, when 
a serious dispute arose between the communities of Bohemia 
and those of Moravia regarding the payment of taxes by these 
communities, the matter was referred to Meir for final settle- 
ment. Apparently at this early period he was already reputed to 
be the greatest scholar of his generation. For nearly half a cen- 
tury Meir acted as the supreme court of appeals for Germany 
and its surrounding countries. Rabbis, judges, and members 
of courts of arbitration sent him their questions regarding law 
and ritual. Individual complaints that the local courts decided 
contrary to talmudic law were also sent to him. He was the ar- 
biter between communities and their members, between set- 
tlements and new settlers, and between various communities 
in their mutual relationships. They turned to him during their 
greatest crises. About a thousand of his responsa have survived, 
more than the combined number which have been preserved 
from all the other tosafists. Meir is unique among the tosafists 
and other great scholars of his time in his preserving a record 
of his responsa. The careful preservation of legal decisions 
leaves little room for modification or debate. Meir was moti- 
vated in this regard by the tumultuous times he lived in. 

Meir sent his responsa to the communities of Germany, 
Austria, Bohemia, Italy, France, and even to Solomon b. Abra- 
ham Adret of Spain. In his lucid style and terse language he 
gave short, clear, and unequivocal answers to the inquirers. 
Sometimes he complains of the large number of responsa he 
is forced to write, apologizes for abbreviating the introduc- 
tory greetings, is impatient with long and drawn-out ques- 
tions, occasionally displays genuine anger when a case is 
repeatedly brought up before him because of persistent liti- 
gants, flares up in spirited temper when a litigant threatens 
to apply to the secular courts, and allows his passion to rise 
to a crescendo when confronted with serious crime. Some- 
times he complained that those who addressed their queries 
to him overestimated his prerogatives as a talmudic scholar, 
and asked him to decide matters over which he had no juris- 
diction. He was often unwilling to answer queries dealing with 
taxation, since the laws of taxation depended principally on 
local custom and procedures. He was very careful not to be- 
come involved in disputes and quarrels of the communities. 
Nevertheless, his opinion was often earnestly sought in mat- 
ters involving community rights and taxes “in order to avoid 
the outbreak of a great quarrel.” 

The type of question sent to Meir speaks eloquently of the 
position he held in the esteem of his contemporaries. The great 
majority of Meir’s responsa deal with business transactions, 
real estate, inheritance, marriage contracts, partnerships, 
agents, sureties, trustees, community government, community 
property, settling rights, and taxation. The preponderance of 
queries regarding civil cases and their abundance are eloquent 
proof of his importance as a communal leader of the first rank. 
Nevertheless, the opinion of many modern historians to the 
contrary notwithstanding, Meir held no official position as 
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judge, as head, or as chief rabbi, of German Jewry as a whole. 
He was neither elected to such a position by the communi- 
ties, nor was he appointed to it by the emperor. It is true that 
during the last two decades of his life he often took a some- 
what authoritative stand in his relation to the communities. He 
once convoked a synod of the communities and scholars, and 
urged them to adopt an ordinance to the effect that a rebel- 
lious wife when divorced should forfeit her right to her ketub- 
bah. On one occasion he wrote to the Jews of Wuerzburg that 
they should change their customary procedure in the sale of 
real estate, and the change was adopted in spite of the fact that 
some members of that community were reluctant to abandon 
their ancient practice. In a responsum Meir wrote: “On many 
occasions have individuals, whose wealth consisted of ready 
cash, desired to transfer the burden of taxation to real estate 
owners, but we did not permit them to do so.” This seems to 
imply that in such cases Meir exercised the authority of a chief 
rabbi, although a thorough study of his responsa proves that 
he held no such official position. 

Meir’s responsa reveal a great deal about the various 
hardships Jews of his time had to endure. One particularly poi- 
gnant question came from a Jew from Koblenz who admitted 
to killing his entire family to prevent them from falling into 
the hands of a Christian mob. Just before taking his own life, 
he was saved. His question was how he could do penance for 
his horrendous act. Meir responded that many scholars had 
acted similarly during the First Crusade. To require special 
penance would defame them and the permission they granted 
their students to act in a similar manner. 

It is very difficult to determine if Meir was strict or le- 
nient overall in his legal decisions. Whenever possible, he 
tried to combine the opposing sides of the argument into one 
harmonious ruling. This did not mean compromise. Rather, 
both opinions were upheld and merged. For example, there 
was a controversy surrounding the question as to whether 
Rosh Ha-Shanah was two separate days or one “long” day. 
Meir ruled that the sheheheyanu blessing should be recited on 
both nights according to the opinion that each day of Rosh 
Ha-Shanah is separate and distinct. However, Meir required 
that a new garment be worn or a new fruit be eaten on the 
second night, thus providing an alternative reason for recit- 
ing the sheheheyanu blessing, in accordance with the opinion 
that both days of Rosh Ha-Shanah are one. 

As business became increasingly sophisticated in the 
Middle Ages, the primary Talmudic precedents became less 
and less relevant. While Meir and his contemporaries con- 
tinued to rely on talmudic law and precedent for their rul- 
ings, Meir in particular realized that he had to be flexible in 
his strict application of talmudic law if the Jews were going to 
survive in the new economic environment. To do otherwise 
would have forced Jewish business to separate their commer- 
cial lives from their religious and communal lives, with po- 
tentially disastrous results. 

Many of Meir’s responsa deal with the relations between 
Jews and Christians. These rulings deal with a very wide range 
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of subjects, including eating food cooked by a gentile; yayin 
nesekh, wine produced by gentiles; the halakhic status of the 
Catholic Church and Christian religious items; charging gen- 
tiles interest; relations with Jews who converted to Christi- 
anity; and the problems of Jewish life in a Christian society, 
such as business partnerships with gentiles. A good example 
of such responsa is the question of a woman whose husband 
died leaving her in a situation normally requiring the halizah 
rite necessary for the cancellation of a levirate marriage. The 
difficulty arose from the fact that her brother-in-law was a 
devoted convert to Christianity. Meir released her from the 
obligation of the halizah rite. 

Meir was highly honored and in many cases his word 
was law. He enjoyed this authority, however, on account of his 
scholarship; because many leaders of the German communi- 
ties had been his students who owed him respect and even 
obedience; and because the Talmud was the “constitution” of 
community government, and Meir, the greatest scholar of the 
land, was its best and most authoritative interpreter. His au- 
thority was based on his knowledge of talmudic law and on 
his intellectual attainments, both of which enabled him to ar- 
rive at a correct decision in questions of law or ritual. Thus he 
once wrote to the leaders of the Rhine communities in high- 
spirited defiance: “You, the aforementioned community lead- 
ers, probably delude yourselves with the idea that since your 
permission is required before a person may divorce his wife, 
no scholar is permitted to render decisions in ritual law un- 
less he receives your authorization. No, this is not true, for the 
Torah is free to anyone who is capable of arriving at a correct 
decision” (I.A. Agus (ed.), Teshuvot Baalei ha-Tosafot (1954), 
143). In the community of Rothenburg, however, Meir prob- 
ably did hold an official position as judge, cantor, and head 
of the yeshivah. His house in Rothenburg was probably pro- 
vided for him by the community since it contained 21 rooms, 
including a bet midrash and rooms for his students. He did 
not depend on his salary for a livelihood, engaging in busi- 
ness. The major part of his time, however, was devoted to his 
studies, his students, and his correspondence with the lead- 
ers of the communities. 

Meir’s role in the final formulation and fixing of the 
law and the ritual of Ashkenazi Jewry can hardly be overes- 
timated. His numerous responsa — collected, copied, and se- 
riously studied for generations — greatly influenced the work 
of codifiers of the subsequent centuries and thus helped stan- 
dardize legal procedure and civil law. He introduced certain 
modifications in the ritual of prayer and religious *minhag 
in the synagogue and at home, and instituted many customs 
which later became standard practice throughout Germany 
and Eastern Europe. His impact on the life, the organization, 
and the behavior of subsequent generations was exercised 
mainly through the work of his students, who followed him 
everywhere — at home, in school, in the synagogue, and even 
in prison. They studied his behavior, customs, and ceremo- 
nies, and later recorded their observations in their halakhic 
works together with Meir’s decisions on law and ritual. One 
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Arab world, rejected partition. The only Arab leader who 
maintained discreet ties with the Zionist leadership with the 
aim of resolving the conflict was King Abdullah of Jordan. 
Clashes then occurred between Palestinians demonstrating 
against violation of their right to self-determination and Jews 
celebrating their coming independence; these soon turned 
into full-scale civil war. Since Britain's mandate was to end 
on May 14, 1948, a rather disorderly withdrawal of British 
troops began from disputed areas. By May 1948, as the Jew- 
ish community organized its military force, Palestinian Arabs 
retreated, fled, or were expelled from Israel despite military 
assistance from several Arab states. Their defeat, uprooting, 
and dispersion is known as the nakba (“catastrophe”). 

The first Arab-Israeli war lasted until Egypt, Lebanon, 
Jordan, and Syria signed armistice agreements with Israel in 
1949. Iraq refused to sign such an agreement. As a result of the 
war, Israel extended its frontiers approximately 2,000 square 
miles beyond the uN partition borders to those of the armi- 
stice agreement. The eastern part of Jerusalem fell into Jor- 
danian hands; the Gaza Strip was held by the Egyptians over 
the next 18 years; and the lines separating Israeli from Syrian 
territory included several de-militarized zones. Over 700,000 
Palestinians became refugees, unable to return to Israel; many 
lived in refugee camps in the surrounding Arab states, but 
some moved to the Maghreb, the Gulf states, Europe, or im- 
migrated to the Americas. Territory intended as part of the 
Arab Palestinian state in the UN Partition Plan, including the 
West Bank of the Jordan River, came under the control of 
Israel, Jordan, and Egypt. In July 1951, after King Abdullah of 
Jordan annexed the West Bank of the Jordan to his kingdom 
(April 1950), he was assassinated by a Palestinian national- 
ist. Since the end of the first Arab-Israel war the issues of the 
Palestinian refugees’ rights to return or to compensation, and 
the status of Jerusalem, along with Arab recognition of Israel, 
remained unresolved. To grapple with these problems the uN 
established the United Nations Truce Supervision Organiza- 
tion (UNTSO) to oversee the 1949 agreements between Israel 
and Egypt, Lebanon, Jordan, and Syria. In 1948 the uN Pales- 
tine Conciliation Commission was set up to achieve a peaceful 
settlement by addressing itself to Middle East economic de- 
velopment and equitable distribution of water between Israel, 
Jordan, Syria, and Lebanon. For a fuller discussion of the Pal- 
estinian refugees, see “Arab Refugees” under *Israel, State of: 
Historical Survey; and *Intifada. 

The birth of modern Israel and her military victories in 
1948 led to turmoil in the surrounding Arab states and sparked 
antigovernment acts. Syria's and Egypt’s military setbacks 
contributed to the army coups of 1949 and 1952, respectively. 
In Israel, tensions heightened when Egypt’s Nasser, who had 
ended the Egyptian monarchy of King Farouk, was perceived 
as a growing threat. There was an increase of infiltration into 
Israel by Palestinian fighters (fedayeen) from Egyptian-occu- 
pied Gaza across the armistice line. The situation triggered an 
arms race in the mid-1950s. As noted, Egypt acquired military 
hardware from the Soviet Bloc. Israel, in turn, obtained aircraft 
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and tanks from the French. Relations between Egypt and Israel 
also became an integral part of the larger conflict between 
Egypt, France, and Britain over control of the Suez Canal. 

Israel formed a secret alliance with France and Britain to 
overthrow, or, at the very least, destabilize the Nasser regime 
after the latter nationalized the Suez Canal Company - domi- 
nated largely by European stockholders — on July 26, 1956. Af- 
ter Israel attacked Egypt on October 29, Britain and France 
occupied the northern Canal Zone and the city of Port Said. 
In fact, apparently behind the back of the British, Israel and 
France reached a separate understanding whereby French pi- 
lots flew over Israel to prevent possible Egyptian aerial attacks 
on inland cities, a strategy that would enable Israeli jets to con- 
centrate fully on the war front. The tripartite scheme was sty- 
mied by USS. and Soviet threats of military intervention should 
the parties fail to pull out their troops from Egypt. In Novem- 
ber 1956, the uN General Assembly established the United Na- 
tions Emergency Force (UNEEF) to supervise the withdrawal of 
these forces and to act as a peacekeeping apparatus between 
Israel and Egypt. Anglo-French forces withdrew in December; 
Israel maintained troops in Egypt until March 1957. 

Incidents erupted along other Israeli borders. Palestin- 
ian refugee infiltration and guerrilla attacks from Jordan plus 
clashes with Syria over Israeli projects to divert the Jordan 
River added obstacles to a peace settlement. The tensions over 
the use of water reached the boiling point in 1963-64 and re- 
sulted in Israeli military actions against Lebanon. Although 
the Israeli-Egyptian frontier was quiet between 1957 and the 
decade that followed, the tensions caused by the Jordan River 
dispute, the escalation of border incidents, especially with 
Syria and Jordan, and bitter verbal disputes set the stage for the 
June 1967 War: the third armed Arab-Israeli conflict. 

In the aftermath of the signing of the aforementioned 
November 1966 Syrian-Egyptian defense agreement, achieved 
through Soviet mediation, and the reestablishment of diplo- 
matic ties between these two states, Israeli-Syrian tensions had 
heightened. Throughout the early months of 1967 the Sovi- 
ets and Syrians claimed that Israel had amassed troops along 
the demilitarized border. Egyptian observers arrived to confirm 
these developments and found no evidence of such actions. In 
retrospect, either the Soviets or the Syrians, or both, apparently 
sought to drag Egypt into a confrontation with Israel. 

While many political observers believed that Nasser 
wished to put Israel's military capabilities to the test, others 
believed that he did not think that the opportune moment 
had arrived for him to enter into an armed conflict. Some 
even pointed out the back channel contacts between Israel's 
Mossad and General Mahmud Khalil, a close confidant of 
Nasser, over possible ways of ironing out Egyptian-Israeli dif- 
ferences. Others note that Nasser preferred that the liberation 
of Palestine be placed on the back burner in favor of the uni- 
fication of the Arab states and the spread of the socialist revo- 
lution. With major units of his army bogged down in Yemen, 
his treasury empty, and the Anglo-Americans and the Arab 
monarchs challenging his authority, his primary goal was to 
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student in particular, R. Samson b. Zadok, was a veritable Bos- 
well. In his Tashbez, he described in great detail Meir’s cus- 
toms and practices from the moment he rose in the morning 
until he went to bed at night, on weekdays, Sabbaths, and fes- 
tivals. This book became popular in Germany, Austria, Bo- 
hemia, and Poland, and its details were eventually incorpo- 
rated in the codes. 

Meir’s influence, therefore, was exerted along three main 
channels: 

(1) His students became the leaders of a number of com- 
munities in Germany, Austria, and Bohemia, and imprinted 
his views upon the life of the members of these communities 
and the surrounding territories; 

(2) He had a profound influence on his most eminent 
student, Asher b. Jehiel, and on the latter’s son Jacob, the au- 
thor of the Arbaah Turim, and thus directly affected the final 
halakhah incorporated in the Shulhan Arukh; 

(3) The Mordekhai, Agudah, Haggahot Maimuniyyot, 
Shaarei Dura, and Tashbez, classical works compiled by his 
students mainly on the basis of his decisions, responsa, and 
customs, were thoroughly studied by the scholars of succeed- 
ing generations and thus became the foundation for the work 
of R. Moses *Isserles, who incorporated the Ashkenazi us- 
age in the Shulhan Arukh. By far the greatest number of the 
views and decisions of Isserles incorporated in the above- 
named code stem directly or indirectly from the work and 
practices of Meir. 

In the more than 80 of his responsa dealing with public 
law and community government, Meir gave the clearest and 
most incisive expression and explanation of the ideas of hu- 
man freedom, government by consent, limitation of the power 
of the majority, and group responsibility - that formed part 
of Jewish law on the highest level of comprehension - of any 
other Jewish scholar before him or since. The principles of 
Jewish public law that man is absolutely free, that the legiti- 
macy of government is derived solely from the free and un- 
coerced consent of the governed, and that the legislative power 
of the majority is limited to certain areas only and cannot 
encroach upon the private and inalienable rights of the indi- 
vidual were most forcefully and most clearly explained in his 
responsa. He thus greatly strengthened the democratic form 
of government of the communities — a form they derived tra- 
ditionally from the forefathers of Franco-German Jewry - and 
it was eventually copied by the municipal governments and 
the guilds of the burgher class that arose in close contiguity 
with these Jewish communities. Thus in the 15'" century, in 
the legislation intended for the benefit of the whole group the 
principle “majority rules” was applied, while particular legis- 
lative acts that encroached upon the rights and the immuni- 
ties of the individual, such as taxes, did not become law unless 
unanimous agreement by the membership of the group was 
achieved (Otto v. Gierke, Das deutsche Genossenschaftsrecht, 
vol. 2, pp. 230-2, and 478-9). This division of legislation into 
two categories and the requirement of unanimity in the sec- 
ond category, which paralleled in practically every detail the 
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form of community legislation, so clearly described by Rabbi 
Meir, could only have been the result of direct copying by the 
burghers and town communes of the community system of 
government that antedated their own by several centuries. 
Meir’s peaceful life as a scholar and teacher was rudely inter- 
rupted by the turbulent political events that followed the ter- 
mination of the interregnum and the election of Rudolph 1 of 
Hapsburg as emperor of Germany. In order to reestablish the 
right of the emperor to tax the Jews, which during the inter- 
regnum of 1254-73 had been claimed by the local dukes, Ru- 
dolph 1 began to press the claim that the term servi camerae 
(“serfs of the treasury”) - which in the 13" century began to 
gain ascendancy as the legal description of the political status 
of the Jews — really meant that the Jews were the slaves of the 
treasury of the empire, that their persons and their possessions 
were therefore the property of the treasury of the empire, and 
that the emperor therefore possessed the right to tax the Jews 
over and above the taxes they paid to the local rulers; and in 
1286 he did impose such a tax on them. As a result thousands 
of Jews decided to leave Germany. Meir, especially outraged 
at this attempt to enslave the Jews, became the leader of the 
widespread exodus. In the spring of 1286, he “set out to go 
across the sea together with his family, his daughters, and his 
sons-in-law.’ However, while he was waiting for his followers 
in Lombardy, he was recognized by an apostate who informed 
against him, with the result that the ruler of that town, Count 
Meinhardt of Goerz, arrested Meir and delivered him to Ru- 
dolph 1. The emperor put him in prison, first in Wasserburg 
and then in Ensisheim, until the day of his death. His impris- 
onment was actually a singular form of house arrest. In jail, 
Meir had access to his books and his students were frequent 
visitors. Indeed, he continued to issue responsa while impris- 
oned, although he complained that he often did not have the 
requisite texts at hand to fully research a particular issue. The 
Jews made great efforts to effect the release of their beloved 
teacher - at one time agreeing to pay 23,000 pounds of silver 
to the emperor, but stipulating that the money was a payment 
of ransom and not of taxes — but without success. Rudolph 1 
was determined to use the great devotion of the Jews to their 
teacher to force them to admit the right of the emperor to 
tax them. However, since a payment of taxes would be an ad- 
mission that they were slaves, the Jews found it impossible to 
agree. Meir, therefore, remained in prison, and even after his 
death in 1293, his body was not delivered to the Jews until 1307 
when it was redeemed by Alexander b. Salomo Wimpfen for 
a large sum of money and buried in Worms. 

Rabbi Meir, the last of the tosafists, wrote tosafot and no- 
vellae to 18 tractates of the Talmud - the tosafot to Yoma, in the 
printed text of the Talmud, are from his pen; commentaries 
to the two orders of the Mishnah Zera@im and Tohorot; com- 
pendia of laws for special purposes, such as Hilkhot Eruvin, 
Halakhot Pesukot, Hilkhot Berakhot, Hilkhot Semahot, Hilkhot 
Shehitah, Hilkhot Hatmanah; a collection of customs con- 
nected with the marriage ceremony and with the wording 
of the ketubbah; and, most important, nearly 1,000 responsa 
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found in the following collections which differ to a great ex- 
tent in content: Cremona, 1557; Prague, 1608 (reprinted in 
Sudilkov, 1835, and in Budapest, 1895); Lemberg, 1860; and 
Berlin, 1891-92; aside from those incorporated in the works of 
his students. Some of his responsa were published from manu- 
scripts by I.Z. Kahana (Jerusalem, 1943) and by I.A. Agus (see 
bibl.). Meir also composed liturgical poems (in addition to the 
above-mentioned “Inquire thou who art burnt by fire...”) and 
a collection of masoretic explanations (in I.Z. Kahana’s Teshu- 
vot, Pesakim u-Minhagim, 1 (1957), 3-41). 
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MEIR BEN ELIJAH (early 19 century), author of the ethical 
and educational work, Nahalat Avot (“The Inheritance of the 
Fathers,” Vilna, 1835). Although written in the form of an *ethi- 
cal will - the author seemingly directing his teachings toward 
his own sons - the book is intended for the ethical betterment 
of the general public. Meir’s principal concern is demonstrat- 
ing the way to achieve reverence toward God, but he also deals 
with man’s struggle against his own evil inclination, the best 
methods by which to educate one's children, proper behavior 
at home and in the synagogue, and social and religious eth- 
ics. The book is prefaced by a piyyut, with the notarikon of the 
author’s name, and two opening statements, one encouraging 
sinners to repent, and the other insisting on repeated study of 
ethical literature. Among his major sources are the *Zohar and 
Sefer *Hasidim, which he quotes frequently; the Shenei Luhot 
ha-Berit by R. Isaiah ha-Levi Horowitz; and a more contempo- 
rary source - Nefesh ha-Hayyim by R. Hayyim of *Volozhin. In 
addition, Meir mentions Maalot ha-Torah, a work composed 
by his grandfather. Meir also wrote a commentary on the trac- 
tate Avot, Derekh Avot, printed in Vilna, 1836. 


MEIR BEN ELIJAH OF NORWICH (13 century; also 
called Meir of England), liturgical poet and hazzan. Meir’s 
family came from France, and his father was apparently a 
dayyan. Meir lived in Norwich and was among those exiled 
from England in 1290. His piyyut Oyevi bi-Meerah Tikkov 
(“Thou wilt curse mine enemy with execration”) was com- 
posed on this exile, as its heading states: “For the severity of 
the exile and the killings, the imprisonment, and the destruc- 
tion of property.” A great Torah scholar, Meir was the only 
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known English paytan. His piyyutim contain some elements of 
the Ashkenazi piyyut and some of the Spanish. Strong phrases 
on the suffering of the nation find their expression through 
his poetry. His piyyut for Passover, Mitnasse ba-Marom al 
Keruvo (“Uplifted on High upon His Cherub” called by him 
“Who is like Thee”), is one of the longest acrostics in the He- 
brew piyyut. Besides the alphabet, autobiographical informa- 
tion is also contained in the acrostic. Meir’s secular poems, 
which he called haruzot (“stanzas”) — 16 in all, with an addi- 
tional poem explaining the form and the construction of the 
poems - are written in the meter of the Spanish-Hebrew po- 
etry, but do not have its glitter and originality. Sent to one of 
his friends, the poems were arranged in an order unknown in 
the poetry of others, namely in four parts (“banim”) follow- 
ing the letters of his name Meir (Benei M(-em), Benei A(-lef), 
etc., ie., poems whose stanzas begin with the letters mem, alef 
etc.). The first two letters of each stanza are also repeated at 
the end of the stanza. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: V.D. Lipman, The Jews of Medieval Norwich 
(1967), with the poems edited by A.M. Habermann; Davidson, Ozar 
(1933), 432; A. Berliner, in: Magazin fuer die Wissenschaft des Juden- 
thums, 16 (1889), 52-55; Zunz, Lit Poesie, 328; Roth, England, 127; Ur- 
bach, Tosafot, 279; J. Schirmann, in: Ks, 43 (1967/68), 450-1; A. Ber- 
liner, Hebraeische Poesien des Meir ben Elia aus Norwich (1887). ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Fleischer, The Yozer (Hebrew, 1984), 590. 


[Abraham Meir Habermann] 


MEIR (Moses Meir) BEN EPHRAIM OF PADUA (d. 1583), 
scribe, printer, and teacher in Mantua. Meir was presumably 
born in Padua but lived in Mantua, where he served in various 
communal capacities. Meir’s exceptional talent and his skill as 
a scribe were attested to by his disciple, Abraham *Portaleone. 
Meir noted down detailed descriptions of all 43 Torah scrolls 
written by him. Questions addressed to his close friend, Moses 
b. Abraham *Provencal, the rabbi of Mantua, indicate Meir’s 
rabbinical scholarship, as does his treatise on the diacritical 
marks of the Torah, Rimzei ha-Tagim. In 1556 Meir founded a 
printing establishment at Mantua, in collaboration with Jacob 
b. Naphtali of Garolo (d. c. 1570), and his considerable con- 
tribution to the printing of Hebrew books included the first 
edition of the Zohar (1558-60). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.W. Amram, The Makers of Hebrew Books 
in Italy (1909), 323-33; Kaufmann, in: JQR, 11 (1899), 266-90; S. Si- 
monsohn, Toledot ha-Yehudim be-Dukkasut Mantovah, 2 (1964), 
531f. 


MEIR BEN HIYYA ROFE (1610?-16902), scholar and em- 
issary of Hebron, Palestine. Born in Safed, the son of *Hiyya 
Rofe, Meir was orphaned in boyhood. He studied in Hebron, 
leaving about 1648 as an emissary to Italy, Holland, and Ger- 
many. On his return journey, he stayed for two years in Italy 
to publish Maaseh Hiyya (Venice, 1652), his father’s talmudic 
novellae and responsa. In Amsterdam he had influenced the 
wealthy Abraham Pereira to found a yeshivah in Hebron to 
be called Hesed le-Avraham, of which Meir himself became a 
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scholar. Meir was in Gaza in 1665 when *Nathan of Gaza began 
to prophecy on the messianism of *Shabbetai Zevi. In a subse- 
quent letter to Amsterdam, to Abraham Pereira, he wrote that 
“Nathan of Gaza is a wise man fit for the divine presence to rest 
upon him,’ and urged Pereira to come to Gaza. Pereira reached 
Venice, but returned to Holland. Meir maintained his belief 
even after Shabbetai Zevi’s conversion in 1666. In 1672 Meir 
left, again as an emissary of Hebron, for Turkey. He stayed for 
a time in Adrianople, where he was in contact with Shabbetai 
Zevi. On Shabbetai’s exile to Albania in 1673, Meir returned to 
Gaza where he stayed with Nathan and even copied his writ- 
ings for his own use. He then traveled again to Italy, and from 
1675 to 1678 resided in the home of the Shabbatean Abraham 
*Rovigo. Throughout his stay in Italy Meir did much to en- 
courage those who believed in Shabbetai Zevi and spread the 
writings of Nathan of Gaza. During the last ten years of his life 
he was recognized as the outstanding scholar of Hebron. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yaari, Sheluhei, 160-1, 464-6; Benayahu, 
in: Sinai, 35 (1954/55), 61-62; idem, in: Yerushalayim, Mehkerei Erez 
Yisrael, 5 (1955), 152-6, 176-80, 186; Scholem, Shabbetai Zevi, index; 


Tishby, in: Sefunot, 3-4 (1960), 71-130. 
[Avraham Yaari] 


MEIR BEN ISAAC OF TRINQUETAILLE (12" century), 
Provengal scholar. Knowledge of Meir is largely derived from 
Menahem b. Solomon *Meiri’s introduction to his commen- 
tary on Avot. Born in Carcassonne, the young Meir b. Isaac 
was brought by his father to Posquiéres to study under *Abra- 
ham b. David, and after many years Meir became his pupil-col- 
league. Meir’s retort to his teacher, when the latter attempted 
to force his opinion upon him in a halakhic matter, has be- 
come well known: “Do not make light of my honor. For if you 
are unique among teachers, I am unique among pupils.” From 
Posquiéres Meir apparently went to Trinquetaille, near Arles. 
In Meir’s comprehensive work (Sefer ha-Ezer), written in de- 
fense of the halakhot of Isaac *Alfasi against the hassagot of 
*Zerahiah b. Isaac ha-Levi (the author of Ha-Maor), the influ- 
ence of Meir’s great teacher who wrote a similar book is clearly 
recognizable. Although the book has not been preserved, it 
is quoted by the rishonim - among them *Manoah b. Jacob 
(who also mentions Meir’s Hibbur ha-Mukzeh) and *Estori ha- 
Parhi, Meir’s great-grandson. Menahem b. Solomon Meiri also 
claims family connection with him. Meir’s son, NATHAN OF 
TRINQUETAILLE, was a well-known scholar and a disciple of 
the eminent tosafist *Isaac b. Abraham. He later became the 
teacher of *Nahmanides, Samuel b. Isaac ha-*Sardi, and Meir 
b. Simeon ha-Meili. Nahmanides, Sardi, and Estori ha-Parhi 
in particular, quote Nathan frequently. From their quota- 
tions it is clear that Nathan wrote a comprehensive work on 
civil law which was divided into shearim (“gates”) as well as a 
commentary on the Torah. Nathan’s commentary on tractate 
Shevuot is always mentioned. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 246f.; idem, in: MGWJ, 27 
(1878), 378 ff; I. Twersky, Rabad of Posquieres (1962), 245f. 


[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 
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MEIR BEN ISAAC SHELIT’AH ZIBBUR (also called Neho- 
rai; d. before 1096), preacher and liturgical poet of Worms. 
Meir was considered authoritative in the sphere of liturgy and 
custom among the Franco-German communities. He appears 
also to have compiled a custumal for the whole year. Many 
of the great scholars of Germany and France in his own and 
in the following generations frequently mention him with 
esteem and cite his words: Rashi in his prayer book and in 
his commentary to Scripture, the *tosafists, Simhah of Vitry 
in the *Mahzor Vitry, ‘Abraham b. Azriel in his Arugat ha- 
Bosem, Jacob *Moellin in his custumal, and others. Several 
legends were created about him. Meir compiled *piyyutim 
and *selihot in Hebrew and Aramaic, more than 50 of which 
are extant. A number of his piyyutim for the festivals were ac- 
cepted by the Franco-German and Polish communities and 
were published innumerable times in mahzorim and among 
selihot. The best known of his piyyutim is the Aramaic *Ak- 
damut Millin, which is customarily said to the present day 
in Ashkenazi communities during Shavuot after the reading 
of the first verse of the Torah reading (Ex. 19:1); a number of 
scholars, however, introduced the custom of saying it before 
the reading of the Torah. It was translated into Hebrew by 
Gabriel *Polack (Literaturblatt des Orients (2 (1850), 554-5) 
and Ben Gorni (1851, 52-55)), and by others as well. It has also 
been translated into other languages (into English by Joseph 
Marcus in Mahzor, United Synagogue of America, 1927). *Me- 
nahem b. Helbo wrote commentaries on Meir’s piyyutim. Two 
of his sons — Jacob and Isaac - are known; the latter perished 
in the pogroms of 1096. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Lit Poesie, 145-52, 248-50, 610; Zunz, 
Poesie, index; Landshuth, Ammudei, 162-7; Elbogen, Gottesdienst, 
334-5; Germ Jud, 1 (1934), 446-7; E.E. Urbach (ed.), Abraham b. Az- 
riel, Arugat ha-Bosem, 4 (1963), index; Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 4325 
D. Goldschmidt, in: Ks, 34 (1958/59), 391-2; H. Schirmann, in Divrei 
ha-Akademyah ha-Le’'ummit ha-Yisreelit le-Madda’im, 3 (1969/70), 


36-37, 55, 61-62. 
[Abraham David] 


MEIR BEN SAMUEL OF RAMERUPT (c. 1060-c. 1135), 
one of the first tosafists of northern France. Meir’s teach- 
ers were the scholars of Lorraine, Isaac ha-Levi of Worms, 
*Eliezer of Mainz, and *Rashi, whose daughter, Jochebed, he 
married. Of his sons, three, who were also his pupils, are es- 
pecially known - *Samuel b. Meir (Rashbam), *Isaac b. Meir, 
and Jacob b. Meir *Tam. His son-in-law was Samuel of Vitry, 
father-in-law of the tosafist *Isaac b. Samuel ha-Zaken. For a 
certain period Meir apparently dwelt with his father-in-law 
in Troyes, but he moved to Ramerupt during Rashi’s lifetime, 
founding a bet ha-midrash there. He is sometimes designated 
ha-yashish (“the venerable”) or “the father of the rabbis.” Meir 
wrote commentaries to the Talmud, similar to those of his fa- 
ther-in-law and of his son Samuel. One extant section of his 
commentaries was incorporated in the commentary of Rashi 
to the Talmud and some of his tosafot are included in the to- 
safot of the standard Talmud editions. Halakhic statements by 
him are quoted in the Sefer ha-Yashar of his son Jacob Tam, 
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in the Or Zarua, in the Sefer ha-Ittur, and elsewhere. Biblical 
comments by him are quoted by his son Samuel in his com- 
mentary to the Pentateuch. These are permeated by a spirit of 
literal exegesis and it is probable that the son was influenced in 
this by the father. The present text of *Kol Nidrei is the result 
of amendments introduced by him into the original formula. 
There are extant responsa written to him by Rashi, and also 
a responsum written by them jointly. Meir also composed a 
selihah, Avo Lefanekha (“I come before Thee”). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Urbach, Tosafot, 38-42, and index. 


[Zvi Kaplan] 


MEIR BEN SAMUEL OF SHCHERBRESHIN (Pol. Szc- 
zebrzeszyn; mid-17" century), paytan and chronicler who 
lived in a small town near Lublin, Poland. His known writ- 
ings consist of Shir Mizmor le-Yom ha-Shabbat (“Psalm for 
the Sabbath,” Venice, 1639) and a rhymed account in Hebrew 
of the *Chmielnicki persecutions of 1648-49, written during 
the summer of 1650, and which is to be read “at all times, but 
especially during the three weeks of mourning between the 
17 of Tammuz and the Ninth of Av and on the 20* of Sivan,” 
the latter being the fast day in commemoration of the perse- 
cutions. The work was published during the same summer 
in Cracow, under the title Zok ha-Ittim (“Sufferings of the 
Times”). In the spirit of the accounts of the sufferings during 
the First *Crusade (1096), the author describes the persecu- 
tions of his own day as related to him by fugitives and, in part, 
as he witnessed them himself in Zamosc and the surrounding 
region in the summer of 1649. Zok ha-Ittim is of greater his- 
torical importance than the other Jewish chronicles of these 
persecutions, which were mostly written and published some 
time after the events by refugees in distant places who could 
not, for various reasons, give all the details. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.Y. Gurland, Le-Korot ha-Gezerot al Yisrael, 
4 (1889-90), 7-61; Halpern, in: Zion, 25 (1960), 17-56. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: Gezerot Tah ve-Tat: Yeven Mezulah: Zok ha-Itim: Megilat 
Efah: Selihah le-ha-Tosefot Yom Tov (repr. 2004). 


[Israel Halpern] 


MEIR BEN SIMEON HA-ME'ILI (first half of 13"* century), 
Provencal talmudist and communal leader. Meir’s main center 
of activity was *Narbonne, and he cites many of its customs 
in his works. His principal teacher was his uncle, *Meshul- 
lam b. Moses, and Meir frequently cites him and his customs. 
He also studied under Nathan b. Meir of Trinquetaille. There 
are references to his connections with Nahmanides, another 
pupil of Nathan b. Meir. Among his other activities, Meir en- 
gaged in disputations with Christian eccelesiastics and was 
one of the chief speakers in a delegation of the Jewish lead- 
ers of Narbonne and Capestang who interceded with the car- 
dinal of Narbonne concerning discriminating laws which it 
was proposed to issue against the Jews. He was spokesman of 
the community at the court of the emperor, and before min- 
isters and church leaders. According to Gross and Scholem, 
his work Milhemet Mitzvah (Ms. Parma, cat. De Rossi (1803) 
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no. 155, only part of which was published; see below) was writ- 
ten between 1230 and 1240. The work itself, however, gives 
the date 1245, and it seems to contain matters of a still later 
date (see Gross in: MGwy, 30 (1881), 296). The work contains 
an account of his disputation with the bishop of Narbonne, a 
defense of Judaism against the allegations of Christians, ex- 
planations of biblical verses dealing with the coming of the 
Messiah, and a commentary on the *Shema and the 13 divine 
attributes. Meir also appears in this work as a vehement op- 
ponent ofa certain circle of kabbalists, to whom he attributes 
heretical views. Questioning the authenticity of Sefer ha-Ba- 
hir, he sharply criticizes its contents, together with other kab- 
balistic works. These criticisms were included in an “epistle” 
sent to “our rabbis in every town.” His work was also directed 
against the ideas of some kabbalists based on works which, 
according to Meir, were forgeries attributed to well-known 
scholars. At the end of this epistle he gives Meshullam’s com- 
mendation to his activity. 

Only latterly have his works begun to be published, un- 
der the title Sefer ha-Meorot: novellae to (1) tractates Berakhot 
and Pesahim (1964); (2) to Shabbat (1964); (3) Moed Katan 
and Hullin (1964); (4) Eruvin (1967); (5) Yoma, Sukkah, Bezah, 
Rosh ha-Shanah, Taanit, and Megillah, and the minor tractates 
(1967). His commentary on the *hoshanot was published in 
Sefer ha-Mikhtam, edited by A. Sofer (1959). The Milhemet 
Mitzvah contains five sections (504 columns) and a fragment 
of it was published by G. Scholem (bibl.) and the end of sec- 
tion four with part of section five in Sefer ha-Meorot, vol- 
ume one. Also known are his novellae to the order Kodashim 
(mentioned by Bezalel Askenazi in Kelalei ha-Talmud no. 37; 
A. Marx, in: Festschrift ... D. Hoffmann (1914), Heb. pt. 181); 
Meor Torah, a commentary on the weekly portions of the 
Pentateuch; sermons (for Passover, the New Year, and Tab- 
ernacles in the manner of the sermons of Abraham b. David 
and Nahmanides); and a pamphlet called Meshiv Nefesh de- 
fending Maimonides’ Hilkhot Yesodei ha-Torah in his Mishneh 
Torah against his critics. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Renan, Rabbins, 558-62; Neubauer, in: Israel- 
itische Letterbode, 3 (1877-78), 20f.; idem, in: REJ, 10 (1885), 98f.; idem, 
in: JQR, 4 (1892), 358; H. Gross, in: MGWyJ, 30 (1881), 295-305, 444-52, 
554-69; Gross, Gal Jud, 423-25; Meshullam b. Moses, Sefer ha-Hash- 
lamah le-Seder Nezikim, ed. by J. Lubetzky, 1 (1885), introd. 5 n. 2, 14; 
idem, Sefer ha-Hashlamah al Massekhet Berakhot, ed. by M. Schochor 
(1892), introd. by H. Brody, 14; J. Lubetzky, Bidkei Battim (1896), in- 
trod. 9, 12, 14f., 22f; G. Scholem, in: Sefer Bialik (1934), 146-50; M.Y. 
Blau (ed.), Sefer ha-Meorot le-Rabbenu Meir b. R. Shimon ... ve-Sefer 
ha-Hashlamah le ... Meshullam b. R. Moshe ... al Massekhtot Bera- 
khot u-Fesahim (1964), introd; Dinur, Golah, 1 pt. 1 (n.d.), 136f., 180 
N. 353 2 pt. 1 (1965), 290 n. 35, 291 no. 44; 2 pt. 3 (19687), 168-70, 339 
n. 119; S. Stein, in: JJs, 10 (1960), 45-63. 

[Shlomoh Zalman Havlin] 


MEIRI, MENAHEM BEN SOLOMON (1249-1316), Proven- 
cal scholar and commentator of the Talmud. Meiri was born in 
Perpignan where he spent his whole life. His family, regarded 
as one of the most distinguished in Provence, originated from 
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Carcassonne and Narbonne. Few biographical details are 
known of Meiri. In his youth he was orphaned of his father, 
and his children were taken captive while he was still young 
(Introduction to Kiryat Sefer), but no details of this personal 
tragedy are known. Meiri’s principal teacher was *Reuben b. 
Hayyim. His reference to *Jonah Gerondi as “my teacher” does 
not necessarily mean that he studied under him; it may merely 
mean that he studied his works. Among the contemporary 
scholars with whom he maintained close ties was Solomon b. 
Abraham *Adret; they exchanged many responsa and Adret’s 
teachings assisted him in the writing of his monumental work. 
Meiri was one of the participants in Adret’s polemic against 
Maimonides which ended in Adret’s excommunicating any 
person who read philosophical works in his youth. In a letter 
to Abba Mari b. Moses Joseph, who handled the entire affair 
and collected the relevant correspondence, Meiri disassociated 
himself from the attitude of Adret and his colleagues, uphold- 
ing freedom of thought for the scholars of each country, and 
freedom from intervention by outside scholars. Extracts from 
Meiri’s letter (republished by D. Kaufmann along with the re- 
ply by Joseph b. Simeon in the name of Abba Mari under the 
title Hoshen Mishpat in the Jubelschrift... L. Zunz, 1884; Heb. 
sec. 142-74), reveal his great interest in philosophy and other 
secular sciences, and reflect his pride in the local scholars who 
had acquired proficiency in them. 

Meiri occupies a central position in the sphere of the tal- 
mudic creativity of Provence, not only due to his extraordinary 
literary fecundity and the comprehensive scope of his works, 
but also because he summarizes the teachings of his predeces- 
sors during the previous three centuries. In effect he puts the 
seal upon the literary efforts in this area of Jewish culture. His 
literary activity covered halakhic rulings, talmudic exposition, 
biblical exegesis, customs, ethics, and philosophy. The vast ma- 
jority of Meiri’s works remained in manuscript until very re- 
cently, probably on account of their exceptional length, which 
made it practically impossible to copy them in full. A small 
number of his books were published in the second half of the 
186 century and the majority of them - from the beginning 
of the 20" century up to the present day. A great contribution 
to this project was by A. *Sofer (Schreiber). An exception is 
his commentary to the Book of Proverbs which was first pub- 
lished in Portugal in 1492, and then included in the Kehillot 
Moshe edition of Mikraot Gedolot (Amsterdam, 1724). 

Meiri’s chief work is the gigantic Beit ha-Behirah on the 
Talmud, in which he was engaged from 1287 to 1300. In it he 
summarizes the subject matter of the Talmud, giving both 
the meaning and the halakhah derived from it. It follows the 
order of the Mishnah. The work covers the orders of Moed, 
Nashim, and Nizikin, and the tractates, Berakhot, Hallah, 
Hullin, Niddah, Tamid, Middot, and Mikvaot. Beit ha-Behirah 
has been republished almost in its entirety in recent years from 
a single complete manuscript (Parma). Of particular interest 
is the introduction to his commentary on Avot, in which he 
gives the names of all the people who form the chain of tradi- 
tion of Torah study from Moses to his own time. It contains 
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valuable material for the knowledge of the history of Torah 
study in Spain and Provence, and was copied out in full and 
completed (updated) to his own time by Isaac *Lattes in his 
Shaarei Ziyyon (ed. by S. Buber, 1885). In 1995, the introduc- 
tion to Avot was updated from manuscript and published with 
the title, Seder ha-Kabbalah. This edition includes the com- 
mentary of Hayyim Falagi. 

Meiri follows an original method of exposition. He de- 
velops his theme from its origin and for this reason he assigns 
a separate section to the Mishnah and explains it before turn- 
ing to the later development and discussions in the later lit- 
erature. Each tractate and its individual chapters are preceded 
by a short preface outlining the subject in general terms. The 
discussion begins with a presentation of the fundamental prin- 
ciples involved and proceeds with an explanation of the opin- 
ions of each of the amoraim. The author in conclusion sums 
up and collates these opinions, giving the relevant halakhah 
as he sees it. An abundance of comments handed down by 
German, Provengal, and Spanish scholars with their different 
interpretations are incorporated, but each one is given sepa- 
rately to prevent confusion on the part of the reader. Meiri 
was one of the few rabbis of his time to make extensive use of 
the Jerusalem Talmud in order to clarify the parallel discus- 
sions in the Babylonian Talmud, and his works are therefore 
of added importance for research on the Jerusalem Talmud 
and its variant readings. Meiri’s style contributes much to the 
lucidity of his presentation. His Hebrew is accurate, precise, 
and simple. In addition, he succeeded in finding the golden 
mean between the generally contradictory aims of expository 
comprehensiveness and halakhic definitiveness. These features 
endeared the Beit ha-Behirah to scholars and its volumes are 
now repeatedly republished in spite of their great length. 

Meiri adopted the unusual practice of designating his 
predecessors by epithet rather than by name, e.g., “the great- 
est of authors” (Maimonides), “the greatest of posekim” (Al- 
fasi), “the early scholars of Narbonne,’ “the former scholars 
of Catalonia,’ and “the great scholars of Provence.’ As a result 
it is difficult now to determine to whom he is referring, espe- 
cially as he often employs the same epithet for many scholars 
who, in his opinion, belong to the same “genre.” Contrary to 
the common conception of the Meiri’s commentary as purely 
anthological, similar to the later work Shitah Mekubbezet by 
Bezalel Ashkenazi, the Meiri quotes only those opinions that 
are germane to the discussions, either to refute them or to bol- 
ster his own ideas. His admirable style makes it impossible to 
detect the verbatim quotations which no doubt he gives from 
the sources, since it became one harmonious whole. He em- 
ployed this method only in Beit ha-Behirah. 

In addition to Beit ha-Behirah, Meiri wrote commentar- 
ies on the Talmud which were expository rather than halakhic 
in orientation. Although the manuscripts in this group of a 
number of tractates are still extant, none has been published, 
except for the commentary to Avot and the Beit ha-Behirah to 
the tractate Bezah (ed. by LS. Lang and K. Schlesinger, 1956), 
which apparently belong to this group. 
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Meiri wrote several other important works. His first, 
written in his youth, was Hibbur ha-Teshuvah devoted entirely 
to ethics and repentance. It clearly reveals the influence of the 
Malmad ha-Talmidim of Jacob *Anatoli, the first Provencal 
scholar to stimulate interest in the meaning of the precepts as 
distinct from their observance. It may be assumed that toward 
the end of his life Meiri revised the work, which in its present 
form, bears the character of a well constructed sermon book. 
Extracts from it were published in various places; it was pub- 
lished in its entirety for the first time in 1950. 

Meiri’s commentary to Proverbs, and even more, his 
commentary to Psalms (1936), reveals all his exegetical and 
stylistic characteristics as well as his love for explicit mean- 
ing, peshat. In them he draws upon the Midrashim and the ac- 
cepted ethical and wisdom literature of the Middle Ages, such 
as *Ben ha-Melekh ve-ha-Nazir and Muserei ha-Filosofim, and 
also makes frequent use of the works of the great grammar- 
ians, such as Abraham *Ibn Ezra, Jonah *Ibn Janah, and the 
*Kimhi family. Corrections to the text of the commentary to 
Psalms were published in Kobez al Jad, New Series, 4 (1946), 
229-40. Another of his works, Kiryat Sefer (1863-81), contains 
the laws of writing the *Sefer Torah, including lists of those 
words written plene and those written defectively, and of the 
“open” and “closed” sections of the Torah. Kiryat Sefer, com- 
posed in 1306, was considered for many years as one of the 
three basic works on the laws of writing a Sefer Torah - all the 
great posekim and masoretes making use of it. Kiryat Sefer was 
based upon Provengal and Spanish traditions as well as upon 
a copy of a Sefer Torah written by Meir *Abulafia for his own 
use. However, 150 years after Meiri’s death, more and more of 
Abulafia’s manuscripts of Masoret Seyag la- Torah were circu- 
lated, which did not correspond with the Sefer Torah Meiri 
had written and as a result the reliability of Kiryat Sefer began 
to be called into question. Meiri wrote Magen Avot (ed. by I. 
Last, 1909) to uphold the customs of Provence in general and 
Perpignan in particular, against those of Spain, particularly 
Gerona, held by *Nahmanides and brought by his disciples 
to Provence after its annexation to Spain during the reign of 
John 1 (1213-76). In its 24 chapters, each devoted to the dis- 
cussion of a different custom, Meiri asserts the value and su- 
periority of these local traditions as against the great author- 
ity of Nahmanides. 

The Meiri subscribed to the Maimonidean philosophi- 
cal tradition that views intellectual achievement as the highest 
human goal. The pinnacle of this achievement is the ability to 
discriminate between truth and falsehood. The intellectual un- 
derstanding must be coupled with a religious sense of ultimate 
redemption. The most fundamental religious concepts — fear 
of God, love of God and devekut, cleaving to Him - are all 
inexorably linked to the processes of awareness and under- 
standing. In his commentary to Proverbs, the Meiri gives ex- 
pression to just those ideas (Meshi Zahav edition, Jerusalem, 
1969, p.25). The Maimonidean tradition greatly influenced 
other aspects of the Meiri’s thought, including the nature of 
God and of the World to Come. 
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The Meiri rejected the opinion of many of the disciples 
of Maimonides, who felt that the publication of his Mishneh 
Torah made Talmud study superfluous. He viewed Talmud 
study as an integral aspect of Jewish religious study. This is 
evidenced by his monumental commentary on the Talmud. 
He did agree, though, that the essence of Talmud study was 
to derive applicable Jewish law. Nevertheless, the Meiri was 
one of a small group of medieval sages who dealt extensively 
with the non-legal, aggadic portions of the Talmud. Here, too, 
the Meiri’s explanations were rational and logical, just like his 
halakhic discussions. 

Modern scholars disagree as to the significance of the 
Meiri’s attitude towards non-Jews that differed from almost 
all other medieval sages. E.E. Urbach argues that the limited 
legal application made by the Meiri limits the idea’s signifi- 
cance (Urbach, in: Perakim be-Toledot ha-Hevrah ha-Yehudit 
bi-Ymei ha-Beinayim u-ve-Et ha-Hadashah, 1998, 34-44); J. 
Katz (Zion, 46:2 (1981), 243-46); and G. Blidstein (Binah, 3 
(1994), 119-33) argue that the Meiri’s idea was a totally new 
way of viewing the gentiles of his day: The Meiri differenti- 
ated between idolaters and gentiles who were religious people, 
gedurim be-darkhei ha-datot, “restricted” by ways of religion. 
This concept recognizes that the medieval Christians were not 
idol worshippers, but people who believed in God, observed 
religious practices (albeit far from those of Judaism) and were 
therefore gedurim, “disciplined” by moral values. This concept 
was used in Jewish polemics and debates with the Christians 
before the Meiri’s time. However, his contribution was to ap- 
ply it sparingly to those laws meant to prevent close contact 
between idolaters and Jews. Thus, while the Talmud does not 
obligate a Jew to return a lost item to a non-Jew, the Meiri 
claims that this only applies to idolaters. When dealing with 
gentiles who are not idolaters, there is actually an obligation 
to return the lost item (Meiri, Bava Kama, p. 330). 

The Meiri’s view of gentiles stemmed, in part, from his 
view of history as a progression away from idolatry to moral- 
ity. He applied this same idea to women. Contrary to Asher 
ben Jehiel, who viewed women as basically wanton, the Meiri 
thought them to be moral and even more sin-fearing than 
men. As a result, he deemed as irrelevant various Talmudic 
dicta predicated on the immorality of women. The Meiri’s 
comments on the Berakha no. 3 of Sheva Berakhot (Meiri, Ke- 
tubbot, p. 38) reveal that women were created with the same 
zelem Elohim as men. He is the only medieval thinker to ex- 
plicitly state this. Contrary to almost all of the other medi- 
eval and renaissance rabbinic scholars, the Meiri calls women 
hasidot (pious ones; Meiri, Taanit 30b) and is of the opinion 
that they share in God’s providence, equally with all of God’s 
creatures (Meiri, Sotah, p. 46-47). Meiri also permits women 
to recite the blessings for mitzvot that they are not obligated to 
perform (Meiri, Haggigah, p. 31-32). He also permits women 
to don tefillin. The Meiri valued the desire of women to ad- 
vance toward perfection through the fulfillment of mitzvot. 
Indeed, there was no other medieval rabbinic sage that had 
such a high opinion of women’s potential, both morally and 
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intellectually. This attitude was successfully translated by the 
Meiri into all of his halakhic decisions regarding all the legal 
issues involving women. 

In recent years many collections of extracts from Meiri’s 
works, arranged according to subject, have been published, 
including a commentary to the Passover Haggadah (1965; ed. 
by M.M. Meshi-Zahav); Sefer ha-Middot (idem (ed.), 1966), a 
guide to proper conduct; and an anthology of his biblical ex- 
positions (1957), by J. Gad. Meiri stands out as the embodi- 
ment of the highest qualities which characterized Provengal 
Jewry: greatness in Torah combined with a leaning toward, 
and an appreciation of, philosophy, secular erudition, and the 
sciences in general; unswerving attachment to custom and 
tradition coupled with a high-minded tolerance of gentile so- 
ciety; and brilliant Torah creativity, brought to expression in 
fluent, even poetic Hebrew. Meiri was also the last Provencal 
scholar to embody this synthesis. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.B. Sofer, Or ha-Me’ir (1942); M.N. Zobel, 
in: Eder ha-Yakar... Mukdashim le-S.A. Horodezky (1947), 88-96; S.K. 
Mirsky, in: Talpioth, 4 (1949-50), 1-90; J. Katz, in: Zion, 18 (1953), 
15-30; I. Preis-Horey, in: Ks, 14 (1937-38), 16-20 no. 56; I. Ta-Shema, 
ibid., 45 (1970); D. Hoffmann, Der Schulchan Arukh und die Rabbinen 
ueber das Verhaeltniss der Juden zu Andersglaeubigen (1894”), 4-73 J. 
Stein, in: MGwJ, 82 (1938), 46-56; J. Lévi, in: REJ, 38 (1899), 103-22; S. 
Deutschlaender, in: Festschrift... J. Rosenheim (1931), Heb. pt., 82-86; 
S.K. Mirsky, in: A. Sofer and S.K. Mirsky (eds.), Hibbur ha-Teshuvah 
le-R. Menahem b. Shelomo ha-Me’iri (1950), 1-80. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: Y.A. Vida, in: Iyyun, 20, (1969), 242-44; A.Y. Bromberg, 
in: Shanah be-Shanah (1971), 202-15; D. Ochs, in: Bi-Sedei Hemed, 
15:1-2 (1972), 7-11; J. Katz, in: Zion, 46:2 (1981), 243-46; B.Z. Bendikat, 
Merkaz ha-Torah be-Provence (1985), 184-91; Y.H. Sofer, in: Zefunot, 
3:1 (1991), 68-74; idem, in: ibid., 3:2 (1991), 74-79; idem, in: ibid., 4:1 
(1992), 81-85; idem, in: ibid., 4:2 (1992), 66-72; G. Blidstein, in: Binah, 
3 (1994), 119-33; E. Krumbein, in: Netu’im, 63:1 (1993), 63-118; E.E. Ur- 
bach, in: Perakim be-Toledot ha-Hevrah ha- Yehudit bi- Ymei ha-Bein- 
ayim u-ve-Et ha-Hadashah (1998), 34-44; M. Halbertal, Bein Torah 
le-Hokhmah: Rabbi Menahem ha-Meiri u-Baalei ha-Halakhah ha- 
Maimoniyyim be-Provence (2001); A. Grossman, in: Zion, 67:3 (2002), 
253-91; H. Kasher, in: Zion, 69:3 (2004), 357-60; G. Oren, “Ha-Yahas 
la-Ishah be-Mishnat R. Menahem ha-Meiri” (dissertation, 2005). 


[Israel Moses Ta-Shma / David Derovan (24 ed.)] 


MEIR JEHIEL HA-LEVI (Holzstock, Holzstick) OF OS- 
TROWIEC (1851-1928), hasidic rabbi and scholar. Meir Jehiel 
was born to a poor family of humble origin, but through his 
outstanding gifts became one of the foremost leaders of Or- 
thodox Jewry. He was a pupil of Elimelech of Grodzisk and like 
him settled in Ostrowiec, where many thousands of Hasidim 
became his disciples. Meir Jehiel was acknowledged as one of 
the greatest scholars of his age, and for a time no important 
decision on halakhah or Jewish life was made without consult- 
ing him. His form of Hasidism was original; his sermons were 
based on complicated equations from *gematria by which he 
interpreted many texts in halakhah and aggadah. He was of 
an ascetic turn of mind and made a long series of fasts over 
40 years. As he did not permit his books to be printed in his 
lifetime, only a fraction of his sayings and writings has been 
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preserved. His son EZEKIEL (1887-1943), rabbi of Nasielsk, 
was his successor. Some of his sayings are found in Or Torah, 
edited by his disciple Judah Joseph Leibush (1920), and in M. 


Nomberg’s Omer Man (1912). 
[Adin Steinsaltz] 


ME’IR SHEFEYAH (Heb. 5W 1x79), agricultural school 
and youth village in central Israel, on the southern slope of 
Mt. Carmel near *Zikhron Yaakov, founded in 1892 by Baron 
Edmond de *Rothschild to provide farmsteads for the sons 
of Zikhron Yaakov settlers. In 1904, after the Kishinev po- 
grom, Israel *Belkind established a home at Meir Shefeyah 
for orphans of the pogrom. In World War 1, the Herzlia High 
School was transferred there from Tel Aviv when the Turkish 
authorities ordered the city’s evacuation. In 1923 a youth vil- 
lage was set up, which was included in the 1930s in the network 
of *Youth Aliyah. The population, including pupils, reached 
about 450 in 1969. In 2002 the population was 412. The name 
is composed of the Hebraized form of the former Arabic name 
of the place, and the name of Mayer Amschel *Rothschild. 


{Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


MEIR SIMHAH HA-KOHEN OF DVINSK (1843-1926), 
talmudic scholar. His brilliance was such that he is said to 
have annotated the halakhic work of a distinguished rabbi 
when only 13 years old. At the age of 17 he went to Eishishok 
where he studied under R. Moses Danishevsky. Meir Simhah 
married the daughter of Zevi Paltiel, a wealthy man from Bi- 
alystok who supported him while he continued his studies 
under the local rabbi, Yom Tov Lipman Halpern, the author 
of Oneg Yom Tov (1880). With the publication of his work, 
Or Sameah on Maimonides (1902-26), Meir Simhah be- 
came widely renowned as an outstanding talmudic scholar 
and commentator. His novellae Or Sameah to Bava Kamma 
and Bava Mezia were published in Jerusalem (1948), and his 
novellae to most of the tractates of the orders Nashim and 
Nezikin, together with some responsa and occasional notes, 
were printed in 1967 from a manuscript identified as his in the 
Jewish National and University Library. In these fundamen- 
tal and classic works of rabbinic literature, he shed new light 
on the Talmud and codifiers, displaying vast erudition, great 
depth, and profound logic. On the advice of R. Jacob Harif of 
Zagare and R. Joseph B. *Soloveichik of Brest-Litovsk, he was 
invited to become rabbi of Dvinsk, a position he occupied for 
4o years. Meir Simhah earned the high esteem of all commu- 
nal circles, not only in Dvinsk, but far beyond its borders. In 
1906 he declined the offer of a rabbinical position in Jerusalem, 
as a result of the entreaties of the community of Dvinsk who 
wrote to the leaders in Jerusalem that were he to leave, “not 
only would we, God forfend, be destroyed, but also the entire 
Diaspora. For he is the authority able to answer anyone who 
enquires concerning the word of the Lord. It is not for you, 
people of Jerusalem, to do such a thing.” In 1911 he presided 
jointly with Isaac Jacob Rabinovitz, the rabbi of Ponevezh, over 
the Central Committee of Rabbis, the representative body of 
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Russian Jewry in its relations with the government. During 
World War 1 most of the Dvinsk community fled, and only a 
few of the poorest inhabitants remained. Meir Simhah stayed 
with them, declaring that as long as there were nine Jews in 
the city, he would be the tenth. 

In his work on the Pentateuch, Meshekh Hokhmah (1927), 
he drew freely on his vast knowledge of the two Talmuds and 
of the halakhic and aggadic Midrashim, giving new and pro- 
found interpretations. The book, which contains original re- 
flections, attained wide popularity. Zera Avraham (1929) by 
Abraham Luftvir consists of an exchange of correspondence 
between Luftvir and Menahem *Zemba, and also includes 
some fine specimens of Meir Simhah’s responsa to him. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yahadut Lita, 3 (1967), 65f.; S.Y. Zevin, Ishim 


ve-Shitot (1966°), 155-87. 
[Mordechai Hacohen] 


MEISEL (Meisl, Meysl, Miska, Akhbar, MausSel, Konir), 
MORDECAI (Marcus, Marx) BEN SAMUEL (1528-1601), 
Prague financier, philanthropist, and head of the Jewish com- 
munity. He was considered by *Graetz the “first Jewish capi- 
talist in Germany.’ Although the source of his fabulous wealth 
is not known, it enabled him to finance large transactions in 
support of *Rudolph 11, to whom he was appointed counselor, 
during the Turkish wars. His business was based on the special 
privilege granted him to loan money not only against pledges 
but also against promissory notes and real estate. (The illegal- 
ity of such practices according to Bohemian law was one of 
the pretexts for confiscating Meisel’s estate, which amounted 
to over halfa million florins, after his death.) He also acted as 
purveyor of luxuries and art objects. Meisel is first mentioned 
in business relations with his father-in-law, Isaac Rofe (Lékar), 
in 1569. Another of his business associates was Veit (Hayyim) 
Vokaty. He used his wealth for philanthropic activities of 
all kinds; the epitaph on his tombstone records: “None of his 
contemporaries was truly his equal in deeds of charity.’ With 
the support of his first wife, Eve, he built the Meisel Syna- 
gogue in 1597, for which Rudolph 11 granted him tax immunity 
and the right to display in it the “flag of David” Rudolph 
further decreed that the synagogue might not be entered 
by officers of the law. It remained Meisel’s property until his 
death, when it was taken over by the community. (From 1963 
it housed the synagogue silver collection of the Jewish State 
Museum.) 

Meisel purchased land for the expansion of the Jewish 
cemetery and the construction of a bet tohorah (where the 
dead were prepared for burial). He financed the building of 
a hospital, a bet midrash, a mikveh, and a Klaus. The tradi- 
tion that he also built the Jewish town hall cannot be proved. 
He had the streets of the Jewish quarter paved and donated 
large sums to all other charities, especially for the ransom- 
ing of captives. He also sent money to Jerusalem and granted 
considerable loans to the Cracow and Poznan (Posen) com- 
munities (possibly because of their connections with *Judah 
Loew b. Bezalel). 
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About Meisel’s second wife, Frumet (d. 1625), there is 
diverse information. On one hand, she is said to have sup- 
ported him in his philanthropic activities, and on the other 
hand, she is reported to have refused Meisel’s dying request 
to give to Judah Loew a large sum for his charities. That she 
was Meisel’s wife is not mentioned on her gravestone. When 
Meisel died, childless, he willed his property to his two neph- 
ews, both named Samuel. Although the emperor was repre- 
sented at Meisel’s funeral, all Meisel’s property was seized in 
the name of the emperor, his heirs tortured to make them dis- 
close any “concealed” assets, and Meisel’s will itself declared 
void. A lawsuit was initiated, to which the entire community 
became a party, claiming the right to part of the inheritance 
because it had been forced to pay interest on it. In the course of 
this lawsuit, the herem was pronounced on the impoverished 
Meisel family and one of them was refused burial. Although 
the main part of the estate burned down in the conflagration 
of 1689, an agreement between the community and the fam- 
ily was not reached until 1699. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.R. Marcus, The Jew in the Medieval World 
(1965), 323-6; O. Muneles (ed.), The Prague Ghetto in the Renais- 
sance Period (1965), index; Bondy-Dworsky, nos. 859, 967-9, 971-3; 
H. Volavkova (ed.), Guide to the Jewish Museum in Prague, 2 pts. 
(1948-57), index; idem, A Story of the Jewish Museum in Prague 
(1968), 259-66; H. Schnee, Die Hoffinanz und der moderne Staat, 5 
(1966), 219-22; B. Kisch, in: HJ, 3 (1941), 86-88; 4 (1942), 71-73; G. 


Wolf, in: zGJD, 2 (1888), 172-81. 
[Meir Lamed] 


MEISEL, MOSES BEN MORDECAI (c. 1758-c. 1838), Torah 
scholar and maskil; born in Vilna. In his youth Meisel was 
one of the disciples closest to the Vilna Gaon *Elijah b. Sol- 
omon Zalman. He was familiar with German literature and 
became deeply interested in the writings of Moses *Mendels- 
sohn. However, he was also in secret contact with R. *Shneur 
Zalman of Lyady, the founder of the *Chabad movement, and 
when this became known, he fled to Germany, fearing perse- 
cution by the Vilna religious establishment. During the Na- 
poleonic Wars he conferred with the representatives of the 
French government on several occasions. After acceding to R. 
Shneur Zalman’s request to stop these talks with people close 
to Napoleon, he was suspected of collaborating with the Rus- 
sian army and was compelled to flee. He went to Erez Israel 
but returned to Lithuania after the French defeat. During the 
early 1820s he went once more to Erez Israel and in his last 
years was closely associated with Sir Moses *Montefiore. He 
wrote Shirat Moshe (Shklov, 1788), on the 613 precepts. Meisel 
died in Hebron. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Fuenn, Kiryah Neemanah (1860), 246-7; 
M. Teitelbaum, Ha-Rav mi-Ladi (1910-13), 31, 156-8. 
[Arthur Cygielman] 


MEISEL, NOAH (1891-1956), Latvian politician, born in Nes- 
vizh, Belarus. From his student days Meisel was a member of 
the *Bund. In World War 1 he served in the Russian army as 
a medical officer. After Latvia became independent (1918), he 
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was appointed municipal health officer in Daugavpils (Dvinsk) 
and also served as a member of the city council and the 
Jewish community council. Later, he was elected to the Lat- 
vian parliament, where he represented the Bund. After the 
Fascist takeover (1934) he was arrested together with other 
Socialist deputies and spent some time in prison. He visited 
the United States, but did not stay there, returning to Lat- 
via. In 1940, when the Soviet forces overran Latvia, Meisel 
was arrested - as were other Socialist and democratic lead- 
ers — and deported to the far north of the U.S.S.R., where he 
eventually died. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yahadut Latvia (1953), index; J.S. Hertz, Doy- 
res Bundistn, 2 (1956), 236-40; LNYL, 5 (1963), 585-6. 
[Joseph Gar] 


MEISELS, DAVID DOV (1814-1876), Polish rabbi. Meisels 
was the son of Aryeh Judah Jacob who served as av bet din of 
Piotrkow and Kilatow. He was known in his youth as a prod- 
igy (illui). He was appointed av bet din of Dobra at the age of 
18 and later served in the same capacity at Nasielsk. From 1851 
until his death he was rabbi of Lask. He was regarded as one 
of the outstanding talmudists of his generation and gained 
the deep respect of the hasidic rabbi of Gur, Isaac Meir, au- 
thor of the Hiddushei ha-Rim. Meisels important works, pub- 
lished by his sons, are Ahavat David, on the laws of invalid 
witnesses (1884); Hiddushei ha-Radad, novellae on tractate 
Pesahim (1891); Sheelot u-Teshuvot ha-Radad, responsa on 
Orah Hayyim and Even ha-Ezer (1903); and Binyan David, on 
the Book of Lamentations (1913). Of his sons, JAcoB, author 
of the Toledot Yaakov, succeeded his father as rabbi of Lask; 
PHINEHAS ELIJAH served as rabbi of Rakov and ZE'EV WOLF 
was a distinguished Hasid at Tarnow. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Zelig, Ir Lask va-Hakhameha (1926), 


71-75- 
[Arthur Cygielman] 


MEISELS, DOV BERUSH (1798-1870), rabbi and Polish 
patriot. Scion of one of the most ancient families of Cracow, 
he was a descendant of Moses *Isserles. He studied under his 
father Isaac, who was rabbi of Kamenets-Podolsk, Ukraine. 
After his marriage to the daughter of the wealthy Solomon 
Borenstein, he settled in Cracow, where he opened a bank in 
partnership with Horowitz, the bank bearing the names of 
both partners. In 1832, after a difficult struggle against R. Saul 
Landa, Meisels was elected rabbi of the town. R. Saul Landa 
and his followers did not recognize this election and they es- 
tablished their own bet din. The divergences of opinion be- 
tween the two battei din were tremendous; what one of them 
permitted the other prohibited. Both rabbis vigorously fought 
the emergence of the Haskalah in Cracow and they were vio- 
lently attacked by the maskilim in the pages of their Algemeyne 
Tsaytung. During the period of his rabbinate in Cracow, and 
even before then, Meisels played a central role in the com- 
munal life of the Jews of Cracow. Being extremely wealthy, he 
distributed the whole of his rabbinical salary to charitable in- 
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stitutions, thus gaining the esteem of the masses. Many of the 
inhabitants of Cracow, which was then under Austrian rule, 
joined the Polish Revolt which broke out in Warsaw in 1830 
against Russian rule. Meisels supported the rebels and he per- 
sonally financed the purchase of arms and the expenses of the 
rebels. In general, Meisels was an enthusiastic Polish patriot 
and he proved it on several occasions. 

During the revolution of 1844, Meisels again supported 
the rebels. At a central prayer service held in the synagogue, 
Meisels called upon the congregation to join the rebels and 
to support them, even taking part in mass demonstrations in 
the street. In 1846 he was elected to the Senate of the Cracow 
Republic (the Free City of Cracow) and in 1848 was a mem- 
ber of the Polish delegation to the Austrian emperor which 
appealed for the liberation of the political prisoners. In the 
elections to the Austrian parliament which were held on De- 
cember 31, 1848, Meisels was elected as the first Jew, obtain- 
ing a large majority over the other Jewish candidates. During 
the same year, he was also elected as one of the 40 councilors 
of the municipality of Cracow. In 1851, Meisels lent his assis- 
tance to projects for Jewish agricultural settlement, but these 
did not materialize. In parliament, Meisels joined forces with 
the Radicals. His sharp reply of: “Juden haben keine Rechte” - 
“Jews have no Right(s)” - to the speaker of parliament who 
had asked him why he sat with the Leftists has become re- 
nowned. In 1854 his great rival, R. Saul Landa, died and two 
years later, Meisels became chief rabbi of Warsaw. He was re- 
ceived with much enthusiasm by all circles, though his elec- 
tion followed upon a violent dispute. In Warsaw, he also fought 
together with the Poles, joining their demonstration and as- 
sisting the Polish patriots. 

In November 1861, he was arrested for closing the syna- 
gogue of Warsaw in defiance of the czarist authorities and was 
compelled to leave the town after a lengthy imprisonment. 
London and Amsterdam offered him their rabbinical seats, 
but in 1862 he was authorized to return to Warsaw, which he 
preferred. He was again expelled and deported to Cracow, but 
he was pardoned and returned to Warsaw — but from then he 
engaged exclusively in study. When he died in Warsaw, the 
whole population attended the funeral, as a manifestation of 
the desire for Polish independence; the Russians prohibited 
the publication of obituaries on him, in revenge for his politi- 
cal activities against them. Meisels published Hiddushei Ma- 
haradam (Warsaw, 1870), consisting of novellae on the Sefer 
ha-Mitzvot of Maimonides. His son, ISRAEL, was dayyan in 
Cracow and rabbi in Shedletz (Polish: Siedlce) from 1858-67. 
He then returned to Cracow, where he died in 1875. His sec- 
ond son, SOLOMON, lived in Vienna. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sefer Cracow (1959), 62ff.; Me’ir Einei ha-Go- 
lah, 2 (19547), 12f.; D. Flinker, Arim ve-Immahot be- Yisrael, 3 (1948), 
108-12; A. Levinson, Toledot Yehudei Varshah (1953), 158-64; E. Kup- 
fer, Ber Meisels (Yid.; 1952); M. Kamelhar, Rabbi Dov Ber Meisels, 
Gadol ba-Torah, Medinai ve-Lohem (1970); J. Shatzky, Geshikhte fun 
Yidn in Varshe, 21 (1948), 226-39 and index; 3 (1953), index. 


[Itzhak Alfassi] 
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MEISELS, SAUL (1911-1990), hazzan. Meisels was born in 
Galicia where his father was a hasidic hazzan. Meisels immi- 
grated to the United States in his youth and sang as a child in 
cantorial choirs. He studied music with the well-known syna- 
gogue composer Max Helfman, and received his vocal train- 
ing at Juilliard. For 37 years he was the hazzan of Temple on 
the Heights in Cleveland. He was president of the Cantors 
Assembly and in 1965 organized the first International Con- 
ference of Musicians and Cantors, which was held in Israel. 
Meisels specialized in renditions of Yiddish folk songs and 
appeared in numerous concerts of hazzanut, and sang Yid- 
dish folk songs, songs from the Jewish theater, and modern 
Israeli songs. In his performances he was accompanied by his 
wife, Ida Ruth, a well-known arranger of Yiddish folk songs. 
Meisels made recordings of cantorial works composed by 
Sholom Secunda, and was a recording artist for RCA Victor 
and Tikvah Records. 


[Akiva Zimmerman / Raymond Goldstein (274 ed.)] 


MEISELS, UZZIEL BEN ZEVI HIRSCH (1743-1785 or 
1786), hasidic rabbi in Poland. Meisels was a member of an 
old rabbinic family in Poland, and a descendant of Moses 
*Isserles whom he calls “my grandfather” in his works. He 
served as av bet din in Rychwal (Bogatynia), Ostrowiec, and 
Nowy Dwor. Attracted to Hasidism he became a disciple of 
*Dov Baer, the Maggid of Mezhirech, and with his brother 
Isaac became one of the propagators of Hasidism in Poland. 
A considerable portion of his teachings in the yeshivah has 
been lost. His works include Ez ha-Daat Tov, novellae on trac- 
tates Ketubbot (1863) and Shabbat (1866); Menorah ha-Tehorah 
(1883/84), on Tur, Orah Hayyim, Hilkhot Shabbat; and Tiferet 
Zevi (1803), on tractate Bezah. The rest were published post- 
humously by his grandchildren in Tiferet Uzziel. This work in- 
cludes selections on the Bible and moralistic hasidic sermons, 
combined with kabbalistic themes, though even these reflect 
the style of the halakhist, and contains many sayings of the 
founders of Hasidism. Meisels was called 1 72¥ (“Servant of 
the Lord”), eved being the initial letters of Uzziel ben Dreizel 


(his mother’s name). 
[Pnina Meislish] 


MEISL, JOSEPH (1883-1958), historian and archivist. Born in 
Brno, he became an official of the Berlin Jewish community in 
1908, rising to general secretary, and was later librarian of the 
community’s important library. After the Nazis seized power, 
Meisl settled in Jerusalem. There he founded (and to 1957 di- 
rected) the *General Archives for the History of the Jewish 
People (see *Archives). Before and after World War 11 he was 
able to transfer valuable archival material from Central and 
Eastern Europe to the archives. 

Writing mainly in German, Meisl made considerable 
contributions to Jewish historiography. His works include Ge- 
schichte der Juden in Polen und Russland (3 vols., 1921-25); Has- 
kalah, Geschichte der Aufklaerungsbewegung unter den Juden in 
Russland (1919), a history of the Haskalah movement in Russia; 
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and Die Juden im Zartum Polen (1916). He also wrote studies 
on well-known Jewish historians: H. *Graetz (1917), S. *Dub- 
now (1930), and his father-in-law S.P. *Rabbinowitz (Heb., 
1943). In 1939 he published his study of Sir Moses *Montefiore’s 
(abortive) endeavors to raise the educational and economic 
standards of Jerusalem Jewry, while his important edition of 
the minute books of the Berlin Jewish community, 1723-1854 
(Pinkas Kehillat Berlin) was published posthumously in 1962 
by Shaul Esh. Meisl was a coeditor of the Festschrift zu S. Dub- 
nows siebzigstem Geburtstag (1930). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N.M. Gelber, in: Hokhmat Yisrael be-Maarav 
Eiropah, ed. by S. Federbush, 2 (1963), 170 ff. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 


NDB, vol. 16 (1990), 688f. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


MEISSEN, former margravate in Saxony, city near Dresden, 
Germany. Jews are mentioned as resident in the margravate 
of Meissen in the first decade of the 11 century. An orga- 
nized community in the city of Meissen dates only from the 
12" century, when a synagogue and a cemetery were main- 
tained. The Jews lived at first in a Judendorf outside the city 
walls near the “Jewish gate.” In 1265 Duke Henry the Illustri- 
ous enacted a liberal decree securing the Jewish community 
undisturbed participation in the city’s life for some 80 years. 
During this period they made their living as pawnbrokers and 
moneylenders. Their communal life flourished, and they es- 
tablished the first Jewish school in Saxony. In 1330 Emperor 
Louis 1v transferred the protection of the Jews in Meissen to 
Frederick the Grave of Thuringia. During the *Black Death 
persecutions of 1349 the community was destroyed. Although 
it was never reestablished within the city itself during medieval 
times, Jewish moneylenders and tradesmen remained as tax- 
payers within the margravate. A partial expulsion took place 
in 1411, but the decree was rescinded in 1415. In 1425 Frederick 
the Warlike granted them protection for a yearly fee; however, 
during the course of the Hussite Wars (see *Hussites), Fred- 
erick the Mild ordered the expulsion of all Jews from Meis- 
sen and Thuringia in 1430. They were not permitted entry 
into Saxony as a whole until the end of the 18'* century. The 
modern community in the city of Meissen was founded in the 
19" century, but it never achieved the status of its medieval 
counterpart. The city had a population of 32 Jews in 1890 that 
remained stable until 1904, but by 1933 all of them had been 
absorbed by *Dresden. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Germania Judaica, 1 (1963), 225-6; 2 (1968), 
531-3, incl. bibl; A. Leicht, Die Judengemeinde in Meissen (repr. 1890); 
A. Levy, Geschichte der Juden in Sachsen (1900), passim; S. Neufeld, 
Die Juden im Thueringisch-Saechsischen Gebiet waehrend des Mittel- 
alters, 2 vols. (1917-27), passim; FJW, 323. 

[Alexander Shapiro] 


MEITAR (Heb. 10°79), urban settlement located in southern 
Israel, near Beersheba. It received municipal council status in 
1987. In 2002 its population was 6,100, occupying an area of 


6.5 sq. mi. (17 sq. km.). 
[Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 
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consolidate his power base: in Egypt, the Soviet partnership, 
and his leadership of Arab socialism. 

Yet when tensions rose in spring 1967 between Israel and 
Syria, Nasser’s new understanding with the Neo-Ba‘th regime 
placed him in a serious dilemma. If he challenged Israel with 
a threat of Egyptian military action in response to any move 
against Syria, he risked war. If he left the Syrians unprotected 
he would be portrayed in Arab eyes as a weakling. Nasser 
chose the path of deterrence and embroiled himself, Egypt, 
Syria, Jordan, and Iraq in the third and most catastrophic Mid- 
dle East war. To pose a serious deterrent threat he expelled the 
UNEE from Sinai. He then blockaded Israel’s passage through 
the Straits of Tiran at the southeast edge of the Sinai Penin- 
sula and massed his troops on the border. Once Nasser had 
got that far, it hardly mattered what his initial purpose had 
been. His objective now went beyond simply deterring Israel: 
it was to score a clear political or military victory and then to 
receive the acclaim of the Arab world. 

Israeli leaders responded with a preemptive strike on 
June 5, 1967, against Egypt and its Syrian, Iraqi, and Jordanian 
allies which had joined the fighting. After six days of fight- 
ing, Israel remained in full control of the military situation 
and emerged as the dominant power in the region. The Arab 
states were now thrown into complete disarray, surpassing the 
disunity of 1961-64. Israel had conquered the Sinai Peninsula 
up to the east bank of the Suez Canal and the Gaza Strip from 
the Egyptians; the Golan Heights from the Syrians; and the 
West Bank and East Jerusalem from the Jordanians. The war 
aggravated the tensions among the superpowers: the Soviet 
Union aligned itself with Egypt, Syria, and Iraq more than be- 
fore, while the U.S. increased its support of Israel. King Hus- 
sein lost half his kingdom, whereas the Suez Canal remained 
closed with Israeli soldiers entrenched on its east bank. While 
in 1948 some 700,000 Palestinians had become refugees, an 
additional 300,000 uprooted themselves in an exodus from 
the West Bank and resettled in Jordan and Syria. Israeli Jewish 
settlers, mainly religious, created the infrastructure for dotting 
the West Bank and Gaza Strip with settlements. 

Although defeated, the Arab states refused to enter into 
negotiations with Israel. They demanded that Israel demon- 
strate largesse by withdrawing to the 1949 (pre-June 5, 1967) 
lines and allowing the return of the Palestinian refugees to 
their homes in Israel. At their post-war summit in Khartoum, 
Arab leaders voted against negotiations, peace, or recognition 
of Israel. Israel and its US. ally advocated direct negotiations 
with the Arab states in return for which territorial concessions 
would be forthcoming. 

An initiative with long-range implications was UN Secu- 
rity Council Resolution 242, on November 22, 1967, calling for 
the “withdrawal of Israeli armed forces from territories” con- 
quered in the 1967 war, the end to hostilities, a “just settlement 
of the [Palestinian] refugee problem,’ and the “need to work 
for a just and lasting peace.” To inplement the Resolution, the 
UN chose a special envoy, Dr. Gunnar Jarring, to mediate be- 
tween the parties. Syria, Iraq, and Algeria rejected the Resolu- 
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tion outright. Jordan and Egypt disagreed over its interpreta- 
tion. They insisted it meant that Israel had to withdraw from 
all territories occupied in the war. At the same time, Nasser 
and Hussein became close allies. Both were preoccupied with 
the same need for political survival and the recovery of lost 
territory through diplomatic channels. The hostility that had 
divided them in the late 1950s and early 1960s seemed for- 
gotten. Israel argued that withdrawal should be made “from 
territories” but not to the armistice lines. Most Arabs, except 
the Palestinians, no longer expected Israel to withdraw to 
the 1947 lines. The pLo and the organizations connected to it 
dismissed Resolution 242 as a sellout. For them it signified 
Arab acceptance of Israel and relegated the claims of the 
Palestinians to the level of “a just settlement of the refugee 
problem” 

A new war broke out in March 1969, known as the “War 
of Attrition.” It was initiated by Nasser to try and break the 
stalemate and force Israel to withdraw from Egyptian territo- 
ries. The war lasted 17 months. Egypt bombarded Israeli po- 
sitions on the east bank of the Suez Canal and was supported 
by Soviet advisers and pilots. Israel retaliated by bombard- 
ing targets inside Egypt - demonstrating the might of its air 
force - including oil refineries and industrial infrastructure. 
Casualties mounted on both sides. On December 9, 1969, U.S. 
secretary of state, William Rogers, presented a plan for a com- 
prehensive Middle East peace based on uN Resolution 242. It 
called for Israel’s withdrawal to the pre-June 1967 borders with 
certain modifications in return for mutual Arab-Israeli secu- 
rity and a solution to the Palestinian refugee problem. Both 
the Arab and Israeli sides rejected the plan. In light of the es- 
calation of the fighting between April and June 1970, however, 
Secretary Rogers renewed his efforts. Under a revived plan, the 
US. called for a three-month ceasefire on the Egyptian front, 
including a plea to all sides to accept UN Resolution 242 as a 
basis for future negotiations and an immediate request from 
Israel to negotiate with Egypt and Jordan via the mediation of 
special envoy Jarring. The Israelis, Egyptians, and Jordanians 
accepted the terms of the ceasefire, which was implemented 
in August 1970. For the next three years the potential war are- 
nas in the Middle East remained quiet. 

The Palestinians, however, kept fighting, keeping the re- 
gion in constant tension. As noted above, the PLo, created at 
the Arab Summit in January 1964, was gradually becoming a 
potent force by the mid-1960s. In the aftermath of the June 
1967 war and Israel’s occupation of the West Bank and Gaza, a 
new Palestinian leadership emerged within that organization. 
Yahya Hamuda ousted Ahmad Shukeiri. The various guerrilla 
groups operating at the time with links to the PLo moved in 
to fill the vacuum created by the military defeat of the Arab 
states by intensifying their attacks on Israel. Such was the case 
as early as March 1968 at Karama, Jordan, where Israeli sol- 
diers faced stiff resistance from Palestinian fighters. Karama 
became a symbol of the struggle against Israel, which many 
had regarded invincible. These guerrilla groups, especially al- 
Fath (“Triumph”), now won control of the pLo. The PLo Char- 
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MEITNER, LISE (1878-1968), physicist and one of the small 
group responsible for the discovery of atomic fission. Born 
in Vienna, she moved to Berlin in 1917 and there joined the 
distinguished chemist Otto Hahn, with whom she worked in 
collaboration, researching into radioactive substances. Lise 
Meitner was one of the first women to become a professor at 
the University of Berlin (1926). From 1917 she was for over 20 
years head of the physics department in the Kaiser Wilhelm 
Institute for chemistry in Berlin. 

After the Anschluss in 1938, she left Germany and set- 
tled in Stockholm, working on the staff of the Nobel In- 
stitute. There she received a letter from Hahn describing 
his discovery with Fritz Strassmann that, when a uranium 
atom was disintegrated by a neutron, an atom of barium was 
thereby produced. While holidaying near Gothenburg in 
December 1938, she discussed this with her nephew, Otto 
*Frisch, who was working in Denmark with Niels *Bohr. 
The two physicists immediately realized the significance of 
Hahn's work, which meant that the uranium atom was split 
into roughly equal parts, accompanied by a tremendous re- 
lease of energy. Frisch called this “fission,” a term borrowed 
from biology. Lise Meitner visited the United States after 
1945, but returned to Sweden and became a citizen in 1949. 
Both before and after World War 11 she received many hon- 
ors. She eventually retired to Cambridge, England, where 
she died. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: New York Times (Oct. 28, 1968); E. Yost, in: 
Science Digest (May 1962), 83-88. 
[Maurice Goldsmith] 


MEITUS, ELIAHU (1892-1979), Hebrew poet, writer, and 
translator. Born in Kishinev, Meitus studied at the Sorbonne 
but during World War 1 returned to Russia. After the war he 
served as headmaster of a Hebrew gymnasium in Bessarabia, 
and later taught in the teachers’ seminary in Jassy (Roma- 
nia). In 1935 he settled in Palestine, where he taught literature 
in secondary schools. His first poem appeared in Ha-Shiloah 
(1910), when he was studying in Odessa. He came to the at- 
tention of Bialik, then the literary editor of that periodical, 
and became a member of the “Odessa group” of Hebrew writ- 
ers. Subsequently, Meitus published poems and articles in 
the Hebrew press in Russia, Romania, and elsewhere. After 
he settled in Palestine, Meitus’ writings appeared regularly 
in the newspapers, particularly in the daily Al ha-Mishmar. 
He translated extensively (from French, Romanian, Russian, 
and Yiddish), mainly works of fiction, but also poetry and 
nonfiction. Four collections of his poetry have appeared, in- 
cluding Shirim (1943), Balladot mi-Nof ha-Yaldut (1954), and 
Bi-Kezeh ha-Gesher ha-Sheni (1967, sonnets). He also com- 
piled an anthology of modern Hebrew poetry, Shiratenu ha- 
Hadashah (1938). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Avishai, Bein Olamot (1962), 153-6; A. 
Cohen, Soferim Ivriyyim Benei Zemannenu (1964), 204-6; Kressel, 


Leksikon, 2 (1967), 345-6. 
[Getzel Kressel] 
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MEKHILTA DEUTERONOMY (mp) is a halakhic Midrash 
of the school of R. Ishmael, the exact scope of which has not 
been determined, since the greater part of this Midrash is not 
extant. One of the Genizah fragments of mp indicates that its 
first unit ended with Deut. 1:30, and its second unit began with 
Deut. 3:23, as does Sifre Deuteronomy (sp). This might indi- 
cate that its other sections, as well, were essentially parallel 
to those of sp. In four Genizah fragments Mp is divided into 
“parashot; each of which includes an average of four to five 
verses. In a later fragment, that originated in Yemen, the Mid- 
rash is divided into verses (“0D 70” - end of verse), but this 
was probably not an original division, and was influenced by 
the common division of sp that was prevalent in Yemen. 

Hoffmann was the first scholar to methodically demon- 
strate that R. David ha-Adani used mp in his composition of 
Midrash ha-Gadol, and, following this premise, also began to 
reconstruct the former. Schechter then published four Genizah 
leaves of MD, Reeh, which he identified in Oxford and in Cam- 
bridge. On the basis of these leaves, and a reexamination of 
Midrash ha-Gadol, Hoffmann began a second reconstruction 
of Mp in his book Midrash Tanaim, which was published in 
two volumes (Berlin, 1908-09). 

In this edition, still used by scholars to the present day, 
Hoffmann printed in one font all the passages from Midrash 
ha-Gadol that differ in a pronounced manner from sp, and 
used a second font for all the Midrash ha-Gadol passages that 
resemble sp, and whose identification as Mp he regarded as 
doubtful. Several times during the course of his edition, how- 
ever, Hoffmann changed the fonts marking the similar or vary- 
ing passages (on pp. 1-24, 63-180, large type = a passage dif- 
ferent from sp, small type = a passage similar to Sif. Deut.; on 
the other hand, on pp. 24-62, 180-252, large type = a passage 
similar to sp, small type = a passage different from sp). 

There are many drawbacks to this edition. As has been 
proven from the Genizah fragments, a large portion of MD 
was not quoted in Midrash ha-Gadol, and the part that was 
cited was on occasion reworked by Adani, or was corrupted 
by the copyist of the only manuscript of Midrash ha-Gadol 
that was available to Hoffmann. Hoffmann often included in 
his edition Midrashim that the author of Midrash ha-Gadol 
had undoubtedly copied from sp, BT, Mishnat R. Eliezer, the 
Mishneh Torah of Maimonides, and other sources. Hoffmann 
generally voices his doubts concerning the authenticity of such 
passages, but the reader must conduct his own examination 
of each passage with this issue in mind. 

Several additional passages from Mp came to light af- 
ter the publication of Midrash Tanaim. Schechter published 
a Genizah fragment consisting of two leaves from MD, Reeh. 
Kahana later succeeded in identifying two additional frag- 
ments, each of two leaves, from MD, Devarim-Va-Etanan and 
Haazinu-Ve-Zot ha-Berakhah, along with a lengthy quotation 
from MD, Ekev and Haazinu, that appears in an early col- 
lection in the Genizah. The second fragment that Schechter 
published from the Cambridge Genizah collection was the 
subject of a second, and more exacting, edition by Epstein, 
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and new editions of Midrash ha-Gadol on Deuteronomy 
have been published, based on several manuscripts. These 
editions, and other manuscripts of Midrash ha-Gadol, enable 
us to correct many of the corruptions that entered Midrash 
Tanaim. A considerable number of expositions from Mp 
were inserted in the Western textual versions of sp, and oth- 
ers are preserved in quotations by medieval sages that have 
been discovered in recent years. It would seem, however, that 
the circulation of Mp was already quite limited in the medi- 
eval period. 

The direct passages from MD discovered to the present 
contain only some five percent of the Midrash, a fact that se- 
verely hinders its research. The most detailed description of 
MD and its nature as a Midrash from the school of R. Ishmael 
was written by Hoffmann, after he completed his edition of 
Midrash Tanaim, and Epstein engaged in a concise discus- 
sion of mp following the new edition of one of its passages. It 
should be mentioned that the halakhic material in the three 
fragments that were published by Schechter is notable for its 
lengthy and detailed expositions. The aggadic material of Mp 
also is characterized by a certain degree of lengthiness, in 
comparison to the parallel material in sp. At times the ver- 
sion of the aggadic exegeses in MD is superior in its language, 
style, and content to that of the parallel expositions in sp, 
which occasionally suffer from nonuniformity of style, vague 
expositions that lack inner logic, and a number of corrup- 
tions shared by all the manuscripts. Some of the differences 
between Mp and sp apparently are a consequence of the vary- 
ing worldviews of the redactors of these Midrashim (see, e.g., 
the outline of the differing attitude by the redactors of these 
Midrashim to the non-Jewish peoples). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.N. Epstein, Prolegomena ad Litteras Tan- 
naiticas (Hebr.) (1957), 631-33, 711-23; idem, Studies in Talmudic 
Literature and Semitic Languages (Heb.), ed. E.Z. Melamed, vol. 2 
(1988), 125-40; M. Hirshman, Tora for the Entire World (Heb.) (1999), 
108-13; D. Hoffmann, Der Midrasch Tannaim zum Deuteronoium 
(Heb.) (1908-09); idem, “Uber eine Mechilta zu Deuteronomium, 
in: Jubelschrift des I. Hildesheimer (1890), 83-93; idem, “Zur Einlei- 
tung in den Midrasch Tannaim zum Deuteronomium, in: Jahrbuch 
der Judisch-Literarischen Gesellschaft, 6 (1909), 304-23; M. Kahana, 
“Citations of the Deuteronomy Mekhilta Ekev and Haazinu, in: Tar- 
biz, 56 (1987), 19-59 (Heb.); idem, “Halakhic Midrash Collections,” 
in: The Literature of the Sages, vol. 3b (2006); idem, Manuscripts of 
the Halakhic Midrashim: An Annotated Catalogue (Heb.) (1995), 
108-11; idem, The Genizah Fragments of the Halakhic Midrashim 
(Heb.), 1 (2005), 338-57; idem, “The Importance of Dwelling in the 
Land of Israel According to the Deuteronomy Mekhilta, in: Tarbiz, 
62 (1993), 501-13 (Heb.); idem, “New Fragments of the Mekhilta on 
Deuteronomy,’ in: Tarbiz, 54 (1985), 485-551 (Heb.); idem, “Pages of 
the Deuteronomy Mekhilta Portions Haazinu and Zot ha-Berakhah,” 
in: Tarbiz, 57 (1988), 165-201 (Heb.); E.Z. Melamed, The Relationship 
between the Halakhic Midrashim and the Mishnah & Tosefta (Heb.) 
(1967), 145-53; S. Schechter, “Genizah Fragments,” in: JQR, 16 (1904), 
446-52; idem, “The Mechilta to Deuteronomy,’ in: JQR, 16 (1904), 
695-99; idem, “Mekhilta Deuteronomy the Portion of Reeh, in: M. 
Brann and I. Elbogen (eds.), Festschrift zu siebzigsten Geburstag Israel 
Lewy’ (1910), Hebrew Section, 188-92. 

[Menahem I. Kahana (24 ed.)] 
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MEKHILTA OF R. ISHMAEL (Aram. 9XYpW? 277 NAY") 
halakhic Midrash on Exodus. 

Mekhilta de-Rabbi Yishmael (My) is a Midrash from the 
school of R. Ishmael to the Book of Exodus. The word “me- 
khilta” means “a measure, and its attribution to R. Ishmael 
was initially by R. Samuel ben Hophni and R. Nissim Gaon 
(the attribution of MI to the midrashic school of R. Ishmael 
is an innovation solely by scholars in recent generations; and 
it is only by chance that this notion corresponds with the 
name given the Midrash by several rishonim). m1 does not 
contain an exposition for the entire narrative section of Ex. 
1-1; it rather opens with the first laws of the Book of Exodus 
in 12:1, and continues with the uninterrupted exegesis of the 
halakhic and aggadic passages until 23:19, before ending with 
the exposition of two short halakhic passages on the Sabbath 
in Ex. 31 and 35. All this indicates a close association between 
Mi and the halakhic material in Exodus, although the pre- 
cise criteria for determining which material in Exodus will 
be the subject of an exposition and which will be passed over 
are unclear, since it also includes Midrashim on lengthy ag- 
gadic sections, while, on the other hand, it skips a number of 
halakhic passages. 

M1 is divided into nine masekhtot: Pasha (Ex. 12:1-13:16); 
Va-Yehi Be-Shalah (13:17-14:31); Shirta (15:1-21); Va-Yassa 
(15:22-17:7); Amalek (17:8-18:27); Ba-Hodesh or Debiri (19:1- 
20:26); Nezikin (21:1-22:23); Kaspa (22:24-29); Shabbatta 
(31:12-17; 35:1-3). Each masekhta is divided into a number 
of parashot, each of which is in turn divided into halakhot, 
numbered with the letters of the alef-bet. Each parashah ends 
with a summation of the number of halakhot contained in it, 
the masekhtot conclude by mentioning and summing up the 
parashot, as well, and the entire Midrash ends with a sum- 
mation of the masekhtot. These summations are presented 
by means of allusions to each parashah in Aramaic, which 
is also the language of the division into masekhtot, parashot, 
and halakhot (the division is preserved in its entirety only in 
the Genizah fragments). 

Two critical editions of M1, that do not refer to each other, 
have been published: the edition by H.S. Horovitz, which was 
posthumously edited and completed by I.A. Rabin (Frank- 
furt, 1931); and the edition by J.Z. Lauterbach, which was pub- 
lished in three volumes (Philadelphia, 1934-35). These editions 
rightly received favorable reviews by E.Z. Melamed, who re- 
viewed the Horovitz edition, and by S. Lieberman, who evalu- 
ated the Lauterbach edition. 

Horovitz chose the printed version as the basic text for 
his edition, at times emending and completing it in accor- 
dance with other textual versions. He provided a detailed list- 
ing of the textual variants found in the two complete manu- 
scripts of M1, Oxford 151 and Munich 117; in the Leghorn 1801 
edition, that is based, inter alia, on the emendations by Soli- 
man Ohana; in the many quotations in Yalkut Shimoni and 
in Midrash Hakhamim, which include most of m1; and in 
other indirect testimonies, primarily the Midrashim Lekah 
Tov, Sekhel Tov, Tanhuma, and Sefer ve-Hizhir. Horovitz also 
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added a concise but thorough critical commentary, with ref- 
erences to the parallels. 

The Lauterbach edition is more eclectic. The editor gen- 
erally preferred the common version of the two manuscripts 
in his determination of the text. In addition to the textual 
versions that were available to Horovitz, Lauterbach used a 
few pages from the Genizah, Ms. Rome Casanatensa H 2736 
on Masekhta de-Shirta, and Ms. Oxford 2637 on Yalkut Shi- 
moni. The variant readings were recorded in an extremely se- 
lective manner, and the references to the parallels are listed 
separately. 

Both editions suffer from the absence of a prior method- 
ological discussion regarding the character of the various tex- 
tual versions and the mutual relations between them. Conse- 
quently, the editors were unaware of the direct dependence of 
the printed Venice 1545 edition on the printed Constantinople 
1515(?) edition, that was indicated by Melamed; the common 
source of the Western mss., as was concluded by Finkelstein; 
and, mainly, the relative superiority of ms. Oxford to the other 
texts that they possessed, as was first noted by Lieberman. The 
lack of a comprehensive evaluation of the character of the tex- 
tual versions is also apparent in the tendency of the editors 
to base the text of M1, especially its difficult passages, on the 
adapted and emended versions of Midrash Hakhamim, which, 
as its name implies, is a “Midrash” by an Italian sage from the 
15 century who relied in great measure upon the M1, but not 
a direct textual version. 

Additional versions of m1 came to light after the publica- 
tion of these two editions. Especially noteworthy among these 
are MS. Vatican 299, which preserves about half of the Mekh- 
ilta, and some 80 pages from the Cairo Genizah. The impor- 
tance of the latter lies in the Eastern and early textual tradition 
that is reflected in the majority of them, and that is generally 
superior to the later Western textual tradition that is presented 
in the direct m1 texts on which the two critical editions were 
based. In many instances, the original version is preserved 
only in the Genizah fragments, and in other places the Eastern 
Genizah version confirms the shared reading of the Western 
manuscripts, also for very difficult versions, that might possi- 
bly attest to intentional intervention in the original traditions 
of the Mr by its later redactors or the earlier copyists. 

MI was interpreted during the medieval period by sev- 
eral rishonim, but only one of these commentaries is extant, 
and only partially, in ms. Mantua 36. The publication of m1 
was followed by a number of short emendations and commen- 
taries written with the aid of manuscripts, and a number of 
lengthy commentaries by aharonim that were based solely on 
the printed version, along with quotations appearing in Yalkut 
Shimoni. The most important of the latter are Shevut Yehudah 
by R. Judah Najar and Berurei ha-Middot by R. Isaac Elijah 
Landau, which were closely followed by two scholarly com- 
mentaries: Middot Soferim by Isaac Hirsch Weiss, and Me’ir 
Ayin by Meir Friedmann (Ish Shalom). Friedmann’s work laid 
the groundwork for the editions by Horovitz and Lauterbach, 
who were greatly aided by it. After the publication of the two 
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editions, Masekhta de-Shirta was the subject of a new com- 
mentary by Goldin, and Kahana published a new edition of 
Parshat Amalek that included a detailed discussion that sought 
to prove the originality of the aggadic material preserved in 
MI, relative to the secondary material in ms (Mekhilta of R. 
Simeon Ben Yohai). 

The general nature of m1 and its sources has been exam- 
ined and described by scholars of halakhic Midrashim, and 
has been the subject of numerous monographs examining its 
diverse sources, its attitude toward the Mishnah and to Ms, its 
narrative traditions, its conceptual worlds, and other topics. 

Translations: English: J.Z. Lauterbach, Mekilta de-Rabbi 
Ishmael, vols. 1-3, Philadelphia 1933-35; J. Neusner, Mekhilta 
according to Rabbi Ishmael: An Analytical Translation, At- 
lanta, 1988. German: J. Winter and A. Wunsche, Mechilta ein 
tannaitischer Midrasch zu Exsodus, Leipzig, 1909. Spanish: T. 
Martines, Mekilta de Rabbi Ismael; comentario rabinico al li- 
bro del Exodo, Navarre, 1995. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ch. Albeck, Introduction to the Talmuds 
(1969), 106-13 (Heb.); idem, Untersuchungen ueber die Halakischen 
Midraschim (1927), 91-96; D. Boyarin, “From the Hidden Light of the 
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Excellent Copy from the Genizah” (Master’s thesis, Hebrew Univer- 
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of Maimonides,” in: Tarbiz, 6 (1935), 343-82 (Heb.); idem, Prolegom- 
ena ad Litteras Tannaiticas (Heb.) (1957), 545-87; L. Finkelstein, “The 
Mekhilta and Its Text,’ in: PA AJR, 5 (1933-34), 3-54; M. Friedmann, 
Mekhilta de-Rabbi Ismael, der alteste halachische und hagadische 
Midrasch zu Exodus (Heb.) (1870); L. Ginzberg, Al ha-Halakhah ve- 
Aggadah (Heb.) (1960), 66-103; J. Goldin, The Munich Manuscript of 
the Mekilta (1980); idem, The Song at the Sea (1971); H.S. Horovitz 
(ed.), Sifre d’Vei Rab (on Numbers; 1917) (Heb.); M.A. Kadushin, A 
Conceptual Approach to the Mekilta (1969); M. Kahana, “The Critical 
Editions of Mekhilta de-Rabbi Ishmael in the Light of the Genizah 
Fragments,” Tarbiz, 55 (1986), 489-524 (Heb.); idem, “Halakhic Mid- 
rash Collections,’ in: The Literature of the Sages, vol. 3b (2006); idem, 
The Genizah Fragments of the Halakhic Midrashim (Heb.), 1 (2005), 
1-152; idem, Manuscripts of the Halakhic Midrashim: An Annotated 
Catalogue (Heb.) (1995), 37-49; idem, The Two Mekhiltot on the Ama- 
lek Portion (Heb.) (1999); E.D. Kutscher, “Genizah Fragments of the 
Mekhilta of Rabbi Ishmael,’ in: Leshonenu, 32 (1968), 103-16 (Heb.); 
J.Z. Lauterbach, “The Arrangement and the Division of the Mekhilta,” 
in: HUCA, 1 (1924), 427-66; idem, “Me-Biurei ha-Mekhilta;’ in: Sefer 
Klausner, 181-88 (Heb.); idem, Mekilta de-Rabbi Ishmael, vols. 1-3 
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E.Z. Melamed, Essays in Talmudic Literature (Heb.) (1986), 394-405, 
421-32; idem, The Relationship between the Halakhic Midrashim and 
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Wacholder, “The Date of the Meckilta De-Rabbi Ismael, in: HucA, 
39 (1968), 117-44; A.Z. Yehuda, “The Two Mekhiltot on the Hebrew 
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[Menahem I. Kahana (24 ed.)] 


MEKHILTA OF R. SIMEON BEN YOHAI (Aram. xn?°97) 
NTP 72 Jiviaw 277) (ms), a halakhic Midrash on Exodus from 
the school of R. *Akiva, which is attributed to R. Simeon b. 
Yohai because of his exposition at the beginning of the book. 
Several rishonim knew this Midrash by other names, such as 
“Mekhilta de-Sanya”; “Mekhilta”; “Sifri”; “Sifri de-Vei Rav; and 
others. This Midrash was subsequently lost, and only portions 
were found by modern scholars. Meir Freidmann (Ish Sha- 
lom) was the first to collect the quotations from Ms that were 
known in his time, and his list was augmented by a number 
of items by Hoffmann in his pioneering study of the tannaitic 
Midrashim. Israel Lewy then discovered that large portions of 
the Midrash had been cited by R. David ha-Adani in Midrash 
ha-Gadol on Exodus, and Schechter published a few frag- 
ments from Ms itself that he uncovered in the Cairo Genizah. 
The first edition of Ms was published by Hoffmann (Frank- 
furt, 1905), based on Midrash ha-Gadol and a small number 
of Genizah fragments identified by Schechter. The next edi- 
tion, published by Epstein and Melamed in 1955, is based on 
95 Ms leaves or fragments of leaves discovered in the Genizah. 
The rest of the Midrash (approximately one third) was recon- 
structed using four manuscripts of Midrash ha-Gadol. A few 
additional Ms fragments were subsequently published, tran- 
scriptions of all the new Genizah fragments which came to 
light, and also a new edition of Parshat Amalek of ms based 
on new manuscripts. 

The introduction to the Epstein-Melamed edition con- 
tains a description of the Ms manuscripts and their main dis- 
tinguishing features, but the principles guiding the editors 
were not presented, nor did the editors include a focused and 
orderly treatment of the signs and symbols used in the edi- 
tion. The manuscripts were generally copied in this edition 
in an admirably accurate manner, and only in rare instances 
should the transcription, which was based on photographs, be 
corrected on the basis of the original manuscripts. It should 
be noted, however, that the largest copy of Ms, on the basis 
of which some 65 pages were published, is not an excellent 
manuscript, being only of second-rate quality, and written in 
the 13" century in Spain. About another 15 pages are not from 
direct Ms manuscripts, but are fragments that survived from 
two copies of abridged midrashic collections from ms. Con- 
sequently, the textual tradition of Ms set forth in the major 
portion of the edition is not an especially reliable one, and is 
plagued by many copyist’s corruptions and mistakes. 

The editors correctly noted the striking disparity between 
the certain Ms fragments that were discovered in the Genizah 
and the doubtful passages, that they printed in smaller type. 
Most of the doubtful reconstructions, that encompass about 
one third of the edition, were based on Midrash ha-Gadol, 
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and the editors were forced to complete the rest based on the 
parallel material in Mekhilta de-Rabbi Ishmael (m1), Sifra, Mid- 
rash Tannaim, and other Midrashim. Obviously, error could 
hardly be avoided in such a complex labor of reconstruction, 
and in his review of the edition, Margalioth referred to a few 
passages that were incorporated within the text on the basis 
of Midrash ha-Gadol, but that do not originate in Ms, but in 
Mishnat Rabbi Eliezer, Avot de-Rabbi Natan, or the Babylo- 
nian Talmud. A similar situation holds for the completion 
of missing passages in the Genizah fragments on the basis of 
Midrash ha-Gadol (which were printed within brackets, in 
normal type), whose origin in Ms is extremely doubtful. On 
the other hand, the Epstein- Melamed edition omitted several 
other passages from Midrash ha-Gadol whose origin in Ms has 
now been proven from new quotations from ms cited by sev- 
eral rishonim, such as R. Hafez ben Yazli’ah and the Karaite 
authority Jeshua ben Judah. 

Ms begins with a lengthy exposition concerned with a 
single topic: the choosing of Moses as the agent who shall re- 
deem Israel, and Moses’ response to this selection. This mid- 
rashic exposition is composed of two developed literary units 
(pp. 1-4/3; 4/3-7/9), each of which is focused on the first verse 
of the weekly Torah reading (seder) according to the custom 
of the Land of Israel with which it opens: Ex. 3:1; Ex. 6:2, that 
are the only two lemmas in these units. The phenomenon of 
constructing an entire Midrash around the opening verses 
of the weekly seder as practiced in the Land of Israel appears 
only very rarely in the tannaitic Midrashim, but is a frequent 
occurrence in the amoraic Midrashim and in the versions of 
Tanhuma. The deficient extant documentation hinders our de- 
termining if Ms included additional hermeneutical units on 
chapters 6-11 of Exodus. At any rate, Midrash ha-Gadol pre- 
served midrashic interpretations that apparently originated in 
MS, beginning with the halakhic subjects in Ex. 12:1; and start- 
ing with verse 3 in this chapter, Ms is documented in a Genizah 
fragment published by Abramson. ms continues to expound 
the verses, in order, at least until Ex. 23:19, after which the exact 
scope of the Midrash is unclear. Based on Midrash ha-Gadol, 
Melamed reconstructed Ms on Ex. 23:20-24:10, and selected 
verses from chaps. 30, 31, 34, and 35 of Exodus in his edition, 
but several of these quotations clearly do not originate in Ms; 
this issue requires further study. 

The Epstein-Melamed edition does not include a com- 
mentary, and the parallels, as well, were listed only in a par- 
tial fashion. Many interpretations of the Midrashim of ms 
appear in the edition by Hoffmann and in Kasher’s glosses in 
Torah Shelemah, but these cannot fill the need for an orderly 
and detailed critical commentary of Ms in its entirety. As re- 
gards the research of Ms, see the introduction to the edition, 
in which Melamed published Epstein’s general essay on the ms, 
which paid special attention to the question of its redactors. 
Melamed added his own discussion concerning the terminol- 
ogy and vocabulary of Ms, the names of the rabbis it cites, its 
method of quoting sources, and its characteristic hermeneu- 
tical methods. The second edition contained an additional 
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short chapter on “Mishnah and Baraita Quotations in Mekh- 
ilta de-Rabbi Simeon b. Yohai,; and the appendices to the edi- 
tion included various subject indices that aid in the further 
study of this Midrash. 

Most scholars concur that the halakhic portion of ms 
was redacted fairly late. This opinion was first expressed by 
Epstein, who wrote at the end of his Introduction: “The ms 
is from the school of R. Akiva, and is later than all halakhic 
Midrashim (HM) (making much verbatim use of Sifra, Sifrei, 
and Tosefta), and many halakhot are incidentally connected 
in the Midrash. All this points to a late date.” Based on an or- 
derly study of the section of the Hebrew slave in the two Me- 
khiltot, Judah concluded that Ms was redacted after m1. De 
Vries took this premise a step further, and asserted that Ms 
contains a reworking of baraitot from M1, and not parallels 
or a common source. Levine examined several halakhic top- 
ics in Ms, and reached an even more far-reaching conclusion, 
that the activity by the redactor of ms closely resembles that 
of the amoraim in the area of interpretations of the Mishnah. 
He, like them, clarifies the halakhic concepts in the Mishnah, 
expands it, draws parallels to it, and examines the relation- 
ship between one mishnah and another by the use of certain 
interpretations of mishnayot or baraitot. On the basis of this 
analysis, Levine wrote that, apparently, the redactor of Ms was 
himself an amora, while emphasizing that further study is re- 
quired as to whether conclusions could be drawn regarding 
MS as a whole on the basis of an examination of these specific 
details. An investigation of Levine’s proofs shows that almost 
all were based on extremely tenuous speculation, and not on 
solid evidence, on the basis of which we could determine the 
text of the sources available to the redactor of ms, on the one 
hand, and the nature of their reworking, on the other. Objec- 
tions could also be raised concerning the quality of De Vries’ 
proofs of the use by Ms of M1. An examination of the singular 
character of Ms therefore requires further study, that would 
have to include a new and consistent examination of its termi- 
nology, the names of the rabbis it mentions, and its prevalent 
hermeneutical methods that at (albeit extremely rare) times 
seem also to include several elements seemingly characteris- 
tic of the other school, that of R. *Ishmael. 

The aggadic material in ms fundamentally resembles the 
parallel material in mr. An orderly examination of the parallel 
aggadic material of Parshat Amalek demonstrates the primacy 
of the tradition in m1, in comparison with that of ms, which 
apparently was fashioned by redactors who sought to inform 
the midrashic expositions with a more developed literary and 
ideational nature, somewhat freed from their rigid linkage to 
the verses. Along with the ideational development of several 
of the Midrashim in this section in Ms, the latter occasionally 
exhibits stylistic hyperbole, exegetical diffusion, a tendency 
to relate unattributed interpretations to specific rabbis, and 
possibly even an attempt to artificially rewrite disagreements. 
Some of the Midrashim in Ms exhibit a simplification of con- 
tent that borders on popularization, and the accentuation of 
motifs that concentrate on elementary principles of the reli- 
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gious experience, such as emphasizing the importance of obe- 
dience to the word of God, sermonizing about the observance 
of the commandments and avoiding sin, reinforcing the stand- 
ing of prayer, and promising the good end that awaits Israel, 
along with the tribulations that shall befall its enemies. 

A comprehensive characterization of the aggadic mate- 
rial of the two Mekhiltot would require a detailed examina- 
tion, which has not been conducted to date. Nonetheless, a 
partial examination of other parashot in the Ms reveals find- 
ings similar to those in evidence in Parshat Amalek. The lit- 
erary nature of the first aggadic unit that appears only in Ms, 
and not in M1, which resembles in a certain sense the genre 
of Tanhuma, also reflects the literary adaptation that is char- 
acteristic of the aggadic material of Ms and the relatively late 
time of its fashioning. The same is true for some of the agga- 
dic material that is incorporated within the halakhic sections, 
and for a portion of the halakhic material that is included in 
the aggadic passages. 

A geonic response (probably by R. *Sherira and R. *Hai) 
attributes a quotation from Ms to the rabbinic teaching that 
appears in the “other sifrei de-vei Rav [all HM, except for Si- 
fra),” “and thus all the tannaim learned, without exception,” 
and compares it with a citation from m1, which they termed 
“Mekhilta de-Erez Israel.’ This led scholars to conclude that Ms 
was the primary Mekhilta that the “tannaim” (ie., the teach- 
ers of baraitot) taught at the time in Babylonia, while m1 was 
more widespread in the Land of Israel; it was not studied in 
Babylonia (at least not in the yeshivah of Pumbedita), and 
the geonim cited it from a written book. This could possibly 
be related to the manner in which Ms was transmitted, and, 
in fact, the TB frequently quotes Midrashim similar or iden- 
tical to ms. In either event, the history of the transmission of 
MS is to be separated from the question of the venue of its re- 
daction, and there is no reason to move the latter from Erez 
Israel to Babylonia. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Abramson, “A New Fragment of the Me- 
khilta de-Rabbi Simeon b. Yohai;’ in: Tarbiz, 41 (1972), 361-72 (Heb.); 
Ch. Albeck, Introduction to the Talmuds (Heb.) (1969), 82-83; idem, 
Untersuchungen ueber die Halakischen Midraschim (1927), 151-54; B. 
de Vries, Studies in the Literature of the Talmud (1968), 142-47 (Heb.); 
J.N. Epstein, Introduction to the Mishnaic Text (1948), 746-47 (Heb.); 
idem, “Mekhilta and Sifre in the Works of Maimonides,” in: Tarbiz, 
6 (1935); 343-82 (Heb.); J.N. Epstein and E.Z. Melamed (eds.), Mekh- 
ilta d’ Rabbi Simon b. Jochai (1955); M. Friedmann, Mechilta de-Rabbi 
Ismael, der alteste halachische und hagadische Midrasch zu Exodus 
(Heb.) (1870), xlix-lv, 119-24; A. Glick, “Another Fragment of the 
MS,’ in: Leshonenu, 48-49 (1985), 210-15 (Heb.); M. Hirshman, Torah 
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(1956), 155-59 (Heb.); Ch. Milikowsky, “On Parallels and Primacy: 
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[Menahem I. Kahana (24 ed.)] 


MEKHLIS, LEV ZAKHAROVICH (1889-1953), Soviet army 
officer. Born in Odessa, Mekhlis was conscripted into the czar- 
ist army and during World War 1 served in an artillery regi- 
ment. He joined the Red Army in 1919 and served through the 
civil war of 1918-21, becoming military commissar of a bri- 
gade, a division, and an army group in the Ukraine. In 1930 
he graduated from the Institute of Red Professors. For several 
years Mekhlis was an official of the Communist party central 
committee and after 1930 worked on the newspaper Pravda. 
He was head of the Red Army’s political administration from 
1937 to 1940 when he became U.S.S.R. people’s commissar of 
state control. Following the outbreak of World War 11, Mekhlis 
served in the Red Army in 1941-42, again as head of political 
administration of the army, vice commissar of defense, and 
from July 1942 to 1945 as member of various front war coun- 
cils. He was promoted to lieutenant-general on December 6, 
1942, and to colonel-general on July 29, 1944. His many dec- 
orations included the award of four Lenin medals. After the 
war he served for a short period as U.S.S.R. minister of state 
control. He died on February 13, 1953, and his body was in- 
terred in the Kremlin wall. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya, 27 
(1954), 388; Sovetskaya Istoricheskaya Entsiklopediya; Sovetsky en- 
tsiklopedichesky slovar. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ED. Sverdlov, Jewish 
Generals in the Armed Forces of the U.S.S.R. (1993). 


[Mordechai Kaplan / Shmuel Spector (274 ed.)] 


MEKIZE NIRDAMIM (Heb. 0779793 87/77; “rousers of those 
who slumber”), the first society for the publication of medi- 
eval Hebrew literature in every branch of intellectual activ- 
ity, in scholarly editions. The aim of the society was both to 
propagate a knowledge of Jewish scholarship and to establish 
personal contact between scholars. The structure of the soci- 
ety - which still continues - provided for a board of direc- 
tors, consisting of the best qualified scholars in their field, and 
annual subscriptions from members. The Mekize Nirdamim 
was founded in 1862 by E.L. Silbermann in Lyck, founder-edi- 
tor of the first Hebrew weekly *Ha-Maggid, with the coopera- 
tion of Chief Rabbi Nathan M. *Adler (London), M. *Sachs 
(Berlin), and S.D. *Luzzatto. There was a certain amount of 
opposition - for a variety of reasons - which included a lack 
of faith in the possibility of the renaissance of Jewish culture, 
an opposition to the publication of non-rabbinic texts, and an 
opposition in principle to the exclusive use of Hebrew, which 
was established as a rule by the society, and/or an opposition 
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to its founders by such scholars as A. *Geiger and M. *Stein- 
schneider. Support was found, however, among Polish and 
Russian scholars and even in rabbis such as Samuel and Mat- 
tityahu *Straschun, S. *Ganzfried, and M.L. *Malbim, and by 
1864 the number of subscribers, from a great many countries, 
stood at 1,200. In the same year the first four publications were 
issued, among them the first installment of S.D. Luzzatto’s edi- 
tion of Judah Halevi’s Diwan. The adherence of Moses *Mon- 
tefiore in 1865 brought with it the support of many who had 
been aloof. After a decade's activity, there was a pause until, 
in 1885, the society resumed its work in Berlin, guided by A. 
*Berliner, A. *Harkavy, and others. It was then that the series 
Kobez al Jad was initiated (26 volumes by 1970), devoted to the 
publication of smaller manuscripts and documents. In 1934 the 
seat of the Mekize Nirdamim was transferred to Jerusalem. By 
1970, 110 works had been issued. S.Y. *Agnon served as presi- 
dent of the society (1954-70), and was succeeded by Gershom 
*Scholem. Very distinguished scholars, such as Y. Baer, H. 
Schirmann, E. Urbach, etc., served as members of the execu- 
tive committee. Sh. Abramson and E. Fleischer continued the 
publication of important books on Hebrew medieval literature 
in the last decades of the 20 century and the beginning of 
the 21%t with such books as Eleazar ha-Bavli’s Diwan (ed. H. 
Brody, 1971), Responsa and Decisions of the Sages of Germany 
and France (ed. E. Kupfer, 1973), Moses Ibn Ezra’s Kitab al- 
Muhddara wal-Mudhakara (ed. A.S. Halkin, 1975), Midrash 
Bereshit Rabbati (ed. Ch. Albeck, 1984), Rabbi Jehudah berabbi 
Benjaminis Carmina Cuncta (ed. Sh. Elizur, 1988), Teshuvot 
ha-Rambam (ed. J. Blau, 1989), Pinkas Kehillat Shnaitakh (ed. 
M. Hildshaimer, 1992), Perush Kadum le-Midrash Va-Yikra 
Rabbah (ed. M.B. Lerner, 1995), and Maaseh Nisim: Perush 
la-Torah (ed. H. Kraisel, 2000). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hevrat Mekize Nirdamim: 1864-1964 (1964), 
includes complete bibliography of books published by the society. 
[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


MEKLENBURG, JACOB ZEVI (1785-1865), rabbi and bibli- 
cal commentator. Meklenburg was born in Inowroclaw, Poz- 
nania. Unwilling to enter the rabbinate, he engaged in busi- 
ness, but in 1831, after his business had failed, he accepted an 
invitation from the community of Koenigsberg to serve as 
their rabbi, and he remained there until his death. An oppo- 
nent of religious reforms, he fought against the reformist ideas 
advocated in his community by Joseph Lewin Saalschuetz. 
Meklenburg’s major work was a commentary on the 
Pentateuch, Ha-Ketav ve-ha-Kabbalah, in which he sought to 
demonstrate the conformity between the oral tradition and 
the written law. His commentary, which contains numer- 
ous original interpretations, was first published in Leipzig in 
1839. It was reprinted twice during his lifetime, with his ad- 
ditions and included a German translation of the text of the 
Pentateuch based on Meklenburg’s commentary, by Jonah 
Kossmann. A fourth printing was begun some time before 
Meklenburg’s death, but was interrupted because of differ- 
ences between the publisher and the printers. In 1880, Abra- 
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ham Berliner published a new edition with additional material 
from manuscripts left by the author. Meklenburg was also the 
author of a commentary on the prayer book, Iyyun Tefillah, 
first published in 1857 with the siddur of R. Jacob *Lorbeer- 
baum of Lissa; it, too, was reprinted several times. A number 
of rabbinic works carry introductory notes or approbations 
by Meklenburg. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Druck, in: Horeb, 4 (1937), 171-9; N. Ben- 
Menahen,, in: Sinai, 65 (1969), 327-32. 
[Tovia Preschel] 


MEKNES, town in *Morocco. Jews settled in the region of 
Meknés before the advent of *Islam. A Hebrew inscription 
has been found and the remains of a synagogue were uncov- 
ered in the excavations of Volubilis, which is near Meknés. 
A kinah of Abraham *Ibn Ezra mentions Meknés among the 
communities which suffered at the hands of the *Almohads. A 
chronological note testifies that such persecutions occurred in 
1140, and adds that in 1247, during the wars of the *Merinids, 
many Jews lost their lives or were forcibly converted to Islam, 
while in the earthquake of 1340 “several courtyards caved in, 
as well as the synagogue and the bet ha-midrash of R. Jacob?’ 
According to traditions preserved in writing, the “Mahrit” 
synagogue, still existing in Meknés, was first built in the 13" 
century, destroyed in the earthquake of 1630, and rebuilt in 
1646 by the *Toledanos upon their arrival in Meknés. It is 
similarly stated that the “Tobi” synagogue was built in 1540. 
It would therefore seem that Jews already at that time lived in 
the present mellah area as well as in the Medina in which an 
“Aaron Street” is, according to tradition, named after the then- 
leader of the community. The sharif Mulay Ismail (1672-1727), 
the real founder of the *Alawid dynasty, moved his capital to 
Meknés and granted the Jews additional land for construc- 
tion of buildings. The *nagid Abraham Maymeran and other 
wealthy Jews then built luxurious houses. Christian emissar- 
ies from Europe who stayed in them were astonished by their 
beauty. Near the mellah, Ismail built a beautiful quarter for 
his officials and servants. 

From then until the 19"* century the community of Mek- 
nes was one of the best developed and organized in Morocco. 
It was a city of hakhamim and authors, as well as merchants 
and men of action who frequently visited *Tetuan, *Salé, *Ra- 
bat, and *Fez on their affairs. The community was organized 
and its institutions functioned accordingly. The taxation on 
meat, wine, and other products constituted a source of income 
for the community, which with the addition of local donations, 
was able to supply the minimal requirements of the needy 
and those engaged in studies. The community maintained 
regular relations with Erez Israel, whose emissaries returned 
home with considerable funds. The education of the children 
was entrusted to many teachers; at a more advanced age the 
youths were employed in the crafts or commerce, while the 
more talented pursued their studies in yeshivot. 

As capital of the country and residence of the sharifs 
(rulers) Meknés was also the center of Jewish activities at the 
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court. The leaders of the Meknés community acted as negi- 
dim (see *Nagid) of Moroccan Jewry and agents of the sharifs. 
Among them were members of the *Maymeran family (Joseph 
and his son Abraham), as well as the Toledanos, the Ibn At- 
tars, the Ben Mamans, the Ben Quiquis, and others. The most 
prominent rabbinic scholars and dayyanim in Meknés during 
the 18't-20' centuries come from the Berdugo and Toledano 
families, many of whom wrote responsa. From 1790 and dur- 
ing the 19"* century Meknés lost its importance as the capital 
and the Jewish community suffered pogroms frequently. There 
was an important change for the better in the situation of the 
Jews with the formal establishment of the French Protector- 
ate in 1912. From then on the Jews enjoyed relative security 
and economic stability, as well as elementary human rights. 
There were also changes in the field of religious education with 
the arrival of R. Zeev Halperin, a Russian scholar who came 
from Britain in 1912. He introduced reforms in the system of 
study of the yeshivot and gathered the young men of the town, 
for whom he founded a kolel avrekhim (advanced yeshivah), 
the first of its kind in Meknés and probably the whole of Mo- 
rocco. He founded an Ez Hayyim society for laymen which 
organized regular studies and whose members supported the 
young men of the Bet El yeshivah with their contributions. 
As a result of this activity the yeshivah produced a nucleus of 
hakhamim who later officiated as rabbis in Meknés and other 
communities. The fame of Meknés yeshivot spread far and 
they attracted students from many parts of the country. After 
World War 11, a Chabad yeshivah was founded (in conjunc- 
tion with *Ozar ha-Torah). 

The government allocated new areas near the mellah for 
the Jews to live in, and a new quarter, known as the “new mel- 
lah, was built. The construction was modern, being scattered 
and not surrounded by a wall. Many beautiful synagogues 
were also built, including the “Toledano” and Joseph Mrejen 
synagogues, as well as a large Jewish school, Em ha-Banim, in 
which all the children of the community studied (the needy 
were exempted from the payment of tuition fees). Its expenses 
and the salaries of the teachers were provided from commu- 
nity funds. In 1947 approximately 1,200 pupils attended this 
school. The *Alliance Israélite Universelle built two large 
schools, one for boys and another for girls, which were at- 
tended by about 1,500 boys and girls in 1950. According to the 
1947 census the Jewish community numbered 15,482 (about 
3,000 others were not included in the census for various rea- 
sons). Most of the Jews of Meknés immigrated to Israel after 
the establishment of the state and both the old and the new 
mellahs are now inhabited for the most part by Muslims. 


[Haim Bentov] 


Contemporary Period 

The Jewish population of Meknés, which numbered 12,445 in 
the 1951 census report, dropped in 1960 to 10,894 (according 
to the census of that year), and in 1968, after the large-scale 
emigration of Moroccan Jewry, to about 2,000-3,000. During 
the 1950s the Jewish schools had 3,182 pupils, but the number 
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dropped off in the 1960s. Most of the charitable and social 
welfare organizations, which included branches of w1zo and 
the World Jewish Congress, were closed. In 1970 the Meknés 
community, although reduced, was one of the more vital of 
the Moroccan provincial communities. A considerable Jewish 
petite bourgeoisie lived there with communal life centering on 
the two main synagogues. Only a few dozen Jews remained in 
the old mellah, and most lived in the modern Jewish neighbor- 
hood. More than three decades later, the Jewish community 
numbered no more than 120 Jews. In September 2003 radical 
Islamists, apparently belonging to the pro-al-Qaiida associa- 
tion Salafiyya Jihadiyya, responsible for the suicide terror- 
ist attacks in Casablanca several months earlier, stabbed to 
death 75-year-old Elie Afriat in Meknés. Since then members 
of the local community have lived in fear of further Islamist 
actions against them. 


[Haim J. Cohen / Michael M. Laskier (24 ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hirschberg, Afrikah, index; idem, in: H.J. 
Zimmels et al. (eds.), Essays Presented to... Israel Brodie... (1967), 
153-81; A. Chouraqui, La condition juridique de I’Israélite marocain 
(1950); idem, Between East and West (1968), index; M.M. Laskier, The 
Alliance Israélite Universelle and the Jewish Communities of Morocco: 
1862-1962 (1983); B Meakin, Land of the Moors (1901), 277-87; R. At- 
tal, in: Tefuzot ha-Golah, 1 (1964), 42f. 


MEKOROT (Heb. “Sources”) WATER COMPANY, com- 
pany established in 1937 as a joint undertaking of the *His- 
tadrut, the *Jewish Agency, and the *Jewish National Fund, to 
develop a water supply project in the western part of the Valley 
of Jezreel. Its first managing director was Levi *Eshkol. After 
World War 11, Mekorot extended its operations to a regional 
project in the Negev and a smaller project in central Israel. 
During the *War of Independence (1948) it constructed an 
emergency water supply system for Jerusalem and, after the 
war, embarked upon a major development program encom- 
passing the entire country. In 1962 Mekorot officially became 
Israel’s National Water Supply Agency. 
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In the early 1950s the projects executed were mainly con- 
nected with ground and spring water. In the mid-1950s further 
major regional projects were carried out. In the later 1950s and 
early 1960s the main emphasis was upon the National Water 
Carrier (Jordan Project), and subsequently systems utilizing 
flood runoff and reclaimed sewage were constructed. From 
the early 1960s the company also operated abroad, mainly in 
the construction of water supplies in developing countries. In 
1967 it opened the Shapdan, the sewage system for all Gush 
Dan (Tel Aviv area). In 1989 it opened a third water line to the 
Negev, which transported filtered water from the Shapdan. In 
1995 it opened a fourth water line to Jerusalem, and in 1997 it 
opened the desalination plant in Elath supplying 80% of the 
city’s water. Subsequently it opened other desalination plants 
in various locations. 

The Israel government was a shareholder in the company 
from 1948 and held one-third of the shares in 1967. Another 
third was held by the Histadrut, and the rest equally by the 
Jewish Agency and the Jewish National Fund. The company 
operates as a government firm, meaning that it operates as an 
independent business enterprise under the supervision of the 
Governmental Companies Authority. In 2000 the company’s 
budget was Nis 5.6 billion. It supplies 90% of the country’s 
drinking water and 70% of all water (1.3 billion cu. m.). The 
company operates over 800 pumping stations, with over 2,400 
pumps, over 1,200 wells, and 10,500 kms. of large-diameter 
pipes. It employs 2,100 workers all over Israel. Company sala- 
ries are known to be among the highest in the public sector. 

Mekorot owns sHM - Electrical Mechanic Services, op- 
erating water infrastructure projects. It also advances various 
projects with private firms. The government had declared its 
intention to privatize Mekorot but met with opposition from 
both the workers and others. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mekorot Water Company Ltd. and its Role 


in Israel’s Development (1963); Sheloshim Shanah li-Mekorot (1967). 
WEBSITE: www.mekorot.co.il. 


[Aaron Wiener / Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 
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Heinrich Bunting, German, 1546-1606. The Whole World in a Clover Leaf. Woodcut, 1581. 
Gift of Tamar and Teddy Kollek, Jerusalem. The Israel Museum, Jerusalem. Photo: Z. Radovan, Jerusalem. 
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Frans Hogenberg, Flemish, 1535-1590. Map of Jerusalem, the Holy City. Hand-colored etching, 330 x 418mm. 


From Georg Braun and Frans Hogenberg, Civitates Orbis Terrarum, Cologne, 1575. Gift of Karl and Li Handler, Vienna 
Collection, The Israel Museum, Jerusalem. Photo © Israel Museum, Jerusalem/Ilan Sztulman. 
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ter was revised in July 1968 to underscore the rejection of the 
Arab states’ interference in Palestinian affairs, the complete 
liberation of Palestine by Palestinians through armed resis- 
tance, and the establishment of a democratic secular state in 
much of historic Palestine. 

The psychological lift the guerrilla fighters received at 
Karama also paved the way for al-Fath’s leader, Yasser * Arafat, 
to seize control of the pLo. The Fatah was the largest fighting 
group within the Pio, the Palestine Liberation Army, and the 
Palestine National Council (pNc). The key rivals within the 
PLO to Fatah consisted of the Popular Front for the Liberation 
of Palestine (PFLP), the Democratic Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine (DFLP), the Popular Front for the Liberation of Pal- 
estine-General Command (PFLP-Gc), and al-Sa‘iga (“Thun- 
derbolt”). These operated mainly out of Lebanon, Jordan, and 
Syria. In the years 1969-73, they caused considerable havoc in 
Lebanon, contributing to its political and religious instability. 
The Marxist-oriented PFLP was bent on overthrowing conser- 
vative regimes. It challenged King Hussein's authority in Sep- 
tember 1970 and ignited a civil war in Jordan that resulted in 
the death of nearly 4,000 Palestinians, the pLo’s defeat, and 
the relocation of its headquarters to Lebanon. 


Inter-Arab Politics in the 1970s 

The civil war in Jordan came to a halt thanks to Nasser’s me- 
diation between King Hussein and pLo’s Arafat. Just as Nasser 
succeeded in calming tensions temporarily between Palestin- 
ians and the government of Lebanon through an emergency 
summit in November 1969, he was able to arrange for an end 
to the violence in Jordan, although it was contingent on the 
PLO’s evacuation of the Hashemite kingdom. This was to be 
Nasser’s last initiative on behalf of Arab causes. On Septem- 
ber 28, 1970, he succumbed to a massive heart attack. The 
irony of Nasser’s career was that he died while shielding his 
old enemy Hussein, at the expense of his old clients the Pal- 
estinians. Yet Jordan did pay a price for the repression of the 
Palestinians. The kingdom was ostracized by the all-Arab 
family well into 1973. 

Nasser was succeeded by his vice president, Anwar al- 
*Sadat, who assumed full authority only in May 1971 after de- 
feating the opposition made up of Nasser’s former allies in the 
government, the heads of the Arab Socialist Union Party, and 
the military. Sadat then moved to cultivate public support for 
his presidency. He formulated a new permanent constitution 
(September 1971) stipulating that the Shari‘a (Islamic Law) is 
a source of legislation (in contradistinction to Nasser’s secu- 
lar policies), pardoned most of the nation’s political prisoners, 
and returned major assets nationalized during the socialist 
era to their original owners. Simultaneously, he undermined 
leftist and Nasserist influences by according benefits to the 
Muslim Brotherhood, a major Islamist movement that had 
been repressed between the late 1940s and the mid-1950s. The 
Brotherhood advocated the creation of a universal Islamic na- 
tion, beginning with Egypt, in which Islamic Law would be 
the single source of legislation. Under Nasser they were the 
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main opponents of the regime. They were to become Sadat’s 
counterweights to his secular opponents. 

Sadat disengaged himself and his new regime from Nass- 
er’s Pan-Arab policies at home and throughout the region. He 
changed the country’s name from the United Arab Republic to 
the Arab Republic of Egypt, indicating a shift toward state par- 
ticularism. In July 1972 he ordered all Soviet military advisers 
and personnel out of Egypt. This was a critical turning point 
in Egyptian history: the attempt to reverse Nasser’s pro-Soviet 
policies and reduce the dependence on the Kremlin. Sadat 
also made known his desire to improve ties with Washington, 
badly damaged during the June 1967 war. After renewing the 
ceasefire agreement in November 1970 and February 1971, he 
sought a compromise with Israel. He sent a message to Prime 
Minister Golda *Meir through Jarring asking for a partial 
Israeli withdrawal from the Suez Canal to the Ras al-Muham- 
mad line in order to reopen the Canal for navigation. Sadat 
hinted that a positive gesture from Israel could well consti- 
tute a decisive step toward implementing UN Resolution 242. 
Golda Meir publicly responded in favor of Sadat’s approach. 
Nevertheless, the Egyptian request was finally rejected, appar- 
ently due to Sadat’s subsequent demands from Israel to return 
to all pre-June 1967 borders. This was something Israel was 
unwilling to accept. Realizing that a compromise was not near, 
Sadat began to consider a limited war, possibly in collabora- 
tion with Syria, to regain occupied territories and bring the 
Suez Canal into operation. In November 1972 he instructed 
his war minister to begin military preparations for war. De- 
spite the fluctuations in Soviet-Egyptian relations in the wake 
of the expulsion of Russian military advisers, in spring 1973 
a major new arms deal was concluded between Moscow and 
Cairo, the cost of which was covered by the Saudis and other 
conservative Arab regimes. 

Sadat departed from Nasser’s policy of undermining con- 
servative monarchies and republican regimes that disapproved 
of Pan-Arabism and Egypt's past relations with the Soviet 
Union. These regimes rewarded Sadat with generous finan- 
cial assistance. A year later, during and following the October 
1973 Arab-Israeli war, the oil-producing monarchies provided 
Sadat with important leverage: the oil embargo on the West, 
which was intended to prod the U.S. and Western Europe to 
pressure Israel into making territorial concessions. 

Domestically, in 1974, the Sadat regime implemented 
economic programs meant to attract considerable foreign in- 
vestments to Egypt, revive the public sector that had remained 
dormant under Nasser, and offer significant opportunities for 
local businessmen. This policy came to be known as siydsat 
al-infitah - the open door policy to free enterprise. By the late 
1970s Sadat allowed formerly outlawed political parties to re- 
sume their activity for the first time since 1953. New parties 
were invited to join in the system under the revised consti- 
tution of September 1971. Sadat expected political parties to 
constitute a loyal opposition and a counterweight to his op- 
ponents. With time passing, his harsh treatment of “disloyal” 
parties and his refusal to permit the Muslim Brotherhood to 
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Mizrach (East)—Ornamental plaque to be hung on an eastern wall in one’s house, orienting 
people toward Jerusalem. Illustrated with a map of the Land of Israel and the holy cities and sites. 


Colored lithograph on paper, Jerusalem, 1914. Collection of Isaac Einhorn, Tel Aviv. 
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ABOVE: Willem Janszoon Blaeu, Dutch, 1571-1638. Terra Sancta quae in Sacris Terra Promissionis olim Palestina 
(The Holy Land known in the Scriptures as the Promised Land, former Palestine), after Jodocus Hondius Jr., Dutch, after 
Laicstain-Schrott, Hand-colored engraving, 1629, 386 x 503 mm. From Le theatre du monde ou nouvel atlas, 1640. Gift of 


Karl and Li Handler, Vienna. Collection, The Israel Museum, Jerusalem. Photo © The Israel Museum, Jerusalem/Ilan Sztulman. 


(opposite page) TOP: Abraham Bar Jacob, German, 17th century. Map of the Holy Land: The route of the Exodus. 
Hand colored engraving by Moses Wiesel, 262 x 480mm. From Haggadah shel Pessah (Passover Haggadah), Amsterdam, 
1695. Gift of Dr. Silberstein, Geneva. Collection, The Israel Museum, Jerusalem. Photo © Israel Museum/Ilan Sztulman. 


(opposite page) BOTTOM: Anonymous artist. Drawing of the Madaba mosaic map, c. 1900, a mosaic depiction 
of the Holy Land set in the floor of a Byzantine church in the Jordanian town of Madaba. Ink, gouache, and watercolor 
on paper, 90 x 137.5 cm. Gift of Prof. Harold A. Layer, San Francisco, through American Friends of the Israel Museum. 


Collection, The Israel Museum, Jerusalem. Photo © The Israel Museum, Jerusalem, by Avshalom Avital. 
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Petrus Plancius, Flemish, 1552-1622. Geography of the Exodus, adaptation by D.R.M. Mathes. 
Hand-colored engraving, c. 1600, from a Dutch Bible. Collection of Isaac Einhorn, Tel Aviv. 
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Crusader’s map of Jerusalem, including the Sacred Sites and the Temple of Solomon. From Robert the Monk’s 
Historia Iherosolimitana (History of the First Crusade), ca. 1099. © Gianni Dagli Orti/Corbis. 
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Gerard de Jode, Flemish, 1509-1591, after Tilemannus Stella, German, 1525-1589. Terrae Sanctae, 
quae Promissionis terra. . . (Description of the Holy Land, or the Promised Land. . .). Hand-colored etching by Johannes 
and Lucas Doetechum, 1578, 307 x 513mm. From Gerard de Jode, Speculam orbis terrae, edited by the author’s son, 


Cornelis de Jode, Antwerp, 1593. Collection, The Israel Museum, Jerusalem. Photo © Israel Museum, Jerusalem/Ilan Sztulman. 


Christian van Adrichom, Dutch, 1533-1585. Situs Terrae Promissionis SS Bibliorum intelligentiam exacte aperiens 

(The disposition of the Promised Land precisely clarifies biblical writings). Hand colored engraving, c. 1585, 

354 x 1010 mm. From Christian van Adrichom, Theatrum Terrae Sanctae et Biblicarum Historiarum, Cologne, Officina 
Birkmanica, 1590. Gift of Adam Mekler in honor of Ariel Gabriella Mekler. Collection, The Israel Museum, Jerusalem. 


Photo © Israel Museum, Jerusalem/Ilan Sztulman. 
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ARAB WORLD, 1945-2006 


become a party, with the argument that no religious party had 
a monopoly over Islam, stirred discontent. Real progress in 
granting greater political freedom was achieved under Husni 
*Mubarak, Sadat’s successor to the presidency. By the late 
19708, dissatisfaction over Sadat’s capitalist policies and the 
cutting of government subsidies of basic necessities such as 
foodstuffs also became widespread. 

Since 1970 Libya under the radical regime headed by Col- 
onel Qadhafi had become active in inter-Arab affairs. Libyan 
“socialism” was contradictory: both leftist and Islamic, anti- 
Communist yet allied with the Soviet Union. Qadhafi pressed 
for an inter-Arab union in the spirit of Nasserist Pan-Arabism 
and adopted a militant anti-Israel and pro-Palestinian stance. 
The British and American military bases that had survived 
under the Sanusi monarchy were closed, the tiny Italian com- 
munity was expelled, alcohol was forbidden as were night- 
clubs, and Christian churches were closed. By the mid-1970s, 
disappointed with the failure of other Arab rulers to support 
his pleas for unity, and declining relations with Egypt, Qad- 
hafi plunged into domestic affairs and proclaimed a Libyan 
Cultural Revolution. The General People’s Congress had been 
created, the country’s administration was taken over by com- 
mittees, and Libya was declared a Jamahiriyya, or “the state 
of the masses.” 

Ba‘thi Iraq of the post-July 1968 coup under the Hasan 
al-Bagr and Saddam Hussein regime was active in the inter- 
Arab arena and the Arab-Israeli conflict. Iraq was in serious 
contention with Syria for the leading position in the progres- 
sive socialist-leftist camp and in the Fertile Crescent. Syria 
since 1970, under the presidency of Hafez al-Asad, also played 
a leading role on the inter-Arab scene, though Asad adopted 
a somewhat more flexible, responsible, and pragmatic stance 
in the Arab-Israeli conflict by not advocating an immediate 
war, he opposed un Resolution 242. 

Several inter-Arab rivalries were resolved. Saudi Ara- 
bia and Kuwait agreed in 1969 to resolve border disputes be- 
tween them. Saudi Arabia conceded to Abu Dhabi the dis- 
puted Buraimi oasis (1974), obtaining instead an outlet to the 
sea between Abu Dhabi and Qatar. Other inter-Arab disputes 
persisted. South Yemen (ppRy) clashed with the Yemen Arab 
Republic in warlike operations in 1972 and 1979. The PDRY was 
also in conflict with Oman, where it supported a rebellion in 
Dhofar. Iraq’s border disputes with Kuwait led to clashes in 
1973 and 1976. Libya, too, was in conflict with her neighbors: 
Chad (non-Arab) disputed Libya’s annexation of Chadi ter- 
ritory since 1973 and resented Qadhafi’s support for rebels. 
Libya claimed territorial rights from Niger and was frequently 
accused of meddling in that county’s internal affairs. Libya's 
relations with other West African countries - Mali, Senegal, 
and Gambia — were tense, as those nations accused Qadhafi 
of conspiring against their governments. Tensions ran high 
between Libya and Tunisia. The latter accused Libya of hatch- 
ing plots and stirring subversion within her borders. In 1977, 
Libya and Egypt were on the verge of total war following Sa- 
dat’s accusation that Qadhafi had plotted to assassinate leading 
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Egyptian government officials. Qadhafi’s radical actions were 
also apparent in the assistance he offered the Irish Republican 
Army in Northern Ireland, Europe's terrorists - rightist and 
leftist - as well as Muslim rebels in the Philippines and Thai- 
land. Finally, in the Maghreb, border disputes flared through- 
out the 1970s. A border dispute between Morocco and Alge- 
ria was patched up in agreements, mediated by African states. 
Moroccan-Algerian relations deteriorated once again over 
Western (formerly Spanish) Sahara. Algeria refused to accept 
the partition and annexation of that territory by Morocco and 
Mauritania in 1975. Thus it supported the Saharan rebels (the 
POLISARIO) and the republic they proclaimed. Algeria offered 
military aid whereas Israel assisted Morocco. 


The Arab-Israeli Conflict in the Early and Mid-1970s 

As noted, in 1972 the Egyptians began to lay the groundwork 
for the fourth major Arab-Israeli war. The war that finally 
broke out in October 1973 resulted from failure to resolve the 
territorial disputes arising from the previous conflict. UN Res- 
olution 242 notwithstanding, little progress had been made in 
its implementation and Israel remained in control of the occu- 
pied territories. When Sadat decided to go to war he contacted 
Syrian President Hafez al-Asad to arrange for a two-front at- 
tack on Israel: in the Sinai and the Golan Heights. Despite 
Sadat’s expulsion of Soviet military personnel in summer 
1972, he was still dependent on the Russians. Thus, when he 
approached them for military supplies they stepped up arms 
deliveries to both Egypt and Syria. The Iraqis entered the war 
at its inception, as did volunteer fighters from the Maghreb, 
Kuwait, Sudan, and Saudi Arabia. Jordan dispatched a token 
military force. The oil-rich monarchies offered financial and 
diplomatic assistance. In contrast to what had transpired in 
1967, Egypt and Syria were reluctant to share precise military 
plans with King Hussein. The latter visited Israel secretly on 
September 25, 1973, and, at the Mossad’s compound, briefed 
Prime Minister Golda Meir about Syrian and Egyptian war 
plans. What he could not do was to pinpoint the exact date 
of an attack. 

The two-front war broke out on October 6, 1973, the 
Jewish Day of Atonement. It was also the Muslim month of 
Ramadan and hence the conflict was regarded by the Arabs as 
the “Ramadan War.’ Egyptian forces crossed the Suez Canal 
to the east bank and overran the Bar-Lev Line, built sev- 
eral years earlier to thwart all potential military assault. On 
the northern front, the Syrians rushed into the Golan Heights 
and came very close to reaching the June 4, 1967, border with 
Israel. The war caught Israel completely unprepared, for un- 
til then the Israel Defense Forces believed that Egypt and 
Syria were ill prepared for war and thus would desist from 
waging it. 

On October 10 Sadat requested that the Saudis use the oil 
weapon as a countermeasure to the American airlift to Israel. 
On October 16, Arab oil ministers convened in Kuwait and 
proclaimed an embargo on petroleum shipments to the U.S. 
and Holland. They said the restrictions would be lifted once 
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Initial letter for the word Miserere 
mei, “Have mercy upon me, at the 
beginning of Psalm 51 (Vulgate Ps. 
50) from the 12'*-century Psalter of 
York. Seen here are David, with Bath- 
Sheba behind him, being admonished 
by Nathan. Uriah the Hittite lies dead, 
stoned by an Ammonite. Copenhagen, 
Royal Library, Thott, 143, fol. 68r. 
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MELAMED, EZRA ZION (1903-1994), Israel talmudic 
scholar and philologist. Born in Shiraz, Persia, Melamed was 
taken to Palestine by his father, R.R. *Melamed, when he was 
two. He worked at the Ministry of Education (1952-56), and 
was appointed professor of Bible at the Hebrew University 
(1964) and of Talmud at Bar Ilan (1961) and at Tel Aviv (1964) 
universities. He was elected to the Hebrew Language Academy 
in 1956 and to the Higher Archaeological Council in 1963. He 
was awarded the Israel Prize in 1987 for Torah literature and 
commentary on the sources. Melamed’s major works are in 
the fields of talmudic literature: Midreshei Halakhah shel ha- 
Tannaim be-Talmud Bavli (1943), in which he collected berai- 
tot in the Babylonian Talmud based on verses from the Penta- 
teuch, and Ha-Yahas she-Bein Midreshei Halakhah la-Mishnah 
ve-la-Tosefta (“Relations Between Halakhic Midrashim and 
Mishnah and Tosefta,” 1967). Two related works were pub- 
lished posthumously: Midreshei Halakhah shel ha-Tanna’im 
be-Talmud Yerushalmi (2001) and Midreshei Halakhah shel 
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ha-Amoraim be-Talmud Yerushalmi (2004). Melamed devoted 
much labor to editing the scientific legacy of his teacher Jacob 
Nahum *Epstein, including Mekhilta de-Rabbi Simeon bar 
Yohai (1955), Mevoot le-Sifrut ha-Tanna’im (1957), Mevoot le- 
Sifrut ha-Amora’im (1962), and Dikduk Aramit Bavlit (1960). 
He also edited B. de Vries’ Mehkarim be-Sifrut ha-Talmud 
(1968). He composed a special work in which he summarized 
the most significant achievements of modern Talmud schol- 
arship: Pirkei Mavo le-Sifrut ha-Talmud (1973). He prepared 
textbooks and popular works, including Pirkei Minhag ve- 
Halakhah (“Chapters of Custom and Halakhah; 1955), and 
Parashiyyot me-Aggadot ha-Tanna’im (“Chapters of Tannaitic 
Aggadot;’ 1955). Among his other writings are Tafsir Tehillim 
bi-Leshon Yehudei Paras (“Psalms in Judeo-Persian; 1968), 
Millon Arami-Ivri le-Talmud Bavli le-Mathilim (“Aramaic- 
Hebrew Dictionary of the Babylonian Talmud for Beginners,” 
1969), and a comprehensive glossary to the entire Babylonian 
Talmud (Millon Arami-Ivri shel ha-Talmud ha-Bavli, 1992), as 


MELAMED, MEIR 


well as articles in scientific journals. Of special significance 
is his edition of Eusebius’ geographical work Onomastikon, 
which he translated from the original (1938). Because of his 
involvement with the Persian and other Oriental communities 
(whom he served as honorary rabbi) and his familiarity with 
their traditions of custom and language, Melamed served as 
an important source on such community traditions. 


[Menahem Zevi Kaddari / Stephen G. Wald (2"¢ ed.)] 


MELAMED, MEIR (second half of 15" century), financier in 
Spain during the period of the expulsion. A Hebrew author of 
the period calls him the “king’s secretary,’ apparently because 
he held office in one of the royal accounting departments. In 
official documents he is referred to as “Rabbi” and not “Don,” 
as were most of the other Jewish tax farmers, which indicates 
that he was a scholar. He lived mainly in Segovia. In 1487 he 
succeeded his aged father-in-law Abraham *Seneor as chief 
administrator of tax farming in the kingdom. On June 15, 1492, 
he and Abraham Seneor were baptized with great ceremony at 
Guadalupe, Ferdinand and Isabella acting as godparents. As 
a Christian he adopted the name Fernando Nufiez Coronel. 
On June 23, 1492, he was appointed chief accountant (conta- 
dor mayor). He also became a permanent member of the royal 
council and was town councillor (regidor) in Segovia. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, index, s.v. Meir Melamed Baer, 
Urkunden, index; Suarez Fernandez, Documentos, index. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: C. Carrete Parrondo, in: Sefarad, 37 (1977), 339-49. 


MELAMED, RAHAMIM REUVEN (1854-1938), Persian 
rabbi and preacher. Born in Shiraz, he moved to Jerusalem 
in 1906, established a yeshivah in his own home, and served 
as rabbi to the Persian Jews. He wrote many commentaries 
in both Hebrew and *Judeo-Persian to the Pentateuch, the 
Scrolls, Avot, and portions of the Zohar: among them Kisse 
Rahamim (1911), Yeshuah ve-Rahamim (1912), Zedakah ve- 
Rahamim (1926), Hayyei Rahamim (1929), Zikhron Rahamim 
(1930), and Seder Leil Pesah (in Hebrew and Persian, 1930), all 
published in Jerusalem. Some of his works were republished 
by his son, Ezra Zion *Melamed. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.D. Gaon, Yehudei ha-Mizrah be-Erez Yis- 


rael, 2 (1937); 437-8. 
[Walter Joseph Fischel] 


MELAMED, SIMAN TOV (d. c. 1780), spiritual leader of 
the Jewish community in *Meshed. A poet, philosopher, and 
author of many treatises in Hebrew and *Judeo-Persian, he 
composed *azharot (1896) in Judeo-Persian (portions of which 
were written in Persian, as well as Aramaic and Hebrew). A 
manuscript of his commentary to Pirkei Avot is in the pos- 
session of Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, together with 
other of his writings. His major work is his philosophical-reli- 
gious Sefer Hayyat al-Rukh (published 1898), which combines 
a commentary on Maimonides’ teachings on the 13 articles 
of faith and a treatise on Israel’s existence in the Diaspora 
and ultimate salvation. The work shows a strong influence of 


the Sufic ideas of *Bahya ibn Paquda’s Hovot ha-Levavot and 
other Jewish and Muslim medieval thinkers. In the tradition 
of Meshed’s Jews, Siman Tov Melamed is also remembered 
as a staunch defender of Judaism in theological disputations 
which the Shi‘a clergy arranged between him, Muslims, and 
Jewish converts. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Bacher, in: ZHB, 14 (1910), 51ff.; A. Yaari, 
Sifrei Yehudei Bukharah (1942), nos. 33, 39, 161; E. Neumark, Massa‘ 
be-Erez ha-Kedem, ed. by A. Yaari (1947), 95; W.J. Fischel, in: L. Fin- 
kelstein (ed.), The Jews, 2 (1960°), 1174, 1177; E. Spicehandler, in: sBB, 


8 (1968), 114-36. 
[Walter Joseph Fischel] 


°MELANCHTHON (Schwarzerd), PHILIPP (1497-1560), 
German reformer and theologian. Born at Bretten in Baden, 
Melanchthon was a great-nephew of the Hebraist and Chris- 
tian kabbalist Johann *Reuchlin, who taught him Hebrew and 
supervised his education at Pforzheim. In 1518, at the age of 
21, Melanchthon was appointed professor of Greek at Witten- 
berg but within a year he had sided with Martin *Luther in 
the struggle with Rome, thus alienating Reuchlin, who later 
disinherited him. Melanchthon was Luther's principal assis- 
tant in translating the Old Testament into German (1523-34). 
Widely respected as a humanist and theologian, he favored 
study of the Kabbalah, but condemned its later accretions. 
One of his addresses on the importance of Hebrew, De studio 
linguae Ebraeae, appeared in 1549. Although Melanchthon was 
influenced by Luther’s antisemitism, he avoided its cruder ex- 
cesses and in 1539, at the Frankfurt religious assembly, publicly 
denounced the blood libel that had resulted in the martyrdom 
of 38 Brandenburg Jews in 1510. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Hartfelder, P Melanchthon als Praeceptor 
Germaniae (1889); G. Ellinger, Philipp Melanchthon (Ger., 1902); F. 
Hildebrandt, Melanchthon: Alien or Ally? (1946); C.L. Manschreck, 
Melanchthon, the Quiet Reformer (1958); H. Sick, Melanchthon als Aus- 
leger des Alten Testaments (1959); G. Kisch, Melanchthons Rechtsund 
Soziallehre (1967); Baron, Social’, 13, 229 ff. 


MELAVVEH MALKAH (Heb. m2 mn; “escorting the 
queen’), term used to describe the meal and festivities at the 
end of the Sabbath. This gesture of farewell to the “queen” 
(Sabbath) is designed as the counterpart of the festivities 
which greeted her arrival. The origin of the custom has been 
traced to the Talmud. R. Hanina asserted that the table should 
be (festively) laid at the termination of the Sabbath, although 
only a small amount of food would be eaten (Shab. 119b). The 
melavveh malkah was later seen by both *Jacob b. Asher and 
Joseph *Caro to be the fulfillment of R. Hidka’s injunction 
to celebrate four meals on the Sabbath (Shab. 117b). It was in 
the context of this injunction that the melavveh malkah later 
assumed the image of a virtually voluntary extension of the 
Sabbath. Isaac *Luria, for example, believed that not until the 
melavveh malkah was over did the sinful dead return to hell 
from their Sabbath rest, and the kabbalists and Hasidim were 
so reluctant to relinquish the honored Sabbath guest, that they 
used the melavveh malkah as a means of prolonging the Sab- 
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bath day as long as possible. They used the occasion to chant 
special *zemirot and to relate hasidic tales. The melavveh mal- 
kah is also known as se'udat David (“King David’s banquet”). 
As such, it serves as a reminder of the legend that King David, 
having been told by God that he would die on the Sabbath 
(Shab. 30a), celebrated his survival each new week with spe- 
cial joy (Taamei Minhagim). 

One of the favorite melavveh malkah hymns is Eliyahu 
ha-Navi (“Elijah the Prophet”), attributed by some authorities 
to *Meir of Rothenburg. It welcomes the prophet as the herald 
of the Messiah. According to legend, Elijah is expected to an- 
nounce the salvation of Israel at the first opportunity after the 
termination of the Sabbath. Medieval paytanim devoted sev- 
eral other zemirot to the melavveh malkah festivities. Among 
the most notable are Be-Mozaei Yom Menuhah by Jacob Me- 
nea (14"" century); Addir Ayom ve-Nora, Ish Hasid by Jesse b. 
Mordecai (13'* century); and Amar Adonai le- Yaakov. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenstein, Dinim, 227; H. Schauss, Guide to 


Jewish Holy Days (1962), 27, 30, 35. 
[Harry Rabinowicz] 


MELBOURNE, capital of Victoria, Australia. The 15 Port 
Phillip Association members who founded Melbourne in 
1835 included two Jews. Melbourne is today the only Jewish 
community of any size in the State of Victoria. During the 
198 century however a considerable number of Jews settled 
in other centers in the State, but the country communities 
practically disappeared. The Melbourne Jewish community 
was established in 1841. 


Early Metropolitan Settlement 
Jews clustered around shops and businesses in the center of 
the city in Collins, Bourke, and Elizabeth streets and in 1847 
opened the first synagogue (Melbourne Hebrew Congrega- 
tion) in that area. The influx in the 1850s and 1860s led to set- 
tlement in working-class districts in the suburbs adjoining 
the city - Fitzroy, Carlton, Richmond, and East Melbourne. 
The East Melbourne Congregation was founded in 1857 with 
Moses Rintel as minister, most of the congregants being im- 
migrants from Germany and Austria. At the turn of the cen- 
tury this congregation was led by the patriarchal figure, Rev. 
Jacob Lenzer. 

There were continuous movements of Jews from their 
first areas of settlement to new areas. In the wake of such a 
group movement the St. Kilda Synagogue was opened in 1872. 
In the period before compulsory education the Melbourne 
Hebrew School was established as a day school in 1874 and 
continued until 1886, when it was closed because of financial 
difficulties. In 1888 the three congregations (Melbourne, East 
Melbourne, and St. Kilda) established the United Jewish Edu- 
cation Board, which conducted part-time Hebrew schools in 
various centers. As they moved from area to area, the Jews as- 
cended in the social and occupational ladder and by 1900 the 
most popular occupations were textile manufacturing, general 
dealing, and skilled trades such as tailoring, watchmaking, and 
cabinetmaking. Small draper shop-owners were beginning to 
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acquire large retail stores. Carpenters were opening furniture 
factories. Less than 3% were in the professions. During the 
first decades of the 20 century there gradually developed a 
struggle for communal supremacy between the earlier immi- 
grants who lived south of the Yarra River, and who were more 
prosperous and assimilated, and the more recent immigrants, 
mostly from Eastern Europe, who were concentrated north of 
the river, and who were Yiddish-speaking, with an Orthodox 
background, Yiddish culture, and strong Zionist leanings. 

Concurrently, a change took place in the centers of Jewish 
activity. Whereas until the first decades of the 20 century life 
centered around the synagogues, in the next decades a shift 
took place, non-synagogal bodies being organized and gradu- 
ally taking a more prominent place in communal leadership. 
The synagogues in the first decades of the 206 century were 
the Melbourne Hebrew Congregation (first at Bourke St. in the 
city; after 1930 at Toorak Road) and the St. Kilda Synagogue 
south of the Yarra, and the East Melbourne Synagogue and 
the Carlton Synagogue (established 1927), north of the Yarra. 
Some smaller minyanim had also been formed, notably the 
Woolf Davis Chevra, run by the family of J.E. Stone, and the 
Talmud Torah Hascola at North Carlton. A number of societ- 
ies mainly in the hands of the south of the Yarra element were 
already in existence - the Philanthropic Society, Aid Society, 
Welfare Society, Sick Visiting Society, the Chevra Kadisha 
(founded 1910), the United Shechita Board, and the Beth Din. 
A number of bodies began to spring up north of the Yarra. 
In 1912 new immigrants had helped to form a center of Yid- 
dish culture, the “Jewish National Library-Kadimah,” which 
apart from its book collection held regular cultural meetings 
including Yiddish lectures and plays. 

The Judean League of Victoria was founded in 1921 as 
a roof-organization for non-synagogal activity, sports, liter- 
ary, cultural, social, and Zionist activity. Its headquarters in 
its heyday at Monash House, Carlton, was a vibrant center 
of Jewish activity every night of the week for three decades. 
Its founder and leading spirit was Maurice *Ashkanasy. The 
struggle between the two elements ended in 1948 with a demo- 
cratic representation unifying the whole community and put- 
ting an end to the era of Anglo-Jewish patrician control and 
of the congregational dictatorship in communal affairs. The 
place of Melbourne (later Victorian) Jewish Advisory Board 
(established in 1921), a strictly synagogal body, was taken by 
the Victorian Jewish Board of Deputies (in 1948) which gave a 
new direction to communal activities, and brought about the 
formulation of a community viewpoint on all matters affect- 
ing both local Jewry, such as public relations, immigration, 
and a deepening of Jewish cultural values, and wider Jewish 
issues such as Zionism and antisemitism. There was also a 
move from voluntary philanthropy to organized professional 
social services. It operated through the following commit- 
tees: education, social welfare, immigration, public relations, 
appeals coordination, youth, organization and statistics, and 
congregational. The struggle was fought out on a number of 
points, including the question of the kashrut of frozen meat 
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exported to Palestine, prepared under the supervision of the 
United Shechita Board and its chief shohet Rabbi IJ. Super 
(who served the community as shohet, mohel, and teacher for 
more than half a century), which was challenged by Rabbi J.L. 
Gurewicz, disciple of Chaim Ozer *Grodzinsky of Vilna and 
the respected leader of the Orthodox Carlton Synagogue in 
its heyday. The main issues however were the battle against 
anti-Zionist elements in the mid-1940s, the struggle for the 
establishment of a Jewish day school, the continuing cleavage 
between the Orthodox and the Liberals, a stubborn but losing 
battle for the greater use of Yiddish, the attitude to antisemi- 
tism, and the problem of public relations. 


The Transformation of the Community 

Between the late 1930s and the mid-1950s the Melbourne 
Jewish community was transformed, as were the other cen- 
ters of Australian Jewish life, by a number of important in- 
terrelated events. Some of this change occurred before, when 
the traditional synagogues, mainly Anglo-Jewish in orienta- 
tion, such as the Melbourne Hebrew Congregation and the 
St. Kilda Hebrew Congregation, which had provided com- 
munal leadership, were challenged by new synagogues repre- 
senting either a stricter European Orthodoxy or the Reform 
congregation founded in 1930. A Yiddish-speaking compo- 
nent already existed, centered in Carlton, just north of central 
Melbourne, rather than in the traditional middle-class Jewish 
area of St. Kilda, south of the inner city. Institutions like the 
Jewish National Library-Kadimah, founded in 1912, and the 
Judean League, a center of cultural life and pro-Zionist activ- 
ity, founded in 1921, emerged in Yiddish Carlton, whose in- 
habitants demonstrated the range of Jewish orientations and 
ideologies of troubled Europe. 

There was no secular communal representative body un- 
til the foundation of the Victorian Jewish Advisory Board in 
1938, an organization which changed its name in May 1947 to 
the Victorian Jewish Board of Deputies (vjpp), and, in Oc- 
tober 1988, to the Jewish Community Council of Victoria. 
Although all local synagogues which wished to affiliate to the 
Board could do so, it also included a plethora of secular bod- 
ies, including Zionist and Yiddish groups. These representa- 
tive bodies took a much more visible and direct role in lob- 
bying on behalf of Jewish interests to the government and the 
media than was previously the case. 

While (with many exceptions) the old Anglo-Jewish- 
dominated Melbourne community had been notably luke- 
warm on Zionism, the new community was, by and large, 
enthusiastically pro-Zionist, and, in the decade before the es- 
tablishment of Israel, defended the creation of a Jewish state 
against influential local Jewish non-Zionists such as Rabbi 
Jacob *Danglow and Sir Isaac *Isaacs. Perhaps the most im- 
portant manifestation of the new Jewish assertiveness in Mel- 
bourne was the foundation of Mt. Scopus College, the first 
Jewish day school, in 1949. Mt. Scopus was coeducational, 
and moderately Orthodox and Zionist in its orientation. By 
the 1980s eight full-time Jewish day schools, representing 


various trends in the Jewish community, had been founded. 
The relatively large-scale migration to Melbourne of perhaps 
35,000 Holocaust refugees and survivors, especially from 
Poland, dramatically changed the nature of the community, 
adding not merely to its pro-Zionist and Orthodox strength, 
but to its secular Yiddish and leftist elements. This in turn 
produced a number of major cleavages within the commu- 
nity, especially between the mainstream community and an 
allegedly pro-Communist communal defense body, the Jew- 
ish Council to Combat Fascism and Antisemitism, which re- 
sulted in the Council’s expulsion from the vjBp in 1952, and 
notably bad relations between the Orthodox synagogues and 
the Reform movement (which included significant numbers 
of German and Austrian refugees). As well, Yiddish persisted 
as a significant Jewish lingua franca in Melbourne for decades 
after the War. By the mid-1950s, however - and certainly by 
the 1967 War - the Melbourne Jewish community had been 
transformed into one which was enthusiastically pro-Zionist, 
religiously pluralistic but with a large Orthodox majority, out- 
spoken in defense of its interests, and keen to deter assimila- 
tion through the creation of a large Jewish day school move- 
ment. A number of individual activists responsible for these 
developments, such as Maurice *Ashkanasy, Alex Masel, and 
Benzion Patkin (1902-1984), the chief founder of Mt. Scopus 
College, should to be mentioned here. Visitors to Melbourne 
were often amazed at the breadth and vigor of its institutions 
and it was often known as the “shtet] on the Yarra” - Mel- 
bourne’s river — for its extraordinary preservation of many of 
the cultural, linguistic, and ideological matrices of prewar Eu- 
rope. Melbourne was also often contrasted with Sydney, which 
had fewer Polish Holocaust refugees but more from Britain 
and Hungary, and was widely seen as less assertively Jewish 
than Melbourne, at least down to the 1990s. The rivalry be- 
tween Melbourne and Sydney was found in many aspects of 
Australian life, and, in the case of the two Jewish communi- 
ties, probably owed something to the more extreme nature of 
Victoria's left-wing, often anti-Israel, stance which emerged 
in the 1950s from local political developments. 


The Contemporary Community 

DEMOGRAPHY. Melbourne has experienced considerable 
and continuing growth during the postwar period. The num- 
ber of declared Jews in Melbourne, according to the optional 
religious question in the Australian census, rose from about 
22,000 in 1954 to 26,409 in 1971 and then to 35,383 in 1996 and 
37,779 in 2001. Since this is based on responses to an optional 
question of religious affiliation (rather than ethnic identity), 
the actual number is certainly much higher, probably in the 
range of 50-55,000, just under 2% of Melbourne's population 
of about 2.9 million. Most Melbourne Jews tend to live in a 
small number of well-defined Jewish neighborhoods. Among 
the 17 postal code areas (equivalent to zip codes in the United 
States, but somewhat smaller in size) in Australia with the 
highest number of Jews in the 2001 census, nine were in Mel- 
bourne, including three of the top five. The largest and most 
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obviously Jewish areas of concentration are the Caulfield-St. 
Kilda East-Elsternwick districts, about five miles south of cen- 
tral Melbourne, where 18,216 Jews were identified in the 2001 
census. This area contains many Jewish synagogues, institu- 
tions, and shops, and a large and visible Strictly Orthodox 
community. The other significant areas of Jewish concentration 
were adjacent to this core area: Bentleigh (2,667 Jews in 2001), 
to the east; the wealthy neighborhood of Toorak (1,611 Jews) 
to its north; and East Brighton (1,316 Jews) to its south. These 
neighborhoods became heavily Jewish just after World War 11 
and have remained very stable ever since. There is little or no 
sign of Jewish suburbanization, as in many other Diaspora 
societies, nor any equivalent of “white flight,” as in the United 
States, away from decaying neighborhoods. The only major 
change in Melbourne's Jewish demographic pattern since 1945 
has been the decline to the vanishing point of the former area of 
East European Jewish settlement in Carlton, immediately north 
of central Melbourne, which, until the 1960s, contained many 
Yiddish-based institutions such as the Kadimah, the leading 
Yiddish cultural and social center. The Melbourne Jewish com- 
munity has grown chiefly by immigration, welcoming succes- 
sive waves of German Holocaust refugees and a very large flow 
of postwar Holocaust survivors, especially from Poland, and 
then more recent groups of South African and ex-Soviet im- 
migrants, as well as a continuing settlement of Jews from the 
English-speaking world and elsewhere for normal professional 
purposes. Nevertheless, the stability of Melbourne Jewry, and 
other social characteristics, have given it some very favorable 
features. A 1991 random sample survey of the community, for 
example, found that the Melbourne Jewish fertility rate was 
apparently above the replacement level, a notable accomplish- 
ment for a middle-class Diaspora Jewish community. 


CONGREGATIONS. In terms of congregational affiliation, 
Melbourne had about 50 synagogues in the early 21°t century, 
of which four were Liberal (Reform) and one Masorti (Con- 
servative), one Independent, and all the others Orthodox of 
various strands ranging from moderate Anglo-Orthodoxy to 
Strict Orthodoxy. The postwar era has seen a vast expansion 
in the range of congregational affiliation beyond the Anglo- 
Orthodoxy predominant before 1939, especially at the reli- 
gious extremes. Relations between the Orthodox and Re- 
form components of the community have been notably bad, 
as have, to a lesser extent, relations between different strands 
in Orthodoxy. In part for this reason, no postwar Melbourne 
rabbi has been able to act as recognized spokesman for the 
whole community, in the manner of Rabbi Jacob Danglow 
before the war. A number of rabbis, such as the Orthodox 
*Gutnicks, Yitzhak *Groner, and John S. *Levi from the Lib- 
erals, have been viewed by many as notable leaders, but none 
has been regarded as a consensual leader. 


COMMUNAL LEADERSHIP. Instead, the leadership of the 
community has been vested in its representative body, known 
(1938-47) as the Victorian Jewish Advisory Board, then (1947- 
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88) as the Victorian Jewish Board of Deputies (vjBp); and 
since 1988 as the Jewish Community Council of Victoria 
(jccv). Its president (elected annually, and normally serving 
a two-year term) and other office-holders are regarded as the 
community’s spokesmen to the media and government. The 
Jccv is composed of representatives of many Jewish organi- 
zations in Melbourne, including most synagogues, Zionist 
bodies, fraternal, women’s, and youth groups. There is no pro- 
vision to elect individuals on a personal basis. The Jccv has 
at all times represented a consensual position in the commu- 
nity, strongly supportive of Israel as well as multiculturalism 
and the Jewish day school system. It monitors and combats 
antisemitism and extreme anti-Zionism. By its constitution, 
no religious question can be discussed, since any debating of 
religious issues is likely to be divisive. The sccv, which meets 
ona monthly basis, works closely with the Executive Council 
of Australian Jewry (EcaJ), the national representative body 
of the community, and the Zionist Federation. 


EDUCATION. Probably the major reason for the relative suc- 
cess of the Jewish community in Melbourne has been the Jew- 
ish day school system. Since 1949, nine full-time Jewish day 
schools have been established in Melbourne. (See *Australia 
for list.) In 1962, 1,480 students attended these schools, a total 
which rose to 4,840 in 1982, 5,492 in 1989, and about 6,000 in 
2004. The experience of Melbourne has clearly been that edu- 
cation there strongly discourages assimilation and intermar- 
riage. One of the major challenges confronting the Melbourne 
Jewish community is the ever-increasing cost of education at 
Jewish schools (which are private and fee-paying, although 
they receive some state funding). No long-term solution to this 
problem is yet in sight. Jewish interest courses exist at Monash 
University, but the underfunding of the tertiary and research 
sectors compared with the Jewish school system is also a no- 
table and unfortunate feature of the community. 

There are a number of Jewish museums in Melbourne 
which would be of interest to tourists. The Jewish Museum 
of Australia (26 Alma Road, St. Kilda) contains exhibits on 
Australian Jewry history. The Jewish Holocaust Museum and 
Research Centre (13 Selwyn Street, Elsternwick) has used Ho- 
locaust survivors as tour guides. Melbourne’s most prominent 
Jewish landmark is certainly the magnificent Melbourne He- 
brew Congregation’s synagogue at Toorak Road and Domain 
Road, South Yarra. 


COMMUNAL RELATIONS. Relations between the Melbourne 
Jewish community and the local state government of Victo- 
ria have generally been very good. Only very occasionally 
have difficulties arisen, for instance in the late 1970s when a 
strongly anti-Zionist and radical segment of the local Austra- 
lian Labor Party supported a radical radio station, 3Rc, whose 
license to broadcast to the Jewish community was questioned 
at a series of public hearings. By and large, however, relations 
between the Jewish community and successive Victoria gov- 
ernments have been harmonious. Relations with the local 
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media are also good, although the community has protested 
many times when Israel is unfairly criticized, as has become 
common, especially in the liberal media and on “talk-back” 
radio. Relations with other groups in the wider community 
are normally also harmonious, despite the existence of anti- 
semitic and anti-Zionist activists and the threat of terrorism, 
especially from extremist sections of Melbourne’s growing 
Muslim community. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: P.Y. Medding, From Assimilation to Group 
Survival (1958), incl. bibl.; L.M. Goldman, Jews in Victoria in the 19% 
Century (1954), incl. bibl.; I. Solomon, in: Journal of the Australian 
Jewish Historical Society, 2 (1946), 332-48; N. Spielvogel, ibid., 2 (1946), 
356-8; R. Apple, ibid., 4 (1955), 61. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: W.D. Ru- 
binstein, “Jews in the 1966 Australian Census,” in: Australian Jewish 
Historical Society Journal, 14, Part 3 (1998), 495-508; idem, “Jews in 
the 2001 Australian Census,” ibid., 17, Part 1 (2003), 74-83; P. Maclean 
and M. Turnbull, “The Jews [of Carlton]? in: P. Yule (ed.), Carlton: A 
History (2004). See also *Australia. 


Israel Porush and Yitzhak Rischin / William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 


MELCHIOR, family prominent in Denmark since the mid- 
186 century. Originally from Hamburg, where the family had 
lived since the 18‘ century, MOSES MELCHIOR (1736-1817) ar- 
rived in Copenhagen in 1750. He became a successful dealer 
in leather and tobacco and in 1795 founded the import-ex- 
port firm of Moses and Son G. Melchior, which is still in ex- 
istence. His son GERSON (1771-1845) took over the business 
on his father’s death, and enlarged it by importing sugar, rum, 
and tea. He was one of the leaders of the Copenhagen Jewish 
community. One of his sons, NATHAN GERSON (1811-1872), 
was a prominent ophthalmologist. He lectured at Copenhagen 
University and in 1857 became a director of the Ophthalmo- 
logical Institute in Copenhagen. Another son, MORITZ GER- 
SON (1816-1884), succeeded his father as head of the firm in 
1845, establishing branches in the Danish West Indies and in 
Melbourne, Australia. Melchior was a member of the land- 
sting (upper house of the Danish parliament) from 1866 to 
1874 and was the first Jew to belong to the Danish Chamber 
of Commerce, becoming its president in 1873. Active also in 
the Jewish community, he served as a trustee and was made 
president in 1852. The writer Hans Christian Andersen was 
a friend and frequent guest in his house. His brother MosEs 
(1825-1912) succeeded him in 1884, opening a New York office 
in 1898. He was well known for his philanthropy, contribut- 
ing to many Jewish and general causes. CARL HENRIQUES 
(1855-1931) took over the business after his brother’s death 
and expanded it. He organized many athletic associations and 
sports clubs in Denmark and became their patron. Like his 
brother, he was the president of the Copenhagen community 
(1911-29). His son HARALD RAPHAEL (1896-1973) succeeded 
him in the firm, which dealt in the import of coffee, tea, rice, 
cocoa, and vanilla. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Moses og son G. Melchior, Et dansk han- 


delshus gennem 6 generationer (1961), Eng. summary 53-56; Dansk 
Biografisk Haandleksikon, 8.v.; Dansk Biografisk Leksikon, s.v. 
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MELCHIOR, CARL (1871-1933), German banker. Melchior, 
who was born in Hamburg, studied law and later became a 
judge there. In 1900 he was appointed legal counsel to the 
bank M.M. Warburg and Co. and in 1917 became a partner in 
the bank. During World War 1, he served as a captain in the 
German Army and was badly wounded. After his recupera- 
tion, he worked for the German government's Zentraleinkaufs- 
gesellschaft (zEG), which was charged during the war with 
importing foodstuffs. Melchior always considered himself a 
patriot. From 1918 to 1919, together with Max M. Warburg, 
he took part as a German delegate in the financial and eco- 
nomic negotiations following the armistice. Melchior subse- 
quently played a prominent role in the lengthy negotiations 
which eventually paved the way for Germany’s reacceptance 
into the community of nations and displayed a mastery of fi- 
nancial and legal issues, diplomatic tact, and attention to de- 
tail. As a Jew he was afraid to arouse antisemitism by holding 
official positions, so he tried to act more in the background. 
At the international conference in Spa in 1920 as an expert for 
the German government, together with Walther *Rathenau 
and Moritz Julius *Bonn Melchior created the “policy of ful- 
fillment” as a strategy of how Germany should pay its repara- 
tions. After Germany's admission to the League of Nations, 
Melchior became the only German member of the League's 
finance committee and in 1928-29 its chairman. In 1929 he 
was one of the German delegates discussing the revision of 
the Dawes Plan, under which German reparation payments 
were scheduled. He also served as a member of the board of 
the Bank for International Settlements in Basle and in other 
political or economic functions concerning international fi- 
nancial affairs. In the early 1930s he hoped that integrating the 
NsDAP, which he detested, into the government would placate 
the Nazis. After the Nazis took power in 1933, he lost his po- 
sitions on several company boards. Melchior became active 
in the preparation for the formation of the *Reichsvertretung 
der deutschen Juden. In November 1933 he died. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Carl Melchior, Ein Buch des Gedenkens und 
der Freundschaft (1967). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.M. Keynes, Two 
Memoirs: Dr. Melchior: A Defeated Enemy and My Early Beliefs (1949), 
German translation: Freund und Feind (2004); Verein fuer Ham- 
burgische Geschichte (ed.), E. Rosenbaum et al., Das Bankhaus M.M. 


Warburg & Co. 1798-1938 (1976); S. Philipson, Von Versailles nach 
Jerusalem: Dr. Carl Melchior und sein Werk (1985). 


[Joachim O. Ronall / Christian Schoelzel (2"4 ed.)] 


MELCHIOR, MARCUS (1897-1969), chief rabbi of Denmark. 
Born in Fredericia of an old Danish family, Melchior received 
his rabbinical diploma in 1921 from the Hildesheimer Seminary. 
He served as rabbi in Tarnowice, Poland (1921-23), in Beuthen, 
Germany (1925-34), and as rabbi of the Danish refugees in Swe- 
den (1943-45). From 1947 he was the chief rabbi of Denmark. 
Melchior endeavored to promote understanding between all 
the religious trends in Judaism, while personally advocating the 
modern Orthodox one. He supported Zionism short of advo- 
cating aliyah. The main spokesman of Danish Jewry before the 
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gentile community, Melchior was considered one of the prom- 
inent orators in Denmark. He supported the establishment of 
relations and furthering of understanding with West Germany. 
Among his books are Jodedommen i vor tid (19667); En jodedom- 
mens historie (1962); Levet og oplevet (1965; A Rabbi Remembers, 
1968; also Ger. tr.); and Teenkt og Talt (1967). He translated into 
Danish (1961) Shalom Aleichem’s Tevye de Milkhiger. He was 
succeeded in the chief rabbinate by his son Bent. 


MELCHIOR, MICHAEL (1954-_ ), rabbi and Israeli politi- 
cian. Born in Copenhagen, the son of Chief Rabbi Bent Mel- 
chior, Melchior studied in Israel at Yeshivat ha-Kotel after high 
school. He was ordained in 1980 and in the same year became 
the first chief rabbi of Oslo and was largely responsible for the 
community's renaissance (see *Norway; *Oslo). After six years 
he returned to Israel but continued to serve Norwegian Jewry. 
In Israel he entered politics and was elected to the Knesset in 
1999 as a representative of Meimad, a moderate religious party 
aligned with the Labor Party. In the government he served as 
minister without portfolio, minister for Diaspora affairs, and 
deputy minister for foreign affairs. 


MELCHIZEDEK (Heb:: ?7¥ °372; “legitimate/righteous 
king”; the English spelling follows Lxx Melxisedek as op- 
posed to MT Malkizedek), king of Salem (or Jerusalem; cf. 
Ps. 76:3) according to Genesis 14:18-20. He welcomed *Abra- 
ham after he had defeated the four kings who had captured 
his nephew, Lot. Melchizedek brought out bread and wine 
and blessed Abraham. Finally, it is related that “he gave him 
a tithe of everything” although who gave the tithe to whom 
became a subject of considerable dispute (see below). The bib- 
lical account states that “he (Melchizedek) was priest of God 
Most High” (qi? 2X? 7779 N171). Melchizedek’s priesthood was 
a source of numerous post-biblical speculations, which were 
intensified by the difficult verse Psalms 110:4: “The Lord has 
sworn/and will not repent/Thou art priest for ever/after the 
manner of Melchizedek” (7-73 729% °"N127-2y Oviy? JD ANN). 
It is generally believed that the Melchizedek mentioned here 
and the one in Genesis are the same. Some interpreters, how- 
ever, maintain that the Melchizedek of Psalms is not a person 
buta title, “my righteous king,” presumably because the name 
is written as two separate words (TS 7322). 

The first post-biblical documents mentioning Melchize- 
dek in various contexts appear from around the beginning of 
the Christian era. The earliest is probably the fragmentary 
scroll discovered in cave 11 at Qumran (11Q Melch or 11Q 13) 
and published by A.S. Van der Woude (in OTs, 14, 1965) and 
again with certain corrections by M. de Jonge and A.S. Van 
der Woude (in NTS, 12, 1966) and much studied since (bibliog- 
raphy in Brooke). Although this text “is a midrashic develop- 
ment which is independent of the classic Old Testament loci” 
(J.A. Fitzmyer, JBL, 86, 1967), it is clear that the eschatologi- 
cal and soteriological functions it attributes to Melchizedek 
draw on the perplexing figure of the biblical Melchizedek. In 
the Qumran text, Melchizedek is described as passing judg- 
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ment, in the time of the tenth or last Jubilee, on Belial and 
those of his sort. The judgment takes place in heaven, and im- 
mediately there follows the “day of slaughter” prophecied by 
Isaiah. Here, Melchizedek is both judge and executor of his 
own decree, and in all likelihood he is to be identified with 
the Angel of Light, who figures in the dualistic doctrine of 
the Qumran sect (I. Gruenwald, in: Mahanayim, 124 (1970), 
94). He has also been identified with the Archangel Michael. 
Melchizedek is also mentioned in another Qumran text, the 
Genesis Apocryphon (22: 13-17), where the biblical story of the 
meeting between Abraham and Melchizedek is retold. Here 
it is Abraham who offers the tithe to Melchizedek: “And he 
[ie., Abraham] gave him a tithe of all the goods of the king of 
Elam and his companions” (cf. Heb. 7:2 followed by the Chris- 
tian translations of Genesis where, however, Melchizedek, not 
Abraham, is the subject of the verse). The question of who gave 
the tithe to whom was of considerable importance in rabbini- 
cal literature. In several places Melchizedek is stated to be a 
descendant of Noah, and is even identified with Shem the son 
of Noah. The same sources maintain that his priesthood was 
taken away from him and bestowed upon Abraham because he 
blessed Abraham first and only afterward blessed God (Gen. 
14:19-20; cf. Ned. 32b; Lev. R. 25:6). Abraham’s priesthood is 
also mentioned in connection with Psalms 110 (Gen. R., 55:6). 
In other rabbinical sources Melchizedek is mentioned among 
the four messianic figures allegorically implied by the “four 
smiths” of Zechariah 2:3. Melchizedek’s messianic functions 
are also elaborated in two other literary documents. At the end 
of several manuscripts of the Slavonic Book of Enoch appears 
the story of the miraculous birth of Melchizedek as the son of 
Nir, Noah’s brother. He is transported to heaven and becomes 
the head of a line of priests leading down to messianic days. 
There will presumably be another eschatological Melchize- 
dek who will function as both priest and king. In symbolizing 
Mechizedek as Jesus in his three functions as messiah, king, 
and high priest (see below) the author's ingenuity combines 
all the motives singled out in the above-mentioned sources. A 
gnostic sect whose particular theological position is unknown 
called itself after Melchizedek. 

[Ithamar Gruenwald] 
In Christian Tradition 
The two brief and somewhat enigmatic references to Melchize- 
dek in the Bible provided the New Testament with a subject 
for typological interpretation. In the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(7:1-7), Melchizedek (king of justice - Zedek; of peace - Sa- 
lem) is described as unique, being both a priest and a king, 
and because he is “without father, without mother, without 
genealogy”; he is eternal, “having neither beginning of days 
nor end of life.” In this respect Melchizedek resembles Jesus, 
the son of God, and thus is a type of the savior. 

Abraham, and therefore Levi “in the loins of his father” 
(ibid. 9-10), paid the tithe in submission to Melchizedek. 
Since in Christian tradition Jesus is high priest “after the or- 
der of Melchizedek” and “not after the order of Aaron” (ibid. 
7:11, 17-21), Jesus’ priesthood is excellent, superior to that of 
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Abrahams descent, and transcends all human, imperfect or- 
ders (Heb. 7:23-28; 8:1-6). To Christians the objection that 
Jesus, like Aaron, was “in the loins” of the patriarch, and con- 
sequently paid the tithe was met by the Church Fathers with 
the argument that Jesus, though descended from Abraham, 


had no human father. 
[lana Shapira] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: HLL. Strack and P. Billerbeck, Kommentar 
zum Neuen Testament, 4 (1928), 452-65; Rowley, in: Festschrift Ber- 
tholet (1950), 461ff.; A. Vaillant, Le livre des secrets d’Hénoch (1952); 
Yadin, in: Scripta Hierosolymitana, 4 (1958), 36-55; idem, in: 1EJ, 15 
(1965), 152-4; Panikkar, Kairos, 1 (1959), 5-17; J. Maier, Vom Kultus zur 
Gnosis (1964), 37ff.; Flusser, in: Christian News from Israel (1966), 23 f£.; 
J.A. Fitzmyer, in: JBL, 86 (1967), 25-41; A.R. Johnson, Sacral Kingship 
in Ancient Israel (19677), 35-53; S. Paul, in: JAOS, 88 (1968), 182. IN 
CHRISTIAN TRADITION: Friedlaender, in REJ, 5 (1882), 1-26, 188-98; 


6 (1883), 187-99; Barody, in: RB, 35 (1926), 496-509; (1927), 25-45. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Astour, in: ABD, 4:684-86; G. Brooke, 
ibid, 687-88; ibid, B. Pearson, 688; J. Reiling, in: DDD, 560-63. 


MELDOLA, Sephardi family of rabbis and scholars. The fam- 
ily originated in the 15" century in Meldola, northern Italy; 
the legend that they descended from Spanish exiles cannot be 
substantiated. The first of the family to attain prominence was 
JACOB MELDOLA, rabbi in Mantua in the 16" century. His son 
SAMUEL MELDOLA Or MENDOLA was both a rabbinic scholar 
and physician to the Mantuan court. In the next generation 
members of the family settled in Leghorn, entering thus into 
the tradition of Sephardi life. For the next 200 years they pro- 
vided rabbis, printers, and leaders to the Sephardi communi- 
ties in Holland, Italy, France, and England. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Castelli, I banchi feneratizi ebraici nel 
Mantovano... (1959), index; Mortara, Indice, 38; Ghirondi-Neppi, 


79> 311; 355-7. 
[Cecil Roth] 


MELDOLA, RAPHAEL (1754-1828), British rabbi; son of 
Moses Hezekiah Meldola (1725-1791), professor of Oriental 
languages in Paris. Raphael was born in Leghorn, received rab- 
binical ordination there from H.J.D. *Azulai in 1796, became 
a dayyan in 1803, and in 1804/05 was appointed haham of the 
Sephardi community in London - an office vacant since the 
death of Moses Cohen d’*Azevedo in 1784. Energetic and ca- 
pable, he helped to reform the educational institutions of his 
community in the face of missionary activities, introduced 
a choir into the synagogue, and cooperated cordially with 
Solomon *Hirschel, the Ashkenazi chief rabbi. On the other 
hand, his belligerent nature was responsible for periodic fric- 
tion with the members of his community. Notwithstanding 
his imperfect knowledge of English he corresponded exten- 
sively with Christian scholars. Before leaving Leghorn, he had 
published there Huppat Hatanim (1797), a handbook on the 
laws of marital life. He also published sermons and memo- 
rial poems: part of his catechism Derekh Emunah (The Way 
of Faith) appeared with his English translation after his death 
(1848). His son DAVID (1797-1853), who succeeded him as pre- 
siding rabbi though not as haham of the Sephardi community 
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in London, was one of the founders of the *Jewish Chronicle, 
and ineffectively opposed the movement for religious reform 
among London Jewry in 1840. A grandson of Raphael’s was 
the British scientist, Raphael *Meldola. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: DNB, S.V.; Roth, Mag Bibl, index; M. Gaster, 
History of the Ancient Synagogue ... Bevis Marks (1901), 159-64; A.M. 
Hyamson, Sephardim of England (1951), index; Barnett, in: JHSET, 21 
(1968), 1-38 (bibl. of Meldola’s publications 13-14). 


[Vivian David Lipman] 


MELDOLA, RAPHAEL (1849-1915), British chemist and 
naturalist. Meldola was the grandson of Raphael *Meldola, the 
haham of the London Sephardi community. He worked at the 
Royal Mint (1868-71), with a firm of color manufacturers, and 
at the Royal College of Science. In 1875 he led a Royal Society 
expedition to the Nicobar Islands to observe a total eclipse of 
the sun. He spent several years as a schoolteacher and in in- 
dustry and in 1885 became professor of chemistry at Finsbury 
Technical College, a position he held for over 30 years. Mel- 
dola’s early investigations were in the fields of natural history 
and entomology as well as astronomy, but his main interest 
was dyestuffs. “Meldola’s Blue” was the first oxazine dye, and 
he also discovered the first alkali green. In 1904 he published 
Chemical Synthesis of Vital Products. Meldola played an impor- 
tant role in the British chemical profession and was president 
of the Chemical Society and of the Institute of Chemistry, as 
well as a fellow and vice president of the Royal Society. After 
his death the Society of *Maccabeans, of which he had been 
president, instituted the Meldola Medal of the Royal Institute 
of Chemistry in his memory. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Marchant (ed.), Raphael Meldola (Eng., 
1916); A. Findlay and W.H. Mills, British Chemists (1947), 96-125. 


{Samuel Aaron Miller] 


°MELEAGER OF GADARA (c. 140-70 B.C.E.) was of Syrian 
parentage and grew up in Tyre. The Palatine Anthology, which 
includes 130 of his love epigrams (vii. 419, 7-8), exhibits his 
knowledge of Eastern languages: “If you are a Syrian, Salam! 
If you are a Phoenician, Naidius! If you are a Greek, Chaire!” 
His Menippean satires, Cynic sermons in prose mingled with 
verse (a Semitic form called “maqama’” by the Arabs) are lost. 
In one of his epigrams (A.P. 5. 160), Meleager sighs for his 
sweetheart Demo who is naked in another’s arms, and dis- 
paragingly concludes: “If thy lover is some Sabbath-keeper, 
no great wonder! Love burns hot even on cold Sabbaths,’ an 
allusion (cf. Rutilius Namatianus) probably to the fact that 
from a pagan point of view the Sabbath, with its numerous 
prohibitions, was “cold,” ie., “dull” 


°MELITO OF SARDIS (c. 120-185 c.£.), bishop of Sardis 
(Asia Minor), Christian author, and the earliest known pil- 
grim to the Holy Land. Scholars found his description of the 
crucifixion of Jesus “in the middle of the city [of Jerusalem]” 
confusing. Clearly Melito was referring to the site in the con- 
text of the layout of Aelia Capitolina and not of the city from 
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the time of Jesus. Together with other bishops of Asia Minor, 
Melito continued to celebrate Easter on the 14 of Nisan, the 
eve of Passover. He visited Palestine in an effort to establish an 
accurate canon (Greek StavrjKn) of the Old Testament (from 
which he excerpted passages pertaining in some way to Jesus). 
His list of books (Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. rv, 26:13 f.) corre- 
sponds to the Hebrew canon (excluding Esther). Only brief 
quotations from Melito’s works were known until the mid-20 
century, when two papyrus copies of his homily on the Passion 
(On Pascha) were published. As a result of this discovery, Latin, 
Coptic, Georgian, and two Syriac translations of this treatise 
could be identified. The bishop delivered the treatise as a ser- 
mon after the biblical account of the Exodus was read on Eas- 
ter, precisely the time when the Jews observed the Passover 
feast. The coincidence of observances and Melito’s animosity 
toward Judaism caused his sermon, which was written between 
160 and 170 C.E., to become one of the most important docu- 
ments of early Christian anti-Judaism. After a theological in- 
troduction, Melito gives a dramatic description of Egypt's suf- 
ferings at the time of the Exodus. Influenced by the Midrash 
on Exodus 10:21, the darkness that engulfed Egypt is described 
as tangible. However, the events surrounding the Exodus were 
only a prefiguration of the Passion of Christ, the true Passover 
lamb. The earlier model no longer had validity and usefulness, 
because the prefigurations of the Old Testament had become a 
reality in the New Testament. The second part of the sermon 
is the oldest and one of the strongest accusations of deicide 
made against the Jews in early Christian literature. Jews are, 
among other things, described as having themselves crucified 
Jesus; and the murder is clearly defined as deicide: “God has 
been murdered, the King of Israel has been slain by an Israelite 
hand” ($96). In view of the tragic events suffered by the Jews 
of this period - the destruction of the Temple and the defeat 
of Bar Kokhba - Melito could say that, in consequence of the 
deicide, “Israel lay dead,” while Christianity, “the broad grace,” 
was conquering the whole earth. The sermon, nevertheless, at- 
tests the antiquity of the Passover Haggadah. Paragraph 68 of 
the sermon contains a Greek version of part of the introduc- 
tion to Hallel in the Haggadah; and paragraphs 84-85 and 88 
derive from the famous Passover litany “Dayyeinu? 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eusebius Pamphili, Ecclesiastical History, 
2 vols. (1926-32), index; T. Otto, Corpus Apologetarum Christiano- 
rum, 9 (1872), 374-478, 497-512; E.J. Goodspeed, Aelteste Apologeten 
(1914), 306-13; C. Bonner, Homily on the Passion (1914); M. Testuz 
(ed. and tr.), Papyrus Bodmer xi11, Méliton de Sardes, Homélie sur 
la Paque (1960); O. Perler, Méliton de Sardes sur la Paque, sources 
Chrétiennes (1966); J. Blank, Meliton von Sardes vom Passa (1963); E. 
Werner, in: HUCA, 37 (1966), 191-210. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.G. 
Hall (ed.), On Pascha (1979); E.D. Hunt, Holy Land Pilgrimage in the 
Later Roman Empire AD 312-460 (1984), 3; J.E. Taylor, Christians and 
the Holy Places (1993), 116 ff. 


[David Flusser / Shimon Gibson (24 ed.)] 


MELITOPOL, city in Zaporozhe district, Ukraine. Jews 
started to settle in Melitopol when it was proclaimed a town 
in 1842. In 1886 there were 2,021 Jews, and in 1897 6,563 Jews 
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and 454 *Karaites in Melitopol (45.7% of the total population). 
At the turn of the 19" century, Melitopol turned into an im- 
portant city of metallurgical industries. Part of them, as well 
as other industries, belonged to Jews, and many Jewish work- 
ers were employed in them. On April 19, 1905, a mob attacked 
Jewish houses, but a Jewish *self-defense group of 300 Jewish 
and Christian youngsters managed to minimize the pogrom; 
15 were wounded and 45 shops (Jewish and Christian) were 
robbed. In 1910 Melitopol had a talmud torah and two pri- 
vate schools for boys and two for girls. Joseph *Trumpeldor 
was active in the town and the first haluzim he organized left 
from there for Palestine. During World War 1 2,043 refugees 
arrived in Melitopol, and were helped by a local aid commit- 
tee. By 1926 the Jewish population had risen to 8,583 (33.6% of 
the total), then dropped to 6,040 (8% of the total population). 
In the 1920s there was a Yiddish school with 63 pupils, which 
was probably closed later in the 1930s. The ex-bourgeoisie who 
were denied state rights tried to learn trades and join artisan 
cooperatives, or went to farm in Birobidzhan or to established 
kolkhozes in the vicinity of the town. In 1938-40 a clandestine 
yeshivah operated, but when it was discovered, it moved to 
Kutaisi (Georgia). Melitopol was occupied by the Germans on 
October 5, 1941. On October 8 the Jews, about 1,800 families, 
were concentrated in a ghetto in the flourmill. Intermarried 
Jews and children from mixed marriage were freed. On Oc- 
tober 10 and 15, the Sonderkommando 10a murdered 75 Jew- 
ish prisoners of war, and on October 11, 3,000 local Jews. The 
killings of Jews continued for a year, and on October 9, 1942, 
the Jewish spouses and children of mixed marriages were bru- 
tally killed. About 8,000 Jews, including those from nearby 
towns, and a few hundred Karaites were murdered. Melito- 
pol was liberated on October 23, 1943. There were 2,500 Jews 
in 1959, and 1,800 in 1979. There was no synagogue. Most re- 
maining Jews left in the 1990s. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Voskhod, nos. 17, 18, 19 (1905); Dubnow, Hist. 


Russ., 3 (1920), 115. 
[Shmuel Spector (2"4 ed.)] 


MELNIKOFF, AVRAHAM (1892-1960), Israeli sculptor. 
Born in Russia, Melnikoff studied in Vienna and the U.S. He 
came to Erez Israel in 1918 and left for England in 1934, return- 
ing in 1960. Melnikoff was one of the pioneers of sculpture in 
modern Israel. His best-known work is his lion erected be- 
tween Tel Hai and Kefar Giladi in memory of the defenders of 
Tel Hai (1926). This work, inspired by the sculpture of the an- 
cient East, was the first modern monument in the country. 


MELOKHIM-BUKH (Sefer Melokhim), anonymous 16'-cen- 
tury Yiddish epic. The epic’s narrative material derives from 
the biblical book of Kings and its midrashic traditions (espe- 
cially those concerning Solomon), while its poetic form and 
conception derive from the medieval German epic. It focuses 
less on battle scenes and more on ethical and didactic mat- 
ters than the related *Shmuel-Bukh (1544). Both authors were 
well versed in both the broad sacred text tradition of Judaism 
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and non-Jewish secular epic literature. Composed in four-line 
stanzas of two rhyming couplets (AaBB), each line divided 
rhythmically into two half-lines of three primary accents each, 
the form derives from the stanza characteristic of the Middle 
High German Nibelungenlied. With its 2,262 stanzas, it is the 
longest poem in Old Yiddish literature. The basis of the entire 
extant text tradition is the edition of Augsburg, 1543. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Fuks (ed.), Das altjiddische Epos Melokim- 
Biik, 2 vols. (1965; facsimile of Augsburg, 1543); Ch. Shmeruk, Prokim 
fun der Yidisher Literatur-Geshikhte (1988), 114-16, 192-99; M. Wolf, 
in: Tarbiz, 51 (1992), 131-34; J.C. Frakes (ed.), Early Yiddish Texts: 
1100-1750 (2005), 193-213; J. Baumgarten, Introduction to Old Yid- 
dish Literature (2005), 140-42, 151-55. 


[Jerold C. Frakes (274 ed.)] 


MELON, two plant species belonging to different botanical 
genera: the watermelon and the muskmelon. 

(1) The watermelon (Heb. 7°U3N, avatiah) is the Citrul- 
lus vulgaris. The Bible mentions it among the vegetables eaten 
by the Israelites in Egypt, for which they hankered in the wil- 
derness (Num. 11:5). The Hebrew name may possibly be con- 
nected with the verb bua (bit) meaning to swell or grow. Wa- 
termelons were a familiar plant in Egypt, and a papyrus from 
the 21°t dynasty preserves a pictorial representation of one. 
The avatiah is frequently mentioned in rabbinical literature. 
It was comparatively cheap (Ma’as. 2:6) and was usually eaten 
when ripe, though some ate it as a vegetable while still un- 
ripe (Mais. 1:5). 

(2) The muskmelon, Cucumis melo, is called in the 
Mishnah melafefon (q!2D?1), a name of Greek origin. It is not 
known if it was grown in biblical times and no Hebrew name 
exists for it. The Palestinian Targum identifies the biblical 
avatiah with melafefonya, i.e., the muskmelon, but this does 
not appear likely, since in a number of places in the Tosefta 
and Talmud they are mentioned together (Tosef., Kil. 1:1). 
Some held that these two species do not constitute a mixed 
species (*kilayim; ibid.) for “a man takes a seed from the upper 
part of the avatiah and plants it — and it becomes a melafefon” 
(TJ, Kil. 1:2, 27a), ie., these species may be interchangeable. 
This view was taken over from Greek and Roman agricultural 
folklore which assumed that the characteristics of species were 
subject to change. An echo of this view is found in the Pal- 
estinian Targum in the philological explanation of the name 
melafefon given by R. Judah: “A man takes one seed from the 
upper part of an avatiah and one seed from the upper part 
of an apple and puts them into the same hole, they grow to- 
gether and become a hybrid species, that is why in Greek it is 
called melafefon.”” The Greek pndAonénov and the Latin melo- 
pepo both mean “apple-watermelon” probably because the 
taste of the muskmelon is reminiscent of both the apple and 
the watermelon. According to Pliny the melopepo originated 
in Campania from a species of cucumber which looked like a 
quince (Natural History 19:67). There is certainly no substance 
for these views, which are based on the polymorphism of the 
family Cucurbitaceae. The plant Cucumis melo var. Chate, 
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identified with the kishut, kishu’im (see *Cucumber), that be- 
longs to the same botanical genus (and apparently even to the 
same species) as the muskmelon, is especially polymorphic. It 
could be that pollination between these two species gives rise 
to hybrids and is the reason for the halakhah that the kishut 
(Chate melon or cucumber) and the melafefon do not consti- 
tute kilayim (Kil. 1:2). Despite the ruling of the Academy for 
the Hebrew Language, modern Hebrew has adopted the name 
melafefon for cucumber. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 1 (1928), 528-54; B. Chizik, 
Zimhei ha-Delw’im be-Erez Yisrael, 1 (1937); H.N. and A.L. Moldenke, 
Plants of the Bible (1952), 315 (index), s.v.; J. Feliks, Kilei Zera’im ve- 
Harkavah (1967), 44-53; idem, Olam ha-Zomeah ha-Mikra’i (1968”), 
164f. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Feliks, Ha-Zome’ah, 101, 144. 

[Jehuda Feliks] 


MELTON, FLORENCE (1911-_ ), U.S. community leader and 
philanthropic supporter of a variety of Jewish causes. Melton 
is best known for envisioning and establishing a highly suc- 
cessful program of serious adult Jewish learning called the 
Florence Melton Adult Mini-School. She was born in Phila- 
delphia, Penn., and raised under the influence of her grand- 
mother, whom she credited for much of her commitment to 
Jewish education and Jewish values. In 1930 she married Aaron 
Zacks, with whom she had two sons. In 1946 she and her hus- 
band founded the R.G. Barry Corporation, one of the world’s 
largest manufacturers of soled slippers. She invented the first 
use of foam in footwear and revolutionized the industry. Zacks 
died in 1965 and in 1968 she married Samuel Mendel Melton 
of Columbus, Ohio, a successful businessman and philanthro- 
pist. Samuel Melton had endowed the Melton Research Center 
at the Jewish Theological Seminary of America and the Melton 
Centre at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, and Florence 
Melton became an active partner in his philanthropic projects 
as she pursued her own parallel interests. 

In the early 1980s Melton became convinced that al- 
though many Jews were accomplished in their careers, they 
lacked basic knowledge about Jewish history, philosophy, 
and religious practices. Hence she began to advocate for the 
creation of a program of study to help adults attain “Jewish 
literacy.’ She envisioned a well-designed curriculum, taught 
by engaging and interactive teachers, open to students from 
across the various Jewish denominations. Adult students, in 
her view, would need to commit to two years of weekly study. 
Her ideas were met by skepticism; few people believed that 
contemporary adults were either interested in Jewish study or 
would want to view Jewish learning as seriously as her pro- 
gram proposed. Eventually she turned to the Melton Centre 
for Jewish Education at the Hebrew University, which agreed 
to recruit sites and develop the curriculum for the project. 
Melton’s idea turned out to be prescient. Proving the skeptics 
wrong, Mini-Schools were established in more than 60 cities 
and thousands of adult students participated in the program. 
Through its carefully designed organizational structure and 
its commitment to a serious learning curriculum the Mini- 
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Israel retreated from Arab territories occupied in the 1967 war. 
The oil ministers then put pressure on other Western govern- 
ments by reducing oil shipments by five percent a month until 
the Arabs’ terms were met. Algeria, Saudi Arabia, the United 
Arab Emirates, Qatar, and other Gulf states supported the war 
effort financially. Algerian President Houari Boumedienne 
provided the Kremlin with $200 million to finance military 
assistance to Egypt and Syria. 

The fighting was the heaviest since 1948, with major 
losses of men and war material on both sides. Over 2,800 
Israeli and 8,500 Arab soldiers were killed during the battles 
in the Sinai and the Golan Heights. Israel lost over 100 air- 
craft and more than 800 tanks while the Arabs lost nearly 400 
aircraft and at least 2,500 tanks. Each side was rearmed dur- 
ing the fighting - Egypt by the Soviet Union and Israel by the 
U.S. Within several days, recovering from the surprise attack, 
the Israelis launched their counteroffensive. By October 9, 
the Syrians had been pushed back to their starting point. The 
Israel Defense Forces then entered Syrian territory and posi- 
tioned themselves 20 miles outside Damascus. On the Egyp- 
tian front, Israeli forces crossed to the west bank of the Suez 
Canal in mid-October, cutting off the Egyptian Third Army 
and surrounding it. 

The war precipitated an international crisis when the 
Soviet Union responded to an urgent appeal from Egypt to 
save its Third Army. Despite the un Security Council cease- 
fire resolution, Israeli troops continued to attack. Once the 
Soviet Union revealed its intentions to dispatch troops to 
Egypt, Washington called for a worldwide military alert. The 
crisis subsided after all parties agreed to negotiate an honor- 
able retreat of the Egyptian Third Army. When the belligerents 
accepted the ceasefire, on October 22, Israel had regained its 
control of Sinai and its forces were positioned 60 miles from 
Cairo, though Egyptian forces were still entrenched on the east 
bank of the Suez Canal. It was then that un Resolution 338 
was passed, calling for the termination of all war activity and 
the implementation of Resolution 242. Thenceforth, Resolu- 
tion 338 became an adjunct to 242. 

In December 1973 a Middle East peace conference con- 
vened in Geneva under the auspices of the U.S., the Soviet 
Union, and the un. Israel, Egypt, and Jordan attended it while 
Syria boycotted it. Apart from opening speeches and brief de- 
liberations over technical matters, the conference failed to re- 
convene. The U.S. decided to work directly with the Israelis 
and Egyptians without involving the uN and the Russians. 
Owing to the mediation efforts of Secretary of State Henry 
*Kissinger a disengagement agreement was hammered out 
on January 18, 1974, between Israel and Egypt. Israel withdrew 
across the Suez Canal and enabled Sadat to reopen and operate 
it. A second phase of the Israeli pullout from the Sinai, signed 
on September 4, 1975, entailed, inter alia, an Israeli withdrawal 
to the east of the Mitla and Gidi Passes and return of the Abu 
Rudais oil fields to Egypt. 

It was far more complicated to work out a disengagement 
agreement between Israel and Syria. Kissinger was at pains to 
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convince Israel to withdraw its forces from Syrian territory oc- 
cupied in the 1973 war as well as from the Quneitra area in the 
Golan Heights that had remained under Israeli control after 
1967. A buffer zone was established in the Golan Heights under 
UN supervision while Damascus agreed to prevent Palestinian 
fighters from launching attacks into Israel through Syrian ter- 
ritory. The disengagement agreement was signed on May 31, 
1974, and remained in place. 


The Road to Egyptian-Israeli Peace: 1976-1979 
Intertwined with these disengagement agreements, an Arab 
summit convened in Rabat on October 26, 1974, which only 
Qadhafi of Libya and President Hasan al-Bakr of Iraq chose 
to boycott. The outcome amounted to a four-point resolution: 
(1) extending greater financial assistance to the confrontation 
states and the pLo; (2) working for a comprehensive peace set- 
tlement in the Middle East and opposing separate agreements; 
(3) recognizing the PLo as “the sole legitimate representative 
of the Palestinian people,’ thus stripping Jordan’s King Hus- 
sein of any real political influence within the West Bank and 
over its Palestinian population; and (4) offering suggestions 
for resolving all major political differences that had clouded 
relations between Arafat and Hussein since 1970, when the 
PLO was forced out of Jordan. 

Meanwhile, President Asad sought to increase his in- 
fluence in the Middle East by extending Syrian political and 
military influence into neighboring Lebanon. Some of this re- 
lated to his claim that Lebanon was an integral part of Greater 
Syria. The civil war that broke out in Lebanon in April 1975 
and lasted into 1990 - resulting from internal ethnic tensions, 
the PLo’s meddling in the country’s domestic politics, and its 
use of Lebanese territory as a launching pad for terrorist ac- 
tions inside Israel - proved to be timely and advantageous 
for Asad. The Palestinian issue held dangers for Lebanese re- 
ligious and political stability, as did the mounting animosi- 
ties between Shiites, Maronite Christians and their right-wing 
militias (especially the Phalange), Sunni Muslims, and Druze. 
These factors were in effect interconnected. While the Leba- 
nese government tried to curb the Palestinian armed pres- 
ence on its soil, as did right-wing Christian militias, leftist 
Sunnis expected Lebanon to assist the Palestinians in Beirut 
as well as in the south, where the latter directed their attacks 
on Israel. The Sunnis called on the authorities to dispatch the 
national army to protect southern Lebanon against Israeli re- 
taliatory raids. 

The Lebanese civil war led to close collaboration between 
Israel and Bashir Jumayyil, leader of the Phalange, against the 
PLO. Simultaneously, Syria seized the opportunity to consoli- 
date her own position by backing the Sunni leftist-Palestinian 
alliance, though at times she had to restrain the Palestinians, 
even to the point of military action. Between 1976 and 1984, 
Syria emerged as the dominant force in the military control of 
parts of Lebanon and imposed its authority on local politics. 
Iraq and Libya, too, meddled in Lebanese politics, supplying 
their radical allies with weaponry and funds. 
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School became a model for adult education throughout the 
Jewish community. 

In recognition of her communal leadership Melton re- 
ceived a number of awards, including honorary doctorates 
from the Hebrew University of Jerusalem and the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America, the Scopus Award from 
the American Friends of the Hebrew University, and the 
Ohio State University Distinguished Service Award. She was 
inducted into the Ohio Women’s Hall of Fame in October 


1994. 
[Barry W. Holtz (24 ed.)] 


MELTON, SAMUEL MENDEL (1900-1993), U.S. industri- 
alist and philanthropist. Melton was born in Saros, Austro- 
Hungary. His family immigrated in 1904 to Toledo, Ohio. He 
established the Capitol Manufacturing and Supply Company 
in Columbus, as well as several pipe and nipple companies, 
which later merged with the Harsco Corporation (1968) and 
became a leader in the metals industry. Melton extended the 
Capitol Company to Israel in 1949 and deeded it to various 
Israeli institutions in 1955. Active in numerous communal and 
national Jewish organizations, he was a member of the uja 
“cabinet” and the board of the Jewish Theological Seminary 
(Ts), where he founded the Melton Research Center in New 
York (1959) to develop Jewish educational materials. He estab- 
lished the Samuel Mendel Melton Foundation (1951); profes- 
sorships in Judaica at Ohio State University and the Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem (1965); a vocational school in Bat 
Yam, Israel (1968); the Melton Center for Jewish Education 
in the Diaspora at the Hebrew University (1968); the Melton 
Building at the Hebrew University; the Melton Journal of the 
jTs; the Melton Fellowship; the Jewish History and Studies 
Center at Ohio State University (1976); and the Melton Co- 
alition for Creative Interaction at the Ts, devoted to Jewish 
arts education (1993). 


[Edward L. Greenstein / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


MELTZER, ISSER ZALMAN (1870-1953), talmudic scholar 
and yeshivah head. Born in Lithuania, Meltzer studied in 
Volozhin under Hayyim Soloveichik and Naphtali Zevi Judah 
Berlin, and later under the Hafez Hayyim in Radin. All of 
these exercised a profound influence upon him, Soleveichik 
by his talmudic methodology, Berlin by his love for Erez 
Israel, and the Hafez Hayyim by his humility and his ethical 
approach. In 1892 he married Beila Hinda, daughter of R. 
Faivel Frank of Ilukste. His wife possessed considerable schol- 
arly abilities and throughout his life assisted him in tran- 
scribing his works and in arranging them for publication. In 
1894 he was appointed by R. Nathan Zevi *Finkel one of the 
principals of the *Slobodka yeshivah and in 1897 the head of 
ayeshivah for advanced students in Slutsk, where Jacob David 
*Willowski was the rabbi. Hundreds of students flocked to 
the yeshivah, and when Willowski immigrated to Erez Israel 
in 1903 Meltzer succeeded him as rabbi of Slutsk. After 
the Bolshevik Revolution in 1917 the yeshivah moved to 
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Kletsk in Poland. Meltzer, however, refused to leave his com- 
munity in Slutsk, despite his suffering at the hands of the Bol- 
sheviks, including imprisonment for teaching Torah. In 1923 
he left Russia for Kletsk and in the same year participated 
in the founding conference of the *Agudat Israel in Vienna, 
at which he was elected to the Moezet Gedolei ha-Torah. In 
1925 he became head of the Ez Hayyim Yeshivah in Jerusalem. 
In Erez Israel, he devoted himself almost entirely to the dis- 
semination of Torah and the strengthening of yeshivot. As a 
fervent Zionist, he exercised a moderating influence in the 
councils of the Agudah. In 1935 his first work appeared, Even 
ha-Ezel on the Mishneh Torah of *Maimonides which is re- 
garded as a fundamental work of its kind. Seven volumes ap- 
peared during his lifetime, the other posthumously. He also 
edited and wrote commentary to the novellae of Nahmanides 
(1928/29). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Zevin, Ishim ve-Shitot (1966°), 337-603 
D. Katz, Tenuat ha-Musar, 3 (1957), 37-42 and passim; Yahadut Lita 
(1960), index; A. Rothkoff, in: Jewish Life (March 1971), 51-57. 
[Mordechai Hacohen] 


MELTZER, SHIMSHON (1909-2000), Hebrew poet. Born 
in Tluste (eastern Galicia; present-day Tolstoye), Meltzer im- 
migrated to Palestine in 1933, after having taught in Horo- 
denka (Gorodenka), Galicia. For a time he taught secondary 
school in Tel Aviv, but from 1937 he engaged in editorial work; 
first in the daily *Davar, and later in the Am Oved publishing 
house and in the children’s magazine Davar li-Yladim. From 
1959 he was on the editorial staff of the Zionist Library pub- 
lications of the Jewish Agency. 

His first poems were published in Ba-Derekh, the maga- 
zine of the teachers’ seminary in Lvov where he studied. After 
his arrival in Erez Israel his poetry appeared mainly in Davar, 
but also in various literary journals. He published a number of 
volumes of poems and ballads, including Be-Shivah Meitarim 
(1939); Meir ha-Keleizemar Naasah Komisar (1940); Asarah 
Shearim (1943); Alef (1945, 19637), memoirs of the heder; Sefer 
ha-Shirot ve-ha-Balladot (1950); and Or Zarua (1966). Meltzer 
attempted to capture the folk flavor of Eastern European Jewry 
by using hasidic tales and motifs in his ballads. His collection 
of essays on literature is entitled Devarim al Ofnam (“Words 
and their Forms,” 1962). Meltzer translated extensively from 
Polish-Jewish writers, especially from Yiddish writers, dra- 
matists, and poets. For English translations of his works, see 
Goell, Bibliography, 1033-38. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Zakkai, Kezarot (1956), 470-1; A. Cohen, 
Soferim Ivriyyim Benei Zemannenu (1964), 195-8; I. Cohen, Shaar 
ha-Soferim (1962), 355-8; J. Lichtenbaum, Bi-Tehumah shel Sifrut 
(1963), 105-9; D. Sadan, Bein Din le-Heshbon (1963), 105-11. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Ben, “Okyanus shel Yidish? in: Davar (Au- 
gust 12, 1977); K.A. Bertini, “S. Melzer Kefi Shehu, in: Al ha-Mish- 
mar (April 29, 1977); D. Sadan, “Bein ha-Aspaklariyot: Sh. Melzer, 
in: Moznayim, 49:1 (1979), 10-13; E. Tarsi-Gai, “Tivam u-Mekomam 
shel Shirei ha-Zahav le-Miryam bi-Yzirato shel S. Melzer, in: Gazit, 


33, 7-8 (1980), 391-392. 
[Getzel Kressel] 
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MELUN 


MELUN, capital of the department of Seine-et-Marne, 26 mi. 
(42 km.) S. of Paris. The first explicit reference to Jews in Me- 
lun dates from the middle of the 12» century: in his will, Si- 
mon of Beaugency mentions a Jew of Melun among his credi- 
tors. From the beginning of the 13" century, there is evidence 
of a Rue des Juifs and an “escole des Juis” (the synagogue). 
There is no record of a medieval Jewish community after the 
expulsion of the Jews from the Kingdom of France in 1306. 
Scholars of Melun took part in the *synod convened by *Sam- 
uel b. Meir (Rashbam) and Jacob b. Meir *Tam. Meshullam b. 
Nathan of Melun, previously from Narbonne, lived in Melun 
from 1150. During the second half of the 12 century, Jedidiah 
of Melun also lived in the town. Judah b. David of Melun was 
one of the four rabbis who confronted Nicholas *Donin at 
the famous *disputation organized by *Louis 1x (St. Louis) in 
1240. Preserved in the municipal library of Melun is a mahzor 
of the 14" century for the New Year and Day of Atonement ac- 
cording to the French rite (Ms. No. 14): it had previously been 
in the possession of the Carmelite monastery of Melun and is 
possibly of local origin. On the eve of World War 11 there was 
a very small community in Melun. It increased in the postwar 
period, mainly as a result of the arrival of Jews from North 
Africa, and numbered over 500 in 1969. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Rouillard, Histoire de Melun (1628), 352f.; 
M. Schwab in: REJ, 13 (1886), 296-300; G. Leroy, Histoire de la ville 
de Melun (1887), 126, 167: Gross, Gal Jud, 351-5; J. Thillier and E. Jarr, 
Cartulaire de Ste-Croix d’Orléans... (1906), 13. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


MELVILLE, LEWIS (pen name of Lewis Saul Benjamin; 
1874-1932), biographer. A prolific writer, he was best known 
for his books about the English novelist Thackeray, whose 
works he also edited (1901-07). Farmer George (1907) was an 
important account of the private life and character of George 
111. Lewis’ other works include scholarly, yet good-humored, 
studies of figures such as John Gay (1921), Nell Gwyn (1923), 
and Beau Brummell (1924); and several anthologies. 


MEM (Heb. 07 ;0 ,19), the 13" letter of the Hebrew alphabet; 
its numerical value is 40. In Proto-Sinaitic and early Proto-Ca- 
naanite inscriptions the mem was drawn as a pictograph rep- 
resenting water (mayim) »w or §. In the later Proto-Canaanite 
script the vertical zigzag prevailed, which turned into _$ in the 
tenth-century B.c.E. Phoenician script. Later, the mem con- 
sisted of a zigzag-shaped head and a downstroke 3. The He- 
brew forms were: _% > _s (cursive) and .¥ (formal); hence the 
Samaritan “4. From the eighth and seventh centuries B.c.£., the 
Phoenician mem was written 4, which in the Aramaic became 
¥. In the late fifth century B.c.k. and later Aramaic cursive the 
downstrokes were bent leftward. Thus the medial ”) and final D 
variations evolved. These are prototypes of the Jewish medial 
and final 2 mem forms. The Nabatean mem was drawn without 
lifting the pen 4) and this led to the Arabic # . The ancestor of 
the Latin “M,” the Archaic Greek (* developed from the early 


Phoenician mem. See *Alphabet, Hebrew. 
[Joseph Naveh] 
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MEMEL (Lith. Klaipéda), a Baltic port in W. Lithuania. The 
town was founded in the 13"" century; the earliest existing doc- 
ument in which Jews are mentioned is dated April 20, 1567, 
and refers to an edict expelling the Jews from the city. In 1664 
the elector of Brandenburg permitted a Jewish merchant from 
the Netherlands, Moses Jacobson de Jong, to settle in Memel, 
and eventually Jews were allowed to visit the city for the an- 
nual trade fairs. Only after the emancipation of Jews in Prus- 
sia (1812) were they able to settle freely in Memel. 

In the 19» century the community consisted of Eastern 
European and Prussian Jews. The former had settled in the 
port in connection with their trans-Baltic business and formed 
the majority of the Jewish population (in 1880 they accounted 
for 80% of the total number of Jews). In later years there was 
an increased influx of Jews from Germany. The number of 
Jews grew from 887 in 1867, to 1,214 in 1900, and to over 2,000 
in 1910. Each group had its own synagogue and communal in- 
stitutions, but the official community administration was run 
by German Jews. Israel *Lipkin (Salanter), founder of the Mu- 
sar movement, lived and taught in Memel 1860-80, founding a 
bet midrash and societies for Torah study, and publishing here 
the short-lived periodical Ha-Tevunah (1861). Isaac *Ruelf, one 
of the spiritual leaders of German Jewry, was rabbi of Memel 
from 1865 to 1898 and devoted much effort to alleviating the 
plight of Russian Jews. Ruelf was succeeded by Emanuel Carle- 
bach (until 1904), M. Stein (until 1915), L. Lazarus (until 1932), 
and S. Schlesinger (until 1939). 

After World War 1, the League of Nations adopted the 
Memel Convention (1924), whereby it became an autonomous 
region under Lithuanian rule. As the country’s only port, it 
played an important role in the economic life of Lithuania, 
and there was a steady influx of Jews into the city in the in- 
terwar period. In March 1939 it had a Jewish population of 
approximately 9,000 (17% of the total). Most of the Jews were 
engaged in commerce but there were also a few industrialists. 
The Memel district also had a few Jewish-owned estates, some 
of which were made available for hakhsharah. On March 22, 
1939, the Germans occupied Memel and incorporated it into 
the Reich. Most of the Jews managed to flee to *Lithuania, 
where they later shared the fate of their coreligionists. In 1970 
the estimated Jewish population was less than 1,000. There was 
no synagogue, cemetery, or organized religious life. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Ruelf, Zur Geschichte der Juden in Memel 
(1900); Gringauz, in: Lite, 1 (1951), 1427-38; Shulman, in: Yahadut Lita, 
3 (1967), 281-3; A. Carlebach, Adass Jeshurun of Cologne (1964), 25-28; 
L. Scheinhaus, in: Memeler Dampfboot (Aug. 15, 1928). 


[Joseph Gar] 


MEMMI, ALBERT (1920- ), French author and sociologist. 
Memmi, a native of Tunis, fought with the Free French dur- 
ing World War 11. After completing his studies he returned to 
Tunis, where he became head of a psychological institute. In 
1959, he joined the Centre National de la Recherche Scienti- 
fique in Paris, and became a teacher at the Ecole Pratique des 
Hautes Etudes where he was appointed a professor in 1966. 
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He specialized in the social effects of colonization, finding a 
similarity between the situation of the Jew and that of colo- 
nized peoples. Though an advocate of independence for the 
countries of the Maghreb, he was well aware that one of its 
consequences would be the mass exodus of North African 
Jewry. Memmis first two books were novels, both largely au- 
tobiographical. La statue de sel (1953; Pillar of Salt, 1955), is the 
story of a North African Jew’s emergence from a narrow Jew- 
ish society through the discovery of French culture, and his 
eventual disillusionment with an idealized Western human- 
ism. Agar (1955; Strangers, 1958) describes the isolation of a 
Tunisian Jew, rejected by both Frenchmen and Arabs. Memmi 
was still dealing with the same problem a decade later in essays 
such as Portrait d'un Juif (1962; Portrait of a Jew, 1963) and its 
sequel, La libération du Juif (1966; The Liberation of the Jew, 
1966). He portrays the Jew as a “shadow figure,’ neither wholly 
assimilated nor anxious to lose his distinctiveness, conclud- 
ing that “Israel is our only solution, our one trump card, our 
last historical opportunity.” Memmi’s sociological studies ap- 
peared in various journals and in Le Francais et le racisme 
(1965). He published an Anthologie des écrivains nord-afric- 
ains (1964) and a Bibliographie de la littérature nord-africaine 
dexpression francaise 1945-1962 (1965). He also wrote essays on 
Jewish subjects for LArche, Evidences, and Commentary. His 
later works include Dictionnaire critique a l'usage des incréd- 
ules (2002) and a conversation volume with Catherine Pont- 
Humbert, Lindividu face a ses dépendances (2005). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sartre, in: Les Temps Modernes, 137-8 (1957), 
289-92; Camus, in: A. Memmi, La statue de sel (1953), preface; A. 
Khatibi, Le Roman Maghrébin (1968); Di-Nour, in: Dispersion et 


Unité, 8 (1967), 81-92. 
[Jacqueline Kahanoff] 


MEMMINGEN, city in Bavaria, Germany. Jews were present 
in Memmingen by the second half of the 136 century, since 
the city statutes of 1270 contain references to Jewish money- 
lending activities. In 1344 the bishop of Augsburg excommu- 
nicated the city for nonpayment of its debts to a Jew; the bur- 
ghers thereupon threatened to bury their dead in the Jewish 
cemetery. The Jews made their living in the city in 1373. By 
1500, however, there were no Judengasse. The community was 
destroyed during the *Black Death persecutions of 1348, but 
Jews were again living in the city in 1373. By 1500, however, 
there were no longer Jews there. The privilege of Judenfreiheit 
(“freedom from Jews”), granted in 1541, was renewed in 1559. 
Many Jews who had formerly lived in Memmingen concen- 
trated in Fellheim, a nearby village, and maintained a settle- 
ment there numbering 379 persons (63% of the population) 
in 1810 (during World War 11 it again served as a center for 
refugees). Jews from Fellheim often visited Memmingen for 
trading purposes during the 17" and 18" centuries. In 1862 the 
first Jew received citizenship in Memmingen. A community 
comprising 100 members was formed in 1875, and 20 years 
later it had grown to 231. A synagogue was dedicated in 1909. 
The community subsequently declined: from 194 in 1900, to 
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161 in 1933, and 104 on Jan. 1, 1939. The Jews, who were mainly 
textile manufacturers and livestock merchants, were severely 
hit by the Nazi boycott of Jewish business establishments, and 
considerable numbers emigrated despite the many obstacles 
they encountered. In 1938 the synagogue and Jewish homes 
were looted and destroyed, and in the spring of 1942 the com- 
munity was liquidated. In 1947 some 125 Jews lived in Mem- 
mingen, but they later emigrated. In 1968 there were two Jews 
in the city. There are memorials to commemorate the former 
synagogue, the former Jewish community, and the Jewish citi- 
zens of Memmingen who were killed by the Nazis. In 2000 
the museum of Memmingen set up a permanent exhibition 
on Jewish life in Memmingen. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Miedel, Die Juden in Memmingen (1909); 
EJW (1932-33), 304; W. Rapp, Geschichte des Dorfes Fellheim (1960); 
D. Linn, Das Schicksal der juedischen Bevoelkerung in Memmingen, 
1933-1945 (1962); Germ Jud, 2 (1968), 534-6; PK. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
puy: A. Maimon, M. Breuer, Y. Guggenheim (eds.), Germania Juda- 
ica, vol. 3, 1350-1514 (1987), 858-60; C. Engelhard, Erinnerung stiftet 
Erloesung. Gedenkheft fuer die juedischen Frauen, Maenner und Kinder 
aus Memmingen, die zwischen 1941 und 1945 verfolgt, verschleppt 
und ermordet wurden (Materialien zur Memminger Stadtgeschichte, 
Reihe B, Materialien, vol. 3 (1999)); P. Hoser, Die Geschichte der 
Stadt Memmingen, vol. 2: Vom Neubeginn im Koenigreich Bayern 
bis 1945 (2001), 203-40, 339-46. WEBSITE: www.alemannia-ju- 


daica.de. 
[Larissa Daemmig (24 ed.)] 


MEMORBUCH, a community prayer book once common in 
Jewish communities throughout Central Europe. It consisted 
of three major parts: 

(1) a collection of prayers usually intoned by the reader 
while standing at the almemar (see *Bimah) such as the order 
of blowing the shofar and reading the Scroll of Esther, differ- 
ent forms of the Mi She-Berakh prayer, etc; 

(2) a necrology of distinguished persons, either of local 
or of general Jewish importance; 

(3) a martyrology of persons and places. 

The last has been subjected to minute research by schol- 
ars, particularly by S. *Salfeld. According to one view the 
Memorbuch received its name from being placed, for the con- 
venience of the reader, on the almemar, while another holds 
that it is derived from the Latin memoria. 

The custom of reading the names developed after the mas- 
sacres of the *Rhine communities during the First Crusade; 
to this list were added the names of the martyrs of the *Rind- 
fleisch massacres and other catastrophes. The list of martyrs 
who perished during the *Black Death persecutions (1348-49) 
was of such magnitude that mainly names of places were re- 
corded. It became the custom to read off the list of thousands 
of names in ceremony on the Sabbath before Shavuot (when 
the massacres of the First Crusade took place); at a later date 
it was also read off on the Sabbath before the Ninth of Av al- 
though the author probably intended it to be read in part each 
Sabbath. Rabbi Jacob b. Moses Levi of Mainz (see *Moellin), 
the codifier of the Ashkenazi minhag, made the reading of the 
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full list obligatory for Rhenish communities while non-Rhen- 
ish ones were to read only the list of places. The Memorbuch of 
the Mainz community, begun by Isaac b. Samuel of Meiningen 
in 1296, was supplemented and became the complete and au- 
thoritative version for all other copies. (Salfeld considered the 
early version to be that of the Nuremberg community, a view 
not accepted by M. Weinberg, a later authority.) It was up- 
dated by mention of the catastrophes of 1492 in *Mecklenburg, 
and 1510 in *Brandenburg, and by the names of communities 
which perished in the *Chmielnicki massacres (1648). As no 
community could be complete without the Memorbuch, it was 
frequently copied in the 17" and 18* centuries. 

The Memorbuch was expanded in the different locali- 
ties to include names of esteemed local personages, lists of 
deceased, as well as prayers of purely local use and origin. It 
was therefore never printed and gradually fell into disuse in 
the mid-19" century, through the unification and standard- 
ization of services and ritual. 

The earliest Memorbuecher (excluding that of Mainz) 
appeared in about 1600, but between 1650 and 1750 a large 
number were commenced (based on that of Mainz), for many 
communities were established in this period. The Memorbuch 
reflected the religious life of the community and accompa- 
nied it in its tribulations and migrations; refugees from Vienna 
(1670) continued using their Memorbuch in Fuerth; refugees 
from Fulda (1671) took theirs with them to Amsterdam and 
subsequently back to Fulda. Some communities had more than 
one Memorbuch (Fuerth Jewry had five complementary ones). 
Memorbuecher were particularly common among communi- 
ties in rural areas; it is estimated that there were about 150 in 
Bavaria alone anda few hundred more in *Baden, *Wuerttem- 
berg, *Hesse, * Alsace, and *Switzerland. The Memorbuch con- 
tinues to serve the historian as an important source for the so- 
cial and religious history of the Jews and is frequently cited. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Weinberg. Die Memorbuecher der ju- 
edischen Gemeinden in Bayern (1938); idem, in: JJLG, 16 (1924), 
253-320; 18 (1926), 203-16; C. Duschinsky, Gedenkbuecher “Memo- 
rbuecher” von Offenbach a. M. und anderen deutschen Gemeinden 
(1924): A. Neubauer, in: REJ, 4 (1882), 1-30; Salfeld, Martyrol; W.H. 
Lowe, The Memorbuch of Nuremberg (1881); L. Loewenstein, in: zGJD, 
1 (1887), 195-8; 2 (1888), 86-99. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Purin 
(ed.), Buch der Erinnerung (1999); A. Pomerance, in: Erinnerung als 
Gegenwart (2000), 33-53. 


MEMORIAL FOUNDATION FOR JEWISH CULTURE. 
The Memorial Foundation was established with German repa- 
rations funds by Nahum Goldmann in 1965 with the mandate 
to raise up a new generation of scholars, intellectuals, rabbis, 
and cultural and communal leaders to replace the Jewish cul- 
tural elite annihilated in Europe during the Shoah. 

The Foundation awards scholarships and fellowships to 
scholars, academicians, writers, artists, rabbis, educators, and 
communal workers. Funds are also provided to academic and 
scholarly institutions for research and publication. For the first 
few decades after its founding, special attention was paid to 
the Jewish communities in the former Soviet Union countries 
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where Jewish life had been suppressed for seven decades un- 
der Communist rule. The list of individuals and institutions 
who received the Foundation’s support since its inception can 
be found on its Website, www.mfjc.org. 

In addition to its support of communities and institu- 
tions, the Foundation has developed innovative programs to 
address needs not adequately met by the Jewish community 
globally. These include the International Nahum Goldmann 
Fellowship, which prepares communal, cultural, and profes- 
sional leadership for Jewish communities around the world; 
reaching the Jewish unaffiliated; Jewish family education; and 
utilization of new technologies for Jewish culture and educa- 
tion. Currently the Foundation’s programs extend to Jewish 
communities on six continents, reaching both individuals and 
institutions at the core of the Jewish community as well as Jews 
affiliated only marginally with Jewish life. 

The Memorial Foundation for Jewish Culture is com- 
mitted to the creation, intensification, and dissemination of 
Jewish culture worldwide, the development of creative pro- 
grams to meet the emerging needs of the Jewish communities 
as they enter the 21°t century, and service as a central forum 
for identifying and supporting innovative programs to ensure 
the continuation of creative Jewish life wherever Jewish com- 
munities exist. Its headquarters are in New York. 


[Jerome Hochbaum (2 ed.)] 


MEMORIAL LIGHT (Heb. 7723 13; “the light of the soul”), 
a light kindled on the anniversary of the death of a relative. It 
is lit on the eve of the anniversary, according to the Hebrew 
calendar, and should burn without interruption for 24 hours. 
A memorial candle is also kindled when a person dies (it is 
placed near his head until the burial) and during the seven- 
day mourning period, or according to some customs during 
the sheloshim (“30 days”) after the death. In some communi- 
ties, it is customary to kindle memorial lights on the eve of 
the *Day of Atonement. 

It is generally believed that the custom of memorial 
lights, as well as that of *yahrzeit, originated in Germany in 
the Middle Ages and spread from there to other Jewish cen- 
ters. The medieval custom easily linked up with earlier no- 
tions of light as a symbol for the soul as found, e.g., in Prov- 
erbs 20:27, “The spirit of man is the lamp of the Lord” or in 
the story about R. *Judah ha-Nasi who asked on his deathbed 
that a light be kindled in his room after his death (Ket. 103a). 
In some synagogues memorial lights are lit on the anniver- 
sary of departed members of the congregation who have be- 
queathed money for that purpose. Near the lights (electrical 
bulbs are used nowadays), nameplates indicate the persons 
who are being commemorated. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages 
(19327), 156 and n. 2; Eisenstein, Dinim, 274; H. Rabinowicz, Guide 
to Life (1964), 106. 


MEMPHIS (from the Greek Menophreos which in turn 
was derived from the late Old Kingdom Egyptian Mn-nfr, 
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meaning “established and beautiful”), ancient city in Lower 
Egypt, on the west bank of the Nile, approximately 12 mi. 
(c. 19 km.) south of Cairo, lying partly under the site of the 
modern village Mit Riheina. According to tradition, Mem- 
phis was founded by the legendary Egyptian king Menes 
(probably the same as King Aha) in about 3100 B.c.£. The 
Egyptian name Mn-nfr originally designated the pyramid 
of King Pepi 1 (c. 2300 B.c.E.) at Saqqara, and was eventu- 
ally extended to include also the town that grew up around 
it. By the end of the second millennium the name was prob- 
ably vocalized “Menufi,’ although a papyrus from the late 20 
Dynasty (c. 1184-1087 B.C.E.), gives the variant reading Mnf 
from which the Coptic Menfi, Arabic Menf, and Hebrew Mof 
were derived. 

Until the founding of Alexandria, Memphis played a 
paramount role in Egypt. As the administrative capital of the 
Old Kingdom, it had many palaces and temples, particularly 
that of Ptah, the city’s creator god (with the Apis bull sacred to 
Ptah being venerated at Memphis); the remains of these struc- 
tures can still be seen on the site. Literary texts, lavish in their 
praise and descriptions of the city, indicate that it was a cos- 
mopolitan metropolis with a large, resident foreign population 
which included Jews (cf. Jer. 44:1); this has been confirmed 
by archaeological excavation. Foreign divinities worshiped 
at Memphis include Resheph, Baal, Astarte, and Qudshu. 
The eventual destruction of Memphis is predicted in Isaiah 
19:13; Jeremiah 2:16; 46:14, 19; and Ezekiel 30:13. The city was 
not in fact destroyed, although it was besieged and taken by 
the Persians. Memphis was also the place where it was said 
Antiochus rv Epiphanes received the crown of Egypt. Ar- 
chaeological excavations have brought to light the large Ptah 
temple, the palace of Apries, another large ceremonial palace, 
shrines of Seti 1 and Rameses 11, an embalming house of the 
Apis bulls, tombs of the high priests, and various settlement 
remains. A project to record the scattered remains of Mem- 
phis through excavation and survey has been undertaken by 
D. Jeffreys and H.S. Smith for the Egypt Exploration Society 
since 1982. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: WE Petrie, Memphis, 1 (1909); idem, The Pal- 
ace of Apries (1909); idem, Meydum and Memphis (1910), 38-46; W.F. 
Petrie et al., Tarkhan 1 and Memphis v (1913); A.H. Gardiner, Ancient 
Egyptian Onomastica, 2 (1947), 122-6. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Ka- 
mil, “Ancient Memphis: Archaeologists Revive Interest in a Famous 
Egyptian Site,” in: Archaeology, 38:4 (1985), 25-32. 

[Alan Richard Schulman / Shimon Gibson (2"¢ ed.)] 


MEMPHIS, city in Tennessee, U.S., with a Jewish population 
of 9,500 (.08 percent of the general population) in 2005. 
Memphis was first settled in 1818 and the first known 
Jewish settler, David Hart, arrived in 1838. In the 1840s Jews 
began to settle in larger numbers, and they acquired land for 
a cemetery in 1848. In 1850 a Hebrew Benevolent Society was 
formed, and by 1853 the Jews were “regularly organized” for 
purposes of worship. In 1935 the Society changed its name to 
the Jewish Welfare Fund, and in 1977 it became the Memphis 
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Jewish Federation. In 1853, B’nai Israel Congregation (Chil- 
dren of Israel), with 36 members, was granted a charter by 
the state legislature. The congregation worshiped in rented 
halls until 1857, and in 1858 converted a bank building into a 
place of worship. The building was dedicated by Rabbi Isaac 
Mayer *Wise, the founder of American Reform Judaism, and 
would later be known as Temple Israel. Rev. Jacob J. Peres, a 
native of Holland, was the first spiritual leader. In 1860 the re- 
lationship between the congregation and Rev. Peres was sev- 
ered and a new congregation, Beth El Emeth, was organized. 
From 1860 to 1870 R. Simon Tuska was rabbi of Congregation 
Children of Israel. 

At this time, the city’s Jews, some 400 people, worked 
in banking, barbering, and auctioneering (including slaves); 
they even operated a racetrack. A good number ran sev- 
eral businesses simultaneously. A few entered the profes- 
sions; most were small storekeepers who dealt in clothing and 
dry-goods, groceries and hardware. Memphis suffered little or 
no damage during the Civil War. Some Memphis Jews served 
in the army of the Confederacy. From 1863 to 1866 Congre- 
gation Children of Israel sponsored a nonsectarian school - 
Hebrew Educational Institute. The school was to provide 
educational opportunities during the disruption caused by 
the war. Following the death of Rabbi Tuska in 1870, Rabbi 
Max Samfield was elected rabbi of the congregation in 1871 
and served until 1915. In addition to serving the congrega- 
tion, Samfield published The Jewish Spectator from 1885 un- 
til his death. This paper served the Jews of Memphis and the 
mid-South. 

In 1884 the Orthodox Baron Hirsch Congregation was 
organized and in 1891 converted a church as a place of worship. 
The first rabbi was Benjamin Mayerowitz. It became the largest 
synagogue in the United States. In recent years it moved to a 
new, smaller sanctuary to be within the area with the highest 
concentration of Jews in East Memphis. Congregation Anshei 
Sphard was organized in 1898. Beth Sholom, a Conservative 
congregation, was established in 1950 and in 1967 dedicated 
its new synagogue. Like many Jews in the Memphis commu- 
nity, Beth Sholom’s rabbi at that time, Rabbi Arie Becker, was 
well known for his involvement in the civil rights movement. 
Long-time Rabbi Zalman Posner was a hasid of the rebbe, but 
he served in a congregational role. Official Chabad Lubavitch 
of Tennessee was founded in Memphis in 1994. Under the 
leadership of Rabbi Levi Klein, Chabad quickly became an 
active part of Memphis Jewish life. 

A Bnai Brith Lodge was organized in 1856 and in 1927 
the B’nai Brith Home was established to serve the Jews of 
Memphis and the mid-South. It was completely rebuilt in 
the 1960s and dedicated in 1968 as the Bai Brith Home and 
Hospital. The Jewish Community Center was organized in 
1949 and in 1968 dedicated a $2,000,000 edifice, and the Jew- 
ish Historical Society of Memphis and the Mid-South was es- 
tablished in 1986. 

Jews have been active in the economic, political, and 
civic life of the community. The Goldsmith family, leading 
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merchants, were known as benefactors of the community for 
three generations. The Jewish community was so well accepted 
in Memphis that in the 1920s, it chose not to build a Jewish 
hospital, fearing that it might alienate the non-Jewish medical 
community and lead to a restriction of their hospital privi- 
leges. Abe Plough, a native of Tupelo, Mississippi, was gener- 
ally regarded as one of the foremost citizens of the community 
by virtue of his philanthropy. His company was bought out 
by Schering to form Schering-Plough, a pharmaceutical giant. 
He played an important role in settling the famous sanitation 
strike of 1968 that brought Martin Luther King, Jr., to town, 
the site of his assassination in April 1968, contributing money 
anonymously to offset the costs to the city of pay raises. Other 
families who generously supported the entire Memphis com- 
munity include the Fogelman, Lipman, Lowenstein, Lemsky, 
and Belz families. The Jews have also served as presidents of 
the bar association and the medical society. 

The Jewish population has remained relatively stable for 
more than 80 years. It has received 200 Holocaust survivors 
and 300 Russians. The community’s hub shifted to East Mem- 
phis, the heart of Jewish life today. 

The community boasts the Bornblum Judaic Studies 
Program, established in 1985 at the University of Memphis 
through the generosity of David Bornblum and Bert Born- 
blum. The program brings numerous scholars and lecturers 
to the community. As in many college towns, the town-gown 
gap is bridged by the Judaic Studies Program. There are two 
Jewish days schools: the Bornblum Solomon Schechter Con- 
servative day school, and the Orthodox Margolin Hebrew 
Academy Feinstone Yeshiva of the South, which honors Harry 
Feinstone. 

The Orthodox community of Memphis was described by 
Tova Mirvis in her highly acclaimed novel The Ladies Aux- 
iliary (1999). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Musleah, “The Jewish Traveler: Memphis,” 
in: Hadassah (Dec. 2000). 

[James A. Wax / Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


MENAHEM (Heb. 07379; “comforter”; in Assyrian inscriptions 
Me-ni-hi-im-me, Mi-in-hi-im-mu), king of Israel, c. 746/6- 
737/6 B.C.E., son of Gadi (11 Kings 15:17). Menahem seized the 
throne after assassinating *Shallum son of Jabesh (15:14). Shal- 
lum and Menahem may possibly have competed for the throne 
during the decline of the house of *Jehu. It is widely believed 
that both were among the officers from Gilead, a group which 
had been influential from the beginning of Jehu’s reign (of. 
11 Kings 9:1ff.; 15:25). Both Jabesh (the name of the principal 
city of Gilead) and Gadi (the name of a tribe) are designations 
pointing to the fact that both Menahem and Shallum were of 
Transjordanian origin. The struggle between the two was con- 
ducted with great cruelty. 11 Kings 15:16 states: “At that time 
Menahem sacked Tiphsah and all who were in it and its terri- 
tory.’ Tiphsah is Thapsacus which is on the River Euphrates, 
east of Aleppo. From this statement it appears that Menahem’s 
campaign extended to the Euphrates. However, most scholars 
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maintain that in light of the political-military situation of the 
Kingdom of Israel since the end of the reign of *Jeroboam u1, 
it is not possible that Menahem ruled over such a large king- 
dom, and they therefore accept the Lucian version of the Sep- 
tuagint, where Tappuah appears instead of Tiphsah (cf. Josh. 
16:8; 17:8). In view of the biblical chronological data with re- 
gard to Menahem and *Pekah, several scholars concluded that 
Menahem ruled only in the mountain of Ephraim, while at the 
same time Pekah ruled in eastern Transjordan. It appears that 
Pekah first served as Menahem’s military commander, but later 
rebelled with the help of Aram, and became an independent 
ruler in Gilead, although nominally he was still considered the 
military commander of Menahem and Pekahiah. 

According to the biblical account, during Menahem’s 
reign, Pul, the king of Assyria (i.e., Pulu, the name given to 
*Tiglath-Pileser 111 when he became king of Babylon in the 
latter part of his reign), extended his campaign into Israel; Me- 
nahem paid him 1,000 talents of silver in order to retain his 
throne (11 Kings 15:19). The annals of Tiglath-Pileser 111 men- 
tion “Menahem of Samaria” (the city; this designation may be 
considered as attesting the limited area of his administration) 
among the kings who paid tribute to Assyria in 738 B.C.E., 
immediately after the defeat inflicted by the Assyrian king on 
*Uzziah, King of Judah. It is questionable whether the biblical 
account of Menahem’s tax and the account of Menahem’s tax 
in the Assyrian source refer to the same event. It is Y. Yadin’s 
opinion that the *Samaria ostraca belong to the last years of 
Menahem’ reign and bear some relation to the tribute paid 
to the king of Assyria, to which every “mighty man” of wealth 
was required to contribute 50 shekels (11 Kings 15:20). Appar- 
ently the Assyrian recognition of Menahem as the vassal king 
of Israel strengthened his status and helped stabilize his re- 
gime. Menahem needed Assyrian support both against rebel 
bases within his domain and against neighboring states, in- 
cluding the state of Judah (cf. Hos. 5:8-11). It is possible that 
most of the prophecies of Hosea 4-14 reflect the period of 
Menahem (H. Tadmor). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bright, Hist, 252-4; Kittel, Gesch, 2 (1923), 
351ff., 516; E.R. Thiele, The Mysterious Numbers of the Hebrew Kings 
(1951), 73ff.; Y. Yadin, in: Scripta Hierosolymitana, 8 (1961), 19-25; H. 
Tadmor, ibid., 248-66; M. Haran, in: Zion, 31 (1966), 18-38; idem, 
in: Fourth World Congress of Jewish Studies, 1 (1967), 33-35 (Heb. 
pt.), 252 (Eng. summ.); H.L. Ginsberg, ibid., 92-93 (Eng. pt.); EM, 5 
(1968), 30-33 (includes bibliography). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. 
Cogan and H. Tadmor, 11 Kings (1988), 169-79; T. Hobbs, in: ABD, 4, 
692-93; H. Tadmor, The Inscriptions of Tiglath-Pileser 111 King of As- 
syria (1994), 291, index, s.v. Menihimme. 

[Jacob Licht and Bustanay Oded] 


MENAHEM BEN AARON IBN ZERAH (c. 1310-1385), 
codifier. Menahem was born in Estella, Navarre, where his 
father had settled after leaving his native France, on the ex- 
pulsion of the Jews in 1306. In 1328 riots broke out against the 
Jews of Navarre and the Estella community suffered severely. 
All of Menahem’s family, including his parents and four broth- 
ers, were killed, and he himself was severely wounded, but his 
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life was saved by a Christian friend of the family. When he re- 
covered, he went to Toledo and studied in the yeshivot there. 
Among his teachers were Joseph b. Shu‘ayb and Judah the son 
of *Asher b. Jehiel (the Rosh). From Toledo he went to Alcala 
and studied under Joseph b. al-‘Aysh, succeeding him on his 
death in 1361. In Alcala also, there were troubles and suffer- 
ing. Fratricidal war had broken out in Spain between the two 
aspirants to the throne, Henry of Trastamara and Pedro the 
Cruel, and many Jewish communities suffered as a result. Me- 
nahem escaped to safety through the help of the royal court- 
ier Don Samuel *Abrabanel, and Menahem praises him in the 
introduction to his Zeidah la-Derekh. 

In Toledo Menahem compiled his Zeidah la-Derekh, a 
code of laws dealing in the main with the laws concerning the 
daily way of life. The work has an added importance on ac- 
count of the introduction, which contains valuable historical 
material, including important details of the method of study 
in the yeshivot of France and Germany, as well as contempo- 
rary incidents in the history of the Jews in Spain. The book 
was designed as an abridged code for the upper classes who, 
because of their preoccupation with material concerns, had 
no time to refer to the sources. He writes reprovingly of those 
Jews who, because of the demands of the times, began to disre- 
gard the observance of the precepts. Although he shows great 
erudition in his knowledge of the Talmud and codes and was 
acquainted with the teachings of the earlier Spanish, French, 
and German scholars, he relies mainly for his halakhic rul- 
ings on those of Asher b. Jehiel. 

Menahem gives much information about the different 
customs of the Jews of Spain, France, and Germany, as well as 
of various communities (see pp. 71, 82, 88, 104, 110, 116 in the 
Warsaw edition of 1880). He had some knowledge of medi- 
cine, and in the code he includes the need to preserve one’s 
bodily health (see pp. 28-33; et al.). He also knew astronomy 
and believed in astrology (pp. 98-120). Although he criticized 
philosophy, he appears to have engaged in its study to some 
extent (104-48). In these sciences, however, Menahem merely 
gleaned from the works of others. His work reflects contempo- 
rary conditions. He complains that many of the youth, partic- 
ularly children of the wealthy, were careless in the observance 
of the precepts and scoffed at the words of the sages, and some 
were even licentious in matters of sex (pp. 68-81). The book is 
divided into five maamarim (“articles”), which are divided into 
kelalim (“principles”), which are subdivided into chapters. The 
first maamar discusses prayer and the blessings; the second, 
the halakhot of *issur ve-hetter; the third, laws of marriage; the 
fourth, the festivals; and the fifth, fasting and mourning, the 
Messiah, and the resurrection. It was first published in Ferrara 
in the printing press of Abraham Usque in 1554. In addition 
to his major work, three small works by Menahem are extant 
in manuscript - an abridgment of Bahya ibn Paquda’s Hovot 
ha-Levavot, Hilkhot Shehitah u-Vedikah, and Menahem Ave- 
lim — it is possible however, that they are simply abridgments 
from his Zeidah la-Derekh (see A. Freimann, in: Annuario di 
Studi Ebraici (1934), 166ff.). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Weiss, Dor, 5 (1904*), 126-8, 210; A. Frei- 
mann, in: Annuario di Studi Ebraici, 1 (1935), 147-67; H. Tchernowitz, 
Toledot ha-Posekim, 2 (1947), 191-8; Urbach, Tosafot, 15, 210, 454, 465; 
Baer, Spain, 1 (1966), 373, 378, 419, 450f. 


[Shlomo Eidelberg] 


MENAHEM BEN HELBO (11" century), one of the first 
commentators on the Bible in northern France. Little is known 
of his life. He was the uncle of Joseph *Kara, who transmitted 
Menahem’s comments to *Rashi. Apparently he lived for some 
time in Provence, and it is his influence which accounts for 
the presence of Arabic words as well as some Provencal forms 
of French in Rashi. Menahem was also called “Kara,” which 
shows that his principal occupation was biblical commentary. 
He also wrote comments on the piyyutim. Menahem collected 
his commentaries in book form which he called pitronim (“so- 
lutions”). They covered all the Prophets and the Hagiographa, 
but not the Pentateuch upon which, apparently, he did not 
attempt to comment. His books are no longer extant as they 
were apparently superseded by Rashi’s commentaries. Frag- 
ments, however, were collected by S.A. Poznanski from quo- 
tations, especially by Joseph Kara, and also from the works of 
commentators in Germany (published by Poznaniski in Fest- 
schrift N. Sokolow (1904), 389-439 with Menahem’s commen- 
tary on the piyyutim, and also separately). 

Menahem was the first commentator in France to inter- 
pret the Bible according to the simple meaning of the text, 
although he also gave homiletical interpretations. He often 
limited himself to explaining difficult words and phrases, re- 
lying extensively on the Targum (e.g., Isa. 1:8). He employed 
many French words and terms in his commentary and had 
little recourse to grammar. Zunz is of the opinion that Mena- 
hem did not commit his comments on the piyyutim to writ- 
ing, but transmitted his explanations of *Kallir’s piyyutim 
orally. There is now evidence that he also wrote commentar- 
ies to other piyyutim. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abraham b. Azriel, Sefer Arugat ha-Bosem, 
ed. by E.E. Urbach, 4 (1963), 3-6. 

[Avraham Grossman] 


MENAHEM BEN JACOB (also known as R. Menahem 
of Worms; 1120?-1203), rabbi and liturgical poet in Worms. 
Menahem, whose tombstone bore the inscription posek, dar- 
shan (“preacher”), and paytan, was a member of the bet din 
of *Eleazar b. Judah, the author of Rokeah, and Kalonymus 
b. Gershom. His relatives included Gershom *ha-Gozer and 
*Eliezer b. Joel ha-Levi. From the words of the latter, it ap- 
pears that Menahem was influential in ruling circles. None 
of his teachings has been preserved, but 33 of his piyyutim 
are known. These include yozerot, kinot, and selihot, some of 
which were published in various places. Among them is the 
kinah, Alelai Li Ki Va'u Rega Almon ve-Shakhol, on the mar- 
tyrs of Boppard of 1179 and of the islands of the sea (i.e., Brit- 
ain) of 1190; the piyyut Mazor Batah ha-Ir refers to the siege 
of Worms by Emperor Otto Iv in 1201. Some of his piyyutim 
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MENAHEM BEN JACOB IBN SARUQ 


are signed “Zemah,’ which in gematria is equal to “Mena- 
hem.’ In one manuscript he is mentioned as R. Menahem b. 
Jacob of Lutra (which is Bavarian Kaiserslautern in the Rhen- 
ish Palatinate); Zunz assumed that he was identical with Me- 
nahem b. Jacob, the paytan of Worms. If so, then Menahem 
was born in Lutra. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 434; Zunz, Lit Poe- 
sie, 294-8; Berliner, in: Kobez al-Jad, 3 (1887), 3-9 (2"4 pagination); 
Schechter, in: JHSET, 1 (1893-94), 8-14; Germ Jud, 1 (1934), index; V. 
Aptowitzer, Mavo le-Sefer Ravyah (1938), 382-4; A.M. Habermann, 
Sefer Gezerot Ashkenaz ve-Zarefat (1946), 147-51, 239f., 260. 


MENAHEM BEN JACOB IBN SARUQ (Saruk; tenth cen- 
tury), Spanish author and lexicographer. Born in Tortosa, he 
moved at an early age to Cordova, where Isaac, the father of 
*Hisdai ibn Shaprut, became his patron. After Isaac’s death, 
Menahem went back to his native town for a short interlude, 
and then returned to Cordova, where he lived under the pa- 
tronage of Hisdai and worked as his secretary. Besides eulo- 
gies on Hisdai’s parents, Menahem composed Hisdai’s famous 
letter to the king of the *Khazars. Hisdai encouraged him to 
compile his Mahberet, a biblical dictionary in Hebrew. How- 
ever, Menahem endured poverty because Hisdai was not a 
very generous patron. Later, when Menahem fell into disgrace, 
Hisdai even persecuted his former protégé and forced him to 
return to Tortosa. Here Menahem wrote a touching letter of 
complaint to Hisdai, a gem of epistolary style and an impor- 
tant historical document concerning its author’s life. 

Menahem’s most important work, intrinsically and his- 
torically, is the Mahberet, whose original name was probably 
The Book of Solutions. Because Menahem’s dictionary was 
originally written in Hebrew, its style surpasses that of bib- 
lical dictionaries of greater quality translated into Hebrew 
from Arabic, such as Judah ibn *Tibbon’s translation of *Ibn 
Janah’s Book of Roots. More importantly, because the diction- 
ary was in Hebrew, it was also understood by Jews in Chris- 
tian countries where it exerted great influence. For example, 
in France, the Mahberet was used extensively by *Rashi. Mena- 
hem carefully refrained from linguistic comparisons between 
Hebrew and Arabic, presumably as Hebrew was considered 
a holy language. Menahem’s theological concern is further 
reflected in his attempt to show that ehyeh which is referred 
to as a name for God in Exodus 3:14 is not derived from the 
verb hayah (“to be”). 

Often original in terminology, the dictionary attempts, 
without reference to its predecessors, a systematic summation 
of the lexicographical and grammatical knowledge of the time. 
Menahem shows awareness of ellipses and pleonasms occur- 
ring in the Bible, and brings into relief poetic parallelism, or 
constructions in which, as he put it, “one half instructs us in 
the meaning of the other” However, he did not have a system- 
atic knowledge of grammar, and his approach tended to the 
empirical. Although Menahem carried out the investigation 
of the Hebrew roots systematically and built his dictionary 
accordingly, he thought that letters of the root that disappear 
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in conjugation are not radical, and therefore established, on 
the synchronic level, biliteral and even uniliteral roots, e.g., 
natah, root t; hikkah, root k. Thus, the Mahberet can only be 
regarded as a summary of past achievements and it was, ac- 
cording to some authorities, reserved to Menahem’s pupils to 
initiate the new period of linguistic research. Shortly after the 
Mahberet appeared, it was vehemently attacked by *Dunash b. 
Labrat who claimed that certain definitions were likely to lead 
the reader to erroneous interpretations of halakhah and belief. 
The expectation that the dictionary would therefore become a 
source of heresy explains the bitterness of the attack. Menahem 
himself did not reply to Dunash’s criticisms, but three of Me- 
nahem’s pupils took it upon themselves to defend their master. 
One of the pupils was Judah ibn Daud whom some scholars 
think is identical with Judah b. David *Hayyuj, the great ini- 
tiator of the theory of the triliterality of Hebrew roots, while 
other scholars consider this identification doubtful. However, 
Isaac ibn *Gikatilla, another of the three, was the teacher of 
Ibn Janah, the greatest medieval Jewish lexicographer and phi- 
lologist. The controversy between the two camps continued; 
Yehudi b. Sheshet defended his master Dunash against the 
attacks of Menahem’s pupils, and the famous tosafist Jacob b. 
Meir *Tam in his Book of Decisions (appended to the Filipow- 
ski ed. of the Mahberet) tried to prove that Menahem’s defini- 
tions were valid. Several decades later, Rabbi Joseph *Kimhi, 
the first of the philologists of the Kimhi family, wrote Sefer ha- 
Galu’i in his own effort to settle the disputes, this time in light 
of Hayyuj’s theory. A modern scholar, D. *Yellin, demonstrated 
that, from the scientific point of view, Dunash’s criticisms were 
generally well founded (Sefer Zikkaron le-A. Gulak ve-S. Klein 
(1942), 105-14; Leshonenu, 11 (1941-43), 202-15). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Bacher, in: ZDMG, 49 (1895), 342-67; 
idem, in: J. Winter and A. Wuensche (eds.), Die juedische Littera- 
tur, 2 (1894), 145-9; H. Hirschfeld, Literary History of Hebrew Gram- 
marians and Lexicographers (1926), 24-31; Ashtor, Korot, 1 (19667), 
160-170, cf. also 310f. as to the identification of Judah ibn Daud with 
Judah Hayyuj; the Mahberet was edited by Z. Filipowski (1854) from 
five manuscripts; for additions from a Berne Ms. see D. Kaufmann, 
ZDMG, 40 (1886), 367-409; the response of Menahem’s pupils, Liber 
Responsonuim, was edited by S.G. Stern (1870; where introd. 23-37 
Menahems epistle to Hisdai first edited by S.D. Luzzatto, in: Beit ha- 
Oczar, 1 (1847), 26a—33a is reprinted. It was re-edited by Schirmann, in: 
Sefarad, 1 (1955), 8-30). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Sdenz-Badillos, 
Menahem Ben Saruq, Mahberet (1986). On this edition see I. Eldar, 
“Askolat ha-Dikduk ha-Andalusit: Tekufat ha-Reshit? in: Peamim, 38, 
2 (1989), 24; idem, “Early Hebraists in Spain: Menahem ben Sarug and 
Dunash ben Labrat; in: M. Saboe (ed.), Hebrew Bible —- Old Testament: 
The History of its Interpretation 1/2: The Middle Ages (2000), chapter 
25.5, 96-109; A. Maman, Comparative Semitic Philology in the Middle 
Ages from Saadia Gaon to Ibn Barun (10'*-12" cent.) (2004), 276-283; 
idem, “Menahem ben Saruq’s Mahberet - The First Hebrew-Hebrew 
Dictionary,’ in: Kernerman Dictionary News, 13 (2005), 5-10. 


[Joshua Blau] 
MENAHEM BEN MICHAEL BEN JOSEPH, medieval 


Karaite scholar. He was author of a Hebrew polemical epistle 
in verse addressed to “Akylas the Proselyte, in care of Saa- 
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diah the Rabbanite,’ dealing with the laws of slaughtering. 
S.P. *Pinsker, who first published the poem, assumed that it 
was directed against *Saadiah Gaon and that therefore the au- 
thor must have lived in the first half of the tenth century. His 
vocabulary, however, is that of a Byzantine Karaite of a later 
date, presumably the 12" century, and he is very likely iden- 
tical with Menahem b. Michael, the author of several hymns 
included in the Karaite liturgy. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Pinsker, Likkutei Kadmoniyyot (1860), in- 
dex, s.v. Menahem Gizani ha-Goleh; S. Poznanski, Karaite Literary 
Opponents of Saadiah Gaon (1908), 11-12. 

[Leon Nemoy] 


MENAHEM BEN MOSES HA-BAVLI (d. 1571), rabbi and 
author in Erez Israel. Despite his surname (“the Babylonian’), 
Menahem appears to have come from Italy; his ancestors 
probably lived in Babylon. Until 1525 Menahem served as 
dayyan in Trikkola, Greece. In 1527 he was living with his 
family in Safed, among whose scholars his name is included. 
There, with his brother Reuben, he engaged in business con- 
nected with the wool-dyeing industry. After 1546 he moved 
to Hebron, apparently being among the Safed rabbis who re- 
newed the Jewish settlement in that city in the middle of the 
16" century. Menahem achieved renown through his Taamei 
ha-Mitzvot (Lublin, 1571), in which he briefly sets forth the 
reasons for the precepts. In the introduction Menahem refers 
to a lengthy work he had written called Taamei Mitzvot ha- 
Arukot. One of his responsa on divorce was published among 
those of Joseph *Caro to Even ha-Ezer (Salonika, 1598, 80a, 
Dinei Gittin ve-Gerushin, no. 10). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ben- Yaakov, in: Hemdat Yisrael, Kovez le- 
Zikhro shel ... H.H. Medini (1946), 89-97; M. Benayahu, in: Ks, 29 
(1953/54), 173f.5 31 (1955/56), 399f.; Roth, ibid., 399; Dimitrovsky, in: 
Sefunot, 7 (1963), 67. 


MENAHEM BEN SOLOMON (fist half of 12" century), au- 
thor of the midrashic work Sekhel Tov. Menahem’s country of 
origin is unknown. The foreign words in his book are Italian, 
but it is difficult to establish on this basis that he lived in Italy 
since he does not mention the Arukh of *Nathan b. Jehiel of 
Rome though it was written about 50 years earlier. Similarly, 
all that is known of Menahem is that two halakhic responsa 
were addressed to him apparently by Solomon b. Abraham, 
the nephew of Nathan of Rome (included in the Shibbolei ha- 
Leket, pt. 2, still in manuscript). Menahem’s fame rests on his 
Sekhel Tov, an aggadic-halakhic midrashic anthology arranged 
according to the weekly scriptural readings. Only the first two 
parts of the book, to Genesis and Exodus, have been preserved 
and published by S. Buber (Sekhel Tov, 1900), who added a de- 
tailed introduction. However, many early scholars possessed 
complete manuscripts from which they frequently quote, par- 
ticularly the author of the Asufot (in manuscript) who lived in 
Germany at the beginning of the 13 century. The Sekhel Tov 
was written, according to its author, in 1139, with the aim of 
explaining the verses in accordance with the Midrashim and 
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MENAHEM THE ESSENE 


Hebrew philology. Apart from the talmudic and midrashic 
sources, the only works he quotes are the She’iltot of *Aha of 
Shabha, the *Halakhot Gedolot, *Hananel b. Hushiel, Isaac 
* Alfasi, and the Midrash Lekah Tov of Tobias b. Eliezer. Mena- 
hem’s comprehensive knowledge of halakhah is evident from 
his work; in some places he actually assembles collections of 
halakhot on specific subjects, such as the laws of the Sabbath, 
*eruv, Passover (in the weekly portion Yitro), etc. Still more 
marked is his great interest in linguistic topics and Hebrew 
grammar, which in fact constitute the underlying basis of the 
whole work. Indeed, Menahem devoted another work to this 
subject, Even Bohan; only a minor part, of which fragments 
alone have been published, is extant in manuscript. This work 
was completed in 1143. It was divided into 50 shearim (“gates”), 
constructed on a most complicated system. Only five of these 
“gates” remain, all of which deal with the study of the roots 
of Hebrew verbs, and they are of considerable importance for 
scriptural exegesis. The work mentions by name only the Tar- 
gums of Onkelos and of Jonathan b. Uzziel, and also Eliezer 
*ha-Kallir, but it is based on the works of *Menahem ibn Sa- 
ruq and *Dunash b. Labrat, although they are not mentioned 
by name. Menahem’s knowledge of grammar did not exceed 
theirs; like them he too assumed the existence of verbal roots 
of two and even of one letter, and his table of the conjugations 
is far from perfect. Besides these authors, he also used Saadiah 
Gaon’s translation of the Scriptures. Some regard the book as 
the first attempt at a treatise on the Hebrew language. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, in: Jubelschrift ... H. Graetz (1887), 
94-115; idem, in: Ozar ha-Sifrut, 5 (1895), 257-63. 
[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


MENAHEM THE ESSENE (first century B.c.E.), a contem- 
porary of *Herod, to whom prophetic powers were attributed. 
Josephus relates how Menahem “had once observed Herod, 
then still a boy, going to his teacher, and greeted him as ‘king 
of the Jews:” The pious Essene added, however, that Herod 
would abandon justice and piety and thus bring upon him- 
self the wrath of God. When Herod had reached the height 
of his power, he sent for Menahem and questioned him about 
the length of his reign. Menahem succeeded in satisfying the 
king, albeit with an ambiguous answer, and hence (according 
to Josephus) Herod continued to hold all Essenes in honor. L. 
Ginzberg suggests that Menahem is to be identified with the 
Menahem mentioned in the Mishnah (Hag. 2:2). This Mena- 
hem was, together with *Hillel, one of the heads of the San- 
hedrin, who left his post (presumably to join the Essenes) and 
was succeeded by *Shammai. There is little evidence, however, 
to support his view. Talmudic discussions of the Mishnah tend 
to describe the mishnaic Menahem in terms far more fitting 
to *Menahem son of Judah the Galilean, a patriot leader dur- 
ing the uprising of 66-70 Cc.E. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Ant., 15:373-8; Klausner, Bayit Sheni, 3 
(19507), 115; 4 (19507), 148; A. Schalit, Koenig Herodes (1969), 459; L. 
Ginzberg, On Jewish Law and Lore (1955), 101. 

[Isaiah Gafni] 
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MENAHEMIY YAH 


MENAHEMIYYAH (Heb. 779739), moshav in northern 
Israel with municipal council status, southwest of Lake Kin- 
neret, affiliated with Ha-Ihud ha-Hakla’i. Menahemiyyah was 
founded as a moshavah by the Jewish Colonization Associa- 
tion (ICA) in 1902, as part of the *1ca enterprise to establish 
villages in Galilee based on grain production. Its name is based 
both on the previous Arabic name of the site - Milhamiyya - 
and the first name of Herbert *Samuel’s father. 
Menahemiyyah’s progress was slow, and it suffered from 
the frequent attacks by Bedouins in the vicinity. In the 1920s, 
a gypsum quarry was opened nearby to supply the Haifa 
“Nesher” cement works. Later, World War 11 veterans (“Yael”) 
joined the first settlers. Following the Israel *War of Indepen- 
dence (1948), new immigrants, mainly from North Africa and 
Romania, settled in Menahemiyyah. In 1969 the moshav had 
585 inhabitants; in the mid-1990s — 1,240; and in 2002 — 1,100 
on an area of 2.3 sq. mi. (6 sq. km.). 
[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (274 ed.)] 


MENAHEM MENDEL BEN ISAAC (second half of 16 cen- 
tury), tax collector, architect, and builder in Kazimierz, near 
*Cracow. Menahem Mendel was born in Brest-Litovsk, and 
from 1560 to 1568 was the king’s tax farmer in the Zhmud (Ze- 
maitkiemis) region of Lithuania. In 1572 he moved to Kazimi- 
erz, and by 1581 he had become one of the elders of the kahal. 
From the early 1570s, he constructed flour mills and city walls, 
and was noted as a designer and builder of bridges. During 
the Polish campaign against Russia (1579-82), King Stephen 
Bathory was accompanied by Menahem Mendel, who built 
bridges over the Dvina and military installations for the sieges 
of Polotsk, Velizh, and Pskov. In 1587, since he had supported 
the defeated Austrian archduke Maximilian, he was compelled 
to leave Poland. Upon his arrival in Vienna, he was given a 
modest allowance by the court. On July 4, 1589, he proposed 
that Emperor Rudolph 11 finance the building of a bridge over 
the Danube, between Vienna and Nussdorf, at an estimated 
outlay of 30,000 Rheingulden. Menahem Mendel was to levy 
tolls to repay the investment. After two years of deliberations 
the project was deferred indefinitely and Menahem Mendel 
returned to Kazimierz. In 1592 King Sigismund 111 Vasa of Po- 
land deputed him to arrange a match between the king’s aunt, 
Ann Jagellon, and an Austrian archduke. All trace of Mena- 
hem Mendel vanishes after this point. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Balaban, in: Nowy Dziennik (Nov. 15, 
1919); idem, Dzieje Zydéw w Krakowie i na Kazimierzu, 1 (1931), 139, 
159, 162; M. Bersohn, Dyplomataryusz dotycrgcy Zydéw w dawnej 
Polsce (1910), 108 no. 171; Schwarz, in: Jahrbuch fuer Landeskunde 
von Niederoesterreich (1913), suppl. 1. 


[Arthur Cygielman] 


MENAHEM MENDEL OF PEREMYSHLANY (b. 1728), 
hasidic leader. In his youth he joined the group of *Israel b. 
Eliezer, the Ba’al Shem Toy, and in the late 1750s is mentioned 
as a participant at a “third Sabbath meal” gathering (Israel 
*Loebel, Sefer Vikkuah (Warsaw, 1798), 9b). In 1764, he went 
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to Erez Israel together with R. *Nahman of Horodenko (Goro- 
denka) and settled in Tiberias. Before his emigration, he vis- 
ited Cekinowka and Soroki, townlets on both banks of the 
Dniester, where he occupied himself in the “redemption of 
captives” (pidyon shevuyyim). He is identical with R. Mendel 
of Cekinowka mentioned in Shivhei ha-Besht (Kapust, 1815), 
19. As for the reason for his emigration, one of his intimates 
has written: “He emigrated to the Holy Land because emis- 
saries started traveling to him urging that he occupy him- 
self with community affairs” (A. Rubinstein, in: Tarbiz, 35 
(1965/66), 177), which probably signifies that they came to him 
as a zaddik and miracle-worker (*Baal Shem) and he refused 
to assume such a role. 

R. Mendel represents the extreme enthusiast among 
the first generations of the hasidic movement. His teachings 
abound in radical expressions which aroused violent opposi- 
tion, such as: “One should not be exceedingly meticulous in 
every act performed, because this is the intent of the evil in- 
clination; even if, Heaven forbid, one has sinned — one should 
not be overtaken by melancholy” (Darkhei Yesharim (Zhit- 
omir, 1805), 4b, 5a). Like other disciples of the Ba’al Shem Tov, 
he considered devotion to God the pivot of hasidic doctrine 
and conduct. In contrast to others, however, he thought that 
Torah study and the practice of devotion were not compat- 
ible; study was therefore to be restricted so as not to restrain 
the process of approximation to the Creator. “If we divert our 
thoughts from devotion to God, and study excessively, we 
will forget the fear of Heaven ... study should therefore be 
reduced and one should always meditate on the greatness of 
the Creator” R. Mendel considered prayer the most suitable 
manner in which to achieve devotion, and that prayer must 
be restrained and not, as was the opinion of Hasidim of other 
schools, vociferous. In general, it was his view that devotional 
conduct should be based on contemplative concentration at- 
tainable by seclusion from society and cessation of all occu- 
pation. His principal teachings were published in his booklet 
Darkhei Yesharim ve-hu Hanhagot Yesharot (Zhitomir, 1805); 
in Likkutei Yekarim (Lvov, 1792); and in Yosher Divrei Emet 
(1905), of R. Meshullam Feivush of Zbarazh. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dubnow, Hasidut, index; A. Rubinstein, in: 
Tarbiz, 35 (1965/66); J. Weiss, in: Tiferet Yisrael - I. Brodie Jubilee Vol- 


ume (1967), 158-62. 
[Avraham Rubinstein] 


MENAHEM MENDEL OF SHKLOV (d. 1827), rebuilder of 
the Ashkenazi community of Jerusalem at the beginning of the 
19" century; he was born in Shklov. His father was R. Baruch 
Bendet, who was a Maggid. Menahem Mendel was one of the 
outstanding pupils of R. *Elijah b. Solomon the Gaon of Vilna. 
He himself recounts: “I did not withdraw from his presence; 
I held onto him and did not leave him; I remained in his tent 
day and night; I went where he went, slept where he slept, and 
my hand never left his hand” After the death of his teacher in 
1794 he worked with R. Elijah’s sons on the arrangement and 
publication of his works. Through his initiative the following 
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As these developments occurred, the U.S. encouraged the 
parties to the Arab-Israeli conflict to convene in Geneva for a 
Middle East international peace conference. Syria’s position on 
the conference was hazy, but nothing came of the American 
initiative because both Israel and Egypt expressed misgivings 
about it. Israel refused to be dragged into a forum where the 
Soviet Union and Arab leaders might seek to force major ter- 
ritorial and political concessions that would not be acceptable 
to it. Egypt doubted Syrian flexibility and mistrusted the Sovi- 
ets. Besides, Sadat concluded that peace ought to be achieved 
only through direct negotiations with Israel. 

It appears that both Egypt and Israel looked for creative 
solutions to the conflict, with the Americans brought later 
into the picture. In September 1977, a secret meeting took 
place in Morocco between Egyptian Deputy Prime Minister 
Hasan al-Tuhami and Israeli Foreign Minister Moshe *Dayan. 
It was held in the presence of Moroccan King Hasan. The two 
men, who met each other with the prior knowledge of their 
heads of state, discussed the idea of Israel’s withdrawal from 
all occupied Arab territories in return for peace. Much atten- 
tion, however, was focused on the question of whether Israel 
would be prepared to return all the rest of the Sinai still under 
its control. It is difficult at this point to discern what Dayan 
and the Likud government headed by Prime Minister 
Menahem *Begin could have offered the Egyptians - whether 
the whole of the Sinai would be returned in return for nego- 
tiations and recognition of Israel, or whether the meeting 
was merely a test of good will and a “warming up session” 
for future discussions. Apparently, Sadat saw in the event a 
“green light,’ an opportune moment for a diplomatic initia- 
tive on his part. 

In late October and early November 1977 Sadat secretly 
developed a plan to visit Jerusalem. On November 9, in the 
course of a speech to the Egyptian People’s Assembly, he an- 
nounced his readiness to go “to the ends of the earth” in order 
to prevent the outbreak of another war. He then added a sen- 
tence, not part of the prepared speech, about his willingness 
to go to Israel and speak before the Knesset. Yasser Arafat, 
who was present in the Parliament as a guest during Sadat'’s 
speech, was astounded, as was the Carter administration. It 
took the U.S. two weeks to endorse Sadat'’s initiative — after he 
had already visited Jerusalem — and abandon or shelve plans 
for an international conference. 

Sadat’s speech drew attention in the Arab world only 
when Prime Minister Begin responded with a public invita- 
tion to Sadat to visit Jerusalem. Before reaching his decision 
to go to Israel, Sadat visited Asad in an effort to garner wider 
Arab support for the initiative. When Asad was unable to talk 
Sadat out of his plan, he even considered arresting him. But 
Sadat would not budge and visited Jerusalem. He had once 
again put Egypt's interests above Arab solidarity, as had been 
the case when he signed the 1974 and 1975 disengagement 
agreements, setting a precedent for separate initiatives. Sadat 
spoke in the Knesset on November 20, 1977. While refraining 
from mentioning the PLO, he urged Israel to evacuate the ter- 
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ritories occupied in 1967 and to seek an honorable solution to 
the plight of the Palestinian people. 

Support for Sadat’s move was initially forthcoming mostly 
from Morocco, Sudan, and Oman. Syria and Iraq were furi- 
ous about it. With Egypt pulling out as an active participant 
in the Arab-Israeli conflict, the eastern front against Israel, of 
which Damascus and Baghdad were part, weakened consid- 
erably. No large-scale war could now be fought by the Arab 
states. Algeria, ppry, and the pLo branded Sadat a traitor to 
the Arab cause. For the PLo, Sadat’s move was most damag- 
ing. As far as the Palestinians were concerned, he had back- 
tracked from the formula of an independent Palestinian state, 
putting forward the concept of Palestinian self-determination 
as part of a peace settlement with Israel. Libya reacted to the 
Jerusalem visit by calling for a meeting in Tripoli - without 
Egyptian participation. The Saudis, backed by Kuwait, Jor- 
dan, and Morocco, pressed for Egypt to be invited in order 
to bring it back into the Arab fold. Only Syria, Iraq, Algeria, 
ppry, and the pLo attended the Tripoli meeting on Decem- 
ber 5, 1977, and decided to freeze their ties with Egypt, con- 
sidering moving the Arab League headquarters out of Cairo 
and reviewing Egypt’s membership. 

From Israel’s point of view a separate peace settlement 
with Sadat was the preferred solution. The Begin government 
was not well disposed toward any concessions to the Palestin- 
ians and thought that negotiations, even with moderate states 
like the Kingdom of Jordan, were still premature. Dayan was 
especially hostile to any concessions to the PLo and made this 
point plain to Hasan al-Tuhami during their deliberations in 
Morocco. It was argued in Israel that a separate settlement 
would reduce significantly the potential of a wide Arab war 
against the Jewish state, while the status quo in the West Bank 
and Gaza would be preserved, rendering the thorny issues of 
Palestinian sovereignty less relevant for some time. 

After months of Egyptian-Israeli meetings to overcome 
political hurdles, top Israeli and Egyptian leaders met at Camp 
David in September 1978. Under American patronage and me- 
diation an Egyptian-Israeli agreement, known as the Camp 
David Accords, was signed on September 17, 1978. Like Sa- 
dat’s visit to Jerusalem the previous year, this development 
wreaked havoc among Arab leaders. As far as they were con- 
cerned, what Sadat had done was to make a separate deal with 
the Israelis, contrary to the idea of a comprehensive peace 
settlement agreed upon in October 1974 at the Arab summit 
in Rabat. In reaction, Iraq convened a summit conference 
in Baghdad (November 1978) to probe the possibility of im- 
posing sanctions on Egypt. Yet the rivalries that plagued the 
Arab political scene made it impossible to agree on the sanc- 
tions. Iraq, Syria, Algeria, the PLO, and ppry wanted to iso- 
late Egypt, while the Saudis, Moroccans, and Kuwaitis felt that 
Egypt was vital to the Arab world. They argued that an attempt 
to convince Sadat to avoid signing a formal agreement with 
Israel would perhaps prove more prudent. 

But Sadat refused to have anything to do with the radi- 
cals and turned down the moderate states’ pleas. Thus, Mo- 
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of Elijah’s works were published in the course of nine years: 
R. Elijah’s commentary on Proverbs; his annotation on Seder 
Olam Rabbah and Seder Olam Zuta; his interpretation of the 
Shulhan Arukh, Orah Hayyim; his commentary on Avot, and 
others. 

In 1808 Menahem Mendel immigrated to Erez Israel and 
settled in Safed where he established battei midrash for study 
and prayer and became the leader of the community of Ash- 
kenazim-Perushim (followers of the Vilna Gaon), which then 
numbered around 150 persons. From Safed he maintained a 
correspondence with his friend R. *Israel of Shklov and en- 
treated him to act on behalf of the economic consolidation 
of the community and even encouraged him to immigrate to 
Palestine. As a result of philosophical and traditional conflicts 
with the hasidic community of Safed, Menahem Mendel drew 
close to the Sephardi rabbis and their bet midrash. 

When a plague broke out in Safed in 1812, he fled with 
others to Jerusalem. He probably reached the decision at that 
time to remain there permanently, but he set up his home in 
the city only in 1816. At the same time he rented the courtyard 
of the yeshivah of R. Hayyim ibn *Attar as a place for Torah 
study and prayer. This action should be seen as the renewal of 
the Ashkenazi community of Jerusalem, after a lapse of about 
100 years. In his letters abroad he requested that *halukkah 
funds be transferred to the new community. Here, too, how- 
ever, he maintained friendly relations with the rishon le-Zion 
R. Solomon Moses Suzin who aided him in consolidating his 
community. Despite the numerous difficulties - resulting from 
the non-legalization of the residence of the Ashkenazim in 
the city - the Ashkenazim under Mendel’s leadership contin- 
ued to live in Jerusalem. After his death, his son Nathan Nata 
was appointed in his place. Mendel was a prolific author and 
wrote about ten books dealing mainly with the teachings of 
Kabbalah and mysticism. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frumkin-Rivlin, 3 (1929), 138ff.; Yerusha- 
layim, ed. by A.M. Luncz, 13 (1919), 223 ff. 

[Joshua Kaniel (Mershine) | 


MENAHEM MENDEL OF VITEBSK (1730-1788), hasidic 
leader active in Belorussia, Lithuania, and Erez Israel. He was 
a disciple of *Dov Baer the Maggid of Mezhirech, and headed 
a congregation in Minsk during the lifetime of his teacher; 
in Zemir Arizim ve-Harvot Zurim (Warsaw, Bialystok, 1798), 
a pamphlet written by one of the *Mitnaggedim, he is men- 
tioned by the name of Mendel of Minsk. When the first wave 
of opposition to *Hasidism erupted (1772), he visited Vilna 
on two occasions - on the second occasion, accompanied by 
his disciple *Shneur Zalman of Lyady and attempted to meet 
*Elijah b. Solomon the Gaon of Vilna in order to point out to 
him the merits of Hasidism, but the Gaon refused to receive 
him and “he closed the door upon us twice.” Hasidic tradition 
also regards him as one of the leading spokesmen at the meet- 
ing which was convened in Rovno in the house of Dov Baer 
after the imposition of the herem on the Hasidim in 1772. The 
persecutions of the Mitnaggedim made him leave Minsk, and 
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MENAHEM MENDEL OF VITEBSK 


in 1773 he settled in Gorodok, from where he spread Hasidism 
in the Vitebsk and Mogilev provinces (assisted by *Israel of 
Polotsk, *Abraham b. Alexander Katz of Kalisk, and *Shneur 
Zalman of Lyady). 

In 1777 Menahem Mendel went to Erez Israel, accompa- 
nied by Abraham of Kalisk and Israel of Polotsk, at the head 
of a group of 300 persons, of whom only some were Hasidim. 
He became the leader of the hasidic yishuv, and sent emissar- 
ies to Russia in order to raise funds for its support. In Erez 
Israel hasidic immigrants also encountered hostility among 
the Jewish community, as a result of the initiative of some Mit- 
naggedim, who addressed special letters on the subject to Erez 
Israel. In the wake of the disputes which broke out, Menahem 
Mendel moved to Tiberias, where he erected a hasidic syna- 
gogue. He became related by marriage to one of the prominent 
Sephardim of Jerusalem. After his arrival in Erez Israel Me- 
nahem Mendel remained the spiritual leader of the Hasidim 
of Belorussia, who maintained a correspondence with him. 
He continued to guide them in their conduct and interpreted 
the principles of Hasidism to them. Menahem Mendel did not 
consider himself to be a zaddik who could bless his Hasidim 
with the bounties of Heaven. He regarded his function of 
zaddik as being restricted to teaching and guidance in divine 
worship and not as that of a “practical” zaddik. 


Teachings 

In his teachings, Menahem Mendel remained faithful to those 
of the Maggid. Following him, he regarded the zimzum (con- 
traction) of divine emanation and its restriction as a condi- 
tion for revelation, because that which is not limited cannot 
be conceived, just as thought is conceived by restriction and 
contraction into letters. The worlds were created by divine will 
as an act of mercy, by the contraction of the divine emana- 
tion, because of the deficiency of the recipients. “When one 
teaches a small child, he must be instructed in accordance 
with his young intelligence ... in accordance with the ability 
of reception of his mind” (Likkutei Amarim (1911), 17a). Di- 
vinity is restricted in every place (the world is not His abode, 
but He is the abode of the world). It is the duty of man to ad- 
here to the Divinity in the material creation and to redeem 
the Divine Presence from its exile in the material world. This 
can be achieved by various methods: 

(1) By widening the conception of man as the wisest and 
most capable of understanding, “when he has attained wis- 
dom and studies the Torah, he then creates new heavens and 
a new earth” (ibid.). 

(2) By devekut (devotion) to God. Man is a part of the 
Celestial Divinity. The root of his soul is to be found in the 
world of *Azilut (emanation) and he is therefore able to com- 
mune with God without the obstruction of any interruption 
or barrier. Menahem Mendel emphasizes prayer with devotion 
and kavvanah (intention). “With his prayer, he is a grooms- 
man who brings the Divine Presence before God” (ibid., 31b). 
In order to attain the virtue of devekut: (a) “He must conse- 
crate his person and his meditation to wisdom to the extent 
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MENAHEM OF MERSEBURG 


that he, so to say, has no further existence,’ i.e., spiritual self- 
denial. (b) By self-abnegation in the moral aspect and by the 
cultivation of other ethical values, such as humility, compas- 
sion, etc. With the consciousness of his own worthlessness, he 
is to regard himself as naught so that he become enwrapped 
with awe (as a result of which he will rise to speculative con- 
templation), which is the gateway to love. This degree of love 
will attach him to all men and his spiritual elevation will be 
followed by the uplifting of all of them in perfect contact and 
devekut. His occupation in secular affairs is to resemble the 
coming and goings of a man who immediately returns to his 
home (i.e., to his condition of devekut). 

(3) By the observation of the precepts it is within the 
power of man to knit together the whole of the world, to 
control it and exert his influence in the heavenly spheres; he 
should therefore accustom all his limbs to the precepts. When 
observing a precept, he must realize that the reward of the pre- 
cept is the actual observance of the precept itself (the obser- 
vance of the precept for its own sake). Similarly, he emphasizes 
that there must be fear of sin and not fear of punishment. The 
perfect fear is a sublime degree which surpasses zimzum; it is 
the fear of God’s majesty, a constant fear before which all the 
other fears are contracted and “happy is the man that feareth 
always” (Prov. 28:14). He stresses the importance of faith even 
beyond logic and rational reason. 

On worship through corporeality, he argues that one 
must not follow “the heretics who say that a man must be at a 
lower degree so that he may ascend from there, a drop which 
must needs precede a rise; may there not be such a thought 
in Israel” (Likkutei Amarim, 25b-—26a). 

His main works were Peri ha-Arez (Kopys, 1814); Peri 
ha-Ez (Zhitomir, 1874); Ez Peri (Lvov, 1880); Likkutei Ama- 
rim (Lvov, 1911). His letters appeared in Nefesh Menahem 
(Lvov, 1930). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.S. Heilman, Beit Rabbi, 1 (1903), 11-22; A. 
Yaari, Iggerot Erez Yisrael (1943), 308-24; W. Rabinowitsch, Lithua- 
nian Hasidism (1970), index; R. Mahler, Divrei Yemei Yisrael, vol. 1, 
book 3 (1955), 246-8; Dubnow, Hasidut, index; Horodezky, Hasidut, 
vol. 2, 13-35; H. Liberman, in: Ks, 36 (1960), 127-8; L.I. Newman, 
The Hasidic Anthology (1934), index; M. Buber, Tales of the Hasidim, 
1 (1968*), 175-81; B.D. Kahana, Hibbat ha-Arez (1968); M. Wilensky, 
Hasidim u-Mitnaggedim (1970), index. 


MENAHEM OF MERSEBURG (first half of the 14t* cen- 
tury), one of the leading scholars of Saxony, Germany. Mena- 
hem was a pupil of Isaac b. Hayyim of Oppenheim (apparently 
to be identified with the son of *Hayyim b. Isaac Or Zaru’a, 
who was a pupil of *Meir b. Baruch of Rothenburg). Menahem 
was renowned in his time as a talmudic scholar, and was par- 
ticularly well known for his takkanot which determined rela- 
tions between the individual and the community in all mat- 
ters affecting the communal life of the Jew - especially in the 
subjects of taxation, personal injuries, and fines. Especially 
important was the takkanah in which he abolished the right 
of me’un (see *child marriage; responsa Judah Mintz (Venice, 
1553) no. 13), which had been a cause of great tragedies in Jew- 
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ish family life, particularly as a result of the widespread cus- 
tom of child marriage. Some 150 years later his takkanah gave 
rise to violent controversy when some wanted to explain it as 
having been instituted only in cases where the child had been 
influenced to exercise it (see Jacob *Falk). Solomon *Luria 
writes in the Yam shel Shelomo to Yevamot (13: 17): “It has 
become customary during recent years not to permit me’un, 
this having originated with Menahem, author of Me’il Zedek, 
who carefully weighed up and enacted many restrictive and 
preventive measures and was a great expert and scholar, and 
his takkanot and restrictions spread throughout the whole of 
Germany.’ Here the name of Menahem’s book is mentioned; 
only fragments of it have been preserved. Quotations from it 
are found in talmudic works of the 15» and 16‘ centuries, par- 
ticularly in those of Jacob *Weil and Solomon *Luria, as well 
as in the glosses of Moses Hazzan to the Minhagim le-Kol ha- 
Shanah of *Isaac of Tyrnau, and in the Shitah Mekubbezet of 
Bezalel *Ashkenazi. Jacob Weil describes Menahem of Merse- 
burg as an eminent scholar in his generation living in Saxony. 
“He laid down many laws and decisions which he collected, 
and from them compiled an extensive work. That book is to 
be found in Saxony and the minhag of Saxony completely fol- 
lows it. Many of these rulings have been extracted from his 
book and are in my possession...” (Resp. Maharyu 133). These 
words were written in reply to questioners who were unaware 
of Menahem’: identity and turned to Weil for information. In 
fact, at the end of the printed editions of the responsa of Jacob 
Weil there is a small collection, extracted from the Me’il Zedek, 
entitled Nimmukei Menahem Merseburg. It is entirely devoted 
to the judicial relations between individuals and communities. 
Among Menahem’s pupils was Yom Tov Lipmann *Muelhau- 
sen, author of Seder Tikkun ha-Get which was based on his 
tradition (Yam shel Shelomo, Git. 2:5). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Joseph b. Moses, Leket Yosher, ed. by J. Frei- 


mann, 2 (1904), xiiv. 
[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


MENAHEM SON OF JUDAH, patriot leader at the outset 
of the Roman War (66-70 c.E.). He was the son of Judah of 
Galilee, leader of the insurgents against the census of *Quiri- 
nus in 6 c.£. and must therefore have been well on in years at 
the time of the outbreak of the war. His most successful ex- 
ploit was the capture of *Masada in the early stages of the war 
and his subsequent distribution of the contents of the armory 
to his followers. Menahem now led his forces to Jerusalem 
where the insurgents were besieging the royal palace and 
forced the Romans to surrender. Convinced that he could act 
as the leader of the rebels, he proceeded with a purge of the 
army, putting to death the former high priest *Ananias and his 
brother *Hezekiah. His assumption of power, however, was 
unacceptable to the Jerusalem insurgents (headed by Eleazar 
son of *Ananias) who, according to Josephus, were unwill- 
ing to fight for their freedom against the Romans only to be- 
come enslaved under a despot of lowly origin. When Mena- 
hem came to pray in the Temple Court, dressed in royal garb 
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and accompanied by an armed guard, Eleazar and his men 
attacked him. Menahem was killed, and his followers forced 
to flee (Jos., Wars 2:443 ff.). They regrouped themselves at Ma- 
sada under *Eleazar son of Jair, a relative of Menahem, where 
they held out even after the fall of Jerusalem. The opposition 
of the Jerusalemites to Menahem and his followers was appar- 
ently due to a number of factors, among them the opposition 
of the Jerusalemites to revolutionary social changes and to 
the alleged messianic pretensions of Menahem. Geiger iden- 
tifies Menahem with the Menahem mentioned in talmudic 
sources (TJ, Hag. 2:277d; Hag. 16b) and with the Menahem 
b. Hezekiah mentioned in the aggadah as the Messiah, born 
on the date of the destruction of the Temple (Tj, Ber. 2:4, 5a). 
Following the publication of the Dead Sea Scrolls, attempts 
have been made to identify the *Teacher of Righteousness 
mentioned there with Menahem the insurgent leader or his 
relative Eleazar son of Jair. These suggestions must be treated 
with reserve, pending further research. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Graetz, Hist, 2 (1949), 260-1; Klausner, Bayit 
Sheni, 4 (19507), 149, 175; 5 (19517), 145-8; M. Hengel, Die Zeloten 
(1961), 365ff.; M. Stern, in: Ha-Ishiyyut ve-Dorah (1964), 70-78; G.R. 
Driver, The Judean Scrolls (1965), 276f.; 366f.; C. Roth, The Dead Sea 


Scrolls (1965), index. 
[Lea Roth] 


MENAHEM ZIYYONI (late 14*-early 15" century), kabbal- 
ist and exegete who lived in Cologne, where he signed a docu- 
ment in 1382, probably as rabbi of the community. His father 
was R. Meir Ziyyoni. Nothing else definite is known about his 
life, his career, or his teachers. He is known only through his 
major work, Ziyyoni, a homiletical commentary on the Torah 
(first printed in Cremona in 1559 and again there in the fol- 
lowing year after the first impression had been destroyed by 
fire), and by the treatise Zefunei Ziyyoni (partly preserved in 
Ms.), one of the major early kabbalistic books dealing in detail 
with the powers of evil and demonology. Menahem Ziyyoni 
was one of the few kabbalists in 14"-century Germany, and his 
work demonstrates that he was heir to two different esoteric 
traditions: the Spanish Kabbalah, including the Zohar, the 
Sefer ha-Bahir, and the exegetical works of Nahmanides; and 
the esoteric theology of the 12°-13'»-century movement of the 
Hasidei Ashkenaz. He quotes frequently from Eleazar b. Judah 
of Worm’s Sodei Razayya, referring to him as “ish sodi” (“my 
esoteric authority”). These two traditions are also reflected in 
his subject matter: the customary kabbalistic questions on the 
emanation of the Sefirot alongside the Ashkenazi-hasidic con- 
ception of the Kavod (“divine glory”) and its relationship to 
the prophets. He composed a kinah for the Ninth of Av which 
was incorporated in the Ashkenazi liturgy. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 435; A. Kober, 
Cologne (1940), 358; Y. Dan, Torat ha-Sod shel Hasidut Ashkenaz 


(1968), 259f. 
[Joseph Dan] 


MENAHOT (Heb. nina; “meal-offerings”), second tractate 
in the order Kodashim, in the Mishnah, Tosefta, and Babylo- 
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nian Talmud (there is no Jerusalem Talmud to this tractate). 
Menahot has 13 chapters and deals, as its name indicates, with 
the various meal-offerings in the Temple. Chapters 1-3 dis- 
cuss in great detail the defects in the sacrificial act, especially 
wrongful intent and omission, which render the offering unfit 
(pasul or piggul). Chapter 4 continues with the same subject, 
listing instances of omissions which do not invalidate the of- 
fering; the last part deals with the meal-offering of the high 
priest (Lev. 6:13-16). Chapters 5 and 6 are mainly concerned 
with the preparation of the meal-offering. Chapter 7 deals 
with the loaves of the thanksgiving-offering (Lev. 7:12), of the 
consecration-offering (Lev. 8:26), and of the Nazirite-offering 
(Num. 6:15). Chapter 8 gives the ingredients of the meal-offer- 
ing (flour, oil, wine, etc.) and the manner in which they were 
processed and prepared. Chapter 9 gives valuable information 
on the liquid and dry measures used in the Temple. Chapter 
10 deals with the offering of the Omer (“sheaf of the waving”; 
Lev. 23:15-22), and Chapter 11 with the meal-offering of the 
barley of the new harvest (Lev. 23:16) and the shewbread (Lev. 
24:5-9). Chapter 12 is mainly on vows concerning meal-offer- 
ings and drink-offerings. Chapter 13 discusses the problem 
arising out of sacrificial vows which were inaccurately de- 
fined. It also mentions, incidentally, the temple of *Onias. The 
Mishnah ends with a homily on the fact that the Bible employs 
the phrase “a sweet savor unto the Lord” equally with regard 
to offerings of cattle (Lev. 1:9), fowl (Lev. 1:17), and meal (Lev. 
2:2) in order to emphasize that “it matters not whether one 
offers much or little, provided one's heart is directed towards 
heaven.” The Tosefta, also 13 chapters, ends with a homily on 
the causes of the destruction of the Temple, and, quoting Isa- 
iah 2:2-3, visualizes the future Temple as a universal one. 
The first three chapters of the tractate have language 
patterns similar to the first four chapters of Zevahim. The 
similarity between Mishnah 3:1 and Zevahim 3:3 is especially 
striking. Epstein (Tannaim, 156f.) points to various strata in 
the Mishnah: mishnayot 3:5-4:4 end are from the Mishnah of 
R. Simeon, while mishnayot 1:3-4 belong to Judah b. Ilai (cf. 
Zev. 1:2; 6:7). Mishnah 3:4, quoted in the name of Simeon, ap- 
pears in the Tosefta in the name of his son Eleazar. Apparently 
Eleazar had recorded his father’s sayings together with his 
own, and thus the editor of the Tosefta attributed it to Eleazar. 
The Tosefta includes several groups of beraitot. Thus 1:2-4 con- 
trasts the laws of shehitah (“slaughtering”), kemizah (“scoop- 
ing out” with the hand), and melikah (“nipping” the neck of a 
bird). In the group 4:9-14 each of the passages starts with the 
word kamaz (“he scooped”), and the group 12:11-13:12 consists 
of laws concerning the dedication of offerings to the Temple. 
The Tosefta includes some aggadic material: Moses’ blessing 
of the nation after the erection of the Tabernacle (7:8); God’s 
evaluation of the sacrifices (7:9); an account of the golden 
tables, and candelabra, and of the shewbread of the Temple 
(11:6-18); and the corruption of the priests (13:18-21) and the 
sins that brought about the destruction of Shiloh and of the 
First and Second Temples: “Why was the First Temple de- 
stroyed? Because of the idolatry, incest, and shedding of blood 
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that prevailed. But at the Second Temple we know that they 
toiled in the study of Torah and were heedful of the tithes: why 
then were they exiled? Because they loved money and hated 
one another. This teaches that hatred of man for his fellow is 
heinous before the Omnipresent and is regarded as being as 
grave as idolatry, incest, and murder” (13:22). The Babylonian 
Gemara has some interesting aggadic passages. There is a re- 
markable story to demonstrate the merits of wearing zizit as a 
safeguard against immorality (44a); a most interesting homily 
of R. Ezra (53a); and passages on the Jewish attitude toward 
Greek culture (64b, 99b) and on the origin of the Temple of 
Onias (109b). Several of the aggadot in Menahot emphasize the 
spiritual implications of sacrificing. A poignant aggadah by R. 
Isaac states that when the poor offer God a meal-offering, in 
spite of its negligible value, God honors the giver as though 
he had offered up his soul (104b). Regarding its halakhot, large 
portions of the text are taken up by extraneous material; e.g., 
28a—44b deal mainly with the menorah, mezuzah, tefillin, and 
zizit. In the printed editions the sequence of the chapters in the 
Babylonian Talmud differs from that of the separate Mishnah 
edition; the 10" Mishnah chapter is 6", and consequently the 
mishnaic 6', 7‘, 8th, and 9t* chapters become the 7*, 8, gt, 
and 10" respectively. Menahot was translated into English and 
published by the Soncino Press, London (1948). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Albeck, Shishah Sidrei Mishnah-Kodashim 
(1959), 59-62; Epstein, Amora’im. 
[Arnost Zvi Ehrman] 


°"MENANDER OF EPHESUS (possibly second century 
B.C.E.) is probably identical with Menander of Pergamum 
quoted by Clement of Alexandria (Stromateis 1:114) as stating 
that “Hiram gave his daughter in marriage to Solomon at the 
time when Menelaus visited Phoenicia after the capture of 
Troy” (cf. *Laetus). He wrote a history of Phoenicia (in Ant. 
8:144, Josephus says that Menander translated the Tyrian re- 
cords from Phoenician into Greek) which included an account 
of *Hiram of Tyre, in whose reign “lived Abdemon, a young 
lad, who always succeeded in mastering the problems set by 
Solomon, king of Jerusalem” (Jos., Apion, 1:120; Ant. 8:146; cf. 
*Dios). Hiram also dedicated the golden pillar in the temple of 
Zeus, which, according to *Eupolemus (Eusebius, Praeparatio 
Evangelica, 9:34), was a present from Solomon. According to 
Josephus (Ant. 8:324), Menander also alluded to the drought 
which occurred during King Ahab’s reign. 


°MENANDER OF LAODICEA (third century c.£.), author 
of rhetorical works. He mentions that Jews from all over the 
world flock to Palestine for their festal assembly (panegyris). 


MENASCE, DE, Egyptian family which went to *Egypt from 
Spain, by way of Erez Israel and *Morocco. The members of the 
De Menasce family played a significant role in the economic 
development of Egypt in the second half of the 19" century. 
JACOB DAVID DE MENASCE (1802-1885) was president 
of the *Cairo Jewish community and leader of the Austrian 
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subjects in Egypt. He received the hereditary title of baron 
from the emperor Francis Joseph. In 1871 he settled in Alex- 
andria, where he established the Menasce synagogue in 1873 
and a large Jewish school (1881). He was the *sarraf (banker) 
of the Giza quarter and before he settled in Alexandria was 
employed by Hasan Pasha Al-Manstrali as administrator of 
his large estates. Later, he founded an import-export com- 
pany and opened branches of the company in Marseilles 
and Liverpool. His son BAKHOR DE MENASCE (1830-1884) 
was president of the *Alexandria community and active in 
Jewish philanthropy. Three of his sons became well-known: 
JACQUES (1850-1916), banker and head of the local commu- 
nity from 1889 to 1914, helped to found the Menasce hospital, 
financed jointly by his family and the community. In 1885 he 
opened in Alexandria a private secular school for boys and 
girls, in which the majority of the teachers were Catholic. FE- 
LIX (1865-1943) was president of the community of Alexan- 
dria from 1926 to 1933. In 1918 he founded the Zionist Pro- 
Palestine Society and aided pioneers traveling to Erez Israel 
through Alexandria. He was a baron and in 1938 was honorary 
president of the Alexandria community. Alfred (1867-1927) 
was a member of the Alexandria municipal council for many 
years and honorary consul of Hungary. In 1925, after a teacher 
in a Christian school had repeated stories of the *blood libel 
before Jewish pupils, he reacted by becoming the principal 
benefactor in the establishment of a Jewish vocational school 
in the city. He married a member of the Suarez family. Felix’s 
son GEORGES (b. 1900) was known in Egypt for his art collec- 
tion and generosity, especially on behalf of Jewish causes. He 
settled in England. Another son, JEAN (b. 1910), who became 
a Jesuit priest in France, wrote a book on Hasidism (Quand 
Israél aime Dieu, 1931), following a visit to Poland. Members of 
the De Menasce family competed with the Aghion and Rollo 
families for leadership of the Alexandria community, which 
was divided into two parties, one of which was headed by the 
De Menasce family. In 1885 the family helped the Jewish hos- 
pital. Other members of the family were known especially as 
philanthropists: Abramino founded in 1917 a Jewish hospital 
in Cairo; Elie in 1920 made an important donation to the De 
Menasce school in Alexandria; Jacque Elie in 1930 founded 
the Society “Amelei Tora.” 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.M. Landau, Jews in Nineteenth-Cen- 
tury Egypt (1969), index; S. Stambouli, in: J.M. Landau (ed.), Toledot 
ha-Yehudim be-Mizraim ba-Tekufah ha-Otmanit (1988), 119-22; S. 
Raafat, in: Egyptian Mail (Nov. 16, 1996), 1-4; M. Fargeon, Les Juifs 
en Egypte depuis lorigine jusqua ce jour (1938). 

[Haim J. Cohen / Leah Bornstein-Makovetsky (24 ed.)] 


MENDA, ELIEZER (1887-1978), journalist. Born in *Ed- 
irne, he studied between 1905-10 in the Ecole Normale Orien- 
tale, Paris. He was a teacher at the *Alliance Israélite Univer- 
selle schools in Edirne, Tetouan, and Tatarpazarcik. Between 
1910-1925 he taught French and German in various lycées in 
Mersin, Adana, Konya, and Izmit. He contributed to different 
Ladino newspapers such as El Judio, El Jugeton, El Telegrafo, 
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La Boz de Oriente, and to French newspapers such L’Aurore 
and Le Journal D’Orient. In December 1950 he started pub- 
lishing the Ladino newspaper La Luz with a partner, Robert 
Balli. Later on Balli left and started to publish his own news- 
paper, La Luz de Tiirkiye, while Menda continued with La 
Luz until 1972. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Benbanaste, Orneklerle Tiirk Musevi Ba- 
sminin Tarihcesi (1988); A. Elmaleh, “Tiirkiyede Yahudice-Ispan- 
yolca Basininin Emektar1: Eliezer Menda,” in: La Vera Luz (Dec. 17, 
1964-Jan. 21, 1965); “Homenaje a los Dekanos de la Prensa Judia 
Turka don Eliezer Menda i don Eliya Gayus,’ in: La Vera Luz (Feb. 


9, 1967). 
[Rifat Bali (2™4 ed.)] 


MENDEL, wealthy family prominent in Hungary in the late 
15" and early 16" centuries. It appears that the family went 
there from Germany and they seem to have been in Buda 
from 1470. On the suggestion of the royal treasurer, the apos- 
tate Janos Ernuszt, King Matthias Corvinus (1458-90) granted 
to members of the Mendel family the office of *Praefectus Ju- 
daeorum. Probably the family was friendly with Ernuszt or 
may even had been related to him. First to hold the office 
was JUDAH (c. 1470). He was succeeded by his son sacoB 
(1493-1522), who was particularly respected. A record of his 
seal, inscribed with his initials, still exists. Next in office was 
ISRAEL (1523-26), who was followed by 1s Ac (1527-39). With 
the expulsion of the Jews from Buda to Turkey (1526; see *Bu- 
dapest) and the conquest of the town the family declined; the 
office of Praefectus Judaeorum also ceased to exist at that time. 
A prominent member of the family was MENDEL SCHWARTZ, 
one of the most important financiers of the Hungarian capi- 
tal. He is mentioned for the last time in 1526. Members of 
the Mendel family were also to be found in other Hungarian 
towns, such as in Sopron, but those mentioned in Pressburg 
were almost certainly identical with the Buda branch, who 
also owned houses in Pressburg. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Kohn, A zsidok torténete Magyarorszdgon 
(1884), 220-2; S. Bschler, A zsidok torténete Budapesten (1901), 48-51; 
Sz. Balog, A magyarorszdgi zsiddk kamaraszolgasdga (1907), 68-69; B. 
Mandl, in: Mult és Jové, 5 (1915), 304-5; Magyar Zsido Lexikon (1929), 
586; P. Gruenwald, in: N.M. Gelber Jubilee Volume (1963). 


[Andreas Kubinyi] 


MENDEL, ARTHUR (1905-1979), musicologist, critic, and 
conductor. Born in Boston, Mendel studied music theory and 
composition with Nadia Boulanger (1925-27) at the Ecole Nor- 
male de Musique in Paris. He was music critic of the Nation 
(1930-33), literary editor for G. Schirmer, Inc. (1930-38), edi- 
tor of the American Musicological Society's journal (1940-43), 
associate editor of the Musical Quarterly, and editor of Asso- 
ciated Music Publishers (1941-47). From 1936 to 1953 he con- 
ducted the Cantata Singers, a small choir performing baroque 
music. He held lectureships at Columbia University (1949) and 
the University of California, Berkeley (1951), became chair- 
man of the music department at Princeton (1952-67), and 
held the Henry Putnam University Professorship from 1969 
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to 1973. He was a member of the editorial boards of the Neue 
Bach-Ausgabe and of the new Josquin edition. His editions of 
the St John Passion brought him recognition as the foremost 
American Bach scholar of his generation. In his later years he 
investigated the possible applications of computer technology 
to musicological problems. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online; R.L. Marshall (ed.), 
Studies in Renaissance and Baroque Music in Honor of Arthur Men- 
del (1974), incl. R.L. Marshall, “Arthur Mendel: A Portrait in Outline,’ 
9-11; and list of writings, 377-84. 

[Israela Stein (274 ed.)] 


MENDEL, HERMANN (1834-1876), music publisher and 
lexicographer. Born in Halle, Germany, Mendel edited a mu- 
sic journal, a series of operatic librettos with commentaries, 
and a book of folk songs. His chief work was his Musikalisches 
Conversations-Lexikon (1870-83), a music encyclopedia in 12 
volumes, the last five of which were edited by August Reiss- 
mann after Mendel’s death. He also published two books on 
*Meyerbeer (1868, 1869). 


MENDEL, LAFAYETTE BENEDICT (1872-1935), U.S. 
physiological chemist and pioneer in nutrition. Born in Delhi, 
New York, Mendel became professor at the Yale Sheffield Sci- 
ence School, and in 1921 professor of physiological chemistry 
at Yale University. He was the first person to study vitamin A, 
and first president of the American Institute of Nutrition. His 
contributions to scientific literature were concerned with pro- 
teins, nutrition, growth, and accessory factors. 


MENDELS, MAURITS (1868-1944), Dutch Socialist poli- 
tician. Born in The Hague to an Orthodox family, Mendels 
worked as a journalist, and from 1909 practiced as a lawyer 
in Amsterdam. As a member of the Dutch Social Democrat 
Party (spaP) since 1899, he always operated on its left, Marx- 
ist wing. In Parliament (1913-19) and in the Senate (1919-37), 
Mendels specialized in legal affairs. He was known for his witty 
and astute speeches. Mendels sympathized with the Zionist 
cause. During Nazi occupation he did not go into hiding and 
he was deported to Theresienstadt. One day before his death 
on June 3, 1944, he noted down: “I would rather die as an old 
courageous lion than live as a vile and pitiable dog.” 


MENDELSOHN, ERIC (1887-1953), architect. He was born 
in Allenstein, Germany and was a member of the revivalist 
movement in European architecture from the 1920s onward. 
His early works, especially his sketches made during World 
War 1 and the buildings designed in the early twenties (such 
as the observatory near Berlin, 1920), are of an expressionist 
character. His later buildings are noteworthy, against the back- 
ground of the contemporary style, for the originality of their 
shapes and their monumental nature. He built a large num- 
ber of business-houses and large office blocks in Berlin and 
in other towns in Germany, as well as factories and dwelling- 
houses. When Hitler seized power in 1933, Mendelsohn left 
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Germany and worked in Britain and Palestine until the out- 
break of World War 11. Between 1934 and 1939, he built in Pal- 
estine the villa and library of Zalman Schocken in Jerusalem, 
the Anglo-Palestine Bank in Jerusalem, the Hadassah hospital 
on Mount Scopus, Chaim Weizmanns villa in Rehovot, part 
of the Hebrew University’s Faculty of Agriculture at Rehovot, 
and the Haifa government hospital. When World War 11 broke 
out, he went to the United States, and from 1945 onward, built 
in various places. His works include the Maimonides Health 
Center in San Francisco, and many synagogues, in which he 
tried to achieve a monumental impression without adherence 
to any traditional style. These include synagogues in St. Paul, 
Minnesota; Washington, D.c.; Baltimore, Maryland; Dallas, 
Texas; Saint Louis, Missouri. He wrote the autobiographical 
Letters of an Architect (1967). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Whittick, Eric Mendelsohn (Eng., 19567); 
W. Eckardt, Eric Mendelsohn (Eng., 1960). 
[Abraham Erlik] 


MENDELSOHN, FRANKFURT MOSES (Moses ben Men- 
del Frankfurt; 1782-1861), Hebrew scholar and writer. Born 
in Hamburg, he received a traditional education but, under 
the influence of N.H. *Wessely, became attracted to Haska- 
lah. He engaged mainly in literary work, writing in both Ger- 
man and in Hebrew. His main work is Penei Tevel (published 
posthumously in Amsterdam in 1872), a collection of poetry 
and prose in the style of the maqamat of Al-*Harizi. The book 
contains satire, polemics, epic poems on biblical themes, and 
a history of the Hebrew Haskalah movement at the turn of the 
18" century. He was an uncle of S.R. *Hirsch. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Duckesz, Hakhmei Ahav (1908), 120-1; G. 
Kressel, Ivrit ba-Maarav (1941), 36-41; H.N. Shapira, Toledot ha-Sifrut 
ha-Ivrit ha-Hadashah (19677), 503-10. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


MENDELSOHN, SHELOMO (1896-1948), Yiddish critic. 
Born in Warsaw, he early showed his brilliance in talmudic 
studies. While enrolled at Warsaw University, he taught Jew- 
ish history and literature at Polish secondary schools. From 
1917 he was coeditor of Dos Folk and a leader of the Folk Party. 
In 1928 he joined the Bund and eight years later was elected 
to the Jewish kehillah. He immigrated to the United States in 
1941 and joined the editorial board of Undzer Tsayt. In 1947 
the Bund sent him to Europe, where he organized Jewish ed- 
ucational, cultural, and communal organizations. His articles 
on literature were published in various Yiddish journals. His 
literary criticism includes works on Solomon *Ettinger, H.D. 
*Nomberg, and J.J. *Trunk. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.S. Kashdan, Shloyme Mendelson (1949). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Pickhan, “Gegen den Strom,” in: Der 
Allgemeiner Juedische Arbeiterbund “Bund” in Polen (2001), index. 


[Israel Ch. Biletzky] 


MENDELSON, JACOB BEN-ZION (1946-_), hazzan. Jacob 
Ben-Zion Mendelson was born in New York to a well-known 
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family of cantors. He is the brother of the cantor Solomon 
*Mendelson, a former president of the Cantors’ Assembly. He 
was a student of the Etz Haim Yeshiva in Brooklyn. He studied 
cantorial music with the cantors Moshe and David *Kousse- 
vitzky, William Bougcester, and especially Moshe *Ganchoff. 
He served as cantor in Riverdale, New York, at the Beth Torah 
Synagogue in Miami, Florida, in the Shaarai Tefila congrega- 
tion in Flushing, New York, and from 1986 at Temple Israel 
in White Plains, New York. He appeared in concerts and in 
prayer services throughout the United States, and also at the 
Jerusalem congress of the Cantors’ Assembly in honor of the 
20 anniversary of the unification of Jerusalem. Cantor Men- 
delson was called mentor by an entire generation of cantors, 
having taught at the Hebrew Union College-School of Sacred 
Music, the H.L. Miller Cantorial School at the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary, and the Academy of Jewish Religion. It is 
true to say that he was one of the most sought-after teachers 
in the world of hazzanut. He produced record selections from 
the prayer service in the style of the cantors Alter, *Ganchoff, 
and Rappaport. A documentary film dealing with the entire 
spectrum of cantorial music today, from the prism of Cantor 
Mendelson’s career, was made for PBs and other venues. From 
2002 he was president of the Cantors’ Assembly. 


[Akiva Zimmerman / Raymond Goldstein (274 ed.)] 


MENDELSON, JOSE (Yoysef; 1891-1969), Argentine Yid- 
dish editor and writer. Born in Cherkassy (Ukraine), Men- 
delson had a traditional education from his father and was 
early recognized as a talmudic genius. His first publication 
was an article on Peretz *Smolenskin in 1912 in the Russian- 
Zionist monthly, Di Yidishe Hofenung. In the same year, he 
immigrated to Argentina, where he taught Hebrew. With Z. 
Brokhes he co-edited the fortnightly, Der Kolonist, in which 
he also published articles on Yiddish and Spanish writers. He 
began writing for Di Yidishe Tsaytung in 1917 and later edited 
the publication (1923-29); with Y. Helfman he edited the Yid- 
dish monthly Argentine (1921). He also edited the anthologies 
Oyf di Bregn fun La-Plata (“On the Banks of La Plata,’ 1919), 
50 Yor Yidishe Kolonizatsye in Argentine (“50 Years of Colo- 
nization in Argentina,’ 1939), and Rashi-Bukh (“Rashi-Book,’ 
1940). A collection of his writings, Amol in a Halbn Yoyvl 
(“Once in Half a Lifetime”), was published in 1943. He trans- 
lated many Russian, Spanish, French, and English novels into 
Yiddish. Among his other works were plays and writings about 
artists, sculptors, etc. From 1943, he directed the Hebrew- Yid- 
dish Teachers Seminary in Buenos Aires. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 6 (1965), 39-41. 
[Israel Ch. Biletzky / Jerold C. Frakes (24 ed.)] 


MENDELSON, SOLOMON (1933-_ ), hazzan. Solomon 
Mendelson was born in New York to a well-known family 
of cantors. Since 1954 he has been cantor of the Beth Shalom 
Synagogue in Long Beach, New York. At the Jerusalem con- 
gress of the Cantors’ Assembly he was elected president of the 
assembly, which is the largest organization of cantors in the 
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world. He was a member of the administration of the Canto- 
rial School of the Jewish Theological Seminary and a teacher 
of the traditional style of the prayer services. He served in the 
U.S. Army with the rank of captain. Mendelson initiated and 
organized concerts of cantorial music. He assisted in the writ- 
ing of new compositions in the areas of Jewish and cantorial 
music and was president of the Cantors’ Assembly (1987-89). 
In 1994 the Jewish Theological Seminary awarded him the 
degree of Doctor of Music honoris causa. His brother is the 
cantor Jacob Ben-Zion *Mendelson. 


[Akiva Zimmerman] 


MENDELSSOHN, family of scholars, bankers and art- 
ists. The founder of the family was MOSES *MENDELSSOHN 
(1729-1786). His wife, FROMET (1737-1812), was a great-grand- 
daughter of the Viennese Court Jew, Samuel *Oppenheimer. 
(See Chart: Mendelssohn Family). 

Moses’ eldest son, JOSEPH (1770-1848), had a banking 
business, at times in partnership with his brother ABRAHAM 
(1776-1835). The bank helped transfer the French indemnity 
after Napoleon’s defeat, and was later active mainly in Ger- 
man and foreign railway issues and state loans, particularly 
Russian. Mendelssohn and Co. were bankers and correspon- 
dents for many foreign commercial banks, central banks, and 
governments, but did not launch any industrial ventures of 
their own. After World War 1 the bank opened an issuing 
house in Amsterdam. The Berlin house was absorbed by the 
Deutsche Bank in 1939. Joseph was the friend and patron of 
Alexander von *Humboldt, the naturalist, and for many years 
chairman of the corporation of Berlin merchants. He and 
his brother Abraham were co-sponsors of the enlightened cir- 
cle of Jewish notables, Gesellschaft der Freunde. His nephew, 
Abraham's son, the composer FELIX MENDELSSOHN BAR- 
THOLDY (for the Bartholdy see Felix *Mendelssohn) urged 
him to go through with his old project of an edition of his 
father’s collected works, on the suggestion of EA. Brockhaus, 
the noted publisher; in this he was aided by his son, GEORG 
BENJAMIN (1794-1874), professor of geography at Bonn Uni- 
versity. Joseph himself contributed to this project, for which 
he wrote his father’s biography. Of Joseph’s sons, Georg Ben- 
jamin was baptized; ALEXANDER (1798-1871), head of the 
bank, remained a Jew. Through social contacts with the *Ho- 
henzollerns, Joseph’s grandson FRANZ (1829-1889) and Abra- 
ham’s grandson ERNST (1846-1909) were elevated to the he- 
reditary nobility. 

In 1804, Abraham married Leah Salomon, granddaughter 
of Daniel *Itzig, and thereby became a naturalized Prussian 
citizen, ahead of the bulk of his coreligionists. He served for 
many years as municipal councilor without pay. A deist and 
rationalist by conviction he brought up his children as Protes- 
tants in order to improve their social opportunities. He and his 
wife embraced Christianity in 1822 “because it is the religious 
form acceptable to the majority of civilized human beings” (in 
a letter to his daughter Fanny). This decision to convert was 
influenced by the current *Hep! Hep! riots (1819). 
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DOROTHEA JOHANN VEIT 
FAMILY 1765-1839 1790-1854 
® 
SIMON VEIT PHILIPP VEIT 
® 1793-1877 
FRIEDRICH 
SCHLEGEL 
RECHA 
1766-1831 
® —> 
MENDEL 
MEYER 
HENRIETTA 
1768-1831 
JOSEPH GEORG BENJAMIN 
1770-1848 1794-1874 
® 
HENRIETTA ALEXANDER 
MEYER 1798-1871 
@® ee 
_REBEKAH SL cMANN 
SALOMON 1799-1888 
FANNY 
1805-1847 
® 
WILHELM HENSEL 
1794-1861 
MENDEL MOSES ABRAHAM 
DESSAU === MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY FELIX BARTHOLDY 
d. 1766 1729-1786 1776-1835 1809-1847 
® ® ® => 
FROMET LEAH CECILE JEANRENAUD 
1737-1812 — SALOMON 1819-1853 
ABRAHAM 1772-1842 
GUGGENHEIM REBEKAH 
d. 1766 1811-1858 
® 
LEJEUNE DIRICHLET 
| 1805-1859 
DANIEL ITZIG 
1723-1799 PAUL 
1813-1874 
® = 
ALBERTINE HEINE 
d. 1879 
NATHAN ARNOLD 
1782-1852 1817-1850 
® 
Left Judaism HENRIETTA 


Later Mendelssohn-Bartholdy descendants include At- 
BRECHT MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY, editor of the Euro- 
paische Gesprache in Hamburg, who died in exile in Eng- 
land. Felix *Gilbert, a historian, at the Institute of Advanced 
Study, Princeton, New Jersey; the philosopher Leonhard *Nel- 
son (1882-1927); KURT HENSEL, a West German diplomat 
posted to Tel Aviv in 1968. CARL MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY 
(1838-1897), assisted by his uncle PAUL (1813-1874), wrote the 
first biography of his father Felix. Felix’s nephew SEBASTIAN 
HENSEL (1830-1898) was the first family chronicler. 

Moses’ eldest daughter, Dorothea *Mendelssohn-Veit- 
Schlegel (Brendel, 1765-1839), was married twice: to the 
banker Simon Veit (see *Veit family) and to Friedrich Schle- 
gel, man of letters. Her sons, Johannes *Veit (1790-1854) 
and Philipp Veit (1793-1877), were painters of the Romantic 
“Nazarene” school. HENRIETTE (Sorel; 1768-1831), Moses’ 
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youngest daughter, resembled her father in character. She never 
married, having his deformity. She served as governess and 
teacher in Vienna and Paris, where she was head of a board- 
ing school. The intellectual luminaries of the age, Madame de 
Staél, Spontini, Benjamin Constant, and the Schlegels formed 
part of her salon. In 1812 she became tutor to the French gen- 
eral Sebastiani’s daughter. In that year, following her mother’s 
death, she was baptized into the Catholic Church, taking the 
name Marie (a few years earlier she had rebuked her sister 
Dorothea for doing the same). Moses’ youngest son, NATHAN, 
had a son, the physician Arnold Mendelssohn (1817-1850), a 
supporter and confidant of Ferdinand *Lassalle. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Hensel, Mendelssohn Family..., 2 vols. 
(1882; tr. of Die Familie Mendelssohn, 3 vols., 1879); E. Werner, Men- 
delssohn; a New Image of the Composer... (1963); idem, in: HUCA, 26 
(1955), 543-65; M.A. Meyer, Origins of the Modern Jew (1967), index; 
J. Jacobson, in: yLBI, 5 (1960), 251-61; 7 (1962), 279-82; H.G. Reiss- 
ner, ibid., 4 (1959), 93-110; A. Altmann, in: BLBI, 11 (1968), 73-116; E. 
Achterberg and M. Mller-Jabusch, Lebensbilder deutscher Bankiers... 
(1963); M. Peez, Henriette Mendelssohn (Ger., 1888). ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: HJ. Klein, Die Mendelssohns im Bildnis (2004); H.J. Klein, 
Die Familie Mendelssohn (2004). 
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MENDELSSOHN, ARNOLD (1855-1933), composer and 
organist. Born in Ratibor, Germany, a collateral descendant 
of Felix *Mendelssohn, Arnold Mendelssohn studied law at 
Tiibingen (1877) and pursued a musical education at the Insti- 
tut fiir Kirchenmusik in Berlin (1877-80), where he studied or- 
gan with Karl August Haupt, the piano with Loeschhorn, and 
composition with Grell, Friedrich Kiel, and Taubert. Mendels- 
sohn was organist of Bonn University (1880-82), conductor 
at Bielefeld (1882-85), professor at the conservatories of Co- 
logne (1885-90) and Darmstadt (1890-1912) and from 1912 of 
the Hoch Conservatory at Frankfurt, where Paul Hindemith 
and K. Thomas were his students. Mendelssohn contributed 
to the renewal of interest in Lutheran church music both by 
his promotion of the works of Bach and Schiitz and through 
his own compositions, rejecting the romanticized style of his 
contemporaries and evolving a purer and more appropriate 
polyphonic liturgical idiom. His compositions include the sa- 
cred choral works Abendkantate (1881) and Geistliche Chor- 
musik (1926); operas, symphonies, chamber music, and songs. 
He edited Heinrich Schiitz’s oratorios, some of Monteverdi's 
madrigals, and wrote essays such as Gott, Welt und Kunst (ed. 
by W. Ewald, 1949). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online; W. Nagel, Arnold Men- 
delssohn (1906); A. Werner-Jensen, Arnold Mendelssohn als Lieder- 
komponist (1976); E. Weber-Ansat, Arnold Mendelssohn (1855-1933) 
und seine Verdienste um die Erneuerung der evangelischen Kirchen- 


musik (1981). 
[Israela Stein (24 ed.)] 


MENDELSSOHN, FELIX (Jakob Ludwig Felix; 1809-1847), 


composer. Born in Hamburg, Felix was the grandson of Moses 
*Mendelssohn and the son of Abraham Mendelssohn, a suc- 
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cessful banker first in Hamburg and later in Berlin, and Lea 
Mendelssohn, the granddaughter of Daniel *Itzig (see *Men- 
delssohn family). His parents had their children baptized and 
later converted to Christianity themselves. Felix grew up in 
an intellectual, cultivated atmosphere. The Sunday morning 
concerts at his parents’ Berlin home were notable occasions 
attended by many celebrities, and most of Mendelssohn's early 
music was written for these gatherings. Abraham Mendels- 
sohn added the name Bartholdy (after a property that had be- 
longed to his wife’s brother) to the family name, stating that 
“A Christian Mendelssohn is an impossibility.” He wished his 
son to go by the professional name of Felix M. Bartholdy, but 
he refused to comply and in 1829 conducted under the name 
Felix Mendelssohn. (His sister Rebecca often signed her let- 
ters Rebecca Mendelssohn Meden (the latter meaning “never” 
in Greek) Bartholdy.) 

Mendelssohn advanced rapidly as a composer and pianist. 
His String Octet, completed in 1825, is a major work of chamber 
music. Two years later the first public performance of his over- 
ture to A Midsummer Night’s Dream took place, and in 1829, 
Mendelssohn performed what some believe to be his great- 
est achievement: the revival of J.S. Bach's St. Matthew Passion 
(at the Singakademie in Berlin), which initiated the renewed 
popularity of Bach’s works. That same year, he made the first of 
many journeys to England, where his popularity grew. This trip 
was the first episode in a three-year grand tour that included 
Scotland, Italy, Switzerland, and France. Some important works 
of this time, reflecting impressions of his travels, are the Hebri- 
des Overture and the Italian and Scotch symphonies. 

In 1833, Mendelssohn was appointed musical director of 
the Dusseldorf Music and Theater Society; he also supervised 
the city’s church music and directed the subscription concerts 
of the Society’s orchestra. Far more to his liking was his ap- 
pointment as director of the Gewandhaus concerts in Leipzig 
in 1835. He continued to be identified with this city for the rest 
of his life. In 1835 he completed his oratorio St. Paul for the 
Lower Rhine Festival in Duesseldorf (May 1836). Then he trav- 
eled to Frankfurt to direct the Caecilien-Verein. 

In 1840 Mendelssohn was the most famous living com- 
poser in Central Europe. It was therefore inevitable that Fred- 
erick William rv, who wished to ensure Prussia’ cultural and 
political supremacy, would summon him to court. In spite of 
the frustrations of bureaucracy, Mendelssohn did accomplish 
some good work there, notably the complete incidental music 
to A Midsummer Night’s Dream. During this period he also 
continued writing his many Songs Without Words, the most 
popular piano pieces of their genre. In 1843 he returned to 
Leipzig and founded the conservatory which became the most 
renowned institution of its kind in Germany in the 19 cen- 
tury. Mendelssohn’s last years saw many triumphs, the greatest 
of which was the premiere of Elijah in Birmingham (1846). But 
his strenuous existence as pianist, conductor, composer, and 
pedagogue had worn him out prematurely. His sister Fanny’s 
sudden death in May 1847 was a shock to his already weakened 
system, and he died six months later in Leipzig. 
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Fanny Caecile (Zipporah) *Mendelssohn (1805-1847) 
was unusually close to her brother Felix, and her marriage to 
the painter Wilhelm Hensel in 1829 did not weaken this bond. 
Felix relied upon her musical taste and advice, and six of her 
songs which were published along with his (without identifi- 
cation) are stylistically indistinguishable from his work. Un- 
der her own name, she published four books of piano pieces, 
two books of solo songs, and one book of part-songs. After 
her death, a few more piano pieces, some songs, and a piano 
trio in D major were published. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Grove, Beethoven, Schubert, Mendelssohn 
(Eng., 1951); S. Hensel, Mendelssohn Family 1729-1847, 2 vols. (1882); 
J. Horton, Chamber Music of Mendelssohn (1946); F. Mendelssohn, 
Letters, ed. by G. Selden-Goth (1945); J. Petitpierre, Romance of the 
Mendelssohns (1948); P. Radcliffe, Mendelssohn (Eng., 1954, 19677); 
E. Werner, Mendelssohn: A New Image of the Composer and his Age 
(1963); J. Werner, Felix and Fanny Mendelssohn, in: Music and Letters, 
28 (Oct. 1947), 303-38; P. Young, Introduction to the Music of Men- 
delssohn (1949); Grove, Dict, s.v.; MGG, S.v.; Riemann-Gurlitt, s.v.; 


Baker, Biog Dict, s.v. 
[Dika Newlin] 


MENDELSSOHN, HEINRICH (1910-2002), Israeli zoolo- 
gist. Mendelssohn was born in Berlin and studied zoology 
there at the Humboldt University. He immigrated to Erez 
Israel in 1933, continuing his studies at the Hebrew Univer- 
sity. From 1947 to 1956 he served as director of the Biological 
and Pedagogical Institute of Tel Aviv, which became the de- 
partment of zoology of Tel Aviv University. In 1961 he was ap- 
pointed professor. Mendelssohn devoted most of his activity 
to nature conservation. He served as a member of the Nature 
Conservation Authority and chairman of the Israel Commit- 
tee for Nature Preservation in Israel of the International Bio- 
logical Program. He represented Israel on the International 
Conference of Ecology. He was awarded the Israel Prize in 
science in 1973. 


MENDELSSOHN, KURT ALFRED GEORG (1906-1980), 
British physicist. Mendelssohn was born in Berlin and edu- 
cated at Berlin University. Forced to leave Germany, he came 
to Oxford to work at Clarendon Laboratory in 1933 and was 
the first person to liquefy helium in Britain. Subsequently FE. 
Simon, N. Kurti, and H. London came to Oxford and con- 
tributed with Mendelssohn to the establishment of the Clar- 
endon Laboratory as an important center of low temperature 
research. With the advent of World War 11 the low-tempera- 
ture apparatus had to be dismantled and Mendelssohn turned 
to various collaborative projects in medical physics. After the 
war he resumed his work on low temperatures in collaboration 
with a succession of gifted research students, many of whom 
built up graduate schools of their own after leaving the Clar- 
endon, thus making their mark in low-temperature centers all 
over the world. In addition to his laboratory work Mendels- 
sohn was closely involved with other low-temperature scien- 
tists at the international level. He was chairman and founding 
member of the International Cryogenic Engineering Com- 
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mittee and president of Commission A2 of the International 
Institute of Refrigeration. He was the founder and editor of 
the journal Cryogenics, an international journal of low-tem- 
perature engineering and research (1961-65). He was elected 
fellow of the Royal Society in 1951. As “extramural” activities 
he was especially interested in China and in the sociological 
and engineering backgrounds of the Egyptian and Mexican 
pyramids, publishing and lecturing widely on these topics. 
[Bracha Rager (24 ed.)] 


MENDELSSOHN, MOSES (Moses ben Menahen, acro- 
nym RaMbeMaN, or Moses of Dessau; 1729-1786), philoso- 
pher of the German Enlightenment in the pre-Kantian period, 
early Maskil, and a renowned Jewish figure in the 18" century. 
Born in Dessau, son of a Torah scribe, Mendelssohn received 
a traditional Jewish education under the influence of David 
*Fraenkel, who was then rabbi of Dessau. When the latter was 
appointed rabbi of Berlin in 1743, Mendelssohn followed him 
there in order to pursue his religious studies and to acquire 
a general education. He earned his livelihood with difficulty 
while simultaneously studying Talmud diligently and acquir- 
ing a broad education in literature and philosophy. In addition 
to his fluent knowledge of German and Hebrew, he acquired 
knowledge of Latin, Greek, English, French, and Italian. His 
teachers were young, broadly educated Jews, such as the Gali- 
cian immigrant Israel M. Zamosc, who taught him medi- 
eval Jewish philosophy, the medical student Abraham Kisch, 
who taught him Latin, and the well-born Berlin Jew, A.S. 
Gumpertz, who taught him French and English and in gen- 
eral served as a model of a pious Jew immersed in the larger 
intellectual world. During this period he met the writer and 
dramatist G.E. *Lessing (1754) and a deep and lifelong friend- 
ship developed between them. In 1750 he became a teacher in 
the house of Isaac Bernhard, owner of a silk factory; in 1754, he 
was entrusted with the bookkeeping of the factory and eventu- 
ally he became a partner in the enterprise. Throughout his life 
he worked as a merchant, while carrying out his literary activi- 
ties and widespread correspondence in his free time. Only in 
1763 was he granted the “right of residence” in Berlin by the 
king. In 1762, he married Fromet Guggenheim of Hamburg, 
and they had six children (see *Mendelssohn family). In 1754 
Mendelssohn began to publish - at first with the assistance of 
Lessing - philosophical writings and later also literary reviews. 
He also started a few literary projects (for example, the short- 
lived periodical Kohelet Musar) in order to enrich and change 
Jewish culture and took part in the early Haskalah. In 1763, he 
was awarded the first prize of the Prussian Royal Academy of 
Sciences for his work Abhandlung tiber die Evidenz in meta- 
physischen Wissenschaften (“Treatise on Evidence in Meta- 
physical Knowledge”). However, when the academy elected 
him as a member in 1771, King Frederick 11 refused to ratify 
its decision. In 1769, he became embroiled in a dispute on the 
Jewish religion, and from then on, he confined most of his 
literary activity to the sphere of Judaism. His most notable 
and enduring works in this area included the translation into 
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German and commentary on the Pentateuch, Sefer Netivot ha- 
Shalom (“Book of the Paths of Peace; 1780-83) and his Jeru- 
salem: oder, Ueber religidse Macht und Judenthum (“Jerusalem, 
or On Religious Power and Judaism,” 1783), the first polemical 
defense of Judaism in the German language and one of the 
pioneering works of modern Jewish philosophy. An active in- 
termediary on behalf of his own people in difficult times and 
a participant in their struggle for equal rights, he was at the 
same time a forceful defender of the Enlightenment against the 
opposition to it which gained strength toward the end of his 
life. In the midst of a literary battle against one of the leading 
figures of the counter-Enlightenment, he died in 1786. 


Philosophy 

Mendelssohn made virtually no claim to be an original thinker 
in the realm of philosophy. He considered himself to be little 
more than an exponent of the teachings of the Leibniz/Wolff- 
ian school, perhaps contributing a more felicitous and con- 
temporary expression to the demonstrations of God's exis- 
tence and providence and human immortality that had been 
propounded by Leibniz and Wolff and their other disciples. 
Here and there, however, he modestly acknowledged that he 
was providing a new version of an old argument or even say- 
ing something that had not been said before. Mendelssohn 
first acquired a wide reputation for philosophical acumen 
with the publication of his prize essay in 1763. The Berlin 
Academy’s question was whether “the truths of metaphysics, 
in general, and the first principles of natural theology and 
morality, in particular; can be shown to be as securely estab- 
lished as those of mathematics. Mendelssohn answered that 
such principles “are capable of the same certainty” but are by 
no means as easily grasped. After discussing the obstacles to 
such comprehension, he went on to offer cosmological and 
ontological proofs for the existence of God. He sought to give 
the ontological argument an “easier turn” by reversing its usual 
course and arguing first for the impossibility of God’s nonexis- 
tence and then against the notion that the most perfect being 
would enjoy a merely possible existence. In his later works, 
Mendelssohn continued to reformulate and refine these very 
same arguments. Following Leibniz, Mendelssohn argued in 
a number of writings that the combination of divine goodness 
and greatness known as providence brings into being “the best 
of all possible worlds.” Like his mentor, he could maintain this 
position only by adducing the evidence of the afterlife. He first 
examined this question in his most celebrated philosophical 
work, Phddon, oder ueber die Unsterblichkeit der Seele (Phaedo, 
or on the Immortality of the Soul, 1767; Eng tr., 1784), which 
borrows its form but not its substance from Plato's dialogue of 
the same name. Mendelssohn was encouraged in this project 
by his correspondence with Thomas Abbt (1738-1760), a pro- 
fessor at the University of Frankfurt, about the destiny of man 
and the fate of the soul after death. He placed in the mouth of 
his Socrates arguments that he had admittedly derived from 
his own recent predecessors, including such thinkers as the 
natural theologian Hermann Samuel Reimarus and the liberal 
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Protestant theologian Johann Joachim Spalding. Mendelssohn 
developed his thesis along Leibnizian lines: things that perish 
do not cease to exist; they are dissolved into their elements. 
The soul must be such an element or substance, rather than a 
compound, since it is the soul that imposes a unifying pattern 
on the diverse and changing elements of the body. Hence it 
is neither weakened by age nor destroyed by death. However, 
this line of argument demonstrates only that the soul is imper- 
ishable and not that it will retain its consciousness in a future 
state. This is guaranteed by the goodness of God, who could 
not conceivably have created rational beings only to deprive 
them after a brief interval “of the capacity for contemplation 
and happiness.” Nor would God ever have aroused his rational 
creatures to desire eternal life had He not allotted it to them. 
It is, moreover, impossible to vindicate divine providence 
without reference to a future life. In Mendelssohn's later Sa- 
che Gottes, his reworking of the Causa Dei, Leibniz’s abridge- 
ment of his Theodicy, he spelled out most clearly his principal 
difference with his philosophical mentor’s conception of the 
afterlife. Unlike Leibniz, who had sought to show how most 
human souls were destined for eternal damnation even in 
the best of all possible worlds, Mendelssohn maintained that 
all posthumous punishments would be both corrective and 
temporary. Divine goodness guaranteed that every human 
being was destined ultimately to enjoy “the degree of happi- 
ness appropriate for him.” Following Wolff, Mendelssohn af- 
firmed that the fundamental moral imperative is a natural law 
obliging all rational beings to promote their own perfection 
and that of others. Unlike Wolff, he did not elaborate all the 
ramifications of this natural law. But he clearly saw perfection 
in much the same terms as Wolff, as an unending process of 
physical, moral, and intellectual development, leading natu- 
rally to the increase of human happiness. In sharp contrast to 
Wolff, Mendelssohn regarded liberty as an indispensable pre- 
condition of the pursuit of moral and intellectual perfection. 
Only a free person, he argued, can achieve moral perfection. 
For virtue is the result of struggle, self-overcoming, and sac- 
rifice, and these must be freely chosen. Intellectual perfection, 
too, can be attained only by one who is free to err. So, in place 
of Wolff’s tutelary state, Mendelssohn developed a contrac- 
tarian political philosophy that left individuals largely free to 
define their own goals. Insisting above all on the inalienable 
liberty of conscience, he decried any state attempt to impose 
specific religious behavior or to discriminate against members 
of any minority faith. 

In time Mendelssohn himself came to see weaknesses in 
the philosophical structure that he had once upheld unques- 
tioningly. Confronted, toward the end of his life, by the irra- 
tionalism of F.H. Jacobi and by the new critical philosophy of 
Immanuel Kant, whom he called the “all-crusher;’ he felt com- 
pelled to acknowledge the insufficiency of rationalist meta- 
physics. In his fullest exposition of the philosophy to which 
he owed his allegiance, Morgenstunden, oder Vorlesungen ue- 
ber das Dasein Gottes (“Morning Hours, or Lectures on the 
Existence of God,’ 1785), he sorrowfully ceased to reaffirm its 
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rocco’ support for Sadat diminished, and outwardly, at least, 
King Hasan finally toed the radical Arab line. On March 26, 
1979; the Israeli-Egypt peace treaty was signed formally in 
Washington in the presence of President Jimmy Carter. In 
April 1982, Israel returned the rest of Sinai to Egypt, and by 
1985 the disputed Taba area. 


The Arab World and Israel: The 1980s to the Early 1990s 
The Israel-Egypt peace treaty of March 26, 1979, and the Is- 
lamic revolution in Iran that had toppled the pro-Western 
Shah Muhammad Reza Pahlavi only several weeks earlier af- 
fected the Arab world radically throughout the 1980s. Egypt 
was expelled from the Arab League, whose headquarter moved 
from Cairo to Tunis. It is ironic that Tunisian President Bour- 
guiba, who in the 1950s and 1960s had been regarded as the 
Arab League’s most bitter critic, now served as its host. Egypt 
was further isolated as most Arab states severed their ties with 
Cairo, which were renewed only in 1987. Meanwhile President 
Sadat was assassinated by a fanatical Islamist army officer on 
October 6, 1981, and replaced by his vice president, Husni 
Mubarak. In the absence of Egyptian leadership in Arab fo- 
rums, the Arab world fell into disarray and ever-deepening 
disunity. Iraq, perhaps the most influential Arab country at 
the time, launched a war against Islamist Iran in September 
1980. Iraq’s new leader, President Saddam Hussein, having 
ousted President Hasan al-Bakr in July 1979, took advantage 
of Iran’s difficult internal transition from monarchy to repub- 
lic in an attempt to weaken it. It is still unclear what motivated 
the Iraqis to go to war. The standard explanations ranged from 
the occupation of Iranian territory (the Shatt al-Arab water- 
way and the oil-rich province of Khuzistan) to the infliction 
of a decisive defeat on the Iranian revolution and the desire 
to make Iraq the preeminent Arab and Persian Gulf state. An- 
other plausible explanation is the fear of the predominantly 
Sunni Arab regime in Iraq that the Iranian Revolution might 
back the Iraqi Shiite majority and local Kurdish nationalists 
in an effort to destabilize it. Although caught unprepared, the 
Iranians demonstrated resilience and fought well into 1988, 
when the war finally ended with no clear victors. 

If Iraq was concerned about the potential of a Shiite-Ira- 
nian-Islamist threat in the post-1979 period, the Persian Gulf 
Arab monarchies were equally anxious. Beside the concern 
in Bahrain and Qatar, where the Shiites accounted for more 
than half the general population, that Iran’s propaganda efforts 
would incite them against the political regime, the Gulf mon- 
archies feared possible Iranian territorial expansion into their 
domain. Syria, on the other hand, improved its relations with 
Iran, economically and militarily, moving the Gulf states and 
Saudi Arabia to improve their ties with Iraq. 

The Iran-Iraq war proved beneficial to Israel in the short 
term. Iraq was too busy on the Iranian front to render as- 
sistance to radical forces in their struggle against the Jewish 
state. Two developments suppport this view. First, during the 
course of the war Israel managed to carry out prolonged mili- 
tary operations inside Lebanon - especially “Operation Peace 
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for Galilee” - and to challenge Syria and the PLo militarily on 
Lebanese soil with little external interference. Second, Israel 
hardly encountered Arab opposition when the Knesset ap- 
proved the Golan Law of December 14, 1981, extending Israeli 
law to the occupied Golan Heights, which for all intents and 
purposes signified territorial annexation. Syria itself was in 
no position to challenge Israel effectively owing to internal 
upheavals organized by the Syrian Muslim Brotherhood. The 
latter launched terrorist attacks in the northern part of the 
country in 1980-82 against the secularist Ba‘th and its Alawi 
leadership elite, prompting Asad to adopt far-reaching repres- 
sive measures to quell the unrest. 

The aforementioned “Operation Peace for Galilee” rep- 
resented the clearcut Arab weakness since 1978-80. Through- 
out the 1978-82 period, the Israel Defense forces were fighting 
PLO terrorist activity originating from Lebanon inside Israeli 
territory. The Palestinians also fired Katyusha rockets from 
Lebanon at Israel’s Galilee region. These attacks served as an 
incentive for the Begin government to decimate the PLO’s in- 
frastructure, expel its fighters, eliminate Syria’s presence, and 
implant a Maronite-dominated government led by the Pha- 
lange party — Israel’s foremost Lebanese ally. 

The invasion that was part of “Operation Peace for Gali- 
lee,” commencing on June 6, 1982, was triggered not by a bor- 
der incident but by the attempted assassination of the Israeli 
ambassador in London three days earlier. This was a pretext, 
though, because the would-be assassin belonged to the anti- 
PLO Abu Nidal group, which also targeted PLo officials. Ini- 
tially, “Operation Peace for Galilee” was intended to be lim- 
ited to a 25-mile security belt south of the Litani River, as 
Defense Minister Ariel *Sharon had declared. Yet once the 
operation began and pLo strongholds were eliminated, Sha- 
ron and military Chief of Staff Rafael *Eitan instructed the 
army to proceed to the outskirts of Beirut, a task completed 
by mid-June. As the Israel Defense Forces were surrounding 
the Lebanese capital, shelling West Beirut, and engaging in 
aerial bombardments, they were joined by the Phalange. The 
pressure was now on the PLo’s fighting forces to abandon their 
West Beirut headquarters and leave the country. The pressure 
was also directed at the Lebanese government to help carry 
out the expulsion. 

In the aftermath of U.S. diplomatic involvement, the PLo 
agreed to leave Lebanon in an orderly fashion while an accord 
was reached wherein a multinational force, including U.S. Ma- 
rines, would supervise the evacuation procedure. Syria was 
also required to reduce its military presence in the country. 
By September 1, over 14,000 PLO fighters and their leaders 
had left West Beirut for different Arab countries, mainly Tu- 
nisia, where Tunis became the pLo’s new headquarters. That 
same day, the Reagan administration announced the Reagan 
Plan calling for the implementation of UN Resolution 242 
and a freeze on building new Israeli settlements in the West 
Bank and Gaza Strip. The plan refrained from supporting the 
establishment of an independent Palestinian state but advo- 
cated Palestinian autonomy in association with Jordan. Most 
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irrefutable truth. Yet, whatever speculative reason might seem 
to teach, he now argued, common sense still sufficed to ori- 
ent people and guide them along the path to the most impor- 
tant truths. Just what Mendelssohn meant by common sense 
has been a subject of much dispute, both among his contem- 
poraries such as Thomas Wizenmann and Kant himself and 
among modern scholars. But, however he conceived of this 
faculty, it is clear that he did not believe that it would neces- 
sarily remain humanity’s last resort. For, in the “cyclical course 
of things,” providence would no doubt cause new thinkers to 
arise who would restore metaphysics to its former glory. 


Critic of German Literature 

During the period in which his first philosophical writings 
appeared, Mendelssohn also began to publish critical articles 
in the Bibliothek der schénen Wissenschaften und der freien 
Kiinste (1757-60), a periodical edited by the bookseller and 
publisher Friedrich Nicolai (1733-1811), his closest friend after 
Lessing. While his first reviews were mainly concerned with 
philosophical works, he also took up literary criticism which 
was published in Nicolai’s second periodical Briefe die neueste 
Literatur betreffend, behind which Mendelssohn was a mov- 
ing spirit. At this time German literature, which was still in an 
early stage of its development, was struggling for recognition 
and a position in the cultural life of Germany which was dom- 
inated by Latin and French. Nicolai, Lessing, J.G. Herder, and 
others accomplished a kind of cultural revolution by adopting 
German as the language in which to express their innovative 
ideas. Mendelssohn became a natural ally of these writers, who 
did not identify with the academic and intellectual establish- 
ment, which, in turn, looked upon them, “Nicolai’s sect; with 
contempt and suspicion. Like them, Mendelssohn was not a 
member of the establishment; like them, he sought to reno- 
vate his spiritual world and was distinguished for his universal 
humanist aspirations, which, like them, he chose to express 
in German. Mendelssohn found himself so much at ease in 
this cultural milieu that he embarked upon an offensive war 
in support of the use of the German language, even venturing 
to criticize King Frederick 11 himself for the publication of a 
book of poems in French. “Will the Germans never be aware 
of their own value? Will they forever exchange their gold (i.e., 
their basic thinking) for their neighbors’ tinsel?” (i.e., French 
literature). The aesthetic writings of Mendelssohn attest to the 
supreme value which he attributed to beauty and above all to 
poetry. Mendelssohn's philosophic style in German was rec- 
ognized by all, including Lessing, Herder, and Kant, as one of 
the best of his time, but his talent for poetic expression was 
limited, a fact which he admitted himself. 


The Dispute with Lavater 

Mendelssohn's longstanding effort to keep his Jewishness out 
of the public eye was brought to an end by Johann Caspar 
Lavater (1741-1801), a Swiss scholar and Lutheran clergyman 
renowned for his writings on human physiognomy, who chal- 
lenged him to clarify his religious position. As a young man, 
Lavater had met Mendelssohn in Berlin (1763) and had been 
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deeply impressed by his tolerant attitude toward Christianity, 
his appreciation of its moral value, and his general philosophic 
approach. In the summer of 1769, he translated into Ger- 
man a section of La Palingénésie philosophique by the Calvin- 
ist Charles Bonnet (1720-1793), professor of philosophy and 
psychology in Geneva, which to his mind had satisfactorily 
proved the truth of Christianity. Activated by his strong mil- 
lenarian belief in the necessity of the Jews’ conversion, Lavater 
dedicated this translation to Mendelssohn. He called upon 
him either to refute it publicly or “to do what wisdom, love of 
truth, and honor require, and what Socrates would have done 
had he read the treatise and found it irrefutable.” Profoundly 
distressed by this challenge, Mendelssohn felt compelled to 
respond to Lavater in public, which he did in a polite and 
restrained but forceful manner (Schreiben an den Herrn Di- 
aconus Lavater zu Ziirich, 1770). Eschewing the two alterna- 
tives presented to him by his adversary, Mendelssohn instead 
explained why his religion and his philosophy as well as his 
marginal position in the world militated against his participa- 
tion in interreligious polemics. The Torah, he maintained, was 
given solely to the people of Israel, who are therefore the only 
ones bound by it; all other men are only obliged to abide by 
the law of nature and the religion of the patriarchs embodied 
in the “*Noachide Laws.” A religion that does not conceive of 
itself as the exclusive path to salvation, Judaism is devoid of 
any missionary tendencies, discouraging even those who seek 
to convert. In general, said Mendelssohn, one should not chal- 
lenge other people’s fundamental religious conceptions, even 
if they are based on error, as long as they serve as the basis for 
social morality and do not undermine natural law. Finally, as 
a Jew in a country like Prussia where the Jews enjoyed only a 
limited amount of freedom, Mendelssohn felt that it was ad- 
visable to abstain from religious disputes with the dominant 
creed. “I am a member of an oppressed people,’ he said. Men- 
delssohn thus avoided dealing with the fundamental questions 
posed by Lavater; he did not publicly attack Christianity nor 
did he provide a comprehensive philosophical rationale for 
his adherence to Judaism. 

Far from putting an immediate end to the matter, Men- 
delssohn’s missive evoked a new response from Lavater, in 
which he simultaneously apologized for his intrusiveness and 
persisted in his conversionary efforts. Mendelssohn, however, 
once again refused to take the bait and did his best to bring 
the dispute to an amicable conclusion. Only in his Gegenbe- 
trachtungen tiber Bonnets Palingénésie (“Counter-reflections 
on Bonnet’s Palingénésie”), which remained unpublished un- 
til the middle of the 19 century, and in private letters, some 
of which were addressed to Bonnet himself, did he lay bare 
his objections to Christianity and articulate a defense of Ju- 
daism. The general debate that swirled around the contro- 
versy between Lavater and Mendelssohn continued until the 
beginning of 1771 and resulted in the publication of a large 
number of booklets and pamphlets, most of them sympa- 
thetic to Mendelssohn. This confrontation nevertheless up- 
set Mendelssohn to such an extent that for over seven years 
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he suffered from a disease that prevented him from pursuing 
his philosophic studies. 


Activities in the Realm of Jewish Culture 
In the middle 1750s, at around the same time that his first 
German-language publications were seeing the light of day, 
Mendelssohn produced his earliest writings in Hebrew. They 
consisted of anonymous contributions to Kohelet Musar 
(“Preacher of Morals”), a periodical he co-edited with To- 
bias Bock. Although the two men managed to publish only 
two eight-page issues, their effort nevertheless constituted a 
revolutionary turning point in the development of Jewish cul- 
ture. It marked the first occasion on which Jewish intellectu- 
als attempted to introduce into their own culture an innova- 
tive form of publication then quite popular and influential in 
Germany, England, and elsewhere, the “moral weekly.’ Here 
some of the ideas of the moderate Enlightenment were first 
presented to Jewish readers in the Hebrew language known to 
the community's educated elite and couched in terms familiar 
to them. Above all, the publication by two laymen of a peri- 
odical aimed at the moral improvement of the Jewish popu- 
lation amounted to an unprecedented subversive measure in 
a world in which the rabbinical elite was acknowledged to be 
the absolute authority in such matters. The weekly called on 
the Jews to fill their lungs with the air of natural life, to observe 
freely the beauty of nature, to nurture their sense of aesthetics 
and harmony. It proclaimed their right to delight in a world 
that is, as Leibniz taught, the best of all possible worlds cre- 
ated by God. Man, “God's finest creature,’ is at the center of 
nature, and it is unthinkable that the Jew, of all people, should 
repress his humanistic traits. Man can discover the majesty 
of the Almighty and His powers by observing the creation of 
the great architect of the world. Kohelet Musar’s transmission 
of such messages appear to have made no significant impres- 
sion on the Jewish society of the 1750s but it did pave the way 
for the publication, decades later, of a much more influential 
successor, the maskilic journal Ha-*Meassef 

In the decades following this abortive effort Mendels- 
sohn’s writings in the Hebrew language were limited in num- 
ber. In 1761 he published a commentary on Maimonides’ Millot 
ha-Higgayon (“Logical Terms”) and in 1769 or 1770 he pub- 
lished a commentary on the biblical book of Ecclesiastes. The 
former volume consisted of a republication of Maimonides’ 
introduction to logic and philosophical primer together with 
an introduction and commentary designed not only to clarify 
Maimonides’ work but to bridge the distance between medi- 
eval Jewish philosophy and the regnant philosophy of Men- 
delssohn’s own day. The latter utilized the text of Ecclesiastes 
to expound in a popular form an essentially Wolffian teaching 
with regard to two principal tenets of natural religion, provi- 
dence and immortality of the soul. At the end of the intro- 
duction to this commentary, Mendelssohn announced that if 
it were well received he would attempt to write similar works 
on Job, Proverbs, and Psalms but he never carried this plan 
to completion. 
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What Mendelssohn did instead was to translate books of 
the Bible into German. As early as 1770, ina letter to Michaelis, 
he had mentioned the publication of a German translation of 
Psalms, which would act as a counterbalance to the transla- 
tions and commentaries written in the spirit of Christianity. 
After laboring on this work for 13 years, he finally published 
it in 1783. The principal work among his biblical translations 
was, however, the version of the Pentateuch that accompanied 
the Biur, a commentary that he and a group of his associates, 
including Naphtali Herz *Wessely and Herz *Homberg, col- 
lectively composed (Biur, 1780-83; see *Bible: Translations, 
German). This translation began, by Mendelssohn's own ac- 
count, as a project for the instruction of his sons, yet he soon 
recognized its general utility. In his overall introduction to it 
he explained that it was designed to provide the younger gen- 
eration of Jewish students with an alternative to the extant 
Yiddish translations, which failed to do justice to the beau- 
ties of the original, and the available Christian translations, 
which strayed too far from the Masoretic text and traditional 
rabbinic interpretations of it. Elsewhere, in a private letter to 
his non-Jewish friend August Hennings, Mendelssohn de- 
scribed the translation as a “first step toward culture” for his 
nation. The German text of the translation was written, in ac- 
cordance with the custom that prevailed among German Jews, 
in Hebrew characters, and the commentary, Bi'ur, in Hebrew. 
In addition to serving, as David Sorkin has put it, as “a usable 
digest of the medieval literalist tradition,’ the commentary 
provided Mendelssohn with a venue for the articulation of 
the theological views that he was soon to spell out more sys- 
tematically in Jerusalem. 

Despite its declared conservative aims, the translation 
project faced opposition from the very moment that Mendels- 
sohn and his collaborator Solomon Dubno published a sample 
of their work, entitled Alim li-Terufah (1778). Rumors of the 
protestations of R. Ezekiel *Landau of Prague and actual re- 
ports of the opposition of R. Raphael Kohen of Altona soon 
reached Mendelssohn along with the news of a plan to excom- 
municate him and a campaign to organize a united rabbini- 
cal front against the Biur. Averse to any direct confrontation 
with his adversaries and fully committed to the principle of 
free speech, Mendelssohn sought to deter any action by Rabbi 
Kohen not by silencing him but through behind-the-scenes 
maneuvers. He prevailed upon his friend August Hennings 
to arrange for subscriptions to the Bi ur to be taken out in the 
name of the Danish king, Christian v11, Rabbi Kohen’s sover- 
eign. Hennings’ success in this endeavor greatly enhanced the 
prestige of the maskilic literary project and earned it a measure 
of immunity from its opponents’ machinations. 

Immediately after its publication the Biur was adopted 
as a textbook for biblical instruction at the Freischule (free 
school) co-founded by the brothers-in-law David *Fried- 
laender and Daniel Itzig. While Mendelssohn was not directly 
involved in the founding of this school, he nevertheless sup- 
ported it and also contributed to its revolutionary new text- 
book, the Lesebuch fuer jiidische Kinder (“Reader for Jewish 
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Children”), in which he published a translation of Maimo- 
nides’ 13 Articles of Faith. The last of Mendelssohn's bibli- 
cal translations to appear in print was his translation of the 
Song of Songs with commentary, which was published post- 
humously (1788). 


Activities for the Improvement of the Civic Status of the 
Jews 
Prior to the controversy with Lavater, Mendelssohn had not 
campaigned for the improvement of the civic status of the 
Jews, but from the 1770s onward he became something of an 
activist on their behalf. He willingly replied to anyone who 
came to him for counsel or guidance, endeavoring to assist 
within the limits of his means any Jew who had been overtaken 
by misfortune or who had become embroiled in difficulties 
with the authorities. He also came to the aid of beleaguered 
Jewish communities, taking advantage of his reputation in or- 
der to request help from various renowned personages whom 
he had befriended. After receiving an appeal for help from the 
tiny Jewish community of Switzerland in 1775, he enlisted none 
other than Lavater in a successful effort to forestall imminent 
anti-Jewish measures. When the community of Dresden was 
threatened by an expulsion order in 1777, he prevailed upon 
one of the leading officials of Saxony, who ranked among his 
admirers, to prevent any action against it. In the same year his 
brief on behalf of the community of Kénigsberg enabled it to 
refute the accusation that the Aleinu prayer was anti-Chris- 
tian and led to the abrogation of the royal edict requiring the 
presence of a government-appointed “supervisor” in the city’s 
synagogue during the recitation of prayers. Yet Mendelssohn 
did not always see eye to eye with the people who requested his 
assistance. In 1772, when the duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
issued an order to his Jewish subjects prohibiting the religious 
custom of immediate burial and requiring a three-day wait- 
ing period before interment, the local community called upon 
Mendelssohn to intercede on its behalf. He dutifully composed 
a memorandum to the duke in which he recommended that 
the Jews be permitted to maintain their existing custom as long 
as they obtained medical certification of death prior to burial. 
At the same time, he maintained in his correspondence with 
the Jews of Mecklenburg-Schwerin that their resistance to the 
duke was unwarranted, since the three-day waiting period was 
reasonable, prudent, and not without ancient precedent and 
talmudic justification. While his memorandum inspired the 
duke to replace his earlier edict with a regulation along the 
lines of his suggestion, his letter to the community met with 
the disapproval of the local rabbi. More importantly, it also 
aroused the ire of Jacob *Emden, who accused Mendelssohn 
of being too ready to relinquish the requirements of Jewish 
law and to adopt the ways of the Gentiles. Even in the face of 
Emden’s dire warnings that he was increasingly being regarded 
as someone who was edging toward heresy, however, Mendels- 
sohn did not retreat from his position on this matter. 
Mendelssohn's involvement in the public debate on the 
civic status of the Jews commenced with a request emanating 
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from France. Cerf Berr, the leading figure in Alsatian Jewry, 
asked Mendelssohn in 1780 to write a memorandum on the 
question of the rights of the Jews to be submitted to the French 
Council of State. Believing that it was Gentiles - enlightened 
Christians who sought an improved society - who should 
raise this question, Mendelssohn turned to Ch.W. von *Dohm, 
who participated in the composition of the memorandum and 
shortly thereafter wrote his Ueber die buergerliche Verbesserung 
der Juden (Concerning the Amelioration of the Civil Status of 
the Jews, 1781), which became the classic work in the struggle 
for Jewish emancipation. Despite his broad sympathy with the 
aims of this volume, Mendelssohn was not completely satisfied 
with it in every aspect. He expressed his reservations in his 
introduction to a German translation of the apologetic tract 
composed a century earlier by *Manasseh Ben Israel, Vindiciae 
Judaeorum (1782). Contesting Dohm’s negative appraisal of the 
Jews’ economic role, Mendelssohn insisted upon the produc- 
tivity and usefulness of Jewish merchants and middlemen. He 
rejected Dohm’s recommendation to preserve a limited judi- 
cial autonomy for the Jewish community and especially his 
argument that the community ought to retain the right of ex- 
communication. According to Mendelssohn, the exercise of 
religious coercion of any kind was utterly unwarranted and 
incompatible with the spirit of “true, divine religion” 

The views of Dohm and Mendelssohn aroused criti- 
cism and controversies. Among the critics was J.D. Michaelis 
(1717-1791), a theologian and professor of Semitic languages, 
who decades earlier, in his review of Lessing's play The Jews 
(1754), had denied that a Jew could exemplify a noble person. 
Now Michaelis argued that the Jews’ anticipation of the ar- 
rival of the messiah and their return to Zion together with 
their burdensome laws made it impossible for them to identify 
completely with their host country or to fulfill civic obliga- 
tions, such as military service. Mendelssohn retorted that the 
Jews’ messianic hopes would have no influence whatsoever on 
their conduct as citizens and that they had in any event been 
expressly forbidden by the Talmud even to think of returning 
to Palestine on their own initiative. He brushed off concerns 
that the Jews would be unable to serve in the military by not- 
ing that they, no less than the Christians before them, would 
know “how to modify their convictions and to adjust them 
to their civic duty.” 


Mendelssohn's Jerusalem 

Among the reactions to Mendelssohn's introduction was 
a pamphlet, published anonymously in 1782, entitled Das 
Forschen nach Licht und Recht in einem Schreiben an Herrn 
Moses Mendelssohn auf Veranlassung seiner merkwiirdigen 
Vorrede zu Menasseh Ben Israel (The Search for Light and Right, 
an Epistle to Moses Mendelssohn occasioned by his Remarkable 
Preface to Menasseh ben Israel). Now known to have been au- 
thored by a minor writer by the name of August Friedrich 
Cranz, the pamphlet accused Mendelssohn of having under- 
mined the authority of Judaism with his blanket denial of the 
legitimacy of any form of religious coercion. “Clearly,” Cranz 
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wrote, “ecclesiastical law armed with coercive power has al- 
ways been one of the cornerstones of the Jewish religion of 
your fathers... How then can you, good Mr. Mendelssohn, 
profess attachment to the religion of your forefathers, while 
you are shaking its fabric, by impugning the ecclesiastical code 
established by Moses in consequence of divine revelation?” 
On this occasion, Mendelssohn felt that it was his duty to an- 
swer his critic and wrote his Jerusalem primarily in order to 
do so. But the book ranged far beyond an answer to Cranz to 
articulate a full-blown philosophy of Judaism, the first to be 
developed in modern times. 


STATE AND RELIGION. In the first part of Jerusalem Mendels- 
sohn expounded a political theory clarifying the grounds for 
his opposition to religious coercion. His account of “the ori- 
gin of the rights of coercion” belonging to the state restricted 
such rights to the sphere of transferable goods. This does 
not encompass convictions, inalienable by their very nature. 
Hence the state can never acquire the right to make any re- 
ligious demands upon its citizens, and its grant of even the 
smallest privilege or exclusive right to members of any par- 
ticular religion is entirely devoid of legitimacy. Mendelssohn 
nevertheless advised the state not to intervene directly but to 
“see to it from afar” that such subversive doctrines as “athe- 
ism and Epicureanism” are not propagated in its midst. And 
he declared churches no more entitled than states to resort to 
coercion in matters of faith, since “a religious action is reli- 
gious only to the degree to which it is performed voluntarily 
and with proper intent.” Only after having thus reiterated and 
amplified his opposition to religious coercion of any kind did 
Mendelssohn refer to the claim of The Search for Light and 
Right that his own adherence to Judaism was incompatible 
with his liberal principles. Once he had restated Cranz’s ar- 
gument, he acknowledged that it cut him to the heart but did 
not hasten to refute it. He first explained more systematically 
and in greater detail than ever before why he remained con- 
vinced of the veracity of Judaism and what he considered to 
be its nature and purpose. 


JUDAISM. Drawing a fundamental distinction between the 
supernatural revelation of a religion and supernatural legis- 
lation, Mendelssohn identified Judaism exclusively with the 
latter. The former, he argued, does not truly exist, since God 
makes known the basic truths of religion - the existence and 
unity of God, divine providence, and the immortality of the 
soul — not by disclosing them miraculously to any particular 
group of people but by granting all men the degree of reason 
required to grasp them. Revelation could not, in any case, con- 
vince any man of the validity of something his reason could 
not understand. Nor would a just God ever have vouchsafed 
the truths indispensable to human happiness to some peoples 
and not to others. What distinguished the people of Israel was 
not their religion, with which they had presumably been im- 
bued already prior to the Sinaitic revelation, but the unique 
laws, statutes and commandments that were given to them on 
that occasion. That God spoke at Sinai is for Mendelssohn a 
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vérité de fait, an established historical fact, because it was indu- 
bitably witnessed by the entire people of Israel. The best state- 
ment of the quintessence of the legislation He then revealed, 
according to Mendelssohn, was the one uttered by Hillel the 
Elder: “Love thy neighbor as thyself. This is the text of the law; 
all the rest is commentary.’ But in Jerusalem Mendelssohn de- 
voted his energies much less to an elucidation of the humani- 
tarian dimension of biblical law than to a somewhat tentative 
explanation of the purpose for the rituals it prescribed. 

Although humankind possessed from the outset the 
capacity to grasp on its own the fundamental truths of nat- 
ural religion, Mendelssohn wrote, it eventually descended 
into idolatry. To account for this corruption of religion he 
resorted to what was, in Alexander Altmann’s opinion, “the 
least substantiated of all theories he ever advanced.” The pri- 
mary cause of the religious deterioration of humankind was, 
according to this theory, hieroglyphic script. Men initially 
employed hieroglyphic signs derived from images of animals 
to symbolize the deity. In the course of time, however, they 
fell victim to their own misunderstanding and the manipu- 
lations of unscrupulous priestly hypocrites and came to re- 
gard these signs themselves as deities, to worship them and 
even to offer human sacrifices to them. In response to this 
debasement of humankind, Mendelssohn maintained, God 
ordained the ceremonial law of the Pentateuch. Through its 
eschewal of all imagery and its concentration on actions this 
law avoided the hazards of hieroglyphic script. Its main pur- 
pose, however, was not prophylactic but positive - to con- 
nect vital knowledge with required practices. The ceremonial 
laws “guide the inquiring intelligence to divine truths, partly 
to eternal and partly to historical truths” upon which Juda- 
ism is founded. God gave the commandments only to Israel, 
but He did not do so, according to Mendelssohn, for its sake 
alone. Israel was to be a priestly nation, a nation that “through 
its laws, actions, vicissitudes, and changes was continually to 
call attention to sound and unadulterated ideas of God and 
His attributes. It was incessantly to teach, to proclaim, and to 
endeavor to preserve these ideas among the nations, by means 
of its mere existence, as it were.” 

At the conclusion of Jerusalem Mendelssohn indicated 
how his account of Judaism was meant to dispel the objections 
raised by “the Searcher after Light and Right.” Composed of 
religious doctrines acquired by purely rational means and a 
revealed legislation designed to remind its practitioners of 
these truths as well as their own people’s historical record, 
Judaism cannot be conceived as a religion authorizing tem- 
poral punishments for unbelievers or those who adhere to 
false doctrines. While it is true that the original constitution 
of Israel provided for a polity in which religion and state were 
identical and in which a “religious villain” was a criminal, this 
“Mosaic constitution” existed only once and has disappeared 
from the face of the earth. Since the destruction of the Tem- 
ple in Jerusalem, religious offenses have ceased to be offenses 
against the state and the Jewish religion “knows of no pun- 
ishment, no other penalty than the one the remorseful sin- 
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ner voluntarily imposes on himself” Contemporary Judaism 
could thus be seen to be fully in accord with Mendelssohn's 
own liberal principles, even if the original “Mosaic constitu- 
tion” was not. 

Jerusalem evoked little response in the Jewish commu- 
nity. Rabbis and maskilim alike paid only very limited atten- 
tion to it. In the years following its publication Mendelssohn 
learned to his dismay that he would find few supporters for 
the positions he took in Jerusalem. Enlightened thinkers who 
shared his appreciation of natural religion were alienated by 
his reaffirmation of revelation and his insistence on the obliga- 
tory character of the ceremonial law. The orthodox rejected his 
absolute denial of the right of religious institutions to wield co- 
ercive authority, and the earliest representatives of what Isaiah 
Berlin called the “Counter-Enlightenment” assailed the very 
rationalism in which his arguments were rooted. 


The “Pantheism Controversy” 

Mendelssohn's most consequential brush with the Counter- 
Enlightenment resulted not from the publication of Jerusalem 
but from his plan to produce an essay on the character of his 
lifelong friend, G.E. Lessing, who had died in 1781. Lessing, 
whose early support had been so crucial to Mendelssohn, had 
always been an interlocutor whom he cherished, even when 
they disagreed over matters of great importance, such as the 
views he had expressed in his Die Erziehung des Menschenge- 
schlechts (The Education of the Human Race) on the nature 
of revelation and human progress. Lessing, for his part, had 
composed shortly before his death his famous play in support 
of religious toleration, Nathan the Wise, whose eponymous 
hero was unmistakably patterned after Mendelssohn himself. 
Upon learning in 1783 from one of his friends, Elise Reima- 
rus, that Mendelssohn was on the brink of returning Less- 
ing’s literary favor by writing an essay extolling his deceased 
friend’s character, Friedrich Jacobi, one of the avatars of the 
Counter-Enlightenment, claimed that Lessing had admitted 
to him during the last years of his life that he had been a Spi- 
nozist. What Jacobi wished to do was not so much to expose 
Lessing’s clandestine heresy as to point to Lessing's intellectual 
evolution as evidence supporting his own general thesis that 
reason necessarily leads to nihilism. What he succeeded in 
doing was to deflect Mendelssohn from his original purpose 
and to force him to interpret Lessing's alleged Spinozism in 
a way that warded off any distressingly close association be- 
tween the thought of the Enlightenment and the philosophy of 
aman reviled almost everywhere as an atheist. Mendelssohn's 
arduous efforts to do this in the face of Jacobi’s relentless at- 
tacks sapped his remaining strength. A few days after he sent 
to his publisher his last work on this subject, An die Freunde 
Lessings (“To Lessing’s Friends,” 1786), he died. 


Appreciation and Influence 

The Leibniz/Wolffian philosophy that Mendelssohn spent a 
lifetime defending did not long survive his own demise. Its 
foundations were undermined by Immanuel Kant - a fact 
that Mendelssohn recognized toward the end of his life. Nor 
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did the philosophy of Judaism that Mendelssohn outlined in 
the Bi'ur, Jerusalem, and elsewhere provide a satisfactory un- 
derstanding of their religion for more than a few of the in- 
quiring minds of the coming generations. Nor, finally, did 
Mendelssohn's efforts to win equal rights for European Jews 
yield any immediate results. On the other hand, there is no 
doubt that Mendelssohn's contribution to Jewish thought 
served as a reference point, focus, and challenge to later think- 
ers. From the standpoint of the history of modern Jewish phi- 
losophy, or the history of biblical translation and exegesis, 
Mendelssohn's thinking with regard to the age of emancipa- 
tion and secularization are of great importance. Thus on top- 
ics such as the place of the Jewish community in the modern 
state, the validity of halakhah, the belief in divine revelation, 
the relations between religion and community, the question 
of coercion in religious matters, and the status of the com- 
mandments, Mendelssohn not only asked questions, but also 
proposed answers that were of great significance for modern 
Jewish thought. Finally, his Bi'ur played an incalculably large 
role in fostering the development of the Haskalah in East- 
ern Europe. 

Already in his own time Mendelssohn became a legend 
and in the centuries after his death he became a symbolic hero 
or villain to Jews of very different stripes. In the 19" century 
Jewish historians in Germany proudly placed Mendelssohn at 
the threshold of a new era in the history of the Jews, cement- 
ing his image as the founding father of the Haskalah and the 
patron saint of Germany Jewry. They placed special emphasis 
on his role as the first harbinger of a favorable turning point in 
Gentile-Jewish relations in the European states. The deep ties 
of friendship between Mendelssohn and Lessing were repre- 
sented as the ideal model of the longed-for future, a symbol 
of the respectable status and legal equality finally obtained by 
German Jewry nearly a century after Mendelssohn's death. 
Above all, this friendship represented in the eyes of German 
Jewish historians and thinkers the beginnings of a moderate 
integration of the Jews into German life, a social absorption 
that stopped short of complete assimilation. For Mendels- 
sohn, as the chroniclers of his life and times correctly noted, 
knew how to parry all attempts to bring him over to Christi- 
anity. The writings of these historians and thinkers, for whom 
Mendelssohn was a cultural hero of enormous proportions, 
reflected the predominant image of Mendelssohn in the cul- 
tural memory of German Jewry. Mendelssohn was the Jew 
with whom it was easy to identify, the Jew who brought honor 
to Judaism, who proved that a modern Jew can simultaneously 
be a loyal German citizen at home in the German language 
and German culture and maintain his ties to the Jewish com- 
munity and Jewish culture. In the eyes of many he was the pro- 
totype of the age of Jewish emancipation and integration into 
the middle class and served as a kind of entrance ticket into 
the state and society. Thus the historical Mendelssohn became 
a very precious resource to German Jews, who for many years 
had again and again to prove in the public arena their fitness to 
be accepted and to be treated no differently from members of 
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the majority. Mendelssohn became the ideal representative of 
those who dreamed of German-Jewish relations in far-reach- 
ing terms of “symbiosis.” 

At the very same time that this Mendelssohn myth grew 
and flourished, the spokesmen of the more conservative camp 
in modern Jewish society developed a counter-myth. The 
members of this camp vigorously repudiated the ideas of 
change and transition in the fate of the Jews that were linked to 
the historical Mendelssohn and denied the necessity for break- 
ing out of the confines of the traditional, religious Jewish way 
of life. They looked with alarm on the processes of modern- 
ization and dreaded a general collapse of the structure of Jew- 
ish life. The increasing focus on studies outside the realm of 
Torah, particularly philosophy, seemed to them to be the gate- 
way to apostasy. In these people’s eyes Mendelssohn loomed 
as a demonic historical figure, a destructive force responsible 
for all the crises of the modern era: assimilation, the demoli- 
tion of the traditional community, the loss of faith, religious 
permissiveness, and the weakening of the authority of the rab- 
binical elite. They painted a picture of the past diametrically 
opposed to that of enlightened, liberal Jewry. 

Over the years, both Mendelssohn's admirers and detrac- 
tors have seen him through a similar lens: both the myth and 
the counter-myth assigned him the proportions of a giant pos- 
sessing enormous power to set the wheels of Jewish history in 
motion. They identified him for better or worse as the man who 
represented, symbolized, and sparked all the forces of change 
of the modern era: Haskalah, religious reform, secularization, 
assimilation, and integration and the rest of the terms that 
generally describe the processes of modernization that have 
influenced the Jews over the course of the past two and a half 
centuries. In recent decades, however, modern scholarship on 
Mendelssohn has taken a more objective, balanced, and nu- 
anced approach that has consisted of efforts to demythologize 
him without overlooking his importance. Mendelssohn is no 
longer considered to have been the founder of the Haskalah 
movement, which was actually initiated by the members of a 
younger generation, the most prominent among them being 
Isaac *Euchel. Scholars now view him less in emblematic terms 
than as a man whose life was highly complex and full of frus- 
trations, conflicts, dreams, and disappointments. 


Collected Works and Translations of Works 

The Jubilaumsausgabe of Mendelssohn's collected works 
(Stuttgart, 1971-2004) now includes 24 volumes. English 
translations include Jerusalem and other Jewish Writings (by A. 
Jospe, 1969), Moses Mendelssohn: Selections from his Writings 
(E. Jospe, 1975), Jerusalem (by A. Arkush, 1983), Philosophical 
Writings (D. Dahlstrom, 1997). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.M.Z. Meyer, Moses Mendelssohn Bibli- 
ographie (1965); Shunami, Bibl., no. 5, 3953-57; A. Altmann, Moses 
Mendelssohn: A Biographical Study (1973); A. Arkush, Moses Mendels- 
sohn and the Enlightenment (1994); E. Breuer, The Limits of the En- 
lightenment: Jews, Germans and the Enlightenment Study of Scripture 
(1996); S. Feiner, The Jewish Enlightenment (2004); S. Feiner, Moses 
Mendelssohn (Heb., 2005); J. Hess, Germans Jews and the Claims of 
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Modernity (2002); D. Sorkin, Moses Mendelssohn and the Religious 
Enlightenment (1996). 

[Alfred Jospe and Leni Yahil / Allan Arkush and 

Shmuel Feiner (274 ed.)] 


MENDELSSOHN HENSEL, FANNY CAECILIE (1805- 
1847), pianist and composer. Born in Hamburg, the eldest 
of four children of Lea and Abraham Mendelssohn, she was 
part of a close family circle that included many intellectuals, 
including her grandfather, Moses *Mendelssohn. Along with 
her siblings, Fanny was secretly converted to Christianity by 
her father, Abraham, in 1816. He and his wife were baptized 
in 1822. The name “Bartholdy,’ which came from a family real 
estate holding, was then added to their surname to establish 
them as Christian and distinct from their Jewish extended 
family. The Mendelssohn Bartholdys distanced themselves 
from Judaism, but continued relationships with Jewish rela- 
tives. For them, Protestant Christianity reflected the highest 
levels of civilization, morality, enlightenment ideals, and tol- 
eration. Despite their conversions and dedication to German 
culture, the family experienced antisemitism at many levels. 

Fanny was well educated. In 1820 she and her brother 
Felix *Mendelssohn, also a child prodigy, were admitted to 
the Sing-Akademie in Berlin under C.F. Zelter. While Fanny 
Mendelssohn displayed extraordinary musical talents, her 
professional ambitions were not encouraged. Although she 
and Felix both studied composition with Zelter, Fanny was 
always told that her future was to be a wife and mother. Fe- 
lix, with whom she had a complex relationship, delighted in 
her musical compositions but discouraged their publication. 
Fanny advised Felix on his compositions and greatly aided 
him on various projects. The siblings had an important musi- 
cal collaboration throughout their lives that has only recently 
been recognized. 

Fanny met the artist Wilhem Hensel, the son of a Lu- 
theran pastor, when she was 15. Despite her mother’s objec- 
tions, they married in 1829 and had one child, Sebastian, in 
1832. Her husband encouraged not only her piano playing but 
her composition and conducting. 

Fanny composed lieder, cantatas, and instrumental works 
for her own family and friends’ entertainment. According to 
the fashion in Berlin, she held musical salons, Sonntagsmusik, 
at her family home, where she performed, conducted, and 
gave life to some of her own music. Over the years, her series 
grew in reputation and Berlin society, nobility, and famous 
personalities such as Franz Liszt attended and admired the 
skills of Frau Hensel. 

In 1846, Mendelssohn composed her masterpiece, the 
Trio in D Minor for Piano, Violin and Cello, and in that same 
year, with Felix’s blessing, she published Sechs Lieder, Opus 1 
(1846) and Vier Lieder fuer das Pianoforte, Opus 2 (1846). The 
following year she continued to release compositions, some of 
her Gartenlieder: Sechs Gesange fuer Sopran, Alto, Tenor und 
Bass, Opus 3 (1847), Six Melodies for Piano, Opus 4, no. 1-3 
and Opus 5, no. 4-6 (1847). Additional works were published 
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posthumously but most of Mendelssohn's over 500 composi- 
tions remain unpublished. Those that were encountered skep- 
ticism, as it was then considered impossible for a woman to 
have the creative power to compose music with any depth. 
Fanny Mendelssohn died suddenly of a stroke while rehears- 
ing for a concert. She had completed her last composition, 
Bergeslust (Mountain Pleasure), just the day before. 


[Judith S. Pinnolis (24 ed.)] 


MENDELSSOHN-VEIT-SCHLEGEL, DOROTHEA 
(1764-1839), woman of letters and convert to Christianity. 
Born in Berlin, as Brendel, Dorothea was the eldest daughter 
of Fromet and Moses *Mendelssohn. She was taught German, 
French, music, and drawing, but seems not to have received 
a thorough Jewish education. Her friendship circle of Jewish 
girls included the future *salon hosts Rahel Levin *Varnhagen 
and Henriette de Lemos *Herz. Dorothea’s parents arranged 
her engagement with Simon Veit, son of a prominent Berlin 
family, when she was 14 and the couple married in 1783. Two 
of their four children, Jonas and Philipp, survived to adult- 
hood. Moses Mendelssohn died in 1786 believing his daugh- 
ter was happily married. 

During the 1790s, Brendel began to call herself Dorothea; 
she socialized with Christian intellectuals, hosting a reading 
club and joining a secret society. In 1797, Dorothea fell in love 
with Friedrich Schlegel (1772-1829), an up-and-coming liter- 
ary critic, and after much introspection, she left her husband. 
When they were officially divorced in 1799, she received cus- 
tody of Philipp. With her divorce Dorothea forfeited her right 
to live in Berlin; she became estranged from her Mendelssohn 
siblings, and lost many of her Christian friends. For years she 
led a peripatetic life with Schlegel, roaming from Jena to Paris 
to Vienna to Rome and back again to Vienna, where their 
home became a social and intellectual center. 

In 1804, Dorothea became a Protestant and the couple 
married; four years later both she and Friedrich became Cath- 
olics. Although Dorothea’s exit from Judaism was particu- 
larly stormy, ultimately four of the six Mendelssohn siblings 
became Christians, two of them Catholics and two of them 
Protestants. Neither of the siblings who remained Jewish was 
involved in Jewish institutions or causes. 

Dorothea and Friedrich were often impoverished, and 
she did her part to support them by editing his work, publish- 
ing a novel, Florentin (1801), and editing and translating medi- 
eval texts. All of her work was published under her husband's 
name. Her novel has been edited by L. Weissberg (Florentin. 
Roman, Fragmente, Varianten (1987)). The Schlegels’ letters 
have been edited by E. Behler (Briefe von und an Friedrich 
und Dorothea Schlegel [1980]). Schlegel’s two sons with Veit 
also became committed Catholics and flourished in Rome as 
painters in the Nazarene style. After Friedrich died in 1829, 
Dorothea made peace with her Mendelssohn siblings and they 
provided financial support during her decade as a widow. 

Scholars continue to ponder the significance of Dorothea 
Mendelssohn-Veit-Schlegel’s life, trying to understand her at- 
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titude to Judaism and the motives for her two conversions. Her 
dramatic life journey demonstrates that Moses Mendelssohn's 
important Enlightenment legacy did not pass easily to his own 
children in a time and a place when baptism offered many at- 
tractions for bright and ambitious young Jews. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Frank, “... Disharmonie, die mit mir gebo- 
ren ward, und mich nie verlassen wird...” Das Leben der Brendel/Doro- 
thea Mendelssohn- Veit-Schlegel (1988); C. Stern, “Ich méchte mir Fliigel 
wiinschen.” Das leben der Dorothea Schlegel. (1990). 


[Deborah Hertz (2™4 ed.)] 


MENDES (Mendiz), family of rabbis and merchants in *Mo- 
rocco and *Algeria of Spanish-Portuguese origin. JOSEPH 
MENDES (mid-16" century) was rabbi of the community of 
Spanish exiles (Heb., megorashim) in *Fez and a signatory of 
its takkanot. GIDEON (late 17-early 18» century), a merchant 
of *Amsterdam, served as consul of the Netherlands in Salé 
from 1703 and was active in promoting commerce and negoti- 
ating treaties with Morocco. His son JoSHUA was a merchant 
in Salé and in Amsterdam. A contemporary R. ISAAC was a 
rabbi and an international merchant in *Agadir and spent 
time in London trading with European countries. His son 
JACOB remained in Agadir and one of his daughters married 
the rabbi and thinker Khalifa b. *Malca. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hirschberg, Afrikah, 2 (1965), 268-72; J. Ben- 
Naim, Malkhei Rabbanan (1931), 107; SIHM, index. 


MENDES (Mendez), family in England of Marrano origin. 
FERNANDO MOSES MENDES (1647-1724), a Marrano physi- 
cian, arrived in London in 1669 and practiced there, in 1678 
becoming court physician to Queen Catherine (the story 
that he arrived as physician to Catherine of Braganza, wife of 
Charles 11, is due to a confusion with Antonio Mendes, who 
attended her on her return to Portugal in 1692 (see JHSET, 16 
(1952), 226-7)). His wife was a professing Jew, but his reluc- 
tance to declare himself a Jew caused anger and distress among 
his wealthy relatives. He attended Charles 11 during his last 
illness and was highly respected. He remained a Catholic, al- 
though he was close to London’s Sephardi community. His 
daughter CATHERINE (Rachel) (1679-1756), who married 
her cousin Anthony (Moses) da Costa, was the first known 
Anglo-Jewish portrait painter. Fernandos grandson, MOSES 
MENDES (c. 1690-1758), amassed a fortune as a stockjobber. 
Baptized and married to a gentile, he acquired a reputation as 
a successful dramatist and wit. His musical entertainment The 
Chaplet (London 1749, 1753, 1756) was the earliest published 
contribution of a Jew to English belles lettres, while his farce 
The Double Disappointment was presented at Covent Garden 
theater in 1760. His sons took their mother’s name, Head, 
and the family passed out of Anglo-Jewish history, though 
achieving some prominence in English life; Moses’ grand- 
son, SIR FRANCIS BOND HEAD (1793-1875), for example, be- 
came lieutenant governor of Upper Canada. A kinsman of 
Moses, SOLOMON MENDES (d. 1762), was a patron and asso- 
ciate of writers. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Wolf, in: JHSET, 5 (1902-05), 5-33; A. Ru- 
bens, ibid., 14 (1935-39), 95-97; A.M. Hyamson, Sephardim of England 
(1951), index; J. Picciotto, Sketches of Anglo-Jewish History (19567), 
index; Roth, England, index; Roth, Mag Bibl., 137, 409 ff; idem, An- 
glo-Jewish Letters (1158-1917) (1938), 99-114, 121-6, 133-40, 144-7; 
Gentleman’s Magazine (Jan. 1812), 21-24. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
ODNB online; A. Ruben, “Early Anglo-Jewish Artists, in: JHSET, 14 
(1935-39), 91-129; Katz, England, index. 


[Vivian David Lipman] 


MENDES, U.S. Sephardi family of rabbis. FREDERIC DE SOLA 
MENDES (1850-1927) was born in Montego Bay, Jamaica, where 
his father, ABRAHAM PEREIRA MENDES (1825-1893), was at that 
time rabbi. Frederic became preacher at the New Synagogue, 
London, in 1873 but in the same year was appointed to Con- 
gregation Shaarey Tefillah, New York. He served there for 47 
years, as assistant to S.M. *Isaacs (to 1877) and then as rabbi (to 
1920). Mendes led his congregation within the orbit of Reform 
and became a member of the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis. He was one of the founders of the American Hebrew 
(1879) and served as a member of the original editorial board 
of the Jewish Publication Society’s English translation of the 
Bible. For a period he was an editor of the Jewish Encyclope- 
dia. Frederic’s brother HENRY PEREIRA MENDES (1852-1937) 
was born in Birmingham, England. In his early youth he was 
educated at Northwick College, a boarding school founded by 
his father in London which offered a combination of religious 
and secular education. Henry studied at University College, 
London, and took the medical degree at the University of the 
City of New York. Henry served as rabbi to the new Sephardi 
congregation of Manchester from 1874 to 1877 and then immi- 
grated to New York to take up his post as hazzan and rabbi at 
Shearith Israel congregation, serving there until 1923. Cham- 
pioning an enlightened modern Orthodoxy, Mendes used his 
privileged position as rabbi at Shearith Israel to work closely 
with all sectarian and social elements in Jewish life. In facing 
the problems affecting Jewry, he followed his belief in kelal Yis- 
rael (“the totality of Israel”). He was one of the founders and 
leaders of the Union of Orthodox Congregations of Amer- 
ica, the Jewish Theological Seminary, the New York Board of 
Jewish Ministers, and - at the personal request of Theodor 
Herzl -the Federation of American Zionists. He was a prolific 
writer on Jewish and general themes for the American Hebrew, 
which he and his brother helped establish, and wrote scores 
of books and pamphlets. Some of his better-known books are 
Looking Ahead (1899), Bar Mitzvah (1938), Esther and Harbo- 
nah (1917), Jewish Religion Ethically Presented (1905), Jewish 
History Ethically Presented (1898), Mekor Hayyim: Mourners 
Handbook (1915), and Derekh Hayyim: Way of life (1934). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. de S. Pool, H. Pereira Mendes... (1938); E. 
Markovitz, Henry Pereira Mendes (Eng., 1962), incl. bibl.; idem, in: 
AJHSQ, 55 (1965/66), 364-84. 
[Sefton D. Temkin and Eugene Markovitz] 


°MENDES, ARISTIDES DE SOUSA (1895-1964), Portu- 
guese diplomat and Righteous Among the Nations. Born into 
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an aristocratic Portuguese family, Mendes chose a diplomatic 
career for himself. After filling posts in various capitals (in- 
cluding the United States and Europe), he was posted to Bor- 
deaux, France, as the Portuguese consul-general. In May 1940, 
with the onset of the German invasion of France and the Low 
Countries, thousands of refugees, among them many Jews, 
headed for Bordeaux, hoping to cross into Spain in advance 
of the conquering German army and continue via Portugal to 
lands across the Atlantic Ocean. At this critical juncture, the 
Portuguese government, headed by dictator Antonio Salazar 
(who also filled in as foreign minister), forbade the issuance 
of Portuguese transit visas to all refugees, and particularly to 
Jews. This virtually also closed the Spanish border to the ref- 
ugees. Against the grim background of France on the verge 
of collapse, and with the Germans within striking distance of 
Bordeaux, in mid-June 1940 Consul-General Mendes came 
face to face with Rabbi Haim Kruger, one of the fleeing Jews, 
who pressured him to urgently issue Portuguese transit visas. 
Rabbi Kruger rejected Mendes initial offer to issue visas only 
to the rabbi and his family, insisting that visas also be issued 
to the thousands of Jews stranded on the streets of the city. Af- 
ter several days of further reflection, Mendes reversed himself 
and decided to grant visas to all persons requesting them. “I 
sat with him a full day without food and sleep and helped him 
stamp thousands of passports with Portuguese visas,’ Rabbi 
Kruger related. To his staff, Mendes explained: “My govern- 
ment has denied all applications for visas to any refugees. But 
I cannot allow these people to die. Many are Jews and our con- 
stitution says that the religion, or politics, of a foreigner shall 
not be used to deny him refuge in Portugal. I have decided 
to follow this principle. I am going to issue a visa to anyone 
who asks for it - regardless of whether or not he can pay... 
Even if I am dismissed, I can only act as a Christian, as my 
conscience tells me.” The Portuguese government dispatched 
two emissaries to bring the insubordinate diplomat home. 
On their way to the Spanish border, the entourage stopped 
at the Portuguese consulate in Bayonne. Here too, Mendes, 
still the official representative of his country for this region, 
issued visas to fleeing Jewish refugees, again in violation of 
instructions from Lisbon. It is estimated that the number of 
visas issued by Mendes ran into the thousands. To his aides, 
he said: “My desire is to be with God against man, rather than 
with man against God.’ Upon his return to Portugal, Mendes 
was summarily dismissed from the diplomatic service and a 
disciplinary board also ordered the suspension of all retire- 
ment and severance benefits. He countered with appeals to the 
government, the Supreme Court, and the National Assembly 
for a new hearing of his case — but to no avail. After his dis- 
missal, Mendes reportedly told Rabbi Kruger (whom he met 
again in Lisbon): “If thousands of Jews can suffer because of 
one Catholic (i.e., Hitler), then surely it is permitted for one 
Catholic to suffer for so many Jews.” He added: “I could not 
have acted otherwise, and I therefore accept all that has be- 
fallen me with love.” Bereft of any income, and with a fam- 
ily of 13 children to feed, Mendes was forced to sell his estate 
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in Cabanas de Viriato. When he died in 1954, he had been 
reduced to poverty. Two of his children were helped by the 
Jewish welfare organization H1AS to relocate to the United 
States. In 1966, Mendes was posthumously awarded the title 
of Righteous Among the Nations by Yad Vashem. After much 
pressure from private individuals and organizations, in March 
1988 Aristides de Sousa Mendes was officially restored to the 
diplomatic corps by the unanimous vote of the Portuguese 
National Assembly, and the government thereafter ordered 
damages to be paid to his family. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Fralon, A Good Man in Evil Times (2001); 
Yad Vashem Archives M31-264; M. Paldiel, The Path of the Righteous 


(1993), 59-62. 
[Mordecai Paldiel (2™4 ed.)] 


MENDES, CATULLE (1841-1909), French poet. Mendés 
was born in Bordeaux. His father was a banker of Sephardi 
origin and his mother a Catholic. At the age of 18 he went to 
Paris, where in 1861 he founded La Revue fantaisiste — the first 
of several journals issued by the French Parnassian poets. It 
stressed their anti-utilitarianism and their devotion to art. 
He also contributed to the serialized anthology Le Parnasse 
contemporain (1866-76), which he later described in La Lé- 
gende du Parnasse contemporain (1884). A versatile, “decadent” 
poet, Mendes had a prolific output - some 150 volumes over 
four decades. They include verse collections — Poésies (3 vols., 
1892), Poésies nouvelles (1893), and Choix de poésies (1925); 
neo-Romantic plays such as La Femme de Tabarin (1887), Mé- 
dée (1898), and La Reine Fiammette (1899); and several nov- 
els, notably Monstres parisiens (1882), Les Folies amoureuses 
(1877), and Zohar (1886). Mendés also wrote short stories; a 
study of Richard *Wagner, of whose music he was the French 
champion; and, in collaboration with the lyric poet Ephraim 
*Mikhaél, the dramatic poem Briséis (1899). The Rapport sur 
le mouvement poétique frangais 1867-1900 (1902) reveals con- 
siderable critical insight. Mendés, who married the daugh- 
ter of the poet Théophile Gautier (1811-1872), was killed in a 
railroad accident. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Bertrand, Catulle Mendes, biographie 
critique (1908); A. Schaffer, Parnassus in France (1929), 46-71; M. 
Souriau, Histoire du Parnasse (1929); J.F. Herlihy, Catulle Mendes, 


critique dramatique et musical (1936). 
[Sidney D. Braun] 


MENDES, DIOGO (pb. before 1492-D.c. 1542), Marrano mer- 
chant, born in Spain, and descended from the *Benveniste 
family. With his brother Francisco (d. 1536), he established 
a business in spices and precious stones. He settled in *Ant- 
werp, and on his brother's death was joined there by the latter's 
widow, later Gracia *Nasi. Mendes became a magnate in the 
spice trade and made large-scale loans to the governments of 
the Low Countries, Portugal, and England. Taking advantage 
of a network of factors and agents throughout Europe, he or- 
ganized an “underground railway” to facilitate the flight of 
Marranos from Portugal, via the Low Countries (and some- 
times England) to Italy and Turkey. In 1535, he and his sister- 
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in-law, Gracia Nasi, headed the group of *New Christians 
who sought the help of the papal nuncio to stop the activity 
of the *Inquisition in Portugal. Arrested in 1532 on a charge 
of Judaizing, Mendes managed to exculpate himself, but after 
his death in Antwerp, the same charge led to the sequestra- 
tion of his property. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Wolf, Essays in Jewish History (1934), 
75-81; J. Vroman, L’Affaire Diego Mendez (1937); C. Roth, House of 
Nasi: Dofia Gracia (1947); J.A. Goris, Les Colonies marchandes méri- 
dionales a Anvers (1925); P. Grunebaum-Ballin, Joseph Naci, duc de 


Naxos (1968). Gestnaea 
ecil Rot 


MENDES, SAM (1965-_), U.S. stage and film director. Sam- 
uel Alexander Mendes was born in Reading, Berkshire, Eng- 
land, the son of Sephardic Jewish parents born on the Carib- 
bean island nation of Trinidad. His father was the son of the 
writer Alfred Mendes, author of the novel Black Fauns, and 
part of the group around C.L.R. James and Albert Gomes 
which produced the literary magazine Beacon in the early 
1930s. Mendes’ secondary education was at Magdalen Col- 
lege School, Oxford, and he later earned a degree from the 
University of Cambridge. 

As a stage director, Mendes became known for his 1998 
production of Cabaret starring Alan Cumming, in which he 
boldly reinvented the noirish musical, achieving a long-run- 
ning hit in London and on Broadway. The Broadway produc- 
tion garnered four Tony awards, three Drama Desk awards, 
and other honors. As a film director he is best known for his 
debut film, American Beauty, for which he won an Academy 
Award for best director in 2000 and awards as best director 
from virtually every professional film organization. 

Mendes got his start in the theater following his gradua- 
tion from Cambridge in 1987 when he joined the Chichester 
Festival Theater. Soon after he directed Dame Judi Dench in 
The Cherry Orchard, which brought him a Critics’ Circle award 
for best newcomer. He joined the Royal Shakespeare Company 
in 1990, where he directed such productions as Troilus and 
Cressida with Ralph Fiennes, Richard 111, and The Tempest. In 
1992 Mendes became artistic director of the reopened Donmar 
Warehouse in London, where he directed many award-win- 
ning productions. During his tenure he won Olivier awards for 
best director for Cabaret, The Glass Menagerie, and Company. 
He also directed The Sea and The Plough and the Stars, both 
with Judi Dench, The Birthday Party, and Othello, for which 
he received another Olivier award. In 1998 he directed Nicole 
Kidman on Broadway in The Blue Room. 

Among his other films are The Road to Perdition (2002), 
Jarhead (2005), and The Kite Runner (2006). 

In 2000 Mendes was named a Commander of the Brit- 


ish Empire. 
[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


MENDES-FRANCE, PIERRE (1907-1982), French states- 


man. Born and educated in Paris, his university thesis Le Re- 
dressement Financier Francais en 1926 et 1927 (1928) attracted 
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MENDLOWITZ, SHRAGA FEIVEL 


considerable attention and his later study, LOeuvre financiére 
du gouvernement Poincaré (1928) was used as propaganda by 
the left-wing parties and made Mendés-France one of the lead- 
ing financial experts of the Radical party. 

At the age of 16 Mendés-France joined the Radical So- 
cialist Party and in 1932 was elected to the National Assem- 
bly, being its youngest member. In the same year he outlined 
an economic program for the party which was accepted at 
its conference at Toulouse. He supported the Popular Front 
government of 1936-38 and in 1938 was an undersecretary 
to the treasury. An advocate of resistance to the Nazis even 
before World War 11, Mendés-France organized an opposi- 
tion to the Vichy government after the fall of France and was 
imprisoned by the Pétain government. He escaped to England 
in 1941 and joined the Free Fench under General De Gaulle 
who later made him finance commissioner of Algeria. From 
1944 to 1945 he was minister of economic affairs and in 1946 
he was appointed French governor of the Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development. In the same year he returned 
to parliament and in 1954, after a series of cabinet crises, be- 
came prime minister with a huge majority of 419 out of 617 
deputies. 

As premier, Mendés-France offered France a “new deal; 
promising to end the Indochina war, tackle the problems of 
European defense, and enact wide-reaching economic re- 
forms. His prestige rose considerably when he ended the war 
and introduced the plan for a Western European Defense 
Community with a British military commitment for the de- 
fense of Europe. In February 1955 he was defeated over his 
North Africa policy to grant independence to Morocco and 
Tunisia and resigned. From January to May 1956 Mendés- 
France was minister without portfolio but resigned follow- 
ing disagreement with the prime minister, Guy Mollet, on the 
Algerian policy. He remained an important figure in French 
politics and frequently opposed De Gaulle’s policies. In 1968, 
he formed a new party, the Parti Socialiste Unifié, which he 
headed. Mendés-France was a consistent supporter of Zionism 
and outspoken in his championship of the cause of Israel. 
He was an ascetic in his private life and once aroused con- 
troversy when he urged Frenchmen to abandon their wine 
drinking for milk, his favorite beverage. He wrote extensively 
on politics and finance. His books are widely read and some 
have been translated into other languages. They include: La 
Banque Internationale (1930); Liberté, Liberté Chérie (1943; 
The Pursuit of Freedom, 1956); Gouverner cest choisir (3 vols., 
1953-58); and La République moderne (1962; A Modern French 
Republic, 1963). 

[Moshe Rosetti] 


MENDLOWITZ, SHRAGA FEIVEL (1886-1948), rosh 
yeshivah, U.S. educator, and Orthodox Jewish leader. Mend- 
lowitz was born in Vilag, Austria-Hungary, on the Polish bor- 
der. His mother died when he was 10, and he and his father 
moved to Rimanov. By the time he was 12, he was studying 
with Reb Aaron, dayyan of Mezo-Laboretz, who considered 
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him his top pupil. At 16 he studied with the rabbi of Chust, 
Moses Greenwald, and at 17 he moved to Unsdorf to study 
with Rabbi Samuel Rosenberg, author of the Beer Shem- 
uel, who became his role model. He then transferred to the 
yeshivah in Pressburg, where he studied with R. Simhah Bu- 
nem Schreiber, a grandson of the Hatam Sofer. 

In 1913, he left his family behind and moved to the United 
States. Known as a man who inspired his students, he served 
as a teacher-principal in the talmud torah of Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania, for seven years. He returned to Europe after World 
War I to bring his family to Scranton. In 1920, he moved his 
family to Williamsburg, Brooklyn, in New York City. In 1921, 
he was engaged as the principal of Yeshiva Torah Vodaath 
(founded in 1917), one of only four yeshivahs in the city. He 
switched from Hebrew to Yiddish as the language of instruc- 
tion and in 1926 opened a high school. 

In 1923, Mendlowitz and the hazzan Yossele *Rosenblatt 
produced Dos Yiddishe Licht. Filled with comments and in- 
spiring articles, it started as a weekly, became a daily, and 
folded in 1927. Mendlowitz was also one of the first people to 
insist on mehizot at Jewish weddings in America, and spoke 
out against dancing and mixed swimming, which were all ac- 
cepted practices in those days. 

He later organized a high school for secular studies un- 
der the auspices of the yeshivah, the second such school in the 
United States, after consulting with leading European rabbis. 
Mendlowitz also was happy to send Torah Vodaath students 
to other institutions of higher Jewish learning. In 1941, he set 
up a school in Spring Valley, New York, which was later to 
serve as a *kolel for the graduates of Yeshiva Torah Vodaath. 
A committed member of the Agudat Israel World Organiza- 
tion, he became vice president in 1938 and personally raised 
large sums of money for the Ze’irei Agudah’s rescue programs 
during the war. In 1944, he founded *Torah Umesorah, a na- 
tional society for Orthodox Hebrew day schools with Rabbi 
Reuven Grozovsky. His son-in-law, Rabbi Alexander Linch- 
ner, founded Boy’s Town Jerusalem and Merom Zion Insti- 
tute as a result of Mendlowitz’s dying wish that something be 


done for Erez Israel. 
[Jeanette Friedman (2™4 ed.)] 


MENDOZA, province in Argentina and capital city of the 
province. 


The Province 

According to data of Vaad Hakehilot as of 2005 there were 
some 550 families in the capital city of Mendoza and some 
30-40 families in San Rafael, out of a total population in the 
province of about 1,579,651 (2001). Jews had settled in the 
province as agriculturists and plantation owners by the end 
of the 1880s. In 1904-05 Jews from Yekaterinoslav attempted 
to settle in Palmira, but after a short time found they could 
not meet the difficult terms of their settlement contract and 
were compelled to leave. A similar attempt to settle there in 
1913 likewise failed. In 1943 there were Jews in 24 out of the 
123 towns and villages in the province. In 1964 only San Mar- 
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Arab states and the Pio rejected the plan outright. Israel, too, 
regarded it with little enthusiasm. 

“Operation Peace for Galilee,” Minister of Defense Ariel 
Sharon’s grand plan for a stable Lebanon, turned out to be a 
tragic illusion. On the one hand, Bashir Jumayyil, leader of 
the Phalange and Israel's main ally, was elected president of 
Lebanon on August 23 against Syria's wishes. On the other 
hand, the longer Israel maintained a military presence in the 
country, the more the support it initially enjoyed from vari- 
ous segments of the population eroded. This was very much 
the case with the Shiites in southern Lebanon. In the past 
they had resented the Palestinians for carrying out terror- 
ist acts against Israel from their territory, for they often paid 
the price of Israeli retaliatory raids on the ground and from 
the air. Yet the Israeli entrenchment on Lebanese soil gradu- 
ally turned the Shiites against them. Then, on September 14, 
Jumayyil was assassinated, possibly by pro-Syrian elements, 
shattering any remaining hope for normal life in Lebanon. 
Israeli forces reacted to the event by taking control of West 
Beirut and allowing Phalange militiamen to enter the Sabra 
and Shatila Palestinian refugee camps. The Phalange, seek- 
ing revenge for the death of their leader, carried out a horri- 
ble massacre among its inhabitants, causing outrage in Israel 
and throughout the world. A top-level investigative commit- 
tee was created in Israel to determine the extent of responsi- 
bility for the massacre by the government and military. Ariel 
Sharon was forced to resign from his defense ministry post 
in February 1983. 

Amin Jumayyil succeeded his late brother as Lebanon's 
president. Following extensive negotiations between Leba- 
nese and Israeli officials under American patronage, a security 
and peace agreement was concluded on May 17, 1983. It pro- 
vided Israel with important concessions such as the use of 
much of Lebanon’s air and ground space in the south. It also 
laid the groundwork for future commercial and tourist activ- 
ity. In fact, affluent Lebanese families visited Israel in sum- 
mer 1983. The agreement contained guarantees from Israel 
to the Reagan administration of a gradual pullout from Leb- 
anon in parallel to the withdrawal of the remaining Syrian 
armed forces. 

An agreement which ignored Syria's interests in Leba- 
non could not hold up, however. In early fall 1983 Israel did 
commence a phased evacuation of its forces from Beirut as 
well as the Shuf area, withdrawing south of the Awali River. 
Nevertheless, this move and the U.S. and multinational mil- 
itary presence could not maintain the peace. The opposi- 
tion to the agreement of May 17, 1983, gained momentum. 
The Lebanese army was torn by factions while small armies 
consisting of Sunni and Shiite Muslims gained strength and 
posed serious threats to the continued foreign presence and 
to Maronite political primacy. They included the Shiite Amal 
(“Hope”) movement and the *Hizbollah (“Party of God”). The 
latter was founded in 1982 with the help of Iranian agents and 
gradually became the most potent political and military force 
in southern Lebanon and the Biga Valley. It enjoyed financial 
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and logistical assistance from Iran and Syria. Whereas Amal 
sought to improve the conditions of the Shiites in south Leba- 
non within the political realm, Hizbollah sought to establish 
there an Islamic state on the Iranian model. Both supported a 
strong Syrian presence in the country (as did the Druze at the 
time). Hizbollah evinced strong antagonism vis-a-vis Israel, 
the U.S., and the Lebanese government. It was apparently re- 
sponsible for the suicide car bomb attacks on Israeli bases, 
the U.S. embassy in Beirut, and the October 23, 1983, assault 
on the Marine naval barracks, killing 241 Marines. Hizbollah’s 
actions hastened the withdrawal of multinational forces from 
Lebanon at the beginning of 1984. For the U.S., sinking in 
the Lebanese quicksand was perhaps as tragic as for Israel. 
Syria emerged as the principal beneficiary. Asad seized 
on these developments to reverse Israel’s earlier achieve- 
ments. 

On March 5, 1984, the Israeli-Lebanese agreement was 
annulled. When Israel withdrew from Lebanon in 1985 — after 
establishing a six-mile security zone in the south patrolled by 
local Christian allies -Asad was able to bolster his hegemony 
over Lebanon. Israel may have eliminated much of Palestinian 
militancy in Lebanon but gained a more formidable enemy in 
the radical Islamist Shiites. 

Although an Israeli-Lebanese peace agreement could not 
be implemented in 1983-84, and the Egyptian-Israeli peace 
treaty did not extend to include other states, there were efforts 
by several Arab leaders and non-official Israelis and Jews out- 
side Israel, before and after 1983, to initiate peace plans. At- 
tempts had been made by Palestinian leader ‘Isam Sartawi 
and Israeli public figures such Ury *Avneri, Matti Peled, and 
Yaakov Arnon to meet secretly and discuss ideas as to how to 
implement UN Resolution 242 and create an independent Pal- 
estinian state alongside Israel. The first meeting over these is- 
sues took place in Morocco in the presence of King Hasan and 
his closest advisers. Nothing came of these meetings. More- 
over, Sartawi was assassinated in April 1983, and Avneri and 
his group wielded little influence inside Israel, as they were 
politically marginal. A group of Moroccan Jews (Israelis and 
those living in Morocco and elsewhere) formed in the late 
1970s an organization called Identité et Dialogue whose aim 
was to engage Moroccan Muslims, as well as Israeli and Arab 
politicians, in peace dialogues. They felt they could serve as a 
bridge toward Arab-Israeli understanding. They were led by 
André Azoulay, an economist who served later as chief eco- 
nomic adviser to King Hasan, and later worked in the same 
capacity under King Muhammad v1. Despite Hasan’s support 
for these efforts, the group accomplished little and by the mid- 
1980s became invisible. 

Of greater significance and seriousness was the effort 
by the then Saudi Prince Fahd bin Abd al-Aziz ibn Sa‘ud to 
revive the Middle East peace process. Two months prior to 
Sadat’s assassination, Fahd proposed a comprehensive settle- 
ment to include full Israeli withdrawal from all occupied ter- 
ritories, and dismantling of all the Israeli settlements in the 
West Bank and Gaza Strip; establishing a Palestinian state with 
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tin, San Rafael, and the capital city of the province, Mendoza, 
had organized Jewish communities affiliated with the Vaad 
ha-Kehillot (see *Argentina). The province is well known for 
its grapevines and since 1952 there has been industrial pro- 
duction of strictly kosher wine. 


The City 
In 1909 there were some 600 Jews in the city - approximately 
500 from Eastern Europe and the remainder from France and 
Sephardim. The first community organization, Sociedad Isra- 
elita de Beneficencia, was established in 1910, and continues 
to function. Its membership in 1968 was 577 families. The So- 
ciedad, which comprises the Ashkenazim of Mendoza, owns a 
large community building, a synagogue, and a cemetery, and 
plays an important role in the operation of all Jewish institu- 
tions in the city. In 1918 a Sephardi community - the Socie- 
dad Israelita de Socorros Mutuos - was established. In 1943 it 
comprised about 60 families and has come to maintain its own 
synagogue and cemetery. The Sephardi and Ashkenazi organi- 
zations, however, cooperate in running the school, the Mac- 
cabi Social Club, and the country club (purchased in 1954). 
Various welfare institutions were established in the city 
but they became superfluous and no longer exist. The financial 
institution Asociacion Israelita de Crédito Mutual has become 
the Jewish bank Crédito de Cuyo with branches in other prov- 
inces. The bank and the Ashkenazi community cooperated 
in financing the erection of the Max Nordau Jewish School, 
which in 1968 had an enrollment of 277 students in kindergar- 
ten, elementary school, and high school. Local committees of 
the Jewish National Fund and of the United Jewish Appeal are 
active in Mendoza as well as the local committee of *DAIA, the 
umbrella organization of Argentinean Jewry. There formerly 
existed in Mendoza a pro-Communist group whose number 
was estimated in 1966 at 80 families; it maintained its own 
committee and a school, “IL. Peretz.” The majority of Jews in 
Mendoza are engaged in business and some own vineyards 
and fruit plantations. Jewish participation in the liberal pro- 
fessions and in the local university has been increasing. 


[Daniel Benito Rubinstein Novick] 


MENDOZA, DANIEL (1764-1836), English boxing cham- 
pion. Born in Aldgate, London, Mendoza learned at a young 
age to defend himself with his fists. In 1780 he won his first 
professional fight. A natural middleweight, Mendoza became 
the father of scientific boxing by devising defensive moves 
that enabled him to fight against much heavier opponents. 
His ring success brought him to the attention of the Prince of 
Wales and he became the first boxer to receive royal patronage. 
Mendoza’s ascendancy to boxing heights, and his acceptance 
by royalty, helped ease the position of the Jew in the English 
community. He proudly billed himself as “Mendoza the Jew.” 
He opened his own boxing academy and became a teacher. 
He went on tour and gave boxing exhibitions in England, 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. Mendoza lost the title of Eng- 
lish Champion to John Jackson on a ninth-round knockout on 
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MENE, MENE, TEKEL, U-FARSIN 


April 15, 1795. He wrote The Art of Boxing (London, 1789) and 
The Memoirs of the Life of Daniel Mendoza (London, 1816). In 
1954 Mendoza was one of the inaugural group chosen for the 
Boxing Hall of Fame in the United States. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: HD. Miles, Pugilistica, 1 (1880); H.U. Riba- 
low, Fighter from Whitechapel (1962). 
[Jesse Harold Silver] 


MENE, MENE, TEKEL, U-FARSIN, enigmatic inscription 
referred to in *Daniel 5:25, which appeared on a wall, writ- 
ten by a detached hand. ‘The narrative in Daniel 5:1ff. relates 
that King *Belshazzar of Babylonia made a feast for 1,000 of 
his lords, wives, and concubines. During the feast, wine was 
drunk from the vessels which had been taken out of the Tem- 
ple in Jerusalem, and the guests at the feast praised (or perhaps 
sang to - the Aramaic shabbah le- can mean either) the gods 
of gold and silver, bronze, iron, wood, and stone. Suddenly, 
the fingers of a man’s hand appeared and were seen writing 
something on the wall of the king’s palace. The king became 
alarmed and summoned all his wise men, but they were un- 
able to read or interpret the writing. The queen then suggested 
that Daniel, a sage whom Nebuchadnezzar used to consult 
and found matchless, be brought before the king. Daniel was 
summoned to Belshazzar. After rebuking the king for his ar- 
rogance toward the Lord, for drinking wine from the holy 
Temple's vessels, and for worshiping man-made gods, Daniel 
read and interpreted the writing as follows: mene, mene, tekel 
(tegel), and parsin. Mene: God has numbered (menah) the 
days of your kingdom and will bring it to an end; tekel: you 
have been weighed (teqilta) in the balance and found want- 
ing; parsin: your kingdom has been divided (prisat) and given 
over to the Medes and Persians (Paras). 

The narrative presents four basic problems. The first 
question concerns the actual designation of the words mene, 
mene, tekel, and parsin. C. Clermont-Ganneau was the first 
to suggest that the words refer to weights of monetary units. 
Thus, mene (Aramaic mene; Heb. maneh) is a mina; tekel 
(Aram. teqel; Heb. shekel) is the shekel; and u-farsin (of which 
the u is simply the copulative) is two half-minas. The word 
wip has been found on half-mina weights in bilingual Ara- 
maic-Akkadian inscriptions and also occurs in the Talmud 
(Aramaic peras) in the sense of a half-mina. Most scholars 
have accepted Clermont-Ganneau’s explanation of the words 
and at most add that the first mene, unlike the second (5:15), is 
the Aramaic passive participle (equivalent to the Heb. manui, 
“counted”) and is to be read as, “it was counted: mene, tekel 
and parsin? 

The second question to be asked is why the characters of 
the inscription baffled the Chaldeans, who should have been 
able to read easily a few simple Aramaic words. The narra- 
tive clearly indicates that the wise men could not decipher 
the writing, as the king promised a great reward for the man 
who read the writing (5:7). Daniel solved the riddle by first 
reading the script; only afterward did he explain it (5:25 ff.). 
Talmudic sages suggest that the letters of the inscription were 
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MENELAUS 


written in reverse order or in accordance with the Atbash 
(see *Gematria) sequence (Sanh. 22a). A. Alt proposes that 
only the initials and not the whole words were written, and 
he bases his view on the premise that it can be corroborated 
from archaeological evidence that names of weights were often 
designated by initials only; Aramaic contracts from the fifth 
century B.C.E. attest to this practice. Alt, therefore, assumes 
that what was written were the initials mmTpp (D”5n?). H.L. 
Ginsberg points out that in the Aramaic contracts the word 
tekel is generally written shkl and abbreviated as sh, and it is 
possible that even after the more modern spelling tk! was ad- 
opted, the abbreviation sh was retained. Therefore the legend 
on the wall may have been not mmrpp but mm Sh. pp, which 
made it harder for the king’s regular sages to recognize it as a 
series of abbreviations. Daniel, however, realized that the let- 
ter shin was the initial of the obsolete spelling shkl, for tekel, 
and so he read for the two mem’s — mene mene, for the shin — 
tekel, and for the two pe’s — parsin. 

A third problem is the variance between the written ver- 
sion on the wall (5:25): mene, mene, tekel, and parsin and the 
words in Daniel's version: mene, mene, tekel and peras (5:26ff.). 
Most ancient versions (Vulg., Theod., and Jos., Ant., 10:239ff.) 
give the written version (verse 25) also as mene, tekel, peras. 
Since, however, Daniel interprets the last expression as mean- 
ing both perisat and paras, the Masoretic Text’s version of verse 
25 can be upheld, and the reading in verses 26 and 28 could be 
the result of haplography. The doubling of the word mene at the 
beginning, Ginsberg believes, was suggested by the doubling of 
nafelah, “fallen,” in Isaiah 21:9, “Fallen, fallen is Babylon” 

The fourth and last problem is concerned with what the 
words actually refer to. These words were probably used not 
only to indicate monetary values but also to express estimates 
of character. Thus, these words presumably referred to a situ- 
ation of degeneration. God has weighed the kings of Baby- 
lon and has found them to be steadily decreasing in weight. 
P. Haupt and J.D. Prince hold that the phrase refers to Ne- 
buchadnezzar (mene), Belshazzar (tekel), the Medes (peres, 
a half-mene, i.e., half the greatness of Nebuchadnezzar) and 
the Persians (peres, a half-mene, i.e.; half the greatness of Ne- 
buchadnezzar). E.G. Kraeling believes that the phrase was 
applied to the occupants of the neo-Babylonian throne after 
Nebuchadnezzar: Awél-Marduk (Evil-Merodach), Labashi- 
Marduk, Nabonidus, and Belshazzar. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Clermont-Ganneau, in: JA, 8 (1886), 36 ff.; 
idem, Recueil darchéologie orientale, 1 (1888), 136-59; J.D. Prince, 
Mene Mene Tekel Upharsin (1893); A. Kamphausen, Daniel (Ger., 
1896), 28; H. Bauer, Vierter deutscher Muenzforschertag zu Halle, 
Festgabe den Teilnehmern gewidmet (1925), 27-30; J.A. Montgomery, 
Daniel (ICC, 1927), 262ff.; E.G. Kraeling, in: JBL, 63 (1944), 11-18; O. 
Eissfeldt, in: zAW, 63 (1951), 105; A. Alt, in: vT, 4 (1954), 303-5; H.L. 
Ginsberg, in: EM, 5 (1968), 10-13. 


[Daniel Boyarin and Moshe Zeidner] 


MENELAUS (d. c. 162 B.c.£.), high priest in the time of 
Antiochus Epiphanes. Menelaus was the brother of Simeon 
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and Lysimachus, both mentioned in 11 Maccabees. Accord- 
ing to 11 Maccabees 3:4, Simeon and Menelaus belonged to 
the tribe of Benjamin, and Simeon did not therefore belong 
to a priestly family. This raises a difficulty and attempts have 
been made to amend the text, or to suggest that he belonged 
to a priestly family named Benjamin or Miamin (cf. 1 Chron. 
4:24). It seems preferable to accept the reading found in some 
Latin manuscripts which reads “Bilgah” instead of Benjamin. 
Bilgah was the name of one of the priestly divisions (1 Chron. 
24:14) and probably Menelaus and his brothers belonged to 
it. The statement of Josephus (Ant., 12:238-9) that Menelaus 
was a brother of *Jason and a son of *Onias 111, is certainly 
erroneous. Merelaus was one of the leaders of the Hellenists 
and one of the extremists among them. When sent by the high 
priest Jason to Antiochus Epiphanes, he intrigued against his 
principal, bribed Antiochus and received from him appoint- 
ment as high priest (11 Macc. 4:23-24). At the beginning of 
his tenure of office he plundered the Temple of its gold ves- 
sels (ibid., 4:32). He also instigated the murder of Onias 111 
(ibid., 4:34). His appointment and policy aroused the oppo- 
sition of the people and caused uprisings and disturbances. 
Jason attempted to seize the high priesthood back from him, 
but Menelaus succeeded in retaining power, chiefly with the 
assistance of the Syrians. He remained loyal to Antiochus 
and sent him large amounts of money. As leader of the Hel- 
lenists he must be considered responsible to a great extent 
for the persecution of Antiochus (see Bickermann in bibl; cf. 
11 Macc. 13:4). It seems, however, that later, when it became 
clear that this policy brought no advantage to the Hellenists, 
he was partly responsible for the more conciliatory policy of 
Antiochus Epiphanes (164 B.c.E.; 11 Macc. 11:29). Later he lost 
favor in the court of the Seleucids and on the advice of Lysias 
was put to death (apparently in 162 B.c.z.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.M. Abel, in: Miscellanea Giovanni Mercati, 
1 (1946), 52-58; Rowley, in: Studia Orientalia loanni Pedersen... Di- 
cata (Eng. 1953), 303-15; V. Tcherikover, Hellenistic Civilization and 


the Jews (1959), 70-74, 216-20, and index; E. Bickermann, From Ezra 
to the Last of the Maccabees (1962), 106f. 


[Uriel Rappaport] 


MENES, ABRAM (1897-1969), historian. Born in Grodno, 
Poland, Menes became engrossed in the problems of socialism 
early in his youth; at the age of 20 he founded an illegal *Bund 
branch in Grodno, which engaged in educational work and the 
distribution of illegal socialist literature. After World War 1 he 
devoted himself to public affairs, becoming the vice chairman 
of the Grodno Jewish community. After moving to Berlin in 
1920, where he studied Jewish history and Bible, Menes, to- 
gether with Nahum *Shtif and E. *Tcherikower, laid the foun- 
dations of *y1vo (the Institute of Jewish Research). In 1933 he 
moved to Paris, and became one of the leading contributors to 
the Yiddish Encyclopedia, writing on a wide range of historical 
subjects. He continued his work on the editorial board of the 
encyclopedia even after settling in the U.S. (1940), where he 
also joined the staff of the Yiddish daily Forward. 
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Menes’ main area of interest in Jewish history was its eco- 
nomic and social aspects. Articles on these subjects, covering 
the talmudic period as well as late 19**-century Russian Jewry, 
appeared in y1vo’s historical publications. Together with Ra- 
phael Abramowitz, Menes wrote Leyenbukh tsu der Geshikhte 
fun Yisroel (“A Layman’s History of Israel,” 1923). Another fa- 
vorite topic of his was the history of the Jewish Workers Move- 
ment and of socialism: Der Onhoyb fun der Yidisher Arbeter- 
Bavegung un ir Shoyresh in Yidishen Folks Lebn, published in 
the Zukunft (40 (1935), 539-44), is an investigation into the 
problems of socialism, in general, and in particular among 
the Jews. His essays on significant events in Jewish history, in 
both the preexilic and postexilic periods, were published in 
Oyfn Sheydveg, an independent publication of Jewish culture, 
art and literature, and cultural philosophy, edited by E. Tcheri- 
kower and I. Efroikin. These essays mark a turning point in 
Menes’ approach to Jewish history: “The time has come to 
amend Heine's youthful error and to replace ‘le credit’ with ‘la 
religion - the belief in man with the belief in God.” Mention 
should also be made of his contribution, “Jewish History,’ to 
the volume “Jews” in the Yiddish Encyclopedia, in which he 
wrote on the biblical and talmudic periods. His articles in the 
Forward dealt to a large extent with Jewish holidays. His writ- 
ings on the problems of methodology in Jewish history are of 
significance to scholars in the field. 

Menes’ writings on Jewish ethics, sociology, and philoso- 
phy continued to be based on the principle that “there can be 
no faith in man without a feeling of sanctity.’ Jacob Glatstein 
described Menes as a historian “who has introduced a new 
evaluation of Jewish history” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 6 (1965), 72-78. 

[Israel Ch. Biletzky] 


°MENGELE, JOSEF (1911-1978), doctor of the Auschwitz ex- 
termination camp. Born in Guenzburg, Germany, he studied 
medicine and anthropology at the University of Munich, the 
University of Vienna, and the University of Bonn. At Munich 
he obtained a doctorate in anthropology (Ph.D.) with a dis- 
sertation in 1935 on racial differences in the structure of the 
lower jaw, supervised by Prof. Theodor Mollison. After his ex- 
ams he went to Frankfurt, working as an assistant to Otmar 
von Verschuer at the Frankfurt University Institute of Heredi- 
tary Biology and Racial Hygiene. In 1938 he obtained a doc- 
torate in medicine (M.D.) with a dissertation called “Familial 
Research on Cleft Lip, Palate and Jaw.’ (He was deprived of 
both academic degrees in 1961 and 1964, respectively.) De- 
clared medically unfit to serve at the front in World War 11, 
he was, at his own request, appointed doctor of the Auschwitz 
camp where, from 1943 to 1945, he initiated a series of cruel 
“medical” experiments which caused the death of many Jew- 
ish inmates. To perfect the master race he studied twins to 
see if the breeding of the German people could be improved 
and two members of the race could be obtained in a single 
pregnancy. He studied dwarfs and other abnormalities, in his 
mind to protect the German people and improve the species. 
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And while he was experimenting, he could be kind and gen- 
erous to those who were specimens for his lab. He dreamed 
of scholarly prominence. He participated in the selection of 
tens of thousands of prisoners in the Birkenau camp (see *Aus- 
chwitz), whom he consigned to die in the gas chambers. The 
figure of Mengele decreeing life or death by a flick of his fin- 
ger has become one of the symbols of the Holocaust; he was 
called by the camp inmates “the Angel of Death” But not all 
survivor recollections of Mengele are accurate. He could not 
have done all that he was credited with doing. Mengele did 
work with a “scientific team” recruited from among arriving 
physicians who faced the choice of Selektion or working with 
him. Several of these inmate physicians have written memoirs, 
and they are among the most important recollections of life 
inside Auschwitz. At one moment Mengele could be gracious, 
but not for long. He was unpredictable and everyone around 
him lived in constant fear. Thus, Dr. Olga Lengyel reveals 
that Mengele supervised the birth of a child with meticulous 
care. Within an hour mother and child were sent to the gas 
chamber. Dr. Gisella Perl, a Hungarian Jewish gynecologist, 
described the aftermath of one brutal killing by Mengele. “He 
took a piece of perfumed soap out of his bag and whistling 
gaily with a smile of deep satisfaction on his face, he began 
to wash his hands.” Vera Alexander described brutal “scien- 
tific” experiments in which inmates were sewn back to back, 
wrist to wrist. And Dr. Miklos Nyiszli depicts the murder of 
14 twins killed during one night. 

When Mengele fled Auschwitz, according to Raul *Hil- 
berg, he brought with him the records of his medical experi- 
ments, still believing that they might hold the key to his post- 
war prominence. According to one source, he also took these 
potentially incriminating records with him when he left for 
Argentina. 

Until 1951 Mengele lived under his own name in various 
places in Bavaria, Germany. The name Mengele is proudly seen 
on farm equipment. It is a symbol of quality in Germany and 
elsewhere. Throughout the years the Mengele family funneled 
enough money to Josef to permit his survival, enough to elude 
capture but not quite enough to achieve comfort. Mengele was 
forced to move from Argentina to Paraguay and later to Brazil, 
where he lived his final years in seclusion, perhaps even in lone- 
liness. He met his only biological son, Rolf Mengele, on two oc- 
casions after the war, once when he was introduced as “Uncle 
Fritz” and the second time when his son sought to understand 
his father, to comprehend his deeds, to come to terms with his 
motivations. Rolf had rejected his father and his politics. 

Mengele was divorced from his first wife, Irene. They 
grew apart in the postwar separation. After his divorce he mar- 
ried his beautiful sister-in-law, Martha Mengele, the wife of 
his late brother, Karl, in what seemed like a merger to protect 
the family assets as well as a marriage. He raised his nephew 
Karl Heinz, the son of his brother, as his stepson and a sur- 
rogate son. 

The search for him started only in 1953, after he escaped 
from Germany. It is known that in 1954 he was granted Ar- 
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gentinean citizenship. In Argentina he represented the Karl 
Mengele and Sons factory for agricultural machinery, a firm 
managed by his brother in Guenzburg. Mengele was traced 
by organizations of former Nazi victims, both Jewish and 
non-Jewish. His extradition was demanded by the govern- 
ment of West Germany, but Mengele escaped from Argen- 
tina. His disappearance was also, apparently, connected with 
the apprehension of *Eichmann. Various conflicting news 
items subsequently appeared in the world press concerning 
the whereabouts of Mengele. Mengele’s name was often men- 
tioned by witnesses at the Eichmann trial in Jerusalem and at 
numerous trials in West Germany, in particular at the *Aus- 
chwitz trials held in Frankfurt on the Main in 1963-65. He fig- 
ures in Rolf Hochhut’s play The Deputy (1963). He died in an 
apparent drowning in Brazil in 1978. Efforts were made to as- 
certain that indeed the corpse discovered was that of Mengele. 
Some suspected that the drowning was staged. But forensic 
evidence and dental records confirmed his death. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Nyiszli, Auschwitz: A Doctor's Eyewitness 
Account (1960); O. Kraus and E. Kulka, Death Factory (1966). ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Perl, I Was a Doctor in Auschwitz (1988). 


{Emmanuel Brand / Michael Berenbaum (2" ed.)] 


MENINSKY, BERNARD (1891-1950), English artist. Me- 
ninsky was born in Liverpool, the son of immigrants from 
the Ukraine. He studied at the Liverpool School of Art and 
the Slade School. In 1913 he became a founder member of the 
London Group. During World War 1 Meninsky served as an 
official war artist. In 1920 he became teacher of life drawing 
at the Westminster School of Art and the City of Oxford Art 
School. Retrospective exhibitions of his work were held in 
London in 1951 and 1958 and several of his paintings are held 
by the Tate Gallery. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Russell Taylor, Bernard Meninsky 
(1990). 


MENKEN, U.S. family. sSoLOMON MENKEN (1787-1853), who 
was born in Westphalia, Prussia, arrived in the U.S. from Hol- 
land in 1820 and soon established a wholesale drygoods busi- 
ness in Cincinnati, where he was one of the first Jewish settlers. 
His eldest son, JULES MENKEN (1836-1890), was a lieutenant 
in the Cincinnati Home Guards during the Civil War. Na- 
THAN DAVIS MENKEN (1837-1878), his second son, was a mer- 
chant and soldier. During the Civil War, he held the rank of 
cavalry captain and was cited for bravery. He later joined his 
younger brother’s Memphis business. He died assisting vic- 
tims of yellow fever during an 1878 epidemic. JACOB STAN- 
WOOD MENKEN (1838-c. 1900), Solomon's third son, was born 
in Cincinnati. A merchant and philanthropist, he founded the 
large Menken and Co. department store in Memphis in 1863, 
and was active in organizing the Children’s Christmas Club 
and the first Southern kindergarten for blacks. s. stANWOOD 
MENKEN (1870-1954), Nathan’s son and great-great-grandson 
of Haym *Solomon, was born in Memphis, Tenn. A lawyer 
and publicist, he was educated at Cornell and Columbia Law 
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School and admitted to the New York bar in 1894. Active in 
New York City politics, he organized the Hall of Records As- 
sociation in 1896, the Democratic League (1908), and the Na- 
tional Security League of America (1915). 


MENKEN (née Theodore), ADAH ISAACS (1835-1868), 
US. actress, known mainly for her flamboyant way of life. 
The first of her four husbands was a musician, Alexander 
Isaac Menken, whose name she kept after he divorced her. 
Her stage career began in 1856 in New Orleans. Probably not 
a great actress, she had an arresting stage personality, and dis- 
played her dark, slim beauty with a boldness that created a 
sensation wherever she appeared. The first American actress 
to wear flesh-colored tights, she made her most spectacular 
appearance in the play Mazeppa (adapted from Byron’s poem) 
in which she rode up a steep ramp strapped to a fiery horse. 
She mixed in the circle of American literary bohemians that 
included Walt Whitman, Bret Harte, and Mark Twain. In Lon- 
don in 1864 her Mazeppa angered the press, but she won the 
literati with her poems. Dickens, Charles Reade, and Rossetti 
were her friends. Swinburne described her as the world’s de- 
light and claimed she was his mistress. She enjoyed triumph 
in Paris in 1866, won over Gautier and George Sand, and be- 
came the mistress of the elder Dumas. Though she invented 
fanciful accounts of her origin, which was obscure, she took 
a militant pride in her Jewishness. In 1857 she led a protest 
against the exclusion of Jews from the House of Commons. 
She never performed on the Day of Atonement and kept a He- 
brew Bible under her pillow. Her two books of poems, Mem- 
oirs (1856) and Infelicia (1868), teem with biblical allusions. 
She died in Paris, and Baron Lionel de *Rothschild erected a 
memorial on her grave in Montparnasse. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Lesser, Enchanting Rebel (1947); B. Falk, 
Naked Lady (1934); P. Lewis, Queen of the Plaza (1964). 


MENKEN, ALAN (1949-_), U.S. composer. Born and raised 
in New Rochelle, New York, Menken was extremely musical 
as a child, learning to play the piano, violin, guitar, and accor- 
dion. However, it was not until he had graduated from New 
York University with a liberal arts degree that he decided to 
pursue a career in music. While attending the Lehman Engel 
Musical Theater Workshop, Menken first discovered and nur- 
tured his passion for musical theater. As he unsuccessfully at- 
tempted to get his first musicals produced, Menken supported 
himself by writing and singing commercial jingles. His career 
changed forever when he met lyricist Howard Ashman, with 
whom he first collaborated on the wpa production of God 
Bless You, Mr. Rosewater (1979) and with whom he went on 
to create the score for the Broadway production of Little Shop 
of Horrors. Since his first Oscar nomination for best song for 
“Mean Green Mother from Outer Space” from the film ver- 
sion of Little Shop of Horrors (1986), Menken has won a series 
of awards almost too long to count, including Tony, Emmy, 
Grammy, and Oscar Awards. In fact, Menken is tied with leg- 
endary costume designer Edith *Head for most Oscar Awards 
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won - they both have eight. Menken has produced some of his 
best-known work since the late 1980s, composing the scores 
for such Disney films as The Little Mermaid (1989), Beauty and 
the Beast (1991), Aladdin (1992), and Pocahontas (1995). 
[Casey Schwartz (2"4 ed.)] 


MENKES, ZYGMUNT (1896-1986), U.S. painter. Menkes 
was born in Lvov, Galicia. The artist's subjects included nudes, 
still-lifes, portraits, and landscapes. While restoring rural 
churches, he studied art at the Industrial School in Lvov and 
the Academy of Fine Art, Cracow, beginning in 1912. He es- 
tablished a reputation as an artist in Poland before leaving 
that country. In 1922 he studied in Berlin with the Construc- 
tivist artist Alexander Archipenko. He arrived in Paris in 1923, 
where he joined the Ecole de Paris, a circle of Central and East 
European ex-patriots which included Marc *Chagall, Amedeo 
*Modigliani, Jules *Pascin, and Chaim *Soutine. After finally 
setting in Paris, Menkes participated in such exhibitions as 
the Salon d’Automne (1924, 1925, 1927) and the Salon des In- 
dependants (1925-28) as well as exhibiting his work in a num- 
ber of Parisian, British, and Canadian galleries. Menkes was 
well traveled, returning to Poland on a number of occasions, 
as well as visiting the United States in 1930 and Spain in 1925. 
In Poland, he exhibited with the New Generation and Key- 
stone groups, while having solo shows in Lvov and Warsaw in 
1930 and 1931. He moved to the United States in 1935, enjoying 
his first American one-man show a year later at the Sullivan 
Gallery in New York. Menkes eventually settled in Riverdale, 
New York. He also taught at the Art Students League in New 
York. Many New York galleries exhibited and sold Menkes’ 
work: the Associated American Artists’ Gallery (1936-54), 
Durand-Ruel Gallery (1941), and the Georgette Passedoit Gal- 
lery (1942). Like many other artists of his generation, his work 
was greatly influenced by that of Henri Matisse: Menkes often 
painted women in lushly decorated interior spaces animated 
by expressive line. Menkes’ pictures, cheerful still lifes, espe- 
cially of flowers, introspective portraits, and vivid landscapes 
have a decidedly French accent. He resisted the trend toward 
abstract art and never veered from recognizable subject mat- 
ter. Primarily a colorist who often used rich, sensuous tones, 
his work showed an increasing tendency toward flatness and 
two-dimensionality later in his career. Menkes frequently 
used Jewish themes in his earlier work, depicting his memo- 
ries of Poland with poignancy and nostalgia. One of his best- 
known canvasses is The Uplifting of the Torah (1928), in which 
a group of East European Jews are shown excitedly raising up 
a partly unrolled Torah scroll. Menkes considered this paint- 
ing an homage to his family and upbringing. In the manner 
of Rembrandt, the figures in the composition are dramatically 
lit. Broad brushstrokes, distinctive in texture, reveal the ec- 
static expressions of the worshippers, who gather in a circle 
around the sacred scroll. In 1943, he bore witness to the suf- 
ferings of the Jews of Europe, especially those in his native 
Poland, in Uprising of Ghetto Warsaw. Menkes’ work is repre- 
sented in the collections of the Brooklyn Museum of Art, the 
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Whitney Museum, the Hirschhorn Museum, Washington, 
p.c., the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, and the Walker 
Art Center, among others. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ecole de Paris: le Groupe des Quatre (2000); 
A. Kampf, Jewish Experience in the Art of the Twentieth Century 


(1984). 
[Nancy Buchwald (24 ed.)] 


MENORAH (Heb. 711137); “candelabrum”), the name given 
to the seven-branched candelabrum which, according to the 
Bible, was a prominent feature of the *Tabernacle erected by 
the people of Israel in the wilderness, as well as in the Jeru- 
salem Temple. In archaeological finds in Erez Israel and Syria 
dating from the Middle Bronze Period onward, lamps have 
been uncovered in the form of a deep bowl, with seven spouts 
on the rim for inserting wicks. At the high place (bamah) 
discovered at Nahariyyah, several bowls, similar to those 
of the Middle Bronze Period, have been found. Some lamp 
bowls have a clay, stone, or metal stand, thereby transform- 
ing them into menorot. At Taanach such a menorah has been 
unearthed, consisting of a small bowl with seven spouts, set 
on a stand whose circumference, narrowing in the middle to 
form a grip, broadens out at the bottom into a base for plac- 
ing it on the ground. 


The Tabernacle 

Among the vessels of the Tabernacle mentioned in the Priestly 
Code, reference is made to a menorah of gold, whose form is 
given in two parallel passages (Ex. 25:31-40; 37:17-24). A pat- 
tern of this menorah was, it is related, shown by God to Moses 
at Mount Sinai (Ex. 25:40), as He also showed him the pattern 
of the Tabernacle and all its furniture (Ex. 25:9). Six branches, 
three on each side, curved upward from the menorah’s central 
shaft, which stood on a base (Ex. 25:31; Num. 8:4) whose pre- 
cise shape cannot be determined. The shaft and each of the 
branches were ornamented respectively with four and three 
carvings of cups made like almond-blossoms, each subdivided 
into a knop and a flower. Under every two branches that were 
of one piece a knop was carved on the central shaft, making 
a total of three knops “for the six branches going out of the 
menorah” (Ex. 25:35). These three knops were probably an in- 
tegral part of the cups on the central shaft and not, as some 
(A.R.S. Kennedy, S.R. Driver, and others) hold, in addition 
to its four cups. The fourth cup was at the top of the central 
shaft, above the places where the branches joined it. The up- 
permost cups of the branches were similarly at their top, with 
all of them - as well as that of the central shaft - ending at the 
same height. The flowers on these uppermost cups served as 
receptacles for the seven lamps. 

The entire menorah was carved from one ingot of gold, 
“beaten work” (Ex. 25:31), and its vessels, also of gold and in- 
cluding the lamps, were carved separately (Ex. 25:37-38). The 
menorah was placed in front of the veil (parokhet) “on the side 
of the Tabernacle toward the south ... over against the table” 
(Ex. 26:35; 40:24). When the lamps burnt they gave “light 
over against it” (Ex. 25:37) “in front of the menorah” (Num. 
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8:2-3), that is, the spouts of the lamps and the wicks faced 
northward, so that their shadow was cast on to the wall. The 
measurements of the menorah are not given in the Bible but 
the Talmud stated that its height was 18 handbreadths, which 
are three short cubits (Men. 28b; Rashi to Ex. 25:35). The use 
to which the Tabernacle menorah was put is described in the 
Priestly Code. The lamps (nerot) are said to have burned from 
evening to morning (Lev. 24:3), were lit at dusk and trimmed 
in the morning by the high priest (Ex. 30:7-8), and hence 
are called ner tamid (a perpetual lamp; Ex. 27:20; Lev. 24:2), 
that is, they were lit according to a fixed routine and for the 
nighttime only. This is specifically mentioned in connection 
with the lamp in the sanctuary at Shiloh (1 Sam. 3:3). How- 
ever, in the Second Temple (see below) three of the lamps 
burned throughout the day, the rest being lit in the evening 
Jos., Ant., 3:199). 


The First Temple 

In the Temple built by Solomon there were ten menorot of 
gold, five along the northern and five along the southern wall 
of the Heikhal (the hall; 1 Kings 7:49; 11 Chron. 4:7). These were 
ornamented with carvings of flowers and furnished with ap- 
pliances of gold for tending the lamps (1 Kings 7:49-50), the 
number of which on each menorah is not stated. Some schol- 
ars hold that the passage listing the golden vessels made by 
Solomon for the house of the Lord (1 Kings 7:48-50) is a later 
addition; but this view should be rejected. All the vessels of 
gold in Solomon's Temple, including the ten menorot, were cut 
in pieces at the end of Jehoiachin’s reign by the Chaldeans who 
entered the Heikhal during their siege of Jerusalem (11 Kings 
24:13). Hence neither vessels of the Heikhal nor menorot are 
mentioned in the description of the Temple in Ezekiel’s vision 
(Ezek. 41:1-4), for this description is apparently based largely 
on the actual appearance of the Temple in Jerusalem after the 
exile of Jehoiachin. 

The menorot in Solomon's Temple may have had branches, 
and these may have numbered seven on each menorah. For 
the Heikhal, which Solomon built and which measured 40 by 
20 cubits (1 Kings 6:2, 17), was too large for only ten lamps to 
give it adequate illumination. Hence it is probable that each 
of the ten menorot had not one but several lamps, arranged 
on a central shaft and on branches, and that they numbered 
seven. Further support for the similarity between the menorot 
of Solomon and the one in the Tabernacle is to be found in 
the fact that the former, too, were ornamented with carvings 
of flowers (7:49), resembling the latter which had “cups made 
like almond-blossoms” and flowers. Moreover, the menorot 
in Solomon’s Temple were made of pure gold (ibid., loc. 
cit. zahav sagur, apparently the equivalent expression for za- 
hav tahor used in the Priestly Code; see Ex. 25:31, 39; et al.; 
see *Metals). The vessels of the menorah in the Tabernacle 
consisted of lamps, tongs, snuff-dishes, and oil vessels (Ex. 
25:37-39; Num. 4:9); the first three are among those men- 
tioned in connection with the menorot in Solomon's Temple 
(1 Kings 7:49-50). 
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In addition to the vessels in the Heikhal, there were 
others in Solomon's Temple treasuries whose collection was 
started already in the days of David (11 Sam. 8:10-11), and 
which were left as objects consecrated to God but not used in 
worship. The passage in the Book of Chronicles enumerating 
the gifts prepared for the Temple by David before his death 
refers to the menorot of gold and silver in the Temple trea- 
suries (1 Chron. 28:15; and cf. 28:12). When the First Temple 
was destroyed the Chaldeans removed from it all these ves- 
sels, among which menorot are again included (Jer. 52:19), but 
they were not those of the Heikhal. No actual specimen of the 
menorah in the Tabernacle nor of one with a different num- 
ber of branches has up to the present been uncovered in ar- 
chaeological finds. Only reproductions of the menorah of the 
Second Temple are extant (see below). 

Although according to the critical views the Priestly 
Code'’s account of the subject is legendary tradition, the ar- 
tistic and architectonic elements of its description are un- 
doubtedly based on an actual art style and derived from re- 
ality. Many scholars of the Wellhausen school held that the 
Tabernacle menorah was a literary projection of the one in 
the Second Temple. Their theory proceeds from that school’s 
basic view that the Priestly Code was compiled at the begin- 
ning of Second Temple times, and hence its need to explain 
the entire Tabernacle as an imaginary reflection of the Second 
Temple. If, however, it is maintained that the Priestly Code 
was committed to writing earlier and is the production of the 
Jerusalem pre-Exilic priesthood, it must necessarily be held 
that the menorah described in it reflects a historic situation 
preceding the Second Temple. That the menorot in Solomon's 
Temple provided the pattern for the menorah in the Taber- 
nacle is, indeed, not impossible. 


The Second Temple 

According to rabbinic legend, when the Temple was about to 
be destroyed the menorah was hidden away and it was later 
brought back by the exiles (see L. Ginzberg, Legends of the 
Jews, 4 (1913), 321; 6 (1928), 410-1). In reality, however, the me- 
norah of the Tabernacle, as a hallowed emblem mentioned in 
the Pentateuch, had an influence on the interior of the Sec- 
ond Temple, in which from the outset one menorah as in the 
Tabernacle, and not ten, as in the Temple of Solomon, was 
placed. The menorah in the Temple of necessity had to con- 
form to that in the Pentateuch, which became its archetype. 
The force that the menorah of the Tabernacle had in Second 
Temple times as a hallowed and binding emblem can be seen 
from the claim, incorporated by the Chronicler in Abijah’s 
speech, that the people of Judah, keeping the commandments 
of the Lord, every night lit the lamps of the menorah of gold 
(11 Chron. 13:11). Elsewhere, however, the Chronicler repeats 
the evidence of the Book of Kings by stating specifically that 
in the First Temple there were ten menorot and not one (see 
above). This contradiction between the enduring and bind- 
ing validity of the menorah mentioned in the Pentateuch and 
the ten menorot in Solomon's Temple was met by the Sages 
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with the above-mentioned statement that the menorah made 
by Moses was used during the entire existence of the First 
Temple, where all the menorot were placed on the south side, 
five on its right side and five on its left, and that of Moses in 
the middle (Men. 98b). 

The golden menorah which stood in the Second Temple 
in the early stage of its history (it is referred to by Ben Sira - 
26:17) was removed in 169 B.c.E. by Antiochus Epiphanes Iv 
(1 Macc. 1:21). Judah Maccabee made new Temple vessels, in- 
cluding the menorah, after the cleansing of the Temple (1 Macc. 
4:49-50; 11 Macc. 10:3). According to the Talmud the first one 
was made of iron overlaid with tin (or with wood): “When 
they grew richer they made it of silver; when they grew still 
richer, they made it of gold” (RH 24b, Av. Zar. 43b); according 
to Josephus (Ant., 12:238), however, it was made of gold from 
the outset. It was seen by Pompey and his men when they en- 
tered the Temple (ibid., 14:7) and remained in Herod’s Temple 
until its destruction (Jos. Wars, 5:216-7). After the destruction 
of the Temple it was borne by the Romans in Titus’ triumphal 
procession (ibid., 7:148-9) and depicted with the other vessels 
on the wall of the triumphal arch called after him (see below). 
Elsewhere, however (ibid., 6:387-8), Josephus relates that dur- 
ing the siege of Jerusalem by Titus one of the priests went out 
and handed over to him two lamps of gold similar to the lamp 
in the Temple. On the erroneous assumption that the reference 
is to the menorah, some maintain that there were in the Second 
Temple several copies of the menorah of the Heikhal, one of 
which was carried in the triumphal procession (see below). In 
the Second Temple three of the lamps of the menorah burned 
throughout the day, the rest being lit in the evening (Jos., Ant., 
3:199). The Talmud states that the priest who entered used to 
clean and trim the lamps except its two eastern ones which 
he found burning, and that its western lamp burnt continu- 
ously, and from it the priest relit the menorah at dusk (Tam. 3, 
9; 6, 1; Sifra, Emor, 13, 7; Sif. Num. 59; Yoma 33a; et al.). If the 
western lamp was extinguished it was interpreted as boding 
ill for the future (Yoma 39b). Josephus (Apion, 1:22) similarly 
reports in the name of Hecataeus that on the Temple menorah 
there was a light which was never extinguished by night or by 
day. According to some, the western lamp mentioned by the 
sages refers to the second of the two easterly lamps, according 
to others, to the middle lamp, designated as “western” because 
its spout faced westward, that is, toward the inner sanctum, 
the Holy of Holies (see Rashi to Shab. 22b, and to Men. 98b; 
Maim. Yad, Beit ha-Behirah, 3, 8). According to the latter in- 
terpretation the tradition of the sages accords with Josephus’ 
statement (Ant., 3:199) that three lamps burnt throughout the 
day, that is, the two eastern and the western lamps. 


[Menahem Haran] 


Menorah on the Arch of Titus 

The most important testimony for the form of the Temple me- 
norah is the candelabrum on the Arch of Titus in Rome, which 
ought to be considered in conjunction with Josephus’ descrip- 
tion. Only three sides of each octagon of the arch are visible. 
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They show reliefs within a threefold frame: in the middle 
shield of the upper cone two eagles face each other and holda 
garland in their beaks; the other shields have different types of 
sea-monsters. The upper part of the menorah is, by and large, 
in accordance with biblical tradition and archaeological evi- 
dence. The hanging leaf-ornament of the middle shaft shows 
the Oriental (Persian) origin (cf. the pillars of Persepolis). The 
problem of the Arch of Titus menorah is, however, its pedestal, 
which consists of two octagonal casings, a smaller above the 
larger, giving a cone-shaped form. Though its proportions are 
rather large, it does not necessarily cast doubt on the fidelity 
of the sculptor, since this was a peculiarity of Roman - and 
later Christian — artists. What does make this representation 
of the pedestal suspect is that according to all Jewish sources 
(cf. Men. 28b) and archaeological finds the Menorah stood on 
three legs, usually lion's paws. These paws are particularly dis- 
tinct in the Nirim Mosaic (see below). The Bible speaks of the 
yerekh of the candelabrum (Ex. 25:31), which Rashi explains 
as a plate with three legs (see S. Shefer (ed.), Enziklopedyah 
le-Inyenei ha-Mishkan..., 1 (1965), 126 ff.), and so it appears in 
the wall painting of *Dura-Europos and perhaps on the coin 
of Mattathias Antigonus, the only ancient coin depicting a 
menorah. The few extant specimens of this coin are, however, 
badly preserved, one only showing, besides the plate, a rudi- 
mentary foot. 

This divergence between the Arch of Titus and the 
sources has given rise to a lively controversy beginning with 
Relandus’ De Spoliis... (1716) which maintained, on the basis of 
the biblical prohibition of depicting animals, that the pedestal 
of the menorah on the Arch of Titus could not be an authentic 
reproduction. In point of fact, as E. Cohn-Wiener pointed out, 
there is a difference in style between the lower and upper parts 
of the menorah. The upper part, dating from the time of the 
later Hasmonean kings (see above), shows characteristics of 
late Hellenistic style, whereas the pedestal is typical of a later 
Roman style. Important too, is the evidence of Josephus, who 
must have seen the menorah often, both in Jerusalem and in 
Rome, and who has proved reliable in matters such as these, 
e.g., the Masada excavations. Whether his description supports 
or contradicts the authenticity of the Arch of Titus menorah 
depends on the interpretation of the relevant words used by 
him. According to W. Eltester (in bibl. cf. Michel-Bauernfeind’s 
edition of Josephus, Wars, 2, 2, 1969), the words translated 
from Greek, “the central shaft arose firmly from the pedes- 
tal,” seems to confirm the Arch of Titus representation which 
indeed gives this impression of weight and firmness. Another 
interpretation would be that the central shaft “stretched” out 
of its pedestal, that it was of one piece with it. This would not 
only be in accordance with the biblical injunction of Numbers 
8:4 (cf. Ex. 25:31, 36; 37:17, 22), but also with Josephus’ statement 
preceding the above quotation that the menorah was differ- 
ent from those in general use. These were put together from 
separate parts (cf. Pliny, Nat. Hist. 34, 6, 11). 

Various suggestions have been made to solve the diffi- 
culty. Chief Rabbi Isaac Herzog, after summing up all other 
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proposals, suggested that the original pedestal had been bro- 
ken in the transport from Jerusalem to Rome and was re- 
placed by the work of a Roman artist. Another hypothesis is 
that of W. Wirgin (1Ej 11, 1961, no. 3) who suggests that in or- 
der to carry the menorah in the triumphal procession with- 
out mishap, a Roman artist built a box-shaped covering from 
relief plates - well known from Roman censers - around the 
base to give it greater stability. A third suggestion is that the 
menorah on the Arch of Titus had as its model another me- 
norah, perhaps one given as a gift to Rome by Herod. In fact 
Josephus (Wars, 6:388) relates that after the capture of Jeru- 
salem, a priest handed to Titus “two lampstands similar to 
those deposited in the Temple.” The Talmud (Hag. 26b, 27a) 
also mentions duplicates and triplicates of all Temple vessels 
in case the original ones were defiled. The Jerusalem Talmud 
(Hag. 3:8; 79d) and the Tosefta (Hag. 3:35) report the cleansing 
of the menorah on the Sabbath which provoked the derision 
of the Sadducees. This would not have been done had there 
been a duplicate but in any case it does not solve the problem 
of the Arch of Titus, since the duplicate would have been an 
exact replica of the original. 


Reproductions of the Temple Menorah 

Though the menorah of the Arch of Titus was widely known - 
the medieval pilgrims’ guide Mirabilis Urbis Romae mentions 
the arcus septem lucernarum - it was not copied in late antiq- 
uity or the Middle Ages. While church candelabra and manu- 
script illustrations have animal feet, only one example of the 
Arch of Titus type is known: the Gothic candelabrum in Sta. 
Maria i Vulturella near Rome (see bibl. P. Bloch). 

Several sketches of the menorah have been preserved 
from the time of the Second Temple in Jason’s Tomb, Jeru- 
salem (see Rahmani, in: Atigot, 1964, Plate x11 no. 1 and 2), and 
in the two pieces of plaster excavated in the Jewish Quarter 
of the Old City of Jerusalem in 1969, an artisan’s sketch; three 
feet or triangle-basis are visible, but with knobs on them, a 
feature not corroborated by any other ancient literary or ar- 
chaeological source (see the publication of this find by Li-hi 
Habas from 2003). 


The Later History of the Menorah 

Vespasian deposited the menorah together with the other 
booty in the special Peace Temple which he erected after the 
Jewish War (Jos. Wars 7:148-50; ARN’ 41, 133). The subsequent 
fate of the candelabrum is uncertain. Procopius of Caesarea, 
the sixth-century Byzantine historian, in his introduction to 
the history of the Gothic War, reports that the “treasures of 
the Jews” were carried in Belisarius’ triumphal procession in 
Constantinople (Byzantium) after his victory over the Vandals, 
who had taken them to Carthage after their sack of Rome in 
455. Procopius goes on to relate that a Jew had warned a high 
official at Justinian’s court not to keep the sacred vessels in 
Byzantium, as they had manifestly brought ill luck to Rome 
and Carthage, whereupon the Emperor had sent them hur- 
riedly to Jerusalem, where they were deposited in one of the 
churches. As the result of the Persian and Arab invasions of 
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the seventh century, their fate once more became unknown. 
This story has little credibility; no other source, such as the 
reports of the pilgrims, can be adduced in its support, nor is 
the menorah mentioned explicitly in this story. 

On the other hand, medieval sources speak of the pres- 
ence of the candelabrum in Constantinople. The seventh-cen- 
tury apocalypse Milhemet Melekh ha-Mashiah (“War of the 
King Messiah”) mentions Temple vessels deposited in the pal- 
ace library of Emperor Julian. The learned emperor Constan- 
tine Porphyrogenitus (905-59) reports that a Heptalychnos, 
ive., a seven-branched candelabrum, was lit for solemn proces- 
sions. The imperial palace is said to have included a “Dome 
of the Seven-branch Candelabrum’” It is not clear whether all 
these reports refer to the original menorah or a later copy. If 
the one or the other was really in Constantinople during the 
Middle Ages, it must have shared the fate of other ancient mas- 
terpieces when the town was sacked in 1204 in the course of 
the Fourth Crusade. It may appear odd that no reference to it 
is found in later medieval chronicles. 

[Heinrich Strauss] 
In Kabbalah 
From the early days of Kabbalah, the menorah appears as a 
symbol of the structure of the Sefirot. As far as is known, it 
was *Asher b. David, in his Perush Shem ha-Meforash (pub- 
lished in Ha-Segullah (1932) pamphlet 2ff.), who first explained 
the menorah in kabbalistic symbolic terms as reflecting the 
world of the Sefirot. He was followed by *Bahya b. Asher and 
especially by Menahem *Recanati and others. There is little 
difference between the interpretations of Recanati and Asher 
b. David. The basic idea is that the menorah, despite the fact 
it is composed of branches, bowls, etc., is not a combination 
of parts but is one solid whole made from “one bar.” Similarly, 
the world of the Sefirot, despite its multiplicity, is a unity. The 
seven branches symbolize the seven lower Sefirot. Asher b. 
David and, following him, Recanati, placed special empha- 
sis on the middle branch, which is equal to the Sefirah Tiferet 
(“glory”), which is called the “middle line.” This Sefirah is di- 
rected toward the “attraction of the body” of man, in contrast 
to the other lower Sefirot which are directed toward the arms 
and legs. The middle branch, which stands on the menorah it- 
self, toward which all the other branches face, therefore natu- 
rally stands for the “middle line” This Sefirah is imbued with 
abundance flowing from above which is transferred from it 
to the others. The oil which is put in the branches and is the 
force for the light of the menorah signifies the dynamic stream 
influenced by the *Ein-Sof. This stream is the inner soul of all 
the Sefirot which operate within every Sefirah. For the same 
reason - these kabbalists maintain — the Torah calls the seven 
lower Sefirot “lights” and days of the week according to Gen- 
esis. The oil as a symbol of the streaming of abundance from 
above is a commonplace idea in kabbalistic literature. There 
were kabbalists who explained that the oil and the light indi- 
cate the three higher Sefirot. 

According to the view of several kabbalists that Divine 
Providence is exercised through the Sefirot. Recanati interprets 
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the saying of Zechariah (4:10): “These seven are the eyes of 
God,’ to mean that God governs by means of the seven Sefirot 
symbolized by the seven branches of the menorah. 

The *Zohar itself gives no details of the symbolic sig- 
nificance of the parts of the menorah. In the Tikkunei Zohar 
the symbolism differs from that of the kabbalists mentioned 
above. In one place the menorah symbolizes an angelic power 
outside that of the Sefirot. The wick stands for the last Sefirah, 
Malkhut, equated with the Shekhinah; the oil is the Sefirah Ye- 
sod (“foundation”); and the light is the Sefirah Tiferet (Tikkunei 
Zohar, Introd., 146, ed. R. Margulies). 

In a 14'"-century kabbalistic manuscript Psalm 67 is in- 
terpreted as signifying the menorah and the counting of the 
Omer (Vatican Ms. no. 214). A reproduction of the text of 
the psalm in the form of a menorah has since become wide- 
spread among Oriental Jews and appears both in prayer books 
and in the form of amulets on walls in homes and, especially, 


synagogues. 
[Efraim Gottlieb] 


THE MENORAH IN ART 


After the destruction of the Temple the menorah became “the 
most important Jewish pictorial motif, and from an implement 
it became an emblem.” Out of 1,207 reproductions in the third 
volume of Goodenough’s standard work, Jewish Symbolism in 
the Greco-Roman World (see bibliography), no less than 182 
are representations of the menorah. This number has consid- 
erably increased through later findings. Here only a short re- 
view of the various kinds of archaeological remnants together 
with the most important examples can be given (the numbers 
refer to Goodenough). 


Synagogues 

ACTUAL MENORAH. Upper part of brass menorah from 
En-Gedi (Barag-Porat, in Qadmoniot 3, 1970, 97-100, back- 
cover; see below). 


STONE FRAGMENTS AND CAPITALS, Stone screen from Ash- 
kelon (575, 576), from El Hamma (629), stones from Eshtemoa 
and Naveh (615, 618); Capitals in Capernaum (478), Beit Jibrin 
(542), and Caesarea (997, 998); on a column in Gaza mosque 
Djami-el-Kebir (584); and on stones in Pergamon (877), Pri- 
ene (878), and Ostia. 


MOSAIC FLOORS. In Beth Alpha (639); Hammath-Tiberias 
(in both these and many others are two menorot right and left 
of the Ark); and Maon (Nirim, see above; the Nirim menorah 
is reproduced on the Israel 50 lira banknote). 


PAINTINGS. The only preserved example is in Dura-Euro- 
pos, and it is a conical base with three feet near Ark (602). 
It appears twice in narrative paintings: Aaron in the Temple 
(Goodenough vol. 11, color-plate x), and Moses giving water 
to the tribes (color-plate x11). 


On Tombs 
SCULPTURES. In Bet Shearim, a menorah on the head of a 
warrior (56). 
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ON DOORS OF TOMBS. Ibelin: yYMHEY 17 (1953), nos. 3 and 
4; Kefar Yassif (44); Kefar Tamra, near Shefar Am (Haifa Mu- 
nicipal Museum), which shows the menorah on the top of a 
date tree. 


FRESCO AND SARCOPHAGUS IN THE TORLONIA CATACOMB, 
ROME (817, 818). In the catacombs the menorah is often the 
only indication of Jewishness. 


SARCOPHAGI IN VIGNA RANDANINI CATACOMB, ROME 
(789). Now in the Museo di Terme, the menorah is in a me- 
dallion, borne by two winged Victorias; on gentile sarcophagi 
such medallions show the head of the buried person or a Me- 
dusa. Here the menorah is the distinctive emblem of Judaism 
on an artifact common to other religions as well. 


LEAD SARCOPHAGI IN THE ISRAEL MUSEUM, JERUSALEM. 
The same type as made for pagans, Christians, and Jews. On 
the Jewish sarcophagi (from Bet She’arim) menorot - in con- 
tradistinction to the ornaments — are pressed on the three sar- 
cophagi (see bibl. Katz reproductions nos. 104, 120). 


TOMBSTONES. Frequently in catacombs (e.g. Randanini and 
Monteverde in Rome: 33 example in Goodenough). 


OSSUARIES. Ossuaries (rare): menorah (220, not certain): 
Hanukkah lamp (198). 


Varia 
GLASS-BOTTLES. Glass-Bottles: 391, 411, 424, 428, 961. 


GOLD-GLASSES. From catacombs (963-974), with peculiar 
techniques: between two layers of glass is the golden design 
(mostly ritual objects, Ark, lions). 


LAMPS. Bronze. K. Katz, From the Beginning, pl. 109, p. 126: 
Reifenberg Collection, now on loan to Israel Museum; ceramic 
lamps: with various numbers of holders for oil lamps, but very 
frequently with a menorah design (more than 40 reproduc- 
tions in Goodenough). 


AMULETS, SEALS, RINGS, CORNELIANS. On these small ar- 
tifacts too, the menorah is the most frequent symbol indicat- 
ing the Jewishness of the owner (1012-1027). A good example 
is a glass amulet (third-sixth centuries) showing a menorah 
among other ritualia (Hechal Shlomo Museum). 


The Middle Ages 

Representations of the menorah are found frequently in medi- 
eval manuscripts, Jewish and Christian, of both Spanish and 
Franco-German origin, depicted alongside other Temple ves- 
sels. Earlier even, and of particular importance in this context, 
is the one in the Codex Amiatinus (Italy, c. 500, see bibl. H. 
Strauss and P. Bloch), which no doubt still reflects an older, 
classical-Oriental tradition (cf. Strauss, in Erez Yisrael, 6, 1960, 
126/7; Roth, Warburg-Courtauld 16, 1953, 37-38). B. Narkiss, 
Hebrew Illuminated Manuscripts (1969), reproduces (and de- 
scribes in detail) five medieval manuscripts with menorah rep- 
resentations: Plate 1: Bible (Leningrad), probably from Egypt 
(Introduction, 23); Plate 6: Cervera Bible (Portugal, ibid., and 
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note 53); Plate 16: Farhi Bible (Spain-Provence, Introduction, 
23); Plate 23: British Museum (11639, Franco-German, ibid., 28, 
note 95); and Plate 24: Pentateuch (French, ibid., 26; note 96). 
In the British Museum plate, Aaron is twice depicted light- 
ing the menorah (ibid., 114a and 122b), the differences in style 
suggesting two artists. The frequency of this representation 
may be connected with the fact that it is based on Numbers 
8:2-3 and with its ample treatment by the Midrash. All five 
examples reflect faithfully and impressively their local back- 
ground: the first three, the influence of the iconoclastic Islamic 
art, including the playful one of the Reconquista in no. 2: the 
burning lights turned toward the center and the variant of the 
oil flowing in the same direction; while the last two show the 
influence of the late Gothic French environment with their 
wealth of figures and drolleries. Numerous seven-branched 
candelabra may also be found in medieval French, German, 
and Italian churches. 

A hitherto unpublished menorah with its appurtenances 
(Ex. 25, 38) painted in gold and color, is contained in a Span- 
ish 14"*-century Bible-manuscript on parchment, which was 
shown in an exhibition of the Jewish National and University 
Library (Jerusalem April-May 1970, Catalogue No. 6). This 
menorah has three feet with rather rare knobs (as in the re- 
cently excavated piece of plaster from the Old City of Jeru- 
salem, see above), and snuff dishes like goblets with coats of 
arms: the tongs hang from the outer branches of the cande- 
labrum and are shown in perspective before and behind the 
branches. It is apparently the work of an artist of the late Mid- 
dle Ages, already accustomed to perspective. It frequently ap- 
pears as an emblem also on book plates showing *Hanukkah 
lamps, printers’ marks, and community seals. 


Modern Times 

In modern times the menorah has continued to be used as a 
religious symbol, particularly in synagogue art: wall-paintings, 
stained glass windows, mosaics, and - in spite of the talmudic 
prohibition (see below) - as a seven-branched metal candela- 
brum. In imitation of the ancient mosaics, some synagogues 
place a menorah to the right and the left of the Ark. The me- 
norah representations in modern American synagogues reveal 
the problem of expressing ancient symbols in terms of modern 
art. In many cases little is left of the original tree-and-branches 
motive, but in some this has been preserved, in spite of mod- 
ern simplicity. Independently of the synagogue, Benno *El- 
kan created several tree-shaped bronze menorot, of which one 
stands in Westminster Abbey, London, and another in the vi- 
cinity of the Knesset building in Jerusalem. Marc *Chagall in- 
corporated a lighted menorah and olive leaves (Deut. 33:24) in 
his Tribe of Asher window (Hadassah Synagogue, Jerusalem). 
The Warsaw Ghetto memorial (1963) embodies two outsize 
menorot flanked by lions. The U.S. Jewish artist Ben *Shahn, 
who is responsible for the mosaic in the Ohev Shalom syna- 
gogue in Nashville, Tenn. (Kampf, ibid., 134-6), has produced 
as its sketch a menorah (with shofar) in tempera (Ben Shahn, 
1966, no. 116) and another one as the colored frontispiece of 
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a Passover Haggadah illustrated by him (1965). Jankel *Adler 
has a menorah — together with several ritualia - in his “Jew- 
ish Still-Life” painted in the 1930s. In literature Stefan *Zweig 
devoted his short story Der begrabene Leuchter (“The Buried 
Candelabrum; 1937) to the saga of the menorah. The Arch of 
Titus menorah was adopted as the official symbol of the State 
of Israel, expressing the idea of Judaea Resurrecta, 2,000 years 
after the last Hasmonean prince had used the same symbol 
on his coins. 

According to the Talmud it was forbidden to make an 
exact copy of the seven-branched candelabrum (RH 24b; Av. 
Zar. 43b; Men. 28b), and this prohibition is largely observed 
to the present day. On the other hand, the discovery of the up- 
per part of a small bronze menorah during the excavations of 
a synagogue of the Byzantine period at En-Gedi (see above) 
shows that this prohibition was not always observed. It is pos- 
sible that the bar of brass connecting the seven branches on 
their upper end which is also found in mosaic, stone-and-oil- 
lamp-representations of the same time (Bet Alfa, Ashkelon, 
oil lamp from Syria: Good-enough 3, p. 941) may have invali- 
dated the above prohibition. J. Gutmann suggests that since 
the prohibition is found in a baraita in the Babylonian Talmud 
only, it was not accepted in Palestine. Gregorovius reports 
(History of the City of Rome... 2, 2, 3) that in the time of King 
Theodoric (c. 500) the Jews of Rome used to assemble in their 
synagogue on Sabbaths and festivals to the light of a gilded 
seven-branched candelabrum. The Hanukkah lamp, having 
eight branches, did not violate the talmudic law. 


[Heinrich Strauss] 
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East Jerusalem as its capital; affirming the right of all nations 
in the Middle East to coexist peacefully; and guaranteeing the 
Palestinian rights, with compensation for those refugees and 
their descendants not interested in returning to their homes 
inside Israel. The new plan was meant to provide an alternative 
framework to the Camp David Accords in the hope it might 
enjoy Arab and international support. King Hasan emerged 
as the staunchest promoter of the plan. 

Hoping to secure some credit from the Saudi plan for 
himself, Hasan volunteered to host an Arab summit where 
its contents would be scrutinized. Such a summit did in fact 
take place in Fez on November 25, 1981. Aside from the affir- 
mation that all states in the region were to coexist in peace, 
the plan remained fuzzy over the official ending of the Arab- 
Israeli conflict once the Israelis fulfilled their part of the bar- 
gain. It also left out the question of recognition of Israeli sov- 
ereignty and the problem of the Palestinian claim of the right 
of return. The latter was a thorny issue for Israel and would 
remain so. Excepting Hasan’s unequivocal support of the plan 
and the Gulf states’ initial cautious support, in the final analy- 
sis the summit’s participants studiously avoided any serious 
discussion of its contents. They focused instead on the issue 
of extending financial support for Lebanon, ravaged by vio- 
lence. Not least problematic was the absence at the summit 
of the presidents of Libya, Syria, Algeria, Sudan, and Tunisia. 
The banishing of Egypt from the Arab consensus was also a 
major impediment. 

To save face as the summit’s host, as well as his personal 
prestige, and at the same time cover up any possible damage 
that could be caused to Arab solidarity over the Israeli-Pales- 
tinian conflict, Hasan suggested that the plan not be written 
off completely. The opponents of the plan could not be dis- 
regarded either, he averred, and thus the summit should be 
suspended and reconvened to discuss this issue later on. Arab 
leaders accepted the compromise. The Fahd plan resurfaced 
at the second Fez Arab summit of September 1982, which 
was convened in the aftermath of Israel’s “Peace for Galilee” 
incursion into Lebanon. It also followed the aforementioned 
Reagan's Middle East proposals of September 1, 1982, calling 
for the implementation of Resolutions 242 and 338. This time, 
Syria’s Asad attended, as did Iraq’s Saddam Hussein, Jordan's 
King Hussein, and Fahd (now the Saudi king), the rulers of 
the Gulf emirates, and pLo Chairman Yasser Arafat. Despite 
Hasan’s energetic lobbying among Arab leaders in favor of 
the Fahd plan, his efforts were only marginally rewarded. The 
summit did back an Arab peace plan, but it was a consider- 
ably altered version of the Saudi initiative that accentuated 
unequivocally the right of the Palestinians to return to pre- 
1948 Palestine. Hasan could at least be consoled by his ability 
to host a relatively widely based Arab forum that debated an 
issue of such magnitude. In March 2002, after the Saudis laid 
out a new peace plan at an Arab summit in Beirut, the Moroc- 
can press boasted that the original 1981-82 Fahd plan had been 
fully endorsed by only one Arab leader: the late King Hasan, 
a man of “visionary and prophetic” attributes. 
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In July 1985, Morocco called for a summit meeting in 
Morocco in order to review once again the contents of the 
Fahd plan. Syria rejected the proposal while most of the radi- 
cal Arab states boycotted the summit. So did the pLo leader- 
ship in Tunis, which was still steadfastly opposed to U.S. and 
Israeli demands of direct negotiations, opting instead for the 
convening of an international conference through which a 
settlement would be imposed on Israel. Hasan did not give 
up, however. Trying to break the ice, toward the end of 1985 
he invited then Israeli Prime Minister Shimon *Peres to Mo- 
rocco to further the cause of a comprehensive settlement. At 
the time the Israeli government consisted of a coalition be- 
tween the Labor Party and Likud. 

On July 22-23, 1986, Hasan hosted Israel’s Shimon Peres 
at his palace in Ifrane, causing considerable consternation in 
Arab countries. The much publicized meeting produced mea- 
ger results. Hasan expressed his disappointment that Peres 
had not been more forthcoming on the Palestinian ques- 
tion. The king posed two questions. First, in return for peace 
with the Arab world, would Israel agree to withdraw from all 
Arab territories captured in 1967? Second, would the Israeli 
government agree to negotiate with the PLo? By asking these 
questions, Hasan placed his dialogue with Peres within the 
framework of the Fahd principles of 1981-82. He asserted that 
the Fahd principles endorsed the Palestinians’ right to inde- 
pendence and the PLo as their only legitimate representative 
body. Peres responded negatively to both questions, for to do 
otherwise would be unacceptable to both his right-wing Likud 
partners and to large segments of Israeli public opinion. 

In the latter half of 1986, Peres turned over the post of 
prime minister to Yitzhak *Shamir, becoming Israel’s foreign 
minister in the coalition’s rotation agreement. He continued 
to oppose the creation of a Palestinian state under the aegis 
of the pLo, favoring instead the “Jordanian option”: Pales- 
tinian autonomy in parts of the West Bank under the lead- 
ership of moderate local forces subordinate to the Kingdom 
of Jordan. Attempting to implement this policy, Peres met 
King Hussein secretly in London in April 1987. Shamir was 
apprised of the meeting a priori but in the final analysis re- 
fused to endorse it. 

Given the standstill in solving the Palestine problem, and 
despite the fact that the senior leadership of the PLO was in ex- 
ile in Tunis, a younger generation of Palestinians in the West 
Bank and Gaza Strip decided to rise up actively against the 
20-year Israeli presence. The uprising, known as the Intifada, 
commenced on December 9, 1987. It prompted King Hussein 
to relinquish his political ambitions in the West Bank and to 
maintain a low profile as a potential facilitator between Israel 
and the Palestinians. The uprising did not include the use of 
weaponry. Those who protested against the ongoing Israeli 
occupation threw rocks at Israeli soldiers, burned tires in the 
street, disseminated literature, and engaged in demonstra- 
tions. Supporters of the Islamist-oriented Palestinians, known 
as the Hamas (Harakat al-Muqawama al-Islamiyya = the Is- 
lamic Resistance Movement) and the Islamic Jihad organiza- 
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MENORAH (Illustrated Monthly for the Jewish Home), a 
German-language family journal for science, art, and litera- 
ture, founded in Vienna in July 1923 by Paul J. Diamant. In his 
preface, Diamant defined the paper’s aims “in the first place 
to advance the efforts directed towards bridging the various, 
often conflicting tendencies within Jewry, hoping, on a cul- 
tural basis, to bring about the necessary harmony. We intend 
carefully to cherish the spiritual and artistic traditions, to look 
back to those times when Judaism was deeply rooted in gen- 
uine soil, unsophisticated by sickly questionings. We intend 
to cooperate — a lofty aspiration — in creating a homogeneous 
Jewish cultural atmosphere.” As a liberal-conservative Jew- 
ish paper, Menorah was primarily directed towards accultur- 
ated and educated bourgeois circles, including women and 
the younger generation, presenting the Jewish family as “the 
bulwark and prop of Judaism” at all times. While the jour- 
nal sought to publish articles on all aspects of Jewish life (its 
main interest, however, lay in fields of Jewish religion and East 
European Jewish culture), it consistently maintained a high 
level of scholarship and of literary and artistic quality. Though 
“not tied to any party,’ Menorah tended to support the Zionist 
*Revisionist movement and published articles by its leader, 
Vladimir *Jabotinsky. During the first year, some contribu- 
tions even appeared in Hebrew and in English, thus facilitat- 
ing the paper’s intended circulation throughout Western and 
Eastern Europe, the United States, and Palestine. However, the 
periodical does not seem to have been widely read. 

In July 1924, Menorah passed into the hands of Nor- 
bert Hoffmann. He reorganized the paper, dropped its Eng- 
lish subtitle (the Hebrew was kept until December 1925), and 
appointed new permanent staff members such as Nathan 
Birnbaum (Hamburg), Friedrich Matzner, and Robert Weiss 
(Vienna), Hoffmann’s wife, Fine, the composer Rudolf *Réti, 
the chess champion Richard *Réti, and W. Loewinger. More- 
over, from July 1924, Menorah was jointly edited in Vienna 
and Frankfurt/Main, and from Oct. 1928 in Vienna and Berlin, 
then mostly as double issues every two months (until January 
1929 together with the publisher Abraham *Horodisch). From 
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January 1926, Menorah was reduced in size and its German 
subtitle “Illustrierte Monatsschrift fuer die juedische Fami- 
lie” changed to “Juedisches Familienblatt fuer Wissenschaft / 
Kunst und Literatur.” Frequently, artwork was included or 
special editions issued, such as on the Jews in Vienna (March 
1926) and Silesia (May 1926), on Jewish hygiene (June/July 
1926) and folklore (Oct. 1926), on the Jews in Poland (June/ 
July 1927), on the artist Max *Liebermann (August 1927), on 
Mainz and the Maharil (December 1927), on the Jewish sec- 
tion (Jsop) of the International Press Exhibition “Pressa” in 
Cologne (June/July 1928), or on the Jews in Bavaria (Nov./ 
Dec. 1928). In December 1932, Menorah ceased publication. 
Norbert Hoffmann, together with his wife, immigrated to Pal- 
estine in 1938. He died in 1977. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Federbush (ed.), Hokhmat Yisrael be- 
Maarav Eropah, 2 (1963), 403-6; I. Gartner, “Menorah. Juedisches 
Familienblatt fuer Wissenschaft / Kunst und Literatur (1923-1932), 
Geschichte einer Wiener Zeitschrift - mit einer deskriptiv-analy- 
tischen Bibliographie” (Ph.D. dissertation, Innsbruck University, 
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MENORAH ASSOCIATION AND MENORAH JOUR- 
NAL, U.S. Jewish campus organization and periodical. Both 
grew out of the Harvard Menorah Society, a Jewish campus 
group formed in 1906 by Henry *Hurwitz, at the time an un- 
dergraduate at the university. Influenced by the “new human- 
ism” then being propounded in Cambridge by such figures as 
William James and George Santayana, the society sought to 
pursue the study of humanistic values in Judaism and to de- 
velop a positive intellectual relationship to Jewish tradition 
and belief. Similar groups soon formed on other American 
campuses, and in 1913 an intercollegiate Menorah Association 
was established which eventually numbered some 80 chap- 
ters. The association became largely defunct in the 1930s, but 
as the first attempt to establish an intercollegiate Jewish body 
of its kind it helped pave the way for such later organizations 
as the *B’nai Brith Hillel societies. 

The Menorah Journal, first published in 1915, was simi- 
larly dedicated to the promotion of a “Jewish humanism.” Ap- 
pearing bimonthly from 1915 through 1927, monthly from 1928 
to 1930, and irregularly thereafter until 1962 for a total of 157 
issues in all, it featured articles and fiction by leading Jewish 
scholars, intellectuals, and writers, and reproductions of con- 
temporary Jewish art. It served for several decades as a center 
for lively controversy in American Jewish life. The Journal lost 
much of its prominence in the years after World War 11, but 
like the Menorah Association, it was in many ways the pro- 
totype of the successors that displaced it. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L.W. Schwartz (ed.), The Menorah Treasury 
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MENTAL ILLNESS. Man has been subject to mental illness 
from the earliest known times. The Bible makes frequent ref- 
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erence to it among Jews, and describes recognizable types of 
mental disturbances. The reference in Leviticus 20:27, “A man 
also or a woman that divineth by a ghost or a familiar spirit...,” 
apparently included the mentally ill and, almost definitely, 
people subject to hysterical conditions. In Saul’s personality, a 
brooding homicidal paranoia was overlaid by suicidal depres- 
sion. Some of the prophets seem to have experienced states of 
ecstasy, and there are indications of neuroses among them. 

The legal tenets of the Talmud regarding mental illness 
indicate the existence of conditions ranging from grave types 
of psychoses to those which develop out of physical states. The 
writings of the noted Jewish physicians of the medieval period, 
which were generally based on their practice among Jewish pa- 
tients, reveal that mental illnesses were frequently encountered. 
They included melancholia, mania, and other serious psychotic 
states, states of anxiety, and psychosomatic conditions. The 
“wonder” cures of the 18"*-century folk healers (baalei shem) 
provide evidence of the hysterical nature of the emotional dis- 
turbances they treated. In dealing with possession by a dyb- 
buk, which was of the same nature, they were carrying on the 
practice of the Kabbalists in Safed, in Erez Israel. 

Toward the end of the 19 century mental disturbances 
were clearly classified into two major categories. The first is 
psychosis, where there is profound disturbance of perception 
(e.g., hallucination), thought (e.g., delusion), and mood (e.g., 
depression), and accompanying vagaries of behavior, but the 
patient does not understand that he is disturbed. The second 
category is neurosis (and deviations of personality), where 
the disturbance is less profound and the individual retains 
his perception of reality and knows that he is disturbed, but 
suffers from worry and guilt, or anxiety, or medically unex- 
plained physical symptoms. Psychotic, neurotic, and “normal” 
personalities shade imperceptibly into each other and have 
more in common than appears from these categories. Thus 
agreement about diagnosis is not constant. Theories of the 
causes of mental illness fall into three main groups: physical 
(including genetic); psychological (which has to do with the 
control of instinct and the personal development of the child 
within the family); and social (which has to do with the effect 
of general social influence or stresses and deprivations). Mod- 
ern theory seeks an explanation for many cases in a varying 
combination of all three factors. 

In the study of mental illness, the analysis of large num- 
bers by statistical methods (epidemiology), and comparison 
between groups, may provide clues to understanding its na- 
ture and causation and the mental health situation and needs 
of a particular group. The most important epidemiological 
method is the comparison of the incidence (frequency) of 
new cases. Incidence is measured as a rate: the number of 
new cases occurring per year in a given number of the popu- 
lation. In this article, incidence and all other rates are noted 
per 100,000 of the population concerned. A rough but fairly 
reliable incidence may be determined by calculating the rate 
of new cases hospitalized per year. More reliable information 
is obtained by noting all the cases which appear at both men- 
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tal hospitals and clinics. Prevalence of illness refers to all the 
cases — old and new - that exist at any given moment, either 
in an institution or at home. Prevalence is obtained by a total 
survey of the community. 

Knowledge about mental illness among Jews at the pres- 
ent time is confined mainly to those in the United States and 
Israel, since by and large it is only in these countries that spe- 
cific reference to Jews is made in hospital statistics. In Israel, 
statistics of mental illness are provided by the Mental Health 
Services of the Ministry of Health. The statistics available on 
the rates of mental disturbances among Jews and other sig- 
nificant observations about them through 1970 are presented 
here under three headings: psychoses; neuroses; and other 
indicators of mental ill health. 


Psychoses 

DEPRESSION. Depression (manic-depressive, affective psy- 
chosis - including involutional melancholia in the aging) is 
a relatively significant mental illness among Jews. The U.S. 
statistics of the 1920s for manic-depressive and involutional 
illnesses from hospitals in New York City, Illinois, and Mas- 
sachusetts, showed Jews to have had slightly lower first-ad- 
mission rates than non-Jews (including blacks). However, 
the painstaking work of Benjamin *Malzberg reveals that in 
1949-51, Jews in New York State had a notably higher rate of 
first admission to private and public hospitals than white non- 
Jews (27 v. 15). These rates are crude, i-e., per 100,000 of the 
total population of all ages. The crude rate for Jews in Israel 
in 1958 was about the same (24) as for New York Jews. How- 
ever, Jews in Israel born in Central and Eastern Europe had in 
1958 twice the rates (50, 46) as for New York Jews of the same 
origin and descent. As usual, the rate is about twice as high in 
women as in men. On the other hand, in Israel in 1958, Asian- 
African-born Jews showed only half the rate of European-born 
Jews and Israel-born Jews even less. The Oriental-born rates 
were somewhat lower than that for New York Jews and prob- 
ably only of a slightly higher order than for white non-Jews in 
New York. Israel-born Jews seem to have had the lowest rates 
of all these groups, despite the higher proportion among them 
of those of European rather than Oriental descent. 

The Israel rates of first admission for psychotic depres- 
sive conditions in 1966 seem to bear out all these conclusions 
and show that (1) European-born Jews in Israel have a nota- 
bly higher rate (45) than their non-Jewish European coun- 
terparts (Sweden: 21); (2) Asian-African-born Jews in Israel 
have a markedly lower hospital rate (23) than those born in 
Europe, lower than the known rate for Jews in New York, and 
resembling that for European non-Jews; (3) Israel-born Jews 
of both European and Afro-Asian descent show an even lower 
rate (16) than the Afro-Asian-born and, a fortiori, a lower 
rate than European-born immigrants. Israel-born Jews have 
a lower rate than those known for Jews and even non-Jews in 
New York State. Israel-born Jews in 1966 had a clearly lower 
crude rate than Swedes (1964) and New Zealanders (1967), the 
ratio being 6:21:27. The rate for Israel-born over the age of 15 
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was only 17. The age-specific rate for the population over 15 is 
a finer measure than the crude rate, since mental illness usu- 
ally manifests itself after that age. To these conclusions must 
be added Malzberg’s proof of the higher incidence of depres- 
sive psychosis in New York State among Jews of European 
birth and descent than among non-Jews. 

The hypothetical reasons for the higher incidence of 
depressive psychoses in Jews of European birth in Israel and 
those of European birth and descent in the U.S. may well in- 
clude the family and social tensions accompanying their pro- 
found, achievement-oriented ethical system. This has been 
incorporated in their personality as a sense of individual 
conscience and responsibility, the control of aggression, and 
sobriety. This psychosocial system does not allow for easy 
solutions and the camouflage of problems by the use of al- 
cohol and other reality-denying behaviors. Furthermore, it 
is known that closed Orthodox societies in the West tend to 
produce more depression. The very high incidence of depres- 
sion among European-born Jews in Israel is undoubtedly the 
result of persecution and concentration-camp experiences, 
underlain by tendency to depression and exacerbated by mi- 
grational upheavals. 

The hypothesis that there is a hereditary element in the 
Jewish tendency to depression is probably not tenable in the 
light of the moderate rate among Asian-African-born Jews. 
‘The apparent generational change manifested as a lower inci- 
dence of this psychosis in Israel-born Jews also argues against 
genetic causes. The speculation that the higher incidence is the 
result of the known readiness of Jews to seek psychiatric help 
cannot hold much water. The high rates for European-born 
Jews as compared to Asian-African-born Jews in Israel, where 
all psychotics have an almost equal chance of hospitalization, 
rule out that factor. It is certain, therefore, that European Jews 
have a higher rate of psychotic depression than non-Jews. Re- 
search in Israel has proved that Jewish women, like all women, 
have a depression rate about 100 percent higher than men. 
In 1966, the rate for Israel-born women (27), because of the 
particularly low rate for Israel-born men (7), was four times 
as high as for men. 


SCHIZOPHRENIA. ‘This form of insanity is characterized by 
profound disturbances such as hallucinations, delusions, and 
social withdrawal. In this universally found psychosis, the 
crude rates of first hospitalizations were approximately the 
same for Israel Jews in 1958 (39) as those given by Malzberg 
for New York Jews in 1949-51 (36). However, closer examina- 
tion reveals marked differences in the Israel Jewish population. 
In 1958, Asian-African-born immigrants of 15-plus showed a 
considerably higher incidence of first admissions for schizo- 
phrenia (57-80) than Central-European-born (44) and East- 
European-born (34), Israel-born (81) had the highest inci- 
dence. Among the Asian-African-born, Yemenite immigrants 
had the lowest rate and Turkish the highest. 

The high rate of schizophrenia in the Israel born is diffi- 
cult to explain and may have something to do with the inter- 
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generational adjustment between them and their foreign-born 
parents, and with the pressures of mass immigration. How- 
ever, in 1966 the Israel-born rate in the population over the 
age of 15, while it had declined, was still the highest (67). In 
that year the incidence in the Asian-African-born had fallen 
to 51, indicating that their former high rates were due to tran- 
sient stresses of immigration and sociocultural change. In 
1966 the Asian-African rates were only slightly higher than 
the European-American, and definitely lower than the Israel- 
born ones. The total European-American-born crude rate in 
Israel in 1966 stood at 45, which is about the same as the Euro- 
pean-born rate for 1958, but appreciably higher than the ear- 
lier-known rate for New York Jews. In every case the schizo- 
phrenic rate in Israel Jews still appears to be higher than earlier 
rates for non-Jews. The general urban crude rate in the U.S. 
in 1929-31 was 27. In New York in 1949-51 it was 32 for non- 
Jews. In New Zealand in 1963-67 the general crude rate was 
21, while the figures for Jews in Israel in 1958 and 1966 were 
39 and 37, and higher if “psychotic episodes” are included. In 
Israel, among the Asian-African-born the male rate predomi- 
nates, while among the European-American-born the female 
rate is in excess of the male. 


PARANOIA. This generally rather firm diagnostic category has 
often been said to be more common in Jews than in non-Jews. 
Malzberg’s work in New York did not bear this out. However, 
in Israel in 1958, higher first admission rates were diagnosed 
among European-born Jews (10) and among the Asian-Af- 
rican-born (8-20). The latter was probably a reaction to 
migration and change, and not always true paranoia. The 
Israel-born had the same rate in 1958 as Jews and white non- 
Jews in New York (0.7). In New Zealand in 1967 the rate was 
1.0. More recent information indicates no abatement, but 
rather an increase, in the rates of paranoia diagnosed and 
treated among the foreign-born Israelis. It was especially 
marked in women of European-American origin (21 for the 
15-plus age group). 

It should be noted that among Jews in Israel in 1966 the 
incidence of all psychoses of a functional, or non-organic na- 
ture (schizophrenic, effective, psychotic episode, paranoiac) 
was approximately the same for the Israel and Asian-African- 
born (107 and 100 respectively for the 15-plus) and for Euro- 
pean-American-born (121). As elsewhere, foreign-born im- 
migrants in Israel in the 15-plus group have higher total rates 
of first admission to hospital than the native-born, but the 
differences are not very significant (1966: Israel 188, Asian- 
Africa 218, European-American 226). 

Malzberg showed that Jews have about the same total 
rate of first admissions as white non-Jews. The Israel rate was 
later discovered to be about 12 per cent higher than both. In 
the Midtown Manhattan study, Mental Health in the Metrop- 
olis (1962), Leo Srole and Thomas Langner found that Jews 
showed a far higher prevalence of all treated disorders than 
Protestants and Catholics, but for cases normally treated in 
hospital approximately the same rate as Protestants and less 
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than Catholics. Jews generally had the lowest rate for serious 
impairment of mental health. Because Jews were found less 
frequently in the lower socioeconomic strata, their seriously 
impaired rates were lower. This leads to the conclusion that 
the rate of the more severe conditions for which treatment was 
sought in the U.S. was not greater among Jews than among 
non-Jews. In Israel, European-American-born Jews had a def- 
initely higher rate for all psychoses (including organic condi- 
tions) than Jews of other origins. 


Neuroses and Allied Conditions 

The available hospital statistics in New York City (Bellevue 
Hospital, 1938) and in New York State (Malzberg’s study, 
1949-51) indicate a higher rate of neuroses in Jews than in 
non-Jews. A higher rate of neuroses for Jews was reported 
among military selectees in Boston in 1941-42. The rate for 
first admissions to Illinois State mental hospitals, however, 
was lower for Jews. 

Leo Srole notes that in the early 1950s the prevalence rate 
of treated neuroses for Jews was twice that of Catholics and 
Protestants. In the Manhattan study, Jews also yielded con- 
siderably higher patient rates for disorders usually treated in 
an ambulatory facility. While in the community survey they 
showed the lowest seriously impaired rate, their mental health 
was generally not as satisfactory as that of Catholics and Prot- 
estants, from which it is to be concluded that neurosis rates in 
New York are higher among Jews than among non-Jews. 

In Israel in 1958 Jews had a hospital first admission rate 
which was definitely higher for neuroses than Jews in New 
York (1949-51, 21 v. 12). Furthermore, the Asian-African- 
born had generally twice the rate (15-plus) of the European- 
and Israel-born. The highest rate (65) was among those born 
in Iran, who had particular adjustment problems and also 
showed an apparently greater tendency to paranoid reactions. 
In 1966 the general Israel rate for neuroses was even higher 
than in 1958 (30), but the two groups of immigrants had ap- 
proximately the same rate (+40). This is accounted for by the 
steep rise in the first admission rate for neurosis among Euro- 
pean immigrants and some subsidence in the rate among Ori- 
ental immigrants. 

Concentration-camp survivors, while generally known to 
have made a good social adjustment in Israel, were in a large 
proportion of cases deeply affected by the trauma they had 
suffered. Their emotional reactions often included anxiety, 
depression, and difficulty in reestablishing relations. Kibbutz- 
born Israelis appear to have the usual emotional disturbances, 
and in average proportions. They do not, however, manifest 
homosexuality or delinquency. 

For personality (character, behavior disorders), Malz- 
berg’s study of hospitalization showed a crude rate slightly 
less for Jews in New York (1.5) than for white non-Jews. Israel 
Jews in 1958 showed a very much higher hospital incidence 
rate. The Asian-African-born in Israel showed remarkably 
high rates in the population over the age of 15 (36-48), as did 
the Israel-born (50), when compared to the European-born 
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(15-25). This accords with their rates for schizophrenia, and 
like these they decreased in 1966 (Asian-African-born 25, 
Israel-born 23). This indicates that these reactions were the 
product of immigration and social upset and that they were 
reduced after social adaptation. In 1958 and 1966 the rates for 
personality disorders among the European-American-born 
were the lowest in Israel (9). 


Other Indicators of Mental Ill Health 

ALCOHOLISM. Jews are traditionally known for their sobriety. 
In the 1920s their rate for arrests for drunkenness in Warsaw 
was 30 v. 1,920 for Christians. In 1925 the rate of admission to 
public and private mental hospitals in New York City was 0.1 
for Jews and 5.9 for non-Jews. A similar picture held in Mas- 
sachusetts and Illinois State hospitals. In the Boston exami- 
nation of military selectees, Jews had the lowest incidence of 
alcoholic psychosis of all ethnic groups. Malzberg found only 
two cases during a three-year period (1950-52) in Canada, 
where the Jewish population was 240,000. He also states that 
he found an intemperate employment of alcohol in 2.2 percent 
of Jewish first admissions in New York as against 18 percent 
of non-Jewish first admissions. In the New Haven psychiat- 
ric census of 1950, no alcoholic Jews were found among the 
patients at any treatment site. 

In a census in Israel in 1964 analyzing cases found in 
mental hospitals, only 21 (0.3 percent) presented alcoholic 
problems. In 1966, however, a total of 152 alcoholic cases were 
admitted to the hospital (2 percent of all cases admitted). This 
was the total crude rate of 6.6 (for men 12.5), which resembles 
the earlier rates for non-Jews in the U.S. (urban total rate 7, 
males 12). However, this rate constituted about one in ten 
of which only four were Israel-born; 26 were from Europe- 
America (rate 3) and 44 from Asia-Africa (rate 7). It is evident, 
therefore that alcoholism in Israel is a problem relating almost 
entirely to male immigrants, especially those from Asia and 
Africa. However, social changes in the country and the grow- 
ing consumption of alcohol may conceivably increase its inci- 
dence, in spite of the intense social cohesion in Israel. 

It is possible that a part of the real incidence of neurosis 
and depression in many non-Jewish populations is masked by 
or expressed through alcoholic overindulgence. In Jews it may 
well be that emotional difficulty is expressed through neurosis 
and depression rather than through the escape into and physi- 
cal self-destruction of alcoholism (see *Drunkenness). 


DRUG ADDICTION. Drug addiction is relatively speaking not 
new or uncommon among Jews in Israel. In 1966 and 1967 91 
Jews with a primary diagnosis of addiction were admitted to 
hospital for treatment. Thirty-two of these cases were admitted 
for the first time (23 males, 9 females). They were composed 
equally of immigrants from Europe-America and Afro-Asia, 
with only five or six Israel-born. In 1970 there were probably 
somewhat more than 4oo hard-core addicts in Israel. Drug 
addiction is known to be associated in the underworld with 
criminality and with pimping and prostitution, but a few of 
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the cases were related to medical treatment. The New Haven 
study of 1950 revealed no drug addicts among Jews. A com- 
parison of half-year figures for 1966 with 1970 shows a rise of 
first admissions related to drugs (from 20 to 39) with an es- 
pecial increase of the number of younger Israel-born Jews. In 
1970, despite the absence of statistical study, the abuse of drugs 
was known to have spread to groups of Jewish youth in the 
US. A few who visited Israel after the Six-Day War required 
treatment. Some of the older immigrants to Israel from North 
Africa and the Middle East had been in the habit of smoking 
marijuana, but it became much less evident among them in 
Israel and was not used by their children except among delin- 
quents and small marginal groups. Following the Six-Day War, 
with the occupation of the West Bank and the flood of volun- 
teers and students from North America, the use of marijuana 
increased in marginal groups. The occasional and apparently 
temporary use of a small amount of marijuana even appeared 
among groups of pupils at secondary schools. 


Suicide 

Emile *Durkheim demonstrated at the end of the 19th century 
that Jews had a lower suicide rate than Protestants and Cath- 
olics. It was estimated that in 1925 the suicide rate for Jews in 
New York was ten as compared to a similar general average 
yearly rate for the period 1950-59 in the U.S., a rate of three 
in Ireland, and one of 23 in Denmark. In Israel in 1952-58 the 
general rate was ten (and 15 for the population above 15 years 
of age in 1949-59). While the suicide rate in Israel represents 
a mid-point between extremes in other nations, it has spe- 
cial characteristics. The female rate relative to the male rate 
is unusually high. In European countries males usually have 
a suicide rate three or four times that of females. In Israel in 
the years 1949-59, female rates were never less than half that 
of males and in two of those years equaled that of males. This 
has been explained as a result of the social equality and shared 
burdens of the sexes in Israel. A slackening of religious Ortho- 
doxy may be a factor, but high female ratios are not found in 
other egalitarian societies. It is more probably a result of the 
high incidence of depression, especially among older West- 
ern women in Israel. Since 1949 at least 70 percent of female 
suicides have occurred in women over the age of 31, which is 
also the age associated with the onset of depression. 

The high ratio of suicides in women as compared to men 
among Jews in Europe can be seen from a report by Arthur 
*Ruppin in 1940. Of the suicides of Jews in Warsaw between 
1927 and 1932, 49.4 percent were women. Ruppin ascribes this 
to the difficult psychological situation of Jewish girls who, in 
the secular environment of the Polish capital, had lost touch 
with their Orthodox parents. Another striking fact is the very 
low suicide rate in Israel among the Asian-African- and Israel- 
born. However, attempted suicide is becoming more frequent 
among young women from Oriental homes in Israel. This is 
probably related to the psychological conflict described by 
Ruppin, who ascribes rising rates of suicide among Jews gener- 
ally to growing secularity. Where Durkheim quotes a rate of 18 
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for Jews in Prussia in 1890, Ruppin gives a rate of 50 for 1926. 
Since 1956 the suicide rate in Israel has gradually declined. In 
1964 it was 12 for the population above the age of 15, while the 
rate for the general population was 7.6. This decrease may also 
be related to the general readaptation which followed the ab- 
sorption of the mass immigration of the early 1950s. 


Criminality and Delinquency 

While no statistics exist, criminality was known to be rare 
among Jewish communities in the Diaspora and has gener- 
ally been so in Erez Israel as well. However, delinquency has 
been found, especially among the less privileged Oriental, 
near-slum groups in Israel’s cities. Striking evidence of the 
stress which followed the mass immigration is seen in the 
high rates of crimes of violence (murder, attempted murder, 
and manslaughter) and causing death by negligence from 
1949 until about 1956-57. The rate for murder dropped from 
45 in 1949 to one in 1962. The total rate of these crimes of vi- 
olence decreased from 20 in 1950 to five in 1960. This again 
indicates adaptation after the tensions caused by mass immi- 
gration (but see below). 

The percentage of juvenile delinquency rose from 0.7 
in 1949 to 1.0 in 1957. The proportion was higher for Oriental 
groups. In 1957 children of all groups of immigrants consti- 
tuted 69 percent of the delinquents. Delinquency and crimi- 
nality are not encountered among kibbutz-born children. The 
incidence of juvenile delinquency among Oriental groups 
indicates problems which at times arise out of cultural and 
social changes in their families. On the other hand, the pal- 
pable increase in delinquency among children from a “good” 
socioeconomic background highlights the difficulties being 
encountered by some developed city families in the modern, 
technologically advanced society of Israel. 

[Louis Miller] 


Later Figures 

At the end of 2002, 5,439 psychiatric patients were occupying 
hospital beds in Israel and during the year around 58,000 out- 
patients had been treated in government clinics. Hospitaliza- 
tion resulting from drug and alcohol abuse reached 19,528. In 
this regard the estimate of 400 addicts in the country in 1970 
cited above, reflecting even then the gradual introduction of 
drugs into the country after the Six-Day War, underscores the 
extent to which Israel in the early 21°t century had evolved a 
drug and alcohol culture. Hundreds of thousands can be said 
to be users of illegal drugs of one kind or another. Similarly 
the sharp rise in criminality and delinquency (see *Crime) are 
further indications of Israel’s new realities. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Miller, in: N. Petrilowitsch (ed.), Contri- 
butions to Comparative Psychiatry (1967), 96-137; idem, in: A. Jarus 
et al. (eds.), The Child and the Family in Israel (1970); B. Malzberg, 
Mental Health of Jews in New York State, 1949-1957 (1963); L. Srole 
and Th. Langner, in: Mental Health in the Metropolis, 1 (1962), 300-24; 
M. Mandel, J. Gampel, and L. Miller, Admission to Mental Hospital 
in Israel - 1966 (1971); L. Eitinger, Concentration Camp Survivors in 
Norway and Israel (1964). WEBSITE: www.health.gov.il. 
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MENUHIN, HEPHZIBAH 


MENUHIN, HEPHZIBAH (1920-1981), pianist. Born in 
San Francisco, Menuhin began to study piano at an early age, 
giving her first recital in 1928. She continued her studies in 
Paris with Marcel Ciampi. There, in 1934 she made her debut 
with her brother Yehudi *Menuhin, thus starting a long part- 
nership in sonata recitals. She toured widely as a recitalist in 
most of the major cities of Europe and America, visiting Israel 
with her brother in 1950. Her playing had a clean, clear ap- 
proach abjuring frills. 

Among her recordings are works by Schubert, Mendels- 
sohn, Bach, Beethoven, and Bartok. In 1938 she married and 
settled in Australia. In 1954 she moved to Sydney, where she 
gave concerts and opened her home to anyone in need. Three 
years later she settled in London. With her second husband, 
Richard Hauser, she set up the Center for Human Rights and 
Responsibilities. After her death, a Hephzibah Menuhin Me- 
morial Scholarship fund for young pianists was established in 
conjunction with the Nsw State Conservatorium of Music. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online; Baker’s Biographical Diction- 
ary (1997); L.M. Rolfe, The Menuhins: A Family Odyssey (1978); T. 
Palmer, Menuhin: A Family Portrait (1991). 


[Naama Ramot (24 ed.)] 


MENUHIN, SIR YEHUDI (1916-1999), violinist and con- 
ductor. Menuhin was born in New York, the son of parents 
who had left Palestine to settle in the U.S. He himself spoke 
Hebrew in his early years. He started to learn the violin at the 
age of five and appeared as soloist with the San Francisco Or- 
chestra when he was seven. He was taken to Europe in 1927, 
and continued his studies with Georges Enesco and with Adolf 
Busch. By 1929, he captivated Paris, London, and New York, 
and made his first gramophone records. He had played the 
Bach, Beethoven, and Brahms violin concertos under Bruno 
*Walter in Berlin, and performed 75-year old Elgar’s violin 
concerto under the composer’s baton in London and Paris. 
In 1935 he retired for almost two years to California. During 
World War 11 Menuhin gave an estimated 500 performances 
for U.S. and Allied Forces. In 1944 he was the first Allied soloist 
to play in liberated Paris and in 1945 he was invited to play in 
Moscow. He paid the first of several visits to Israel in 1950. 
Menuhin had increased the scope of his musical involve- 
ment. His second career, as a conductor, was initiated with 
the Dallas so in 1947 and became a regular feature of his ac- 
tivities. He established and directed music festivals in Swit- 
zerland (1957) and later in England (Bath and Windsor). He 
established a school for musically gifted children. Menuhin’s 
admiration for Indian music prompted an important musical 
friendship with Ravi Shankar. He became an active member of 
UNESCO’ International Musical Council of which he served 
as president. In 1970 he was awarded the Jawaharlal Nehru 
Prize for International Understanding. He received degrees, 
doctorates, and fellowships from universities around the world 
and state honors from 17 countries. After adopting British citi- 
zenship in 1985 he was knighted, and in 1987 he was awarded 
the Order of Merit. Among the many composers who wrote 
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specially for him were Ernst *Bloch, Béla Bartok, Paul *Ben- 
Haim, and Sir William Walton. He published several books 
including the autobiography Unfinished Journey (1977), Life 
Class of an Itinerant Violinist (1986), and The Violin (1996). 
Yehudi Menuhin’s sisters, Hephzibah *Menuhin (1920-1981) 
and YALTA (1921-2001), both gifted pianists, appeared with 
him in chamber music recitals and in concert tours. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.O. Spingel, Yehudi Menuhin (Ger., 1964). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online; Baker's Biographical Diction- 
ary (1997). 
[Uri (Erich) Toeplitz / Naama Ramot (24 ed.)] 


ME’OT HITTIM (Heb. 2°un nivia; “wheat money”), col- 
lection made before *Passover to ensure a supply of flour for 
unleavened bread (mazzot) for the poor. Residence in a town 
for 12 months obliged one to contribute to or entitled one to 
receive communal funds known as Kimha de-Fisha (“flour for 
Passover”; TJ, BB 1:6, 12d). In medieval Europe it was custom- 
ary for the communal rabbi and seven notables to draw up 
a list of those eligible to donate and to receive the tax, at the 
beginning of the month of Nisan. The custom was codified 
by *Isserles (OH 429:1). In modern times, the term has been 
broadened to include all the holiday needs of the poor at Pass- 
over (e.g., wine, fish, meat). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Ki-Tov, Sefer ha-Todaah, 1 pt. 2 (1960), 
22f.; Eisenstein, Dinim, 342. 


MEPHIBOSHETH (Heb. nw"), a son of Jonathan and a 
grandson of Saul; called Merib-Baal (2y3-2°79) or Meribaal 
(22°19) in the genealogy of the house of Saul (1 Chron. 8:34; 
9:40) where the name is parallel to Eshbaal (see *Ish-Bosheth). 
The original form in 1 Chronicles is obviously, boshet, “shame” 
having deliberately been substituted for baal, “lord? which 
later generations objected to because it was the name of the 
pagan god Baal. Mephibosheth, the sole heir of the house of 
Saul (cf. 11 Sam. 9:1ff.), became lame at the age of five as the 
result of a fall from the hands of his nurse when she hurriedly 
picked him up in order to flee after receiving the news of the 
death of Saul and Jonathan (11 Sam. 4:4). David treated Me- 
phibosheth compassionately, refusing to deliver him over to 
the Gibeonites to be hanged with the other descendants of 
Saul (21:7), inviting him to eat at the royal table, and restoring 
him to the fields of Saul (9:1ff.). These kindnesses toward Me- 
phibosheth can be explained as the fulfillment of David's oath 
to Jonathan (1 Sam. 20:15, 42; 11 Sam. 21:7) and perhaps even 
of his oath to Saul (1 Sam. 24:22). The story telling of David's 
generosity, however, makes no mention of the oaths, perhaps 
thereby implying that David’s magnanimity was motivated not 
only by his oath but also by a plan to keep the descendants 
of the preceding dynasty under observation and to impress 
upon his own monarchy the stamp of continuity and legiti- 
macy. Reasons of state become particularly evident in David's 
attempts to draw closer to the Benjamites and those who had 
been allied with Saul (11 Sam. 3:19; 9:4-5; 17:27; 19:17, 18, 21; 
1 Chron. 12:1-9). During Absalom’s revolt Mephibosheth did 
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not take any action and apparently remained loyal to David 
(11 Sam. 19:25-32). *Ziba failed in his attempt to impute to 
Mephibosheth the ambition of receiving the monarchy from 
the people (11 Sam. 16:1-4; 19:25-30). 

[Samuel Abramsky] 


In the Aggadah 

Mephibosheth was an outstanding scholar. David called him 
“My teacher,’ and consulted him on all matters (Ber. 4a), and 
in the Talmud his name, used metaphorically to denote a 
noted scholar (Erub. 53b; “out of my mouth, humiliation”), in- 
dicated that he humiliated even David by his learning (ibid.). 
Nevertheless, David saved his life (cf. 11 Sam. 21:7) by praying 
that Mephibosheth should not be made to pass before the Ark 
and thus risk being condemned to death as were the rest of 
Saul’s sons (Yev. 79a). Because David gave ear to Ziba’s slan- 
der against Mephibosheth, the Temple was destroyed TJ, Yev. 
4a). The later division of the kingdom was a punishment for 
David's decision that Mephibosheth and Ziba were to divide 
the land (11 Sam. 19:29; Shab. 56b). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.P. Smith, The Books of Samuel (1cc, 1912), 
310-3, 374-6; W. Caspari, Die Samuelbuecher (1926), 579-80; Noth, 
Personennamen, 119, 143; M.Z. Segal, Sifrei Shemuel (1956), 255, 293, 
332, 352-3; J. Lewy, in: HUCA, 32 (1961), 36-37; H.W. Hertzberg, Sam- 
uel (Ger., 19607), 298-301. IN THE AGGADAH: Ginzberg, Legends, 4 
(1954), 76; I. Hasida, Ishei ha-Tanakh (1964), 265. 


MER, GIDEON (1894-1961), Israeli expert on malaria and 
epidemiologist. Mer was born in Ponevez (Panevezys), Lithu- 
ania, and gave up the study of medicine in 1913 to immigrate to 
Palestine. On the outbreak of World War 1 he was expelled by 
the Turkish authorities as an enemy alien and went to Egypt, 
where he responded to *TIrumpeldor’s call for volunteers to 
found a Jewish brigade. He was one of the first to join the Mule 
Corps and served with distinction at Gallipoli. After the war, 
Mer obtained work in the anti-malaria service under Profes- 
sor *Kligler, who persuaded him to return to Europe to com- 
plete his medical studies. In 1928, at the invitation of the He- 
brew University of Jerusalem, he rejoined Kligler on the staff 
of the malaria research station at Rosh Pinnah, and in 1935 
was appointed professor. 

In World War 11, Mer served as an expert on malaria first 
with the Australian army in the Middle East and then with the 
British forces in Iraq, Persia, and Burma. In Burma he carried 
out the first large-scale experiments on the use of ppt. After 
the war he returned to Rosh Pinnah and in 1948 served as 
brigade medical officer in the Palmah. With the founding of 
the State of Israel Mer was appointed head of the department 
of preventive medicine of the Israeli army, but returned to 
his research station at Rosh Pinnah in 1951. Mer’s work in the 
field of malaria control earned international recognition. His 
greatest contribution to the study of the bionomics of anoph- 
eles was his method of age grouping of the female anopheles 
by the size of the ampulla of the ovary. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Dror et al. (eds.), Gideon G. Mer... (Heb., 
1962 = Beri'ut ha-Zibbur, 5 (1962), 149-219). 
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MERCHANT, LARRY 


MERAB (Heb. 2179; probably from the root rbb), the eldest 
daughter of King *Saul (1 Sam. 14:49). Saul promised Merab 
as a wife for *David, upon the condition that David fight Saul’s 
wars against the Philistines (18:17-18). Saul did not fulfill his 
part of the bargain (18:19). Instead he gave Merab to *Adriel 
the Meholathite, and *Michal, her younger sister, became the 
wife of David. The conditional promise of marriage is similar 
to 1 Samuel 17:25, where Saul promises his daughter to the per- 
son who defeats Goliath. 11 Samuel 21:8 mentions the five sons 
of Michal and Adriel. The text should, however, read Merab 
instead of Michal on the basis of the Lucianic version of the 
Septuagint, the Peshita, and two masoretic texts. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: de Vaux, Anc Isr, 32. 


MERANO, town in the province of Bolzano, N.E. Italy, near 
the Austrian border. Only around the middle of the 19" cen- 
tury did a few Jewish families, mainly from Central Europe, 
settle in Merano, the area having been under herem since 
1475 (see *Trent). In 1905, a community was constituted in 
Merano, encompassing the communities of Trent and Bol- 
zano. In 1918 Merano passed from Austrian to Italian rule. In 
1931, 780 Jews lived there, many of whom were foreign citi- 
zens. During World War 11 the Jews in Merano had to face the 
hostility of the German-speaking population, as well as the 
Nazi occupation: 25 Italian Jews from Merano are known to 
have died in the extermination camps; many more were ex- 
ecuted or disappeared. There were 64 Jews in Merano in 1945, 


and about 30 in 1970. 
[Sergio Della Pergola] 


MERAY, TIBOR (1924- ), author and journalist. At first a 
dedicated supporter of the Rakosi regime after World War 11, 
Méray later joined Imre Nagy’s revisionists and, when the 1956 
revolution collapsed, fled to Paris. There he edited the radi- 
cal newspaper Irodalmi Ujsdg and, during the Six-Day War of 
1967, wrote in support of Israel. The Enemy (1958), confessions 
of a party hack, was a satire on Stalinism. Thirteen Days That 
Shook the Kremlin (1958) described the Hungarian Revolution. 
‘The Revolt of the Mind: A Case History of Intellectual Resistance 
behind the Iron Curtain appeared in English in 1975. 


MERCHANT, LARRY (1931-_), U.S. sports broadcaster and 
writer, known for his acerbic style of commentary. Merchant 
was born in Brooklyn, New York. His father ran a laundry 
and dry-cleaning business; his mother was a legal secretary. 
Merchant received a journalism degree from the University 
of Oklahoma in 1951, and after serving as a reporter for Stars 
and Stripes while in the Army, he began his journalism career 
in 1954 as sports editor of the Wilmington News in North Car- 
olina. He was named sports editor of the Philadelphia Daily 
News at 26, and moved to the New York Post as a sports col- 
umnist in 1965. He left the Post a decade later and moved into 
television, becoming the HBO boxing commentator in 1978. 
HBO Officials said they wanted Merchant to become another 
Howard *Cosell, himself an outspoken sportscaster. In a 2003 
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MERCIER, JEAN 


interview, Merchant said: “It’s not my job to be a cheerleader. 
I'm skeptical of hype.” He covered many of the top boxing 
events of the late 20" century, including Sugar Ray Leonard 
vs. Thomas Hearns, and Mike Tyson vs. Michael Spinks. In 
1985, Merchant received the Sam Taub Memorial Award for 
Excellence in Boxing Broadcast Journalism. He was inducted 
into the World Boxing Hall of Fame in 2002. He wrote the 
award-winning HBO documentary series “Legendary Nights,” 
which focused on famous boxing matches. Merchant played 
himself in two movies that featured boxing scenes, the 2001 
remake of Ocean’s 11 and I Spy in 2002. He is the author of 
three books on sports: ... And Every Day You Take Another 
Bite (1971), The National Football Lottery (1973), and Ringside 
Seat at the Circus (1976). 

[Alan D. Abbey (2"¢ ed.)] 


°MERCIER, JEAN (Joannes Mercerus; d. 1570), French He- 
braist. Born in Uzés, near Nimes, Mercier was a pupil of Fran- 
cois Vatable, whom he succeeded as professor of Hebrew at 
the Collége Royal, Paris, in 1546. Unlike his master, Mercier 
was a prolific writer, publishing works on Hebrew and Semitic 
grammar, Latin translations and editions of the Targums, Bible 
commentaries, and other books of Jewish interest. Owing to 
his sympathy with the Reformers during the French religious 
wars, Mercier was obliged to take refuge in Venice in 1567 
and, after returning to France, he died of the plague. One of 
his best-known works was the Libellus de abbreviaturis He- 
braeorum, tam Talmudicorum quam Masoritarum et aliorum 
rabbinorum (Paris, 1561), later exploited by Guy *Le Fevre de 
la Boderie, which reveals Mercier’s interest in the Kabbalah 
and cites scholars such as *Reuchlin and *Galatinus. However, 
from remarks in his commentary on Genesis (Geneva, 1598), 
published after his death by Théodore de Béze, his enthusiasm 
for later kabbalistic literature clearly waned. Mercier trans- 
lated almost the whole of Targum Jonathan b. Uzziel on the 
Prophets; and he wrote annotations to Santes *Pagnini’s The- 
saurus (Ozar Leshon ha-Kodesh; Lyons, 1575, etc.). His other 
works include Besorat Mattei (1955), a Hebrew version of the 
gospel of Matthew; Luhei Dikduka Kasdaah o Aramaah: Ta- 
bulae in grammaticen linguae Chaldaeae (Paris, 1560); Aseret 
ha-Devarim: Decalogus, with the commentary of Abraham 
Ibn Ezra, in Hebrew and Latin (Lyons, 1566-68); and the post- 
humous De notis Hebraeorum liber (1582), revised by another 
French Hebraist, Jean Cingarbres (Quinquarboreus; d. 1587). 
Among those who studied under Mercier was the Huguenot 
leader and author Philippe de Mornay (Du Plessis-Mornay, 
1549-1623). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: F Secret, Les Kabbalistes Chrétiens de la Re- 
naissance (1964), 208-9; Steinschneider, Cat. Bod., 1748. 


[Godfrey Edmond Silverman] 


MERCURY (Mercurius; in talmudic literature 0°71770, 
Merkulis), Roman god of merchants and wayfarers, iden- 
tical with the Greek god Hermes. The rabbis of the Talmud 
discussed Mercury more than any other pagan deity and 
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apparently considered him almost synonymous with idola- 
try. Thus, where one baraita states, “He who sees Mercurius 
should recite ‘Blessed (be God) who has patience with those 
who transgress His will” (Ber. 57b), the parallel source reads 
simply, “He who sees idolatry...” (Tosef., ibid. 7[6]:2). Simi- 
larly, the Midrash interpreted the general prohibition against 
erecting statues or pagan monuments (Lev. 26:1) as referring to 
statues of Mercury on the roads (Sifra, Be-Har 9:5). The rabbis 
were also aware of certain modes of worship connected with 
Mercury, and thus the Mishnah proclaims: “He that throws a 
stone at a Mercurius is to be stoned, because this is how it is 
worshiped” (Sanh. 7:6). The trilithon, or three stones erected 
as part of the Mercurius, was also known, and therefore “R. 
Ishmael says: Three stones beside a Mercurius, one beside the 
other, are forbidden, but two are permitted” (Av. Zar. 4:1). So 
well known, in fact, was Mercurius worship in Palestine that 
it is mentioned even in popular proverbs: “As one who throws 
a stone at Mercurius is guilty of idolatry, so one who teaches 
a wicked pupil is guilty of idolatry” (Tosef., Av. Zar. 6[7]:18). 
Rabbis were constantly confronted with Mercury, and ac- 
cording to one talmudic account, a Mercurius was erected in 
the field of R. Simeon, son of Judah the Patriarch, but he suc- 
ceeded in having it dismantled by the local authorities (Ty, 
Ay. Zar. 4:1, 43d). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Lieberman, in: JIR, 36 (1945/46), 366-8; 


37 (1946/47), 42-54. 
[Isaiah Gafni] 


MERCY (Heb. 07777), a feeling of compassion tempered with 
love, which engenders forgiveness and forbearance in man and 
which stimulates him to deeds of charity and kindness. This 
quality, inherent in man’s attitude toward his loved ones, is an 
essential characteristic of God who “pitieth like a father” (Ps. 
103:13; Isa. 49:15; Ex. 20:6; 34:6; Micah 7:8), and of the descen- 
dants of Abraham, renowned for their compassion. As God 
is known as Rahamanah (“the Merciful”), so are the people 
of Israel distinguished as “merciful sons of merciful fathers” 
(Yev. 79a). In accordance with the tradition of the *imitation 
of God - “as He is merciful so be you merciful” (Shab. 133b) - 
mercy transcends familial bounds to encompass the entire 
range of human relationships (Ecclus. 18:13; Gen. R. 33: 1). Just 
as God is bound by His covenant of mercy with His people 
(Deut. 13:17; 30:3; 11 Kings 13:23), so is the Jew bound by spe- 
cific commandments to act mercifully toward the oppressed, 
the alien, the orphan, the widow, indeed, every living creature 
(Deut. 22:6; 25:4; Prov. 19:17; Git. 61a; Moses Cordovero, Tomer 
Devorah, ch. 3). The exercise of mercy is the fulfillment of a 
covenantal obligation, and, in turn, enhances moral sensibility 
(Suk. 49b; BB 9b). The stress placed upon maintaining chari- 
table institutions in Jewish communal life is an outgrowth of 
this view of mercy. Man’s recognition of God as “the Merciful 
One” finds its verbal expression in his prayers (Num. 19:19; Ps. 
106:1), wherein he implores God to deal compassionately even 
with the undeserving man (Ex. 34:7; Sot. 14a; Ber. 7a). Because 
of the imperfection of every mortal, even such righteous men 
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as Abraham are dependent on God's mercy. Recognizing hu- 
man frailty, God forgives transgressors, especially those who 
themselves are forgiving (Ecclus. 28:2; Shab. 151b; BM 85a; Ex. 
R. 12:1). The firm belief that “it is because of the Lord’s mercies 
that we are not consumed, because His compassions fail not” 
(Lam. 3:22) has sustained the Jewish people through many 
periods of travail (Hos. 12:7). God’s mercifulness does not ne- 
gate the principle of divine justice, but rather complements it 
and reinforces its efficacy (see *God, Justice and Mercy of). 
In analyzing the 13 attributes by which God manifests Him- 
self, the rabbis point to the positive interaction of mercy and 
justice in God’s relation to the world (RH 17A, b; Lev. R. 29:3). 
This combination of justice and mercy in God is denoted in 
the two names of God, Elohim, and yHwu, the first of which 
designates justice, the second, mercy. God resolves the tension 
between strict judgment and mercy in favor of the latter (Ps. 
89:3; Prov. 20:28). Philo expresses this in his statement: “God’s 
pity is older than his justice” (Deus, 16). Judaism can thus de- 
mand of its judges the seemingly contradictory qualities of 
impartiality and compassion (Ex. 23:3; Ket. 9:2: Sanh. 6b). 
The principle of mercy assumes an overriding significance in 
the administration of Jewish law, where rules of equity qualify 
strict legalism: “... execute the judgment and show mercy and 
compassion every man to his brother” (Zech. 7:9). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.E. Moore, Judaism, 2 (1946), 154 and 169; 
C.G. Montefiore and H. Loewe, A Rabbinic Anthology, index; Orhot 
Zaddikim (Prague, 1581); I. Heinemann, Taamei ha-Mitzvot be-Sifrut 


Yisrael, 2 (1956), index s.v. hemlah. 
[Zvi H. Szubin] 


MERECINA OF GERONA, 15" century author of a Hebrew 
liturgical poem, rich in biblical allusions, that begins, “Blessed, 
Majestic, and Terrible,” discovered by A.M. Habermann in the 
manuscript of a medieval Spanish mahzor. She is described in 
the manuscript as “‘a woman of virtue’ - the lady Merecina, 
the Rabbiness from Gerona.” Merecina’s plea for divine re- 
demption for the faithful of Israel is also an acrostic: the first 
word of each of the five verses starts with a letter of her name. 
Since the Jewish community of Gerona disappeared after the 
expulsion of 1492, the poem was evidently written before that 
date. Merecina is one of only two known female Hebrew po- 
ets in medieval Spain; her predecessor was the tenth-century 
wife of *Dunash ben Labrat. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Habermann, Iyyunim ba-Shirah u-va- 
Piyyut shel Yemei ha-Beinayim (1972), 265-67; Merecina of Gerona, 
“Blessed, Majestic and Terrible,” in: $. Kaufman, G. Hasan-Rokem, 
and T. Hess (eds), The Defiant Muse: Hebrew Feminist Poems from 
Antiquity to the Present. A Bilingual Anthology (1999), 64-65; K. Hell- 
erstein, “The Name in the Poem: Women Yiddish Poets,” in: Shofar, 
20:3 (2002), 34; Y. Levine, “Nashim Yehudiyot she-Hibru Tefillot le- 
Kelal Yisrael - Iyyun Histori; in: Kenishta, 2 (2003), 91. 


[Cheryl Tallan (24 ed.)] 
MEREMAR (d. 432), Babylonian amora of the end of the 


fourth and beginning of the fifth centuries. According to the 
Sefer Kabbalah of Abraham *Ibn Daud, Meremar succeeded 
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Ashi as head of the academy of Sura (427-32). He was a pupil 
of the elder Ravina (Yev. 75b) and transmitted to the younger 
Ravina in the name of the latter’s father the teachings of Joseph 
(Ned. 6ob) and of Papi (Ned. 90a). He transmitted a statement 
once in the name of R. Dimi (Git. 19b), but he could hardly 
have known him personally, since Dimi lived in the first half 
of the fourth century. Among his colleagues were Mar Zutra 
(Suk. 45a) and Ashi (Ber. 30a). His pupil the younger Ravina, 
who visited him later in Sura (Pes. 117b), is mentioned fre- 
quently (Shab. 81b; Git. 19b; BM 72b, 1044; et al.), and Aha of 
Difti (Ber. 45b; Hul. 47a) is also apparently a pupil of Mere- 
mar. He was succeeded as head of the academy by Idi b. Avin. 
Meremar had a son Judah who was a colleague of Mar b. Rav 
Ashi and the above-mentioned Aha (Ber. 45b). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 908-10; H. Albeck, Mavo 


la-Talmudim (1969), 438f. 
[David Joseph Bornstein] 


MERETZ, Israeli parliamentary group and political party. 
Meretz first emerged as a ten-member parliamentary group 
on March 9, 1992, through the merger of the Citizens Rights 
Movement, *Mapam, and *Shinui. The three parties were 
united on the issues of peace, religion and state, and human 
rights issues, but differed on social and economic issues, with 
Mapam and the cr following a socialist line, and Shinui a 
liberal one. 

Meretz ran in the elections to the Thirteenth Knesset, 
under the leadership of Shulamit *Aloni, receiving 12 seats, 
and emerged as the third largest party in the Knesset. It joined 
the government formed by Yitzhak *Rabin, and received three 
ministerial posts, increased to four after Shas left the govern- 
ment on the eve of the signing of the Oslo Accords in 1993. As 
long as Shas remained in the government, there was constant 
pressure on its part that Aloni be removed from the Ministry 
of Education and Culture, to which she had been appointed 
minister, owing to what Shas considered lack of sensitivity 
to the religious sector. As a result Aloni was replaced in the 
ministry by Amnon *Rubinstein, and received a portfolio 
that combined Communications, Science, and the Arts. As 
a staunch supporter of an agreement between Israel and the 
PLO, Meretz supported the Oslo Accords, but was only mar- 
ginally involved in their formulation. In addition to attend- 
ing to the portfolios that were in its hands, Meretz continued 
throughout the Thirteenth Knesset to be active in the field of 
civil and human rights, within Israel proper and in the territo- 
ries, and even before Rabin’s assassination warned against the 
growing strength of the religious extreme right-wing move- 
ments. Following Rabin’s assassination, Meretz blocked an 
attempt by Prime Minister Shimon *Peres to bring the NRP 
into the coalition and thus give it an effective veto on any fu- 
ture peace moves. Meretz joined Haim *Ramon when he es- 
tablished the list Hayyim Hadashim ba-Histadrut, in the His- 
tadrut elections, and some of its members played an active role 
in the reorganization of the Histadrut after those elections. In 
the elections to the Fourteenth Knesset in 1996, Meretz, led by 
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Yossi *Sarid, received nine seats, and remained in the oppo- 
sition. In February 1997 it registered as a party, and its three 
bodies ceased to exist as separate parties. In the elections to the 
Fifteenth Knesset Meretz received ten seats, and entered the 
government formed by Ehud *Barak, receiving three portfo- 
lios, but it left the government in June 2000, because Sarid was 
displeased by Barak’s efforts to pacify Shas, and went into op- 
position. In the elections to the Sixteenth Knesset Meretz re- 
ceived only six seats, despite the fact that Yossi *Beilin and Yael 
*Dayan, who had failed to enter the *Israel Labor Party list 
for the elections to the Sixteenth Knesset in a realistic place, 
joined the Meretz list. This failure led to Sarid’s resigning the 
party leadership. In the elections for the party’s leadership held 
in February 2004, Yossi *Beilin beat Mk Ran Cohen, and the 
party changed its name to “Yahad and the Democratic Choice.” 
In the summer of 2005 “Meretz” was brought back into the 
party’s name. In the 2006 elections it won five seats. 


[Susan Hattis Rolef (24 ed.)] 


MERGENTHEIM (Bad Mergentheim), city in Wuerttem- 
berg, Germany. Jews settled in Mergentheim in the first half 
of the 13" century; 16 Jews were murdered during the *Rind- 
fleisch massacres of 1298. Jews are mentioned again in 1312; 
they suffered during persecutions in 1336 and again during 
those of the *Black Death in 1349 when a number of Jews were 
martyred. They reappeared in the city, however, in 1355, and 
during the next century prospered, in large part through mon- 
eylending. The Jewish population remained small throughout 
the 14!» and 15" centuries. In 1516 there was only one Jew in the 
city, but by the end of the century the population rose again. 
In 1590 a cemetery plot was put to use in Unterbalbach for the 
Jews of that town as well as those of surrounding communi- 
ties, including Mergentheim. This cemetery was enlarged in 
1702 and remained in continuous use throughout the mod- 
ern period. During the early 17" century, only *Schutzjuden 
were permitted in the city; all other Jews were restricted to 
an eight-day stay. Throughout the century, every attempt 
was made by the municipal authorities to restrict Jewish eco- 
nomic activities. Nonetheless, the Jewish families managed to 
build a synagogue in 1658; this was enlarged in 1762. By 1700 
there were 40 Jewish residents, among them the Court *Jews 
Calman Model and Hirsch Manasses. At this time Jewish 
commercial interests included trade in horses, livestock, corn, 
and wine. By the end of the century these had expanded into 
wholesale trade and banking. In 1728 Mergentheim became 
the seat of the *Landrabbiner, an office filled with distinction 
between 1742 and 1763 by Naphtali Hirsch Katzenellenbogen 
(see *Katzenellenbogen Family). In 1799 there were 90 Jews; 
110 in 1830; 176 in 1869; 250 in 1886; and 276 in 1900. In 1933 
there were 196 Jews. 

On November 9/10, 1938, Jewish stores and homes were 
demolished; the rabbi, M. Kahn, was physically assaulted and 
the interior of the synagogue destroyed. By 1939 there were 
only 87 Jews left in the city. In 1941 and 1942, 41 Jews were 
deported to concentration camps. The community’s Torah 
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scrolls and sacred objects were saved from destruction and 
turned over to an American army chaplain after the war. In 
1946 the synagogue was renovated but shortly thereafter was 
closed again and subsequently demolished. All that remained 
of the Mergentheim Jewish community in 1990 was the cem- 
etery in Unterbalbach. There is a memorial to commemorate 
the former synagogue. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Germania Judaica, 2 (1968), 538-9, incl. bibl.; 
P. Sauer, Die juedischen Gemeinden in Wuerttemberg und Hohen- 
zollern (1966), 37-43, incl. bibl.; Fy w, 338. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
A. Maimon, M. Breuer, Y. Guggenheim (eds.), Germania Judaica, 3, 
1350-1514 (1987), 861-66; J. Hahn, Erinnerungen und Zeugnisse jue- 
discher Geschichte in Baden-Wuerttemberg (1988), 331-33; H. Fechen- 
bach, Die letzten Mergentheimer Juden und die Geschichte der Familien 
Fechenbach (1997; reprint of 1972 edition). 


[Alexander Shapiro] 


MERHAVYAH (Heb. 17221719; “God’s Wide Space”), (1) kib- 
butz in the Jezreel (Harod) Valley, Israel, E. of Afulah and at 
the foot of Givat ha-Moreh, affiliated with Kibbutz Arzi Ha- 
Shomer Ha-Zaiir. In 1909, the first holding in the Jezreel Val- 
ley was acquired at Merhavyah by Jews through the efforts of 
Yehoshua *Hankin on behalf of the Palestine Land Develop- 
ment Company. Initially, a group of *Ha-Shomer established a 
farm there (1911). They persevered in spite of the malaria and 
the attempts of the Turkish authorities and their Arab neigh- 
bors to make them leave the place. Merhavyah soon became 
a workers’ cooperative according to Franz *Oppenheimer’s 
ideas. During World War 1, German pilots set up a tempo- 
rary camp there. The cooperative dispersed after the war and 
another group founded a settlement, joined by veterans of 
the *Jewish Legion, which, however, did not succeed. In 1929 
a group of Ha-Shomer ha-Za’ir pioneers from Poland estab- 
lished its kibbutz on the site. It became the movement's orga- 
nizational center, including the Kibbutz Arzi secretariat, ar- 
chives, printing press, and the Sifriat Poalim publishing house. 
In 1969, the kibbutz, with 550 inhabitants, based its economy 
on intensive farming, and also had a factory for plastic pipes 
and a metal workshop. In the mid-1990s, the population of 
the kibbutz was approximately 620, growing further to 675 in 
2002. In the 2000s the kibbutz economy was based on two in- 
dustries, plastics and wood, and a resort with an amusement 
park and events garden. Farming included field crops, cit- 
rus groves, and dairy cattle. The “Big Yard” featured restored 
houses built between 1912 and 1916, a visitors center, and a 
museum in memory of Meir *Yaari, one of the Kibbutz Arzi 
Ha-Shomer ha-Za’ir’s leaders. (2) Moshav founded on part of 
the Merhavyah lands in 1922 by a group of Third Aliyah pio- 
neers from Eastern Europe. Merhavyah, affiliated with Tenwat 
ha-Moshavim in 1969, engaged in intensive agriculture with 
field and garden crops, dairy cattle, and poultry as prominent 
branches. In 1968 its population was 42, jumping to 285 in the 
mid-1990s and 630 in 2002 after expansion. 


WEBSITE: www.merchavyard.org. il. 
[Efram Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 
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tion, as well as the secular supporters of the PLO sub-orga- 
nizations, were separately involved in the protests. Whereas 
the senior Islamist leadership was active locally, the pro-PLo 
protesters lacked leaders, as they had been exiled. Within sev- 
eral months the pLo in Tunis seized control of the pro-pLo 
protests by remote control. 

In spring 1990, an exclusively right-wing government 
rose in Israel, led by the Likud, which included circles who 
had little inclination for negotiation. Labor remained now 
in opposition until the general elections of June 1992. The ef- 
forts by President Bush to break the deadlock by pressur- 
ing Israel to offer concessions were thwarted by Shamir and 
proved ineffectual. 

Another major event in the Middle East of major propor- 
tions that encouraged the Bush administration to seek stability 
for the region and a solution to the wider Arab-Israeli conflict 
was the invasion of Kuwait by Iraqi forces on August 2, 1990. 
Iraq had had long-standing claims to Kuwait since the days 
the Ottoman Empire ruled over the area. Iraqi-Kuwaiti border 
disputes and financial disputes over the price of oil aggravated 
the relationship and contributed to the Iraqi decision to attack. 
The U.S. opposed the Iraqi-initiated war. President Bush finally 
gave Saddam Hussein until January 15, 1991, to end it. When 
Iraq failed to comply, the U.S. and its allied forces, including 
several Arab armies, began an air attack on Iraq and on Iraqi 
positions in Kuwait in “Operation Desert Storm.’ In retaliation 
Iraq launched scup missiles against Israel, damaging many 
buildings in the Tel Aviv area. Owing to American pressure 
Israel did not retaliate against Iraq and left the US. and its al- 
lies to conduct the war against the Iraqis. On February 23, 1991, 
allied ground forces entered Iraq. On February 27, Kuwait was 
liberated. During the war, Iraq’s national infrastructure was 
badly damaged while tens of thousands of Iraqi soldiers and 
civilians were killed, as were hundreds of Kuwaitis. After their 
liberation, the Kuwaiti authorities vented their anger against 
the Palestinians residing in their country, accusing them of 
supporting the Iraqi occupation. The Palestinian community 
was then reduced through expulsion from 300,000 to 30,000, 
with many of the new refugees resettling in Jordan. 

The Gulf War and the Intifada led to the U.S.- and Rus- 
sian-sponsored Middle East Peace Conference that convened 
in Madrid on October 30, 1991. All Arab states were invited to 
the conference and most attended. The conference outlined a 
series of bilateral and direct negotiations between Israel and 
the Syrians, Lebanese, and Jordanian-Palestinian delegations, 
with multilateral discussions on Middle Eastern refugees, en- 
vironment, economic development, and water rights. Politi- 
cally, in 1991 cracks began to appear in Algerian and Libyan 
hostility toward Israel. In the immediate aftermath of the 
1991 Gulf War, Hasan convened a Maghrebi summit in Cas- 
ablanca, attended by the heads of state of Morocco, Algeria, 
Tunisia, and Libya. These states, together with Mauritania, 
had recently founded the new Maghreb Arab Union (Amv), 
an organization that worked toward coordinating regional 
and economic development policies and other joint projects. 
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The Amu member states were eager to play a decisive role in 
Israeli-Palestinian politics. Thus, the Arab-Israeli peace issue 
dominated the Casablanca summit, beginning with Hasan’s 
welcoming address and following a speech delivered by Tu- 
nisia’s President Zayn Abidine Ben Ali. The Tunisian presi- 
dent was most explicit regarding the importance of reach- 
ing a settlement, saying that a stable Arab world and a stable 
Maghreb depended on it. 

By then, Egypt had already returned to the Arab fold. 
Most Arab states had renewed ties with Cairo. President 
Husni Mubarak successfully walked a tightrope. He stuck 
to Sadat’s policy of preserving the peace with Israel (albeit a 
cold peace) and Cairo’s cooperation with the US., but, unlike 
Sadat, he pursued a policy of reconciliation with the Arab 
world. As Egypt was then receiving financial and military as- 
sistance from Washington, reneging on the peace treaty of 
1979 with Israel would most certainly have resulted in the 
loss of U.S. support. Moreover, Egypt was now applying pres- 
sure on the Syrians, Israelis, and Palestinians to resolve their 
age-old conflicts. 

Throughout 1992, however, these gestures of goodwill 
and the post-Madrid Conference Arab-Israeli bilateral/mul- 
tilateral negotiations, which were moved to Washington, 
showed little progress. Israel negotiated with the Palestinians 
as long as they avowed that they were part of the Jordanian 
delegation, and not the pxo. Yet, the Palestinians who were 
with the Jordanian delegation were in fact very much part of 
the pLo. They contacted Tunis regularly for instructions, much 
to Israel's displeasure, bringing the bilateral Israeli-Palestin- 
ian negotiation track to a virtual standstill. 

Further, the Syrians were willing to negotiate with Israel 
bilaterally about occupied territories. Yet when it came to 
the multilateral talks they shied away, perhaps suggesting to 
the Israelis they had little inclination of pursuing matters re- 
lated to the normalization of ties. Little, then, could be ac- 
complished on the Israel-Syria track. In summer 1992, when 
the Labor Party replaced the Likud in power, Prime Minis- 
ter Yitzhak *Rabin was prepared to offer generous territorial 
concessions to the Syrians in return for extensive negotia- 
tions. Syria expected Israel to withdraw completely from the 
Golan Heights to the June 4, 1967 lines. Israel, however, only 
agreed to a Syrian presence along the international border 
that had been agreed on between Britain and France in 1923. 
Though the difference between the two borders was insignif- 
icant in terms of territory, for Israel to return to the June 4, 
1967 lines meant tolerating Syrian presence along the north- 
eastern shore of the Sea of Galilee and control over al-Hamma 
south of the lake. Moreover, as before, Syria was unwilling to 
establish full ties with Israel. Only the Jordanian-Israeli talks 
made progress. 


Israel, the Palestinians, Jordan, Syria, and the Oslo 
Accords: 1993-2006 

From late 1992 or the beginning of 1993, behind-the-scenes 
discussions were held in Oslo, Norway, in the shadow of the 
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MERIDA, city in W. Spain, capital of the ancient Lusitania. 
Located at an important road junction, it had one of the old- 
est communities in Spain. A folk legend relates that the Jew- 
ish settlement there dated from the arrival of captives brought 
by Titus after the destruction of the Second Temple; the ex- 
iles were “the nobles of Jerusalem ... among them there was a 
maker of curtains [for synagogue arks] by the name of Baruch 
who was also skilled in silk-work. These people remained in 
Mérida where they raised families ...” (Ibn Daud, Sefer ha-Qab- 
balah, ed. by G. Cohen (1967), 79). There was a Jewish settle- 
ment in Mérida in the late Roman and Visigothic periods. A 
Jewish tombstone inscription in Latin, probably dating from 
not later than the fourth century, embodies Latin translations 
of Hebrew formulas commonly found on Jewish tombstones 
of the period. After the Arab conquest, there was an impor- 
tant Jewish community in Mérida. Its prominent families in- 
cluded those of Ibn Avitur and Ibn al-Balia. 

During Christian rule the Jewish quarter was situated 
near the Church of Santa Catalina, formerly the synagogue. 
From 1283 the tax paid by the community was 4,000 marave- 
dis. The Jews in Mérida suffered during the 1391 persecutions, 
and a *Converso group existed there during the 15"* century. 
However the amount of tax paid by the community in 1439 
(2,250 maravedis) shows that it was relatively flourishing. 
Because of its proximity to the Portuguese border, the exiles 
from Mérida went to Portugal when the Jews were expelled 
from Spain in 1492. 

BIBLIOGRAPHy: Ashtor, Korot, 1 (19662), 230-2; Baer, Urkun- 
den, 2 (1936), index; J.M. Millas, in: Sefarad, 5 (1945), 301ff. (cf. plate 
between 300-1); C. Roth, ibid., 8 (1948), 391-6; J. Ma. Navascués, ibid., 
19 (1959), 78-91; Cantera-Mllias, Inscripciones, 410ff.; H. Beinart, 
in: Estudios, 3 (1962), 9f., 14, 27-30; Suarez Fernandez, Documentos, 
69, 81, 257-7; A. Marcos Pon, in: Rivista di Archeologia Cristiana, 32 
(1956), 249-52 (It.). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Garcia Iglesias, in: 


Revista de estudios extremefios, 32 (1976), 79-98. 
[Haim Beinart] 


MERIDOR, DAN (1947-_), Israeli politician and lawyer, 
member of the Eleventh to Fifteenth Knessets. Meridor was 
born in Jerusalem, son of Eliahu Meridor, who served in the 
Fourth to Sixth Knessets on the *Herut Movement and *Gahal 
lists. Dan Meridor went to school in Jerusalem and finished 
the Hebrew Gymnasium High School in 1965. He served in 
the army in the Armored Division and then studied law at 
the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. After completing his de- 
gree he went into private law practice in Jerusalem. In 1973 he 
joined the Herut Movement Executive, where he was viewed 
as one of the “Herut princes” - sons of the movement's found- 
ers. He failed to get onto the *Likud list to the Ninth Knesset 
in 1977. After the elections he was offered several positions in 
the government but rejected them all. During Operation Peace 
for Galilee, after the resignation of Arie Naor as government 
secretary, Meridor was appointed in his place, serving in this 
position until being elected to the Eleventh Knesset in 1984. 
He referred to the Sabra and Shatilla massacre in Lebanon 
as “the ugly accident.” In the government formed by Yitzhak 
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*Shamir after the elections to the Twelfth Knesset in 1988 Me- 
ridor was appointed minister of justice. In that position Me- 
ridor took a clear liberal line on issues of human rights and 
the rule of law, actively promoting the passing of Basic Law: 
Human Dignity and Freedom, and Basic Law: Freedom of Oc- 
cupation, which were viewed as the first stage in the passing 
of a complete bill of human rights. Meridor also insisted that 
human rights and the rule of law be preserved with regards 
to the Palestinians in the West Bank and the Gaza Strip in the 
difficult period of the first Intifada. As a result he gained many 
political enemies in the extreme right. He continued to push 
for the passing of additional basic laws in the field of human 
rights, and promoted Basic Law: Legislation in the Thirteenth 
Knesset, when the Likud was in opposition. In the primaries in 
the Likud for a new leader after the 1992 electoral defeat, Me- 
ridor supported the candidature of his friend Zeev Binyamin 
*Begin opposite Binyamin *Netanyahu, despite Begin’s more 
right-wing positions. In the government formed by Netanyahu 
after the elections to the Fourteenth Knesset in 1996, Meridor 
was appointed minister of finance in which role he advocated 
a further liberalization of the economy, and the privatization 
of government-owned companies, the banks whose shares 
were held by the government since the 1983 bank crisis, and 
state lands. Meridor resigned from the government in June 
1997 after expressing his dissatisfaction with the appoint- 
ment of Ronnie Bar-On as attorney general, and Netanyahu’s 
treatment of the issue, and owing to growing tension with the 
governor of the Bank of Israel, Prof. Yaakov *Frankel, on his 
interest rate and foreign exchange policies. In February 1999, 
Meridor was one of several leading members of the Likud, 
including Yitzhak Mordechai and Roni *Milo, who left the 
party to form the new Center Party. The new party gained six 
seats in the elections to the Fifteenth Knesset. Meridor was not 
appointed as a minister in the government formed by Ehud 
*Barak in 1999, which was joined by the Center Party, and 
was appointed chairman of the Foreign Affairs and Defense 
Committee, until he joined the government formed by Ariel 
*Sharon in 2001 as minister without portfolio. The Center 
Party began to disintegrate after the elections for prime min- 
ister of February 2001, and though Meridor had decided to 
return to the Likud, he formally remained part of the Center 
Party parliamentary group. 

Throughout his political career Meridor was known for 
his honesty, mild temper, and gentlemanly demeanor, which 
while gaining for him a good deal of respect, also led to his 
being presented by satirists as a weak figure, and made it very 
difficult for him to contend with the new atmosphere that de- 
veloped in the Likud Conference before and after the elections 
to the Sixteenth Knesset. As a result he decided not to run for 
a place on the Likud list to the Sixteenth Knesset, and to re- 
turn to his private law practice. 

Dan Meridor’s brother, Salai, was chairman of the Jew- 
ish Agency. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Ben-Porat, Sihot Im Dan Meridor (1997). 

[Susan Hattis Rolef (24 ed.)] 
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MERINIDS (Banu-Marin), Berber dynasty ruling over Mo- 
rocco and parts of Algeria from the mid-13' century to 1472. 
Their capital and center of operations was the city of *Fez. 
From the 1390s, the Jewish population under the dynasty in- 
creased significantly as a result of the flow of Jewish refugees 
from areas re-conquered by the Christians in Spain from the 
Muslims. Important Jewish communities expanded in Fez and 
Taza. The King Abd al-Haqq (murdered by Muslim fanatics 
in 1465) appointed Harun, a Jewish physician, as vizier (min- 
ister). Members of the Jewish elite served as vital trade and 
diplomatic intermediaries between the Merinid court and Por- 
tugal, then a key military and commercial power with strate- 
gic interests inside Morocco. Although several Merinid kings 
manifested compassion and even generosity toward the Jews, 
the same was not true of all of them, and it most certainly was 
not the case with ordinary Muslims, who resented the grow- 
ing Jewish political and economic influence. Jews were peri- 
odically harassed and beaten by Muslims and were prohibited 
from residing anywhere near Muslim holly sites. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.Z. Hirschberg, A History of the Jews 
in North Africa, 1 (1974); C.-A. Julien, History of North Africa: From 
the Arab Conquest to 1830, ed. and rev. by R. Le Tourneau (1970); N.A. 
Stillman, The Jews of Arab Lands (1979). 


[Michael M. Laskier (2"4 ed.)] 


MERKABAH MYSTICISM or MAASEH MERKAVAH 
(Heb. 72377) Ayia), the name given to the first chapter of 
Ezekiel in Mishnah Hagigah, 2:1. The term was used by the 
rabbis to designate the complex of speculations, homilies, and 
visions connected with the Throne of Glory and the chariot 
(merkavah) which bears it and all that is embodied in this 
divine world. The term, which does not appear in Ezekiel, 
is derived from 1 Chronicles 28:18 and is first found with the 
meaning of Merkabah mysticism at the end of Ben Sira 49:8: 
“Ezekiel saw a vision, and described the different orders of 
the chariot.” The Hebrew expression zanei merkavah should 
possibly be interpreted as the different sights of the vision 
of the chariot in Ezekiel, chapters 1, 8, and 10 (according to 
S. Spiegel, in: HTR, 24 (1931), 289), or as the different parts 
of the chariot, which later came to be called “the chambers 
of the chariot” (hadrei merkavah). It has been suggested (by 
Israel Lévi in his commentary on Ben Sira, L’Ecclesiastique, 1 
(1898), and 2 (1901)) that the text be corrected to razei mer- 
kavah (“secrets of the chariot”). The divine chariot also en- 
grossed the Qumran sect; one fragment speaks of the angels 
praising “the pattern of the Throne of the chariot” (Strugnell, 
in: vT, 7 supplement (1960), 336). In Pharisaic and tannaitic 
circles Merkabah mysticism became an esoteric tradition (see 
*Kabbalah) of which different fragments were scattered in the 
Talmud and the Midrash, interpreting Hagigah 2:1. This was a 
study surrounded by a special holiness and a special danger. 
A baraita in Hagigah 13a, which is ascribed to the first cen- 
tury c.E., relates the story of “A child who was reading at his 
teacher’s home the Book of Ezekiel and he apprehended what 
Hashmal was [see Ezek. 1:27, Jps “electrum”], whereupon a fire 
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went forth from Hashmal and consumed him.” Therefore the 
rabbis sought to conceal the Book of Ezekiel. 

Many traditions relate to the involvement of Johanan b. 
*Zakkai, and later of *Akiva in this study. In the main, details 
about the conduct of the rabbis in the study of Merkabah are 
found in the Jerusalem Talmud Hagigah 2 and the Babylo- 
nian Talmud, Shabbat 80b. According to the manuscript of 
the latter source the prohibition on lecturing to a group was 
not always observed and the tradition adds that a transgres- 
sor, a Galilean who came to Babylonia, was punished for this 
and died. In the Babylonian Talmud, Sukkah 28a, Merkabah 
mysticism was put forward as a major subject (davar gadol) in 
contrast to the relatively minor subject of rabbinic casuistry. 
Traditions of this type are found, for example, in Berakhot 
7a, Hullin 91b, Megillah 24b, and at the beginning of Genesis 
Rabbah, Tanhuma, Midrash Tehillim, Midrash Rabbah to Le- 
viticus, Song of Songs, and Ecclesiastes. Several traditions are 
preserved in Seder Eliyahu Rabbah and in small tractates, such 
as Avot de-Rabbi Nathan and Massekhet Derekh Erez. In con- 
trast with the scattered fragments of these traditions in exoteric 
sources, books, and treatises collecting and developing Maaseh 
Merkavah according to the trends prevailing in different mys- 
tic circles were written at the latest from the fourth century 
on. Many of the treatises include early material but numerous 
additions reflect later stages. Re’iyyot Yehezkiel, the major part 
of which was found in the Cairo Genizah (published in S.A. 
Wertheimer, Battei Midrashot, 2 (19537), 127-34), depicts his- 
torical personalities and the context is that of a fourth-century 
Midrash. Scraps of a second-or third-century Midrash on the 
Maaseh Merkavah were found in pages of the Genizah frag- 
ments. These sources do not yet show any sign of the pseude- 
pigraphy prevailing in most surviving sources; in these the ma- 
jority is formalized, and most of the statements are attributed 
to Akiva or to Ishmael. Several of the texts are written in Ara- 
maic, but most are in Mishnaic Hebrew. A great deal of mate- 
rial of this type has been published (mostly from manuscripts) 
in collections of minor Midrashim such as A. Jellinek’s Beit 
ha-Midrash (1853-78), S.A. Wertheimer’s Battei Midrashot, E. 
Gruenhut’s Sefer ha-Likkutim (1898-1904), and H.M. Horow- 
itz’ Beit Eked ha-Aggadot (1881-84). Sefer Merkavah Shelemah 
(1921) includes important material from the manuscript collec- 
tion of Solomon Musajoff. Some of the texts included in these 
anthologies are identical, and many are corrupt. 

The most important are: 

(1) Heikhalot Zutrati (“Lesser Heikhalot”) or Heikhalot R. 
Akiva, of which only fragments have been published, mostly 
without being recognized as belonging to the text. The bulk 
of it is in a very difficult Aramaic, and part of it is included in 
Merkavah Shelemah as “Tefillat Keter Nora.” 

(2) Heikhalot Rabbati (“Greater Heikhalot; in Battei Mi- 
drashot, 1 (19507), 135-63), i.e., the Heikhalot of Rabbi Ishmael, 
in Hebrew. In medieval sources and ancient manuscripts the 
two books are at times called Hilkhot Heikhalot. The division 
of Heikhalot Rabbati into halakhot (“laws”) is still preserved in 
several manuscripts, most of which are divided into 30 chap- 
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ters. Chapters 27-30 include a special tract, found in several 
manuscripts under the title Sar Torah, which was composed 
much later than the bulk of the work. In the Middle Ages the 
book was widely known as Pirkei Heikhalot. The edition pub- 
lished by Wertheimer includes later additions, some of them 
Shabbatean (see G. Scholem, in Zion, 7 (1942), 184f.). Jellinek’s 
version (in Beit ha-Midrash, 3, 1938”) is free of additions but 
suffers from many corruptions. 

(3) Merkavah Rabbah, part of which is found in Mer- 
kavah Shelemah, mostly attributed to Ishmael, and partly to 
Akiva. Perhaps this work contained the most ancient formula- 
tion of Shiur Komah (“the measurement of the body of God”), 
which later was copied in manuscripts as a separate work that 
developed into Sefer ha-Komah, popular in the Middle Ages 
(see G. Scholem, Jewish Gnosticism... (1965), 36-42). 

(4) A version of Heikhalot which has no name and was 
referred to in the Middle Ages as Maaseh Merkavah (G. Scho- 
lem, ibid., 103-17). Here statements of Ishmael and Akiva al- 
ternate. 

(5) Another elaborate treatise on the pattern of Heikha- 
lot Rabbati, but with differing and partly unknown new de- 
tails; fragments have been published from the Cairo Genizah 
by I. Greenwald, Tarbiz, 38 (1969), 354-72 (additions ibid., 39 
(1970), 216-7); 

(6) Hekhalot, published by Jellinek (in Beit ha-Midrash 
(vol. 1, 19387), and later as 111 Enoch or the Hebrew Book of 
Enoch (ed. and trans. by H. Odeberg, 1928). Unfortunately 
Odeberg chose a later and very corrupt text as a basis for his 
book, which he intended as a critical edition. The speaker is R. 
Ishmael and the work is largely made up of revelations about 
Enoch, who became the angel Metatron, and the host of heav- 
enly angels. This book represents a very different trend from 
those in Heikhalot Rabbati and Heikhalot Zutrati. 

(7) The tractate of Heikhalot or Maaseh Merkavah in 
Battei Midrashot (1 (19507), 51-62) is a relatively late elabora- 
tion, in seven chapters, of the descriptions of the throne and 
the chariot. In the last three works a literary adaptation was 
deliberately made in order to eradicate the magical elements, 
common in the other sources listed above. Apparently they 
were intended more to be read for edification rather than for 
practical use by those who delved into the Merkabah. 

(8) The Tosefta to the Targum of the first chapter of 
Ezekiel (Battei Midrashot, 2 (19537), 135-40) also belongs to 
this literature. 

A mixture of material on the chariot and creation is 
found in several additional sources, mainly in Baraita de- 
Maaseh Bereshit and in Otiyyot de-Rabbi Akiva, both of which 
appear in several versions. The Seder Rabbah de-Bereshit was 
published in Battei Midrashot (1 (19507), 3-48), and in an- 
other version by N. Séd, with a French translation (in REJ, 3-4 
(1964), 23-123, 259-305). Here the doctrine of the Merkabah is 
connected with cosmology and with the doctrine of the seven 
heavens and the depths. This link is also noticeable in Otiyyot 
de-Rabbi Akiva, but only the longer version contains the tra- 
ditions on creation and the Merkavah mysticism. Both extant 
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versions, with an important supplement entitled Midrash Alfa- 
Betot, were published in Battei Midrashot (2 (19537), 333-465). 
M. Margaliot discovered additional and lengthy sections of 
Midrash Alfa-Betot in several unpublished manuscripts. Again, 
these works were arranged more for the purposes of specu- 
lation and reading than for practical use by the mystics. The 
doctrine of the seven heavens and their angelic hosts, as was 
developed in Merkabah mysticism and in cosmology, has also 
definite magical contexts, which are elaborated in the com- 
plete version of Sefer *ha-Razim (ed. by M. Margalioth, 1967), 
whose date is still a matter of controversy. 

In the second century Jewish converts to Christianity ap- 
parently conveyed different aspects of Merkabah mysticism to 
Christian Gnostics. In the Gnostic literature there were many 
corruptions of such elements, yet the Jewish character of this 
material is still evident, especially among the Ophites, in the 
school of Valentinus, and in several of the Gnostic and Coptic 
texts discovered within the last 50 years. In the Middle Ages 
the term Maaseh Merkabah was used by both philosophers 
and kabbalists to designate the contents of their teachings but 
with completely different meanings - metaphysics for the for- 
mer and mysticism for the latter. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Scholem, Mysticism, 40-70; idem, Jewish 
Gnosticism, Merkabah Mysticism and Talmudic Tradition (1965); P. 
Bloch, in: MGwJ, 37 (1893); idem, in: Festschrift J. Guttmann (1915), 
113-24; Néher, in: RHR, 140 (1951), 59-82; J. Neusner, Life of Rabban 
Yohanan ben Zakkai (1962), 97-105; M. Smith, in: A. Altmann (ed.), 
Biblical and Other Studies (1963), 142-60; B. Bokser, in: PAAJR, 31 
(1965), 1-32; J. Maier, Vom Kultus zur Gnosis (1964), 112-48; E.E. Ur- 
bach, in: Studies in Mysticism and Religion presented to G.G. Scholem 


(1968), 1-28 (Heb. section). 
[Gershom Scholem] 


MERNEPTAH (Egyptian, Mr-n-Pth; “the beloved of Ptah”), 
king of Egypt (reigned c. 1224-1214 B.c.£.). Most scholars be- 
lieved that Merneptah was the pharaoh of the *Exodus until 
the discovery of the “Israel” stela at Thebes in 1896. This stela, 
dated to the fifth year of Merneptah’s reign, states in the second 
line that “Israel is laid waste, his seed is not.” Since in this part 
of the stela “Israel” is the only name containing the Egyptian 
determinitive sign of a people and not of a land, many scholars 
have presumed that at this time Israel was a nomadic people 
located somewhere in or near Palestine. However, others think 
that this may be merely due to a scribal error. Although the 
major historical texts of Merneptah deal with the repulsion 
of a Libyan invasion of the Egyptian Delta in the fifth year of 
his reign, the concluding lines of the “Israel” stela and his use 
of the epithet “reducer of Gezer” in a Nubian inscription may 
attest to the crushing ofa revolt in Palestine early in his reign. 
A few other miscellaneous texts of the period (notably Papy- 
rus Anastasi 1) show that the Egyptians had a thorough geo- 
graphic, topographic, and toponymic knowledge of Palestine 
and Syria, particularly along the main arteries of traffic. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pritchard, Texts, 376-8, 475-9; A.H. Gar- 
diner, Egypt of the Pharaohs (1961), 271ff.; R.O. Faulkner, in: CAH’, 


2 (1966), ch. 23. 
[Alan Richard Schulman] 
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MERODACH (Heb. 777%), a Babylonian god (Jer. 50:2), 
whose name also enters into the composition of the personal 
names *Merodach-Baladan (= Berodach-Baladan; 11 Kings 
20:12; Isa. 39:1), *Evil-Merodach (11 Kings 25:27; Jer. 52:31), 
and *Mordecai. 

See *Marduk. 


MERODACH-BALADAN (Heb. }7872 779%; Akk. ¢Mar- 
duk-ap-la-iddin; “Marduk has given a son”), Babylonian king 
(722-710 B.c.E.). Assyrian inscriptions place the origin of 
Merodach-Baladan in the land of Bit-Iakin, a Chaldean king- 
dom near the coast of the Persian Gulf (“Sealands”). This is 
more probable than Merodach-Baladan’s claim that he was 
the son and legal heir of the Babylonian king Eriba-Marduk. 
In 731 B.C.E., Ukin-zer of Bit Amukkani, a Chaldean, wrested 
the kingship of Babylonia from the pro-Assyrian king Nabu- 
nadin-zer. Merodach-Baladan, who also had designs on the 
kingship, supported the Assyrian king Tiglath-Pileser 111, 
against Ukin-zer. He was thus able to strengthen his position 
among the Chaldean tribes, increase his influence in Babylo- 
nia, and forge an alliance with Elam, without interference from 
Tiglath-Pileser 111 or Shalmaneser v, both of whom exercised 
sovereignty over Babylonia (729-722 B.C.E.). 

With the death of Shalmaneser v, Merodach-Baladan 
seized the Babylonian throne (722/721 B.c.£.). This marked the 
beginning of violent struggles between Merodach-Baladan and 
the Assyrians. By 720, Sargon 11 was preparing for war against 
Merodach-Baladan, who had the support of the Elamites. 
Conflicting reports have been preserved of this battle, which 
took place in the plain of Dér, east of the Tigris. Merodach- 
Baladan ruled Babylonia until 710, when, through neglect and 
economic exploitation, he incurred the enmity of the native 
Babylonian population in the large urban centers which had 
been loyal to him, although he enjoyed the support of the 
Chaldean and Babylonian tribes which were largely concen- 
trated in the southern part of the country. 

Therefore, it is not surprising that when Sargon 11 waged 
war against Merodach-Baladan in 710, he was warmly re- 
ceived by the urban population. Sargon defeated Merodach- 
Baladan’s armies and conquered his fortresses, causing Mero- 
dach-Baladan to flee south to Bit-Iakin, where he waited for 
an opportunity to regain the throne. Seeing in the widespread 
disturbances that arose after the death of Sargon (705) the 
opportunity to resume his rule over Babylonia, Merodach- 
Baladan, in 703, with the support of the Elamites and much 
of the Babylonian population, reestablished his rule there. He 
found an ally in *Hezekiah, who was at that time planning a 
revolt against Assyria, exploiting the latter's political goals for 
his own benefit. Hezekiah could help Merodach-Baladan by 
distracting the attention of the Assyrians to the west. This ap- 
pears to be the background of the biblical narrative concerning 
the goodwill delegation sent by Merodach-Baladan to Heze- 
kiah of Judah in 701 B.c.£. after Sennacherib’s campaign there 
(11 Kings 20:12-19; Isa. 39:1-8; 11 Chron. 32:31). However, it is 
doubtful that political conditions in Palestine after the Assyr- 
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ian campaign were favorable for Merodach-Baladan and He- 
zekiah to form an alliance. 

In 703 B.C.E. Sennacherib conducted a campaign against 
Merodach-Baladan, defeating the Elamite and Babylonian 
armies surrounding Kish. Merodach-Baladan fled to the “Sea- 
lands, and from there continued to rule over Bit-Iakin and 
the southernmost part of Babylonia. After Sennacherib re- 
turned from his campaign in the west in 701, he waged war 
against Merodach-Baladan (700). The Chaldeans were no 
match for the Assyrians, and Merodach-Baladan fled further 
along the Persian Gulf to the region bordering on Elam, dy- 
ing there in 694. 

[Bustanay Oded] 
In the Aggadah 
Merodach-Baladan is praised for honoring his father. He 
added his father’s name Baladan to his own when acting as 
regent during the incapacity of his father, and signed docu- 
ments in the name of both his father and himself (Sanh. 96a). 
When told that the sun had reversed its course on the day that 
Hezekiah miraculously recovered from his illness, he acknowl- 
edged the superiority of God, though previously he had been 
a sun worshiper. He thereupon addressed a letter to Hezekiah 
the original introduction of which was “Peace to Hezekiah, 
Peace to the God of Hezekiah, and Peace to Jerusalem.” Real- 
izing, however, that he had been disrespectful in not placing 
God first, he took steps and recalled his messengers in order 
to change the wording. As a reward he was told: “You took 
three steps for the honor of My name ... I will therefore raise 
up from thee three kings [Nebuchadnezzar, Evil-Merodach, 
and Belshazzar], who shall rule from one end of the world to 
the other” (Est. R. 3:1). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.W. Saggs, The Greatness that was Babylon 
(1962), 109-20; J.A. Brinkman, in: Studies Presented to A. Leo Oppen- 
heim (1964), 6-53; idem, in: JNES, 24 (1965), 161-6; P. Artzi, in: EM, 
5 (1968), 445-9; Ginzberg, Legends, 4 (1913), 275, 300; 6 (1928), 368, 
430; LY. Hasida, Ishei ha-Tanakh (1964), 269. 


MERON, city located just north of the Wadi Meirun on one 
of the eastern spurs of Mt. Meron (map ref. 191/265) at an el- 
evation of 2,450 ft. (750 m.) above sea level around the an- 
cient synagogue. It is not to be confused with Merom, as in 
the “waters of Merom” in the Hebrew Bible (Josh 11:5, 7), near 
where Joshua defeated Jabin, King of Hazor, or the city which 
appears in the list of Caananite cities conquered by Thutmo- 
sis 111, Meron is also frequently confused with the site of Me- 
roth (map ref. 199/270), which is most likely the one men- 
tioned in Josephus as being fortified in 66 c.z. on the eve of 
the great revolt against Rome (Wars 3: 573; Life 188) and exca- 
vated in the 1980s by Z. Ilan. 

Meron may be identified with the rabbinic town of that 
name which is associated with Rabbi *Simeon bar Yohai 
(Tosef. Dem. 4.13) and his son Eleazar, who are believed to be 
buried there. It is also listed as one of the towns or villages of 
the priestly courses (1 Chron. 24; Mish. Ta/an. 4.2, etc.) where 
the family of Jehoiarib was located. By medieval times Meron 
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was an important pilgrimage site associated with the festival of 
*Lag ba-Omer and influenced by the mystical traditions that 
emerged in nearby Safed, just 6 miles (9 km.) away. R. Moses 
Basola mentions the festival as early as 1522. The name Meron 
also appears in this connection in the various poems of Kalir 
and other liturgical authors. 

‘The synagogue site was first surveyed and documented in 
the important work of Kohl and Watzinger published in 1916, 
though 19 century explorers and travelers knew the ruin as 
well. The site was excavated between 1971 and 1977 by Eric M. 
Meyers and an American team and their finds were published 
in 1981. A subsequent Israeli salvage excavation was carried out 
by N. Feig and published in 2002. One of the most important 
observations to be made is that there was a very modest settle- 
ment in the late Hellenistic period, ca. 200-63 B.c.E., and the 
Early Roman period represented even less in scant remains. 
No evidence for Josephus’ fortification was uncovered in any 
excavation, which has led the excavators to abandon the idea 
that Meron and Meroth of Josephus were one and the same 
place. The heyday of occupations was the rabbinic period, or 
the Middle-Late Roman era, from ca. 135-363 C.E., the latter 
date the year of the great earthquake that contributed to the 
abandonment of the site; and significant remains of domestic 
buildings and structures survive from this period as do im- 
portant agricultural installations. The main building identified 
with this period is the great synagogue on the summit, which 
is a long basilical structure with the familiar triple doorway 
on the Jerusalem-facing wall. A shallow portico with six col- 
umns was attached to the southern facade wall. The interior 
of the synagogue has two rows of eight columns, making it 
the longest of the Galilean synagogues, and while no trace of 
a Torah Shrine was found it is likely that one stood on the in- 
terior of the southern wall. Most of the remains of the build- 
ing had been robbed in antiquity, and only a small attached 
room along the southeastern corner has survived. In its rub- 
ble foundations were found materials from the third century, 
allowing the excavators to posit a date for the construction of 
the building in the third century c.k. It may be assumed that 
its final period of use came in ca. 363, when the rest of the 
town was abandoned. 

Remains from the lower city show a vibrant town with 
shops and living complexes that reflect the indigenous life 
style of the Land of Israel in late antiquity, with many indus- 
trial and agricultural installations dotting the interior spaces of 
the town in the rabbinic period. Olive oil production was very 
common in the region and its importance is reflected in the 
material culture of Meron. A room full of charred foodstuffs, 
possibly intended as *hekdesh, was found in one of the more 
upscale homes in the lower city, as was a mikveh in another, 
pointing to a community that observed Jewish laws. 

After the abandonment of the site in the second half of 
the fourth century the site was reoccupied in the 13"»-14" cen- 
tury, while some evidence for the 15"* century also exists along 
with the evidence of pilgrim travelers such as Rabbi Obadiah 
of *Bertinoro (1495). In the 16"* century Meron was a Muslim 
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village with approximately 500 souls with an economy similar 
to the ancient one and based on the cultivation of wheat, fruit, 
and olives. In early modern times cotton was also raised, and 
there were some 60 known olive presses known to have been 


in operation at this time. 
[Eric M. Meyers (24 ed.)] 


The modern moshav Meron, at the foot of Mt. Meron, 
affiliated with the Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi Moshavim Associa- 
tion. Founded in 1949, near the yeshivah and remnants of the 
ancient Meron synagogue, by immigrants from Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia, it specialized in hill farming, with deciduous 
fruit orchards, dairy cattle, and poultry as major branches. 
In the mid-1990s, the population was approximately 605, in- 


creasing to 805 in 2002. 
[Efraim Orni] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Kohl, and C. Watzinger, Antike Synagogen 
in Galilaea (1916); E.M. Meyers, J.F. Strange, and C.L Meyers, Excava- 
tions at Ancient Meiron, Upper Galilee, Israel (1981); N. Feig, “Salvage 
Excavations at Meron,” in: Atigot, 43 (2002), 87-107. 


MERON (originally Maierzuk), HANNA (1923- ), Israeli 
actress and star of the *Cameri Theater in Tel Aviv. Born in 
Berlin, she appeared on the German stage and in Fritz Lang’s 
movie “M” as a child before going to Palestine in 1933. She 
trained at the Habimah Studio, served in a British army en- 
tertainment unit during World War 11, and in 1945 joined the 
newly founded Cameri Theater. She was subsequently respon- 
sible for some of the company’s greatest successes. Her real- 
istic portrayal of the title role in Pick-Up Girl shocked some 
and delighted others. Possessing incisive style and vitality, she 
was particularly successful in modern, sophisticated comedy. 
She also distinguished herself in a wide range of parts that 
included Micka in Moshe Shamir’s He Walked in the Fields, 
Eliza in Pygmalion, Rosalind in As You Like It, Elizabeth in 
Schiller’s Mary Stuart, and the title role in Ibsen’s Hedda Ga- 
bler. She was active in the management of the Cameri Theater 
and helped to shape its policy. In 1968, she played the lead in 
the musical Hello Dolly. In 1970, she lost a leg as a result of an 
Arab attack in Munich airport on Israeli passengers. How- 
ever, on her recovery she resumed her performances on the 
Israeli stage, giving many striking performances, among them 
her role in Medea and as the ultimate slattern in The Effect of 
Gamma Rays on Man-in-the-Moon Marigolds. A recording of 
her beautiful reading of poetry accompanied a ballet of the 
*Batsheva Dance Company. She was awarded the Israel Prize 
for arts (theater) in 1973. She also appeared in a popular Tv 
sitcom (“Relatives, Relatives”) and has directed plays at Tel 
Aviv University and the Beit-Zvi acting school. In December 
2003 she was honored on her 80" birthday by the Herzliyyah 
Theater, where she served as a founder-director. She was mar- 
ried to the late Yaakov *Rechter, who received the Israel Prize 
for arts (architecture) in 1972. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Kohansky, The Hebrew Theater (1969), 
index. WEBSITE: www.habama.co.il. 
[Mendel Kohansky] 
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MEROZ 


MEROZ (Heb. 117/9), an unidentified locality, which is cursed 
in the Song of Deborah (Judg. 5:23) because the inhabitants 
refused to help the prophetess and Barak in their war against 
Siserah. Suggested identifications for Meroz are Mazar on Mt. 
Gilboa or al-Ruz near al-Lajjiin. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.J. Garstang, Joshua-Judges (1931), 396; Abel, 
Geog, 2 (1938), 385; A. Alt, in: Aw, 58 (1941), 244ff. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


MERRICK, DAVID (1911-2000), Broadway producer. Mer- 
rick was born in St. Louis, Mo., as David Margulois, the young- 
est child of a salesman. His parents were divorced when he was 
seven and he bounced among relatives through adolescence. A 
good student, he won a scholarship to Washington University 
in St. Louis, then went to St. Louis University, where he stud- 
ied law, a trade that would help him in his tough theatrical 
contract negotiations. His marriage to Leonore Beck, whom 
he had met in school, and who had a modest inheritance, al- 
lowed the couple to leave St. Louis for New York in 1939. A 
year later, he invested $5,000 in a forthcoming comedy, The 
Male Animal. The play was a hit, and David Merrick, taking 
a new name inspired by the 18'-century English actor David 
Garrick, was born. 

For a quarter of a century that ended with his last block- 
buster, the musical 42”4 Street in 1980, Merrick was the dom- 
inant showman in the Broadway theater. In a typical season 
during the 1960s he produced a half-dozen or more plays and 
musicals. His productivity and profitability were unmatched by 
any single impresario in the history of New York’s commercial 
theater. Among his successes were some of the most popular 
musicals of his era, including Gypsy, Hello, Dolly!, and Prom- 
ises, Promises as well as 42" Street, one of the longest-running 
productions in Broadway history. He introduced Woody *Allen 
to Broadway as a playwright (Don’t Drink the Water) and actor 
(Play It Again, Sam) and produced the 1962 musical I Can Get 
It for You Wholesale, which catapulted the 19-year-old singer 
Barbra *Streisand to stardom. His productions also gave signa- 
ture roles to Ethel Merman (Mama Rose in Gypsy) and Carol 
Channing (Dolly Levi in Hello, Dolly!) and he worked with 
nearly every major songwriter of the Broadway musical’s hey- 
day. Merrick presented Laurence Olivier in his most celebrated 
postwar performance (as Archie Rice in The Entertainer), the 
breakthrough dramas of John Osborne (Look Back in Anger), 
Brian Friel (Philadelphia, Here I Come!), and Tom Stoppard 
(Rosencrantz and Guildenstern Are Dead), as well as two pivotal 
Royal Shakespeare Company productions directed by Peter 
Brook, Marat/Sade and A Midsummer's Night Dream. 

Merrick became famous for baiting critics, his own stars, 
and his fellow producers, all to promote his wares. He glo- 
ried in his image as “the abominable showman.” When Al 
*Hirschfeld drew a “particularly unflattering caricature of him 
as a Grinch-like Santa Claus,’ Merrick reproduced the image 
on his annual Christmas card. 

Merrick was famous for masterstrokes of publicity. In 
1967, when the audiences for Hello, Dolly! began to decline, he 
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successfully replaced the entire cast with an all-black company 
headed by Pearl Bailey and Cab Calloway. When the musical 
Subways Are for Sleeping got poor reviews in 1961, he turned 
to the phone book, found men with the same names as the 
seven daily newspaper critics, invited them to see the show, 
and then got them to endorse it with such raves as “the best 
musical of the century.” When Gower Champion, the musi- 
cal director and choreographer of 42"4 Street, died early the 
day of the opening, Merrick kept the news secret so he could 
announce it from the stage at the curtain call, to the screams 
and tears of a devastated cast and first-night audience. Again, 
Merrick assured the show’s notoriety and success. 

[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


MERRICK, LEONARD (1864-1939), English novelist, and 
short-story writer. Born of a London family named Miller, Mer- 
rick at first tried to make a career on the stage. His first novel, 
Violet Moses (1891), crude in technique, especially in its por- 
trayal of Jewish types, was not included in his collected works. 
He won attention in 1898 with The Actor-Manager, followed by 
The Quaint Companions (1903), the story of a black tenor and 
his white wife; he also wrote Conrad in Quest of his Youth (1903), 
and The Position of Peggy Harper (1911). Merrick’s best achieve- 
ment was his three volumes of short stories, The Man Who Un- 
derstood Women (1908), A Chair on the Boulevard (1921), and 
While Paris Laughed (1918), where he excelled in the delineation 
of French Bohemian types as seen through English eyes. Mer- 
rick developed a humorous and satiric style, but his stories were 
later criticized as too contrived. He never won popularity, but 
was highly regarded by his fellow writers, a number of whom, 
including Wells, Hewlett, Barrie, and Pinero, wrote prefaces to 
the collected edition of his works, issued in 1918. In 1945 George 
Orwell wrote an introduction to a never published reprint of 
Merrick’s The Position of Peggy Harper. Merrick still attracts in- 
terest because of his willingness to deal with unusual themes, 
such as the issue of miscegenation in Peggy Harper. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.W. McDiarmid, Leonard Merrick, 


1864-1939 (1980); ODNB online. 
[Lewis Sowden] 


MERRILL, ROBERT (1917-2004), US. baritone singer. Born 
in New York City, Merrill studied with his mother, Lillian Miller 
Merrill, then, from 1936, with Samuel Margolies. His profes- 
sional career began in popular music, at the Radio City Music 
Hall (1943); but he made his operatic début in 1944, in Aida. The 
following year, having won an audition contest sponsored by 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, he made his début there as 
Germont in La Traviata, and remained one of its leading sing- 
ers, except for the season 1951-52, owing to his appearance ina 
Hollywood film, of which the Metropolitan’s general manager, 
Rudolph Bing, disapproved. Merrill was a Verdi and Puccini 
singer of great power and richness and a favorite performer of 
Arturo Toscanini’s last years. Among his recordings are famous 
arias from Carmen, The Barber of Seville, La Traviata, Hamlet, 


and LAfricaine, and songs. 
[Max Loppert] 
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MERSEBURG, city in Germany. The Jewish community of 
Merseburg was one of the oldest in Germany. As early as 973 
Emperor Otto 11 granted Bishop Gisiler authority over “the 
Jews, the merchants, and the mint in the city.” King Henry 11 
renewed this privilege in 1004. In 1234 three Jews lent 80 sil- 
ver marks to the burgrave of Merseburg. In 1269 the convent 
of Pegau sold properties to repay debts to Merseburg Jews. In 
this period R. Ezekiel of Merseburg addressed a number of 
halakhic queries to Meir b. Baruch of *Rothenburg. Another 
scholar of the period was R. Samuel of Merseburg. The cem- 
etery of the community dated at least from 1362. The asser- 
tion that there was a persecution in 1349-50 rests on a confu- 
sion between similar names of localities. In a Hebrew source 
*Menahem of Merseburg, author of Nimmukim, was a lead- 
ing German rabbi in the second half of the 14'* century. In 
1434 the Jews of the Merseburg bishopric paid 100 gilders 
coronation tax to King Sigismund 11; in 1438 a 3% income tax 
to King Albert 11; and in 1440 a coronation tax again. At an 
unknown time thereafter the Jews left the city, which under- 
went economic decline and internal tension. In 1556 the Saxon 
historian Ernst Brotuff wrote, “Formerly many Jews lived in 
Merseburg who had their own synagogue with a courtyard in 
the small street west of the Cathedral chapter.” In 1565 Merse- 
burg came under the rule of Saxon, where no Jews were toler- 
ated, and in 1815 under Prussia, which lifted the restrictions in 
the new territories only in 1847. By 1849, some 34 Jews lived 
in Merseburg; there were 23 in 1871; 16 in 1880; 20 in 1903; 29 
in 1905; 20 in 1913 (five families); and 40 in 1925. They were 
affiliated with the Jewish community in Weissenfels. Records 
for the years 1933-45 are missing. No Jews settled in Merse- 
burg after 1945. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Salfeld, Martyrol, 78, n. 4; FWJ (1928-9), 2933 
Deutsche Reichstagsakten, publ. by Hist. Kommiss. Bayer, Ak. d. Wis- 
senschaften (1867-1961), 11, 305-7; 13, 465; 14, 671; G. Kisch, Forschun- 
gen zur Rechts-und Sozialgeschichte der Juden... (1955), 54; Baron, 
Social’, 4 (1957), 65-66; T. Oelsner, in: YIVOA, 2 (1958-9), 193; idem, 
in YLBI, 7 (1962), 189; S. Neumann, Zur Statistik der Juden in Preus- 
sen (1884), 47; H.L. Mursek, Merseburg (1963), passim; Germania Ju- 
daica, 1 (1963), 226-28; 2 (1968), 539-40. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. 
Maimon, M. Breuer, Y. Guggenheim (eds.), Germania Judaica, vol. 


3, 1350-1514 (1987), 867-69. 
[Toni Oelsner] 


MERSIN, city in *Turkey, on the Mediterranean coast in Cili- 
cia, capital of the province of Icel; population (2004), 587,800. 
In ancient times there was a Jewish community in the town. 
In 107 B.C.E., some of its Jewish inhabitants were transferred 
to the Bosphorus region by Mithridates rv, king of Pontus. 
No information is available on the existence of a Jewish com- 
munity during the Middle Ages. From the 19" century, how- 
ever, there were a number of Jews in the town who had come 
from various Turkish towns (especially *Salonika) and were 
engaged in commerce. In 1909, there was a *blood libel, in 
which one of the heads of the local Gatenyo family was ac- 
cused of using Greek blood for the baking of matzah. The ac- 
cusation was withdrawn after the intervention of the Greek 
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patriarch of *Istanbul. During the late 1930s the community 
consisted of about 35 families, some of which were newcom- 
ers from such inland towns as Urfa, Maras, Antep, and Kilis. 
With the establishment of the State of Israel most Jews left to 
settle there. In 1977 there were still 43 Jews in Mersin, divided 
into groups according to origin (Ladino or Arabic as a second 
language). Most of them were merchants. There was a syna- 
gogue but no rabbi. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Galanté, Histoire des Juifs d’Anatolie, 2 
(1939), 303f. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: EIS’, 6 (1991), 1023; S. Tuval, 
“Ha-Kehillot be-Turkiyah ka-Yom; in: Peamim, 12 (1982), 135-36. 


[Abraham Haim / David Kushner (2™4 ed.)] 


MERTON, family of British and German industrialists and 
philanthropists. ABRAHAM LYONS MOSES (1775-1854), whose 
sons later dropped the name Moses and called themselves 
Merton, shared in the founding of the Jews’ Orphan Asy- 
lum and with Henry Solomon endowed a number of alms- 
houses in 1838. RALPH MERTON (1815-1883), his son, settled 
in Frankfurt and joined the metal firm of his father-in-law, 
Philip Abraham Cohen, after whose death Merton expanded 
the company and renamed it Metallgesellschaft. It became 
one of the most important metal and metallurgical concerns 
in Germany. He maintained close business relations with his 
brother, HENRY R. MERTON (1848-1929), who headed Henry 
R. Merton and Co. of London, which held a dominant place 
in England parallel to that of Metallgesellschaft in Germany. 
Both firms had strong associations with the American Metal 
Company in New York. Because of its connections with the 
German firm, the British Merton company was liquidated dur- 
ing World War 1 and reorganized as two separate firms under 
the names of H. Gardener and Co. Ltd. and the British Metal 
Corporation. Both H. Gardener and Co. and the British Metal 
Corporation were later incorporated into a new company, the 
Amalgamated Metal Corporation Ltd. Ralph Merton’s son, 
WILLIAM (WILHELM) MERTON (1848-1916), who was born in 
Frankfurt, became the head of the Metallgesellschaft in Frank- 
furt. A generous philanthropist, he founded the Academy for 
Social and Commercial Sciences which later formed the basis 
of the University of Frankfurt in Frankfurt and supported the 
institution for many years. Under Hitler, the Merton family 
lost control of the Metallgesellschaft and took refuge in Eng- 
land. A relative, sIR THOMAS RALPH MERTON (1888-1969), 
was professor of spectroscopy at Oxford University. He made 
notable contributions to the development of the spectroscope, 
and, significantly, to the modern radar screen, the latter cred- 
ited with helping Britain win the Battle of Britain in 1940. He 
was treasurer of the Royal Society from 1939 to 1956 and was 
knighted in 1944. In 1958 he was awarded the Rumford Medal 
of the Royal Society. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P.H. Emden, Jews of Britain (1943), index; P. 
Stein, Wilhelm Merton (1917); C. Fuerstenberg, Lebensgeschichte eines 
deutschen Bankiers (1931). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online for 
Sir Thomas Ralph Merton. 

[Morton Mayer Berman] 
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MERTON, ROBERT C. (1944- ), U.S. economist and edu- 
cator; co-recipient of the 1997 Nobel Memorial Prize for eco- 
nomics. A New York City native, raised in Hastings-on-Hud- 
son, N.Y., Merton was the middle child of renowned sociologist 
Robert K. *Merton and Suzanne Carhart. In 1966 Merton re- 
ceived his B.S. in engineering mathematics from Columbia 
University and an M.S. in 1967 from Caltech for applied math- 
ematics. He switched his focus to economics and transferred to 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology (mir) on a full fel- 
lowship and completed his Ph.D. in 1970; subsequently, he be- 
gan his teaching career at miT’s Sloan School of Management 
where he taught through 1988. Upon leaving mit he moved to 
the Harvard Business School where, in 1998, he was named its 
first John and Natty McArthur University Professor. 

Asa youth, mathematics was his favorite school subject 
and the love of both numbers and baseball led him to memo- 
rize all the big-leaguers’ statistics. While his mother provided 
him with his practical life knowledge, his father served as his 
enduring intellectual adviser despite his choice of a starkly 
divergent academic path. 

Searching for real-life applications of mathematics is what 
lured Merton to the field of economics. His research while a 
member of it’s faculty led to his 1973 paper “The Theory 
of Rational Option Pricing” (appearing in the Bell Journal of 
Economics) not long after Myron Scholes and Fischer Black 
advanced their landmark option-pricing formula in the Jour- 
nal of Political Economy. Together, the men successfully tested 
the system in the live market with their mutual fund, Money 
Market/Options Investment, Inc., activated in 1976. The rami- 
fication on Wall Street of their mutually supporting theories 
on valuing stock options was considerable and served as the 
backbone to the formation of enormous “derivatives” markets. 
This watershed in economics was finally honored in 1997 when 
Merton and Scholes were bestowed with the Nobel Memorial 
Prize in economic sciences. 

Merton's success was tempered by the 1998 collapse of 
his and Scholes’ Long-Term Capital Management (LTcM), the 
Greenwich, Conn.-based hedge fund of which they were two of 
several founders in 1993. Undeterred, he co-founded Integrated 
Finance Limited (1FL), an international investment firm based 
in New York City in 2003, and also serves as its Chief Science 
Officer; in that same year, Dimensional Fund Advisors, an in- 
vestment management company, chose Merton as a member 
of its board of directors/trustees. He served on numerous cor- 
porate boards, held the presidency of the American Finance 
Association in 1986, and was awarded many honorary degrees 
from various universities. Along with the scores of articles ap- 
pearing in professional journals during his three decades in 
academia, Merton wrote several books including Continuous- 
Time Finance (1990) and Finance (1998), co-authored with Zvi 
Bodie. In 2004 Merton donated his mit and Harvard lecture 
notes on finance theory to the Professional Risk Managers’ In- 
ternational Association (pRM1A) for the purpose of training 
financial risk managers. 

[Dawn Des Jardins (2™ ed.)] 
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MERTON, ROBERT KING (Meyer Schkolnick; 1910-2003), 
US. sociologist. Born in Philadelphia, Merton received his 
B.A. from Temple University in 1931 and his M.A. (1932) and 
Ph.D. (1936) from Harvard. A student of George R. Simpson, 
Pitirim Sorokin, and Talcott Parsons, he taught at Harvard 
and Tulane universities. From 1941 he taught at Columbia 
University, where for 35 years he collaborated with Paul La- 
zarsfeld, with whom he co-developed the Bureau of Applied 
Social Research. Merton was president of the American So- 
ciological Association and a member of the board of the Cen- 
ter for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences at Stanford 
University. 

Merton, whose thinking was influenced by Marx, 
Durkheim, Simmel, and Weber, was one of the leading Ameri- 
can theorists in the social sciences. Merton studied the soci- 
ology of science itself; in 1942 he developed an “ethos of sci- 
ence,’ which challenged the prevailing public perception that 
scientists were eccentric geniuses who were not bound by 
normal social constraints. Essentially, he interpreted the task 
of sociology as the understanding of the ways in which social 
structures shape and channel the values, attitudes, and ac- 
tions of persons. Among the numerous concepts first formu- 
lated or felicitously reformulated by Merton are “theories in 
the middle range” (as against sweeping theories in the grand 
style); “manifest and latent functions’; “self-fulfilling proph- 
ecy,’ elaborating a theorem of W.I. Thomas; “role model”; “de- 
viant behavior”; and focus groups. His most significant con- 
tributions can be located in four areas. First, he provided an 
objective analysis of various kinds of deviant behavior, which 
has been widely used in research on delinquency, criminality, 
and social movements. Second, he made significant contribu- 
tions to the sociology of science, especially about the impact 
of religion on science, about multiple discoveries in science, 
rivalry among scientists, and unintended consequences of 
scientific discoveries. Third, he was interested in the study of 
bureaucracy, partly refining Durkheim's concept of “anomie,” 
partly complementing Max Weber's structural approach with 
an analysis of the psychological consequences of bureaucratic 
organization. Fourth, he advanced the study of adult social- 
ization, focusing especially on the activation of attitudes by 
key personalities and on the concept of the reference group. 
Generally, he emphasized the interdependence of theory and 
research; the collection of essays that he published under the 
title Social Theory and Social Structure (1957°) is one of the 
most influential books in American sociology. 

In 1994 Merton was awarded the National Medal of Sci- 
ence by President Bill Clinton, becoming the first sociologist 
to receive that honor. 

Other significant publications of Merton include Sci- 
ence, Technology, and Society in Seventeenth Century Eng- 
land (1938); “The Sociology of Knowledge,’ in Gurvitch and 
Moore, Twentieth Century Sociology (1945); Mass Persuasion 
(1946); Continuities in Social Research (1950); Focused Inter- 
view (with M. Fiske and P. Kendall, 19527); Social Theory and 
Social Structure (1957); On the Shoulders of Giants (1965); Con- 
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temporary Social Problems (with R. Nisbet, 19667); On Theo- 
retic Sociology (1967); and The Sociology of Science (1973). He 
was one of the editors of Reader in Bureaucracy (1952) and 
wrote numerous papers, chiefly dealing with topics of the so- 
ciology of knowledge. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Mongardini and S. Tabboni (eds.), 
Robert K. Merton and Contemporary Society (1997); J. Clark et al. 
(eds.), Robert Merton: Consensus and Controversy (1990); P. Sztompka, 
Robert K. Merton, an Intellectual Profile (1986); R. Hill, Merton's Role 
Types and Paradigm of Deviance (1980); L. Coser (ed.), The Idea of 
Social Structure: Papers in Honor of Robert K. Merton (1975). 


[Werner J. Cahnman / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


MERV (modern Bairam Ali), ancient city in Turkmenistan. 
According to a tradition reported by the 12"'-century Muslim 
historian al-Bayhaqi, Ezra the scribe is said to have traveled 
from Palestine to Merv, building a synagogue which was still 
in existence in the 11" century. In connection with tax reforms 
carried out in the time of the caliph Omar 11 (717-20), a cer- 
tain Akiva the Jew, of Merv, is mentioned as being responsible 
for the collection of taxes from the Jews there. That a Jewish 
community continued in existence is attested by a disputation 
held in Merv in 1336 between Christian monks and one of the 
leaders of the community, and by a *Judeo-Persian diction- 
ary composed there in 1473. Nineteenth-century European 
travelers (J. *Wolff, E.N. *Adler, etc.) refer to the numbers and 
occupations of the Jews in Merv. After the forced conversion 
of the Jewish community in *Meshed (1839), many *jadid al- 
Islam converts found refuge in Merv. No recent information 
is available. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: W,]. Fischel, in: Zion, 1 (1935), 49-74; idem, 


in: HJ, 7 (1945), 29-50. 
[Walter Joseph Fischel] 


MERZBACHER, family of numismatists. ABRAHAM MERZ- 
BACHER (1812-1885), rabbi, banker, numismatist, and biblio- 
phile, was born in Baiersdorf (near Erlangen), Bavaria. His 
education at the yeshivah in Fuerth and the universities of 
Erlangen and Munich was followed by a short career as rabbi 
of Ansbach. Although running a business in antique books 
and prints in Baiersdorf, Merzbacher lived in Munich from 
1833. In 1846 he became an associate of the banking firm J.N. 
Oberndoerffer, owned by his father-in-law at Munich, which 
was also the leading German coin dealer, and later the house of 
Rollin et Feuardent in Paris - Rollin was a foremost European 
expert in numismatics. He exposed the “Becker Counterfeits,” 
a famous case of counterfeiting of ancient coins. He became 
an expert on Polish medals, and also took a special interest 
in Jewish coins and medals, building up a valuable collection. 
In 1873 he retired from business and turned to collecting rare 
Jewish manuscripts and prints to assist R.N.N. *Rabbinovicz 
in his monumental Dikdukei Soferim (Variae Lectiones in 
Mischnam et in Talmud Babylonicum, 1876 ff.), also financ- 
ing its publication. His library grew to over 4,000 volumes, 
including 156 manuscripts and 43 incunabula, and eventually 
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became part of the city library of Frankfurt (see *Libraries). 
Merzbacher was also active in the Jewish community, becom- 
ing a member of the central committee of the Alliance Israélite 
Universelle. He held several leading positions in the Munich 
Jewish community and used to practice - gratis — as a mohel. 
Merzbacher’s son EUGEN (1845-1903) also became a numis- 
matist. Born in Munich, he took the *shekel as subject for his 
thesis (De Siclis... 1873). Merzbacher had a vast knowledge of 
classical and modern coins, but his main interest was in Jew- 
ish numismatics. He started a successful business in coins and 
numismatic books in Munich in 1881. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mitteilungen der Bayerischen Numisma- 
tischen Gesellschaft (1885), fasc. 4., on Abraham; ibid. (1903), on Eu- 
gen; J. Perles, Trauerrede... A. Merzbacher (1885); R.N.N. Rabbinovicz, 
Ohel Avraham (1888), catalog of A. Merzbacher’s library; L.A. Mayer, 
Bibliography of Jewish Numismatics (1966), nos. 457-60. 


[Arie Kindler] 


MERZBACHER, GOTTFERIED (1843-1926), German ex- 
plorer. Born in Baiersdorf, Bavaria, Merzbacher grew up in 
a family of highly respected businessmen and bankers. He 
founded a successful fur business in Munich in 1868. He re- 
tired and sold his business in 1888 at the age of 45 which al- 
lowed him to concentrate on his true passion: the scientific 
research of mountain areas. Merzbacher, an accomplished 
mountaineer explored in Africa, North America, the Cau- 
casus, and from 1892 climbed mountains in Arabia, Persia, 
and India. He published the reports of these expeditions in 
scientific journals. From 1902 to 1908 he climbed the Central 
Tien Shan range of Asia and his findings were published by 
the Bavarian Academy of Sciences. His book Aus den Hochre- 
gionen des Kaukasus (1901) became a classic. One of his last 
trips led him to the Bogdo-Ola mountain range. There a ridge 
was named after him in 1927. In 1901 Merzbacher received an 
honorary doctorate from the University of Munich. In 1907 
he was appointed Royal Professor. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Gleibs, Juden im kulturellen und wissen- 
schaftlichen Leben Miinchens in der zweiten Hailfte des 19. Jahrhun- 


derts (1981), 196-200). 
[Andreas Heusler (2"4 ed.)] 


MERZBACHER, LEO (1810-1856), first U.S. Reform rabbi. 
Merzbacher, who was born in Fuerth, Bavaria, studied rab- 
binics under R. Moses Sofer. He went to the United States 
in 1841 and took up a teaching position with Congregation 
Rodeph Shalom in New York. In 1843 Congregation Anshe 
Chesed, New York, appointed him preacher and teacher at a 
monthly salary of six dollars. A sermon critical of the prac- 
tice of married women covering their hair led to nonrenewal 
of his appointment, whereupon his partisans in the congrega- 
tion united with the recently formed Cultus Verein to establish 
Congregation Emanuel with Merzbacher as its rabbi (1845). 
The reforms made by the new congregation were minimal in 
character. Confirmation was introduced in 1848 and Merz- 
bacher compiled a shortened prayer book in 1855. He was one 
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of the founders of the Independent Order of True Sisters. Sick- 
ness limited Merzbacher’s activities, and he seems to have had 
little impact either on his own congregation or on the New 


York Jewish community. 
[Sefton D. Temkin] 


MERZER, ARIEH (1905-1966), Israeli artist specializing in 
repoussé reliefs, mainly in copper and silver. Born in a small 
town near Warsaw, Merzer studied art in Warsaw and began 
his career as an artist there. From 1930 he lived and worked 
in Paris. After the occupation of France he was detained in a 
concentration camp, but in 1943 managed to escape and made 
his way to Switzerland. At the end of 1945 he immigrated to 
Erez Israel where he lived alternately in Holon and Safed. He 
was one of the founders of the Safed artists’ colony. 

Merzer revitalized the ancient technique of hammered 
metal which has a long tradition in the Jewish creative arts, 
especially in the decoration of ceremonial objects. His style re- 
flects the Jewish popular art of Eastern Europe, and his subjects 
were drawn from the Jewish lore of the past: the ghettos and 
shtetls of Poland whose culture he knew from his youth. His 
work includes scenes of Jewish feasts and religious ceremonies, 
daily life, genre and figures of craftsmen, as well as illustrations 
of folksongs and of stories by the great Yiddish writers. 

In Safed he found an atmosphere not unlike that of the 
small towns of the Diaspora. The Ashkenazi and Sefardi in- 
habitants of Safed are depicted in their traditional garb, their 
earthly simplicity strongly recalling the Jews of the ghetto. 
Many of his works reflect everyday scenes of Safed, its Old 
City, its famous synagogues, narrow lanes, and ancient stone 
houses with wrought-iron railings. He also depicted stories 
of the Bible as he saw them in his imagination when he first 
studied them as a child in the heder. Biblical heroes are shown 
as real characters from the Eastern European Jewish world, 
those very Jews whom he had encountered in his childhood 
flavored with Oriental elements with which he was impressed 
after his arrival in Erez Israel. Occasionally he also addressed 
himself to contemporary Israeli subject matter, but the bulk 
of his work is a testament of love to a way of life that has dis- 
appeared. 

Ornamental elements are emphasized in his reliefs by 
the frequent use of symmetry especially notable in the dec- 
orative effects of the backgrounds, in details and elaborated 
patterns. He frequently designed animals, plants, and orna- 
mental motifs taken from the rich resources of Jewish folk 
art. He combined tactile values of the figures, which are the 
main components of his depictions, with pictorial effects in 
the backgrounds and landscapes. His work, deeply rooted 
in Jewish folklore, has a charming simplicity and a naive air 
and represents a direct continuation of the traditional Jew- 
ish folk art. 


[Mira Friedman] 


MESELSON, MATTHEW (1930- ), U.S. biologist. Born in 
Denver, Colorado, he was educated at the University of Chi- 
cago, the University of California at Berkeley, and the Califor- 
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nia Institute of Technology, where he was research fellow in 
chemical biology (1957-60). He moved to Harvard University 
(1960) where he became professor of biology (1964-76) and 
Thomas Dudley Cabot Professor of the Natural Sciences and 
Principal Investigator from 1976. He also directed a laboratory 
program at the Josephine Bay Paul Center in Woods Hole. His 
research concerned the relationship between DNA structure 
and the control of gene function and replication, the repair 
of defective DNA, and related regulatory mechanisms in mo- 
lecular genetics. He studied the microscopic animal bdelloid 
rotifer, with the part objective of elucidating the evolutionary 
disadvantages of asexual reproduction. His paper with Frank- 
lin Stahl (1958) described the first experiments confirming the 
Watson-Crick model of pNa replication and is a classic land- 
mark in the history of molecular biology. Later he collaborated 
with Sydney Brenner and Francois Jacob (1961) in identify- 
ing transfer RNA, a crucially important molecule in protein 
synthesis. His experimental example and teaching skills con- 
tinue to influence the development of modern biology. From 
the Vietnam War Meselson worked to prohibit chemical and 
biological weapons. In 1990 he co-founded with Julian Rob- 
inson and directed the Harvard Sussex program based mainly 
at Harvard University and the University of Sussex dedicated 
to arms limitation. In 1994 he and his collaborators revealed 
that the anthrax epidemic in Sverdlovsk in the former U.S.S.R. 
originated in a military facility. His many honors include 
membership in the U.S. National Academy of Sciences, for- 
eign membership of the Royal Society of London, the Linus 
Pauling Prize, the Leo Szilard Award of the American Physi- 
cal Society, the Scientific Freedom and Responsibility Award 
of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
and the Lasker Award for Special Achievement in Medical Sci- 
ence (2004). He served on many national and international 
councils concerned with scientific policy and education. 


[Michael Denman (2"¢ ed.)] 


MESENE, the land of southern Mesopotamia extending from 
about 24 mi. (40 km.) below Kut al-Amara to the Persian Gulf. 
This area was also called Characene, a term giving political 
identification derived from Charax Spasinu, name of the for- 
tified capital city of the district. During the late Middle Ages 
the name was replaced by that of the new capital and port 
of the district, Basra. The economy of Charax depended on 
her role as the main port and relay point for east-west trade 
on the upper Persian Gulf. During the first and second cen- 
turies c.E. overland trade developed via Mesene with the 
Nabatean city of *Petra and with the Syrian desert emporium 
of Palmyra (Tadmor), and through these centers with the rich 
Roman west. 

A Jewish community existed in Mesene from at least 
the late Parthian period. During the reign of Artabanus v 
(209-27 C.E.) a Jewish merchant of Meshan converted Izates, 
prince of Adiabene, to Judaism. At this time a second Jewish 
merchant of Meshan similarly converted a number of women 
of that city (Jos., Ant. 20: 2, 4). 
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bilateral and multilateral talks that followed the Madrid Con- 
ference. Prime Minister Rabin agreed to open a second, se- 
cret channel, alongside the other discussions in Washington, 
insofar as Israeli-Palestinian talks were concerned. By early 
fall 1993 the Oslo channel became known to the wider public 
and replaced the deliberations in Washington as the only op- 
tion for Israeli-Palestinian negotiations. Israel now expressed 
readiness to negotiate with the pLo and the representatives 
of its exiled leadership in Tunis. Until then successive Israeli 
governments had taken legal action against official and non- 
official Israelis meeting with pLo representatives anywhere. 
On its part, the pLo had gradually modified its stance to- 
ward Israel, a process that had begun at the end of 1988, and 
gained momentum in the early 1990s following the Madrid 
Conference. It now claimed to adhere to UN Resolution 242, 
renounce terrorism, and recognize the State of Israel. The In- 
tifada was over. 

On September 13, 1993, Israel and the pLo signed the 
Oslo Declaration of Principles (pop) in Washington in the 
presence of U.S. President Bill Clinton. It outlined a five-year 
plan for Palestinian self-government, starting with Israel’s 
withdrawal of troops from the West Bank town of Jericho 
and the Gaza Strip, and the transfer of authority for eco- 
nomic development, education, culture, tourism, tax collec- 
tion, and welfare. It was agreed that Chairman Arafat and the 
PLO’s exiled leadership in Tunis would be permitted to set up 
their headquarters in Gaza, a decision implemented in July 
1994. The road was paved for the creation of the Palestinian 
Authority. This was to be followed by the election in 1996 of 
an interim governing council. Negotiations would then com- 
mence (on May 4, 1996) toward a final status agreement on 
the future of Jerusalem, the 1948 refugees, Jewish settlements 
in the West Bank and Gaza, and the demarcation of clearly 
defined borders. 

A majority of Israelis and Palestinians were at first favor- 
ably disposed to the new accords, even though the Oslo pop 
was a peace process, not a peace treaty. The Palestinians were 
not offered an independent state, in any case not in the initial 
phases of the process. Most Palestinians were dissatisfied be- 
cause the hard issues of refugee status, the question of Jeru- 
salem, and the fate of the Jewish settlements were deferred. 
In Israel, right-wing political figures said they would either 
work to abrogate the pop or not honor it. Palestinian radi- 
cals, notably Islamists of the Hamas and Jihad movements, as 
well as secularly oriented radicals within the pLo’s Fatah and 
PELP, carried out violent actions in the West Bank and Gaza 
against Jewish settlers and soldiers. Among the Arab states, 
Syria spearheaded the opposition to the Oslo accords less 
out of concern about the contents of the pop than as a pro- 
test against the pLo’s decision to reach a separate agreement 
with Israel. The Gulf emirates supported the process as did 
Egypt, which was active in pushing forward the implementa- 
tion of the accords. King Hussein not only backed Oslo: on 
October 26, 1994, he signed a peace agreement with Israel 
in the Arava Desert region in the presence of official Israeli, 
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Jordanian, U.S., and Russian delegations. The thorniest prob- 
lem was border demarcation because Israel had expanded its 
eastern frontier in the late 1960s by an estimated 350 square 
kilometers, some of which had become farmland. Rabin and 
Hussein worked out the whole line from Eilat and Aqaba in 
the south to the point of convergence with Syria in the north. 
In some areas they agreed to land exchanges. In other areas 
Hussein allowed Israeli farmers to continue to use the land 
they had been cultivating after it reverted to Jordanian sover- 
eignty. As for the water, it was decided that Jordan would get 
50 million cubic meters a year from Israel. The two countries 
agreed to cooperate to overcome water shortages by develop- 
ing new water resources. 

Israeli-Palestinian negotiations over the further imple- 
mentation of the interim process were delayed until the sign- 
ing in Cairo of Oslo 1 (May 1994). It was then that Israeli 
troops withdrew and Palestinian police took control in Jericho 
and the Gaza Strip. Violence by both sides and postponements 
diminished support for the accords. Yet the parties reached 
a number of understandings, including Oslo 11, signed at the 
White House on September 28, 1995, which led to more Israeli 
concessions in the West Bank. 

The Oslo 11 accord provided for elections to a Palestin- 
ian council, the transfer of legislative authority to this council, 
the withdrawal of Israeli forces from the Palestinian centers of 
population, and the division of the West Bank into three areas: 
A, B, and cc. Area A consisted of Palestinian towns and cities. 
Area B referred to Palestinian villages (68 percent of the total 
Palestinian population in the West Bank). Area c covered ar- 
eas taken over by Israel for roads and settlements. Area A was 
placed under exclusive Palestinian control and area c under 
exclusive Israeli control. In Area B the Palestinians exercised 
civilian authority while Israel remained in charge of security. 
Under the terms of Oslo 11, Israel conceded to the Palestinian 
Authority civilian control over one-third of the West Bank. 
Four percent of the West Bank, mainly the towns of Bethle- 
hem, Hebron, Jenin, Nablus (Shechem), Tulkarem, and Kalki- 
lya, was turned over to full Palestinian control and another 25 
percent to administrative-civilian control. In the Gaza Strip, 
Israel retained control over 35 percent of the land, notably Jew- 
ish settlements (*Gush Katif) and roads leading to them. The 
rest became the responsibility of the Palestinians. 

Some setbacks on the Palestinian track loomed large on 
the horizon following Oslo 11. This was several months before 
the May 4, 1996 deadline for the negotiations over the final 
status of the occupied territories. Arafat envisaged wresting 
from Israel in these negotiations a Palestinian state with East 
Jerusalem as its capital. Israel had reservations regarding Ara- 
fat’s maximalist approach and, simultaneously, approved the 
expansion of existing Jewish settlements in the West Bank. 
But there were other reasons for the indefinite postponement 
of the final status deliberations. On November 4, 1995, Yigal 
Amir, a young religious extremist, assassinated Rabin at a Tel 
Aviv peace rally. Throughout 1995 certain religious elements 
whose worldview was imbued with messianic tendencies and 
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In talmudic sources of the third century c.£. the Jews of 
Babylonia refer to Mesenean Jews as imprudent (Kid. 49b), 
unfit and of tainted descent (Kid. 71b), since “whosoever did 
not know his family and his tribe made his way there” (Yev. 
17a). Marriage between Babylonian Jews and the Jews of the 
northern Mesenean city of *Apamea was forbidden (Kid. 71b). 
The city of Meshan (Charax) is described as being lower than 
hell, and Harpania, a second city of Mesene (perhaps a vari- 
ant spelling of Apamea), as being lower still than Meshan 
(Yev. 17a). This hostility shown by Babylonian Jews may have 
been caused, in part, by the adoption of elements of Mande- 
anism by the Jews of Mesene. It has also been noted that the 
practice of allowing the Jewish dead of Harpania to lie while 
the shroud was woven (Sanh. 48b) would indicate an adap- 
tation by the Jews of that city of the Zoroastrian practice of 
exposing a corpse before burial (see Obermeyer, 197). A pos- 
sible preference by Mesenean Jews for the Jerusalem Talmud 
may have further contributed to their being disliked by the 
Jews of Babylonia. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neubauer, Géogr, 325, 329, 382; E. Peterson, 
in: ZNwW, 27 (1928), 55-98; J. Obermeyer, Die Landschaft Babylonien... 
(1929), index; S. Nodelman, in: Berytus, 13 (1960); J. Hansman, in: 
Tranica Antiqua, 8 (1967). 


MESHA (Heb. yw), king of Moab in the ninth century 
B.C.E. (see *Moab). The name is formed from the root ys‘, “to 
deliver, save.” In 11 Kings 3:4 it is stated that Mesha was a sheep 
breeder. He was subjugated by *Ahab and paid him tribute. 
After Ahab’s death, the king of Moab, most likely Mesha, re- 
volted and ceased paying tribute (11 Kings 3:4-5; cf. 11 Kings 
1:1). *Jehoram son of Ahab conducted a military campaign 
against Moab to subjugate it (11 Kings 3:6ff.). 

Most of the information on Mesha is contained in the 
stele which he erected at Dibon (see *Mesha Stele). The first 
three lines of the inscription mention that Mesha’s father Che- 
moshyat, whose name is known from a stele found in Kerak 
(Kir of Moab; W.L. Reed and EV. Winnett, in: BASOR, 172 
(1963), 6), ruled over Moab for 30 years, and that Mesha suc- 
ceeded him. Mesha resided at Dibon, situated north of Arnon, 
and called himself “King of Moab, the Dibonite.” The stele 
then relates how *Omzi, king of Israel, took possession of the 
land of Medeba in the northern part of the plain, and subju- 
gated Moab “his days and a part of the days of his son, forty 
years.” The phrase “his son” obviously refers to Ahab. How- 
ever, all the days of Omri and Ahab together are considerably 
fewer than 40 years. Moreover, the Bible relates that the king 
of Moab revolted after Ahab’s death, rather than during his 
lifetime. Among the many attempts to explain the discrep- 
ancy between what is recorded in the Bible and in the Mesha 
Inscription, the most acceptable theory is that the number 40 
is not to be taken literally, but is the conventional length of 
a generation (cf. Num. 32:13; Ps. 95:10). Mesha apparently re- 
volted twice, once during the reign of Omri’s son Ahab, as is 
related in the stele, and once after Ahab’s death, as is stated in 
the Bible. If this theory is correct, the following sequence of 
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events can be proposed: Moab revolted against Israel following 
the division of Solomon's kingdom, or at the latest in the days 
of Baasha. The Moabites even reached north of the Arnon and 
captured the plateau, including the land of Medeba. The king’s 
residence was established at Dibon, at the latest in the days 
of Mesha’s father. Omri waged war against Moab, recapturing 
Medeba and several cities in the plateau. For various reasons, 
the Israelite king preferred to leave Dibon in Moabite hands 
and was content to receive yearly tribute as a token of subju- 
gation. In Ahab’ time, Mesha revolted against Israel. It is not 
clear if Ahab fought against Mesha, since the stele contains the 
expression “king of Israel” (lines 10-11, 18), which may refer to 
either Omri or Ahab. It is more likely that the reference is to 
Omri (cf. line 7), since Ahab was occupied with wars against 
the Arameans (but see *Ben-Hadad). Mesha first concen- 
trated upon preparing fortifications for a confrontation with 
Israel. He secured communications between Dibon and Moab 
proper by building roads across the Arnon (line 26). He forti- 
fied Aroer, strengthened the acropolis (qarhoh) of Dibon, and 
prepared the city for withstanding a siege by digging ditches 
and building a cistern (’swh; vocalization uncertain) inside the 
city. Upon the death of Ahab, Mesha exploited Israel’s defeat 
at Ramoth-Gilead and the weakness of *Ahaziah son of Ahab; 
he erupted northward, capturing all the cities of the plain. He 
reached Nebo, which he destroyed, killing its population of 
7,000 people, “because I consecrated it to Ashtar-Chemosh.” 
Jehoram, king of Israel, combined forces with *Jehoshaphat, 
king of Judah, and the king of Edom and invaded Moab from 
the south, through Edom (11 Kings 3:20), reaching the city of 
Kir-Hareseth in the heart of Moab. The battle in the city of 
Horonaim in southern Moab and its capture by Mesha, which 
is related at the end of the inscription, should be connected 
with this campaign. The biblical account agrees, stating that 
Jehoram’s campaign ended in failure and that he was forced to 
withdraw without conquering Moab. The Bible attributes the 
failure to a ritual act performed by the king of Moab: “Then 
he took his eldest son that should have reigned in his stead 
and offered him for a burnt offering upon the wall. And there 
came great wrath upon Israel; and they departed from him, 
and returned to their own land” (11 Kings 3:27). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Liver, in: PEQ, 99 (1967), 14-31. 
[Bustanay Oded] 


MESHA STELE, an inscribed basalt stele, measuring about 
40 inches (one meter) high and about 28 inches (70 centime- 
ters) wide, erected by *Mesha, king of Moab, at Dibon (today, 
Dhiban), probably in the third quarter of the ninth century, 
B.C.E. The shape of the stele, with a flat base and rounded top, 
is characteristic of those erected by kings of that period. Un- 
like many other memorial inscriptions, the Mesha stele has no 
relief on the upper part. It was found at Dibon in 1868 by EA. 
Klein, a Prussian missionary. Prior to its acquisition by the 
Louvre, it was smashed by Bedouins, who, observing the great 
interest it aroused among Europeans, assumed that it con- 
tained a treasure or ghost. The inscription was deciphered with 
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the aid of a squeeze made by Clermont-Ganneau of all but 
the last few lines. The language of the inscription is Moabite, 
which is closely related to Hebrew, though it diverges from it 
in several grammatical features. The alphabetic Canaanite-He- 
brew script is well shaped and clear; the words are separated 
from each other by dots, and the sentences by vertical lines. 
Mesha dedicated the stele to his deity Chemosh out of grati- 
tude for the latter’s deliverance of the Moabites from Israelite 
rule, and for his help in the conquest of the plain. The stele 
(lines 4-9) relates, “As for Omri, king of Israel, he humbled 
Moab many years [lit. days], for Chemosh was angry with his 
land. And his son followed him and he also said ‘I will humble 
Moab: In my time he spoke [thus], but I have triumphed over 
him and over his house, while Israel hath perished forever” 
(cf. 11 Kings 1:1; 3:4-5). However, by describing the events in 
the first person, Mesha’s real intention was probably to per- 
petuate his own victories over Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.H. Van Zyl, The Moabites (1960), 247ff., 
incl. bibl.; W.F. Albright, in: sar, 35 (1944/45), 247-70; EM, 4 (1962), 
925-9, incl. bibl.; Pritchard, Texts, 320-1; H. Donner and W. Roel- 
lig, Kanaanaeische und aramaeische Inschriften, 1 (1962), 33; 2 (1964), 


168-79. 
[Bustanay Oded] 


MESHECH (Heb. 779), a nation from Asia Minor, identified 
today with Muski of Assyrian sources (beginning about the 
12" century B.c.E.) and with Mooxyot of classical sources. In 
the table of nations (Gen. 10:2; 1 Chron. 1:5) Meshech appears 
after Javan and Tubal as one of the sons of Japheth. Meshech, 
again with Javan and Tubal, is mentioned in Ezekiel 17:13 as 
slave traders and merchants of copperware. This description 
appears to be historically accurate. The mention of Meshech 
together with Tubal and *Gog (Ezek. 38:2-3; 39:1), derives 
from the legend about Gog which gained currency in the 
time of Ezekiel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.A. Speiser, Genesis (1964), 66; R.D. Bar- 


nett, in: CAH’, vol. 2, ch. 30 (1966), incl. bibl.; EM, 5 (1968), 531-2, 
incl. bibl. 


MESHED (pronounced and written Mashhad in Persian), 
a city situated in northeast *Iran, capital of the province 
*Khurasan. This is one of the few cities in Iran where the be- 
ginning of its Jewish settlement is documented. It is also one 
of the two holy Muslim cities in Iran where Ali-Reza, the 
eighth Imam of the Shiites, is buried (818 c.£.). (The other 
one is Qomm (the burial place of his sister, Fatimah)). Nader 
Shah was unintentionally the cause of Jewish settlement in 
Meshed. It is well documented that two kings, Shah *’Abbas 1 
and Nader Shah, transferred people from one region to the 
other, mostly for economic and security reasons. After his fa- 
mous war with India, Nader Shah brought over a large amount 
of treasures and housed them in Kalat-e Naderi (1741), about 
100 km. north of Meshed. Being a Sunni, he did not trust the 
Shiites to guard his house of treasures. He ordered that Jews be 
brought to Kalat-e Naderi to guard the house. Consequently, 
Jews were uprooted from their native towns and villages in 
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*Gilan, Deylaman, and *Kazvin areas to be transferred to 
Kalat-e Naderi. They marched in several groups, one of which 
reached the Kalat, while the two others, on their way to Kalat, 
arrived in Meshed and the city of Sabzvar. Actually Jews were 
on the march to Kalat when Nader Shah was murdered (June 
1747) and they were thus left alone at their temporary sta- 
tions. Therefore, it is probable that by sheer accident a group 
of Jews was compelled to settle in Meshed some time before 
the king’s murder. Jews were not allowed to settle inside the 
holy city; they were given a piece of land outside the wall. The 
place, which formerly belonged to the Zoroastrians, was called 
‘Id-gah. In their new home the Jews prospered, especially in 
trading with neighboring cities and settlements. Joseph Wolff, 
a Christian missionary, reported in 1831 that Jews mingled too 
much with the Muslims and that among them one could also 
find Jewish Sufis who possessed the *Koran and Sufi books of 
poetry (pp. 133ff.). Some of the leaders of the Jewish commu- 
nity of Meshed, according to certain official documents, col- 
laborated with the British authorities in the areas of Khurasan, 
*Afghanistan, and *Bukhara. 

On March 27, 1839, Muslims attacked the Jewish quar- 
ter where about 2,000 Jews lived. They killed some 35 and 
wounded many more, insisting that they embrace Islam (see 
document concerning this event: ms 948 in Netzer, 1985, p. 89; 
Ben-Zvi, plate 10). Soon afterwards ritual arrangements were 
made and the Jews performed the necessary procedures for 
conversion. The converts were known as Jadid al-Islam (in 
short: Jadid) meaning New Muslims. They were ordered to 
close their synagogues and schools, and to abandon all Jew- 
ish practices. They were to change their Jewish names to Mus- 
lim ones, attend mosques regularly, participate in all Muslim 
rituals, and perform the pilgrimage to the holy Muslim sites 
in Karbala and Mecca. They were also very cautious not to 
engage in intermarriage. As anusim, almost all of them lived 
a double life: they continued to keep all the Jewish laws and 
customs such as kashrut, prayers, observance of the Sabbath, 
Passover, Day of Atonement, and other Jewish holidays. Some 
families left Meshed to live as Jews in Herat and other nearby 
cities. Some found their way to India, the Land of Israel, South 
Africa, London, and New York. Many of these immigrants 
prospered and became rich. In *Jerusalem, they settled in the 
Bukharan Quarter, where they contributed to its construction 
and also built two synagogues there. 

Reporting in 1850 and 1884, respectively, both Benja- 
min 11 and Neumark, tell us about the difficult life of the 400 
anusim families of Meshed. From time to time their cryptic 
life was noticed by the Muslim authorities, which led to po- 
groms in the Jewish quarter. The severest of these occurred in 
1891 and in 1902. Immigration to the Land of Israel increased 
year by year. Though the *Pahlavi regime (1925-79) brought 
some degree of peace and freedom to the Jews of Meshed, and 
officially they were not obliged to remain Muslims, the Mus- 
lim inhabitants of Meshed still continued to call them Jadid 
al-Islam and expected them to remain loyal to their new re- 
ligion. However, during the Pahlavi regime, they built their 
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own synagogues in *Teheran and Meshed. They especially 
benefited from the protection granted them by the Red Army 
during World War 11, when Meshed and Khurasan were occu- 
pied by Russia (1941-46). On Passover 1946, while the Russian 
army was leaving the city, the Jewish quarter was once again 
attacked by Muslims, who this time intended not only to kill 
and injure the Jews but, equipped with fuel, to burn all the 
Jewish houses. Thanks to the protection they received from 
the local officials and some Tudeh members of Meshed, the 
disaster was averted. According to Landshut in 1948 2,500 Jews 
lived in Meshed. This number was reduced to 30 persons by 
1973. The major cities where the Jews of Meshed now conduct 
community life with their own synagogues are Jerusalem, Tel 
Aviv, Milan, London, and New York. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjamin 11, Eight Years in Asia and Africa 
from 1846 to 1855 (1863); I. Ben-Zvi, Mehkarim u-Mekorot (1969); S. 
Landshut, Jewish Communities in the Muslim Countries of the Mid- 
dle East (1950), 61-66; A. Levi, “Eduyot u-Te’udot le-Toledot Yehu- 
dei Mashhad} in: Peamim, 6 (1980), 57-73; A. Netzer, “Korot Anusei 
Mashahd lefi Yaakov Dilmanian; in: ibid., 42 (1990), 127-156; idem, 
“Toledot Anusei Mashhad); in: Pe‘amim, 94-95 (2003), 262-268; E. 
Neumark, Massa be-Erez ha-Kedem, ed. by A. Yaari (1947); R. Pa- 
tai, Jadid al-Islam: The Jewish New Muslims of Meshhed (1997); J.B. 
Schechtman, On Wings of Eagles (1961); Y. Benzion and Y. Raz, Mi- 
Nidhei Yisrael be-Afganistan le-Anusei Mashhad be-Iran (1992). 


[Amnon Netzer (2™4 ed.)] 


MESHEL, YERUHAM (1912-2002), Israeli trade union 
leader, member of the Ninth and Tenth Knessets. Meshel was 
born in Pinsk in Belorussia. He went to a reformed heder, 
and later studied at the Tarbut Hebrew gymnasium in Pinsk. 
As a youth he joined the Ha-Shomer ha-Za’ir movement. He 
settled in Palestine in 1933, and worked as an agricultural la- 
borer, and in construction. During World War 11 Meshel was 
the representative of the Histadrut in British army camps. In 
1943-47 he was head of the Metal Workers Union, in 1947-61 
head of the Factory Workers Department of the Histadrut, 
and in 1961-69 head of the Histadrut’s Trade Union Depart- 
ment. In 1969 Meshel was elected deputy secretary general of 
the Histadrut responsible for Social Security, and in 1973 was 
elected secretary general, succeeding Yitzhak *Ben-Aharon. 
He remained in this position until 1984. He became head of 
the Institute for the Study of the Labor Movement named after 
Pinhas *Lavon in 1987. He wrote Shelihut ve-Derekh (1980). 


[Susan Hattis Rolef (24 ed.)] 


MESHULLAM BEN JACOB OF LUNEL (12" century), Pro- 
vencal scholar. A master of halakhah, Meshullam also occu- 
pied himself with secular studies. He was a wealthy man and 
philanthropist, and together with his sons provided for the 
support and maintenance of the disciples and scholars who 
flocked to his bet ha-midrash. Benjamin of Tudela describes 
him and his five sons as being “great and wealthy scholars, Jo- 
seph, Isaac, Jacob, Aaron, and Asher the ascetic, who had no 
concern with worldly matters, but devoted himself to study 
day and night, fasting and refraining from eating meat, and 
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an outstanding talmudist, together with their brother-in-law 
Moses” (The Itinerary of Benjamin of Tudela, ed. by E.N. Adler 
(1907), 3). Around them there gathered an outstanding group 
of talmudic scholars and seekers after knowledge, who became 
known as “the company of Lunel.” In consequence *Lunel be- 
came famous as an important center of study. Many of them 
and their disciples were among the great scholars of that gen- 
eration, including Samuel b. Moses, “the lion of the group,” 
who apparently was head of the bet din, *Abraham b. Isaac of 
Narbonne, author of Ha-Eshkol, his son-in-law *Abraham b. 
David of Posquiéres, and *Samuel b. David. This center even 
attracted scholars from Spain. As Judah ibn *Tibbon notes, 
Meshullam was distinguished in fields of study other than 
Talmud. This was in contrast to Jewish scholars before him 
in Christian countries, who occupied themselves essentially 
with the Talmud, either because they regarded it as their sole 
avocation or because of lack of books on general sciences 
(which were then written in Arabic). Meshullam sponsored 
the translation of books on grammar, theology, rhetoric, eth- 
ics, and parables (cf. introduction to the Hovot ha-Levavot of 
*Bahya b. Joseph ibn Paquda, translated by Ibn Tibbon on the 
instruction of Meshullam). Meshullam himself also composed 
halakhic works, as well as books on “parables of wisdom and 
ethics” that are no longer extant. He is known to have written 
a book called Issur Mashehu, on minute quantities of forbid- 
den foods, mentioned by Solomon b. Abraham *Adret in his 
novellae to Hullin (93b, Jerusalem, 1 (1963), ed. 227). From a 
fragment of the Issur Mashehu of Abraham b. David of Pos- 
quiéres published by S. Assaf (Sifran shel Rishonim (1935), 
185-98) “which I wrote before my teacher Meshullam” it is 
clear that Abraham b. David wrote it in answer to a work of the 
same title by Meshullam so as to discuss critically the latter’s 
views. It was recently discovered and published by Y. Kafah 
in the responsa of the Rabad which he edited (1964, 241ff. no. 
207). According to Solomon ibn Verga (in Shevet Yehudah), 
Meshullam died in 1170, but the date is not certain. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meshullam b. Moses of Béziers, Sefer ha- 
Hashlamah le-Seder Nezikin, ed. by J. Lubetzki, 1 (1885), introd., v1; 
Abraham b. Isaac of Narbonne, Sefer ha-Eshkol, ed. by S. Albeck, 1 
(1935), introd., 10; Benedikt, in: Tarbiz, 22 (1950/51), 100f.; S. Assaf, 
Sifran shel Rishonim (1935), 185f.; I. Twersky, Rabad of Posquiéres 


(1962), index. 
[Shlomoh Zalman Havlin] 


MESHULLAM BEN KALONYMUS (10'-11'' century), 
rabbi and paytan. Born into a rabbinical family from *Lucca, 
his grandfather was R. Moses the Elder who was taught by 
Abu Aaron the secrets of the Kabbalah. Meshullam’s father 
(see *Kalonymus family) was a well-known talmudic scholar 
and paytan. His teacher was *Solomon b. Judah ha-Bavli. Me- 
shullam himself was a famous talmudist and liturgical poet, 
often called “the Great.” His works include a commentary on 
Ethics of the Fathers, of which only one extract is extant; re- 
sponsa, dealing with explanations of talmudic passages and 
with matrimonial, legal, and ritual matters and including a re- 
sponsum against the Karaites; and liturgical poems, of which 
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the best known are a composition for the morning service of 
the Day of Atonement and “Ammiz Koah,; the version of the 
*Avodah adopted in the Ashkenazi rite. His responsa, apart 
from their intrinsic value, are important sources of informa- 
tion for the social and economic history of the Jewish commu- 
nities of pre-Crusade Europe. He is the first author in Europe 
to mention the commercial law of Maarufya. His answers are 
usually brief and concise, and devoid of argumentation. His 
decisions are based mainly on the Babylonian Talmud but also 
refer to the writings of the geonim. Both *Gershom Meor ha- 
Golah and *Rashi held Meshullam in high regard. The center 
of Meshullam’s activity is uncertain. Responsa by *Sherira and 
*Hai Gaon point to Italy as does the title “of Rome” sometimes 
given him. Later he settled in Mainz where his tombstone was 
discovered. His works helped to establish Rhineland scholar- 
ship and stimulated the development in France and Germany 
of a powerful poetical tradition. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rapoport, in: Bikkurei ha-Ittim, 10 (1829), 
40-41, 111; 11 (1830), 100; Carmoly, in: Israelitische Annalen, 1 (1839), 
222; Schirmann, Italyah, 27-36; Roth, Dark Ages, index; Zunz, Vor- 
traege, 378; Zunz, Lit Poesie, 107; Wiener, in: MGW], 3 (1854), 236-73 
Gross, ibid., 27 (1878), 249-50; Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 451 (index); 
Ginzei Schechter, 2 (1929), 194-235, 279-87. 

[Yonah David] 


MESHULLAM BEN MOSES (c. 1175-c. 1250), scholar of 
Béziers and one of the most prominent scholars of Provence 
in the 13'* century. Meshullam, born in Lunel into one of the 
distinguished families of Provencal Jewry, went to Béziers with 
his father, Moses b. Judah, one of the leaders of the community 
and friend of *Abraham b. David of Posquiéres and *Zerahiah 
ha-Levi Gerondi. Meshullam’s maternal grandfather was *Me- 
shullam b. Jacob of Lunel. His sister’s son was *Meir b. Simeon 
ha-Me’ili of Narbonne, author of Ha-Meorot. Among Meshul- 
lam’s grandsons were the renowned 14"-century talmudists 
and scholars of the *Lattes family. Meshullam typifies the re- 
markable Provencal blending of Torah and general culture. He 
is known to have taken a definite stand against the new trend 
favoring the study of Kabbalah, then making inroads among 
the Jews of Provence, and supported his sister’s son, Meir, in 
his opposition to the Sefer ha-*Bahir. Meshullam was highly 
regarded in France and Spain, and even *Nahmanides, when 
he complained to Meshullam of the baseless aspersions em- 
anating from Béziers against the family of Jonah *Gerondi, 
couched his remarks in highly respectful terms (Kitvei ha- 
Ramban, ed. by C.B. Chavel (1963), 360-4). There is a reference 
to correspondence between them in Nahmanides’ novellae to 
the tractate Eruvin (still in manuscripts). *Jedaiah ha-Penini, 
who studied in Meshullam’s yeshivah at the age of 15, has left 
an account of his master’s eminence and wisdom, along with 
a very detailed and impressive description of the program of 
study in the yeshivah which closed with Meshullam’s death. 
Meshullam is chiefly renowned for his Sefer ha-Hash- 
lamah, designed to complete the halakhot of Isaac *Alfasi, 
explaining its difficult passages, adding halakhot that do not 
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appear in it, updating it with the Provengal tradition of schol- 
arship, and dealing with criticisms of the work, including 
those of Zerahiah ha-Levi Gerondi in his Ha-Maor - all this 
in order to give it uncontested authority. Indeed, Menahem 
*Meiri, who wrote more than 50 years later, refers to Alfasi 
in the same breath as the Sefer ha-Hashlamah, thus showing 
it to be the standard version of Alfasi in his locality (see in- 
troduction to Meiri’s commentary on Avot ed. by B.Z. Prag, 
1964). Meshullam based his work chiefly upon the teachings 
of the earlier scholars of Provence, and shows especially high 
regard for Abraham b. David of Posquieres, though he does 
not hesitate to disagree with him on occasion. 

Publication of Sefer ha-Hashlamah was begun during 
the last century and the greater part of it, comprising the or- 
ders Moed and Nezikin, and the tractate Hullin, has already 
appeared. Those chiefly responsible for its publication were 
Judah *Lubetzky — Nezikin (Paris, 1885-87; Warsaw, 1907), 
with an extensive commentary, Torat ha-Hashlamah; Moses 
Herschler in the series Ginzei Rishonim (1962- ); and Abra- 
ham Haputa, who also added an extensive commentary, Reshit 
ha-Hashlamah (1961- ). The Sefer ha-Hashlamah Yevamot 
was published in the Vilna (Romm) edition of the Talmud 
under the title Tosafot Had mi-Kamai. Some of Meshullam’s 
hassagot on Maimonides to Shabbat, Eruvin, and Shevuot (in 
J. Lubetzky, Bidkei Battim, 1896), show he was apparently un- 
aware of Abraham b. David's hassagot on Maimonides. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meshullam b. Moses of Béziers, Sefer ha- 
Hashlamah le-Seder Nezikin, ed. by J. Lubetsky, 1 (1885), introd.; idem, 
Bidkei Battim (1896); Neubauer, in REJ, 20 (1890), 244-8; I. Twersky, 
Rabad of Posquiéres (1965), 252f. 

[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


MESHULLAM BEN NATHAN OF MELUN (12"' century), 
talmudist in northern France. Meshullam was born in Nar- 
bonne, where he eventually became a member of the bet din 
of *Abraham b. Isaac of Narbonne. From there he went to 
head the community of Melun. Meshullam became involved 
in a long and bitter dispute with Jacob *Tam, who accused 
him of abrogating ancient customs and replacing them with 
new ones; of introducing many lenient rulings; of exaggerated 
emendment of the text of the Talmud; of slighting *Rashi and 
French scholars in general; and of unwarranted independence 
in halakhah. Tam cited, among other instances, permitting a 
gentile to touch wine-vinegar, permitting ritual immersion for 
women in the daytime because of the danger from attacks by 
gentiles at night (an accusation denied by Meshullam), and 
abrogating the blessing over the Sabbath candles. Tam’s com- 
plaint to the community of Melun resulted in a lengthy cor- 
respondence between the two men, which has in part been 
preserved (Sefer ha-Yashar le-Rabbenu Tam, Responsa vol. 
ed. by E Rosenthal (1898), nos. 43-50). Meshullam defended 
himself vigorously against all the accusations of Tam, accus- 
ing him (though in much milder language) of essentially the 
same things and refusing to accept the slightest external in- 
terference in matters of Torah. The fact that Meshullam could 
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base himself on existing halakhic traditions which differed in 
origin from those held by Tam, and his mastery of the Talmud, 
stood him in good stead in his dispute with Tam, the greatest 
scholar of his generation. Meshullam is frequently mentioned 
in the printed tosafot. Meshullam’s son, Nathan, and his de- 
scendants after him (with the family name of Official) were 
renowned as the family of the Mekanne’im (“Zealots”) because 
of its many noted polemists, who, for several generations, en- 
gaged in disputes with high church dignitaries. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kahn, in: REJ, 1 (1880), 222-46; 3 (1881), 1-38; 
Urbach, ibid., 100 (1935), 49-77; Urbach, Tosafot, 62-71 and index; 
Z. Malter, in: Mi-Mizrah u-mi-Maarav, 4 (1899), 9-16; J. Rosenthal, 


in: Aresheth, 2 (1960), 142-3. 
[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


MESHULLAM FEIVUSH HELLER OF ZBARAZH 
(d. c. 1795), Galician hasidic author, descendant of Yom Tov 
Lippmann Heller, disciple of Jehiel Michel of Zloczow. Though 
there are numerous hasidic legends about Heller, few authen- 
tic biographical details are available. In his youth he minis- 
tered to the early hasidic masters Menahem Mendel of Pere- 
myshlany and Dov Ber, the Maggid of Mezhirech, to both of 
whom he refers in his writings. A fellow disciple of Jehiel Mi- 
chel, Hayyim of Czernowitz, records teachings in his name. 
Heller’s importance in the history of hasidic thought is due to 
his little booklet Yosher Divrei Emet, first published as part of 
the anthology of hasidic teachings entitled Likkutei Yekarim 
(1792, 1974; published separately 1905, by Samson Heller of 
Kolymyja, Heller's descendant). It is possible that Heller is to 
be identified, in fact, with the anonymous editor of the Likku- 
tei Yekarim. Yosher Divrei Emet is in the form of two epistles 
to a friend, describing in detail the hasidic way as taught by 
the Ba’al Shem Tov and his disciples. 

In Heller’s view, the main thrust of Hasidism focuses on 
the need for complete attachment to God (devekut) as the aim 
of the religious life, to which all else must be subordinated. 
This involves the “stripping off of corporeality” (hitpashtut ha- 
gashmiyyut), which means not so much the living of an ascetic 
life, but a thorough detachment from worldly delights, even 
when engaging in the things of the world. Eating, drinking, 
earning a living, the marital act, should all be engaged in, but 
as a duty, under compulsion, as it were, with the mind not on 
the physical enjoyment but on God as the source of all. In Hell- 
er’s bold illustration, the man in love with a woman, when he 
sees her dress, has no thoughts for the dress itself but only of 
the reminder which it provides of his passion for his beloved. 
A fortiori, when a man studies the Torah and offers his prayers, 
there should be no trace of self-interest. Hence Scripture says: 
“Say unto wisdom: “Thou art my sister’” (Prov. 7:4). Man’s at- 
titude to the Torah should be one of pure disinterested love, 
like that of brother and sister, not like that of man and wife. 
Heller’s novel interpretation of Torah li-Shmah (“Torah for its 
own sake”) is: “Torah as its name implies,’ ie., Torah means 
‘that which shows forth”; the aim of all Torah study is for man 
to come near to God, who is shown forth through the Torah. 
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Consequently, the distinction between nigleh (“the revealed 
things”) and nistar (“the secrets”) must not be understood in 
the conventional sense as referring, respectively, to the Tal- 
mud and Codes and the Kabbalah. A “secret” for Heller is 
that which cannot be communicated. It is a religious experi- 
ence. Therefore one who studies the Kabbalah merely as an 
intellectual endeavor has to his credit only the nigleh aspect 
of study, whereas one who studies the Talmud and Codes as 
a means of experiencing the Divine attains to the far higher 
stage of nistar. The distinction between nigleh and nistar is not 
between two different types of subject matter but between dif- 
ferent approaches to the study of the same material. Heller 
is severely critical of the rabbinic scholars of his day, whom 
he accuses of being immersed in worldly lusts and ambitions. 
They fondly imagine that the study of the Torah constitutes in 
itself the love of God and fail to appreciate that without loss of 
selfhood and complete detachment from the world there can 
be no love of God, the true aim of Torah study. 

On the other hand, the hasidic zaddik can, for Heller, do 
no wrong. The hasidic master, Zevi Elimelech of Dynow (Igra 
De-Pirka, No. 15) reports that Heller’s disciples told him of their 
master’s saying that one who scrutinizes too closely the deeds 
of a zaddik is like one who gazes too closely at the sun, and he 
will suffer the same fate in that his eyes will become dim. 

With Heller there begins the rejection of the early hasidic 
doctrine of the elevation of extraneous thoughts, i.e., the idea 
that when a wayward or sinful thought enters the mind during 
prayer, it should not be pushed away but raised to its source 
in God. Heller considers this to be a dangerous doctrine, but 
is unable to deny it completely, since it was taught by the early 
masters; he consequently adopts the rationalization that the 
practice was never intended for ordinary folk but only for the 
greatest of saints. By a similar rationalization, Heller urges 
the abandonment of the Lurianic kavvanot in prayer, except 
in rare instances. Luria was thinking of himself and his great 
contemporaries; for the modern man, the kavvanot would 
frustrate the aim of devekut. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Bodek, Seder ha-Dorot, Ch. 3, 56; A. 
Walden, Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash (1879), 114; S.A. Horodezky, 
Ha-Hasidut ve-ha-Hasidim (1951), 11, 123-45; S. Dubnow, Toledot ha- 
Hasidut (1967), No. 45, 323-4; J.G. Weiss, in: JJS, 1X (1958), 163-92. 


[Louis Jacobs] 


MESHULLAM PHOEBUS BEN ISRAEL SAMUEL (1547- 
1617), Polish rabbi. Meshullam’s exact birthplace is unknown. 
Before becoming av bet din in Cracow, he held a similar po- 
sition in Brest-Litovsk. It appears that in 1590, while in Brest- 
Litovsk, he introduced regulations to prevent work being done 
on the Sabbath. These regulations afford an insight into the 
economic situation of the Jews of Poland and Lithuania in the 
16" and 17 centuries. They were first published in an abbre- 
viated form in Kevod Hakhamim (Venice, 1700) by Judah Leib 
Pohovitz, and then more fully by I. Sonne (see bibliography). 
Although the year of Meshullam’s arrival in Cracow is not cer- 
tain, his presence there is recorded in 1609, when he gave a 
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ruling as to which haftarah should be recited when the New 
Moon of Av falls on a Sabbath. While in Cracow, he partici- 
pated in the meetings of the *Council of Four Lands, and it is 
possible that even the aforementioned regulations gained the 
approval of the council. A recognized and respected halakhic 
authority, Meshullam gave numerous rulings on synagogue 
customs. The most famous of his disciples was Joel *Sirkes. 
Meshullam had a wide knowledge of languages other than He- 
brew and was well versed in medical matters, as is evident in 
his responsa on these subjects. Nothing is known of his family 
and children except that he had two sons: SAMUEL, who be- 
came av bet din in Przemysl, and JosEpH (d. 1648), who was 
av bet din in Cracow. Meshullam died in Cracow. 

Few of his works remain but his responsa are found in 
contemporary works, including those of *Meir b. Gedaliah of 
Lublin, in Turei Zahav by *David b. Samuel ha-Levi, and in 
Bayit Hadash by Joel Sirkes. Meshullam’s work, Sefer Shemot 
Gittin, on the names used in bills of divorce, is mentioned by 
Abraham *Rapaport in his Eitan ha-Ezrahi. Meshullam also 
edited responsa by Moses b. Isaac *Mintz from manuscripts 
in his possession. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.M. Zunz, Ir ha-Zedek (1874), 49-52; Sonne, 
in: Horeb, 2 (1935), 237-46; Halpern, Pinkas, 22, 63, 456, 483-8; Ben- 
Sasson, in: Zion, 21 (1956), 183-206; Feldman, ibid., 34 (1969), 90-97; 
Lewin, in: Sinai, 65 (1969), 109. 


MESHULLAM ZALMAN HA-KOHEN (late 18 and early 
1g‘ century), preacher and moralist in Fuerth, Bavaria. His 
first work, Bigdei Kehunnah (“Priestly Garments,” Fuerth, 
1807), contains responsa on various laws in the Shulhan Arukh 
and *novellae on the talmudic tractates Gittin and Bava Mezia. 
Nahalat Avot (“Heritage of our Fathers,” Fuerth, 1811), his 
second work, was written when the author was 70 years old. 
Utilizing the form of the ethical will, the book was intended 
to educate both the author's children and pupils. After an in- 
troduction in rhymed prose, the work comprises sermons on 
ethical subjects - both personal and social - the command- 
ments, and devotion to God. 


MESHWI (or Mishawayh, a form of Moses) AL-‘UKBARI 
(second half of the ninth century), Jewish sectarian of Uk- 
bara, near Baghdad. Later *Karaites refer to him as Meshwi 
Baalbaki, since his followers emigrated from Babylonia to 
Syria in the tenth century. No details are known of the life of 
Meshwi, founder of a sectarian movement whose members 
are known as Mishawayhites. No writings of his are known, 
and his opinions and teachings have been preserved only in 
the writings of his opponents. His teachings differed in many 
ways from Rabbinic and Karaite Judaism. This is particularly 
evident in his calendar computations. According to Meshwi, 
the first day of Passover must always fall on a Thursday, Sha- 
vuot on a Sunday, and the Day of Atonement on a Saturday. 
As he claimed that the day spanned from dawn to dawn, his 
followers observed the Sabbath from the dawn of Saturday to 
the dawn of Sunday. He also claimed that no sacrifices were 
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offered at the Tabernacle on Saturdays, interpreting Num- 
bers 28:10 to mean that the burnt-offering must be sacrificed 
on Friday for Saturday. Many deviations from tradition were 
ascribed to him by his opponents: in his commentary on Le- 
viticus Saadiah Gaon refers to Meshwi’s permitting the fat of 
animals which were not sacrificed at the altar to be eaten. The 
11'h-century Karaite scholar, Tobias b. Moses, attacked him as 
a heretic for declaring many pentateuchal laws void. Meshwi 
may have been influenced by his contemporary, the heretic 
Hiwi al-Balkhi. Remnants of the Mishawayhites survived until 
the 12'" century; *Benjamin of Tudela, who met them in Cy- 
prus, relates their heretical manner of observing the Sabbath, 
and Abraham *Ibn Ezra, in his commentary on Exodus 16:24 
and in his epistle on the Sabbath, refers to their interpretation 
of Genesis 1:5 and their observance of the Sabbath. It is strik- 
ing that the interpretation of *Samuel ben Meir (Rashbam) of 
Gen. 1:5 corresponds to that of Meshwi. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ankori, Karaites in Byzantium (1959), 
372-417 and index; S.A. Poznariski, in: REJ, 34 (1897), 161-91; L. 
Nemoy, in: HUCA, 7 (1930), 330, 389-90; Y. Rosenthal, in: yrvo- 


Bleter, 21 (1943), 79. 
[Judah M. Rosenthal] 


MESILLAT ZION (Heb. 1i°s n?07; “Roadway to Zion”), 
moshav affiliated with Tenu’at ha-Moshavim in the foothills 
of Judea on the highway leading to Jerusalem, near the en- 
trance to the Shaar ha-Gai gorge (the moshav’s initial name 
was Shaiar ha-Gai). Mesillat Zion was founded in 1950 initially 
as a “work village” whose inhabitants were employed in land 
reclamation and in planting the nearby Martyrs’ Forest and 
other woodlands. Its inhabitants originated from Cochin, In- 
dia. The moshav’s economy was based on vineyards, decidu- 
ous fruit orchards, poultry, and flowers. In the mid-1990s, the 
population was approximately 350, increasing to 585 in 2002 


after expansion. 
[Efraim Orni] 


MESILLOT (Heb. ni?07; “Roadways”), kibbutz in central 
Israel, at the foot of Mt. Gilboa, affiliated with Kibbutz Arzi 
Ha-Shomer ha-Zair. It was founded in 1938 as a tower and 
stockade village by pioneers from Bulgaria who had partici- 
pated in establishing *Maoz Hayyim and worked there. The 
kibbutz’ economy was based on intensive field crops, fruit 
orchards, citrus groves, dairy cattle, carp ponds, poultry, a 
plant nursery, and guest rooms. In 2002 the population was 


423. 
[Efram Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


MESKIN, AHARON (1898-1974), Israel actor, a founding 
member of *Habimah. Meskin was a Russian government 
official, when in 1917, he heard of the establishment of the 
Habimah studio in Moscow and applied for admission. He 
played his first major role in 1924 as The Golem in H. Leiv- 
ick’s play of that name and from that time ranked as a lead- 
ing member of the company. He subsequently played many 
leading roles, both in Israel and on tour abroad, among his 
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most effective being Othello and Shylock. A tall man with a 
rough-hewn face and a striking deep voice, Meskin endowed 
his roles with dignity and humanity. In 1960 he was awarded 
the Israel Prize. He was the first chairman of the Israel section 
of the International Theater Institute. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Lazar, Rashim be-Yisrael, 2 (1955), 297- 


301. 
[Mendel Kohansky] 


MESOPOTAMIA. The original article in the first edition of 
the Encyclopaedia Judaica traced Mesopotamian history to its 
earliest beginnings and provided a detailed survey of Meso- 
potamian literature and institutions. With the availability of 
such tools as J. Sasson et al. (eds.), Civilizations of the Ancient 
Near East (CANE, 1995), the ETANA website, and A. Kuhrt, 
The Ancient Near East c. 3000-330 B.C. (2 vols., 1995) the need 
for such comprehensive coverage in this Encyclopaedia is less 
acute. Accordingly, the present revision concentrates on those 
elements of Mesopotamian history and culture most relevant 
to understanding the Bible and ancient Israel and Judah. 


HISTORY 


THE AMORITE PERIOD C. 2000-1800 B.C.E. 


Within the limits imposed by the nature of the evidence, the 
beginning of the second millennium may be characterized as 
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the era of the *Amorites. Amurru (or Amaru) was, in its ear- 
liest cuneiform attestations, simply a geographic name for the 
west, or for the deserts bordering the right bank of the Eu- 
phrates. This area, which stretched without apparent limit into 
the Syrian and Arabian Deserts, was traditionally the home of 
nomadic tribes of Semitic speech who were drawn to the civi- 
lized river valley as if by a magnet and invaded or infiltrated it 
whenever opportunity beckoned. In the process they became 
progressively acculturated — first as semi-nomads who spent 
part of the year as settled agriculturalists in an uneasy symbio- 
sis with the urban society of the irrigation civilizations, and ul- 
timately as fully integrated members of that society, retaining 
at most the linguistic traces of their origins. It was thus that, 
perhaps as early as about 2900 B.c.E., the first major wave of 
westerners had entered the Mesopotamian amalgam, and un- 
der the kings of Kish and Akkad became full partners in the 
Sumero-Akkadian civilization that resulted. When, however, 
the Akkadian sources themselves spoke of Amorites, as they 
did beginning with Shar-kali-sharri about 2150, they were al- 
luding to a new wave of invaders from the desert, not yet ac- 
climated to Mesopotamian ways. Such references multiply in 
the neo-Sumerian texts of the 21° century, and correlate with 
growing linguistic evidence based chiefly on the recorded per- 
sonal names of persons identified as Amorites which shows 
that the new group spoke a variety of Semitic, ancestral to 
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Map 1. The ancient East in the second millennium B.c.£. Borders of modern states are in gray. 
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Map 2. Expansions and decline of the Assyrian Empire. Based on M. A. Beek, Atlas of Mesopotamia, Nelson, London, 1962. 


later Hebrew, Aramaic, and Phoenician. All these languages 
(and some other dialects) are therefore called West Semitic 
(or Northwest Semitic) by modern linguists, to distinguish 
them from the East Semitic, or Akkadian, language spoken in 
Mesopotamia. The latter, used side by side with the non-Se- 
mitic Sumerian, and often by one and the same speaker, was 
heavily influenced by Sumerian and developed along lines of 
its own; but it also reacted to the Amorite impact and split 
into two fairly distinct dialects: Babylonian in the south and 
Assyrian in the north. 

Amorite influence was not, however, confined to the lin- 
guistic level. Many cultural innovations of the second millen- 
nium, notably in religion and art, can be traced to the new 
immigration. Since the migrations moved in the direction 
of Syria-Palestine as well as of Mesopotamia, it is not surpris- 
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ing that numerous common traditions — linguistic, legal, and 
literary - crop up at both ends of the Asiatic Near East hereaf- 
ter. Among these common traditions, those of the semi-no- 
madic wanderings preserved in the patriarchal narratives in 
Genesis, and elsewhere in the Hebrew Bible, deserve special 
notice. The glimpses they provide of tribal organization, on- 
omastic practices, kinship patterns, rules of inheritance and 
land tenure, genealogical schemes, and other vestiges of no- 
madic life find analogies in cuneiform records. Yet they are 
preserved within the framework of a polished literary narra- 
tive too far removed from the times it presumes to describe 
to command uncritical confidence. Nonetheless, it is in this 
period, that it can be said, that the Levant (that is, the area of 
Syria-Palestine) begins at this time to emerge from prehis- 
tory into history. 
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The pattern established by the Amorites was to charac- 
terize Near Eastern history down to the present: it was only 
when the natural arenas of centralized political power in Mes- 
opotamia and Egypt were in eclipse that the intervening area, 
destined by geography for division into petty states, enjoyed 
an opportunity to make its influence felt in unison. The simul- 
taneous collapse of the Sargonic empire of Akkad and the Old 
Kingdom in Egypt provided such an opportunity, and already 
Shulgi of Ur had to construct a defensive wall, presumably at 
the point where the Tigris and Euphrates flow closest together, 
to deflect unwanted barbarians from the cities that lay to the 
south. Shulgi was succeeded by two of his many sons, Amar- 
Sin and Shu-Sin, each of whom reigned for nine years. Like 
him, these conducted most of their military campaigns in the 
east, across the Tigris, but Shu-Sin greatly strengthened the 
wall, calling it “The one which keeps Didanum at bay” in a di- 
rect reference to the Amorite threat. He managed thereby to 
postpone the final reckoning, and even enjoyed divine honors 
in his lifetime beyond those of his predecessors. His son Ibbi- 
Sin, however, was less fortunate, and in native Mesopotamian 
traditions was remembered as the model of the ill-fated ruler. 
Unable to withstand the simultaneous onslaughts of Elamites 
and Subarians from the east and Amorites from the west, 
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he appealed for help to Ishbi-Irra of Mari only to end up with 
Ishbi-Irra extorting ever more powers for himself until he 
was able to found a dynasty of his own at Isin, and subse- 
quently allowing the capital city of Ur to be sacked and Ibbi- 
Sin to be carried off to exile and ultimate death and burial 
in Elam. 

The fall of Ur about 2000 B.c.£. did not mark so clear a 
break in the historical continuum as has sometimes been as- 
sumed. Ishbi-Irra paid homage to the Sumero- Akkadian tradi- 
tions of the Ur 111 dynasty, reigning as king of Ur and perpet- 
uating such time-honored practices as the cult of the deified 
king, the patronage of the priesthood and scribal schools of 
Nippur, and the installation of royal princes and princesses 
as priests and priestesses at the principal national shrines 
and of loyal officials as governors of the principal provinces. 
However, whether with his consent or not, these governors 
were now increasingly of Amorite stock, and wherever pos- 
sible aspired to royal status for themselves and independence 
for their city. The latter course particularly characterized the 
situation beyond the immediate range of his control, nota- 
bly at Ashur, Eshnunna, Dér, and Susa beyond the Tigris, as 
well as upstream on the Euphrates and its tributaries. From 
Ashur and northern Mesopotamia, a lively trade soon car- 
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ried Amorite and Akkadian influence even further afield, into 
Cappadocia. 

Closer to home, the traditional central control was at 
first maintained, but even here the loyalty of the provinces 
was shortlived. For most of the 20‘ century, Ishbi-Irra’s de- 
scendants at Isin were unchallenged as the successors of the 
kings of Ur, but before it was over, the Amorite governors of 
the southeast, probably based at the ancient city of Lagash, as- 
serted their independence in order to protect the dwindling 
water resources of that region. Under Gungunum, they estab- 
lished a rival kingdom at Larsa which soon wrested Ur from 
Isin. In short succession, other Amorite chieftains established 
independent dynasties at Uruk, Babylon, Kish and nearly all 
the former provinces of the united kingdom, until Isin effec- 
tively controlled little more than its own city and Nippur. With 
the more distant marshes long since under Amorite rule, the 
19" century was thus characterized by political fragmentation, 
with a concomitant outburst of warfare and diplomacy that 
embroiled all the separate petty states at one time or another. 

The “staging area” for the Amorite expansion was prob- 
ably the Jabel Bishri (Mt. Basar) which divides or, if one pre- 
fers, links the Euphrates River and the Syrian Desert. From 
here it was a comparatively short and easy march down the 
river to Babylonia or across the river to Assyria. The way to 
Egypt was not only longer but led through more hilly and 
intractable land. This may be one reason that the Amorite 
wave was somewhat longer in reaching the Egyptian border. 
When it did reach it, it confronted just such a wall as Shu-Sin 
(c. 2036-2028) had built “to keep Didanum at bay”: in one of 
those curious parallels that punctuate Ancient Near Eastern 
history, they met the “Wall-of-the-Ruler, made to oppose the 
Asiatics and crush the Sand-Crossers,” and attributed to the 
founder of the 12" Dynasty. But the extraordinary revitaliza- 
tion of the Egyptian monarchy by this dynasty (c. 1990-1780) 
was the real reason that the Amorite wave broke harmlessly at 
the Egyptian border and the characteristic petty statism that it 
brought in its train was deferred for two centuries. 


THE ERA OF HAMMURAPI (1800-1600 B.C.E.) 


With the beginning of the 18 century B.c.z., the political ge- 
ography of the Asiatic Near East can for the first time be ren- 
dered with reasonable accuracy, and many previously blank 
spots filled in. This was a period of intense commercial and 
diplomatic activity, punctuated by military campaigns and 
sieges conducted at considerable distances from home. The 
fortuitous recovery of archives from many diverse sites reveals 
a host of geographic names, and many of these can be approx- 
imately located, or even identified with archaeological sites, 
with the help of occasional itineraries. Such itineraries were 
guides to travelers or, more often, records of their journeys or 
of campaigns, comparable to the “War of the four kings against 
the five” in Genesis 14, by marauding armies, and come closest 
to maps in the absence of any real cartography. 

No small-scale map can, of course, show all the minor 
vassal and petty states in all their complexity. Even the larger 
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kingdoms and city-states add up to a bewildering number. 
However, certain patterns can be detected. The Syrian des- 
ert was populated by loosely organized tribal groupings still 
maintaining a largely nomadic way of life; the mountainous 
border regions beyond the Tigris and the Upper Euphrates 
were being organized under various non-Semitic peoples who 
came under varying degrees of Mesopotamian cultural influ- 
ence; the “Fertile Crescent” itself (that is, the valley of the two 
rivers together with the eastern Mediterranean littoral) was 
firmly in the hands of urbanized Amorite rulers. Within this 
great arc, the largest and most central position was occupied 
by the kingdom of Shamshi-Adad 1 (c. 1813-1783), and, at the 
turn of the century, his seemed the most commanding posi- 
tion. From his capital at Shubat-Enlil, he kept a close eye on 
his two sons, who ruled their provinces from Mari and Ekal- 
latum, respectively. The vast archives of *Mari have revealed 
the intricacies of administration, diplomacy, and warfare of 
the time as well as the highly personal character of Shamshi- 
Adad’s rule. The crown prince at Ekallatum, whom he held up 
to his younger brother as a model, had inherited much of the 
wealth of nearby Ashur, amassed in the profitable trade with 
Anatolia in the previous century. Nonetheless, it is mislead- 
ing to call Shamshi-Adad’s realm, as is sometimes done, the 
first Assyrian empire, for his empire was not based on Ashur, 
and the petty kingdom of Ashur that survived his death was 
in no sense an empire. 

The main challenge came from the south. The way had 
been paved by the kingdoms of Warium and Larsa. Warium, 
with its capital at Eshnunna in the valley of the Diyala River, 
included the ancient center of the Akkadian empire (and per- 
haps even preserved its Sumerian name, Uri, in Akkadianized 
form), while Larsa controlled the ancient Sumerian cities. 
These two Amorite kingdoms had succeeded in subjecting 
most of the independent city-states of Sumer and Akkad, and 
thus turned the tide of particularism that had followed the col- 
lapse of the Ur 111 empire. They directed their expansionist 
policies into separate spheres of influence: Eshnunna north 
and west into Assyria and upper Mesopotamia, Larsa eastward 
to the ancestral lands of its last dynasty in Emutbal and be- 
yond that toward Elam. That they avoided an open clash was, 
however, due even more to the existence, between the two, of 
a relatively small state that nonetheless maintained its inde- 
pendence from both and was destined shortly to succeed and 
surpass them as well as Shamshi-Adad. 

The city of Babylon was a relative newcomer among the 
members of the old Sumero-Akkadian amphictyony, though 
later, to match its subsequent importance, it claimed a ficti- 
tious antiquity reaching back to antediluvian times. It was stra- 
tegically located near the narrow waist of the Tigris-Euphrates 
valley where the two rivers come closest together and whence 
the capitals of successive Mesopotamian empires have ruled 
the civilized world from Kish and Akkad down to Ctesiphon 
and Baghdad. Throughout the 19" century, it was the seat of 
an independent dynasty which shared (or claimed) a common 
ancestry with Shamshi-Adad and whose rulers enjoyed long 
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other ultra-right circles had spearheaded criticism of the gov- 
ernment for its decision to concede territories. They insisted 
that all of the Land of Israel had been promised to the Jews by 
God and no living person could give up any part of it to for- 
eigners. As far as they were concerned, the Palestinians were 
aliens. Those who betrayed the Jewish people must be pun- 
ished and their plans thwarted. 

Peres, then foreign minister, succeeded Rabin and vowed 
to resume the peace process on all fronts, including Syria. To 
help expedite Israeli-Syrian contacts, the U.S. initiated di- 
rect negotiations between the parties at the end of December 
1995 at Wye Plantation in Maryland. The Israelis and Syrians 
focused their attention on issues related to permanent bor- 
ders, security matters, diplomatic ties, and water. The nego- 
tiators met once again toward the end of January 1996 but 
were deadlocked on most issues. Though secret Israeli-Syrian 
contacts took place during the Likud’s new term in govern- 
ment (May 1996-May 1999), the parties did not meet pub- 
licly until 2000. 

Peres had no better success with the Palestinians. On 
February 25, 1996, a Hamas terrorist blew himself up on a 
bus in Jerusalem, killing all the passengers; suicide bomber 
attacks followed in Ashkelon, Jerusalem, and Tel Aviv, with 
more than 60 Israelis killed. The suicide bombings convinced 
large segments of the Israeli public that Oslo had only wrought 
havoc. The support that Peres had enjoyed soon eroded. With 
national elections scheduled for May 29, 1996, the Likud’s 
candidate, Binyamin *Netanyahu, surged ahead of Peres in 
public opinion polls. 

Meanwhile Hizbollah launched Katyusha rockets from 
Lebanon at settlements in northern Galilee. They also attacked 
Israeli units and the pro-Israel Christian militias inside the se- 
curity zone in southern Lebanon. The unwritten agreement 
brokered by the U.S. in 1993 stipulating that Hizbollah would 
cease rocket attacks against Israel had been violated. Israel 
blamed Iran and Syria for backing Hizbollah and took drastic 
steps to curb the attacks. The Peres government carried out 
“Operation Grapes of Wrath” in April 1996. It aimed at restor- 
ing peace to Galilee and included aerial bombings of Hizbollah 
guerrilla strongholds in southern Lebanon, the Biqa’ Valley, 
and Beirut. Several hundred thousand people fled Lebanese 
towns and villages and became refugees. Despite the use of 
sophisticated weaponry, “Grapes of Wrath” failed to achieve 
the desired results of subduing Hizbollah. On April 18, due 
to human error, Israeli shells killed over 100 refugees in the 
UN base in Qana. Israel now faced condemnation internation- 
ally. “Grapes of Wrath” diminished Peres’s prospects of retain- 
ing his position as prime minister. A month later, Binyamin 
Netanyahu was elected prime minister, winning by a narrow 
margin of 30,000 popular votes. 

During Netanyahu’s first year in office relations with the 
Arab world reached a new low. Israeli-Syrian relations were 
characterized by intermittent tensions. Hizbollah became a 
powerful fighting force in southern Lebanon, capable of oper- 
ating inside the security zone and killing Israeli and Christian 
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militia soldiers. As before, the Palestinians posed the most dif- 
ficult challenge to Netanyahu. A crisis of major proportions 
unfolded in October 1996 over an Israeli government decision 
to blast open a tunnel in the vicinity of the al-Aqsa Mosque 
in order to open a second entrance to the tunnel used by the 
*Hasmoneans in the second century BcE. The project was 
meant to facilitate the flow of tourists to this site. For the Pal- 
estinians the move was interpreted as a ploy to create new facts 
in East Jerusalem unilaterally, disregarding their interest. An 
outburst of uncontrollable rioting broke out throughout the 
West Bank to the point where Palestinian police in the area 
opened fire on Israeli soldiers. More than a dozen Israeli sol- 
diers and 80 Palestinians were killed. 

Anti-Israeli sentiments became more widespread in 
the Arab world, and even the Clinton Administration did 
not spare its criticism of Netanyahu’s policies. U.S. and in- 
ternational pressure on Israel prompted Netanyahu to offer 
concessions and return to the spirit of Oslo. The concession 
came in the context of the Hebron Protocol, signed on Janu- 
ary 15, 1997, which divided Hebron into two zones governed 
by security arrangements. The Palestinian zone (H1) covered 
80 percent of Hebron, while the Jewish zone (H2) covered the 
other 20 percent. In the Jewish zone Israel was to maintain 
full security control over the hundreds of Jewish settlers and 
their property until the final status of the territories would be 
decided. From Oslo 1 through the Hebron agreement, Israel 
had maintained complete control of 70 percent of the West 
Bank (Area c) and still exercised security control over another 
23 percent (Area B); the Palestinian Authority exercised full 
control over only 6 percent (Area a). 

Tensions did not abate, however. During 1997 the Ne- 
tanyahu government resumed its efforts to consolidate Israel's 
influence within East Jerusalem. The aim was to build hous- 
ing units for 30,000 Israelis in East Jerusalem’s Har Homah 
district. The Palestinians organized a general strike to oppose 
the project, which turned violent and exacerbated the already 
unsteady relations between Israel and the Palestinian Author- 
ity. To alleviate tensions, the Clinton Administration invited 
Netanyahu and Arafat to a summit at Wye Plantation in Oc- 
tober 1998. In a two-day period, Clinton brokered an impor- 
tant deal: exchanging Israeli-occupied territory on the West 
Bank for Palestinian antiterrorist measures to be monitored 
by the cra. Jordan’s King Hussein, then undergoing treatment 
for cancer in the US., participated in the summit. This was 
his final involvement in peacemaking. He died several weeks 
later. The summit’s memorandum, signed in Washington on 
October 23, 1998, sought to invigorate the Israeli-Palestinian 
Oslo peace process and stimulate intensive negotiations to- 
ward permanent peace. Israel agreed to pull back its forces 
from an additional 13 percent of the West Bank in three stages 
over a three-month period. This would have given the Pales- 
tinians full or partial authority over 40 percent of the West 
Bank. Arafat agreed to revise the 1968 Palestinian National 
Covenant by removing all clauses pertaining to Israel's de- 
struction. He carried out the revision reluctantly. 
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reigns and an unbroken succession passing smoothly from 
father to son. In 1793, the succession of this first dynasty of 
Babylon (also known simply as the Amorite Dynasty) passed 
to *Hammurapi (1792-1750). Hammurapi was one of the great 
rulers of history, a man of personal genius and vision who left 
an indelible impress on all his heirs. 

At first Hammurapi’s prospects seemed anything but fa- 
vorable. A celebrated Mari letter phrased his situation in clas- 
sic terms: “There is no king who is all-powerful by himself: 
ten or 15 kings follow in the train of Hammurapi of Babylon, 
as many follow Rim-Sin of Larsa, as many follow Ibal-pi-El 
of Eshnunna, as many follow Amut-pi-El of Qatna, and 20 
kings follow in the train of Yarim-lim of Yamhad” (G. Dos- 
sin, Syria 19 [1938], 105-26). A lesser personality would have 
fallen victim to the struggles between these and other major 
powers of the time, but by an adroit alternation of warfare and 
diplomacy, Hammurapi succeeded where others had failed. 
He maintained the friendship of Rim-Sin until his 30" year, 
when, in defeating him, he fell heir as well to all that Larsa had 
conquered. He avoided challenging Shamshi-Adad, another 
older contemporary, but defeated his successor two years after 
disposing of Rim-Sin. Three years later, he conquered Mari, 
where Zimri-Lim had reestablished a native dynasty after the 
Assyrian defeat. Eshnunna and the lesser states across the Ti- 
gris fell to Hammurapi'’s armies before the end of his reign, and 
only the powerful kingdoms beyond the Euphrates-notably 
Yamhad and Qatna - escaped his clutches. He was a zealous 
administrator, and his concern for every detail of domestic 
policy is well documented in his surviving correspondence. He 
is most famous for his collection of laws which, in the manner 
initiated by Ur-Namma of Ur, and elaborated in the interval at 
Isin (“Code of Lipit-Ishtar”) and Eshnunna, collected instruc- 
tive legal precedents as a monument to “The King of Justice.” 
That was the name he gave to the stelae inscribed with the laws 
which were erected in Babylon and, no doubt, in other cities 
of his kingdom. Fragments of several, including a well-pre- 
served one, were carried off centuries later as booty to Susa, 
where they were rediscovered in modern times; some of the 
missing portions can be restored from later copies prepared in 
the scribal schools, where the laws of Hammurapi, recognized 
as classic, were copied and studied for over a thousand years 
more. Framed in a hymnic prologue that catalogued his con- 
quests, and an epilogue that stressed his concern for justice, 
the laws do not constitute a real code. They are not noticeably 
adhered to in the innumerable contracts and records of litiga- 
tion from this and subsequent reigns. However, they remain 
the starting point for the understanding of Babylonian and all 
Near Eastern legal ideals. Many of their individual formula- 
tions, as well as their overall arrangement, are paralleled by 
the casuistic legislation of Exodus and Deuteronomy. 

It is important, in spite of all this, to see Hammurapi’s 
achievement in its proper perspective. His reunification of 
Mesopotamia, consummated at the end of his reign, sur- 
vived him by only a few years. His son and successor had to 
surrender much of the new empire before he had ruled more 
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than a decade. The extreme south was lost to a new dynasty, 
sometimes called the First Sealand Dynasty; across the Ti- 
gris, Emutbal and Elam regained their independence; and 
the Middle Euphrates was soon occupied by Hanean nomads 
from the desert and by Kassites (see below). The enduring 
legacy of Hammurapi lies rather in the legal, literary, and ar- 
tistic realms, where his reign marked both the preservation 
and canonization of what was best in the received traditions 
and a flowering of creative innovations. 


THE SACK OF BABYLON AND THE 
DARK AGE (1600-1500 B.C.E.) 


As the fall of Akkad ushered in the end of the Early Bronze 
Age, so the end of the Middle Bronze Age was marked by the 
capture of Babylon and Memphis. The two great capitals fell to 
different captors, but a common source may have set in mo- 
tion the train of events that culminated in their defeat, for to 
the north of both the high civilizations, an entirely new ethnic 
element had made its entry onto the stage of history early in 
the Middle Bronze Age: the *Hittites. These first-attested bear- 
ers of Indo-European names played a minor role in the 19" 
and early 18" centuries, when Hattic princes ruled Anatolia 
and Assyrian traders crisscrossed the highlands. But, the last 
Assyrian caravan is attested about 1770 (under Zimri-Lim of 
Mari); the centers of their trade were destroyed, and by about 
1740, the Hittites were able to forge a united kingdom out of 
the remains of the Hattic principalities. Hattusilis 1 (c. 1650 - 
1620) felt strong enough to rebuild the city of Hattusas (from 
which he took his throne name) in spite of the curse laid on it 
a century earlier by its Hattic conqueror, and to rule a grow- 
ing Anatolian kingdom from this relatively remote northern 
base inside the great bend of the Halys River. Soon his ambi- 
tions extended beyond the Anatolian highlands southward 
to the fertile plains that beckoned from across the Taurus 
Mountains. Cilicia fell into his power first, and the Cilician 
gates opened the way through the Amanus Mountains, the 
last natural barrier on the way south. However, the Mediter- 
ranean coastal route was barred by the Amorite kingdom of 
Yamhad, centered on Haleb (Aleppo) and still retaining some 
of its vigor. After neutralizing this threat, Hattusilis, and more 
particularly his adopted son Mursilis 1, therefore directed their 
principal efforts against the Hurrian kingdom of Carchemish 
which controlled the Euphrates. After a long and apparently 
successful siege of the Hurrian stronghold at Urshu, the Hit- 
tites found that they could march unopposed down the rest 
of the Euphrates all the way to Babylon itself. Here they put 
an end to the rule of Samsu-ditana (c. 1625-1595), last of the 
descendants of Hammurapi, and to the Amorite dynasty (or 
First Dynasty) of Babylon. The great city was sacked and its 
humiliation completed when the cult statues of its god Marduk 
and his consort Sarpanitum were carried into captivity. 

The Hittites themselves did not press their advantage: 
750 miles in a straight line away from Hattusas, Mursilis had 
overextended himself, and hastened home only to meet his 
death at the hands of a palace conspiracy that plunged the 
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Hittite kingdom into several generations of turmoil and weak- 
ness. The immediate beneficiaries of the sack of Babylon were 
rather the rulers of the Sealand, who moved north from their 
independent stronghold in the old Sumerian south and, in the 
wake of the withdrawing Hittites, seized Babylon for them- 
selves and thus qualified for inclusion in the Babylonian King 
List as the Second Dynasty of Babylon. However, their occu- 
pation, too, was destined to be transitory: within a couple of 
years the city was occupied by the Kassites, who moved down- 
stream from their foothold in the Kingdom of Hana on the 
Middle Euphrates. With their arrival in Babylonia proper, a 
curtain of silence descended over the documentation from 
that area; for the first time since the invention of writing, there 
is a nearly total eclipse of cuneiform textual evidence, and for 
the rest of the 16" century, the Asiatic Near East was plunged 
into a true dark age. 

In the meantime the Amorite kingdoms of the Mediter- 
ranean littoral also reacted to the stirrings set in motion by the 
Hittites. Cut off from their kinsmen in the east, they evolved 
distinct variations of the common cultural traditions. In the 
north, these crystallized around *Ugarit, a strategically lo- 
cated center of commerce and industry which was also a seat 
of learning. It devised an alphabet with an order of letters an- 
cestral to, and essentially identical with, the order of the let- 
ters of the Hebrew and Western alphabets. Using this script, 
Ugarit produced a rich religious and mythological literature, 
with many features that show up later in biblical poetry. Fur- 
ther south, the biblical corpus itself enshrined much of the 
common heritage in the distinctive medium of the Hebrew 
language and Israelite conceptions. 


THE FEUDAL ERA (1500-1400 B.C.E.) 


The map of the Near East presented a very different appear- 
ance in 1500 than it had 300 years earlier. In place of numer- 
ous small and medium-sized Amorite states, a few large non- 
Semitic royal houses now ruled the Fertile Crescent with the 
help of a nobility based on the ability to maintain horses, 
equipment, and retainers. The indigenous Semitic population 
was, at least for the time being, reduced either to the status ofa 
semi-free peasantry or to that of roving mercenaries. A parallel 
may nonetheless be drawn with the earlier situation, for just 
as geography seemed to favor Shamshi-Adad 1 at the begin- 
ning of the 18 century, so now it served to favor a kingdom 
similarly centered in the triangle formed by the tributaries of 
the Khabur River in Upper Mesopotamia. Somewhere in this 
Khabur Triangle, at a site still not rediscovered, lay the city 
of Washukkanni, capital of an empire which stretched clear 
across northern Mesopotamia from the Mediterranean in the 
west to beyond the Tigris in the east. The empire, called Mi- 
tanni, was headed by a small aristocratic ruling class whose 
names identify them as Indo-Aryans, i.e., as the western 
branch of a migration that was at the same time overflowing 
India. They invoked “Indian” deities and perfected the rais- 
ing of horses and horse racing, employing in part an Indo- 
Aryan terminology. (For hesitations about the Indo-Euro- 
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pean dominance see Kuhrt, 296-98). However, the kingdom 
which they ruled was primarily a Hurrian state, for it was the 
Hurrian stratum of the population that made up the bulk of 
its chariot-nobility. 

The Hurrians had begun to settle, and even rule, on the 
northern and eastern frontiers of Mesopotamia even before 
the end of the Akkadian empire (to whose fall they may have 
contributed). They began to enter Mesopotamia proper in in- 
creasing numbers in the neo-Sumerian and Old Babylonian 
periods. They ruled minor localities like Shushara (Shashrum) 
under Shamshi-Adad 1 and left their mark at Mari in the form 
of Hurrian incantations. However, it was only now, with the 
creation of the Mitanni state, that they took advantage of their 
strategic location to assume a commanding position. The cen- 
ter of their power in the Khabur region was known as Hani- 
galbat. To the east they claimed sovereignty over the client 
kingdoms of Assyria and Arrapha, to the west over those of 
Mukish and Yamhad. Most of the documentation comes from 
these client states rather than from the center of the empire. 
In particular the archives of *Nuzi and *Alalakh have yielded 
vast numbers of texts from the realms of family law and pub- 
lic administration respectively. Together they throw valuable 
light on the newly emerging institutions of a society thought 
(by some scholars) to have had a direct impact on the institu- 
tions of pre-monarchical Israel. The cultural unity of the ex- 
tensive Mitanni domain is also attested archaeologically: an 
elegant pottery style designated variously as Khabur, Mitanni, 
or Nuzi ware characterizes the ceramic remains of sites of this 
period throughout the area. 

A separate Hurrian state grew up at the same time north- 
west of Mitanni: in the fertile plain later known as Cilicia, 
the kingdom of Kizzuwatna united the areas lying between 
Mitanni and the Hittite lands of Anatolia. It served both as a 
buffer between them in political and military terms and as a 
bridge in cultural terms. It was, at least in part, by this road 
that Hurrian literary and religious influences reached Asia 
Minor, where they were soon to play a major role. The Hur- 
rians, however, were important beyond that as transmitters 
and transmuters of the older traditions of Babylonia, many 
of which, according to one theory, reached the West — that is, 
Hittites and Phoenicians, and via these ultimately also Greeks 
and Hebrews, respectively - in Hurrian guise. 

The prestige of Babylonian culture at this time was in 
marked contrast to its political eclipse. The country was now 
securely in the hands of the Kassites, who had already con- 
trolled the Middle Euphrates for over a century (c. 1735-1595) 
before they seized Babylon, and who went on to rule Babylonia 
proper (which they gave the name of Kar-Duniash) for over 
four centuries thereafter (c. 1595-1157) — longer than any other 
dynasty. However, these were centuries of political stagnation 
for Babylonia. The Kassites were foreign invaders of uncertain 
ethnic affiliation who eagerly adopted, and adapted themselves 
to, the literary and artistic heritage of the ancient civilization 
to which they had fallen heir. They conquered the Sealand in 
the south about the beginning of the 15"* century, thus prob- 
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ably recovering the surviving remnants of Sumerian learning 
(both scholars and texts) that had found refuge there at the 
time of the sack of Babylon. Under Kurigalzu 1 they built a 
great new administrative capital named Fortress of Kurigalzu 
(Dur-Kurigalzu) in the strategic narrow waist of the valley, 
dominated by a traditional stepped tower (ziggurat), the best 
preserved example of its kind from within Mesopotamia. They 
adjusted their northern frontiers with varying fortunes in oc- 
casional battles with the emerging Assyrians, and one of their 
15'"-century kings even met on friendly terms with Pharaoh 
Thutmose 111 on the Euphrates. They evolved an essentially 
feudal society, which secured, while at the same time dilut- 
ing, the royal power through grants of land and remission of 
taxes to favored retainers. But by and large they were content 
to depend on their inherited Babylonian prestige in order to 
seek a place for themselves in the shifting kaleidoscope of Late 
Bronze international relations. 

This prestige had, in some sense, never been higher. 
Throughout the Near East, the cuneiform script was being 
put to use in one form or another, and Akkadian was becom- 
ing the language of international diplomacy. In order to mas- 
ter the Akkadian script and language, scribal schools arose 
as far away as Anatolia and Egypt, and their curriculum fol- 
lowed to some degree the Babylonian model. A fragment of 
the Gilgamesh Epic, found at *Megiddo, indicates that this 
was true also of Palestine. Many of the great scribal families 
of later Babylonia traced their ancestry to Kassite times, and 
it was probably at this time that the major works of cunei- 
form literature were put into their canonical form. Thus it was 
through the patronage of Kassite overlords, and the mediat- 
ing role of the Hurrians (see above), that traditional Sumero- 
Akkadian literature and learning spread far and wide from 
its ancestral home. 

In the West, meantime, military and political hegemony 
was also passing out of the hands of Semitic-speaking peoples. 
A new dynasty of Theban rulers, the 18'*, had succeeded by 
the middle of the 16" century in driving the *Hyksos (largely 
consisting of Amorite elements) from Egypt and reuniting the 
country. Thutmose 111 (1490-1436) carried Egyptian arms as 
far as the Euphrates and reduced all the intervening city-states 
to vassalage. His greatest victory was won on the very first 
campaign, when he defeated the armies of the Asiatics, com- 
bined, if not exactly united, under the prince of Kadesh (bet- 
ter; Kedesh), at the great battle of Megiddo, the first “Armaged- 
don” (the graecized form of Har Megiddo, “hill of Megiddo”). 
With Retenu, as the Egyptians called Palestine and Southern 
Syria, firmly in his grasp, Thutmose 111 even challenged the 
armies of Mitanni and eventually extracted a treaty that rec- 
ognized a common frontier running between Hama and Qa- 
tna (c. 1448). His successors continued to maintain the Asi- 
atic empire by repeated incursions into Palestine and Syria to 
receive the submission of loyal vassal princes and secure that 
of the recalcitrant ones. Sporadic finds of cuneiform tablets 
from Palestine (Taanach, Gezer) seem to include royal exhor- 
tations to this effect. 
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Thus the subjection of the indigenous Amorites was com- 
pleted before the end of the 15"* century throughout the Near 
East. There was, however, one exception to this rule. Since 
the emergence of the Amorites, cuneiform texts from very di- 
verse regions had begun to make mention of a group of people 
called *Habiru with ever increasing frequency until, by the 
15'" century, they appear in texts from all over the Near East. 
On philological grounds, these Habiru can be conclusively 
equated with the ‘Apiru of the Egyptian texts and less likely, 
with the Hebrews of the Bible. Their name was explained, tell- 
ingly if not scientifically, as meaning “robbers,” “dusty ones,” or 
“migrants,” respectively. These Habiru were thus not an eth- 
nic but a social entity: though largely of Amorite stock, they 
constituted that portion of the population unwilling to sub- 
mit to Amorite rule or, subsequently and more particularly, 
to that of their nonsemitic conquerors. Instead they chose 
to serve as roving mercenaries under successive masters, or, 
alternatively, to band together in order to impose their own 
rule in areas beyond the reach of the various imperial armies. 
The latter was particularly true of the wooded hill country of 
Syria and Palestine. 

There they maintained a tenacious and much maligned 
independence even while the great powers were dividing up 
the cleared lowlands. 


THE EMERGENCE OF ASSYRIA (C. 1400-1200 B.C.E.) 


The last two centuries of the Near Eastern Bronze Age wit- 
nessed a new cosmopolitanism which flowered under courtly 
patronage in the 14" century only to disintegrate under the 
rude assaults of mass migrations in the 13"*. The pace of inter- 
national diplomacy quickened dramatically in the “Amarna 
Age” (see *El-Amarna); Akkadian became the lingua franca 
of the Near East (see above) as attested by school texts, cor- 
respondence, and treaties from Amarna itself and elsewhere; 
dynastic marriages were the subject of protracted negotiations 
and reflected not only the raised status of women (or at least 
of princesses) but also the international outlook of the ruling 
strata. This outlook was no doubt fostered by the common 
practice of educating vassal princes at the great courts —- Egyp- 
tian, Hittite, or Babylonian - where they served at the same 
time as hostages for their fathers’ loyalty. The delicate balance 
of power thus constructed on the novel ideas of international 
negotiation and accommodation survived even the ambitions 
of particularly strong rulers, such as Suppiluliumas of the Hit- 
tites (c. 1375-1335). However, it was not equal to the threat from 
below: in the end it succumbed to the tidal waves of diverse 
new ethnic groups which broke on all the shores of the Near 
East and destroyed the last vestiges of the age of diplomacy. 
The momentous events that characterized the waning Bronze 
Age involved Mesopotamia in general, and in particular set 
the stage for the emergence of Assyria, the only Asiatic power 
that survived intact into the Iron Age. 

The emergence of Assyria as a major Near Eastern 
power can best be dated to the accession of Ashur-uballit 1 
(c. 1365-1330), who first claimed the title “king of the land of 
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Ashur” Ashur was the name of the god held in special reverence 
by the Assyrians, and of the ancient city built by his worshipers 
on the Tigris. For a thousand years before Ashur-uballit’s ac- 
cession, the city had been ruled by a long succession of foreign 
masters as a minor province, in succession, of the great empires 
of Akkad, Ur, Eshnunna, Shubat-Enlil, and Washukkanni. 

In all this millennium, Ashur had enjoyed the status of 
an independent city-state only once, in the brief interlude fol- 
lowing the fall of Ur (c. 2000-1850). At that time its citizens 
displayed their vitality by their extensive and sophisticated 
trading operations deep into Anatolia; many thousands of 
“Cappadocian” tablets, inscribed in the Old Assyrian dialect, 
have left an enduring record of this trade. However, even in 
periods of political subservience, the Assyrians maintained 
a clear sense of their own identity. Foreign rulers were given 
native genealogies or, by an equally pious fiction, local gover- 
nors were elevated to royal status by the later historiography. 
The Assyrian historians should not, however, be accused of 
willful distortion; rather, they were giving formal expression 
to a very real sense of continuity which centered on the wor- 
ship of Ashur, the deity from whom their city took its name. 
They thus provide an instructive parallel to the Israelite ex- 
perience as canonized in the Bible. In both instances, it was 
the reality of an unbroken religious tradition which permitted 
an ethnic group to lay claim to the memories or monuments 
surviving from the Middle Bronze Age and to link them to 
later political institutions. 

In Assyria, these institutions got their chance when Mi- 
tannian power began to collapse in the middle of the 14" cen- 
tury, under the combined impact of Hittite pressure and the 
progressive disengagement from Asiatic affairs by the Egyp- 
tian pharaohs of the Amarna period, since Egypt, as the prin- 
cipal ally of Mitanni, was the only effective counterweight to 
Suppiluliumas’ ambitions. Ashur-uballit took advantage of the 
situation to throw off the Hurrian overlordship of Mitanni. 
Disdaining that of Kassite Babylonia which claimed to have 
inherited it, he began to negotiate on a footing of equality with 
all the great powers of his time, as well as to show the Assyrian 
mettle in battle, chiefly with the Kassites. Indeed, the fortunes 
of Assyria and Babylonia were henceforth closely linked; dy- 
nastic intermarriages and treaties alternated with breaches of 
peace and adjustments of the common border in favor of the 
victor. A synchronistic king list recorded these contacts in the 
first systematic attempt to correlate the histories of two dis- 
crete states before the Book of Kings (which made the same 
attempt for the Divided Monarchy). This synchronistic style 
was cultivated by the Assyrian historians along with other his- 
torical genres, while the court poets created a whole cycle of 
epics celebrating the triumphs over the Kassites. The Assyrian 
kings, portrayed in heroic proportions, figured as peerless pro- 
tagonists of the latter, and generally claimed the upper hand 
in these encounters. However, a deep-seated respect for the 
older culture and religion of Babylonia, which they regarded 
as ancestral to their own, constrained them from following 
up on their advantage at first. 
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This restraint was dropped by Tukulti-Ninurta 1 (c. 1244- 
1208), one of the few intriguing personalities in the long line 
of Assyrian kings who were more often so true to form that 
they are barely distinguishable one from another. So far from 
respecting the sanctity of Babylon, he took its defeated king 
into Assyrian captivity together with the statue of Marduk its 
god, razed the walls of the city, and assumed the rule of all of 
Babylonia in his own person. At home, he claimed almost di- 
vine honors and, not content with an extensive building pro- 
gram at Ashur, he moved across the Tigris to found a whole 
new capital, which he named after himself. But in all this he 
aroused increasing enmity, both for the sacrilege against Bab- 
ylon and for the heavy exactions of his military and building 
programs. A reaction set in and, led by the king’s own son and 
successor, the more conservative party imprisoned the king 
in his new capital and set fire to it. The fame of Tukulti-Nin- 
urta was such that garbled features of his reign are thought 
to be preserved in both biblical and Greek literature. Thus he 
is supposed (by some scholars; but cf. above, on Naram-Sin) 
to have suggested the figure of Nimrod, the conqueror and 
hunter of Genesis 10; the “King Ninos” who built “the city of 
Ninos,’ according to one Greek legend; and the Sardanapalos 
who died a fiery death in his own city, according to another. 
Separating fact from legend, it is clear that his death ushered 
in a temporary eclipse of the newly emergent Assyrian power 
that was destined to last for almost a century. 

The Assyrian eclipse starting about 1200 was only one 
phase, and a relatively mild one at that, of the upheaval that 
marked the end of the Bronze Age throughout the Near East, 
and whose principal cause was the wave of mass migrations 
that engulfed the entire area. If there was any one event that 
may be said to have unleashed these movements, it may con- 
ceivably have been the sack of Troy, about 1250 B.c.E., and 
the subsequent fall of the Mycenean cities of the Greek main- 
land. The survivors of these catastrophes fled by sea and are 
collectively known as Sea Peoples. They came, however, not 
across the open water, but along the coasts, seeking new lands 
to conquer and settle wherever the established powers were 
too weak to withstand them, and leaving their names scat- 
tered across the Mediterranean littorals and islands to this 
day, from Cilicia and Philistia (Palestine) in the east to Sicily, 
Etruria (Tuscany), and Sardinia in the west. The populations 
displaced by their arrival fled elsewhere to spread the process 
in a chain-like reaction, until confronted by corresponding 
migrations from an opposite direction. Thus the Hurrians of 
Cilicia fled northeast into Hittite Anatolia, putting an end to 
the Hittite empire there; the Hittite refugees in turn moved 
southeast into the former Mitanni area of northern Syria. 
Here they encountered a wave of Semitic-speaking semino- 
mads now moving north from the Syrian desert. These were 
the *Arameans, with whom the Hittites reached an accommo- 
dation resulting in an Arameo-Hittite symbiosis in the petty 
Syrian city-states of the early Iron Age, who probably spoke 
Aramaic but used a dialect of Hittite (probably Luwian, writ- 
ten in “hieroglyphic Hittite”) for many of their monuments. 
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Further south, the Canaanite (or Amorite) population of Ca- 
naan displaced by the *Philistines meanwhile encountered the 
Israelites, while further to the east, the waning dynasty of the 
Kassites finally succumbed to Aramean and other pressures 
by 1157 B.c.£. Thus in the short span of a century, the Near 
East took on a wholly new aspect, and new protagonists were 
to rule its destinies in the Iron Age. 


THE EARLY IRON AGE (C. 1200-750 B.C.E.) 


For several centuries, the political history of Babylonia and 
Assyria after 1200 had little noticeable impact beyond the bor- 
ders of Mesopotamia, and cannot, therefore, claim the atten- 
tion of historians in the same measure as earlier periods, some 
of which contribute in crucial ways to our understanding of 
all history. The international power vacuum of the time en- 
abled the rise and consolidation of the smaller Levantine poli- 
ties including Israel and Judah. Occasional royal figures stand 
out for specific achievements; their names, in consequence, 
were copied by later kings and thus in some cases passed into 
the Bible. *Merodach-Baladan 1 (1173-1161), for example, was 
the last Kassite king who still exercised effective control over 
Babylonia; a considerable number of boundary stones (kudur- 
ru’s) attest to the vitality of the land which characterized this 
dynasty’s relations to its feudal retainers. Nebuchadnezzar 1 
(1124-03) was the outstanding ruler of the Second Dynasty of 
Isin which succeeded the Kassites in Babylonia. He is generally 
thought to have retrieved the statue of Marduk from captivity 
(see above), elevated Marduk to his role as undisputed head 
of the Babylonian pantheon, and commissioned the so-called 
Epic of Creation (Enuma elis), actually a hymnic exaltation of 
Marduk, often cited for its parallels to the biblical versions of 
creation, though in fact more nearly relevant to the exaltation 
of the God of Israel in the Song of the Sea (Ex. 15). 

His younger Assyrian contemporary, Tiglath-Pileser 1 
(c. 1115-1077), was a worthy adversary who reestablished As- 
syrias military reputation and, while respecting the common 
frontier with Babylonia in the south, and holding off the war- 
like mountaineers on Assyria’s eastern and northern borders, 
laid the foundations for her “manifest destiny” - expansion to 
the west. An Assyrian campaign down the Tigris to the Bab- 
ylonian frontier and then up the Euphrates and Khabur riv- 
ers to rejoin the Tigris north of Ashur had become an annual 
event by the time of Tukulti-Ninurta 11 (890-884); the petty 
chieftains of the Arameo-Hittite lands west of Assyria learned 
to expect swift retribution if they did not pay the tribute ex- 
acted on these expeditions. The “calculated frightfulness” of 
Ashurnasirpal 11 (883-859) was graphically impressed on his 
visiting vassals by the reliefs he carved on the walls of his new 
palace at Kalhu (biblical Calah). 

Under Shalmaneser 111 (858-824), the Assyrian policy 
took on all the earmarks of a grand design. The repeated ham- 
mer blows of his armies were directed with an almost single- 
minded dedication and persistence against Assyria’s western 
neighbors and brought about the first direct contact between 
Assyria and Israel. The battle of *Karkar in 853 pitted Shalma- 
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neser against a grand coalition of Western states, including 
Israelites, Arameans, Cilicians, Egyptians, Arabians, Ammo- 
rites, and Phoenicians. King *Ahab of Israel contributed sig- 
nificantly to the infantry and more especially the chariotry 
on the allied side, which held the Assyrians to a draw if it did 
not actually defeat them. Ahab died within the year, but the 
coalition survived with minor changes, and met Shalmaneser 
four more times (849, 848, 845, and 841). Only after the last 
of these encounters could the Assyrian king truthfully claim 
the submission of the western states, and the triumphal march 
across the now prostrate westland by “Shalman’” (i-e., Shalma- 
neser) was recalled more than a century later in the first ex- 
plicit, if elliptic, biblical reference to an Assyrian king (Hos. 
10:14) other than the legendary Nimrod. The extinction of the 
Israelite house of Omri ensued in the same year, together with 
the accession of *Jehu in Israel, the Omride Queen *Athaliah 
in Judah, and *Hazael in Damascus. The prompt submission 
of Jehu and other kings is graphically depicted on Shalmane- 
ser’s Black Obelisk which conceivably preserves not only the 
first but the only contemporary pictorial representation of an 
Israelite figure known from the Bible. 

Shalmaneser’s reign nevertheless ended in disaster. His 
last six years (827-822) were marked by revolts at home and 
the loss of all his western conquests abroad, and not until 805 
did Assyria reassert itself there. It was Adadnirari 111 (810-783) 
who, by relieving the Aramean pressure, was regarded as a 
veritable deliverer in Israel (11 Kings 13:5), and his stele from 
Tell al-Rimah records the grateful tribute of *Jehoash of Israel 
(797-82) among others. However, Assyria was not yet strong 
enough to reclaim its western conquests. Urartu (biblical *Ara- 
rat), a state based around Lake Van in the later Armenia, ral- 
lied the remnants of the Hurrian populations who had fled 
upper Mesopotamia in the wake of the mass migrations at the 
end of the Bronze Age, and now sought to restore its influ- 
ence in Northern Syria. Throughout the first half of the eighth 
century, Assyrians, Arameans, and Urartians thus fought each 
other to a standstill in Syria while the Divided Monarchy 
briefly regained the economic strength and territorial extent 
of the Solomonic kingdom. Israelite tradition reflected the 
memory of these four decades of her resurgence and Assyr- 
ian weakness by attaching the legend of the near-collapse of 
Nineveh to *Jonah, a prophetic contemporary of Jeroboam 11 
(793-753; sole rule 781-53) or, conversely, by assigning the Jo- 
nah of legend to the reign of Jeroboam (11 Kings 14:25). 


THE LATE IRON AGE (C. 750-540 B.C.E.) 


The last two centuries of Mesopotamian independence un- 
der Akkadian-speaking rulers restored first Assyria and then 
Babylonia briefly to a preeminent position in the Near East, 
and brought these lands into almost constant contact with 
the West. They left an indelible impress on both Hebrew and 
Greek sources which, until the decipherment of cuneiform 
were, in fact, virtually the only materials for the recovery of 
Mesopotamian history. The accession of Nabunasir (Nabonas- 
sar) in Babylonia in 747 seems to have been regarded by the 
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native sources themselves as ushering in the Mesopotamian 
revival. The scribes of Babylon inaugurated a reform of the 
calendar which systematized the intercalation of a 13" month, 
on the basis of astronomical calculation rather than observa- 
tion, seven times in every 19 years, according to the so-called 
Metonic cycle; taken over later by the Jews, it continues as the 
basis of the Jewish lunisolar calendar to the present. Babylonia 
was by now divided largely between urbanized Chaldeans and 
still mainly rural Arameans, and since the Chaldeans soon be- 
came the principal experts of Babylonian astronomy, the very 
word *Chaldean came to be equated with “astronomer, sage” 
in Hebrew (Dan. 2:2), Aramaic (Dan. passim), and Greek. 
These astronomers now began to keep monthly diaries list- 
ing celestial observations together with fluctuations in such 
matters as commodity prices, river levels, and the weather, 
as well as occasional political events. Perhaps on the basis of 
the last, they also created a valuable new historiographic re- 
cord, the Babylonian Chronicle, into which they entered the 
outstanding events of each year. In the Ptolemaic Canon, the 
“Nabonassar Era” was recognized as a turning point in the 
history of science by Hellenistic astronomy. Nonetheless, Na- 
bonassar himself was but a minor figure. When he enlisted the 
help of his greater Assyrian contemporary Tiglath-Pileser 111 
(744-727) in his struggles against both Chaldeans and Arame- 
ans, the step proved as fateful as did that of *Ahaz of Judah 
(735-716; sole ruler 731-716) against the Syro-Ephraimite co- 
alition. Tiglath-Pileser 111 was a usurper, the beneficiary of 
still another palace revolt that had unseated his weak pre- 
decessor. He and his first two successors changed the whole 
balance of power in the Near East, destroying Israel among 
many other states, and reducing the rest, including Judah, to 
vassalage. They found Assyria in a difficult, even desperate, 
military and economic situation, but during the next 40 years 
they recovered and consolidated its control of all its old ter- 
ritories and reestablished it firmly as the preeminent military 
and economic power in the Near East. Only the outlines of 
the process can be given here. 

Tiglath-Pileser’s first great campaign against the West 
(743-738) involved organizing the nearer Syrian provinces un- 
der Assyrian administration, regulating the succession to the 
king’s liking in a middle tier of states, and waging war against 
the more distant ones. The semiautonomous Assyrian pro- 
consulates were broken up into smaller administrative units, 
and their governors thereby deprived of the virtually sover- 
eign power which the interval of royal weakness had allowed 
them to assume. The Urartians were conclusively driven out 
of northern Syria, and the northern and eastern frontiers were 
pacified (737-735). The second great campaign to the west 
(734-732) was in response to Judah's call for help according to 
11 Kings 16:7 (cf. 11 Chron. 28:16) and reduced Israel to a mere 
fraction of its former size as more and more of the coastal and 
Transjordanian lands were incorporated in the growing em- 
pire or reduced to vassalage. If Israel was allowed to remain a 
vassal for now, it was because the king’s attention was briefly 
diverted by the rebellion of Nabu-mukin-zeri (Mukin-zeri) in 
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Babylonia (731-729). When this was crushed, Tiglath-Pileser 
himself “seized the hands of Bel? that is, he led the statue of 
Bel (Marduk) in procession in the gesture of legitimation and 
ostensible submission to the Marduk priesthood that was tra- 
ditionally demanded of Babylonian kings. As the first Assyrian 
king who ventured to take this step since the ill-fated Tukulti- 
Ninurta 1, he was duly enrolled in the Babylonian King List 
(see above) under his nickname of Pulu, a name that passed, 
more or less intact, also into the later biblical and Greek ac- 
counts of his reign (11 Kings 15:19; 1 Chron. 5:26). 

His short-lived successor, Shalmaneser v (726-722), fol- 
lowed this example, reigning in Babylon as Ululaia, but left 
few records of his reign in Assyria. His greatest achievement 
was the capture of Samaria in 722 and the final incorporation 
of the Northern Kingdom into the Assyrian empire, but the 
event is better attested in the Babylonian Chronicle and the 
Bible (cf. especially 11 Kings 17:6; 18:10) than in the Assyrian 
annals. He is thoroughly overshadowed by his successor. Sar- 
gon 11 of Assyria (721-705) took the name of the great founder 
of the Akkadian empire and lived up to it. He founded the last 
royal house of Assyria, called Sargonid after him. Perhaps the 
most militant of all the neo-Assyrian kings, he conducted a 
major campaign every single year of his reign (or had his an- 
nals edited to this effect); he frequently led the army in person 
and commissioned elaborate reports of his exploits en route 
in the form of “open letters” to the god Ashur; he even died 
in battle on his last campaign, a fate unknown for Mesopota- 
mian kings since Ur-Namma of Ur. His major opponents were 
Merodach-Baladan 11, the Chaldean who tenaciously fought 
for Babylonian independence; the Elamites, allied with Baby- 
lon at the great battle of Dér before the Iranian foothills (720); 
the supposedly impregnable island fortress of Tyre, which he 
finally reduced to submission; and Egypt, which for the first 
time was defeated by an Assyrian army and forced to pay trib- 
ute. The rump kingdom of Judah was no match against a figure 
of this stature, and *Ahaz wisely heeded Isaiah's counsels of 
caution. When the accession of *Hezekiah (715-687) restored 
the anti-Assyrian party in Judah, retribution was not slow in 
coming. In 712, Sargon dispatched his commander in chief 
(turtanu; cf. the tartan of Isa. 20:1) against Ashdod, a city al- 
lied with Judah, which was captured. The recent discovery of 
steles of Sargon at Ashdod, on the one hand, and in western 
Iran (Godin Tepe) on the other, typify the monarch’s far-flung 
exploits, as does his death on the northern frontier. 

The accession of Sennacherib (704-681) marked a new 
phase in Assyrian imperialism. No longer did the Assyrian 
army march annually towards new conquests. Only eight 
campaigns occupied the 24 years of the new monarch, be- 
sides two conducted by his generals. Assyrian power was ap- 
proaching the natural limits of which it was capable, and new 
thrusts into distant border regions were probably defensive 
in inspiration. Although the warlike ideals of their forebears 
continued to color the records of the later Sargonid kings, the 
impression of sustained militarism that they create is an exag- 
gerated one. The real spirit of the time is revealed, on the one 
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hand, by such marvels of civil engineering as Sennacherib’s 
aqueduct at Jerwan and, on the other, by the greatly increased 
attention to administrative matters reflected in the growing 
amount of royal correspondence. Literature and learning too 
came into their own, and the vast library assembled by Ashur- 
banipal at Nineveh is only the most dramatic expression of 
the new leisure. 

The new Pax Assyriaca was, of course, not unbroken 
by military campaigns. Sennacherib’s unsuccessful siege of 
Jerusalem in 701 is well known from both the Assyrian and 
biblical accounts (11 Kings 18:13-19:37; Isa. 36-37). His gener- 
als campaigned against Cilicia and Anatolia (696-695), while 
his successor Esarhaddon (680-669) is perhaps most famous 
for his conquest of Egypt. Esarhaddon had succeeded to the 
throne in the troubled times following his father’s assassina- 
tion (cf. 11 Kings 19:37; Isa. 37:38), and was determined to se- 
cure a smoother succession for his own sons. The vassals of 
the empire were therefore forced to swear to abide by his ar- 
rangements, and the treaties to this effect, excavated at Calah, 
have proved a new key to the understanding of Deuteronomy. 
The king’s planning at first bore fruit, and for 17 years his des- 
ignated successors ruled the empire side by side, Ashurbani- 
pal from Nineveh and Shamash-shum-uk-im from Babylon. 
However, in 652, war broke out between the two brothers. Af- 
ter four years of bloody warfare, Ashurbanipal emerged vic- 
torious, but at a heavy price. The Pax Assyriaca had been ir- 
reparably broken, and the period of Assyrian greatness was 
over. The last 40 years of Assyrian history were marked by 
constant warfare in which Assyria, in spite of occasional suc- 
cesses, was on the defensive. At the same time the basis for 
a Babylonian resurgence was being laid even before the final 
Assyrian demise. 

Ashurbanipal had installed a certain Kandalanu as loyal 
ruler in Babylon after crushing his brother's rebellion. When 
this regent died in 627, however, Babylonia was without any 
recognized ruler for a year. Then the throne was seized by 
Nabopolassar (625-605), who established a new dynasty, gen- 
erally known as the neo-Babylonian, or Chaldean dynasty. 
Although the Assyrian military machine continued to be a 
highly effective instrument for almost 20 years, Nabopolas- 
sar successfully defended Babylonia’s newly won indepen- 
dence and, with the help of the Medes and of *Josiah of Judah 
(639-609), finally eliminated Assyria itself. The complete an- 
nihilation of the Assyrian capitals - Nineveh, Calah, Ashur, 
Dur-Sharrukin - between 615 and 612 is attested in part by the 
Babylonian Chronicle and even more tellingly in the contem- 
poraneous world can still be measured in the prophecies of 
*Nahum, and possibly of *Zephaniah. Only Egypt remained 
loyal to Assyria, and Pharaoh Neco’s efforts to aid the last 
remnants of Assyrian power at Haran under Ashur-uballit 11 
(611-609) were seriously impaired by Josiah at Megiddo in 
609. The last Assyrian king fled Haran in the same year, and 
Assyrian history came to a sudden end. 

Four years later, the Battle of *Carchemish (605) consoli- 
dated the Babylonian success with a defeat of the Egyptians 
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by the crown prince, who presently succeeded to the throne 
as Nebuchadnezzar 11 (604-562) (see Map 3). The Chaldean 
empire fell heir to most of Assyria’s conquests and briefly re- 
gained for Babylonia the position of leading power in the 
ancient world. Nebuchadnezzar’s conquest of Jerusalem and 
Judah, with the exile of the Judean aristocracy to Babylonia, is 
the most famous of his many triumphs, but his own inscrip- 
tions prefer to stress his more peaceful achievements. These 
certainly matched his foreign conquests. He reconstructed 
Babylon in its entirety, filling it with magnificent temples and 
palaces and turning the city into one of the wonders of the 
ancient world. Its fame traveled far and wide with those who 
had seen it, and even after its destruction by Xerxes in 478, 
its ruins fired the imagination of later ages. Even Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s contemporaries were moved by his achievements to 
catalog the topography of the restored capital in all its details, 
thus providing an unrivaled description of an ancient city. 
Among its more noteworthy sights were the ziggurat (ziqqur- 
ratu), the famous hanging gardens, and the museum attached 
to Nebuchadnezzar’s new palace. Here the king and his suc- 
cessors brought together statues, stelae, and other inscribed 
relics of the then already long antiquity of Mesopotamia. This 
neo-Babylonian interest in the monuments of the past thus 
complemented the neo-Assyrian efforts to collect the literary 
heritage of Babylonia that climaxed in the creation of the li- 
brary of Ashurbanipal. 

The same antiquarian interest characterized the rule of 
Nabonidus (555-539), who succeeded to the throne of Babylon 
after the three brief reigns of Nebuchadnezzar’s son, son-in- 
law, and grandson. He was not related to the royal Chaldean 
house, although he was the namesake ofa son of Nebuchadnez- 
zar, whom he had served as a high diplomatic official as early 
as 585. The biography of his mother, Adad-guppi, is preserved 
on inscriptions from Haran, from which we learn that she 
lived for 104 years (650-547). Her long devotion to Haran and 
its deity may help to explain her son’s similar, but more fate- 
ful, preoccupation. Virtually alone among the former Assyr- 
ian strongholds, Haran recovered some of its old glory under 
the neo-Babylonians and survived for many centuries there- 
after as the center of successive forms of the worship of the 
moon-god Sin. According to Adad-guppi’s biography, Haran 
lay desolate (that is, in the possession of the Medes) for 54 
years (610-556) until, at the very beginning of the reign of Na- 
bonidus (555-539), a vision informed him, in words strangely 
reminiscent of Isaiah 44:28-45:1, that Marduk would raise up 
“his younger servant” Cyrus to scatter the Medes. In obedi- 
ence to the divine injunction, Nabonidus presently rebuilt the 
great temple of Haran, and reconsecrated it to Sin. At the same 
time, he singled out the other centers of moon worship, at Ur 
in Babylonia and at the oasis of Tema in Arabia, for special 
attention. The latter move, which carried Babylonian arms for 
the first time all the way to Yatrib (modern Medina), was par- 
ticularly fateful. Though it may have been inspired by reason- 
able strategic or even commercial considerations, it was re- 
garded as an act of outright madness by the Babylonians and 
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as a self-imposed exile of the king by later legend. The Book of 
*Daniel associates this sojourn of seven years (or, in the cunei- 
form sources, ten years) in the desert with Nabonidus’ more 
famous predecessor, Nebuchadnezzar, but new finds from 
Qumran show that other Jewish traditions linked it with the 
correct king. In any case, his sojourn in Arabia was resented 
by the population of Babylon, and the veneration of Sin there 
and at Haran and Ur was regarded as a veritable betrayal of 
Marduk, the national deity. Led by the Marduk priesthood, 
Babylon turned against Belshazzar, the son whom Nabonidus 
had left behind at the capital, and delivered the city into the 
waiting hands of Cyrus the Persian. In a bloodless conquest 
(539), he assumed control of all of Babylonia and rang down 
the curtain on the last native Akkadian state. 


ASSYRIOLOGY 


Assyriology in its widest sense is the scientific study of all 
those civilizations which employed one or another of the cu- 
neiform scripts; defined more narrowly, it is the study of the 
languages, literature, and history of ancient Babylonia and 
Assyria. Because the earliest documents were found in exca- 
vations in Assyria (northern Iraq), the discipline received the 
name “Assyriology.’ The native language of both Assyria and 
Babylonia (southern Iraq) was Akkadian, with “Assyrian” and 
“Babylonian” referring to the respective dialects. 


EARLY EXPLORATIONS OF CUNEIFORM SITES 


The collapse of the Assyrian and Babylonian civilization was 
so complete that its cities and remains were either wiped off 
the earth or buried under it, and its peoples, art, languages, 
and writings were erased from the memory of history. The 
very names of its cities, rulers, and gods were forgotten except 
in sundry local traditions, in the neglected works of Arab ge- 
ographers, and in scattered and garbled allusions in the Bible 
and in Greek literature. Only the finds of modern archaeol- 
ogy have been able to reveal the character, achievements, and 
enormous contribution of this civilization and its great con- 
tribution to the civilizations that came after it. 


EARLY EXCAVATIONS IN ASSYRIA 


In 1842, the first English and French expeditions began a de- 
termined search for the lost cities and treasures of Mesopota- 
mia that occupied the next four decades. Its most conspicuous 
successes were scored in the northeastern part of the coun- 
try, ancient Assyria, and the whole field of study thus newly 
opened soon acquired the name of Assyriology. The first 
spectacular discoveries were made at Khorsabad, where Paul- 
Emile Botta excavated D-r-Sharrukin, the great capital city 
built by *Sargon 11 of Assyria at the end of the eighth century 
B.C.E. (1843-44) The paintings and drawings made in situ by 
E. Flandin for Botta’s five magnificent volumes (1849-50), and 
the original sculptures with which the Louvre opened its As- 
syrian Gallery in 1847 opened Western eyes to the grandeurs 
of Assyrian archaeology. From 1852 to 1855, Victor Place re- 
sumed the French efforts at Dur-Sharrukin. In the meantime 
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an Englishman, Austen Henry Layard, had already begun to 
excavate the other great Assyrian capitals, beginning with 
Kalah (Nimrud) in 1845, Nineveh (the twin mounds of Kuyun- 
jik and Nebi Yunus) in 1846, and Ashur (Qal‘at Sherqat) 
in 1847. The seven seasons of excavation by Layard were 
crowned with very impressive discoveries of the palaces of 
*Sennacherib and Ashurbanipal at Nineveh and the palace 
of Ashurnasirpal at Kalah, of the many stone reliefs and co- 
lossal statues which stood at their gates; the great majority 
of these were transfered to the British Museum and elicited 
wide public response. Layard was succeeded in 1851 by his as- 
sistant Hormuzd Rassam, a native of Mosul. By 1854, the lat- 
ter had succeeded in recovering the bulk of the great library 
of Ashurbanipal at Nineveh, which to this day remains the 
most important single source of Akkadian literature. There- 
after, the Crimean War brought all excavation in the area to 
a temporary halt. In 1872, George Smith, who examined cu- 
neiform texts for the British Museum, discovered a version 
of the flood narrative which was recognized later as the 11 
tablet of the Gilgamesh Epic, and interest in further excava- 
tions was renewed. For four years Smith continued to mine 
the vast treasures of the library at Nineveh until an early death 
overtook him on the way back to Aleppo (1876). From 1878 to 
1882, H. Rassam renewed his activities in Nineveh, but inter- 
est in Assyria was for the time being exhausted as attention 
was directed instead to Babylonia. 


THE RECOVERY OF THE SUMERIANS 


Until the 1870s, impressive results were not had from the ar- 
chaeological investigation of the southern half of Mesopo- 
tamia. However, in 1877 Ernest de Sarzec began to unearth 
Lagash (Telloh) “The mound of the tablets,” and by 1900 he 
had laid bare a whole new civilization whose very existence, 
adumbrated by the Assyrian tablets, had until then been a mat- 
ter of dispute: the Sumerian civilization. These excavations and 
those which succeeded them helped to bring to light a whole 
new millennium in human history. American excavations at 
Nippur, meanwhile (1889-1900), uncovered the religious capi- 
tal and center of learning of the Sumerians, with a library ri- 
valing that of Ashurbanipal in importance, and antedating it 
by more than a thousand years. The origin of the Sumerians 
is unknown, and their non-Semitic language seems to have no 
affinities with other known languages. Other Babylonian expe- 
ditions before World War 1 identified numerous other ancient 
sites apart from Babylon, such as Sippar, Borsippa, Shuruppak, 
Adab, and Kish. Improvements in stratigraphic techniques 
in the field and the cumulative evidence of the inscriptional 
finds permitted the gradual construction of a chronological 
sequence and the recognition of certain significant cultural 
epochs. The extensive French excavations at Susa in Elam, 
begun in 1897, also proved significant, for this ancient capital 
of Elam was for millennia a faithful mirror of Mesopotamian 
influences, and the repository of some of its most precious 
booty, notably the “Stele of *Hammurapi.” inscribed with his 
laws. The American-led invasion of Iraq in 2003 led to wide- 
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spread looting, illegal sale of antiquities, and the destruction 
of significant elements of the archaeological record. 


TRENDS AND PROSPECTS 


New centers and new names have contributed their share to 
postwar Assyriology. American influence has been strongest 
in the lexical field, with Benno *Landsberger and the Ori- 
ental Institute at Chicago leading the way (Materialien zum 
sumerischen Lexicon, and The Assyrian Dictionary (almost 
complete in 2005), and the recovery of Sumerian Literature 
by S.N. Kramer and Thorkild Jacobsen. Vigorous studies 
are also being pursued in the homelands of the cuneiform 
sources, notably Turkey and Iraq. There are very active cen- 
ters in Germany, France, and Italy, and also in Austria, Hol- 
land, Finland, and Israel. 

Substantial syntheses of the materials already recovered 
are likely to occupy the attention of most Assyriologists for 
some time to come. In textual terms, such syntheses include 
(1) critical editions of literary or “canonical” compositions; 
(2) tabular compendia of the data contained in economic or 
“archival” tablets, using computer technology where necessary 
to cope with the large numbers of texts and entries; (3) new 
editions of the historical, religious, and votive texts of all pe- 
riods and areas, together with the monuments on which they 
are found, to serve as a sound basis for the chronological out- 
line on which all other historical judgments must rest. When 
these three fundamental syntheses have been achieved, the 
way will be open for the modern interpretation of the cunei- 
form evidence and its full integration into the record of hu- 


man achievement. 
[William W. Hallo] 


The comprehension of the Bible has greatly benefited from 
the utilization of the results of Assyriological investigations. 
The following survey serves only as a collection of examples 
of contributions of Assyriology to biblical studies, as well as 
discussing Mesopotamian culture in more general terms. 


HISTORY AND CHRONOLOGY 


A great deal of historical information concerning the Near 
East during the period 626-594 B.c.£. is derived from a group 
of tablets known as the Babylonian Chronicle. Of immediate 
value is the chronological data provided by these tablets. Ac- 
cording to the chronicle, the battle of Carchemish which is 
mentioned in Jeremiah 46 as taking place in the 5 fourth year 
of *Jehoiakim of Judah, was fought in the spring of the year 
605 B.c.E. The month of Elul in the same year marks the ac- 
cession of Nebuchadnezzar to the throne of Babylon. Accord- 
ing to the Babylonian method of reckoning regnal years, Ne- 
buchadnezzar’s first year started in April 604 B.c.£. It is also 
learned from these tablets that on the second day of Adar in 
the seventh year of the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, which cor- 
responds to March 15/16, 597 B.c.E. according to the Grego- 
rian calendar, King *Jehoiachin of Judah surrendered the city 
or Jerusalem to the Babylonians, after ruling for only three 
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months (11 Kings 24:8-20). These dates serve as fixed points 
for those scholars who wish to calculate the chronology of the 
last years of the Kingdom of Judah. Among other features of 
interest to Bible scholars found in the Babylonian Chronicle 
is the tablet that covers the events of the years 616-608 B.C.E., 
during which time the Assyrian capital of *Nineveh fell to the 
Medes and Babylonians, and so provides us with background 
information to the prophetic book of *Nahum. Another fea- 
ture of interest is the description of the defeat and flight of 
the Egyptian army after the battle of Carchemish, which is 
remarkably similar to the description of the same event in 
Jeremiah 46. It should not be assumed that a reference in cu- 
neiform sources to a person or event recorded in the Bible 
will automatically amplify or clarify the biblical notice. It is 
entirely possible that such evidence may only complicate an 
already complex problem. Nevertheless, any discussion of a 
particular problem must take into account any evidence avail- 
able from Mesopotamian sources. 

A great deal of effort has been expended in order to es- 
tablish the chronology of the mid-monarchial period in Israel. 
*Ahab, king of Israel, is the earliest biblical personage men- 
tioned in cuneiform historical sources. According to a stele of 
Shalmaneser 111, king of Assyria, Ahab was alive in the year 
853 B.C.E. He was in fact one of the major participants in the 
battle of Karkar which was fought in that year. This battle 
which temporarily checked the Assyrian invasion of Syria is, 
curiously enough, not mentioned in the Bible (see *Karkar). 
An important synchronism between Assyria and Israel is to be 
found in the stele of Nergal-eres (L. Page, in: Iraq, 30 (1968), 
139 ff.). According to this stele Joash, king of Israel was on the 
throne of Israel in the year 802 B.c.£. According to the Maso- 
retic Text of the Bible, 57 years elapsed from the death of Ahab 
until Joash ascended the throne. The Assyrian evidence points 
to a period of 51 years between the two kings. In order to solve 
this problem, some scholars resorted to various Greek versions 
and the Assyrian sources. A similar situation surrounds that 
event whose shadow looms large in the prophetic literature 
of the last century of the existence of the Judahite kingdom, 
namely, the defeat of *Sennacherib before the gates of Jeru- 
salem in 701 B.c.£. The biblical account of this event is to be 
found in 11 Kings 18-19 as well as in Isaiah 36-37. Sennach- 
eribs own record of this event is also available. The biblical 
account of the siege appears to be inconsistent. According to 
11 Kings 18:13-16, *Hezekiah, king of Judah, surrendered to 
Sennacherib and paid tribute to him. The Assyrian account 
in the main agrees with this account, though it differs on the 


amount of the tribute paid by Hezekiah. 
[Aaron Skaist] 


LAW 
CUNEIFORM LAW 


The term cuneiform law has usually been understood to de- 
note the legal practice, and the records bearing on that prac- 
tice, in those cultures or political entities in the Ancient Near 
East that used Sumerian or Akkadian cuneiform as their 
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written medium. Taken in this sense, the realm of cuneiform 
law embraces not only the heartland of the cuneiform world, 
that is, ancient Sumer, Babylonia, and Assyria, but also the 
Elamite territory to the east of the Mesopotamian plain, the 
Syrian coast, and its immediate hinterlands from northern 
Syria down to Palestine, and especially the Hittite Empire 
which included practically all of Asia Minor. It must not be 
thought that these territories together constituted a homoge- 
neous area in which a fairly uniform type of legal structure 
was in force. The homogeneity consists rather of the unifor- 
mity, or near uniformity, of a literary tradition that began in 
the scribal schools of southern Mesopotamia and spread with 
time to all the territories which are included in the definition 
of cuneiform culture. In all the areas thus named, cuneiform 
was employed as the regular written medium, at least for some 
period of time between 3000 and 300 B.c.£. 

In the Ancient Near East the notion of “law” was insepa- 
rable and virtually indistinguishable from “justice” and the ju- 
dicial process, and the idea of “law” suggested to the Mesopo- 
tamian mind- and, more or less, to the consciousness of all the 
peoples of the Ancient Near East — violations of existing obli- 
gations, including obligations to the state and society as well 
as private (i.e., civil) ones, but not the obligations themselves, 
insofar as the Mesopotamians did not think in terms of “law” 
in the context of specific regulatory institutions. The docu- 
mentary sources from which knowledge of cuneiform law 
may be derived are to be divided into a number of categories. 
Primary among them are the large number of private records 
of judicial cases which were heard in, and adjudicated by, the 
courts. These cover many kinds of incidents and situations, 
most of which fall within the realm of property law. Litiga- 
tions, as far as they are preserved, deal primarily with the dis- 
position of family property and suits which may arise among 
members of a family or between two families over rightful 
ownership of certain real estate or other property. Contracts 
between individuals concerning sale, rental, and marriage and 
adoption agreements also constitute an important category 
for knowledge of cuneiform law. Here, too, the topic for the 
most part is property. A lesser number of documents fall into 
the category of private legal records, such as litigations con- 
cerned with matters that may be designated as private torts 
or crimes, which ought preferably to be subsumed under the 
more generic name, wrongs. For the present purpose, wrongs 
may be understood as invasions against persons or property 
by someone who held no prior claim or right against the vic- 
tim or the object of this action. Punishments for such acts are 
not distinguished in terms of the category of the act itself, but 
rather in terms of the degree of seriousness of the offense or 
the amount of aggravating circumstances involved in it and 
could vary all the way from the requirement of simple resti- 
tution or pecuniary fine to the capital penalty. 

Cuneiform private and public correspondence includes 
references to judicial or quasi-judicial acts that have a bear- 
ing on the practice of law in ancient Mesopotamia. The cor- 
respondence of private persons very often contains reports 
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about dispositions of property in accordance with established 
customs, or possibly some references to legal action, which 
usually concerned questions of property. The correspondence 
of officials, including that of rulers, naturally concerned ev- 
ery area of political and economic administration, as well as 
other subjects, and occasionally mention materials directly 
pertinent to the subject of law. Among these are to be found 
the relatively scarce references to situations which would fall 
under the rubric of criminal law, as opposed to civil matters, 
with which all the other categories of private documents are 
almost exclusively concerned. Thus among the letters of Ham- 
murapi of Babylon and of his older contemporary Rim-Sin of 
Larsa there are references to official corruption and how the 
king dealt with it, and a royal order for the execution of an 
individual charged with homicide. 

The category of material that may be defined as litera- 
ture provides still another source of information about the 
legal institutions of the area. From sources such as proverbs, 
didactic compositions of various kinds, wisdom literature, 
and even from epics and legends, may be culled a not incon- 
siderable amount of information about legal behavior in an- 
cient Mesopotamia. 

Although these categories of documents constitute the 
only body of evidence for the actual practice of law in the cu- 
neiform civilizations, the private documents must be utilized 
in a systematic way for the reconstruction of the real legal in- 
stitutions of these societies themselves. It is often difficult also 
to assess the degree to which usages and procedures observed 
in the private documents represent true and fast “rules” or at 
least established custom; they may represent nothing more 
than the momentary whims of kings and officials without 
having the status of fixed rules or precedents. This condition 
contrasts with the formal legal corpora, which at least pretend 
to represent rules designed for application in all like cases and 
conditions, and which certainly represent the consensus on 
ideal moral and legal practice within the societies for which 
they were propounded. 

By far the largest source of information, and the one 
which has usually been considered the primary source for 
knowledge of the legal institutions of ancient Mesopotamia, 
has been that formed by the so-called legal codes, most fa- 
mous of which is the document known as the “Code of Ham- 
murapi.” Many fundamental questions may be raised as to the 
propriety of construing these legal codes as a reflection of the 
true legal institutions they purport to represent. There is suf- 
ficient evidence to indicate that these documents are more 
appropriately to be viewed not as legal codes in the strict 
sense but as representing a very special genre of literature of 
the oldest that were cultivated in Mesopotamian civilization. 
This view is based on both internal analysis of the documents 
themselves and external evidence. We cannot enter here into 
a detailed presentation of the case for our position; it will be 
sufficient to indicate that these so-called codes bore little re- 
lation, if any, to the ongoing legal practice in the very areas 
where they were formerly assumed, to have been in force. 
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The Israeli pullout as stipulated by the summit memo- 
randum did not take place. Opposition to Netanyahu came 
from the Likud’s coalition partners in the religious and na- 
tionalist parties. Netanyahu barely succeeded in getting ap- 
proval of the agreement in his ruling cabinet. The Knesset, 
on the other hand, approved it on November 15 by 75 votes to 
19, with 19 abstentions. Despite the official decision to honor 
the agreement, Netanyahu bowed to religious and nationalist 
lobbyists a month later. He also justified this by blaming the 
Palestinian Authority for not honoring the security arrange- 
ments set forth in the memorandum. The policy of backing 
away from Wye provoked a crisis in Israel and paved the way 
for new elections on May 17, 1999. 

In the aftermath of a tense election campaign, Ehud 
*Barak, head of the Labor Party and a former chief of staff 
in the Israel Defense Forces, was elected prime minister. He 
formed a coalition government consisting of religious and sec- 
ular parties before proceeding to continue the peace process 
with the Palestinians and the Syrians from the point Rabin 
and Peres had left off. On May 24, 2000, Israel pulled its forces 
out of the military zone in southern Lebanon and dismantled 
the local pro-Israeli militia. At that time Barak offered Asad 
a return to the de facto border of June 4, 1967, along the Jor- 
dan River and almost to the shoreline at the northeastern end 
of the Sea of Galilee. In March 2000, Barak met with Syrian 
Foreign Minister Faruq al-Shara‘ in the U.S. in the presence 
of President Clinton. He then made known his generous of- 
fer for territorial concessions to Damascus. The mini-sum- 
mit was a complete failure. According to Barak, Asad wanted 
Israel to capitulate a priori to all his demands and then, and 
only then, would Syria engage in serious negotiations. Some 
observers thought that Asad was then near death and ill pre- 
pared for accepting or providing any political concessions. 
Others believed that Barak had pushed the Syrians too hard 
to establish full normal relations with Israel and to withdraw 
their troops from Lebanon. 

As to the Palestinians, an Israeli-Palestinian summit was 
initiated by Clinton in July 2000 at Camp David. It followed 
Israel’s withdrawal from southern Lebanon. The purpose 
of the summit was to reach a framework agreement for a 
permanent settlement. Barak was prepared to grant the 
Palestinian territorial and political concessions that no previ- 
ous Israeli prime minister had dared to offer. The summit was 
attended by Israeli and Palestinian delegations, led by Barak 
and Arafat, respectively. Barak made an unprecedented of- 
fer envisaging a Palestinian state on over 90 percent of the 
West Bank and all of the Gaza Strip; the establishment of the 
Palestinian capital in East Jerusalem where some Arab neigh- 
borhoods would become sovereign Palestinian territory 
and others would enjoy “functional autonomy”; Palestinian 
sovereignty over half the Old City of Jerusalem (the Muslim 
and Christian quarters) and custodianship - short of sover- 
eignty - over the Temple Mount; and a return of refugees to 
the Palestinian state, yet with no “right of return” to Israel 
proper. 
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Arafat turned down these concessions. He now expected 
Israel to agree unconditionally to the right of return of all Pal- 
estinian refugees who so desired and vehemently opposed 
Israeli sovereignty over the Western (Wailing) Wall of the 
Temple Mount. According to Barak, Arafat rejected the two- 
state solution, which meant putting into question the viability 
of the State of Israel. After two weeks of talks Clinton ended 
the summit, placing the blame for its failure squarely on Ara- 
fat’s shoulders. 

The stalemate on the Palestinian track, Arafat’s deviation 
from Oslo, and, perhaps, the feeling in Palestinian political 
circles that territorial concession could be wrested through 
violence (e.g., Israel’s withdrawal from southern Lebanon was 
viewed as a sign of weakness) - may have contributed to the 
outbreak of the second Intifada (Intifadat al-Aqsa). Some at- 
tribute the new Palestinian uprising to the visit to the Tem- 
ple Mount by Likud party leader Ariel Sharon on September 
28, 2000. But this is not what caused it. Sharon's visit had 
been coordinated in advance with the Palestinian Authori- 
ty’s security apparatus. Sharon's visit was directed against the 
Barak government - not the Palestinians - to demonstrate 
that the Likud cared more about Jerusalem than Barak. The 
visit merely played into Arafat’s hand as a pretext for the up- 
rising. 

The al-Agqsa Intifada spurred more terrorist attacks 
against Israel than ever before, directed with equal intensity 
against the West Bank and Gaza Strip Jewish settlers. These 
included massive suicide attacks launched by the Hamas and 
Islamic Jihad movements. Barak was now viewed by Israeli 
public opinion as a political failure, a leader unable to curb 
terrorism. Early general elections took place in February 
2001. Likud leader Ariel Sharon won a landslide victory and 
remained in office after a second election victory in February 
2003. He was also instrumental in achieving greater security 
and weakening the Intifada. A good example of his approach 
could be seen after a devastating terrorist attack in 2002 on 
Jews attending a Passover seder at a hotel in the city of Ne- 
tanya, with 28 people killed. Sharon responded by ordering a 
massive military incursion, known as “Operation Defensive 
Wall,’ into Nablus, Jenin, Bethlehem, Ramallah, Kalkilya, and 
Tulkarem. Israeli forces occupied these Palestinian cities for 
the first time since withdrawing from them under Oslo. Sha- 
ron did not stop there. He confined Arafat to his Ramallah 
compound, virtually placing him under house arrest. Hence, 
the Palestinian leader became politically irrelevant and iso- 
lated from both Arab leaders and the international commu- 
nity until his death in November 2004. Further, Israel began 
building a wall around the West Bank to prevent the infiltra- 
tion of Palestinian terrorists into the country. 

In 2003, Sharon surprised his leftist critics and rightist 
supporters when he made it plain that Israel would have to 
make painful concessions to the Palestinians. While he ex- 
pressed skepticism regarding overtures made by Bashar al- 
Asad, who had succeeded his father (who died in June 2000) 
as president of Syria, regarding a Syrian-Israeli settlement, he 
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Nevertheless, this article will be concerned with these codes 
more than with any other genre of text bearing on Mesopo- 
tamian legal institutions, for the simple reason that they are 
fairly straightforward, have for the most part been carefully 
edited, and are readily accessible to layman and scholar alike. 
Moreover, despite our reservations about their reliability as 
indicators of legal conduct in ancient Mesopotamia, they do 
form an important clue to the legal thinking that prevailed in 
that civilization at different times. In addition, inasmuch as we 
have almost no actual case law surviving from ancient Israel 
(there is a judicial plea from Mesad Hashavyahu and docu- 
ments from the Jewish colony at Elephantine in Egypt of the 
fifth century B.C.£.), it makes sense to compare the two theo- 
retical corpora, the Mesopotamian law codes and the Bible. 

The major bodies of legal rules are listed below, in chron- 
ological order. The “middle chronology,” which sets Hammu- 
rapi’s reign at 1792-1750 B.c.E. will be followed; the “high” 
chronology sets these dates about 60 years earlier, the “low” 
about 60 years later; the letters enclosed in brackets are the 
abbreviations which will be used to refer to individual corpora 
in the ensuing discussion: 


The Laws of Ur-Nammu of Ur [Lu] (21° century B.c.£.) 
The Laws of Lipit-Ishtar of Isin[Lx] (c. 1950 B.C.£.) 

The Laws of the Kingdom of Eshnunna [LE] (c. 1800 B.c.£.) 
The Laws of Hammurapi of Babylon [LH] 

(c. 1792-1750 B.C.E.) 

The Assyrian Laws [AL] (c. 1400-1100 B.C.E.) 

The Hittite Laws [HL] (c. 1400-1300 B.C.E.) 


There are in addition lesser groups of laws of diverse dates and 
origins, such as a very fragmentary group from Cappadocia 
of the Old Assyrian period (c. 1900 B.C.E.), scattered groups 
of Sumerian laws, and a small group of laws from the Neo- 
Babylonian period. 

The legal corpora exhibit many similarities both in style 
and content. There is a remarkable unanimity of expression 
throughout, whether the language of the individual corpus 
be Sumerian - as are LU and Li - Akkadian, or Hittite. This 
unanimity, which can be traced to the traditions of the scribal 
schools, manifests itself in duplications of thought and verbal 
formulation. Most of the rules are presented as sets of postu- 
lated acts or circumstances viewed as having occurred in the 
past or constituting an existing condition, followed by the pre- 
scribed sanction for each respective set of circumstances, which 
is to be viewed as the “decision.” Depending on the type of case 
at hand, the sanction may be penal, civil, or simply in proce- 
dural prescription for a case which consists of some “unusual” 
circumstances not involving any “wrongs”. Sometimes the 
judgment consists only of a denunciatory characterization of 
the offense without specification of the penalty to be imposed, 
a phenomenon largely restricted to the Hittite code. Variations 
in the circumstances of what may be essentially a single situa- 
tion are treated for the most part as separate “cases” since they 
entail appropriate variations in their respective rulings. 

The usual arrangement of the rules in the corpora is by 
groups dealing with the same general topic. There appears to 
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be no discernible rationale, however, for the order in which 
these larger groups or topics are taken up. In some cases, after 
a subject has been treated in a number of rules presumably 
considered adequate by the authors or editors of a legal cor- 
pus, the transition to the next topic is effected by some sug- 
gestive similarity or common element between the first rule 
of the new subject and the preceding rule. It may be noted 
that LH, of all the cuneiform law corpora, appears to be the 
most rationally organized. The arrangement there is by topi- 
cal, rather than by legal principles, but even this rationale is 
not uniformly followed. In the other corpora the arrangement 
seems to be much more arbitrary both as to the order of the 
topics treated and the order of the individual rules compris- 
ing a given topic. 

The division of the different corpora into legal “clauses,” 
“laws,” or “paragraphs” is in some cases dictated by ruled 
lines inscribed on the original tablets, as in the case of AL, 
HL, and the excerpt tablets of LL, while the division into 
separate “laws” of LE and LH is the work of the first modern 
scholars who edited these texts, no indication for such divi- 
sions being given in the originals. Generally speaking, a sin- 
gle set of circumstances and the ruling that applies to it are 
treated as a separate “law” or “paragraph.” aL, however, often 
combines sets of varying circumstances of a single basic sit- 
uation, together with their appropriate rulings, into a single 
“paragraph.” Thus Tablet a of AL, ruled off into some 60 sec- 
tions in the original text, contains in fact many more separate 
rules or “laws” than that. HL, on the other hand, sometimes 
divides into two “paragraphs” what is essentially a single rule, 
and sometimes two unrelated rules are combined into a sin- 
gle paragraph. The numbering of the laws or “paragraphs” in 
the separate law corpora must therefore not be taken as more 
than a rough approximation of the actual number of distinct 
rules contained in each corpus; the standard numbering is 
best viewed as an aid to facilitate modern reference, with the 
actual number of separate rules to be determined by closer 
textual analysis in each case. 

Apart from the agreement among the various corpora 
on the classes of subjects chosen for inclusion in their texts, 
and the more specific literary relationship among the corpora 
of Lower Mesopotamia, there is also substantial agreement 
among the corpora with respect to the sanctions that apply in 
the individual cases. Especially noteworthy in this connection 
are those cases where the sanctions are pecuniary, the dam- 
ages often being identical or very close in amount among the 
several corpora. Such points of agreement constitute a more 
reliable index of the degree of uniformity of legal custom and 
usage in the Ancient Near East than those cases and fields in 
which penal sanctions apply, e.g., the sexual offences, such as 
rape (only of women who are married or preempted for mar- 
riage [“engaged”] by payment of a bride-price), adultery, and 
incest, all of which involve the death penalty; for these latter 
are acts which in almost any civilized society would be treated 
as the gravest of offenses, warranting the summary death of 
the offender. In all the codes, including the Bible, the death 
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penalty is most often meted out for sexual offenses (E. Good, 
Stanford Law Review 19 (1967), 947-77). 

Wherever the law corpora treat homicide and bodily 
injuries in any detail, it is evident that they distinguished be- 
tween premeditated acts, non-intentional acts, accident, and 
negligence, the penalties increasing in direct proportion to the 
degree of guilt, with injuries or deaths which are the result of 
negligence regarded as more serious than accidental or even 
non-intentional acts. Homicide resulting from negligence 
such as faulty house-building that caused the death of an oc- 
cupant, was treated as a serious offense, and could bring the 
death penalty to the builder or a member of his family. How- 
ever, the owner of a dangerous animal such as a goring ox was 
subject only to pecuniary damages. Talionic punishments (“an 
eye for an eye”) appear to have been an innovation in the Laws 
of Hammurapi, since the earlier corpora prescribe only pecu- 
niary damages for injuries resulting from assault and battery. 
Even in LH the talionic penalty was limited to assaults upon 
the upper classes, which is an indication that such actions 
were viewed more gravely than similar acts against the lower 
classes. However, it should be stressed that talionic punish- 
ments and penalties of physical mutilation are rarely attested 
in documents referring to actual cases, and very likely were 
hardly ever resorted to. The victim of an eye gouging would 
have in most cases preferred monetary compensation. The ta- 
lionic rules in the biblical law collections are probably equally 
to be viewed as an ideal principle of justice and equity. The 
non-talionic laws of Ur-Namma 18-22 (M. Roth, Law Collec- 
tions from Mesopotamia and Asia Minor (1995), 19) permit a 
rich man to maim anyone so long as he pays the stipulated 
fines. The talionic punishments subject the offender to physi- 
cal punishment. 

An offense may be termed “criminal” when it is viewed as 
inimical to the well-being of the society as a whole and when 
the sanction is imposed by the public authority and not nec- 
essarily in the interest of any private party who may have been 
directly injured by the offending act. A “religious” offense, if 
subject to regular and predictable sanction, was thus a crimi- 
nal offense. According to these criteria, sorcery is a criminal 
offense. It is already so treated in LH, which prescribes the pen- 
alty of death by drowning (i.e., through the river ordeal) and 
can be traced through LH, AL, HL, and finally in biblical law. 
Blasphemy and sedition, and insurrection appear to constitute 
another group of offenses treated early as criminal, e.g., aL 2 
(blasphemy and sedition by a woman), and HL 2:173 (oppos- 
ing the decision of the crown and the elders). The character 
of the offense in the example from Hx is clearly indicated by 
the inclusion in the same paragraph of the case of the slave 
who rebels against his master. This, in turn, indicates that the 
offense of the wife in LH 143, for which she was to be cast into 
the water, involved some overt act of disloyalty to her husband 
in addition to profligacy, and from this it may be assumed a 
fortiori that similar acts of disloyalty or sedition against the 
crown or the religious order were dealt with in Babylonia with 
at least equal severity. 
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It is often noted that the legal corpora of the Ancient 
Near East are almost exclusively concerned with “secular” or 
“civil” law, in contrast to the biblical corpora in which “civil” 
and “cultic,” or religious, rules are intermingled without ap- 
parent differentiation. HL, however, includes a number of 
cultic rules organized as a consecutive group, which indi- 
cates that the compiler of the corpus was conscious of the 
distinctive character of this group of rules. All the offenses 
in this group deal with violations, in one way or another, of 
real property, but the interesting feature of all of these rules is 
that there is no mention of any pecuniary or related form of 
penalty for these acts (apart from restitution wherever appli- 
cable); the expiation of these wrongs consists solely of ritual 
purification and sacrificial offerings. The conclusion is there- 
fore inevitable that in Hittite society the institution of private 
real property was invested with the aura of religious sanctity, 
transgressions against which constituted a ritual defilement 
as well as a civil injury. 

It may be said that the reason the law corpora of the cu- 
neiform civilizations of the Ancient Near East appear to us to 
deal almost exclusively with “civil” or secular” law is not that 
the compilers of these corpora deliberately excluded religious 
subjects from their interest, but that “religious” laws were al- 
most totally irrelevant for the general public; the public was 
rarely in a position to commit purely “religious” offences. Be- 
cause the Torah in its final form is the product of the theocracy 
of the period of the Second Temple, we find the intermingling 
of “religious” and “secular” laws. The Torah makes no distinc- 
tion between “religious” and “civil” offenses, nor, in terms of 
its own ideological orientation, would it have been meaning- 
ful for its writers to have introduced such distinctions into 
their legal structure. 

The most common Akkadian term relating to the sphere 
of law is dinum. The often-expressed notion that this term 
denoted statutory law is in error. The term dinum denotes a 
case which is actually or hypothetically before the court. It 
comprises the statement of the facts of a given case, the court 
proceedings in its adjudication, and the verdict or decision of 
the real or hypothetical judge. The rules which comprise the 
Laws or Code of Hammurapi, for example, are nothing but a 
collection of hypothetical cases and their respective rulings as 
propounded by Hammurapi in his role of the supreme judge. 
They do not constitute law in that they cannot, and probably 
were not even intended to, serve as binding precedents for 
similar cases. 

Another term which had wide currency in the Old Bab- 
ylonian period, particularly during the dynasty of Hammu- 
rapi, is simdatum, which in the older literature on the sub- 
ject has been taken to mean “statutory laws.” It occurs most 
often in the expression “according to the royal simdatum” or 
simply “according to the simdatum:” The two phrases may be 
used interchangeably, and must have the general sense of “ac- 
cording to the regular, or established, procedures [governing 
the specific situation].” The simdatum is, therefore, to be un- 
derstood as the entire established body of legal tradition, of 
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which some aspect is to be invoked in the particular instance 
where the simdatum is alluded to. When a text refers to the 
“simdatum of the king” the phrase is to be understood in the 
broad sense as, e.g., “the laws of the crown, of the realm” of 
which the particular reigning monarch is only the guardian, 
not the author. 

Finally, there occurs frequently in legal contexts the term 
misarum or mésarum; it denotes the quality of “equity” or “bal- 
ance,’ “equilibrium” and, hence, “justice” The achievement 
and maintenance of this “balance” is viewed as the primary 
function and duty of the king. The periodic royal decrees and 
edicts which are sometimes referred to as miSarum acts are 
specific measures directed towards this end. In different peri- 
ods and different reigns the content of these measures would 
vary in accordance with the immediate situation. Hence the 
name misarum edict does not describe a measure of a spe- 
cific or fixed content, but is something of an epithet attached 
to measures announced by the king, usually early in his reign, 
which are designed to remedy particular economic imbal- 
ances, and which thereby seek to assure the populace that 
the new ruler has truly dedicated himself to the advancement 
and maintenance of justice. These measures entailed cancel- 
lation of certain types of debts, release from certain kinds of 
tenant obligations, and freedom from servitude for debt. Not 
all obligations were cancelled for all the people on such oc- 
casions, but the edict specified the classes of persons, cities, 
and types of obligations which were to be affected by each act. 
References to such acts are found in the year-dates of the rul- 
ers of the Old Babylonian period, but to date only two texts 
are known which are devoted to the specific measures that 
such royal pronouncements entailed. These are the edicts of 
Samsu-iluna (c. 1750 B.c.E.), Hammurapi’s son and successor, 
and of Ammi-saduqa (c. 1650 B.c.£.), the fourth successor to 
the throne in Babylon after Hammurapi, and next-to-the-last 
of the line. It must be kept in mind that such edicts were di- 
rected by the promulgating authority to the immediate situa- 
tion only, and were in no way intended to become the perma- 
nent “law of the land.” Nor was there any rule which dictated 
the issue of such decrees at regular intervals, or for having the 
provisions contained in them take effect automatically at such 
times, as was the case of the biblical rules for the *Sabbatical 
year and the Jubilee. 

One might conclude by characterizing law in ancient 
Mesopotamia as being essentially a congeries of local custom- 
ary systems, which kings periodically attempted to make uni- 
form or “reform” for administrative efficiency. These attempts, 
however, were at best of limited effectiveness even at the time 
of their promulgation. Doubt may even be raised concerning 
the degree to which the so-called lawgiver intended to have his 
precepts enforced and whether he disposed of a bureaucracy 
that was really capable of assuring such enforcement. These 
law codes, however, remain of prime historical value as an in- 
dex to the morals, ethical notions, and institutions prevailing 
at the time of their publication. 

[Jacob Finkelstein] 
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The centrality of law in life is a theme common to both 
Israel and Mesopotamia. There are, in fact, laws that are com- 
mon to both societies, even in their wording. Thus, the Laws 
of Eshnunna paragraph 54 reads: “If an ox is known to gore 
habitually and the ward authorities have had the fact made 
known to its owner, but he does not have his ox dehorned 
[?] it gores a man and causes [his] death, then the owner of 
the ox shall pay two-thirds of a mina of silver” (trans. by A. 
Goetze, in: AASOR, 31 [1956];. Roth, Law Collections, 67), and 
the code of Hammurapi paragraph 251 reads, “If a man’s ox is 
a gorer and his ward authorities had informed him that it is a 
gorer but he did not cover its horns or tie up his ox and that 
ox gores a free man and causes his death he shall pay one half 
mina of silver.” A parallel law is to be found in Exodus 21:29: 
“Tf, however, that ox has been in the habit of goring, and its 
owner, though warned, has failed to guard it, and it kills a man 
or a woman — the ox shall be stoned and its owner, too, shall 
be put to death.” Mesopotamian law, apart from the monetary 
penalty that the owner must pay, contains no penalty provi- 
sion as far as the ox is concerned. Hebrew law requires that 
the owner of the ox be executed (according to Ex. 21:30 he 
can redeem himself), and that the ox likewise be executed. 
Moreover, the ox is to be killed by being stoned, and its flesh 
is not to be eaten. 

Yet these laws, as similar as they may appear to be, reflect 
the basic difference between the Israelite and Mesopotamian 
legal systems. The codes of Mesopotamia are essentially secular 
codes in that they treat only matters concerning the conduct of 
one human being towards another. The relationship between 
the human and the divine is not regulated, nor are religious 
sanctions used to back up the essentially secular laws. In Isra- 
elite legal theory as articulated in the Bible, religion and law 
are intertwined. All law ultimately derives from God. Viola- 
tions of religious law are punishable by human courts, and re- 
ligious sanctions are applied as well as secular sanctions. Meso- 
potamian law contains no provisions regarding the goring ox 
itself. Israelite law requires that the ox be stoned, and its flesh 
is not to be eaten. The underlying principle of biblical law de- 
rives from the concept of the sanctity of human life connected 
with a certain concept of divinity as expressed in Genesis 9:5-6, 
“For your own life-blood I will require a reckoning: I will re- 
quire it of every beast; of humans too, will I require a reckon- 
ing for human life, of every human for that of his fellow-hu- 
man! Whoever sheds the blood of a human, by a human shall 
his blood be shed; for in His image did God make the human” 
In the law of the goring ox this concept finds full expression in 


the penalty meted out to the ox. 
[Aaron Skaist] 


LITERATURE 


Ancient Mesopotamian literature commonly refers to the 
vast - and as yet far from complete — body of writings in cu- 
neiform script which has come down from Ancient Mesopo- 
tamia. It is mostly found on clay tablets on which the writ- 
ing was impressed when the clay was still moist. The writing 
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reads, as does the writing on a printed English page, from left 
to right on the line, the lines running from the top of the page 
downwards. There are indications, however, that cuneiform 
writing once read from top to bottom and then, column for 
column, from right to left. The tablets when inscribed were 
usually allowed to dry naturally, occasionally, if durability 
was of the essence, they were baked at a high temperature to 
hard ceramic. 

Except for a few excerpts in ancient classical writers from 
a book by the Babylonian priest Berossus, nothing at all was 
known either about cuneiform or the literature written in it 
until explorations and excavations - beginning shortly before 
1800 C.E. — focused attention on the cultural treasures that lay 
hidden in the ruined city mounds of Mesopotamia. Mesopota- 
mia, which corresponds to present-day Iraq, was in antiquity 
divided into a northern part, Assyria, and a southern part, 
Babylonia, also called Karduniash or Chaldea. The border be- 
tween them ran approximately east-west a little above mod- 
ern Baghdad. In still earlier times, Babylonia too was divided 
into a northern part, Akkad, and a southern part, Sumer, the 
dividing line running east-west a little above Nippur. Reli- 
able copies of cuneiform inscriptions had been brought back 
by Carsten Niebuhr, only survivor of a Danish expedition in 
1767 C.E. In 1802 C.E. a young German teacher, Grotefend, 
made the first substantial advance in decipherment of the 
difficult script. He was followed by the Englishman Rawlin- 
son, who independently had reached conclusions similar to 
Grotefend’s. With Rawlinson, the Irish scholar Hincks should 
be mentioned. Around 1860 c.£. the decipherment was es- 
sentially achieved. 

Of the greatest importance, both for the help it proved in 
the decipherment and for the interest it created in wider cir- 
cles, was the fortunate fact that English excavations at Nineveh 
came upon the remnants of a great library collected around 
600 C.E. by one of the last Assyrian kings, Ashurbanipal. His- 
torical texts from this library, as well as inscriptions found in 
other Assyrian palaces, threw new light upon personages and 
events dealt with in the Bible: occasionally Assyrian words 
would help the understanding of a difficult biblical idiom and, 
most striking of all, a story about the Deluge, remarkably simi- 
lar to the biblical account, was among the finds. 

Unfortunately, the importance of the tablet find did not 
immediately dawn on the excavators, so no efforts were made 
to keep together fragments that were found together; rather 
everything was simply dumped in baskets. As a result, schol- 
ars to this day are hard at work piecing fragments of Ashur- 
banipal’s library together, and the finding of a new “join” is a 
source of great joy and satisfaction. 

The content of the library was rich and varied, rang- 
ing from literary works in the strict sense of belles-lettres, to 
handbook literature codifying the knowledge of the times in 
various arts, sciences, and pseudo-sciences. Of particular im- 
portance for the decipherment were the lexical texts found. 
‘They gave precious information about how the multi-value 
cuneiform signs could be read. They also contained gram- 
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matical and lexical works dealing with a new and unheard of 
language, ancient Sumerian. This language, which preceded 
Akkadian (that is Assyrian and Babylonian) as vehicle of an- 
cient Mesopotamian culture, has no relative among known 
languages and would almost certainly have proved impene- 
trable had not the Library of Ashurbanipal provided ancient 
grammars, dictionaries, and - most important of all - excel- 
lent and precise translations from Sumerian to Akkadian, its 
many bilingual texts. 

Comparable in many ways to the find of the Library of 
Ashurbanipal was the find to the south, in Nippur, of what was 
at first believed to be a temple library belonging to Enlil’s fa- 
mous temple there, Ekur. Further exploration has shown, how- 
ever, that the tablets in question come from private houses, 
and it seems probable that they represent the “wastepaper 
baskets” of scribal schools carted over and used simply as fill 
in the rebuilding of private houses. 

The content of these - also mostly broken and fragmen- 
tary — tablets is the early Sumerian literature as it survived in 
the schools, during the period when Sumerian culture was 
coming to an end in the first centuries of the second millen- 
nium B.c.£. Here too, a great task of reconstructing the works 
involved from fragments awaited the scholars, a task still far 
from complete. Besides the two large finds here described, 
mention should also be made of important discoveries of texts 
in smaller libraries in Ashur found by the German excavation 
there, and a later, surprising find of tablets in the mound of 
Sultan Tepe by an English expedition. 


SUMERIAN LITERATURE 


General Character 

The earliest evidence of writing from Mesopotamia - or in- 
deed from anywhere - dates back to around the middle of the 
fourth millennium B.c.£. to the period known variously as the 
Protoliterate period or Uruk tv. Before this, however, litera- 
ture doubtlessly existed in Mesopotamia in oral form, and as 
such it probably continued alongside written literature for long 
spans of time. The uses of writing were from the beginning 
those of aiding memory and of organizing complex data, as 
is well illustrated by the two genres that comprise the earliest 
written materials: sign lists and accounts. In time, new genres 
evolved from these genres: lexical texts, derived from sign lists; 
contracts and boundary stones, derived from accounts of gifts 
that accompanied a legal agreement to serve as a testimony to 
it; and, as a new departure, monumental inscriptions: votive 
and building inscriptions; and the letter, originally, as shown 
by its form, an aide-mémoire for the messenger delivering it 
as an oral message. 

The use of writing as a means to organize and remember 
data underlies such genres as date lists and king lists. How- 
ever, it is quite late that this power to organize complex data is 
fully utilized, with the creation of canonical series and hand- 
books, a development which begins in Old Babylonian Times 
and culminates in the Kassite period around the middle of the 
second millennium B.c.£. 
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The oral literature, in the meantime, while continuing 
in its own medium, must gradually have explored the possi- 
bilities of using writing as an aid in memorizing. While the 
innately written genres were, as has been seen, in general ori- 
ented toward serving as reminders and organizing data, the 
genres which originated as oral genres, and only secondarily 
took written form, had as a whole a different aim. A magical 
aspect may be distinguished in oral literature, retained in its 
pure form in the genre of incantation, where the spoken word 
is meant to call into actual existence that which it expresses; 
the more vivid the incantation, the more effective it is, a fact 
which accounts for its being cast in literary, or even poetic, 
language and form. The incantation was the province of a 
professional performer, the incantation priest (Sum. masmas, 
Akk. asipu). A very similar magical purpose also seems to 
underlie other genres rooted in oral tradition. Myth, epic, 
and hymns to gods, temples, and kings, all had the purpose 
of praising somebody or something, and in so doing - as ina 
blessing - of enhancing or calling into being in the object of 
the praise, the virtues ascribed to it. This magical dimension 
of praise can still be seen to be very much alive in the short 
hymns of praise or blessings spoken by the incantation priest 
to the various materials he uses in his magical ritual, the so- 
called Kultmittelgebete, blessings intended to call up in these 
materials the powers and virtues attributed to them in the 
blessing. The praise takes in myths and epics the form of nar- 
rative presentations of great deeds of gods and heroes, origi- 
nally, seemingly, to achieve by presenting them a vitalizing of 
the power to which they testify. In hymns, the praise usually 
takes the more static form of description of great qualities. 

‘The praise genres were the province of a professional 
performer, the bard, Sumerian nar, Akkadian naéru, who sang 
to the accompaniment of a small lyre-like instrument held in 
the hand. The basic character of the myths, epics, and hymns 
he recited is indicated by the standard ending for them found 
over and over again; zag-mi NN, “Praise be NN” where NN is 
the name of the god, hero, or temple sung about. On the ba- 
sis of the praise it offered up, the lyre was also called zag-mi, 
“praise.” The bard (nar) was a cherished member of the court 
of the Sumerian ruler and is depicted reciting at royal ban- 
quets, on monuments from around the middle of the Early 
Dynastic Period. 

A praise of a special kind was the lament, the praise of 
values lost. The lament genre may plausibly be assumed to 
have originated as lament for human dead and from there to 
have been extended to use in the rituals marking the death of 
the god of fertility in his various forms, and to rituals seeking 
the rebuilding of a destroyed temple. Actually, however, only 
very few elegies for human dead have come down to us, and 
on the whole, examples of laments of any kind do not antedate 
the Third Dynasty of Ur. The genre of laments was the prov- 
ince of a professional performer, the elegist (gala). He was, like 
his colleague the bard, a fixture at the Sumerian rulers’ courts, 
ready to soothe the dark moments for his master by his elegies. 
He played, as the texts show, a major role at funerals. 
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Besides the genres mentioned, there were a number of 
others which made their way from oral into written form, 
most of them, as far as one can judge, of a popular and infor- 
mal character with no professional performers in charge of 
them, but presented as occasion arose by whoever felt like it. 
Among these were love songs, generally placed in the mouth 
of women and dealing with gods and kings; wisdom texts, in- 
cluding proverbs and disputation texts pitting different eval- 
uations against one another; didactic compositions such as 
the so-called Farmer’s Almanac; letters to gods with prayer 
for personal misfortune; and copies of royal diplomatic cor- 
respondence, of royal inscriptions of various periods, of legal 
decisions by courts, and others not lending itself easily to lit- 
erary classification. 

The Agade period (ca. 2340-2159) in which rulers of 
Semitic origin adopted Sumerian culture, introduced a dis- 
tinctive type of votive inscription detailing military achieve- 
ments. From later copies two works credited to the daughter of 
Sargon of Akkad, Enheduanna, the first named author in his- 
tory, who served as high priestess of the moon-god Nanna 
in Ur, are known. One is a series of short hymns to each of 
the major temples of Sumer and Akkad, the other is a long, 
impassioned plea to the goddess Inanna. The short Gutian 
period that followed the Agade period is notable mainly for 
works produced when it ended. A vivid account by Utu-he- 
gal of Uruk of his war of liberation against the Gutians to 
“return the kingship of Sumer into its own hands” survives 
in later copies. To Utu-hegal’s reign may also be assigned the 
composition of the great Sumerian King List, though other 
scholars prefer a slightly later date. To the end of the Gutian 
domination belong, furthermore, the famous cylinders a and 
B of Gudea, inscribed with a hymn to the temple of Ningirsu 
in Girsu as rebuilt by Gudea. They recount in wonderfully 
pregnant classical language the divine command to build, 
the building itself, and lastly the organization of the divine 
staff serving the needs of Ningirsu and the feast marking the 
completion of the work. 

The perfection and ease of style in the Gudea cylinders 
show that Gudea’s reign was a golden age of literature. In fact 
under him and in the following period of Ur 111, may be placed 
the main burst of creativity that created Sumerian literature 
as now known and as it was preserved and handed on in the 
schools of the Isin-Larsa and Old Babylonian periods which 
followed Ur 111. 


The Standard Body of Sumerian Literature 

An outline of the content of Sumerian literature as it took 
form around the period of the Third Dynasty of Ur (c. 2113- 
2000 B.C.E.) and was added to and transmitted in the schools 
of the following Isin-Larsa Period (c. 2000-1763 B.C.E.) can 
most conveniently be given in terms of the genres discussed 
in the general section above. 


MYTHS, EPICS, AND HYMNS. Myths. The Sumerian myths 
seem to be devoted to a relatively small number of major dei- 
ties only; Enlil, Ninurta, Enki, Inanna, and Dumuzi are the 
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central figures in most of them. The myths about Enlil in- 
clude the following: 

(1) “Enlil and Ninlil: The Birth of the Moon-god, which 
tells how Enlil when he was young took Ninlil by force, was 
banned from Nippur by the assembly of the gods and set 
out for the Netherworld. Ninlil, who had become pregnant 
with the moon-god, followed him and on the road, in vari- 
ous disguises, Enlil persuaded her to lie with him to conceive 
another child to take the moon-god’s place in the Nether- 
world. Thus three further divine children were engendered, all 
chthonic in character. 

(2) “Enlil’s wooing of Ninlil,” a second, more conven- 
tional version of Enlil’s wooing of Ninlil when she was yet a 
young girl in her mother’s house in Eresh. Even in this tale En- 
lil is depicted as impetuous, but here he commits no wrong. 

(3) “The Creation of the Pickax,” a short tale relating 
how in the beginning Enlil forced Heaven apart from Earth 
to make room for things to grow, fashioned the pickax with 
which he broke the crust of the earth in Uzumua, “Where 
Flesh was grown,” a sacred spot in Nippur, to uncover the 
heads of the first men growing out of the earth like plants, and 
how he then let the other gods share in the use of the pickax 
and the human workers. 

The myths about Enlil’s son Ninurta, god of the plow, 
of the thunderstorms in spring, and of the yearly floods, are 
mainly two. 

(1) Lugal-e, a myth telling how Ninurta went to war in 
the mountains to the east against the Asakku, a demonic being 
engendered on Earth by Heaven, whom the plants had elected 
king. After a pitched battle Ninurta was victorious. He then 
built the near ranges, the hursag, as a dam, directed the wa- 
ters from the mountains into the Tigris to provide irrigation 
water for Sumer, presented the hursag as a gift to his mother 
Ninlil when she came to see him, and gave her the name 
Ninhursaga(k), “Queen of the hursag” After that Ninurta sat 
in judgment on the stones, some of which had opposed him 
viciously in the war. His judgments on them determined the 
character and qualities they now have. The section about the 
dolerite, a stone imported by Gudea for his statues, suggests 
that the myth was written, or perhaps added to, in his reign. 

(2) A second myth about Ninurta known as An-gim- 
dim4-ma tells how Ninurta, as he nears Nippur in full panoply 
of war, is met by Enlil’s vizier Nusku, who bids him lessen his 
clamor and not disturb Enlil. Ninurta answers huffily with a 
long boastful speech, but is calmed down and is made to enter 
Nippur peacefully by his barber, Ninkarnunna. 

(3) A third myth “Ninurta’s Pride and Punishment” seems 
to tell that Ningirsu, at Enki’s behest, captured the thunder- 
bird Ansud who had stolen the tablets of fate from Enki. He 
had obviously hoped thus to obtain the tablets for himself, 
but when Ansud released them from its claw they returned to 
Enki in Apsu. Ninurta then, by bringing on a flood, sought to 
take over from Enki by force, but was outwitted and impris- 
oned in a pit dug by the tortoise, where Enki severely chided 
him for his ambitions. 
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It may be questioned whether the myth just told is best 
considered a Ninurta or an Enki myth. Clearly its sympathies 
are with the latter. Clever Enki, the god of the fresh waters in 
rivers and pools, was one of the most beloved subjects of the 
mythmakers. Among tales about him may be mentioned the 
following: 

(1) “Enki and Ninhursaga” in which Enki presented the 
city on the island of Tilmun (modern Bahrain) to Ninhur- 
saga, provided it with water and made it an emporium. He 
then united with Ninhursaga, engendering a daughter with 
whom in time he united, again engendering a daughter, and so 
forth. At last, when he has lain with Uttu, the spider, goddess 
of weaving, Ninhursaga removes his semen from Uttu’s body 
and throws it on the ground. Seven plants grow up and Enki in 
time appears, names, and eats the plants. This makes him very 
ill, but eventually Ninhursaga is mollified and helps him give 
birth to the seven goddesses which have grown in his body 
from the plants. The myth ends with their being married off. 

(2) “Enki and Ninmah” tells how the gods complained 
about having to do the hard work of irrigation agriculture, 
how Enki had his mother Namma give birth to man to re- 
lieve them, and how at the party to celebrate Namma’s deliv- 
ery Ninmah, another name for Ninhursaga, boasted that she 
could alter man’s shape for good or bad at will. Enki accepted 
the challenge, saying that he could find a living for anything 
she might make, and then fashioned five freaks of various 
kinds, for all of whom Enki provided a job. When the roles 
were reversed, however, and Enki tried his hand at mischief, 
the being he created was afflicted with all the ills of old age, 
which thus came into the world, Ninmah being unable to do 
anything to help. 

(3) As organizer of the world, Enki appears in “Enki and 
World Order” in which at Enlil’s behest he organized the world 
much as one would organize an estate, determining first the 
character of the major cities in Sumer, then arranging for the 
sea, the rivers, clouds, and rain, then instituting economies 
such as agriculture, herding, etc., placing appropriate gods in 
charge, and lastly having to pacify the goddess Inanna, who 
did not think she had been given enough offices. 

(4) The text which would be called the “Eridu Prehis- 
tory, which deals with the creation and settling of humans, 
creation of animals, the antediluvian cities, and the flood, is 
probably to be classed as an Enki myth since he is the hero 
of the Flood story. It is he who warns his worshiper Ziusudra 
against Enlil’s wrath afterward. 

As popular with the mythmakers as Enki, or even more 
so, was his granddaughter Inanna, city goddess or Uruk and 
one of the most complex figures in the Mesopotamian pan- 
theon. She seems to combine features of a goddess of stores, a 
rain-goddess, and a goddess of the morning and evening star. 
The myths picture her as a young unmarried girl of the aris- 
tocracy, proud, willful, jealous, and power-hungry. 

(1) In one of the myths about Inanna, “Inanna and the 
Powers of Office,” she is pitted against her wily grandfather 
Enki. Arriving on a visit to him in Eridu, she is properly feasted 
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and Enki, drinking deep, confers in his expansive mood one 
important office after another upon her. When he wakes up 
sober next morning he rues his prodigality, but Inanna is gone. 
He still tries to stop her boat and get the offices back but in 
vain, and Inanna triumphantly brings them into Uruk. 

(2) The myth of “Inanna and Ebeh’” tells of the victory of 
Inanna over the mountain Ebeh (modern Jabel Hamrin) and 
consists mainly of a series of speeches glorifying her prowess 
in one form or another. 

(3) Another myth, “Inanna and Bilulu,” tells how Inanna 
hears about the killing of her young husband, Dumuzi, com- 
poses a paean in his honor, and then sets about avenging him 
on his killers Bilulu and her son Girgire. 

(4) The longest of the myths about Inanna is the one 
called “Inanna’s Descent.” It tells how Inanna took it into her 
heart to descend to the Netherworld to wrest control of it from 
her elder sister Ereshkigal. The venture ended in disaster and 
Inanna was killed and changed into a cut of meat gone bad. 
Her loyal handmaid, Ninshubur, seeking help for her, finally 
obtained it from Enki, who fashioned two beings who were 
to win Ereshkigal’s favor by expressing compassion for her. 
They did so, and when in return she granted them a wish, they 
asked for the meat that was Inanna and brought her back to 
life with food and water of life that Enki had given them. Still 
Inanna was not permitted to leave the Netherworld unless she 
could provide a substitute for herself, and so a posse of Neth- 
erworld deputies were sent along with her. As they met per- 
sons close to Inanna on their way - all dressed in mourning 
for her - she balked at giving them over to the demons. Only 
when in Uruk they found her young husband Dumuzi festively 
dressed and enjoying himself, did hurt and jealousy make her 
turn him over to the deputies. He, terrified, appealed to the 
sun-god, Utu, Inanna’s brother and Dumuzi’s brother-in law, 
to change him into a gazelle that he might escape his pursuers. 
Utu did so, and Dumuzi escaped but was again captured. This 
repeated itself three times, but in the end there was no way 
out for Dumuzi, who was taken to the Netherword. His sister, 
Geshtinanna, seeking him, found him there with the help of 
the Fly, and the myth ends by Inanna rewarding or punish- 
ing the Fly - it is not clear which - and dividing the stay in 
the Netherworld between Dumuzi and his sister so that they 
alternate, each of them spending half a year only in the Neth- 
erworld, the other half they are up with the living. 

The myth about Dumuzi’s repeated flights and captures, 
which forms the second half of “Inanna’s Descent” exists also, 
with only slight modification, as a separate tale, 

(1) “Dumuzi’s Dream,’ which relates how Dumuzi had an 
ominous dream, and sent for his sister Geshtinanna, who in- 
terpreted it as foreboding his death. Attempting to hide from 
the deputies who came to carry him off, Dumuzi was betrayed 
by a colleague and caught. His subsequent appeal to Utu, his 
escape, etc., runs parallel to the story in “Inanna’s Descent? A 
more cheerful myth is 

(2) “Dumuzi’s Wedding,’ which begins by relating how 
Inanna sends messages to her bridal attendants, including the 
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bridegroom, Dumuzi, inviting them to bring their gifts. They 
do so, and the story goes through all the stages of a Sumerian 
wedding: the bridegroom arriving with his gifts, the bride hav- 
ing her bath and dressing in all her finery before opening the 
door to him, which is the symbolic act concluding the mar- 
riage, Dumuzi leading his bride to his own home, stopping 
on the way to visit his own tutelary god, and his reassuring 
of his nervous young bride that she will not be asked to work 
hard or do any tiring tasks in her new house. 


Epics. The epics, which deal with great and memorable deeds 
of men rather than of gods, are more immediately accessi- 
ble than the myths, which often presuppose a knowledge of 
what the gods stand for, which is not easily come by. Most of 
the epics that have come down to us center around rulers of 
the First Dynasty of Uruk. This was the dynasty from which 
the kings of the Third Dynasty of Ur thought themselves de- 
scended, and it seems likely that what has been transmitted is 
in effect a choice aimed at the taste of that court, perhaps as it 
changed with time from one king to the next. 

Closest to the effect of primary epic with its emphasis on 
martial valor and honor is perhaps the following: 

(1) The epic tale “Gilgamesh and Agga (Akka; cos 1, 
550-52).” It tells how Gilgamesh, vassal ruler of Uruk under 
Agga of Kish, persuades him to resist performing its corvée 
duties with weapon in hand. Agga and his longboats soon ap- 
pear before Uruk’s walls. Only Gilgamesh himself is valiant 
enough to make a successful sortie. He cuts his way to Agga’s 
boat and takes Agga captive. Having thus proved himself, how- 
ever, he grandly sets Agga free and even reaffirms his over- 
lordship, all in gratitude for the fact that on an earlier occa- 
sion Agga had taken Gilgamesh in when the latter sought his 
protection as a fugitive. 

(2) Also in some degree warlike in spirit, but with dis- 
tinct romantic overtones of the strange and the far away, is the 
tale of “Gilgamesh and Huwawa,’ which tells how Gilgamesh, 
to win fame, undertakes an expedition against the terrible 
Huwawa in the cedar mountains in the west. The adventure 
nearly ends in disaster, but by deceit Gilgamesh gets Huwawa 
in his power and, when he is nobly inclined to spare him, Hu- 
wawa rouses the anger of Enkidu, Gilgamesh’s servant, who 
promptly kills him. 

(3) A mythical element enters into the tale of “Gilgamesh 
and the Bull of Heaven.” The city goddess of Uruk, Inanna, has 
offered Gilgamesh marriage and has been rudely refused. To 
avenge herself, she asks the loan of the fierce “bull of heaven” 
from her father Anu. Anu reluctantly grants her wish. Con- 
trary to expectations, however, the bull does not manage to 
kill Gilgamesh, but is itself slain by him and Enkidu. 

(4) Gilgamesh exhibits a quite different friendly, attitude 
toward Inanna in another story, “Gilgamesh, Enkidu, and the 
Netherworld”. In this tale, Inanna finds a tree drifting on the 
river, pulls it in, and plants it, in the hope of making a bed 
and a chair from its wood when it is fully grown. By that time, 
however, the tree has been taken over by the Ansud bird, the 
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demoness Lilith, and a great serpent. In her disappointment 
she turns to Gilgamesh, who scares off the unwelcome guests, 
fells the tree, and gives her wood for her bed and chair. From 
the tree stub and the branches he makes what seems to be a 
puck and stick for some hockey-like game, and celebrates the 
victory with a feast. At the feast, however, a waif, who has no 
one to take care of her, utters a cry of protest to the god of 
justice and fairness, Utu, and Gilgamesh’s puck and stick fall 
into the Netherworld. Enkidu offers to go down and bring 
them up and Gilgamesh instructs him in how to behave so as 
not to be held back down there. Enkidu, however, disregards 
the instructions and so must remain in the Netherworld. All 
Gilgamesh can do is to obtain permission for Enkidu’s ghost 
to come up to see him. Enkidu’s ghost then ascends through 
a hole in the earth, the two embrace, and in answer to Gil- 
gamesh’s questions Enkidu tells him in detail how people are 
treated in the hereafter. 

(5) A badly damaged tale called “The Death of Gil- 
gamesh” will be dealt with later when the genre of elegiac 
epic is discussed. 

To the romantic epic with its penchant for the strange 
and fantastic belongs also the “Lugalbanda Epic,’ the hero of 
which is listed in the Sumerian King List as the successor of 
Enmerkar and predecessor of Gilgamesh, separated from the 
latter by one Dumuzi, a fisherman from Kuar. According to 
other traditions, Lugalbanda was the father of Gilgamesh. 

In the epic called after him Lugalbanda is still a young 
man. It relates how Enmerkar calls up his army for a cam- 
paign against the city of Aratta in the eastern highlands. On 
the march, Lugalbanda falls seriously ill and is left to die in a 
cave (hurrum) in the mountains by his fellows. He partly re- 
covers, however, and begins fervently to pray to the gods for 
help. The gods hear his prayers and as he roams the moun- 
tains he comes upon the nest of the thunderbird, Ansud, gains 
its favor, and is granted, at his own wish, supreme powers of 
speed and endurance. The bird also helps him find his way 
back to the army, and there, among his comrades, Lugalbanda 
completely recovers. The army reaches Aratta and begins a 
long siege of it. However, after a while Enmerkar’s zest for the 
task wanes and he wishes to send a message back to Uruk to 
Inanna, upbraiding her for no longer caring enough for him; 
she must choose between him and her city Aratta. There is, 
however, no messenger who dares undertake the hazardous 
journey. At last Lugalbanda volunteers, and successfully car- 
ries the message to Inanna. She receives him well, hears En- 
merkar’s message, and advises Enmerkar to catch a certain 
fish on which Aratta’s life depends. Thus he will put an end 
to the city. Its craftsmen, handiwork, copper and moulds for 
casting, he can then take as spoil. 

There are two other epics of which Enmerkar is the hero: 
“Enmerkar and Suhkesdanna” and “Enmerkar and the Lord of 
Aratta.” The first of these is a romantic epic verging on fairy 
tale. It tells how Ensuhkesdanna of Aratta sent messengers to 
Enmerkar in Uruk, demanding that he submit to Aratta since 
Ensuhkesdanna could provide a temple of lapis lazuli and a 
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richly adorned couch for the rite of the sacred marriage with 
Inanna, while Enmerkar had but a temple of mud brick and 
a bed of wood to offer. The demand is, as could be expected, 
proudly refused, and Ensuhkesdanna then wishes to obtain 
his demands by force of arms. The assembly in Aratta is not 
willing to support him in this, however, and so he is tempo- 
rarily at an impasse. Then an incantation priest (masmas) 
and magician at his court offers to use his powers to have a 
canal dug to Uruk and to have the inhabitants load their pos- 
sessions on boats and haul them to Aratta. Ensuhkesdanna is 
delighted and rewards him richly. The magician then sets out 
from Aratta, and arriving on his way at Nidaba’s city Eresh 
near Uruk he persuades - since he can speak the language of 
animals - the cows and goats there to stop giving milk, thus 
interrupting the cult of Nidaba. At the complaint of the herd- 
ers, a learned amazon goes up against him in a sorcerer’s con- 
test in which both cast fish spawn into the river and pull out 
animals: the magician, a fish, and the amazon, a bird, which 
flies off with the fish; the magician, an ewe and its lamb, the 
amazon, a wolf that runs off with them, and so forth. After 
the fifth try the magician is exhausted, it becomes dark before 
his eyes, and he is all confused. The amazon chides him, say- 
ing that while his wizardry is plentiful, his judgment is sadly 
lacking in that he has tried his wizardry against the holy city of 
Nidaba. So saying, the amazon seized his tongue in her hand 
and, denying his plea for mercy on the grounds that his crime 
was sacrilegious, killed. Word of his fate reached Aratta, and 
Ensuhkesdanna, much sobered, acknowledged the preemi- 
nence of Enmerkar. 

The other epic about Enmerkar makes of the rivalry be- 
tween Enmerkar and the lord of Aratta a battle of wits, a test 
of which of them is most competent as ruler. In its scale of val- 
ues, peaceful compromise seems to win out over military solu- 
tions. It begins by telling how Enmerkar appealed to Inanna to 
make her other city, Aratta, subject to Uruk, so that its people 
would bring down stone and other precious building materi- 
als as tribute to Uruk for Enmerkar’s temple building. Inanna 
grants his wish, tells him to send a messenger to Aratta to de- 
mand submission, and withholds rain from Aratta, in order 
to put pressure on it to submit. The ruler of Aratta at first re- 
jects the demand, but when he is told that Inanna sides with 
Enmerkar he accedes pro forma: he will submit if Enmerkar 
will send grain to relieve the famine caused by the drought, but 
this grain must not be sent in sacks, it must be loaded into the 
carrying nets of donkeys. Enmerkar complies with this seem- 
ingly impossible demand by sending sprouted grain and malt, 
but is set a new similar, seemingly impossible condition. After 
he had complied with that and still another, he loses patience, 
however, and threatens to destroy Aratta. His angry message 
is too long for the messenger to remember, and so to help him 
Enmerkar invents the letter. When the messenger arrives in 
Aratta with the written letter and the lord of Aratta is pon- 
dering it to think of a new subterfuge, the god of rainstorms, 
Ishkur, apparently knowing nothing about what is going on, 
drenches the region around Aratta, producing a bumper crop. 
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At this point, unfortunately, the text is incompletely preserved. 
From what we have, however, it is possible to gather that the 
conflict was resolved by the invention of trade and a peaceful 
exchange of goods follows. Thus Enmerkar is able to obtain his 
coveted building materials through peaceful means. 

The later Dynasty of Agade, with its heroic figures Sar- 
gon and Naram-Sin, formed a second, minor focus for the 
epic tradition. Sargon, the founder of the dynasty, figures in 
an unfortunately very fragmentary text in which he seems to 
have made the wife of his Sumerian opponent Lugal-zagge-si 
his concubine, but under what circumstances is not clear. An- 
other, as yet unpublished, story tells how he was protected by 
Inanna at the court of Ur-Zababa of Kish when he was serv- 
ing there as cupbearer. The figure of Naram-Sin seems to have 
become the type of the self-willed human ruler challenging 
the gods in his hubris. The epic tale called “The Fall of Agade” 
tells, after describing the might and prosperity of Agade, how 
Naram-Sin, wishing to rebuild Enlil’s temple Ekur in Nippur, 
failed to obtain favorable omens that would allow him to do 
so. Yet, against Enlil’s will, Naram-Sin mustered his forces and 
began demolishing Ekur. Enlil in his anger called in the wild 
Gutian mountaineers, who disrupted all communication in 
the country and produced dire famine. Lest the whole coun- 
try be destroyed, the major deities of Sumer then appealed 
to Enlil and succeeded in having the punishment focused on 
Agade as the actual offender. It was thoroughly cursed by the 
gods so that it would never again be inhabited. 


Hymns to Gods. Praise, with its attendant effects of enhance- 
ment and expression of allegiance to persons and to values, 
can take descriptive as well as narrative form and becomes 
then hymnal rather than mythical or epic. Mesopotamian lit- 
erature focused such hymnal praise particularly on three sub- 
jects: gods, temples, and kings. The resultant genres are not, 
however, kept rigidly apart, and sections of a hymn to a god 
may well be devoted to praise of his temple, just as hymning a 
temple generally includes praise of its divine owner. The royal 
hymns abound in addresses to the gods to assist and protect 
the king hymned. 

Among major hymns directed to gods, there is reason to 
mention first the great hymn to Enlil of Nippur called Enlil 
surase. It tells how Enlil chose Nippur as his abode, describes 
its sacred character so fiercely intolerant of all evil, moves on 
to Enlil’s temple in it, Ekur, describes the latter’s rituals and 
sacred personnel, and then Enlil himself as the key figure in 
the administration of the universe, planning for the mainte- 
nance and well-being of all creatures; it ends with a brief ac- 
knowledgement also of Enlil’s spouse, Ninlil, who shares his 
powers with him. 

Another remarkable hymn is a hymn to the sun-god Utu, 
which praises him as maintainer of justice and equity in the 
universe and the last recourse of those who have no-one else 
to turn to. Utu’s sister, Inanna, is hymned as the evening star 
in a hymn of ten sections. It describes her role in judging hu- 
man conduct, and ends with a description of her rite of the 
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holy marriage as performed under Iddin-Dagan of Isin with 
the king embodying her divine bridegroom, Dumuzi. Other 
hymns dealing with this rite may be considered actual cult 
texts. Most likely they accompanied a performance of the rit- 
ual acts, for often they furnished a running account of what is 
done in the rite as seen by an observer at close quarters. 

A very remarkable and ancient hymn to Inanna (cos 1, 
518-22) was written, according to Sumerian tradition, by a 
daughter of king Sargon of Agade, Enheduanna, who was 
high priestess of the moon-god Nanna in Ur. In the hymn, 
she has been driven out by enemies, feels abandoned by her 
divine husband Nanna, and turns in her distress to Inanna, 
the divine protector of her father and her family - and also, 
at that time, holder of the kingship of the gods. The descrip- 
tion of Inanna in this hymn is that of a goddess of rains and 
thunderstorms. 

Other hymns to goddesses of notable literary qualities 
are a long hymn to the goddess Nanshe in Nina emphasizing 
her role as upholder of morals and ethics, a long hymn to the 
goddess Nininsina praising her powers to heal and to drive 
out demons of disease, and a hymn to the goddess Nungal in 
Nippur, a prison goddess with strong Netherworld affinities. 
The hymn to her describes in detail the features of her temple, 
which serves as a place of ordeal and place where she judges 
and imprisons evildoers. It then moves into a self-praise by the 
goddess in which she lists her various functions and those of 
her husband Birtum. Many more such hymns could be men- 
tioned, but these may suffice as examples of the genre and of 
the variety of treatment it allows. 

A particular group of hymns to gods deserves, however, 
special mention: the “processional hymns.” These are hymns 
meant to be sung as accompaniment on the occasion of ritual 
processions of the gods and on ritual journeys to visit other 
deities in other cities. Occasionally, as in the case of the com- 
position called “The Journey of Nanna to Nippur,’ they ap- 
proach narrative form, describing the stages of the journey 
by boat and Nanna’ cordial reception by Enlil in Nippur be- 
fore launching into a long catalog of the blessings bestowed 
upon him by Enlil to take along home to Ur. Somewhat simi- 
lar hymns celebrate, respectively, Inanna’s and Ninurta’s jour- 
neys to Eridu, and a hymn of this kind, verging on both the 
myth and the hymn to temples in “Enki Builds Eengurra,’ 
which tells how Enki built his temple in Eridu, then traveled 
by boat to Nippur, where he invited the gods to a party to cel- 
ebrate the completion of his new home, and where his father 
Enlil spoke the praise of it. 


Hymns to Temples. Praise of temples looms large, as we have 
mentioned, in many of the hymns to gods. It may also be the 
main theme of a hymn. Such hymns to temples would seem to 
have been represented already in the Fara and Abu Salabikh 
materials. A particularly noteworthy example of the genre is a 
cycle of hymns to all the major temples in Sumer and Akkad 
composed by the already mentioned Enheduanna and faith- 
fully copied in the schools for centuries afterwards. Even older, 
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is the much copied “Hymn to the Temple of Kesh,” which is 
already represented in the Abu Salabikh materials. The finest 
example of the genre is, however, a hymn which never en- 
tered the standard body of school literature: the great hymn 
to the temple of Ningirsu in Girsu, E-ninnu, written on the 
occasion of its rebuilding by Gudea. The hymn was originally 
written on three large clay cylinders, of which the second and 
third are preserved. It describes in detail the communication 
of Ningirsu’s wishes to Gudea in a dream, the care taken to 
check that the god’s message was correctly understood and to 
carry out the task correctly, the bringing of building materials 
from afar, the actual building process step for step, and finally 
the occupation of the new temple by Ningirsu, the appoint- 
ment of its divine staff, and the concluding “housewarming 
party” for the gods. 


Hymns to Kings. A suitable subject for hymning was also 
the king, and a great many royal hymns are extant. The old- 
est examples of the genre deal with Ur-Namma, the first king 
of the Third Dynasty of Ur. A high point of productivity 
was reached with his successor, Shulgi, who figures in more 
than 20 hymnal compositions, and the genre continues to be 
productive through the first half of the succeeding Isin Dy- 
nasty, at which point it begins to peter out. The last exam- 
ple is a hymn to Abi-eshuh of the First Dynasty of Babylon. 
The content of the genre is varied in the extreme. Many of 
the hymns deal with the election of the king by the assem- 
bly of the gods, or with divine favors showered upon him. 
Some contain appeals to the gods on the kin’s behalf, and 
some - the royal hymns in the narrower sense - contain a 
sustained praise of the king, his abilities, e.g., as warrior or as 
scholar, his virtues, e.g., his sense of justice and fairness, and 
the prosperity he brought to the country. Frequently these 
hymns take the form of self-praise and are put in the mouth 
of the king himself. 


Love Songs. Love songs, of which Sumerian literature has 
quite a few, may perhaps also be considered hymns of praise, 
albeit of a special distinctive character. Some of these are put 
in the mouth of the divine lovers, Dumuzi and Inanna, or deal 
with episodes of their courtship, in some the beloved is the 
king, particularly Shu-Sin of the Third Dynasty of Ur. These 
songs praise his physical attractions and express the longing 
and love of the girl who sings of him. It seems not unlikely 
that a considerable number of these songs were the work of 
a poetess in the circle around Shu-Sin; one would guess the 
lukur priestess Kubatum. 


ELEGIACS. Whereas the praise in myths, epics, and hymns 
is directed toward extant values, in the elegiac genres it is fo- 
cused on values lost and longed for. In elegiacs correspond- 
ing to the myth are narrative accounts of the death of gods; 
in those corresponding to the epic, accounts of the death of 
kings and heroes; and in those corresponding to the hymn, 
dirges for gods, temples, and kings, and in very rare cases for 
ordinary human dead. 
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Elegiac Myth. A number of works whose central theme is the 
death and loss of gods may be characterized as elegiac myths. 
Among these are first of all a number of cult texts from the 
cult of the dying gods such as Dumuzi and Damu, appar- 
ently meant to be sung as accompaniment to ritual acts such 
as, e.g., processions into the desert to Dumuzi’s deserted fold. 
An example of such an elegiac is “The Wild Bull Who Has 
Lain Down, in which Inanna seeks her dead husband, killed 
by the men of the Bison in the mountains. Another example 
is “The Bitter Cry For Her Husband,” which tells of the attack 
on Dumuzi’s fold, his escape, and his death as he tries to swim 
to safety across the swollen Euphrates in its flood. Many oth- 
ers could be quoted. Perhaps the longest such composition is 
Edinna u saga, “In the Desert in the Early Grass,” a Dumuzi 
text with long insertions of related Damu materials. It tells of 
the disappearance of the god, and follows his mother and sis- 
ter as they search for him. It relates how the rough deputies of 
the Netherworld tore him away from his mother in Girsu on 
the Euphrates, how she is determined to stand in the gate of 
their superior claiming her son back, how she asks the cane- 
brake about him, and how she finally takes the road of no re- 
turn to the Netherworld. Eventually, it seems, it is his sister 
rather than his mother who reaches him there. A somewhat 
similar narrative dealing with Damu describes how his sisters 
wish to board the boat on which he is taken captive and bound 
to the Netherworld by a deputy from there, and how on ar- 
rival there the deputy’s superior frees Damu. While these and 
other compositions seem to have been used in the cult, purely 
literary accounts of the attack on Dumuzi and his death are 
also found. One such is “Dumuzi’s Dream” of which we spoke 
above under myths. 


Elegiac Epic. Elegiac epic may be defined as epic tales center- 
ing around the death of a king or hero, which do not, however, 
treat that death as heroic, but rather as pure loss. Such tales 
are “The Death of Gilgamesh,” which we mentioned earlier. It 
treats of the death and burial of Gilgamesh and contains a long 
address to him by Enlil, in which Enlil tries to reconcile Gil- 
gamesh to his mortality. Of particular interest in that it shows 
how old the traditions on which the epic genres build are, is 
the fact that this text has preserved memories of the ancient 
custom of having the servants of a ruler follow their master 
also in death. This custom, which existed in the times of Gil- 
gamesh, is also attested to by the finds in the royal graves of 
Ur excavated by L. Woolley but must have been abandoned 
long before the times of the Third Dynasty of Ur. Another 
work in this genre is “The Death of Ur-Namma,’ which tells 
of the death and burial of Ur-Namma, of the honored role he 
is given in the Netherworld, and, in spite of this, his unhap- 
piness about all he left behind him unfinished. 


Laments for Gods. Lament for the dead god was a central 
part of the cult of most dying gods and many such laments 
are preserved. To the Dumuzi cult belongs the moving lament 
by his mother in “A Reed-Pipe - My Heart Plays a Reed-Pipe 
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made the Palestinian track his first order of priority; he also 
improved relations with Cairo and Amman. 

During the 2002-04 period new proposals for a com- 
prehensive peace settlement emerged. One such proposal 
was made by Saudi Crown Prince Abdullah bin Abd al-Aziz 
ibn Sa‘ud at the Beirut Arab summit of March 2002. The plan 
called upon Israel to withdraw from all territories occupied in 
the 1967 war; agree to a “just solution of the Palestinian refu- 
gee problem,” without specifically mentioning the refugees’ 
right to return or indemnities as stated in UN Resolution 194; 
and make Arab Jerusalem the capital of a Palestinian state. In 
return, all the Arab states would agree to end the Arab-Israeli 
conflict and implement full and normal relations with Israel. 
The Israelis would have access to the Western Wall but would 
have to withdraw from East Jerusalem. The plan also advo- 
cated the two-state solution and mutual Israeli-Palestinian 
recognition of the two states in the context of UN Resolutions 
242 and 338. At the Algiers summit in March 2005, the Saudi 
plan resurfaced. King Abdullah of Jordan went so far as to 
suggest a revision of the plan, whereby the Arab states would 
grant Israel full recognition prior to the finalizing of Palestin- 
ian-Israeli negotiations. The proposal was rejected. 

Although Sharon would not go as far as Barak in offer- 
ing the Palestinians most of the West Bank, and considered 
negotiations over East Jerusalem as premature, he laid the 
groundwork for a unilateral Israeli withdrawal from the Gaza 
Strip, where Jewish settlements still existed, advocating their 
dismantlement. This policy coincided with a new initiative 
similar to the Saudi plan, backed by the Quartet (official rep- 
resentatives of the European Union, the uN, Russia, and the 
U.S.) and known as “the road map.” Despite opposition inside 
his government from right-wing ministers, Sharon accepted 
major portions of the plan. 

The road map as envisaged by the Quartet had been re- 
worked by the U.S. administration of George W. Bush. The 
revised and more detailed road map was made public in 
April 2003. It stated that a two-state solution to the Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict could be achieved only through an end 
to violence and once the Palestinian people acquired a lead- 
ership that acted decisively against terror, willing and able to 
build a democracy based on tolerance. The settlement would 
bring about the termination of the Israeli occupation based 
on the Madrid Conference, UN resolutions, Oslo, and the 
Saudi plan. This result would promote international efforts to 
achieve a comprehensive peace on the Syrian-Israeli and Leb- 
anese-Israeli tracks. Specifically, if implemented, the Israeli- 
Palestinian road map was to consist of three phases according 
to an as yet unspecified timetable: 

Phase One: Ending terror and violence, and building 
Palestinian institutions; Israeli withdrawal from Palestinian 
areas occupied from the start of the second Intifada; draft- 
ing a Palestinian constitution leading to free and open elec- 
tions; reforming the Palestinian Authority security appa- 
ratuses; nurturing U.S.-Palestinian security cooperation in 
collaboration with overseers (U.S., Egypt, Jordan); establish- 
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ing Israeli-Palestinian security cooperation; forming a Pales- 
tinian civil society. 

Phase Two: Creating an interim Palestinian state under 
a new leadership as a way station on the road to a permanent 
status settlement - a phase that would begin after the Palestin- 
ian elections. The ties maintained by several Arab states with 
Israel in the pre-Intifada period (1994-2000) through tour- 
ism, trade, and liaison offices (Morocco, Tunisia, and several 
Gulf states), which were all but severed during the upheavals, 
would be renewed. Negotiations relating to multilateral en- 
gagement on issues including regional water resources, envi- 
ronment, economic development, refugees, and arms control 
issues would be resumed. The new constitution for a demo- 
cratic and an independent Palestinian state would be final- 
ized and approved. 

Phase Three: Achieving a permanent Israeli-Palestinian 
status agreement (with final borders) and a fully indepen- 
dent Palestinian state based on UN Resolutions 2.42, 338, 1397, 
and a “realistic solution” to the refugee issue, one, however, 
that excluded the “right of return” to Israel. President Bush 
highlighted this stipulation in his letter to Sharon from June 
2004. The negotiated solution to the status of Jerusalem would 
take into account the political and religious interests of Jews, 
Christians, and Muslims. In this phase the vision of two 
states — Israel and Palestine - living side by side in peace 
and security would be fulfilled. Henceforth, the Arab states 
would accept full normal relations with Israel - not mere li- 
aison offices — in the context of a comprehensive Arab-Israeli 
peace. 

Only with the passage of time will one be able to deter- 
mine if the road map will be implemented and honored. In the 
early years of the 21° century the Palestinian Authority found 
itself in the immediate post-Arafat era under the leadership 
of Chairman Abu Mazin and Prime Minister Abu Ala, both 
among the architects of the Oslo pop. Abu Mazin was elected 
president of the Authority in a democratically held election 
in January 2005, under the scrutiny of international observ- 
ers including former U.S. President Jimmy Carter. However, 
with the victory of Hamas in the January 2006 parliamen- 
tary elections and the installation of Ismail Haniyeh as prime 
minister, Abu Mazin’s position was considerably undermined, 
and the future of the peace process suddenly became highly 
problematic. 


The Maghreb and Israel: A Unique and Fluctuating 
Relationship 

The signing of the Oslo accords in 1993 inspired King Hasan 11 
of Morocco to once again encourage a broader peace between 
Israel and its Arab neighbors. Moreover, he saw in the revived 
peace process an opportunity to improve the ailing Moroc- 
can economy through extensive tourism, which would in- 
clude numerous Moroccan Jews living in Israel, France, and 
the Americas. This is one of the reasons Hasan appointed the 
Moroccan-Jewish entrepreneur Serge Bardugo as Moroccos 
minister of tourism. Hasan then invited Prime Minister Rabin 
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(Instrument) of Dirges for Him in the Desert” and many oth- 
ers. Most often there is an element of narrative, reflecting the 
fact that these laments were part of the ritual of going to the 
god's destroyed fold in the desert. The Damu laments like- 
wise tend to alternate with narrative sections, but the lament 
of Aruru for her lost son, and the lament of Lisin are exam- 
ples of pure laments. 


Laments for Temples. As the loss of gods and kings was 
mourned, so were the great public disasters: destruction of 
cities and their temples at the hand of enemies. The lament 
was intended to soothe the emotions of the bereaved god and 
channel them, and thus prepare the way for divine will to res- 
toration. To the genre of lament for destroyed temples belongs 
what is perhaps the highest achievement of Sumerian poetry, 
the magnificent and deeply moving “Lament for the Destruc- 
tion of Ur, which deals with the capture and destruction of the 
city by the Elamites and the Sua people that ended the Third 
Dynasty of Ur. The vivid and very detailed, but much less 
powerful, “Lament for Ur and Sumer” (cos 1: 535-39) deals 
with the same event. Among later laments there is the long 
“Lament for Nippur and Ekur” connected with the restora- 
tion of Ekur by Ishme-Dagan, which ends with a long section 
in which Enlil promises to restore the temple. Other laments 
for Ekur and for Inanna’s temple in Uruk, EAnna, popular in 
later times, go back to the end of the Isin-Larsa period. As in 
the Dumuzi laments, so in the laments for temples, narrative 
and lyrical sections alternate, the dramatic events around the 
day of destruction being told in all their stark detail. 


Dirges. Laments for kings and heroes in non-narrative lyric 
form have not so far been found, but two examples of dirges 
for ordinary mortals succeeded in entering the standard body 
of literature. They were written by a certain Ludingirra, one in 
honor of his father, the other on occasion of his wife's death. 


WISDOM LITERATURE. Wisdom literature is not committed 
from the outset as are, each in its way, the encomiastic and ele- 
giac works, but is rather discriminating and evaluative. 


Disputes. One of the most popular forms of entertainment 
and humorous examination of standard values was the dispute 
or logomachy, which seems to have flourished particularly 
under the rulers of the Third Dynasty of Ur, several of whom 
are referred to by name in these works. The usual pattern is a 
mythological introduction setting the action in the beginning 
of time, which is then followed by a lengthy dispute about their 
respective merits by the two contestants. Sometimes the end 
of the tale is a judgment by a god or the king, but other set- 
tings occur, and the text may launch directly into the debate. 
Examples of works in this genre are “Summer and Winter,” 
“Silver and Copper,’ “Ewe and Grain,” “Plow and Hoe,’ “Shep- 
herd and Farmer,’ and others. As a rule, the more lowly con- 
testant carries the day. A special group of such disputes have 
the school or the life of a scribe as a setting. Among these are 
“A Scribe and His Disappointing Son,’ in which a father details 
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the many failings of his son - one senses that he has spared 
the rod too much - as also “The Overseer and the Scribe?’ in 
which the scribe lists the numerous services a scribe performs 
in a large household, “Enkimansum and Girniisag,’ a dispute 
between an obstreperous student and his tutor, and “The Dis- 
pute between Enkita and Enkihegal,’ which, as the disputants 
get more and more heated, deteriorates into a mere slanging 
match. It would seem that the ancient listeners must have de- 
rived a good deal of vicarious enjoyment from hearing of quar- 
reling and listening to the unrestrained flow of bad language, 
for in this genre such things are frequent. Another example 
of it, perhaps the worst, is a vitriolic slanging match known as 
“Debate Between Two Women.” The most interesting evalua- 
tive work of Sumerian wisdom literature is, however, probably 
the one called “Man and His God,’ in which a man complains 
about his god’s neglecting him and the bad luck dogging him 
as a consequence. It is a Sumerian precursor, in some sense, of 
later treatments of the motif of the just sufferer and the earli- 
est indication of awareness of the problem we have. 


Apodictic and Didactic Wisdom Texts. Apodictic statements of 
do’s and don'ts characterize the extensive proverb genre, which 
comprises actual proverbs, as well as all kinds of saws, turns of 
phrase, etc. and also includes short fables with pointed morals. 
A large collection of such saws was attributed to Shuruppak, 
father of the Sumerian hero of the Flood, Ziudsudra, and ap- 
pear in the composition “The Instructions of Shuruppak’”as 
this wise father’s counsels to his son. This composition was, 
as mentioned, already in existence in the Abu Salabikh ma- 
terials. The composition commonly called the “Farmer’s Al- 
manac,’ which is cast in the form of a father’s — the plow-god 
Ninurta’s - advice to his son, and describes in order all the 
standard activities to be carried out by a good farmer dur- 
ing the year, is apodictic and didactic insofar as it presents 
a norm for the activities of the farmer. Formally similar in 
many ways is the composition called “Schooldays,’ in which 
a schoolboy takes time out on his way to school to tell a ques- 
tioner where he is going so early in the morning, and what he 
usually does in school. 


INCANTATIONS. The genre of incantations continues, and 
substantial collections of individual incantations begin to 
be made. There are three major types of incantation: (1) The 
first is the legitimation type, in which the incantation serves 
to identify the incantation-priest as the messenger and agent 
of a god-usually Enki - and as under his protection. It ends 
with a formula conjuring the demons in the name of heaven 
and earth. A similar type of incantation is (2) the so-called 
prophylactic type, which first describes the evil doings of the 
demons, then orders them to depart. Lastly (3) the Marduk- 
Ea type describes first the evil done by the demons, then how 
Asalluhe/Marduk sees it and asks his father Enki’s/Ea’s advice. 
Enki then states what ritual acts will serve as cure. 


vaRIA. A variety of other types of writings, not easily classi- 
fiable, are found with works of the genres here listed. Mention 
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may be made of such things as copies of royal inscriptions, 
of royal diplomatic correspondence, of noteworthy letters of 
various kinds - among them appeals to deities for help in ill- 
ness and misfortune - riddles, copies of legal deliberations 
and decisions in the assembly of Nippur, lists of medical pre- 
scriptions, of legal formulas, and copies of law codes, among 
them those of Ur-Nammu and Lipit-Ishtar. In general these 
various memorabilia are examples of specific utilization of the 
organizing and mnemotechnical powers in writing. Not infre- 
quently they stand at the beginning of new handbook genres 
developing in the second and first millennia. 


OLD-BABYLONIAN LITERATURE 


Cuneiform writing seems to have been used to write Akka- 
dian very early, perhaps already toward the end of the Pro- 
toliterate period. Apart from votive inscriptions and royal 
monumental inscriptions, however, there is little evidence of 
Akkadian literary activity. Economic texts, contracts, deeds, 
letters, a few incantations with perhaps a fragment of a royal 
hymn, seem to be all. It is not until Old-Babylonian times, 
around 1700 B.c.E., that more substantial literary activity in 
Akkadian is attested; quite possibly sparked by a tradition of, 
and an appreciation for, oral literature among the West Semitic 
Amorites, who by that time had entered Mesopotamia in large 
numbers and had furnished such a key ruling dynasty as the 
First Dynasty of Babylon. 

Old-Babylonian literature is, however, clearly written in 
the country and builds in large measure on Sumerian mate- 
rials. However, it treats these materials freshly, with notable 
originality and literary power. 

The genres represented are first myths, with works such 
as the “Poem of Agushaya” which tells how Ea created the 
goddess Saltu, “Strife,” to challenge the warlike goddess Ishtar 
(Agushaya) and the “Myth of Anzu” about the thunderbird 
which stole the tablets of fate from Enlil, and with them his 
powers of office. More impressive than these, though, is the 
remarkable “Myth of Atrahasis,” which deals both with the cre- 
ation of humans and their near destruction by flood (cos 1, 
450-53). The gods in those early days had to toil themselves 
as agricultural workers. After a while, in the first record in 
history of a strike, they rebelled and rioted in front of Enlil’s 
temple in Nippur. Eventually a compromise was worked out 
by Enki: a god - presumably the ringleader in the rebellion - 
was to be killed, and from his flesh and blood man was to be 
created to take upon himself the toil of the gods. After a while, 
however, mankind grew so numerous and made so much 
noise that Enlil found it impossible to sleep. He tried various 
means to diminish their number and noise, but without last- 
ing effect. Eventually he persuaded the other gods to bring on 
the Flood and thus to wipe out humanity entirely. Enki, how- 
ever, as might have been expected, warned his protégé Atra- 
hasis and had him save himself and his family and all species 
of animals in a big boat. Enlil’s anger when he found that a 
human being had survived was appeased by Enki, who insti- 
tuted a variety of measures — orders of nuns who were not to 
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conceive and give birth, barren women, and demons killing 
newborn children - which would serve to hold man’s numbers 
permanently within bounds. Man, the myth seems to say, must 
know his limitations. He has his place and his useful function 
in the Universe and will be tolerated by the powers that rule 
existence, as long as he does not make himself obnoxious to 
them. The genre of epics is represented by a fragment of the 
“Epic of Etana” (COs 1, 453-57). Etana was the first king, and 
was carried up to heaven on the back of an eagle he had helped 
and befriended in order to fetch the plant of birth-giving so 
that his son could be born. Of special interest are a number 
of fragments dealing with Gilgamesh. 

Hymns to gods and goddesses are well represented. One 
may mention the Papulegarra Hymn and a hymn to Ishtar 
with a prayer for Ammi-saduqa. Examples of a new genre, 
the penitential psalm, which has parallels and perhaps ante- 
cedents in the Sumerian “Letters to Gods,” makes its appear- 
ance. To the genre of love songs, or possibly that of disputes, 
may be counted a humorous dialogue between a girl and her 
somewhat naive young man. The dispute genre shows a de- 
bate between the tamarisk and the palm. Among the hand- 
book genres mention may be made of the Akkadian “Laws 
of Eshnunna” and the famous “Code of Hammurapi.” They 
continued — and show distinct influences of - the earlier Su- 
merian codes of Ur-Nammu and Lipit-Ishtar. Completely 
new is the prolific genre of omina, which clearly shows work 
of considerable length and advanced organization of the ma- 
terials; also the genre of “Mathematical Problem Texts” with 
the famous Plimpton Tablet, which shows understanding of 
the laws governing the so-called Pythagorean Theorem, and 
the Sumerian grammatical texts, which operate with a most 
ingenious organization scheme, the one column grammati- 
cal paradigm. 


STANDARD BABYLONIAN LITERATURE 


The Old-Babylonian period was followed by a dark age, con- 
cerning which little evidence is available. What happened to 
literature at this time is therefore in some measure a matter 
for surmise only, but it would seem that a process of selection 
took place. Only certain works and certain kinds of works sur- 
vived; others, whether by accident or for reasons of changing 
taste, were dropped. At the same time there are indications of 
considerable literary activity during the later half of the Kas- 
site period, from about 1400 B.c.£. onward. The nature of this 
activity was to a great extent ordering and canonizing, utiliz- 
ing more fully the possibilities for organizing and preserving 
large and complex bodies of data. At this time, therefore, ma- 
jor series were put together and a standard text established for 
genre after genre. The result was an emphasis on the informa- 
tional and utilitarian aspects of literature, rather than on its 
aesthetic qualities, which is evident not only in the relative 
number and length of texts in the belletristic and the more 
practically oriented genres and the vigor and productivity of 
the latter, but also in the fact that genre like hymns, laments, 
and prayers through the setting of the texts in instructional 
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framework appear to move toward what have been called the 
handbook genres. In the belletristic genres proper the spirit 
of the age leads toward the establishing of relatively large epic 
cycles such as, e.g., the 12-tablet Gilgamesh epic, trend which 
was already discernible in the standard body of Sumerian liter- 
ature. The standard Babylonian Gilgamesh Epic, for instance, 
will, with its 12 tablets have covered well over 3,000 lines when 
complete. Similarly, the appreciation of repetition and ornate 
description seems to grow. In the genre of laments, for in- 
stance, a composition can often be followed from its concise 
form in the time of standard Sumerian literature to a vastly 
enlarged, interminably repetitious form which almost makes 
such narrative elements as it has impossible to follow, in stan- 
dard Babylonian literature. In part, perhaps such treatment is 
explicable from the use of the text for recitation in which the 
music is the main concern. Improved organization, greater 
length, and less terse language are noticeable also in the genres 
which specifically grew out of the use of writing to make last- 
ing records: royal memorial inscriptions, legal deeds and con- 
tracts, and so on, and which are thus essentially evidential in 
character. A feature of considerable interest is the occurrence 
of a tradition about individual authorship of literary works 
at this time. The works of the standard Babylonian literature 
may, then, conveniently be considered under the headings of 
belletristic, handbook, and evidential genres. 


Belles Lettres 

MYTH. Acertain number of Sumerian myths were translated 
into Akkadian, seemingly already in Old-Babylonian times, 
and continued to be copied. Among these were the two Nin- 
urta compositions, Lugal-e, which as has been mentioned, 
seem to date back to Gudea or earlier, and An-gim-dim4-ma; 
a bilingual creation myth. 

Among Akkadian works, such myths as the one about 
Anzu and the Atrahasis myth continued to be copied. New 
additions were the “Dynasty of Dunnum,’ a tale about the 
earliest generations of gods, who cheerfully murdered their 
fathers to take over rule of the world, and then married their 
mothers or sisters; the myth of “Nergal and Ereshkigal” (cos 
1, 384-90), which relates how Nergal became lord of the Neth- 
erworld and subdued and married its queen, Ereshkigal; and 
the “Erra Epic” (cos 1, 404-16), which describes how Erra 
tricked Marduk into letting him take over rule of the universe 
and then embarked upon a veritable orgy of rioting and kill- 
ing. He was finally pacified by his vizier Ishum, but still had 
the gall to pride himself on having left “a remnant” and not 
wiped out everybody. The “Myth of Adapa’” ( cos 1, 449) also 
deserves mention. Adapa refused, at his master Ea’s clever ad- 
vice, the food of life and water of life offered to him in heaven 
when he was called to account there before Anu for having 
broken the wing of the south wind with a spell. Ea, clearly, did 
not want his clever servant to be other than mortal. 

The most substantial and impressive literary work that 
should be mentioned here is, however, the Babylonian epic 
of creation Enuma eli§ (cos 1, 390-402). Scholars differ con- 
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siderably in their dating of it and estimates range from Old- 
Babylonian times down to shortly after 1000 B.c.£. It can be 
assumed that in essentials it is a creation of late Old-Babylo- 
nian times, but that what has been preserved is a late redac- 
tion from approximately the beginning of the first millennium 
B.C.E. It tells how in the beginning there was only Tiamat, the 
Sea, and Apsu, the sweet waters under the earth. As their wa- 
ters mingled the gods were born of them. The gods, as em- 
bodiments of activity, found themselves in basic conflict with 
their first parents. Provoked beyond endurance by the gods, 
Apsu, at the first, determined to destroy them, but was sub- 
dued by Ea with a spell and killed. Ea’s son Marduk, playing 
with the winds which his grandfather Anu had given him, 
further provoked Tiamat and her brood, and she was brought 
to attack the gods. She raised an army and placed her second 
husband, Kingu, in command. Marduk, chosen champion, 
“king,” by the gods, met her in battle and defeated her. Out of 
her carcass he then created the present universe. Kingu, after 
he had been indicated as fomenter of the rebellion, was killed, 
and Marduk had Ea create man from his blood to take over 
the hard menial work and leave the gods free. Marduk then 
pardoned those gods who had sided with Tiamat and distrib- 
uted all the gods as administrators in heaven and on earth. 
To show their gratitude, the gods then for the last time took 
tools in hand and built Babylon, the city Marduk had asked 
for. Here in his temple Esagil they all gathered for a feast and 
assembly to appoint him permanent king and to celebrate his 
powers and virtues in 50 names by which they named him, 
one after the other. The postscript to Enuma elis suggests that 
it be read to princes, and it is in fact a paean in praise of the 
ideal absolute monarch as personified in Marduk. When later 
in the first millennium the benevolent despot became a rarity 
in Babylonia, the despot pure and simple seems, in the figure 
of Erra, to have been a more believable symbol of the power 
ruling existence. In fact, the Erra Epic looks almost like a de- 
liberate attack on Enuma elis and its political optimism. 


EPIc. Of older Sumerian epics that of Lugalbanda — at least 
its second half - survived as a bilingual. An Akkadian trans- 
lation of the end of “Gilgamesh, Engidu and the Nether- 
world” was appended mechanically to the late version of the 
Gilgamesh Epic as its 12» tablet, probably by a copyist rather 
than by the author of the version. Of Akkadian epics the 
Etana Epic and the Nara m-Sin Epic survived. An epic about 
Sargon’s campaign into Asia Minor, Sar tamhari, “The King 
of Battle,” would seem to have been first composed in Old- 
Babylonian times. The Gilgamesh Epic, which may have ex- 
isted as an epic in Old-Babylonian times and which in part 
builds on Sumerian materials, was reworked traditionally by 
one Sin-liqi-unninni into the standard later version which 
has been preserved from Ashurbanipal’s library. A completely 
new epic of this time is a warlike epic about Tukulti-Ninurta’s 
wars with Babylonia. 


WISDOM LITERATURE. New and notable contributions to 
the genre of wisdom literature are two long poems, Ludlul bel 
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némegi, “Let me Praise the Expert” (cos 1, 492), which treats 
the theme of the righteous sufferer, and the Theodicy (cos 1, 
492-95), which deals with the problem of the worldly success 
of the wicked. The proverb tradition continues, and new ma- 
terial is added, especially, it appears, fables. The genres of dis- 
putes also continued with new compositions such as a “Dis- 
pute between the Horse and the Bull” A new creation — based 
on the omen form - is a text warning rulers against mistreat- 
ing Babylon and its citizens. It dates most likely from early in 
Sennacherib’s reign. Humor seems to be represented - out- 
side of the proverb literature - by the so-called “Dialogue of 
Pessimism” (COs 1, 495-96), an ironical dialogue between a 
fickle master and his slave, and by the story of a poor man 
getting his revenge on an abusive official called “The Poor 
Man of Nippur.” 


Handbook Literature 

INCANTATIONS AND PRAYERS. Numerous large series of 
incantations belong to the collections recording the lore that 
a capable incantation-pries (asipu) ought to control. Of the 
better known of those which have come down may be men- 
tioned Utukke limnuti, “The Evil Demons,’ against demons 
of diseases; Bit rimki, “The Bath House,’ containing ritual and 
incantations for purifying the king by means of lustrations; 
the series “Mouthwashing”; and the series Maqlu and Surpu, 
devoted to the burning of witches in effigy and other white 
magic; and many more. Individual prayers were sorted un- 
der the incantation priest: various new types of prayer, with 
hymns to gods as their introductory part, developments of the 
penitential psalm, and prayers classed as incantations. To a 
large extent treatment of illness that was considered to be 
caused by evil demons was the task of the asipu, who thus 
overlaps in function with the physician or asu, who worked 
mainly with medicaments of various kinds. It is often diffi- 
cult to distinguish between his handbooks and those of the 
asipu. 

LAMENT. The lament genre with its laments for great public 
disasters continued to be in the hands of the kal- (Sumerian 
gala) or “elegist”” As mentioned, the laments tended to grow 
in length and to become more and more repetitious. They also 
tended to be held in more general terms and lost the close con- 
nection with identifiable historical events which characterized 
the older laments for destroyed cities... 


OMEN. Anew Akkadian genre was in Old-Babylonian times 
the omen. In the following centuries the collections of omens, 
their systematization, and the systematic extension of possible 
ominous data, grew. The handbooks for the use of the bari, 
the “seer,” were numerous. There were series dealing with 
omens from the shape of the liver of sacrificial animals, from 
dreams, from monstrous births, from ominous happenings 
of all kinds in city and country, astronomical omens, omens 
from wind and weather, and so on. 


PHILOLOGY. To the dupsarru (Sumerian dubsar), the “scribe,” 
may be ascribed particularly the continuing tradition and de- 
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velopment of the lexical texts, which began back at the very 
beginning of writing as sign lists. This genre grows consid- 
erably both in new works and in the sophistication of lexi- 
cal treatment. One may mention the large series arranged 
according to sign-form ea-A-ndqu and its expanded version 
-A-ndqu and the great series of realia organized in terms of 
logical classification: Urra-hubullu. Noteworthy are also the 
Akkadian synonym list and the examples of lexical and gram- 
matical commentaries to individual works. With the lexi- 
cal texts go the grammatical treatises. Here the older type of 
paradigm texts is replaced with a more radical analysis into 
grammatical elements in so far as such could be represented 
in a syllabic script. 


SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


Like present-day governments, governments in the ancient 
world, whether Mesopotamia or Canaan, placed a great deal 
of emphasis on the need for statistical, especially demographic, 
information. One of the best ways of obtaining such informa- 
tion was by means of a *census. Scholars have been bothered 
by certain aspects of the census as noted in the Bible (Ex. 
30:11-16; Num. 1:119), and questioned the need on the part of 
the participants in the census for ritual expiation (Heb. kip- 
purim; see *Kipper). 

Documents discovered in the royal archives of *Mari 
in northern Mesopotamia have greatly helped to clarify the 
problem. In one letter discovered in the archives the following 
order is given: “Let the troops be recorded by name” (G. Dos- 
sin, Archives royales de Mari, 1 (1950), no. 42, lines 22-24; cf. 
Num. 1:2). In other words, a list of names was to be prepared. 
Such lists are also available from many other sites in the An- 
cient Near East. The technical term for a census at Mari was 
tebibtum, “purification” (according to other scholars, “expert 
counting”). At Mari as in the Bible there appears to be a con- 
nection between census and purification. It is known that in 
Mesopotamia there existed a definite fear among the people 
of having their names put on lists. The similarity between the 
census and the books of life and death caused a feeling of dis- 
comfort about a census. There is much in common between 
the institution of the census in Mari and in Israel. The pur- 
poses of the censuses were similar: they served as military lists 
and for the division of property. So too, some of the technical 
terms associated with the census are similar: Hebrew pqd and 
Akkadian paqddum, “to count”; Hebrew kippurim and Akka- 
dian ubbubum “purification.” Censuses in Israel, as in Mari, 
were taken by writing down the names, as noted in Numbers 
1:2: be-mispar shemot, “according to the number of the names.’ 
It is likely then that the reason for the expiation connected 
with the census in Israel was the same as in Mari. There is a 
reference to a *book of life in the Bible (Ex. 32:32-33), when 
Moses, pleading for Israel after they sinned with the golden 
calf, says “Erase me from the book that You have written.” The 
concept of a book of life and death is well known among Jews 
in the mishnaic period. Its antecedents go back to the biblical 
period (S. Paul, sanzs 5 [1973], 345-53). 
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RELIGION 


It has sometimes been claimed that the religion of Mesopotamia 
was based on premises totally different from those underlying 
the religion of Israel. But we must distinguish between the reli- 
gious ideals of the Bible and the practices of ancient Israel. The 
biblical prophets portray themselves as a minority who tolerate 
the worship of no god other than Yahweh, whereas their oppo- 
nents worship other gods alongside Yahweh (e.g. Jer. 7:8-11). 
Depending on who controlled the Yahweh temples it was pos- 
sible for Yahweh to entertain visiting gods in his temple just as 
Marduk might do in Babylon (11 Kings. 21:4-5). In the area of 
religious institutions it is likely that materials from Mesopota- 
mia will be helpful. A case in point is the temple. In Mesopota- 
mia the temple was conceived as a house of the god, comparable 
to the house ofa noble or king. The temple housed the statue of 
the god, thought to contain the essence of the god. The temple 
building itself, and its symbolism, was considered a reflection 
of the cosmic abode of the god. The rites of worship consisted 
mainly in ministering to the physical needs of the gods. The 
Israelite temple is in many ways similar to the Mesopotamian 
temple at least in its external aspects. The Hebrew language 
employs vocabulary similar to that of its neighbors. Thus the 
temple is a “house” or “palace,” while to worship is “to serve” 
or “to work.’ Like its Mesopotamian counterparts, the Israelite 
temple made use of cosmic symbolism. Scholars in recent years 
have begun to question the axiom that the cult of Yahweh was 
aniconic. The fact that Deuteronomy 4:12-19 fulminates against 
making an image of Yahweh (see already Hazzekuni a.l.) sug- 
gests strongly that the practice was known. Judges 17-18 indi- 
cates the presence of an image of Yahweh in the temple of Dan 
(especially Judg. 17:1-6). As such, the role of the cult statue in 
Mesopotamia may yet illuminate a similar phenomenon in 
ancient Israel. Apostolic prophecy once considered unique to 
ancient Israel is now known from *Mari as well as from Neo- 
Assyrian sources (SAA IX) proximately closer to the days of the 
Hebrew monarchy. The use of blood sacrifices in the Israelite 
cults differentiates from the Mesopotamian cults in which the 
gods were fed a diet that was vegetarian in the main. 

The culture of Mesopotamia pervaded the ancient Near 
East. Ancient Israel and Judah spent centuries in the shadow 
of Mesopotamia. Biblical law, language, literature and religion 
were all influenced by Mesopotamian civilization. Through the 
intermediacy of Aramaic, the Akkadian language continued 
to make an impact on the Jews of Babylonia. As such, Assyri- 
ology is significant, not just for its own sake, but for the study 
of the Bible and Judaism. 


[Aaron Skaist / S.David Sperling (24 ed.)] 
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MESQUITA 


MESQUITA, family name of prominent American and Euro- 
pean Sephardim of Marrano descent. The merchant LUIS DE 
MESQUITA (or Amesquita), of Segovia, Castile, took up resi- 
dence in Mexico and was reconciled at an *auto-da-fé there 
in 1646. BENJAMIN BUENO DE MESQUITA, who went to Ja- 
maica from Portugal in the 1660s, petitioned the English au- 
thorities for the right to trade with the crown, which foreign 
merchants could not ordinarily do. Permission was granted 
in 1664, but soon thereafter he and two sons were banished 
from Jamaica on an extraneous charge. He then went to New 
York where he died in 1683 (the earliest date on any tombstone 
in New York’s Jewish cemeteries). JOSEPH BUENO DE MES- 
QuITA, one of these sons, became prominent in New York 
and around 1700 had important financial dealings with Lord 
Bellamont, the colonial governor. On behalf of Congregation 
Shearith Israel he purchased a burial ground, the Chattam 
Square cemetery, from William Merett. Joseph's will gives the 
name of the other brother, ABRAHAM BUENO DE MESQUITA 
who was then living at Nevis in the British West Indies. The 
name Mesquita appears also in Europe. MOSES GOMEZ DE 
MESQUITA (1688-1751) was haham of London’s Spanish-Por- 
tuguese Jews from 1744. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.M. Hyamson, Sephardim of England (1951), 
index s.v. Bueno de Mesquita and Gomez de Mesquita; J. Picciotto, 
Sketches of Anglo-Jewish History (1956), 465; M. Gaster, History of the 
Ancient Synagogue... (1901), passim; I.S. Emmanuel, Precious Stones 
of the Jews of Curacao (1957), index; J.R. Rosenbloom, Biographical 
Dictionary of Early American Jews (1960), 112. 


MESSEL, German family. AARON MESSEL (1784-1848) 
founded the banking house of A. Messel & Co. in Darmstadt 
which his son SIMON BENJAMIN MESSEL (1817-1859) contin- 
ued. Simon’s son L.E.W.L. MESSEL (1847-1915) apparently left 
Judaism. He settled in England, and his granddaughter ANNE 
was mother of Anthony Armstrong-Jones, Earl of Snowden, 
who in 1960 married Princess Margaret, sister of Queen Eliz- 
abeth 11 of England. RUDOLPH MESSEL (1848-1920) also set- 
tled in England where he was a successful chemist and engi- 
neer. ALFRED MESSEL (1853-1909) distinguished himself as 
an architect in Germany. He renounced Judaism in the 1890s. 
OLIVER MESSEL (1904-1978), a grandson of L.E.W.L. Messel, 
achieved distinction in England as a theatrical producer, stage 
designer, and painter. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C.W. Behrendt, Alfred Messel, 1997; R. 
Pingham, Oliver Messel, 1983; C. Castle, Oliver Messel, 1986. 


[Sefton D. Temkin] 


MESSEL, ALFRED (1853-1909), German architect, born in 
Darmstadt. He built apartments, public buildings, banks, the 
Pergamon Museum, and the villa of Eduard Simon. His most 
famous work, the Wertheim department store in Berlin, built 
in 1897, was the first store to be constructed entirely of stone, 
steel, and glass. An extension made in 1904 is overlaid with 
neo-Gothic decoration, but the basic design of repeated ver- 
ticals proved to be a prototype of the modern store. 
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MESSERER, ASAF MIKHAILOVICH (1903-1992), dancer 
and teacher of the Bolshoi Ballet, Moscow. Messerer, who was 
born in Vilna, graduated from the Bolshoi School in 1921 and 
was soon dancing important roles, including Siegfried in Swan 
Lake. He had a brilliant technique, performing feats of virtu- 
osity seldom accomplished by men. He revolted against tradi- 
tional mime, which he replaced with expressive acting, and was 
equally brilliant in danseur-noble parts, and in demi-character 
roles. His first choreographic work, in collaboration with Igor 
Moiseyev, was a new production of La fille mal gardée (1930). 
He restaged the last act of Swan Lake in 1936, and his later 
works include Sulla (1952) and Ballet School (1962). Messerer 
retired from dancing in 1954, but remained with the Bolshoi 
company as a teacher and principal choreographer. SULA MITH 
MESSERER (1908-2004), Asaf’s sister, was also a dancer and 
teacher for the Bolshoi Ballet. She entered the company from 
the Bolshoi School in 1926. Her first important role was that 
of Lise in La fille mal gardée (1929). Other outstanding roles 
were those of Swanilda in Coppélia and Kitri in Don Quix- 
ote. She was an athletic dancer more suited to demi-charac- 
ter than classical roles. She became a teacher in the Bolshoi 
School in 1938, and continued as a principal instructor after 
retiring from dancing in 1950. Asaf Mikhailovich and Sulamith 
Messerer received the title of People’s Artist of the U.S.S.R. The 
ballerina Maya *Plisetskaya was their niece. In 1980 Sulamith 
Messerer defected to England, continuing to coach there. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Abrahamski (ed.), Bol’shoy Teatr sssr 


(Russ., 1958), 398-403. 
[Marcia B. Siegel] 


MESSIAH, an anglicization of the Latin Messias, which is bor- 
rowed from the Greek Meootac, an adaptation of the Aramaic 
meshiha (Aram. 87?W79), a translation of the Hebrew (ha-me- 
lekh) ha-mashiah (Heb. mwa []2771]), “the Anointed [King]; 
a charismatically endowed descendant of David who the Jews 
of the Roman period believed would be raised up by God to 
break the yoke of the heathen and to reign over a restored 
kingdom of Israel to which all the Jews of the Exile would re- 
turn. This is a strictly postbiblical concept. Even *Haggai and 
*Zechariah, who expected the Davidic kingdom to be renewed 
with a specific individual, *Zerubbabel, at its head, thought of 
him only as a feature of the new age, not as the author or even 
agent of its establishment. One can, therefore, only speak of the 
biblical pre-history of messianism. It may be summarized as 
follows: Stage 1. At the height of David’s power there appears 
the doctrine that the Lord had chosen David and his descen- 
dants to reign over Israel to the end of time (11 Sam. 7; 23:1-3, 
5) and had also given him dominion over alien peoples (11 Sam. 
22:44-51 = Ps. 18:44-51; Ps. 2). To quote 11 Samuel 22:50-51 (= 
Psalm 18:50-51; all the arguments against dating this compo- 
sition later than the age of David seem forced): 

(50) For this I sing Your praise, O Lord among the na- 
tions/and hymn Your name:// 

(51) “He who grants wondrous victories to his king/and 
deals graciously with his anointed (mashiah), with David, 
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and with his offspring, evermore.’//David is here, as Saul was 
before him (1 Sam. 24:6; 26:9; 11 Sam. 1:14, 16), and as he ex- 
pects descendants of his to be after him, the Lord’s anointed 
in the sense that he was anointed as a sign of consecration to 
the Lord (see *Kingship, *Oil), not, of course, in the sense of 
“the Messiah” described at the beginning of this article. Be- 
cause anointing is an act of consecration, Deutero-*Isaiah 
speaks of Cyrus as the Lord’s “anointed” in the purely derived 
sense of a non-Israelite-king chosen by the Lord for a great 
destiny and a great mission (Isa. 45:1). Thus “Stage 1” of the 
prehistory of messianism is the doctrine that David's present 
position of power will endure throughout his lifetime and be 
inherited by an endless chain of succeeding links in his dy- 
nasty. Stage 11 began with the collapse of David’s empire after 
the death of Solomon. There arose the doctrine, or hope, that 
the House of David would again reign over Israel as well as 
Judah and again exercise dominion over neighboring nations. 
This hope was expressed 

(a) probably by reinterpretation of compositions like 
Psalm 18 in a prophetic sense and 

(b) in so many words in prophecies like Amos 9:11-12; 
Isaiah 11:10; Hosea 3:5 (the phrase — a Judahite interpola- 
tion — “and (the Israelites will seek) their king David”); Ezekiel 
37:15 ff., especially verses 24 ff. (and see *Isaiah a, Panel 3, Field 
A, on Isa. 9:1-6 [2-7]). Stage 111. Isaiah's shifting of the em- 
phasis from the perpetuity of the dynasty to the qualities of 
the future king: the foundation of his throne will be justice, 
he will be distinguished by his zeal for justice, and, finally, he 
will be charismatically endowed for sensing the rights and 
wrongs of a case and for executing justice. (See not only the 
passage in *Isaiah just cited on Isa. 9:1-6 [2-7], but also Isa- 
iah B 1, 4 on Isa. 16:4-5 and, in particular, *Isaiah a, Panel 3, 
Field B on Isa. 11:1ff., where the origins of this idea are dis- 
cussed). The “*Immanuel prophecy” in Isaiah is completely 
irrelevant, so far as one can see and the echoes of ancient Ca- 
naanite-Ugaritic mythology that have been “discovered” there 
are as dubious as those in the figure of the Ancient of *Days 
in Daniel 7. Without “stage 111” in its biblical prehistory, the 
development of the postbiblical idea of “the Messiah” would 
not have been possible. 

[Harold Louis Ginsberg] 

Second Temple Period 
The title “Messiah” (Heb. 1°79) as a designation of the escha- 
tological personality does not exist in the Old Testament; it 
occurs only from the time of the Second Temple after the Old 
Testament period. However for ancient Judaism the idea of 
eschatological salvation was more important than the concept 
of Messiah. Hence there are books from the Second Temple 
period where the Messiah does not occur, even if they refer to 
eschatological salvation. Such a book, for instance, is the Book 
of *Tobit, in which the salvation of Jerusalem, the return of the 
Diaspora, and the conversion of nations to the God of Israel 
is described but a personal Messiah is lacking. The same also 
applies to the Book (Wisdom) of Ben *Sira and probably the 
Book of Daniel. In the latter, the messianic figure of the son of 
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*man is explained as a symbol for the holy ones (or saints) of 
the Most High (chap. 7). In the Assumption of *Moses (chap. 
10) the eschatological figure is the angel of God but a human 
agent of the salvation is not mentioned. It seems also that in 
the more ancient form of the Amidah a personal messiah was 
not mentioned, but only the hope of the return from the Dias- 
pora and the building of the eschatological Jerusalem and the 
Temple. Even in such ancient Jewish prayers where the con- 
cept of Messiah occurs the word mashiah is lacking. 

In the time of the Second Temple there was a greater 
variety of messianic figures than later. The Old Testament 
Book of Zechariah already makes mention of two messianic 
figures, the high priest and the messianic king. This idea did 
not disappear from the rabbinic literature where the priest 
of righteousness (Kohen zedek) is sometimes mentioned to- 
gether with the Davidic king Messiah. These two figures, the 
priest and the king, are important for the eschatology of the 
Dead Sea *Sect, the eschatological high priest being more im- 
portant than the scion of David. The third figure occurring 
in the Dead Sea *Scrolls with the two messiahs is the prophet 
of the Last Days. Thus in the Dead Sea Scrolls there are three 
messianic figures which correspond to the three main func- 
tions of the ideal Jewish state, in which kingdom, priesthood, 
and prophecy shall exist (see 1 Macc. 14:41). The three escha- 
tological figures of the Dead Sea Scrolls are therefore based 
upon a broader ideological concept. These three figures are 
reflected later in the theological concept of the ancient Jewish 
sect of the Ebionites (see Jewish Christian *sects) according 
to which Jesus united in himself the function of king, priest, 
and prophet. The importance of the Davidic Messiah in Juda- 
ism who weakened or caused the disappearance of the other 
messianic figures was the outcome especially of the Old Tes- 
tament heritage because the eschatological king is hinted at 
in the Hebrew Bible. 

The oldest description of the eschatological king is in the 
third book of the Sibylline Oracles (c. 140 B.c.£.) and in the 
Vision of Seventy *Shepherds in the Book of Enoch which was 
written approximately a decade earlier. However the preva- 
lence of the Davidic Messiah in the apocryphal literature be- 
came common from the time when the Maccabean Aristobu- 
lus 1 accepted the title ofa king. This was seen as a usurpation 
of the rights of the family of David; hence as a reaction, the 
Davidic Messiah received his central importance as can be 
seen from the Psalms of Solomon written approximately in 
63 B.C.E. (especially in the 17" Psalm). The other component 
of the political messianic hope in Judaism was caused by the 
Roman occupation, and so in later books the Davidic Messiah 
is the only figure which occurs. He thus appears in rv Ezra 
and in the Syrian Apocalypse of Baruch. A further proof of the 
expectation of the Davidic Messiah can be found in the New 
Testament where Jesus is identified with the Davidic Messiah. 
Even the name “Christians” and the word “Christos” are Greek 
translations of the word “Messiah” (Christos = the anointed 
one). This hope was not only an abstract one: from the first 
century c.g. there were messianic *movements centered on 
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messianic pretenders. Such a list of messianic pretenders oc- 
curs in Acts 5:36-37. One of the names there is Judas the Gal- 
ilean, who was the founder of the *Zealots. Thus this move- 
ment was centered on a family with messianic pretensions. 
Josephus (Wars 2:444-448) states that Judas’ son, Menahem, 
was murdered in the Temple, being “arrayed in royal robes.” 
Apparently after Judas’ death his partisans transferred the sta- 
tus of pretender to the kingship to his son. 

The most important historical messianic figure was surely 
Bar *Kokhba, though he himself did not sign as king and 
names himself only nasi. He was already seen by others as the 
messiah, and it is important that on his coins his name also 
occurs with that of a priest Eleazar. Both Josephus and the Tal- 
mud also mention other messianic pretenders from the first 
and beginning of the second centuries c.£. The first messianic 
interpretation of a biblical verse occurs in the Greek transla- 
tion of the Pentateuch (Num. 24:17) where the word “scepter” 
is translated in the Greek by “man” (see also the Greek trans- 
lation of Num. 24:7). The Greek translation of the Pentateuch 
dates back to the third century B.c.E. Possibly the designa- 
tion of the Messiah as “man” is a proof that the special con- 
cept of son of man already existed in the early third century 
B.C.E. Philo, who did not like to refer explicitly to the escha- 
tological hopes of Israel, mentions the hope of the coming of 
the Messiah in connection with this Greek interpretation of 
the biblical verse. The above shows that messianic concepts 
were manifold in the time of the Second Temple, and there 
were even numerous aspects to the function of the Messiah. 
All depended upon the spiritual and theological approach of 
the various Jewish trends, but the Messiah or messiahs were 
always human beings, even if sometimes supernatural quali- 
ties were connected with them. The political aspect, if it pre- 
vailed, did not always eliminate the supernatural. However, the 
Messiah was always an agent of God and never a savior in the 
Christian meaning. The Davidic origin of the kingly Messiah 
was supposed; but, as it seems, the messianic pretender had to 
prove his authenticity by his deeds - in the period of the Sec- 
ond Temple Davidic descendants were not traceable. 


[David Flusser] 


Messiah in Rabbinic Thought 

In rabbinic thought, the Messiah is the king who will redeem 
and rule Israel at the climax of human history and the instru- 
ment by which the kingdom of God will be established. While 
the Bible stresses the nature of the age called the “end of days,” 
the rabbis focus as well on the person of their regent, who 
gives the messianic age (yemot ha-mashiah) its very name. 
“Messiah” (Mashiah) means “anointed” and in the Bible can 
refer either to a king or a priest. The aggadah restricts the term 
to the eschatological king, who is also called malka meshiha 
(“king messiah”) in the Targums, ben David (“son of David”), 
and mashiah ben David (“Messiah, son of David”). The Mes- 
siah was expected to attain for Israel the idyllic blessings of 
the prophets; he was to defeat the enemies of Israel, restore the 
people to the Land, reconcile them with God, and introduce 
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a period of spiritual and physical bliss. He was to be prophet, 
warrior, judge, king, and teacher of Torah. 

A secondary messianic figure is the Messiah, son of (i.e., 
of the tribe of) Joseph (or Ephraim), whose coming precedes 
that of the Messiah, son of David, and who will die in combat 
with the enemies of God and Israel. Though some (e.g., Tor- 
rey, Segal) claim that this figure is described in pre-Christian 
apocalyptic and apocryphal works, most scholars note that 
the first unambiguous mentions of this doctrine occur in tan- 
naitic passages of uncertain date (Suk. 52a) and in the Targums 
(Pseudo-Jon., Ex. 40:11; Pesh., Song 4:5). The genetic function 
of the doctrine is similarly unclear: Messiah ben Joseph has 
been seen as the symbolic embodiment of the reunification 
with the ten tribes of Israel, as the Samaritan Messiah, and as 
a figure whose martial character and death testify to the im- 
pact of the abortive revolt under Bar *Kokhba upon the Jew- 
ish imagination. 

There are a number of developmental accounts of the 
messianic idea. Klausner argues that the nationalist-natural- 
ist base of the idea was “spiritualized” after the political and 
military debacle of the Bar Kokhba revolt; Mowinckel claims 
virtually the same results due to the acceptance of apocalyp- 
tic and spiritualizing elements. It is true, on the whole, that 
the later Midrash is more extravagant and inventive than the 
earlier sources in the elaboration of many messianic motifs; 
the relative sobriety of the earlier sources contrasts markedly 
with the portrait drawn in the apocalyptic literature. The ear- 
liest sources speak little of messianic origins. Subsequently 
there is the belief that he was born at Beth-Lehem (cf. Micah 
5:1) or Jerusalem on the day of the Temple’s destruction. He 
is then hidden - either in Rome or (in the later Midrash) in 
heaven, where he pines over the agony of people and his own 
impotence - to come forth at the time of the Redemption. 
Some have him present at the creation of the world; for some 
the “name” (i-e., concept) of the Messiah existed before cre- 
ation; in yet others (assumed late), the Messiah himself exists 
before the world (PR 36:161). 

The prophetic books do not all assume a personal mes- 
siah, nor do they identify him. The rabbis agree he is of Da- 
vidic lineage (based on Hos. 3:5 and Jer. 30:9), nor is this idea 
necessarily post-Bar Kokhba. Some expected a resurrected 
David, and others a messiah named David. Hezekiah, king of 
Judah, was a potential messiah: Johanan b. Zakkai announced 
the “coming” of Hezekiah in what some take to be a messiani- 
cally oriented deathbed declaration. The name Menahem b. 
Hezekiah, which may refer to an anti-Roman patriot rebel or 
may simply be symbolic of “comfort,” is also found. Various 
amoraim derive the name of the Messiah from the names of 
their masters; there is also a puzzling identification of the Mes- 
siah and Judah *ha-Nasi (Sanh. 98b). The messianic “name” 
is sometimes meant descriptively, as when Yose ha-Gelili said 
that the Messiah's name is Shalom (“peace”). The early sources 
do not mention a “suffering Messiah.” In the Targum to Isaiah 
53:3-6 suffering is the historical lot of the people, who are rec- 
onciled to God by the prayers of Messiah; the toils of Messiah 
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are those of constructive achievement. Third-century sources 
speak of a suffering Messiah, or a leprous Messiah; still later, 
his suffering atones for Israel (Sanh. 98b; PR 37:162b). The vi- 
carious atonement of all righteous for the wicked is a general 
aggadic theme, however. 

The Messiah is generally assumed to be man, though writ 
large. As such, he can come either riding a donkey, in subdued 
fashion (cf. Zech. 9:9), or triumphantly riding the clouds (Dan. 
7:13). That the Messiah is fully human is dramatically shown 
by Akiva’s knowledgement of the rebel leader, Bar Kokhba, as 
the Messiah. (Yet Akiva also declared that the Messiah would 
occupy a throne alongside God). One talmudic source does 
apparently attribute immortality to Messiah (Suk. 52a), and 
the Midrash (mostly later) singles him out among the immor- 
tals of Paradise. The Messiah does not displace either God or 
Torah in rabbinic thought. Thus, Hillel (fourth century) can 
deny the coming of Messiah (for which he is rebuked), though 
he doubtless expected Israel’s redemption. So too, the Midrash 
can declare that the ultimate author of redemption is not Mes- 
siah but God, and His kingship is stressed in the liturgy as well 
(Mid. Ps. to 31:1; 36:1; 107:1). 

[Gerald J. Blidstein] 
The Doctrine of the Messiah in the Middle Ages 
Jewish ideology in the Middle Ages did not receive from the 
ancient period a coherent, unified concept of the Messiah, 
messianic times, and the signs of the messianic age. Apocalyp- 
tic literature of the Second Temple period (see above) differed 
greatly from the biblical concept of the Messiah and his times, 
and talmudic literature and the various Midrashim included 
many contrasting views about this problem. In the Middle 
Ages messianic ideas were a product of medieval thought and 
experience, based on some ancient sources, but developed 
within medieval Hebrew literature and thought. During the 
last decades of Byzantine rule in Palestine, in the last years of 
the sixth century and the beginning of the seventh century, 
the political upheavals in the Middle East - especially the con- 
tinuous wars between the Byzantines and the Persians — gave 
rise to a body of messianic literature, which was destined to 
play a major role in shaping the image of the messianic age in 
the eyes of medieval Jewry. The most important work which 
was written at that time was the Book of *Zerubbabel. In this 
pseudepigraphical work Zerubbabel, the last ruler of Judea 
from the House of David, tells his visions concerning the hap- 
penings at the end of days and the time of the Messiah. Ac- 
cording to this work, the appearance of the Messiah will be 
preceded by the appearance of a satanic king of Rome, who 
will be the son of Satan and a stone sculpture of a woman; his 
name will be *Armilus (= Romulus, the first king of Rome who 
will also be the last). Armilus will conquer the whole world, 
vanquish all the traditional enemies of Rome, especially Persia, 
and will unify the whole world under his religion. He will be 
a spiritual Satan as well as an emperor. According to the de- 
scriptions, the writer seems to see in him a new incarnation, 
or a new appearance, of Jesus. The whole world will believe in 
him and see him as god and emperor, except the Jews. The war 
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of the Jews against this monster will be conducted, at first, by 
the Messiah son of Joseph, assisted by a woman named Hep- 
hzibah. The Messiah son of Joseph will gather all the Jews to 
Palestine and Jerusalem, but Armilus will overcome him and 
kill him; Jerusalem will be saved by Hephzibah. Then Hep- 
hzibah’s son, the Messiah son of David, will arise, overcome 
Armilus, and the messianic age will begin. 

It is possible that this story, which is rich in detailed 
descriptions of the persons and the wars, and contains detailed 
dates for all the occurrences included in it, was written un- 
der the influence of the great victories achieved by the Byzan- 
tine emperor, Heraclius, against the Persians; for a Jew living 
in Palestine at that time it seemed that the emperor was about 
to conquer the whole world and reunite the empire with 
the Christian religion. The author believed that the Messiah 
was not going to overcome an enfeebled, divided Roman- 
Christian empire, but that his victory should be against an 
empire which would be physically and spiritually as strong 
as possible. Only after such unity is achieved by a Christian 
“messiah” can the Jewish Messiah appear and overcome the 
enemy. 

A vast literature developed around the Book of Zerub- 
babel - apocalyptic literature describing the end of the Dias- 
pora, the wars of the Messiah, and the final victory. It is diffi- 
cult to date the various works in this literature; some of them 
may even be earlier than the Book of Zerubbabel. One of the 
most important works in this apocalyptic literature is the 
“Otot Mashiah” (“The Signs of the Messianic Age”), in which 
ten occurrences are described as foreshadowing the imminent 
appearance of the Messiah. This literature had an enormous 
impact upon medieval Jewry. 

One of the main characteristics of this apocalyptic litera- 
ture is the complete absence from it of any doctrinal religious 
or ideological elements. In these works the future is described 
as an inevitable end of the world as known and the beginning 
of a new one. In none of these works is there any explanation 
as to why anything is going to happen, or what a Jew should 
do in order to help in the great task of bringing about the re- 
demption. The apocalyptic future is given as a story, not as a 
theological doctrine. This fact became very meaningful in the 
Middle Ages, when Judaism was divided between conflicting 
ideologies and theologies; there was nothing in this apocalyp- 
tic description which could make it unacceptable to any Jewish 
ideology. A philosopher, an Ashkenazi Hasid, a kabbalist, or 
a rabbinic traditionalist, could accept the apocalyptic future 
as described in the Book of Zerubbabel and related works. 
Thus the appeal of this body of literature became universal to 
all Jews, in all countries, in both medieval and early modern 
times. Another characteristic which helped these ideas to be 
accepted and believed by all Jews is that this literature con- 
tained many elements taken from biblical and talmudic say- 
ings about the messianic age. There was no conflict between 
the texts from ancient times and the apocalyptic literature of 
the early Middle Ages; what was fragmentary and incomplete 
in the ancient texts was developed in the latter into a com- 
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plete, coherent picture, in which it was as easy to believe as if 
it sprang directly from the traditional sources. 

This does not mean that other, non-apocalyptical con- 
cepts of the messianic age did not exist in the Middle Ages 
among Jewish thinkers. Thus, for instance, whereas Eleazar 
*Kallir, in describing the messianic age, used images simi- 
lar to those in the apocalyptic literature, his predecessor and 
probable teacher, the paytan *Yannai, used more quiet, non- 
apocalyptical images in referring to the redemption. Most of 
the philosophers did not accept the apocalyptic picture, even 
though Saadiah *Gaon, the first systematic Jewish philosopher, 
included in his Book of Beliefs and Opinions a paraphrase of the 
Book of Zerubbabel when describing the messianic age. *Mai- 
monides and his followers regarded the coming of the Mes- 
siah as a political deliverance of the Jews from the rule of the 
gentiles, without any upheaval in the order of the world and 
without any apocalyptic elements. Maimonides also opposed 
messianic speculation, and rejected rumors from Yemen and 
other places that a Messiah had come (see Messianic *Move- 
ments). However, other philosophers held different opinions. 
Abraham bar Hiyya, a rationalist philosopher with neopla- 
tonic tendencies, wrote a major work, Megillat ha-Megalleh, 
attempting to establish, by astrological calculations, the date 
of the coming of the Messiah. 

Messianic speculation and attempts to find such dates 
were a constant feature of Jewish culture in the Middle Ages 
and early modern times. Dozens of dates were proposed as the 
dates of the beginning of the redemption, which was divided 
into many stages; sometimes different dates for different stages 
were also given. Sometimes the dates set for redemption coin- 
cided with great upheavals in the world and terrible persecu- 
tions of the Jews — like the beginning of the persecutions by 
the crusaders (1096), the years of the Black Death in Europe, 
the Expulsion from Spain (1492), or the persecutions in Poland 
and the Ukraine (1648). But, even though one date after the 
other was refuted, the explanation was that the Jews were not 
sufficiently righteous to accept the Messiah, and a new date 
was set. The generations preceding and following the Expul- 
sion from Spain were especially rich in such speculations, but 
in fact every age engaged in such speculations, with very little 
differences in method and ideological concepts. 

Among the theological movements in the Middle Ages 
the ideas of apocalyptical eschatology clashed with the ideas of 
personal eschatology, the personal reward that a devout per- 
son will receive upon his death in the next world. Evidently, 
when emphasis was put upon personal redemption in the Gar- 
den of Eden the descriptions of national deliverance upon the 
coming of the Messiah tended to be somewhat blunted. This 
may have been one of the reasons why Maimonides and his 
school de-emphasized the apocalyptic nature of the redemp- 
tion. However, among the masses of the people, belief in the 
apocalyptic redemption did not diminish. 

A good example for this conflict can be found in the 
movement of the Hasidei *Ashkenaz in the late 12" and early 
13" centuries. In their popular works the teachers of Ashkenazi 
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Hasidism, Judah he-Hasid and Eleazar b. Judah of *Worms, 
explained the dangers of engaging in messianic speculation 
and in the belief in false messiahs. Several passages in the Sefer 
Hasidim are dedicated to this question. However, from other 
sources, esoteric works, and contemporary documents, a dif- 
ferent picture is obtained. It was believed that Judah he-Hasid 
knew when the Messiah was to come, but he died before he 
could reveal it to his disciples. Judah himself explained in one 
of his esoteric works that there are a few righteous people in 
every generation who know this date, but they have to keep 
it a secret; there is no doubt that he included himself among 
them. A passage describing the appearance of the Messiah was 
deleted from the Sefer Hasidim, but is found in manuscripts. 
There is a document from the Cairo Genizah from which it 
can be learned that when a person appeared claiming to be 
the Messiah, the community appealed to Eleazar of Worms for 
advice, and he seemed to believe in the veracity of the miracles 
worked by that person. Even though Ashkenazi Hasidism put 
the main emphasis on personal redemption, belief in messi- 
anic speculation and the imminent appearance of the Messiah 
was still very strong even among their leaders. 

From the 13" century on, especially after the publication 
of the Zohar, messianic speculation and messianic belief was 
centered in kabbalistic literature, and culminated in the great 
kabbalistic-messianic movement, Shabbateanism. 


[Joseph Dan] 


In Modern Jewish Thought 
Classical Reform in the 19" century reinterpreted the doctrine 
of the Messiah in two ways. First, it substituted the belief in a 
messianic age for the belief in a personal Messiah. Secondly, 
the messianic hope was severed from its traditional associa- 
tions with a return of the exiles to Zion, these associations 
being viewed as too particularistic. The destruction of the 
Temple and the exile of the Jewish people were seen not as 
calamities but as affording greater opportunities for the fulfill- 
ment of Judaism's “mission” to all mankind. The whole world 
would become perfected and, through the example of Judaism, 
monotheism would be the religion of all men. Progress in the 
Western world, in terms of greater liberalism, Jewish eman- 
cipation, social reforms, and better educational facilities, was 
hailed as the dawn of the messianic age of which the proph- 
ets had dreamed. References to a return to Zion were erased 
from the prayer book. The principles regarding the Messiah in 
the Reform “Pittsburgh Platform” (1885) read: “We recognize 
in the modern era of universal culture of heart and intellect 
the approaching of the realization of Israel’s great messianic 
hope for the establishment of the kingdom of truth, justice, 
and peace among all men. We consider ourselves no longer a 
nation, but a religious community, and therefore expect nei- 
ther a return to Palestine, nor a sacrificial worship under the 
sons of Aaron, nor the restoration of any of the laws concern- 
ing the Jewish state.” 

The Reform vision of messianism as a perfect world just 
around the corner and of the Jews as the brave carriers of a 
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and Foreign Minister Peres to Morocco on their way back 
from the signing ceremony for the Oslo pop in Washington. 
On June 2, 1994, Hasan convened a special session of his cabi- 
net. The ministers who arrived at the meeting were surprised 
to find Israeli Foreign Minister Peres there, together with Uri 
Savir (then the Foreign Ministry's director general), Avi Gil 
(director of the foreign minister’s office), and David Dadon - 
then director of the Middle East Department at the Foreign 
Ministry and later head of Israel's liaison office in Rabat. 

Hasan made known to the visitors his intentions to im- 
prove relations between the two nations. Peres also pushed for 
a Middle Eastern/Maghrebi economic summit in Casablanca, 
direct telephone connections between the two countries, and 
liaison offices as the first steps toward full diplomatic rela- 
tions. It was evident that most Moroccan cabinet members 
were reluctant to agree to the opening of liaison offices, argu- 
ing that the time was not yet ripe for such decisive measures. 
Yet when the meeting ended, Hasan promised Peres that li- 
aison offices would be established. The opening of the liaison 
offices in Tel Aviv and Rabat was carried out in November 
1994. The raison détre for establishing liaison offices in Rabat 
and Tel Aviv was to advance tourism and trade between the 
two countries. These offices were also to promote cultural and 
economic exchanges that hitherto had been low-keyed. For 
the next several years, the liaison office in Tel Aviv busily en- 
gaged in issuing tourist visas to Morocco. Postal relations be- 
tween the two countries, severed on September 22, 1959, had 
already been established as early as September 1, 1994. The 
first annual Middle East and North Africa Economic Summit 
involving senior officials from Israel, numerous Arab states, 
the United States, Europe, and Japan, as well as representa- 
tives of the private business sector, convened toward the end 
of October 1994 in Casablanca. Leading Moroccan Jews pro- 
moted it, while Hasan seized the opportunity to put himself 
forward as an architect of regional planning. From his stand- 
point, the summit was a stepping stone for securing aid from 
the industrialized nations for the Moroccan economy and el- 
evating his own status among Arab leaders. The summit was 
short on substance, however. 

Already before 1995, a number of experimental agricul- 
tural farms were launched by Israel in Morocco in conjunction 
with the U.S. Agency for International Development (usa1D) 
to promote higher yields in Moroccan agriculture. In October 
1994, the Israeli Export Institute reported that Israel’s export 
potential to Morocco for the years 1994-97 was estimated at 
$220 million annually and could include such sectors as ag- 
ricultural products, irrigation equipment, the building trade, 
high-tech electronics, processed foods, and professional ser- 
vices for infrastructure development. In 1994-96, the number 
of Israeli tourists who visited Morocco annually was estimated 
at approximately 20,000. 

The post-Rabin era and the subsequent escalation in Pal- 
estinian terrorism inside Israel marked the gradual decline 
of the more open relationships in several domains. Like the 
hardships faced by Israeli diplomats in the rest of the Arab 
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world, including Egypt and Jordan, their counterparts in Mo- 
rocco faced many challenges and limitations, some of which 
had their inception during Peres’ term as prime minister. The 
Israeli flag was not raised outside the liaison office but was 
placed inside the building owing to criticism of Israel by Is- 
lamic fundamentalist groups and other elements opposed to 
any kind of Moroccan normalization with the Jewish state. 

Following Binyamin Netanyahu’s accession to power 
there were manifestations of pessimism in Morocco. The 
complaints emanating from Rabat suggested that the Oslo 
process was in peril, and progress in the Syrian-Israeli negotia- 
tions had reached a dead end. But despite the ups and downs, 
Moroccan-Israeli relations, particularly in the intelligence 
and defense domains, remained undisturbed. Following 
his visit to Morocco in late summer 1996, Peres, now the 
Labor opposition leader, heard from Hasan that Netanyahu’s 
reported “no to Jerusalem,” “no to a Palestinian state,” and 
“no to a settlement in the Golan Heights” was reminiscent 
of the 1967 Arab summit in Khartoum with its own famous 
three noes. 

The 1996 tunnel crisis and the opposition to Netanyahu 
in the Arab world had a profound effect on Moroccan-Israeli 
ties. From that time until 1998, the work of the Israelis at the 
Rabat liaison office was made more difficult owing to media 
attacks and other obstacles. David Dadon, who headed the of- 
fice, suffered the same indignity as his counterpart in Egypt, 
Ambassador Zvi Mazel, by being forced to reduce his visibil- 
ity. In 1997, to silence mounting opposition locally and in dif- 
ferent parts of the Arab world against the ongoing relations 
with Israel, Hasan canceled the invitation he had extended to 
Netanyahu and his foreign minister, David Levy, to visit Mo- 
rocco. Hasan could ill afford to act otherwise, for he chaired 
the Islamic Conference Organization's Jerusalem Committee 
for the Glorification of Arab Jerusalem. Morocco, it was said, 
could not cooperate with an Israeli government that consid- 
ered Jerusalem as indivisible and ruled by Jews. 

As a result of the new political realities, many of the eco- 
nomic projects planned in the early and mid-1990s by Mo- 
rocco and Israel were later frozen, except perhaps the flow of 
tourists, which, in any case, remained overwhelmingly one- 
sided: from Israel to Morocco. Some of the obstacles to large- 
scale economic cooperation were equally attributable to bu- 
reaucratic red tape intermixed with official bias. Certain forces 
in official Morocco opposed Israel's aspiration to open and 
fast-paced joint activity. 

On May 5, 1999, less than two weeks before the Israeli 
elections, Hasan called on Moroccan Israelis to make the 
“choice of peace” and vote for the Labor Party headed by Ehud 
Barak. Hasan was aware that the majority of Moroccan Jews 
in Israel remained loyal to the Likud and had played, like the 
new Russian immigrants, a pivotal role in unseating Peres 
in 1996. On May 17, 1999, the Moroccan media rejoiced over 
Barak’s election victory. King Hasan passed away on July 23, 
1999. The early phase of Muhammad v1’s rule did not raise 
major problems for the relationship. Israeli tourists contin- 
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universalistic message ready to be heeded by all was rendered 
hollow by the rise of Zionism with its stress on the Jews as 
a nation and its emphasis on a physical return to Palestine, 
culminating in the emergence of the State of Israel; the threat 
of antisemitism and the Holocaust in which six million Jews 
were murdered; and the disillusionment that set in after the 
two world wars. Even as early as 1937 the “Pittsburgh Platform” 
was considerably modified by a conference of Reform rabbis 
in Columbus, Ohio. A statement by the conference dealing 
with the messianic question reads: “In all lands where our 
people live, they assume and seek to share loyally the full du- 
ties and responsibilities of citizenship and to create seats of 
Jewish knowledge and religion. In the rehabilitation of Pal- 
estine, the land hallowed by memories and hopes, we behold 
the promise of renewed life for many of our brethren. We af- 
firm the obligation of all Jewry to aid in its upbuilding as a 
Jewish homeland by endeavoring to make it not only a haven 
or refuge for the oppressed but also a center of Jewish culture 
and spiritual life. Throughout the ages it has been Israel’s mis- 
sion to witness to the Divine in the face of every paganism 
and materialism. We regard it as our historic task to co-oper- 
ate with all men in the establishment of the kingdom of God, 
of universal brotherhood, justice, truth and peace on earth. 
This is our messianic goal.” 

There is a tendency among some modern Jewish think- 
ers to invoke once again the traditional idea of messianism 
as a direct, divine intervention, in which a “new heart” will 
be created for men, rather than as automatic human progress 
towards an ideal state. Even a determined non-supernatural- 
ist like Mordecai Kaplan can write (Questions Jews Ask (1956), 
183): “We can no longer believe that any person or semi-divine 
being, is divinely destined to rule as the Messiah and usher in 
the millennium. Nevertheless, the idea of the Messiah can still 
figure symbolically to express the valid belief in the coming 
of a higher type of man than this world has yet known.” Will 
Herberg (Judaism and Modern Man (1951), 227-35) is typical 
of the new school of thought. History cannot redeem itself. It 
proceeds and ends in catastrophe from which it must be re- 
deemed by God. Even the most perfect world state could do 
no more than enforce peace throughout the world, but the ha- 
tred and conflicts among men would remain. The “peace” in 
the messianic age dreamed of by the prophets is, on the other 
hand, an inner harmony that needs no external sanctions. To 
attempt to reduce the prophetic vision of perfection to the 
level of perfectionist utopianism is to throw confusion into 
both practical politics and the ultimate insights of religion. It 
is not surprising, therefore, to find voices raised, also outside 
the Orthodox camp, in favor of retaining the doctrine of the 
personal Messiah sent by God. 

Orthodoxy retains unimpaired the traditional doctrine. 
The Messiah is a scion of the House of David. He will reign 
in Jerusalem, will rebuild the Temple, and will reinstitute the 
sacrificial system. Many Orthodox rabbis were at first op- 
posed to Zionism in that it seemed to substitute a purely hu- 
man redemption for the redeemer sent by God. But with the 
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establishment of the State of Israel the widely held Orthodox 
view was to see the events in Israel as athalta de-geulla, “the 
beginning of the redemption, i.e., the foundations laid by 
humans, under God's guidance, ready to receive the building 
to be erected by God’s direct act. Among Orthodox rabbis 
there is no lack of speculation on the meaning of contempo- 
rary events in the light of the messianic hope. Thus M. Kasher 
(Noam, 13 (1970), end) has tried to read: “Then the moon 
shall be confounded, and the sun ashamed; for the Lord of 
hosts will reign in Mount Zion, and in Jerusalem, and before 
His elders shall be glory” (Isa. 24:23) as a prophetic vision in 
which the moon landings coincide with the establishment of 
the State of Israel. In the writings of A.I. Kook the argument 
is advanced that the Jewish people had become too “spiritual,” 
too remote from the world. To pave the way for the Messiah 
the concrete realities of a modern state based on Jewish prin- 
ciples of justice and compassion are essential. Kook accepted 
the theory of evolution even in the moral sphere in that it is 
evidence of the movement of the whole of creation toward its 
ultimate fulfillment, as in the messianic hope (Orot ha-Kodesh 
(1938) V, 19-22). 
[Louis Jacobs] 
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MESSIANIC MOVEMENTS. 


Basic Elements 

The pattern on which Jewish messianic movements were 
based crystallized in the late Second Temple period and fur- 
nished Jews in following generations with certain basic ele- 
ments. These, when confronted by certain typical challenges, 
culminated in messianic movements of varying scope. The 
term “messianic movement” in Jewish history applies to a 
movement centered around or expressing the yearning for 
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a king or leader of the house of David and for a new ideal 
political existence for the Jewish people that would serve as 
a reassertion of independence and cause their return to Erez 
Israel, as well as acting as a model and focus for a united 
and better mankind. Experiencing the miracle of Jewish re- 
demption, mankind would attain an ideal world where true 
faith and real harmony would prevail. Jewish prayers for re- 
demption, while seeking the advent of the king and the king- 
dom, also ask “may they all blend into one brotherhood to do 
Thy will with a perfect heart,’ and express the hope that with 
this change of heart, “Thou shalt reign over all whom Thou 
hast made, Thou alone” (in evening service (Arvit) for Rosh 
Ha-Shanah). This formulates the abiding hope of the Jew 
while in the *galut. The basis of the movements is intense 
longing for the messianic era. Up to the 18" century it was 
both an article of faith and an emotional necessity among 
Jews to hope constantly for the immediate advent of the Mes- 
siah. Yet this persistent element did not of itself necessarily 
lead to the emergence of such movements. Jewish messianic 
history includes periods and religious trends in which peo- 
ple experienced intense and wholehearted hopes for the Mes- 
siah while being lukewarm toward active messianic move- 
ments. Thus the *Karaites throughout the Middle Ages had a 
deep-seated feeling of being in exile; Karaite settlers in Jeru- 
salem in the tenth century called themselves *Avelei Zion 
(“Mourners for Zion”), organizing their life and pattern- 
ing their thought on the basis of this attachment to Zion. 
Yet only one Karaite messianic movement is known for cer- 
tain. The Rabbanite *Hasidei Ashkenaz longed for the Mes- 
siah, yet only rarely is any active striving for a Messiah men- 
tioned in their relatively extensive writings. Indeed, some of 
the expressions they use appear to satirize computations of 
the date of the coming of the Messiah (J. Wistinetzki (ed.), 
Sefer Hasidim (1924), 461, no. 1706). They even warned their 
readers: “If you see that a man has prophesied the advent of 
the Messiah, know that he is engaged either in sorcery or in 
dealings with devils; or that he uses the power of the Divine 
Name.... One has to say to such a man: ‘Do not talk in this 
manner’.., eventually he will be the laughingstock of the 
whole world ... they teach him calculations and secrets to 
bring shame on him and on those who believe him” (ibid., 
76-77, no. 212). 

This attitude displayed by mystics and ascetics in oppos- 
ing activist messianism finds even sharper expression in the 
views of the 13"*-century mystic, Nahmanides. In his dispu- 
tations with the representatives of Christianity, Nahmanides 
told the Spanish king at *Barcelona in 1263: 


Our Law and Truth and Justice are not dependent upon a Mes- 
siah. Indeed, you yourself are more important to me than a Mes- 
siah. You are a king and he is a king. You are a gentile sovereign 
and he is a king of Israel. The Messiah is but a king of flesh and 
blood like yourself. When I serve my Creator under your juris- 
diction, in exile, torment, and subjection, exposed constantly 
to universal contempt, I merit great reward; for I offer of my 
own flesh a sacrifice to God, and my reward in afterlife will be 
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so much the greater (Kitvei Rabbenu Moshe ben Nahman, ed. 
by H.D. Chavel, 1 (1963), 310). 


The basic consideration put forward here is that the great- 
ness of the individual suffering under alien rule can be as 
rewarding as redemption. In a work addressed to Jews Nah- 
manides wrote: 


Even if we thought that it is the will and purpose of God to af- 
flict us with political enslavement on this earth [forever], this 
would in no way weaken our adherence to the precepts of the 
Torah, for the sole rewards which we anticipate are those of the 
world to come - the beatitude of the soul which, having escaped 
hell’s torments, enjoys the bliss of paradise. 


He continues that he believes in the Messiah and redemption 
because it is true and because it gives him comfort to face 
the adversities suffered by the Jewish people; but this is not a 
necessary or sustaining element of his Jewish faith (Sefer ha- 
Ge'ullah, pt. 2; ibid., 279-80). 

The extreme wing of modern *Orthodoxy in Judaism 
and most of the adherents of *Neo-Orthodoxy - in partic- 
ular *Agudat Israel in the period before the Holocaust and, 
later, *Neturei Karta - continued, under changed and secular- 
ized conditions, old attitudes of messianism which were half- 
hearted toward a messianic movement. Messianic-prompted 
efforts have been made toward an ingathering of the Jews 
without an express connection with either Erez Israel or po- 
litical independence (see Anan b. David, Sefer ha-Mitzvot, ed. 
by A. Harkavy (1903), 6-7). Jacob *Frank in the 18'* century 
had a savage desire for armed Jewish power and a Jewish set- 
tlement on the land - but all this was to be achieved on the 
soil of Poland. Thus, the modern movement of *territorialists 
can claim some ancient though rare precedents in traditional 
Jewish messianic trends. 

Within this ideological framework and set of attitudes, 
the emergence of an active messianic movement required a 
challenge that would break through the tranquility of the reg- 
ular messianic hope to turn it into fervent and directed effort, 
and create a revolutionary constellation. There were elements 
in Jewish historical consciousness encouraging such active re- 
sponses to various and widely differing challenges. One ele- 
ment basic to Jewish messianism is anticipation of the “birth 
pangs of the Messiah” (hevlei Mashi ah) - the time of troubles 
and turbulence that precedes his coming. Hence, periods in 
which terrible massacres of Jews occurred (e.g., during the 
*Crusades or the *Chmielnicki massacres) have also been pe- 
riods of fervent messianic expectations and movements. Jew- 
ish historical conception — and for that matter Christian also - 
interpreted Daniel's apocalyptic vision of the four evil beasts 
(7:2 ff.) as denoting four successive evil empires. The fourth 
will be succeeded by the everlasting dominion of “one like 
unto a son of man.” He will be given “dominion and glory and 
a kingdom that all the peoples, nations, and languages should 
serve Him.’ This conception enabled Jews to view great his- 
torical and political transformations - the fall and rise of em- 
pires and kingdoms, or revolutions and counterrevolutions — 
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as the death throes of the fourth and last beast-kingdom and 
the harbingers of the messianic eternal kingdom. 

The person to lead the messianic movement — the Mes- 
siah himself - was viewed from two different angles. Jews - in 
particular since the parting of the ways with Christianity - saw 
the Messiah as a man and not God; in the first place, as a na- 
tional king. But here the agreement ends. Some, like *Maimo- 
nides in the 12" century, stressed that the Messiah will him- 
self die even though his life will be a long one. He will first be 
tested as the successful warrior-king of Israel and proved its 
lawful ruler by devotion to Torah. Mankind will follow this 
new exemplary Jewish state. Nature will not change its laws, 
though society will become perfect (Yad, Melakhim (1962), 
417). Along with this rationalistic conception of the Messiah, 
there is also a miraculous one, in which the person of the Mes- 
siah sometimes attains semi-divine heights. The 17**-century 
pseudo-Messiah, *Shabbetai Zevi, concluded a letter: 


I will have to give full reward to all those who believe truly, men, 
women, and children - from the Lord of Peace and from me, 
Israel your Father, the bridegroom coming out from under the 
marriage canopy, the husband of the dear and virtuous Torah, 
this beautiful and virtuous matron, the man set on high, the 
Messiah of God, the lion of the upper regions and the deer of 
the high regions, Shabbetai Zevi (his letter to Venice, in: J. Sas- 
portas, Zizat Novel Zevi, ed. by I. Tishby (1954), 129). 


The rationalistic attitude sometimes reached the extreme of 
conceiving a Messiah-like political leader. The 14'*-century ra- 
tionalist, Joseph b. Abba Mari ibn *Kaspi, theorizes about: 


The imminent actual possibility of our coming out from this 
galut, becoming free to rule ourselves, without a Lord. Thus, 
while being confined as slaves in Egypt, God took us out from 
there with a high hand. Now why should not this be even easier 
for Him in these days? Is there no longer any material available 
with which this Creator may create a man like Moses, or even 
of smaller stature, who shall come before the kings and they 
will give in to him, as Pharaoh gave in the end, though in the 
beginning Pharaoh hardened his heart to him (Tam ha-Kesef, 
ed. by Last (1913), 44ff., sermon 8). 


The miraculous conception of the Messiah evolved a complex 
of superhuman traits, anticipated actions, and achievements; 
the Messiah is to take the crown from the head of the alien 
sovereign by his virtue of appearance alone and redeem and 
avenge the Jews by miraculous means. 

According to the rationalistic image of the Messiah, he 
should be “a very eminent prophet, more illustrious than all 
the prophets after Moses” (Maim., Iggeret Teiman, ed. A.S. 
Halkin (1952), 87). In Maimonides’ view prophecy necessitated 
the highest intellectuality. These criteria were not accepted 
by most of the messianic movements, whose leadership was 
largely charismatic. It is related of a pseudo-Messiah who ap- 
peared around the end of the seventh century, *Abu ‘Isa (Isaac 
b. Jacob al-Isfahani), that, “the most wonderful thing about 
him in the opinion of his followers is the fact that although 
he was, as they say, an illiterate tailor and could neither read 
nor write, he produced books and pamphlets without having 
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been instructed by anyone” (Jacob al-Kirkisanis account of the 
Jewish sects, ed. by L. Nemoy, in: HUCA, 7 (1930), 328). Not 
many of the messianic claimants had such humble intellec- 
tual beginnings, but practically none of them was regarded by 
his contemporaries as preeminent among scholars of his day, 
though some were known as considerable scholars. The most 
widespread of the messianic movements, that of Shabbetai 
Zevi, had for its leader a man of less than 40 years old, while 
its great prophet, *Nathan of Gaza, was 21 when he announced 
the Messiah and died at the age of 36. It is hardly surprising 
that men of rationalistic bent rarely saw the embodiment 
of their ideal in the actual messianic claimants who arose, 
whereas those inclined to follow a Messiah seldom found a 
man to rouse them in the Maimonidean ideal. This generally 
created a situation in which the supporters and opponents of 
the movement were driven into two opposing camps. 

The messianic movements envisioned the coming of the 
Messiah as an historic breakthrough, a new lease of divine 
grace, and, according to some theories, as a basic change in 
the cosmos and divine relationships. Hence a phenomenon 
accompanying many messianic movements was some pro- 
posed change in the way of life of Jews. This ranged from the 
extreme innovations introduced by the New Testament of 
early Christianity, through minor variations in the law intro- 
duced by early medieval messianic movements, up to the or- 
giastic tendencies and activities of the Shabbatean movement 
and even more of the Frankists. 


The Movements 

EARLY MANIFESTATIONS. Some consider the events sur- 
rounding *Zerubbabel of the house of David and his myste- 
rious disappearance (c. 519/518 B.C.E.) as the first messianic 
movement. The charismatic leadership of the first *Hasmo- 
neans and the devotion they inspired is by rights part of the 
messianic movement cycle, but for the open question of the 
claims of this house as opposed to the claims of the house of 
David. The political and moral ferment created with the rise 
of *Herod and his house, and even more so with the advent 
of undisguised Roman rule in Judea, led to the emergence of 
many messianic leaders and influenced new concepts concern- 
ing their aims and leadership. *Jesus of Nazareth was one of 
many Jews who in this turbulent period claimed to be bringing 
redemption to the people and who were eventually crucified 
for announcing their message. *Judah the Galilean told Jews 
about ten years before the birth of Jesus that it was shameful 
for them to be “consenting to pay tribute to the Romans and 
tolerating mortal masters after having God for their Lord” 
JJos., Wars, 2:118). Judah and his comrade, “the Pharisee Sad- 
dok,’ were regarded by the hostile *Josephus as the founders of 
the Zealots. They had “a passion for liberty that is almost un- 
conquerable since they are convinced that God alone is their 
leader and master” (Jos., Ant., 18:23). With these men there 
began a heroic and tragic line of short-lived kings, martyred 
leaders, and brave fighters for freedom. Combating both the 
Romans and the Herodians, they developed the concept of 
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inaugurating the reign of the “Kingdom of Heaven” for God’s 
elected people here and now. There were many such leaders; 
it is almost certain that not all of them are mentioned in the 
extant sources. It is difficult to be certain about their ideas 
and types of leadership, for the accounts of their activities are 
subject to distortion either by uncritical admirers or by ten- 
dentious enemies. In the case of some of them, not only Jesus, 
miraculous elements enter the conduct of their leadership. Of 
*Theudas it is related that he influenced “the majority of the 
masses to take up their possessions and to follow him to the 
Jordan River.” He stated that he was a prophet and that at his 
command the river would be parted and would provide them 
an easy passage (Jos., Ant., 20:97ff.; see also Acts 5:35-39). For 
this, he and many of his followers paid with their lives, about 
45 C.E. Also mentioned is a Jew from Egypt, “who had gained 
for himself the reputation of a prophet”; followed by “about 
thirty thousand” Jews, he went to “the Mount of Olives. From 
there he proposed to force an entrance into Jerusalem” and to 
free it from the Romans. Many of his followers were killed in 
battle (Jos., Wars, 2:261ff.). How he was regarded by the Ro- 
mans appears clearly from the fact that the Christian apostle 
*Paul was mistaken for him (Acts 21:37-38). It is almost cer- 
tain that *Menahem b. Judah was considered a Messiah by the 
Zealots, as possibly was *Simeon Bar Giora. 

The unflinching heroism displayed by the warriors in the 
great revolt against the Romans (66-70/73 C.E.) is compre- 
hensible only in the context of a messianic movement. Some 
consider that the reason why the Jews did not despair when 
their messianic leaders had fallen in battle was because of their 
belief in the Messiah in the person of the son of Joseph (see 
*Messiah), who is destined to fight and die before the coming 
of the Messiah in the person of the son of David. Even Jose- 
phus - who tried to conceal the messianic motives of the great 
revolt - once had to reveal that “what more than all else incited 
them to the war was an ambiguous oracle, likewise found in 
the sacred Scriptures, to the effect that at that time one from 
their country would become ruler of the world” (Wars, 6:312; 
cf. Tacitus, Historiae, 5:13, and Suetonius, Lives of the Cae- 
sars, Vespasian, 4). The *Qumran scrolls also point to mes- 
sianic hopes and suffering as activating factors in the life and 
thoughts of this sect, though lacking the Davidic element. 

As the great revolt, the precedent of many types of mes- 
sianic leadership and activity, lay crushed, many new concepts 
of messianic challenge and response entered the Jewish mind 
and imagination as the legacy of this period. One trend of Jew- 
ish messianism which left the national fold was destined “to 
conquer the conquerors” - by the gradual Christianization of 
the masses throughout the Roman Empire. Through Christi- 
anity, Jewish messianism became an institution and an article 
of faith of many nations. Within the Jewish fold, the memory 
of glorious resistance, of the fight for freedom, of martyred 
messiahs, prophets, and miracle workers remained to nourish 
future messianic movements. 

Jewish messianic revolt against the Roman Empire did 
not cease with the severe defeat of 70 c.E. The Jewish revolt 
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against Emperor *Trajan in 115-17, which spread like wildfire 
through Egypt, Cyrenaica, and Libya, had a messianic king- 
figure at its head. *Simeon Bar Kokhba was at first only one 
of several messianic figures, though he became the domi- 
nating one in the uprising of 132-35 C.z. It is related that the 
great tanna, *Akiva, “when he saw [him] would say: “This is 
the king Messiah” (TJ, Taan. 4:8, 68d). It was only after the 
death of this semi-legendary figure that the messianic move- 
ments began to aim at redeeming the Jews and carrying them 
back to renewed greatness. Symptomatic of this change is the 
story about the Jew who appeared in 448, approximately, in 
Crete and, “said that he is Moses and promised the many Jews 
on this island to bring them through the sea without ships to 
Judea” He fixed a certain date for this miracle, and ordered 
them to jump into the sea; several of them drowned (Socrates 
Scholasticus, Historia Ecclesiae, 12:33). 


Early Middle Ages 

The challenge of the appearance of the victorious Arabs and 
the Muslim caliphate on the world scene gave rise to a new up- 
surge of Jewish messianic movements. They again assumed a 
warlike temper, while utilizing social tensions within the Jew- 
ish community and some of the military tactics used among 
Muslims to attain their aims. About 645 there is mention of 
a Jew who “asserted that the Messiah had come. He gathered 
around him weavers, carpet makers, and launderers, some 
400 men. They burned down three [Christian] sanctuaries 
and killed the chief of that locality.” The leader of these crafts- 
men was crucified, after his followers and their families had 
been massacred (Nestorian Chronicle, as quoted in: Baron, 
Social’, 5 (1957), 184). Similar movements relying on miracles 
are recorded in Muslim Spain and its vicinity in the eighth to 
ninth centuries. 

Much more significant was the movement led by the 
above-mentioned Abu ‘Isa. His teachings include many sig- 
nificant halakhic variations. According to the Karaite sources, 
he followed the Rabbanite rite and laws in many matters for 
tactical reasons so that the Rabbanites did not persecute his 
followers. Abu ‘Isa acknowledged the prophecy of Jesus and 
Muhammad, regarding them as prophets for their own follow- 
ers only. This practical motivation and tendency to temporize 
was belied by the direction his movements took: Abu ‘Isa led 
a battle and fell in the fighting, though some of his followers 
later believed “that he was not killed, but entered a hole in 
a mountain and was never heard of [again]” (Kirkisani, ed. 
by L. Nemoy, in: HUCA, 7 (1930), 328, 382-3). Those who fol- 
lowed him in the Islamic lands in the eighth to ninth centuries, 
like *Yudghan and Mushka, resembled him in inaugurating 
changes in aspects of religion and in their warlike spirit. 


The Later Middle Ages 

With the *Crusades, certain new features in messianism ap- 
peared. In the Balkans a general movement of repentance was 
induced by crusader violence. At *Salonika, in 1096, Jews and 
Christians reported “that Elijah... had revealed himself openly, 
and not in a dream, to certain men of standing.” People saw 
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“many signs and miracles.” There was widespread excited an- 
ticipation. It was reported that, under the impression that the 
redemption was at hand, “the Jews were idly neglecting their 
work. They sent letters to Constantinople to appraise them 
of the good news. Other communities sent to inquire about it. 
There was also a rumor “that all the Byzantine congregations 
were together in Salonika, and would leave from there” for 
Erez Israel (J. Starr, The Jews in the Byzantine Empire 641-1204 
(1939), 203-6 no. 153). This was apparently a messianic move- 
ment without a Messiah. Jews were united by general feelings 
of excitation, rumors, and indeterminate tidings. 

Maimonides heard that a miracle-working Messiah had 
appeared - at Lyons in France or Leon in Spain - about 1060. 
He also heard a tradition that in approximately 1100 a man 
had been influenced by a dream to proclaim himself Messiah. 
The man, Ibn Aryeh, was flogged and excommunicated by the 
community leaders, and with this the affair ended. In the first 
half of the 12" century messianic ferment was strong in Jewish 
communities everywhere. About 1121, *Obadiah, the Norman 
proselyte, met a Karaite Kohen, Solomon, who prophesied that 
within two-and-a half months all the Jews would be gathered 
together in Jerusalem, “for Iam the man whom Israel is wait- 
ing for” The proselyte was amazed that a man of Aaronide de- 
scent should claim messiahship: “It is 19 years since I entered 
the Covenant and I never heard that Israel is looking for re- 
demption at the hands of a son of the tribe of Levi - only at the 
hands of the prophet Elijah and the King Messiah of the seed 
of King David” (J. Mann, in: Ha-Tekufah, 24 (1928), 336-7). 
This encounter in the Near East reveals how deep-rooted, even 
in the case of a proselyte, was the concept that the Messiah 
should be of Davidic descent, whereas in sectarian circles the 
ancient sectarian concept of an Aaronide Messiah (as shown 
in the *Dead Sea Scrolls) still persisted. 

More or less about the same time, in 1120/21, there was 
messianic excitation in Baghdad centered around a young 
prophetess (see S.D. Goitein, in: JQR, 43 (1952/53), 57-76). In 
1127 approximately the same occurred in Fez, Morocco, where 
the man, Moses Al-Dar’i, a great scholar - and admired by 
Maimonides even after he proclaimed his messiahship - an- 
nounced the coming of the Messiah. 


He told them that the Messiah was about to appear on the first 
night of Passover. He advised them to sell all their property 
and to become indebted as much as possible to the Muslims, 
to buy from them a thing worth a dinar for ten dinars, and thus 
to fulfill the words of the Torah [Ex. 12:36], for after Passover 
they would never see them. As Passover came and went and 
nothing happened, these people perished for they had sold all 
their property and their debts overwhelmed them (Iggeret Tei- 
man, 103). 


Nevertheless, Maimonides expressed satisfaction that this 
Moses managed to escape to Erez Israel: 


There he died, may his memory be blessed. As has been told to 
me by those who have seen him when he left, he prophesied all 
that happened later on to the Maghreb Jews, the main outlines 
as well as the details (ibid., 103). 
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The story is not only remarkable in demonstrating the influ- 
ence wielded by the Messiah on large groups of Jews, and their 
obedience to his instructions, but also instructive since this 
movement occurred soon after the visit to Fez of Muhammad 
ibn Tumar, the founder of the *Almohads, and the public dis- 
cussions he held there with the leaders of the Muslim estab- 
lishment. Maimonides’ attitude to Moses, his blessing him af- 
ter his death, and his statement that his prophecies were true, 
reveal that even such a consistent rationalist could be incon- 
sistent with regard to messianic movements. 

The first half of the 12'* century also saw the remarkable 
messianic movement led by David *Alroy. Though the dates 
and personalities are very confused in the sources mentioning 
this event, they all indicate that it occurred in the first half of 
the 12" century, and in the remote eastern districts of the Mus- 
lim Empire. Most traditions indicate his great and widespread 
influence and an extensive campaign of written and oral pro- 
paganda. All of them agree about the military character of the 
movement. The apostate to Islam, *Samuel al-Maghribi, relates 
that Alroy attempted to take the fortress of Amadiyah, in the 
mountains of Azerbaijan, by the stratagem of having masses 
of his believers enter the fortress with hidden weapons (tactics 
resembling those used by the earlier Muslim founder of the 
Assassins, Hasan ibn al-Sabbah, with regard to the fortress of 
Alamut). The apostate adds that: 


When the report about him reached Baghdad two Jewish trick- 
sters, cunning elders, decided to forge letters by Menahem to the 
Jews of Baghdad bringing them the good tidings which they had 
been expecting since of yore; that he would appoint for them a 
certain night in which all of them would fly to Jerusalem. The 
Jews of Baghdad, their claim to sagacity and pride in craftiness 
notwithstanding, were all led to believe it. Their women brought 
their moneys and jewels in order that it all might be distrib- 
uted on their behalf, as charity to those whom the two elders 
considered deserving. In this manner the Jews spent the bulk 
of their wealth. They donned green garments and on the night 
gathered on the roofs expecting, he asserted, to fly to Jerusalem 
on the wings of angels. Women began to weep over their nurs- 
ing infants; what if the mothers should fly before their children 
or the children before their mothers? The children might suffer 
because of the delay in feeding (Ifham al-Yahud: Silencing the 
Jews, ed. and trans. by M. Perlmann (1964), 73). 


Despite its obvious intention to ridicule, this tale cannot be 
dismissed out of hand, for this readiness among Jews to be- 
lieve in miracles is also found in Maimonides’ story about the 
movement in North Africa. 

About 1172 a Messiah appeared in the Yemen. Maimo- 
nides’ hostile reaction to him shows that he had a clear and 
proclaimed revolutionary social aim, incomprehensible to 
Maimonides: 


He told them that each man shall distribute all his money and 
give to the poor. All those who obey him are fools and he is a 
sinner; for he acts against the Torah. For according to our Torah 
a man should give as charity only part of his money and not all 
of it.... No doubt his heart and mind that have misled him to 
say that he is a Messiah have also brought him to tell the peo- 
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ple to leave all their property and give it to the poor. Thus they 
will become poor and the poor rich, and according to his law 
they [the former poor] will have to return to them [the now 
impoverished rich] their money. In this fashion money will 
go back and forth between rich and poor unceasingly (Iggeret 
Teiman, 89). 


Maimonides advised the communities to proclaim him a mad- 
man or put him to death (ibid., 93, 95). Later on, ina letter to 
the scholar of Marseilles, Maimonides related further details 
about the movement and its end. By this time he knew that 
the man in the Yemen was only: 


saying that he is a messenger to smooth the path for the King 
Messiah. He told them that the Messiah [is] in the Yemen. Many 
people gathered [around him] Jews and Arabs and he was wan- 
dering in the mountains.... He gave them new prayers.... After 
a year he was caught and all who were with him fled.” Asked by 
his Arab captor for proof of the divine source of his message, 
the Yemen Messiah “answered him: ‘Cut off my head and I will 
come back to life immediately,” and so he was killed. Maimo- 
nides heard that there were still many foolish people in the 
Yemen who believed that he would arise and lead them yet (A. 
Marx, in: HUCA, 3 (1926), 356). 


In the 1240s a new source of messianic excitation accompanied 
the rumors and hopes centering around the news of the Mon- 
gol advance into European countries. Meshullam da Pierra in 
a poem was certain that: 


in our days the kingdom shall be renewed for the lost nation and 
the scattered communities. Tribute will be brought to the son 
of David, and gifts to my counts and dukes. My Temple will be 
rebuilt.... There are tribes that have been exiled and now they 
have left the land of the living. Proof that God has sent them is 
that many rulers have come to harm.... Babylonia, Aleppo, and 
Damascus were taken [by the Mongols in 1260].... My Savior 
has broken through the mountainous wall. 


To about the same time should be ascribed the information 
that “women in the land of Canaan [i.e., Bohemia] were re- 
citing the entire Book of Isaiah by heart and ignorant people 
knew by heart all the prophecies of consolation” (J. Wistinetzki 
(ed.), Sefer Hasidim (1924), 77 no. 212). 


Spain and the Marranos 

At the end of the 13 century the kabbalist Abraham b. Sam- 
uel *Abulafia saw himself as the Messiah or the harbinger of 
the Messiah and tried to spread the word through apocalyp- 
tic writings. Solomon b. Abraham *Adret had to oppose the 
“prophet of Avila” who prophesied the coming of the Messiah 
in 1295 and had a large following in Avila. There is some in- 
formation that there was an upsurge of messianic excitation 
around 1350 (see *Shemariah of Negroponte). The catastrophe 
of the persecutions of 1391 in Christian Spain led to widespread 
messianic ferment. In the vicinity of Burgos there appeared a 
prophet who foretold the imminent coming of the Messiah. At 
the Disputation of *Tortosa the Christian protagonist claimed 
that “in our day R. Hasdai *Crescas has announced a report 
and preached to congregations in the synagogues that the Mes- 
siah had been born in Cisneros, in the kingdom of Castile” 
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Crescas entertained, it would seem, even more earthly hopes. 
He imagined the realities of the Second Temple period “as if 
the king of Egypt, who now reigns over the land of Israel, were 
to grant permission to Jews living elsewhere in his empire to 
go and rebuild the sanctuary, on the condition that they sub- 
mit to his rule” (in his Or Adonai). In a letter of that time from 
which all proper names have been carefully deleted, it is related 
that a certain teacher taught that the calamities of the period 
should be seen as the birth pangs of the Messiah; there was a 
proliferation of confused messianic tidings: 


This one writes about the Lord’s Messiah, that he shall surely 
come by Passover time, and that one says: ‘Behold, he stands 
already at our walls...” Another declares that if the Feast of Tab- 
ernacles should arrive and there is yet no Messiah, then surely 
it is God’s will to have us die and to harden our hearts from 
his fear. But before he has done talking, yet another comes and 
says: Tt is rumored that a prophet has arisen in Israel who has 
seen a vision of the Almighty.... The Lord revealed himself in 
a dream at night and assured him of great amelioration: misery 
and grief shall flee the years wherein we have seen evil shall be 
no more; lo, this presages good, this proclaims salvation (Baer, 
Spain, 2 (1966), 158-62). 


As the position of the Jews in Christian Spain steadily deteri- 
orated, messianic hopes were kept alive. The fall of Constan- 
tinople in 1453 awakened great messianic hopes and specula- 
tions both in the communities of Spain and among Ashkenazi 
Jewry. Among the forced converts (*anusim) men and women 
prophesied the coming of the Messiah. Letters from the Con- 
stantinople community related tales about the birth of the 
Messiah, the place of his activity, and mode of living. A mother 
and daughter told their Converso friends: “The gentiles do not 
see us [do not understand us], for they are blind and know not 
that the Lord our God hath decreed that for a time we should 
be subject to them, but that we shall now surpass them [have 
the upper hand], for God hath promised us that after we go 
to those lands [overseas], we shall ride on horses and pass 
them by” (ibid., 292-5). Even on the eve of the expulsion of 
the Jews from Spain, both Jews and anusim actively harbored 
these hopes. About 1481 a Converso told a Jew, when at his 
request the latter read the messianic prophecies to him: “Have 
no fear! Until the appearance of the Messiah, whom all of us 
wait for, you must disperse in the mountains. And I - I swear 
it by my life - when I hear that you are banished to separate 
quarters or endure some other hardship, I rejoice; for as soon 
as the measure of your torments and oppression is full, the 
Messiah, whom we all await, will speedily appear. Happy the 
man who will see him!” One Marrano was certain that the 
Messiah would possess the philosopher's stone and be able to 
turn iron into silver. He also hoped that “in 1489 there will be 
only one religion” in the world. Even after the expulsion many 
Marranos expressed these hopes and were punished for them 
by the Inquisition (ibid., 350 ff.). 


Ferment in the 16‘ to 18 Centuries 
In the 16" century there were numerous expressions of mes- 
sianic expectation. In 1500-02 Asher *Lemlein (Lammlin) 
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preached repentance and the imminent coming of the Mes- 
siah. He had great influence. The grandfather of the chroni- 
cler David *Gans “broke up the oven that he had for baking 
mazzot, being sure that next year he would be baking mazzot 
in the Holy Land” (Zemah David). From the end of the 15* 
century tales originating in and letters from Jerusalem show 
messianic hopes centering around the *Ten Lost Tribes of 
Israel. Joseph *Hayyun commenting on the verse “In his 
days Judah shall be redeemed and Israel will live secure” (Jer. 
23:6) wrote: 


He [Jeremiah] said that Judah shall be redeemed and not that 
Israel shall be redeemed, for Israel need no redemption for they 
are not in Galut. I mean the Ten Tribes, for they are a great peo- 
ple and they have kings - according to what has been told about 
them - but Judah needs redemption, whereas [the people of] 
Israel will then live secure in Erez Israel, for now they are not 
living so secure as they are abroad. What is more, they fight 
continuously with the gentiles around them (his commentary 
to Jeremiah, British Museum, Add. Ms. v 27, 560, fol. 106). 


The great Mishnah commentator Obadiah of *Bertinoro wrote 
in 1489 from Jerusalem to his brother in Italy: 


Jews have told us that it is well known, as related by reliable 
Muslim merchants, that far away, a journey of 50 days through 
the desert, there lies the famous *Sambatyon River; it surrounds 
the whole country where the Children of Israel live like a thread. 
It throws up stones and sand, resting only on the Sabbath. The 
reason why no Jew goes to this country is because they avoid 
desecrating the Sabbath. According to their tradition all of 
them - the descendants of Moses - are saintly and pure like 
angels; there are no sinners among them. On the outer side of 
the Sambatyon River there are Children of Israel as numerous 
as the sands of the seashore, kings and lords, but they are not 
as saintly and pure as those living on the inner side of the river 
(A. Yaari, Iggerot Erez Yisrael (1943), 140). 


Obadiah believed in the existence of a Jewish realm beyond 
and around the miraculous river which was not only indepen- 
dent and strong but also consisted of two circles of life - an 
inner, more holy one, and an open, less holy one. Messianic 
expectations in this period centered actively around these im- 
ages and fantasies as shown, for example, in the writings of 
*Abraham b. Eliezer ha-Levi from Jerusalem. 

With the advent of David *Reuveni and Solomon *Mol- 
cho many Jews were convinced that they were seeing and 
hearing a prince of those tribes and one of his devoted com- 
panions. About the same time many Jews pinned their hopes 
on Martin *Luther as a man who had come to pave the way 
for the Messiah through gradually educating the Christians 
away from their idolatrous customs and beliefs. In Safed, mes- 
sianic hopes were strong in the circles around Isaac b. Solo- 
mon Ashkenazi *Luria and Hayyim b. Joseph * Vital. The lat- 
ter once dreamed: 


I stood on the peak of the great mountain to the west of Safed ... 
over Meron village; I heard a voice announcing and saying, “The 
Messiah is coming and the Messiah stands before me’ He blew 
the horn and thousands and tens of thousands from Israel were 
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gathering to him. He said to us, ‘Come with me and you shall see 
the avenging of the destruction of the Temple’ We went there; 
he fought there and defeated all the Christians there. He entered 
the Temple and slew also those who were in it. He commanded 
all the Jews and told them, ‘Brethren, cleanse yourselves and 
our Temple of the defilement of the blood of the corpses of 
these uncircumcised ones and of the defilement of the idolatry 
that was in it? We cleansed the Temple and reconstructed it as 
it was, the daily burnt offering was brought by the arch-priest 
who looked exactly like my neighbor Rabbi Israel (his Sefer ha- 
Hezyonot (1954), pt. 2, no. 2, p. 41). 


This blend of the Safed reality and messianic visions of war and 
glory expresses the intensity of messianic hopes in kabbalistic 
circles that found expression in Shabbetai Zevi in the 17 cen- 
tury. Most communities became involved with Shabbetai Zevi 
and the messianic movement he led in the 1660s. In it many 
aspects of the messianic movements reached their highest ex- 
pression, to be faced by crisis: his followers fervently believed 
that the Messiah would achieve a miraculous victory and were 
cruelly disappointed when Shabbetai Zevi collapsed before the 
terror of punishment; the masses of his followers repented, but 
repentance proved of no avail. The movement stimulated Jews 
to feelings of liberation, but they remained subjugated; orgi- 
astic aspects developed which discredited the movement. The 
movement led by Jacob Frank in the 18" century introduced 
the elements of nihilism, licentiousness, and severance of the 
connection between messianism and Erez Israel. 

Scholars are divided as to whether in its origins Hasidism 
bore traits of a messianic movement or whether it was on the 
contrary a kind of sublimation of messianism. 


The Modern Period 

In modern times the *Haskalah (Enlightenment) and *Reform 
wings of Judaism increasingly tended to regard their activity in 
spreading pure and rational monotheism as a kind of collective 
movement of messianic “mission.” In his letters Leopold *Zunz 
referred many times to the European revolution of 1848 as “the 
Messiah.” Even many Jews who left the faith tended to invest 
secular liberation movements with a messianic glow. Martin 
*Buber expressed the opinion that the widespread Jewish activ- 
ity in modern revolutionary movements stemmed both from 
the involvement of the Jew with the state and his criticism of 
it through his messianic legacy (see *disputations). 

Zionism and the creation of the State of Israel are to a 
large extent secularized phenomena of the messianic move- 
ments. The ideology of the Zionist religious parties, *Mizra- 
chi and *Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi, tends to regard them - in par- 
ticular the achievements of the State of Israel - as an athalta 
di-ge'ulla (“anticipation and beginning of redemption”), thus 
retaining the traditional concepts held by messianic move- 
ments in conjunction with the new secularized aspects of the 
State and its achievements. 

Jewish messianism, though appearing in many shapes and 
permutations, has been and continues to be an activist element 
in world culture. For Jews it has retained, through the leaders 
and movements to which it has given rise, the life-force of cha- 
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risma, and the binding spell of Jewish statehood and kingship 
to be realized immediately through God’s will, through the 
passion and devotion of His people. Some have spoken of “the 
price” that Jews and Judaism have had to pay for disappoint- 
ment and disenchantment after every failure of the messianic 
movements. Against this are to be set the benefits that these vi- 
sionary movements gave to a suppressed people - in inspiring 
them to activity, revitalization, and a sense of sacrifice. 

For a late 20 century manifestation of this phenome- 
non, see *Chabad and *Schneersohn, Menahem Mendel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Klausner, The Messianic Idea in Israel 
(1955); A.H. Silver, A History of Messianic Speculation in Israel (19597); 
A.Z. Aescoly, Ha-Tenuot ha-Meshihiyyot be- Yisrael (1956); Y. Baer, Yis- 
rael ba-Ammim (1955); M. Hengel, Die Zeloten (1961); Baron, Social’, 
index; S. Yeivin, Milhemet Bar Kokhva (1946); Scholem, Shabbetai 
Zevi; J. Liver, in: HTR, 52 (1959), 149-85; H.H. Ben-Sasson (ed.), To- 
ledot Am Yisrael, 3 (1969), s.v. Meshihim; idem, The Reformation in 
Contemporary Jewish Eyes (1970). 


[Haim Hillel Ben-Sasson] 


MESSINA, seaport in Sicily. Around the year 1171, Benjamin 
of *Tudela found 200 (families of?) Jews in Messina. Between 
1279 and 1282 the community received the famous kabbalist 
Abraham *Abulafia, who gave instruction there to two disci- 
ples, Abraham and Nathan. In 1347 some Jews of Messina were 
accused of the ritual murder (see Blood *Libel) of a Christian 
boy and consequently sentenced to death, an event which was 
commemorated by a marble inscription in the cathedral. At 
that time, the Jews lived in a separate quarter called the Para- 
porto or Giudecca. Although the various communities in 
Sicily were under the jurisdiction of the *dienchelele, at one 
stage the Jews of Messina were exempt from it. Their com- 
munity was administered by councillors (proti), who, with 
the assent of the elders, had the authority to excommunicate 
offenders against Jewish law. When he was dienchelele, Moses 
*Bonavoglia (Hefez) of Messina intervened with Alfonso v in 
1428 on behalf of the Sicilian Jews and succeeded in having the 
order concerning conversionist sermons revoked: in 1440 he 
constructed an assembly hall for the synagogue. In 1487-88 
Obadiah of *Bertinoro was in Messina for some months. He 
gives a vivacious account of the conditions of the community 
in a letter to his father in Citta di Castello. A manuscript of 
*Nahmanides’ commentary on the Pentateuch, revised and 
corrected by the scholars of Messina, formed the basis of the 
1490 Naples edition. There were 180 Jewish families in the city 
in 1453. When the Jews were expelled from Sicily in 1492, some 
2,400 of them left Messina. In 1728, permission was given for 
the return of Jews to Messina and the reestablishment of a 
synagogue, but the experiment was unsuccessful. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Elbogen, in: RI, 1 (1904), 108-11; G. De 
Giovanni, Lebraismo della Sicilia... (Palermo, 1748), index; B. and G. 
Lagumina, Codice diplomatico dei giudei di Sicilia, 3 vols. (1884-1909), 
passim; E.N. Adler, Jewish Travellers (1930), 214; Roth, Italy, index; 
idem, Gleanings (1967), 291-7; Milano, Bibliotheca, index; Milano, 
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MESSING, SHEP (1949-_ ), U.S. soccer goalie. Messing was 
born in the Bronx, the third of five children of Elias, a lawyer, 
and Anne, a teacher. The family moved when Messing was two 
to Roslyn, Long Island, where he was a wrestling, soccer, and 
track & field star at Wheatley High School, setting a county 
record in the pole vault at 13 ft. 6 in. and winning the county 
championship in soccer his senior year in 1967. He spent two 
years at New York University, being named to the All-Ameri- 
can soccer team his second year. After tasting his first inter- 
national competition as goalie for the U.S. Maccabiah team 
in 1969, Messing transferred to Harvard College, graduating 
in 1972. After playing for the U.S. Pan American team in 1971, 
Messing was the starting goalie on the U.S. Olympic team at 
the 1972 Munich Games. He signed with the New York Cos- 
mos, playing one game in 1973 and eight games in 1974 be- 
fore leaving for the Boston Minutemen for the 1975 season. 
He led the league that year with six shutouts. The following 
season Messing returned to the New York Cosmos, helping 
to lead them to the championship in the Soccer Bowl in 1977. 
A flamboyant goalie who once posed for Playgirl magazine, 
Messing was in the forefront of the late 1970s soccer boom in 
the United States. He played with the Oakland Stompers in 
1978 and with the Rochester Lancers in 1979 before retiring 
from the North American Soccer League after appearing in 
120 games for four teams. He then played six seasons for the 
New York Arrows of the Major Indoor Soccer League, lead- 
ing the team to the championship in the league’s first four sea- 
sons of existence. Messing rejoined the Cosmos in 1985 when 
the team switched to the mist, his last season playing profes- 
sionally. After retiring, Messing began a career in broadcast- 
ing. He is the author of The Education of an American Soccer 
Player (1978). 

[Elli Wohlgelernter (2"¢ ed.)] 


MESSINGER, RUTH WYLER (1940-_ ), US. political leader, 
activist, and organizational philanthropist. The daughter of 
Wilfred and Majorie Goldwasser Wyler, Messinger was a 
third-generation New Yorker who received university degrees 
from Radcliffe College and the University of Oklahoma. In her 
early career she worked as a teacher, social worker, and ad- 
ministrator. She was married to Eli C. Messinger (from whom 
she was later divorced), and had three children. 

Messinger served 20 years in New York City government, 
beginning in 1977, including 12 years on the City Council advo- 
cating for children, public education, campaign financing re- 
form, gay rights, and small businesses. In 1990 she began eight 
years of service as Manhattan Borough president. Messinger 
became the first woman to be selected as the Democratic Par- 
ty’s candidate for mayor in 1997 and ran a campaign focused 
on improving public education. Throughout her 20 years in 
public service she worked extensively on issues of foster care, 
domestic and other violence against women, campaign fi- 
nance, waterfront development, and tax policy. Messinger 
also founded the first non-profit facility in New York serving 
women with arps and their children. 
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In 1998, Messinger assumed the role of president and ex- 
ecutive director of the American Jewish World Service, a hu- 
manitarian organization providing non-sectarian grassroots 
development and emergency relief to people in developing na- 
tions. Under Messinger’s leadership, ayws expanded its scope 
and visibility, creating new programs in the areas of education, 
outreach, and service. In 2000, Messinger also launched the 
Women’s Empowerment Fund (wEF) through the ayws, sup- 
porting projects in 18 countries that provide funds to grass- 
roots women’s groups in the developing world. Messinger is 
an active member of the Society for the Advancement of Ju- 
daism and has worked in an advisory capacity with the Jew- 
ish Fund for Justice. She served as national chair of the advi- 
sory council of the National League of Cities and president 
of Women in Municipal Government. Messinger has also 
been a board member of the Jewish Foundation for Educa- 
tion for Women, a board member of Project Enterprise, and 
a member and president of the board of Surprise Lake Camp, 
a Federation of Jewish Philanthropies camp for New York 
City area children. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: EI. Perry and R. Holub, “Messinger, Ruth” 
in: RE. Hyman and D.D. Moore (eds.), Jewish Women in America, 


vol. 2 (1997), 917-18. 
[Marla Brettschneider (2™4 ed.)] 


MESTEL, JACOB (1884-1958), Yiddish poet, actor, journalist, 
playwright, and theater director. Born in Zlochey, Galicia, his 
first lyrics appeared in the Lemberg (Lvov) Togblat and were 
collected in the booklet Ferkholemte Shoen (“Dream Hours,” 
1909). He gained his first professional theatrical experience in 
Vienna (1910-14), and after serving as an officer during World 
War I, he directed the Freie Juedische Folksbuehne (1918-20). 
Immigrating to the United States in 1920, he joined Maurice 
*Schwartz’s Yiddish Art Theater in 1923, and then directed his 
own group Artef, where he experimented with bold theatri- 
cal innovations. From 1926 he and Jacob *Ben-Ami produced 
Yiddish plays in New York and on tours which included South 
America. Author of Literatur un Teater (“Literature and The- 
ater,’ 1962), he co-edited the leftist monthly Yidishe Kultur and 
the first three volumes of Zalman Zylbercweig’s Leksikon fun 
Yidishn Teater. From 1950 to 1958 he was editor of the IKUF 
publishing house. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 2 (1929), 458-61; LNYL, 6 
(1965), 78-81; Z. Zylbercweig, Leksikon fun Yidishn Teater, 2 (1934), 
1369-74; M. Neugroeschel, in: Fun Noenten Over (1955), 298-305; D.S. 
Lifson, Yiddish Theater in America (1965), 116-25, 436-51. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: Sh. Rozhansky, Dos Yidishe Gedrukte Vort in Argentine 
(1941), 201-20; Z. Weinper, Shrayber un Kinstler (1958), 222-31. 


[Sol Liptzin] 


METALS AND MINING. 


In the Bible 

Six metals are mentioned in the Bible and in many passages 
they are listed in the same order: gold, silver, copper, iron, 
tin, and lead. Antimony is also mentioned. The metals are 
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referred to in various contexts, including methods of min- 
ing, metallurgical processes of extracting the metal, and pre- 
paring finished products. The strategic and economic im- 
portance of metals and of metal craftsmen is stressed. The 
prophets employ figures of speech based on the properties of 
metals and the stages of their treatment. These metals have 
been uncovered in excavations in Erez Israel in the form of 
vessels and slag. At Tell Jemmeh, Tell Kasila, Timnah, and 
other sites, furnaces for smelting iron and copper have been 
found dating from different periods. The only explicit bibli- 
cal reference to a foundry is to that of King Solomon “in the 
plain of Jordan ... in the clay ground” where Temple vessels 
were produced (1 Kings 7:46). Utensils for smelting are men- 
tioned mainly as metaphors - “But you the Lord took and 
brought out of Egypt, that iron blast furnace” (Deut. 4:20). 
Isaiah speaks of refining silver in a furnace (Isa. 48:10); while 
Proverbs (27:21) describes the refining of gold and silver in a 
furnace. Ezekiel compares Israel with the process of refining 
metals: “The house of Israel has become dross unto Me; all of 
them, silver and bronze and tin and iron and lead in the fur- 
nace, have become dross” (Ezek. 22:18). The prophet was ap- 
parently well acquainted with the technical process of refining 
and smelting silver, and describes how silver is extracted from 
its ores by means of bellows, leaving slag behind. The working 
of metals was executed by special smiths and craftsmen, the 
first of whom was “... Tubal-Cain, who forged all implements 
of copper and iron” (Gen. 4:22). The Bible speaks of the high 
qualifications necessary for the specialized metalwork of the 
Tabernacle: “I have endowed him with a divine spirit of skill, 
ability, and knowledge ... to make designs for work, in gold, 
silver, and copper” (Ex. 31:3-5). Solomon was forced to bring 
the craftsman Hiram from Tyre to work in copper (1 Kings 
7:13-14). The Bible describes the Philistine monopoly of met- 
alsmiths and their strategic importance: “Now there was no 
smith to be found throughout all the land of Israel; for the 
Philistines said, “Lest the Hebrews make themselves swords 
or spears” (1 Sam. 13:19). The great importance attributed by 
Nebuchadnezzar to craftsmen and smiths is evident in his de- 
porting them from Jerusalem together with Jehoiachin’s army 
to prevent a possible revolt (11 Kings 24:15-16). The methods 
of working metal after its extraction varied according to the 
type of metal and the use to which it was put: casting, ham- 
mering, gilding, preparing metal, wires, etc. 


GOLD (Heb. zahav). Gold is one of the rare metals found as 
an element in nature. It is extracted from the earth by a pro- 
cess of collecting and washing. Specialized goldsmiths em- 
ployed two methods in working gold. The first consisted of 
beating it with a hammer into very thin sheets which was pos- 
sible because of the gold’s softness. The sheets were used for, 
among other things, gilding, and also for making gold wire: 
“They hammered out sheets of gold and cut threads...” (Ex. 
39:3). The second method consisted of melting the gold and 
then casting it (Ex. 25:12). In the process of melting, the gold 
was also refined; refined gold, which was necessary for certain 
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purposes (1 Chron. 28:18), is apparently identical with “pure 
gold” (Ex. 25:17). 

In various biblical passages words are mentioned that 
are explained as synonyms of gold: segor (Job 28:15); paz (Ps. 
21:4; Lam. 4:2); ketem (Prov. 25:12); haruz (Ps. 68:14; Prov. 
3:14); and bazer (Job 22:24; sometimes understood as “gold 
ore” or “ingots”). In addition, there are adjectives describing 
gold, some of which may designate types of gold. The various 
kinds of gold mentioned in the Bible are summarized in the 
Talmud (Yoma 44b-45a): “There are seven kinds of gold: gold; 
good gold (Gen. 2:12); gold of Ophir (1 Kings 10:11); fine gold 
(ibid. 10:18); beaten gold (ibid. 10:17); pure gold (ibid. 6:20); 
gold of Parvaim (11 Chron. 3:6).” In the talmudic discussion 
concerning the different types of gold, Ophir gold is said to 
be derived from the place name *Ophir, whereas the other 
adjectives are said to designate metallic or commercial quali- 
ties of gold: zahav mufaz, “fine gold,” because it resembles paz 
(“a shining jewel”); zahav shahut, “beaten gold,’ because it is 
spun like thread (Heb. hut); zahav sagur, “pure (lit. “locked”) 
gold,” indicates such fine quality that when its sale begins all 
the other shops lock up; zahav parvaim, “gold of Parvaim,” is 
said to look like the blood of a bullock (Heb. par), but it may 
also designate a place-name. 

The Bible mentions various places from which gold was 
brought into Erez Israel. Scholars do not agree as to the iden- 
tification of most of these places but in all probability they in- 
clude the countries in which gold mines were located in the 
biblical period: Egypt, Sudan, Saudi Arabia, and India. Among 
the places cited is the “land of *Havilah” (Gen. 2:11-12), which 
scholars locate either in southeast Sudan, northwest Ethio- 
pia, or in the southern Sinai Peninsula. The location of Sheba 
(1 Kings 10:6-10) is also disputed (see *Sabea); some scholars 
place it in Ethiopia and others consider it the name of one of 
the regions or tribes in southern Arabia. Ophir, which was 
reached by ships from Ezion-Geber (1 Kings 9:26-28; 10-11; 
22:49), is identified by *Josephus with India, but, like Havilah 
and Sheba, it has also been located in Saudi Arabia. Uphaz 
has not been identified (Jer. 10:9). Parvaim (11 Chron. 3:6) is 
either a place in Arabia or an adjective describing gold as in 
the talmudic explanation mentioned above. 

As early as the patriarchal period, gold was used for man- 
ufacturing jewelry and fine vessels (Gen. 24:22) whose value 
was measured by the amount of gold they contained. Gold 
was a symbol of wealth and position and served as capital but 
not as a means of payment. Silver served as currency, but gold 
bullion as payment is mentioned only once in the Bible: “So 
David paid Ornan 600 shekels of gold by weight for the site” 
(1 Chron. 21:25; but cf. Num. 22:18; 24:13; 1 Sam. 21:4; 1 Kings 
15:19; Ezra 8:25f.). The Mishnah explains that “Gold acquires 
silver, but silver does not acquire gold” (BM 4:1), i.e., gold is 
valuable as property while silver is a means of payment. At the 
time of the Exodus from Egypt, the Israelite women borrowed 
from their neighbors “objects of silver, and gold, and clothing” 
(Ex. 12:35). Aaron broke off golden earrings to make the golden 
calf (ibid. 32:3). The fullest descriptions of the use of gold are 
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found in the accounts of the building of the Tabernacle in the 
desert and of Solomon's Temple. In the Tabernacle, gold leaf 
and gold casts were used, for which the gold was contributed 
by the Israelites: “And these are the gifts that you shall accept 
from them: gold, silver, and copper” (Ex. 25:3). The finest crafts- 
men executed the work (ibid. 31:4). Solomon obtained gold for 
the Temple and his palace from the booty taken in King Da- 
vid’s wars (11 Sam. 8:7; 12:30) and from trade with Ophir on 
Hiram’s ships (1 Kings 9:28). Gold vessels of all kinds denoted 
wealth and nobility and were also important in ritual. At the 
same time, the principal idols were made of gold and silver 
and the prophets inveighed against the worship of these graven 
images (Isa. 30:22). The wealth and prestige of silver and gold 
in the form of property and of idols were used as symbols by 
the prophets: “Neither their silver nor their gold shall be able 
to deliver them...” (Zeph. 1:18). Wealth and gifts of splendor 
were associated with gold: the Queen of Sheba brought Solo- 
mon “... very much gold” (1 Kings 10:2); “and the whole earth 
sought the presence of Solomon to hear his wisdom ... every 
one of them brought articles of ... gold” (ibid. 10:24-25). The 
shields of Solomon's guard were made of gold (ibid. 14:26), and 
when Ahasuerus made a great banquet for the nobility of his 
court, he served them from “golden goblets” (Esth. 1:7). 


SILVER (Heb. kesef). The main minerals in which silver ap- 
pears in nature are natural silver and silver sulfides. Silver is 
commonly found in association with gold and copper, and 
sometimes with lead. Silver was known to man in earliest an- 
tiquity; articles of silver have been found in Erez Israel from as 
early as the Middle Bronze Age. Silver mines in ancient times 
were located in Spain, Egypt, and Anatolia. According to the 
Bible, silver, like other metals, was brought by Solomon from 
*Tarshish (11 Chron. 9:21) and Arabia (9:14). Silver was ex- 
tracted from its ore by smelting, with the use of bellows, and 
the slag containing lead was separated from the silver (Jer. 
6:29-30). Job was acquainted with the technical process of 
extracting silver: “Surely there is a mine for silver, and a place 
for gold which they refine” (Job 28:1). Ezekiel also describes 
the method of extracting silver and mentions slag containing 
bronze, iron, lead, and tin (Ezek. 22:20-22). 

Because of the high value of silver, it was used as a means 
of payment from earliest times, in preference to gold which 
was extremely soft. Payment in silver took the form of bullion 
(“400 shekels of silver,’ Gen. 23:15) or was weighed on scales. 
The biblical verse “Here, I have with me the fourth part of a 
shekel of silver” (1 Sam. 9:8) clearly indicates the use of coins. 
The Temple tax was also paid in silver coins (“a half-shekel,” 
Ex. 30:13). In the Bible the shekel designates a unit of weight 
(Heb. mishkal), from which the term *shekel is apparently de- 
rived. Weighing the silver was replaced by standard units of 
weight, which became *coins; later the coins were counted, 
as, for example, “I herewith give your brother 1,000 pieces of 
silver” (Gen. 20:16). 

Silver was also used for making vessels for the Tabernacle 
and the Temple. It was a symbol of wealth and position as in 
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ued to enter Morocco, as did agronomists and other profes- 
sionals involved in special agricultural and industrial proj- 
ects. While Israeli exports to Morocco since 1999 amounted 
to only several million dollars annually, Moroccan exports to 
Israel rose markedly at the end of the Hasan era and immedi- 
ately after Muhammad v1’s ascendance to the throne. In the 
first half of 2000, Israel imported $830 million worth of Mo- 
roccan agricultural and textile products, an unprecedented 
sum for Israel to spend in trade transactions with an Arab 
state. These figures were to decrease in the wake of renewed 
Israeli-Palestinian hostilities. To spare the Moroccans embar- 
rassment, from the early 1990s onward Israeli firms — includ- 
ing those specializing in agricultural development, irrigation 
equipment, and medical products - agreed to be registered 
by the authorities as foreign companies or worked under the 
guise of foreign concerns. 

The second Intifada, the spate of anti-Israel editorials in 
the pro-government, independent, and Islamist organs, and 
pressure attributed to the Arab League and Palestinian Au- 
thority forced Morocco, on October 24, 2000, to close the 
Israeli liaison office in Rabat and recall its diplomats from 
Tel Aviv. Israeli tourists who thenceforth wished to visit Mo- 
rocco could only obtain visas at Moroccan consulates in Eu- 
rope. The Foreign Ministry in Rabat said the decision was 
justified by the failure of the Middle East peace process fol- 
lowing “inhuman acts perpetrated for weeks by Israeli forces 
against Palestinian civilians.” It emphasized that closing down 
the Israeli liaison office was also related to Morocco’s respon- 
sibilities to the Jerusalem Committee presided over by King 
Muhammad v1. 

At the end of October 2000, hundreds of thousands 
of Moroccans marched in the streets of Rabat to show their 
support for the Palestinians. The marchers included Prime 
Minister Abd al-Rahman Yussufi and his political party, the 
Union Socialiste des Forces Populaires (usFP). A compet- 
ing anti-Israeli rally was organized in Casablanca by the Is- 
lamist Parti de la Justice et du Développement (pPyp). The 
rally swelled to 25,000 participants and quickly degenerated 
into a riot that had to be dispersed with water cannons. This 
form of protest was repeated on April 7, 2002, in the larg- 
est pro-Palestinian demonstrations ever to take place in the 
Arab world, with nearly half a million demonstrators filling 
the streets of Rabat. 

The Moroccan government did nothing to stop the at- 
tacks against Ariel Sharon in public and in the media. Nor did 
it discourage the publication of press editorials that found a 
certain justification for the terrorist attacks of 9/11. The Is- 
tiqlal Party, represented in the coalition government headed 
by Yussufi, allowed its press to claim that the crimes of several 
Muslim terrorists against the U.S. could not be divorced from 
Israeli arrogance toward the Palestinians. The Bush admin- 
istration should have taken seriously the warnings by Arab 
leaders who spoke out against Sharon’s policies. Instead the 
U.S. chose to turn a deaf ear and thus shared the responsibil- 
ity for the deaths of Americans. 
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Albeit damaged, Israel’s relations with Morocco sur- 
vived. Particularly intriguing in these troubled times was the 
decision in 2001 to collaborate in planning and constructing 
a large casino at Tetuan, a city in northern Morocco. An af- 
fluent Jewish family of Moroccan origin living in Barcelona 
who owned a large tract of land near Tetuan’s Mediterranean 
coast, offered it as a site for the casino. Beside the casino, the 
$150 million raised by Morocco for the project was also ear- 
marked for a 400-room five-star hotel and a vacation resort. 
Construction of the casino and resort complex began in 2001 
after two leading Moroccan entrepreneurs, the Ligad Group (a 
private Israeli construction firm), and Sammy Tito, an Israeli 
architect, signed agreements. 

Mauritania, on the margin of the Arab-Israeli conflict 
and Arab politics, established relations with Israel in 1995 and 
opened liaison offices in Tel Aviv. It did not sever ties with 
Israel in the aftermath of the second Intifada. 

Algerian-Israeli relations in the Oslo and post-Oslo eras 
are no less intriguing. During the early and mid-1980s, in the 
post-Boumedienne period under the presidency of Shadli Ben 
Jadid, Algeria's FLN regime did not miss any opportunity to 
discredit Arab-Israeli peace efforts and took an active part in 
the effort to muster consensual support to isolate Egypt from 
every Arab forum. It opposed the Saudi peace initiative of 
1981-82 and the abortive Lebanese-Israeli peace agreement 
of 1983. Nonetheless, the FLN no longer displayed the sort of 
radical zealousness reminiscent of the 1960s and 1970s. 

Beginning in summer 1990, Algeria faced deep politi- 
cal divisions and instability, especially as it was striving to- 
ward democracy in line with its new constitution, approved 
on February 23, 1989, which opened the way to a multiparty 
political system. On June 12, 1990, the country’s first free mu- 
nicipal elections took place. Eleven political parties partici- 
pated in this historic event, among which were the regime's 
ELN; the religious Islamist Front Islamique du Salut (FIs); the 
Front des Forces Socialistes (FFs); and the Rally for Culture 
and Democracy (RcD). The results were stunning: the FIs won 
a majority of the municipal seats in the country’s largest cit- 
ies — Algiers, Oran, Constantine, and Annaba. The backing of 
FIS came from the Arab majority; the Berbers boycotted the 
FIs and supported the secular FFs and rcp. The vote for the 
Islamists was less an outpouring of massive support for the 
FIs than a reaction against the FLN’s record of authoritarian- 
ism and mismanagement. At the end of 1991, the first round 
of parliamentary elections took place. They delivered a solid 
victory to the Islamists and raised the possibility of their con- 
trol of the parliament in a second round. The army canceled 
the second round and key Islamists were arrested, with the 
FIs made illegal. In January 1992, Ben Jadid resigned from the 
presidency, to be replaced by Muhammad Boudiaf. This de- 
velopment ended the domination of the FLN for some time. 
Violence erupted soon afterwards. In June 1992, after exhib- 
iting an autonomy that the Algerian military had clearly not 
expected, Boudiaf was gunned down by assassins. In the mid- 
19908, under the presidency of Liamine Zeroual and the new 
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the description of the palace of Ahasuerus “... silver rings and 
marble pillars, and also couches of gold and silver...” (Esth. 
1:6). When “all the kings of the earth” came to hear Solomon, 
they brought him gifts of gold and silver (11 Chron. 9:23-24). 
The most outstanding description of a king’s wealth is the 
chariot bought in Egypt by Solomon for 600 shekels of silver 
(1 Kings 10:29). Job describes kings and counselors “who filled 
their houses with silver” (Job. 3:15). Among biblical figures of 
speech and similes based on silver is: “Your silver is become 
dross” (Isa. 1:22), ie., the very valuable metal is transformed 
into something worthless like the slag formed during its re- 
duction. The smelting and refining of silver are used as sym- 
bols of the Israelites: “For Thou, O God, hast tested us; Thou 
hast tried us as silver is tried” (Ps. 66:10). Trade in silver be- 
comes a symbol of trade in general; although it is an honest 
trade, it is transcended by the acquisition of wisdom “For the 
gain from it is better than gain of silver” (Prov. 3:14). 


COPPER (Heb. nehoshet). The copper referred to in the Bible 
is not pure copper but an alloy of copper and tin. This alloy - 
bronze - was the most useful and important metal from the 
beginning of the third millennium B.c.£. to the 13 century 
B.C.E. when it began to be replaced by iron. Copper mines in 
the ancient Near East were located in Cyprus (from which the 
name copper is apparently derived), Sinai, and Egypt. It was 
the main metal extracted in Erez Israel in antiquity and is the 
only one mined there today. Copper is usually extracted from 
sulfide minerals, and partly from silicates, and carbonates; 
very small amounts of native copper are also found. 

The Arabah contains copper mines in three main centers: 
(1) Faynan (biblical Punon, Num. 33:42), around 25-30 mi. 
(40-50 km.) south of the Dead Sea in the eastern Arabah; 
(2) the area of Wadi Abu Khushayba, around 8 mi. (13 km.) 
southwest of Petra; (3) and in the Timnah-Amram region 
which also extends southwest of Elath. The copper deposits 
appear in the form of concentrates in the white Nubian sand- 
stone with a base of Evronah complex formation of the Lower 
Cretaceous period. The concentrates are connected with the 
layer of fossilized trees in the sandstone and are composed 
mainly of sulfides, carbonates, silicates, and copper oxides. 
They have a high copper content which reaches as much as 
30-40%. N. Glueck, the first to describe these deposits in de- 
tail, attributes the beginning of copper mining and smelting 
activities to the Kenites, Kenizzites, and Kadmonites (Gen. 
115:19), who inhabited the area and were related to Tubal- 
Cain (i.e., the Kenite), the first metalsmith (ibid. 4:22). In 
Glueck’s opinion they were nomadic tribes who wandered 
in the Arabah and were metallurgical specialists. He also as- 
sociates the Edomites with the metal industry and its trade 
through the Arabah and the Red Sea. The area was conquered 
by David, and Solomon continued to work the mines and de- 
velop international trade, mainly by way of Ezion-Geber; his 
metallurgical industry was located in the plain of the Jordan 
“in the clay ground between Succoth and Zarethan” (1 Kings 
7:46). Glueck suggests that copper was even exported from the 
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Arabah by Solomon, and also that the protracted wars between 
Judah and Edom during the period of the Kingdom of Judah 
were over control of the copper mines in the Arabah. 

Excavations carried out between 1959 and 1969 by the 
Arabah Expedition headed by B. Rothenberg concluded that 
the copper mines in the Timnah area are not to be attributed to 
the time of Solomon. Rothenberg distinguished three periods 
at the site: the Chalcolithic period (fourth millennium B.c.£.), 
the Early Iron Age, and the Byzantine period (third-fourth 
centuries C.E.). Rothenberg suggests that Egyptian kings in 
the 14'?-12'» centuries B.c.£., and not the kings of Israel and 
Judah, sent mining expeditions to the Arabah, and that the 
copper mines and the smelting installations were operated 
by the Egyptians together with the Midianites, Kenites, and 
Amalekites. Among the finds in an Egyptian temple discov- 
ered in Timnah was a copper snake which dates it to the time 
of the Exodus. According to the excavator, the Kenites and 
the Midianites employed highly developed methods of copper 
production that ceased with the Israelite Conquest; only com- 
mercial activities, and not production, were undertaken in the 
period of the Monarchy by way of Ezion-Geber and the Red 
Sea to Ophir and Sheba. Rothenberg also emphasizes that a 
metallurgical center was located in the Succoth-Zarethan area 
where imported raw copper was made into finished products 
(1 Kings 7:46). The copper was extracted from its ore by smelt- 
ing in an oven and then cast. Heat was produced by charcoal 
from acacia trees which grow in the Arabah. 

Much copper was used in manufacturing vessels for 
the Temple and especially for the Tabernacle: clasps, sockets, 
rings, posts of the enclosure, lavers, etc. (Ex. 26-36). The bib- 
lical description of copper weapons indicates a highly devel- 
oped military culture, e.g., the description of Goliath: “He had 
a helmet of bronze on his head, and he was armed with a coat 
of mail, and the weight of the coat was 5,000 shekels of bronze” 
(1 Sam. 17:5-7). Copper was fashioned into a symbol for the 
Israelites in the desert in the form of a serpent of copper made 
by Moses (Num. 21:9; see *Copper Serpent); it was preserved 
by the Israelites up to the time of Hezekiah who destroyed it, 
calling it *Nehushtan (11 Kings 18:4). The destruction of the 
Temple is emphasized by the removal of the copper; after the 
Temple was burnt, the Babylonians destroyed all the objects 
in it and carried away a great many copper objects to Baby- 
lonia and “the bronze of all these vessels was beyond weight” 
(11 Kings 25:13, 16). In its use in vessels for the Tabernacle and 
Temple and for weapons, copper symbolized strength and ri- 
gidity - “The skies above your head shall be copper” (Deut. 
28:23). It also denoted drought - “I will make your skies like 
iron and your earth like copper” (Lev. 26:19). The word for 
chains (nehushtayim) is also derived from copper. Not only 
the heaven and earth but also the Israelites are compared with 
rigid copper: “your forehead copper” (Isa. 48:4). 


IRON (Heb. barzel). Job was acquainted with the technical 


process of extracting iron from iron ore: “iron is taken out of 
the earth” (Job. 28:2). Isaiah described the smith’s technique of 
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working iron with the help of charcoal to produce steel suit- 
able for making vessels (Isa. 54:16). The Bible speaks of Tubal- 
Cain as the first metalsmith (Gen. 4:22; see above discussion 
of copper). Some scholars identify the family of Japheth, to 
whom Tubal-Cain was related, with peoples who inhabited 
the coast of the Black Sea. Iron was first exploited by the Hit- 
tites in Asia Minor and it was brought to Syria and Erez Israel 
by Phoenician merchants. Another source of iron was Tarsh- 
ish, and “massive iron” was brought from Vedan and Javan 
(Ezek. 27:12-13, 19). 

The Early Iron Age in Erez Israel corresponds roughly 
with the period of the Philistines (from c. 1200 B.c.£.). The 
iron in the hands of the Philistines may have been connected 
with their maritime trade and with imports by merchants from 
the north. Iron mines were apparently located in the moun- 
tains of iron in the hill region of Edom (Josephus mentions an 
“Tron Mountain” near Gerasha) and also in southern Lebanon, 
but these were probably of little importance. Iron was used pri- 
marily for weapons, and ironsmiths were thus of prime impor- 
tance in the military organization. The Philistines succeeded 
in securing control of all the smiths - apparently ironsmiths: 
“Now there was no smith to be found throughout the land of 
Israel” (1 Sam. 13:19). Whoever needed the services of iron- 
smiths for sharpening everyday tools, such as agricultural im- 
plements, was forced to go to the Philistines. Iron implements 
(a plow and a spade) have been found at Tell Jamma and also 
furnaces for smelting iron; the earliest finds come from Tell 
al-‘Ajal where a dagger with an iron blade and copper handle 
were also discovered. As early as the biblical period, iron was 
employed extensively in everyday life: war, agriculture, build- 
ing, religion, trade, and household utensils. Iron weapons in- 
cluded chariots (Josh. 17:16); horns (1 Kings 22:11); swords and 
spears (1 Sam. 13:19; 11 Sam. 23:7); “iron objects” (Num. 35:16); 
and fetters (Ps. 105:18); while iron agricultural tools included 
sledges (Amos 1:3) and yokes (Jer. 28:14). In building, iron was 
used in door bars (Isa. 45:3), nails for doors of gates (1 Chron. 
22:3), and hammers and axes (1 Kings 6:7); in religion, it was 
used for statues of gods (Dan. 5:4); and in trade, for weights 
(1 Sam. 17:7). Household utensils made of iron included bed- 
steads (Deut. 3:11) and pens (Job 19:24). 

Iron often appears in figures of speech in the Bible, but 
it mainly symbolizes the material from which instruments of 
war were made. Its use was prohibited in building an altar (Ex. 
20:25): “an altar of unhewn stones, upon which no man has 
lifted an iron tool” (Josh. 8:31). The Mishnah elaborates: “for 
iron was created to shorten man’s days, while the altar was cre- 
ated to lengthen man’s days; what shortens may not rightly be 
lifted up against what lengthens” (Mid. 3:4). Solomon carried 
the ban against using stones hewn with iron in building the 
altar even further when he built the Temple, “so that neither 
hammer nor axe nor any tool of iron was heard in the Temple,” 
while it was being built (1 Kings 6:7). In the Talmud a discus- 
sion is held on whether the prohibition against the use of iron 
tools applied only to the Temple site or to the quarry as well 
(Sot. 48b), for Solomon built three rows of hewn stone in the 
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inner court (1 Kings 6:36). In the description of David's battle 
with Goliath, spiritual values are contrasted with iron weap- 
ons symbolizing war, as Goliath appears with a sword, spear, 
and javelin, opposite David's faith in God (1 Sam. 17:45, 47). 
Iron also denotes strength: “iron yoke” (Deut. 28:48), “your 
neck is an iron sinew” (Isa. 48:4), and has a special meaning 
in Psalms 107:10. 


TIN (Heb. bedil). Tin was known to, and utilized by, the an- 
cient Egyptians. There was an extensive international trade in 
tin that was alloyed with copper to make bronze - the cop- 
per of the Bible. Tin was mentioned by Ezekiel as one of the 
products imported by the Phoenicians from Tarshish (27:12). 
It appears in the Bible together with the other metals, gold, 
silver, copper, iron, and lead, for example, in connection with 
the laws of their purification after being captured as booty 
(Num. 31:22). Tin is mentioned by Ezekiel as one of the com- 
ponents of the slag obtained by reducing silver from its ore 
(22:18-22) and by Isaiah: “smelt away your dross as with lye, 
and remove all your tin” (1:25). No specific tin vessels are men- 
tioned in the Bible. 


LEAD (Heb. ‘oferet). The ancient sources of lead were Asia 
Minor and Syria, and it was included among the metals 
brought by the Phoenicians from Tarshish (Ezek. 27:12). Lead 
galena is found today at the foot of Mount Hermon; however, 
nothing is known of its extraction in antiquity. Because of 
its high specific gravity, it served as weights for fishermen’s 
nets - “they sank like lead in the majestic waters” (Ex. 15:10), 
from which the simile “to sink in water like lead” is derived. 
The plumb line may also have been made of lead (Amos 7:7). 
Lead served also as a cover of utensils because of its high spe- 
cific gravity (Zech. 5:7-8). The verse, “... that with an iron pen 
and lead they were graven in the rock for ever!” (Job. 19:24), 
seems to indicate that as early as biblical times, lead was used 
for writing; because of the softness of lead, writing imple- 
ments were made of stone filled with lead. Lead is mentioned 
several times in the Bible together with the other metals (e.g., 
Num. 31:22). Lead, or lead minerals, may have been used for 
cosmetics and dyes. 


ANTIMONY (Heb. pukh). No objects made of antimony are 
known, but it appears in copper alloys. Unlike the other met- 
als, the Bible does not mention antimony as a metal but only 
its use as a mineral — as eye shadow. Kohl for painting the 
eyes (11 Kings 9:30; cf. Ezek. 23:40) is translated in the Vul- 


gate as stibium. 
[Uri Shraga Wurzburger] 


In Rabbinic Literature 

Rabbinic literature - the Talmuds in particular - contains a 
wealth of information on metals and metallurgy (though not 
on their primary production by mining), on the use of the 
various metals in manufacture, on metal artifacts, and so on. 
The growth of terminology as well as the use of terms bor- 
rowed from Greek, Latin, and even Persian is an indication 
on the progress from biblical times in the refining process and 
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in the use of metals, though the basic metals remained more 
or less the same. As distinct from the Bible, rabbinic litera- 
ture has generic terms for metals, generally mattekhet from 
the biblical root (ntk, “to smelt”), and in the Middle Ages also 
metilin or metil from the Greek pétaddov or Latin metallum. 
Metals mentioned in rabbinic literature are gold, silver, copper 
(brass and bronze), iron, tin, lead, and antimony or stibium. 
A number of terms exist for metal sheets, bars, or lumps: es- 
het or ashashit niska (“cast metal”), particularly a bar of sil- 
ver or gold; harakhah (“lumps of metal [iron ore]”), before 
smelting; milela for gold ore as broken in the mine; peitalon 
(Gr. métahov; “metal or gold leaf”), for which there is also 
a Hebrew word (fas); and also the more general term golem 
(pl. gelamim), meaning any raw, unfinished material. There is 
also a whole range of terms for old and broken metal which 
could be used again, the most general of which is gerutei (pl. 
gerutaot) or gerumei (in Gr. ypvtn), “junk iron” still used in 
modern Hebrew for junk, rubbish, but other derivations have 
been suggested (see S. Krauss in JE, 8, 515 and Kohut, Arukh 
ha-Shalem, s.v.). Asimon (Gr. aonyos) is uncoined bullion or 
coins on which the stamping has worn off. 

The social standing of metalworkers was high, but they 
maintained fine distinctions between them, with the gold- and 
silversmith (zehavim, kassafim) ranking higher than the ordi- 
nary smith (nappah); see the description of the separate seats 
occupied by different craftsmen in the great synagogue of Al- 
exandria in Sukkah 51b. The metalworker is called nappah as 
he has to blow (nafah) the fire with the mappuah (“bellows”) 
in order to soften the metal. The gold- and silversmith is also 
called mezaref, though this is occasionally applied to the cop- 
persmith as well. For fuel, the smith used peham (charcoal), 
which he had to make himself, and the pehami is therefore 
both the charcoal burner and the blacksmith (see the story 
of R. Gamaliel’s visit to the home of R. Joshua b. Hananiah, 
who was a needle maker; Ber. 28a). For the smelting of gold, 
straw was used as fuel. When taken from the fire with zevat 
(“tongs,” see Avot 5, 6), the metal was beaten with the pattish 
(“hammer”) or kurnas (Gr. kéapvov) on the saddan (“anvil”) 
made by the sadnaah. The term “beat with the hammer” be- 
came typical for every kind of manufacture. Rabbinic litera- 
ture contains many further details on the various activities 
of the blacksmith and other instruments which he uses (see 
Krauss, Tal Arch, 2 (1911), 299ff.). There is an equally great 
variety of implements and vessels, which were made from 
the various metals. Metals were used in every kind of manu- 
facturing process, in agriculture, for domestic and personal 
needs, for weapons and armaments, for coins, and Temple 
use. Gold and silver were the main raw material of women’s 
ornaments (ibid., 307ff.). 


GOLD. Both Talmuds and some Midrashim have slightly dif- 
fering lists of seven varieties of gold, most of which occur al- 
ready in the Bible (TJ, Yoma 4:4, 41d; Yoma 44b; Num. R. 12:4; 
Song R. 3:10, no. 3; for the talmudic discussion on the vari- 
ous names for gold see above, in the biblical section). Vari- 
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ous information is given on the smelting of the gold used for 
the making of the *menorah by Moses (TJ, Shekalim 6:4, sob), 
Solomon, and in the Second Temple (Song R. 3:10, no. 3). Ac- 
cording to the Midrash, gold had, in any event, been created 
for its use in the Temple (Ex. R. 35:1). It does not deteriorate 
(Me'il. 5:1, 19a). In Solomon's time, weights were made of gold 
(PDRK 169a). The gold (and silver), which the Israelites carried 
away from Egypt, is a frequent subject of aggadah (see Ber. 
32a). So are the golden tables of the rich (Shab. 119a; Ta’an. 25a; 
Tam. 32a). The members of the Sanhedrin of Alexandria sat 
on golden chairs in the famous basilica (Suk. ibid., and par- 
allels). Famous, too, is the golden ornament (Yerushalayim 
shel zahav) which R. Akiva gave to his wife (Shab. 59a). His 
colleague R. Ishmael had a bride fitted with a golden tooth 
to make her more attractive (Ned. 66b; cf. Shab. 6, 5). Rich 
men in Jerusalem would tie their /ulavim with threads of gold 
(Suk. 3, 8) and offer their first fruits in baskets of silver or of 
gold (Bik. 3, 8). 


SILVER (Heb. kesef). The term argentariyya and similar forms 
(Gr. dpyevtdptos, Lat. argentarium) is used in TJ, Peah 8:9, 21b 
and the Midrash (pdx 106b) for table silver (and gold) and 
martekha for silver slag (Git. 69b). 


COPPER, BRASS, BRONZE (Heb. Nehoshet).The word beronza 
(“bronze”) is found in medieval rabbinic literature (Heilprin, 
Seder Dorot, 1 (1905), 104). The Greek word yadkdc which like 
nehoshet means copper as well as the alloys brass and bronze, 
though later the latter only, is used in the Babylonian Talmud 
(BK 100b) for copper caldron (so also in Gr,; see Jastrow, Dict., 
s.v.); in the Jerusalem Talmud (BB 4:6, 14c) for the copper (cal- 
dron) room in a bathhouse; the Targum often used the form 
karkoma (xaAxwua), Greek for anything made of copper, etc. 
(see S. Krauss, Griechische und lateinische Lehnwoerter (1898), 
299). The term peliza (a kind of bronze, see JE, 8, 516) is used 
in Bava Kama (113b, Ms., see Rabbinowicz, Dik Sof, BK 140). 
According to the Midrash (Lev. R. 7:5; Tanh., Terumah 11), the 
copper covering on the altar of the Tabernacle would mirac- 
ulously not melt in spite of the perpetual fire. Bronze tablets 
were used to inscribe international treaties, such as the one 
between Judah Maccabee and Rome (1 Macc. 8:22; Jos., Ant., 
12:416) and his brother Simeon and Sparta (1 Macc. 14:18). 
Mishnah Parah (12:5) mentions a “hyssop of brass.” Nathan 
b. Jehiel’s Arukh quotes from the lost Midrash Yelammedenu 
the term konekhi (Gr. k6yyn), a copper shell or bowl (for oil). 
Corinthian bronze (kelinteya), famous for its quality and 
shine, was used for the Nicanor gates of the Herodian Temple 
(Eliezer b. Jacob, Yoma 38a; Tosef. ibid. 2:4). 


IRON (Heb. barzel, parzel, parzela). As to the sources of iron 
ore, the Palestinian Targum translates the place names Kadesh 
and Wilderness of Zin (Sinai) as “Mountain of Iron” (Num. 
33:36; 34:4). The Mishnah (Suk. 3:1) and Josephus (War, 4:454) 
mention an Iron Mountain near Gerasa in Transjordan (Avi- 
Yonah, Geog., 162). Indian iron was used for making weapons 
(Av. Zar. 16a), and Indian swords were the very best available 
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(Tanh., Va-Ethannan 6). Parzelayyah is used as a generic term 
for iron tools (Lev. R. 24:3; TJ, Nid. 2:6, 50b, as a simile for a 
sharp mind). He who bathes in hot water without showering 
himself afterward with cold water is like iron that has been 
treated in the fire without being put into cold water afterward 
(Shab. 41a). According to R. Eliezer, it is permitted on the Sab- 
bath to cut wood on which to burn coal to forge a knife for a 
circumcision which is to occur on that day (ibid. 19:1, 1304). 
The Talmud speaks of even shoevet, a magnetic stone which 
attracts iron (Sot. 47a). 


TIN. The terms used for this metal are either baaz or avaz, 
kassitera, kassiteron, and gassiteron (Gr. kaooitepoc). Both 
baaz and kassitera are used in the same passages (Men. 28b 
and elsewhere), which implies that they were two different 
metals or kinds of the same metal. The Temple menorah was 
not to be made of them, but when the Hasmoneans cleansed 
the Temple and needed a new menorah (the golden one hav- 
ing been carried off by Antiochus 1v), they made it of seven 
spears plated with tin (ibid.). It was forbidden to make weights 
out of metal - tin and lead being mentioned specially — be- 
cause metal wears away (BB 89b and Tos. ad loc.; Tosef., ibid. 
5:9). The traveler Pethahiah of Regensburg (12'' century) re- 
ports that in Babylonia people were summoned to synagogue 
by a tin instrument. In the later Middle Ages up to modern 
times tin was used extensively for artistic *ritual objects such 
as Hanukkah menorot, seder, Kiddush, and Havdalah plates, 
etc. 


LEAD. Lead is called avar in rabbinic literature, also karke- 
misha in the Palestine Targum (Num 31:22; Job 19:24). Hullin 
8a (cf. Neg. 9:1) mentions “lead from its source” as a natu- 
rally hot substance causing injury. The water reservoirs below 
the Temple Mount were said to be lined with lead (Letter of 
Aristeas 90). Lead was also used as a writing material (Shab. 
104), see Rashi). A wick of hot lead was used to carry out the 
death sentence by burning (Sanh. 52a), and water pipes were 
made of lead (Mik. 6:8). The term alsefidag (of Persian ori- 
gin) is used in geonic literature for white lead (Kohut, Arukh, 
4 (1926), 82). 


ANTIMONY OR STIBIUM. Antimony or stibium, called kohal, 
was used in the form of a powder for painting the eyelids (verb 
kahol). From the word kohal the modern Hebrew word for 
blue (kahol) is derived. Both the noun and the verb are used 
in many talmudic passages (e.g., Shab. 8:3; 10:6, 80a; Ket. 17a). 
A species of hyssop is called ezov kohalit (Neg. 14:6 and else- 
where), probably after a district (Kid. 66a) in Transjordan 
(see Jastrow, Dict., s.v.), which may, in turn, have derived its 
name from the metal; cf. the “hyssop of brass” in Parah 12:5, 
mentioned above. 


HASHMAL. ‘The mysterious hashmal (Ezek. 1:4; 8:2) is inter- 
preted in Hagigah (13a-b) as fire-spouting dragons. Translators 
called it amber or galena (lead-ore), while in modern Hebrew 
it has become the word for electricity (cf. S. Munk (ed.), Guide 
des égarés, 2 (1961), 229 n. 4). 
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VALUE OF METALS. The relative value attached to metals can 
be seen from the pages concerning the Temple menorah (Men. 
28b), where they are listed either in descending order - gold, 
silver, tin, lead - or ascending order - iron, tin, silver, gold. 
The relative value of metals depended on the currency situa- 
tion, the coins made of less valuable metal being considered 
currency in relation to those of the more valuable one, which 
is then considered commodity but not currency (see BM 4:1; 
Mishnah lists gold, silver, and copper in descending order, 
whereas the same Mishnah in the Jerusalem Talmud (BM 4:1, 
9c) puts silver before gold). 


SYMBOLISM OF METALS. The symbolism of metals repre- 
senting the Four Kingdoms in Daniel 2 and 3 is expanded in 
Exodus Rabbah (35:5), “Gold is Babylon; silver is Media; cop- 
per is Greece; iron is Edom (Rome); etc.” A symbolic mean- 
ing is found by Midrash Tadshe 11 in the fact that of the two 
altars in the Tabernacle and Temple one was overlaid with gold 
(the soul) the other with copper (the body). On account of 
the Golden Calf, gold became a symbol of sin, and therefore 
a shofar mouthpiece was not to be overlaid with gold (RH 27a; 
cf. Maharil, Hilkhot Rosh Ha-Shanah), nor did the high priest 
officiate on the Day of Atonement in the Holy of Holies in his 
golden vestments but in white linen ones (ibid. 26a). At the 
same time, the gold plate on the incense altar of the Tabernacle 
and Temple was to atone for the sin of the Golden Calf (Yal., 
Ex. 368). Iron is also a metaphor for strength of character, and 
a scholar who is not as hard as iron is no scholar (Taan. 4a; cf. 
Men. 95b concerning Rav Sheshet). Similarly the Evil Inclina- 
tion may be as hard as iron, but the Torah, which is likened to 
an (iron) hammer (Jer. 23:29), will smash it (Suk. 52b; see Tos. 
ad loc.). Some students may find their studies as hard as iron 
(Taan. 8a), but two scholars studying together sharpen each 
other’s mind as one piece of iron sharpens the other (ibid. 7a). 
As wine cannot be preserved in golden or silver vessels but 
only in the humblest of vessels (earthen ones), so the words 
of the Torah will not be preserved in one who is in his own 
eyes like a gold or silver vessel but only in one, who is like the 
lowliest of vessels (Sif. Deut. 48). 


Jews as Metalworkers and Miners 

A study of the part played by Jews in the mining and metal 
industries proves that there has been too great a tendency to 
minimize their participation in the promotion and develop- 
ment of these branches. It is true that the objective restrictions 
which kept the Jews off the land and prevented their owner- 
ship of it, especially in medieval society, contributed in no 
small measure to limiting their opportunities of exploiting 
natural resources in general and various metals in particular. 
Yet despite all this the Jews succeeded, at different times and in 
various countries, in penetrating several branches connected 
with the mining of metals, their contribution to the advance 
of the industry being at times of great significance. 


PRE-MODERN PERIOD. Very little information on the exploi- 
tation of the earth’s resources has come down to us from the 
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mishnaic and talmudic periods. Until the end of the fourth 
century there were copper mines at Punon, at the south of the 
Dead Sea, and *Jerome (3402-420) testifies that mining was 
discontinued there during his lifetime. The literature of these 
periods frequently mentions coal and copper refiners; it may 
be assumed that the “refiner” mentioned in the Mishnah (Ket. 
7:10) is merely a copper smelter. As mentioned, the separation 
of Jews from the land in the Middle Ages had implications for 
the mining industry. In those times mining was frequently 
connected with agricultural labor, and thus in Germany, for 
instance, there were farmers who were engaged in extracting 
iron ore in their free time. It is therefore evident that since 
the Jews were cut off from agriculture their opportunities for 
extracting metals were limited. Added to this, in Christian 
Europe minerals were considered crown property, so that 
private ownership of mines was impossible. Yet in spite of all 
these restrictions Jews were to be found in various branches of 
the mining industry, as lessees and managers, traders in met- 
als, and even miners. As for precious metals, there can be no 
doubt that their employment as minters of coins, especially 
in absolutist Europe at the time when *Court Jews flourished, 
brought them into direct contact with gold and silver mining 
(see *Mintmasters and Moneyers). A similar state of affairs 
prevailed with regard to the extraction of precious stones (see 
*Diamond Industry and Trade), since the Jews were promi- 
nent in the international trade in luxury goods and in purvey- 
ing them to royal courts, at least from the days of the Carolin- 
gian kingdom up to the time of the absolutist states in modern 
Europe. In such countries as Spain and Poland, where Jews 
played an outstanding part as colonizers, they were prominent 
as lessees of salt mines (see *Salt Production). 

There were also Jews in different countries throughout 
the Middle Ages who were engaged in extracting both heavy 
and light metals of various kinds. In England, for instance, 
Jews had worked in tin mining in Cornwall in 1198. Joachim 
*Gaunse appeared in 1581 and suggested to the English gov- 
ernment new methods for processing copper. When it became 
known that he was a Jew from Prague, he was arrested by the 
authorities and his fate is unknown. In Sicily, there was a long 
tradition of Jewish activity in the mines from the times of the 
emperor Tiberius, who sent 4,000 Jewish youths as slaves to 
the mines. Jews were commonly engaged there not only in the 
manufacture of metalware but also in mining silver and iron. 
In spite of the opposition of the local authorities, a royal de- 
cree of 1327 ordered Sicilian officials to support Jewish mine 
prospectors and miners. At the beginning of the 15" century 
two Jews of *Alghero received special authorization to exploit 
the resources of the region, on condition that half the output 
be handed over to the crown. Attempts by Jews to extract met- 
als in Germany are also known: in 1625 Duke Frederick Ulrich 
of Brunswick asked the theologians of the University of Helm- 
stedt if he might be allowed to hand over the lead trade to two 
Jews and authorize them to move freely through his state for 
that purpose. After the members of the faculty had agreed, 
these Jews mined lead from the Harz Mountains. 
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MODERN PERIOD. In modern times the part played by Jews 
in the mining and metal industries of Germany reached con- 
siderable dimensions. After Aron Hirsch (1783-1842) had es- 
tablished a firm for buying and selling copper in 1805, Halber- 
stadt became the cradle of the modern German nonferrous 
metal trade. In 1820 he became a partner in founding copper 
enterprises in Werne and Ilsenburg. When his son Joseph 
(1809-1871) joined the business, its name was changed to 
Aron Hirsch and Son. In 1863 they acquired the copper works 
of Heegermuehle, near Eberswalde. A branch was established 
in New York in 1894 and the firm began to take an interest in 
the metal enterprises of France, Belgium, and England and the 
mines of Australia, America, and Eastern Asia. At the close of 
the 19" century Aaron Siegmund Hirsch initiated the estab- 
lishment of the zinc enterprises of *Vladivostok. The firm of 
Hirsch Kupferund Messingwerke A.G. was founded in 1906; 
World War 1 and the economic crisis of 1929-32 caused it to be 
liquidated in 1932. Dr. Emil Hirsch (1870-1938) then founded 
a new enterprise in Berlin, the Erze und Metalle Hirsch A.G., 
with a branch in Amsterdam, but the firm was liquidated when 
the Nazis came to power. Philipp Abraham Cohen, a descen- 
dant of the Hanover banking family, transferred the family 
business to Frankfurt in 1821. In Hanover they had been con- 
nected with the mining enterprises in the Harz Mountains. 
Philipp Abraham Cohen's son-in-law established the metal- 
trading firm of Henry R. Merton and Co. in London. In the 
meantime the Frankfurt firm extended its scope and traded in 
American copper and tin from the Dutch Indies. This enter- 
prise was also involved in the nickel and aluminum trades, and 
until 1873, when the Deutsche Gold und Silber-Scheideanstalt 
was established, in the silver trade too. In 1881 the branches 
in England and Frankfurt established the Metallgesellschaft, 
Frankfurt on the Main, which became the leading German 
firm in the metal trade. Among other enterprises, they estab- 
lished the Usine de Désargentation (de-silverizing plant) in 
Hoboken, near Antwerp. In 1896, together with the firms of 
Hirsch and Beer, and Sondheimer and Co., they undertook 
zinc and lead mining. The Metallurgische Gesellschaft (Lurgi) 
was established in 1897; together with the Metallgesellschaft, 
it founded the Berg und Metallbank A.G. in 1906. Once the 
firm had successfully overcome the post-World War I crisis, 
branches were established in Amsterdam, Basle, Brussels, Co- 
penhagen, Madrid, Milan, Prague, Stockholm, and Vienna. It 
was liquidated as a Jewish firm when Hitler came to power. 
The Jews of Russia, too, had considerable achievements 
to their credit in the mining of certain metals and in associ- 
ated industries. In 1807 there were 253 Jewish copper and tin 
workers in Minsk, Kiev, and Yekaterinoslav, that is, 6.8% of 
the Jewish craftsmen in these towns. 1ca (*Jewish Coloniza- 
tion Association) statistics of 1897 reveal that there were then 
15,669 Jewish smiths and 11,801 Jewish craftsmen in the vari- 
ous branches of the metal industry. The Jews were also well 
represented in the development of the industry: in Moscow 
four metal factories were established by Jews between 1869 
and 1878, and a further two factories in the Moscow area be- 
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tween 1878 and 1880. Of the 96 large iron and tin plants in 
Odessa in 1910, 88 belonged to Jews. The laws of 1882 and 1887 
excluded the Jews from the mines, but in spite of this they 
played a considerable role in the gold mines. Descendants of 
exiles and Jewish settlers in Siberia were among the pioneers 
of gold mining there. The director of the largest gold-mining 
enterprise in Russia in 1913, Lena Goldfields Co., was Baron 
Alfred Guenzburg; Jews were represented in the Gold Mining 
Co., and also in the platinum mines: of the five directors of the 
A.G. Platinum enterprise in 1912, two were Jews. 

In the U.S. there were several prominent Jewish firms 
engaged in copper extraction. In 1813 Harmon *Hendricks 
established in Belleville, New Jersey, the Soho Copper Roll- 
ing Mills, later known as the Belleville Copper Mills. His de- 
scendants were prominent in the metal trade. In 1891 Meyer 
*Guggenheim (1828-1905), formerly a peddler and dry-goods 
merchant, acquired copper mines and then established an en- 
terprise in Aguas Calientes, Mexico. Together with his sons 
he founded the mining company of M. Guggenheim’s Sons. 
In 1901 they merged with the American Smelting and Refin- 
ing Co. and the Guggenheim sons directed the enterprise. The 
firm initiated the acquisition and development of a copper 
mine in Alaska, developed copper mines in Mexico, and even 
extended its activities to Australia, Canada, and Africa. 

Coal, which had been practically unknown in medieval 
Europe, was introduced into various branches of industry in 
England at the beginning of the 17" century because of the 
rise in the price of firewood. The Industrial Revolution in- 
creased the importance of coal, which came into use in the 
other countries of Europe during the 18" and the beginning 
of the 19 centuries. In Eastern and Central Europe the Jews 
were pioneers in developing coal mines. In Poland, prospect- 
ing by Solomon Isaac of *Bytom led to the establishment of 
two large coal mining enterprises in 1790: the Krol mine near 
Chorzow and the Krélowa Ludwika mine near Zabrze, which 
were worked for about 50 years. Between 1874 and 1879 many 
Jews studied at the mining school of Tarnowskie Gory; they 
were later employed as miners and engineers in Upper Sile- 
sia. Jews participated in the wholesale coal and iron trade un- 
til World War 11. The large coal concern of *Katowice was a 
development of the important coal firm of Emmanuel Fried- 
lander and Co. Their activity in the coal mines led them to 
develop an interest in mining other metals and brought them 
into various branches of the metal industry. In 1805 there 
were three copper foundries in Podolia employing 42 Jewish 
workers; in Warsaw a Jewish iron factory, which employed 
200 Jewish workers, was established in 1848. Until 1938, when 
the cartel organizations introduced their policy of ousting 
all factories not connected with international concerns, the 
iron foundry of Cracow belonged to Jews. In the wholesale 
iron trade, the old-established Warsaw firms of Priwess, and 
Freilach and Carmel were prominent; both prospered be- 
tween the two world wars. According to the census of 1931, 
1,462 Jews were employed in the mines (including 853 min- 
ers), 33,318 Jews were employed in metal foundries and in the 
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metal and machinery industries (9,185 manual workers), and 
4,209 Jews in the minerals industry (1,440 manual workers). 
The great majority of the Jews employed in the metal branch 
(73.9%) were craftsmen. 

The Jews of Germany, too, were active in the coal indus- 
try in that country; many of them entered it via the coal trade 
or real estate business. Fritz Friedlaender-Fuld (1858-1917), an 
apostate, extracted coal in the Rybnik region. Eduard Arnhold 
(1849-1925), who had been director of the Caesar Wollheim 
coal firm, supervised a considerable part of the mining indus- 
try of Upper Silesia. Paul Silberberg succeeded his father as 
director of a lignite mine (Fortuna) in 1903. 

In various parts of Czechoslovakia the Jews were the 
first to extract coal. The first person to exploit the coal mines 
of Ostrava-Karvina (Moravia), in 1840, was David Gutmann 
of Lipnik nad Becvu (see Wilhelm von *Gutmann). After ob- 
taining the support of the Rothschild family, who owned iron 
works in Vitkovice, they established joint iron and mining en- 
terprises there. At the beginning of the 20" century some of 
the coal mines of Kladno were owned by Jews, among them 
Leopold Sachs. The *Petschek family was active in the de- 
velopment of the lignite coal mines, particularly in northern 
Bohemia. Their competitor and former employer was Jakob 
*Weinmann. 

[Jacob Kaplan] 

In South Africa Jews were among the pioneers in the 
exploitation of South Africa’s mineral resources. They were 
early in the field when industrial development started during 
the second half of the 19 century, and they remained promi- 
nent in the opening up of the country’s coal, diamond, gold, 
and base metal mines. Jews like Barney *Barnato, the *Joel 
brothers, Lionel *Phillips, the *Beit brothers, and the *Albu 
brothers were among the prospectors, explorers, diggers, and 
financiers who flocked to the diamond fields at Kimberley in 
the 1870s. Sammy *Marks began coal mining on a large scale 
in the Transvaal and laid the foundations of the steelworks at 
Vereeniging. When the industrial focus moved to Johannes- 
burg with the discovery of gold there in 1886, the Kimberley 
Jews played a foremost role in the creation of the great min- 
ing groups which developed the Witwatersrand. Here Sir Er- 
nest *Oppenheimer created the powerful Anglo-American 
Corporation, headed the De Beers group, and stabilized the 
diamond market through the Diamond Corporation. Oppen- 
heimer also pioneered the copper industry in Northern Rho- 
desia (now Zambia) and after World War 11 led the develop- 
ment of the new goldfields in the Orange Free State and in the 
Eastern Transvaal. During this period A.S. Hersov and S.G. 
Menell created the Anglo-Vaal mining and industrial group. 
Jewish financiers also promoted the exploitation of platinum, 
manganese, and asbestos deposits. 

As for the oil industry (see *Petroleum), which was first 
developed in the second half of the 19" century, not only did 
the Jews participate in it (especially in Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope) but Jewish industrialists were among the first to engage 
in the commercial exploitation of petroleum products. 
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From the above it is clear that the notion that Jews suc- 
ceeded in forming part of the metal industry in the Diaspora 
only in secondary branches, close to the consumer, ignores the 
specific part they played in developing the primary branches. 
Even if this part was not quantitatively significant, there is 
no doubt that it was qualitatively important. It would appear 
that in those times and countries in which Jews were able to 
enter these branches of industry they engaged in them with 
great success. 


Jewish Craftsmen in the Metal Trades. Many successive gen- 
erations of Jews were engaged in various crafts connected with 
the metal industries. This continuity of occupation could be 
preserved chiefly in Muslim countries, where the Jews were 
enabled to conduct a more varied economic life than in Chris- 
tian Europe. This was also true of such countries as Spain and 
Sicily which, although conquered by the Christians, still pre- 
served modes of life from the days of Muslim domination. 
Jews were especially noted for arms manufacture. Jewish ar- 
morers are mentioned in the Mishnah (Av. Zar. 1:6), and Jo- 
sephus describes the preparation of arms during the Jewish 
War (see, e.g., Jos., Wars, 3:22). *Dio Cassius, the historian of 
the second to third centuries c.£., relates that before the *Bar 
Kokhba War Jewish smiths deliberately manufactured defec- 
tive weapons so that they would be rejected by the Romans 
and could later be used by Bar Kokhba’s soldiers. From this 
account it can also be deduced that the Romans conscripted 
Jewish craftsmen to manufacture their arms. When *Muham- 
mad gained control of *Medina, in southern Arabia, many of 
the weapons he obtained for his army were manufactured by 
local Jewish artisans. The “coats of mail of David” (probably 
named after a Jewish smith) were then famous in Arabia. The 
Jews of Portugal, too, excelled in this craft; their expulsion 
in 1496 brought a considerable number of them to Turkey, 
where they made a significant contribution to strengthening 
the military might of the Ottoman Empire. 

The agent of the king of France in Constantinople dur- 
ing the first half of the 16" century tells of the numerous 
Marranos who revealed to the Turks the secrets of manufac- 
turing cannons, guns, warships, and war machines. Obadiah 
of *Bertinoro found many Jewish copper and ironsmiths 
in *Palermo in 1487. When an expulsion decree was issued 
against the Jews of Sicily, in the wake of the expulsion from 
Spain, the local authorities complained that tremendous loss 
would result “because almost all the craftsmen” in Sicily were 
Jews; their expulsion would deprive the Christians of “work- 
ers who manufacture metal utensils, arms, and ironware,’ A 
similar complaint was heard in Portugal as a result of the ex- 
pulsion order of 1496. 

Many Jewish craftsmen and artisans were engaged in the 
metal industry in Christian Spain. In 1365 three Jewish smith- 
ies are mentioned in Toledo, and there were also Jewish work- 
shops in Avila, Valladolid, Valdeolivas near Cuenca, and Ta- 
lavera de la Reina; a Jewish tinsmith, Solomon (Culeman) b. 
Abraham Toledano of Avila, is mentioned in a document of 
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1375; at the close of the 14" century Jewish smiths were called 
upon to repair the copper fountain of Burgos. Before 1391 
many Jewish smiths, engravers, and goldsmiths lived in Bar- 
celona. From a Saragossa register of 1401 we learn that there 
were many Jewish engravers and artisans in copper and iron. 
The local engraver’s synagogue was used for the meetings of 
the community administration. 

Jewish metalworkers continued to pursue their crafts 
along traditional medieval lines in various Muslim lands, 
where manual occupations were often despised and there- 
fore pursued by religious minorities, particularly Jews. The 
report of the French consul on the condition of the Jews in 
Morocco at the close of the 18 century speaks of Jewish ar- 
morers there. The traveler *Benjamin 11 relates that Jews were 
employed in the iron industry in Libya in the middle of the 
196 century. There are also reports on Jewish smiths who 
manufactured horseshoes there at the beginning of the 20% 
century. R. Hayyim *Habshush, who guided the researchers 
Joseph *Halevy and Eduard *Glaser in their search for an- 
cient manuscripts in Yemen during the second half of the 19 
century, was a coppersmith. Visiting that country in the late 
1850s, R. Jacob *Saphir found many Jewish smiths. Yom Tov 
Zemah reports that in 1910 the three remaining Jewish smiths 
of San‘a were compelled to move to the provincial towns be- 
cause of unemployment. 

[Jacob Kaplan] 
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METAPHYSICS, the philosophic discipline that deals with 
ontology and cosmology. The Jews through the end of the me- 
dieval period did little original work in metaphysics, draw- 
ing mainly on other, primarily secular, authorities. The major 
systems employed were *Platonism, *Kalam, *Neoplatonism, 
and *Aristotelianism, which appear in Jewish works largely 
in mixed form, containing elements borrowed from one an- 
other as well as from other philosophies, such as *Stoicism. 
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Moreover, the Kalam only constitutes a metaphysics in the 
broadest sense. While there was no one period in which any 
one of these metaphysical systems was exclusively subscribed 
to by the Jews, the periods of dominance for each were: Pla- 
tonism, the first centuries before and after the Common Era; 
Kalam, the tenth century; Neoplatonism, the 11 and 12‘ cen- 
turies; and Aristotelianism, the 12" century through the end 
of medieval times. The foremost representatives respectively 
among the Jews employing these systems were *Philo, *Saa- 
diah, Solomon ibn *Gabirol, and *Maimonides. The Jewish 
philosophers were primarily interested in meeting the chal- 
lenges that various metaphysics presented to their Judaism 
and their understanding of revelation. Metaphysics, pursued 
scientifically through reason, produced ostensibly different 
conclusions about God, the universe, and salvation from those 
conveyed by the literal meaning of Scriptures. The religious 
thinker who valued human reason and did not wish to repu- 
diate what was considered its profoundest activity met the 
challenge by reconciling and synthesizing metaphysics with 
Scripture. This was usually accomplished by partially limit- 
ing the validity of metaphysics, and partially by interpreting 
the literal meaning of Scriptures. Philo, in his great works of 
metaphysical and scriptural synthesis, formulated the basic 
methods for reconciling reason and revelation, which were 
employed throughout medieval philosophy not only by the 
Jews, but by the Muslims and Christians as well. It may be 
noted that not all Jews acquainted with metaphysics found 
its claims to truth convincing. Thinkers such as *Judah Halevi 
and Hasdai *Crescas met the challenge of metaphysics, not by 
reconciliation, but with trenchant critiques of its conclusions. 
As the validity of metaphysical knowledge in post-Cartesian 
thought came increasingly under attack from within philoso- 
phy itself, which concentrated primarily on the problems of 
epistemology, there existed little need for Jewish thinkers to 
meet speculative claims in the grand medieval style. However, 
in modern thought new challenges arose from rationalism and 
idealism, the scientific and empirical philosophies, and from 
existentialism which required the continued involvement of 
Jewish thinkers in philosophic thought. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Guttmann, Philosophies; Husik, Philoso- 
phy; H.A. Wolfson, Philo, Foundations of Religious Philosophy..., 2 


vols. (1947). 
[Alvin J. Reines] 


METATRON (Matatron), angel accorded a special position 
in esoteric doctrine from the tannaitic period on. The ange- 
lology of *apocalyptic literature mentions a group of angels 
who behold the face of their king and are called “Princes of 
the Countenance” (Ethiopic Book of Enoch, ch. 40, et al.). 
Once Metatron’s personality takes a more definitive form in 
the literature, he is referred to simply as “the Prince of the 
Countenance.” 

In the Babylonian Talmud Metatron is mentioned in 
three places only (Hag. 15a; Sanh. 38b; and Av. Zar. 3b). The 
first two references are important because of their connection 
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with the polemics conducted against heretics. In Hagigah it 
is said that the tanna *Elisha b. Avuyah saw Metatron seated 
and said, “perhaps there are two powers,” as though indicat- 
ing Metatron himself as a second deity. The Talmud explains 
that Metatron was given permission to be seated only because 
he was the heavenly scribe recording the good deeds of Israel. 
Apart from this, the Talmud states, it was proved to Elisha that 
Metatron could not bea second deity by the fact that Metatron 
received 60 blows with fiery rods to demonstrate that Meta- 
tron was not a god, but an angel, and could be punished. This 
imagery recurs frequently in different contexts in Gnostic lit- 
erature and is associated with various figures of the heavenly 
realm. It is however thought that the appearance of Metatron 
to Elisha b. Avuyah led him to a belief in *dualism. 

The story in tractate Sanhedrin also confers on Metatron 
a supernatural status. He is the angel of the Lord mentioned 
in Exodus 23:21 of whom it is said “... and hearken unto his 
voice; be not rebellious against him... for My name is in him.” 
When one of the heretics asked R. *Idi why it is written in Ex- 
odus 24:1 “And unto Moses He said ‘Come up unto the Lord,” 
instead of “Come up unto Me,” the amora answered that the 
verse refers to Metatron “whose name is like that of his Mas- 
ter.”” When the heretic argued that, if that were so, Metatron 
should be worshiped as a deity, R. Idi explained that the verse 
“be not rebellious against (172n) him” should be understood 
to mean “do not exchange (737772N) Me for him.” R. Idi added 
that Metatron was not to be accepted in this sense even in his 
capacity as the heavenly messenger. Underlying these disputa- 
tions is the fear that speculations about Metatron might lead 
to dangerous ground. The Karaite *Kirkisani read in his text of 
the Talmud an even more extreme version: “This is Metatron, 
who is the lesser YH WH’ It is quite probable that this version 
was purposely rejected in the manuscripts. 

The epithet “lesser YHwH” is undoubtedly puzzling, and 
it is hardly surprising that the Karaites found ample grounds 
for attacking the Rabbanites over its frequent appearance in 
the literature they had inherited. The Karaites viewed it as a 
sign of heresy and deviation from monotheism. The use of 
such an epithet was almost certainly current before the figure 
of Metatron crystallized. The explanations given in the latter 
phases of the Heikhalot literature (Hebrew Book of Enoch, ch. 
12) are far from satisfactory, and it is obvious that they are an 
attempt to clarify an earlier tradition, then no longer properly 
understood. This tradition was connected with the angel Ja- 
hoel, mentioned in the Apocalypse of Abraham (dating from 
the beginning of the second century), where it is stated (ch. 
10) that the Divine Name (Tetragrammaton) of the deity is to 
be found in him. All the attributes relating to Jahoel here were 
afterward transferred to Metatron. Of Jahoel it is indeed ap- 
propriate to say, without contrived explanations, that his name 
is like that of his Master: the name Jahoel contains the letters 
of the Divine Name, and this therefore signifies that Jahoel 
possesses a power exceeding that of all other similar beings. 
Apparently, the designation “the lesser YHwH” (JO 717”) or 
“the lesser Lord” (JU? 178) was first applied to Jahoel. Even 
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before Jahoel was identified with Metatron, designations such 
as “the greater Jaho” or “the lesser Jaho” passed into Gnostic 
use and are mentioned in various contexts in Gnostic, Cop- 
tic, and also in Mandean literature, none of which mentions 
Metatron. The name Yorba (81271) in Mandean in fact means 
“the greater Jaho” but he has there been given an inferior sta- 
tus as is characteristic of this literature in its treatment of Jew- 
ish traditional concepts. 

Two different traditions have been combined in the figure 
of Metatron. One relates to a heavenly angel who was created 
with the creation of the world, or even before, and makes him 
responsible for performing the most exalted tasks in the heav- 
enly kingdom. This tradition continued to apply after Jahoel 
was identified with Metatron. According to this tradition, the 
new figure took over many of the specific duties of the angel 
*Michael, an idea retained in certain sections of the Heikhalot 
literature up to and including the Kabbalah. The primordial 
Metatron is referred to as Metatron Rabba. 

A different tradition associates Metatron with Enoch, 
who “walked with God” (Gen. 5:22) and who ascended to 
heaven and was changed from a human being into an angel - 
in addition he also became the great scribe who recorded 
men’s deeds. This role was also already delegated to Enoch in 
the Book of Jubilees (4:23). His transmutation and ascent to 
heaven were discussed by the circles who followed this tradi- 
tion and elaborated it. The association with Enoch can be seen 
particularly in the Book of Heikhalot, sometimes also called 
the Book of Enoch, of R. Ishmael Kohen ha-Gadol, or the He- 
brew Book of Enoch (H. Odeberg’s edition (see bibl.) includes 
an English translation and a detailed introduction). The author 
links the two traditions and attempts to reconcile them. But it 
is clear that chapters 9-13 allude to the primordial Metatron, 
as Odeberg points out. 

The absence of the second tradition in the Talmud or 
the most important Midrashim is evidently connected with 
the reluctance of the talmudists to regard Enoch in a favor- 
able light in general, and in particular the story of his ascent 
to heaven, a reluctance still given prominence in the Midrash 
Genesis Rabbah. The Palestinian Targum (Gen. 5:24) and other 
Midrashim have retained allusions to Metatron in this tradi- 
tion. Instead of his role of heavenly scribe, he sometimes ap- 
pears as the heavenly advocate defending Israel in the celestial 
court. This transposition of his functions is very characteristic 
(Lam. R. 24; Tanh. Va-Ethannen; Num. R. 12, 15). A number of 
sayings of the sages, in particular in Sifrei, Parashah Haazinu, 
338, and Gen. R. 5:2, were explained by medieval commenta- 
tors as referring to Metatron on the grounds of a corrupt read- 
ing of Metraton instead of metator (“guide”). 

In certain places in Merkabah literature, Metatron com- 
pletely disappears and is mentioned only in the addenda that 
do not form part of the original exposition, such as in Hei- 
khalot Rabbati. The descriptions of the heavenly hierarchy 
in Massekhet Heikhalot and Sefer ha-*Razim also make no 
mention of Metatron. On the other hand, Metatron is a con- 
spicuous figure in the Book of the Visions of Ezekiel (fourth 
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century) although he is mentioned without any reference to 
the Enoch tradition. This source mentions a number of the 
other secret names of Metatron, lists of which later appear in 
special commentaries or were added to the Hebrew Book of 
Enoch (ch. 48). Explanations of these names in accordance 
with hasidic tradition are given in the Sefer Beit Din of Abra- 
ham Hamoy (1858), 196ff., and in another version in the Sefer 
ha-Heshek (1865). According to the traditions of certain Mer- 
kabah mystics, Metatron takes the place of Michael as the high 
priest who serves in the heavenly Temple, as emphasized par- 
ticularly in the second part of *Shi’ur Komah (Sefer Merkavah 
Shelemah (1921), 39ff.). 

One can, thus, detect different aspects of Metatron’s func- 
tions. In one place he is described as serving before the heav- 
enly throne and ministering to its needs, while in another he 
appears as the servitor (naar, “youth”) in his own special tab- 
ernacle or in the heavenly Temple. In the tannaitic period, the 
duty of the “prince of the world” formerly held by Michael was 
transferred to him (Yev. 16b). This conception of Metatron’s 
role as the prince of the world since its creation contradicts 
the concept of Metatron as Enoch who was taken up to heaven 
only after the creation of the world. 

It is already observed in Shi’ur Komah that the name 
Metatron has two forms, “written with six letters and with 
seven letters,” i.e., 1007 and 711002. The original reason for 
this distinction is not known. In the early manuscripts the 
name is almost always written with the letter yod. The kabbal- 
ists regarded the different forms as signifying two prototypes 
for Metatron. They again distinguished between the various 
components that had been combined in the Hebrew Book of 
Enoch in their possession. They identified the seven-lettered 
Metatron with the Supreme emanation from the Shekhinah, 
dwelling since then in the heavenly world, while the six-let- 
tered Metatron was Enoch, who ascended later to heaven and 
possesses only some of the splendor and power of the primor- 
dial Metatron. This distinction already underlies the explana- 
tion given by R. *Asher b. David to Berakhot (see G. Scholem, 
Reshit ha-Kabbalah (1948), 74-77; and idem, Les Origines de 
la Kabbale (1966), 225-31). 

The origin of the name Metatron is obscure, and it is 
doubtful whether an etymological explanation can be given. 
It is possible that the name was intended to be a secret and 
has no real meaning, perhaps stemming from subconscious 
meditations, or as a result of glossolalia. To support the lat- 
ter supposition are a number of similar examples of names 
with the suffix — on: *Sandalfon (7127730), Adiriron (j17"177R), 
etc., while the doubling of the letter ¢ (Uw) is characteristic of 
names found in the Merkabah literature, e.g., in an addition 
to Heikhalot Rabbati, 26:8. Among numerous etymologi- 
cal derivations given (see Odeberg, 125-42) three should be 
mentioned: from matara (8101), keeper of the watch; from 
metator (11001), a guide or messenger (mentioned in Sefer 
he-Arukh and the writings of many kabbalists); from the com- 
bination of the two Greek words meta and thronos, such as 
metathronios (ueta8povioc), in the sense of “one who serves 
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behind the throne.” However, the duty to serve the heavenly 
throne was associated with Metatron only at a later stage and 
does not agree with the earlier traditions. It is highly doubt- 
ful whether the “angel of the Countenance” entering “to ex- 
alt and arrange the throne in a befitting manner” mentioned 
in Heikhalot Rabbati (ch. 12) can in fact be Metatron, who is 
not mentioned at all in this context. The Greek word thronos 
does not appear in talmudic literature. The origin of the word, 
therefore, remains unknown. 

In contrast to the lengthy description of Metatron found 
in the Hebrew Book of Enoch, in later literature the material 
relating to him is scattered, while there is hardly a duty in the 
heavenly realm and within the dominion of one angel among 
the other angels that is not associated with Metatron. This ap- 
plies particularly to kabbalistic literature (Odeberg, 111-25). 
Extensive material from the Zohar and kabbalistic literature 
has been collected by R. Margalioth in his work Malakhei 
Elyon (1945, 73-108). In books dealing with practical Kabbalah 
there are no incantations of Metatron, although his name is 
frequently mentioned in other incantations. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Odebeg, 111 Enoch or the Hebrew Book 
of Enoch (1928); Scholem, Mysticism, 67-70; idem, Jewish Gnosti- 
cism (1965), 43-55; idem, Les Origines de la Kabbale (1966), 132-5, 
225-31, 263. 

[Gershom Scholem] 
METCHNIKOFF, ELIE (1845-1916), Russian biologist, born 
at Ivanovka, near Kharkov. Metchnikoff’s father was an offi- 
cer of the Imperial Guard; his mother was Jewish (her family 
name was Neakovich). After graduating from the University of 
Kharkov he went to Germany for further training in biology. 
A succession of important discoveries in embryology earned 
Metchnikoff a reputation for originality and acuteness of ob- 
servation, and in 1870 he was appointed professor extraordi- 
narius at the University of Odessa. 

The political upheavals and persecution of the Jews that 
followed the assassination of Czar Alexander 11 led Metch- 
nikoff to leave Odessa in 1882. He went to Messina, a place 
especially favorable for the study of marine organisms. Here, 
during the course of studies on jellyfish and sponges, he be- 
gan to turn his attention to the remarkable behavior of certain 
amoeba-like cells that ingest and destroy foreign particles in 
the body. Metchnikoff developed the theory that these cells, 
which he named “phagocytes,” served to engulf and digest bac- 
terial invaders of the organism. He set forth this thesis in an es- 
say “The Struggle of the Organism Against Microbes” (1884). 

In 1888 Pasteur invited him to Paris and gave him a lab- 
oratory at the Ecole Normale. When the Pasteur Institute 
was established, Metchnikoff became its subdirector. To this 
laboratory Metchnikoff attracted large numbers of investiga- 
tors, whose research established the validity of the phagocy- 
tosis theory. 

Metchnikoff later became interested in the problems of 
biological aging. In Etudes sur la nature humaine (1903; The 
Nature of Man, 1904) he advanced the idea that senile changes 
result from toxins produced by bacteria in the intestine. To 
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prevent these “unhealthy fermentations,’ Metchnikoff advo- 
cated the inclusion of sour milk in the diet. In 1908 Metch- 
nikoff shared the Nobel Prize for medicine with Ehrlich for 
his work on immunity. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: O. Metchnikoff, Life of Elie Metchnikoff, 
1845-1916 (1921), incl. bibl.; H. Zeiss, Elias Metschnikow, Leben und 
Werk (1932), incl. bibl.; A. Besredka, Histoire d’une idée (1921); T. Levi- 
tan, Laureates, Jewish Winners of the Nobel Prize (1960), 111-5. 


[Mordecai L. Gabriel] 


METHUSELAH (Heb. n?win), patriarch of mankind, son of 
*Enoch, father of *Lamech, and grandfather of *Noah (Gen. 
5:21-25). The name has been variously explained as mean- 
ing “man of the weapon” or “man [worshiper] of [the deity] 
Salah” Methuselah in the genealogy of Seth (Gen. 5:2-21, P) 
is the counterpart of Methusael in that of Cain (4:18, J). The 
parallel is even more exact in the Septuagint which transcribes 
“Methuselah” in both instances. Methuselah according to the 
Bible lived 969 years, longer than any of the pre-Abrahamic 
fathers of the human race. Babylonian tradition attributes ex- 
aggerated longevity — tens of thousands of years - to its he- 
roes. U. Cassuto believes that the Bible wishes to negate the 
fantastic figures which attribute to kings a longevity that is 
unnatural to human beings and that makes them godlike. Not 
even Methuselah attained the age of 1,000 years, a single day 
of the Almighty (Ps. 90:4). If the biblical story be compared 
with the prevailing Babylonian tradition, the many years of 
Methuselah seem a modest, even a short life-span. The Bible 
diminished the exaggerated ages attributed to people in the 
Ancient Near East, but still preserved the tradition of assign- 
ing extraordinary longevity to great men. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Budde, Die biblische Urgeschichte (1883), 
93-103; A. Ehrenzweig, in: zAW, 38 (1919/20), 84; E.G. Kraeling, ibid., 
40 (1922), 154-5; M. Tsevat, in: VT, 4 (1954), 41-49, 322; U. Cassuto, A 
Commentary of the Book of Exodus 1 (1961), 287. 


METMAN-COHEN, YEHUDAH LEIB (1869-1939), edu- 
cator in Erez Israel. Born in Ostiya, a village in Ukraine, Met- 
man-Cohen was ordained as a rabbi. He joined *Benei Moshe, 
and in 1904 settled in Erez Israel, where he became headmaster 
of the school in *Rishon le-Zion. In 1906, he founded the first 
Hebrew high school in Jaffa, the Herzlia Gymnasium with 17 
pupils and four teachers, and directed it until 1912; he was its 
headmaster again during World War 1. Metman-Cohen was 
one of the founders of Tel Aviv (1909) and one of the initiators 
of Ir Gannim (1913), which eventually became *Ramat Gan. 
His publications included textbooks on the teaching of techni- 
cal subjects in Hebrew and works on Hebrew language. 

His wife, FANIA (1874-2), was one of the first teachers at 
the Hebrew high school in Jaffa and was active in the Women’s 


Federation for Equal Rights. 
[Abraham Aharoni] 


°METTERNICH, PRINCE KLEMENS WENZEL VON 
(1773-1859), Austrian statesman. A supporter of Jewish rights 
in the German Confederation and abroad - although in Aus- 
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government party, the National Democratic Rally (RND), sup- 
porters of the Fis and other militant Islamic groups — such as 
the Groupe Islamique Armé (G1) - engaged the central gov- 
ernment in incessant violence. The upheavals that soon turned 
into a civil war continued throughout the 1990s and led to 
Zeroual’s resignation in 1999 and to presidential elections. 

Abd al-Aziz Bouteflika won the presidency in the April 
1999 elections and within two years ended the civil war. His 
attitude toward Israel was devoid of hostility. In July 1999, 
Bouteflika met openly with Prime Minister Barak in Rabat 
during King Hasan’s funeral. He promised to mediate between 
Israel and its Arab neighbors. This unique promise was ap- 
parently a result of previous behind-the-scenes contacts. Ru- 
mors then circulated that Israel had offered military hardware 
to Algeria and a deal was in the making. Bouteflika declared 
that Algeria would be prepared to establish ties with Israel, 
contingent upon the Israeli withdrawal from all occupied ter- 
ritories, dismantling settlements, and cooperation in creating 
a Palestinian state. 

Contacts between Algeria and Israel had had their roots 
in the 1980s. Between 1986 and 1988, a close confidant of Ben 
Jadid and Israeli Foreign Minister Shimon Peres met on sev- 
eral occasions in Paris. Ovadiah Sofer, Israel’s ambassador 
to France, apparently mediated the initiative. For Israel, the 
contacts seemed important because Algeria was regarded as 
a key Arab and African state with ample influence at the UN. 
Israel had hoped that Algeria would tone down its criticism 
of Israel in Third World forums and thus reduce the hostility 
against Israeli policies toward the Palestinians. Once Israel 
rejected the Algerian demand that, in return for continued 
discreet ties, it should recognize the PLo, the contacts were 
discontinued. 

The secret Algerian-Israeli contacts were revived under 
Zeroual’s presidency, this time in the area of much-needed 
medical and pharmaceutical supplies from Israel. The Alge- 
rians were eager to pursue the contacts following the signing 
of the Oslo accords, once it seemed as though a major hurdle 
in the Arab-Israeli conflict had been eliminated. An Israeli 
delegation led by the minister of health arrived in Algiers 
to sign the first secret Israeli-Algerian agreement for medi- 
cal supplies. Thus began the quiet flow of shipments from 
Israel to Algeria that, as early as July 1994, included 10,000 
pregnancy test kits at a cost of $11.34 per unit. These supplies 
reached Algeria under the fictitious name of Prélude to look 
like a French product. The Algerian authorities were worried 
that, in the heat of the civil unrest launched by the Islamists, 
this form of cooperation would be exposed and subsequently 
used against the government. 

The Israeli-Algerian medical ties endured for several 
years and included antibiotics, scanners, medications for se- 
rious wounds inflicted on victims of Algeria's civil war, and 
even assistance in hospitalization in parts of rural areas. Al- 
gerian medical personnel arrived in Israel to learn techniques 
of identifying corpses. Moreover, between October 15 and 25, 
1999, a high-ranking Israeli delegation visited Algeria secretly 
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in order to reach an undeclared rapprochement between the 
two countries. The delegation included five Israelis, who were 
received in Sidi Bel- Abbes, Constantine, and Algiers; they held 
talks with two of Bouteflika’s top aides and discussed bilateral 
trade and military cooperation and ways to establish liaison 
offices in Tel Aviv and Algiers. Shortly thereafter Bouteflika 
reiterated his demand for a full Israeli withdrawal from the 
territories occupied in the 1967 war. 

Although we have no knowledge of what was initially 
agreed upon behind closed doors, Bouteflika’s public declara- 
tions did not lead to anything and the various contacts were 
later broken off. This change was conditioned by the second 
Intifada. Yet to attribute it only to this is to oversimplify mat- 
ters. Long before this crisis, Israel had pulled its troops out of 
Lebanon (May 2000), attempted to negotiate an agreement 
with the Syrians on the Golan Heights, and, as late as July 
2000, the Oslo channel remained viable. It soon became ob- 
vious that Bouteflika’s domestic political opponents and the 
intervention of several Arab states, especially Syria, had in- 
fluenced his policies. One sign of this pressure is evinced by 
the creation, in November 1999, of the Committee of National 
Organizations against Normal Ties with Israel. Consisting of 
representatives of most political parties, it included the Is- 
lamist movements Harakat Mujtama‘ al-Silm (Movement of 
the Society for Peace), Mouvement Démocratique et Social, 
and the banned Fis. One FIs leader, Abd al-Qadir Bu Kham- 
kham, addressed a message to Bouteflika in which he advised 
strongly against “possible recognition of the Jewish Zionist 
identity on the Arab land of Palestine.” 

Some attitudes toward Israel changed after the Algerian 
presidential elections of April 2004, giving Bouteflika a strong 
majority. Hosting in March 2005 the Algiers Arab summit, 
Bouteflika openly urged Arab leaders to consider the strategy 
of recognizing Israel as a top priority in return for an Israeli 
withdrawal from all occupied territories. 

Tunisian-Israeli relations were marred by inconsistencies. 
The transfer of the Arab League headquarters to Tunis, soon 
after the signing of the Egyptian-Israeli peace treaty, brought 
Tunisia into the limelight and bestowed upon its government 
an aura of importance it had never enjoyed before. Until the 
mid-1980s, Tunisia joined Algeria in the campaign to ban 
Egypt from the Arab fold. After the 1982 “Operation Peace for 
Galilee,” Tunisia became an almost permanent sanctuary for 
PLO headquarters. While the Tunisians appeared outwardly 
hospitable to the PLO, they were concerned that the presence 
of the old-time Palestinian leaders in their midst could in- 
vite trouble. Bourguiba and his successor, Zayn Abidin Ben 
Ali, understood what might be at stake: a large Palestinian 
concentration on Tunisian soil could pose a threat to inter- 
nal stability, as had been the case with Jordan until 1970 and 
Lebanon afterwards. 

From the inception of the PLo’s presence in Tunisia, 
Israel considered it vital to make every possible effort to coun- 
ter Palestinian activities there. This was very much the case 
on October 1, 1985, when Israeli fighter jets strafed pLo head- 
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tria itself he did little for the Jews - at the Congress of Vienna 
he consistently supported the liberal policy of Karl August 
von *Hardenberg and Wilhelm *Humboldt (see Congress of 
*Vienna). He repeatedly warned the senate of *Frankfurt on 
the Main not to infringe upon the rights of its Jewish commu- 
nity and sent letters of protest to *Hamburg, *Luebeck, and 
*Bremen when they deprived their Jewish citizens of their 
civil rights. During the 1819 *Hep! Hep! riots he cautioned 
the Frankfurt authorities against letting matters get out of 
control. Metternich ordered his diplomatic agents to reveal 
France's complicity in the 1840 Damascus *blood libel affair. 
A frequenter of the sophisticated Jewish salons of Vienna, he 
associated, for business and pleasure, with the patrician Jewish 
banking families to such a degree that the *Rothschilds were 
suspected of aiding his escape from revolutionary *Vienna in 
1848. His right-hand man, Friedrich von Gentz, was also sym- 
pathetic to Jewish causes. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: MJ. Kohler, Jewish Rights at the Vienna Con- 
gress (1918), index; S. Baron, Die Judenfrage auf dem Wiener Kongress 
(1920), index; N.M. Gelber, Aktenstuecke zur Judenfrage am Wiener 
Kongress (1920); idem, in: JJLG, 18 (1926), 217-64; I. Kracauer, Ge- 
schichte der Juden in Frankfurt a. M., 2 (1927), 498-521; M. Gruen- 
wald, Vienna (1936), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Timms, in: 
YLBI 46 (2001), 3-18; N. Ferguson, ibid., 19-54. 


METULLAH (Metulah; Heb. m0 jT2Un), northernmost 
Israel village (moshavah). It stands on the Israel-Lebanese 
border, on the hill chain connecting the Naphtali Ridge with 
the *Hermon Massif and separating the *Huleh Valley from 
the Iyyon Valley in Lebanon. Metullah was founded in 1896, 
on Baron Edmond de *Rothschild’s initiative, by young set- 
tlers specially chosen for their ability to defend the isolated 
site. The name Metullah is derived from the Arabic. 
Metullah progressed slowly until the 1950s, when water 
and electricity were supplied to the village, and new immi- 
grants settled there. The village’s economy was based on de- 
ciduous fruit orchards, vineyards, field crops, and cattle, but 
it also served as a summer resort. From 1977 until the Israeli 
withdrawal from Lebanon in 2000, the moshavah served as 
a transit point for Christian Lebanese citizens working in 
northern Israel. The population at the end of 1969 numbered 
350, rising to 950 in the mid-1990s and 1,480 in 2002, with a 
new neighborhood constructed to accommodate newcom- 
ers. The settlement has municipal council status and an area 
of 0.8 sq. mi. (2 sq. km.). Income still derives mainly from 
the orchards (apples, pears, apricots, cherries, plums, and 
nectarines) and tourism, featuring a big sports center with 
an ice-skating rink. 
WEBSITE: www.metulla.muni.il. 
[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


METZ (Heb. y73), capital of the Moselle department, in the 
northeast of France. Even if Simon, bishop of Metz in 350, 
was really of Jewish origin (as a later source claims), it does 
not prove that Jews were present in the town during that pe- 
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riod. However, their presence is confirmed from at least 888; a 
*Church Council held in Metz at that date forbade Christians 
to take meals in the company of Jews. There is a reference that 
predates the 11 century to a Jew called David perhaps rent- 
ing a vineyard. It was in Metz that the series of anti-Jewish 
persecutions accompanying the First Crusade began, claim- 
ing 22 victims in the town in 1096. Foremost among the lo- 
cal scholars in the early Middle Ages was *Gershom b. Judah 
(“Light of the Exile”). Although he lived mainly in Mainz, he 
was born in Metz, as was his disciple Eliezer b. Samuel. An- 
other local scholar was the tosafist David of Metz. The me- 
dieval Jewish community occupied its own separate quarter, 
the Vicus Judaeorum, whose memory is perpetuated in the 
street named “Jurue.” In 1237, every Jew who passed through 
Metz was compelled to pay 30 deniers to the town, but was 
not permitted to remain there. In the 15"* century successive 
bishops, whose residence had been transferred to Vic, toler- 
ated the Jews under their jurisdiction and granted them privi- 
leges (1442). In Metz itself, however, the Jews were allowed to 
stay only three days. 

After the French occupation (1552), the first three Jew- 
ish families were admitted to reside there as pawnbrokers 
(1565/67). They were soon followed by others, and in 1595, 120 
persons established a community that Henry rv and his suc- 
cessors took under their protection. Thanks to the influx of 
Jews from the Rhine areas, the community increased to 480 
families in 1718 and almost 3,000 persons in 1748. Assigned 
to the Rhimport quarter, it established a self-governing body 
with elected trustees. Community officials levied numerous 
taxes that grew more burdensome after the introduction of 
the Brancas tax (1715), which had originated as gifts given by 
the community mainly to the duke of Brancas. The debts of 
the community became enormous, reaching 500,000 livres 
at the time of the French Revolution. With the consent of the 
king, community leaders chose a chief rabbi who was often re- 
nowned for his erudition. Among the rabbis invited to lead the 
community were Jonah Teomin-Fraenkel of Prague (1660-69), 
Gabriel b. Judah Loew *Eskeles of Cracow (1694-1703), and 
Jonathan Eybeschuetz (1742-50) - chosen from abroad. The 
chief rabbi judged lawsuits between Jews but from the 18 cen- 
tury the parliament sought to assume this right. To this end, 
it ordered a compendium of Jewish customs to be deposited 
in its record office (1743). 

From the beginning of the 17" century the community 
owned a cemetery, a synagogue, and a poorhouse. In 1689 free 
and compulsory elementary schooling was introduced, and 
in 1764 a Hebrew press began publishing. The Jews were re- 
stricted in their economic activities by legal disabilities, how- 
ever. While an oligarchy developed that achieved great wealth, 
the masses remained mired in poverty. Hostility toward the 
Jews reached its peak at the time of the execution of Raphael 
*Lévy (1670) for alleged ritual murder. Nevertheless, before 
the Revolution the jurists Pierre Louis Lacretelle (1751-1824) 
and Pierre Louis *Roederer of Metz, future members of the 
National Assembly, called for granting Jews full rights. The lat- 
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ter organized the famous concourse of the academy of Metz 
on this subject Jewish emancipation (1785). In 1792 Marquis de 
Lafayette, who commanded the army at Metz, proclaimed the 
religious freedom of the Jews. The proclamation was later sus- 
pended during the Reign of Terror (1794). The *consistory cre- 
ated in Metz in 1808, which included Moselle and Ardennes, 
served 6,517 Jews. The yeshivah (Ecole Centrale Rabbinique), 
which became the Rabbinical Seminary of France in 1829, was 
transferred to Paris in 1859. The synagogue, which had been 
destroyed earlier, was rebuilt in 1850, as was the almshouse in 
1867. After the German annexation of Alsace-Lorraine (1871) 
about 600 Jews immigrated to France. Immigrants soon ar- 
rived from other parts of Germany as well. After 1918, when 
the region reverted to France, there was a massive influx of 
immigrants from Eastern Europe and from the Saar region. 
The Jewish population of the city numbered about 2,000 in 
1866; 1,407 in 1875; 1,900 in 1910; and 4,150 in 1931. 

[Gilbert Cahen / David Weinberg (2"¢ ed.)] 


Hebrew Printing 

In 1764 Moses May set up a Hebrew printing press in Metz. In 
association with the royal printer Joseph Antoine, May pub- 
lished a Yiddish translation of Daniel Defoe’s Robinson Cru- 
soe (1764) and the first edition of Bezalel *Ashkenazi’s Asefat 
Zekenim (Shitah Mekubbezet, to tractate Bezah, 1765). These 
works were followed by a large number of rabbinic and litur- 
gical works, including the outstanding rabbis of Metz, such as 
Aryeh Leib b. Asher’s novellae Turei Even (1781). May’s effort 
to publish a small-scale edition of various talmudic tractates 
from 1768 onward led to his financial ruin. His son-in-law and 
successor Godechau-Spire printed several volumes of “en- 
lightened” literature in Hebrew, such as a volume of riddles 
by Moses Ensheim (1787). May and his successors were ac- 
tive until 1793. Other Hebrew printers in Metz were Ephraim 
Hadamar and Seligmann Wiedersheim and successors. The 
Wiedersheim press continued to publish until 1870, when the 
German annexation of Alsace-Lorraine led to its closure. 


Holocaust Period and After 

Under German occupation in World War 11, Metz, like the 
rest of Moselle and Alsace, was made judenrein following the 
flight of the population and the particularly brutal expulsions 
carried out by German troops. About 1,500 Jews died after 
being deported, among them rabbis Bloch and Kahlenberg. 
German soldiers plundered and defiled the two synagogues 
and destroyed the workhouse. The great synagogue was used 
as a military warehouse. After the liberation, the reorganized 
Jewish community began a slow process of reconstruction. 
In 1970 Metz had about 3,500 Jews (including some 40 fami- 
lies recently arrived from North Africa) and a well-organized 
communal body. Metz was the seat of the consistory of Mo- 
selle, which comprised 24 communities with a total of about 
5,500 Jews; the largest communities were Thionville with 450; 
Sarreguemines with 270; Sarrebourg with 180; and Forbach 
with 300. In Metz itself, in addition to the great synagogue 
(Ashkenazi rite) with a seating capacity of 700, there are four 
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smaller places of worship, including one Polish and one Se- 
phardi. The community also ran a Talmud Torah, a kinder- 
garten with a kosher canteen, a workhouse, a mikveh, and a 
hevra kaddisha. In 1987, the Jewish population of Metz was 
estimated to be about 4,000. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 346ff.; R. Anchel, Juifs de 
France (1946), 153-212; N. Netter, Vingt siécles @histoire... (1938); J. 
Schneider, La ville de Metz... (1950), 288f.; R. Clement, Condition des 
juifs de Metz... (1903); A. Cahen, in: REJ, 7 (1883), 103-15; 204-26; 8 
(1884), 255-74; 12 (1886), 283-97; 13 (1886), 105-26; Germ Jud, 2 pt. 2 
(1968), 228ff.; H. Contamine, Metz et la Moselle..., 1 (1932), 44-463 
2 (1932), 352-9; A. Hertzberg, French Enlightenment and the Jews 
(1968), index, ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Guide du judaisme francais 
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METZGER, ARNOLD (1892-?), German scholar and au- 
thor. Metzger was born in Landau in the Palatinate and be- 
gan his career at the Hochshule fuer die Wissenschaft des Ju- 
dentums in Berlin, where he taught from 1934 to 1937. In the 
face of rising Nazism he escaped to England, and then spent 
time in the United States where he became associated with 
Simmons College, Boston. After the war he returned to Ger- 
many, accepting a professorship in philosophy at the Univer- 
sity of Munich. Much of his writing treats those areas of phi- 
losophy that touch on psychology; his contributions center 
on the phenomenology of recollection, perception, and the 
longing for death. His early books include Phaenomenologie 
und Metaphysik (1933); better known are his works on free will 
and determinism, Freiheit und Tod (1955), on transcendental- 
ism, Daemonie und Transzendenz (1964), and on the ramifi- 
cations of technology for the human personality, Automation 
und Autonomie (1964). His later interests include existential- 
ism, social philosophy, and the American pragmatic school 
in juxtaposition to the German metaphysical schools. In this 
connection he wrote “William James and the Crisis of Philoso- 
phy” (Iam Commemoration of William James, 1942). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Bloch, Wir arbeiten im gleichen Berg- 
werk — Briefwechsel 1942-1972 Ernst Bloch und Arnold Metzger, 1987. 


METZGER (Metzger-Lattermann), OTTILIE (1878-1943), 
contralto. Born in Frankfurt, Metzger was a student of Selma 
Nicklass-Kempner in Berlin and made her debut at Halle in 
1898. She sang and was the leading contralto at the Hamburg 
Stadttheater (1903-14) and appeared in Wagner operas at 
Bayreuth, gaining a reputation as a singer of dramatic parts. 
Her great roles there where Erda and Waltraute in Gotterdaem- 
merung. Between 1916 and 1921 she sang with the Dresden Sta- 
atsoper. She toured in Austria, England (at Covent Garden she 
made her debut in 1902, singing in Wagner's Die Meistersinger, 
Siegfried, and Tristan), and the United States (1914-15), and 
appeared with the German Opera Company at the Manhat- 
tan Opera House, New York, in 1922-23. She taught in Berlin 
until the Nazi rise to power, took refuge in Brussels, and was 
deported to Auschwitz in 1942, where she met her death. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online. 
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MEUNITES (Heb. 0°79), an Arab tribe which lived on the 
border of the kingdom of Judah. Along with “the Philistines ... 
and the Arabians that dwelt in Gur-Baal” (11 Chron. 26:7), the 
Meunites paid a tax to *Uzziah king of Judah. At about the 
time of Hezekiah, the Meunites were attacked by the tribe of 
Simeon, which reached “to the entrance of Gedor, even unto 
the east side of the valley” (1 Chron. 4:39-41). An inscription 
of the Assyrian king Tiglath-Pileser 111 indicates that at about 
this time (eighth century B.c.E.) the Meunites lived near the 
Egyptian border, which extended to the “Brook of Egypt” 
(Wadi el-Arish). There is no basis for J.A. Montgomery’s iden- 
tification of the Meunites of Chronicles with the Mineans, one 
of the south Arabian kingdoms whose economic activities and 
settlements reached as far as the oases in northern Arabia, or 
for A. Musil’s location of them in the region of Maan in south- 
ern Transjordan. These theories are based upon references to 
the M(e)tvatot in the Septuagint and in works of the classical 
historiographers of the third century B.c.£. and later; the con- 
ditions reflected in these sources are later and do not conform 


to those of the eighth century B.c.£. 
[Israel Ephval] 


MEVASSERET ZION (Heb. 7?8 1¥27 “Herald of Zion’), 
Israel urban settlement with municipal council status, 5 mi. 
(8 km.) W. of Jerusalem. The settlement’s area extends over 
2.2 Sq. mi. (5.6 sq. km.). On a 2,600 ft. (799 m.) high hilltop 
the Romans erected a fortress, Castellum, to secure the road 
to Jerusalem. The Crusaders renewed it, calling it Castellum 
Belveer. This strategic spot became a small Arab village which 
preserved the ancient name (al-Qastal). During the Israel 
*War of Independence (1948), it changed hands in heavy bat- 
tles, but finally (April 9) fell into Jewish hands. In 1951 the set- 
tlement Maoz Zion (“Stronghold of Zion”) was established at 
the foot of Qastal Hill to house immigrants from Iraqi Kurd- 
istan who worked in the nearby *Solel Boneh stone quarry, re- 
activated after the War of Independence. They developed fruit 
gardens and auxiliary farms. In 1956 a laborers’ garden suburb, 
Mevasseret Yerushalayim, was established east of Maoz Zion, 
on a ridge close to the armistice lines of the time and north of 
*Moza. Its inhabitants found employment partly in the fruit 
orchards, in the Arazim Valley stretching south and east of 
Mevasseret Yerushalayim, and partly in Jerusalem. In 1963 
Maoz Zion and Mevasseret Yerushalayim merged into one 
municipal unit, Mevasseret Zion, which in 1969 had 4,160 in- 
habitants. In the mid-1990s, the population was approximately 
14,400, increasing to 20,800 in 2002. From 1978, 11 new neigh- 
borhoods were created there under the settlement’s continual 
expansion. It attracts many Jerusalem residents, mainly secu- 
lar, as an upscale location. It also has the largest immigrant 
absorption center in Israel, hosting 1,100 olim. 


[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 
MEVORAKH BEN SAADIAH (11 century), *nagid and 


leader of the Jewish community in Egypt. Mevorakh was a de- 
scendant of a family of scholars and physicians, and was him- 
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self a distinguished scholar; therefore, he is referred to in let- 
ters as Sanhedra Rabba (“member of the Sanhedrin”). His fame 
as a physician was such as to gain him an appointment at the 
Egyptian royal court. He succeeded his brother Judah as nagid 
in about 1080. At that time *David b. Daniel b. Azariah arrived 
in Egypt to wrest the leadership from the heads of the Egyp- 
tian community. He instigated others to bring false accusa- 
tions against Mevorakh and forced the latter’s banishment from 
the Egyptian capital to Fayyum and later to Alexandria. After 
some time Mevorakh succeeded in proving his innocence, and 
was reinstated as court physician and nagid. His triumph over 
David b. Daniel was complete by 1094. He wielded much influ- 
ence with al-Malik al-Afdal, the *Fatimid regent, and remained 
in his position until the beginning of the 12™ century. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mann, Egypt, 1 (1920), 169, 188ff.; 2 (1922), 


249 ff. 
[Eliyahu Ashtor] 


MEVORAKH HA-BAVLI (11 century), paytan and poet. 
Although his family was Babylonian, Mevorakh lived in Erez 
Israel or its surroundings. In the Cairo *Genizah, parts of his 
divan were found, including both religious and secular poems, 
some of which have been published by various scholars. He 
was one of the first poets in the Oriental countries supported 
by philanthropic contributions, and, in his poems, explicitly 
appeals for support, adding praise for those who furnish it. In 
one of his poems, he mentions the philanthropist Abraham 
b. Samuel, from whom he requested a “night shroud” (i.e., a 
sheet), and, in another, one of his friends, R. *Abiathar b. Elijah 
ha-Kohen, the author of Megillat Evyatar. An acrostic bear- 
ing the name of the recipient, Yasa (?) ha-Kohen, appears in 
still another poem. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Abramson, in: Tarbiz, 15 (1944), 216; M. Zu- 
lay, in: Haaretz (Oct. 3, 1948); A.M. Habermann, in: Mahanayim, 36 
(1958), 112; J. Schirmann, Shirim Hadashim min ha-Genizah (1965), 
79-86. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Scheiber, in: AOB, 31:2 (1977), 
237-45. 


MEXICO, federal republic situated south of the United States 
of America with a population of 97,483,412 (2000) inhabit- 
ants and a Jewish community of about 40,000 (2000), most 
of whom live in Mexico City. 


Colonial Period 

The Jewish presence in Mexico began with the Spanish con- 
quest led by Hernan Cortés in 1521. Many secret Jews and 
“Conversos’ sought refuge in the newly conquered lands, and 
in this way a significant movement toward “La Nueva Espafia” 
(New Spain — the name of Mexico in the colonial period) 
was initiated. There were two kinds of Conversos arriving in 
the “New World,’ first, the Crypto-Jews (also called disre- 
spectfully “Marranos”) who had been forced to convert and 
continued their traditions in secret and were looking for a 
better economic situation and a way to evade the persecu- 
tion of the Inquisition’s Tribunal. Many of those belonging to 
this group were accused before the Tribunal and their records 
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were kept at the “Archivo General de la Nacién” (Mexican 
National Archive), so that their history can be tracked. Also, 
there were those who were truly converted and integrated who 
hid their origin and their blood “impurity.” The latter were 
the ones that most frequently gave away the Crypto-Jews and 
were incorporated to the Church structure; remarkable exam- 
ples, among many others, were Fray Bartolomé de las Casas, 
Fray Alonso de la Veracruz, and Fray Bernardino de Sa- 
hagutn. 

Following the arrival of the Conversos in the New World, 
we can divide their history into three periods: from the dis- 
covery to the conquest (1492-1519); from 1519 until the estab- 
lishment of the Inquisition Tribunal in New Spain in 1571; and 
from 1571 to 1810 during which the Tribunal functioned. The 
first stage was initially characterized by the abandonment of 
Spain, owing to the expulsion decree. Many Crypto-Jews and 
New Christians decided to sail with Columbus and other ex- 
peditions in order to discover new routes; they even financed 
these trips. Some remained in the newly discovered islands, 
while some returned and motivated others they knew into 
joining this adventure. Until 1502 the migratory restrictions 
were minimal. From then on, however, the Crown allowed ac- 
cess to the newly discovered lands only to the descendents of 
Christians who counted no converts among their ancestors or, 
in other terms, were “pure blooded” (Jimpios de sangre), mean- 
ing that the children of the Jews, the Moorish, the newly con- 
verted, and those processed by the Inquisition were not able 
to sail in official missions such as that of Nicolas de Ovando in 
1502. Yet, beginning in 1511 restrictions became flexible owing 
to the need to populate the new lands with craftsmen, lead- 
ing to an increase of the number of Conversos with a profes- 
sional license as well as of businessmen. The commerce in 
false documents attesting to “pure blood” increased as well, 
allowing the sailing of a large number of Crypto-Jews head- 
ing toward the “Indias.” 

In the second period many Crypto-Jews participated 
with Hernan Cortés in the conquest of the mainland and in 
the defeat of the Aztec Empire situated in Tenochtitlan. We 
know about them because of the process against four of them 
that took place in 1528: two of the Morales brothers, Her- 
nando Alonzo and Diego de Ocajia, were burnt at the stake 
and the other two received minor punishments. During this 
stage a significant arrival of Conversos took place, mainly 
from Madrid and Seville. They arrived as soldiers, conquer- 
ors, and colonizers. There is information that by 1536 there 
were in New Spain Crypto-Jewish communities in Tlaxcala 
and Mérida and there are files and records of the procedure 
against Francisco Millan, a bartender who sold Sabbath wine 
to the community and informed on a large amount of correli- 
gionists. Along with the development of the mining districts, 
the Crypto-Jews’ settlements became diversified as well, such 
as in Taxco, Zacualpan, Zumpango del Rio, Espiritu Santo, 
and Tlalpujahua (1532), Los Reales del Monte in Pachuca, 
Atotonilco (1544), Zacatecas (1547), and Guanajuato (1554). 
By the end of the 16 century some small communities were 
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known in Guadalajara, Puebla, Querétaro, Oaxaca, Veracruz, 
Michoacan, and elsewhere. 

The Conversos lived in specific neighborhoods and on 
certain streets; some dedicated themselves to the local trade, 
but they traded also with foreign countries, especially with 
Manila and the Philippines; these last ones ascended the social 
scale and married with “old” Christian Spaniards. 

The third stage was initiated in 1571, a time by which 
the Crypto-Jewish communities were already consolidated. 
By the funding of the “Nuevo Reino de Leon,” created in the 
northeast of Mexico by a New Christian called Luis de Car- 
vajal y de la Cueva (who went by the nickname of “El Viejo” 
(The Elder)), and due to a concession of the Crown and as a 
reward to him for his pacifying the Chichimecas, a hundred 
Spanish families arrived there, most of them from a Crypto- 
Jewish origin. 

During these years of economic progress, some Conver- 
sos from Portugal arrived; they were descendants of the Jews 
who had been expelled from Spain. Despite the fact that they 
had come to Mexico only ten years earlier, in 1589, one of their 
spiritual leaders, Garcia Gonzalez Bermejo, was discovered, 
judged, and condemned to death. In the same period there 
were some “autos-da-fé,” capable of shocking the whole com- 
munity of New Christians in Mexico. In 1590 a large number 
of Crypto-Jews were prosecuted, especially those coming from 
Portugal and Seville; among them were Hernando Rodriguez 
de Herrera and Tomas de Fonseca Castellanos. In 1596, 46 
Conversos were prosecuted, and as a result a few from the 
Carvajal family were sent to the stake, among them Luis de 
Carvajal “El Mozo” (The Young) who had become one of the 
spiritual leaders of the community. In 1601, 45 Crypto-Jews 
were sent to trial and between 1574 and 1603, 115 “judaizantes” 
were prosecuted. Also Indians were prosecuted, accused of 
being adepts in Judaism, quite possibly converted by their 
Crypto-Jewish masters so they would not give them away. The 
proceedings present a clear view of the Conversos’ everyday 
life, their meetings, the way they practiced their traditions, 
their occupations, and their active participation within the 
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colonial society. Among their crafts particular notice may be 
given to the shoemakers, tailors, silver craftsmen, engravers, 
barbers, doctors, painters, wagon riders, musicians, lawyers, 
and solicitors. 

From 1625 to the end of the 17" century, the migration of 
the Conversos and their descendants from Spain and Portugal 
diminished, and the persecution of the wealthy Crypto-Jews 
increased - actions that benefited the wealth of the Inquisi- 
tion, which confiscated their assets. The inquisitors prosecuted 
over 200 people between 1620 and 1650 and from 1672 to 1676 
ahundred more. Most of the accused came from Portugal, ow- 
ing to the separation of the two kingdoms in 1640, which pro- 
voked increased persecution of Portuguese by Spain. Typical 
cases were those of Domingo Marquez, deputy major of Te- 
peaca in 1644, and Diego Mujfioz de Alvarado, who was chief 
magistrate in Puebla de Los Angeles and accumulated a large 
fortune to the extent of having his own commercial ships. 

The Faith Prosecutions did not stop. In 1646, 46 Con- 
versos were prosecuted and were obliged to make a public 
“reconciliation” with the Church; in 1647 there were 21; 40 in 
1648; and finally, on April 11, 1649, 35 were prosecuted out of 
which eight were executed by burning. From that moment 
the reconciliated were deported to the Iberian Peninsula to 
prevent them from reinitiating their Jewish practices for lack 
of surveillance. Among the deported were Captain Macias 
Pereira Lobo, sent to trial in 1662; Teresa Aguilera y Roche, 
wife of New Mexico’s governor; Bernardo Lopez de Men- 
dizabal, judged in 1662; Captain Agustin Mufioz de Sandoval, 
sentenced in 1695; and a Crypto-Jewish monk tried in 1706 
called Fray José de San Ignacio. 

From the beginning of the 18" century through to the 
achievement of Independence (1821), migration disappeared 
and religious persecution diminished. The Crown and au- 
thorities of New Spain took care to prohibit the reading of 
books from European encyclopedia writers that had liberal 
and democratic ideas. By then the assimilation of Crypto-Jews 
into the society was much greater, causing the loss of Jewish 
customs and traditions due to the lack of contacts with outside 
political allies. Oral tradition survived in some cases, albeit 
deformed, and some objects went from generation to genera- 
tion without a link to their ritual meaning. Some families did 
not forget their origins, and such was the case of a university 
professor, Francisco Rivas, who, by the end of the 19" century, 
published a journal called El Sdbado Secreto (“The Secret Sat- 
urday”), in which he declared himself to be a descendant of 
Conversos from the Colonial period. 

Despite the fact that the Inquisition ended symbolically 
as well as physically regarding Judaism, there are still some 
groups in Mexico that define themselves as Jews descending 
from the Crypto-Jews. The main congregations identified as 
such are the ones at Venta Prieta in Pachuca, Hidalgo, and 
Vallejo - a northern neighborhood of Mexico City. The mem- 
bers of those communities at Venta Prieta and Vallejo, named 
Kahal Kadosh Bnei Elohim (the leader of the latter in 2005 was 
Dr. Benjamin Laureano Luna), who have “mixed blood” and 
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Indian features, claim that their genealogy comes from the 
colonial period. However, there are scholars like Loewe and 
Hoffmanthat who conclude that they are not Crypto-Jews but 
descendants of a protestant Evangelical church called “Iglesia 
de Dios” (Church of God). When the modern Jewish commu- 
nity got in touch with them in the 1940s, the problem of their 
inclusion or exclusion into the community arose. On the basis 
of anthropological studies by Rafael Patai, this community re- 
ceived attention from foreign Jews, who made several trips in 
order to support and teach them normative Jewish practices. 
The ambiguity in the relations remains, and the attitudes from 
the different community sectors are varied, from the religious 
and cultural acceptance to open rejection. 


19‘ Century: From the Independence to 1900 

When Mexico started its independent life in 1821, the decrees 
and legislation of the new Republic maintained Catholicism 
as the sole and official religion, despite the abolition of the In- 
quisition. Religious prejudices promoted by the church did not 
disappear and Catholics kept blaming Jews of “deicide” (God 
killers). The Mexican governments during the first 50 years of 
autonomy reached commercial and political agreements with 
some European companies that belonged to Jews, and it is pos- 
sible that some of the latter lived temporarily or permanently 
in the country, though there was no community lifestyle. Re- 
ligious freedom was proposed by a generation of liberals by 
the middle of the 19 century, under the leadership of Benito 
Juarez. His political and economic modernization project was 
established in articles 5 and 130 of the 1857 Constitution, which 
neither affirm religious freedom explicitly nor deny it. 

At the time of the arrival of Maximilian of Austria as 
Emperor of Mexico (1864-67), some Jews from Belgium, 
France, Austria, and Alsace came with his court; they even 
talked about the possibility of building a synagogue, but the 
project was not accomplished, so religious services were held 
in private homes. One of the most outstanding personalities 
was Samuel Basch, chief surgeon at the Military Hospital at 
Puebla and personal doctor to the emperor in 1866. It was 
Basch who took Maximilian’s remains to Vienna and after 
that published “Mis recuerdos de México” (“My memories of 
Mexico”). With the end of the empire most of these Jews re- 
turned to their countries. 

During the “dictadura Porfirista” (dictatorship of Presi- 
dent Porfirio Diaz, 1876-1911), the country was peaceful and 
foreign investors saw Mexico as a business option. Some for- 
eign companies’ representatives were Jews from France, Aus- 
tria, Germany, Italy, Belgium, the United States, and Canada; 
however they did not identify themselves publicly as Jews. 
Assimilation prevailed among these Jews, manifested in in- 
termarriage and integration into aristocratic society, with na- 
tionality as the most important aspect of their identity. 

By the end of the 19" century, Jews from Russia and Gali- 
cia arrived in Mexico, and they were associated by the Euro- 
pean Jewish press with colonization projects. In 1891, when the 
*Baron Maurice de Hirsch Fund was established in New York 
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and the *Jewish Colonization Association (I1cA) in London, 
several plans for the establishment of extensive Jewish farm- 
ing settlements in Mexico were proposed. However, this was 
not accomplished due to the negative reports that were given 
by the experts who were sent to evaluate this possibility. They 
thought that the potential settlers would not be able to com- 
pete with the cheap local labor work. In 1899, when the first 
immigrants from Syria reached Mexico, the above-mentioned 
Francisco Rivas Puigcerver started with his weekly journal 
El Sabado Secreto (later called La Luz del Sdbado - “Shabbat 
Light”), dedicated to Sephardi history and language. 


Immigration and Community Organization (1900-50) 
The deterioration in the quality of life of the Jews in the Turk- 
ish-Ottoman Empire, caused by political instability and the 
frequent wars with which they had to contend on their bor- 
ders, forced the different Jewish communities to look for more 
appropriate geographical and economic arenas. Sephardi Jews 
from the Middle East, the Balkans, and Turkey (Ladino speak- 
ers), as well as Jews from Syria and Lebanon (Arab speakers), 
were the first interested in recreating a Jewish life in Mexi- 
can grounds. 

Jews coming from Damascus and Aleppo maintained 
daily prayers and rituals inside private homes, owing to the 
fact that families had known each other previously and kin- 
ship was the basis for their strong union. Parallel to the in- 
formal gathering among the Syrian Jews, scattered Ashke- 
nazim living in Mexico tried to organize a community. In 
1904 a group called “El Comité” (The Committee) organized 
the Rosh Ha-Shanah services on the premises of a Masonic 
Lodge. After this event, there were several attempts at com- 
munity organization, but it was not until 1908 in which the 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations, which was in- 
terested in establishing a Jewish community in Mexico to 
avoid illegal immigration to the United States, sent Rabbi 
Martin Zielonka to organize a congregation in Mexico. “The 
Committee” was then summoned and with the 20 attendees 
the “Sociedad de Beneficencia Monte Sinai” was established. 
However, the activities of this group were not fruitful, because 
many of them left the country with the outburst of the Mexi- 
can Revolution in 1910. 

In 1912 the Alianza Monte Sinai — aMs re-constituted 
itself under Isaac Capon’s initiative. Born in Turkey, he was 
aware of the need to have a Jewish cemetery, since upon the 
death of his mother she had to be buried in a Catholic grave- 
yard. All of the Jewish residents in Mexico, including the Syr- 
ians, participated in the initiative, and thanks to the good re- 
lationship between one of its members, Jacobo Granat, with 
the president at that moment, Francisco I. Madero, the ams 
received permission from the authorities for the acquisition 
of the first Jewish cemetery. In 1918 AMs bought a house on 
Jesus Maria Street in the center of Mexico City where they 
decided to build a synagogue. The day when President Ve- 
nustiano Carranza gave his authorization signature became a 
memorable one, because it was the first time the existence of 
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a Jewish community was recognized by law. ams kept itself 
united with ups and downs for a decade, during which reli- 
gious services and financial and social assistance were given to 
the new immigrants, including Hebrew classes, kosher meat, 
a mikveh, and the services of a mohel. 

Between 1913 and 1917 the revolutionary conflict caused 
a decrease in the Jewish population. The victorious Carranza’s 
regime, however, adopted liberal policies guided by the secu- 
lar principle of religious freedom and, within this context, the 
formal recognition of the Jewish community, as well as other 
religions, meant the reconfirmation of modern ideology. After 
World War 1, Jewish immigration continued, Sephardim as 
well as Ashkenazim, mainly from Eastern Europe. Their num- 
ber in 1921 was estimated at around 12,000 persons, about 0.1% 
ina country of 12 million inhabitants. Many of these Jews used 
Mexico only as a stopover on their way to the United States. 
With the establishment of immigration quotas in the United 
States in 1921, which became stricter in 1924, many Jews de- 
cided to stay in Mexico. 

The first Jewish immigrants from Europe arrived in Mex- 
ico in 1917 through the United States. They were young men 
who spoke Russian and Yiddish, who had evaded their mili- 
tary service and sustained political ideologies such as Zionism, 
Jewish Nationalism, and Socialism. They founded the first 
Jewish cultural organization in Mexico: the Young Men's He- 
brew Association (yYMHA), working as a club dedicated to the 
promotion of culture, sports, and society. This model was fol- 
lowed by some Jewish communities in the province, and dur- 
ing the 1950s also by the “Centro Deportivo Israelita” (cp1; 
Jewish Sport Center). In the 1920s the YMHA, with its head- 
quarters at Tacuba street no. 15, in the center of the city, be- 
came a place for social gatherings and for economic assistance 
to the new Ashkenazi immigrants. 

Prayer in the synagogue and religious services for the 
Jewish residents in Mexico City started in 1922. At that time 
over half of the Jewish population came from Turkey, Syria, 
Lebanon, and the Balkans. Nevertheless, Jews from Eastern 
Europe started to arrive by the thousands from Russia, Poland, 
Lithuania, Austria, Germany, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia, 
encouraged by the effects of World War 1, the Russian revo- 
lution, and the economic depression in the area. In the 1920s 
alone approximately 9,000 Ashkenazim and 6,000 Sephardim 
increased the Jewish population to 21,000 persons. 

An organizational readjustment occurred in this decade, 
characterized by the diversity in cultural patterns brought by 
the immigrants from their respective countries of origin. The 
differences in languages, in religious rituals, and in daily hab- 
its were obvious, especially among those who came from Eu- 
rope and the Middle East. The Ashkenazi separation from the 
AMS was completed in 1922 when they decided to hold their 
religious services by themselves and to create their own or- 
ganizations. The religious, ideological, and cultural plurality 
expressed in the welfare organizations, periodic publications, 
and artistic and cultural expressions show the dynamism of a 
community in the process of formation. In 1922 Nidhei Israel 
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was created in order to take care of the religious needs (such 
as prayer, talmud torah, kashrut, hevrah kaddisha, and oth- 
ers). This institution became the Kehila nucleus that was es- 
tablished with official recognition in 1957. After some attempts 
begun in 1923, the Zionist Federation was established in 1925, 
with the different ideological trends of the Zionist Ashkenazi 
Jews. In the 1920s and the 1930s there were also active Bundist 
and Communist organizations. The Sephardim formed their 
own Zionist organization, Bnei Kedem, in 1925, because they 
did not feel comfortable in meetings where the predominant 
language was mostly Yiddish. In 1924 the Yiddishe Shul - Co- 
legio Israelita de Mexico was founded, the first of a wide net- 
work of Jewish day schools still in operation. 

In 1924 Jews from Turkey, Greece, and the Balkans - La- 
dino speakers — decided to separate from the Ams and estab- 
lish their own community and welfare association “La Fratern- 
idad” in order to help their fellow countrymen with economic, 
medical, and social aspects. In 1940 the “Union Sefaradi” was 
founded, with the fusion of “La Fraternidad,” the women’s mu- 
tual aid society “Buena Voluntad,’ and the youth organization 
“Union y Progreso.’ Since then, this community has had a day 
school (founded in 1943), two synagogues, and a cemetery as 
well as a formal administrative structure. 

The AMs was left actually in the hands of the Syrian Jews. 
Those who came from Aleppo (halebies), however, did not ac- 
tively take part, because they had their own places of prayer 
and their own talmud torah, so that their economic participa- 
tion was very limited. They even built their own synagogue, 
“Rodfe Sedek,” in 1931, and in fact were separated from the 
AMS. Problems arose when they wanted to make use of the 
cemetery and they were required to update the payment of 
their membership fees. The halebies founded their own com- 
munal and administrative institutions and bought their own 
grounds for a cemetery. In 1938 Sedaka uMarpé was founded, a 
charity society that grouped together the diverse institutions of 
men, women, and youth, as well as the observant groups that 
were in charge of the religious services, assistance, and social 
activities. On the other hand, the ams, managed by the Dama- 
scenes since the second half of the 1920s, changed its statutes 
in 1935 and became an exclusive organization for this sector. 
By the end of the 1930s, the limits of the community struc- 
tures were defined, so that community affairs administration 
would be taken care of by institutions organized according to 
their origin, and the original culture would be recreated within 
them, preserving the identity of the first immigrants. 


ECONOMY AND SOCIAL STRATIFICATION. Since their ar- 
rival, Jewish immigrants dedicated themselves to commerce, 
mainly as peddlers. Before 1940 the Mexican population was 
basically rural, so that salesmen had to carry the goods to the 
smaller towns and not only to the urban centers. For this rea- 
son there were Jews who preferred to stay in the provinces 
and prospered as itinerant salesmen or with fixed or semi- 
fixed shops in the markets, even though most of them lived 
in the capital. Along with other foreign merchants, they intro- 
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duced the credit system sales, which made it easier for their 
customers to enhance their lifestyle and acquire goods which 
otherwise would have been impossible to get. They sold shoes, 
socks, ties, fabrics, thread, stockings, ribbons, and some other 
consumer goods necessary for domestic use. In the second 
half of the 1920s, the Bnai B'rith contributed economically, 
together with the Ashkenazi associations, to incorporate im- 
migrants; it gave them credit to start as merchants, taught 
them Spanish, and organized their social life. 

In the 1930s, and as a result of the unemployment caused 
by the economic effects of the Great Depression of 1929, anti- 
semitic and xenophobic movements promoted attacks against 
the vendors at “La Lagunilla” market. Antisemitism forced the 
small Jewish merchants to install their own commercial spaces 
as well as to establish small manufacturing workshops in order 
to protect themselves from the attacks of ultra-right nation- 
alist groups, in the long run resulting in their economical as- 
cendance. During this process the Banco Mercantil, founded 
by Jews in 1929 on the basis of a loan fund, financed the ac- 
quisition of machinery for the textile industry and industrial 
input assets. In 1931 the Camara Israelita de Industria y Co- 
mercio (Jewish Industry and Commerce Chamber) was cre- 
ated in order to coordinate the economic efforts of the Jews 
and to serve as a representative organ of the Jews vis-a-vis the 
Mexican authorities and the society at large. 


IMMIGRATION AND ANTISEMITISM. Mexican migratory 
policy turned from an open attitude to a restrictive one based 
on racial selection. Before the Mexican revolution there were 
practically no regulatory laws. In the 1920s, presidents Ob- 
regon and then Calles, in their national reconstruction goal, 
invited the Jews to move to Mexico with the purpose of pro- 
moting the economic development of the country. However, 
in 1927, the Mexican Congress approved new legislation on 
immigration according to racial criteria, considering the as- 
similation capacity of the immigrants into the mestizo (mix- 
ture of Indian and Spanish) races of the country as well as the 
country’s economic absorption capacity and the immigrants’ 
contribution toward its productive development. In 1929 the 
entrance of workers was prohibited and in 1936, the Population 
Law established differential quotas according to the national 
interest (racial assimilation and economic potential), elabo- 
rating tables with restrictions to the admission of certain for- 
eign groups. German and Austrian Jews, who fled the racial 
laws of the Nazi government, had difficulties in entering the 
country, despite the intensive efforts made by the Jews on the 
local and international levels. For the Polish and Romanians 
only ten visas per year were available, clearly insufficient facing 
the scope of the European problem. Throughout the period of 
Nazi persecution (1933-45) Mexico accepted only 1,850 Jews. 

The increase of antisemitism, expressed in the attacks of 
fascist groups, such as the “Camisas Doradas” (Golden Shirts), 
reinforced the unity of the Jewish community to resist the 
situation. The result of this union was the creation of the Co- 
mité Central Israelita de México (Central Jewish Committee 
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of Mexico) in 1938 as an umbrella institution of all the exist- 
ing Jewish organizations, becoming the only representative 
body recognized as the legitimate Jewish representative by 
the government, as well as by international Jewish institutions 
the world over, such as the *Joint Distribution Committee 
and the *World Jewish Congress. In 1944, the Anti-Defama- 
tion League was created within the Comité Central, becom- 
ing better known by the name of its journal Tribuna Israelita, 
with the objective of preventing antisemitism. The tumultuous 
antisemitic attacks from the ultra-right were silenced in 1942 
when Mexico declared war on the Axis powers. 

The 1940s in Mexico were outstanding, because it was 
the starting point for a sustained economic growth that lasted 
for over 30 years. World War 11 promoted the export of food 
and basic goods into the United States as well as the strength- 
ening of the Mexican internal market. The imports substitu- 
tion program, launched by the government, stimulated the 
creation of industries in a protected economic environment. 
The Jews saw in this project the opportunity for improve- 
ment, so they established manufacturing factories, especially 
in the textile field. Their economic status improved and the 
occupational areas that participated were also diversified. A 
survey performed in 1950, among the Ashkenazi sector, found 
52 occupations in different fields, especially commerce and 
industry and also professions such as medicine, engineering, 
and the sciences. 


Jewish Education 

In many cases the community institutions organized schools 
of Jewish studies for the children of their members. They es- 
tablished talmudei torah and Kutabim (complementary tradi- 
tional schools), and also day schools in which general studies 
were imparted together with subjects of Jewish culture. At the 
beginning the Jewish studies were learned in Yiddish, Arabic, 
or Spanish, together with rudimentary knowledge of Hebrew. 
The first day school was the Yiddishe Shul - Colegio Israelita 
de Mexico, established in 1924 by Meir Berger. During the first 
decade Jewish studies were taught in Yiddish. In the 1930s a 
few attempts were made to teach in Hebrew but they failed. 
Since then the school has defended Yiddish as a fundamental 
cultural current of Judaism. In the 1940s many new schools 
were established, according to the ideology of the found- 
ers and the parents, and also according to the community of 
origin of the families. Two schools were established in 1942: 
the Hebraist school Tarbut by Avner Aliphaz and Yeshaiahu 
Austridan, and the Ashkenazi religious school Yavneh. They 
were followed by the Hebraist schools of the Sephardi com- 
munity (1943) and that of the ams (1944). All these schools 
adhered to the Zionist movement or sympathized with it, 
and after 1948 they were among the most important vehicles 
for the linking of the communal identity with Israel. In 1946 
a Teacher's Seminary was established in the Yiddishe Shul by 
its new principal, Avraham Golomb. In 1947 the day school 
Sedaka uMarpé of the Aleppan community was founded and 
functioned until 1951 without a curriculum in Jewish stud- 
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ies. In 1950 Avraham Golomb left his former school and es- 
tablished a new Ashkenazi school - the Naye Yiddishe Shul 
I.L. Peretz - Nuevo Colegio Israelita with a Yiddishist trend 
and inclination towards the Bund. The Sephardi School, the 
Monte Sinai School, and the Teacher’s Seminary adhered to 
the Zionists and adopted the educational politics sent from 
Israel to the Diaspora. The schools were connected to the 
Vaad haHinuch (educational council), that was linked with 
the Jewish Agency and the State of Israel. The Jewish Agency 
assigned to the schools in the 1950s, 1960s, and 1970s Israeli 
shelihim — teachers and principals - to teach Hebrew, Yiddish, 
and Jewish culture, and to bring the schools closer to the Jew- 
ish state. Since then the schools have employed Israeli educa- 
tors on their own. 


ZIONISM. ‘The events that marked world Jewish history in the 
middle of the 20" century, the Holocaust and the creation of 
the State of Israel, were present in the life of the Jewish Mexi- 
can community and its leaders. Zionism was the flag identi- 
fying Mexican Jews vis-a-vis the national society. The Jewish 
efforts to achieve the legitimation of the national Jewish as- 
pirations and the obtaining of a favorable vote from Mexico 
on the partition of Palestine in the United Nations in Novem- 
ber 1947, was the main challenge for the Zionist sector. The 
coordination, unification, and efforts were manifested in the 
creation of the Zionist Emergency Committee and the Emer- 
gency pro-Palestine Jewish Committee, representative organi- 
zations of the Jewish community before the Mexican society. 
The legitimate demands that accompanied the Zionist ideals 
as a national liberation movement, gave a positive image of 
Judaism, compensating for the impact of previous anti-Jew- 
ish expressions and demonstrations, despite the abstention of 
Mexico in the United Nations in 1947. 

The creation of the State of Israel in 1948 had concrete 
effects within the internal dynamic of the Ashkenazi sector; 
the organized unification of the Zionist parties and groups 
became a reality in 1950. The Zionist Federation of Mexico 
became the framework in which the different sectors coordi- 
nated their efforts thanks to the links established with Israel. 
The new state replaced the Zionist party organizations with 
government institutions, a process that the Zionists in Mex- 
ico also followed as they developed community institutions. 
Since then, Israel became the central issue for the secular Jew- 
ish solidarity and identification. Within the Sephardi com- 
munity, the Zionist youth organizations were very active. In 
the case of Sedaka uMarpé and ams, Zionism introduced a 
new element of identity and Jewish pride, and gave meaning 
to their work on behalf of the State of Israel. 


Consolidation of the Jewish Community in Mexico 
1950-2000 

During the first half of the 1950s the Club Deportivo Israelita 
(cp1) was created, becoming the largest organization of Mexi- 
can Jewry, with the affiliation of Jews from all the community's 
sectors, becoming one of its most inclusive institutions. The 
objective of the cp1 was to stimulate physical and cultural ac- 
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tivities allowing the association of children, youngsters, and 
adults. Around 15,000 Jewish families are members of the cp1, 
including some non-affiliated. 

The two main communities that consolidated outside 
Mexico City and its metropolitan area since the 1930s are 
Monterrey and Guadalajara, consisting of approximately 150 
families each. Having created institutions that include syna- 
gogues, schools, recreational facilities, and their own ceme- 
tery, both maintain religious institutions and organizations for 
women and men, where Ashkenazim and Sephardim gather 
in the same community space. In Tijuana there is also a com- 
munity of 7o families that since 1943 had been closely linked 
to the U.S. community of San Diego. Some Jewish families 
also live in Veracruz, Puebla, and Cuernavaca, however, with 
no representative institutions. In the 1990s, in Canctin, com- 
munity life has been promoted among the 70 families that 
moved to that city. 

In the 1950s and the 1960s the Jewish institutions were 
consolidated. The fast economic ascent of the Jewish families, 
made possible the change of residential neighborhoods in 
Mexico City: from the downtown area and “Colonia Roma” to 
“Condesa” and “Polanco”; for this reason some new commu- 
nity facilities were built, such as large and elegant synagogues, 
new school buildings, new community centers, and places for 
the youth movements. These were the years in which the reli- 
gious attachment diminished because the Jewish core identity 
remained linked to Zionism, coinciding with the seculariza- 
tion process with which Mexican society was experimenting 
along with its fast growing urban modernization. It is quite 
significant that during this period there emerged the only 
two Conservative synagogues that exist in Mexico City: Bet 
Israel created in 1953 by American Jews, and Bet El founded 
in 1963 by Ashkenazi Jews who were not able to find in the 
religious legacy of their parents a meaningful Judaism, and 
decided to be separated from the Kehila in order to practice 
more modern religious forms that were closer to their reality. 
However, in the Ashkenazi sector as well as among the Se- 
phardim, there remained vigorous nuclei of religious Ortho- 
dox families who continued the rites and practices preserving 
the different modalities according to the original tradition of 
the immigrants. 


SOCIAL INTEGRATION AND IDENTITY. The socioeconomic 
improvement placed the Jews in the upper levels of the Mexi- 
can society and their cultural practices resembled those of the 
elite. Many sent their children to American schools to learn 
English, intermingled with Mexican entrepreneurs to do busi- 
ness, and made frequent trips to the United States. The Jews 
learned how to adapt themselves into the Mexican political 
system; they registered their institutions according to the na- 
tional schemes, e.g., the welfare societies were registered in 
the Secretaria de Salubridad y Asistencia (Health and Welfare 
Ministry). However, an asymmetric relationship with the gov- 
ernment prevailed, since it recognized the Jews as citizens, but 
did not consider them as a distinct group, although in fact it 
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did treat them as such. This situation was reproduced in the 
next generations, which were perceived as foreign as their par- 
ents had been, despite the cultural synthesis with which they 
were experimenting, and they remained suspect of maintain- 
ing dual loyalty, to the Jewish people and to the Mexican na- 
tion, which in a way took away their credit as legitimate Mexi- 
cans. This constant questioning led the Jewish community to 
live as an enclave, at the margins of the political and social life 
of the country. The isolation of the Jews was the result of an 
internal attitude of wanting to preserve the social community 
living space, and an external one due to the rejection of the 
general society to admit differences. 

By the 1970s the anti-Zionist government policy was ex- 
pressed in the international arena, when in 1975 the president 
of Mexico, Luis Echeverria, proposed, before the United Na- 
tions General Assembly, that Zionism was a form of racism. 
The Mexican-Jewish community had very little influence on 
trying to alter this proposal, which was approved by the ma- 
jority with the support of the Arab nations and their allies of 
the Third World. Diplomatic relations between Mexico and 
Israel became tense and the tourism boycott of the American 
Jews against Mexico had an influence on the change of the 
Mexican position towards Zionism. This change came in 1992 
when another Mexican president, Carlos Salinas de Gortari, 
proposed at the United Nations General Assembly to abrogate 
this resolution, a proposal that was approved. 

The third Jewish generation in Mexico lived in a hard 
national economic context, marked by a crisis that returns 
every six year, which means they have to confront a constant 
challenge to the maintenance of the social status acquired by 
their parents. In the 1980s and 1990s, Mexico and the world 
were facing changes in the economic model toward an open 
economy. Not all the Jews adapted themselves successfully. 
Just like other small- and middle-sized merchants and indus- 
trialists in the country, they suffered from the consequences 
of the international competition for which they were not 
prepared. The opening of the Mexican markets provoked a 
strong readjustment in the textile industry and a great reces- 
sion in the construction field, areas in which a large number 
of Jewish entrepreneurs were involved. The collapse of enter- 
prises and the consequent loss of jobs among the Jews led to 
more employees and professionals and fewer company own- 
ers. Facing this situation, all the community organizations 
started a program known as “Fundacion Activa” which gives 
training and tutorial assistance for self-employment and for 
the creation of micro-enterprises that do not require large 
investments. This and other assistance programs contributed 
to the stability and cohesion of the Mexican Jewish commu- 
nity and helped to maintain its institutional diversity and its 
demographic and socioeconomic level, preventing poverty 
and/or migration. 

From the 1990s Mexican Jewry experienced an increase 
of religiosity in some of the community’s sectors, that may be 
associated with this economic, political, and cultural trend 
in the global and national environment. The number of syn- 
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agogues and especially of midrashim and kolelim (religious 
adults’ study centers for bachelors and married men respec- 
tively) rose, in particular in the most Orthodox sector, the 
Maguén David Community, formerly the Aleppan Sedaka 
uMarpé. This trend is a new development in the religious life 
in Mexico, since it is linked to the ultra-Orthodox movements 
from Israel, in which there is a kind of synthesis of the reli- 
gious tradition of the communities of Middle Eastern origin 
with the Ashkenazi tradition. 

A significant change in the relations between the Jewish 
community and the Mexican State was felt after the creation 
of the “Ley de Asociaciones Religiosas y Culto Publico” (Re- 
ligious Associations and Public Cult Law) in 1992. Until the 
19908, the Jewish minority had adapted to the limited space 
given by the State, registering itself as civil associations. Since 
the 1940s, the relations between State and Church were based 
on the agreement, according to which the government did not 
interfere in the affairs of the Church in exchange for the rec- 
ognition of the Church in the sociopolitical hegemony of the 
State. This relation was also applied to the Jewish case. This 
was illustrated in the increase in Jewish schools during the 
1940s, which besides the official program taught Jewish his- 
tory, Bible, and tradition which could be interpreted as reli- 
gion. The State tolerated this kind of expression even though 
it was forbidden by law. 

The reforms of 1992 in the Constitution, related to the 
legal recognition of the religious institutions and their pub- 
lic activities, attempted to normalize the common practices. 
This kind of legality recognizes the legitimacy of group con- 
solidation through the religious identification. The religious 
associations became another channel of collective expression. 
The religious and ideological diversity in the society increased 
in correlation with a greater democratization of political and 
cultural life. Gradually the participation of the Jews in these 
areas is becoming wider and less questioned everyday, and 
the presence of Jews in senior official posts is becoming more 
frequent. 


In the Beginning of the 215t Century 

As we have seen, the Jewish community in Mexico is highly or- 
ganized within well-defined communities according to the ori- 
gin of the first immigrants; each of these groups is represented 
at the Comité Central de la Comunidad Judia de México (Cen- 
tral Committee of the Jewish Community of Mexico) which 
is in charge of maintaining the relations with government au- 
thorities as well as with the social and cultural organizations 
in the country. Tribuna Israelita is the executive arm of the 
Comité Central in anti-defamation duties, preventing and de- 
nouncing antisemitism and violence against Jews. 


DEMOGRAPHY. According to a socio-demographic study 
of the Jewish community in Mexico, performed by request 
of the Comité Central in 2000, the number of families and 
their percentage per sector is as follows: Maguén David: 2,630 
families (25.8%), Monte Sinai: 2,350 (23.0%), Kehila Ashke- 
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nazi: 1,870 (18.4%), Sephardi Community: 1,150 (11.3%), Bet 
El: 1,080 families (10.6%), CDI: 340 families not affiliated to 
other sectors (3.3%); Bet Israel: 260 (2.6%), Guadalajara: 250 
(2.5%), and Monterrey: 250 families (2.5%), which gives us a 
total of 10,180 families. 

Demographic tendencies show a larger growth in the 
non-Ashkenazi sectors that became the majority of the Jew- 
ish population in Mexico. Almost all the Jews marry Jewish 
spouses. According to the socio-demographic study of the 
Jewish population performed by DellaPergola and Lerner in 
1991, between 5% to 10% of the marriages are exogamic. Mar- 
riages within the community of origin are the most frequent, 
even though every day there are more inter-communal mar- 
riages. The main Jewish residential neighborhoods are located 
in the northeast of the Metropolitan area: 28.6% live in Las 
Lomas, 21.8% in Tecamachalco, 21.6% in Polanco, 16% in La 
Herradura, and the rest in Hipodromo-Condesa, Narvarte, 
Satélite, and other neighborhoods. 

The occupational structure is as follows, according to 
the data of 1991: 53% of the economically active people are in 
the managerial sector as owners of businesses and directors, 
27% professionals, 11% office employees, 5% merchants, and 
4% handcraft workers. The analysis of this data by age groups 
confirms the well-known upward economic mobility of the 
Jewish population as well as the tendency toward a larger pro- 
fessional sector in the new generations. The total of the work 
force is divided into three groups according to the branch of 
production: industry (35%), commerce (29%), and services 
(28%) and two groups with minor incidence, which are con- 
struction (3.5%) and personal services (4%). The family and 
social networks have an important influence in the integration 
pattern of the working force in economic activity and repre- 
sents 75% of the work location grounds. 


JEWISH EDUCATION AND JEWISH CULTURE. The Jewish 
education network, with over a dozen schools in Mexico City, 
has professional educators and shows high academic levels. It 
is estimated that more than 80% of the Jewish children attend 
Jewish day schools from kindergarten to secondary school. 
Some of these day schools have Jewish religious studies as in 
a yeshivah. The Jewish curricula of these day schools include 
Hebrew language and literature, Jewish history, Bible, tradi- 
tion, and in some of them Yiddish language and literature. 
There is a Jewish pedagogic college - Universidad Hebraica - 
which prepares new professionals for Jewish education. The 
Universidad Iberoamericana (a private university) offers a 
study program on Jewish Culture linked to disciplinary studies 
in the Humanities. The educational level in the Jewish com- 
munity has increased considerably: in 1991, 57% of the Jews in 
the 30 to 64 age group were university graduates, as compared 
with 8.5% for those older than 65. Most frequently, people 
with graduate and postgraduate studies are found among the 
members of the Bet El and Bet Israel congregations (49%) and 
in a slightly lower proportion in the Kehila Ashkenazi (38%). 
Conversely, the presence of people with university studies is 
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quarters in Tunis. This operation left a number of Tunisians 
as well as Palestinians dead. Israel claimed that Tunisia con- 
veniently overlooked the pLo’s terrorist actions against Israel, 
purposely ignoring the fact that Palestinian fighters, enjoying 
sanctuary in Tunisia, were crossing into Algeria, where they 
underwent military training in the region of Tbessa. Israel ar- 
rested many such Palestinian fighters who had sailed to Israel 
via Tunis and Greece. 

As noted, although the first Intifada in the West Bank 
and Gaza, which began in December 1987, is rightly regarded 
as a locally inspired Palestinian uprising against Israel’s oc- 
cupation of 20 years, it was soon thereafter aided and partly 
guided by the exiled leadership in Tunis. Similar to its actions 
in 1985, Israel once again reacted against the Palestinians in 
Tunisia. In April 1988, after learning that Palestinian leader 
Khalil al-Wazir (Abu Jihad) had, from his sanctuary in Tunis, 
taken command of the PLo’s supporters in the Intifada, Israel 
dispatched a special military commando unit to Tunis and 
killed al-Wazir in his home. 

Bourguiba's removal from power in November 1987 and 
his replacement by President Zayn Abidine Ben Ali led Tuni- 
sia to adopt a more sober attitude toward Israel from the late 
1980s. In 1988 and throughout 1989, Tunis was to become an 
active arena, this time for a diplomatic process to bring the 
Israelis and the Palestinians to the negotiating table. This ma- 
terialized after Arafat endorsed the establishment of an inde- 
pendent Palestinian state and UN Resolution 242. Though the 
Israelis hardly concealed their skepticism over Arafat’s dec- 
larations at the time, the U.S. entered into talks with the pLo 
in Tunis through Ambassador Robert H. Pelletreau. The ne- 
gotiations eventually led to American recognition of the PLO 
and helped lay the groundwork for the October 1991 Madrid 
Peace Conference. Arafat’s return to Gaza in 1994 and a partial 
Israeli withdrawal from the West Bank and Gaza served as a 
stimulant for Tunisia to reassess policies toward Israel. 

By endorsing Oslo, however, Tunisia faced double-edged 
pressure, from local Islamic circles against serious steps to- 
ward achieving normalization of ties with Israel and unre- 
mitting official Israeli pressure for large-scale joint economic 
ventures. As to the latter, Tunisian officials preferred that a low 
profile be maintained in initial trade and other collaborative 
projects. The sole exception was Israeli and Jewish tourism. 
After considerable reflection and procrastination, the Ben Ali 
government finally followed Morocco’ initiative and, in April 
1996, opened a semiofficial liaison office in Tel Aviv. Its pri- 
mary function was to promote tourism and arrange for visas. 
Ben Ali was keenly aware of the benefits his country’s tourist 
industry would reap from this. Israel reciprocated the move 
by opening a liaison office in Tunis. 

Yet as the two countries were on the brink of entering 
into an era of more serious cooperation, the Israeli elections 
of May 1996 reduced these prospects radically. According to 
Muhammad Berrejeb, a high-ranking official at the Tunisian 
Foreign Ministry, the Netanyahu government's decision to dig 
the tunnel in the proximity of the Al-Aqsa Mosque aroused 
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as much anger among Tunisians as it did among Palestinians 
and Muslims generally. As the Oslo process came to a virtual 
standstill in the first half of 1997, Tunisia recalled its liaison 
officer from Israel without closing the office altogether. The 
return of Labor to power in May 1999 led the Tunisians to dis- 
patch a new liaison director to Tel Aviv. On February 6, 2000, 
Israel’s Foreign Minister David Levy met in Tel Aviv with 
Tahar Sioud, Tunisia’s secretary of state. This was the first ever 
visit to Israel of a high-ranking Tunisian. The two ministers 
decided to establish a joint committee to study future trade 
and tourism. Levy assured Sioud that Israel had an unequiv- 
ocal commitment to the Palestinian track, but advised that it 
would be pointless for Tunisia to turn every dispute between 
Israel and the Palestinian Authority into a crisis. 

Renewed Israeli-Palestinian hostilities in October 2000 
resulted in the complete closure of Israel’s liaison office in 
Tunis and the Tunisian office in Tel Aviv. Tunisia condemned 
the outgoing Clinton and the new Bush administrations for 
supporting Israel blindly, while it commended the European 
Union for backing the Palestinians. At the same time, Tuni- 
sia supported the peace plan outlined at the Arab summits of 
2002 and 2005. In spring 2005, following seemingly improved 
ties between Israelis and Palestinians, Tunisia again contem- 
plated reopening the liaison office in Tel Aviv and permitting 
Israel to do the same in Tunis. 


Opposition to Cultural and Economic Globalization: 
Islamists and Nasserists 

Since the Islamic Revolution in Iran (February 1979), the ter- 
rorist attack against the World Trade Center in New York and 
the Pentagon on September 11, 2001, and the following pe- 
riod, radical Islamist movements and political parties sprang 
up throughout the Arab world. Iran has helped finance both 
Shiite and Sunni Islamists in the Middle East. Islamic radi- 
calism encouraged blind hatred of Israel as the Jewish state 
and Zionist entity. It emerged as the foremost enemy of eco- 
nomic and cultural globalization, reforms favoring women’s 
rights, civil society, and secularization, seeing them as modes 
of “Americanization.’ In the forefront of the attack against glo- 
balization alongside Iran - though separate from it - is the 
“World Jihad Movement; or al-Qa‘ida (“Basis”), led by Osama 
bin Laden and the Egyptian Iman Zawahiri. The latter was in 
some ways connected with the elements responsible for Sa- 
dat’s assassination. Not only has al-Qa‘ida supported Islamic 
militancy in different parts of the Muslim world, cultivated 
terrorists in training camps in Afghanistan (while it was allied 
there with the Afghani Taliban regime until the latter’s over- 
throw by U.S. forces in 2001) and Sudan, but it also claimed 
responsibility for 9/11. In a sense, Iran and al-Qa‘ida, each on 
its own, have promoted “Islamist globalization,’ challenging 
“modern U.S.-sponsored globalization” 

Radical Islam is by no means one-dimensional, but a 
movement with political ambitions. Its proponents fear that 
Islam is threatened by Western, mostly American, economic 
and cultural globalization. Islamists contend that the “trans- 
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lower in the Maguén David and Monte Sinai communities (18 
and 10% respectively). However these differences tend to di- 
minish in the younger generations. In addition to education, 
community life dynamics are expressed in a variety of social 
and cultural activities. Besides the activities performed by each 
of the community sectors, there are also inter-communal or- 
ganizations, such as the women’s associations w1zo, Naamat, 
and the Mexican Federation of Jewish Women or the Mexican 
“Friend Associations” of the Israeli universities. 

There are around 16 youth movements with approxi- 
mately 2,000 members, most of them identified with the 
State of Israel. Each year several hundred Mexican Jewish 
youngsters visit Israel in groups organized by the schools. The 
Federacién Mexicana de Universitarios Judios (FEMUJ) and 
the Federacion de Universitarios Sionistas de Latinoamérica 
(FUSELA) have a significant presence in the community. Since 
1948, nearly 4,000 Mexican Jews have made aliyah. 

The Jewish press is diverse but mainly dedicated to inner 
community matters. The news or ideological publications typi- 
cal of the 1940s and the 1950s, mainly in Yiddish, no longer ex- 
ist. Each community sector has its own bulletins and periodic 
magazines. There are some independent organs such as Foro 
magazine distributed through subscriptions or Kesher with free 
distribution in all the communities and the Centro Deportivo 
Israelita. The Jewish journalists and writers association meet 
and express themselves through the community press. 

The Jewish museum named Tuvia Maize is dedicated 
to the history of the Jewish community in Mexico and to the 
Holocaust. At the Ashkenazi Kehila there was established a 
Centro de Documentacién e Investigacién (Center for Doc- 
umentation and Research); it preserves historical documents 
of the Jewish Community in Mexico, as well as books in sev- 
eral languages, that were part of private libraries of the first 
immigrants, and promotes the publication of documentary 
books and researches. 

Another important cultural site is the Centro Deportivo 
Israelita (cD1), which besides having excellent sports facilities, 
has an art gallery, a theater, and a banquet hall. This is the lo- 
cation of the most important Annual Jewish Dance and Mu- 
sic Festival in Latin America. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE. In Mexico City there are around 25 syna- 
gogues and an equal number of small places for prayer and 
study that belong to the most Orthodox sectors in the com- 
munity. Two of the synagogues are Conservative, and all the 
others are Orthodox. The level of religious observance has 
increased by 4% from 6.7% Orthodox Jews, according to the 
results of the socio-demographic study of 1991, to 10.7% ac- 
cording to that of 2000. Most of the Mexican Jews consider 
themselves as traditionalists (76.8%) while the non-observant, 
secular, and atheist Jews comprise 12.5%, according to the data 
of 2000. When analyzing figures per community, Maguén 
David presents the lower index of traditionalists (66%) and an 
equal number of Orthodox (17%) and non-observants (17%), 
which shows a tendency toward polarization of the religious 
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and the non-religious. In contrast, 86% of those affiliated to 
Bet El considered themselves traditionalist. The most popular 
ritual practice is the Passover seder celebrated by 93% of the 
population within the family. In second place is the Yom Kip- 
pur fast observed by 89%, and after that, Hanukkah festivities 
in which 71% perform the ritual of candle lighting, while the 
frequency of other religious practices is reduced to half or less. 
In relation to the regular observance of Shabbat, 12% rest, 49% 
eat kosher meat, and 19% separate their dishes. 


RELATIONS WITH ISRAEL. Mexico abstained in the vote of 
November 29, 1947, on the Partition of Palestine. On April 4, 
1952, Mexico recognized the State of Israel, and shortly af- 
terwards the two countries established diplomatic relations, 
opening embassies in both countries. At the beginning, Mex- 
ico adopted a policy of neutrality, abstaining from voting 
at the international forums where Middle East affairs were 
dealt with. However, since the Six-Day War in 1967, this po- 
sition changed and Mexico frequently votes against Israel. 
The most delicate moment was the above-mentioned equa- 
tion of Zionism with racism in the 1970s abrogated in the 
1990S. 

Commercial exchange between the two countries was 
very low until the end of the 1970s (with an annual average of 
under $2 million). In the 1980s its scope started to increase, 
with an average of $25 million annually (14.8 exports from 
Israel and 11.3 imports). In the 1990s, bilateral relations im- 
proved: cultural agreements were signed, and there were vis- 
its from ministries and functionaries of both countries. Israel 
has provided technical and scientific counseling to certain 
areas of agriculture and industry in Mexico, and Israel also 
buys manufactured products, food, and Mexican oil. Never- 
theless, the volume of trade remained close to the same level. 
In 2000 a Free Trade Agreement was signed between both 
countries when President Ernesto Zedillo visited Israel, and 
ever since, economic exchange has increased. Exports from 
Israel jumped to $212 million and imports grew to 17 mil- 
lion. This unbalanced relation between exports and imports 
has continued since then. The total volume of commerce in 
2001 was over $169 million (155.6 exports and 13.5 imports), in 
2002 close to $212 million (191.6 and 20.2), in 2003 over $246 
million (228.7 and 17.6), and in 2004 more than $362 million 
(340.5 and 22.1). 

[Liz Hamui (2"4 ed.)] 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Bibelnik, “Olamam ha-Dati shel ha- 
Mityahadim be-Mexico ba-Meah ha-Sheva-Esreh, in: Peamim, 76 
(1998), 69-102; idem, “Mishpetei ha-Inkvizizyah neged ha-Mityahadim 
be-Mexico (1642-1659); in: D. Gutwein and M. Mautner (ed.), Law 
and History (1999), 127-45 (Heb.); J. Bokser-Liwerant (ed.), Imagenes 
de un Encuentro. La presencia judia en México durante la primera mi- 
tad del siglo xx (1992); I. Dabbah, Esperanza y realidad. Raices de la 
Comunidad Judia de Alepo en México (1982); S. DellaPergola and S. 
Lerner, La poblacion judia en México: perfil demogrdfico, social y cul- 
tural (1995); D. Gleiser Salzman, México frente a la inmigracion de re- 
fugiados judios, 1934-1940 (2000); A. Gojman Goldberg, Los Conver- 
sos en la Nueva Espana (1984); A. Gojman de Backal, “Los Conversos 
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MEYER, ANNIE NATHAN (1867-1951), U.S. educator, ac- 
tivist, and writer. Born in New York City to a family of early 
colonial stock (see *Nathan family), Meyer was an autodidact. 
Dissatisfied with the lack of serious educational opportunities 
for women in New York, Meyer determined to found a college 
for women within Columbia University, advocating her cause 
on the speaker’s platform and in the press. When she had ob- 
tained substantial financial contributions, she negotiated with 
the trustees of Columbia University, and, in just two years, her 
efforts were realized. In 1889, two years after her marriage to 
ALFRED MEYER, a prominent New York physician, Barnard 
College opened, and Meyer became its lifelong trustee. The 
Meyers had one daughter who died tragically in 1924. 

Although Annie Meyer considered herself a feminist, 
she opposed the women’s suffrage movement. Decrying un- 
intelligent use of the vote, she called for the inclusion of 
an educational clause in the suffrage bill. Meyer was the pro- 
lific author of plays, novels, social studies, magazine articles, 
and art reviews, including Barnard’s Beginnings (1935) and 
Women’s Work in America (1891; rep. 1972). Her first novel, 
Helen Brent, M.D. (1892), celebrated a woman who chose 
medicine over marriage. However, Meyer idealized mother- 
hood and expressed her opposition to mothers who worked 
for self-fulfillment in two plays dealing with that theme, The 
Dominant Sex (1911) and The Advertising of Kate (produced 
on Broadway in 1921). Another play, Black Souls (produced 
and published in 1932), dealt with hypocrisy and race rela- 
tions in the American South. Her autobiography, It’s Been 
Fun, appeared in 1951. 

Meyer was an active lecturer and publicist who spoke 
to both Jews and African Americans about the “challenge of 
prejudice” and the need for pride in one’s heritage. True to her 
principles, she sponsored and supported several Jewish and 
African-American students at Barnard, including writer Zora 
Neale Hurston. Early in the 1930s, she recognized the dangers 
of Nazism and clashed publicly with several prominent New 
Yorkers whom she accused of antisemitism. Though she was 
not acknowledged in her lifetime as Barnard College’s founder, 
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she never lost her enthusiasm for the school, even as she de- 
voted her energies to literature and social justice causes. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Askowith, Three Outstanding Women 
(1941); M. Goldenberg, “Annie Nathan Meyer,’ in: Jw, 2, 918-21. 


[Myrna Goldenberg (2"4 ed.)] 


MEYER, BARON DE HIRSCH (1900-1974), lawyer, banker, 
and philanthropist. Born in Wisconsin, he lived in Miami 
from 1925. 

In 1933, with Harry Lipton, he established the Miami 
Beach Federal Savings and Loan, known later as Financial and 
Federal, as well as the Dade Federal, which Lipton took over. 
These federally backed firms were an important factor in re- 
vitalizing Florida’s economy. Meyer and his business associate 
Leonard Abess controlled the City National Bank Corporation 
and held real estate interests all over the state. 

In addition to his successful business involvements, 
Baron de Hirsch Meyer was active in general communal ac- 
tivity and in almost all Jewish organizations and institutions. 
He was among the founders of Mount Sinai Hospital on Mi- 
ami Beach, which he served as president, then as board chair- 
man and chief fundraiser for many years. 

[Gladys Rosen] 


°MEYER, EDUARD (1855-1930), German Bible critic and 
historian. Born in Hamburg, Meyer was professor of ancient 
history at the universities of Breslau (from 1885), Halle (from 
1889), and Berlin (1902-22). While he supported *Wellhausen’s 
critical views on Pentateuchal composition, in his Die Entste- 
hung des Judenthums (1896, 1965”) he opposed Welhausen’s po- 
sition concerning the authority of the documents mentioned 
in Ezra and the list of names referred to in Nehemiah, sug- 
gesting that a late date for Ezra does not allow for the develop- 
ment of Judaism as is known from the sources. In writing his 
classic Geschichte des Altertums (5 vols., 1884-1902; 1925-587) 
he examined all available documentary evidence but failed 
to appreciate the contributions of archaeologists in regard to 
early Phoenician and Israelite history. He wrote, among other 
things, on the culture and history of the Sumerians (Sumerier 
und Semiten in Babylonien, 1906) and the Hittites (Reich und 
Kultur der Chetiter, 1914). He was one of the first to interpret 
the papyrus finds from Elephantine, and his Die aeltere Chro- 
nologie Babyloniens, Assyriens, und Aegyptiens (1925) reached 
very sound conclusions which are still widely referred to by 
students of the chronology of the ancient world. His Ursprung 
und Anfaenge des Christentums (3 vols., 1921-23) dealt with 
the history of Judaism and early Christianity, and it reflected 
the bias of classical biblical criticism, which respected pro- 
phetic Judaism, but saw talmudic Judaism as a fossil of rab- 


binic casuistry. 
[Zev Garber] 


MEYER, ERNST HERMANN (1905-1988), musicologist and 


composer. Born in Berlin, Meyer studied musicology in Berlin 
and Heidelberg, and composition with Paul Hindemith and 
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Hanns *Eisler. He immigrated to England in 1933 and returned 
to Germany in 1948 to become professor of music sociology at 
the Humboldt University in East Berlin. An authority on the 
music of the 16" and 17" centuries, he wrote English Chamber 
Music (1946), Musik im Zeitgeschehen (1952), and Aufsaetze ue- 
ber Musik (1957). He composed ballet and chamber music, and 
a cantata, Das Tor von Buchenwald (1959). His teachings and 
compositions followed the principles of socialist ideology. 


MEYER, EUGENE (1875-1959), U.S. banker, government of- 
ficial, and newspaper editor and publisher. Born in California, 
he formed the banking firm of Eugene Meyer, Jr., and Co. in 
1901. For 16 years he played a leading role in developing oil, 
copper, and automotive industries. During World War 1 he 
entered government service as an adviser on nonferrous met- 
als to the War Industries Board. In 1918 he was named man- 
aging director of the War Finance Corporation, and under 
President Hoover he served as governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Board and organized the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration (1932). He was also the first chairman of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. In 1933, he bought the then 
moribund Washington Post at a public auction, pumped new 
life into it, absorbed the Washington Times-Herald, and raised 
the Washington Post daily circulation to 400,000. After World 
War 11, Meyer accepted an appointment by President Truman 
to become first president of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, and continued to serve on various 
commissions under President Eisenhower. The Washington 
Post Company, owner also of Newsweek magazine and a num- 
ber of radio stations, was later headed by Meyer’s daughter, 
Katherine *Graham. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Current Biography, 20 (Oct. 1959), 30. 


[Irving Rosenthal] 


MEYER, HANS JOHANNES LEOPOLD (1871-1944), Aus- 
trian organic chemist. Meyer was born in Vienna and worked 
at German University of Prague (1897-1933) where from 1911 
he was professor of chemistry. His books include Anleitung zur 
quantitiven Bestimmung der organischen Atomgruppen (1897), 
Analyse und Konstitution (1908, 1938°), Boehmisches Porzellan 
und Steingut (1927), and Lehrbuch der organischen chemischen 
Methodik (4 vols., 1933-40). Meyer died in Theresienstadt. 


MEYER, JONAS DANIEL (1780-1834), Dutch jurist and 
public figure. Meyer was a grandson of Benjamin *Cohen, a 
prominent Dutch Jew and friend of William v of Orange. A 
child prodigy, Meyer was awarded the LL.D. at the age of 16 
for a thesis on the American revolutionary Thomas Payne, 
whom he attacked for the latter’s disapproval of religious cer- 
emonies, particularly those of the Jews. Meyer was the first 
Jew in Holland to be admitted as a lawyer. In 1808, Louis Na- 
poleon - then king of Holland - appointed Meyer director of 
the Royal Gazette, a member of the Institute of Sciences, and 
a court magistrate in Amsterdam. Within the Jewish commu- 
nity Meyer was a member and from 1809 president of the High 
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Consistory (1806-10), and subsequently after the annexation 
of Holland to France member of the Amsterdam consistory. 
In 1813 Meyer was elected as a member to the Amsterdam 
municipal council. 

Meyer retained most of his positions under King Wil- 
liam 1 of Orange until he resigned from all public and Jewish 
functions in 1817. In 1815 the king appointed him secretary of 
a government committee for the drafting of a new Dutch con- 
stitution, but antisemitic prejudice prevented him from be- 
ing appointed to higher positions and he returned to private 
practice. He appeared in 1820 on behalf of Louis Napoleon in 
a lawsuit against William 1. In 1827 Meyer returned to public 
life as secretary of a royal commission to prepare a new Dutch 
history. He was given the Order of the Netherlands Lion - the 
first Jew to receive this award. 

In 1808 Meyer was largely instrumental in reuniting the 
old Ashkenazi congregation of Amsterdam and the dissident 
liberal congregation of Adath Yeshurun. He was chairman of 
a commission for drafting a program for Jewish schools in 
Amsterdam and together with his friend Carel “Asser, Meyer 
drew up a report disclosing the appalling social and educa- 
tional situation of the Jews of Amsterdam. In 1873, a square 
separating the Sephardi and the main Ashkenazi synagogues 
in the center of the Jewish quarter of Amsterdam was named 
after him. Meyer’s legal works include Principes sur les ques- 
tions transitoires (Amsterdam, 1813) on legal problems which 
arose from the introduction of the Code Napoléon in Hol- 
land, and Esprit, origine et progrés des institutions judicaires 
des principaux pays de l'Europe (6 vols., 1819-23), a history of 
legal institutions in England, France, Holland, and Germany. 
He was a member of the French Academy, the Royal Academy 
in London, of the academies of Brussels, Gottingen, Batavia, 
and Torino, and of the Dutch Society for Literature. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. de Beneditty, Leven en Werken van J.D. 
Meyer (1925). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Mayer-Hirsch, in: Misjpoge, 
8 (1995), 123-34; J. Michman, Dutch Jewry during the Emancipation 
Period. Gothic Turrets on a Corinthian Building (1995). 


[Henriette Boas / Bart Wallet (2"4 ed.)] 


MEYER, LEON (1868-1957), French politician. Born in Le 
Havre, Meyer was a cousin of the Jewish anti-Dreyfusard jour- 
nalist, Arthur Meyer. Having established a position for himself 
as a coffee merchant, he was elected to the city council in 1912 
and as mayor of Le Havre in 1919. In 1921 Meyer became a radi- 
cal-socialist member of the Chamber of Deputies and served 
as undersecretary of state in two administrations, first in 1925 
and again in 1929. In 1932 he became minister of mercantile 
marine, in which post he made a substantial contribution to 
France's shipbuilding industry and to the development of the 
port of Le Havre. An outspoken critic of the Popular Front 
coalition of 1936, in which the radical socialists participated, 
Meyer fell out of favor with his own party. He devoted himself 
entirely to local politics until the fall of France in 1940, after 
which he took no further part in public affairs. 


[Shulamith Catane] 
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MEYER, LUDWIG BEATUS (1780-1854), Danish lexicog- 
rapher. Born in Germany, Meyer was a teacher in Stockholm 
before he settled in Copenhagen in 1803. He retired from a 
high civil service post in 1821 and turned to scholarly pur- 
suits, publishing a guide to German poetry (1823). His Lexi- 
con (1837) of foreign words and phrases in Danish became a 
standard work and, under the title Meyers Fremmedordbog, 
was often reprinted. 


MEYER, MARSHALL T. (1930-1993), rabbi, educator, social 
activist. Meyer was born in New York City, grew up in Nor- 
wich, Connecticut, and attended Dartmouth College and the 
Jewish Theological Seminary, where he was ordained in 1958 
and served as secretary of Rabbi Abraham Joshua Heschel. 
With his wife, Naomi, Meyer left for Argentina in 1959 to be- 
come the assistant rabbi at Buenos Aires’s Congregacién Is- 
raelita de la Republica Argentina. Meyer's sharp intellect, his 
outreach to youth, and his social activism quickly earned him 
distinction. In 1963 he founded Comunidad Bet-El, which 
within a few years became the leading Conservative synagogue 
in Argentina and the model upon which future Conservative 
synagogues would be built throughout Latin America. 

Anticipating the Conservative movement’s emergence 
and expansion throughout Latin America, Meyer founded 
the Seminario Rabinico Latinoamericano in 1962, the first 
non-Orthodox Latin American institution of higher Jewish 
studies. Meyer also supervised the translation into Spanish 
of a siddur for weekdays and Shabbat, and of the mahzor for 
the High Holy Days. In addition, he undertook the transla- 
tion into Spanish of dozens of important volumes on theology 
and works by important Jewish authors. Meyer published the 
journal Majshavot which contained original articles by Latin 
American authors. He was committed to interfaith dialogue 
and was a member of a group that included several leading 
liberation theologians. 

During the years 1976-83, when Argentina was ruled by 
a military junta, Meyer became one of the foremost critics of 
the junta’s violation of human rights. Meyer visited detain- 
ees in jails and made himself available to relatives of the de- 
saparecidos, those who had been kidnapped by the security 
forces and held in clandestine jails throughout the country. 
Shabbat services at Bet El were overflowing with worshippers 
who came to hear Meyer's reality-revealing sermons at a time 
when the junta severely controlled the media, with families 
of desaparecidos who came in search of comfort. Meyer was 
member of the Asamblea Permanente por los Derechos Hu- 
manos and part of a small network of human rights defend- 
ers and foreign ambassadors who worked to save the lives of 
hundreds by arranging hiding places for them and ensuring 
their safe passage out of the country. Meyer’s own home was, 
on more than one occasion, such a place of refuge. 

Meyer was awarded the Medal of San Martin, the high- 
est Argentine honor upon the nation’s return to democracy 
in 1983. During 1984, Meyer participated in the Comisién Na- 
cional Sobre la Desaparicién de Personas - CONADEP, the na- 
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tional commission which documented thousands of human 
rights abuse cases to be utilized at the courts and to be dis- 
seminated through the book Nunca mas (“Never Again”). 

In 1985, Meyer was invited to instill new life into Con- 
gregation Bnai Jeshurun (By), an Ashkenazi synagogue in New 
York City. Through a combination of lively religious services 
and a dynamic social action program By grew dramatically in 
numbers and in prominence. At the time of his death in 1993, 
BJ had become a model for many other synagogues through- 
out the U.S. Meyer’s disciples and graduates of the Seminario 
Rabinico Latinoamericano, renamed in his memory in 1994, 
occupy pulpits and Jewish communal positions throughout 
Latin America, in Israel, and in the U.S. He received honor- 
ary doctorates from the Jewish Theological Seminary, Kalam- 
azoo College, Dartmouth College, the University of Buenos 
Aires, and HUC-JIR. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Isay, You Are My Witness: The Living Words 
of Rabbi Marshall T. Meyer (2004); J. Timerman, Prisoner Without a 
Name, Cell Without a Number (1981); E. Zadoff (ed.), Comision Is- 
raeli por los Desaparecidos Judios en Argentina — website: www.mfa. 
gov.il/desaparecidos. 


[J. Rolando Matalon (2™ ed.)] 


MEYER, MARTIN ABRAHAM (1879-1923), U.S. Reform 
rabbi and scholar. Meyer, who was born in San Francisco, Cal- 
ifornia, was ordained by the Hebrew Union College in 1901. 
Meyer served as rabbi of Congregation Beth Emeth, Albany, 
New York (1902-06); Temple Israel, Brooklyn, New York 
(1906-10); and Temple Emanu-el, San Francisco (1910-23). 
From 1911 to 1923 he was lecturer in Semitics at the University 
of California. During World War 1, Meyer became a supporter 
of both Zionism and the movement for an American Jewish 
Congress. In 1918-19 he served with the Red Cross in France. 
Meyer, who was associated with several social service organi- 
zations in San Francisco, served as president of the Big Broth- 
ers movement and the California Conference on Social Work, 
and as a member of the California Commission of Charities 
and Corrections (1911-20). He helped to organize small Jew- 
ish communities in the area, was director of the Jewish Educa- 
tion Society of San Francisco and of the Pacific Coast branch 
of the Jewish Chatauqua Society, and was a board member of 
several national Jewish organizations. Meyer's publications 
include several articles on the condition of the Jews in Pales- 
tine; History of the City of Gaza from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day (1907); and the two-volume Methods of Teaching 
Post-Biblical History and Literature (1915). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: AJYB, 27 (1925/26), 246-59. 
[Sefton D. Temkin] 


MEYER, MICHAEL A. (1937- ), U.S. historian. Born in 
Berlin and brought to the United States in 1941, Meyer was 
educated at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, the Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles (B.A. 1959), Hebrew Union 
College-Jewish Institute of Religion (HUC-j1R), Los Ange- 
les (B.H.L. 1960), and HUC-JIR, Cincinnati (Ph.D. 1964). He 
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taught at HUC-j1R, Los Angeles, 1964-67, and from 1968 at 
HUC-JIR, Cincinnati, where he was named Adolf S. Ochs 
Professor of Jewish History. He also taught regularly at HUC- 
JiR in Jerusalem and was a visiting professor at UCLA, An- 
tioch College, the University of Haifa, Ben-Gurion Univer- 
sity, and the Hebrew University. Meyer served as chairman 
of the International Association of Historical Societies for 
the Study of Jewish History and was one of the founders of 
the (American) Association for Jewish Studies and its presi- 
dent in 1978-80. He was also the international president of 
the Leo Baeck Institute. 

Meyer has been called “the dean of German-Jewish his- 
torians,’ and he has said that “my awareness of being one of 
the nizzolei ha-Shoah — those saved from the Holocaust — has 
deepened my commitment to things Jewish and to the study 
of German-Jewish history.’ He was considered perhaps the 
leading authority on Reform Judaism, about whose future he 
expressed optimism. His major work is Response to Modernity 
(1988), a history of the Reform movement through the 1970s, 
which won the National Jewish Book Award; it has become 
a standard work and has influenced all subsequent scholars 
on the subject. He has also edited (with Michael Brenner) a 
comprehensive four-volume history of modern German Jewry, 
sponsored by the Leo Baeck Institute, which is also recognized 
as a landmark work (its first volume won the National Jewish 
Book Award in 1997). In 1996 Meyer was awarded the Zelt- 
zer Scholarship Award in Historical Studies by the National 
Foundation for Jewish Culture, in recognition of his stature 
and influence. 

Meyer published many scholarly articles and edited a vol- 
ume of the papers of Leo Baeck. His books include The Ori- 
gins of the Modern Jew: Jewish Identity and European Culture 
in Germany, 1749-1824 (1967), Response to Modernity: A His- 
tory of the Reform Movement in Judaism (1988), Jewish Iden- 
tity in the Modern World (1990), Ideas of Jewish History (ed- 
ited, 1974), German-Jewish History in Modern Times, 4 vols. 
(edited with Michael Brenner, 1996-98), The Reform Judaism 
Reader: North American Documents (edited, with W. Gunther 
Plaut, 2001), and Judaism within Modernity: Essays on Jewish 
History and Religion (2001). 

[Drew Silver (24 ed.)] 


MEYER, PAULUS (alias Pawly; originally Kremenetzki, 
Eliezer Baruch Ashkenazi; 1862-?), renegade who published 
testimony claiming that he had witnessed a ritual murder. 
Meyer, a native of Ostrow (Poland), acted during the 1880s 
as a Protestant missionary among the Jews in Germany. He 
came into conflict with the Judenmission there and published 
pamphlets against it, attacking H.L. *Strack and others. In 
1892 missionary periodicals identified him as an impostor and 
swindler and he was expelled by the police from Prussia and 
Saxony. Meyer went to Vienna in 1893 and contacted Joseph 
*Deckert. On August *Rohling’s recommendation, Deckert 
suggested to Meyer that he write a “scientific” book on the 
*blood libel. On May 11, 1893 the Vaterland published a let- 
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ter by Meyer in which he claimed to have been present at a 
ritual murder in his native town in 1875, naming several par- 
ticipants. Joseph Samuel *Bloch took up the case. With the as- 
sistance of Nahum *Sokolow and Hayyim Selig *Slonimski, he 
discovered the persons accused by Meyer and, in some cases, 
their heirs. Joseph Kopp, who had represented Bloch in the 
Rohling controversy, persuaded them to sue for defamation 
of character. Throughout the trial Meyer denied having writ- 
ten or signed the letter or been responsible for its contents, 
although he admitted that the handwriting was that of his fi- 
ancée. The jury found him, Deckert, and the Vaterland guilty 
and they received a nominal sentence. The outcome, however, 
was symbolically important in the context of the antisemitic 
agitation of the 1890s. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.S. Bloch, My Reminiscences (1923), 385-5703 
H.L. Strack, Das Blut im Glauben und Aberglauben der Menschheit 


(900), index. 
[Meir Lamed] 


MEYER, RICHARD JOSEPH (1865-1942), German inor- 
ganic chemist. Meyer was born in Berlin. In 1896 he joined 
the Pharmacological Institute of University of Berlin and was 
professor of chemistry there until 1933. He was a member 
of international commissions on nomenclature and atomic 
weights and wrote Bibliographie der seltenen Erden (1905), 
Analyse der seltenen Erden und der Erdsaeuren (1912), and sec- 
tions of Ullmann’s Encyclopaedie der Chemie (1914). He edited 
several editions of the standard Gmelin-Kraut Handbuch der 
anorganischen Chemie. 


MEYER, RICHARD MORITZ (1860-1914), German liter- 
ary historian. Born and educated in Berlin, Meyer became 
professor (without salary) of literature at Berlin University in 
1901. His books enjoyed a remarkable popularity extending 
far beyond his immediate scholarly circle. His prizewinning 
biography of Goethe in three volumes was published in 1895. 
He wrote a monograph on Nietzsche, Nietzsche. Sein Leben 
und sein Werk (1913). Meyer’s outstanding achievements were 
his Die deutsche Literatur des 19. Jahrhunderts (1900; popular 
edition, 1912) and Die deutsche Literatur bis zum Beginn des 
19. Jahrhunderts (ed. O. Pniower, 1916; enlarged edition ed. by 
Hugo *Bieber, 1923). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Berbig, “‘Poesieprofessor’ und ‘lit- 
erarischer Ehrabschneider’. Der Berliner Literaturhistoriker Richard 
M. Meyer; mit Dokumenten,” in: Berliner Hefte zur Geschichte des 
literarischen Lebens, 1 (1996), 37-99; H.H. Mueller, “‘Ich habe nie 
etwas anderes sein wollen, als ein deutscher Philolog aus Scherers 
Schule? Hinweise auf Richard Moritz Meyer,’ in: W. Barner and C. 
Konig (eds.), Juedische Intellektuelle und die Philologien in Deutsch- 
land 187 —1933 (2001), 93-102; idem, T. Kindt and H.H. Mueller, 
in: C. Koenig (ed.), Internationales Germanistenlexikon, 2 (2003), 


1218-1230. 
[Rudolf Kayser] 


MEYER, SELIGMANN (1853-1926), German rabbi and 
communal worker. Meyer was born in Reichelheim, Hesse 
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and studied at the University of Giessen. In 1876 he moved to 
Berlin where he attended the Orthodox rabbinical seminary 
established by Azriel *Hildesheimer, at the same time working 
on the staff of the Orthodox Jewish weekly, Juedische Presse. 
He received his doctorate in 1878, was ordained rabbi 
in 1881, and a year later was appointed rabbi of *Regensburg 
where he remained until his death. As a result of his com- 
munal activities Regensburg became a center of Orthodoxy. 
Meyer devoted himself particularly to the Deutsche Israeli- 
tische Zeitung, a religious monthly family journal, which he 
founded in 1884 and which he edited until his death. 


[Henry Wasserman] 


MEYER, TORBEN LOUIS (1909-2005), Danish journalist 
and author. Born in Copenhagen, Meyer joined the Berlingske 
Tidende daily in 1930 and after World War 11 edited Jewish 
journals, notably Jodisk Samfund (from 1947) and later Jodisk 
Orientering. He wrote Flugten over Oresund (1945), a vivid 
account of the escape of Danish Jews to Sweden in October 
1943. Other books include a two-volume study of the Danish 
composer Carl Nielsen (1947-48) and Musikalske selvportra- 
etter (1966). He also translated works of Bernard *Malamud 
into Danish. 


MEYER, VICTOR (1848-1897), German organic chemist. 
Meyer, the son of a Berlin textile printer, obtained his doc- 
torate at Heidelberg magna cum laude before he was 19. He 
worked with Bunsen at Heidelberg and Baeyer in Berlin, and 
in 1872, despite his youth, was appointed professor of gen- 
eral chemistry at the Zurich Polytechnic. He was professor 
at Goettingen University from 1885 to 1889 and at Heidelberg 
from 1889 until his death. Meyer invented the term “stereo- 
chemistry” and made basic contributions in the field of or- 
ganic compounds. As well as being one of the foremost organic 
chemists of his generation and an outstanding lecturer and 
speaker, he was an accomplished musician, but he was dogged 
by ill-health and committed suicide. Meyer’s biography was 
written by his brother, RICHARD EMIL MEYER (1846-1926), 
who was also an organic chemist of distinction. He held pro- 
fessorships at the Technische Hochschule of Braunschweig 
and at Heidelberg and was editor of the Jahrbuch der Chemie 


from 1891 to 1918. 
[Samuel Aaron Miller] 


MEYERBEER, GIACOMO (Jacob Liebmann-Beer; 1791- 
1864), German composer, remembered mainly for his spec- 
tacular operas. Meyerbeer was born in Berlin, where his father 
Jacob Herz Beer was a prominent banker; his brothers were 
Wilhelm *Beer and Michael *Beer. His musical gifts appeared 
early, and his grandfather Liebman Meyer Wulf was so im- 
pressed with the boy’s genius that he made him his sole heir on 
condition that he added “Meyer” to his name. After studying 
with the composer Clementi, he went to live and work with 
the Abbé Vogler in Darmstadt. There he composed his first 
opera, Jephthas Geluebde, which was performed at Munich 
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in 1813 with moderate success. His next dramatic work, Die 
beiden Kalifen, was a failure when produced in Vienna in 1814. 
Discouraged, Meyerbeer went to Italy. Between 1818 and 1824 
he composed a series of successful Italian operas, among the 
most popular being Romilda e Costanza, Semiramide ricono- 
sciuta, Emma di Resburgo, and II crociato in Egitto. His change 
of name from Jacob to Giacomo symbolized his “conversion” 
to the new Italian style. 

In 1826, Meyerbeer was invited to the first performance 
of Il crociato in Paris. Its favorable reception led to his later ca- 
reer as a composer of French grand opera. His first in a series 
of brilliant successes in this genre, Robert le Diable, was pro- 
duced in 1831, and within a year it was being presented in many 
European cities. Meyerbeer, aided by his librettist Eugene 
Scribe, gave the public what it wanted: a sensational story, 
novel stage effects, showy singing, and colorful orchestration. 
This formula was repeated many times, most notably in Les 
Huguenots (1836), Le Prophéte (1843), and LAfricaine (Vasco 
da Gama; 1838-64), first produced in French and English a 
year after the composer’s death. While vigorously promot- 
ing his own career, Meyerbeer was always ready to help other 
composers. For example, he warmly recommended Wagner's 
Rienzi for production in Dresden, and during his period as 
royal director of opera in Berlin (1842-47) he introduced the 
Flying Dutchman to the repertoire there. Wagner, however, 
violently attacked the music and personality of his one-time 
friend. Meyerbeer remained faithful to Judaism. Meyerbeer’s 
popularity continued for some years after his death — in 1895 
Le Prophete attained its 150° performance in London - but 
his reputation declined in the 20" century. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Cooper, Fanfare for Ernest Newman 
(1959), 38-57; W.L. Crosten, French Grand Opera: An Art and a Busi- 
ness (1948), passim; H. Becker, Der Fall Heine-Meyerbeer (1958); B. 
Van Dieren, Down Among the Dead Men (1935), 142-74; Giacomo 
Meyerbeer, 1791-1864, exposition... (Fr. and Heb., Jerusalem, Jewish 
National Library, 1964); Istel, in: Musical Quarterly, 12 (1926), 72-109; 
J. Kapp, Meyerbeer (1920); A. Hervey, Giacomo Meyerbeer (1913); MGG, 
s.v. G. Meyerbeer, Briefwechsel und Tagebuecher, ed. by H. Becker, 


2 vols. (1960-70). [Dika Newlin] 
ika Newlin 


MEYERHOF, MAX (1874-1945), ophthalmologist and medi- 
cal historian. He was born in Hildesheim, Germany. In 1903 
he went to Egypt and served as chief of the Khedivial Oph- 
thalmic Clinic. He returned to Germany in 1914 to serve as a 
medical officer in the German army and after the war settled 
in Hanover as a practicing oculist. He returned to Cairo in 1923 
and stayed there until his death. During his lifetime, Meyer- 
hof published over 300 books, monographs, and treatises on 
ophthalmology and medical history. He made special stud- 
ies of the various eye diseases endemic in Egypt and North 
Africa, especially of trachoma and its complications, of glau- 
coma, lepra of the eye, etc. His book Ueber die ansteckenden 
Augenleiden Aegyptens appeared in 1909. He also wrote on the 
history of ophthalmology and pharmacology among Spanish 
Muslims and Jews and did research on medieval Arab medi- 
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cine from unpublished documents in Cairo and other librar- 
ies. He edited and translated the Arabic text of the famous 
medieval ophthalmologist Hunain ibn Ishaq, The Book of 
the Ten Treatises on the Eye (1928), and was one of the first to 
study Maimonides as a physician; he translated and published 
for the first time Maimonides’ glossary of drugs L’Explication 
des noms de drogues (1940). In recognition of his many ser- 
vices as an oculist and medical historian, Meyerhof received 
many honors and decorations from medical societies all over 
the world. Meyerhof also contributed to the organization of 
medical care for the poor in Egypt. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.R. Kagan, Jewish Medicine (1952), 527f 
I. Fischer (ed.), Biographisches Lexikon der hervorragenden Aerzte, 
2 (1933), 8.V.; Works of Max Meyerhof (1944), compiled by U. ben 


Horin. 
[Suessmann Muntner] 


MEYERHOEF, OTTO (1884-1951), German biochemist and 
Nobel Prize winner. Meyerhof, who was born in Hanover, 
was first concerned with psychology (he wrote a book Con- 
tributions to a Psychological Theory of Mental Diseases) and 
philosophy (he edited a journal Abhandlungen der Friesschen 
Schule, mainly for neo-Kantian philosophers), and worked 
in Krehl’s clinic and at the Marine Zoological Laboratory in 
Naples. In 1913 he joined the University of Kiel, where he be- 
came professor of physiological chemistry (1918-24). In 1923 
Meyerhof was awarded the Nobel Prize in physiology and 
medicine (shared with A.V. Hill) “for his discovery of the fixed 
relationship between the consumption of oxygen and the me- 
tabolism of lactic acid in the muscle.” An associated phenom- 
enon is known as the Pasteur-Meyerhof effect. In 1924 Meyer- 
hof became head of a division in the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute 
of Biology in Berlin-Dahlem, and in 1929 head of the depart- 
ment of physiology in the Institute for Medical Research in 
Heidelberg. He elucidated the roll played by arp (adenosine 
triphosphate) in energy transfer in biological systems and in- 
troduced the term “energy coupling.” He was forced to leave 
Germany in 1938, and became director of research at the In- 
stitut de Biologie Physicochimique in Paris. When the Ger- 
mans conquered France, he escaped, first to southern France, 
and then to America. He then became research professor of 
physiological chemistry at the University of Pennsylvania's 
medical school. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nachmansohn, in: Science, 115 (1952), 365-8; 
idem, in: Biochimica et Biophysica Acta, 4 (1950), 1-3; T.N. Levitan, 
Laureates: Jewish Winners of the Nobel Prize (1960), 124-7. 


[Samuel Aaron Miller] 


MEYERHOFF, HANS (1914-1965), U.S. philosopher. He was 
born in Brunswick, Germany, and went to the U.S. in 1934. 
From 1943 to 1948 he worked for the U.S. government. From 
1949 on he taught philosophy at the University of California 
at Los Angeles. He wrote Time in Literature (1955), an analy- 
sis of scientific and literary renderings of time. He edited The 
Philosophy of History in Our Time (1959), and translated works 
by Max Scheler and Paul Friedlander. His publications in- 
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clude articles on philosophy, literature, psychology, and poli- 
tics. He died in an automobile accident. A free speech plaza 
at the Los Angeles campus of the University of California is 


named after him. 
[Myriam M. Malinovich] 


MEYERHOFF, HARVEY (1927- ), U.S. businessman, com- 
munal leader, philanthropist. The middle child and only son of 
Joseph and Rebecca Witten Meyerhoff, Harvey “Bud” Meyer- 
hoff was born in Baltimore, Maryland. He attended Baltimore 
public schools and the University of Wisconsin at Madison. 
He settled in Baltimore and joined his father in the family- 
owned firm known as the Property Sales Company (later the 
Joseph Meyerhoff Corporation). As a partner, Meyerhoff led 
the firm to focus on developing shopping centers and apart- 
ment buildings, and oversaw the merger of the Meyerhoff Cor- 
poration with Monumental Life Insurance Company, which 
became Monumental Properties, Inc. in 1969. 

In 1987 Meyerhoff was appointed by President Ronald 
Reagan to succeed Elie Wiesel as chairperson of the United 
States Holocaust Memorial Council (UsHMM). When he 
assumed office, expectations were high but little had been 
achieved with regard to constructing a building, developing 
the permanent exhibition, and raising the requisite funds. 
Meyerhoff strengthened the organization's fund-raising efforts 
and met its fiscal goals, pushed for distinctive architectural 
treatment of the museum building, and navigated complex 
matters of exhibition content. 

Meyerhoff’s leadership of the usHmM came in the midst 
of a long career of service to his native city of Baltimore and 
its Jewish community as well as national causes. He served as 
chairman of the Johns Hopkins Hospital (1987), the Central 
Maryland United Way Campaign (1975), and the Associated 
Jewish Charities Campaign. He was president of the board of 
trustees of Baltimore’s Park School, a non-sectarian, private 
elementary and high school, from 1972 to 1975. He played a 
leadership role in such diverse organizations as the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, Maryland Region; the 
United Jewish Appeal; the Baltimore County Advisory Com- 
mittee on Mass Transportation; the Baltimore Convention Bu- 
reau; the Baltimore League for the Handicapped (president, 
1961-64); the National Association of Homebuilders Research 
Foundation (president, 1965-66); and the United States Rent 
Advisory Board. 

Meyerhoff’s wife, LyN (1927-1988), was also a prominent 
community leader. Long active in Maryland and national Re- 
publican politics, she was appointed by President Reagan in 
1983 as a United States public delegate to the United Nations 
38 General Assembly. She was also very active in many phil- 
anthropic initiatives including the National Aquarium, the 
Digestive Disease Center at Johns Hopkins Hospital, and the 
Baltimore Symphony Orchestra. Harvey and Lyn Meyerhoff 
were following in Joseph Meyerhoff’s footsteps when they 
established a charitable foundation, The Harvey M. and Lyn 
P. Meyerhoff Fund, in 1972. Seven years later, they broke new 
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philanthropic ground by setting up a separate fund to be ad- 
ministered jointly by their four children, who named their 
fund The Children of Harvey M. and Lyn P. Meyerhoff Phil- 
anthropic Fund. It was joined in 1999 by an additional fund 
known as The Grandchildren of Harvey M. and Lyn P. Mey- 
erhoff Philanthropic Fund. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.T. Linenthal, Preserving Memory: The 
Struggle to Create America’s Holocaust Museum (1995); K.L. Falk, If I 
Ran the World: A Biography of Lyn P. Meyerhoff (2006). 


[Karen L. Falk (2™4 ed.)] 


MEYERHOFF, JOSEPH (1899-1985), U.S. businessman, 
communal worker, and philanthropist. Meyerhoff was born in 
a small town near Poltava, Russia, and was taken to the United 
States in 1906, settling with his family in Baltimore, Maryland. 
From 1921 he headed his own building and real estate firm, 
which developed new communities, especially in the Balti- 
more area, and shopping centers in many cities. Meyerhoff was 
associated with the United Jewish Appeal (uja), of which he 
was general chairman (1961-64) and a member of the execu- 
tive committee thereafter. In 1961, while serving with the uja, 
Meyerhoff established the Israel Education Fund, in conjunc- 
tion with the government of Israel and the Jewish Agency. 

He also served with the pec Israel Economic Corpora- 
tion, of which he was president (1957-63), and later as chair- 
man of the board and the executive committee. He also was 
chairman of the Israel Education Fund of the uja (1965-67). 
He served on the board of directors of many national and in- 
ternational Jewish organizations and institutions, including 
the Hebrew University in Jerusalem (1961-67). A philanthropic 
leader in his local Baltimore Jewish community, his local in- 
terests included the Sinai Hospital of Baltimore, of which he 
served as vice president and chairman of the board (1943-59), 
and Associated Jewish Charities and Welfare Fund Campaign 
of Baltimore, of which he was general chairman (1951-52). 
Meyerhoff served the state of Maryland as chairman of the 
State Planning Commission (1956-63), as member of the State 
Board of Public Welfare (1953-57), and in other capacities. 

Many organizations and facilities in Israel and the United 
States bear the benefits of his benevolence. Some of those that 
bear his name include the Joseph Meyerhoff Family Chari- 
table Funds; the Joseph Meyerhoff Library at Baltimore He- 
brew University; and Hillel’s Joseph Meyerhoff Center for 
Jewish Learning. 


MEYER-LEVY, CLAUDE (1908-2), French architect. Born 
in Paris, Meyer-Lévy established his reputation with his Yacht- 
ing Pavilion at the Paris World Fair of 1937, and the French 
National Pavilion at the San Francisco Golden Gate Exposi- 
tion of 1939 which he designed with E.T. Spencer. His syna- 
gogue at Strasbourg (1958), seating 1,700 people, was the larg- 
est to be built in Europe after World War 1. It is a reinforced 
concrete structure containing a rectangular hall with an apse 
and galleries. The building takes the traditional form of the 
classical basilica. 
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MEYEROWITZ, HERBERT VLADIMIR (1900-1945), 
South African artist. Born in St. Petersburg (Leningrad), Mey- 
erowitz specialized in decorative sculpture. His main work was 
done in South Africa, where he pioneered in wood-carving 
and architectural decoration, such as the memorial doorway 
(1930) at the South African National Gallery in Cape Town. In 
1943 he established the West African Institute of Arts, Indus- 
tries, and Social Sciences in Accra with funds from the colo- 
nial government, and became the acting director. 


MEYEROWITZ, JOEL (1938-_), U.S. photographer. Born in 
the Bronx, New York, Meyerowitz was working as an adver- 
tising director when one day in 1962 he quit his job to go out 
shooting on Fifth Avenue in Manhattan. In most of his early 
work, as a street photographer, he worked exclusively in color, 
treating the street as theater rather than as a landscape. Mey- 
erowitz was instrumental in changing the attitude toward the 
use of color photography from one of resistance to nearly uni- 
versal acceptance. Meyerowitz first exhibited at the Museum 
of Modern Art in 1963 in a show on which John Szarkowski’s 
“The Photographer’s Eye” was based, and he showed there, or 
under the Modern’s auspices, in 1968, 1971, and 1978. 

At first Meyerowitz focused on incidents like that in 
“Fallen Man, Paris, 1967,’ in which a young man lies supine on 
the street as passers-by stare or step around him. By the early 
1970s Meyerowitz was shifting his view of the street to one in 
which people, buildings, and the flow of energy among them 
became the subject. “Woman in Red Coat, nyc” from 1975 de- 
picts a flow of passers-by before a bland architectural facade. 
A woman in a bright red coat and long black gloves looms at 
the left of the picture. His first book, Cape Light, in 1978, is 
considered a classic, with more than 100,000 copies sold over 
a 25-year period. Photographs in the book, of Provincetown 
and Cape Cod, Mass., convey the look and delight of the areas. 
In 1980, with the support of public and private fellowships and 
grants, he published St. Louis & the Arch, a collection of more 
than 100 color plates with several foldouts and a minimum of 
text, focusing on the play of light and color on Eero Saarinen’s 
Gateway Arch. He is the author of a dozen other books, in- 
cluding Bystander: The History of Street Photography. 

In 1988 Meyerowitz produced and directed his first film, 
Pop, an intimate diary of a three-week road trip he made with 
his son, Sasha, and his father, Hy, who was suffering from 
Alzheimer’s disease. The odyssey has as its central charac- 
ter an unpredictable, street-wise, and witty 87-year-old man 
with a failing memory. It is both an open-eyed look at aging 
and a meditation on the significance of memory, Meyerowitz 
said. 

Within a few days of the attacks on the World Trade 
Center on September 11, 2001, Meyerowitz began to create an 
archive of the destruction and recovery at Ground Zero and 
the immediate neighborhood. “I walked and photographed 
nearly every inch of it,” he said, “as it was transformed from 
an awesome pile to a vast and empty pit. Like an accordion, 
the 16-acre site was capable of appearing compressed and en- 
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circled one moment and then vast and beyond measure a sec- 
ond later. It breathed, as cities and nature do, when they draw 
us toward wonder and contemplation.” The archive numbers 
more than 8,000 images and is available for research, exhibi- 
tion, and publication at museums in New York and Washing- 
ton. The State Department asked Meyerowitz and the Museum 
of the City of New York to create a special exhibition of images 
from the archive to send around the world. The only photog- 
rapher granted unimpeded access to Ground Zero, Meyerow- 
itz takes a meditative stance toward the work and the work- 
ers there. His color photos, presented in a 30 inch x 40 inch 
format, convey the magnitude of the destruction and loss and 
the heroic nature of the response. 

His book Tuscany - Inside the Light was conceived as 
an antidote to the events of 9/11. During 2002, he and his 
wife, Maggie Barrett, collaborating author, returned to Tus- 
cany, where they had taught photography and writing work- 
shops. The tranquility of life, the enduring values, the deep 
familial bonds, the land itself and its 2,000 years of cultiva- 
tion, Meyerowitz said, stand “inside this bowl of light” as no- 
where else. 


[Stewart Kampel (274 ed.)] 


MEYERS, NANCY JANE (1949- ), U.S. director, producer, 
and writer. A Philadelphia native, Meyers earned a B.A. in 
journalism from American University in 1971. She moved to 
Los Angeles in 1972, where she started off supporting herself as 
a screenwriter by selling homemade cheesecakes. Meyers met 
her husband, screenwriter Charles Richard Shyer (1941- ), on 
a date with his best friend, Harvey Miller. Meyers and Shyer 
were a couple by 1976. Shyer was already established in Hol- 
lywood, having written for the Tv series The Odd Couple and 
All in the Family as well as the films Smokey and the Bandit 
(1977) and Goin’ South (1978), starring Jack Nicholson. In 
1976, Meyers and Shyer began collaborating on projects, join- 
ing Miller to pen a hit for fellow American University alumna 
Goldie *Hawn, in Private Benjamin (1980). The script earned 
an Academy Award nomination. Next, the two co-wrote Irrec- 
oncilable Differences, with Meyers as executive producer and 
Shyer as director. Their 1987 movie Baby Boom spawned an 
NBC TV Series (1988-89) that the two produced. In 1991, the 
Meyers-Shyer remake of the 1950 film Father of the Bride was 
a success. The couple finally married in 1995 and also formed 
the Meyers/Shyer Company that year. The pair signed a de- 
velopment deal with Walt Disney Pictures in 1996 and remade 
the 1961 movie Parent Trap in 1998. It marked Meyers’ directo- 
rial debut. The film's twin girls were named after Meyers and 
Shyer’s daughters, Annie and Hallie. By that year, Meyers and 
Shyer’s relationship had begun to dissolve and the two sepa- 
rated, personally and professionally. Meyers went on to direct 
What Women Want (2000) and Something’s Gotta Give (2003), 
which she also wrote. Shyer directed The Affair of the Necklace 
(2001) and the 2004 remake of Alfie. 


[Susannah Howland (2"4 ed.)] 
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MEYERSON, EMILE (1859-1933), French chemist, histo- 
rian, and philosopher of science; son of Malvina Meyerson, 
Polish novelist. Born in Lublin, Poland, Meyerson studied in 
Germany, mainly in Heidelberg with the noted chemist R.W. 
Bunsen. He later immigrated to Paris where he worked as an 
industrial chemist, editor, and administrator of the Jewish 
colonization association (Ica). Although never appointed to 
a university post, Meyerson came to be recognized as an un- 
usually erudite scholar of the interrelationships among the 
natural sciences, the history of philosophy, and cultural de- 
velopments, particularly since the rise of modern science in 
the 16" century. His knowledge embraced the most recent 
work on Einstein's theory of relativity and the early quan- 
tum theory of Max Planck and Niels Bohr. Meyerson wished 
to understand the nature of explanation both in the natural 
sciences and elsewhere. He believed that the philosopher of 
science has to have a thorough knowledge of the history of 
science, and of how scientists themselves conceived of their 
own work. His own philosophy, though abstract, was based 
on vast scholarly research which led him to conclude that ra- 
tional understanding consisted of the discovery of those fac- 
tors of permanence underlying processes of change, and the 
search for those identities found within the evident flux of 
experience or the incompletely rationalized world of most 
scientific work. Reality nevertheless seemed to Meyerson to 
be only partially open to rational understanding. Its sensual 
factors, for instance, which are so important for epistemolog- 
ical theory, remain unexplained. A complete understanding 
of nature thus seems to elude the grasp of a reasoned science. 
Meyerson’s works include Identité et Réalité (1908; Identity and 
Reality, 1930), De lexplication dans les Sciences (2 vols., 1921), 
and various essays. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: T.R. Kely, Explanation and Reality in the Phi- 
losophy of Emile Meyerson (1937), incl. bibl.; G. Boas, A Critical Anal- 
ysis of the Philosophy of Emile Meyerson (1930); L. de Broglie et al., 
in: Bulletin de la Société francaise de Philosophie, 55:2 (1961), 55-105; 
issue devoted to Meyerson and Milhaud. 


[Robert S. Cohen] 


MEYERSTEIN, EDWARD HARRY WILLIAM (1889-1952), 
English poet and novelist. The son of a well-known philan- 
thropist, Meyerstein was educated at Harrow and Oxford. He 
worked for some years in the manuscripts department of the 
British Museum. Though a noted scholar, especially in Greek 
and Roman literature, Meyerstein was mainly drawn to po- 
etry. He published a number of volumes of verse elaborate in 
diction and reminiscent of the fashions of the 1890s. They in- 
cluded The Door (1911); New Odes (1936); Briancourt (1937); 
Sonnets (1939); The Visionary (1941); In Time of War (1942); 
Three Sonatas (1948); and The Delphic Character (1951). The 
Unseen Beloved was published posthumously in 1953. Meyer- 
stein also wrote several novels, outstanding among which was 
the trilogy Terence Duke (1935), a study in viciousness. Few 
of his works retained their popularity, but his careful and de- 
tailed life of Thomas Chatterton (1930) is one of the best ex- 
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tant studies of that romantic poet. A melancholy and eccen- 
tric bachelor who kept an “extraordinary collection of whips” 
in a box under his bed, Meyerstein is unsympathetically por- 
trayed in the character of Brunstein in Arnold Lunn’s novel, 
The Harrovians (1913). His own account of his youth appears 
in Of My Early Life (1958). Some Letters of E.H. Meyerstein (ed. 
Rowland Watson, 1959) is valuable in disclosing his strange 
life and views. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wain, in: Encounter, 19 (Aug. 1962), 27-42. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: W.D. Rubinstein, Great Britain, 129-30, 


454. 
[Philip D. Hobsbaum] 


MEYERSTEIN, EDWARD WILLIAM (1863-1942), British 
philanthropist. Meyerstein was a highly successful member 
of the London Stock Exchange, who was renowned as “the 
great benefactor of hospitals.” He had a very special interest 
in the Middlesex Hospital in London, which received his gift 
of £350,000 to make possible its expansion. Other institutions 
which were beneficiaries of his generosity were the Queen Vic- 
toria College Hospital, Tonbridge, the Kent County Ophthal- 
mic Hospital at Maidstone, and the Westminster, St. Mary’s, 
and Princess Elizabeth of York hospitals in London. From 1937 
to 1938 and from 1941 to 1942 he served as the high sheriff of 
Kent. He was knighted in 1938 for his benefactions to health 
services. His son, Edward Harry William *Meyerstein, was a 
writer of prose and poetry. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: JC (Feb. 6, 1942), 18. 


MEYUHAS, ABRAHAM BEN SAMUEL (d. 1767), rabbi 
and kabbalist in *Jerusalem, his birthplace. Abraham stud- 
ied under Israel Meir Mizrahi in the Yeshivah Bet Yaakov 
founded by Jacob Israel Pereira, and married the daughter 
of Tobias *Cohn. His life was one of suffering and affliction. 
He was orphaned as a child and lost his sight at the age of 30. 
Abraham was the author of Sedeh ha-Arez; homilies on the 
Torah, in three parts (pts. 1 and 2, Salonika, 1784, 1798; pt. 3, 
Leghorn, 1788); Diglo Ahavah, a commentary on the Derekh Ez 
ha-Hayyim of Isaac *Luria: it was arranged by Meir *Poppers 
and included the latter’s own work, Or Zarua; Ha-Maor ha- 
Katan, on the Ez Hayyim by Hayyim *Vital; and Siah ha-Sa- 
deh, on the Kavvanot (“Meditations”) of Isaac Luria, together 
with homilies and notes. Raphael *Meyuhas was his brother. 
One of Abraham's sons, Benjamin Moses (d. 1804), was re- 
sponsible for publishing part 1 of Sedeh ha-Arez, and another, 
Joseph Jacob, an emissary of the *Hebron community, pub- 
lished the other two parts while engaged on his missions. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or, 121, no. 253; Frumkin-Rivlin, 
2 (1928), 118; 3 (1929), 86, 90-91; Yaari, Sheluhei, 556-7, 598; idem, 


Mehkerei Sefer (1958), 138-9. 
[Abraham David] 


MEYUHAS, MOSES JOSEPH MORDECAI BEN RA- 
PHAEL MEYUHAS (1738-1805), chief rabbi of *Jerusalem. 
Moses studied in the bet midrash Bet Yaakov. When only 15 
years of age he answered questions on halakhah. After 1778 
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he was one of the members of the bet midrash Keneset Israel 
founded by Hayyim ibn *Attar. After the death of his father- 
in-law Yom Tov *Algazi, Moses succeeded him as Sephardi 
chief rabbi (rishon le-Zion) in 1802. He was on friendly terms 
with H.J.D. *Azulai. The titles of all his works include the word 
mayim from the initials of his name (he even signed his re- 
sponsa “Mayim Meyuhas”). They are Shaar ha-Mayim (Sa- 
lonika, 1768), novellae on the laws of terefot in Yoreh Deah, 
on tractate Hullin and responsa; Berekhot Mayim (ibid., 1789), 
novellae to the Shulhan Arukh; Mayim Shaal (ibid., 1799), re- 
sponsa, including the work Mayim Rishonim, novellae written 
in his youth, to the Mishneh Torah of *Maimonides. Many of 
his novellae and responsa, among them Penei ha-Mayim and 
Ein ha-Mayim, remain unpublished. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frumkin-Rivlin, 3 (1929), 183-6; M.D. Gaon, 
Yehudei ha-Mizrah be-Erez Yisrael, 2 (1938), 401f.; M. Benayahu, Rabbi 
Hayyim Yosef David Azulai (Heb., 1959), 350f. 


[Abraham David] 


MEYUHAS, RAPHAEL MEYUHAS BEN SAMUEL (1695?- 
1771), chief rabbi (rishon le-Zion) of *Jerusalem. Meyuhas was 
born in Jerusalem and studied in the yeshivah Bet Yaakov, 
which he subsequently headed. In 1723 when the troubles of 
the Jewish community of Jerusalem were aggravated because 
of the harsh rule of its governor, Yussuf Pasha, Raphael was 
sent by Abraham *Yizhaki, the rishon le-Zion, to Constantino- 
ple to plead for the governor’s removal. Meyuhas served as av 
bet din in Jerusalem, his colleagues including Isaac Zerahiah 
*Azulai and, much later, his son H.J.D. *Azulai. In 1756 on the 
death of Israel Jacob *Algazi, he was appointed rishon le-Zion. 
In one of his rulings Raphael endeavored to bring about a rap- 
prochement between the *Karaites and the Rabbanites, per- 
mitting the Karaites to send their children to the talmud torah. 
Tradition has it, however, that Raphael later recanted his rul- 
ing. He was the author of Minhat Bikkurim (Salonika, 1752) on 
the Talmud; Peri ha-Adamah in 4 parts (ibid., 1752-57 (64?)), 
novellae on *Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah with responsa — ap- 
pended to the fourth part are homilies called Penei ha-Ad- 
amah; Mizbah Adamah (ibid., 1777) on the Shulhan Arukh. 
Raphael was the brother of Abraham b. Samuel *Meyuhas and 
the father of Moses Joseph Mordecai *Meyuhas. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frumkin-Rivlin, 3 (1929), 85-90; S. Assaf, 
Be-Oholei Yaakov (1943), 203; Yaari, Sheluhei, index, s.v. Meyuhas 
Meyuhas; M. Benayahu, Rabbi Hayyim Yosef David Azulai (Heb., 
1959), index; idem (ed.), Sefer ha-Hida (1959), 28-31. 
[Abraham David] 


MEYUHAS, YOSEF BARAN (ben Rahamim Nathan; 
1868-1942), leader of the Sephardi community in Erez Israel, 
writer, and educator. Born in *Jerusalem, from 1884 Meyuhas 
taught in various schools, including the Evelina de Rothschild 
School, and was headmaster of the Ezra Teachers Seminary 
and the municipal school for boys. In 1888 he was one of the 
founders of the lodge of “Jerusalem” *B’nai Brith - the first 
in Erez Israel - and a founder of the Shaarei Zedek quarter of 
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nationalism” of modern global capitalist economy, the power 
of the Internet, and the implantation of multinational corpo- 
rations in Arab lands would lead to the loss of Islamic identity. 
Because Arab regimes are eager to sign free-trade agreements 
with the U.S. and nurture trade and cultural ties with the 
European Union, the “abode of Islam” could well be over- 
whelmed by decadence. They believe the external influ- 
ences will cause a resurgence of Jahiliyya (pre-Islamic barba- 
rism). Most of them define globalization as neo-colonialism 
spearheaded by the U.S., the World Bank, the International 
Monetary Fund, the World Trade Organization (wTo), and 
Zionism. 

Most radical currents draw their inspiration from leading 
Islamist ideologues, among them Hasan al-Banna and Sayyid 
Qutb (both Egyptians) as well as India’s Abu al-Ala Mawdudi. 
The largest movements became political parties dreaming of 
a society and government based on the rules of the Shari‘a 
(Law of Islam). These include Lebanon's Hizbollah; al-Jabha 
al-Islamiyya al-Striyya (the Syrian Islamic Front); the Alge- 
rian FIS; the Jordanian Islamic Action Front; Morocco’ al- 
“Adala wal Tanmiya (Justice and Development) and al-‘ Ad] 
wal Ihsan (Justice and Beneficence); and Tunisia’s al-Nahda 
(Renaissance) Party. The Tunisian party successfully pressured 
the regime to build more mosques and allot ample time for 
media programs on Islam, in a country that already in the 
1960s prohibited polygamy and improved women’s rights. Of 
these large entities the Muslim Brotherhood of Egypt is still 
denied the status of a political party. Egyptian law opposes the 
formation of political parties that claim a monopoly over reli- 
gion. Most political movements in Egypt, even secular ones, 
state in their program that the Shari‘a is an acceptable source 
for legislation. The large political parties of the Arab world in- 
clude those that advocate the eventual expansion of the abode 
of Islam from one nation-state to a universal Islamic nation. 
Others are content with the transformation of their particu- 
lar society into a state based on Islamic Law. Only a few of 
these parties wish to accomplish these goals through violence, 
while others prefer to augment their power base in the society 
through electoral gains, or by preaching on behalf of Islamic 
principles (da‘wa) and spreading Islamic education. Indeed, 
not all Islamist parties are opposed to Western-style democ- 
ratization as a temporary arrangement, for, after all, it could 
serve their purpose as a stepping-stone to usurp political au- 
thority. All of them disapprove of the concept of the secular 
nation-state as conceived by the colonial power or by regimes 
in Algeria, Egypt, Syria, Iraq, Lebanon, and the pLo. They see 
the nation-state as a passing episode in the transition toward 
the emergence of the Islamic nation. They are also at odds 
with wide segments of the officially established religious elite 
(‘ulam@), as the latter usually grants religious legitimacy to 
secular government policies, such as birth control and family 
planning as a way to combat large-scale demographic growth. 
The Islamist parties are vehemently opposed to ending the 
age-old practice of circumcising girls in Egypt or lifting the 
veil. Thus far, excepting Iran and Afghanistan (which are be- 
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yond the scope of this survey), only in Sudan did an Islamist 
regime emerge following a military coup in 1989. 

In addition to large Islamist parties, there exist two types 
of Islamist underground currents that consider violence as 
an avenue to realize their aims: the jihdd- and takfir-oriented 
organizations. The first of the two component include the 
Jihad organization involved in Sadat’s assassination, and the 
Egyptian al-Jama‘a al-Islamiyya (Islamic Group) - respon- 
sible for the killing of tourists and government officials as a 
strategy to delegitimize and undermine the National Demo- 
cratic Party regime. Included in this category are Morocco’s 
Salafiyya Jihadiyya (Salafi Combat) and al-Sirat al-Mustaqim 
(The Right Path) with ties to al-Qa ‘ida. The latter were respon- 
sible for the suicide bombings in Casablanca on May 16, 2003, 
where Jewish institutions and personalities were also targeted, 
and for the March 2004 terrorist attacks in Madrid. The same 
applies to the Algerian Gra. Similar to the large Islamist po- 
litical parties, they, too, hope to establish a religious state in 
lieu of the nation-state, with the law of the land based on the 
Shari‘a, Sunna (oral tradition), and the Koran. Some cherish 
the thought of reviving the Arab caliphate as a source of reli- 
gious and political power. 

Though instrumental in killing government officials and 
members of the ‘ulamd’, the takfir organizations have a some- 
what different outlook on Islam. They are best known under 
the name al-Takfir wa’ Hijra. Unlike the Jihad movements, 
which accuse only the secular Arab leaders of being infidels, 
the takfir regard much of contemporary Muslim society as 
deviants from the original Islam in its pristine forms. Their 
followers point to the Prophet Muhammad and his support- 
ers, who emigrated from Mecca to Medina to create a separate 
society of true believers. The goal was to augment the number 
of Islamic adherents and some day return to Mecca victori- 
ous and popular. They also identify with the seventh-century 
Khawarij radicals who seceded from the camp of the Caliph 
Ali because in their eyes he deviated from the right path and 
exercised authority that had been reserved only to God. The 
Khawarij departed from their milieu and settled in segregated 
communities in parts of Iraq, Iran, and the Maghreb. They 
married among themselves and punished by death those sus- 
pected of adultery and violation of sacred Islamic principles. 
Movements espousing such notions operated in Egypt from 
the 1970s until the 1990s. Originally, members of al-Takfir wa’l 
Hijra had planned to immigrate to northern Yemen. But the 
most that could be realized was the formation of segregated 
strongholds in Upper Egypt. Eventually they succumbed to 
government repression. The Moroccan government uncov- 
ered a similar movement, but information about it is sketchy. 
The takfir highlight the notion of hakimiyya: the rule of God 
and the rejection of the sovereignty of man. They question the 
validity of the Shari‘a as a reliable religious source but extol 
the Koran and Sunna. 

The Pan-Arab Nasserists have been on the defensive in 
Egypt, Lebanon, Jordan, and Israel’s Arab sector, where they 
still possess influence. Thirty-five years after his death, Nass- 
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Jerusalem. Meyuhas was also a leader of the Hibbat ha-Arez 
Society, which founded *Moza, near Jerusalem. One of the first 
Erez Israel Sephardim to take an Ashkenazi wife, he married 
Margalit, the daughter of Y.M. *Pines. His was among the first 
families to follow Eliezer *Ben-Yehuda’s example of speaking 
Hebrew. Meyuhas was among the founders of the Ginzei Yosef 
u-Midrash Abrabanel Library, which formed the nucleus of 
the *Jewish National and University Library. From 1920 to 1931 
he was president of the city council of Jews in Jerusalem. From 
his youth, he contributed to the Hebrew and Ladino press on 
matters of culture, education, and literature and became a spe- 
cialist on Sephardi folklore, Oriental communities, the Arabs 
of Palestine, and the history of the Jews of the Orient and of 
the yishuv. He published a number of works and some have 


remained in manuscript. 
[Abraham Aharoni] 


MEZAH (Segal), JOSHUA HA-LEVI (1834-1917), Hebrew 
and Yiddish author. Born in Lithuania in the Kovno region, 
near Zagare, Mezah (whose pen name derives from the initials 
of “Mi-Zager Hadash”) lived in many different Jewish settle- 
ments in Russia and Romania, and for the last 25 years of his 
life in Vilna. From 1861 he wrote for most of the Hebrew and 
Yiddish newspapers existing at the time. His first book was 
Ha-Emunah ve-ha-Haskalah (“Faith and the Enlightenment,’ 
1874). A collection of articles containing descriptions of the 
social shortcomings of various Jewish communities was pub- 
lished as Mikhtavim mi-Sar shel Ya-M (“Letters from Yehoshu’a 
Mezah,’ 5 vols., 1884-88). Tefah Megulleh (1886), for the greater 
part written by Judah Leib *Gordon, was an attack upon Alex- 
ander *Zederbaum, the editor of Ha-Meliz. In Bamat Yizhak 
(1890), Mezah wrote about the Yiddish theater, and Ha-Eshel 
(2 pts., 1893-94) contains selections from his tales, poems, and 
essays. He also wrote two plays, Tummat Ivriyyah (1904) and 
Alilat Shav (1908). He edited Gan ha-Perahim (1891), and, to- 
gether with Reuben Asher *Braudes, the short-lived biweekly 
Ha-Yahadut (1885). After the 1890s Mezah wrote almost noth- 
ing in Hebrew; but he published many popular short stories 
and popular booklets in Yiddish which were circulated in 
hundreds of thousands of copies, sometimes anonymously 
and often without receiving remuneration. Mezah spent the 
end of his life in poverty. A bibliography of his works in Yid- 
dish was compiled by A.J. Goldschmidt, in Z. Shabad (ed.), 
Vilner Zamlbukh, 1 (1917), 192-201. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 2 (1927), 366-74: Kressel, 


Leksikon, 2 (1967), 335-6. 
[Yehuda Arye Klausner] 


MEZEI, MOR (1836-1925), Hungarian lawyer and politician. 
Graduating from law school in 1864, Mezei was admitted to 
the bar by special royal permission, since Jews were excluded 
from the legal profession until 1867. While still a student he 
joined the movement for Jewish emancipation. From 1861 
he was secretary of the Izraelita Magyar Egylet (“Union of 
Hungarian Israelites”), and later editor of the union's official 
journal, Magyar Izraelita. In 1868-69 he was secretary of the 
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General Congress of Hungarian Jews. It was largely through 
his efforts that the Jewish religion was officially recognized in 
Hungary (1895). From 1905 through 1925 he was president of 
the National Bureau of Hungarian Israelites, and was also ac- 
tive in general public affairs. He was a member of parliament 
(1893-1901) as a representative of the Liberal Party. His brother 
ERNO (1851-1932), a journalist and politician, also studied law 
at Budapest University. From 1874 to 1910 he was the political 
leader-writer of Egyetértés (“Concord”), the mouthpiece of 
the opposition Independence Party. In 1881 Mezei was elected 
member of parliament for Miskolc, but his parliamentary ca- 
reer was cut short when he submitted embarrassing questions 
in parliament in connection with the *Tiszaeszlar blood libel. 
Previously, Mezei had written several pamphlets against the 
policy of the Liberal Party leader Kalman Tisza, who pursued a 
conciliatory policy toward the Hapsburg regime, Tisza Kalman 
a miniszterelnok (“K. Tisza the Premier,’ 1875), Tisza Kalman 
1877-ben (“Tisza in 1877; 1877). His other works include a 
book describing his travels in Italy, Bolyongdsok az olasz ég 
alatt (“Roaming under Italian Skies”). At the beginning of 
the 20 century, Mezei, who was opposed to Zionism, cor- 
responded with Theodor *Herzl. In a letter that later became 
famous, Herzl warned him of the fate in store for the assimi- 
lationist Jewry of Hungary. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zs. Groszmann, in: IMIT, 58 (1936), 197-208; 
J. Rakosi, in: Zsidé Evkényv, 2 (1928-29), 111-2. 
[Jeno Zsoldos] 


MEZEY, FERENC (1860-1927), Hungarian lawyer and com- 
munal worker. Mezey studied law at the university of Budapest 
and took an interest in Jewish affairs from his student days. In 
the *Tiszaeszlar blood-libel case, he assisted the counsel for 
the defense, K. Edtvés. During the 1890s Mezey was one of 
the founders of the movement seeking institutional equality 
for the Jewish religion (granted in 1895). From 1902 he was 
the secretary of the national bureau of the Hungarian Jews, 
and its president in the last year of his life. Between 1889 and 
1916 he was also secretary of the hevra kaddisha of Pest (see 
*Budapest), and was instrumental in establishing social wel- 
fare institutions. Mezey was also president of the administra- 
tive council of the rabbinical seminary. He founded the Jewish 
Museum of Budapest (1916), and was editor of the periodical 
*Magyar Zsidé Szemle. An extreme assimilationist and anti- 
Zionist, Mezey sought to foster religious life organized within 
the religious institutions in order to repair the breach between 
the two factions of Hungarian Jewry, and helped to promote 
the influence of *Neologism. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Blau, in: Magyar Zsid6 Szemle, 45 (1928), 
97-100; idem, in: IMIT, 44 (1929), 11-25; O. Kalman, M.F élete és 


mukédése (1929). [Jeno Zsoldos] 
eno Zsoldos 


MEZHIRECH (Pol. Miedzyrzec Korecki; Ukrainian Mezh- 


irichi), a town in Rovno district, Ukraine. In Jewish sources 
Mezhirech is called Mezrits Gadol to distinguish it from 
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Miedzyrzec Podlaski in the province of Lublin and Miedzyrzec 
in the province of Poznan. An organized Jewish community 
existed there from the 1570s. In 1700 the economic situation 
of the Jews was satisfactory, and they were obliged to pay a 
poll tax (together with Kilikiev) of 1,550 zloty, which was a 
considerable sum on the Volhynian tax list. The community 
struggled to free itself from the dependency on Ostrog. Dur- 
ing the liquidation of the *Council of Four Lands, Mezhirech 
is mentioned as an independent community. In 1707 there 
were no Jews due to the total destruction of the city by Ata- 
man Mazepa. In 1784 there were 295 Jews. Among the cele- 
brated Jewish personalities who lived there were the kabbal- 
ist R. *Jacob Koppel b. Moses Lipschuetz and R. *Dov Baer 
of Mezhirech; as a result of the latter’s presence the town be- 
came a center of the hasidic movement. In 1847 the Jewish 
community numbered 1,808 persons. At the close of the 19 
century the Jews of Mezhirech established and developed a 
factory producing brushes, which became known through- 
out Russia. During 1910-12 the annual turnover of this firm 
amounted to over 50,000 rubles. There were 2,107 Jews (67% 
of the total population) living in the town in 1897 and 1,743 
(73%) in 1921. A Tarbut school and nursery operated in the 
town, and from 1930 a religious school. In 1937 Beitar estab- 
lished a farm to train agricultural workers for Erez Israel, and 
served also as a base for the *Irgun Zevai Le’ummi. The town 
was occupied by the Soviet army in September 1939, and, on 
July 6, 1941, by the Germans, who murdered, robbed, and con- 
scripted the Jews into forced labor, with the assistance of the 
local Ukrainians. Of the 160 young Jews sent to work in Kiev, 
almost all were murdered there, with only two who had joined 
Soviet partisans surviving. On the first day of Shavuot (May 
22, 1942) most of the town’s Jews were murdered at prepared 
pits outside the settlement. The remaining 950 were confined 
in a ghetto. On September 26, 1942, about 900 of them were 
executed, and others fled, but only part of them managed to 
survive by joining Soviet partisan units. On January 14, 1944, 
the town was liberated, and 30 Jews came out of the forests and 
from hiding, and another 50 from the interior of the U.S.S.R. 
They soon left for Israel and the West. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Halpern, Pinkas, index; B. Wasiutynski, 
Ludnos¢ zydowska w Polsce w wiekach x1x i XX (1930), 85; I. Schiper, 
Dzieje handlu zydowskiego na ziemiach polskich (1937), index; H. Te- 
nenbaum, Bilans handlowy Krélestwa Polskiego (1916), 161; B. Brutz- 
kus, in: Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, 61 (1929), 275. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Spector, PK, Poland, vol. 5: Volhynia and Pole- 
sie (1990). 

[Encyclopaedia Hebraica / Shmuel Spector (2"4 ed.)] 


MEZOFI, VILMOS (1870-1947), Hungarian politician and 
journalist, leader of the socialist agrarian movement. Born in 
Debrecen, Mez6fi was a watchmaker’s apprentice who became 
a journalist and columnist in liberal newspapers. He joined 
the Social Democratic Party and edited their daily newspa- 
per, Népszava. He also edited the workers’ literary magazine, 
Népolvasotar. 
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Mez6fi played a leading role in the Social Democrats’ at- 
tempt to organize agricultural workers. He was elected to the 
Hungarian parliament in 1905 where he advocated universal 
suffrage and pressed for immediate land reform. He left the 
party in 1910 when he found that it was not applying itself 
to this question. After World War 1 Mez6fi joined the newly 
formed small landowners’ party and edited its journal Szabad 
Sz6 (“Free Word”). He continued to be active in Hungarian 
politics after the counterrevolution of 1920. In 1938 legislation 
was introduced to deprive Jews of their civic rights. Mezéfi 
vigorously fought the proposals and helped to organize the 
defense of the Jewish community. He was elected president of 
the 14" synagogue district of Pest in 1941. 

Among Mez6fi’s many writings are A szocidldemokracia 
evangéliuma (“Gospel of Social Democracy”) and A munka- 
bérek Magyarorszdgon az 1896-1898 években (“Wages in Hun- 
gary During the Years 1896-1898," 1899). In 1937 he published 
a pamphlet, Irds a zsidokrol (“Script on the Jews”), directed 
to the agricultural population to combat the antisemitic Nazi 
propaganda which was being distributed among them. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Magyar Irodalmi Lexikon, 2 (1965), 226; Mag- 
yar Eletrajzi Lexikon, 2 (1969), $.v. 

[Baruch Yaron] 


MEZUZAH (Heb. 73177)), parchment scroll affixed to the 
doorpost of rooms in the Jewish home. The original meaning 
of the word mezuzah is “doorpost” (cf. Ex. 12:7). Its etymol- 
ogy is obscure; it has been suggested that it is derived from the 
Assyrian manzazu, but this is by no means certain. The Bible 
twice enjoins (Deut. 6:9 and 11:20) “and ye shall write them 
(the words of God) upon the mezuzot of thy house and in thy 
gates”; by transference, the word was made to apply not to the 
doorpost, but to the passages which were affixed to the door- 
post in accordance with this injunction. The mezuzah consists 
of a piece of parchment, made from the skin of a clean animal, 
upon which the two passages in which the above-mentioned 
verses occur (Deut. 6:4-9 and 11:13-21) are written in square 
(Assyrian) characters, traditionally in 22 lines. The parchment 
is rolled up and inserted in a case with a small aperture. On 
the back of the parchment the word *7W (“Almighty,” but also 
the initial letters of Ox? niney iw “Guardian of the doors 
of Israel” (Kol Bo 90, 101:4)) is written, and the parchment is 
so inserted that the word is visible through the aperture. It 
is affixed to the right hand doorpost of the room, or house, 
or gate, where it is obligatory (see below), in the top third 
of the doorpost and slanting inward. A blessing “Who hast 
commanded us to fix the mezuzah” is recited when affixing 
it. The earliest evidence for the fulfillment of the command- 
ments of the mezuzah dates from the Second Temple period. 
A mezuzah parchment (6.5 cm. x 16 cm.) has been found at 
Qumran (Cave 8) in which are written some sentences from 
Deuteronomy (10:12-11:21) but not from the Shema (Discover- 
ies in the Judean Desert of Jordan (1962), 158-61). The Samari- 
tans make their mezuzot out of large stones and attach them 
to the lintel of the main door of their houses or place them 
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near the doorway. They carve on them the Ten Command- 
ments or the “ten categories by which the world was created.” 
Sometimes they use abbreviations and initial letters of the ten 
or single verses in praise of God. Mezuzah stones of this sort 
are found in Israel dating from the early Arab and perhaps 
even Byzantine era. The Karaites do not make the mezuzah 
obligatory. Nevertheless, the mezuzot that they do attach are 
made of a tablet of blank plate in the form of the two tablets 
of the law but without writing on them and they fix them to 
the doorways of their public buildings and sometimes to their 
dwelling places. 

In the Middle Ages the custom obtained of making kab- 
balistic additions, usually the names of angels, as well as sym- 
bols (such as the *magen david) to the text. The custom was 
vigorously opposed by Maimonides. He declared that those 
who did so “will have no share in the world to come.” With 
their “foolish hearts” “they turn a commandment” whose pur- 
pose is to emphasize the love of God “into an amulet” (Yad, 
Tefillin 5:4). Despite this, there is one clear reference in the Tal- 
mud to the efficacy of the mezuzah as an amulet, though from 
the context it need not be regarded as doctrine. In return for 
a material gift sent by *Ardavan to *Rav, the latter sent him a 
mezuzah, and in answer to his surprised query replied that it 
would “guard him” (J, Pe’ah 1:1, 15d; Gen. R. 35:3). To a similar 
context belongs the story of the explanation of the mezuzah 
given by *Onkelos the proselyte to the Roman soldiers who 
came to arrest him: “In the case of the Holy One, blessed be 
He, His servants dwell within, while He keeps guard on them 
from without” (Av. Zar. 11a). 

Maimonides’ decision prevailed, and the mezuzah to- 
day contains only the two biblical passages. However, at 
the bottom of the obverse side there is written the formula 
1219 2021193 1719, a cryptogram formed by substituting the next 
letter of the alphabet for the original, it thus being the equiv- 
alent of 717? IPAYN 77? (“the Lord, God, the Lord”). This is 
already mentioned by *Asher b. Jehiel in the 13'* century in 
his commentary to the Hilkhot Mezuzah of Alfasi (Romm- 
Vilna ed. p. 6b). 

The mezuzah must be affixed to the entrance of every 
home and to the door of every living room of a house, thus 
excluding storerooms, stables, lavatories, and bathrooms, and 
must be inspected periodically (twice in seven years) to en- 
sure that the writing is still readable. The custom has become 
widespread and almost universal at the present day to affix 
the mezuzah to the entrance to public buildings (including 
all government offices in Israel) and synagogues. There is no 
authority for this, unless the building or room is also used 
for residential purposes (Levi ibn Habib, Resp. no. 101), and 
the Midrash (Deut. R. 7:2) actually asks the rhetorical ques- 
tion, “Is then a mezuzah affixed to synagogues?” As the scrip- 
tural verse states, it is also to be affixed to “thy gates.” It is thus 
obligatory for the entrances to apartment houses. On the gates 
of the suburb Yemin Moshe in Jerusalem, which stand since 
their erection in 1860, the mezuzot are still to be seen. After 
the Six-Day War mezuzot were affixed to the gates of the Old 
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City of Jerusalem. In the responsa Shaali Ziyyon of D. Eliez- 
rov (1962, pt. 2, nos. 9-10), who served as rabbi to the Jewish 
political prisoners at Latrun during the British Mandate, there 
are two responsa from him and Rabbi Ouziel, Sephardi chief 
rabbi of Israel, as to whether mezuzot were obligatory for the 
rooms and cells of the camp. 

In the Diaspora the mezuzot must be affixed after the 
householder has resided in the home for 30 days; in Israel, 
immediately on occupation. If the house is sold or let to a Jew 
the previous occupier must leave the mezuzah. It is customary, 
among the pious, on entering or leaving to kiss the mezuzah 
or touch it and kiss the fingers (Maharil, based on the passage 
from Av. Zar. 11a quoted above). 

The Talmud enumerates the mezuzah as one of the seven 
precepts with which God surrounded Israel because of His love 
for them. Of the same seven (the zizit being regarded as four) 
R. *Eliezer b. Jacob stated, “Whosoever has the *tefillin on his 
head, the tefillin on his arm, the zizit on his garment, and the 
mezuzah on his doorpost is fortified against sinning” (Men. 
43b). The mezuzah is one of the most widely observed ceremo- 
nial commandments of Judaism. In modern times the practice 
developed of wearing a mezuzah around the neck as a charm. 
Some of the cases in which the mezuzah is enclosed are choice 
examples of Jewish art, and the artistic mezuzah case has been 
developed to a considerable extent in modern Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenstein, Dinim, 214f.; F Landsberger, in: 
HUCA, 31 (1960), 149-66; J. Trachtenberg, Jewish Magic and Supersti- 
tion (1939), 146ff.; V. Aptowitzer, in: REJ, 60 (1910), 38-52. 


[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 


MEZZROW, MILTON (Mesirow, Mezz; 1899-1972), jazz 
clarinetist. Born in Chicago, Mezzrow became one of the out- 
standing representatives of the Chicago style. In the mid-1920s 
he played occasionally with the Austin High School Gang 
in Chicago and recorded with the Chicago Rhythm Kings, 
the Louisiana Rhythm Kings, and Eddie Condon. During 
the 1930s and 1940s he was among the first white jazz musi- 
cians to perform with African American musicians, such as 
Tommy Ladnier and Sidney Bechet, with whom he appeared 
in New York and Paris. In 1937 he founded one of the earli- 
est interracial jazz bands, led a band at Kelly’s Stable (1943), 
and worked with Art Hodes (1943-44). In 1945 he became a 
co-founder and the president of the King jazz label. During 
the early 1950s Mezzrow moved to France, where he worked 
as an entrepreneur, organizing all-star touring bands, and ap- 
peared in the films Vedettes en pantoufles (1953) and Premier 
festival Européen de jazz (1954). His recordings include Really 
the Blues (1938); Royal Garden Blues (1938); Comin’ On with 
the Come On (1938); Revolutionary Blues (1938); Gone Away 
Blues (1945); Out of the Gallion (1945); Really the Blues (1947); 
and Mezz Mezzrow a la Schola Cantorum (1955). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online; M. Mezzrow and B. 
Wolf, Really the Blues (1946); J. Simmen, “Limportante contribution 
de Mezz Mezzrow au jazz,’ in: BHcF, 342 (1986), 7. 


[Israela Stein (24 ed.)] 
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MIAMI-DADE COUNTY 


MIAMI-DADE COUNTY, located on the southeast coast 
of Florida. Miami-Dade County is comprised of 32 cities with 
Miami as the county seat and largest and oldest city. Miami, 
founded in 1896, was difficult to reach until the railroad was 
extended southward. The stereotyped image as the destination 
of Jews settling in Florida has been “Miami. In reality, Miami 
was among the state’s latest communities to develop a Jewish 
population at all, with the Jews coming from other places in 
the United States (either New York or Key West); they were 
mostly immigrants from Russia and Romania. Romanian Jews 
had come to Key West in the 1880s and 1890s and left either 
as a result of a peddler’s tax in 1891, the decline of the cigar 
industry, or the general decline of that city as the railroad ar- 
rived in Miami. Russian Jews who had come to New York be- 
gan to come south with the railroad, first to Ft. Pierce, West 
Palm Beach, then Miami. This was true of the earliest Jews to 
settle in Miami. The first Jew to arrive in Miami in 1895 was 
either Sam Singer or Jake Schneidman. The earliest perma- 
nent Jewish settler was Isidor Cohen, who was a signatory of 
the city’s charter in 1896 and helped found many Jewish and 
civic organizations. About 25 of these pioneer Jews had re- 
ligious services beginning in 1896. There was no synagogue 
at the time but a rabbi was brought from West Palm Beach 
to conduct High Holy Day services. After the great fire that 
destroyed most of the businesses and took the life of Jewish 
merchant Julius Frank on December 26, 1896, and a yellow fe- 
ver epidemic in 1899, the Jewish population declined by 1900 
to three people: Isidor Cohen and Jake and Ida Schneidman; 
then Jake soon died. Cohen said that Jews owned 12 of Mi- 
ami’s first 16 retail stores. Miami remained a hostile environ- 
ment for would-be settlers. Nonetheless, aided by the railroad 
and a fledgling tourist industry, Miami didn't give up. In 1905 
Cohen married widow Ida Schneidman and the first brit was 
celebrated in 1907 for their son, Eddie, the first Jewish birth 
in the city. A girl, Nell Lehrman, was born in 1914. The death 
of a Jewish tourist in 1913 forced the small Jewish community 
to gather to discuss creating an organization and a cemetery. 
Meeting at the home of Mendel Rippa, the group of 35 Jews 
established the first congregation in Miami. They called it B’nai 
Zion, in tribute to its first president, Morris Zion. Later, the 
name was changed to Beth David. By 1915, there were 55 Jews 
in Miami. In the 1920s there was a Zionist Society; the United 
Jewish Aid Association (that eventually became Jewish Family 
Service); a Bnai B'rith lodge; chapters of the National Coun- 
cil of Jewish Women and Hadassah; Workmen’s Circle The 
New Jewish Unity newspaper (1926-35); and then the Jewish 
Floridian (1928-90). Tremendous advertising combined with 
abundant land, new roads, and the availability of the automo- 
bile and commercial aviation, created a tourist and real estate 
boom. A population of 30,000 (that included 100 Jewish fami- 
lies) exploded to more than 130,000 with 3,500 Jews by 1925. 
Jews founded Temple Israel, the first Reform congregation, 
in 1922, and were among those who chartered the University 
of Miami in 1925. The hurricane that swept Miami just as Kol 
Nidre services on Yom Kippur ended on September 18, 1926, 
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brought the real estate boom to an abrupt halt. From 1926 to 
1931, the city suffered a boom and bust, two hurricanes, the 
failure of five banks, and finally the stock market crash. Head- 
lines screamed, “Miami is Wiped Out” 

But the headlines were wrong. By the mid-1930s, Miami 
began a gradual recovery. New residents arrived by air, train, 
and the Mallory Steamship Line. Streetcars were introduced 
in the city. Tourists were lured to boating, fishing, and tropi- 
cal gardens attractions. Miami began to gain a reputation as 
the “gateway to Latin America” - a reputation that would in- 
crease dramatically as the century wore on. During the 1930s, 
approximately 4,500 Jews lived among a Miami population of 
more than 110,000. Satellite communities emerged. The hotel, 
building, and banking industries escalated with greater par- 
ticipation by Jews. Jews helped start and continue to support 
Miami-Dade College, the University of Miami, which has a 
Center for Contemporary Jewish Studies and Hillel, and Flor- 
ida International University with a Judaic Studies Program. 
The perilous situation of European Jews evoked a response in 
Miami’s small but active Jewish community, which founded 
the Greater Miami Jewish Federation in 1938. The first presi- 
dent was Stanley C. Myers. Ida Cohen founded the Jewish 
Home for the Aged with a $10,000 donation from a non-Jew 
in 1940; today it is a leader in the field of all levels of care for 
the Jewish frail and elderly. 

When the Japanese bombed Pearl Harbor, local leaders, 
seeking to expand business and visibility, convinced the gov- 
ernment that Miami was the ideal location for training mili- 
tary personnel. As a result, funding and soldiers poured into 
the area, particularly Miami Beach. Many of these soldiers 
were Jews, who returned after the war, when South Florida’ 
image as a year-round resort reemerged. The tourist industry 
was revitalized with the widespread use of air conditioning, 
mosquito control, the development of Miami International 
Airport, and Israeli businessman Ted Arison’s expansion of the 
cruise ship business. The post-war economic boom brought 
additional tourists and settlers to Miami. Many were Jews, at- 
tracted by the new jobs created from tourism. In 1950, Dade 
County had a population of 495,000 people of which 55,000 
were Jewish. For the next five years, approximately 650 Jews 
arrived each month. A new house was built every seven min- 
utes during this period - and many of the builders were Jews. 
In 1952 Abe Aronovitz became the first (and to date, the only) 
Jewish mayor of Miami. Many Jews, horrified by news of the 
Holocaust, began to challenge antisemitism at home. The Mi- 
ami branch of the Anti-Defamation League had been founded 
in 1940. During the McCarthy era, bombings and desecration 
of area synagogues were prevalent. Following the communist 
takeover of Cuba in 1959, 10-12,000 Cuban Jews immediately 
fled the country, finding refuge in Miami and its environs. In 
Miami, the presence of middle-class Cubans with business 
acumen helped revitalize the city. 

In the post-war period until the mid-1960s, most jobs 
were related to the tourist and building industries or real es- 
tate. Most Jews were involved in the services and retail trades, 
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but by the 1960s, many were moving into medical and legal 
professions. In 1963 the first two Jews from South Florida were 
elected to the state legislature - Murray Dubbin and Louis 
Wolfson 11. William Lehman was Florida’s second Jew to 
serve in the U.S. Congress (after David Levy Yulee in the 19 
century) when he began his 20 years of service in the House 
of Representatives in 1973. Lehman was a powerful force on 
transportation legislation, responsible for bringing mass tran- 
sit to South Florida. In this period, Jews began to move north 
to North Miami and North Miami Beach. Cuban Jews started 
their own congregations. 

From a shipping family, Israeli Ted *Arison, in 1972, ac- 
quired his own ship, the Mardi Gras, which was the start of 
Carnival Cruise Lines, today the largest cruise company in 
the world. Arison headed the campaign to bring professional 
basketball to South Florida (Miami Heat) and was the chief 
benefactor of the New World Symphony, founded by Michael 
Tilson *Thomas. The 1973 Arab oil embargo plunged Miami 
into the worst recession since the 1930s. Yet Jewish Miami 
continued to grow. By 1980 the Greater Miami Jewish popu- 
lation reached its all time peak of 230,000, with a full array of 
Jewish organizations, including Jewish Federation Tv and the 
Miami Jewish Tribune (1986-93). The Miami Herald published 
an insert, the Jewish Star Times (2000-02). 

In the 1980s, Miami became the new Ellis Island for peo- 
ple fleeing troubled countries like Haiti and the Dominican 
Republic. The influx of Caribbean immigrants, as well as the 
growing Spanish-speaking Cuban population, alienated some 
people and many Jews moved north to Broward and Palm 
Beach counties. By 1985 the Jewish population had declined 
to 209,000. As well, many of the old Jews, who had lived on 
Miami Beach, had died. But the greater Miami Jewish com- 
munity was reinvigorated by the arrival of Jews from Latin 
America, Russia, and Israel. In 2005 the Jewish population 
of the county has decreased but stabilized at about 121,000 
with a high percentage of retired and elderly persons (but less 
than in Broward and Palm Beach counties). There are more 
than 60 congregations, 34 Jewish educational institutions, and 
three Jewish community centers. The highest percentage and 
increase in Jewish population is in North Dade, especially in 
Aventura. Miami-Dade County hosts Florida's third largest 
Jewish population and the nation’s tenth largest. 


Miami Beach and Antisemitism 

From the early 20" century, people visited the southern 
tip of Florida to picnic on its sandy beaches or bathe in the 
warm waters of the Atlantic Ocean. In 1913 the Collins Bridge 
opened, joining the beach to the mainland. That same year, 
New York Jews Joe and Jenny Weiss, and their son Jesse, relo- 
cated to Miami Beach. Joe and Jennie operated a snack bar at 
a popular bathing spot at the tip of the beach, the only place 
Jews could settle. Several years later, the Weiss family opened 
Joe’s Stone Crab Restaurant in a small, wooden frame house, 
which they continued to expand and today remains the site of 
this world famous restaurant. It is still run by descendants of 
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the Weiss family. Developers placed restrictive covenants in 
their land deeds that prohibited the sale of Miami Beach lots 
to Jews: “No lot shall be sold, conveyed, leased to anyone not 
a member of the Caucasian race, nor to anyone having more 
than one quarter Hebrew or Syrian blood.” A letter, written 
in 1920, stated, “We don’t want Miami Beach to ever become 
a Jewish outfit - it would not only ruin the Hotel but ruin 
the property.” However, the Lummus Brothers who owned 
properties at the southern end of Miami Beach, did not bar 
Jews from ownership. Several modest Jewish-owned hotels 
and apartments arose on property sold to Jews south of Fifth 
Street. These early Beach Jews owned and lived in apartments 
and rented units to others. This was their chief source of in- 
come. Sam Magid and Joseph and Harry Goodkowsky moved 
to Miami Beach and in 1921 built the Nemo Hotel on Collins 
Avenue and First Street, the first hotel to cater to kosher Jew- 
ish winter tourists. Shortly thereafter, the Seabreeze Hotel, also 
kosher, opened nearby at Collins and Second Street. Rose and 
Jeremiah Weiss and their children moved to Miami Beach in 
1919 because of Rose's health problems. They bought the Royal 
Apartments, which had dwellings for 15 families. Rose Weiss, 
known as “the Mother of Miami Beach,’ attended every city 
commission meeting for nearly 40 years and created the city’s 
flag. In the mid-1920s, the Jacobs family opened the first of 
three hotels. The Blackstone opened in 1929 on Washington 
Avenue and Eighth Street. Built by Nathan Stone, the grand- 
father of future U.S. Senator Richard Stone, this hostelry be- 
came one of South Beach's most imposing buildings, as well 
as a haven for Jewish visitors. George Gershwin reportedly 
wrote portions of Porgy and Bess while reposing in the hotel’s 
rooftop solarium. 

Despite this activity, the Jewish population of Miami 
Beach grew slowly in the first half of the 1920s. It was confined 
to an area from Fifth Street south to the tip of the peninsula. 
Malvina Weiss Gutschmidt, the daughter of Rose Weiss, noted 
that there were no Jewish residences north of Fifth Street un- 
til 1925. From 1925 until the end of the decade a rapidly grow- 
ing Jewish neighborhood moved north all the way to Lincoln 
Road at 16 Street. A fantastic real estate boom, which over- 
took all of South Florida and much of the rest of the state in 
the mid-1920s, prompted this growth. The boom led to the 
creation of hundreds of new subdivisions and communities in 
Greater Miami and to a sharp increase in the area's population. 
This speculative era lured many “bigger than life” Jews: bank- 
ers Leonard Abess and Baron de Hirsch *Meyer and attorney, 
businessman, Zionist, and community builder Max Orovitz. 
Henri Levy, a French-born Jew, migrated with his family to 
Miami Beach, an area he characterized as “a lush tropical par- 
adise.” In 1922 Levy developed the smart boom-era commu- 
nities of Normandy Isle and Normandy Beach North, which 
later became Surfside. The boom collapsed in 1926, when a 
hurricane smashed into South Beach and other parts of the 
county. But many “boomers,” whose ranks included a con- 
siderable number of Jews, remained in the area. In the 1930s, 
Miami Beach's Jewish population grew significantly, reaching 
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at least several thousand (out of an overall population for Mi- 
ami Beach of 28,012) by decade's end, as Miami-Dade County, 
formerly called Greater Miami, replaced Jacksonville as the 
center of Florida Jewry. 

Many of the new arrivals to Miami Beach came initially 
as tourists. Most came from the northeast United States. Most 
hotels and apartments continued to exhibit “Gentile Only” 
signs. Jewish builders erected many of the finest hotels on 
South Beach during the 1930s. Many bore the Streamline or 
Nautical Modern style of architecture designed by Henry Ho- 
hauser, who moved to Miami Beach in 1936. His initial project 
was to design a new sanctuary for Miami Beach’s first congre- 
gation — the building that now houses the Jewish Museum of 
Florida. For the next ten years, this brilliant architect was re- 
sponsible for the design of more than 100 hotels, apartments, 
and buildings on Miami Beach. The Art Deco buildings of 
the 1930s and 1940s on Miami Beach are architectural trea- 
sures known throughout the world. The square-mile district is 
bounded by Fifth Street to 23"¢ Street, Lenox Avenue to Ocean 
Drive. In the 1980s, Barbara Baer Capitman, a Jew, launched 
the campaign that established the Art Deco District, the larg- 
est collection of 1930s Art Deco and Art Moderne buildings in 
the nation. Jews operated many of the hotels. The 1930s also 
marked the dismantling of restrictive barriers to Jewish own- 
ership of real estate throughout the Beach, as large numbers 
of Jews purchased commercial properties from debt-ridden 
owners only too happy to sell them. Jews also began buying 
residential lots whose restrictive covenants proved impossible 
to enforce after the property had changed owners a couple of 
times. While discrimination had by no means vanished, con- 
ditions were improving. But it was not until 1949 that a law 
was passed by Florida's legislature that ended discrimination 
in real estate and hotels. The Jewish retail, institutional, and 
residential presence was most strongly felt at the southern 
portion of the island, especially along Washington Avenue 
and Collins Avenue and Ocean Drive, stretching from the tip 
more than one mile north to, and even beyond, Lincoln Road. 
Small Jewish businesses dotted Miami Beach streets and Jew- 
ish tenants filled apartments. In 1925, Jews began meeting for 
services in apartments. Several very observant Canadian Jew- 
ish visitors lobbied for a synagogue. As a result of their efforts, 
Orthodox Beth Jacob Congregation was organized in 1927. In 
the 1930s, as the Jewish population moved into areas north 
of Fifth Street, many members of Beth Jacob broke away and 
organized a Conservative congregation. Jacob Joseph of Mi- 
ami Beach subsequently became the Miami Beach Commu- 
nity Center in the 1940s, and, finally, in 1954, Temple Emanu- 
El. Rabbi Irving *Lehrman served as the powerful spiritual 
leader for 50 years. As the Jewish population continued to 
move north, and many Jewish soldiers poured into the area 
for wartime training, Jews founded the Beth Sholom Center 
in a storefront on 41“ Street in 1942 (it was renamed Temple 
Beth Sholom in 1945), where Rabbi Leon *Kronish served for 
nearly 50 years. Today there are more than 20 congregations 
on the Beach. Jewish education is abundant: the Hebrew Acad- 
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emy since 1947, Lehrman Day School since 1960, and Talmu- 
dic Academy since 1974. There has been a mikveh since 1945 
and an eruv since 1982. Commensurate with their increase in 
numbers, Jews began to play increasingly more important civic 
roles. Baron de Hirsch *Meyer, who came to the area during 
the boom after earning a law degree from Harvard, served as 
president of numerous Jewish organizations and was the first 
Jew to sit on the Miami Beach City Council (1934). Mitchell 
Wolfson, who migrated to Miami with his family around 1915 
from Key West, became Miami Beach’s second Jewish coun- 
cilman. Like de Hirsch Meyer, Wolfson was a stellar busi- 
nessman, civic leader, and visionary. In 1943 he was elected 
mayor, the first of 15 Jews who have served as mayor of Mi- 
ami Beach (as of 2005). Mitchell Wolfson was very important 
to business in Miami. With his brother-in-law Sidney Meyer, 
Wolfson formed woMETCo (Wolfson Meyer Theater Com- 
pany) in 1949. WOMETCO became the first television station 
in Florida, wrvj. Wolfson also built the Seaquarium and left 
an endowment to create the Wolfson campus of Miami-Dade 
College. By the mid-1940s, the Greater Miami Jewish Federa- 
tion placed the number of Jews in Dade County at 29,325 in 
a county nearing 400,000 in population. Nearly one-half of 
these Jews lived on Miami Beach. 

Less civic-minded Jews also embraced Miami Beach. 
Most prominent of these was Meyer *Lansky, the reputed boss 
of South Florida crime in the middle decades of the 20" cen- 
tury. Less “prominent” than Lansky nationally but quite ac- 
tive on the Beach was the S&G Syndicate, founded and oper- 
ated by five Jews. From its office on Washington Avenue, the 
S&G controlled bookmaking in a couple of hundred hotels on 
Miami Beach and elsewhere in the area in the 1940s, grossing 
millions of dollars annually. A U.S. Senate crime investigating 
committee, chaired by Estes Kefauver, put the syndicate out 
of business in the early 1950s. 

The tragedy of the Holocaust caused many Jews to turn 
to Zionism. In 1944, more than 8,000 persons gathered in Mi- 
amis Bayfront Park to hear Dr. Stephen S. Wise, a renowned 
scholar and leader, present the case for the Jewish people and 
for a homeland in Palestine. Some South Florida Jews, led by 
Shepard Broad (Broad Causeway honors him), helped outfit 
boats and planes to transport Jews from Displaced Persons 
(pps) camps in Europe to Palestine. Inspired by first-hand 
experience in financing boatloads of Holocaust survivors and 
DPs to arrive in Palestine, Max Orovitz formed “the Miami 
Group” with fellow Jewish businessmen and created the Dan 
Hotel chain in Israel following statehood. Following World 
War 11, Jewish doctors could not get staff privileges at any 
area hospitals. In response, Jewish leaders in the community 
formed Mount Sinai Hospital on Miami Beach; Max Orovitz 
was the founding chairman for 30 years. Today, the 55-acre 
hospital, the largest employer in that city, is renowned for its 
leadership in medicine, especially cardiac care. 

As the social and cultural fabric of Miami Beach changed 
following the end of World War 11, so did the Beach's physical 
appearance. Hotels were built rapidly to satiate the desire of 
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tourists for fancy new hotels. The hotel industry was greatly 
bolstered by Jews, including Ben Novack who, with Harry 
Mufson, built the Fontainebleau Hotel (1954). Designed by 
Morris *Lapidus, the elegant hotel quickly became a trade- 
mark property. A year later, Mufson commissioned Lapidus to 
design the equally grandiose Eden Roc Hotel next door. 

Larry *King began his live talk show on Miami Beach in 
1956. Sophie *Tucker belted her songs in Yiddish during the 
1950s and 1960s in Miami Beach hotels. In 1967 Judy Drucker 
organized the first concert at Temple Beth Sholom and began 
bringing world famous performers to Miami Beach. Fifteen 
years later Drucker formed the Concert Association of Florida. 
From Yiddish theater in the 1930s to Pavarotti on the beach in 
the 1990s, from the Miss Universe Beauty Pageant at the Fon- 
tainebleau Hotel in 1960 to the opening of the Jewish Museum 
of Florida in 1995, Jews have played an active role in develop- 
ing the arts and entertainment scene of Miami Beach to what 
it is today, and they continue to nurture it. Jews started the 
other museums, Bass Museum of Art and Wolfsonian, as well 
as the Miami City Ballet. In 1990 Kenneth Treister designed 
the Holocaust Memorial, a 50-foot outstretched arm with 135 
life-sized bronze sculptures. 

In the 1970s, about 80% of the population was Jewish. 
In 2004 it was 20% (about 20,000). There is a resurgence of 
Orthodoxy (17% of the Beach population), especially among 
younger families. The elderly Jews have passed away and Latin 
American and Israeli Jews have arrived. The increasing popu- 
larity of Miami Beach, rising real estate values, and a declining 
Jewish population have forced more synagogues to close their 
doors and become nightclubs and retail stores. The skyline of 
Miami Beach has changed from the day the first “skyscraper” 
went up in 1940. It continues to change, as some buildings 
come down and new higher ones go up. Jews have been in- 
volved in every aspect of these developments, as architects, 
developers, and contractors. Through their contributions to 
the physical appearance of Miami Beach, their roles in build- 
ing the Beach are apparent and perpetual. 

(Current demographics (2004) were provided by Ira M. 
Sheskin, Ph.D., for the Greater Miami Jewish Federation.) 


[Marcia Jo Zerivitz (2™4 ed.)] 


Cuban Jewish Community 
The Jews of Cuba form a special group among the Jews of 
Greater Miami. Despite their small number, 2,500 households 
(2001), they stand out as a link between the large Cuban exile 
population and the large Jewish population. Unlike other Jews 
from Latin America, who tend to use Miami as a temporary 
stopover, the Cubans made Miami their permanent home. 
Following the Castro revolution, Cuban Jews started to 
migrate to South Florida, most of them to Miami Beach. Like 
other middle-class Cubans, their exodus was motivated by 
the complete change in the social and economic system un- 
der Castro, and particularly by the nationalization of private 
businesses. Between 1960 and 1963, more than 9,000 Jews, 
out of the 12,000 that had resided in Cuba prior to the revolu- 
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tion, left the island. Assisted by H1A8, which tried to relocate 
them in other parts of the United States, they favored Miami, 
which became their substitute for Havana. They found there 
a similar landscape and climate and a large Spanish-speak- 
ing population. 

Though arriving with practically no property, the Cuban 
Jews were equipped with the experience and education to fa- 
cilitate their economic integration and eventually their re- 
markable success. Like other Cuban exiles of the early 1960s 
they became owners and general managers of large business 
firms, senior bank executives, and professionals. 

The Cuban Jews felt rejected by the resident Jewish popu- 
lation, which was indifferent to their presence and problems. 
The only congregation that was hospitable to the Cubans was 
Temple Menorah, which with time became an important so- 
cial and religious center of Cuban Jews. In 1961 they founded 
the Circulo Cubano Hebreo, which became the Cuban He- 
brew Congregation at the Ashkenazi Beth Shmuel synagogue. 
In 1969 the Sephardim founded the Cuban Sephardi Hebrew 
Congregation, and in 1980 they inaugurated their synagogue, 
Temple Moses (today Torat Moshe). 

The two Cuban congregations were founded in Miami 
Beach, the center of the early immigrants, many of whom 
were born in Europe, migrated to Cuba, and finally settled in 
Miami. The younger generation, of Cuban-born Jews, tended 
to leave the Beaches and concentrate in South Dade. A study 
by I.M. Sheskin (see Bibliography) showed in 1982 that out of 
3,213 Cuban-born Jews, 40% lived in the Beaches, 50% in South 
Dade, and 10% in North Dade. With time, however, the pop- 
ulation of the Beaches decreased considerably, though most 
Cuban Jews still live within the boundaries of Dade County. 

The Cuban-born Jews preserved the social and cultural 
patterns that they brought over from Cuba: they were very ac- 
tive in Zionist circles, they sent their children to Jewish day 
schools, and were less influenced by assimilation. With time, 
however, the Cuban identity tends to diminish. The third gen- 
eration, born in the United States, is less affected by the Cuban 
heritage of their parents’ community. They are integrated in 
an English-speaking environment and gradually lose their 
Cuban characteristics. 

[Margalit Bejarano (2™4 ed.)] 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Bejarano, “From Havana to Mi- 
ami, The Cuban Jewish Community,’ in: Judaica Latinoamericana, 
3 (1997); ILM. Sheskin, Population Study of Greater Miami Jewish 
Community (1982): B. Heisler-Samuels, “Forced to Leave Homes, 
Cuban Jews Thrive in Miami,” in: the Miami Herald Internet Edi- 
tion (Jan. 17, 2001). 


MICA (Heb. 8%; “who is like [El]”), son of *Mephi-Bosheth, 
son of Jonathan, son of Saul (11 Sam. 9:12). In the genealogical 
list of the tribe of Benjamin (1 Chron. 8:34, 35; 9:40, 41) he is 
called Micah (Heb. 73°)). Thanks to *Jonathan, his grandfa- 
ther, and Mephi-Bosheth, his father, Mica no doubt benefited 
from David’s generosity (11 Sam. 9:12; cf. 19:24-29). 

For his descendants, see *Benjamin. 
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MICAH (Heb. 3°79), the sixth book in the collection known 
as the Twelve Minor Prophets within the subdivision “Later 
Prophets” of the second division of the Hebrew Bible (the 
Prophets). In the Septuagint translation, where the order var- 
ies, Micah usually comes immediately after Hosea and Amos. 
It is possible that the prophet’s name is a hypocoristic of a 
name formulated as a rhetorical question. Mi-ka-yahu, “who 
is like yHw(H)” or Mi-ka-El, “Who is like God / El.” An os- 
tracon from Jerusalem from the late eighth or early seventh 
century attests the name Mk[y]hw (Ahituv, 23). 


The Content of the Book 

The title (1:1) specifies the name, country, and date (in the days 
of Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, kings of Judah in the eighth 
century) of Micah’s prophecy “concerning Jerusalem and Sa- 
maria.” This is followed by a diatribe against Israel and Samaria 
(1:2-7). Critics have suggested that verse 1:5b, dealing with the 
“cult places” (bamot) of Judah - which are hardly a concern 
of Micah - is a gloss inspired by 3:12. Others emend bamot to 
hattot, “sins.” In the succeeding lamentation (1:8-16), over the 
birthplace of the prophet and the neighboring towns, misfor- 
tune strikes at the gates of Jerusalem (12) but does not pass 
beyond them. The prophetic “I” makes its first appearance in 
verse 15. In verse 16, as the form of the Hebrew verb shows, a 
female person is addressed; no doubt Daughter-Zion of verse 
13, or, following the reading of some manuscripts of the Sep- 
tuagint, “Fair Israel” In fact the “kings of Israel” did suffer a 
reverse at Achzib, as verse 14 indicates. 

In 2:1 the threat is no longer directed against cities but 
against those who, having dispossessed others and defrauded 
them of their holdings, shall themselves be dispossessed. This 
section of chapter 2 may be dealing with social injustices 
(8-12) or, like Hosea 5:9—-11, with a territorial dispute between 
tribes. Note that it is a clan (mishpahah, 2:3), which has an- 
gered the Lord and it is a stranger who reaps the benefit of 
the vengeful spoliation, without right of repurchase. The key 
phrase is in verse 7: the Lord does not abandon Israel. The 
sense of the passage becomes clearer if the prophet is assumed 
to be warning the ministers of Judah, who wish to expand at 
the expense of Israel. From this the conclusion can be drawn 
that the Lord, the sole King, steps into the breach and gathers 
His people together despite Judah's policy. In a new soliloquy 
(3:1) the prophet personally attacks the “leaders” and “mag- 
istrates” of Israel (without any mention of kings) who ignore 
the law and devour each other in quarrels, which the prophet 
depicts figuratively as cannibalism, through which the people 
suffer. The prophets for their part mislead the people. In pun- 
ishment, the Lord no longer provides them visions. Chapter 
3 culminates in a prediction of the destruction of Jerusalem, 
corresponding to that of Samaria in 1:6. According to Jeremiah 
26:18, this text had great repercussions, reaching the ear of 
Hezekiah and perhaps precipitating his reforms. 

The allusion to Jerusalem and Zion is followed by the 
insertion of the famous passage, “from Zion shall come forth 
Torah/ teaching/ law and the word of the Lord from Jeru- 
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salem,’ which appears also in Isaiah (2:2-4). The passage pre- 
dicts the universal reign of peace, with the Lord issuing in- 
structions on Mount Zion and settling disputes so that war will 
be unnecessary. (On the relation between the Micah and Isaiah 
oracles, Andersen and Freedman (413-25) cite no fewer than 
seven options.) After the profession of faith in 4:5 (“We walk 
in the name of the Lord, our God”), a new oracle announces 
the reign of the Lord, who assembles the crippled. Daughter- 
Zion regains her former sovereignty (vs. 8). Her present pangs 
are pangs of birth that augur well for the future when YHWH 
will redeem her. The section (5:1-5:5) on Beth-Lehem-Ephra- 
thah appears to be a unity. Though the area is too small to be 
a fighting unit, from there the leader (moshel, the term “king” 
is avoided) of Israel will arise (cf. the Christian reading of this 
passage in Matt. 2:5-6). The allusion to a Davidide is clear, in- 
asmuch as his wellsprings, or origins, can be traced from an- 
cient times (5:1). The schism between Israel and Judah is com- 
pared to the abandonment of the Israelites by this Davidide 
until the day when she, presumably Daughter-Zion (4:10), who 
is destined to give birth does so. The leader presides over the 
ingathering, but here this is presented as a return of Judah to 
Israel (cf. Deut. 33:7). This shepherd is capable of organizing 
a coalition against Assyria of seven shepherds and eight ne- 
sikhim (“princes”) and of assuring peace. This passage is there- 
fore linked with the preceding one, as B. Renaud pointed out. 
It likewise is connected with the following verses: 6-8, where 
the remnant of Israel is seen as present in the midst of the na- 
tions as a sign of the Lord’s blessing or curse. 

In contrast, chapter 5:9-14 returns to the theme of the ex- 
termination of idols (as in 1:7 against Samaria; cf. Isa. 2:6-22) 
with an allusion to the cities of the country (as in 1:10-15). This 
passage is linked associatively with chapter 6 by the repetition 
of the verb shama, “hear” (cf. 5:14) in 6:1. Here the presenta- 
tion is in the form of a complaint (riv). The Lord recalls his 
acts of salvation, citing the exodus from Egypt led by Moses, 
Aaron, and Miriam (the only non-genealogical reference to 
Miriam outside the Pentateuch), and the plot of Balak and 
Balaam, which yHwH foiled. No response of the people has 
survived. The verses that follow are arguably among the most 
famous in the Bible. In vss. 6-7 we have a question modeled 
on the liturgy of entrance: “With what shall I come before 
YHWwH, bow down to the god on high? Shall I come before 
him with burnt offerings, with calves sons of a year? Will 
YyHWH be pleased with thousands of rams, with myriads of 
streams of oil? Shall I give my first born for my transgression, 
the fruit of my belly for my own sin?” Verse 8 replies that 
it has already been revealed to humans what is required of 
them: justice, mercy, and humility before the Lord. Chapter 
6:9-16 is a new soliloquy to an unnamed town, and probably 
toa tribe. The resemblance to Amos 8:4-5 and the allusion in 
verse 16 to Omri and the house of Ahab make it probable that 
the passage alluded (at least originally) to Samaria. The tribe 
may be Ephraim, since in the oracles of Hosea and Isaiah the 
kingdom of the North dismembered by *Tiglath-Pileser 111 is 
called Ephraim (Isa. 9:7 (8)). 
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The prophetic “I” again appears in 7:1 in a lamenta- 
tion on civil discord (cf. 3:3; Isa. 10:17ff.). This “I” reappears 
from verse 7 onward where the prophet speaks in the name 
of Israel, which reproaches its “enemy” for having rejoiced at 
its downfall. It is probable that (as in 2:8) the enemy is in this 
case Judah, since the question raised by the “enemy”: “Where 
is your God?” is the reproach of the Judahites against the Is- 
raelites who did not recognize the choice of the sanctuary at 
Zion. Verse 10b is reminiscent of 3:12 on the ruin of Jerusalem. 
Chapter 7:14-20 is a prayer imploring the Lord to become the 
shepherd of His people once again (the geographical terms 
are of the North, Carmel, Bashan, and Gilead, alienated in 
733 B.C.E.) as He promised to Jacob and Abraham. This rare 
reference probably aimed at encompassing both Judah and 
Israel in the same gathering. 


Composition 

The book is composed of independent but more or less con- 
nected sections. Ordinarily, these sections are re-divided into 
three: chapters 1-3 speak of condemnation, 4-5 of consolation, 
and 6-7 of a mixture of condemnation and consolation. The 
visions of consolation are generally attributed to the years fol- 
lowing the Exile and are assumed to have been added to the 
original oracles of Micah at the time when the book was put 
together (Renaud). There are two objections to this view: 

(1) It disregards the importance of the kingdom of the 
North and its downfall in 722 in the religious thought of Israel. 
This strain in Micah was given great emphasis by EC. Burkitt, 
O. Eissfeldt, and J.T. Willis; 

(2) It neglects the influence of the cultural traditions in 
the sanctuaries (including Jerusalem) on the prophetic oracles. 
E. Hammershaimb and B. Reicke have stressed this fact. In the 
ancient Orient, as at the beginning of the monarchy, prophecy 
announced good tidings rather than misfortune. 

But as Willis’ survey of the numerous theories about 
Micah demonstrates, the history of the book’s composition 
is far from settled. The unity, coherence, and attribution to 
the prophet are all debated. Where some scholars see art- 
ful redactional unity, others (e.g., Hillers) find no meaning- 
ful structure. Willis himself enumerates areas that need to 
be addressed. Among these are the text, which swarms with 
philological difficulties, and the criteria for the dating of pas- 
sages. It is impossible to speak meaningfully about the the- 
ology of the book, if indeed it has one or several, apart from 
the questions of composition, arrangement, and redaction. 
There is general agreement though that the present book has 
a historical core in the eighth century, and that at least some 
of the prophecies are those of the prophet Micah referred to 
in Jeremiah 26:16-19, and confused with Michaiah son of Im- 
lah int Kings. 22-28. 


The Prophet and His Time 

R. Weil emphasized the importance of historical events known 
from 11 Kings 20-22 for an understanding of Micah. His birth- 
place, Moresheth-Gath, near Lachish, is known as far back as 
the El-Amarna period (tablet 335:7). This region had suffered 
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since the days of the Syro-Ephraimite war against Judah, 
which commenced under *Jotham (11 Kings 15:37; cf. Micah 
1:1 and probably 1:13) and continued up to the time of the As- 
syrian campaign against Gath and Ashdod in 733, 720 (the 
five nesikim of Micah 5:4 are reminiscent of the five Aramean 
“sheikhs” (Akkadian: ndasikati) mentioned by the Assyrian 
king Sargon 11 (Fuchs, 147)), and 712 (cf. Isa. 20). Meanwhile 
Samaria had fallen. Hezekiah, who had probably been associ- 
ated in the kingship from 729/7, became in any case the sole 
king after 716/5. He shared the views of Micah (Jer. 26:18), who 
attacked the leaders of Jerusalem (but never the king), and his 
political activities disturbed Sargon. Perhaps it was at this time 
that the mission of Merodach-Baladan took place and the or- 
acles on the deliverance of daughter- Zion were delivered, but 
this mission probably dates from 703, the time of the general 
revolt against Sennacherib which was to end in 701 with a new 
occupation of Lachish and the region. The rabbis held that Mi- 
cah’s prophecies were redacted and canonized by the Men of 
the Great Assembly (BB 15a; see *Great Synagogue). 


The Theological Problem 
Micah 5 regards it as the will of yHwu that all Israel unite 
around the dynasty that issued from Beth-Lehem, where 
David was born. There are similarities in the theological teach- 
ings found in Micah and Isaiah: the fidelity of the Lord en- 
dures despite his “wrath” (Micah 7:9; Isa. 9:11, 16); He remains 
the light of the faithful (Micah 7:8; Isa. 10:17); He is King of 
Israel (Micah 4:7; Isa. 6:1); and He has chosen the Davidic dy- 
nasty for the salvation of the people (Micah 5:1; Isa. 7:1-9; 9:6). 
Finally, the theology of the book of Micah shares points in 
common with that of Hosea and *Deuteronomy when speak- 
ing of hesed (“mercy”; 7:18, 20), “the love of hesed” (6:8), and 
when it places mercy and humble submission to God above 
sacrifices (6:8; cf. Hos. 6:6). This prophet who, unlike the oth- 
ers, reveals himself as “full of strength, the spirit of yHwu, and 
justice and valor” takes on his shoulders the burden that the 
descendants of David should have assumed (Isa. 11:2-3). 
There are numerous word plays in the book: be-gat al 
taggidu ...be-bet le-aprah apar ... (1:10); akziv le-akzav (1:14); 
ha-yoresh ... moreshah; ad adullam (1:15); titgodedi bat-gedud 
(4:14). The text of the book has not been well-preserved, with 
some passages unintelligible (e.g., 1:10-16; 2:6-11; 7:11-12). 
[Henri Cazelles / S. David Sperling (2"4 ed.)] 


In the Aggadah 
According to one opinion, Micah was a contemporary of Isa- 
iah (sor 20; and Pes. 87b); according to another, he was one 
of the post-Exilic prophets (pdRK 16, 128b). The verse: “He 
hath shewed thee, O man, what is good; and what doth the 
Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with thy God?” (Micah 6:8) is a quintessence 
of the 613 commandments of the Bible (Mak. 24a). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: EC. Burkitt, in: JBL, 45 (1926), 159-61; K. 
Elliger, in: zDPV, 57 (1934), 81-152; R. Weil, in: RHR (1940), 146-61; 
H.L. Ginsberg, in: Eretz Israel, 3 (1954), 84; idem, in: JAOS, 88 (1968), 
47-49; Pritchard, Texts, 286-7; H. Tadmor, in: Journal of Cuneiform 
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Studies, 12 (1958), 80-83; O. Eissfeldt, in: zDMG, 112 (1962), 259-68; 
idem, Einleitung in das Alte Testament (19643, rev. ed.); B. Renaud, 
Structure et attaches littéraires de Michée 1v—-v (1964); E. Hammer- 
shaimb, Some Aspects of Old Testament Prophecy (1966); B. Reicke, 
in: HTR, 60 (1967), 349-67; C. Cazelles, in: Fourth World Congress of 
Jewish Studies, 1 (1967), 87-89; J.T. Willis, in: vT, 18 (1968), 529-41; 
Kaufmann Y., Religion, 395-8. IN THE AGGADAH: Ginzberg, Leg- 
ends, index; I. Hasida, Ishei ha-Tanakh (1964), 260. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: H. Woolf, Micah: A Commentary (1981); R. Smith, Micah- 
Malachi (Word; 1984), 1-60; D. Hillers, Micah (Hermeneia; 984); 
idem, in: ADB, 4:817-10; P. King, Amos, Hosea, Micah - An Archaeo- 
logical Commentary (1988); S. Ahituv, Handbook of Ancient Hebrew 
Inscriptions (1992); A. Fuchs, Die Inschriften Sargons 11. aus Khors- 
abad (1993); J. Willis, in: DBI, 2:150-52; EF. Andersen and D. Freedman, 
Micah (AB; 2000), 33-99, extensive bibl. 


MICAIAH (Micah; Heb. 13°7) ,17°2°79), an Ephraimite in 
whose house was a shrine. Micaiah lived in the hill country 
of Ephraim though the exact location of his dwelling is not 
known. According to the Talmud (Sanh. 103b), his house was 
in Gareb, 3 mi. (5 km.) from Shiloh, which is perhaps Khirbet 
Arabah, about 2% mi. (4 km.) west of Shiloh. The Bible relates 
that Micaiah took 1,100 pieces of silver from his mother but 
returned them because of her curse (Judg. 17-18). The mother 
consecrated the money to God: she gave 200 pieces of silver 
to a silversmith to make a graven image and a molten image 
and the rest she apparently consecrated to the shrine of God 
in her house. In the shrine were placed the graven and mol- 
ten images, and an *ephod and teraphim. It is difficult to as- 
certain their significance: the images were apparently cultic 
symbols while the ephod and teraphim were used for asking 
counsel of God (Judg. 17:3-5; 18:3-7, 14-15, 18-21). At first 
one of Micaiah’s sons served as a priest but later a young lev- 
ite who had come to the hill country of Ephraim from Beth- 
Lehem in Judah was hired as a “father and priest.” The men 
of the tribe of Dan, passing through Ephraim on their way 
to capture Laish, forced the young levite to accompany them 
and take the graven image. Henceforth the image stood in the 
sanctuary of the city of Dan and the young levite, whose name 
was Jonathan the son of Gershom, son of Moses (or son of 
Manasseh), served there as a priest; and his sons continued to 
serve “until the day of the captivity of the land” (18:30). This 
ancient story, which is connected with the description of the 
capture of Laish in the north, may possibly reflect cultic cus- 
toms during the period of the Judges when affluent men set 
up their own houses of God and used the cultic objects to in- 
quire of God. Along with local attendants (or in their place) 
they installed levites who worked for wages and whose merit 
as inquirers of God was greatly valued as “father and priest.” 
The purpose of the story of Micaiah is to explain how the 
sanctuary was established in Dan and how a body of priests - 
perhaps descendants of Moses - came to be based there after 
having had their beginning in a private house of God in the 
hill country of Ephraim. The Bible stresses the greater impor- 
tance of priestly service “unto a tribe and a family in Israel” 
as against serving “the house of one man” (18:19) and draws a 
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parallel between the end of the sanctuary at Dan and that at 
Shiloh, perhaps as a result of some unknown historical event. 
From Judges 18:30-31 it can be concluded that the worship of 
Micaiah’s graven image at Dan did not continue after the de- 
struction of Shiloh. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ha-Hevrah le-Heker ha-Mikra be-Yisrael, 
Iyyunim be-Sefer Shofetim (1957), 184-208, 547-84; Y. Kaufmann, Sefer 
Shofetim (1964), 8-9, 56-57, 267-77; Noth, Personennamen, 107, 144; 
G.F. Moore, Judges (1Cc, 1949), 365-402. 


[Samuel Abramsky] 


MICAIAH (Heb. 37727; in 11 Chron. 18:14, Micah, Heb. 739), 
son of Imlah, prophet who foretold the death of *Ahab (1 Kings 
22:7-28). Before embarking on the campaign of Ramoth-Gil- 
ead, Ahab and his ally *Jehosaphat king of Judah consulted 
prophets who unanimously prophesied: “Go up; for the Lord 
will give it into the hand of the king” (22:6; cf. 22:12). When 
Micaiah was called, he at first expressed the view of the other 
prophets, but only in an ironic mockery, and when the king 
adjured him to speak “nothing but the truth in the name of 
the Lord,’ he described two visions he had had: one, of the Is- 
raelites scattered over the hills like sheep without a shepherd, 
which the Lord explained to mean, “these have no master, let 
every one of them return to his house in peace”; and one, ofa 
meeting of the heavenly council at which it was decided that 
Ahab should be lured to his death in battle at Ramoth-Gilead 
by a spirit of falsehood in the mouths of his prophets. Mic- 
aiah, who firmly repeated the prediction that the king would 
not return home alive, was then imprisoned for the duration 
of the campaign. 

It appears that Micaiah was known as a prophet even 
before this, and the king of Israel says of him “TI detest him, 
for he does not prophesy good concerning me, but evil” 
(22:8). It thus appears that Micaiah was not one of the court 
prophets, who as a rule acquiesced and encouraged the king. 
However, he did not bear animosity toward the king and tried, 
in his prophecy, to prevent his death and the defeat of Israel. 
His personality was distinguished by prophetic indepen- 
dence and a firm, uncompromising stand not only against the 
king and his ministers but against all the 400 prophets 
gathered in the king’s court, who in his opinion were not 
merely false prophets, but became messengers of falsehood 
through a divine temptation. He was not a rebuking prophet 
and was not eager to prophesy as were the messenger-proph- 
ets. Nor is there any proof that he was one of the prophets 
who advised the people, like Elisha. His prophecy was simi- 
lar to that of the classical prophets in his obdurate and un- 
usual stand and his readiness to suffer and be tortured for the 
sake of truth. 

From a political point of view, too, Micaiah differed from 
the other prophets who in their extreme nationalism were vio- 
lently anti-Aramean and urged the king to fight against Aram 
without compromise (1 Kings 20:22). 


[Samuel Abramsky] 
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er’s followers are as hostile to globalization as the Islamists; 
some are in fact more critical of Western democracy. Like the 
Islamists they regard globalization as a form of American neo- 
colonialism out to obliterate economic and political nation- 
alism. They insist that Arab identity and Arab culture must 
be protected against the unrestricted marketing of American- 
ism as a model for global culture over international commu- 
nications networks. The Nasserists fear that the encroachment 
of the forces of globalization on the nation-state will trans- 
fer the decision-making process from Arab states to foreign 
elements and multinational corporations. Hence, to coun- 
ter these influences would require the formation of a united 
Arab bloc reminiscent of the Syrian-Egyptian Union of 
1958-61. 

This latter view has encountered the opposition of most 
Arab regimes who are opposed to centralized Pan-Arab 
schemes and prefer local unions, or “common markets,” like 
the Maghreb’s amu. The Gulf states are planning to form an 
economic union under one currency and lift trade barriers 
through lowering or eliminating tariffs. They encourage mul- 
tinational corporations to penetrate their economies and in- 
vest. Indeed, it is not unlikely that several separate common 
markets will emerge in which Israel could participate. 


The Struggle for Democracy and the Collapse of Saddam 
Hussein’s Regime 

An issue raised frequently since 2000 is the compatibility of 
democracy with mainstream Islam. It has been said that dem- 
ocratic concepts do not appear in the Koran, or that Western- 
style democracy is an alien phenomenon to most Muslims. 
Both arguments are irrelevant to modern-day democracy. 
Besides, the Koran points to the shira (consultation) that 
promotes modes of political coordination as well as some 
political debate. There are encouraging signs, however, that 
democratic changes are gradually occurring in the Arab and 
Muslim world. Changes in the Arab world are not necessar- 
ily attributed to visionary leadership. They are often the re- 
sult of U.S. pressure, a sort of “American visionary approach.” 
The democratic presidential elections in Algeria (April 2004), 
which had weakened the radical Islamists and gave Bouteflika 
a second term as president, were encouraged by the U.S. and 
the Europeans. Bouteflika and the Algerian army generals are 
eager to purchase American weapons and to mend cultural 
and economic fences with Washington. Kuwait’s decision, in 
April 2005, to enable women to participate in elections and to 
be elected to parliament is also a case in point. 

The Bush Administration and the Europeans have 
“nudged” King Muhammad vr to organize freer elections in 
Morocco, as illustrated by the parliamentary and municipal 
elections (2002-3). They also encouraged him to grant greater 
freedom to non-governmental organizations and women’s 
rights, including an end to polygamy and equal rights in fi- 
nancial arrangements relating to divorce and inheritance. 
Morocco is becoming economically dependent on the USS. 
following the signing in April 2004 of a free trade agreement 
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with Washington that would lift tariffs on 95 percent on all 
import-export products. 

The January 2005 elections in the Palestinian Authority 
after Arafat's death raised some prospects for cautious opti- 
mism. The same is to be said of the pro-democracy mani- 
festations in Beirut, seen in the hundreds of thousands of 
young Christian, Sunni Muslim, and Druze demonstrators 
in the wake of the assassination, in February 2005, of former 
Lebanese Prime Minister Rafiq al-Hariri. The demonstra- 
tors blamed Syria for the assassination. Al-Hariri, a Lebanese 
Sunni Muslim billionaire with close political and financial ties 
to the US. and France, was for long an advocate of Lebanese 
democratization and an avowed opponent of the Syrian mili- 
tary presence. He invested substantial funds to rebuild Beirut 
after the 1975-90 civil war and won the respect of wide seg- 
ments of the population, save the Syrian- and Iranian-backed 
Hizbollah. Hariri and French President Jacques Chirac helped 
promote UN Security Council Resolution 1559 calling for the 
evacuation of all “foreign” military forces from Lebanon. Be- 
cause Israel had pulled out of the southern security zone in 
2000, Syria was singled out as the other major foreign force 
occupying the country. The mass demonstrations after al- 
Hariri’s assassination, combined with U.S. and French insis- 
tence on a complete Syrian pullout, intensified. Damascus 
caved in to the pressure. On April 26, 2005, the last Syrian 
soldier left Lebanon, though Syrian intelligence personnel 
stayed behind. On May 29, 2005, national democratic elec- 
tions were held in Lebanon. 

On February 26, 2005, another important development 
was Husni Mubarak’s statement to the French daily Le Figaro 
that, in the Egyptian presidential elections scheduled for fall 
2005, more than one candidate will be able to run. Until now 
only Mubarak had offered his candidacy after being nomi- 
nated by parliament with the support of the government's 
powerful National Democratic Party. He was elected through 
a national referendum whereby Egyptians simply voted “yes” 
or “no.” The 2005 elections were to be conducted through se- 
cret ballots and direct elections with international observers 
supervising them, as had been the case with the Palestinian 
elections in January the same year. Mubarak acted to imple- 
ment the reform, particularly by amending Article 76 of the 
Egyptian Constitution. This revision provides for direct elec- 
tions via secret ballots and allows an unlimited number of 
candidates to run for presidential office. There are pressures 
on Mubarak to amend Article 77 as well, which currently sets 
no limits on the number of times a president may run for of- 
fice. Several candidates entered the race, among them Profes- 
sor Sa‘d al-Din Ibrahim, a key civil rights activist who spent 
time in prison for his advocacy of drastic democratic reforms, 
and Dr. Nawwal al-Sa‘dawi, a leading feminist who strongly 
favors the separation of religion and state. It appears that a 
good number of the candidates have no military background, 
signaling perhaps a departure from a tradition that began in 
1952 whereby former army officers held the supreme leader- 
ship post. While the reform may be regarded as an evolution- 
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In the Aggadah 

In the Aggadah, Micaiah is identified with the anonymous 
prophet who “came near unto Ahab” and foretold the de- 
struction of the Aramean army (1 Kings 20:13; SOR 20, p. 52). 
Later, when he predicted the death of Ahab in battle, the false 
prophet Zedekiah b. Chenaanah challenged his prophecy, 
claiming that Elijah had previously prophesied that the dogs 
would lick Ahab’s blood in the field of Naboth, and he would 
not therefore be slain on a battlefield three days’ journey from 
there. However, both prophecies were fulfilled. Ahab fell in 
Ramoth-Gilead, but his blood was licked by the dogs in Sa- 
maria, when they washed the slain king’s chariot there (1 Kings 
22:28; Jos., Ant. 8:15, 4). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.A. Montgomery, The Book of Kings (icc, 
1951), 335-41; B. Oppenheimer, in: Sefer Urbach (1955), 89-93. IN 
THE AGGADAH: Ginzberg, Legends, index; for further bibliography 
see *Prophecy. 


°MICHAEL II, Byzantine emperor (820-29) to whom strong 
Judaizing leanings were ascribed, partly because of his icon- 
oclasm. A tenth-century chronicler states that Michael re- 
lieved Jews of financial burdens and that he “loved Jews above 
all mortals” since he was himself half Jewish and had been 
brought up by Jews. It is possible that Michael may have come 
under Jewish influence as a native of Amorium in Phrygia, 
a province noted for Judeo-Christian syncretism, including 
sects which kept the whole of Jewish law except circumcision 
and had close contact with Jews. However, the main impetus 
for imputing pro-Jewish sentiments to Michael came from the 
desire of the succeeding dynasty, the Macedonian, to discredit 
the founder of the Amorian dynasty. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Starr, Jews in the Byzantine Empire 641-1204 
(1939), index; idem, in: HTR, 29 (1936), 93-106; G. Caro, in: MGwJ, 
53 (1909), 576-80; F. Doelger, Regesten der Kaiserurkunden des Ost- 
roemischen Reiches von 565-1453, 1 (1924), no. 414; Baron Social’, 3 


(1957), 178. 
[Andrew Sharf] 


°MICHAEL VIII PALAEOLOGUS, Byzantine emperor 
(1259-82). In 1261 Michael recaptured Constantinople from 
the Latins, who had held it from 1204, and restored an inde- 
pendent if greatly reduced empire. Unlike his predecessors 
in Nicaea, he had no reason to suspect his Jewish subjects of 
having contact with Jews in hostile territory and was anxious 
to gain their support. Therefore as recorded by Jacob ben Eli- 
jah, the only contemporary Hebrew source, he called together 
the leaders of the Jewish communities and promised them re- 
ligious tolerance as well as thus ending a series of nearly 40 
years of persecutions (see *Epirus). Michael also persuaded his 
son and co-emperor Andronicus 11 Palaeologus (1282-1328) 
to continue and expand this policy, so that the Jews of Con- 
stantinople - as distinct from Jewish merchants of hostile 
Venice living in Constantinople - were allowed to live and 
build synagogues wherever they wished - to the displeasure 
of Patriarch Athanasius 1. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Starr, Romania (1949), 20-23; J. Mann, 
in: REJ, 82 (1926), 372-3; P. Charanis, in: Speculum, 22 (1947), 75-76. 


[Andrew Sharf] 


MICHAEL, HEIMANN JOSEPH HAYYIM (1792-1846), 
German merchant and bibliophile. Michael was born in Ham- 
burg and lived there all his life. He assembled one of the finest 
collections of Hebrew manuscripts and books, a library con- 
taining 5,471 printed books and 862 manuscripts, of which 60 
were autographs and 110 were written between 1240 and 1450. 
He maintained a lively correspondence, partly in German in 
Hebrew letters and partly in an attractive Hebrew, with L. *Zunz 
(in the years 1832-46), S.J. *Rapoport, and S.D. *Luzzatto. This 
correspondence is a treasury of bibliographical information. 

A detailed catalog of Michael’s collection, Ozerot Hayyim, 
with notes by Moritz Steinschneider and an introduction by 
L. Zunz, appeared in 1848. After Michael's death his friend 
M. Isler appealed to all friends of Jewish scholarship, wealthy 
German Jewry in particular, to preserve the priceless collec- 
tion in Jewish hands and to save it from being sold abroad. 
The appeal was in vain, and Michael's library was dispersed, 
the books going to the British Museum in London and the 
manuscripts, over 860 pieces, to the Bodleian at Oxford (see 
*Libraries) for a little over £1,000. 

Michael’s encyclopedic work, Or ha-Hayyim (1891; repr. 
Jerusalem, 1965, with additional notes by N. Ben-Menahem), 
based on his very rich collection, contains the biographies and 
bibliographies of medieval Jewish scholars. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Berliner, in: JJLG, 4 (1906), 269-74; A. 
Marx, Studies in Jewish History and Booklore (1944), 221-4 and pas- 
sim; H. Michael, Or ha-Hayyim (19657). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 


ADB, Vol. 21, 673. 
[Naphtali Ben-Menahem] 


MICHAEL, JAKOB (1894-1979), U.S. financier and philan- 
thropist. Born in Frankfurt, he began his business career in 
1910 with his father-in-law’s metal-trading firm, Beer Sond- 
heimer. Demobilized from the German army in 1917, he be- 
came active in trade and industry, but in 1933 left Germany 
for Holland, and in 1939 moved to the United States where he 
continued his activities in various industrial enterprises. He 
was prominent in many Jewish philanthropic, educational, 
and scientific institutions. He financed a high school and a 
children’s home in Pardes Hannah, Israel; an institute of bio- 
medical research at the Einstein College of Medicine, New 
York; the institute of nuclear science at the Weizmann Institute 
in Israel; and a college of Hebraic studies at Yeshiva Univer- 
sity, New York. Much of his attention was devoted to religious 
institutions, and his special interests included the collecting 
of Jewish ceremonial objects and Jewish music. He donated 
a collection of 25,000 items of Jewish music to the Hebrew 
University and many valuable books and ceremonial objects 
to the Israel Museum (including a complete synagogue taken 


from Vittorio Veneto in Italy). 
[Joachim O. Ronall] 
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MICHAEL, MOSES 


MICHAEL (Michaes, Michall), MOSES (Moshe bar Jehiel; 
1675-1740), ship owner and international trader, born in Harz- 
feld, Germany. Michael immigrated to New York, and from 
1717 shipped large quantities of foodstuffs, sometimes lumber 
and candles, to Curacao, and supplied its garrison with flour 
and other foodstuffs. Michael usually traveled with his cargo 
on board his schooner Abigail. From 1721 to 1722 he was in 
partnership with Michael Asser of Boston; from 1731 to 1732, 
with his son Michael Michaels (d. 1736). In 1729 he paid for 
the privilege of placing the first cornerstone of New York's Mill 
Street Synagogue. He died in Curacao. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.A. Alexander, Notes on the Alexander Fam- 
ily of South Carolina and Georgia (1954), 98-105; I.S. Emmanuel, Pre- 
cious Stones of the Jews of Curagao (1957), 260-5. 


[Isaac Samuel Emmanuel] 


MICHAEL, SAMI (1926- ), Israeli writer. Born in Baghdad, 
Iraq, to a middle-class family, Michael attended Jewish pri- 
mary and secondary schools. After the pogroms in 1941 (the 
Farhoud), he joined the Communist underground. Years later, 
he explained that it was both as a Jew and as an Iraqi patriot 
that he chose to struggle for seven years in the underground, 
in the belief that only Communism had the potential to bring 
about a liberal society in Iraq which would, among other 
things, support the advancement of its Jewish citizens (“Un- 
bounded Ideas,” 2000). With the outbreak of the War of Inde- 
pendence in Israel, the situation of the Jews in Iraq worsened. 
Michael, targeted both as a Jew and as a Communist, fled to 
Iran, from where, with the help of the Jewish Agency in Tehe- 
ran, he arrived in Israel in April 1949. “I belong to Israel out of 
love, not out of ideology,” is how Michael describes his identity 
as an Israeli, eschewing a Zionist as well as an anti-Zionist def- 
inition. Michael sees himself first and foremost as a Jew, heir 
to the 2,500-year-old cultural tradition of the Babylonian Jews, 
which was unbroken until persecution and wanderings finally 
caught up with them after 1948. In other words, Michael does 
not consider Israel to be the ultimate, ideal home for all Jews. 
He believes that the Diaspora is another appropriate dynamic 
form of Jewish life. His own personal decision in favor of Israel 
was the result of his emotional bond, and he therefore defines 
himself as an “Israeli patriot” only in the sense of his attach- 
ment to the milieu and scenery of the place. 

This nonconsensual view is a guiding force in Michael's 
life, expressing itself in both his civic and his creative activi- 
ties. He arrived in Israel in a crucial period, during which the 
newly established state had to absorb hundreds of thousands 
of new immigrants from east and west. Michael did not accept 
the monolithic, culturally coercive attitude of the so-called 
“melting-pot” policy, and he sought instead to assert himself 
by remaining, as it were, on the seam. He served in the Israel 
Defense Forces (1950-52), lived through the trials and tribula- 
tions of his parents in a transit camp (1951-56), and made his 
living as a journalist for the Arabic newspaper Al-Ittihad in 
Haifa. Michael served it as an itinerant correspondent, cover- 
ing the lives of the new immigrants in the transit camps as well 
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as those of Arabs living in villages under the military regime 
that Israel imposed on them in the early years of the state. At 
the same time, he began writing prose in Arabic. 

Throughout this period he was active in the Israeli Com- 
munist Party, but in 1955, with knowledge of the shocking de- 
tails of Stalin’s reign of terror, he left the party for good. He 
worked for 27 years (1955-82) as a hydrologist at the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, studying hydrology in his free time at the 
British Institutes as well as psychology and Arabic literature 
at the University of Haifa. 

For 15 years (1955-70), Michael swore himself to literary 
silence. Only at the beginning of the 1970s, did he turn back 
to writing - this time only in the Hebrew tongue. Michael's 
writing is distinguished by its humane and social sensitivity. 
He is among the prime movers of the literary sea-change that 
has been occurring in Israel since the mid-1970s. This trend 
shifted social representation from the central current to the 
margins, broadening the boundaries of the consensual culture 
toward a multiculturalism inclusive of ethnic communities 
and minorities, and stirring voices within a public discourse 
driven by sectorality and social divisions. Sami Michael deals 
primarily with “the Other,’ “the stranger,’ “the outsider,’ grant- 
ing these figures a presence of their own: the immigrant fac- 
ing the arrogance of the veteran citizen (in Shavim ve-Shavim 
Yoter, “All Men Are Equal, but Some Are More So,’ 1974); the 
Israeli Arab coping with the animosity of the Jewish-Israeli 
regime (in Hasut, 1977; Refuge, 1988; Hazozrah ba-Vadi, A 
Trumpet in the Wadi, 2003); the woman silenced by patriar- 
chy, in both family and communal frameworks (in Viktoria, 
1993; Victoria, 1995; and “The Third Wing,’ 2000). Of all these 
figures, the dominant one is that of the immigrant from an 
Arabic-speaking country, struggling with diverse versions of 
Israeliness. As might be expected, Michael's depiction draws 
upon biographical materials and his own experience of aliyah, 
tossed as he was between a loved, familiar past and a new, alien 
present, in which he struggled to forge his own Israeli iden- 
tity. Thus, David in “All Men Are Equal, but Some Are More 
So,’ for all his efforts to shake off the past and hold fast to the 
Israeli present, is constantly made to feel like a second-class 
citizen; beginning as a penniless child of the transit camps, 
he emerges as a “hero” of the Six-Day-War, yet his erudition, 
professional skills, and his prowess as a fighter will never make 
him an equal among equals. 

In contrast to David’s angry protest, Mordokh, in Refuge, 
has spent years languishing in an Iraqi jail for his activity in 
the Communist underground and is grateful to the State of 
Israel for giving him asylum. Nevertheless, he finds it hard to 
reconcile himself to Israel’s social reality, in which the class gap 
is continually widening, resulting in injustice and discrimi- 
nation against both Jewish and Arab communities. Unable to 
withstand the tension, Mordokh flees to the past. In Mayim 
Noshkim le-Mayim (“Water Kissing Water,’ 2001), a sense of 
reconciliation with life in Israel begins to make itself felt. Jo- 
seph, who, like the other figures, came to Israel in the mass 
immigration during the 1950s, arrives only many years later at 
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an alternative Israeli identity of his own, one that even now in- 
corporates a wrenching internal oscillation between past and 
present and is repulsed by the communal rifts between Jews 
and Arabs, religious and secular Jews, and Jews of Ashkenazi 
(European) and Mizrahi (Middle Eastern or North African) 
origin. Now, however, these dilemmas are played out in a con- 
text of pride, self-esteem, and a sense of belonging. 

Along with his concern with the Israeli present, Michael 
devotes a large part of his oeuvre to the past — that is, to Jewish 
life in Baghdad in the 1930s and 1940s. Here too, he sets out to 
subvert the stereotypical image of the “galut Jew” by depicting 
episodes of a colorful, tempestuous past, unfolding a hetero- 
geneous community of traditionalists, secularists, and intel- 
lectuals. These themes underlie Hofen shel Arafel (“A Handful 
of Fog,” 1979) and Victoria, as well as two of Michael’s nov- 
els for young people, Ahavah bein ha-Dekalim (“Love among 
the Palms,” 1990) and Sufah bein ha-Dekalim (“Storm over 
the Palms,” 1975). 

The poetic fabric of Michael’s writing is engaging for 
its plots and characters, but also for the play of his texts with 
multiple languages and cultures. The overt level is that of the 
Hebrew language, with the variety of styles which it embraces; 
implicitly, however, Michael continues to “flirt” lovingly and 
longingly with the Arabic (and Judeo-Arabic) language and 
culture, which emerges in a wealth of sayings and customs. 

Michael’s other works include novels for young people: 
“Tin Shacks and Dreams” (1979), “Brown Devils” (1993); plays: 
“Demons in the Basement” (1983), “Twins” (1988); and col- 
lected interviews: Eleh Shivtei Yisrael (“These Are the Tribes 
of Israel: Twelve Interviews about Social Integration in Israel,” 
1984), “The Israeli Experience” (2001). Michael also translated 
Naguib Mahfouz’s Cairo Trilogy into Hebrew. His books have 
received many awards and have been translated into many lan- 
guages, including Arabic. Information concerning translations 
is available at the 1THL website at www.ithl.org.il. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Meirovitz, “Mezi’ut Murkevet, Ketivah 
Funkziyonalit: Al Hasut; in: Siman Keriah, 8 (1978), 414-417; Y. Oren, 
“Viktoriyah - Dugma le-Roman Etni; in: Dimui, 10 (1995), 42-50; D. 
Ben-Shitrit (director), Samir, a Documentary Film about S. Michael 
(1996); N.E. Berg, “‘Sifrut ha-Maabarah: Transit Camp Literature, 
Literature of Transition,’ in: Critical Essays on Israeli Society, Religion 
and Government (1997), 187-207; H. Hever, “Lo Banu min ha-Yam: 
Kavim le-Geografiyah Sifrutit Mizrahit, in: Teoriyah u-Bikkoret, 16 
(2000), 181-195; D. Ben-Habib, “Margalit, Moladeti: Migdar ve-Edah 
be-Sifrei ha-Maabarah shel S. Michael? in: Teoriyah u-Bikkoret, 20 
(2002), 243-258; N.E. Berg, More and More Equal: The Literary Works 


of Sami Michael (2004). 
[Yaftah Berlovitz (2™4 ed.)] 


MICHAEL AND GABRIEL, two *angels named in Daniel 
10:13, 21; 12:1 and Daniel 8:16; 9:21 respectively. 


The Attributions of Proper Names to Angels 

Michael and Gabriel are usually cited as the earliest instance 
of the practice of attributing proper names to angels; and it is 
just the contrast between the anonymity of the seraphim in 
Isaiah 6:2, 6 on the one hand and the explicit naming of Ga- 
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briel in Daniel 9:21 and of Michael in Daniel 10:21 on the other 
that is cited by R. Simeon b. Lakish as proof that the names of 
the angels were something that the returning exiles brought 
with them from Babylonia (TJ, RH 1:2, 56d). But these are not 
strictly the oldest examples. According to the critical view, the 
Book of *Daniel is of later authorship than those of *Zecha- 
riah and *Job; yet “the Satan [Accuser],” Zechariah 3:1-2; Job 
1:6-12; 2:2-7 is a virtual proper name, and it is retained as the 
name of the angel in question throughout Jewish literature; 
but these passages too are post-Exilic. A special early instance 
is Beth-El (Jer. 48:13), a real proper name shortened from (Ha) 
El-Beth-El, Genesis 31:13; 35:7, “The Numen of Beth-El,” who 
was the special tutelary genius of Jacob and of the nation Israel 
(see the Book of *Hosea B-b; H.L. Ginsberg, in: JBL, 80 (1961), 
339-47). Already the E document of the Pentateuch has made 
an angel of this being (Gen. 31:11), and Deutero-Hosea, who 
in Hosea 12:3-5, 13 palpably draws on the E story of Jacob em- 
bedded in Genesis 25 and 27-35 (and modifies it for his own 
purposes), refers to the being alternately as elohim, “a divine 
being” (Hos. 12:4) and malakh, “an angel” (Hos. 12:5). 


Michael 

Michael (Mikhail, 9X21 “Who is like God?” — in ten pas- 
sages the name of as many men: Num. 13:13; 1 Chron. 5:13, 
14; 6:25; 7:33 8:16; 12:21; 27:18; 11 Chron. 21:2; Ezra 8:8). Daniel 
10:2-11 states that Daniel practiced asceticism for three full 
weeks in his endeavor to move Heaven to reveal to him what 
he wanted to know. At the end of that period a frightening 
figure appeared to him. He fell on his face in terror, but the 
being helped him to his feet and told him that he had been 
sent to deliver a message to him. In 10:12-21 he then explains 
that Daniel’s petition had been received favorably on the very 
first day, but the speaker was unable to leave his post for 21 
days because he was holding in check “the prince [sar, 1¥] of 
the kingdom of Persia”; at the end of that period, however, he 
was relieved in this task by “Michael, one of the chief princes 
[sarim]? whom he left there “with the kings of Persia” He 
himself will only stay with Daniel long enough to inform him 
“what will befall your people at the end of the days” (verse 14), 
for he will have to “return to fight with the prince of Persia 
and when he retires - there comes the prince of Greece ... and 
there is none who shares my efforts against all these but your 
(pl. ie., the Jews’) prince, Michael.” At the climax of history, it 
is “Michael, the great prince who stands guard over your fel- 
low countrymen,’ who will arise and save them (12:1). It will 
be seen that sar - properly “dignitary,’ “official,” or “minister,” 
but here better “prince” in view of the designation of God in 
8:25 as “the sar of sarim” - means “angel,” that every nation 
is conceived of as having an angelic representative, and that 
the author conceives of these representatives as engaging in 
clashes with each other which prefigure clashes between the 
respective nations. Obviously, the germ of this idea is Deu- 
teronomy 32:8, which reads, according to the text of the Sep- 
tuagint and a fragment from Qumran: “When the Most High 
gave nations their countries,/ When he set the divisions of 
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man,// He established peoples’ homelands/to the number of 
the divine beings.”// For “the divine beings” (beneel, lit. “chil- 
dren of God”), the Masoretic Text reads “the Israelites” (bene 
Yisrael, lit. “the children of Israel”). The latter, however, is a 
conflation of the Septuagint-Qumran reading ?X 712 and a 
variant 9X "Ww which is presupposed by the above Daniel pas- 
sages (H.L. Ginsberg, in: Eretz-Israel, 9 (1969), 45, n. 4). On 
the other hand the writer in Daniel diverges from his source 
in one important respect. The next verse in Deuteronomy 32, 
namely verse 9, specifically makes an exception of Israel: the 
latter is not apportioned to any benel or sarel (“But YHWH’s 
people is his own portion,/ Jacob is his own allotment.) All 
the passages cited above from Daniel 10-12 are from the pen 
of Apoc 111 (see *Daniel, Book of, B). 


Gabriel 

Gabriel (Gavriel, Onaga). This angel is the creation of Apoc Iv, 
the author of Daniel 9 and of sundry interpolations in chap- 
ters 7, 8, 11, and 12 (see *Daniel 8). In chapter 9 itself, Gabriel 
appears to the apocalyptist (9:21) in the first year of Darius 
the Mede (9:1, see *Daniel 8) in answer to his prayer for en- 
lightenment on the subject of the 70 years of Jeremiah (Jer. 
25:11-12; 29:10). Gabriel explains that those 70 years are in re- 
ality 70 weeks of years (septennia), and proceeds to sketch the 
course that history will take during those 70 hebdomads. This 
is closely analogous to the role that is played in Apoc 111 (chs. 
10-12) by an angel who is not named but merely described, 
who appears to Daniel in the third year of Cyrus in response 
to three weeks of mourning, and tells him in astonishing detail 
what is destined to take place from that date until the horrors 
of Antiochus rv. Apoc rv wished to imply that his Gabriel was 
identical with this informant of Apoc 111, and this he did in a 
subtle way. Apoc 111’s informant explains to him in 10:12-13 
that Daniel's petition for enlightenment was favorably received 
at the very beginning of his quasi-fast, and the delay was only 
due to the informant’s being tied down with keeping the prince 
of Persia at bay (see above). Then in 10:20-21 he goes on to 
say that he has barely enough time at his disposal to impart 
to Daniel “that which is written in the book of truth [or, that 
which is written in the book, truly]” because he must presently 
go back to the combat with the prince of Persia, and after that 
with the prince of Greece, “and there is none who shares my 
efforts against these but your [i.e., the Jews’] prince Michael,” 
after which Apoc Iv interpolates (11:1) “and ever since the first 
year of Darius the Mede [the date of 9:1, on which Gabriel ap- 
peared to the seer] I have been standing by him to strengthen 
and support him.” The implication is clearly this: “The same 
cause that prevented me from coming to you during the past 
three weeks also explains why I have not appeared to you for 
such a long time since my last visit.” In other words, the un- 
named linen-clad one of chapters 10-12 is identical with the 
Gabriel of chapter 9. Apoc Iv has also taken steps to identify 
with the latter the originally unnamed being of Apoc 11 (ch. 
8). Daniel 8:15 reads. “And when I, Daniel, beheld the vision 
[hazon] I asked [prayed] for an explanation, and lo, there 
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was standing before me one having the appearance of a man 
[gaver].” Inspired by this last word, Apoc rv interpolated here, 
“(16) And I heard somebody’s voice between [the banks of?] 
Ulai. He called out, ‘Gabriel [Gavriel]! Explain the statement 
[mareh] to him.” Mareh must mean “statement,” and the 
reference must be to the statement about the evenings and 
mornings in verse 14, in view of verse 26; and verses 13-14 and 
26a — also, by the way, verse 27b — are, just like verse 16, inter- 
polations of Apoc Iv in the text of Apoc 11 (the original text 
of ch. 8), so that they may be described as 11-d. In 9:21b, then, 
when Apoc Iv tells how he was visited by “the man [here the 
Hebrew has ha-‘ish, but the Aramaic original doubtless had 
gavra here as well as gevar in 8:15] Gabriel who had appeared 
to me before in the vision,’ he is referring back to chapter 8 
as interpolated by himself. 

[Harold Louis Ginsberg] 
In the Aggadah 
Michael and Gabriel, along with Uriel and Raphael, are the 
four angels who surround the throne of the Almighty (Num. 
R. 2:10; cf. Enoch 9:1). Michael, as the constant defender of the 
Jewish people (PR, 46), is considered greater than Gabriel (Ber. 
4b). The aggadah consistently identifies Michael and Gabriel 
with the anonymous divine messengers or angels mentioned 
in the Bible. Thus, they were two of the three angels who vis- 
ited Abraham after his circumcision (Gen. R. 48:9), Michael's 
task being to announce the future birth of Isaac while Gabri- 
el’s was to destroy Sodom (Gen. R. 50:2). It is Michael who 
called to Abraham at the *Akedah, telling him not to offer 
up Isaac (Midrash Va-Yosha in A. Jellinek, Beit ha-Midrash, 
1:38). It was either Michael or Gabriel who wrestled with Jacob 
(Gen. R. 78:1) and appeared to Moses at Horeb (Ex. R. 2:5). 
It was Michael who rescued Abraham from the fiery furnace 
(Gen. R. 44:13) and also informed him of the capture of Lot 
(pdRE, 27). He also accompanied the servant of Abraham in 
his mission to find a wife for Isaac (Gen. R. 59:10). Michael 
and Gabriel were called upon to record that the birthright was 
sold to Jacob by Esau (Gen. R. 63:14). They were both among 
the angels who accompanied God when He came down on 
Mount Sinai (Deut. R. 2:34). Although they were considered 
the kings of the angels, they were afraid of Moses (Eccles. R. 
9:11, 2), and they refused to take his soul, so that God him- 
self had to do so. Michael and Gabriel then stood at either 
side of Moses’ bier (Deut. R. 11:10). On the day that Solomon 
married the daughter of Pharaoh-Neco, Michael came down 
from heaven and stuck a reed in the sea, round which matter 
settled, and upon this Rome, the future destroyer of Israel, 
was built (Song R. 1:6, 4). Michael smote Sennacherib and his 
army, and Gabriel delivered Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah 
(Ex. R. 18:5) from the fiery furnace. Michael acted as the de- 
fender of the Jews against every charge which Haman brought 
against them (Esth. R. 7:12). It was Michael who pushed Ha- 
man against Esther to make it appear as if Haman intended to 
violate her (Esth. R. 10:9). Both Michael and Gabriel will be 
among those who will accompany the Messiah, and they will 
then contend with the wicked (Otiyyot de-Rabbi Akiva Shin). 
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Michael is made up entirely of snow and Gabriel of fire, and 
though they stand near one another they do not injure one 
another, thus indicating the power of God to “make peace in 
His high places” (Job 25:2; Deut. R. 5:12). Michael also occu- 
pies an important place in the interpretation of biblical sto- 
ries in later Midrashim, e.g., Exodus Rabbah, Midrash Avkir, 


and Midrash Konen. 
[Aaron Rothkoff] 


In the Kabbalah 

The motifs of Michael and Gabriel as found in the aggadah 
are in general repeated in the Kabbalah, but Michael is given 
an added importance. 

In the Heikhalot and Merkabah literature of the late tal- 
mudic period and the period of the geonim, Michael plays a 
central role in the realm of the Chariot. He is the guardian 
of the south side, the figure of the lion in the Chariot, and so 
on (the descriptions vary in the different versions of this lit- 
erature). In any case he is one of the four archangels, despite 
the interchange of names in the list. G. Scholem has deduced, 
from a statement in Perek Re’iyyot Yehezkel (Wertheimer, Bat- 
tei Midrashot, 2 (1955), 132-3) and from other sources, that at 
first Michael and *Metatron were identical - the guardian of 
the interior and the highest figure in the domain of the angels 
in the Merkabah literature and in the Kabbalah which suc- 
ceeded it - and that some of the descriptions of Michael in 
talmudic and midrashic literature were later transferred to the 
figure of Metatron. He is outstanding as guardian and protec- 
tor of Israel in Merkabah literature and in the European mys- 
tical literature of the Hasidei Ashkenaz and early kabbalistic 
circles. A central role in bringing about the redemption was 
attributed to him in midrashic and Merkabah literature. Such 
descriptions of the role of Michael relied mainly on sayings in 
the Book of Zerubbabel and other apocalyptic works dating 
from the end of the ancient era and the beginning of the Mid- 
dle Ages, in which Michael was assigned the role of revealer 
and bringer of tidings. (As there is in the various versions an 
interchange between Michael and Metatron, it does indeed 
seem that the two figures are basically identical.) 

In kabbalistic literature Michael is allotted the role of 
grace in the Merkabah, angel of the right, representing the 
Sefirah Hesed (“grace”). In several places in the *Zohar Mi- 
chael symbolizes the Sefirah Hesed itself (Zohar 1:98b-99a, 
Sitrei Torah; 2:147, et al.). All the symbols of grace (the right 
side, silver, water, etc.) are to be found in the descriptions of 
the angel Michael. He is frequently described as a high priest, 
and the Zohar and later kabbalists (e.g., Moses Cordovero) 
portray him as bringing the souls of the righteous before the 
Almighty, an act which led to their inclusion in the world of 
emanation (azilut). 

: [Joseph Dan] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.L. Ginsberg, Studies in Daniel (1948). IN 
THE AGGADAH AND IN KABBALAH: J. Kaufman (Ibn Shemuel), 
Midreshei Ge'ullah (1954), 73ff.; R. Margulies, Malakhei Elyon (1945), 
87-89, 108-35; I. Tishby, Mishnat ha-Zohar, 1 (1949), 463-9; Ginz- 
berg, Legends, 7 (1967°), 311-2 and index; G. Scholem, Jewish Gnos- 
ticism... (1960), 43-45. 
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MICHAELIS, SIR ARCHIE (1889-1975), Australian politi- 
cian. Born in Melbourne, Archie Michaelis worked in his suc- 
cessful family firm of leather goods merchants before entering 
state politics in Victoria, Australia. Michaelis became one of 
the best-known politicians in Melbourne and the state of Vic- 
toria. Always a member of the right-of-center party (which 
changed its name several times during his career), Michaelis 
sat in the Victorian Legislative Assembly as member for St. 
Kilda from 1932 to 1952. He served as minister without port- 
folio in 1945 and was speaker of the Victorian Legislative As- 
sembly from 1950 to 1952. He was president of the St. Kilda 
Hebrew Congregation, a leading Orthodox synagogue in Mel- 
bourne. Originally typical of Jews of his background in oppos- 
ing “political Zionism,’ by the end of his life he had become 
a strong supporter of Israel. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: W.D. Rubinstein, Australia 11, 304-6. 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 


°MICHAELIS, JOHANN DAVID (1717-1791), German Bible 
scholar. Born in Halle, Michaelis was the son of the theologian 
and Orientalist Ch. B. Michaelis. In 1746 he was appointed 
professor of Oriental languages in Goettingen. While he was 
at first a pietist of the Halle school, after a stay in England 
(1741-42) he advocated, somewhat inconsistently, a moder- 
ately rationalistic orthodoxy. His Einleitung in die goettlichen 
Schriften des Neuen Bundes (1750; 1787-884) was the first text- 
book on the historical-critical approach to the New Testament. 
His early works included a Hebrew grammar textbook (Halle, 
1745) and a compendium of Jewish marriage laws Ehegesetze 
Moses (Goettingen, 1755). In his Gruendliche Erklaerung des 
mosaischen Rechts (Frankfurt, 6 vols., 1770-75) he interpreted 
the laws of the Pentateuch as the work of the statesmanlike 
wisdom of Moses, whose aim was the separation of Israel 
from the heathens. He popularized the conclusions of biblical 
scholarship in a translation of the Bible with notes (13 vols., 
1769-83). He also wrote an introduction to the Old Testament, 
Einleitung in die Schriften des Alten Bundes (1787). In 1761 he 
suggested to the king of Denmark that a scientific expedition 
be sent to Arabia. Through his extremely diverse academic and 
literary activities he enjoyed a worldwide reputation; however, 
in his later years, as a result of weaknesses of character and of 
scholarship, he became progressively isolated. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.M. Hassencamp, Leben des Herrn J.D. Mi- 
chaelis, von ihm selbst beschrieben (1793); R. Smend, Johann David Mi- 
chaelis (Ger. 1898); R. Kittel, in: Realencyklopaedie fuer protestantische 
Theologie und Kirche, 13 (1903), 54ff.; E. Kutsch, in: Ree’, 4 (1960), 
934-5 (incl. bibl.). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.-R. Loewenbrueck, 
Judenfeindschaft im Zeitalter der Aufklaerung (1995). 


[Rudolf Smend] 


MICHAELIS, LEONOR (1875-1949), German biochem- 
ist. Born in Berlin, he worked with Paul *Ehrlich at the City 
Hospital where he directed the bacteriology department from 
1906 to 1922. In 1908 he was appointed professor of medicine 
at the University of Berlin, and from 1920, professor of physi- 
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cal chemistry. From 1922 to 1926 he was professor of biochem- 
istry in Nagoya, Japan. In 1926 he went to the Johns Hopkins 
University in the U.S. and then to the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research in New York. He contributed many scientific 
papers on topics concerned with casein, blood pH in biologi- 
cal systems, the behavior of dyestuffs in biological media, and 
respiration. His books included Hydrogen Ion Concentration 
(1926), Praktikum der physikalischen Chemie inbesondere der 
Kolloidchemie fuer Mediziner und Biologen (1930; Practical, 
Physical and Colloid Chemistry for Students of Medicine and 
Biology, 1925), and Oxydations-Reduktion Potential (1929; Oxi- 
dation Reduction Potentials, 1930). 

[Samuel Aaron Miller] 


MICHAELIS, SIR MAX (1860-1932), South African mining 
magnate and philanthropist. Born in Eisfeld, Germany, Mi- 
chaelis worked in a Frankfurt banking house before immigrat- 
ing to South Africa in 1876. He settled in Kimberley where he 
formed a diamond-buying company which was later taken 
over by De Beers. Michaelis is best known for his interest in 
and benefactions to art and education. He established scholar- 
ships in South Africa and England, including the Jewish War 
Memorial Scholarship at Oxford. He donated funds to the 
University of Cape Town for a school of fine arts which was 
named after him. In 1912 he bought the Hugh Lane collection 
of Dutch masters, which he presented to the South African na- 
tion as the nucleus of the Michaelis Art Gallery in Cape Town. 
Michaelis contributed to the Johannesburg Art Gallery, City 
Library, and to hospitals. He was knighted in 1924. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: P.H. Emden, Randlords (1935), index. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Wheatcroft, The Randlords, 135-36, index. 


[Louis Hotz] 


MICHAELS, ALAN RICHARD (“Al”; 1944-_), U.S. sports 
broadcaster. The Brooklyn, New York-born Tv sports broad- 
caster was raised near Ebbets Field, fabled home of the Brook- 
lyn Dodgers, which inspired his future award-winning career. 
Michaels graduated from Arizona State University in 1966, and 
almost immediately went into sports broadcasting, starting 
with a Hawaii team in the baseball minor leagues. He broad- 
cast a World Series on radio in 1972, meeting his childhood 
goal of doing such a broadcast before he turned 30. He broad- 
cast many prominent sports events of the late 20" century, in- 
cluding the U.S. upset of the U.S.S.R. hockey team at the 1980 
Winter Olympics. As the game ended, he shouted, “Do you 
believe in miracles,’ one of the most famous calls in sports his- 
tory, and has twice since then played himself in film and rv 
recreations of that event. Michaels was the lead broadcaster for 
Monday Night Football from 1986, and won an Emmy award 
for his broadcast of the third game of the 1989 World Series, 
which was interrupted by an earthquake. In 2004, Michaels 
broadcast his first National Basketball Association finals, mak- 
ing him the only sportscaster to have announced a World Se- 
ries, a Super Bowl, a Stanley Cup final, and the nBa champi- 
onship. Michaels received a star on the Hollywood Walk of 
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Fame in 2004, and is a member of the National Sportscasters 
and Sportswriters Association Hall of Fame. He appeared as 
himself in the 1996 film, Jerry Maguire. Unlike Howard *Co- 
sell and Larry *Merchant, Michaels is more of a reporter than 
a commentator. In a 2004 interview, he said: “I look at sports 
as drama.... Let the drama play out.” 


[Alan D. Abbey (274 ed.)] 


MICHAELS, ANNE (1958- _) Canadian poet, novelist. The 
youngest of four children, Michaels was born in Toronto, where 
she continued to live. In 1980, she earned a B.A. in English from 
the University of Toronto, and taught creative writing courses 
there as well. Musically accomplished, she composed music for 
the theater. The Weight of Oranges (1986), her first collection of 
poetry, won the Commonwealth Prize for the Americas. A sec- 
ond poetry collection, Miner’s Pond (1991), won the Canadian 
Authors’ Association Award for Poetry and was short-listed for 
both the Governor General's Literary Award (Canada’s most 
prestigious literary prize) and the Trillium Award. A single 
volume containing both books was published in 1997. A third 
poetry collection, Skin Divers, was published in 1999. 

Michaels’s first novel, Fugitive Pieces, quickly established 
her national and international reputation. The work is a Jew- 
ish Canadian artist parable, a bipartite intergenerational book 
which juxtaposes two first-person autobiographical memoirs. 
The longer first section presents the journals (subdivided into 
seven titled sections) composed retrospectively by Jakob Beer, 
a Jewish poet, translator, and orphaned child survivor of the 
Holocaust, who is rescued from the mud of a Polish town and 
raised on a Greek island by Athos Roussos, an archaeologist, 
scientist, and righteous gentile. The second section records 
the narrative of Ben, the child of Holocaust survivors, who 
grows up in Weston, Ontario (then a separate municipality, 
and, in the present of his life, a suburb of Toronto), and who 
eventually finds on the Greek island of Idhra the two jour- 
nal volumes which form the first part of the novel. Although 
their individual histories differ, the lives of Jakob and Ben 
have been profoundly shaped and distorted by the Shoah. 
In language which is luminous, evocative, and poignant, the 
novel explores the nature of identity and the relation between 
personal, historical, genealogical, and geological memory. It 
highlights the acts of reading and writing and the power of 
language and love to heal, to redeem, and to provide mean- 
ing in a post-Holocaust world. 

Fugitive Pieces was a Canadian literary phenomenon. It 
remained at, or near, the top of the Canadian bestseller list 
for over two years, and the rights to the novel were sold to 
21 publishers around the world. The work has been awarded 
many prizes, both in Canada and abroad. These include the 
Trillium Prize and the Chapters / Books in Canada First Novel 
Award Canada; the Orange Prize for Fiction by female writers, 
and the Guardian Fiction Prize in Great Britain; the Lannan 
Literary Award in the United States and the Giuseppe Acerbi 
Literary Award in 2001. 

[Alexander Hart (2"4 ed.)] 
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MICHAELS, LORNE (1944-_), Canadian writer-producer. 
Born Lorne David Lipowitz to successful furrier Abraham 
and Florence (née Becker) Lipowitz in the affluent Forest Hill 
area of Toronto, Ontario, Michaels got involved with a the- 
ater group and began working on sketch comedy and satires 
while studying in the English program at the University of 
Toronto. After graduating college, Michaels left for England, 
where he worked briefly as a car salesman. Upon his return 
to Canada in 1966, Michaels and Hart Pomerantz began per- 
forming as a popular comedy duo on the csc. In November 
1967, he married comedy writer Rosie Schuster. Michaels and 
Pomerantz went to Hollywood to write for The Beautiful Phyl- 
lis Diller Show (1968), but the show only lasted six weeks. The 
duo picked up work with Rowan and Martin's Laugh-In, writ- 
ing the opening monologues for the hosts from 1968 to 1969; 
however, their material was often rewritten by senior writers 
or dismissed altogether. Disillusioned with the experience 
of writing for Laugh-In, Michaels and Pomerantz returned 
to Canada to create their own television programs. In 1970, 
the pair inked a deal with the cBc to create such specials as 
The Hart and Lorne Terrific Hour and Today Makes Me Ner- 
vous. Over the next four years Michaels continued to pitch 
ideas for Tv shows in Hollywood, and in 1975 NBC agreed to 
launch a live sketch comedy program called Saturday Night. 
(The show was retitled Saturday Night Live in 1977 after Sat- 
urday Night Live With Howard Cosell was cancelled in 1976.) 
The show launched the careers of such snz players as Chevy 
Chase, John Belushi, Dan Aykroyd, Gilda *Radner, Laraine 
Newman, Eddie Murphy, Billy *Crystal, Mike Myers, Adam 
*Sandler, and Will Ferrell in its more than 30-year history and 
has won 18 Emmy Awards and nabbed 60 nominations. Over 
the years Michaels also produced a film version of Gilda Rad- 
ner’s Broadway show Gilda Live (1980), Simon and Garfun- 
kel: The Concert in Central Park (1982), Nothing Lasts Forever 
(1984), and the Tv series Kids in the Hall (1988-94). By the 
early 1990s, a reinvigorated Saturday Night Live served as the 
springboard for a variety of successful comedy features, in- 
cluding Wayne’s World (1992), Coneheads (1993), and Tommy 
Boy (1994). Michaels became executive producer of NBc’s Late 
Night with Conan O’Brien in 1993 and The Colin Quinn Show 
in 2002. He was inducted into the Order of Canada and the 
Television Academy’s Hall of Fame, and received a star on the 
Canadian Walk of Fame. In 2004, Michaels produced the hit 
comedy Mean Girls and received an honorary award from the 


Producers Guild of America. 
[Adam Wills (2"4 ed.)] 


MICHAELSON, EZEKIEL ZEVI BEN ABRAHAM 
HAYYIM (1863-1942), Polish rabbi, biographer, and bibli- 
ographer. He was a child prodigy, and in one of his works he 
cites responsa which he claims to have written at the age of 
12. Orphaned in his early youth, he was forced to move from 
one place to another. In 1884 he was invited to become rabbi 
of the important community of Zamosc, but he refused. In the 
same year, he was elected rabbi of Karsinbrod. There he was 
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harassed by enemies and was even arraigned in court as a re- 
sult of a false accusation. In 1893 he became rabbi of Plonsk 
and from then on was known as “the rabbi of Plonsk.” At the 
outbreak of World War 1 he was on a visit to Carlsbad and was 
unable to return home. In 1922 he was elected a member of 
the rabbinical council of Warsaw, and engaged in many com- 
munal activities. When the German forces entered Warsaw he 
was working in the community archives and in 1942 he was 
taken to *Treblinka where he died. 

An exceptionally prolific writer whose knowledge of 
family lineages was unequaled, Michaelson published many 
books in such diverse fields as halakhah, aggadah, history, bi- 
ography, and bibliography. 

His best-known works are Degan Shamayim on tractates 
Berakhot and Rosh ha-Shanah (appended to Israel Jonah Lan- 
dau, Ein ha-Bedolah, 1901); responsa Beit Yehezkel, (1924); Pin- 
not ha-Bayit, novellae (1925); Siddur Beit ha-Ozar (1931 (1929)); 
responsa Tirosh ve- Yizhar (1936). His most famous biographies 
are those of R. Israel Jonah of Kempen, R. Meshullam Zalman 
Ashkenazi, R. Joseph *Teomim, R. Shabbetai *Bass, R. *Phine- 
has of Korets, the Margolioth family, R. Solomon *Ganzfried, 
R. Zevi Hirsh Zemah, and R. Jacob Aryeh of Radzymin, all ap- 
pended to his editions of their works. During the Holocaust, 
three large chests containing his manuscripts were lost. They 
included Imrei Yehezkel on the Pentateuch and Meat Zevi on 
the other books of the Bible. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Shemen, Di Biografie fun a Varshever 
Rov ha-Rov Zevi Yehezkel Michaelson (1948); Elleh Ezkerah, 2 (1957), 


195-202. 
[Itzhak Alfassi] 


MICHAELSON, ISAAC CHESAR (1903-1982), Israeli oph- 
thalmologist. Born in Scotland, he taught at Glasgow Univer- 
sity and served with the Royal Army Medical Corps in World 
War 11. During Israel’s War of Independence in 1948, he was 
specialist adviser to the Israel government and from 1953 
served as professor of ophthalmology at the Hebrew Univer- 
sity- Hadassah Medical School in Jerusalem. He set up eye clin- 
ics in Liberia, Malawi, Tanzania, and Rwanda and trained local 
doctors and medical assistants to run them. The Ophthalmol- 
ogy Research Laboratories administered by Michaelson and 
his colleagues from Hadassah Hospital in Jerusalem served an 
estimated patient-population of 20 million in Africa. 

A specialist on the diseases of the inner eye, Michael- 
son is the author of Circulation of the Inner Eye in Man and 
Animals (1952) and, with Ballantyne, of Textbook of Diseases 
of the Eye (19707). Michaelson was awarded the 1960 Israel 


Prize for medicine. 
[Lucien Harris] 


MICHAL (Heb. 779), the youngest daughter of King *Saul 
(Sam. 14:49), who loved *David and was given to him in mar- 
riage after he had killed 200 Philistines (in the Septuagint - 
100). Michal’s father had insisted on this as the condition for 
the marriage contract - “a hundred Philistines’ foreskins,’ 
instead of a dowry (18:27-29), hoping of course that David 
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would lose his life in the attempt to collect them. Michal, who 
loved David, was given to him instead of *Merab the elder, 
who had been promised to him but had been given to *Adriel 
the Meholathite (17:15; 18:17—20). 

Michal demonstrated her loyalty to David in deceiving 
her father’s messengers, who had been sent to murder David 
in his own home (19:17ff.). By the time Saul’s messengers dis- 
covered the deceit, David had had time to escape. Later Saul 
gave Michal to *Paltiel son of Laish from Gallim (25:44). 
When David reigned in Hebron, he asked Ish-Bosheth, the 
son of Saul, to bring Michal back apparently under pressure 
from Abner, who was about to defect to David. He did in fact 
take her from her husband and restore her to David (11 Sam. 
3:12-16). No doubt the demand was politically motivated, at 
least in part. David was trying to induce Israel (the northern 
tribes) to follow the example of Judah and accept him as its 
king (11 Sam. 2:5-7), and his marriage to a daughter of Saul 
who might become the mother of his successor would be an 
added inducement to the men of Israel to act upon his sugges- 
tion. When David leaped and danced in front of the Ark as it 
was brought to Jerusalem, Michal jeered that he had exposed 
himself “as one of the vain fellows shamelessly uncovers him- 
self” David answered her in anger, referring to his being cho- 
sen as king, “above thy father, and above all his house” (6:16, 
20-23). Michal remained childless (6:23). The masoretic text 
of 11 Samuel 21:8 mentions five children of Michal by *Adriel 
of Meholah, but the latter was in fact the husband of Merab 
(see above). Some versions (Lxx, the Syriac; cf. Sanh. 19b) 
have Merab here instead of Michal. 


[Samuel Abramsky] 


In the Aggadah 

Michal’s love for David is compared to that of Jonathan; 
whereas the latter saved David from Saul outside the palace, 
Michal did so inside the palace (Mid. Ps. 59:1). She is identi- 
cal with Eglah (mentioned in 11 Sam. 3:5 as David’s wife), and 
was so called because like a heifer (eglah) she refused to accept 
the yoke of her father (Mid. Ps. 59:4). This love was returned. 
Although David married Merab after Michal’s death he con- 
tinued to refer to “My wife, Michal” (11 Sam. 3:14; Sanh. 19b). 
Michal’s marriage to Palti (1 Sam. 25:44) was illegal, since she 
was already bethrothed to David (Sanh. ibid.), and she had no 
marital relations with him (ibid.). She is stated to have worn 
tefillin (Er. 96a). 

When rebuking David (11 Sam. 6:20), Michal made a 
forceful comparison between the modesty which Saul dis- 
played when covering his feet (1 Sam. 24:4), and David’s be- 
havior (Num. R. 4:20); it was on account of this criticism that 
she was punished with childlessness (Sanh. 21a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bright, Hist, 172, 176-7, 186; de Vaux, Anc 
Isr, index, s.v. Mikal; Morgenstern, in: AW, 49 (1931), 54-55; Stoebe, 
in: ZAWB, 77 (1958), 224-43; EM, S.V. incl. bibl. 


MICHALI, BINYAMIN YIZHAK (1910-1989), Hebrew 
writer, literary critic, and editor. Born in Bessarabia, Mich- 
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ali lived in Bucharest from 1933 to 1939, where he was active 
in Zionist circles. He went to Erez Israel in 1939 and joined 
the staff of the *Histadrut archives. He was a leading mem- 
ber of the Israel Writers’ Association for many years and one 
of the chief editors of its journal, Moznayim. His first articles 
in Yiddish as well as Hebrew appeared in the Labor Zionist 
press. He published several books on modern Hebrew writ- 
ers dealing in particular with the younger schools (Olamam 
shel Benei ha-Arez, 1951, and Peri ha-Arez, 1966, and Hayyim 
Hazaz, lyyunim bi-Yzirato, 1968) and edited several antholo- 
gies and journals of contemporary Hebrew literature. Other 
works include Yaakov Fichman (1952), a study of the Yiddish 
poet Avraham Suzkever (1989), and a collection of literary es- 
says Mishbezot Bikkoret (1981). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Cohen, Shaar ha-Teamim (1962), 197-9; 
Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 348. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Cohen, 
“B.Y. Michali ha-Mevaker} in: Yedioth Aharonoth (November 28, 1980); 
A. Ekroni, “Iyyunei Bikkoret,” in: Yedioth Aharonoth (May 29, 1981). 


[Getzel Kressel] 


MICHALOVCE (Hung. Nagymihaly; Ger. Grossmichel), 
town in N.E. Slovakia. The first Jews settled there during the 
Ottoman occupation of Greater Hungary (1526-1699) and re- 
mained after the Turks left. A 1724 census attests to a Jewish 
presence. The aim of the census was to prevent Jews from own- 
ing real estate. The number of Jews at that time was small. Jews 
lived in the neighboring villages, such as Stranany and Pozdi- 
sovce, where they attended services. The first synagogue was 
constructed on the property of the Gueck family. In 1732, the 
number of Jews rose to 400. They also owned a mikveh. Most of 
the Jews lived on Silk Street (““Hodvabna ulica’). When it could 
no longer accommodate all the potential inhabitants, New Street 
(“Nova ulica”) was added. The cemetery was in Stranany. In 
1792 the hevra kaddisha was established. In 1865, a convention 
of Orthodox rabbis of greater Hungary was held in Michalovce, 
which affirmed the Conservative spirit of Hungarian Jewry. 
Fearing Jewish assimilation, the conveners codified several reg- 
ulations to preserve accepted norms. It established the rule of 
use of only Hebrew and Yiddish in religious activity. After the 
Congress of Hungarian Jewry in 1868, the Michalovce congre- 
gation confirmed the Orthodox path it had followed in the past. 
The community was formally founded in 1867; in 1888 they built 
a large synagogue. A group of hasidim following nusah sefarad 
split from the congregation. The synagogue was replaced with 
another edifice in 1905. In 1970 it was torn down. 

In 1840 there were 170 Jews in Michalovce (excluding 
Pozdisovce and Stranany); in 1844 there were 311; in 1857 they 
increased to 445. In 1880 the community had 1,079 (27.6% of 
all inhabitants), and in 1910 there were 2,200 Jews. Immigra- 
tion from Galicia caused rapid expansion of the community. 
The Jews in neighboring villages moved to the city, and the 
railway created even further expansion of the Jewish popula- 
tion. The second Czechoslovak census of 1930 recorded 3,386 
Jews in Michalovce. On the eve of the deportations in 1940, 
there were 4,197. 
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During the last 20 years of the 19" century a bet midrash, 
a mikveh, and a talmud torah were constructed. In the 1930s 
a Beth Jacob school for girls and another Jewish school were 
established. In 1926 the hasidim consecrated a synagogue of 
their own. There was a main yeshivah and there was a hasidic 
yeshivah. 

Zionist activity began in Michalovce before World War 1, 
and all shades of political views were represented. The Jewish 
party was strong and was regularly elected to the municipal 
council. While the Jews were doing well economically, there 
was a poor segment among the population. The Po’alei Zion 
party had some support among them. 

On October 6, 1918, autonomy was proclaimed in Slo- 
vakia, and on March 15, 1939, Slovakia proclaimed indepen- 
dence, under the aegis of the Third Reich. In Michalovce this 
latter act was accompanied by antisemitic disturbances. In 1919 
Jewish children were expelled from schools, and the Jewish 
school founded shortly before the crisis took on the respon- 
sibility of educating them. 

Antisemitism peaked in 1942 with the deportation of Slo- 
vakian Jews to Poland. Many tried to escape to Hungary. On 
May 4, 1942, the first transport of Michalovce Jews was sent 
to Poland. Four transports followed to the Lublin region, to 
ghettos in Lukow, Medzirieczie, and Podleske. Survivors in the 
community tried to help the deportees by smuggling money 
and medicine to them. Ultimately, they were all sent to the 
extermination camps at Sobibor and Treblinka. 

In the spring of 1944, all eastern Slovakian survivors were 
ordered to move westward for fear of the advancing front. In- 
deed, in November 1944 Soviet troops entered Michalovce. 
In 1945 the surviving Jews organized a congregation and re- 
paired the synagogue, the mikveh, and the cemetery. In 1947 
there were 614 Jews in Michalovce. In 1948-49 most of the 
Jews emigrated, particularly to Israel. The community con- 
tinued to function. In 1967 there were 200 to 250 Jews in Mi- 
chalovce. In 1989, at the time of the Velvet Revolution, only a 
handful remained and religious life no longer existed. In 1995 
there were a few dozen Jews. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Ben-Zeev (ed.), Sefer Michalovce ve-ha- 
Sevivah (1969), Heb., Eng., and Hung,; R. Iltis (ed.), Die aussaeen 
unter Traenen... (1959), 165-7; M. Lanyi and H. Propperné Békefi, 
A szlovenszk6i zsido hitkézségek térténete (1933), 246ff. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: E. Barkany and L. Dojé, Zidovské ndbozenské obce na 
Slovensku (1991), 405-8. 


[Meir Lamed / Yeshayahu Jelinek (274 ed.)] 


MICHEL, JUD (d. 1549), also known as “the rich Michel,” 
financier and soldier of fortune. According to legend Michel 
was an illegitimate son of one of the dukes of Regenstein, who 
were his benefactors at the beginning of his career but later 
became his bitter enemies. His loans to rulers of *Hesse, the 
Palatinate, and lesser principalities are first recorded in the 
early 1530s. Michel, who had no official title (see *Court Jew), 
stood in the relationship of vassal to Philip the Magnanimous 
of Hesse, for whom he had to muster five horsemen, as well as 
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to the elector of the Palatinate and the margrave of Ansbach. 
When the duke of Regenstein repudiated a promissory note, 
Michel first warned and challenged him and then instigated 
acts of arson against his property. Called before the imperial 
court, he fled to Silesia where he organized effective support 
from nobility and *Ferdinand 1, to whom he had once loaned 
2,000 gold gulden. Michel subsequently entered the service of 
Joachim 11, elector of *Brandenburg, with whom he conducted 
intricate economic transactions against the dukes of Regen- 
stein, vassals of the elector. He owned two houses in *Berlin 
and one in *Frankfurt on the Oder, although the latter town 
objected to his presence there. In 1544 his wife, Merle, was ac- 
cused of attempting to poison the wells and in 1546 he was ac- 
cused of illegal slaughtering; in both cases Joachim intervened 
on his protégé’s behalf. He was kidnapped while on a mission 
in 1549; his abductors were arrested and brought to Saxony 
and Michel was released on Joachim’s command. Shortly after 
Michel died in dubious circumstances as the result of a fall 
down stairs. Michel made a singular impression on his con- 
temporaries, including Martin *Luther, who reported having 
heard ofa rich Jew who traveled throughout Germany, drawn 
by 12 horses. In dress and manners he conducted himself like 
a rich nobleman, surrounded by Jewish servants, and thus at- 
tended the Diets of the empire. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Schnee, Die Hoffinanz und der moderne 
Staat, 1 (1955), 23-38; 5 (1965), 194, no. 80. 


MICHEL-LEVY, AUGUSTE (1844-1911), French petrologist 
and mining engineer. Michel-Lévy, who was born in Paris, was 
appointed director of the French geological survey and national 
inspector of mines in 1874. He was also a professor at the Col- 
lege de France. The most distinguished petrologist of his time, 
he was the first scientist to use the polarizing microscope to 
examine magmatic rocks and minerals. He extended this work 
by laboratory experiments in melting and crystallization, and 
with his collaborator F. Fouqué, was the pioneer of experimen- 
tal petrology. He formulated fundamental queries which con- 
tinue to pose major problems in the discussion of magmatic 
process as, for example, the role of volatiles (1875) and the mode 
of emplacement of granitic magmas through the assimilation 
of country rocks and bed-by-bed injection. The Fouqué-Lévy 
system became the standard one in the French teaching of pe- 
trography. Together with Fouqué, Michel-Lévy wrote Minéralo- 
gie micrographique (1879), Synthése des minéraux et des roches 
(1882), and Structure et classification des roches éruptives (1889). 
He was a member of the French Academy. 

This distinction was also conferred on his son, ALBERT- 
VICTOR (1877-1955), also a petrographer. He was born in Au- 
tun. Albert-Victor’s main research was on the composition 
of the Vosges mountain range. He succeeded in producing 
artificial metamorphism in rocks by using pressure at high 
temperatures. 


MICHELSON, ALBERT ABRAHAM (1852-1931), U.S. phys- 
icist; the first American to be awarded a Nobel Prize for science. 
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He was born in Strelno, Prussia, and was taken by his family 
to the United States at the age of two. Michelson graduated 
from the naval academy at Annapolis in 1873. However, after 
spending two years at sea he resigned to become an instruc- 
tor in physics at the naval academy (1875-79). He spent a year 
in Washington and then two years studying in Germany. He 
returned to the U.S. in 1883 to become professor at the Case 
School of Applied Science in Cleveland until 1889. From 1889 
to 1892 he was at Clark University and finally he was profes- 
sor at the University of Chicago (1892-1929). He was awarded 
the Nobel Prize in physics in 1907. Michelson was a remark- 
able experimentalist able to secure astonishing accuracies with 
the simplest apparatus. His lifelong interest was the velocity of 
light, and this was the subject of his first experiment even in his 
mid-20s when he was an instructor at the U.S. naval academy at 
Annapolis. At that time physicists believed in the existence of 
an ether that filled all space, was at absolute rest, and through 
which light traveled in waves. There was then no way of mea- 
suring the motion of any body relative to the ether and leading 
scientists doubted whether this could be done. If it could be 
measured, two beams of light should show interference fringes 
denoting the difference. By measuring the width of the fringes 
it should be possible to show the earth’s exact velocity when 
compared with the ether. Not only would the earth's absolute 
motion be determined, but also that of all bodies in the plan- 
etary system whose motions relative to the earth were known. 
For his experiment Michelson developed the interferometer, 
an instrument now used to measure wavelengths of light and 
other wavelengths of the radiation spectrum. He carried out his 
first experiments in Berlin in 1881 in Helmholtz laboratory. In 
1887, together with Edward Williams Morley, he performed one 
of the most important experiments in the history of science, 
which provided a new starting point for the great theoretical 
developments in 20''-century physics. The conclusion of the 
experiment indicated that light travels with the same velocity 
in any direction under any circumstances, and the implication 
was that the ether did not exist. This became one of the basic 
concepts which led *Einstein in 1905 to his special theory of rel- 
ativity. The proving of this revolutionary theory of the absolute 
speed of light under any conditions has become the underlying 
principle of modern physics, astronomy, and cosmology and is 
considered to be, perhaps, the one absolute natural law in the 
universe. As a great experimentalist, Michelson established in 
1892/93 the meter in terms of the wavelength of cadmium. He 
also determined the diameter of Jupiter's satellites and was the 
first person to measure the dimension of a star, Alpha Orion. 
Michelson wrote Velocity of Light (1902), Light Waves and Their 
Uses (1903), and Studies in Optics (1927). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Jaffe, Michelson and the Speed of Light 


(1961), incl. bibl. 
[Maurice Goldsmith] 


MICHELSON, CHARLES (1869-1948), U.S. editor, journal- 


ist, and political publicist. Michelson, who was born in Vir- 
ginia City, Nevada, ran away from home at the age of 13. He 
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worked as a sheepherder, miner, and teamster, before going 
to work for the Virginia City Chronicle as a reporter. He sub- 
sequently worked for San Francisco newspapers, before go- 
ing to Cuba as a correspondent for Hearst’s New York Jour- 
nal in 1896. Soon after his arrival Michelson was imprisoned 
briefly in Morro Castle, but was released in time to cover the 
Spanish-American War. After the war, Michelson worked for 
several other newspapers. From 1917 to 1929 he was chief of 
the Washington bureau of the New York World. In 1929 the 
Democratic National Committee hired Michelson as the first 
full-time publicity director, the first ever employed by a po- 
litical party. Within two years of his appointment, Michelson 
was the ghostwriter of hundreds of press releases attacking 
the Hoover administration. After Roosevelt's election, Mi- 
chelson also did publicity work for the Treasury Department 
and the Civilian Conservation Corps and was public relations 
director of the National Recovery Administration (NRA). His 
weekly column, “Dispelling the Fog,” was distributed free to 
newspapers throughout the country. The Republican Party 
considered Michelson a key factor in the electoral successes 
of the Democratic Party. Michelson retired in 1942, returning 
briefly as associate director of publicity in 1944. He wrote his 
memoirs, The Ghost Talks (1944). 


MICHELSTAEDTER, CARLO (1887-1910), Italian philoso- 
pher and poet. Michelstaedter was born at Gorizia, then part 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, into a well-known family. 
His mother was a descendant of Abraham *Reggio, chief rabbi 
of Gorizia in 1830, and Isacco Samuel *Reggio, who held the 
same office some years later, and who, together with Samuel 
David Luzzatto, co-founded the Rabbinical Institute of Padua. 
His father, Alberto, who came from a family of German ori- 
gin, was an important part of the intellectual and social life 
of the city. 

The young Michelstaedter strongly opposed his father’s 
19'*-century positivist views, but politically, he did not dis- 
agree with him on the Irredentist cause. Michelstaedter un- 
dertook classical studies at the University of Florence. There 
he was greatly influenced by the writings of Schopenhauer, 
Nietzsche, and Ibsen and based his philosophy on the as- 
sumption that all human endeavor, spiritual or physical, is 
merely an illusion. Moreover Michelstaedter’s Jewish origins 
gave his thought an original twist. Jewish Diaspora themes 
of the loss of self, exclusion from the fullness of life, the in- 
ability to enter deeply into existence, reflect a strong drive to- 
ward completeness. His ideas, as well as his Jewish identity, 
were reflected in his interest in the Kabbalah. On the other 
hand, Michelstaedter dissociated himself from the Zionist 
movement. 

Michelstaedter’s fundamental pessimism is expressed in 
his Dialogo della Salute (1912) and, in a more poetic fashion, 
in his Poesie (1912). He spent the last years of his short life in 
his native Gorizia preparing a thesis on “The Concept of Per- 
suasion and Rhetoric in the Writings of Plato and Aristotle.” 
After completing the second volume of this work (La persua- 
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ary step toward democracy in Egypt that began after Nasser’s 
death, pressure brought to bear on Mubarak by the Bush ad- 
ministration should not be overlooked. Only several weeks 
prior to the announcement of the reform initiative, President 
Bush publicly challenged Mubarak: “The great and proud na- 
tion of Egypt, which showed the way toward peace ... can now 
show the way toward democracy in the Middle East.” 

There were two fundamental reasons for the second war 
between the U.S.-led Western coalition and Saddam Husse- 
in’s Iraq. First, there was the lingering tension and hostility 
left over from the Gulf War of 1991, in which Iraqi occupa- 
tion troops were forced out of Kuwait. As a result of this war, 
the Iraqi government agreed to turn over or destroy different 
types of weapons, including scup missiles fired at Israel and 
Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD). The UN was allowed to 
send weapons inspectors to confirm the destruction of Iraqi 
weapons and also to uncover prohibited weapons believed to 
be hidden. Moreover, “No Fly Zones” were established over 
northern and southern Iraq for the protection of Iraqi mi- 
nority groups in opposition to the Ba‘thi regime. Over these 
two zones, Allied aircraft patrolled the skies to prevent Iraqi 
aircraft from attacking northern Kurds and southern Shiites. 
As time passed, Iraqi air defense forces fired missiles at U.S. 
and British planes. In response, Allied planes bombed the 
air-defense sites and radar installations deep inside Iraq. In 
1998, under Iraqi pressure, the UN weapons inspectors left 
Iraq, angering the U.S. Further, following the terrorist at- 
tacks on the U.S. on 9/11, President Bush implied - yet to be 
proven - that Iraq had intimate ties with al-Qa‘ida. Using the 
potential threat of Iraq's supplying wp to Islamist terrorists, 
the U.S. insisted on total Iraqi disarmament. Iraq relented to 
pressures in 2002 to allow the return of UN weapons inspec- 
tors. By early 2003, however, the U.S. and British governments 
suggested that Iraq was not cooperating with the UN inspec- 
tors. On March 17, 2003, Bush issued an ultimatum to Saddam 
Hussein and his two sons to enter into voluntary exile within 
two days or face military occupation. The Iraqi leader would 
not surrender his power. 

On March 19, 2003, the U.S. and its Western coalition 
partners attacked Iraq and occupied it. Saddam Hussein’s re- 
gime quickly collapsed. Leading military and civilian Ba‘thi 
leaders were later rounded up. Saddam was imprisoned and 
held for trial. His two sons were killed by Allied forces. Until 
mid-2004, a representative of the U.S. government governed 
Iraq. From then until the democratic elections of January 30, 
2005, an interim Iraqi government was formed that excluded 
the Ba‘th party. During this time the Allied forces failed to 
uncover chemical and biological weapons of mass destruc- 
tion, resulting in major criticism throughout the world of the 
UsS.-led war and its raison détre. 

On the eve of the U.S.-backed Iraqi democratic elections 
neighboring nations, especially Syria, Saudi Arabia, and the 
Gulf states, feared that the changes in Iraq would stir sectar- 
ian violence there and spread instability in the region. Kuwait, 
Jordan, and Saudi Arabia - ruled by Sunni Muslim leaders - 
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were concerned that an Iraq dominated by a Shiite majority 
after decades of Sunni minority rule, with ties to Shiite Iran, 
would threaten them. A second Shiite-dominated state in the 
region, it was argued, might pose serious domestic problems 
for such countries as Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, and the United 
Arab Emirates, which have Shiite minorities, and Bahrain, 
where Shiites are a majority but have no political power un- 
der a Sunni government. At the same time, the dominance of 
the Saudi royal family is connected with the Wahhabi sect, 
which views Shiites as heretics. Finally, Jordan’s King Abdul- 
lah feared that the elections might create a “crescent” of Shiite 
power: contiguous Shiite-controlled territory through Iran, 
Iraq, and Lebanon. Syria and Turkey fretted that Iraqi Kurds 
might press for independence, reviving separatist ideas among 
their own Kurdish populations. On the other hand, the out- 
come of the war in Iraq and U.S. pressure on Baghdad to com- 
mence a process of democratization of political institutions 
boded well for Israel. The latter became a major beneficiary 
of the war as the removal of Saddam Hussein eliminated the 
eastern military front. 

The general elections of January 30, 2005 in Iraq and the 
drafting of a new constitution were seminal events. Doubt- 
less, it is vital for the future evolution of democracies in other 
Middle Eastern countries. According to the Independent Elec- 
tions Commission in Iraq, 8,500,000 of the 14 million regis- 
tered voters including overseas Iraqis cast their ballots. The 
voters cast two ballots: one for the national assembly and one 
for one of the 18 provincial councils. The voters in the Kurd- 
ish provinces of Dahouk, Erbil, and Sulaymaniyya cast a third 
ballot for the autonomous 111-seat Kurdish parliament. There 
were over 100 lists of political parties, coalitions, or individu- 
als, comprising a total of 7,471 candidates who competed for 
the 275 seats in the National Assembly. The Iraqi Shiite Na- 
tional Alliance consisting of Hizb al-Da‘wa al-Islamiyya (Call 
for Islam Party), the Supreme Council of the Islamic Revo- 
lution in Iraq (scirR1), and the Iraqi National Congress (1NC) 
won over 48 percent of the vote. The Kurds, aligned with the 
Shiites, garnered 26 percent of the vote. They were able to tip 
the scales in favor of candidates amenable to meeting their de- 
mands. The Sunni Arabs, whose leaders had ruled Iraq until 
March 2003, got 25 percent of the vote. Many of them boycot- 
ted the elections. In April 2005, Iraq had a new Parliament. 
The speaker of the Parliament is a Sunni Arab; the Kurdish 
leader, Jalal Talabani, is president of Iraq. In April, Ibrahim 
Ja‘afari of the Shiite Da‘wa Party became prime minister and 
formed a coalition of Shiites, Sunni Arabs, and Sunni Kurd- 
ish ministers. 

It is uncertain what directions the Arab world will take 
in the future. Women have made some headway and were 
elected in significant numbers to the Moroccan parliament 
(September 2002). Morocco undertook important reforms 
and Egypt as well as several Gulf emirates introduced legisla- 
tive measures to do the same. More educated women join the 
Arab work force. While the struggle for freedom of the press 
and electronic media, and the empowerment of non-govern- 
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sione e la retorica, 1913) Michelstaedter committed suicide. In 
this last book he anticipated the main doctrines of European 
existentialism. Michelstaedter’s philosophical outlook led him 
to the extreme step of taking his own life out of inner convic- 
tion. His works, all posthumously published, were widely cir- 
culated and greatly influenced Italian philosophy and litera- 
ture after World War 11. A critical edition of Michelstaedter’s 
complete works, including the first collection of his letters, 
was published in 1959. 

His mother and sister, Emma and Elda Michelstaedter, 
perished in the Shoah. 
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[Giorgio Romano] 


MICHIGAN, one of the N. central states of the U.S. In 2001 
there were an estimated 110,000 Jews among the 9,952,000 
citizens of Michigan. 

Michigan has been home to Jews since 1761, when the 
first Jewish settler, Ezekiel Solomon, came as a fur trader and 
supplier to the British troops in the strategic wilderness out- 
post at Fort Michilimackinac. 

Chapman Abraham, one of Solomon's partners, is the first 
known Jewish resident in Fort Detroit, held by the British. By 
1762 he was bringing furs and needed goods in flotillas of voya- 
geur canoes back and forth on the hazardous water route from 
Montreal. While residing most of the year in Michigan, both 
Solomon and Abraham remained members of the Montreal 
congregation, Shearith Israel. During Chief Pontiac's 1763 na- 
tive uprising against the British, they each were captured and 
imprisoned, but eventually released. These two pioneer Jew- 
ish fur traders are recognized by Michigan Historical Markers 
placed by the Jewish Historical Society of Michigan. 

Years before the American Revolution, Ezekiel Solomon, 
Chapman Abraham, and their other Jewish trading partners, 
Gershon Levi, Benjamin Lyon, and Levi Solomons, are cred- 
ited with helping to “push back the wilderness of the Great 
Lakes country,’ and open up the continent for settlement. The 
British did not leave Michigan until 1796. 

The completion of the Erie Canal in 1825, the laying 
of the railroads by 1848, and boat traffic on the Great Lakes 
opened up the route to Michigan. Moreover, the early prom- 
ise of freedom of religion in the Northwest Ordinance of 1787 
and free public education attracted Jewish immigrants. As 
the fur trade had brought Jews to Michigan in the 18' cen- 
tury, Michigan’s prosperous lumber and mining industries of- 
fered economic opportunities during the late 19" and early 
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20 centuries. Jewish immigrant entrepreneurs fanned out 
to peddle needed supplies to the lumber and mining camps 
and farms in the wilderness of both the upper and lower pen- 
insulas. These peddlers provided a needed alternative to the 
lumber barons’ “company store.” They became active citizens 
of their new communities and established Jewish cemeteries 
and synagogues in order to maintain their Jewish heritage. 
Their beginnings as peddlers often developed into prosper- 
ous mercantile businesses. 

Michigan was declared a state in 1837. Ann Arbor was 
the first Michigan community where a colony of Jews settled 
in the 1840s, during the German-Jewish immigration. The 
five Weil brothers and their parents arrived in 1845; they con- 
ducted Sabbath and holiday services in their home. Michigan's 
first Jewish cemetery was established in 1848/9. The site is on 
the east lawn of University of Michigan’s Rackham Building, 
noted with a historical plaque. 

Starting out as farmers and peddlers, the Weil broth- 
ers later operated a prosperous tannery with over 100 em- 
ployees. Jacob Weil, educated in European universities and a 
rabbi, was elected alderman in Ann Arbor and invited to the 
faculty of the University of Michigan, which he declined in 
order to continue as president of the family tannery firm. By 
1873 the Weils had moved to Chicago to expand their busi- 
ness, J. Weil and Bros. 
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Jewish immigrant families followed the route of the rail- 
road across southern Michigan to Chicago, establishing them- 
selves in the mid-19 century not only in Ann Arbor, but also 
in Ypsilanti, Jackson, and Kalamazoo. Maurice Heuman was 
elected mayor of Jackson, Samuel Folz in Kalamazoo. 

A Historical Marker in Kalamazoo honors arctic pioneer 
Edward Israel, a University of Michigan graduate, who served 
in 1881 as scientist on the nation’s first polar expedition led by 
Lt. A.W. Greely. Along with 18 of the 25 expedition members, 
Israel perished of starvation after severe storms in the third 
winter of the expedition. 

By 1845 the families of German immigrants Samuel Leo- 
pold and Julian Austrian, sailing their one-masted sloop to 
Mackinac, established a pioneer fishing business - which 
soon shipped as much as 1,000 barrels of salted fish to cities 
around the Great Lakes, including Cleveland. They became 
owners of a large fleet of sailing vessels, and after the discov- 
ery of copper in the Upper Peninsula, opened shops in five 
towns across the peninsula. 

Jake Steinberg, Gustave Rosenthal, and Moses Winkl- 
eman operated successful stores in different “U.P” towns, 
supplying the many lumberjacks and miners and their fami- 
lies. “Winkleman’s” grew to a large chain of shops for wom- 
ens apparel. 

An observant Jew who closed his store on the High 
Holidays, William Saulson operated the prosperous “People’s 
Store” in St. Ignace. In 1888, he was elected Mayor of St. Ignace. 
In an ad published in 1884, Saulson proposed the building of 
the Mackinac Bridge, which opened 75 years later, in 1958. 
‘The five-mile-long suspension bridge linking the two penin- 
sulas was designed by engineering genius David Steinman; 
Lawrence Rubin was the executive secretary of the Mackinac 
Bridge Authority. 

Bavarian-born Dr. Frederick L. Hirschman, an 1873 grad- 
uate of one of the first classes of the Detroit College of Medi- 
cine, went to the Upper Peninsula to combat the smallpox 
epidemic there, and remained a doctor to the Republic Mines 
until his early death at the age of 38. 

By 1903, at the far western end of the Upper Peninsula, 
Russian Polish immigrants Harry and Sam Cohodas first 
opened fruit markets in Houghton, Hancock, and Calumet. 
These developed into the nation’s third largest wholesale pro- 
duce business. The Cohodas family became nationally known 
for its philanthropy and support of civic and Jewish causes. 
Temple Jacob opened in Hancock in 1912, named for merchant 
Jacob Gartner, and still serves the Jewish students and faculty 
of Michigan Technological University. 

Supplying five million board feet annually for the build- 
ing of the nation’s homes and factories, “white pine was king” 
in Michigan until about 1910, when the valuable forests had 
been stripped. In the late 18» and early 19" centuries, Jews fol- 
lowed the centers of lumbering, from Bay City and Saginaw 
on the state's eastern side to Grand Rapids, Traverse City, and 
Muskegon on the western shore, and, as mentioned, crossing 
over to the Upper Peninsula. A successful work shirt manu- 
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facturer, immigrant Julius Houseman first was elected mayor 
of Grand Rapids, then to the Michigan State Legislature, and 
in 1883 to the U.S. House of Representatives. He was the only 
Michigan Jew to serve as United States Congressman un- 
til a century later, with the elections of Howard Wolpe and 
Sander Levin. 

Peddler Julius Steinberg from Souvalk, Poland, settled 
in Traverse City, where he soon built a prosperous clothing 
and dry goods store, and in 1894 opened an elegant two-story 
Grand Opera House on top of his store - known as “the finest 
opera house north of Chicago.” 

“The oldest synagogue building in continuous use,’ ac- 
cording to the Michigan Historical Commission, opened in 
Traverse City in 1885. A second synagogue was founded in 
1896 in nearby Petoskey. Both continue in active use, serving 
local Jews as well as summer and winter vacationers. 

A port on Lake Michigan, Muskegon survived the de- 
cline of lumbering by building foundries and factories to 
supply the emerging auto industry of the early 20" century. 
The Muskegon Scrap Metal Co. was run by Henry, Harry, and 
Isadore Rubinsky. In nearby Holland, Padnos Iron and Steel 
grew into an essential supplier to industry; the Padnoses are 
prominent philanthropists in the state. Later, in 1933, World 
War I veterans Harold and Leo Rosen opened the American 
Grease Stick Company, a major supplier of solid lubricants to 
the auto industry. The Muskegon Jewish House of Worship 
was dedicated in 1948. 

In the 1890s, Russian Polish Jewish immigrants estab- 
lished a “Palestine Colony” at Bad Axe in Michigan's “Thumb” 
area, which unfortunately did not survive the economic 
“Panic” of that decade. Later, the Sunrise Cooperative Farm 
Community, of close to 100 families, supplied mint to Parke 
Davis pharmaceutical, but only lasted from 1933 to 1938. In 
the fruit belt of southwestern Michigan, a number of Jews 
established farms; the Ben Rosenberg family remained as 
successful farmers and community leaders for three genera- 
tions. Nearby South Haven, on the shores of Lake Michigan, 
became known as the “Catskills of the Midwest.” For three 
decades before World War 11, Jewish immigrant families ran 
more than 60 resorts there, attracting thousands from Chi- 
cago and the Midwest. 

By 1850 in Detroit, 12 Orthodox men formed Detroit’s 
first Jewish congregation, the Beth El Society. In a character- 
istic pattern, they hired a rabbi, Rabbi Samuel Marcus, who 
for $200 a year also served as the mohel, the shohet, the can- 
tor, the teacher of the children, and the judge to settle com- 
munity disputes. They rented a room in which to meet, set 
up a school, bought land for a cemetery, arranged for tradi- 
tional burials, and formed societies to care for the sick, the 
poor, and the widows and orphans. Rabbi Marcus died in the 
cholera epidemic of 1854. 

When the Beth El Society adopted the Reform ritual 
advocated by Cincinnati's Rabbi Isaac Mayer Wise, in 1861 17 
traditionalists withdrew to form the Shaarey Zedek Society. 
Today these two congregations are among the country’s larg- 
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est and most active, and both are recognized with Michigan 
Historical Markers. 

In the time before the Civil War, Beth El’s Rabbi Leibman 
Adler was preaching vigorous abolitionist sermons. Ernestine 
Rose, a Jewish woman who belonged to the national coalition 
of social reformers, had visited Detroit in 1846 to speak out 
against slavery as well as child labor, and for women’s rights. 
Temple members Emil Heineman and Mark Sloman were ac- 
tive participants in the Underground Railroad. From the 151 
Jewish families in Michigan, 181 men and boys served in the 
Union Armies; 38 lost their lives in the conflict. 

To meet the needs of the growing wave of immigrants, 
in 1899 Detroit established the United Jewish Charities, un- 
der the leadership of Rabbi Leo M. Franklin. This included 
the Hebrew Free Loan Association, which since 1895 had been 
helping peddlers with loans of $5 to get them started. 

By the early 1900s, an emerging automobile industry 
was providing additional economic opportunities. Engineer 
Max Grabowsky and his brother Morris, along with Bernard 
Ginsburg, formed the Grabowsky Power Wagon Company to 
manufacture the world’s first gasoline-powered truck. Their 
successful four-story business in Detroit was bought by Will 
Durant to make up the new General Motors Company. Du- 
rant also hired bookkeeper Meyer Prentis who became trea- 
surer of General Motors in 1919. Robert Janeway headed an 
engineering group for Chrysler for 30 years; A.E. Barit served 
as president of the Hudson Motor Car Company from 1936 
to 1954. Participating in the wave of American inventiveness, 
in 1903 Rabbi Judah L. Levin received United States patents, 
and later British and Japanese patents, for his adding and sub- 
tracting machine which now is in the collection of the Smith- 
sonian Institute. 

However, since Jews were substantially excluded from 
the executive ranks of the automotive corporations, many 
Jewish entrepreneurs became suppliers to the industry. Jew- 
ish shops, which eventually grew into thriving businesses, 
supplied manufactured parts, glass, paint, chemicals, tex- 
tiles, slag, and coveralls and operated laundries for factory 
uniforms. Max Fisher’s Marathon Oil Company recycled and 
refined used oil. The Industrial Removal Office in New York 
City sent Jews to Detroit for industrial jobs and for work at 
the Ford Motor Company for “$5 a day.” 

Providing a needed voice for the rights of workers, Jews 
were prominent in the labor movement. Samuel Goldwa- 
ter was elected president of Detroit's Cigarmakers Union in 
the 1890s. Later Myra Wolfgang organized the waitresses’ 
union. Many Jewish leaders worked with Walter Reuther in 
the uaw, including Sam Fishman, Bernard Firestone, and Ir- 
ving Bluestone, who later served as professor of labor studies 
in the Economics Department chaired by Professor Samuel 
Levin at Wayne University. Prominent labor lawyer Maurice 
Sugar’s papers are collected at the Reuther Library at Wayne 
University. 

In 1912, Henry Ford, who was actively antisemitic a de- 
cade later, hired architect Albert Kahn to design the first fac- 
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tory to house a continuously moving assembly line to manu- 
facture the Model T. Kahn continued to design Ford factories. 
Henry Butzel served as chief justice of the Michigan Supreme 
Court, while his attorney brother Fred became known as “De- 
troit’s Most Valuable Citizen.” Charles Simons was appointed 
justice to the United States Sixth Circuit Court of Appeals; 
while his brother David was elected to Detroit's first nine- 
man city council in 1914. 

In the 1990s, with a total Michigan population of 
9,478,000, there were 107,000 Jews statewide, with a Jewish 
population of 96,000 in metropolitan Detroit, the greater ma- 
jority in the nearby Oakland County suburbs. It is anticipated 
that more current studies will show a greater degree of spread 
to additional nearby communities as well as a decline in the 
Metro Detroit Jewish population. 

An estimated 200,000 Muslims live in Metro Detroit, 
many concentrated in Dearborn. The local American Jew- 
ish Committee, the Anti-Defamation League, and the Jewish 
Community Council are each involved in outreach activities 
between local Muslims and Jews. 

Carl *Levin served as United States Senator, elected four 
times from 1978. 

His brother, Sander, was re-elected to the House of Rep- 
resentatives from 1982. A leader of the statewide Democratic 
ticket, Kathleen Straus was elected to the Michigan Board of 
Education and served as president. Community activist David 
Hermelin was appointed by President Bill Clinton as ambas- 
sador to Norway, where he served until his untimely death. 
Florine Mark, founder of Weight Watchers in Michigan and 
a philanthropic leader, is in the Michigan Women's Hall of 
Fame. William *Davidson, a third generation Detroiter, is 
the owner of the Detroit Pistons, the Detroit Shock, and the 
Tampa Bay Lightning; chairman of glass manufacturer Guard- 
ian Industries, Inc; he is a major philanthropist taking a spe- 
cial interest in Jewish education. The patriarch of the Jewish 
community, Max *Fisher, who passed away in 2004, was rec- 
ognized as the “dean of American Jewry” and was acknowl- 
edged by United States presidents as a “world citizen” 
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[Judith L. Cantor (2"4 ed.)] 


MICHMASH or MICHMAS (Heb. w79329 02239 WIND), city 
of the tribe of Judah, originally belonging to the tribe of Ben- 
jamin, situated between Jerusalem and Beth-El in a strong 
strategic position north of the deep Wadi al-Suwaynit. Saul 
gathered part of his army there (1 Sam. 13:2) and the main part 
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of the Philistine forces later encamped in the city prior to the 
battle of Michmash, fleeing by way of Aijalon after their de- 
feat (1 Sam. 13-14). It is mentioned in Isaiah’s description of 
the advance of the Assyrian army, where it is placed between 
Aiath and Geba (Isa. 10:28), and in the lists of those return- 
ing from the Babylonian Exile (Ezra 2:27; Neh. 7:31). Jonathan 
the Hasmonean resided there (until 152 B.c.£.) before assum- 
ing the high priesthood (1 Macc. 9:73; cf. Jos., Ant., 13:34). In 
the Mishnah, the wheat of the place is highly praised (Men. 
8:1). Eusebius calls it a very big village, 9 mi. (c. 14 km.) from 
Jerusalem and in its territory (Onom. 132:3-4). Michmash is 
identified with Mukhmas, close to Rama, approximately 6 mi. 
(c. 10 km.) northeast of Jerusalem. A first-century C.E. ossuary 
is known from a local tomb bearing the names “Shimon” and 
“Levi? A Byzantine church with an inscription was found in 
the village. The Byzantine monastic laura of Firminus is situ- 
ated in the vicinity of Mukhmas. 
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[Michael Avi-Yonah / Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


°MICKIEWICZ, ADAM (1798-1855), Polish poet. Born in 
Lithuania, Mickiewicz became involved in student national- 
ist politics at Vilna University and in 1826 was expelled from 
the country and ordered to live in Russia. In 1829 he was given 
permission to go abroad, and started the journeying from one 
European city to another that was to last for the rest of his 
life. It was during the period 1823-32 that he wrote his great 
drama Dziady (3 vols. (Paris, 1832); partial trans. Forefathers’ 
Eve, 1928), in which he drew a picture of the future savior of 
Poland which has been interpreted as referring to himself. Ac- 
cording to the vision of one of the characters, this savior would 
be “a son of an alien mother; his blood, the blood of ancient 
heroes; and his name - forty-and-four.” Mickiewicz’s mother, 
descended from a converted Frankist family, was an “alien”; 
and his own name, Adam (078), omitting the unvoiced “A” (X), 
has the numerical value of 44. Such kabbalistic notions were 
gleaned from the writings of the French mystic, Louis-Claude 
de Saint-Martin. Although Mickiewicz at first occasionally re- 
ferred slightingly to the Jews, even in his biblically-influenced 
Ksiegi narodu polskiego i pielgrzymstwa polskiego (“Books of 
the Polish Nation and the Polish Pilgrimage,” Paris, 1832), he 
soon revised his attitude. In this he was influenced by the mys- 
tical philosopher Andrzej Towianski, who considered the Jews, 
together with the French and Poles, to be a “chosen nation” 
and whose Messianic nationalism drew inspiration from Mes- 
mer, Swedenborg, and the Kabbalah. Thus the idealized Jew, 
Jankiel, in Mickiewicz’s masterpiece, the great epic Pan Ta- 
deusz (1834), is an ardent Polish patriot. In the lectures he gave 
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as professor of Slavonic languages and literatures at the Col- 
lege de France in Paris (1840-44), Mickiewicz was at pains to 
praise the Jews and defend them against their detractors. In a 
sermon delivered in a Paris synagogue on the Fast of the Ninth 
of Av, 1845, he expressed his sympathy for Jewish suffering 
and yearning for Erez Israel. Although he dreamed for years 
of the conversion of the Jews to Christianity, he was greatly 
disappointed at the assimilationist tendencies of French Jews. 
In one of the statutes of the Polish legion which he organized 
in Italy in 1848 to fight against Russia Mickiewicz wrote: “To 
Israel, our elder brother: honor, fraternity, and help in striv- 
ing towards his eternal and temporal goal. Equal rights in all 
things.”” When the Crimean War broke out in 1853, Mickiewicz 
went to Constantinople to help raise a Polish regiment to fight 
against the Russians. He hoped to include Jewish units, and 
was prepared to assure them the right to observe the Sabbath 
and all other religious obligations. His chief assistant, a French 
medical officer named Armand Lévy, was a Jewish nationalist, 
and it is possible that the two men believed that the creation 
of Jewish units would be a first step towards the revival of the 
Jewish nation in its own land. Mickiewicz died suddenly be- 
fore his mission in Constantinople was completed. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.G. Duker, in: M. Kridl (ed.), Adam Mick- 
iewicz, Poet of Poland (1951), 108-25; S. Scheps, Adam Mickiewicz: ses 
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W. Feldman, Stosunek Adama Mickiewicza do Zydow (1890); P. Kon, 
in: Zrédtamocy, 1 (1924), bibl. of Heb. and Yid. trans.; R.A. Braudes 
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[Yehuda Arye Klausner] 


MICROCOSM (from Gr. mikros kosmos; “small world”), 
term in the Western philosophical tradition referring to man 
as an epitome of the universe (the macrocos) in his parts and 
structure. The Arabic (Glam saghir), Hebrew (olam katan), 
and Latin (mundis minor) terms are literal equivalents of the 
Greek. The term is said to be first attested in Aristotle (Phys- 
ics, 8:2, 252b, 26-27), though the motif is older; indeed, the 
notion that some aspect of reality (the city, sanctuary, man) 
reflects the cosmos is both ancient and widespread. Though 
the broad diffusion of the microcosm motif in late antiquity 
(in Gnostic, Hermetic, neoplatonic, neopythagorean, Orphic, 
and stoic writings) complicates the study of original sources, 
its occurrence in medieval Arabic and Hebrew texts is mainly 
the result of neoplatonic influence. The analogy was frequently 
invoked to argue for the existence of a world soul or mind 
which directs and orders the physical universe as the soul 
does the body. The idea that man exemplifies all being was 
also used to buttress the theme of man’s superiority, dignity, 
or freedom: as nodus et vinculum mundi, he epitomizes the 
entire scale of being (spiritual and material) and determines 
his own place, unlike angels and beasts whose nature is fixed. 
The elaboration of the neoplatonic hypostases was, in effect, 
a projection of human psychology to the supersensible world. 
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Furthermore, the neoplatonic notion that the human mind is 
potentially a koopoc vontdc (“intelligible world”) implies that 
by knowing the intelligibles man becomes identical with all 
being. Microcosmic speculation tended to combine with as- 
trology (correspondence between heavenly bodies and parts 
of the human body), medicine (universal and human nature, 
parallel between the four elements and the four humors), 
and magical practice (universal sympathy). Philo frequently 
compares man as microcosm Bpaxvc Koopo to the universe 
(Conger, in bibl., 16-18; H.A. Wolfson, Philo, 1 (1948), 424, n.), 
stressing the parallel between the human and cosmic minds 
(logoi; e.g., Op. 69-71). He is said to have drawn his theory 
of the microcosm from Greek and rabbinic sources (A. Alt- 
mann in bibl., 20). Among the latter is found a long list of 
gross analogies between parts of the world and parts of man 
in Avot de-Rabbi Nathan (ARN?’ 31, 92). (For other rabbinic 
sources, see Altmann, 21, n.) In medieval Jewish philosophy 
the motif is frequently cited, being part of the common stock 
of popular philosophy found in such works as the Epistles of 
the *Brethren of Sincerity. It is mentioned, for example, by 
*Saadiah Gaon in his commentary on the Sefer Yezirah (ed. by 
M. Lambert (1891), 67ff., 91), where he compares God to life 
and intelligence and sets forth a series of analogues between 
the universe, the sanctuary, and man (followed by Abraham 
Ibn Ezra in his commentary on Ex. 25:40; see Altmann, in 
bibl., 25-26); by *Bahya ibn Paquda (Hovot ha-Levavot, 2:4); 
and by *Judah Halevi in his Kuzari (4:3), where he quotes “the 
philosophers” who compared the world to a macranthropos 
(“large man”) and man to a microcosm, implying that God is 
the spirit, soul, mind, and life of the world. (For other citations 
of the microcosm motif by medieval Jewish philosophers, see 
Conger, in bibl., 37ff., and Altmann, in bibl., 27-28.) 

The microcosm theme was productive in “Israeli, Ibn 
*Gabirol, and Joseph ibn *Zaddik. Israeli links it to his defi- 
nition of philosophy as self-knowledge: “This being so, it is 
clear that man, if he knows himself in both his spirituality 
and corporeality, comprises knowledge of all, and knows both 
the spiritual and the corporeal substance, and also knows the 
first substance which is created from the power of the Cre- 
ator without mediator ...” (A. Altmann and S.M. Stern (eds.), 
Isaac Israeli (1959), 27; see comments, ibid., 28-30, 203-8, and 
Altmann, in bibl., 22-23). The same combination of philoso- 
phy as self-knowledge and the consequent knowledge of all 
is found in Ibn Zaddik’s Sefer ha-Olam ha-Katan (Introd.). 
Ibn Zaddik adds that this knowledge leads to knowledge of 
the Creator. (See also Sefer ha-Olam ha-Katan, pt. 2, Introd., 
where Job 19:26 is cited as a proof verse - “And from my flesh 
Ishall behold God”; cf. Altmann-Stern, 208; Altmann, in bibl., 
23, 25; and Vajda, in bibl., 97 and n. 3, who cites the similar 
combination of the microcosm and yv@@t ceavtov (“know 
yourself”) themes by Abraham ibn Ezra.) In a more primi- 
tive vein, reminiscent of Avot de-Rabbi Nathan and the mi- 
crocosm passage in the Iranian Greater Bundahishn (trans. by 
B.T. Anklesaria (1956), 245), Ibn Zaddik (pt. 2, ch. 1), referring 
to “the ancients,” compares the members of the human organ- 
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ism to the heavenly bodies (head to the outer sphere, nostrils 
to Venus, mouth to Mars, tongue to Mercury, vertebrae to the 
signs of the zodiac, eyes to the sun and moon, ears to Saturn 
and Jupiter), while the arteries are compared to the seas and 
rivers, the bones to the mountains, the hair to the plants, and 
the four humors to the four elements (see Altmann, in bibl., 
24; and Vajda, in bibl., 113, who brands this a “néoplationisme 
vulgarisé”). Nothing so gross appears in Ibn Gabirol’s Mekor 
Hayyim. Though the term for microcosm (Glam saghir = mun- 
dis minor) appears but once (3:2, 10; see S. Pines, in Tarbiz, 27 
(1958), 220), Ibn Gabirol makes ample use of the motif. Fol- 
lowing the general principle that the inferior is an exemplar 
of the superior, man as microcosm is said to exemplify the 
macrocosm. The correspondence is utilized to demonstrate, 
for example, that the most simple substance is not in contact 
with the substance that bears the nine categories (3:2, 10, see 
also 3:58). The action of the particular will is invoked in order 
to explain that of the universal will (5:37). 

Maimonides had little use for the popular philosophy of 
the Brethren of Sincerity and says he never read Ibn Zaddik’s 
Sefer ha-Olam ha-Katan (in his letter to Ibn Tibbon; A. Marx 
(ed.), in: JQR, 25 (1934-35), 378-9), but in a central chapter of 
the Guide (1:72) he sets forth an elaborate analogy (with quali- 
fications) between the whole of being and man, the parallel 
par excellence, being that between God vis-a-vis the universe 
and the rational intellect vis-a-vis man. It is on the basis of 
this parallel that man is called a microcosm. In his structure 
man exemplifies the unity within diversity and the hierarchical 
ordering of the universe (an idea which appears frequently in 
the writings of al-Farabi). With this analogy in the Guide mi- 
crocosmic speculation in Jewish philosophy reaches its peak, 
from which it ebbs with the decline of Jewish neoplatonism 
occasioned by the rise of Jewish Aristotelianism in the post- 
Maimonidean era. A notable exception is Judah *Abrabanel 
(Leone Ebreo), the Renaissance neoplatonist, who set forth 
analogies between the heavens and parts of the body (astro- 
logical microcosm; cf. Ibn Zaddik) in the second dialogue of 
his Dialoghi damore (ed. Carmella (1929), 84f. trans. by FE. 
Friedberg-Seeley and J.H. Barnes (1937), 93ff.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Altmann, Studies in Religious Philosophy 
and Mysticism (1969); G. Vajda, in: Archives d’histoire doctrinale et 
littéraire du moyen age, 24 (1949), 93-181; D. Levy, in: The Encyclo- 
pedia of Philosophy, 5 (1967), 121-5 (with good bibl.); G.P. Conger, 
Theories of Macrocosms and Microcosms in the History of Philosophy 
(1922); M. Doctor, Die Philosophic des Josef (Ibn) Zaddik (1895); H. 
Schipperges, in: P. Wilpert (ed.), Antike und Orient im Mittelalter 
(1962), 129-53 (with extensive bibliography); R. Allers, in: Tradition, 
2 (1944), 319-407; A. Goetze, in: Zeitschrift fuer Indologie und Iranis- 


tik, 2 (1923), 60-98. 
[Joel Kraemer] 


°MICZYNSKI, SEBASTIAN (late 16‘+—early 17" century), 
anti-Jewish agitator and professor of philosophy at Cracow 
University. In 1618 Miczynski published a venomous anti- 
semitic lampoon entitled Zwierciadto korony polskiej (“The 
Mirror of the Polish Crown”). It is a catalog of demagogic 
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denunciations accusing the Jews of all the misfortunes that 
had befallen the kingdom of Poland and its people. Through 
reports of *blood libels and accusations that they had des- 
ecrated icons and profaned Catholic festivals, the Jews are 
presented as the implacable enemies of Christians. Miczynski 
also presents the Jews as traitors and spies in the pay of Tur- 
key, and lays special emphasis on the wealth of the Jewish 
merchants and craftsmen who compete with their Christian 
neighbors, driving the guilds and towns to ruin. The pamphlet 
seriously disturbed the Jews of *Cracow. When riots broke 
out in the town, the parnasim of the community appealed 
to King Sigismund 111 Vasa. The king promptly prohibited 
the circulation of the pamphlet, but in spite of his order it was 
reprinted in a second and enlarged edition during the same 
year; it was published for a third time in 1648. Miczynski’s 
work is an important link in the chain of Polish antisemitic 
literature. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Bartoszewicz, Antysemityzm w literaturze 
polskiej 15-17 wiekéw (1914); M. Balaban, Historja Zydéw w Krakowie 


ina Kazimierzu, 1 (1931), 171-7. 
[Arthur Cygielman] 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY, county on the eastern coast of 
New Jersey, southwest of New York City, U.S.; estimated to- 
tal Jewish population of 55,000 in 2005. The majority of Jew- 
ish settlers in Middlesex County were traders and peddlers. 
Most of the information about Jewish immigrants comes from 
court and land records. Aaron and Jacob Lozada owned a 
grocery and hardware store in Bound Brook, on the border 
between Middlesex County and Somerset County, as early as 
1718, and helped form a synagogue ten years later. The next 
mention of a synagogue, Congregation Anshe Emeth of New 
Brunswick, is found in an 1861 land record. A court record 
from 1722 lists Daniel Nunez as town clerk and tax collector 
of Piscataway Township and justice of the peace for Middle- 
sex County. Perth Amboy was an important Jewish center for 
Jewish merchants from the time that it was named capital of 
East Jersey in 1685. The first Jewish religious service was held 
here in 1890 in the home of a local Jewish resident. A mikveh 
was constructed shortly thereafter and Rosh ha-Shanah and 
Day of Atonement services were held at the Perth Amboy 
Savings Bank. When the size of the Jewish community in- 
creased, a building was purchased in about 1900 under the 
name of the Hebrew Mutual Aid Society. This subsequently 
became Congregation Shaarey Tefiloh which was dedicated 
on October 29, 1903. In 1904 a burial ground was purchased 
and a free Hebrew school was organized. The founders of the 
second congregation came from Perth Amboy, Metuchen, 
and South Amboy. It was incorporated on August 2, 1895. The 
first meeting places were in homes. In 1897 a synagogue was 
built and called Temple Beth Mordecai after a deceased son 
of Henry Wolff, one of the founders. In April 1927 the temple 
was dedicated. The Perth Amboy yMHA was formed in 1908 
and was the first yMHA built in the state to have its own build- 
ing rather than a rented one. 
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Middlesex County’s prominent political figures included 
David T. Wilentz of Perth Amboy, the first Jewish New Jersey at- 
torney general (1934-44), prosecutor in the Lindbergh kidnap- 
ping trial, and New Jersey national Democratic committeeman 
(1964-70); his son Robert Wilentz, also of Perth Amboy, state 
assemblyman from 1966 to 1970; Arthur J. Sills of Metuchen, 
state attorney general from 1962 to 1970; Donald Wernik, mayor 
of Metuchen in 1970; and Norman Tanzman of Woodbridge, 
who was elected state senator in 1962. By the 1970s the Jews of 
Middlesex County were mainly engaged in the professions and 
as business executives. Meryl Harris was the mayor of Highland 
Park and Brian Levine the mayor of Franklin Township. Linda 
Greenstein and Amy Handlin were members of the State As- 
sembly and Barbara Buono was the State Senator. 

The Federation of Middlesex County sponsors the Jewish 
Community Relations Committee, a Professional Network- 
ing Group, a Joint Chaplaincy Program, as well as a Missions 
program. It also supports a Jewish Home for the Aged, Jew- 
ish Family and Vocational Services, two Jewish community 
centers, a Solomon Schechter School in East Brunswick, the 
Rabbi Jacob Joseph School in Edison, as well as the Rabbi 
Pesach Raymond Yeshiva also in Edison. There is also an I.L. 
Peretz Community Jewish School, one of the few remaining 
secular humanist schools of its kind. Synagogues have been 
established in East Brunswick, New Brunswick, Perth Am- 
boy, Highland Park, Edison, Monroe Township, South River, 
Carteret, Woodbridge, Metuchen, Old Bridge, Somerset. The 
Orthodox community established an eruv in Highland Park 
and in East Brunswick. The Hillel House at Rutgers University 
is quite active, along with the Allen and Joan Bildner Center. 
There is also a Chabad House on campus. 


[Barry Dov Schwartz / Jeff Schekner (2"4 ed.)] 


MIDDOT (Heb. ni72; “measures”), tenth tractate of the or- 
der Kodashim (in some codices and early editions it is ninth; 
in current Talmud editions the 11 and last). It is found in the 
Mishnah only. This tractate gives, in five chapters, exact de- 
tails and measurements of the building of the Temple and of 
its component parts, intended perhaps to serve as a guide for 
the rebuilding of the Temple. The description is of the Temple 
of Herod. It is not based on a plan drawn up in Temple times, 
but depends on the memory of sages who saw the Temple and 
who after its destruction gave an oral description of it to their 
disciples. The main reporter seems to have been *Eliezer b. 
Jacob 1, who figures prominently in this tractate. He is thought 
to have seen the Temple while it was still standing, but he may 
also have learned much about its inner arrangements from his 
uncle who actually served in it (1:2). That the descriptions are 
based on memory is evident from the controversies on fac- 
tual points (1:9; 2:6; 3:4, 6; et al.); moreover, Eliezer b. Jacob 
is repeatedly reported to have “forgotten” certain details (2:5; 
5:4). In fact this tractate was considered the original mishnah 
(“teaching”) of Eliezer b. Jacob; the final redaction of Judah 
ha-Nasi contains, of course, the variant traditions of the other 
authorities as well (see Yoma 16a-17a; TJ, Yoma 2:3, 39d). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Albeck, Shishah Sidrei Mishnah, 5 (1959), 
Bera [Arnost Zvi Ehrman] 
MIDIAN, MIDIANITES (Heb. 7% ,0°271 Gen. 37:28, 
o°2°71), name of a people or a group of (semi-) nomadic peo- 
ples in the Bible (Lxx, Madian, or Madiam; 1Q1s? 60:6, 0°77). 
The Midianites are among the sons of Abraham and Keturah 
who were sent to “the land of the East” (Gen. 25:1-6). “Midi- 
anite traders” are mentioned in the episode about the sale of 
Joseph (Gen. 37:28). *Jethro, Moses’ father-in-law, was a Midi- 
anite priest living in the land of Midian (Ex. 2:15-3:1); he met 
Moses in the wilderness of Sinai (Ex. 18: 1-5), and the mem- 
bers of his family accompanied the Israelites in their wan- 
derings in the desert (Num. 10:29-32). The elders of Midian 
displayed hostility toward the Israelites on the plains of Moab 
(22:7) and the Israelites fought the Midianites, killing many 
of them (31:1-20). 

This episode was connected with the attempt to entice 
the Israelites to worship Baal-Peor, in which the daughters of 
Midian participated (25:6-18). In the period of the Judges, the 
Midianites exerted harsh pressure on Israel (Judg. 6:1-7), and 
Gideon defeated them far from the borders of Erez Israel, in 
Karkor (8:10), which was probably in Wadi Sirhan in Trans- 
jordan, on the border of the desert. After this war, the Midi- 
anites ceased to be a political or military factor. 

The range of the Midianites’ wanderings was very broad: 
from the neighborhood of Moab (Gen. 36:35; Num. 22:4, 73 
25:1, 5, 15) and the kingdom of Sihon the Amorite (Josh. 13:21) 
in the border region of Transjordan, along the border of the 
Arabian desert (cf. Judg. 8:21, 24) west of Edom (1 Kings 11:18), 
to the Sinai Desert and the trade route between Erez Israel and 
Egypt (Gen. 37:28). In Greek-Roman and Arabic sources Mid- 
ian is mentioned in Arabia, as well as on the shore of the Red 
Sea, and, according to Josephus (Ant., 2:257), this is the bibli- 
cal Midian (cf. Eusebius, Onom. 124:6). This Midian is iden- 
tified, according to the tradition of the Arabic geographers, 
with modern Maghayir Shu‘ayb (= the caves near Akaba). It 
appears that the Midianites’ settlement in Arabia occurred in 
a later time, when their living area was reduced, but it is possi- 
ble that the settlement in North Arabia during the Hellenistic- 
Roman period was a continuation of the biblical settlement. 
Among the sons of Keturah are mentioned tribes which in- 
habited North Arabia - Ephah and Dedan (Gen. 25:3-4) - and 
it is also possible that from there the Midianites spread to the 
north, the east, and the west. In the Bible the Midianites are 
also designated by the inclusive typological title “Ishmaelites” 
(Judg. 8:24). Some scholars discern a connection between the 
Midianites and the Kushu tribes mentioned in the Egyptian 
Execration Texts from the 18'* century B.c.E., who wandered 
in the southern deserts of Erez Israel (cf. Cushan, Hab. 3:7). 
This may be hinted at in the story of the “Cushite woman” 
whom Moses married (Num. 12:1). 

The name Midian is attributed to groups of tribes or peo- 
ples (cf. Gen. 25:4), as is attested by the nature of the monar- 
chy in Midian. The Bible mentions “the five kings of Midian” 
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during the war in the wilderness (Num. 31:8) and Zebah and 
Zalmunna in the war of Gideon (Judg. 8:1ff.). The Midianite 
kings are called “chieftains” (nesi’im) and “princes” (nesikhim; 
Josh. 13:21; Ps. 83:12), very fitting titles for a tribal organization 
united in groups; Zur, a prince of Midian, is explicitly called 
“the tribal head of an ancestral house in Midian” (Num. 25:15). 
Their typically (semi- and eventually complete) nomadic 
character made them close to other similar tribes - Amale- 
kites and Kedemites. The Midianites in Transjordan followed 
the cult of the Moabite Baal-Peor, while those who inhabited 
the Negev and the Sinai became close to the Kenites or even 
identified with them (cf. Num. 10:29; Judg. 1:16; 4:11) and the 
Hebrews. The Midianites were known as shepherds (Ex. 2:17) 
and traders (Gen. 37:28, 36). From time to time, they, together 
with neighboring tribes, broke into the permanent settlements 
around them. The Bible describes them as robbers (Judg. 6:5). 
During the Monarchy the Midianites lived within the confines 
of their place of origin, North Arabia, and they were known 
as middlemen in the frankincense (Jevonah) and gold export 
from Sheba in South Arabia (cf. Isa. 60:6). During the Helle- 
nistic period the Nabateans mined much gold in the land of 
Midian and exported it via the port of Macna (Strabo, Geo- 
graphica, 17:784). There has been no systematic scientific re- 
search of Midian in North Arabia. 

[Samuel Abramsky] 
In the Aggadah 
Midian and Moab had always been enemies but, fearing that 
Israel would subdue them, they composed their differences 
and entered into an alliance (Sanh. 105a). They succeeded in 
inducing the Israelites to commit fornication with the daugh- 
ters of Midian only by first making them drunk. For this rea- 
son, Phinehas forbade the drinking of gentile wine (pdRE 47). 
The hatred of the Midianites for Israel was solely on account 
of the observance of the Torah by Israel (Num. R. 22:2). The 
Midianites are sometimes identified with the Moabites, who 
lost their claim to special consideration as descendants of 
Lot (Deut. 2:9), the nephew of Abraham, because they tried 
to induce Israel to sin (Yelammedenu in Yal. 1, 875). The com- 
mand to Moses to make war upon the Midianites before his 
death was because, having no reason for their hatred against 
Israel, they nevertheless joined the Moabites and outdid them 
in their enmity. Moses did not lead the war in person because 
he had found refuge in Midian when he was a fugitive from 
Egypt. He delegated the command to Phinehas as he had been 
the first to take action against them by slaying the Midianite 
princess, Cozbi (Num. R. 22:4). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.F Burton, The Gold Mines of Midian (1897); 
idem, The Land of Midian (1898); E. Glaser, Skizze der Geschichte 
und Geographie Arabiens, 2 (1890), 261ff.; E. Meyer, Die Israeliten 
und ihre Nachbarstaemme (1906), 326ff., 381-2; H. Grimme, in: OLz, 
13 (1910), 54-59; H. Gressmann, Mose und seine Zeit (1913), 416 ff; 
A. Musil, The Northern Hegdz (1926), 109ff., 267ff., 278-98, 321ff.; 
WJ. Phythian-Adams, in: PEFQs (1930), 193ff; L.E. Binns, in: JTs, 31 
(1930), 337-59; A. Reuveni, Shem, Ham, ve-Yafet (1932), 16-18, 68-69; 
Albright, Stone, 195-6; idem, in: BASOR, 83 (1941), 36, n. 8; M. Noth, 
in: ZAW, 60 (1944), 23ff.; B. Mazar, in: Eretz-Israel, 3 (1954), 20; S. 
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Abramsky, ibid., 118-9; Y. Kutscher, Ha-Lashon ve-ha-Reka ha-Leshoni 
shel Megillat Yeshayahu (1959), 82; G.W. van Beer, in: BA, 23 (1960), 
3, 70-95; A. Grohman, Arabien (1963), 21, 38-92. IN THE AGGADAH: 
Ginzberg, Legends, 7 (1938), 313; A. Rosmarin, Moses im Lichte der 
Aggadah (1932), index. 


MIDLER, BETTE (1945- _), U.S. singer, entertainer, and ac- 
tress. Born in Honolulu, Midler entered show business as a 
member of the Fiddler on the Roof cast on Broadway in 1964. 
She gained notoriety as a popular performer in the Conti- 
nental Baths cabaret, a meeting place for homosexuals, and 
then scored a hit single with the frequently recorded “Do You 
Wanna Dance?” (1974). She followed this success with her top- 
selling album The Divine Miss M. and a popular film of her 
live act called Divine Madness (1979). Midler turned actress 
in a movie loosely based on the life of Janis Joplin, The Rose 
(1981), which earned her an Academy Award nomination for 
Best Actress. Midler, who was named after legendary film 
icon Bette Davis, starred in subsequent films such as Down 
and Out in Beverly Hills (1986), Ruthless People (1986), For the 
Boys (Oscar nomination for Best Actress, 1991), The First Wives 
Club (1996), Drowning Mona (2000), Isn’t She Great (2000), 
and The Stepford Wives (2004). 

Over the years, among other Tv guest spots, Midler ap- 
peared on Johnny Carson's Tonight Show 24 times, starting in 
1970 and including the final program in May 1992. She also 
appeared in the Tv movie Gypsy (1993) and produced and 
starred in the sitcom Bette (2000-1). 

On the Broadway stage, Midler appeared in Fiddler on 
the Roof (1964-72), Bette Midler Special Concert (1973), Bette 
Midler’s Clams on the Half Shell Revue (1975), Bette! Divine 
Madness (1979), and Short Talks on the Universe (2002). 

For her multiple talents as an actress, writer, singer, and 
performer, Midler won a host of awards. In 1974 she received 
a special Tony Award “for adding luster to the Broadway sea- 
son.” She won four Grammy awards, including the 1973 Best 
New Artist and the prestigious Record of the Year in 1989 for 
her rendition of her #1 hit “Wind Beneath My Wings” from the 
movie Beaches. She won three Emmy awards and was nomi- 
nated for another four. In 1987 she received the American 
Comedy Awards’ Lifetime Achievement Award in Comedy, as 
well as the American Comedy Award in 1988, 1989, 1993, 1996, 
and 1998. Her writings include A View from a Broad (1980) 
and the fable The Saga of Baby Divine (1983). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Bego, Bette Midler: Still Divine (2003); 
A. Waldman, The Bette Midler Scrapbook (1997); G. Mair, Bette: An 
Intimate Biography of Bette Midler (1995); A. Collins, Bette Midler 
(1989); M. Bego, Bette Midler: Outrageously Divine (1987); J. Spada, 
The Divine Bette Midler (1984). 


[Jonathan Licht / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


MIDRASH (Heb. w/1779), the designation of a particular genre 
of rabbinic literature containing anthologies and compilations 
of homilies, including both biblical exegesis (see *Hermeneu- 
tics) and sermons delivered in public (see *Homiletics) as well 
as aggadot (see *Aggadah) and sometimes even halakhot (cf. 
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*Midreshei Halakhah), usually forming a running commen- 
tary on specific books of the Bible. 

The term Midrash itself derives from the root drsh (wT) 
which in the Bible means mainly “to search,” “to seek,” “to ex- 
amine,’ and “to investigate” (cf. Lev. 10:16; Deut. 13:15; Isa. 55:6; 
et al.). This meaning is also found in rabbinic Hebrew (cf. BM 
2:7: “until thou examine [tidrosh] thy brother if he be a cheat 
or not”). The noun “Midrash” occurs only twice in the Bible 
(11 Chron. 13:22 and 24:27); it is translated in the Septuagint by 
BiBAos, ypagn ie., “book” or “writing,” and it seems probable 
that it means “an account,” “the result of inquiry (examination, 
study, or search) of the events of the times,’ i-e., what is today 
called “history” (the word history is also derived from the 
Greek root iotopéw which has a similar meaning). In Jewish 
literature of the Second Temple period the word Midrash was 
first employed in the sense of education and learning generally 
(Ecclus. 51:23), “Turn unto me, ye unlearned, and lodge in my 
house of Midrash,” which the author's grandson translated into 
Greek, “house of instruction or of study”; compare the simi- 
lar development of the Latin studium which originated in the 
verb studeo which means “to become enthusiastic,’ “to make 
an effort,” “to be diligent,’ etc. and only in a secondary sense, 
in the post-Augustan era, in the sense of learning (with dili- 
gence and the noun studium passed through the same stages 
of meaning; cf. Ger. studium; Fr. étude, etc.). 

Darosh both in its nominal and verbal forms is some- 
times found in the literature of the *Dead Sea sect as the des- 
ignation for a certain method, a special technique of learning 
things - in halakhah and in aggadah - through rigorous study 
and painstaking, searching inquiry into the verses of the Bible. 
This method of Midrash was both ideologically and halakhi- 
cally one of the fundamentals of the life of the sect: “and that 
his deeds appear in accordance with the Midrash of the Torah 
as followed by the holy upright men” (Damascus Covenant 
8:29-30; cf. the Manual of Discipline 8:25-26: “If his way is 
perfect in company, in Midrash, and in counsel”; cf. also ibid. 
6:24 and 6:6). The nature of this Midrash is testified to by the 
explicit words: “When these become a community in Israel 
with such characteristics they separate themselves from the 
company of the wicked men to go thither to the wilderness to 
make clear there the way of the Lord, as is written [Isa. 40:3], 
‘and in the wilderness clear ye the way... make plain in the des- 
ert a highway for our God; that being the Midrash of the Torah 
[which] he commanded through Moses, to do in accordance 
with all that is revealed in every era and as the prophets re- 
vealed through his holy spirit” (Manual of Discipline 8:12-16); 
i.e., the Midrash of the Torah is the lesson derived from the 
verse (4:21-5 5:11). A different method of interpretation is the 
*pesher, although the Midrash could also contain pesharim 
(see 4Q 174 Florilegium, 1-2, 1 14-19, in: J.M. Allegro, Discov- 
eries in the Judean Desert, v: Qumran Cave 4, I (1968), p. 53f.). 
This technique of biblical exegesis which is largely similar to 
that customary among the Greek grammarians, the students 
of the classical texts of Homer, and among the Roman rheto- 
ricians, the exponents of Roman law, is found among the Jews 
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for the first time in the Dead Sea sect (see particularly Book 
of *Jubilees). Nevertheless these earlier forms of exegesis must 
be distinguished from rabbinic midrash as a fully developed 
literary form (cf. *Midreshei Halakhah: Literary Nature and 
Relation to Early Midrash). Suggestions to the effect that the 
Liber Antiquitatum Biblicarum (pseudo-Philo) is a Midrash 
are without foundation. 


Midrashic Literature 

It is very possible that the earliest Midrash to come down 
is the Passover *Haggadah, the earliest and chief element of 
which is a Midrash to Deuteronomy 26:5-8 (cf. Sif. Deut. 301). 
A great part of the midrashic aggadah of the tannaitic period 
is included side by side with the midrashic halakhah in the 
halakhic Midrashim (cf. *Midreshei Halakhah: The Aggadic 
Material). On the other hand there are no independent works 
devoted only to midrash aggadah from the tannaitic era (see 
however *Seder Olam Rabbah and the *Baraita de-Melekhet ha- 
Mishkan). All the extant literary works devoted primarily to 
midrash aggadah were apparently compiled originally in Erez 
Israel during the amoraic and post-amoraic periods. While the 
Babylonian Talmud contains a vast amount of aggadic midrash 
(cf. the Midrash on the Book of Esther in Meg. 10b-17a, and on 
Lamentations in Sanh. 104a-b), it’s literary structure follows the 
earlier tannaitic model, including both midrash halakhah and 
aggadah (as in the midreshei halakhah), and integrating both 
of them into an appropriate context following the order of the 
tractates of the Mishnah, as was done in both the Mishnah and 
the Tosefta (see *Mishnah: Aggadah in the Mishnah). 

From the point of view of the period of their arrange- 
ment and collection the aggadic Midrashim can be divided 
into three groups: early, middle, and late. The determination 
of the time of the editing and arranging of the various Mi- 
drashim is by no means a simple matter. It is nearly impossible 
to determine with even approximate certainty the period when 
a Midrash or aggadic work was compiled (see *Pirkei de-R. 
Eliezer). However, it is possible to arrive at a relative date, that 
is, to determine the relation of a particular Midrash to others 
(see Table: Midreshei Aggadah). To do this one cannot rely on 
the historical allusions alone or merely on the names of the 
sages mentioned in the Midrash, nor can one rely on the first 
mentions of the Midrash and its first citations, since all the Mi- 
drashim contain much material from different and extended 
eras. The lack of historical allusions after a definite period do 
not suffice to testify to its compilation immediately after that 
period, just as the lack of mention of a Midrash and of its ci- 
tation until a certain period does not prove that it was edited 
at the date nearest to the beginning of that period. In neither 
case can one rely on the argumentum a silentio. A more reli- 
able method for determining priority and lateness among Mi- 
drashim is the relationship between the various Midrashim — 
the use one makes of another - as well as their relationship to 
other sources. This procedure, however, involves a number of 
very complex issues, and no consensus has yet been reached 
on how it should be applied in practice (see *Genesis Rabbah: 
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The Redaction of the Midrash). Moreover, even after one ar- 
rives by use of this method at a provisional determination re- 
garding precedence, other additional factors must be taken 
into account (literary forms, language, style, etc.). 


The Early Midrashim (the Classical Amoraic Midrashim) 

This period, from which it seems only seven Midrashim have 
come down, is the golden age of the aggadic Midrashim. The 
most developed and perfect literary forms and constructions 
are already found in the oldest aggadic Midrash, Genesis Rab- 
bah, proving that many generations of development preceded 
the literary crystallization. Since in general such perfect and 
developed literary constructions and forms are found nei- 
ther in the halakhic Midrashim nor in their aggadic section 
(although here and there mere beginnings can be found), it 
is probable that the main development of the literary forms 
came in the amoraic era. Toward the close of this period the 
assembling, collecting, and editing was begun. 

Among its most perfect forms, one should mention the 
classical proem at the beginning of a complete Midrash or of 
a chapter, which served fundamentally as the introduction to 
a homily delivered in public. The classical proem is a prelude 
to a homily on a certain verse by citing a verse from another 
source (in most cases from another book, or even from a differ- 
ent section of the Bible, usually the Hagiographa) and connect- 
ing it with the chief verse of the homily, the proem concluding 
with the verse with which the homily itself begins. Thus, for 
example, the proem to Lamentations 1:1 begins with a verse 
from the Pentateuch, while the proems to the Pentateuch Mi- 
drashim open with a verse usually from the Hagiographa. The 
proem, scarcely found in the tannaitic literature, was greatly 
developed and perfected in the time of the amoraim, in order 
to attract, stimulate, and rouse the curiosity of the audience and 
to emphasize the unity of the biblical books. When gathering 
and assembling the material the compilers and editors of the 
Midrashim followed the method of the actual preachers of the 
homilies and placed the proems at the beginning of the Mi- 
drashim and of the various sections. They did not always have 
proems readily available and in consequence created artificial 
proems themselves (combining different sayings and a number 
of homilies together). Sometimes they greatly enlarged the pro- 
ems so that a simple proem became compound, ie., it included 
a number of homilies independent in themselves. Classical 
proems in their pure form are almost wholly confined to the 
early Midrashim: Genesis Rabbah; Leviticus Rabbah; Lamenta- 
tions Rabbah; Esther Rabbah |; *Pesikta de-Rav Kahana; Song of 
Songs Rabbah; and Ruth Rabbah. These Midrashim all consist 
of a collection of homilies, sayings, and aggadot of the amoraim 
(and also of the tannaim) in Galilean Aramaic and rabbinical 
Hebrew, but they also include many Greek words. 

It seems that all these Midrashim were edited in Erez 
Israel in the fifth and sixth centuries c.z. Two types can be dis- 
tinguished: exegetical and homiletical. The exegetical Midrash 
(Genesis Rabbah, Lamentations Rabbah, et al.) is a Midrash to 
one of the books of the Bible, containing comments on the 
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whole book - on each chapter, on every verse, and at times 
even on every word in the verse. The homiletical Midrash is 
either a Midrash to a book of the Pentateuch in which only 
the first verse (or verses) of the weekly portion is expounded 
(in accordance with the early *Triennial cycle that was cur- 
rent in Erez Israel, e.g., *Leviticus Rabbah), or a Midrash that 
is based only on the biblical and prophetic reading of special 


Sabbaths and festivals, in which, also, only the first verses are 
expounded (eg., Pesikta de-Rav Kahana). In both cases, in con- 
trast to the exegetical Midrashim, the homiletical Midrashim 
contain almost no short homilies or dicta on variegated top- 
ics, but each chapter (or section) constitutes a collection of 
homilies and sayings on one topic that seem to combine into 
one long homily on the specific topic. 


Midreshei Aggadah According to Types and Periods 











1. 


Aggadic Works Midrashim Date C.E. The Era 
Genesis Rabbah 400-500 Classical Amoraic 
Leviticus Rabbah Midrashim of the 
Lamentations Rabbah Early Period 
Esther Rabbah | (400-600) 
Apocalyptic and Eschatological Midrashim Pesikta de-Rav Kahana 500-640 
Songs Rabbah 
Ruth Rabbah 
Megillat Antiochus Targum Sheni 640-900 The Middle Period (640-1000) 
Midrash Petirat Moshe (“Death of Moses”) Midrash Esfah 
Tanna de-Vei Eliyahu (“Seder Eliyahu”) Midrash Proverbs 
Pirkei de-R. Eliezer Midrash Samuel 
Midrash Agur (Called “Mishnat R. Eliezer”) Ecclesiastes Rabbah 
Midrash Yonah Midrash Haserot vi-Yterot 
Midrash Petirat Aharon Deuteronomy Rabbah (775-900) 
Divrei ha-Yamim shel Moshe Tanhuma' 
Otiyyot de-R. Akiva Tanhuma (Buber)' 
Midrash Sheloshah ve-Arba’ah Numbers Rabbah II 
Midrash Eser Galuyyot Pesikta Rabbati' 
Midrash va-Yissa’u Exodus Rabbah Il 
Va-Yehi Rabbah" 
The Manuscripts of the Tanhuma 
Yelammedenu Midrashim' 
Throne and Hippodromes of Solomon Midrash Tehillim | 900-1000 
Midreshei Hanukkah Exodus Rabbah | 
Midreshei Yehudith Aggadat Bereshit 
Midrash Hallel Aggadat Shir ha-Shirim (Zuta) 
Midrash Tadshe Ruth Zuta 
Ecclesiastes Zuta 
Lamentations Zuta 
Midrash Aseret ha-Dibberot Midrash Shir Hashirim 1000-1100 The Late Period 
Midrash Konen Abba Guryon (1000-1200) 
Midrash Avkir Esther Rabbah II 
Alphabet of Ben Sira Midrash Tehilim II 
Midrash va-Yosha 
Sefer ha-Yashar 
Pesikta Hadta Panim Aherim le-Esther (version 1) 1100-1200 
Midrash Temurah Lekah Tov (c. 1110) 
Midrash Aggadah? 
Genesis Rabbati? 
Numbers Rabbah? 
Yalkut Shimoni? 1200-1300 The Period of the Yalkutim 
Midrash ha-Gadol* 1300-1400 (anthologies) 
Yalkut Makhiri$ 1200-1500 
Ein Ya’akov® 1400-1500 
Haggadot ha- Talmud’ 


Tanhuma Midrash (Yelammedenu). 2. All based on the work of Moshe ha-Darshan. 3. These are anthologies 
Note: Names in Italics are homiletical Midrashim; the rest are exegetical. 
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ment organizations, has only begun, there is cable and satel- 
lite television in several Arab states that enjoy some freedom. 
Gone are the days when a regime like Nasser’s could thrive 
on government-controlled media alone. The al-Jazeera satel- 
lite television channel in Qatar emerged as a critical media 
tool through its many correspondents stationed in the region. 
There are independent newspapers throughout the Arab world 
maintaining ideological party lines and independent thinking, 
usually privately owned. The newspaper al-Hayat, published 
in London since 1988, is a forum for Arab intellectuals who 
wish to promote reforms in Arab society. There are overseas 
Arab television stations (e.g., MBC in London) that offer rev- 
olutionary programs for young men and women which are 
aired in the Arab world. Notwithstanding, the road is still long 
until freedom of the press and the general media prevails and 
they have progressive contents. Government-controlled news- 
papers and television networks in the Palestinian Authority, 
Saudi Arabia, and Egypt still disseminate antisemitic and not 
merely anti-Israel propaganda in the spirit of the Protocols 
of the Elders of Zion. There are other outstanding challenges, 
among them tribal tensions and Arab-Berber confrontations 
in Algeria and Morocco, with the Berbers struggling for cul- 
tural autonomy. Although demographic growth is moderate 
in most Arab states, this is not the case in Egypt, Algeria, Mo- 
rocco, Sudan, and the Palestinian Authority. Family planning 
and reduced birth rates should receive top priority in domestic 
reforms. This may ease chronic unemployment in these coun- 
tries. Unemployment will be reduced also through effective 
economic globalization and industrialization. Rural-agricul- 
tural reforms with the help of the West may put an end, or 
slow down considerably, the waves of rural migration to the 
urban agglomerations. 

It is noteworthy that most Arab states have come a long 
way in dealing with Israel. This includes post-Saddam Hus- 
sein Iraq. They are prepared to recognize Israel and establish 
full ties with it, including trade relations. Some are in fact co- 
operating with Israel via back channels. The main stumbling 
blocks to formalizing ties are the Palestinian crisis and the yet 
to be implemented uN Resolution 242 in regard to Syria. Shi- 
mon Peres envisioned in the early 1990s a “New Middle East” 
enriched by science and information technology. For many, 
this seems far-fetched. However, the continued exposure of 
the Arabs states to globalization, democratization, and de- 
mographic reforms is the only viable option. The alternatives 
offered by Islamists and other extremists can only perpetuate 
regression and violence: a tragedy of enormous consequences 
for the Arabs and Israel, as evidenced by the violent fighting in 
Lebanon between *Hizbollah and Israel in summer 2006. 

See also entries on individual Arab countries and the 
general historical and political surveys under *Israel, State of. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: L.S. Anderson, The State and Social Trans- 
formation in Tunisia and Libya, 1930-1980 (1986); E. Karsh, The Iran- 
Iraq War: A Military Analysis (1987); M.H. Kerr, The Arab Cold War: 
Gamal Abd al-Nasir and his Rivals, 1958-1970 (1971); M.M. Laskier, 
Israel and the Maghreb: From Statehood to Oslo (2004); idem, “A Dif- 
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C.G. MacDonald, “League of Arab States” in: Encyclopedia of the Mod- 
ern Middle East, vol. 3 (1996), 1083-85; B. Maddy-Weitzman, “Israel 
and Morocco: A Special Relationship,” in: The Maghreb Review, 21:1-2 
(1996), 36-48; P. Mattar, “Arab-Israeli War (1982), in: Encyclopedia 
of the Modern Middle East (1996), 187-88; B. Morris, The Birth of the 
Palestinian Refugee Problem (1988); idem, Interview with Ehud Barak, 
in: The New York Review of Books (June 13, 2002); M.B. Oren, Six Days 
of War: June 1967 and the Making of the Modern Middle East (2002); 
D. Peretz, “Arab-Israeli Conflict,” in: Encyclopedia of the Modern 
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Mizrayim ve-Yarden im ha-Islam ha-Kizoni (1999); M. Tessler, A His- 
tory of the Israeli-Palestinian Conflict (1994). 


[Michael M. Laskier (24 ed.)] 


ARAD (Heb. 77¥), an important biblical city in the eastern 
Negev which controlled the main road to Edom and Elath. 


Ancient Arad 

“The Canaanite, the king of Arad, who dwelt in the South 
[Negev]” prevented the Israelite tribes from penetrating into 
Canaan directly from Kadesh-Barnea “by the way of Atharim” 
(Num. 21:1; 33:40) and he defeated them at neighboring Hor- 
mah (Num 14:44-45; Deut. 1:44). Another biblical tradition, 
however, recounts a second battle between the Israelites and 
the king of Arad near Hormah. This time the Canaanites were 
defeated and the victorious Israelites “utterly destroyed them 
and their cities.” The name Hormah (“utter destruction’) is 
derived from this event (Num. 21:2-3). In the list of defeated 
Canaanite kings in Joshua 12:14, which follows the latter tra- 
dition, the kings of Arad and Hormah appear side by side. It 
is further recorded in the Bible (Judg. 1:16) that “the children 
of the Kenite, Moses’ father-in-law [the Septuagint reads “the 
children of Hobab the Kenite”] went up out of the city of 
palm-trees with the children of Judah into the wilderness of 
Judah, which is in the south [Negev] of Arad, and they went 
and dwelt with the people” (Heb. ha-am; but the Septuagint 
reads the “Amalekite’; cf. 1 Sam. 15:6). This account of the 
settlement of the important Kenite family in the vicinity of 
Arad acquired special significance after the modern discov- 
ery of the sanctuary at Arad. Pharaoh Shishak in listing cities 
conquered by him in Erez Israel (c. 920 B.c.E.) records the 
capture of two places in the Negev with the name Arad (No. 
107-112), i.e., “the fortresses of Arad Rabbat [Arad the Great] 
and Arad of the House of Yeroham.” It seems, therefore, that 
in the days of Solomon there were two fortresses with the 
name Arad: a large, main city and a second named for the 
family of Yeroham (probably the biblical Jerahmeelites; and 
cf. “the South [Negev] of the Jerahmeelites” and “the cities of 
the Jerahmeelites” in 1 Samuel 27:10 and 30:29). Eder (Heb. 
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The Difference Between the Early Midrashim and Later 
Midrashim 

In the Midrashim of the middle period a decline is already 
discernible in the developed literary constructions and forms, 
especially in the proem, which is not the classical proem but 
merely an inferior and artificial imitation. After the Muslim 
conquest there is a gradual strengthening in the influence of 
the pseudepigraphic and the apocalyptic literature of the Sec- 
ond Temple era (see *Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha), which 
had been disregarded by the talmudic rabbis (particularly be- 
cause of the controversy with Christianity; see *Church Fa- 
thers). This influence is apparent both in content and form. In 
content, there is an increase not only in homilies which refer 
to angels and demons, the garden of Eden and hell, but even 
complete topics from apocalyptic literature. In form, there is 
an increase in the type of aggadic work which does not be- 
long to the genre of Midrash at all. This type is not a compila- 
tion but a unified work impressed with the seal of the author, 
who is a narrator but chooses to attribute his words to the 
ancients and to ascribe to them statements which they never 
made (see *Janna de-Vei Eliyahu). The increase of pseudepi- 
graphic matter can also be seen in authentic Midrashim. In 
contrast to the early Midrashim there was also an increase of 
Midrashim and aggadic works in which the aggadah is con- 
nected with halakhah in a variety of forms, some of which are 
merely transferred from Second Temple literature (e.g., Pirkei 
de-R. Eliezer) and some are the result of internal development 
by the sages (e.g., Tanhuma Yelammedenu). In addition there 
is also a difference in language. The Galilean Aramaic of the 
early Midrashim progressively disappears, as does rabbinical 
Hebrew. Instead there is progressive use of artificial Hebrew, 
apparently pure and polished and becoming freer from the 
influences of Aramaic or the admixture of Greek words. 


The Middle Period 

To the period from the Muslim conquest (c. 640 C.£.) to the 
end of the tenth century belong many variegated midrashic 
and aggadic works. In addition to the exegetical and homi- 
letical types of Midrash, the above-mentioned composition 
by a single person belongs to this period. The most important 
group of Midrashim of this period — all of which are homileti- 
cal - are those of the Tanhuma Midrash (*Tanhuma Yelam- 
medenu) group in which the old and the new are used indis- 
criminately. Of the exegetical Midrashim, particular mention 
may be made of Ecclesiastes Rabbah, Midrash Samuel, Midrash 
Proverbs (greatly influenced by the apocalyptic and Heikha- 
lot literatures), Midrash Tehillim 1, Exodus Rabbah 1, and the 
series of smaller *Midrashim (Midreshei Zuta) to four of the 
five *scrolls. In all these too, marks of the old and the new, 
both in content and in form, appear together. Among the ag- 
gadic works the most important are: Seder Eliyahu Rabbah 
and Seder Eliyahu Zuta; Pirkei de-R. Eliezer (compiled ap- 
parently close to 750); Midrash Agur, also called Mishnat R. 
Eliezer; and a further series of smaller compositions. In most 
of them external influences from the Muslim (Pirkei de-R. 
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Eliezer) or Byzantine (Ihe Throne and Hippodrome of Solo- 
mon, etc.) eras can be seen. 


The Late Period 

To the period of the 11" and 12" centuries belong the very lat- 
est Midrashim. Of these special mention should be made of 
Midrash Abba Guryon, Esther Rabbah 11, Midrash Tehillim 11, 
and the series from the school of *Moses ha-Darshan that al- 
ready border on the anthologies with regard to their period of 
composition as well as to content. In these Midrashim there 
is hardly a trace of even an imitation of the classical proem, 
the Hebrew is completely medieval, and the pseudepigraphic 
influence both in content and form is still more pronounced. 
Among the aggadic works of this period particular mention 
must be made of the Sefer ha- Yashar (see *Midrashim, Smaller 
in supplementary entries, vol. 16) where the Muslim influence 
is most recognizable. 


The Yalkutim (Anthologies) 

From the beginning of the 12" century, scholars in various 
countries assembled anthologies from various Midrashim and 
aggadic works. To these belong such works as the *Midrash 
Lekah Tov (or the Pesikta Zutarta) to the Pentateuch and the 
five *scrolls (of Tobiah b. Eliezer); the *Yalkut Shimoni to the 
whole of the Bible (assembled in Germany at the beginning 
of the 13'* century); *Midrash ha-Gadol to the Pentateuch and 
scrolls; and the *Yalkut Makhiri to various biblical books. An- 
thologies of the aggadot in the Babylonian and Jerusalem Tal- 
muds were also collected, especially close to the beginning of 
the age of printing. Most of the anthologies quote their sources 
with the original wording and indicate them (an exception be- 
ing the Midrash ha-Gadol). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz-Albeck, Derashot; H.L. Strack, Intro- 
duction to the Talmud and Midrash (1945), pt. 2; A.G. Wright, The Lit- 
erary Genre Midrash (1967); J. Bowker, The Targums and Rabbinic Lit- 
erature, and introduction to Jewish interpretations of Scripture (1969); 
G. Vermes, Scripture and Tradition in Judaism (1961); Ginzberg, Leg- 
ends; $.M. Lehrman, The World of the Midrash (1961). ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: J. Fraenkel, Darkhei ha-Aggadah ve-ha-Midrash. (Heb.; 
1996); idem, Midrash ve-Aggadah (1996); idem, Sippur ha-Aggadah - 
Ahdut shel Tokhen ve-Zurah (Heb.; 2001); Stemberger, Introduction 
(1996), 233-46, 276-325; M. Bregman, The Tanhuma-Yelammedenu 
Literature (Heb.; 2003). 

[Moshe David Herr] 


MIDRASH ASERET HA-DIBBEROT (Heb. wy W171 
nina7a; “Midrash of the Ten Commandments”), a collection 
of stories, occasionally connected by short homiletic passages, 
from the geonic period. Various scholars have ascribed differ- 
ent dates to it, ranging from the seventh century to the 11". The 
collection cannot be dated later than the 11"* century because 
in that century both Rabbi *Nissim of Kairouan and later the 
anonymous collector of the legends published by M. Gaster 
as Sefer ha-Maasiyyot, The Ancient Collections of Agadoth. The 
Sefer ha-Maasiyyot and Two Facsimiles (1894) made use of sto- 
ries included in it. The work was apparently composed at the 
beginning of the geonic period, but later stories were added 
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and have created confusion regarding both the number of sto- 
ries included and the structure of the book as it appears in the 
several printed versions and the 20 extant manuscripts. 

The collection was called a “Midrash” although its con- 
tents do not justify the name. It is basically a narrative work, 
one of the first medieval Hebrew works in the field of fiction. 
Its treatment of the midrashic material can be described as 
revolutionary: whereas traditional Midrashim place primary 
importance on homiletic material with only occasional use of 
stories, this work is primarily composed of stories, with the 
homiletic passages relegated to secondary importance. This 
stress on the fictional element is one of the characteristics 
of the new attitude toward the story introduced in medieval 
times (see *Fiction). 

The work, which is based on the Ten Commandments, 
is correspondingly divided into ten parts. However, there is 
not always a close connection between the midrashic story 
and the commandment on which it is supposed to be based. 
This explains the material occasionally introduced into a story 
to create the impression of such a connection. In some ver- 
sions the work is called Midrash shel Shavuot or Haggadah le- 
Shavuot, leading one to believe that it was used on Shavuot, 
the festival on which the receiving of the Ten Commandments 
is celebrated. However, there is no proof that any Jewish com- 
munity ever used this work during Shavuot. Noy (see bibl.) 
concludes plausibly that the arbitrary connection between 
the Midrash Aseret ha-Dibberot and the commandments and 
Shavuot is merely an attempt to give a religious veneer to a 
collection of essentially secular stories which had no other 
purpose than to entertain. 

Some of the stories in the collection are originally found 
in the Talmud and represent a medieval retelling of the talmu- 
dic aggadah. Others are derived from more ancient sources, 
like the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha: the story of Judith 
is told in a different version (without mentioning her name), 
and the story of the woman and her seven sons from the 
Book of Maccabees is also retold. However, most of the sto- 
ries are folktales, either Jewish in origin or Jewish versions of 
international folktales found in a variety of versions in 
many languages (Noy lists among them the international 
types Aarne-Thompson 976, 670, 899, 2040, and others). 
Some of these stories are still current today among oral sto- 
rytellers. 

The number of stories composing the collection differs 
from version to version, some containing no more than 17 and 
others nearly 30. One manuscript (Parma 473) has 44 stories. 
As there are some which appear in only one version, the total 
number of stories connected with this work is over 50. A large 
number of stories (12) are concerned with the commandment 
“Thou shalt not commit adultery”; an erotic element is also 
found in stories related to other commandments. Women, fre- 
quently courageous and devout, are the heroines of many of 
the stories. From the religious point of view, the stories seem 
to imply an extreme devotion to the observance of the com- 
mandments, far beyond that required by the halakhah. The 
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collection can also be described, therefore, as one of the ear- 
liest ethical works written in the Middle Ages. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Noy, in: Fourth World Congress of Jewish 
Studies, Papers, 2 (1968), 353-5 (Heb.); A. Jellinek, Beit ha-Midrash, 1 
(1938), 62-92; M.M. Kasher (ed.), Torah Shelemah, 16 (1954), 189-993 
J.L. Maimon (Fishman), Haggadah shel Shavuot (1924); M. Gaster, 


The Exempla of the Rabbis (1924), 142-8. 
pla af (s924),14 [Joseph Dan] 


MIDRASH HA-GADOL (Heb. 1739 W799), a 13"4-century 
rabbinic work on the Pentateuch, emanating from Yemen and 
consisting mainly of excerpts of older rabbinic texts of the tal- 
mudic period. The Midrash is anonymous, but it is now cer- 
tain that it was written by a native of Aden, David b. Amram 
*Adani. Adani writes in clear, limpid Hebrew prose, introduc- 
ing each weekly portion with a proem in rhymed verse. His 
work is of importance not only because of the author’s original 
contributions to the literature of halakhah and aggadah, but 
also because of the multitude of extracts which he incorporates 
from ancient tannaitic Midrashim either unknown, or only 
partially known, from other sources. Thus, for instance, the 
Midrash ha-Gadol has enabled scholars to reconstruct large 
portions of the lost *Mekhilta of R. Simeon b. Yohai, the *Sifrei 
Zuta, and the Mekhilta of R. Ishmael on Deuteronomy. In ad- 
dition, the Midrash ha-Gadol is valuable for the accuracy of its 
quotations from known sources, such as the Talmud and the 
Midrashim. Its readings have made it possible to correct the 
texts of older works which have survived in garbled form. The 
Midrash ha-Gadol is also notable for its contribution to the 
study of the code of *Maimonides, as it preserves many sources 
available to Maimonides but otherwise unknown. Not only 
does Adani frequently quote the code on which the Yemenites 
largely, if not exclusively, base their religious rulings, but his 
work enables students to reconstruct the older authorities on 
whom Maimonides had based his rulings. As a result, many 
difficulties which had puzzled students of Maimonides over 
the generations have been solved. The Midrash ha-Gadol first 
came to the notice of European scholars in the 19" century. 
The text was brought to Europe in manuscript in 1878 and sold 
to the Royal Library in Berlin by M.W. Shapira, whose name 
is associated with the alleged forgery known as the *Shapira 
fragments. Since then, other manuscripts have been acquired 
by the major libraries in the western world. Solomon Schech- 
ter in his edition of the Avot de-Rabbi Nathan (1887) was the 
first to make extensive use of this Midrash and he edited the 
first part (on Genesis) in 1902. Different parts of the Midrash 
have been edited by other scholars: Exodus by D.W. Hoff- 
mann (1913-21), Leviticus by Nahum E. Rabinowitz (1932), 
and Numbers by Solomon Fisch (partial edition, 1940; reis- 
sued in complete form with Hebrew commentary and intro- 
duction, 2 vols., 1957-63). Genesis and Exodus were re-edited 
by M. Margulies (*Margalioth; 1947, 1956), and Numbers by 
Z.M. Rabinowitz (1967). There exist two Yemenite commen- 
taries on the Midrash, one titled Segullat Yisrael (“The Trea- 
sure of Israel”), dated 5440 (i-e., 1680) by R. Israel b. Solomon 
ha-Kohen, containing only a few interpretations and these of 
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only slight value, and the other (anon.), the Sefer ha-Margalit 
(“Book of the Pearl”), containing explanations in Hebrew and 
Arabic of difficult words. The Midrash ha-Gadol is still a stan- 
dard work of rabbinic homily for the Yemenite community 
and circulates widely in manuscript. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Riqueti, Hokhmat ha-Mishkan (Mantua, 
1676), 5, 6, 13; S.A. Poznanski, in: HHY, 3 (1886), 1-22; S. Schechter, 
Avot de-Rabbi Nathan (1887), introd.; D.Z. Hoffman (ed.), Mekhilta 
de-Rabbi Shimon ben Yohai (1905); idem, Midrash Tanna’im, 2 vols. 
(1908-09); S. Liebermann, Midreshei Teiman (1940); S. Fisch, Mi- 
drash ha-Gadol (1940), 1-136; M. Kasher, Ha-Rambam ve-ha-Me- 
khilta de-Rashbi (1943), introd.; M. Margulies, Midrash ha-Gadol, 
Shemot (1956), 5-15; Y.L. Nahum, Mi-Zefunot Yehudei Teiman (1962), 
181-205; Y. Ratzaby, in: Tarbiz, 34 (1965), 263-71; Z.M. Rabinowitz, 
Midrash ha-Gadol, Ba-Midbar (1967), 5-16. 

[Solomon Fisch] 


MIDRASHIM, SMALLER. This entry covers those agga- 
dic and midrashic works which are not treated in separate 
articles. 

(1) MIDRASH AGUR, also known as Mishnat R. Eliezer, 
or Midrash Sheloshim u-Shetayim Middot. Belonging to some 
extent to the category of aggadic works, this Midrash is an ex- 
position on Proverbs 30:1-3 (“The words of Agur the son of 
Jakeh ...”), and begins by quoting R. *Eliezer b. Yose haGelili’s 
Baraita of 32 Rules. It used the Babylonian Talmud. Though 
written in a pure Hebrew, it contains Arabic words and re- 
fers to the “kingdom of Ishmael.” Therefore it was probably 
composed in Erez Israel, more or less contemporaneously 
with *Pirkei de-R. Eliezer about the middle of the eighth cen- 
tury c.g. It was apparently used by *Saadiah Gaon, and was 
first printed by Menahem de Lonzano at Safed in 1626, but 
not a single copy of this edition has been preserved. An ex- 
cerpt from the Midrash was published from a manuscript 
by L. Ginzberg in Tarbiz, 4 (1933), 297-342 (and see J.N. Ep- 
stein, ibid., 343-53; S. Lieberman, in: Ginzei Kedem, 5 (1934), 
186-90). A scholarly edition, with an introduction in English, 
was published by H.G. Enelow (1933). 

(2) AGGADAT SHIR HA-SHIRIM (“Aggadah of Song of 
Songs”) or Shir ha-Shirim Zuta (“Minor Song of Songs”), a 
collection of extracts from various Midrashim. The redactor 
made extensive use of a Midrash, no longer extant, which was 
also much used by the Yelammedenu-Tanhuma Midrashim, 
especially *Pesikta Rabbati. It has no proems. This Midrash 
in its present form was undoubtedly used by R. *Judah b. 
Kalonymus, the 12'-century author of Yihusei Tanna’im ve- 
Amora’im. The date of its redaction is apparently not earlier 
than the tenth century. Alongside later material it also con- 
tains much of an earlier date, unknown from other sources. 
It was published in scholarly editions (from Parma Ms. 541) 
by S. Buber (1894) and S. Schechter (1896). 

(3) MIDRASH SHIR HA-SHIRIM (“Midrash Song of 
Songs”), also a collection of extracts from various Midrashim. 
The redactor used tannaitic literature, the Jerusalem and Baby- 
lonian Talmuds, and *Genesis Rabbah, as well as sources used 
by the Yelammedenu-Tanhuma Midrashim. This Midrash, 
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which likewise has no proems and contains many aggadot of 
a later type, is also quoted by Judah b. Kalonymus. It was ap- 
parently redacted in the 11" century. A scholarly edition was 
published from a Cairo Genizah manuscript, dated 1197, by 
L. Gruenhut (1897). 

(4) RUTH zUTA (“Minor Ruth”), or Midrash Megillat 
Ruth be-Fanim Aherim (“Other Aspects of the Midrash on the 
Scroll of Ruth”), a late Midrash compiled from *Ruth Rabbah, 
the Babylonian Talmud, and other sources. It begins with a 
proem which is not of the classical type. As the author of *Mi- 
drash Lekah Tov at the end of the 11 century used this Mi- 
drash it was apparently compiled in the tenth century. It was 
published (from Parma Ms. 541) by S. Buber (1894). 

(5) KOHELET ZUTA (“Minor Ecclesiastes”), an abbrevi- 
ated version of *Ecclesiastes Rabbah, and much more popular 
than it. Since it was quoted by *Nathan b. Jehiel of Rome, the 
author of the Arukh, it was apparently redacted in the tenth 
century. This Midrash too was published by S. Buber (1894, 
from Parma Ms. 541). 

(6) EIKHAH ZUTA (“Minor Lamentations”), an exposi- 
tion of the first three verses of Lamentations, consisting mainly 
of aggadot on the destruction of the Temple. One version (A), 
which contains addenda from the Babylonian Talmud and 
*Pesikta de-Rav Kahana, was used as a source by the compiler 
of the *Yalkut Shimoni, and was published from Parma Ms. 
541 by S. Buber (1894). A second, much shorter, version (B), 
which is defective at the beginning, contains addenda from 
*Lamentations Rabbah and Pesikta de-Rav Kahana but not 
those in version A. It was published from Parma Ms. 261 by 
S. Buber (1894). Probably comprising excerpts from a com- 
plete Midrash on the Book of Lamentations in a manuscript 
as yet unexamined or no longer extant, the two versions were 
redacted not earlier than the tenth century. 

(7) MIDRASH PANIM AHERIM LE-ESTHER, NOSAH ALEF 
(“Other Aspects of the Midrash to the Scroll of Esther”: Ver- 
sion A), a short collection of aggadot and homilies on the Book 
of Esther compiled from various sources, including Esther 
Rabbah 11, Midrash Abba Guryon, the Babylonian Midrash on 
Esther (see Babylonian *Talmud; and *Megillah), Pirkei de-R. 
Eliezer, and others. It was redacted not earlier than the 12” 
century. S. Buber published the Midrash from a manuscript 
in the Sifrei... Esther (as above). 

(8) MIDRASH YONAH, a late aggadic work on the Book 
of Jonah. Its author, drawing mainly on Pirkei de-R. Eliezer 
and the Babylonian Talmud, worked his sources into a fluent 
account told in his own words (a pure but artificial Hebrew). 
It was written not earlier than the end of the eighth century. 
First published in Prague (1595), it was subsequently repub- 
lished, notably by H.M. Horowitz in an edition from a manu- 
script in Aguddat Aggadot (1881), 11ff. 

(9) MIDRASH HALLEL, a late midrashic work on the *Hal- 
lel chapters in the Book of Psalms. The author used mainly *Mi- 
drash Tehillim as well as the Heikhalot literature. Redacted not 
earlier than the tenth century, the work was published from a 
manuscript by A. Jellinek, Beit ha-Midrash, 5 (1938), 87-110. 
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(10) MIDRASH ESFAH, named from its introductory 
words: “Gather [esfah] unto Me seventy men of the elders of 
Israel” (Num. 11:16). This is a midrashic work on the Book of 
Numbers, most of which is no longer extant. Excerpts from it 
are quoted in Yalkut Shimoni and some have been published 
from manuscripts (*Abraham b. Elijah of Vilna, Rav Pealim, 
ed. by S.M. Chones (1894), 147-53; S.A. Wertheimer, Battei 
Midrashot, 1 (1950), 211-4). Unpublished fragments are also 
in existence. Known to the Babylonian geonim in the ninth 
century, apparently the work was edited not earlier than the 
end of the seventh century. 

(11) MIDRASH ESER GALUYYOT (“Midrash on the Ten 
Expulsions”), found in different versions in several manu- 
scripts, some of which have been published (Basle, 1578 [on 
which is based L. Gruenhut’s Sefer ha-Likkutim, 3 (1889)], 1-22 
(second pagination); Carmoly, Brussels (1842); A. Jellinek, Beit 
ha-Midrash, 4 (1938), 133-63 5 (1938), 113-6; M. Ish-Shalom in 
Sinai, 43 (1958), 195-211). The date of the work, for which the 
author used Midrashim of tannaitic and amoraic times, is not 
earlier than the ninth century. 

(12) MIDRASH SHELOSHAH VE-ARBA‘AH (“Midrash 
Three and Four”; also called Pirkei Rabbenu ha-Kadosh, 
Maaseh Torah, and Huppat Eliyahu), also extant in different 
versions in many manuscripts, only some of which have been 
published (S.A. Wertheimer, Battei Midrashot, 2 (1953), 45-735 
S. Schoenblum, in the collection Sheloshah Sefarim Niftahim 
(1877); L. Gruenhut, Sefer ha-Likkutim, 3 (1899), 33-90 (second 
pagination); Kol Bo, para. 118; A. Jellinek, Beit ha-Midrash, 2 
(1938), 92-101; H.M. Horowitz, in the collection Kevod Huppah 
(1888), 45-56). However, most of the manuscripts remain un- 
published. Enumerating various themes grouped in numbers 
from three onward, the work used various ancient sources and 
was redacted not earlier than the ninth century. 

(13) OTIYYOT DE-R. AKIVA (“Letters of Rabbi Akiva”), 
or Alef Bet de-R. Akiva (“Alphabet of Rabbi Akiva”), an ag- 
gadic work likewise extant in different versions and in many 
manuscripts, only some of which have been published (Con- 
stantinople (1516), version A; Cracow (1579), version B; Wert- 
heimer, Battei Midrashot, 2 (1953), 333-465, four versions), but 
most of them (including Mss. of the 13" and 14" centuries) 
have not yet appeared in print. This late Midrash on the al- 
phabet contains many mystic and eschatological discussions. 
As it was quoted in the tenth century, the work was apparently 
compiled in the ninth century. 

(14) MIDRASH HASEROT VI-YTEROT, a homiletic exposi- 
tion on the reasons for the defective and plene writing in the 
Bible. It is also extant in many versions in numerous manu- 
scripts, only some of which have been published (a critical edi- 
tion including variant readings of the different versions was 
issued by Wertheimer, Battei Midrashot, 2 (1953), 203-332). 
The work shows the influence of the masoretic period. Since 
different versions are already cited in the responsa of *Hai 
Gaon, the date of its redaction has therefore to be fixed in the 
ninth century. 

(15) MIDRASH AVKIR, so Called after the initial letters of 
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the formula 7i37 777” 72 179?2 Jax (Amen be-Yameinu Ken Yehi 
Razon) which concludes each homily. The Midrash is no lon- 
ger extant but many excerpts from it have been preserved in 
Yalkut Shimoni; hence it was probably a Midrash on Genesis 
and Exodus, written in an artificial Hebrew. Both the style and 
contents of the excerpts are reminiscent of late aggadic and 
midrashic works, such as *Tanna de-Vei Eliyahu, Pesikta de- 
R. Eliezer, and the additional Midrash Va-Yehi of Genesis Rab- 
bah. It was first definitely quoted by German Jewish authors of 
the beginning of the 13" century. Since it is doubtful whether 
the author of Lekah Tov used the work, its redaction should 
be dated to the beginning of the 11 century. Extracts from 
quotations of it were published by S. Buber (in Ha-Shahar, 
11 (1883), 338-45, 409-18, 453-61), and from manuscripts by 
A. Neubauer (in REJ, 14 (1887), 109f.) and by A. Epstein (in 
Ha-Eshkol, 6 (1909), 204-7). It is doubtful if the extracts pub- 
lished by A. Marmorstein (in Devir, 1 (1923), 113-44) are from 
Midrash Avkir. 

(16) MIDRASH TADSHE or Baraita de-R. Pinhas b. Yair 
derives its names from its introductory sentence: “It is writ- 
ten [Gen. 1:11]: ‘And God said: Let the earth put forth [tad- 
she] grass...” R. *Phinehas b. Jair asked...” In both content and 
method, this pseudepigraphical Midrash resembles works of 
the Second Temple period, on which it drew (such as the Book 
of Jubilees, *Philo, etc.). Despite all the internal indications 
pointing to its late composition, its date is to be assigned to 
not later than 1000 C.E., since *Moses ha-Darshan used the 
work. It was first published from a manuscript by A. Jellinek 
(Beit ha-Midrash, 3 (1928), 164-93). 

(17) KISSE VE-IPPODROMIN SHEL SHELOMO HA-ME- 
LEKH, an aggadic tale dating from the Byzantine period. The 
first half, an adaptation of a description found in *Targum 
Sheni, was written apparently in the 11 century (see E. Ville- 
Patlagean, in REJ, 121 (1962), 9-33). In it Solomon figures as a 
Byzantine emperor who holds horse races in the hippodrome, 
the colors of the different factions in the circus (blue, white, 
red, and green) being those of the courtiers’ clothes. The work 
was published from a manuscript by A. Jellinek (Beit ha-Mi- 
drash, 5 (1938), 34-39). 

(18) SEFER HA-YASHAR (“Book of Jashar”), a late aggadic 
work corresponding to the narrative parts of the Pentateuch 
(in particular Gen. and Ex. 1:1-2:21, comprising more than 
three-quarters of the work), Joshua, and Judges 1:1-2:10. The 
style is fluent and the language a pure but artificial, pseudo- 
biblical Hebrew. The author used Genesis Rabbah, the Baby- 
lonian Talmud, Pirkei de-R. Eliezer, *Midrash va-Yissau, *Jo- 
sippon, Midrash Avkir (no. 15) as well as ancient sources from 
the literature of the Second Temple period (its structure is 
reminiscent of Liber Antiquitatum Biblicarum). Connecting 
the biblical events with later ones in Jewish history, the au- 
thor at times used his imagination freely and was greatly in- 
fluenced by Muslim legends. The work contains many Arabic 
names and a Latin one, as well as the medieval philosophical 
definition that man is a living soul endowed with speech. It is 
first quoted by Yalkut Shimoni. Hence the work was written 
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apparently at the end of the 11 century, perhaps in southern 
Spain. First published in Venice in 1625, it has since been re- 
published many times. 

(19) MIDRASH KONEN, or Adonai be-Hokhmah Yasad 
Arez, dealing with the Creation, the heavens, paradise, and 
hell. This Midrash was influenced by apocalyptic sources 
of the Second Temple period, and by the mystic literature 
of the beginning of the Middle Ages. Composed not earlier 
than about the 11 century, it was first published in Venice 
in 1601. Another version was published from manuscript by 
A. Jellinek (Beit haMidrash, 5 (1938), 63-69) and excerpts 
from similar Midrashim, Seder Rabbah di-Vereshit, were pub- 
lished by S.A. Wertheimer (Battei Midrashot, 1 (1950), 1-48). 
Yet another version, Zeh Maaseh Bereshit, appeared in Sefer 
Raziel ha-Malakh, and still another version was published 
from a manuscript by L. Ginzberg (Ginzei Schechter, 1 (1928), 
182-7). 

(20) MIDRASH VA-YEKHULLU (RABBATI), called af- 
ter its opening sentence (Gen. 2:1): “And the heaven and the 
earth were finished [va-yekhullu]...” This Midrash, which is 
no longer extant, was quoted from the middle of the 12" cen- 
tury onward. The various quotations that have been preserved 
(they have been collected by L. Gruenhut, Sefer ha-Likkutim, 
2 (1898), 16b-20a) show that the redactor used the Jerusalem 
Talmud and Yelammedenu-Tanhuma. It is difficult to fix the 
date of its redaction but it was apparently not before the end 
of the tenth century. 

(21) MIDRASH VA-YOSHA, a late aggadic work on the 
song at the Red Sea, which used, among others, Pirkei de- 
R. Eliezer and Pesikta Rabbati. The name is derived from the 
opening sentence (Ex. 14:30): “Thus the Lord saved [vayo- 
sha]...” The Midrash mentions *Armilus as a well-known fig- 
ure. Apparently redacted at the end of the 11” century, it was 
first published at Constantinople in 1519 and again in the col- 
lection Divrei Hakhamim (1849). 

(22) MIDRASH AGGADAH, an exegetical Midrash on the 
Pentateuch consisting mainly of excerpts from the work of 
Moses ha-Darshan. ‘This is evident from the many parallel 
passages between, on the one hand, Midrash Aggadah and, on 
the other, *Genesis Rabbati, Numbers Rabbah 1, and the quo- 
tations from Moses ha-Darshan’s work cited in Rashi’s com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch. It is further evident from the ex- 
tensive use both of Midrash Tadshe (no. 16) and of apocryphal 
and pseudepigraphical works of the Second Temple period (in 
particular, the Book of Jubilees). Midrash Aggadah, compiled 
apparently in the 12 century, was published from the Aleppo 
manuscript by S. Buber (1894). 

(23) MIDRESHEI HANUKKAH. Some of these Midrashim 
were published by A. Jellinek (Beit ha-Midrash, 1 (1938), 132-6; 
6 (1938), 1-3), the rest being extant in manuscript. They are 
all late aggadic works, the oldest of them having been written 
apparently not earlier than the tenth century, and comprise 
various aggadot on the *Hasmonean revolt into which have 
been woven the story of *Judith and Holofernes as well as the 
theme of ius primae noctis. 
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(24) PESIKTA HADTA, or Midrash Mah Rabbu (“How 
manifold [mah rabbu] are Thy works, O Lord!”; Ps. 104:24), 
a compilation of homilies, of various dates and from differ- 
ent sources, on the festivals. It used, among others, late works 
(Pesikta Rabbati, Sefer *Yezirah, Pirkei de-R. Eliezer, Midrash 
Konen (no. 19), Midreshei Hanukkah (no. 23)). The date of its 
redaction is to be assigned to not earlier than the 12 century. 
It was first published from a manuscript by A. Jellinek (Beit 
ha-Midrash, 1 (1938), 137-41; 6 (1932), 36-70). 

(25) MIDRASH TEMURAH, a pseudepigraphic aggadic 
work (ascribed to R. *Ishmael and R. *Akiva) dealing with 
the changes (temurot) in the world and in the life of man. 
The author was apparently acquainted with the commentary 
of Abraham *Ibn Ezra. The work was first mentioned by Me- 
nahem ha-*Meiri. According to all indications its redaction 
is not earlier than the end of the 12" century. It was first pub- 
lished at the end of H.J.D. Azulai’s Shem ha-Gedolim (1786), 
then from another manuscript at the end of Aggadat Bereshit 
(Vilna, 1802), and frequently afterward. It was also issued in 
a critical edition, based on several manuscripts and on all the 
earlier published versions, by S.A. Wertheimer (Battei Mi- 
drashot, 2 (1953), 187-201). 

(26) BERESHIT ZUTA (“Minor Genesis”). Extracted from 
many different sources this Midrash was compiled by R. Sam- 
uel b. Nissim *Masnut of Aleppo, who lived at the beginning 
of the 13 century, and published from manuscript by M. Ha- 
kohen (1962). 

Many other small Midrashim, to which no individual 
articles have been assigned and which are not mentioned in 
this one, were published in various compilations containing 
collections of Midrashim. Such compilations, together with 
an introduction, notes, and a commentary, were published 
especially from the second half of the 19 century onward. 
Among these the most important are A. Jellinek, Beit ha-Mi- 
drash (with introductions in German), 6 vols. (1853-77, 19387); 
H.M. Horowitz, Aguddat Aggadot (1881; repr. 1967); idem, Beit 
Eked ha-Aggadot, 2 pts. (1881-82; repr. 1967); idem, Tosefta 
Attikta (1890); S.A. Wertheimer, Battei Midrashot, 4 vols. 
(1893-97; 1950-53’, in 2 vols.); idem, Leket Midrashim (1903); 
idem, Ozar Midrashim, 2 vols. (1913-14); idem, Midrashim 
Kitvei Yad (1923); L. Gruenhut, Sefer ha-Likkutim, 6 vols. 
(1898-1903); J.D. Eisenstein, Ozar Midrashim, 2 vols. (1915); 
L. Ginzberg, Ginzei Schechter, 1 (1928); J. Mann, The Bible as 
Read and Preached in the Old Synagogue, 1 (1940); 2 (1966), 
by J. Mann and I. Sonne. 

For Midrash Esther ha-Bavli and Midrash Eikhah ha-Bavli 
see *Midrash; Babylonian *Talmud; and *Megillah. For Agga- 
dat Esther see *Midrash ha-Gadol. For Tefillat Mordekhai ve- 
Esther see *Esther and *Mordecai. For Midrash Petirat Aharon 
see *Aaron. For Midrash Petirat Moshe and for Midrash Divrei 
ha-Yamim shel Moshe see *Moses, Chronicles of. For Midreshei 
Yehudit see *Judith. For Midrash Birkat Yaakov see *Jacob. For 
Midreshei Elleh Ezkerah va-Aseret Harugei Malkhut see * Hei- 
khalot; *Merkabah; and *Ten Martyrs. For Midrash Hashkem 
see *Ve-Hizhir. For Midrash David ha-Nagid see *David ha- 
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Nagid. For Midreshei Teiman see *Yemen. For Haggadot ha- 
Talmud and Ein Yaakov see Babylonian *Talmud. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: HL. Strack, Introduction to the Talmud and 
Midrash (1931, repr. 1959); Zunz-Albeck, Derashot. 
[Moshe David Herr] 


MIDRASH LEKAH TOV (Heb. 310 1722 W177), a late 11'- 
century Midrash on the Pentateuch and Five Scrolls by Tobias 
b. Eliezer. The author called it Lekah Tov (“good doctrine”) on 
the basis of its opening verse (Prov. 4:2): “For I give you good 
doctrine” which he chose with allusion to his name (for the 
same reason he begins his interpretations of the weekly por- 
tions of Scripture and of the Scrolls with a verse containing the 
word tov, “good”). The book was called Pesikta by later schol- 
ars, and also, in error, Pesikta Zutarta. Tobias lived in the Bal- 
kans (Buber), and his Midrash contains allusions to contem- 
porary historical events and specific reference to the martyrs 
of the First Crusade of 1096 (in the portion Emor and in his 
commentary on the verse “Therefore do the maidens love thee,’ 
Song 1:3). Zunz defined the Midrash as a composition which is 
“half exegesis and half aggadah, but even in the “half aggadah” 
the exegetical commentary aspect is conspicuous. Tobias took 
the ideas he needed from the Babylonian Talmud, the halakhic 
Midrashim, and the early aggadic Midrashim (including some 
no longer extant), as well as from the early mystical literature 
and used them as the basis of his Midrash. He did not how- 
ever quote them literally nor as a rule did he mention their 
authors. He translated Aramaic passages as well as Greek and 
Latin terms into Hebrew; abridged the language of the early au- 
thors; and even combined their sayings and refashioned them. 
He tended to quote scriptural verses from memory, which ex- 
plains the many variations from the standard text. 

The work also contains hundreds of explanations by To- 
bias himself, some in the style of the midrashic literature and 
some giving the literal meaning. He expounds the keri and 
the ketiv, the *masorah, *gematriot, and *notarikon and also 
gives many mnemotechnical devices in the manner of the rab- 
bis. His literal explanations are based on the rules of gram- 
mar, vocalization, accentuation, etc. It is noteworthy that he 
explains anthropomorphic verses and statements as parables 
and frequently repeats: “The Torah speaks in the language of 
men.” This tendency is without doubt an aspect of his violent 
struggle with the Karaites which finds expression in the Mi- 
drash in many places. His practical aim is also conspicuous 
when he deals with certain halakhot whose performance was 
apparently neglected in his time. Tobias’ Midrash was fre- 
quently quoted soon after it was written, but until the end of 
the last century only the Lekah Tov to Leviticus, Numbers, 
and Deuteronomy had been published (first edition, Venice, 
1746). It was published in full, Genesis and Exodus by S. Buber 
(1884); Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy by Meir Kat- 
zenellenbogen of Padua (1884) from the Venice edition with 
corrections; the Song of Songs was published by A.W. Gree- 
nup (1909); Ruth by I. Bamberger (1887); Lamentations by J. 
Nacht (1895), and again by Greenup (1908); Ecclesiastes by G. 
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Finberg (1904); Esther by Buber in the Sifrei de-Aggadata al 
Megillat Esther (1886). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Buber, Midrash Lekah Tov (1884), introd.; 
Zunz-Albeck, Derashot, 145f., 441-3; L. Ginzberg, Ginzei Schechter, 


1 (1928), 253-97. 
[Jacob Elbaum] 


MIDRASH PROVERBS or AGGADAT PROVERBS (Heb. 
wD wy; cf. Arukh, s.v. nakad 3), Midrash on the Book of 
Proverbs, also frequently but wrongly referred to as Midrash 
Shoher Tov. The Midrash is distinguished by an exegetical 
style demonstrated both in the choice of its contents and the 
manner in which they are quoted. The compiler selected pas- 
sages which largely explained the texts of Proverbs according 
to the literal meaning, and very frequently reworded them. 
As a result several of the characteristics of the early Midrash 
disappear and the exegetical method prevails. There are few 
proems, introductory words are rare, the few statements de- 
pend upon abstruse allusions, and the discussions in general 
are brief. A departure from the method of the early Midrashim 
is further conspicuous in two respects: in the formulation of 
disputes, and in the ascription of dicta to early scholars. The 
sources of the Midrash are the Mishnah, Tosefta, Mekhilta, 
and Sifrei. A phenomenon worthy of mention is the compil- 
er’s use of Heikhalot literature (to which Zunz drew attention; 
see *Merkabah Mysticism). The editor also made use of amo- 
raic Midrashim, Genesis Rabbah, Leviticus Rabbah, Pesikta 
de-Rav Kahana, Songs Rabbah, and Ecclesiastes Rabbah, and 
he also knew the two versions of Avot de-Rabbi Nathan. He 
had no acquaintance with the Jerusalem Talmud, although 
there are numerous quotations from the Babylonian Talmud. 
From this, Buber concluded that it was compiled in Babylon, 
and not in Italy as claimed by Zunz, and conjectured from 
this and the quotations from it in geonic works of the eighth 
century, that it was edited after the final editing of the Baby- 
lonian Talmud. Although the quotations in the geonic writ- 
ings are doubtful (Albeck) it is nevertheless certain that it 
cannot be as late as the end of the geonic period, despite the 
contrary view of Zunz. 

The Midrash in its present state is incomplete. Parts of 
sections and whole sections are missing. The last third is par- 
ticularly fragmentary, though the discussion of the last chap- 
ter (31) is given in detail. More Midrashim to this chapter are 
extant, namely Midrash Eshet Hayil (in S.A. Wertheimer, Bat- 
tei Midrashot, 2 (19537), 146-50); Midrash Eshet Hayil in the 
Midrash ha-Gadol to Genesis (ed. by M. Margulies (1947), 
368-74); and L. Ginsberg published a fragment from a new 
edition of Midrash Proverbs (Ginzei Schechter, 1 (1928), 163-8). 
These apparently reflect different editions of the Midrash. An- 
other version of the Midrash Eshet Hayil, which was collated 
in 1512 by Moses b. Joseph Albiladah of Yemen, is based upon 
ancient sources, and shows affinities in some details with the 
Ginsberg version (published in J.L. Nahum, Mi-Zefunot Yehu- 
dei Teiman (1962), 209-22). The most important printed edi- 
tions of the Midrash are Constantinople, 1517, Venice, 1547, and 
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Prague, 1613. Subsequently the printers relied chiefly upon the 
Prague edition, which relied upon the Venice edition (whose 
reading is doubtful, as Buber has shown), and added to it the 
glosses, Ot Emet, of Meir b. Samuel Benveniste. In 1893 S. Bu- 
ber published a new edition of great value based upon three 
manuscripts, as well as the Constantinople edition. Additional 
manuscripts of the Midrash are now available. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz-Albeck, Derashot, 133, 412f.; S. Buber 
(ed.), Midrash Mishlei (1893), introd. 
[Jacob Elbaum] 


MIDRASH SAMUEL (Heb. ?xiOw W179, Midrash Shemuel), 
the only Midrash to a book of the early prophets. It contains 
32 chapters - 24 on 1 Samuel and eight on 11 Samuel - which 
appear to be the contents original to the time of composition. 
The Midrash, a compilation chiefly from early works, con- 
tains tannaitic material from the Mishnah, Tosefta, Mekhilta, 
and Sifrei, as well as amoraic material from the early aggadic 
Midrashim: Genesis Rabbah, Leviticus Rabbah, Lamentations 
Rabbah, and the Pesikta de-Rav Kahana. The author also in- 
cluded material from later Midrashim: Song of Songs Rabbah, 
Ecclesiastes Rabbah, Ruth Rabbah, Esther Rabbah, Pesikta Rab- 
bati, and the Tanhuma Midrashim (the question of whether 
he made use of the Midrash Tehillim is still unresolved). The 
Midrash also contains original material, however, both early, 
dating from the tannaim and the first amoraim, and late. The 
state of the Midrash seems to indicate that it is based upon 
an earlier Midrash on Samuel, with additions by the editor, 
mostly from existing material but also some of his original in- 
terpretation. Among indications of the editing are the inter- 
lacing of exegetical and homiletical matter, which is uncom- 
mon in early Midrashim. The Midrash however is, in the main, 
homiletical. Other evidence of later editing is to be seen in the 
artificial character of most of its 14 proems, as well as the in- 
corporation of homilies which are irrelevant to the scriptural 
verse or the subject matter under discussion — apparently re- 
sulting from routine copying of the sources (Albeck). 
Nothing is known of the author. Zunz’s assumption that 
the work is to be dated no earlier than the 11°» century ap- 
pears probable. There is overwhelming evidence, however, 
that it was edited in Palestine. Its sources, as has been stated, 
are Palestinian, as are all the amoraim mentioned in it. It con- 
tains no passages from the Babylonian Talmud. The language 
contains elements from the Palestinian Midrashim and it con- 
tains many Greek words such as are found in the Palestinian 
Midrashim. Both the conditions reflected by the Midrash and 
the problems dealt with point clearly to a Palestinian back- 
ground. Rashi was the first to mention and quote the Midrash, 
and it is frequently mentioned by later authorities (Buber, in- 
trod., p. 28). It is referred to by many names: Midrash Samuel, 
Aggadat Samuel, Midrash Et Laasot (from its opening words, 
Ps. 119:126). It is also sometimes erroneously referred to as 
Shoher Tov, the name of Midrash Tehillim, together with which 
it was published (Venice, 1546). The book was first published 
in Constantinople in 1517, the Venice edition being the second. 
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It was published a third time in Prague in 1613 with the com- 
mentary of Isaac b. Samson Katz, son-in-law of *Judah Loew 
b. Bezalel of Prague, and has been frequently reprinted since. 
The best edition is that of S. Buber (Cracow, 1893) based on the 
printed editions of the Parma manuscript. For a commentary 
to Avot of the same name see Samuel ben Isaac *Uceda. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz-Albeck, Derashot, 133, 413-4; S. Buber, 


Midrash Shemuel (1893), 7-40. 
[Jacob Elbaum] 


MIDRASH TEHILLIM (Heb. 0°? W172; Midrash Psalms), 
an aggadic Midrash on the Psalms, called also Aggadat Te- 
hillim, and Shoher Tov because of its opening verse, Proverbs 
11:27. The Midrash embraces most of the Psalms. Despite the 
fact that most manuscripts and printed editions, as well as the 
copy that was before the author of the Yalkut Shimoni, lack 
homilies for Psalms 96, 97, and 98, they are included in the 
glosses of Abraham Provengal and in some manuscripts (see 
Jellinek and Buber). In several manuscripts and printed edi- 
tions there is no Midrash to Psalm 15 but the Midrash to it is 
added to that of Psalm 14. The only psalms to which there is 
definitely no Midrash are 123 and 131. Zunz rightly conjectured 
that the Midrash on Psalms 119-50 differs from that to the pre- 
ceding Psalms. From the differences of language and subject 
matter, the definite omission of the names of the authors, and 
the expository character of this section, he came to the conclu- 
sion that it was of later date than the earlier portion. 

Zunz’s claim was verified through the research of Buber. 
In six manuscripts and in the edition printed in Constanti- 
nople (1512), the Midrash concludes with Psalm 118. Only two 
manuscripts and those before Provengal contain a short frag- 
ment of a homily on Psalm 119. Buber also showed that the 
homilies of Psalms 122-137 were copied from the Yalkut, and 
since the latter contains no homilies to Psalms 123 and 131, 
these are also wanting in the Midrash. Zunz concluded from 
an examination of the sources, the methods employed, lin- 
guistic usages, and details of its contents (see especially Mid. 
Ps. 63:2; 6:2) that the first part is also late and that it was ed- 
ited in Italy in the last centuries of the geonic period. From 
his examination of the manuscripts, Buber claimed that the 
original work had been added to by later copyists, and that its 
“youthfulness” is the result of these interpolations. According 
to him, Zunz erred in his identification of historical allusions 
in the work and was misled by errors in the names of persons 
and places (see his notes to Mid. Ps. 9:8). In his opinion the 
language of the original portions of the Midrash, its style, the 
manner of its homilies, and the amoraim mentioned in it, as 
well as the sources upon which it draws, are evidence of its 
antiquity and its Palestinian origin. 

Buber, however, was mistaken, as has been shown by 
H. Albeck, who proved that the author of this Midrash also 
drew upon late Erez Israel Midrashim. Albeck also bases his 
argument for late dating on an examination of the form of the 
proems and points to the signs of deterioration in them: the 
connection with the verses being interpreted is faulty, the ter- 
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minology is inconsistent, the proems are mainly anonymous, 
and their formulation is at times defective. Albeck claims, fur- 
thermore, on the basis of the many differences between the 
manuscripts, the many additions in several of them, the er- 
rors in their arrangement, and the significant differences in 
the repetition of the same homily, that the present Midrash 
Tehillim consists of groups of Midrashim to the Psalms. This 
too is the reason, in his view, for the lack of uniformity in the 
methods of interpreting the Psalms: some are interpreted at 
length, every single verse being discussed, while in others 
homilies are found for only a few verses. It may be concluded, 
therefore, that the period of composition of the Midrash ex- 
tended over some centuries. Obviously it is not identical with 
the Midrash Tehillim which Simeon b. Judah ha-Nasi taught 
Hiyya (Kid. 33a; and see also Av. Zar. 19a), even though it ap- 
parently contains material from as early as this period (third 
century). Its concluding section is definitely from the 13" cen- 
tury, and not as Mann suggested, that parts of it derive from 
an early “short” Midrash to Psalms. 

Despite the lack of uniformity in this Midrash, its frag- 
mentary nature on the one hand and the many additions to 
it on the other, it has retained many fine qualities and is one 
of the most beautiful in aggadic literature: it has exalted lan- 
guage and colorful themes, cites many stories and parables, 
and makes extensive and tasteful use of the hermeneutics of 
aggadic interpretation. L. Rabinowitz, adapting the main the- 
ory of Mann in his “The Bible as Read and Preached in the Old 
Synagogue,’ claims that one could assume a triennial reading 
of the Psalms paralleling that of the Torah, and from this it is 
possible to understand the contents of its homilies. This claim, 
however, is still far from being proved. 

The Midrash has been frequently published: Constanti- 
nople, 1512, Venice, 1546, Prague, 1613, etc. Of great value are 
the Warsaw editions of 1873 and 1875, with the commentary of 
Aaron Moses Padua; the 1891 Vilna edition of Buber, for which 
he utilized eight manuscripts and the glosses of Abraham Pro- 
vencal; and the English edition of Braude (1959). Important 
fragments of the Midrash Tehillim were published by A. Jell- 
inek, Beit ha-Midrash, 5 (1873), 70-86 (glosses by A. Proven- 
cal); J. Mann, in: HUCA, 14 (1939), 303-32; and M. Arzt, in: Al- 
exander Marx Jubilee Volume (1950), Hebrew section, 49-73. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Buber (ed.), Midrash Tehillim (1891), in- 
trod.; Zunz-Albeck, Derashot, 131f., 407-12; L. Rabinowitz, in: qr, 
26 (1935-36), 349-68; W.G. Braude (trans.), The Midrash on Psalms, 
1 (1959), introd. 

[Jacob Elbaum] 


MIDRASH VA-YISSA’U (Heb. 19971 W171), a medieval Mi- 
drash in Hebrew about the legendary wars of Jacob and his 
sons. The name derives from the first word of Genesis 35:5, 
with which the Midrash opens. The original name of the work 
is probably “The Book of Wars of the Sons of Jacob,’ a name 
which is preserved in Nahmanides’ commentary on the Book 
of Genesis (to Gen. 34:13), the earliest reference to the existence 
of the legend. The small book contains three chapters. The 
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first describes a war of Jacob and his sons against the army of 
Ninevites, who came to Palestine to subdue the whole world. 
Characteristic of this chapter are exaggerations which are lack- 
ing in the two other chapters, a style possibly influenced by the 
Book of Josippon. This chapter does not appear in some manu- 
scripts, although two of them consist of it only, which indicates 
that it was possibly a later addition to the Midrash. The sec- 
ond chapter describes the wars of the sons of Jacob against the 
Amorite kings seven years after Jacob and his family withdrew 
from Shechem (Gen. 35:5) because of the defilement of Dinah 
and the events which followed. The story of the victory over 
the Amorite kings is opposed to that of the biblical narrative, 
where Jacob fears that he will be outnumbered and destroyed. 
However, the story of the victory is hinted at in Genesis 48:22, 
a verse which is quoted to this effect in the Midrash. The third 
chapter describes the war between Jacob and his sons and Esau 
and his sons, in which Esau is killed by Jacob and Esau’s de- 
scendants become tributary to Jacob's family. 

The medieval Hebrew book (with the exception of the 
first chapter) is a free translation from Greek (or Latin) of an 
old Jewish (Hebrew or Aramaic) text from the time of the Sec- 
ond Temple, a text which was also used by the authors of the 
Book of Jubilees and the Testaments of the Patriarchs: the wars 
against the Amorites are narrated in the Testament of Judah, 
chapters 3-7, and in an abbreviated form in Jubilees 34:1-9; and 
a parallel narrative to the war against Esau and his sons is pre- 
served in Jubilees 37 and 38:1-14, and in an abbreviated form, 
in the Testament of Judah, chapter 9. The medieval Midrash 
Va-Yissa’u is of great importance for a reconstruction of the 
original ancient Jewish text. The ancient text, which was used 
by the Book of Jubilees and the extant Testament of Judah, 
and is the basis of chapters 2-3 of Midrash Va-Yissa’u, could 
have been a separate work. It seems more probable, however, 
that the common source of all three works, in their descrip- 
tion of the war of Jacob and his sons against the Amorite kings 
and against Esau, was an older and more expanded form of 
the Testament of Judah than its extant form in the Testament 
of the Patriarchs, a situation similar to that of the Testament 
of *Levi and the Testament of *Naphtali. Some scholars see 
in the description of the wars against the Amorites and Esau 
a tendentious projection into the biblical past of the wars of 
John Hyrcanus against the Samaritans and Edomites, the de- 
scendants of Esau, and a historical justification of these wars. 
Midrash Va-Yissa’u was used, expanded, and rewritten in the 
medieval Sefer ha-Yashar (“Book of Jashar”). A critical edi- 
tion was published with an introduction by J.Z. Lauterbach 
in Abhandlungen zur Erinnerung an H.P. Chajes (1933, Heb. 
pt. 205-22). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Klein, in: zDPV, 57 (1934), 7-27; A. Jell- 
inek, Beit ha-Midrash, 3 (19387), ix—xiv, 1-5; R.H. Charles (ed.), The 
Greek Versions of the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs (1908), li, 
235-8; idem (ed.), The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs (1908), lxv, 
69-79; idem (ed.), The Book of Jubilees (1902), 200-4, 214-21; Ginz- 
berg, Legends, 5 (1925), 315f., 321f.; Y.M. Grintz, Perakim be-Toledot 
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MIDRESHEI HALAKHAH (Heb. 71397 °W170; “Halakhic 
Midrashim”), the appellation given to a group of tannaitic 
expositions on four books of the Pentateuch. This body of 
tannaitic literature will be discussed below under the follow- 
ing headings: (1) Characteristics of Halakhic Midrash: (a) The 
Collections; (b) The Term Halakhic Midrash; (c) Literary Na- 
ture and Relation to Early Midrash; (d) Authority of the Bible; 
(e) Development of Exegetical Methods. (2) The Schools of 
R. Ishmael and of R. Akiva: (a) Distinct Exegetical Methods; 
(b) The Division into Schools; (c) Redaction of the Material 
from the Schools. (3) The Aggadic Material. (4) Traces of Early 
Halakhah. (5) Relation to Other Works: (a) Aramaic Targu- 
mim on the Torah; (b) Mishnah; (c) Tosefta; (d) Talmuds. 
(6) Time and Place of Redaction. (7) History of Research and 
Future Challenges. 


1. Characteristics of Halakhic Midrash 

(A) THE COLLECTIONS. Halakhic Midrashim (HM) contain 
both halakhic and aggadic (ie., nonlegal) material from the 
tannaitic period, arranged according to the order of verses in 
the Torah, in contrast with other major compositions of this 
period - Mishnah and Tosefta - in which the material is ar- 
ranged by subject. (See: *Mishnah: The Mishnah as a Literary 
Work; Halakhah in the Mishnah; Aggadah in the Mishnah.) 
HM were composed on four of the five books of the Torah: 
Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy. There is only 
a single whole extant HM on each of these four books: *Me- 
khilta de-Rabbi Ishmael on Exodus (my), *Sifra on Leviticus, 
*Sifrei on Numbers (sn), and *Sifrei on Deuteronomy (sp). 
Three other midrashim have been partially reconstructed from 
Genizah fragments, and from citations by rishonim (medieval 
authorities): *Mekhilta de-Rabbi Simeon ben Yohai on Exodus 
(Ms), *Sifrei Zuta on Numbers (szn), and *Mekhilta on Deu- 
teronomy (MD). Passages from an additional tannaitic midrash 
on the book of Deuteronomy, known as *Sifrei Zuta on Deu- 
teronomy (szD), were recently discovered. 

In his fundamental study of HM, Hoffmann drew a clear 
and persuasive distinction between the midrashic schools of 
R. *Akiva and R. *Ishmael, that differ from one other in their 
homiletical methods, midrashic terminology, the names of the 
major sages mentioned in them, and in the body of the exe- 
geses. Hoffmann similarly demonstrated that the midrashim 
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Exodus tMekhilta (of R. Ishmael) — Mekhilta of R. Simeon 
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Numbers t Sifreion Numbers Sifrei Zuta 

Deuteronomy Deuteronomy = Midrash  t Sifrei Deuteronomy 
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The Midrashim that were known in the middle of the 19th century are marked 
with a T. 
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on each of the Pentateuchal books that have come down to us 
represent, in fact, these two schools, with one midrash from 
the school of R. Akiva and a second, from the school of R. 
Ishmael, extant for each of the books of the Torah (except for 
Genesis). Ms, the major portion of Sifra, szN, and sp belong 
to the school of R. Akiva, while the school of R. Ishmael is rep- 
resented by my, several additions that were appended to Sifra, 
sN, and mp. Other scholars, the most prominent of whom was 
J.N. Epstein, developed and expanded upon the distinctions 
between these two schools, while at the same time defining the 
unique character of each of the specific tannaitic HM. 

A reexamination of the HM, taking into consideration ad- 
ditional passages from the three lost HM that were discovered 
in the Genizah and the new passages from szp, teaches that, 
alongside the common elements of the midrashim belonging 
to each school, the differences between the midrashim are to 
be afforded greater prominence. The four midrashim from the 
school of R. Ishmael are marked by a relatively high degree of 
uniformity. Those from the school of R. Akiva, in contrast, are 
not homogeneous, and are to be divided into two subcatego- 
ries that differ from each other in many realms: (a) Ms, Sifra, 
and sp represent the classic midrashic school of R. Akiva, and 
bear a marked proximity to the Mishnah; (b) szNn and szp ex- 
hibit a number of unique characteristics, both linguistically 
and with regard to their content, and have only very tenuous 
ties to the Mishnah of R. Judah ha-Nasi. This division, by it- 
self, raises the possibility that the two groups of Hm from the 
school of R. Akiva are merely representatives of the literary 
product of two academies, that originally included two parallel 
midrashic redactions for each of the Pentateuchal books from 
Exodus to Deuteronomy. Aside from the unlikelihood that the 
redactors of a school for the exegesis of the Torah would begin 
their activity with the Book of Numbers, or would be satisfied 
with midrashim on the Books of Exodus, Leviticus, and Deu- 
teronomy, support for the existence of additional HM that have 
not been preserved may be brought from exegeses that were 
transferred verbatim from one midrash to another. Thus, for 
example, szN and szp contain exegeses that have their source 
in midrashim from the school of Sifrei Zuta on the books of 
Exodus and Leviticus. Remnants from other homiletical re- 
dactions of the tannaitic HM can also be discerned in many 
HM baraitot that are preserved in other compositions, most 
importantly, the Tosefta and the two Talmuds. 

The above evidence teaches that the literature of the tan- 
naitic Midrashim was originally much more extensive and 
richer than the extant written works. Such a perception re- 
quires us to beware of the drawing of unequivocal conclu- 
sions on the basis of the partial data that we possess, that are 
merely the tip of the iceberg. However, an awareness of our 
limitations does not exempt us from attempting to evaluate 
in considered fashion the body of data known to us regarding 
the details and rules of the HM. 


(B) THE TERM HALAKHIC MIDRASH. ‘The accepted name in 
scholarly literature for the tannaitic midrashim on the Torah, 
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“midrashei ha-halakhah, is somewhat misleading, since these 
midrashim also contain aggadic material, a fact that is espe- 
cially striking in my and in sp, half of whose exegeses are of 
an aggadic nature. Nonetheless, the name “midrashei ha-hala- 
khah” is defensible, since almost all the legal material men- 
tioned in the Torah is included in uM, while only scant non- 
halakhic material, such as narratives, genealogical lists, ethical 
exhortations, and the like, are the subject of orderly midrashic 
exegesis in HM. Criteria have not been formulated that would 
explain why certain aggadic passages were included in uM, 
while others are not subject to such exegetical treatment. The 
clear linkage of the tannaitic midrashim to the halakhic ma- 
terial, specifically, can be learned from the fact that three out 
of the eight extant HM (My, SN, and szw) start with the first 
halakhic topic appearing in the appropriate biblical book, and 
not with the beginning of the book itself. This also explains 
the absence of any tannaitic midrash on the Book of Gene- 
sis, that is mostly concerned with nonlegal topics. It is worth 
noting in this context that a majority of the aggadic material 
incorporated in the HM seems to reflect an independent com- 
mon source, and may not originally have derived from the two 
schools of halakhic exegesis. This strongly suggests that the 
midrashic material that was redacted by the sages from each of 
the two schools primarily contained passages that were funda- 
mentally halakhic (see 3. The Aggadic Material below). 


(C) LITERARY NATURE AND RELATION TO EARLY MIDRASH. 
HM literature draws a sharp distinction between the biblical 
text, on the one hand, and its interpretation by the rabbis, on 
the other. Every passage opens with a lemma consisting of the 
quotation of one or more words from the biblical verse, fol- 
lowed by a presentation of the exegetic interpretation of the 
words quoted. The quote and its interpretation comprise an 
independent literary unit known as a midrash. Generally, the 
order of the interpreted biblical passages precisely follows the 
order of the verses in the Bible, and only on rare occasions do 
the midrashim diverge from the biblical order. 

The midrashim are written in Mishnahic Hebrew, and 
are formulated concisely, in a reserved and focused style. These 
works occasionally contain fairly simple and straightforward 
interpretations of the language of the Bible, that are formu- 
lated in accordance with the vocabulary and terminology 
of rabbinic language and paraphrases of the language of 
Scripture. Generally speaking, however, the midrashim go 
far beyond the simple interpretation of the biblical passage 
to derive laws and ideas from Scripture, or find support in it 
for them, employing exegetical methodology. Additionally, 
at times the midrashim tend to append to the narrow inter- 
pretation of the verse expanded and extensive discussion of 
halakhic matters and aggadic topics that only indirectly bear 
on the verse. 

Most of the midrashic interpretations are unattributed, 
but the name of the rabbinic author of the midrash is often 
mentioned at its beginning or end. Frequently, a number of 
anonymous midrashic interpretations are offered for a single 
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biblical expression, or are presented with an explicit tannaitic 
disagreement regarding the meaning of a verse. In many in- 
stances, reasons and proofs are appended to the exegetical 
interpretation to reinforce the rabbis’ understanding of the 
passage. Some of the reasoning is formulated as a dialectic 
dialogue, during the course of which several alternative inter- 
pretations are suggested, and explanations are presented as to 
why a certain interpretation is to be accepted, and not others. 
Other verses are frequently cited as proof texts in the course 
of the midrashic interpretation of the specific verse under dis- 
cussion. At times, these proofs are themselves based on the 
midrashic understanding of the proof text as it was interpreted 
elsewhere, and not on its simple meaning. Other verses are 
brought to resolve contradictions between different verses or 
to clarify some new teaching that is understood to be implied 
by the repetition of verses and expressions that are mentioned 
in the Bible more than once. The midrashic interpretations are 
usually founded on fine distinctions drawn with regard to the 
general content of the biblical text, its individual words, and, at 
times, even its letters. All this is rooted in certain fundamen- 
tal assumptions regarding the absolute authority of the Bible 
and its sacred text as a divine source, and in a profound belief 
in the exclusive legitimacy of the interpretation of Scripture 
that accords with rabbinic halakhah. 

The above literary qualities are unique to the tannaitic 
midrashim. The earlier exigetical literature contains glim- 
merings and beginnings of this sort of midrashic method, but 
such a consistent and developed body of work appears for the 
first time in HM. Signs of the attempt to resolve the seeming 
conflict between the authority of the Torah, on the one hand, 
and its actualization and harmonization, on the other, can 
already be found in the Bible itself, especially in Chronicles, 
where these attempts were made by a paraphrastic reformula- 
tion of the verses of the biblical verses themselves. The same 
is true of the Temple Scroll, in which the passages that discuss 
the same topic in a number of places in the Torah are con- 
centrated, along with their interpretation and completion in 
the spirit of the laws and views prevalent among the Judean 
Desert sect. All this, however, was done in a rewriting of the 
Torah’s words, as the direct, first-person, command of God, 
in sharp contrast with the differentiation in the tannaitic lit- 
erature between the quoted verses and their interpretation. 
The Qumran Pesher literature provides an example of quoted 
verses in lemmas alongside their interpretation, but this is only 
for subjects pertaining to philosophic, ethical, or political ac- 
tualization of the books of the prophets, and not of halakhic 
topics that appear in the Torah, as it is in the HM. A rare trace 
of an early rabbinic midrash, that apparently consists solely 
of quoted verses and their adjoining interpretation, by means 
of other verses, can be found in the homiletical expansion of 
“My father was a fugitive Aramean” (Deut. 26:5) in the Pass- 
over Haggadah. A few instances of the quotation of a verse 
and the presentation of its halakhic interpretation-exposition, 
along with the mention of alternative interpretations and their 
rejection, exist in the New Testament, but, obviously, these 
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17¥), which is mentioned as the second city in the Negev dis- 
trict of Judah (Josh. 15:21) is apparently a corruption of the 
name Arad. A village called Arad was still known to Eusebius 
in the fourth century c.E. (Onom. 14:2), 20 mi. from Hebron 
and four mi. from Malaatha (Moleatha), a description which 
fits Tell Arad, which is about 18% mi. (30 km.) E.N.E. of Beer- 
sheba. On the *Madaba Map, Arad is erroneously placed south 
of Beersheba. 

Excavations conducted by Y. Aharoni and R. Amiran at 
Tell Arad from 1962 to 1967 uncovered a large city from the 
Early Bronze Age 11 (c. 2900-2700 B.C.E.) which was built 
over a scattered, unfortified settlement from the Late Chal- 
colithic period. The Early Bronze Age city was surrounded by 
a stone wall, 8% ft. (2.50 m.) thick, which was strengthened 
at intervals by semicircular towers. It was a well-planned city 
which was divided into various quarters by narrow lanes. The 
houses were built according to a uniform architectural design 
and were of a typical “broad house” construction - a rectan- 
gular room with the entrance on one of the long sides. Of ma- 
jor importance was the discovery of imported pottery from 
Egypt as well as an abundance of decorated pottery which 
had previously been known mainly from first dynasty tombs 
in Egypt (Abydos ware). This pottery is of great chronological 
value and it proves that commercial ties between Egypt and 
Arad were already well-developed at that time. 

The ancient town was destroyed not later than 2700 B.C.E. 
and the site remained deserted until some time in the 11 cen- 
tury B.c.E. when a small settlement rose. In the center of the 
village, a sacred precinct with a bamah (“high place”) and altar 
was built. This was undoubtedly the Kenite sanctuary whose 
priests traced their sacerdotal heritage back to Moses (Judg. 
1:16). In the tenth century B.c.£., probably during Solomon's 
reign, a strong citadel was built on the site which was in ex- 
istence until close to the destruction of the First Temple. The 
citadel was destroyed six times during this period. It was fol- 
lowed by a succession of Persian, Hellenistic and Roman for- 
tresses. The latest stratum at Arad dates to the beginning of 
the Arabic period. 

The outstanding discovery at Arad was the temple which 
stood on the northwestern corner of the Israelite citadel. It is 
the first Israelite sanctuary to be uncovered in excavations. Its 
westward orientation, contents, and general layout in many 
ways recall Solomon’s temple in Jerusalem but the temple 
shows an even more striking resemblance to the biblical de- 
scription of the Tabernacle in the desert. The sanctuary con- 
sists of a main hall from which three steps lead up to the Holy 
of Holies, in the entrance of which were found two incense 
altars. In the center of the Holy of Holies were a small bamah 
and a mazzevah (“stone stele”). Along the eastern side of the 
hall was a large courtyard which was divided by a stone sill 
into an outer courtyard and an inner one (porch). Flanking 
the entrance to the hall were two stone slabs which apparently 
served as bases of pillars similar to the Jachin and Boaz in the 
Jerusalem temple (cf. 11 Chron. 3:17). In the outer courtyard 
stood an altar for burnt offerings, which was a square of five 
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cubits, the exact measurement of the Tabernacle (Ex. 27:1; cf. 
11 Chron. 6:13), and built of earth and unhewn field stones 
(cf. Ex. 20:22, 25). Among the various finds and ritual objects 
discovered in the temple, two ostraca (ink-inscribed sherds) 
are of interest. These bear the names of Pashhur and Mere- 
moth - two priestly families known from the Bible. A third 
ostracon contains a list of family names including, among oth- 
ers, “the sons of Korah.” The temple was built over the early 
Kenite high place at the same time as the first citadel, prob- 
ably during the days of Solomon, and it was destroyed when 
the last Israelite citadel was erected in the days of Josiah. The 
destruction of the temple was certainly connected with Josiah’s 
concentration of the religious ritual in Jerusalem which is de- 
scribed in 11 Kings 22. 

In addition to the ostraca found in the temple, numerous 
others inscribed in Hebrew and Aramaic were also uncovered 
and these considerably enrich knowledge of ancient Hebrew 
epigraphy. One group belongs to the archives of “Eliashib, son 
of Eshyahu,” who was a high-ranking official and perhaps the 
commander of the last Israelite citadel (c. 600 B.c.E.) Most 
of these contain orders to supply rations of wine and bread to 
travelers, including the “Kittim,”’ who were apparently a group 
of mercenaries of Aegean origin. One of the letters mentions 
Beersheba and another contains a reference to “the house of 
YHWH, apparently the Temple in Jerusalem. Another os- 
tracon from the same period contains an order for the ur- 
gent dispatch of reinforcements from Arad to Ramat Negev 
(“Ramah of the South,’ Josh. 19:8; 1 Sam. 30:27) to head off a 
threatening Edomite attack. This is possibly a reference to the 
Edomite invasion during the time of Nebuchadnezzar, hinted 
at in 11 Kings 24:2 (reading Edom instead of Aram). 

The generally accepted theory that Tell Arad is Arad of 
the Canaanite period has been refuted by excavation of the site 
since no traces of settlement from the Middle or Late Bronze 
Ages were found. Its identification with Israelite Arad, on the 
other hand, was confirmed, the name even found inscribed 
on two ostraca. There are two possible solutions to this prob- 
lem: (1) In the Canaanite period, Arad was the name of a re- 
gion and not of a specific city; (2) The site of Canaanite Arad is 
Tell el-Milh (present-day Malhata) 7% mi. (12 km.) southwest 
of Tell Arad where strong fortifications dating from the Hyk- 
sos period (Middle Bronze Age) have been discovered. This 
identification is substantiated by the inscription of Pharaoh 
Shishak according to which it can be assumed that “Arad of 
the House of Yeroham” is the early Arad which was settled by 
the Jerahmeelite family (cf. 1 Sam. 27; 30:29) and “Arad Rab- 
bat” (Arad the Great) was the strong citadel established in 
the days of Solomon in the Negev of Judah on the site of the 
Kenite sacred precinct. 


[Yohanan Aharoni] 
Since the writing of the above by one of the excavators of 
the site, Yohanan Aharoni, considerable research and a num- 


ber of key publications have appeared furthering our under- 
standing of the development of the Bronze Age and Iron Age 
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could hardly be compared with the systematic exegeses of the 
Torah in HM literature. 

In comparison with the literature of the Judean Desert 
sect, HM literature exhibits a distinctly independent nature, 
that fundamentally differs from biblical literature: (1) unlike 
the Judean Desert scrolls, it does not present its interpreta- 
tion as the absolute and unequivocal word of God, but rather 
as reasoned human interpretation of the verses of the Torah, 
that exposes the philological and theological difficulties that 
emerge from Scripture; (2) in contrast with those scrolls, that 
offer a consistent and uniform conception, the HM openly 
presents differing views and disagreements by rabbis from 
various generations, that are concentrated in a collective re- 
daction; (3) the HM are written in pithy rabbinic language, 
while the Judean Desert scrolls employ language that more 
closely resembles that of the Bible, both in its grammar and 
in its lofty and dramatic style; (4) the great halakhic detail- 
ing of the HM, in comparison with the Bible, is vastly more 
developed than that in the scrolls; (5) in many instances the 
content of the halakhot set forth in the tannaitic literature is 
more removed from the simple meaning of the biblical hala- 
khah than that of the Judean Desert scrolls. It is noteworthy, in 
this context, that in the second branch of the tannaitic litera- 
ture, the Mishnah and the Tosefta, the halakhah is ordered in 
a completely new structure, that does not follow the sequence 
of the corresponding passages in the Torah. 

The literary independence of the writings by the tan- 
naim, in comparison with those of the Judean Desert sect, 
may be explained both by the relative lateness of the former, 
and by the overall worldview of the Sages regarding their own 
authority and power. We have not as yet uncovered written 
halakhic documents of proto-rabbinic orientation from the 
earlier period in which the Judean Desert scrolls were com- 
posed, thereby impeding our search for the main reason for 
these differences. Whatever the cause, it seems that the liter- 
ary formulation of the HM in the tannaitic period was the re- 
sult of several factors: (1) the canonization of the biblical lit- 
erature and the conception that no books were to be added to 
the biblical canon bolstered the need to produce other com- 
positions that clearly distinguished between the Bible per se, 
on the one hand, and its interpretation by the rabbis, on the 
other; (2) the consolidation of a more uniform version of the 
Bible and its sanctification, specifically, constituted a neces- 
sary condition for the composition of the exegetical interpre- 
tation of this text that would be based, inter alia, on a close 
reading of details in the accepted version; (3) the multiplicity 
of halakhic details that had no basis in the simple readings of 
Scripture, and the increasing gap between the early biblical 
law and the later rabbinic halakhah, furthered the need to cre- 
ate an updated compilation of halakhot and halakhic biblical 
exegesis; (4) the external polemics directed against the legiti- 
macy of rabbinic halakhah, and the argument that it was only 
a human interpretation, led to an elaboration of the exegetical 
methods that had the potential for weakening these claims, 
while at the same time reinforcing the necessity of present- 
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ing the close link between the halakhot and the verses in in- 
dependent compositions; (5) the internal debate between the 
different exegetical schools of the tannaim themselves also 
intensified the need for the redaction of midrashim by each 
of these schools. Another possibility is that external govern- 
mental prohibitions against Torah study, and the fear that this 
would result in the Torah being forgotten, spurred the pro- 
cess of a new summation of the halakhot, whether redacted 
by subject, as in the Mishnah, or in the order of the verses in 
the Torah, as in the HM. The general explanations cited above 
are applicable to a relatively long period; better knowledge of 
the time of the redaction of the HM might possibly enable us 
to gain a more correct understanding of the circumstances 
surrounding their redaction. 


(D) AUTHORITY OF THE BIBLE. The Pentateuch, includ- 
ing all its verses, is perceived in HM as the authoritative and 
obligatory word of God. The belief in the divine source of the 
Pentateuch, and in the reliability of its transmitted and ac- 
cepted version, constituted the necessary pre-conditions for 
the composition of HM, that in many instances are based on 
close readings of the minutest details of the words and even 
letters of the biblical text. The sages of HM openly do battle 
with the argument that Moses forged the Torah, or that he 
wrote certain verses of his own volition, while the tannaim 
concurrently reject the Samaritan version of the Torah on the 
grounds that it is a corruption of the original. 

In no instance in HM or in other talmudic sources do we 
find the rabbis arguing among themselves as to the version of 
the Bible that is the subject of their exegesis, with one rabbi 
upholding a certain version, and another authority champi- 
oning a different wording. Despite, however, the absence of 
overt disagreements between the rabbis concerning the ver- 
sions of the Bible, HM contain indirect echoes of the aware- 
ness by the tannaim of more than a single version for some 
Scriptural passages, both in a number of explicit testimonies, 
and in several expositions that instruct: “Do not read x but y,” 
when the second version does in fact exist in another textual 
tradition (and this is therefore not to be viewed as mere word- 
play); and possibly also in midrashim that incorporate two 
alternative versions. 

The (apparently intentional) absence of open disagree- 
ments on this issue is all the more striking given the clear indi- 
cations of rabbinic cognizance of the existence of biblical tex- 
tual variants brought above. This should come as no surprise, 
because controversies regarding the text of the Bible were lia- 
ble to have undercut the very basis of the tannaitic exegetes. It 
should be emphasized, as regards the biblical text underlying 
HM, that it is not absolutely identical with Masoretic Text, the 
details of which were finally formulated only in the medieval 
period. Here and there HM cite verses in a version that differs 
from Masoretic Text and that, at times, accords with other ver- 
sions, such as Lxx, the Samaritan Torah, or the Peshitta. We 
also find interpretations based on the non-Masoretic Text ver- 
sion, that prove that this was the commonly accepted text of 
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the Bible possessed by the tannaim-exegetes. An awareness of 
this phenomenon is of importance, both for an examination of 
the textual versions of the Bible, and for a proper understand- 
ing of the midrashic interpretations themselves. 


(E) DEVELOPMENT OF EXEGETICAL METHODS. ‘The first 
testimony in the tannaitic sources relating to the methods by 
which the Torah is expounded (middot) describes the princi- 
ples employed by Hillel (Sifra, chap. 1, p. 9). These rules com- 
prise, in practice, seven simple exegetical principles for the 
clarification of a given verse aided by an examination of other 
verses that contain (1) a law either more of less severe than that 
in the verse under discussion (“kal va-homer [a minori ad ma- 
jus]”); (2) a law equivalent to that in this verse (gezerah shavah 
[comparison of similar expressions]”); (3) a law that is speci- 
fied in another place, but may be utilized elsewhere (“binyan 
av [prototype]”); (4) two verses that contradict one another 
(“shenei ketuvim”); (5) a verse that includes a general formu- 
lation along with one or more individual cases (“kelal u-ferat 
[general and particular]”); (6) a rare word or phenomenon 
that is explicated by other instances in other places (“ka-yoze 
bo be-makom aher (similarly, in another place]”); (7) a verse 
that is understood by its context (“davar lamad me-inyano”). 

A later list of 13 exegetical methods by which the Torah 
is expounded appears in the beginning of Sifra, in the name 
of R. Ishmael. In addition to their greater number, the meth- 
ods of R. Ishmael are characterized by their extended explana- 
tion, their detail, and their distance from the relatively simple 
and straightforward principles of Hillel. For example: Hillel’s 
“shenei ketuvim” is given an interpretation: “Two texts that re- 
fute one another, until a third text comes and decides between 
them”; davar lamad me-inyano, the method of “understand- 
ing from context,’ was supplemented: “ve-davar ha-lamed mi- 
sofo [and something that is learned from a later reference in 
the same passage].” Additional methods were specified, such 
as Hillel’s “binyan av,’ that R. Ishmael developed into “binyan 
av mi-katuv ehad, u-binyan av mi-shenei ketuvim [a proto- 
typical inference from a single verse, and a prototypical in- 
ference from two verses].” The method of “kelal u-ferat” was 
the subject of especially extensive development, as it was di- 
vided into subsections, with an accompanying explanation of 
their meanings: “kelal u-ferat; perat u-khelal [particular and 
general]; kelal u-ferat u-khelal [general, particular, and gen- 
eral] — [the law] is discussed only in accordance with the sub- 
ject of the particular case; [...] everything that was in the gen- 
eral statement that is specified, that does so to teach [a law], 
is not specified only to teach of itself [i.e., the specific case], 
but rather to teach of all that is encompassed by the general 
statement,’ and many more. 

Furthermore, at times we witness a development of the 
meaning of exegetical methods that were formulated in the 
same fashion in the lists of Hillel and R. Ishmael. An outstand- 
ing example of this phenomenon is the method of “gezerah sha- 
vah [analogy], whose primary meaning, as proposed by Lie- 
berman, is a comparison between two identical matters. It was 
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already related of Hillel himself that he learned out a gezerah 
shavah before the elders of Bathyra, based on a single word 
that appeared in two similar matters, with this word bearing 
directly upon the law learned from it (T. Pesahim 4:13, p. 165 
and parallels). Later on, in the tannaitic period, the gezerah sha- 
vah became an almost arbitrary comparison between halakhot 
taught on two different matters, based on the same or proxi- 
mate word that appeared in both laws - for the most part, with- 
out any relation to the literal meaning of these words. By means 
of the new transformation of this method, it was now possible 
in effect to prove anything, therefore compelling the rabbis to 
employ various measures to limit its possible uses. 

An additional baraita containing specific midrashic in- 
terpretations illustrating the use of each method was ap- 
pended to the baraita in the beginning of Sifra of R. Ishma- 
el’s 13 exegetical methods. Most of the traditional interpreters 
of the methods based their clarifications on this explanatory 
baraita. It would seem, however, that the explanations given 
in this baraita for several of the methods were elucidated in 
a manner at variance with their original meaning in the first 
baraita of R. Ishmael, one that reflects more fully developed 
methods, as they were formulated in the late tannaitic period. 
The method of “kelal u-ferat” is an outstanding example of 
this change. According to the initial meaning of this baraita, 
“ke-ein ha-perat [similar to the particular statement]” is to be 
employed for diverse instances of generalizations and speci- 
fications, without regard for their order of appearance in the 
verse: a generalization followed by a specification; and a speci- 
fication followed by a generalization; and a generalization fol- 
lowed by a specification once again followed by a generaliza- 
tion. In contrast with this understanding, reflections of which 
can be found in a number of locations throughout the talmu- 
dic literature, the explanatory baraita in Sifra regards each of 
these three possibilities to be a different rule, as is more com- 
mon in the talmudic literature: “kelal u-ferat - when there is 
a general and a particular statement, the general statement 
includes only what is specified in the particular statement”; 
“perat u-khelal — the general statement is made an addition to 
the particular statement”; “kelal u-ferat u-khelal - you discuss 
only similar to the particular statement.” This explanation fa- 
cilitates an almost certain reconstruction of the original count 
of the 13 methods, that the explanatory baraita sets at fifteen 
or sixteen. The development of the exegetical methods was 
paralleled by the formation of a school headed by R. Akiva, 
who preferred to base midrashic interpretation on close read- 
ings of certain words and letters in the verse under examina- 
tion itself, and not to rely upon general exegetical rules, thus 
resulting in a widening of the gap between the exegeses and 
the simple meaning of Scripture. 

This gradual process of the formulation of complicated 
and developed hermeneutical methods that were ever more 
distant from the initial interpretive rules that were character- 
istic of the early exegetical methods, continued in the amoraic 
period. For example, in most of their exegeses, the amoraim 
applied the kelal u-ferat method to verses in which the “kelal” 
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no longer represents a biblical word of general content, and 
the “perat” does not denote a word that details the general- 
ization. The main reason for this apparently can be traced to 
the ongoing attempt to find biblical proof texts for increasing 
numbers of laws, even though these halakhot had not initially 
been derived from Scripture, specifically. This tendency, of 
finding support in biblical verses for many diverse halakhot 
that had developed over the course of long periods of time, 
therefore gave rise to the need for a parallel development of 
the methods by which the Torah is expounded, and of the 
other exegetical methods. 


(2) The Schools of R. Ishmael and of R. Akiva 

(A) DISTINCT EXEGETICAL METHODS. One of the impor- 
tant achievements of HM research consists of the delineation 
of the methodological disagreement between R. Ishmael and 
R. Akiva concerning hermeneutical methods, and in its wake, 
the drawing of a distinction between the two chief types of 
HM: the midrashim that belong to the school of R. Ishmael, 
on the one hand, and those from the school of R. Akiva, on 
the other. 

Some of the methodological differences between these 
two rabbis are already mentioned in tannaitic sources, and 
their consistent disagreement on a number of topics is also 
mentioned in amoraic sources. Only modern scholars, how- 
ever, methodically collected the disagreements between these 
two rabbis concerning hermeneutical methods that are dis- 
persed throughout the talmudic literature. The reconstruction 
of the differences between R. Ishmael and R. Akiva and their 
schools was made on the basis of four types of testimonies: 
(1) testimonies concerning dicta transmitted in the name of 
R. Ishmael or R. Akiva; (2) testimonies regarding views attrib- 
uted by the talmudic sources to the schools of the two tan- 
naim, such as “tanna de-vei Ishmael” or “tanni R. Simeon bar 
Yohai” of the school of R. Akiva; (3) disagreements implicit 
from an analysis of the differences between HM belonging to 
each school: (4) reconstructions of disagreements between 
R. Ishmael and R. Akiva proposed by the Talmuds. These dif- 
ferent types of testimony generally complement one another. 
Based on a careful analysis and comparison of these various 
testimonies, scholars have reached well-founded conclusions. 
At times, however, the evidence concerning the disagreements 
between R. Ishmael and R. Akiva that emerge from the differ- 
ent types of testimony are inconsistent, and we should be cau- 
tious regarding generalizations and harmonizations, some of 
which were voiced by the talmudic sources themselves. 

R. Ishmael’s exegetic method is generally more moderate 
than that of R. Akiva, and the expositions by the former are 
less distant from the simple meaning of the biblical text than 
the far-reaching exegeses of R. Akiva. R. Ishmael also relies 
upon more middot, interpretive rules, and comparisons be- 
tween different verses, in contrast with R. Akiva, who tends 
to focus upon the individual verse and draw conclusions re- 
garding its exegetical meanings from its specific words and let- 
ters. These two tannaim frequently employ different exegeti- 
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cal methods to reach identical halakhic conclusions, while in 
some instances they differ regarding both the hermeneutical 
method and its halakhic significance. The following few ex- 
amples will aid us in clarifying the differing approaches of R. 
Ishmael and R. Akiva to the exposition of “superfluous” words 
and particles, and the duplication of verbs, nouns, verses, and 
even of entire passages. 

In one instance (TB Sanhedrin 51b) R. Akiva learns out 
a halakhah from the exposition of a letter vav that he consid- 
ers to be superfluous, a legal conclusion that is vigorously op- 
posed by R. Ishmael. As regards another exposition based on 
a seemingly unnecessary vav, according to R. Eliezer (Sifra, 
Negaim, chap. 13:2, 68b): “R. Ishmael said to him, ‘My mas- 
ter, why, you tell Scripture to be silent until I expound(!)? R. 
Eliezer replied: ‘Ishmael, you are a mountain palm,” ie., just 
as the palm that grows in the mountains bears no fruit, you, 
too, do not have the ability to expound. R. Akiva, in the foot- 
steps of his teachers, also consistently expounded the parti- 
cles “akh” (but) and “rak” (only) as exclusionary, on the one 
hand, and “et” and “gam” (also) as inclusory, on the other; R. 
Ishmael, as well, esteemed R. Akiva’s erudition in these expo- 
sitions (See Gen. R. 1, ed. Theodor-Albeck, p. 12). At times R. 
Akiva was even more adept at this than his teachers (See TB 
Pesahim 22b and the parallels). 

R. Ishmael and R. Akiva similarly dissented regarding the 
interpretation of the combination of a finite verb with its in- 
finitive, a standard grammatical form that commonly occurs 
in the Bible. R. Akiva expounds this literally, as referring to a 
specific and distinct halakhah, while R. Ishmael, in contrast, 
argues that “the Torah spoke in the language of man” (See, e.g., 
SN, piska 112, p. 121). It should be stressed that the expression 
“the Torah spoke in the language of man” appears in the tan- 
naitic and amoraic sources only in relation to the rejection of 
exegeses based on verb-infinitive repetition, and on the rep- 
etition of the biblical phrase “man man” at the beginning of a 
topic. A similar situation is created by the concluding verses 
that come at the end of biblical passages, which R. Ishmael 
regards as literary repetitions, that are not to be expounded 
(See his view in sN, piska 152, p. 197; piska 157, p. 212). He also 
adopted a similar approach, in contrast to R. Akiva, regard- 
ing the repetition of entire passages. 

R. Akiva’s extreme methodology in his far-reaching ex- 
positions might possibly also explain the assertion by the 
Mishnah (mSot 9:15): “When R. Akiva died, the exegetes 
ceased.” Noteworthy in this context is the aggadic tradition 
in TB Menahot 29b that the Holy One, blessed be He, said to 
Moses: “At the end of a number of generations there will be a 
man, Akiva son of Joseph by name, who will derive from every 
tip [of the letters in the Torah] mounds and mounds of laws.” 
In practice, we do not know of any laws that R. Akiva derived 
from the tips of the letters, and this was most likely an extreme 
characterization of his hermeneutical method. 

R. Ishmael, who opposed the overly precise exposition 
of biblical verses practiced by R. Akiva, based his own exege- 
ses primarily on general hermeneutical rules and the com- 
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parison of different verses, as is demonstrated by his use of 
the 13 middot by which the Torah is explained, as described 
above. In addition to these rules, additional principles also 
were prevalent in the school of R. Ishmael, one of which re- 
lates to topics that are repeated in the Torah: “This is a rule 
for expounding the Torah: Every passage that was stated in 
one place but lacks one element, and was taught again in an- 
other place, was repeated only for the element that was omit- 
ted. R. Akiva says, Every place in which “le-emor [saying]” is 
stated must be expounded” (sn piska 2, p. 4). This apparently 
indicates that the school of R. Ishmael maintained that expo- 
sitions are not to be founded on the duplication caused by the 
repetition of the other similar verses in the two passages. The 
problem with this is that on occasion the HM of R. Ishmael, 
as well, employ such repetitions as the basis for exegeses, and 
it may reasonably be assumed that there was no unanimity 
within the school of R. Ishmael regarding this hermeneuti- 
cal rule. At any rate, the incompleteness of our information 
regarding the opinions of both R. Ishmael and R. Akiva on 
this cardinal issue graphically illustrates the extent to which 
our knowledge regarding the conceptions of the fannaim are 
partial and imprecise. 

Another hermeneutical rule of R. Ishmael relates to the 
tension between the simple meaning of the biblical text and 
what seemed logical and correct to the rabbis. R. Akiva re- 
solves the contradiction by means of an extreme exegesis that 
removes the verses from their literal meaning and interprets 
them in accord with an opinion that seemed fitting to the tan- 
naim. R. Ishmael, in contrast, candidly presents the inconsis- 
tency between the interpretation of the verse in accordance 
with his regular hermeneutical rules, on the one hand, and 
logic, on the other, and presents a compromise that allows 
both to coexist (See sn, piska 8, p. 14-15). 

The tension between the simple meaning of Scripture and 
the halakhah is the subject of a similar disagreement between 
R. Ishmael and R. Akiva. The latter, as is his wont, explains the 
Torah in a manner that conforms with the halakhah. R. Ish- 
mael, in contrast, pointedly indicates the instances in which 
there is a disparity between the two and says: “In three places 
the halakhah supersedes the biblical text” (Midrash Tannaim 
on Deut. 24:1, p. 154, and parallels). It nonetheless should be 
stressed that in many instances R. Ishmael, as well, uses his 
hermeneutical method to expound the Torah and harmonize 
it with the halakhah. 

Another area in which we find a significant difference 
between R. Ishmael and R. Akiva relates to the bounds of the 
applicability of the middot, which R. Ishmael limits, while 
R. Akiva expands. A few examples: R. Ishmael permits the 
use of the gezerah shavah rule only if one of the two words 
on which it is based is free, i.e., it has not been used in other 
expositions. R. Akiva, in contrast, maintains that this her- 
meneutical method may also be used for two words that 
have already been put to other exegetical use. According to 
R. Ishmael, everything that is not specified in the Torah, but 
rather is learned by exegesis, cannot serve as the basis for an 
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additional exposition. R. Akiva, on the other hand, permits 
founding a new exposition on a previous one; R. Ishmael is 
of the opinion that “punishments are not derived from logic” 
(in other words, a person is not punished for violating a law 
that is learned by a kal va-homer), while other rabbis, includ- 
ing R. Akiva, according to one tradition, assert that punish- 
ments may be so derived. 

R. Ishmael and R. Akiva also differ regarding the permis- 
sibility of expounding certain topics in public. R. Ba, in the 
name of Rav Yehuda (Tj Hagigah 2:1, 77a), attributes the law 
in M. Hagigah 2:: “The forbidden sexual relationships may 
not be expounded before three persons” solely to R. Akiva, 
and as opposed to the opinion of R. Ishmael. Sifra (from the 
school of R. Akiva) accordingly did not include expositions 
regarding the forbidden sexual relationships in the portions 
of Aharei Mot (Lev. 18:7-23) and Kedoshim (Lev. 20:10-21), 
while the second midrash on Leviticus (from the school of R. 
Ishmael) does contain in these portions expositions of this 
subject, some of which were artificially included in several 
manuscripts of Sifra. Several explanations were offered for the 
reason behind this disagreement. I maintain that R. Akiva’s 
position is to be understood in light of his extreme exegesis 
and his fear that the publicizing of such expositions on the 
subject of forbidden sexual relationships, that human nature 
craves, was liable to result in licentious behavior “and may 
come to permit that which is prohibited,” in the words of TB 
(Hagigah ub) on this mishnah. In contrast, R. Ishmael, who 
adopted a more moderate exegetical method, did not fear pub- 
licly expounding the passage of forbidden sexual relationships, 
presenting its prohibitions and concessions based on his her- 
meneutical rules. The halakhah in M. Hagigah loc. cit that “the 
Story of Creation is not expounded before two” is similarly 
attributed by R. Ba in the name of Rav Yehuda in Tj idem as 
following the view of R. Akiva exclusively, in opposition to the 
opinion of R. Ishmael. This dispute is reflected in the disagree- 
ment between the two tannaim concerning the legitimacy of 
the exposition in Gen. R., p. 12, of the word “et” in Gen. 1:1. 
R. Akiva explains his position that the word is intended to 
prevent an erroneous Gnostic interpretation, that “we would 
say that the heaven and earth also are divinities,” and there- 
fore nothing can be derived from it, while R. Ishmael has no 
qualms in expounding the word et in this problematic verse 
of the act of Creation. Gen. R. p. 206 and p. 574 also contains 
a similar disagreement between these tannaim concerning the 
exposition of the word “et” in two other verses that are likely 
to be understood as supporting the view of the heretics; here 
as well, the dispute between R. Akiva and R. Ishmael is based 
in the different nature of the hermeneutical method of each 
Tanna. R. Ishmael was not wary of expounding these verses, 
while R. Akiva was apprehensive that the public exegesis of 
such sensitive verses in accordance with his extreme exposi- 
tional method would be liable to serve as justification for the 
extreme interpretations of the heretics, following their meth- 
odology, and he therefore refrained from expounding them in 
public. In light of the above, we cannot accept the opinion of 
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Heschel that R. Ishmael was a rationalist who vigorously op- 
posed esoteric expositions of the Torah and matters that can- 
not be attained by the intellect. More generally, the drawing of 
unnecessary connections between simple and literal interpre- 
tation and religious rationalism should be avoided. 


(B) THE DIVISION INTO SCHOOLS. ‘The discovery of the 
differing exegetical methods of R. Ishmael and of R. Akiva 
led scholars to divide Hm into two schools: that of R. Ish- 
mael and that of R. Akiva. This classification was based on 
the differences between the midrashim in the following ar- 
eas: (1) The use of the exegetical middot that are prevalent 
in the midrashim from the school of R. Ishmael: Both mi- 
drashic schools make frequent use of several of the straight- 
forward hermeneutical methods, such as kal va-homer and 
gezerah shavah (although the emphasis that the word of the 
gezerah shavah is “free,” as we could expect, appears only in 
the school of R. Ishmael). Other methods, such as kelal u-fe- 
rat, perat u-kelal, and kelal u-ferat u-kelal, appear only in mi- 
drashim from the school of R. Ishmael. (2) The terminology 
of the midrash: Some of the terms and introductory formu- 
las that appear in HM are shared by all the midrashim, while 
additional midrashic terms are specific to each of the two 
schools. Some of these special terms are essentially related 
to the differing hermeneutical methods of the two schools, 
while others are merely alternative terms in which the redac- 
tors of each of the schools apparently were accustomed to 
use. (3) The names of the central rabbis: The midrashim from 
the school of R. Ishmael cite many dicta by R. Ishmael him- 
self and by students from his school, headed by R. Joshia, R. 
Jonatan, R. Nathan, and R. Isaac, who receive scant mention 
in HM of R. Akiva and in the Mishnah, that also belongs to 
the sources of the school of R. Akiva. Conversely, HM of the 
school of R. Akiva make particular mention of R. Akiva him- 
self and his students, headed by R. Judah and R. Simeon. In 
other instances, the midrashim are distinguished by the name 
each gives to the same rabbi (The most outstanding example 
of this practice is the use by um of the school of R. Akiva of 
the name “R. Simeon,” while the midrashim from the school 
of R. Ishmael cite “R. Simeon ben Yohai.”). (4) Parallel exposi- 
tions, appearing in a number of places in each school, whose 
content is virtually identical, or whose exposition employs a 
similar interpretive principle that is characteristic of each of 
the two schools. (5) Anonymous dicta whose attribution to 
the heads of the two schools is indicated by the parallels in 
the talmudic literature (Although this criterion was consid- 
erably amplified by Hoffmann, and after him, by Epstein, we 
should register a reservation, since HM also contain unattrib- 
uted midrashim that the parallels ascribe to the rabbis of the 
opposing school. Scholars have not compiled orderly lists of 
this phenomenon, thus impeding an assessment of the rela- 
tive weight of the unattributed dicta.). As was noted above, the 
fundamental division by early scholars, based on these criteria, 
between the schools of R. Akiva and R. Ishmael remains valid. 
A comprehensive and more precise examination, however, of 
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the material based on these criteria themselves indicates that 
the midrashim from the school of R. Akiva are to be further 
divided into two subgroups, that are distinct from each other 
as regards their terminology, the names of the central rabbis 
who are cited, and their internal parallels. 


(C) REDACTION OF THE MATERIAL FROM THE SCHOOLS. 
The redactors of HM did not limit their works to the teachings 
by the rabbis clearly identified with their respective school, 
and they frequently cited the views of rabbis from the other 
school. The redactors generally first included the material be- 
longing to their own school, to be followed, in dialectical fash- 
ion, by the opinions of rabbis from the other school, adding 
the name of the author of the exposition, or without attribu- 
tion, as “another interpretation [davar aher], thus, precedence 
was given, for the most part, to the material from the school of 
R. Ishmael in HM of this school, to be followed by the teach- 
ings from the school of R. Akiva, while HM from the school 
of R. Akiva first present the dicta from their own school, and 
only afterwards the dicta from the school of R. Ishmael. The 
opinions of rabbis from the other school are usually pre- 
sented in the terminology of the school to which the redactors 
belonged, and only in very rare instances is the terminol- 
ogy of the other school employed. Furthermore, at times we 
discern the tendentious redaction of the material in HM, with 
the redactors of each midrash presenting the views of the 
rabbis from the other school in a partial and fragmentary 
manner, in order to tip the scales toward the position that 
they favor. In conclusion, the redactors of HM are not to be 
considered “objective” editors of the sources they possessed. 
These redactors most likely belonged to the schools them- 
selves, as can be learned from the exegetical methodology 
employed in their works; from the midrashic terms that they 
use, some of which are intrinsically linked to their exegeti- 
cal methodology; from their system of ordering the material, 
with precedence given to the rabbis belonging to their own 
school; and from their tendentious adaptations of exegeses 
from the other school. 


(3) The Aggadic Material 

The major differences described above between uM belong- 
ing to the school of R. Ishmael and those from the school of 
R. Akiva find marked expression in the halakhic material that 
forms the core of this literature. The differences, however, be- 
tween the midrashim from the two schools are considerably 
narrower in their aggadic passages, and the latter apparently 
originate in shared early material. The two parallel midrashim 
frequently contain aggadic expositions of extremely similar or- 
der, content, and style. Notwithstanding this, the differences 
between the two midrashim clearly indicate that these are two 
different redactions of early material, and not a division re- 
sulting from copying by different scribes. The two midrashic 
schools often differ in their specific interpretations of expres- 
sions and words, they sometimes adopt differing approaches 
to a certain biblical passage, and more comprehensive differ- 
ences of opinion between the two are not unknown. 
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Despite the high degree of similarity in the aggadic ma- 
terial in the midrashim of both schools, most scholars have 
sought to apply to this material as well the accepted division 
of midrashim into the schools of R. Ishmael and R. Akiva. 
Although various signs supporting such a division appear at 
times, clear-cut differences between the schools in hermeneuti- 
cal methods, exegetical terms, and names of rabbis are usually 
to be found only in the halakhic portions of the midrashim, 
and are hardly discernible in the aggadic sections. Accordingly, 
the common aggadic material of HM was quite probably not 
produced in the schools of R. Ishmael or of R. Akiva, but it is 
highly plausible that during the course of the appending of 
this material to the various HM, the later redactors of the two 
schools occasionally left their mark on this material, as well. 

As regards the relation between the midrashim, con- 
cerning their shared aggadic material, the aggadic material 
appended to my and Mp (from the school of R. Ishmael) is 
notably lengthier than the parallel material that was added to 
Ms and sp (from the school of R. Akiva). Additionally, the 
aggadic material incorporated in the former two midrashim, 
from the school of R. Ishmael, is frequently superior in style 
and content to the parallel material in um from the school 
of R. Akiva. On the other hand, the reader is struck by the 
considered thought invested in the aggadic material by the 
redactors of sp, and especially of ms, who sought to refor- 
mulate the deficient material that they apparently received. 
The two HM on the Book of Numbers contain similar agga- 
dic material, but there are no extant direct textual witnesses 
from Genizah fragments of szn, thus hindering the conduct- 
ing of any reliable comparison between them. A preliminary 
examination of the fragmentary aggadic citations from szN in 
Yalkut Shimoni and in Midrash ha-Gadol indicates a relatively 
major distinction between them and the aggadot of sn, and 
the characteristic features marking the relationship between 
them differ from the common features exhibited by the dual 
midrashim on Exodus and Deuteronomy. The aggadic mate- 
rial appended to szn (from the school of R. Akiva) is often 
more detailed than its parallels in sn (from the school of R. 
Ishmael). These initial findings are therefore not surprising, 
because SzN represents an independent midrashic branch of 
the school of R. Akiva, and it is only natural that the aggadic 
material appended to it possesses unique features, that do not 
necessarily resemble the aggadic fragments added to Ms and 
sD, that represent the other branch of this school. 

Finally, it should be noted that our characterization of 
the aggadic material in HM relates solely to the large units of 
entire Torah portions that are of an aggadic nature, and not 
to aggadic expositions of a certain verse that are incorporated 
within the halakhic sections, that are an integral part of the 
classical midrashim from both schools. 


(4) Traces of Early Halakhah 

The decisive majority of the halakhic material cited in HM re- 
sembles parallel tannaitic material in the Mishnah, Tosefta, 
and baraitot in the Talmuds. Moreover, HM quote more dicta 
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from later tannaim than does the Mishnah. At the same time, 
HM also preserve opinions from, or allusions to, halakhot that 
differ from the prevalent rabbinic halakhot, as the latter were 
transmitted in most of the talmudic sources. Some of these 
opinions reflect the views of tannaim that, for whatever rea- 
son, have not come down to us in the other traditions, while 
another portion is representative of early or rejected halakhot 
that were observed in the Second Temple period. 

The reasons for the preservation of these early halakhot 
in HM are to be found mainly in the following elements: (1) the 
highly developed dialectic deliberations in HM, including me- 
thodical discussions of several possible interpretations of the 
Bible, including a reasoned acceptance of one interpretation 
over another, with this alternative (rejected) interpretation 
occasionally representing the early halakhah; (2) the diverse 
sources used by the redactors of HM, some of which, such as 
the Mishnah that was used by the school of R. Ishmael or that 
used by the subschool of Sifrei Zuta, have not reached us in 
an orderly form through other transmission channels; (3) the 
incorporation of early interpretations and midrashim in HM, 
at times as part of the attempt by the later redactors to adapt 
them to the accepted halakhah of their time; (4) the inferior 
standing of HM in comparison with the Mishnah, a fact that 
paradoxically led to the more faithful preservation of their 
original versions and traditions. On the other hand, the hal- 
akhic authority of the Mishnah and its orderly interpretation 
by the amoraim and later authorities often resulted in the 
emendation and adaptation of its versions and traditions, un- 
der the influence of the reigning halakhah in a later period. 

The traditional commentators of HM generally sought to 
obscure the remnants of non-normative halakhah in HM, in 
order to adapt it to the more common and well-known hala- 
khah brought in the Mishnah and the Talmuds. A. Geiger was 
the first scholar to systematically reveal the early halakhah in 
uM. L. Finkelstein devoted discussions in a number of studies 
of this topic, in the attempt to prove that Sifra contains many 
remnants of an early, Second Temple period, midrash on Le- 
viticus, and that many early halakhot following Beit Shammai 
are retained in sp, along with more ancient fragments from the 
Second Temple period, and possibly even from the time of the 
Prophets(!). While Geiger and Finkelstein have certainly made 
significant contributions to the scholarly research in this field, 
both by raising the proper questions and by providing many 
fertile insights into these difficult issues, a not inconsiderable 
portion of their brilliant and far-reaching conclusions are not 
sufficiently based on a literal interpretation of the language of 
the midrash, nor are they supported by the direct evidence of 
the Dead Sea Scrolls that was published only recently. 


(5) Relation to Other Works 

(A) ARAMAIC TARGUMIM ON THE TORAH. The Aramaic 
Targumim on the Torah, which were read in public, incorpo- 
rated a considerable amount of midrashic material that cor- 
responds to the teachings included in HM. At times the Tar- 
gumim assist in the interpretation of the midrashim, both for 
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the literal interpretation of the midrashim, and for an under- 
standing of content of passages in which the exegesis alludes 
to a subject that is explicated in the Targumim. 

Each Targum must be examined separately in order to 
answer the question of which came first, HM or the Aramaic 
Targumim. Early material that influences the language of the 
exegeses in HM is sometimes embedded in the Targum in Ms. 
Neofiti, the Fragmentary Targum, and Onkelos. On the other 
hand, the Neofiti and the Fragmentary Targum occasionally 
contain homiletical expansions that would clearly seem to 
originate in HM. Although Pseudo-Jonathan is closely and 
consistently linked to HM, it would appear that the author of 
this Targum did not possess early midrashic material (as main- 
tained by Geiger and other scholars), but rather made use of 
several of the currently extant HM, in order to complete the 
foundation of the Neofiti and the Fragmentary Targum, that, 
as is known, were available to him. Proofs of this use of HM 
by Pseudo-Jonathan can be brought from a number of cor- 
ruptions in Pseudo-Jonathan that most likely were due to the 
errors made by the redactor of the Targum during the course 
of the rendition of HM. We would be hard-pressed to find a 
strong connection to HM and the other ancient Bible transla- 
tions, such as the Septuagint, the Peshitta, and the Vulgate, and 
their primary contribution to the study of the midrashim lies 
in the versions of the Bible that they present, that are equiva- 
lent here and there to the accepted Bible text of HM. 


(B) MISHNAH. The order of the halakhot of HM follows that 
of the biblical citations, which serve to demonstrate the close 
connection between the tannaitic halakhah and the verses. 
In addition, HM also interpret many aggadic passages. The 
Mishnah, in contrast, orders the tannaitic halakhah by sub- 
ject, with the connection of the latter to the Bible generally 
not presented; moreover, the aggadic material in the Mishnah 
is very limited, in comparison to that in HM. Notwithstand- 
ing these differences, there is a clearly mutual relationship 
between HM and Mishnahic literatures; along with exegesis, 
HM contain a not inconsiderable number of quotations from 
mishnahyot and baraitot, that are frequently cited in HM af- 
ter set terms such as “17798 ]3°) [From here they said],” “]2°1 
‘318 ANN [From here you say],” “17x [They said],” and other 
such introductory formulas. In other instances, however, this 
material is brought in uM without a prefatory expression. On 
the other hand, every so often midrashic reasoning for laws is 
incorporated in the Mishnah, as well as short midrashic units 
that are characteristic of the school of R. Akiva. In other in- 
stances, the abstract halakhic formulation of the Mishnah is 
adapted from early midrashic material. 

An examination of the mishnahyot and baraitot in HM 
teaches of an important distinction between ms, Sifra, and 
sp (from the central school of R. Akiva), on the one hand, 
and the midrashim from the school of R. Ishmael, on the 
other. The former make frequent use of the extant Mishnah: 
they often seek to link the verses and their exegeses with the 
Mishnah, and they generally cite our Mishnah verbatim. In 
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My and sn (from the school of R. Ishmael), on the other hand, 
the term “From here they said” is not so common, and when 
the Mishnah is cited, it is not brought in its actual language, 
but rather paraphrased and in abbreviated form; nor do these 
midrashim contain many instances of “from here they said” 
from baraitot and the Tosefta. This difference emerges quite 
strongly from a comparison of sn and sp, both of which are 
represented in the same important manuscript, Vatican 32. The 
abbreviation “[m3n1 17191 [etc. from the Mishnah]” is quite 
prevalent in sp, in which the Mishnah is quite frequently cited 
verbatim, but is totally absent from sn, in which the Mishnah 
is generally not cited in its original language. The disparity be- 
tween the midrashim from the school of R. Ishmael and the 
Mishnah is also pronounced regarding the names of the rabbis 
who are clearly identified with this school, who are not men- 
tioned in the Mishnah. To these indicators we should perhaps 
add the interesting finding that the term “mishnah” itself ap- 
pears only in HM from the school of R. Akiva, and is totally 
absent from those of the school of R. Ishmael. It would there- 
fore appear that the redactors of ms, Sifra, and sp (from the 
school of R. Akiva) related to the extant Mishnah, that also is 
founded in this school, as an authoritative source, while the 
editors of My and sn (from the school of R. Ishmael), did not 
recognize the supreme authority of our Mishnah. An excep- 
tion is the branch of sz, that belongs to the school of R. Akiva, 
but is notedly singular in a number of realms: the decisive ma- 
jority of the mishnahyot that it cites are considerably different 
from our Mishnah, and it has already been suggested that this 
is to be viewed as reflective of opposition by its redactors to 
Rabbi's court and teachings. 


(c) TOosEFTA. The Tosefta, that was redacted following the 
Mishnah, also was based in great measure on halakhic sources 
from the school of R. Akiva. It contains a bit more midrashic 
material on halakhic and aggadic topics than the Mishnah, 
and a portion of it was even taken from midrashic sources 
from the school of R. Ishmael (Such as two large fragments 
in T. Shevuot). In contrast with the Mishnah, the Tosefta oc- 
casionally mentions rabbis who are prominent representatives 
of the school of R. Ishmael (R. Nathan, R. Josiah, R. Isaac and 
R. Jonathan). Additional study of each of the separate HM is 
required to determine whether all Hm that we possess had 
knowledge of the extant Tosefta, or whether they made use of 
other collections that included similar baraitot. 


(D) TALMUDS. The amoraim drew upon collections of tan- 
naitic HM on the Torah, as we learn from thousands of quo- 
tations from the latter in TB and TJ (see their listing, by their 
order in the Pentateuch, in Melamed, Hm in the Babylonian/ 
Palestian Talmud). Most of the citations in the Babylonian 
Talmud are from the school of R. Akiva, but there are also a 
large number of passages from the school of R. Ishmael, and 
additional sources. About forty percent of the quotations in 
the Talmud are of new material that does not appear in the 
extant HM, some of which was unquestionably taken from 
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other collections of the schools of R. Ishmael and R. Akiva 
and additional nonextant sources. The remaining 60 percent 
of the citations that are common to the Talmuds and HM ap- 
parently indicate that the amoraim possessed collections akin 
to the extant HM. The parallels for this material are not com- 
pletely congruent, with the dissimilarity between the HM and 
TJ smaller than the difference between HM and TB Exceptional 
in this respect are Sifra, which is frequently cited by TB in its 
original language, and Ms, with a not inconsiderable number 
of its expositions cited by TB Some of the differences between 
the otherwise similar parallels in HM and the Talmuds ensue 
from differing traditions and transmissions of the same basic 
or raw material, while in other instances various interpretive 
glosses and additions, along with numerous abridgements and 
adaptations, were attached to the baraitot in the Talmuds, no- 
tably in Ts, but also in ry We nonetheless may conclude with 
certainty that the baraitot in uM generally reflect the teach- 
ings of the fannaim in a manner better and more faithful to 
the original than their parallels in the Talmuds. 

The amoraim often appended their explanations and 
clarifications to the baraitot of HM; needless to say, these an- 
cient interpretations are of incalculable value for a full under- 
standing of the tannaitic dicta. The midrashim were not, how- 
ever, always given a literal interpretation by the amoraim, and 
several of the general perceptions in the Talmuds concerning 
the methods of the schools of R. Ishmael, R. Akiva, and other 
rabbis are inconsistent with the original views held by these 
tannaim themselves. In addition to the various concrete in- 
terpretive and halakhic considerations, that frequently influ- 
enced the nonliteral interpretation of the midrashic baraitot in 
the talmudic discussions, the amoraim also disagree with HM 
regarding several general principles concerning hermeneuti- 
cal methods. This is especially true concerning the common 
tendency of redactors from both schools to base various hala- 
khot on a single biblical expression, on the one hand, while, on 
the other, they find support for a single halakhah in a num- 
ber of verses. One of the central assumptions prevalent in the 
Talmuds, in contrast, is that each biblical expression contains 
the foundation for a single halakhic derivation, and that the 
same halakhah is not to be derived from more than one bib- 
lical expression. The consistent application of this exegetical 
assumption in both Talmuds (which the Talmuds also ascribed 
to the tannaim themselves) led to the interpretation of many 
tannaitic midrashim in the Talmud in a manner which is not 
consistent with their literal or original sense. In addition to 
the growing belief in the unique halakhic significance of each 
and every biblical expression, the biblical exegesis of the amo- 
raim themselves also represents a new direction in the devel- 
opment of midrashic methodology. Generally speaking, the 
latter took another step forward in developing the exegetical 
method of R. Akiva and his school, with increasing focus upon 
the details of the verse, and by basing ever-growing numbers 
of laws and their particulars on Scripture, while at the same 
time further distancing them from the simple meaning of the 
biblical text. 
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(6) Time and Place of Redaction 

We probably should accept the predominant scholarly view 
that the final redaction of HM was conducted in the Land of 
Israel, in the first or second generation following the redaction 
of the Mishnah, that is, by the middle of the third century cE. 
An earlier dating cannot be proposed, because the latest rab- 
bis mentioned in a majority of HM are from these generations. 
Nor, however, should a significantly later date be assigned to 
this editorial activity, placing it at the end of the amoraic pe- 
riod sometime in the fifth century, as has been suggested by 
several scholars, on the basis of quite weak evidence, and we 
certainly should reject the thesis of Wacholder that dates the 
redaction of several HM to the eighth century. The Mishna- 
hic language of HM closely resembles that of the Mishnah, 
without influences of the Galilean Aramaic that was the pre- 
dominant language of the bet midrash in the fifth century, at 
least in Galilee. The internal character of HM reinforces the 
theory that regards them as a transitional period between the 
Mishnah (that several quote verbatim) and the Talmuds. This 
transitional aspect is especially pronounced in the element of 
dialectic reasoning that is more fully developed in HM than 
in the Mishnah, but had still not reached the peak of its de- 
velopment that would come in the Talmud (even in the pr). 
Furthermore, the better preservation of tannaitic views in 
HM, in a form closer to the original, than in their emended 
and adapted parallels in the Talmuds, poses a very major ob- 
stacle for the conjecture that Hm were redacted close to the 
redaction of the pT, after a lengthy period of “hibernation,” in 
which they underwent no change. This same conclusion is also 
indicated by the fact that the more developed hermeneutical 
method of the amoraim is not discernible in HM. 

Nor is it to be assumed, and this should be stressed, that 
the various HM were redacted at the same time, rather, a sepa- 
rate discussion must be devoted to the time of each individual 
midrash’s redaction. For example, we should probably assign 
a slightly earlier date to the redaction of sn, which makes no 
mention of sixth-generation tannaim, except for a single nar- 
rative that speaks of R. Hiyya. Such a hypothesis is somewhat 
strengthened by the brevity and relative scarcity of associa- 
tive expositions, in comparison with the other Hm. It would 
appear, though, that after its initial redaction an additional 
stratum, from the “school of Rabbi,’ was incorporated in sn. 
On the other hand, while most scholars maintained that Ms is 
the latest of uM, basing this estimate on its expansions, the use 
that it, in their opinion, made of other HM, and the developed 
nature that they found its halakhot and exegeses to possess, 
such a conclusion seems to lack a firm basis. 

Most scholars properly think that all of the tannaitic HM 
were redacted in the Land of Israel, a conclusion that is sup- 
ported by the similarity of the language of HM to that of the 
Mishnah and Tosefta, which were also redacted in the Land 
of Israel; and by the stronger affinity between the baraitot in 
HM and their parallels in the pr and the Palestinian midrashei 
aggadah, as compared to the frequent differences between them 
and the baraitot in the rs. Even more compelling evidence is 
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provided by internal indicators, such as the phenomenon of 
transferring literary units from one place to another, usually 
unaccompanied by any attempt to adapt them to their new po- 
sition, corresponding to the common strategy of the literary 
redactors of the tannaitic and amoraic literature in the Land of 
Israel. The redactors of the TB, in contrast, frequently sought 
to have their displaced sugyot conform to their new position. 
The division of the Pentateuch into portions following Land of 
Israel practice is also noticeable in the redaction of HM. 

All this also applies to the midrashim belonging to the 
school of R. Ishmael, that some scholars thought were re- 
dacted in Babylonia, an opinion resting on the assumption 
that most of the leading tannaim from this school, headed by 
R. Josiah, R. Jonathan, R. Natan, and R. Isaac were Babylo- 
nians. A re-examination of the subject revealed that several 
of these rabbis, such as R. Josiah, were not Babylonians at all, 
and that some of them seemingly immigrated to the Land of 
Israel. Especially impressive is the statement in MD by R. Jon- 
athan - who was (unjustifiably) considered in the past to be 
a Babylonian tanna - that is incorporated in a passage that 
extols the importance of the obligation to reside in the Land 
of Israel, and vehemently opposes leaving the Land, even for 
the purpose of Torah study: “I vow [noder] never to leave the 
Land [of Israel]” (ms Oxford Heb. c 18.5). All the above evi- 
dence therefore points in the direction of the Palestinian re- 
daction of all HM. 

At present we do not possess sufficient data for a more 
precise determination of the location within the Land of Israel 
of the batei midrash of R. Ishmael and R. Akiva, nor of settle- 
ments or regions in which the various HM were redacted. This 
question is obviously related to the difficulties involved in the 
identification of the last redactors of each of the midrashim, a 
subject to which most scholars have devoted lengthy inquiries, 
without reaching convincing or commonly accepted conclu- 
sions. It is to be hoped that new archaeological and future lit- 
erary finds will aid in solving these knotty questions. 


(7) History of Research and Future Challenges 

The first steps in the systematic research of HM were taken in 
the late eighteenth and early the nineteenth centuries by schol- 
ars of the Wissenschaft des Judentums: A. Geiger, L. Zunz, Z. 
Frankel, J.H. Weiss, M. Friedmann, and others. They focused 
on three main areas: (1) a historical description of the devel- 
opment of the talmudic and midrashic literature as a whole; 
(2) the manner in which halakhah and midrash were learned 
in antiquity and developed; and (3) a reinterpretation of the 
various HM. 

In the late 19** and early 20" centuries the study of HM 
intensified, with works by I. Lewy, D. Hoffmann, S. Schechter, 
H.S. Horovitz, and others, who focused on three other spheres: 
(1) the schools of R. Ishmael and R. Akiva and the classifica- 
tion of Hm by this criterion; (2) the publication of critical edi- 
tions of the major Hm based on mss.; (3) the reconstruction 
of lost HM, based on * Yalkut Shimoni, *Midrash ha-Gadol, 
*Genizah fragments, and other sources. 
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Modern HM scholars, the most prominent of whom were 
J.N. Epstein, Ch. Albeck, S. Lieberman, and L. Finkelstein, 
continued the publication of HM while conducting up-to-date 
studies in a diverse range of related subjects. Except for Fin- 
kelstein, however, these scholars devoted most of their energy 
in the study of tannaitic literature to the Mishnah and Tosefta, 
causing them to somewhat neglect the HM. 

Continued progress in HM research depends, first and 
foremost, on vigorous effort to discover their lost portions in 
the libraries throughout the world, accompanied by the pub- 
lication of new critical editions of all HM. Since the publica- 
tion of the first editions, scholars have uncovered new man- 
uscripts for most of the midrashim, Yalkutim and additional 
midrashim that quote passages from HM, and several previ- 
ously unknown commentaries by rishonim and aharonim, 
whose versions and interpretations cast further light upon the 
subject of our scholarly inquiries. Eastern textual versions are 
of especial importance, primarily the many fragments from 
the Cairo Genizah, whose existence was not known to the edi- 
tors of the early editions. The methodology of the critical edit- 
ing of the talmudic sources has also advanced by great strides 
in determining the text and presenting textual variants. 

Based on more authoritative editions of HM, a detailed 
commentary should be composed for each collection. New 
editions accompanied by critical interpretation will provide 
the foundation for a renewed discussion of all the basic is- 
sues pertaining to these midrashim. They will also facilitate 
an overall clarification of the formal and substantial character 
of HM and the meaning of the specific halakhot and ideas they 
contain, in comparison with the other strata of the talmudic 
literature, on the one hand, and other works, spanning a broad 
range of periods, both Jewish and non-Jewish. 

Preparatory work in several of these realms has been 
undertaken in recent years, such as the production of a cp- 
ROM Of tannaitic literature by the Historical Dictionary Proj- 
ect of the Academy of the Hebrew Language in Jerusalem; 
the systematic collection of extant Hm fragments in librar- 
ies throughout the world, most importantly, substantial frag- 
ments from the Genizah; the publication of transcriptions of 
all the Genizah fragments (apart from the Sifra); preparations 
for the new scientific publication of several midrashim; the 
linguistic examination of good HM mss.; the development of 
a literary approach that will aid in the analysis of the halakhic 
and aggadic passages in HM; and an orderly and detailed com- 
mentary of several passages from HM. It is to be hoped that 
these will yield fruits that will continue to meet the scholarly 
challenges that we have listed. 
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[Menahem I. Kahana (2™ ed.)] 


MIDSTREAM, U.S. Jewish monthly. Midstream was founded 
as a quarterly in 1955 by the Theodor Herzl Foundation with 
the object of creating a serious Zionist periodical that would 
have an intellectual impact upon American Jewish life. Un- 
der the editorship of Shlomo Katz, the magazine published 
articles and fiction of merit on various aspects of U.S. Jewry 
and Israel. In 1965 it became a monthly. 
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Billing itself as “the leading intellectual Zionist magazine 
in the world,’ it then became an opinion magazine covering 
political, social, and religious topics that are relevant to Jew- 
ish communities around the world. In 2004, Midstream had 
a subscription list of 6,500 readers. 


[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


MIEDZYRZEC PODLASK (Pol. Miedzyrzec Podlaski; 
called Mezhirech or Mezrich by the Jews), town in Lublin 
province, E. Poland. An organized Jewish community ex- 
isted in the town from the middle of the 17 century. Between 
1689 and 1692, the parnasim of the community of Miedzyrzec 
Podlaski waged a stubborn struggle against the leaders of the 
community of *Tykocin (Tiktin) for the hegemony over the 
Jewish communities in the vicinity of *Mielec. A magnificent 
synagogue, which was still standing in 1970, was erected in 
Miedzyrzec Podlaski at the beginning of the 18 century. The 
owners of the town during the 18 century, the Czartoryski 
family (see Adam *Czartoryski), encouraged Jews to settle 
in order to develop the town. At the fair held twice a year in 
the town, local Jewish merchants, as well as those from other 
towns, played an important role. In 1714 the community of 
Miedzyrzec Podlaski and the Jews of the surrounding villages 
which were under its jurisdiction paid 1,000 zlotys as poll tax. 
In 1759 a compromise was reached between the communities 
of Miedzyrzec Podlaski and *Lukow: the Jews living in the sur- 
rounding villages and townlets would pray in Miedzyrzec on 
the High Holidays and would also bury their dead there; they 
would pay their taxes one year to one community and the next 
year to the other. In the 19 century, during the period of Rus- 
sian rule, there were no residence restrictions in Miedzyrzec 
Podlaski. Around the middle of the 19 century, the influence 
of Hasidism spread among the Jews there. At the time of the 
political agitation in Poland (1861), a Hebrew manifesto on the 
contemporary problems was circulated among the Jews of the 
town. In 1863 a number of the local Jewish craftsmen assisted 
the Polish rebels supplying them with equipment and food. 
During the second half of the 19» century, a Jewish working 
class emerged which found employment in the sawmills, the 
tanneries, the production of ready-made clothing, and haul- 
ing. The organized Jewish proletariat and youth participated 
in the 1905 revolution. At the end of 1918, a Jewish self-defense 
group was active in the town. Between the two world wars, 
branches of all the Jewish parties were established, as well as 
Jewish educational institutions (*Tarbut, cysHo, Beth Jacob). 
During the 1920s a weekly, Podlashier Lebn, was published. 


[Arthur Cygielman] 


Holocaust Period 

Before the outbreak of World War 11, there were about 12,000 
Jews in the town and they constituted 75% of the total popu- 
lation. During the first year of Nazi occupation, about 4,000 
Jews from other places were forced to settle there. In Decem- 
ber 1939, 2,300 Jews from Nasielsk, Pultusk, Rupin, and Se- 
rock were deported to Miedzyrzec Podlaski. In April 1940 
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settlements at Arad. R. Amiran and her associates, notably O. 
Ilan, have concentrated their efforts in furthering the publi- 
cation of the Bronze Age site. Bronze Age Arad is generally 
regarded as the southernmost bastion of Canaanite culture, 
although one scholar (Finkelstein) has suggested that it might 
actually be the other way around, ie., the site should be viewed 
as the northernmost cultural manifestation of the desert peo- 
ples of the time. It is now clear that the Bronze Age site had 
five separate strata (I-v): Stratum v representing the remains 
of a scattered Chalcolithic settlement (c. 4000-3400 B.C.E.); 
Stratum Iv representing an unfortified small hamlet dated to 
the Early Bronze 1B (3200-3000 B.c.E.), with evidence that 
trade with Egypt had already begun by that time, and with the 
discovery of a jar fragment with the incised serekh of Narmer, 
the last king of Dynasty O, which provided important syn- 
chronism between the Canaanite and Egyptian chronolo- 
gies; and Stratum 111 (destroyed in c. 2800 B.c.E.) represent- 
ing the oldest urban level of the city, with the construction of 
the city wall, a palace and other public structures, as well as 
the reservoir. Stratum 11, the uppermost urban phase of the 
Bronze Age city, was the main focus of Amiran’s excavations, 
and seems to have been built not long after the destruction of 
Stratum 111. The urban fabric of the Stratum 11 was studied in 
some detail by the excavators: the city was surrounded by a 
wall (a circumference of 3,858 ft. (1,176 m.) with semi-circular 
towers and at least two gates and a few posterns; numerous 
houses of broad room plan with a doorway in the long wall, 
with benches lining the interior walls and with a ceiling sup- 
ported by a pillar — of a type now known as the “Arad House” 
type (a ceramic model of such a house was also found) - were 
excavated; public and elite areas were also investigated: nota- 
bly, a market area, a palace, a sacred precinct, and reservoir 
district. Stratum 1 represented a sparse settlement (of squat- 
ters?) in the ruins of the former Stratum 11 city. There can be 
no doubt that Arad was a primary trading center in the Early 
Bronze Age and was the focal point for much of the region's 
economic activities. 

New information regarding the Iron Age period site, 
formerly excavated by Y. Aharoni, has also come to light as a 
result of recent research activities. In addition to this, an im- 
portant reassessment of the stratigraphy of the site was made 
by Z. Herzog, who undertook some excavations at the site in 
1977. The continued identification of the site as that of bibli- 
cal Arad (Num. 21:1; 33:40; Josh. 12:14, 15:21; Jud. 1:16) and as 
the place mentioned as ‘Arad n-bt (i.e. “Greater Arad”) in the 
Egyptian Sheshonq’s list of the cities he reached (925 B.c.£.) 
has also been strengthened by the discovery at the site of a 
potsherd inscribed with the name Arad four times. It is now 
clear that the Iron Age site had 12 strata (I-x11): Stratum x11 
representing the sparse remains of the early Iron Age village 
(116 century B.c.E.). The original excavator’s identification of 
a cultic temenos with a bamah at the site has been reassessed 
and it would appear that they were ordinary domestic instal- 
lations instead. Stratum x1 (10" century B.c.E.) represents the 
first fortified fortress 180 x 165 ft. (55 x 50 m.), with a case- 
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mate wall and projecting towers, and with a gate on the east 
side. Strata x-v1 represent the major changes that were made 
to the fortress: the casemate wall was replaced by a solid wall 
with a glacis reinforcement, and only two gate towers. The wa- 
ter system and the temple were both first constructed during 
this stage. The defensive wall and the water system continued 
to be used until the end of Stratum v1 with few changes. The 
suggestion made by the original excavator that a casemate 
wall replaced the solid wall during Strata vi1-v1, appears to 
be incorrect and the casemate actually represents portions of 
an unfinished Hellenistic tower. The abolition of the temple at 
Arad is attributed to the cultic reforms made by King Heze- 
kiah in 715 B.c.£. (see 11 Kings 18:22). Strata v-1 represent the 
later remains at the site from the Persian, Hellenistic, Roman, 
Early Islamic, and Ottoman periods. The site was substantially 
restored for visitors in conjunction with the National Parks 
Authority of Israel. 


[Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


Modern Arad 

Modern Arad, town 32 mi. (45 km.) east of Beersheba, 6 mi. 
(9 km.) east of ancient Arad, situated above the Judean Des- 
ert plateau overlooking the Dead Sea, 610 m. above sea level. 
Arad was founded in 1961 in an area formerly inhabited by 
nomadic Bedouin tribes. Town planners envisaged Arad as the 
urban center of an industrial development region. A previous 
attempt at settlement in the region in 1921, by a group which 
included Izhak *Ben-Zvi, was unsuccessful. 

Designed in six high-density neighborhoods, grouped 
around the civic center, with a separate industrial sector, re- 
sort area and suburbs, Arad was the first Israel development 
town to be planned by a group of architects and engineers liv- 
ing on the site. The group was responsible, inter alia, for the 
patio flat, an innovation in public housing, consisting of inter- 
locking four-storey desert apartment buildings, with private 
courtyards and maximum shade and protection. 

The local economy was planned on the region’s chemical 
deposits: potash from the Dead Sea and phosphates and gas 
located in the area. An industrial complex was constructed 
to produce fertilizers, chemical and petrochemical products. 
Employment was also provided by a prefabricated-housing 
plant and a knitwear factory. 

The dry pollen-free climate, the high altitude, and pic- 
turesque location combined to attract tourists, and people suf- 
fering from respiratory diseases. From the mid-1980s Arad 
hosted a Hebrew song festival in the summers, attracting many 
youngsters. However, after three teenagers were crushed to 
death at a live concerts in 1995, the event was canceled for a 
few years and never regained its popularity. 

In contrast to other development towns, Arad at first 
drew its population mostly from among Israel-born citizens 
rather than newly arrived immigrants. Planned as a com- 
munity of 50,000, the town numbered 4,500 inhabitants in 
1968, and only with the arrival of some 12,000 immigrants 
in the 1990s, mostly from the former Soviet Union, did the 
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over 1,000 Jews from Slovakia were deported there, followed 
by 600 Jews from Cracow, Mlama, and Mielec. In June 1940 
about 2,300 men were deported to six forced labor camps or- 
ganized in the vicinity of the town. Almost all of them per- 
ished. On Aug. 25-26, 1942, the first deportation to the *Tre- 
blinka death camp took place. Other deportations followed 
on Oct. 6-9, 1942, and Oct. 27 of that year. Over 11,000 Jews 
perished in these deportations, but hundreds succeeded in 
fleeing into the surrounding forests. Some of them organized 
small guerrilla units that operated in the vicinity. 

In October 1942 the Germans issued a decree about the 
establishment of a ghetto in Miedzyrzec Podlaski. Jews who 
fled into the forests were encouraged to return and promised 
that no more deportations would take place. The Germans 
managed to concentrate over 4,000 Jews in the ghetto. In De- 
cember 1942 about 500 of them were deported to the Trawniki 
concentration camp, where all of them perished. On May 2, 
1943, the ghetto was liquidated and all its inmates were de- 
ported to the Treblinka death camp and exterminated there. 
Only about 200 Jews were left in a forced labor camp, but they 
too were executed on July 18, 1943, when the town was de- 
clared judenrein. After the liberation of the town in July 1944, 
129 Jewish survivors settled there, but after a short time they 
left because of the inimical attitude of the local Polish popu- 
lation. Organizations of former residents of Miedzyrzec Pod- 
laski are active in Israel, the United States, and Argentina. 


[Stefan Krakowski] 
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MIELEC, town in Rzeszow province, S.E. Poland. The Jew- 
ish community of Mielec was first organized in the middle of 
the 176 century. The *Council of Four Lands decided in 1757 
that the Mielec community should pay an annual tax of 1,200 
zlotys to the *Opatow kahal. In 1765 there were 585 Jewish 
poll tax payers in Mielec and 326 in the surrounding villages; 
among the former were 12 tailors, three hatters, three bakers, 
two goldsmiths, five butchers, three shohatim, four musicians 
(klezmer), and three jesters (badhanim). In the 19 century 
Mielec came under the influence of the Hasidim of *Chort- 
kov and *Ropczyce and descendents of the zaddik of Ropc- 
zyce were rabbis there. The few wealthy Jews exported timber, 
dealt in grain, livestock, feathers, and building materials, and 
ran sawmills, but the majority engaged in petty trade, tailor- 
ing, shoemaking, smithery, and building. There were also 
some Jewish farmers in the nearby villages. An elementary 
school was established by the *Baron de Hirsch fund in 1900, 
as well as a Beth Jacob school for girls. In 1907 the Zionist as- 
sociation, Benei Yehudah, was founded. During the elections 
of 1907 and 1913 there were anti-Jewish riots in the town. In 
1917 a “Borochov circle” was organized, as well as a Jewish li- 
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brary and sports clubs. The Jewish population of the town re- 
mained relatively static, increasing from 2,766 (56% of the total 
population) in 1880 to 2,819 (57%) in 1900 and 3,280 (53%) in 
1910, then falling to 2,807 (50%) in 1920. Zionist parties, *He- 
Halutz and *Agudat Israel, were active in Mielec between the 


two world wars. 
[Arthur Cygielman] 


Holocaust Period 

By September 1939 the population had reached 4,000. On 
Sept. 13, 1939, the eve of Rosh Ha-Shanah, the Germans set 
a synagogue aflame and pushed 20 persons into the burning 
building. Those who tried to escape were shot. German sol- 
diers sent some Jews into the slaughterhouse and set it aflame. 
Then the soldiers entered the mikveh and murdered the Jews 
present. On Sept. 15, 1939 (second day of Rosh Ha-Shanah), a 
second synagogue was set aflame. Jews suffered from admin- 
istrative and economic restrictions, from the local Germans 
living at Czermin, and from forced labor at the camp near the 
Berdechow airport. 

Early in January 1942 the General Government decided 
on the deportation of the Mielec Jews. Orders were given to 
deport 2,000 persons, and on March 7-9, 1942, the order was 
executed in greater dimensions. The sick and old were shot 
on the spot; others were transferred to the Berdechow air- 
port, where a Selektion was made. A group of youths was sent 
to the labor camp at Pustkow; the remaining population was 
sent to Parczew, Wlodawa, Hrubieszow, Miedzyrzec, Susiec, 
and other towns in the Lublin district. The Jewish population 
there eased the suffering of the Mielec refugees by providing 
lodgings and public kitchens. Some months later, the Mielec 
refugees and these Jewish communities were exterminated. 

Mielec was among the first cities that the General Gov- 
ernment made judenrein. Near the workshops of the Heinkel 
airplane company, Mielec had a labor camp under the direct 
auspices of the ss. At first the camp employed 250 forced la- 
borers, 80 of whom were from Mielec and others from Wielo- 
pole Skrzynskie. The population at the camp increased with 
the deportation of Mielec Jews in the winter of 1942. By the 
summer the population reached 1,000, including Jews from 
Tarnobrzeg and Huta Komarowska. The mortality rate at the 
camp reached more than 15 per day, excluding the sick who 
were shot. The camp was liquidated on Aug. 24, 1944. Some 
of the prisoners were transferred to Wieliczka and the rest 
to the camp at Flossenburg. Some 200 persons of the Mielec 


community survived. 
[Aharon Weiss] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Halpern, Pinkas, index; R. Mahler, Yidn 
in Amolikn Poyln in Likht fun Tsifern (1958), index; B. Wasiutynski, 
Ludnos¢ zydowska w Polsce w wiekach xix i xx (1930), 111, 146, 150, 156; 
M. Balaban, Historja zydéw Krakowie i na Kazimierzu, 1 (1931), 351, 
540; Y. Keitelman, in: Fun Noentn Over (1955), 401-51. 


MIELZINER, MOSES (1828-1903), rabbi, professor. Miel- 
ziner was born and educated in Germany, where he began 
his rabbinic career. He headed a Jewish school in Copenha- 
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gen, Denmark, while earning his Ph.D. from the University 
of Giessen (1859). Immigrating to the United States, Miel- 
ziner served as a congregational rabbi and educator in New 
York City until 1879, when Isaac Mayer *Wise appointed him 
professor of Talmud at Hebrew Union College in Cincinnati. 
Upon Wise’s death, Mielziner was chosen interim president 
of the seminary, a position he held for three years, from 1900 
until his death. 

Mielziner was a charter member of the Central Confer- 
ence of American Rabbis (ccAR), and his scholarly input on 
relevant subjects had an important influence on early discus- 
sions of ccaR policy. He published several treatises on Jew- 
ish law - including a volume on *halakhah and divorce and 
marriage, as well as an overview of rabbinic civil and criminal 
law - but is best known for his classic work Introduction to the 
Talmud, published originally in 1894 and reissued three times 
since; the most recent edition, which appeared in 1968, con- 
tains an updated bibliography compiled by Alexander *Gutt- 
mann. Mielziner’s exposition of talmudic methodology - fea- 
turing a skillful dissection of the Talmud’s distinctive system 
of technical terms and phrases adapted to its unique meth- 
ods of investigation and demonstration — has been an indis- 
pensable handbook for the serious student of the Talmud for 
more than a century. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K.M. Olitzky, L.J. Sussman, M.H. Stern, 
Reform Judaism in America: A Biographical Dictionary and Source- 


book (1993). 
[Bezalel Gordon (24 ed.)] 


MIESES, FABIUS (1824-1898), Hebrew writer and scholar. 
Born in Brody (Galicia), Mieses moved to Cracow in 1840. 
Subsequently he lived in Brody (1846-54), Breslau (1854-67), 
and Leipzig (from 1867). Mieses wrote extensively in the He- 
brew journals of his day, publishing poems as well as arti- 
cles on Judaism, philosophy, and topical subjects. His major 
work, the first of its kind in Hebrew, is Korot ha-Filosofyah ha- 
Hadashah (“History of Modern Philosophy,” 1887), of which 
only the first volume appeared in print. He also wrote in Ger- 
man, contributing regularly to Orient. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I.A. Guenzig, Elleh Toledot ha-Rav Fabius 
Mieses (1890), first published in Ozar ha-Sifrut, 3 (1890); Kressel, 


Leksikon, 2 (1967), 345. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


MIESES, JACQUES (Jacob; 1865-1954), German-British 
chess master and journalist. Mieses was born in Germany and 
went to England in 1938. He was famed for his collection of 
brilliancy prizes in the tournaments which he won, the best 
being in Vienna, 1907. Mieses was the doyen of German chess 
writers. He was known for his old-fashioned attacking style, 
which resulted in many brilliant games but few first prizes in 
major tournaments. From the 1920s, he was also the editor 
of many standard chess textbooks. In 1948, when the Inter- 
national Chess Federation began officially to award titles to 
leading players, Mieses was the first British player to be given 
the title of Grandmaster. 
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[William D. Rubinstein (2™ ed.)] 


MIESES, MATTHIAS (1885-1945), Yiddish philologist. Born 
in Galicia, he was a prolific writer in Hebrew, Polish, and Ger- 
man. His main interest, however, was Yiddish, about which he 
wrote much, although little in the language itself. His Hebrew 
articles in defense of Yiddish against its detractors involved 
him in a controversy with Nahum *Sokolow. At the *Czernow- 
itz Yiddish Conference of 1908, he created a sensation with 
his well-reasoned, scholarly espousal of Yiddish. I.L. *Peretz 
asked for the widest possible distribution of Mieses’ speech. 
In his German study on the origin of Yiddish, Die Entstehu- 
ngsursache der juedischen Dialekte (1915), a pioneer work in 
Yiddish philology, Mieses fought for the emancipation of the 
so-called Jewish “jargon” and its recognition as a language on 
a par with other European national languages. Another work 
on Yiddish was Die jiddische Sprache (192.4). Mieses spent his 
last years in Cracow and was sent to Auschwitz with all re- 
maining Jews as the Russian troops approached that city. He 
died on the way at the Glewitz station. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Rejzen, Leksikon, 2 (1927), 375-9; LNYL, 
6 (1965), 566-9; M. Ravitch, Mayn Leksikon, 2 (1947), 42-44; Kres- 


sel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 344. 
[Sol Liptzin] 


MIESIS, JUDAH LEIB (1798-1831), leading member of the 
Galician Haskalah movement in the early 19 century. Born 
in Lvov, to a wealthy, prominent family, Miesis received a 
broad general education as well as a traditional Jewish one. 
His home was a meeting place for young maskilim, whom he 
encouraged and helped, and to whom he made available his 
large library. His first literary effort was the publication of a 
new edition of David *Caro’s Tekhunat ha-Rabbanim (1822). 
Miesis’ main work is Kinat ha-Emet (“The Zeal for Truth, 
1823; 2"4 ed. Lemberg, 1879), written in the form ofa dialogue 
between Maimonides and Solomon Helma (author of a com- 
mentary on Maimonides, Mirkevet ha-Mishneh). In the body 
of the work, as well as in an appendix containing quotations 
from Jewish scholars down through the ages, Miesis attacks 
the obscurantist beliefs in spirits, demons, mystical powers, 
and all the superstitious views fostered by the Orthodox rab- 
bis. His highly rationalistic approach and his outspoken criti- 
cism of traditional beliefs were so extreme that even a number 
of maskilim, including his colleague and friend S.J. Rapoport, 
felt that he had gone too far and dissociated themselves from 
his views. Miesis also published a number of articles in the He- 
brew journals (Ha-Zefirah, Bikkurei ha-Ittim, Kerem Hemed). 
He died of cholera in 1831. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Waxman, Literature, 3 (19607), 165; R. 
Mahler, Ha-Hasidut ve-ha-Haskalah (1961), s.v.; Zinberg, Sifrut, 6 
(1960), 29-35; Klausner, Sifrut, 2 (1960°), 267-82; Kressel, Leksikon, 
2 (1967), 343f. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sh. Werses, Megamot ve-Zurot 


be-Sifrut ha-Haskalah (1990), index. 
[Getzel Kressel] 
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MIGDAL (Heb. OTN; “Tower”), moshavah in the Ginnosar 
Valley, N.W. of Lake Kinneret, established in 1910 by Jews 
from Moscow who hired laborers to work their land. In 1921 
it became a camp for Third *Aliyah pioneers working on the 
construction of the Tiberias—Rosh Pinnah road. These la- 
borers founded *Gedud ha-Avodah, the “Labor Battalion,” 
at Migdal. From 1924 Jews from England and America ac- 
quired parcels of land at Migdal and some of them went to 
settle. Lord *Melchett’s farm was among those established at 
the time. After 1948 the moshavah was enlarged as new im- 
migrants settled. In 1949 it received municipal council status. 
Banana, date palm, and other fruit orchards, out-of-season 
vegetable gardens, and dairy cattle constituted its principal 
farming branches. It also had resort facilities. The popula- 
tion numbered 535 in 1970 and 1,390 in 2002, occupying an 
area of 4.6 sq. mi. (12 sq. km.). The historical name of the site 


is *Magdala. 
[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


MIGDAL HA-EMEK (Heb. Pry 7729; “Tower of the Val- 
ley”), town with municipal council status in Lower Galilee, 
4 mi. (7 km.) S.W. of Nazareth, founded in 1952 with the aim 
of absorbing inhabitants of transitory immigrant camps in the 
vicinity. Real progress started at the end of the 1950s, when 
industrial enterprises opened there. The population increased 
from 1,650 in 1955 to 8,200 in 1968 when 67% of the inhabit- 
ants were from Morocco and other North African countries, 
19% from Romania, and 7.5% from Iraq, while 1% were vet- 
eran Israelis and the rest from different countries. Approxi- 
mately half of the town’s gainfully employed worked in local 
factories, the largest of which were leather and cosmetic plants 
and produce mainly for export. In 1969 it was said to have 
the highest “export-dollar” income per capita in the country. 
Its educational network comprised 2,700 pupils in 1968, and 
maintained two comprehensive high schools. In 1988 Migdal 
ha-Emek received city status and in 2002 its population was 
24,500 — a third new immigrants - with an area of 2.8 sq. mi. 
(7.3 sq. km.). The city expanded its industry to include a num- 
ber of hi-tech firms but income remained well below the na- 
tional average. The city overlooks a beautiful landscape, with 
a wide view over the Jezreel Valley in the south, and is sur- 
rounded by extensive woodlands, among them the *Balfour 
Forest. 


WEBSITE: www.migdal-haemeq.muni.il. 
[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


MIGDOL (Heb. 777). 

(1) Canaanite city, mentioned in the list of cities con- 
quered by Thutmosis 111 (no. 71) with Socoh (Ra’s al-Shu- 
wayka) and Yaham (Khirbat Yamma). It is identified with Khir- 
bat Majdal southeast of *Haderah. Sherds of the Late Bronze 
Age were found on the site. 

(2) Egyptian border fortress near Baal-Zephon (Ex. 14:2; 
Num. 33:7), inhabited by Jews in Jeremiah’s time (Jer. 44:1; 
Ezek. 29:10). It is the Greek Magdolos and the Migdol of 
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Baalsephon in the demotic Cairo papyrus (31.169). It is pres- 
ent-day Tell al-Khayri near Pelusium. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


MIGRATIONS. Jewish migrations have a history of thou- 
sands of years: the wanderings of the Patriarchs; the Exo- 
dus from Egypt; the Babylonian Exile; the existence of Jew- 
ish groups outside Erez Israel in the Second Temple period; 
the dispersion of the Jewish people in the Roman and Near 
Eastern empires after the destruction of the Second Temple; 
the spread of the Jews to many countries of the Christian and 
Islamic world; the attraction of Jews to places with favorable 
conditions, and, on the other hand, departures from countries 
as a consequence of persecutions and expulsions — culminat- 
ing in the scattering of the Jews of the Iberian Peninsula and 
the settlement of some Jews (and Marranos) in the New World 
since the early stages of the European colonization. In small 
numbers, Jews made their way to the Holy Land throughout 
the ages of the Diaspora. From the second third of the 19 
century, a noticeable stream of Jewish migration flowed from 
Europe to the United States. 

The modern period of intensive Jewish migration be- 
gan in 1881. Since then, migrations have completely changed 
the world map of the geographical distribution of the Jews. 
In the demographic history of mankind, this period is gener- 
ally characterized by the relative frequency of intercontinen- 
tal migrations, especially from Europe; the Jews, however, ex- 
ceeded by far other peoples of similar or superior size in the 
relative volume of long-distance migration. The world Jewish 
population at the beginning of the 1880s, which is estimated 
to have been more than 7% million, is almost equaled by the 
number of Jews who have taken part in international migra- 
tions since then (c. 6 million in intercontinental migrations). 
Another feature characterizing Jewish migrations is the moti- 
vation behind them. Whereas individuals from other nations 
migrated over great distances primarily for economic motives, 
the great majority of Jews also tried to escape discrimination 
and were in fact refugees, especially since the 1930s; on the 
other hand, aliyah to Erez Israel was often based on idealistic 
motives. Consequently, whereas a considerable portion of the 
economically motivated migrants from other nations even- 
tually returned to their countries of origin, remigration was 
much rarer among Jews. 

When a substantial number of Jewish migrants had 
reached a country, further Jewish immigration was thereby 
facilitated (except for instances of worsening of the political 
or economic situation in the country or of the immigration 
regulations). The established Jews tended to assist - whether 
individually or through organizations - in the arrival and 
establishment of their fellow Jews. The changes in environ- 
mental influences produced by migration have strongly con- 
tributed to profound alterations in the economic, social, and 
demographic characteristics of the Jews in recent generations. 
Moreover, migrations have removed, before it became too late, 
large numbers of Jews from areas where they would otherwise 
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have been faced with the danger of physical destruction. The 
Nazi persecutions might have come much closer to their aim 
of a genocidal “final solution” had it not been for the preceding 
large-scale emigration from Europe. The period of intensive 
Jewish migration since 1881 can be divided into three main 
parts, with several subdivisions. 


1881-1914 
This period is characterized by a large flow of Jewish migra- 
tion from Eastern Europe overseas and by the virtual absence 
of administrative restrictions on free entry into the main im- 
migration recipient - the United States of America. The total 
volume of Jewish intercontinental migrations during 1840-80 
has been estimated at little above 200,000, but for the years 
1881-1914 at about 2,400,000. The overwhelming majority of 
these Jewish migrants came from Eastern Europe: the czarist 
empire, the eastern regions of Austria-Hungary (especially 
Galicia), and Romania. They were escaping the hardships 
inflicted by poverty, antisemitic discrimination, or political 
oppression. Since East European Jewry experienced a strong 
natural increase at the time, emigration also served as a regu- 
lator drawing away the Jewish population surplus for which 
there were not enough opportunities for a livelihood in those 
backward and inhospitable surroundings. About 85% of the 
Jewish intercontinental migrants turned to the U.S. Conspicu- 
ous among the other destinations were (in descending order of 
numbers) Canada, Argentina, Erez Israel, and South Africa. 
The overseas movement of East European Jews started in 
1881, after a series of pogroms in Russia. Its intensity increased 
in the first half of the 1890s, subsequently ebbed somewhat, 
but rose sharply after the great 1905 wave of pogroms in Rus- 
sia, which came in the wake of the abortive revolution of that 
year. From mid-1905 to mid-1906, a peak figure of 154,000 
Jews arrived in the U.S., and the total volume of Jewish inter- 
national migrations in the same year has been estimated at 
200-250,000. Similar figures were reached in the following 
year and again directly before the outbreak of World War 1. 


In most immigration countries, the statistics on Jew- 
ish arrivals were markedly higher during the second part of 
the period (1901-14) than during its first part (1881-1900). 
The outbreak of World War 1 put an abrupt stop to this vast 
movement while it was still gathering momentum. The abso- 
lute and relative size of intercontinental migration, by coun- 
tries of destination, is seen in Table 1: Intercontinental Migra- 
tions, 1881-1914. 

In the USS. (see Table 2: Jewish Immigration to the US., 
1899-1914), those registered as Hebrews accounted for nearly 
11% of all migrants during 1899-1914 (the total share of the 
Jews may have even been somewhat greater as it is not cer- 
tain that every Jew was actually registered under “Hebrews”). 
The number of Jews was second largest of all the immigrant 
national groups that came to the U.S. during that period; if, 
however, remigration is deducted and only net migration 
is considered, the difference between the Jews and the top 
group - the Italians - almost disappears. The Jews differed 
from other immigrant groups in the U.S. by their low propor- 
tion of remigration - seven remigrants per 100 immigrants 
during 1908-14, as compared to an overall average of 31 per 
hundred (among some national groups, remigration exceeded 
half the volume of immigration). Because of the permanent 
nature of their immigration, the Jews often brought their en- 
tire families with them and thus had higher proportions of 
women and children than other immigrant groups (see Table 
3: Immigrant Characteristics, U.S.). 

The Jewish immigrants to the U.S. were also distin- 
guished by the high proportion registered as industrial work- 
ers: 66 per 100 wage earners. In the U.S. immigration sta- 
tistics of 1899-1914, Jews thus accounted for 31% of all in- 
dustrial workers, and in some branches, especially clothing 
manufacture, they were a clear majority. During 1899-1914, 
the distribution by previous country of residence of the close 
to 1,500,000 Jews who immigrated to the U.S. was as follows: 
Russia, 71.7%; Austria-Hungary, 16.2%; Romania, 4.2%; Great 
Britain, 4.0%; Canada, 1.2%; Germany, 0.7%; other countries, 


Table 1: Jewish Intercontinental Migrations, 1881-1914 (rough estimates) 














Country of destination 1881-1914 Total 1881-1900 1901-1914 
Percent Absolute Percent Absolute Percent Absolute 
Numbers Numbers Numbers 
(thousands) (thousands) (thousands) 
Total 100.0 2,400 100.0 770 100.0 1,630 
United States 85.0 2,040 88.0 675 84.0 1,365 
Canada 4.0 105 1.0 10 6.0 95 
Argentina 5.0 113 3.0 25 6.0 88 
Other Latin American countries 0.5 14 0.5 2 0.5 12 
South Africa 2.0 43 3.0 23 1.0 20 
Erez Israel 3.0 70 4.0 30 2.0 40 
Other 0.5 15 0.5 5 0.5 10 
Yearly average of migrants, absolute numbers 70.0 38.0 116.0 
(thousands) 
Per 1,000 of Jewish population in whole world 6.8 4.2 9.7 
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Table 2: Jewish Immigration to the United States, 1899-1914 

















Year? Number’ Year? Number’ 
1899 37,415 1907 149,182 
1900 60,764 1908 103,387 
1901 58,098 1909 57,551 
1902 57,688 1910 84,260 
1903 76,203 1911 91,223 
1904 106,236 1912 80,595 
1905 129,910 1913 101,330 
1906 153,748 1914 138,051 


1 The category Hebrew was first introduced into official migration statistics in 
1899. 
2 Fiscal year, i.e., the 12 months ending in June of the year indicated. 


Table 3: Immigrant Characteristics, U.S. — Differential Charac- 
teristics of Jewish and Total Immigrants to the United States, 
1899-1914 








Jewish Total 
Immigrants —_ Immigrants 
Percent 
Females 44.0 31.7 
Age distribution 
0-13 24.4 12.4 
14-44 69.8 82.4 
45 and over 5.8 5.2 
Dependents 43.3 26.3 
Occupational distribution of earners 
Agriculture 2.6 28.1 
Clothing manufacture 39.6 }17.8 
Other industry 26.0 
Commerce and transport 9.2 4.7 
Liberal professions 1.3 1.5 
Unskilled labor 21.3 47.9 











2.0% (but among the Jews arriving in the U.S. from countries 
outside Eastern Europe, particularly Great Britain and Can- 
ada, many were actually of East European origin). 

Immigration to Erez Israel during the same period fell 
immensely short of the mighty stream that turned to the U.S. 
In the history of modern Erez Israel it is usual to distinguish 
between the First Aliyah (1882-1903) and the Second Ali- 
yah (1904-14). Altogether about 70,000 Jews migrated to the 
country, but a considerable number of them left again, mainly 
because of economic difficulties. Due to the overwhelming 
attraction of the U.S. and of other economically promising 
overseas countries, the arrivals in Erez Israel accounted for 
only 3% of Jewish intercontinental migrants. 

During 1881-1914 there was also considerable interna- 
tional migration of Jews within Europe - generally from east 
to west and, particularly, from Russia and Romania to Cen- 
tral and Western European countries. This movement has 
been estimated to include 350,000 persons so that the total 
of Jewish international migrants over that period amounted 
to about 2,750,000. There were also large-scale streams of 
Jewish migration within the extended empires of Europe of 
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that time: from east (Galicia, Bukovina, Poznan) to west in 
the Austro-Hungarian and German empires; in a southern 
direction (Odessa) within Russia. In addition, Jews in many 
countries participated with relative intensity in the movement 
from smaller localities to large cities. Within cities, the socio- 
economic rise of many Jews enabled them to move to more 
well-to-do residential quarters. 


1915-May 1948 

In some ways, this is an intermediate period between the in- 
tensive migration movements preceding and following it that 
turned to the U.S. and to the new State of Israel, respectively. 
It was also the period in which the *Holocaust occurred, pro- 
foundly changing the entire demographic makeup of the Jewish 
people. This period can be broken down into several subdivi- 
sions; common to most of them was the existence of restrictions 
to the free movement of Jewish migrants. The main statistical 
data on the period are concentrated in Table 4: Jewish Intercon- 
tinental Migrations, 1915-May 1948, and Table 5: Jewish Immi- 
gration to the United States and Erez Israel, 1915-May 1948. 

During and immediately after World War 1, intercon- 
tinental migrations of Jews dwindled, but there were large 
movements of Jewish refugees in Europe to escape from the 
areas of the hostilities and from some of the subsequent po- 
litical upheavals. Then the volume of overseas migrations 
swelled again, comprising more than 400,000 Jews during 
1921-25; 280,000 went to the U.S. of whom nearly 120,000 
arrived during the year ending in mid-1921. In the same year, 
Jews accounted for 15% of all immigrants to the U.S., and in 
the following year the figure rose to 17%. On the other hand, 
during 1921-24 the number of Jewish emigrants from the U.S. 
amounted to less than 1% of the number of Jewish immigrants. 
In Palestine, newly under British Mandatory rule, increased 
Jewish immigration came in response to the promise of a Jew- 
ish National Home. During 1919-26 (Third Aliyah and major 
part of the Fourth Aliyah), nearly 100,000 Jews immigrated 
to Erez Israel. Other streams of Jewish migrants found their 
way to South America. 

In Europe, the tendency continued for Jews to move from 
countries in the east to Central and Western Europe. The post- 
World War 1 migration impetus, which continued, as it were, 
the prewar trend, was soon halted by a combination of factors, 
among which the following were outstanding: 


RESTRICTIONS ON IMMIGRATION. In the U.S., the previously 
almost unfettered influx of overseas migrants was curbed by 
two laws, enacted in 1921 and 1924. The limitations imposed 
by the second law - annual quotas for each country of origin, 
amounting to no more than 2% of the respective immigrant 
population already in the country at the comparatively early 
date of 1890 - affected with particular intensity prospective 
migrants from Eastern Europe, i.e., from the main area of Jew- 
ish emigration. The number of Jewish immigrants to the U.S. 
was thus forced down drastically: it declined to little more than 
10,000 per annum during 1925-30. The other main immigra- 
tion countries for Jews also increasingly curbed immigration, 
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Table 4: Jewish Intercontinental Migrations’, 1915—May 1948 (rough estimates) 

















Country of destination 1915—May 1948 Total 1915-1931 1932-1939 1940-May 1948 
Absolute Percent Absolute Percent Absolute Percent Absolute Percent 
Numbers Numbers Numbers Numbers 

Total 1,600 100 760 100 540 100 300 100 

United States 650 41 415 55 110 20 125 42 

Canada 60 4 45 6 5 1 10 3 

Argentina 115 7 80 10 25 5 10 3 

Other Latin American countries 140 9 65 9 60 11 15 5 

South Africa 25 1 15 2 10 2 0 0 

Erez Israel 485 30 115 15 250 46 120 40 

Other 125 8 25 3 80 15 20 7 

Yearly average of migrants 

Absolute numbers (thousands) 48.0 45.0 68.0 37.0 

Per 1,000 of Jewish population in whole world 3.3 3.1 4.2 2.6 

Per 1,000 of Jewish population in main emigration 7.8 6.3 10.2 8.7 

regions? 





1 Includes migrants from Asian countries to Erez Israel; excludes internal migration between the European and Asian parts of the U.S.S.R. and remigration to region of 


origin. 


2 Up to 1931: Eastern Europe (inc. U.S.S.R.); 1932—-May 1948; total Europe (excl. U.S.S.R.). 


through legislation and administrative practice, by reducing 
the overall number of immigrants permitted and/or by insist- 
ing on financial and other requirements for their admission. 
Restrictions were created both in overseas countries - e.g., 
Canada, Argentina, Brazil, South Africa, Australia, Palestine 
(quotas based on economic “absorptive capacity”) - and in 
Western Europe. 


OBSTACLES TO EMIGRATION. After the first few years of the 
Communist regime, the Soviet Union began to frown on emi- 
gration and soon brought it virtually to a standstill. 


POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. After the po- 
litical and economic dislocations in Europe in the wake of 
World War 1, which had also adversely affected many Jews, a 
stabilization occurred there. In Palestine, on the other hand, 
there were absorption difficulties and unemployment, leading 
to relatively considerable emigration in the later part of the 
1920s. In the second half of the 1920s a majority of the then 
comparatively infrequent Jewish overseas migrants went to 
countries other than either the U.S. or Palestine - especially 
to Latin America. 

In the 1930s, the objective motivation for Jewish emigra- 
tion from Central and Eastern Europe increased tragically, 
but the would-be migrants encountered ever growing diffi- 
culties in gaining admission to other countries. The special 
motivation for departure arose from the accession of Hitler to 
power in Germany, the spread of authoritarian and more-or- 
less overtly antisemitic regimes in other states of Europe, and 
the great economic depression, which affected the livelihood 
of many Jews and provided further incentive to antisemitic 
agitation. However, with cruel irony, the very factors which 
made Jews wish to leave rendered prospective immigration 
countries unwilling to admit considerable numbers of Jews, 
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so as to avoid aggravating their own international and inter- 
nal problems. The more desperate the need to escape became 
for large numbers of Jews, the more tightly most prospective 
immigration countries shut the gates of entrance. 

Whereas prior to World War 1 Jewish long-distance mi- 
gration was strongly determined by economic considerations, 
from the 1930s until quite recently it has been predominantly a 
movement of refugees trying to escape oppression and unable 
to return to their former land for political, racial, or religious 
reasons. As opportunity allowed, Jews escaped from Nazi hor- 
rors, from antisemitism and Communist regimes in Eastern 
Europe and, especially after 1948, from the outbursts of intol- 
erance and fanaticism in Arab lands. International efforts in 
the Nazi period to mitigate the plight of the Jewish refugees 
and find them new homes - e.g., through appointment of a 
special high commissioner for refugees by the League of Na- 
tions as early as in the autumn of 1933 and through the *Evian 
Conference of 1938 — led to few tangible results. 

In the history of Jewish migration, the 1930s are charac- 
terized by the following traits: the prominence of emigrants 
from Central Europe - Germany and, toward the end of the 
decade, Austria and Czechoslovakia (about 350,000 Jews are 
estimated to have left Germany, Austria, and Czechoslovakia 
before the outbreak of World War 11); the continuation of de- 
partures from Eastern Europe (except for the U.S.S.R., where 
exit was barred); and the growth in importance of Palestine 
as a major destination for Jewish refugees (in addition to the 
continuing idealistic motives for aliyah). During the period 
1932-39, nearly one half of all intercontinental Jewish migrants 
turned to Palestine (Fifth Aliyah). In the years 1934-36, Pal- 
estine attracted even a strong majority of the intercontinen- 
tal Jewish migrants. Then the protracted Arab riots (1936-39) 
led to a deterioration of the British authorities’ immigration 
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Table 5: Jewish Immigrants to the United States and Erez Israel, 
1915-May 1948' 














Year United States? Erez Israel® 
1915 26,497 

1916 15,108 

1917 17,342 

1918 3,672 

1919 3,055 1,806 
1920 14,292 8,223 
1921 119,036 8,294 
1922 53,524 8,685 
1923 49,719 8,175 
1924 49,989 13,892 
1925 10,292 34,386 
1926 10,267 13,855 
1927 11,483 3,034 
1928 11,639 2,178 
1929 12,479 5,249 
1930 11,526 4,944 
1931 5,692 4,075 
1932 2,755 12,553 
1933 2,372 37,337 
1934 4,134 45,267 
1935 4,837 66,472 
1936 6,252 29,595 
1937 11,352 10,629 
1938 19,736 14,675 
1939 43,450 31,195 
1940 36,945 10,643 
1941 23,/37 4,592 
1942 10,608 4,206 
1943 4,705 10,063 
1944 15,552 
1945 15,259 
1946 18,760 
1947 22,098 
Jan-May 1948 17,165 





1 Official immigration statistics from Erez Israel are available as from 1919; in the 
United States, the category “Hebrew” was included in official migration statistics 
only between 1899-1943. 

2 In the United States, fiscal year, i.e., the 12 months ending in June of year 
indicated. 

3 Includes tourists settling. 


policy toward the Jews. Under the shadow of the impending 
world war, the British promulgated the White Paper of May 
1939, which severely curtailed Jewish immigration for the 
following five years and virtually provided for its cessation 
at the close of that period. A consequence of this policy were 
organized and partly successful attempts at *“Illegal” immi- 
gration to Palestine. 

During 1932-39 the U.S. and Canada together received 
only a fifth of the total intercontinental Jewish migrants. It 
was only when the above-mentioned restrictions on Jewish 
entry into Palestine were applied and World War 11 broke out 
(the U.S. did not join in the hostilities until the end of 1941) 
that Jewish immigration to the U.S. rose to more than 120,000 
during 1938-42. In some of those years, Jewish immigration 
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to the U.S. constituted a majority of both total Jewish inter- 
continental migration and of general immigration to the U.S. 
The 1930s also witnessed a considerable amount of interna- 
tional migration of Jews within Europe, from the central and 
eastern parts of the area (outside U.S.S.R.) to countries of 
Western Europe. 

As the German armies swept over most of continental 
Europe, there were tragically few opportunities for the Jews 
to leave Nazi dominated areas. The most notable exception 
was in the east, where many Soviet Jews, together with Jews 
from Poland and other neighboring countries, managed to 
retreat before the invaders. Many joined the armed struggle 
against the common enemy; a large proportion of the Jewish 
civilians who were thus saved spent the remaining war years 
in Soviet Siberia and Central Asia. Sweden gave refuge to the 
Jews of occupied Denmark. On the whole, however, millions 
of European Jews remained confined under Nazi sway, left to 
their fate by an indifferent world engrossed in war. No more 
than 45,000 Jews were allowed to reach Palestine during the 
five years 1940-44. Among the “illegal” immigrants who were 
turned back from the shores of Palestine by the British, hun- 
dreds of lives were lost in tragic events such as the explosion 
on board the Patria in 1940 and the sinking of the Struma in 
the Black Sea in 1942. On the other hand, among the seven 
to eight million Jews caught in Nazi-dominated areas of Eu- 
rope, the intensity of movement from one place to another 
reached fantastic heights. Most of the Jews were driven from 
their homes to be deported and crammed into ghettos, con- 
centration camps, labor camps, and extermination camps or 
transferred from one to another of those places of horror. Only 
a small minority could join the partisans, go into hiding, es- 
cape into Soviet or neutral territory, etc. Except for those ex- 
ecuted forthwith in their locality of residence, nearly all Jews 
in Nazi-occupied Europe “migrated” before the eventual doom 
overcame most of them. 

After the war there was a reverse movement - back to 
previous places of residence, on a much smaller numerical 
scale, due to the paucity of survivors. This return migration 
took place within the areas previously occupied by the Nazis 
and as a repatriation movement of Polish and other Eastern 
European Jews from the Soviet Union. Jews also participated 
in some of the new population transfers in Eastern Europe 
from territories newly incorporated into the Soviet Union 
(eastern Poland, Bessarabia, Carpatho-Ruthenia) to other ter- 
ritories, some of which had been vacated by former German 
inhabitants (Silesia). The Jewish repatriates to places in East- 
ern Europe, however, found themselves haunted not only by 
the memory of their families and fellow Jews who had been 
maltreated and killed there, but also by fresh outbursts of an- 
tisemitism and active hostility toward the repatriates (e.g., the 
pogrom in *Kielce, Poland, in 1946). Many therefore moved 
to *Displaced Persons camps in Germany, Austria, and Italy, 
which accommodated about a quarter of a million Jews at the 
end of 1946. Most of them fervently wished to go to Erez Israel 
and start a new life there. But the British authorities admitted 
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little more than 70,000 Jews from 1945 to May 1948, turning 
back many “illegal” immigrants (e.g., the passengers of the 
Exodus in 1947) or interning them in Cyprus; the pp camps 
were emptied only after the establishment of the State of Israel. 
A smaller stream of pps went to the U.S., where emergency 
legislation granted admission above the usual quotas. The fol- 
lowing international organizations and Jewish bodies played a 
prominent part in the care, transportation, and resettlement 
of the pps: UNRRA (United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration), Ro (International Refugee Organization), 
the American Jewish *Joint Distribution Committee, the *Jew- 
ish Agency for Palestine, H1As (Hebrew Sheltering and Immi- 
grant Aid Society), the *World Jewish Congress, etc. 

There was a high proportion of young adults among 
the migrants to Palestine throughout the Mandatory period 
(1919-May 1948) in keeping with the pioneering character of 
many of the newcomers (halutzim), part of whom had re- 
ceived agricultural training prior to leaving their countries of 
origin. The proportion of young adults was particularly high 
among the “illegal” immigrants. Although the adjustment of 
Jewish overseas migrants to their new surroundings was uni- 
versally necessary, a special situation existed in Palestine be- 
cause of the emphasis of Zionist ideology on manual, and es- 
pecially agricultural, work and the dynamic process of creating 
a new nation consisting of all economic and social strata. On 
the other hand, the age composition and occupational struc- 
ture of the Jewish immigrants to the U.S. in the Nazi period 
reflected the “aging,” as well as the considerable proportion 
of liberal professions and commerce, characteristic of Central 
European Jews at that time. 

Throughout the period 1915-48 there was also a large 
volume of Jewish migration within countries. The case of 
the vast Soviet Union is of particular importance in discuss- 
ing interregional migrations. After the abolition of the *Pale 
of Settlement following the Revolution (1917), hundreds of 
thousands of Jews moved into the central and southern parts 
of the country. Subsequent transfers of Jews to Siberia — not 
only to *Birobidzhan with its ill-starred experiment of Jewish 
territorial autonomy focusing on agriculture, but especially to 
new industrial centers that were set up in Siberia - became 
increasingly important. In addition, in most countries of the 
world, the urbanization of the Jews was accentuated by resi- 
dential changes from smaller to larger localities, and espe- 
cially to the biggest population centers of each country. In 
most cases Jewish overseas migrants turned directly to the 
main urban centers of their new country. Compared with 
this predominant trend, the movement to Jewish agricultural 
settlement - in Palestine, Argentina, Crimea — was of minor 


numerical importance. 
[Usiel Oscar Schmelz] 


Demographic and Economic Dimensions of International 
Migration: World Jewry and Israel (1948-2005) 


INTRODUCTION. The study of international migration con- 
cerning the State of Israel revolves around five main issues 
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that have attracted extremely unequal amounts of attention 
among researchers: (a) Jewish immigration (aliyah); (b) the 
Palestinian exodus of 1948-49; (c) Jewish emigration (yeri- 
dah); (d) labor immigration (legal or illegal), largely of a 
temporary character; and (e) family reunions (mostly of Pal- 
estinians into Israel). The terms aliyah (ascent) for immigra- 
tion and yeridah (descent) for emigration indicate widespread 
value judgments toward these sociodemographic processes in 
Israeli society. Most of past research on Israel's migrations has 
focused on aliyah and longer-term immigrant absorption. This 
exposition attempts to briefly review each of the main aspects 
though it is naturally influenced by the diverse amount and 
quality of available data. 


THE DIASPORA AND WORLD JEWISH MIGRATION. Israel 
is the successor country of the Jewish state established to- 
gether with the Arab state by the un General Assembly in its 
November 29, 1947, Resolution 181 decreeing the end of Brit- 
ish Mandate and the partition of Palestine. In its Declaration 
of Independence in May 1948, the State of Israel affirmed its 
aim to serve both as the focal point for Jews worldwide and a 
democratic society offering equal civil and cultural rights to 
all citizens, irrespective of religious and ethnic origin. The de- 
mographic, socioeconomic, and cultural development of Israel 
cannot be understood without considering the key role played 
by immigration. It is therefore necessary to examine immigra- 
tion first, and to analyze migration to, and from, Israel in the 
framework of a broader world Jewish migration system. 

The call for mass immigration through the “ingathering 
of the exiles” and the “fusion of the diasporas” constituted basic 
tenets of the new society, legally sanctioned through the Law 
of Return (Hok ha-Shevut). Adopted in 1950, this law was the 
founding instrument of immigration policy. It established a 
broad definitional framework granting virtually unlimited im- 
migration rights and Israeli citizenship to Jews, their children, 
grandchildren, and the respective spouses, irrespective of their 
religious or national affiliation. This entailed the related con- 
cepts of core Jewish population, and enlarged Jewish popula- 
tion, including persons of Jewish origin but currently of another 
denomination and other non-Jewish household members (see 
Table 6: Jewish Intercontinental Migration, May 1948-1964). 

During the late stages of the Ottoman Empire, and to a 
larger extent under the post-World War 1 British Mandate, 
migration to Palestine led to the growth of the Jewish com- 
munity (yishuv) from 43,000 in 1890 to half a million in 1945. 
During the 19 century and the first half of the 20" century, 
when the entire territory of Palestine hosted a large major- 
ity of Arabs, Jewish immigration significantly contributed to 
create the modern socio-economic and logistical infrastruc- 
ture in the country. Rapid economic development in areas of 
heavier Jewish settlement along the Mediterranean coast and 
in Upper and Lower Galilee also stimulated internal migra- 
tion from other parts of Palestine. 

During the 1948-49 War of Independence, a large part of 
the Arab population of the territories allocated to the Jewish 
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state by the uN fled the area, leading to what has since become 
the Palestinian refugee problem. According to Israeli sources, 
the number of Arabs who left the territory under Israeli con- 
trol was estimated at between 625,000 and 650,000. Higher es- 
timates exist and reflect conflicting views of the same history, 
namely competing evaluations of the size of the Arab popula- 
tion in the Jewish areas in 1948, and the permanent status as 
residents of some of those who fled, or who were cut off from 
their main sources of economic support there. 

At the time of independence in 1948 the population of 
Israel comprised 630,000 Jews. An estimated 156,000 Arabs 
remained in Israel at the end of 1949. Between 1948 and the 
end of 2003, Israel’s total net migration balance amounted 
to 2,385,800 individuals (excluding the exodus of Palestin- 
ian refugees). This resulted from 2,990,800 new immigrants 
and immigrant citizens and 605,000 emigrants, or a ratio of 
about five immigrants per single emigrant. Of the total inter- 
national migration net balance in 1948-2003, 2,153,200 were 
Jewish, 158,000 were non-Jewish family members of the lat- 
ter, 40,200 were Arabs (Muslims, Christians, and Druze), 
and another 34,400 otherwise unaccounted for probably re- 
flected reclassification of group identifications and other data 
corrections. 

In early 2005, Israel’s population totaled 6,864,000, ex- 
cluding the Palestinian population of West Bank and Gaza 
areas occupied and administered by Israel since the 1967 war, 
and partly transferred to the Palestinian Authority follow- 
ing the 1993 Oslo agreements. Of the total Israeli population, 
5,234,800 were Jewish and 290,300 were non-Jewish members 
of Jewish households, making a total of 5,525,100. Of Israel’s 
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ethnically Arab population of 1,338,900, the vast majority 
(82%) were Palestinian Muslims, the rest being nearly equally 
split between Christian Arabs of various denominations (pri- 
marily Greek Orthodox) and Druze. These figures include 
about 240,000 Arabs residents of the area of East Jerusalem 
annexed by Israel in 1967, about 15,000 Druze residents of the 
Golan Heights, as well as 237,000 Israeli residents of the West 
Bank and Gaza. In addition, the number of Jewish residents in 
East Jerusalem neighborhoods is estimated at 185,000. 

The changing structure and feedback of modern Jewish 
international migration fit a systemic perspective. The num- 
ber, direction, and characteristics of Jewish migrants at any 
time were significantly determined by the existing worldwide 
distribution of Jews (see Table 7: Jewish Population Estimates, 
by Major Religions, 1900-2005) - which was in turn largely 
the product of previous migration. Between 1880 and 2004, 
over nine million Jews migrated between countries (see Ta- 
ble 8: Jewish International Migration, 1969-2002). Of these, 
about 2.4 million moved between 1880 and 1918, 1.6 million 
between 1919 and 1948, 1.9 million between 1948 and 1968, and 
about 3 million between 1969 and 2004. These figures do not 
include another several hundred thousand Jews who migrated 
between neighboring countries within the same continent (in 
addition to Israel and the United States), nor do they provide 
a full account of return migration. What they do include is 
the significant migration of Jews from North Africa to West- 
ern Europe, particularly from Morocco, Algeria, and Tunisia 
to France, and from Libya and Egypt to Italy between the late 
19408 and the late 1960s. The departure to Europe and in part 
to North and Latin America of these over 300,000 Jewish mi- 


Table 6: Jewish Intercontinental Migrations’, May 1948-1964 (rough estimates) 














Total 
Country of destination May 19 re 1 1952-1954 1955-1957 1958-1960 1961-1964 
1948-1964 
Absolute Numbers (thousands) 
Total 1,780 840 100 245 145 450 
United States, Canada 240 105 30 30 30 45 
Israel 1,210 685 55 165 75 230 
Other 330 50 15 50 40 175 
thereof: Europe 255 30 35 190 
Percent 
Total 100 100 100 100 100 100 
United States, Canada 14 12 30 12 21 10 
Israel 68 82 55 68 52 51 
Other 18 6 15 20 27 39 
Yearly average of migrants 
Absolute numbers (thousands) 106 233 33 81 48 112 
Per 1,000 of in whole world 8.6 19.9 6.6 3.8 8.6 
Jewish population in main emigrations regions? 82.5 92.8 72.8 47.8 144.9 








1 Includes migrants from Asian countries to Erez Israel; excludes internal migration between the European and Asian parts of the U.S.S.R. and remigration to region of 


origin. 


2 May 1948-1951: total Europe (excluding U.S.S.R.), Asia (excluding Israel and U.S.S.R.), North Africa. 1952-1964: Eastern Europe (excluding U.S.S.R.), Asia (excluding 


Israel and U.S.S.R.), North Africa. 
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Table 7: Jewish Population Estimates, by Major Regions, 1900-2005 








Region 1900 1939 1948 1970 2005 
Total (thousands) 10,600 16,500 11,185 12,633 13,033 
Total (%) 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Palestine/Israel* 0.5 2.7 5.8 20.4 40.2 
East Europe® 71.6 49.4 23.8 15.6 2.9° 
West Europe 11.1 8.2 9.3 8.9 8.8° 
Other Asia? 3.6 3.4 4.2 3.9 0.3 
North Africa® 2.9 3.0 5.3 0.6 0.0 
North America‘ 9.7 30.0 45.6 45.0 43.4 
Latin America 0.2 2.6 4.7 41 3.0 
Southern Africa’, Oceania" 0.4 0.7 1.3 1.5 1.4 











Palestine until 14 May 1948; Israel since 15 May, 1948. 

The Asian regions of Russia and Turkey are included in Europe. 

Population of seven countries formerly in East Europe which joined the EU in 2004 was included in West Europe. 
Including the republics of the former Soviet Union in Asia. 

Including Ethiopia. 

USA and Canada. 

South Africa, Zimbabwe, and other sub-Saharan countries. 

Australia, New Zealand. 
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Table 8: Jewish International Migration, by Major Areas of Origin and Destination — Absolute Numbers, Percent Distribution, Yearly Rates 
per 1000 Jewish Population in Countries of Origin, 1969-2002 








Areas of origin and destination 1969-1976 1977-1988 1989-1996 1997-2002 Total 
Absolute numbers (thousands) 

Grand total 451 589 1,240 535 2,815 
Yearly average 56 49 155 89 83 
Percent 

Grand total 100 100 100 100 100 
From Eastern Europe 39 41 64 62 55 
To Western countries 8 29 23 25 22 
To Israel? 32 12 41 36 33 
From Asia-Africa® 14 14 19 10 16 
To Western countries 5 7 1 1 3 
To Israel* 9 8 18 9 13 
From Israel to Western countries 20 24 11 17 16 
From Western countries to Israel? 27 20 5 12 13 
Regional subtotals 

To Western countries 33 60 35 43 41 
To Israel? 67 40 65 57 59 
Percent to Israel 

Out of total Eastern Europe 80 71 64 59 60 
Out of total Asia-Africa 64 53 95 90 81 
Yearly emigration per 1000 Jews in country of origin 

Grand total 4 4 12 7 6 
From Eastern Europe 10 12 110 97 51 
To Western countries 2 8 38 40 20 
To Israel? 8 3 72 57 31 
From Asia-Africa® 44 73 146 134 97 
To Western countries 14 32 42 13 27 
To Israel 30 40 94 121 70 
From Israel to Western countries® 4 3 4 3 

From Western countries to Israel? 2 1 1 1 1 











Source: Adapted from DellaPergola, “The Global Context of Migration to Israel” (1998), 58. Based on data from Israel Central Bureau of Statistics; HIAS; and various other sources. 
a_ Since 1970 includes immigrant citizens (from West). 

b Since 1990, Asian regions of FSU included in Asia-Africa. 

c_ All emigration from Israel included here. 
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town grow significantly, reaching a population of around 
18,000 in the mid-1990s, when it received municipal sta- 
tus, and 24,500 in 2002, the municipal area extending over 
3.5 sq. mi. (9 sq. km.). Residents continued to be employed 
mainly in the chemical industry as well as in the hotels of the 
Dead Sea area. 


[Daniel Gavron / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 
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ARAD,, city in Transylvania, western Romania; until 1918 
within the borders of Hungary. Jews are first recorded there in 
1717. Regulations for the burial society were drawn up in 1750. 
Jewish occupations during this early period were mainly con- 
nected with producing and selling alcoholic beverages and the 
grain trade. In 1742 the leadership of the local community re- 
quested the intervention of the district authorities in order to 
improve its situation. The small community became important 
after 1789 with the election as rabbi of Aaron *Chorin, who of- 
ficiated until his death in 1844. Chorin was born and educated 
in the Czech provinces of Austria, one of the more prosperous 
and emancipated regions of the country. He soon came into 
conflicts with the rabbis of Hungary, who preferred a more 
conservative and traditional way of life and behavior. Under 
his leadership, Arad became a center of the nascent *Reform 
movement in Judaism. He initiated the construction of a syn- 
agogue in 1828, established a small yeshivah, and set up an el- 
ementary school. He also encouraged Jewish youth to enter 
productive occupations. Due to his efforts, there were about 
100 highly skilled Jewish artisans in Arad in 1841. In 1832, on 
Chorin’s initiative, the first Jewish school was built in Arad, 
where study of the Hungarian language became compulsory. 
It was one of the first Jewish schools officially recognized by 
the Hungarian authorities. Even after Chorin’s death, the com- 
munity in Arad long remained a bastion of extreme Reform. 
The emancipation of the Jews in 1867 attracted many Jews to 
take active part in Hungarian economic, political, and cultural 
life, considering themselves Hungarians of Mosaic religion. 
‘The Jews of Arad took an active part in Hungarian public life 
(one of them, Dr. Ferenc Sarkany, becoming mayor of the city, 
even volunteered for the army during the World War 1). At the 
end of World War 1, however, a considerable number of Or- 
thodox Jews settled there, and established a community. The 
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Neolog rabbis in Arad were early supporters of Magyarization 
among the Jews; already in 1845 R. Jacob Steinhart delivered a 
sermon in Hungarian. The Zionist movement found support 
in Arad, and the “Jewish Party,’ after Transylvania became a 
part of Romania in 1919, also obtained many votes in the elec- 
tions for the Romanian parliament. 

Arad Jews shared the fate of the Jewry of Romania be- 
tween the two world wars, suffering from increasing antisemi- 
tism. In the years of the Antonescu government the two Jewish 
communities - the Orthodox and the Neolog - united to be 
able to work better for the interests of their membership. The 
Jewish population numbered 812 in 1839; 4,795 in 1891; 6,430 
in 1920; 7,835 in 1941; and 9,402 in 1942 (this last increase was 
due to the enforced concentration in Arad of Jews from the 
villages and country towns of the area by the Romanian Fas- 
cist authorities in 1941-42). The Jews from the Arad district 
together with those of the district of Timisoara were slated 
to be deported to the Belzec extermination camp in 1942, 
at the very beginning of a massive joint Romanian-German 
operation which targeted all the Jews from Regat and South- 
ern Transylvania. On October 11, 1942, the order to deport 
the Jews of Arad was rescinded. Together with the majority 
of the Jews of Regat and Southern Transylvania the Jews of 
Arad survived the war. 

The Jewish community of Arad numbered 13,200 in 
1947. Subsequently, there was a progressive decrease due to 
emigration from the country, mainly to Israel. In 1969 the 
Jewish population numbered 4,000. At the outset of the 21° 
century it numbered a few hundred and continued to decline 
numerically. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: MHjJ, 3 (1937), 180; 7 (1963), 116, 226-31, 694; 
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Cartea Neagra, 2 (Rom., 1946), 55, 106, 115, 121, 200, 241-42, 363, 368; 
3 (1947), 237%, 341; Vagvolgyi, in: Mult és Jové (Hung., 1917), 296-305; 
PK Romanyah, 279-85. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Ancel, Documents 
Concerning the Fate of Romanian Jewry during the Holocaust, 4, 104-5; 
R. Ioanid, The Holocaust in Romania (1999), 244. 


[Yehouda Marton / Paul Schveiger and Radu Ioanid (2™4 ed.)] 


ARAD, RON (1958-_), missing Israeli navigator. Arad grew 
up in Hod ha-Sharon and lost his father as a teenager. He at- 
tended a high school military academy and volunteered for 
the air force, serving as a navigator and later studying chemi- 
cal engineering at the Technion. On October 16, 1986, during 
a flight across the Lebanese border, his Phantom jet was hit. 
He and his fellow pilot abandoned the plane. The pilot suc- 
ceeded in reaching the rescue team, but Arad was captured by 
the terrorist Shiite Amal organization. Amal demanded 200 
Lebanese and 450 Palestinians prisoners and $3 million in ex- 
change for Arad. The Israeli government refused to give in to 
its demands. Subsequently, Arad was in the custody of various 
organizations, all with connections to Iran. During the first 
two years of his captivity he sent letters, but from 1987 there 
was no further information about his fate. Over the years Israel 
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grants, along with the larger contingents that moved to Israel, 
virtually put an end to the bi-millenarian Jewish presence in 
North Africa, and substantially strengthened the Jewish com- 
munities in Europe. 

Of all Jewish international migrants, Palestine - and 
since 1948 Israel — was the country of destination of 3% in 
1880-1918, 30% in 1919-48, 69% in 1948-68, 52% in 1969-88, 
and 61% in 1989-2004. Between 1948 and 2003, Israel attracted 
73% of the total Jewish emigration from North Africa and the 
Middle East, and 65% of the total from Eastern Europe. Since 
1969, the percent of Jewish migrants choosing Israel from each 
main region reached 81% and 60%, respectively (Table 8). 


Table 9: Jewish Immigrants to Israel’ by Origin, May 1948-1967 














Year Number Percent born in Europe, America, 
or Oceania 
May-Dec. 1948 101,828 87.3 
1949 239,576 53.7 
1950 170,249 50.9 
1951 175,249 29.2 
1952 24,369 29.6 
1953 11,326 28.4 
1964 18,370 13.9 
1955 37,478 8.6 
1956 56,234 13.8 
1957 71,224 57.6 
1958 27,082 55.3 
1959 23,895 66.3 
1960 24,510 70.5 
1961 47,638 52.9 
1962 61,328 22.6 
1963 64,364 31.8 
1964 54,716 58.3 
1965 30,736 53.6 
1966 15,730 57.7 
1967 14,327 38.2 





1 Including tourists settling. 


Jewish emigration propensities relative to local Jewish 
population size were consistently the highest from countries 
in North Africa and the Middle East, substantially high from 
Eastern Europe and the Balkans though reflecting highly vari- 
able opportunities to exit, comparatively low from Israel, and 
the lowest from the aggregate of Western countries. More re- 
cently (1969-2002), rates of emigration of Jews to any desti- 
nation per 1,000 Jewish residents in each area were 97, 51, 4; 
and 1, respectively (Table 8). 

The continuous wave-like pattern of Jewish international 
migration demonstrates recurrent crises involving discrimi- 
nation and violence which negatively affected the position of 
Jewish communities in different parts of the world. The con- 
sequent need for prompt and large-scale relocation, and re- 
curring limitations in the volume of migrants allowed to leave 
their countries of origin or to enter new countries of destina- 
tion, greatly affected the total number of migrants. The Jew- 
ish Diaspora has been highly dependent on changing political, 
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socioeconomic, and cultural circumstances in the respective 
countries of residence. In this respect, the virtual disappear- 
ance of sizeable Jewish communities in Muslim countries, 
the marked decline in Eastern Europe, and the growing con- 
centration in North America and Israel were particularly evi- 
dent (Table 9). 


EXTERNAL MIGRATION OF PALESTINIANS. Besides the al- 
ready noted question of Palestinian refugees, since 1967 Israel 
has been in total or partial control of the West Bank and Gaza, 
particularly concerning points of access to and from the out- 
side. The Israeli border authorities have regularly collected 
data on Palestinian population movements across the bor- 
der. These data are not fully comparable with data collected 
on Israeli population movements, and should only be taken 
as roughly indicative. However, major changes that appear 
over time do reflect real migration trends - whether tempo- 
rary or definitive. 

Over the extended period September 1967-2003, the 
total external migration balance of the West Bank and Gaza 
was 356,000, of which 88,000 was since 1995. A surplus of 
29,000 immigrants and return migrants was only recorded 
(see Table 10: External Migration of Palestinians, 1967-2003) 
in 1990-94, after the 1991 Gulf War, and especially after the 
Oslo agreements. The generally negative migration balance 
significantly spread to Jordan and across the Gulf States. 


Table 10: External Migration of Palestinians, 1967-2003 








Year Total 

Total -356,000 
1967-1969 -74,900 
1970-1974 -27,100 
1975-1979 -81,800 
1980-1984 -68,700 
1985-1989 -45,300 
1990-1994 29,400 
1995-1999 -52,900 
2000-2003 -34,700 








Source: Israeli Border Authority and Israel Central Bureau of Statistics. 


Migration between the West Bank and Gaza, and Israel 
was not systematically recorded. According to reports from 
Israel’s Ministry of the Interior Population Register, about 
130,000 Palestinians obtained a residence permit in Israel on 
the grounds of family reunion. However, population updates 
by Israel’s Central Bureau of Statistics do not support this as- 
sumption. During prolonged periods since 1967, large num- 
bers of Palestinians worked on a regular basis as commuters 
or temporary residents within Israel. Following the Palestinian 
Intifada (uprising) of the late 1980s and early 1990s the num- 
bers declined significantly. After a short recovery, the second 
Intifada, which started in September 2000, virtually put an 
end to this form of economic migration. 


IMMIGRATION INTO ISRAEL. Current Flows, Including Re- 
turn Migration. Israels Ministry of the Interior’s file of Bor- 
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der Check Post provides basic information on the number and 
characteristics of new immigrants and of departing and return- 
ing residents. The data are processed by Israel’s Central Bureau 
of Statistics. In addition, periodic census data provide informa- 
tion about population characteristics of immigrant stocks. 

Immigration to Israel reflected the changing balance of 
circumstances in the Jewish Diaspora as well as in Israeli soci- 
ety. Between the various determinants, by far the most domi- 
nant were push (negative) and hold (positive) factors in the 
countries of origin of migrants. The intensity of pull (positive) 
and repel (negative) factors operating in Israel, while not neg- 
ligible, played a complementary role. However, we cannot ig- 
nore the fact that the choice of Israel as a destination country 
reflected not only socio-economic processes that usually gov- 
ern international migration, but also the powerful historical 
and cultural grounds for migration decisions. Indeed, Israel’s 
economic ranking improved from being a poor country in 
1948 to 24 worldwide in 1975 and to 22™ in 2002, but other 
countries in North America and Western Europe continued 
to offer a better standard of living. 

Immigration occurred in waves, each dominated by 
a particular sub-set of countries of origin (see Figure 1 and 


Figure 1: Migration to and from Israel 1947-2004 


Table 11: Jewish Immigrants to Israel, 1948-2004). The initial 
wave of immigration brought in 688,000 people, thus dou- 
bling Israel’s population within the first three years of its ex- 
istence through annual immigration impacts above 25% of 
the absorbing population in the country of destination. Sub- 
sequent waves of immigration in Israel were progressively 
weaker until the major influx of 1990-91 that accompanied 
the collapse of the Soviet Union. While the annual numbers 
of immigrants were comparable, the relative impact fell on a 
much larger veteran population and could be absorbed with 
fewer traumas. 

The first major wave of migration to Israel (1948-51) 
included survivors of the destroyed Jewish communities in 
Eastern, Central, and Balkan Europe, as well as the trans- 
fer of the substantial majority of Jewish populations of Mus- 
lim countries such as Iraq, Yemen, Turkey, Egypt, Iran, and 
Bulgaria. Subsequent waves included large contingents from 
Romania, Hungary, and the Maghreb (1953-64), the United 
States and Western Europe (1968-72), and then predomi- 
nantly the Soviet Union (1967-77), Ethiopia (the 1980s), and 
since the end of 1989 the major wave from the Former Soviet 
Union (Fsv). 
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Table 11: Jewish Immigrants? to Israel, by Continent of Last Residence and Period of Immigration, 1948°-2004 

















% 
Period of Immigration Total in Period (1,000s) Annual Average 
Total Asia Africa Europe America-Oceania 
1948°-2004 2,971.8° 52.5 100.0 14.3 16.5 61.3 7.9 
1948-1951 686.7 189.2 100.0 35.8 14.2 49.3 0.7 
1952-1954 54.1 18.0 100.0 24.6 51.8 18.1 5.5 
1955-1957 164.9 55.0 100.0 5.3 63.0 29.5 2.2 
1958-1960 75.5 25.2 100.0 17.6 18.5 59.2 4.8 
1961-1964 228.0 57.0 100.0 8.6 50.9 34.0 6.5 
1965-1968 81.3 20.3 100.0 18.5 31.2 38.9 11.4 
1969-1971 116.5 38.8 100.0 17.0 10.4 43.3 29.1 
1972-1974 142.8 47.6 100.0 4.4 48 72.0 18.8 
1975-1979 124.8 25.0 100.0 9.5 48 62.1 23.6 
1980-1984 83.6 16.7 100.0 8.3 18.8 42.6 30.3 
1985-1989 70.2 14.0 100.0 9.3 11.0 51.9 27.5 
1990-1991 375.6 187.8 100.0 0.4 6.6 91.0 2.0 
1992-1999 580.7 72.6 100.0 74 3.4 83.9 5.1 
2000-2004 181.5 36.3 100.0 12.2 8.9 65.9 13.0 








a_ As from 1970 including non-Jewish family members of immigrants. 
b As of 15 May. 
c_ Including country not reported. Not including immigrant citizens. 


The Foreign-Born Israeli Population. As a consequence of 
steady immigration, a high proportion of the Israeli popula- 
tion was foreign-born, but fairly high birthrates have progres- 
sively reduced the rate of foreign-born to native-born Israelis. 
Out of the total Jewish population, the share of foreign-born 
steadily declined from 65% in 1948 to 36% in 2004. Account- 
ing for Israel's Arab population (excluding the territories), and 
assuming all of the latter was local-born, the share of foreign- 
born fell from 53% in 1948, to 29% in 2004. 


Composition. The demographic, socio-economic, and socio- 
cultural characteristics of the Jewish population worldwide 
significantly affected the differential probability of deciding 
to emigrate, and the choice of destination country. 


Demographic Characteristics. Because of its political-cul- 
tural - rather than merely economic - background, immigra- 
tion to Israel tended to be more permanent, and less likely to 
be followed by return migration, than in other major coun- 
tries of immigration. It was also less structurally selective 
than other migration streams. Entire families moved, includ- 
ing men and women across the age range rather than mostly 
young single males. This involved comparatively high depen- 
dency ratios and a high absorption burden. Wide socio-de- 
mographic gaps separated Jewish Diaspora communities that 
had undergone modernization to different degrees, particu- 
larly Jewish populations in Europe versus North Africa and 
the Middle East. Jewish migration to Israel included more 
children and elderly dependents than did Jewish migration 
from similar countries of origin to Western countries such as 
the United States or France. 


Socio-Economic Characteristics. Jews abroad usually had a 
higher than average level of education and tended to concen- 
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trate in trade, selected branches of industry, and the liberal 
professions. The probability of emigrating was higher at the 
upper and lower extremes of the social spectrum in Jewish 
society. Israel absorbed a comparatively higher share of mi- 
grants previously employed in trade and blue-collar occupa- 
tions. Structural differences were especially notable in the 
case of Jewish migration from North Africa to France and to 
Israel during the 1950s and 1960s. Immigration from Western 
countries and the more recent wave of immigration from the 
Fsu contributed high proportions of university graduates and 
improved the quality of Israel’s labor force. Different levels of 
modernization and socio-economic development attained by 
Jewish communities in the respective countries of origin gen- 
erated internal social gaps within the new framework of Israeli 
society. Programs to ensure equal access to higher education 
have gradually reduced the gaps which, however, still persist 
in the second generation of immigrants. 


Ethno-Religious Identification. The Law of Return was de- 
signed to promote Jewish immigration, but immigrants who 
arrived as families or as communities included a growing mi- 
nority of non-Jews. The growing assimilation of Jews in the 
Diaspora in recent decades translated into a high percentage 
of mixed marriages. On the other hand, some communities 
had maintained intensive links to traditional Jewish religion 
and culture (including separate religious school systems). This 
entailed wide variations among types of immigrant and helped 
generate the diversified socio-cultural nature of Israeli society, 
and internal ideological tensions mostly stemming from the 
relation between the state and religion. 


Economic, Legal, or Illegal Migrants, Refugees. The mecha- 
nisms of mass immigration to Israel also underlie the - often 
irreversible - nature of such migration. Emigration to Israel 
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often means loss of citizenship and civil rights in the country 
of origin, making it impossible to return there. Most Israeli 
immigration from North Africa, the Middle East, and East- 
ern Europe thus corresponds to ex post facto refugee move- 
ments. 

Since the 1990s, with Israel’s rapidly growing economy, 
and following the halt on Palestinian labor in connection with 
the first and second Intifadas, there has been a significant in- 
crease in the influx of foreign labor. Many of these (non-Jew- 
ish) workers from Asia, Africa, Latin America, and the Bal- 
kans tend to remain after their working permits have expired. 
The numbers of actual - ie., legal and illegal - foreign work- 
ers are not accurately documented. Estimates for 2004 ranged 
around 190,000, but the government's policy of forced expul- 
sion attempts to significantly reduce this number. 


ISRAELI EMIGRATION. Definitions and Data. While im- 
migration and the absorption of immigrants lie at the core 
of societal and research focus in Israel, emigration remains 
both a sensitive and comparatively little researched subject. 
The very definition of an emigrant is beset with difficulties. 
In the past, data were collected on the reasons for leaving the 
country, including emigration. However, the information 
proved highly unreliable and data collection was discontin- 
ued in the early 1960s. Given the lack of precise data on num- 
bers of emigrants, indirect estimates can be obtained on the 
basis of different operational criteria. Long-term absentees, 
ie., people leaving and not returning for a period of several 
years, provided the customary basis for emigration estimates. 
Another measure compares the known number of new immi- 
grants and returning residents with the annual international 
migration balance which also reflects permanent residents 
who traveled abroad and did not return within a period of 12 
months. The latter is a measure of actual absence rather than 
of permanent emigration. 


Major Trends and Differentials. The absolute number of an- 
nual emigrants including return migration increased over 
time, but reflecting more rapid population growth emigra- 
tion rates per 1,000 resident population consistently declined 
from the late Ottoman period, the British Mandate, and after 
Israel’s independence. Over the period 1949-2004, based on 
any of the mentioned measures, the annual number of emi- 
grants never fell below 5,000 or exceeded 28,000. The num- 
ber of emigrants from Israel regularly fell short of the num- 
ber of new immigrants, with the exception of 1953, 1981, 1985, 
1986, and 1988 in which the Israeli economy was especially 
under stress. 

Between 1948 and the end of 2003 over 700,000 Israeli 
residents left the country and did not return. This figure in- 
cludes over 100,000 Israeli residents who had been abroad for 
less than a year in 2003 and, based on the experience of previ- 
ous years, could be expected to return in the short term. The 
total number of Israeli residents settled or planning to settle 
abroad for a period of four years or more at the end of 2003 
could thus be estimated at about 600,000, but the number of 
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those returning after a longer absence was not negligible. If 
one adds the estimated number of children born abroad to 
these persons, we arrive at a total pool of over 750,000 former 
Israeli residents and descendants living abroad or about 11% 
of the total Israeli population. These figures should be eval- 
uated in the light of the marked increase in the numbers of 
Israelis who travel abroad. The annual number of departures 
grew from 30,000 in 1950 to 3,530,000 in 2000. The propor- 
tion of Arabs was generally smaller among emigrants than 
among residents in Israel. 

Emigrants from Israel belong to one of three distinct 
groups: former immigrants returning to their country of ori- 
gin; former immigrants emigrating to a third country; and 
emigrants born and raised in Israel. The propensities of emi- 
grating differ according to specific socio-demographic char- 
acteristics; thus emigration was more frequent among young 
adults (aged 20-39), single people, and the better educated. 
Among former immigrants, there was a greater concentration 
of emigrants among persons entering Israel with a visa of “po- 
tential immigrant” (as compared to “immigrant”), who had 
lived in Israel for a relatively short period, or who had been 
born in Western Europe or North America. 

The main countries of destination for Israeli emigrants 
were the United States, France, Canada, and Western countries 
in general. The largest pool of former Israelis is located in the 
United States, where it is estimated at over 200,000. The much 
higher figures sometimes circulated are not confirmed by re- 
search. In Europe, too, census figures of the respective coun- 
tries reveal a much lower total than that commonly reported. 
Around 2004 the total officially reported number of Israeli 
citizens in Europe approached 40,000. Since 1991, a modest 
amount of re-emigration to the rsu has been recorded. The 
opportunity to enter a country, and the presence there of rela- 
tives, constituted a significant factor in the volume of emigra- 
tion and in the choice of destination country. 


Determinants and Consequences. Explanations of emigration 
from Israel have tended to focus on three factors. First, levels 
of immigration in the immediately preceding period, insofar 
as the early stages of immigrant absorption in the new coun- 
try tend to be characterized by instability, but the probability 
of remaining (not re-emigrating) tend to increase the lon- 
ger they remain. Major waves of immigration usually gener- 
ate a minor wave of emigration with a few years’ lag. Second, 
changing economic circumstances in Israel have an impact on 
emigration insofar as the latter tends to increase in years with 
diminishing levels of public investment, declining income, 
rising inflation, and unemployment. Third, albeit to a lesser 
extent, the security situation as expressed by major events 
such as wars or by the cumulative burden of military service 
(including reserve duty) impacts indirectly on the choice to 
emigrate or re-emigrate. 

Therefore emigration is more strongly related to push 
factors in Israeli society than to pull factors abroad. Emigra- 
tion from Israel resembles that for other countries with similar 
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levels of development. Rates of emigration per 1,000 popula- 
tion closely match the levels of immigration to Israel per 1,000 
Jews in countries with a level of development similar to that 
of Israel. Emigration from Israel differs markedly from large- 
scale Jewish migrations driven by the objective of permanent 
resettlement in new countries. The tendency towards further 
return migration to Israel is quite high. 

At the same time, further attention should be paid to the 
longer-term picture of Israeli emigration. While Israeli immi- 
gration was long influenced by a commitment to building a 
new society by enhancing Jewish cultural, religious, and na- 
tional values, emigration indicates a diminishing salience of 
these factors. Partial evidence indicates that the probability of 
emigrating is likely to be higher among those whose feelings 
of Jewishness and Israeli identity are weaker. 

A little studied aspect of Israeli emigration concerns the 
economic impact of emigrants on the Israeli economy. It is not 
possible to provide a direct evaluation of the amounts of capi- 
tal transferred by emigrants. However, total individual remit- 
tances (excluding personal payments from Germany) can be 
compiled from data on the balance of payments. Clearly, such 
transfers do not concern Israeli emigrants only, but rather the 
whole Jewish Diaspora which - while viewed by the Law of 
Return as a virtual target for future immigration - comprises a 
vastly large population. During the late 1990s and early 2000s 
the yearly amount transferred fluctuated around ¢ 1 billion 
and represented roughly 1 percent of the total Gross National 
Product (see Table 12: Net Personal Remittances, and Percent 
of GNP, 1995-2004). 


Table 12: Net Personal Remittances, and Percent of GNP, 
1995-2004 








Year Personal remittances GNP Personal remittances 
(net) $ millions? $ millions (net) as % of GNP 
1995 1,039 95,790 1.08 
1998 826 111,011 0.74 
1999 960 109,263 0.88 
2000 949 122,475 0.77 
2001 1,227 118,851 1.03 
2002 1,179 109,195 1.08 
2003 1,093 121,091 0.90 











a. Other than personal restitutions from Germany. Source: Central Bureau of 
Statistics, Statistical Abstract of Israel, 2005, Table 15.2. 

b. GDP plus total net transfers. Computed from GDP at current NIS value (Table 
14.2) and NIS-$ rate of exchange (Table 17.3). 


CONCLUDING REMARKS. There is a strong linkage between 
the country of residence and the probability of emigrating. 
Given the fact that most of the Jewish Diaspora currently re- 
sides in the more developed Western countries, further waves 
of large-scale immigration to Israel are unlikely in the near fu- 
ture, and only significant dislocations would reverse this situa- 
tion. On the other hand, emigration from Israel is significantly 
determined by economic forecasts which in turn respond to 
broader geopolitical factors, namely security and the outcome 
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of the peace process. Developments in the latter dimensions, 
both locally and internationally, will indeed determine the 
future migration balance of the State of Israel. 
[Sergio DellaPergola (2"4 ed.)] 
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MIHAILENI (Rom. Mihtileni), town in Moldavia, N.E. Ro- 
mania. When the town was founded in 1792 only Jews from 
the other side of the border were permitted to settle in the lo- 
cality. The prayer house of the Jews and their ritual bathhouse 
were exempted from taxes, and during the first year Jewish 
merchants did not have to pay taxes. In 1834 the town became 
the property of the prince of Moldavia, Michael Sturdza. Ea- 
ger to develop the town, he granted Jewish craftsmen special 
privileges, exempting them from taxes for five years. He also 
encouraged merchants to settle there by granting loans. From 
a population of 516 in 1820 the number of Jews reached 2,472 
(67.6% of the total population), in 1859. In 1903 there were 248 
Jewish and 58 Christian merchants in the town. The major- 
ity of the Jews were engaged in commerce, especially the fur 
trade. Jewish carriers plied their trade throughout the whole 
area; they had their own prayer house. An organized commu- 
nity dates from 1897. A Jewish primary school was founded 
in 1899. After World War 1, with the Romanian annexation 
of Bessarabia and Bukovina, Mihaileni lost its position as a 
frontier town. In 1930 only 1,490 Jews (32%) remained in the 
town. In the same year, the Jewish Party obtained the majority 
of votes in the local council elections. The peasants preferred 
it to the other parties, asserting that the Jews were more ca- 
pable administrators. The election, however, was canceled by 
the authorities. On the eve of World War 11 there were nine 
prayer houses, a ritual bath, a primary school, and a cemetery 
in Mihaileni. The Hebrew author of the Haskalah period Mar- 
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cus *Strelisker lived and died in Mihaileni. The Yiddish poet 
Jacob *Groper (1890-1966) was born there. 

In World War 11 the Jews of Mihaileni were deported to 
*Transnistria. Few returned to Mihaileni after the war; the 
majority emigrated. The Jewish population numbered 680 in 
1947, 400 in 1950, and about ten families in 1969. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: PK Romaniya 180-1; E. Schwarzfeld, Im- 
popularea, reimpopularea si intemeierea tirgurilor si tirgusoarelorim 
Noldova (1914), 26-33, 43, 82-83, 101-3; M. Schwarzfeld, in: Analele 
Societats istorice Juliu Barasch, 2 (1888), 28-29, 117; Fraternitatea, 4 


(1882), 345. 
[Theodor Lavi] 


MIHALY, EUGENE (1918-2002), rabbi, professor, and col- 
lege administrator. Mihaly was born in Hungary and immi- 
grated to the United States in 1930. He received his B.A. from 
*Yeshiva University in 1940 and dual ordination from Rabbi 
Isaac Elchanan Theological Seminary (Orthodox, 1941) and 
*Hebrew Union College (Reform, 1949), where he also earned 
a Ph.D. in 1952. Invited to join the Huc faculty, Mihaly became 
professor of rabbinic literature and homiletics and Deutsch 
Professor of Jewish Jurisprudence and Social Justice (emeri- 
tus in 1989). He added high-level administration to his lectur- 
ing duties when he was named executive dean for academic 
affairs of all four HUC-JIR schools in 1976, becoming academic 
vice president in 1985. After his retirement in 1990, he con- 
tinued to contribute to the Encyclopedia Britannica and the 
Encyclopedia Judaica. 

Mihaly, a radical reformer in the mold of classical Re- 
form, wrote responsa sanctioning such controversial practices 
as rabbinic officiation at mixed marriages and holding wed- 
dings on the Sabbath. In response to the Reform movement's 
perceived drift toward Orthodox and Conservative stances 
on such issues as the importance of Zionism and Israel, the 
vital role of Hebrew and the embracing of ritual and tradition, 
Mihaly wrote the articles “Reform Judaism and Halacha” and 
“Halakhah Is Absolute and Passé.’ which articulated the need 
for Reform Judaism to return to its original rejection of Jew- 
ish law. In 1974, he was unanimously elected president of the 
newly formed (and ultimately short-lived) Association for a 
Progressive Reform Judaism, established by a group of ap- 
proximately 100 Reform rabbis who shared concerns about 
what they claimed to be the subordination of the freedom of 
individual rabbis to positions adopted by the *Central Confer- 
ence of American Rabbis, the alienation of the institutions of 
Reform Judaism from Reform laity, and undue emphasis on 
the ethnic and national aspects of Judaism at the expense of 
pure religion. In addition to numerous articles, responsa, and 
monographs, Mihaly wrote the books Religious Experience in 
Judaism (1957) and A Song to Creation (1975). 


[Bezalel Gordon (2™4 ed.)] 


MPILYA, Christian-Arab village in northern Israel, in west- 
ern Upper Galilee, west of *Maalot. Miilya constitutes an 
important center in Israel for the Greek-Catholic faith, to 
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which almost all its inhabitants belong. Tobacco, deciduous 
fruit, vineyards, and olive groves, on land reclaimed from 
rocky slopes, formed the base of the village’s economy. In 
1957 Miilya received municipal council status. In 1969 its 
population was 1,390, rising to 2,550 in 2002, on an area of 
0.07 sq. mi. (1.8 sq. km.). According to archaeological evi- 
dence, Mi'ilya has been inhabited since the second millen- 
nium B.c.£. Although few remains from the earlier periods 
have been preserved, the crusader fortress built by German 
knights in the 13"* century c.£. (Chasteau du Roi or Castrum 
Regis) has remained almost intact and still forms the village’s 
nucleus. Another crusader fortress, Montfort (Burg Starken- 
berg), lies nearby in the Chezib River gorge. 

[Efraim Orni] 


MIKARDO, IAN (1908-1993), British politician. One of 
the most important leaders of the British Labour Party’s left 
wing from the 1940s through the 1980s, Mikardo was born in 
Portsmouth, Hampshire, the son ofa tailor for the Royal Navy 
who had recently emigrated from a town near Warsaw. Mi- 
kardo spoke Yiddish at home and was educated at Aria Col- 
lege, a Jewish school in Portsmouth. In the 1930s he acted as 
a management consultant and was long associated with the 
Supervisory Staffs Association. Mikardo was elected to Par- 
liament in the Labour landslide of 1945, becoming one of the 
driving forces of its left wing and working hard for further 
extensive nationalization and other left-wing goals. He was 
one of the closest associates of Labour’s left-wing leader An- 
euran Bevan and of other left-wing figures like Michael Foot. 
Mikardo lost his seat in 1959, but again became a Member of 
Parliament in 1964, serving until 1987. While out of Parlia- 
ment he developed a business trading with the Soviet Union 
and became a fierce opponent of the Vietnam War. His left- 
wing views kept him out of any ministerial post, although he 
was always an influential figure in the Labour Party’s internal 
machinery, serving as chairman of the Parliamentary Labour 
Party in 1974. Mikardo was also a supporter of the Israeli Labor 
Party. In his last years, ironically he was criticized by Labour's 
militants as too moderate. Mikardo wrote an autobiography, 
Back-bencher (1988). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 
[William D. Rubinstein (2™ ed.)] 


MIKES, GEORGE (1912-1987), Hungarian-born humor- 
ist. After working for the BBc during World War 11, he wrote 
many lighthearted books on politics, social customs, and na- 
tional foibles. These works include How to Be an Alien: Eng- 
land (1946), Ueber Alles: Germany (1953), and How to Scrape 
Skies: United States (1948). Mikes also poked fun at Japan (The 
Land of the Rising Yen, 1970), the uN (How to Unite Nations, 
1963), and Britain again (How To Be Inimitable, 1966; How To 
Be a Brit, 1984; How To Be Decadent, 1986). Though converted 
as a boy, Mikes retained a keen interest in Jewish affairs, writ- 
ing two incisive books on Israel, Milk and Honey (1950) and 
The Prophet Motive: Israel Today and Tomorrow (1969). 
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MIKHAEL, EPHRAIM (1866-1890), French author. Georges 
Michel (his real name) was born in Toulouse of an Alsatian 
father and a Provengal mother. There were strong links and 
intermarriage with families from Montpellier and Nimes, for 
example with the Bernards from Nimes, whose eldest son 
Lazare was and remained Georges Michel’s dearest “brother” 
in every sense, personal and intellectual. When both became 
budding writers in Paris, they changed their neutral-sound- 
ing French names for Jewish-sounding pen names - a ges- 
ture of Jewish self-assertion. Around 1884 Georges Michel 
became Ephraim Mikhaél and Lazare Bernard became Ber- 
nard *Lazare. E. Mikhaél’s other Jewish “brother” was Ca- 
mille Bloch, from an Alsatian rabbinical family, who became 
a leading historian. 

E. Mikhaél moved to Paris as a schoolboy with his family. 
He began his literary career at age 17, while a pupil at the pres- 
tigious “lycée Fontanes,’ where, in a spirit of fraternal poetic 
exaltation, small literary groups sprang up, fed by intellectual 
pursuits and love of beauty. 

E. Mikhaél’s student years (1884-88) were spent at the 
Sorbonne and exclusive Ecole des Chartes, specializing in 
Latin and medieval studies, graduating as archivist-paleog- 
rapher, which won him an appointment at the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, a post he held until his untimely death. 

Mikhaél was a fine scholar, ever broadening his knowl- 
edge in the realms of Greek and Oriental studies, philoso- 
phy, and comparative religion. His vast fund of knowledge 
served both his theoretical speculations and his poetic inspi- 
ration and the thematic background for his literary creation. 
He was a prolific and intensive writer in the six years of his 
student and professional careers and regarded as the most 
gifted of his generation by Victor Hugo and Mallarmé among 
others. 

Although he is remembered primarily as a poet and 
quoted in the leading anthologies, he also excelled in po- 
etic prose (tales, prose poems, parables), composed fine dra- 
matic works (see La Fiancée de Corinthe, 1988), and impor- 
tant theoretical essays. Except for one small volume of poems, 
LAutomne (1886), he published primarily in literary journals, 
particularly La Pléiade, launched by his own little group and 
destined to become the famed and long-lived Mercure de 
France. The bulk of his writings appeared in a fine volume of 
verse and prose, published shortly after his death. 

Though he remained famous for his melancholy poems 
(“Crépuscule pluvieux,’ “Tristesse de septembre,” et al.), he 
had a dual personality: on the one hand he had a sad, pessi- 
mistic bent and on the other an innate love of life, whimsical 
and ironic, as in his satirical poems and some tales. He pro- 
gressed from an idle reverie on the theme of the fatal burden of 
solitude and self-concern (exemplified in “La dame en deuil” 
and “La captive” among others) towards an active meditation, 
no longer severed from real life and commitment. In his last 
major critical text, he stakes a claim for a “new art,” which 
rejects both the formal luxuriousness of the Parnasse school 
of poetry in favor of renewed freer expression and the flatly 
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naturalistic novel in favor of a type of literature that would 
stimulate philosophical reflection. This was to be the program 
of the “symbolists” for the next 15 years or so. 

A similar evolution is noticeable in E. Mikhaél’s overtly 
Jewish works. The author goes from allusive, ambiguous ref- 
erences to meaningful messages. Such poems as “La reine de 
Saba,” “Le mage,” “Lautomne” remain ambiguous. For ex- 
ample “Lautomne” makes a fairly clear allusion to the High 
Holy Days, but stresses the sadness of the season, the death 
of the old year, and an uncertain word of pardon rather than 
the opportunity for the soul’s renewal. A comparison between 
two parables, playing on the similar subject of the messianic 
messenger, is instructive. In an early tale, “Miracles,” a noble 
stranger arrives in a timeless city, filled with anonymous rab- 
bis and sages, full of “ridiculous common sense” and blind 
to higher insights. They ignore the stranger (maybe a “divine 
messenger”). The poet Azahel, a sort of philosopher and seer, 
remains torn between faith and reason. He retreats in super- 
stitious fear of the unknown. A much later tale, “Limposteur,’ 
takes up the same theme, but in a precise setting in time 
(month of Elul, ten years after the fall of Jerusalem) and space 
(Galilee, Tiberias). The story presents a group of authentic 
pious priests and rabbis, all with Hebrew names, prepared to 
seek and greet the messianic figure announced in Scriptures. 
But the unfinished story and the ironic behavior of the sup- 
posed messiah warn against deceptive prophecy (cf. the title 
“Limposteur”). This is in keeping with the author's evolution 
toward a rational philosophical outlook, a sane moralistic at- 
titude, and love of life, as an antidote against superstition and 
esoteric doctrines. In his major tales (“Halyartés,” “Le Soli- 
taire,” et al.) he presents a series of beautiful adolescent heroes, 
outstanding for their perfect purity of soul, thus condemned 
to solitude in a crude, vicious, and hypocritical world. The 
frequent theme of purity is balanced by a stinging satire of 
spurious mysticism in the midst of an evil society. 

[Denise R. Goitein] 


MIKHAIL, MURAD (1906-1986), Iraqi poet and educator. A 
*Baghdad lawyer, he was headmaster of the Shammash Jewish 
high school in Baghdad (1941-47). Some of his Arabic verse 
appeared in the Jewish press and a collection of love poems 
was published in 1931. Mikhail also wrote prose works in fa- 
vor of women’s rights and the peasants, and attacking super- 
stition. After immigrating to Israel in 1949, he specialized in 
Arab education and wrote several textbooks. 


[Shmuel Moreh] 


MIKHALEVICH, BEINISH (pseudonym of Joseph Izbitski; 
1876-1928), leader of the *Bund in Russia and Poland. Mikha- 
levich was born at Brest-Litovsk into a working-class family 
and at the age of 18 he joined a socialist circle. On the estab- 
lishment of the Bund, he was active in Bialystok and War- 
saw, set up its local organs there, and also wrote in its cen- 
tral newspaper Arbeter Shtime. After a period of arrest by the 
czarist police, he took part in the establishment of the Gar- 
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ber Bund and edited its organ Der Kemfer. In the following 
years — between repeated arrests, exile, and flight - he was an 
organizer, speaker, publicist, and propagandist of the Bund. 
In the internal struggles he belonged to the “soft” group that 
supported the Bund’s return to the Russian Social Democratic 
party (1906), and during the period of reaction, after the short- 
lived constitutional aftermath of the revolution, he belonged 
to the “anti-liquidators,” who demanded to continue illegal 
activities. Mikhalevich was the first to discuss the problem 
of the relationship between the Bund and the Jewish kehillah 
(the organized Jewish community) (1907). In 1912 he became 
a member of the central committee of the Bund and edited 
its weekly Tsayt in St. Petersburg. During World War 1 he was 
active in welfare and educational institutions in Vilna until his 
imprisonment by the German occupation forces for a leaflet 
he wrote against forced labor. 

The leftward turn of the Bund in independent Poland 
decreased Mikhalevich’s political standing and he devoted 
himself mainly to writing and to social and cultural work. He 
wrote in the Bund organ Folkstsaytung, and gave a historical- 
biographical description of the Jewish workers’ movement in 
three volumes: Zikhroynes fun a Yidishn Sotsialist (1921-23). 
He took part in the founding of the Central Yiddish School 
Organization (CysHO) and until his death served as its chair- 
man, visiting the U.S. in 1923-24 as its emissary and promoting 
the establishment of the Society for Helping Children’s Insti- 
tutions Overseas. He was also a member of the Jewish com- 
munity council in Warsaw (1925-28). One of the outstanding 
polemicists against Zionism, Mikhalevich was popular even 
among his opponents because of his honesty and attachment 
to Jewish values. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 5 (1963), 608-12; I. Cohen, War’s 
Tribulations and Aftermath (1943), 361; idem, in: Beinush Mikhalev- 
ich Gedenk Bukh (1951), incl. bibl.; A. Litvak, Mah she-Hayah (1945), 


237-45; A.S. Stein, Haver Artur (1953), index; J.S. Hertz et al. (eds.), 
Geshikhte fun Bund, 3 vols. (1960-66), indexes. 


[Moshe Mishkinsky] 


MIKHMORET (Heb. n72%; “Fishing Net”), moshav village, 
and vocational school in central Israel, near *Kefar Vitkin, 
founded in 1945 by World War 11 veterans, some of whom 
had learned fishing in Holland. The moshav is affiliated with 
Tenuat ha-Moshavim. Its economy is based on citrus groves, 
dairy cattle, and carp ponds. The village Mikhmoret Bet has 
developed the neighboring beach, one of the finest in the 
country, as a seaside resort. The fishery and seafaring school 
Mevoot Yam (“Approaches to the Sea”) constituted a cen- 
tral maritime training institute. In 1970 the three sections of 
Mikhmoret had a population of 720. In 2002 it was 1,050. 


[Efraim Orni] 


MIKHOELS, SOLOMON (stage and public name of Solo- 
mon Vovsi; 1890-1948), Yiddish actor; head of the Moscow 
State Jewish Theater; chairman of the Jewish *Anti-Fascist 
Committee. Born in Dvinsk (today Daugavpils, Latvia), Mik- 
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hoels studied law at St. Petersburg. In 1918 he joined Alexan- 
der *Granovsky’s Jewish drama studio, the next year follow- 
ing Granovsky to Moscow, where the group became the State 
Jewish Theater (GOsET). He was Granovsky’s chief actor, and 
succeeded him to the directorship in 1928 when he did not 
returned from abroad. In 1931 he opened a studio affiliated 
with the theater, which trained actors for all Jewish theaters in 
the U.S.S.R. Mikhoels, whose distinction lay in his command 
of both tragic and tragicomic roles, first attracted attention 
in 1921 in a performance of *Shalom Aleichem’s Agents. He 
was soon playing such famous Yiddish roles as Shimele So- 
roker in Two Hundred Thousand, Hotsmakh in Goldfaden’s 
The Witch, Benjamin in The Travels of Benjamin the Third by 
Mendele Mokher Seforim (S.Y. *Abramovitsh), and Shalom 
Aleichem’s Tevye. One of his most notable performances was 
King Lear in the production by Sergei Radlov in 1935. From 
August 1941, Mikhoels, as chairman of the Jewish Anti-Fascist 
Committee, launched fervent appeals to “our Jewish brethren” 
in the West to help the Soviet war effort against Nazi Ger- 
many. In 1943 he and the poet Itzik *Fefer traveled on behalf 
of the Anti-Fascist Committee to the U.S., Canada, Mexico, 
and England, where they were enthusiastically received by the 
Jewish public. At the end of World War 11, when survivors of 
the Holocaust and Jews returning from evacuation in Soviet 
Asia tried to resettle in their old homes, Mikhoels gradually 
became their spokesman and protector, interceding for them 
with the Soviet authorities. He apparently was also connected 
with the “Crimean project” which aimed at the settlement of 
homeless Jews in the Crimea. On Jan. 13, 1948, while on an of- 
ficial mission in Minsk on behalf of the State Committee for 
Theater Prizes, Mikhoels was brutally killed, ostensibly in an 
alleged car accident, but in reality executed by the Soviet se- 
cret police, on the order of Stalin. (Svetlana Alliluyeva, Stalin’s 
daughter, testified (in her book Only One Year) that her father 
was personally involved in covering up Mikhoels’ assassina- 
tion and presenting it as an accident.) On January 16, Mik- 
hoels was eulogized at his state funeral in Moscow in which 
many thousands of Jews participated. Mikhoels’ assassination 
was the first step in the process of the liquidation of all Jewish 
cultural institutions and of most outstanding Yiddish writers, 
artists, and actors which took place during the last years of 
Stalin’s rule. In 1952, four years after his death, Mikhoels was 
claimed as a Jewish nationalist, a “Joint agent,’ and a contact 
man with the U.S. intelligence in the “Doctors’ Trials.” During 
the de-Stalinization in the mid-1950s Mikhoels was de facto 
rehabilitated. In Tel Aviv a square was named in his honor in 
1962, on the tenth anniversary of the execution of Jewish writ- 
ers in the U.S.S.R. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: B.Z. Goldberg, The Jewish Problem in the 
Soviet Union (1961), index; K.L. Rudnitskiy (ed.), Mikhoels’ (Rus., 
1965); Sutskever, in: Di Goldene Keyt, no. 43 (1962); I. Ionasovich, Mit 
Yidishe Shrayber in Rusland (1959), passim. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
N. Vovsi-Mikhoels, My Father Solomon Mikhoels (Russian, 1984); G. 
Kostyrchenko, In the Captivity of the Red Pharaon (Russian, 1994). 


[Binyamin Eliav and Joseph Leftwich] 
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MIKULOV (Ger. Nikolsburg), town in S. Moravia, Czech 
Republic. The Mikulov community was the largest and most 
important in Moravia, and was the seat of the Landesrabbiner 
(“chief rabbi”) from apparently as early as 1574 until 1851. A Jew 
from Mikulov, a moneylender, is mentioned in a document 
of 1369, but there is no mention of Jews in the oldest known 
city record of 1414. An inscription in the synagogue (burned 
down in 1719) was dated 1450. The community was probably 
founded by expellees from Austria (1420), reinforced in 1454 
by those from *Brno (Bruenn) and *Znojmo (Znaim). The 
charter granted the Jews in 1591 guaranteed a self-elected com- 
munal administration (the revised charter of 1612 (renewed 
in 1708) removed the Jews from the jurisdiction of the town 
to that of the lord). In 1593 the Jews were permitted to trade 
in textiles. On the conquest of the town by the Swedes (1642), 
the Jews raised a quarter of the town’s contribution. Refugees 
from the *Chmielnicki massacres came to Mikulov in 1648. In 
1653 the *hevra kaddisha was founded. In 1657 there were 145 
families in the town. Their number was augmented in 1670 by 
expellees from Vienna, who at first kept apart from the local 
community, maintaining their own institutions and endeav- 
oring to return to Vienna. A hospital for infectious diseases 
was built in 1680. Jews who were captured on the conquest of 
*Belgrade were ransomed in 1688 and settled in Mikulov. Al- 
most the entire Jewish quarter, including the old synagogue 
and all records, was destroyed in a fire in 1719. The concomi- 
tant plunder led to a conflict between the central authorities 
and the local lord over military intervention. Under the lead- 
ership of Samson *Wertheimer, communities throughout Eu- 
rope offered assistance to the Jews of Mikulov. The municipal- 
ity bought up building sites to avoid the enlargement of the 
Jewish quarter, whose boundaries were fixed by an imperial 
commission in 1720. 

The prosperity of the community depended on its con- 
nection with the cultivation of wines and the wine trade and 
on the town’s position on the main road between Brno and 
Vienna. Many of the Jews were carters. The Jewish wine mer- 
chants leased vineyards, vats, and cellars or bought up the 
grape crops, paying in advance of the harvest. Jews also dis- 
tilled spirits and produced the special Moravian plum jam 
(povidl). In the 17 century, the Jews undertook to supply the 
whole town with candles, and in the 18 century the purvey- 
ors of gold and silver to the imperial mint lived in Mikulov. 
The community takkanot from the 18» century are preserved 
in the National Library in Jerusalem. The Jewish tailors, shoe- 
makers, and butchers were organized into guilds, with their 
own synagogues. However, most members of the commu- 
nity earned their livelihood in peddling, mainly in the vil- 
lages of Austria. 

Mikulov, the center of all activities of Moravian Jewry, 
was especially prominent when Samson Raphael *Hirsch held 
office as chief rabbi (1846-51). A German-language school, 
connected with a textile workshop, was opened in 1839. Joel 
Deutsch founded the Jewish institute for the deaf and dumb 
in 1844 (transferred to Vienna in 1852). Mikulov became a 
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political community (*Politische Gemeinde) after 1848. After 
the economic importance of the community had declined 
when the Vienna-Brno railroad line bypassed Mikulov, many 
of its members left (after 1848), moving mainly to Brno and 
Vienna, where a “Verein der Nikolsburger” (“association of 
Nikolsburgers”) grew up. The rapid decline in the commu- 
nity was reflected in the number of synagogues: 12 until 1868, 
five until the beginning of the 20" century, and then only 
two. The number of permitted families allotted under the 
*Familiants Laws was 620. From 3,020 persons in 1793, the 
community increased to 3,237 in 1830 and 3,680 in 1857, then 
fell sharply to 1,500 in 1869; 1,213 in 1880; 1,061 in 1890; 900 
in 1900; 778 in 1913; 573 in 1921; and 437 in 1930 (5.6% of the 
total population). 

The yeshivah of Mikulov was renowned, and many well- 
known rabbis held office in the town; nearly all of them were 
simultaneously chief rabbis of Moravia (see *Moravia). For a 
short period the town served as the seat of Hungarian chief 
rabbi and was a vital spiritual link between West Slovakian 
and Moravian Jewry. Until the mid-19" century Mikulov had 
the second largest Jewish community in the Czech-speaking 
lands. During World War 1, Jewish refugees from Poland were 
concentrated in Mikulov, where they had their own school 
and prayer room. The scholar Abraham *Trebitsch lived in 
Mikulov and Aloys and Joseph von Sonnenfels were natives 
of the town. 

In 1936 a Moravian Jewish museum was founded in Mi- 
kulov; it was transferred to Brno at the time of the Sudeten cri- 
sis, and from there to the Central Jewish Museum in Prague. 
The community dispersed at this time; many of its members 
were deported to the Nazi extermination camps from Brno 
in 1941. The community was revived for a short period after 
World War 11. In 1948 members of the Czechoslovak volunteer 
brigade (the so-called Sochor brigade) were concentrated in 
Mikulov before leaving for Israel - 120 soldiers and about 700 
family members. The old synagogue (Altschul) was thoroughly 
restored in the years 1990-92. Other Jewish buildings were all 
pulled down during the Communist regime in 1950-75. The 
ancient cemetery is well preserved and also serves as a reposi- 
tory for tombstones from other liquidated cemeteries. It con- 
tains the graves of numerous famous rabbis of Moravia and 
Hungary. The mass grave of 21 prisoners from the local labor 
camp murdered by the Nazis in April 1945 is located in the 
cemetery. The Jewish surname Naach/Nash is derived from 
the Yiddish abbreviation of the town’s name. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B.M. Trapp and V.R. Koenig, in: H. Gold 
(ed.), Juden und Judengemeinden Maehrens (1929), 417-50; A. Will- 
mann and H. Flesch, ibid., 45-52; I. Herrisch, ibid., 193-7 (on Led- 
nice); Y.Z. Kahane, in: Arim ve-Immahot be- Yisrael, 4 (1950), 210-310 
(bibl. 310-3); E.N.C. Roth, Takkanot Nikolsburg (1961); A. Engel 
(ed.), Gedenkbuch... Kuratoriums... (Ger., Czech, and Heb., 1936); D. 
Feuchtwang, in: Kaufmann Gedenkbuch (1900), 369-84; idem, in: Jue- 
disches Archiv, 1 (1928), nos. 3-4, 1-3; L. Loew, Gesammelte Schriften, 2 
(1890), 165-218; B. Brilling, in: Zeitschrift fuer die Geschichte der Juden 
in der Tschechoslowakei..., 2 (1931/32), 243-7; L. Moses, ibid., 5 (1938), 
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170-81; A. Scheiber, in: Yeda-Am, 5 (1958/59), 71-73; M. Freudenthal, 
in: MGw], 46 (1902), 268-70; W. Mueller, Urkundliche Beitraege (1903), 
passim; Baron, Community, 3 (1942), index; S. Simonsohn, Ha-Ye- 
hudim be-Dukkasut Mantovah, 2 (1965), index, s.v. Nikolsburg; M.H. 
Friedlaender, Kore ha—Dorot (Ger., 1876); G. Deutsch, in: Die Debo- 
rah, 2 (1902), 354-62; Y. Heilperin, Takkanot Kehillot Mehrin (1952), 
index; A. Freimann, in: ZHB, 20 (1917), 36f; M. Steinschneider, in: 
HB, 5 (1862), 128. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Fiedler, Jewish Sights of 
Bohemia and Moravia (1991), 114-16. 


[Meir Lamed / Yeshayahu Jelinek (2"¢ ed.)] 


MIKVA, ABNER J. (1926-_ ), judge, legislator, special counsel 
to U.S. President Bill Clinton. Born in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
Mikva attended public schools there. He served in the USS. 
Army Air Corps during World War 11, and graduated from 
the University of Chicago Law School in 1951. Mikva was law 
clerk to Supreme Court Justice Sherman Minton from 1951 to 
1952, then entered private practice in Chicago. 

In 1956 Mikva was elected to the Illinois state legislature, 
running as a Democrat but against the Democratic machine. 
He served in the state legislature for ten years, writing reforms 
of the state criminal code and state mental health facilities; he 
gained a reputation as an opponent of corruption in the state 
welfare system and apparently earned the enmity of Chicago 
Mayor Richard Daley. In 1968 he was elected to the U.S. House 
of Representatives. He lost his bid for reelection in 1972 when 
Chicago’ legislative districts were remapped, and he returned 
to Chicago, practicing law and teaching at Northwestern Uni- 
versity School of Law. 

In 1974 Mikva was reelected to Congress; he served there 
as a member of key committees until 1979, when President 
Jimmy Carter nominated him for the U.S. Court of Appeals 
in the District of Columbia. Mikva’s nomination was opposed 
by the National Rifle Association, and conservative opponents 
unsuccessfully challenged his appointment with a lawsuit. He 
served in the Court of Appeals from 1979, becoming chief 
judge in 1991. During his judicial career, Mikva wrote over 
300 opinions, many concerning free speech and consumer 
rights. In one noteworthy case, he ordered that a gay student 
be reinstated at the U.S. Naval Academy. He did not uphold 
the right of an air force captain to wear a yarmulke while on 
duty, though throughout the hearing whenever a skullcap was 
mentioned, he felt for the back of his head. 

In 1994 he gave up his judicial appointment to become 
White House counsel to President Bill Clinton. With this new 
appointment within the executive branch, Mikva had served 
in all three branches of the federal government. In 1995 he re- 
turned to teaching, writing frequently on political and judi- 
cial issues. He continued to be known as an advocate of free 
speech, in 2001 speaking out against acts of racial profiling 
and wrongful imprisonment of Muslim immigrants in the 


United States. 
[Dorothy Bauhoff (274 ed.)] 


MIKVAOT (Heb. nix1/?7; “Ritual Baths”), the sixth tractate 
in the order of Tohorot in the Mishnah and the Tosefta. The 
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tractate consists of ten chapters and deals wholly with the 
details of the *mikveh. Chapter 1 classifies mikvaot accord- 
ing to the grade of their purity and purifying effect, from 
ponds or ditches containing less than 40 seah (c. 750 liters; 
see *Weights and Measures) and therefore invalid, to those of 
the highest grade, consisting of mayim hayyim (“pure spring 
water”). Chapter 2 discusses cases of “doubtful impurity” (e.g., 
if person is not sure whether he has immersed properly or 
whether the mikveh was ritually fit), and then deals with the 
problem of mayim sheuvim (“drawn water”). Chapters 3 and 
4 continue with various aspects of mayim she’uvim, e.g., how 
a mikveh invalidated by mayim she'uvim can be made ritually 
fit, or how to direct rainwater from a roof into a mikveh with- 
out letting the water pass through a “vessel” in order to pre- 
vent the water’s becoming mayim sheuvim. Chapter 5 deals 
mainly with the fitness of springs, rivers, and seas as mikvaot. 
Chapter 6 is concerned with the question of a body of water 
linked with a mikveh, or two mikvaot connected so that the 
water of the one “touches” the water of the other (hashakah), 
which is of great significance in the construction of the mod- 
ern mikveh. Chapter 7 discusses the minimal requirement of 
40 seah, especially whether snow, ice, etc. may complete that 
measure. Chapter 8 first deals with the halakhic difference 
between mikvaot of the Holy Land and those of other coun- 
tries; it then discusses problems touching on seminal issue 
and menstruation. Chapter 9 discusses the problem of hazizah 
(“interposition”). Chapter 10 deals with vessels or any other 
artifact requiring purification in a mikveh. 

The Vienna manuscript of Tosefta Mikvaot contains seven 
chapters (and is missing one page, containing the end of the 
third chapter through the beginning of the sixth chapter), while 
the printed edition contains eight chapters. The Tosefta quotes 
traditions about queries raised by the inhabitants of “Assia” 
with the scholars of Jabneh during the three pilgrim festivals 
(4:6); about R. Gamaliel and Onkelos the Proselyte bathing in 
the sea at Ashkelon (6:3); and about discussions which took 
place among 32 scholars in Lydda (7 (8):11). Although there is 
no Babylonian or Jerusalem Talmud on Mikvaot, several of its 
Mishnayot are explained in the Babylonian Talmud; for exam- 
ple, Mishnah 4:1 is explained in Shabbat 16b, Mishnah 7:2 in 
Yevamot 82b and Zevahim 22a, Mishnah 7:4 in Shabbat 144b, 
Mishnah 8:4 in Hullin 24b, Mishnah 9:1 in Shabbat 57a, and 
Mishnah 9:5 and 6 in Shabbat 114a. The Mishnah of this tractate 
was translated into English by H. Danby (1933) and the Soncino 
Press (1948), while J. Neusner has recently published a transla- 
tion of both the Mishnah (1991) and the Tosefta (2002). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Albeck, Shishah Sidrei Mishnah, Seder 
Tohorot (1959), 337-9. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Epstein, The Ga- 
onic Commentary on the Order Toharot (Heb.) (1982); S. Lieberman, 
Tosefet Rishonim, vol. 4 (1939); J. Neusner, A History of the Mishnaic 
Laws of Purities (1974-77), vols. 13-14; idem, From Mishnah to Scrip- 
ture (1984), 73-79; idem, The Mishnah Before 70 (1987), 181-94; idem, 
The Philosophical Mishnah, 2 (1989), 281-93; idem, Purity in Rabbinic 
Judaism (1994), 145-54. 


[Arnost Zvi Ehrman] 
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made great efforts to obtain information about him, includ- 
ing the kidnapping of Mustafa Dirani, the Amal security chief 
who first had custody of Arad. The German government too 
used its good offices to obtain information about Arad, and his 
wife, Tami, met with heads of state as Arad’s plight became a 
cause celebre and a part of Israel’s popular consciousness — but 
all to no avail. In 2004 the Born To Freedom Foundation, set 
up to secure his release, offered a $10 million reward for in- 
formation about his whereabouts. During his captivity, Arad 
received the rank of lieutenant colonel. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: www.ron-arad.org.il; www.1omillion.org. 


[Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 


ARAD, YAEL (1967-_) Israeli judoist, first Israeli to win an 
Olympic medal. Arad was born in Tel Aviv and began studying 
judo at the age of eight. At 16 she was the runner-up in the 56- 
kg class in the German Open for Cadets. Because judo was an 
underdeveloped and underfinanced sport in Israel, Arad went 
to Europe and Japan for training, steadily improving before 
placing second in the German Open in 1988, and third at the 
European Championships the following year. In 1990, Arad 
defeated the world no. 1 and no. 2 judoists before losing in the 
finals, winning the silver medal at a tournament in Germany. 
She finished second at the 1993 World and European Cham- 
pionships, and placed fifth at the 1995 World Championships. 
By the 1996 Olympics, Arad had competed in 49 international 
competitions, winning 24 medals: seven gold, eight silver, and 
nine bronze, and had been Israeli champion 16 times. But it 
was her silver medal at Barcelona in 1992 that elevated Arad 
to a place in Israeli history beyond the world of sports. Af- 
ter 40 years of Olympic competition Israel had finally won 
a medal, placing Israel on the map of international athletic 
achievements and uniting the country in a sporting event in 
a way not seen since the 1977 European basketball champi- 
onship. Wanting to overcome what she called Israel’s “mental 
barrier” against winning a medal, she took the silver in the 
half-middleweight class (61-kg) and promptly dedicated it 
to the victims of the 1972 Munich massacre. Arad competed 
again at the 1996 Atlanta Games, but she suffered from a 
viral infection and lost in the bronze medal round and placed 
fifth. Arad was elected to the Israeli Olympic Committee 
in 1997 and was a judo coach for Israel at the 2000 Sydney 


Olympics. 
[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 


ARAD, YITZHAK (1926-_), ghetto activist, partisan, under- 
ground fighter, 1pF officer, and historian. Born Isaac Rudnicki 
in Swieciany, Lithuania, Arad began his underground activi- 
ties at the age of 15 in his hometown when he was captured 
by the Germans and put to work cleaning confiscated Soviet 
weapons. Arad was able to steal a gun and together with a 
group of friends formed an underground group. In 1943, the 
group escaped from the ghetto to the forest and joined a con- 
tingent of Soviet partisans. After the war, he immigrated to 
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Israel illegally and became active in the underground against 
the British. 

Known by his Russian partisan nickname, “Tulka,’ he 
continued to serve in the newly created Israel Defense Forces 
and as a career officer moved up the ranks in the Armored 
Corps. Arad’s last position in the 1pF was chief education of- 
ficer, retiring from active service with the rank of brigadier 
general. 

Arad served as chairman of the directorate of Yad Vashem 
from 1972 to 1993, in all likelihood the last survivor to hold 
that position. Under his leadership, Yad Vashem developed 
various monuments, including the Warsaw Ghetto Square, 
with its imposing recreation of Nathan Rapoport’s sculptures 
honoring the Resistance fighters, and the Valley of the Com- 
munities, a commemorative sculptural series of walls depict- 
ing 5,0000 Jewish communities destroyed in the Holocaust. 
It opened the Children’s Memorial to the Holocaust designed 
by Israeli architect Moshe *Safdie. Arad was deeply sensitive 
to the role of Yad Vashem within Israeli society as the con- 
science of the Shoah and also to its task of Holocaust com- 
memoration. 

As a scholar, his expertise was on the Holocaust in the 
areas of the former Soviet Union. He is the author of the two- 
volume History of the Holocaust: Soviet Union and Annexed 
Territories (2004); Belzec, Sobibor, Treblinka: The Operation 
Reinhard Death Camps (1987); Ghetto in Flames: The Struggle 
and Destruction of the Jews of Vilna (1982); the memoir Parti- 
san: From the Valley of Death to Mount Zion (1979); and An- 
thology on Armed Jewish Resistance. He also served as editor 
for The Pictorial History of the Holocaust (1990), The Ein- 
satzgruppen Reports: Selections from the Dispatches of the Nazi 
Death Squads’ Campaign against the Jews: 7/41-1/43 (1989), 
and Ponary Diary, July 1941-November 1943: A Bystander’s Ac- 
count of a Mass Murder (2005). He co-edited Documents on 
the Holocaust: Selected Sources on the Destruction of the Jews 
of Germany and Austria, Poland, and the Soviet Union (1981) 
and contributed to The Encyclopedia of the Holocaust. Arad 
testified in war crimes trials in Israel and was a consultant for 
the U.S. Holocaust Memorial Museum. 


[Beth Cohen and Yitzchak Mais (2"4 ed.)] 


ARADUS, Phoenician city (modern Ruad) on a small island 
off the Syrian coast, about two miles from Tartouse. Aradus 
was among the many cities to receive a copy of the pact con- 
cluded between the Romans and *Simeon b. Mattathias, the 
Hasmonean (142 B.c.E.). A century later Mark Anthony re- 
stored the rights of the Jews in Aradus, as well as in other cit- 
ies of the area, following the defeat of Gaius Cassius. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: I Macc., 15:23; Jos., Ant., 14:323; M. Stern, 
Ha-Te’udot le-Mered ha-Hashmona’im (1965), 131f. 
[Isaiah Gafni] 


°ARAFAT, YASSER (1929-2004), chairman of the *Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization (PLO), 1969-2004, a founding 
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MIKVEH (Heb. 717%; pl. mikvaot; Hebrew for a “collection” 
or “gathering” [of water]), a pool or bath of clear water, im- 
mersion in which renders ritually clean a person who has be- 
come ritually unclean through contact with the dead (Num. 
19) or any other defiling object, or through an unclean flux 
from the body (Lev. 15) and especially a menstruant or post- 
partum woman (see *Ablution; *Niddah; *Purity and Impu- 
rity, *Ritual; *Taharat ha-Mishpahah). It is similarly used for 
vessels (Num. 31:22-23). Today the chief use of the mikveh is 
for women, prior to marriage, following niddut, and follow- 
ing the birth of a child, since the laws of ritual impurity no 
longer apply after the destruction of the Temple. Mikveh im- 
mersion is also obligatory for proselytes, as part of the cere- 
mony of conversion. In addition immersion in the mikveh is 
still practiced by various groups as an aid to spirituality, par- 
ticularly on the eve of the Sabbath and festivals, especially the 
Day of Atonement (see *Ablution) and the custom still obtains, 
in accordance with Numbers 31: 22-23 to immerse new ves- 
sels and utensils purchased from non-Jews. At the beginning 
of the 21% century, mikveh immersion also frequently consti- 
tuted a symbolic expression of a new spiritual beginning for 
both women and men, in all branches of Jewish practice. In 
addition to conversion to Judaism, rituals have developed in- 
corporating mikveh immersion as part of bar mitzvah and bat 
mitzvah (coming of age); prior to marriage for men as well 
as women; in cases of miscarriage, infertility, and illness; and 
following divorce, sexual assault, or other life-altering events. 
An indication of the probable long-term impact of this trend 
is the increased construction of mikvaot by non-Orthodox 
Jewish communities in North America. 

It is emphasized that the purpose of immersion is not 
physical, but spiritual, cleanliness. Maimonides concludes 
his codification of the laws of the mikveh with the follow- 
ing statement: It is plain that the laws about immersion as a 
means of freeing oneself from uncleanness are decrees laid 
down by Scripture and not matters about which human un- 
derstanding is capable of forming a judgment; for behold, they 
are included among the divine statutes. Now ‘uncleanness’ is 
not mud or filth which water can remove, but is a matter of 
scriptural decree and dependent on the intention of the heart. 
Therefore the Sages have said, ‘If a man immerses himself, 
but without special intention, it is as though he has not im- 
mersed himself at all? 

Nevertheless we may find some indication [for the moral 
basis] of this: Just as one who sets his heart on becoming clean 
becomes clean as soon as he has immersed himself, although 
nothing new has befallen his body, so, too, one who sets his 
heart on cleansing himself from the uncleannesses that be- 
set men’s souls — namely, wrongful thoughts and false con- 
victions — becomes clean as soon as he consents in his heart 
to shun those counsels and brings his soul into the waters of 
pure reason. Behold, Scriptures say, ‘And I will sprinkle clean 
water upon you and ye shall be clean; from all your unclean- 
nesses and from all your idols will I cleanse you [Ezek. 36: 25]’ 
(Yad, Mikvaot 11:12). 
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Although Maimonides in this passage states that lack of 
intention invalidates the act under all circumstances, a view 
which is found in the Tosefta (Hag. 3:2), the halakhah, as in 
fact codified by him (Yad, ibid. 1:8), is that the need for inten- 
tion applies only for the purpose of eating holy things, such as 
*maaser and terumah. For a menstruant, and before eating or- 
dinary food, though intention is desirable in the first instance, 
its lack does not invalidate the immersion. The importance of 
intention in the laws of ritual impurity is further illustrated 
by the fact that the rabbis permitted fig cakes which had 
been hidden in water - an action that would normally make 
the food susceptible to uncleanness — because they had been 
put there in order to hide them and not in order to wet them 
(Makhsh. 1:6). This stress on intention passed from Judaism 
into Islam. “Purity is the half of faith” is a saying attributed to 
Muhammad himself and in general the laws of uncleanness 
in Islam bear a striking resemblance to those of Judaism (En- 
cyclopedia of Islam, s.v. Tahara). 

According to biblical law any collection of water, drawn 
or otherwise, is suitable for a mikveh as long as it contains 
enough for a person to immerse himself (Yad, ibid. 4:1). The 
rabbis, however, enacted that only water which has not been 
drawn, i.e., has not been in a vessel or receptacle, may be 
used; and they further established that the minimum quan- 
tity for immersion is that which is contained in a square cu- 
bit to the height of three cubits. A mikveh containing less 
than this amount (which they estimated to be a volume of 
40 seah, being between 250-1,000 liters according to various 
calculations) becomes invalid should three log of drawn wa- 
ter fall into it or be added. However, if the mikveh contains 
more than this amount it can never become invalid no mat- 
ter how much drawn water is added. These laws are the basis 
for the various ways of constructing the mikveh (see below). 
To them a whole talmudic tractate, *Mikvaot, is devoted, and 
Maimonides assigns them a whole treatise of the same name. 
The laws can be conveniently divided into two parts, the con- 
struction of the mikveh itself, and the water which renders it 
valid or invalid. 

The mikveh is valid, however built, providing that it has 
not been prefabricated and brought and installed on the site, 
since in that case it constitutes a “vessel” which renders the 
water in it “drawn water” (“mayim sheuvim”; Mik. 4:1). It may 
be hewn out of the rock or built in or put on the ground, and 
any material is suitable. It must be watertight, since leakage 
invalidates it. It must contain a minimum of 40 seah of valid 
water, and, although it was originally laid down that its height 
must be 47 in. (120 cm.) to enable a person standing in it to 
be completely immersed (Sifra 6:3), even though he has to 
bend his knees (Sifra 6:3) it was later laid down that providing 
there is the necessary minimum quantity of water, immersion 
is valid while lying down. 


The Water 


All natural spring water, providing it is clean and has not been 
discolored by any admixtures is valid for a mikveh. With re- 
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gard to rainwater, which is ideal for a mikveh, and melted snow 
and ice (even if manufactured from “drawn” water) which are 
also valid, care must be taken to ensure that the water flows 
freely and is not rendered invalid by the flow into it being 
stopped, thus turning it into “drawn water.” In addition the wa- 
ter must not reach the mikveh through vessels made of metal 
or other materials which are susceptible to ritual uncleanness. 
This is avoided by attaching the pipes and other accessories 
to the ground, by virtue of which they cease to have the sta- 
tus of “vessels.” Similarly the mikveh is emptied from above 
by hand, by vacuum, or by electric or automatic pumps. The 
emptying through a hole in the bottom is forbidden since the 
plug may be regarded as a “vessel” as well as giving rise to the 
possibility of a leakage. 

There is, however, one regulation with regard to the 
mikveh which considerably eases the problems of assuring a 
supply of valid water. Once it possesses the minimum quantity 
of 40 seah of valid water even though “someone draws water 
in a jug and throws it into the mikveh all day long, all the wa- 
ter is valid” In addition “if there is an upper mikveh contain- 
ing 40 seah of valid water, and someone puts drawn water in 
the upper mikveh, thus increasing its volume, and 40 seah of 
it flows into the lower pool, that lower pool is a valid mikveh” 
(Yad, Mikvaot 4:6). It is thus possible to exploit limitless quan- 
tities of valid water. 


Various Forms of Mikveh 

The above regulations determine the various kinds of mikveh 
which are in use. In rare cases where there is a plentiful supply 
of valid water, spring or rain- (or sea-) water which can con- 
stantly replenish the mikveh, the only desiderata which have 
to be complied with are to ensure that the water does not be- 
come invalidated by the construction of the mikveh, render- 
ing it a “vessel” or by going through metal pipes which are not 
sunk in the ground, as detailed above. 

Since, however, mikvaot are usually constructed in ur- 
ban and other settlements where such supplies are not freely 
available, the technological and halakhic solution of the valid 
mikveh depends essentially upon constructing a mikveh with 
valid water and replenishing it with invalid water, taking ad- 
vantage of the fact that the addition of this water to an origi- 
nally valid one does not invalidate it. 

The following are among the systems used: 

1. The basic mikveh consists of the minimum valid amount 
of 40 seah of rainwater. To this rainwater, ordinary water may 
subsequently be added through a trough which is absorbent, 
dug in the ground, or one made of lean concrete at least three 
handbreadths (c. 30 cm.) long, and one wide. Through this de- 
vice the added water is regarded as coming from the ground 
and not through a “vessel.” The resultant mixture of both types 
of water passes into the mikveh through a hole in the dividing 
wall. Since the added water is regarded as “seeding” the original 
valid water, it is called the ozar zeriah (“store for seeding”). 

2. In a second system the added drawn water is not pre- 
viously mixed with the rainwater, as in the previous case, but 
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flows directly onto the basic rainwater mikveh through an ap- 
erture in the wall of the mikveh, the diameter of which must be 
“the size of the spout of a water bottle” (c. 2 in.; 5-6 cm., Mik. 
6:7). This method is called ozar hasnakah (“the store produced 
by contact”). Both the above methods, though they answer the 
halakhic needs, have their disadvantages in operation and in 
maintenance, particularly through the exhaustion of the rain- 
water and the stagnation of the standing water. The other sys- 
tems are aimed at overcoming these drawbacks. 

3. The “dut” is a cistern or tank built into the ground 
to store rainwater. When changing the water in the mikveh, 
it is filled each time with at least 21 seah of rainwater from 
the cistern and water is then added from the “store for seed- 
ing” by conduction. The water in the mikveh is brought into 
contact with the “contact store” by the method mentioned 
above. Though indeed this method overcomes the many 
shortcomings and halakhic problems, it nevertheless requires 
an extensive area for the cistern, and large areas of roof and 
pipes for filling with considerable amounts of rainwater in 
the winter. 

4. Both a “store for seeding” and a “contact store” are 
built on each side of the mikveh. Each store has an aperture 
connecting its water with that of the mikveh. 

5. A single “store” consisting of both “seeding” and “con- 
tacting”” 

6. A “store” upon a “store.” A “contact store” is built on 
two stories joined by an aperture with the diameter of “the 
spout of a bottle.” The water of the mikveh is validated by 
means of the hole in the party wall between the mikveh and 
the upper “store.” 

7. A “contact store” under the floor of the mikveh, con- 
nected by means of a hole the size of “the spout of a water 
bottle.” 

The mikvaot of Jerusalem as well as the oldest mikvaot in 
other towns of Erez Israel are built in general by the method 
of the “contact store” as well as by the “store of seeding.” In 
the new settlements and elsewhere the mikvaot are built in the 
main only by the method of the “store of seeding” (a system 
approved by Rabbi A.I. Karelitz, the “Hazon Ish”). Latterly 
mikvaot have been built by the method of two “stores.” 

In recent years vast improvements have been made in the 
hygienic and other aspects of the mikveh. An early enactment, 
attributed to Ezra, that a woman must wash her hair before 
immersing herself (BK 82a) may be provided for by the now 
universal custom of having baths as an adjunct to mikvaot, 
the use of which is an essential preliminary to entering the 
mikveh, and especially in the United States they are provided 
with hairdressing salons and even beauty parlors. 

The regulations for constructing the mikveh are compli- 
cated and its construction requires a considerable knowledge 
of technology combined with strict adherence to the halakhah, 
and it should be built only after consultation with, and under 
the supervision of, accepted rabbinic authorities. Neverthe- 
less in order to increase the use of this essential requirement 
of traditional Judaism, a book has been published which con- 
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sists almost entirely of instructions for making a valid “Do it 
yourself” mikveh (see D. Miller in bibl.). 


[David Kotlar / Judith Baskin (2™4 ed.)] 


History and Archaeology 

During the Second Temple period (roughly from 100 B.c.£. to 
70 C.E.), the Jewish population in Palestine had a very distinc- 
tive practice of purification within water installations known 
as mikvaot. Large numbers of stepped-and-plastered mikvaot 
have been found in excavations in Jerusalem, in outlying vil- 
lages, as well as at various rural locations. Most of the installa- 
tions in Jerusalem were in basements of private dwellings and 
therefore must have served the specific domestic needs of the 
city inhabitants. Numerous examples are known from the area 
of the “Upper City” of Second Temple period Jerusalem (the 
present-day Jewish Quarter and Mount Zion), with smaller 
numbers in the “City of David” and the “Bezetha Hill” A few 
slightly larger mikvaot are known in the immediate area of the 
Temple Mount, but these installations could not have met the 
needs of tens of thousands of Jewish pilgrims from outside the 
city attending the festivities at the Temple on an annual basis. 
It would appear that the Bethesda and Siloam Pools - to the 
north and south of the Temple Mount - were designed at the 
time of Herod the Great to accommodate almost all of the 
ritual purification needs of the large numbers of Jewish pil- 
grims who flocked to Jerusalem for the festivals. In addition 
to this, those precluded from admission to the Temple, owing 
to disabilities and bodily defects, would have sought miracu- 
lous healing at these pools and this is the background for the 
healing accounts in the Gospel of John (5: 1-13; 9: 7, 11). 

Although water purification is referred to in the Old 
Testament, in regard to rituals and the Jewish Temple in Jeru- 
salem, with washing, sprinkling, and dipping in water, we do 
not hear of specific places or installations that people would 
constantly frequent for the purpose of ritually cleansing their 
flesh. The term mikveh was used in a very general sense in the 
Old Testament to refer to a body of water of indeterminate 
extent (cf. Gen. 1:10; Ex. 7:19), or more specifically to waters 
gathered from a spring or within a cistern (Lev. 11: 36) or wa- 
ters designated for a large reservoir situated in Jerusalem (Isa. 
22: 11). None of these places are mentioned as having been 
used for ritual purification in any way. Hence, the concept of 
the mikveh as a hewn cave or constructed purification pool at- 
tached to one’s dwelling or place of work is undoubtedly a later 
one. A distinction must be made therefore between the puri- 
fication practices as they are represented in biblical sources, 
with Jewish water immersion rituals of the Second Temple pe- 
riod, as well as with later customs of mikvaot prevailing from 
medieval times and to the present day (see below). 

The basis for our information about what was or was not 
permitted in regard to mikvaot appears in rabbinic sources: the 
tractate Mikvaot in the Mishnah and Tosefta. One must take 
into consideration, however, that this information might very 
well be idealized, at least in part, and that the reality of purifi- 
cation practices in Second Temple times may have been much 
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more flexible than one would suppose from these sources. Jo- 
sephus Flavius is silent in his writings about the purification 
installations of his time, and the few references in Dead Sea 
Scroll manuscripts are definitely not to be relied upon to gen- 
eralize about the common Jewish purification practices cur- 
rent in Second Temple period Palestine. The Mishnah (Mik. 
1:1-8, ed. Danby) indicates that there were at least six grades of 
mikvaot, listed from the worst to the best: (1) ponds; (2) ponds 
during the rainy season; (3) immersion pools containing more 
than 40 seah of water; (4) wells with natural groundwater; 
(5) salty water from the sea and hot springs; and (6) natural 
flowing “living” waters from springs and in rivers. Clearly 
the ubiquitous stepped-and-plastered installation known to 
scholars from archaeological excavations since the 1960s and 
now commonly referred to as the mikveh (referred to under 
No. 3, above) was not the best or the worst of the six grades of 
mikvaot as set forth in the Mishnah. It is referred to as follows: 
“More excellent is a pool of water containing forty seah; for in 
them men may immerse themselves and immerse other things 
[e.g., vessels]” (Mik. 1:7). The validity of mikvaot was appar- 
ently one of the subjects occasionally debated in the “Cham- 
ber of Hewn Stone” in Jerusalem (Ed. 7:4). 

Stringent religious regulations (halakhot) are referred 
to in regard to certain constructional details and how the in- 
stallations were to be used. A mikveh had to be supplied with 
“pure” water derived from natural sources (rivers, springs or 
rain) throughout the year and even during the long dry sea- 
son, and it had to contain a minimum of 40 seah of water 
(the equivalent of less than one cubic meter of water) so that 
a person might be properly immersed (if not standing, then 
lying down). Once the natural flow of water into a mikveh 
had been stopped, it became “drawn” water (mayim she’uvim). 
Water could not be added mechanically, but there was a pos- 
sibility of increasing the volume by allowing drawn water to 
enter from an adjacent container, according to the sources, so 
long as the original amount of water did not decrease to be- 
low the minimum requirement of water. Hence, an additional 
body of water, known since medieval times as the ozar (the 
“treasury” ), could be connected to the mikveh, and linked by 
pipe or channel. There was, of course, the problem of the wa- 
ter becoming dirty or stagnant (though not impure), but the 
mikveh was not used for daily ablutions for the purpose of 
keeping clean. Indeed, people appear to have washed them- 
selves (or parts of their bodies, notably the feet and hands) 
before entering the ritual bath (Mik. 9:2). Basins for cleans- 
ing feet and legs have been found in front of the mikvaot of 
Herodian dwellings in Jerusalem. 

The mikveh was required, according to the rabbinical 
sources, to be sunk into the ground, either through construc- 
tion or by the process of hewing into the rock, and into it nat- 
ural water would flow derived from a spring or from surface 
rainwater in the winter seasons. There was, of course, the prob- 
lem of silting (Mik. 2:6). The phenomenon of silts gathering 
within a mikveh was referred to quite clearly in rabbinic texts. 
For instance, in reference to the minimum quantity of water 
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required in a mikveh for it to be ritually permissible, we hear 
that: “if the mud was scraped up [from the pool and heaped] 
by the sides, and three Jogs [a measure] of water drained down 
therein, it remains valid [for cleansing purposes]; but if the 
mud was removed away [from the pool] and three logs rained 
down therefrom [into the pool] it becomes invalid” (Mik. 2:6). 
Elsewhere, we are told about certain damming operations 
made inside the mikveh: “if the water of an immersion pool 
was too shallow it may be dammed [to one side] even with 
bundles of sticks or reeds, that the level of water may be raised, 
and so he may go down and immerse himself” (Mik. 7:7). 

The walls and floors of the mikveh chambers were plas- 
tered (frequently made of slaked quicklime mixed with nu- 
merous charcoal inclusions); ceilings were either natural rock 
or barrel-vaulted with masonry. These installations are dis- 
tinguished by flights of steps leading down into them and ex- 
tending across the entire breadth of the chamber; such ubiq- 
uitous steps, however, were not referred to in the sources. The 
riser of the lowest step tended to be deeper than the rest of 
the steps, presumably to facilitate the immersion procedures 
when the level of water had dropped to a minimum. Some of 
these steps had a low raised (and plastered) partition which 
is thought to have separated the descending impure person 
(on the right) from the pure person leaving the mikveh (on 
the left). Similarly there were mikvaot with double entrances 
and these may indicate that the activities carried out inside 
them resembled those undertaken in installations with the 
partitioned steps. This arrangement of steps and/or double 
entrances is known mainly from Jerusalem, but also from 
sites in the vicinity, as well in the Hebron Hills and at Qum- 
ran. The installations from Jerusalem and the Hebron Hills 
with the single partitions fit well the double lane theory, that 
it was constructed to facilitate the separation of the impure 
from the pure, but at Qumran, installations were found with 
three or more of these partitions, which is odd. According to 
one suggestion (Regev) maintaining the utmost in purity in- 
side the mikveh, reflected by the addition of features such as 
the partitions, would have been a concern mainly for priests, 
but little support for this hypothesis has been forthcoming 
from the archaeological evidence itself. Indeed, Galor rightly 
points out that the partitions are at best symbolic rather than 
functional, and that in some of the installations at Qumran 
they were not even practical, providing in one installation a 
stepped lane which was only 6 in. (15 cm.) wide! 

The mikveh was also used for the purifying of contami- 
nated vessels (e.g. Mik. 2:9—-10, 5:6, 6:1, 10:1; cf. Mark 7:4). It is 
not surprising, therefore, that in the excavation of mikvaot at 
Jericho and Jerusalem, some were found to contain quantities 
of ceramic vessels. Alternatively, it is quite possible that such 
mikvaot were intended specifically for the purpose of clean- 
ing vessels and were never used for the immersion of people. 
At Jericho, in one mikveh, located in the northern sector of 
the main Hasmonean palace, hundreds of intact ceramic ves- 
sels (mainly bowls) of the first century B.c.E. were found in 
a silt layer on the floor of one installation. It is quite possible 
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that these vessels were abandoned at one stage of the cleans- 
ing process because there was too much silt inside the instal- 
lation, a phenomenon referred to in the Mishnah (see Mik. 
2:10). A large concentration of pottery was also found trapped 
beneath a collapse of ashlars in the lower part of a mikveh, 
dating to the first century B.c.E., which was uncovered in the 
Jewish Quarter excavations in the Old City of Jerusalem. The 
concentration of pottery found there mainly consisted of an 
unspecified number of small bowls, mostly intact. 

The date of the first appearance of stepped-and-plastered 
mikvaot is a matter still debated by scholars, but the general 
consensus of opinion is that this occurred in the Late Hellenis- 
tic (Hasmonean) period, at some point during the end of the 
second century B.C.E. or very early in the first century B.c.E. 
One thing is certain: only a handful of mikvaot are known 
from the time of the Hasmoneans, whereas by contrast large 
numbers of mikvaot are known dating from the time of Herod 
the Great (late first century B.c.E.) and up to the destruction 
of Jerusalem (70 c.£.). This, therefore, led Berlin to conclude 
that the appearance of mikvaot cannot predate the mid-first 
century B.C.E., but there is sufficient evidence at Jerusalem, 
Jericho, Gezer, and elsewhere to support an earlier date than 
that. What there can be no doubt about is that the floruit in 
the use of mikvaot was in the first century C.E. 

To sum up what we know about the use of the household 
mikveh in the first century based on the rabbinic texts and ar- 
chaeological finds: the average size of the mikveh suggests that 
ritual bathing was ordinarily practiced individually (no more 
than one person would enter the installation at a time) and the 
location of mikvaot within the basements of private dwellings 
suggests this purification was done regularly and whenever 
deemed necessary. The purpose of the immersion was to ritu- 
ally cleanse the flesh of the contaminated person in pure wa- 
ter, but it may also have been undertaken within households 
before eating or as an aid to spirituality, before reading the 
Torah or praying. It was neither used for the cleansing of the 
soul nor for the redemption of sins (as with the purification 
procedures of John the Baptist), or any other rituals (except for 
the conversion of proselytes following their acceptance of the 
Torah and circumcision; Pes. 8:8). One assumes that disrobing 
took place before the immersion and that new garments were 
put on immediately afterwards. Ritual bathing could be con- 
ducted in the comfort of a person’s dwelling, but there were 
also more public mikvaot such as those used by peasants and 
other workers (such as quarrymen, potters, and lime burn- 
ers) who would cleanse themselves at various locations in the 
landscape. A few mikvaot are known in the immediate vicinity 
of tombs, but they are quite rare indicating that ritual purifi- 
cation following entrance into tombs was not common. The 
mikveh was not used for general cleaning and ablution pur- 
poses: this was done in alternative installations located within 
the house, or in public bathhouses instead. 

The fact that so many mikvaot are known from greater 
Jerusalem, from within the city itself as well as from the vil- 
lages and farms in its hinterland, is a very clear reflection of 
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the preoccupation Jerusalemites had in the first century with 
the concept of separating and fixing the boundary between 
the pure and the impure. A general concern about purity was 
common to all Jews at that time and especially in the city that 
contained the House of God - the Jewish Temple. There are 
definitely no grounds for linking the phenomenon of mikvaot 
in Jerusalem to any one specific group within Judaism, as some 
have done. In the eyes of the inhabitants of the city, a clear 
separation would have been made between the use of natu- 
ral and built places for purification. While rabbinical sources 
may have extolled the higher sanctity of immersing in natu- 
ral sources of water, the ease with which immersion could 
be made in a specifically designed installation situated in the 
basement ofa house, made it far more convenient than having 
to set forth into the countryside in search of a natural source 
of water in which one might seek to purify oneself. Natural 
sources of water were either situated at a distance from the 
city (e.g., the Jordan River), or were difficult to access (e.g., a 
spring used for irrigation for agriculture), or were only avail- 
able at the right season in the year (e.g., pools in rocky depres- 
sions that filled up after the winter rains). Above all, it would 
appear that convenience counted as the most important con- 
sideration when a mikveh came to be built in the first cen- 
tury. A stepped-and-plastered installation in the basement of 
a house satisfied all those who wished to immerse themselves 
ona regular basis for purification. To that end the installation 
had to have had a satisfactory incoming source of pure water, 
and in most instances rainwater sufficed. Everything else was 
done for reasons of fashion and personal preference, and one 
should include such things as footbaths outside the mikveh, 
double entrances, and lane partitions on the steps. The idea 
that the construction of mikvaot was done in strict accor- 
dance and adherence to religious rules and stipulations (such 
as those debated in the “Chamber of Hewn Stone’; Ed. 7:4) 
is highly unlikely and finds no support in the archaeologi- 
cal evidence itself. Hence, the information about mikvaot as 
it appears in the tractates of the Mishna and Tosefta should 
probably be regarded as representing a certain degree of rab- 
binical idealism rather than the complete reality of empirical 
practice of mikveh construction that was supposedly passed 
down through the generations following the destruction of 
Jerusalem in 70 C.E. 

The important and obvious conclusion, however, is that 
the rise in the popularity of this installation during the first 
century c.E. no doubt reflects changing attitudes that were 
coming to the fore in regard to the perception of everyday 
purity and possible sources of ritual contamination. In a way, 
we may regard the later rabbinical writings on the subject of 
mikvaot as the reflected culmination of a heightened process 
of Jewish awareness regarding purity that began to intensify 
particularly in the mid-first century c.z. An unprecedented 
number of mikvaot ultimately came to be built, sometimes 
with more than one or two installations per household, and 
not just in the city of Jerusalem but in the outlying villages 
and farms as well. This development may also be paralleled 
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with the sudden upsurge seen in the manufacturing of stone 
vessels in the mid-first century c.g. (from c. 50 C.E. or per- 
haps 60) onwards. Such vessels were perceived of as being 
able to maintain purity and as such were extremely popular in 
the “household Judaism” assemblage of that time (see Berlin 
2005), with small mugs and large (kalal) jars serving a particu- 
larly useful task during hand-washing purification procedures. 
Perhaps we should regard mikvaot and stone vessels as two 
sides of the same coin representing the overall “explosion” of 
purity that took place within Judaism in the first century c.E. 
(“purity broke out among the Jews”; Tosef. Shab. 1:14), stem- 
ming from changing religious sensibilities on the one hand 
and perhaps serving on the other as a form of passive Jewish 
resistance against encroaching features of Roman culture in 
the critical decade or so preceding the Great Revolt. 


[Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


The Mikveh in Medieval and Modern Times 

From Israel the halakhot of the mikveh and its construction 
spread to Europe, first and foremost to Italy. Eleazar b. Yose 
taught a halakhah on the topic of cleanness in Rome and his 
colleagues agreed with it (Tosef., Nid. 7:1). The close connec- 
tion between Italy and Germany through the medium of the 
scholars of Alsace and the communities of Spires, Worms, 
and Mainz brought the spread of the halakhot of Erez Israel 
and their mikvaot were built according to the traditional for- 
mat. In the Middle Ages the mikveh constituted civically an 
integral part of the Jewish center and synagogue, not merely 
in Byzantine Israel (Huldah, Maon-Nirim, etc.) but also in It- 
aly, Germany, Bohemia, Lithuania, Poland, and other places. 
The most ancient remnants of mikvaot in Germany have been 
uncovered in Cologne from 1170, Spires 1200, Friedberg 1260, 
Offburg 1351, and in Andernach, too, in the 14 century. The 
most typical is in Worms - a subterranean building with 19 
steps descending to the entrance hall and then another 11 steps 
to the mikveh itself. A similar mikveh exists in Cairo and in the 
vault of the Tiferet Israel synagogue in Jerusalem. In Europe 
the architectural lines were influenced by the environment and 
by the builders who were generally not Jews (who had no en- 
try to the trade guilds). The architectural and other details of 
their construction are remarkable by their precision - the outer 
and inner ornamentation, the capitals of the pillars, beauti- 
ful inscriptions, etc.; a mixture of Oriental and European ele- 
ments created architectural solutions for the special problems 
of building the mikveh. In place of Roman modes, the Gothic 
and Baroque left their mark on the outer and inner style. 

In many instances the mikvaot of the Middle Ages served 
as bathhouses because of the order forbidding Jews to wash 
in the rivers together with Christians. 

The views of the halakhic authorities in all generations 
differed with reference to many details of the mikveh. From 
this stemmed the great difference in the ways of building and 
in the systems of installation. Modern technology demands 
solutions of many problems, such as the permissibility of the 
use of reinforced concrete, porous concrete for the trough of 
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validation, floor tiles to prevent leaking of the water. In ev- 
ery generation the authorities of each generation have delved 
deeply into the sources of the halakhah and its reasons, and 
from them have come to clear decisions for the planner and 
builder, leaving extensive scope for his imagination and his 
ability to coordinate halakhah with technology. 


[David Kotlar] 
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MIKVEH ISRAEL (Heb. Oxy m7), Israel agricultural 
school, E. of Tel Aviv-Jaffa. Established in 1870, it is the old- 
est Jewish rural community in Erez Israel. The school was 
founded by the *Alliance Israélite Universelle on the initiative 
of Charles *Netter, who visited the country for the first time 
in 1868. He then visualized such a school as the beginning 
of a future network of Jewish villages. In 1870 Netter obtained 
a lease of 650 acres (2,600 dunams) of land from the Turk- 
ish government, personally receiving the firman from the 
sultan in Constantinople. In the summer of 1870 he opened 
the school, which he directed until 1873, gaining support from 
the *Anglo-Jewish Association and from individuals and inter- 
esting Baron Edmond de *Rothschild in the enterprise. In 1882 
the first *Bilu pioneers found work and were trained at Mikveh 
Israel immediately upon their arrival in the country. During 
his visit to Erez Israel in 1898, Theodor *Herzl greeted Kaiser 
William 11 at the entrance of Mikveh Israel. Joseph *Niego di- 
rected the school from 1891 and Eliyahu *Krause from 1914 to 
1955. Numerous species of fruit and forest trees were tried out 
there in the early years, and under Krause, Mikveh Israel be- 
came a pioneering ground for the introduction and improve- 
ment of new farm branches. Hebrew became the language 
of instruction soon after Krause had taken over. In the Israel 
*War of Independence (1948), the school was attacked several 
times. Since the 1930s Mikveh Israel has become an important 
education center for *Youth Aliyah. In 1968 it had 940 inhab- 
itants (pupils, teachers, instructors, and other personnel). In 
the mid-1990s, the population was approximately 1,545, declin- 
ing to 749 in 2002. Mikveh Israel has been instrumental in de- 
veloping novel techniques in citrus and other farm branches, 
introducing avocado cultivation and the acclimatization of 
many livestock strains, and while it operated the Mikveh Israel 
wine cellars produced select wines and liqueurs. At the turn 
of the 20" century, the campus housed a state and state-re- 
ligious agricultural high school and a school for agriculture 
technicians. It occupied 1.2 sq. mi. (3.2 sq. km.) and included 
a cultural center, a library named after Krause, experiment 
stations, and a botanical garden featuring over 1,000 species. 
Agriculture included field crops, fruit orchards, citrus groves, 
greenhouse crops, sheep, poultry, and bees. The name is taken 
from Jeremiah 14:8 and 17:13 and means “Israel’s Hope.” 


{Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 
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MILAN, city in Lombardy, N. Italy. The presence of Jews in 
Milan in the Late Roman period is attested by three Jewish in- 
scriptions, two of which refer to the “father of the community.” 
In 388, *Ambrose, bishop of Milan, expressed regret for fail- 
ing to lead his congregation in burning down the synagogue 
which instead had been destroyed “by act of God” It was soon 
rebuilt, but about 507 was sacked by the Christian mob, whose 
action was condemned by the Ostrogothic ruler Theodoric. 
The community presumably continued in existence, though 
there is little evidence in succeeding centuries except for vague 
references to Jewish merchants and farmers in the tenth cen- 
tury. With the spread of Jewish communities through north- 
ern Italy in the 13 century that of Milan was also revived, but 
in 1320 the podesta issued a decree expelling the Jews. In 1387 
Duke Gian Galeazzo Visconti granted privileges to the Jews in 
the whole of *Lombardy; these were confirmed by Francesco 
Sforza and his successors. An important court Jew was Elia 
di Sabato da Fermo, who in 1435 became the personal physi- 
cian of the duke Filippo Maria Visconti. When in 1452 Pope 
Nicholas v approved the Jewish right of residence in the duchy, 
he specifically authorized the construction of a synagogue in 
Milan. Pope Pius 11 demanded a levy of one-fifth on the pos- 
sessions of the Jews to subsidize a Crusade (1459), but was 
opposed by Duke Francesco Sforza. In 1489, under Ludovico 
il Moro, the Jews were expelled from the entire Duchy. They 
were soon readmitted, except to Milan itself where a Jew could 
only stay for three days. Similar conditions continued under 
the last Sforza dukes and after 1535, when the Duchy of Mi- 
lan came under Spanish rule. In 1541 Emperor Charles v con- 
firmed that Jews were allowed to live in various towns of the 
territory, but not in Milan. Thus, when the Jews were finally 
expelled in 1597, there were none in Milan itself. 

Jews began to return to Milan at the beginning of the 
196 century, when Milan was the capital of the Napoleonic 
Kingdom of Italy. An area for a Jewish cemetery was bought 
already before 1808. In 1820 around seven families lived in 
Milan; in 1840, there were already 200 Jews there. Jews came 
to Milan from the neighboring Kingdom of Sardinia to study 
at the university, as the learning centers were open to Jews. In 
1848 some Jews were active in the rebellion against Austrian 
rule. In 1859 Milan became a part of the new Italian kingdom 
and the Jews received full rights. In 1870 there were more than 
700 Jews in the city. 

‘The first synagogue was built in 1840 in Via Stampa. In 
1892 the synagogue of Via Guastalla was erected, designed by 
the architect Luca Beltrami. 

Because of the great commercial and industrial develop- 
ment around Milan which now followed, the city became a 
center of attraction for new immigrants. In 1920, 4,500 Jews 
resided in Milano. In the same year the Jewish school was 
founded. 

[Attilio Milano / Samuel Rocca (2™! ed.)] 
Holocaust Period 
Already after World War 1, Jews from Central and Eastern 
Europe established themselves in Milan. However, only after 
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Hitler assumed power did many refugees arrive from Central 
Europe; this flow continued illegally during the first years of 
war. In 1938 no fewer than 12,000 Jews were living in Milan. 
Between 1939 and 1941 around 5,000 Jews escaped to Pales- 
tine or the United States. During the autumn of 1943, the Ger- 
mans carried out an anti-Jewish raid in the course of which the 
community synagogue was completely destroyed, after it was 
damaged during a bombardment. Many Jews were captured 
and killed by the Germans in the towns and villages where 
they had taken refuge. In all, 896 Jews were deported between 
1943 and 1945. The biggest massacre took place at Meina on the 
shores of the Lake Maggiore, where 16 Jews were murdered at 
the end of September 1943. 


Contemporary Period 

At the end of the war, 4,484 Jews were living in Milan and 
were joined temporarily by many refugees from camps in 
Lombardy. The soldiers of the Jewish Brigade with the help 
of such members of the community as Raffaele *Cantoni, 
operated a refugee center at Via Unione 5. Most of the ref- 
ugees continued on illegally to Palestine under the British 
Mandate. A number of Jewish immigrants came to Italy after 
1949 from Egypt and, to a lesser degree, from other Arab coun- 
tries; 4% came from Israel. The Jewish population of Milan 
in 1965 numbered 8,488 persons out of a total of 1,670,000 
inhabitants, with the Sephardi and Oriental element predomi- 
nating. In the 1950s and 1960s assimilation was widespread, 
especially among the Italian element, with the proportion 
of mixed marriages fluctuating around 50%. Still Milan 
emerged in this period as one of the leading and most pros- 
perous communities in Europe. The most dominant and 
important figure of this period was the philanthropist Sally 
*Mayer, who was the president of the community from 1946 to 
his death in 1953. His son, Astorre Mayer, who for years pre- 
sided over the Italian Zionist Federation and was honor- 
ary consul general of Israel, succeeded his father as presi- 
dent of the community. After the *Six-Day War (1967), some 
3,000 Jews, who fled persecution in Egypt, and above all in 
Libya, sought refuge in Italy. In 1967 there were 8,700 Jews 
in Milan. Jews from Iran and Lebanon arrived in Milan in 


the 1970s. 
[Sergio DellaPergola / Samuel Rocca (2™4 ed.)] 


On January 27, 1993, the Contemporary Jewish Docu- 
mentation Center (CDEC) inaugurated in Milan the largest 
Jewish videotheque in Europe with 700 titles including *Ho- 
locaust documentaries found through research in East Euro- 
pean archives. The cpEc archives and research facilities will 
be totally renovated thanks to donations by Eliot Malki, an 
Egyptian Jewish businessman who came to Milan in the 1970s. 
It included a modern conference center. The synagogue on Via 
Guastalla was restored and celebrated its 100 anniversary. 
Jewish silver ceremonial objects stolen during World War 11 
were returned to the synagogue by the Milan Fine Arts and 


History Department. 
[Lisa Palmieri-Billig] 
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At the outset of the 21%* century the community num- 
bered around 6,500 Jews. The main school, sponsored by the 
community, is named after Sally Mayer. Besides the synagogue 
in Via Guastalla, which follows the Italian rite, there are seven 
other synagogues and houses of prayer of the Italian, Persian, 
Lebanese, and Ashkenazi communities, as well as a rest home 
for elderly people. The journal of the Jewish Community is I] 
Bollettino della Comunita di Milano. 
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MILANO, ATTILIO (1907-1969), historian of Italian Ju- 
daism. Milano was born in Rome, where he studied law and 
economics. He immigrated to Israel in 1939 with the incep- 
tion of the racist laws in Italy, settling in Ramat ha-Sharon, 
where he worked as a manufacturer. Milano’ historical stud- 
ies deal mostly with the economic and social conditions of 
various Italian Jewish groups, particularly stressing the study 
of the causes and consequences of usury and relations with 
the Roman Catholic Church. His Bibliotheca Historica Italo- 
Judaica (1954, 1964, and RMI, 1966) is an indispensable biblio- 
graphical tool for the study of Italian Jewry; it includes articles 
published in various periodicals by Milano himself. Among 
his important works are Storia degli Ebrei Italiani nel Levante 
(1949), Storia degli Ebrei in Italia (1963), and II Ghetto di Roma 
(1964). He was editor of the department for Italian Jewish his- 
tory of the Encyclopaedia Judaica. 

His Storia degli Ebrei in Italia, originally published in 1963 
(reprinted in Torino, 1992), has become a “classic” for the his- 
tory of the Jews in Italy, and it is quoted very frequently. His 
fine collection of books, periodicals, articles and documents on 
the history and traditions of the Jews in Italy was donated to 
the Research Center for Italian Jewish Studies in Jerusalem. 
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[Alfredo Mordechai Rabello (24 ed.)] 


MILBAUER, JOSEPH (1898-1968), poet. Born in Warsaw, 
Milbauer was raised in Brussels where, in 1914, he met Sha- 
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lom *Aleichem, some of whose works he later translated. He 
went to Paris in 1921. Milbauer’s early verse collections were 
well received. During the 1930s he was for a time editor of the 
Univers Israelite, but his outspoken Zionist opinions brought 
him into conflict with the paper’s directors, and he resigned. 
Milbauer fought in both world wars and was a prisoner of war 
but after some harrowing experiences arrived in Erez Israel 
as an illegal immigrant in 1944. He headed the French desk 
at the *Keren Ha-Yesod, and was a co-founder of a French 
literary circle which developed into the Association des Am- 
itiés Israél-France. Milbauer published several more vol- 
umes of poetry, often inspired by the landscape of Israel. His 
other works include translations of S.Y. *Agnon, H.N. *Bialik, 
and S. *Tchernichowsky and the anthology Poétes yiddisch 
daujourd hui (1936). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Vigée, in: L’Arche, 134 (1968), 63-64. 
[Pascal Themanlys] 


MILETUS, city in Asia Minor captured by Alexander the 
Great in 334 B.c.E. According to a document cited by Josephus 
(Ant. 14:244-6), the inhabitants of Miletus during the Roman 
period attacked the Jews, “forbidding them to observe their 
Sabbaths, perform their native rites or manage their produce 
[tithes] in accordance with their custom.” The Roman pro- 
consul, Publius Servilius Galba, the author of the aforemen- 
tioned document, was informed at Tralles of the inhabitants’ 
actions by Prytanis, the son of Hermas and a citizen of Mi- 
letus. The proconsul subsequently ruled in favor of restoring 
the rights of the Jewish population. An inscription from the 
Roman theater refers to “the place of the Jews who are also 
called God-fearing.”” A ruined building dating from the late 
Roman-Byzantine period has been surmised by some to have 
been a synagogue. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schuerer, Gesch, 3 (1909), 16, 110, 125, 1745 
Juster, Juifs, 1 (1914), 252 n. 3; Frey, Corpus, 2 (1952), 14-15; E.L. Suke- 
nik, Ancient Synagogues in Palestine and Greece (1934), 40-42; Mayer, 


Art, nos. 816-7. 
[Isaiah Gafni] 


MILEVSKY, AHARON (1904-1986), rabbi of the Jewish 
Ashkenazi community in Montevideo, Uruguay. He was born 
in Lithuania and studied at the yeshivot of Grodno and Slo- 
bodka, and in 1924-29 in the yeshivah in Hebron. In 1930-37 
he was rabbi in Lithuania. In 1937 Rabbi Milevsky was invited 
to serve as community rabbi in Montevideo. He published two 
books with exegesis of Maimonides’ writings: Minhat Aharon 
(1941) and Nahalat Aharon (1951). A third book, Helkat Aha- 
ron, was published posthumously (1991). In 1970 he settled 
in Jerusalem. 


MILEYKOWSKY, NATHAN (Netanyahu; 1879-1935), 
Zionist preacher. Born near Kovno, Lithuania, Mileykowsky 
was educated in the Volozhin yeshivah and ordained in the 
rabbinate. While in Volozhin he displayed talent as a preacher 
and speaker and spent two years with the preacher J.L. Yevz- 
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erow. At the age of 20, he was sent by Y. *Ischlenow on a 
propaganda tour of Siberia, and from that time he became a 
preacher and speaker on behalf of Zionism. In 1908 he settled 
in Poland, taught in the Hebrew high school of M. Krinski 
in Warsaw, and participated in its management. He contin- 
ued his propaganda tours in the cities and towns of Poland. 
During World War 1 he was a preacher in the Ohel Yaakov 
synagogue in Lodz. In 1920 Mileykowsky settled in Palestine, 
where he served as the principal of a school in Safed. From 
1924 to 1929 he was sent to England, Carpatho-Russia (then 
part of Czechoslovakia), and the United States on a mission 
for the Jewish National Fund and the Keren Hayesod. Toward 
the end of his life, he settled in Herzliyyah and was active in 
the Farmers’ Association. During the *Arlosoroff murder trial 
(1933-34), he set up a committee for the defense of the ac- 
cused. Some of his speeches are included in his anthologies 
Ha-Nevi’im ve-ha-Am (“The Prophets and the People,” 1913) 
and Folk un Land (1928). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tidhar, 1 (1947), 186-7; EZD, 3 (1965) 417-93 


LNYL, 5 (1963), 621. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


MILGRAM, STANLEY (1933-1984), U.S. social psycholo- 
gist. Born in New York City, Milgram attended public schools 
in the Bronx, then earned a bachelor’s degree in political sci- 
ence at Queens College in 1954. Convinced by an advisor to 
change his field of study to psychology, Milgram entered Har- 
vard University, where he studied under Solomon Asch and 
Gordon Allport, receiving his doctoral degree in social psy- 
chology in 1960. 

That year Milgram joined the faculty of Yale University 
as an assistant professor, and in 1961 he began his experiments 
on obedience to authority. He found, in studies conducted at 
Linsly-Chittenden Hall, that 65 percent of the subjects (ordi- 
nary citizens of New Haven) followed instructions to admin- 
ister what they believed were harmful, even potentially fatal, 
electric shocks to an unwilling stranger — simply because they 
were directed to do so by an authority figure dressed in a lab 
coat. At the end of the experiment, the subjects were told that 
the victim did not actually receive shocks. Milgram’s findings, 
released in 1963, were considered alarming; critics, including 
the American Psychiatric Association, initially questioned the 
ethics of the experiment. In time, however, Milgram’s experi- 
ment was considered a milestone in the study of the social as- 
pects of obedience and the primary documentation of what 
came to be called “situationism,” whereby external situations 
override internal perceptions and moral standards. It is widely 
regarded as the most powerful experiment ever conducted in 
social psychology. Milgram, in his work Obedience to Author- 
ity (1974), used his findings to explain a range of shocking be- 
havior, from guards in Nazi concentration camps to American 
soldiers at the My Lai massacre. 

Milgram taught at Harvard from 1963 to 1967, where he 
conducted other noteworthy research, including the lost-let- 
ter technique and the “small world” problem, which both con- 
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cerned the degrees of separation between randomly selected 
people. The studies gave rise to the popular expression “six 
degrees of separation.” 

In 1967 Milgram was named the head of the social psy- 
chology doctoral program at the City University of New York. 
In 1980 he was appointed a distinguished professor at the City 
University Graduate Center, where he continued to teach until 
his death in 1984. His research in the 1970s and early 1980s is 
considered to have established the subfield of urban psychol- 
ogy. Milgram's work continues to be widely cited in psychology 
textbooks, and its influence on popular culture has extended to 
a television movie, The Tenth Level (1976), and a Broadway play, 
Six Degrees of Separation, which was adapted for film in 1993. 


[Dorothy Bauhoff (2"¢ ed.)] 


MILGROM, JACOB (1923- ), U.S. Bible scholar. Born in 
New York City and educated at Brooklyn College (B.A. 1943) 
and the Jewish Theological Seminary (B.H.L. 1943, M.H.L. 
1946, D.H.L 1953, D.D. 1973), Milgrom was a rabbi at Con- 
servative synagogues in Orange, New Jersey (1948-51) and 
Richmond, Virginia (1951-65). He taught at Virginia Union 
University, Graduate School of Religion (1955-65); the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley; Graduate Theological Union 
(1965-72), where he directed the Jewish Studies Program; and 
the ucB study center at the Hebrew University, and he was 
named emeritus professor of Hebrew and Bible studies. Mil- 
grom was a Guggenheim Fellow, a Fulbright Fellow, a fellow 
of the Institute for Advanced Studies and of the Albright In- 
stitute of Archaeological Research, both in Jerusalem, and a 
fellow of the American Academy for Jewish Research. In 1994 
he and his wife, also an academic, moved to Jerusalem, where 
he began teaching at the Hebrew University and the Jewish 
Theological Seminary. 

An outstanding Bible scholar, Milgrom is recognized as 
one of the leading authorities on Leviticus, as a result of his 
commentary on that book, his best-known work. Milgrom 
believes that “theology is what Leviticus is all about,’ and his 
massive commentary, according to critics, is distinguished by 
its comprehensiveness and thoroughness in its examination 
not only of the sources, authorship, meaning, and significance 
of the text, but of the ancient and modern commentary and 
scholarship on it. He has been praised, in particular, for his 
generosity in discussing theories and interpretations other 
than his own, even going so far as to cite his own students by 
name and arguing respectfully with them. Milgrom’s interpre- 
tations have not met with universal agreement, but his com- 
mentary has established itself as the modern standard. 

Milgrom’s books include Studies in Levitical Terminology 
(1970), Cult and Conscience: The Asham and the Priestly Doc- 
trine of Repentance (1976), Studies in Cultic Theology and Ter- 
minology (1983), The Jps Torah Commentary: Numbers (1990), 
and Leviticus: A New Translation With Introduction and Com- 
mentary (1-16, 1991; 17-22, 2000; 23-27, 2001). He also pub- 


lished over 200 scholarly articles. 
[Drew Silver (2™4 ed.)] 
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MILHAUD, DARIUS (1892-1974), French composer. Mil- 
haud was born in Aix-en-Provence and was descended from 
an old Jewish family that claimed to have been among the 
first settlers in southern France after the fall of Jerusalem. He 
entered the Paris Conservatory at the age of 17, was soon at- 
tracted by the theater, and between 1910 and 1916 composed La 
Brebis egarée, Agamemnon, and Le pauvre matelot. He became 
acquainted with the composer Eric Satie and the writers Paul 
Claudel and Jean Cocteau and, when Claudel was appointed 
French minister to Brazil, he asked Milhaud to become his 
secretary. Milhaud spent almost two years (1917-18) in Rio de 
Janeiro, and his musical impressions of Brazil echo in many of 
his compositions. After his return to Paris, he joined a circle 
of progressive artists, the musicians of which formed an inner 
circle later known as “Les Six.’ A versatile and prolific com- 
poser, Milhaud wrote music for concert, stage, and screen, and 
for voice and orchestra. South American rhythms, U.S. jazz, 
Jewish synagogal traditions (especially those of his native re- 
gion, the *Comtat Venaissin), 12-tone music, and trends and 
styles of great divergence merge in his works. Yet the mixture 
is always unmistakably his own. 

Milhaud’s most important contributions to 20'-century 
music are to be found in some of his operas: Les Choéphores 
(1915); Esther de Carpentras (1925, with text by Armand *Lu- 
nel); Christophe Colomb (1928); Bolivar (1943); and the bib- 
lical opera David which Milhaud composed with Lunel for 
the Jerusalem Festival of 1954. Milhaud wrote concertos for 
almost every orchestral instrument, ballets, short and full- 
scale symphonies, chamber music, songs, piano music, and 
cantatas. Among the best known of his compositions on Jew- 
ish themes are his Service Sacré (1947), and two song cycles 
with piano accompaniment: Poémes juifs (1916) and Chants 
populaires hébraiques (1925). He also wrote musical settings 
of Psalms for solo voices and chorus; the ballet La Création 
du Monde (1923); a piano suite, Le Candélabre a sept branches 
(1951); and music for various festival prayers. 

When France collapsed in 1940 Milhaud immigrated to 
the U.S. and became a professor at Mills College, Oakland, 
California. After 1947 he divided his time between the U.S. 
and Paris, where he became a professor of composition at the 
Conservatory. The story of his life and musical beliefs was 
told in Notes sans musique (1949; Notes Without Music, 1953), 
which also appeared in Hebrew, and in Entretiens avec Claude 
Rostand (1952). During his later years Milhaud suffered from 
rheumatoid arthritis which confined him to a wheelchair for 
long periods of time. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Collaer, Darius Milhaud (Fr., 1947); H.H. 
Stuckenschmidt, Schoepfer der neuen Musik (1958), 204-16; P. Claudel, 
Correspondence Paul Claudel and Darius Milhaud 1912-1953 (1961); 
Grove, Dict.; Riemann-Gurlitt; McG. 


[Peter Emanuel Gradenwitz] 
MILIAN, MAXIMIN (Mendel Gruenberg; 1885-1953), Ro- 


manian journalist and short-story writer. Born in Ploesti, 
Milian wrote for various papers and was editorial secretary of 
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Lupta (“The Fight”) until the antisemitic regime of Octavian 
Goga in 1937. He devoted himself to Jewish problems and con- 
tributed to Curierul Israelit (“Jewish Courier”). His volumes 
of short stories included Pacatul iubirii (“Sin of Love; 1910) 
and Puternicul (“The Strong,’ 1910). In 1933 he gave warning 
of the dangers of Nazism in the book, 15 zile in imperiul lui 
Hitler (“15 Days in Hitler’s Empire”). 


MILIBAND, RALPH (1924-1994), British academic and so- 
cialist theorist. Born in Brussels, Miliband was a member of 
*Ha-Shomer ha-Za’ir before fleeing to England with his father 
in 1940 just before the German invasion of Belgium. He was 
educated at the London School of Economics and came under 
the influence of Harold *Laski. An independent socialist, in 
the 1950s, Miliband was associated with E.P. Thompson, John 
Saville, and other active intellectuals of the British “New Left” 
Miliband taught at the London School of Economics before 
moving to Leeds University as professor of politics from 1972 
to 1978. He was best known for his influential political works 
such as Parliamentary Socialism (1961), which argued that the 
British Labour Party, heavily weighed down by constitutional 
niceties, could never enact true socialism, and by works such 
as The State in Capitalist Society (1969) and Capitalist Democ- 
racy in Britain (1982), all written from an independent Marx- 
ist position. In his later Socialism for a Skeptical Age (1994), 
Miliband admitted the previous failures of socialism, but re- 
mained an independent, pro-democracy Marxist to the end. 
His son DAVID (1965— ), who was educated at Oxford and 
MIT, was a leading figure on the moderate Labour left. He ed- 
ited Reinventing the Left (1994) and became a Labour member 
of parliament in 2001. He was made minister for schools by 
Tony Blair in 2002 and entered the cabinet as cabinet secre- 
tary in 2004. Unlike his father, David Miliband was a mod- 
erate center-leftist, and headed Tony Blair’s Policy Unit after 
Blair became prime minister in 1997. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; M. Newman, Ralph Miliband 
and the Politics of the New Left (2002). 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 


MILICH, ADOLPHE (1884-1964), French painter, born in 
Tyszowce, Poland; a member of the school of Paris. He origi- 
nally worked as a sign painter, finally settling in Paris in 1920. 
During the German occupation he lived in Switzerland. Milich 
worked in oils and watercolors, and painted landscapes, still 
lifes, large compositions of women bathing, and portraits. He 
particularly loved the Mediterranean landscape of Provence 
and of the area around Lugano. His painting owes much to 
his long study of the old masters. Among modern painters, 
the strongest influence is that of Cézanne. Milich cultivated 
his own idiom regardless of fashion. His work is well thought 
out and serene, and is characterized by its joyful color har- 
monies. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Huisman, Milich (Fr., 1949); Roth, Art, 
665. 
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father of the Fatah organization (1959), and first chairman 
of the *Palestinian Authority from its establishment (1994). 
A distant relative of the prominent Husseini family, Arafat 
was educated in Egypt and graduated from Cairo University 
as an engineer. He then established the Palestinian Students 
Union, centered in Gaza, and was its first chairman. He later 
became politically active in Kuwait while working there as 
an engineer 1957-60 (reportedly after briefly serving in the 
Egyptian Army in 1957). 

In the late 1950s, Arafat was a co-founder of the Fatah, as 
a clandestine Palestinian national liberation movement, which 
soon had branches among Palestinians residing in Arab states 
and among students in Europe. In January 1965, shortly after 
the establishment of the pLo under Egyptian-Jordanian pa- 
tronage, Fatah embarked on guerrilla activity, launched from 
Arab territories against Israel. 

From the outset Arafat emerged as Fatah’s leader al- 
though until the early 1990s his status was of primus inter 
pares, sharing a collective leadership with his two main co- 
founders, Khalil al-Wazir (Abu Jihad) and Salah Khalaf (Abu 
Iyad). When in mid-1968 the pLo turned into an umbrella- 
organization of various guerilla groups, popular associations, 
and voluntary groups, with Fatah gaining effective control of 
the organization, Arafat was elected spokesman of the PLo. In 
February 1969 he became chairman of its Executive Commit- 
tee and the pLo’s leader and commander-in-chief. Henceforth, 
Arafat became the symbol-figure of the Palestinian people, its 
national cause, and claim for statehood. 

As Fatah’s leader, Arafat was responsible for the planning 
and execution of continuous sabotage and terrorist operations 
committed by this organization in Israel. Shortly after the 1967 
war, Arafat failed in his attempt to organize a network of Fatah 
cells in the West Bank that would implement classical guer- 
rilla warfare against Israel: Arafat himself fled to east Jordan 
and the newly established guerrilla infrastructure was exposed 
and eliminated by Israel. As a result, Fatah and other guer- 
rilla organizations that had mushroomed after the 1967 war 
established themselves in the Jordanian territory from which 
they fired mortars and rockets against Israel, infiltrated into 
the West Bank for military purposes, and continued to mobi- 
lize people and establish active cells in this area. The growing 
armed presence of Palestinian armed groups gradually led to 
the creation of a “state within a state” - which soon began to 
threaten the Jordanian regime and authority, culminating in 
the Jordanian monarch’ decision to eliminate the armed Pal- 
estinian presence on his land, beginning in September 1970. 
During this period of repeated Palestinian-Jordanian tension, 
armed clashes and serious violations of Jordanian sovereignty 
by militant Palestinian groups, Arafat became known for his 
diplomatic juggling on the inter-Arab level, indecisiveness, 
poor credibility, and lack of control of the numerous Palestin- 
ian factions. Above all, Arafat’s main concern was to maintain 
as wide as possible a consensus with regard to his position as 
the ultimate Palestinian national leader. 
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In the wake of the 1967 defeat sustained by the Jorda- 
nian army and the loss of its Jordanian territorial base, Fa- 
tah expanded its guerrilla operations from 1971 to the Arab 
and international arena under the name “Black September” 
(attacks on Jordanian, Israeli, and Western targets, includ- 
ing aviation). 

Arafat's early leadership of Fatah was marked by ex- 
tremely militant and intransigent ideology and action toward 
Israel — as reflected in the Palestinian National Charter of 1968. 
He refused to accept any kind of compromise or coexistence 
with a Jewish state in historic Palestine. His personal inclina- 
tion was patently conservative, with a measure of Islamist ten- 
dencies. However, with the beginning of a peace process in the 
Middle East following the 1973 war, Arafat emerged increas- 
ingly as a pragmatic politician, keen on exploiting opportu- 
nities, without losing support of both the right and left wings 
within his own Fatah organization or the PLO as a whole. 

In 1974, amid American mediation efforts aimed at par- 
tial Israeli-Arab settlement, Arafat and his mainstream fac- 
tion ceased to commit hijacking and international terrorism, 
believing that such operations could harm the PLo’s interna- 
tional interest in being included in the diplomatic process over 
the implementation of uN Security Council Resolution 242. 

Henceforth, Arafat led the pLo to a gradual accommo- 
dation to the new circumstances of growing international rec- 
ognition of the acute problem of Palestinian national rights 
due to the Arab employment of oil as a political weapon in 
the conflict with Israel. 

Arafat was the main force behind the pLo’s historic deci- 
sion at the twelfth session of the Palestinian National Coun- 
cil (June 1974), which decided, inter alia, that the PLO would 
establish a fighting Palestinian national authority in any lib- 
erated part of Palestine. This indicated the first shift from a 
vision of retrieving the whole territory of Palestine to a prag- 
matic policy acquiescing in the establishment of a Palestinian 
state in the West Bank and *Gaza Strip. This was followed by 
the decision of the Arab summit held in Rabat in October 1974 
to recognize the PLO as the sole legitimate representative of 
the Palestinian people. Another indication of the pLo’s rising 
international prestige was Arafat's speech at the uN General 
Assembly in November of that year in which he combined a 
message of continued armed struggle with an “olive branch.” 

During the Lebanese civil war, which erupted in April 
1975, Arafat made an effort to remain out of the internal Leb- 
anese conflict, but to no avail. As in the case of Jordan, leftist 
Palestinian factions dragged Arafat's Fatah into the fray. By 
early 1976 Arafat became deeply involved in the Lebanese civil 
war in close alignment with Kamal Junblat, the leading figure 
of the Lebanese leftist camp. In this capacity, Arafat became 
increasingly alienated from Damascus and seen as an obsta- 
cle to its efforts to put an end to the crisis. Syria's invasion of 
Lebanon in June, which developed into a full-scale military 
confrontation with the Palestinian-Lebanese coalition, se- 
cured Syrian domination of the Lebanese arena and rendered 
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Morality and War in Judaism 

The prophetic view of the end of days is expressed in the 
words: “and they shall beat their swords into plowshares, and 
their spears into pruning hooks; nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn war any more” (Isa. 
2:4). But until those days arrive, there may be times when 
war is required. In such circumstances, halakhah views war 
as a necessity, and participation therein as an obligation un- 
der certain circumstances. 

A soldier acting in accordance with halakhah may not 
indulge in the naked exercise of force, brutality, or vandalism, 
but rather must be guided by the recognition of an obligation 
imposed by an exigency brought about by reality. The Torah 
establishes the boundaries of what is permitted and forbid- 
den in war for both individual and for society, with the view 
of achieving the military objective while striking a balance be- 
tween recognition of the nature of soldiers in war - who must, 
at times, be permitted to behave in ways that would be forbid- 
den in peacetime - and the need to imbue those soldiers with 
the qualities of compassion and holiness, even during times of 
war. It is instructive that the laws of prayer and of the sanctity 
of the synagogue are derived from the laws governing a mili- 
tary camp (Ber. 25a). Although under certain circumstances 
the Torah views war as an obligation incumbent upon every 
man in Israel, King David was not allowed to build the Tem- 
ple because he had fought many wars (1 Chron. 22:7-10). This 
exemplifies the potentially problematic nature of war, and the 
need to strike an appropriate balance between single-minded 
combat against the enemy and preserving the moral standards 
of the combatants. 

In this entry, we shall briefly consider the salient issues 
of military law in Jewish law. We shall examine the classic 
commandments related to war as they appear in the Bible, in 
Talmudic literature, and in halakhic decisions, and consider 
the contemporary ramifications of some of them and their 
expression in modern society. 


The Sanctity of the Camp in Time of War 

The Torah states (Deut. 23:10): “When you go forth against 
your enemies and are in camp, then you shall keep yourself 
from every evil thing.” In the tannaitic Midrash, the Sages in- 
terpreted this verse as implying a special warning in time of 
war to be careful regarding matters of defilement and purity, 
tithes, incest, idolatry, bloodshed, and slander (Sif. Deut. 254, 
ed. Finkelstein). In his commentary to Deuteronomy 23:10, 
Nahmanides explains that human nature is such that moral 
restraints are loosened at time of war, and we shed the sense 
of shame felt in normal human society, with regard to such 
acts as licentiousness and theft. This is a by-product of the 
cruelty that envelops soldiers when they go to war. The Torah 
therefore saw need for reinforcement of these matters through 
a special proscription. In the ensuing verses, the Torah cau- 
tions about purity and physical cleanliness in the military 
camp. The section concludes with a general explanation that 
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these commandments are required so that the Divine presence 
not abandon the Israelite camp: “Because the Lord your God 
walks in the midst of your camp, to save you and to give up 
your enemies before you; therefore your camp must be holy, 
that He may not see anything indecent among you, and turn 
away from you” (Deut. 23:15). 


Discretionary War and Obligatory War 

The Mishnah (Sot. 8:7) distinguishes between two types of 
war: discretionary war and obligatory war. According to Mai- 
monides, an obligatory war is like that fought by Joshua to 
liberate the land of Israel from the Seven Nations, the war to 
eradicate Amalek, or a war “to defend Israel against an enemy 
that attacks them.” A discretionary war is one undertaken to 
extend the borders of the state, such as the wars fought by King 
David (Yad, Melakhim 5:1; Sot. 44b; TJ, Sot. 8:10). Later rab- 
binical authorities differed on the interpretation of the term 
“to defend Israel against an enemy that attacks them.” Some 
explained that this refers to a situation in which Israel is at- 
tacked by her enemies, constituting a defensive war (obliga- 
tory). This is as opposed to a preventive war in which a pre- 
emptive strike is made against an enemy before it is able to 
realize its intention to attack, which constitutes a discretion- 
ary war (Lehem Mishnah ad loc.). Others extended the scope 
of the term “to defend Israel against an enemy” (and hence of 
an obligatory war) to include a preventive war, inasmuch as 
a defensive war — i.e., once Israel is actually under attack — is 
clearly obligatory, just as one is always obligated to rescue a 
victim from an assailant (Sheyarei Korban commentary to 
TJ, Sot. loc. cit.). 

The decision to embark upon a discretionary war re- 
quires the approval of a court of 71 (Mish., Sanh. 1:5; Yad, 
Melakhim 5:2). However, the court cannot initiate the war. 
The initiative must come from the king, who must then seek 
the court’s approval (Tosefot Yom Tov on Mish. Sanh. loc. cit.). 
According to Nahmanides (Hassagot Ramban, on Sefer ha- 
Mitzvot, gloss no. 17), the Urim and Thummim must also be 
consulted, as going to war must be done at the behest of the 
priest who wears them. 


The Obligation to Serve, Fear, and Conscientious 
Objection 

According to the Torah, the minimum age for military ser- 
vice is 20 (Num. 1:3, and Rashi and Nahmanides ad loc.). The 
Torah does not expressly establish a maximum age. Some hold 
that the maximum age for military service is 60 (Sforno, Num. 
1:45), while others suggest that it was 40 (according to certain 
versions of Sif. Deut., ed. Finkelstein, 197). 

The book of Deuteronomy provides guidelines for ex- 
emption from military service. The Torah (Deut. 20) provides 
that, before venturing into battle, the priest- referred to in the 
Mishnah as the “Anointed for Battle” (Sot. 8:1) - must speak 
to the people and encourage them so that they not fear the 
enemy and to place their trust in God, as the Torah expressly 
forbids fear of the enemy in war (Maim., Sefer ha-Mitzvot, 
negative precept 58; Sefer ha-Hinnukh, 525). Following the 
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priest's speech, the officers address the people and exempt 
the following four categories of people: (a) one who has built 
a home and not dedicated it; (b) one who has planted a vine- 
yard but not yet enjoyed its fruit (the fruit can only be used 
after the fourth year); (c) one who has betrothed a woman but 
not yet married her (see *Marriage); (d) one who is afraid and 
fainthearted, “lest he cause his comrades to be afraid.” Later 
sources explain the application of these exemptions in prac- 
tice. Thus, prior to the battle with the Midianites, God com- 
mands Gideon to tell the fearful to return home; more than 
one third of the force leaves (Judges 7:3). The Book of Mac- 
cabees (1 Maccabees 3:55) relates that soldiers were exempted 
for the same reasons. There is some disagreement among the 
tannaim regarding the nature of the fear that exempts a person 
from going to war (Mish. Sot. 8:5; Sot. 44a). In Rabbi Akiva’s 
view, this alludes to fear of war. According to the mishnaic 
citation of R. Akiva, his concern was fear of the dangers of 
war, whereas according to the Tosefta (Sot. 7:24), R. Akiva’s 
concern was not the fear of war per se, but rather the fear 
that his sense of mercy would affect his ability to fight, and 
even a stony and mighty warrior was commanded to return 
home in the event of his feelings of mercy being likely to im- 
pair his ability to fight. According to R. Yose the Galilean, this 
exemption also refers to a person who is fearful because he 
knows himself to be a sinner, his feelings of guilt leading him 
to fear that he will be punished for his sins by death in battle. 
Although these four categories of people are exempted from 
battle, they are commanded to contribute to the war effort by 
providing food and water for the troops, and by repairing the 
roads (Mish., Sot. 8; Yad, Melakhim 7:9). 

In addition to the above, a man is exempt from going 
to war during the first year of his marriage, in order to make 
his wife happy (Deut. 24:5). The Sages extended this one-year 
exemption to building a house and harvesting a vineyard, as 
well (TJ, Sot. 8:8; Yad, Melakhim 7:9). Unlike the other ex- 
emptions, a person exempt for these reasons is not required 
to contribute to the war effort, but simply stays home (Deut. 
24:5; Sot. 44a). 

All these exemptions apply exclusively to a discretionary 
war; in the case of an obligatory war, “all go forth, even the 
bridegroom out of his chamber and the bride from her bridal 
pavilion” (Mish., Sot. 8:8). 

The Israel Supreme Court discussed these issues at length 
in its decision in the Schein case (HC 734/83 Shein v. Minister 
of Defense, 38 (111) PD 393, per M. Elon). The petitioner in that 
case was a reserve soldier who refused a call-up order to serve 
in southern Lebanon, on grounds of conscience. He argued 
that he opposed the Israeli army’s presence in Lebanon, and 
believed that presence to be illegal. The petitioner had already 
been tried for a previous refusal, and the petition related to 
a new call-up order and to the sentence that he had served. 
In denying the petition, Justice Elon surveyed philosophical 
and legal positions accepted by various states in regard to con- 
scientious objection, and addressed the distinction between 
general conscientious objection and selective conscientious 
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objection, that only relates to a specific type of military ser- 
vice. Justice Elon went on to examine the view of Jewish law. 
“In principle, the issue before us was addressed by Jewish law 
in its earliest days, as a matter related to the subject of ex- 
emption from the obligation of military service” (p. 403). Af- 
ter reviewing the above-mentioned sources and the opinions 
expressed by the tannaim, he concluded: “The foregoing quo- 
tations reflect the various opinions in Jewish law concerning 
an issue essentially comparable to the question of exemption 
from military service for reasons of conscience. The reasons 
for exemption are general and inclusive, and they concern 
the character of the person and his attitude to violence. They 
are not selective. They do not pertain to a particular time and 
place, and they are not based on ideological-social outlooks. 
Finally, even the general and inclusive reasons are applicable 
only to a “discretionary” war, but not to an obligatory war in 
a time of emergency (p. 405). 


Participation of Women in War 

From the Mishnah’s statement that “all go forth, even the 
bridegroom out of his chamber and the bride from her bridal 
pavilion,” one may conclude that both men and women are 
required to serve in an obligatory war. Certain later rabbinical 
authorities sought to limit this rule by saying that women are 
only required to help provision the troops (Rashash on Sot. 
44b), while others opined that only the bridegroom goes to 
war, whereas the bride merely cancels her wedding (Radbaz 
on Maimonides, Melakhim 7:4). 

The verse that forbids a woman from wearing a man’s 
garments (Deut. 22:5) has been interpreted as prohibiting a 
woman from carrying arms, and thus prohibiting her going 
to war (Ibn Ezra). Others saw the verse as limited to matters 
of modesty, and therefore not to be taken as forbidding the 
participation of women in war (Rabbenu Perez, in Shitat Kad- 
monim le-Nazir, 1972). The subject assumed practical signifi- 
cance in the State of Israel with regard to the question of the 
conscription of women. Some authorities, relying upon some 
of the above-mentioned sources, argued that it is prohibited, 
while others expressed the view that it is not, so long as mod- 
esty is preserved. Under Section 39(c) of the Defense Service 
Law [Consolidated Version], 5746 - 1986, a woman may be 
exempted from service if she shows that it would be incom- 
patible with “her family’s religious way of life.” 


The Commandment to Sue for Peace 

“When you draw near to a city to fight against it, offer terms 
of peace to it” (Deut. 20:10). Before launching war against a 
city or placing it under siege, the Torah requires an offer of 
peace. There is dispute as to whether this duty also applies 
to an obligatory war, as held by Maimonides (Melakhim 
6:1), or only applies to a discretionary war, as is the view of 
Rashi (Deut. 20:10, based upon Sif. Deut., ed. Finkelstein, 199, 
and Rabad, on Maimonides ad loc.). Maimonides interprets 
the offer of peace as the granting of an opportunity to sur- 
render and to accept subjugation to Israel and the obligation 
to pay tribute. Some commentators suggest that, practically 
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speaking, this approach sees the purpose of the offer of peace 
as a means for achieving the objectives of war in an easier, 
more efficient manner, while avoiding the loss of life. Under 
this approach, the call for peace applies to an obligatory war as 
well, inasmuch as it is clearly preferable to achieve the objec- 
tives of an obligatory war without resort to combat. Another 
approach sees the call for peace as an end in itself, which pre- 
vents war and teaches compassion (Sefer ha-Hinnukh, Mitzvah 
527). Therefore, it is not required in an obligatory war. 

This mitzvah led the Sages to the midrashic statement re- 
garding the importance of peace in Judaism: “Great is peace, 
for Israel requires it even in war” (Sif. Deut., loc. cit.). 


The Laws of Siege 

THE DUTY TO LEAVE ONE DIRECTION OPEN FOR ESCAPE. 
The Midrash (Sif. Num., ed. Horowitz, 157) cites the opinion 
of the tanna Rabbi Nathan, that when Israel laid siege in its 
war with Midian (Num. 31), one side was left open so that 
the Midianites could flee. Nahmanides (Hassagot al Sefer ha- 
Mitzvot la-Rambam, 5), suggests two reasons for this. The 
first is educational, namely, to encourage compassion even 
for an enemy in time of war. The second reason is tactical: to 
avoid emboldening the enemy by putting it in a position from 
which there can be no escape, and in which it has nothing to 
lose. In his opinion, this rule only applies to a discretionary 
war. As opposed to this, Maimonides sees it as a duty in ev- 
ery war. Rabbi Meir Simhah ha-Kohen of Dvinsk (Meshekh 
Hokhmah, at Num. 31:6) explains that the source of the dis- 
agreement between Nahmanides and Maimonides is that Mai- 
monides views this primarily as a matter of military tactics. 
Therefore it is not an obligation, but rather a recommenda- 
tion applying even to an obligatory war. Nahmanides sees the 
underlying reason as that of compassion, which applies only 
to a discretionary war. 

This dispute has practical ramifications to this day. Is 
there a halakhic obligation to allow the enemy an avenue of 
escape? Contemporary halakhic authorities disagreed as to 
whether the halakhah required the Israeli army to allow PLO 
terrorists to escape during the 1982 siege of Beirut. Rabbi S. 
Goren rejected the distinction of the Meshekh Hokhmah, and 
ruled that according to Maimonides there was a duty to allow 
them to escape, even in an obligatory war. Rabbi S. Yisraeli ac- 
cepted the distinction and ruled that according to Maimonides 
there was no such duty in an obligatory war, and the matter 
was subject to the discretion of the military commanders and 
the government (see Bibliography). 


DESTRUCTION OF TREES DURING A SIEGE. A special pro- 
vision of the rules of siege concerns the status of trees in and 
around the besieged city: “When you besiege a city for a long 
time, making war against it in order to take it, you shall not 
destroy its trees by wielding an axe against them; for you may 
eat of them, but you shall not cut them down. For is the tree 
of the field man that it should be besieged by you?” (Deut. 
20:19). This rule applies only to a discretionary war (Sif. Deut., 
ed. Finkelstein, 203). 
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It should be noted that this verse constitutes the basis for 
the general prohibition upon destroying fruit trees, and of the 
destruction of property in general, independent of the rules 
of war (Maim., Sefer ha-Mitzvot, negative commandments, 
57; Yad, Melakhim 6:8). 

The prohibition only applies to unnecessary destruction. 
Felling trees for the purpose of constructing the siege, or to 
deprive the besieged enemy of wood for its own use, or to 
prevent the enemy from using the trees as cover, is permitted 
(Hassagot ha-Ramban al Sefer ha-Mitzvot la-Rambam, 6). Al- 
though the language of the Torah only prohibits the destruc- 
tion of fruit trees, according to a baraita (BK 91b), the prohi- 
bition applies to all trees, and where there is need for wood, 
non-fruit bearing trees must be used first (BK g1b). 

In his Torah commentary (Deut. 20:19-20), Nahmanides 
explains that the reason for this special prohibition is that 
once the city is captured its property will fall into the hands 
of Israel, and the soldiers must have faith in God that they 
will be victorious and that they will inherit the spoils. Thus, 
the prohibition derives from the rule that a person may not 
destroy his own property. According to Nahmanides, when 
the purpose of the war is not conquest but the destruction of 
the city, all the trees may be destroyed. 

The closing expression, “Are the trees in the field man 
that it should be besieged by you?” has been variously inter- 
preted by biblical commentators. Rashi understood it as a 
rhetorical question, expressing the idea that trees are not the 
enemy, and hence their destruction is not justified. Ibn Ezra 
explained: “For the tree is man’s life”; therefore, in harming 
the trees we harm ourselves. 

During Israel’s war with Moab, the prophet Elisha ex- 
pressly commanded that the army “fell every good tree, and 
stop up all springs of water, and ruin every good piece of land 
with stones” (11 Kings 3:19). The explanation given for this de- 
viation from the language of the Torah is that it was an emer- 
gency measure (Radak). 


Spoils and Looting 

From the Torah, it would appear that the taking of spoils was 
common, and was viewed as an integral part of war (Genesis 
11:24; 1 Samuel 30:24). This conclusion can also be reached 
on the basis of the prohibition against destroying trees, dis- 
cussed above. In Deuteronomy, following the command to 
sue for peace, we are told that Israel shall enjoy the spoils of 
a city that refuses the offer of peace (Deut. 20:14). In the Mi- 
drash, the Sages emphasized that it was not only permissible 
to plunder, but that the spoils could be taken for the personal 
use of the soldiers (Sif. Deut., ed. Finkelstein, 200). Accord- 
ing to Maimonides, the spoils were intended solely for the 
soldiers, and might be described as their payment (Maimo- 
nides, Melakhim 4:9). In accordance with David's instruction 
that the spoils be divided equally between the front-line sol- 
diers and those in the rear who stay “on the baggage” (1 Sam- 
uel 30:24), Maimonides ruled that the spoils must be equally 
apportioned. 
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Although permitted, it would seem to be considered in- 
appropriate to take more than the costs of war. This is con- 
cluded from Abraham's decision to take from the king of So- 
dom “nothing but what the young men have eaten, and the 
share of the men who went with me” (Gen. 14:24; Radak and 
Sforno, loc. cit.). In the Scroll of Esther we find that the Jews 
were permitted to plunder the property of their enemies, yet 
the text emphasizes “but they laid no hands on the plunder” 
(Esther 8:11; 9:15). 

Taking spoils can bring about the undesirable result of 
lowered moral standards in war, such as occurred at the time 
of King Saul (1 Samuel 14:31-32), when the people, in their 
excitement over the spoils, transgressed the prohibition of 
“eating with the blood” As earlier noted, the Torah consid- 
ers maintaining the moral standards of the army to be an ex- 
alted goal and this is another argument against taking spoils. 
In view of this, some are of the opinion that taking spoils is 
permitted only for the army as a whole, in accordance with 
the instructions of the relevant authorities, but is not permit- 
ted to individual soldiers. 


Harming Innocent Civilians 

The language of the Torah leads to the conclusion that if, in a 
discretionary war, the enemy does not accept the terms of sur- 
render offered by the Israelite army, then all the men are to be 
killed: “But if it makes no peace with you... you shall put all 
its males to the sword” (Deut. 20:12—-13). This is the conclusion 
drawn by Maimonides (Melakhim 6:4), who emphasizes the 
corollary that women and children are not to be killed. Mai- 
monides does not distinguish between combatants and non- 
combatants. This should perhaps be viewed in its historical 
and cultural context. In the ancient world, the enemy army 
comprised the entire male population, whether as direct par- 
ticipants in the fighting or as support. The correct translation 
of this rule to contemporary law might be that only combat- 
ants may be targeted, and that the innocent civilian popula- 
tion must not be harmed. 

Over the last few generations, since the beginning of the 
Zionist enterprise, and particularly since the establishment of 
the State of Israel, contemporary halakhic authorities have ad- 
dressed these issues. Rabbi S. Yisraeli (see Bibliography) was 
of the opinion that there is justification for harming a civilian 
population that supports the enemy forces and voluntarily as- 
sists them, even under the doctrine of the “pursuer” (rodef) 
(see *Penal Law). However, when the enemy forces compel 
that assistance from the civilian population, there is no justi- 
fication for harming non-combatant civilians. 

The biblical story of Simeon and Levi and the city of 
Shechem (Gen. 34) is germane to this discussion. After 
Shechem ben Hamor, son of the city’s king, rapes Jacob’s 
daughter Dinah, Simeon and Levi kill all of the males of the 
city. Some commentators (Nahmanides, at Gen. 34:13) take a 
dim view of what they see as their immoral conduct, and ar- 
gue that this is why Simeon and Levi were reprimanded by 
their father Jacob (Gen. 49:5-7). Others justify the act, argu- 
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ing that it is of the nature of war that the acts of one obligate 
all (Maharal, Gur Aryeh al ha-Torah, Gen. 34:13), or that it 
was justifiable from a formal halakhic point of view (Yad, 
Melakhim 9:14). Some have responded that, even if it were 
halakhically permitted, it must nevertheless be morally con- 
demned, as we should be strict in capital matters (Rabbi S. 
Goren, Bibliography, 1:28). 

Rabbi S. Yisraeli addressed the question of the relation- 
ship between the international law of armed conflicts and 
Torah law (see Bibliography), expressing the view that the 
rule that the law of the country is binding (see entry *Dina de- 
Malkhuta Dina) may apply not only to the spheres of civil and 
criminal law, but to international law, as well. According to 
this approach, international conventions on what is permitted 
and forbidden in war are halakhically valid (except, of course, 
in regard to what constitutes an “obligatory war”). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Elon, Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri (1988), 1:454; 
idem, Jewish Law (1994), 2:554; idem, Jewish Law (Cases and Mate- 
rials) (1999), 539-44; G. Garman, Melekh Yisrael, 297-313; S. Goren, 
Meshiv Milhamah, 3 vols. (1983-86); I.Y. Herzog, S. Yisraeli, D. Lishin- 
sky, S. Cohen, Y. Gershuni, S. Min-Ha-Har, Y. Shaviv, M. Ushpizai, 
in: Tehumin, 4 (1983), 13-96; S. Rosenfeld, “Halukat Shalal u-Bizzah 
be-Milhamot Yamenu, in: Tehumin, 23 (2003), 52-59; N.D. Shapira, 
“Ha-Kriah le-Shalom; in: Torah she-be-al Peh, 39 (1998), 82-90; A. 
Sharir, “Etika Zevait al pi ha-Halakhah, in: Tehumin, 25 (2005), 426; 
E. Shochetman, “Sikkun Hayyalei Zahal le-shem Meniat Pegiah be- 
Ezrahei ha-Oyev, in: Netiv, 2 (2003), 25; 3 (2003), 28; Y. Unger and M. 
Finkelstein, Parashot Lekh Lekha, Va-Yishlah, in: Parshat ha-Shavua 
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[Ariel Ehrlich (2™4 ed.)] 


MILITARY SERVICE. Jews served in the national armies of 
most countries in which they settled. However, in many states 
they were denied the right to bear arms before the 20" cen- 
tury since they were considered to be second-class citizens, 
not fit to fight for their country. A major consideration mo- 
tivating the Jewish desire to fight in the armed forces of the 
countries of their adoption was that they hoped that the ac- 
ceptance of this obligation would entitle them to civic rights. 
For this very reason, states which denied Jews civil rights 
frequently restricted their service in their armies. In the 20 
century, however, Jews participated fully in modern warfare 
as the Table: Jewish Participation in World War 1 and Table: 
Jewish Participation in World War 11 show. 

The figures in the table for the world wars were published 
by the United Nations and do not include Jewish partisans 
who fought against Nazi Germany. Jews served in all the ser- 
vices and a few became army commanders, for example the 
Italian general, Giorgio *Liuzzi. In the early years of Israeli 
statehood, the military achievements of the Israel Defense 
Forces during the *War of Independence (1948-49), the *Sinai 
Campaign of 1956, and the *Six-Day War (1967) focused at- 
tention on the quality of the Jewish soldier. 


United States of America 
Jews first did military service early in the colonial period in 
the form of militia duty. Asser *Levy insisted on his right to 
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Jewish Participation in World War | (by country) 








U.S. 250,000 
Great Britain 50,000 
British Commonwealth 8,000 
Czarist Russia 450,000 
Austria-Hungary 275,000 
Italy 8,000 
France 35,000 
Germany 90,000 
Bulgaria 6,000 
TOTAL 1,172,000 








Jewish Participation in World War II (by country). 





US. 550,000 
Great Britain 62,000 
Canada 16,000 
South Africa 10,000 
Australia and New Zealand 3,000 
Palestinian Units in British army 35,000 
Bulgaria 7,000 
Holland 7,000 
U.S.S.R. 500,000 
Greece 13,000 
France 35,000 
Poland 140,000 
Czechoslovakia 8,000 
TOTAL 1,397,000 











be allowed to stand guard duty against attack by Indians, and 
other early members of the community of New Amsterdam 
demanded the right of helping to defend the settlement and, 
when necessary, sprang to arms in a common effort to repel 
hostile assaults, earning full admission as citizens of the col- 
ony (1657). Later, in the 1750s, Jews served in the conquest 
of Canada in which Aaron *Hart led a battalion against the 
French in Canada, and Judah Hays commanded a 16-ton pri- 
vateer, the Duke of Cumberland. During the American War 
of Independence (1775-83), a considerable number of Jews 
volunteered for the colonialist armies and several acquired 
considerable distinction, among them: Isaac Franks, David 
Salisbury *Franks, Lewis Bush, and Solomon Bush. In this 
war some U.S. companies included a considerable number 
of Jewish soldiers, such as that commanded by Major Ben- 
jamin Nones (d. 1826), a French Jew who served under the 
command of Lafayette and George Washington. During the 
second war between the United States and Great Britain from 
1812 to 1814, there were a small number of Jews in the U.S. 
army most of whom were volunteers or members of militia 
companies. Aaron Levy (d. 1829) became a lieutenant colonel. 
Two naval officers achieved fame in this war. Captain John 
Ordraonaux (1778-1841) seized nine British prize vessels and 
later captured a British frigate and Uriah Phillips *Levy vol- 
unteered for the U.S. Navy in 1812 and rose to become com- 
modore nearly half a century later. Levy’s ship was captured 
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by the British after sinking 21 merchant vessels and he spent 
the last 16 months of the war in a British prison. His subse- 
quent career in the face of antisemitic opposition opened the 
way for future generations of U.S. Jewish sailors, among whom 
Claude C. *Bloch rose to become admiral of the U.S. fleet over 
a century later. In the following decades many Jews held se- 
nior posts in the U.S. forces; in the Nones family there were 
four naval officers who rose to the rank of captain. During the 
Mexican War (1846-48) the Jews of Baltimore formed a vol- 
unteer corps and Jonas Phillips Levy, brother of Uriah Phillips 
Levy, was promoted to naval captain. In the American Civil 
War (1861-65) Jews flocked to the colors of both Union and 
Confederacy armies. About 6,000 Jews fought on the Union 
side and a smaller number in the Confederate forces, though 
the exact figures are in dispute. The Confederate forces con- 
tained many prominent Jews, including Judah Phillip *Benja- 
min, the secretary of war, David de Leon (1813-1872), the first 
surgeon general, and 23 staff officers. The naval captain, Levi 
Myers Harby, distinguished himself in the defense of Galves- 
ton and commanded a fleet of gunboats on the Sabine River. 
On the Union side seven Jews were awarded the Congression- 
al Medal of Honor: Leopold Karpeles, Benjamin Levy, Abra- 
ham Cohn, David Obranski, Henry Heller, Abraham Grun- 
walt, and Isaac Gans. Several Jews rose to the rank of general 
during the war including: Frederick Knefler (1833-1901), a 
Hungarian by birth, who volunteered for the Union army on 
the outbreak of war as a private and was the first Jewish bre- 
vet major general; Edward S. Salomon (1836-1913), who was 
made governor of Washington Territory in recognition of his 
military feats at the battles of Fredericktown, Munfordville, 
and Gettysburg; and Leopold C. Newman (1815-1863), who 
was killed in action. Max Einstein and Phillip J. Joachimson 
(1817-1890), who organized the 59‘ New York volunteer regi- 
ment, were made brigadier generals in the Union army. Jews 
played no conspicuous part in the Spanish-American War of 
1898. Nevertheless, it is noteworthy that hostilities broke out 
following the sinking of the u.s.s. Maine, commanded until 
shortly before then by the Jewish officer Adolph Marix, and 
over 100 of nearly 5,000 Jews who fought in the U.S. army 
were killed. A few Jews were active in various Latin American 
armies including Jacob Baiz who was a brigadier general in the 
army of Honduras and Sam Dreben known as the “fighting 
Jew” who fought in Nicaragua in 1910, and was subsequently 
a colonel in the armies of Honduras and Mexico. In World 
War 1 a quarter of a million Jews fought in the armies of the 
United States, representing 5% of the total Jewish population 
of the United States, whereas only 3% of the total U.S. popu- 
lation served in World War I. Over 15,000 Jews were killed or 
wounded in the 18-month campaign. Nearly half of the 77% 
Division, the National Army unit from New York, consisted of 
Jews and there were approximately 10,000 Jewish officers, in- 
cluding three generals, Milton J. Foreman (1863-1935), Charles 
Laucheimer (1859-1920) and Abel Davis (1878-1937). Three 
Jews also rose to high rank in the navy during World War 1: 
Rear Admiral Joseph Strauss (1861-1948) who commanded 
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the battleship Nevada and was later responsible for placing 
a barrage of mines across the English Channel, Commander 
Walter F. Jacobs, who commanded a flotilla of minesweepers, 
and Captain Joseph K. *Taussig who was responsible for the 
safe escort of convoys against submarine attacks. Six Jews won 
the Congressional Medal of Honor: William Sawelson, Benja- 
min Kaufman (1894-1981), Sydney G. Gumpertz (1879-1953), 
Charles W. Hoffman, Samuel Sampler, and Philip C. Katz. In 
addition over 200 Jews were awarded the Distinguished Ser- 
vice Cross. The Jewish contribution to the U.S. fighting force in 
World War 11 was no less impressive. Over half a million U.S. 
Jews fought in the Allied armies, many of whom crossed the 
Canadian border early in the war to volunteer for the Cana- 
dian army before the United States entered the fighting. More 
than 50,000 Jewish servicemen were killed or wounded and 
two Jewish soldiers were awarded the Congressional Medal 
of Honor, one of whom was Lieutenant Raymond Lussman 
who single-handedly killed 17 German soldiers and captured 
another 32. An outstanding army officer who fell in battle was 
Major General Maurice Rose (1899-1945) who commanded 
the U.S. third armored division in the final offensive against 
Germany in 1945 and who was killed at Paderborn only a few 
weeks before the end of the war. In addition Lewis *Strauss was 
promoted to rear admiral during World War 11. In 1953 Hyman 
*Rickover, a naval captain in World War 11, was promoted to 
rear admiral and retired in 1958 with the rank of vice admiral. 
Jews also played an important part in the United States armies 
in Korea and in Vietnam; 150,000 Jews saw service in the Ko- 
rean War and nearly 30,000 Jews fought in Vietnam, where 
Ben Sternberg (1914- ) served as major general. 


Great Britain 

Until the repeal of the 1673 Test Act in 1828, professing Jews 
were debarred by religious tests from serving as officers in the 
regular armed forces of the crown. English Jews were, however, 
like their counterparts, the Continental Court Jews, prominent 
as army contractors for pay and supplies in the 18" century: 
the most famous were Sir Solomon de *Medina, the associ- 
ate of Marlborough, and Abraham Prado (the diary and let- 
ter-book of the latter’s subordinate, David Mendes da Costa, 
have survived). Aaron *Hart was commissary officer at the 
taking of Montreal and settled in Canada. Professing Jews 
could serve in the ranks and a number served especially in the 
navy, among them Barnett Abraham Simmons (later minister 
in the Penzance synagogue) and Isaac Vallentine, founder of 
the Jewish Chronicle. When invasion threatened, volunteers 
were enlisted and many professing Jews served, particularly 
in the London Volunteers. Jews could hold nonregular com- 
missions and Sir Moses *Montefiore served as an officer in 
the Kent Militia; Daniel *Mendoza, the boxer, was a sergeant 
in the Fifeshire, then Aberdeenshire, Fencibles. There were 
a number of officers of Jewish origin before 1828 - Welling- 
ton said 15 served under him at Waterloo in 1815 — but they 
were presumably converts or at least not professing Jews: the 
most famous were the descendants of Meyer Low Schomberg, 
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physician to the Great Synagogue; among his sons were Cap- 
tain Sir Alexander Schomberg RN (Royal Navy), founder of 
a naval and military dynasty still flourishing, and Lieutenant 
Colonel Henry Schomberg, probably the first Anglo-Jewish 
army officer. 

After the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, some 
professing Jews entered the army and became regular officers, 
particularly in the Indian army (e.g., Captain Lionel Gomez 
da Costa, who died of wounds at Lucknow in 1857, and En- 
sign Edmund Helbert Ellis, who died in 1851 at the age of 22), 
in which Indian native Jews had previously served. The most 
distinguished soldier in the community was Col. Albert E.W. 
*Goldsmid. An increasing number of professing Jews served 
in the ranks, including veterans of the Crimean War. Judaism 
was not, however, recognized in the British army as a sepa- 
rate denomination until 1886, partly owing to the efforts of 
Trooper Woolf Cohen of the 5 Lancers. In the South African 
War (1899-1902), between 3,000 and 4,000 Jews served, with 
127 killed in action; many of those serving were South Afri- 
can “colonials” and “outlanders,’ notably Colonel Sir David 
*Harris who commanded the Kimberley Town Guard dur- 
ing the siege. During World War 1 the number of Jews in the 
British army rose to 50,000. Several Anglo-Jewish families 
provided large numbers of Jewish soldiers. The *Rothschild 
family contributed five officers, the *Sassoon family 14 officers, 
and five sons of Arthur *Sebag-Montefiore held commissions, 
while 41 descendants of Sir Isidore *Spielmann were said to 
have served as officers. Five Jewish soldiers won the Victo- 
ria Cross: Captain Robert Gee, Lieutenant Frank Alexander 
De Pass, Sergeant Issy Smith (Shmulevitsch), and Privates J. 
White and Leonard Keysor; 50 Jewish soldiers received the 
Distinguished Service Order. In addition the Jews formed 
their own unit, the Zion Mule Corps, which fought at Galli- 
poli and in the Dardanelles in 1915. Later, three Jewish units, 
the 38*, 39, and 4ot battalions of the Royal Fusiliers par- 
ticipated in the conquest of Palestine in 1918 under General 
Allenby (see *Jewish Legion). The regiments were disbanded 
after World War 1. In World War 11 over 60,000 Jews fought 
in the British army. Jewish soldiers included volunteers from 
Central and Eastern Europe who were not British subjects and 
Palestinian volunteers who enlisted after the German advance 
across North Africa threatened the yishuv in Palestine. Two 
Jewish soldiers won the Victoria Cross in World War 11: Cap- 
tain David Hirsch, and naval lieutenant T. Gould. Several oth- 
ers rose to high military rank including Major General Wil- 
liam Beddington (1893-?), Brigadier Sir Edward Beddington 
(1884-1966), who was deputy director of military intelligence 
at the War Office, Brigadier Barnard Goldstone (1896-2), 
Brigadier Fredrick Morris (1888-1941), Brigadier Bernard 
Schlesinger (1896-1945), and Brigadier Frederick *Kisch, who 
was killed in action. In addition, Irish-born Abraham Briscoe 
(1892-?) was the first Jew to reach the rank of air-commodore 
in the Royal Air Force. Jewish soldiers also fought in the Brit- 
ish army in Korea and in Egypt where Brigadier Edmund Mey- 
ers (1906-?) was chief engineer to the British forces at the Suez 
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Canal. Major General James A. *D’Avigdor-Goldsmid became 
colonel of the 4/7" Dragoon Guards and director-general of 
the Territorial army. 


British Commonwealth 

No discrimination existed against Jews serving in the armed 
forces of Canada, Australia, and South Africa and a number 
of Jewish officers rose to high rank. In World War 1 Lieuten- 
ant General Sir John *Monash commanded the Australian 
army corps in France from June 1918 and was responsible for 
the breach of the German lines on August 8 which led to the 
collapse of German resistance. He was considered the out- 
standing army commander of World War 1 and in 1930 was 
promoted to full general. Major General Sir Charles Rosen- 
thal also achieved prominence in the Australian army during 
World War 1, commanding the Anzac artillery and later the 
second Australian army division under Monash’s supreme 
command. Another Australian, Private Leonard Keysor, was 
awarded the Victoria Cross during the Gallipoli campaign 
of 1915. In World War 11 16,000 Jews fought in the Canadian 
army in Europe and North Africa, and one of them, Colo- 
nel Phinias Rothschild (1914- ), was later promoted to ma- 
jor general and quartermaster-general of the Canadian army. 
10,000 Jews fought in the South African army in which Ma- 
jor General Alexander Ohrenstein was director-general of the 


medical services. 
[Vivian David Lipman] 


Czarist Russia 

Before 1827 Jews were exempted from military service on pay- 
ment of a money tax. In that year, however, on the accession 
of Nicholas 1, Jews were conscripted into the Russian army for 
periods of up to 25 years. Ten Jews for every thousand males 
were conscripted, recruitment being of boys aged between 12 
and 25 while those under 18 were placed in special schools 
(see *Cantonists). Jewish soldiers were subjected to persis- 
tent pressure to convert, young Jewish children were seized 
and pressed into military service for 25-year periods, and Jews 
were excluded from the ranks of officers. Not unnaturally Jews 
sought every opportunity to evade military service in Russia 
under these conditions. These conscription laws did not apply 
to Jews in Polish territories annexed by Russia at the end of 
the Napoleonic wars. Thousands of Jews fought in the czarist 
army in the Crimean War (1854-56) and about 500 were killed. 
In 1864 a monument was erected to the Jewish soldiers who 
fell in the siege of Sebastopol and one Jewish soldier, Chaim 
Zaitchikoff, was congratulated by Prince Gortchakoff for his 
valor. Following the accession of Alexander 11 the condition 
of the Jews improved slightly and they were given the right to 
be promoted to sergeant while demobilized Jewish soldiers 
were allowed to live outside the *Pale of Settlement. The sei- 
zure of Jewish children for military service was abolished and 
the maximum period of service was reduced to 15 years. In 
1874 a law was enacted introducing universal military service 
obliging all Russian citizens to report for military service at the 
age of 21. The effect of the new law was to grant Jews equality 
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with the rest of the population but half a century of enforced 
service in the Russian army had already conditioned them to 
avoid enlistment wherever possible. Nevertheless, many thou- 
sands of Jews fought in the Russo-Turkish War of 1877. They 
were not allowed to become officers though as an exception 
to the rule Captain Zvi Hertz *Zam was permitted to enter the 
officers’ school in 1874 after eight years of service; however, 
he was promoted to captain only after more than 40 years of 
service in the Russian army. Another exception was Joseph 
*Trumpeldor, who refused to be discharged from service after 
he lost his right arm in action. The acute shortage of doctors 
in the Czarist army also led to Jews being admitted as surgeon 
officers. On the outbreak of World War 1 nearly 400,000 Jews 
were drafted into the Russian army and the number increased 
to nearly half'a million by 1917. Several thousands won awards 
for bravery on the battlefield. 


Austro-Hungary 

The Austro-Hungarian Empire generally adopted an enlight- 
ened policy toward its Jews. In 1782 Joseph 11 granted civic 
rights to the Jews and six years later Jews were declared fit for 
military service, though the right was at first restricted to serv- 
ing in the supply corps in the province of Galicia where most 
Jews lived. Later Jews were allowed to serve in all branches of 
the Hapsburg army. During the Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
wars (1792-1813) many Jews served in the Austro-Hungarian 
army. Some were allowed to become officers. In 1818 Jews were 
officially accepted as officers even in the conservative cav- 
alry regiments. Nevertheless, several professing Jews rose to 
the rank of general in the Hapsburg army, among them Field 
Marshal-Lieutenant Joseph *Singer who was chief of staff of 
the Third Army, and Major General Alexander von *Eis and 
Field Marshal-Lieutenant Eduard von *Schweitzer, both of 
whom commanded major Austrian army units. The compar- 
atively generous treatment of Jews in the Austro-Hungarian 
army led many Jews to take up a military career, especially as 
certain other professions were closed to them. In 1855 there 
were 157 Jewish officers in the Hapsburg army and by 1893 this 
number had risen to 2,179 or 8% of all the officers in the Haps- 
burg army. A number of Jews also became prominent in the 
navy, including Tobias von Oesterreicher, who was the first 
Austrian Jew to be promoted to rear admiral, and two battle- 
ship commanders (sea captains), Friedrich Pick (1839-1908) 
and Moritz von Funk (1831-1905). Nearly 300,000 Jews fought 
in the Austro-Hungarian army during World War 1. Among 
2,500 Officers were three field marshal-lieutenants, Eduard von 
Schweitzer, Adolph Kornhaber (1856-1925), and Hazai *Samu, 
and five major generals, Simon * Vogel, Johann Mestitz, Leop- 
old Austerlitz, Emil von *Sommer, and Marton Zold. Nearly 
30,000 Jewish soldiers were killed during the four years of war, 
including 600 Austrian Jewish officers. After the collapse of 
the Hapsburg Empire Jews played an increasingly smaller part 
in the armed forces of both Austria and Hungary, and follow- 
ing the advent of Fascist and pro-Nazi regimes in the 1930s 
they ceased to serve in the armed forces altogether. One out- 
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standing figure of the post-World War 1 period was General 
Vilmos Béhm (1880-1947) who was commander in chief of 
the Hungarian army during the four-month Soviet dictator- 
ship of Béla *Kun in 1919. 


US.S.R. 

Following the Revolution of February 1917, Jews were granted 
equal rights and for the first time were allowed to become 
army officers. Many were transferred to officers’ schools and 
on graduating received the rank of sub-officer (praporsh- 
chik). When the Bolsheviks seized power in November 1917, 
many Jewish soldiers fought in the Red Army organized by 
Leon *Trotsky, aided by Skliansky and Jacob Sverdlov. Four 
divisional commanders were Jews and a few units consisted 
solely of Jews such as the brigade commanded by Joseph Fur- 
man. After the civil war J.B. Goldberg became commander of 
a reserve army. Among Jews who obtained senior army com- 
mands were Grigori Stern, Jan Gamarnik, and Feldman. Most 
of them were executed during Stalin’s purges, a notable excep- 
tion being Stern, who was sent to the Far East (1935), where he 
routed the Japanese army which had invaded Soviet territory. 
He later commanded the Soviet Far Eastern Forces with the 
rank of full general and drove the Japanese from Mongolian 
territory. Stern’s army was assisted by air force units under 
Yaacov *Shmushkevich, appointed commander in chief of the 
Soviet air force in 1940. 


WORLD WAR II. Following the outbreak of World War 11, the 
Soviet Union annexed the Baltic state and territories in eastern 
Poland and Belorussia thus incorporating a large number of 
Jews within its borders. After the German invasion of Russia, 
Polish and Belorussian soldiers in the Soviet army were con- 
sidered of suspect loyalty and were transferred to labor battal- 
ions. In December 1941, however, the order was revoked and 
Jews from the Baltic states were permitted to serve in all units 
of the Soviet army. Subsequently four Lithuanian Jews were 
made Heroes of the Soviet Union. The Soviet Jewish historian 
Jacob Kantor estimated that almost half a million Jews fought 
in the Soviet army in World War 11 of whom at least 140 were 
awarded the title Hero of the Soviet Union (the official Soviet 


Number of Jewish Generals in the Soviet Army during World War II, 
by Corps 














No. of Jewish Generals Corps 
13 Engineering and Mechanical 
13 Artillery 
10 Tank 
10 Medical 
6 Infantry 
5 Air Force Engineering 
4 Air Force 
4 Quartermaster Service 
2 Veterinary 
2 Navy 
2 Cavalry 
1 Communications 
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figure is 107). Jews constituted a disproportionately large num- 
ber of senior officers, largely because the percentage of Jews 
having a university education was higher than that of other 
nationalities. More than 100 Jews held the rank of general (see 
the partial Table: Jewish Generals in the Soviet Army). 

Jewish generals were particularly prominent as field 
commanders, notably General Jacob *Kreiser. Other Jewish 
commanders at the battle of Stalingrad included Lt. Gen. LS. 
Beskin and Major Gen. (later Lt. Gen.) Matvey Weinrub. Jew- 
ish generals also held key commands during the final assault 
on Berlin. Lieutenant General Hirsh Plaskov was artillery 
commander of the Second Guards Army, Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Semion Krivoshein commanded one of the first corps to 
break into Berlin in the spring of 1945, and Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Weinrub was artillery commander of the Eighth Guards 
Army. Special mention should also be made of the Jewish Cos- 
sack commander, Major General Lev Dovator, who was killed 
during the first Soviet offensive in December 1941, Lieutenant 
General David Dragunski, who was twice made a Hero of the 
Soviet Union, and Major Caesar Konikov, whose courageous 
defense of the fishing village of Stanichka for seven months 
led to the village being renamed Kunikovo after his death. In 
addition Colonel General Leonti Kotlyar was commander 
of the engineering corps and six Jews held the rank of ma- 
jor general in the medical services (where there were a large 
number of Jewish doctors and nurses): Vovsy, Levitt, David 
Entin, Reingold, Gurvich, and Slavin. A number of Jews were 
given the award Hero of the Soviet Union in the Soviet air 
force, among them Michael Plotkin, who flew in the first So- 
viet bombing raid on Berlin in August 1941, Henryk Hofman, 
and four women: Polina Gelman, Zina Hofman, Lila Litvak, 
and Rachel Zlotina, who belonged to a women’s air regiment. 
Two Jewish Soviet submarine commanders became Heroes 
of the Soviet Union - Israel Fisanovich and Isaac Kabar - as 
did Abraham Sverdlov who commanded a flotilla of torpedo 
boats. Jews were also prominent among the partisans, con- 
stituting more than 20,000 men in separate units in the Pol- 
ish-Russian border areas. The official Soviet history of the war 
mentions the names of several Jewish partisan heroes, among 
them N.S. Kagan, one of seven Moscow Komsomol members 
hanged by the Germans while on a mission behind enemy 
lines, L.E. Bernstein, commander of the Pozharski unit which 
joined the Slovak rising against the Germans, and Vladimir 
Epstein, who escaped from Auschwitz to form a partisan unit 
in Poland. (See also *Partisans.) 


AFTER WORLD WAR II. Although famous Jewish generals 
such as Dragunski and Kreiser retained their popularity after 
World War 11, Soviet policy toward the Jewish soldier changed 
for the worse, in accordance with general Soviet policy toward 
the Jews. It is believed that nearly all the Jewish generals of 
World War 11 were retired by 1953 as were nearly 300 Jewish 
colonels and lieutenant colonels. By 1970 the number of Jew- 
ish senior officers on active service in the Soviet army had 
declined drastically. 
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Italy 

Before the beginning of the 19" century Jews were forbidden 
to bear arms in any of the Italian states or to be a member of 
any military organization. The French Revolution, however, 
led to the demand for equal rights in Italy as elsewhere and 
the Jews were among the beneficiaries of progressive legisla- 
tion. Following the conquest of north Italy by Napoleon, Ital- 
ian Jews even established their own units and fought with the 
emperor all over Europe. However, during the reactionary pe- 
riod in north Italy following the final defeat of Napoleon in 
1815, Jews were debarred from military service. After the de- 
cree of March 1848 granting Jews full equality in Piedmont, 235 
Jews volunteered for the Piedmontese army in the war against 
Austria. Enrico *Guastalla was among the Italian soldiers who 
captured Rome in 1849, and among the Piedmontese troops 
fighting on the allied side in the Crimean War (1854-56) was 
Colonel Cesare Rovighi who later became aide-de-camp to 
King Victor Emanuel 1. In the war against Austria, 1859-60, 
260 Jews volunteered for the Piedmontese armies and several 
were awarded medals. There were 11 Jews among the 1,000 led 
by Garibaldi who captured southern Italy and Sicily from the 
Bourbons and Enrico Guastalla later became one of Garibal- 
di’s chief lieutenants. In 1870, 236 Jews were among the vic- 
torious Italian army which conquered Rome. Jewish soldiers 
were subject to no restrictions in the army of united Italy 
and the percentage of Jewish officers was disproportionately 
large. Many Jews held the rank of general in the Italian army. 
They included Lieutenant General Achille Coen (1851-1925), 
Lieutenant General Emanuele *Pugliese, Lieutenant General 
Roberto *Segre, Lieutenant General Angelo *Arbib (Arbid), 
Lieutenant General Angelo Modena, and others. Other Jew- 
ish soldiers rose to high military rank, among them Lieuten- 
ant General Giuseppe *Ottolenghi who was minister of war 
from 1902 to 1904. In all, several thousand Jewish officers and 
men fought in the Italian army in World War 1. 

Other Jewish officers included four major generals: Carlo 
Archivolti (1873-1944), Armando *Bachi, Adolfo Olivetti 
(1878-1944), and Giacomo Almagia (1876-1947), and 12 brig- 
adier generals. Five Jews became admirals in the Italian navy. 
Augusto Capon, Franco Nunes (1868-1943), and Guido Segre 
(1871-1942) were full admirals, and Vice Admiral Paolo Marani 
(1884-1950) and Rear Admiral Aldo Ascoli (1882-1956) com- 
manded ships in the invasion of Abyssinia in 1935. In November 
1938 a new law was promulgated prohibiting Jews from serv- 
ing in the armed forces and all the Jewish generals and admi- 
rals were forced to retire. During World War 11 no Jews fought 
in the army of Benito Mussolini, and some joined the partisan 
underground movement. Nevertheless two Jews were specially 
recalled to service because of particular skills: these were Rear 
Admiral Pontremoli and Major General Umberto Pugliese 
(1880-1961). The latter was given the task of raising Italian naval 
vessels sunk by the British at Taranto. After World War 11 Gior- 
gio *Liuzzi who was one of the senior officers retired in 1938 
was recalled to active service and was chief of staff of the Italian 
army from 1956 to 1958 with the rank of lieutenant general. 
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Germany 

In the early Middle Ages, Jews were accorded the right to bear 
arms. Later on, however, with the deterioration in their social 
and political standing after the upheavals of the *Crusades, 
this right was gradually withdrawn until by the middle of the 
13" century Jews, numbered with women, children, and cler- 
ics, as being forbidden to bear arms. Exceptions to this rule 
were rare during the following centuries (see Jud *Michel), 
though Jews were very prominent as military *contractors 
(purveyors of livestock, fodder, food, uniforms, etc.) in the 
17‘ and 18* centuries. 

The first German Jews conscripted in modern times were 
from the left bank of the Rhine occupied by revolutionary and 
Napoleonic France. German states under French influence 
followed suit (*Westphalia). In 1812 Prussia decreed that Jews 
were liable to military service and when the War of Liberation 
broke out a year later many hundreds volunteered, 82 of them 
receiving decorations. Nevertheless, Frederick William 11 re- 
pudiated his promise that war veterans could receive positions, 
irrespective of religion, and even wounded veterans suffered 
discrimination. The sole Jewish officer in the army during his 
reign was Major Meno Burg (1787-1853), who owed his posi- 
tion to the influence of the king’s brother, the commander of 
the artillery. It was commonly accepted that Jews were infe- 
rior soldiers and that their service was mainly of educational 
and assimilatory value. 

In 1845 the first Jewish officers were commissioned into 
the Prussian reserve forces, the Landwehr. Until about 1885, 
Jewish officers, primarily university graduates, were commis- 
sioned by co-option; but after this date virtually none became 
officers, despite their exemplary service in the Austro-Prussian 
(1866) and Franco-Prussian (1870-71) wars, because of grow- 
ing antisemitism. An exception was Walther von *Mossner, the 
sole senior Jewish officer in the Prussian army, and he owed his 
position to personal connections with the king and converted 
to Christianity during his career. Most German states followed 
Prussia’s discriminatory policy (particularly Hanover) while 
others were more liberal, Bavaria permitting Jewish officers 
to rise to the upper ranks in the standing army. During the 
1848 Revolution Jews enlisted in the National Guard, where 
they were reluctantly accepted. That year the first Jewish doc- 
tor was commissioned in Prussia, and subsequently, due to 
the lack of physicians, the medical corps harbored Jewish of- 
ficers in large numbers without permitting them to become 
senior officers. 

Many thousands of Jews fought in the German army in 
World War 1. About 2,000 Jewish officers were commissioned 
and 12,000 Jews were killed in battle. Nevertheless, during and 
after the war there was an ugly upsurge of accusations that 
Jews had either not enlisted or shirked front-line service. To 
combat this propaganda the Reichsbund juedischer Frontsol- 
daten, an association of Jewish war veterans, was founded. In 
1917 the War Ministry ordered a thorough survey conducted 
to find the number and proportion of Jews serving in front- 
line units. The results and the dubious manner in which they 
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had been obtained became the subject of a bitter public con- 
troversy. In fact, the percentage of Jews was almost equal to 
that of Christians; that it was not higher is explained by the di- 
minishing birthrate among German Jewry (between 1880 and 
1930) which resulted in a lower proportion of those of military 
age relative to the non-Jewish population. After World War 1 
the small professional army of the Weimar Republic contained 
few Jews, who were all removed in 1933. 


[Henry Wasserman] 


France 

During the Middle Ages Jews were generally excluded from 
military service except in times of emergency. Their position 
remained unchanged until 1789 when, following the outbreak 
of the French Revolution, all Frenchmen, including Jews, were 
made liable for military service. Many Jews served in Napo- 
leon’s armies, among them Brigadier General Marc-Jean-Je- 
rome Wolffe (1776-1848) who commanded the first cavalry 
brigade of the Grande Armée and Captain Alexandre Marc- 
quefoy who was awarded the Legion of Honor by Napoleon 
himself; 800 Jews were estimated to be serving under Napo- 
leon in 1808, among them a number of Italians and Poles. 
Berek (Berko) *Joselewicz, the Polish patriot, commanded a 
regiment in Napoleon's Polish Legion. The outstanding Jew- 
ish soldier in Napoleon's army was Henri *Rottenbourg who 
was made major general in 1814. Nevertheless, conditions of 
the Jewish soldiers were made difficult by the refusal of many 
commanding officers to allow Jews into their ranks and the 
restrictions on the rights of promotion. 

During the early part of the 19" century an increasing 
number of Jews fought in the French army and a few achieved 
considerable prominence, among them Colonel Martin Cerf- 
beer, Captain Abraham Lévy, Captain M. Vormess, and Cap- 
tain Benoit Lévy who were all awarded the Legion of Honor. 
No exact details are available as to the number of Jews who 
fought in the Crimean War (1854-56) but several won awards 
for gallantry, among them Leopold *See and Colonel Abra- 
ham Lévy. In the Italian war of 1859 See and Lévy were again 
decorated as was Major Adolph Abraham, and in the Franco- 
Prussian War (1870-71), Colonel Jules Moch and Captain Hal- 
phen broke through the Prussian lines after the French army 
had been surrounded at Metz. In that war Major Franchetti 
was posthumously decorated having fallen during the siege 
of Paris. During the Third Republic (1870-1940), Jews entered 
the French army in unprecedented numbers and 23 rose to 
the rank of general. Although subject to no official restric- 
tions, Jews were frequently the target of antisemitic attacks, 
the most notable occasion being the *Dreyfus case. The out- 
standing Jewish officers of the period before World War 1 
were: Major Generals Leopold See, Aimé *Lambert, Abra- 
ham Lévy, and Naquet-Laroque (1843-1921), and Brigadier 
Generals Edgar Wolffe (c. 1840-1901), Gabriel Gustave Brisac 
(1817-c. 1890), Adolphe Hinstin (c. 1820-c. 1890), Bernard 
Abraham (1824-c. 1900), and Adolphe Aron (c. 1840-c. 1910). 
On the outbreak of World War 1, several hundred Jews vol- 
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unteered for the French army, among them captains Charles 
Lehmann and René Frank, both of whom had fought in the 
Franco-Prussian War 44 years earlier. About 50,000 French 
Jews, over 20% of the total Jewish population, fought in the 
French army between 1914 and 1918, and an additional 4,000 
Jewish refugees from Eastern Europe volunteered. Twelve 
French Jews held the rank of general, among them Lieuten- 
ant General Valabrégue, Major Generals Naquet-Laroque and 
Justin Dennery (1847-1928), who were recalled from retire- 
ment, Major Generals Camille Baruch Levi (1860-1933) and 
Jules Heymann (1850-1928) and Brigadier Generals René 
Alexandre (1864-1931), Lucien Lévi (1859-1932), Paul Emile 
Grumbach (1861-1931), Gédéon Geismar (1863-1931), and 
André Weiller (1865-c. 1940). Of 39 French Jewish airmen 
who fought in World War 1, all but four were killed in bat- 
tle and the total number of French Jews killed in action ex- 
ceeded 8,000. Several Jews rose to the rank of general after 
World War 1, among them Major General Pierre Boris, Ma- 
jor General Raymond Laroque and Brigadier General Albert 
Baumann (1869-1945). 

Before the French collapse in June 1940 General Bo- 
ris was made general inspector of the French artillery. Ma- 
jor General Charles Huntzinger and Major General Pierre 
Brisac were all permitted by the Vichy régime to retain their 
rank despite the racial laws against Jews. Similarly the Vichy 
régime gave Samuel Meyer the award of the Legion of Honor 
for bravery while André Gutman received the award of the 
Croix de Guerre for bravery in action. The French army in- 
cluded one regiment almost entirely made up of Polish Jews. 
Following the French defeat in June 1940 many French and 
East European Jews joined the Free French under Charles 
de Gaulle in London, among them Ingénieur-Général Louis 
*Kahn who was director of naval construction. Jews were also 
prominent in the French resistance, among them Roger Car- 
cassonne who led the resistance movement in North Africa. 
In 1944, following the liberation of France, General Boris was 
one of several Jewish officers reinstated in the French army, 
and in 1945 General *Dassault commanded the French artil- 
lery. After World War 11 a small number of Jews served in the 
French army in Indo-China. 


Poland 

Jewish settlement had begun in Poland by the 12" century 
and Jews were conscripted principally to reinforce the local 
militia and help build fortifications. They were not expected 
to take any important part in the Polish army until the Tatar 
attacks on eastern Poland at the end of the 16" century. Jews 
were recruited into defense units and some were taken pris- 
oner, a fact recorded in the orders of the Russian czar Michael 
(1613-1645). A Jewish unit was formed under the command of 
one Mozko and in some cities the general mobilization of Jews 
was ordered. Jews were also prominent in the wars against 
Sweden (1655-60). During the 18 century, Catholic pressure 
was brought to bear against Jews fighting in the Polish army 
and the number of Jews serving fell from over 2,000 to a few 
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Arafat anathema to the Syrian ruling elite. The deep mistrust 
between the two parties was to motivate future Syrian efforts 
to replace Arafat by a more tractable Palestinian figure. 

Toward the late 1970s, Arafat sanctioned a growing dia- 
logue between the pLo and “progressive” (namely, non-Zionist 
and later, leftist) Israelis. Such contacts were based, explicitly, 
on the acceptance of the Jews of Israel as individuals rather 
than a political community that deserved to be defined in na- 
tional terms and, implicitly, on the assumption that some set- 
tlement between Israel and the Palestinian Arabs was feasible 
(contrary to the pLo Charter). He refused, however, to com- 
mit himself to the recognition of Israel; to renounce terror- 
ism; or to accept Resolution 242, as long as the PLO remained 
anathema to Israel and the United States. 

Israel’s invasion of Lebanon in June 1982 was followed 
by a nine-week siege and bombardment of the Palestinians 
entrenched in West Beirut. Arafat demonstrated persistent 
leadership and skillful diplomacy under fire and in the face 
of growing Arab pressures to accept Israel's demand for full 
evacuation of the pLo headquarters and military person- 
nel from Lebanon. Eventually, Arafat succeeded in secur- 
ing a Palestinian exodus under international auspices, thus 
reaping maximum political benefits from his military defeat. 
Syria, however, attempted to remove Arafat by encouraging 
a mutiny within Fatah against their leader. In view of this de- 
velopment and the Reagan Plan for a settlement of the Pal- 
estinian problem in which Jordan, not the pLo, was to repre- 
sent the Palestinians, in October 1983 Arafat and some of his 
fellow-loyalists returned to Tripoli, Lebanon, and established 
themselves in an enclave, which included two refugee camps. 
Arafat's main motive for returning to Lebanon was to retrieve 
his bargaining position in the regional Arab arena, which he 
hoped to accomplish by regaining an autonomous territorial 
base in Lebanon. Arafat’s return to Tripoli, however, provoked 
a strong Syrian military response, which Damascus tried to 
portray as Palestinian opposition to Arafat. After a few weeks 
of fighting Arafat was once again expelled from Lebanon, this 
time by a Syrian-Palestinian military force. 

Arafat's sense of political survival was best demonstrated 
in the wake of the second exodus from Lebanon, when Arafat 
opted to turn to Egypt, temporarily identifying himself with 
the American-based peace camp. This step was in line with 
Arafat’s willingness to open a political dialogue with King 
*Hussein, which led to the Amman Accord of February 1985 
by which the two parties were to coalesce toward participating 
in an international peace conference. A year later, however, 
King Hussein abrogated the agreement, blaming Arafat for be- 
ing untrustworthy and unfaithful to the agreement. 

The eruption of violence in the West Bank and Gaza in 
December 1987 confronted Arafat with a new challenge stem- 
ming from a young militant local leadership, which by taking 
the initiative constituted a threat to marginalize the pLo lead- 
ership abroad. However, Arafat managed to coopt the upris- 
ing and take control of it, primarily due to his control of funds 
and loyalists in the occupied territories. The Palestinian up- 
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rising (Intifada) scored significant regional and international 
achievements for the PLO, which culminated in King Hussein’s 
announcement of disengagement from the West Bank, paving 
the road to the declaration of an independent Palestinian state 
by the Palestinian National Council in Algiers in November 
1988. A few months later Arafat announced his renunciation of 
terrorism and acceptance of Resolution 242 in return for U.S. 
willingness to open a diplomatic dialogue with the pLo. The 
U.S.-PLo dialogue, however, remained futile mainly because 
of Arafat’s insistence that the pLo should independently rep- 
resent the Palestinian issue in any future international peace 
conference. The result was another political shift of PLo policy, 
this time toward Saddam Hussein's Iraq. 

Under the circumstances resulting from the 1991 Gulf 
crisis - the cessation of financial aid by the oil-rich Arab 
monarchies to the pLo and the Palestinians and the threat- 
ening rise of Hamas in the West Bank and Gaza Strip as a 
moral and political alternative to the pLo - Arafat was will- 
ing to accept Israel's conditions for Palestinian participation 
in the Madrid Peace Conference (1991) and later on, to sign 
the Oslo Declaration of Principles (pop) with Israel, which 
accounted for mutual recognition between the State of Israel 
and the pio. Arafat was the driving force behind the scenes 
for concluding the agreement and effectively the decisive au- 
thority on the Palestinian side. In 1994 Arafat was awarded 
the Nobel Peace Prize, which he shared with Yitzhak *Rabin 
and Shimon *Peres. 

By the early 1990s, following the killing of Khalil al-Wazir 
by Israel (1988) and Salah Khalaf by a Palestinian opponent 
(1991), Arafat came to assume unprecedented authority as the 
sole decision-maker in the pLo. The solitary and centralized 
nature of Arafat’s leadership became particularly evident with 
the establishment of the Palestinian Authority (pa) in June 
1994 in Gaza and Jericho. 

Despite Arafat’s election as the Palestine Authority’s 
chairman in January 1996, he preserved his position as chair- 
man of the pio. In this capacity, Arafat convened the Palestin- 
ian National Council (pNc) in Gaza City in May 1996. The pNC 
was convened to ratify the Palestine Authority’s peace policy, 
and Arafat’s official commitment to Rabin to abolish those 
articles in the Palestinian National Charter calling for the de- 
struction of the State of Israel or contradicting the Rabin-Ara- 
fat exchange of letters prior to the signing of the Declaration 
of Principles. The results of the session were considered suc- 
cessful for Arafat, but in Israel the vague decision made by the 
PNC regarding the Charter remained very controversial. 

Arafat’s image as a master of political maneuvers and 
arch-survivor surfaced following the foundation of the Pal- 
estinian Authority, underscoring his paternalistic and indeci- 
sive style of state- and nation-building. This was evident in his 
handling of the political opposition, especially Hamas, and the 
latter’s continued violence against Israel, which contradicted 
the language and spirit of the Oslo Accords. All through the 
Oslo years, Arafat persistently refrained from sending a clear 
message to the Palestinians in general, and to his Fatah fel- 
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hundred. During the uprising in the year following the second 
partition of Poland of 1793, numbers of Jews joined the revo- 
lutionary army along with other Poles and many Jews fought 
in the Polish force which drove the Russians out of Warsaw. 
Later in 1794, a Jewish cavalry legion was formed under the 
command of Berek Joselewicz, initially numbering 500 men 
and later nearly 2,000. The Jewish legion distinguished itself 
in the defense of Warsaw but was completely wiped out in the 
Russian massacre in the suburb of Praga after the collapse of 
the rebellion. At the turn of the 19" century a number of Jews 
joined Napoleon's army and fought for France in Italy and 
Eastern Europe. Joselewicz himself commanded a regiment 
of Polish cavalry, and another Polish Jew, Caspar Junghof, was 
awarded the Legion of Honor. Similarly Jews volunteered for 
the army of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw established by Na- 
poleon in 1807. Among them was Josef *Berkowicz, the son of 
Joselewicz, who fought with other Poles in the French army 
which invaded Russia in 1812. 

After the defeat of Napoleon in 1814, Jews in the area of 
Poland under czarist rule played an active part in the Polish 
uprisings of 1830, 1848, and 1863. During World War 1, Polish 
Jews fought in units of both the armies of the Allies and the 
central powers. A number of Polish Jews in the Russian Aus- 
tro-Hungarian and French armies were decorated. After the 
war thousands of Jews fought in the Polish army against Rus- 
sia, among them Colonel Goldman, Colonel Karaffa-Kreuten- 
kraft, and Colonel Floyar-Reichman. Nevertheless, Polish 
antisemitism permeated the army and all the other organs of 
state, and although there were never less than 20,000 Jews in 
the Polish army between the wars, very few Jewish soldiers 
held high military rank. An outstanding exception was Ber- 
nhard *Mond who was promoted to colonel in 1924 and on 
the outbreak of World War 11 commanded the Fifth Infantry 
Division with the rank of major general. The condition of the 
Jewish soldier improved during the nine-year rule of Joseph 
Pilsudski (1926-35) but deteriorated after his death. Neverthe- 
less, 400,000 Jews were recruited into the Polish army on the 
outbreak of World War 11 and many thousands were killed in 
battle during the four weeks of fighting. A large number of 
Jewish soldiers were taken prisoner by the Russians and in- 
terned in the Soviet Union. In 1942 an agreement between 
the U.S.S.R. and the Polish government in exile resulted in 
the formation of a Polish army in Russia under General An- 
ders. Although Jews were generally excluded from this army, 
usually on the pretext that they were unsuitable for military 
service, 4,000 fought in General Anders’ army in Western Eu- 
rope while over 5,000 Jews fought in a second Polish army in 
Russia, a large number of them holding officer’s rank. In ad- 
dition many more Jews fought in Polish units serving in the 
armies of other Allied states. 

Despite the fact that the Jewish population of Poland was 
decimated by the Holocaust, a large number of Jews joined the 
Polish army and after World War 11 many held senior ranks. 
Following the Six-Day *War in 1967, however, nearly all of 
them were removed from their posts. 
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Romania 

Romania became an independent kingdom in 1881. Restric- 
tions were subsequently placed upon the right of Jews to serve 
in the armed forces despite the fact that nearly 1.000 Roma- 
nian Jews had fought against the Turks in the Balkan War of 
1877. An outstanding Jewish soldier in the Romanian army was 
Colonel Maurice Brociner (1855-1942) who was decorated for 
gallantry in 1877 and in 1882 was made secretary to Charles 1, 
king of Romania. In 1896 a law was enacted prohibiting Jews 
from volunteering for the Romanian army but in 1913, follow- 
ing the involvement of Romania in the Balkan Wars, the law 
was rescinded. During World War 1, 20,000 Jews fought in the 
Romanian army, including several hundred officers. Thirty- 
seven Jewish officers and 845 men were known to have died. 
After World War 1 a large number of Jews served in the Roma- 
nian army, and some rose to the rank of officer. During World 
War 11, however, Nazi pressure led the Romanian government 
to remove all the Jews from the Romanian army. Few Jews 
served in the army of Communist Romania after 1945. 


Bulgaria 

Following Bulgarian independence in 1878 Jews were given 
equal rights with the rest of the population. Bulgarian Jews 
fought in the Turkish army when Bulgaria was under Turkish 
rule, and after independence they joined the Bulgarian army 
in the thousands. Many Jewish soldiers distinguished them- 
selves during the Serbo-Bulgarian war of 1885 and were de- 
scribed by Prince Alexander of Bulgaria as “true descendants 
of the ancient Maccabeans.” Despite growing antisemitism, 
no restrictions were placed on Jews entering the army or even 
the officers’ training schools. Five thousand Jews fought in the 
Bulgarian army in the Balkan Wars (1912-13) and several hun- 
dreds of them were killed. In World War 1 a number of Jews 
reached senior army ranks, among them three Jewish colonels 
Graziani, Tajar, and Mushanov. Over 700 Jews were killed in 
the war, among them 28 officers. Between the wars, Jewish sol- 
diers continued to enjoy equal rights in the Bulgarian army 
until 1940 when Bulgaria allied herself with Nazi Germany. All 
Jews were removed from the Bulgarian army and organized 
into labor units to perform manual work. Many of them were 
later sent to concentration camps but some succeeded in join- 
ing the partisans headed by the Fatherland Front. After the 
war most of Bulgaria's surviving Jews emigrated to Israel and 
hardly any joined the army of Communist Bulgaria. 


Greece 

Greek Jews were subject to continual persecution for many 
years after Greek independence in 1821. Very few Jews joined 
the army until the outbreak of the Greco-Turkish War of 1897 
in which 200 Jews fought in the Greek army. Abraham Ma- 
talon rose to the rank of colonel during World War 1 and was 
one of several Jewish soldiers to have been decorated. The 
total number of Greek Jews fighting in World War 1 was es- 
timated at 500. Many Jews fought in the Greek army against 
Italy in 1940 and by 1942, when the Germans invaded Greece, 
over 13,000 Jews had been recruited, many of them from Sa- 
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lonika and Macedonia where there were large concentra- 
tions of Jews. Five hundred and thirteen Jews were known to 
have been killed in action, among them Colonel Mordechai 
Parisi, who was killed after holding off an entire Italian bri- 
gade for nine days. A monument was erected in his memory 
in his native town of Chalcis and 25 Greek towns have streets 
named after him. Following the German conquest of Greece, 
many Jews were deported to concentration camps. Among the 
Greek Jews deported to Auschwitz was Colonel Baruch who 
set fire to part of the gas chambers and was later killed by the 
Nazis. A few Greek Jews joined the partisan movement in the 
mountains of northern Greece and some fought in the Allied 
armies in North Africa. 


Switzerland 

Before 1850 Jews were exempted from military service upon 
payment of a tax. In 1866 Jews were granted equal rights in- 
cluding the obligation of military service but even before the 
law of 1866 certain cantons permitted Jews to bear arms, the 
first of them being Aargau where the civil authorities acceded 
to a request of Marcus Dreyfus, head of the Jewish commu- 
nity. In 1855 Moritz Meyer from Aargau was made an officer 
and several other Jews became officers during the latter part 
of the 19** century. Several hundred Jews were recruited into 
the Swiss army for border defense during the two world wars 
and two Jewish soldiers rose to the rank of colonel: A. Nord- 
man and his son, Jean Nordman. 


Holland 

Jews were allowed to bear arms in Holland from the 17 cen- 
tury when the country became an independent state under the 
House of Orange. In 1808, during Napoleonic rule, Jews were 
granted equal rights and were therefore obliged to do military 
service along with the rest of the population. The number of 
Jews serving in the Dutch army grew steadily during the 19" 
century and a few Jewish soldiers were singled out for merit, 
one of them, Michael Kohen (b. 1877), being decorated for 
outstanding bravery in the fighting in Surinam. Thousands of 
Jews fought against the Nazi invasion of Holland in May 1940 
and a small number of them succeeded in escaping to Britain 
to continue fighting from there. After World War 1, hardly 
any Jews served in the Dutch armed forces. 


Other Countries 

A small number of Jewish soldiers rose to fame in India, 
the Middle East, and North Africa, some of them serving as 
soldiers of fortune. Some of the Jewish soldiers of fortune 
achieved fame in the Turkish army in which several thou- 
sand Jews fought during the Balkan wars of the 19 century. 
Fischel-Freind (1885-1928), a Polish Jew, became a colonel 
in the Turkish army and was later governor of Syria with the 
title Magyar Mahmud Pasha. An English Jew, Stephen Lake- 
man (1812-1897), was briefly a Turkish general with the title, 
Mazar Pasha. In addition David Effendi Molcho, a Jew from 
Salonika, was made head of the Turkish navy’s medical ser- 
vices with the rank of vice admiral. Another Jewish soldier of 
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fortune was Rubino *Ventura who held military commands 
both in Persia and in India during the 19 century. A small 
number of Indian Jews reached high military rank in the 
British army, among them Subadar Major Haskelji Israel Ko- 
latkar who was killed during the Burmese campaign of 1887 
and Subadar Major Shalom Moses Penkar of the 15 Bombay 
Infantry unit. Indian Jews fought in the two world wars and 
after Indian independence, some became senior officers, and 
one of them, Colonel Joseph Ephraim Jhirad, was killed in the 
1965 war against Pakistan. North African Jews were promi- 
nent in World War 11 both in the French and British regular 
armies and in the French underground. Thus Maurice Guedj 
(1913-1945), a Tunisian lawyer, joined the Free French air 
force and won numerous decorations. He was killed in ac- 
tion in January 1945. Leaders of the underground included 
José *Abulker, Pierre Smadja, and Raoul and Edgar Bensous- 
san. Jews were not prominent in the Algerian war against the 
French after 1955 or in the armies of the Arab North African 
states after independence. 


Women in Military Service 

There is no record of Jewish women serving in the army of any 
modern state until 1813 when Louise Grafemus (Esther Man- 
uel; 1785-1852), in search of her husband in the Russian army, 
joined the Prussian infantry disguised as a man. She was twice 
wounded and rose to become a sergeant major before her sex 
was discovered. Louise Grafemus was awarded the Iron Cross 
and returned to her home in Hanau with great honor. Dur- 
ing the 19" century women played an increasing part in the 
conduct of wars in auxiliary capacities such as nurses. Thus 
nurse Woolf was decorated by King George v for her services 
in the British army in World War 1 and several Jewish women 
became nursing officers in the Allied forces in World War 11. 
During World War 11 women went into active service for the 
first time as auxiliary troops; in Russia they served with men 
in the front lines during the initial invasion by Germany and 
afterward. A number of Soviet Jewish women became fa- 
mous through their bravery in action, among them Lyudmila 
Kravetz who was made a Hero of the Soviet Union when as 
a medical sergeant she took command of her unit when all 
the officers were killed and advanced against the enemy. Riva 
Steinberg (d. 1944), who was killed trying to rescue a Russian 
soldier from a burning aircraft, was posthumously decorated. 
Mary Ykhnovich, a senior battalion commander, Sarah Meisel, 
Klara Gross, and Lea Kantorovich, a nurse, were all cited for 
bravery under fire. Another Russian Jewess, Gitta Schenker, 
a telephone operator, took command of an infantry battalion 
during the battle of Stalingrad. However, the most famous 
Jewish heroine of World War 11 was Hannah *Szenes who was 
parachuted into Yugoslavia to organize Jewish resistance and 
was captured and killed. 

See also *Israel, State of: Defense Forces. 


Conclusion 
In most states Jews were not called upon to do military ser- 
vice until well into the 19 century since the obligation to 
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take up arms was considered a privilege to which Jews were 
not entitled. Even where they did fight they were usually re- 
stricted in their right to hold officer’s rank (as in Prussia and 
Russia) or were excluded from certain branches of the army 
such as the general staff in Austria-Hungary. In the 20" cen- 
tury most restrictions on Jews as soldiers were removed but 
only in France, Italy, and Austria-Hungary was the number of 
Jewish senior officers relatively high. Vilmos Béhm and Gior- 
gio Liuzzi were the only Jews to become commanders in chief 
of an army, the former when he held this post in the short- 
lived regime of Bela Kun in Hungary, the latter in Italy. Three 
other Jews reached the rank of full general: John *Monash, 
Grigori Stern, and Jacob *Kreyzer; and three Jews the rank 
of full admiral: Ben Moreel (1892-?), Augusto *Capon, and 
Roberto Segre (1872-1942). One Jew, Yaacov *Shmushkevich, 
was commander of an air force. 


Jewish Chaplaincy 

In most countries of Europe where Jews have volunteered or 
been enlisted into the armed forces, provision has been made 
for the appointment of chaplains to look after the religious 
needs of servicemen and women in times of war and peace. 
One can generally say that from the middle of the 19" cen- 
tury, following the political emancipation of the Jews, Juda- 
ism became a recognized denomination having more or less 
the same privileges and obligations as those of other denom- 
inations. Commissioned chaplains were given relative mili- 
tary rank, senior chaplains having the relative rank of colo- 
nel, lieutenant colonel, or major. This was the case in Austria, 
France, Prussia, Britain, Belgium, Italy, Holland, and Poland. 
In Britain in 1889 Judaism was recognized as a denomination 
for the purpose of chaplaincy in the forces. The first Jewish 
chaplain was Rabbi Francis L. Cohen who was appointed in 
1892. In European countries, such as Italy and Belgium, chap- 
lains were first commissioned during World War 1 when the 
number of Jews serving in the various national armies in- 
creased considerably. In World War 1 Jewish chaplains, with 
the approval, and sometimes at the request of the superior 
commanding officer, rendered service to the Jews in occupied 
territories. Thus German Jewish chaplains acted as interme- 
diaries between the German army authorities and Jewish ci- 
vilians in Poland and in northern France. They also provided 
religious appurtenances and Passover requirements (such as 
mazzot and haggadot). British chaplains performed similar 
services for Jewish civilians in northern France and Belgium. 
They were supported by chaplains attached to the forces of 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada, and South Africa, and chap- 
lains also served with the Jewish units serving in Palestine and 
Egypt. A number of chaplains in both the Allied and central 
armies were decorated for bravery. An outstanding example 
of bravery was that of Rabbi A. Bloch of the French army who 
was killed by a shell in 1914 after seeking a crucifix for a se- 
verely wounded Frenchman when there was no priest avail- 
able. During World War 11 there was a further increase in the 
number of chaplains in the Allied forces. On the other hand 
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the Dutch government in exile, for the first time, appointed a 
Jewish chaplain, Chief Rabbi S. Rodrigues Pereira, to look af- 
ter the religious requirements of Dutch Jews serving with the 
Allies. In the Polish army Rabbi J. Mieses was senior chaplain 
to be succeeded by Rabbi B. Steinberg who was killed during 
the Katyn massacre in 1943. Jewish chaplains served with the 
Polish army in Russia, the Middle East, and Europe. The last 
senior chaplain in the Polish army was Rabbi David Kahana 
who served from 1945 to 1952. Jewish chaplains were also at- 
tached to the Jewish infantry group made up of Palestinians 
and Jews from other British army units who served in the 
western desert, in Italy, and with the army of the Rhine. As in 
World War 1, a number of Jewish chaplains were decorated 
for gallantry in the Allied armies, among them Grand Rabbi 
Jacob Kaplan of the French army who was awarded the Croix 
de Guerre. The duties of chaplains during the two world wars 
were extensive and involved a considerable amount of travel. 
They were required to organize religious services whenever 
possible, particularly during the festivals and High Holy Days, 
to distribute service prayer books and religious literature, visit 
the sick and wounded in hospitals and casualty clearing sta- 
tions, and bury the dead. They were also required to assist 
observant soldiers in following the religious requirements of 
their faith without detriment to their army duties and to deal 
with the many welfare and social problems affecting the do- 
mestic life of the soldier. At the end of World War 11 chaplains 
were additionally required to help bury Jews who had died in 
concentration camps and to help those who survived as far 
as possible. As in the case of chaplains of other denomina- 
tions, Jewish chaplains were requested to use their influence 
in maintaining the morale and fighting spirit of the troops. 
They were encouraged to participate in educational and recre- 
ational programs designed to improve the mind and outlook 
of the serviceman. In the Royal Air Force a scheme of moral 
leadership courses was devised to guide and train officers and 
men who had shown a talent for leadership to apply their po- 
tential in the groups to which they were attached. 


[Sir Israel Brodie] 


IN THE UNITED STATES. The Jewish military chaplaincy in 
the United States began in 1862 during the U.S. Civil War. Be- 
fore then army chaplains had to be ordained Christian clergy- 
men, selected by the officers of the regiments to which they 
were assigned. By an Act of Congress of 1862, a regularly or- 
dained minister of any religious denomination could be com- 
missioned as a chaplain. Three rabbis were commissioned as 
chaplains in the Union forces: Rabbi Jacob Frankel of Phila- 
delphia, who served the six Philadelphia military hospitals; 
Rabbi Bernhard Gotthelf, of Louisville, Kentucky, who served 
18 army hospitals in Kentucky and Indiana; and Rabbi Ferdi- 
nand L. Sarner of Brith Kodesh Congregation, Rochester, New 
York, who was elected chaplain of the 54' New York Volun- 
teer Regiment and was wounded at Gettysburg. 

No Jewish chaplains served in the Spanish-American 
War (1898), although Rabbi Emil G. *Hirsch and Rabbi J. 
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Leonard Levy of Philadelphia were commissioned. Rabbi Jo- 
seph *Krauskopf of Philadelphia spent the summer of 1898 
at military camps in the United States and in Cuba as a field 
commissioner for the National Relief Commission, and con- 
ducted religious services for Jewish personnel. A number of 
other rabbis also conducted services at camps adjacent to the 
communities in which their congregations were located. 

In 1917 the *National Jewish Welfare Board (JwB) was or- 
ganized to serve the religious and morale needs of Jewish sol- 
diers and sailors in the U.S. armed forces during World War 1. 
One of the duties assigned to the ywB by the government was 
the recruiting and endorsing of Jewish military chaplains. In 
October 1917 Congress authorized the appointment of chap- 
lains-at-large of “faiths not now represented in the body of 
Chaplains of the Army.’ As a result, 149 of the 400 English- 
speaking rabbis in the United States volunteered, and 34 re- 
ceived the ecclesiastical endorsement of the JwB’s Chaplains 
Committee. Of these, 26 received commissions. The first Jew- 
ish chaplain commissioned was Rabbi Elkan C. Voorsanger of 
St. Louis, who earned two decorations for gallantry under fire, 
and became senior chaplain of the 77» Division. 

After World War 1, some chaplains maintained reserve 
commissions, and a number of younger rabbis enlisted in the 
reserves between 1918 and 1940. As World War 11 approached, 
the chaplaincy underwent a major reorganization. Cyrus 
*Adler was succeeded by Rabbi David de Sola *Pool as chair- 
man of the ywB Chaplaincy Committee, and the committee 
was renamed Committee on Army and Navy Religious Ac- 
tivities (CANRA) of the ywB. Rabbi Phillip S. *Bernstein was 
named executive director. By the time the United States en- 
tered World War 11, 24 Jewish chaplains were on active duty. 
By the end of the war 311 rabbis had been commissioned and 
served in the armed forces; seven died in service, among them 
Alexander Goode who was one of four chaplains who lost their 
lives on the military transport, s.s. Dorchester. CANRA pro- 
vided the chaplains with vast supplies of religious literature, 
equipment, and kosher foods in a supply line that reached 
around the world. Two tasks of special importance performed 
by Jewish chaplains were their work as leaders in the first pen- 
etration of areas cut off from Jewish contacts during the Nazi 
occupation, and their aid to concentration camp survivors. 
After World War 11 the chaplaincy became a career for some, 
and a way for the promotion of senior Jewish chaplains to key 
administrative chaplaincy posts. Many of those who did not 
choose a career in the chaplaincy retained their reserve com- 
mission. Only 18 Jewish chaplains remained on active duty at 
the outbreak of war in Korea in 1950. Twelve Jewish chaplains 
were decorated in that war. 

After World War 11 CANRA was renamed to emphasize 
its function within the JwB organization, which finances it, 
first as the Division of Religious Activities and, after the out- 
break of the Korean War, as the Commission on Jewish Chap- 
laincy of the jwB Reform, Conservative, and Orthodox rab- 
bis rotated as commission chairmen for three-year terms. The 
commission instituted a draft to supply 100 Jewish chaplains; 
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it drew from all rabbis and newly-ordained students eligible 
for military service who had not already served in the forces, 
and required a two-year tour of duty. From 1950 to 1968 the 
draft brought 485 rabbis into the chaplaincy, about a third of 
all the rabbis ordained by the major Jewish seminaries of the 
United States during the period. The commission also used 
civilian rabbis who had their own congregations to provide 
chaplaincy services at military bases, academies, and hospi- 
tals and nonmilitary federal installations where no full-time 
Jewish chaplain was assigned. About 800 rabbis were involved 
in this program up to 1970. In 1969, reacting to anti-Viet- 
nam sentiment among rabbinical students, the commission 
substituted a voluntary system for the drafting of newly-or- 
dained rabbis. When the Vietnam War led to a new military 
buildup, four Jewish chaplains were assigned to duty in that 
country. From 1966 to 1970, 11 chaplains were decorated. In 
1970 Jewish chaplains were serving 611 domestic installations 
and hospitals, as well as in more than 40 foreign countries. 
Jewish chaplains were active in the later military actions in 
Iraq. By 2005, in the renamed Jewish Chaplains Council, ap- 
proximately 40 full-time military and Veterans Administra- 
tion chaplains, 55 chaplain reservists, more than 88 military 
lay leaders, and thousands of Jews were serving at more than 
500 military installations and va medical centers. 


PUBLICATIONS AND CHILD EDUCATION. In the 1950s and 
19608, religious-lay cooperation and interdenominational har- 
mony were strikingly evident in the work of the Jewish Chap- 
laincy Commission's responsa and publication committees. 
The former formulated mutually acceptable answers to ques- 
tions of religious practices under military conditions. The lat- 
ter published prayer books, Haggadot, hymnals, and a library 
of pamphlets on the Sabbath, holy days, festivals, Jewish eth- 
ics, and Jewish history, all widely distributed and serving as 
excellent expositions of Judaism to non-Jews in the military. In 
1954 the commission published the first standardized religious 
school curriculum for the children of servicemen, rewritten 
in 1965 as “Unified Jewish Religious Education Curriculum, 
It is particularly important because of the growing number 
of service children who live far from civilian synagogues and 
Jewish schools. Religious education for service children has 
become a prime task of the Jewish chaplains, who prepare 
many youngsters for bar and bat mitzvah as part of an orga- 
nized program of elementary Jewish training. 


[Bernard Postal] 
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O.I. Janowsky et al., Change and Challenge: A History of Fifty Years of 
J WB (1966), 80-83; JwB Circle, 1 (1946-_), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
puy: A.I. Slomovitz, The Fighting Rabbis: Jewish Military Chaplains 
and American History (1998). 


MILK. The milk most commonly mentioned in the Bible is 
that of sheep and goats (Prov. 27:27; Deut. 32:14), but cows’ 
milk was also known and was consumed at least in the form 
of curds (Isa. 7:21-22). Milk is considered among the finest 
of foods (Deut. 32:14; Isa. 55:1) and is used as a term of abun- 
dance (Joel 4:18; Isa. 60:16), as the standard of whiteness (Lam. 
4:7) and, with honey, of sweetness (Song 4:11). A “land flowing 
with milk and honey” refers to the abundant fertility of Canaan 
(e.g., Ex. 3:8, 17; Num. 13:27; Deut. 6:3; Jer. 11:5) and of Egypt 
(Num. 16:13). The prohibition against boiling a kid in its moth- 
er’s milk (Ex. 23:19; 34:26; Deut. 14:21) most probably refers to 
a Canaanite sacrificial custom. Some scholars believe that this 
practice is referred to in Ugaritic text 52, line 14, but the textual 
restoration is uncertain. Boiling in milk - called “its mother’s 
milk” - is a common way of preparing a kid or a lamb among 
modern Arabs, but it has no ritual significance for them. 


[Tikva S. Frymer] 


In Halakhah 
The milk of clean animals such as cows, sheep, and goats, etc., 
although it comes “from the living” (min ha-hai, Bek. 6b), is 
permitted for consumption, but not the milk of unclean ani- 
mals or of those suffering from visible disease which causes the 
animal to be ritually unfit for consumption (terefah), or that or 
an animal which after ritual slaughtering is found to have suf- 
fered from such a disease. In the latter case, all milk which the 
animal produced during the three days before it was slaugh- 
tered is forbidden to be used (Sh. Ar, yD 81:2). Milk bought 
from a non-Jew is forbidden for consumption out of fear that 
he may have mixed it, either through carelessness or in order to 
improve it, with milk of unclean animals. If a Jew was present at 
the milking, the milk may be used (ibid., 115:1). There are, how- 
ever, opinions that nowadays, even if the Jews did not supervise 
the milking, the milk is permitted since the law of the land for- 
bids adulterating the milk. By many authorities butter made by 
gentiles is permitted for consumption on the grounds that but- 
ter cannot be produced from the milk of unclean animals (Av. 
Zar. 35b, Maim. Yad, Maakhalot Asurot, 3:12, 15, 16). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: C.H. Gordon, Ugaritic Text-Book (1966), 
174; Eisenstein, Dinim, 68: ET, 5 (1953), 84-91: S. Lieberman, Ha-Ye- 
rushalmi ki-Feshuto (1934), 39-42. 
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MILKEN, MICHAEL R. (1946- ), U.S. investor, philan- 
thropist. Nicknamed “the junk bond king,’ Milken, by using 
a little-noticed financial tool, transformed corporate takeovers 
and financing in the 1970s and 1980s, amassing great personal 
wealth — $200 million to $550 million a year - through what 
some considered questionable financial dealings. In 1989 a 
federal grand jury indicted Milken for violations of federal 
securities and racketeering laws. He pleaded guilty to secu- 
rities fraud and related charges in 1990, and the government 
dropped the more serious charges of insider trading and rack- 
eteering. Milken was fined and sentenced to 10 years in prison 
but in 1991 his sentence was reduced to two years plus three 
years probation. Barred from the securities business for life, 
Milken worked as a strategic business consultant after his re- 
lease from prison. The Securities and Exchange Commission 
charged that this work was a violation of his probation, and 
in 1998 Milken settled with the sec and paid the government 
$42 million in fees that he had earned plus interest. 

Michael Robert Milken grew up in Encino, Calif. His 
paternal grandparents were Jewish immigrants from Poland. 
He attended the University of California at Berkeley dur- 
ing the height of protest movements in the mid-1960s and 
graduated as a business major with highest honors. He began 
his financial career at the university, when he invested money 
for his fraternity brothers in return for 50 percent of the 
profits. With no returns to his clients on losses, Milken had 
virtual assurance of profitability. At that time he developed 
a theory about low-grade “junk” bonds. Milken believed 
that under a revised rating system, one that also factored the 
potentials for return on investment, cash flow, business plans, 
personnel and corporate vision, junk bonds might pose 
a worthwhile risk. In 1970, after earning a master’s degree 
from the Wharton School at the University of Pennsylvania, 
Milken went to work for the Drexel Corporation as assistant 
to the chairman and later became head of bond research. 
When Drexel merged with Burnham & Co. in 1973, Milken 
headed the noninvestment-grade bond-trading department, 
an operation that earned 100 percent return on investment. 
In 1977 Milken returned to California and moved his High- 
Yield Bond Department to Los Angeles. Milken’s younger 
brother Lowell joined him. In the early 1980s Drexel-Burnham 
began using the “highly confident” letter, a correspondence 
designed to convince commercial banks to finance corporate 
takeovers. The letters stated that Drexel was “highly confident” 
the funds could be raised to finance the deal. In the compa- 
ny’s first attempt at this scheme, Milken raised $1.5 billion in 
48 hours. In 1982, Drexel-Burnham took on a new client, the 
financier Ivan *Boesky. Milken’s dealings with him violated 
the securities law. In June 1989 Milken resigned from Drexel 
to form his own company, International Capital Access 
Group. The new venture was unsuccessful largely because 
Milken was fighting the sec charges in a 98-count indict- 
ment. Eventually, he issued an apology and admitted that he 
cheated clients and plotted with Boesky to accomplish a cor- 
porate raid. 
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Milken completed his prison term in 1993. He co- 
founded a company called Education Entertainment Net- 
work, which produces business videos. In 1996 he and Larry 
*Ellison founded Knowledge Universe, a company dealing in 
a diverse variety of goods and services, including day care, 
executive education, corporate training, and toys. The sec 
came after him again. He admitted no wrongdoing but paid a 
fine of $47 million in response to accusations that he served 
as a broker. 

Milken used his personal fortune and high-level contacts 
to become an influential voice in economics, education, and 
medical research. In 1982 he co-founded the Milken Family 
Foundation to support medical education and research. In 
1991 he founded the Milken Institute, a kind of think tank 
that sponsors prestigious international conferences. In 1993, 
after he was diagnosed with prostate cancer, he founded the 
Prostate Cancer Foundation, the world’s largest philanthropic 
source of funds for prostate cancer research. The Milken 
Family Foundation, through the Milken National Educator 
Awards, founded in 1985, awarded $52 million to honor more 
than 2,000 teachers and principals, with each educator receiv- 
ing an unrestricted $25,000 prize. 

Milken’s philanthropy - some critics questioned his mo- 
tives - was widespread. In 1995 he donated $5 million to a 
large Jewish secondary school in Los Angeles. In gratitude the 
school was to be renamed Milken Community High School 
of Stephen Wise Temple until parents and students objected. 
However, a number of Milken grants to Jewish causes endure. 
The Skirball Cultural Center, one of the most prominent cul- 
tural venues in the United States, has a Milken Gallery, for 
which the Milken Family Foundation was the lead benefac- 
tor. It contains exhibits that explore the connections between 
the 4,000 years of Jewish heritage and the vitality of American 
democratic ideals. The Milken Archive of American Jewish 
Music is an international undertaking to record, preserve, and 
distribute a vast cross-section of American Jewish music cov- 
ering 350 years. The archive comprises 50 Cp’s and 600 works 
on the Naxos American Classical label, the largest collection of 
American Jewish music ever assembled. The archive has also 
videotaped more than 100 oral histories of composers, con- 
ductors and performers and commissioned a comprehensive 
history of American Jewish music. The Milken Family Foun- 
dation is also a major supporter of American Friends of the 
Hebrew University, and the foundation for many years has 
supported the College of Judea and Samaria, the largest pub- 
lic college in Israel. It has a Milken Family Campus, embody- 
ing its teaching and research laboratories as well as its library, 
main administration building and computer center. 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


MILKWEED, plant of the Euphorbiaceae family. Many gen- 
era comprising scores of species are found in Israel. Attempts 
have been made to identify them with plants mentioned in 
the Bible, but such attempts are without foundation. One 
plant mentioned in the Mishnah belongs to the Asclepiada- 
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ceae family: the Calotropis procera, the mishnaic Petilat ha- 
Midbar (“desert wick,’ Shab. 2:1). It is a shrub growing in the 
salt Jordan valley and the Arabah. It has large leaves and its 
fruit is like a big lemon, but instead of juice it contains many 
seeds enveloped in shining silky fibers. These are used for 
making cushions, and wicks too can be prepared from them, 
but since the oil does not rise well in the fiber its use for the 
Sabbath lamp is forbidden (Shab. ibid.). The popular name 
of the fruit is “Sodom apple,” which has no connection with 
“the vine of Sodom” (Deut. 32:32). Milkweed is mentioned by 
Josephus (Wars, 4:484) who points out that this fruit of So- 
dom appears edible but on being opened turns to dust. The 
reference is to the seeds, which have hairy adhesions by which 
they are broadcast. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 1 (1928), 282f.; J. Feliks, Olam 
ha-Zomeah ha-Mikra’i (1968"), 82. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Feliks, 


Ha-Tzome’ah, 131. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


MILL, JOSEPH SOLOMON (John; 1870-1952), pioneer of 
the *Bund. Born in Panevezys, Lithuania, Mill was left on his 
own when his family immigrated to the United States. From 
an early age he established close relations with Polish families, 
acquainting himself with the complex nationality problems of 
the region. He joined revolutionary circles under the influence 
of Z. *Kopelson. From 1890 he was a most active member of 
the Jewish Social Democratic organization in Vilna, except for 
intervals of imprisonment (1892), military service, and studies 
at the University of Zurich. He established ties with the lead- 
ers of the Polish Social Democrats, Rosa *Luxemburg, and L. 
*Jogiches, who led the Social Democratic “circles” in Vilna at 
the end of the 1880s. In 1895 Mill went to Warsaw as the head 
of a group interested in laying a foundation for a Jewish work- 
ers’ society that later became a branch of the Bund there. He 
fought the Polish Socialist Party and its group of Jewish mem- 
bers and succeeded in uniting Lithuanian and local workers 
into one Jewish association. After the arrest of Bund members 
in 1898, Mill fled the country, and together with Kopelson ini- 
tiated the establishment of the Bund “committee abroad” He 
was the editor of its organ Der Yidisher Arbeter (nos. 6-11) and 
initiated the setting up of the Bund archives. At the third con- 
gress of the Bund (1899) Mill was the first to demand that the 
claim to national autonomy be included in its program. For 
many years he headed the organizational affairs of the Bund 
and its “committee abroad” until he imigrated to Chicago in 
1915. In the United States he worked at his profession of den- 
tal technician, and was active in the *Jewish Socialist Verband 
and the Socialist Party, holding the position of Jewish secre- 
tary and translator. He wrote for Jewish socialist periodicals 
and published important memoirs entitled Pionern un Boyer 
(2 vols., 1943-46). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 5 (1963), 624-6, incl. bibl.; J.S. Hertz 
et al. (eds.), Geshikhte fun Bund, 3 vols. (1960-66), indexes; M. Mish- 
kinsky, in: Asufot, 14 (1970), 81-131. 

[Moshe Mishkinsky] 
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°MILLAS VALLICROSA, JOSE MARIA (1897-1970), Span- 
ish scholar and historian. Millas Vallicrosa was born in Santa 
Coloma de Farnés, Spain. From 1925 onward he was profes- 
sor of Hebrew studies at the University of Barcelona, having 
also taught at the University of Madrid. Millas Vallicrosa did 
research into the history of Spanish Jewry, medieval Hebrew 
poetry, the Bible, and the history of the sciences. He also trans- 
lated medieval works from Hebrew and Arabic into Spanish. 
One of his important studies on Spanish Jewry is Documents 
hebraics de jueus catalans (1927), in which he compiled and 
explained Hebrew documents of the Catalonian Jews in the 
115-12" centuries. Another work of his is Assaig d’histuria de 
les idees fisiques i matematiques a la Catalunya medieval (1931), 
on the history of the development of science in Catalonia. In 
the field of the history of science, Millas Vallicrosa’s studies 
on Abraham ibn Ezra and *Abraham bar Hiyya are notable, 
while in the research into Hebrew poetry and literature a spe- 
cial place is occupied by his work, La poesia sagrada hebraico- 
espaniola (1940). He suggested that antecedents of poetic forms 
in medieval Hebrew poetry in Spain can be traced to biblical 
poetry (in Sefarad, 1 (1941), 45-87). In this field he also pub- 
lished the studies, Yehuda ha-Levi, como poeta y apologista 
(1947), and Sélom6 ibn Gabirol, como poeta y fildsofo (1945). 
Millas Vallicrosa published scores of articles in scholarly jour- 
nals, including Al-Andalus, Sefarad, Revue Internationale de 
lHistoire des Sciences, and Osiris: Archeion. Many of his pupils 
earned scholarly reputations, among them his own sons. His 
wife, FRANCISCA VENDRELL, also a scholar, studied the his- 
tory of medieval Spanish Jewry. A two-volume Homenaje... 
containing scholarly articles by Jewish and non-Jewish schol- 
ars was published in honor of Millas Vallicrosa in 1954-56. A 
list of his works was published under the title Titulos y Traba- 
jos de Profesor D. José M. Millds Vallicrosa (1950). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: T.F. Glick, in: Isis, 68 (1977), 276-83. 


[Haim Beinart] 


MILLER, ARTHUR (1915-2005), U.S. playwright. In his 
work, Miller wrestled with the primal issues of modern so- 
ciety. Because he came of age in New York City during the 
Great Depression, he embraced the themes of personal integ- 
rity and social responsibility, themes writ large in his immedi- 
ate surroundings and his own family. Relationships, typically 
between one and one’s family and society, were at the heart 
of nearly all his work. Theater director Robert Whitehead has 
been quoted as saying Miller had a “rabbinical righteousness,” 
that his plays “sought to be a light unto the world.” For Miller, 
theater was not mere entertainment, but an opportunity for 
consciousness raising, to change or broaden the minds of the 
audience. Writing and producing plays was a politically en- 
gaging experience for him. However, while he acknowledged 
that a given work might reflect a creator's political and social 
ideology, he rejected the notion that a play could encapsu- 
late one’s entire philosophy. He felt that real life was far too 
complex to be fully explained in a work of art or in a political 
methodology. He repeatedly tried to illustrate this ultimately 
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unknowable complexity in his work. Very often the motiva- 
tions of his characters are vague and mysterious. He offered 
no succinct answers to the problems he presented; indeed he 
may have believed there were none. 

He acquired an international reputation after World 
War 11, following the publication of two plays and of Focus 
(1945), a novel about antisemitism. In it, a pair of glasses al- 
lows a man to see better as it encourages others to see him 
differently. A meek gentile, who, as part of his job, identifies 
Jewish job applicants, is mistaken to be Jewish when he begins 
wearing a pair of glasses. He loses his job and can only find 
employment in the office of Jewish businessmen. He passively 
participates in the antisemitism in his initial job, in his neigh- 
borhood, where hatred of Jews reaches a virulent level, and at 
home. Ultimately he redeems himself by trying to stop vandals 
from destroying the store of a Jewish shopkeeper. 

The play All My Sons (1947) revealed his ability to por- 
tray characters involved in emotional conflicts. It is a realistic 
play, intended for the general public. The dialogue is of com- 
mon speech. The plot involves an overwhelming crisis grow- 
ing out of smaller crises. The play has symbolic overtones 
despite the realistic characters and plot, which combine to 
help Miller focus on his themes of mutual responsibility and 
survivor guilt. 

His reputation was really established with Death of a 
Salesman (1949), which won the Pulitzer Prize for drama. The 
play, later made into a motion picture, owed its success to the 
delineation of Willy Loman, the unsuccessful traveling sales- 
man, and was regarded as an indictment of the false sense of 
values of American life. Miller has stated his initial idea for 
the play came from one notion: that the main character would 
kill himself. Lomans is a realistic portrayal of decline, of never 
quite giving up on the American dream, despite all evidence 
to the contrary. His sacrifice is a hopeless attempt to preserve 
some personal dignity and to help his family. The audience is 
never told if the insurance from his death properly provides 
for his family, but there are hints in the play that his death is 
in vain, that his plan does not work. Because of his drastic and 
self-destructive behavior for what may be an ideological mis- 
conception, Willy Loman is one of the great tragic characters 
of American drama. 

In 1951, engaged by the problem of freedom of speech, 
Miller wrote an adaptation of Henrik Ibsen's An Enemy of the 
People, and in 1953, in his own play The Crucible, he turned to 
the Salem witch trials of 1692, and spoke for freedom of con- 
science during the period of Senator McCarthy's anti-com- 
munist campaign. Miller hoped the play “would be seen as an 
affirmation of the struggle for liberty, for keeping one’s own 
conscience.’ John Proctor is a strong protagonist, flawed, but 
with no misplaced idealism. With Proctor at the center, Miller 
plays with the theme of retaining one’s sense of morality in the 
face of public pressure. The witch-hunt mentality (reminiscent 
of the antisemitic hysteria in Focus) has both rational and irra- 
tional origins: some, like those causing the fuss, are conscious 
of the social and economic power it brings, while others are 
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merely swept up in the supernatural paranoia. Miller adeptly 
portrays the act of ruination by accusation. When one char- 
acter is accused of witchcraft, he has two choices: to confess 
and lose his land, or deny and lose his land. When he remains 
silent, even to his death, his land at least stays with his fam- 
ily. During the political climate of the McCarthy Red Scare, 
this proved to be a profoundly important lesson in social and 
individual responsibility. In an odd case of life imitating art, 
Miller played Proctor for real. Summoned before McCarthy’s 
House Un-American Activities Committee, Miller was asked 
about Communist meetings he had attended. He did not re- 
fuse to answer, telling the committee everything they wanted 
to know about him, while denying he was a Communist. But 
he stopped short of implicating others. As Proctor refused 
to speak about people already known to his questioners, so 
did Miller. He was found guilty of contempt of court, but 
that charge was later reversed. This play was screened as the 
Witches of Salem (1957). 

A View from the Bridge (1955) again won a Pulitzer Prize. 
It showed Miller still striving for significant realistic drama 
and imaginative dramatic form. In the play he continued his 
practice of trying to mythologize the ordinary and everyday. 
Falling short of being entirely uplifting, the play has a positive 
message: that life goes on despite any tragedy. 

The film script The Misfits (1961), written after his mar- 
riage to the screen star Marilyn Monroe, and acted in by her 
and Clark Gable, was an unusually sensitive, though commer- 
cially unsuccessful, study of loneliness and divorce. 

Miller returned to the theater with an autobiographi- 
cal drama, After the Fall (1964), based largely on his life with 
Marilyn Monroe, whom he had divorced in 1962, and relat- 
ing his own conflicts in love and friendship to the state of the 
world. This expressionistic drama concerns the various crises 
of Quentin, one of which is his sense of guilt at not experienc- 
ing the Nazi death camps. His proximity to Holga, a woman 
who has escaped Auschwitz, exacerbates this feeling in him. 
He laments his inability to atone for what he feels are sins, 
because they are sins of omission, that is, he is guilty, not for 
things he has done, but for things he has not done. 

Incident at Vichy (1965) deals with the arrest of a number 
of Frenchmen, including some Jews, during the Nazi occupa- 
tion. Each prisoner separates himself from the others while 
trying to understand why the Nazis want to destroy them. The 
gypsy, the Communist, the Catholic, and the Jew are unable to 
come together even as fellow prisoners, even in their hatred of 
the Nazis. There is no sense of union, that each is responsible 
for the others. One Nazi officer is shown having feelings of 
guilt, but he ultimately does nothing about it. Miller stresses 
that guilt is not enough, that action is necessary. To deny one’s 
connection to humanity is to deny one’s own humanity. 

‘The Price (1968), depicting a dramatic conflict between 
two brothers, had as a central character an old Jew who acted 
as a wise commentator. 

Miller stated his intention as a dramatist as being to 
“bring to the stage the thickness, awareness, and complex- 
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ity of the novel” He endeavored to give postwar American 
drama depth of purpose and content, and a sense of tragic 
conflict in terms of contemporary American life. Widely re- 
garded in the 1950s as America’s leading dramatist, his repu- 
tation faded somewhat in the 1960s as realistic drama itself 
passed out of critical fashion. The 1980s, however, saw a re- 
turn to appreciation of Miller’s contribution to 20'-century 
theater. Other plays include The American Clock (1983), The 
Archbishop’s Ceiling (1984), Danger: Memory (1986), Two-Way 
Mirror (1989), The Ride Down Mount Morgan (1991), The Last 
Yankee (1991), and Broken Glass (1994). For the collected edi- 
tion of his plays published in 1958, he wrote a 50-page intro- 
duction, which clarified his purpose and explained his meth- 
ods of work. Translated into many languages, the plays were 
internationally popular. Miller was elected president of the 
International PEN Club in 1965, in which position he strove 
vigorously to organize protests against literary censorship and 
repression all over the world. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Welland, Arthur Miller (1961); B. Nelson, 
Arthur Miller (1970); L. Moss, Arthur Miller (1967); S. Huftel, Arthur 
Miller, The Burning Glass (1965); R. Hogen, Arthur Miller (University 
of Minnesota Pamphlets on American Writers, no. 40, 1964); J. Gas- 
sner, Theater at the Crossroads (1960); Contemporary Authors, first 
rev. (1967), incl. bibl. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Gottfried, Arthur 
Miller: His Life and Work (2003); A. Miller, Timebends: A Life (1987); 
H. Bloom (ed. & intro.), Arthur Miller (2003); E. Brater (ed.), Ar- 
thur Miller’s America: Theater & Culture in a Time of Change (2005); 
C.WE. Bigsby, Arthur Miller: A Critical Study (2005); M. Berger, “Ar- 
thur Miller, Moral Voice of American Stage, Dies at 89,” in: New York 
Times (Feb. 12, 2005), A1, A14. 


[Joseph Mersand and Jonathan Licht / Robert L. DelBane (2"¢ ed.)] 


MILLER, BEN-ZION (1947-_), hazzan. Miller was born in 
Germany where his father, Rabbi Aharon Miller, was serving 
as hazzan to the Klausenburger rebbe in a German refugee 
camp. He studied at the Bobov yeshivah in Israel, becom- 
ing a hazzan and shohet. He also came under the tutelage of 
the well-known cantor Samuel Baruch *Taube. Thereafter he 
served as hazzan in New Jersey, New York, and Canada, be- 
fore becoming, in 1981, hazzan of the Beth-El synagogue of 
Boro Park in Brooklyn, New York. He has also appeared in 
concert in Europe, the United States, Australia, and Israel. He 
is one of the few Orthodox cantors dedicated to perpetuating 
the great virtuoso cantorial styles and tradition of the 19" and 
early 20' centuries. A tremendous recording and performing 
artist, Miller has many varied recordings to his credit, includ- 
ing the Milken Archive releases issued by Naxos. 


[Akiva Zimmerman / Raymond Goldstein (274 ed.)] 


MILLER, EMANUEL (1893-1970), English psychiatrist. Born 
in London, Miller studied medicine at Cambridge University 
and the London Hospital and lectured in psychology at Cam- 
bridge for a brief period after 1924. He became a psychiatric 
specialist in 1940 and in 1946 was made a Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians. One of the foremost psychiatrists in 
Britain, Miller was founder and honorary director of the East 
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London Child Guidance Clinic and chairman and honorary 
president of the Association of Child Psychiatry. He showed 
a keen interest in the development of medicine in Israel and 
in 1953 was elected president of the British Friends of Magen 
David Adom. His publications include Modern Psychotherapy 
(1930) and Neurosis in War (1940). His wife, BETTY MILLER 
(née Spiro; 1910-1965), born in Cork, Ireland, was the author 
of various novels including Farewell Leicester Square (1940), A 
Room in Regent’s Park (1942), On the Side of the Angels (1945), 
and The Death of the Nightingale (1949). She also wrote a bio- 
graphical study, Robert Browning: A Portrait (1952), and was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society of Literature. Their son 
JONATHAN MILLER (1934- ) was educated at St. Paul’s school 
and Cambridge and qualified as a doctor but established his 
reputation as an actor in the revue Beyond the Fringe, a satire 
on various aspects of British life from Shakespeare to the Royal 
Family, which played in London and New York. Later he di- 
rected many successful theatrical and television productions, 
frequently winning acclaim for his originality. His television 
series on the history of medicine, The Body in Question, be- 
came internationally known. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


MILLER, IRVING (1903-1980), U.S. rabbi and Zionist leader. 
Rabbi Miller, who was born in Kovno, Lithuania, was taken to 
the U.S. in 1912. Ordained a rabbi at Yeshivath Rabbi Isaac El- 
hanan in 1926, he served congregations in Youngstown, Ohio 
(1926-28), Chelsea, Mass. (1928-30), and Far Rockaway, N.Y. 
(1930-46), before becoming rabbi of Congregation Sons of 
Israel, Woodmere, N.Y. (1946-63). Extremely active in Jewish 
affairs, Miller’s posts included secretary-general of the World 
Jewish Congress (1942-45); president of the American Jewish 
Congress (1949-52); president of the Zionist Organization of 
America (1952-54); president of the American Zionist Council 
(1954-63); chairman of the Conference of Presidents of Ma- 
jor American Jewish Organizations (1961-63); and member of 
both the national cabinet of the United Jewish Appeal and the 
Actions Committee of the World Zionist Organization. 


MILLER, ISRAEL (1918-2002), U.S. Orthodox rabbi, com- 
munal leader, and university administrator. Miller was born 
in Baltimore and educated in New York, where he earned his 
B.A. from *Yeshiva College in 1938 and his ordination from 
the Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Theological Seminary of Yeshiva 
University in 1941. He received an M.A. from Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1949 and a D.D. from Yeshiva University in 1967. 
Immediately after ordination, Miller became rabbi of the 
Kingsbridge Heights Jewish Center in the Bronx, New York, 
becoming emeritus in 1968, with a brief interruption to serve 
as a United States Air Force chaplain (1945-46). In 1968 Miller 
began a second career at Yeshiva University, as a professor, 
vice president, senior vice president, and senior vice president 
emeritus, until his aliyah to Israel in 2000. 

Miller was president or chairman of nearly every major 
Orthodox or American national Jewish organization; in fact, 
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he was one of the founders of several of them, including the 
American Jewish Conference on Soviet Jewry, serving as its 
first chairman (1965-67); the American Zionist Federation 
(successor to the *American Zionist Council, of which he 
was chairman from 1967-70, and precursor to the *American 
Zionist Movement), serving as its first president and then hon- 
orary president (beginning 1970 and 1974, respectively); and 
the New York Jewish Community Relations Council, serving 
as its first vice president (1976). Miller was elected president 
of the *Rabbinical Council of America in 1964, and led the 
RCA’ first mission to the Soviet Union and the Moscow Great 
Synagogue under KGB scrutiny in 1965. 

From 1969 to 1976, Miller was vice chairman and chair- 
man of the *Conference of Presidents of Major American 
Jewish Organizations. He was an advisor to presidents of 
both Democratic and Republican administrations: President 
Johnson appointed him to the National Citizens Commit- 
tee for Community Relations to help implement civil rights 
legislation; he received a citation from President Ford; and 
President Reagan consulted him prior to his Geneva summit 
with Mikhail Gorbachev and dispatched him on a fact-find- 
ing mission to South Africa. 

For the last 20 years of his life, Miller was president of 
the *Conference on Jewish Material Claims against Germany 
(and the Claims Conference against Austria), overseeing the 
disbursement of $2 billion to 400,000 Holocaust survivors and 
$500 million in institutional allocations. In this capacity, he 
negotiated with world leaders, including German Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl, and visited thousands of survivors personally 
to ensure that they were living their final years with dignity. 
In addition to serving as president of the Association of Jew- 
ish Chaplains of the Armed Forces, honorary chairman of 
the Jewish National Fund, and vice president of the Religious 
Zionists of America, Miller sat on the executive committees 
or boards of directors of many organizations, including the 
World Zionist Organization, National Jewish Welfare Board, 
and American Israel Public Affairs Committee. 

Miller received numerous awards, not only from the or- 
ganizations he led, but also, for instance, from Yeshiva Uni- 
versity and the Boy Scouts of America. The greatest honor, 
however, came from the accolades and votes of confidence 
of his colleagues, who elected him repeatedly to the high- 
est leadership positions on account of his gentility, grace, in- 
tegrity, and wisdom, rather than as a result of vigorous cam- 


paigning for office. 
[Bezalel Gordon (2™4 ed.)] 


MILLER, LOUIS (1917-1988), Israeli psychiatrist. Born in 
Somerset West, South Africa, he went to Israel in 1948 and es- 
tablished psychiatric and psychological services in the Israeli 
army and air force. In 1949 Miller became director of psychi- 
atry in Israel's Ministry of Health, where he planned and ini- 
tiated its regional hospital and community services. In 1954 
he entered the field of public health and developed a family 
health and community organization program for the Jeru- 
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salem region. In 1959 he returned to his post of director of 
Mental Health Services, and in 1970 became chief national 
psychiatrist. In 1966-67, as visiting professor at Northwest- 
ern University, he planned and initiated a community mental 
health program in Chicago for the State of Illinois. His contri- 
butions to mental health theory, research, and practice were 
concerned particularly with the effects of socio-cultural and 
community influences on mental health and ill health and its 
treatment. He integrated this approach with the biological and 
psychological interpretations of personality. His publications 
include studies concerning the incidence of psychiatric con- 
ditions in various cultures in Israel, immigration and mental 
health, child rearing on the kibbutz and among Tripolitanian 
Jews, aging, urbanization, and social change. He was chairman 
of the National Committee for the Study of Drug Abuse and 
the Encyclopaedia Judaica (first edition) departmental editor 
for Jews in psychiatry. 


MILLER, LOUIS E. (pseudonym of Louis E. Bandes; 1866- 
1927), Yiddish editor and labor leader. Miller was born in Vilna 
and became involved in socialist and revolutionary activities 
in his boyhood. He fled from Russia at 14 and participated in 
émigré revolutionary circles in Berlin, Switzerland, Paris, and, 
after 1886, in New York. In the U.S. Miller worked in a shirt 
factory, and helped found the first shirtmakers union among 
Jewish workers. Miller was also deeply involved in the politi- 
cal life of socialist and other labor organizations. In his early 
years he remained close to organizations which used Russian 
as their language, but in 1889 he represented the Yiddish-lan- 
guage-oriented United Hebrew Trades at the Second Inter- 
national in Paris. 

Miller was most influential as editor and writer in Yid- 
dish. In 1890, with Philip *Krantz, Morris *Hillquit, and Abra- 
ham *Cahan, he founded the Yiddish-socialist Die Arbeiter 
Zeitung (1890). In 1897 he joined Cahan in launching the 
daily Forward (1897). In 1905 he broke with Cahan, the editor 
in chief of this daily, and founded his own paper Die Wahr- 
heit (1905) which stressed Jewish national aspirations no less 
than socialism. When World War 1 broke out, he espoused the 
cause of the Allies, while most of his daily’s 100,000 readers 
favored Germany as against czarist Russia. The paper contin- 
ued to lose circulation, and he preferred to resign rather than 
to keep silent. He attempted several journalistic ventures after 
1917, but never regained his earlier influence with the Yiddish 
reading masses. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 2 (1927), 409-14; LNYL, 


5 (1963), 628-31. 
[Alexander Tobias] 


MILLER, MARTIN RUDOLF (1899-1969), Czech actor, 
who from 1939 worked in England. Miller (né Rudolf Muller) 
was born in Kremsier, Czechoslovakia, started his career in 
Vienna, and made his last appearance in Berlin at the Jew- 
ish Culture Theater in 1939. In London he appeared in Awake 
and Sing (1942) and in 1,000 performances of The Mousetrap 
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(1952). In New York he was in The Mad Woman of Chaillot 
(1949) and The Magnolia Street Story (1951). Miller was noted 
for his portrayal of elderly Jews. 


MILLER, MARVIN JULIAN (1917-_ ), one of the most influ- 
ential figures in American sports history, baseball's first labor 
leader who served as executive director of the Major League 
Baseball Players’ Association (MLBPA) from 1966 to 1982. 
Miller was born in the Bronx and raised in Brooklyn, New 
York, by his father Alexander, a salesman of women’s coats 
on the Lower East Side and a member of the wholesale cloth- 
ing workers union, and by his mother Gertrude (Wald), an 
elementary-school teacher in New York’s public schools who 
became one of the early members of the city’s teachers’ union. 
Miller studied first at the University of Miami and then at New 
York University, where he graduated in 1938. He worked at the 
National War Labor Relations Board, the Machinist Union, 
the United Auto Workers, and the United Steelworkers union, 
where he was assistant to the president and its leading econo- 
mist and negotiator. On March 5, 1966, the baseball player rep- 
resentatives elected him executive director of the MLB Players’ 
Association. Through his innovative thinking and keen nego- 
tiating skills, Miller united a loosely organized association and 
transformed it into one of the strongest unions in the United 
States, thereby revolutionizing baseball. As a pioneer in the 
unionization of professional athletes, Miller was instrumen- 
tal in its development into a powerful labor union that trans- 
formed the economics and labor relations of baseball, which 
led ultimately to profound changes in the nature of U.S. pro- 
fessional sports and their place in society. He led the baseball 
union to two strikes, the first on April 1, 1972, which lasted 13 
days and was the first successful strike in the history of profes- 
sional sports, and again in 1981, which lasted 50 days. 
Among Miller's accomplishments were the recognition 
of the players’ union; the right to bargain collectively; the use 
of agents to negotiate individual contracts; an end to the re- 
serve clause, with free movement from team to team through 
free agency; arbitration in labor disputes; the right for veteran 
players to veto trades; and a vastly improved pension plan 
funded largely through percentages of television revenue. 
During Miller’s tenure, major league players saw their mini- 
mum salary jump from $6,000 to $33,500, while the average 
salary rose from $19,000 to over $240,000. Miller also insti- 
tuted changes to make the game safer, successfully bargaining 
for improved scheduling and padded outfield walls, better-de- 
fined warning tracks, and safer locker rooms. Journalist Red 
Barber called Miller “one of the three most important men in 
baseball history,’ along with Babe Ruth and Jackie Robinson, 
and author Studs Terkel said Miller was “the most effective 
union organizer since John L. Lewis.” In 2000, The Sporting 
News ranked Miller fifth on its list of the “100 Most Power- 
ful People in Sports for the 20" Century.’ Miller was the au- 
thor of A Whole Different Ball Game: The Sport and Business 


of Baseball (1991). 
[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 
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lows in particular, that the armed revolution was over. In fact, 
Arafat harbored a continued debate within Fatah, by which a 
resumption of violence against Israel had remained optional. 
As to the opposition groups, Arafat preferred containment 
and cooption rather than confrontation, inclusion rather than 
exclusion, though not at the expense of his own political au- 
thority. It was only under extreme circumstances threatening 
his political authority that he resorted to violent repression, 
as in the case of the bloody clash with Islamist opponents on 
November 18, 1994 at the Palestine Mosque in Gaza. 

During Prime Minister Ehud *Barak’s term, Arafat main- 
tained full control of the negotiations on the Palestinian side, 
often overlooking his aides’ positions and preferences. With 
the failure of the Camp David summit in July 2000, Arafat was 
charged with the brunt of responsibility for this failure, which 
might explain Arafat's effort to canvass wide Arab and Islamic 
support. With the eruption of the al-Aqsa Intifada in October 
2000, Arafat gave it his blessing and made an effort to escalate 
violence to enlist Arab and international support for his po- 
sition. The increase and prolongation of violence by various 
Palestinian factions, including the Islamic opposition, led to 
the erosion of Arafat's authority and brought about increasing 
military strikes by Israel on the pa’s installations. However, it 
was only after the terrorist attack on the U.S. on September 
u1, 2001, that Arafat’s personal position began to deteriorate, 
with the US. president giving increasing backing to Israel's 
pressure on the pa to cease violence against Israel. In Decem- 
ber, following the assassination of Israeli minister *Zeevi by 
members of the Palestinian Front for the Liberation of Pales- 
tine, the Israeli government confined Arafat to his compound 
of offices in Ramallah, until he arrested the perpetrators. In 
early 2002, during the al-Aqsa Intifada, while being confined 
by Israeli troops to his government compound in Ramallah, 
Arafat expressed his wish to be a “martyr” (shahid). 

The Israeli government continued its pressure on Arafat, 
declaring him “irrelevant” and clearly expressing its wish to 
replace him by another, more pragmatic leader. Arafat’s cred- 
ibility regarding his efforts to stop the violence sustained a se- 
rious blow with the seizure in January 2002 by Israel of a Pal- 
estinian-owned ship loaded with Iranian weapons earmarked 
for the PA on its way to the Mediterranean. Arafat’s contra- 
dictory statements regarding his connection to the ship left a 
very negative impression on the U.S. administration as well 
as on European and Arab leaders. The result was a growing 
American backing for Israel’s pressure on Arafat. Yet, despite 
the destruction of the pa’s symbols of power, first and fore- 
most of Arafat’s own position, the Israeli pressure resulted in 
an increasing tendency among Palestinians to rally around his 
leadership, causing Palestinians, including opposition leaders, 
to express their allegiance to Arafat. 

The Israeli invasion of the pa-controlled areas and siege 
of Arafat’s office, in late March 2002, won him unprecedented 
worldwide support, particularly in the Arab-Muslim world 
and the European Union. These responses effectively recon- 
firmed both his personal status as the paramount legitimate 
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leader of the Palestinian people, as well as serious discontent 
at the Israeli actions. In November 2004 Arafat died in Paris 
after his health had rapidly deteriorated, bringing his rule to 
an end amid rumors and confusion surrounding the diagnosis 
of his illness and the cause of death. Arafat was buried in Ra- 
mallah at a funeral which underscored his historic role as the 
intiator of organized Palestinian nationalism and the symbol 
of Palestinian identity. 

See also *Arab World; *Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion; *Palestinian Authority. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Gowers, Arafat: The Biography (1994); 
A. Hart, Arafat: A Political Biography (1994); S.K., Aburish, Ara- 
fat: From Defender to Dictator (1998); E. Karsh, Arafat’s War: The 
Man and his Battle for Israeli Conquest (2003); A. Kapeliouk, Arafat 
Virreductible (2004). 

[Avraham Sela (24 ed.)] 


°ARAGAO, FERNAO XIMENES DE (d. 1630), antisemitic 
Portuguese writer; archdeacon of Braga. In 1624 he embarked 
on harsh attacks upon Judaism and upon Jewish converts to 
Christianity who remained faithful to the Jewish religion. His 
book Doutrina Catholica para instrucdo e confirmagao dos fieis, 
extincdo das seitas superticiosas e em particular do Judaismo 
(“The Catholic Doctrine for the Instruction and Admonition 
of the Faithful, and the Extinction of Idolatrous Sects and in 
Particular that of Judaism, Lisbon, 1625) was reissued in 1628 
in a second edition, under the title Extingao do Judaismo (“The 
Extinction of Judaism”), and again as late as 1752. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Kayserling, Geschichte der Juden in Por- 
tugal (1876), 293; Kayserling, Bibl, 114. 
[Joseph Kaplan] 


ARAKHIN (Aram. 7279, “Valuations”), the fifth tractate of 
the Mishnah, Tosefta, and Babylonian Talmud in the order of 
Kodashim. Mishnah tractate Arakhin portrays the system of 
votive donations that financed the Temple’s maintenance - as 
distinct from the annual collection of a half-shekel per capita 
(sheqalim, discussed in the tractate by that name) that financed 
the sacrificial cult itself. 

The foundation for Arakhin is the concluding chapter 
of Leviticus (27), whose focus is objects consecrated to God. 
Most objects are not fit for sacrifices, and hence the Bible de- 
fines how they are to be redeemed. Specifically, biblical rejec- 
tion of human sacrifice dictates that a person — consecrated, 
evidently, by the head of his or her household - is to be re- 
deemed. A human life is evaluated according to a fixed scale 
(erekh), with no individual variation, in a hierarchy from 50 
shekel for an adult male, down to three for a young girl. Simi- 
larly, there is a fixed redemption value for ancestral land, with- 
out regard for its quality or market price. 

For the rabbis, the notion of human sacrifice had be- 
come even more remote, and so the very idea of consecrating 
a person no longer had any concrete meaning. Erekh (plural, 
arakhin) or “valuation” became simply a variant of vows: one 
can promise to the Temple the price of any object or (say) its 
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MILLER, MITCH (Mitchell William; 1911— ), U.S. oboist, 
record producer, arranger, and conductor. Miller studied pi- 
ano and oboe and later attended Rochester’s Eastman School 
of Music (B. Mus., 1932). Miller played oboe with the Roches- 
ter Philharmonic (1930-33) and the cBs symphony orchestra 
(1935-47). In the 1950s he became a major force in the record- 
ing industry. Miller was appointed director of artists and rep- 
ertoire for the classical division of Mercury Records (1947-50) 
and produced a series of major hits, including Frankie Laine’s 
“That Lucky Old Sun” When he was in charge of the popu- 
lar division of Columbia Records (1950-61), he recorded Guy 
Mitchell and Tony Bennett, and signed artists like Maha- 
lia Jackson and Rosemary Clooney. He got Laine to record 
“High Noon,’ the title song from the Gary Cooper western, 
and played an important role in fostering the 1950s folk re- 
vival. Miller’s own recording career, mostly credited to “Mitch 
Miller and His Gang,” began with his adaptation of the Israeli 
folk song “Tzena, Tzena,’ “The Civil War Marching Song,” 
“The Yellow Rose of Texas,” and the “Colonel Bogey March” 
from The Bridge on the River Kwai. His series of “Sing Along 
With Mitch” albums, in which he led an all-male chorus in 
spirited versions of mostly older tunes, led to his own televi- 
sion program Sing Along with Mitch (1960-65), which became 
extremely popular. By 1965 Miller’s influence had waned. He 
appeared as guest conductor of pop concerts and light classi- 
cal recordings with orchestras in and outside the U.S. Miller 
and Freedman edited his Mitch Miller Community Song Book: 
A Collection for Group Singing for All Occasions (1999). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baker’s Biographical Dictionary of Musicians 
(1997); “The Audio Interview — Mitch Miller: A Hidden Classic,’ in: 
Audio, 69 (Nov 1985), 40-51, (Dec 1985), 42-53. 


[Naama Ramot (2"4 ed.)] 


MILLER, SHAYE (1895-1958), Yiddish novelist, editor, and 
translator. Born in Filpovitch, Ukraine, he immigrated to the 
US. at age 17 and lived in New York and Cleveland before 
settling in Los Angeles ten years later. He began to publish 
Yiddish short stories at the age of 22, translated Maeterlinck, 
Tagore, and Wedekind, and published ten volumes of impres- 
sionistic stories. Miller published in the leading Yiddish peri- 
odicals of his day, including the Forverts, Der Yidisher Kem- 
fer, Tsukunft, and Der Tog. His novel Dor Hafloge (“The Lost 
Generation,” 1948) deals with the decay, in the new American 
environment, of an Eastern European Jewish family which 
symbolizes the pre-World War I generation of transition. The 
stories of Nekhtn (“Yesterday,” 1956) deal largely with Los An- 
geles Jews: Miller gives a panoramic view of the charlatans, the 
noble characters, and the ordinary men and women who were 
caught up in California’s boom-psychosis of the 1920s and 
ended their lives tragically during the Great Depression of the 
early 1930s. He stresses the nostalgia for old-fashioned Jewish- 
ness that assailed the Jews who had wrested themselves loose 
from their Jewish roots and who found their materially suc- 
cessful life empty of meaning in later years. Miller is a master 
of dialogue, accurately reproducing the speech, intonations, 
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and gestures of his marginal, semi-assimilated Jews. His post- 
humously published essays Skeptishe Makhshoves (“Sceptical 
Thoughts,” 1959) deal with basic questions of American-Jew- 
ish cultural survival and cast light upon his own personality 
and approach to literary craftsmanship. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 2 (1927), 417ff.; LNYL, 5 
(1963), 631-4; J. Glatstein, In Tokh Genumen (1960), 328-33; S. Bickel, 
Shrayber fun Mayn Dor (1958), 327-34. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sh. 
Niger, Dertseylers un Romanistn (1946), 133; Y. Botoshansky, Pshat 


(1952), 355-99. 
[Sol Liptzin] 


MILLET, the Panicum miliaceum, a summer plant of the Gra- 
mineae family, whose small seeds are utilized as fodder or are 
sometimes ground to produce a poor quality flour. It is re- 
garded by some as identical with dohan, one of the ingredients 
of the flour mixture that Ezekiel was commanded to eat for 
390 days (Ezek. 4:9). The probability is, however, that dohan is 
*sorghum. Dohan is mentioned a number of times in rabbinic 
literature together with orez (“rice”), peragim, and shumshe- 
min (“sesame”; Shev. 2:7), as summer plants from which oc- 
casionally bread is made (Hal. 1:4). Peragim cannot therefore 
be poppy as is stated in the Arukh of Nathan b. Jehiel (and 
as the word is used in modern Hebrew), since the poppy is a 
winter plant and is used only as a spice. From Syrian Aramaic 
it would seem that peragim is to be identified with millet, an 
identification compatible with the talmudic sources. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 1 (1928), 738-40; H.N. and 
A.L. Moldenke, Plants of the Bible (1952), index; J. Feliks, Olam ha- 
Zomeah ha-Mikra’i (19687), 154f. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Feliks, 


Ha-Zome’h, 46. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


MILLET, name for the religious communal organization of 
non-Muslims in the Ottoman Empire. The Koran uses milla 
for religion or rite, e.g., religion of the Jews and Christians 
(2:114), and the religion of Abraham (2:124; 3:89). It is assumed 
that a Jewish communal organization was already in existence 
for some time in the areas occupied by the Ottoman Turks in 
the 14" and early 15" centuries. Even before the capture of 
Constantinople in 1453 the Ottoman conquerors of the Bal- 
kans had granted the Christian population religious, juridi- 
cal, and administrative autonomy. Mehmed 11 the Conqueror 
(1451-81) organized all non-Muslim communities and recog- 
nized their religious leaders as heads of the respective millets. 
Each head had jurisdiction over and responsibility for the 
members of his millet, and even in matters of taxation, the ap- 
portionment of the whole amount was left to him. R. Moses 
*Capsali was the first to be appointed (1461?) head of the Jews 
in Constantinople (see also *hakham bashi). The powers of the 
second head, R. Elijah b. Abraham Mizrahi (14852-1526), were 
in fact restricted to religious matters of the Jews in Constan- 
tinople. Mizrahi clearly had nothing to do with the collection 
of taxes and the representation of the Jews with the various 
authorities. That the collection of taxes was not the concern of 
the official representatives of the millet is confirmed by many 
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sources. In fact, the opposite is true: the various tax collec- 
tors, toll farmers, cashiers, and bankers of the pashas, in so 
far as they were non-Muslims, were the natural spokesmen 
of their communities by virtue of their functions and influ- 
ence at court. In his time *Kakhya Shealtiel was the official 
spokesman who represented the Jews of the city - especially in 
the matter of tax collection — before the authorities. Mizrahi’s 
judgment in the case of Kakhya Shealtiel repeatedly mentions 
the representatives of the congregations in Constantinople. 
The representative's title of memunneh (lit. “appointee”) is 
one of the titles designating the persons elected by the con- 
gregation to manage its affairs; other titles are parnas, barur, 
kazin, and the ancient collective designation, tovei ha-ir. The 
powers, number, manner of election, and period of tenure of 
these functionaries varied greatly. Their main task was the 
collection of communal taxes (especially the gabella), which 
were used to maintain the children of the needy at school and 
to finance charitable purposes. The mode of imposition and 
amount of the taxes were also different; as a rule, the consent 
of the whole congregation or at least of the taxpayers was re- 
quired. The congregations of expellees and immigrants from 
Europe usually retained the practices they had followed in 
their countries of origin. The veteran residents likewise main- 
tained their ancestral tradition according to which public af- 
fairs were looked after by the elders, who were the heads of 
prominent and influential families. 

In connection with the reforms in the Ottoman Em- 
pire in the 19" century, the structure of the millet organiza- 
tion underwent many changes. The regulations of the Greek 
community (Rum milleti) were finally drafted and approved 
in 1862 and those of the Armenian community (Ermeni mil- 
leti) in 1863. The submission of proposals for the reorganiza- 
tion of the Jewish community (Yahudi milleti), as required by 
the Khatti humayun (imperial decree) of 1856, was delayed 
due to internal dissension. The “Organizational Regulations 
of the Rabbinate” (hakham Khane nizamnamesi) was ap- 
proved finally in 1865 (see *community and *hakham bashi). 
The tenor of the regulations reveals a desire to limit the pow- 
ers of the hakham bashi, and they remained in force so long 
as the Ottoman Empire existed; only under the republic did 
they lapse de facto - without being officially replaced. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Gibb and H. Bowen, Islamic Society and 
the West, 1 pt. 2 (1957), index and 219-26; G. Young, Corps de Droit 
Ottoman, 2 (1905), 148-55; A. Galanté, Documents Officiels turcs con- 
cernant les Juifs de Turquie (1931), 10-27; H.Z. Hirschberg, in: A.J. 
Arberry (ed.), Religion in the Middle East, 1 (1969), 185f., 200-2; B. 
Lewis, Emergence of Modern Turkey (1961), 329-30. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: B. Braude and B. Lewis (eds.), Christians and Jews in the 
Ottoman Empire, 1-2 (1982), esp. vol. 1, 69-88; EIS”, 7 (1993), 61-4 


(includes bibliography). 
[Haim Zew Hirschberg] 


MILLETT, SIR PETER, BARON (1932— _), British barrister 
and judge. Born in London and educated at Harrow and Cam- 
bridge, Millett was called to the bar at the Middle Temple and 
became a Qc in 1973, having served (1967-73) as standing ju- 
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nior counsel to the Department of Trade and Industry. From 
1986 to 1994 he served as a judge of the High Court (Chancery 
Division), and then became a judge of the Court of Appeal 
(1994-98), and a lord of appeal in Ordinary from 1998 to 2004. 
Lord Millett was one of the most prominent senior Freemasons 
in the British judiciary and wrote widely on aspects of the law. 
He was knighted in 1986 and made a life peer in 1998. 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 


MILLGRAM, ABRAHAM EZRA (1901-1998), U.S. rabbi, 
Jewish educator. Millgram was born in Russia and immi- 
grated with his family to the United States where he was edu- 
cated at the City College of New York (B.S., 1924) and at Co- 
lumbia University (M.A. in 1927), the year he was ordained 
by the Jewish Theological Seminary where he also received 
his D.H.L. in 1959. While serving as the rabbi of Temple Beth 
Israel in Philadelphia (1930-40), Millgram attended Dropsie 
College for Cognate Learning where he received his Ph.D. in 
1942. He went to work for the then new organization for Jew- 
ish college youth, Hillel, at the University of Minnesota from 
1940 to 1945. (In the first generation of rabbis who served Hil- 
lel were many men who would have preferred an academic 
career but Judaic studies had not yet developed as a field so 
they joined Hillel to be close to the university environment.) 
He then came back to New York as the educational director of 
the United Synagogue of America, where he was responsible 
for their widespread educational activities at a time when it 
was most influential and respected. He retired to Jerusalem 
where he continued to write. Among his publications were 
Sabbath: Day of Delight (1944); Handbook for the Congrega- 
tional School Board Member, United Synagogue Commission 
on Jewish Education (1953); Concepts That Distinguish Juda- 
ism (1985); Jerusalem Curiosities (1990); and A Short History of 
Jerusalem, published in the year of his death. He was also the 
editor of An Anthology of Medieval Hebrew Literature (1961), 
Great Jewish Ideas (1964), and Jewish Worship (Jewish Publi- 
cation Society, 1971). 

[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


MILLIN, PHILIP (1888-1952), South African Supreme Court 
judge. Millin began his career as a journalist in Johannesburg 
and Cape Town, studying law at the same time. On gradua- 
tion in 1913 he began to practice in Johannesburg. He became 
a King’s Counsel in 1927, and was chairman of the Bar Council 
for several years. He was appointed to the Supreme Court in 
1937. As chairman of the Company Law Amendment Inquiry 
Commission he drafted the “Millin Report,’ which led to im- 
portant changes in company law. He was also the coauthor of 
Mercantile Law of South Africa (1917 and several other edi- 
tions), a standard work. For some years Millin was vice pres- 
ident of the South African Friends of the Hebrew University. 
His wife was the novelist, Sarah Gertrude *Millin. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.G. Millin, The Measure of My Days 


(1955). 
[Lewis Sowden] 
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MILLIN, SARAH GERTRUDE (born Liebson; 1889-1968), 
South African novelist. Born in Lithuania, she grew up near 
Kimberley and married Philip *Millin. After publishing sev- 
eral novels, she made her name with God’ Step-Children 
(1924), a story of the colored people of Cape Province. None of 
her subsequent novels had the same popular impact, though at 
least one of them, Mary Glenn (1925), a rural tragedy, showed 
great power of projecting atmosphere and passion. Turning 
to biography, she published a life of Cecil Rhodes (1933) and 
General Smuts (2 vols., 1936). A prolific writer on South Afri- 
can and world affairs, Sarah Gertrude Millin produced among 
other works short stories of South Africa, and during World 
War 11 she wrote her war diaries in six volumes (published 
1944-48), in which she devoted much attention to Palestine. 
Returning to fiction, she broadened her scope in King of the 
Bastards (1949) and The Burning Man (1952). She wrote two 
volumes of autobiography, The Night is Long (1941) and The 
Measure of My Days (1955). 

Sarah Gertrude Millin’s style was terse and her objectiv- 
ity in fiction carried to the point where it often seemed that 
she disliked the people she wrote about. In her later years she 
often expressed conservative and controversial views on South 
Africa’s race relations and color policies (apartheid). In 1966 
she edited and contributed to a volume of essays, White Afri- 
cans are Also People, in defense of Rhodesia and South Africa. 
Sarah Gertrude Millin, although interested in Jewish affairs, 
took no part in Jewish life. She occasionally introduced Jews 
in her stories, as in The Coming of the Lord (1928). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Rubin, Sarah Gertrude Millin: A 


South African Life (1977). 
[Lewis Sowden] 


MILLMAN, JACOB (1911-_), U.S. electrical engineer. Mill- 
man was born in Russia and taken to the U.S. in 1913. He 
was a faculty member of City College, New York from 1936 
to 1951, and from 1952 professor of electrical engineering at 
Columbia University. He wrote Electronics (1941), Pulse and 
Digital Circuits (1956), and Vacuum-Tube and Semiconductor 
Electronics (1958). 


MILLO (Pasovsky), JOSEF (1916-1996), Israeli theatrical 
producer and actor. Born in Prague, Millo was taken to Israel 
in 1921 but received his theatrical training in Prague and 
Vienna. On returning to Israel he worked with a marionette 
troupe (1937-41), acted for two years with the satirical theater 
“Ha-Matate,’ and in 1942 founded the Cameri Theater, which 
he directed until 1959. In 1961 he founded and became director 
of the Haifa Municipal Theater. Millo inaugurated a naturalis- 
tic school of Israel drama and strongly influenced the younger 
generation of actors and writers. He directed about 100 plays, 
including works by Bertolt Brecht and Shakespeare, himself 
playing many leading roles. He was considered to have shown 
new trends in modern Hebrew drama with N. Shaham’s They 
Will Return Tomorrow and M. Shamir’s He Walked Through 
the Fields. He was also responsible for the film version of the 
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latter (1967). Millo translated into Hebrew Goldoni’s The Ser- 
vant of Two Masters and Capek’s The World We Live In. He di- 
rected plays at drama festivals in Paris (1956), Venice (1965), 
and other European cities. In 1968 he was awarded the Israel 
Prize for theater. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ohad, in: Teatron (Heb., June-Aug. 1963), 
23-26. 


MILLSTONE (Heb. 0°77), an instrument used for grinding 
grain. The word has a dual ending, indicating an instrument 
composed of two parts: an upper millstone (Heb. rekhev, Deut. 
24:6) and a lower millstone (talmudic Heb. shekhev), which, 
however, was called rehayim as well (ibid.). Other terms for 
both millstones are pelah (Judg. 9:53, in combination with 
rekhev for upper millstone; Job 41:16, in combination with 
tahtit, lower millstone), and tahanah (Eccles. 12:34). The mill 
was worked by slaves (Ex. 11:5; Judg. 16:21 - Samson; Isa. 47:2; 
Lam. 5:13). The manna too was ground by millstones (Num. 
11:8). Abimelech was killed with an upper millstone by the 
woman of Thebez (Judg. 9:53). Grain would be spread out 
between the upper and lower millstones, and the friction and 
pressure of one stone upon the other would break the kernels 
and grind them into flour. The desired friction was achieved 
by passing the upper stone back and forth over the lower one, 
as is illustrated in early Egyptian pictures. Millstones of this 
type have been found in abundance in excavations in Erez 
Israel, for example at Gezer, Megiddo, and Hazor. This type of 
millstone was in use until the end of the Israelite period. Only 
at the end of the Persian period did another type of millstone 
come into use, in which the desired friction was achieved 
by means of the circular motion of the upper stone - which 
turned on an axle - upon the stationary lower stone. Mill- 
stones were essential household items, and it was forbidden 
to remove them from their owner's possession, for example, 
as a pledge for a loan (Deut. 24:6). In talmudic times a distinc- 
tion was made between “hand mills” or “human mills,” usu- 
ally worked by the housewife and standing in a special room 
or place, and a mill operated by a donkey, which was both 
larger and of a more complicated construction. Water mills 
are mentioned but were rare. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.A. Wilson and T.G. Allen, Megiddo, 1 (1939), 
pl. 114, no. 1; C.C. McCown, Tell En-Nazbeh, 1 (1947), pl. 91, nos. 1, 2, 
4; R. Amiran, in: Eretz Israel, 4 (1956), 46-49; Y. Yadin et. al., Hazor, 
3-4 (1961), pl. 233, nos. 20, 21; Krauss, Tal Arch, 1 (1910), 95-97. 


[Zeev Yeivin] 


MILNER, MOSES MICHAEL (Mikhail Arnoldovich; 1886- 
1953), composer, born in Rokitno, Ukraine. As a child he sang 
in the choirs of several famous hazzanim, including J.S. *Mo- 
rogovski (Zeidel Rovner), and then studied at the Kiev and 
St. Petersburg conservatories. From 1912 to 1919 he was con- 
ductor of the choir of the Great Synagogue in St. Petersburg, 
and then worked as singing teacher and choral conductor in 
various posts. From 1924 to 1931 he was musical director and 
conductor of the Yiddish Theater in Moscow and Kharkov, 
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musical director of the Jewish Voice Ensemble in Leningrad 
(1931-41), and coach of the choir of the Leningrad Bolshoi 
Theater from 1941 until his death. 

Milner’s renown began with the publication of his songs 
in 1914 by the *Society for Jewish Folk Music which he had 
helped to found. His works indicated new possibilities for the 
harmonization of traditional melodic material in the dramatic 
style of Moussorgsky. Until the mid-1930s he wrote many 
works on Jewish themes, mainly for the stage. The opera, Die 
Himlen Brenen, based on S. *An-Ski’s Dibbuk and adapted by 
M. Rivesman, performed in 1923, was later denounced as reac- 
tionary and its performance was forbidden. Among his other 
works are Der Najer Veg (1933); Josephus Flavius (1935), based 
on L. *Feuchtwanger’s novel; stage music for the Habimah 
performances of H. Leivik’s Golem and R. *Beer-Hoffmann’s 
Jaakobs Traum; and a ballet, Ashmedai. In addition, he also 
wrote settings of Jewish folk songs and liturgical texts. After 
the repression of Jewish art, Milner turned to more general 
subjects and wrote a symphony (1937); a symphonic poem, 
‘The Partisans (1944); and a piano concerto. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Heskes and A. Wolfson (eds.), Historic 
Contribution of Russian Jewry to Jewish Music (1967), 74-79 (= Jewish 
Music Festival, 23*4, New York, 1966); Sendrey, Music, index; L. Samin- 
sky, Music of the Ghetto and the Bible (1934), index; I. Rabinovitch, Of 
Jewish Music (1952), index; B.C. Steinpress (ed.), Entsiklopedicheskiy 
muzykalny slovar (1959); G. Bernandt, Slovar Oper (1962). 


[Haim Bar-Dayan] 


MILO (Milkovsky), RONI (1949- ), politician, lawyer, and 
businessman; member of the Ninth to Thirteenth and Fifteenth 
Knessets. Milo was born in Tel Aviv. As a pupil in the leftist- 
oriented Tikhon Hadash high school, Milo sought to introduce 
the mention of Zeev *Jabotinsky in the curriculum, and ar- 
gued in favor of the cancelation of the matriculation exams. In 
1966 he was elected mayor of Ir ha-No’ar (Youth City), and got 
Menahem *Begin to help him write his inauguration speech. 
He studied law at Tel Aviv University and served as assistant to 
constitutional law professor Amnon *Rubinstein, who served 
at the time as dean of the Law Faculty, and like Milo was elected 
to the Ninth Knesset. From his student days Milo was an active 
member of the Herut Movement. He served as chairman of the 
Israeli Students’ Association and was one of the organizers of a 
students’ general strike over differential tuition. He also initi- 
ated the establishment of a bureau for free legal advice for the 
needy and received a budget from Minister of Education Yigal 
*Allon to finance private lessons for needy students. After the 
Yom Kippur War he supported the “Temurah - Yisrael Shel- 
anu” Movement, which called for the resignation of the gov- 
ernment of Golda Meir. Because of health reasons he was not 
mobilized for regular military service but after completing his 
law studies served in the army in the military attorney's office 
as a justice officer and military prosecutor. Following his army 
service he worked as an independent lawyer. 

Milo was elected to the Ninth Knesset on the Likud list. 
In his early years in politics he was considered a firebrand and 
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an extremist. After returning from a visit to the United States 
in 1978, he claimed that the *Peace Now Movement was be- 
ing funded by the cra, even though its leaders might not have 
been aware of the fact. He nevertheless supported the peace 
agreement with Egypt. 

In the Tenth Knesset Milo served as chairman of the 
Likud parliamentary group as well as chairman of the Herut 
Movement section. He fell out with Begin after supporting 
the appointment of David *Levy as deputy prime minister in 
the government formed by him in 1981. When Begin decided 
to resign the premiership in October 1983, Milo supported 
Yitzhak *Shamir as his successor. In the National Unity gov- 
ernments of 1984-88, he served as deputy to Shamir, first in 
the Ministry for Foreign Affairs and then in the Prime Min- 
ister’s Office. In the National Unity government formed in 
1988 he served as minister for the environment, after the new 
ministry was tailor-made for him. Between the fall of the 
government in March 1990 and the establishment of the new 
narrow government by Shamir in June 1990 he served as min- 
ister of labor and welfare, and in the new government was 
appointed minister of police, and served in the narrow cabi- 
net. In this period he started to advocate a unilateral Israeli 
withdrawal from the Gaza Strip, but the idea was rejected 
by Shamir. He also supported the idea of granting the Pales- 
tinians in the West Bank and Gaza autonomy, but not a state. 
On the eve of the German reunification, Milo demanded that 
Israel express its opposition to this development. When Milo 
was minister of police an investigation was opened against 
MK Aryeh *Deri, and tension developed between the two. 
Before the elections to the Thirteenth Knesset, his name was 
raised as a candidate for the post of treasurer of the Jewish 
Agency and World Zionist Organization, but he decided not to 
run. Soon after the Likud’s defeat he was elected chairman of 
the World Likud. In September 1993 Milo was one of several 
Likud mxs who abstained in the vote on the Declaration of 
Principles with the Palestinians. Soon after that vote he re- 
signed from the Knesset to be mayor of Tel Aviv-Jaffa, and 
served in that post until 1999. In September 1996 Milo met 
with Abu-Maazen, and in November with the chairman of the 
Palestinian Authority, Yasser *Arafat. He backed Prime Min- 
ister Binyamin *Netanyahu in the Likud Central Committee 
after he had met Arafat and was booed by its members. In Jan- 
uary 1997, after the fiasco around the appointment of Ronnie 
Bar-On as attorney general (Bar-On resigned after one day), 
Netanyahu offered Milo the Justice portfolio in his govern- 
ment, but Milo declined. He became progressively more criti- 
cal of Netanyahu’s leadership, and at the end of 1997, when it 
was generally believed that Netanyahu would fall, registered 
a “shelf party” (a passive party, which could be activated at 
short notice). In this period he started talking to Labor poli- 
tician Haim *Ramon about the possibility of establishing a 
new center party. In 1998 he considered running for the pre- 
miership at the head of an independent party and started to 
discuss the establishment of such a party with Dan *Meridor 
and former Chief of Staff Amnon *Lipkin-Shahak. By the end 
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of 1998 he started to talk about the eventual establishment of 
a Palestinian State. 

In the elections to the Fifteenth Knesset Milo was elected 
to the Knesset on the list of the Central Party, of which he was 
one of the founders. Until he joined the government formed 
by Ehud *Barak as minister of health in August 2000, he 
served on the Finance Committee, the House Committee, 
and the Economics Committee, and chaired the lobby for Tel 
Aviv-Jaffa in the Knesset. Milo joined the government formed 
by Ariel *Sharon in August 2001 on behalf of the Center Party 
as minister for regional cooperation, returning to the Likud 
in November 2002, after establishing a parliamentary group 
by the name of Ha-Lev. Milo was not elected to the Sixteenth 
Knesset. From November 2003 he served as chairman of the 
board of Azorim Investment Co. Ltd., in the 1pB group. 


[Susan Hattis Rolef (24 ed.)] 


MILOSZ, OSCAR (originally Oscar Venceslas De Lubicz- 
Milosz, 1877-1939), French poet, mystical writer, and diplo- 
mat. Milosz, who was born in Chereya, Belorussia to a Lith- 
uanian nobleman and the baptized daughter of a Warsaw 
Hebrew teacher, was raised as a Catholic. He nevertheless re- 
tained a warm regard for his Jewish heritage and developed 
a keen interest in the Kabbalah. At the age of 12 he was taken 
to Paris, where he later studied Hebrew and Assyrian at the 
Ecole des Langues Orientales. He was Lithuania's minister 
resident in Paris (1919-26) but, despite his eventual assump- 
tion of French citizenship, remained attached to his ances- 
tral land, which inspired his Contes et fabliaux de la vieille 
Lithuanie (1930) and Contes lithuan iennes de ma Mére LOye 
(1933). In his poetry Milosz progressed from erotic mysti- 
cism to spiritual and metaphysical speculation. Among his 
early works were L'Amoureuse initiation (1910), a novel in 
the form of a poetic monologue, and two plays, Miguel Ma- 
fara (1912; Eng. tr. in Poet Lore, 1919) and Méphiboseth (1914), 
the second of which dealt with David and Bathsheba. His mys- 
tical experiences inspired two metaphysical works, Ars magna 
(1924) and Le Poéme des Arcanes (1927). These mingle Catho- 
lic theology with mystical and kabbalistic doctrine, stressing 
the belief that man possesses the ability to perceive reality as 
it is seen by God and that this faculty, at present hidden, will 
one day be recovered. In his Arcanes, Milosz glorified the 
Jewish people as the servant of humanity who “preserved the 
sacred treasure of the original Revelation in all its purity 
through a thousand vicissitudes for the sole purpose of the 
world’s future regeneration.” Les origines ibériques du peuple 
juif (1932), a product of Milosz last, kabbalistic, and eschato- 
logical period, attempted to prove, by comparing Andalusian 
and biblical place-names and Basque and Hebrew etymol- 
ogy, that the Hebrews emigrated to Canaan from southern 
Spain. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Richter, Milosz (Fr., 1965); J. Buge, Mi- 
losz en quéte du divin (1963); A. Godoy, Milosz, le Poéte de l Amour 
(1961); G.I. Zidonis, O.V. de L. Milosz (Fr., 1951); J. Rousselot, O.V. de 
L. Milosz (Fr., 1949). 
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MILSTEIN, U.S. family with vast interests in real estate, bank- 
ing, and philanthropy. sEYMOUR MILSTEIN (1920-2001) was 
born in New York City and graduated from New York Uni- 
versity. His father, Morris, had founded Circle Floor Com- 
pany, which installed the floors at Rockefeller Center, the 
World Trade Center, and other buildings. Shortly after World 
War 11, Milstein joined a second company founded by his fa- 
ther, Mastic Tile Company. Both companies flourished in the 
postwar housing boom in the United States and in 1955 Sey- 
mour Milstein became Mastic’s president. Four years later, 
the company was sold to Ruberoid, a building products com- 
pany, for $24 million. Seymour became a Ruberoid director 
and vice president, but when it was bought by GaF in 1967, he 
was not offered a top job. Milstein and his brother tried and 
failed to take control of Gar. In 1970 the family took control 
of United Brands, a large food company, and Starrett Hous- 
ing Corporation. They later sold the companies. In 1986 they 
took over the failing Emigrant Savings Bank and pumped $90 
million into it. 

In the early 1960s PAUL MILSTEIN (1923- ), who was 
born in New York City and graduated from Nyv’s School 
of Architecture, built the family’s first apartment house, the 
Dorchester Tower near Lincoln Center. It was the first luxury 
building in that area since World War 11. He also developed 
two other Manhattan landmarks, 1 Lincoln Plaza in 1972 and 
30 Lincoln Plaza in 1978. Two of the buildings overlook a plaza 
that is one of Lincoln Center’s most popular thoroughfares, 
and it was renamed in Milstein’s honor in 1992. In the 1980s 
the Milsteins built tens of thousands of apartment, office, and 
hotel units in New York. The Milsteins were also responsible 
for buying and refurbishing the Milford Plaza Hotel in the 
Broadway area. 

During their partnership, Seymour Milstein handled the 
financial details and was in charge of dealing with banks. Paul 
was more boisterous, and they were classic risk takers. Then 
they became more famous for litigation than for development. 
In 1981 they promised city officials that they would protect the 
famous and fabled gilded clock and Palm Court lounge of the 
Biltmore Hotel, and then demolished both. For nearly five 
decades the brothers presided over a multibillion-dollar real 
estate and banking empire with three million square feet of 
office space, 8,000 apartments, and one of New York's oldest 
financial institutions, Emigrant Savings Bank, which in 2003 
had 36 branches in the New York area. The brothers lunched 
together daily and took family vacations together, but in later 
years, as succession issues loomed, the rivalry between their 
sons escalated into a legal battle of operatic intensity. By the 
end, the brothers were no longer speaking. In 2003, the fam- 
ily ended a decade-long feud and withdrew several lawsuits 
against one another. 

The Milsteins gave widely to medical, educational, and 
Jewish causes. Among Seymour Milstein’s beneficiaries was 
New York Presbyterian Hospital, where he was chairman 
from 1989 to 1996. His family’s $25 million gift, in 1989, made 
possible the construction of the Milstein Hospital Building, 
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a ten-story addition above the Hudson River in Washington 
Heights. The donation was in the name of Seymour and Paul 
Milstein and their sister, Gloria Milstein Flanzer. Eight chil- 
dren of the three donors were born at Presbyterian. Seymour 
also supported research on interferon, the hepatitis and can- 
cer drug. From 1964 to 1973, Seymour was chairman of Bronx 
Lebanon Hospital Center. He was also a founder of the United 
States Holocaust Memorial Museum and a contributor to 
many Jewish philanthropies. 

In 1994 the family of Paul Milstein gave $10 million to 
Cornell University for its Architecture, Art, and Planning Col- 
lege. The New York Public Library was also a beneficiary of 
the Milsteins, establishing the Irma and Paul Milstein Divi- 
sion of United States History, Local History, and Genealogy, 
in 2000 with a $5 million gift. The division brought together 
microfilm and other research materials long scattered in other 
parts of the library and a specialized staff to handle public in- 
quiries, particularly on genealogical research. 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


MILSTEIN, CESAR (1927-2002), immunologist and No- 
bel Prize laureate in medicine. Milstein was born in Bahia 
Blanca, Argentina. He studied at the University of Buenos 
Aires and received his doctorate from Cambridge University 
in 1960. From 1961 to 1963, when he emigrated from Argen- 
tina to England, he was affiliated with the National Institute of 
Microbiology in Buenos Aires. From 1963 he was with Cam- 
bridge University and in 1981-93 the joint head of the division 
of protein and nucleic acid chemistry. In 1980 he became head 
of the molecular immunobiology subdivision. He was the re- 
cipient of many awards, including the Wolf Prize in medicine. 
In 1984 he was a co-recipient of the Nobel Prize in medicine 
with George Koehler and Niels Jerne for their research into 
the body’s immunological system and their development of a 
revolutionary method for producing antibodies, a technique 
which gave rise to new fields of endeavor for theoretical and 
applied biomedical research. From 1995 until his retirement 
in 2002 he was deputy director of the mrc Laboratory of Mo- 
lecular Biology. 


MILSTEIN, NATHAN (1904-1992), U.S. violinist. Born in 
Odessa, Russia, he was a child prodigy and studied with L. 
*Auer and E. Ysaye, making his debut in 1914. He toured Rus- 
sia after the revolution with Vladimir *Horovitz and Gregor 
*Piatigorsky but left for Paris in 1925 where he soon became 
famous as a soloist. He went to the United States in 1929 and 
first appeared there with the Philadelphia Symphony Orches- 
tra under Stokowski. He made his home in the United States 
but toured widely and gained a reputation as one of the great 
virtuosos of his time. He wrote arrangements and cadenzas 
for the violin. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Gavoty, Nathan Milstein (Fr., 1956, Eng. 
tr., 1956); The International Who Is Who in Music (1951). 


[Uri (Erich) Toeplitz] 
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MILTON, ERNEST (1890-1974), British actor. Born in San 
Francisco of partly Jewish origin, Milton acted in New York 
before making his London debut in Potash and Perlmutter in 
1914. Of his many roles of Jewish interest, Ferdinand de Levis 
in Galsworthy’s Loyalties (1922) gave him his first London suc- 
cess. Others were Daniel Deronda (1927), Hanan in The Dyb- 
buk, Disraeli in Laurence Housman’s Victoria Regina (1927), 
and The King of Schnorrers (1950). With the London Old Vic 
Company he acted in Shakespeare, Shaw, Ibsen, Pinero, and 
Pirandello. His own plays included Christopher Marlowe 
(1924), Paganini (1935), and Mary of Magdala (1945). He also 
appeared in a number of films, including Alice in Wonderland 
(1950). Milton was a Roman Catholic. 


°MILTON, JOHN (1608-1674), English Puritan poet, whose 
works contain an unusual concentration of biblical and Ju- 
daic sentiments. Milton may have learned Hebrew while he 
was at Cambridge from the Semitic scholar, Joseph Mede 
(1586-1638). His knowledge of Hebrew and Aramaic was suf- 
ficient to enable him in later years to read the Hebrew Bible 
and probably also the classical Hebrew commentators. On the 
other hand, it seems certain that he had no first hand knowl- 
edge of Talmud or Kabbalah, although he read the works of 
Maimonides and other post-biblical texts in the Latin transla- 
tions of Johannes *Buxtorf. The result of these studies is appar- 
ent in two tracts, Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce (1643) and 
Tetrachordon (1645), obviously prompted by his own unhappy 
marriage. In pleading for more liberal divorce laws, Milton 
tends to view the Hebrew legislation on the subject in Deuter- 
onomy as the normative code for Christians. He was attacked 
as a flagrant heretic by many fellow Presbyterians, including 
William Prynne (1600-1669), who was later to oppose the re- 
entry of the Jews into England. In 1659 he became Cromwell's 
Latin secretary, and continued to maintain his covenant faith 
in the God who had chosen England as the messiah-nation 
and himself as the prophet-poet of Reformation. The end of 
the Commonwealth in 1660 found him a blind, abandoned, 
and aging revolutionary. 

Milton’s great epic poem, Paradise Lost (1667), which 
seeks to “justify the ways of God to men,” frames the biblical 
account of the Creation and the fall of Man in the Christian 
tradition, relating the battles in the fall of the angels; however, 
its fundamental emphasis is on human freedom and respon- 
sibility. This indicates Milton's relative proximity to Hebraic 
norms and his remoteness from the deterministic views 
of the more orthodox Puritans. Paradise Lost also reflects 
in part Milton’s early acquaintance with Sylvester's English 
translation (1605) of *Du Bartas’ epic On the Creation. In 
Samson Agonistes (1671), he clearly identifies himself with 
his hero, the Hebrew judge, “Eyeless in Gaza at the mill with 
slaves, whom God had nevertheless chosen for special tasks 
and revelations. Biblical and Judaic elements are also promi- 
nent in the sonnets On His Blindness (1651?-5) and On the 
Late Massacre in Piedmont (1655), and in the pamphlet Ar- 
eopagitica (1644). 
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Milton’s most heretical work, the De Doctrina Christiana 
(written c. 1658-60, but published in 1825), which rejects the 
orthodox view of the Trinity, indicates his virulent Puritan 
objection to the Jewish priesthood and ritual code. His theo- 
logical and philosophical position was marked by consider- 
able internal conflict as he sought to resolve the tensions set 
up between the Hellenic, Hebraic, and Christian elements of 
his cultural inheritance. Milton’s biblical verse had a consid- 
erable influence on the romantic poets Blake, Wordsworth, 
and Coleridge. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Saurat, Milton, Man and Thinker (1924); 
HLE. Fletcher, Milton’s Semitic Studies... (1926); W.B. Selbie, in: E.R. 
Bevan and C. Singer (eds.), Legacy of Israel (1927), 407-31; M. Kel- 
ley, This Great Argument... (1941); D. Daiches, Milton (1957); Wolfe, 
in: Journal of English and Germanic Philology, 60 (1961), 834-46; H. 
Fisch, Jerusalem and Albion... (1964); idem, in: R.D. Emma and J.T. 
Shawcross (eds.), Language and Style in Milton (1967); H.E. Fletcher, 
Milton’s Rabbinical Readings (1967). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB 
online; W.R. Parker and G. Campbell, Milton: A Biography (1996); L. 
Ilfrah, De Shylock a Samson: Juifs et Judaisme en Angleterre au Temps 


de Shakespeare et Milton (1992). 
[Harold Harel Fisch] 


MILWAUKEE, Wisconsin's largest city, located on the south- 
east tip of the shores of Lake Michigan. A few Jews are known 
to have lived in the area in the latter part of the 18" and early 
19" centuries. Ezekial Solomon, perceived to be Jewish, was 
one of 14 fur traders permitted by the British to come to the 
area in 1770. An 1820 newspaper account refers to a “Jew ped- 
dler who was a victim of murder by three Indians who com- 
mitted the deed to obtain the goods he carried on his back, 
going on foot from place to place” - an incident in Kaukauna. 
Gabriel Shoyer arrived in 1836, followed shortly by his broth- 
ers, Charles, Gabriel, Emanuel, Meyer, Samuel, and William. 
Several of the brothers opened a clothing store, Emanuel 
Shoyer a tailor shop, and in 1851 Charles began to practice 
medicine. 

Early settlers, in 1842, were the families of Solomon 
Adler, Isaac Neustadt, and Moses Weil. Other immigrants ar- 
rived shortly afterwards from Germany, Bohemia, Hungary, 
Austria. From 70 families in 1850, the population grew to 200 
in 1856 and to an estimated 2,074 in 1875. Intensive czarist per- 
secutions in 1882 generated a flow of immigrants from Rus- 
sia. By 1895, Russian Jews represented 39 percent of the Jew- 
ish population, then 7,000 people. The population grew to an 
estimated 22,000 by 1925. Several thousand Jewish refugees 
fleeing Nazi Germany and World War 11 came from 1938 on. 
The Jewish population was estimated at 23,900 in 1968 and 
21,000 in 2001. 

The earliest settlers from Western Europe settled on the 
near east side. Those settlers were soon vastly outnumbered 
by immigrants from Eastern Europe who settled on the near 
north side. There were two centers of Jewish population by 
the mid-1940s, the largest on the northwest side; the older 
east side settlers increased in number and moved northward 
into suburbs along Lake Michigan. By 1990, the majority of 
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northwest side Jews had also moved to those suburbs; now a 
diminished northwest side community consists essentially of 
families desiring proximity to an Orthodox synagogue because 
of connections to its hasidic rabbi Michel Twerski. 

The earliest Jewish settlers from Western Europe were 
involved in clothing manufacturing, grain, meatpacking, 
and had a substantial presence in the Great Lakes transpor- 
tation business. Those who followed from Eastern Europe 
had less financial resources, working for their livelihoods as 
country peddlers, grocers, and clothiers. From 1895 into the 
1920s Jews owned many clothing factories and retail shops. 
Wholesale dry goods, knitting goods, and yarn mills were 
developed with Jewish initiative. Jews had a substantial pres- 
ence in flour milling, soap, and tobacco manufacturing and 
department store enterprises. Immigrants from Eastern Eu- 
rope advanced from their roles as small tradesmen into larger 
retail and wholesale fields. In the 1920s, Jews became clerical 
workers and began to enter the arts and professions. By the 
early 1960s, the number of small storekeepers had substan- 
tially diminished; the peddler and small junk dealer virtually 
vanished; many of their sons were prominent in professions 
and in the business world. 

A number of manufacturing, industrial, and commer- 
cial companies of national note were created and operated 
by Milwaukee Jews. The Master Lock Company, the world’s 
largest padlock manufacturer, was founded by Harry E. Soref, 
an inventor, Samuel Stahl, and P.E. Yolles in 1921. The most 
extensive food store chain in Wisconsin was begun by Max 
Kohl in 1927. Kohl and his sons also founded the Kohl’s De- 
partment Store chain, which by 2000 had grown to be one of 
the largest chains in the United States. Elmer L. Winter and 
Aaron Scheinfeld established Manpower in 1948; the com- 
pany became the largest of its kind in the world with branches 
on all continents. In 1956, Max H. Karl founded the world’s 
largest private mortgage insurer, Mortgage Guarantee Insur- 
ance Company. Clothing manufacturers of national note in- 
cluded Jack Winter & Company, Junior House, founded by 
William Feldstein and Sol Rosenberg, later becoming J.H. 
Collectibles. 

Responding to the social, financial, welfare, and health 
needs of Jewish people, a number of communal agencies 
were created, the first of which was the Hebrew Relief Society 
(1867), now the Jewish Family Service. The Settlement, prede- 
cessor of the Abraham Lincoln House, now the Jewish Com- 
munity Center, was begun in 1900. A Jewish-sponsored hos- 
pital, Mount Sinai, was organized in 1902. By the 1990s, it had 
become a non-sectarian institution in sponsorship as well as 
in service — the Aurora-Sinai Medical Center. The Jewish Vo- 
cational Service (1938) was created to help Jews find employ- 
ment during the Great Depression, a time when substantial 
numbers fleeing from Nazism were coming as refugees. The 
Jewish Vocational Service became the largest organization of 
its kind in the United States outside of New York, financing 
coming from the state and federal governments and a variety 
of Jewish and non-Jewish sources with primary support from 
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the Milwaukee Jewish Federation. In the early 1990s, it became 
non-sectarian in sponsorship as well as in service. 

The Milwaukee Jewish Council, organized initially to 
combat antisemitism, and then xenophobia in all forms, was 
created in 1938. A Bureau of Jewish Education was organized 
by the Jewish Federation in 1944 to develop, strengthen, and 
coordinate Jewish education activity. The Milwaukee Jewish 
Home for Jewish elderly (1904) and the Jewish Convalescent 
Hospital (1950) merged in the late 1990s into one entity, which 
provides a variety of forms of assisted living, including inten- 
sive nursing home care. 

All communal agencies came together in 1902 to create 
the Federated Jewish Charities in order to unify fundraising 
efforts and to help strengthen the work of all communal agen- 
cies. During the Depression, the organization foundered and 
discontinued operations. The pressing need to aid refugees in 
the 1930s resulted in the creation of a successor organization, 
the Milwaukee Jewish Welfare Fund, with a name change to 
Milwaukee Jewish Federation in 1972 to reflect its functions 
as a central communal organization for planning of services 
and centralized fundraising to meet needs deemed to be the 
responsibility of the total Jewish community. To coordinate 
work with refugees, the Federation created the Milwaukee 
Committee for Jewish Refugees in 1938 and in 1948 developed 
the Central Planning Committee for Jewish Services, its com- 
munity-planning arm to avoid duplication and waste in efforts, 
etc. Orderliness in fundraising was served by the Committee 
on Unified and Coordinated Fund Raising beginning in 1957. 

Major community buildings include the Max and Anita 
Karl Campus, which houses the Jewish Community Center, 
the Bnai Brith Youth Organization, the Coalition for Jew- 
ish Learning (previously the Board of Jewish Education), the 
Milwaukee Jewish Day School, the Hillel Academy, and the 
Children’s Lubavitch Living and Learning Center. The Helfaer 
Community Services building houses the Federation, the Mil- 
waukee Jewish Council, and the Wisconsin Jewish Chronicle. 
The Milwaukee Jewish Home, which is adjacent to the Helfaer 
Building, and a new additional campus of the Jewish Home 
created in the suburb of Mequon in 2004 serve the elderly. The 
Jewish Community Center runs a summer overnight camp 
situated in Eagle River, 300 miles north of Milwaukee, and a 
summer day camp. 

The first Jew elected to the state legislature was Bernard 
Schlesinger Weil in 1851. Henry M. Benjamin, one of eight 
Jewish aldermen before 1900, also was acting mayor of Mil- 
waukee in 1875. Three Jews sat on the Common Council af- 
ter 1920: Arthur Shutkin until 1928, Samuel Soref until 1940, 
and Fred P. Meyers after that. Charles L. Aarons served as a 
county judge from 1926 to 1950; Max Raskin, a city attorney 
from 1932 to 1936, later was a circuit court judge. Maurice M. 
Spracker served in a similar capacity for many years, begin- 
ning in 1968. Charles Schudson served as a circuit court judge 
until 2004. Myron L. Gordon, who had served as a justice on 
the Wisconsin State Supreme Court, became a federal judge 
for the Wisconsin Eastern District beginning in 1967. 
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Milwaukee Jews were in positions of note nationally 
and internationally. Marcus *Otterbourg was U.S. minister to 
Mexico in 1857. Newton *Minow, who was born in Milwaukee, 
but later lived in Chicago, was appointed by President John 
FE. Kennedy to be Chairman of the Federal Communications 
Commission. His description of television programming as a 
“vast wasteland” resulted in legislation enabling oversight by 
the government of television and radio advertising. 

Joseph A. *Padway, who served as a State senator and 
then as a civil court judge, became the first general coun- 
sel of the American Federation of Labor. In that capacity, he 
successfully defended the constitutionality of the National 
Labor Relations (Wagner) Act before the United States Su- 
preme Court. 

Among those who became prominent nationally was 
Wilbur J. *Cohen, who served as secretary of health, educa- 
tion, and welfare beginning in 1968. Earlier, he had helped 
write the Social Security Act in 1935. Victor L. *Berger, prin- 
ciple founder of the Social Democratic Party, was the first so- 
cialist elected to the House of Representatives of the United 
States (1911-13 and 1919-29). From 1992 onward both United 
States senators, democrats from Wisconsin, were Jewish: 
Herbert *Kohl, who served continuously from 1988 and Russ 
*Feingold of Madison, first elected in 1992. 

William *Haber was advisor on Jewish affairs to General 
Lucius Clay, commander and chief of all Allied forces in Eu- 
rope after World War 11. Haber also served as an economic 
advisor for several U.S. presidents and as dean of the College 
of Literature, Science, and the Arts at the University of Michi- 
gan. Prominent in Jewish organizational life, he was chairman 
of several national and international Jewish organizations. 

The best known of all Jewish Milwaukeeans was Golda 
*Meir (Myerson), who emigrated to Israel from Milwaukee 
and became Israel’s prime minister in 1969, leading the coun- 
try through the 1973 Yom Kippur War, which threatened the 
very existence of the state. Her life has been the subject of nu- 
merous books, biographies, and her own autobiography. Base- 
ball fans may dispute Meir’s primacy and think of Bud *Selig, 
the long-reigning first Jewish commissioner of baseball, who 
was also an owner of the Milwaukee Brewers team. 

The community’s oldest synagogue, Congregation 
Emanu-el B’ne Jeshurun, organized in 1856, grew out of a 
merger of Congregation Emanu-el (1850), Ahabath Emuno 
(1854), and Anshe Emeth (1855). Its membership was of Ger- 
man and West European extraction. Synagogues organized 
by immigrants of Eastern Europe followed, e.g., Beth Israel, 
initially Orthodox - now Conservative (1886); Anshe Sfard 
(1889); Agudas Achim (1904); Anshe Lubavitch (1906); and 
Beth Jehudah (1929). Additional reform congregations are 
Sholom (1951) and Sinai (1955). Conservative Temple Meno- 
rah was organized in 1957. Orthodox Anshe Sfard Kehillat 
Torah was organized in 1988; Agudas Achim merged with 
North Shore Chabad in 1993; Lake Park Synagogue in 1983; 
a Reconstructionist Congregation Shir Hadash was begun 
in 1990. 
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The primary public media instrument in Milwaukee is 
the Wisconsin Jewish Chronicle, established in 1921 by Nathan 
J. Gould and Irving R. Rhodes. Rhodes published the paper 
as sole proprietor after Gould’s death in 1941.There had been 
several predecessor Jewish newspapers; the first, The Zeit- 
geist, was published in German by a Milwaukee rabbi for a 
few years, beginning in 1880. In 1914, a Yiddish newspaper, 
The Wochenblat, was created, published until it folded in 1932. 
Another Yiddish language paper, The Yidishe Shtimme, lasted 
for just one year, beginning in September 1930. Rhodes saw 
the paper as an advocate for the concept of community and 
consensus building. He simultaneously served as a board 
member of a number of agencies and was the only Federa- 
tion General Campaign Chair to serve for three successive 
years. When Rhodes found publication burdensome, the Mil- 
waukee Jewish Federation purchased the Chronicle to assure 
continuity of the publication and the Federation continues to 
publish the newspaper. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L.J. Swichkow and L.P. Gartner, The History 
of the Jews of Milwaukee (1963); American Jewish Year Book (1900-1, 
1928-29, 1939-39); Jewish Community Blue Book of Milwaukee and 
Wisconsin, compiled by the Wisconsin Jewish Chronicle (1924); L.J. 
Swichkow, “The Jewish Agricultural Colony of Arpin, Wisconsin,” 
in: American Jewish Quarterly (1964). 


[Melvin S. Zaret (24 ed.)] 


MIN (Heb. 7’”, pl. 0°, minim; “heretic,” “sectarian’). The 
term min for which no truly convincing etymology has yet 
been found (see Talmudic Dictionaries; G.F. Moore, Judaism, 
3 (1930), 68f.; S. Krauss, Griechische und Lateinische Lehnwo- 
erter, 1 (1898), introd. 15, n. 2, etc.), occurs frequently in rab- 
binic literature, though in the printed texts, due to the cen- 
sors, the terms zedoki and kuti (“Samaritan”) have often been 
substituted. The term was widely applied to cover many dif- 
ferent types of “heretics” or sectarians. From some halakhic 
definitions in the Talmud, it would appear the min was used 
to refer only to a Jewish sectarian (Hul. 13b; cf. Tosef., Shab. 
13:5). Thus, for example, Horayot 11a states that a Jew who eats 
forbidden fat in a flaunting and defiant manner or (according 
to another opinion) worships idols is a min. The minim who 
ridiculed aggadic descriptions given by the rabbis (Git. 57a; 
BB 75a) were probably Jewish. However, there is also abun- 
dant evidence to show that the term was applied to non-Jews 
as well, as in Pesahim 87b where a Roman nationalist is called 
a min (see Hul. 13b; see also S. Lieberman, Greek in Jewish Pal- 
estine (1942), 141, n. 196; idem, Hellenism in Jewish Palestine 
(1950), 135, n. 69). 

Any attempt to identify minim with one single sectarian 
group is thus doomed to failure. H. Hirschberg’s discussion 
(in JBL, 67 (1948), 305-18) in which he defends his own ear- 
lier thesis that in talmudic literature the term denotes Pauline 
Christians is a case in point, since at various historical peri- 
ods, the word min was applied to different kinds of “heretics. 
Thus the min who according to (the printed editions of) Le- 
viticus Rabbah 13:5 upbraided Alexander the Great for stand- 
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ing up before Simeon the Just was probably a Samaritan, or 
even a member of Alexander’s own retinue (cf. Mss. readings 
in M. Margalioth ed., 2 (1954), 294). The minim mentioned in 
Berakhot 9:5 (variant Sadducee, JQr, 6 (1915-16), 314, n. 86) 
who taught that there was but one world and who apparently 
had considerable influence in the Temple were undoubtedly 
Sadducees, who among other things, as is well-known, de- 
nied the existence of an afterlife. According to Johanan, the 
people of Israel did not go into exile until they had become 
24 different groups of minim (TJ, Sanh. 10:6, 29c), i.e., Jewish 
schismatics. Johanan was probably referring to the situation 
in his own time, when there appears to have been a prolifera- 
tion of Jewish schismatic groups, and there were numerous 
minim in most Galilean towns, with reference to whom the 
verse (Ps. 14:1) could be cited, “The fool hath said in his heart 
there is no God” (Sif. Deut. 320). 

Sometimes the term min may apply to more than one 
kind of sectarian even within one text. Thus, in Hullin 87a, two 
minim are mentioned: The first puts forward a proof (from a 
biblical verse) for the existence of two deities, and was there- 
fore in all probability either a heathen Christian (believing in 
God the Father and God the Son) or a Gnostic; but the sec- 
ond min was invited by Rabbi (Judah ha-Nasi) to pronounce 
the blessing over food, and must therefore have been a Jew. 
Minim appear as wonder-workers (TJ, Sanh. 7:19, 25d), but 
again it is not clear whether they were Gnostics (Ebionites?) 
or (Judeo-) Christians, such as the well-known Jacob of Ke- 
far Sekhanya (fl. c. 80-110), the wonder healer (Av. Zar. 17a, 
27b; Tosef., Hul. 2:22, 24; et al.). In some passages, however, 
it is fairly certain that Gnostics are being referred to. Thus, 
the minim who (according to Tanh. B., Num. 30, 41) believe 
that God does not revive the dead nor receive penitents, etc., 
were probably Marcionite Gnostics (A. Buechler, Studies in 
Jewish History (1956), 271). Similarly, those of Megillah 29b 
were, according to Lieberman, Gnostics believing in the de- 
miurge (S. Lieberman, in Biblical and Other Studies, ed. by 
A. Altmann (1963), 140f.). However, it is very often difficult 
to know for certain whether heathen Christians or Gnostics 
are meant (e.g., Sanh. 4:5 and Gen. R. 8:8, where the plural- 
ity of gods may be either a Gnostic or a Christian notion; see 
Scholem, Mysticism, 359, n. 24). Now, though it is true that 
the term min had a wide and ambiguous range of application, 
and that consequently in individual passages it is generally dif- 
ficult to pinpoint exactly the schismatic group to which a min 
belongs, nonetheless, it is possible to distinguish historically 
two semantic phases in the use of the term. Thus according 
to Buechler (op. cit., 247, 271 etc.), until the early second cen- 
tury C.E. “it denoted heretic Jews,’ whereas “in Galilee in the 
second and third centuries min denoted in the first instance 
non-Jewish sectaries... Bible-reading heathens who oppose 
Judaism and its basic doctrines, antinomian Gnostics, or, in 
a few cases, heathen Christians who agree with them.” 

According to Berakhot 28b, Samuel ha-Katan (fl. c. 80- 
110), at the invitation of Gamaliel 11 of Jabneh, composed the 
“benediction against the minim,’ included in the Amidah as 
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the twelfth benediction (see E.J. Bickerman, in HTR, 55 (1962), 
171, n. 35). This was directed primarily against Judeo-Chris- 
tians (specifically mentioned in one old text - see Schechter, 
JQR 10 (1897/98)), either to keep them out of the synagogue or 
to proclaim a definite breach between the two religions. This 
undoubtedly “represented the formal recognition by official 
Judaism of the severance of all ties between the Christian and 
other schismatic bodies, and the national body of Judaism” 
(Baron, Social’, 2 (1952), 135, 381, n. 8, incl. bibl.). This sever- 
ance of the minim from the national body of Judaism had ob- 
vious halakhic implications. Thus, meat slaughtered by a min 
was forbidden to a Jew (Hul. 13a). Likewise Torah scrolls, tefil- 
lin, and mezuzot written by him are barred from use (Git. 45b; 
cf. Tosef., Hul. 2:20). For Maimonides’ five-fold classification 
of minim see Mishneh Torah, Teshuvah, 3:7. On the books of 
the minim, see *Sifrei ha-Minim. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Buechler, Studies in Jewish History (1956), 
245-74; G.E Moore, Judaism, 3 (1930), 68f.; H. Hirschberg, in: JBL, 62 
(1943), 73-873 67 (1948), 305-18; Neusner, Babylonia, 3 (1968), 12-16; 


Allon, Mehkarim, 1 (1957), 203-5. 
[Daniel Sperber] 


MINC, HILARY (1905-1974), Polish Communist politician. 
Born in Kazimierz Dolny into an assimilated family, Minc 
joined the Communist youth movement in 1921. From 1925 
to 1928, studying economics in France, he was a member of 
the French Communist Party. After his return to Poland, he 
worked in the chief statistical office in Warsaw and at the same 
time joined the illegal Communist Party, becoming secretary 
of its central editorial staff. During World War 11 Minc lived 
in the Soviet Union, and was one of the chief organizers of the 
Soviet-sponsored Union of Polish Patriots. He was also promi- 
nent in the formation of the Polish Army units organized in 
Russia. Following the liberation of Poland from the Germans 
(1945), Minc became minister for industry and commerce. He 
was made a vice premier in 1949 and in the same year was ap- 
pointed chairman of the State Planning Commission. In this 
capacity he was the chief author of Poland’s economic policy; 
but in 1956, when Wladyslaw Gomulka came to power, he was 
removed from all his posts in the party and government, both 
as a Stalinist and as a Jew. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Gutman, Ha-Yehudim be-Polin 
aharei Milhemet Olam ha-Sheniyah (1985), index; K. Nusbaum, Ve- 
Hafakh la-Hem le-Roez, Ha-Yehudim be-Zava ha-Amami ha-Polani 


be-Verit ha-Moezot (1984), index. 
[Abraham Wein] 


MINCO, MARGA (1920-_), Dutch author, born in Gin- 
neken (near Breda), who lived in Amsterdam. Her first book, 
the short novel Het bittere kruid (1957; The Bitter Herb, 1960), 
describes the deportation of her family and her own survival 
in hiding during World War 11. It was translated into many 
languages. The book, like the ones that were to follow, was 
praised for its sparing yet impressive style. Marga Minco was 
one of the first Dutch writers to deal with “survivor's guilt” 
Most of her books are partly autobiographical; they often re- 
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late to the persecution of Jews during World War 11 and the 
lack of understanding of the non-Jewish world after the war. 
After Het bittere kruid Minco wrote the collection of stories 
De andere kant (“The Other Side,’ 1959), the short novels Een 
leeg huis (“An Empty House,’ 1966), De val (“The Fall,” 1983), 
De glazen brug (“The Glass Bridge,’ 1986), Nagelaten dagen 
(“Posthumous Days,” 1997), the collection of short stories 
Storing (“Breakdown,” 2004), and several short stories, col- 
lected in Verzamelde verhalen 1951-1981 (“Collected Stories, 
1951-1981, 1982). Het bittere kruid and Een leeg huis were 
adapted for the stage several times; Het bittere kruid was 
filmed, not very successfully, by Kees van Oostrum in 1985. 
Marga Minco also wrote children’s stories, notably Kijk ‘ns in 
een la (“Look into a Drawer,’ 1963) and De verdwenen bladzij 
en andere kinderverhalen (“The Missing Page and Other Chil- 
dren’s Stories,’ 1994). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Daphne Meijer, Joodse tradities in de literat- 
uur (1998); Johan P. Snapper, De wegen van Marga Minco (1999). 


[Hilde Pach] 


MINDA, ALBERT GREENBERG (1895-1977), U.S. Reform 
rabbi. Minda was born in Holton, Kansas, and earned his B.A. 
from the University of Cincinnati in 1918 and his ordination 
from Hebrew Union College in 1919. He received a doctor of 
divinity degree (honoris causa) from HUC-JIR in 1947. Follow- 
ing pulpits at Temple Beth El of South Bend, Indiana, and in 
Lingonier, Indiana (1919-22), he became rabbi of Temple Israel 
in Minneapolis, Minnesota, where he remained for the rest of 
his career, becoming emeritus in 1963. During his tenure, the 
congregation grew from 275 members in 1922 to more than 
1,400 in the 1960s. An innovator, Minda pioneered the estab- 
lishing of a Jewish Art Gallery and Museum on the premises 
of an expanded temple. 

In the greater community, Minda was one of the founders 
and first presidents of the Minneapolis Federation for Jewish 
Service, as well as a founder of the Minneapolis Urban League 
and the Minneapolis Round Table of Christians and Jews. He 
was also the first president of the Minnesota Rabbinical As- 
sociation and a member of the executive board of the United 
Fund of Greater Minneapolis and of the faculty of Hamlin 
University in St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Nationally and internationally, Minda served Reform 
Judaism as a member of the executive board of the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis in three different decades 
and chairman of the organization’s Church and State Com- 
mittee (1939-46). Following a term as vice president, he was 
elected president of the Central Conference of American Rab- 
bis (1961-63), concurrently with holding the position of vice 
president of the World Union for Progressive Judaism. 

Minda was also a prolific author, whose writings include 
Over the Years, vols. 1 and 2 (1957-63); The Sanctuary of the 
Home (1945); The Fire on the Altar (1948); Speak to the Heart 
(1956); and And Thou Shalt Write Them (1967). 


[Bezalel Gordon (24 ed.)] 
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weight in gold, but employing the key term “erekh” invokes the 
biblical symbolic scale (M. 5:1-4). The first chapter of Mishnah 
Arakhin introduces these principles by means of an analysis of 
persons whose status is irregular. For example, while one can 
vow the market value of a person whose gender is indetermi- 
nate, the symbolic value of erekh applies only to “either a defi- 
nite male, or a definite female” (M. 1:1). The format of a range 
of values, with fixed maximal and minimal - occurring mostly 
in ritual contexts - is explored in chapter 2. Interestingly, a 
large sub-unit is devoted to the numbers of instruments and 
singers who produce the sacral music of the Levites. Chapter 
3 again emphasizes the contrast between pronouncing an “er- 
ekh” and vowing an actual price, along with similar contrasts 
between payment of a fixed symbolic sum as indemnity and 
payment of actual damages. The chapter concludes by empha- 
sizing the power of speech. 

The various vows and votive promises could create debts 
toward the Temple, and its treasurers had powers to extract 
what was owed. The end of chapter 5 and all of chapter 6 deal 
with the procedures for (and restrictions upon) such collec- 
tion. The sums received serve for the Temple's maintenance, 
except where the term “herem” was employed - according to 
“the sages,” these go to the priests (M. 8:6). 

The last third of the tractate (chapters 7-9) discusses real 
estate. In the biblical system (Lev. 25:25-34, 27:16-24), sale of 
ancestral holdings is temporary. At the Jubilee year, they revert 
to their original owners. Hence the buyer can only consecrate 
the value of the land’s use for the intervening years. Consecra- 
tion of an ancestral holding can, however, be effected by its 
original owner. Within its systematic discussion of these laws, 
the Mishnah also recognizes a historical condition wherein the 
Jubilee is not operative. In that context, it describes in detail 
an open auction for “redeeming” the land from the Temple 
treasury, wherein the original owner has the right of making 
the opening bid. The concluding chapter is devoted to sale 
of fields and houses. The Jubilee does not apply to houses in 
walled towns, except for those of the landless Levites, whose 
towns constitute their ancestral holdings. In the tractate’s pen- 
ultimate pericope, Rabbi Elazar voices concern lest “Israel's 
towns be laid waste”. The final pericope concludes with the 
citation, “the Levites shall forever have the right of redemp- 
tion” (Lev. 25:32), clearly alluding also to the nation’s hope for 
redemption and re-possession of its homeland. 

Tosefta Arakhin follows the arrangement of the Mishnah 
rather closely, but adds several distinct short units. 1:7-11 (re- 
lated to M. 2:2) discusses calendar variations due to the flex- 
ibility in the length of a month (29/30 days), with special at- 
tention to the festival of Shavuot (Pentecost) which — our text 
implies — is the day the Torah was given at Sinai. T. 2:3-7 (re- 
lated to M. 2:3-6, the unit about sacral music) recounts the 
perfection of several ancient Temple instruments, said to date 
from the period of Moses: attempted improvements backfired, 
and restoration was not always possible. Yet whereas the pres- 
ent lyre has seven strings, the Messianic future will herald 
enhanced versions, first with eight and then with ten strings. 
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Also noteworthy are the Tosefta’s systematic explorations of 
the various, seemingly incongruent, biblical pronouncements 
regarding herem (T. 4:31-34, related to M. 8:4-7); and of the 
precise definition of a walled town, relevant to several halakhic 
contexts (T. 5:13-16, related to M. 9:5—-6). 

An important theme in the Tosefta’s additions pertains to 
a person's stewardship of his property. The Mishnah (6:2-5) or- 
dains what possessions should be left in the hands of a person 
who has (irresponsibly) consecrated all he has. The Tosefta ex- 
plicitly prohibits such a total giveaway, and cites Rabbi Elazar 
ben Azaryah, who derives from this that a person is obliged to 
take care to preserve his property. Specifically, opposition to 
spendthrift behavior is translated into instructions on adjust- 
ing one’s spending on food - and in particular, on meat - to 
one’s economic capability (T. 4:23-28). 

Perhaps the most striking addition is the homily on the 
path to destitution. This is introduced by a set of prohibitions: 
A man may not sell his ancestral land, his daughter, or himself 
for cash, to be used for business or savings; such sales may be 
undertaken only in desperation. Then, the several pericopes 
of Lev. 25 are read as a tale of a person spiraling down into 
poverty, instigated by the sin of trading in produce of the 
consecrated Seventh Year. One who commits such greedy 
sacrilege will be forced to sell first his movable possessions, 
then his land and home, and finally himself as a slave to pa- 
gans (T. 5:6-9). 

The infractions regarding the Seventh Year are singled 
out here from the set of commandments in Lev. 25. This may 
be an allusion to the following chapter, in which national loss 
of land and liberty is threatened as divine punishment for vio- 
lating God’s commandments in general, and the Seventh Year 
observance in particular (cf. Lev. 26:32-35). In its concluding 
pericopes (5:18-19), the Tosefta addresses the concern “lest 
the land of Israel [be] laid waste”. 


[Noam Zohar (2™ ed.)] 


TB Arakhin contains several noteworthy units, particu- 
larly in the first three chapters. At the outset, the lengthy open- 
ing sugya runs a systematic comparison between the Mishnah’s 
opening clause (“All are fit to value and be valuated: ... Priests, 
Levites and Israelites”) and numerous similarly phrased tan- 
naitic statements. Both the term “all” (taken to imply broad in- 
clusiveness) and the items “Priests, Levites, and Israelites” are 
questioned and placed in their general context, in the larger 
tannitic corpus. Regarding the differentiation between Priests, 
Levites and Israelites, the Bavli concludes that distinct hal- 
akhic standards apply only in the setting of sacrificial worship. 
Otherwise, priests’ halakhic obligations are no different from 
those of all other Jews. The theoretical possibility of a separate 
legal and religious standard for the Priests, suggested by some 
of the sources examined here, is explicitly rejected. 

In chapter 2 the Bavli contains an extended discussion of 
the Levites and the Temple's musical instruments, exploring 
connections between the Levites’ song and the priests’ sacrifi- 
cial worship; R. Meir invalidates offerings unaccompanied by 
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MINDEN, town in Germany. Jews are mentioned for the 
first time in 1270 as being under the bishop’s protection. Af- 
ter 1336 the town agreed to recognize the bishop's preroga- 
tives over the Jews provided that they paid municipal taxes 
as well as protection money to the bishop. Moneylending was 
the only authorized Jewish occupation at the time. The small 
community numbered no more than 12 families in 1318 and 
ten in 1340. They were expelled in 1350 following the *Black 
Death persecutions. 

Jews did not settle in Minden again until the 16" century. 
In 1571 the council granted them residence permits of 12 years’ 
duration and allowed them to engage in commerce and mon- 
eylending and to hold religious services. From that time Jew- 
ish settlement was continuous, even after the town had come 
under the rule of Brandenburg, whose authorities claimed all 
prerogatives over the Jews. After 1652 no Jew was permitted 
to settle in Minden without permission from the elector; the 
numbers of “tolerated” Jews were ten in 1682 and 12 in 1700. In 
Prussian Minden, the Jews engaged not only in moneylending 
but also in commerce and the slaughtering and sale of meat. 
Between 1806 and 1810 Minden belonged to the kingdom of 
*Westphalia, where the Jews received equal civil rights. After 
emancipation, when Minden reverted to Prussia, the small 
community grew steadily, from 65 in 1787 to 81 in 1810; 193 in 
1840; and 267 in 1880. Their numbers later decreased to 192 in 
1933 and 107 in 1939, when there were 228 Jews in the district 
of Minden. In October of 1939, there were 54 Jews in Minden. 
During World War 11, 179 Jews were deported from the town 
and district. The *Memorbuch of the synagogue from the 17” 
and 18" centuries has been preserved. The synagogue built in 
1867 was destroyed in 1938. After World War 11 a small com- 
munity was reconstituted, which had 44 members in 1962. A 
new synagogue was consecrated on June 15, 1958. The ethnol- 
ogist Franz *Boas and the astronomer Philip S. Wolfers were 
born in Minden. The Jewish community numbered 43 in 1989 
and 113 in 2005. The increase is explained by the immigration 
of Jews from the former Soviet Union. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Germania Judaica, 2 (1968), 542-3; B. Brilling 
and H. Richtering (eds.), Westfalia Judaica (1967), s.v.; M. Krieg, in: 
Westfaelische Zeitschrift, 93 (1937), 113 ff. L. Loewenstein, in: zGJD, 1 
(1887), 195 ff. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Rueter and C. Hampel, Die 
Judenpolitik in Deutschland 1933-1945 unter besonderer Beruecksichti- 
gung von Einzelschicksalen juedischer Buerger der Gemeinden Min- 
den, Petershagen und Luebbecke (1986); Germania Judaica, vol. 3, 
1350-1514 (1987), 874-76; H. Nordsiek, Juden in Minden. Dokumente 
und Bilder juedischen Lebens vom Mittelalter bis zum 20. Jahrhundert 
(1988); B-W Linnemeier, Juedisches Leben im Alten Reich. Stadt und 
Fuerstentum Minden in der Fruehen Neuzeit (Studien zur Regional- 


geschichte, vol. 15 (2002)). 
[Bernhard Brilling] 


MINDLIN, HENRIQUE (1911-1971), Brazilian architect who 
contributed to the flowering of modern Brazilian architecture 
after World War 11. Mindlin helped to introduce the modern 
style of American skyscraper design, with its glass curtain 
walling, into Brazil. In 1960, he built the synagogue and Cul- 
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tural Center of the Congregacao Israelita de Sao Paulo (Jew- 
ish Community of Sao Paulo). 


MINHAG (Heb. 473”; “custom,” “usage”) from the verb “to 
lead” 


DEFINITION 


The word is found in the Bible (11 Kings 9:2) meaning “the 
driving” (of a chariot) but it was taken by the rabbis to refer 
to “usage.” As such, it is used in a wide variety of senses. It re- 
fers primarily: 

(1) to customs which, having been accepted in practice, 
became binding and assume the force of *halakhah in all ar- 
eas of Jewish law and practice (see below); 

(2) to local custom (minhag ha-makom) which obtains in 
one locality, whether a whole country or a single community, 
but not in another, and is binding upon the local community. 
The question of the extent to which the minhag is binding 
upon those who come from a place where it does not obtain 
is exhaustively debated in the Talmud and codes. The Mishnah 
already takes notice of this difference of local custom and its 
binding force (Pes. 4). These local minhagim have been col- 
lected in special *minhagim books; 

(3) The word minhag is also employed to designate the 
various liturgical rites which have developed, e.g., minhag Ro- 
mania, minhag Polin, minhag Ashkenaz (see *Liturgy). 


GENERAL 


Custom is one of the most important foundations of the hala- 
khah. It can be assumed that the Written Law (cf. *Oral Law) 
already takes for granted the continuation of some customs 
that were common practice before the giving of the law. This 
is probably the reason why the Torah makes no mention of 
laws which are fundamental in some domains, in spite of their 
importance and central position in life (such as the detailed 
laws of *betrothal and *marriage, modes of acquisition, *buy- 
ing and selling). On the other hand, external customs entered 
the world of the precepts during later periods as a result of 
prevailing conditions, and were either temporarily integrated 
or remained permanently. An instructive example is that of 
the *New Moon, which the Torah only mentions with re- 
gard to the additional sacrifice and the blowing of the trum- 
pets (and this too was probably only intended against those 
who believed it to be a festival to the god of the *Moon as was 
common in the ancient Middle East). During the days of the 
First Temple, however, as a result of Canaanite-Phoenician 
influence, the day became an accepted and important festi- 
val in Israel to such a degree that work and commerce were 
interrupted (with the difference that with the Jewish people 
the New Moon lost its pagan character and assumed a puri- 
fied Jewish value of “a statute for Israel — a law of the God of 
Jacob” (Ps. 81:5)). Frequently, a particular matter of the hala- 
khah is nothing but the consolidation of customs created 
among the people over the generations (e.g., see *Mourning, 
*Fasts). There are some customs which are as binding as legal 
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regulations (see Tosef., Nid. 9:17) while others are no more 
than a consensus (‘ajma‘ with Muslims) which is accepted in 
cases where there is no fixed and decided halakhah (“Go out 
and see what the custom of the public is and act likewise” (Ty, 
Pe'ah 7:5, 20c); cf. “Go out and see how the people act” or “the 
people are accustomed” (TB, many times)). There are also in- 
dividual customs in situations where there is no existing hala- 
khah; these may be a local custom (“the custom of the coun- 
try” (Suk. 3:11; Ket. 6:4; BM 7:1, 9:1; et al.); “in a place where 
the custom has been” (Pes. 4:1-5; Suk. 3:11; Av. Zar. 1:6; et al.); 
“the custom in Jerusalem” (BB 93b; Sof. 18:7)), or a custom of 
a section of the public (“the custom of those traveling with a 
caravan” (Tosef., BM 7:13); “the custom of the sailors” (ibid.), 
“the custom of women” (TJ, Pes. 4:1; 30c-d); “the custom of 
landlords” (Tosef., Pe’ah 2:21); “the custom of the priests” (ibid. 
4:3)), and even from one of these “there must be no deviation” 
(Tosef., BK 11:18; et al.). There are, however, also customs which 
are in opposition to the halakhah, and of these the sages said: 
“The custom annuls the halakhah” (TJ, Yev. 12:1, 12¢; and cf.: 
“R. Judah said, the halakhah is according to the opinion of 
Bet Shammai, but the majority acts according to the opin- 
ion of Bet Hillel”; Tosef., Ter. 3:12). It is obvious that “just as 
punishment is inflicted for transgression of the halakhah, so 
it is inflicted for transgression of a custom” (TJ, Pes. 4:3, 30d) 
and “permitted things [or actions] which the custom of oth- 
ers considers as prohibited, you are not authorized to permit 
them in their presence” (Pes. 50b-51a). It has also been pre- 
scribed many times that a man should deviate “neither from 
the custom of the place nor from that of his ancestors” (see TJ, 
Pes. 4:1, 30d; etc.), even though the reason for the custom has 
become obsolete. The following saying indicates the impor- 
tance of the custom as a basis of the halakhah: “It has become 
accepted by the people that the halakhah cannot be fixed un- 
til a custom exists; and the saying, that a custom annuls the 
halakhah, applies to a custom of the earnest, while a custom 
for which there is no proof from the Torah is nothing but an 
error in reasoning” (Sof. 14:16). 

Indeed, to prevent vain and foolish customs supersed- 
ing the halakhah, the rabbis opposed following stupid cus- 
toms which had their origin in error or even in periods of 
persecution. *Yehudai Gaon, who wrote to the population of 
Palestine in order to abolish the “custom of the persecution 
era’ which they respected “against the halakhah” was unsuc- 
cessful. He received the reply that “A custom annuls the hala- 
khah’ (Pirkoi b. Baboi, L. Ginzberg, Genizah Studies, 2 (1929), 
559-60). Maimonides violently attacked erroneous customs 
(see, e.g., Yad, Issurei Bi’ah 11:14-15, even in opposition to the 
opinion of the geonim; cf. responsa of Maimonides, ed. A.H. 
Freimann, §98-99), but even he stressed that there are cer- 
tain cases which “depend on the custom” (see, e.g., Yad, Issurei 
Biah 11:5-7). Customs arising from ignorance, however, and 
even those of which it was evident, not only from their origin 
but by their very nature, that they belonged to the “ways of 
the Amorites” and were to be suspected as idolatrous, often 
penetrated within the limits of the halakhah and secured a 
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permanent place. It is significant that such customs often be- 
came so popular with the public, in spite of the opposition of 
the rabbis, that more importance was attached to them than 
to some of the strictest precepts of the Torah. There were in- 
stances where strange and doubtful customs became sancti- 
fied with the masses only because of the superstitious beliefs 
attaching to them. Such customs penetrated not only the text 
of the prayers but also the field of the prohibited and the per- 
mitted (see *Issur ve-Hetter). They were especially tenacious 
in critical periods of human life (birth, marriage, death) or in 
the calendar (Day of Atonement, New Year). Thus, for exam- 
ple, some consider that the essentials of repentance and ex- 
piation can be found in the customs of *Kapparot (expiation 
ceremony) and *Tashlikh, and throughout the whole year do 
not visit the synagogue except for the Kol Nidrei ceremony. 
One common denominator of all these customs is their foreign 
origin and nature. However, they became so popular with the 
masses that even some of the rabbis attempted to find grounds 
to permit them, even through some kind of compromise. This 
was naturally even more true of customs which did not stem 
from a foreign origin, such as the recitation of piyyutim in the 
morning benedictions of Shema and during the repetition of 
the Amidah prayer by the hazzan, which became the accepted 
practice in many countries in spite of the opposition of many 
authorities. The same also applies to the foreign custom of ad- 
dressing prayers to angels or mentioning their names in the 
mezuzah. This situation, whereby nonsensical customs found 
a home in Jewish life, still remains and has possibly even been 
strengthened in modern times. It is sufficient to mention the 
demonological customs connected with birth and circumci- 
sion (the night of vigil before the circumcision) or with death 
and burial, such as the strange custom current among Ashke- 
nazim that a person whose parents are alive leaves the syna- 
gogue when the souls of the dead are remembered, or the “pro- 
hibition” of the sons from entering the cemetery during their 
fathers’ funeral, which is widespread among the Ashkenazim 
of Jerusalem. Thus it can be said that the custom has been the 
most important channel through which external influences, 
even odd and unwanted ones, penetrated and still penetrate 
into the domain of halakhah. The general importance of cus- 


toms is also reflected in literature. 
[Moshe David Herr] 


IN JEWISH LAW 


Minhag as a Source of Law 

Three possible meanings may be attributed to the term “source 
of law”: a historical source of the law, i.e., a source which factu- 
ally and historically speaking constitutes the origin of a partic- 
ular legal norm; a legal source of the law, i.e., the source which 
lends the particular normative direction legal recognition and 
validity as part of the entire body of legal rules comprising the 
relevant legal system; and a literary source of the law, ie., the 
informative source constituting the authentic repository for 
purposes of ascertaining the content of a particular legal di- 
rection (see *Mishpat Ivri). Minhag, as does custom in other 
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legal systems, sometimes serves as the historical source of a 
particular legal norm and sometimes as the legal source. 


AS A HISTORICAL SouRcE. A study of the formative stages 
of any legal system will reveal that to some extent its direc- 
tions originated from customs evolved in the practical life of 
the society concerned, and that only at a later stage was legal 
recognition conferred on such customs - by way of legislation 
or decision on the part of the legislator or judge. This phe- 
nomenon is also evidenced in Jewish law. Thus, for instance, 
certain legal usages which had been prevalent in pre-Mosaic 
Hebrew society later came to be affirmed in the Torah, as, for 
example, the law of the bailees liability (see *Shomerim), and 
sometimes also with material modifications, as with regard to 
the laws of yibbum (see *Levirate Marriage and Halizah). The 
historical source of such directions is the pre-Mosaic usage, 
but their legal source is the Written Law, which gave them rec- 
ognition and validity. Custom has fulfilled this historical func- 
tion in all stages of the development of Jewish law, by serving 
to prepare a particular normative direction for acceptance 
into this legal system. 


AS A LEGAL sourRCE. In Jewish law minhag, like custom in 
any other legal system, has also fulfilled an important func- 
tion as a legal source, and it is with custom in this capac- 
ity that this article is concerned. Custom constitutes a legal 
source when the legal system, in certain circumstances and 
upon fulfillment of certain requirements, recognizes a con- 
sistently followed course of conduct as a binding legal norm. 
When custom serves merely as a historical source, it is only 
capable of preparing the normative course of conduct toward 
acquisition of legal recognition by means of a law-creating 
source, such as *takkanah; however, when custom is a legal 
source, the normative usage already has legal force by virtue 
of such usage alone, without the affirmation of any law-creat- 
ing source. As a legal source, the primary purpose of custom 
is like that of legislation (see *Takkanot ha-Kahal), namely to 
fill a void in the existing halakhah when the latter offers no 
solution to new problems that arise, or in order to rectify or 
vary existing legal rules if and when the need arises. There is, 
however, a formal difference — which, as will be seen below, 
is also of substantive importance — between these two legal 
sources: legislation functions demonstratively and directly, at 
the direction of the competent authority, such as the halakhic 
scholars or the leaders of the people and of the community; 
custom, on the other hand, functions without preconceived 
intent and anonymously - at the hands of all or part of the 
people at large - and in order to ascertain it, it is necessary to 
“go and see what is the practice of the people” (Ber. 45a; Pes. 
54a; in the Ty the version is, “go and see what is the practice 
of the public, and follow it” (TJ, Pe'ah 7:6, 20c; Ma’as. Sh. 5:3, 
56b; Yev. 7:2, 8a). It is true that even in the case of a normative 
direction originating from custom there is the indirect influ- 
ence of the halakhic scholars, by virtue of a certain control 
which they exercise over it (see below; see also Yad, Mamrim 
1:2-3); nevertheless it is the public as a whole that is the direct 
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creative source of the legal direction. The public is invested 
with such creative authority on the presumption that, since its 
conduct is founded on the Torah, its creative authority will be 
directed in the spirit of the Torah, in accordance with the state- 
ment of Hillel the Elder made in affirmation of the binding 
force of a public custom in determining the halakhah: “Leave 
it to Israel. If they are not prophets, they are still the children 
of prophets” (Pes. 66a). 


SUBSTANTIATING THE VALIDITY OF MINHAG AS A LEGAL 
souRCE. Some of the scholars apparently sought to explain 
the validity of a custom by saying that it had to be assumed 
that the earliest source of such a norm - now appearing in the 
form of custom - was ancient halakhah founded on transmit- 
ted tradition, takkanah, or other legal sources, but that the 
latter had become forgotten in the course of time, leaving the 
norm in the form of a custom only. This opinion finds ex- 
pression in the Jerusalem Talmud: “Any Torah which has no 
source (bet av) is no Torah” (TJ, Shab. 19:1, 17a stated in relation 
to the baraita (Pes. 66a) in which Hillel recalls that the cus- 
tom followed by the people concerning the paschal sacrifice 
on a Sabbath day he had heard mentioned by Shemaiah and 
Avtalyon (see below); the term torah is here used in the sense 
of custom). Elsewhere it is stated: “A custom which has no sup- 
port in the Torah, is like the erroneous exercise of discretion” 
(Sof. 14:18; see also Mordekhai Bm 366). According to this view 
custom has no independent creative force, but merely offers 
testimony to the existence of a rule created by one of the legal 
sources of the halakhah. In post-talmudic times some halakhic 
scholars expressly adopted this attitude toward custom (Resp. 
Rif no. 13; Nov. Ramban BB 144), s.v. Ha de-Amrinan). Some 
scholars explained the decisive power of custom, even when 
this was called forth only to decide between disputing schol- 
arly opinions (see below), on the basis that a custom proves 
the existence of an ancient, deliberate determination of the 
law which has become forgotten, being preserved in this form 
only (Resp. Rosh 55:10). The source of authority of custom re- 
mained a matter of dispute among the aharonim (for particu- 
lars, see Pithei Teshuvah HM, 163, n. 16). 

Certainly there are customs which have their source in 
ancient halakhah, as is evidenced by the Jerusalem Talmud 
in the matter of the paschal sacrifice on a Sabbath day (see 
above) and in other instances (see, e.g., Tosef., MK 2:14-15; 
see also Pes. 51a and TJ, Pes. 4:1, 30d). However, it transpires 
that the distinguishing feature of custom as a legal source lies 
not in its probative efficacy but in the law-creating authority 
of the public, whether the custom serves to decide between 
disputing opinions or to add to the existing halakhah. This 
is undoubtedly so as regards the validity of custom in mat- 
ters of the civil law (dinei mamonot), where it is within the 
power of custom to operate even contrary to the existing law, 
in terms of the general principle of Jewish law which permits 
the parties to a transaction - and all the more so the public 
as a whole — to contract out of the Law of the Torah (see be- 
low). This is accepted by the majority of halakhic scholars as 
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the explanation for the rule that custom overrides the law in 
matters of the civil law, which is certainly a classic illustration 
of the creative activity of custom. 


Elucidation of Terms 

At times, a particular halakhic direction which has its source 
in custom is also called dat (Bez. 25b and Rashi thereto) or 
dat yehudit (Ket 7:6 and Rashi to Ket. 72a; Tosef., Ket. 7:7). At 
other times the term minhag is used by the halakhic scholars 
to describe a normative direction having its source in tak- 
kanah (e.g., TJ, Ket. 1:5, 25c; Mid. Prov. to 22:28) and even the 
verb 477135 is sometimes used to describe the enactment of a 
takkanah (cf. Tosef., RH 4:3 with RH 4:1 and Suk. 3:12). The 
use of acommon term to describe both takkanah and custom 
(cf. further Yad, Mamrim 1:2-3; Resp. Rashba, vol. 2, no. 268) 
is attributable to their common function, namely legislative 
activity (each in its own different way, as already mentioned). 
Sometimes the term minhag is also used to describe halakhah 
which has its source in the Bible itself (see Sifra, Emor 17:8, 
the law concerning habitation of a sukkah etc., described as 
minhag le-dorot; in Suk. 43a/b, the phrase is mitzvah le-dorot). 
Contrariwise, a normative direction having its source in cus- 
tom is sometimes called halakhah (BM 7:8; Kid. 38b; and see 
Samuel's interpretation, in TJ, Or. 3:8, 63b of the term halakhah 
appearing in Or. 3:9). Such use of common labels of minhag, 
takkanah, and halakhah for differing concepts not only calls 
for the exercise of great care in distinguishing the correct iden- 
tity of each law appearing under such a name, but also offers 
proof of the legal efficacy of normative directions which have 
their source in custom and are integrated into the general hal- 
akhic system as a substantive part of it (even though there is 
a variance at times between the force of a direction originat- 
ing from takkanah and one originating from custom; see be- 
low). Transgression against a direction decreed by custom is 
punishable by sanction: “Just as a fine is imposed in matters of 
halakhah, so a fine is imposed in matters of minhag” (TJ, Pes. 
4:3, 30d) and R. Abbahu even sought to have punishment by 
flogging imposed on a person who transgressed a prohibition 
decreed by custom (TJ, Kid. 4:6, 66b; see also Kid. 77a). 

At the same time, the scholars occasionally distinguished, 
primarily in the field of the ritual law, between a rule origi- 
nating from custom and one originating from another legal 
source. Such distinctions, particularly from the amoraic pe- 
riod onward, are illustrated by the following examples: the 
majority of the amoraim held that the prohibition of *orlah 
(eating the fruit of young trees) outside of Erez Israel had 
its source in custom, and therefore they sought various le- 
gal ways in which to permit the fruit of orlah outside of Erez 
Israel - something they would not have done had the prohibi- 
tion belonged to the category of halakhah le-Moshe mi-Sinai 
(Kid. 38b-39a and see above). Similarly, there is recorded the 
talmudic dispute between R. Johanan and R. Joshua b. Levi 
as to whether the rite of taking the willow-branch on Sukkot 
(the branch that is raised and beaten on Hoshana Rabba) was 
an enactment of the prophets or a custom of the latter - ie., 
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a usage of the prophets but not enacted as a takkanah (Suk. 
44a and Rashi ad loc.; see also Shaarei Teshuvah no. 307); the 
answer to this question was relevant to the need (i.e., if it was 
an enactment) or otherwise (if it was a custom) for recital of 
a benediction at the time of beating the willow-branch (see 
Suk. 44a and see takkanot concerning benedictions in respect 
of matters instituted by the halakhic scholars). Even as regards 
deciding the halakhah in a matter under dispute, the amoraim 
distinguished between halakhah determined by way of open 
and deliberate decision, halakhah determined by custom in- 
troduced by the scholars, and halakhah determined by mere 
anonymous undirected custom (see TJ, Shek. 1:1, 46a; Meg. 1:6, 
70d; Nid. 3:1, 50c; and Pes. 4:6, 31a; Av. Zar. 14b; Yev. 13b; Nid. 
66a; et al.). Some of the Babylonian amoraim even laid down 
a further distinction, one relating to the nature of the custom. 
Thus three possibilities are distinguished: nahagu ha-am (“the 
practice followed by the people”) was apparently interpreted 
by the Babylonian amoraim as referring to a usage not yet fully 
crystallized into an established custom, and therefore “we do 
not teach in this way initially, but should a person have done 
so, we allow the matter to stand”; minhag, to a crystallized cus- 
tom which, although it has sufficient authority for the people 
to be taught to act from the start in accordance with it, nev- 
ertheless does not have the same force as a rule openly and 
expressly decided by the halakhic scholars - “we do not teach 
to act in this way in public, but we may teach (those who ask, 
to act according to the rule embodied in the custom)”; and 
that which is decided as halakhah, which must be published 
and made known to the public (Ta’an. 26b and see also Er. 62b 
and 72a). These distinctions relate primarily to the field of rit- 
ual law and not to the creative function of custom in civil law 
matters (see below, “Custom Overrides the Law”). 


Scriptural Support for the Validity of Minhag as a Legal 
Source 

Halakhic scholars sought to rely on various scriptural pas- 
sages as the source of the validity of custom. Simeon b. Yohai’s 
statement, “Change not the custom set by your fathers!” is 
supported in the Midrash (Mid. Prov. 22:28, and see annota- 
tion there), by allusion to the scriptural injunction, “Remove 
not the ancient landmark, which thy fathers have set” (Prov. 
22:28). R. Johanan found support for the validity of custom in 
another passage from the Book of Proverbs (1:8), “Hear, my 
son, the instruction of thy father, and forsake not the teach- 
ing of thy mother” (see Pes. 50b; Hul. 93b; cf. also She’iltot, 
Va-Yakhel, Sh. 67; Halakhot Gedolot end of Hil. Megillah). 
Sherira Gaon quotes the following tradition, which is not ex- 
tant in the Talmuds: “Whence is it said that custom obliges? 
As it is said, “Thou shalt not remove thy neighbor’s landmark, 
which they of old time have set’” (Deut. 19:14; Shaarei Zedek, 
1:4, 20; Tur, HM 368). The discussion concerns an article stolen 
from its owner and sold to another; in law, if the owner has 
“despaired” (see *Ownership), the purchaser will not be re- 
quired to return the article to him, but Sherira Gaon decided 
that there was in operation a custom to restore the article in 
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such circumstance, from which there could be no departure. 
The factor which is common to all legal sources is that anorm 
which has been followed for some considerable time (see be- 
low) acquires for itself a fixed place in the halakhah and may 
not be overlooked nor “trespassed” upon (cf. the comment of 
Philo on the above scriptural passage, Spec. 4:149). 


Functions and Categories of Minhag 

Just as takkanah - the directed legislation of the halakhic 
scholars — has functioned in all fields of the halakhah, so cus- 
tom - anonymous legislation — has also functioned in all its 
fields, although in some of them the measure of authority of 
custom is limited as compared with that of takkanah. Custom 
fulfills a number of functions in halakhah and is also divisible 
into several further categories. 


FUNCTIONS. Custom serves three possible functions: 

(1) as the decisive factor in the case of disputing opinions 
as to a particular halakhic rule; in this event the custom oper- 
ates even where the halakhah, but for such a custom, would 
be decided differently in accordance with the accepted rules 
of decision; 

(2) as adding to the existing halakhah, whenever the 
practical realities give rise to new problems to which the for- 
mer has no available answer; 

(3) as establishing new norms which stand in contradic- 
tion to the existing halakhah, i.e., norms which serve to vary 
the latter, or derogate therefrom. 

The latter two functions of custom parallel that of legis- 
lation (see takkanot), save that the last one (abrogation of an 
existing law) is of lesser efficacy than is the case with legisla- 
tion (see below). 


CATEGORIES OF MINHAG. Custom (Minhag) and Usage 
(Nohag). At times minhag functions of its own inherent 
power, independently and directly, just as does a direction by 
express takkanah; at other times it functions by way of an in- 
ference that the parties to a particular matter acted as they did 
on the assumption that the decree of the minhag concerned 
would determine their relationship. This distinction is devel- 
oped in other legal systems too, and in English law minhag of 
the first kind is termed “legal custom” or simply “custom,” and 
minhag of the second kind “conventional custom” or “usage.” 
In current Hebrew the latter is customarily termed nohag. 


General Custom and Local Custom. A custom may be gen- 
eral in the sense of obliging the whole of the people or the 
public, or it may be local and obligatory only for the people 
of a particular place, in which case it is termed local custom, 
mores civitatis in Roman law. In the same way the operation 
of a custom may be confined to people of a particular class, 
occupation, etc., and further like subdivisions of custom may 
be made (see below). 


Minhag as Deciding the Halakhah 
In case of dispute between halakhic scholars as to the law, 
custom decides the issue — whether in circumstances where 
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there are no established rules of decision concerning the par- 
ticular matter, or in circumstances where the custom stands 
in contradiction to the accepted rules of decision. The mat- 
ter is illustrated by the following examples: It is recorded that 
R. Tarfon differed from the majority opinion of the scholars 
with regard to the blessing to be recited over water (Ber. 6:8) 
and the amoraim, when asked how to decide the halakhah, 
replied: “go and see what is the practice of the people” (Ber. 
45a; Eruv. 14b); this was also stated with regard to a similar 
question concerning the eating of *terumah (TJ, Pe'ah 7:6, 20c; 
Maas. Sh. 5:3, 56b; and Yev. 7:2, 8a). In another case R. Judah 
and R. Yose held the view that just as the priests generally did 
not lift their hands when reciting the priestly benediction at 
the Minhah (afternoon) service — because of the proximity 
of the service to the meal and the apprehension that a priest 
might lift his hands while intoxicated — so this was forbidden 
at the Minhah service on the Day of Atonement (even though 
the above apprehension would not exist) lest this lead the 
priests to the erroneous practice of lifting their hands during 
weekday Minhah services; however, R. Meir differed, holding 
that such lifting of the hands was permissible at the Minhah 
service on the Day of Atonement (Tan. 26b). Although the 
accepted rules of decision required that the halakhah on the 
matter be decided according to R. Yose (see Eruv. 46b) — who 
in this case represented the stringent view — it was neverthe- 
less decided according to the view of R. Meir - representing 
in this case the lenient view — for the reason that “the people 
followed the view of R. Meir” (Ta’an. 26b; see also Resp. Ma- 
harik no. 171). 

According to some of the Babylonian amoraim, the power 
of determining the halakhah contrary to the accepted rules of 
decision was to be withheld from custom in matters concern- 
ing the ritual law (dinei hetter ve-issur). Thus in response to R. 
Johanan’s statement, “In regard to carob trees, it has become the 
custom of the people to follow the rule of R. Nehemiah” (RH 
15b) - i.e., contrary to the majority of the scholars — the ques- 
tion is asked: “In a matter of prohibition, shall it be permitted 
to follow a custom?” (ibid.). On the other hand, the amoraim of 
Erez Israel - along with some Babylonian amoraim - conferred 
on custom the power of deciding the law in any case of dispute, 
even in matters of ritual law and even when it was contrary 
to the accepted rules of decision, for instance when decreeing 
in favor of an individual opinion against the majority opinion 
(TJ, Shev. 5:1, the opinion of R. Johanan quoted in RH 15); cf. 
the statement of Rava, “The custom accords with the view of 
R. Meir” Taan. 26b; see also Pes. 103a and Ber. 52b, contrary to 
the unqualified statement of the law in the Mishnah). 

In the 13" century, *Meir b. Baruch of Rothenburg stated, 
“For in all matters on which the great halakhic scholars are 
in dispute, I hold that a stringent approach must be followed, 
save ... when the permissibility of a matter has spread in ac- 
cordance with the custom of the scholars by whom we have 
been preceded” (Resp. Maharam of Rothenburg, ed. Berlin, 
no. 386). At this time too the dispute concerning the extent 
to which it was within the power of custom to determine the 
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halakhah was continued. Thus Jacob *Moellin justified the cus- 
tom of lending the money of orphans at fixed interest (ribbit 
kezuzah, see *Usury), contrary to the opinion of the major- 
ity of scholars, who held this to be prohibited; Moellin based 
his view on a solitary opinion (Resp. Maharil no. 37), which 
in fact only permitted such interest in respect of loans given 
from charitable funds (Or Zarua, Hil. Zedakah, no. 30), but 
Moellin extended the opinion to embrace also money lent by 
orphans, “for all matters concerning orphans are deemed to be 
matters of mitzvah, and this is truly so because they are alone 
and meek” (Maharil, loc. cit.). Other scholars contested this 
view: “There are places where it is customary for an *apotropos 
[guardian] to lend orphans’ money at fixed interest, but this is 
an erroneous custom and should not be followed” (Rema to 
YD 160:18; see also Siftei Kohen thereto, n. 27). 


Minhag as Adding to Existing Halakhah 

In its previously described function, custom serves to decide 
between two existing disputing opinions rather than to cre- 
ate a new rule. The latter effect is achieved by custom in ful- 
fillment of its second function, namely that of establishing a 
new rule in relation to a question to which the existing hala- 
khah offers no solution. For instance, as regards the paschal 
sacrifice, it is enjoined that it shall be brought on the 14" day 
of the month of Nisan (Num. 9:3), even when this falls on a 
Sabbath day (Pes. 6:1); when Hillel the Elder was asked what 
the law was in the event that it had been forgotten to prepare 
the knife on the eve of the Sabbath — i.e., whether it was also 
permissible to have the knife fetched on the Sabbath — he re- 
plied: “Leave it to Israel! If they are not prophets, they are still 
the children of prophets” (i-e., to await the morrow and see 
how the people would act); on the morrow, “he whose sacri- 
fice was a lamb, stuck it [the knife] in its wool, and he whose 
sacrifice was a goat, stuck it between its horns; he [Hillel] saw 
the act and recalled the halakhah, saying, ‘thus have I received 
the tradition from Shemaiah and Avtalyon” (Pes. 66a). Hillel 
thus left the solution to the custom of the people, only later 
recalling that this custom had its source in ancient halakhah. 
A further illustration is to be found in the reply given in the 
Jerusalem Talmud to the question whether it was necessary 
or not to set aside tithes from the fruit of trees in their fourth 
year: “when there is no clearly established halakhah on any 
matter before the court and you do not know what its true na- 
ture is - go and ascertain the custom of the public and act ac- 
cordingly, and we see that the public does not set aside tithes 
in this case” (Tj, Peah 7:6, 20c and see Mais. Sh. 5:3, 56b). In 
this way custom served to decide the halakhah in a lenient 
manner (in TJ, Yev. 7:2, 8a — the above rule is quoted in con- 
nection with the function of custom as deciding between dis- 
puting opinions; see also Resp. Rosh 55:10). 


“Custom Overrides the Law” - Minhag Mevattel 
Halakhah 

Many halakhic scholars devoted a great deal of attention and 
research to the question whether it was within the power of 
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custom, “concealed legislation,” not only to add to existing 
halakhah but also to vary the latter and set aside any of its 
rules in certain circumstances — as it was within the power of 
takkanah, “open legislation,’ to do. This function, which in tal- 
mudic sources is termed minhag mevattel halakhah (“custom 
overrides the law”), has been the subject of much dispute - as 
in other legal systems in which custom is a recognized legal 
source. In Roman law, for instance, disputing opinions are 
found on the question whether custom (mores, consuetudo) 
has the power to create also a rule that is contrary to exist- 
ing law (contra legem, see J. Salmond, Jurisprudence (1966"”), 
189-212; C.K. Allen, Law in the Making (196 4’), 82f.). 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN CIVIL AND RITUAL LAW. Jewish 
law distinguishes between civil and ritual law for purposes of 
the instant function of custom, recognizing the power of the 
latter to set aside the law in civil law matters but not in mat- 
ters of the ritual law, where it cannot operate contrary to ex- 
isting law in permitting that which has been prohibited. The 
explanation for this distinction lies in one of the substantive 
differences between these two fields of the law - one that re- 
lates to the freedom of stipulation (see *Contract; *Mishpat 
vri). In matters of the civil law the rule is, “a person may 
contract out of the law of the Torah” - i-e., the law is jus dis- 
positivum, since the premise is that halakhic rules of the civil 
law are laid down as a binding arrangement only as long as 
the parties do not disclose their preference for an alternative 
arrangement. On the other hand, the directions of the ritual 
law are jus cogens, obligatory and not variable at the will of 
the parties concerned. The logical conclusion is that just as 
the order in civil law matters is variable at the instance of 
the parties to a particular transaction, so it may be varied by 
the public as a whole, which, as it were, stipulates in advance 
that such and such an order, contrary to that laid down in the 
Torah, is convenient and desirable for each and every one of its 
members (see Resp. Rosh 64:4; Resp. Rashbash no. 562; Resp. 
Maharashdam Hm no. 380). Thus custom, in expressing the 
collective will of the public, functions with power to change 
the halakhah in the civil law field - where the will to change 
the law has recognized authority - but not in the field of rit- 
ual law, in which a prohibition is obligatory and unchange- 
able whether at the will of the instant parties or of the public 
as a whole. In this function there is accordingly an important 
distinction between open legislation by way of takkanah and 
concealed legislation by way of custom. The Torah, in all fields, 
was entrusted to the authority of the halakhic scholars (see 
*Authority, Rabbinical), authority being delegated to them in 
the Torah itself to make legislation, whether to add to or dero- 
gate from the existing halakhah (see *Takkanot). This is not the 
case as regards the authority of the public in relation to con- 
cealed legislation; the public may decide, by way of minhag, 
between disputing opinions of the halakhic scholars within 
the existing halakhah, may add to the halakhah, but may not 
set aside any rule of the existing halakhah - except when the 
abrogation of such a rule is rendered possible at the hands of 
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individual members of that public by way of express stipula- 
tion, i.e., in the field of civil law. 


COINAGE OF THE PHRASE MINHAG MEVATTEL HALA- 
KHAH. ‘The essential principle that in the field of civil law 
custom overrides the law is mentioned in various parts of 
talmudic and post-talmudic halakhic literature (see below). 
However, the characteristic phrase for this principle, min- 
hag mevattel halakhah, is quoted in the Jerusalem Talmud in 
connection with the following two matters: The first relates 
to the determination in the Mishnah (BM 7:1) of the laborer’s 
working hours in two different ways: one whereby he goes to 
work early in the morning and returns home late, these be- 
ing the hours of work according to law (BM 83a-b); the other, 
whereby the laborer goes to work at a later hour and returns 
home earlier. The Mishnah lays down that local custom deter- 
mines the hours of work even if this is contrary to the hours 
laid down by law; the comment of R. Hoshaiah is, “that is to 
say the custom overrides the halakhah” (TJ, BM 7:1, 11b), so 
that the employer may not withhold the wages of the worker 
by requiring that he abide by the legally prescribed working 
hours, but will himself have to abide by the working-hours 
decreed by custom - this without need for any proof that 
the parties had so intended (TJ, ibid.). The second matter in 
which the phrase is quoted relates to the laws of halizah (see 
*Levirate Marriage); the fact that this forms part of ritual law 
does not affect the premise that in the latter field of the law 
the doctrine of minhag mevattel halakhah does not operate. 
In the Mishnah (Yev. 12:1) it is stated that the halizah rite may 
be performed with a shoe or sandal (both of leather) but not 
with anpilya (sock or shoe made of cloth) since only the first 
two are included in the Pentateuchal term naal (Deut. 25:9). 
In the Jerusalem Talmud (Yev. 12:1, 12¢) it is stated: “If Elijah 
should come and state that halizah may be performed with a 
shoe he would be obeyed; that halizah may not be performed 
with a sandal he would not be obeyed, for it has been the 
practice of the public to perform halizah with a sandal, and 
custom overrides the law.’ In this particular case custom sup- 
ports the existing halakhah, since the Mishnah permits halizah 
with a sandal and this is not prohibited by any extant talmu- 
dic source; accordingly, if Elijah were to come and forbid per- 
formance of halizah with a sandal he would be determining a 
new rule, contradicting the existing halakhah, and in such an 
event custom - in supporting the existing halakhah - would 
serve to override the new halakhah being laid down by Elijah, 
a function of custom effective in the field of the ritual law. (It 
is also possible that the phrase minhag mevattel halakhah was 
originally stated in relation to the laborer’s hours of work and 
its application extended to the case of halizah by the redac- 
tor of the talmudic discussion. It may be noted that the above 
version of the doctrine does not occur in Yev. 102a, where the 
tule, “if Elijah should come...” is also found, nor in BM 83a-b; 
see also Men. 31b-32a.) 

The rule that it is not within the power of custom to 
render permissible an undisputed prohibition is stressed by 
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the use, on several occasions, of the phrase, “Does the mat- 
ter then depend on custom?” (Hul. 63a; BM 69b-70a). On the 
other hand, custom does have the power, even in the field of 
the ritual law, to render prohibited something that has been 
permitted, since the law is not abrogated thereby but only ren- 
dered more stringent: “Custom cannot set aside a prohibition, 
it can only prohibit that which has been permitted” (Yad, She- 
vitat Asor 3:3; see also Resp. Rosh 55:10). According to some 
scholars, custom — even in civil law matters - only overrides 
halakhah when it has been accepted by way of a communal 
enactment (see * Takkanot ha-Kahal; and see Nimmukei Yosef 
BB 144b; Nov. Ritba to Ket. 100a and Shittah Mekubbezet ad 
loc.; Bedek ha-Bayit HM 368:6, commentary on the statement 
of Sherira Gaon). This view seems to be in conflict with the 
plain meaning of a number of talmudic discussions, partic- 
ularly as regards the rule of sitomta (affixing of a mark; see 
below), and was not accepted by the majority of the scholars. 
The matter was succinctly summarized by Solomon b. Simeon 
*Duran - after a detailed discussion of the two relevant talmu- 
dic references — as follows: “It will be seen that the doctrine 
of ‘custom overrides halakhal’ is true in matters of civil law, 
but erroneous when applied to a matter in which it has been 
the practice to permit something that is prohibited, for cus- 
tom only has the power to prohibit something that has been 
permitted, and not to render permissible something that has 
been prohibited” (Resp. Rashbash no. 562). 


MINHAG AS VARYING THE LAW IN VARIOUS FIELDS. The 
facility of custom to override the law in civil matters has lent 
Jewish law great flexibility in adapting to changing economic 
realities, and many rules - sometimes even entire branches 
of the law - have come to be based on the legal source of 
custom. 


In the Talmudic Period. The following are some of the rules 
that were laid down: deeds that are not signed as required by 
law are valid if prepared in accordance with local custom (BB 
10:1; BB 165a; Kid. 49a); debts which according to law may only 
be recovered from the debtor’s immovable property (Ket. 51a, 
69b) may also be recovered from his movable property when 
it is local custom to recover them in this way (TJ, Git. 5:3, 46d; 
in geonic times a special takkanah was enacted permitting the 
recovery of debts from the debtor’s movable property since at 
that time most Jews had ceased to be landowners (see *Exe- 
cution, Civil); this is an illustration of halakhah received first 
by way of custom and later by expressly enacted takkanah). 
Similarly, many illustrations of the rule that custom over- 
rides the law are to be found in matters of the financial rela- 
tionship between *husband and wife (see Ket. 6:3-4; Tosef., 
Ket. 6:5-6; see also Beit ha-Behirah, Nov. Rashba, and Shitah 
Mekubbezet to Ket. 68b). 


In the Post-Talmudic Period. In this period too custom ac- 
tively fulfilled the far-reaching function of changing the law, 
this phenomenon sometimes leading to sharp dispute - even 
in the case of one specific matter only - and at other times ac- 
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cepted by all scholars in relation to an entire branch of the law. 
Thus, as regards the authentication of deeds (see *Shetar) - 
which according to law must be done by three judges and is 
ineffective if done by a single judge (Ket. 22a) - it was stated 
in the 15" century: “For the scholars of the yeshivot it is the 
accepted custom for deeds to be authenticated by the signature 
of one [judge], and this is a possible application of the doctrine 
that custom overrides the law in matters of the civil law” (Teru- 
mat ha-Deshen, Resp. no. 332). This custom was accepted by 
Moses Isserles (Rema HM 46:4), but others differed (see Yam 
shel Shelomo, Bx 10:11; Siftei Kohen HM 46, n. 8). On the other 
hand, it is generally accepted that the extensive field of tax law 
is largely founded on the legal source of custom. This is due to 
the fact that halakhic principles stated in the Talmud in this 
field (including also the rule of *dina de-malkhuta dina and the 
laws of *partnership) were unable to offer adequate solutions 
to the multiple legal problem that had arisen - commencing 
from the tenth century onward - in this field of the law (see 
*Taxation). At first a certain hesitation was expressed concern- 
ing the extent to which it was within the power of custom to 
create an obligation even when it was contrary to “established 
and known halakhah” of the Talmud concerning tax law mat- 
ters (see statement of Baruch of Mainz, 12'h-century author 
of the Sefer ha-Hokhmah, quoted in Mordekhai Bx no. 477); 
later, however, this hesitation gave way to full recognition of 
the validity of any legal rule or usage sanctioned by custom, 
even when it was contrary to the existing halakhah. 

Nowhere are the tax laws founded on talmudic sanctity 
and everywhere there are to be found variations of such laws 
deriving from local usage and the consent of earlier scholars; 
and the town residents are entitled to establish fixed takkanot 
and uphold recognized customs as they please, even if these 
are not according to halakhah, this being a matter of civil law. 
Therefore if in this matter they have an established custom, it 
should be followed, since custom overrides the halakhah in 
matters of this kind (Resp. Rashba, vol. 4, nos. 177, 260 and 
see *Taxation for further particulars). 

The preference for flexible custom above rule of halakhah 
as regards the legal order in all public matters was emphasized 
by Israel *Isserlein: 

In all matters affecting the public, their custom shall be 
followed in accordance with the order they set for themselves 
as dictated by their needs and the matter under consideration, 
for if they be required to follow the strict law in every matter, 
there will always be strife among themselves; furthermore, at 
the outset they allow each other to waive the strict law and 
make up their minds to follow the decree of their own custom 
(Terumat ha-Deshen, Resp. no. 342). 

At the same time, the halakhic scholars made every effort 
to integrate the legal norm originating from custom into the 
pattern and spirit of the rules within the Jewish legal system, 
and in this regard Isserlein adds (ibid.): 

Even though it has been said that in tax matters custom 
overrides the law, it is at any rate desirable and proper to ex- 
amine carefully whether we can reconcile all customs with 
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the strict law and even if not entirely so, it is yet preferable 
that we find support and authority in the statements of the 
scholars and substantiate them with the aid of reason and le- 
gal logic (ibid.). 

In this and in other ways — for instance by means of the 
control exercised by the halakhic scholars to ensure that rules 
originating from custom should not depart from the Jew- 
ish law principles of justice and equity - the rules of tax law, 
largely derived from custom, became an integral part of the 
Jewish legal system. 


In Jewish Law in the State of Israel. The stated power of cus- 
tom continues even in present times actively to assert itself in 
Jewish law, a fact that finds expression particularly in the de- 
cisions of the rabbinical courts in Israel. A notable example 
concerns the matter of severance pay, payable to the employee 
on his dismissal. The rabbinical courts have sought various le- 
gal ways of conferring binding legal force on the employer's 
duty to pay this (see *Haanakah), and one of the principal 
ways has been reliance on the legal source of custom. Thus it 
was held, “since in our times there has spread this custom of 
paying compensation to employees ... we have to enforce this 
as an obligation according to the law of the Torah, in terms of 
the rule stated in regard to the hire of workers: ‘all in accor- 
dance with local custom’” (PDR, 1:330); moreover, by virtue of 
custom the claim for severance pay “is not a matter of grace, 
but a claim founded on law,’ for which the employer, even if 
a charitable institution, is liable (PDR, 3:286f.). Particular im- 
portance was held to attach to custom in this case, since “we 
have found support for it in the Torah and halakhah ... this 
custom being based on the Pentateuchal law of the grant pay- 
able by the master to his Hebrew bound servant” (haanakat 
eved Ivri, PDR, 4:129; Yam ha-Gadol no. 22), and as such rep- 
resented “a proper and just custom” (ppR, 1:330f,; cf. Terumat 
ha-Deshen, Resp. no. 342 concerning reliance on the Penta- 
teuchal law on tax matters). 


MINHAG IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE MODES OF ACQUI- 
SITION AND OF ESTABLISHING OBLIGATION. In the above 
field - one that is particularly sensitive to changing trends in 
commercial life, the nature and scope of which is subject to 
constant fluctuation —- custom was destined to exercise a de- 
cisive influence. A transaction executed in a verbal manner 
alone attains no legal validity in Jewish law, which provides 
for the transfer of ownership and establishment of an obliga- 
tion in prescribed ways, generally requiring much formality, 
as by way of kinyan meshikhah or hagbahah, etc. (“acquisition 
by pulling or lifting,” etc.; see *Contract; *Acquisition). Such 
formality was not in keeping with the demands of develop- 
ing commerce, which called for more convenient and flexible 
modes of acquisition. Custom, in the form of mercantile or 
trade usage, was instrumental in providing a large part of the 
forthcoming answer to the stated demands. 

As early as talmudic times (BM 74a), it was laid down that 
where it was the custom of the merchants for a sale of wine to 
be concluded by the purchaser affixing a mark (sitomta, Rashi 
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ad loc. and Targ. Jon., Gen. 38:18) on the barrel of wine, this 
action would complete the sale even though the purchaser had 
not yet “pulled” the barrel and it remained in the seller’s pos- 
session. This is an illustration of law overridden by custom, 
since in law acquisition was not complete until the purchaser 
had “pulled” the barrel, and until then both the seller and 
the purchaser remained free to retract; thus, in law the barrel 
would still have remained in the ownership of the seller but 
custom decreed that ownership of the chattel would pass to 
the purchaser after it was marked in the customary manner 
and after this the parties might no longer retract. From this 
halakhah Solomon b. Abraham *Adret concluded: “From this 
we learn that custom overrides the law in all matters of the 
civil law, in which everything is acquired and transferred in 
accordance with custom; hence the merchants effect kinyan 
in any mode according with their own usage” (Nov. Rashba 
BM 73); see also Nimmukei Yosef BM, loc. cit.; Maggid Mishneh 
Mekhirah 7:6; Sma HM 201, n. 2). In the course of time and on 
the basis of this principle, Jewish law came to recognize new 
modes of acquisition and of establishing obligation. Thus the 
fact that it was the trade custom to conclude a transaction by 
shaking hands, by making an advance on the purchase price 
(Piskei ha-Rosh, BM 5:72), or by delivering a key to the place 
where the goods were stored was held to be sufficient to confer 
full legal validity on a transaction concluded in any of these 
ways (Sh. Ar, HM 201:2). 

The extent of the creative power of custom in relation to 
the modes of acquisition has been the subject of much dis- 
cussion founded on halakhic and economic considerations. 
R. Joel *Sirkes held that custom served to create new modes 
of acquisition in respect of transactions of movables only, “as 
there is much trade in these and he [the purchaser] has not 
the time to pull all the goods into his possession” (Bah HM 
201:2), but the majority of scholars took the view that custom 
also served to do so as regards various transactions of immov- 
able property (Yam shel Shelomo, BK 5:36; Sma HM 201, Nn. 6; 
Siftei Kohen thereto, n. 1). Similarly, many scholars held that 
custom served to lend full legal validity to an acquisition of 
something not yet in existence (see *Acquisition, Modes of; 
*Contract; Resp. Rosh 13:20; other scholars differed - see Kezot 
ha-Hoshen 201, n. 1; Netivot ha-Mishpat, Mishpat ha-Urim, 201, 
n. 1). At times custom operated with such far-reaching effect 
that not only were new modes of acquisition added to those 
halakhically recognized but even certain substantive elements 
of the existing acquisitory modes as determined by the hal- 
akhic scholars were changed (see, e.g., Resp. Ribash no. 345 on 
the custom concerning acquisition incidental to four cubits of 
land (kinyan aggav arba ammot karka), without specification 
of the land, contrary to the opinion of Maimonides, when lo- 
cally the latter’s statement of the law was otherwise followed; 
similarly, in Resp. Rosh 79:4). 

In the 13" century a question of principle arose whose 
answer was to be of great significance as regards the measure 
of the creative power attaching to custom in general. The fun- 
damental idea underlying the need in Jewish law for acquisi- 
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tory formalities in the formation of legal transaction is that in 
a such manner the parties demonstrate their absolute gemirut 
ha-daat (“making up of their minds”) to close the transaction 
(see *Contract). The modes of acquisition that came to be de- 
creed by custom also served to demonstrate such gemirut ha- 
daat, since these represented accepted trade customs; however, 
the question arose whether local custom to close a transaction 
in a verbal manner alone was capable, from the standpoint of 
Jewish law, of conferring full legal validity on such transaction. 
*Asher b. Jehiel took the view that no affirmative conclusion 
could be drawn from the rule of sitomta (see above), except 
with regard to the validity of a custom requiring the perfor- 
mance of some act such as those mentioned above (hand- 
shake, etc.), “but never by mere speech alone, and even when 
this is the practice it is a bad custom which is not to be fol- 
lowed” (Resp. Rosh 12:3). This view denied custom the power 
of contraverting the basic requirement of Jewish law for the 
performance of some act indicating the absolute gemirut ha- 
daat; a custom of this kind was therefore not proper except 
when it served only to change the substance of the act, but 
when it was aimed at eliminating the need for any act at all it 
was a “bad custom” from which the scholars would withhold 
validity (see below). 

Another view was that whenever custom decreed mere 
speech alone as sufficient for the conclusion of a legal transac- 
tion it had to be assumed that absolute gemirut ha-daat would 
come about in such a way too (opinion of Meir of Rothen- 
burg and of R. Jehiel, quoted in Mordekhai, Shab. nos. 472-3), 
and this was the opinion accepted by the majority of the pose- 
kim. Thus it was decided that a person who had promised his 
neighbor to be the baal berit (“sandek’; see *Circumcision) 
at a circumcision ceremony was not free to retract from such 
an undertaking and assign it to another “since it has long 
been the practice among all Israelites for the privilege of per- 
forming such a mitzvah to be conferred in mere verbal man- 
ner and it is already established that custom is an important 
tenet in all matters of this kind” (Resp. Radbaz no. 278). This 
is also the position as regards the formation of partnership. 
According to talmudic law a partnership is formed by per- 
formance on the part of each partner of an act of acquisition 
in relation to the share of the other partners (Ket. 10:4; Yad, 
Sheluhin 4:1; and see *Partnership). However, it was held that 
“where it is local custom to become a partner even by speech 
alone - there will be a partnership; such is the custom in this 
country too ... and so we decide in every case, for custom is 
an important matter in the field of the civil law” (Resp. Rad- 
baz no. 380). This opinion came to be accepted as halakhah by 
the later posekim, “reason inclines to the view that whenever 
it is the custom to rely on speech alone, it is like the custom 
of sitomta” (Kesef ha-Kedoshim 4M 201:1), in terms of which 
full recognition according to Jewish law was given to public 
sales (Mishpat u-Zedakah be- Yaakov, no. 33), to sales on the 
exchanges (Resp. Maharsham, pt. 3, no. 18), and to like legal 
transactions customarily concluded in mere verbal manner 
(see Ohel Moshe pt. 2, no. 138). 
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In cases before the rabbinical courts in the State of Israel 
reliance on custom (see above) is particularly evident in the 
field of the modes of kinyan. In several cases acquisition by 
way of registration in the registry in accordance with the state 
law is recognized as a valid kinyan according to Jewish law, 
by the force of custom (see, e.g., PDR 4:81). In another leading 
decision it was laid down that “in our times a signed contract 
between purchaser and seller constitutes a kinyan by virtue 
of the rule of sitomta, whether relating to immovable or to 
movable property, since this is a trade custom” (PDR 6:216, 
and see also the distinction drawn with regard to the text of 
the contract). 


THE RULE OF MINHAG MEVATTEL HALAKHAH -— IN THE 
CASE OF LOCAL CUSTOM. Custom overrides the law even 
when it is not general but customary with part of the public 
only. Thus in talmudic law it is laid down that when a desert 
caravan is attacked by robbers who demand a price for the re- 
lease of the travelers, each must pay according to the amount 
of the property he carries and not on a per capita basis; in the 
case where a guide is taken to avert danger to life, payment of 
the guide is made according to a calculation based both on the 
amount of property carried by each and per capita; however, 
“the custom of caravan travelers must not be departed from” 
(i.e., if the custom decrees that the participation always be ac- 
cording to property and not per capita, it must be followed, 
Tosef., BM 7:13-14; see also BK 116b; TJ, BM 6:4, 11a). Similarly, 
it is laid down that “a shippers’ custom [minhag sappanin] 
must not be departed from” in the case where cargo has to be 
jettisoned to lighten the load (Tosef., loc. cit.). Hence it follows 
that a local custom or trade usage overrides the halakhah for 
the people governed by such custom: “In matters of the civil 
law custom is followed, even the custom of ass drivers and 
shippers, for even if the strict law requires that participation 
must be according to money and the load carried, neverthe- 
less the custom of ass drivers and of shippers overrides the 
law” (Resp. Maharik, no. 102). 


Proof of the Existence of a Custom 
Jewish law sets three requirements for the validity of a cus- 
tom: 

(1) It must be widespread over the whole country, or in 
the whole of a particular locality, or amidst the whole of a 
particular class of people, according to its purported field of 
operation: “In all such matters [of the financial relationship 
between spouses] custom is an important tenet and must be 
followed in deciding the law, provided, however, that the cus- 
tom be widespread (pashut) over the whole country” (Yad, 
Ishut 23:12 and cf. with the matter of takkanah, ibid. 16:7-9). 
A custom which exists in most parts of a particular district 
must be presumed to exist in the whole of such a district (Resp. 
Rosh 79:4; Beit Yosef HM 42:21). 

(2) A custom must be of frequent application: “Tt must 
be known that the custom is established and widespread, that 
the townspeople have followed it at least three times, for of- 
ten the public adopt for themselves a practice to suit their 
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immediate needs [i.e., in regard to a particular matter only] 
without intending to establish a custom at all” (Terumat ha- 
Deshen, Resp. no. 342; Resp. Maharashdam, HM no. 436). 
The time required for the evolution of a custom depends on 
the nature of the matter in each case: “This matter [whether 
or not there was a custom to exempt the communal cantor 
from tax payment] is not like a custom relating to the hire of 
workers, which happens every day so that everyone can see 
what the custom is; but as regards the cantor’s tax immunity, 
since there is only one cantor in the town, how shall the fact 
that tax was not demanded from one or two cantors be called 
a custom unless it be public knowledge in the town that can- 
tors had been exempted there on account of local custom to 
exempt them” (Resp. Ribash no. 475). 

(3) The custom must be clear: “The custom must be clear 
to exempt” (Resp. Ribash, loc. cit.). In another matter Samuel 
b. Moses *Medina held that the rule of custom overrides hala- 
khah was applicable to that case, provided only that the instant 
custom was sufficiently clear, “there are two approaches to this 
matter: one according to the law of our holy Torah, the other 
according to the trade custom; for there is no doubt that in 
such matters custom is decisive, provided that the import of 
the custom be clear, but if there be any doubt about this then 
we have to revert to what is decreed by the law of the Torah” 
(Resp. Maharashdam, HM no. 33). 

Jewish law dispenses with the formality of the laws of 
evidence for purposes of proving the establishment of a cus- 
tom - a fact that has provided custom with wide creative op- 
portunity. Thus hearsay evidence suffices and the testimony 
of normally disqualified witnesses is admitted (Terumat ha- 
Deshen, Resp. no. 342). The wide latitude which Jewish law 
allows to the creative power of custom is evidenced in a de- 
cision given by the rabbinical court in the State of Israel con- 
cerning the matter of severance pay due to an employee upon 
his dismissal (see above). In 1945 R. Ouziel (in a responsum 
quoted in M. Findling, Tehukat ha-Avodah, p. 133f.) refrained 
from basing the law of severance pay on the legal source of 
custom (relying instead on an ethical-halakhic principle: see 
*Haanakah), for the reason that a custom had no validity un- 
less it was widespread, of frequent application, and clear: “and 
as far as 1am aware this custom [of severance pay] is not wide- 
spread in the whole country nor of common application, but 
only followed in certain specific cases, and therefore the court 
is not ordering severance pay to be paid in terms thereof” 
(ibid.). A mere ten years later the rabbinical court - seeking 
a full legal justification for the obligation of severance pay — 
held: “Now that this custom has spread and become accepted 
in the whole country, and is popular and of common, daily 
application, it must be followed and the statements mentioned 
above (ie., of R. Ouziel), made in the year 1945, are no longer 
applicable or valid because the custom has become widespread 
and established.” Recognition of such an accelerated spread of 
a custom within the short period of ten years is indicative of 
the special readiness of Jewish law to enrich itself by means 
of the legal source of custom. 
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a levitical song. Since the Levites’ song varies daily, the Baby- 
lonian Talmud engages in a detailed discussion of calendar 
and history, including an attempt to determine the exact date 
and day of the Exile. 

The Mishnah’s discussion in chapter 3 leads up to an em- 
phasis on the power of speech. The Babylonian Talmud here 
expands on several matters of language and words. These in- 
clude the severity of libel, lashon ha-ra (Cf, lit., “evil tongue”), 
citing R. Yosi b. Zimra who compares lashon ha-ra to heresy. 
Another law pertaining to speech is the obligation of rebuke 
(Lev. 19:10), and an extended sugya discusses the manner in 
which rebukes should be delivered, and the limits of the ob- 
ligation (15a—-16b). 

[Yedidah Koren (2° ed.)] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Weiss, in HUCA, 16 (1941), 3-9 (Heb. sect.); 
idem, Hithavvut ha-Talmud bi-Shelemuto (1943), 190-1, passim; Ep- 
stein, Mishnah, 192, 575, 667, 948-9, passim; Ch. Albeck, Shishah 
Sidrei Mishnah, Seder Kodashim (1956), 191-5; J. Neusner, A History 
of the Mishnaic Law of Holy Things (1978-80). 


ARAM, ARAMEANS. The Arameans are a group of west- 
ern Semitic, Aramaic-speaking tribes who spread over the 
Fertile Crescent during the last quarter of the second millen- 
nium B.c.£. Eleventh and tenth century royal inscriptions 
from Assyria and Babylonia indicate Aramean movements 
through the north of the Middle Euphrates and northern Mes- 
opotamia. In other words, the Arameans might be viewed as 
the successors of the *Amorites of the late third millennium 
(Dion in Bibliography). These nomads or semi-nomads spread 
from the Persian Gulf in the south to the Amanus Mountains 
in the north, and the anti-Lebanon and northern Transjor- 
dan in the west. 


History 

Of the various biblical traditions concerning their place of ori- 
gin, an obscure reference in Amos 9:7 places it in Kir, whose 
location is uncertain, but may refer to a locale apparently not 
far from Emar (modern Tel Meskene), although some locate 
Kir on the border of *Elam in Iran. The fact that the Table of 
Nations (Gen. 10:22-23) has the eponymous ancestor Aram 
(together with Elam and Asshur) only one generation removed 
from Shem reflects the importance of the Arameans in the 
Near East during the first third of the first millennium B.c.£. 
To this Aram the Table assigns four sons, Uz, Hul, Gether, and 
Mash (1 Chron. 1:17; Lxx Meshech; Samaritan Pent. Massa), 
but the identity and location of the ethnic groups they stand 
for are uncertain. The Qumran War Scroll (19M 2:10) places 
them “Beyond the Euphrates.” The modest standing of the Ar- 
ameans prior to their rise is reflected in the genealogical table 
of the Nahorites, where Aram is a mere grandson of Nahor 
and a nephew, instead of the father, of Uz (Gen. 22:21). The 
patriarchal narratives make the Hebrew Patriarchs close kins- 
men of the Arameans. Not only is Abraham a brother of the 
aforementioned Nahor, but Isaac marries a granddaughter of 
Nahor who is “daughter of Bethuel the Aramean and sister of 
Laban the Aramean” (Gen. 25:20), and Jacob marries daugh- 
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ters of the same “Laban the Aramean” (cf. Gen. 31:47, where 
Laban coins an Aramaic equivalent for Gilead (Galed)). On 
one occasion Jacob himself is described as “a wandering-des- 
titute-Aramean” (Deut. 26:5). This tradition conforms to the 
later Hebrew names for the ancestral home of the Patriarchs 
in the Haran district: “Paddan-Aram” (Gen. 25:20; 28:2); the 
“country of Aram” (Hos. 12:13); and “Aram-Naharaim” (i.e., 
the Jezirah, the region of the Habor and Euphrates rivers; 
Gen. 24:10). 

The existence of the Arameans in the “patriarchal pe- 
riod,” however, is not attested by extra-biblical sources - in 
any case, not as an element important enough to warrant nam- 
ing the entire Jezirah area after it. Indeed, in the Egyptian and 
Akkadian sources of the 15t*-12"" centuries B.c.E. the area is 
referred to simply as Naharaim (in many different spellings), 
but never as Aram-Naharaim. Thus, the latter name and the 
alleged Aramean affiliations of the “Patriarchs” are anachro- 
nisms that came into being at the end of the second millen- 
nium asa result of the thorough entrenchment of the Aramean 
tribes in the Jezirah region at that time. The arguments, par- 
ticularly the linguistic ones, that the “Patriarchs” were “Proto- 
Arameans” are without substance. The mention of Aram or 
Aram-Naharaim as the country of origin of Balaam (Num. 
23:7; Deut. 23:5) is, perhaps, also an anachronism. 

The isolated references to Aram as a place name or per- 
sonal name between the end of the third and late second mil- 
lennium B.c.£. are insufficient to establish such an early ap- 
pearance of the Arameans, especially since, later, the name 
Aram occurred frequently as an onomastic and toponymic 
element in entirely non-“Aramean” contexts. 

The first, definite extra-biblical mention of the Arame- 
ans is found in the annals of Tiglath-Pileser 1, king of Assyria 
(1116-1076 B.C.E.), in the compound name “Ahlamé Aramaia.” 
However, the identification of the Ahlamé of the Assyrian 
sources of the 14‘ century with the Arameans is untenable; 
the first appearance of the Arameans should not be traced 
back to the early documentation of the name Ahlamé used, 
like the name Sttu, for nomad tribes. Moreover, tenth-ninth 
century royal Assyrian inscriptions mention Ahlamé Aramaia 
alongside the Arameans. The close association of the two led to 
occasional late cuneiform references to the Aramaic language 
as “Ahlamé.” Tiglath-Pileser 1 mentions that in his fourth year 
(1113 B.c.E.) he routed the Ahlamé Aramaia in the Euphrates 
region, from the land of Suhu in the south to Carchemish in 
the north. At that time the Arameans had already settled in 
the Mount Bishri district, southeast of the Euphrates bend, 
where Tiglath-Pileser devastated six of their villages. They are 
further mentioned as far west as the Tadmor (Palmyra) oasis 
and even in the foothills of Mount Lebanon. Tiglath-Pileser’s 
son, Ashur-bel-kala (1073-1056 B.c.E.), refers specifically to 
the land of Aram (mat Arime) without connecting it with 
Ahlamé. By the time of Tiglath-Pileser 1, the Arameans had 
once penetrated into Assyria proper, and during his son’s reign 
an Aramean usurper, Adad-apal-iddina, managed to seize the 
throne of Babylonia. 
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Custom (Minhag) and Usage (Nohag) 

The customs so far discussed belong mainly to those in the 
category of a legal norm functioning of its own power and 
independently of the consent of the parties to a particular 
transaction. Thus, for instance, the validity of a mode of ac- 
quisition sanctioned by custom is not to be explained on the 
ground that the parties to a particular transaction intended, by 
implication, to confer legal validity thereon - since it is beyond 
the authority of the parties to pass on the validity of a kinyan 
even if they should expressly say so. In this case the new mode 
of acquisition draws its validity from the efficacy of custom 
to create new legal norms of selfstanding force. On the other 
hand, many customs operate in the halakhah - as in other 
legal systems - not from their own independent force but 
by virtue of a presumption that the parties intended, by impli- 
cation, to introduce a particular usage as part of the transac- 
tion between themselves. An agreement between two parties 
is generally composed of two kinds of terms, those expressly 
stipulated and those imported by implication as an integral 
part of the agreement. Such implied terms may be inferred 
in two ways: either because they are decreed by factors of logic 
and reasonableness, or because they are usual and customary, 
since it may be presumed that the parties intended to include 
in the terms of their agreement the dictates of all the former 
factors (see J. Salmond, Jurisprudence (1966), 193-7). The 
matter may be illustrated as follows: The Mishnah (BM 9:1) 
lays down that a transaction of arisut or hakhirah (land ten- 
ancy and cultivation in return for a share of the crop, see 
*Lease and Hire) includes implied terms concerning culti- 
vation of the land in accordance with local usage - kemin- 
hag ha-medinah - and that neither party to the transaction 
may contend, for instance, that he intended the crop to be 
reaped by scythe when it was local custom to reap by hand 
(BM 9:1). The Talmud adds that a party’s plea that he had not 
intended to abide by local custom will not be accepted even 
if it is supported by circumstantial evidence, such as higher 
or lower rental than usual (see BM 103b), because in the ab- 
sence of any express stipulation to the contrary it will be pre- 
sumed that both parties intended to embrace local custom 
in their agreement (see also Yad, Sekhirut 8:6; Sh. Ar, HM 
320:4-5). Talmudic halakhah offers abundant examples, in 
most branches of the civil law, of usages which are imported 
by implication as part of the terms agreed upon between the 
parties to a transaction, e.g., in the laws of joint ownership 
(BB 1:1 and 4a; TJ, BB 1:2, 12b) and partnership (BM 68b; 69b; 
Tosef., BM 5:6-7; TJ, BM 5:6, 10b; see also Yad, Sheluhin 5:1 
and 8:4; and see Partnership); in the laws of *pledge (e.g., BM 
67b-68a; Yad, Malveh 7:2-3); in the laws of master and ser- 
vant (BM 7:1; BM 83a concerning the hours of work; 86a con- 
cerning the worker's sustenance; 87a concerning the worker's 
wages; and see *Labor Law); in the laws concerning the pecu- 
niary relationship between spouses (see above; see also *Hus- 
band and Wife), etc. Usages of the above kind also fulfill an 
important role as regards the interpretation of various deeds 
and documents, in which local usage in the particular mat- 
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ter is of decisive importance (BB 166b; Yad, Malveh 27:15; and 
see *Interpretation). 


The Rule of Doreshin Lashon Hedyot. ‘This rule (Tosef., Ket. 
4:9f£; TJ, Ket. 4:8, 28d; Ty, Yev. 15:3, 14d; BM 104a) is of ap- 
plication in the interpretation of documents (for details, see 
*Interpretation). Many halakhic scholars regarded this rule as 
serving to give recognition to the implicit importation into the 
terms of a document of a usage followed by the people, on the 
presumption that the parties intended their transaction to be 
subject to such usage: “For whatever is customarily written by 
the people is deemed to have been written by the parties, even 
ifthey have not done so ... and this is as if provided by an en- 
actment” (tenai bet din; Resp. Rashba vol. 1, no. 662; vol. 3, nos. 
17,433, et al.; this is also the view of Hai Gaon and Ramban, 
in Nov. Ramban, Tos., Beit ha-Behirah Nov. Ritba and Shitah 
Mekubbezet BM 104a; Resp. Ran no. 54; Resp. Ritba no. 53). Just 
as scholars saw the need in matters of marriage and ketubbah 
to enact essential conditions for the good of all, these being 
applicable, setaman ke-ferushan, i.e., binding even if not ex- 
pressly stipulated between the parties — so there are matters 
“which the scholars did not enact and which have not been ac- 
cepted by all, but are usages which have been followed by the 
people in certain places, simply of their own accord without 
[communal] enactment, and this too is a matter of setaman 
ke-ferushan, which the scholars refer to as derishat hedyotot” 
(Resp. Rashba, vol. 4, no. 186). In this sense the rule of der- 
ishat leshon hedyot served the halakhic scholars as a means of 
solving many legal problems relating to the laws of marriage, 
property, and obligations (see Resp. Rashba, Ritba, and Ran 
as cited above; for an interesting example in the field of obli- 
gations see Resp. Rashba, vol. 4, no. 125). 


General and Local Custom 
A general custom is created at the hands of the public as a 
whole and as such applies to the whole of that public, whereas 
alocal custom is created at the hands of the people of a certain 
place, class, or some other group, and as such its application 
and validity is confined to the people of that place or group. 
Already mentioned above are the customs of various trade 
associations like those of shippers and caravan drivers, and 
the talmudic sources also mention customs relating to priests 
(Kid. 78b; TJ, Bik. 1:5, 64a; and Ty, Kid. 4:6, 66b), women (Pes. 
48b; TJ, Pes. 4:1, 30c), havurot in Jerusalem (Tosef., Meg. 4:10, 
25c), the fair-minded (nekiyyei ha-daat) of Jerusalem (Sanh. 
30a), etc. Often a custom is referred to as minhag ha-medinah 
(i.e., custom of a particular area or district: BM 7:1 and 9:1; BB 
1:1 and 10:1; Suk. 3:11, et al.). Sometimes a custom is quoted as 
followed in Judea (Tosef. Ket. 1:4, 1:5 and 4:12; BB 100b, et al.), 
in Galilee (Tosef. and Mishnah, ibid.), or in particular settle- 
ments, e.g., Tiberias, Acre, Kabul (TJ, Pes. 4:1, 30d; TJ, Ta’an. 
1:6, 64c), also Jabneh, Sepphoris, etc. Such local or group cus- 
toms relate to diverse fields of the halakhah, both the civil and 
the ritual law. 

Many local customs render the law more severe by pro- 
hibiting matters which are permitted (see, e.g., Pes. 4:1-4). 
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Thus although the law permitted the performance of all labor 
on the 14" day of Nisan - i.e., on the eve of Passover — it be- 
came the general custom to refrain from labor from noon on- 
ward, since from that time the paschal sacrifice could properly 
be brought, so that the rest of the day was treated as a festi- 
val day; the Mishnah records that there were places where it 
was customary to perform labor until noon, and other places 
where it was customary not to do so lest the need for burning 
the leaven and other requirements of the festival be forgotten, 
and the Mishnah prescribes that the local inhabitants should 
follow their own custom. The halakhic validity of a custom 
that prohibited what was legally permissible was justified by 
regarding this as a form of vow undertaken by the public, and 
the sanction against breaking such a custom as akin to that 
of the prohibition against breaking a vow: “Matters which are 
permitted [in law] but prohibited by others by virtue of their 
custom may not be rendered permissible to the latter, as it is 
said (Num. 30:3), ‘he shall not break his word’” (Ned. 15a; see 
also H. Albeck, Shishah Sidrei Mishnah, Nashim, p. 137f.). It 
seems however that the Babylonian amoraim restricted the 
operation of the prohibition deriving from the above rule, 
holding it as applicable only to a custom of the Cuthites (non- 
Jews), or of Jews amidst whom there were no scholars — out of 
apprehension that if the latter persons were permitted matters 
which their own custom prohibited, even though these were 
permissible in law, they would make light also of other prohi- 
bitions stemming from the law itself (Pes. 5ob-51a). 

These local customs were also discussed in relation to the 
biblical injunction, “you shall not cut yourselves” (Deut. 14:1), 
interpreted by the halakhic scholars as a stringent prohibition 
against the formation of separate “societies” in relation to the 
rules of halakhah, so that the Torah “should not become like 
several Torot.” In R. Johanan’s opinion this prohibition only ap- 
plied in circumstances where in one place a decision is given 
according to one opinion - for instance according to Bet Hil- 
lel, and in another place according to another opinion - for in- 
stance according to Bet Shammai, for in this way the halakhah 
itself would be divided; however, if from the standpoint of the 
law all decide according to the same opinion but part of the 
public renders the law additionally stringent for itself, this does 
not amount to a division of the halakhah, and it is permissible 
in the same way as any individual may take a vow and render 
prohibited for himself that which is permissible in law (Ty, Pes. 
4:1, 30d; Yev. 13b; see also L. Ginzberg, Perushim ve-Hiddushim 
ba-Yerushalmi, 1 (1941), 152-60). Despite this theoretical dis- 
tinction, the halakhic scholars maintained that in practice the 
diversity of customs might lead to division and strife and there- 
fore laid down that a person should follow no custom but that 
of the place where he finds himself at any given time, if to do 
otherwise might lead to dispute (Pes. 4:1 and 51a; Yad, Yom Tov 
8:20; see also in detail Peri Hadash, oH 468 and 496). 


Minhag and the Conflict of Laws (within Jewish Law) 
The multiplicity of customs, particularly local customs, inevi- 
tably gave rise to the phenomenon of varying laws on the same 
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legal subject. At times it transpired that the law on the same 
subject differed in different places, and in this event - when 
the different stages of a legal obligation required performance 
in different places, in each of which there prevailed a differ- 
ent law concerning such an obligation — there arose the ques- 
tion of whether to apply the customary law at the time and 
place of establishment of the obligation, or the customary law 
at the time and place of its performance, or some other law. 
This and like questions, relating to the field of the conflict of 
laws, frequently arose in many fields of Jewish law against the 
background of differing customs on the same subject: e.g., as 
regards the laws of marriage, divorce, labor, partnership, and 
land tenancy. The result was the evolution of a proliferous 
body of case law on the subject of the *conflict of laws, con- 
stituting one of the important contributions made by custom 
to the development and creativity of Jewish law. 


Control over Minhag by the Halakhic Scholars 

Custom, because of its spontaneous and undirected nature, 
sometimes calls for a measure of supervision and control. At 
times a custom may be founded on error, or develop unrea- 
sonably or illogically in a certain direction, or may even be 
in conflict with substantive and fundamental principles of 
Jewish law in a manner leaving no room for its integration 
into this system. From time to time the halakhic scholars ex- 
ercised such control in order to contain or discredit entirely 
a particular custom. 


CUSTOM FOUNDED ON ERROR. The Mishnah (Er. 10:10) 
mentions the case of a certain usage observed in Tiberias un- 
til the scholars came and set it aside; according to one opin- 
ion the usage of the people of Tiberias involved a prohibition 
which the scholars later permitted; according to another opin- 
ion, it involved a permission which the scholars later forbade 
(ibid.). Some commentators held that the usage was set aside 
because it was based on error (Tos. to Eruv. 101b, s.v. “R. Yose 
Omer”; for a further illustration, see Hul. 6b concerning Rab- 
bi’s permissiveness regarding the eating of untithed fruit from 
Beth-Shean). In the Jerusalem Talmud a rule is laid down by 
R. Abun that a custom founded on error may be set aside: if 
the custom prohibits when it is clearly known that the relevant 
matter is permitted in law, the custom is valid and the matter 
must not be rendered permissible; however, if the custom pro- 
hibits as an outcome of an erroneous belief that the relevant 
matter is prohibited in law, when the error is discovered, the 
matter may be rendered permissible and the custom discred- 
ited (TJ, Pes. 4:1, 30d). 

In post-talmudic literature frequent reference is made to 
customs discredited by the halakhic scholars on the ground 
of error. Thus Rabbenu Tam censured those who counted a 
minor as helping to make up a minyan as long as he held a 
Pentateuch in his hand: “This is a nonsensical custom ... is 
a Pentateuch to be regarded as a man?” (Tos. to Ber. 48a). In 
another case Asher b. Jehiel examined the source of a cus- 
tom concerning the testamentary disposition of property 
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by a woman, concluding that “this is certainly an erroneous 
custom” and even if widespread, “it is not a custom that may 
properly be relied upon for purposes of the disposition of 
property ... the custom is wrong and it must be invalidated” 
(Resp. Rosh 55:10). Similarly Mordecai *Jaffe opposed the cus- 
tom of not reciting birkat ha-mazon (*Grace after Meals) in 
the home of a gentile, holding that the spread of “this non- 
sensical custom” originated from an erroneous understanding 
of a talmudic statement completely unconnected with such a 
custom (Levush ha-Tekhelet, 193:6). In another instance it be- 
came customary to take a stringent view and regard a woman 
as married in circumstances where - in the opinion of all 
scholars — there was no kiddushin at all in law; Simeon Duran 
strongly condemned this custom: “In circumstances where 
the whole world holds that there is no kiddushin, some people 
wish to impose on themselves such a stringent rendering of 
the law - this is a custom born in ignorance which the public 
must not be compelled to uphold” (Tashbez, 1:154). 


UNREASONABLE OR ILLOGICAL CUSTOM. At times the 
scholars examined a custom from the aspect of its reasonable- 
ness. Thus it was determined that a custom of the women not 
to do any work during the whole of the evening following the 
Sabbath was unreasonable and of no validity except insofar as 
it was restricted to the time of prayer on that evening (TJ, Pes. 
4:1, 30d; Ta’an. 1:6, 64c); similarly invalid was a custom of the 
women not to do any work on Mondays and Thursdays, but 
their custom to do no work on a public fast-day or on Rosh 
Hodesh was reasonable and proper (ibid.). Some customs were 
condemned as imposing hardship on the public and contrary 
to the purpose of the actual law concerned. Thus the custom 
of those who prepared grits in Sepphoris and of the crushers 
of wheat in Acre not to work on hol ha-moed was held to be 
a good custom since it was not likely to detract from the joy 
of the festival; however, the custom of the fishermen of Tibe- 
rias not to work on hol ha-moed was opposed by the scholars, 
since it was impossible to prepare in advance fresh fish for the 
whole festival, and the custom was therefore likely to detract 
from the joy of the festival (TJ, ibid.). 


BAD CUSTOM. In post-talmudic times there was disputed the 
question of the extent to which a custom concerning a matter 
of civil law had to be accepted even when it appeared to be a 
“bad custom,’ On the dispute over a custom concerning the 
erection of a partition between two joint holders so that one 
might not observe the other (see below), Rabbenu Tam held 
that a custom of erecting a partition which fell short of the 
talmudic requirements was a bad custom and was not to be 
followed: “it may be concluded that some customs are not to 
be relied upon, even though it has been said, ‘all in accordance 
with custom” (Tos. to BB 2a). This opinion was followed by 
many scholars but others held that in civil law matters even a 
custom of this kind had to be followed when locally accepted 
(see Piskei ha-Rosh BB 1:1 and 5; Tur, HM 157:3—-4, 16; Sh. Ar., 
HM 157:1 and commentaries; Haggahot Maimuniyyot, Shek- 
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henim 2:20; Mordekhai, BM no. 366). Even those who took 
the former view conceded that in certain matters even a bad 
custom had to be followed — for instance in tax matters — if 
it was necessary for the good order of the public (Terumat 
ha-Deshen, Resp. no. 342; Sh. Ar., HM 163:3, Rema and com- 
mentaries). 


CUSTOM CONTRARY TO FUNDAMENTAL RULES AND THE 
PRINCIPLES OF EQUITY AND JUSTICE. The halakhic schol- 
ars were also at pains to ensure that custom did not contro- 
vert basic general rules as well as the principles of equity and 
justice in Jewish law. In so doing they rendered possible the 
integration of legal norms originating from custom into the 
general framework of the law, in the same way as their simi- 
lar close control over communal enactments (see Takkanot 
ha-Kahal) rendered possible their integration. The matter is 
illustrated by the following examples: 

(1) When Asher b. Jehiel decided that the custom of clos- 
ing a transaction by verbal agreement alone controverted the 
basic rule requiring demonstration of the absolute gemirut 
ha-daat of the parties to a transaction, he laid down that this 
amounted to a bad custom which was not to be followed (see 
above). 

(2) In law, on division of a courtyard between joint own- 
ers, “a partition must be built by both of them in the middle, 
so that neither may observe his neighbor in the enjoyment of 
his portions, since the injury of being observed is a real injury” 
(Yad, Shekhenim 2:14, based on BB 3a); the width of the parti- 
tion is determined by local custom “even when the custom is 
to build the partition of reeds and palm fronds” (BB 4a; Yad, 
Shekhenim 2:15). In this regard, Rashba decided that a cus- 
tom not to erect any partition at all - leaving each neighbor 
free to observe the other — was of no legal validity, so that ei- 
ther partner could oblige the other to erect the partition: “If 
it has been the custom, as regards houses and courtyards, not 
to pay heed at all to the injury of observing one’s neighbor, 
the custom is a bad one and no custom at all; for waiver may 
only be made in matters of civil law in which event a person 
may give of his own or tolerate damage to his property, but 
he is not free to breach the fences of Israel and to act immod- 
estly in a manner causing the Divine Presence [Shekhinah] to 
depart from this people, as it is said, ‘a person shall not make 
his windows to open onto his joint owner's courtyard’ (BB 
3:7) ... Scripture relates, ‘And Balaam lifted up his eyes, and he 
saw Israel abiding in his tents according to their tribes’ (Num. 
24:2). What did he see? That the openings to their tents were 
not made to face each other, and he said, “These are worthy 
that the Divine Presence abide with them” (BB 60a; Resp. 
Rashba, vol. 2, no. 268). Thus the custom in question stood 
in conflict with a material tract of the halakhah and could be 
given no legal recognition. 

(3) A custom may not conflict with the Jewish law prin- 
ciples of justice and equity. Hence even in cases where a bad 
custom is given legal recognition, as in tax matters (see above), 
some way must be found for anchoring it within the general 
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spirit of the halakhah. Hence a tax custom which did not ad- 
equately distinguish between rich and poor was held to have 
no legal validity: “The contention of the rich has no justifi- 
cation, for certainly according to the law of the Torah taxes 
must be shared according to financial means and there can 
be no greater injustice than to make the rich and the poor 
bear the tax burden in virtually equal measure, and even if 
the custom has been in existence for some years it must not 
be upheld” (Moses Rothenburg, quoted in Pithei Teshuvah, 
HM 163, N. 16). 
[Menachem Elon] 
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MINHAGIM BOOKS. Variations in usage between various 
sections of Palestine are already recorded in the period of the 
tannaim and amoraim. Thus, customs of Jerusalem (Ket. 4b, 
12b; BB 93b; TJ, Suk. 4:14; Sem. 3:6), variations between Judah 
and Galilee (TJ, Pes. 4:5; Ket. 12b), and differences between 
Sura and Pumbedita (Hul. 110a) are mentioned. Also men- 
tioned are usages established by individual sages in certain 
localities (Shab. 130a; Yev. 14a; Hul. 116a). A tolerant attitude 
was obtained toward these variations but it was insisted that 
once established, the observance of the usage is obligatory 
(Pes. 4:1; Ket. 6:4; BM 86b), sometimes even when it was con- 
trary to a normative rule (TJ, Yev. 12:1; BM 7:1). De facto, the 
minhag assumed the force of law consisting of popular hal- 
akhic works, whose chief purpose was to record differences in 
religious custom as reflected in the daily life of their authors, 
in contrast to other likkutim (“anthologies”), which recorded 
similar — or at times the very same - differences culled from 
books or from the statements of rabbis but without personal 
acquaintance with them. By definition, a minhag is a prevalent 
religious practice or usage not enjoined by normative regula- 
tions, in contradistinction to din, which is a normative pre- 
scription. Often, however, such usages assumed the status of 
normative regulations (see *Minhag). 

The first book of this nature to survive is the Sefer ha- 
Hillukim bein Mizrah ve-Erez Yisrael (“Variations in Customs 
Between the People of the East and of Israel”; Jerusalem, 1938), 
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which was apparently compiled in Erez Israel in the eighth 
century. This early work summarizes some scores of major dif- 
ferences between the customs of Erez Israel and Babylon actu- 
ally in force, and seems to refer to the customs of Babylonian 
Jews living in Erez Israel who preserved the customs of their 
country of origin. Many and varied suggestions have been 
made to explain the nature and purpose of this early work, 
but it is still not clear. Another work, Hilluf Minhagim, from 
the same period, of which not even a fragment has survived, 
gave the differences in custom between the academies of Sura 
and Pumbedita. It is certain, however, that such lists were in 
the possession of early scholars even though they may have 
been merely a collection from a variety of sources. 

Minhagim books differ from one another in content, 
structure, purpose, and literary standard. Some describe the 
totality of customs peculiar to a certain area either on one 
topic only or covering a broader range — with the purpose of 
presenting “local custom” in its purity in order to preserve its 
existence and secure its uninterrupted continuation against 
penetration by external influences. 


Middle Ages 

Sefer ha-Minhagot of *Asher b. Saul of Lunel, which describes 
the customs of southern France over a very wide range of 
subjects and is apparently the earliest minhagim book to 
come down to us from Europe, belongs to this category. To 
this period also belongs Ha-Manhig of *Abraham b. Nathan 
ha-Yarhi which is, however, of a different character. It limits 
itself mainly to the laws of prayer, Sabbath, and festival, but 
in it are described Spanish, Provencal, French, and German 
customs which the author himself saw while traveling in these 
countries. Consequently the aim of the two books also differs. 
While Asher of Lunel explicitly states that his purpose is to 
indicate the sources in rabbinical literature of the customs in 
order to prove their authenticity and prevent the disrespect 
for them which stems from lack of knowledge, the aim of Ha- 
Manhig was to show that all customs, even when contradicting 
one another, have a halakhic source, and that none of them 
should be rejected, but each locality should maintain its min- 
hag. These two books were of great importance and played a 
prominent role in molding the halakhah in succeeding gen- 
erations. A book, unique of its kind, though of the same type 
as the Ha-Manhig, discusses a collection of 25 variant customs 
between Catalonia and Provence. It was written by Menahem 
b. Solomon with the aim of proving that despite the great 
halakhic authority of *Nahmanides, the ancient customs of 
Provence were not to be undermined because of him, and Me- 
nahem exerted himself to show their sources in the halakhah 
(see Magen Avot, London, 1909). In 12'®-century Germany, 
halakhic compilations were known of the type of “Minhagei 
Spira,’ “Kunteres Magenza, and the like, which are mentioned 
for example in Ha-Rokeah of *Eleazar b. Judah of Worms and 
the works of the school of Rashi. There are already allusions 
to it in Sefer Rabban of *Eliezer b. Nathan which was the first 
Hebrew book written in Germany. From the quotations it is 
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recognizable that although these were not actually complete 
“books,” like the Provengal and Spanish minhag books of the 
13 century, they were nevertheless the first minhag books in 
this region, and some 300 years later they were to serve as the 
main source for the growth of a ramified and developed min- 
hagim literature. These early Ashkenazi compilations commit- 
ted to writing for the first time the great fragmentation in the 
sphere of custom that prevailed in Germany, each city, includ- 
ing even adjacent cities, having different customs. 

Another type, much more rare, confines itself to the 
customs appertaining to one single theme, in most cases an 
actual professional sphere, like the book of Jacob *Hagozer 
which describes the comprehensive customs applying to the 
laws of circumcision, and was intended to serve as a handbook 
for those performing the ceremony. Despite the rarity of this 
type, it is of great importance, since through it the close con- 
nection which exists between minhagim literature and “pro- 
fessional” literature is well recognized, an affinity which be- 
came blurred in the course of time, but which is still apparent 
in one sphere of halakhah, *Issur ve-Hetter. The various types 
of works of Issur ve-Hetter are in fact merely minhagim books 
intended to ease the burden of giving decisions from rabbis, 
and to a large extent they transmit different local customs in 
accordance with the different evidence they adduced, includ- 
ing visual evidence. 

During the period of the rishonim, minhagim literature 
dealt mainly with the description of the customs of distin- 
guished rabbis, with the avowed aim of establishing as the ac- 
cepted norm their personal customs down to their last detail. 
The beginnings of this category are connected with the per- 
sonality of *Meir b. Baruch of Rothenburg, who was the cen- 
tral figure in Germany in the 13"* century and whose disciples 
created a complete minhagim literature, known as that “of the 
school of Maharam of Rothenburg,” basing themselves on his 
customs and rulings. The first apparently was Hayyim *Pal- 
tiel, whose minhagim served as the foundation for the Sefer 
ha-Minhagim of Abraham *Klausner, regarded as “the father 
of the minhag Ashkenaz.” In contrast to Hayyim Paltiel, who 
does not mention Meir of Rothenburg by name in his work, 
the Ha-Parnes, also compiled in conformity with the views 
and practices of Meir by his pupil Moses Parnes, in most cases 
refers to him by name. The personality of Meir is especially 
recognizable in the Tashbez of his pupil Samson b. Zadok, 
and in the anonymous minhagim book published by I. Eifen- 
bein (New York, 1938). A century later this type of literature 
received powerful stimulus, chiefly in the Rhine region, and 
the description of the customs of outstanding rabbis became 
a widespread activity, in great demand by the public. It was 
engaged in by disciple-attendants who were in close personal 
contact with a certain scholar - at times living with him for 
decades - and these included in their descriptions the actual 
minute-by-minute practice of their master, including the very 
smallest details even of the most intimate and private kind. 
‘They saw in each such detail a model worthy of emulation by 
every pious Jew. The best-known writers in this field are *Jo- 
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seph b. Moses of Hochstadt who in his Leket Yosher described 
the customs of his distinguished teacher Israel *Isserlein, and 
Zalman of St. Goar who recorded the customs of his teacher 
Jacob *Moellin ha-Levi. In this connection it is worth men- 
tioning the minhagim book of Isaac *Tyrnau - incidentally the 
first rabbinic work to be written in Hungary - who in point 
of fact recorded the customs of his teachers, Abraham Klaus- 
ner and R. Sar Shalom of Vienna; but in contrast to the other 
two, who were not distinguished scholars, he was himself a 
renowned scholar who also devoted his energy to compiling 
a book of his teacher’s customs. Together, these books consti- 
tute the well-known “minhag of Austria,’ and from them all 
important Ashkenazi customs developed - in particular the 
order of prayer and the festivals - down to the latest periods. 
Also deserving mention is the importance of the Mordekhai of 
*Mordecai b. Hillel which served as a primary work to which 
various Ashkenazi scholars, particularly in the 15 century, 
added their local customs, thus creating many different texts 
of the Mordekhai. 

From the 15"* century minhagim literature in Germany 
held an important place, without precedent in the world of 
halakhah and rabbinical literature. Moreover during this pe- 
riod the status of the minhag was raised to such a high level 
that great scholars and leading personalities of the period 
speak with great respect even about the customs of women 
and children and ascribe to custom a degree of authority ex- 
ceeding that of the normative halakhah which is independent 
of custom. In opposition to the view of 19"*-century Jewish 
historians, that the inordinate devotion to the writing of min- 
hagim books in Germany in the 15" century testifies to the de- 
terioration of intellectual creativity occasioned by the many 
persecutions with which this period was marked, it should be 
stressed that this tendency is evidence of a completely different 
process; namely, to a drawing near of the contemporary rab- 
bis and leaders to the masses and their effort to transmit the 
practices of Judaism to the masses as a whole instead of to a 
mere handful of students. From the scholarly point of view, re- 
search into minhagim literature is very difficult, because these 
works have frequently been copied from one manuscript to 
another, and in the process sections of the halakhic discus- 
sions have been omitted, and glosses, supplements, *hassagot, 
and corrections have been added by the various copyists, who 
tried to adjust the work to the local prevailing custom as it 
was known to them, or at least to interweave this custom into 
the earlier work. This feature is especially noticeable in the 
minhag book of Abraham Klausner, as it has been preserved 
in the printed edition (Riva di Trento, 1558) and in the man- 
uscripts which are so completely surrounded by glosses and 
comments that it is no longer possible to distinguish the ac- 
tual text from the additions. 


[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


Modern Period 
In more recent times, the minhagim literature was enriched 
by works that sought to give reasons for each minhag. Among 
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the more popular were Taamei ha-Minhagim (1896), by A.I. 
Sperling and Ozar kol Minhagei Yeshurun (1917), by A.E. Hir- 
shovitz. The reasons given are often far fetched and jarring to 
the modern ear. More recent works describe the minhagim 
lucidly and give reasons based on research and scholarship. 
Two examples are Ziv ha-Minhagim by J.D. Singer (1965), and 
Sefer ha-Todaah by Eliyahu Kitov, 2 vols. (1958-60; Book of 
our Heritage, 3 vols., 1968). Both follow the traditional pat- 
tern of the calendar. 

The establishment of the State of Israel and the ingath- 
ering of the exiles has added impetus to the study of the 
minhagim of the various communities of the Diaspora, par- 
ticularly of the Oriental communities. The latter is pursued 
particularly by the Ben Zvi Institute in Jerusalem, which has 
already published a number of studies. Of the minhagim of 
other communities the following have been republished: Sefer 
Erez Hayyim, by Hayyim Sithon (1968), and Sefer Erez Yisrael, 
by Y.M. Tukazinsky (1966). Of special note is the exhaustive 
study of Jacob Gellis on Minhagei Erez Israel (1968). 


[Isaac Klein] 


Illustrations on Minhagim Books 

A different kind of minhagim books were written for popular 
use, and, since they were designed also for women, many were 
written in Yiddish. They were usually arranged according to 
the order of the religious year and it was customary to add 
to their interest by the inclusion of illustrations. The antise- 
mitic publications of the apostate J. *Pfefferkorn (Judenbeichte, 
1508) contain illustrations of Jewish observances which may 
be based on an authentic prototype. 

The Prague Birkat ha-Mazon (“Grace after Meals”), of 
which one copy has survived, is the first Hebrew work of the 
type known to contain such illustrations. The earliest pub- 
lished illustrated minhagim book is that of Venice of 1593. Its 
text was based on a similar work edited by one Simeon Ash- 
kenazi in 1590. The 1593 edition, though printed in Italy, is in 
Yiddish. It was no doubt published partly for export and partly 
for the use of the Ashkenazi Jews then living in the north of 
Italy. It was accompanied by a series of woodcuts illustrat- 
ing various observances and customs of Jewish religious life 
throughout the year, the participants dressed in the unmis- 
takable German style. These illustrations became very popu- 
lar. They were repeated but with growing indistinction in all 
manner of editions produced in Amsterdam and northern 
Europe from the second half of the 17" century onward. The 
same woodcut sometimes serves to illustrate two different sub- 
jects in different editions. Thus the Sabbath before Passover 
and the Day of Atonement is illustrated by a scene showing 
the delivery of the special sermon on that occasion. They are 
still reproduced to illustrate Dutch Jewish social life of the 
17-18" centuries, whereas they in fact belong to a much ear- 
lier period and in great part to another environment. In 1601 
another minhagim book appeared in Venice with a series of 
remarkable woodcuts, far superior to the earlier edition and 
clearly illustrating the Italian Jewish environment. 
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A minhagim book produced in 1693 for the Sephardi 
community of Amsterdam but with illustrations in some cases 
showing typical Ashkenazi costume has some independent in- 
terest and attraction. Unfortunately this one was not imitated 
later. The imitative editions of Prague of 1665, of Frankfurt 
c. 1674, and of Hamburg 1729 deserve cursory mention. That 
of Dyhernfurth of 1692, edited by S. Bass, has certain inde- 
pendent elements but like the earlier ones is poorly executed. 
The Frankfurt edition of 1717 has half a dozen badly executed 
cuts (most of them repeated in the 1729 edition) reflecting 
tenth-century German Jewish customs and usages. The min- 
hagim books as a whole, but particularly the hitherto neglected 
Venice edition of 1601, are of considerable importance for the 
study of Jewish social life. Of particular significance are the 
female costumes, the ritual details (e.g., the form of the Sab- 
bath lamp and the *Havdalah appurtenances), the interior of 
the synagogue and the separation of the sexes, the wedding 
ceremony, the Purim mummers, and even the barber’s shop 
included to illustrate Lag ba-Omer. 

[Cecil Roth] 
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MINHAH (Heb. AM), the afternoon prayer service, one of 
the three daily services of the Jewish liturgy. The name of this 
prayer is derived from Elijah’s devotions “at the time of the of- 
fering of the evening (minhah) offering” (1 Kings 18:36). One 
tradition ascribes the institution of this service to Isaac, who 
“went out to meditate in the field at eventide” (Gen. 24:63), 
while another attributes the formalization of the three daily 
prayer services to the men of the *Great Synagogue as substi- 
tutes for the daily sacrifices, with the Minhah prayer taking 
the place of the lamb sacrificed in the Temple at dusk (Num. 
28:8; Ber. 26b). The custom of three daily prayers is also im- 
plied by Daniel 6:11. The Minhah prayer consists of *Ashrei (Ps. 
145, preceded by Ps. 84:5 and 144:15 and closed by Ps. 115:18), 
the *Amidah, *Tahanun, and concludes with the *Aleinu. On 
Sabbaths and fast days, a portion of the Torah is read before 
the Amidah (see *Torah, Reading of). In some rites, portions 
dealing with the daily sacrifices are read before Ashrei. The 
time for the recitation of the Minhah prayer begins at the 
conclusion of six and one-half hours of the day. In calculat- 
ing this time, an “hour” is one-twelfth of the length of the 
day. Minhah prayed at this time is known as Minhah Gedolah 
(“major”). Minhah recited after nine and one-half hours of the 
day is called Minhah Ketannah (“minor”). R. Judah set the fi- 
nal time for the Minhah prayer until midway (pelag) through 
the time designated for the Minhah Ketannah, or until one 
and one-quarter hours before sunset. The law is, however, in 
accordance with the opinion that the Minhah may be recited 
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until sunset, which is calculated to occur at the conclusion of 
the 12 hour of the day (Ber. 4:1; Ber. 26b-27a). As a precau- 
tion lest people forget to pray the afternoon prayer, the rabbis 
ruled that it is forbidden to commence a large business trans- 
action or sit down to a banquet once the time has begun for 
the Minhah Gedolah, without having previously recited the 
prayer. Likewise, it is forbidden to begin a minor transaction 
or partake of an ordinary meal after the time for the Minhah 
Ketannah (Shab. 1:2; Shab. 9b). It seems that some made it a 
practice to pray both at Minhah Gedolah and Minhah Ketan- 
nah. However, *Asher b. Jehiel ruled that it is forbidden to do 
so (resp. 4:13). According to the Shulhan Arukh (on 234), it 
is permitted to recite the Minhah prayer twice, provided one 
is recited as an obligatory prayer (hovah) and the other as a 
voluntary act (reshut). This, however, is only allowed for the 
extremely pious who are certain that both their prayers will be 
recited with true devotion. Otherwise, the additional prayer 
will be considered an unwelcome addition in accordance with 
the exhortation of Isaiah: “To what purpose is the multitude of 
your sacrifices unto Me?” (Isa. 1:11). The third meal on the Sab- 
bath (see *Se’udah Shelishit) is usually eaten between Minhah 
and Maariv. During daily worship, the Minhah prayer in the 
synagogue is usually delayed until near sunset in order that 
the congregation may assemble to pray Maariv shortly after 
the Minhah service is completed (see Magen Avraham to Sh. 
Ar., OH 233:1). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Idelsohn, Liturgy, 118, 145; Elbogen, Gottes- 


dienst, 98f., 117-20. 
[Aaron Rothkoff] 


MINIS, family of original settlers of Savannah, Georgia. 
ABRAHAM MINIS (1694?-1757) arrived in Savannah with 
his wife ABIGAIL (1701-1794), two daughters, LEAH and Es- 
THER, and brother sIMoN in 1733. Four sons and three daugh- 
ters were born in Savannah. When fear of Florida's Spaniards 
drove Sephardi Jews from Georgia by 1741, only the Minis and 
Sheftall families, Ashkenazi in origin, remained. After trying 
farming unsuccessfully, Abraham began trading and shipping, 
and soon became an official supplier for General Oglethorpe. 
Upon Abrahams death, his widow Abigail, aided by her sons, 
continued his import business, and expanded their land hold- 
ings in Georgia to more than 2,500 acres. At the outbreak of 
the revolution, PHILIP MINIS (1734-1789), Abraham's only 
surviving son, was made acting paymaster and commissary 
general for Georgia, subsequently advancing $11,000 of his 
own funds to Virginia and North Carolina troops in Georgia. 
In 1779 he and Levi Sheftall guided Count d’Estaing and Gen- 
eral Franklin in their unsuccessful attempt to recapture Savan- 
nah. The entire Minis family moved to Charleston, but Abigail 
secured agreement from the royal governor not to confiscate 
her property, and when the British left Savannah the family 
returned. Upon the reorganization of Savannah’s Congrega- 
tion Mikveh Israel in 1786, Philip was elected president. The 
following year he became a warden of the city, holding both 
posts until his death. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.H. Stern, in: AJHSQ, 52 (1963), 169-993 54 
(1965), 243-77; J.R. Marcus, Early-American Jewry, 2 (1953), passim; 
Rosenbloom, Biogr Dict, 113f,, incl. bibl. 


[Malcolm H. Stern] 


MINKIN, JACOB SAMUEL (1885-1962), U.S. Conservative 
rabbi and author. Minkin was born in Russian Poland and re- 
ceived his education in Prague. He immigrated to the United 
States in 1904, earned a B.A. from Columbia University in 
1908, and was ordained at the *Jewish Theological Seminary 
in 1910, where he earned his D.H.L. in 1935. Minkin’s first pul- 
pit was with Congregation Anshe Shalom in Hamilton, On- 
tario, Canada (1910-17), where he organized Jewish education 
classes and an evening school teaching English to Jewish im- 
migrants. The program was so successful that the city’s Board 
of Education adopted the school and appointed Minkin super- 
intendent of Hamilton night schools. In 1919, he was appointed 
rabbi of Temple Beth El in Rochester, New York, a newly es- 
tablished Reform congregation that Minkin led into the Con- 
servative movement. In 1922, he began writing a syndicated 
column, News of the Jewish World, which appeared in more 
than 50 newspapers for eight years. In 1929, he became rabbi 
of Inwood Hebrew Congregation in New York City (1929-33), 
before leaving the congregational rabbinate to devote more 
time to scholarly research and writing. He took a part-time 
position as Jewish chaplain of Fordham Hospital in New York, 
where he remained for 25 years. Minkin wrote biographies of 
outstanding Jewish men of the ancient and medieval worlds, 
a study of the contribution of Jewish thought to modern phi- 
losophy, and one of the first books in English on the history 
and founders of the Hasidic movement. His works include 
The Romance of Hassidism (1935); Herod: A Biography (1936); 
Abarbanel and the Expulsion of the Jews from Spain (1938); The 
World of Moses Maimonides (1957); posthumously, The Shaping 
of the Modern Mind: The Life and Thought of the Great Jewish 
Philosophers (1963); and Gabriel da Costa (1969). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: PS. Nadell, Conservative Judaism in America: 
A Biographical Dictionary and Sourcebook (1988). 


[Bezalel Gordon (24 ed)] 


MINKOFF, NAHUM BARUCH (1893-1958), Yiddish poet, 
critic, literary historian. Born in Warsaw, he immigrated to 
the U.S. in 1914 and graduated from New York University’s 
Law School in 1921. But instead of practicing law, he taught 
at Jewish schools, the Jewish Teachers’ Seminary, the New 
School for Social Research, and edited the Yiddish literary 
monthly Tsukunft. Together with the poets A. *Glantz-Leye- 
les and Jacob *Glatstein, he issued the first manifesto of the 
*In-Zikh group, emphasizing modernism, cosmopolitanism, 
and individualism. In his five collections of poetry published 
between 1924 and 1952, Minkoff tried to analyze emotions and 
moods intellectually. He succeeded in his poems on the Ho- 
locaust, Baym Rand (“At the Edge,” 1945). As a trained musi- 
cian, he had an impeccable ear for tonal effects and for verse 
melodies. His critical essays and studies in literary history 
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strengthened his position in Yiddish literature. He wrote stud- 
ies of Elijah *Levita (1950), *Glueckel of Hameln (1952), and 
a monumental work in three volumes, Pionern fun Yidisher 
Poezye in Amerike (“Pioneers of Yiddish Poetry in America,’ 
1956). Regarding literary criticism as a scientific discipline, 
he attempted an intellectual, objective evaluation and classi- 
fication of writers and their works - an approach which had 
found embodiment in his earlier works of criticism in the 
books Yidishe Klasiker Poetn (“Yiddish Classic Poets,” 1939), 
Zeks Yidishe Kritiker (“Six Yiddish Critics? 1954), and Liter- 
arishe Vegn (“Literary Ways,” 1955). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 2 (1927), 425ff.; LNYL, 5 
(1963), 656-62; N.B. Minkoff 1893-1958 (1959); A. Glantz-Leyeles, 
Velt un Vort (1958), 110-35; S. Bickel, Shrayber fun Mayn Dor (1958), 
222-30; J. Glatstein, In Tokh Genumen (1960), 301-5. 


[Shlomo Bickel] 


MINKOWSKI, EUGENE (1885-1972), French existential- 
ist psychiatrist. Eugene Minkowski, born in St. Petersburg, 
studied medicine and was appointed psychiatrist at the Henri 
Rousselle Hospital in Paris from 1925. He had already come 
under the influence of the Zurich school of psychiatry led 
by Eugen Bleuler, which included Ludwig Binswanger the 
existentialist psychiatrist whom he met in 1922. In 1921 he 
wrote an analysis of Bleuler’s conception of schizophrenia, 
“La schizophrénie et la notion de la maladie mentale” This 
was a precursor of his book, La Schizophrénie (1927), in which 
Minkowski maintained that insanity was nothing more than 
an exaggeration of the individual's habitual character. The in- 
fluence of Henri *Bergson is seen in his belief that the patient's 
impetus toward integration with reality was reduced and he 
existed in a world of his own. In the case of the schizophrenic, 
the dynamic functions of mental life were impaired and con- 
tact with reality lost. From Edmund *Husserl, he took his 
views on “phenomenology” as the study of immediate expe- 
riences in a living and concrete fashion of reality. Minkowski’s 
existentialist views are in evidence generally in his writings. 
In Les notions de distance vecue et dampleur de la vie (Journal 
de Psychologie, 1930), he stated that the patient affirms his re- 
lation to a “becoming” around himself in which relationship 
he is able to grow and which contains all the vital dynamics 
of the human personality. In 1933 he published Le Temps Vécu 
and in 1936, Vers une Cosmologie. His many shorter works ap- 
peared regularly each year from 1921, except for the war years, 
in various medical journals. He served on the executive of 
the French *ort and was honorary president of the world 
*osE union. His wife FRANCOISE MINKOWSKI, a psycholo- 
gist, carried out clinical work with the Rorschach test in the 
area of epilepsy, the typology of personality, and the rapport 
or detachment of the schizophrenic. In her book Le Rorschach 
(1956), she developed the Rorschach test as a clinical instru- 
ment analyzing specific dynamic factors rather than provid- 
ing only a diagnosis. Her study of Van Gogh, Van Gogh, sa vie, 
sa maladie et son oeuvre (1963), confirmed her findings that 
the sensory type lives in the abstract and her work on child- 
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rens’ drawings is set out in De van Gogh et Seurat aux dessins 
denfants. MIECZYSLAW MINKOWSKI (1884-1972), Swiss neu- 
rologist and brother of Eugene, was a research worker in the 
Pavlov Physiological Laboratory in St. Petersburg from 1907 
to 1908 and worked in a neuropsychiatric clinic in Berlin from 
1909 to 1911. In 1928 he became a professor of neurology at 
Zurich University and the president of the Swiss Neurologi- 
cal Society (1943-46). He wrote a number of neurological re- 
search papers beginning in 1925 with “Zum gegenwaertigen 
Stand der Lehre von den Reflexen.” His work on the foetus 
included “Prenatal neuropathologic changes leading to neu- 
rological or mental disturbances” and his integrative views are 
expressed in “Neurobiologie, Moral und Religion” (1963). He 
was the president of the Swiss friends of the Hebrew Univer- 
sity, Jerusalem from 1932 to 1947. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Cahiers du Groupe Francoise Minkowska 


(1965), 169-75; Bulletin du Groupement Francais du Rorschach (July 
1952); Mieczyslaw Minkowski zum 70. Geburtstag (1954), 23-33. 


[Louis Miller] 


MINKOWSKI, HERMANN (1864-1909), German mathe- 
matician. Minkowski, who was born in Alexoten, Lithuania, 
was taken to Koenigsberg, Germany, by his parents when he 
was eight years old. He held chairs of mathematics at Koe- 
nigsberg in 1895, Zurich in 1896, and in Goettingen (where 
a special chair was created for him) in 1902. In 1881 the Paris 
Academy of Science offered their prize for an investigation of 
the representation of integers as sums of squares. Although 
only a freshman, he produced a brilliant paper which went far 
beyond his terms of reference. The Academy overlooked his 
writing in German, a language not permitted by the prize reg- 
ulations, and awarded him a prize. Minkowski’s early work was 
on the theory of numbers. Apart from some work of *Eisen- 
stein and others, Minkowski is entitled to nearly all the credit 
for creating the geometry of numbers. He was one of the ear- 
liest mathematicians to realize the significance of *Cantor’s 
theory of sets at a time when this theory was not appreciated 
by most mathematicians. The later work of Minkowski was 
inspired by *Einstein’s special theory of relativity which was 
first published in 1905. He produced the four-dimensional 
formulation of relativity which has given rise to the term 
“Minkowski space.’ He also made contributions to the theories 
of electrodynamics and hydrodynamics. The collected works 
of Minkowski were edited by D. Hilbert in two volumes and 
published in 1911 in Leipzig. The first volume contains a bio- 
graphical article by Hilbert. In addition to his papers, he pub- 
lished the book Diophantische Approximationen (1907). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.C. Poggendorff, Biographisch-literarisches 
Handwoerterbuch...der exakten Wissenschaften, 5 (1926), S.Vv. 


[Barry Spain] 


MINKOWSKI, PINCHAS (“Pinie”; 1859-1924), Russian 
cantor and composer. He was born in Belaya Tserkov, Ukraine, 
where his father was the town cantor. Minkowski received his 
basic training from his father, and joined the choir of Nissan 
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*Spivak (“Belzer”) in Kishinev. At the age of 18, he was ap- 
pointed Spivak’s successor and three years later became chief 
cantor of the Choral Synagogue (“Chor-Schul”) in Kishinev. 
After further study in Vienna, he sang in Kherson, Lemberg, 
and Odessa, and spent three years at the Kahal Adas Yeshurun 
Synagogue in New York, but was recalled to Odessa in 1892 
as chief cantor of the Brody Synagogue, an office he held for 
30 years. Minkowski had a tenor voice of natural sweetness 
though lacking in power. He avoided extraneous effects such 
as word repetition, falsetto, and needless coloraturas. A prom- 
inent member of the intellectual group which flourished in 
Odessa, headed by *Bialik, he lectured at the Jewish Conser- 
vatory, was chairman of the Ha-Zamir (“The Nightingale”) 
musical society, and published many articles on hazzanut 
and Jewish music, in Hebrew, Yiddish, and German. After 
the Russian Revolution he left for the United States, where he 
continued to sing and lecture. 

Many of Minkowski’s compositions remained in manu- 
script and are preserved, with his papers, in the Jewish Na- 
tional and University Library, Jerusalem. His setting of Bialik’s 
poem Shabbat ha-Malkah (“Sabbath the Queen”), to a chorale- 
like melody, became a much-loved song for Friday evening in 
Israel and in many communities and synagogues abroad. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sendrey, Music, indexes; Friedmann, Leb- 
ensbilder, 3 (1927), 55; idem, Dem Andenken Eduard Birnbaums, 1 
(1922), 131ff.; Di Khazonim Velt (Dec. 1933); Jewish Ministers-Can- 
tors Association of America and Canada, Di Geshikhte fun Khazones 


(1924), 88. 
[Joshua Leib Neeman] 


MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL. The Twin Cities of Minneapolis 
and St. Paul in *Minnesota consist of a metropolitan area of 
2.7 million inhabitants, well over half of the state’s population. 
Although settled earlier, St. Paul was smaller, which is reflected 
in the fact that St. Paul’s Jewish population in 2004 was esti- 
mated to be almost 11,000, while Minneapolis’ was a bit over 
29,000. The cities are arranged like beads on a necklace, with 
the Mississippi River running through both. Settled at different 
times, the towns have different personalities: St. Paul is some- 
times compared to Boston, while Minneapolis is a brash prairie 
town. St. Paul developed as a river port and later as a wholesal- 
ing center, while Minneapolis gained ascendancy as a railroad 
center as well as for its role in lumber and grain milling. They 
even differ in ethnic makeup: St. Paul has a high proportion 
of Irish Catholics while Minneapolis’ is Scandinavian. The cit- 
ies Jewish development also took different trajectories. Today 
the cities’ industrial drivers are high technology, manufacture 
of scientific instruments and products, industrial machinery, 
printing, publishing, and food product processing. 


St. Paul 

Jews were among the earliest settlers in the city, which was 
incorporated in 1849. By 1856 there were enough Jews to es- 
tablish Mount Zion Hebrew Congregation. Despite internal 
rancor, the congregation endured and hired their first rabbi 
in 1871. The congregation moved toward Reform during his 
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stay, evidenced by the fact that in 1871 the women’s auxiliary 
suggested purchasing an organ. Members were both Ameri- 
can-born and of German origin who became wholesale and 
retail merchants. Some took part in civic affairs as well: Jacob 
J. Noah, son of Mordecai Manuel Noah, was appointed clerk 
of the Dakota County District Court and elected as the first 
clerk of the state Supreme Court in 1857. Isaac Cardozo was 
appointed a deputy of the United States District Court in 
1858. He was among the founders of Mount Zion and the 
first president of B’nai B'rith in Minnesota. St. Paul Jews from 
German-speaking lands also felt a kinship with the growing 
German population of the city, joining their singing socie- 
ties and social clubs. 

After the Civil War, Jewish migration from Eastern Eu- 
rope began. The first group arrived with both funds and skills 
but with different modes of worship. They established Sons of 
Jacob, incorporated in 1875, but often lived in the same neigh- 
borhood as the German Jews. The year 1882 began with the 
arrival by train of some 200 desperate refugees fleeing from 
the Russian Empire, who overwhelmed the resources of the 
Mount Zion Congregation. The city of St. Paul helped feed, 
clothe, and shelter them, and even the Archbishop of St. Paul 
and Minneapolis donated funds for their welfare. The popu- 
lation grew chiefly through chain migration as those newly 
settled sent back funds for their relatives. It was augmented 
through select migration through Galveston and aided by ef- 
forts of Bnai Brith members to find jobs for them. They found 
jobs as peddlers, craftsmen, shopkeepers, and tailors. 

Immigrants settled in two neighborhoods near down- 
town, the West Side and Capitol City areas. Each had numer- 
ous Orthodox synagogues, European-style Talmud Torahs, 
and Socialist clubhouses, and each had a settlement house. In 
both cases, the houses were either founded or supported by 
women who were members of Mount Zion. St. Paul German 
Jews, in general, practiced benevolence at arm’s length. Begin- 
ning in the 1910s, movement to middle class neighborhoods 
occurred. Here within a four block radius could be found a 
Jewish Community Center, a modern Talmud Torah, and the 
Reform and Conservative synagogues (Temple of Aaron, the 
city’s first Conservative synagogue, was founded in 1912). A 
nearby commercial street supported kosher butcher shops and 
other ethnic commerce. 

Although antisemitism was certainly not unknown, par- 
ticularly in the 1920s and 1930s, St. Paul’s large Catholic com- 
munity has generally accommodated Jewish participation in 
civic affairs. Housing restrictions and employment discrimi- 
nation were not as severe as in Minneapolis. 

The city’s Jewish population did not truly unite until 
World War 11. It settled about 400 Displaced Persons after the 
war. Movement toward the western section of the city began 
in the 1940s and toward suburbs south of the Mississippi River 
in the 1960s. Voluntarism was strong during this era: St. Paul 
Section of National Council of Jewish Women (NcJw) 1964 
project at McKinley School served as a model for the Head- 
start program. Russian-speaking immigrants began arriving 
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in the 1970s and were well looked after by the community. 
During the 1960s, the Lubavitchers established a synagogue 
and later a day school. They also maintain Bais Chanah, es- 
tablished in 1971, which draws women from all over the world. 
The community founded a Jewish day school in 1982. Beth 
Jacob, a newer Conservative synagogue, was founded in 1985. 
Norman Coleman was the mayor of St. Paul before his elec- 
tion to the Senate. 


Minneapolis 

Minneapolis’s Jews did not establish a synagogue until 1878 
although the city was incorporated in 1866. Shaarei Tov (later 
Temple Israel) was founded by German Jews who lived south 
of the downtown area near a chain of lakes. They evinced Re- 
form practices as early as the 1880s. Although south Minne- 
apolis had a Romanian Jewish neighborhood until the early 
1950s, Eastern European Jews tended to settle on the north 
side of downtown. The area housed Jews from the 1880s 
through the 1950s. Interestingly, the same area contained pub- 
lic housing near the downtown section, built in the 1930s and 
one quarter of which was reserved for Jews, as well as man- 
sions near the opposite end bordering the city limits. Jews of 
every economic stratum mixed in the public schools, Talmud 
Torah, and in neighborhood businesses. 

The city’s civic structure was tightly controlled by a group 
who had arrived from New England and who developed the 
city’s industries, particularly that of flour milling. They were 
not hospitable to sharing power with the enormous Scandi- 
navian population and certainly not with Jews. A few women 
of intellect were spared this treatment: Nina Morais Cohen, 
daughter of Rabbi Sabato Morais and wife of attorney Emanuel 
Cohen, was a founding member of the Women’s City Club. 
She also founded the Minneapolis chapter of Ncyw in 1894 
and educated a cadre of women, even those of Eastern Euro- 
pean origin. 

It may be a result of this exclusion, or the long-term ef- 
fects of a community unifier such as Rabbi Samuel Deinard, 
Lithuanian-born rabbi of Temple Israel, who attended ser- 
vices at Orthodox synagogues on the second day of Jewish 
holidays and preached in Yiddish, but the German and East- 
ern European Jews of Minneapolis coalesced more rapidly 
and created a strong infrastructure with the full panoply of 
Jewish institutions 

Chief among these was the community-sponsored Min- 
neapolis Talmud Torah, founded in 1894 and renowned for 
its early embrace of teaching Ivrit be-Ivrit and the number of 
students who became rabbis. Beth El (Conservative) Syna- 
gogue, founded in 1921 is also an offshoot of the Talmud 
Torah. The community also supported an orphanage for 
the temporary placement of children in need, a community 
center, Zionist and Socialist meeting halls, numerous syna- 
gogues, loan societies, and a Hachnosses Orchim. An Ortho- 
dox day school was founded in 1944 and a non-denomina- 
tional day school in the 1980s. A number of these institutions 
were beneficiaries of the Minneapolis Jewish Federation, 
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founded in 1930 and representing all persuasions within the 
community. 

Synagogues were established as well. Kenesseth Israel, 
founded in 1891 was the first Orthodox place of worship, and 
Adath Jeshurun became the first Conservative one in 1907. The 
city had at least seven other Orthodox synagogues. 

It took a massive exposé in 1946 by journalist Cary Mc- 
Williams called, “Minneapolis: The Curious Twin” to call at- 
tention to the fact that while St. Paul Jews felt they were full 
civic participants, Minneapolis Jews endured many sorts of 
discrimination. Entire neighborhoods were “off limits” to Jew- 
ish home ownership; the city’s major businesses did not hire 
Jews; organizations such as the Minneapolis Automobile and 
the Minneapolis Athletic Clubs, the Elks, Rotary, and Lions 
Clubs excluded Jews. Even the city’s hospitals denied admit- 
ting privileges to Jewish physicians. One result was the build- 
ing of Mount Sinai Hospital, which opened its doors in 1951. 
The election of Hubert Humphrey in 1945 and the formation of 
the Mayor’s Council on Human Relations did effect a change 
when ordinances to ensure civil rights and discourage hous- 
ing and job discrimination were passed. 

The Jewish community settled about 800 Displaced Per- 
sons after World War 11. It was always hospitable to Zionism, 
and a number of Minneapolitans settled on Kibbutz Kefar 
Blum. The city has the distinction of being home to two na- 
tional presidents of the National Council of Jewish Women. 
Fanny Brin served from 1932 to 1938 and throughout her life 
devoted herself to world disarmament issues. Viola Hymes 
was president during the early 1960s and also served on the 
President’s Commission on the Status of Women. 

The movement to the suburbs began earlier than in 
St. Paul. During the 1950s young families began purchasing 
homes in nearby St. Louis Park. Synagogues and a Jewish 
Community Center soon followed. The torching of North Side 
businesses during the late 1960s hastened Jewish flight. Since 
that time, Jews have continued to move both north and west 
of the city. Two new Reform congregations have also been 
founded, while the Lubavitch sect also gained adherents. The 
community has resettled between 4,000 and 6,000 Jews from 
the Former Soviet Union (Fsu), who in 2004 made up 17 per 
cent of the Jewish population. 

While the Jewish community is still vibrant, the 2004 
Jewish population study found some worrisome features cen- 
tered on integration of members of the Fsu and intermar- 
ried couples. 

Although the rivalry between the cities has abated, they 
still have separate Federation structures and accompany- 
ing beneficiary agencies, a mystery to outsiders. They jointly 
support institutions such as a middle school, Hillel on the 
University of Minnesota campus, the Jewish Community Re- 
lations Council, and the Jewish Historical Society of the Up- 
per Midwest. Rudy *Boschwitz was a U.S. senator and later 
an ambassador. He was defeated in the 1990 and 1996 Senate 
races by another Jew, Paul *Wellstone, who died in 2002 in a 
plane crash as he was running for reelection. 
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Aramean regions and cities, c. 15th century B.C.E. 


Thus, the historical significance of the Arameans began 
only at the end of the second and beginning of the first mil- 
lennia B.c.£. At this time independent Aramean states arose 
in Syria: the biblical Aram-Zobah, Aram Beth-Rehob, Aram- 
Maacah (11 Sam. 10:6), and (slightly later) *Aram-Damascus; 
and in Mesopotamia: e.g., Bit-Adini (biblical *Beth-Eden; 
Amos 1:5) above the Euphrates bend, Bit-Bahiani (capital: 
*Gozan; cf. 11 Kings 17:6) and Bit-Halupé in the Habor region, 
Hindan and Suhu (biblical Shuah; Gen. 25:2) on the Middle Eu- 
phrates, Bit-Zamani on the Upper Tigris, and Bit-Dakuri and 
Bit-Iakin near the Persian Gulf. Various Arameans, or closely 
related tribes, are known to have played an important role in 
Babylonia; such were the *Chaldeans (though some dispute 
the extent of their closeness to the Arameans) and the Pekod 
of the Bible (Jer. 50:21; Ezek. 23:23; Akkadian Puqudu). 

For the century spanning the turn of the millennium, the 
Arameans challenged the very existence of the Assyrian king- 
dom, which reached its nadir under Ashur-Rabi 11 and Tiglath- 
Pileser 11. However, at the same time the Aramean expansion 
itself was being checked in the west by David, who dealt a pow- 
erful blow, thrice defeating Hadadezer, king of Aram-Zobah, 
and his allies, bringing them into vassalage. A few genera- 
tions later, Ashur-Dan 11 (934-912 B.C.E.) and Adad-Nirari 11 
(911-891 B.C.E.) were able to relieve the Aramean pressure on 
Assyria, especially on its western flank. In the next half cen- 
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tury, during the reigns of Ashurnasirpal 11 (883-859 B.C.E.) 
and, particularly, *Shalmaneser 111 (858-824 B.c.E.), the As- 
syrians succeeded in subjugating the Aramean states in Syria, 
on the one hand, and Babylonia, on the other. 

The combined evidence of Aramaic documents from 
the ninth-eighth centuries B.c.z. and Assyrian sources illu- 
minates the structure and political constellation of the vari- 
ous Aramean and neo-Hittite states in Syria — their rivalries 
and alliances. The outstanding kingdom in southern Syria was 
Aram-Damascus, while in the north such Aramean states as 
Hadrach (cf. Zech. 9:1) and, particularly, Arpad (11 Kings 18:34; 
19:13) rose to power. In the ninth-eighth centuries B.c.E., even 
in such states of neo-Hittite foundation as Yadi-Sam/al (capital: 
modern Zenjirli) in the north and *Hamath in Middle Syria, 
an Aramaizing process evolved, resulting in the gradual ac- 
ceptance of Aramaic personal names and script equally with 
the neo-Hittite. In the second half of the 8 century, *Tiglath- 
Pileser 111 (745-727 B.c.E.) reduced the independent Aramean 
kingdoms to mere vassal states or Assyrian provinces. Still, in 
720 B.C.E. revolts in former Aramean lands, such as Damas- 
cus, Arpad, and perhaps even Yadi-Sam/al (with the partici- 
pation of Samaria), broke out against the rule of Sargon 11. In 
southern Mesopotamia in the later part of the eighth century, 
various Aramean tribes waged war against Assyria, only to 
suffer defeat and exile in large numbers. 
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MINNESOTA, USS. state in the north central tier with about 
4.9 million inhabitants of which the Jewish population is 
roughly 42,000. (The 2004 Twin Cities’ Jewish Population 
Study found 10,900 Jews in St. Paul and 29,100 in Minneapo- 
lis. It is estimated that about 1,000 Jews live in outstate towns, 
chiefly Duluth and Rochester). While they make up less than 
1% of the state's population, Jews comprise about 1.7% of the 
Twin Cities metropolitan area. 

While isolated Jewish fur traders were not rare, the first 
Jewish community was established in St. Paul, the northern- 
most steamboat landing on the Mississippi. They found little 
prejudice in a frontier town and by 1856 formed Mount Zion 
Hebrew Congregation. Minneapolis just upriver did not grow 
until the advent of the railroad system. Its pioneer synagogue, 
Shaarei Tov (later Temple Israel), was not founded until 1878. 

These Jewish pioneers arrived from the eastern and 
southern United States and from Germanic lands with some 
capital. They became clothing and dry goods merchants, fur 
traders and cigar makers. Some took part in civic affairs. Im- 
poverished Eastern Europeans arrived beginning in 1882. The 
population grew chiefly through chain migration as those 
newly settled sent back funds for their relatives. It was aug- 
mented through select migration through Galveston. The 
newly arrived worked as craftsmen and on railroads, they 
peddled, collected scrap metal, and sewed in factories. Jews 
tended not to be employed in the giant state industries, such 
as lumber, flour milling, and iron mining. 

Jews filtered into market towns, such as Austin, Albert 
Lea, and Mankato, serving as clothing and dry goods pur- 
veyors, hide and fur merchants, and scrap metal dealers. Af- 
ter iron ore was discovered nearby, Duluth’s Jewish popula- 
tion soared, reaching a peak of about 4,000. This discovery 
provided the impetus for Duluth’s Jews to move inland to 
newly created towns, such as Virginia, Hibbing, Chisholm, 
and Eveleth, where they became merchants. Each town once 
supported a synagogue between about 1905 and the 1950s. The 
most famous Iron Ranger is undoubtedly Bob Dylan (Robert 
Zimmerman), who was born and raised in Hibbing. Roches- 
ter, renowned for its Mayo Clinic, also has maintained a syna- 
gogue. Its population is more transient due to the high propor- 
tion of physicians in training at the Mayo Clinic. The state had 
a peak Jewish population of about 44,000 in 1937. While there 
has been migration to Sun Cities, it received a modest influx 
of displaced persons after World War 11 and a large number of 
Jews from the Former Soviet Union (Fsv). In 2004, this group 
comprised 17% of the Twin Cities’ Jewish population. 

By the 1930s, Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Duluth all had 
established Federations, which supported social service, edu- 
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cational, and defense institutions. Religious institutions and 
social clubs flourished as well, and Herzl Camp with its Zionist 
orientation attracted Jewish youth from all over the Upper 
Midwest. The weekly American Jewish World, established in 
1912, is still published. 

The gubernatorial election of 1938 between Harold Stas- 
sen and Elmer Benson used vicious antisemitic cartoons to 
vilify several of Benson's Jewish supporters. The Minnesota 
Jewish Council (now called the Jewish Community Relations 
Council) was created soon after to counter organized antisem- 
itism. The situation changed dramatically after Hubert Hum- 
phrey was elected mayor of Minneapolis in 1945 and instituted 
reforms that were repeated at the state level. Since then, Jews 
have actively engaged in running for political office. In 1961, 
Arthur Naftalin was elected mayor of Minneapolis. St. Paul 
elected Larry Cohen mayor in 1972, a position that hitherto 
was an Irish Catholic stronghold. Rudy *Boschwitz, elected 
in 1978, was the state's first Jewish senator. Ironically, he was 
defeated by another Jew, Paul *Wellstone, in 1990 in a race 
in which the Jewish identity of Wellstone, who was married 
to a non-Jewish woman became an issue. The tactic (a nasty 
letter campaign) backfired against Boschwitz, and Wellstone 
went to the Senate. Wellstone triumphed over Boschwitz a 
second time in 1996. Norm Coleman won in 2002 over the 
successor to Wellstone, who had died during the campaign. 
So in a state where Jews make up less than 1% of the popula- 
tion, Jewish candidates for U.S. Senate faced each other three 
times in a dozen years. 

Today, the Minnesota Jewish community can be char- 
acterized as generally prosperous with great population sta- 
bility, and a high level of support for communal institutions. 
The University of Minnesota has a Center for Jewish Studies. 
The Jay Phillips Center for Jewish-Christian Learning at the 
University of St. Thomas and St. John’s College promote in- 
terfaith understanding. The Jewish Historical Society of the 
Upper Midwest interprets the region’s Jewish history for Jews 
and non-Jews alike. 
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Nevertheless, there are major challenges such as integrat- 
ing the Jews from the Fsu into the general Jewish community 
and devising ways of embracing the intermarried and their 
children. Only by inculcating both with a sense of allegiance 
to Jewish communal institutions will the Minnesota Jewish 
community remain healthy in the 21°t century. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Berman & L.M. Schloff, Jews in Minne- 
sota (2002); L.M. Schloff, “And Prairie Dogs Weren't Kosher”: Jewish 
Women in the Upper Midwest Since 1854 (1997); W.G. Plaut, The Jews 
in Minnesota-the First Seventy-Five Years (1959); Twin Cities Jewish 
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MINNITH (Heb. n°), one of the farthest limits of the area 
in which Jephthah smote the Ammonites (Judg. 11:33). The 
wheat of Minnith was traded in exchange for goods from Tyre 
(Ezek. 27:17). Eusebius (Onom. 132:2) locates the place at the 
fourth Roman mile on the road from Heshbon to Philadelphia 
(Rabbath-Ammon). It has accordingly been placed at Khirbat 
el-Hantttiyya in the fertile Heshbon plain, 6 mi. (c. 9% km.) 
north-northeast of Hisban. The earlier identification with 
Umm al-Hanafish has generally been abandoned. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: C.R. Conder, Survey of Eastern Palestine 
(1889), 246ff.; Schultze, in: PJB, 28 (1932), 75; Abel, Geog, 2 (1938), 
388; Glueck, in: AASOR, 18/19 (1939), 161-62; Hentschke, in: zDPv, 76 
(1960), 122; Press, Erez, $.v.; EM, S.V. (incl. bibl.). 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


MINOR, OSIP S. (Joseph; 1861-1932), Russian revolutionary 
and a leader of the Social Revolutionary Party. Born in Minsk, 
he was the son of Rabbi S.Z. *Minor. While still a student at 
the University of Moscow, he joined the “People’s Will” (Nar- 
odnaya Volya) Society. In 1883 he was arrested for the first 
time, and in 1887 he was exiled to Siberia. After participating 
in a rebellion of exiles in Yakutsk, he was sentenced to forced 
labor for life (1889). Freed in 1896, he was banned from liv- 
ing in European Russia. In 1900 he nevertheless returned to 
Russia and settled in Vilna. He resumed his revolutionary ac- 
tivities, traveled abroad, and was one of the organizers of the 
Social Revolutionary Party. In 1909 he was again arrested as 
a result of the intervention of the czarist agent Y.F. *Azeff and 
was sentenced to ten years’ forced labor. He was freed at the 
time of the Revolution of 1917 and was briefly mayor of Mos- 
cow. Minor left Russia in 1919 after the Bolshevik victory and 
settled in France, where he became chairman of the Society 
for Assistance to Exiles and Political Prisoners in Russia. He 
died in Paris. His book Eto bylo davno (“It Was Long Ago”) 
appeared posthumously in 1933. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sotsialisticheskiy Vestnik, 19 (1932), 16; V. 
Chernov, Yidishe Tuer in der Partey Sotsial Revolutsionern (1948), 
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MINOR, SOLOMON ZALMAN (Zalkind; 1826-1900), 


writer and scholar, one of the pioneers of the Russian-Jewish 
intelligentsia. As a youth, he entered the newly opened gov- 
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ernment rabbinical seminary in Vilna and was one of its first 
two graduates — he was later a Talmud teacher in the seminary. 
Through the efforts of the maskilim he was elected *Kazyonny 
ravvin (“government-appointed rabbi”) of the Minsk commu- 
nity in 1859. There he opened a Saturday school and a public 
library. One of the first to preach in Russian in the synagogue, 
he became well known for his sermons, which were published 
in book form and served as models for other rabbis (“The Voice 
of Happiness,’ 1862, and “Speeches,” 1895). Minor was active 
in the promotion of the *Haskalah in Minsk, and in 1869 he 
was invited to serve as rabbi in Moscow. In the early 1890s, 
when the Jews of Moscow were persecuted, he interceded 
with the authorities on behalf of his community and was con- 
sequently expelled from Moscow on the order of the governor 
of the city, the Grand Duke Sergei. He then returned to Vilna 
and continued his literary activity there. Minor published 
many articles in the Russian-Jewish and the Hebrew press, 
for the most part under the name “Remez.” He conducted a 
debate with antisemites (including the priest *Lutostansky) 
and was a friend of Tolstoy and directed his studies in Hebrew 
and the Bible. He was one of the first Jewish scholars to work 
in the field of the history of Russian Jewry. His son LAZAR 
(ELIEZER) MINOR was a professor of nervous diseases and 
another son, Osip *Minor, was a leader of the Social Revolu- 
tionary Party. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Slutsky in: He-Avar, 7 (1960), 29-48; S. 
Guenzburg, in: Knizhki Voskhoda, 2 (1901), 128-35; A. Katzenelson, 
in: Yevreyskaya Starina, 2 (1909), 175-88. 

[Yehuda Slutsky] 


MINORCA, Mediterranean island of the Balearic group. The 
earliest information about the Jews on the island dates from 
418 c.E. when Severus, the bishop of Minorca, reports on the 
victory of Christianity in the island. The agitation he fomented 
led to the destruction of the synagogue. Many Jews, especially 
the women, died for their faith: a few succeeded in hiding in 
the forests and caves. According to Severus he gained 540 Jews 
for Christianity. While it existed, the community was orga- 
nized as a national group under the leadership of a “defensor”: 
the last, Theodore, acted as *archisynagogos. There is no infor- 
mation available on the Jews during the Byzantine and Muslim 
rule. When Minorca was reconquered by the Christians dur- 
ing the reign of James 1 of Aragon, he received help from the 
Jews to equip the expedition. Most of the later history of the 
Jews of Minorca is closely connected with that of their coreli- 
gionists in *Majorca. In 1319 King Sancho I declared that they 
and the Jews of the nearby island of Ibiza were to be included 
in all the levies imposed upon them by the communal lead- 
ers of Majorca. The Jews shared the sufferings of the general 
population when Minorca was almost depleted of its inhabit- 
ants during the *Black Death (1348). After the disorders which 
swept Spain in 1391, there were apparently no Jews on the is- 
land. Nevertheless, a number of Judaizers in Minorca were 
sentenced by the Inquisition of Majorca which maintained 
a commission at Mahon. A small Jewish community existed 
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again in Minorca during the temporary English occupation 
in the 18 century (1720-56; 1762-81). 
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MINORITY BLOC (1922-30), political alliance of represen- 
tatives of the national minorities in Poland created with the 
aim of obtaining representation in the Sejm corresponding to 
their numbers in the population - up to 40%. The Bloc was 
formed in 1922 in reaction to the election regulations issued 
under the pressure of the extreme nationalist bloc led by the 
clergymen Lutoslawski, which sought to present to the world 
an artificial image of a monolithic national state. In the map- 
ping of the constituencies there was blatant discrimination be- 
tween the Polish ethnographic region and the mixed regions, 
as well as the intentional addition of rural and urban units 
to the disadvantage of scattered minorities such as the Jews 
and the Germans. The common objective of assuring their 
national rights enabled the parties to overcome the wide dif- 
ferences which prevailed among the various ethnic sections 
and to establish a countrywide bloc. Its initiator was the Ger- 
man Hasbach, and its executor and organizer was the Zionist 
leader Yizhak *Gruenbaum. The Ukrainians of Galicia boycot- 
ted the elections because in theory they did not yet recognize 
the Polish government; the Zionists of Galicia therefore pre- 
sented their own national list. On the other hand, in Congress 
Poland and in the Belorussian border regions (“Kresy”) the 
overwhelming majority of the Jewish public, with the excep- 
tion of the *Folkspartei, the *Bund, and the *Po’alei Zion, sup- 
ported the Bloc. The Poles regarded this union as a hostile act 
because they suspected its partners of irredentist tendencies 
and anti-national aims. The elections brought an impressive 
victory for the Minority Bloc, which won 66 seats, including 
17 Jewish ones. The drastic defeat of the Polish lists was most 
evident in the mixed border regions. In eastern Galicia 15 Jew- 
ish representatives were elected as a result of the Ukrainians’ 
abstention and in western Galicia two, so that the “Jewish club” 
consisted of 34 seats in the Sejm and 12 in the Senate. Dur- 
ing the parliamentary term of 1922-27 only loose links were 
maintained between the minority “clubs,” because the policy 
of all the Polish factions was to achieve the dissolution of 
the Bloc either by fomenting disunion within its ranks or by 
promising to fulfill specific demands. In 1923 Premier Sikor- 
ski, who headed the Leftist coalition, attempted to win over 
the Ukrainians and the Belorussians, while in 1925 the *Grab- 
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ski government endeavored to attract the Jews by means of 
an “agreement” which became known as the *Ugoda. In 1926 
Marshal Pilsudski came to power in the wake of the May coup 
détat. The new regime adopted the slogan of “moral improve- 
ment” (sanacja) and attempted to form a wide public front for 
constructive purposes. However, the hopes which had been 
aroused among the national minorities rapidly melted away 
when the weakening of parliamentary government became 
apparent and the promises to fulfill national aspirations in 
culture and education did not materialize. With the approach 
of the elections of March 1928 a second Minority Bloc was or- 
ganized. On this occasion it was joined by the Ukrainians of 
Galicia, and their representative, Dmitri Levitsky, became the 
active colleague of Gruenbaum and Hasbach. In the mean- 
time, however, conditions had changed. A split, arising out 
of social differences, had occurred within the minorities. This 
prevented the affiliation of the Radicals, and the Bloc thus be- 
came an association of political parties instead of whole na- 
tional groupings. The representation of the Jews was also re- 
duced as a result of the departure of all the Galician Zionists, 
who formed their own national list, and the pro-government 
bloc consisting of Agudat Israel, the Folkspartei, and a fac- 
tion of the organization of merchants and craftsmen. In ad- 
dition to this there were Orthodox and assimilationist Jewish 
circles that preferred to vote directly for the government list. 
These differences were responsible for a sharp decrease in the 
number of Jewish representatives: seven in the Minority Bloc; 
and six in the National List of Galicia. The other lists did not 
obtain a single seat. 

After the third Sejm was unexpectedly dissolved by the 
president before the end of its term, new elections were held 
in 1930 in an atmosphere of growing political suppression. In- 
ternal frictions rendered the establishment of a countrywide 
Zionist list impossible. Among the Ukrainians radical nation- 
alistic feelings were expressed in the thesis that since they con- 
stituted a majority in their regions, it was not in their inter- 
est to maintain a union with scattered minority groups. The 
Zionists of Congress Poland under the leadership of Gruen- 
baum joined forces in six regions with the German minority 
of central and western Poland - a substitute for the former 
comprehensive Minority Bloc. The economic businessmen 
list of Agudat Israel, the Folkspartei, and the merchants also 
increased their strength. The government employed harsh 
measures against the candidates of the reduced Minority Bloc, 
who did not secure more than two seats. The Zionists of Gali- 
cia only succeeded in obtaining four seats. Thus ended the at- 
tempt to unite the minorities in a common political campaign, 
and in the relations between the Jews and the other minority 
groups there were increasing differences, estrangement, and 
even hostility as a result of the economic and political suffo- 
cation of the masses. 
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MINORITY RIGHTS, rights enjoyed by Jews and other eth- 
nic minorities between the two world wars in some countries, 
mainly eastern and southeastern Europe, according to the pro- 
visions of the minorities treaties at the Versailles Peace Con- 
ference, 1919. In all the other states the treatment of minority 
nationals was regarded as an internal matter, subject only to 
the state’s own laws and not to international law. In those states 
which were bound, between the two world wars, by the mi- 
norities treaties, Jews and other minority nationals were guar- 
anteed certain minimal rights, and the *League of Nations cre- 
ated a machinery for supervising their implementation. These 
were rights granted in addition to civil, political, and religious 
freedoms. Whereas the *French Revolution and *Napoleon 
brought *emancipation of the individual in parts of Europe as 
an equal citizen of the state, the minority rights expanded the 
concept of equality to include ethnic and cultural distinctions 
within the territory of the state. These national rights differed 
from medieval *autonomy in that the latter presupposed a so- 
ciety that is subdivided into corporations, each of which lives 
according to its own distinct law. The minority rights, on the 
other hand, posited an egalitarian society, where the individual 
enjoyed individual rights plus his rights as a person belonging 
to an ethnic or religious minority. The proponents of the idea 
gave it widely differing interpretations. Minority rights tended 
to embrace largely secular, as opposed to religious, elements; 
therefore the terms cultural, national, ethnic, or linguistic are 
interchangeable with the term minority. 


Development of the Idea 

The idea originated at the beginning of the 20" century in the 
multi-national states of Eastern Europe where it was impos- 
sible to carve out territorial units to accommodate particular 
ethnic groups. Karl Renner, an Austrian socialist, published 
in 1902 his Der Kampf der oesterreichischen Nationen um den 
Staat in which he developed the proposition that national af- 
filiation was primarily a personal and not a territorial matter. 
He therefore advocated that the state represent a federation 
of nationalities, without separation of state and nationality, 
similar to the separation of Church and state. Since the Jews 
represented an extraterritorial minority par excellence the idea 
that they constitute a distinct nationality and are therefore en- 
titled to a special national existence appealed very strongly to 
East European Jewish intellectuals. Chaim *Zhitlowsky and 
Simon *Dubnow in Russia, and Nathan *Birnbaum in Aus- 
tria, attracted at first only a small group of intellectuals to their 
ideas of national autonomy. Zhitlowsky, an émigré socialist 
revolutionary, sought to synthesize socialism with nationalism 
as early as 1883. He demanded for Jews “national equal rights 
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with all peoples” and asserted that only through the Yiddish 
language could the social and national revival of the Jewish 
people be effected. He maintained that one could remain iden- 
tified with the Jewish nationality even if abandoning the Jew- 
ish religion. He urged the Jewish masses to participate in the 
class struggle as a national unit. Alone among the cosmopoli- 
tan Jewish socialists he favored national socialism. 

In 1897 he began publishing philosophical studies in Jew- 
ish history and a comprehensive program of action which later 
appeared in book form as Pisma o starom i novom yevreystvie 
(“Letters on Old and Modern Judaism,” 1907). His main thesis 
was that national consciousness consists mainly of spiritual- 
cultural determinants and that these national characteristics 
can be maintained by the Jews in the future in the lands of 
their dispersion, just as they have survived the lack of terri- 
tory or unity of language since the end of the second com- 
monwealth. After emancipation of the individual the Jews as a 
group should be granted national self-government within the 
framework of the state along with other national minorities. 
His secularization of the national idea as opposed to those who 
saw the essence of Judaism in religion, and his optimistic view 
of the future of Judaism in the Diaspora, were the main under- 
pinnings of his insistence on national cultural autonomy. 


Popular Movement 
These meager beginnings in academic speculation turned into 
a powerful popular movement during the 1905 revolution in 
Russia (1904-07), petered out from 1907 to 1914, and then 
gained in volume in both east and west during World War 1. 
A number of middle-class parties and socialists tended to- 
ward “*assimilation’; i.e. they sought only civil and political 
rights, and shied away from nationalist identification. Before 
long, however, *autonomism developed into a mighty stream; 
most Jewish parties adopted Diaspora nationalist plans in their 
platforms. The League for Equal Rights for Jews, consisting 
of middle-class liberals and Zionists, met illegally in 1905 and 
declared in favor of “civil, political, and national rights... the 
freedom of national-cultural self-determination... a com- 
prehensive kehillah autonomy, freedom of language and of 
school education.” This was adopted despite the wishes of 
the top leadership which was anti-nationalistic. The Zionists, 
too, at their conference in *Helsingfors, Finland, in 1906, de- 
manded “the recognition of the Jewish nationality with the 
right of self-government in all affairs of Jewish life.” This was 
achieved although large segments of political Zionists clung to 
the doctrine that creative Jewish living was possible in Pales- 
tine only. In 1918 the Zionist headquarters issued the “Copen- 
hagen Manifesto,” which demanded a national home in Pales- 
tine, and in all other countries full equality of rights, including 
“national autonomy, cultural, social, and political, for the Jew- 
ish population of countries largely settled by Jews, as well as 
of all other countries whose Jewish population demands it”; 
and admission into the “League of Free Nations.” 

The followers of Dubnow’s Diaspora nationalism formed 
the *Folkspartei (People’s Party) in 1906, only to remain a 
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mere handful. The *Bund in Russia, Poland, and Lithuania 
was organized in 1897. Though it initially had made the class 
struggle paramount in its program, it soon became a major 
protagonist of autonomism, with especial emphasis on Yid- 
dish as the national language. The proletarian Zionist groups, 
the *Jewish Socialist Workers’ Party (Sejmists), the *Jew- 
ish Social Democratic Party, *Poalei Zion, and the *Zionist 
Socialist Workers’ Party, more or less hesitantly, also came 
around to demand national self-determination. Similar agita- 
tion took place in Austrian Jewry and to a lesser extent in the 
Ottoman Empire and the United States. Thus in the space of 
less than two decades national autonomy grew from a mere 
theory into a mass movement. During World War 1 activity 
was transferred to the west. In the United States, after several 
years of numerous meetings, the *American Jewish Congress 
was organized in 1918 to present the Jewish case for Pales- 
tine and minority rights for the Jews of Europe at the Peace 
Conference. They adopted a “Jewish Bill of Rights” to be pre- 
sented to the conference. In addition to guarantees of equal 
civil, political, religious, and national rights, it proposed au- 
tonomous management of communal institutions by minori- 
ties, respect for the languages of ethnic groups, and no dis- 
crimination against Sabbath observance. Whereas in the U.S. 
a modicum of accommodations was arrived at between the 
nationalists and the members of the non-nationalist *Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee, no such rapprochement was achieved 
in England or France. 


At the Peace Conference 

At the Versailles Conference the Jews assumed leadership in 
the struggle for minority rights. Delegations and petitions 
from Jews in many countries began to arrive in Paris. Immedi- 
ately an attempt was made to form a united front, and a Com- 
mittee of Jewish Delegations (*Comité des Délégations Juives) 
was formed. Most of the erstwhile opponents bowed to the de- 
sires of the East European Jews who were directly concerned. 
The French and British delegations, who refused to join the 
Committee of Jewish Delegations, agreed not to oppose ac- 
tively the efforts of the majority to attain national rights. 


Minority Treaties 

After prolonged and stubborn negotiations that lasted in some 
cases until 1923, minorities treaties were signed by the newly 
created states of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Romania, Yugosla- 
via, and Greece; and by the defeated states of Austria, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, and Turkey; declarations of willingness to abide by 
minority stipulations were secured from Lithuania, Latvia, Es- 
tonia, Albania, and several other localities. Iraq made its Mi- 
norities Declaration when it became independent in 1932. The 
Polish Minority Treaty became the model for all the rest. It had 
12 articles. Some of them dealt with the basic civil, political, 
and religious rights of minorities. The specific rights of mi- 
nority nations were dealt with in detail. Polish nationals were 
to have the free use “of any language in private intercourse, in 
commerce, in religion, in the press, or in publications of any 
kind, or at public meetings.” Minority nationals were guaran- 
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teed “the use of their own language, either orally or in writ- 
ing, before the courts.” They were also authorized “to establish 
and control, at their own expense, charitable, educational, re- 
ligious and social institutions, with the right to use their own 
language and to exercise their religion freely therein” Minori- 
ties were guaranteed the right to establish schools in their own 
language, and to obtain an equitable share of public funds for 
their “educational, religious, and charitable purposes.” Finally, 
in view of the special position of the Jews in Poland, who were 
not concentrated in any one area in compact masses but were 
diffused over the entire country, and in view of Polish anti- 
semitism, two special “Jewish articles” were inserted to safe- 
guard their unique position. Article 10 read: 


Educational Committees appointed locally by the Jewish com- 
munities of Poland will, subject to the general control of the 
State, provide for the distribution of the proportional share of 
public funds allocated to Jewish schools in accordance with 
article 9, and for the organization and management of these 
schools. 


Article 11 provided that: “Jews shall not be compelled to per- 
form any act which constitutes a violation of their Sabbath,” 
with specific reference to attendance at courts of law, and elec- 
tions or registration for electoral or other purposes. Other ar- 
ticles dealt with enforcement. The minority obligations must 
be recognized as fundamental law of the country. Infractions 
were to be supervised by the League of Nations, and mem- 
ber-states of the League Council were entitled to appeal to a 
world court. Some of the other countries resolutely resisted 
the minorities provisions, but were forced to sign them. The 
“Jewish articles” were omitted in some treaties. There was 
general satisfaction among Jews with the provisions of the 
Minorities Treaties. Some were jubilant over the new era that 
had dawned to enable them to live their own lives and to de- 
velop their own culture. 


Implementation of Treaty Provisions 

The minorities system represented a remarkable experiment 
in international control that lasted some 20 years. With all its 
faults, substantive and procedural, it could have developed 
into a major force for minority protection. However, it crum- 
bled along with the League of Nations that sponsored it. The 
system helped prevent serious disturbances by providing mi- 
norities an outlet in the international provisions for resolving 
grievances and by serving as a brake on oppressive chauvin- 
ism. In most minority states there were provisions for national 
education, and protection against undesirable assimilation, 
and some of them experimented, on their own initiative, in 
autonomous minority institutions on a considerable scale. The 
main weakness lay in the refusal of minority states to act on 
their international pledges in good faith. Some of the substan- 
tive provisions of the Minority Treaties lacked precision. The 
procedure in hearing complaints was faulty. The League itself 
did not pursue recalcitrant states with proper vigor. Only the 
Permanent Court of International Justice at The Hague tried 
valiantly, in two cases brought before it, to preserve decency 
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and public order. All this was to no avail. In 1934 the world was 
stunned by the declaration of Col. Jozef Beck (Polish minister 
of foreign affairs) renouncing minority obligations. The whole 
structure toppled along with the League of Nations. World 
War 11 put an abrupt end to the experiment. 


Treatment of Jews by Countries 

The Jews had been most instrumental in the promulgation of 
minority rights. They set out full of hope for a new deal. They 
were the ones to be most disappointed. Unlike other minori- 
ties they did not constitute a threat to the state by irredentist 
or restoration dreams. Except for three cases, they did not re- 
sort to petitioning Geneva on their grievances, as did other 
minorities; they feared antagonizing their governments. Only 
Estonia excelled in granting its minorities, including the Jews, 
complete autonomy. A chair of Jewish studies was established 
there at the University of Dorpat (*Tartu). 


LATVIA. Although Latvia by a law of 1921 narrowed the grant 
of rights, including minority rights, to those who could prove 
residence over a period of 20 years, it provided liberal allow- 
ances for minority schools until 1934. The Education Law 
of 1919 provided for compulsory education in the language of 
the family. Central and local authorities were to establish such 
schools and to bear the necessary expense. Such a class was 
to be established if at least 30 pupils were enrolled. The mi- 
nority section of the ministry of education had a Jewish divi- 
sion, its head nominated by the Jews, subject to the approval of 
the Council of Ministers. The Jewish educational system 
thrived. This autonomy, however, was limited to schools; Lat- 
via never enacted laws regarding cultural, religious, and wel- 
fare organizations of minorities. In 1934, with the abolition of 
the democratic regime, school autonomy was virtually nullified 
by a new law which provided that paid officials of the state ad- 
minister minorities school systems, that a child be instructed 
in his family’s language provided he could express his thoughts 
in that language, and that state and local subventions to minor- 
ity education not exceed their ratio in the population. 


LITHUANIA. In Lithuania, too, there was at first a great surge 
of hope when the constitution in 1922 granted to minorities 
autonomy and the right to levy taxes. Autonomous Jewish 
communities, already recognized by law in 1920, were allowed 
to administer their own cultural, welfare, social, and educa- 
tional affairs. These communities were united into a national 
council with a minister of state for Jewish affairs who could 
levy taxes for Jewish needs and exercised some authority in 
school affairs. The schools were under the ministry of edu- 
cation. The national and municipal authorities were charged 
with subventing the Jewish schools. They were entitled to em- 
ploy Yiddish in government offices. All this exuberant activity 
in national self-determination came to a halt after only two 
years. In 1924 both the Jewish national council and the min- 
istry of Jewish affairs were abolished. The following year the 
local communal organizations were disbanded. Only a modi- 
cum of school autonomy remained. 
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POLAND AND OTHER COUNTRIES. In Poland antisemitism 
was rampant, especially in the economic sphere. Almost all 
Polish parties obstinately opposed the granting of equal mi- 
nority treatment for Jews. The government did not open public 
schools in Hebrew or Yiddish. The school system established 
by the Jews themselves was subsidized very grudgingly and in 
diminishing manner. Jewish religious communities were per- 
mitted to deal with cultural and social matters and to organize 
a council of all congregations. Such a council, however, never 
convened. Most odious was the limitation of the numbers of 
Jewish students at state universities by a *numerus clausus. De- 
spite all these restrictions and an endemic poverty, the Jews of 
Poland succeeded in maintaining a vibrant cultural life and a 
thriving network of schools in both Yiddish and Hebrew. In 
Romania the government disclaimed antisemitic tendencies, 
yet tolerated the most virulent attacks by Jew-baiting parties. 
The Romanian language was forced upon Jewish children in 
schools; the religious sensibilities of Jewish students were vio- 
lated. In the higher schools of learning a tacit numerus clau- 
sus prevailed. Yugoslavia respected the rights of its Jewish 
minority. Apart from Nazi Germany, Hungary was the only 
state which introduced a numerus clausus for Jews not only 
in practice but by official legislation. 

In Turkey the right not to appear in court or to transact 
legal business on their holidays was vouchsafed the Jews. The 
autonomy enjoyed by Jews for many centuries was gradually 
narrowed by the new nationalist regime. Turkish was made the 
language of instruction in schools. Schools could be directed 
only by Turkish nationals. In 1926 Turkey renounced its mi- 
nority obligations. The office of the *hakham bashi, the chief 
rabbi, was abolished and with it the unified organization of 
the Jewish communities. Iraq granted to religious congrega- 
tions the right to form schools in the language of their mem- 
bers. Jewish and Armenian minorities were granted certain 
autonomous rights. 


IN SOVIET RUSSIA. Due to unsettled conditions in Russia 
during the period of the Peace Conference no arrangements 
were made there for minorities protection. The country itself, 
however, experienced inordinate agitation for minority rights 
during the revolutions of 1917. Again the Jews were most ac- 
tive. Hundreds of meetings and conferences were held as if to 
celebrate the new-found freedom. On April 3, 1917, Alexander 
Kerensky, head of the Provisional Government, published a 
decree removing all restrictions based on “religion, sect, or 
nationality.” All Jewish parties, middle-class or proletarian, 
gradually united on the question of autonomy. At the end of 
July 1917 a preliminary conference agreed upon a platform for 
a Russian Jewish congress to be convened soon. It proposed 
an elaboration of “the fundamentals of Jewish self-govern- 
ment in Russia; the determination of legal guarantees for the 
Jewish national minority,” as well as the communal organiza- 
tion of Russian Jewry, and the civil and national rights of the 
Jews in Poland, Palestine, and Romania. The congress never 
took place due to the seizure of power by the Bolsheviks. On 
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Nov. 15, 1917, the new Soviet government issued the Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Peoples which proclaimed the principle 
of national self-determination, even to the point of secession. 
In the Ukraine the Jews were the leading spirits in a flurry of 
legislative plans designed to establish national-personal au- 
tonomy as a fundamental law. On Jan. 9, 1918, the Ukrainian 
parliament enacted into law a detailed set of articles prepared 
by the Jewish secretariat. It all came to naught, however, in 
the political turmoil that ensued with the occupation of the 
Ukraine by the Germans. It fell to Soviet Russia to launch an 
experiment in autonomy for minorities on a vast scale. The So- 
viet government departed from the personal principle of mi- 
nority rights, namely, that they would apply to all members of a 
particular nationality throughout the country, and proclaimed, 
instead, the rights of territorial nationalities. A soviet or a re- 
gion with a national majority could enjoy cultural autonomy. 
Since the Jews were scattered all over the country in the large 
cities, this privilege did not apply to them. Only in hamlets and 
villages or certain regions where they constituted a majority 
did they enjoy linguistic, judicial, and educational self-rule. 
Jews had 67 courts of their own where the official language was 
Yiddish. In the late 1930s they had five autonomous regions in 
the Ukraine and the Crimea and 224 local Jewish soviets. In 
1931, 160,000 pupils attended Yiddish schools. The high point 
of this policy was reached in 1927 when *Birobidzhan, a terri- 
tory in eastern Siberia, was proclaimed a Jewish autonomous 
region inviting Jewish settlers. None of these efforts, however, 
were directed at the perpetuation of Jewish identity. On the 
contrary, the stated purpose of the Soviet government and of 
the *yevsektsiya (the Jewish sections of the ruling Communist 
Party) was to eradicate Judaism in favor of atheism and Com- 
munism. The Yiddish courts aimed at weaning the Jews away 
from their accustomed rabbinic courts. The schools proscribed 
all religious and traditional Jewish content. They declined rap- 
idly before World War 11 and were not reopened after the war. 
In the last years of the Stalin era all vestiges of Jewish national 
life were cruelly obliterated. 

In the Western world the demand for minority rights was 
seldom heard. There the Jews were satisfied with civil rights 
and the freedom to foster their own religion and culture. 


After World War 11 

In the *United Nations, which after World War 11 succeeded 
the League of Nations, no minority rights provisions sur- 
vived. Instead, emphasis was put on human rights, concern- 
ing all men, including members of the majority nation. In 
1966 an International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights 
was drawn up, which in its 27" paragraph stipulates that “in 
those States in which ethnic, religious, or linguistic minori- 
ties exist, persons belonging to such minorities shall not be 
denied the right, in community with the other members of 
their group, to enjoy their own culture, to profess and practice 
their own religion, or to use their own language.” This provi- 
sion is binding on member-states of the uN which sign and 
ratify the Covenant. 
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[Isaac Levitats] 


MINOR PROPHETS, a collection of the books of 12 proph- 
ets: *Hosea, *Joel, *Amos, *Obadiah, *Jonah, *Micah, *Na- 
hum, *Habbakuk, *Zephaniah, *Haggai, *Zechariah, and 
*Malachi. This collection counts as a single book (the last) 
of the second division - the Prophets (Heb. Nevi’im) —- of 
the Palestinian Canon. In the Alexandrian Canon (according 
to the Septuagint), Minor Prophets, again as a single book, 
occurs in the fourth and last division, that of prophecy, and 
is the first of the ten books enumerated there, but the order 
of the first six of the 12 is there Hosea, Amos, Micah, Joel, Oba- 
diah, and Jonah. The designation “Minor Prophets” alternates 
with the title “The Twelve” as the designation of this collection, 
the latter being the native Jewish one (Heb. Wy o71w; Aram. 
Wy Nn, BB 14b) and that of the Septuagint (Dodekaprophe- 
ton), while the former seems to be rooted in the Latin designa- 
tion of the Vulgate (Prophetae Minores). The adjective “minor” 
in the title “Minor Prophets” does not reflect upon the rela- 
tive importance of the 12 prophets in comparison to Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, but rather upon their much smaller 
size. This is implied by the observation about Hosea in Bava 
Batra 14b. The order of the prophets within the anthology 
is based on a combination of Midrash, the chronological 
understanding current at the time of compilation, and cer- 
tain word associations. For example, Hosea is first because 
his book opens (1:2): “When God first spoke to Hosea” (cf. 
BB 14b). Amos is placed third after the Book of Joel because 
of the occurrence of two very similar verses, one at the end 
of Joel (4:16) and the second at the beginning of Amos (1:2). 
Finally, the last three books, Haggai, Zechariah, and Mala- 
chi, were put at the very end of the anthology because they 
were thought to be the only prophets of the 12 who belonged 
chronologically to the Second Temple period. The Minor 
Prophets could not have been compiled as an anthology 
any earlier than the fourth century B.c.£., the probable date 
of the Book of Jonah, the latest of the 12 books. Its compila- 
tion can be no later than the time of Ben Sira (c. 180 B.c.£.), 
however, since the latter, in praising the Israelite heroes in 
chronological order, mentions all the other prophets by 
name, each one in his own age, while the Minor Prophets are 
grouped together namelessly as “the twelve prophets” (Ec- 
clus. 44-49). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: MLL. Margolis, The Hebrew Scriptures in the 
Making (1922), 18; M.Z. Segal, Mevo ha-Mikra, 4 (1964), 838; O. Eiss- 
feldt, The Old Testament, an Introduction (1965), 382-4, incl. bibl. 


[Chayim Cohen] 


MINOR TRACTATES. In addition to the 63 regular trac- 
tates of the Mishnah and Talmud, there are appended at the 
end of the fourth order, *Nezikin, 14 smaller or minor trac- 
tates which were first published together in their present for- 
mat in the Romm-Vilna edition (1886). These tractates con- 
tain a wealth of legal and aggadic material. In manuscript 
and published form, these uncanonical treatises may also be 
found under different titles, arrangements, and order. Their 
appellation as minor or smaller tractates does not necessar- 
ily refer to their size, but rather to the fact that they were not 
canonized. *Avot de-Rabbi Nathan for instance, consists of 41 
chapters. *Soferim, Semahot (Evel Rabbati), and Kallah Rab- 
bati are also of considerable length. The other main tractates 
are *Kallah, *Derekh Erez Rabbah, and Derekh Erez Zuta. For 
additional details see the articles on the individual tractates. 
Also included in this section, however, are seven more brief 
treaties which were compiled to give in a methodological form 
the rules of topics which were not dealt with in specific trac- 
tates of the Talmud. These are Gerim, about proselytes; Ku- 
tim, about Samaritans; Avadim, about Hebrew slaves; Sefer 
Torah, on the writing of a Torah scroll; Tefillin, on the pre- 
cept of *tefillin; Zizit, on the fringes (*zizit); and Mezuzah, on 
the *mezuzah; and it is sometimes only to them that the term 
minor tractates applies (see Shem ha-Gedolim, 11, 161 and cf. 
Eccles. R. 5:8, 2). The time when these works were compiled 
remains uncertain. Some scholars assign them to the end of 
the geonic period, but recent scholarship favors a much earlier 
date. M. Higger, in the introduction to his critical edition of 
these seven minor tractates, judges them to be the “first post- 
mishnaic compendia regulating specific Jewish practices and 
usages.” His opinion is that “most of the Minor Tractates are 
Palestinian in origin, but were later modified or elaborated 
in Babylonia.’ Thus it may be that the original composition 
of these codes was already completed by 400 c.z. Since they 
were of Palestinian origin, they were not included in the final 
redaction of the Babylonian Talmud. 

The first medieval scholar to clearly cite one of these brief 
codes is *Nahmanides. In his Torat ha-Adam Inyan ha-Hozaah 
(Kitvei Rabbenu Moshe b. Nahman, ed. by C.D. Chavel, 2 
(1964), 100) and in his Milhemet ha-Shem to Alfasi (Alfasi; MK 
16a), he cites the passage in Zizit which discusses whether the 
fringes in the fallit in which the deceased is buried should be 
untied. Menahem b. Solomon *Meiri likewise makes reference 
to this same passage in Zizit (Beit ha-Behirah al Massekhet 
Berakhot, ed. by S. Dikman (19657), 61b). A similar passage, 
to be found in Semahot (ch. 12), is twice cited by tosafot (Pes. 
4ob and Av. Zar. 65b). Although a substantial portion of these 
tractates consists of material already in the Talmud, they oc- 
casionally contain items which are not found elsewhere, such 
as the above-cited text from Zizit. Another example of such 
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new material is the concept that the main shortcoming of the 
Samaritans was that they denied the centrality of Jerusalem. 
Kutim concludes with the statement that when the Samaritans 
renounce Mount Gerizim and acknowledge Jerusalem and the 
resurrection of the dead, they will be accepted as Jews. 


Gerim 
Gerim consists of four chapters: 

(1) the preliminary procedure for receiving proselytes 
is detailed; 

(2) regulations are set forth regarding the circumcision, 
ritual bath, and sacrifice, of converts; 

(3) the ger toshav is defined by Meir as one who has 
merely renounced idolatry, although according to Judah he 
is one who will only eat the meat of ritually slaughtered ani- 
mals; 

(4) Jews are exhorted to maintain a friendly attitude to- 
ward proselytes. 


Kutim 
Kutim regulates the relationship between *Samaritans, Jews, 
and gentiles, in two chapters: 

(1) sales to and intermarriage with Samaritans are pro- 
hibited since they desecrate holy objects, but it is permitted 
to lend them money; 

(2) buying meat, wine, cheese, and bread from the Sa- 
maritans is discussed. 


Avadim 
Avadim contains three chapters: 

(1) the validity of the regulations concerning Hebrew 
slaves is limited to the period when the *Jubilee is observed, 
and the purchase and manumission of bondmen is detailed; 

(2) the relationship between the master and his slave, the 
slave's family’s obligation to redeem him, and his status after 
redemption are discussed; 

(3) the details of the ceremony prescribed for a slave 
who does not wish to go free, and the acquiring of freedom 
by a slave when he is sold to a non-Jew or outside of Pales- 
tine are given. 


Sefer Torah 
Sefer Torah has five chapters: 

(1) details of the writing material that may be utilized 
are given; 

(2) the blank spaces that must be left between sections 
of the scroll are explained; 

(3) laws for the reading and respect of the Torah are 
given; 

(4) the names of God and the interdiction against eras- 
ing them are explained; 

(5) the method for writing God’s names is laid down. 

These five chapters are almost identical with the first five 
chapters of Soferim. 


Tefillin 
Tefillin contains only one chapter, and it gives the rules for 
writing the biblical passages on the parchment of the fefillin, 
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the manner and time of wearing them, and those persons who 
are obligated to wear them. 

Zizit 

Zizit consists of only one chapter which details the regulations of 
the fringes (Num. 15:38-40; Deut. 22:12). It discusses such topics 
as the persons who are obligated to obey this law, the garments 
which are exempt, the number of threads in each fringe, and the 
manner of dyeing the blue thread that is part of the fringes. 


Mezuzah 
Mezuzah has two chapters: 

(1) details are given of the parchment to be used and the 
types of doorposts that require a mezuzah; 

(2) the exact spot for the mezuzah, its case, and differ- 
ences in regulations for houses within and outside of Pales- 
tine are discussed. 

In the Romm edition of the Talmud, only Gerim has a 
detailed commentary, titled Nahalat Yaakov, by R. Jacob Neu- 
berg of Offenbach. His commentary on the first five chapters 
of Soferim also serves as a commentary to Sefer Torah. More 
recent commentaries to these tractates were published by 
Samuel I. Hillman of London and R. Hayyim Kanievsky of 
Bene-Berak (1963-65). These seven tractates have been twice 
translated into English. Michael Higger published his edited 
text and translation in 1930. In 1965, the Soncino Press issued 
a new English translation. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Higger (ed.), Sheva Massekhtot Ketan- 
not (1930), introd.; idem (ed.), Massekhet Semahot (1931), introd.; 
J. Goldin, The Fathers according to Rabbi Nathan (1956), introd.; D. 
Zlotnick, The Tractate Mourning (1966), introd. 


[Aaron Rothkoff] 


MINOW, NEWTON NORMAN (1926-_ ), U.S. lawyer and 
public official. Born in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Minow served 
in the U.S. Army in 1944-46. He graduated from Northwest- 
ern Law School and was admitted to the Wisconsin and the 
Illinois Bar in 1950. He served as law clerk to U.S. Supreme 
Chief Justice Fred M. Vinson (1951-52), and as administrative 
assistant to Governor Adlai Stevenson of Illinois (1952-53). He 
was a member of Stevenson's campaign staff during the latter's 
two attempts for the presidency (1952 and 1956), and was also 
a partner in two Stevenson law firms (1955-57 and 1957-61). 
In 1961 President John F. Kennedy appointed Minow chair- 
man of the Federal Communications Commission. Minow 
caused a furor within the television industry soon after be- 
coming chairman by describing most of its programming as 
a “vast wasteland.” His conception that the Fcc should over- 
see the networks and protect the public interest brought in- 
dustry charges of government censorship and interference, 
but resulted in congressional legislation to assist educational 
television, the passage of the Communications Satellite Bill 
(1962), and an attempt to vary and enlarge the area of televi- 
sion programming by enabling new channels to operate on 
the ultra-high frequency band. Under his direction, the Fcc 
also attempted to supervise television and radio advertising 
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closely. Although he served in that position for only two years, 
it was estimated that during that time, Minow and his ideas 
received more news coverage than any other federal official 
besides the president. 

Minow resigned from the agency in 1963 to become ex- 
ecutive vice president and general counsel to the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica (1963-65). He then became a partner in the commu- 
nications law firm Sidley and Austin (1965-91), after which he 
took on the Of Counsel role. Minow took to teaching as well, 
serving from 1987 as professor of communications policy and 
law in the Annenberg Program of Northwestern University. 

Active in Jewish affairs, Minow was a member of Bnai 
Brith; a director of the Chicago chapter of the American Jew- 
ish Committee; and chair of the board of overseers of the Jew- 
ish Theological Seminary. He wrote Equal Time: The Private 
Broadcasters and the Public Interest (1964); Presidential Televi- 
sion (with J. Martin and L. Mitchell, 1973); For Great Debates 
(1987); How Vast the Wasteland Now (1995); and Abandoned 
in the Wasteland (with C. Lamay, 1995). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: LJ. Silver, Profiles in Success (1965), 303-13. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Curtin, Redeeming the Wasteland (1995); 
M. Watson, The Expanding Vista: American Television in the Kennedy 
Years (1990); R. Macneil, The People Machine: The Influence of Televi- 


sion on American Politics (1968). 
[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


MINSK, capital of Belarus; in *Poland-Lithuania from the 
beginning of the 14** century until 1793; under czarist rule, 
the most important commercial center of Belorussia from 
the 15 century. Jews first leased the customs duties of Minsk 
in 1489, and after the expulsion of Jews from Lithuania in 
1495 they started to settle in Minsk. In 1579 King Stephen 
Bathory granted the Jews of Minsk a charter, but in 1606 King 
Sigismund 111 prohibited Jews from opening shops there 
or engaging in commerce. In 1623 the community of Minsk 
was under the jurisdiction of Brest-Litovsk, but in 1631 the 
Lithuanian Land Council granted it a special regional status, 
which included the Russian hinterland. In 1633 King Ladislaus 
Iv confirmed these rights and permitted the Jews of Minsk 
to acquire real estate on the market square or anywhere else, 
and to buy land for a new cemetery. During the *Chmiel- 
nicki revolt and the Russian-Polish War which followed it, 
the Jews of Minsk were among those who suffered. In 1679 
King John 111 Sobieski confirmed their right to the owner- 
ship of houses and shops, their synagogue and cemetery, 
and restated their freedom to engage in commerce and crafts 
and their exemption from all jurisdiction excepting that of 
the king. These rights were confirmed in their entirety by 
King Augustus 11 in 1722. Hence the community of Minsk 
prospered during the 17‘ and 18* centuries in spite of the 
opposition of the townspeople. In 1766, 1,322 Jewish poll tax 
payers were registered in Minsk. Jews were prominent in 
the town’s commercial life and at the fairs of nearby *Mir and 
Kapulia (see *Market Days and Fairs). The spiritual life of 
the community was also enriched. In 1685 a yeshivah was 
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established by the local rabbi, Moses Mordecai. Among the 
rabbis and rashei yeshivah of Minsk during the 18> century 
were Jehiel b. Solomon *Heilprin, Aryeh Leib b. Asher *Gunz- 
berg, and Raphael *Cohen. 

During the 19" century, Minsk was one of the largest 
and most important communities in Russia. In 1847 the Jew- 
ish population numbered 12,976, rising to 47,562 (52.3% of 
the total population) in 1897, which made Minsk the fourth 
largest community in the *Pale of Settlement. Jewish life in 
the first half of the 19" century is reflected in the community 
records, which were published with a Russian translation by 
Jacob *Brafman. Mitnaggedim were influential in Minsk, and 
Hasidism was relatively weak. There were several yeshivot in 
the town, the largest of which was known as “Blumke’s Kloyz.” 
At the end of the 19" century Jeroham Judah Leib *Perelmann, 
who was known as “the gadol [the great scholar] of Minsk,” 
officiated there as rabbi. A circle of maskilim also existed in 
the town, and in the 1840s several Jewish schools which in- 
cluded secular subjects in their curricula were opened there. 
Minsk was one of the places where the Jewish labor movement 
originated and developed. In the mid-1870s circles of Jewish 
Socialists were organized, which were very active during the 
1880s and 1890s. The years 1893-94 also saw the birth of the 
“national opposition” to them, led by A. *Liessin. In 1895 a 
convention of Jewish Socialists was held in Minsk, which dis- 
cussed the projected establishment of a Jewish Socialist Fed- 
eration. The Jewish Socialists of Minsk sent delegates to the 
founding convention of the *Bund in 1897, and Minsk became 
one of the centers of the Bund’s activities, being the first seat 
of the movement's central committee until 1898, when it was 
dispersed by the police. From 1901 to 1903, Minsk likewise be- 
came the center of the activities of the *Independent Jewish 
Workers’ Party. Jews were predominant in the demonstrations 
and revolutionary meetings held in the town in 1905 and were 
also the principal victims of the riots directed against liberal 
elements in general which took place in October 1905. Groups 
of Hovevei Zion (see *Hibbat Zion) were first organized in 
Minsk in the early 1880s. In 1882 the Kibbutz Niddehei Israel 
association was founded there, and in 1890 the Agudat ha- 
Elef. Later, Zionism became very influential. In 1902, with 
the authorization of the government, the Second Conven- 
tion of Russian Zionists was held in Minsk. In the communal 
elections of 1918, the Zionists and *Poalei Zion won 33 seats, 
the Orthodox 25 seats, the Bund 17 seats, the nonaffiliated six 
seats, and the *Folkspartei and the *United Jewish Socialists 
Workers’ Party two seats each. 

After the establishment of the Soviet regime, Jewish com- 
munal and religious life was silenced at Minsk as elsewhere in 
the Soviet Union. The suppressed religious and national insti- 
tutions were replaced by institutions of Jewish culture based 
on the Yiddish language and Communist ideology, and Minsk 
became an important center of Jewish-Communist cultural 
activity in the Soviet Union. Yiddish schools were established, 
and at the Institute of Belorussian Culture, founded in 1924, 
a Jewish section was organized. It published several scientific 
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works, including Tsaytshrift (5 vols., 1926-31) devoted to Jew- 
ish history, literature, and folklore. A Jewish department was 
also established (1921) within the faculty of education of the 
University of Minsk. These institutions, however, were closed 
down in the mid-1930s. Various newspapers, periodicals, and 
other publications in Yiddish were issued in the town. These 
included the daily newspaper Der Shtern (1918-21), Der Veker 
(1917-25; until 1921 the organ of the Bund), Oktyabr (1925-41), 
and the literary monthly Shtern (1925-41). In 1926 the Be- 
lorussian Jewish State Theater was opened, presenting per- 
formances until June 1941. In 1926 there were 53,686 Jews in 
Minsk (40.8% of the population), increasing to 70,998 by 1939 
(29.7% of the total population). 


Hebrew Printing 

In 1808 Simhah Zimel set up in Minsk a Hebrew printing 
press which he had brought from *Grodno. Up to 1823, he 
had printed at least 12 books, mostly liturgical. Another press 
was established in 1820 by Gerson Blaustein, who by 1837 had 
also printed 12 books, again mostly liturgical, though includ- 
ing one volume of Hebrew poetry by M. *Letteris (1832). In 
the 20" century a Hebrew press once more operated in Minsk, 
printing books and newspapers mainly for local use. After 
the Russian Revolution, the studies in the history of Russian 
Jewry and Yiddish literature which were published in Yiddish 
by the Jewish section of the Institute of Belorussian Culture 
were printed in Minsk. 


The Minsk Province 

In czarist Russia, the province of Minsk was one of the “west- 
ern’ provinces of the Pale of Settlement. In 1797 its guberna- 
tor presented Czar Paul 1 with the resolutions of the meetings 
of the province noblemen, who alleged that the Jews were 
responsible for the sorry plight of the peasants of the prov- 
ince and for the famine which then raged. This statement was 
the forerunner of the program to expel the Jews from the 
villages, which later took the form of the “Jewish Statute” of 
1804 (see *Russia). In 1847 there were 37 Jewish kahal admin- 
istrations, in which 87,633 Jews were registered. In 1897 the 
Jews of the province numbered 345,015 (16% of its popula- 
tion); 37.5% of them lived in the towns, the same number in 
the townlets, and 25% in the villages. The largest communi- 
ties of the province (with the exception of Minsk itself) were 
then *Pinsk (21,065 Jews), *Bobruisk (20,759), *Slutsk (10,264), 
*Borisov (7,722), *Mozyr (5,631), *Rechitsa (5,334), *Novogru- 
dok (5,015), *Nesvizh (4,687), and Shchedrin (4,002); 41.5% 
of the province's Jews earned their livelihood in crafts and as 
hired labor, and 28.9% from commerce. About 21,000 Jews 
(6.1% of all those in the province) depended on agriculture, 
and over 6,000 of them lived in the mostly small Jewish ag- 
ricultural settlements. In Minsk oblast there were 70,713 Jews 
(13.1% of the total population) in 1926; in the Minsk oblast as 
it had been organized in 1938 (with the exception of the town 
of Minsk itself), there were 9,054 Jews (0.61% of the popula- 


tion) in 1959. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 
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Culture 

The Aramean expansion did not lead to a political or cul- 
tural pan-Aramean unity. In Syria, however, political con- 
federations periodically arose, often of considerable extent 
but of changing leadership: e.g., that of Aram-Zobah, about 
1000 B.C.E., whose greatness is known only from the Bible 
(11 Sam. 8:3ff.; 10:16-17); that of Aram-Damascus, mid-ninth 
century on; and that of Arpad, mid-eighth century. The stature 
of Arpad is attested in the Aramaic treaty inscriptions from 
Sefire (south of Aleppo), which contain such indicative terms 
as “all Aram” and “Upper and Lower Aram.’ Such confeder- 
ations were pliant and internally loose, and easily dissolved 
under pressure from without. 

Except for the Aramaic language and script, the Arame- 
ans left no manifest traces of their culture among other peo- 
ples. The wide spread of the Aramaic language, facilitated by 
its convenient script, was accelerated by extensive shifts in 
populations, mass exiles of Arameans and their employ within 
the Assyrian and Babylonian administration as well as their 
mercantile activities. The Arameans’ widespread settlement 
along the trade routes, coupled with their inherent wanderlust, 
brought them to the fore of Middle Eastern commerce from 
the ninth century on (see also Ancient *Aramaic). 

In the sphere of religion, the Arameans were of little in- 
fluence on others, but instead accepted the local cults of the 
areas in which they settled. Their principal deity in Syria was 
the ancient west-Semitic storm god Hadad, the dynastic god 
of, among others, the Aramean kings of Damascus (cf. the 
names Bar-Hadad, corresponding to the biblical Ben-Hadad). 
Evident also from Aramaic inscriptions is their worship of 
various Canaanite and Mesopotamian deities. In Samal the 
dynastic gods Rakib-el, Baal Hamman, and Baal Semed were 
apparently worshiped by the Arameans, as well as Baal-Haran, 
whose cultic center was at Haran, home of the ancient moon- 
god Sin. The worship of female deities is indicated by the pair- 
ing on a stela of Rakib-El of Sam/al with the goddess Kubaba 
of Carchemish, and by the depiction of Astarte as the woman 
at the window in Aramean ivory plaques found in Assyria at 
Nimrud (Dion). 

Traces of Aramean religion are found in the Hellenis- 
tic period at Baalbek and Hieropolis; the latter was the main 
center for the cult of the female deity Atargatis, whose name 
combines the Aramaic ‘atar (Ashtart) and ‘ata (Anat). Among 
the Israelites of the First Temple period, the influence of the 
Aramean religion was reflected in Ahaz’s introduction of a Da- 
mascus-style altar at Jerusalem (11 Kings 16:10-13; 11 Chron. 
28:22-23), which many believe was accompanied by the intro- 
duction of a Damascus cult, and the worship of Hadadrimmon 
in the plain of Megiddo (Zech. 12:11; cf. 11 Kings 5:18), and, 
later, in certain practices of the Jewish colonists at *Elephan- 
tine. Conversely, Israelite religious influence on the Arame- 
ans is evident in the episode of Naaman, army commander 
of the king of Aram-Damascus (11 Kings 5:15-17), as well as 
in the names of two kings of (neo-Hittite) Hammath, which 
contain the theophoric element yahu: Joram (11 Sam. 8:10), 
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whose name also appears in the form Hadoram (1 Chron. 
18:10), and Ia‘ubidi. 

The Aramean material culture, like the religion, was es- 
sentially eclectic, being strongly influenced by the specific 
local environment, e.g., in Syria by the neo-Hittites and the 
Phoenicians. Though it is difficult to define as Aramean per 
se particular material remains, it is apparent that the ninth- 
eighth centuries B.c.E. represent the cultural zenith of the 
Arameans. Aramean centers during this period included Tell 
Halaf (Gozan); Arslan Tash (Hadatha) and Tell Ahmar (Til 
Barsip) in northern Mesopotamia; and Zenjirli (Samal), Ha- 
math, and Damascus in Syria. With the continued ascendance 
of the Assyrian Empire, however, the political and cultural 
prospects of the Aramean states were extinguished. 
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[Abraham Malamat] 


ARAMA, ISAAC BEN MOSES (c. 1420-1494), Spanish 
rabbi, philosopher, and preacher. As a young man Arama 
taught at Zamora and subsequently served the small com- 
munities of Tarragona and Fraga in Aragon. He was later ap- 
pointed rabbi of Calatayud, where he wrote most of his works. 
In order to counteract the effects of conversionist sermons to 
which the Jews of Aragon were compelled to listen, Arama 
delivered sermons on the principles of Judaism. These ser- 
mons became the basis of his later works and contain inter- 
esting data on the history of the Jews in Spain prior to their 
expulsion. Arama engaged in several public disputations with 
Christian scholars. After the expulsion of the Jews from Spain, 
in 1492 Arama settled in Naples where he died. 


Works 

Arama is best known as the author of Akedat Yizhak (“Binding 
of Isaac”) which exercised great influence on Jewish thought. 
Written in the form of philosophical homilies and allegori- 
cal commentaries on the Pentateuch, the work consists of 
105 “Portals.” Each portal forms a complete sermon which is 
divided into two parts: derishah (“investigation”), and per- 
ishah (“exposition”). In the derishah, the author examines 
a philosophical idea in the light of his chosen texts, biblical 
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Holocaust Period 

Some 100,000 inhabitants were left in the city when the Ger- 
man forces entered on June 28. The population rose to 150,000 
as the front line moved farther east, and tens of thousands who 
had fled and had been overtaken by the speed of the German 
advance, turned back. About one-third of these were local 
Jews. Their number was increased by refugees from as far west 
as *Bialystok, as well as by survivors of mass executions carried 
out by the Einsatzkommandos (mobile killing squads) in the 
vicinity, so that another 30,000 Jews were added. Later, about 
23,500 German, Austrian, and Czech Jews were deported to 
Minsk, and settled in a separate ghetto, so that despite the fact 
that a large number of Minsk Jews had been murdered before 
the establishment of the ghetto, at least 85,000 Jews were con- 
fined in it. Their choice of Minsk as a site for a large Jewish 
slave labor camp was dictated by military needs and the geo- 
graphical position of the city in the rear of two German army 
groups advancing on Leningrad and Moscow. 

Immediately following the occupation of Minsk, the Ger- 
man city commandant ordered all males between the ages 
of 15 and 45 to report for registration under the penalty of 
death. About 40,000 reported and, in a field at Drozdy out- 
side Minsk, were segregated in three sections: Jews, Red Army 
men, and non-Jewish civilians. On the fifth day the non-Jewish 
civilians were released. All Jewish members of the intelligen- 
tsia were ordered to step forward; the several thousand who 
did so were marched off to the nearby woods and machine- 
gunned. The remaining Jews were moved to Minsk prison and 
released on Aug. 20, 1941. On the same day the city comman- 
dant issued an ordinance for the establishment of a ghetto in 
a suburb consisting mostly of wooden cottages, and ordered 
every Jew to wear the yellow badge. All Jews had to be inside 
the ghetto by July 25, but the Judenrat managed to delay the 
date until the middle of August by means of bribes. As there 
were no Jewish communal organizations to provide the Ger- 
mans with officials to carry out their orders, a group of Jews 
was arrested. One of them, Ilya Mushkin, who knew a little 
German, was appointed head of a Judenrat and ordered to se- 
lect the other officials. 

Once inside the ghetto, the Jews were terrorized by 
nightly murders and kidnappings carried out by the Ger- 
mans and their local henchmen. On the nights of August 14, 
25, and 31, thousands were taken away and only a few appeared 
in the dreaded “labor” camp on Shirokaya Street, where in 
addition to Jews the Germans held non-Jewish Red Army 
men. On Nov. 7, 1941, 12,000 Jews were seized and taken to 
Tuchinka, where they were machine-gunned at the side of the 
newly dug pits. Some of the emptied streets were used to house 
1,500 German Jews, most of them from *Hamburg. By means 
of barbed wire fences, the ghetto was henceforth divided into 
three sections: the main ghetto for “unskilled” Jews; a section 
for “skilled” workers and Judenrat employees, including the 
ghetto police; and a section housing the German, Austrian, 
and Czech Jews. On Nov. 20, 1941, 5,000 people were removed 
to Tuchinka, where they were murdered. Some of the emptied 
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streets were used to house 6,500 Jews brought from Germany, 
Austria, and Czechoslovakia. 

At the end of February 1942, the *Gestapo asked the 
Judenrat to turn over 5,000 Jews not employed in Wehrmacht 
enterprises. The resistance leaders ordered Serebryanskiy, the 
chief of the ghetto police and a member of the resistance or- 
ganization, to use his trustworthy policemen to warn the Jews 
of the impending massacre and tell them to hide. On March 1 
the Germans ordered the Judenrat to dig a pit in Ratomskaya 
Street, an unpaved ravine in the center of the ghetto. On the 
following morning, after the columns of workers had left the 
ghetto, Nazi officials arrived and demanded the 5,000 victims. 
Informed that the Judenrat had been unable to collect them, 
the Germans began a hunt for their victims. Dr. Chernis, the 
woman in charge of the ghetto orphanage, and Fleysher, the 
supervisor, were ordered to bring their charges in front of the 
Judenrat building. Unaware of what awaited their children, 
they led them, dressed and washed, and carrying the youngest 
in their arms, toward the building, but when they arrived in 
Ratomskaya Street, they were all thrown into the pit and bur- 
ied alive. When the columns of workers returned at night, sev- 
eral thousand were taken to *Koidanovo and murdered there. 
Others were forced to join the people rounded up inside the 
ghetto and butchered in the Ratomskaya Street ravine. 

Shortly after the March 2 massacre, the Germans dis- 
covered the existence of the underground organization in 
the “Aryan” part of Minsk in which several Jews, such as 
R.M. Bromberg and M.P. Malkevich, had played a promi- 
nent role, and its connection with a similar organization in- 
side the ghetto. On the night of March 31, 1942, the Gestapo 
raided the ghetto and arrested several resistance leaders, but 
failed to capture the head of the resistance, Hersh *Smolar. The 
raid was followed by nightly massacres directed against rela- 
tives and neighbors of runaways, in an attempt to discourage 
Jews from fleeing to the forests to join the partisans. On July 
28, 1942, after the labor columns left the ghetto, the Germans 
and their local collaborators invaded the ghetto and for three 
days murdered and tortured the inhabitants. Some 10,000 
were murdered, including 3,500 German, Austrian, and Czech 
Jews, most of whom were old people, women, and children. 
Nine thousand Jews still survived. On Feb. 1, 1943, 1,500 Jews 
were rounded up and shot over open pits at Maly Trostenets. 
The number of survivors was systematically reduced by the 
shooting of smaller groups of men and the gassing of women 
and children in vans during the summer. To speed up the to- 
tal annihilation, a transport of some 2,000 people, including 
a group of Jewish Red Army men held in the Shirokaya Street 
camp, was sent to *Sobibor on Sept. 18, 1943. This transport 
included Lt. Alexander *Pecherski and Shelomo Lejtman, the 
latter a Jewish Communist from Poland, who together led the 
revolt in the death camp on Oct. 14, 1943. On September 22, 
Generalkommissar Kube was killed by a bomb placed by his 
Belorussian maid, E.G. Mazanik. The assassination was orga- 
nized by David Keymakh, the political commissar of the de- 
tachment commanded by G.M. Linkov, who as “Uncle Batya” 
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became one of the most successful Soviet partisan leaders. This 
event speeded up the final liquidation of the ghetto, which 
took place on Oct. 21, 1943. 


Resistance 

The resistance record of the Jews imprisoned in Minsk ghetto 
is unique. One Sunday in 1941, within days of finding them- 
selves inside the ghetto, a group of local Jews and Jewish Com- 
munists from Poland met and decided that it was the duty of 
the Minsk Jews to take an active part in the war against the 
German invaders. They rejected the possibility of armed resis- 
tance inside the ghetto and decided to devote all their efforts 
to effecting the escape of the largest possible number of Jews 
into the forests in order to become partisans. Four resistance 
groups arose in the “Aryan” part of the city in August and Sep- 
tember 1941. However, it was only after the November 7 mas- 
sacre that Hersh Smolar, the Polish-born leader of the Jewish 
resistance, met Isai Pavlovich Kozinets, known as Slavek, the 
leader of one of the four groups, who subsequently became 
the leader of the entire underground movement in Minsk. It 
was only in 1969 that it became known that Kozinets was a 
Jew born at Genichesk on the Azov Sea and that his first name 
was Joshua. A petroleum engineer by profession, Kozinets had 
been in charge of the installations in Bialystok at the outbreak 
of the war. The underground organization inside the ghetto 
then became an integral part of the city underground and was 
known as the “Ernst Thaelmann district,’ in recognition of the 
part played by the ghetto inhabitants in the struggle against 
the Nazis. The Judenrat itself, under Mushkin, took orders 
from the city-underground committee and played a unique 
part in diverting much of the production from the workshops 
and factories manned by Jews to the needs of the partisans. 
The Jewish organization provided the city underground with 
news of what was happening in the outside world by estab- 
lishing a radio monitoring station. It also supplied a printing 
press and printers, while the ghetto hospital provided surgi- 
cal and other treatment for wounded partisans. Moreover, 
Jews employed in the factories working for the Wehrmacht 
set an example to their Belorussian fellow workers in how to 
sabotage production. In 1942 the ghetto resistance was better 
organized and more efficient than the city organization, and 
the Jews, who ran incomparably greater risks than their Rus- 
sian and Belorussian fellow citizens, contributed greatly in 
the common fight against the Germans. In return, the Jewish 
resistance leaders asked their “Aryan” comrades to help them 
save the maximum number of Jews from slaughter by making 
possible their escape into the forests to become partisans. As 
their assistance proved inadequate, the Jews also had to take 
the initiative in developing the partisan movement. They or- 
ganized the nuclei of future partisan detachments inside the 
ghetto, while M. Gebelev and M. Pruslin, two of the Jewish 
resistance leaders, helped organize similar ten-man teams in 
the “Aryan” part of the city. Furthermore, when most of the 
“Aryan” resistance leaders fell into the hands of the Germans 
in the spring of 1942, Gebelev and other Jews played a deci- 
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sive role in rebuilding the city organization. Gebelev was ac- 
tually captured when preparing the escape of a group of Rus- 
sian prisoners of war to the forests. The first organized group 
of Jewish partisans left the ghetto in December 1941 to join 
Captain Sergeyev-Bystrov’s detachment, which in time grew 
into the Stalin Brigade. Many Jews escaped with the help of 
the railwaymen’s resistance group headed by Kuznetsov; they 
formed a large proportion of the Narodny Mstitel (“People’s 
Avenger”) Brigade, which Kuznetsov later commanded. The 
Jews of Minsk created the 406, Kutuzov, Budyonny, Dzerzhin- 
skiy, Sergei Lazo, and Parkhomenko Detachments, as well as 
the 106 Family Detachment commanded by Semion Zorin 
(who immigrated to Israel), which provided protection in 
the forests for over 600 Jewish women and children. Jews also 
formed a large percentage of the Frunze Detachment. The Ku- 
tuzov Detachment became the nucleus of the Second Minsk 
Brigade, while the Parkhomenko Detachment, formed mostly 
by Jews who had been helped to escape from the ghetto by 
boys and girls ranging in age from 11 to 15, served as the basis 
of the Chapayev Brigade. Hundreds of Minsk Jews were also 
active in other brigades. After the liberation about 5,000 Jews 


returned from the forests. 
[Reuben Ainsztein] 


Contemporary Jewry 
A memorial to the Jewish victims of the Holocaust was erected 
in Minsk immediately after World War 11 - the only one in 
the U.S.S.R. - bearing a Yiddish inscription which explicitly 
mentions Jewish victims. On Jan. 13, 1948, Solomon *Mikhoels, 
the chairman of the Jewish *Anti-Fascist Committee and the 
director of the Jewish State Theater in Moscow, was murdered 
on Lodochnaya Street in Minsk while visiting the city on an 
official mission. Later the murder was acknowledged to have 
been the work of the secret police (on Stalin’s orders). In the 
1959 census 38,842 Jews were registered in Minsk, 5,716 of 
whom declared Yiddish to be their mother tongue. However, 
the population figure was estimated to be in fact between 
50,000 and 60,000. The Great Synagogue of Minsk was closed 
down by the authorities in 1959, and in the same year private 
religious services were dispersed by the militia. A small syn- 
agogue was left, but in 1964 it was destroyed, as the site was 
earmarked for new apartment buildings. Eventually the Jew- 
ish congregation was allowed to open a small synagogue in a 
wooden house on the outskirts of the city. There is no Jewish 
cemetery in Minsk, but Jews are buried in a separate section 
in the general cemetery. Matzah baking was banned for several 
years, and on March 23, 1964, an article in the local newspa- 
per, Sovetskaya Belorussiya, condemned the sending of pack- 
ages of matzah to Minsk from Jewish communities abroad. 
Kosher poultry, however, was available. In 1968 several young 
Jews were arrested for Zionist activity. In the 1990s most Jews 
left for Israel and the West. 
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MINSK CONFERENCE, the second conference of Russian 
Zionists, held publicly and with the government's permission 
in Minsk from Sept. 4 to Sept. 10, 1902. The number of rep- 
resentatives was estimated at 526. The Minsk Conference was 
in essence the “first all-Russian Zionist Congress,” an assem- 
bly of a national minority in a state that had suppressed na- 
tional minorities and denied them the right of assembly. Two 
organized factions were represented at the conference: *Miz- 
rachi with 160 representatives and the *Democratic Fraction 
with about 60 representatives. The majority of representa- 
tives did not align with either group but organized a neutral 
faction. The main point of contention between Mizrachi and 
the Democratic Fraction was the cultural question. Mizrachi 
opposed the Zionist Organization’s conducting cultural ac- 
tivities, demanding instead, practical work in Erez Israel by 
means of the *Jewish National Fund (JNBF) and the *Jewish 
Colonial Trust. Jehiel *TIschlenow was elected chairman. M. 
*Ussishkin proposed the establishment of a “Zionist Guard” 
composed of young men whose task would be to deliver public 
speeches on the Zionist idea, organize schools, write propa- 
ganda pamphlets, etc. This call for practical efforts enthused 
many delegates, especially among the youth. The focal point of 
the conference was the delivery of reports on cultural activi- 
ties by N. *Sokolow and *Ahad Ha-Am. The latter explained 
his outlook on the close relationship between the movement 
of national renaissance and cultural work; Sokolow proposed 
that Hebrew be the official language of the Zionist Organiza- 
tion. Isaac *Reines, the Mizrachi leader, expressed his objec- 
tions to the Zionist Organization's conducting cultural ac- 
tivities. After a vehement debate, the conference's presidium 
summoned both Ahad Ha-Am and Reines to a consultation, 
in which the latter accepted the proposal to choose two edu- 
cational committees — a traditional one and a progressive one. 
This arrangement dissolved the crisis that threatened to split 
the Russian Zionist Movement. After the conference, there was 
a marked change for the worse in the government's attitude 
toward the Jews in general and the Zionist Organization in 
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particular. During Passover 1903 the *Kishinev pogrom took 
place, and in June of the same year all Zionist activities were 
totally prohibited in Russia. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Nurock, Ve’idat Ziyyonei Rusyah (1963), 
includes introduction by I. Klausner; A. Boehm, Die Zionistische 
Bewegung, 1 (1935); 200, 296, 517ff.; Ch. Weizmann, Letters and Pa- 
pers, 1 (1968), index; M. Kleinman, in: Luah Ahiasaf (1902), 454-70; 
He-Avar, 9 (1962), 94-106; A. Raphaeli (Zenziper), in: Kazir, 1 (1964), 
60-75; Die Welt, nos 37, 38, 40 (1902); S. Eisenstadt (ed.), Yehiel Tschle- 


now (Heb., 1937). 
[Israel Klausner] 


MINSKI, NIKOLAI MAXIMOVICH (pseudonym of 
N.M. Vilenkin; 1855-1937), Russian poet and essayist. Born 
in Glubokoye, near Vilna, Minski studied law at St. Peters- 
burg. For a time he was influenced by P. *Smolenskin and 
the rising Jewish nationalism among young, educated Rus- 
sian Jews. In 1879-80 he wrote a series of essays, under the 
pseudonym “Nord-Vest,’ in which he argued that the Jewish 
problem in Russia could be solved by the creation of a Jew- 
ish farming class which would “cleanse Judaism of its impuri- 
ties.” He also claimed that all Jewish groups were opposed to 
socialism. Minski later became alienated from Jewish affairs, 
and before the turn of the century converted to Christianity. 
In the 1870s he lived in Italy and Paris, where he taught the 
children of Baron G. Ginzburg. Due to the antisemitism of 
the journal “Novoye Vremia,” he published in Voskhod (nr. 
1, 2, 1888) the drama in verses “The Siege of Tulchin,” where 
he compared the *Chmielnicki murders with the pogroms of 
1881. He published his first poems in 1876. His early poetry, 
such as Belyye nochi (“White Nights,” 1879), deals with social- 
ist and folk themes, but his later writing betrays his disillu- 
sionment with socialism and an attraction to mysticism and 
Nietzschean philosophy. During the 1905 Revolution, Minski 
helped to publish Novaya zhizn (“New Life”), the organ of the 
Bolshevik wing of the Social Democrats. He translated the In- 
ternationale into Russian, but with the failure of the Revolu- 
tion he was imprisoned and thereafter he was freed and left 
Russia and lived in Berlin, London, and Paris. During the 1917 
Revolution he wrote anti-Bolshevik articles for the French 
press. Some of Minski’s poetry, which Soviet critics have stig- 
matized as decadent, appeared in a Hebrew translation by 
Leah Goldberg (Yalkut Shirat he-Ammim, 1 (1942), 5-6). He 
translated into Russian Homer's Iliad and some poems of Ye- 
huda Halevi, Byron, Shelley, and Verlaine. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Slonim, Modern Russian Literature (1953), 


index. 
[Yitzhak Maor] 


MINSK MAZOWIECKI (Pol. Minsk Mazowiecki), town 
in E. central Poland. Minsk Mazowiecki received urban sta- 
tus in the first half of the 15‘ century, but Jewish settlement 
did not develop there until the close of the 18" century. From 
the beginning, and particularly during the second half, of the 
196 century, the number of Jews increased until they were the 
majority in the town. In 1827 there were 260 Jews in a general 
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population of 770, while by 1864 they numbered 620 (46.3% 
of the total population). In 1897 there were 3,445 Jews (55.6%). 
During World War 1 the number of Jews decreased as a result 
of migration to Warsaw and other large centers. In 1921 the 
Jewish population numbered 4,130 (39.3%). During the period 
between the two world wars the Polish population increased 
considerably, while the Jewish population grew at a slower 
rate. On the eve of World War II, 5,845 Jews lived there. 

The Jewish community was not at first independent; at 
the close of the 18 century the rabbi also served the Kaluszyn 
community. During the 19t* century hasidic groups such 
as those of Gur (*Gora Kalwaria) and Parysow gained in 
strength, and the court of the zaddik of Minsk Mazowiecki 
was established by R. Jacob Perlov at the close of the 19 cen- 
tury. After World War 1 his successor, the zaddik Alter Israel 
Simeon, removed his seat to Warsaw. There were eight Jews 
among the 24 members of the municipal council elected in 
1927. The Jewish population's political affiliations may be de- 
duced from the 1931 elections to the community council, 
which included seven members of *Agudat Israel, four crafts- 
men, and one member of right *Poalei Zion. The Jews of 
Minsk Mazowiecki earned their livelihood principally from 
small trade and crafts. During the 1930s they aroused the jeal- 
ousy of the Polish tradesmen and craftsmen, who declared 
an economic war on them. As a result of this struggle, severe 
anti-Jewish riots broke out in May 1936, which were fomented 
by the antisemitic *Endecja party and destroyed the means of 
livelihood of the Jews. Antisemitic agitation was particularly 
violent in the town on the eve of World War 11. 


[Shimshon Leib Kirshenboim] 


Holocaust Period 

In 1940 about 2,000 Jews from Pabianice, Kalisz, and Lipno 
were forced to settle in Minsk Mazowiecki. In August 1940 a 
ghetto was established and on Aug. 21, 1942, the great aktion 
in Minsk Mazowiecki took place when about 1,000 were shot 
on the spot. Almost all of the rest of the Jewish population was 
transferred to the *Treblinka death camp and exterminated 
there. Only two groups of workers in the town were left: one, 
with about 150 men, was transferred to a camp in the Rudzki 
factory; and the second, with over 500 men, was placed in a 
camp in the Kopernik school building. Another several hun- 
dred succeeded in fleeing the town. Some of them organized 
small partisan units which became mixed Jewish-Russian 
units and operated for some time in the region. On Dec. 24, 
1942, the Germans shot 218 workers from the Kopernik camp. 
On Jan. 10, 1943, this camp was liquidated. On the same day 
the Jewish prisoners offered armed resistance, during which 
a few Germans were killed or wounded. On June 5, 1943, the 
camp in the Rudzki factory was liquidated and all its inmates 
were shot. No Jewish community in Minsk Mazowiecki was 


reconstituted. 
[Stefan Krakowski] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Brustin-Berenstein, in: BZIH, 1 (1952), 
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MINSKY, LOUIS (1909-1957), U.S. journalist. Born in Eng- 
land, Minsky went to the U.S. in his youth. He became a spe- 
cial writer on religious topics and in 1934 established the Reli- 
gious News Service as an independent affiliate of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews. It was dedicated to provid- 
ing authoritative and bias-free news about religion and eth- 
ics to both the secular and religious press. Minsky remained 
head of this interfaith press agency, serving daily newspapers, 
religious periodicals, radio, and television. 

Now the oldest secular news agency covering religion 
and ethics, RNs is owned by Newhouse News Service and its 
parent, Advance Publications, Inc. Its daily and weekly news 
wires are syndicated in hundreds of newspapers, reaching 
more than 20 million readers worldwide. In the past, it cov- 
ered such stories as the civil rights movement, the persecution 
of the Jews during World War 11, the rise of the evangelical 
movement, the Vietnam antiwar movement, and the found- 
ing of the State of Israel, as well as Pope John Paul 11’s visit to 
the Holy Land in 2000. Ever widening its scope, its coverage 
includes such topics as Islam, Asian religions, New Age, tribal 
beliefs, gay rights, and sexual harassment. 


[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


MINTCHINE, ABRAHAM (1908-1931), painter. Mintchine 
was born in Kiev, Russia, where he became apprenticed to 
a goldsmith. He went to Berlin in 1923 but in the following 
year went to France and began to exhibit in the Salon des In- 
dépendents. By the time of his premature death, Mintchine 
had established himself as one of the most gifted of the East 
European artists who settled in Paris and who constituted 
the Paris School of Art. He painted still-life, compositions, 
and landscapes, but the most striking part of his output was 
a series of superb self-portraits. Early influences of Cubism 
were soon abandoned for a broader style, closer to German 
Expressionism, but devoid of angst or nervous anxiety. René 
Gimpel, the distinguished French art dealer, was one of Mint- 
chine’s main patrons. He is represented in leading public mu- 
seums throughout the world, including his native Kiev; his 
masterpiece, a self-portrait as a harlequin, is in the Tate Gal- 


lery, London. 
[Charles Samuel Spencer] 


MINTMASTERS AND MONEYERS. In the Middle Ages 
rulers tended to lease the right of minting coins to mintmas- 
ters or to grant and sell the right to their territorial vassals, 
who themselves employed such mintmasters. Jews carried 
out this prestigious and profitable enterprise mainly either as 
suppliers of precious metals for minting purposes or as dis- 
tributors of coins; very rarely were they the actual craftsmen. 
In general, in the later Middle Ages, the Jewish master of the 
mint or purveyor was superseded by a Christian. 

The Jew *Priscus was probably master of the mint for 
King Clotaire of the Franks and issued the royal coins at 
Chalon-sur-Saéne around 555 c.£E. Some Czech numismatists 
consider that Omeriz, Mizleta, and Nacub, moneyers for Duke 
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Boleslav 11 in Prague toward the end of the tenth century, 
were Jews. This is also true of Zanta and Noc, who worked 
at the Vysehrad mint (near Prague). Ladislaus 11 of Bohemia 
(1158-73) had a Jewish mintmaster in his province of Lusatia. 
In the 13" century a cleric complained that the Jews were still 
lessees of the mint and customs. For much of the 12" and 13 
centuries the coinage of some Polish rulers was issued by Jew- 
ish mintmasters and often had Hebrew inscriptions on the 
coins. Boleslav Iv (1146-73) used Jews to mint and distribute 
his currency. Shortly after, Casimir 11 (1177-94) allowed a He- 
brew inscription to appear on state coins. Mieszko 111 (1173-77, 
1195-1202) gave a life grant to the Jews to lease the state mint, 
and Polish currency in the last two decades of the 12"* cen- 
tury was stamped solely in Hebrew. Most of the inscriptions 
were various dedications to Mieszko. Boleslav of Kujawy and 
Mieszko the Younger imitated their father. Boleslav permit- 
ted his own name to be stamped in Hebrew, while Mieszko 
the Younger allowed the names of Jewish mintmasters, such as 
Ben Jacob and Joseph ha-Kohen, to be inscribed; sometimes 
the names covered the entire face of the coin, as in the case 
of R. Abraham b. Isaac Nagid. Przemyslav 1 later continued 
this practice some 40 years, as did his son Przemyslav 11; Me- 
nahem, Jacob, and Abraham were mintmasters whose names 
were stamped on coins. 

In later Polish history, Jews continued to be mintmas- 
ters, although no Hebrew appeared on their coins. In 1360 
the Cracow mint was transferred to *Lewko, an important 
Jewish financier. Under Sigismund 1, between 1509 and 1518, 
Abraham *Ezofowitz was minister of the exchequer and in 
charge of minting coins. In 1555 Sigismund 11 leased the mint 
in his Lithuanian province of Poland for three years to a Jew 
in Vilna. He again gave the Vilna concession to the Jews Felix 
and *Borodavka in 1560. Because of their prominence in the 
fields of money changing, moneylending, and finance, Jews 
participated in minting activities in Poland almost without in- 
terruption from the early stages of the kingdom until its parti- 
tion. From the 17" century, the Councils of the Lands, both in 
Poland and Lithuania, showed much concern and great reser- 
vation about coin minting and the coin trade. 

Jews leased mints in Christian Spain as early as the 11 
century. Bonnom (Shem Tov) made gold coins under the au- 
thority of Count Ramon Berenguer 1 of Barcelona. In 1066 
the count’s son sold the right to mint coinage to a syndicate 
which included David b. Jacob ha-Ivri. *Benveniste de Porta 
(d. 1268) leased the mint of Barcelona from James 1 of Ara- 
gon. Sancho tv of Castile gave a similar concession to Abra- 
ham el Barchilon in 1287. A century later, in 1331, Alfonso x1 
of Castile repeated this with Samuel *Ibn Wagar (Aben Hua- 
car); Pedro rv of Aragon gave control of the royal mint to a 
Jewish company at about the same time. 

As early as 1063 Queen Anastasia of Hungary permitted 
a Jew to mint his own coins at the royal mint. Hebrew appears 
on a coin of Andrew 11 in the early 13" century. Andrew's 
Golden Bull of 1222 excluded Jews and Muslims from the of- 
fice of mintmaster, but the prohibition was disregarded, for 
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the coins of his son Bela 1v and his grandson Stephen v bear 
Hebrew letters, apparently standing for the initials or signs of 
Jewish mintmasters. 

The first Jew recorded by name in Austria was *Shlom 
the mintmaster, massacred by crusaders in 1195. The nobil- 
ity obtained a decree in 1222 specifically excluding Jews from 
the post, but Jews were again employed in this capacity some 
40 years later. Jewish mintmasters were found in other Ger- 
man states and principalities, particularly in the 12" century, 
though their role was much less significant in the centuries 
that followed. In the Wetterau region, thin coins stamped on 
one side only, known as bracteates, were issued between 1170 
and 1180, with the name David ha-Kohen imprinted in He- 
brew. In this same period Otto the Rich, margrave of Meis- 
sen, employed Gershon, who also struck his name in Hebrew 
on bracteates. Nearby, at Lausitz and Pegau, Jews operated 
mints for the local nobility. Twelfth-century bracteates from 
Saxony, made under both Count von Mansfeld and Duke 
Bernhard 1, show Hebrew letters. Similarly Jehiel, the name 
of a Jewish mintmaster at Wuerzburg in the early 13" cen- 
tury, is clearly marked in Hebrew on numerous bracteates. 
The question of whether a Jewish mintmaster might operate 
on the Sabbath appears twice in contemporary responsa; he 
might do so only if he had a Christian partner. The number 
of Jewish mintmasters was restricted, however, both by the 
appearance of Christian symbols and formulas on coins and 
by guild regulations. 

The 16 and 17 centuries witnessed political and eco- 
nomic developments in central Europe which enabled Jews 
to play an unprecedented role in purveying. The growing in- 
dependence of the many petty German states, the mercantil- 
ist theory of the supreme value of precious metals for state 
economy, as well as the readiness of the unprincipled rulers 
to issue debased coin, combined to create a need for exper- 
tise and initiative. The increased demand for currency was 
thwarted by the depletion of the silver mines; the metals had 
to be imported from the Americas or bought at the entrepdts 
of Amsterdam, London, and Hamburg, where Sephardi Jews 
were prominent in the bullion trade. In Poland, too, Jews were 
experts in all aspects of the coin trade. The princes and rulers 
of the petty and larger states of the Holy Roman Empire and 
elsewhere turned to them for purveying, minting, and dis- 
tributing currency. This was done by means of contracts (see 
*contractors) between the ruler and his Muenzjude (“mint 
Jew”), who was to be found at virtually every court. The pur- 
veying of silver was conducted by a sophisticated network of 
contractors and subcontractors reaching down to the level of 
the peddler (see *peddling), entrusted with the task of buying 
up foreign coinage, silver and copper wares, and anything else 
suitable. The actual minting was supervised by Jews, contrac- 
tors of the mint. The coin dies were often made by Jewish seal 
engravers, a profession which Jews tended to monopolize, by 
virtue of its being free of medieval guild restrictions. The dis- 
tribution of the freshly minted, often inferior quality coinage 
was often entrusted to military contractors, frequently Jews. 
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While Muenzjuden were active throughout the 17 and 18 
centuries, their activity increased even further during the 
unstable periods of intensive monetary activity, especially 
so from 1618 to 1623, the 1670s and 1680s, from 1756 to 1763, 
and at all times during war and turmoil. During these cru- 
cial phases the activity of the Muenzjuden brought them into 
a disrepute that aroused anti-Jewish feelings, reaching a peak 
during the Seven Years’ War. 

Among the more prominent Jewish mintmasters of the 
16'" century were Phybes of Hanover, a lessee of the mint at 
Wunstorf, Brunswick, in 1566, and Isaac Meir (Mayer) of 
Prague, who administered the mint from 1546 to 1549. The 
most famous was *Lippold, the mintmaster of Brandenburg, 
who ruled the electorate’s Jewry with an iron hand. In the first 
decades of the 17‘ century, a number of Jewish mintmasters 
and contractors achieved fame, influence, and notoriety, such 
as Albertus *Denis (Alvaro Diniz), Jacob *Bassevi of Treuen- 
berg, and Israel Wolf (Auerbacher) in Vienna. In Breslau 
Manasseh of Hotzenplotz gained a foothold to power through 
his services to the mint, and the number of Jewish silver pur- 
veyors in other minting centers in Austria and southern Ger- 
many was large. In 1627 they supplied 29% of the silver to the 
Breslau imperial mint and 50% in 1656. The dependence of the 
government on such purveyors increased in the 18" century to 
78% in 1704, and to 94% in 1720. In the crisis of the 1670s and 
1680s Jews were less prominent, although some *Court Jews 
were active in the precious metals and coin trades. Among 
such Court Jews was Jacob Mussaphia, of the duchy of Hol- 
stein-Gottorf. Jewish mintmasters reestablished communities 
in Saxony, from which Jews had been expelled. The nuclei of 
the Jewish communities of Leipzig and Dresden were formed 
by the Muenzjuden. Gerd Levi (1659-1739) received a license 
to buy and supply silver (1710) to the Leipzig mint; his son, 
Levi Gerd, continued in his father’s footsteps. 

The classical country of Jewish minting activity, how- 
ever, was Prussia. Throughout most of the 17 and 18* cen- 
turies the Muenzjuden constituted the leadership of the Berlin 
community. Israel Aron, first head of the newly reconstituted 
(1671) community of Viennese exiles, was purveyor to the 
Berlin mint. His widow, Esther, married the court jeweler 
Jost *Liebmann and received (between 1700 and 1713) per- 
mission to mint large series of small coins as payment for the 
precious stones which she had supplied to the court. Levin 
Veit monopolized the purveying of silver in the years 1717 
to 1721 and received permission to smelt and refine silver. In 
the 1750s two firms, that of Daniel *Itzig and members of the 
*Gomperz family, and that of V.H. *Ephraim and members 
of the *Fraenkel family, competed fiercely, one outbidding 
the other for the state minting contract. Frederick 11’s grow- 
ing and urgent demands for funds during the war forced the 
competing firms into a partnership (in 1758), which leased all 
Prussian and Saxon mints. The Saxon mints of Leipzig and 
Dresden had been occupied by Frederick, who turned them 
over to his entrepreneurs, who then issued successive series 
of millions of more debased Saxon coins. These were known 
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as “Ephraimiten” and gave rise to the bitter popular refrain: 
“Pretty on the outside, worthless within; on the outside Fred- 
erick, Ephraim within.” Frederick instituted similar proceed- 
ings with the currency of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Anhalt- 
Zerbst, and Anhalt-Dessau, and he was also forced to debase 
Prussian currency. The last Ephraim-Frederick contract was 
signed on Dec. 17, 1762. After the war Muenzjuden were em- 
ployed in buying up the corrupt coinage and in supplying sil- 
ver for the reconstituted currency. Ephraim and his sons were 
gradually overshadowed by the Itzig family, who were sole 
purveyors of precious metals between 1771 and 1786. One of 
Itzig’s many agents was David *Friedlaender of Koenigsberg 
and his sons (David was the most talented). The last impor- 
tant mint entrepreneur was Liepmann Meyer Wulff of Berlin, 
who supplied the mint between 1799 and the Prussian debacle 
of 1806, after which thorough governmental reforms were in- 
troduced which abolished the need for the services of private 
silver and gold purveyors. 

The tradition of Jewish moneyers and mintmasters in the 
Muslim world goes back to the Middle Ages. A certain Sumayr 
was die cutter and mintmaster for Abdalmalik (685-705), 
the Umayyad caliph at Damascus. Since the earliest Muslim 
coins were struck at this time, Sumayr was one of the technical 
founders of Islamic coinage. Jewish moneyers were known in 
Cairo from earliest times, possibly being successors to those 
previously operating in Alexandria. Japheth b. Abraham, in 
partnership with two other Jews, was administrator of the Fo- 
stat mint (see *Cairo) in about 1086. A brief mention is made 
in a document from the Cairo Genizah of two Jewish partners 
working the caliphate mint in the second half of the 12" cen- 
tury. The most noted Cairo mintmasters were Isaac *Sholal 
and Abraham Castro, who was appointed to the position af- 
ter the conquest of Egypt by Sultan Selim (c. 1520). When the 
Egyptian viceroy, Ahmed Pasha, plotted independence, it was 
Castro who informed Constantinople. He was reinstated after 
Ahmed’s defeat in 1524. In the 1660s this same position was 
held by the court banker Raphael Joseph, known as Chelebi. 
Under Murad 111 (1574-95) the director of the Turkish mint 
was a Jew, Hodja Nessimi (or Nissim). In this same period, 
Moses *Benveniste —- known to the Turks as Hodja Moussa- 
hibi - was involved in the currency “reform” which led to a 
revolt of the janissaries against “Jews’ Money” in 1589. Sam- 
uel b. Abraham, head of the Crimean Karaites, was moneyer 
to the last Tatar khan in the mid-18 century. As the treasury 
minister, he held the official title of Aga. His son Benjamin 
succeeded him in both position and title. When the Crimea 
was conquered by Russia in 1783, Benjamin was permitted to 
retain his title. Yahya b. Judah *Badihi (1810-1888) was minter 
for the imam of Yemen in the mid-19" century. 

See also *Banking; *Court Jews; *Moneylending; *Med- 
alists; *Numismatics; *Coins and Currency. 
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[Daniel M. Friedenberg and Henry Wasserman] 


MINTZ, MOSES BEN ISAAC (15 century), German tal- 
mudist. Moses was born in Mainz sometime between 1420 and 
1430. He studied under his father, Israel *Isserlein, and Jacob 
*Weil. During his extensive travels, he visited various towns, 
investigating their customs and communal regulations. His 
first rabbinate was at Wuerzburg where he served for a short 
time, until the expulsion of the Jews from the town in 1453. 
He proceeded to Mainz, where he stayed until the expulsion 
of 1462. From there he went to Landau and in 1464 to Ulm. In 
1469 he was appointed rabbi of Bamberg. Four years later he 
went to Nuremberg and the following year to Posen. While 
there he decided to immigrate to Erez Israel; he had already 
made all final preparations when for some reason he had to 
abandon his plan, and it appears that he remained in Posen 
until the end of his life. The year of his death is unknown. 
Mintz’s influence spread in Germany and beyond. He 
was involved in communal affairs and individuals, including 
outstanding scholars, as well as communities turned to him 
with their problems and disputes. Concern for the commu- 
nity and its general welfare was of paramount importance to 
him. He directed a yeshivah and engaged in discussions with 
his pupils. In 1456-57 R. Seligman Bing Oppenheim and R. 
Menahem Bachrach convened a council in *Bingen for the 
purpose of enacting takkanot that would be binding on other 
communities also - a step which did not meet with the ap- 
proval of the rabbis of Germany. Despite his esteem for Selig- 
man Bing, Mintz strongly opposed them and the takkanot 
were not adopted. Similarly, when he felt that Bing had been 
guilty of faulty judgment, he did not hesitate to criticize him, 
though there was nothing personal in his criticism. In another 
dispute in Italy, when Liva Landa placed a ban upon the rab- 
bis of Padua, including Mintz’s cousin Isaac Mintz, Moses 
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agreed to place Landa under a ban although he was a vener- 
able scholar and teacher, “unless he withdraw his ban and ap- 
pease the rabbis of Padua,’ and at the same time he appealed 
to the rabbis of Padua “to waive their rights and show respect 
for a sage.” Should Landa remain obdurate, however, “then 
the ban on him is to remain in force.” Moses concludes: “I do 
this neither for my own honor nor for the honor of my fam- 
ily, but for the sake of Heaven to prevent the increase of strife 
in Israel.” Moses was an accomplished hazzan and conducted 
the services on the high holidays. His best-known pupil is *Jo- 
seph b. Moses, author of the Leket Yosher. 

Moses Mintz’s fame rests on his responsa (Cracow, 1617); 
the 119 published, chiefly on civil and matrimonial law, abound 
in references to local customs and takkanot, ancient and new, 
including those ascribed to *Gershom b. Judah of Mainz and 
takkanot shum (Speyer, Worms, and Mainz). The index lists 
120 responsa, but the last one has been omitted from all edi- 
tions. This may be because of its subject, which the author 
describes as: “The stern words I wrote to the seven elders of 
the Regensburg community. It lays down that one who has a 
right of settlement in a community and leaves, subsequently 
to return, has not lost his previous right... And it explains that 
a scholar should not take advantage of his status to act haugh- 
tily” The main source for Moses’ biography is the responsa, 
where it is related that his wife Minlan was “crowned with the 
crown of the Torah and piety.’ They also include many local 
takkanot introduced by Mintz, some of a social character, in- 
cluding rulings on the vestments a reader should don when 
conducting the service, how a man should conduct himself 
during prayer, etc. 

Of special value are three responsa in manuscript entitled 
“The Three Branches,” which are an important source for the 
history of the yeshivot of Germany in the 15** century. They 
depict the woeful condition of pupil-teacher relations, which 
had broken down as a result of the arrogance of the teach- 
ers and their exaggerated concern for their dignity, as well as 
because of the pupils’ desire for greater freedom of activity 
and the acquisition of social status. The laymen, too, did not 
accept the authority of the rabbis and disregarded their rul- 
ings. The responsa reflect other aspects of the life of the Jews 
in Germany: their economic, social, family, and religious life, 
study, the attitude of the Jews to gentiles, persecutions, and 
expulsions, etc. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Joseph b. Moses, Leket Yosher, ed. by J. Frei- 
mann, 2 (1904), 45 no. 103 (introd.); Guedemann, Gesch Erz, 3 (1888), 
index; M.A. Szulwas, Die Juden in Wuerzburg (1934), 77; Tal, in: Sinai, 


40 (1957), 228-47, 278-92. 
[Shlomo Tal] 


MINTZ, PAUL (1870-after 1940), Latvian lawyer. Born in 
Dvinsk (Daugavpils), Mintz was one of the most prominent 
lawyers in Riga. After Latvia became an independent repub- 
lic (1918), he was appointed professor of criminal law at the 
University of Riga. He was a member of the Latvian National 
Council and the Constituent Assembly, and was the only 
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Jewish member of the Latvian government, serving as state 
controller. He published various legal works and was chair- 
man of the commission preparing the Latvian code of crimi- 
nal law. He was also active in Jewish affairs as founder of the 
Hevrat Mefizei Haskalah (*Society for the Promotion of Cul- 
ture Among the Jews of Russia), in Riga, chairman of the Jew- 
ish National-Democratic Party, chairman of the commission 
preparing a draft for the legal framework of Jewish national 
autonomy, a non-Zionist member of the *Jewish Agency for 
Palestine, and chairman of the Jewish Lawyers’ Society in Lat- 
via. In 1940, when Latvia was occupied by the Soviet forces, 
Mintz was arrested together with other Jewish and non-Jewish 
leaders and deported to Kansk, near Krasnoyarsk, and later to 
a Soviet labor camp, where he died. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yahadut Latvia (1953), index. 
[Joseph Gar] 


MINTZ, SHLOMO (1957- ), Israeli violinist, violist, and 
conductor. Mintz was born in Moscow. The family immi- 
grated to Israel in 1959. He was a student of Ilona Feher and 
gave his first recital in 1966, making his début with the Israel 
PO in 1968. With the support of Isaac Stern and the Ameri- 
can Israel Cultural Foundation Mintz made his Carnegie Hall 
debut in 1973 and completed his training with Dorothy De- 
Lay in Juilliard. He made a major European tour in 1977 and 
appeared regularly with the most celebrated orchestras and 
conductors. He was also heard in recital and chamber music 
concerts as well as playing the viola. Mintz is esteemed for his 
silvery beauty of tone, his command of the standard reper- 
tory, sensitive playing, and commanding technique. He gave 
recitals with the pianists Itamar Golan and Georges Pluderm- 
acher, and as a member of the Golan-Mintz-Haimovitz Trio. 
Among his recordings are works by Bach, Ravel, Sibelius, and 
Paganini. He was musical director of the Israel Chamber Or- 
chestra in 1989-93 and also conducted the Israel po and the 
Rotterdam po. In 1994 he was appointed musical director of 
the Limburg so in Maastricht. Mintz held master courses in 
many places, and was one of the founders and supporters of 
the Keshet Eilon International Violin Master Course for tal- 
ented young musicians. He was a member of the jury of sev- 
eral important international competitions, such as the Tchai- 
kovsky Competition in Moscow. He won many music prizes, 
including Sienna’s Premio Accademia Musicale Chigiana and 
three times the Grand Prix du Disque. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online; Baker’s Biographical Diction- 


ary (1997). 
[Naama Ramot (24 ed.)] 


MINYAN (Heb. ?19; “number”), designation for the quorum 
of ten male adults, aged 13 years or over, necessary for pub- 
lic synagogue service and certain other religious ceremonies. 
The Talmud (Ber. 21b; Meg. 23b) derives this number from 
the term edah (“community”), which in the Scriptures is ap- 
plied to the ten spies (Num. 14:27). Thus ten men constitute 
a congregation. The Talmud (Ket. 7b) also mentions Ruth 4:2 
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and Psalm 68:27. Some relate the rule to Abraham’s plea to 
God to save Sodom if at least ten righteous men were found 
there (Gen. 18:32). On the basis of Psalm 82:1: “God standeth 
in the congregation of God,’ the Talmud explains that if ten 
men pray together, the Divine Presence is with them (Ber. 6a). 
This quorum of ten adult males is necessary for the following 
sections of the public synagogue service: The repetition of the 
Amidah with Kedushah, the pentateuchal and haftarah read- 
ing, priestly benedictions (Meg. 4:3), and the Kaddish. Some 
also require a minyan for the recital of the Barekhu invocation; 
others permit this to be said even if only six or seven males are 
present (Sof. 10:6). The accepted custom in emergency cases is 
nine adults and a boy holding a Bible (based on pdRE, 8; see 
Tos. Ber. 48a and Sh. Ar., OH, 55:4). A quorum of ten is also 
necessary in the rites of comforting the mourners (maamad 
u-moshav; Meg. 4:3; Meg. 23b). The recital of the seven nuptial 
blessings at wedding ceremonies and the special invocation 
preceding grace there (“Let us bless our God of whose bounty 
we have eaten”) also require a minyan (ibid.). 

Ten male adults constitute a quorum in any place, and 
there is no need for a synagogue building or an officiating 
rabbi to hold divine services. In talmudic times, a community 
was regarded as “a city” if there were at least “ten idle men” 
(not occupied by work or other duties) who could come to 
each synagogue service to make up the minyan (Meg. 1:3). R. 
Johanan said, “when God comes to a synagogue and does not 
find a minyan there, He is angry, as it is written (Isa. 50:2). 
“Wherefore, when I came, was there no man? When I called, 
was there none to answer?’” (Ber. 6b). In traditional congre- 
gations, especially in Eastern Europe, when it was difficult to 
hold daily services with a minyan, it was customary to pay a 
few old or idle men to be present twice a day at the services. 
These people were called “minyan men.” 

In Reform, Reconstructionist, and most Conservative 
practice at the beginning of the 21°t century, women were 
counted in the minimum quorum of 10 persons required to 
constitute a public prayer service, since they had full religious 
equality with men. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenstein, Dinim, 239 ff.; Elbogen, Gottes- 
dienst, 493ff.; JE, 8 (1907), 603; JL, 4 (1930), 203ff. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: R. Biale, Women and Jewish Law (1984), 21-24; S. Freehof, 
Reform Jewish Practice, 1 (1948), 49-52; D. Golinkin. The Status of 
Women in Jewish Law: Responsa (2001). 


MINYAT ZIFTA, town in Lower *Egypt, on the eastern trib- 
utary of the Nile. In the *Fatimid period, there was an impor- 
tant Jewish community in this town. R. *Abraham b. Shab- 
betai, who wrote several works on halakhah, was rabbi (haver) 
of the community at the beginning of the 12 century, and af- 
ter him, his son Shabbetai held the same position for many 
years. Ina list of contributions to a collection among the com- 
munities of Lower Egypt at the middle of the same century, 
Minyat Zifta is mentioned as the second largest contributor. 
From the *Genizah documents it appears that the social sta- 
tus of the Jews was variegated; among them were craftsmen, 
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merchants, and government officials. The Jewish population 
decreased over the generations and in the 19" century, Jacob 
*Saphir found only five families there: in 1897 there were 84 
Jews, in 1907, 54, and in 1927 only 37. By 1924 the synagogue 
had already been sold, and in 1937 there was only one family 
living in the town. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Saphir, Even Sappir (1866), 8b; Mann, Egypt, 
2 (1922), 257-9, 287, 290; Mann, Texts, 1 (1931), 446ff.; Poznariski, in: 
REJ, 65 (1913), 43; Goitein, in: JQR, 49 (1958/59), 41; J.M. Landau, Ha- 
Yehudim be-Mizrayim ba-Meah ha-Tesha-Esreh (1967), 51-52. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.M. Landau, Jews in Nineteenth-Century Egypt 


(1969), 47-8, 172. 
[Eliyahu Ashtor] 


MINZ, ABRAHAM BEN JUDAH HA-LEVI (d. 1525), Ital- 
ian scholar and rabbi. Some time before 1509, acting on behalf 
of his father, Judah b. Eliezer ha-Levi *Minz of Padua, he in- 
sulted the famous rabbi, Jacob Margolis of Regensburg. Both 
father and son subsequently made public apology. In January 
1509, after his father’s death, Abraham was appointed to suc- 
ceed him, but in July of the same year a decree of expulsion 
was issued against him by the Venetian authorities for having 
presented a gift in the name of the Padua community to the 
chief of the conquering imperial German army during the sack 
of Padua. The decree was apparently revoked some time there- 
after, as Minz is known to have visited Padua about ten years 
later. After leaving Padua, Abraham spent 15 months in Ferrara, 
being supported there by the wealthy parnas, Norsa, whom he 
later sided with in the notorious *Finzi-Norsa controversy, at 
the height of which Jacob *Pollak, a partisan of Abraham Ra- 
phael Finzi, and Minz excommunicated each other. Abraham 
subsequently became rabbi in Mantua. His son-in-law, Meir 
*Katzenellenbogen, occupied the Padua rabbinate. 

Abraham was the author of a number of responsa, which 
are printed together with those of his uncle by marriage, R. 
Liwa of Ferrara (Venice, 1511). He was the author, too, of Seder 
Gittin va-Halizah, printed together with the responsa of his 
father and his son-in-law (Venice, 1553). He died in Padua. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Marx, Studies in Jewish History and Book- 
lore (1944), 107-54 (= Abhandlungen... Chajes (1933), 149-93); LT. 
Eisenstadt and S. Wiener, Daat Kedoshim (1897/98), 5-38, 88 (third 


pagination). 
[Shlomo Eidelberg] 


MINZ, BENJAMIN (1903-1961), leader of the *Poalei Agu- 
dat Israel movement. Born in Lodz, Poland, Minz went to 
Palestine in 1925. A member of Agudat Israel from his youth, 
he persistently advocated cooperation with the Zionist Move- 
ment, despite the opposition of his leaders. At the Third Great 
Assembly of Agudat Israel (Marienbad, 1937), he was elected 
a member of the Central Council, and in 1938 was elected to 
the Poalei Agudat Israel Executive. During World War 11, he 
was active on the Va'ad ha-Hazzalah (rescue committee), and 
after the war he worked in pp camps in Germany (see *Dis- 
placed Persons). He initiated the founding of the World Union 
of Poalei Agudat Israel at the Antwerp Conference (1946), and 
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as its head led the movement into close cooperation with the 
institutions of the yishuy, in opposition to the policy of *Agu- 
dat Israel. Minz was a member of the Provisional State Coun- 
cil of Israel (1948) and later of the Knesset. He was elected 
deputy speaker of the Second Knesset and held the post until 
the Fourth Knesset. He overruled a decision of the Council 
of Torah Sages of Agudat Israel and joined the coalition gov- 
ernment as minister of posts in 1960, thus causing a rift be- 
tween his party and Agudat Israel. Minz wrote several books, 


mainly on hasidic topics. d 
[Menachem Friedman] 


MINZ, JUDAH BEN ELIEZER HA-LEVI (c. 1408-1506), 
Italian rabbi. Judah, a first cousin of Moses *Mintz, was a 
member ofa family of scholars and bankers which derived its 
name from the town of Mainz, where he was probably born. 
It is presumed that Minz left Mainz in 1462 during the expul- 
sion of the Jews (see Graetz, Hist. 4 (1894), 294). He settled in 
Padua where he became rabbi and rector of the yeshivah and 
where he remained until his death. In Padua he was taught by 
R. Asher (Israel) Enschechin, a German talmudist, who lived 
in the city during his latter years (Resp. Judah Minz, nos. 2, 
3; Leket Yosher, 2 (1904), xlvii, no. 113). Minz corresponded 
on halakhic matters with many famous rabbis of his time, 
including Elijah *Mizrahi of Turkey (who supported Minz 
in a quarrel with Elijah Delmedigo, the cause of which is un- 
known), Israel Isserlein of Wiener-Neustadt, Israel *Bruna of 
Regensburg and Joseph *Colon of Mantua (see Seder ha-Get 
of Abraham Minz at the end of Judah’s responsa and Leket Yo- 
sher, 2 (1904), xxxii, no. 54). His responsa are a valuable histori- 
cal source and reveal his involvement in the problems of his 
time (see e.g., Leket Yosher, nos. 5, 6, 11). Ghirondi’s assertion 
that Judah was a student of philosophy, and, subsequently, a 
professor of philosophy at the University of Padua (Ghirondi- 
Neppi 122ff.), is now held to be unfounded. In his ritual deci- 
sions Judah leaned heavily on his German predecessors (see, 
e.g., Resp. Judah Minz, nos. 7, 13, 15), but, rather uniquely, per- 
mitted men to masquerade as women on Purim (ibid. no. 16). 
Minz’s library and most of his manuscripts were destroyed in 
the year of his death during the sack of Padua (see introd. to 
Leket Yosher). 16 of his responsa were discovered by his grand- 
son Joseph b. Abraham Minz and were published in Venice in 
1553 by the husband of Judah's granddaughter, Meir *Katzenel- 
lenbogen, together with his own responsa and the Seder Gittin 
va-Halizah of Abraham b. Judah ha-Levi *Minz. Many later 
editions have been published, among them one with notes and 
a preface by Johanan Moses Preschel (1898). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar, 557; Michael, Or, no. 1020; 
S. Eidelberg, Jewish Life in Austria in the xv Century (1962), 86 n. 21, 
103 n. 69; I.T. Eisenstadt and S. Wiener, Daat Kedoshim (1898), Supple- 
ment, 63; Finkelstein, Middle Ages, 27, 306, 308; Guedemann, Gesch 
Erz, 3 (1888), 251 passim; Joseph b. Moses, Leket Yosher, ed. by J. Frei- 
mann, 2 (1904), xxxii, no. 54; Weiss, Dor, 5 (1924), 280-2; M.A. Shul- 
was, Hayyei ha-Yehudim be-Italyah bi-Tekufat ha-Renaissance (1955); 
355, index s.v. Yehudah Minz; M.D. Cassuto, Ha-Yehudim be-Firenze 
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MIR, town in Grodno district, Belarus. From 1569 until 1813 
the town and the surrounding estates were the property of the 
Radziwill princes. Jews first settled in Mir at the beginning of 
the 17 century. To begin with they were under the jurisdiction 
of the community of *Nesvizh, but within a few years their 
numbers had rapidly increased, and it can be assumed that 
they then had their own communal organizations. The Jews 
became an important factor in local trade and at the two an- 
nual fairs held in Mir. Many of them also earned their liveli- 
hood as carters. Jewish merchants from every part of Lithuania 
and Poland were attracted to the fairs of Mir, where they car- 
ried on an extensive trade in furs (exporting them especially 
to Leipzig), horses, oxen, spices, grain, textiles, tobacco (from 
1672), and wine. In the records of the Lithuanian council (see 
*Councils of the Lands) Mir is mentioned for the first time in 
1662. The Council convened there four times: 1687, 1697, 1702, 
1751. From 1673, the taxes owed by the Jews of Lithuania to 
state institutions and debts to other creditors were occasionally 
collected at the Mir fairs. In 1685, after complaints by the Jew- 
ish representatives, Catherine Sapieha of the Radziwill family 
instructed the administrator of the town to respect the rights 
of the Jews and to refrain from dispensing justice or arbitrat- 
ing in their internal affairs. 

During the early decades of the 18" century, the Jewish 
population of Mir increased considerably. The local Jewish 
contribution to the poll tax rose from 45 zlotys in 1673 to 1,160 
zlotys in 1700 and 1,350 zlotys in 1720. During this period the 
merchants of Mir maintained fruitful commercial relations 
with *Leipzig, *Koenigsberg, *Memel, and Libau (*Liepaja). 
From the second half of the 18 century, the economic situa- 
tion of the community declined. In 1760 the Jews of Mir paid 
480 zlotys in poll tax; the census of 1765 recorded 607 Jews in 
the town and the vicinity who paid this tax. 

Prominent rabbis officiated in Mir during the 18» cen- 
tury. The first av bet din known by name (in the late 1720s) 
was R. Meir b. Isaac *Eisenstadt, followed by R. Zevi Hirsch 
ha-Kohen Rappoport; during the middle of that century, R. 
Solomon Zalman b. Judah Mirkish, author of Shulhan She- 
lomo (Frankfurt on the Oder, 1771), held rabbinical office for 
15 years. He was succeeded by R. Zevi Hirsh Eisenstadt. Dur- 
ing the rabbinate of R. Joseph David Ajzensztat (1776-1826), 
the famous yeshivah of Mir was founded, functioning there 
until the eve of wwu1. At the beginning of the 19" century 
*Habad Hasidism acquired considerable influence in the 
community. 

In 1806 the Mir community numbered 807, including 
106 tailors, five goldsmiths, six cord-makers, and about 30 
merchants. In the 65 nearby villages, there were 494 Jews in 
1818. The numbers in Mir itself rose to 2,273 in 1847 and 3,319 
(about 62% of the total population) in 1897. From the second 
half of the 19» century, with the exception of the wood, grain, 
horse, and textile merchants who formed the upper class, the 
majority of the local Jews were craftsmen such as scribes, cart- 
ers, butchers, and tailors. The wooden synagogue, which had 
been erected in the middle of the 18" century, was burnt down 
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in 1901. With the threat of pogroms in 1904-05, Mir Jews or- 
ganized a “self-defense organization. During this period, the 
*Bund and *Po’alei Zion movements won many adherents 
in the town. The Zionist movement was organized there in 
1914. In 1921 there were 2,074 Jews (c. 55% of the population) 
living in the town. Their difficult economic situation deterio- 
rated even further from the late 1920s. A Yiddish elementary 
school and kindergarten were founded in 1917; during the 
1920s they were administered by cysHo and during the 1930s 
by the Shul-Kult. During the same period, *Tarbut, Yavneh, 
and *Beth Jacob schools functioned in Mir. The Jewish library 
was founded in 1908. 

The yeshivah of Mir, founded by Samuel b. Hayyim *Tik- 
tinski in 1815 and directed by his son Abraham after his death, 
played a central role in the spiritual life of the community. 
From 1836 it was headed by Moses Abraham b. Joseph Ajzen- 
sztat and later by Hayyim Zalman Bresler, rabbi of the town, 
who resigned as the result of a dispute. From then on, the of- 
fices of town rabbi and rosh yeshivah were separated. From 
the 1880s, the rabbi was Yom Tov Lipman (R. Lipa). In 1903 he 
was succeeded by R. Elijah David *Rabinowitz-Teomim, who 
served until his aliyah to Erez Israel. The last rabbi of Mir was 
Abraham Zevi Kamai (from 1917 until the Holocaust). Dur- 
ing World War 1, the yeshivah of Mir was transferred to Pol- 
tava but returned to the town in 1921, and was then headed 
by R. Eliezer Judah Finkel. Mir was the birthplace of Zalman 
*Shazar (Rubashov). 

[Arthur Cygielman] 
Holocaust Period 
Under Soviet rule (1939-41) private enterprise was gradu- 
ally stifled and factories, businesses, and even large buildings 
were taken over by the state. The yeshivah students and rabbis, 
headed by R. Eliezer Judah Finkel, moved to Vilna in still in- 
dependent Lithuania (Finkel managed to reach Palestine and 
founded the Mir Yeshivah in Jerusalem). The Germans cap- 
tured Mir on June 27, 1941. They immediately executed scores 
of Jews on charges of Soviet collaboration. On Nov. 9, 1941, 
1,300 Jews were murdered on the outskirts of the town. The 
surviving 850 Jews were segregated into a ghetto and trans- 
ferred in May 1942 to the ancient fortress in the city. A young 
Jew, Shemuel (Oswald) Rufeisen, born in the Cracow district, 
played a key role in the Mir resistance movement. He posed 
as a Volksdeutscher, Joseph Oswald. After the removal of the 
Jews to the Mirski fortress, a resistance movement of 80 mem- 
bers was organized to offer armed resistance to the imminent 
Aktion (“action”) against the Jewish population. Working in 
groups of five, they acquired weapons and trained themselves. 
Their central command was made up of Ha-Shomer ha-Zaiir, 
Deror, Bund, and Communists. 

Early in August 1942 Rufeisen informed the underground 
that the Germans would begin their liquidation campaign on 
Aug. 13. On Aug. 9 about 300 young people left for the forests 
on the assumption that no effective resistance action against 
the Germans could be taken inside the ghetto. On August 13 
the liquidation action began, and all those who had remained 
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and rabbinic, with which the sermon opens. In the perishah, 
the Scriptural commentary predominates and the difficulties 
which seem to appear in the text are solved with the aid of the 
central idea of the derishah. Thus, the gap between the two 
parts of the sermon is skillfully closed, and they merge into 
one harmonious whole. First published in Salonika in 1522, 
the Akedah has since been reprinted many times. Among Ar- 
ama’s other works are Hazut Kashah (“Grievous Vision’; Sab- 
bionetta, 1552), a polemic dealing with the relation of philoso- 
phy and religion; a commentary on the Five Scrolls (Riva di 
Trento, 1561); and Yad Avshalom (“Absalom’s Memorial”; Con- 
stantinople, 15652), a commentary on the Book of Proverbs, 
dedicated to the memory of his son-in-law. It should be noted 
that the commentary on Esther, extant in all editions of Akedat 
Yizhak since Venice, 1573, is actually the work of his son Meir 
*Aramaa. Isaac’s own commentary on Esther was published in 
Constantinople, 1518. He also wrote several poems and a com- 
mentary on Aristotle's Ethics, apparently lost. 


Philosophy 

Although Arama composed his works in the form of philo- 
sophical homilies and commentaries on Scripture rather than 
as systematic treatises, he nevertheless integrated within this 
literary framework a treatment of the then-current major 
philosophical problems: the relation between Scripture and 
philosophy; faith and reason; the allegorical method; articles 
of faith; creation and structure of the world; miracles; prov- 
idence; immortality of the soul; man’s free will and God’s 
foreknowledge; prophecy; ethics. Considering the relation of 
Scripture and philosophy, Arama seeks to demonstrate the su- 
periority of divine truth over human reasoning, and the neces- 
sity of subordinating reason to Scripture whenever the two are 
in conflict. He brings into sharp relief the distinction between 
religion and philosophy by illustrating the difference between 
their respective conceptions of God. Discussing the problem 
of faith and reason, Arama criticizes Maimonides’ rationalistic 
definition of faith, according to which faith is subordinated to 
reason. Arama describes faith as the voluntary assent to the 
teachings of Scripture in spite of intellectual uncertainty about 
them, and he cites the patriarch Abraham's willingness to sac- 
rifice Isaac as an example of this kind of faith. In his interpreta- 
tion of Scripture, Arama uses the allegorical method, quoting 
in justification the Zohar’s statement that Scripture should not 
be read literally. In opposition, however, to the extreme alle- 
gorical commentators among the philosophers, he emphasizes 
that the allegorical interpretation of Scripture should not deny 
its literal meaning. Arama analyzes and criticizes the lists of 
“articles of faith drawn up by Maimonides, Crescas, and Albo, 
and he presents six of his own. They are creation, miracles, 
revelation, providence, repentance, and immortality of the 
soul. Each of these, according to him, is embodied in a spe- 
cific Mosaic law. In the case of miracles, Arama maintains that 
God possesses the power to suspend the laws of nature and 
perform miracles whenever necessary. He does not hesitate, 
however, to offer rational explanations of some of the miracles 
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recorded in Scripture, maintaining that man was originally 
endowed with power over nature and was granted the means 
of establishing “cosmic harmony.” He affirms man’s freedom 
of will and discusses in great detail the nature and history of 
the problem of man’s freedom and God's foreknowledge. He 
is critical of those philosophers who attempted to escape the 
dilemma by sacrificing either Divine omniscience or human 
freedom. He emphasizes that grace must be merited and criti- 
cizes the Christian doctrine that grace is given freely by God, a 
doctrine which, according to him, amounts to a denial of free 
will. In his treatment of ethics, and his attempt to formulate 
the Torah’s conception of man, Arama assigns a central role to 
Aristotle’s Ethics, citing this work with a frequency and inten- 
sity of engagement comparable only to his citations of biblical 
and talmudic literature. Arama declares the teachings of the 
Ethics to be true and in harmony with the Torah. 

Akedat Yitzhak includes several important social and 
political discussions. Along with his discussions of various 
ideas espoused by preceding Jewish thinkers, Arama’s political 
method also includes innovative elements. His socio-political 
thought is, for the most part, Maimonidean, yet it also includes 
neo-republican elements, foreshadowing the line of thought 
that would later be developed by R. Isaac *Abrabanel. 

Concerning the essence of political society, Arama highly 
regards the existence of the political society, which is founded 
on law and order. The purpose of this society must be to ensure 
the personal security of each of its members and to maintain 
social and judicial justice, which is necessary for the optimal 
regularization of material life. This regularization is a precon- 
dition for the ability to achieve the ultimate goal of any soci- 
ety and state, i.e., enabling every individual to reach spiritual 
perfection, which Arama considers as the supreme purpose of 
existence. Any attempt to set a different goal as the purpose of 
society, such as the political order itself, is bound to fail. 

Arama claims that real liberty is only the possession of 
whomever subordinates himself to a worthy authority. Thus, a 
truly free person is one who obeys the ideal legal system that 
the Torah dictates. Arama sees in the latter an eternal and ideal 
constitution adjusted to the nature of the universe. The Torah 
dictates social, judicial, and political order as well as how to 
acquire virtues and moral qualities. It also makes possible the 
acquisition of intellectual qualities, the immortality of the soul, 
and the creation of cosmic harmony. 

Arama claims the Torah is a foundation for a society that 
is characterized by mutual aid and cooperation between all of 
its parts. Nevertheless, he considers certain exceptional devia- 
tions from religious law to be an imitation of divine justice. 
He invests the power to decide on such actions in the hands 
of the Great Sanhedrin, whose members he regards as gifted 
with the special qualities and knowledge necessary for mak- 
ing such decisions. 

Arama expounds on the issue of social justice, while 
sharply criticizing injustices in this sphere. He claims that 
a legal system and an elected leader of a society necessarily 
reflect the character of their society and stresses the duty of 
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in the ghetto were murdered in Yablonoshchina and buried 
in mass graves. Those who had escaped to the forests were 
confronted with many difficulties. Russian partisan units of- 
ten refused to accept Jews into their ranks, and many of the 
Mir Jews who came to the forests were killed by antisemitic 
Russian partisans. Despite all these difficulties, Mir Jews man- 
aged to join Soviet partisan units, mainly the Brothers Bielski 
brigade, and took part in sabotage activities. Following the ar- 
rival of the Soviet army, the Jewish partisans from Mir joined 
the Soviet forces to continue the fight against the Nazis up till 
the end of the war. 

The student body of the yeshivah was saved during 
the war by escaping to *Shanghai. After the war (1947), the 
yeshivah was transferred to Brooklyn, New York (Mirrer 
Yeshivah Central Institute). Some of its scholars later joined 
the Mir Yeshivah in Jerusalem. 

[Aharon Weiss] 
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menthal (ed.), Sefer Mir (Heb. and Yid., 1962). ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
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°MIRABEAU, HONORE GABRIEL RIQUETI, COMTE 
DE (1749-91), statesman of the *French Revolution. Mirabeau 
became interested in the Jewish question during his visits to 
Holland in 1776, England in 1784, and Prussia in 1786. Influ- 
enced by the enlightened members of the Jewish communi- 
ties in the capitals of these three countries, he was particu- 
larly attracted by the image of Moses *Mendelssohn. In the 
book resulting from this journey, Sur Moses Mendelssohn, sur 
la réforme politique des Juifs (London, 1787), he argued that 
the faults of the Jews were those of their circumstances. Al- 
though his main reason for admiring Mendelssohn was that 
“humanity and truth” seemed much clearer to him than “the 
dark phantoms of the Talmudists,” Mirabeau did not con- 
sider Judaism an immoral faith, and he defended it against 
attacks both old and new. In the course of his argument, he 
repeated *Dohm’ assertion that “the Jew is more of a man 
than he is a Jew.” Quoting from Turgot and *Rousseau in sup- 
port of his pro-Jewish arguments, Mirabeau affirms that his- 
tory proves that “the Jews, considered as men and as citizens, 
were greatly corrupted only because they were denied their 
rights.” Like Dohm he advocated preserving some measure of 
Jewish autonomy, a view he developed in his memorandum 
to *Frederick the Great of Prussia, De la monarchie prussienne 
(1788), p. 462, but he envisaged it as a transitory phenomenon; 
the organized Jewish community would wither away and die 
as the Jews entered fully into the economic and social life of 
the majority. Mirabeau continued to work for the emancipa- 
tion of the Jews as he saw it. In the debate of Dec. 24, 1789, 
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he denied Rewbell’s assertion that “they [the Jews] do not re- 
gard themselves as citizens,’ and followed *Clermont-Ton- 
nerre in stating that the very fact that the Jews were request- 
ing equality was proof of their desire to cease being Jewish in 
any separatist way. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Kahn, Les juifs de Paris pendant la révolu- 
tion (1898); H. de Jouvenel, Stormy Life of Mirabeau (1929); A. Hertz- 
berg, French Enlightenment and the Jews (1968), index. 


[Emmanuel Beeri] 


MIRACLE. Biblical Hebrew has no word corresponding to 
the English “miracle.” Occasionally, the Bible mentions “won- 
ders” (pele’, niflaot) meaning “miracles” (Ex. 3:20; Josh. 3:5; Ps. 
78:11; etc.), but the meaning of “wonder” is much broader than 
“miracle” A particular class of miracles, however, can be con- 
sidered as a definite biblical concept, since it is designated by 
terms of its own. These are the “signs” (otot, mofetim), i.e., ex- 
traordinary and surprising events which God brought about 
in order to demonstrate His power and will in particular situ- 
ations, when men had to be convinced. A sign can be given as 
proof of prophecy. Thus the altar of Beth-El collapsed as a sign 
that the prophecy of its future destruction was true (1 Kings 
13:1-6). The more important signs occurred in Egypt: the staff 
turned into a serpent to show that Moses was indeed sent by 
God (Ex. 4:1-7), and the ten plagues coerced Pharaoh to ac- 
cept the divine command and let the people go. Deuteronomy 
13 raises the problem of a sign given by a false prophet: it can 
be genuine, brought about by God to test the people, who 
must not obey under any circumstances a prophet summon- 
ing them to idolatry. The problem shows that “signs” as proofs 
of prophecy were regarded — at least among theologians — as 
regular (or indeed necessary) events. 

Some biblical miracles are more than signs, ie., their 
purpose goes beyond the mere proof of divine power. Israel 
was saved and Egypt's army destroyed by the parting of the 
Red Sea, the people were given water and food in the desert by 
means of miraculous acts, and so on. Both Samaria (11 Kings 
6:8-7:20) and Jerusalem (11 Kings 19:35) miraculously escaped 
conquest by besieging armies. Such miracles can be viewed as 
direct divine intervention at critical moments of human his- 
tory. Even in these incidents, the element of a “sign” is never 
wholly absent. Dathan and *Abiram and their followers were 
swallowed by the earth; it was a just punishment, whose sud- 
denness was demanded by the situation. Moses’ words (Num. 
16:28-30), however, designate the event clearly as a sign. It is 
also stated that when Israel saw the mighty deed of Egypt's de- 
struction in the sea, they believed in God and in Moses (Ex. 
14:31). Evidently, the Bible makes no distinction between signs 
proper and miraculous divine intervention in human history. 
There is a third type of miracle in the Bible in which the sheer 
admiration of the wonder-worker seems more important than 
both elements discussed above. One cannot escape this im- 
pression when reading the stories about Elijah and, to an even 
greater degree, about Elisha. Such stories are a regular feature 
of popular religion of all times and in all places; in the Bible 
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they are almost entirely confined to the figures of these two 
“nonliterary” prophets. 

The problem of whether miracles are “natural” or “super- 
natural” which was of concern to scholars of later ages, does 
not bother Bible writers. In one case (Num. 16:30), a miracle is 
described as a “creation,” which indicates an awareness of what 
moderns might call the “suspension of natural laws” (see also 
Ex. 34:10). On the other hand, the miracle of the descent of the 
quail (Num. 9:18-23) is quite plainly and clearly described as a 
“natural” - though unexpected - occurrence and yet is treated 
as a full-scale miracle. Bible writers simply do not question 
God’s ability to do anything, by any means. 

The intellectual’s dislike of miracles has furnished the 
mainstream of Bible criticism with a yardstick: some “sources” 
contain more accounts of miracles than others, and are there- 
fore deemed less “valuable.” Scholars with apologetic tenden- 
cies tend to minimize the importance of Bible miracles, in 
their endeavor to make biblical religion less “crude” and more 
“pure.” This case can be based on the preponderance of the 
“sign” concept in the Bible discussed above, but is neverthe- 
less wrong. The Bible does not, as a rule, tell miracle stories 
for their own sake, but it does regard the “signs and wonders” 
of God as extremely important. Man has to know that God 
can do anything, whenever and wherever He chooses; that 
this has been demonstrated in history many times; and the 
sacred history of Israel has been shaped often enough by di- 
rect and quite evident divine intervention. Faith that can do 
without this notion of miracles is possible, but unthinkable 
in biblical terms. 

[Jacob Licht] 
In the Talmud 
The almost universal word for a miracle in the talmudical lit- 
erature is the term 03 (nes), used in the Bible for a “sign” or 
“standard.” The biblical miracles are unquestionably accepted 
by the sages of the Talmud. Insofar as their theological aspect 
is concerned, three main considerations exercised the minds of 
the sages: (1) the reversal of the order of creation with its corol- 
lary of an insufficiency in the act of creation; (2) the miracle as 
a testimony of the truth of religion; and (3) the “daily miracles” 
which do not involve a disturbance of the order of creation. 

(1) According to the rabbis, the miracles were, so to 
speak, preordained and provided for in the act of creation. 
“R. Johanan said, God made a condition with the sea that 
it would part before the Children of Israel... R. Jeremiah b. 
Eleazar said, not with the sea alone, but with whatever God 
created on the six days of creation... God commanded heaven 
and earth that they should be silent before Moses; the sun and 
moon that they should stand still before Joshua; the ravens that 
they should feed Elijah; the fire that it should not harm Hana- 
niah, Mishael, and Azariah; the lions that they injure not Dan- 
iel; the heavens that they should open to the voice of Ezekiel; 
and the fish that it should cast up Jonah” (Gen. R. 5:45). An- 
other passage emphasizes this idea even more strongly. When 
God commanded Moses to lift up his staff and part the Red 
Sea, Moses argued with God that it would involve a breach of 
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his own act of creation, God answered him, “Thou hast not 
read the beginning of the Torah... I made a condition at the 
time”; and only then did Moses heed the divine behest (Ex. 
R. 21:6). In the same vein, the Mishnah (Avot 5:6) enumerates 
ten things which “were created on the eve of the Sabbath [of 
creation] at twilight,” including the mouth of the earth which 
opened up to swallow Korah (Num. 16:32), the mouth of the 
ass of Balaam which spoke (Num. 22:28), the manna (Ex. 
16:14), and the rod of Moses (Ex. 4:17). As Zangwill (quoted by 
J.H. Hertz, Comm. to Prayer Book) puts it, the Talmud sages 
“discovered the reign of universal law through exceptions, the 
miracles that had to be created specially and were still a part of 
the order of the world, bound to appear in due time.” 

(2) That miracles are not evidence of religious truth is 
clearly and explicitly stated in the Bible (Deut. 13:2-4). The 
rabbis emphasize this in a striking incident wherein R. Eliezer 
b. Hyrcanus called for, and achieved, a series of miracles for 
the purpose of proving that his halakhic ruling was correct, 
but R. Joshua disdainfully rejected them, quoting “the Torah is 
not in heaven” and his contrary view was accepted (BM 59a). 

(3) The rabbis, however, almost go out of their way to em- 
phasize the daily miracle of life which does not express itself 
in violations of the laws of nature. “Come and consider how 
many miracles the Holy One, blessed be He, performs for man, 
and he is unaware of it. If a man were to swallow unmasticated 
bread, it would descend into his bowels and scratch him, but 
God created a well in the throat of man which enables it to 
descend safely” (Ex. R. 24:1). This thought is expressed in the 
formula of thanksgiving prayer (Modim) which forms part of 
the daily Amidah, “for Thy miracles which are daily with us, 
and for Thy wonders and Thy benefits, which are wrought at 
all times, evening, morning, and night.” 

In this connection is it not without interest that the 
formula of thanksgiving “for the miracles... which Thou 
didst wage for our fathers” is confined to the two festivals of 
Hanukkah and Purim (Sof. 20:6; the formula is found in Seder 
R. Amram). It is true that the rabbis emphasize the miracu- 
lous aspect of the Hannukah legend of the pure oil which was 
sufficient for one day only but lasted for eight until new oil 
could be brought (Shab. 21b), to which there is no reference 
in the Book of Maccabees, and that many of the regulations 
of the festival are enjoined “in order to publicize the miracle” 
(Shab. 23b), but this miracle cannot compare with the biblical 
miracles, and there is no deus ex machina miracle in the story 
of Purim. On the whole they belong to the class of “natural 
miracles.” The parting of the Red Sea is regarded as the greatest 
(“most difficult”) of the biblical miracles (Pes. 118a). 

Although the Talmud is replete with stories and leg- 
ends of miracles wrought for its worthies (cf. especially Ta’an. 
21-25), it is generally accepted that the age of miracles (prob- 
ably for the benefit of the people as a whole) has ceased, be- 
cause “they were performed for those who were willing to 
sacrifice themselves for the sanctification of the Name, and 
we are not worthy of having miracles performed for us” (Ber. 
20a; Taan. 18b; Sanh. 94b). 
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Nevertheless ten minor miracles happened in the time of 
the Temple (Avot 5:5). They include such mundane miracles 
as that no person was ever bitten by a snake or scorpion in 
Jerusalem, that there was always accommodation to be found 
there (during the pilgrim festivals), and that rain never extin- 
guished the altar fire. 

It is forbidden to rely upon miracles (Pes. 64b). “One 
should never stand in a place of danger and say ‘a miracle 
will happen to me’ since perhaps it will not happen, and if it 
does, it will be deducted from his merits” (Taan. 20b). But “the 
recipient of a miracle does not recognize the miracle” (Nid. 
31a). When coming to a place where miracles were wrought 
for the Jewish people, one must recite a special blessing (Ber. 
g:1 and 54a). 

[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 
In Medieval Jewish Philosophy 
The subject of miracles was one of the most important and 
problematic in the writings of medieval Jewish philosophy. 
The medieval philosopher found it difficult to accept the bib- 
lical notion of miracles, not only because it was difficult to ex- 
plain the particular miracles described in the Bible in terms 
of contemporary science, but also because the acceptance of 
miracles entailed the belief in creation and divine providence - 
notions rejected by Greek philosophy. 

The first of the medieval Jewish philosophers, Saadiah 
*Gaon, who, following the Mu’tazilites (see *Kalam), proved 
the existence of God from the temporal origin of the world 
(Beliefs and Opinions 1:2), and deduced the concept of divine 
omnipotence from the concept of creation (2:4), does not 
question the possibility of miracles. Since he accepted the 
concepts of creation and divine providence, it was consistent 
for him to maintain that God may see fit to alter His creation 
in order to preserve the faithful or in order to confirm His 
revelations to the prophets. The purpose of miracles, accord- 
ing to Saadiah, was to confirm the prophet as God’s emissary 
whose word is truth (3:4, 5). 

Saadiah believed that a perfect correlation exists between 
the content of revelation and the conclusions of rational in- 
vestigation. Thus the miracle, insofar as it confirms revelation, 
confirms at the same time the conclusions of rational inves- 
tigation — the existence of God, His unity, and the creation of 
the world. It might seem, therefore, that the miracle is super- 
fluous. However, Saadiah maintained that while the intellec- 
tual verification of revealed doctrines is indeed an obligation, 
it is lengthy and accessible to few, and therefore revelation and 
miracles are required for the masses. Revelation and miracles 
are helpful even for those capable of speculation, insofar as 
they serve as guides in the search for the truth. 

To distinguish between the true religion and a false one 
which lays claim to miracles, both the miraculous occurrence 
itself, as well as the doctrine it confirms, must be subjected to 
scientific scrutiny. One must examine the supposed miracle 
to discover whether it may not have been illusory (ch. 3), and 
also the tradition which reports it (introd.). Because there is 
a correlation between that which is revealed and that which is 
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arrived at through rational speculation, nothing which clearly 
contradicts intellectual judgment may be accepted as proph- 
ecy (excluding, of course, phenomena which transcend intel- 
lectual understanding; 3:8). 


Neoplatonism 

Like Saadiah, the early Jewish Neoplatonists accepted the pos- 
sibility of miracles without question. While they attributed the 
same function to miracles as Saadiah had, their conception of 
the phenomenon of the miracle itself was different. The Neo- 
platonists no longer viewed miracles as events which contra- 
dict the natural order thus serving as evidence of God's will, 
but rather as the interposition of a higher supranatural order 
amid the natural order below it. The Neoplatonists main- 
tained that a miracle can take place only in the presence of a 
person who is worthy of the suprasensual order and attracts it 
in the form of a particular providence, that person being the 
prophet. The prophet plays an active role in the manifestation 
of the miracle. Miracles do not merely serve to confirm the 
content of the revelation; they are in themselves revelations 
in the sense that they represent the direct appearance of the 
divine order in the midst of the natural order (cf. Ibn Ezra, 
commentary on Ex. 3:15, and 6:3). 


The Challenge of Aristotelianism 

The problem of miracles grew more acute as the Aristotelian 
influence on Jewish philosophy became stronger. According 
to Aristotelianism, which conceives of the natural order as 
deriving necessarily from the rational Being of God, all that 
contradicts nature is, by definition, contradictory to reason. 
Thus a Jewish philosopher confronted by these Aristotelian 
teachings had two alternatives: if he rejected Aristotelian phys- 
ics and metaphysics he was challenged by the intellectual de- 
mands that physics and metaphysics make, and if he accepted 
them, he had to account within their framework for the exis- 
tence of revelation which is the basis of the Torah. 

Judah *Halevi accepted the first alternative, Maimo- 
nides, the second. Judah Halevi set out from the premise that 
experience takes precedence over intellectual judgment. Al- 
though the intellect might deny the possibility of the oc- 
currence of miracles, the fact of miracles is upheld by the 
immediate authenticity of the event and the authenticity of 
the tradition which recorded it (Kuzari, 1:5). Rejecting the 
idea that intellectual judgment must confirm the substance 
of revelation, and perceiving that the miracle per se is no 
evidence of the validity of the prophet’s utterances, Judah 
Halevi does not, as did Saadiah, regard the miracle as an af- 
firmation of the content of revelation, but views the miracle 
as itself a direct revelation of God. God’s direct communica- 
tion with a person or a nation is a miracle. The deviation from 
the natural order for the purpose of guiding a man or a na- 
tion to their religious destiny is a miracle. Both occurrences 
share the fact of God’s immediate presence in the lives of men. 
The miracle, therefore, affirms nothing more than the pos- 
sibility of its occurrence (1:13-25), and revelation can be 
verified only as an immediate experience. The authenticity of 
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the revelation at Sinai was established by the fact that all of 
Israel were granted prophecy together with Moses and could 
bear witness to revelation out of their own experience. This 
fact confirmed the revelation for all time, and any prophecy 
which conflicts with it must be invalid even if it is supposedly 
supported by miracles (1:80-90). 


Maimonides 

While Maimonides adopted Aristotelian physics and meta- 
physics, he deviated from the Aristotelian view that the world 
is eternal. He upheld the assumption of the temporal origin 
of the world, although he maintained that it can be neither 
proved or disproved conclusively, as the only one which allows 
for miracles (Guide 2:25). Miracles, according to Maimonides, 
are necessary in order to sustain the authority of revelation 
for the masses, as well as to support the biblical assumption 
that God guides men by giving them the Law. 

In his attempt to reconcile the concept of miracles with 
the Aristotelianism that he accepted, Maimonides maintained 
that the creation of the world as well as miracles are voluntary 
acts of God, and that in its essence and constitution the world 
reflects divine reason. Thus there is no conflict between di- 
vine wisdom and divine will, both of which were impressed 
upon the original mold of creation (3:25). According to Mai- 
monides, miracles are predetermined at the time of creation 
and thus do not indicate a change in God’s will or wisdom. 
The difference between the act of nature and the miracle is a 
difference between the regular and the unique, although the 
unique is also governed by its own laws. Indeed, the miracle, 
like creation, is a unique occurrence which establishes a real- 
ity or an order. For example, the miracles of the patriarchs and 
Moses established the existence of a nation with a particular 
role to play in the order of the world. The Sinaitic revelation 
established an ideal legislation for human conduct. Maimo- 
nides was careful not to define the miracle as an abrogation 
of the laws of nature. He explained that in the miracle of the 
crossing of the Red Sea (Sea of Reeds), for example, the na- 
ture of the water was not changed but was affected by another 
natural force, the wind. A miracle, such as the revelation at 
Mt. Sinai, was the manifestation of a particular act of creation, 
and thus may be considered an addition to nature rather than 
an abrogation thereof. 

In sum, Maimonides concurred with Aristotle's posi- 
tion that reality derives from divine reason and therefore not 
everything imaginable is necessarily possible. While he did 
maintain that there are things which nature disallows, he dif- 
fered with Aristotle on the limitation of the possible. Aristo- 
tle maintained that only that which exists is possible, whereas 
Maimonides posited the possibility of singular, constitutive 
occurrences as equally a necessary effect of divine wisdom 
(3:15). In accordance with his definition of miracles as con- 
stitutive events of general significance, Maimonides elevated 
the miracles of Moses above all others, while he interpreted 
allegorically many other biblical episodes which when under- 
stood literally are miraculous (2:46, 47). 
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Nahmanides 

Among Jewish philosophers after Maimonides there were 
those who repudiated the belief in the temporal origin of the 
world and in miracles, explaining biblical references to them 
as allegories. There were also renewed attempts to prove that 
miracles did take place, notably by Nahmanides, who dis- 
puted Maimonides’ conception of miracles from a kabbalis- 
tic viewpoint. In opposition to Maimonides’ view of nature 
as a necessary effect of divine wisdom, Nahmanides posited 
the miracle as preceding nature. The miracle is not a singular 
occurrence — it is an immutable supranatural reality. Accord- 
ing to Nahmanides, “nature and worldly order do not affect 
the ends of the Torah,’ and therefore the destiny of Israel is 
not natural but miraculous. However, miracles do not neces- 
sarily conflict with, or deviate from, the natural order. Nah- 
manides postulated a distinction between self-evident mir- 
acles, i.e., those which deviate from the natural order thus 
serving to impart faith to unbelievers and the ignorant, and 
hidden miracles, which consist in the unusual coincidence of 
a number of natural events. The miraculous nature of the lat- 
ter will be evident only to the believer (A. Jellinek (ed.), Torat 
Adonai Temimah, passim). 


Hasdai Crescas 

The most fully developed critique of Maimonides’ position 
is found in Hasdai *Crescas’ writings. Crescas held that the 
world was created ex nihilo but had no temporal beginning. 
The world is eternal and continually renewed by God, charac- 
terized by Crescas as infinite grace. As well as being infinitely 
good, God is omnipotent, and therefore miracles, which are 
instruments of good, are not merely within His power and in 
harmony with His wisdom but are a necessary effect of His 
being (Or Adonai, 2, proposition 3:1). 

For Crescas, miracles were neither a deviation from 
nature nor in conflict with it, but an expression of a supra- 
natural order. What distinguishes miracles from natural oc- 
currences is not the fact of their deviation from the natural 
order, which is after all an external manifestation, but an 
intrinsic quality. Whereas the natural occurrence is brought 
about by God indirectly, expresses a limited force, occurs as 
part of a process, and has only a relative existence, the mir- 
acle is brought about directly by God, expresses unlimited 
power, is a singular event, is not part of a process, and has an 
absolute existence (ibid., proposition 3:2). This conception 
of miracles fits in with Crescas’ view that the world is con- 
tinually recreated ex nihilo by the divine will: the world itself 
is actually a perpetual miracle which encompasses the natural 
order. Thus the miracle is not an aberration of nature, rather 
it precedes nature. The ultimate purpose of the miracle is 
to impart faith to unbelievers and to strengthen the faith of 
believers. However, he did not regard the miracle as an 
external verification of prophecy, but, along the lines of Judah 
Halevi, he believed that in every event in which the infinite 
power of God is revealed, God becomes present to man, 
and thus heresy and doubt are abolished (ibid., 3, proposition 
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4:2). In Crescas’ doctrine there is a strong universalistic ori- 
entation, although emphasis is placed on the particular su- 
pranatural providence of Israel: God's grace, being infinite, 
must reveal itself to everyone, and the miracle which will 
bring this about, the resurrection of the dead, will be supe- 
rior even to the miracles performed by Moses (ibid., 3, prop- 
osition 4:2). 

An analysis of Crescas’ doctrine illustrates the develop- 
ment of the concept of miracles through the confrontation 
with Platonism and Aristotelianism, in that it represents a 
critical synthesis of both. The miracle, which had been re- 
garded as an external confirmation of revelation, came to be 
viewed not as a non-natural occurrence but as an immediate 
revelation of the truth of the Torah. In his critical synthetic 
doctrine, Crescas also anticipated ideas which were fully de- 
veloped only by modern Jewish philosophers. 


[Eliezer Schweid] 


In Later Jewish Thought 

S.D. *Luzzatto was against the rational approach to religion, 
which he dubbed “Hellenism, and claimed that Judaism based 
on love and mercy was superior. Attacking the Jewish philoso- 
phers of his day for trying to assimilate Judaism to the barren 
“Hellenism” of Western culture, he affirmed the historicity of 
the miracles in the Bible, including the miracle of prophecy, 
and he held that miracles were proof of divine providence. 

Samuel *Hirsch, in his Die Religionsphilosophie der Juden 
(1842), also upheld the historicity of the miracles recorded in 
the Bible. However, for him it was not the miraculous inci- 
dent itself that was important, but its educational value. In 
the biblical period, God revealed Himself to Israel by means 
of miracles in order to demonstrate that He was above nature 
and that nature was not omnipotent - an idea which the Is- 
raelites had acquired in Egypt. Once the idea of the omnipo- 
tence of nature had been uprooted, miracles were no longer 
necessary and, therefore, ceased to take place. According to 
Hirsch, however, there was one miracle that did not just take 
place in the past but has continued up to the present, namely, 
the existence of the Jewish people, which serves as an addi- 
tional means of teaching the existence of God. 

Moses *Mendelssohn maintained that the truth of any 
religion cannot be proved by appealing to miracles; it can be 
proved only on the basis of the rationality of its doctrine. Only 
after a religious faith has been upheld by reason is it possible 
to consider the miracles associated with that religion. While 
Mendelssohn did not reject the possibility of miracles, he 
stressed that Judaism did not appeal for belief to the author- 
ity of miracles but to that of direct revelation witnessed by 
the entire people. 

Nachman *Krochmal felt that there were potent spiri- 
tual forces underlying the workings of nature. These forces 
can operate and cause events which defy the laws of nature 
and appear miraculous. However, not all miracles are of this 
type. There is another class of miracles in which God actually 
directly interferes in nature. However, Krochmal does not sat- 
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isfactorily explain this class of miracles in terms of his general 
metaphysical system. 


Contemporary Views 

There have been two trends in modern Jewish thought con- 
cerning miracles. The first, represented by such thinkers as 
E *Rosenzweig, M. *Buber, and A.J. *Heschel, has returned 
to an almost biblical conception of miracles, based upon the 
idea that the miracle is a “sign” of God’s presence. The second 
trend, represented by M. *Kaplan, may be said to follow the 
rationalistic approach of the medieval philosophers. However, 
it goes beyond the medievals in denying the significance of 
miracles qua miracles. The first trend explains away the prob- 
lem of the miracle being contrary to natural law by propos- 
ing a new definition of the miracle, according to which the 
essence of the miracle does not lie in its being contradictory 
to nature, but in its having a particular significance in history. 
The second trend, in a sense, chooses science over miracles, 
denying any validity to the miracle, insofar as it supposedly 
goes against natural law. 

Rosenzweig holds, as does Maimonides, that the mir- 
acles of the Bible were built into the scheme of things from 
creation, hence, they were part of the natural order. These 
events were miracles because they played a significant role in 
history. Rosenzweig attempts to connect science and miracles, 
or what he called objectivity (idealism) and subjectivity (per- 
sonal meaning), revelation being the point at which they are 
joined. The man who receives and lives a revelation carries 
both in him. The miracle of personal revelation is genuine. It 
infuses meaning into a particular moment, while its impact 
carries over into the future (see E Rosenzweig, Kokhav ha- 
Geullah (1970), 131-48). 

Buber also stressed that no miracle is contrary to nature, 
maintaining that the miracle and nature are two different as- 
pects of the same phenomenon - revelation. For Buber, man’s 
attitude is the essential element in the miracle: the miracle is 
“our receptivity to the eternal revelation.” Buber approaches 
biblical miracles by asking, “what human relation to real 
events this could have been... (which) grew into the written 
account we have read” (Moses (1958), 61ff.). A man today can 
experience the same relation to real events, the same miracle, 
that biblical man experienced. The attitude that a man has to 
events, the world, or other people is the raw material out of 
which experiences that are miracles arise. For a person prop- 
erly attuned, any event may be considered a miracle, in terms 
of its meaning for him. 

Heschel stresses the same points using various terms 
such as “the legacy of wonder” (God in Search of Man (1959), 
43), or “radical amazement,’ terms that he gives to the sense 
of mystery and awe that he attributed to biblical figures. He 
writes that, “What stirred their souls was neither the hidden 
nor the apparent, but the hidden in the apparent; not the or- 
der but the mystery of the order that prevails in the universe” 
(ibid., 56). He also speaks of the “ineffable,” and of a sudden 
extraordinary and meaningful moment which he calls an 
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“event” as distinguished from “process,” the usual scientific 
way of looking at things. 

M. Kaplan conceives of the accounts of miracles in Jew- 
ish literature as reflecting the attempt “of the ancient authors 
to prove and illustrate God’s power and goodness” (Judaism 
as a Civilization (1934), 98). Kaplan maintained that these 
traditions concerning miracles were in conflict with mod- 
ern thought, and that the belief in miracles that contravene 
natural law is a “psychological impossibility for most people” 
(Questions Jews Ask (1956), 155-6). The idea of God’s exercis- 
ing control and direction over the workings of the world is 
passé after modern physics. However, while Kaplan rejects 
the literalness of the miracle, he sees in the concept that God 
performs miracles for the sake of the righteous an important 
idea that has value for modern man, namely, the idea of re- 
sponsibility and loyalty to what is right. 

[Michael J. Graetz] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: O. Procksch, Theologie des Alten Testaments 
(1950), 454-8; C. Tresmontant, Etudes de métaphysique biblique (1955), 
223-8; S.V. McCasland, in: JBL, 76 (1957), 149-52; W. Eichrodt, The- 
ology of the Old Testament, 2 (1967), 162-7; G. Quell, in: Verbannung 
und Heimkehr (1961), 253-300. IN MEDIEVAL JEWISH PHILOSOPHY: 
Guttmann, Philosophies, index; Husik, Philosophy, 358 ff. 


MIRANDA, SALOMON RODRIGUES DE (1875-1942), 
Dutch social-democratic politician. Born in Amsterdam of 
poor parents, De Miranda became a diamond worker and one 
of the leading figures of the General Diamond Workers Trade 
Union (ANDB). The lack of support by the orthodox clergy 
for their social struggle caused a rupture with their faith and 
marked the beginning of a secular integration process. De Mi- 
randa was a prominent member of the Dutch Labour Party 
(spaP) and represented the party as an Amsterdam munici- 
pal councilor after 1911. In 1919 he was made alderman for 
the distribution and price control of foodstuffs, public baths, 
housing, and public works. In this capacity he was both prac- 
titioner and theoretician of the main social-democratic policy 
at municipal level, which enabled the Labor Party to receive 
a mass base. He held his function for nearly 20 years and was 
responsible for the building of several workers’ quarters, which 
were remarkable for their architectural design (the “Amster- 
dam School”). After the German invasion of the Netherlands, 
he was arrested and taken to Amersfoort concentration camp 
where he was beaten to death. 


[Henriette Boas / Bob Reinalda (24 ed.)] 


MIRANDA DE EBRO, city in Castile, N. Spain. It had one 
of the oldest Jewish communities in Castile. The fuero (“mu- 
nicipal charter”) granted to Miranda de Ebro in 1099 gave the 
Jews equal rights with the Christian and Moorish residents. 
In 1290 the community numbered 15 families who paid an 
annual tax of 3,312 maravedis and 744 maravedis in services. 
Jews from Miranda went to work in the fields of neighbor- 
ing villages. In 1304 Ferdinand 1v confirmed that the Jews, 
Moors, and Christians in Miranda had equal rights, in par- 
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ticular as regards financial liabilities. Ferdinand’s ruling was 
reconfirmed by Alfonso x1 in 1347 and by Pedro 1 in 1351. In 
1360, at the beginning of the civil war between Pedro the Cruel 
and Henry of Trastamara, Henry’s supporters in the city at- 
tacked the Jewish population and many were massacred. Pedro 
punished the ringleaders and the municipal authorities but, 
on finally gaining control of the city, Henry granted a mor- 
atorium on debts owed to Jews for a year. The privileges of 
Jews in Miranda, as enumerated to the authorities in Burgos 
in 1453, included the right to own synagogues, to participate 
in the tax apportionment, and to work on Sundays at home 
or in closed workshops, as well as exemption from paying 
dues to the cathedral. By the system of taxation introduced 
by Jacob ibn Nufiez in 1474, several neighboring communi- 
ties were joined with Miranda and their joint tax was fixed at 
2,000 maravedis. In 1485 they had to pay a levy of 107 castel- 
lanos for the war with Granada. On the expulsion of the Jews 
from Spain in 1492, the synagogue of Miranda was handed 
over to the municipal council. The remains of the synagogue 
in Miranda are preserved in a house in Calle de la Fuenta (no. 
18). The Jewish quarter was located in and around the present 
Calle de la Independencia (formerly de los Judios). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, 1 (1961), 423; Baer, Urkunden, 
index; F. Cantera, Fuero de Miranda de Ebro (1945); idem, Sinagogas 
espaniolas (1955), 246-51; idem, in: Sefarad, 1 (1941), 89-140; 2 (1942), 
327-753 22 (1962), 15-16; Suarez Fernandez, Documentos, index. 


{Haim Beinart] 


MIRANSKY, PERETZ (1908-1993), Yiddish poet and fa- 
ble-writer. Miransky was born in Vilnius (Vilna), Lithuania, 
where he attended heder and then public high school. He 
made his literary debut in 1934 with two fables in the Vilner 
Tog. He joined the *Yung Vilne (Young Vilna) group of poets 
and artists, and contributed to its literary publications such 
as Yung Vilne. He was one of the group’s last remaining mem- 
bers along with Abraham *Sutzkever. His fables appeared in 
Yiddish periodicals, including the Warsaw Literarishe Bleter 
and the Kovno (Kaunas) Emes, and newspapers in Bialystok, 
Grodno, and Gluboke (Hlybokaye, Belarus). His fables were 
used in pedagogical materials for the Yiddish schools. He 
wrote pieces that were performed in the Vilna arRT revue 
theater and in the Maydim Yiddish puppet theater. 
Miransky fled the Nazi invasion to Samarkand, Uzbeki- 
stan, and worked in an artel. After the war he lived in the 
Tempelhof DP camp in Berlin, where he was culturally active 
among the refugees and coedited the journal Undzer Lebn. 
He immigrated to Canada in 1949 and settled in Montreal. He 
moved permanently to Toronto in 1955 and greatly enriched 
the Toronto Yiddish cultural scene. His Yiddish poetry and 
fables were published widely in the Yiddish press and in lit- 
erary journals including the Keneder Odler, Yidisher Zhurnal, 
Goldene Keyt, Svive, Tsukunft, Afn Shvel, Yidishe Kultur, and 
the Forverts. He published several volumes of his writing in 
Canada and Israel: A Likht far a Groshn (1951), Shures Shire: 
Lider un Mesholim (1974), Tsvishn Shmeykhl un Trer: Mesho- 
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lim Bukh (1979), Nit Derzogt (1983), and A Zemer fun Demer 
(1991). His writing, with its eternal themes and emphasis on is- 
sues of social justice, has been widely published in translation, 
most recently in a bilingual English-Yiddish edition: Selected 
Poems and Fables: An English/Yiddish Collection (ed. Anna Mi- 
ransky, 2000). His poetry has also been set to music, found in 
Marilyn Lerner and David Wall’s Still Soft Voiced Heart: New 
Yiddish Lieder (2002) and the Flying Bulgar Klezmer Band’s 
Sweet Return (2003). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C.L. Fuks, Hundert Yor Yidishe un Hebrey- 
ishe Literatur in Kanade. (1982) 164-65; S. Niger et al., (eds.), Lek- 
sikon fun der Nayer Yidisher Literatur, vol. 5 (1956-81), 669; “Peretz 
Miransky,’ in: M. Ravitch, Mayn Leksikon: Yidishe Shraybers, Kint- 
slers, Aktiorn, oykh Klal-tuers in di Amerikes un Andere Lender, vol. 


6, book 2 (1982), 108-10. 
[Rebecca Margolis (274 ed.)] 


MIRELMAN, family of Argentine industrialists and Jew- 
ish leaders. SIMON (1894-1978) was born in London, moved 
to Russia and Switzerland, and settled in Buenos Aires in 
1914. Three of his brothers, ROBERTO (1898-1991), JACOB 
(1900-1990), and JOSE (1902-1996), were born in Russia, edu- 
cated in Switzerland, and eventually joined Simon in Buenos 
Aires at different stages after World War 1. LEON (1907-2003) 
was born in Switzerland and moved to Buenos Aires in 1927. 
There the brothers founded a highly successful textile factory. 
Simon was president of the Hospital Israelita, B’nai B'rith, the 
Committee Against Antisemitism (later *par1a), the Argen- 
tine-Israel Cultural Institute, the United Jewish Appeal, and 
the Israel Bond Drive. He also had a prominent role in the es- 
tablishment of an office of the American Jewish Committee 
in Buenos Aires, and was a member if the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Hebrew University. Roberto was president of the 
Congregacion Israelita and later among the founders of Bet 
El synagogue. Jose became a strong Zionist advocate and a 
leader of the Revisionists in Argentina. In 1949 he moved to 
Israel. Already in the 1960s he became an activist for the im- 
migration of Russian Jews to Israel, and printed over a mil- 
lion Russian-Hebrew dictionaries, haggadot in Russian, and 
other educational materials, to be forwarded to Jewish com- 
munities in Russia. In the 1970s he supported the exchange of 
Russian Jews for hard currency, which enabled the exit of over 
100,000 Jews. Leon was president of the board of the Semi- 
nario Rabinico Latinoamericano from its inception in 1962 
until 1969, and for many years the president of the United 
Jewish Appeal. 

The Mirelman brothers were benefactors of many Jewish 
causes, especially those connected with Israel. In the 1930s they 
founded Editorial Israel, a pioneering effort to publish books 
of Jewish content in Spanish. Over 100 titles were published. 

Jose's son, DAVID (1938-_ ), born in Argentina, emigrated 
to Israel in 1949 and became a biochemist at the Weizmann 
Institute of Science, known for his investigation of infectious 
and parasitic diseases in less developed countries, and in par- 
ticular as an expert in the molecular biology of host-patho- 
gen interactions. 
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Leon’s son, VICTOR (1943- ), born in Argentina, moved 
to the U.S., where he became a Conservative rabbi and profes- 
sor of Jewish history, publishing in particular scholarly works 
on the Jews of Argentina. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: V. Mirelman, Jewish Buenos Aires (1890- 
1930). In Search of an Identity (1990). 


[Victor A. Mirelman (24 ed.)] 


MIRIAM (Heb. 0°77); the daughter of ‘Amram and Jochebed 
and sister of *Moses and *Aaron (Num.26:59; I Chron. 5:29. The 
name may mean “gift” (see von Soden, UF 2 (1970), 269-72). 
According to tradition, Miriam is the sister, mentioned in Ex- 
odus 2:2-8, who advised Pharaoh's daughter to call a Hebrew 
nurse for him. The critical view is that the representation of 
Moses, Aaron, and Miriam as “siblings” is secondary. In the 
earliest form of the tradition, Miriam was one of the leaders 
of the Exodus (Micah 6:4). The title “prophetess” was given 
to Miriam when she appeared, timbrel in hand, at the head 
of the singing and dancing women after the crossing of the 
Red Sea (Ex. 15:20-21). It was an Israelite custom for women 
to welcome the men with timbrels and dancing when they re- 
turned from the battlefield and at other celebrations (cf. Judg. 
11:34; I Sam. 18:6-7; Ps. 68:26). 

Miriam is also mentioned in the context of her and Aaron’s 
attempt to challenge Moses’ exclusive right to speak in the name 
of the Lord (Num. 12). Miriam is mentioned first, and according 
to G.B. Gray, the verb appearing in the feminine, va-tedabber 
be- (“she spoke against”), suggests that Miriam led this revolt. In 
any event, she alone was punished. The text preserves two tradi- 
tions: one that the cause of the rebellion was Moses’ marriage to 
a Kushite (black Sudanese) woman (Num. 12:1), while the other 
cause was a challenge to the unique authority of Moses, ie., 
Miriam and Aaron objected to Moses’ exclusive right to proph- 
esy in God’s name (cf. Num. 11:25-30). Miriam was smitten 
with a dread skin disease (see *Leprosy), and was healed only 
after Moses interceded on her behalf, and after she had been 
quarantined for seven days. Her punishment is recalled again 
(Deut. 24:9), as a warning against disobeying the laws against 
“leprosy.” Miriam died in Kadesh and was buried there (Num. 
20:1). It is likely that there were more traditions about Miriam 
that did not survive the canonization of the Bible. 


[Ephraim Stern / S. David Sperling (24 ed.)] 


In the Aggadah: 

Miriam was so called in reference to the bitterness of the 
bondage of Egypt (17, “bitter”; Ex. R. 26:1). Although she is 
referred to as a prophetess in the Bible (Ex. 15:20), none of her 
prophecies is mentioned there. The aggadah, however, fills the 
lacuna. It explains that her father “Amram, unwilling to have 
children who would be doomed to death, divorced his wife 
after Pharaoh's decree. Miriam urged him to remarry *Jo- 
chebed, rebuking him for being even more cruel than Pharaoh 
since the latter had decreed only against the male children, 
and prophesying that a child would be born from them who 
would be the liberator of Israel. Amram acceded and Miriam 
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sang and danced before her parents on the occasion of the 
remarriage (Sot. 12a-13a; BB 120a). Miriam is identified by 
some rabbis with Puah (from YD, “to open the mouth”: Ex. 
R. 1:13; Rashi, Sot. 1b), one of the midwives (Ex. 1:15), who 
was so called because she comforted the mother and cooed 
to the child to make it open its mouth. As a reward she was 
destined to have illustrious descendants. She is also identified 
with Azubah, the wife of Caleb (1 Chron. 2:18); their son, Hur 
(Ex. R. 1:17) was the grandfather of Bezalel, who inherited the 
wisdom of his great-grandmother and was the architect of the 
Sanctuary. Some rabbis hold that even King David was de- 
scended from her (Sif. Num. 78; Ex. R. 48:3-4). 

Miriam is portrayed as fearless in her rebukes. As a child, 
she reprimanded Pharaoh for his cruelty, and he refrained 
from putting her to death only as a result of her mother’s plea 
that she was but a child (Ex. R. 1:13). She also saw fit to rebuke 
Moses when he separated from Zipporah, because she felt that 
he should procreate (Sif. Num. 99). Although Miriam was pun- 
ished with leprosy, God honored her by Himself officiating as 
the kohen to declare her definitely a leper and subsequently to 
declare her cleansed (Zev. 102a). Because she had waited for 
Moses by the river, the Israelites waited for her to recover (Sot. 
ua). A miraculous well, created during the twilight on the eve 
of the first Sabbath (Avot 5:6), accompanied the Children of 
Israel in the desert due to her merits (Taan. 9a). Like Moses 
and Aaron, she too died by the kiss of God since the angel of 
death had no power over her (BB 174). 

[Aaron Rothkoff] 
In Islam 
In his early prophecies Muhammad speaks about Miriam 
(Mary, Ar. Maryam) and her son Jesus, who was born of the 
Holy Spirit (Sura 19:20; 23:52; 66:12). It is, however, also said 
in Sura 19:29 that she was the sister of Aaron, while in the 
third Sura (3:31), known as the sura of the family of ‘Imran, 
she is described as the daughter of ‘Imran. In connection 
with the decrees of Fir‘awn (*Pharaoh), Muhammad related 
that the mother of Musa (Moses) ordered his sister to watch 
over the ark in which Moses had been placed (20:41-42; 
28:10-12) — without mentioning her name. On another occa- 
sion (66:11-12), he mentions the wife of Pharaoh and Miriam 
(the mother of Jesus) among the righteous women. According 
to Tabari and Tha‘labi, Miriam was married to Caleb, while in 
Kisa’i’s tale about Qariin (*Korah), it is said that Miriam was 
his wife and that it was from her he had learned the science of 
alchemy, the reason for his attainment to wealth. 


[Haim Zew Hirschberg] 


For Miriam in the arts, see *Moses, In the Arts. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: IN THE BIBLE: M.D. Cassuto, Perush al Sefer 
Shemot (19537), 125-6; Haran, in: Tarbiz, 25 (1955), 13-14; M.Z. Segal, 
Masoret u-Vikkoret (1957), 89-90; O. Bardenhower, Der Name Ma- 
ria (1895); Haupt, in: AJSLL, 20 (1903/4), 152; Zorell, in: Zeitschrift fiir 
katholische Theologie, 30 (1906), 356-60; G.B. Gray, Numbers (1cc, 
1903), 120-8; H. Gressmann, Moses und seine Zeit (1913), 264-75, 
351-52; Humbert, in: zAw, 38 (1919-20), 86; Voelten, ibid., 111-12; 
Noth, Personennamen, 60; Bauer, in: ZAW, 51 (1933), 87N. 2; 53 (1935), 
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MIRIAM BAT BENAYAH, scribe who lived in *San‘a, 
*Yemen, during the late fifteenth and into the early sixteenth 
century and followed her family’s profession. Her education, 
which included, at a minimum, the skills of reading and writ- 
ing in Hebrew, as well as the special prayers and procedures 
required of a Torah scribe, was highly unusual for a woman 
of her time and place. Miriam worked with her father, Safra 
(scribe) Benayah ben Sa’adiah ben Zekhariah, and her two 
brothers David and Joseph. Together, the family is credited 
with copying 400 books, including prayer books and collec- 
tions of haftarot as well as copies of the Torah. Only a few 
examples of their work are still in existence, and most may 
have represented joint efforts, because not all are signed by a 
single family member. However, one Torah scroll, whose ex- 
istence was first reported to the wider world in 1859 by a Jew- 
ish traveler to Yemen, is unmistakably the work of Miriam. 
Its colophon reads: “Do not condemn me for any errors that 
you may find, as I am a nursing woman,’ an apparent indica- 
tion that Miriam continued her scribal work after she mar- 
ried and had a family. No information about her husband or 
her offspring is known. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.D. Goitein, Jews and Arabs: Their Contacts 
Through the Ages (1994°), 86; E. Taitz, S. Henry, and C. Tallan, The ps 
Guide to Jewish Women: 600 B.C.E.-1900 C.E. (2003). 


[Emily Taitz (24 ed.)] 


MIRISCH BROTHERS, HAROLD (1907-1968), MAR- 
VIN (1918-2002), and WALTER (1921- _), U.S. film produc- 
ers. Born in New York, the Mirisch brothers became a team 
in 1952, when they joined Allied Artists as executives. They 
wanted to produce high-quality films by giving a free hand 
to independent filmmakers, but Allied dropped the plan af- 
ter two productions, so in 1957 the brothers set up their own 
company. They envisioned the Mirisch Company as a haven 
for independent filmmakers who did not want to deal with the 
business aspect of an independent production company. The 
brothers signed a 12-picture deal with United Artists in 1957, 
which was extended to 20 films two years later. The Mirisch 
Company moved to the Samuel Goldwyn Studios, where they 
became the largest tenant. Many actors, directors, and other 
producers enjoyed stability and creative autonomy under the 
canopy of the Mirisch Company. In 1969 Walter Mirisch was 
named president and executive head of production of the 
Mirisch Corporation. 

The Mirisch brothers scored an immediate success with 
their first film, Billy Wilder’s Some Like It Hot (1959). The com- 
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pany’ subsequent films included The Apartment (1960), The 
Magnificent Seven (1960), By Love Possessed (1961), West Side 
Story (1961), The Children’s Hour (1962), Two for the Seesaw 
(1962), The Great Escape (1963), Toys in the Attic (1963), The 
Pink Panther (1964), The Russians Are Coming (1966), Hawaii 
(1966), In the Heat of the Night (Academy Award winner for 
Best Picture, 1967), Fitzwilly (1967), They Call Me Mr. Tibbs 
(1970), The Organization (1971), Scorpio (1973), Mr. Majestyk 
(1974), Midway (1976), Gray Lady Down (1977), Same Time 
Next Year (1978), The Prisoner of Zenda (1979), Dracula (1979), 
Romantic Comedy (1983), Lily in Winter (1994), and the Tv se- 
ries The Magnificent Seven (1998). 

Walter Mirisch was president of the Academy of Motion 
Picture Arts and Sciences from 1973 through 1978. In 1978 the 
Academy awarded him the Irving Thalberg Memorial Award, 
and in 1983 he received the Academy’s Jean Hersholt Humani- 


tarian Award. 
[Jonathan Licht / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


MIRON, DAN (1934-_ ), scholar and critic of Hebrew and 
Yiddish Literature. Miron was born in Tel Aviv. He studied 
for his first two academic degrees at the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem, and for his Ph.D. at Columbia University in New 
York. For more than 4o years he taught at the universities 
of Tel Aviv and Jerusalem and at Columbia University. Dan 
Miron’s oeuvre constitutes one of the largest, most impressive, 
and significant achievements in the research and criticism of 
Jewish Literature in recent generations. His unique contribu- 
tion to Jewish literary studies can be considered under the 
following parameters: 


Quantity 

Miron’s scholarly output has been prodigious. He published 
his first article in 1951, when he was just 17, and from then not 
a year went by without a written or published work. His pub- 
lications include some 30 original books, another 30 or so 
which he edited or translated, generally adding a substantial 
foreword or postscript, and hundreds of articles. In addition, 
he was responsible for two massive, long-term editorial proj- 
ects: The complete definitive edition of the poems of H.N. 
Bialik, in three volumes (1983-2000) and the edition of the 
works of U.Z. Greenberg, not yet complete, comprising over 
a dozen volumes by 2005. 


Scope 

Miron’s opus is multifaceted and spans historical periods, 
genres and languages. In historical terms, his research projects 
span from the beginning of the Haskalah during the first half 
of the 19" century to the most avant-garde literary frontline 
of the end of the 20" century and the beginning of the 21°. 
Within this wide range he has researched most of the major 
writers, of both prose and verse, and many of the more mar- 
ginal, both Hebrew and Yiddish. 


Methodology 
Although Miron’s intellectual heritage derived from the related 
trends of Anglo-American New Criticism, Russian Formal- 
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ism, and French Structuralism, he was never content to re- 
main within the bounds of textual and semiotic analyses, or 
of an “internal” investigation of literary dynamics. At the same 
time he never abandoned them. His interpretations combine 
a subtle and sensitive recording of the finest nuances ofa text, 
of its multiple levels of meaning, its poetics and its aesthetics 
with an awareness of the text’s historical, biographical, social 
and cultural contexts. These contexts he describes in lively 
detail, mapping their reciprocal and cross-fertilizing links to 
a group of texts. 


Form 

Miron’s critical work takes the form of brilliantly organized 
essays, possessing a high artistic quality of their own. Their 
organization is of a rigorously classical kind, which functions 
by way of discovering an ordering idea within a primordial 
mass of heterogeneous material, thus imposing a boldly con- 
toured clarity upon diversity and confusion. The aesthetics of 
masterly ordering in the essays has an emotional effect, due to 
its narrative, even dramatic character. Miron’s essays tell a 
story, and they employ intuitively the tactics and strategies 
of effective storytelling to arouse interest, to maintain sus- 
pense and to provide enough information to satisfy the read- 
er’s natural curiosity without quenching a desire to investi- 
gate further. 

Miron’s oeuvre, developing since the 1950s, is a pro- 
foundly searching multidimensional project, which delin- 
eates a richly detailed map of modern Jewish literature and 
culture. It uncovers hidden areas and throws new light upon 
well-known territory. It offers the student of contemporary 
Jewish literature a superb entry route to the many faces of 
the subject. 

Among his works are Shalom Aleikhem: Pirkei Masah 
(1970); Sholem Aleykhem: Person, Persona, Presence (1972); 
Arba Panim ba-Sifrut ha-Ivrit (1975); Bein Hazon le-Emet: 
Nizzanei ha-Roman ha-Ivri (1979); Kivvun Orot: Tahanot ba- 
Sipporet ha-Ivrit ha-Modernit (1979); Der imazsh fun Shtetl: 
Dray literarishe Shtudyes (1981); Ha-Preidah min ha-Ani he- 
‘Ani (1986); Mul ha-Ah ha-Shotek: Iyyunim be-Shirat Milhemet 
ha-Azmaiut (1992); H.N. Bialik and the Prophetic Mode in 
Modern Hebrew Poetry (2000); Parpar min ha-Tolaat: Natan 
Alterman ha-Za’ir (2001); Akdamot le-Azag (= U.Z. Green- 
berg) (2002); Ha-Zad ha-Afel bi-Zehoko shel Shalom Aleikhem 


(2004). 
[Gidi Nevo] 


MIRON (Michrovsky), ISSACHAR (1920- ), Israeli com- 
poser. Born in Poland, Miron studied composition and con- 
ducting at the Warsaw Conservatory. He settled in Erez Israel 
in 1939. He served in the British Army’s Jewish Brigade and 
during that period composed his most popular song “Tzena, 
Tzena” (“Come Out, Come Out”). This song was performed 
and recorded all over the world by singers such as Pete Seeger, 
Bing Crosby, Judy Garland, and Richard *Tucker. Following 
the establishment of the State of Israel, he served in the Israeli 
Army as the director of music and art programs. From 1957 to 
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1961 he edited Zemirot, the Jewish Agency folk music periodi- 
cal. In 1959 he was awarded the Engel Prize for his composi- 
tions. In 1963 he went to the U.S. where he continued to com- 
pose music. Among his many compositions of instrumental 
and liturgical music are: Kol Rinah be-Ohalei Yisrael: A Sab- 
bath Service of Israel for Cantor, Chorus (sats) and Organ 
(1963), Tripartiture Epigram for violoncello and piano (1975), 
Sephardic nocturno for violoncello and piano (1975), Klezmer 
Reflections for oboe and piano (1980), and many popular 
songs. His archive is at the Music Department at the Jewish 
National University Library, Jerusalem. 


[Israela Stein and Gila Flam (24 ed.)] 


MIROSLAV (Ger. Misslitz), town in S. Moravia, Czech Re- 
public. Jews apparently settled there after their expulsion from 
the Moravian royal cities (1454). There is a record of a com- 
munity during the Turkish wars; subsequently it diminished 
to only three families, but later absorbed refugees from the 
*Chmielnicki massacres (1648). In 1666, 20 Jews were put in 
chains and expelled from the town. Subsequently Jews from 
*Vienna settled in the town, bringing the total Jewish popu- 
lation to 18 families. The oldest legible tombstone in the Jew- 
ish cemetery dates from 1692. The *Familiants laws allotted 
119 families to Miroslav, where in 1753, 64 families lived in 18 
houses. Their number had risen to 448 persons (18% of the to- 
tal population) in 1801 and remained the same in 1820. In 1831 
Rafael Koenig (b. 1808) became the first Jewish locksmith in 
the Hapsburg Empire. A synagogue in the Reform style was 
erected in 1845. In 1867 a political community (see *politische 
Gemeinden) was established, which was incorporated in the 
municipality in 1924. The Jewish population reached its peak 
in 1857, when it numbered 1,032, subsequently declining to 424 
in 1869 and then rising slightly to 528 in 1900. During World 
War I some 350 refugees fled to Miroslav, but few of them set- 
tled. In 1930 the community numbered 291 (6.6% of the total). 
The remainder of the community was deported to Nazi exter- 
mination camps in 1942, and the synagogue equipment was 
sent to the Central Jewish Museum in Prague. Although the 
community was not revived after the war, the Jewish quarter 
was preserved in its original plan. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Reich, in: H. Gold (ed.), Die Juden und 
Judengemeinden Boehmens in Vergangenheit und Gegenwart (1934), 
387-405; D. Kaufmann, in: MwyJ, 17 (1890), 289-301. 


[Meir Lamed] 


MIROWSKI, MICHEL (1924-1990), doctor and co-inven- 
tor of the implantable defibrillator. Born in Poland, Mirowski 
survived the Nazi Holocaust as a teenager and was left without 
family. He immigrated to Lyon, France, to study medicine. He 
completed his postdoctoral studies in Israel at Tel Hashomer 
Hospital and fellowships with Professor Demetrio Sodi Pal- 
lares in Mexico City and with Dr. Helen Taussig at Johns Hop- 
kins in the U.S. In 1963, he returned to Israel and became the 
chief cardiologist at Asaf Harofe Hospital, where he focused 
his research on abnormal heart rhythms. 
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In the late 1960s, his former mentor at Tel Hashomer 
Hospital and chief of medicine, Dr. Harry Heller, died of re- 
current tachyarrhythmias. This event marked a turning point 
in Mirowski’s career. Realizing that patients like Heller can- 
not stay indefinitely in hospitals, and inspired by the recent 
development of the implantable pacemaker, Mirowski con- 
ceived of a small implantable device that would monitor the 
heart continuously and deliver an appropriate electrical shock 
to patients in response to life-threatening abnormal heart 
rhythms (ventricular tachyarrhythmias). Mirowski hoped that 
the hundreds of thousands of people who succumbed annually 
to abnormal heart rhythms could be saved by such a device. 
However, the technology of the time rendered the concept of 
miniaturizing a large table-top external defibrillator with no 
monitoring capabilities untenable. 

Unable to find resources to pursue his idea in Israel, 
Mirowski returned to Baltimore in 1968 to direct the new Cor- 
onary Care Unit at Sinai Hospital. It was within a year that his 
team developed the first prototype, making him the pioneer 
cardiologist who invented the implantable defibrillator (1p). 
The first surgical implant of the defibrillator occurred in 1980 
at the Johns Hopkins Hospital. 

He led the way for the clinical use of the implantable de- 
fibrillator despite enormous obstacles from within the medical 
profession, and in defiance of many leading cardiologists in 
the field who said the implantable defibrillator had no clini- 
cal utility. It was his steadfast commitment to the concept of 
the implantable defibrillator and the goal of introducing it 
into clinical cardiology in his lifetime that allowed him to see 
some of the fruits of his vision and his labors before his pre- 
mature death in 1990 from multiple myeloma. 

Since the 1980s, many new generations of 1Ds have been 
developed, all based on Mirowski’s original concept and work. 
Hundreds of thousands of lives have been saved by 1pDs world- 
wide, and they have revolutionized the therapy for malignant 
tachyarrhythmia and heart failure. Mirowski’s life story dem- 
onstrates the importance of unfettered scientific inquiry in 
medical advance. His favorite quote was, “The bumps in the 
road are not bumps. They are the road.” 


[Ariella M. Rosengard and Dan Gilon (24 ed.)] 


MIRSKY, AARON (1914-2001), Hebrew writer. Born in No- 
vogrodek, Poland, he was ordained as a rabbi and immigrated 
to Erez Israel in 1935. He was an editor at the Mosad Bialik 
publishing house (1950-60), and from 1952 taught Hebrew lit- 
erature at The Hebrew University (professor, 1965). He pub- 
lished studies on ancient and medieval Hebrew poetry and on 
the Hebrew language. His books include Yalkut ha-Piyyutim 
(1958), an annotated anthology of medieval Hebrew religious 
poetry; Shirei Yizhak Ibn Halfon (1961), with an introduction 
and textual variants; Reshit ha-Piyyut (1965); and volumes of 
his own poetry, Alei Siah (1966), Sefer ha-Gai ve-ha-Kaddish 
(1986), and Din ha-Shir (1994). Among his other works are 
Ha-Pisuk shel ha-Signon ha-Ivri (1978), a study of the piyyut 
tradition in the Diaspora and in Erez Israel (1990) as well as 
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every ruler, by definition, to ensure the well-being of his sub- 
jects. Thus, the ruler must enable each and every one of them 
to realize his or her spiritual and intellectual potential, by cre- 
ating the optimal physical and material conditions necessary 
for that purpose. Arama demands that the ruler have noble 
moral, spiritual, and intellectual qualities, as well as political 
and administrative wisdom. 

Arama stresses the importance of the proper function 
of the judicial system of any society and imposes its mainte- 
nance on the ruler. He also claims it is the public’s responsi- 
bility, both as a whole and as individuals, to prevent injustices 
and various improper moral and spiritual phenomena. ‘This 
responsibility is a necessary condition for the stability of the 
religio-social and public solidarity and unity, which enable the 
maintenance of the sovereign political framework. 

Arama stresses the importance of peace as an expression 
of the principle of cosmic harmony, although he supports war 
against pagan nations. He objects to violence within society, 
as well as to cruelty during wars. 

Arama presents an organic socio-political doctrine, from 
which derives the natural necessity of a strong central regime 
with a hierarchic administrative system in which every func- 
tionary has a defined role. All citizens are essentially equal, 
yet they differ from each other in their public function, which 
determines their social position. A ruler must ensure the ex- 
istence of an enlightened legal system, the existence of public 
law and order, and national security. A Jewish king must act 
according to the “Law of the King” (Deut. 17:14-20) especially, 
and the laws of the Torah in general. Arama also claims that 
the Jews must appoint a king for his qualities and capabilities. 
On the occasion of forming a covenant between God, the king, 
and his people, the king must act for the good of the people 
and receive religious and public legitimacy for his reign from 
all of his subjects. Hence, his appointment will have no valid- 
ity if he betrays the public mission that has been assigned to 
him. Therefore, the people may not banish the king as long as 
he has not betrayed one of the other parties to the covenant. 
Arama seems to object to the principle of dynastic succession 
and to support the principle of an elected ruler who must gain 
the public’s confirmation of his appointment at fixed periods 
of time. Nevertheless, Arama adopts the ideal of the David- 
ian dynastic reign. 

Arama describes the political notion of the messianic 
king as ideal and, in accord with the aforementioned crite- 
ria, giving it socio-political power and international status. 
Nevertheless, Arama draws a utopian vision of a later perfect 
period of the End of Days. At that time a change in humani- 
ty’s nature will enable it to accept the reign of the kingdom of 
heaven spontaneously and there will no longer be a need for 
human government. 

Arama tries to prove that the laws of Moses are the nat- 
ural laws of the philosophers; that they are to be identified 
with the moral and intellectual virtues; that they contain ad- 
ditional virtues not mentioned in any of the lists drawn up by 
the philosophers; and that they lead to the happiness in which 
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the philosophers find the highest good of man. This happi- 
ness consists in a spiritual life in this world and an eternal life 
in the world to come. 


Influence 

Arama’s sermons met the needs of his own time superbly 
and influenced the style and character of Jewish preaching 
through the subsequent centuries. The Akedat Yizhak be- 
came a classic work in Jewish homiletics and is widely read 
to the present day. 

In the history of medieval Jewish philosophy, Arama’s 
writings represent an attempt to articulate a conservative Jew- 
ish philosophy that could withstand the two-fold challenge 
of radical rationalism and Christianity. His criticism of the 
former was powerful, yet subtle, selective, and complex. His 
relation to natural reason is often dialectical as he searches to 
create a delicate and judicious balance between this reason and 
the religious faith. Much the same, Arama’s attitude towards 
Maimonides is quite complex. Though he was not a Maimoni- 
dean, he knew well that his entire intellectual project would 
have been impossible without Maimonides. 

Arama’s philosophical influence is reflected primarily 
in the writings of Isaac Abrabanel, who incorporated many 
passages from the Akedah in his own writings. The work was 
also esteemed by Christian theologians. Anthon Julius van 
der Hardt, professor of theology at the University of Helm- 
stedt, wrote a dissertation on it and translated Portal 62 into 
Latin (1729). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Heller-Wilensky, Rabbi Yizhak Arama 
u-Mishnato ha-Filosofit (1956), 225-9 (bibl., 26, 225-9); H. Pollack, 
Akedat Yizhak, 1 (1849), introduction; I. Bettan, Studies in Jewish 
Preaching (1939), 130-91; A.M. Habermann, in: Ozar Yehudei Sefarad 
(1965), 92-104. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Dan, Sifrut ha-Musar ve- 
ha-Dreush (1975), 176-79; M.M. Kelner, “Gersonides and His Cul- 
tured Despisers: Arama and Abravanel;’ in: Journal of Medieval and 
Renaissance Studies 6:2 (1976), 269-96; Ch. Pearl, The Medieval Jewish 
Mind (1971); A. Ravitzki, “Models of Peace in Jewish Thought,’ in: Al 
Daat ha-Makom (1991), 13-33 (Heb.); idem, “Has Halakhic Thought 
Developed a Concept of a Forbidden War?” in: Herut al ha-Luhot 
(1999), 139-57 (Heb.); Sh. Regev, “Ratio-Mystical Thought in Fifteenth 
Century Jewish Philosophy, in: Mehkerei Yerushalayim be-Mahshevet 
Yisrael, 5 (1986), 155-89 (Heb.); Sh. Rosenberg, “And Again: According 
to the Majority,’ in: E. Belfer (ed.), Manhigut Ruhanit be-Yisrael, Mo- 
rashah ve-Yaad (1982), 87-103 (Heb.); A. Sagi, Yahadut: Bein Dat le- 
Musar (1998), 142-44 (Heb.); M. Saperstein, Jewish Preaching (1989), 
2-3, 17-18, 95-96, 263-66, 392-93; D. Schwartz, Ha-Raayon ha- 
Meshihi ba-Hagut ha-Yehudit Bi-Yemei ha-Beinayim (1997), 209-10 
(Heb.); B. Septimus, “Yitzhak Arama and Aristotle's Ethics, in: Y.-T. 
Assis and Y. Kaplan (eds.), Jews and Conversos at the Time of Expul- 
sion (1999), 1-24; H. Tirosh-Rothschild, “Political Philosophy in the 
Theory of Abraham Shalom: The Platonic Tradition,” in: Mehkerei 
Yerushalayim be-Mahshevet Yisrael, 9 (1990), 409-40 (Heb.). 


[Sara O. Heller-Wilensky / Michael N. Rony (24 ed.)] 


ARAMA, MEIR BEN ISAAC (1460?-c. 1545), Spanish rabbi, 
biblical commentator, and philosopher. Born in Saragossa, 
Arama left Spain, together with his father Isaac *Arama, at 
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a book on Hebrew style (Signon Ivri, 1999). A bibliography of 


his works was published in 1986. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


MIRSKY, SAMUEL KALMAN (1899-1967), rabbinic scholar, 
religious Zionist, and Hebraist. Born in Russia, Mirsky emi- 
grated as a child with his parents to Palestine, where he re- 
ceived a thorough talmudic education and semikhah at 16. Af- 
ter teaching for some time at various yeshivot, he graduated 
from the Palestine Government Law School in 1924 and set- 
tled in the United States in 1926. He began teaching at Rabbi 
Isaac Elchanan Theological Seminary in 1936; in 1954 he be- 
came professor of rabbinics and director of the Israel Institute 
at Yeshiva University. In 1942 Mirsky was appointed rabbi of 
the Borough Park, New York, Young Israel Congregation. He 
took a leading part in the work of *Mizrachi and of *Histadrut 
Ivrit of America, serving as president of the latter in 1958 and 
founding its Hebrew Academy and its journal Perakim, which 
he edited (3 vols., 1957-63). He also edited the Hebrew quar- 
terly Talpioth (9 vols., 1944-65), the annual of the Sura Re- 
search Publishing Foundation, Sura (4 vols., 1953-64), which 
he founded, and the Morashah book series. Mirsky’s main 
scholarly achievement lay in the publication of medieval criti- 
cal texts, such as Ahai Gaon’s She’iltot (4 vols., 1959-66) and 
two commentaries on Alfasi, Perush Rabbi Yehudah ben Bin- 
yamin Anav (1955) and Perush Rabbi Yonatan ha-Kohen mi- 
Lunel al-Megillah u-Moed Katan (1956). Only the first part of 
his new edition of the 13'®-century halakhic compendium by 
Zedekiah b. Abraham Anau, Shibbolei ha-Leket (1966), with an 
extensive introduction, appeared. Mirsky also published col- 
lections of his own articles and edited two books of essays on 
the leading figures and institutions of modern Jewish scholar- 
ship, Mosedot Torah be-Eiropah (1957) and Ishim u-Demuyyot 
be-Hokhmat Yisrael be-Eiropah (1959). He contributed many 
articles to periodicals, some in English, and some in Hebrew. 
Two of his originally written autobiographical articles for 
Genazim appeared in Hadoar (Nov. 3 and 10, 1967). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Bernstein and G.A. Churgin (eds.), Sefer 
Yovel... Mirsky (1958), incl. bibl.; G. Appel (ed.), S.K. Mirsky Memo- 
rial Volume (Heb. and Eng., 1970), incl. bibl. 


[Eisig Silberschlag] 


MIRVISH, family of Canadian entrepreneurs and theatrical 
producers. EDWIN (“Honest Ed”; 1914- ) was born in Vir- 
ginia in 1914 and lived his early years in Washington, D.c. Ed 
Mirvish moved to Toronto with his family when he was nine 
years old. His father opened a grocery store in a heavily Jewish 
immigrant downtown residential neighborhood. After run- 
ning a series of different businesses, including a cleaner’s and 
a dress shop, Ed, a high school dropout, moved into bargain 
merchandising and quickly found success with his no-credit, 
no-frills model of doing business. In 1948 he opened Hon- 
est Ed’s, a discount store located at Bloor and Bathurst, a key 
intersection in Toronto’s busy downtown. The store with its 
huge billboard remains a landmark in the city. Between 1959 
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to 1963 he purchased a two-block area of houses on Markham 
Street adjacent to his store and converted the area into “Mir- 
vish Village,” a trendy area of art galleries, studios, stores and 
restaurants. 

In 1963 Mirvish purchased the Royal Alexandra, a his- 
toric theater that was slated for demolition, and refurbished 
it, revitalizing the Toronto theater scene. Convinced that 
theaters and restaurants worked well together, he also opened 
a series of restaurants which drew crowds into the area. With 
his son DAVID (1944- ), in 1982 he bought and refurbished 
London's legendary Old Vic Theatre, which they owned and 
operated until 2000, and also built the Princess of Wales The- 
atre in Toronto in 1993. Ed and David operate Mirvish Pro- 
ductions, which has staged productions of many Broadway 
hits such as The Lion King, Mama Mia!, The Producers, and 
Hairspray. In addition to their theater business, David Mirv- 
ish has operated an independent bookstore from the 1970s, 
which specializes in books on art, architecture, design, and 
photography. 

A tradition since Ed’s 75" birthday has been the large an- 
nual party adjacent to the flagship store, which attracts over 
50,000 people for seven hours of free food, entertainment, and 
children’s rides. Ed has been awarded honorary degrees from 
five Canadian universities and from Tel Aviv University and 
has been inducted into the Canadian and American Business 
Hall of Fame and honored with the Order of Canada. 


[Randal F. Schnoor (2"4 ed.)] 


MISES, LUDWIG EDLER VON (1881-1973), economist, 
best known for his work on monetary theory and his criti- 
cism of interventionism and central planning. Born in Lem- 
berg, the son of an Austrian railway engineer, von Mises 
was educated in Vienna. As professor of economics at the Uni- 
versity of Vienna from 1913 to 1938, he represented the Aus- 
trian economic school of thought. He served as a consultant 
to the Austrian Chamber of Commerce and formed the Aus- 
trian Institute for Business Cycle Research in 1926. From 
1934 Von Mises taught in Geneva and from 1940 in New 
York. Together with Luigi Einaudi, Jacques Rueff, and Wil- 
helm Roepke, he founded the Mont Pélérin Society, an in- 
fluential international association of free-market economists 
and sociologists. His writings include: The Theory of Money 
and Credit (1912); Kritik des Interventionismus (1929); Die Ur- 
sachen der Wirtschaftskrise (1931); The Ultimate Foundation 
of Economic Science (1962); Human Action: a Treatise on Eco- 
nomics (1966°). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Sennholz (ed.), On Freedom and Free 


Enterprise (1956). see saa 
oachim O. Rona! 


MISGAV AM (Heb. oY 13177; “Stronghold of the People”), 
kibbutz on the Naphtali Ridge, on the Israel-Lebanese-border, 
affiliated with Ha-Kibbutz ha-Meuhad. Its establishment in 
1945 by a group of Ha-No’ar ha-Oved youth 2,770 ft. (840 m.) 
above sea level, and accessible only by steep footpaths, was 
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a daring undertaking. In the Israel War of Independence 
(1948), Misgav Am was for many months completely isolated 
but served eventually as a base for Israel forces in Operation 
Hiram. In 1980 five terrorists infiltrated the kibbutz, killing 
the kibbutz secretary and an infant and wounding four more 
children before being stopped by the army. In 1969 the kibbutz 
cultivated the hilly terrain in its vicinity and also had fields and 
orchards in the Huleh Valley below. Subsequently it manufac- 
tured surgical dressings. In the mid-1990s, the population was 
approximately 280, declining to 236 in 2002. 
WEBSITE: www.misgav-am.com. 


[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


MISHCON, VICTOR, BARON (1915— ), British solicitor 
and politician. Educated at the City of London school, in 1937 
Mishcon founded a one-man firm of solicitors in Brixton, 
south London. From 1988, after growth and merger, it was 
known as Mishcon de Reya and had become one of the larg- 
est and most prestigious firms of solicitors in Britain. It rep- 
resented Princess Diana in her divorce proceedings against 
Prince Charles and acted for American historian Deborah 
*Lipstadt in the libel suit brought against her in 2000 by 
David Irving. Victor Mishcon served as a Labour member on 
many public bodies and was chairman of the London County 
Council in 1954-55. In 1954-57 he served as a member of the 
controversial Departmental Committee of Inquiry into Ho- 
mosexuality and Prostitution. Mishcon was made a life peer 
in 1978 and was Opposition spokesman in the House of Lords 
on Home Affairs in 1983-90. In 1990-92, most unusually for 
a solicitor, he served as shadow lord chancellor, a post nor- 
mally reserved for a senior barrister, and in 1992 was the first 
practicing solicitor to be appointed an honorary Q.c. Mishcon 
was associated with many Jewish and Israeli causes. He was 
president of the Anglo-Jewish Association and served as vice 
president of the Board of Deputies of British Jews. 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™ ed.)] 


MI SHE-BERAKH (Heb. 712 77); “He Who Blessed”), ini- 
tial words of a prayer formula said on various occasions and 
invoking God’s blessing on the community and on individu- 
als. 

During the Sabbath morning service after the Torah 
reading a blessing is invoked “May He who blessed our fore- 
fathers... bless this holy congregation...” The wording of this 
Mi she-Berakh varies in the various rites, but in its essence 
can be found in the oldest manuscripts. In different com- 
munities there are various additional Mi she-Berakh prayers, 
e.g., for one who does not interrupt his prayers from *Barukh 
she-Amar through the *Amidah, for one who always comes on 
time to the synagogue, etc. In Israel there is a Mi she-Berakh 
for the soldiers of the Israel Defense Forces. A personal Mi 
she-Berakh is generally recited for every person called to the 
reading of the law sometimes specifying the donation being 
made to the synagogue. If the person called to the Torah is 
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celebrating a special occasion, such as his bar mitzvah, forth- 
coming marriage, or the birth of a child, the prayer is worded 
so as to make reference to the event. For a female child the 
name is usually given in the prayer. The usual Mi she-Berakh 
starts with the words “May He who blessed our fathers Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob bless...,” however, when the blessing is 
invoked for a sick female or one recovering from childbirth, 
the names of the matriarchs, Sarah, Rebekah, Rachel, and Leah 
are added to the invocation. It is also customary to recite rel- 
evant versions of the prayer at banquets celebrating events of 
religious importance. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenstein, Dinim, s.v. 


MISHMAR HA-EMEK (Heb. 7797 17W1; “Guard of the 
Valley”), kibbutz on the southwest rim of the *Jezreel Valley, 
Israel, affiliated with Kibbutz Arzi ha-Shomer ha-Zair. It was 
founded in 1926 by pioneers from Poland (joined later by im- 
migrants from other countries) as the first Jewish settlement 
in the area. It soon became a center of the Ha-Shomer ha-Za’ir 
movement, particularly since the first regional school of the 
Kibbutz Arzi network was set up there. In the Israel *War of 
Independence (1948), Mishmar ha-Emek successfully resisted 
the first large-scale attack of the Arab “Liberation Army,” com- 
manded by Fawzi al-Qawugqji, aimed at a breakthrough to 
Haifa. The attacking Arab forces were eventually thrown back 
toward *Megiddo and Jenin (April 1948). In 1969, the kibbutz 
had 700 inhabitants, increasing to 790 in the mid-1990s and 
935 in 2002. Its economy was based on intensive and diverse 
farming, such as field crops, orchards, dairy cattle, and poul- 
try. It also operated a plastics factory for electrical appliances 
and household goods in partnership with Kibbutz Galed. The 
Ha-Shomer ha-Zair Forest which was planted in the hills 
near the kibbutz at the end of the 1920s has become part of 
the Menasheh Forest, the largest in the country. The kibbutz 


has a local museum. 
[Efraim Orni] 


MISHMAR HA-NEGEV (Heb. 2337 17201); “Guard of the 
Negev”), kibbutz in southern Israel, 12 mi. (20 km.) N.W. 
of Beersheba, affiliated with Ha-Kibbutz ha-Meuhad. It was 
one of the eleven Jewish settlements established in one night 
(Oct. 6, 1946) in the south and Negev as a continuation of the 
“tower and stockade” principle. In the Israel *War of Indepen- 
dence (1948), the kibbutz constituted an important link with 
the isolated Negev settlements and served as a base for the 
Israel forces which captured Beersheba. Its members, num- 
bering 462 in 1969, originated from Latin American countries, 
France, North Africa, Bulgaria, and other countries. In 1969 its 
economy was based on agriculture irrigated by the National 
Water Carrier, and on a plastics factory. In 2002 the popula- 
tion was 592, and it also operated an events center, shooting 
range, and gas station. The local archaeological museum dis- 
plays artifacts from the vicinity where ancient *Gerar is sup- 
posed to have been located. 


[Efram Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 
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MISHMAR HA-SHARON (Heb. ]i1¥7 172W2; “Guard of 
the Sharon”), kibbutz in central Israel, in the Hefer Plain, af- 
filiated with Ihud ha-Kevuzot ve-ha-Kibbutzim, founded in 
1933. Mishmar ha-Sharon developed intensive, irrigated farm- 
ing, including citrus, and dairy cattle; it pioneered in raising 
flowers. The kibbutz also operated a bakery, one of the old- 
est and biggest in the country and the mainstay of its econ- 
omy. After it burned down, many of the kibbutz members 
began to work outside the kibbutz, contributing their sala- 
ries to the common fund. In 1969 the population was 400; 
in 2002, 447. 
WEBSITE: www.mhash.org. il. 
[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


MISHMAR HA-YARDEN (Heb. 177° 122; “Guard of the 
Jordan”), moshav in northern Israel, near the upper Jordan 
River course, affiliated with the *Herut Movement. In 1884 
a Jew living in the United States acquired the land, to estab- 
lish a farm, Shoshannat ha- Yarden, but shortly after sold his 
holding to a Hovevei Zion group from Russia which founded 
the moshavah of Mishmar ha-Yarden (1890). Although it re- 
ceived aid from Baron Edmond de *Rothschild, the village, 
which was based mainly on extensive grain crops, did not 
make much headway. It suffered from isolation and the en- 
demic malaria. In 1946 the village, reinforced with the settle- 
ment of Irgun Wedgwood, a group of World War 11 veterans, 
intensified its farming. In the Israel *War of Independence, the 
Syrian army crossed the Jordan River from the *Golan over 
the nearby *Benot Yaakov Bridge, and established a bridge- 
head at Mishmar ha- Yarden, in an attempt to cut off the Huleh 
Valley and penetrate into Galilee (May 1948). The attempt of 
Israel forces to encircle the Syrians from the east in “Opera- 
tion Berosh” (July 1948) was unsuccessful, but the bridgehead 
was contained and its area reduced. When the Syrians evacu- 
ated the area as a result of the armistice terms (1949), hardly 
any traces remained of the moshavah. At the end of 1949, the 
moshav and a kibbutz, Gadot, were founded on the site. Un- 
til the Six-Day War (June 1967), Mishmar ha- Yarden was the 
frequent object of sniping and shelling from Syrian positions, 
just beyond the Jordan River. Most of the moshav’s inhabit- 
ants originated from Morocco. Its farming was based on ir- 
rigated field and garden crops, deciduous fruit orchards, and 
dairy cattle. In 2002 its population was 364. 

[Efraim Orni] 


MISHMAROT (Heb. nitawn; “Guard Posts”), kibbutz in cen- 
tral Israel, near *Pardes Hannah, affiliated with Ihud ha-Kevu- 
zot ve-ha-Kibbutzim, founded in 1933. Mishmarot developed 
citrus, and field crops, became a partner in a large plywood 
factory, and set up smaller plants for metal products and fur- 
niture parts. Its population in 1968 was 240; in 2002, 290. The 
kibbutz is known as the birthplace of such pop singers as Sha- 
lom *Hanoch, Hanan Yovel, and the late Meir Ariel. 


{Efram Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 
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MISHMAROT AND MAAMADOT, priestly and leviti- 
cal divisions. 


Historical 

According to 1 Chronicles 24-26 and rabbinic tradition, the 
priests and the Levites were organized into courses or divi- 
sions. According to post-biblical evidence, these divisions 
used to serve in rotation. The term which is rendered as 
“course” (Heb. mishmar, mishmarot) is the one used in post- 
biblical sources (The Scroll of the War of the Sons of Light 
Against the Sons of Darkness, p. 2, 2ff.; Suk. 5:6-7; Taan. 2:6-7, 
et al.), whereas the Bible generally employs the term “division” 
(Heb. mahlakah, mahlakot). 

According to 1 Chronicles 23:1ff., it was King David who 
divided all the priests and Levites according to their families 
and clans and assigned them their tasks in the *Temple. This 
arrangement is attributed to David also in the description of 
the dedication of the Temple by Solomon in 11 Chronicles 
8:14. The text of Nehemiah 12:45-46 ascribes the assignment 
of tasks to the Levites and priests to both David and Solomon. 
There is no information about the working arrangements in 
the Temple anywhere else in the Bible; neither is there any 
allusion to courses among the detailed instructions for the 
priests and Levites in the Bible. It would appear that even the 
listing of the divisions of priests and singers and porters, as 
given in 1 Chronicles 24-26, dates from the Second Temple 
era, and that they reflect a Second Temple reality, a conclu- 
sion based on the comparison of the list in 1 Chronicles 24 
with the lists of the priestly families in the Book of Ezra and 
Nehemiah and post-biblical sources. 

In the list of returnees in Ezra 2:36-39 (Neh. 7:39-41) - ap- 
parently a record of a general census after the rebuilding of the 
Temple - only four priestly clans are listed: the sons of Jedaiah 
(of the house of Jeshua), the sons of Immer, the sons of Pash- 
hur, and the sons of Harim. They totaled 4,289, which was a 
tenth of the number of returnees. This is a complete record of 
all the priests as of that date, and they belonged to only four 
families or clans. Of these four clans, three — Jedaiah, Immer, 
and Harim - appear again in the list of the 24 divisions of the 
priesthood in 1 Chronicles 24:7ff. Again, a detailed list of priests 
(as representatives of clans) leads the list of 22 names of those 
who signed the covenant in Nehemiah 10:2-9. Eight of these - 
Immer (Amariah), Malchijah, Shebaniah (Shecaniah), Harim, 
Abijah, Mijamin, Maaziah, and Bilgai (Bilgah) - recur in the list 
in1 Chronicles 24. With minor differences, these names are the 
same as those of the priestly clans listed in Nehemiah 12:12-20, 
which is attributed to the time of Joiakim, the high priest and 
the father of the high priest Eliashib of the period of Nehemiah. 
Fifteen names in the latter list are identical with the names of the 
signers of the covenant, including the eight clans which figure 
in the list of divisions in Chronicles; and it includes two names 
which recur in the Chronicles list, including Jehoiarib (Joiarib), 
the division to which the Hasmoneans belonged. These two 
lists - of Nehemiah 10 and of Nehemiah 12 - also predate the 
list of 24 priestly divisions in the book of Chronicles. 
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It would appear, then, that the author of Chronicles as- 
cribed to David certain later arrangements of divine service, 
and that the priestly courses were actually not established un- 
til the Second Temple era. On the other hand, it may be ar- 
gued that, although the list of courses in 1 Chronicles 24-26 
reflects reality at the time of the author, the fact that priestly 
tasks were performed by established divisions serving in ro- 
tation indicates a historical tradition. Indeed, the theory that 
some sort of courses existed in the First Temple is supported 
by the parallel with the system of divisions in Egyptian tem- 
ples, despite the generally dissimilar natures of the two priest- 
hoods. The four priestly families mentioned in the list of re- 
turnees in Ezra 2:36-39 may possibly have corresponded to the 
four priestly divisions of the First Temple, which also served 
in rotation. Comparison of the list of priests in the Book of 
Ezra and Nehemiah and the list of the 24 priestly courses in 
Chronicles illustrates the relationship between all these lists, 
on the one hand, and the priority of the lists in the Book of 
Ezra and Nehemiah, on the other. The earliest among them 
is the list of four priestly families, mentioned in Ezra 2, from 
the time of the Return, which is based on the divisions in the 
First Temple. According to this list, the number of priests 
was already very large (4,289 men), and even the number of 
priests in one family was so great that they could not serve 
in the Temple simultaneously. An arrangement whereby the 
groups of priests would serve in rotation was necessary. The 
families were divided into clans, and the clans into courses (cf. 
rabbinic tradition: “four divisions returned from Exile — Je- 
daiah, Harim, Pashhur, and Immer; and the prophets in Jeru- 
salem organized them into four-and-twenty divisions’, Tosef., 
Taan. 2:1; TJ, Taan. 4:2, 67d, et al.). Perhaps to be included in 
the same framework is the account given by Josephus (Apion, 
2: 108) concerning four priestly tribes that rotated service in 
the Temple at regular intervals. Indeed, there are those who 
would amend the text to read “twenty-four” in this place as 
well (cf. Jos., Life, 2; Jos., Ant., 7:366). A tradition concerning 
the gradual consolidation of the 24 priestly courses appear 
also in Tosefta, Taanit 4:2, and TJ, Taanit 4:2, 67d. 

The establishment of 24 priestly courses and the order 
of their service as described in 1 Chronicles 24 was meant to 
be a permanent arrangement. When this order was estab- 
lished and at what time the list was made is not known. In any 
event, it was a late development, at least one or two genera- 
tions after the time of High Priest Joiakim, to which the list of 
priestly clans in Nehemiah 12 is attributed. Various scholars 
date this list at the beginning of the Hasmonean era, since Je- 
hoiarib, the representative of the Hasmonean clan, heads the 
list (1 Chron. 24), whereas in Nehemiah his name is 16 on 
the list. According to this theory, the family of Jehoiarib was 
primarily a provincial one, which did not achieve greatness 
until the Hasmonean period. However, according to I Mac- 
cabees 2:1, the house of Joiarib (Jehoiarib) was Jerusalemite; 
only Mattathias moved to Modin (Modi’in, presumably be- 
cause of the perilous times.). Although he is mentioned 16 
on the Nehemiah list, he appears before Jedaiah, whose fam- 
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ily was important from the early days of the Return of Exiles 
(Neh. 12:6, 19). The date of the list of 24 priestly courses may 
therefore be set close to the period of Nehemiah, still during 
the Persian occupation. Possibly Nehemiah, who testifies that 
it was he himself who assigned the priests and the levites their 
various duties (Neh. 13: 30), also established the arrangement 
of the 24 priestly courses, despite his failure to specify it in the 


account of his activities. 
[Jacob Liver] 


Talmudic Data 

As the priests were numerous and scattered throughout Pal- 
estine, it was impossible for all of them to officiate at the same 
time. An arrangement was therefore made whereby they were 
divided (in the final stage) regionally into 24 mishmarot (lit. 
“guards”; Taan. 4:2), which served in a regular weekly rotation. 
The mishmarot were further broken up into a varying num- 
ber of battei avot (“houses” or “families”). Each division and 
subdivision was presided over by a head, called rosh mishmar 
and rosh bet av respectively (Tosef., Hor. 2: 10); there is also 
mention made of a bet av (Tam. 1:1; Mid. 1:8; cf. Yoma 1:5). 
The levites were similarly divided into 24 mishmarot, which 
replaced each other every week (1 Chron. 25:8ff, et al.; Jos., 
Ant., 7:363ff.; Ta’an. 4:2). These were in turn subdivided into 
seven battei avot, and presided over by “heads.” Finally, there 
was an analogous division of the Israelites themselves into 24 
mishmarot, each of which had to take its turn in coming to 
Jerusalem for a week. They served to represent the whole body 
of the people while the daily (communal) offerings were sac- 
rificed, for “how can a man’s offering be offered while he does 
not stand by it?” (Taan. 4:2, et al.). 

That part of the mishmar of priests, Levites, or Isra- 
elites actually engaged in the performance of its duty was 
called a maamad or ammud (“station”) and was headed by a 
rosh maamad (Tam. 5:6). When the time for the service of a 
mishmar came round, all the priests and Levites belonging to 
it would go to Jerusalem. Not all the Israelites of that mish- 
mar, however, proceeded to Jerusalem. A portion of them 
certainly did (Ta’an. 4:2; cf. Tosef., Ta’an. 4:3) but those who 
could not do so assembled in their own towns and read the 
story of creation, etc. Only those in Jerusalem who actually 
“stood by” while the sacrifice was being offered could, strictly 
speaking, be called a maamad, or ammud (see Sof. 17:5; but 
see Lieberman, Tosefta ki-Feshutah 5, 1962, 1104, who shows 
that according to a different opinion the maamadot were of 
Israelites alone). 


Activities 

These 24 mishmarot conducted the daily Temple service, each 
in turn officiating for one week. Every Sabbath they changed, 
the retiring mishmar offering the morning and musaf addi- 
tional sacrifices, whereas the new mishmar offered the eve- 
ning one, and laid the fresh shewbread on the table (Tosef., 
Suk. 4:24-25). On the three pilgrim festivals, all the 24 mish- 
marot officiated together (Suk. 5:7-8). Each priestly mishmar 
had in the Temple its own ring at which its members slaugh- 
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tered their animals (Mid. 3:5) and its own niche in which their 
vestments were kept (Tam. 5:3). Bilga’s niche was, however, 
permanently blocked up and its ring immovable (Suk. 5:8), a 
sign of disgrace, because one of its members had once acted 
shamefully (Suk. 56b). The weekly mishmarot of priests were 
broken up into between four and nine subdivisions (battei 
avot). If there were fewer than seven, some would officiate 
twice during the week. If, on the other hand, there were more 
than seven, then on some days two would have to serve to- 
gether (Tosef., Ta’an. 2:2, et al.). Furthermore, as only a small 
part of a bet av was required to serve at any given time, lots 
were drawn to decide which individual priests should offici- 
ate each day (Yoma 2:2-4, et al.). 

A number of restrictions were placed upon members of 
the mishmar and bet av during their week (or day) of office. 
Thus, members of the mishmar were permitted to drink wine 
by night but not by day, whereas those of the bet av could not 
drink wine either by day or night, as they might be called upon 
to assist in the Temple service at any conceivable hour. Mem- 
bers of the mishmar and of the (Israelite) maamad alike were 
forbidden to cut their hair or wash their clothes throughout 
the week - as this should have been done earlier - except on 
Thursday, so that due honor be accorded the Sabbath (Ta’an. 
2:7). On certain communal fast days, members of the mishmar 
and the bet av were permitted to eat, or else to fast only par- 
tially, so as to have enough strength to carry out their Temple 
duties (Ta’an. 2:6). The men of the Israelite maamad, however, 
would fast from Monday to Thursday on their week of service, 
while from Sunday to Friday they read (in sections) the chapter 
of Creation (Gen. 1; Ta’an. 4:2-3). Members of the mishmar who 
were not engaged in actual service would pray that the sacri- 
fices of their officiating brethren be acceptable; while those of 
the Israelite maamad who could not come to Jerusalem gath- 
ered in their local synagogues (or meeting places) and prayed 
for the welfare of sailors, wayfarers, children, pregnant women, 
etc. The maamadot were considered to be of such importance 
that it was said that without them heaven and earth could not 
have survived (Taan. 27); cf. the reading in Sof. 17:15). The in- 
stitution of the maamadot, which dates back to the beginning 
of the Second Temple (see sources cited below), seems to have 
formed the basis of what later became the synagogal system. 


History 

Concerning the origins of the mishmar system, there are 
three conflicting (tannaitic) traditions recorded in rabbinic 
literature: 

(1) Moses established eight (priestly) mishmarot, to which 
David and Samuel added another eight. Finally, on the return 
from the Babylonian Exile, 24 were established (Ty, Taan. 
4:2, 67)3 

(2) Moses established eight (priestly and levitical) mish- 
marot; David and Samuel increased them to 24, and on the 
return from the Exile 24 (Israelite) ammudim (maamadot) 
were established, parallel to the priestly and levitical mishma- 
rot (Tosef., Taan. 4:2); 
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(3) Moses established 16 mishmarot, which were later in- 
creased to 24 (Taan. 27a). Relative unanimity of opinion is to 
be found only in the account of the restoration of the mishmar 
system after the Babylonian Exile. Four mishmarot are said to 
have returned from the Exile, Jedaiah, Harim, Pashchur, and 
Immer. “And the prophets among them [or “in Jerusalem’, ac- 
cording to the Tosefta; i.e., Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi] 
arose and made 24 lots, and put them into an urn.” Then each 
of the four mishmarot drew five lots in addition to his own, 
making a total of six. Finally, the rashei mishmarot divided 
them into battei avot (TJ, Taan. 4:4, 68a, et al.). It would seem 
(from tradition (2) above) that only at this stage were the Isra- 
elite maamadot introduced. 

Thus rabbinic sources trace the first origins of the mish- 
marot via David and Samuel back to Moses. However, these 
accounts do not appear to have the value of independent tra- 
ditions but rather to be based upon inferences drawn from 
scriptural passages. Thus, “... whom David and Samuel the 
seer did ordain, in their set office ...” (1 Chron. 9:22) is said to 
refer to the priestly and levitical mishmarot (Tosef., ibid.; cf. 
TJ, ibid., citing 1 Chron. 2:4). Nevertheless, the resultant pic- 
ture presented by rabbinic sources probably has considerable 
historical validity. The system remained unchanged even till 
Josephus’ time (Jos., Ant., 7:363 ff; Life, 1:2). 

Long after the destruction of the Temple, memories of 
the mishmarot lingered on. In Erez Israel their names were 
mentioned each Sabbath in the piyyutim. Tablets, fragments of 
which have survived, were fixed on synagogue walls, engraved 
with a list of mishmarot and their geographical provenance. 
Karaite liturgy preserved echoes of both the mishmarot and 
the maamadot. Even as late as 1034, it was still the custom in 
some communities to announce on each Sabbath: “Today is 
the holy Sabbath, holy to the Lord. Today is [the Sabbath of] 
which mishmeret? [That of] mishmeret ... May the Merciful 
One restore the mishmeret to its place, speedily and in our 
days. Amen” 

[Daniel Sperber] 
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MISHNAH (Heb. 737)). The term “mishnah” is used in a 
number of different ways (see below), but when used as a 
proper noun (“the Mishnah”) it designates the collection of 
rabbinic traditions redacted by Rabbi *Judah ha-Nasi (usually 
called simply “Rabbi”) at the beginning of the third century 
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cE. The Mishnah supplements, complements, clarifies and 
systematizes the commandments of the Torah. The Torah, 
for example, commands: “Remember the Sabbath day” (Ex. 
20:8). The Mishnah provides this abstract commandment 
with a concrete form - the kiddush and havdalah rituals which 
mark the beginning and the ending of the Sabbath day. The 
Torah commands “Observe the Sabbath day” (Deut. 6:12). The 
Mishnah specifies 39 categories of forbidden labor which are 
prohibited by this commandment, subsuming dozens of other 
kinds of labor under these 39 headings. The Torah commands: 
“When you eat and are satisfied, give thanks to your God 
for the good land which He has given you” (Deut. 8:10). The 
Mishnah spells out specific blessings to be recited before and 
after each kind of food, and what to do if the wrong blessing 
is recited by mistake. It also extends the recitation of blessings 
to areas other than food, detailing blessings to be recited be- 
fore and after the performance of commandments, blessings 
of praise and thanksgiving, even establishing a regular order of 
daily prayers. When the commandments seem chaotic or in- 
consistent, as in Lev. 13-14 (“leprosy”), the Mishnah organizes 
these rules into a consistent system. When they are already 
relatively detailed and systematic, as in Lev. 1-7 (sacrifices), the 
Mishnah deals with additional aspects of the halakhah, either 
ignored or mentioned only in passing in the Torah, such as 
the proper intentions which should accompany the sacrifices, 
and the consequences of improper intention. 

The contents of the Mishnah are the product of an on- 
going process of elaborating and explaining the foundations, 
the details and the significance of the Torah’s command- 
ments. This process began long before the redaction of the 
Mishnah, and continued throughout the talmudic period (1° 
to 6» centuries CE) and beyond. Nevertheless, the Mishnah 
has a unique place within the rabbinic tradition. It was the 
central literary document of the entire talmudic period, pro- 
viding the framework for the redaction of its companion vol- 
ume, the *Tosefta, and serving as the foundation for both the 
Jerusalem Talmud and the Babylonian Talmud. Through these 
works the Mishnah has shaped most of the actual practice of 
the Jewish religion down to the present day. In the post-tal- 
mudic period commentaries were composed to the Mishnah, 
and together with them the Mishnah came to serve as the au- 
thoritative epitome of the talmudic tradition as a whole. In 
these two roles - as the foundation underlying the talmudic 
tradition and as the authoritative epitome of that tradition - 
the Mishnah has played a decisive role in the religious life of 
the Jewish people. 

Below we will examine the formal structure of the 
Mishnah as a literary work, and provide an overview of cer- 
tain aspects of the Mishnah’s content, focusing on its two pri- 
mary components - halakhah and aggadah - including an 
analysis of the logical structure of mishnaic halakhah. We will 
then discuss the sources of the Mishnah, its redaction, and its 
dissemination and acceptance in the later talmudic academies. 
After a discussion of the contributions of traditional and aca- 
demic scholarship to the understanding of the Mishnah, we 
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will provide a brief survey of editions, translations, and other 
aids to Mishnah study. 


The Mishnah as a Literary Work 

Originally the term “mishnah” designated the entire content 
of traditional Torah study, with the exclusion of the 24 books 
of the Hebrew Bible - “mikra” in Hebrew. Mishnah Ned. 4:3 
opposes the term “mikra” to “midrash, halakhot, and aggadot,” 
which are themselves grouped together in Tosefta Ber. 2:12 
under the general heading of “mishnah”” The terms midrash 
and halakhot (sing. halakhah) mentioned in these passages 
designate the two most fundamental forms in which rabbinic 
tradition was studied and transmitted. In midrash, rabbinic 
tradition is intimately interconnected with the explication of 
the biblical text, and the overall literary structure of midrashic 
compilations follows the order of the biblical text. Halakhot 
contain the same rabbinic material as is found in the midrash, 
but without any reference to the biblical text. In the halakhot, 
rabbinic tradition stands on its own, the structure and order 
of halakhic compilations being determined solely by the con- 
tent of rabbinic tradition itself. 

Only two halakhic compilations have come down to us 
from the earliest period of rabbinic literature: Rabbi's Mishnah 
and the Tosefta, a supplementary halakhic work similar in ar- 
rangement to the Mishnah, and probably redacted by Rabbi's 
disciples. Both of these works are divided into six sedarim 
(sing. seder = “order”): *Zeraim, concerning agricultural mat- 
ters; Moed, concerning holy times and related issues; *Nashim, 
concerning family law; *Nezikin, concerning civil and crimi- 
nal law; *Kodashim, concerning sacrifices and the Temple; 
*Toharot, concerning ritual purity and impurity. 

These six sedarim are further subdivided into tractates 
(masekhtot, sing. masekhet), and the tractates into chapters 
(perakim, sing. perek). The further subdivision of chapters 
into smaller groups of halakhot varies from edition to edi- 
tion and does not seem to be original. With the exception of 
Zeraim, the order of the masekhtot follows the number of 
chapters which they contain. A tractate with a larger num- 
ber of chapters comes first, followed by tractates with fewer 
chapters. If a seder contains more than one tractate with the 
same number of chapters, their order may vary between dif- 
ferent manuscripts and editions. In the past, chapters of the 
Mishnah were referenced by the opening words of their first 
halakhah. Today references are made to tractates by name, and 
to chapter and individual halakhah by number, according to 
the accepted division of the most recent editions. 

The redaction and dissemination of the Mishnah in the 
early third century marked a turning point in the history of 
rabbinic literature. Scholars who were active up to the time 
of Rabbi and his immediate disciples were called “teachers of 
mishnah” - *tannaim (sing. tanna) in Aramaic. The later tal- 
mudic scholars - called *amoraim - accepted the traditions of 
the tannaim as authoritative, and as time went on they were 
increasingly unwilling to disagree with them. As a result, tal- 
mudic literature is divided into two periods - the earlier, tan- 
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naitic period and the later, amoraic period. The tannaitic lit- 
erature consists primarily of the Mishnah, the Tosefta, and 
tannaitic midrashim — Sifra, Sifre, and Mekhilta, etc. Amo- 
raic literature is included primarily in the Jerusalem Talmud, 
the Babylonian Talmud, and the classic midrashei aggadah - 
*Genesis R., *Lamentations R., *Leviticus R., *Pesikta de-Rav 
Kahana, etc. 

Since Rabbi’s Mishnah was the most important and au- 
thoritative work of halakhah to come down to us from antiq- 
uity, the term “mishnah” came to be equated with the term 
“halakhot,’ and was often used in opposition to the term “mi- 
drash.” In a parallel development, the term “hilkhata” (“hala- 
khot” in Aramaic), apparently referring to Rabbi’s Mishnah, is 
listed in later talmudic sources (TB Shav. 41b) along with “sifra, 
sifre and tosefta” - apparently referring to compilations similar 
to the tannaitic works known by these names today. 

Finally, the individual unit of tannaitic tradition was 
called “a mishnah” (pl. mishnayot), or matnita (pl. matneyata) 
in Aramaic. Here also, the unique status of Rabbi’s Mishnah 
within tannaitic literature leads to the further distinction be- 
tween matnitin (“our mishnah”), a tradition included in Rab- 
bi’s Mishnah, and matnita baraita (“an external mishnah’), 
or baraita (pl. baraitot) for short, a tannaitic tradition not in- 
cluded in Rabbi's Mishnah. The baraitot were preserved not 
only in the Tosefta, but were also included in and transmitted 
as part of the amoraic tradition in the two Talmudim. 

Our discussions below of tannaitic halakhah and aggadah 
apply not only to Rabbi’s Mishnah, but also to the Tosefta and 
to many of the talmudic baraitot. However, the discussions of 
the place of the Mishnah in the development of talmudic lit- 
erature, in the history of Jewish tradition, its redaction, and 
so on, apply to Rabbi’s Mishnah alone, but not to the Tosefta 
or to the talmudic baraitot. 


Halakhah in the Mishnah 

The Mishnah itself uses the term halakhah to designate an- 
cient or authoritative traditions (Peah 2:6, Or. 3:9, Yev. 8:3), as 
well as accepted religious practices (Naz. 7:4, BK 3:9, Edu. 1:5, 
Men. 4:3, Nid. 4:3). It is also used to refer to individual units of 
tradition, irrespective of their authoritative status (Avot 6:3), 
and even to incorrect traditions (Oha. 16:1). These traditions 
may involve no more than the simple restatement or brief 
elaboration of some custom or practice. But by far the most 
characteristic tendency of the individual tannaitic halakhah 
is the close examination of some dimension of ordinary hu- 
man life or experience, and the careful categorization of cer- 
tain aspects of that experience in line with a limited number 
of formal dichotomies. 

The most obvious - and familiar - halakhic dichotomy is 
the one between “forbidden” (asur) and “permitted” (mutar). 
This dichotomy is most regularly applied to human behavior. 
For example, the Mishnah may categorize sexual relations be- 
tween two individuals under certain circumstances as permit- 
ted, and under other circumstances as forbidden. While eat- 
ing on the Day of Atonement is certainly forbidden, tannaitic 
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halakhah lists certain exceptions to this rule and even requires 
children under a certain age to eat. Similarly, the halakhah 
permits heating food on the Sabbath under certain circum- 
stances and forbids it under other circumstances. 

A related dichotomy - applying also to a large extent to 
behavior — is the one between “liable” for punishment or some 
other formal sanction (hayyav) and ‘exempt from such sanc- 
tions (patur). This dichotomy is generally applicable to actions 
which have already been categorized as forbidden. For example, 
tannaitic halakhah forbids the carrying of an object in the pub- 
lic domain on the Sabbath. In order for the transgressor to be 
considered “liable” for sanctions, however, the act of carrying 
must conform to a number of different conditions. If any one of 
these conditions is not met, the transgressor is considered “ex- 
empt” from sanctions. Similarly, the halakhah forbids baking 
bread on a holiday for use the following day. One who trans- 
gresses this rule is, however, not necessarily liable for punish- 
ment. It is forbidden to steal. Under certain circumstances the 
thief will be liable to pay double indemnity, while under other 
circumstances he will be exempt from this additional payment. 
Although a person can be liable for the indirect or inadvertent 
consequences of his or her actions (or inaction), it is not always 
possible to categorize these actions as forbidden. 

The dichotomy between hayyav and patur may also be 
applied to human behavior in another way - with regard to 
positive commandments, such as the eating of matzah on 
Passover. Here hayyav should be translated as “obligated [to 
fulfill the commandment]” and patur as “exempt [from ful- 
filling it].” The halakhah categorizes eating matzah on the first 
night of Passover as an “obligation” (hovah), and on the re- 
maining days of Passover as “optional” (reshut). The Mishnah 
states that properly prepared matzah “may be used in order to 
fulfill one’s obligation” (yosin bo). When prepared improperly, 
the Mishnah states: “it may not be used in order to fulfill the 
obligation” (ein yosin bo). The Mishnah uses the dichotomy 
between “fit” (kasher) and “unfit” (pasul) in a similar fashion, 
in order to determine whether various ritual objects - a shofar 
or a lulav, for example - may be used to fulfill one’s obligation 
in performing these commandments. 

Halakhic categorizations are, however, by no means lim- 
ited to the field of human behavior. The Torah itself designated 
certain days as “holy” (kodesh), during which various forms of 
activity are forbidden. It also designated certain places as holy, 
such as the Temple and walled cities, from which various kinds 
of impurity must be excluded. The Mishnah systematically 
applies the dichotomy between the “holy” (kodesh) and the 
“profane” (hol) in order to constitute an elaborate hierarchy 
of holy times and holy places. The holiest times were defined 
by the most rigorous and most comprehensive set of prohibi- 
tions, and lesser degrees of holiness by more lenient and less 
comprehensive sets of prohibitions. Similarly, the Mishnah 
defines ten ascending levels of holy space (Kel. 1:6-9), each 
defined by stricter and stricter rules of purity. 

The most highly developed area of tannaitic halakhah is 
to be found in its system of ritual purity. Seder Toharot ap- 
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plies the dichotomy between ritually pure (tahor) and ritu- 
ally impure (tame) to virtually every aspect of ordinary life. 
These terms can signify either that an object is susceptible to 
becoming impure, or that it is actually impure and capable of 
transmitting this impurity to something else. Certain trac- 
tates define the purity or impurity of tools, garments, vessels, 
and places of residence. Others define the purity or impurity 
of foods and drinks. Others categorize certain individuals as 
themselves being sources of ritual impurity, and other indi- 
viduals as impure as a result of contact with other sources of 
ritual impurity. This area of halakhah seems to have played 
a decisive role in the life of the tannaitic sages, even among 
non-priestly families, and with no obvious connection to the 
Temple (see Alon). 

Tosefta Demai (2:2 ff.) describes the procedure by which 
a candidate is accepted into the elite association called the 
havura. It lists in detail the responsibilities which the candi- 
date must freely accept upon himself or herself in order to be 
considered a haver - including the responsibility to observe 
all the rules of ritual purity (cf. Demai 2:3). From these de- 
scriptions it seems fairly clear that many or most of the pu- 
rity rules involved no formal obligation (hova) whatsoever, 
but were rather purely voluntary practices (reshut). This ex- 
ample of Toharot should serve as a warning against viewing 
tannaitic halakhah as a legal system consisting entirely of for- 
mal obligations enforceable by earthly courts. While true in 
part, other aspects of tannaitic halakhah could be more ac- 
curately described as a moral or a spiritual discipline which 
the initiate freely accepts in order to draw closer to the ideal 
of divine service. 


Aggadah in the Mishnah 

The other primary component of the Mishnah is the aggadah. 
This term is notoriously difficult to define, and it has become 
the custom among scholars to define aggadah by means of 
negation — as the non-halakhic component of rabbinic tradi- 
tion (Frankel, Midrash and Aggadah, 20). While fair enough, 
we must be careful in adopting this approach not to define 
halakhah itself too narrowly. As we have seen, the halakhah 
of the Mishnah can be described in part as a system of laws, 
but not infrequently it also has the character of a personal 
moral and spiritual discipline. It can be expressed in the form 
of concrete judgments about specific cases, but also in rules 
involving varying degrees of abstraction and generality. The 
Mishnah may even use stories to express a halakhah. This is 
obviously so when the story reports an explicit legal precedent. 
But it may also be true when a story merely describes the be- 
havior of a notable sage, if it is understood that this behavior 
is worthy of imitation. 

Despite these differences in form, the rules, judgments 
and precedents included in the Mishnah all have one thing in 
common. They all categorize specific forms of behavior and 
well defined areas of concrete experience in line with formal 
dichotomies of the sort described in the previous section. 
Aggadah, on the other hand, investigates and interprets the 
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meaning, the values, and the ideas which underlie the con- 
crete forms of religious life - as opposed to the specific rules 
which actually govern that life. Continuing the tendency to 
define aggadah as ‘that which is not halakhah, we could say 
that the relation between aggadah and halakhah is similar in 
many ways to the relations between theory and practice, be- 
tween idea and application, and, in the area of ethics, between 
character and behavior. 

Starting from the last distinction, it is clear that the 
Mishnah makes extraordinary demands upon the external 
behavior of the sages and their disciples. Along with these 
external demands, the Mishnah makes equally extraordi- 
nary “internal” demands on the character, the faith, and the 
understanding of the sages and their disciples. The Mishnah 
contains a tractate - Avot - devoted in its entirety to these 
principles of character, faith, divine providence, justice, etc. 
Moreover, the Mishnah introduces related aggadic elements 
into the context of specific halakhic discussions. For example, 
after defining the obligation to recite a blessing on hearing bad 
tidings, the Mishnah adds the aggadic statement that one’s love 
for God should never falter, “even if He takes your life” (Ber. 
9:5). Similarly tractate Pe’ah, which deals with specific oblig- 
atory gifts to the poor, opens with an aggadic description of 
the unlimited nature of acts of loving kindness and charity, 
and of the rewards that await those who show love, respect 
and kindness to others. After defining the specific sums one 
is obligated to pay in restitution for assault, the Mishnah de- 
clares that “one is not absolved [of the sin] until one asks [the 
victim for forgiveness]” (BK 8:7). The Mishnah then goes on 
to state that the victim “should not be cruel” but rather should 
be merciful and forgiving. 

It is in this sense that we should understand the program- 
matic statement concerning the nature and the purpose of the 
aggadah, found in the tannaitic midrash, Sifre Deut. 49: “If 
you desire to know the One who spoke and the world came 
to be, then you should study the aggadah, for in this way you 
will come to know the One who spoke and the world came 
to be, and you will cleave to his ways? As is made clear there, 
God’s ways are the aspects of justice, mercy, etc., which both 
define the holy character of the righteous individual and un- 
derlie those forms of normative behavior which constitute 
much of the halakhah. 

The aggadah of the Mishnah also deals with classic theo- 
logical issues such as divine providence, theodicy and the af- 
terlife. These issues, however, are regularly integrated into 
some appropriate halakhic context. For example, one of the 
most highly developed aggadic themes running throughout 
tannaitic literature is the doctrine of “measure for measure.” 
At its foundation lies an ancient saying - “The vessel which 
you use to measure out [for others], will itself be used to mea- 
sure for you” — which is already quoted in the New Testament 
(Matt. 7:2) as a warning not to be judgmental of others, lest 
one suffer the same fate at their hands. The tannaitic litera- 
ture develops it into a general theory of divine justice. More 
specifically, it is used to explain and to justify the details of 
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divine retribution as described in various biblical passages. 
One of these passages concerns the sotah, a wife suspected of 
unfaithfulness (Num. 5). Since the oracular method the Torah 
gives for determining the sotah’s innocence or guilt seems ex- 
traordinarily harsh and cruel, the Mishnah (Sot. 1:6) quotes 
the ancient saying itself, and then goes on to argue that every 
aspect of the biblically ordained procedure is in fact just and 
appropriate. In the following two mishnayot, the Mishnah 
summarizes the entire tannaitic doctrine of measure for mea- 
sure, not only with regard to divine retribution, but also with 
regard to divine reward. 

Another prominent aggadic theme is that of the after- 
life - the “portion in the world to come.” The first three mish- 
nayot of Sanhedrin 10 present an almost halakhic categoriza- 
tion of actions, beliefs, and historical figures, dividing them 
into those who do, and those who do not “have a portion in 
the world to come.” This discussion fits the general context in 
Sanhedrin - a description of the various forms of capital pun- 
ishment — since the loss of one’s portion in the world to come 
is a kind of otherworldly capital punishment. It also fits the 
immediate context, coming immediately after a dispute (9:6) 
whether a non-priest who served in the Temple is to be ex- 
ecuted “by the hands of Heaven,’ and before a discussion of 
the inhabitants of an idolatrous Israelite city (10:4), who lose 
their portion in the world to come. 

By a recent count there are more than 50 such aggadic 
passages in the Mishnah, not including Avot and those found 
at the ends of tractates or sub-divisions of tractates which are 
generally viewed as later scribal additions, and not as integral 
parts of the text of the Mishnah (Frankel, The Aggadah in the 
Mishnah, 655-656). While preliminary conclusions may be 
drawn concerning this phenomenon as a whole, there is still 
much room for detailed analysis of each individual case in its 
own particular halakhic context. 

Finally, we should mention that, despite its overall lit- 
erary character, the Mishnah does contain a number of mi- 
drashic passages. With regard to their content, these passages 
are quite unexceptional, and reflect the same kind of halakhic 
and aggadic content found in the overwhelming majority of 
non-midrashic mishnah traditions. They differ only with re- 
gard to their external form. This phenomenon has been ad- 
dressed with regard to the question of possible literary depen- 
dence between the extant tannaitic halakhic and midrashic 
works (Melamed; Friedman, Tosefta Atiqta, 76). Recently the 
midrashic material found in the Mishnah has been used as 
a starting point for a general examination of early rabbinic 
hermeneutics (Samely). The question of the specific role which 
these midrashim play within the context of mishnaic halakhah 
has recently been addressed (Raviv), but no firm conclusions 
have yet been reached. 


The Structure of Tannaitic Halakhah 

The style of the Mishnah is deceptively simple. Most individ- 
ual halakhot consist of little more than a description of some 
situation and a brief statement of the ruling which applies to 
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that situation. To the undiscerning eye these halakhot seem 
to lack virtually all of the dialectical and conceptual elements 
which are so characteristic of the later forms of talmudic and 
rabbinic literature. If the analysis of tannaitic halakhah were 
to end here, we would be left with a rather difficult question: 
How could these tannaitic halakhot have served as the foun- 
dation for the highly dialectical and conceptually sophisti- 
cated discussions found in the later talmudic and post-tal- 
mudic halakhic literature? Yet they did, and so it would seem 
that the logical structure of tannaitic halakhah deserves fur- 
ther examination. 

First it must be admitted that the Mishnah contains many 
halakhot of a descriptive and historical character which have 
little or no conceptual content. For example, tractate Middot 
describes in detail the physical structure of the Temple. The 
related tractate Tamid describes the daily Temple service in 
the form of a continuous narrative. The third chapter of Bik- 
kurim describes the process of bringing and offering of the 
first fruits. The first seven chapters of Yoma relate in chrono- 
logical order the events leading up to and culminating in the 
Temple service of the Day of Atonement. Certain court and 
priestly procedures are also related in narrative form, as in 
Sanh. 3:6-7, Neg. 12:5-7, and 14:1-3. Some reports of second 
Temple practice and restatements of biblical law may include 
elements of constructive reinterpretation (as in Neg. 13:1), 
but by and large the conceptual element in these mishnayot, 
if present at all, is relatively small. 

These are however exceptions to the rule. The over- 
whelming majority of tannaitic halakhot are normative in 
nature, not historical. The connection between the case de- 
scription and the ruling in a normative tannaitic halakhah will 
rarely be merely contingent or accidental. On the contrary, it 
will almost always reflect the judgment that in this particular 
case, and under these specific circumstances, the ruling given 
in the halakhah must apply. 

The presumption that the connection between the case 
description and the ruling in a tannaitic halakhah is essen- 
tial, not accidental, gives rise to a number of interpretive 
principles. We may illustrate this by means of an example. 
Mishnah Bx 1:4 posits a halakhic dichotomy between two 
categories — tam (lit. “innocent”) and muad. In the Mishnah 
the term muad -— based on Ex. 21 29 - signifies strict liabil- 
ity for all damages caused by one’s property. The distinction 
between tam and muad in BK 1:4 builds upon the distinction 
already found in Ex. 21 35-36 between an ox which caused 
damage unexpectedly, as opposed to an ox that was known to 
have caused damage repeatedly in the past, and whose owner, 
despite having been warned, did nothing to prevent further 
damage. In the latter case, the owner is held strictly liable for 
all damages caused by his animal, while in the former his li- 
ability is limited to one half of the damages. The reasoning 
behind this distinction is quite transparent. Strict liability is 
associated with a situation where the owner was clearly neg- 
ligent, and the Torah holds him strictly liable for full damages 
because of this negligence. 
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Continuing this line of thought, Mishnah Bx 1:4 states 
that the owner of a domesticated animal is held strictly liable 
for full damages if “it ate something appropriate for it” From 
this one can infer that if the animal “ate something not ap- 
propriate for it,’ the owner would not be liable for full dam- 
ages, but rather only for half-damages. This then gives rise to 
the following question: Why should this change in the object 
consumed - from “appropriate for it” to “inappropriate for 
it” - affect the degree of liability for the damages caused by 
one’s animal? An answer to this question requires a determi- 
nation of the extent of the owner's responsibility to anticipate 
possible damages. This in turn would involve a more precise 
definition of the exact boundary between “appropriate” and 
“inappropriate.” 

In BK 2:2 the Mishnah provides such a definition. First 
it quotes BK 1:4 and then explains it by means of the follow- 
ing two halakhot: “If the animal ate fruits and vegetables - the 
owner is fully liable; [if the animal ate] clothes or vessels — the 
owner is liable only for half-damages.” The first halakhah de- 
fines the case where the animal ate “something appropriate for 
it? The second halakhah defines the alternative case, where the 
animal ate “something not appropriate for it.” A naive reader of 
BK 1:4 would probably have understood the words “appropri- 
ate for it” — i.e., for the animal itself - to signify some kind of 
feed which the animal is accustomed to eating, and to exclude 
other foodstuffs, such as avocados, artichokes, etc., which are 
not appropriate “for it.” BK 2:2 draws a very different distinc- 
tion, between “fruits and vegetables,” generally consumed only 
by humans, and “clothes or vessels,’ which are totally inedible. 
While the tanna of BK 2:2 may not have given us a very precise 
interpretation of the original language of BK 1:4, he has, nev- 
ertheless, expressed a very clear and unequivocal judgment 
regarding his understanding of the notions of responsibility, 
negligence, and liability which underlie that halakhah. 

The procedure outlined above is very characteristic of tal- 
mudic analysis. Starting from one halakhah, taught explicitly 
in the Mishnah, the student infers another halakhah - parallel 
to the original halakhah, but differing in two ways. First, the 
case description of the second halakhah differs from the orig- 
inal with respect to one detail - e.g. “inappropriate” instead 
of “appropriate.” Second, the ruling in the second halakhah is 
totally different from the original - “not liable for full dam- 
ages” instead of “liable for full damages.” This analysis presup- 
poses that the difference in the rulings of these two halakhot 
follows necessarily from the change in their case descriptions. 
If we then explain why a certain change in the ruling follows 
from the change in the case description, we will, in effect, have 
grasped the legal principle which underlies the original hala- 
khah. In fact, the only way we can ever understand the essen- 
tial connection between the case description and the ruling in 
a tannaitic halakhah is by explaining why, if the case changed, 
the ruling would necessarily be different. 

From this perspective, it becomes clear how tannaitic 
halakhah - even an individual tannaitic halakhah - can be 
considered both dialectical and conceptual. It is dialectical 
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because the meaning of the individual tannaitic halakhah is 
determined only in its relation to another alternative hala- 
khah. It is conceptual because the comparison of these two 
contrasting halakhot requires a conceptual distinction which 
can justify the difference between them. 

We normally associate conceptual explanation with some 
form of abstract generalization. Tannaitic reasoning, how- 
ever, concerns itself almost exclusively with uncovering the 
principles operative in particular cases. As we have seen, this 
involves a close comparison of two distinct but closely re- 
lated halakhot. This tendency explains one of the most char- 
acteristic and widespread phenomena in tannaitic literature - 
the halakhic couplet. A mishnah of this sort contains, not one, 
but two distinct halakhot, parallel in form and clearly linked 
together by some literary device. The case descriptions of these 
two halakhot are very similar in form and content, and usu- 
ally differ with respect to one element only. The rulings, on 
the other hand, are usually diametrically opposed, often re- 
flecting alternative sides of the halakhic dichotomies de- 
scribed above (cf. example from BK 2:2 above). These paral- 
lel halakhot invite comparison, and their differences demand 
explanation. 

By expressing its notions in the form of concrete distinc- 
tions, and not by means of finished and formal abstractions, 
the Mishnah invites the student to refine its unstated prin- 
ciples by means of further distinctions. These principles are 
implicitly conceptual, and so lead the student beyond their 
immediate context. Yet they are expressed in an external form 
which is both concrete and limited in scope. The resulting ten- 
sion between these two aspects of tannaitic halakhah gives 
rise to an open-ended process of interpretation and analysis, 
reinterpretation, and renewed analysis. In this way, the cu- 
mulative body of tannaitic - and early amoraic — halakhic lit- 
erature, which was the result of this process, provided fertile 
ground for the growth of the explicitly dialectical and con- 
ceptual discussions and analyses of later talmudic and post- 
talmudic literature. 


The Sources of the Mishnah 

When speaking of the sources of the Mishnah, we must dis- 
tinguish between three senses in which the term is used. First, 
it is used to designate the multiplicity of fully formulated tan- 
naitic halakhic and aggadic traditions which were accessible to 
Rabbi when he began to redact his Mishnah (see the following 
section below). The second sense in which we use the term 
is to designate earlier and more primitive forms of these hal- 
akhic and aggadic traditions, stemming perhaps from the first 
generations of tannaitic activity. The extant body of tannaitic 
literature often quotes and interprets such earlier traditions. 
An examination of the various forms in which these traditions 
have been preserved in the extant tannaitic works provides 
indirect evidence for their existence, and to a certain extent 
for their reconstruction. The third sense in which we speak 
of the ‘sources’ of the Mishnah is in regard to ancient pre-lit- 
erary traditions, stemming from the Second Temple period, 
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the time of the expulsion (1492), and went to Naples. He 
remained there until compelled to move in 1495 when the 
French conquered the city, and later that year finally settled 
in Salonika, where he was appointed rabbi and preacher of 
the émigré Aragonian congregation. Although the many hal- 
akhic decisions he wrote as congregational rabbi and dayyan 
were not preserved, some are mentioned in the works of con- 
temporaries. Arama wrote (1) Urim ve-Tummim, a commen- 
tary on Isaiah and Jeremiah (Venice, 1603); (2) Me’ir Iyyov, 
a commentary on Job, written in 1506 (Salonika, 1517); (3) 
Me’ir Tehillot, on Psalms, written in 1512 (Venice, 1590); (4) 
a commentary on the Song of Songs, published in Likkutei 
Shoshannim by Isaac Gershon (1602); and (5) a commentary 
on Esther, incorrectly attributed to his father, published to- 
gether with his father’s Akedat Yizhak (Venice, 1573). Arama 
also wrote a letter accusing Isaac *Abrabanel of plagiarizing 
the works of his father (published in Ha-Maggid, 1858), and in 
which he testifies that Abrabanel visited his father’s house in 
Naples and copied his writings. An anthology of aphorisms, 
Imrei Kadosh - Zikkukin di-Nurim (1894), has been attributed 
to him. Arama’s commentaries, in common with those of his 
father, are written in the form of philosophical allegories, al- 
though he opposed the study of philosophy. Moses *Almos- 
nino was on close terms with him and cites his opinions, as 
does Solomon ha-Levi *Alkabez. His son, Jacob, was a dayyan 
in Salonika. Compendia of biblical commentaries compiled 
by the 16'-century Turkish scholars, such as that of Joseph 
*Taitazak, include many of Arama’s commentaries, which are 
signed “R.M.A.” or “ha-Meiri” (Jewish Theological Seminary 
Ms. 740/157, Bodleian Library Ms. 969, et al.). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore, 30a, 32a, 33b; Sonne, in: 
KS, 7 (1930/31), 168 ff; A. Tauber, Mehkarim Bibliografiyyim (1932), 83ff.5 
Rosanes, Togarmah, 2 (1938), 17ff.; Rivkind, in: Sefer Yovel... A. Marx 
(1950), 426ff.; B. Netanyahu, Don Isaac Abrabanel (1953), 295 ff; S. 
Heller-Wilensky, Rabbi Yizhak Arama u-Mishnato ha-Filosofit (1956), 
28, 32ff., 51ff.; LS. Emmanuel, Mazzevot Saloniki (1963), 39 ff. 191f. 


ARAMAIC, an ancient northwestern *Semitic language spo- 
ken (to some extent) to this day. The entry is arranged accord- 
ing to the following outline: 


ANCIENT ARAMAIC AND OFFICIAL ARAMAIC 
SOURCES 

Syria and Its Neighboring Countries 

Iraq and Iran 

Egypt 
MAIN CHARACTERISTICS 

Biblical Aramaic 

The Aramaic of the Elephantine Documents 

The Aramaic of the Driver Documents 
ANCIENT ARAMAIC 
OFFICIAL ARAMAIC 
THE ORIGIN OF THE ARAMAIC PASSAGES IN EZRA AND DANIEL 
THE INFLUENCE OF ARAMAIC ON BIBLICAL HEBREW 
MIDDLE ARAMAIC 
INSCRIPTIONS FROM NON-ARAMAIC-SPEAKING REGIONS 
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THE ARAMAIC TARGUMS OF THE PENTATEUCH (ONKELOS) AND 
OF THE BOOKS OF THE PROPHETS (JONATHAN) 
THE ARAMAIC OF THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS 
Aramaic Texts of the Sect 
The Aramaic Bar Kokhbar Letters 
JERUSALEM INSCRIPTIONS 
ARAMAIC IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 
THE URUK INCANTATION TEXT 
THE NABATEAN INSCRIPTIONS 
THE PALMYREAN INSCRIPTIONS 
THE ARAMAIC OF HATRA 
THE ARAMAIC OF DURA-EUROPOS 
THE ARAMAIC IDEOGRAMS IN PAHLEVI AND OTHER PERSIAN 
DIALECTS 
LATE ARAMAIC 
WESTERN ARAMAIC 
Galilean Aramaic 
Palestinian Christian Aramaic 
Samaritan Aramaic 
EASTERN ARAMAIC 
Syriac 
Mandaic 
Babylonian Aramaic 
THE INFLUENCE OF LATE ARAMAIC ON OTHER LAN- 
GUAGES 
MISHNAIC HEBREW 
CLASSICAL ARABIC 
ARAMAIC INFLUENCE ON SPOKEN ARABIC DIALECTS 
ARAMAIC IN EUROPEAN LANGUAGES 
ARAMAIC IN CONTEMPORARY SPOKEN HEBREW 


Aramaic is divided into several dialects which histori- 
cally fall into five main groups: 


Ancient Aramaic 

Ancient Aramaic is the language of the ancient Aramaic in- 
scriptions up to 700 B.c.£. (from Upper Mesopotamia, north- 
ern Syria, and northern Israel). 


Official Aramaic 

Official Aramaic was in use from 700 to 300 B.C.E. It in- 
cludes inscriptions from the Syria-Iraq area; biblical Aramaic 
(though opinions vary as to its origin in the different biblical 
passages, see below Ancient and Official Aramaic, and the 
Origin of the Aramaic Portions in Ezra and Daniel); the *El- 
ephantine documents; the Driver documents; and the Her- 
mopolis documents. This particular Aramaic dialect served 
not only as the official language of Persia but also as the lingua 
franca of the Near East. 


Middle Aramaic 

Middle Aramaic was used from 300 B.c.£. to the early centu- 
ries c.E. Included are documents, in somewhat corrupt Ara- 
maic, from Persia, India, Afghanistan, and the Caucasus. The 
Aramaic inscriptions of Jerusalem, Aramaic words found in 
the New Testament, the Nabatean Aramaic, the Palmyrean 
Aramaic, that of Hatra, of Dura-Europos, and (partly) the 
Aramaic ideograms of Middle Persian are all in Middle Ara- 
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which may have served as the background for the formulation 
of the earliest level of tannaitic literary activity. 

With regard to this third sense, it has been claimed that 
the roots of tannaitic halakhah extend backward, “long before 
the destruction of the Second Temple” (Albeck, Unter. 3). In 
support of this position, scholars have pointed out numerous 
parallels between certain assumptions of tannaitic halakhah 
and similar positions reflected in the books of Judith and 
Jubilees, the Septuagint, as well as Philo, Josephus, and the 
Dead Sea writings (Safrai, 134-146). As further testimony to 
the antiquity of tannaitic halakhah, scholars have pointed to 
“internal evidence” within the Mishnah itself (Hoffmann, Die 
Erste Mischna; Epstein, Tannaim, 18 ff.). This testimony, how- 
ever, usually involves little more than descriptions of events 
or practices which supposedly took place in Second Temple 
times (Tann. 36, 57), without any concrete proof that the tan- 
naitic formulations themselves actually derive from an earlier 
period. As impressive as these arguments are, they concern 
at best the cultural prehistory of tannaitic halakhah, but not 
the concrete history of the development of tannaitic litera- 
ture itself. So long as this distinction remains clear, these in- 
vestigations into the “roots” of tannaitic halakhah against the 
background of earlier periods can only contribute to our un- 
derstanding of the Mishnah and its content. 

We also speak (in the second sense mentioned above) of 
the sources of the Mishnah with regard to the earliest historical 
levels of tannaitic literature. Even the most conservative talmu- 
dic scholars admit that tannaitic literature (as opposed to tra- 
dition) is the product of a change which occurred, at the very 
earliest, around the end of the Second Temple period. “Our 
Mishnah collection is the result of the intellectual work of 
several generations, extending over hundreds of years, which 
served to preserve, transmit, and to develop the oral tradition 
which was transmitted along with the written teaching - the 
Torah. The halakhot, which up to that time remained unde- 
cided and to a certain extent fluid, received in our Mishnah a 
fixed form, and so were preserved and not forgotten” (Albeck, 
Unter. 3). Even the earliest strata of tannaitic sources possess 
a literary “form.” These literary forms were capable of being 
repeated and memorized, and so “preserved and not forgot- 
ten.’ In this way “tradition” became “mishnah.” 

If this were the whole story, the historical study of the 
Mishnah would be quite simple. However, “the simple fact 
is that the Mishna found its final redaction only by the end 
of the second century c.£., and that much development had 
taken place in the Tannaitic period which preceded” (Safrai 
133). At some point in the history of the tannaitic period, these 
early mishnaic sources became the object of intense study and 
analysis, and, as we saw in the previous section above, tan- 
naitic analysis can result in radical reinterpretation of these 
earlier mishnaic sources. 

Albeck described in detail (Unter. 5-13) many of the 
ways in which later tannaim interpreted and expanded ear- 
lier, relatively primitive halakhic sources. Sometimes, taking 
a relatively short and simple tradition as their starting point, 
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they would posit a series of additional layers of interpreta- 
tion and elaboration. Sometimes later scholars would analyze 
the words of an earlier Rabbi, concluding that his halakhah 
reflected a more general principle. They would then take his 
words from their original context and copy them over, vir- 
tually verbatim, in another context, in which, according to 
their understanding, they should equally apply. Sometimes 
they would “interpolate” the original halakhah, i-e., insert in- 
terpretive comments of various lengths into the language of 
the original source. Albeck showed that these interpretive ad- 
ditions were sometimes drawn from other mishnaic sources 
found nearby in the same tractate. Sometimes an identical 
source was preserved in different schools or in different trac- 
tates within the Mishnah itself. In this case, the same original 
source might be expanded and interpolated in different ways, 
resulting in divergent, and even in contradictory versions of 
the same original tradition. 

Other scholars went further than Albeck, asserting that 
tannaitic interpolation could also involve the elimination of 
words or passages from an original source, or even the refor- 
mulation of the original language itself, in line with some in- 
terpretation accepted by a later Rabbi. Epstein, for example, 
held that even the most ancient traditions “were reworked by 
later tannaim, and passed through the channels of intermedi- 
ate redactors, who added to them and subtracted from them” 
(Tann. 57). Albeck explicitly rejected both of these notions 
(Unter. 12), and the reasons for his position will be examined 
below in the following section. It is nevertheless quite clear 
that the extant tannaitic sources cannot be relied upon to pre- 
serve traditions in the original form in which they were stud- 
ied by earlier generations of tannaim. 

This reservation should be kept in mind, not only with 
regard to the earliest literary layers of the Mishnah, but also 
with regard to traditions ascribed to the intermediate and later 
generations of tannaim. The tannaim who were active from the 
destruction of the Temple and up to the time of Rabbi are usu- 
ally divided into four generations. The earliest tannaitic tradi- 
tions - ascribed to Bet Hillel and Bet Shammai ~ are often the 
subject of debate, not only regarding the correct interpretation 
of their words, but even with regard to the words themselves. 
Similar disputes, however, are also found concerning Rabbi 
Joshua, Rabbi Eliezer, as well as Rabbi Akiva and his disciples, 
Meir, Simeon, Judah, etc. The attempt, therefore, to analyze 
the text of Rabbi’s Mishnah into four distinct literary levels, 
and then to assign each level to a particular historical period 
or personality — as attempted by A. Goldberg in his commen- 
taries on the Mishnah - is suggestive, but remains somewhat 
problematic for the reasons outlined above. 

The most promising method for recovering earlier forms 
of tannaitic tradition remains the exhaustive analysis of par- 
ticular cases, based on the detailed reconstruction of the pro- 
cess of interpretation and interpolation which resulted in the 
various parallel versions of a given source which we possess 
today. Albeck, and most notably Epstein, provide solid models 
and many excellent examples of this kind of analysis. 
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In the short span of these four generations, the tan- 
naim produced a considerable body of halakhic and aggadic 
traditions — traditions which served as the immediate liter- 
ary sources (in the first sense mentioned above) for Rabbi’s 
Mishnah. Much of the evidence for these literary sources is 
found in the other extant tannaitic works, the Tosefta and the 
tannaitic midrashim, which were edited in the Land of Israel 
in the generations immediately following Rabbi, and in part 
by his own disciples. These works preserve many parallel tra- 
ditions to those included in the Mishnah, in forms which of- 
ten seem to be more original than those found in Rabbi's 
Mishnah itself. The comparison of these parallel traditions, 
together with the results of the critical analysis of the Mishnah 
text itself, provides the basis for an examination of the redac- 
tion of the Mishnah. 


The Redaction of the Mishnah 

The question of the form and purpose of the final redaction of 
the Mishnah has long been a topic of scholarly debate. In the 
twentieth century this debate focused on the question whether 
the Mishnah should be seen as a code of relatively self-con- 
sistent and authoritative religious practice (Epstein), or as an 
anthology of frequently contradictory sources (Albeck). As so 
formulated, this dispute seems somewhat artificial. On the one 
hand, there is no reason to assume that the final redaction of 
the Mishnah was governed by one single overriding principle. 
On the other hand, the redaction of the Mishnah could re- 
flect a preliminary, but as yet incomplete, effort to bring order 
and consistency to the body of tannaitic halakhah. Beneath 
the surface of this discussion, however, lies a far more funda- 
mental and significant disagreement concerning the way in 
which Rabbi adapted and modified his source material in the 
redaction of the Mishnah. 

Albeck’s views on this issue are laid out in his German 
work, Untersuchungen ueber die Redaktion der Mischna (1923). 
This work, which is based almost exclusively on a critical ex- 
amination of the Mishnah itself, describes a range of signifi- 
cant literary phenomena. From these phenomena Albeck drew 
a number of important conclusions, some of which are highly 
persuasive, others less so. Among the phenomena which Al- 
beck described: (1) literary units including more than one 
topic, brought intact in more than one tractate, even though 
only part of the unit is relevant in each place; (2) parallel mate- 
rial found in more than one tractate, to which additions have 
been made in one tractate only, even though these additions 
seem equally relevant in the other tractate as well; (3) halakhot 
found in a given tractate, which do not belong to the subject 
matter of that tractate, and which are not found at all in the 
relevant tractate; (4) halakhot found in more than one trac- 
tate, which in one place contain conditions and alternative 
positions not found in the other tractate; (5) alternative ver- 
sions of the same halakhah in different places in the Mishnah 
which present the same content in different language; (6) lists 
of phenomena with a common characteristic, which fail to in- 
clude similar elements listed elsewhere in the Mishnah which 
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seem to share the same characteristic. On the basis of these 
and many other similar phenomena, Albeck concluded that 
the final redaction of our Mishnah did not reflect a compre- 
hensive and sustained effort to revise, adapt, and reorganize 
its source material into a consistent and unitary whole (Unter. 
39). On the contrary, the evidence seems to show that the final 
redactor (Rabbi) preserved much material in the form and in 
the context in which he received it, even when this material 
did not wholly correspond, or was even contradictory, to ma- 
terial included elsewhere in the Mishnah. 

This conclusion - as far as it goes - seems highly per- 
suasive. However, on the basis of this evidence Albeck went 
on to conclude “that the Tannaitic schools, including the final 
redaction of the Mishnah, arranged the individual mishnayot 
in the context and in the form in which they were originally 
learned; that they did not allow themselves to interfere in any 
way with their internal composition, neither did they dare to 
separate elements which originally belonged together; but 
rather that they conscientiously and faithfully transmitted 
these mishnayot, and systematized them” (Unter. 12). Albeck 
here seems to move beyond his evidence in two respects. First, 
on the basis of extensive, but still limited, evidence, he posits 
a universal, rather than a limited rule. Second, on the basis of 
this general rule, which has at most the status of an empirical 
observation, he posits a necessary rule - telling us not only 
what the Rabbis did or did not do, but rather what they would 
not allow themselves, or would not dare to do. 

While Albeck’s view of the Mishnah as an anthology has 
been accepted by recent scholars (cf. A. Goldberg, Literature, 
214), it would seem that the more fundamental position which 
underlies his view has remained largely unexamined. For ex- 
ample, it is unclear how Albeck would reconcile his descrip- 
tion of Rabbi's ultra-conservative approach to the final redac- 
tion of the Mishnah, with his own description (see above) of 
the creative interpretive process which gave rise to the mul- 
tiplicity of sources which were available to Rabbi. Did the 
earlier tannaim “dare” to modify traditional sources in a way 
which the later tannaim viewed as illegitimate? Alternatively, 
is there some fundamental difference between modifying the 
interpretation of an earlier tradition by means of addition, 
interpolation, and transfer from one context to another, on 
the one hand, and subtraction and restatement on the other? 
Epstein’s rather brief discussion of the issue (Tann. 225-226) 
hardly does justice to the complexity of Albeck’s work. More- 
over, the recent surveys of Albeck’s work seem to have ne- 
glected the extensive evidence brought in his early research 
written in German, and to have based their assessment of his 
work solely on his late, popular summaries, published in He- 
brew (Modern Study, 209-224). The fundamental validity of 
the substance of Albeck’s claims is not in question, but rather 
only the apodictic and universal form in which he expressed 
them. It is this aspect which must first be reexamined, in or- 
der to make room for alternative insights into other aspects of 
Rabbi's redactional activity. For this purpose, one clear coun- 
ter-example will suffice. 
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Tosefta Hullin 8:6 transmits a tannaitic dispute about a 
case in which a drop of milk fell into a pot containing pieces of 
meat. Rabbi Judah adopted a strict position, while the sages ad- 
opted a more lenient position. The Tosefta then states: “Rabbi 
said: The position of Rabbi Judah seems reasonable in a case 
where he didn’t stir or cover the pot, and the position of the 
sages in a case where he stirred and covered the pot.” Rabbi’s 
position in the Tosefta represents a compromise between the 
extreme positions of Judah and the sages. The parallel anony- 
mous halakhah found in Mishnah Hullin 8:3 matches precisely 
the compromise position ascribed to Rabbi in the Tosefta. This 
case of Mishnah and Tosefta Hullin provides a somewhat un- 
usual opportunity to observe all three stages in Rabbi's redac- 
tion of a tannaitic tradition: (1) “raw” source material received 
from the previous generation of tannaim (R. Judah and the 
sages); (2) Rabbi’s own editorial comments upon this source 
(Tosef. Hul. 8:6, end); (3) the final result of the editorial process 
(Mishnah Hullin 8:3). It would stretch the limits of credulity to 
maintain that Rabbi did not “interfere in any way with the in- 
ternal composition” of his sources in the redaction of Mishnah 
Hullin 8:3. On the contrary, it is quite clear that he adopted part 
of R. Judah’s ruling, part of the sages’ ruling, and applied them 
to new and modified case descriptions, introducing the distinc- 
tion between a situation where he “stirred and covered the pot” 
and one where he “didn’t stir or cover the pot” - a distinction 
which neither R. Judah or the sages ever entertained. 

This example shows that Rabbi indeed “dared” and “al- 
lowed himself” to add, to subtract, and to reformulate his 
source material in the process of redacting the Mishnah. Ep- 
stein, in his various works, adduced many examples of this 
kind of creative redactional activity. Recently, S$. Friedman 
has revisited this issue in an extended redactional study of 
the parallel traditions found in Mishnah and Tosefta Pesahim 
(Tosefta Atiqta). Nevertheless, the question still remains open 
as to the relative weight we should ascribe to these two com- 
peting redactional tendencies -— the creative (Epstein, Fried- 
man) and the conservative (Albeck) - within Rabbi's literary 
activity as a whole. 


The Later Development of the Text of the Mishnah 

In the generations following its redaction, Rabbi’s Mishnah 
achieved an unparalleled prominence and authority in the 
religious life of the Jewish communities both in Erez Israel 
and in Babylonia. To a large extent this story belongs to the 
history of later tannaitic and amoraic literature. In one re- 
gard, however, it is relevant to the history of the Mishnah it- 
self. During - and as a result of - this gradual process of dis- 
seminaton and acceptance, the Mishnah changed. Instead of 
a single uniquely authoritative Mishnah as redacted by Rabbi, 
the amoraic period is characterized by a multiplicity of differ- 
ent versions of Rabbi’s Mishnah. The Mishnah as studied and 
transmitted in the Babylonian rabbinic tradition differed sig- 
nificantly from the Mishnah as studied and transmitted in 
the Palestinian rabbinic tradition. Moreover, there are clear 
indications of considerable differences between different ver- 
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sions of the Mishnah as studied and transmitted in the various 
rabbinic academies within the Babylonian and the Palestinian 
communities themselves. 

These different versions of the Mishnah are reflected in 
the divergent citations of individual Mishnah passages in the 
Talmud Yerushalmi and the Talmud Bavli, as well as in the 
variant readings of medieval manuscripts and early editions of 
the Mishnah. This multiplicity of versions of the Mishnah text 
presents difficulties, not only for the student of the Mishnah, 
but also for the scholar who wishes to understand the origin 
and significance of these variant texts. The classic analysis of 
these phenomena is found in Epstein’s Introduction to the Text 
of the Mishnah (1948). For a preliminary survey of its con- 
tents, see Bokser, The Modern Study of the Mishnah, 13-36. For 
an evaluation of its continued importance and its impact on 
modern scholarship outside of Israel, see Neusner, The Study 
of Ancient Judaism 1, 9-12. 

While the opening pages of Epstein’s book have been the 
object of intense analysis and debate, it is primarily the sec- 
ond (pp. 166-352) and third (pp. 353-404) sections of his work 
which concern us here. The question Epstein deals with in 
these sections is the attitude of the early generations of amo- 
raim to the text of Rabbi's Mishnah, and the impact of their 
studies on the development of the Mishnah text itself. After an 
exhaustive analysis of the activity of the first several genera- 
tions of amoraim, Epstein concluded that the most significant 
variants in the textual tradition of Rabbi's Mishnah were not 
the result of errors in transmission, but rather reflected the cu- 
mulative impact of an ongoing process of conscious emenda- 
tion of the text of the Mishnah. He summarized these findings 
in the following words: “From here we learn to recognize the 
fundamental nature of the ‘emendations’ of the Amoraim (at 
least the early ones), that they — like the ‘emendations’ of the 
Tannaim - are never strictly speaking emendations as such, 
but rather textual variants — if one may speak in such a fash- 
ion - reflecting editorial revision, whose cause and source is a 
dissenting opinion” (p. 218). 

For Epstein the term ‘emendation’ signified the attempt 
of a later scholar to restore a corrupt text to its earlier origi- 
nal form. “Editorial revision,” on the other hand, signified the 
conscious modification of an historically correct original text, 
in order to bring it in line with some external standard of au- 
thority or truth. The “dissenting opinion” which could provide, 
according to Epstein, the justification for an “editorial emen- 
dation,’ was regularly to be found in a tannaitic baraita - an 
alternative authoritative halakhic tradition. One should not, 
however, exclude the possibility that the individual halakhic 
judgments of some of the leading scholars among the first gen- 
erations of the amoraim could also provide sufficient grounds 
for “editorial emendations” of the text of the Mishnah. In gen- 
eral, the very notion of “editorial emendations,” as developed 
by Epstein, seems to presuppose that Rabbi's Mishnah was 
accepted as a fundamental study text in the amoraic acad- 
emies some time before it was finally accepted as a uniquely 
authoritative corpus of normative halakhah. 
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As the amoraic period went on, the text of Rabbi’s 
Mishnah became more and more sanctified in the eyes of the 
talmudic scholars. As a result, emendations of the Mishnah 
text became rarer and rarer. When confronted with an appar- 
ent contradiction between the text of the Mishnah and an al- 
ternative halakhic position, found in a baraita or in the words 
of an early amora, the later talmudic tradition had recourse 
to various kinds of forced interpretation of the Mishnah. In 
this way it ‘resolved’ contradictions between these competing 
sources of halakhic authority. These forced interpretations of 
the Mishnah often bear a striking resemblance to the ‘editorial 
emendations’ of the earlier generations of amoraim. Epstein 
went to great lengths to distinguish between these phenom- 
ena, as well as to describe and to categorize the various forms 
in which they appear. 

By providing a comprehensive analysis and categoriza- 
tion of both the real and the apparent textual variants of the 
Mishnah attested in talmudic sources and in medieval manu- 
scripts, Epstein's work was supposed to provide the founda- 
tion for a critical edition of the Mishnah. After more than 50 
years since the publication of his work, this critical edition is 
still “in preparation.” Various other attempts have been made 
to produce modern scientific editions of different parts of the 
Mishnah, and in the meantime scholars are still involved in 
the analysis and assimilation of the ramifications of Epstein’s 
groundbreaking research for the future study of the Mishnah. 

Finally, we should note that Epstein’s notion of ‘editorial 
emendatior has far-reaching ramifications for the entire field 
of talmudic research: for the relation between Mishnah and 
Tosefta; for the relation between talmudic baraitot and paral- 
lel traditions in tannaitic works; for the relation between the 
various redactional levels of talmudic texts; for the under- 
standing of the textual variants found in the manuscript tra- 
ditions of the Babylonian Talmud. At the same time, it must 
be emphasized that this notion was unequivocally rejected 
by Albeck and by a number of his followers. The reasons for 
Albeck’s position (and some reservations regarding it) were 
outlined in the previous section. 


The Traditional Interpretation of the Mishnah 

Evidence for the interpretation of Rabbi’s Mishnah can be 
found in the statements of the earliest amoraim - their mem- 
rot - many of which take the form of comments and additions 
to the text of the Mishnah. Also, the talmudic sugya (discus- 
sion) as a literary whole often takes as its starting point the text 
of the Mishnah and its interpretation, and even when a sugya 
begins elsewhere, the text of the Mishnah and its interpreta- 
tion usually come up at some point in discussion, playing a 
significant role in the development of the argument. The sugya 
may begin by asking for the scriptural source of the halakhah 
of the Mishnah, and then proceed to quote the relevant paral- 
lel text from the midrash halakhah. The sugya may ask about 
the identity of the tanna who taught an anonymous halakhah 
brought in the Mishnah. In answer, the sugya will often quote 
a parallel baraita which ascribes the halakhah of the Mishnah 
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to a particular tanna by name, and then goes on to inform us 
of alternative halakhic positions held by this tanna’s contem- 
poraries, and passed over by Rabbi’s Mishnah. 

While these talmudic sugyot, together with the parallel 
traditions in the Tosefta and the tannaitic halakhic midrashim, 
provide the starting point for any informed commentary on 
the Mishnah, they can also frequently be misleading. The par- 
allel tannaitic traditions may reflect positions similar to, but 
not identical with, those recorded in Rabbi’s Mishnah. The 
talmudic sugya may take the text of the Mishnah and its in- 
terpretation as its starting point, but along the way it also en- 
tertains other positions, both tannaitic and amoraic. The syn- 
thetic bottom line of the sugya, therefore, will not necessarily 
correspond — in any simple sense - to any of these individual 
traditions taken in isolation. 

While the post-talmudic period saw the composition of a 
number of important Mishnah commentaries, the lion’s share 
of talmudic scholarship during this period (up to about the 15 
century) focused on the exposition of the Babylonian Talmud 
as a whole - with the Mishnah playing a distinctly secondary 
role within that whole. From the earliest period we possess 
a commentary of the geonim to Seder Toharot (ed. J.N. Ep- 
stein), which consists primarily of the explanation of difficult 
words. From the 11 century we possess a commentary by R. 
Nathan Av ha-Yeshivah on the entire Mishnah, also provid- 
ing explanations of difficult words, along with brief comments. 
From the 12-14" centuries, the period of the *rishonim (early 
commentators), we possess a number of more extensive - and 
more substantial - commentaries, focusing on those parts 
of the Mishnah which have no Babylonian Talmud, such as 
Zeraim (with the exception of Berakhot) and Toharot (with 
the exception of Niddah). Extended works of this sort were 
composed by R. Isaac ben Melchitzedek, R. Asher ben Jehiel, 
R. Samson ben Abraham, and shorter ones on individual trac- 
tates, like R. Abraham ben David on Eduyot. 

By far the most important Mishnah commentary from 
this early period (12 century) is that of *Maimonides. It is 
the only extensive commentary on the entire Mishnah which 
has come down to us from the time of the rishonim. Maimo- 
nides states in his introduction that his commentary is based 
on the full range of Talmudic sources - Tosefta, midrashei 
halakhah, the Jerusalem Talmud and the Babylonian Tal- 
mud. His avowed aim in writing his commentary was not to 
explain the simple sense of the Mishnah text as it stands. On 
the contrary, he wished to clarify those points that ‘could never 
be derived by analysis’ of a given Mishnah (Kafih, Zeraim- 
Moed, 25), by providing the student with supplementary in- 
formation found only in other talmudic works. Maimonides’ 
goal was pedagogical — to use the Mishnah as a starting point 
from which the novice could begin to master talmudic hala- 
khah as a whole. 

To this end, Maimonides included in his commentary 
a number of important introductory essays - treating both 
halakhic and aggadic issues - to the Mishnah as a whole, 
and to individual sedarim, such as Kodashim, and especially 
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Toharot. Similarly, he composed introductions to individual 
tractates and chapters, and even to individual halakhot, outlin- 
ing the general principles and specific premises necessary for 
the proper comprehension of the halakhot under discussion. 
On the other hand, Maimonides often seems uninterested in 
how these principles actually apply to the specific cases men- 
tioned in the Mishnah. He sometimes indicates that the stu- 
dent should focus on the general rules, the analysis of the de- 
tails being relegated to a secondary role. 

Maimonides’ commentary was originally composed in 
Arabic and was revised constantly during his own lifetime. A 
new edition and translation by Rabbi J. Kafih has made both 
the final version and the various stages of revision available in 
an accurate modern Hebrew translation. Recent scholars have 
continued to expand and improve our knowledge and under- 
standing of his commentary (Blau and Scheiber, Hopkins). 

Special note should be made of two other commentaries 
from the period of the rishonim. The first is the commentary 
of R. *Jonathan ha-Kohen of Lunel. Although included in his 
commentary on the halakhot of Isaac *Alfasi, R. Jonathan's 
interpretations of the Mishnah are treated with a degree of 
attention and independence unusual for Mishnah commen- 
taries from this period (cf. Friedman, R. Jonathan Ha-Kohen 
of Lunel, 7-9). The second commentary is that of the Meiri. 
While also part of his commentary to the Talmud, he included 
within it the entire text of Maimonides’ commentary to the 
Mishnah and provided an extensive super-commentary of 
his own. The Meiri incorporates many of the issues raised 
by the Talmud into his commentary on the Mishnah, as op- 
posed to other rishonim, who, following Rashi, tend to incor- 
porate their commentary on the Mishnah into their discus- 
sion of the Talmud. 

From the 15 century onward, talmudic scholarship un- 
derwent a series of important changes which had an impact 
on the study of the Mishnah. The exposition of normative 
halakhah gradually became divorced from the interpreta- 
tion of the Talmud and began to center on the interpretation 
of the Arbaah Turim and the Shulhan Arukh, forming a new 
and specialized halakhic literature. As a result, the study of 
the classical talmudic works became more autonomous and 
more academic. No longer subordinated to the exposition of 
normative halakhah, commentaries were composed on the 
Mishnah, on the Tosefta, on the Midrashei Halakhah, and on 
the Jerusalem Talmud. While these commentaries remained, 
at first, rooted in traditional Talmud interpretation, they nev- 
ertheless began to investigate texts and traditions which had 
no direct bearing on any practical halakhic issues. 

‘The earliest of these commentaries was that of R. Oba- 
diah *Bertinoro. This relatively brief commentary is largely 
derivative in character, drawing mainly on Rashi’s inter- 
pretations of the Mishnah imbedded in his commentary to 
the Talmud. Bertinoro also drew upon the commentaries 
of R. Samson ben Abraham, Maimonides, and others. Next 
in time is the commentary of R. Yom Tov Lipman *Heller, 
Tosefot Yom Tov. This work takes Bertinoro’ as its starting 
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point but is far more ambitious, examining both the talmudic 
literature and the literature of the rishonim, with the goal 
of determining the range of Mishnah interpretations im- 
bedded within them. R. Solomon *Adeni’s Melekhet She- 
lomo was composed at about the same time but was not pub- 
lished until the early 20" century. This extensive and scholarly 
commentary includes numerous critical textual notes based 
on manuscript evidence, as well as references to citations 
of the Mishnah in the Babylonian and Jerusalem Talmud, 
and in the halakhic codes and commentaries. Another impor- 
tant commentary was composed somewhat later (19'* century) 
by R. Israel Lipschuetz. His Tiferet Yisrael provides a brief 
exposition of the simple sense of the text, alongside more 
elaborate analyses of various obscure points of interpreta- 
tion. 

Deserving of special note are the commentaries of the 
“Gaon” R. Elijah of Vilna (18 century) to various parts of the 
Mishnah, of the Tosefta, and of the Jerusalem Talmud. They 
deserve mention not only for their brilliance and originality, 
but also because they often interpret these sources without 
attempting to harmonize them with the normative halakhic 
tradition, rooted in the Babilonian Talmud. In this way, R. 
Elijah’s work laid much of the groundwork for the modern 
critical interpretation of the Mishnah. 


The Modern Interpretation of the Mishnah 

The terms “traditional” and “modern” interpretation do not 
designate different periods of time, but rather different ap- 
proaches to the interpretation of the Mishnah. Traditional 
commentaries — as described above - continued to be writ- 
ten throughout the 20 century and up to the present day. 
By far the most successful example is that of Pinhas Kahati, 
which provides the contemporary student with succinct and 
accurate summaries of the classical Mishnah commentaries. 
We should also include in this category commentaries which, 
while written by modern academic scholars, are nevertheless 
oriented toward a traditional audience and agenda, like those 
of H. Albeck, D. Hoffman, and others. 

By “modern interpretation” we mean primarily histori- 
cal interpretation of the Mishnah. The program of historical 
Mishnah interpretation as set out by J.N. Epstein (see above) 
involves: (1) the identification (or reconstruction) of the lit- 
erary sources of each mishnaic passage; (2) an analysis of the 
tendencies and results of Rabbi’s redaction of each particular 
mishnah passage against the background of these sources; 
(3) a description of the reciprocal influences of the text of 
this mishnah on the later history of talmudic tradition, and of 
later tradition on the text and interpretation of the mishnah 
itself. The raw materials for this kind of commentary includes 
(in part): the direct witnesses to the textual tradition of the 
Mishnah (medieval manuscripts and geniza fragments), as 
well as the indirect witnesses (citations in ancient talmudic 
sources); the parallel tannaitic sources and talmudic sugyot 
which document the history of the halakhic and aggadic tra- 
ditions; lexicographical and archaeological research. 
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While Epstein’s own works contain analyses of hundreds 
of individual mishnah passages, he himself composed no ex- 
tended or continuous commentary to the Mishnah. Commen- 
taries and editions of individual tractates have addressed vari- 
ous aspects of this critical agenda, but the attempts made so 
far at producing a critical edition of the Mishnah fall far short 
of this ideal (Stemberger, 139-144). To date, the works which 
come closest to realizing this critical ideal are the Mishnah 
commentaries of A. Goldberg (Ohalot, Shabbat, Eruvin, Bava 
Kamma) and S. Friedman's comparative study of Mishnah and 
Tosefta Pesahim, Tosefta Atiqta. 

Starting in the 1970s, a new approach to the study of the 
Mishnah began to emerge, centered around the person of 
Jacob *Neusner, and reflecting the creation of autonomous 
Judaic study programs within the modern secular university. 
In keeping with the interests and agenda of the modern aca- 
demic world, the Mishnah came to be viewed historically, not 
only in the context of the talmudic tradition, but also in the 
broader context of ancient Judaism as a whole, and as part of 
the general intellectual and spiritual trends of late antiquity. 
New questions were raised regarding the formal structure of 
tannaitic halakhah; the literary relations between Mishnah, 
Tosefta and tannaitic midrash; the historical reliability of at- 
tributions and biographical traditions; the changing agenda of 
the different tannaitic schools over time, and so on. The mere 
quantity of scholarly studies produced over a short period of 
time - both by Neusner himself, and by colleagues and stu- 
dents — make it difficult to assimilate all the innovations, re- 
garding content as well as methodology, which this new ap- 
proach has generated. For example, Neusner’s monumental 
work on Seder Toharot, A History of the Mishnaic Law of Pu- 
rities (22 vol., 1974-1977), has never been properly reviewed 
or evaluated, and Neusner found it necessary briefly to restate 
some of his more important conclusions (From Mishnah to 
Scripture (1984); The Mishnah Before 7o (1987)) in order to 
make them available to the general scholarly community. For 
a brief outline of Neusner’s contribution to the study of the 
Mishnah, see The Study of Ancient Judaism 1, pp. 14-23, which 
must of course be supplemented by reference to his subse- 
quent work, especially his four volumes on The Philosophical 
Mishnah (1988-89). 


Editions, Translations, and Aids to Mishnah Study 

The edition of the Mishnah printed in Naples in 1492 is usu- 
ally regarded as the first edition of the Mishnah. It includes 
the complete text of the Mishnah and Maimonides’ commen- 
tary in Hebrew translation. The edition published by Tom Tov 
Lipman Heller, printed in Prague 1614-17 along with his com- 
mentary Tosefot Yom Tov, has exerted significant influence on 
subsequent editions of the Mishnah (see: Goldberg, Litera- 
ture, 247-248). The 13-volume Romm edition (Vilna, 1908 ff.) 
included for the first time the Melechet Shlomo commentary, 
in addition to Bartenura, Tosefot Yom Tov, and Tiferet Yisrael. 
It also included references to citations of Mishnah passages 
in Talmudic and rabbinic literature, alternative readings, and 
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more than “7o commentaries.” Most of these consist of lit- 
tle more than collections of isolated comments on sporadic 
Mishnah passages, but some are quite significant, including 
the important commentaries of R. Efraim Yitzhak (Mishnah 
Rishonah and Mishnah Aharonah) and the commentaries of 
the Gaon R. Elijah of Vilna. The text of the Mishnah found in 
most editions currently available today varies little from that 
of the Romm Mishnah, a notable exception being the new edi- 
tion of Maimonides’ Commentary to the Mishnah, translated 
and published by J. Kafih (1963ff.), which includes Maimo- 
nides’ own (12 century) text of the entire Mishnah. For a list 
of the many manuscripts of the Mishnah with Maimonides’s 
Arabic commentary, see Krupp, 260-262. 

Other works include important information relating 
to the text of the Mishnah. For example, a critical edition 
of Mishnah Zeraim, based on all known manuscripts and 
genizah fragments, including comprehensive references to 
all Mishnah citations in talmudic and rabbinic literature, was 
published in 1972-1975 by the Yad ha-Rav Herzog Institute for 
the Complete Israeli Talmud. They have also included simi- 
lar material in their critical edition of the Babylonian Talmud 
of Seder Nashim (Yev., Ket., Ned., Sot., and part of Gittin). 
Critical editions of various individual tractates have also ap- 
peared (Stemberger, 143-144). For the manuscripts of the 
Mishnah, see Krupp, 252-257; Stemberger. 139-142, and it 
should be noted that digital images of many of the most im- 
portant Mishnah manuscripts have been posted on the website 
of the Jewish National and University Library in Jerusalem, 
either directly (Kaufman 50, Parma de Rossi 138, Parma de 
Rossi 497, the original manuscript of Maimonides’ Mishnah 
text and commentary) or through links to other libraries 
(Munich 95). Similarly, the Talmud Text Data Bank published 
by the Saul Lieberman Institute of Talmudic Research of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America (available on cp- 
ROM) includes all the Mishnah texts and all partial Mishnah 
citations found in the manuscripts of the Babylonian Tal- 
mud. For translations, see Goldberg, in Literature, 248-249 
and Stemberger, 144-145, the most common English transla- 
tions being those of Danby (1933), Blackman (1951-56), and 
Neusner (1988). 

The language of the Mishnah - both its grammar and 
its vocabulary - represent a distinct phase in the history of 
the Hebrew language, and as such it has been the object of 
intense critical study over the past fifty years. E.Y. Kutscher, 
Z. Ben-Haim, H. Yalon, S. Morag and many others have ex- 
amined many important aspects of Mishnaic Hebrew. Much 
of this work, however, has remained in the form of scholarly 
articles aimed at professional linguists, and the fruits of this 
labor have yet to be made available in a form which can be of 
help to the ordinary student of Mishnah. We still await a new 
synthetic grammar book comparable in size and scope to M.H. 
Segal’s now outdated Grammar of Mishnaic Hebrew (1927). 
Similarly, the modern student of mishnaic Hebrew must still 
make use of the old talmudic dictionaries of J. Levy, A. Kohut, 
M. Jastrow; a notable exception to this rule is M. Moreshet’s 
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extremely useful Lexicon of the New Verbs in Tannaitic He- 
brew (1980). The archaelogy and realia of the Mishnah have 
also been treated by many scholars (most notably D. Sperber), 
but again no comprehensive handbooks like S. Krauss’ Talmu- 
dische Archdologie have been produced in almost a century. 
J. Feliks’ small book, The Plants and Animals of the Mishnah 
(1983), provides simple and useful information on these top- 
ics. A regular survey of recent books and articles dealing with 
different facets of Mishnah study is provided by A. Walfish in 
the Hebrew language journal Netuim. 
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(1921); Frankel, Mishnah; J. Bruell, Mevo ha-Mishnah (1876-85); I. 
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the Cairo Geniza (2001). 
[Stephen G. Wald (24 ed.)] 


MISHNAT HA-MIDDOT (Heb. ni iwi; “treatise of 
measures”), considered the earliest Hebrew geometry. Mish- 
nat ha-Middot comprises various methods for determining 
the dimensions of various plane and solid geometric figures. 
Its five chapters include, among other matters, a discussion 
of triangles, quadrilaterals, and frusta. The Heronic formula 
for the area of a triangle in terms of the lengths of the sides is 
given. For 1 the value of 3% is used and this divergence from 
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the biblical 3 is homiletically justified. One of the extant man- 
uscripts has a sixth chapter dealing with the Tabernacle which 
is similar to sections of the *Baraita de-Melekhet ha-Mishkan. 
In spite of the similar names, there seems to be no connec- 
tion between this work and the Baraita de-49 Middot which 
is frequently cited by medieval commentators. This treatise is 
written in a distinctive Hebrew that combines mishnaic style 
with a technical terminology that has affinities with Arabic, 
although it stands apart from the Hebrew mathematical ter- 
minology of the Hispano-Arabic period. In content, the Mish- 
nat ha-Middot belongs to the stream of Oriental mathematics 
represented, e.g., by Heron, Greek mathematician (c. 100 C.£.) 
in the Hellenistic period, and al-Khwarizmi (c. 825 c.£.) in the 
Arabic period, to both of whose works it offers striking paral- 
lels. Some attribute it to R. "Nehemiah (c. 150 C.£.), and see it 
as a link between the Hellenistic and Arabic texts, while others 
assign it to an unknown author of the Arabic period. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Gandz (ed.), Mishnat ha-Middot (Eng., 
trans. 1932); Zarefati, in: Leshonenu, 23 (1958/59), 156-71; 24 (1959/60), 


73-94. 
[Benjamin Weiss] 


MISHOL, AGI (1947- ), Hebrew poetess. Mishol was born 
in Hungary to Holocaust survivors who came to Israel in 1950. 
She earned her B.A. and M.A. in Hebrew Literature from the 
Hebrew University and published her first collection of po- 
ems Nanny ve-Sheneinu (“Nanny and Both of Us”) in 1972. 
Nine further collections followed, including Gallop (1980) and 
Reeh Sham (“Look, There,” 1999). In 2003 appeared Mivhar 
ve-Hadashim (“Selection and New Poems”) with an essay by 
Dan Miron entitled “Ha-Sibilah ha-Komit: Al Shiratah shel Agi 
Mishol” (293-443). Mishol belongs to the great dynasty of He- 
brew women poets, maintains Miron. He underlines her sty- 
listic individualism and her humorous outlook on life and on 
the self as a necessary condition for personal and communal 
mental health. Mishol was awarded the Yehuda Amichai Prize 
(2002) and the Tel Aviv Foundation Award. She teaches poetry 
in the M.A. Program in Creative Writing at Ben-Gurion Uni- 
versity, works as a translator and literary critic for radio and 
written media, and grows peach and persimmon trees in her 
village, Kefar Mordechai. A bilingual edition, The Swimmers, 
appeared in English (1998). For further information concern- 
ing translations see the ITHL website at www.ithl.org.il. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Harel, in: Haaretz Sefarim (July 27, 


2005). 
[Anat Feinberg (2"¢ ed.)] 


MISHPAT IVRI. 
This article is arranged according to the following out- 
line: 


DEFINITION AND TERMINOLOGY 
“RELIGIOUS” HALAKHAH AND “LEGAL” HALAKHAH 
Common Features 
Distinguishing between “Religious” and “Legal” Halakhah - 
Ritual and Civil Law 
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LAW AND MORALS 
DE-ORAITA AND DE-RABBANAN 
Distinguishing Between the Two Categories 
Legal Consequences of the Classification 
THE BASIC NORM AND THE SOURCES OF JEWISH LAW 
Three Meanings of the Expression “Source of Law” 
The Literary Sources of Jewish Law 
VARIOUS CLASSES OF INFORMATIVE SOURCES OF LAW 
FROM THE WRITTEN LAW UNTIL THE PERIOD OF THE 
TANNAIM 
FROM THE TANNAITIC PERIOD UNTIL THE REDACTION 
OF THE TALMUD 
THE POST-TALMUDIC PERIOD 
The Historical Sources of Jewish Law 
The Legal Sources of Jewish Law 
The Basic Norm of Jewish Law 
THE DIFFERENT PERIODS OF JEWISH LAW 
JEWISH LAW - A LAW OF LIFE AND PRACTICE 
Introduction 
The Religious and National Character of Jewish Law 
The Jewish Judicial System — the Scope of Its Jurisdiction 
The Available Sanctions of the Jewish Judicial System 
The Prohibition on Litigation in the Gentile Courts 
Arbitration and the Jurisdiction of Lay Jewish Tribunals 
The Judicial-Political Position and Social-Fiscal Relations 
THE EVOLUTION OF JEWISH LAW 
THE EVOLUTION OF JEWISH LAW REFLECTED IN ITS LITERARY 
SOURCES 
THE DIFFERENT BRANCHES OF JEWISH LAW 
Illustrations of Development and Change in the Different 
Branches of Jewish Law 
LAWS OF OBLIGATION 
ADMINISTRATIVE LAW 
CONFLICT OF LAWS 
CRIMINAL LAW 
Classification of the Different Branches of Jewish Law 
THE SOURCES OF LAW 
GENERAL 
THE LAWS OF PROPERTY 
THE LAWS OF OBLIGATION 
THE LAWS OF TORT 
FAMILY LAW AND INHERITANCE 
CRIMINAL LAW 
THE LAWS OF PROCEDURE AND EVIDENCE 
MERCANTILE LAW 
PUBLIC AND ADMINISTRATIVE LAW 
CONFLICT OF LAWS 
PUBLIC JEWISH LEADERSHIP IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF JEWISH 
LAW 
Introduction 
The King’s Law 
Local Jewish Government 
THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN JEWISH LAW AND FOREIGN LAW 
Introduction 
Reciprocal Influences 
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Recognition of Foreign Legal Rules 
THE ERA OF EMANCIPATION 
Inner Spiritual and External Political Changes 
The Abrogation of Jewish Judicial Autonomy 
Continuance of Judicial Autonomy in the Eastern Jewish 
Centers 
Consequences of the Abrogation of Judicial Autonomy 
THE PERIOD OF JEWISH NATIONAL AWAKENING 
Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri Society and Mishpat ha-Shalom ha- 
Ivri 
Jewish Law in the Rabbinical Courts 
MATTERS OF PROCEDURE AND PERSONAL STATUS 
OTHER FIELDS OF THE LAW 
Jewish Law and the Hebrew Language 
The Legal System in Erez Israel Preceding the Establishment 
of the State of Israel 
JEWISH LAW IN THE STATE OF ISRAEL 
The Official Position Assigned to Jewish Law 
MATTERS OF PERSONAL STATUS 
THE RABBINICAL COURTS 
THE GENERAL COURTS 
LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS CONTRARY TO JEWISH LAW 
“WHO IS A JEW?” — ANSWERED ACCORDING TO JEWISH 
LAW 
LEGISLATION CONFORMING WITH RITUAL LAW 
The “Unofficial” Application of Jewish Law in the State 
INDEPENDENCE OF THE ISRAEL LEGAL SYSTEM 
LEGISLATION BASED ON JEWISH LAW PRINCIPLES 
LEGISLATION CONTRARY TO JEWISH LAW 
JEWISH LAW IN THE CASE LAW OF THE GENERAL COURTS 
JEWISH LAW IN THE CASE LAW OF THE RABBINICAL 
COURTS 
Attitudes toward Jewish Law in the Law of the State 
Modes of Integration 
Legal Creativity 
Development in the Status of Jewish Law in the Israeli 
Legal System 
THE FOUNDATIONS OF LAW ACT, 5740 — 1980 
BASIC LAWS: HUMAN DIGNITY AND FREEDOM; FREEDOM 
OF OCCUPATION 
LEGISLATION CONSISTENT WITH JEWISH LAW 
JEWISH LAW IN THE CASE LAW OF GENERAL COURTS 
INFLUENCE OF ISRAELI LAW ON JEWISH LAW 
THE RABBINICAL COURTS 


DEFINITION AND TERMINOLOGY 


The term mishpat Ivri ?2Y UDWi) is now generally accepted 
as embracing only those matters of the *halakhah (Jewish 
law) whose equivalent is customarily dealt with in other pres- 
ent-day legal systems, that is, matters pertaining to relations 
between man and man and not the precepts governing the 
relationship between man and his Maker. This definition di- 
verges from the original meaning of the Hebrew term mish- 
pat or mishpatim. Used in the sense of a system of laws — like 


> 


the English term “law,” or the German term “Recht” - the 
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term refers not only to matters between man and man (in the 
sense of jus, ius humanum) but also to the precepts between 
man and his Maker (in the sense of fas, ius divinum). Thus 
for instance in Exodus 21:1 the words ve-elleh ha-mishpatim 
are stated by way of introduction to chapters 21, 22, and 23, 
which deal not only with matters of civil and criminal law 
but also with the laws of the sabbatical year, the Sabbath, first 
fruits, and so on. 

Another Hebrew term for law is the word dinim (sing. 
din), used to designate matters included in the fourth mish- 
naic order, Nezikin (see Deut. 17:8; Hag. 1:8; Nahmanides, Gen. 
34:13). The term comprises two main classes of laws, namely 
dinei mamonot and dinei nefashot. The concept of dinei ma- 
monot corresponds to but is not identical with “civil law,” since 
it is wider than the latter in some respects (see Sanh. 2:2 and 
see below) and narrower in others, excluding, for instance, 
that part of family law dealing with what is ritually permit- 
ted and prohibited, the laws of usury, and so on. (Subject to 
this qualification, the term civil law will be used below and 
in the other articles on Jewish law as the equivalent of dinei 
mamonot.) The concept dinei nefashot takes in that part of 
the criminal law dealing with matters that call for capital and 
certain other forms of corporal punishment. (The term dinei 
kenasot relates to matters which are part of dinei mamonot; 
see *Obligations, Law of.) However, even the term dinim does 
not exclude matters concerning the precepts between man 
and God, as is evident from the concept of dinei issur ve-het- 
ter — ritual prohibitions and permissions. 

The reason for the absence in Hebrew sources of an ac- 
cepted term describing legal norms pertaining exclusively to 
relations between man and man - for instance in the sense of 
“English law” or “Swiss law” - lies in the basic fact that both 
the laws applicable between man and man and the precepts 
concerning man and God have a single and common source, 
namely the *Written and the *Oral Law. This fact further 
asserts itself in the phenomenon that all parts of the entire 
halakhic system share and are subject to common modes of 
creation, thought, and expression, as well as principles and 
rules (see below). This, however, constitutes no hindrance to 
the acceptance of the term mishpat Ivri in the sense here de- 
scribed. The term first came to be used in this sense around 
the beginning of the 206 century, when the Jewish national 
awakening - which to some extent stimulated also the desire 
for a return to Jewish law - prompted a search for a Hebrew 
term to designate that part of the halakhah whose subject mat- 
ter paralleled that which normally comprises other legal sys- 
tems. What was sought was a suitable term that would circum- 
scribe the bounds of the legal research and preparatory work 
to be undertaken. Thus there was accepted the term mishpat 
“Ivri, in the same way as safah “Ivrit” and later also medinah 
“Ivrit” Today the term mishpat Ivri, as defined above, is gen- 
erally accepted in all fields of practical legal life and research 
in the sense here described. In the Knesset legislation use is 
made of the term din Torah (authorized English translation, 
“Jewish religious law”: see, e.g., sec. 2, “Rabbinical Courts Ju- 
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risdiction (Marriage and Divorce) Law,’ 1953); this Hebrew 
term is inaccurate as far as the distinction between de-oraita 
and de-rabbanan (see Mishpat Ivri: De-Oraita and De-Rab- 
banan) is concerned. 


“RELIGIOUS” HALAKHAH AND “LEGAL” HALAKHAH 


Common Features 

The “religious” and the “legal” norms of the halakhah share 
certain common features, a fact that finds expression in a 
number of ways (and accounts for our use of inverted commas 
since the halakhah does not recognize the concept of special 
“religious” law, which is used here in its modern sense). In 
the talmudic discussions the same theoretical argumentation, 
terminology, and modes of interpretation that are applied to 
a matter of civil law are applied also to matters concerning, 
for instance, the Sabbath, the sacrificial cult, and ritual pu- 
rity and impurity. Many legal principles are common to both 
parts of the halakhah. Thus for instance the laws of *agency 
apply in the same way to matters of *hekdesh, *terumah, and 
the slaughter of the paschal sacrifice, as they do to matters of 
marriage, divorce, recovery of debt, and so on. Moreover, the 
essential legal principle underlying the principal-agent rela- 
tionship — that “a person's agent is as himself” - was derived by 
the scholars from the scriptural passages dealing with matters 
of the paschal sacrifice and terumah (Kid. 41b, etc.), and it is in 
relation to the laws of prayer that the solitary mishnaic refer- 
ence to the above principle is made (Ber. 5:5). “Religious” di- 
rectives are often found to be based on “legal” directives. This 
is illustrated in the discussions on the question of whether a 
person who has acquired the right to no more than the fruits 
of his neighbor’s field, may, when bringing the first fruit, read 
the Bikkurim portion which includes the passage, “And now, 
behold, I have brought the first fruit of the land, which Thou, 
O Lord, hast given me” (Deut. 26:10), since this involves a dec- 
laration that the land is his. The answer is made dependent on 
the elucidation of a question of legal principle, whether acqui- 
sition of the fruits (kinyan perot) is as acquisition of the body 
(kinyan ha-guf, Git. 47b) - an elucidation which has impor- 
tant consequences in all fields of Jewish law. 

To their common origin must also be attributed a mutual 
interaction between the two parts of the halakhah, with direc- 
tions pertaining to the “religious” field supplementing lacunae 
in the “legal” field. This is illustrated in the law concerning the 
father’s duty to maintain his children. In the takkanah of Usha, 
as finally accepted, it was laid down that the duty extended 
to children until the age of six years. In practice it sometimes 
happened that a father failed to maintain his minor children 
above the age of six and in such an event the court compelled 
the father to do so by applying two rules pertaining to the 
laws of charity: first, that a person who has sufficient for his 
own needs may be compelled to give charity if there is a poor 
man in need; secondly, that as regards the giving of charity, 
“the poor of a person's own household take precedence over 
the poor of his town, and the poor of his town over those of 
another town,’ and ofall the poor the father’s children are the 
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nearest to him (Ket. 49b; Sh. Ar., yD 251:3; EH 71:1). Another 
illustration is found in the post-talmudic development regard- 
ing the establishment of an obligation by way of the promisor’s 
vow or oath or undertaking on pain of ban to give or do ac- 
cording to his promise - whose fulfillment is imposed on him 
as a religious duty. This method was employed especially in the 
case of obligations which were incapable of being established 
in terms of the “legal” rules of the halakhah, such as an obli- 
gation relating to something not yet in existence (Rema, HM 
209:4), or one tainted with the defect of *asmakhta (Sh. Ar., 
HM 207:19) and so on (see *Obligation, Law of). 


Distinguishing between “Religious” and “Legal” 
Halakhah - Ritual and Civil Law 

A study of the halakhic sources reveals that the halakhah, 
notwithstanding its overall unity, distinguishes materially be- 
tween the two main fields of its subject matter, between “mat- 
ters of mamon” or “mamona” and “matters not of mamon” 
or “issura” (lit. “prohibitions,” i-e., ritual law). Although the 
concepts of issura and mamona are not coextensive with the 
modern concepts of “religious” and “legal” law (see above), 
the material distinction made between them exerted a deci- 
sive influence on the evolutionary path taken by that large part 
of the halakhah embraced in the term mishpat Ivri. The first 
manifestations of the distinction date back to the time of Bet 
Shammai and Bet Hillel (Yev. 15a—b; Eduy. 1:12 - “If you have 
permitted in a matter relating to the stringent prohibition of 
incest, shall you not permit in civil matters (mamon) which 
are less stringent?”) and in the course of time it became en- 
trenched in many fields of the halakhah, as illustrated in the 
following examples: As regards the freedom of stipulation, the 
principle was laid down that “when a person contracts out of 
the law contained in the Torah, a stipulation which relates to 
a matter of mamon is valid but one that relates to a matter not 
of mamon is invalid” (Tosef., Kid. 3:7-8). The explanation is 
that the legal order prescribed by the Torah in civil matters 
was not enjoined in the form of a binding obligation (i.e., jus 
cogens), but as conditional on the will of the parties (ie., jus 
dispositivum; Nahmanides, Nov. BB 126b) except in cases of 
a stipulation inimical to personal freedom or the public weal 
(for details see *Contract). In case of an illegal contract the 
rule is that a contract whose fulfillment involves the trans- 
gression of law shall not be enforced, but transgression of a 
“religious” prohibition does not deprive the contract of legal 
validity and it will be enforced by the court; hence, “if a per- 
son sells or gives on the Sabbath, and certainly on festivals, 
even though he should be flogged, his act is effective” and an 
obligation undertaken on the Sabbath is similarly valid, “and 
a kinyan performed on the Sabbath (ie., kinyan sudar, see 
*Acquisition) is valid, and the writing and handing over take 
place after the Sabbath” (Yad, Mekhirah 30:7). 

The distinction between issura and mamona also has an 
important bearing on the question of legislative authority in 
Jewish law. While such authority was to some extent limited 
in matters of issura, it remained fully effective in matters of 
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mamona (see *Takkanot). So far as the legislative authority 
conferred on the public and its leaders was concerned, this 
never extended beyond matters pertaining to the civil law 
and criminal-police offenses (see *Takkanot ha-Kahal). The 
distinction is also an important factor in the binding force of 
custom, particularly as regards the basic principle that “custom 
overrides the law,’ which is applicable in matters of the civil 
law exclusively (see *Minhag). Similarly, different rules and 
principles of decision were laid down for civil and for ritual 
matters. A basic principle is that matters of ritual law are not 
to be learned from matters of civil law and vice versa, for the 
reason that on the one hand ritual matters are by their very 
nature of greater stringency than matters of the civil law, while 
on the other hand the rule that “the burden of proof rests on 
the person seeking to recover from his fellow” applies to civil 
but not to ritual law. Flowing therefrom are a number of rules 
applicable to matters of the ritual law only (for instance, that 
in certain circumstances “the majority is not followed in civil 
law matters”; BK 46b). It was likewise accepted by all scholars 
that the rule of *dina de-malkhuta dina has no application to 
matters of ritual law (Tashbez, 1:158, and see below), since all 
the reasons given for the adoption of the doctrine are relevant 
only to matters of the civil law. Thus the halakhah represents 
a unitary system of law with both its “religious” precepts and 
“legal” directions sharing a common origin and theoretical 
propagation as well as mutual principles and rules, the one 
part supplementing the other. At the same time the halakhah, 
as crystallized during its different periods, evolved a clear dis- 
tinction between matters of issura and those of mamona, the 
latter being the counterpart of a substantial part of the subject 
matter of modern legal systems. This material distinction lent 
the legal part of the halakhah, which was the more sensitive 
and subject to the influence of changing social and economic 
realities, a wide flexibility and capacity for development. 


LAW AND MORALS 


Jewish law, like other legal systems, distinguishes between le- 
gal norms enforced by sanction of the courts and moral and 
ethical norms lacking such sanction. However, Jewish law also 
recognizes the existence of a special reciprocal tie between 
law and morality, a tie that stems from the common origin of 
both concepts in Judaic sources. The Pentateuchal commands, 
“Thou shalt not kill” and “Thou shalt not steal” (Ex. 20:13), are 
enjoined with the same finality as “Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself: Iam the Lord” (Lev. 19:18), and the common or- 
igin of the concepts of law and morality remained a guideline 
for Judaism in all periods and generations (see, e.g., Bertinoro, 
Avot 1:1). The stated tie finds expression in the fact that from 
time to time Jewish law, functioning as a legal system, itself 
impels recourse to a moral imperative for which there is no 
court sanction, and in so doing sometimes prepares the way 
to conversion of the moral imperative into a fully sanctioned 
norm. An illustration is to be found in the law of tort, where 
there are cases in which the tortfeasor is legally exempt from 
the payment of compensation - whether for lack of necessary 
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maic. The Onkelos translation of the Bible (see *Targum) also 
seems to belong to this period, as does the language of most of 
those scrolls from the *Dead Sea Scrolls written in Aramaic. 
The Uruk document which dates from this period is the only 
Aramaic document written in cuneiform. While the common 
denominator of all these dialects is their effort to imitate Of- 
ficial Aramaic, they also contain elements of Late Aramaic. 
Most of these versions were apparently not spoken. 


Late Aramaic 

Late Aramaic may be divided into two dialectal groups: West- 
ern Aramaic — including Galilean Aramaic, Palestinian-Chris- 
tian Aramaic, and Samaritan Aramaic; and Eastern Ara- 
maic - consisting of three dialects: Syriac, the language of the 
Babylonian Talmud, and Mandaic. 


Modern Aramaic 
Regarding Modern Aramaic see *Neo-Aramaic. 


ANCIENT ARAMAIC AND OFFICIAL ARAMAIC 
SOURCES 


1) The Aramaic parts of the Bible: Genesis 31:47 (two words); 
Jeremiah 10:11; Daniel 2:4-7:28; and Ezra 4:8-6:8; and 7:12- 
26. 

(2) Aramaic epigraphical material, spread over an area which 
extended north to Sardes in Asia Minor; south to the oa- 
sis Téma in the north of the Arabian Peninsula; southwest 
to southern Egypt (the Elephantine documents); and east 
to Persia (The Driver documents). The documents, some of 
them carved on stone, written on leather, papyrus, ostraca, 
clay, etc., include memorial inscriptions, contracts, bills, let- 
ters, official documents, seals, and legends written on weights, 
and as “dockets” in Akkadian legal documents, etc. All, ex- 
cept the Uruk document (see Middle Aramaic), are written 
in an Aramaic alphabet which is a branch of the Canaanite 
alphabet (see *Alphabet, North-West Semitic - The Rise of 
Aramaic Script). 

Documents were found in the following regions: 


Syria and Its Neighboring Countries 

The inscriptions from the reigns of kings: PNMW, HAD-YITH, 
BIR-RKWB, ZKR, and BIRHADAD (HOD), which were all found 
in northern Syria, a very long inscription discovered in Sefire, 
an Assyrian-Aramaic bilingual from Tell Fekherye, an inscrip- 
tion from Tell Dan, and two in Asia Minor. 


Iraq and Iran 

Most of the inscriptions found are short “dockets” written in 
Akkadian documents; there is, however, one fairly extensive 
letter (the Assur). There is a document from Bukan in Ira- 
nian Azerbaijan. 


Egypt 

Aramaic papyri as well as a number of ostraca Aramaic papyri 
were discovered on the isle of Elephantine near Syene (Aswan). 
The papyri are comprised of bills, letters, official documents 
(among them parts of a translation of a Behistun inscription), 
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and parts of the Book of *Ahikar (see *Elephantine). A num- 
ber of recently published documents also originated in El- 
ephantine. Other Aramaic papyri discovered in Egypt come 
from Hermopolis; their language, more than that of any of 
the other material, resembles the language prevalent in Syria 
during that period. More than a dozen letters, and parts of 
letters, which were sent from the eastern part of Persia, prob- 
ably from Shushan and Babylonia to Egypt, were also found 
in Egypt (see below; most of this material is from the fifth 
century B.C.E.). 


THE MAIN CHARACTERISTICS OF 
OFFICIAL AND ANCIENT ARAMAIC 


Biblical Aramaic 

To stress the main characteristics of Official and Ancient Ara- 
maic as they manifested themselves through the history of the 
language and in the countries in which they were current, a 
comparative study of some aspects of Aramaic, Hebrew, and 
Arabic is necessary. 


PHONEMICS AND PHONETICS OF ARAMAIC. The consonan- 
tal phonemes of Hebrew and Aramaic are identical (though 
not historically, see below). This is apparently due to the influ- 
ence which caused Official Aramaic to lose the four additional 
consonantal phonemes still existing in Ancient Aramaic (see 
Ancient Aramaic below). In biblical Aramaic, the pronuncia- 
tion of the phonemes nD’) '7'7’2 (bgd kpt) are governed practi- 
cally by the same rules as in Hebrew. Traces of this double pro- 
nunciation can be detected in the modern dialects. It remains 
however to be determined which language influenced which. 


Consonants. The Hebrew 3, which equals the Arabic 4 (dh), 
corresponds to the Aramaic 7 - in Hebrew 271, in Arabic 
qi (dhahab), and in Aramaic 137 (“gold”); the Hebrew 
8, which parallels the Arabic 4 (d), corresponds to the Ar- 
amaic Y — in Hebrew YX, in Arabic 42) (ard), in Aramaic 
yix (“land”); the Hebrew 8 which parallels the Arabic 4 
(z), corresponds to the Aramaic 0 — in Hebrew AY, in Ara- 
bic Aue (Sza), in Aramaic XUY (“counsel”); the Hebrew W, 
which equals the Arabic & (th), corresponds to the Aramaic 
n-—in Hebrew ww, in Arabic 4.4 (thalath), in Aramaic 
nn (“three”); the X has become weakened in Aramaic to 
such an extent that when beside the letter 71 it also serves as 
a mater lectionis. 


Vowels. ‘The Hebrew o which parallels the Arabic 4, is also a 
in Aramaic — Aramaic 02¥, Hebrew oi, Arabic dls salam 
(“peace”). In Aramaic as in Hebrew, the accent may fall ei- 
ther on the penultimate or on the final syllable; the effect in 
Aramaic however is different from that in Hebrew: a short 
Proto-Semitic vowel cannot appear in an open non-accented 
syllable (as opposed to Hebrew where under certain condi- 
tions it may be lengthened - cf. the Arabic 2>u. (salam), Ar- 
amaic 07U, Hebrew O1?w. It is mainly these characteristics 
which distinguish Aramaic from Hebrew and from the other 
Semitic languages. 
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causality between his act and the resultant damage, or because 
he acted with license, or for other reasons — yet with reference 
to many of these cases the rule was laid down that the person 
occasioning damage to another “is exempt according to the 
laws of man but liable according to the law of Heaven” (BK 
6:4; BK 55b; and codes), or “he is exempt according to the law 
of man but his judgment is entrusted to Heaven” (Tosef., BK 
6:6-17). Liability according to the law of Heaven means, ac- 
cording to some scholars, that although the court should not 
compel compliance by regular sanction it “should bring pres- 
sure to bear on him, verbally, without compulsion” (Yam shel 
Shelomo, BK 6:6); others held that the court should exercise 
no constraint - not even verbal - but should inform the in- 
dividual: “We do not compel you, but you shall have to fulfill 
your duty to Heaven” (ibid.). Hence even the adjuration that 
the duty to Heaven must be fulfilled is addressed to the indi- 
vidual concerned by the court. 

An instance of the conversion of a moral imperative into 
a legally sanctioned norm is to be found in the direction to 
act li-fenim mi-shurat ha-din (i.e., leniently, beyond the re- 
quirements of the law). In the Talmud this direction does not 
generally carry the import of a norm fortified by some form 
of sanction, and means only that it is fitting for the person 
who has a concern for his manner of conduct not to base his 
deeds on the strict letter of the law but to act leniently beyond 
the requirements of the law (as in the matter of restoring lost 
property or that of paying compensation for damage result- 
ing from an erroneous opinion: BM 24b and 30b; BK g9b). 
As regards the talmudic matter concerning the exemption 
of workers from liability for damage caused by them - even 
though they are unable to prove the absence of negligence 
on their part - the posekim were divided on whether or not 
this involved an enforceable duty to act beyond the require- 
ments of the law (Mordekhai and others; see Bah, HM 12:4). In 
the post-talmudic era the direction to act li-fenim mi-shurat 
ha-din became, according to the majority of scholars, a full 
fledged legal norm enforced in certain instances by the court 
(for instance in the case of a wealthy litigant; Bah, loc. cit. and 
Rema, HM 12:2). See also *Law and Morality. 


DE-ORAITA AND DE-RABBANAN 


Jewish law, in fact the entire halakhah, distinguishes between 
two categories of law, expressed in the two Aramaic terms de- 
oraita (“of the Torah”) and de-rabbanan (“of the scholars”). The 
second category is sometimes also termed mi-divrei soferim 
(a term which has an additional meaning, see Sanh. 88b, but 
is normally used as the equivalent of de-rabbanan) or tak- 
kanat hakhamim. 


Distinguishing between the Two Categories 

Classification of the halakhic rules into these two catego- 
ries is beset with many difficulties and has been the subject 
of much scholarly discussion and research (see Z.H. Hayyut 
(Chajes), Torat ha-Nevi'im, s.v. “Torah she be-al peh”; H. Al- 
beck, Mavo ha-Mishnah (1959), 49-53). Certainly the rules 
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expressly stated in the Pentateuch are de-oraita, while those 
clearly originating from the enactments or decrees of the 
scholars are de-rabbanan. More difficult is classification of 
the rules deriving from one of the different modes of Penta- 
teuchal Midrash (exegesis, see *Interpretation). Maimonides 
held that any such rule was not to be considered de-oraita un- 
less the interpretation accorded with a tradition from Moses 
at Sinai and the Talmud specifically lays down that the rule is 
de-oraita (Sefer ha-Mitzvot, rule no. 2). Nahmanides held that 
such rules were de-oraita except when the Talmud specifically 
determines that the midrashic derivation of a particular rule 
amounts to no more than asmakhta, in which event the rule 
is de-rabbanan (Hassagot ha-Ramban le-Sefer ha-Mitzvot, ad 
loc.). Nahmanides’ opinion was accepted by a majority of the 
scholars (many of whom interpret Maimonides’ view in a 
manner which tends to reconcile it with that of Nahmanides). 
This, however, still does not constitute an adequate distinc- 
tion, since there are halakhot which are regarded as de-oraita 
even though they are linked to particular scriptural passages 
by way of asmakhta alone, and there are also many halakhot 
which are regarded as de-oraita even though they do not origi- 
nate from the legal source of Midrash (but from some other 
legal source, such as *sevarah). Nor does classification of the 
halakhah into de-oraita and de-rabbanan necessarily have a 
bearing on the antiquity of a particular law, since it is possible 
that a law classified as de-rabbanan had its origin in a particu- 
larly ancient takkanah, whereas a later law may be classified 
as de-oraita because of its derivation from the interpretation 
of Pentateuchal passages. There are many institutions whose 
classification into one or other of the two stated categories 
occasioned doubt to the scholars of different periods, for in- 
stance, in the following matters: *ketubbah (Ket. 10a; 110b); the 
husband's right to inherit his wife’s property (Ket. 83a; Bek. 
52b; and see *Succession); the husband’s duty to maintain his 
wife (Ket. 47b; and see *Maintenance); kinyan meshikhah (BM 
47b); and modes of acquisition deriving from trade custom 
(Kesef ha-Kedoshim, Sh. Ar., HM, 201:1) and other matters. 
There is accordingly no absolute and exhaustive classifica- 
tion of the halakhah into de-oraita and de-rabbanan and the 
only method of determining the class to which a particular 
law belongs is an examination of the Talmudic and post-tal- 
mudic literature to determine the manner in which such law 
was classified by the sages of the Talmud and scholars who 
decided and codified the halakhah. 


Legal Consequences of the Classification 

A basic divergence between the two categories of law occurs 
when there is doubt or dispute as to the applicability or scope 
of a particular rule in certain circumstances: in a de-oraita 
matter a stringent approach is required, whereas a lenient ap- 
proach is indicated in a de-rabbanan matter (Bezah 3b; Av. Zar. 
7a). In some cases the scholars laid down alleviations of the 
law as regards a de-rabbanan legal obligation, even in the ab- 
sence of any doubt as to the existence of such an obligation (for 
instance as regards recovery of the ketubbah money; Tosef., 
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Ket. 13 (12):3 and Ket. 110b; see also *Conflict of Laws) when 
special circumstances justified such leniency (Ket. 86a; Rash- 
bam, BB 132b). In general, however, the scholars “imparted 
to their enactments the force of rules of the Torah” (see Git. 
64b-65a; Ket. 84a). When the scholars saw the need for intro- 
ducing a basic legal institution into daily life, they sometimes 
even enforced a rule of the rabbinical law more restrictively 
than a rule of the Torah. For this reason it was laid down that 
the parties may not stipulate for the payment of a lesser *ke- 
tubbah amount than that determined by the scholars, notwith- 
standing the rule of freedom of stipulation in civil matters, 
even those pertaining to the de-oraita law (Ket. 56a). The rule 
that a legal obligation classified as part of the rabbinical law 
has the same legal efficacy as a de-oraita obligation is of special 
importance in view of the fact that so many of the rules in all 
the different branches of Jewish law belong to the de-rabbanan 
category (particularly those concerning the modes of acqui- 
sition, and the laws of obligation and tort). Any diminished 
regard for the standing and validity of a rule of the rabbini- 
cal law would have entailed the possibility of a far-reaching 
effect on the manner of execution and enforcement of such 
rules (see detailed discussion in Radbaz, 1,503). 


THE BASIC NORM AND THE SOURCES OF JEWISH LAW 


Three Meanings of the Expression “Source of Law” 

Every legal system gives occasion for inquiry into the sources 
of its law (fontes juris, Die Quellen des Rechts). The expression 
“source of law” has three principal meanings, which may be 
distinguished as literary, historical, and legal sources of law. 

The literary sources of law (in German, Die Erkenntnis- 
quellen des Rechts) are those sources which serve as the rec- 
ognized and authentic literary repository of the various rules 
and directions of a particular legal system for purpose of as- 
certaining their content. 

The historical sources are those sources which constitute 
the historical-factual origin of particular legal norms. Legal 
research is largely concerned with an investigation of the his- 
torical sources of the directions comprising a particular legal 
system, of the various influences of one legal system on an- 
other, and other similar questions. The historical sources of 
law, in the wide sense of the expression, may also include any 
economic, social, moral, or other factor that led to the cre- 
ation of a particular legal norm and there are many instances 
of laws which were enacted in answer to particular economic 
or social needs. 

The legal sources (in German Die Entstehungsquellen des 
Rechts) are the sources of law and means of creating law rec- 
ognized by a legal system itself as conferring binding force 
on the norms of that system (see J.W. Salmond, Jurisprudence 
(1966), 109 ff.). 

The distinction between a legal and a historical source 
of law is of a material nature. The quest for the legal source 
of a particular norm is aimed at ascertaining the source from 
which the latter derives the force of law, that is, the principle 
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within the relevant legal system which serves to confer binding 
validity on such a norm. Thus it is possible to ascertain that 
a norm has its legal source in statute or precedent and so on, 
without any need to be concerned with the factual background 
or historical origin of such a norm. Salmond states: “This is an 
important distinction which calls for careful consideration. In 
respect of its origin a rule of law is often of long descent. The 
immediate source of a rule of English law may be the decision 
of an English court of justice. But that court may have drawn 
the matter of its decision from the writings of some lawyer, 
let us say the celebrated Frenchman, Pothier; and Pothier in 
his turn may have taken it from the compilations of the em- 
peror Justinian, who may have obtained it from the praetorian 
edict. In such a case all these things — the decision, the works 
of Pothier, the Corpus Juris Civilis, and the Edictum Perpe- 
tuum - are the successive material sources of the rule of Eng- 
lish law. But there is a difference between them for the prec- 
edent is the legal source of the rule, and the others are merely 
its historical sources. The precedent is its source, not merely 
in fact, but in law also. The others are its sources in fact, but 
obtain no legal recognition as such” (op. cit., p. 109). 

The historical sources of law play only an indirect role 
in the evolution of a legal system, as factors which either of- 
fer a possible course to follow by way of imitation (as in the 
absorption of a principle from a different legal system) or cre- 
ate a need for the further development of such a legal system 
(as in the case of particular economic or social conditions). 
On the other hand, the legal sources play a direct role in the 
evolution of a legal system, serving as the sole means to add 
to, subtract from, or vary in any other way the existing norms 
of that system. This division of the sources of law into three 
classes is valid also for the Jewish legal system. 


The Literary Sources of Jewish Law 

VARIOUS CLASSES OF INFORMATIVE SOURCES OF LAW. The 
literary sources of a legal system constitute, as already men- 
tioned, authentic sources for the ascertainment of its legal 
norms. Thus, for instance, the laws of a country may be ascer- 
tained from its official Statute Books. Similarly, knowledge of 
the law may also be gathered from what is called “the litera- 
ture of the law.’ This includes the literature in which the law 
is discussed or interpreted, although that literature itself is 
not recognized as an authoritative and authentic source from 
which binding legal norms may be ascertained (e.g., legal 
textbooks and articles: see Salmond, op. cit. 112, n. c). From 
a certain standpoint even general literature may contribute 
greatly toward a better knowledge of a legal system. Thus, if an 
author gives a historical-economic description of a particular 
period and mentions bankruptcies and the imprisonment of 
debtors, it may be possible to learn from this that it was cus- 
tomary at that time to imprison a debtor for the nonpayment 
of his debt; this may be deduced from the contents of a book 
even though the author dealt only incidentally with the legal 
aspects of that subject. In this regard, both the literature of the 
law and general literature must be approached with caution 
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and the degree of the author’s accuracy and objectivity care- 
fully examined in each case. These informative sources avail 
also in Jewish law. While its authoritative literary sources are 
the most important informative class, both literature of the 
law and general literature serve the important function of 
filling in the social and economic background to many legal 
norms. They are of added importance - subject to the above 
cautionary remarks — in relation to those periods when there 
were few authoritative literary sources, as was the position 
in Jewish law until the literary redactions undertaken in the 
tannaitic period. The different literary sources of the hala- 
khah are briefly reviewed below in a general manner. (These 
are separately discussed elsewhere in greater detail; see, e.g., 
*Mishnah; *Talmud.) 


FROM THE WRITTEN LAW UNTIL THE PERIOD OF THE 
TANNAIM. ‘The Bible is not only the source of authority of 
the whole of the Jewish legal system (see below), it is also its 
first and foremost authoritative literary source. It contains le- 
gal directions which date from patriarchal times onward and 
are dispersed in specific books and chapters of the Pentateuch 
(Gen. 23:3-203 31:41-43; Ex. 20-23; Lev. 5; 18-21; 24-25; 27; 
Num. 27:35-36; Deut. 1; 4-5; 15-17; 19-25). The next authorita- 
tive literary source is represented by the Books of the Prophets 
and the Hagiographa. From these information may be gained 
on the laws concerning the modes of acquisition (Ruth 4; Jer. 
32 and see TJ, Kid. 1:5; 60c), the monarchy (1 Sam. 8; 1 Kings 
21), suretyship (Prov. 6:1-5; 11-15, et al.), the laws confining 
criminal responsibility to the transgressor (11 Kings 14:6), and 
so on. It may be noted that the Prophets and Hagiographa 
contain scant material of a legal nature. The attention of the 
prophets and chroniclers was mainly directed to the numerous 
internal and external wars of their times, to moral, social, and 
religious problems. Therefore the silence of these sources on 
different matters of the law cannot be interpreted as pointing 
to the absence of a legal order on such matters. 

Much of the accumulated knowledge of Jewish law in 
the above period and for some time after can be found in the 
informative sources termed literature of the law and general 
literature. These include the *papyri (such as the Elephantine 
papyri of the fifth century B.c.£.), the *Septuagint (end of 
the third century B.c.£.), the writings of *Philo (first half of 
the first century), the writings of Josephus (the period of the 
Temple destruction), the *Apocrypha (from the fourth cen- 
tury B.c.£. until the year 200), and other works. This literature 
contains some halakhot which are identical to those quoted 
in talmudic literature and others which are sometimes con- 
trary to it. This may indicate a possible development in cer- 
tain norms of Jewish law or it may also be that this literature 
preserved halakhot that appeared in talmudic sources which 
are no longer extant. Great care is needed in deducing conclu- 
sions from this literature: sometimes it represents the view- 
point of small sects or even a single individual; sometimes it 
may show the influence of a surrounding legal system (as in 
the case of the Elephantine papyri); sometimes the particular 
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author gathered a rule of Jewish law from a translation and 
not in its original form (as did Philo in making use of Greek 
translations); and sometimes the description of certain mat- 
ters reveals a blatant tendentiousness (see, for instance, Jos., 
Ant., 4:279 (ed. Schalit) note 174; ed. Shor, note 3). 


FROM THE TANNAITIC PERIOD UNTIL THE REDACTION OF 
THE TALMUD. ‘This period, spanning the lives of the tannaim 
and amoraim, gave rise to literary creations which constitute 
the classical sources of Jewish law and the starting point, un- 
til this day, for the study or discussion of any matter in it. Ex- 
tant from tannaitic times are the following: compilations of 
halakhic Midrashim (see *Midreshei Halakhah and *Interpre- 
tation); the Mishnah - compiled by Judah ha-Nasi and con- 
stituting the post-Mosaic “Corpus Juris” of Jewish law - and 
the *Tosefta (see *Codification of Law); other authoritative 
tannaitic literary sources are the *Beraitot included in the 
two Talmuds, and *Megillat Taanit which includes, besides 
descriptions of political and military events, halakhic and le- 
gal material. Authoritative amoraic literary sources are the 
Jerusalem Talmud and the Babylonian Talmud, which include 
commentaries and expositions on the Mishnah, memrot (new 
halakhot of the amoraim), maasim (i.e., cases, see *Maaseh), 
questions and answers, takkanot, and gezerot as well as rules 
of decision (see *Codification of Law). 


THE POST-TALMUDIC PERIOD. ‘The following are the three 
main branches of the post-talmudic literary sources of Jewish 
law commencing from the geonic period: 

(1) The Perushim and Hiddushim —- commentaries and 
novellae — to the Mishnah and Talmud (as well as the other 
talmudic literary sources). The commentary literature repre- 
sents the efforts of the scholars to elucidate the earlier literary 
sources with a view to facilitating the study and understand- 
ing of them; the classic commentary is that of *Rashi on the 
Babylonian Talmud (11 century). The novellae literature is 
a product of the study and comparison by the scholars of dif- 
ferent sources and their reconciliation of contradictory state- 
ments within the talmudic literature, in the course of which 
new interpretations and halakhot were derived; the classic no- 
vellae are those of the *tosafists to the Babylonian Talmud (12'» 
and 13" centuries). Of these two literary branches the com- 
mentaries represent the earlier development, which reached 
its peak in the 11" century (ie., as regards commentaries on 
the TB; the commentaries on the Tj date from the 16 century 
onward), only then to be followed by the novellae, which have 
continued to be written until the present day. 

(2) Sheelot u-Teshuvot - the responsa prudentium of Jew- 
ish law. The responsa literature represents the decisions and 
conclusions written down by halakhic scholars in answer to 
written questions submitted to them. For the major part of 
the post-talmudic period these questions came either from 
dayyanim who sat in judgment over the litigants in their own 
community and found it necessary to turn to the outstand- 
ing halakhic scholars in the area for the solution to difficult 
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problems, or they arose from disputes between the individual 
and the community, or between different communities, which 
came directly before the competent scholars of the particu- 
lar area. The responsa represent legal decisions on concrete 
questions arising in daily life and served as the main vehicle 
for the creativity and evolution of Jewish law in post-talmudic 
times. This body of literature is the case law of the Jewish legal 
system, estimated to include a total of approximately 300,000 
judgments and decisions (see also *Maaseh; *Responsa). 

(3) The Codes (see in detail under *Codification of 
Law). 

Besides these three main sources two other classes of 
literary sources belonging to this period may be mentioned: 
first, the collections of bonds and deeds (see *Shetarot), i.e., 
forms of written documents in use at various times during 
this period and serving to order the legal relations between 
parties in different fields of the law - such as deeds of sale, 
indebtedness, lease, marriage, and ketubbah; secondly, the 
collections of takkanot, particularly the takkanot enacted by 
the community and its leadership, namely takkanot ha-ka- 
hal. In addition, there is the auxiliary literature of Jewish law 
consisting of various works of aid and reference, which may 
conveniently be classified into five categories: (1) works of in- 
troduction to the Talmud or to the halakhah in general (such 
as the Iggeret R. *Sherira Gaon; the Sefer ha-Keritot of *Sam- 
son b. Isaac of Chinon; et al.); (2) encyclopedias of the hala- 
khah (such as Pahad Yizhak by Isaac *Lampronti and, more 
recently, the Enziklopedyah Talmudit, etc.); (3) biographies of 
the halakhic scholars (such as the Sefer ha-Kabbalah of Abra- 
ham ibn Daud; first part of Shem ha-Gedolim of H.J.D. Azu- 
lai); (4) bibliographies of halakhic works (such as the Ozar ha- 
Sefarim by Benjacob, the second part of Shem ha-Gedolim by 
H.J.D. Azulai); and (5) lexicons and dictionaries (such as He- 
Arukh by Nathan b. Jehiel of Rome; the Arukh Completum by 
A. Kohut; Levi's Worterbuch; and Jastrow’s Aramaic Dictionary 
of the Talmud). The main literary source in the post-talmudic 
period, however, remained the Talmud while around it and in 
continuation thereof there grew up a vast and profound litera- 
ture in the form of all the aforementioned branches, sources, 
and auxiliary works. 


The Historical Sources of Jewish Law 

It is possible to point to the historical background of many 
norms of Jewish law — to the economic, social, and moral con- 
ditions leading to their creation (particularly in the case of 
the norms originating from takkanot), or to the influence of 
a different legal system (see below) and similar historical in- 
fluences. General research on such historical sources is to be 
found in various works dealing with the history of the hala- 
khah and some special research has been done on this sub- 
ject (latterly, for instance, Y. Baer, Yisrael ba-Ammim; idem, 
in: Zion, 17 (1951/52), 1-553 27 (1961/62), 117-55). Ascertaining 
the precise historical sources of a particular legal norm is often 
a formidable task which offers no assurance that the correct 
answer will be found. Some proffered answers lie in the realm 
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of mere conjecture and are unacceptable without adequate fur- 
ther investigation and proof (see for instance the strictures of 
G. Alon in his Mehkarim, 2 (1958), 181-247). 


The Legal Sources of Jewish Law 

There are six legal sources of Jewish law (as regards the Writ- 
ten Law see below): (1) kabbalah (“tradition”), based on “tradi- 
tion transmitted from person to person” back to Moses from 
God (Avot 1:1; ARN ibid.; Yad, Mamrim 1:2; Maim., Introd. to 
Comm. Mishnah); it is materially different from the other le- 
gal sources of Jewish law, since it is not subject to change or 
development but is, by its very nature, static and immutable, 
whereas the other legal sources are dynamic by nature and 
mainly serve as the means toward the continued creativity and 
evolution of Jewish law; (2) Midrash (“exegesis” and “inter- 
pretation”), embracing the norms derived from interpretation 
of the Written Law and of the halakhah in all periods, and to 
a certain extent also taking in other principles relating to in- 
terpretation of deeds, communal enactments, and so on; (3) 
takkanah and gezerah, representing the legislative activities of 
the competent halakhic authorities and public bodies in every 
generation; (4) minhag, representing the legal norms derived 
from custom in all its different forms; (5) maaseh, representing 
the legal norms derived from judicial decision or the conduct 
of a halakhic scholar in a particular concrete case; (6) sevarah, 
representing the legal norms originating directly from the le- 
gal-human logic of the halakhic scholars. 

The last five of these are recognized in Jewish law as be- 
ing capable of both solving new legal and social problems and 
changing existing legal norms, when this need arises from the 
prevailing economic, social, and moral realities. In making 
use of these legal sources the halakhic scholars continued to 
shape and develop the Jewish legal system, which gave direc- 
tion to the daily realities of life while being itself directed by 
them. This task the halakhic scholars carried out with a con- 
stant concern for the continued creativity and evolution of the 
halakhah, tempered at the same time by the heavy responsi- 
bility of preserving its spirit, objective, and continuity. This 
twofold assignment is entrusted in Jewish law to the halakhic 
scholars in every generation: “the judge that shall be in those 
days” (Deut. 17:9 and Sif. Deut. 153), in accordance with the 
fundamental principle that “the court of Jephthah is as that of 
Samuel ... for the contemporary judge is in his generation as 
the judge who was in earlier generations” (Eccles. R. 1:4, no. 4; 
Tosef., RH 2 (1):3; RH 25b). No supra-human power -— such as 
a heavenly voice or the prophet acting as bearer of the divine 
vision — has ever had any authority or influence in the deter- 
mination and decision of the halakhah (Sifra, Be-Hukkotai 
13:7-8; BM 59b; TJ, MK 3:1, 81d; for further particulars see *Au- 
thority, Rabbinical). 


The Basic Norm of Jewish Law 

As already mentioned, by the legal sources of a legal system 
is meant those sources which that legal system itself recog- 
nizes as valid sources from which its legal norms derive their 
binding force. Whence do these legal sources themselves de- 
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rive their authority and validity? How and by whom have they 
been recognized as having the efficacy to determine and intro- 
duce legal norms into the legal system concerned? Salmond 
(loc. cit.) states (111-2): “There must be found in every legal 
system certain ultimate principles, from which all others are 
derived, but which are themselves self-existent. Before there 
can be any talk of legal sources, there must be already in exis- 
tence some law which establishes them and gives them their 
authority... These ultimate principles are the Grundnorm or 
basic rules of recognition of the legal system.” Thus the direct 
legal source of a municipal bylaw is the authority of the mu- 
nicipality to make bylaws; the bylaw has legal validity because 
parliament has delegated power to the municipality to make 
bylaws, while there exists a further rule - the Grundnorm - 
which determines that an act of parliament has binding au- 
thority in the English legal system. 

So in any legal system there is to be found a chain of del- 
egation of power extending from the ultimate legal value - the 
Grundnorm - to lower ones. The source of authority of the 
ultimate legal principle must be sought beyond the concepts 
of law and within the confines of history, religious faith, and 
beliefs, and the like: “But whence comes the rule that acts of 
parliament have the force of law? This is legally ultimate; its 
source is historical only, not legal. The historians of the con- 
stitution know its origin, but lawyers must accept it as self- 
existent. It is the law because it is the law, and for no other 
reason than that it is possible for the law itself to take notice 
of” (Salmond, op. cit., p. 111). 

In the above-mentioned sense the basic norm of the Jew- 
ish legal system is the rule that everything stated in the Written 
Law is of binding authority for the Jewish legal system. The 
basic norm of Jewish law therefore not only expresses the con- 
cept of the delegation of power, but it is actually woven into 
the substantive content of the Written Law, the latter consti- 
tuting the eternal and immutable constitution of Jewish law. 
This norm is the fountain of authority and starting point for 
the entire halakhic system with all its changes and evolution 
throughout the generations, and it is this norm that delegates 
authority to the legal sources of Jewish law rendering them 
valid means toward the continuing creativity and evolution of 
the latter. The source of authority of this basic norm itself is 
the basic tenet of Judaism that the source of authority of the 
Torah is divine command. In considering the matter from the 
aspect of Judaism as a whole it has to be said that there can- 
not be seen in it a system of legal norms isolated from and 
independent of other constellations of norms. All these con- 
stellations of norms have a single and uniform ultimate value, 
namely divine command as expressed in the Torah given to 
Moses at Sinai. Hence even the pre-Mosaic laws mentioned in 
the Written Torah — for instance concerning circumcision and 
the prohibition on flesh torn from a living animal, robbery, 
incest and so on — have binding force “because the Holy One 
commanded us through Moses” (Maim., Comm. Hul. 7:6) and 
because at the time the Torah was given “Israel entered into a 
covenant to observe them” (Rashbam, Gen. 26:5). 
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The exclusive authority to interpret the Written Law 
and ensure its continuing evolution was found by the hal- 
akhic scholars to be delegated, in the Written Torah itself, to 
the halakhic scholars of every succeeding generation. Such 
authority they derived from a number of Pentateuchal pas- 
sages, particularly Deuteronomy 17:8-11, in which the reso- 
lution of problems and disputes arising from time to time is 
entrusted to the teachers and judges in every generation (see 
also *Authority, Rabbinical). In this and in other passages the 
halakhic scholars found not only their general authority to re- 
solve problems but also the appointed means, that is the legal 
sources, wherewith to reach this goal (see Yad, Mamrim 1:2; 
Maim., Introd. to Comm. Mishnah). Further particulars of 
Pentateuchal passages as a basis for the various legal sources 
of Jewish law are given elsewhere under the heading of each 
legal source. 


THE DIFFERENT PERIODS OF JEWISH LAW 


Jewish law has a history extending over a period of more than 
3,000 years. For reasons of convenience and, to a certain ex- 
tent, for historical and substantive reasons, this may be divided 
into two general periods, each with its own further sub-divi- 
sions; the first covering the time from the Written Law until 
the closing of the Talmud, the second from the post-talmudic 
period until the present day. This division between talmudic 
and post-talmudic halakhah has no bearing on the matter of 
the continuing creativity and evolution of Jewish law. Such cre- 
ativity not only continued uninterruptedly after the closing of 
the Talmud but, as regards volume and literary output, even 
gathered momentum in certain fields of the law. The signifi- 
cance of the closing of the Talmud as a historic turning point 
in Jewish law finds expression in the degree of authenticity 
attributed to the talmudic halakhah, which was accepted in 
Judaism as the authoritative expression and rendering of the 
Oral Law: “All matters stated in the Gemara ... must be fol- 
lowed ... and have been agreed to by all Israel” (Maim., In- 
trod. to Mishneh Torah). Until the redaction of the tannaitic 
literary sources — and to some extent even of the amoraic - the 
Written Law was the direct source according to which the law 
was applied by the dayyan. After the redaction of the talmudic 
literary sources the Written Law still remained the constitu- 
tion of Jewish law, but the Mishnah, the halakhic Midrashim 
(midreshei halakhah), the two Talmuds, and the remaining tal- 
mudic literature became the direct sources according to which 
all matters of Jewish law were decided. The talmudic litera- 
ture became the starting point for any study or discussion of 
Jewish law, and retained this status even after Jewish law was 
enriched - in the course of some 1,500 years — by many addi- 
tional literary creations which, in comprehensiveness, orderly 
arrangement, and convenience of use, overtake the talmudic 
literature. The first great period of Jewish law is further dis- 
tinguished by the fact that in this period Jewish law acquired 
its characteristic lines and forms of legal thought and expres- 
sion, and the fact that in this period there were evolved and 
consolidated the legal sources which served as the vehicle for 
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the creativity and development of Jewish law in this and in 
the post-talmudic period. 

The first general period can be subdivided in six eras: 
(1) the biblical age (up to the time of Ezra and Nehemiah, 
about the middle of the fifth century B.c.£.); (2) the period 
from Ezra and Nehemiah until the age of the zugot (up to 
160 B.C.E. approximately), the greater part of which is cus- 
tomarily described as the age of the soferim (“the scribes”; see 
N. Krochmal, Moreh Nevukhei ha-Zeman, ed. Rawidowicz, 56, 
194), but latterly the use of the term as descriptive of the schol- 
ars of this period only has been criticized (see Kaufmann, Y., 
Toledot, 4 pt. 1 (1960), 481-5); (3) the age of the zugot (“the 
pairs”; from 160 B.c.£. up to the beginning of the Common 
Era), which takes its name from the five pairs of leading schol- 
ars who headed the battei din during this period (the names of 
the zugot, of whom the last pair were Hillel and Shammai, are 
given in Hag. 2 and Avot 1); (4) the age of the tannaim (up to 
220 C.E.) which spans the activities of six generations of tan- 
naim, from *Gamaliel the Elder (grandson of Hillel) and his 
contemporaries to *Judah ha-Nasi (redactor of the Mishnah). 
The generation succeeding R. Judah (that of R. *Hiyya Rabbah 
and his contemporaries) saw the transition from the tannaitic 
age to that of the amoraim. Besides the Mishnah, there are ex- 
tant from the end of this period also collections of halakhic 
Midrashim, the Tosefta, and other tannaitic literary sources; 
(5) the age of the amoraim embracing the activities of five gen- 
erations of amoraim in Erez Israel (until the end of the fourth 
century C.£.) and eight generations of amoraim in Babylon 
(up to the end of the fifth century). Extant from this period 
are the Jerusalem and Babylonian Talmuds; (6) the age of the 
savoraim (up to the end of the sixth century or, according to 
some scholars, the middle of the seventh century). This age 
must be regarded as the closing part of the talmudic period 
since the savoraim were mainly occupied with completing the 
redaction of the Babylonian Talmud and determining rules of 
decision (see *Codification of Law). 

In the second period there are two main subdivisions, 
the age of the geonim and the rabbinic age, but the latter may 
be subdivided into six further categories. (1) The age of the 
geonim (from the end of the age of the savoraim until approx- 
imately the middle of the 11 century). The name is derived 
from the official title by which the heads of the academies of 
*Sura and *Pumbedita were known during this period. For 
most of this period the Babylonian academies remained the 
spiritual center of Jewry as a whole and most Jewish com- 
munities assigned absolute legal validity to the decisions and 
responsa of the geonim. For internal Jewish and external po- 
litical reasons, the ties of the Babylonian geonim with the 
centers of learning that had arisen in North Africa and Spain 
became loosened towards the end of this period and, com- 
mencing from the middle of the 11" century, the phenomenon 
of a single spiritual center for the various centers of Jewish 
life came to an end and each of the latter began to rely on its 
leaders and teachers. This new reality was to exercise a great 
deal of influence on the subsequent modes of development 
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of Jewish law, evidenced, for instance, in the proliferation of 
local custom and legislation (see *Takkanot; *Takkanot ha- 
Kahal; *Conflict of Laws). The geonim were instrumental in 
converting the Babylonian Talmud into the source according 
to which the halakhah was decided for all Jewry. In addition, 
this period saw the first flowering of the division of the post- 
talmudic literary sources of Jewish law into its three branches 
which exist until the present day - namely the commentaries 
and novellae, the responsa, and the codes (see above). Among 
the better-known geonim are R. Yehudai, R. Amram, R. Saa- 
diah, R. Samuel b. Hophni, R. Sherira, and Sherira’s son, R. 
Hai. Of the well-known figures of this period who did not 
officially hold the title of gaon, mention may be made of R. 
Aha (Ahai) of Shabha, author of the Sefer ha-She’iltot, and R. 
Simeon Kayyara, author of the Halakhot Gedolot (see *Codi- 
fication of Law). (2) The rabbinic age, which followed, was it- 
self divided into three periods: (a) The period of the rishonim 
(the “early” scholars), from the middle of the 11 century (the 
time of Isaac Alfasi) until the 16" century (the time of Joseph 
Caro and Moses Isserles). This was the golden period of the 
rabbinic age in which were compiled the classic creations in 
all three branches of the post-talmudic literary sources of 
Jewish law: Rashi’s commentary on the Talmud and the no- 
vellae of the tosafists; the codes of Isaac Alfasi, Maimonides, 
Jacob b. Asher, Joseph Caro, Moses Isserles, and others; the 
responsa collections of Solomon b. Abraham Adret (Rashba), 
Meir (Maharam) of Rothenburg, Asher b. Jehiel (Rosh), Isaac 
b. Sheshet Perfet (Ribash), Simeon b. Zemah Duran (Tashbez), 
Joseph b. Solomon Colon (Maharik), and others. This was 
also the period in which the main part of the communal en- 
actments was produced. It embraces the rise and decline of 
Spanish Jewry, and its close saw the initial flowering of several 
other Jewish centers - particularly in Erez Israel and Poland- 
Lithuania — whose outstanding scholars were to make a great 
contribution to Jewish law, especially to its codification and 
to its responsa literature. 

(b) The period of the aharonim (the “later” scholars), 
from the time of Joseph Caro and Moses Isserles until the 
coming of emancipation around the end of the 18** century. 
The legal creativity reflected in the three above-mentioned lit- 
erary sources of Jewish law was continued in this period, par- 
ticularly in the field of the responsa, which reached a peak of 
activity. From this period there have also come down numer- 
ous collections of communal enactments (such as the Pinkas 
Vaad Arba Arazot, Pinkas Medinat Lita, Takkanot Mehrin, 
and others). 

(c) The period of the abrogation of Jewish judicial au- 
tonomy. The era of emancipation, which brought in its train 
the abrogation of Jewish judicial autonomy, represents a turn- 
ing point in the evolution of Jewish law. This period may be 
further subdivided: from the end of the 18" century until the 
beginning of the 20" century, i.e., until the period of Jewish 
national awakening; from the beginning of the 20" century 
until the establishment of the State of Israel in 1948; from the 
establishment of the State of Israel onward. 
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JEWISH LAW - A LAW OF LIFE AND PRACTICE 


Introduction 

For the greater part of its history of over 3,000 years, Jewish 
law has served the Jewish people while they not only lacked 
political independence but were for a considerable part of this 
period deprived of their own homeland - Erez Israel - and 
dispersed throughout the various countries of the Diaspora. 
The legal systems of other ancient peoples went into decline 
as soon as they lost their political sovereignty, eventually ceas- 
ing to exist except in scattered archaeological remains. Even 
Roman law, which has left an imprint upon - and still nour- 
ishes - many other legal systems, ceased to exist as a creative 
law of life and practice after having reached its peak of devel- 
opment in Justinian’s Corpus Juris, in the middle of the sixth 
century. In the case of Jewish law, the position is otherwise. 
Despite loss of political independence and lack of physical 
tie with the homeland, the Jewish people retained judicial 
autonomy and Jewish law not only did not decline, but it ex- 
perienced most of its creativity and structural evolution - the 
Babylonian Talmud and all the other post-talmudic creativ- 
ity — after the exile. Two factors explain this unique phenom- 
enon: an internal one resting on the substance and nature of 
Jewish law and its place in the cultural life of the Jewish people, 
and an external one resting on the general juridical-political 
outlook that was common in the political history of the na- 
tions among whom the Jews lived up to the 18 century. 


The Religious and National Character of Jewish Law 

Of the two above factors, the internal one is the more impor- 
tant, based as it is on the character of Jewish law which is both 
religious and national. It is a basic tenet of the Jewish faith that 
the source of Jewish law — like that of the entire edifice of the 
halakhah - is divine revelation; in the same way as the Jew is 
commanded in the Written Law to uphold the “religious” pre- 
cepts — those pertaining to man’s relations with the Almighty, 
such as the laws of the Sabbath and the festivals, the laws of 
kashrut and the like - so he is commanded in the Torah it- 
self to uphold the “legal” precepts — those pertaining to man’s 
relations with his fellows, for instance in matters concerning 
the laws of labor, tort, property, and different matters of the 
criminal law. The Ten Commandments enjoin observance 
of the Sabbath and “Thou shalt not steal,” or “Thou shalt not 
murder,’ equally - as it were in the same breath. Hence, just 
as the vitality of the “religious” life remained unaffected by the 
people's exile, so the “legal” life continued to have unabated 
validity, and questions arising in both fields were brought be- 
fore the same court or halakhic scholar for decision. 

In addition to its religious character Jewish law has also 
been the national law of the Jewish people and its entire devel- 
opment has been the creative invention of this people. In this 
regard Jewish law differs from other legal systems, such as the 
Canon law or Muslim law, which were created and developed 
by followers of the faith - Catholic or Muslim - among many 
different nations. Notwithstanding its dispersion, the Jewish 
people continued to exist as a nation - not only as a religious 
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sect - and constantly sought recourse to Jewish law, which it 
regarded as a part of its national assets through which to give 
expression to its essential being and character in all fields of 
its internal social and economic life. 


The Jewish Judicial System - the Scope of Its Jurisdiction 
A precondition for the practical application of a legal system 
is the existence of an effective judicial machinery to admin- 
ister and carry out the law. The Pentateuchal law provides 
express and detailed instructions for the maintenance of a 
judicial system (Ex. 18:21-27; Deut. 16:18; see also *Bet Din) 
and a Jewish judicial system has always existed, even in the 
absence of Jewish political sovereignty and in all countries of 
the Diaspora. The Jewish court (bet din), alongside the vari- 
ous institutions of Jewish autonomy (the exilarch, the com- 
munity, inter-communal organizations), provided the main- 
stay of Jewish internal autonomy from the destruction of the 
Temple until the period of emancipation. The scope of Jew- 
ish judicial autonomy underwent change from time to time 
depending mainly on the attitude of the ruling power under 
whose protection the Jews lived. 

After the destruction of the Temple, Jewish judicial au- 
tonomy was restricted for a short period in Erez Israel (accord- 
ing to talmudic tradition jurisdiction over capital punishment 
(dinei nefashot) was abolished 40 years before the destruction 
(Shab. 15a; TJ, Sanh. 1:1, 18a; 7:2, 24b), but in practice the Jew- 
ish courts apparently did deal with such cases at least until 
the destruction). Soon, however, autonomy was fully restored 
and the time of R. Gamaliel, R. Akiva, and their contempo- 
raries was one of the most creative periods in the history of 
Jewish law. Later, with the decrees of Hadrian and the revolt 
of Bar Kokhba, Jewish judicial autonomy was faced with an- 
other crisis (TJ, Sanh. 7:2, 24b), but by the end of the second 
century C.E., autonomy had already been fully restored (see 
Alon, Toledot, 1 (1958°), 129f.). The Babylonian Jewish center 
enjoyed wide judicial autonomy from an early period, and one 
of its main institutions was the Jewish court. After the decline 
of the Babylonian center the Jewish courts in all other centers 
continued to exercise the judicial function in matters between 
Jews. The halakhic scholars and communal leaders sought to 
impose a strict internal discipline in order to insure that all 
disputes between Jews would be aired before the Jewish ju- 
dicial institutions. At the same time, they made every effort 
to obtain charters of privileges from the various rulers under 
whom they lived in order to insure the independence of Jew- 
ish law and the grant of powers of compulsion to the Jewish 
courts and internal authorities (see below). 

The jurisdiction of the Jewish courts extended first and 
foremost to most civil law matters such as property, obliga- 
tions, tort, family and succession law, and also to matters 
concerning the administration of local Jewish government 
at the hands of the representative communal and intercom- 
munal institutions — such as election to the latter bodies, tax 
imposition and collection, relations between the individual 
and the community, and the like (see below). This measure 
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of judicial autonomy was generally extended (up to the 18 
century), even in times and places of restriction of the rights 
of Jews. In many centers such autonomy extended even to 
criminal matters, varying from place to place in its scope 
and modes of execution. In certain places it also extended 
to capital offenses, particularly with reference to *informers 
(e.g., in Spain, see Resp. Rashba, 1:181; 5:290; Resp. Rosh, 17:1, 
8; Zikhron Yehudah, 58 and 79; Resp. Ritba, 131; Resp. Ribash, 
251; in Poland - see Resp. Maharam of Lublin, 138, etc.; see 
also *Capital Punishment); in other places it extended merely 
to religious offenses, offenses against property, and police ad- 
ministrative offenses. 

The wide range of matters over which the Jews enjoyed 
autonomous jurisdiction may be gathered from a study of the 
responsa literature containing decisions given by the leading 
halakhic scholars of different periods on concrete questions 
arising from the daily realities. Thus, out of some 1,050 re- 
sponsa of *Asher b. Jehiel - one of the leading scholars of Ger- 
man and Spanish Jewry in the second half of the 13" century 
and the beginning of the 14" - one-fifth (about 200) deal with 
precepts concerning man and God (such as the laws of prayer, 
festivals, forbidden food, and the like) and the remaining four- 
fifths with Jewish law (i.e., matters for the greater part included 
in Sh. Ar., EH and HM). Of the latter group, some 170 questions 
deal with matters of Jewish family law (marriage and divorce, 
parent and child, and the like) and the rest, more than 600, 
are concerned with all other “legal” branches of Jewish law 
(civil, criminal, and public-administrative; see Elon, Mafte’ah, 
introd. (Heb. and Eng.)). A similar ratio of subject matter is 
found to be more or less constant in all the responsa litera- 
ture up to the 16" century, and slightly different in that of the 
17 and 18" centuries, where the percentage of matters con- 
cerning religious law is somewhat higher. A material change 
can be detected in the responsa literature from the 18" cen- 
tury onward - following the era of emancipation, which saw 
the abrogation of Jewish judicial autonomy - and by far the 
greater part of these responsa deal with matters of religious 
precepts and family law, with a modest and minor place re- 
served for the remaining branches of Jewish law. 


The Available Sanctions of the Jewish Judicial System 

Within the framework of judicial autonomy described above 
the Jewish courts and competent authorities of the self-ruling 
bodies had the power to impose sanctions. These too varied 
from place to place and from period to period. The ordinary 
means of compulsion were attachment of property, monetary 
fines, and corporal punishment. In certain centers there were 
even Jewish prisons under the control of Jewish institutions 
and supervised by Jewish wardens (see *Imprisonment). At 
times the autonomous Jewish authorities had to seek the as- 
sistance of the central authorities in carrying out the sanc- 
tions imposed by the Jewish courts, especially so in case of the 
death sentence. A common and most effective sanction was 
the *herem, the quality and severity of which varied from place 
to place and also according to the nature of the offense and 
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the degree of compulsion required. The use of this sanction 
was essential in circumstances where the Jewish authorities 
lacked the normal attributes of sovereignty, and it served as a 
most effective deterrent and means of compulsion in view of 
the self-centered living and residential conditions of the Jew- 
ish collectivity as an autonomous group. A person on whom 
the ban was pronounced was to a greater or lesser extent re- 
moved from the religious and social life of the community, 
and the stringent consequences of this sanction induced many 
halakhic scholars to refrain from its imposition except in the 
most difficult and serious cases. 


The Prohibition on Litigation in the Gentile Courts 

A striking expression of the religious and national character 
of Jewish law is to be found in the prohibition on litigation in 
the gentile courts (arka‘ot shel goyim), to which the halakhic 
scholars and communal leaders attached the utmost impor- 
tance. The first mention of this prohibition was made soon 
after the destruction of the Temple, when Jewish judicial au- 
tonomy was for a short period restricted by the authority of 
Rome (see above). It was laid down that there was to be no 
resort to the gentile courts not only when the material law 
applied in the latter courts differed from Jewish law but even 
when their law on a particular matter was the same as that 
applied in the Jewish courts (Git. 88b). Resort to the gentile 
courts was regarded as prejudicial to the existence of Jewish 
judicial autonomy and the prohibition served as a protective 
shield insuring the uninterrupted existence of such autonomy 
throughout the period of Exile; any person transgressing the 
prohibition was “deemed to have reviled and blasphemed and 
rebelled against the Torah of Moses our teacher” (Yad, San- 
hedrin 26:17, based on Tanh. Mishpatim, 3). Contrary to the 
general principle that every rule of the civil law (mamonot) is 
jus dispositivum, so that in respect of it a man may contract 
out of the law of the Torah, it was laid down by a majority of 
halakhic scholars that the parties to a transaction may not 
mutually agree to submit their dispute to the jurisdiction ofa 
gentile court, and also that resort to the gentile courts is not 
justifiable on the principle of dina de-malkhuta dina (“the law 
of the land is law”; Nahmanides on Ex. 21:1; Resp. Rashba, vol. 
6, no. 254; Tur and Sh. Ar., HM 26:1, 3). 

In the political and social realities of the different centers 
of the dispersion it was not always fully possible to enforce this 
prohibition. As early as the middle of the ninth century Paltoi 
Gaon laid down that it was permissible to institute proceed- 
ings in a gentile court against a party aggressively and obdu- 
rately refusing to appear in a Jewish court (B.M. Levin (ed.), 
Ozar ha-Geonim, BK, Resp. no. 227). It was decided that in 
such a case the plaintiff, after first obtaining leave of the Jew- 
ish court, might prosecute his claim in the gentile court, “in 
order not to strengthen the hands of the powerful and violent 
who do not obey the law” (Yad, Sanhedrin 26:7 and Radbaz 
thereto; Tur and Sh. Ar., HM 16:2, 4). At times resort to the 
gentile courts was permitted in certain matters in which the 
central authorities had a special interest, such as disputes over 
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land (Resp. Rema, no. 109), governmental taxes, and currency 
(Finkelstein, bibl., pp. 361f.). Some of the halakhic scholars 
permitted recourse to the gentile courts when this was agreed 
on by both parties (Resp. Maharam of Rothenburg, ed. Cre- 
mona, no. 78; Finkelstein, op. cit., pp. 153, 156 and n. 1; Sma, 
HM 26 n. 11 and Taz thereto; see also Siftei Kohen, HM 22, n. 
15). In different periods there were communities and places 
where Jews scorned the prohibition, but in general the hal- 
akhic scholars and communal leaders firmly stood guard over 
the authority of the Jewish courts by enacting special takkanot 
and adopting sharp countervailing measures against those 
who thus undermined the autonomy of Jewish jurisdiction 
(see Assaf, Battei ha-Din ..., 11, 17-18, 24, 109-13; Elon, in: ILR 
2 (1967), 524-7; as regards recourse to the gentile courts from 
the period of the emancipation onwards see below). 


Arbitration and the Jurisdiction of Lay Jewish Tribunals 
The aim of preventing recourse to the gentile courts as a means 
of preserving Jewish judicial autonomy induced the halakhic 
scholars to maintain judicial institutions composed of Jewish 
judges, even if the judgments of the latter were not based on 
Jewish law, or were based on this law in slight measure only. 
Institutions of this kind were arbitral bodies and lay tribunals 
in their various forms. 

The arbitral body had its origin in the second half of 
the second century (R. Meir and other tannaim: Sanh. 3:1-3), 
when Jewish judicial autonomy was restricted, as we have al- 
ready noted, by the decrees of Roman imperial rule following 
the Bar Kokhba revolt. The courts were destroyed and those 
which remained were deprived of the power of compulsion. 
In these circumstances the scholars directed the people to the 
institution of *arbitration, in which roei bakar (“herdsmen,’ 
simple folk untutored in the law) could also sit and adjudicate 
in accordance with their own good sense and understanding. 
In order to give such adjudication a Jewish form, the schol- 
ars laid down that the arbitral body should be composed of 
three arbitrators (Sanh. 3:1), like the Jewish court which was 
always composed of at least three dayyanim (ibid. 1:1; and see 
*Bet Din) and unlike the position in Roman law where there 
was generally a single arbitrator. Even after the restoration of 
judicial autonomy, arbitration continued to fulfill an impor- 
tant function alongside the regular judicial institutions, and its 
rules and procedures were prescribed by the halakhic scholars 
(see also *Compromise). 

Of interest is the evolution of the institution of adjudica- 
tion by lay judges (hedyotot, i.e., persons untutored in Jewish 
law; the term also has the meaning of judges tutored in the 
halakhah but lacking *semikhah (“ordination’; see, e.g., Git. 
88b), a distinction that must be borne in mind). The precise 
origin of this institution is disputed by scholars; one opinion is 
that it dates from before the destruction of the Temple, while 
others hold that it too developed after the Bar Kokhba revolt 
and the withdrawal of autonomous jurisdiction from the Jew- 
ish courts (see Elon, op. cit., p. 529). Lay jurisdiction was like- 
wise designed to ensure that the people would bring their dis- 
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putes before Jewish judges — even if the latter were not versed 
in the law - rather than resort to the gentile courts. These tri- 
bunals were composed of three members, one of whom had to 
be gamir — i.e., to have acquired some knowledge of the hala- 
khah - while the other two had to be persons fit at least to un- 
derstand any matter explained to them (Sanh. 3a, Rashi and 
Nov. Ran ad loc.). The scholars bestowed on the lay tribunal 
authority to deal with all matters of civil law, to the exclusion 
of criminal matters (Sanh. 3a and Piskei Rosh thereto, 1) along 
with power to compel the appearance of the parties (Piskei Rosh 
thereto, 2; Tos. to Sanh. 5a; Tur, M 3:3; Sh. Ar., HM 3:1). In order 
to prevent resort to the gentile courts at all costs in post-talmu- 
dic times the scholars laid down that in any community where 
not even one gamir was to be found, three laymen could make 
up the tribunal even if none of them possessed this minimal 
qualification, provided that they were “fit and God-fearing per- 
sons, spurning corruption and equipped with sense and under- 
standing”; such tribunals could deal also with criminal matters, 
in cases of great need and after much prior forethought and 
consultation (Resp. Rashba, vol. 2, no. 290). The existence of 
tribunals composed entirely of lay judges is confirmed in other 
historical sources (see, e.g., the Valladolid takkanot of 1432, in 
Finkelstein, bibl., pp. 356-7), and the validity of such courts 
was halakhically recognized (Rema, HM 8:1). 

In general, the major part of the legal hearings, in dis- 
putes between individual Jews and between the individual 
and the communal authorities, took place before a court com- 
posed of three dayyanim expert in Jewish law and deciding in 
accordance therewith (a court of this kind called simply, bet 
din; Resp. Rashba, vol. 1, no. 1010); however, in most Jewish 
centers there were also lay tribunals functioning alongside 
these courts as a permanent judicial institution (a court of this 
nature being referred to as bet din shel hedyotot; Rashba loc. 
cit.). Many factors - social, economic, standards of knowledge 
and education - determined the measure of resort to lay tri- 
bunals. Their judges (known by different names: tovei ha-ir, 
berurei teviot, berurei averot, piskei baalei battim, parnasim, 
zekenim, etc.) generally based their decisions on communal 
enactments (see *Takkanot ha-Kahal), trade usages (see *Min- 
hag), appraisal, justice, and equity (see, e.g., Resp. Rashba, vol. 
2, NO. 290; vol. 3, no. 393 et al.; Resp. Maharshal, no. 93; Resp. 
Rema, no. 33) and at times even upon a particular branch of 
a foreign legal system (Beit ha-Behirah, Sanh. 23a concerning 
“courts in Syria”; see also takkanot of the Leghorn community: 
S. Toaff, in: Sefunot, 9 (1964/65), 190f.). Sometimes lay tribu- 
nals turned to halakhic scholars for their opinion and advice 
(Zikhron Yehudah, no. 58). In some places the limits of their 
jurisdiction were clearly defined. Mention is made of a tribu- 
nal composed of tovei ha-ir which dealt with tax matters (Resp. 
Rosh, no. 7:11). At times there was a predetermined division 
of matters over which the different courts were to have juris- 
diction; thus a takkanah of the Lithuanian community pre- 
scribed that the courts of the communal leaders were to deal 
with matters of monopolies as well as certain tax and penal 
matters, and the dayyanim of the community with matters of 
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civil law (Pinkas ha-Medinah [Lita], no. 364); in a takkanah 
of the Leghorn community it was laid down that all matters 
of trade, insurance, and the like were to be dealt with by the 
communal leaders (adonei ha-maamad) judging in accor- 
dance with the general law as regards trade customs, but that 
matters of marriage and divorce, inheritance, mortgage, in- 
terest, and the like were to be dealt with according to Jewish 
law (Toaff, in: Sefunot loc. cit.). 

The lay tribunals were originally and primarily instituted 
for the purpose of preventing resort to the gentile courts and 
also so as to enable certain matters of trade and the like, which 
were dependent on local custom, to come before a tribunal of 
merchants and professional experts. These tribunals tended, 
however, to gain in influence and to assume jurisdiction in ad- 
ditional matters, notwithstanding the existence of courts com- 
posed of dayyanim learned in the law. The halakhic scholars 
regarded this development as posing a threat to the ordered 
evolution of Jewish jurisdiction and application of Jewish law 
(see, e.g., Resp. Maharyu, no. 146). The fact that these tribu- 
nals tried matters according to appraisal and a subjective feel 
for justice, rather than according to any fixed legal rules, led 
the scholars to apprehend the danger of possible partiality and 
perversion of justice, especially since the tribunals were gener- 
ally composed of the leaders and wealthy members of the com- 
munity with the poorer and less influential members of society 
almost completely unrepresented. Strong criticism to this effect 
was often expressed by the scholars (see, e.g., Keneh Hokhmah, 
Derush ha-Dayyanim, pp. 25f.; Derushei ha-Zelah, 3:12-4). 
However, such criticism never challenged the basic existence 
and positive merits of an institution which served as a vital 
additional means of preventing recourse to the gentile courts. 
For this reason adjudication by lay tribunals was also held to 
“accord with the Torah,” even if it had not always the same 
merit as adjudication by the courts of dayyanim, and only “the 
practice in a few places to turn without hesitation to the gentile 
courts is actually contrary to the Torah and amounts to a pub- 
lic profanation of the Divine Name for which those who act in 
this way will have to account” (Sefer ha-Zikhronot, 10:3). To do 
so was to undermine Jewish judicial autonomy. (In Sh. Ar., HM 
the matter of lay tribunals (ch. 8) is clearly distinguished from 
the stringent prohibition on recourse to the gentile courts (ch. 
26); see also M. Elon, in: ILR, 2 (1967), 529-37.) 


The Judicial-Political Position and Social-Fiscal Relations 
The national-religious character of Jewish law, and the pro- 
found awareness that a zealous watch over this inalienable asset 
would ensure the continued existence and unity of the Jewish 
people, thus constituted the primary element in the application 
of Jewish law in the daily life of the Jewish people even when 
dispersed in exile. Yet it may be asked how it proved possible 
for the Jews to maintain judicial autonomy under the political 
sovereignty of the governments under whose rule they lived, 
and what motivated the state authorities to respond to the de- 
mand of the Jewish collectivity for its own autonomy. The an- 
swer lies in the second of the two factors mentioned above, that 
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is the judicial-political concepts of government and jurisdic- 
tion as these were common up to the 18" century, and the fiscal 
and social relations between the central authorities and the dif- 
ferent strata, including foreigners, who dwelt under their rule. 
The judicial system was based on the individual’s adherence to 
one of a number of distinctive groups with different legal sys- 
tems which were recognized by the state. Unlike modern cen- 
tralistic states, the medieval state was corporative in nature and 
comprised of a series of autonomous strata and bodies, such as 
the nobility, the burghers, the guilds, etc. The latter frequently 
competed with one another and some of them with the cen- 
tral authority, and the Jewish community was often the object 
of rivalry among these different strata, bodies, and the central 
authority. This political-legal reality rendered possible the ex- 
istence of an autonomous Jewish group with its own judicial 
autonomy. The central authority, as well as the different strata 
and bodies amidst whom the Jews lived, regarded it as their 
“duty” and right to impose on the Jews heavy taxes in return 
for the privileges of settlement and residence. The collection of 
such taxation from each individual involved many difficulties, 
especially as the Jews were counted as members of a separate 
and foreign national group. The authorities accordingly found 
it convenient to impose an aggregate tax on the Jewish collec- 
tivity as a whole and for this purpose to enable the latter to be 
a unitary autonomous body, functioning in such manner that 
its leaders would bear the responsibility of producing the total 
amount of the tax apportioned and collected by each commu- 
nity from among its individual members. The existence of an 
autonomous public Jewish body also made it possible to give 
directions and conduct negotiations on other state rights and 
obligations through the recognized leaders of this body. Con- 
siderations of faith and religious opinions held by the Christian 
rulers may also have contributed to the grant of autonomous 
Jewish jurisdiction (see H.H. Ben-Sasson, Perakim be-Toledot 
ha-Yehudim bi-Ymei ha-Beinayim (196), 90-91). 

In this manner a zealously pursued desire of the Jew- 
ish people coincided with the existence of external historical 
conditions and factors to enable this people to preserve its 
religious and national law as a law of life and practice, faith- 
fully served and interpreted by Jewish courts throughout the 
dispersion. The preservation by the Jews of their national law 
has been the main factor in the preservation of Jewish national 
existence. In the words of Y. Kaufmann (Golah ve-Nekhar), “It 
was judicial autonomy which truly made of the Jewish nation 
in exile ‘a state within a state” (1 (1929), 518) and “This auton- 
omy derived from the striving of the nation to embody in its 
life the ideal of the Torah to the utmost limits. It derived es- 
pecially from the striving to uphold the Jewish legal system, 
the Law of the Torah, and to base thereon the order of internal 
life. For this reason the ancient autonomy was fundamentally 
a judicial autonomy” (ibid., 2 (1930), 312). 


THE EVOLUTION OF JEWISH LAW 


A material feature of Jewish law is the fact of its ever-continu- 
ing evolution. This is the logical and necessary outcome of the 
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Examples of the Aramaic script. (1) Exodus fragment; (2) Bar Kokhba letter; (3) Bet Mashko letter; (3a) Signatures of witnesses to no. 3; (4) Signatures of 


witnesses on no. 4; (5) Dura-europos fragment; (6, 7) Bet Shearim tomb inscript 
tury C.E.). 


DIFFERENCES IN THE VERB. Aramaic has no niphal. The 
conjugations pu‘al and hophal have practically disappeared, 
except for the participles. In biblical Aramaic, a few remnants 
of the internal passive of paal (qal) have survived. Aramaic 
has the additional conjugation of hi/“itpa’el which serves as 
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ions (1-4a from Wadi Murabbaat, i.e., before 135 C.E.; 5-7 of the third cen- 


a passive and a reflexive of paal. The Aramaic conjugations 
paal, padel, and haphel correspond to the Hebrew qal, pi‘el, and 
hiph'il, but they differ in form. 

Some archaic forms in biblical Hebrew may be similar 
to or even identical with forms in Aramaic, e.g., katava “they 
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fact of Jewish law’s being a living and practical law, since con- 
stant evolution is a characteristic feature of every living thing 
whether it is discernible during the passage from one state 
to another or only clearly distinguishable in the perspective 
of history. It will be clear to anyone taking up the halakhah 
that he has before him one large unit in which the earlier and 
later, the basis and the construction, are all interwoven and 
arranged according to subject matter with no particular re- 
gard shown for historical-epochal distinctions. The halakhic 
scholars rightly considered that Jewish law was of a nature 
which required them to unite and integrate the various pe- 
riods of the halakhah into a single, all-embracing epoch of 
unitary halakhah, and not to divide and differentiate between 
different stages and periods. This is a legitimate and accepted 
conception in any system of legal thought, especially in a legal 
system which, by its very nature, deems the existing body of 
laws to be the starting point for its own renewal and further 
development. This is also largely true, as regards, for instance, 
the development of most of English law. However, this con- 
ception does not in any way bar the scholar from examining 
each and every one of the institutions of Jewish law in histori- 
cal perspective, with a view to determining the different stages 
of development they may have undergone. Moreover, an ex- 
amination of such different stages of development and of the 
legal sources through which these stages were integrated into 
the fabric of Jewish law will reveal that the halakhic scholars 
themselves frequently emphasized the changes and develop- 
ment through which one or other institution of Jewish law had 
passed. This is evidenced in their resort not only to takkanah - 
a means of expressly adding to or changing the existing law - 
but also to Midrash and the other legal sources of Jewish law 
(see M. Elon, Herut ha-Perat..., 12 (introd.), 261-4). 
Submission to Jewish law and the Jewish courts brought 
in its wake an unending creative development of the Jewish 
legal system. Social realities and economic exigencies change 
from period to period, and among the special conditions of 
the Jewish people must be included the social and economic 
variations that marked the different centers of the dispersion. 
Even when the Jewish people had possessed a single political 
center - and later on a spiritual center — there had existed a 
various and widely scattered Diaspora; however, geographi- 
cal dispersion really began to impress its mark more critically 
at the end of the tenth and the beginning of the 11 century 
when the one center, the Babylonian, which had until then 
held sway over the entire Diaspora, declined and a number of 
centers made their appearance side by side and successively in 
North Africa, in Spain and Germany, in France and Italy, in 
Turkey, Egypt, and the Balkan countries, in Poland-Lithuania, 
and elsewhere. It is certainly true that despite the geographical 
scattering, Jewish scholars everywhere dealt with the same tal- 
mudic and rabbinic sources and that very often contact, per- 
sonal and by correspondence, was also maintained among the 
different centers. But the variations in the social, commercial, 
and economic life of the Jews in each center, their communal 
organization and representative institutions in each locality, 
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their relationship with the gentile environment and the state 
authorities — all these from time to time gave rise to problems 
for some of which the existing Jewish law provided no express 
solution and for some of which it was necessary to find solu- 
tions which differed from those provided by the existing law. 
At times the influence of local conditions led to the absorp- 
tion of undesirable legal principles which were contrary to the 
spirit of Jewish law and did not serve to advance the system 
of law as a whole. To the extent that such foreign principles 
deviated from the fundamental doctrines of Jewish law they 
generally came to be rejected in the course of time (see, e.g., 
*Imprisonment, *Imprisonment for Debt). 

Thus Jewish law continued to evolve as a law of life and 
practice, giving direction to the daily realities while being it- 
self directed thereby. The phenomenon of a legal system which 
demands that the determination of its law and its solutions 
to legal problems be founded on the past while answering 
the manifold needs of every succeeding generation is found 
to be true of Jewish law in all periods of its history, both in 
the time of Jewish political sovereignty and during the long 
period when this was absent but the Jewish people enjoyed 
judicial autonomy in Erez Israel, in Babylonia, and in all the 
other countries of the dispersion. This demand was satisfied 
through the ever-continuing evolutionary development of the 
institutions of Jewish law and through preservation of the cen- 
tral concept of each institution which constituted the common 
factor of all the different stages and changes through which 
it passed. (For illustrations of such development, see Author- 
ity, *Rabbinical; *Capital Punishment; *Contract; *Haanakah; 
*Hassagat Gevul; *Imprisonment for Debt; *Lien; *Limita- 
tion of Actions; *Obligation, Law of; *Surety; *Taxation. See 
also *Interpretation; *Maaseh; *Minhag; *Sevarah; *Takkanot; 
*Takkanot ha-Kahal; and see M. Elon, Herut ha-Perat ..., 12 
(introd.), and 255 ff.) 

Since the development of Jewish law was the outcome 
of the practical application of the latter in daily life, it follows 
that in places where there was diminished submission to Jew- 
ish law and its courts system there was a corresponding fall- 
ing off in the creative development of this legal system, as is 
evidenced, for instance, in the case of Italian Jewry in certain 
periods (Resp. Rambam (ed. Leipzig), pt. 1, no. 140, p. 26; Sefer 
ha-Zikhronot, 10:3). This was, however, an uncommon phe- 
nomenon until the 18» century and the era of emancipation. 
Thereafter, with the abrogation of Jewish judicial autonomy, 
Jewish law was to a far lesser extent a law of practice and this 
was to lead to a far-reaching diminution in the creativity of 
Jewish law (see below). 


THE EVOLUTION OF JEWISH LAW 
REFLECTED IN ITS LITERARY SOURCES 


Sefer ha-Zikhronot (loc. cit.) emphasizes that recourse to the 
Jewish courts is of importance not only for the continuance 
of the creative development of Jewish law itself but also for 
the enlargement of its literature. A study of the various mat- 
ters with which halakhic literature has dealt at different times 
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shows that the part of the halakhah which was of practical ap- 
plication came to occupy an increasingly and incomparably 
larger place than the part that was not of such application. 

The Mishnah as compiled by Judah ha-Nasi contains six 
orders, each of which treats one basic branch of the halakhah, 
and together they embrace the whole halakhic system. In the 
two Talmuds, the literary creations following immediately 
upon the Mishnah, the following phenomenon is apparent: the 
Babylonian Talmud, unlike the Jerusalem Talmud, contains 
no Talmud on the order of Zera’im (apart from the tractate 
Berakhot dealing with prayers and benedictions). There is no 
doubt that the Babylonian amoraim, like those of Erez Israel, 
studied all the six orders of the Mishnah and their delibera- 
tions on Zera’im are largely scattered throughout the tractates 
of the other orders. That no Babylonian Talmud was edited 
for this order is due to the fact that the rules therein stated - 
“precepts which are dependent on the land” (these being ap- 
plicable only in Erez Israel), such as the laws of shevi’it (the 
Sabbatical Year) and peah (the corner of the field) —- were not 
of practical concern in Babylonia, whereas in Erez Israel it- 
self, where these rules were actually applied, a Talmud on this 
order was compiled and edited. In the post-talmudic period 
the overwhelming part of the halakhic literary creativity was 
also concentrated on the “precepts contemporaneously in use,” 
that is on the branches of the halakhah which were of every- 
day use and not on the laws connected with the “precepts de- 
pendent on the land,” with the Temple, ritual purity, and the 
like. It is found that sometimes even theoretical study itself 
was centered around the practical orders - Moed, Nashim, 
and Nezikin — and those tractates of the other orders con- 
taining precepts in contemporaneous use - such as Berakhot, 
Hullin (concerning the laws of ritual slaughter and kashrut), 
and Niddah (concerning ritual purity of women) - were ar- 
ranged together with these three orders (see Beit ha-Behirah 
(ed. Jerusalem, 19657), Introd. to Ber., p. 32). In geonic times 
many monographs were written on various halakhic subjects, 
most of them on strictly legal topics and part on matters of 
ritual law, the majority of both kinds dealing exclusively with 
the laws of everyday use. These monographs were primarily 
compiled for practical use in the battei din. 

This phenomenon recurs in two branches of the post-tal- 
mudic literature - in the responsa and in the codifications - 
and to a certain extent also in the third branch, the commen- 
taries and novellae. Thus Alfasi included in his code only those 
laws then operative and not, for instance, the laws of the order 
of Kodashim (except the tractate Hullin in which the topics 
discussed remained of contemporaneous significance). The 
only one to deviate from this path was Maimonides in his 
code, Mishneh Torah. He sought to restore the halakhah to its 
original dimensions by including in his code even matters of 
faith and belief, which he formulated in legal style. However, 
this undertaking was unique and in all subsequent codifica- 
tions, such as Piskei Rosh, Arbaah Turim, and Shulhan Arukh, 
the example set by Alfasi was followed and only the rules in 
current application were included. The responsa literature also 
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deals overwhelmingly with practical questions of the law and 
not with matters of ritual purity and defilement or sacrifices. 
This is obviously due to the fact that problems arose, and were 
referred to the leading halakhic scholars for solution, only in 
the area of the practical day-to-day application of the law. In 
the commentaries and novellae alone is there found any more 
extensive discussion of the “theoretical” branches of the hala- 
khah, but even here the greater part is devoted to practical hal- 
akhic matters. This is one explanation for the fact that com- 
mentaries and novellae to the Jerusalem Talmud were written 
only from the 16" century onward, following the renewal of 
the Jewish settlement in Erez Israel in this period. (It is note- 
worthy that in latter times — before and since the establish- 
ment of the State of Israel - there has been greatly increased 
creativity in the field of the laws pertaining to the order of 
Zera’im, in all three literary branches of the halakhah, clearly 
because these laws have once more come to be of practical sig- 
nificance.) While it is true that at all periods Jewish law was 
frequently studied in purely theoretical manner, as Torah for 
its own sake, and an appreciable literature was created to this 
end, yet such study and literary creativity represent no more 
than embellishments of the main core, aids to the knowledge 
of Jewish law for everyday use in practical life. 


THE DIFFERENT BRANCHES OF JEWISH LAW 


Illustrations of Development and Change in the Different 
Branches of Jewish Law 

In the different periods of its history Jewish law has comprised 
all the branches of law customary in other legal systems al- 
though from time to time changes of a structural nature took 
place. The institutions of Jewish law in all its different branches 
underwent, as already mentioned, an ever-continuing process 
of creative development. In some fields - for instance property, 
family and inheritance, procedure and evidence - this pro- 
cess was of no material consequence as regards the framework 
or content of a particular branch of the law, notwithstanding 
any changes in its principles. In other fields the process had a 
more material effect as regards the content and classification 
of an entire branch of the law. 


LAWS OF OBLIGATION. A change of this nature took place, 
for instance, in the field of the laws of obligation. The origi- 
nal Jewish law fundamentally and unequivocally rejected any 
form of enslavement of the debtor's person as a means towards 
realizing the creditor's rights (see *Execution, Civic). Conse- 
quently there arose the need to find a strong alternative means 
of ensuring the fulfillment of an obligation in the form of an 
encumbrance on the debtor’s property, which found expres- 
sion ina right of lien over the debtor’s property automatically 
conferred on the creditor upon creation of the obligation. For 
this reason an obligation in Jewish law had essentially a real 
character because the creditor was afforded a right of a real 
nature in the debtor’s property, and in consequence of this 
many rules belonging to the field of property law came to be 
applied also to the laws of obligation (see *Lien; *Obligation, 
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Law of). In the course of time, the nature of the contractual 
obligation in Jewish law underwent a substantive change, one 
that found expression in a series of basic innovations intro- 
duced and given recognition in successive stages; these in- 
cluded the possibility, contrary to the laws of property, of es- 
tablishing an obligation with regard to something not yet in 
existence; the possibility of establishing an obligation whether 
or not the property in the debtor’s possession at such a time 
was capable of satisfying the debt, and a long series of further 
developments (see *Contract). Such a substantive change in 
the subject matter of a legal institution is an important fac- 
tor in its classification or reclassification as belonging, for in- 
stance, to the field of the laws of obligation rather than the 
laws of property. 


ADMINISTRATIVE LAW. A different phenomenon is evi- 
denced in the field of administrative law, for the central sub- 
jects of this branch changed almost completely in consequence 
of the material changes in the nature of public Jewish leader- 
ship and administration in different periods. Whereas in an- 
cient times the institutions of public law determined relations 
between the individual leader - the king (see *King and King- 
dom), the *nasi, the exilarch - and the people, new social reali- 
ties spurred the development of a pervasive system of adminis- 
trative law based on collective leadership, elected or appointed. 
‘The representative and elective institutions of local Jewish 
government and intercommunal organization were built up 
on the principles of Jewish law, and the halakhic scholars as 
well as the communal leaders were called upon to resolve (the 
latter by way of communal enactments) the numerous prob- 
lems arising in the field of administrative law. These related, 
among others, to the determination of relations between the 
individual and the public authority, between the latter and its 
servants; to the composition of the communal institutions and 
the methods of election and appointment to the latter and to 
other public positions (see *Public Authority); to the modes 
of legislation of the community and to the legal administra- 
tion of its institutions (see *Hekdesh; *Takkanot ha-Kahal); to 
the imposition and collection of taxes (see *Taxation), and to 
many additional problems concerning economic and fiscal 
relations in the community. This wide range of problems was 
dealt with in a very large number of responsa and communal 
enactments, in the course of which the halakhic scholars and 
public leaders developed a new and complete system of pub- 
lic law within the framework of the halakhah. 


CONFLICT OF LAWS. In the field of the conflict of laws devel- 
opment came mainly in consequence of periodic migratory 
movements and social changes in the life of the Jewish people. 
The conflict of laws is not usually regarded as a distinct branch 
of Jewish law, because of the substantive nature of Jewish law 
as a personal law purporting to apply to each and every Jew 
wherever he may be - even beyond the territorial limits of 
Jewish sovereignty or autonomy. From this it naturally follows 
that in Jewish law no importance attaches to the fact, as such, 
that a contract between two Jews is scheduled to mature ina 
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different country than that in which it was concluded - a fact 
that is normally the staple source of problems arising in the 
area of the conflict of laws. Nevertheless, the fact that for the 
greater part of their history, the Jews enjoyed their judicial 
autonomy under the political sovereignty of the foreign ruler 
with his own legal system, and especially the fact of the geo- 
graphical dispersion of the various Jewish centers, inevitably 
caused the Jewish legal system to be confronted with many 
fundamental problems relating to the conflict of laws. There 
developed in Jewish law the phenomenon of a multiplicity of 
takkanot and customs relating to the same legal subject but 
varying in content from place to place. To some extent this 
phenomenon was also present in talmudic times, but it as- 
sumed significant proportions only from the tenth century on- 
ward when there ceased to be a single Jewish center exercising 
hegemony over the other centers of the Diaspora. The result 
of the rise of many centers was the proliferation of local tak- 
kanot, customs, and legal decisions, which brought in train the 
problem of the choice between different laws —- not between 
Jewish law and any other law, but between the rules deriving 
from differing customs and takkanot within the Jewish legal 
system itself. Similarly, as a result of the close contact between 
Jewish law and the various legal systems of the nations amidst 
whom the Jewish collectivity lived, there evolved the principle 
of dina de-malkhuta dina and, flowing from this, various rules 
pertaining to the field of the conflict of laws. 


CRIMINAL LAW. A different and completely opposite trend 
is evidenced in the field of criminal law. During those peri- 
ods when the Jewish people enjoyed full judicial authority, it is 
possible to point to the existence of important principles and 
great creativity extending also to the criminal law (see *Penal 
Law; *Punishment). However, the scope of application of this 
branch of the law was already substantially narrowed around 
the time of the Temple destruction, and in consequence it re- 
flects a diminished creative continuity and a smaller frame- 
work. It is true, as already mentioned, that in some places Jew- 
ish judicial jurisdiction extended even to capital offenses but 
in most centers the criminal jurisdiction of the Jewish courts 
was confined to offenses against property, administrative of- 
fenses, and the like. On the whole the lack of sovereignty de- 
prived the Jewish people of the media required for the proper 
implementation of criminal jurisdiction and of suitable condi- 
tions for its organic development. All these factors therefore 
stunted the growth of the functional framework and content 
of this branch of Jewish law. 


Classification of the Different Branches of Jewish Law 

Like other legal systems, Jewish law has its own distinctive ba- 
sic principles pertaining to each of the different branches of 
the system. Sometimes these principles are unique to Jewish 
law and characterize its approach to matters such as personal 
freedom and the rights of the individual, the substance and 
nature of legal and moral obligations, the concept of owner- 
ship of property, the essential nature of judicial jurisdiction, 
modes of proof, and other fundamental questions. In other 
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cases the principles of Jewish law correspond to parallel prin- 
ciples in other legal systems. Such differences and similarities 
are dealt with elsewhere under the heading of the subject to 
which they pertain. 

A full enumeration of the articles on Jewish law appear- 
ing in this Encyclopaedia is given below, some articles being 
repeated since they pertain to more than one branch of law: 


THE SOURCES OF LAW. Authority, *Rabbinical; *Codifica- 
tion of Law; *Interpretation; *Ma’aseh; *Minhag; *Mishpat 
Ivri; *Sevarah; *Takkanot; *Takkanot ha-Kahal. 


GENERAL. “Agency, Law of; *Asmakhta; *Conditions; *Haza- 
kah (in part); *Law and Morals; *Legal Person; *Majority Rule; 
*Legal Maxims; *Mistake; *Noachide Laws; *Ones; *Shetar; 
*Slavery. 


THE LAWS OF PROPERTY. “Acquisition; *Gifts; *Hazakah; 
*Hefker; *Hekdesh; *Lost Property, Finder of; *Mazranut; 
*Ona’ah; *Ownership; *Property; *Sale; *Servitude; *Slav- 
ery; *Ye’ush. 


THE LAWS OF OBLIGATION. *Antichresis; *Assignment; 
*Contract; *Gifts; *Ha’anakah; *Hassagat Gevul; *Labor Law; 
*Lease and Hire; *Lien; *Loans; *Maritime Law; *Mehilah; 
*Obligation, Law of; *Partnership; *Pledge; *Sale; *Shalish; 
*Shi’buda de-Rabbi Nathan; *Shomerim; *Surety; Unjust *En- 
richment; *Usury. 


THE LAWS OF TORT. *Avot Nezikin; *Damages; *Gerama; 
*Nuisance; *Theft and Robbery (civil aspects); *Torts. 


FAMILY LAW AND INHERITANCE. *Adoption; *Agunah; 
*Apostate (Family Law); *Apotropos; *Betrothal; *Bigamy; 
Child *Marriage; *Civil Marriage; *Concubine; *Divorce; 
*Dowry; *Embryo; *Firstborn; *Husband and Wife; *Ketub- 
bah; *Levirate Marriage and Halizah; *Maintenance; *Mamzer; 
*Marriage; *Marriage, Prohibited; *Mixed Marriage (Legal 
Aspects); *Orphan; *Parent and Child (legal aspects); *Rape; 
*Succession; *Widow; * Wills; *Yuhasin. 


CRIMINAL LAW. *Abduction; ‘Abortion; ‘Adultery; *Assault; 
*Blood-Avenger; *Bribery; *Capital Punishment; *City of Ref- 
uge; *Compounding Offenses; *Confiscation; *Crucifixion; 
*Expropriation and Forfeiture; *Contempt of Court; *Divine 
Punishment; *Extraordinary Remedies; *Fines; *Flogging; 
*Forgery; *Fraud; *Gambling; *Hafkaat She’arim; *Herem; 
*Homicide; *Imprisonment; *Incest; *Informer (legal as- 
pects); *Oppression; *Ordeal; *Penal Law; *Perjury; Police 
*Offenses; *Punishment; *Rape; Rebellious *Son; *Sexual 
Offenses; *Slander; *Sorcery; *Suicide; *Talion; *Theft and 
Robbery (criminal aspects); *Usury; *Weights and Measures 
(criminal aspects). 


THE LAWS OF PROCEDURE AND EVIDENCE. *Admission; 
*Arbitration; *Attorney; *Bet Din; *Compromise; *Confes- 
sion; *Evidence; *Execution (Civil); *Extraordinary Reme- 
dies; *Herem; *Imprisonment for Debt; Limitation of Actions; 
*Oath; *Pleas; *Practice and Procedure (Civil and Penal Law); 
*Shetar; *Witness. 
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MERCANTILE LAW. “Acquisition; ‘Agency, Law of; *Contract; 
*Hafkaat She'arim; * Hassagat Gevul; *Imprisonment for Debt; 
*Labor Law; *Lease and Hire; *Legal Person; *Loans; *Mari- 
time Law; *Minhag; *Obligations, Law of; *Onaah; *Partner- 
ship; *Sale; *Shalish; *Shetar; *Shomerim; *Takkanot; *Tak- 
kanot ha-Kahal; *Taxation; *Usury. (The articles enumerated 
above are all mentioned under other branches of the law, but 
are grouped together here because of the commercial ele- 
ments they contain.) 


PUBLIC AND ADMINISTRATIVE LAW. *Confiscation, Expro- 
priation, and Forfeiture; *Dina de-Malkhuta Dina; *Hekdesh; 
Public *Authority; *Takkanot ha-Kahal; *Taxation. 


CONFLICT OF LAWS. *Conflict of Laws; *Dina de-Malkhuta 
Dina; *Domicile. 

It may be added that classification of the subjects com- 
prising a legal system is a task beset with difficulties, particu- 
larly so in the case of the Jewish law, and calls for the exercise 
of much care. Thus, for instance, certain institutions of Jew- 
ish law are classified both under the laws of property and the 
laws of obligation because of the close connection between 
these two branches of the law. This is true also as regards the 
classification of criminal matters, which in Jewish law do not 
always conform to those customarily classified in other legal 
systems as part of criminal law. It is questionable whether the 
classification of subject matter in one legal system is appropri- 
ate for another and any automatic application to Jewish law of 
the classification adopted in another legal system is especially 
liable to be misleading. To a certain extent the special legal 
terminology of Jewish law also influences the manner of clas- 
sification of its subject matter (see for instance the definitions 
above of the terms mishpat Ivri, issura, mamona, and others). 
The difficulties entailed in the classification of Jewish law into 
defined legal branches derive in part from the fact that dur- 
ing the periods when the foundations of the various rules of 
Jewish law were laid, the system knew only a classification of 
a most general nature. This is reflected in the Mishnah and 
in the remaining halakhic literature of the tannaitic period 
and also in the two Talmuds. A more definitive and detailed 
classification of Jewish law came only with the compilation of 
Maimonides’ code, the Mishneh Torah, and some of the sub- 
sequent codes. A classification of the subject matter of Jewish 
law in keeping with the character and spirit of this legal sys- 
tem is possible only after deep and careful study of its differ- 
ent institutions. For these reasons the above classification is 
not to be regarded as final and absolute. 


PUBLIC JEWISH LEADERSHIP IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF JEWISH LAW 


Introduction 

The halakhic scholars and the battei din filled the central role 
in the development of the Jewish legal system. In addition, an 
important creative role was filled by the public leadership and 
representation of the Jewish people in all the different insti- 
tutional forms it assumed throughout the history of the Jews: 
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from the kings, the nesi’im, and exilarchs down to the elected 
or appointed representatives of the community. 


The King’s Law 

The fundamentals of the laws concerning the king and his 
kingdom are enjoined in the Pentateuch (Deut. 17:14-20, 
dealing mainly with the duties of the king and his modes of 
conduct), in the first Book of Samuel (ch. 8, in which the pre- 
rogatives of the king and the duties owed him by the people 
are defined), and in other biblical passages (see for instance 
1 Kings 21, concerning the matter of Naboth’s vineyard). The 
scholars also learned about the powers of the king from cer- 
tain biblical statements concerning leaders of the people other 
than the kings (see for instance Josh. 1:18 concerning rebel- 
lion against the kingdom; cf. Sanh. 49a). The king was vested 
with wide powers in the legislative (see *Takkanot), judicial, 
and executive fields, with authority to deviate in various mat- 
ters from the rules as laid down in the halakhah. His authority 
was not confined solely to fiscal and economic matters relat- 
ing directly to the rule of the kingdom, such as taxation and 
the mobilization of manpower or property, but extended also 
to the field of criminal law. In the latter field he had author- 
ity, for instance, to impose the death sentence on a murderer, 
despite the existence of formal defects in the evidence against 
him, when this was required “for the sake of good order in 
accordance with the needs of the hour” (Yad, Melakhim 3:10; 
5:1-3 ibid., Roze’ah 2:4; and Sanhedrin 14:2, 18:6). 

The king’s law represents the earliest determination in 
Jewish law of a creative factor not directly attributable to hal- 
akhic scholars, and the halakhah conferred similar creative 
authority on the various other post-monarchic institutions 
of central Jewish government. Thus for instance it was said 
of the exilarchs who headed the internal Jewish government 
in the Babylonian exile that “they take the place of the king” 
(Yad, Sanhedrin 4:13, based on Sanh. 5a and Rashi ad loc.) 
and that the king’s law applies “in every generation... in fa- 
vor of the leaders of each generation” (Beit ha-Behirah, Sanh. 
52b; see also Mishpat Kohen, no. 144). The question of the re- 
lationship between the regular law and the king’s law is often 
the subject of discussion in halakhic literature, particularly 
of the post-talmudic period. R. Nissim b. Reuben *Gerondi 
explains the parallel existence of the two systems on the ba- 
sis that justice administered according to law, while correct 
and ideal, does not always answer the social and other needs 
of the hour, and that this function is filled by administration 
of the king’s law; for this reason Scripture enjoins the king to 
have the Torah with him always, “that his heart be not lifted 
up above his brethren” (Deut. 17:14-20), because inasmuch as 
he is not always subject to the law he must at all times, when 
making use of his powers, take particular care to ensure that 
he does not deviate from the general object of the Torah and 
its principles of justice and equity (Derashot Ran, Derush no. 
11). All subsequent creative authority permitted in Jewish law 
to deviate, in certain cases, from the rules of the halakhah 
was subject to this above basic requirement (see Minhag; Tak- 
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kanot ha-Kahal). In later periods different scholars found a 
legal basis for the authority of the king’s law in the idea of an 
agreement between the king and the people in terms of which 
the latter allows the king his prerogatives in all matters falling 
within the king’s law in return for his undertaking to guard 
and protect the people (see Z.H. Chajes, Torat ha-Neviim, ch. 
7 “Melekh Yisrael”). This idea was apparently the influence of 
the commonly accepted medieval theory which based the va- 
lidity of the king’s law on a consensus of the people, a theory 
which different halakhic scholars also adopted as a basis for 
the doctrine of dina de-malkhuta dina. 


Local Jewish Government 

Creativity in the legislative field of Jewish law is also evidenced 
at the local governmental level. The halakhic sources relating 
to the early part of the Second Temple period already mention 
certain legislative powers entrusted to the townspeople (Benei 
ha-Ir, see Tosef., BM 11:23; BB 8b). From this modest beginning 
there developed, at a much later stage, a wide legislative cre- 
ativity at the hands of the autonomous governmental institu- 
tions of the Jewish community and intercommunal organiza- 
tions. This was expressed in the takkanot ha-kahal, enacted, 
particularly from the tenth century onward, in all fields of the 
civil, criminal, and administrative law. As in the case of the 
king’s law, it was possible for these enactments to be contrary 
to a particular rule of the halakhah, and the scholars deter- 
mined ways to ensure that such enactments remained an inte- 
gral part of the overall Jewish legal system. One of their prin- 
cipal means was to check that the enactments did not conflict 
with the Jewish law principles of justice and equity. Another 
contribution to Jewish law, not directly attributable to the hal- 
akhic scholars, was that which resulted from participation of 
the public in some of the institutions of Jewish jurisdiction, 
such as arbitration and the lay tribunals (see above). Although 
at times these jurisdictional institutions were prejudicial to 
the orderly evolution of Jewish law, it may nevertheless be ac- 
cepted that the generally harmonious cooperation that existed 
between these institutions and the halakhic scholars enabled 
the public leaders to make a significant contribution toward 
the forging of a stronger link between Jewish law and the re- 
alities and problems of everyday life. This in turn was a spur 
to the further development of Jewish law. 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN JEWISH 
LAW AND FOREIGN LAW 


Introduction 

The question of the relationship between Jewish law and for- 
eign law has two aspects. First, the extent — if any — of recip- 
rocal relations and influence of the one on the other in a man- 
ner leading to the integration into the one legal system of legal 
directives deriving from the other; secondly, the extent of the 
recognition — if any - given to a directive of a foreign legal 
system, without such recognition involving any integration 
of the directive into the host system. These are two separate 
but related aspects, for recognition by the host system of the 
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validity of a foreign legal principle entails, in certain cases, 
some measure of recognition - witting or unwitting - of the 
correctness of the foreign principle and of the possibility that 
the contents of the host legal system may be influenced in a 
manner leading to the integration of a foreign legal principle 
into its own framework. 


Reciprocal Influences 

From the 176 century onward a great deal of research in Jew- 
ish law has been devoted to the subject of mutual influence 
between Jewish law and other legal systems (latterly see B. 
Cohen, bibl., Introd. and ch. 1). More than any other, this field 
of research has been particularly conducive to the adoption 
of an apologetic approach - in the form of both an over-em- 
phasis on the influence of foreign law on the Jewish legal sys- 
tem and exaggeration of the influence of Jewish law on other 
legal systems. Moreover, the influence of one legal system on 
another is no easy matter to prove because of the possibility 
that similar circumstances may have led to the evolution of 
like institutions in different legal systems, uninfluenced by 
each other. However, in general it may be said that there were 
reciprocal relations and influences between Jewish law and the 
surrounding legal systems or that of the nation under whose 
political sovereignty Jewish law functioned in any particular 
period of its history. The fact that the Jewish collectivity lived 
its social and economic life in accordance with its own law, 
yet all the while was under the patronage of many different 
nations with their own legal systems, inevitably left the mark 
of Jewish law on the other legal systems. The reverse process 
applied equally: the halakhic scholars were familiar with the 
law applied in the general courts of the land and sometimes 
even recommended the adoption of a foreign legal practice 
which commended itself to them (see, e.g., Elon, Mafte’ah 
425; Pesakim u-Khetavim, no. 83; Resp. Israel of Bruna, no. 
132). In certain cases the halakhic scholars recognized the 
particular social efficacy of certain aspects of the foreign law 
(see *Derashot Ran, Derush no. 11) and sometimes they were 
not even deterred from lauding the gentile administration 
of justice when they found this superior to that of the Jews 
(Sefer ha-Hasidim, no. 1301). To some extent directives of the 
foreign law were absorbed by Jewish law by means of the le- 
gal source of custom (see *Minhag). When absorption of a 
foreign principle did take place, such a principle underwent 
a process of internal “digestion” designed to accommodate 
it to the general principles and objectives of Jewish law. If in 
particular social circumstances a foreign principle was oc- 
casionally absorbed which conflicted with the fundamental 
doctrines of Jewish law, such a principle was usually rejected 
in the end by the Jewish legal system (see, e.g., M. Elon, Herut 
ha-Perat..., pp. 238-54, 259f.). 


Recognition of Foreign Legal Rules 

The much-discussed subject of the validity in Jewish law of the 
provisions of a foreign legal system centers on the doctrine of 
dina de-malkhuta dina, which holds that the law of the land is 
law and must be followed. The earliest formulation of the doc- 
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trine was made in the Babylonian Exile by the amora Samuel 
as appears from some of the legal explanations given for its 
entrenchment. An unqualified recognition of the provisions 
of the foreign law pertaining to civil matters - dinei mamonot 
(in matters of ritual law the doctrine of dina de-malkhuta dina 
never applied; Tashbez, 1:158 and see above) - would have con- 
stituted a serious danger to the orderly evolution of the Jew- 
ish legal system and may well have rendered it of theoreti- 
cal interest only. As the main means of averting this danger 
many halakhic scholars restricted the scope of the above doc- 
trine - contrary to the plain meaning of some talmudic hala- 
khot — by holding it applicable solely to certain matters falling 
within the sphere of relations between the central authorities 
and the public, such as taxation, expropriation of property for 
governmental purposes, and the like. Such restriction was ex- 
pressly justified on the ground that extension of the doctrine 
to all matters of civil law would lead to “nullification of all the 
laws of Israel” (Beit ha-Behirah, BK 113b). Even the scholars 
who in principle extended the doctrine beyond matters con- 
cerning relations between the authorities and the public (see 
Resp. Rashba, vol. 1, no. 895; Nov. Nahmanides, BB 55a; Nov. 
Ran and Nimmukei Yosef ibid.; Sefer ha-Terumot 46:8, 5), did 
not always carry this out in practice (see Resp. Rashba, vol. 
6, no. 254) and some scholars restricted the scope of the doc- 
trine in other ways (see Teshuvot Hakhmei Provinzyah (ed. A. 
Sofer), pp. 426f, Siftei Kohen, HM 73, n. 39). The halakhah was 
decided according to the view that restricted the application 
of the doctrine solely to certain matters concerning relations 
between the authorities and the public (Rema, HM 369:11). 
The proliferous and ever-continuing creativity evidenced 
in talmudic and post-talmudic Jewish law offers eloquent 
proof of the fact that the doctrine of dina de-malkhuta dina 
remained only a marginal aspect of the Jewish legal system. 
Indeed, by their judicious use of the doctrine, the scholars ren- 
dered it a contributory factor toward the preservation of Jew- 
ish judicial jurisdiction, since qualified recognition of certain 
matters of foreign law enabled the Jewish collectivity to adapt 
itself, in the required and necessary manner, to the conditions 
of the gentile environment. The attitude of Jewish law toward 
a different legal system is determined, first and foremost, by 
its basic objective of safeguarding its own continued existence 
and, flowing therefrom, autonomous Jewish jurisdiction with 
all that it entails. As long as the realization of this objective 
is not endangered, no obstacle presents itself in Jewish law to 
resorting in certain cases, as the need arises, to a rule deriv- 
ing from foreign law. Even then, however, such recognition is 
given only to the extent that the rule of the foreign law is not 
in conflict with any of the fundamental Jewish law principles 
of justice and equity. For this reason Jewish law attributes no 
validity to the law of the land with regard to a directive which 
does not apply equally to all but discriminates between dif- 
ferent citizens, since any directive of this nature “is robbery” 
(Yad, Gezelah 5:14). Similarly, Jewish law holds the imposi- 
tion of a monetary fine on the whole public, on account of the 
transgression of a few individuals, to be “absolute robbery” 
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because such conduct contraverts the principle which prohib- 
its the imposition of a collective fine and vicarious criminal 
responsibility (Resp. Ribash Ha-Hadashot, no. 9; in support 
the following references are cited: Gen. 18:25; Num. 15:22; Pes. 
113b; see also Deut. 24:15 and 11 Kings 14:6). 


THE ERA OF EMANCIPATION 


Inner Spiritual and External Political Changes 

On the eve of emancipation and the end of Jewish autonomy, 
substantial changes began to manifest themselves in Jewish 
law which were crucial to its development. As already indi- 
cated, two basic factors account for the survival of Jewish law 
as an operative law, even when it was deprived of its single ter- 
ritorial center and political sovereignty: the first the internal 
discipline of traditional Jewish society which regarded itself 
enjoined from a national-religious point of view to preserve 
Jewish law as a living force, and the second the political cir- 
cumstances of the corporative medieval state. Both these el- 
ements now underwent a decisive change. At the same time 
as the rise of pressures for equality of rights for all, including 
Jews, the governments of Europe in turn deprived the Jewish 
community of the mandatory jurisdictional rights of the Jew- 
ish courts, even in matters of civil law; the use of the herem 
as well as other means of execution were forbidden. But the 
main factor for the progressive ending of the living practice of 
Jewish law was the social-spiritual change that began to assert 
itself among the Jewish people. The Jewish community, which 
had hitherto regarded the halakhah as the supreme value of 
its existence, split into a society part of which remained tra- 
ditional while part no longer regarded itself as bound to the 
observance of the Torah and its precepts, and this decisively 
weakened the internal factor of a religious imperative to order 
daily practical life in accordance with Jewish law. This substan- 
tive change in the spiritual outlook of the Jewish world carried 
with it also a disregard for the national element in Jewish law 
and not only did the leaders of the community not oppose 
the abolition of Jewish judicial autonomy but a good number 
of them welcomed the ending of the “separation” between 
the Jewish and the general public, regarding it as promising 
achievement of the hoped-for freedoms and equality of rights 
as well as organic integration into the vibrant Europe of the 
emancipation era. 


The Abrogation of Jewish Judicial Autonomy 

With the beginning of this transformation relating to the 
continued existence of Jewish judicial autonomy, a number 
of the leading halakhic scholars gave voice to their concern 
and warned about the religious and national dangers inher- 
ent in yielding up this autonomy. Thus R. Ezekiel *Landau 
railed against the frequent recourse to the gentile courts, a 
practice so prevalent that “all three pillars of the world are 
shaken: the Law, Truth, and Peace” (Derushei ha-Zelah, 8:14; 
22:24). R. Raphael Cohn, spiritual leader of various commu- 
nities in Poland-Lithuania and Germany in the 18" century, 
devoted much effort in the latter years of his life toward the 
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preservation of an autonomous Jewish legal system and all it 
entailed. Acknowledging the new reality of a laxity in Torah 
observance by a section of the Jewish public, he emphasized 
that the neglect of recourse to Jewish judicial jurisdiction was 
the most serious defect in non-observance of the laws of the 
Torah, and he particularly criticized those members of the 
Jewish public who saw the abrogation of such Jewish jurisdic- 
tion as a step toward equality of rights and duties (see Zekher 
Zaddik, pp. 7, 8, 20). 

These political and spiritual changes, which were increas- 
ingly manifest in the course of the 19 century, left their im- 
press upon that part of Jewry that continued to preserve the 
religious tradition. As regards Western and Central European 
Jewry, recourse to the general courts rapidly became wide- 
spread and common to all Jewish circles. Traditional Jewry 
of Eastern Europe still preserved for some considerable time 
its connection with Jewish law and brought its disputes to the 
rabbi and his bet din for din Torah. However, the decisions of 
the rabbinical courts became more and more arbitral awards 
and compromise settlements, lacking the semblance of judg- 
ments under a living and organic law, and in the course of 
time, here also, resort to the general courts grew increasingly 
frequent. Even the halakhic scholars reconciled themselves 
with the new situation of the lack of judicial autonomy and 
justified it on the principle of dina de-malkhuta dina - quite 
contrary to the attitude taken by the scholars in earlier peri- 
ods (see, e.g., Kelei Hemdah, Mishpatim, no. 1, and see above). 
The main and greater part of Jewish law in civil and criminal, 
administrative and public matters, came to be treated as if it 
were rules “not contemporaneously applied” and now studied 
merely theoretically. The only sphere of Jewish law that contin- 
ued to be practiced was a part of family law, the arrangement 
of marriage and divorce in accordance therewith. In this field, 
involving the laws of prohibitions and permissions, a power- 
ful internal discipline continued to govern traditional Jewry 
and to some extent also those who did not observe religious 
precepts. However, recognition by the central authorities of 
such marriage and divorce varied from country to country 
in the Diaspora. 


Continuance of Judicial Autonomy in the Eastern Jewish 
Centers 

An interesting phenomenon is the fact that to some extent 
Jewish law continued to develop as a living law among Ori- 
ental Jewish communities in Turkey, North Africa, and else- 
where. This phenomenon is partly explained by the different 
political circumstances of the Ottoman Empire in the 19"* and 
20 centuries, but was also an outcome of the determined 
struggle waged by Oriental Jewish communities, as in Alge- 
ria for instance, to retain their judicial independence in the 
face of efforts by the central authorities to impose on them 
the general law of the land. A demonstrative expression of this 
reality is the fact that even in the 19'* century the responsa 
literature of this Jewry continued to occupy itself to a very 
large extent with matters of the Hoshen Mishpat arising from 
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actual events in everyday life, while the responsa literature of 
European Jewry of this period is very poor in this respect and 
even then is more of a theoretical study than a consideration 
of practical problems. 


Consequences of the Abrogation of Judicial Autonomy 
The abrogation of Jewish judicial autonomy carried with it two 
far-reaching consequences with regard to the world of Jewish 
law. In the first place, Jewish law’s dynamism as a living law 
of practice was greatly inhibited and its organic development 
suffered a marked curtailment. It was unfortunate for Jewish 
law that this development occurred in the course of the 19 
century, a period which saw a revolution in social, economic, 
and industrial life that left a decisive imprint on different le- 
gal fields. The other consequence was the loss, by the greater 
part of the 19"*-century Diaspora communities, of the former 
deep national and religious awareness that daily practical life, 
ordered in accordance with Jewish law, in all fields, became 
as an integral part of the way of life of the Jewish people. This 
consequence, as was later to become apparent, carried even 
more fateful implications for Jewish law than those stemming 
from the first-mentioned consequence. 


THE PERIOD OF JEWISH NATIONAL AWAKENING 


Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri Society and Mishpat ha-Shalom ha-Ivri 
The Jewish national awakening and the rise of Zionism also 
evoked a change in the mental attitude of the Jewish people 
toward Jewish law. Soon after the *Balfour Declaration the Ha- 
Mishpat ha-Ivri Society was founded in Moscow. Its members - 
drawn from all sections of the Jewish public - regarded the 
return of Jewish society to Jewish law as an aspect of national 
renaissance parallel to the building of the Jewish homeland 
and revival of the Hebrew language. Among the goals set by 
the society was the preparation of suitable literature on Jewish 
law and the establishment in Jerusalem of an institute — within 
the framework of a university - for research into that law pre- 
paratory to its adoption in the future Jewish state. In the edi- 
torial introduction to the first volume of the journal Ha-Mish- 
pat ha-Ivri (Moscow, 1918) it is noted that “the ‘legal’ halakhah 
has been integrally bound up with the ‘religious’ halakhah... 
[yet]... over the last decades a process has begun of separat- 
ing out our law from its religion and ethics, and we intend to 
continue this process in order to prepare our law for a secular 
existence.” The pursuit of this object was and still is a contro- 
versial one and its desirability as well as manner of achievement 
remain central problems relating to the integration of Jewish 
law into the legal system of the State of Israel (see below). 

In 1909-10, on the initiative of the head of the Palestine 
office of the Zionist Organization, Mishpat ha-Shalom ha-Ivri 
was established in Jaffa as a judicial institution for the adjudi- 
cation of disputes between Jews in Erez Israel. In the course of 
time district tribunals were established in a number of places 
and over them a supreme tribunal. Between the years 1918 
and 1936 rules and regulations were issued containing direc- 
tives as to judicial organs, procedure, evidence, and so on. The 
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first head of Mishpat ha-Shalom ha-Ivri was Arthur *Ruppin 
and the writer S.Y. *Agnon served as its first secretary. Mish- 
pat ha-Shalom ha-Ivri functioned as an arbitral body and its 
work was facilitated by the enactment of the Arbitration Or- 
dinance in 1926, which recognized the submission of disputes 
not only to individual arbitrators but also to an existing “ar- 
bitration tribunal” (see *Arbitration). It worked alongside the 
official bodies, first of the Ottoman Imperial government and 
later of the Mandatory power, and alongside the rabbinical 
courts. Mishpat ha-Shalom ha-Ivri did not, however, achieve 
its goal. Its main activities were confined to the years 1920-30 
and after this date the number of cases brought before it be- 
gan to wane. All in all it cannot be said to have produced 
any real harvest of Jewish law in consequence of its delibera- 
tions and decisions. Some of the reasons for this were objec- 
tive, such as the tribunal's lack of powers of compulsion and 
the fact that it provoked sharp criticism from the rabbinical 
courts, the leaders of national religious Jewry, and respected 
scholars such as S. *Assaf who were opposed to the existence 
of fixed judicial bodies outside the framework of the rabbini- 
cal courts and in opposition to them. Mainly, however, its lack 
of success was due to the fact that not only did it not assume 
to decide according to the existing halakhah as set out in the 
Shulhan Arukh Hoshen Mishpat and the subsequent halakhic 
literature, but it possessed no system of norms, either of Jew- 
ish law or generally, upon which to act. In fact, proceedings 
before this tribunal were much like inquiries by laymen based 
on generally conceived principles of justice and equity, eth- 
ics and public good, since the judges were for the larger part 
persons of general education only, without any legal training 
or specific knowledge of law (see P. Daikan, Toledot Mishpat 
ha-Shalom ha-Ivri, and bibl. there cited; J. Yonovitz, Introd. 
to S. Assaf, Ha-Onshin ... (1922), 5-6). 


Jewish Law in the Rabbinical Courts 

At the beginning of the 20" century the rabbinical courts in 
Erez Israel displayed a total lack of central organization. With 
the establishment of the Chief Rabbinate in 1921, most of the 
rabbinical courts came to organize themselves within the 
framework of this institution. In matters of personal status, 
the rabbinical courts were assigned exclusive jurisdiction as 
regards marriage, divorce, and “probate” of wills, and concur- 
rent jurisdiction as regards maintenance, succession, ete. (all 
other areas of the law remained within the jurisdiction of the 
general Mandatory courts). The task of this supreme halakhic 
institution was pictured by its first head, Rabbi *Kook. After 
outlining the important creative role played by the battei din 
in all periods, through the enactment of takkanot, he went on 
to add that “in our renewed national life in Erez Israel there 
will certainly sometimes be great need to make important tak- 
kanot which, as long as they are consented to by the majority 
of the competent scholars and are then accepted by the com- 
munity, will carry the force of a law of the Torah” (Ha-Tor, 1 
(1921), nos. 18, 21-22). To some extent the rabbinical courts 
were equal to this important task in matters of procedure and 
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personal status, but in all other areas of Jewish law almost 
nothing was achieved. 


MATTERS OF PROCEDURE AND PERSONAL STATUS. An 
important takkanah enacted immediately in 1921 established 
the Rabbinical Supreme Court of Appeal, thus introducing a 
regular appellate tribunal which had not previously existed in 
Jewish law (see *Practice and Procedure). That this takkanah 
rendered the appellate court an integral part of the Jewish le- 
gal system was made clear in a judgment of the Rabbinical 
High Court of Appeal of Jerusalem which rejected the con- 
tention that no right of appeal existed in Jewish law, hold- 
ing that “the right of appeal has been enacted by a rabbinical 
takkanah, the force of which is as that of a rule of our Holy 
Torah” (OPD, p. 71). 

At first the rules of procedure in the rabbinical court left 
much to be desired, but improvement followed upon the pub- 
lication in 1943 of procedural regulations by the Chief Rab- 
binate Council. These included detailed provisions on the 
initiation of proceedings, on procedure during the hearing, 
rules of evidence, modes of appeal, and on other matters. A 
series of forms were also appended, among them statements 
of claim, summonses of parties and witnesses, applications 
for appeal and so on. In part these regulations were based on 
Jewish law and in part they showed the influence of existing 
practice in the general legal system. An innovation in Jewish 
law was the detailed rules laid down concerning the payment 
of various court fees and the adoption of children. The most 
radical innovation introduced by the above regulations in- 
volved an engagement by the rabbinical courts to distribute 
the estate of a deceased person in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Succession Ordinance of 1923, which prescribed 
an order of distribution treating husband and wife and son 
and daughter in terms of equality. In 1944 a number of tak- 
kanot were enacted introducing further important changes: 
the customary minimum sum of the ketubbah was increased; 
the levir refusing to grant the widow of his brother halizah 
was rendered obliged to maintain her until releasing her (see 
*Levirate Marriage and Halizah); an important takkanah im- 
posed on the father the legal duty to maintain his sons and 
daughters up to the age of 15 years and not merely until the 
age of six years in accordance with talmudic law (see *Parent 
and Child; M. Elon, Hakikah Datit..., 157 ff.). 

After 1944, however, creativity by way of takkanot ceased 
almost entirely, except for three additional takkanot enacted 
by the Chief Rabbinate in 1950 (the principal one involving a 
prohibition on the marriage of children under the age of 16 
years; see *Child Marriage). This may be regarded as a matter 
for great regret since a number of urgent problems in the area 
of personal status still await solution by way of takkanah (such 
as certain cases of hardship for the *agunah, problems relat- 
ing to the joint property of the spouses, and other matters). 
On the other hand, there has since the 1940s been halakhic 
creativity in the area of personal status by means of interpre- 
tation as applied in actual cases. In this manner, for instance, 
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there was innovated the substantive principle giving a woman, 
upon divorce, the right to receive over and above her ketubbah 
a certain additional sum, called “compensation” The amount 
thereof varies with the circumstances, one of the important 
considerations in its determination being the need to award 
the woman part of the property acquired in the course of the 
marriage through the joint efforts of the spouses (see M. Elon, 
Hakikah Datit..., loc. cit.). 


OTHER FIELDS OF THE LAW. In fields of the law other than 
personal status the rabbinical courts were assigned no juris- 
diction under the general law of the land, and the bearers of 
the halakhah initiated no real effort toward adaptation of the 
Jewish legal system to the contemporary social and economic 
needs of Erez Israel Jewry. The call to the people to submit 
their disputes in civil matters to the rabbinical courts by way 
of arbitration brought a very restricted response, even from 
the religious section of the community. Hence, except in a 
few exceptional cases, no evidence is to be found in the judg- 
ments of the rabbinical courts of any creative activity in the 
overwhelming part of the civil law. One notable exception is 
represented by a leading judgment given in 1946, in a matter 
concerning the laws of evidence, when a marriage was entered 
into before two witnesses in the absence of a rabbi. As viola- 
tors of the Sabbath both witnesses were incompetent (Sh. Ar., 
HM 34:2, 24) and since they were the only witnesses the mar- 
riage stood to be regarded invalid according to Jewish law. On 
the man’s death, this was the contention raised by the remain- 
ing heirs of the deceased in opposition to the woman's claim 
to the widow’s share in the estate of the deceased. The court, 
however, recognized the validity of the marriage, holding the 
witnesses to have been competent: “For reasons of religious 
transgression... and bearing in mind the fact... that liber- 
tarianism has increasingly spread for general and universal 
reasons, transgressions of this kind are not likely to affect the 
credibility of witnesses... who act almost unwittingly. The dis- 
qualification of transgressors as witnesses arises from the fear 
that their evidence will be false... and therefore in such cases 
the credibility of a witness is largely determined by reasons of 
time and place. If it is clear to the court that the person is not 
one who is likely to lie for the sake of deriving a benefit, he is 
to be admitted as a competent witness” (OPpD, p. 137). This deci- 
sion of principle was essential to the proper administration of 
justice under present day social realities in which a substantial 
part of the public is not religiously observant, and it is carried 
out in practice by the rabbinical courts. 


Jewish Law and the Hebrew Language 

It is appropriate that the quest for the restoration of Jewish 
law as a law of practice be compared with the struggle for the 
revival of Hebrew as a spoken language. From one aspect the 
latter represented the more difficult task. Ever since the begin- 
ning of the Diaspora, Hebrew had served almost exclusively as 
a literary language, not spoken in the common pursuits of ev- 
eryday life, and as a result of emancipation it came to be fur- 
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ther and further removed from life - even the spiritual and cul- 
tural - of the Jewish people. Many of the faithful followers of the 
Zionist movement in its early stages entertained doubt about 
the possibility of using Hebrew in modern conditions: “Who 
among us knows sufficient Hebrew to ask for a train ticket in 
this language?” asked Herzl, who contemplated a Jewish state 
without Hebrew as its commonly spoken language (The Jewish 
State, ch. 5). Yet an inner awareness that the use of Hebrew in 
the social, economic, and cultural life of the people was a prime 
requisite without which there could be no complete national 
revival led eventually to Hebrew becoming not merely a holy 
tongue, but the national language, written and spoken, of the 
Jewish people returning to its homeland. As a result of the un- 
tiring efforts of individuals and public bodies expressions and 
terms were coined and style and forms created, largely drawn 
from the ancient treasure houses of the language, and in this 
manner there flowered a modern living language based on and 
preserving continuity with the ancient holy tongue. 

In other respects the possibility of restoring Jewish law 
was more limited than the revival of Hebrew, which is not so 
dependent on political sovereignty or assistance from the rul- 
ing authorities and is more closely connected with individual 
inclination and the wishes of interested bodies; legal norms 
encroach more on the realm of philosophy and ideological 
outlook than do the byways of a language and the task of re- 
storing Jewish law demanded more comprehensive study and 
preparation than did the revival of Hebrew. Yet it is conceiv- 
able that these obstacles to the restoration of Jewish law could 
have been overcome by a determined effort. To a large extent 
the political autonomy of the Jews in Erez Israel in the pre-state 
period was similar to that enjoyed by the Jewish people in the 
Diaspora until emancipation, an autonomy which also allowed 
for judicial independence. Moreover, by far the greater part of 
the subject matter with which Jewish law deals - such as obli- 
gations, property, public administration, and so on - is free of 
fundamental religious or ideological dispute. However, eman- 
cipation had produced a weakened religious and national con- 
sciousness of the need for daily life to be ordered in accordance 
with Jewish law, and all sections of the population displayed an 
irresolute apathy toward the preparation of Jewish law for its 
historic task. It is true that research was undertaken and books 
were written by scholars such as A. *Gulak, S. *Assaf, and A. 
*Freimann, which were of importance for the scientific research 
of Jewish law. But the required auxiliary literature of the law, 
written in convenient form with the law phrased and classified 
in accordance with modern legal concepts and terminology, 
was not prepared, nor were possible solutions to modern legal 
problems for which Jewish law has no ready or adequate ex- 
isting answer, although it allows for one to be found by way of 
takkanah or any other of its recognized creative legal sources. 


The Legal System in Erez Israel Preceding the 
Establishment of the State of Israel 

The unique legal system in force in Erez Israel under the Brit- 
ish Mandatory regime was a factor which might have served 
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as a strong stimulus toward the integration of Jewish law into 
the legal system of the state about to be established. The prin- 
ciples which governed the Mandatory legal system were set 
out in Article 46 of the Palestine Order in Council of 1922. In 
accordance with this, on the eve of the establishment of the 
State of Israel there was crystallized a legal system nourished 
by a number of legal systems: the Mejelle, based on Muslim 
religious law; various Ottoman laws embracing principles of 
French law and other legal systems; Mandatory ordinances 
based on English law; law based on the English common law 
and doctrines of equity introduced into the Mandatory legal 
system, in cases where the existing system provided no solu- 
tions to concrete problems. In addition, matters of personal 
status were to a considerable extent dealt with under the re- 
ligious law of the different communities recognized by the 
general law. This was a legal system composed of a number 
of disparate elements and created a situation inviting its own 
replacement by a homogeneous legal system. 


JEWISH LAW IN THE STATE OF ISRAEL 


The Official Position Assigned to Jewish Law 

On the establishment of the State of Israel, Jewish law con- 
tinued to occupy the same official position in the legal struc- 
ture of the state as it had done in the pre-state period. The 
Law and Administration Ordinance of 1948 prescribed that 
the law in existence on the eve of establishment of the state 
should remain in force (sec. 11), with the practical result that 
officially Jewish law was incorporated in the area of personal 
status only. At the same time the Hebrew language celebrated 
its final victory, even in a formal sense, and section 15b of the 
above ordinance repealed any provision in any law requiring 
the use of English, thus making Hebrew the language of the 
state, of its law, and of its everyday life. 


MATTERS OF PERSONAL STATUS. The jurisdiction of the rab- 
binical courts was defined in a Knesset law of 1953 which, save 
for one or two changes, entailed no substantial departure from 
the existing situation. It gave the rabbinical courts exclusive 
jurisdiction in matters of *marriage, *divorce, and halizah; as 
regards the wife's claim for maintenance, jurisdiction is given 
to the court to which the wife applies - the rabbinical or the 
district court. In this and in other laws there were also pre- 
scribed the circumstances in which the rabbinical courts have 
concurrent jurisdiction in other matters of personal status (see 
*Adoption; *Apotropos; *Maintenance; *Succession). 


THE RABBINICAL COURTS. Matters entrusted to the ju- 
risdiction of the rabbinical courts are naturally dealt with 
in accordance with Jewish law. In the course of their activi- 
ties these courts have given decisions introducing a number 
of important innovations in Jewish law, such as a married 
woman's right to the income deriving from the pursuit of her 
own profession, and recognition of the existence of mutual 
pecuniary rights between spouses married abroad in a civil 
ceremony only, and so on (see M. Elon, Hakikah Datit..., 
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Perfect 
Masculine Masc./Fem. Feminine 
s nano 
J 
> ()n/nIan2 not attested 
7) an nino 
= be brab] 
5 pnan not attested 
os wn? (van) 7an2 
Imperfect 
Masculine Masc./Fem. Feminine 
ic In2N 
= 
> anjn not attested 
oa any ann 
s an} 
5 panon not attested 
a pany aay 
Participle Active 
Masculine Masc./Fem. Feminine 
a an2 nan2 
a pan 1302 
Past Passive 
Masculine Masc./Fem. Feminine 
w 2nd ayn 
a prn> jrna 
Imperative 
Masculine Masc./Fem. Feminine 
a an "an? 
a yan not attested 
Infinitive 
Masc./Fem 
a any 





(fem.) wrote” (cf. Heb. m9? PIV, I Sam. 4:15); Nand “she wrote” 
(compare: N2X Deut. 32:36; Hebrew 12n9n ,12N9? =Aramaic 
fan5n ,jian>), such forms with final n (“]”) occasionally ap- 
pear in the Bible, cf. 131? (Ex. 21:35) Hebrew 732n9n =Aramaic 
Jan» but compare 737971 (Gen. 30:38). 

The Aramaic passive participle of paial is 2°; while its 
infinitive is formed with the prefix 0, e.g., 907977. Instead of a 
geminated consonant, we quite often find 1+ a simple conso- 
nant (dissimilation, e.g., HJM = JN), and even y7IN (from the 
root ’y’7’) instead of y1N +. (The double dagger indicates a re- 
constructed form.) (See Table: Paradigm of Strong Verb.) 


ARAMAIC 


PRONOUNS AND Nouns. In the pronoun there is the ten- 
dency to exchange the final 0 for } (cf. Hebrew O98 =Aramaic 
}iNIN). The demonstrative pronoun of proximity is XJ7 (masc.), 
NT (fem.), 9X RN C)2X (plur.). The objective pronouns are 
attached to the imperfect by inserting a 1 or a 1. The defi- 
nite article has the suffix x; “the king” = ND?0; “the queen” 
= 8977; the plural p39” “kings” becomes ¥°977) “the kings” 
(with a geminated °); “queens” ]271) appears determined as 
xn977 (in the construct state N2779). The relative pronoun 
*1 (““which” and “who”) is also employed as a genetive par- 
ticle. The phrase 82779 n°3 (“the king’s house”) is therefore 
also found as ND? *7 xn°2 (“the house of the king”) and also 
in the prolepsis form: ND?) 7 Fm?a (literally: “his house, of 
the king”). 


SYNTAX. Biblical Aramaic is rather free as regards word or- 
der (as opposed to Arabic and Hebrew), e.g., 2X? NPT NDID 
(“the king the dream will (shall) tell” - Dan. 2:7). (See Table: 
Biblical Hebrew and Aramaic.) 


VOCABULARY. The Aramaic vocabulary resembles the He- 
brew more than that of any of the other Semitic languages. 
This is due to the fact that they are cognate languages (North- 
Semitic), and to the mutual influence of Canaanite Hebrew 
and Aramaic on each other. On the other hand, for centuries 
Aramaic and Akkadian coexisted and vied for dominance in 
the region known today as Iraq, Aramaic finally gaining as- 
cendancy. The symbiosis led to the mutual influence of the 
two languages. Official Aramaic, which became the lingua 
franca throughout the Persian Empire (first half of the sixth 
century B.C.E.), and Eastern Aramaic borrowed many words 
from Akkadian, e.g., 8138 (“the letter”), 8072 (“a chair”), 
m9 (“a high official”). Aramaic also absorbed grammatical 
elements from Akkadian; it seems that the free word order is 
also the outcome of Akkadian influence. Since Aramaic was 
also the official language in Persia, it is not surprising that it 
comprises some Persian words, e.g., 03ND (“word”). 


The Aramaic of the Elephantine Documents 

The Aramaic of the Elephantine documents, except for slight 
differences, resembles biblical Aramaic. The variation in the 
Aramaic spelling in these documents seems to indicate a more 
archaic language, but not differences in pronunciation, e.g., 
instead of 7 (d) which corresponds to Hebrew 1 (z) and Arabic 
dh, there is found sometimes °3 (°F in biblical Aramaic); in- 
stead of ‘ which corresponds to the Hebrew 38 (s) and Arabic d, 
there is sometimes found ? (q) (compare Nj?78 = NY “earth” 
Jer. 10:11); instead of Nn (t) that corresponds to Hebrew Ww (s) 
and Arabic th, there is sometimes found w (27W' sheqel). The 
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166-72). In certain matters the law prescribes that the rab- 
binical courts too must decide in accordance with the general 
law. In the Succession Ordinance of 1923 provision was made 
for the treatment of son and daughter, husband and wife, on 
terms of equality as regards the division of certain kinds of 
property on succession, and the Women’s Equal Rights Law, 
1951, extended the directive to all other property. Some of the 
other main provisions of this law are the following: men and 
women are equated as regards all legal acts; the father and 
mother are given natural guardianship of their children; a 
married woman is given full capacity of acquisition during 
marriage and retention of her rights to property acquired by 
her prior to the marriage. In addition this law allows the liti- 
gants, if they are above the age of 18 years, to consent to hav- 
ing their case tried according to the laws of their community. 
It also states that its provisions shall not affect any halakhic 
prohibition or permission relating to marriage or divorce. In 
the main its provisions accord with the position under Jew- 
ish law as it has evolved (for instance as regards equal rights 
on succession), a notable exception relating to the husband’s 
right to the fruits of his wife's melog property (see *Husband 
and Wife). A law of 1955 prescribes the status and manner of 
appointment of rabbinical court dayyanim and, except for 
two variations, its provisions correspond closely to those laid 
down in the Judges Law, 1953. (As regards two variations see 
M. Elon, Hakikah Datit..., 47-49.) 


THE GENERAL Courts. In matters of personal status con- 
cerning Jewish parties the general courts are also required 
to decide according to Jewish law, except when a law of the 
state makes express provision on the matter. As already men- 
tioned, the general courts have jurisdiction in all matters not 
entrusted to the exclusive jurisdiction of the rabbinical courts. 
Matters of marriage and divorce may also be pronounced on 
by the general courts, either when the problem arises inciden- 
tally to the matter before the court (for instance in a claim by 
the wife for maintenance there may arise incidentally thereto 
the question of the validity of her marriage), or in a matter 
brought before the Supreme Court sitting as a High Court of 
Justice. Possibly a rabbinical court and a general court, even 
though both apply Jewish law, may arrive at entirely different 
conclusions. Thus, for instance, the general courts first resort 
to the principles of private international law before applying 
Jewish law and therefore may recognize a marriage entered 
into abroad as valid in accordance with the law of the coun- 
try concerned, even when it is invalid according to Jewish law. 
In addition the general courts apply only substantive Jewish 
law and not its laws of evidence and procedure, thus for in- 
stance admitting the testimony of the parties themselves and 
that of their relatives. 


LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS CONTRARY TO JEWISH LAW. Leg- 
islation in the area of personal status contrary to Jewish law 
is reflected in a number of provisions, scattered in various 
Knesset laws, which confer on the commonly reputed spouse 
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(“wife” as well as “husband”) numerous rights. These provi- 
sions relate to rights of a social-economic nature (pensions, 
tenants’ protection, and so on), rights under the Succession 
Law, and include also the right conferred on a woman to give 
her child born of the man reputed to be her husband the lat- 
ter’s family name, even without his consent. These rights were 
held by the Supreme Court to extend to the commonly re- 
puted spouse even though the latter (or even both parties) be 
validly married to another (except with regard to the right of 
succession, which is only available if, upon the death of one of 
the parties who have lived together as husband and wife in a 
common household, neither is then married to another). The 
explanation that the above enactments were made in order to 
alleviate the hardship which is sometimes suffered by a couple 
who are unable to marry on account of Jewish law prohibition 
(for instance in certain cases of the agunah) is indeed weighty 
and hope may be expressed that the Chief Rabbinate will 
speedily find solutions to these problems. Nevertheless, it does 
not seem to justify the institution of the reputed spouse with 
its threat to the orderly existence of the family unit. This insti- 
tution is the subject of controversy in Israel society and there 
are recent indications of a tendency by the Supreme Court to 
limit its scope (see M. Elon, Hakikah Datit..., 119-54). 


“WHO IS A JEW?” — ANSWERED ACCORDING TO JEWISH 
LAW. In March 1970 an amendment to the Law of Return 
of 1950 incorporated into this law a most material principle 
of Jewish law. This law, which ensures for every Jew the right 
to come to Israel as an oleh and automatic citizenship from 
the moment of his arrival, was amended to define the term 
“Jew” as a person born of a Jewish mother or converted to 
Judaism, who is not a member of a different religious faith. 
This definition, including the latter part, is entirely in accord 
with Jewish law. A Jew converted to a different faith remains 
a Jew as regards his personal status and all this entails - such 
as the need for him to grant a divorce to his Jewish wife - but 
he is deprived of various religio-social rights and is not num- 
bered as a member of the Jewish community (i.e., he cannot 
be counted toward *minyan and so on); for this reason he is 
also deprived of the rights of a Jew under the Law of Return. 
The stated definition applies also for purposes of registering 
an individual’s Jewish nationality (leom) in the population 
register and related documents, including the identity card 
(see also *Jew). 


LEGISLATION CONFORMING WITH RITUAL LAw. In addi- 
tion to the already mentioned cases, Israel law is also based 
on the halakhah - in the wide sense of the term — in a num- 
ber of different matters. Thus in 1948 the Provisional Council 
of State enacted that the supply of kasher food be ensured to 
all Jewish soldiers of the Israel Defense Forces; a law of 1962 
prohibits the raising, keeping, or slaughtering of pigs in Israel 
except in specified areas (populated mainly by non-Jews) and 
for certain other limited purposes; the provisions of the Law 
and Administration Ordinance of 1948 (as amended) lay down 
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that the Sabbath and the Jewish festivals shall be prescribed 
days of rest in the state (but do not prohibit labor on such days, 
such matters being ordered in certain respects in the Hours of 
Work and Rest Law of 1951) and allows non-Jews the right to 
observe their own Sabbath and festivals as days of rest. 


The “Unofficial” Application of Jewish Law in the State 
INDEPENDENCE OF THE ISRAEL LEGAL SYSTEM. As already 
mentioned, Jewish law is reserved no official place in the 
Israeli legal system, except in matters of personal status. The 
proposal (made by P. Daikan on the eve of the state’s estab- 
lishment and subsequently raised again by others) that Israel 
law be freed from its dependence on the English common 
law and principles of equity and that Jewish law be resorted 
to in any case of lacuna in the law of the state (see above, Art. 
46 of the Palestine Order in Council) was not accepted. Un- 
til the present time there is to be found in two Laws only, the 
Succession Law of 1965 and the Land Law of 1969, a provision 
(entitled “Autarky of this Law”) which excludes the operation 
of the aforementioned article 46 in all matters with which the 
relevant law is concerned. None of the other laws so far passed 
by the Knesset proclaims its own independent operation. To 
some extent such independence has been established in the 
case law in consequence of decisions by the Supreme Court 
to the effect that the post-1948 English case law does not have 
binding force in Israel law as does that of the pre-1948 period, 
and even reliance on the pre-1948 English case law is also 
gradually diminishing. 


LEGISLATION BASED ON JEWISH LAW PRINCIPLES. In some 
measure law in the State of Israel follows the principles of 
Jewish law even in areas where the latter system has not offi- 
cially been rendered applicable. In the introduction to a draft 
bill for one of the early comprehensive laws there were set 
out the general legislative guidelines adopted for the entire 
area of the civil law. The legislative policy thus enunciated as- 
signed to Jewish law the status of “the main but not the only 
or binding source” and enumerated the existing legal and fac- 
tual position in Israel as well as the laws of other countries as 
additional sources (Draft Bill for a Succession Law, published 
by the Ministry of Justice in 1952). To some extent this policy 
has been adhered to in practice and some of the matters en- 
acted in accordance with the principles of Jewish law are the 
following: the possibility of separate ownership of dwellings 
in a cooperative house (see *Ownership); the prohibition of 
delay in the payment of wages (see *Labor Law); the right of 
the dismissed employee to severance pay (see *Haanakah); 
the legal arrangement concerning imprisonment for debt; the 
laws of bailment (see *Shomerim), and so on. Particular reli- 
ance on Jewish law is to be found in the provisions of various 
Knesset laws in the area of family law, relating among others 
to the following matters: the duty of a person to maintain, 
besides his wife and children, also his other relatives (on the 
Jewish law principle of obliging a person to uphold the mitz- 
vah of zedakah; see *Maintenance); in matters of guardianship 
that the minor’s own good is the primary consideration and 
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that “the court is the father of all orphans” and a complete de- 
parture — expressed in various provisions — from the Roman 
law concept of patria potestas (see *Apotropos); in matters of 
succession Jewish law is followed in the conferment of equal 
rights on all children of the deceased whether born in or out 
of wedlock, in the solution provided to the problem which 
arises in the case of commorientes (see *Succession), in ac- 
ceptance of the Jewish law institution of a shekhiv mera will 
(see *Wills), and in the provision made for maintenance out 
of the estate of the deceased (see *Widow). 


LEGISLATION CONTRARY TO JEWISH LAW. In contrast, there 
are Knesset laws containing provisions which are - without 
any real justification - contrary to the position taken by Jew- 
ish law. Some of the matters so enacted are the following: the 
right of the creditor to turn directly to the surety even without 
initial agreement to this effect (see *Surety); the right ofa party 
to plead prescription of a claim along with an admission as to 
the existence of the debt (see *Limitation of Actions); the auto- 
matic administration of an oath to all witnesses whereas Jew- 
ish law leaves the matter to the discretion of the court (Resp. 
Ribash, no. 170; Tashbez, 3:15; Rema, HM 28:2; for further il- 
lustrations see Elon, in: ILR, 4 (1969), 80-140). 


JEWISH LAW IN THE CASE LAW OF THE GENERAL COURTS. 
The decisions of the courts, particularly of the Supreme Court, 
represent a further channel through which the influence of 
Jewish law is brought to bear on the Israel legal system. In nu- 
merous decisions of the Supreme Court diverse legal matters 
have been dealt with by way of a comparison between the posi- 
tion under the general law and Jewish law respectively, the two 
systems sometimes leading the judges to the same conclusion 
and sometimes otherwise. In some cases Jewish law has been 
quoted for the purpose of construing legal terms and defini- 
tions and on occasion Jewish law has constituted the primary 
legal source relied on by the Supreme Court, even in areas in 
which Jewish law is not expressly rendered applicable. This 
integration of Jewish law through the case law of the general 
courts is of great practical significance from the aspect of the 
confrontation between Jewish law and the legal problems that 
arose before the courts in the 1950s and 1960s. 


JEWISH LAW IN THE CASE LAW OF THE RABBINICAL 
courts. A noteworthy phenomenon is the existence of a 
proliferous case law of the rabbinical courts, in diverse areas 
of the civil law, in matters coming before these courts as arbi- 
tral bodies. Some 30% of the judgments of these courts pub- 
lished since the middle of the 1960s deal with matters unre- 
lated to personal status and concern, for instance, labor law, 
contracts, copyright, partnership, pledge, administrative law, 
and so on. These offer an instructive insight into the manner 
in which concrete questions of everyday life are dealt with 
in accordance with Jewish law and represent an important 
contribution to the solution of modern social and economic 
problems (see, e.g., *Contract; *Haanakah; *Labor Law; *Pub- 
lic Authority). 
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Attitudes toward Jewish Law in the Law of the State 
Integration of Jewish law into the legal system of Israel is 
sometimes opposed because it entails a “secularization” of 
the halakhah since the acceptance by the state of a Jewish law 
principle does not stem from recognition of the binding va- 
lidity of such a principle from the religious point of view, but 
is dictated by purely human and national interests. The argu- 
ment views that by such integration the Knesset’s own bind- 
ing authority substitutes itself as the source of authority of any 
Jewish law principle it has adopted, and that neither the Knes- 
set nor the general courts possess the necessary qualifications 
postulated by the halakhic system for deciding any of its rules. 
This view is decried by a decisive majority of religious Jewry 
and its spiritual leaders, who consider that the halakhah does 
not become secularized for the mere reason that the theory 
of the general law may hold a change to have taken place as 
regards the basic norm of a particular halakhic rule. It is ar- 
gued that neither the Knesset nor the courts purport - nor in- 
deed is it possible for them to do so - to decide the halakhah 
within the religious meaning of such activity; that not only is 
the halakhah not prejudiced by its integration into the legal 
system of the state, but the halakhic system itself commends 
that the legal order in the Jewish state shall, even if not based 
on religious faith, correspond with the substance of Jewish law 
and its principles of justice and equity rather than be founded 
on other legal systems. For some generations now this mid- 
dle path has been followed by a decisive majority of religious 
Jewry, also with regard to other fundamental Jewish values, 
as with the revived use of the holy tongue in everyday secu- 
lar life and with the settlement of the holy land even without 
observance of the religious precepts. The declared attitude of 
non-observant Jewry also favors the assignment of first pri- 
ority to the reception of Jewish law principles when these 
are in keeping with present-day social and economic needs 
(see, e.g., the statement made in the session of Nov. 29, 1965, 
by Knesset members belonging to almost all political parties 
with reference to the Gift Law and Pledge Law Bills (Divrei 
ha-Keneset, v. 44, pp. 24-36)). It should be borne in mind that 
except in the area of family law the subject matter of Jewish 
law is generally free of fundamental public dispute of a reli- 
gious or ideological nature. 

The integration of Jewish law into the legal system of 
Israel is of importance to the former since it has a vital need 
to contend with the problems of practical everyday life as the 
only means toward the restoration of its former, almost unbro- 
ken, creative and evolutionary function, and this in its natural 
environment - the Jewish state and its legal system. Such an 
integration of Jewish law is no less important for the legal sys- 
tem of the state. Israel legislation is of an eclectic nature, the 
legislator choosing as he sees fit from many different legal sys- 
tems. There is well-founded apprehension that this must nec- 
essarily result in a lack of homogeneity and lead to contradic- 
tions in Israel law due to the absence of a common axis around 
which the entire legal structure may revolve. A legal system so 
constructed moreover lacks roots and a past. If, as the revival 
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of Hebrew proved, a people’s language has to lean on history 
and foundations, then a priori a people's legal system requires 
roots and a past on which to draw for sustenance and growth. 
The absence of these requisites in Israeli law accounts for the 
large number of Supreme Court decisions evidencing resort 
to numerous legal systems in a search for solutions to legal 
problems. The appointed way for the emerging legal system of 
the Jewish state to take root, to find the common denomina- 
tor for its laws as well as the homogeneity it requires, is for it 
to become linked and integrated in the proper way with his- 
torical Jewish legal thinking and creativity. 


Modes of Integration 

Achievement of the desired integration of Jewish law with the 
Israel legal system demands strict observance of the rule that 
in all legislative activity preference be given to every princi- 
ple of Jewish law which is in keeping with the existing social 
and economic exigencies. It is also necessary to ensure that 
all principles of Jewish law adopted in the laws of the state 
shall be construed within the spirit of the Jewish sources of 
law from which they were derived. Finally, it is necessary to 
lay down a “Jewish version” of the controversial Article 46, to 
the effect that the Jewish sources of law shall be resorted to 
in the event of any lacuna in the existing law. The decisions 
of the Supreme Court and of the rabbinical courts in matters 
involving Jewish law - not only in the area of personal sta- 
tus but in all its different fields - and a long series of varied 
research studies undertaken in recent years, point to the fact 
that it is within the power of Jewish law to contend success- 
fully with the overall range of new problems that arise. In ad- 
dition, Jewish law occupies a substantial part of the law faculty 
study curriculum at different universities in Israel and to the 
new generation of Israel lawyers and jurists Jewish law is no 
longer a remote and unfamiliar subject. Accelerated research 
activity in the different fields of Jewish law and the preparation 
of an auxiliary literature to facilitate study of and resort to the 
latter will be invaluable aids to the process of integrating the 
legal system of the State of Israel and Jewish law. 


Legal Creativity 

During various periods of its history Jewish law has experi- 
enced the reality of jurisdiction and legislation existing along- 
side the jurisdictional and legislative system of the halakhic 
authority itself - as illustrated by the king’s law, jurisdiction 
of the public leadership, lay jurisdiction, and communal en- 
actments. In numerous matters such jurisdiction and legisla- 
tion of the Jewish leadership diverged from the rules of Jew- 
ish law, but the halakhic system evolved a series of rules and 
principles which ensured that such jurisdiction and legisla- 
tion of the public leadership became an integral part of the 
overall system (see above Takkanot ha-Kahal). It is true that 
during all the above-mentioned periods the entire Jewish 
people looked upon Jewish law as the ultimate and binding 
value, whereas the same cannot be said of the present-day 
Jewish public, which, in the existing socio-cultural realities, 
finds itself divided on matters of religious faith and ideologi- 
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cal outlook. Yet in this society there have developed certain 
cultural and social values - such as the restored language and 
homeland - which exist as the undisputed assets of all. Con- 
sequently the hope may be expressed that the acceptance of 
Jewish law principles into the legal system of Israel in a proper 
and consistent manner, along with the latter's formation of a 
tie with Jewish law for purposes of its own supplementation, 
will ensure that at some time in the future unity and integ- 
rity - and thereby continuity as well — will also be restored to 
this precious cultural and spiritual asset of the Jewish nation, 


that is, Jewish law. 
[Menachem Elon] 


Development in the Status of Jewish Law in the Israeli 
Legal System 

Two significant and illuminating developments have occurred 
over the years in the status of Jewish law in the legal system 
of the State of Israel, whose common denominator is the en- 
trenchment of the status of Jewish law in the legal system and 
the obligation to have recourse to and to rely upon it. The first 
development occurred in 1980, with the enactment of the 
Foundations of Law Act, 5740 — 1980, and the second with the 
enactment of the Basic Laws in 5752 — 1992. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF LAW ACT, 5740 - 1980. The Foun- 
dations of Law Act, 5740 - 1980, repealed Article 46 of the 
Palestine Order in Council, 1922-1947, thereby revoking the 
binding link between Israeli law and English law, and ren- 
dering complete the autonomy of the Israeli legal system. In- 
stead of having recourse to English law, the Foundations of 
Law Act sets forth a different arrangement in cases involving 
a lacuna in the law, where the court is unable to find an an- 
swer to a legal question in the conventional sources of law: 
“Where the court, faced with a legal question requiring de- 
cision, finds no answer to it in statute law or case law or by 
analogy, it shall decide the issue in the light of the principles 
of freedom, justice, equity and peace of the Jewish heritage” 
(sec. 1). This was the first fundamental change wrought in the 
status of Jewish law in the State of Israel, as for the first time 
the legislator required the judge, in confronting questions to 
which no answer was available in the regular sources of law, 
to have recourse to Jewish law, and left no discretion to the 
judge in this regard. 

Opinions are divided on two main issues regarding this 
section. First, in what cases must the court, pursuant to the 
provisions of the law, rule in accordance with “the principles 
of freedom, justice, equity and peace of the Jewish heritage”? 
Second, what is the nature and essence of these principles of 
“the Jewish heritage”? 

Thus, in the case of Hendeles (CFH 13/80, Hendeles et al. 
v. Kupat Am Bank Ltd., PD 35(2), 785), the Court discussed 
the meaning of the phrase “another person’s domain” in the 
Lost Property Law, 5733 — 1973 (see at length *Lost Property). 
Justice Cohn stated that, when a statute incorporates a given 
term or phrase borrowed from Jewish law, it is clear that the 
court must resolve questions that arise in connection with that 
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term by turning to Jewish law. However, while such a term or 
phrase is to be construed according to its meaning in Jewish 
law, this does not dictate the concurrent application of the sub- 
stantive provisions of Jewish law as they relate to that term. 
This was true, Justice Cohn argued, before the enactment of 
the Foundations of Law Act, and remains true after its passage. 
The law establishes that the need to refer to the sources of the 
Jewish heritage does not arise at all so long as an answer can 
be found to any question requiring decision “in statute law 
or case law or by analogy.” It is permitted to have recourse to 
Jewish law in such cases, for purposes of comparison or en- 
richment; however, such recourse remains optional, by way 
of obiter dicta, and not obligatory. 

Regarding the interpretation of the phrase “the princi- 
ples of freedom, justice, equity and peace of the Jewish heri- 
tage,’ Justice Cohn (see bibliography, H. Cohn, “Residuary 
Law,” 295 ff.) opined that the legislator specifically chose the 
specific principles enumerated in the section (i.e., freedom, 
justice, and equity), which have become a part of the Jewish 
heritage, while rejecting other principles, which the legislator 
did not include. Moreover, the term “Jewish heritage” implies 
all those cultural assets created by the Jewish nation, including 
not only Jewish law, but also extra-legal sources. Any heritage 
that may be called Jewish, whether on account of the identity 
of its author or the nature of the bequest, comes within the 
rubric of the Jewish heritage, even if it is not part of the Jew- 
ish religious heritage. 

Justice Menachem Elon thought that, “In the event of a 
lacuna, the aforesaid principles of Jewish law assume the sta- 
tus of a supplementary legal source of the Israeli legal system, 
to which the court is duty bound to rely upon as a binding 
legal source” (p. 793). Where doubt exists as to the construc- 
tion of an existing provision of law, one may turn to other le- 
gal systems as a source of inspiration and influence, but not 
as a binding source. But even in those cases the recourse to 
Jewish law is primary in importance, and the Foundations of 
Law Act, which confers a binding status on the principles of 
the Jewish heritage in the event of a lacuna, strengthens the 
priority of turning to Jewish law even in cases where a doubt 
exists as to the construction of an existing provision. 

As to the definition of a lacuna, Justice Elon held that: 
“Legal terms and concepts, which originate in ethical sys- 
tems and cultural values - such as justice, good faith, public 
policy and the like - and are found in the Israeli legal system, 
must be construed according to the basic outlook of Jewish 
law - an outlook rooted in that law’s moral and cultural val- 
ues... It appears to me that the fleshing out of these value- 
laden terms, which, apart from their nomenclature, do not 
refer to any specific, substantive content, involves the filling 
of a lacuna... Therefore, the aforesaid method of interpreta- 
tion, adopted by these judges, now constitutes the filling of a 
lacuna and is not only a matter for construction, with every- 
thing that implies” (p. 793). 

Justice Aharon Barak disagreed with Justice Elon over 
the question of how to define a lacuna: “Where Israeli leg- 
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islation has recourse to such fundamental terms as ‘justice; 
‘good faith; ‘public policy’ and other such value-laden con- 
cepts, the task of the court is to infuse them with concrete 
content according to the statutory purpose and with regard 
to the actual and ideal conditions of life in Israel. Here, the 
judge is not at all confronted with a ‘lacuna; since the legis- 
lature has stipulated the applicable norm. I therefore can see 
no possibility in such a case of applying the provisions of the 
Foundations of Law Act, which contemplates only the fill- 
ing of a lacuna” (p. 797). Regarding the use of Jewish law as a 
source for interpretative inspiration in cases of doubt as to a 
term’s interpretation, Justice Barak held one cannot say that 
such inspiration must come primarily from the principles of 
Jewish law. Rather, he held, a piece of legislation must be in- 
terpreted from within the legislation itself, and where it is in- 
fluenced by a foreign system, we must turn to that system for 
interpretative inspiration. 

Justice Moshe Landau held that, where a lacuna exists, 
the court must have recourse to the principles of the Jewish 
heritage contained in the Foundations of Law Act. However, 
the legislator avoided referring to Jewish law by name and in- 
stead selected the concept, thus far undefined in point of law, 
of “Israel’s heritage.” According to Justice Landau, similar to 
the opinion of Prof. Barak, the very idea that the interpreter 
must refer specifically to any particular source for answers in 
the event of a doubt as to the proper construction of a par- 
ticular term conflicts with the rules of interpretation. There- 
fore, in his view, the recourse to Jewish law should be to en- 
rich our legal thinking; however, there can be no obligation 
to turn primarily to Jewish legal sources in order to interpret 
a legal term the meaning of which is in doubt. 

Justice Menachem Elon criticized Justice Barak’s highly 
restrictive approach to the function of the Foundations of Law 
Act, to the extent of almost divesting it of all legal content: 


We take it for granted that one of the basic rules of interpreta- 
tion is that the legislature does not waste words and that some 
content must be given to the words it chooses to use. This rule 
has particular force when an entirely novel law is involved, and 
utmost force when the statute is a basic statute that occupies an 
important place in the legal system of the State.... Even before 
this law became part of the Israeli legal system, the court was 
at liberty to engage in the worthy task of turning to Jewish Law 
for the purpose of “expanding the judge's horizons and field of 
vision, so as to produce additional depth of interpretive creativ- 
ity.” What change has then been generated with the adoption of 
the statute entitled the Foundations of Law Act? If the response 
is that Jewish Law will have its day in the event of a lacuna, and 
if we define lacuna as my distinguished colleague [i.e., Justice 
Barak] did in the Hendeles case... and if a lacuna does not in- 
clude what he said it does not include, I would very much like 
to know when and how it will ever be possible to find a lacuna 
totally unaddressed in “legislation or judicial precedent or by 
means of analogy.’ Is it indeed possible to construe a statute so 
that the legislator’s words are devoid of all legal meaning...? 
How many debates did the Knesset and lawyers generally have, 
and how many versions did they draft, before the enactment of 
this basic statute? Was this solely for the purpose of address- 
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ing the problem of a lacuna which has never yet nor will ever 
likely occur and which, if and when it does occur, will more 
than likely encounter the refusal of the majority of the court to 
acknowledge its existence? I wonder. (FH 40/80 Koenig v. Cohen, 


PD 36(3) 701, 742-743) 


In accordance with his interpretation of the Foundations of 
Law Act, Justice Menachem Elon in many cases turned to 
Jewish law for the resolution of a variety of legal issues. Thus, 
for example, Justice Elon had recourse to Jewish law, pursu- 
ant to the Foundations of Law Act, for construing provisions 
of the Succession Law in cases where defects occurred in the 
writing of a will according to the provisions of that law (FH 
40/80 Koenig v. Cohen, PD 36(3) 701, 742-743 — see *Will); to 
address the question of whether a political agreement between 
factions in the Knesset which was entered into in the after- 
math of the composition of a new government had legal va- 
lidity (1c 1635/90 Schereschewsky v. Prime Minister, PD 45(1) 
749); in determining that the publication of a person's identity 
in connection with the claim that said person is collaborating 
with the authorities of the State of Israel is not to be regarded 
as defamation, even though the society in which that person 
lives disapproves of such collaboration (ca 466/83 Ajiman v. 
Dardarian, PD 39(4) 734; see *Slander); to emphasize the im- 
portance of pluralism of views in the world of halakhah on 
an appeal, which was accepted, concerning the decision to 
reject applications by two party lists from taking part in elec- 
tions to the Knesset (E14 2/84 Neiman v. Chairman of Central 
Elections Committee, PD 39(2) 225); and in many other cases. 
In general, the courts have tended to use the method of anal- 
ogy whenever a claim can be made that a lacuna exists in a 
statute — at times relying upon the Foundations of Law Act, 
which directs the search for a solution by way of an analogy. 
It should be noted however that this method was not adopted 
by Israeli law with the passage of the Foundations of Law Act, 
and was used even before its enactment. 


BASIC LAWS: HUMAN DIGNITY AND FREEDOM; FREEDOM 
OF OCCUPATION. In 1992, a highly significant development 
took place in the status of Jewish law in the State of Israel, 
with the enactment of two Basic Laws - “Basic Law: Human 
Dignity and Freedom” and “Basic Law: Freedom of Occupa- 
tion.” These laws have constitutional status, and protect a se- 
ries of fundamental rights. Section 1a of the law states that: 
“The purpose of this Basic Law: Human Dignity and Freedom 
is to protect human dignity and freedom, in order to anchor 
in a Basic Law the values of the State of Israel as a Jewish and 
democratic state”; similar wording appears in section 2 of the 
Basic Law: Freedom of Occupation. These sections establish 
the obligation to turn to Jewish law in the framework of “the 
values of the State of Israel as a Jewish and democratic state” 
in order to interpret the values protected in the Basic Laws 
(see *Human Dignity and Freedom; *Rights, Human). This 
has been the most significant development in recent times 
in the status of Jewish law in the State of Israel, as until 1992 
the obligation to have recourse to Jewish law applied, apart 
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from matters of a personal status, only in cases of a lacuna, 
according to the Foundations of Law Act. With the enactment 
of the Basic Laws, Jewish law acquired constitutional status, 
with ramifications for the validity and construction of all the 
laws in the State of Israel. Jewish legal principles have accord- 
ingly been implemented on many occasions by the courts in 
the course of turning to the values of the State of Israel as a 
Jewish and democratic state. Thus, for example, the courts 
have ruled, on the basis of Israel’s Jewish and democratic sta- 
tus, that there was no room for active euthanasia in the State 
of Israel (see Justice Menachem Elon’s ruling in 506/88 She- 
fer v. State of Israel, PD 48 (1) 87; see entries: *Medicine and 
Law: Euthanasia; *Values of a Jewish and Democratic State). 
The court similarly ruled that the Execution Law, 5727 - 1967 
must be construed so as to permit a debtor's imprisonment 
only in cases in which it is clear that the debtor is conceal- 
ing his assets and refuses to pay (HC 5304/92 Perach v. Justice 
Minister, 47(4) 715, Justice Elon; see *Imprisonment for Debt). 
It similarly ruled that the severity of an offense of which an 
accused has been charged is not in itself sufficient to justify 
his imprisonment until the termination of legal proceedings 
against him (Cr.A. 2169/92 Suissa v. State of Israel PD 46(3) 
388, Justice Menachem Elon; see *Detention). 

The key phrase - “Jewish and democratic state” has mer- 
ited a variety of interpretations. According to Justice Elon, 
the court is required to examine the principles of Jewish law 
and the principles of democracy, in order to create a synthe- 
sis between the two when interpreting the Basic Laws. Where 
a number of different approaches exist in respect of the “de- 
mocracy” component, the approach which befits the “Jewish” 
component should be adopted (see, for example, the case of 
active euthanasia, which some democracies permit and oth- 
ers outlaw; in such a case, that approach which is compat- 
ible with the “Jewish” approach prevails and active euthana- 
sia becomes outlawed (see the Shefer case, on pp. 167-168, 
and *Medicine and Law: Euthanasia)). According to Justice 
Barak: “The values of the State of Israel as a Jewish state are 
the same universal values that are common to democratic 
societies, which emerged from the Jewish tradition and his- 
tory. These values are accompanied by the same values of the 
State of Israel and which spring from the democratic nature 
of the state. The combination and synthesis between the two 
are what has shaped the values of the State of Israel” (see Bib- 
liography, A. Barak, Ha-Mahapeikhah ha-Hukatit ..., p. 31). It 
should be noted that Justice Barak has recently attributed more 
weight to Jewish law in the framework of the relevant sources 
for interpreting the Basic Laws, and for the construction of 
legislation in general (see Bibliography, A. Barak, Shofet be- 
Hevrah Demokratit). For a detailed discussion of these Basic 
Laws, see entries: *Values of a Jewish and Democratic State; 
*Human Dignity and Freedom; *Rights, Human). 


LEGISLATION CONSISTENT WITH JEWISH LAW. Many of the 


laws enacted in the State of Israel were inspired by the princi- 
ples of Jewish law. Thus, for example, the Unjust Enrichment 
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Law, 5739 — 1979, integrated its concepts and principles from 
Jewish law. The preamble to the law states: “The proposed law 
adopts the approach of Jewish Law in a number of respects: 
it entitles a person who improves another person's property 
to restitution, it adopts the principle that ‘One derives a ben- 
efit and the other sustains no loss as a factor in exempting 
the beneficiary from restitution’ and it entitles a person who 
protects another person's property to indemnification for his 
expenses, with the aim of encouraging acts of rescue” (Draft 
Bill, 5739, p. 266 — see *Unjust Enrichment). 

Another such statute is the Criminal Registry and Reha- 
bilitation of Offenders Act, 5741 - 1981, whose name and provi- 
sions are based on the principle of Jewish law that an offender 
must be assisted to return to the proper and correct path, and 
not reminded of his previous offenses (see *Punishment). 

Yet another law whose name and inspiration emanates 
from Jewish law is the Good Samaritan Law 5758 - 1998° 
(whose Hebrew title is taken from the biblical verse Lev 19:16, 
“You shalt not stand idly by the blood of thy neighbor”), which 
imposes a duty on any person to assist another person “in 
whose presence he finds himself, who is, as a result of a sudden 
incident, in severe and immediate danger to his life, bodily in- 
tegrity or health, when he has the ability to extend assistance, 
without endangering himself or the other person” (section 1). 

On the issue of the non-extension of the life of a termi- 
nally ill patient, the Terminally Ill Persons Act, 5766 - 2005, 
was enacted, in light of the Supreme Court judgment in the 
Shefer case, which was in turn based upon principles of Jew- 
ish law. Section 1(b) of the law expressly determines, similar 
to the above stated Basic Laws, that: “This Law is based on the 
values of the State of Israel as a Jewish and democratic state 
and on fundamental principles in the field of morality, ethics, 
and religion.” (See *Medicine and Law: Euthanasia.) 

The Rules of Evidence Amendment (Cautioning of Wit- 
nesses and Annulment of Oath) Law, 5740 - 1980, annulled 
the previously existing practices, whereby the court used to 
administer an oath to every witness that appeared before it, 
adopting instead the approach of Jewish law on this issue. The 
preamble to the draft bill states: 


According to Jewish Law, no person shall take an oath before 
giving testimony and no witness shall be sworn save in excep- 
tional cases... It is true that we caution the witness to tell the 
truth... Maimonides, Yad, Shevuot 11:16, emphasizes the severity 
of the oath: “How do we intimidate him who takes the oath? [The 
judges] tell him: You must be aware that the entire world trem- 
bled when the Holy One blessed be He stated at Sinai: “You shall 
not take the name of the Lord your God in vain’ (Exod. 20:7). 
Moreover, for all [other] transgressions in the Torah retribution 
is exacted only from the violator, while here [in the case of a false 
oath, it is exacted] from him and from his family... Moreover, 
retribution is even exacted from the enemies of the Israel [i.e, 
a euphemism for the Jewish People as a whole], for all Jews are 
responsible for one another” (Draft Bill, 5740, p. 328). 


According to Section 1 of the law: “Notwithstanding any- 
thing provided in any other law, a witness about to testify in 
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any judicial or quasi judicial proceeding, shall not be sworn.” 
In place of an oath, the law prescribes the administering of 
a warning, under which the witness is cautioned to tell the 
truth only, and is told that if he fails to do so he will be penal- 
ized in the manner prescribed by law. According to the law, 
the court is authorized to administer an oath to a witness if it 
has reasonable grounds to assume that an oath will assist in 
discovering the truth; notwithstanding, the witness is entitled 
to affirm by giving his word of honor in place of an oath - on 
the grounds of religion and conscience - unless the court is 
convinced that the witness's refusal to swear is not in good 
faith (see, at length, *Oath). 

For numerous additional laws which are based on Jewish 
Law, see bibliography, M. Elon, Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri, p. 1361 ff; 
idem, Jewish Law (1994), p. 1624 ff. 


JEWISH LAW IN THE CASE LAW OF GENERAL Courts. The 
application of the principles of Jewish law to judicial decisions 
continues in our own time. Jewish law continues to leave its 
imprint in all areas of case law, as indicated in the above dis- 
cussion of the Foundations of Law Act and the Basic Laws. 
For a detailed discussion of the principles of Jewish law in 
the judicial system in the State of Israel, cf. *Imprisonment. 
As stated, the integration of Jewish law into the Israeli legal 
system is of great and undisputed importance both for the 
benefit of Israeli law and for the benefit of the development 
of Jewish law itself. The best and most accessible means avail- 
able to judges, attorneys, and law students is by way of judicial 
decisions of the various courts. It should be noted that judg- 
ments which incorporate Jewish law are now translated into 
the English language, and this project will contribute to the 
increasing accessibility of Jewish law in a great many countries. 
Indeed, in the course of the updates that have been made to 
this edition of the Encyclopaedia Judaica, most of the entries 
have been enriched by the addition of examples from case 
law, integrating principles of Jewish law, and these have been 
incorporated into the new entries. See, for example, *Major- 
ity Rule, *Legal Person, *Extradition, *Evidence, *Medicine 
and Law, *Slander. 

Additional changes in the status of Jewish law in the State 
of Israel, beyond those which appear in the previous edition, 
shall be detailed below. 


INFLUENCE OF ISRAELI LAW ON JEWISH LAW. In the rela- 
tionship between Jewish law and Israeli law, there is also influ- 
ence in the opposite direction, i.e., the influence of Israeli law 
on Jewish law. The Supreme Court first dealt with this matter 
in the Wilozni case (HC 323/81 Wilozni v. Rabbinical Court of 
Appeals, PD 36(2) 733). The petitioner requested the Court to 
annul the decision of the Rabbinical Court of Appeals, which 
ruled that the petitioner must leave the apartment in which he 
continued to reside alone after his wife had left it owing to the 
husband's violent behavior, following a judgment for divorce. 
According to the petitioner, the Rabbinical Court should have 
ruled that the apartment was regarded as property occupied 
by the husband, pursuant to the Tenants Protection Law (Con- 
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solidated Version), 5732 — 1972, and should therefore be sold 
as occupied property, and not as vacant property, as ruled by 
the Rabbinical Court of Appeals. The Rabbinical Court had 
determined that its ruling was consistent with the provisions 
of the above-mentioned tenant protection legislation, “which 
is given halakhic validity like any sitomta (i.e., customary prac- 
tice) or masi’in al kizatan (i.e., communal enactment).” The 
Supreme Court (Justice Menachem Elon) relates to this point 
made by the Rabbinical Court and expands on the subject of 
the case law of the rabbinical courts and its tendency to adopt 
principles of law from the general legal system in many cases, 
and the various methods used for adopting such principles. 
The first method is based on the principle that “the law of the 
state is the law” (see: *Dina de-Malkhuta Dina), according to 
which the rabbinical courts have given effect to different kinds 
of legal transactions even where these would not be valid un- 
der Jewish law. When the principle of “dina de-malkhuta dina” 
is applied, a rule of the general legal system is given binding 
force, although the latter does not become part of Jewish law. 
Rules of other legal systems are incorporated into the Jewish 
legal system “by means of the legal source of custom; when the 
public acts in accordance with some legal norm, that norm is 
in certain circumstances recognized as part of the Jewish le- 
gal system, and it may be valid even if it is contrary to a par- 
ticular regulation of Jewish civil law” (p. 741; see *Minhag). 
The second means for the absorption of the general law into 
Jewish law is by way of takkanot ha-kahal (communal enact- 
ments), according to which the community legislates, via its 
representatives, various enactments which become a part of 
Jewish law. The Talmud refers to this as “masi’in al kizatan” 
(i.e. communal enactment, lit: “the townspeople may impose 
penalties for breach of their enactments”; see: *Takkanot ha- 
Kahal). Justice Elon stresses that “there is a special, funda- 
mental character to the relationship between the Jewish legal 
system and the general legal system of Israel, in accordance 
with the principle of masi’in al kizatan. Under this principle, 
various laws in the area of civil, criminal, and public law of 
the general legal system may actually become part and parcel 
of the Jewish legal system - in the broad sense of this con- 
cept - and not merely recognized by it, as was the case under 
the principle of dina de-malkhuta dina, nor simply absorbed 
by it, as was the case with custom” (p. 742). Justice Elon notes 
the uniqueness of this judgment, which ruled that the provi- 
sions of civil legislation (i.e., the Tenants Protection Law) are 
recognized as part of the case law of the rabbinical courts, not 
only by virtue of custom, but also under the rule of masi’in al 
kizatan. The implication, in this context, is that the Members 
of Knesset, elected by the public, who enact Knesset legisla- 
tion, are capable of promulgating regulations for the benefit 
of the public, and that these regulations become part of Jewish 
law, and were even created as part of the Jewish legal system, 
“in the broad sense of this concept.” 

In addition to the aforementioned example from sec- 
tion 33 of the Tenants Protection Law, other laws as well have 
had an impact on Jewish law. Thus, for example, the arrange- 
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ment in respect of cooperative houses appearing in the Land 
Law, 5729 — 1969, was recognized by the rabbinical courts. 
This, notwithstanding that this arrangement regulates the in- 
terrelationships between all the apartment owners, a subject 
already governed by detailed regulations in Jewish law which 
differ from those prescribed by the relevant sections in the 
Tenants Protection Law, which came to resolve a public prob- 
lem of poor housing and does not contradict specific arrange- 
ments prescribed in this regard in Jewish law. 

A further example is the recognition of the validity of 
the arrangement for the transfer of rights in land. Accord- 
ing to section 7 of the Land Law, 5729 — 1969, in rem rights in 
immovable property are only transferred via registration in 
the Land Registry. By contrast, according to Jewish law such 
rights pass at the time of payment, and in a locale where it is 
conventional for property transactions to be executed solely 
via a written document, the rights pass under the terms of 
the deed. Notwithstanding this difference between Jewish law 
and Israeli law, many authorities have ruled, on the basis of 
the principle of “dina de-malkhuta dina” and “minhag ha-me- 
dinah” (custom of the state), that proprietary rights - in rem 
rights in land — pass, in general, upon their registration in the 
Land Registry, as prescribed by Israeli law. (On the differences 
between the halakhic authorities in this regard, see further the 
article of D. Frimer, bibliography, ad. loc.) 


THE RABBINICAL CourRTS. As stated earlier, the rabbinical 
courts must rule in accordance with Jewish law, and pursuant 
to the general provisions of the general law which expressly 
apply to them. According to Justice Aharon Barak in the Bavli 
case (HC 1000/92 Bavli v. Rabbinical Court of Appeals, PD 48(2) 
221; see also HC 3914/92 Lev v. Tel Aviv/Jaffa Regional Rabbini- 
cal Court, PD 48(2) 491, Justice Aharon Barak), the rabbini- 
cal courts are also obligated to rule in accordance with the 
general law, as interpreted in the rulings of the Supreme Court, 
on all matters which are not related to personal status, in the 
narrow sense of this term. Pursuant to this principle, Justice 
Barak determined that the rabbinical courts are obligated to 
apply the “presumption of joint property,” as developed by rul- 
ings of the Supreme Court, in respect of matrimonial property 
(see *Matrimonial Property). This approach was criticized by 
Justice Menachem Elon and by additional scholars, who held 
that no change should be made from the original law, which 
was that the rabbinical courts are obligated to rule in accor- 
dance with the Jewish law and in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the general law that are expressly applied to them by 
the legislator. Elon held that the rabbinical courts must rule 
according to Jewish law, just as rabbinical courts have ruled in 
accordance with Jewish law throughout the generations. In- 
tervention in the principle of adjudication in accordance with 
Jewish law is a power reserved for the legislator, after having 
obtained the consent of the representatives of the Jewish peo- 
ple, as occurred, for example, with the Women’s Equal Rights 
Law and the Rabbinical Courts (Jurisdiction) Law. Generally, 
the rabbinical court is not called upon to rule according to the 
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general law, nor is it able to do so, because its judges lack the 
requisite expertise. Justice Elon held that the Supreme Court’s 
intervention in the rulings of the rabbinical courts stymies 
the development of Jewish law, as developed by the rabbinical 
courts throughout the generations, because according to this 
precedent the need to turn to the rabbinical courts is limited 
only to matters of personal status, and does not enable Jewish 
law to develop in other branches of law. In addition, Justice 
Elon held that this ruling creates needless tension between the 
civil courts and the rabbinical courts, who will find it difficult, 
and rightfully so, to accept such a broad encroachment upon 
their authority and freedom of action. 

Regarding the presumption of joint property, Justice 
Elon opined that the rabbinical courts were under a duty to 
adopt this presumption as part of Jewish law, whether by way 
of regulation (see *Takkanot) or whether by other means con- 
ventionally used in Jewish law, but not in accordance with the 
binding precedent of the Supreme Court (see Bibliography, 
M. Elon, “These Are Obiter Dicta...”). Opinions are divided 
among the judges of the rabbinical court as to the possibil- 
ity of adopting the presumption of joint property as part of 
Jewish law (see *Dina de-Malkhuta Dina). With regard to a 
husband's right to enjoy the proceeds of his wife’s usufruct 
property, the law has now been amended, entitling the court 
to take account of the wife’s income from usufruct property, 
when determining the amount of maintenance which the hus- 
band owes to her (see *Husband and Wife). 


[Menachem Elon (24 ed.)] 
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MI-SINAI NIGGUNIM (Heb.-Yid. °2°07) 73933 ,D"a] “Melo- 
dies from Mt. Sinai”), Hebrew term for a traditional group of 
cantorial melodies sung in the Ashkenazi synagogues of both 
East and West European rite and regarded as obligatory, and 
for which no other melody may be substituted. Located at 
those points in the service where the liturgical and emotional 
elements join in equal force, the Mi-Sinai tunes may be called 
the heart of Ashkenazi synagogue song. 

Mi-Sinai is an abbreviated form of *Halakhah le-Moshe 
mi-Sinai, referring to an ordinance going back to Moses, who 
received it on Mt. Sinai. The term was connected with biblical 
chant in the 12" century (Sefer Hasidim, ed. Wistinezki-Frei- 
mann $"); its present application is due to A.Z. *Idelsohn. In 
cantorial circles, the Mi-Sinai melodies are called “Tunes of 
our Rabbi Maharil” (erroneously, also Maharal), or, in Eastern 
Europe, skarbowe niggunim (Polish: “official” tunes). 

The family of Mi-Sinai tunes includes about ten solemn 
compositions that are associated mainly with prayers of the 
Penitential Days (see ex. 1-7). The exact scope cannot be de- 
termined precisely, since the tradition is not unanimous and 
was never codified authoritatively. The distinctive features of 


Panitential Feasts (in general) 


MI-SINAI NIGGUNIM 


the melodies are as follows: they must belong to the common 
patrimony of the Eastern and Western Ashkenazi rites; must 
invariably be found in their proper liturgical place; and must 
exhibit a special musical structure (see below). Accordingly, 
ancient psalmodies such as *Akdamut Millin, or the many 
melodies designated as “ancient” by the 19" century compil- 
ers, and well-known hymn melodies (e.g., *Eli Ziyyon) do not 
belong to this category. A close examination reveals that they 
do not entirely comply with the conditions, and no hazzan 
would count them among the Mi-Sinai tunes. However, there 
still remain some border cases which are classified differently 
by different writers. 

The usual concept of “melody” as an indivisible unit is 
not applicable to the Mi-Sinai niggunim. They are real com- 
positions built of several sections (“movements”) of individ- 
ual character. These are often fitted to the divisions of the text 
(e.g., the *Kaddish), but may also be constructed on an inde- 
pendent plan (e.g., the *Kol Nidrei tune). In general, the first 
section is individual and characteristic of the specific tune; 
the following ones may include motives or entire themes of 
other niggunim, thereby creating a “family likeness” among the 
members of this group. Every section contains one or more 
“themes,” which are composed of short motives (see music 
examples of *Aleinu; *Avodah). The order of these themes is 
usually constant, distinguishing this music clearly from the 
*nusah style. An important feature is the plasticity of themes 
and motives, which allows for their easy adaptation to a wide 
range of texts. Still more characteristic is the liberty granted 
to the performer to shape the music by himself; tradition pre- 
scribes only the approximate layout and motivic profile - an 
“idea” which the singer must realize in sounds. This chal- 
lenge to creative improvisation recalls principles governing 
Oriental music and exceeds by far the freedom of embellish- 
ment in older European art. Therefore one should not expect 
to discover the archetype of any Mi-Sinai tune, for there exist 
only numerous “realizations” of a certain mental image (cf. 
*Maqam). Other Oriental features are the free rhythm, which 
cannot be fitted to regular bars without distortion, and the 
rich and fluent coloratura adorning it. Tonality is modal (to- 
day with a bias to major and minor); *Shtayger scales occur, 
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MISKOLC 


but are not maintained rigorously (ex. 1, no. 3; see full version 
in *Music, ex. 30). 

In East Ashkenazi tradition, the bond between music and 
text has been loosened: entire sections may be sung without 
words. Certain themes, still found in the earlier Western no- 
tated documents, have become lost, and others changed their 
places in the established order. As a result those themes or sec- 
tions which were preserved came to be repeated in order to 
provide for the full text. This regressive evolution in the East 
was apparently caused by the early displacement of these com- 
munities from the birthplace and centers of Mi-Sinai song. 
The Western hazzanim, on the other hand, developed exten- 
sive and elaborate compositions from the original tunes. Such 
“Fantasias” were in fashion from about 1750 to 1850. 

That the musical ideas and outlines of the Mi-Sinai nig- 
gunim originated in the Middle Ages can be concluded from 
musical evidence, a few references in literature, and, above 
all, the fact that they are found in two Ashkenazi rites, which 
separated early in their history. It may be supposed that the 
sufferings during Crusader times made Ashkenazi Jewry ripe 
for expressing in music the deep feelings that emanate from 
these melodies. Their character and profound musicality also 
attracted gentile composers, such as Max Bruch (Kol Nidrei, 
op. 47) and Maurice Ravel (Kaddish, 1914); their confronta- 
tion with the idioms of contemporary music is demonstrated 
in A. *Schoenberg’s Kol Nidrei (1938). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.Z. Idelsohn, in: Zeitschrift fuer Musikwis- 
senschaft, 8 (1926), 449-72; H. Avenary, in: Yuval, 1 (1968), 65-85. 

[Hanoch Avenary] 


MISKOLC, town in N.E. Hungary. Jews attended the Mis- 
kolc fairs at the beginning of the 18 century, and the first 
Jewish settlers earned their livelihood from the sale of alco- 
holic beverages. In 1717 the municipal council sought to expel 
them but reconsidered its attitude in 1728 and granted them 
the right to sell at the market. The number of Jews gradually 
increased, supplanting the Greek merchants from Macedonia. 
In 1765 several Jews owned houses. They enjoyed judicial in- 
dependence and were authorized to impose fines and corporal 
punishment. Early in the 19"* century there were two rabbis 
in the community. Many Jews acquired houses and land, but 
the majority engaged in commerce and crafts. When the lo- 
cal guild excluded Jews from membership in the unions, the 
Jews organized their own guild. The cemetery, dating from 
1759, was still in use in 1970. The first synagogue was erected 
in 1765. The Great Synagogue was built in 1861; it was here 
that a choir, which aroused violent reactions on the part of 
the Orthodox, appeared for the first time. In 1870 the com- 
munity joined the Neologians (see *Neology), but in 1875 a 
single Orthodox community was formed. 

The educational institutions were among the most devel- 
oped and ramified throughout the country. There were three 
yeshivot, an elementary school, two sub-secondary schools, 
and the only seminary for female teachers in Hungary. The 
Hasidim established a separate elementary school. In the 
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course of time the percentage of Jews of the general popula- 
tion became the highest in Hungary (around 20%), number- 
ing 1,096 in 1840, 3,412 in 1857; 4,117 in 1880, 10,029 in 1910, 
and 11,300 in 1920. 


Holocaust Period and After 

In 1941, when there were 10,428 Jews in the town, 500 were 
deported to the German-occupied part of Poland for alleged 
irregularities in their nationality, and were murdered in *Ka- 
menets-Podolski. Large numbers of youths, as well as elderly 
people, were conscripted into labor battalions and taken to 
the Ukrainian front, where most of them were exterminated. 
After the German occupation of Hungary (March 19, 1944) 
the Jews of the town, about 10,000 in number, were deported 
to *Auschwitz; only 400 of them survived. 

After the liberation Miskolc became an important transit 
center for those who returned from the concentration camps. 
The elementary school was reopened and existed until the na- 
tionalization of elementary schools (1948). The reconstituted 
community had 2,353 members in 1946 but dropped to around 
300 in the 1970s as most left for Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Halmay and A. Leszik, Miskolc (1929); 
Miskolci zsid6 élet, 1 (1948); Uj Elet, 23 no. 7 (1968), 4; 24, no. 20 
(1969), 1; E. Laszld, in: R-L. Braham (ed.), Hungarian Jewish Studies, 


2 (1969), 137-82. 
[Laszlo Harsanyi] 


MISREPHOTH-MAIM (Heb. 0°79 nip), one of the far- 
thest limits of the flight of the Canaanites after defeat by the 
waters of Merom (Josh. 11:8) and a boundary of the Sido- 
nians (Josh. 13:6). Some scholars suggest reading Misrefot 
mi-Yam (“at the sea,’ ie., on the west). It may be mentioned 
in the Egyptian Execration texts, dating to approximately 
1800 B.C.E., as ‘isrp’i, which appears beside Achsaph. Abel 
and others identified it with Khirbat al-Mushayrifa, near Rosh 
ha-Nikrah. This site was partly excavated in 1951 by Miriam 
Tadmor and M. Prausnitz, and remains dating to the early 
Bronze Age, including a wall of early Bronze 11-111, and to 
middle Bronze Age I, were uncovered. However, the site did 
not yield remains of the late Bronze Age, which corresponds 
to the time of the biblical descriptions. Recently, Aharoni sug- 
gested that it is not the name of a city, but a definition of the 
border of Sidon, which may be identified with the outlet of 
the Litani River. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Prausnitz, in: Atigot, 1 (1955), 139 ff; Tadmor 
and Prausnitz, ibid., 2 (1959), 72ff.; Abel, Géog, 2 (1938), 388; Aharoni, 
Land, index; M. Noth, Das Buch Josua (1938), 43. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


MISSISSIPPI, southern state of the U.S. The 2001 Jewish pop- 
ulation of Mississippi was 1,500 out of a total of 2,849,000, and 
has been in decline for several decades. Jews settled along the 
Gulf of Mexico from earliest times; they came via Mobile, Ala- 
bama, and New Orleans, Louisiana. There are extant records of 
their early presence in what is now Biloxi, on the Gulf Coast, 
and Natchez, on the Mississippi River. By the 1830s these com- 
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ARAMAIC 


lack of vocalization (except in biblical Aramaic) and defective 
spelling (with sparse use of 1 and ° as matres lectionis) make 
it difficult to establish the definite structure of this Aramaic 
dialect. The plural suffix of the masculine noun and participle 
is usually spelled defectively without the °, e.g., 122%) = P29 
“kings.” The rather free word order of biblical Aramaic obtains 
also in Elephantine Aramaic; however in Elephantine deeds 
it tends to be: predicate, subject, object. The same is true of 
Ancient Aramaic. 


The Aramaic of the Driver Documents 

These documents come from the eastern parts of the Persian 
Empire and exhibit some traits typical of Late Aramaic dialects 
which originated and flourished in the very same regions cen- 
turies later. The characteristics common to the Driver docu- 
ments and to Late Eastern Aramaic dialects are (1) free word 
order (see above Biblical Aramaic and Elephantine); (2) many 
borrowings from the Persian; (3) the appearance for the first 
time of the construction °? yen (“I have heard”), the passive 
participle + 9 + possessive suffix (due to Persian influence) 
eventually led to an entirely different verbal system in Eastern 
Aramaic which is in use in Neo-Aramaic still today. The con- 
struction was discovered later in other texts as well. 


ANCIENT ARAMAIC 


There are differences between the various documents, particu- 
larly in the HDD and pNMw inscriptions, which represent an 
earlier dialect. In the old inscriptions (cf. Elephantine) an orig- 
inal dis substituted by a1 (378)—7NX in Aramaic, IX “to grasp” 
in Hebrew; an original t is transcribed by a 3 (X3°2)-Nv*P in 
Aramaic, y??7 (“the summer”) in Hebrew; an original d is 
transcribed by a j? = y in Aramaic, e.g., X/?7¥; an original t is 
transcribed as Y = Nin Aramaic, e.g., TWN = TNX (“Assyria”). 
Despite these spelling variations, it cannot be said that the 
Proto-Semitic consonants d, t, d, t changed into 1,3 ,/? ,W, but, 
in the absence of other more suitable consonants, they served 
to indicate these ancient phonemes. It seems that in the HDD 
and in the pyMw documents (as in literary Arabic in the sin- 
gular) the case endings were retained in the plural. It should 
be noted that in parts of the Sefire documents, the indepen- 
dent infinitive was found to have a similar usage to that of the 
Hebrew (for emphasis). This is unknown in the Aramaic dia- 
lects (except for that of the Onkelos translation). In the Tell 
Fekherye inscription t is represented by o and the infinitive 
of Peal is 20721 (cf. 2p in Sefire). 


OFFICIAL ARAMAIC 


When Aramaic documents began to be discovered in Asia 
Minor, Egypt, etc. (ie., in countries that had never been in- 
habited by Arameans), it became clear that Aramaic had been 
an official language in the Persian Empire and that to some 
extent it had been a lingua franca. Aramaic apparently was 
also the lingua franca of the Assyrian Empire. Thus King He- 
zekiah’s ambassadors implore the Assyrian commander Rab- 
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Shakeh, “Speak, I pray thee, to thy servants in the Aramean 
language” (i.e., rather than in Hebrew or in Assyrian; Isa. 36:11; 
1 Kings 18:26). This status of Aramaic is also reflected by the 
fact that the Nabateans, and the Palmyreans, who were Arabs 
and therefore not likely to use Aramaic as a spoken language, 
nevertheless wrote their inscriptions (mainly from the first 
century C.£.) in an Aramaic still based on Official Aramaic 
(see Middle Aramaic). This also explains why Pahlavi (Middle 
Persian), which was the official tongue in Persia during the 
Sassanian dynasty, destroyed by the Arab conquest, employed 
Aramaic in written ideograms (the words were written in Ara- 
maic, but read as Persian; cf. the English “e.g.”” which stands 
for the Latin exempla gratia but reads “for instance”). Some 
of these ideograms go back to Official Aramaic of the days of 
the first Persian kings. Forms that originated in Official Ara- 
maic can also be found in Jewish legal deeds that go back to 
the time of the Talmud and the *geonim. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE ARAMAIC 
PASSAGES IN EZRA AND DANIEL 


S.R. Driver was the first to maintain that Aramaic portions of 
Ezra and Daniel were written neither in the Aramaic of the 
fifth and sixth centuries B.c.£. nor in Eastern Aramaic (where 
they were purported to have come from). Accordingly, he 
claims that these documents in Ezra must be forgeries. On 
a basis of comparison with (mainly) the Elephantine texts, 
the same conclusion was arrived at regarding the Aramaic 
chapters in Daniel. H.H. Schaeder, however, established that 
the differences between the Elephantine Aramaic and bibli- 
cal Aramaic are mainly in the spelling and that in Jerusalem 
a “modernization” in the spelling of biblical Aramaic had oc- 
curred. This modernization accounts for the differences; con- 
sequently there is no basis for the assumption of a forgery. 
Furthermore, it was clarified that at that period many of the 
characteristics that distinguish Western Aramaic and Eastern 
Aramaic, dialects of a later period, were not yet in existence. 
Therefore, neither the date nor the origin of these chapters 
can be determined. But the free word order possibly points 
to an Eastern origin. 


THE INFLUENCE OF ARAMAIC ON BIBLICAL HEBREW 


This influence is mainly prevalent in the vocabulary, mor- 
phology, and possibly in the syntax of biblical Hebrew. How- 
ever, both the dating and the extent of this influence have not 
yet been sufficiently determined. In the early biblical books, 
certain roots and grammatical forms which deviate from the 
standard are not to be regarded as Aramaisms, but rather as 
representing a common heritage which in Hebrew had sur- 
vived mainly in poetry and in Aramaic in the everyday (spo- 
ken) language. Among these words are NX “came” (Deut. 
33:2), (1) NIX (Deut. 32:36; instead of the standard Hebrew 
mtx). However, N2W) (instead of 13W) in Ezekiel 46:17, a book 
replete with Aramaisms) goes back to Aramaic. It is therefore 
possible that a certain word or form appearing in an early 
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munities had Jewish cemeteries. High cotton prices, cheap 
land, and steamboat traffic stimulated population expansion, 
bringing a considerable number of Jews from Germany and 
Alsace who made a living as peddlers and small storekeepers. 
The first congregations formed in the state were in Natchez 
and Vicksburg in the early 1840s, both trading towns on the 
Mississippi River. Although their total number at the begin- 
ning of the Civil War (1861) is unknown, between 200 and 300 
served in the Confederate armies. The later Eastern European 
Jewish migration increased the settlement in the state, partic- 
ularly in the cotton-growing region of the Delta, where Jew- 
ish merchants settled in small towns throughout the region. 
In 1937, Jews lived in 46 different communities in the Missis- 
sippi Delta alone. In many of these towns, Jewish-owned stores 
dominated main street. The state's reforestation program and 
aggressive industrialization have brought in branch operations 
from the North, particularly in clothing and wood products. 
Many have absentee Jewish ownership. Since the mid-1950s 
there has been a steady decline in the Jewish population. The 
turmoil over civil rights slowed the pace of newcomers, while 
much of the state’s Jewish youth left for higher education and 
did not return. The high-tech Sunbelt boom that has attracted 
many Jews to the South has largely passed over Mississippi. 
Chain store expansion into the state has led to the disappear- 
ance of family-owned enterprises and a consequent loss in Jew- 
ish numbers. The exception is Jackson, the capital city, which 
has become a regional center for education, law, and medicine 
providing employment for Jewish professionals. 

Mississippi Jewish communities are synagogue oriented. 
Most of the Jews in isolated communities maintain member- 
ship in the nearest congregation. In 1936 the state’s synagogues 
reported a total membership of 2,897, with six resident rabbis. 
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In 1970 there were eight rabbis and 20 synagogue structures, 
several of the latter used infrequently or not at all. In 2005, 
there were 13 congregations, though most were small and in 
decline; only two, Jackson's Beth Israel and Hattiesburg’s Bnai 
Israel, had a full-time rabbi. Despite this, the majority con- 
tinued to hold regular Shabbat services with lay leaders, rab- 
binic students, or visiting retired rabbis. Reform congregations 
in the state include: Adath Israel in Cleveland; B’nai Israel, 
Natchez; Beth Israel, Jackson; Hebrew Union Congregation, 
Greenville; Beth Israel, Meridian; Anshe Chesed, Vicksburg; 
B’nai Israel, Columbus; B’nai Israel, Hattiesburg; and Beth El, 
Lexington. Unaffiliated congregations include B’nai Israel in 
Tupelo and Beth Shalom in Oxford. Congregation Beth Israel 
in Biloxi is Conservative while Ahavath Rayim in Greenwood 
is nominally Orthodox. The Mississippi Assembly of Jewish 
Congregations, founded in 1955 by the Jackson rabbi, dis- 
solved about ten years later. Fewer than five Jews have been 
members of the state legislature in the 20'" century, and no 
Jew has achieved statewide prominence in politics. Jews have 
had a greater impact on local politics, with 21 Jews serving as 
mayor of 16 different towns, including “Mayor for Life” Wil- 
liam Sklar, who served as mayor of Louise for 25 years, and 
Sam Rosenthal, mayor of Rolling Fork for 40 years. Jews have 
held presidential offices in statewide business, professional, 
and welfare organizations. During the Civil Rights era, two of 
the state’s rabbis, Charles Mantinband and Perry E. Nussbaum, 
achieved various degrees of prominence for their efforts on 
behalf of racial equality. They pioneered in the development 
of local and statewide organizations that sought a peaceful 
resolution to the civil rights struggle. Mantinband occupied 
Hattiesburg’s B’nai Israel pulpit from 1952 to 1963, when he 
moved to Longview, Texas. Nussbaum served in Jackson from 
1954 to 1973. He took on the unofficial role of “prison chaplain” 
to the “Freedom Riders” of all creeds and races by traveling 
to Parchman State Penitentiary each week and writing nu- 
merous letters to Northern Jewish parents letting them know 
that their children were okay. Nussbaum was also among the 
founders of the state's Committee of Concern, which raised 
funds to rebuild burned black churches. His newly dedicated 
fourth synagogue edifice was dynamited by members of the 
Ku Klux Klan in September 1967. Two months later his home 
was severely damaged by a similar device. The same group 
dynamited Meridian’s new synagogue in May of 1968. Jews in 
Jackson and Meridian raised money to pay an FBI informant, 
who revealed a plot to bomb the home of Meyer Davidson, 
a prominent Jewish community leader in Meridian. After a 
police stakeout of Davidson’s home, one of the assailants was 
killed while the other was captured. These bombings pro- 
duced expressions of outrage from state officials and an out- 
pouring of support for the Jewish communities of Jackson 
and Meridian. These attacks were a turning point of sorts as 
many whites came to realize that the violent tactics of “mas- 
sive resistance” had gone too far. It was time for Mississippi 
to change, and Jews have been in the forefront in building a 
new integrated society. 
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Although they have always been a tiny minority of the 
state's population, Mississippi Jews have worked hard to pre- 
serve and pass on their traditions. In 1970, after years of ef- 
fort, Jewish leaders of the region opened the Henry S. Jacobs 
Camp for Living Judaism in Utica. In 1986, camp director 
Macy B. Hart created the Museum of the Southern Jewish Ex- 
perience, which now has branches in Utica and Natchez. In 
2000, the museum became the Goldring/Woldenberg Insti- 
tute of Southern Jewish Life, based in Jackson, which works 
to preserve and document the practice, culture, and legacy of 
Judaism in the South. 

In August 2005 Hurricane Katrina badly damaged the 
Congregation Beth Israel Synagogue, two blocks from the 
Mississippi Gulf Coast in Biloxi. Other synagogues in Mis- 
sissippi were also damaged. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L.E. Turitz and E. Turitz, Jews in Early Mis- 
sissippi (1983); J. Nelson, Terror in the Night: The Klan’s Campaign 
Against the Jews (1993); United States, Work Projects Administration, 
The Mississippi Historical Records Survey Project, Inventory of the 
Church and Synagogue Archives of Mississippi: Jewish Congregations 
and Organizations (1940). 


[Perry E. Nussbaum / Stuart Rockoff (2"¢ ed.)] 


MISSOURL, state located in the central part of the United 
States. The Jewish population of Missouri in 2001 was 62,500, 
out of a general population of 5,603,000 with almost all Jews 
living in the *St. Louis (54,000) and *Kansas City (7,100 on the 
Missouri side) metropolitan areas. About 1,600 Jews live in at 
least 27 smaller towns, in eight of which there are congrega- 
tions. There are communities in Columbia (400), Joplin (100), 
St. Joseph (265), and Springfield (300), and 12 synagogues in 
parts of the state other than the two major centers. 

Jews were legally admitted into the area of Missouri with 
the Louisiana Purchase in 1803. The first known Jewish Mis- 
sourian was Ezekiel Block, a slave owner who was part of a 
traditionally oriented family which gradually left Schwihau, 
Bohemia, between 1796 and 1850. At least 23 family members 
settled in Troy, Perryville, and mainly Cape Girardeau, Lou- 
isiana, and St. Louis. They engaged primarily in merchan- 
dising, but one also became a lawyer and another became a 
mill owner and an insurance company resident. Most even- 
tually married Christians. However, one married into the 
Philipson family of St. Louis, the first Jewish family in that 
town. 

By 1837 St. Louis had a minyan and, although the city 
had less than 100 Jews, a cemetery was founded in 1840 and 
a congregation in 1841. By mid-century the Jewish popula- 
tion in St. Louis increased to between 600 and 700 due to the 
German immigration of 1848-53, which also led to a Jewish 
influx into St. Joseph and Kansas City where congregations 
were established in 1860 and 1870 respectively. Congregations 
were established in the mid-1880s in the state capital, Jeffer- 
son City, and by 1905 in both Springfield (south-central) and 
Joplin (southwest). By 1950 regular services were being held 
at University of Missouri Hillel in Columbia, Fort Leonard 
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Wood, and in Cape Girardeau (southeast). In 1948 Eddie Ja- 
cobson, a once failed Missouri Jewish merchant, played a 
role - whose importance is a matter of dispute - when he ap- 
proached his former partner Harry S Truman and pressed for 
the recognition of the State of Israel. By the early 1960s the 
Jews of Sedalia (west-central) had organized their own con- 
gregation. Two of the most popular organizations in outstate 
Missouri are B’nai B'rith and Anti-Defamation League. Wash- 
ington University had a fine Judaic studies program. Steven 
Schwarczchild taught there for a generation and Hillel Kieval 
was the Gloria M. Goldstein Professor of Jewish Thought. The 
University of Missouri had an active Hillel program. The St. 
Louis Jewish Light was the Jewish publication for the St. Louis 
area. Kansas City, Missouri, was covered by the Kansas City 
Jewish Chronicle, which was based in Kansas. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: AJHSP (1914), index; D.I. Makovsky, The Phil- 
ipsons; the First Jewish Settlers in St. Louis 1807-1858 (1958); S. Bow- 
man, Tribute to Isidore Busch (1920). 
[Donald J. Makovsky] 


MISTAKE. A legal transaction requires that the “making 
up of the mind” (or the conclusive intention of the parties to 
close the bargain — gemirat ha-daat) be demonstrated (see 
*Acquisition, Modes of). When it is apparent that one of the 
parties lacked such conclusive intention, the transaction may 
be voided, but only at the instance of that party. One of the 
factors showing that the required conclusive intention was 
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missing is mistake, whether caused by the mistaken party 
himself or by the other party, whether willfully or uninten- 
tionally or whether relating to the subject matter of the trans- 
action, its price, or any other aspect of the transaction. In all 
these cases the mistaken party is allowed to withdraw from 
the transaction, provided that the mistake is outwardly and 
objectively revealed, and not ofa subjective nature only, even 
if it can be proved. 

The contracts of *sale and *marriage exemplify the rules 
of mistake in Jewish law. An error as to price is generally 
termed onaah (overreaching), but when relating to the sub- 
ject matter or any other aspect of the transaction it is termed 
mikkah taut (mistake). If the mistake is common to both par- 
ties the contract is voidable at the instance of either of them, 
otherwise it is voidable only at the instance of the mistaken 
party (Maim., Yad, Mekhirah 17:1-2). If however the latter 
consented to the transaction as actually carried out, such 
consent being demonstrated by him either explicitly or by his 
subsequent use of the subject matter of the transaction with 
knowledge of the mistake (ibid. 15:3), he may not withdraw 
from the transaction, even though it does not accord with his 
original intention. Since the test for mistake is an objective 
one, the transaction will be voidable only if the majority of 
those of a particular place and time would consider it mate- 
rial, so that one would generally be expected to refuse to ac- 
cept the property sold if the true position were made known 
(ibid. 15:5). Thus, if bad wheat is sold as good, ie., a mistake 
as to quality, the purchaser may withdraw. Similarly the seller 
may withdraw if he purported to sell bad wheat, which is in 
fact found to be good. If the mistake concerns the nature of 
the object sold, e.g., when a person sells dark-colored wheat 
which is found to be white, or olive wood that turns out to be 
sycamore, both parties may withdraw since this is not what 
was agreed upon (ibid. 17:1-2). Similarly the discovery of a 
defect in the property sold entitles the purchaser to void the 
transaction, provided that he has not waived such right by his 
interim use of the property (ibid. 15:3). The purchaser retains 
the right even if the seller mentioned the defect at the time 
the transaction was negotiated, but did so in a manner that 
would not normally be taken as revealing the true existence of 
the defect. An example of this kind of mistake would be if the 
seller declares, “this cow is blind, lame, given to biting, and to 
lying down under a load,’ and it is found to have one or other 
of these latter two defects but is neither blind nor lame, since 
the purchaser naturally assumed that the latter defects were 
as nonexistent as the two former ones (ibid. 15:7-8). 


[Shalom Albeck] 


Unexpressed Intentions 

The Talmud determines that for non-conformity with the par- 
ties’ intentions to be regarded as a mistake, there must be an 
expression and disclosure of the intention; it is not sufficient 
for the error to arise as a result of unspoken intentions. The 
rule formulated by the amoraim was that: “devarim she-ba-lev 
einam devarim” (lit: “words of the heart” [unexpressed words], 
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are not words” (Kid. 49b). The rationale for this rule is that 
when the mistake is the consequence of the person's mislead- 
ing himself, by keeping his thoughts to himself and not shar- 
ing them with the other party, the misunderstanding is not 
considered a mistake (Tosafot Rif ha-Zaken, ad loc.). However, 
there is a category of facts that need not be expressed, where 
one can presume that the parties understood each other (um- 
dana mukhahat = presumption of common sense; see: *Evi- 
dence; *Hazakah). In reliance on this principle, the court can 
determine which facts can be presumed [even when unex- 
pressed], because they constitute “information known and 
understood by everyone” (Ran on Rif, Kid. 20b [Comm. on 
Rif]; Tos., Kid. 49b). 


Mistake in Motivation for Performing Transaction 

The Babylonian Talmud (Ket. 97a) records a discussion be- 
tween amoraim concerning a person with a specific motive 
for a particular sale, and who after its completion found out 
that the grounds for his motivation did not exist. Can this 
person, under these circumstances, annul the sale? The Tal- 
mud concludes that he can: “Ifa man sold [a plot of land] and 
[on concluding the sale] was no longer in need of money the 
sale may be withdrawn.” Nonetheless, according to halakhic 
rulings, this case of mistake, based on an unproven motive, 
is governed by the same rule that governs all other cases of 
mistake: namely that the transaction can only be voided if the 
seller formally stipulated that the transaction was conditional. 
Absent such an express stipulation, the seller’s intention would 
be considered unexpressed, as explained above (Rif, Ket. 56a; 
Yad, Mekhirah 11:8). 


Deceit 

An error by one party caused by or under the influence of 
another constitutes deceit. If this deceit is intentional, it con- 
stitutes a fraud or onaah (see *Onaah; *Fraud; *Theft and 
Robbery). Such a deceit is considered a transgression of the 
biblical prohibition: “When you make a sale to your fellow 
or make a purchase from the hand of your fellow, you shall 
not wrong one another” (Lev. 25:14). This prohibition does 
not only refer to fraud regarding the value of a sale, but also 
to any form of swindle as proscribed by the Torah (R. Moses 
di Trani, Kiryat Sefer, Mekhirah, 18). There is yet another ex- 
plicit prohibition regarding deceiving a purchaser in weights 
and measures: “You shall do no unrighteousness in judgment, 
in measure of length, weight, or volume. You shall have just 
scales, just weights, just dry measures, and just liquid mea- 
sures” (Lev. 19:35-36); and: “You shall not have in your house 
diverse weights and measures, a great and a small... For an 
abomination to the Lord your God are all who do such things, 
all who act corruptly” (Deut. 25:13-16). Talmudic literature 
extends this ruling of the prohibition of willfully defrauding 
others with weights and measures, to include the merchant's 
duty to ensure that his weights and measures are accurate. 
Thus, the Mishnah states (BB 88a) that weights and measure 
must be regularly cleaned from the residue that tends to set- 
tle and congeal therein, and the Talmud states that weights 
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must not be made of materials which corrode and wear away 
(ibid. 89b). 

The validity of a fraudulent sale is the same as that of a 
mistaken sale, and as in the case of an intentional deceit, the 
sale may be rescinded, as explained above. 

The laws of marriage provide an example of deceit which 
can result in the annulment of the transaction. The Rashba 
rules that where a person betrothed a woman using a cup (see 
*Marriage), but told her: “You are betrothed to me with this 
ring,’ and she accepted the cup, without noticing the object 
being handed to her — she is not betrothed, because he misled 
her, and even if the cup was worth more than the ring (Resp. 
Rashba, vol. 3, no. 1186). 

A person causing deceit, including deceit by failure to 
disclose, e.g., the seller’s silence when he knows that the buyer 
is making a mistake in a particular transaction (because the 
sale involves a defective item which was unnoticed by the 
buyer), is obligated to compensate the buyer. The Babylonian 
Talmud (BB 93b) records a dispute concerning a person who 
sold garden seeds that did not grow. In such a case, is the 
seller required to reimburse the buyer for the seeds alone, or 
also for the buyer’s expenses incurred during the unsuccess- 
ful planting, such as plowing expenses, hiring laborers to sow 
the field, etc. (Rashbam, ad loc.)? The particular talmudic pas- 
sage deals with a case where the seller was not aware that the 
seeds were defective. Yet, if the seller had been aware that they 
were defective and unable to sprout, the Talmud rules that he 
is also required to pay the buyer’s expenses. Thus, the Tur (HM 
232:20) cites the Rema’s ruling that: “One who purchases an 
item which is defective... if the seller knew of the defect he 
is even obligated to pay the expenses the buyer incurred, be- 
cause of the law of garmi” (see *Gerama and Garme); and the 
Shulhan Arukh rules accordingly (HM 232:21). 


Remedies Not Involving Rescission of Transaction 

When the defect (mistake) can be repaired or compensated 
for, the deceived party can only recover the cost of the repair 
or addition but not cancel the agreement. In the Babylonian 
Talmud, the amora, Rava, rules that: “anything sold by mea- 
sure, weight, or number... is returnable” (Kid. 42b). Maimo- 
nides rules as follows: “If a person sells a specific measure, 
weight, or number, and made an error, the aggrieved party 
may always void the sale ... For example, if someone sold 
nuts at the rate of 100 nuts per dinar, and there were only 
99 nuts, the sale is binding and even many years later the 
amount overcharged must be returned, ... because the trans- 
action was made in error...” (Yad, Mekhirah 15:1-2). Com- 
menting on these words, the Maggid Mishneh cites Ri Mi- 
gash’s ruling - that such a sale is valid and not void, and the 
seller must merely compensate the buyer for the exact sum he 
paid. This ruling applies even when the margin of error is 
more than a sixth of the real value, the sale is still binding 
and the seller need only make good on the discrepancy. The 
law of onaah does not apply in this case because onaah only 
applies when the deceit relates to the essence of the intrinsic 
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value and not to the quantities - their weight, size, or num- 
ber (ad loc.). 


Mistake in Knowledge of the Law 

Where a person performs a legal act relying on a legal pre- 
sumption stemming from his misunderstanding of the law, as 
in any case of a mistake, his act is revocable. This emerges from 
the opinion of the Sages cited in a baraita (Arakhin 5a), that 
states that a person who vows to give the fixed value of an in- 
fant less than a month old - for whom the Torah does not as- 
sign any value at all - “has said nothing” (i-e., the vow is mean- 
ingless). The Talmud clarifies that since his vow stems from 
an ignorance of the law there are no practical ramifications 
to the undertaking he assumed as a consequence of his mis- 
take. This is in contrast with an act of waiver (see *Mehilah) 
where a person's act is based on his misunderstanding of the 
law. Regarding a mistaken waiver the halakhic authorities are 
divided. Many contend that a mistaken waiver should be con- 
sidered valid. This was the ruling when a minor gave land as a 
gift - an act which has no legal effect, i.e., since the one giving 
the gift is a minor, the gift is revoked and the land returned 
to the minor. The purchaser need not pay for usufruct he has 
enjoyed from the property, because by giving it, the minor 
waived his right thereto, in his belief that he had given the 
land. Notwithstanding that this waiver originates in a mistake 
in the knowledge of the law - it is nonetheless regarded a valid 
waiver (Resp. attributed to Nahmanides, no. 2; Rashi, BM 66b; 
Resp. Rivash, 375). In contrast, other halakhic authorities rule 
that such a waiver, just like any other legal act which is invalid 
if performed as a result of a mistake of law, is not regarded 
as a waiver and has the status of any other legal act which is 
invalid if performed as a result of a mistake of law (Mahaneh 
Efrayim, Zekhiyah, 35; Shevut Yaakov, vol. 3, no. 173). 


Errors in Formulation and Drafting of Documents and 
Regulations 
The resolution of contradictions between an earlier part and a 
later part of the same deed is governed by two legal rules. The 
first - “one is always to be guided by the lower entry” (Mish., 
BB 10:2; Yad, Malveh ve-Loveh 27:14; Sh. Ar., HM 42:5) — 
determines that whatever appears at the end of the document 
is decisive and in cases of contradiction represents a retraction 
of what was previously stated in the document. Concurrently, 
when the application of this rule is not feasible, because it 
is obvious that what is stated at the end of the document is 
a mistake, and nota retraction, the guiding rule is that “holder 
of the deed is always at a disadvantage (i.e., weaker)” (Ket. 
83b; Yad, Malveh ve-Loveh 27:16). Similarly, if the “mistake” 
indicates that the undertaking party misunderstood the 
law, here, too, as detailed above, the rule that “holder of a 
deed is always at a disadvantage” applies (Resp. Maharik, no. 
94). 

Similarly, when a mistake is found in the wording of a 
communal regulation (see *Takkanot ha-Kahal), manifesting 
itself in contradictory provisions concerning the manner in 
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which public money is to be administered, the Rashba ruled 
that the latter sum is binding; this presumes that the latter 
sum constituted a retraction of the former sum (Resp. Rashba, 
vol. 3, no. 386). In another case of mistaken phraseology in 
a regulation affecting debts between two people, the Rashba 
ruled that “the claimant has the lower hand” This ruling re- 
lied both on the rule which states that “the burden of proof 
rests on the claimant” as well as on the fact that the regulation 
goes beyond the requirements of the law, and therefore in the 
case of doubt, the existing law is followed, and not the regu- 
lation (Resp. Rashba, vol. 3, no. 397). In yet another case the 
Rashba addressed the issue of an alleged error in the drafting 
of a regulation. The question was one of interpretation of a 
communal enactment concerning taxes, the objective of which 
was to enable a more extensive collection of taxes from the 
population. However, the wording of the enactment created 
a situation in which a particular citizen paid less than what 
he would have paid prior to the enactment. The community 
argued that the enactment should be interpreted in terms of 
its objective, i.e., its intent, even if this absolutely contradicts 
its explicit wording. The Rashba rejected their claim, ruling 
that the community’s claims were unexpressed intentions and 
as such had no legal weight (lit. “words in the heart are not 
words”); thus, the clear language of the enactment was bind- 
ing (Resp. Rashba, vol. 5, no. 282). 

For a detailed discussion on this topic, see *Interpreta- 
tion. 


Customs Based on a Mistaken Premise 
(See *Minhag, for the essence of a custom, the manner of its 
acceptance, and its validity.) As early as mishnaic times, cases 
are recorded where it became apparent that a particular cus- 
tom was based on a mistaken premise, and the custom was 
then annulled. The Mishnah describes a particular custom 
involving a matter concerning the Sabbath laws practiced in 
a synagogue in Tiberias, “until Rabban Gamaliel came with 
the Elders and forbade them to do so” (Er. 10:10). According 
to the explanation of Tosafot (Er. 101b), the reason for annul- 
ling the custom was that it was based on a mistaken premise. 
Elsewhere in the Talmud (Hul. 6b-7a), R. Judah ha-Nasi an- 
nulled the custom of separating tithes on fruits and vegetables 
grown in Beth She’an, after it became apparent to him - on the 
basis of testimony concerning R. Meir’s practice to eat even 
untithed fruits grown in that area — that Beth She’an had not 
been conquered by the Jews who returned from the Babylo- 
nian exile and was not sanctified by Ezra, such that the origin 
of the custom was based on a mistaken premise. 

In the third generation of amoraim of the Land of Israel, 
R. Avin set out a clear general ruling regarding the possibil- 
ity of canceling a custom which is the result of a mistake of 
fact. According to this ruling, if a stringent custom - a prohi- 
bition — had been enacted despite the clear knowledge that by 
“the letter of the law” the matter is permitted, the custom is 
valid, and may not be annulled. However, if the origin of the 
custom is based on a mistaken premise, then once the mistake 
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is discovered, the custom should be annulled and the prohibi- 
tion undone (TJ, Pes. 4:1; 30:4). 

In the post-talmudic period, the authorities discussed at 
length the annulment of a custom which originated in a mis- 
take of fact. In certain cases, in addition to the sharp attacks 
against customs that are referred to as “foolish customs,” if in- 
vestigation into a custom’s roots indicates its mistaken prem- 
ise, even if the custom was extremely widespread it was an- 
nulled, and if “this is not a custom which ought to be relied 
upon in matters involving financial outlay... the custom is a 
mistake and needs to be cancelled” (Resp. Rosh 55:10). 


The Law in the State of Israel 

The Contracts (General Part) Law, 5733 - 1973, contains provi- 
sions concerning mistake and deceit. Section 14 provides that 
a party may rescind a contract which was entered into in con- 
sequence of a mistake, whether of fact or of law, when it may 
be assumed that - but for the mistake - he would not have 
entered into the contract, and the other party knew or should 
have known this. When the other party did not know or need 
not have known this, the court may exercise its discretion. As 
in Jewish law, if the contract can be maintained by rectifying 
the mistake, provided the other party is prepared to rectify the 
mistake, then this course should be followed. 

Section 15 establishes that in a case of deceit, the contract 
may be rescinded, even if the deceit includes the non-disclo- 
sure of facts which the other party - by law, custom, or cir- 
cumstances — should have disclosed. 

The law emphasizes that a mistake as to the worthwhile- 
ness of a transaction does not constitute grounds for rescis- 
sion of the contract. 

[Menachem Elon (2"¢ ed.)] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gulak, Yesodei, 1 (1922), 63f.; 2 (1922), 156; 
Herzog, Instit, 2 (1939), 116-29. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Elon, Ha- 
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952; 982f.; 3:1182; 4:1645; M. Elon and B. Lifshitz, Mafteah ha-Sheelot 
ve-ha-Teshuvot shel Hakhmei Sefarad u-Zefon Afrikah (legal digest) 
(1986), 1:119; B. Lifshitz and E. Shochetman, Mafteah ha-Sheelot ve- 
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MITCHELL, YVONNE (1925-1979), British actress and 
writer. Born in London, Yvonne Mitchell made her adult debut 
in 1944 in Cradle Song, and subsequently acted in Shakespeare, 
Ibsen, Shaw, Turgenev, and Pirandello. Her own play, The Same 
Sky, won the Festival of Britain Prize in 1950. She made her New 
York debut in The Wall in 1960. Mitchell appeared in 11 films 
between 1949 and 1976, winning the BAFTA Best Actress award 
in 1955 for her role in The Divided Heart. Her best-known film 
was probably Woman in a Dressing-Gown (1963). Her novels 
include A Year in Time (1964) and The Family (1967). 
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MITHREDATH 


MITHREDATH (Heb. n71N7; Lxx, Mithradates), a popu- 
lar Persian name meaning “Given by Mithra,’ and borne by 
kings of Parthia and Pontus and a king of Armenia. The name 
Mithredath occurs in the Elephantine papyri (Cowley, Ara- 
maic, 26:2, 7; E.G. Kraeling, The Brooklyn Museum Aramaic 
Papyri (1953), 3:23b) and designates two individuals in the 
Bible. One is the treasurer whom Cyrus ordered to deliver the 
Temple vessels to Sheshbazzar, for return to Jerusalem (Ezra 
1:8). The other is an official who apparently wrote a letter to 
Artaxerxes I against Jerusalem (Ezra 4:7). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.A. Bowman, in: The Interpreter’s Bible, 3 
(1954), 574; 598-9; J.M. Myers, Ezra-Nehemiah (1965, Anchor Bible), 


9, 32ff. 
[Bezalel Porten] 


MITHRIDATES, FLAVIUS, sobriquet of a 15'*-century hu- 
manist and Orientalist (apparently Samuel b. Nissim Bulfarag) 
of Caltabellotta, Sicily. He became converted to Christian- 
ity around 1466, taking the name Guglielmo Raimondo 
de Moncada, probably conferred by Guglielmo Raimondo 
Moncada Esfanoller, count of Adernd, who may have acted 
as godfather at his baptism. He is also referred to as Gugliel- 
mus Siculus (“the Sicilian’). After his conversion, he studied 
at the University of Catania where he learned Latin. He later 
stayed for a time in Messina. In 1470 he left Sicily to study at 
the University of Naples. He had the financial support of sev- 
eral Sicilian cities and several private persons who financed 
his studies, which shows that he must have enjoyed the pa- 
tronage of influential figures in Sicily. Between 1476 and 1478, 
he acquired ecclesiastical benefices in several Sicilian cities. 
In 1477 he was accused of heresy but he was able to refute the 
accusations. Notarial acts preserved in Sicily in the archives 
of Sciacca and Caltabellotta show that he maintained his con- 
nections with the Jews of Caltabellotta but Mithridates’ atti- 
tudes toward his former coreligionists were for the most part 
antagonistic. While at the court of King John 11 of Aragon, 
around 1474, he took part in religious disputations with Jews 
and was praised for converting some of them to Christian- 
ity. Later in his life he disputed with Jewish scholars in Flor- 
ence. In 1474 he appealed to Pope Sixtus 1v to be granted the 
legacy left by the Jew Salomone Anello of Agrigento for the 
foundation and maintenance of a Jewish school confiscated 
and used to further the Christian faith rather than Judaism. 
The heirs of Anello contested the decision to close the school, 
and the litigation continued for several years, until a kind of 
compromise was reached and the Jews of Agrigento were or- 
dered to provide Moncada/Mithridates with a house in Pal- 
ermo instead of the school building in their city. Around 1478 
he moved to Rome and came under the patronage of Giovanni 
Battista Cibo, bishop of Molfetta, later Pope Innocent vi11, 
and became a lecturer in theology at the Sapienza in Rome. In 
1481, on Good Friday, he preached a sermon before Pope Six- 
tus Iv and the College of Cardinals on the sufferings of Jesus 
(Sermo de Passione Domini, ed. by H. Wirszubski, 1963), offer- 
ing Christological interpretations of Jewish texts. Wirszubski 
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demonstrated that in his sermon he relied extensively on the 
Pugio Fidei (“Dagger of Faith”), the polemical work of the Do- 
minican Raymundus Martini, without, however, giving credit 
to his source. Toward the end of his discourse, Mithridates 
quoted so-called secret Jewish doctrines, some of them out- 
right forgeries, fabricated from rephrasings of rabbinical say- 
ings. In 1483 Mithridates was accused of committing a serious 
offense (unspecified) and as a consequence was deprived of 
all benefices and forced to flee Rome. The offense could have 
been of a sexual nature, as in his writings Mithridates is very 
explicit about his homosexuality, including his relationship 
with a young boy, Lancilotto de Faenza. 

Mithridates taught Arabic, Hebrew, and Aramaic in It- 
aly, France, and Germany and was one of the teachers of the 
humanist, Giovanni *Pico della Mirandola. He translated 
works from Arabic, Hebrew, and Greek into Latin, includ- 
ing parts of the Koran for Federigo da Montefeltro, duke of 
Urbino, intending also to translate it into Hebrew and Syriac. 
For Pico he translated Menahem *Recanati’s commentary on 
the Torah, *Levi b. Gershom’s commentary on the Song of 
Songs, a treatise on resurrection by Maimonides, and a num- 
ber of kabbalistic works, among them Sitrei Torah and Sefer 
Ge'ulah (translated into Latin as Liber Redemptionis) both by 
Abraham Abulafia, Nefesh ha-Hakamah by Moses de Leon 
and Ha-Yeriah ha-Gedolah, a 14**-century kabbalistic text by 
an unknown author. According to Giulio Busi in The Great 
Parchment, Mithridates proved to be a skilled translator, able 
to grasp the subtlest nuances of mystical speculations. The 
translations also serve as a valuable historical source as Mithri- 
dates often added his personal remarks that allude to contem- 
porary events and figures, mostly regarding Pico himself and 
Mithridates’ former patron, Giovanni Battista Cibo (by then 
Pope Innocent vi11), and the late Pope Sixtus rv. The transla- 
tions also provide some biographical notes on the personality 
of their author such as his Hebrew name (Samuel), his homo- 
sexuality, and his personal relationship with Pico. 

Mithridates’ influence and his contribution to Renais- 
sance culture went well beyond that of a skilled translator. 
Pico used some of his translations for writing his 900 Theses, 
which had a wide impact on Renaissance thought. He also had 
a crucial role in the spread of Christian Kabbalah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Starrabba, in: Archivio Storico Siciliano, 2 
(1878), 15-19; Secret, in: REJ, 106 (1957), 96-102; idem, Les Kabbali- 
stes Chrétiens de la Renaissance (1964), index; Wirszubski, in: Sefer 
Yovel. Y. Baer (1960), 191-206; Cassuto, in: zGJD, 5 (1934), 230-6; 
Baron, Social2, 13 (1969), 174-5, 401-2. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ch. 
Wirszubski, Sermo de Passione Domini (1963); idem, Pico della Mi- 
randola’s Encounter with Jewish Mysticism (1989); idem, “Liber Re- 
demptionis. An Early Version of Rabbi Abraham Abulafia’s Kabbal- 
istic Commentary on the Guide to the Perplexed,” in: Proceedings 
of the Israel Academy of Sciences, 3:8 (1969), 135-49; S. Simonsohn, 
“Some Well-known Jewish Converts during the Renaissance,” in: REJ, 
148 (1989), 17-52; idem, “Giovanni Pico della Mirandola on Jews and 
Judaism, in: J. Cohen (ed.), From Witness to Witchraft: Jews and Ju- 
daism in Medieval Christian Thought (1996), 402-17; S. Campanini, 
“Pici Mirandulensis bibliotheca cabbalistica Latina? in: Materia Ju- 
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[Menachem E. Artom / Nadia Zeldes (24 ed.)] 


MITIN, MARK BORISOVICH (1901-1987), Russian ide- 
ologist. Born in Zhitomir, he joined the Communist Party in 
1919. Educated in Moscow, he held executive positions at the 
Krupskaya Communist Academy of Pedagogical Sciences, a 
training school for party theoreticians. At the same time he 
worked in the Institute of Philosophy of the U.S.S.R. Acad- 
emy of Sciences. In 1939, he became director of the Marx-En- 
gels-Lenin-Stalin Institute, and five years later he assumed the 
position of chief of the philosophy department of the Central 
Commnittee’s higher party school. For his services to the party, 
Mitin was awarded two Orders of Lenin, two Orders of the 
Red Banner of Labor, and the Stalin Prize in 1949. Between 
1939 and 1961, he served as a member of the Party Central 
Committee, one of the few Jews permitted to occupy such a 
high party post. Never deviating from Stalinism, and taking an 
active part in the anti-Jewish campaign during the “*Doctor’s 
Plot,” etc., Mitin’s philosophical and historical books included 
Dialekticheskiy i istoricheskiy materializm (1934); Istoricheskaya 
rol G.V. Plekhanova v russkom i mezhdunarodnom rabochem 
dvizhenii (1957); Filosofiya i sovremennost (1960). He was co- 
editor of the massive five-volume Istoriya filosofii (1957-61), 
and was editor of the journal Voprosy filosofii. 


[William Korey] 


MITNAGGEDIM (Heb. 0°73102; sing. Mitnagged; lit. “op- 
ponents”), a designation for the opponents of the *Hasidim. 
The name originally arose from the bitter opposition evinced 
to the rise, way of life, and leadership of the hasidic move- 
ment founded by “Israel b. Eliezer Ba’al Shem Tov, but in the 
course of time lost its connotation of actual strife, and became 
a positive description, representative of a way of life. Since it 
was the personality and genius of *Elijah b. Solomon Zalman 
the Gaon of Vilna (1720-1797) which gave the powerful im- 
petus to the rise of the Mitnaggedim, this way of life became 
especially characteristic of Lithuanian Jewry (except for the 
Lithuanian Hasidim, particularly the *Karlin dynasty and 
the Habad trend). His iron will and intellectual perseverance 
shaped, through an elect circle of pupils, both adamant op- 
position to Hasidism, as well as the patterning of institutions, 
tendencies of thought and expression, and a way of life which 
formed a specific culture. One of its characteristics, which de- 
rived from the opposition to the charismatic, miracleworking 
leadership of the hasidic rabbis, was a pronounced skepticism 
and a severe criticism of credulity and authoritarianism. After 
the death of Elijah the Gaon of Vilna the struggle between the 
Hasidim and the Mitnaggedim assumed even more bitter pro- 
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portions than during his lifetime, with mutual recrimination, 
but by the second half of the 19 century the hostility began to 
subside. One of the causes of the cessation of hostilities was the 
common front which both formed against the Haskalah. The 
main differences between them today are in matters of rite, 
the Hasidim having adopted the prayer book of Isaac Luria 
(largely the Sephardi minhag), while the Mitnaggedim retained 
the Polish form of the Ashkenazi minhag, and in the greater 
stress laid by the Mitnaggedim on study of the Talmud, while 
the Hasidim emphasize the emotional side of Judaism. There 
are large groups of Mitnaggedim, most of Lithuanian origin, 
in the State of Israel, the United States, England, and South 
Africa. The term Mitnagged, however, is not confined to Jews 
of Lithuanian origin. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Wilensky, Hasidim u-Mitnaggedim 
(1970). 


MITTWOCH, EUGEN (1876-1942), German Orientalist. 
Born in Schrimm, Prussian province of Posen (now Poland), 
Mittwoch originally intended to be a rabbi and studied at the 
Rabbinical Seminary in Berlin. He made his first journey to 
the East with Moritz Sobernheim and thus became familiar 
with Palestine and the culture of the Near East. He returned 
to the Orient with Paul *Nathan in 1907 and helped him set 
up the *Hilfsverein’s school system in Palestine. Mittwoch 
himself was one of the first German Jews to speak modern 
Hebrew. He taught at the University of Berlin (1915-16) and at 
the University of Greifswald (1917) and returned to Berlin in 
1919 to serve as a professor at the Seminary for Oriental Lan- 
guages, of which he became director in 1920. During World 
War 1 he was head of the Nachrichtenstelle fuer den Orient, 
which propagated pro-German feelings in the countries of the 
Near East. In 1933, having been dismissed from his position 
by the Nazis, Mittwoch first directed the office of the Joint 
Distribution Committee in Berlin and in 1939 moved to Eng- 
land, where he assisted the Ministry of Information on Ara- 
bian and Persian problems. Between 1910 and 1930 Mittwoch 
was active in educating young Falashas (Beta *Israel), and was 
a prominent member of the Hilfsverein der deutschen Juden. 
He also cooperated in the Jewish World Relief Conference and 
was a representative at HICEM (a relief organization) from its 
inception. He was the last president of the council of the Ge- 
sellschaft zur Foerderung der Wissenschaft des Judentums 
and transferred the scholarly material from its office to Eng- 
land in 1938. He served on the executive of the Zentralverein 
deutscher Staatsbuerger juedischen Glaubens, immigrated to 
London and died there in 1942. 

Mittwoch’s special scholarly interest was in the study of 
classical and modern Arabic as well as Ethiopian dialects and 
literature, such as Die traditionelle Aussprache des Aethiopi- 
schen (1926). In his Zur Entstehungsgeschichte des islamischen 
Gebets und Kultus (1913) he illustrated the influence of Jewish 
prayer and liturgy on Islam. He also contributed to Hebrew 
epigraphy as well as to that of South Arabian, Himyaritic, 
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and Sabean inscriptions. Among his other works is Die ara- 
bischen Lehrbuecher der Augenheilkunde (with J. Hirschberg 
and J. Lippert, 1905). Mittwoch also wrote about Islamic art 
and modern Islamic politics. He was a coeditor of the jubi- 
lee edition of the works of Moses Mendelssohn (seven vols., 
1929-38). In 1937 the Gesellschaft presented him with a Fest- 
schrift (see bibliography). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Elbogen, Eugen Mittwoch, zum 60. Geburt- 
stag (1937), 186-93, incl. bibl. (= MGwy, 81 (1937), 243-50. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: W. Gottschalk, Die Schriften Eugen Mittwochs (1937). 


[Bjoern Siegel (2"¢ ed.)] 


MITZVAH (Heb. 7137), a commandment, precept, or re- 
ligious duty. The term is derived from the Hebrew root 713 
which means “to command” or “to ordain” In common usage, 
mitzvah has taken on the meaning of a good deed. Already in 
the Talmud, this word was used for a meritorious act as dis- 
tinct from a positive commandment. The rabbis for instance 
declared it “a mitzvah to hearken to the words of the sages” 
(Hul. 106a; cf. Git. 15a). Although many different terms such 
as hukkah (“statute,” Ex. 27:21), mishpat (“ordinance,’ Deut. 
4:5), edut (“testimony,’ Deut. 4:45), mishmeret (“observance,” 
Lev. 8:35), and torah (“teaching,” Ex. 16:28) are mentioned in 
the Pentateuch to indicate laws, only the word mitzvah is gen- 
erally used to include all its commandments. There are tra- 
ditionally 613 biblical *Commandments which are divided 
into 248 positive mandates and 365 prohibitions. With the 
increased ritual obligations imposed by the rabbis, the mitz- 
vot were also separated into two main categories: mitzvot de- 
oraita, the biblical commandments, and mitzvot de-rabbanan, 
the rabbinic commandments (Pes. 10a; Suk. 44a). There are 
also instances when the mitzvot were classified as mitzvot kal- 
lot, less important mitzvot, and mitzvot hamurot, more impor- 
tant mitzvot (e.g., Hul. 12:5; Yev. 47b; Av. Zar. 3a). Nevertheless, 
the rabbis exhorted the people to be mindful of all the mitz- 
vot, both light and grave, since the reward for the fulfillment 
of each precept is not known to man (Avot 2:1). The mitzvot 
were further divided into sikhliyyot (rational) and shimiyyot 
(revealed) by medieval Jewish philosophers (see *Command- 
ments, Reasons for). Other distinctions have also been made, 
such as commandments performed with the external limbs 
of the body and those by the heart; commandments regulat- 
ing conduct between man and his Maker and between man 
and his fellows; and commandments applicable only to Erez 
Israel and those not dependent upon Erez Israel. Responsibil- 
ity for the mitzvot is formally assumed by boys at the age of 13 
plus one day, and by girls at 12 plus one day (see *Bar Mitzvah, 
Bat Mitzvah, and *Puberty). Women are exempt from all af- 
firmative precepts contingent upon a particular time or sea- 
son, although the Talmud also makes those of the Sabbath, 
Hanukkah, Purim, and Passover obligatory on them. All neg- 
ative precepts, whether limited to a certain time or not, are 
binding upon both men and women (Kid. 1:7). The perfor- 
mance of most mitzvot is preceded by a *benediction which 
is usually worded: “Who has sanctified us by His command- 
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ments and commanded us to...” The omission of the bene- 
diction, however, does not invalidate the performance of the 
mitzvah. The opposite of mitzvah is *averah, a transgression. 
A “precept fulfilled through a transgression” is considered as 
an averah, e.g., one does not discharge his obligation through 
a stolen lulav (Suk. 30a; see *Four Species). Although mitz- 
vot were not meant to provide material enjoyment (RH 28a), 
and the final reward for their performance is in the hereafter 
(Kid. 39b), true joy and sanctity can be attained only through 
their observance (Shab. 30b; Sifra 9:2). Man should not antici- 
pate any material recompense for performing the mitzvot, but 
one mitzvah brings another in its train (Avot 1:3; 4:2). “God 
desired to make Israel worthy, therefore He enlarged the Law 
and multiplied its mitzvot” (Mak. 3:16). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Steckelmacher, in: Festschrift... A. 
Schwartz (1917), 259-68; J.M. Guttmann, in: Bericht des juedisch- 
theologischen Seminars Fraenckel’scher Stiftung fuer das Jahr 1927 
(1928); idem, Behinat Kiyyum ha-Mitzvot, in: Bericht... 1930 (1931); 
J. Heinemann, Taamei ha-Mitzvot be-Sifrut Yisrael, 1 (1954°), 22-35; 
Alon, Mehkarim, 2 (1958), 111-9; E.E. Urbach, Hazal - Pirkei Emunot 


re-Deot (1967), 279-347. 
[Aaron Rothkoff] 


MIVHAR HA-PENINIM (Heb. “A Choice of Pearls”), 
an ethical work consisting of a collection of epigrams, usu- 
ally attributed to Solomon b. Judah ibn *Gabirol. It was be- 
lieved that Gabirol made the collection in preparation for 
composing his small ethical work, Tikkun Middot ha-Nefesh. 
Mivhar ha-Peninim (Soncino, 1484) is undoubtedly a trans- 
lation from the Arabic; the material included in it was taken 
from Islamic ethical literature, much of it from Persian and 
Indian sources. 

The book is divided into chapters (“Gates,’ shearim). 
Some of them contain a long chain of instructions, epigrams, 
and parables relating to the subject of the chapter, as for ex- 
ample Shaar ha-Hokhmah (“The Gate of Wisdom”), Shaar 
ha-Anavah (“The Gate of Humility”), and Shaar ha-Emunah 
(“The Gate of Belief”). However, most of the chapters give no 
serious treatment of their ostensible subject and havea title for 
nothing but a single epigram or ethical paragraph. They deal 
with all aspects of religious and social life, from the unity of 
God (Shaar ha-Yihud) to the proper way to treat one’s friends. 
One of the chapters is an ethical will - “Shaar Zavvaat Av li- 
Veno” (“Gate of the Will ofa Father to his Son’). 

Mivhar ha-Peninim was translated into Hebrew by Judah 
ibn *Tibbon, who translated most of the early Jewish works 
on philosophy from Arabic. It is not, however, a typical prod- 
uct of the genre, despite the clear influences of philosophical- 
ethical thinking found in it. Rather it is a popular collection of 
ethical epigrams and parables, collected from Arabic ethical 
literature. Its authorship has not been established, and there 
is no clear evidence that it was written by Gabirol. Some tra- 
ditional editions attribute it to *Jedaiah b. Abraham Bedersi 
(ha-Penini), although there is no basis for this view either. 
The book has been very popular throughout the ages; it was 
used by the Hasidei Ashkenaz as well as by philosophers. It 
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has been often printed and many commentaries have been 
written on it, even in modern times. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Marx, in: HUCA, 4 (1927), 433-48. 
[Joseph Dan] 


MIX, RONALD JACK (Ron; “The Intellectual Assassin’; 
1938- ), U.S. football player, member of the Pro Football Hall 
of Fame and the American Football League Hall of Fame. 
Born and raised in Los Angeles, Mix attended the University 
of Southern California on a football scholarship. He entered 
the school as a 180-pound end but by the time he gradu- 
ated was up to 250 pounds due to an intensive weight-train- 
ing program. Mix was a starter for three years (1957-59), and 
co-captained the 1959 team that had a record of 8-2-0 and 
tied for first in the Pacific Coast Conference. Mix was named 
consensus All-America first team, ap All-Pacific Coast first 
team, All-Big Five first team, Mvp usc Lineman Award, and 
won the Trojaneer Diamond Award as the senior athlete who 
did the most to further the reputation of usc. In 1960, Mix 
was drafted in the first round by the Baltimore Colts of the 
NFL and the Boston Patriots of the newly formed American 
Football League. The Patriots traded Mix to the Los Angeles/ 
San Diego Chargers, for whom he played tackle from 1960 to 
1969, and then with the Oakland Raiders for the 1971 season. 
Mix played in five of the first six AFL title games, winning the 
1963 championship 51-10 over the New England Patriots. He 
was an All-art selection eight times as a tackle and once as 
a guard, and played in eight ari All-Star games (1961-68). 
Mix was known for his excellent speed and strength, and for 
his quick charge and accomplished blocking on both pass- 
ing and running plays. Mix, one of only 20 men who played 
the entire ten years of the AFL, played in 142 career games, 
with only two holding penalties assessed in his career. He 
was unanimously chosen for the AFL’s all-time team in 1969. 
His coach with the San Diego Chargers, Sid *Gillman, said, 
“Ron Mix was one of the greats of all time ... I think he’s the 
greatest tackle who ever lived.” He was inducted into the Pro 
Football Hall of Fame in 1979. 


[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 


MIXED MARRIAGE, INTERMARRIAGE. The terms in- 
termarriage and mixed marriage are used interchangeably. 
Intermarriage in the present context is defined as a marriage 
where one partner professes a religion different from that of 
his spouse. Marriages in which a partner has converted to the 
faith of the other are not considered intermarriages. There- 
fore, marriages between *converts to Judaism and born Jews 
are not treated here. 


Problems of Measurement 

FORMATION DATA VERSUS STATUS DATA. Statistical data 
on the frequency of religious intermarriage are obtained from 
marriage licenses on which groom and bride state their reli- 
gions, and from questionnaires connected with censuses or 
community surveys. Questionnaires reveal the religious com- 
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position of married couples and the status of heterogamy within 
a population. It is of the utmost importance to distinguish be- 
tween intermarriage formation and heterogamy status data. 


INDIVIDUAL RATES VERSUS COUPLE RATES. A number of 
methodological problems complicate the computation of in- 
termarriage rates. Some researchers base their rates upon the 
number of individuals who marry out. However, since the 
couple is the basic unit in the marriage relationship and since 
the couple is expected to be homogamous, intermarriage rates 
are most meaningfully computed by determining the ratio of 
intermarried couples to the total number of couples in which 
one or both partners are Jewish. 


SURVEYS OF THE ORGANIZED JEWISH COMMUNITY VER- 
SUS COMPREHENSIVE SURVEYS. Surveys which produce 
intermarriage data should indicate whether the survey was 
limited to the organized Jewish community or encompassed 
the total population of a locality. As might be expected, the 
former type yields a significantly lower rate of intermarriage 
than the latter. Surveys of the former type sponsored by local 
Jewish organizations in the United States between 1930 and 
1970 yielded an intermarriage status rate of about 6%. By con- 
trast the Greater Washington survey which sampled the total 
population yielded a rate of 13.2%, more than double that of 
the organized Jewish community. 


The Extent of Jewish Intermarriage 

MAGNITUDE. In contrast to the period between World Wars 
1and 11 there are no data for Eastern and Southeastern Europe 
on intermarriage rates. Considerable variations exist from 
country to country and even within one country, namely the 
United States. In 1970 status rates ranged from a high of 26% 
for Switzerland and the Netherlands to a low of 7.2% for the 
United States; formation rates from a high of 80.6% in West 
Germany to a low of 16.8% in Canada. (See Table: World Jew- 
ish Population Distribution, by Frequency of Current Out- 
Marriages around 1930 and 2000.) 


THE MEANING OF INTERMARRIAGE RATES: THE PROBLEM 
OF JEWISH SURVIVAL. ‘There is a widespread belief that a 
high rate of Jewish intermarriage in a given locality leads to 
the disappearance of the Jewish community there. “How high 
is high?” The answer will be found in a comparison of what 
the intermarriage rate might be if random selection of part- 
ners would occur (expected random rate) with the actual (ob- 
served) intermarriage rate. A 1957 sample survey in the United 
States revealed that, compared to Catholics and Protestants, 
Jews are least likely to intermarry. 


Social Factors Related to Intermarriage 

ROMANTIC LOVE VERSUS GROUP COHESION. In the West- 
ern world the selection of marital partners is governed by two 
considerations. One is the romantic love ideal, which tends to 
override considerations of race, creed, cultural origin, or social 
class. The other consideration is group survival, the pressure to 
marry a member of one’s own race, religion, or cultural group. 
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World Jewish Population Distribution, by Frequency of Current Out-Marriages around 1930 and 2000 























Rate of Jews 1930 2000 
now marrying | country® Jewish pop. Country” Jewish pop. 
non-Jews" in thousands % in thousands % 
Total 16,600 100.0 | Total 12,950 100.0 
0-0.9% Poland’, Lithuania', Greece’, 4,130 24.9 | West Bank-Gaza (Yesh”a)' 215 1.7 
Palestine?, Iran*, Yemen‘, Ethiopia* 
1-4.9% Latvia’, Canada’, United States?, 6,700 40.4 | Israel’, Yemen* 4,879 37.7 
Latin America‘, United Kingdom’, 
Spain-Portugal*, Other Asia’, 
Maghreb?, Egypt", Libya*, Southern 
Africa* 
5-14.9% Switzerland’, France?, Austria’, 5,340 32.1 | Mexico’, Gibraltar’, China’, Iran‘, 60 0.4 
Luxembourg’, Hungary’, Romania’, Syria‘, North Africa’ 
Czechoslovakia', USSR’, Estonia’, 
Belgium*, Bulgaria*, Yugoslavia* 
15-24.9% Italy’, Germany’, Netherlands’ 385 2.3 | Bahamas‘, Costa Rica‘, Guatemala’, 101 0.8 
Venezuela’, India®, Japan’, 
Singapore’, South Africa? 
25-34.9% Australia’, New Zealand‘, 45 0.3 | Canada’, Chile*, Latin America not 535 41 
Scandinavia’ otherwise stated?, Turkey’, Africa 
not else stated‘, Australia’, New 
Zealand? 
35-44.9% Argentina’, Brazil’, Uruguay’, 1,176 9.1 
France’, United Kingdom", Western 
Europe not otherwise stated? 
45-54.9% United States’, Italy?, Netherlands’, 5,400 41.7 
Switzerland’, FSU in Asia® 
55-74.9% Austria’, Germany’, Eastern Europe 194 1.5 
(besides FSU)* 
75% + FSU in Europe’, Cuba? 390 
3.0 
Average rate | World 5.1% World 30.8% 
Diaspora 5.2% Diaspora 48.3% 
a Not Jewish at time of marriage. Out-marriage figures are countrywide or regional estimates. This table ignores variation in out-marriage frequencies within countries. 





b Data quality rated as follows: 1 Recent and reliable data; 2 Partial or less recent data of sufficient quality; 3 Rather outdated or incomplete data; 4 Conjectural. 


The effectiveness of this pressure is directly related to the value 
that adults place upon the survival of their group. Elopements 
can be considered an extreme case of romantic love, producing 
a maximum rate of intermarriage, while arranged marriages 
can be viewed as a most conscious effort to foster group sur- 
vival generating a minimum of such marriages. 


Size of the Jewish Community 

DENSITY AND CONCENTRATION. It has been repeatedly ob- 
served that the rate of intermarriage is the result of density, 
the proportion that a subgroup constitutes of the total popu- 
lation in a given locality. However, density becomes relevant 
only when the will for group survival has been weakened or 
abandoned. Once group cohesion is weakened, however, the 
factor of density operates in the expected manner: the smaller 
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the proportion that Jews constitute of the total population ina 
given locality, the larger the intermarriage rate becomes. This 
relationship has been observed in Canada, the United States, 
and Australia. For example, in the United States the intermar- 
riage formation rate in the state of Indiana between 1960 and 
1963 was 38.6% for the five large Jewish settlements and 63.5% 
for those counties where there was only a scattering of Jewish 
families. Jews are well aware of the fact that dispersal of Jewish 
families over a rural or urban area increases the likelihood of 
intermarriage. Therefore, in urban areas they have been eager 
to concentrate their residence in specific neighborhoods and 
to locate their institutions within them. 


AGE OF JEWISH SETTLEMENT AND DEMOCRATIC SOCIAL 
PROCESSES. Jews more than any other religio-ethnic group 
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biblical book, where it is archaic Hebrew, may disappear for 
a time and reappear in a later biblical book as a result of Ara- 
maic influence. Other Aramaic roots and forms, not to be con- 
sidered Aramaisms, are to be found in those biblical passages 
where the author deliberately gives an Aramaic texture to his 
words - when, for example, he wants to emphasize the “for- 
eignness” of a gentile speaker; e.g., different archaic forms of 
the verb ANX, which is mainly Aramaic, given as PN ,PNi as 
well as the forms }?”¥2n ,7Ya (“demand”) which look like pure 
Aramaic (Isa. 21:11-14; the reference is to the Edomites). 

It seems that Aramaic in the Bible was used as a poetic 
form, e.g., in Deborah's song (Judg. 5:26) there are the words 
ni and Ain (ibid. 11) - both Aramaic forms: ?n7 being the 
presumed Ancient Aramaic parallel of the Hebrew yn’) (“deal 
a severe blow”; compare Ancient Aramaic), while 71n (“to re- 
peat”) is the Aramaic cognate of the Hebrew 71”. The same 
is true of the Book of Proverbs where the Aramaic 113 (“son” 
appears three times (31:2). 

The ordinary Jerusalemite of Isaiah’s time did not know 
Aramaic and only the kings’ counselors and ministers under- 
stood it (see above). Nevertheless, we find in the Book of Isa- 
iah the Aramaic noun pattern hagtala: (0725) N13 “the show” 
(of their countenance; 3:9), and 137 “to sift” (30:28); it is pos- 
sible that the same is true concerning the noun pattern qatal. 
The existence of an Aramaic element per se in the Bible can- 
not (as has been shown here) always serve as proof of the late 
origin of a book. The books in which the Aramaic influence 
is most obvious are Ezekiel and certain chapters in Psalms, 
Proverbs, Song of Songs, Ecclesiastes, Esther, Ezra, Nehemiah, 
and the Books of Chronicles. The influence is recognizable (1) 
in the usage of certain Aramaic roots, e.g., XT (Ezek. 25:6), 
the cognate Hebrew is yr (“dealt a severe blow”); Sou (Neh. 
3:15), the cognate Hebrew is 56x (“to roof”); Tw (Job 16:19), 
in Hebrew 7Y (“witness”); (2) in idioms translated into He- 
brew (a loan translation): 172? WX (Dan 1:10) meaning “why,” 
in Aramaic x? °7; 131 (“male sheep”) instead of the standard 
Hebrew ¥°x, because of the Aramaic 8197 which means both 
“male” and the “male of the sheep”; (3) in an Aramaic noun 
pattern: e.g., NIVNWA (Ezek. 14:26); and (4) in syntax: perhaps 
in the regression of the conversive 1 in the Books of Chronicles 
and in Ezra, etc.; and in its final disappearance from mishnaic 
Hebrew. Other syntactical forms in these books which devi- 
ate from standard biblical Hebrew may also be due to the in- 
fluence of Aramaic. 


MIDDLE ARAMAIC 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM NON-ARAMAIC- 
SPEAKING REGIONS 


Found mainly in Afghanistan (the edicts of King Asoka), in 
Turkmenistan, and in Caucasus (Russia), the language of these 
inscriptions cannot be considered pure Aramaic; it does con- 
tribute however to our knowledge of Aramaic of the period, 
e.g., in one of the Asoka inscriptions the first person of the 
(later) ittaph‘al (here spelled thp‘yl!), and the ending (w)n in 
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the perfect plural masculine, are found. The ostraca of Nisa 
(Turkmenistan) are written in (faulty) Aramaic. Some schol- 
ars believe that these had been written in Persian with Ara- 
maic logograms; their assumption is, however, without seri- 
ous substantiation. 


THE ARAMAIC TARGUMS OF THE 
PENTATEUCH (ONKELOS) AND OF THE 
BOOKS OF THE PROPHETS (JONATHAN) 


Apparently at this period the Aramaic Onkelos translation 
of the Pentateuch and Targum Jonathan of the Books of the 
Prophets came into being in more or less the form in which 
they are known today. The place of origin of Middle Aramaic 
seems to have been Palestine (according to Dalman, Noeldeke, 
and Kutscher, as opposed to Kahle), but it was transmitted 
and vocalized (with the Babylonian vocalization) in Babylo- 
nia. Until the discovery of reliable manuscripts from Yemen 
(other texts are corrupt), no real study of its grammar could be 
made. Its vocalization apparently reflects some Eastern Ara- 
maic dialect; thus the perfect was reshaped on the basis of the 
third person singular, e.g., the feminine third person singular 
“she transmitted” is masarat (as apparently in the Aramaic of 
the Babylonian Talmud, see below) and not misrat as, e.g., in 
biblical Aramaic. There are other features which it shares with 
the Eastern Aramaic dialect, e.g., the fact that the determined 
form which originally was employed apparently correctly (as 
in the dialects of Western Aramaic) does not function prop- 
erly any more. Sometimes the Eastern é plural ending (in- 
stead of -ayya) is employed. Peculiar to the dialect of the two 
Targums is the form of the first person singular of the perfect 
gal of the »”5 verbs, e.g., "7? (“T called? instead of n°7/7); as 
well as the verbal ending -an (instead of -ayin, -en, etc., in the 
other dialects), e.g., [1/7 “the call,” [/?n “you (fem.) will (shall) 
call” (instead of 7°}? - biblical Aramaic; (]) 1)? - Galilean Ara- 
maic; Jj? — Syriac). 


THE ARAMAIC OF THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS 


Among the Dead Sea Scrolls which have been discovered since 
1947, there are scrolls, and fragments of scrolls, in Aramaic. 
These texts are of two types: (1) those which belong to the 
sect (or its library - texts not written by them), dating from 
the end of the Second Temple period; and (2) Aramaic letters 
from the days of Simeon bar Kokhba (the century following 
the destruction of the Temple); the language is different from 
the Aramaic of the texts of the sect. 


ARAMAIC TEXTS OF THE SECT. These texts, written in bibli- 
cal Aramaic, include a fragment containing the prayer of the 
Babylonian king Nabonidus, fragments of various Apocrypha 
and Pseudepigrapha (e.g., Tobias, the Book of Enoch, The Tes- 
tament of the Twelve Patriarchs, etc.), and part of a transla- 
tion of the Book of Job. The language of the last resembles, to 
some extent, Eastern Aramaic. The longest Aramaic passages 
from these texts, published to date, are those of the Genesis 
Apocryphon. The language is indicative of a transitional stage 
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have been involved in migrations from one country to another. 
As immigrants they have encountered economic, cultural, 
and social barriers. However, in democratic societies where 
equalizing processes between immigrants and older settlers 
and between different racial, ethnic, and religious groups are 
at least not discouraged and at best consciously fostered, these 
barriers will be lowered with increasing length of settlement. 
In time, then, Jews will become “acculturated;’ i.e., less distin- 
guishable from older settlers and other immigrant groups. 

The most significant break in cultural continuity, social 
distance, and personal identity occurs with the birth of each 
new generation. Therefore, intermarriage is likely to increase 
with increased length of Jewish settlement, as measured by 
generations, and in the absence of continued Jewish immi- 
gration. The Greater Washington survey found that intermar- 
ried families increased from 1.4% among the foreign born, the 
first generation, to 10.2% among the native born of foreign 
parentage, the second generation, to 17.9% among the native 
born of native parentage, the third generation. The readiness 
of Jewish individuals to intermarry is met by a corresponding 
frame of mind on the part of non-Jews, who, as members of 
the upper classes, are no longer conscious of previous status 
differentials or who, as members of other immigrant groups, 
have also been “acculturated.” The fact that a new wave of im- 
migrants can effectively lower earlier upward trends of inter- 
marriage can best be demonstrated by Australia and to a lesser 
extent by Canada. In Australia, mainly because of the immi- 
gration of refugees from Nazi Europe, the Jewish population 
nearly doubled between 1933 and 1954. At the same time the 
percentage of intermarried families dropped drastically from 
a high of 29% for Jewish husbands and 16% for Jewish wives 
in 1921 to a low of 12% for Jewish husbands and 6% for Jew- 
ish wives in 1961. 


OCCUPATION AND EMPLOYMENT STATUS. Occupation and 
employment status (independent owner versus employee) are 
factors significantly related to intermarriage. As long as occu- 
pational choice was limited by discriminatory practices, occu- 
pational homogeneity discouraged intermarriage. With virtu- 
ally unlimited freedom of occupational choice in the United 
States, individuals who break away from traditional occupa- 
tions are likely to have a higher intermarriage rate. The growth 
of corporate capitalism is also likely to generate a higher rate 
of intermarriage. Since large corporations demand from their 
executives considerable geographic and social mobility, local 
ties to the organized Jewish communities become attenuated. 
Surveys in the mid-5os revealed that roughly 80% of the heads 
of Jewish households in the United States were engaged in 
white-collar occupations while only 20% did blue-collar work. 
Within the white-collar group, managers, proprietors, and of- 
ficials constituted the largest concentration, with 36% of all 
heads of Jewish households. It comes as no surprise, then, that 
the intermarriage formation rate for the latter group amounted 
to only 10% (for first marriages) in the state of Iowa. For the 
total white-collar group the rate was 27.2% and for blue-col- 
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lar workers 46.8%. Thus the expectation that Jews who adhere 
to the traditional occupational pattern are less likely to inter- 
marry was borne out. 


SECULAR EDUCATION. Secular education in the Western 
world has two major functions. One is to ensure the continuity 
of cultural tradition and values, the acquisition of basic skills, 
and of occupational training. The other is to provide for cul- 
tural change, the production of new ideas, and technical in- 
novation. Students who are oriented to or exposed to the first 
type of schooling should be less inclined to intermarry than 
students enrolled in the second type. The Greater Washington 
survey supports the expectation for the native-born of native 
parentage. The intermarriage rate of those who had enrolled 
in the first type was nearly one-third lower than of those who 
had attended the second type. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. ‘There is a widespread belief that 
Jewish education, including a bar mitzvah ceremony, helps 
to keep young men from marrying outside the Jewish faith. 
The Greater Washington survey showed that this belief is well 
founded as far as the native-born of native parentage (the third 
and subsequent generation) is concerned. Religious education 
cut the intermarriage status rate in half. It was 16.4% for those 
husbands who had been exposed to religious school as com- 
pared to 30.2% who had not had such instruction. Since the 
ethnic bond - expressed in secular activities and in a common 
language - has been virtually dissolved in the third genera- 
tion, exposure to religious instruction, which usually includes 
some learning of Jewish history and some identification with 
Israel, serves as a check to intermarriage. 


SEX DISTRIBUTION AND INTERMARRIAGE. In the begin- 
ning of the last quarter of the 20" century Jewish men were 
more likely to intermarry than Jewish women. One reason 
for this differential was that men take the initiative in pro- 
posing marriage. This was especially significant in localities 
where Jewish families are sparsely settled. Jewish parents al- 
lowed their sons more freedom in dating across religious 
lines. However, the following years witnessed an increase in 
the proportion of Jewish women who intermarry, and it is 
likely that the sex differential will diminish in the future. The 
proportion of Jewish men who intermarry varied from coun- 
try to country and within a country from place to place. In 
Canada only 10.2% of all bridegrooms intermarried between 
1955 and 1960, as compared with 26.7% in Iowa between 1953 
and 1959. In the Netherlands, the percentage of such bride- 
grooms rose from 36.4% in 1946 to 44% in 1958. In Indiana, 
only about half as many Jewish bridegrooms intermarried in 
the five relatively large Jewish communities of the state (30% 
versus 55.8%). Jewish brides exhibit similar variations in their 
propensity to intermarry. 


PREVIOUS MARITAL STATUS. Data available for the United 
States and the Netherlands demonstrate that the previous 
marital status of a person affects his decision to intermarry. 
Previously widowed persons, upon remarriage, have a lower 
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intermarriage rate than persons never before married. By con- 
trast, persons who were previously divorced have a consider- 
ably higher intermarriage rate than the never married. For 
example, in Indiana one group of previously divorced couples 
had an intermarriage formation rate of 64.9% as compared 
with 33.2% for the never married before and 20% for the pre- 
viously widowed. 


The Prevention of Intermarriage 
In societies where democracy and individualism are domi- 
nant values, intermarriage is bound to occur. Empirical ob- 
servations have revealed that Jewish communities are trying 
to keep the frequency low with the help of a “survival” formula 
consisting of voluntary segregation, residence in a high-status 
area, a modicum of Jewish education, and Jewish group con- 
sciousness in the form of Zionism which is defined as sup- 
porting the State of Israel. 

[Erich Rosenthal] 
Legal Aspects 
THE CONCEPT. A mixed marriage is a marriage of a non-Jew 
to a Jew, ie., one born of Jewish parents, or whose mother 
alone was Jewish, or who has become a proselyte in accor- 
dance with Jewish law (see *Jew; * Yuhasin). Conversion from 
the Jewish religion, both in the case of a Jew by birth and of a 
proselyte who reverts to his “evil” ways, has no halakhic sig- 
nificance in respect of the law on mixed marriages. For “an 
Israelite, even if he has sinned, is still an Israelite” (Sanh. 44a; 
Rashi thereto; see *Apostasy). 


MIXED MARRIAGES ARE PROHIBITED AND INVALID. From 
the biblical passage (Deut. 7:3) “neither shalt thou make mar- 
riages with them: thy daughter thou shalt not give unto his 
son, nor his daughter shalt thou take unto thy son,” the sages 
inferred that marriage with a non-Jew is forbidden as a nega- 
tive precept by the Torah (Av. Zar. 36b; Yad, Issurei Biah 12:1-2; 
Sh. Ar, EH 16:1). As the passage cited refers to the “seven na- 
tions” (“The Hittite, and the Girgashite, and the Amorite, and 
the Canaanite, and the Perizzite, and the Hivite, and the Je- 
busite,” Deut. 7:1), according to one opinion, the prohibition 
applies only to intermarriage with those seven nations. Others 
maintain, however, that the prohibition applies to all gentiles 
because after the prohibition “neither shalt thou make mar- 
riages” the biblical passage continues: “For he will turn away 
thy son from following after Me” (Deut. 7:4), which serves “to 
include all who would turn [their children] away” (Av. Zar. 
36b; Yev. 77a; and codes). The prohibition against marrying 
a gentile is also explicitly stated in the period of the return to 
Zion: “And that we would not give our daughters unto the peo- 
ples of the land, nor take their daughters for our sons” (Neh. 
10:31; see Maim., ibid.). It was also inferred from the passage 
in Deuteronomy that in a mixed marriage there is “no insti- 
tution of marriage,’ i.e., mixed marriages are not legally valid 
and cause no change in personal status (Kid. 68b; Yev. 45a; 
and codes). Hence if the Jewish partner of such a marriage 
subsequently wishes to marry a Jew there is no need, accord- 
ing to the halakhah, for divorce from the previous “marriage.” 
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However, where one or even both of the parties to a marriage 
are apostate Jews who have married in a halakhically bind- 
ing manner, neither can marry a Jew as long as the first mar- 
riage is not terminated by death or divorce, since a purported 
change of religion does not affect personal status (Yev. 47b; 
Bek. 30b; Sh. Ar., EH 44:9). Similarly if both parties (or only 
one of them) apostatize after a halakhically valid marriage 
and are then divorced by way of a civil divorce, neither party 
can marry a Jew until the previous marriage is terminated as 
above (Yad, Ishut 4:15; Rema, EH 154:23). 


MIXED MARRIAGES HAVE NO LEGAL CONSEQUENCES. Since 
mixed marriages are not binding, such marriages entail no le- 
gal consequences (Yad, loc. cit.). Hence, the prohibitions of 
marriage (in respect of certain relations of the other spouse), 
which apply to a valid marriage, do not apply to the parties - 
even after the non-Jewish partner has become a proselyte (see 
*Marriage, Prohibited). Similarly the wife has no halakhic 
right to be maintained by her “husband,” since this right arises 
only ifa valid marriage exists between them. For the same rea- 
son, in a mixed marriage none of the inheritance rights that 
flow from a valid marriage, such as the husband’s right to in- 
herit his wife’s estate (see *Succession), come into effect. 


The State of Israel 

It is impossible to contract a mixed marriage in the State of 
Israel, since according to section 2 of the Rabbinical Courts 
Jurisdiction (Marriage and Divorce) Law, 5713 — 1953, no 
marriages of Jews in Israel are valid unless contracted in ac- 
cordance with the law of the Torah. However, the criminal 
code does not provide criminal punishment for contracting 
a mixed marriage in Israel. Where a mixed marriage is con- 
tracted in the Diaspora, proceedings regarding it cannot be 
brought directly before the Israel rabbinical courts inasmuch 
as such courts have jurisdiction only in the event of both par- 
ties being Jews. In 1969, however, a law was passed whereby 
such marriages can be dissolved at the discretion of the presi- 
dent of the Supreme Court. Ifa problem arises before the civil 
courts, such as a wife's claim for maintenance, the civil courts 
will act according to the general principles of private interna- 
tional law, and where such a marriage cannot be denied va- 
lidity according to those principles, it will be sustained. The 
Succession Law, 5725 - 1965 provides that differences of reli- 
gion do not affect rights of inheritance. 


[Ben-Zion (Benno) Schereschewsky] 


Reform and Conservative Practice 

Through to the 1970s most Conservative and Reform rabbis 
requested conversion from the non-Jewish spouse before un- 
dertaking any action as regards marriage, although a small, 
though growing minority of Reform rabbis were prepared to 
officiate at mixed marriages (N. Mirsky, in: Midstream, 16 (Jan. 
1970), 40-46). The practice of almost all Conservative rabbis 
was not to perform a marriage between a Jew and a non-Jew. 
Indeed those rabbis who do perform such marriages do so 
only in emergency cases. Another question which was de- 
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bated by the Conservative Rabbinical Assembly was the sta- 
tus of an intermarried Jew as regards membership in a Con- 
servative congregation. The practice until 1963 had been to 
exclude such an intermarried Jew from synagogue member- 
ship. In 1963 the law committee of the Rabbinical Assembly 
adopted a modified view of the former position and, while 
affirming their opposition to mixed marriages, allowed the 
Jewish partner of a non-Jewish marriage to become a mem- 
ber of their congregation, provided that there was a definite 
agreement to raise the children of the marriage as Jews. The 
privileges of membership did not extend to the non-Jewish 
spouse, and the Jewish partner was restricted from holding 
office in the synagogue. All restrictions were to be lifted when 
the non-Jewish partner accepted Judaism. 

Reform practice on the other hand was to accept both 
members of the marriage as members of the congregation, and 
to urge that any children of the marriage be brought to the 
Jewish religious school so that they could have Jewish training. 
They felt that by this policy they would be able to influence 
the non-Jewish spouse to affiliate with Judaism. 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 1970-1990 


Introduction 

Intermarriage has always been a danger to the Jewish People. 
Any group that lives as a minority has the potential of being 
absorbed by its host society. Some contact among the groups 
within a society is inevitable, but that contact can take many 
forms as relations among groups are played out — not always 
in consistent patterns - along several dimensions: cultural, 
institutional, residential, social, and familial. Because these 
dimensions can be independent of one another, accultura- 
tion, for example, need not lead to residential integration, nor 
does residential integration necessarily bring about socializ- 
ing across group lines. Almost all kinds of acculturation and 
integration are compatible with continued group identity, at 
least theoretically. Integration at the familial level, on the other 
hand, is a sufficient condition for total assimilation by a sub- 
group into the larger society and its eventual disappearance 
as an identifiable group. Although most social identities are 
transmitted through families, Jewishness, going much further, 
explicitly defines itself in familial terms. Intermarriage thus 
is seen as the very antithesis of Jewish continuity. From the 
time that Abraham sent his servant to choose a wife for Isaac 
from among his own people through Ezra’s expulsion of the 
non-Jewish wives of the Jews who returned to establish the 
Second Commonwealth to the recent practice of severing all 
ties with and sitting shivah for intermarried children, exogamy 
was one of the most energetically discouraged and forcefully 
condemned acts that a Jew could perform. 

Most of the research on intermarriage has been done on 
American Jewry, which serves as the focus of this section, but 
much of the analysis can mutatis mutandis be extended to other 
Diaspora communities. Since the early 1960s intermarriage has 
changed dramatically in the United States — not only in quan- 
tity, but also in its meaning and in the reactions it engenders. 
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Although a number of books and articles on intermarriage 
written before the 1960s viewed it with alarm as “an epidemic,” 
intermarriage was not then generally seen as a serious com- 
munal threat, and the data on which those works rested pale in 
the perspective of the 1990s. Widespread communal concern 
with intermarriage followed the publication of Erich Rosen- 
thal’s “Studies of Jewish Intermarriage in the United States” in 
the 1963 American Jewish Year Book and a cover story on the 
“Vanishing American Jew” in Look magazine. These two arti- 
cles left the Jews of the time shaken and less assured about the 
future of the American Jewish community. They had come to 
believe that, while the Jewishness of their children would not 
be the same as that of earlier generations, the changes that they 
had made in order to “modernize” Judaism would guarantee 
that future generations would maintain their Jewishness even 
as they acquired full economic, political, civic, and cultural 
equality as American citizens. They knew that some would 
intermarry and be lost, but not enough, they were convinced, 
to seriously weaken American Jewish life. Most Jews entering 
the 1960s felt themselves part of what had become the world’s 
premier Jewish community, at least in the Diaspora, and, for 
all its problems, they felt secure in its future. 

In the late 1960s and early 1970s many committees, com- 
missions, and task forces were established by Jewish organiza- 
tions to propose ways of reducing what was viewed as a dan- 
gerously high intermarriage rate. Despite those efforts, in the 
intervening years the rate increased. 

The national study, undertaken by the Council of Jewish 
Federations in 1990, reported that 52% of the Jews who mar- 
ried between 1985 and 1990 married non-Jews (and another 5% 
married converts to Judaism). The exogamy rate climbed dra- 
matically from decade to decade from the comparatively low 
and stable level characteristic of the periods before the 1960s. 
Another recent study, by the Center for Modern Jewish Stud- 
ies at Brandeis University, also reported recent intermarriage 
rates for successive decades, in eight communities in various 
parts of the country. Although the figures are somewhat lower 
than in the cyF study, the increase over time is equally steep. 
(The overall lower rates may be due to a combination of fac- 
tors: the communities chosen, the decade break points, and 
the way Jews become eligible for the sample.) Whatever the 
precise figures may be, it is clear that at this point exogamy is 
as common as endogamy among American Jews. 


Characteristics of Those Most Likely to Intermarry 

Which Jews are most likely to intermarry? Until the 1980s, 
men were twice as likely as women to marry non-Jews. In 
later years, however, the gap has narrowed considerably. It 
also used to be the case that intermarriage was most frequent 
among Jews with the highest educational and income levels, 
but recent studies call this pattern into question. Now, when 
such variables as age are controlled, Jews at the top of the so- 
cioeconomic scale turn out to be less likely to intermarry than 
those toward the middle, but the differences are small. It is also 
found that the older Jews are at the time of their first mar- 
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riage, the more likely they are to be exogamous. This is prob- 
ably due to the fact that older people are more independent, 
have a wider network of professional and business contacts 
including non-Jews, and face a shrinking pool of potential 
partners. Second marriages after divorce are also much more 
likely than first marriages to involve a non-Jewish partner. 
The higher tendency to exogamy among the divorced may be 
strengthened by their desire for a second spouse “different” 
from the first and by their greater independence from ties to 
family and community. Geographic variations are important. 
Generally, areas of high Jewish concentration have less inter- 
marriage, but some cities with large Jewish populations have 
very high intermarriage rates (San Francisco, Denver, and 
Washington, Dc, are examples). The less traditional the reli- 
gious “movement” with which a Jew identifies, the more likely 
that Jew is to intermarry, with the highest rates of intermar- 
riage among those who identify with no religious movement 
at all and claim to be “just Jewish.” 

During most of the 1980s it was generally believed that 
in about one-third of the marriages between Jews and part- 
ners born non-Jews, the originally non-Jewish partner con- 
verted to Judaism according to the norms and practices of 
one or another of American Judaism’s religious movements, 
either before or after the marriage. (The phenomena led to 
the adoption of a more elaborate terminology in which “in- 
termarriage’” is often used to refer to any marriage between a 
Jew and someone born not Jewish, “conversionary marriage” 
refers to a marriage between a Jew and a non-Jew who con- 
verts to Judaism, and “mixed marriage” is the term reserved 
for marriages in which one partner is Jewish and the other is 
not.) The most recent studies show that a much smaller pro- 
portion of intermarriages is conversionary than had previ- 
ously been thought to be the case. 

Another terminological development is use of the phrase 
“Jews-by-choice” instead of “convert.” Many feel that the for- 
mer term is more positive. It is also seen as a way at least partly 
to get around some of the problems that arise from the differ- 
ent definitions of conversion held by various segments of the 
Jewish community. The latest statistical projection estimates 
that there are now approximately 185,000 “Jews-by-choice” 
in North America. 

Trying to assess the demographic impact of intermar- 
riage, optimistic analysts used to point out that if half of the 
children of intermarried couples are Jewish there should be 
no net loss in the size of the Jewish community. Recent stud- 
ies show, however, that far fewer than half of the children of 
intermarriage identify as Jews, even by the most liberal crite- 
ria. Moreover, those who do consider themselves Jews have 
weaker Jewish identity on the whole than do born Jews, and 
they are themselves far more likely to intermarry in turn. The 
1990 CJF study projects that there are about 415,000 adults in 
North America who are descended from Jews but were raised 
from birth in another religion and another 700,000 children 
under 18 years of age who are not identified as Jews but have 
a Jewish parent or grandparent. 
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The organized Jewish community in North America is 
now expressing renewed alarm over intermarriage. Not only 
has the rate risen dramatically over the last couple of decades, 
but the demographic impact is seen as more threatening than 
had been hoped. Many federations and other Jewish orga- 
nizations have begun to address what they articulate as the 
problem in “Jewish continuity.” Several inquiries have been 
undertaken into what can be done to bolster Jewish identity, 
Jewish organizations and agencies have been encouraged in a 
number of communities to strengthen those aspects of their 
programs that are seen as contributing to Jewish identity, and 
some funds are being allocated for activities designed to en- 
hance Jewish continuity. 


Meaning of Intermarriage in the Contemporary Jewish 
Community 
In order to understand intermarriage in the contemporary 
Jewish community, it is essential to recognize that its very 
meaning has changed. In earlier periods intermarriage was 
often a rebellion against Jewishness or a quiet renunciation 
of Jewish identity — if not for oneself, then for one’s children. 
There were several variations on that theme. Intermarriage 
could be a way of breaking free from what were felt as the con- 
straints of Jewish life and the discrimination to which to which 
Jews were subjected. It could be an extreme means to declare 
independence from, perhaps even to punish, parents. For the 
upwardly mobile, it could provide entry into desired social 
circles. Whatever the motives, however, intermarriage was 
understood as sufficiently incompatible with Jewish identity 
to constitute a decisive break with Jewishness. It was in that 
context that Jewish parents and, reflecting their sentiments, 
Jewish organizations reacted so forcefully when the intermar- 
riage statistics of the 1960s were published. 

Jewish identity had been re-shaped in America in the 
20" century, but most Jews were not assimilationists. The 
dominant belief in American Jewry in the first two-thirds of 
the 20" century was that while Jewishness should undergo 
some acculturation in order to fit comfortably into modern 
Western culture, it should survive as a separate identity. In- 
deed, most Jews believed that acculturation was precisely what 
would guarantee Jewish continuity. If Jewishness were not ad- 
justed according to the norms of the larger society, they were 
convinced it would be too culturally deviant for coming gen- 
erations, which would consequently reject it altogether. Most 
American Jews understood, however, that intermarriage was 
the ultimate vehicle of assimilation. They could accept, if with 
some regret, whatever other changes their children made in 
Jewish self-expression. Exogamy, by contrast, was the decisive 
indicator of a failure to perpetuate Jewishness. Ironically, the 
changes in Jewish identity that were made in order to preserve 
Jewishness can now be seen as having engendered the kind of 
Jewish identity which is not inconsistent with intermarriage. 
It is for that reason that many young Jews came to view inter- 
marriage as compatible with continued Jewish identity and as 
an essentially unremarkable act. 
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The Jewish identity of 20 century American Jewry can 
best be understood as an outgrowth of “Emancipation.” The 
fundamental change in the Jews’ status that is denoted by the 
term “Emancipation” occurred in central and western Eu- 
rope at the turn of the 19" century. The French Revolution 
was, of course, the threshold event which offered Jews citi- 
zenship as individuals. For the preceding two millennia Jews 
had had corporate status as part of the Jewish community. 
The shift to individual political status, generally and for the 
Jews, made its way across Europe, unevenly, during the 19 
and 20" centuries. 

To appreciate the cultural dynamics of Jews in contempo- 
rary America, however, it is necessary to remember that about 
nine-tenths of American Jewry is descended from the major 
wave of Jewish immigration to the United States from Eastern 
Europe between 1881 and 1924. In other words, most Ameri- 
can Jews are only two or three generations removed from the 
kind of intensive and enclosed Jewish life that prevailed in the 
Pale of Settlement and other Jewish areas of eastern Europe. 
For the Jew who came to America in the 40 years around the 
turn of the 20" century, the trip was not a journey for politi- 
cal freedom and economic opportunity alone. It was, rather, 
a fundamental transition to a “new world” in every sense. For 
them, their voyage was the “Emancipation.” 

The marginal generation, those who carved out a new 
American identity (specifically, the children of older immi- 
grants and the younger immigrants themselves), made two 
basic changes in Jewish identity. One concerned its scope; 
the other, its content. The marginal generation, welcoming 
America’s offer of equal status, sought to specify the part of 
behavior that should appropriately be molded by Jewishness, 
leaving the rest to other elements in each person’s overall 
identity. The most frequent position was that Jewishness was 
religion, defined narrowly as including some theological as- 
sertions, ethical injunctions, and ritual observances, none of 
which was thought (by most American Jews) to interfere with 
the larger society’s normative expectations regarding occupa- 
tional, political, recreational, social, or even familial patterns 
of behavior. For other Jews, Jewishness was manifested in a 
special enjoyment of Hebrew and/or Yiddish literature. Still 
others expressed Jewishness through philanthropic activity, 
giving their largest financial contributions to Jewish causes 
and devoting significant portions of their volunteer time to 
service in those causes. In another alternative, the focus of 
Jewish activity was participation in efforts to enhance inter- 
group amity and to diminish prejudice and discrimination. 
Finally, there were Jews whose Jewishness found expression 
in their choice of other Jews as friends, but whose activities 
with those friends had no particular Jewish content. 

These five general approaches to the limitation of the 
scope of Jewishness were reflected in the organizations of 
American Jewry. Most Jewish organizations in the earlier part 
of the 20" century had closely defined purposes, and activ- 
ity outside of an organization's prescribed scope was usually 
discouraged. Moreover, while Jews could, and did, belong to 
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organizations in more than one category of Jewish self-ex- 
pression, most Jews tended to express themselves primarily 
in one or another mode. 


Distinctiveness of Jewish Identity 

The second fundamental change which the marginal genera- 
tion made in Jewish identity concerned the extent to which 
Jewishness is distinctive. During virtually all of Jewish history, 
Jews were different from their non-Jewish neighbors in ideo- 
logically important and personally profound ways. American 
Jews in the early 20 century tried to convey the idea that 
being Jewish did not make them different from non-Jews in 
any significant way. There were several reasons for their ef- 
fort. They wanted to reassure other Americans that the offer 
of equal status for the Jews was appropriate. More generally, 
the underlying ideology of intergroup relations activities dur- 
ing that period was that emphasis on the commonness of all 
humanity would encourage tolerance. It was believed that if 
people could accept that all human beings are fundamentally 
the same, then mutual respect and amity would grow. The 
basis of the approach was the combination of individualism 
and universalism that reached its apex at that time and which 
also found expression in a downplaying of other dimensions 
of identity such as race, ethnicity, and even family. (Now the 
emphasis is on cultural differences and the need to recognize 
and respect them, but that approach began to gain strength 
only in the 1960s.) 

In the context of the early 20" century, then, it is not sur- 
prising that American Jews tended to articulate a Jewishness 
whose differentiating impact was restricted to detail. Most 
Jews preferred to emphasize what they had in common with 
non-Jews and to insists that what they had in common mat- 
tered much more than what set them apart. It is hard to assess 
the extent to which they believed their own claim, but the fact 
that they made it had its impact. 

The children of the marginal generation were effectively 
the first “post-Emancipation” generation, and their Jewish 
identity differed in a number of far-reaching ways from that 
of previous generations of Jews. First, while all identifies have 
both individual, and collective aspects, the relationship be- 
tween those two aspects varies. Before Emancipation, a per- 
son's Jewishness was derived from his/her being part of the 
Jewish people. “Jewish” was understood primarily as the des- 
ignation of a group, and a “Jew” was someone who belonged 
to that group. For American Jews of the mid-20" century, 
“Jewish” described an individual first. Its application to orga- 
nizations and communities was derived from the Jewishness 
of their members. In America’s political ideology Jewishness 
was the private business of individuals and of no official pub- 
lic relevance. Jewish organizations were understood as noth- 
ing more than voluntary associations of Jews who made them 
and could use them for whatever ends they wished. During 
this time, the phrase “Jewish people” was almost always used 
as the plural of Jewish person rather than to denote an entity 
with its own inherent meaning. 
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Jewishness in mid-20" century America was most often 
conceptualized as one role among the many roles that every 
person plays. A typical man would see himself in many roles - 
husband, father, son, brother, neighbor, friend, lawyer, golfer, 
Democrat, Jew, Chicogoan, tenant, investor, contributor, and 
so forth. Each role had its own institutionalized set of relation- 
ships, its own mandated behaviors, and, consequently, its own 
well-delineated sphere of relevance. Pre-Emancipation Jews 
also had multiple roles, of course, even though they were less 
likely to say it that way. The difference is that Jewishness can- 
not properly be viewed as one of their roles. It would be more 
correct to see it as the substance with which all role behaviors 
were specified and evaluated. Another way of saying the same 
thing is that, for most Jews, Jewishness was transformed from 
a diffuse characteristic into a very specific one. 

Something can be of specific relevance, yet still be very 
important. However, most post-emancipation American Jews 
not only restricted the scope of Jewishness; they also greatly 
diminished its power. For the typical pre-Emancipation Jew, 
the fact that s/he was Jewish took priority over virtually every 
competing claim to time, energy, or normative prescription. 
By contrast, most Americans Jews in the mid-20" century 
made Jewish self-expression fit into the time, energy, and op- 
tions left by almost the entire range of other claims — occupa- 
tional, educational, recreational, civic, social. 

‘The Jews growing up as a post-Emancipation generation 
heard from their parents that Jewishness did not make a Jew 
different in any major way. Young Jews learned that Judaism 
was one of the world’s great monotheistic religions, and if there 
was pride to be found in the fact that it was the first, that, af- 
ter all, was a matter of history and of little consequence. In 
Will Herberg’s well-known formulation, a person could be a 
good American in any one of three ways, by being a Protes- 
tant, a Catholic, or a Jew. All were seen as acceptable varia- 
tions on a common theme, and what mattered was the basic 
set of values and styles that constituted the American way of 
life, not the specific literature and symbolism with which the 
three religions were supposed to convey that way of life. In 
earlier periods, of course, Jewishness had made Jews differ- 
ent in many far-reaching and fundamental ways, as was fully 
recognized by Jews and non-Jews. 

Because Jewishness was so narrowly restricted and made 
subordinate to external contexts of interpretation, most post- 
Emancipation Jews lost the kind of familiarity with Jewish be- 
havior that people have with their own culture. It is probably a 
fair rule of thumb that the more internationalized an item of 
culture is, the fewer directions a person needs when perform- 
ing it. Thus, the inability of post-Emancipation Jews to carry 
out Jewish acts without guidance says much about their level 
of estrangement from the content of Jewishness. 

This description does not apply to all Jews in the mid- 
1900s. Some purposely assimilated altogether; others main- 
tained Jewish identities that were far more comprehensive, 
primary, distinguishing, internalized, and rooted in Jewish 
peoplehood past and present. The vast middle group, how- 
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ever, molded a Jewish identity which, though generally posi- 
tive, was not compelling. Although the Holocaust and the 
establishment of the State of Israel certainly affected Jewish 
identity, they did not alter its basic structure of place in the 
lives of most American Jews. 

The key point is that the kind of Jewish identity described 
here is not a barrier to intermarriage, nor is intermarriage in- 
compatible with that kind of Jewish identity. America is an 
open society, and the American ethos places overwhelming 
importance on individual choice in most things. While some 
group-based hurdles to individual choice remain, marriage 
across religious and ethnic lines is not discouraged. Rather, 
even in a period which has for the last two or three decades 
seen increasing emphasis placed on religion and on ethnic 
identity, interreligious and interethnic marriages are likely 
to be viewed as helping to demonstrate the compatibility of 
disparate traditions and the possibility of amity, even of love, 
across lines. Other factors encouraging intermarriage are 
improvement in the socioeconomic standing of Jews and in- 
creased acceptance of Jews as friends and potential marriage 
partners. As a result, most Jews have circles of colleagues, 
classmates, and friends that include non-Jewish peers. Inevi- 
tably, these relationships often lead to romance. 

When subjective feelings of romance begin to grow be- 
tween two people, they make judgments about whether their 
differences are numerous enough, large enough, or profound 
enough to bea barrier to marriage. If not, then the differences 
become the issues over which the compromises that are part 
of any marriage are worked out. Otherwise, one party or the 
other will end the relationship. 

If Jewishness is seen to consist of some vague ideas about 
God’s existence and providence, a number of almost univer- 
sally endorsed ethical principles, two or three holiday dinners 
a year, a Hanukkah lamp in the house in December, brief at- 
tendance at synagogue services once or twice a year, the ob- 
ligation to give some emphasis to Jewish causes among one’s 
charitable donations, a somewhat higher and more consis- 
tent level of political support for Israel than other pro-Israel 
Americans offer, a political stance generally in the “liberal” 
camp, and pride in the Jewish achievements of the past, then 
Jewishness is compatible with intermarriage. No loving non- 
Jewish spouse is likely to find these behaviors and attitudes 
objectionable, and none of them requires the kind of joint 
participation by a spouse that a non-Jew cannot easily and 
readily provide. If we add some Jewish art and artifacts to the 
decorations of the home, a few hours of Jewish education for 
one’s children for a few years, and some ceremonial recogni- 
tion that those children are (at least “partly”) Jewish, which is 
how ritual circumcision and Bar and Bat Mitzvah are some- 
times conceptualized, exogamy still need not be an impedi- 
ment to continued Jewishness. It is possible for a Jew to be 
proud of his/her Jewishness, enjoy it, consider it “important” 
and yet give it a form which is not pervasive enough and a 
content which is not distinguishing enough to interfere with 
a satisfying intermarriage. By contrast, when Jewishness or- 
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ders one’ priorities, locates a person in history and society, 
provides basic goals and norms, furnishes the cultural mate- 
rial for the expression of “self? and marks out life’s rhythm, 
then marriage to a non-Jewish spouse is inconceivable with- 
out either a total transformation of self or a severe narrowing 
of the normal marital relationship. 

The intermarriage rate has risen as it has, not because 
Jews want to escape their Jewishness, but because they see 
intermarriage as quite compatible with their Jewishness. As 
Marshall Sklare explained, young Jews who marry non-Jews 
are likely to see themselves not as intermarrying, but merely 
as marrying. 


Responses to Intermarriage 

In another sense, however, intermarriage is not that simple. 
Resistance is likely to arise from several quarters. Parents and 
other relatives, synagogues and rabbis, and Jewish communal 
institutions can all be expected to express some level of oppo- 
sition to intermarriage. The desire to include Jewish elements 
in the wedding ceremony or to raise children as Jews can elicit 
concern from the non-Jewish partner and/or his/her family. 
The many compromises that need to be made can be harder 
to work out than was anticipated. Normally suppressed ste- 
reotypes and resentments can emerge. Perhaps most indicative 
of the current mood regarding exogamy is the appearance in 
the last decade of several books of advice on how to carry out 
a successful intermarriage. These books usually deal with re- 
actions of parents and other relatives, planning the wedding 
ceremony, the raising of the children, and ways of handling 
Jewish and Christian institutions. While some set forth the 
advantage of religious homogeneity and clarity in the home, 
others offer guidance on how to maintain active links to both 
traditions. 

The responses of the organized Jewish community to in- 
termarriage fall into two broad categories - opposition and 
outreach. As the 1990 cjF study shows, many Jews do not op- 
pose intermarriage at all. Only 22% of the respondents who 
were born Jews and list Judaism as their religion said that 
they would oppose the marriage of their child to a non-Jew. 
The corresponding statistic for secular Jews is 4%. Among 
those Jews who do oppose intermarriage, either in general or 
in specific cases when they arise, there are several positions 
about what form opposition should take. Some Jews, though 
decreasing in number, still break all relationships with rela- 
tives and friends who marry non-Jews. Others reduce their 
relationships with people in mixed marriages, but do not sever 
them altogether. Yet others express opposition to intermar- 
riage and try, with varying degrees of determination, to urge 
the Jewish partner to withdraw from the planned marriage or 
to bring about the conversion of the non-Jewish partner, but 
accept the marriage once it is a fait accompli. 

Most Jewish institutions take the position that intermar- 
riage should be discouraged but the intermarried should not 
be rejected. While that position has a tone that seems reso- 
nant with both Jewish principle and the ideology of individual 
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choice and universal human concern, it is hard to specify what 
coherent attitudes or concrete behaviors it implies. 

Just as opposition takes many forms, so does outreach, 
and the two modes of response are usually in interplay with 
each other. Sometimes the effort to bring the non-Jewish part- 
ner to convert is explicit. Sometimes it is offered as one option. 
A frequently expressed view is that, where conversion does not 
seem immediately likely, it is important to maintain linkage 
to and positive feelings about the Jewish community in the 
hope that conversion may eventually ensue and that, even if it 
does not, there will be more readiness to transmit some Jewish 
identity to the children and a positive feeling toward the Jewish 
community by the children. In general, the more liberal the re- 
ligious movement, the greater its emphasis on outreach relative 
to opposition as the proper response to intermarriage. 

The religious movements deal with intermarriage and 
its consequences at four specific points. First, rabbis are often 
asked to officiate or co-officiate as intermarriages. The Ortho- 
dox and Conservative rabbinates refuse to participate in in- 
termarriages. The Reform movement officially leaves the de- 
cision about participating in intermarriages to its individual 
rabbis, who are divided on this issue. Many liberal rabbis who 
will not take part in intermarriages themselves will, neverthe- 
less, counsel interreligious couples or refer them to colleagues 
willing to be available. 

The second issue that arises concerns the status of the 
children of intermarriage and of converts. Orthodoxy, follow- 
ing halakhah, defines Jewishness as acquired by being born to 
a Jewish mother or through conversion that meets the stan- 
dards of traditional Jewish law. Since the Reform movement 
does not adhere to traditional Jewish law in conversion and 
Conservative rabbis are not uniformly careful in applying 
Jewish law, Orthodoxy generally does not accept conversions 
under non-Orthodox auspices. Those Conservative rabbis 
who do adhere to traditional law have similar problems with 
Reform conversions, but the Conservative movement's em- 
phasis on pluralism makes it harder for them to be publicly 
explicit on this matter. The Reform movement's formal adop- 
tion of the principle of patrilineal descent, which it had prac- 
ticed quietly for decades before declaring it officially, compli- 
cated the issue. By defining Jews differently from traditional 
Jewish law, it created a category of people who are Jewish by 
the standards of some Jews and not Jewish by the standards 
of others. Although there have long been such people, their 
number is growing and the resolution on patrilineality made 
the controversy over their status and the potential difficulty 
of their situation more severe. The reform rabbinate decided 
that its action was justified, nonetheless, as a way to compen- 
sate for demographic decline by broadening the definition of 
Jewry and by extending a welcome and a sense of legitimacy 
to people who, it felt, would otherwise most likely be lost to 
the Jewish community. The traditional view is that, since those 
people are not Jews, they are lost in any case. 

The third specific issue with which synagogues must deal 
is the participation of non-Jewish spouses in synagogue ac- 
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tivities. Membership in synagogues is normally a family mat- 
ter, and members can, of course, hold positions of leadership 
and play a number of roles in the ritual. Many intermarried 
Jews wish to join synagogues, and many synagogues, for out- 
reach and other reasons, are willing, even eager, to welcome 
interreligious families. The consequence is that synagogues, 
especially but not only the more liberal ones, must make de- 
cisions about which roles can be played in leadership [and 
in ritual] by intermarried members and by their non-Jew- 
ish spouses. 

Admission of children of intermarried couples to reli- 
gious school, especially when those children are not Jewish 
also poses difficulties. Their parents may want to enroll them 
in order to make Jewishness an option or simply to give them 
some information about part of their family background. 
However, the curricular challenges of simultaneously teach- 
ing children from Jewish homes and from mixed homes are 
formidable. 

Other organizations in the Jewish community must also 
delineate which roles, as participants and as leaders, can ap- 
propriately be played by intermarried Jews and, what is more 
difficult, by their non-Jewish spouses. Jewish organizations 
which cut across “movement” lines also have the problem 
that their members do not agree on which other members 
are Jewish. 

Beyond the concerns about the status and roles of indi- 
vidual members, there is the problem of program. It cannot 
be entirely comfortable for a Jewish organization to deliber- 
ate about and then adopt a program whose goal is to discour- 
age intermarriage when a not insubstantial proportion of its 
members and leaders are themselves intermarried or have ac- 
cepted intermarriage among their children. 

There is controversy over the proper balance between 
opposition and outreach as responses to intermarriage. Ad- 
vocates of opposition argue that efforts must be made to 
strengthen a more comprehensive, distinctive, and reward- 
ing Jewish identity in Jews and that, in the meantime, Jewish 
institutions and organizations should unambiguously convey 
Judaism's position that only that kind of identity, in individu- 
als and embodied in family life, is authentic and viable. Their 
acceptance of outreach is limited to attempts to bring non- 
Jewish spouses and prospective spouses to conversion. Ad- 
vocates of outreach, by contrast, usually despair of changing 
the overall character of Jewish identity in America and pre- 
dict that the intermarriage rate will not decline significantly 
as a result of any Jewish policy or program. Their approach 
to assuring Jewish continuity, therefore, rests on encouraging 
intermarried families to maintain positive links to the Jewish 
community and on increasing the number of people who are 
considered Jewish by expanding the lines of Jewish descent 
and broadening the criteria and methods by which people can 
be treated as Jews-by-choice. What balance between these two 
modes of response will ultimately be struck, and with what 
consequences, remains to be seen. 

[Mervin FE. Verbit] 
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JEWISH OUT-MARRIAGE: A GLOBAL PERSPECTIVE 


The frequency, determinants, and consequences of marriages 
between Jews and non-Jews have long been a central topic of 
social-scientific research and community debate. Many ob- 
servers consider the recent trends in Jewish family forma- 
tion with great concern and a leading factor in the quantita- 
tive and identificational erosion of Jewish population. Others 
view the same trends as an opportunity for community growth 
and expansion. Both approaches may be using sophisticated 
theories, concepts, and analyses, and interestingly, the same 
data. The main debate revolves around the paradigms of Jew- 
ish assimilation and erosion versus resilience and revival. The 
main trends call for examination in broad comparative con- 
text, outlining the specifics of local situations. 


HisTORY. In long-term historical perspective, Jewish mar- 
riage patterns underwent different stages. During the early 
formative periods, the ancient Hebrew tribes were small and 
geographically mobile, and may have frequently incorporated 
individuals from the proximate surrounding. With the codi- 
fication of Jewish identification in late antiquity, Jewish soci- 
ety entered a long period of prevalent segregation — initially 
self-imposed, and much later forcefully imposed by others. 
Contemporary studies of population genetics point to the 
overall similar origins of Jews from disparate continents and 
countries, thus testifying to very limited marital interaction 
between Jews and others throughout the Middle Ages and 
early modern period. 

From the 19" century but especially since the second half 
of the 20", Jewish society underwent transformations which 
completely revolutionized cultural identities and socioeco- 
nomic structures. International migration, extensive urban- 
ization, occupational mobility, and secularization were some 
of the main agents of change, generally evolving from tradi- 
tionalism to modernity, and from segregation to openness, 
though counter-streams of search for more traditional cultural 
and social behaviors also appeared occasionally. 

The transition, among many, of Jewish identity from 
mainly religious to ethnic-national was one of the main conse- 
quences of social change in the context of political emancipa- 
tion of the Jews and general modernization. In the Europe of 
the 19" century, the quest for integration into general society 
led at least 200,000 Jews to opt out of Judaism into the preva- 
lent Christian denominations. More recently, the rites de pas- 
sage inherent in changing one’s own religious allegiance ceased 
to be a prerequisite for acceptance by the public at large, and 
moving out of Jewishness tended to become an expression of 
the freedom of choice in growingly individualistic societies. 

Since 1948, the composition of world Jewry was cru- 
cially altered with the establishment of the state of Israel and 
the rapid growth of its large and densely interacting Jewish 
population which constituted a majority of total society. In 
contrast, Diaspora communities typically comprised smaller 
Jewish minorities, well integrated in a non-Jewish societal 
context, and eventually shrinking. Historically and in con- 
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temporary times, the Israel and Diaspora contexts generated 
entirely different opportunities for Jewish community life and 
identity. The low frequency of out-marriage in Israel had a 
counterbalancing effect on the leading global trend to greater 
integration and assimilation among Jews and non-Jews. More 
recently, increasing globalization of society created growing 
opportunities for interaction among different social and cul- 
tural groups, including Jews in Israel. 


CONCEPTS. Determinants. Marriage and out-marriage in 
particular, reflect three basic factors, each widely varying over 
time and across individuals and sub-groups within the same 
Jewish community: (a) Desirability: the normative centrality 
of the act of marrying, and the choice of a partner from within 
or outside the group of origin. (b) Feasibility: the economic 
means and resources available to form a new family, and more 
specifically an in-marriage or an out-marriage. (c) Availability 
of appropriate marital partners, where age, sex, and marital 
status composition determine the choice of relevant partners 
to choose from within and outside the group. 


Terminology. Intermarriage is a broadly used term but a num- 
ber of distinctions should be kept in mind. Out-marriage re- 
fers to marrying someone who was born in a different group; 
conversionary out-marriage and conversionary in-marriage 
apply if conversion happens out of or into the group studied. 
In case each partner keeps to his/her original group identity, 
mixed-marriage applies. In more technical language we speak 
of homogamy (sameness) versus heterogamy (otherness). En- 
dogamy and exogamy, respectively, indicate the same concepts 
but in a normative, ideal rather than descriptive sense. 


Sources. Retrospective information often stems from general 
sources such as population censuses and general surveys that 
were not designed specifically for the purpose of investigat- 
ing out-marriage. Vital statistics provide information on cur- 
rent marriages. Specialized surveys may provide a richer array 
of variables on existing households. Each of these sources has 
advantages and disadvantages regarding representation, cov- 
erage, and depth of questioning. Sources tend to be different 
in each country, when they exist at all. 


Measurement. One should distinguish between individual 
versus couple measurement. If there are three Jews, two mar- 
ried among themselves, and one married a non Jew, we have 
one individual Jewish among three that out-married (33%), 
and one Jewish couple out of two that is a mixed-marriage 
(50%). These are both valid statistics but they are often mis- 
takenly mixed up. Another problem is that measurement may 
refer to all existing couples in a certain population, regardless 
of age, or only to the younger couples married in recent years. 
In the 20 century since the trend to out-marry has been on 
the increase, later rates of out-marriage are significantly higher 
than the former. Finally, measurement may focus on the cur- 
rent or past marital status of people who were born Jewish, or 
on those who are Jewish now, and the results may vary accord- 
ingly. This distinction was at the core of an intense discussion 
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about the results and interpretation of the 1990 U.S. National 
Jewish Population Survey (NJps). 


MAIN TRENDS. At the beginning of the 20% century, rates 
of Jewish out-marriage were generally low or very low. In 
many countries with large Jewish communities out-marriage 
still was nearly nonexistent, portraying nearly complete so- 
cio-cultural segregation between Jews and the majority of 
society. Few exceptions appeared in highly acculturated and 
veteran communities such as Italy, Germany, or the Nether- 
lands, or even more so in distant and relatively isolated out- 
posts with small Jewish populations such as Australia and 
New Zealand. 

Over time, growing differentiation in the propensity to 
out-marry emerged across Jewish communities. The table 
presented here reports a classification of Jewish populations, 
according to the frequency of individual out-marriage in 
each country around 1930 and around 2000. Countries tend 
to concentrate at certain levels based on the respective histo- 
ries and general levels of modernization, and different types 
of legal regimes in the respective countries allowing or not 
the opportunity for marriage across religious lines. A steady 
trend appears outlining a move from lower to higher rates of 
out-marriage. 

In 1930, most Jews in the world lived in countries where 
the rate of out-marriage was below 5% of individuals. These 
included most of the large communities in Eastern Europe, 
most communities in the Middle East and North Africa, in- 
cluding Palestine, but also large and modern communities in 
the United States, the U.K., Latin America, and South Africa. 
Jewish communities with an out-marriage rate between 5% 
and 15% included France, and the other large communities 
in Eastern Europe such as the Soviet Union. No community 
stood above an out-marriage rate of 35%. 

In 2000, a majority of world Jewry lived in countries 
where the out-marriage rate was higher than the 35% thresh- 
old. Jews in Israel were virtually alone still below a 5% out- 
marriage rate. Jews living in the Judea, Samaria and Gaza 
territories were probably the only group with less than 1% 
out-marriage. The out-marriage rate of the main part of Israel 
within the pre-1967 “green line,’ approaching 5%, reflected the 
presence and social absorption of new immigrants mostly 
from the Fsu lacking a formal Jewish status. Many of these 
actually performed their marriage ceremonies abroad. Mexico 
was the largest Diaspora Jewish community with an out-mar- 
riage rate estimated at less that 15%. Communities in Austra- 
lia, Canada, and Turkey had an out-marriage rate of 25% to 
35%. A rather large share of world Jewry, including France, the 
U.K., and the main Latin American countries experienced out- 
marriage rates between 35% and 45%. The Jewish community 
in the US., still the largest in the world, had moved to above 
50%. Out-marriage rates for Jews in the European parts of the 
FSU were above 65%. 

Asa consequence of these trends, the worldwide average 
level out-marriage rate passed from 5% around 1930 to 31% 
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around 2000. The same average computed for Jews in the Di- 
aspora only, without Palestine/Israel, passed from 5% in 1930 
to 48% in 2000. While this quite dramatic increase under- 
scores the nearly irreversible trend toward social integration 
and acceptance of Jews among general society, it should be 
stressed that the rising share of Israel and the parallel shrink- 
ing of the Diaspora in the world Jewish population tends to 
reduce significantly the world out-marriage average. 


CORRELATES, DETERMINANTS, AND CONSEQUENCES. So- 
cietal models. At least in the past, ethnocentric and pluralis- 
tic societies coped quite differently with the issue of cultural 
and religious diversity, which in turn affected the amount of 
pressure to conform exerted on Jewish minorities. Out-mar- 
riage trends, in general and within Jewish society, was signif- 
icantly associated with these different types of societal con- 
figurations. 


Jewish community models. Some of these are more central and 
more comprehensive, while some others are quite dispersed. 
The amount of participation of Jews in Jewish community life 
is usually different across countries. This may reflect certain 
general assumptions in society but also reflects the specifici- 
ties of the history of particular Jewish communities. 


Sameness and otherness. Out-marriage in terms of religion or 
ethnic identity is also associated with other elements of other- 
ness among the partners. Heterogeneous couples in terms of 
Jewish identification tend also to be more different in terms 
of other aspects of their socio-demographic profile, such as 
education or age. 


Gender. Women in the past had lower rates of out-marriage, 
due probably to the more limited set of opportunities they 
had - less education, less participation in the labor force, 
more limited and confined leisure life. However, through 
the emancipation of women and their achieving education 
and jobs, the differentials narrowed very significantly. By the 
1980s-1990s the gender gap was disappearing and the previ- 
ously lower out-marriage rates of Jewish women converged 
to the higher rates of men. 


Age. The structure of the marriage market - that is, how many 
available mates there may be - may sometimes be unbalanced, 
to the point that people may be left with the alternative not to 
marry at all, or to out-marry. Out-marriage tends to occur at 
a later age than in the case of in-marriage. 


Socioeconomic differentials. In the past, out-marriage was 
strongly related to upward social mobility, and was more fre- 
quent among the better educated, wealthier, and more socially 
mobile. More recent data suggest that, on the contrary, out- 
marriage seems to be related to lower education, and lower 
social class - which indeed is quite infrequent among Jews. It 
is likely that the high cost of Jewish life causes some people to 
be marginalized vis-a-vis the opportunities of Jewish educa- 
tion, leisure, and culture. Those will consequently live mostly 
in a non-Jewish context. 
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Residence. Size and density of a Jewish community can be im- 
portantly correlated to marriage opportunities. The relation 
of out-marriage to place of residence reflects both the cause 
and the consequence. Internet and distance connections may 
have an impact on these relations in the future. 


Jewish identification. This is the most important predictor of 
in- versus out-marriage. We have good evidence that Jewish- 
ness of the parental home is probably the most powerful factor, 
followed by formal Jewish education received. Patterns of so- 
cialization that begin very early in life appear to have a crucial 
effect on subsequent patterns of affiliation, social networks, 
and the subsequent opportunities for marital choice. 


Marital stability. Out-marriages are more unstable than in- 
marriages. The reasons may be complex. The couple's assort- 
ment in re-marriages tends to be often of the opposite sign 
than in first marriages. 


Acceptance. A circular relation emerges between frequencies 
of out-marriage and its social acceptance. Something that is 
more frequent is more acceptable, and something that is more 
acceptable becomes more frequent. Attitudes tend to be more 
open to intermarriage than actual behaviors. 


Transmitted identity. Theoretically, if one half of the children 
of out-marriages are affiliated with one side and one half is 
affiliated with the other, there is no gain and no loss to ei- 
ther side. In reality, according to nearly all research evidence 
available, the Jewish side has received less than half of all the 
children of out-marriages. During the 1990s, less than 20% of 
the children of out-marriages were affiliated with the Jewish 
side both in the U.S. and in the Russian Republic. In the US., 
Canada, and other English-speaking countries, the mother is 
the dominant parent in transmitting a group identity to the 
children. If the mother is Jewish, the child tends to be Jewish, 
and if the mother is not Jewish the child tends to be non-Jew- 
ish. This conforms to the Jewish halakhah. In other societies, 
such as Latin American or Southern and Eastern European 
countries, where the father is the dominant parent in the al- 
location of the child’s public identity, children mostly follow 
the father’s identity. 


IMPLICATIONS. Second and Third Generation. While the 
evidence is not massive, it points to a spectacular increase in 
the rate of out-marriage among the children of out-marriage, 
even if they have grown up as Jews. Possibly because of the 
model gauged from their parents, children may consider out- 
marriage a normal option. The children’s social networks, too, 
tend to be more open to people of different backgrounds. Out- 
marriage in effect becomes very high in the 24 generation. 


Collective consequences. Broader implications affect the Jewish 
collective beyond individual experiences. What out-marriage 
does to the Jewish people needs to be considered in terms of 
the major actors and processes such as Israel-Diaspora rela- 
tions, consensus on core values, polarization among the Jewish 
polity, and even Jewish theology. Inasmuch as it is perceived 
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between biblical Aramaic and the later Aramaic dialects. At 
the same time, many traces of Palestinian Aramaic can be 
detected, as well as a few of Eastern Aramaic. The Genesis 
Apocryphon scroll made it possible to establish that Onkelos 
originated in Palestine, since the Aramaic of the scroll and Pal- 
estinian Christian Aramaic closely resemble that of Onkelos. 
There is also a strong Aramaic influence in the Hebrew of the 
Dead Sea scrolls, which is evidenced especially in the spell- 
ing and in the morphology, e.g., 077) in Hebrew 1707) (“takes 
away’), Isaiah 3:1; and in the vocabulary, e.g., 1917 (“his clean- 
ing”), in Hebrew 10770; found in the Manual of Discipline. 


THE ARAMAIC BAR KOKHBA LETTERS. These documents 
are of major linguistic importance for, without a doubt, they 
represent the spoken Palestinian Aramaic possibly of Judea. A 
close resemblance was discovered between this Aramaic and 
Targum Onkelos, another proof that the latter originated in 
Palestine. Documents written in Nabatean were also discov- 
ered among the scrolls of the sect. 


JERUSALEM INSCRIPTIONS 


The few short Aramaic inscriptions dating from before the 
destruction of the Second Temple, e.g., the one dealing with 
transferring King Uzziah’s bones, are written in Official Ara- 
maic. The language, however, is already influenced by Late 
Aramaic. 


ARAMAIC IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Among the few Aramaic words in the New Testament, rabbini 
reflects the form 73125, found in the Cairo *Genizah fragments 
of the Palestinian Targum (see below). 


THE URUK INCANTATION TEXT 


This text (second century B.c.£.) found in Iraq and written in 
cuneiform, gives a glimpse into the “vocalization” of Aramaic 
of that time (cuneiform writing can clearly indicate several 
vowel qualities and quantities). Early traits seem to be pre- 
served, e.g., § — spelled as §: Samlat = 171nw (“garment”), but 
late forms also appear, e.g., the ending -é for the masculine 
determined plural, e.g., rabrabe 8°1125 (“elders”). 


THE NABATEAN INSCRIPTIONS 


The *Nabatean inscriptions, mainly on tombs (dating from 
about 100 B.C.E. to approximately the second century C.E.) 
are for the most part in Official Aramaic. However, they al- 
ready contain elements of a Late Aramaic on the one hand, 
and of Arabic on the other (on the evidence of their names, it 
is assumed that the Nabateans were Arabs). The use of n”, the 
accusative particle, which is rare in Official Aramaic, points 
to a later language, whereas the word 1°y, Arabic ghaira (“dif- 
ferent”), and certain syntactic characteristics, points to Ara- 
bic influence. 


THE PALMYRENE INSCRIPTIONS 


The Palmyrene inscriptions were also written (end of the first 
century B.c.E.-third century c.g.) in an Aramaic which was 
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based on Official Aramaic. Traces of Arabic, which was the 
language of the writers, who according to their names are as- 
sumed to have been Arabs, are also detected in these inscrip- 
tions. The Palmyrean language was also influenced by an East- 
ern Aramaic dialect, e.g., the plural X14n “merchants” instead 
of 8°74 (as in the Uruk text). 


THE ARAMAIC OF HATRA 


These texts, found in Iraq (second century c.£.), show the in- 
fluence of Eastern Aramaic: ? (instead of °) is prefixed to the 
third person in the imperfect. 


THE ARAMAIC OF DURA-EUROPOS 


The Aramaic of these inscriptions (Syria, third century c.£.) 
was also influenced by Later Aramaic, as evidenced by, e.g., 
}77 = NIT “this,” in Official Aramaic. 


THE ARAMAIC IDEOGRAMS IN PAHLEVI 
AND OTHER PERSIAN DIALECTS 


Under the influence of Official Aramaic, many Aramaic ideo- 
grams (i.e., words written in Aramaic but read in Persian, e.g., 
72 “his son” in Aramaic is pus “son” in Persian) were absorbed 
into the Middle Persian dialects. While they are mostly de- 
rived from Official Aramaic, some of them indicate changes, 
due both to the influence of Late Eastern dialects and to er- 
rors made by the Persian scribes who no longer knew the Ar- 
amaic language. 


LATE ARAMAIC 


The two dialectal groups of Late Aramaic - Western Aramaic 
and Eastern Aramaic — have several common characteristics: 
(1) 827 “this” (masc.) is replaced by other forms; (2) the prefix 
11 (+ vowel) of haphel (and other conjugations) is replaced by 
X (+ vowel); (3) all the dialects seem to possess the new con- 
jugation ittaph’al - passive of ‘aphel (see Middle Aramaic); 
(4) the original form of the relative pronoun has almost en- 
tirely disappeared; instead the proclitic ’7 is employed; (5) the 
internal passives of gal and hophial (see The Main Character- 
istics of Ancient and Official Aramaic - Differences in the 
Verb) have disappeared; (6) in all dialects the passive par- 
ticiple 2°07? seems to be employed with certain verbs in the 
active voice (rare in Middle Aramaic), e.g., }¥v (“carrying”); 
(7) in all the dialects, the participle has more or less (in some 
entirely) replaced the imperfect as the future tense, the imper- 
fect being employed as a subjunctive (after the relative pro- 
noun), a cohortative, and a jussive; (8) the prolepsis form is 
also found with the verb, e.g., 82? 7729 literally “he did it 
the thing,’ when the object is determined; (9) many borrow- 
ings from Greek (less from Latin) are to be found in the dia- 
lects of Late Aramaic. 


WESTERN ARAMAIC 


It was a spoken language until the Arab conquest and even for 
a time after. (For differences between it, Eastern Aramaic, and 
Official Aramaic see above.) Differences between Western and 
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as contradicting prevailing norms, besides its likely erosive 
effects on population size and composition, out-marriage is 
a factor of internal tension and stress. This is a fundamental 
question for Jewish policy making, and one of the major chal- 
lenges world Jewry faces at the beginning of the 21° century. 


[Sergio DellaPergola (274 ed.)] 
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MIXED SPECIES (Heb. DN»; kilayim), prohibition men- 
tioned twice in the Bible. Leviticus 19:19 states: “Ye shall keep 
my statutes. Thou shalt not let thy cattle gender with a diverse 
kind; thou shalt not sow thy field with two kinds of seed; nei- 
ther shall there come upon thee a garment of two kinds of stuff 
mingled together.” Deuteronomy 22:9-11 states: “Thou shalt 
not sow thy vineyard with two kinds of seed; lest the fulness of 
the seed which thou hast sown be forfeited together with the 
increase of the vineyard. Thou shalt not plow with an ox and 
an ass together. Thou shalt not wear a mingled stuff, wool and 
linen together” From these two passages the sages deduced 
six types of mixing of species which are forbidden: the mix- 
ing of seeds; the grafting of different species of trees and veg- 
etables; the mixing of seed in a vineyard; the hybridization of 
domestic and wild animals; plowing or driving with domestic 
or non-domestic animals of different species; and the mixing 
of wool and linen (*shaatnez). 
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MIXED SPECIES 


The prohibitions against mixing species are defined in 
Mishnah Kilayim 8:1 “It is forbidden to sow diverse kinds in 
a vineyard or to suffer them to grow, and it is forbidden to 
have any benefit from them. It is forbidden to sow diverse 
kinds of seed or to suffer them to grow, but they may be eaten 
and certainly benefit may be derived from them. Mixed ma- 
terials are permitted for all purposes, only the weaving of 
them being forbidden. Hybrid cattle may be reared and main- 
tained; it is forbidden only to breed them” The many hala- 
khot connected with the laws of mixed species are taught in 
the Mishnah, Tosefta, and Jerusalem Talmud of the tractate 
*Kilayim. The chief problems relating to those laws are de- 
tailed below. 


The Mixing of Seeds 

The prohibition applies to the sowing together of two kinds 
of grains if they are regarded as belonging to different species 
(see below), or of grain and legume, as well as of other edible 
plants. A lenient ruling was given regarding vegetables, which 
were customarily sown in small beds, and it was permitted to 
sow five species at specified distances from one another in a 
bed one cubit square and with variations even 13 species (Kil. 
3:1). According to most authorities, it is obligatory to separate 
fields sown with different species by the space of a rova (104 
square cubits) or of three furrows (two cubits). In the opinion 
of some commentators, including Solomon Sirillio and Eli- 
jah Gaon of Vilna, the measures mentioned in the Mishnah 
(Kil. 2:6-10) refer to the size of the plot near which a different 
kind may be sown (and not to the space by which they must 
be separated), since plots of this size and larger have the ap- 
pearance of separate fields, and there is no fear that they may 
be thought to have been planted indiscriminately, nor is there 
any risk that the different species will derive sustenance from 
one another. The prohibition of mixed seeds applies only in 
Erez Israel, while the prohibitions of the other mixed species 
are of universal application (Kid. 39a). 


The Mixing of Trees 

This is not mentioned explicitly in the Bible but is inferred 
from the juxtaposition of verses (Lev. 19:19), “Thou shalt not 
let thy cattle gender with a diverse kind; thou shalt not sow 
thy field with two kinds of seed; which were interpreted to 
mean, “Just as the prohibition of cattle refers to mating, so 
does that of the field to grafting” (Kid. 39a), ie., it is forbidden 
to graft two plant species in the same way as it is forbidden 
to mate two animal species. Some inferred the prohibition of 
grafting plants of different species from the beginning of the 
verse (Lev. 19:19): “Ye shall keep my statutes”; Sifra, Kedoshim 
(Perek 4:17) and the Jerusalem Talmud (Kil. 1:7, 27b) explain 
that the word hukkah (“statute”), is connected with the root 
hakok (“to carve”), i.e., that it is forbidden to change by graft- 
ing the original form “carved out” by the Creator at Creation. 
The prohibition applies to grafting a tree onto a tree, a veg- 
etable onto a tree, and a tree onto a vegetable (Kil. 1:7). How- 
ever, it is permitted to plant different trees side by side and to 
sow vegetables or grain among trees. 
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Mixing in the Vineyard 

The laws of mixed species in the vineyard are stringent and 
complex, and almost half of the tractate Kilayim is devoted to 
them. The Bible (Deut. 22:9) rules that the resulting vines and 
seed become forfeit, and it is forbidden either to eat them or to 
benefit from them. The prohibition applies to grain but not to 
any trees among the vines. Concerning vegetables and other 
plants there are differences of opinion in the Mishnah and 
Talmud as to which are forbidden by biblical law and which 
permitted. A distance of four cubits must be allowed between 
a vineyard and any species forbidden to be sown there. In the 
case of a single vine, however, it suffices to leave a distance of 
three or six handbreadths (Kil. 6:1). 


Mixing of Cattle 

According to the Mishnah (Kil. 8:1) “they may be reared and 
maintained, and it is only forbidden to breed them? “To rear 
and maintain” means that different species of cattle may be 
reared together without the fear that they will crossbreed. 
Some explain it to mean that the product of crossbreeding 
(e.g., a mule) may be reared. This prohibition applies to do- 
mestic and wild animals and to birds (BK 5:7). 


Plowing and Driving with Two Species 

The Bible forbids only plowing with an ox and an ass. The 
rabbis, however, explained that “Scripture spoke what was 
customary,’ i.e., people were accustomed to plow with an ox 
or an ass, but the prohibition applies equally to plowing with 
any two other species and to riding, leading, and driving with 
them (Kil. 8:2). 


Problems of Definition 

In the discussion of the laws of mixed species the problem of 
defining like and unlike species arises. Although criteria for 
determining whether a plant or animal belongs to one species 
or another are laid down, an examination of the pairs enumer- 
ated in the Mishnah that do or do not constitute mixed spe- 
cies shows that there is no identity between the term “species” 
used in the law of mixed species and the term as applied by 
the modern system of botanical and zoological classification. 
Mixed species were determined by a tradition crystallized in 
the course of many generations (cf. Tosef., Kil. 1:3-4). Indeed 
two plants which are now classified as belonging to different 
species or even to different genera are reckoned as the same 
species for the law of mixed species (e.g., wheat and tares; Kil. 
1:1). In contrast, however, different strains of the same spe- 
cies are regarded as different species (Kil. 1:6). With regard to 
mixed seeds an amora in the Jerusalem Talmud (Kil. 1:5, 27a) 
summarizes: “in some cases [the form of] the fruit is the de- 
terminant, and in others the leaf? while another amora notes: 
“in some cases the taste of the fruit is the determinant.” 

One of the assumptions in the prohibitions of mixed trees 
is the possibility of crossbreeding by grafting the scion of one 
species onto the stock of a second. Thus it is pointed out in 
the Jerusalem Talmud that grafting the almond onto the ter- 
ebinth produces the *pistachio, a fruit similar to that of both 
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these species but systematically very far removed from the 
almond. It is almost certain that a graft of such a nature will 
not take, and it is certain that a species which has the median 
characteristics of the scion and the stock cannot be obtained 
by grafting. The early scholars saw an analogy between the 
grafting of plants and the crossbreeding of animals, but this 
latter could be compared to the cross-pollination of plants, a 
technique unknown to the ancients. 

‘These views on grafting stem from the once-accepted as- 
sumption that environmental factors were liable to change the 
hereditary characteristics of the creature (see *Biology). The 
opinion that new species could be created by grafting belongs 
to agricultural folklore, and also to Greco-Roman “science,” 
and from there entered into rabbinic literature. Because of 
the prohibition of mixed species, Jews were unable to test the 
truth of this notion. Many halakhot on the subject commence 
with the formula: “Ifa gentile grafted” species A with species 
B, then species C is produced. It should be stressed, however, 
that halakhot of this nature, common in the Tosefta and the 
Jerusalem Talmud, were not incorporated in the Mishnah 
(see *Kilayim). 


Reasons for the Precept of Mixed Species 

Some of the reasons given for the prohibition stemmed from 
the above-mentioned belief that the effects of environmental 
factors are hereditary. To the same category belongs the reason 
for forbidding change in the order of Creation. Nahmanides 
gives this reason in his biblical commentary (to Lev. 19: 19), 
adding that if the crossbreeding of a horse and an ass produces 
a mule, which is a miserable creature that cannot beget, so too 
when mixed species of trees are grafted, “their fruit does not 
grow thereafter” Maimonides (Guide 3, 49) explains that the 
man who couples creatures of different species defies the laws 
of nature and of ethics, and similarly in the grafting and mix- 
ing of plants. It was part of the false beliefs of idolators that 
this served as a specific for fertility (ibid. 3, 37). That cross- 
breeding was unnatural was an early belief: Josephus (Ant., 
4:229) explained that “nature delighteth not in the conjunc- 
tion of things dissimilar.” Rabbenu Nathan, av ha-yeshivah 
(Erez Israel in the 11" century), gives an agricultural reason, 
that one species prevents the development of the adjacent one 
(commentary to Mishnah Kil. ch. 1). A similar reason for the 
prohibition of mixed seeds in the vineyard was given earlier 
by Philo: “since as a result of it too great a burden is put upon 
the earth” (Spec. 4:211). Some Greek and Roman agricultural 
writers laid down that summer plants which impoverish the 
soil should not be sown in the vineyard (Pliny, Naturalis 18, 
101) and that it is forbidden to sow intermediate plantings in 
a vineyard (Geoponica 5, 11). 

As against those who sought to rationalize the prohibi- 
tion, Rashi concluded: “These statutes are a royal decree, for 
which there is no reason.” In point of fact it is impossible to de- 
termine the reasons for the prohibition. Post factum, however, 
it seems that, as a result of the care taken by Jews in this matter, 
the fields were kept free of weeds and the purity of plant spe- 
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cies was preserved. It is also possible that it was a contributory 
factor to the success of Jewish agriculture in Erez Israel. 

In the present, prohibitions of mixed species have raised 
a number of problems for farmers who adhere to these laws. 
Thus they are prevented from sowing vetch with grain as fod- 
der in order to prevent the vetch from trailing on the ground. 
The problem was solved by the introduction of strains of vetch 
which do not trail. In connection with the prohibition against 
grafting trees of different species, experiments have taken 
place on stocks belonging to the same species as the scion, but 
so far no satisfactory solution to the matter has been found. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 4 (1934), 291ff; J. Feliks, Ha- 
Hakla‘ut be-Erez Yisrael bi-Tekufat ha-Midrash ve-ha-Talmud (1963); 


idem, Kilei Zera’im ve-Harkavah (1967). 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


MIZMOR LE-DAVID (Heb. 717? 79213; “A Psalm to David’), 
a frequently occurring superscription to a number of psalms 
whose authorship is ascribed to King *David. Many of them 
form part of the traditional liturgy. Among them are (1) Psalm 
29 (“Ascribe unto the Lord, O ye sons of might”), the last of 
the six psalms chanted at the Sabbath eve service at which 
the Sabbath is welcomed; and on Sabbath mornings, after 
the conclusion of the *Torah reading, when the Torah scroll 
is carried back in solemn procession to the *Ark. (2) Psalm 
23 (“The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want”), which in 
the Sephardi ritual is sung prior to the *Kiddush on Sabbath 
morning, and in the Ashkenazi ritual, on Sabbath afternoon 
at the third meal (*Seudah Shelishit). According to one tal- 
mudic opinion (Pes. 18a), it was also sung as a festive hymn 
at the Passover *seder. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: JE, 8 (1904), 624-5; Elbogen, Gottesdienst, 
index s.v. Psalm 29. 


MIZMOR SHIR LE-YOM HA-SHABBAT (Heb. Vw 1777 
naw o1°9; “A Psalm, a Song for the Sabbath Day”), the super- 
scription of Psalm 92 which, according to the Talmud (Tam. 
7:4, RH 31a, Sof. 18:1) was the Sabbath hymn chanted by the 
levites in the Temple. The Psalm forms part of the Sabbath 
eve service in which the Sabbath (*Kabbalat Shabbat) is wel- 
comed. It is also part of the *Pesukei de-Zimra and the daily 
hymn at the conclusion of the Sabbath morning service, as 
well as in the Sabbath Minhah service in the Sephardi and 
some Ashkenazi rites. Some aggadic sources ascribe its au- 
thorship to Adam who pronounced it in his great joy for the 
gift of repentance. In the course of time, it was forgotten un- 
til Moses reintroduced it with ten other psalms (Gen. R. 22, 
end; Mid. Ps. 90:30). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: JE, 8 (1904), 625-7; Eisenstein, Dinim s.v. 


MIZPAH (Heb. 11937); “lookout point”), moshavah in north- 
ern Israel, W. of Tiberias, founded in 1908 by Second *Aliyah 
pioneers from Russia, on *Jewish Colonization Association 
(1c) land. For many years the small village, based on mixed 
farming, preserved its original layout of closely grouped farm- 
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steads interconnected by a surrounding basalt wall. It only be- 
gan to expand after it was connected to a water line in 1979, its 
population increasing from 39 in 1968 to 167 in 2002. 

[Efram Orni / Shaked Gilboa (274 ed.)] 


MIZPEH or MIZPAH (Heb. 7D¥77 ADS 7D; “lookout 
point”), the name of several places mentioned in the Bible. 

(1) A city belonging to the tribe of Benjamin (Josh. 18:26), 
the best-known place with the name of Mizpeh. ‘The Israel- 
ites gathered there to punish the tribe of Benjamin after the 
outrage committed by the men of Gibeah (Judg. 20-21). Sam- 
uel assembled the people to fight against the Philistines and 
judged them in Mizpah (1 Sam. 7:5 ff.; 10:17). Asa of Judah for- 
tified the place (1 Kings 15:22; 11 Chron. 16:6). Gedaliah, the 
son of Ahikam, established the capital of Judah in Mizpah after 
the fall of Jerusalem and was later assassinated there (11 Kings 
25:22 ff; Jer. 40-41). It was a district capital in the time of Ne- 
hemiah (Neh. 3:7, 15, 19). The place of origin of Simeon of Miz- 
peh (Pe'ah 2:6) is uncertain. 

The ancient site is identified with Tell al-Nasbeh about 
8 mi. (13 km.) north of Jerusalem, following A. Raboisson (Les 
Maspeh, 1897). It was excavated from 1926 to 1936 by W.E Badé 
on behalf of the Pacific Institute of Religion in Berkeley. The 
first settlement there dates to the Early Bronze Age. Its main 
period of occupation, however, belongs to the Iron Age. The 
excavations uncovered the main part of the city, which con- 
tained many four-room houses typical of the period, some un- 
usually large and built with pillars. Outstanding is a ninth-cen- 
tury wall and gate, evidently built by Rehoboam, which had 
been preceded by a tenth-century casemate wall. The mound 
was occupied until the Hellenistic period. A number of tombs 
uncovered there date from the Canaanite to the Hellenistic 
periods and were very rich in finds. 

Hebrew seals and seal impressions were particularly 
abundant on the site. A seal with the inscription “Jaazaniah 
servant of the king” is ascribed by some to the Jezaniah who 
met with Gedaliah at Mizpah (Jer. 40:8; 42:1). A special seal 
from the Persian period reading msh (Mozah?) is interpreted 
by various scholars as an abbreviation of Mizpeh (ms[p]h). 

(2) The land of Mizpah (Josh. 11:3) or the valley of Mizpeh 
(Josh. 11:8) in the north of the country below the Hermon, an 
area settled by the Hivites. It was probably located in the re- 
gion of Marj al-‘Ayyan (‘Iyyon), north of Metullah. 

(3) A place in Gilead which marked the boundary be- 
tween the territories of Laban and Jacob (Gen. 31:49). It is 
perhaps identical with Ramoth-Gilead, a border stronghold 
between Aram and Israel in northern Gilead (1 Kings 22:3). 

(4) The hometown of *Jephthah, also in Gilead, but far- 
ther south than (3) above. The Israelites gathered there before 
setting out for battle against the Ammonites (Judg. 10-11). It 
is identical with Ramath-Mizpeh in the vicinity of Mahanaim 
of Joshua 13:26. It has been tentatively identified with Khirbat 
Jal‘ad south of the Jabbok. 

(5) A city in the territory of the tribe of Judah in the 
vicinity of Lachish (Josh. 15:38). Eusebius (Onom. 130:2 - 
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Masseba) describes it as a village near Eleutheropolis (Bet 
Guvrin). 

(6) A Mizpeh of Moab (Rujm al-Mushayrifa?) is men- 
tioned in 1 Samuel 22:3. 

(7) A Mizpeh (Massepha) at which Judah Maccabee as- 
sembled his army against Gorgias (1 Macc. 3:46) is probably 
identical with Nabi Samuil northwest of Jerusalem. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C.C. McCown et al., Tell en Nasbeh, 1 (1947); 
J.C. Wampler, Tell en Nasbeh, 2 (1947); Avigad, in: 1BJ, 8 (1958), 113 ff; 
Albright, in: AAsoR, 4 (1924), 90ff.; Abel, Geog, 2 (1938), 340ff.; Aha- 
roni, Land, index; Diringer, in: D. Winton Thomas (ed.), Archaeology 
and Old Testament Study (1967), 329 ff.; EM, $.v. incl. bibl. 

[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


MIZPEH RAMON (Heb. 7127 75379), development town 
in S. Israel, in the Negev Hills, 54 mi. (87 km.) S. of Beer- 
sheba toward Eilat. Founded in 1954, initially as a labor camp 
of the workers employed in the construction of the highway, 
it became an “urban cooperative,” and when this dispersed 
seven months later, it was turned into a development town. 
At the beginning conditions were extremely hard; water 
had to be brought in trucks from the north, and commu- 
nications were frequently cut off when the highway to the 
north was blocked by floods. In spite of these difficulties the 
town absorbed new immigrants from North Africa and 
Europe and in 1968 had a population of 1,470. In 1964 Mizpeh 
Ramon received municipal council status and in 2002 its 
population was 4,820, occupying an area of 33 sq. mi. (86 
sq. km.). 

Although servicing the central Negev, the opening of the 
Sedom-Eilat road increased its isolation and contributed to 
the town’s high unemployment rate and low personal income, 
though efforts have been made to develop tourism. In recent 
years, artists from all over the country have established their 
residence there, and Israel’s largest observatory, belonging to 
Tel Aviv University, is located in the town. The name means 
“Ramon Lookout” and refers to the town’s site on the rim of 
the Ramon Crater, which affords a remarkable view of Negev 
desert landscape. 

WEBSITE: www.mitzpe-ramon.muni.il. 


[Shlomo Hasson / Shaked Gilboa (2™4 ed.)] 


MIZRA (Heb. v1”; “sown field”), kibbutz in northern Israel, 
north of Afulah, affiliated with Kibbutz Arzi Ha-Shomer 
ha-Zair. It was founded in 1923 by pioneers from Central 
Europe, who were later joined by others. Farming was 
highly intensive, including fruit orchards, citrus groves, 
field crops, and dairy cattle, and the kibbutz also ran a meat 
factory and a plant producing hydraulic presses. More re- 
cently, Mizra began to develop a tourist industry, including 
a hotel, restaurant, and small museum documenting the his- 
tory of the kibbutz. In 1969 Mizra had 610 inhabitants; in 
2002, 722. 
WEBSITE: www.mizra.org.il. 
[Efram Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 
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MIZRACHI (term coined from some of the letters of the He- 
brew words merkaz ruhani, spiritual center), religious Zionist 
movement whose aim was expressed in its motto: “The Land 
of Israel for the people of Israel according to the Torah of 
Israel” (coined by Rabbi Meir Berlin - Bar-Ilan). Mizrachi 
was founded in 1902 as a religious faction in the World Zionist 
Organization. The name was first used by Samuel *Mohilewer, 
an early leader of *Hibbat Zion, to express the idea that the 
Torah should be the spiritual center for Zionism. 


The Beginning of Mizrachi 

Many religious Jews, including famous rabbis, joined the 
movement of political Zionism, which worked toward the es- 
tablishment of a Jewish state in the Land of Israel. Among the 
first to join was Rabbi Isaac *Reines, who responded to The- 
odor *Herzl’s call and devoted his energies to spreading the 
idea of a national renaissance among Orthodox Jews. Reines 
believed that the Zionist movement must be dedicated ex- 
clusively to a political goal, and he led the fight against the 
inclusion of cultural activities in the Zionist program. After 
the Fifth Zionist Congress, however, when the strength of the 
“cultural” camp grew and official permission was granted to 
establish factions (federations) within the framework of the 
Zionist Organization. Reines decided to found a federation of 
religious Zionists. Toward this end, he convened the founding 
convention in Vilna on March 4-5, 1902, and it established the 
national-religious organization within the Zionist Organiza- 
tion. At the suggestion of Rabbi Abraham *Slutzky, the orga- 
nization was called Mizrachi. 

An outstanding participant at the founding convention 
was Rabbi Zeev *Jawitz, who was charged with composing 
the organization's first manifesto. Two groups clashed at the 
founding convention: the “political” faction, which called for 
the preservation of the purely political character of the Zionist 
movement and opposed the decision of the Fifth Zionist Con- 
gress (1901) obligating the Zionist Organization to include 
cultural activities in its program; and the “cultural” faction, 
which demanded that Mizrachi, as a “spiritual center,’ influ- 
ence the Zionist movement and its work in the Land of Israel 
in its traditional-religious spirit. The Mizrachi program, which 
was accepted by the majority of the participants at the found- 
ing convention, stated that the Zionist Organization should 
not engage in activities that do not have a direct relationship 
to Zionism. and it was stated in the manifesto that Mizrachi 
should try “to gather around it all those Zionists who wish to 
purge practical Zionism of any alien element that is not di- 
rectly related to political and practical Zionism.” These de- 
cisions seem to reveal the victory of the “political” faction. 
Jawitz, however, who formulated the manifesto, succeeded in 
reflecting in it both viewpoints and thus satisfied both trends. 
An opening was thus created for cultural activities, albeit only 
in the framework of branches, “in line with local conditions 
and in the spirit of Orthodoxy.” 

A year after its establishment, Mizrachi’s second confer- 
ence was convened in Lida on March 22-24, 1903. During its 
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first year, Mizrachi succeeded in building up 210 branches in 
Russia alone (which then included Poland, Lithuania, Cour- 
land, etc.). Mizrachi societies were also established in Gali- 
cia, Romania, Austria, Hungary, Germany, England, and 
Switzerland. First attempts were made to organize Mizrachi 
in Erez Israel, and two-and-a-half years after it was founded, 
its branches also became active in Western Europe and in the 
United States. The first world conference of Mizrachi took 
place, with the participation of about 100 delegates, in Press- 
burg, Hungary (now Bratislava, Slovakia), on Aug. 21-23, 
1904. The conference laid the foundation for the Mizrachi 
World Organization. Reines was the conference's chairman 
and delivered the opening address in Hebrew. Other speakers 
included Nehemiah *Nobel, among the great rabbis of West- 
ern Europe; Jawitz; Rabbi Nahum Grinhaus from Troki; and 
Rabbi Judah Leib Fishman (*Maimon). The movement's pro- 
gram was summed up at the conference as follows: 

(1) Mizrachi is an organization of Zionists who follow 
the *Basle Program and desire to work for the perpetuation 
of Jewish national life. Mizrachi sees the perpetuation of the 
Jewish people in the observance of the Torah, Jewish tradition, 
and the mitzvot and the return to the land of its forefathers. 

(2) Mizrachi will remain within the framework of the 
Zionist Organization, in which it will struggle for its opinions 
and views. However, it will create a special organization of its 
own for its religious and cultural activities. 

(3) The purpose of Mizrachi is to realize its goals by em- 
ploying all the legal means at its disposal to explain its ideas 
to all Orthodox circles, by creating and distributing national- 
religious literature, and by educating youth in the spirit of its 
ideals and programs. 


From Crisis to Expansion 

At the Tenth Zionist Congress, which took place in Basle in 
1911, the question of cultural work was again raised, and a 
bitter battle ensued between its advocates and opponents. In 
order to establish its stand on the question, Mizrachi called 
a meeting before the congress and decided to light against 
the inclusion of cultural work in the Zionist program, but 
not by threatening secession. The majority at the congress, 
however, decided to include cultural work in the framework 
of the Zionist Organization's activities. Consequently, all the 
Mizrachi delegates walked out of the hall to demonstrate 
their opposition to the decision. The fifth world conference 
of Mizrachi was held in Berlin, immediately after the Zionist 
Congress, to formulate a stand on the decision of the Zionist 
Congress about cultural activities. The delegates from Russia 
and Poland were in favor of a struggle within the Zionist Or- 
ganization using all possible means short of creating a split, 
for any schism would be a tragedy for the entire Jewish people 
and the national renaissance. On the other hand, representa- 
tives from the center in Frankfurt and some of the Swiss and 
Hungarian delegates were in favor of withdrawing from the 
Zionist Organization. The Berlin conference finally decided 
against leaving the Zionist Organization while conducting the 
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struggle within its ranks. This decision brought about a rift in 
the ranks of Mizrachi, and a number of its leaders, including 
members of the head office in Frankfurt, left the organization. 
As a result the center of Mizrachi was moved to Altona, near 
Hamburg. Louis Frank was elected chairman and was later 
the second president of World Mizrachi. 

During the term of the Hamburg executive, the central 
office of Mizrachi was established in the Land of Israel under 
the direction of Rabbi Fishman. Also during the Hamburg pe- 
riod, Rabbi Meir Berlin (Bar-Ilan) began working as the gen- 
eral secretary organizer of the Mizrachi World Organization. 
He left Lithuania for Berlin and there published the weekly 
Ha-Ivri. When Rabbi Berlin entered office, Mizrachi received 
a great impetus in its work and became a strong and influen- 
tial factor both in the Zionist movement and among religious 
Jewry. Under his leadership, the first conference of Mizrachi 
to take place in the United States was convened in 1914, in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and he succeeded in making the movement 
into an important factor in the lives of American Jewry and 
in the American Zionist movement. Rabbi Berlin was joined 
there by Rabbi Fishman, who had been expelled from Erez 
Israel during World War 1 by the Turkish authorities and who 
added projects of his own and the atmosphere of Erez Israel 
to the American movement. The first world conference of 
Mizrachi that took place after World War 1 (Amsterdam, Jan. 
14-15, 1920) decided to transfer the seat of the world center to 
Jerusalem. Mizrachi was thus the first Zionist party to estab- 
lish its center in Erez Israel (and specifically in Jerusalem). In 
1923 Rabbi Berlin, who was the leader of the movement and 
expanded its activities, settled in Erez Israel. Some time later 
he was also elected president of the world organization and 
remained in this position until his death. 


Mizrachi in Erez Israel 
After fundamental organizational preparation within circles 
of the old yishuv and organizational work that began in March 
1918, including the foundation of branches in various areas of 
settlement in the country and the establishment of a “tempo- 
rary center” in Jaffa, the foundations for Mizrachi were laid 
in Erez Israel. Its first conference was held on Sept. 2, 1918, 
and since then Mizrachi has become a political and cultural 
force in the country. Among the founders of Mizrachi in Erez 
Israel were Rabbi Ben-Zion *Ouziel, then the rabbi of Jaffa 
and afterward the Sephardi chief rabbi (rishon le-Zion), and 
Moshe *Ostrovsky (ha-Meiri), then the rabbi of the settle- 
ment of Ekron and afterward a member of the Vaad Leummi. 
Rabbi Fishman participated at the second national conference 
(September 1919) after returning to the country from his ab- 
sence during the war. Mizrachi reached the height of its de- 
velopment with the transfer of its world center to the country 
and especially after Rabbi Berlin settled there in 1923. During 
certain periods, Rabbi Berlin also served as the chairman of 
Mizrachi in the country. 

As early as its first conference in Erez Israel, Mizrachi 
raised the matter of establishing the offices of the rabbinate 
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as one of the major points on the agenda. It subsequently de- 
voted much effort to ensure the success of the conference to 
establish the chief rabbinate of Erez Israel, which took place 
through the initiative of Rabbi Abraham Isaac *Kook in Jeru- 
salem in February 1921. After great efforts, in December 1919 
Mizrachi succeeded in acquiring the recognition of the Zionist 
institutions for its trend of religious education as a part of the 
educational system of the Zionist Organization. 

With the end of World War 1 and the publication of the 
*Balfour Declaration, the Third Aliyah began to arrive in Pal- 
estine and brought with it members of Ze’irei Mizrachi, who 
strove to build up the land on the basis of pioneering labor 
and religious renewal. As young pioneers they called for “per- 
sonal fulfillment,’ i.e., for religious Zionists to settle in Erez 
Israel and build it in the spirit of the Torah. Their vision was 
expressed in the short motto “Torah va-Avodah,’ which be- 
came the basis for the religious labor movement and the es- 
tablishment of *Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi in Erez Israel. The idea 
struck roots in the Diaspora as well and became the slogan of 
the mass movement, called Torah va-Avodah, throughout the 
world. It was an active participant in the Jewish Agency prior 
to 1948 and was an active partner in Israel’s government co- 
alitions since the birth of the State (from 1956 as the National 
Religious Party; see below). Through the early 1980s it con- 
sistently polled about 10% of the total vote in Israel, but then 
dropped sharply to under 5% as less moderate parties to the 
right attracted many of its voters. (See *Israel, State of: Political 
Life and Parties.) The party was also active in the municipal 
level and was the main supporter of the chief rabbinate. 


Educational Work 

After the crisis that overcame Russian Jewry with the outbreak 
of the Russo-Japanese War, the revolution, and the pogroms 
that followed (1905), it was practically impossible to main- 
tain the world center of Mizrachi in Russia. It was therefore 
decided to transfer the seat of its executive to Frankfurt, Ger- 
many. During the “Frankfurt period,’ Mizrachi activities be- 
came more systematic. Their most important aspect was the 
beginning of the educational work of Mizrachi in Erez Israel. 
The world center decided to send Rabbi Fishman to study the 
situation of education in Erez Israel and find ways to develop 
educational and cultural activities there. He laid the founda- 
tion for the establishment of the Tahkemoni School in Jaffa, 
the first educational institution of Mizrachi in the country, 
which inaugurated Mizrachi’s educational system based on a 
synthesis of “the people of Israel, the Torah, and Zion” 

In 1920 an agreement was reached in the World Zionist 
Organization that ensured Mizrachi autonomy in the field of 
religious education in Erez Israel. An educational program 
began to be designed, followed by the establishment ofa net- 
work of Mizrachi schools, which included kindergartens, el- 
ementary schools, high schools, yeshivot, vocational schools, 
and teachers’ seminaries. The educational network of Mizra- 
chi continued to exist as a separate trend in Israel until the es- 
tablishment of the State religious school system in the 1953/54 
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school year (see “Israel, State of: Education). The large major- 
ity of Mizrachi schools, which then encompassed more than 
60,000 students and about 3,000 teachers, were integrated 
into the new framework of governmental religious educa- 
tion. The yeshivot have been the most outstanding achieve- 
ment of Mizrachi education. In 16 high school-level yeshivot 
of *Bnei Akiva, students receive both a yeshivah and general 
education; in 12 girls’ schools the educational program is par- 
allel to that of the yeshivot. The network includes Midrashiat 
Noam in Pardes Hannah, “Torah and Melakhah” yeshivot, the 
agricultural yeshivah at Kefar ha-Roeh, and the yeshivah for 
higher studies at Kerem Yavneh. At *Bar-Ilan University in 
Ramat Gan, which was established by Mizrachi in the United 
States, there were more than 7,000 students in 1970, with ex- 
tensions in Safed, Ashkelon, and the Jordan Valley. In 2005 it 
had over 30,000 students. After the 20'* world conference of 
Mizrachi (1962), the educational work of the movement was 
administered by the Center for Religious Education in Israel, 
affiliated with the world center of Mizrachi-Ha-Poel ha-Miz- 
rachi and the movement in Israel. In 2005 the Center provided 
supplementary religious education in 255 secondary schools 
in Israel. The Emunah women’s organization operated 120 day 
care centers throughout the country. 


Structure of the World Movement 
From 1955 the world movement of Mizrachi and Ha-Poel 
ha-Mizrachi constituted one united organization. Before the 
merger of the two movements, however, they existed as sep- 
arate world organizations - Mizrachi as the Mizrachi World 
Organization and Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi as Berit ha-Olamit 
shel Torah va-Avodah. The activities among women and youth 
had also been separate. The world center of Mizrachi and Ha- 
Poel ha-Mizrachi is the highest body of the religious Zionist 
framework and constitutes a common executive of the two 
movements. It is elected by the world conference of the move- 
ment, which meets every few years. Rabbi Meir Berlin served 
as president of the world movement for many years. After his 
death (1949), Rabbi A.L. *Gellman was elected chairman of 
the world center. At the 21° world conference (1968), Hayyim 
Moshe *Shapira was elected president of the world center and 
the world movement and Rabbi Zemah Zambrowski was 
elected chairman of the world center. The world movement’s 
financial instrument is the Keren Erez Israel shel Mizrachi. 
When Mizrachi and Ha-Po'el ha-Mizrachi united 
throughout the world, a common conference of the two orga- 
nizations in Israel was held in the summer of 1956 and decided 
to found a united party by the name of the *National Religious 
Party (Miflagah Datit Leummit, abbreviated to Mafdal). At 
the second conference of the NRP and the 13 conference of 
Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi in Israel (1963), the responsibilities and 
tasks of the NRP and Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi were divided as 
follows: the party will deal with matters of policy, municipal 
affairs, organization of the middle class, religion and rabbis, 
public relations and publication of the daily newspaper Ha- 
Zofeh; Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi with organization, fees, immi- 
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gration and absorption, labor and vocational affairs, hous- 
ing, settlement, culture, pension funds and economic affairs, 
matters concerning free professionals, and departments for 
elderly members and development towns. 


Projects and Achievements 

Mizrachi fought for the observance of the Sabbath in Israel 
and the preservation of the character of the Sabbath and Jew- 
ish holidays in the public life of the Jewish community. It ini- 
tiated the establishment of the Ministry of Religions in the 
government of Israel and of covering the religious needs of 
the population from government funds and local authori- 
ties. Its efforts also led to the passage of the laws governing 
kashrut and Sabbath observance in the Israel Defense Forces, 
marriage and divorce, rabbinical judges, etc. Through the 
initiative of Rabbi Berlin, the Mifal ha-Torah Lemaan ha-Ye- 
shivot be-Erez Israel (Torah Fund for Yeshivot in the Land of 
Israel) was established whose publication of the Talmud and 
the Encyclopedia Talmudica is in progress. In the field of lit- 
erature and journalism, the daily Ha-Zofeh and Mosad ha- 
Rav Kook, established by Rabbi Fishman and constituting 
the largest publishing house in the world for literature on the 
Torah and studies of Judaism, are worthy of mention. Since 
its foundation, more than 1,000 books have been published 
by the Mosad or with its aid. 

Women’s and youth organizations also hold an important 
place in the framework of the world movement. The women 
in the Mizrachi movement have taken part in the activities of 
Histadrut Nashim Mizrachi (Omen; Women’s Mizrachi Fed- 
eration in Erez Israel) and Moezet ha-Po’alot shel Ha-Poel 
ha- Mizrachi, which integrated into one movement called the 
National Religious Women’s Movement in Erez Israel, encom- 
passing more than 50,000 members. This movement is active 
in the sphere of establishing kindergartens and day nurseries, 
the cultural absorption of new immigrants, the organization 
of agricultural and vocational training for its members, etc. 
Among the youth organizations centered around Mizrachi is 
*Bnei Akiva. Until the union of Mizrachi and Ha-Poel ha-Miz- 
rachi and the establishment of the NRP, the youth organiza- 
tion Noam (short for Noar Mizrachi), which was founded on 
Hanukkah 1940 and established Midrashiat No’am in Pardes 
Hannah, existed separately. Other youth organizations are Ha- 
No”ar ha-Dati ha-Oved for working youth and Ha-Mishmeret 
ha-Ze'irah (The Young Guard), which encompassed thousands 
of students and army veterans. The world center of Mizrachi 
and Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi also established a special depart- 
ment for the young generation that centralized the activities 
of Ha-Mishmeret ha-Ze’irah around the world. Finally, there 
is the religious sports organization, Elizur. 

The Mizrachi movement also established a series of fi- 
nancial and economic institutions including Bank ha-Mizra- 
chi and Bank Ha-Poel ha- Mizrachi, which united and estab- 
lished the United Mizrachi Bank, the fourth largest bank in 
the country; Mishhav, a company for construction and the 
establishment of religious quarters and suburbs; a center for 
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the economic institutions and programs of the movement; the 
cooperative of Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi; pension funds; etc. 


[Itzhak Goldshlag] 


In the United States 

Mizrachi of America was founded in 1911 with groups in New 
York and St. Louis. Rabbi D.B. Abramowitz was the first pres- 
ident. The organization did not become effective until 1913, 
when Rabbi Meir Berlin settled in New York and became the 
leader of the movement. Following a tour of the country by 
Rabbi Berlin, Mizrachi held its first annual convention in Cin- 
cinnati in 1914. The Mizrachi Palestine Fund was established in 
1928, and in 1936 became part of the United Palestine Appeal. 
Its youth movement, Benei Akiva, was established in 1934. 
In 1951 Mizrachi merged with Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi, which 
had been established early in the 1920s. am1T, the Mizrachi 
Women of America (AMIT), is involved in educational work, 
funding an educational network in Israel that includes 22 pri- 
mary and secondary schools, four youth and family residential 
facilities, five youth technology centers, and seven technical 


training colleges. 
[Louis Bernstein] 
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MIZRACHI, SHIMON (1940- _), chairman of the Maccabi 
Tel Aviv basketball team. Mizrachi was born in Tel Aviv. In 
1969 he joined the management of Maccabi Tel Aviv, when the 
team faced economic crisis. He initiated an economic plan to 
save the team, and began for the first time to sell tickets to the 
team’s games. Mizrachi was also the first to understand that 
without foreign players the team would not succeed. His vi- 
sion was fulfilled when Maccabi Tel Aviv won its first Euro- 
pean championship in 1977 with a team that included former 
Illinois All-American Tal *Brody and a 6’10” black center 
named Aulcie Perry. Maccabi went on to win European cham- 
pionships another four times, in 1981, 2001, 2004, and 2005, 
becoming a European powerhouse. Under Mizrachi’s leader- 
ship, Maccabi Tel Aviv was seen to represent the country as a 
whole in international sports, though it was in fact only a lo- 
cal sports club with its own rivals on the Israeli sports scene. 
For Mizrachi, the team was his life, with his own family events 
being fitted in around the team’s schedule. Perhaps his great- 
est triumph was to convince European Basketball Association 
officials not to pull the Final Four out of Tel Aviv in 2004 de- 
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spite the security situation. In 2004 he was chosen as one of 
the torch bearers on Independence Day. 
WEBSITE: www.hamaccabi.com. 
[Shaked Gilboa (2™4 ed.)] 


MIZRAH (Heb. 717; “east”), designation of the direction to 
be faced during prayer, of the wall of the synagogue where 
seats were reserved for the rabbi and other dignitaries, and 
of an ornamental wall plaque used to indicate the location of 
east. The custom of facing the Temple during prayer has bibli- 
cal origins beginning with Solomon’s prayer (1 Kings 8:34, 44, 
48; 11 Chron. 6:34). The Bible also relates that Daniel prayed 
three times daily in his chamber, the windows of which were 
opened toward Jerusalem (Dan. 6:11). The rule laid down in 
the Mishnah (Ber. 4:5) and amplified in the Talmud, is that if 
one prays in the Diaspora, he shall direct himself toward Erez 
Israel; in Erez Israel, toward Jerusalem; in Jerusalem, toward 
the Temple; and in the Temple, toward the Holy of Holies. If 
a man is east of the Temple, he should turn westward; if in the 
west, eastward; in the south, northward; and if in the north, 
southward. Thus all Jews direct their prayers toward one place 
(Ber. 30a; T.J. Ber. 4:5 8b—-c; Tosef., Ber. 3:16). The term mizrah, 
therefore, applies properly to the cities and countries situated 
west of Jerusalem. Excavations of ancient synagogues gener- 
ally bear this out, as those houses of worship found in Miletus, 
Priene, and Aegina, all west of Erez Israel, show an eastern ori- 
entation, as has been recorded of Egyptian synagogues (Jos., 
Apion, 2:10). Those synagogues north of Jerusalem and west of 
the Jordan River, as *Bet Alfa, *Capernaum, *Hammath, and 
*Chorazin all face southward, whereas ancient sanctuaries east 
of the Jordan, such as Val-Dokki Umm al-Qaniatir, Jarash, and 
*Dura-Europos all face west. In the south, the synagogue exca- 
vated at *Masada faces northwest to Jerusalem. The directions 
frequently varied slightly due to the terrain. Exceptions have 
been found in the synagogues at Khirbat Summaga, a village 
on Mt. Carmel, and at “Usifiyya, where the orientations are 
not toward Jerusalem. There is no satisfactory explanation for 
this divergence from the norm. In the early Christian church 
it was also customary to pray facing toward the Holy Land. 
For Islam the original direction of prayer (qibla) was toward 
Jerusalem, but this was subsequently changed by Muhammad 
in favor of Mecca. 

Excavations of ancient synagogues show that the earliest 
houses of worship had their entrances facing Jerusalem, and 
portals, therefore, indicated the sacred direction. The remains 
of the Dura-Europos synagogue on the Euphrates reveal that 
by the third century c.£. the doors were on the eastern side, 
and the opposite wall, in which a special niche had been made 
to place the scrolls during worship, faced Jerusalem. This niche 
was too small to have been the permanent location of the ark, 
which was obviously still portable at that time. In Erez Israel 
the wall facing the Temple site was changed from the side of 
entrance to the side of the ark in the fifth or sixth century. This 
change is already found in synagogues at Naaran near Jeri- 
cho and Bet Alfa. Worshipers came through the portals and 
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immediately faced both the scrolls and Jerusalem. However, 
in those sanctuaries found in Hammath, Yafa in Galilee, and 
Eshtemoa in Judea, the sacred direction is properly south in 
the first two cases and north in the third, while the entrance is 
from the eastern side. This may be in imitation of the Tent of 
Meeting, which had its gates on the eastern side (Num. 2:2-3; 
3:38), or of Solomon's Temple, the portals of which were to the 
east (Ezek. 43:1-4), although the precise reason is not known. 
Maimonides, quoting the second passage in Numbers, states 
that the doors of the synagogue should face east, while the 
Ark should be placed “in the direction in which people pray 
in that city,’ ie., toward Jerusalem (Yad, Tefillah, 11:2). The 
Shulhan Arukh records the same rule, but to avoid the sem- 
blance of worshiping the sun by facing east, it recommends 
that one turn toward the southeast (Isserles OH 94:2; also Suk. 
5:4). If a person is unable to ascertain the points of the com- 
pass, he should direct his heart toward Jerusalem. This was 
also the opinion of R. Tarfon and R. Sheshet, who held that, 
since the Divine Presence is everywhere, the essential require- 
ment is to direct one’s heart to God (BB 25a). It is customary 
in traditional homes to mark the eastern wall to enable a per- 
son to recite his prayers in the proper direction. Artistic wall 
plaques inscribed with the word mizrah and scriptural pas- 
sages like “From the rising (mi-mizrah) of the sun unto the 
going down thereof, the Lord’s name is to be praised” (Ps. 
13:3), kabbalistic inscriptions, or pictures of holy places are 
used for this purpose. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Goodenough, Symbols, 1 (1953), 216; F. 
Landsberger, in: HUCA, 28 (1957), 181-203; L.A. Mayer, Bibliography 
of Jewish Art (1967), index; E.L. Sukenik, The Ancient Synagogue of 
Beth Alpha (1932), 11; idem, The Ancient Synagogue of El-Hammeh 
(1935), 78-81; idem, Ancient Synagogues in Palestine and Greece (1934), 
27, 50-52; Y. Yadin, Masada (Eng., 1966), 180, 184. 


MIZRAHI, ASHER (1890-1967), cantor, composer, and poet. 
Mizrahi was born in the old city of Jerusalem. He later moved 
to Yemin Moshe, the first quarter outside the walls. At this 
period of his life, he composed and performed religious and 
secular songs connected with the traditional Judeo-Spanish 
repertory, as well as in the style of Turkish and Arabic classical 
music, which mark an early mingling of Sephardi and Orien- 
tal styles. He thus achieved a kind of qualitative compromise 
between the religious and secular in his musical works. 

In 1917, Mizrahi quit Jerusalem, clandestinely seeking 
to escape his recruitment by the Turkish army, and settled in 
Tunis. Except for short stays in Jerusalem in 1919 and 1929, 
he sojourned there until 1967. He then returned to Jerusalem, 
where he died the same year. 

During the many years he stayed in Tunis, he became a 
central figure in the musical life of the Tunisian Jewish com- 
munity, not only by promoting the cantorial tradition and 
considerably enriching its musical life, but also thanks to his 
great artistry in the realm of the new Egyptian art style that 
was at that time the subject of great favor among both Jewish 
and non-Jewish Tunisians. It is noteworty that Mizrahi, who 
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was a great admirer of the Egyptian singer and composer Mu- 
hammad ‘Abd al-Wahhab, set many of his own Hebrew po- 
ems to his melodies. Thus, in addition to his essential role in 
developing the religious musical life of the community and 
the appropriate musical education he provided to the com- 
munity’s children and youth by means of the children’s choir, 
he created awlad al-Biyyut (“the children of the piyyut”). He 
distinguished himself as an interpreter of Arab music and ‘ud 
playing. In this latter activity he gained the favor of the Tuni- 
sian president, Habib Bourguiba. 

In Tunisia, Mizrahi published an anthology of Hebrew 
poems for singing, the title of which is Maadanei Melekh (“The 
King’s Delicacies,’ Sousse: Makhluf Najjar, 1945; republished 
in Israel in 1968). 

In Tunis he established choirs that performed his songs. 

Among his outstanding pupils were Rabbi Getz, the late 
rabbi of the Western Wall, and David Riyahi, who established 
a synagogue choir in Netanyah that accompanied the services 
and performed many of his piyyutim. 


[Amnon Shiloah (2"4 ed.)] 


MIZRAHI, DAVID BEN SHALOM (c. 1696-1771), one of 
the most prominent halakhah scholars in *Yemen. Mizrahi 
propagated Torah studies and headed the synagogue of the 
nagid Sar Shalom Iraqi (al-Usta). When the need was felt for 
a commentary on the Shulhan Arukh adapted to the require- 
ments of Yemenite Jewry and its customs, David Mizrahi un- 
dertook this task in his work Shetilei Zeitim (1886-91), on Orah 
Hayyim (1886-91; 1895). He explains the Shulhan Arukh with 
brevity and clarity, quoting the customs of Yemenite Jewry 
which are not mentioned by R. Moses *Isserles and the com- 
mentaries of the Shulhan Arukh. He retained all the notes 
of R. Moses Isserles that are in agreement with the Shulhan 
Arukh and omitted everything that was in contradiction to it, 
including customs. Mizrahi adopted the same style in his work 
Rashei Besamim (1895) on the Yoreh Deah. His third work is 
Revid ha-Zahav (1955), responsa and novellas on the Shulhan 
Arukh and R. Moses Isserles (some of which were written by 
his son Yihya). This work is the first of its kind in the responsa 


literature of Yemenite Jewry. 
[Yehuda Ratzaby] 


MIZRAHI, ELIJAH (c. 1450-1526), rabbinical authority, 
the greatest of the rabbis of the *Ottoman Empire of his time. 
Mizrahi was of Romaniot origin (the original Turkish Jews as 
distinct from the Spanish exiles) and was born and educated 
in Constantinople. Among his teachers he mentions Elijah ha- 
Levi in rabbinic studies and Mordecai Comitiano (see *Com- 
tino) in general studies. Until the death of Moses *Capsali, 
Mizrahi devoted himself to study and public instruction. As 
early as 1475 he is mentioned as heading a keneset (probably 
a school in addition to a synagogue) and as having students. 
During this period of his life he was involved in controversies 
with *Moses Esrim ve-Arba and Perez Colon, and despite his 
stormy and aggressive temperament he submitted to the in- 
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tervention of Capsali in these disputes, an intervention which 
reveals a certain tension between them. Perhaps for this reason 
he took no part in the famous controversy between Capsali 
and Joseph Colon. After the death of Capsali in 1498, Mizrahi 
became the foremost rabbinical authority in Constantinople 
and in fact throughout the whole Ottoman Empire. From far 
and near, problems of halakhah and procedure were addressed 
to him. There is reason to believe that he filled the position of 
head of the rabbis of Constantinople (though he did not have 
the title of hakham bashi, appointed by the sultan, since that 
office did not exist in that period). Nevertheless, it would seem 
that his authority derived not from any official position, but 
from the recognition of his personality and strength. He was 
considered both by his contemporaries and later generations 
as the greatest posek of his time in *Turkey. He was firm and 
unbending in his decisions, and even the great rabbis among 
the Spanish exiles accepted his authority. 

In his responsa (56) he gives a description of his daily 
routine, which reveals the strain under which he worked. Ful- 
filling a number of functions simultaneously, he conducted the 
affairs of the community, gave decisions on all matters, headed 
a yeshivah, and taught not only Talmud but secular subjects. 
At the same time he wrote commentaries on both religious and 
scientific works, had an inner circle of select students whom 
he taught the codes, and wrote responsa in answer to queries 
addressed to him from afar. Like Moses Capsali, he was ac- 
tive in the problem of the absorption of the exiles from Spain 
and Portugal, collecting funds on their behalf, and forcing the 
wealthy members of the community to pay the amounts im- 
posed on them (Resp. 66). Mizrahi’s attitude to these exiles 
was one of respect and high regard. He appreciated that their 
standards of culture and knowledge were higher than those of 
the native Turkish Jews, but nevertheless he came out firmly 
against attempts by some of them to impose their will on the 
old community. He resisted attempts on their part to impose 
customs and procedures to which they were accustomed, but 
which were contrary to those ruling in Turkey. Of special im- 
portance was his attitude toward the *Karaites. On the one 
hand he exerted himself to attract them to the Rabbanites, 
and, in opposition to Moses Capsali, to give them instruc- 
tion in both secular subjects and even in the Oral Law, and in 
this context firmly resisted every attempt to isolate them. On 
the other hand he completely rejected on halakhic grounds 
the permissibility of intermarriage between Karaites and Rab- 
banites. Mizrahi’s halakhic method is distinctive and clear. 
He lays down fundamental principles and raises possible ob- 
jections to his own statements, so that every topic is exhaus- 
tively examined and clarified. His responsa were accepted as 
authoritative by his and succeeding generations, despite the 
fact that some of the leading contemporary scholars opposed 
his views. 

His best-known pupils and colleagues were Elijah ha- 
Levi, *Tam ibn Yahya, and Abraham ibn Yaish. Mizrahi suf- 
fered greatly from ill health, financial strain, and family mis- 
fortunes. Three of his sons are known, Gershon, Israel, and 
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Reuben, and a daughter. There are legends about his son-in- 
law’s connections with the court of the sultan. Reuben died 
during his father’s lifetime. Gershon was the victim of a libel 
that during a severe illness he had sought to be converted to 
*Islam. He had to abandon his family and, after paying heavy 
bribes, escaped to Naxos, but even there he suffered perse- 
cution and strife. These two incidents, as well as the death of 
his wife, affected Mizrahi greatly. His third son, Israel, pub- 
lished his father’s Rashi commentary and Sefer ha-Mispar. 
Mizrahi died in Constantinople and Joseph *Taitazak eulo- 
gized his works. 

Mizrahi’s personality and multi-faceted character emerge 
clearly from his works. His main activity was in the writing 
and teaching of both halakhah and general knowledge, but 
his main fame rests upon his crowning achievement, his su- 
percommentary to Rashi (1* ed. Venice, 1527), a fact which he 
himself states. In this work he exhaustively discusses almost 
every word in Rashi, but does not refrain from disagreeing 
with him on numerous occasions. On the other hand he de- 
fends Rashi against the criticism of Nahmanides. This work 
has given rise to a veritable literature. Later commentators an- 
swered his criticism and justified Rashi. The two works, Rashi’s 
commentary and Mizrahi’s supercommentary, became a main 
subject of study of rabbinical commentators of the Bible from 
the 16" century onward. The work has an added importance 
as a result of the quotations it gives from the Romaniot schol- 
ars of the 14* and 15» centuries for which his work is the sole 
source, side by side with those of Ibn Ezra and the French and 
German scholars. Mizrahi’s responsa, published in two collec- 
tions, number 140, but of them only 110 are his, although they 
undoubtedly represent only a fraction of his many responsa. 
More than 40 are still in various manuscripts. A compari- 
son between the two reveals the many errors in the printed 
responsa, particularly in the Constantinople edition. An ex- 
tant fragment (Resp. Const. 96) reveals the method of teach- 
ing in his yeshivah, consisting of notes made at the time by 
one of his pupils. 

The only other rabbinic work of Mizrahi published is his 
novellae on the Sefer Mitzvot Gadol of *Moses of Coucy (Con- 
stantinople, 1521), the only work of his published in his life- 
time. His work on the Halakhot of Isaac Alfasi is not extant. In 
the field of secular knowledge his Sefer ha-Mispar (Constanti- 
nople, 1533) on mathematics is famous. It was highly thought 
of in its time and has been translated into Latin. He also 
wrote a commentary on Ptolemy’s Almagest and on Euclid’s 
Elements. R. Moses Almosnino possessed a commentary by 
Mizrahi on the “Intentions of the Philosophers” of al-*Ghazali. 
Mizrahi took a negative attitude toward Kabbalah, particularly 
against relying on it for halakhic decisions, and the introduc- 
tion of kabbalistic ideas into the prayer book. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Geiger (ed.), Melo Hofnayim (1840), 12 
(Heb. pt.); Conforte, Kore, index; E. Bashyazi, Adderet Eliyahu (1833); 
M. Almosnino, Maamaz Koah (Venice, 1588), 138b.; Meora‘ot Olam 
(Izmir, 1756); M. Lattes, De Vita et Scriptis Eliae Kapsalii (Padua, 
1869); Michael, Or, nos. 161-4, 306; Rosanes, Togarmah, 1 (1930), 
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Official Aramaic that do not occur in Eastern Aramaic, or only 
in some of its dialects, are (1) the third person plural feminine 
has in all the Western Aramaic dialects the form (}) PU} (see 
below), as opposed to 7207? in Official Aramaic (according to 
the gre — the way it is read), and 7p (according to ketib — the 
way it is spelled); (2) the adverbial construction Sup 1d; €.g., 
0°? i + “standing” is common to all of Western Aramaic di- 
alects; (3) tenses (see above): beside ~9 , Ny + infinitive may 
serve as future tense; (4) vocabulary: e.g., the verb 213 (2°38) 
“replied” is used (and not 21 ,2°NN); instead (or besides) min 
(“he saw”) we have 9M; (5) freedom in the word order, so 
prevalent in Official Aramaic, seems to be absent here. 


Galilean Aramaic 

(Only this dialect will be dealt with extensively here.) This 
is the dialect of the Aramaic parts of the Jerusalem Talmud, 
of the aggadic Midrashim, the Palestinian deeds, the Ara- 
maic documents of the geonic period (found in the Cairo 
*Genizah), and synagogue inscriptions discovered in Erez 
Israel. The Palestinian Targum and the Targum Pseudo-Jon- 
athan of the Pentateuch are written in a dialect which, for all 
practical purposes (except for a few details), is that of Gali- 
lean Aramaic. 


ITS PERIOD. Galilean Aramaic covers a period from the first 
amoraim of the Jerusalem Talmud (third century c.£.) to the 
last geonim (beginning of the second millennium c.z.). It 
seems (on the evidence of manuscripts), that the Aramaic of 
the Mishnah also very closely resembles (or is identical to) 
Galilean Aramaic. 


THE NAME. Galilean Aramaic was regarded as an appropriate 
name because most of the known texts in this dialect originate 
in the Galilee. The Bar Kokhba letters, originating in Judea, 
are linguistically closer to the Onkelos Targum, while the Ara- 
maic of synagogue inscriptions, e.g., from Jericho and No‘aran 
in Judea, is identical to the language of those of Galilee (cf. 
the ending of the perfect third pers. plur., which in good texts 
and in the above inscriptions always appears with a 170}? — in 
the printed versions this form was “corrected” to 12U?). The 
170} form is employed in the Palestinian Targum fragments 
published by Kahle. The language of these fragments is yet 
uncorrected, but since the ’”? verbs even there have a final 
J” (in contrast to the printed “corrected” versions of the Pal- 
estinian Targum), it seems clear that the Palestinian Targum 
fragments represent a dialect which is slightly different from 
Galilean Aramaic. To date, only two inscriptions were found 
which do not have }: one at Um-el-‘Amed, in the north of Gali- 
lee, and the other at Maon (near Nir Yizhak), in the south of 
the country; they, therefore, apparently do not represent the 
main dialect. This assumption is supported by the fact that the 
Um-el-‘Amed inscription has additional linguistic forms alien 
to Galilean Aramaic, e.g., “the gate” is given as NIN (= NYIN 
without the y); “the sky” as N°”1W (and not X°7w). Both forms 
are typical of Samaritan Aramaic where laryngeals have almost 
completely disappeared and are therefore liable to be dropped 
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in writing altogether. On the basis of most of the inscriptions 
found outside Galilee, it is possible to assume that at the time 
when the Jerusalem Talmud was compiled (third-fifth cen- 
tury c.E.) there was one common standard language in al- 
most all of (Jewish) Palestine. However, this cannot be clearly 
proven since the material is scanty - the name Galilean Ara- 
maic has, therefore, remained, though many today prefer the 
name Jewish Palestinian Aramaic. 


REFERENCE BOOKS. Dictionaries. S. Lieberman’s works - 
including his studies on tannaitic texts (e.g., Tosefta ki-Fes- 
hutah) - have improved this aspect of the research. See now 
Sokoloff’s dictionary on Jewish Palestinian Aramaic. 


GRAMMARS. Dalman’s grammar is outdated, Stevenson's 
work is of little significance, while in Odeberg’s work only the 
chapters dealing with the syntax of Genesis Rabbah are use- 
ful. Fassberg’s grammar deals with the Palestinian Targum 
Fragments, and Sokoloff’s work describes the language of the 
Genizah fragments of *Genesis Rabbah. 


PROBLEMS CONCERNING THE GRAMMAR OF GALILEAN 
ARAMAIC. Dalman’s study is based on the corrupt printed 
version of the Jerusalem Talmud and Midrash, and is thus 
unreliable. Copyists and printers, unfamiliar with the Ara- 
maic of the Jerusalem Talmud, had emended it according 
to the Aramaic of the Babylonian Talmud (and that of On- 
kelos) - the main source studied by European Jewry. Dis- 
coveries in the last few decades have helped to clarify certain 
points in the research of this dialect. In fragments of the Jeru- 
salem Talmud and of the Midrashim (mainly from the Cairo 
Genizah), the vulgar type vocalization, which substitutes , for 


_ and. for, (and vice versa) is sometimes found. Fragments of 


the Palestinian Targum also have this vocalization, which is 
practically identical with that of Galilean Aramaic (see above 
12u2). These texts come from the east and therefore cannot 
be suspected of having been emended by European copyists. 
A comparison between their language and that of Aramaic 
inscriptions of Palestine (see Middle Aramaic - Jerusalem 
Inscriptions) and between the other two Palestinian Ara- 
maic dialects (see below) also proves their reliability. In the 
following tentative survey, which is mainly based on manu- 
scripts, only those forms whose vocalization is attested to in 
the sources are vocalized: 


A GRAMMATICAL SURVEY. Spelling. One of the signs of 
good Galilean Aramaic manuscripts is the fact that a, at the 
end of a word, was ordinarily indicated by 7 (the same ap- 
plies to the inscriptions). Spelling tends to be plene, especially 
in the case of 1 (vav) which indicates even the short vowel "1, 
and sometimes ’ which also indicates a short vowel; in manu- 
scripts, the X indicates a in the middle of a word. Consonantal 
\and? might be spelled 11,”. 


Phonology. (1) Consonants. Contrary to common opinion, 
only a few examples in the manuscripts hint at the weak- 
ening of the laryngeals and pharyngeals. There is however 
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[Joseph Hacker] 


MIZRAHI, HANINAH (1886-1974), teacher. Born in Te- 
heran in 1886, he immigrated to the Land of Israel in 1895 
and died in Jerusalem. His father, Haim Elazar, was a paytan. 
Mizrahi began his studies at the Alliance school in Jerusalem, 
where he learned French. He also learned German by himself 
and could read the Judeo-Persian works by Wilhelm Bacher 
of Budapest. In 1907, he received his teaching certificate from 
the Ezra school in Jerusalem, where he also improved his Ger- 
man language. In 1911 he married Sarah, the daughter of R. 
Shalom Yehezgel. For 15 years, beginning in 1921, he taught 
at the talmud torah of the Sephardim in Old Jerusalem. After 
Israel's War of Independence, the school fell into the hands 
of Jordan, so Mizrahi continued to teach at Harel school in 
West Jerusalem until his retirement in 1951. He is regarded 
as one of the founders of the Bet ha-Kerem quarter in Jeru- 
salem. Mizrahi published the following books on the Jews of 
Iran: Yehudei Paras (1959); Toldot Yehudei Paras (1966); Bi- 
Yshishim Hokhmah (1967). He was mainly a folklorist in his 
education and writings. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A rather full account of Mizrahi’s life and 
works can be found in A. Netzer, “Yadi az yek shakhsiyat-e farhangi, 
in: Padydvand: Judeo-Iranian and Jewish Studies Series, vol. 3 (1999), 


361-70. 
[Amnon Netzer (2™4 ed.)] 


MIZRAYIM (Heb. 0°73/9), Hebrew place-name. In the Sep- 
tuagint it is rendered as Egypt. The Hebrew proper noun, 
however, has a broader range of meaning. As Aiguptos, the 
name of the country was derived from a name for the city of 
Memphis, Het-kau-ptah (“Castle of the ka-souls of Ptah”), 
so the name of Mizrayim may have been derived from the 
name of a city of Lower Egypt, if not of Lower Egypt itself. 
This is based on the occurrences in the Bible of Mizrayim in 
combination with Pathros (pa to resy; “the southern country,” 
ie, Upper Egypt), in which cases Mizrayim seems to mean 
Lower Egypt (To Mehy). Secondarily, it came to mean both all 
of Egypt and Egyptians, and was - and still is - the common 


Hebrew word for Egypt. 
[Alan Richard Schulman] 


MLADA BOLESLAV (Czech Mlada Boleslav; Ger. Jung- 
bunzlau), town in N. Bohemia, Czech Republic. One of the 
important communities in Bohemia, it is first mentioned 
in 1471 and is noted in a Hebrew document of 1556. Eleven 
families lived there in 1570, and a synagogue was recorded in 
1579. The cemetery (well known mainly because of the tomb- 
stone of Jacob *Bassevi von Treuenberg) was consecrated in 
1584 and still existed in 1970. The number of adult Jews in the 
town in 1615 was 120. In 1643 the community came under the 
protection of the Swedish king for a time. The community el- 
ders were forced to sign an agreement in 1661 which greatly 
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limited their freedom of commerce. At the end of the century, 
Jews had a near monopoly of transportation. In 1710 a shop- 
keeper, David Brandeis, was accused of poisoning a Christian 
with plum jam; the day of his release was celebrated on the 
tenth of Adar as Povidl (“plum jam”) Purim. After a fire in the 
late 17 century had destroyed part of the Jewish quarter and 
the synagogue, the community built a new synagogue on the 
model of the Meisl synagogue in Prague. It had to be demol- 
ished in 1960 because of decay. The Jewish population num- 
bered 794 in 1834; 865 (9.1% of the total population) in 1880; 
402 (2.8% of the total) in 1910; 419 in 1921; and 264 (1.3%) in 
1930. In 1922 a local Jewish museum was founded; its trea- 
sures were later transferred to the Central Jewish Museum 
in Prague. In 1942 the Jews from Mlada Boleslav and the sur- 
rounding district were concentrated in the old castle. Of the 
1,041 persons deported to *Theresienstadt in January 1943, 
only 40 were still alive in November 1944. After World War 11 
a small congregation was reestablished, administered by the 
Prague community. 

Among the outstanding rabbis of Mlada Boleslav were 
Moses Isaac Spira (until 1702), Ezekiel Glogau-Schlesinger 
(until 1821), and Isaac Spitz (1824-42). The house in which 
Sigfried *Kapper (1821-79) lived was marked by a memorial 
tablet. Jewish life in Mlada Boleslav at the beginning of the 
19" century is described in Leopold *Kompert’s Die Kinder des 
Randars (“The Randar Children”). Mlada Boleslav was consid- 
ered a kind of a Bohemian *Chelm and many tales were told 
of “Bumsler Shtiklekh” (“pranks”). The Prague scholar Meir 
*Fischels (Bumsla) came from Mlada Boleslav. A *selihah, 
printed in 1854 to commemorate a conflagration, was the last 
literary production of this kind published in Bohemia. Ben- 
jamin Isaac (d. 1750), “Jew merchant of extensive charity” in 
London, came from Mlada Boleslav, and he set up a founda- 
tion in his name in his native community. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.E. Goldmann and M. Gruenwald, in: H. 
Gold (ed.), Juden und Judengemeinden Boehmens... (1934), 204-21; 
M. Gruenwald, in: Mwy (1888), 192-6; idem, in: Ceskozidovsky kalen- 
dar, 11 (1891/92), 138ff.; H. Volavkov, Schicksal des Juedischen Muse- 
ums in Prag (1965); R. Iltis (ed.), Die Aussaeen unter Traenen... (1959); 
99-101; Roth, England, 284. 

[Jan Herman] 


MLAWA (Pol. Mtawa; Rus. Mlava), town in the province 
of Warsaw, N.E. central Poland. The earliest documented 
information on the Jewish community is dated 1543. It is 
included in a report of a case of *blood libel, which men- 
tions the name of the parnas of the community - Berechiah 
(Pol. Bogustaw). In 1569 there were 23 Jewish families living 
in the town and in 1578 they had increased to 34. Their main 
sources of livelihood were the livestock trade and crafts. A 
charge of desecrating the *Host in 1670, and the fires which 
devastated Mlawa in 1659 and 1692, caused the number of 
Jews gradually to decrease. On the other hand, the Jewish 
population of the suburb of Zabrody, which was beyond the 
area of municipal jurisdiction, and the surrounding villages, 
increased. 
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Until 1753, the community of Mlawa was under the ju- 
risdiction of that of *Ciechanow. The growth of economic 
activity in the region during the last third of the 18 century 
brought an increase in the Jewish population. The 1765 cen- 
sus showed 70 Jewish families numbering 487 poll tax payers 
in Mlawa and the neighboring villages. Fifteen houses in the 
town were owned by Jews. Sources of 1781 mention a Jewish 
population of 718. After the Prussian conquest (1793), the town 
was granted a de non tolerandis Judaeis privilege, and the Jews 
then moved to the suburb of Zabrody. 

The Jews returned to Mlawa with the establishment of 
the grand duchy of Warsaw (1807). In 1808 they numbered 137, 
forming 15% of the population. Following restrictions on Jew- 
ish settlement, a special quarter was established in 1824, and 
only there (with some rare exceptions) were Jews permitted 
to live. In addition, the entry of Jews from other regions was 
almost completely prohibited, because of the location of the 
town in the border area. In 1827, there were 792 Jews (36% of 
the population) living in the town. The ghetto and the other 
restrictions on residence and ownership of real estate were 
abolished in 1862. Once the railway lines from Mlawa to War- 
saw (1877) and Gdansk (1883) were opened, the trade in grain, 
livestock, wood, and army supplies, from which many Jews 
earned their livelihood, increased considerably. Between 1857 
and 1897, the Jewish population of Mlawa grew from 1,650 to 
4,845 (41% of the population). 

The influence of Hasidism manifested itself among the 
Jews of Mlawa from the beginning of the 19'* century. With 
the consolidation of their economic situation at the close of 
that century, the influence of Mitnaggedim circles gained in 
strength (in 1870, Wolf Lipszie was appointed rabbi of the 
town). The last rabbi of Mlawa, R. Jehiel Moses Segalowicz 
(appointed 1901), was known as one of the Mitnaggedim. In 
the late 1890s, a *Hovevei Zion circle was organized in the 
town. During the revolution and pogroms of 1905-06, the 
*Bund and the *Poalei Zion wielded considerable influence 
among the Jewish workers, youth, and intelligentsia of Mlawa. 
The Jewish author Joseph *Opatoshu, the Hebrew author Ja- 
kir *Warshavsky, and the publicist and leader of the Bund in 
Poland, Victor *Alter, were born in Mlawa, where they also 
began their careers. Between 1921 and 1927 the Jewish popu- 
lation of Mlawa increased from 5,923 to 6,301. A newspaper, 
Dos Mlauer Lebn, was published; its editors included Bunim 
Warshavsky, Moses Lichtensztain, and Moses Laska. 


Holocaust Period 

At the outbreak of World War 11 there were about 6,500 Jews in 
Mlawa. At the beginning of November 1939 the Germans de- 
stroyed all the synagogues in Mlawa and vicinity. The first de- 
portation took place on Dec. 6, 1940, when 300 Jews were de- 
ported to Miedzyrzec *Podlaski, *Lubartow, and *Lublin; they 
shared the fate of the Jews there. The ghetto was established on 
Dec. 7-8, 1940, and liquidated two years later on Nov. 24, 1942. 
The last deportations took place from Nov. 10, 1942, to Dec. 10, 
1942; almost all the Jews were deported to *Treblinka death 
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camp. The Jewish community of Mlawa was not reconstituted 
after the war. Organizations of former residents of Mlawa are 
active in Israel, the United States, and Mexico. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Halpern, Pinkas, index; B. Wasiutynski, 
Ludnos zydowska w Polsce w wiekach x1x i Xx (1930), 23, 46f., 75, 78; 
S. Pazyra, Geneza i rozw6j miast mazowieckich (1959), 398; Y. Trunk, 
Geschikhte fun Yidn in Plotsk (1939), 59, 62, 65; A.G. von Hoelske, Ge- 
ographie und Statistik von West-Sued-und Neu-Ostpreussen (Berlin, 
1800), 497; J. Shakky (ed.), Pinkes Mlave (1950); S. Zuchowski, Odgtos 
processéw kryminalnych na Zydach (1700); Irgun Yoze'ei Mlawa be- 
Israel, Yedion (1967); Pinkas Mlawa (Yid., 1950). 


[Arthur Cygielman] 


MLOTEK, CHANA (1922- ), U.S. musicologist, folklorist, 
researcher, archivist, and scholar of Yiddish song and culture. 
Born Eleanor Gordon in Brooklyn, New York, the daughter 
of Leo and Bessie Gordon, Mlotek grew up as a native Yid- 
dish speaker in the Bronx. She attended the Yiddish elemen- 
tary school associated with the Workman's Circle, the Sholem 
Aleichem Yiddish High School, and Hunter College, receiving 
a B.A. in French and music in 1946. 

Chana became a secretary to Lucy *Davidowicz at yIvo 
in New York in 1944 and then worked for Max *Weinreich. 
She went to California as Weinreich’s secretary and later served 
as his assistant. In 1948, she studied folklore and linguistics at 
UCLA on a YIVO scholarship. Her interest in collecting Yiddish 
songs began around that time, and between 1948 and 1961 she 
worked intensively in this area. Chana married Joseph Mlotek, 
a teacher and writer of Yiddish musical plays in 1949, and the 
couple had two sons. Between 1963 and 1966, Chana served 
as music director of Camp Boiberik, where she created and 
taught Yiddish musical material for children. In 1968, she and 
Malke Gottlieb, through the Workman's Circle, published Finf 
un Tsvantsik Geto Lider (“Twenty-Five Ghetto Songs”), in com- 
memoration of the 25" anniversary of the Warsaw Ghetto Up- 
rising. Later, she published Mir Zaynen Do: Lider fun di getos 
un lagern (“We are Here: Songs of the Holocaust,” 1983). 

In 1970, she and her husband started a column in the Yid- 
dish Forward newspaper, “Perl fun der Yidisher poezye” (Pearls 
of Yiddish Poetry), about Yiddish songs and poetry. People 
sent them material and between 1970 and 2000 they published 
over 2,000 Yiddish songs in their column. In 1972, Chana pub- 
lished an anthology of these songs, Mir Trogn A Gesang (“The 
New Book of Yiddish Songs”), in which she constructed an or- 
ganizational scheme based on the songs’ function and genre. 
In 1974, she published Perl fun der Yidisher poezye (“Pearls of 
Yiddish Poetry”) in Tel Aviv. After Joseph's death in 2000, she 
continued to edit the column. Other published anthologies 
include Yontefdike teg (“Song Book for the Jewish Holidays,” 
1972), Perl fun Yidishn lid (“Pearls of Yiddish Song,” 1988), and 
Lider fun dor tsu dor: naye perl fun Yidishn Lid (“Songs of Gen- 
erations: New Pearls of Yiddish Songs,” 1990). 

Chana Mlotek wrote over 20 articles on folk songs, folk 
poetry, and Yiddish literature in various journals. She con- 
tributed to the first two volumes of Uriel Weinreich’s com- 
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pendium, The Field of Yiddish: Studies in Language, Folk- 
lore and Literature, and served as co-editor of the magazine 
Yidisher Folklor. Beginning in 1978, she worked at y1vo as 


an archivist. 
[Judith S. Pinnolis (2™4 ed.)] 


°MNASEAS OF PATARA (in Lycia; probably second century 
B.C.E.), a disciple of *Eratosthenes. He wrote a Periegesis, a 
geographical work covering Europe, Asia, and Libya. Accord- 
ing to Josephus (Apion, 2:112-4), Apion attributes to Mnaseas 
a story of how an Idumean named Zabidus duped the Jews 
into believing that he intended to deliver his god Apollo and 
thus gained entrance into the Temple, from which he stole 
the golden head of the ass allegedly worshiped by the Jews 
(cf. *Damocritus) — the first occurrence in literature of the ca- 
nard that the Jews worshiped an ass. Since Mnaseas’ words are 
known only at third hand, little weight attaches to the story, 
but it does illustrate the credulity (cf. *Hecataeus, *Horace, 
etc.) widely ascribed to the Jews in antiquity. 


MNEMONICS OR MEMORA TECHNICA (Heb. 779, si- 
man; “a sign’), devices based on the principle that the mind is 
able to recall relatively unfamiliar ideas by connecting, as some 
artificial whole, parts of them which are mutually suggestive. 
Mnemonics are widely used in the Talmud - as in post-tal- 
mudic literature — but their use in the former was rendered 
imperative by the fact that the Talmud was originally trans- 
mitted orally, and even after it was committed to writing, both 
the scarcity of the texts, and the custom of teaching the text 
orally which prevailed in the geonic academies (Weiss, Dor, 
3 (1904), 215ff.; Halevy, Dorot, 3 (1928), 227) made it neces- 
sary for mnemonic devices to be employed. The rabbis laid 
great store on the efficacy of mnemonics as an aid to study. 
R. Hisda in Babylon deduced that the Torah can be acquired 
only by the use of mnemonics, adducing as evidence the verse 
“Put it in their mouth” (Deut. 31:19) reading simona — mne- 
monic for sima (“put”); R. Tahlifa in Palestine explained that 
in Palestine they deduced the same lesson from the verse “Set 
thee up waymarks” (Jer. 31:21), proving that the “waymarks” 
refer to mnemonics (Er. 54b). The fact that the scholars of 
Judah retained their learning while those of Galilee forgot it 
was ascribed to the fact that the former employed mnemon- 
ics while the latter did not (Er. 53a). The verse in Ecclesiastes 
12:9, “and besides that Koheleth... taught the people knowl- 
edge” was explained that he taught them by mnemonics (Er. 
21b). It has been suggested that the widespread use of the al- 
phabetical *acrostic in the Bible (e.g., Lam. 1-4; Ps. 119 and 
145) had a mnemonic purpose since it reminded the person 
who recited it of the letter with which the succeeding verse 
commenced, but this form of mnemonic, though widely used 
in medieval poetry and even in prayers (e.g., El Barukh in the 
morning service, Tikkanta Shabbat in the Sabbath Musaf) is 
not at all resorted to in the Talmud. 

The mnemonic devices of the Talmud can be divided 
into two main categories, those in which the mnemonic is an 
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integral part of the text, forming part of its body, and those 
in which a passage is preceded by the mnemonic as an aid to 
the memory of what is to follow. The former are usually desig- 
nated as simankha, i.e., “your mnemonic,’ while for the latter 
the simple word siman is given. Since the essence of the mne- 
monic is to call to mind the unfamiliar by use of the familiar, 
it naturally follows that it consists of the use of a well-known 
phrase. These phrases can be divided into biblical verses, since 
knowledge of the text of the Bible was regarded as axiomatic, 
well-known talmudic phrases, popular proverbs, or readily 
remembered catchphrases. 


Biblical Mnemonics 

Examples of biblical verses used for this purpose are numer- 
ous. For the six orders into which the Mishnah is divided, Isa- 
iah 33:6 was cited: “There shall be faith in thy times, strength, 
salvation, wisdom, and knowledge,’ each of the nouns indi- 
cating a specific order (Shab. 31a). That basilicas attached to 
royal buildings are forbidden because of idolatry, but those of 
baths and storehouses permitted, was to be remembered by 
the mnemonic “to bind [forbid] their kings with chains” (Ps. 
149:8; Av. Zar. 16b). The law that if the lungs of animals are 
liver-colored they are permitted, but if flesh-colored forbid- 
den, had the mnemonic “and if flesh in the field, it is terefah” 
(Ex. 22:30; Hul. 47b). The mnemonic to remember that one 
should not curse one’s parents in the presence of one’s chil- 
dren is the verse (Gen. 48:5), “Ephraim and Manasseh [the 
grandchildren] shall be mine even as Reuben and Simeon [the 
children]” (Ket. 72b). 


Talmudic Phrases 

The bird called the moor-cock is forbidden as food, but the 
moor-hen permitted; the mnemonic is the rabbinic interpre- 
tation of the prohibition of an Ammonite to enter the con- 
gregation (Deut. 23:4): “An Ammonite,’ but not an Ammo- 
nite woman. A bird called the wine-drinker is also forbidden, 
and the mnemonic is “a drunkard is forbidden to officiate” 
(cf. Sanh. 22b). These are two examples given from a list in 
Hullin 62b. 


Catchphrases 

By their nature these are pithy statements in which the ele- 
ment of apparent paradox is often used. Thus the fact that a 
fish called the “sea ass” is permitted while one termed “the 
sea bull” is forbidden produces the mnemonic “the unclean is 
clean, the clean unclean,’ since the ass is forbidden and the ox 
permitted for consumption. To remember that meditating on 
sin can be worse than its actual commission, the mnemonic 
was devised “the odor of meat” (i.e., the odor of the meat ex- 
cites the appetite more than the meat itself). 

Mnemonics are used as an easy way to remember dif- 
ferent statements in the name of one authority. Thus three 
statements on charity by R. Eleazar (BB 9a) provide the mne- 
monic “great is the sanctuary of Moses.” Three statements of 
R. Manasseh found in different parts of the tractate Hullin 
(4a, 31a, 51a) are mnemonically connected by the sentence, 
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“Inserting a blade into rams” (Hul. 4a). It is one of the char- 
acteristics of the methodology of the Talmud that a statement 
in the name of a sage which is relevant to the discussion is 
followed by a number of statements in the name of the same 
sage which have no connection with the subject under discus- 
sion. The need for mnemonics in these cases was obvious, and 
as far as possible they are made into a sentence. Thus three 
statements of Samuel b. Nahamani in the name of R. Johanan 
(the first has Nahamani in the texts) were to be remembered 
by the sentence “In truth money shall he see.” An interest- 
ing example is provided in the same passage. Six anonymous 
popular epigrams are quoted, for all of which Samuel finds a 
biblical proof verse. They are combined in a mnemonic which 
(probably) means “Hear, Vashti, Seven Songs, (and) another” 
(Sanh. 7a). It is obvious, however, that any device which aided 
the memory was pressed into service. There was a difference 
of opinion between the scholars of Pumbedita and Sura as to 
the number of nails permitted in a shoe for walking on the 
Sabbath. R. Hiyya reported that the former said 24, the latter 
22. The mnemonic was “Hiyya lost two nails in walking from 
Pumbedita to Sura” (Shab. 6o0b). 


Popular Proverbs 

The wealthy Simeon b. Judah ha-Nasi was of the opinion that 
a certain defect in an animal did not render the animal invalid 
and he ate its meat, while the poor R. Hiyya discarded it as 
invalid; they had a similar disagreement about the oil for the 
Temple. In both cases the mnemonic was the popular proverb, 
“the wealthy are parsimonious” (Hul. 46a; Men. 86a). Among 
the most frequent devisors of mnemonics are Rava, R. Papa, 
R. Safra, and especially R. Nahman b. Isaac. 

The second category of mnemonics (indicated by the 
word siman without the suffix) is usually merely a combina- 
tion of words, each indicating a topic. Sometimes it is pos- 
sible to make a sentence out of them (e.g., a mnemonic in 
Hullin 46b, “Date, Red, Dry Scabs” may be read as “A date, 
red and dry with scabs”), but sometimes this is quite impos- 
sible. These simanim appear to be post-talmudic and were of- 
ten omitted from the text. In Bava Batra 113a the mnemonic 
has been omitted from the printed texts, but the word siman 
has been retained, giving rise to the erroneous view that it was 
the name of an amora. There was in fact a tendency to ignore 
the simanim even if they were printed, a practice of which Isa- 
iah *Horowitz strongly disapproved, insisting that they had a 
mystic connotation (Torah she-be-Al Peh, ayin, Shenei Luhot 
ha-Berit (Amsterdam, 1698), 407b). 

Another type of mnemonic consisted merely of the ini- 
tial letters of words. The best known example is the mne- 
monic DeZa-KH ADa-SH Be-AHa-B for the ten plagues. The 
Midrash states that it was engraved on the staff of Moses and 
calls it a *notarikon (Ex. R. 5:6), but in the Passover Hag- 
gadah it is referred to as simanim. Another example is the 
word Ma-NZe-Pa-Kh for the letters of the alphabet which 
have a final form. The Talmud makes a kind of mnemonic of 
this mnemonic, seeing in it a reference to the fact that “the 
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prophets [seers] introduced them” (zofim amarum), i.e., Mi-N 
Zo-Fayi-KH (“from thy prophets”; Meg. 2b). The medieval 
grammarians similarly made the mnemonic Ba-Ga-D Ke-Fa-T 
for the six letters which take a dagesh kal. The six things in 
which Shemini Azeret is regarded as a festival independent 
of Sukkot are indicated by the words Pa-Ze-R Ke-SHe-V, each 
letter indicating one of the things. The six laws in which the 
opinion of Abbaye prevails over that of Rava are indicated 
by the mnemonic Ya-AL Ka-Ga-M (BM 22b). The difference 
of opinion as to the order of the festival blessings for wine 
(yayin), Kiddush, the festival (zeman), the candle (ner), and 
Havdalah is indicated by whether it should be Ya-KZa-Na-H 
or Ya-KNe-Ha-Z (Pes. 102b, 103a). For the order of biblical 
readings for the intermediate days of Passover a full sentence 
was used, “He dragged an ox, and sanctified it with money” 
(Meg. 31a). 

The use of mnemonics did not end with the Talmud, and 
they are found in late rabbinic literature. The laws of terefah 
begin, “there are eight categories of terefah and their siman is 
Da-N Ha-Na-K Ne-Fe-SH” (yp 29:1). A remarkable calendrical 
mnemonic is provided by atbash (the cryptogram whereby the 
first letter of the alphabet, alef is equated with the last, tav; the 
second, bet, with the penultimate shin, etc.) so as to determine 
the days of the week on which the festivals of a certain year fall. 
Alef, bet, etc. represent the eight days of Passover, and the rule 
is that alef = tav (Tishah be-Av); bet = shin (Shavuot); gimmel 
= resh (Rosh Ha-Shanah); dalet = kaf (Keriat ha-Torah, i.e., 
Simhat Torah in the Diaspora); he = Zadi (Zom, i.e., the Day 
of Atonement); vav = peh (Purim, but of the previous year). 
The list ends with vav. Zayin, however, corresponds to ayin, 
and the seventh day of Passover always falls on the same day 
of the week as Israel Independence Day. Another calendri- 
cal mnemonic is “Lo ADU Rosh ve-lo Ba-DU Pesah,” i.e., (the 
first day of) Rosh Ha-Shanah cannot fall on the first, fourth, 
or sixth day of the week (alef, dalet, vav), nor Passover on the 
second, fourth, or sixth (bet, dalet, vav). 

Distinct from mnemonics, although they serve the 
same purpose, are such mnemonic aids as are frequent in the 
Mishnah, whereby mishnayot on completely unrelated topics 
are grouped together because of their identical opening for- 
mula, e.g., “the only difference between a and B is” (Meg. 1), 
and “that which is invalid in a is valid in B” (Hul. 1:4-6). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Bruell, Doresh le-Ziyyon (1864); Bruell, Jahr- 
buecher, 2 (1876), 58-67; B. Epstein, Torah Temimah to Ex. 34:27 (n. 
40) and Num. 21:18 (n. 18); PJ. Kohn, Sefer ha-Simanim ha-Shalem 


(1953). 
[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 


MNOUCHKINE, ALEXANDRE (1908-1993), French film 
producer. Mnouchkine was born in Petrograd, Russia. One 
of the most influential producers in France, his endeavors 
left their mark on French cinema from the 1930s through the 
1980s. He produced films with most of the great artists of his 
time, and a number of his films are among the greatest box 
office successes of France. He founded Majestic Films which 
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operated from 1935 to 1940, and from 1945 he was chairman 
of Ariane Films. 

Among the films he produced were Les parents terribles 
(1948), Fanfan la Tulipe (1951), Babette sen va-t-en guerre 
(1959), Cartouche (1961), LHomme de Rio (1965), Le Train 
(1964), Stavisky (1974), Garde a vue (1981), and La Balance 
(1983). 

His daughter ARIANE (1939- _) is the founder and main 
director of the world-famous theater, Theatre du Soleil (estab- 
lished 1964). Mnouchkine and the actors in her company - 
most of whom come from academic backgrounds - live to- 
gether in a kind of commune. Their creative activities take 
place in a former ammunition warehouse in a Paris suburb 
which was put at their disposal in 1972. They renovated the 
building and turned it into a theater setting, La Cartouche 
de Vincennes. 

In 1960 Mnouchkine established the ATEP, the Paris 
University Theater. She studied the forms of Oriental the- 
ater in Cambodia and Japan in 1962. The Theatre du Soleil 
had its initial success with its presentation of The Kitchen by 
Arnold Wesker which was given in a Circus Medrano tent. 
The world-wide reputation of the theater was gained by its 
performance of 1789 in Milan in 1970 and of 1793 in Paris 
in 1972. The Mnouchkine formula for total theater includes 
physical expression and body language, the use of elements 
taken from the circus world, and audience participation. The 
performances also demonstrated a politically left-wing out- 
look on life. 

A movie made by the Theatre du Soleil on the life of 
Moliére was also a great success. In 1984 Mnouchkine par- 
ticipated very successfully in the Los Angeles international 
theater festival where the troupe presented three plays by 
Shakespeare, Richard 11, Henry 1v, and Twelfth Night in a Jap- 
anese-Oriental adaptation. In 1992 she presented her produc- 


tion of Les Atrides in England. 
[Gideon Kouts] 


MOAB (Heb. 3x39), a land E. of the Jordan and the Dead 
Sea, one of Israel’s neighbors in biblical times. The highland 
of Moab extends southward to the Zered River (Wadi al- 
Has@), eastward to the desert, and westward to the Dead Sea. 
Its northern boundary was much disputed; sometimes it was 
limited by the river Arnon and sometimes it extended north 
of the Dead Sea (cf. the “plains of Moab” in Num. 26:3). The 
area of Moab is mountainous in the south, with ridges up 
to 4,000 ft. (1,250 m.), leveling off to a plateau in the north 
(the biblical mishor, “tableland”). The decline to the desert is 
gradual; that to the Dead Sea steep. The area was traversed 
by the “King’s Highway.’ Its economy was mainly pastoral 
(cf. 11 Kings 3:4). 


The People and the Country 

Archaeological surveys have established that after a period of 
pre-Moabite settlement in the last centuries of the third mil- 
lennium, Moabite tribes settled the country in about the mid- 
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14" century B.c.E., not long before the Exodus. They were of 
Semitic stock, closely akin to the Israelites. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


According to the tradition in Genesis 19:30-38, Moab 
(Lxx: Mwaf) was born to Lot by his elder daughter in the vi- 
cinity of the town of Zoar, at the southeastern tip of the Dead 
Sea. The meaning of the name, according to Targum Jonathan 
and the Septuagint, is “from my father” (cf. Gen. 19:37). Other 
than this tradition, there is no further information on the or- 
igin of the Moabites and the process of their formation into 
a national kingdom in Transjordan. The story of the birth of 
Moab and Ammon to Lot, son of Haran, the brother of Abra- 
ham, was intended to explain, in a popular midrashic man- 
ner, the names Moab and Ammon. However, the tradition of 
ethnic kinship between the children of Lot and Israel, echoes 
of which occur elsewhere in the Bible, is not based merely on 
the geographical proximity of these peoples to Israel. Biblical 
tradition and especially the Moabite language and the con- 
jectured time of their settlement in Transjordan suggest that 
the Moabites were among the tribes of the sons of Eber, who 
spread out from the Syrian-Arabian desert in the second mil- 
lennium B.c.£., and established national kingdoms through- 
out the Fertile Crescent. The Moabites, like the *Ammonites 
and *Edomites, were not among the pre-Israelite inhabitants 
of the land of Canaan (Gen. 10:15-20; 15:18-21; et al.). Accord- 
ing to Deuteronomy (2:10-11), the Emim formerly occupied 
the land of Moab - “a people great, and many, and tall, like the 
Anakim’” (see *Rephaim) - but it does not indicate when and 
in what circumstances they were driven out by the Moabites. 
Egyptian lists of the Middle and New Kingdoms (until the end 
of the 14" century) do not mention Moab as a people, state or 
territorial region. The archaeological survey of N. Glueck has 
revealed an interruption in the continuity of settlement in the 
Transjordanian plateau from the 19 until the 14" centuries 
B.C.E. During this period central and southern Transjordan 
were occupied by nomadic tribes. The mention of the sons of 
Seth in Transjordan (Num. 24:17) almost certainly refers to 
the nomadic Shutu tribes mentioned in Egyptian and Akka- 
dian sources of the second millennium B.c.£. Only a few well- 
fortified settlements, such as Ader, Balii‘a, Aroer, and Khirbat 
al-Madayyina, near Wadi al-Thamad, southeast of *Dibon, 
had the strength to withstand the raids from the east, while 
the other settlements were destroyed. It may be assumed, fol- 
lowing Glueck, that the renewal of permanent settlement in 
Transjordan at the close of the 14" century, and the appear- 
ance of a new agricultural society, is connected with the pen- 
etration of West Semitic tribes, including the Moabites, from 
the east. After the Moabites were in possession of Transjor- 
dan, they founded a state that embraced regions on both sides 
of the Arnon (Wadi al-Mawjib). North of the Arnon, Moab 
extended to “the tableland” (Deut. 4:43; Josh. 13:9; Jer. 48:21), 
to the valley of Heshbon (Wadi Hisban) and to “the plains of 
Moab” opposite Jericho (Num. 22:1). The “tableland” is a pla- 
teau rising to approximately 2,400 ft. (800 m.) above sea level. 
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It is rich in pasturage and fertile farmland (cf. Num. 32:1-4). 
South of the Arnon, the land of Moab extended over a moun- 
tainous plateau, which is suitable for cattle raising; it rises to 
approximately 3,750 ft. (1,250 m.) above sea level. The Zered 
River (Wadi al-Hasa) marked the border between Moab and 
*Edom. Moab was bounded on the west by the Dead Sea and 
the southernmost part of the Jordan up to the Nimrin Valley. 
“The mountains of Abarim” and “the slopes of Pisgah” (Num. 
27:12; Deut. 3:17) refer to the steep slopes of the Moabite pla- 
teau which descend to the Dead Sea. The Moabite plateau ter- 
minates on the east in shelving slopes which descend to the 
desert that marked the eastern border of Moab. 

Throughout the entire area of Moab, there have been dis- 
covered the remains of numerous settlements which existed 
from the 13" to the sixth centuries B.c.£. The capital of Moab 
was Kir-Hareseth or Kir of Moab (11 Kings 3:25; Isa. 15:1, 16:11; 
Jer. 48:31, 36), modern Karak, in the heart of Moabite territory 
south of the Arnon. However, most of the large settlements 
were situated in the fertile tableland (Num. 32; Josh. 13:16-27). 
Prominent in their importance were: Aroer (Khirbat ‘Ara‘ir), 
overlooking the fords of the Arnon, Dibon (Dhiban), Ataroth 
(Khirbat ‘Attariis), Medeba (Madaba), and Nebo (Muhayyit). 
The topographical conformation of Moab does not favor easy 
communications. The many wadis flowing into the Dead Sea 
have sawed deep ravines that make passage difficult. Only in 
the northern plateau region, in the territory of Medeba, was 
there a wide, convenient road, which connected the regions 
on both sides of the Jordan. Great importance was attached to 
the “King’s Highway,’ the international route which connected 
Arabia and Egypt with Syria and Mesopotamia, and of which 
a section passed through the Moabite plateau. 

The geographical and economic conditions of Moab 
made it easy for the Moabites to achieve a suitable blend of 
their desert heritage with the values of an urban and rural so- 
ciety; this is to be attributed to Moab’s position on the border 
of the desert and to its economy, which was based, on the one 
hand, upon agriculture, and on the other, upon cattle rais- 
ing and trade conducted along the desert routes. Living in a 
border country, the Moabites, like the Edomites and Ammo- 
nites, were in need of effective defense against sudden attacks 
by raiders from the desert, as well as against invasion by the 
regular armies of neighboring countries. For this reason, the 
Moabites organized themselves into a national kingdom ad- 
ministered from a single center at the beginning of their settle- 
ment in Moab; only a permanent and strong leadership was 
capable of establishing a system of border fortresses, of set- 
ting up a permanent force able to match itself against external 
dangers, and of organizing guards for protection of the section 
of the “King’s Highway” which passed through Moab. The ar- 
chaeological survey of Moab and the excavations at Aroer and 
Dibon, as well as the epigraphic material, have revealed the 
technical skill of the Moabites in the building of strongholds, 
watchtowers, walled cities, and installations for collecting 
water. They built fortresses along the borders. On the eastern 
border, along the edge of the desert, strong and impressive 
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forts have been discovered; the most prominent are Khirbat 
al-Madayyina, overlooking the Zered River, Mahay, Mudaybi,, 
al-Madyyina, overlooking one of the southern tributaries of 
the Arnon, Qasr Abu al Kharag, and Qasr al-‘Al, overlooking 
the fords of the Arnon on the south. These are only some of 
the fortresses which guarded entry into Moab from the east. 
In the service of the king of Moab were garrisons stationed in 
fortresses and troops trained for field combat and siege. He 
was assisted by a staff of officers who held various positions, 
such as that of scribe; one of the Moabite seals carries the name 
of “Chemos‘am [son of] Chemoshrel ha-sofer.” 

Most of the Moabite population obtained its livelihood 
from agriculture and cattle raising. *Mesha, king of Moab, 
was called a sheep-master (11 Kings 3:4). In areas unsuitable 
for agriculture, chiefly in the easternmost part of the coun- 
try, the settlers lived in temporary dwellings (huts or tents), 
and continued to lead a seminomadic way of life, either 
as shepherds or as escorts of the merchant caravans that made 
their way along the nearby desert routes. Moabite culture, 
to the extent that it is revealed by the finds, most of which are 
from the Middle Iron Age, was influenced by various other 
cultures, chiefly by Aram in the north and Arabia in the 
south. Despite the eclectic character of Moabite culture, the 
Moabites developed a style of their own, which is particularly 
conspicuous in the pottery. Pottery sherds defined as Moabite 
have been discovered in large quantities in many settlements 
in the land of Moab proper and in localities north of the Ar- 
non. 

Moabite religion was essentially idolatrous and was na- 
tional in character. *Chemosh was the national god of Moab 
(1 Kings 11:7, et al.), and was worshiped on high places and 
in temples. The god’s name was used as a theophoric com- 
ponent in Moabite personal names. Proscription (herem, 
Mesha stele, line 17), burnt offerings — either of an animal or, 
in special circumstances, of a human being (Num. 23:1, 14, 
29; 11 Kings 3:27) — and circumcision (Jer. 9:24-25) were fea- 
tures of Moabite cultic practices. The polytheism of Moabite 
religion is attested by the names “‘Ashtar-Chemosh” (Mesha 
stele, line 17), “Beth-Baal-Peor” (cf. Num. 25), “Bamoth-Baal”, 
and apparently also by the noun ariel (“altar hearths”; 11 Sam. 
23:20; in Mesha stele, line 12, it is the name of an Israelite per- 
son or object), as well as by the many clay figurines found at 
various Moabite settlements, especially at Khirbet al-Madayy- 
ina near Wadi al-Thamad. 

The language and script of the Moabites is known first 
and foremost from the *Mesha Stele, found in Mesha’s na- 
tive Dibon in 1868, as well as from two stele fragments (one 
found at Dibon and the other at Karak), from seals and from 
Moabite personal names. The language belongs to the north- 
west Semitic family and is close to the northern dialect of He- 
brew. The Moabite script does not differ essentially from the 
Canaanite-Hebrew alphabetic script and, by the middle of the 
ninth century B.c.E., it had already attained a fine form. The 
length of the Mesha inscription and its content, style and form 
testify to a developed tradition of writing. 
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The History of Moab and its Relation with Israel 

The first period of Moabite history bears the marks of Egyp- 
tian influence, as expressed in the stele found at Khirbat Balt‘a 
in Moab. Its estimated date is approximately 1200 B.c.£. The 
relief on the monument depicts a figure, perhaps of the lo- 
cal ruler, in the presence of a god and goddess. Above the re- 
lief can be seen traces of several lines of writing in a script as 
yet undeciphered. Both the relief and the inscription contain 
clearly Egyptian characteristics. (According to some scholars, 
the Balii‘a stele may be regarded as one of the earliest monu- 
ments of a Moabite tradition of writing.) 

The land of Moab (m-’-b) is mentioned in the geographi- 
cal list of Ramses 11 (13' century B.c.E.). Ramses 11 under- 
took an expedition to Transjordan and captured cities in 
Moab, including Dibon. In the days of the first king of Moab, 
in the 13 century B.c.E., the Moabites were driven from the 
region north of the river Arnon by the Amorite king *Sihon, 
who ruled in Heshbon (Num. 21:27-35; cf. Isa. 15-16; Jer. 48). 
A short time later, Sihon’s entire kingdom, from Wadi Jabbok 
to the Arnon, fell into the hands of the Israelites (Num. 21:13, 
15, 24; 22:36; 33:44, et al.), who had reached the tableland by 
way of the desert east of Moab, because the king of Moab re- 
fused to allow them passage through his country. Fearing that 
they would now attack his land from the north, *Balak son of 
Zippor, the king of Moab, hired *Balaam to curse them but, 
on YHWH's order so goes the tradition, Balaam blessed them 
instead. Their inhospitality and their spite made the reasons 
for a prohibition against admitting Moabites and Ammonites 
“into the assembly of the Lord forever” (Deut. 23:4-8; Neh. 
13:1). However, the enmity between Israel and Moab, echoes 
of which are also found in prophecies about the nations, was 
not the result of a single incident but grew out of a bitter and 
protracted struggle over disputed areas in Transjordan. With 
the conquest of the land of Sihon, the tribes of Reuben and 
Gad were settled in the tableland (Num. 32; Josh. 13), and the 
Arnon marked the border between Israel and Moab (Deut. 
2:36, 3:8; Judg. 11:20, et al.). However, it is clear that a Moabite 
population remained north of the Arnon even after the con- 
quest of the tableland from Sihon by the Israelites. An echo 
of the relations between the Moabites and Israelites in the ta- 
bleland is the story of the affair of Baal-Peor in Shittim in the 
plains of Moab (Num. 25). The course of events following the 
Israelite conquest clearly shows that the Moabites did not sur- 
render the tableland, and the region became a focus of strife 
between Israel and Moab as the border moved northward to 
the plains of Moab or southward to the Arnon, in accordance 
with the balance of power between Israel and Moab. ‘The first 
attempt by Moab to reconquer the areas it had lost is the afore- 
mentioned incident of Balak and Balaam (Num. 22; cf. Micah 
6:5). Numbers 22:6 and Joshua 24:9 suggest that Balak, with 
the support of the Midianites, waged war against the Israelites 
in an attempt to drive them from the tableland (but cf. Judg. 
11:25-26). In the time of *Eglon, king of Moab (Judg. 3), the 
Moabites succeeded in thrusting northward across the Arnon. 
They imposed their rule on the tribes of Reuben and Gad, 
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and perhaps also upon the Ammonites, and even penetrated 
by way of the plains of Moab and Jericho to the center of the 
country on the western side of the Jordan, within the bounds 
of the territory of Ephraim and Benjamin. ‘The Israelites were 
obliged to pay tribute and to bring a gift to the king of Moab. 
*Ehud son of Gera of the tribe of Benjamin saved Israel from 
the Moabites. In the time of *Jephthah the tableland was in the 
possession of Israel (Judg. 11:26). The datum in Genesis 36:35 
according to which Hadad son of Bedad king of Edom smote 
Midian in the field of Moab (c. 1100 B.c.£.), is explained by 
some commentators as evidence of Edomite or, more plausi- 
bly, Midianite rule over Moab. The narrative in the Book of 
Ruth concerning the immigration of a Judean family to Moab 
when a severe drought struck Judah indicates that the history 
of relations between Israel and Moab included periods of tran- 
quility and peace (cf. also 1 Chron. 4:22, 8:8). 

The attacks by Moab on Israel at the end of the period of 
the Judges and in the time of Saul (Ps. 83:7, 9; 1 Sam. 14:47), and 
perhaps in the time of his son Eshbaal as well, served as a jus- 
tification for David to wage war against Moab and to subdue 
it (11 Sam. 8:2; 23:20; cf. Num. 24:17), despite the friendly ties 
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that had developed between David, a descendant of Ruth the 
Moabite, and the king of Moab (1 Sam. 22:3-5). The actions 
taken by David against Moab after he had subjugated them 
(11 Sam. 8:2, 1 Chron. 18:2), although not sufficiently clarified, 
are indicative of the intense enmity that prevailed between 
Israel and Moab. David did not abolish the monarchy in Moab 
but contented himself with its subjection (11 Sam. 8:2; 1 Chron. 
18:2). After the division of Solomon’s kingdom, Moab came 
under the domination of the Northern Kingdom of Israel. As 
indicated by the stele of Mesha, king of Moab, it is probable 
that a long time before the death of Ahab, the Moabites threw 
off the rule of Israel and seized control over areas north of the 
Arnon (cf. 11 Kings 1:1, 3:5). The rise to power of Aram-Da- 
mascus immediately after the death of Solomon and its pres- 
sure on Israel (1 Kings 15:16-20), the expedition of *Shishak 
against the kingdoms of Israel and Judah, and the intense 
struggle between the house of Jeroboam son of Nebat and the 
house of David, especially in the time of Baasha and Asa, pre- 
sented an opportunity to throw off the domination of Israel. 
The Moabites seized control of the tableland up to Medeba. 
Since Mesha called himself “king of Moab, the Dibonite,’ it is 
possible that his father, whose name, as far as can be seen, was 
Chemoshyatti (?), had already established Dibon as the royal 
capital. The period of Moab’s independence came to an end 
when the political and military situation of Israel improved 
under the rule of Omri. Omri “took possession” of the land of 
Medeba, but out of political and military considerations did 
not conquer the region of Dibon from Moab. Instead, he im- 
posed his authority on the king of Moab, who resided in Di- 
bon. The subjection continued throughout the days of Omri 
“and part of the days of his son,” apparently Ahab. When the 
pressure of the Arameans on Israel in the time of Ahab in- 
creased, Mesha withheld tribute from Ahab. The king of Moab 
took steps to strengthen his kingdom against the expected at- 
tack by the king of Israel. Mesha first secured communications 
between the region of Moab south of the Arnon and the region 
of Dibon by fortifying Aroer and building roads along the Ar- 
non. He strengthened his city of residence, built an acropo- 
lis in it and prepared the city to withstand a protracted siege. 
Ahab did not turn his attention to Moab but satisfied himself 
with fortifying Jericho (1 Kings 16:34), which commanded the 
fords of the Jordan. Mesha, who had rebelled against Israel, 
chose not to participate in the joint campaign of Aram and 
Israel against Shalmaneser 111 in the year 853 B.c.E. (battle of 
*Karkar). Only after the death of Ahab did Mesha find the 
time ripe to begin the conquest of the entire tableland. He 
conquered Ataroth and the land of Ataroth, inhabited by the 
tribe of *Gad, Beth-Diblathaim, and the strong fortress of Ja- 
haz on the border of the desert. He then continued northward, 
conquering Medeba and the land of Medeba, together with 
the large fortress of Bezer. The capture of Medeba opened the 
road to the plains of Moab for the Moabites; Mesha contin- 
ued in a northwesterly direction to the plains of Moab by way 
of Wadi al-Hari, and seized control of the largest Israelite city 
of *Nebo, which he consecrated to ‘Ashtar-Chemosh. Toward 
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the end of the inscription, Mesha mentions an expedition to 
Horonaim in southern Moab, close to Zoar (cf. Isa. 15:5; Jer. 
48:5, 34). Thus Mesha succeeded in restoring the borders of the 
Moabite kingdom from the tip of the Dead Sea in the south to 
the vicinity of the plains of Moab in the north. He rebuilt cities 
in the tableland and settled Moabites in them. Some scholars 
hold that the expedition of Mesha to Horonaim is connected 
with the narrative in 11 Kings 3 of the joint campaign of *Je- 
horam, king of Israel, *Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, and the 
king of *Edom. The campaign of the three kings was carried 
out by way of Edom in order to attack Moab from the south, 
since the way to Moab from the plains of Moab was held by 
Mesha and was well defended by Moabite garrisons. In the bat- 
tle that took place on the southern border of Moab, Jehoram 
and his allies defeated the Moabite army (11 Kings 3:20-24). 
Subsequently the allied armies penetrated into the heart of 
Moab and besieged the capital Kir-Hareseth (3:24-26). From 
the biblical description, it appears that the armies of Israel and 
Judah withdrew from Moab without succeeding in conquering 
the capital. According to 11 Kings 3:27, the king of Moab, in an 
act of despair, sacrificed his firstborn son upon the wall as a 
burnt offering, an act that brought “great wrath upon Israel.” 
Despite this, the great destruction caused to the cities of Moab 
in the campaign of the three kings weakened Moab and un- 
dermined Moabite rule in the tableland. Although Moabite 
bands were still able to make raids into Israel west of the Jor- 
dan (11 Kings 13:20), almost all of the tableland returned to 
Israelite possession, as is suggested by 11 Kings 10:32-33, which 
is concerned with Hazael’s seizure of Transjordan down to 
the Arnon. Still later, in the time of Jeroboam, son of Jehoash 
king of Israel, Israelite rule in the tableland was consolidated 
(11 Kings 14:25; Amos 6:14), and Moab may have recognized 
the rule of Israel. Moab apparently never again attained full 
independence. Before it could benefit from the decline and 
fall of the kingdom of Israel, it was forced to recognize the 
sovereignty of the Assyrian empire. 


The Moabites under Assyrian and Babylonian Rule and 
the End of their Kingdom 

The expedition of *Tiglath-Pileser 111 to Israel in 734-733 B.C.E. 
brought the states of Transjordan under the rule of the As- 
syrian Empire. In one of his inscriptions, Tiglath-Pileser 111 
mentions Salaman the Moabite (Sa-la-ma-nu KUR Ma-’-ba-ai) 
among the kings of Syria and Israel who brought him tribute, 
apparently in 732 B.c.g. The paying of tribute was an expres- 
sion of recognition of Assyrian rule. Acceptance of Assyr- 
ian sovereignty was generally bound up with the payment of 
tribute at fixed times, the offering of a gift on appointed occa- 
sions, bond service, and military aid to the Assyrian king for 
his expeditions. The Assyrians usually appointed an inspec- 
tor (qépu) to work alongside the local ruler and placed As- 
syrian garrison troops in fortresses and citadels, both in the 
provinces and in the domain of the vassal king. Aiantr of the 
land of Tabeel, who reported the raid of the men of Gidir into 
Moab to the Assyrian king, was apparently responsible to the 
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latter for the state of affairs in Moab. An Assyrian letter from 
Nimrud of the last third of the eighth century B.c.z. men- 
tions a delegation from Moab which came to the city of Calah 
(Nimrud) to present a gift of horses to the Assyrian king. The 
king of Moab did not heed the words of incitement of Iamani, 
king of Ashdod, to rebel against Sargon 11 in 713 B.c.z. When 
Sennacherib conducted a military campaign against Hezekiah 
in 701 B.C.E., Chemosh-nadab the Moabite (Kam-mu-su- 
na-ad-bi KUR Ma-’-ba-ai) came to meet him, bearing many 
gifts. In approximately 677 B.c.E., Esarhaddon, king of As- 
syria, ordered “the 22 kings of Hatti, the sea coast and within 
the sea” to drag cedar and pine beams from the mountains of 
Lebanon and Sirion to the capital Nineveh in order to build 
his palace. Included among these kings is Musuri, the king of 
Moab (Mu-sur-i Sar KUR Ma-a-ab). Ashurbanipal also relates 
that “22 kings of the seacoast, of the islands of the sea and of 
the mainland, servants subject to me” brought him numerous 
gifts and accompanied him with their troops on his first expe- 
dition to Egypt in 667 B.c.£. It is highly probable that Musuri 
the Moabite was among these kings. An Assyrian list of trib- 
ute from the time of Esarhaddon or Ashurbanipal states that 
the Moabites tendered “one gold mina” as tribute to Assyria. 
The kings of Transjordan bore Assyrian sovereignty without 
attempting to throw it off because they were aware that the 
Assyrian government, in the prevailing circumstances, was of 
greater benefit than harm. The Assyrian government usually 
defended loyal vassal kings from neighboring enemies. Dan- 
ger to the peace of the countries of Transjordan came chiefly 
from the inhabitants of the desert, whose pressure on the bor- 
der countries increased, beginning in the eighth century B.c.£. 
From the description of the wars of Ashurbanipal against the 
Arabs, it is clear that the Assyrians stationed garrisons along 
the border of the desert in order to prevent attempts by the 
nomadic tribes to penetrate into the cultivated areas. The As- 
syrians were interested in strengthening the border countries 
against the desert raiders and consequently the former were 
included in the defense system of the empire. The defeat of 
Amuladi, king of Kedar, by Chemosh-halta, king of Moab (Ka- 
ma-as-hal-ta-a Sar KUR Ma-a-ab), is merely one episode in a 
chain of similar events that are no different from that which 
occurred 500 years previously, when Hadad son of Bedad the 
Edomite defeated the tribes of Midian in the field of Moab 
(Gen. 36:35). Furthermore, under the Assyrian rule, the peo- 
ples of Transjordan extended the borders of their kingdoms 
into areas with an Israelite population, and they enjoyed eco- 
nomic prosperity. The Assyrians managed the defense of the 
desert caravan routes that connected Egypt and Arabia with 
Syria and Mesopotamia. Echoes of Moab’s economic pros- 
perity and of the extent of its territory appear in the prophe- 
cies about Moab (Isa. 25:10-12; Jer. 48, chiefly verses 7 and 29; 
Ezek. 25:9; Zeph. 2:8). 

The passage from Assyrian to Babylonian rule did not 
involve a great change in the status of the kingdom of Moab. 
The king of Moab was apparently numbered with “all the 
kings of the land of Heth [Hatti]” who brought tribute to Ne- 
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buchadnezzar when the Chaldean king campaigned against 
Ashkelon (c. 604/3 B.C.E.). Moabite and Ammonite troops 
were in the service of the king of Babylon when the revolt 
of Jehoiakim was crushed (11 Kings 24:1-2; cf. Ezek. 25:6-8). 
However, a few years later a change in the policy of Moab to- 
ward Babylon is noticeable. In the fourth year of Zedekiah of 
Judah (594 B.c.£.), the king of Moab participated in a scheme 
to form a conspiracy against Babylon (Jer. 27:3). While there is 
no explicit information about the fate of the conspiracy, Moab 
apparently did not come to the aid of Zedekiah but stood aside 
when the Chaldean army drew near. A Babylonian punitive 
expedition against the countries of Transjordan was under- 
taken in the fifth year of the destruction of Jerusalem, i-e., the 
23" year of Nebuchadnezzar’s reign. Josephus states that in 
that year, the Chaldean king proceeded against the army of 
Syria and defeated it, and that he also fought against the Am- 
monites and Moabites (Jos., Ant., 10:181; cf. Jer. 40:11; 48:7). 
Although there is no certain information that it was the Bab- 
ylonian empire which brought about the end of the kingdom 
of Moab and turned it into a Babylonian province, the lack 
of information about Moab as an independent or semi-inde- 
pendent kingdom after the period of Babylonian rule, as well 
as a reference to the province of Moab (Ezra 2:6) during the 
first period of Persian rule in Israel, indicate that Moab was 
made a Babylonian province in the time of Nebuchadnezzar 
or a short time after his death. Glueck’s archaeological sur- 
vey testifies to a decline of settlement in Transjordan which 
ended with complete destruction in the sixth century B.c.E. 
The destruction was apparently a result of the collapse of the 
defense system on the desert front, which desert nomads 
broke through in order to raid Transjordan (e.g., the sons of 
Kedar and Nebaioth), damaging cultivated lands and destroy- 
ing permanent settlements. Many Moabites were driven from 
the region south of the Arnon. Some of them concentrated 
in the region of the plateau, a region that was later known as 
Moabitis, and some dispersed to near and distant countries. 
The Moabite population remaining in Moab was assimilated 
among the Arabian tribes who took possession of the land. The 
punishment of the kingdoms of Transjordan cited by Ezekiel 
(25:4-10, 35:15) faithfully reflects the disaster that befell the 
settlements in Transjordan, and points to the settling in of no- 
mads and shepherds from the east. The lament on the destruc- 
tion of Moab in Numbers 21:27—35, which is echoed in Isaiah 
15-16 and Jeremiah 48, is an old fragment of Moabite poetry. 
Moab achieved an additional period of prosperity in the Hel- 
lenistic-Roman period, but by then it had already been taken 
over by the Nabatean tribes, and was included in the Nabatean 
kingdom. In Hasmonean times, Alexander Yannai conquered 
the area, which was returned to the Nabateans by Hyrcanus 11. 
It was later incorporated into Provincia Arabia. 
[Bustanay Oded] 
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MOATI, SERGE (1946—_), French television director. Moati 
was born in Tunis. From 1982 to 1986 he was the head of the 
state-owned channel 3 of French television (FR3), where he 
had been director of programming in 1981-1982. In addition 
to his work in television, he directed a number of feature films 
and was a film critic. He was awarded several prizes for his 
television programs, among them a prize for a documentary 
film (Prague, 1970), a prize for the best French-language film 
(1970), television critics award (1973), and the International 
Critics Award at the Monte Carlo festival in 1980. 


[Gideon Kouts (2? ed.)] 


MOCATTA, English family of Marrano origin. MOSES MO- 
CATTA (d. 1693), who came from Amsterdam, appears in a Be- 
vis Marks (London) synagogue list in 1671. He was a diamond 
broker and merchant. His granddaughter REBECCA married 
as her second husband Moses Lumbrozo de Mattos. Their son 
ABRAHAM (d. 1751), (who added the name Mocatta and later 
dropped Lumbrozo de Mattos) joined with Asher Goldsmid 
to found Mocatta and *Goldsmid, later bullion brokers to the 
Bank of England, engaging in enormous transactions. Abra- 
ham Mocatta had 11 children (including Rachel, mother of Sir 
Moses *Montefiore). His son MOSES (1768-1857) retired early 
from business to devote himself to scholarship. He published 
Faith Strengthened (1851), a translation of Isaac b. Abraham 
*Troki’s Hizzuk Emunah, and The Inquisition and Judaism 
(1845), a translation of a Portuguese inquisitorial sermon and 
the reply to it. In communal life, he was especially concerned 
with education and the reorganization of the Sephardi schools, 
“Shaarei Tikvah” 

Moses’ children included Davip (1806-1882), an archi- 
tect, a pupil of Sir John Soane, and best-known for his railway 
stations on the London to Brighton line. As architect for his 
cousin Sir Moses Montefiore at Ramsgate, he was the first Jew 
to design an English synagogue. Another son, ISAAC LINDO 
(1818-1879), wrote tracts on Jewish moral teachings and social 
questions. Nine of the 24 founders of the Reform Congrega- 
tion were Mocattas, including Moses and his nephew Abra- 
ham, father of FREDERICK DAVID MOCATTA (1828-1905). 
Philanthropist, scholar, and communal leader, Frederick was 
the representative ideal of late Victorian Anglo-Jewry. Ac- 
tive in both the Charity Organization Society and the Jewish 
Board of Guardians, he campaigned for the reform of vot- 
ing charities. Widely traveled, he lectured on contemporary 
Jewish communities and wrote on Jewish history, publishing 
‘The Jews and the Inquisition in 1887. A munificent patron of 
scholarship, he was a correspondent and supporter of *Zunz. 
Sympathetic to most Jewish causes (although disapproving 
of nascent Zionism), he was an observant Jew and member 
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of two Orthodox synagogues as well as his family’s Reform 
congregation. He left his library (now known as the Mocattta 
Library) to University College, London, and the Jewish His- 
torical Society of England. EDGAR MOCATTA (1879-1957) con- 
tinued to head the family business, Mocatta and Goldsmid, 
and was known as the “silver king” for his specialist knowl- 
edge of dealings in silver as a currency. The family firm was 
sold to Hambros Bank in 1957. 

One branch of the Mocatta family remained within the 
Orthodox community: a descendant of this was sIR ALAN 
ABRAHAM MOCATTA (1907-1990), a judge of the High Court 
from 1961, also active in Anglo-Jewish communal and histori- 
cal affairs (president of the Board of Elders of the Spanish and 
Portuguese Synagogue, and chairman of the Council of Jews’ 
College, 1945-62). He was the joint editor of Scrutton on Char- 
ter Parties (14-17 editions). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.W. Scott, in: J.M. Shaftesley (ed.), Remem- 
ber the Days (1966), 323-31; R.P. Lehmann, Nova Bibliotheca Anglo- 
Judaica (1961), 74, 171, 207; A.M. Hyamson, Sephardim of England 
(1951), index; J. Picciotto, Sketches of Anglo-Jewish History (19567), 
index; Roth, Mag Bibl, index; Roth, Art, 724, 781; V.D. Lipman, Cen- 
tury of Social Service 1859-1959 (1959), index; E. Jamilly, in: JHSET, 
18 (1953-55), 134. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online for the Mo- 
catta family, Frederick David Mocatta, Edgar Mocatta; T. Endelman, 
Jews of Georgian England, index; C. Bermant, The Cousinhood (1961), 
index; T. Green, Precious Heritage: Three Hundred Years of Mocatta 
and Goldsmid (1984). 


[Vivian David Lipman / William D. Rubinstein (2"¢ ed.)] 


MOCH, JULES (1829-1881), French colonel, one of the first 
Jews to reach this rank in the French army. Moch fought with 
distinction in the Crimean War in 1854-55, and in the con- 
quest of Rome in 1859, as well as in the Franco-Prussian War 
of 1870-71. He was the first Jew to be an instructor and ex- 
aminer at the Military Academy of Saint-Cyr. Moch, proud 
of his Jewishness, was one of the founders of the Club Mili- 
taire which after his death became the moving spirit behind 
the incitement against Captain *Dreyfus. 


MOCH, JULES SALVADOR (1893-1985), French socialist 
leader. Born in Paris, Moch worked as an engineer and in- 
dustrial manager from 1920 to 1927. From 1928 to 1940 he sat 
as a socialist deputy in the National Assembly and in 1936 
was made secretary-general of the prime minister’s office 
under Leon *Blum, who held him in high esteem for his 
wide scientific and managerial experience. He was later 
under-secretary of state (1937) and minister of public works 
(1938). 

During World War 11, Moch served in the French navy; 
in 1940, after the fall of France, he was imprisoned for vot- 
ing in the National Assembly against the granting of consti- 
tutional powers to Marshal Pétain. He escaped and joined 
the Free French Navy in 1943. In the following year he became 
a member of the Consultative Assembly and, on the termi- 
nation of the war, a member of the National Assembly. From 
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one remarkable shift - the 9 may become an ¥. The Midrash 
states clearly: “In Galilee they call a snake (X11) N?1y. That is 
why Rabbi Judah Ha-Nasi referred to Rabbi Hiyya as “.x”°y 
2 (without the dagesh) merged with } (cf., e.g., the spelling of 
7120 with 7710, the name of a country, and the reverse "I? = 72” 
(Yavneh), a place name). The final 0 (mem), may appear as 
], e.g. Pa = oon (“clever”). An open syllable at the end of a 
word may be closed with a }, e.g., 122 (instead of 772) “how 
many”). (2) Vowels. The vocalization found occasionally in 
fragments indicates that the short i and the short u have 
disappeared almost completely. Instead we find e and 0, e.g., 
1) (= 1), “from”) and 8243 (= 833, “pit”). The e also appears as 
a variant of a; e.g., 87) (= Xi2?, “sea”). These phenomena re- 
mind us of the Greek transliteration of the Septuagint and of 
the Hexapla as well as of the Latin transliteration of Jerome 
from the Hebrew. (There may be remnants of this pronun- 
ciation in various manuscripts of Mishnaic Hebrew.) The la- 
bials and the 9 in a closed preceding syllable tend to turn a 
into 0, e.g., 721 + (= “Sabbath’); "Nw + (pal perfect of < + 
Sarri “he began”). (3) Diphthongs. The diphthong ay was pre- 
served rather widely, e.g., 370° “his house.” There also appears 
the diphthong aw, e.g., 7110, “the mountain” (= X10 in the 
other dialects). 


Morphology. (1) Pronouns. (a) The Independent Pronoun. Be- 
sides NX “you” (fem. sing.), NX also survived. The other forms 
are (¢) PN ,JINN “you” (masc. plur.); J3X “we” (masc. plur.); 
THON PICS PAC) “they” (masc. plur.); PPX Pra “they” (fem. 
plur.). With various prepositions (prefixes) these pronouns 
(and others) may undergo change, e.g., 1) “and we.’ (b) The 
Objective Pronouns. There is also a third person plural (as op- 
posed to biblical Aramaic and other Aramaic dialects). (c) The 
Independent Possessive Pronoun. It is formed from the base 
77 $+ the possessive suffix °7°7 “mine,” etc. (d) The Demon- 
strative Pronoun. The demonstrative pronoun of proximity is 
PT JC)TA (masce. sing.); 8TH 779 (fem. sing.); PINT PPX PPR 
(masc. and fem. plur.), etc. Forms without the 7 in the mascu- 
line are: 1°) , PIN, etc.; demonstrative pronouns of distance: 
masculine Ninn, feminine N’nn. The form P2X, etc., is unique 
in Aramaic; in biblical Aramaic it appears as 10)28, in Aramaic 
inscriptions as ]?N. (e) The Interrogative used attributively. The 
forms of “which” are 17°F (sing. masc.), 777° (sing. fem.), P20 
(masc. and fem. plur.). (f) The relative pronouns. The form 
"J (rare) and 7,7 (cf. Syriac) - also written plene: prmxt (“of 
orphans”). The presentative is Xi. 

(2) The Verbs. (a) The Perfect and Imperfect of gal. The 
perfect of gal (mainly of the strong verb) has only two types: 
Oye ,2¥D e.g., IND WN. In the imperfect the vowel o spreads 
at the expense of a, e.g., 1j?M? Jat? (“he will buy”) is a survival 
of the third type (which has an i > e). The vocalic structure 
of the verb resembles, but is not identical with, biblical Ara- 
maic, and is totally different from the Onkelos Targum, e.g., 
instead of n°1N) (perfect first per. sing. in Onkelos), we find 
nand. These forms even look more archaic than those of bib- 
lical Aramaic: nNan2 which seems to go back to Nand. 
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The third person feminine plural ending is thus identical 
(except the ]") to the suffix of Samaritan and Christian Ara- 
maic (and to Syriac). (See Table: Aramaic 1 and Table: Para- 
digm of Qal.) 


The Paradigm of Qal — in the Perfect 




















Masculine Masc./Fem. Feminine 
nan2 
nan) nan 
20,22 nan2 
q2302 
()) nan pnans pnan2 
yan> ,y3n> pana 
The Paradigm of Qal — in the Imperfect 
Masculine Masc./Fem. Feminine 
21ND NIN 
nindn panon 
ain» nindn 
2102) 
panon yonon 
pan?? 202 








From the present participle a new “tense” has evolved in 
Galilean Aramaic by prefixing the independent pronoun (as 
found in ma‘alula): e.g., DINAN = “you walk” and 71931 = VOX 738), 
etc. In Eastern Aramaic the pronoun is enclitic (see below 
Eastern Aramaic, par. 1). 

(b) The imperative (O verbs in the imperfect). The forms 
are 21N> (masc.), Pani) (masc. plur.). The -n is missing in the 
Palestinian Targum fragments (except for ””? verbs). The 
original o in other words has been preserved in the first syl- 
lable (cf. the Syriac and Mandaic imperative with the pro- 
nominal object). 

(c) Infinitive. The second vowel is apparently always iden- 
tical with that of the imperfect, e.g., 11M?) ,Ynwid , PAY. 

(d) Other Conjugations. The infinitive always has the 
prefix m + vowel, as in the Book of Ahikar (cf. Syriac, ie., 
p@el 11n2% instead of 134M) etc.). Note the following forms 
of ””? verbs: in the participle we find the form ° alongside the 
form 7?- (as in biblical Aramaic), e.g., 22 ,°°12. The same 
applies to the imperfect second person feminine singular 
Vian ,-772n. 

(3) The Declension. As in other Western Aramaic dia- 
lects, Galilean Aramaic has preserved the differentiation be- 
tween the definite and the indefinite forms in gender and in 
number. (See Table: Noun Declension Wall.) 

Note especially the forms JW ,puy Pw Paw, 
which differ from biblical Aramaic. The nouns MX ,1X appear 
as -198 -128 when they are declined and take the plural 
suffixes, e.g., JINN ,"7128 , 7128, etc. (but in first person: 
NN |N3N(!)). 

(4) Prepositions. Prepositions worth mentioning are: 01) 
(“like”) 799; 7232 239 723,23 all = (“to”); "IP PIP (“before “in 
front of”) from the root 07}, with the 7 apparently assimilated; 
“110 (“behind, “after”); [4a (“because”). 
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1945 to 1947 Moch was minister of public works and between 
1946 and 1951 be held important posts in 11 successive cabinets, 
serving as minister of the interior, vice premier, and minis- 
ter of defense. In 1949 he was nominated premier but failed 
to secure a majority. Between 1953 and 1960 he served as 
French representative at the Geneva disarmament confer- 
ence. He returned to the Ministry of the Interior in 1958 for 
a short period but resigned when General De Gaulle came 
to power. 

Moch was one of the most respected figures in the French 
socialist movement. As a member of the French government 
he gave considerable assistance to Jewish refugees, as he took 
a keen interest in Zionism. He was an enthusiastic supporter 
of Israel, paying several visits, and closely following the devel- 
opment of the Israel labor movement. Among Moch’s many 
publications were Restitutions et réparations (1921) and La 
Russie des Soviets (1925). He also wrote a number of books on 
financial questions including Le Parti Socialiste et la politi- 
que financieére (1928), which were issued as handbooks by the 
French Socialist Party to demonstrate their ability to handle 


economic affairs. 
[Moshe Rosetti] 


MOCHA (Ar. al-Mukha), a port city on the Red Sea coast of 
*Yemen. It is famous for being the major marketplace for cof- 
fee from the 15» to the 17 centuries, when the Dutch man- 
aged to obtain some seeds from the coffee tree - seeds which 
the Arab traders had guarded zealously - and soon enough 
were cultivating coffee in their colony of Indonesia. Accord- 
ing to a sketch plan compiled by Brouwer (p. 143), the popula- 
tion of Mocha may have reached 20,000 permanent residents 
including a Jewish community (p. 228). It was the principal 
port for Yemen’s capital, *San‘a, until it was eclipsed in the 
196 century by *Aden and Hudayadah as Yemen's main port. 
That, along with the fact that the Arabs no longer had an ex- 
clusive hold on the coffee trade, eventually pushed the city of 
Mocha into obscurity. 

The earliest information about a Jewish community in 
Yemen can be derived from al-Zahirfs Sefer ha-Musar from 
the 16" century. Since then we have a flow of information 
about Jews entering Yemen through Mocha, such as the em- 
issary and book-printer from *Tiberias, Abraham b. Isaac 
Ashkenazi (1578). As can be judged from the main source 
of this information - responsa collections of Jewish rabbis 
outside of Yemen, mostly from *Egypt - the Jewish commu- 
nity in Mocha consisted not of Yemenite Jews but of non-Ye- 
menite Jewish merchants who settled there for their business 
and others who came for a limited time only. In about 1770 
there were some 400 Jewish families in the town, including 
some wealthy merchants, craftsmen, goldsmiths, weavers, and 
builders of smelting furnaces. R. Aaron Iraqi ha-Kohen, the 
president of the Jewish community in *San‘a, lived there for 
some years as a ruler and judge (early 18 century), and his 
son Shalom, who also acted as president, built a magnificent 
synagogue there. After the British occupation of Aden in 1839 
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and its economic development, most Jews moved there from 
Mocha. In 1859 Jacob *Saphir found in Mocha only eight Jew- 
ish families living in a derelict quarter outside the city walls in 
wooden and reed constructions, as was the case in many other 
Yemenite towns. There were not enough members to form 
a minyan for Rosh Ha-Shanah services. One of the plagues 
common in this region caused the Jews to abandon the town 
and they dispersed in the mountain villages. The number of 
Jews gradually dwindled and by the 20 century no Jews re- 
mained in Mocha. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zechariah al-Zahiri, Sefer ha-Musar, ed. by 
Y. Ratzaby (1965), 39-40, 285, 424-6; J. Saphir, Even Sappir, 1 (1886), 
100-1, 110b. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Tobi, in: Shevet va-Am 7 
(1973), 272-91; C.G. Brouwer, Al-Mukha, Profile of a Yemeni Sea- 
port Sketched by Servants of the Dutch East India Company (voc) 
1614-1640 (1997). 
[Haim Zw Hirschberg / Yosef Tobi (2"¢ ed.)] 


MODAI, HAYYIM (d. 1794), Safed scholar. In 1749 Modai 
journeyed to Europe as an emissary of the Safed community. 
Passing through Egypt, he came across a manuscript of ge- 
onic responsa which he published 43 years later under the ti- 
tle Shaarei Zedek (Salonika, 1792). In 1755 he was appointed 
a member of the bet din in Constantinople as well as one of 
the pekidim (“commissioners”) of Safed in the town. Follow- 
ing the earthquake in Safed in 1760, he was again sent to Eu- 
rope in 1762 as an emissary for the town by the Constantino- 
ple commissioners, who published four letters on the subject 
of his mission in order to give it full publicity. After visiting 
various Italian towns (Mantua, Turin, and Venice in 1763), he 
went to Holland and England (Amsterdam and London) in 
1765, and Germany. In 1766 he was in Prague where he had 
halakhic discussions with Ezekiel *Landau, who refers to him 
in respectful terms (responsa Hayyim le-Olam, yD no. 2; Noda 
bi-Yhudah, Mahadura Kamma, yp no. 87-88). Four years 
later he returned to Constantinople where he stayed until the 
death of Hayyim b. David Abulafia, when he was invited to 
succeed him as the rabbi of Smyrna. There he remained un- 
til 1793. At the end of his commendation to Shaarei Zedek, 
Modai expresses his longing to return to Safed. His wish was 
fulfilled and he returned to Safed in 1793. His works include 
Tiv Gittin (1875), containing the bills of divorce arranged by 
him between 1737 and 1775 with the glosses of Yom Tov Israel; 
and Hayyim le-Olam (1878-79), responsa in two parts, includ- 
ing many written while on his travels; it also contains the re- 
sponsa of his grandson, Nissim Hayyim Modai, entitled Mei- 
mar Hayyim. His glosses on the Shulhan Arukh, Orah Hayyim 
and Yoreh Deah, and the Peri Hadash appear in the Berakh 
Moshe (Leghorn, 1809) of Moses b. Mordecai Galante (pp. 
151-69); a responsum by him in the Maamar ha-Melekh (Sa- 
lonika, 1806), of Raphael Abraham Mazli’ah; and an alphabeti- 
cal poem on the smoking of tobacco (toton) at the beginning 
of the Avodah Tammah (1903) of Joshua Raphael Benveniste. 
From 1767 Modai was on friendly terms with H.J.D. Azulai; 
on one ruling - in connection with reading from an invalid 
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Sefer Torah — they expressed opposing views; the correspon- 
dence between them continued until 1787. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Hazan, Ha-Maalot li-Shelomo (1894), 
31a—32a, 39b; M. Benayahu, R. Hayyim Yosef David Azulai, 1 (Heb., 
1959), 362-6; 2 (1959), 412-3; I. Ben Zvi, in: Sefunot, 6 (1962), 360, 
381-3; S. Emmanuel, ibid., 406-7, 411, 419; S. Simonsohn, ibid., 334, 


348-9: Yaari, Sheluhei, 130-1, 451-5. 
[Josef Horovitz] 


MODAI (Madzovitch), YITZHAK (1926-1998), Israeli pol- 
itician and businessman, member of the Eighth to Twelfth 
Knessets. Modai was born in Tel Aviv. He studied at the 
Ge'ulah High School in Tel Aviv, and as a high-school student 
joined the Haganah in 1941. He joined the British mandatory 
police in 1943. He served in the 1DF in 1948-50 as a field offi- 
cer and as a staff officer, reaching the rank of lieutenant colo- 
nel. In 1951-53 he served as military attaché in London, and 
in 1953 headed the Israeli-Syrian and Israeli-Lebanese Mixed 
Armistice Commissions. Modai completed his studies in 
the Technion in Haifa as a chemical engineer in 1957 and re- 
ceived a law degree from the Tel Aviv branch of the Hebrew 
University in 1959. After that he entered the business world, 
and in 1961-77 was director general of the Revlon cosmetics 
company in Israel. 

Modai joined the *Israel Liberal Party in 1961 and was ap- 
pointed chairman of its Young Guard in 1962. He was a staunch 
supporter of the establishment of *Gahal, and as member of 
the Liberal Party executive consistently advocated full unity 
with the *Herut Movement. In the course of the Six-Day War 
he was appointed military governor of Gaza. In 1969-73 he 
served as member of the Herzliyyah city council. Modai was 
elected to the Eighth Knesset in 1973, on the Likud list. Even 
though he objected to Israeli withdrawal from the territories, 
he expressed support for concessions on the Egyptian front, as 
long as Western Erez Israel would not be redivided. In the gov- 
ernment formed by Menahem *Begin in June 1977 he was ap- 
pointed minister of energy and infrastructures, serving also as 
minister of communications from January 1979 to December 
1980. In May 1980 Modai was elected chairman of the Liberal 
Party presidium. In the second government formed by Begin 
in August 1981, he was appointed minister without portfolio, 
and in October 1982 returned to the Ministry of Energy and 
Infrastructures. In the National Unity government formed in 
September 1984, Modai was appointed minister of finance. 
At first he worked in harmony with Prime Minister Shimon 
*Peres, and together they passed the Economic Stabilization 
Plan of 1985 that was designed to deal with a three-digit infla- 
tion rate and balance of payments difficulties. However, due to 
growing tensions in the government, Peres decided to switch 
him with Minister of Justice Moshe Nissim. As minister of 
justice Modai dealt with the css Affair, following the scandal 
over the killing of a terrorist that had been taken prisoner. In 
July 1986 Modai was forced to resign from the government 
after insulting the prime minister. Following the rotation in 
the premiership in October, Modai returned to the govern- 
ment as minister without portfolio. In 1984 he was elected 
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chairman of the Liberal Party presidium, in which capacity 
he served until the Liberal Party and the *Herut Movement 
finally merged into a single party in 1988. After the elections 
to the Twelfth Knesset in 1988 he was appointed minister of 
economics and planning. After the government approved the 
Shamir-Rabin initiative in May 1989 for holding elections in 
the West Bank and Gaza Strip, Modai joined Ariel *Sharon, 
and David *Levy in opposition to the initiative. On the day 
of the vote on a motion of no-confidence in the government 
on March 15, 1990, Modai and four additional members of the 
Likud parliamentary group broke away from the group and 
established a parliamentary group by the name of the Party 
for Advancing the Zionist Idea. In the narrow government 
formed by Yitzhak *Shamir in June, he was once again ap- 
pointed minister of finance, after demanding a vast financial 
guarantee to back up the agreement he signed to join the co- 
alition. Modai objected to the American conditioning of the 
grant of financial guarantees to Israel in return for stopping 
the Jewish settlement activities in the West Bank and Gaza 
Strip. He ran in the elections to the Thirteenth Knesset at the 
head of a new party called the New Liberal Party, but it failed 
to pass the qualifying threshold, and Modai returned to pri- 
vate business. He wrote Mehikat Afassim (1988). 


[Susan Hattis Rolef (24 ed.)] 


MODEH ANI (Heb. 738 71717; “I give thanks”), initial words of 
a prayer said immediately upon waking in the morning. The 
short prayer (“I give thanks unto Thee, O living and eternal 
King, who hast restored my soul unto me in mercy; great is 
Thy faithfulness”) does not mention any of the Divine Names 
and may therefore be said while still in bed and before per- 
forming the prescribed morning ablutions; hence it was pre- 
ferred to the traditional Elohai Neshamah prayer (which was 
transferred to the morning benedictions). 

Modeh Ani, possibly a shortened version of the Elohai 
Neshamah prayer (Ber. 60b), is of late origin and seems to 
have been composed about the 17" century; it was printed for 
the first time in the addenda to the prayer book Seder ha-Yom 
(1695). Because of its shortness and simplicity it became a fa- 
vorite morning prayer for very small children before they are 
capable of reciting the ordinary daily morning service. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hertz, Prayer, 1116ff. 


MODEL, MARX (d. 1709), *Court Jew of *Ansbach. The 
Model family originated in *Oettingen in the 16 century and 
subsequently spread throughout *Bavaria. It included a num- 
ber of rabbis and Court Jews, foremost of whom was Marx 
Model, who in 1676 inherited his father’s position as military 
and court purveyor at the court of the Margrave of Ansbach. 
One of the earliest Court Jews to engage in economic ventures, 
Marx acquired a number of estates and farms, a paper mill, 
and a workshop making roof tiles. In 1691 he was freed from 
custom duties and was granted the right to be sole publisher 
of the Talmud in Ansbach. His eldest daughter married Wolf, 
son of Samuel *Oppenheimer, the influential Austrian Court 
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Jew; Model served the latter as agent and supplier of silver 
for the mint and aided him in revoking an expulsion order 
against the Jews of Rothenburg. Model maintained his own 
synagogue and cantor in Ansbach. His unsuccessful attempt 
to unite the rival Jewish communities of *Fuerth was utilized 
by his rival Elkan *Fraenkel, who undermined his position 
at court and subjected the Jews to a harsher rule. However, 
Fraenkel’s triumph was short-lived; Model’s sons inherited 
their father’s position and intrigued to bring about the even- 
tual fall of the Fraenkels. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Haenle, Geschichte der Juden im ehemali- 
gen Fuerstenthum Ansbach (1867); L. Loewenstein, in: JJLG, 8 (1910), 
131-4; L. Lamm, ibid., 22 (1932), 152-9: M. Grunwald, Samuel Oppen- 
heimer (1913), 305; S. Stern, The Court Jew (1950), 100, 193; H. Schnee, 
Die Hoffinanz und der moderne Staat, 4 (1963), 27-28; D.J. Cohen, in: 
Kovez al Yad, 6 pt. 2 (1966), 470, 514-5. 


MODELL, ARTHUR B. (Art; 1925- ), U.S. football team 
owner who was instrumental in transforming the NFL into the 
most popular Tv sport in American history. Born and raised 
in Brooklyn, New York, Modell grew up destitute during the 
Depression and dropped out of high school at 15 to support 
his mother and two sisters after his father died. During World 
War 11, he served stateside in the Air Force and then enrolled 
in television school under the a1 Bill. He produced Market 
Melodies, one of the first regular television shows in the na- 
tion, and worked in advertising, public relations and televi- 
sion production in New York in the 1940s and 1950s. Modell 
was 35, living with and caring for his mother, when he pur- 
chased the Cleveland Browns on March 22, 1961 for $4 mil- 
lion - a sixfold increase from the previous franchise sale. He 
invested $250,000 of his own money, borrowed $2.7 million 
and found partners for the rest. Modell owned the Browns 
for 34 seasons but his near bankruptcy forced him to move 
the team to Baltimore in 1996, provoking the lasting wrath 
of Browns fans. Soon after moving the team to Baltimore, he 
sold a minority interest and eventually the controlling inter- 
est in the team, and left the game in 2004 after 44 seasons in 
the NFL. During his time as owner, the Browns won the NFL 
championship in 1964, reached NFL and ArFc league title games 
in 1964, 65, 68, 69, 86, °87, 89. His Baltimore Ravens won 
the Super Bowl in 2000. 

Modell, an influential visionary, helped popularize the 
NFL through the league’s increasingly lucrative television 
contracts, which he negotiated as chairman of the league's Tv 
committee for 31 years. Along with Pete Rozelle and Roone 
Arledge, Modell also created Monday Night Football on asc; 
was instrumental in pushing the owners in the 1960s to share 
revenues equally; in bringing about the merger of the NFL and 
the ar by agreeing to move the Browns to the less-established 
AFL for the good of the league; played an essential role in the 
creation of NEL Films, which became a financial success and 
one of America’s premier production companies, and was in- 
strumental in helping the league raise its profile; and, as chair- 
man of the owners’ labor committee, completed the first col- 
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lective bargaining agreement in NFL history in 1968. Modell 
was also a leader on diversity by promoting minorities to key 
positions in his front office, including naming the first black 
general manager in NFL history. He wrote his autobiography 
Owning Up: the Art Modell Story, in 2005. 


[Elli Wohlgelernter (2"4 ed.)] 


MODENA, city in N. central Italy. The first document relating 
to Jews in Modena may date back to 1025, but the existence 
of a stable Jewish community, formed by loan-bankers who 
originated from *Perugia, *Rimini, and Fermo, was not re- 
corded until 1393. For many years the Jews of Modena enjoyed 
the protection of the house of Este, which ruled Modena as 
well as Ferrara. After the expulsion from Bologna (1569) and 
the devolution of Ferrara (1598) when Modena became the 
capital city of the Duchy of Estense a number of Jews moved 
there; also in the 17" and 18 centuries the duchy of Modena 
attracted a large Jewish settlement. Generally, the dukes con- 
sidered favoring Jewish settlement and development as ben- 
eficial to the state, mainly for economical reasons, but this did 
not prevent the establishment of the ghetto (1638-1859), Inqui- 
sitional controls, and the activity of the Opera Pia dei Cate- 
cumeni, founded in 1700. When the ghetto was established 
in 1638 the Jews in Modena numbered 750; in 1767 they were 
1,262; in 1847, 1,538 lived in the entire province of Modena. 
Modena was long a principal center of scholarship for 
Italian Jewry and was distinguished as a seat of kabbalistic 
study. Among its scholars were the kabbalist *Aaron Bere- 
chiah of Modena, author of Maavar Yabbok (Mantua, 1626); 
the scholars Leone Poggetti, Natanel Trabotti, and Yedidia 
Carmi; the remarkable bibliophile Abraham Joseph Solomon 
*Graziani; Abraham *Rovigo; and Ishmael *Cohen (Laudadio 
Sacerdote). During the first half of the 16" century the Hevrot 
Ghemilut Chassdim and the Talmud Tora were founded; in 
1614 Aharon Berechiah of Modena founded the Hevrat Mach- 
shivim for kabbalistic studies. The cultural and economic ac- 
tivities of Modenese Jewry were central to the Duchy of Este. 
Although they were confined to the ghetto in 1638, the Jews 
of Modena were allowed to carry on their business activities. 
The Jews of the Este Dukedom in fact were involved in a va- 
riety of entrepreneurial, commercial, and cultural activities - 
among other things, the manufacture and trading of precious 
silks, silver, and diamonds. These activities were handled by 
large-scale entrepreneurs, and there were also a number of 
ordinary workers. Jews played important cultural roles - as 
ducal librarians, court silversmiths, printers, etc. - in the city, 
and often it was Jews who imported new cultural ideas from 
abroad. From 1638 to 1721, the Jews of Modena opened nine 
synagogues with women’s galleries and two schools. The hevrot 
in Modena at the end of 18" century numbered 15. In 1735 the 
Hevra Soked Holim for women was established. There was 
also a renowned yeshivah in the city. In 1796 Modena was oc- 
cupied by the French and became part of the Cisalpine Repub- 
lic. Moisé Formiggini was the first Italian Jew to be elected to 
office in the government of the Repubblica Cisalpina (1797). 
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He took part in the Lyon consultation in 1802 and in the Great 
Sanhedrin of Paris in 1806. In 1796 he moved to Milan, where 
he expanded his entrepreneurial activities and became a pub- 
lic figure, uniting the Jewish communities of Northern Italy. 
At the same time, with his brother Salomone, the merchant 
Angelo Sanguinetti and the rabbis Buonaventura Modena 
and Ishmael Cohen he continued to lead the Modena com- 
munity. During the Restoration, the ghetto restrictions were 
renewed, but the Jews of Modena contributed effectively to 
the Italian Risorgimento, collaborating with the Carbonari, 
the secret revolutionary movement. Angelo and Emilio Usi- 
glio in particular were among the supporters of Giuseppe 
Mazzini. With the arrival of the Piedmontese troupes of the 
Savoy in 1859 the Jews of Modena were granted full equality 
with the other citizens. Yet the community, which up to the 
middle of the 19‘ century still consisted of about 1,000 Jews, 
then began to diminish numerically because of immigration, 
mostly to Milan. Devotion to Erez Israel was particularly 
strong in Modena in the ghetto period, and later on Zionism 
obtained an early foothold there: the monthly L'Idea Sionnista 
was published in Modena from 1900 to 1910, founded by Pro- 
fessor Carlo Conegliano, of the Faculty of Economics. More- 
over in the 1930s, thanks the educational activity of Angelo da 
Fano, the Jewish community contributed greatly to the Italian 
Zionism movement. 

In 1931 the community of Modena had a membership 
of 474 Jews. During the Holocaust 70 Jews were deported to 
the death camps from the province of Modena, and over 15 
Modenese Jews died. Many Jews of Modena participated in 
antifascist activities and the Resistenza movement. Angelo 
Donati organized the escape of thousands of Jews from Nice 
to Palestine; the president of the community, Gino Freid- 
man, was one of the organizers of the rescue of young refu- 
gees at Villa Emma. After the war 185 Jews remained in the 
community; by 1959 their number had decreased to 150 and 
by 2005 to 100, though the main synagogue remained open 
and there were regular Sabbath services. In the last quarter 
of the 20" century the community president Massimiliano 
Eckert (1908-2004) and Rabbi Adolfo *Lattes (1910-1995) 
did encourage the immigration to Israel of young people and 
the maintenance of religious life. In spite of its small number 
the Jewish community of Modena is very active in promot- 
ing cultural activities on Jewish and Israeli themes and Jewish 
education at the primary and secondary levels. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Milano, Bibliotheca, index; Milano, Italia, 
index; Roth, Italy, index; A. Balletti, Gli ebrei e gli estensi (19307), 
passim; C. Bernheimer, Catalogo dei manuscritti orientali della Bib- 
lioteca Estense (1960); J. Vaccari, Villa Emma: un episodio agli albori 
della Resistenza modenese nel quadro delle persecuzioni razziste (1960); 
Levi Minzi, in: Israel (Feb. 19, 1931); C. Levi, in: Riforma sociale, 
4 (1897), 962-69; Milano, in: RMI, 11 (1936/37), 450-55; Artom, 
ibid., 44-49. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Francesconi, “A Network 
of Families from Modena: Italian Jewish Life between the Renais- 
sance and Modernity (1600-1810),” (Ph.D. thesis, University of Haifa, 
2006). 

[Ariel Toaff / Federica Francesconi (24 ed.)] 
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MODENA, ANGELO (1867-1938), Italian general. Born in 
Reggio Emilia on January 28, 1867, he was appointed second 
lieutenant of the Alpine troops in 1887. He took part in the Ital- 
ian-Turkish war of 1911-12; promoted to major (he was a cap- 
tain from 1907), he was decorated with the bronze medal for 
military valor. In 1915, he was appointed colonel; during World 
War I, he was also decorated with the silver medal for military 
valor. In 1927, he was appointed general. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Rovighi, I Militari di Origine Ebraica nel 
Primo Secolo di Vita dello Stato Italiano, Stato Maggiore dell’Esercito, 
Ufficio Storico, Roma (1999), 92. 


[Massimo Longo Adorno (24 ed.)] 


MODENA, AVTALYON (da; 1529-1611), Italian scholar, and 
son of Mordecai (Angelo da) Modena, the eminent physician. 
After studying in Padua, Avtalyon settled in Ferrara, where he 
became noted as a talmudist and scholar; Azariah dei *Rossi 
mentions him with deference in his Meor Einayim. He took 
part in the famous controversy on the ritual propriety of the 
mikveh constructed at *Rovigo. When the papal attack on Jew- 
ish literature was renewed in 1581, he went to Rome as delegate 
of the Italian Jewish communities and is said to have made a 
two-hour oration in Latin before the assembled Curia, as the 
result of which the edict was modified. He was known also as a 
writer of verse. Letters addressed to him are preserved among 
the correspondence of his nephew, Leone *Modena. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Blau, Leo Modenas Briefe und Schrifts- 
tuecke... (1905), 41, 81 (Heb.); Ghirondi-Neppi, 26-29. 
[Cecil Roth] 


MODENA, FIORETTA (Bat Sheva; 16'* century), wife of 
Solomon Modena (1522 or 1524-1580) and very learned in 
Torah, Mishnah, Talmud, Midrash, Jewish law, especially Mai- 
monides, and kabbalistic literature, including the Zohar. Fio- 
retta's sister, Diana Rieti of Mantua, was equally well versed. 
Fioretta spared no expense or effort to find the best teachers 
for her grandson, *Aaron Berechiah (d. 1639), later a rabbi and 
kabbalist in Modena. Nor was she unique in this respect; Ital- 
ian Jewish women regularly supervised the educations of their 
sons and grandsons, especially when fathers and grandfathers 
were preoccupied. At the age of 75, after the death of her hus- 
band, Fioretta set out to Palestine to live in Safed, the Jewish 
equivalent of monastic retirement. According to her Venetian 
nephew Leon *Modena (1571-1648), who met Fioretta and wit- 
nessed her signal learning when she passed through Venice, 
she died just before reaching her destination. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Aaron Berachiah of Modena, Maavar Yab- 
bok (Vilna, 1860). fol. 7a; L. Modena, The Autobiography of a Seven- 
teenth Century Venetian Rabbi: Leon Modena’s Life of Judah (ed. and 
tr., Mark R. Cohen (1988)), 79. 


[Howard Tzvi Adelman (24 ed.)] 
MODENA, LEON (Judah Areyeh mi-Modena; 1571-1648), 


Venetian rabbi, cantor, preacher, teacher, author, and polemi- 
cist. His father, Isaac, came from an old French Jewish family 
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which settled in Modena and, after they moved to Bologna 
and later Ferrara, retained the surname Modena. His mother, 
named Rachel, but renamed Diana by his father, came from an 
Ashkenazi family that had resettled in Italy. Leon Modena was 
born in Venice but spent his youth in Ferrara, Cologna, and 
Montagnana. He studied Bible, rabbinics, Hebrew language, 
poetry, letter writing, voice, music, dancing, Italian, and Latin. 
At the age of 13, he composed Kinah Shemor, a macaronic 
poem, sounding and meaning the same in Hebrew and Ital- 
ian; translated sections of Ludovico Ariostos Orlando furioso; 
and wrote a pastoral dialogue on gambling (1595/6). 

In 1590, at the age of 19 after the death of his fiancée, his 
cousin Esther Simhah, Modena married her sister Rachel and 
received the title of haver. He wished to embark on a rabbinic 
career, so in 1592 he returned to Venice, but the Jewish lay lead- 
ers raised the age of ordination to 35 and then 40. Modena, 
therefore, had to create his own opportunities for income and 
recognition until he was ordained in 1609. 

Modena used his skills to serve as a legal clerk for the 
leading rabbis of Venice; a teacher of Hebrew and rabbinics 
for students of all ages; a popular preacher; a proofreader, 
expediter, and author of dedicatory poems in the Venetian 
Hebrew publishing industry; author of many Hebrew tomb- 
stone epitaphs, including his own; and a letter writer for his 
students. He also turned to gambling, a popular form of en- 
tertainment in Venice. Indeed, due to both emotional and fi- 
nancial distress, he gambled intermittently, despite his own 
better judgment, with both Christians and Jews, for the rest 
of his life. 

Unable to earn a living in Venice, Modena moved to Fer- 
rara from 1604 to 1607 where he functioned as a rabbi and 
taught for a wealthy family. During these years Modena made 
a successful presentation concerning Jewish moneylending be- 
fore the papal legate, sided with most of the rabbis of northern 
Italy against the rabbis of Venice in a continuing controversy 
over a ritual bath in Rovigo, and supported a major musical 
performance in Ferrara that took place in the synagogue on 
Friday evening, Tu be-Av. He spent another year abroad in 
Florence (1609-10). 

Modena met with and taught Hebrew to many English 
and French Christians. One offered him a chair in Oriental 
languages in Paris which he refused, probably because he 
would have had to convert. Another commissioned him to 
write for James 1 a description of Judaism, the Riti Ebraica, the 
first vernacular description of Judaism written by a Jew for a 
non-Jewish audience, first published in Paris in 1637 and sub- 
sequently republished and translated many times. 

In his published books, Modena demonstrated his skills 
as an author, teacher, and popularizer of rabbinic teachings. 
In Sod Yesharim (1594/5), he prefaced magic tricks, folk rem- 
edies, and Jewish riddles to a curriculum of biblical and rab- 
binic studies to make it attractive to young students. In Zemah 
Zaddik (1600), he embellished a Hebrew translation of the 
most popular Italian book of the period, Fior di Virtu, re- 
moving Christian references and adding citations from tra- 
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ditional Jewish sources. In Midbar Yehudah (1602), he trans- 
lated some of his Italian sermons into Hebrew. In Zeli Esh he 
made the first Italian translation of the Passover Haggadah 
(1609). In Galut Yehudah (1612), he tried to overcome Church 
laws against translating the Bible by providing a translation 
of difficult words, to which he later added a rabbinic glossary 
as well (1640). In Lev Aryeh (1612), he presented a Hebrew 
system of memory improvement, based on those popular in 
Venice, as a preface to a work on the 613 commandments of 
Judaism. In his play, L’Ester (1619) he combined the current 
dramatic standards with traditional rabbinic sources. To the 
anthology Ein Yaakov, the major source for rabbinic materials 
in Italy where the Talmud was banned, Modena contributed 
an index, Beit Lehem Yehudah (1625); a supplementary col- 
lection, Beit Yehudah (1635); and a commentary (Ha-Boneh, 
1635). Modena’s devotion to rabbinic learning and his educa- 
tional program found expression in these books. 

During his early years as a rabbi in Venice, Modena wrote 
some interesting responsa on contemporary Jewish cultural 
and legal issues, such as going about bareheaded and play- 
ing tennis or traveling by boat on the Sabbath. From his or- 
dination until his death, Modena served as the chief Hebrew 
translator for the government and secretary for several orga- 
nizations, including the Italian synagogue, where he also was 
elected cantor. In 1622 he prepared for press the first book 
of Hebrew music, Ha-Shirim asher li-Shelomo, by Salamone 
Rossi. He ordained candidates for the degrees of haver and 
rabbi, including medical students in Padua, approved the de- 
cisions of other rabbis, and authorized books for publication, 
with the result that by 1618 he was referred to as a gaon, and 
an excellent, well-known, honored and brilliant preacher. By 
1627 Modena signed his name first in order among the Ve- 
netian rabbis. In 1628 he was maestro di cappella for a Jew- 
ish academy of music, Accademia degli Impediti, which was 
popular both inside and outside the ghetto.. 

In 1630, when the leaders of the Jewish community tried 
to ban gambling, he published a Hebrew pamphlet in the form 
of a rabbinic responsum in which he questioned whether gam- 
bling was a sin according to Jewish belief and challenged the 
lay leaders’ authority to issue such a ban without rabbinic ap- 
proval. But even the rabbis of Venice, on whose behalf he ar- 
gued, opposed his views. 

Modena’s most important writings remained unpub- 
lished during his lifetime. These included his defenses of 
rabbinic Judaism against Jewish critics, Christianity, and 
Jewish mysticism. He wrote Shaagat Aryeh (1622) against 
Kol Sakhal, an anti-rabbinic work; Magen ve-Zinnah (c. 1618), 
a response against attacks on rabbinic Judaism; and Diffesa 
(1626), a defense of the Talmud against the apostate Sixtus 
of Sienna, whose appeal was based in part on his use of Kab- 
balah. 

His critique of recent trends in Jewish mysticism, espe- 
cially the spread of the new school of Lurianic Kabbalah and 
the impact of Christian utilization of Kabbalah on Jewish 
apostasy, included a trilogy of works: a tract against reincar- 
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nation, Ben David (1636); a text challenging the authenticity 
of the Kabbalah, Ari Nohem (1639); an attack on Christian 
Kabbalah, Magen va-Herev (1645, incomplete). 

In Hayyei Yehudah, the first full-length Hebrew auto- 
biography, Modena recorded many of the details of his un- 
happy but productive life. His difficult family life included, in 
addition to the death of two infants, the loss of his three 
adult sons: Mordecai, who died by inhaling fumes during al- 
chemy experiments; Zebulun, who was murdered by a Jewish 
gang over a Jewish woman; and Isaac, whom he banished to 
the Levant and who traveled as far as South America. His 
main source of solace remained his two daughters: Diana, 
who would become the executrix of his estate, and Esther or 
Sterella, married to Jacob of La Motta. Modena’ intellectual 
and spiritual heirs were Diana's first husband, Jacob Halevi, 
and Jacob’s son, Isaac min Haleviim. After his beloved son- 
in-law died in the plague of 1629, Diana soon remarried Moses 
Saltaro Fano, with whom Modena did not get along, and 
who moved away, leaving her father to raise her son. Modena 
and his wife, Rachel, quarreled a great deal, especially after 
all the family moved out and their health deteriorated. Ac- 
cording to the Venetian Ministry of Health she died on March 
7, 1648, and he two weeks later. After his death the Italian 
congregation made extensive plans for his burial, and he was 
eulogized by the Jewish community and by Christian writ- 
ers abroad. 

As Modena’s manuscripts were discovered during the 19 
century, they were viewed as attacks on traditional Judaism. 
The early proponents of Reform Judaism looked to Modena 
as a precursor and, in the same tendentious spirit, those who 
wished to undermine the Reform appropriation presented 
him as a gambler, a heretic, a hypocrite, or someone racked 
by contradictions. Trying to make sense of these complexi- 
ties, some have sought to identify him as the personification 
of the Renaissance Jew or the “first modern rabbi.” The fact 
is, however, that in Italy the Renaissance was over by the time 
he lived and to see him as modern is to miss the fact that he 
spent much of his life defending traditional medieval rabbinic 
authority against attempts by the Jewish laity to limit their co- 
ercive power. Indeed, it may be more apt to view Modena as 
one of the last medieval rabbis and to see the period in which 
he lived as the earliest beginnings of the modern period for 
the Jews. 

Leon Modena’ life, however, is not only an important 
example of the struggles of early-modern rabbinic authority 
but also of social history. His candid and extensive writings 
provide details about the social and economic conditions of 
the family, women, and children and about daily life, commu- 
nity, and religion, including the occult, magic amulets, and 
especially, Jewish-Christian relations. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Davis and B. Ravid (eds). The Jews of Early 
Modern Venice (2001); T. Fishman, Shaking the Pillars of Exile: “Voice 
of a Fool,” an Early Modern Jewish Critique of Rabbinic Culture (1997); 
D. Malkiel (ed.), The Lion Shall Roar: Leon Modena and His World 
(2003); L. Modena, The Autobiography of a Seventeenth-Century Ve- 
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netian Rabbi: Leon Modena’ Life of Judah, ed. and tr. Mark R. Cohen 
(1988); B. Richler, “Ketavim bilti Yedu’im shel Rabbi Yehudah Aryeh 
mi-Modena, in: Asufot, 7 (1992/3), 157-72. 


[Howard Tzvi Adelman (24 ed.)] 


MODERN, JUDAH (1819-1893), Hungarian rabbi. Modern 
was born in Pressburg where he became one of the outstand- 
ing pupils of Moses Sofer, Meir Asch, and Moses Teitelbaum. 
In 1837 he married the daughter of Samuel Zanvil ha-Kohen 
of Sziget and remained in Sziget for the rest of his life, refus- 
ing to accept offers of rabbinic office. On the title page of his 
Zikhron Shemuel it states: “Neither rabbi nor av bet din, de- 
spising honor and praise, engaged in Torah by day and by 
night.” In Sziget he became attracted to *Hasidism and, to 
the displeasure of his teacher, Moses Sofer, paid visits to the 
hasidic rabbis. He was one of the leaders of the community 
which in 1886 broke with the Orthodox community of Sziget 
and established the separatist community which was called 
Ha-Kehillah ha-Sefaradit. 

Modern was the author of Zikhron Shemuel (1867), a de- 
tailed commentary on tractate Gittin, and Peri ha-Ez (1885-87), 
on the Pentateuch. He published Judah Kahana’s Terumat ha- 
Keri (1858), on the Tur and Shulhan Arukh, Hoshen Mishpat, 
with his own glosses and novellae. Individual responsa by him 
have appeared in various works. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.J. (L.) Greenwald (Grunwald), Zikkaron 
la-Rishonim (1909), 38-45; idem, Mazzevat Kodesh (1952), 36-39; N. 
Ben-Menahen,, in: Sinai, 63 (1968), 172-6. 


[Naphtali Ben-Menahem] 


MODIANO, PATRICK (1945-_), French writer. Modianos 
first book, La Place de lEtoile (1968), gained him immedi- 
ate fame and recognition. It is the story of a young French 
Jew caught in the turmoil of the war years in occupied Paris. 
Though Modiano was born after World War 11, that period 
appears to fascinate him, and he goes back to it time and again 
in search of inspiration. Antisemitism and collaboration, black 
market and Resistance, spies and doubtful heroes: these are 
his most regular themes. His other works include La ronde de 
nuit (“Night Round,’ 1969), Les boulevards de ceinture (“Circle 
Line Boulevards; 1972). In Lacombe Lucien (1974), made into 
a successful film by Louis Malle, Modiano caused a furor by 
delving into the murky relationship between a young French 
Nazi and a Jewish girl. Memory becomes increasingly obses- 
sive in his work, as shown in Villa triste (“Sad Villa? 1975), 
Livret de famille (“Family Record Book,’ 1977), and Rue des 
boutiques obscures (“Dark Shops Street”), in which an amne- 
siac detective is inextricably tied to the period of German Oc- 
cupation. For the latter, Modiano was the winner of the 1978 
Goncourt Prize. Also of note are Remise de peine (“Reduction,” 
1988), “Voyage de noce” (“Honeymoon Trip,” 1990), and Dora 
Bruder (1997), in which Modiano tells of the last months of a 
young Jewish girl in Paris before being arrested and deported. 
His later works include Ephéméride (“Block Calendar,’ 2002), 
Accident nocturne (“Night Accident,’ 2003), and Un pedigree 
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(“A Pedigree,” 2005), in which Modiano evokes his conflict- 
laden relationship with his father. 

Modiano also wrote children’s books. They include Cath- 
erine Certitude (1988) and 28 Paradis (2005), illustrated by his 
wife, Dominique Zehrfuss. 


[Gideon Kouts / Anny Dayan Rosenman (2™ ed.)] 


MODIGLIANI, AMEDEO (1884-1920), painter. Modigliani 
was born in Leghorn, the son of a small businessman. One of his 
brothers, Vittorio Emanuele *Modigliani, was an active Social- 
ist leader. Amedeo studied art in Florence and Venice. In 1905 
he went to Paris. While there, though leading a life of dissipa- 
tion, he learned a great deal from Cézanne, Gauguin, Toulouse- 
Lautrec and from African sculpture. He greatly admired the last 
and his own sculpture was in a similar simplified abstract style. 
Despite his many love affairs, his excesses of drunkenness and 
frequent lapses into illness aggravated by poverty, he managed 
to produce a substantial body of work within his relatively short 
career. More than 20 of his sculptures, some 500 paintings, and 
thousands of watercolors and drawings have survived. Modi- 
gliani usually painted single figures with backgrounds only 
vaguely defined. There are portraits of his fellow artists and of 
the two women who played leading roles in his life, the English 
poet, Beatrice Hastings, with whom he lived from 1914 to 1916, 
and later his wife, Jeanne Hébuterne. His sitters included the 
streetwalkers of the Left Bank whom Modigliani never made 
pretty but who always evoke pity. His portraits look as if he had 
caught the sitter in a moment of utter fatigue, lonely and devoid 
of glamor or gaiety. Their energy has been drained and their 
hands dangle limply on their laps. Their heads are inclined and 
their eyes look listlessly and unseeing, as though staring from 
another world. His women seem to be constructed of almond 
shapes connected by cylindrical necks to larger ovoids formed 
by the rounded shoulders of the upper body. 

Modigliani was a superb draftsman and his color sense 
was fascinating. His sensuous nudes are painted in broad 
planes of vivid ochre, orange, and earthy hues, surrounded 
by strong lines. His iridescent tones are achieved by covering 
thin layers of color with many coats of varnish. In 1917 his only 
one-man show was a complete fiasco. The police ordered the 
five canvases of nudes to be removed and this led to a scandal. 
It was soon after his death that the greatness of his work was 
discovered and his paintings and sculpture were acquired by 
leading museums and collectors all over the world. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Russoli, Modigliani (Eng., 1959); A. Wer- 
ner, Modigliani the Sculptor (1962, 1965); J. Modigliani, Modigli- 
ani (Eng., 1958). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Krystof, Modigliani 


(Taschen, 2000); A. Kruszinski, Amadeo Modigliani: Portraits and 
Nudes (2005); J. Meyers, Modigliani: A Life (2006). 


[Alfred Werner] 


MODIGLIANI, FRANCO (1918-2003), economist and No- 
bel Prize laureate. Modigliani was born in Rome. After earning 
a law degree at the University of Rome, he escaped the Fascist 
regime in Italy and moved to the United States in 1939. In New 
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York he studied at the New School for Social Research, obtain- 
ing his Ph.D. in social sciences in 1944. Modigliani taught at 
the New School from 1944 to 1949 and was a research consul- 
tant to the Cowles Commission at the University of Chicago 
from 1949 to 1952. He was a professor at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology from 1952 to 1960 and at Northwestern University 
from 1960 to 1962. He was on the faculty of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology from 1962, becoming professor emeri- 
tus in 1988. He served as president of the American Economic 
Association in 1976. 

Modigliani’s research work focused on the analysis of 
household savings, wherein he determined that people save 
towards retirement rather than amass money to be left as in- 
heritance for the next generation, and on the different types 
of national pension programs and their effects. He also was 
highly influential in the area of corporate finance by directing 
attention to the fact that future earnings of a company serve 
to determine stock market values. The Nobel Prize in eco- 
nomic science for 1985 was awarded to him for “his pioneer- 
ing analyses of saving and financial markets,’ for work that he 
published in the second half of the 1950s. 

Modigliani’s autobiography is entitled Adventures of an 
Economist (2001). His other publications include The De- 
bate over Stabilization Policy (1986); Capital Markets (with E 
Fabozzi, 1992); Foundations of Financial Markets and Institu- 
tions (with F. Fabozzi and M. Ferri, 1994); and Rethinking Pen- 
sion Reform (with A. Muralidhar, 2004). 


[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


MODIGLIANI, VITTORIO EMANUELE (1872-1947), 
Italian lawyer and politician; brother of the artist Amedeo 
*Modigliani. Born in Leghorn, Modigliani joined the Socialist 
party as a student. From 1913 to 1924 he sat as a Socialist in the 
Italian parliament. He opposed Italian participation in World 
War 1 and supported the formula of a peace without victor or 
vanquished. In 1924 Modigliani joined the rest of his party in 
abstaining from all parliamentary activity, in protest against 
the new Fascist law making parliamentary opposition ineffec- 
tive. He appeared for the prosecution in the Giacomo Mat- 
teotti trial in 1923-24 in which leading Fascists were accused 
of complicity in Matteotti’s assassination. Soon afterward he 
left Italy in protest against the Fascist regime and lived in Aus- 
tria and France, where he was a virulent opponent of Fascism. 
Modigliani participated in the formation of a socialist pro- 
Palestine committee formed in Brussels. He returned to Italy 
in 1945 and was elected a deputy to the constituent assembly 
and chairman of the Italian Socialist Party. 


[Giorgio Romano] 


MODTDIN (Heb. Py7i7, O°Y°T179, or Modi’im), town or vil- 
lage in the toparchy of Lydda, the family home of Mattathias 
the Maccabean and of his Hasmonean descendants; here the 
Maccabean revolt broke out (1 Macc. 2:1, 15, 23; cf. Jos., Ant. 
12-13). Nothing much is said in the sources about the place, 
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its size and situation. Although the rebels were soon forced to 
evacuate the village, they were able to bury their dead there 
(1 Macc. 2:70, 9:18—21, 13:25-30). Simeon the Hasmonean 
eventually built a splendid mausoleum at Modi’in, which 
was adorned with seven pyramids and high columns with 
sculptures of ships that were said to be visible from the sea 
(1 Macc. 13:25-30; Jos., Ant. 13:210-11). In the time of Jona- 
than, Modi’in passed into Jewish possession with the rest 
of the toparchy of Lydda. An important battle was under- 
taken against the Seleucid Kendebaois from a camp situated 
close to Modi’in. Judas Maccabaeus is mentioned as having 
marched out of Modiin in order to fight Seleucid forces sent 
against him by Antiochus v (11 Macc. 13:14 ff.), suggesting that 
the town was unfortified (but some historians, notably Long- 
staff, have cast doubt on the veracity of this story). John and 
Judah, the sons of Simeon, camped close to Modi’in before 
the battle of Kidron (1 Macc. 16:4). In the Mishnah, it is de- 
scribed as a town on the border of Judah (Pes. 9:2; Hag. 3:5). 
It was the home town of R. Eleazar of Mod7in, a close rela- 
tive of Bar Kokhba and perhaps identical with Eleazar the 
high priest, who appears on coins of the Second Jewish War. 
R. *Eleazar was put to death in 135 c.z. on grounds of treason. 
Another teacher associated with Modi’in is Rabbi Yossi, but de- 
tails regarding this person and his teachings are sparse. In the 
Onomasticon (132:16) of *Eusebius Pamphili (c. 260-339 C.E.) 
and on the Madaba mosaic map (mid-sixth century), it is lo- 
cated east of Lydda. The whereabouts of Modi’in the village/ 
town and burial-place of the Maccabean family is a subject 
that has intrigued pilgrims and travelers since the 12 century 
when the Crusaders identified it at the site of Belmont, next 
to present-day kibbutz Zova, west of Jerusalem, a mistake 
that was maintained until the 19" century by visitors to the 
region. E. Robinson (1852), however, suggested that Modi’in 
should be identified at Latrun on the grounds of its position 
and elevation. In the mid-19* century, considerable efforts 
were made by scholars (notably E. Forner, Ch. Sandreckzi, V. 
Guérin, C.R. Conder and Ch. Clermont-Ganneau) to identify 
Mod/in at Khirbet el-Midya and Sheikh al-Gharbawi, about 
7% mi. (12 km.) east of Lydda in the northern Shephelah, but 
the famous “Tombs of the Maccabees” seen there today are 
mostly of Byzantine date. During an archaeological project 
conducted by S. Gibson and E. Lass in the area of the mod- 
ern city of Modi’in from 1995 to 1999, a proposal was put for- 
ward to identify ancient Modi’in at Horvat Titora (Khirbet 
el-Burj) as a result of the finds made there from the Iron Age, 
Hellenistic and Early Roman periods, including large num- 
bers of subterranean hideaways from the Bar Kokhba period. 
More recently, Khirbet Umm el-’Umdan, which is the site of 
an Early-Roman period village with a public building (per- 
haps a synagogue), excavated by S. Weksler-Bdolach and A. 
Onn, has also been proposed as the site of Modi’in. To sum 
up: unless an inscription were to be found at one of these 
sites, the exact location of Modi’in will apparently always re- 
main a mystery. 

[Michael Avi-Yonah / Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 
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Modi’im and Mod?im Region 

In the Israel *War of Independence, the area west of the Nahal 
Modi’im gorge was occupied by Israel forces in July 1948, while 
the village al-Midya remained beyond the 1949 armistice line 
in Jordanian territory. In the 1950s and 1960s, the Herzl Forest 
of *Ben Shemen was gradually enlarged eastward to become 
the Modi’im Forest, and an observation tower and amphithe- 
ater were built there. In 1964, the Modi’im region develop- 
ment project was started, providing for further afforestation 
and land reclamation; the area’s northern section was set aside 
as an ultimate reserve for the expansion of the Tel Aviv con- 
urbation, with plans laid out for the construction of a future 
city to be named Makkabit. In 1965, a *Nahal outpost settle- 
ment, Mevo Modi’im (0°9°7i9 81279), was established less than 
a mile (1 km.) from the armistice line by a group affiliated with 
*Poalei Agudat Israel. After the *Six-Day War, these settlers 
moved southeastward to set up a new village in the Aijalon 
Valley, at the foot of the *Beth-Horon ascent, while the site of 
Mevo Modi’im, which has poor and rocky soil, was earmarked 
for a village to be based on industry and a Poalei Agudat Israel 
seminary. Forest planting continued after 1967 on both sides 
of the former armistice line, carried out in the west by Jewish 


laborers and in the east by Arabs. 
[Efraim Orni] 


The City of Mod?in 

The modern city of Modi’in was officially established in 1993 
in a ceremony attended by late Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin. 
Plans for the city were drawn up in the mid-1980s by the ar- 
chitect Moshe *Safdie and approved in the beginning of the 
1990s by Ariel *Sharon, then minister of housing. In 1996 the 
first residents moved in and its rapid expansion earned it city 
status in 2001. It is located in a former army firing zone be- 
tween the Judean Plain and the Jerusalem Hills, midway be- 
tween Jerusalem and Tel Aviv. The city’s convenient location 
has served to attract residents from both the Jerusalem and 
Tel Aviv areas. Its jurisdiction extends over 18 sq. mi. (46 sq. 
km.), 50% of which are green areas. 

In 2003 the municipality was united with *Makkabim- 
Reut. The population of Modiin at the time was 34,700 while 
Makkabim-Re’ut had 10,700 residents. The population was 
well educated, with 60% holding academic degrees, and the 
majority were young families with an average of two children. 
Most residents commuted to work but an industrial park was 
planned for the outskirts of the city. 

[Shaked Gilboa (2™4 ed.)] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Guérin, in: PEFQS, 2 (1870), 390; F.M. Abel, 
Les Livres des Maceabées (1949); idem, in: RB, 32 (1923), 496ff.; Beyer, 
in: ZDPV, 56 (1933), 223. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Negev and S. 
Gibson (eds.), Archaeological Encyclopedia of the Holy Land (2001), 
341, S.v. “Modi’in’; S. Weksler-Bdolach, A. Onn and Y. Rapuano, 
“Identifying the Hasmonean Village of Modi’in,’ in: Cathedra (2003), 
69-86. 


MODON (now Methone), port city in S.W. Peloponnesus, 
Greece. Benjamin of Tudela found a Jewish community in Mo- 
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don, and it became of importance during the Venetian rule. 
Four travelers in the late 15" century recorded details about 
this Jewish community ruled by the Venetians (1206-1500). In 
1481 Meshullam of Volterra found 300 Jewish families in Mo- 
don ina ghetto “on the outskirts of the city” engaged in trade 
and handicrafts. Jews were engaged in the silk and tanning 
industries, as well as the maritime trade. Jews were excluded 
from citizenship and obliged to provide an executioner, as in 
other Venetian colonies. Jewish men and women had to per- 
form forced labor. Modon fell to the Turks in 1501, whereupon 
many exiles from Spain settled there. Venice demanded an 
exorbitant sum from its Jewish population. In the assault on 
the town in 1531 by the Knights of Malta, Jewish captives were 
presumed to have been among those non-Christians carried 
off by the invaders. The Jewish community ceased to exist af- 
ter the Venetian-Turkish war of 1646. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Starr, Romania (1949), 63-72. 


[Simon Marcus] 


MODZHITZ, hasidic dynasty in Poland (family name: Taub). 
Its founder was Israel of Modzhitz (d. 1921), son of Samuel Eli- 
jah of Zwole. He emphasized the value of music in Hasidism 
and is regarded as the creator of the hasidic melody as an art 
form. Israel composed hundreds of melodies, of which the best 
known are those to Ezkerah Elohim ve-Ehemayah, consisting 
of over 30 stanzas composed at a time of physical suffering, 
and to Le-Mizmor Todah (also called Niggun li-Mehusserei 
Bayit (“A Tune for the Homeless”), expressing the distress of 
Jewish refugees during World War 1. Much of his teachings 
are devoted to the praise of music. His son, SAUL JEDIDIAH 
ELEAZAR (d. 1947), was av bet din in Rakov and Karzow. In 
1929 he moved to Otwock near Warsaw and after his father’s 
death headed the Modzhitz Hasidim. He combined Torah with 
music, and popularized the Modzhitz melodies throughout 
the Jewish world, composing hundreds of tunes. He edited and 
published his father’s sermons with his own in Divrei Yisrael 
(Lublin, 1901-04; Warsaw, 1912; Warsaw, 1930; New York, 1931) 
and in the Passover Haggadah, Ishei Yisrael (Warsaw, 1938); he 
also edited and published the booklets Tiferet Yisrael — Kun- 
teres Maamarim (Warsaw, 1936-38; Brooklyn, 1941-47). He 
died in Tel Aviv. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.S. Geshuri (ed.), La-Hasidim Miz- 
mor (1936); idem, Neginah va-Hasidut be-Veit Kuzmir u-Venoteha 


(1952). 
[Avraham Rubinstein] 


MO’ED (Heb. 7Y12), the second of the six orders of the Mish- 
nah according to the accepted order established by *Simeon b. 
Lakish. He interpreted the verse (Isa. 33:6), “and the stability 
of thy times shall be a hoard of salvation, wisdom, and knowl- 
edge ...” such that “stability” refers to the order Zera’im, “thy 
times” to the order Moed ... (Shab. 31a, et al.). In the order 
given by R. Tanhum, however, it is the fourth (Num. R. 13:15). 
Moed treats comprehensively of the Sabbath and the festivals 
of the Jewish calendar, but it includes tractates *Eruvin, which 
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is a kind of appendix to Shabbat, *Shekalim, because of the 
fixed appointed time for the collection of the half-shekel (see 
Shek. 1:1-3), and *Taanit, dealing with congregational fasts, 
since to some extent its subject matter is similar to that of 
the festivals. Moed comprises 12 tractates arranged, as are all 
the orders, in descending order according to the number of 
chapters. They are (1) *Shabbat, with 24 chapters; (2) Eruvim, 
10; (3) *Pesahim, 10; (4) Shekalim, 8; (5) *Yoma, 8; (6) *Suk- 
kah, 5; (7) *Bezah or Yom Tov, 5; (8) *Rosh Ha-Shanah, 4; 
(9) Taanit, 4; (10) *Megillah, 4; (11) *Moed Katan or Mashkin, 
3; (12) *Hagigah, 3; in all, 88 chapters. 

In the Tosefta of Moed, Shabbat has 17 (or 18) chapters; 
Eruvin 8 (or 11), Pesahim 10, Shekalim 3, Kippurim 4 (or 5). 
Sukkah 4, Yom Tov 4, Rosh Ha-Shanah 2 (or 4), Taaniyyot 3 
(or 4), Megillah 3 (or 4), Moed Katan 2, and Hagigah 3. There 
is no Gemara to Shekalim in the Babylonian Talmud but there 
is in the Jerusalem Talmud. In contrast to all the other orders 
which have plural names, the name of Moed is in the singu- 
lar. The reason is apparently that the concept Moed has two 
meanings, one in the sense of a festival and the other in that 
of a fixed time, as for example, “the season [moed] that thou 
camest forth out of Egypt” (Deut. 16:6), or, “therefore will I 
take back My corn in the time thereof, and My wine in the 
season thereof [be-moado]” (Hos. 2:11). In this sense the Bible 
uses the term Moed in the singular, and this is apparently the 
implication of the use of the singular for the name of the or- 
der, since it treats not only of the festivals, but also of other 
topics that nevertheless have a fixed time, such as Shekalim, 
Taanit and the readings of the Law. It seems that the tractate 
Shabbat alone was once called Moed. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Epstein, Mishnah, 98off.; Albeck, Shishah 


Sidrei Mishnah, Seder Moed (1952). 
[Abraham Arzi] 


MO’ED KATAN (Heb. J}? Ty; “small festival”), 11 trac- 
tate in the Mishnah order of Moed, concerned mainly with 
*hol ha-moed (“the intermediate days of the festivals of *Pass- 
over and *Sukkot”). The original name of this tractate seems 
to have been Moed (J, MK, 2:5, 81b), and in fact, throughout 
this tractate, the intermediate days are referred to as Moed and 
not as hol ha-moed. To distinguish the tractate *Moed from 
the mishnaic order of that name, the former was sometimes 
referred to as Mashkin (Lev. R. 34:4), its opening word. The 
present designation, Moed Katan, prevailed to distinguish the 
tractate from its order. 

While the Scripture does not explicitly forbid work on 
hol ha-moed, Leviticus 23:37, speaking of the daily festival 
sacrifices, includes the intermediate days of the festival in 
the term “holy convocation” and on account of this hol ha- 
moed is considered as semi-festival, days on which cer- 
tain kinds of work (and as a rule all unnecessary work) are 
forbidden. Chapter 1 of the tractate discusses a great vari- 
ety of activities (e.g., agriculture, burial, marriage, sowing, 
repairs) which in certain circumstances may be allowed on 
hol ha-moed. 
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Chapter 2 speaks of further kinds of work (e.g., press- 
ing olives, or finishing the manufacture of wine, and gather- 
ing fruits, etc.) which are allowed if they are urgent; the gen- 
eral rule is that no work which should have been done before 
the festival or could be postponed until after the festival may 
be done on hol ha-moed. Chapter 3 speaks of the conditions 
under which shaving, washing clothes, drawing up of docu- 
ments and other scribal activity are allowed; it then discusses 
the manner in which mourning customs are observed on 
Sabbath and festivals, including New Moon, Hanukkah, and 
Purim. The tractate ends on a note of comfort by quoting Isa- 
iah 25:8: “He will swallow up death for ever, and the Lord will 
wipe away tears from all faces.” The Gemara in Chapter 3 ex- 
plains the connection between the laws of the intermediate 
days and those of mourning. In that context, the Babylonian 
Gemara discusses details or burial and mourning customs 
and records several interesting funeral orations and dirges, 
and deals with the laws of excommunication. There is also 
a Gemara in the Jerusalem Talmud. In the Tosefta the mate- 
rial of the tractate is divided into two chapters, and like the 
Mishnah contains many details which reflect life and condi- 
tions during the tannaitic period. An English translation and 
introduction by H.M. Lazarus is to be found in the Soncino 
Talmud translation (1938). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.M. Reinhold, Tal Hayyim... al Massekhet 
Moed Katan... (Lvov, 1866); H. Albeck, Shishah Sidrei Mishnah, 2 


(1958), 371-3. 
[Arnost Zvi Ehrman] 


MOELLIN, JACOB BEN MOSES (1360?-1427), usually re- 
ferred to as Maharil (Morenu ha-Rav Jacob ha-Levi) and also 
as Mahari Segal and Mahari Molin), the foremost talmudist 
of his generation and head of the Jewish communities of Ger- 
many, Austria, and Bohemia. Born in Mainz, Jacob was taught 
by his father, one of its leading rabbis, and then proceeded to 
Austria, where he studied under Meir ha-Levi and Shalom b. 
Isaac, who ordained him rabbi with the title morenu. Sum- 
moned to Mainz while still young to succeed his father who 
had died in 1387, Jacob founded a yeshivah there to which 
many students streamed. The students lived in his house and 
were supported by “the means provided for him by the lead- 
ers of the country” (Sefer Maharil). From this yeshivah came 
the greatest rabbis of Germany and Austria of the next gen- 
eration, among them Jacob *Weil. 

Moellin became famous throughout Europe. While he 
was still young, halakhic problems were addressed to him 
“since from your mouth Torah goes forth to all Israel” (Ma- 
haril, resp. no. 148). He was also regarded as the leader of the 
people in that troubled period. During the Hussite wars and 
the strengthening of Catholic reaction various communities 
turned to him for help. On this occasion he decreed a three- 
day fast upon the whole community, “even upon sucklings,” 
and also took the matter up with the government, with suc- 
cessful results. His rulings, together with those of Israel *Isser- 
lein, serve as the foundation of all the traditions which were 
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kept in German Jewry. In his decisions Moellin took prevail- 
ing conditions into consideration, and when a matter which 
affected the economic position of the community came before 
him, he assembled the scholars and “investigated the matter 
until he found a favorable solution.” When he felt he had been 
too strict, he excused himself saying, “I have been very strict 
with you because you are without a rabbi” (resp. no. 26). He 
attacked rabbis who “bought” rabbinical positions which they 
were unqualified to fill (Jacob Weil, Dinim ve-Halakhot, no. 
68, Kapust ed. (1834), 59b), and protested against the neglect 
of Torah study and against the widespread practice of giving 
decisions based on abridged halakhic works. In his sermons 
he placed particular emphasis upon the mitzvah of charity, and 
he was keenly solicitous of the honor of the poor. 

Mocellin also occupied himself with astronomy and ap- 
plied himself to the solution of astronomical problems with 
the aid of instruments, and the study of the astronomical work 
Shesh Kenafayim of Immanuel b. Jacob *Bonfils. Jacob was 
well-versed in the different German dialects and composed 
Hebrew rhymed verse (in Ms.) and piyyutim (Joseph b. Moses, 
Leket Yosher, ed. by J. Freimann, 1 (1903), 50). Though, like all 
the rabbis of Germany, he shunned philosophy, he acted with 
a degree of tolerance toward those who, attracted by it, had 
strayed in matters of belief. He declared valid the shehitah of 
one who “accepted resurrection only as a traditional belief, 
but denied that there was a biblical basis for it,” even declar- 
ing that “though his sin is too great to be tolerated, he is not 
under suspicion of deliberately transgressing the Torah” (resp. 
no. 194, p. 64a-b). 

Moellin was renowned as a hazzan and his activities 
left a lasting influence on the Ashkenazi tradition. His opin- 
ion that traditional tunes should not be changed was a con- 
stantly stabilizing factor. The so-called “Niggunei Maharil? at- 
tributed to him (or at least thought to have been sanctioned 
by him) were in use in the Mainz community until modern 
times (see Idelsohn, Music, 170, 177, 206, 456, and see *Mi- 
Sinai melodies). 

His known works are (1) Minhagei Maharil (Sefer Maha- 
ril, first published in Sabionetta, 1556), compiled by his pupil 
Zalman of St. Goar who for many years noted down his hal- 
akhic statements, customs and, in particular, the explanations 
he heard from him. Through the efforts of various copyists, the 
work enjoyed wide circulation. Most of the customs noted in it 
were included by Moses Isserles in his glosses to the Shulhan 
Arukh; (2) Responsa, some copied and arranged by Eleazar b. 
Jacob and published for the first time in Venice in 1549. A far 
more complete collection has been preserved in manuscript 
(Margoliouth, Cat. No. 575). The printed editions of the Ma- 
haril are full of errors, apparently having been published from 
a corrupt copy. Moellin died in Worms. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Steiman, Custom and Survival - A Study of 
the Life and Work of R. Jacob Molin (1963); G. Polak, Halikhot Kedem 
(1846), 79-86; Guedemann, Gesch Erz, 3 (1888), 17-20; D. Kaufmann, 
in: MGW], 42 (1898), 223-9; Weiss, Dor, 5 (1904°), 81f., 239-42; Joseph 
b. Moses, Leket Yosher, ed. by J. Freimann, 2 (1904), XX XV, 132; Fin- 
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The Noun Declension (“Wall”) 

















Masculine Masc./Fem. Feminine 
Singular 
ow 
yaw pry 
AC) Ww aw 
pw 
fionw paw 
1Manw IOmw 
Plural 
Tw 
pry pnw 
my pw painw maw 
yenw 
pow 
IOmnw IC w 











(5) Adverbs. Worthy of note are 7172 (“now”), J21n 
(“again”), P71 (“today”), 729 (“so”), JX ,J (“where”), and 77a 
(“from where’). 

(6) Conjunctions. Conjunctions to be noted are -7 779 

“since,” “because”), -7 P42 ,-7 ora (“because”), 18 (“also”), 
071 (“but”), and JN-77 (“if”). 


Syntax. As in biblical Aramaic, there is, alongside the regu- 
lar construct, also a construct + 7 used often with a proleptic 
suffix. Before a proper noun, a demonstrative pronoun may 
appear: 7°20 NH = Tiberias. 


Tenses. (See above first paragraph of Late Aramaic.) The par- 
ticiple + conjugated 117 is used in the past and in the future to 
indicate repetition, durativity, etc. When the direct object is a 
determined noun (noun with a definite article) 9 is added and 
when a pronoun FN’ is added, the latter may fuse with the verb 
and form one word, i.e., WN = An’ nn (“he saw him’). A 
proleptic suffix may precede both the direct and the indirect 
object, e.g., nw? md: (“he took the messenger”). A verb 
may take as an object 0 and infinitive: 3177979 °y2 (“he wants 
to rebel”), also an imperfect plus }1y7°7 °y2 (“he wanted to re- 
buke”), or a participle "22 1W (“he started to weep”). 


Vocabulary. There are borrowings from Akkadian; from 
Greek, which since the conquests of Alexander the Great be- 
came the dominant tongue in the whole Near East especially 
among the educated ruling classes; from Latin, as a result of 
the Roman conquest; and from Hebrew. Borrowings from 
Akkadian are 70°18 (“the tenant farmer”), na (“to gather”), 
etc. There are a great number of borrowings from Greek, 
e.g., TIN (“the air”), Nat (“the pair”), 72°U (“price”), puo’> 
(“robber, misread as 0°UD¥!). Some have given rise to verbs, 
ie. 3DD (“to dry oneself”). According to Lieberman, Greek 
was widely employed, even among the sages. Not only sin- 
gle words, but whole sentences in Greek may appear in our 
sources. Borrowings from Latin mainly belong to the gov- 
ernmental and military spheres, e.g., 1737 (“legion”), TUT0°N 
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(“road, way”), 7031 (“coin”), ANI (a certain “tax”). It is as- 
sumed that these borrowings came into Aramaic from Latin 
via Greek. The Hebrew influence on Galilean Aramaic is very 
small (it is felt more in the Palestinian Christian Aramaic, see 
below), e.g., 78¥ (“advice”) and 7?°8x (“felt sorry”) are from the 
Hebrew. Galilean Aramaic vocabulary resembles that of the 
other two Western dialects and differs markedly from that of 
Babylonian Aramaic. Even the very same noun may appear 
ina different form in these dialects, e.g., (X)27, in Babylonian 
Aramaic 07% (“blood”); 1197 (“small”); compare Rabbi 77197 in 
the Jerusalem Talmud as opposed to Rabbi 811 in the Babylo- 
nian Talmud. Roots found only in Galilean Aramaic besides 
man (“saw”), are, e.g., 2aX (“answered”), PNIN (“knocked”), 
ma (“repaid”). 


Palestinian Christian Aramaic 

This dialect, probably spoken by converted Jews living in 
Judea, employs one of the Syriac scripts. Texts in this dia- 
lect were first discovered in the nineteenth century. The lan- 
guage is attested in texts translated from Greek and in some 
inscriptions. 


Spelling. In contrast to its sister dialects, final a is always in- 
dicated by & (influence of the Syriac script!). Plene spelling 
with 1X (not with 71!) are to be found both for long and short 
vowels, and apparently even for half-vowels (91 X1W), e.g., 1X7 
(= 31 £ “great”), NON (= NPN + “only”), 219 (= 99 $ “all? “ev- 
ery”), PEND (= Pen £ “boys”), and p27» (= Pe” £ “are able”). 
The texts are unvocalized, except for dots to indicate the dif- 
ferent pronunciations of n”’D) 743, also to mark the Greek 11 
and to differentiate between homographic grammatical forms; 
they may indicate different colors of vowels (e.g., of the i, e 
type, as against a type). 

The following grammatical sketch does not follow in ev- 
ery case the grammar of Schulthess (which is not always reli- 
able and is now outdated). 


Phonology. The pharyngeals and laryngeals are generally well 
preserved. Labials tend to color neighboring vowels toward 
o (or u), e.g., N21W (= Naw + “Sabbath”), as in Galilean Ara- 
maic. As sometimes in Galilean Aramaic, a in a closed syllable 
tended apparently to become a kind of e, e.g., TWD] =) AWD? 
+ “his soul”). Prosthetic vowels appear (cf. NNPTIN = Greek 
drakon, “dragon’). 


Morphology. (1) Pronouns. Personal - Note plural 7°3X etc., 
and 7X (<x “we”). Suffix pronouns - the plural x", etc., 
also 737 - (<ni- “our”; see above the independent pronoun). 
The independent possessive pronoun is based upon ~¥°7 4, 
e.g,, "277 (“mine”). 

(2) Noun. This is the only Aramaic dialect which has a 
qutul pattern (= gotel in Hebrew), e.g.; 11010 (“stick,’ also 101, 
etc., cf. Hebrew 10M, and the transliteration of the Hebrew 777) 
in the Septuagint = Moloch). 

(3) Verb. Due to lack of vocalization, it cannot be ascer- 
tained how, e.g., the perfect of pe‘al has to be vocalized (cf. 
biblical Aramaic as against Galilean Aramaic). The third per- 
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kelstein, Middle Ages, index, s.v. Maharil; L. Rosenthal, in: Mew), 
71 (1927), 364-7; J.J. (L.) Greenwald (Grunwald), Maharil u-Zemanno 
(1944); M.S. Geshuri, in: Sinai, 13 (1943/44), 317-49; Hacohen, ibid., 


65); 133-7. 
57 (1965), 133-7. [Ephraim Kupfer] 


MO’EZET HA-PO’ALOT, the General Council of Women 
Workers of Israel, founded in 1922 as a part of the *Histadrut 
(the General Federation of Labor). Its roots go back to the 
pioneering movement of the Second “Aliyah, when girls, as 
well as young men, went to build Erez Israel “by the sweat of 
their brow.’ Masculine prejudices continued to exist even in an 
idealistic society. For women to work, especially in the open 
field, was considered not only unfair competition but a fall 
from grace. The handful of halutzot (pioneer women) banded 
together, proclaiming the slogan: “Women demand the right 
to be partners in the revival of our People and to fulfill them- 
selves ... as women and as human beings.” In 1968 the mem- 
bership of Moezet ha-Poalot totaled 486,000, composed of 
three categories: wage-earners — 177,000; women members 
of cooperative villages (kibbutzim or moshavim) - 33,000; 
and wives of Histadrut members, known as Immahot Ovedot 
(working mothers) - 276,000. 

Since women are now accepted as full-fledged mem- 
bers of the trade unions, Moezot ha-Poalot is preoccupied 
mainly with social services and the special problems of 
working women, such as retirement age, maternity benefits, 
vocational training, and career advancement. Branches of Im- 
mahot Ovedot exist in every town and village, providing so- 
cial services and education for housewives. Assisted by *Pio- 
neer Women organizations in 12 countries, it maintains some 
500 social and educational institutions, such as day-nurseries, 
children’s residential homes, kindergartens, youth clubs, and 
summer camps, catering in 1968 to some 20,000 children. In 
2005 Moezet ha-Po’alot operated 75 day care centers, kinder- 
gartens, nurseries, and boarding schools. Special attention 
is given to children of immigrants and culturally deprived 
families, who are generally referred to these institutions by 
social workers. It also supports four residential agricultural 
high schools (two in cooperation with w1zo, which in 2005 
included 1,250 pupils), four workshops for immigrants, sev- 
eral community centers (the largest of which is Bet Elisheva 
in Jerusalem), girls’ vocational high schools (including a 
school for baby nurses), women’s hostels, and special train- 
ing courses, that in 1968 trained 7,500 women and girls and in 
2005 2,850. In scores of women’s clubs, immigrants are taught 
Hebrew, home economics, and social responsibility. In 2005 
Moezet ha-Poalot offered professional training to 2,400 im- 
migrant women. It operated 35 social and cultural centers 
for Arab women and 36 community centers. In developing 
towns, Moezet ha-Povlot ran the Education for Family Liv- 
ing project, counseling teenage girls in 50 centers and moth- 
ers of large families in 65 training groups. Residential semi- 
nars, study days, field trips, and lectures are organized. An 
advisory bureau on legal and psychological problems assists 
widows and orphans. 
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The executive of Moezet ha-Poalot is elected by general 
ballot every four years (simultaneously with the Histadrut 
elections). Moezet ha-Poalot is affiliated with many women’s 
international movements and, through the Histadrut, with 
the International Labor Office (Lo), participating particu- 
larly in committees pertaining to women workers. Among the 
best-known members of Moezet ha-Poalot were Golda *Meir, 
Rahel Yanait *Ben-Zvi, and Rahel Shazar (*Katznelson). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pioneer Women’s Organization, Pioneer 
Woman (1926- ); A. Maimon (Fishman), Hamishim Shenot Tenuat 
ha-Poalot 1904-1954 (19557); R. Katznelson-Shazar, Im Paamei ha- 
Dor, 2 vols. (1963). 


[Shoshana Hareli / Shaked Gilboa (274 ed.)] 


MOFAZ, SHAUL (1948- ), 16‘ chief of staff of the IDF (1998- 
2002). Mofaz was born in Iran and immigrated to Israel in 
1957. In 1966 he joined the paratroops and in the Six-Day 
War fought under the command of Rafael *Eitan. During the 
Yom Kippur War he was the commander of the paratroop 
commando unit, and subsequently deputy commander of the 
special General Staff commando unit. In this post he partici- 
pated in the Entebbe operation. Afterwards he took a break 
to study business administration at Bar-Ilan University for 
two years. In the Lebanon War he commanded a brigade and 
after the war went to study at the Command and Staff Col- 
lege of the U.S. Marine Corps in the U.S. On his return he was 
named head of the Officers’ School and, in 1986, commander 
of the paratroop brigade. Afterwards he received a tank divi- 
sion and in 1993 was promoted to brigadier general and given 
command of Israeli forces in Judea and Samaria. A year later, 
in 1994, he became Goc Southern Command and in 1996 he 
was made chief of the pF planning branch. In 1997 he became 
deputy chief of staff and in 1998 he was chosen as chief of staff, 
a position he held until 2002. Under his command, the IDF 
withdrew from Lebanon and the second Intifada commenced. 
After his retirement he was chosen by Prime Minister Sharon 
as defense minister, a position he continued to hold after the 
2003 elections. At the end of 2005 he left the Likud for Sharon's 
new Kadimah Party, and after the 2006 elections he became 
minister of transport in Ehud *Olmert’s government. 


[Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 


MOGADOR, now known as Essaouira, an Atlantic seaport 
in western *Morocco, midway between the towns of *Safi and 
* Agadir. The word Mogador is a corruption of the Berber term 
for “self-anchorage.” The city was occupied by the Phoenicians 
and Carthaginians in the 5 century B.c.E. From the Middle 
Ages to the 17 century there were sugar-cane refineries in the 
vicinity of Mogador whose operation was brought to a halt in 
the latter half of the 18 century. The town became a bustling 
seaport in 1764 under the Alawite Sultan Sidi Muhammad ibn 
Abdullah, who sought to transform it into a rival port to Agadir 
and have it serve as his main port for international commerce. 
The most important Moroccan Jewish merchant families from 
*Tangier, Agadir, *Marrakesh, and parts of northern Morocco 
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were recruited by the sultan to take charge of developing trade 
activity and relations in Mogador vis-a-vis Europe. 

The sultan chose 10 or 12 of them, especially from the 
Corcos, Afriat, Coriat, Knafo, Pinto, and Elmaleh families, 
for the task and granted them the status of tujjar al-sultan (the 
“king’s merchants”). In sharp contrast to ordinary Jews who 
dwelt in the cramped Jewish *ghetto (*mellah), the sultanate 
offered them the most luxurious dwellings of Mogador within 
the more prestigious casbah quarter. They not only became the 
leading merchants of the sultan’s court — parallel to a tiny elite 
of Muslim tujjar — but were entrusted with the role of media- 
tion and diplomacy with European consuls and entrepreneurs. 
Not only were they influential in Moroccan economic affairs, 
but their functions extended to include the leadership of the 
local Jewish community. From their ranks the Jews chose the 
tujjar as presidents, vice presidents, and treasurers. The ex- 
traordinary and privileged Jewish tujjar elite controlled all of 
the major imports of Mogador and other Moroccan trade cen- 
ters where their influence was gradually extended. These in- 
cluded sugar, tea, metals, gunpowder, and tobacco. The tujjar 
also managed such vital exports as wheat, hides, cereals, and 
wool, items which became government monopolies at the time, 
resulting from the makhzan’s fears of the political and social 
consequences of European penetration. Some tujjdr were in 
fact dispatched by the Palace to European trade centers as eco- 
nomic attachés and were given interest-free loans to undertake 
major trade transactions and augment the sultan’s profits. Un- 
like the rest of the Jews, they were not required to pay the tra- 
ditional poll-tax (jizya) commonly imposed on non-Muslim 
minorities throughout the Muslim world, and they received 
full protection - legal and political - from the makhzan (Mo- 
roccan government) from those in Muslim society who sought 
to harass or undermine them. The tujjar declined in influence 
after the 1890s with the aggressive penetration of the European 
powers into the Sharifian Empire of Morocco. By the early part 
of the 20" century, and certainly following the formation of the 
French protectorate (1912), they disappeared from the scene. 
A new elite of Jewish entrepreneurs, recruited by the French, 
Spaniards, Italians, and British commercial houses replaced 
them, as did foreign merchants who settled in Mogador and 
other parts of the country, controlling commerce until Moroc- 
can independence in 1956. 

Spiritually and religiously, the Mogador community was 
led over the years by the old established rabbis and *dayyanim 
such as Abraham Coriat, Abraham b. Attar, Masud Knafo, 
and Haim Pinto. Mogador Jewry was relatively well educated. 
Their musicians were renowned throughout Morocco. The 
town had exceptionally beautiful synagogues, with the com- 
munity being dotted by numerous battei midrash and yeshivot. 
As British influence in Mogador became particularly domi- 
nant from the 18" century, English schools flourished there, 
including those of the London-based Anglo-Jewish Associa- 
tion and the Board of Deputies for British Jewry. The schools 
helped spread the English language and culture among the 
Jews. The French-based * Alliance Israélite Universelle also 
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opened schools for boys and girls in Mogador. As British in- 
fluence declined in the town after 1912, the Alliance schools 
and those of the Protectorate, which propagated French in- 
fluences, emerged supreme and oriented local Jews toward 
new cultural currents. By the mid-1950s, on the eve of large- 
scale Jewish immigration to Israel and the West, most young 
men and women spoke French in addition to the Moroccan 
Judeo-Arabic dialect. 

During the 19" century the Jewish population grew from 
4,000 in the 1830s and 1840s to approximately 12,000 in 1912, 
only to decline to 6,150 in 1936 and to once again rise slightly 
to 6,500 in 1951. This is attributed to the decline of commerce 
and other economic activity during the French Protectorate 
era in Mogador (and other inland or coastal cities which in 
the past enjoyed prosperity) in favor of Casablanca and Aga- 
dir. The immigration trends of the 1950s and 1960s caused the 
Mogador community to dwindle. Once Morocco’ most im- 
portant commercial seaport, a phenomenon largely attributed 
to Jewish initiatives, Mogador became a sleepy and relatively 
unimportant town. In the early 1970s most of its Jewish com- 
munity members resided in the Americas, Europe, and Israel. 
By 2005, the community had all but disappeared. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Abitbol, Témoins et acteurs: les Corcos 
et histoire du Maroc contemporain (1977); A. Chouraqui; Between 
East and West (1968); D. Corcos, Studies in the History of the Jews of 
Morocco (1976); M.M. Laskier, The Alliance Israélite Universelle and 
the Jewish Communities of Morocco: 1862-1962 (1983); J.L. Miege, Le 
Maroc et l’Europe: 1830-1894, 4 vols. (1961-63); C.R. Pennell, Mo- 
rocco since 1830: A History (2000); D.J. Schroeter, Merchants of Es- 
saouria: Urban Society and Imperialism in Southwestern Morocco, 
1844-1886 (1988); idem, The Sultan’s Jews: Morocco and the Sephardi 


World (2002). 
[Michael M. Laskier (24 ed.)] 


MOGILEYV, capital of Mogilev district, Belarus; from the 
middle of the 14"* century until 1772 Mogilev was part of Po- 
land-Lithuania. One of the largest and most important in Be- 
larus, the Mogilev community was founded during the 16 
century by Jews who leased the collection of customs duties; 
the first of these was Michael *Jozefowicz (1522). During the 
1580s one of the most prominent Jewish merchants of Lithu- 
ania, Ephraim b. Jerahmeel (Afrash Rakhmaelovich) lived 
in Mogilev and leased the customs duties. In 1585 the Chris- 
tian population requested King Stephen Bathory to prohibit 
the settlement of Jews in Mogilev. Although the king agreed, 
the order was not carried out and Jews continued to live in 
the town. A synagogue existed from the beginning of the 17 
century. The struggle between the townspeople and the Jews 
of Mogilev continued throughout the 17" and 18" centuries. 
In 1626 King Sigismund 111 Vasa granted letters patent to the 
town (confirmed by King Ladislaus rv in 1633) in which it was 
stipulated that all the Jews must move into the street where the 
synagogue stood, beyond the city walls. On Rosh Ha-Shanah 
5406 (1645) the townspeople, led by the mayor, attacked the 
Jews. In 1646 the municipality decided to forbid the Jews to live 
in lodgings rented from the townspeople or to acquire these 
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lodgings. This too was confirmed by King Ladislaus tv. When 
Mogilev was occupied by the invading Russian armies in 1654, 
on the request of the townspeople Czar Alexis Mikhailovich 
ordered the expulsion of the Jews. Their houses were to be 
shared equally between the municipality and the Russians. 
The order was not immediately carried out, but as the Polish 
army approached Mogilev in 1655, the Russian commander 
drove the Jews out of the town and ordered their massacre. 
Those Jews who remained became apostates. After the end of 
the war the community was renewed and most of the apostates 
returned to Judaism. In 1656 John 11 Casimir granted letters 
patent to the town, according to which the Jews were forbid- 
den to live within the walls of the city and to build houses or 
maintain shops there. There was a *blood libel in Mogilev in 
1692. In 1736 King Augustus 111 confirmed the earlier letters 
patent of John 11 Casimir, adding further anti-Jewish restric- 
tions. Restrictive orders on settlement and occupations were 
later reissued, but were not applied in practice. 

In spite of opposition, the community continued to de- 
velop. By 1692 there were two synagogues. In 1748 the mu- 
nicipality reprimanded the townspeople because they them- 
selves had helped the Jews to settle in the center of the town 
and to engage in commerce. In 1766, 642 poll tax paying Jews 
were registered within the community of Mogilev and the 
surrounding villages. In the *Councils of the Lands Mogi- 
lev was subordinated to *Brest-Litovsk, and a few gatherings 
of the Council were held in Mogilev. The community devel- 
oped to a considerable extent after Mogilev was annexed by 
Russia. The Jews of the annexed region were granted judicial 
autonomy, and the community of Mogilev was designated as 
the central community of the whole province, its bet din be- 
ing given authority to hear appeals against the legal decisions 
of the province's communities. The Jews played a principal 
role in Mogilev’s extensive trade with Riga, Memel, Koenigs- 
berg, and Danzig (*Gdansk), and later with southern Russia. 
In 1847 there were 7,897 Jews registered in Mogilev. The Jews 
were greatly influenced by *Chabad Hasidism, but by the end 
of the 18" century there were several maskilim among the 
wealthy merchants. In 1783 one of them, Jacob Hirsch, ad- 
dressed a memorandum to the Russian government in which 
he suggested that the hadarim and talmud torah schools in 
both the district of Mogilev and the town itself be converted 
into schools where secular studies would also be taught. Dur- 
ing the 1860s and early 1870s Pavel (Pesah) *Axelrod, who had 
studied at the local secondary school and later spread the ideas 
of the Haskalah among Jewish youth, lived in Mogilev. In 1870 
the *Malbim (Meir Leib b. Jehiel Michael) was invited to be- 
come rabbi of Mogilev, but was soon compelled to leave the 
town after the maskilim denounced him to the authorities as 
disloyal to Russia. In 1897 there were 21,539 Jews in Mogilev 
(about 50% of the total population). In October 1904 pogroms 
were initiated by soldiers mobilized for the war against Japan. 
Mogilev was one of the important centers of the *Bund and of 
the Zionist Movement. Jews owned 219 small factories, where 
667 workers were engaged, and also the 93 distilleries (except 
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for one). There were 400 small merchants and wholesalers, 
and most of the Jewish artisans, 244, were tailors. Following 
World War 1 and the establishment of the Communist regime, 
the number of Jews decreased and by 1926 only 17,105 (34.1% 
of the population) remained, increasing to 19,715 (20% of the 
total population) in 1939. During the 1920s a violent struggle 
occurred between the religious circles and the Zionists on the 
one hand, and the *Yevsektsiya on the other, which terminated 
with the liquidation of Jewish communal life in the town. In 
1924, 432 Jews were artisans, and many city Jews worked the 
2,000 acres allocated by the government. Two seven-grade 
schools and one with four grades existed in Mogilev. In 1927 
Jewish sections were opened in the local law courts. Mogilev 
was the birthplace of Mordecai b. Hillel *Hakohen, Nach- 
man *Syrkin, and Jacob *Mazeh, the writers David Pinski and 
Eliezer Zwiefel, and the actor Aharon Meskin. 

The Germans occupied the town on July 26, 1941. In Au- 
gust 80 Jews were shot, a Judenrat and a ghetto were estab- 
lished, and the Jews from the surroundings were concentrated 
there. In September another 337 were killed and the ghetto 
was moved to another place; 113 Jews who refused to move 
were murdered. On October 2-3, 2,208 children, women, and 
older persons were executed. On October 19, 3,600 were killed, 
and in November another 3,726 Jews were murdered. The 315 
skilled laborers who were put into a labor camp were killed in 
December 1941. Most of those who were in hiding were dis- 
covered and murdered or later sent to Shiroka camp in Minsk. 
It was estimated that there were about 7,000 to 10,000 Jews 
in Mogilev in 1959. The last synagogue was closed down by 
the authorities in 1959 and turned into a sports gymnasium. 
There was a Jewish cemetery. 


The Province of Mogilev 

Together with the province of Vitebsk, it was the first region 
with a large Jewish population to be annexed by Russia, later 
comprising the core of the *Pale of Settlement as one of the 
“western” provinces in which most of Russian Jewry was con- 
centrated. The province of Mogilev was one of the two prov- 
inces where the prohibition concerning the settlement of Jews 
in the villages, included in the “Jewish Constitution” of 1804, 
was fully applied (in 1823). In 1847, 87,739 Jews were registered 
in the communities of the province. By 1897 the number had 
risen to 203,947 (12.1% of the total population), 37.9% living in 
the towns, 38.9% in the townlets, and 23.06% in the villages. 
The large communities of the province included (in addi- 
tion to Mogilev): *Gomel (20,385 Jews), *Orsha (7,383 Jews), 
*Shklov (5,422 Jews), *Mstislavl (5,076 Jews), and *Rogachev 
(5,047 Jews). In 1897, 38.95% of the province's Jews earned 
their livelihood from commerce and 36.90% in crafts; 9,517 
Jews (4.7% of the total Jewish population) depended on agri- 
culture. There were about 70 small Jewish agricultural settle- 
ments in the province. Under the Soviet regime, most of the 
territory of the province was incorporated into the oblasts of 
Mogilev, Vitebsk, and Gomel. In 1926 there were 48,900 Jews 
in the oblast of Mogilev. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Belkind, in: Keneset Yisrael, 1 (1886), 
699-704; Dubnow, in: Pardes, 3 (1896), 94-100; Darin-Drabkin, 
in: Haaretz (Dec. 6, 1963); Mstislavskiy, in: Voskhod (Sept. 1-10, 
Oct. 1-16, Dec. 1-8, 1886); P.B. Axelrod, Perezhitoye i peredumanoye 


(1923), 33-67. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


MOGILEV-PODOLSKI, city in Vinnitsa district, Ukraine; 
in Poland until 1795; under czarist rule it was a district town 
of Podolia. Mogilev-Podolski was an important station on the 
commercial route between Moldavia and Ukraine. Jews are first 
mentioned in the town in 1713. In 1765 there were 957 Jews in 
Mogilev and the vicinity. The number had grown to 5,411 in 
1847, and by 1897 there were 12,344 (55.3% of the total popula- 
tion) Jews in the town itself. In 1808 H.Z. Stein and his father, 
David, transferred their Hebrew press from Slopkovicz to Mo- 
gilev and operated there until 1819, producing 24 books. Jews 
traded in farm products and lumber, exporting them through 
the Dniester river to the Odessa port. In October 1905 and in 
December 1919 the community suffered in the wave of po- 
groms. With the establishment of the Soviet regime, the Jew- 
ish communal organization and its institutions were liquidated. 
In 1926 the Jewish population had fallen to 9,622 (41.8% of the 
total) and to 8,703 (40% of the total population) by 1939. There 
were two Yiddish primary schools, and Jewish sections in the 
local law courts. Two Jewish kolkhozes operated near the city. 
The Germans occupied Mogilev-Podolski on July 19, 1941. They 
murdered about 1,000 Jews until the city was included in Ro- 
manian Transnistria, The Romanians created a ghetto, a Juden- 
rat, and a Jewish police. In December the ghetto numbered 
3,700 locals and 15,000 expelled from Bessarabia and Bucovina. 
By June 1942 some 1,200 had died of typhoid; to control the 
epidemic, the Romanians expelled thousands to other towns, 
but most perished. In 1946 there were 3,000 Jews in the town. 
According to the 1959 census, there were about 4,700 Jews in 
Mogilev (22.5% of the population). The last synagogue was 
closed down by the authorities in the mid-1960s. 
BIBLIOGRAPHy: Berman, in: Reshumot, 1 (1925), 411-3; Yaari, 
in: KS, 23 (1946/47), 309-27; Die Judenpogrome in Russland, 2 (1909), 
443-6; M. Carp, Cartea neagrd, 3 vols. (1946-48), index; PK Roman- 
yah (1969), 461-73. 
[Yehuda Slutsky / Shmuel Spector (2"4 ed.)] 


MOGULESKO, SIGMUND (Zelig; 1858-1914), Yiddish 
actor. As a boy he sang in a synagogue choir in Bessarabia. 
Discovered by Abraham Goldfaden, he became a successful 
comedian. In 1880 he led a company in Odessa and in 1881 
published a collection of verse, Kupleten Komishe un Humor- 
istishe. Arriving in New York in 1886, he sang in Offenbach’ 
Bluebeard, acted in Thomashefsky’s productions, and was in 
Jacob P. Adler’s presentation of Siberia (1892). He wrote the 
music for M.H. Hurwitz’ The Sacrifice and for Jacob Gordin’s 
only operetta, The Fair Miriam. 


MOHACSI, JENO (1886-1944), Hungarian author and trans- 
lator. Born in Mohacs, Mohacsi studied law and began his 
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writing career as a literary journalist. A man of great versatil- 
ity who wrote poetry and Hungarian and German prose, he 
was outstanding as a translator and was instrumental in gain- 
ing a world public for Hungarian literature. His best work was 
a literary biography of Imre Madach (1823-64), author of the 
dramatic poem Az ember tragédidja (“The Tragedy of Man”), 
of which Mohacsi also made a complete German transla- 
tion (19044). He translated such classics of Hungarian drama 
as Bank Ban, a historical play by Jozsef Katona (1791-1830), 
and Csongor és Tiinde, a fairy tale by Mihaly V6résmarty 
(1800-1855). His original works include Hegedti és koldusbot 
(“A Violin and a Beggar’s Staff” 1942); Madach (1935), a play- 
let; and Gemma, Dante Hitvese (“Gemma, Dante’s Wife?’ 1944). 
Mohacsi was secretary of the Judah Halevi Society for the dis- 
semination of Hebrew literature and wrote a book about the 
poet (1941). Together with many other Jewish journalists he 
was arrested by the Nazis in 1944 and scheduled for deporta- 
tion. His exemption certificate, signed by the regent of Hun- 
gary, Admiral Horthy, never reached him, and he died dur- 
ing transport. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Magyar Irodalmi Lexikon, 2 (1965), 259. 


[Baruch Yaron] 


MOHILEWER, SAMUEL (1824-1898), rabbi, early member 
of Hovevei Zion (*Hibbat Zion) in Russia, and a founder of 
religious Zionism. Born in Glebokie (now Glubokoye), Vilna 
district, the son of a rabbinical family, Mohilewer was or- 
dained a rabbi by the Volozhin yeshivah (1842) and took up 
the post of rabbi in his native city from 1848, in Szaki from 
1854, in Suwalki from 1860, and in Radom from 1868. In each 
place he was active in community affairs, especially during 
the Polish rebellion (1863), toward which he asked the Jews 
to maintain a neutral attitude. In his articles, which were pub- 
lished in Ha-Levanon, he stressed the need for cooperation 
with the maskilim for the welfare of the people and demanded 
that the rabbis “combine the Torah and wisdom as the time 
is appropriate.” In 1873 he participated in the St. Petersburg 
gathering of rabbis, and the leading moderate maskilim and 
tried to bring the two sides closer together. He was attracted 
to the idea of settling Erez Israel even before the 1881 pogroms, 
but immediately after they took place he went to Brody and 
Lvov in order to encourage the masses of refugees who fled 
Russia and to influence the philanthropists and workers who 
came to their aid to divert the stream of migration to Erez 
Israel. Afterward, together with two other rabbis, he appealed 
to the Russian rabbis to found an organization for aliyah to 
Erez Israel and to settle there. Even after many rabbis with- 
drew their support of Hibbat Zion because the movement 
was headed by maskilim and “students,” Mohilewer remained 
faithful to the concept and supported the efforts of L. *Pinsker 
and MLL. *Lilienblum to organize the various Hovevei Zion 
into one organization. 

Mohilewer was among those who influenced Edmond de 
*Rothschild to extend aid to the first settlements in Erez Israel 
and induced him to establish a settlement for Jewish farmers 
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coming from Russia (*Ekron). He then influenced Jews in 
Bialystok and its surroundings to settle in *Petah Tikvah. In 
1883 he was chosen as rabbi of Bialystok under an agreement 
with the members of the community that he be allowed to de- 
vote himself to his public activities several months a year. Mo- 
hilewer was the honorary president of the *Kattowitz Confer- 
ence of Hovevei Zion (1884). His speech at the closing session 
of the conference on the “Dry Bones” (Ezek. 37) served as a 
foundation for the sermons of the preachers of Hibbat Zion 
and of Zionism for the following years. In 1888 he joined LE. 
*Spektor, M. *Eliasberg, and others who allowed the farmers 
to work the fields during the shemittah year in the Jewish set- 
tlements in Erez Israel. He chaired the Hovevei Zion confer- 
ences in Druskininkai (1887) and in Vilna (1889) and struggled 
for the influence of the Orthodox circles in the movement. 
Through his influence a board of rabbis was chosen to ensure 
that the settlement work in Erez Israel was carried out in a 
traditional Jewish spirit. 

In 1890 Mohilewer was among the first speakers at the 
Odessa founding assembly of The Society in Support of Jew- 
ish Farmers and Artisans in Syria and Palestine (the official 
name of the Odessa Committee of Hovevei Zion). After the 
meeting he headed a Hovevei Zion group on a tour of Erez 
Israel and, upon his return, published his open letter titled 
“The Purpose of My Trip to the Holy Land,’ in which he called 
upon Hovevei Zion “to work physically and financially for the 
sake of Erez Israel.” At a gathering of Hovevei Zion in Drus- 
kininkai (1893), it was decided, at Mohilewer’s initiative, to 
establish a Spiritual Center (Merkaz Ruhani - *Mizrachi) for 
the movement to direct public relations activities and explain 
ideas connected with the settlement of Erez Israel. It was also 
decided to plant a citron orchard on land adjoining Haderah 
and to name it Gan Shemuel, in honor of Mohilewer’s 70 
birthday. Mohilewer and his close associates continued in their 
propaganda work, especially among the Orthodox Jews, and 
the Mizrachi became the foundation for the development of 
the religious Zionist movement, which four years after Mo- 
hilewer’s death became a faction in the Zionist Organization 
(assuming officially the name Mizrachi). 

Mohilewer joined the World Zionist Organization when 
it was founded by *Herzl, but because of his physical weakness 
he was not able to participate in the First Congress in 1897. His 
letter was read to the delegates, however, and created a great 
impression upon them. He was chosen as one of the four lead- 
ers who were charged with directing the work of the Zionist 
Movement in Russia and as the head of its “spiritual center” 
which disseminated directives to the members in their work. 
In his last letter before his death, Mohilewer called upon the 
Jews of Russia to support the *Jewish Colonial Trust. The ba- 
sic goals in his public relations work were the attainment of 
a deep attachment to the commandment to settle Erez Israel, 
“which is the foundation of the existence of our people”; and 
tolerance toward the maskilim as a prerequisite to the unity 
of the Jewish people, which was necessary for the rebuilding 
of the Jewish homeland. 
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Mohilewer wrote many short works, including responsa, 
talmudic and rabbinical novellae, homilies, and scholarly 
works. Most of these writings were lost in the Bialystok po- 
grom (1906). Some of those that survived were published un- 
der the name Hikrei Halakhah u-Sheelot u-Teshuvot (1944). 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


His grandson, JOSEF MOHILEWER (1872-1943), was a 
Zionist leader and educator in Russia and Erez Israel. Born 
in Radom, Poland, he received a traditional Jewish education 
from his grandfather. He was active in various Zionist groups, 
and from 1902 was a government-appointed rabbi in Bialy- 
stok. Mohilewer was active in the fields of Jewish education 
and community affairs in Odessa. In 1920 he moved to Pal- 
estine, where he became deputy headmaster of the Jerusalem 
Teachers’ Seminary and, from 1923, headmaster of the Hebrew 
High School in Jerusalem. He published articles in the Rus- 


sian, German, and Hebrew press. 
[Abraham Aharoni] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Sokolow, Hibbath Zion (Eng., 1935), index; 
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Steinman, Sefer Meah Shanah (1938), 365-86; Tidhar, 1 (1947), 291-2; 
A. Hertzberg, Zionist Idea (1960), 398-404; L. Jung (ed.), Men of the 
Spirit (1964), 415-35. 


MOHOLY-NAGY, LASZLO (1895-1946), painter, sculptor, 
graphic designer, photographer, filmmaker, educator. Born 
in Bacs-Borsod, Hungary, Moholy-Nagy studied law at the 
University of Budapest, a field in which he received his de- 
gree after his military service in World War 1. Afterwards, he 
became active in Budapest artistic circles, starting an artists’ 
group and founding a literary magazine. He fled the city’s po- 
litical unrest in 1919 for Vienna. After traveling to Berlin the 
following year, Moholy-Nagy made the acquaintance of such 
Dada practitioners as Kurt Schwitters, Hannah Hoech, and 
Raoul Hausmann. As early as 1919, he was influenced by the 
ideas of the Russian artists Kasimir Malevich and El *Lissitsky 
and brought their work to the attention of the European, and 
especially German, art worlds. While in Berlin in 1921, both 
Moholy-Nagy and Man *Ray produced Dada-influenced Ray- 
ographs and photograms by placing objects, including gears 
and machine components, on light sensitive paper, thereby 
creating complex compositions in which the objects’ silhou- 
ettes created bright spots on a dark surface. Moholy-Nagy 
elicited a variety of different gradations of light-suffused ab- 
stract shapes by arraying transparent or translucent objects, 
like glass, veils, and nets, on the photographic paper. Moholy- 
Nagy believed, as did many other artists of the opening de- 
cades of the 20" century, that an art of universal geometric 
shapes and forms possessed the capability to order and revo- 
lutionize society. 
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In the 1920s, Moholy-Nagy wrote for several influential 
art periodicals and edited with Ludwig Kassak a book of po- 
etry and essays on art. The artist met El Lissitsky in 1921 and 
emerged as an important figure in the promulgation of Con- 
structivism, a non-objective art movement based on geomet- 
rical forms associated with the work of Lissitsky, Naum Gabo, 
Antoine Pevsner, and Aleksandr Rodchenko, among others. 
Moholy-Nagy had his first show in 1922 at Der Sturm gallery, 
Berlin, and took part in the Congress of Constructivists and 
Dadaists. In 1923, he joined the famous Bauhaus school and for 
five years conducted the preliminary course together with Jo- 
seph Albers. During this period, Moholy-Nagy involved him- 
self in book and stage design. He later became Walter Gropius’ 
assistant. While teaching at the Bauhaus, Moholy-Nagy made 
the acquaintance of a number of seminal figures in the German 
art community, including Herbert Bayer, Marcel Breuer, Lyonel 
Feininger, Wassily Kandinsky, and Paul Klee. In 1924-25, Gro- 
pius and Moholy-Nagy edited and designed a 14-volume set 
of books. The eighth volume, Moholy-Nagy’s Malerei, Fotog- 
raphie, Film (Painting, Photography, and Film) of 1925 posited 
that the camera functioned as an instrument whose powers en- 
hanced that of the human eye. The book included photographs 
and photograms by Moholy-Nagy and others, scientific imag- 
ery, and novel photographic techniques, including multiple ex- 
posures and photomontages. In 1928, Moholy-Nagy resigned 
from his position at the Bauhaus and settled in Berlin, where 
he remained active in numerous artistic fields, notably film, 
theater, and photography. In 1929, he published Von Material 
zu Architektur (translated as The New Vision: From Material to 
Architecture), which further codified his conception of the idea 
and practice of art-making within the context of Constructiv- 
ist principles. In 1934 he went to Amsterdam, but with the rise 
of the Nazi threat he traveled the following year to England. 
Between 1935 and 1937, Moholy-Nagy worked in London as a 
designer and filmmaker. He finally settled in Chicago in 1937, 
where he founded the New Bauhaus. However, the Chicago 
school shut its doors within one year because of financial prob- 
lems and amidst objections to Moholy-Nagy’s utopian and col- 
lectivist ideals. In 1939, Moholy-Nagy and other former faculty 
re-organized the institution as the Chicago School of Design, 
renamed the Institute of Design in 1944. The artist’s work con- 
tinued to blossom in technique with his interest in the prop- 
erties of Plexiglass, a durable resin available starting in 1937, 
which he molded, painted, and incised. In 1941, Moholy-Nagy 
became a member of the American Abstract Artists group. He 
attained American citizenship in 1944. Despite his interna- 
tional reputation in Europe, his first solo show was organized 
in the United States by the Modern Art Society of Cincinnati 
only in 1946, a year after his death from leukemia. 

Moholy-Nagy’s work is owned by private collectors and 
by numerous museums, including the Bauhaus-Archiv Mu- 
seum of Design, Berlin; the Guggenheim Museum; the J. Paul 
Getty Museum; the Kunstmuseum, Basel; the Museum of 
Modern Art; the National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.c.; 
and the Tate Gallery. 
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[Nancy Buchwald (24 ed.)] 


MOHR, ABRAHAM MENAHEM MENDEL (1815-1868), 
Hebrew scholar. Born in Lemberg, he was a maskil who wrote 
in Hebrew and Yiddish. His fecund literary work commenced 
in 1834 when he published Magen ha-Hokhmah, in which he 
defended science and philosophy. Together with N.I. Fisch- 
mann, Jacob Bodek, and Jacob Mentsch, he issued the two vol- 
ume Ha-Roeh u-Mevakker Sifrei Mehaberei Zemannenu (1837, 
1839), in which famous scholars were harshly criticized. The 
book aroused the anger of his contemporaries. His publication 
Yerushalayim, which appeared for three issues (1844-45), was 
more moderate. In 1848-49 he published a Yiddish newspaper, 
Tsaytung, which at the time was the only Yiddish newspaper in 
the world. Mohr wrote about the Rothschilds (Tiferet Yisrael, 
1843), Columbus (1846), and Napoleon 111 (Hut ha-Meshul- 
lash, 1853). His works also included Mevasseret Ziyyon, (1847), 
a geography of Palestine and its Jewish inhabitants, and his 
Purim parodies Kol Bo le-Purim (1855) and Shulhan Arukh 
Even ha-Shetiyyah (1861). He published editions of Mikveh 
Yisrael by Manasseh Ben Israel (1847) and La-Yesharim Te- 
hillah by M.H. Luzzatto (1859). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zeitlin, Bibliotheca, 242-4; Kressel, Lek- 


sikon, 2 (1967), 320-2. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


MOHR (Mohar), MEIR (1888-1967), Hebrew writer. Born 
in Rozwadow, Galicia, Mohr left for the U.S. in 1908, where 
be worked as a tailor and a part-time teacher. After returning 
to Galicia he taught in Jaslo. Recruited for the Austrian army 
during World War 1, in which he served until 1918, Mohr af- 
terward taught in Tarnow and in various German cities, in- 
cluding Berlin (from 1923). From 1939, when he left Berlin for 
Palestine, he taught Hebrew to children and to adults. 

Mohr’s publication, under the pen name R. Simlai, of 
light, humorous verse in G. Rosenzweig’s Ha-Devorah (1912) 
was followed by poems, articles, and essays in the majority of 
Hebrew newspapers and literary periodicals of this period. 
In his later years, he regularly published articles and poems 
in Ha-Poel ha-Za’ir. His books are Ayin be-Ayin (1950), a se- 
lection of his poetry, and Heret Enosh (1959), a selection of 
his essays on poetry and prose. Mohr translated exclusively 
into Hebrew. 

His son, JEHIEL MAR (MOHAR; 1921-1969), also a He- 
brew poet, was born in Tarnow, and went to Erez Israel in 1937. 
He was a founding member of kibbutz Dovrat. Mar published 
five volumes of poetry, of which the first, Mi-Lev va-Nof, ap- 
peared in 1951. His verse aimed at a simple conversational 
idiom often achieved by irony. One of Israel's most skillful 
writers of lyrics for popular songs, he published these lyrics 
under the name Mohar. 
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[Getzel Kressel] 


MOINESTI (Rom. Moinesti), town in Moldavia, E. central 
Romania. Tombstones from 1740 and 1748 prove the existence 
of a Jewish settlement predating the foundation of the town 
(1781) and dating back to the discovery of oil in the vicinity. 
There were 42 Jewish taxpayers in 1820, 500 families in 1885, 
and 2,398 individuals in 1899 (50.6% of the total population). 
The community was organized in 1885 and had five prayer 
houses, a ritual bath, and a primary school for boys (founded 
in 1893) as well as one for girls (1900). The locality played a 
prominent role in the history of the colonization of Erez Israel. 
Jews from Moinesti were the founders of Rosh *Pinnah. In 
1881 a group of 50 families was organized which sent David 
*Schub as a delegate to Erez Israel. He purchased the plots of 
land where 22 families settled in the summer of 1882, together 
with several families from other Moldavian cities. The Moin- 
esti Jews addressed a call to all the Romanian Jews; the pre- 
Zionist movement Yishuv Erez Israel was subsequently estab- 
lished. Between the two world wars the number of the Jews 
decreased to 1,761 (26.6% of the total). After emancipation 
(1919), there were Jewish members on the municipal coun- 
cil and in 1930 Moinesti even elected a Jew as deputy mayor. 
Tristan *Tzara (Sami Rosenstein), a founder of the Dadaist 
movement, was born in Moinesti. 

In World War 11 the Jews of Moinesti were expelled to 
Botosani. About 80 families returned after the war. The Jew- 
ish population numbered 480 in 1947, 400 in 1950, and about 
15 families in 1969. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: PK Romanyah, 177-9; E. Schwarzfeld, Im- 
popularea, reimpopularea si intemeierea tirgurilor si tirgusoarelor in 
Moldova (1914), 40, 44, 85; I. Klausner, Hibbat Ziyyon be-Ruman- 


yah (1958). 
[Theodor Lavi] 


MOISE, ABRAHAM (c. 1736-1809), progenitor of the Moise 
family of South Carolina. Born in Strasbourg in Alsace, France, 
Moise immigrated to the West Indies and was living at Cape 
Francois, Santo Domingo, when a black slave insurrection 
broke out in 1791. He and his family were forced to flee and 
made their way to Charleston, South Carolina, reputedly leav- 
ing their wealth behind. Aged 56, he started anew as a small 
shopkeeper and later became a vendue master (auctioneer). 
His descendants achieved distinction in various fields. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Moise, The Moise Family of South Caro- 


lina, (1961). 
[Thomas J. Tobias] 


MOISE, PENINA (1797-1880), U.S. poet, hymnist, and 
teacher; daughter of Abraham *Moise. Penina Moise left 
school at the age of 12 - when her father died - to help sup- 
port her large family, which had been left without means, by 
doing needlework. On her own, she continued to study and 
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read avidly, showing a literary talent at an early age and be- 
coming a prolific writer of verse. She frequently contributed 
poems to the Charleston Courier which were on a variety of 
subjects, many on current events. She also wrote for the lead- 
ing papers and periodicals of her day. In 1833 she published 
a small volume of her poems, Fancy’s Sketch Book. She was 
admired by Charleston’s antebellum writers. A devout Jew, 
she was superintendent of Beth Elohim Congregation’s Sun- 
day school and was the author of the first American Jewish 
hymnal. When the congregation installed the first American 
synagogue organ in 1841, she composed hymns for the organ 
service. A book of her hymns was published by Beth Elohim; 
later editions were used by other Reform temples. Many are 
still found in the Union Hymnal of the Union of American He- 
brew Congregations. They are notable for a spirit of submis- 
sion to the will of God. In her sixties Penina Moise gradually 
became blind, but, with rare courage, she continued to write, 
using her niece as an amanuensis. She was widely known as 
Charleston's “blind poetess.” Reduced to poverty after the Civil 
War, she, her sister, and niece eked out a modest living with a 
small private girls’ school, in which she gave oral instruction 
by drawing on her remarkable memory. Her warmth and sym- 
pathy made her a favorite confidante of youth. Her hymns and 
poetry were published, as Secular and Religious Works (1911). 
She never married. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B.A. Elzas, Jews of South Carolina (1905), 
181-4; S.A. Dinkins, in: American Jews’ Annual, 5646 (1885/86), ch. 


5. 
[Thomas J. Tobias] 


MOISE, THEODORE SYDNEY (1808-1883), U.S. painter; 
grandson of Abraham *Moise. Born in Charleston, South Car- 
olina, he received instruction in painting from his aunt, Penina 
*Moise, a part-time artist. Nothing is known about his fur- 
ther education. In 1835, Moise opened a studio in Charleston, 
advertising his services as a portrait painter, animal painter, 
picture restorer, and ornamental draftsman. Moise moved to 
New Orleans in 1842-43, where he gained a reputation as an 
accomplished portrait painter and maintained a studio from 
1850 until his death. Members of his studio included Ben- 
jamin Franklin Reinhart, Paul Poincy, and the portrait and 
genre painter Trevor Thomas Fowler. During and after 1842, 
Moise traveled with Fowler in the pre-Civil War and then 
Reconstruction South. Fowler sometimes collaborated with 
Moise in the execution of portraits of members of wealthy 
Southerners. So closely did Moise and Fowler work that art 
historians find it impossible in some instances to differenti- 
ate Moise’s work from that of Fowler’s. Moise’s subjects often 
included wealthy landowners, their families, servants, horses, 
and dogs. The latter images might have been commissioned 
on the strength of Moise’s reputation as a portrait painter and 
as a master of making expressive likenesses of horses. Moise’s 
portraits demonstrate a Neoclassical style which shares char- 
acteristics of the work of the French 18 century artists Jean- 
Auguste-Dominique Ingres and Jacques-Louis David, as well 
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as the American 19" century painter Rembrandt Peale. John 
Freeland commissioned the artist to paint a portrait of the 
senator and orator Henry Clay the year of Moise’s arrival in 
New Orleans. Moise’s painting of General Jackson on horse- 
back (1815, City Hall, New Orleans) took a $1,000 prize for its 
accurate likeness of the general. When the portrait was cleaned 
in 1844, the signature “Amans and Moise” was revealed; his- 
torians speculate that Moise painted the horse, while Amans 
depicted General Jackson. Other portraits by Moise include 
Mordecai Cohen and Governor Herbert (State Library, New 
Orleans). The Court House of New Orleans contains many 
portraits of judges by Moise, as well as Life on the Metairie, 
which he completed in collaboration with Victor Pierson. De- 
picting portraits of 44 distinguished citizens of New Orleans 
at the last meeting of the old Metairie Race Track, this paint- 
ing won Grand State-Fair First Prize in 1868 for best historical 
painting. The New Orleans Court House also houses a massive 
painting by Moise which depicts portraits of 64 members of 
the Volunteer Fire Brigade marching in the city’s Canal Street. 
Moise attained the rank of major in the Confederate Army. 
He participated in the defense of the lower Mississippi during 
the Civil War by helping to deploy floating fire rafts to repel 
the Federal fleet. Works by Moise are owned by private collec- 
tors, as well as by the Filson Historical Society in Louisville, 
Kentucky, the Louisiana State Museum, the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, the Ogden Museum of Southern Art, and the S.J. 
Schwartz Historical Collection in Maison Blanche, Louisiana, 
among other museums and public buildings. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Moise, The Moise Family of South Caro- 
lina and Their Descendants (1961); C. Roth, (ed.), Jewish Art: An II- 
lustrated History (rev. ed. by Bezalel Narkiss, 1971); P.B. Schmit (ed.), 
Encyclopaedia of New Orleans Artists, 1718-1918 (1987). 


[Nancy Buchwald (2"4 ed.)] 


MOISEIWITSCH, BENNO (1890-1963), pianist. Born in 
Odessa, Moiseiwitsch won the Anton Rubinstein Prize at the 
Odessa Academy at the age of nine, and later studied with 
Theodor Leschetizky in Vienna. He was regarded by many as 
the finest Chopin interpreter of his time. His London debut 
took place in 1909. He settled in England during World War 1 
and thereafter played frequently in Britain and on concert 
tours abroad. His repertoire was extremely wide, but in his 
later years he tended to confine his programs to the standard 
favorites. His daughter, TANYA MOISEIWITSCH (1914-2003), 
became a theatrical designer. She designed 50 productions 
in Dublin, and from 1940 worked in London, Stratford, and 
Edinburgh. She also designed productions at Stratford, On- 
tario, at the New York Metropolitan Opera, the Habimah, Tel 
Aviv, etc. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Moiseiwitsch, Moiseiwitsch (Eng., 1965); 
R. Newqvist, Showcase (1966), 277-86 (on Tanya). 


[Dora Leah Sowden] 


MOISSAN, HENRI (1852-1907), French inorganic chem- 
ist and Nobel Prize winner. Moissan was born in Paris of a 
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non-Jewish father and a Jewish mother. He joined the Ecole 
Supérieure de Pharmacie, where in 1886 he became profes- 
sor of toxicology and in 1899 professor of inorganic chem- 
istry. From 1900 he was professor of inorganic chemistry at 
the Sorbonne. Moissan’s main work was on metal oxides and 
inorganic and organic fluorine compounds. He developed a 
laboratory electric furnace which he used to make artificial 
(black) diamonds. He was awarded the Nobel Prize for chem- 
istry in 1906 for his investigation and isolation of the element 
fluorine, and for the adoption in the service of science of the 
electric furnace called after him. 

Moissan published his work in scientific journals and in 
his books, Le Four Electrique (1897) and Le Fluor et ses com- 
posés (1900); he also wrote an inorganic chemistry textbook 
in five volumes, Traité de chimie minérale (1904-06). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W.R., in: Proceedings of the Royal Society, 
A8o suppl. (1908), xxx-xxxvii; Ramsey, in: Journal of the Chemical 
Society, 101 (1912), 477-88; Lebeau, in: Bulletin de la Société Chimique 
de France (1935), 135-8; T.N. Levitan, Laureates: Jewish Winners of the 
Nobel Prize (1960), 30-33. 


{Samuel Aaron Miller] 


MOISSIS, ASHER (1899-1975), Greek author, translator, and 
Jewish communal leader. Born in Trikkala, Moissis became a 
lawyer but soon began to take an active part in Jewish commu- 
nal and Zionist affairs. In 1917 he founded the Zionist monthly 
Israel which he edited for the two years of its existence. In the 
early 1930s he began to publish books on Jewish subjects, par- 
ticularly concerned with Greco-Jewish relations through the 
ages. Before World War 11 he wrote Dheka pende imere ana 
tin Evraikyin Palestinin (“Fifteen Days Across Jewish Pales- 
tine,’ 1933), Isaghoyi is to Oikoyeniakon Dhikyeon ton en Elldi 
Israiliton (“Introductory Study of the Civil Laws of the Jewish 
Family in Greece,” 1934), and a translation of the Autoeman- 
cipation of J.L. *Pinsker (1933). He was president of the Jew- 
ish National Fund (1930-38), of the Salonika Jewish commu- 
nity (1934-36), and of the Greek Zionist Federation (1936-38). 
Following the liberation of Greece, Moissis resumed his com- 
munal and literary activities. He was president of the Central 
Council of Jewish Communities in Greece (1944-49) and, from 
1948, honorary consul of Israel in Athens. He translated parts 
of the diaries of Theodor Herzl (1952) and the History of Mod- 
ern Hebrew Literature by Joseph Klausner (1968). His postwar 
books include I Filia Ellinon kye Evreon ana tous Eonas (“The 
Friendship of Jews and Greeks Through the Centuries,” 1953), 
Ellenoioudhaikye Melete (“Helleno-Judaic Studies,” 1958), and 
Pion “Ellinismon” Katepolemisan i Makkavei (“The Hellenism 
that the Maccabees Fought,” 1962). After the Six-Day War of 
1967, he wrote Istoria kye Thrili yiro apo to Tikhos ton Dhakrion 
(“History and Legend Concerning the Wailing Wall, 1968), 
which was translated into Italian and English, the latter by Rae 
Dalven. Moissis also translated into Greek verse the Haggadah 
(1970). Moissis was probably the most committed and prolific 
Jewish writer in modern Greece. 

[Rachel Dalven] 
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°MOJECKI, PRZECLAW (second half of 16” and early 17 
century), Polish Catholic priest and antisemitic author. His 
principle work, O zydowskich okrucienstwach, mordach y za- 
bobonach (“The Cruelty, Murders, and Superstitions of the 
Jews”), was the first outright attack on the Jews and Judaism 
in Polish political writings. The pamphlet, which first appeared 
in Cracow in 1589 and was later printed in 1598 (Cracow) and 
in 1636 (Lvov), was dedicated to Prince Janusz Ostrogski - a 
newly converted Catholic - in the hope of convincing him to 
support the expulsion of the Jews from Poland. The author 
gives 25 stories of *blood libels from various countries and 
nine from Poland. Mojecki complains that Jewish trade finally 
results in the depletion of the country’s resources in waste and 
corruption because of the encouragement of luxury, and that 
the Jews are not under the jurisdiction of the authorities of the 
towns in which they live. Moreover, Mojecki is of the opin- 
ion that the Jews are traitors to Poland and spy for the Turks, 
the Tatars, and the rulers of Moscow. The author attempts to 
convince his readers that God rewards those who persecute 
and expel the Jews and commends the measures adopted by 
the kingdoms of France, Spain, and Germany toward the Jews. 
This work, which was influenced by German and Italian anti- 
semitic literature, was influential in the propagation of antise- 
mitic ideas in Polish literature of the 17" century. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Bartoszewicz, Antysemityzm w literaturze 
polskiej xv-xvil w. (1914), 40-50; S. Dubnow, Divrei Yemei Am Olam, 


6 (1958°), 161-2. 
[Arthur Cygielman] 


MOKADY, MOSHE (1902-1975), Israeli painter. Born Moshe 
Brandshtat in Tarnow, Galizca, Mokady was sent to study at 
a high school in Zurich during World War 1. Among other 
things he studied music and painting there. In 1920 the family 
decided to immigrate to Erez Israel in spite of their comfort- 
able life. The family built a home in Haifa. Subsequently Mo- 
kady lived in many places in Israel and also abroad for short 
periods. In the 1950s he was one of the founders of the Ein 
Hod artists’ village and later he moved there. In those years he 
was chosen to represent Israel in the Venice Biennale (1952) 
and the Sao Paulo Biennale (1955). 

Mokady’s artistic style was characterized by his individu- 
alistic approach and variety. The connection between his pri- 
vate life and his art was clear and can be identified through the 
style of the paintings. In the beginning his style was a mixture 
of Cubism and Naive art. His penchant for painting portraits 
began then (Sitting Boy — Portrait of Daniel Sharshavsky, 1925, 
Israel Museum, Jerusalem). When Mokady dealt with the lo- 
cal landscape, he would describe figures in it. 

His style changed after his Paris period. His meeting with 
the Jewish artists who lived there like *Chagall and *Soutine di- 
rected him toward the Expressionist style and his colors became 
darker and melancholic. The monochromatic painting that was 
one of his typical styles began to appear during this period. 

At the end of the 1940s Mokady reached the abstract 
style. His interest in the music world and his awareness of 
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the New York Abstract lay in the background of his return to 
this art style. Mokady’s abstract paintings show a clear influ- 
ence of Israel's landscapes. The paintings were assembled from 
stains of color placed near the middle of the canvas. Many ab- 
stracts were done monochromatically and some were color- 
ful and full of light. 

After the death of his elder son, Raphi, in the Six-Day 
War, Mokady’s paintings became darker and the black and 
white contrast returned again and again. 

A significant part of Mokady’s artistic corpus belongs to 
his stage design. He worked for most of the theaters operating 
in Israel, and was in great demand. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Shen-Dar, Mokady Moshe 1902-1975 (1986); 
Y. Fisher and I. Hadar, Moshe Mokady (1999). 


[Ronit Steinberg (2"¢ ed.)] 


MOLADAH (Heb. 1771), city in the Negev of Judah, de- 
scribed in Joshua 19:2 and 1 Chronicles 4:28 as a town of the 
tribe of Simeon, and in Joshua 15:26 as a town of the tribe of 
Judah in the Negev, near Beer-Sheba. It is among the cities 
listed in Nehemiah 11:26, apparently settlements which en- 
dured through the Babylonian Exile. The commonly proposed 
identification with the Malatha of Josephus (Ant., 18:147) and 
the Malaatha of Eusebius (Onom. 14:3; 88:4; 108:3) is baseless. 
Khirbat al-Watan, approximately 8 mi. (13 km.) east of Beer- 
sheba, has been suggested as a possible identification. Pottery 
found on the site dates from the Iron Age. The Arabic name 
may be a translation of the Hebrew (both Ar. waten and Heb. 
moladah; “birthplace”). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abel, Geog, 2 (1938), 391-2; EM, S.V. (incl. 
bibl.); Press, Erez, s.v.; Avi- Yonah, Geog, index. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


MOLCHO, DAVID EFFENDI ISAAC PASHA (1839-1909), 
vice admiral of the Ottoman navy. Born in *Salonika, he was 
descended from an established family of Salonika rabbis. Mol- 
cho entered the College of Military Medicine and, upon grad- 
uation, joined the Turkish armed forces as a surgeon. He was 
promoted to lieutenant colonel in 1877 and was later appointed 
inspector general of the health services. He was appointed a 
vice admiral in 1902. He served also as the chief translator of 
the Divan-i Humayun and as the head of the communal coun- 
cil of the Jewish community of *Istanbul in the years 1892 and 
1905. Previously, in 1883, 1885, and 1890, he had been a mem- 
ber in this institution. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Levy, in: M. Rozen (ed.), Yemei ha-Sa- 
har (1996), 259-61. 
[Leah Bornstein-Makovetsky (24 ed.)] 


MOLCHO, SOLOMON (c. 1500-1532), kabbalist and pseudo- 
messiah. Born in Lisbon of Marrano parents, he was originally 
called Diogo Pires. Though details on his early life are scarce, it 
is clear that he received a secular education and, at the age of 
21, was appointed secretary to the king’s council and recorder 
at the court of appeals. It is probable that Molcho secretly 
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studied the Kabbalah. On meeting David *Reuveni after the 
latter’s arrival in Portugal in 1525, he asked to be circumcised. 
Reuveni dissuaded him but, undeterred, Molcho circumcised 
himself and took a Hebrew name. While the symbolic mean- 
ing of the name is obscure, some scholarly opinion takes it 
as referring to Molchos spiritual kinship with Reuveni (the 
name Molcho deriving from the Hebrew melekh = “king”). 
Reuveni suggested to Molcho that he flee, while he himself 
was forced to leave Portugal because of the suspicion that he 
had had a part in Molcho’s conversion. The details of Molcho’s 
flight are uncertain. Reuveni later claimed that he had sent 
him on a mysterious diplomatic mission to *Turkey; Mol- 
cho himself stated that a divine command had directed his 
departure. His destination is also somewhat obscure. There 
are those who claim that he spent some time in Italy, *Jeru- 
salem, *Safed, *Damascus, and even Constantinople. All au- 
thorities agree, however, that he settled for a period in *Sa- 
lonika where he studied Kabbalah in the bet ha-midrash of 
Joseph *Taitazak. There he probably met R. Joseph b. Ephraim 
*Caro, whose writings reflect his admiration for Molcho. 
In Salonika Molcho gathered disciples and students who 
prevailed upon him to publish a collection of his sermons 
which are filled with expectation of coming redemption, 
Derashot (Salonika, 1529). In later editions the work is entitled 
Sefer ha-Mefoar. In the sack of Rome in 1527 he saw the signs 
of the coming redemption, and returned to Italy in 1529 and 
began to preach about it in Ancona. His sermons attracted 
many people, including Christians. The accusations of an in- 
former that he was a Marrano who had reverted to Judaism 
caused him to flee to Pesaro and eventually to Rome. By then 
Molcho had become convinced that he was indeed the Mes- 
siah. In fulfillment of the talmudic legend (Sanh. 98a) that 
recounted the suffering of the Messiah, Molcho, dressed as a 
beggar, sat for 30 days, tasting no meat or wine, among the 
sick and the infirm on a bridge over the Tiber by the pope’s 
palace. 

Molcho succeeded in gaining the confidence of Pope 
*Clement vi, who granted him protection (1530). His stand- 
ing was further strengthened when his prophecies of a flood 
in Rome (1530) and an earthquake in Portugal (January 1531) 
came true. He preached widely and was successful in prevent- 
ing the spread of the Inquisition to Portugal. He left Rome for 
Venice at the end of 1530 for an unsuccessful meeting with 
Reuveni. Attempting to mediate in a dispute between Jacob 
*Mantino, the pope’s physician, and Elijah Halfon, kabbalist 
and physician, Molcho succeeded only in arousing the enmity 
of Mantino. Molcho fled to Rome and a friendlier atmosphere, 
but Mantino, seeing danger in Molchos activities, followed 
him and intrigued against him. Molcho was accused by an 
inquisitional court of judaizing and was condemned to be 
burned at the stake. He was saved by the personal interven- 
tion of the pope, and another man was burned in his place. 
In 1532 Molcho left for northern Italy, where he again met 
with Reuveni. Together they went on a mission to Emperor 
Charles v who was then at Regensburg. Although the nature 
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of their mission to Charles is somewhat speculative, R. *Joseph 
(Joselmann) of Rosheim records in his memoirs that Mol- 
cho came in order to rouse the emperor to call upon the Jews 
to fight against the Turks. However, Charles brought Mol- 
cho to Mantua, where he was tried and burned at the stake 
in late 1532 after refusing to recant and convert to Christian- 
ity. Many Jews and Marranos in Italy, however, did not ac- 
cept that Molcho had died, but believed that he had been 
saved once more. 

The influence of Molcho was considerable both during 
his lifetime and after his death. R. Joseph of Orly took note 
of Molcho in his messianic prophecies. Already in 1531 an 
important messianic movement had spread under his in- 
fluence and had reached Poland. Some of his belongings 
were saved by the Jews of Prague and displayed long after his 
death; his influence on Shabbateanism (see *Shabbetai Zevi) 
was not insignificant. In addition to his Sefer ha-Mefoar, 
Molcho left a number of letters incorporated by R. Joseph 
ha-Kohen in his historical writings and in Hayyat Kaneh ed- 
ited by Abraham Rothenberg in 1648, and some poetry. His 
life and that of Reuveni were the subject of much fictional 
writing, such as M. Brod’s Reuveni Fuerst der Juden (1925); 
E. Fleg’s Le Juif du pape (1925), and A.A. Kabak’s Shelomoh 
Molkho (1928-29). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.Z. Aescoly (ed.), Hayyat Kaneh (1938); 
idem, Sippur David ha-Re’uveni (1940), 27-64, 140-83; idem, Ha- 
Tenuot ha-Meshihiyyot be- Yisrael (1956), 266-78; 365-412; R.J.Z. 
Werblowsky, Joseph Caro: Lawyer and Mystic (1962), 97-99; Scholem, 
Shabbetai Zevi, index: R. Joseph Caro, Maggid Yesharim (Amsterdam, 
1644); A.H. Silver, A History of Messianic Speculation in Israel (1927), 
133-5, 147-50; D. Kaufmann, in REJ, 24 (1897), 121-7; Vogelstein- 
Rieger, 2 (1895), 53-58; S. Stern, Josel of Rosheim (1965), 133-7; J.-H. 
Greenstone, The Messiah Idea in Jewish History (1906), 195-202. 


[Joseph Shochetman] 


MOLDOVA (formerly Moldavia), independent democratic 
republic belonging to the crs, which proclaimed its inde- 
pendence in May 1990. In 1979 it had 80,100 Jews and in 
1989-65,800 (of whom 35,700 lived in Kishinev). Emigration 
in 1989 was 4,304 (3,702 from Kishinev). Immigration to Israel 
in 1990 amounted to 12,080 (7,578 from Kishinev); the corre- 
sponding figures the following year were 17,305 and 9,487.The 
estimated Jewish population at the end of 1991 was 28,500. 
The first Jewish organizations in Moldova included the 
Moldova-Israel Friendship Association (established in No- 
vember 1991), the Moldova-Israel Foreign Trade Association, 
and the Jewish Museum. The monthly Jewish newspaper Nash 
golos began appearing in March 1990. In June of that year the 
paper printed an interview with Prime Minister Mircea Druk, 
who stated that he had never concealed his revulsion for anti- 
semitism and stressed the need to normalize relations between 
Moldovans and Jews. The prime minister also came out in fa- 
vor of education in Hebrew for Jews in the republic. 
Moldovan Jews appeared to be concerned about their 
future. Not a single Jew was elected to the Supreme Soviet in 
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ARAMAIC 


son masculine and feminine plural of the perfect is PUP PUP 
(rarely + n). The imperfect ?1UPX is very often spelled 91077”. 
The imperfect frequently has forms that apparently are iden- 
tical to Hebrew pausal forms, e.g., 119° (= 7123? £ “they will 
be able”), apparently influenced by Mishnaic Hebrew. Very 
rarely are suffixed objective pronouns employed; instead we 
find 9 or “I (e.g., 17,70? “him”). The infinitive of the peal 
has sometimes the form 20? (obviously="u} +), as in Ancient 
Aramaic (above); in the pal the form is the same as in Syriac 
in apel = Syriac, but also without the prefixed m. The infinitive 
of all the conjugations in Christian Palestinian Aramaic has 
the prefix m- (always in the peal and the pael, and sometimes 
in the aphaél and the suffix u (except in the pe‘al)). 


Vocabulary. Besides borrowings from Greek and Latin, those 
from Hebrew, e.g., 129 (“to be about”; from mishnaic Hebrew) 
and from Syriac, e.g., Nan[Nx] (“he became angry”) should 
be mentioned. 


Samaritan Aramaic 

Spoken by Samaritans till about the tenth century c.z. (?), this 
dialect also did not develop a full vocalization system. The 
studies of Ben-Hayyim (who edited texts with transliteration, 
according to the Samaritan reading tradition), however, have 
made it possible to reconstruct a grammar of this dialect. 


Spelling. It is not very plene: final @ is indicated only by 7 
(never by X). 


Phonology. The original pronunciations of the different pha- 
ryngeals and laryngeals has nearly disappeared; they are there- 
fore constantly mixed up in writing or omitted altogether. 
"7’'D'9 '7'7’1 have (today) survived only with one pronunciation 
except for D, which appears as b when geminated and mainly 
as f elsewhere. The n appears assimilated only in “old” roots 
and forms (e.g., DX “he brought out” from the root j?D)), but 
not in “late” roots and forms. The short u has disappeared; the 
half vowel (¥1 81W), where it survives, appears as a full vowel. 
The old phonemes (6-i, é-i) have merged, and their qual- 
ity and quantity is conditioned by stress and syllable (open 
or closed), e.g., rabbon (“lord”), but rabbuni “my lord” The 
stress is penultimate. 


The Verb. Ben-Hayyim’s work does not yield enough mate- 
rial to establish beyond any doubt the “vocalization” of cer- 
tain basic verb forms (e.g., perfect first pers. sing., whether it 
is N2W;, as in Galilean Aramaic; N2U} as in biblical Aramaic; 
or n°?up? as in the Onkelos Aramaic). This dialect seems to 
have been influenced (after it died out as a spoken language?) 
very much by Hebrew. 


EASTERN ARAMAIC 


Eastern Aramaic dialects were spoken by Christians, Jews, and 
Mandeans (a religious sect in southern Iraq) in what today is 
mainly Iraq. Syriac however was also a literary language used 
outside this region. Eastern Aramaic dialects were apparently 
still spoken several hundred years after the Arab conquest. In 
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contrast to Western Aramaic, the differences between Eastern 
Aramaic and Official Aramaic are quite conspicuous. The main 
differences are (1) /- or n- served as the prefix of the third per- 
son imperfect; (2) -e for common Aramaic -ayya, as the end- 
ing of the masculine plural determinate (appears already in the 
Book of Ahikar); (3) the loss of the determinative force of -a; (4) 
the elimination of n bearing pronominal suffixes of the imper- 
fect (H.L. Ginsberg); (5) unaccented open syllables at the end 
of a word tend to disappear, e.g., 21>31; (6)the negation 1X? 
is very common (mainly before nouns); (7) the construction 
gatil (passive participle) + J- + the suffix pronoun is employed 
quite often to express the perfect, e.g., °? y"mW “I have heard” 
(see The Aramaic of the Driver Documents); (8) the indeter- 
minate active and passive participle may coalesce with an en- 
clitic pronoun of the first and second person singular and plu- 
ral (rare in Western Aramaic); (9) the word order seems to be 
much freer than in Western Aramaic; (10) the relative clauses 
are very conspicuous; (11) all Eastern Aramaic dialects abound 
in words borrowed from the Akkadian, the language spoken in 
that territory before the Arameans, and from the Persian, the 
language of the rulers of most of this area at that time. (Only 
the dialect of the Jews will be treated extensively here.) 


Syriac 

Syriac is comprised of two dialects: Western Syriac, current 
in Syria (as a literary vehicle only?), and Eastern Syriac. The 
main differences are: the Eastern Syriac vowels é, d, 6 = the 
Western Syriac vowels i, 6, i, 1 = h in Eastern Syriac, but h in 
Western Syriac. They use different (but very similar) scripts 
and different vocalization systems (which indicate semi-vow- 
els or the vowel zero (as 81W in Hebrew)). 

Since Syriac is the only Late Aramaic dialect to have a 
standardized vocalization (there are two systems, see above), 
its importance for Aramaic in general, and Eastern Aramaic 
in particular is very great. 


Spelling and Phonology. Long final vowels that disappeared in 
speech are in certain cases nearly always preserved in writing 
(é, d, 6), e.g., °27 pronounced 35 “my teacher” (also see verb 
below). Even the short u is spelled plene, while the short i is 
on the whole spelled defectively. 


Morphology. (1) Pronouns. Note the forms ,JIFIX PAIX ,FIN 
PDix (“you” in the masc., the fem., the sing. and, the plur.), 
all to be read at, etc. (without n). The possessive (and objec- 
tive) suffixes clearly distinguish between masculine and femi- 
nine, singular and plural except for the second person plural 
with the suffix of the singular (the spelling is different). (See 
following table.) 

(2) Verb. The verbal suffixes of Syriac are closer to earlier 
Aramaic than those of the sister dialects. 

Note: }1N?0? in Western Syriac. Final vowels in the third 
person plural could be preserved by adding n. The final n stays 
in the imperfect (dropped in Babylonian Aramaic). The infini- 
tive of all the conjugations in Syriac have the prefix m - and, 
except in the peal, also the suffix u. 
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1990. A law was passed making knowledge of the Moldovian 
language mandatory: this created difficulties for the basically 
Russian-speaking Moldovan Jews. Intensive Jewish emigra- 
tion was renewed in mid-1992 in the wake of fighting in Trans- 
nistria. Both the Joint Distribution Committee and the Jew- 
ish Agency began operating in Kishinev. Direct flights from 
Moldova to Israel started in January 1992. 

At the end of 1993 there were an estimated 15,000 Jews 
in the Republic of Moldova, and by 2000 their number had 
dropped to 5,200. In an effort to revive Jewish life, a Chabad- 
run synagogue opened its doors to the community. 

In March 1994 the old Jewish cemetery was desecrated 
in Kishinev. There were several instances of anti-Jewish vio- 
lence. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: U.O. Schmelz and S. DellaPergola in ayyB, 
1995, 478; Supplement to the Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, 2, 1995, 
Jerusalem; M. Beizer and I. Klimenko, in Jews in Eastern Europe, 1 
(24) 1995, 25-33; Antisemitism World Report 1995, London: Institute 
of Jewish Affairs, 167. 

[Michael Beizer/ Dan Rom (24 ed.)] 


MOLE, rodent. The only mole found in Israel is the mole rat 
(Spalax ehrenbergi), a small mammal belonging to the order 
Rodentia. It is blind, its rudimentary eyes being covered with 
a membrane. Inhabiting subterranean burrows which it digs, 
it throws up the ground in a continuous series of mounds. 
Sometimes it builds a nest in a small mound. Into these bur- 
rows, Isaiah prophesied (2:20) a man would cast away “his 
idols of silver, and his idols of gold... to the moles and to the 
bats,” the biblical word here for “moles,” hafor perot, denot- 
ing a burrower in Aramaic (pina, i.e., “burrower”). Accord- 
ing to another opinion hafor perot refers to an animal which 
digs up fruits in the ground. In talmudic literature the mole 
rat is called eishut which, because of the damage it causes to 
crops, may be hunted also on the intermediate days of a fes- 
tival (MK 1:4). The word eshet, which occurs in Psalms (58:9) 
in a reference to those “that have not seen the sun,” has been 
identified by some with eishut, ie, mole rats “which do not 
see the sun but burrow in the ground and live there” (Mid. 
Ps. to 58:9). In modern Hebrew the mole rat is called holed, 
mentioned among the unclean creeping things (Lev. 11:29). 
The biblical holed, however, is the *rat. 

The identification of hafor perot with the mole rat is most 
plausible. However, some scholars believe that it is a kind of 
bat (cf. Tur-Sinai, in: Leshonenu, no. 26, 77ff.), and S. Lie- 
berman holds that it is the “flying fox” (which is not found in 
Israel) or the fruit bat (cf. Leshonenu, no. 29, 132f.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lewysohn, Zool, 101, no. 135; J. Feliks, The 


Animal World of the Bible (1962), 43; M. Dor, Leksikon Zoologi (1965), 


121. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


MOLEDET (Heb. (773.733) nTvin Bnai Brith; “Homeland”), 
moshay shittufi in northern Israel in S.E. Lower Galilee, affili- 
ated with Tenu’at ha-Moshavim. Moledet was founded in 1937 
by pioneers from Germany as a tower and stockade settlement, 
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MOLHO, ISAAC RAPHAEL 


its construction being aided by the *B’nai Brith. In its initial 
years Moledet had to defend itself against frequent attacks by 
Arabs, and in 1939 was for the most part destroyed in a con- 
flagration. Subsequently the moshav shittufi recovered, bas- 
ing its economy on field crops, orchards, cattle, and a metal 
factory. Its population was 340 in 1968, growing to 520 in the 
mid-1990s and 622 in 2002. In recent years, like many other 
rural settlements, the moshav underwent major changes, in- 
cluding the distribution of collective property among mem- 
bers and the absorption of newcomers 


[Efram Orni / Shaked Gilboa (274 ed.)] 


MOLHO, ISAAC RAPHAEL (1894-1976), Greek journal- 
ist and Zionist. Molho was born in Salonika, a descendant of 
Rabbi Joseph Molho, author of Shulhan Gaviyyah, and Rabbi 
Abraham di *Boton, author of Lehem Rav. He studied at the 
talmud torah, the Alliance Israélite Universelle, and the Beit 
Yosef Rabbinical Seminary in Salonika. In Salonika he was 
active in commerce and journalism becoming a partner in 
the Recanati firm and founding the newspapers Pro-Israel 
(French) and La Renaissanca (Judeo-Spanish). Pro-Israel was 
the organ of the Zionist league, Bnai Moshe, which Molho 
started with Yitzhak David Cohen and Yitzhak Samuel Ama- 
rilio. He also served as librarian and secretary of the Kadima 
society, which disseminated the Hebrew language and culture. 
While a student at Beit Yosef, he worked as a reporter for the 
French daily newspaper La Liberte. 

Molho worked to win the support of the French and 
the Italian governments as well as the Greek Parliament and 
government for the Balfour Declaration. In 1918 he met with 
the king of Greece, Alexandros, at the time Allenby con- 
quered Jerusalem, and afterward in Salonika he organized a 
Jewish Legion to fight in Erez Israel. In 1919 he emigrated to 
Jerusalem. 

In Jerusalem he worked as an agent and representa- 
tive of several film companies. He was manager of the Rai- 
nois film company and the Gaumont and Metro Goldwyn 
Mayer movie theaters for the entire region from Jerusalem to 
Teheran. Molho brought cinema to Baghdad and was elected 
chairman of the Film Distributors Union in Erez Israel. He 
also helped organize the mass immigration of more than 
15,000 Salonikan Jews to Erez Israel, many of whom worked 
in fishing or as port workers. In 1924 he met with King Hus- 
sein Abu-Ali in Amman. 

In Jerusalem, he was one of the founders of the Rehavia 
neighborhood, and also served as its chairman and “mukhtar.’ 
Also as a member of the Bayit ve-Gan neighborhood commit- 
tee, he helped found its commercial center. 

In Sephardi affairs, he was chairman of the Union of 
Sephardi Communities in Israel, and in 1938 he was elected 
by the World Zionist Organization executive and Jerusalem 
Sephardi Council as the Jerusalem delegate to the Amster- 
dam gathering of the World Union of Sephardi Communities 
and was later elected to the Union’s Central Committee in 
Paris. 
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He was an active in the Jerusalem Municipality, was 
responsible for supervising apartment rental, and served as 
chairman of the property assessment committee. He was also 
was a member of the Council for General Education of the 
Vaad ha-Le'ummi. 

By befriending the Italian consul in Jerusalem he was 
able to get immigration certificates for some Rhodian Jews 
facing expulsion or help them reach Palestine clandestinely. 
In 1939, at the outset of World War 11, the British imprisoned 
him for 20 days because of his amicable relations with the Ital- 
ian consul. During World War 11, he was an active member 
of the rescue committee for European Jewry, Al-Dami (Don't 
Keep Silent!). 

He was an active member with Judah Leib *Magnes and 
Martin *Buber in *Berit Shalom. He also assisted in the found- 
ing of the *Ihud movement and Kedmah Mizrahah in the in- 
terest of making peace with the Arabs of Erez Israel. 

Molho edited the journal Ozar Yehudei Sepharad and was 
also one of the founders of Ha-Hed (“The Echo”). He wrote in 
the Hebrew dailies Davar, Ha-Zofeh, and Doar ha- Yom in Erez 
Israel, the French Sephardi press of Egypt and France, and the 
Judeo-Spanish press in Salonika until the Holocaust. 

He compiled several volumes of the Enzikopedyah Le- 
Ziyyonut under the editorship of Moshe Kleinman. His books 
include Be-Ha’ir ha-Mizrah; Los Diversas Tintativas de Recon- 
stituir la Nationalidad Judiya; Rav Moshe Almosnino, Hayav 
ve-Sefarav; Yosef Marko Barukh; and Tur Ha-Zahav be-Toledot 
Saloniki be-Dorot ha-Aharonim. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Heller, From Brit Shalom to Ichud, Judah 
Leib Magnes and the Struggle for a Binational State in Palestine (2003), 
146; Yad Ben Zvi Archives, files 6—4-5—4, 6-4-5-8; Davar (June 24, 
1966); M.D. Gaon, Yehudei Mizrah be-Erez Yisrael, part 2 (1938), 382, 
733-34; D.A. Recanati (ed.), Zikhron Saloniki, 2 (1986), 512; D. Tidhar, 
Enziklopedyah le-Haluzei ha-Yishuv u-Vonav, vol. 4 (1950), 1984-85; 
H.A. Toledano et. al. (eds.), Avraham ha-Ivri, 7-17. 


[Yitzchak Kerem (2™ ed.)] 


"MOLITOR, FRANZ JOSEPH (1779-1860), Christian phi- 
losopher and kabbalist. Born into a Catholic family at Oberur- 
sel, near Frankfurt, Molitor at first studied law. Later he con- 
centrated on research into the philosophy of history and was 
deeply influenced by *Schelling. His first book, Ideen zu einer 
kuenftigen Dynamik der Geschichte (Frankfurt, 1805), was an 
evaluation of the various books of idealistic philosophy. He 
pursued this inquiry in his next two books, in which he es- 
tablished Schelling’s central position, although he criticized 
the latter's Philosophy and Religion. Molitor moved in liberal 
intellectual circles and consequently came into contact with 
Jews. He advocated the establishment of the Jewish school at 
Frankfurt, later known as the Philanthropin, and was one of its 
first teachers. Full of enthusiasm, he joined the *Freemasons 
and in 1808 he became a member of their “Jewish” lodge, Zur 
aufgehenden Morgenroethe, which he fought to have recog- 
nized. He headed this lodge in 1812, but finally succumbed to 
the opposition of the Masonic leaders and closed it in 1816. 
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From the start of his activity in Jewish and Masonic circles he 
befriended Ephraim Joseph *Hirschfeld and was influenced 
by his campaign for Jewish-Christian brotherhood. Unlike 
Molitor’s other Jewish acquaintances, who favored the *Has- 
kalah, Hirschfeld was the first to direct Molitor’s attention to 
*Kabbalah as a way of attaining this brotherhood. Schelling’s 
espousal of theosophy in 1809 also influenced Molitor to ex- 
plore Jewish theosophy, although he never compromised his 
faith in liberal Catholicism and Masonry. 

Molitor’s ascetic life weakened his body, and he was al- 
most completely paralyzed for over 40 years. From 1816 he 
concentrated on the study of Judaism and the Kabbalah, but 
his Jewish guides, other than Hirschfeld, are unknown. He 
considered the Kabbalah to be that part of Jewish tradition 
which had preserved, in relative purity, those ultimate truths 
of primeval religion which tend to become more and more 
revealed with the progress of history. Learning Hebrew and 
Aramaic, he explored in depth both talmudic and kabbalis- 
tic literature. With the aim of describing kabbalistic teaching 
in all its depth and breadth, he devoted 40 years to this task. 
The four volumes of his great anonymous work, Philosophie 
der Geschichte oder ueber die Tradition, were actually intended 
as an introduction to the main bulk of the work, which re- 
mained uncompleted. After the appearance of the first volume 
(1827) he became acquainted with the philosophy of Franz von 
Baader, whose influence is marked in the succeeding volumes 
and in the second, much enlarged, edition of the first volume 
(part 2, 1834; part 3, 1839; part 4, 1853; part 1, in a second edi- 
tion, 1857). The first volumes of his work are devoted to the 
principles of Judaism in the light of Kabbalah, with special 
emphasis, in the third volume, on purity and impurity. The 
fourth volume emphasizes the importance of Kabbalah for 
Christianity. 

Despite his Christian theosophic leanings, Molitor’s work 
remains unsurpassed by any previous attempt, both in specu- 
lative depth and familiarity with Jewish sources. His influence 
can be discerned in the work of all Christian theologians who 
were inspired by Baader. Molitor died in Frankfurt on March 
23, 1860. His admiration for the Kabbalah was ignored by Jew- 
ish researchers in the 19" century, but it may well be that the 
weaknesses in the historical chapters of his book led the re- 
searchers to dismiss him completely. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Katz, Freemasons and Jews (1970), 33-37, 
58-63; R. Rocholl, Beitraege zu einer Geschichte deutscher Theosophie 
mit besonderer Ruecksicht auf Molitor’s Philosophie der Geschichte 
(1856); C. Frankenstein, Molitor’ metaphysische Geschichtsphiloso- 
phie (1928); G. Scholem, Bibliographia Kabbalistica (1927), 108-9; G. 
Van Rijnberk, Episodes de la Vie Esotérique 1780-1824 (1948), 174-91 


(portrait). 
[Gershom Scholem] 


MOLLER, HANS (1896-1962) and his cousin ERICH 
(1895-_), textile industrialists in Erez Israel. Born in Vienna 
and Ostrava, respectively, Hans and Erich were the fourth gen- 
eration of textile industrialists. The Moller family owned the 
cotton-spinning mill, founded in 1865 by their great-grand- 
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father, Simon Katzau in Babi (Bohemia). They both went to 
Palestine in 1933 and in 1934 founded Ata Textile Company at 
Kefar Ata. They finally settled in Palestine in 1938. This was the 
first integrated cotton, spinning, weaving, dyeing, and finish- 
ing plant in the country, manufacturing and retailing ready- 
to-wear clothing and supplying the Allied forces in the Middle 
East during World War 11. Originally a family business, Ata 
became a public company. In 1967 it had 1,861 employees. In 
1948 a subsidiary company, Kurdaneh Textile Works Ltd., was 
founded. Erich left Ata in 1949 to build Moller Textile Ltd., 
a spinning, twisting, and dyeing plant in Nahariyyah. Both 
plants made major contributions to Israel export. 


[Kurt Gruenberger] 


MOLNAR, AKOS (1895-1945), Hungarian author. An out- 
standing storyteller, Molnar wrote many books including A 
csaszar dajkdja (“The Emperor’s Nurse,’ 1935) and Az ég6 csip- 
kebokor (“The Burning Bush,” 1940). He also wrote A hiteha- 
gyott (“The Apostate,” 1937), the biography of Imre *Szerenc- 
ses (Fortunatus), a baptized court Jew. Molnar was murdered 
by the Nazis. 


MOLNAR, FERENC (originally Neumann, 1878-1952), Hun- 
garian playwright and novelist. Born in Budapest, Molnar’s 
first novel, Az éhes varos (“The Hungry City,’ 1900) was a his- 
torical picture of Budapest, and particularly of its Jewish quar- 
ter. The children’s story, A Pal utcai fiuik (1907; The Paul Street 
Boys, 1927), was Molnar’s outstanding work. Another of his 
social novels, Andor (1918”), symbolized the young Jewish in- 
tellectual destroyed by the defects of his own character. During 
World War 1 Molnar was a war correspondent, and some of his 
experiences appeared in his Egy haditudésito emlekei (“Mem- 
oirs of a War Correspondent,’ 1916). In Molnar’s books, which 
brilliantly expose contemporary Hungarian social problems, 
the central figure is always a weak-willed Jew who makes him- 
self ridiculous by trying to imitate his surroundings. 

It was as a dramatist that Molnar was most distinguished. 
His witty dialogue owes much to Oscar Wilde. His ideas are 
sometimes fantastic, but never ridiculous. His first play was 
A doktor ur (“The Lawyer,’ 1902). He achieved world fame 
with Az 6rdég (1907; The Devil, 1908); the tragicomedy Lil- 
iom (1909; Eng. vers., 1921), A testér (1910; The Guardsman, 
1924); and A farkas (1912; The Tale of the Wolf, 1914). All these 
characters deal with the problems of a changing society, and 
the characters are, almost without exception, Jews fighting to 
improve their image, sometimes turning into caricatures in 
the process. The Guardsman inspired Oscar *Strauss’ musical 
comedy The Chocolate Soldier; Liliom became the musical Car- 
ousel (1945), by Richard *Rodgers and Oscar *Hammerstein. 
Molnar also wrote lyrical, symbolic dramas. Most of his plays 
have been translated into English. There are two anthologies 
of his stage works, Plays (1927) and The Plays of Ferenc Mol- 
nar (1929, 19377); and a prose anthology, Husbands and Lovers 
(1924). During the end of the 1930s, antisemitism drove Mol- 
nar from Hungary, and he lived in France and Switzerland, 
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but immigrated to the U.S. in 1940. His last major work was 
the autobiographical Utitdrs a szdmuzetéshen (1958; appeared 
in English as Companion in Exile, 1950). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Halmi, Molnar Ferenc... (Hung., 1929); 
Magyar Irodalmi Lexicon, 2 (1965), 263-6; S.J. Kunitz and H. Haycroft 
(eds.), Twentieth Century Authors (1942), 970f. 


[Baruch Yaron] 


MOLOCH, CULT OF. Evidence concerning Moloch worship 
in ancient Israel is found in the legal, as well as in the histori- 
cal and prophetic literature of the Bible. In the Pentateuch, 
the laws of the *Holiness Code speak about giving or passing 
children (lit. “seed”) to Moloch (Lev. 18:21, 20:2-4) and the law 
in *Deuteronomy speaks of “passing [one’s] son or daughter 
through fire” (18:10). Although Moloch is not named in the 
Deuteronomy passage, it is likely that his cult was the object of 
the prohibition. The author of the Book of Kings speaks about 
“passing [one’s] son and daughter through fire” (11 Kings 16:3 
[son], 17:17, 21:6 [son]). 11 Kings 23:10 speaks about “passing 
[one’s] son or daughter through fire to Moloch? Some scholars 
interpret the phrase la-ha‘avir ba-esh, as a reference to a divina- 
tory or protective rite in which children were passed through 
a fire but not physically harmed. However, the same phrase 
la-ha‘avir ba-esh is found in an unmistakable context of burn- 
ing in Numbers 31:23. Other biblical texts refer to the sacrifice 
of children. Psalms 106:37-38 speaks of child sacrifice to the 
unnamed idols of Canaan. In prophetic sources, Jeremiah 7:31 
and Ezekiel 20:25-6 speak disapprovingly of sacrificing chil- 
dren to Yahweh (for the “bad statutes” referred to by Ezekiel, 
see Ex. 22:28-29; but see Friebel); Jeremiah 19:5 speaks of sac- 
rificing children to Baal; Ezekiel 16:21, 20:31, 23:37, 39 of sacri- 
ficing children to unnamed divinities; as does Isaiah 57:5. In 
none of these is there a mention of Moloch. Only in Jeremiah 
32:35 is Moloch mentioned by name and there he is associated 
with Baal (see below). Distinction should be made between 
human sacrifice as a sporadic deed at a time of crisis and dis- 
tress, such as the holocaust of the son of Mesha king of Moab 
(11 Kings 3:27), or as an act which serves to express an un- 
usual degree of religious devotion as the binding of Isaac (cf. 
Micah 6:7), on the one hand, and the Moloch cult which was 
an established institution with a fixed location (the Topheth), 
on the other. As the classical sources have it, the sacrifices of 
children at Carthage, a colony founded by Phoenicians on the 
coast of Northeast Tunisia, usually came after a defeat and a 
great disaster - a religious practice based upon an ancient 
mythological tradition. Thus Phoenician tradition ascribed 
to Sanchuniaton relates that the god Elos (= El) sacrificed his 
son following a war which brought disaster upon the state. If 
the classical reports are accurate, it could be maintained that 
there is no real connection therefore between the Phoenician- 
Punic child sacrifices which are sporadic and conditioned by 
crisis and the Moloch worship which was an institution or cult. 
In contrast though to the classical reports, the archaeological 
discoveries at Carthage, which attest some 20,000 burials of 
infant bones along with animal bones in what are evidently 
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not instances of natural death appear to conflict with the clas- 
sical reports. There is as yet no evidence of child sacrifice in 
the Carthaginian homeland, the cities of Phoenicia (Lebanon) 
proper, where far less excavation has been done. 


The Name 

The accepted view since A. *Geiger is that Moloch is a tenden- 
tious mis-vocalization of the word melekh, “king,” the original 
vowels being changed and patterned after the vocalization of 
boshet, “shame,” which was often used as an intentional sub- 
stitute for Baal (see *Euphemism and Dysphemism). It is true 
that the names Moloch (1 Kings 11:7) and Milcom occur in the 
Bible in reference to an Ammonite god, and that deities by 
the name Malik/Muluk are attested to from the 18" century 
B.C.E. onward. However, the laws and warnings against the 
worship of the Moloch could hardly refer to these particular 
deities. It is unlikely that one particular god who is not espe- 
cially famous would be singled out for mention, while other 
prominent gods, e.g., Baal, are not mentioned by name in the 
Torah even once. That the original vocalization was melekh 
may be learned from Isaiah 30:33, which undoubtedly alludes 
to the fiery ceremony of the Moloch rites. The fact that the 
Septuagint of the Pentateuch (which was the first to be trans- 
lated by the Greek translators) translates molekh as “king” 
(archon) seems also to indicate that at the time of the transla- 
tion of the Torah, the reading molekh instead of melekh was 
as yet unknown. 

A new dimension was added to the problem of the name 
Moloch with the discovery of some Latin dedicatory inscrip- 
tions in North Africa. In these inscriptions the term molcho- 
mor — which has been equated with 1X 3719 in the Punic in- 
scriptions, the meaning of which was also unclear - occurs 
in the context of a lamb offering. The context has provided a 
clue to the meaning of both molchomor and WX 329. Molcho- 
mor has been interpreted as molech immer, i.e., molech, “sac- 
rifice” (see below) and ommor, “a lamb.” This interpretation, 
however, is beset by difficulties. First, it is hard to explain how 
immer (Aram. and Akk. “lamb”) became ommaor; no less dif- 
ficult is the interpretation of molech as sacrifice. O. Eissfeldt 
argued (on the basis of Syriac) that molech means “vow,” but 
this can hardly be reconciled with the biblical text. It would 
be futile to translate li-znot ‘ahare ha-molekh (7200 71NX N12) 
in Leviticus 20:5: “to go astray after the vow.’ Besides, it is 
methodologically unsound to explain a Hebrew word in the 
Bible on the sole basis of a late Aramaic word. Another ex- 
pression occurring in the Punic inscriptions 078279, turned 
out to be even more crucial for the understanding of the He- 
brew molekh. Here again some scholars understood the term 
as human sacrifice. However, as in the case of 1X 39, no 
objective evidence has been found for this interpretation of 
07x91. The most plausible explanation is, as has already been 
suggested, that the term means “king of humankind,’ and is 
the epithet of the god to whom the inscription is dedicated. 
The word “king” was indeed a common attribute of the dei- 
ties in the Phoenician-Punic sphere, e.g., Melkart (“king of 
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the city,’ ie, Tyre), 91997, etc. El, the head of the Canaan- 
ite pantheon, later identified with Kronos, was named Mal- 
kandros (Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, 16) which means “king 
of man” (Greek aner [gen. andros], “man”), in other words 
07x77. This is corroborated by evidence from the Assyr- 
ian-Aramean sphere where the epithet “King” is applied to 
the god Adad/Hadad, who is identified with the Canaanite- 
Phoenician Baal - was also called “King,” cf. Sy29%n — “Baal is 
king.” The identification of Hadad-Baal with Moloch provides 
the background to Jeremiah 32:35, which fulminates against 
the bamot-altars of Baal in the valley of Ben-Hinnom where 
male and female children were burnt to Moloch, i.e., Baal-Ha- 
dad. Furthermore, a series of Assyrian-Aramean documents 
analyzed by K. Deller showed that Adadmilki or Adadgarru 
(“Adad the king”) was actually the god to whom children, 
sometimes firstborn, were burned (see below). The Assyrian 
material sheds new light on 11 Kings 17 where Adadmelech (to 
be read instead of Adrammelech) is the god to whom the Sep- 
harvites burn/dedicate their children (verse 31). Adadmelech 
in this verse stands next to Anammelech who has been cor- 
rectly related by scholars to Anath who bears the title “Queen 
of Heaven, the standard term for Ishtar in Akkadian (Sarrat 
samé; cf. Sum. nin.anna.ak = Inanna). The pair Adad and 
Ishtar, or the “king” and the “queen,” are the ones to whom 
children are dedicated in the Assyrian-Aramean documents 
quoted above. Adad and ‘Ashtart were actually the dominant 
gods in Syro-Palestine until the beginning of the common 
era, as may be deduced from the passage preserved by Philo 
of Byblos (ascribed to Sanchuniaton): “Ashtart the great and 
Zeus Demarus who is Hadad, the king of the gods, were en- 
throned on the earth” (Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelica 1:10, 
31; cf. O. Eissfeldt, Kleine Schriften, 3 (1966), 335-9). Another 
instructive example is the second century B.c.z. Greek in- 
scription, found in Acre, that is dedicated to Hadad and Atar- 
gatis (= combination of Ishtar and Anath) who listen to prayer 
(M. Avi-Yonah, in: EJ, 9 (1959), 1-2). As will be shown below, 
the introduction of the Moloch coincided with the introduc- 
tion of the worship of the “queen of the heaven,” although the 
latter persisted after the reform of Josiah whereas the Moloch 
cult seems to have perished following the reform. The wor- 
ship of the Moloch along with the worship of the “queen of the 
heaven” are therefore to be seen against the background of the 
widespread worship in the Assyro-Aramean culture of Adad/ 
Hadad, the king, and Ishtar Ashtarth/Anath, the queen, that 
began in the ninth-eighth century B.c.£. This sheds new light 
on the controversial passage Amos 5:26: “... You carried the 
canopy [Heb. sikkut is a deliberate misvocalization of sukkat or 
sukkot to make it resemble to pW; shikkuz, “abhorrence,” cf. 
LXxX and 6QD 14-17] of your king and the kaiwanu [changed 
deliberately into kiyyun, as skikkuz] of your image[s] the star 
of your god[s] which you made for yourselves.” The kamanu/ 
kawanu, found in Jeremiah 7:18, and 44:19, is a cultic cake in 
the form ofa star which is the image of Ishtar, who is called in 
Akkadian kakkab Samé, “the star of the Heaven.” The image of 
Ishtar 09°7?N 3919 021993, is depicted here as having been car- 
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ried under a canopy in a procession, a procedure attested in 
the Assyrian documents (cf. L. Waterman, Royal Correspon- 
dence of the Assyrian Empire, 1 (1930), no. 1212, rev. 1-10 = 
SAA XIII: 192; for corrected reading see A.L. Oppenheim, in: 
BASOR, 107 (1947), 8, n. 4), but unrecognized until now. “Your 
king” in this verse is none other than her consort, Adad the 
king, sometimes identical with the sun-god Shamash. 


The Nature of the Worship 

As already indicated above, the legal and historical sources 
speak about passing children to Moloch in fire. According to 
the rabbinic interpretation, this prohibition is against passing 
children through fire and then delivering them to the pagan 
priests. In other words, according to this interpretation, this 
refers to an initiation rite. This kind of initiation or consecra- 
tion is actually attested to in various cultures (see T.H. Gas- 
ter, in bibl.) and the Septuagint interprets Deuteronomy 18:10 
in a similar manner. This is a Midrash of the rabbis likewise 
attested by the Septuagint. A similar non-sacrificial tradi- 
tion, perhaps more ancient, is found in the Book of Jubilees. 
The Book of Jubilees 30:7 ff. connects intermarrriage or rather 
the marrying off of one’s children to pagans with the sin of 
Moloch. This tradition seems to be echoed in the dissenting 
opinion of R. Ishmael (cf. Meg. 4:9) in Sifrei Deuteronomy 
18, who explains the prohibition of Moloch as the impreg- 
nation of a pagan woman, an interpretation lying behind 
the Syriac translation in Leviticus 18 and 20. The common 
denominator of all these traditions is the understanding of 
Moloch worship as the transfer of Jewish children to pagan- 
ism either by delivering them directly to pagan priests or by 
procreation through intercourse with a pagan woman. ‘This 
tradition is in keeping with the general rabbinic tendency 
to make biblical texts relevant to their audiences, who were 
more likely to be attracted to Greco-Roman cults and to in- 
tercourse with pagan women than to the sacrifice of humans 
to a long-forgotten god. 

In the framework of the penalty clauses of some neo- 
Assyrian contracts, there is the threat that if one of the parties 
violates the contract, he will burn his son to Adad the king and 
give his daughter to Ishtar, or Belet-séri. Some of these docu- 
ments showed that Adadmilki or AdadSarru (“Adad the king”) 
was actually the god to whom children, sometimes firstborn, 
were burned. Ch.W. Johns, who first published these docu- 
ments, contended that burning is used here in the figurative 
sense, meaning dedication (Assyrian Deeds and Documents, 3 
(1923), 345-6). This figurative interpretation was accepted by 
Deller and Weinfeld, but context indicates that they are to be 
taken literally (see CAD §/11, 53; SAA VI: 102). From the fact 
that Ahaz, who opened the door to Assyria and Assyrian cul- 
ture and religion (see e.g., 11 Kings 16:6ff.), was the first king 
to indulge in the worship of Moloch, it may be deduced that 
this was introduced through Assyrian influence, along with 
other practices such as the burning of incense on the roofs 
(11 Kings 23:12), the sun chariots (23:11), and the tents for the 
Asherah (23:7). There is no reason to suppose that the Moloch 
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was introduced as a result of Phoenician influence, as is com- 
monly supposed. Were this true, one would expect to find the 
Moloch worship in Northern Israel, which was overwhelmed 
by Phoenician influence, especially at the period of the Omri 
dynasty. No allusion, however, to this practice in the North- 
ern Kingdom has been found. The worship of Moloch, which 
was practiced at a special site (outside the walls of Jerusalem 
in the valley of Ben-Hinnom) called Topheth, became firmly 
established in the time of King Manasseh, his son Amon, and 
at the beginning of Josiah’s reign. If it was completely eradi- 
cated by Josiah within the framework of his reform activities 
(11 Kings 23:10), then Jeremiah’s references to this worship 
(7:31, 19:1ff., 32:35) might apply to the days of Manasseh and 
also to the time of Josiah before the reform (see Y. Kaufmann, 
Toledot, 3 (1960), 382-90). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Albeck, Das Buch der Jubilden und die 
Halacha (1930), 26 f£.; O. Eissfeldt, Molk als Opferbegriff im Punischen 
und Hebrdischen... (1935), 46ff.; N.H. Tur-Sinai, Ha-Lashon ve- 
ha-Sefer, 1 (19547). 81ff.; H. Cazelles, in: pp1 Supplément, 5 (1957), 
1337-46; R. de Vaux, Studies in Old Testament Sacrifice (1964), 52-90; 
M. Buber, Malkhut Shamayim (1965), 99-100; K. Deller, in; Orienta- 
lia, 34 (1965), 382-6; T.H. Gaster, Myth, Legend and Custom in the Old 
Testament (1969), 586-8. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Weinfeld, in: 
UE, 4 (1972), 133-54; M. Smith, in: Jaos, 95 (1975), 477-79; M. Held, 
in: ErIsr, 16 (1982), 76-77; B. Levine, yps Torah Commentary Leviticus 
(1989), 258-60; R. Clifford, in: BASOR, 279 (1990), 55-64; A. Millard, 
in: DDD, 34-35; G. Heider, in: DDD, 581-85, incl. bibl.; K. Friebel, in: 
R. Troxel et al. (eds.), Seeking Out the Wisdom of Ancients..Essays ... 
M. Fox (2005), 21-36. 


[Moshe Weinfeld / S. David Sperling (2"¢ ed.)] 


MOLODECHNO, town in Molodechno district, W. Belarus; 
during the interwar period it was within Poland. The Jewish 
community in Molodechno started in the early 18” century 
and numbered 251 in 1847, increasing to 1,105 (46 percent of the 
total population) in 1897. After improvement in the economic 
situation resulting from the construction ofa railroad in 1905, 
the Great Synagogue was erected in 1906. Later a prayer house 
was built by the Hasidim. A government school for Jewish 
boys, with a special vocational department and boarding fa- 
cilities, was erected but was destroyed at the time of the Pol- 
ish annexation. In 1925 the Jews numbered 950. Under Polish 
rule Jewish children received their education in the Hebrew 
*Tarbut elementary school. The Jews were mainly engaged in 
trade and crafts. During World War 11 Molodechno was an- 
nexed from September 1939 to July 1941, liquidating Jewish 
economy and public life. The Germans entered Molodechno 
in July and immediately killed 50 Jews. In October they mur- 
dered another 400 to 800, and the remaining 350-600 were 
herded in a barn and burned alive in December 1941. 


[Zeev Elyashiv / Shmuel Spector (2"¢ ed.)] 


MOLODOWSKY, KADIA (1894-1975). Yiddish poet and 
novelist. Born in Bereze (Bereza Kartuska) in Belorussia, 
Molodowsky was educated by her father, grandmother, and 
tutors. After passing the gymnasium exams, she departed for 
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Warsaw and Odessa to prepare for a teaching career. Follow- 
ing the 1917 Revolution, she participated in the publications of 
the Kiev Yiddish Group before returning to Warsaw to teach 
in the cysHo Yiddish secular schools; she also taught Hebrew 
to workers in a Jewish community night school. For her pu- 
pils she wrote playful verses, ballads, and poetic tales, some of 
which were set to music and sung in Yiddish schools through- 
out the world. In 1935 she settled in New York and founded 
and edited the journal, Svive (1943-4 and 1960-74). Her many 
volumes of poetry reflect her experiences in Europe, the U.S., 
and Israel, displaying her concerns for women, the oppressed 
poor, the tragedy of war, and the Holocaust. After the estab- 
lishment of the State of Israel in 1948, a new joyous tone ap- 
peared in her lyrics, many of which were publicly sung and 
broadcast in Israel. A book of her children’s poems translated 
into Hebrew, Pithu et ha-Shaar (“Open the Gate,’ 1945), was 
taught in Israeli schools. Her drama Nokhn Got fun Midber 
(“Toward the God of the Desert,” 1949) was staged by Israel’s 
Ohel Theater in 1956, and her novel Baym Toyer (“At the Gate,” 
1967) described the fate of new immigrants, life in the kibbutz, 
and the forging of a nation. Other works of fiction include a 
novel, Fun Lublin biz Nyu York (“From Lublin to New York,’ 
1942), and a short story collection, A Shtub mit Zibn Fentster 
(“A House with Seven Windows,’ 1957). Among her volumes 
of poetry are Kheshvendike Nekht (“Nights of Kheshvan,’ 
1927); Dzshike Gas (“Dszhike Street,’ 1933), Freydke (1935), In 
Land fun Mayn Gebeyn (“In the Country of My Bones,’ 1937), 
Der Melekh Dovid Aleyn iz Geblibn (“Only King David Re- 
mained,’ 1946) and Likht fun Dornboym (“Light of the Thorn 
Bush, 196s). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Ravitch, Mayn Leksikon (1945), 122-4; E. 
Auerbach, in: JBA, 24 (1966-7), 97-106; C. Madison, Yiddish Litera- 
ture (1968), 319-20. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Hellerstein, Paper 
Bridges: Selected Poems of Kadya Molodowsky (1999). 


[Sol Liptzin / Kathryn Hellerstein (24 ed.)] 


MOMBERT, ALFRED (1872-1942), German poet. Descen- 
ded from a family of Jewish merchants that had settled in 
Karlsruhe, Mombert studied law in Heidelberg, where he later 
went into practice as a lawyer. In 1894, he published his first 
volume of poetry, Tag und Nacht. Despite the clear stylistic in- 
fluence of naturalist and impressionist poetics, it nonetheless 
maintained a unique tone. From the start, it is an ostentatious 
“cosmological” focus that gives Mombert’s early poem cycles - 
Der Gluehende (1896), Die Schoepfung (1897), Die Bluete des 
Chaos, and Der Sonne-Geist (both 1905) — their characteris- 
tic setting, necessitating a new language on which Mombert 
continued to work throughout his career. Only marginally 
integrated into contemporary artistic and intellectual circles 
(Martin Buber, Hans Carossa, and Richard Dehmel were his 
only partners in spiritual exchange), Mombert adopted a 19*- 
century aesthetic of monism and neo-romanticism. Impressed 
by the totalizing view of his poetry and its mythic and reli- 
gious allusions, contemporaries likened Mombert to William 
Blake; the German poet Richard Dehmel detected in him the 
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fervor of the ancient Hebrew prophets. Abandoning the prac- 
tice of law, Mombert turned toward cosmic verse-drama of 
epic scope. The trilogy Aeon (1907-11) established an imag- 
ery and dramatic figures to which Mombert would cling in 
all his further works, such as in Der Held der Erde (1919) and 
in Atair (1925). 

In 1933, Mombert, with other Jewish members, was ex- 
pelled from the German Academy of Arts. His last publication 
during his lifetime, Sfaira der Alte, was printed - at Buber’s 
insistence — by the Schocken Verlag in 1936. Four years later, 
Mombert, already seriously ill, was arrested by the Gestapo 
in Heidelberg and deported to the Gurs concentration camp. 
With the intercession of non-Jewish friends and admirers 
(among them Hans Carossa and Mombert’s biographer, Rich- 
ard Benz), he was allowed to leave for Switzerland in 1941, 
where he died in Winterthur only a few months later. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Benz, Der Dichter Alfred Mombert (1947); 
M. Buber, in: G. Krojanker (ed.), Juden in der deutschen Litera- 
tur (1922), 113-20. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Haehling von Lan- 
zenauer, Alfred Mombert. Dichter und Jurist (2001); S. Himmelhe- 
ber (ed.), Alfred Mombert (1872-1942) (1993); F.A. Schmitt, Alfred 


Mombert (1967). 
[Sol Liptzin / Philipp Theisohn (24 ed.)] 


MOMENT, DER, Yiddish daily newspaper in Poland. The pa- 
per was founded in Warsaw in November 1910 by Zevi Hirsch 
*Prylucki. Working with him were his son, Noah *Prylucki, 
and Hillel *Zeitlin. Der Moment became one of the most in- 
fluential of the Jewish dailies of Poland, with a circulation of 
about 30,000, although that figure was far exceeded in times 
of tension: during the *Beilis blood libel proceedings, 1911-13, 
it reached a circulation of 150,000, and shortly before World 
War 11 it printed 60,000 copies daily. 

In 1914 Der Moment published its first dispatches from 
Erez Israel; its contributor was Izhak *Ben-Zvi. The Russians 
suspended the paper in July 1915, but 18 days later the invad- 
ing Germans allowed it to continue under censorship. During 
the Warsaw municipal elections of 1916, the paper backed the 
*Folkspartei. Prominent among the paper’s contributors after 
the war were Hirsh David *Nomberg, Julius Schwalbe, Ignacy 
*Schiper, and from 1925 Isaac *Schwarzbart. In 1936 the pa- 
per became a cooperative and two years later was taken over 
by a syndicate which adopted a Revisionist policy. It printed 
Vladimir Jabotinsky’s article “The Eleventh Hour” in 1938 and 
also his series “Fun Mayn Tagebukh.’ The publication of Der 
Moment was discontinued in September 1939 with the Nazi 
invasion of Poland. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Mozes, “Der Moment, in: Fun No- 
enten Over 11, Yidishe Presse in Varshe (1956), 241-99; J. Gothelf (ed.), 
Ittonut Yehudit she-Hayeta (1973), 95-125; M. Fuks, Prasa zydowska 


w Warszawie 1923-1939 (1979), index. 
[Artur Fiszer] 


MOMIGLIANO, ARNALDO DANTE (1908-1987), histo- 


rian of antiquity; born in Caraglio (Cuneo), Italy. After the 
Italian antisemitic legislation of 1938 he settled in England, 
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where from 1951 to 1975 he was professor of ancient history 
at University College, London. Momigliano wrote, in Italian, 
books on Thucydides, Claudius, Philip of Macedon, as well 
as works on classical historiography. His best-known English 
books are Conflict Between Paganism and Christianity in the 
Fourth Century (1963), and Studies in Historiography (1966). 
One of his earlier works, Prime Linee di Storia della Tradizione 
Maccabaica (1930, 3d ed. 1968), was an impressive contribu- 
tion to Jewish history of the Hellenistic and Roman periods. 
Also notable were his Ricerche sull’ organizzazione della Gi- 
udea sotte il dominio romano (1934, 1967) and his chapters on 
the Second Temple period in the Cambridge Ancient History. 
A comprehensive bibliography of Momigliano’s works is in- 
cluded in his Quarto contributo alia storia depli studi classici 
e del mondo antico (pp. 669-719). He was renowned for his 
deep learning and erudition. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB Online. 
[Bernard Semmel] 


MOMIGLIANO, ATTILIO (1883-1952), Italian literary critic, 
and historian. Momigliano was born in Asti to observant Jew- 
ish parents; he studied literature at the University of Torino, 
under the direction of the critic and writer Arturo Graf, and 
was professor of Italian literature at the universities of Catania, 
Pisa and Florence. After 1938 he was forced out of academic 
life by Mussolini’s racist legislation and settled in Florence, 
where he continued to write under the pen name of Giorgio 
Flores. In 1943-44, during the German occupation of Italy, he 
took shelter in a hospital in Borgo San Sepolcro, where he was 
accepted as a patient by a cooperative doctor; he made use of 
this period to write a commentary to Torquato Tasso’s Geru- 
salemme Liberata. He returned to his teaching post, but only 
as substitute, following the liberation. Momigliano has been 
called “an attentive and subtle impressionist of criticism.” He 
was remarkably alive to the most delicate vibrations of poetry, 
reconstructing character motivation and presenting the results 
of his diligent reading in a calm and lucid prose. He was par- 
ticularly skillful in bringing out detail in texts ranging from 
Dante’s Divina Commedia to Tasso’s Gerusalemme Liberata. 
The critic Luigi Russo found in Momigliano’s Jewish origin 
an explanation for his isolation and historical detachment. A 
prolific writer, Momigliano published short literary essays and 
textual commentaries in the Italian press, all of unusual inter- 
est. His works include: Impressioni di un lettore contemporaneo 
(1925), Introduzione ai poeti (1946), Studi di poesia (1938; 1948”), 
and Elzeviri (1945). He also wrote valuable monographs such 
as Vindole e il riso di L. Pulci (1907), Carlo Porta (1910), and 
Dante, Manzoni e Verga (1944), but his best books were per- 
haps those based on his knowledge and analysis of Manzoni’s 
works: L’Innominato (1913) and La vita e le opere del Manzoni 
(1933°). His Storia della letteratura italiana (1932), was re- 
printed several times after the author's death, and was studied 
by generations of high-school and university students. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Trombatore, Saggi critici (1950), 266-753 
G. Getto, Poeti... (1953), 138-61; L. Russo, La critica letteraria contem- 
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poranea (1967), index; N. Libertini, in: Annuario dell’Istituto tecnico- 
statale G. Galilei di Firenze (1966), 3-33. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. 
Di Pino, in: G. Grana (ed.), Letteratura italiana. I critici, vol. 3 (1973), 
2091-111; A. Biondi (ed.), Attilio Momigliano. Atti del Convegno di 
studi nel centenario della nascita (1990); R. Bonavita, in: Storia e prob- 
lemi contemporanei, 32 (2003), 45-52. 


[Louisa Cuomo / Alessandro Guetta (2"4 ed.)] 


MOMIGLIANO, FELICE (1866-1924), Italian philosopher 
and historian. Born in the ghetto of the small town of Mon- 
dovi, in Piedmont, Italy, Momigliano gave up a possible rab- 
binical career and embraced instead the life of teacher and 
journalist. A socialist militant and at the same time an admirer 
of Mazzini, Momigliano saw himself as the son of both the 
Italian and the Jewish cultures, which he tried to reconcili- 
ate: in his thought patriotism, socialism, and prophetic faith 
were three sides of the same question. Among his works are 
G. Mazzini e le idealita moderne (1895), Gli Ebrei e la civilta 
moderna (1912), Il giudaismo di ieri e di domani (1916), and 
Ebraismo e Cristianesimo (1922). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Cavaglion, Felice Momigliano, Una 


biografia (1988). 
graf [Alessandro Guetta (2™4 ed.)] 


°MOMMSEN, THEODOR (1817-1903), German classical 
scholar and historian; a vigorous opponent of antisemitism. 
A staunch liberal member of the Prussian and German par- 
liaments and a luminary of Berlin University, Mommsen was 
active on behalf of Russian Jewry and consistently opposed 
all antisemitic manifestations, from the appearance of Adolf 
*Stoecker, the court preacher (1878), to the electoral success of 
Hermann *Ahlwardt (1902). He was also a prominent member 
of the *Verein zur Abwehr des Anti-semitismus and signed 
the public declaration of German notables against antisemi- 
tism (1880). Mommsen was the most renowned Christian to 
attack his colleague, Heinrich *Treitschke, the nationalist his- 
torian and antisemite. Paradoxically, a passage in his History of 
Rome, in which he described the Jews as one of the elements 
leading to the breakdown of the Roman state and the growth 
of cosmopolitanism, was repeatedly utilized by antisemites. 
Whereas Mommsen took a positive attitude to the Jewish 
role in furthering universalism, antisemites viewed the pas- 
sage in a contemporary, ultra-nationalist setting. Despite his 
liberalism, Mommsen had no sympathy with the Jews’ wish 
to preserve their cultural inheritance and religious indepen- 
dence. He called upon them to abandon their separateness 
and assimilate in a more thorough fashion; thus he shared 
the theoretical assumptions and principles of some conser- 
vative German leaders. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Liebeschuetz, Judentum im deutschen Ges- 
chichtsbild (1967), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Heuss, Theodor 
Mommsen und das 19. Jahrhundert (1956, 1996); L. Wickert, Theodor 
Mommsen, 4 vols. (1959-80); C. Hoffmann, Juden und Judentum im 
Werk deutscher Althistoriker... (1988), index; St. Rebenich, Theodor 
Mommsen (2002); K. Krieger (ed.), Berliner Antisemitismusstreit, 2 


vols. (2003), index.. 
[Michael J. Graetz] 
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MONASH, SIR JOHN (1865-1931), Australian engineer and 
soldier who commanded the Australian forces in the Allied 
armies during World War 1. Monash was born in Melbourne 
into an immigrant family who had been printers of Hebrew 
books in Krotoszyn. He was related to Heinrich *Graetz. At 
the university, he displayed exceptional versatility. Besides a 
doctorate in engineering, he graduated in arts and law, and 
also studied medicine. After 1900 he specialized in reinforced 
concrete construction, introducing this engineering technique 
into Victoria, Tasmania, and South Australia. Between 1913 
and 1915 he was president of the Victorian Institute of Engi- 
neers. Perhaps uniquely for a senior commander in World 
War 1, Monash was never a professional soldier; his back- 
ground in civil engineering might well have assisted him in 
avoiding much of the pointless slaughter, the result of poorly 
conceived attacks, notorious among the British and French 
armies in the 1914-18 War. He volunteered for the Victoria 
militia in 1884 and was commissioned three years later. In 
1900 he won a gold medal for military articles in the Common- 
wealth Journal, and on the outbreak of World War 1, he had 
already risen to the rank of colonel in the militia. In April 1915 
Monash commanded the Fourth Infantry Brigade at Gallipoli. 
Although the campaign was unsuccessful, the Australian and 
New Zealand troops under his command distinguished them- 
selves, and “Monash Valley” there was so named in commem- 
oration of his service. He was sent to France in the following 
year and in April 1917 participated with the Canadian forces 
in the capture of Vimy Ridge. In May 1918, as lieutenant gen- 
eral, he was appointed to lead the entire Australian and New 
Zealand Army Corps (ANZACS) on the western front, and his 
troops played a decisive part in breaking the German lines on 
the Amiens front in the summer of 1918. The Allied offensive 
brought about the end of World War 1 and gained Monash a 
reputation as the most resourceful leader in the British army. 
The British prime minister, Lloyd George, described him as 
the only soldier of World War 1 with the necessary qualities 
of leadership. Besides numerous military decorations, he re- 
ceived honorary degrees from the universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and London. After the Armistice, he led his an- 
zaCs through the streets of London and received a tumultuous 
welcome. He returned to Australia and resumed his engineer- 
ing practice. He replanned the electricity supply in Victoria, 
basing it on the exploitation of huge brown coal deposits at the 
open cast mine fields of Yallourn, in Victoria. He was made 
vice chancellor of Melbourne University. In 1930, shortly be- 
fore his death, he was made a full general, the first Jew to attain 
that rank in any army. He wrote of his campaigns in Australian 
Victories in France in 1918 (1920). Monash remained a practic- 
ing Jew all his life. He took an active part in Jewish affairs in 
Australia and was president of the Zionist Federation in 1928. 
A village in Israel, Kefar Monash, bears his name. In the 1950s 
the second university established in the State of Victoria was 
named Monash University in his honor. 

Sir John Monash held an arguably unique position 
among Diaspora Jews of his time, being regarded as an au- 
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thentic and universally popular national hero. When he died, 
one-third of Melbourne's population lined the route of the 
funeral procession, the sense of loss being, as one observer 
put it, “as if the king had died.” John Monash: A Biography 
by Geoffrey Serle (1982) is the authoritative account of his 
life. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: I.A. Isaacs, Australia’s Greatest Military Ge- 
nius (1937); E. Rubin, 140 Jewish Marshals, Generals and Admirals 
(1952), 41-573 J. Ben Hirsch, Jewish General Officers, 1 (1967), 5-7; P.H. 
Emden, Jews of Britain (1943), 453-7, index; EM. Cutlack (ed.), War 
Letters of General Monash (19347); The Australian (Oct. 17, 1931); Gor- 
don, in: Australian Jewish Historical Society, 6, no. 2 (1966), 69-80. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ADB; B. Callinan, Sir John Monash (1981); 
P.A. Pedersen, Monash as Military Commander (1985). 


MONASTIR (Serbo-Croat, Bitolj; Macedonian, Bitola), town 
in Yugoslav Macedonia 1918-1992, now in the EY.R. of Mace- 
donia, near the Greek border. Monastir was situated on one of 
the ancient and main trade routes of the Balkans (the Roman 
“Via Egnatia”) which went from the Albanian port of Durazzo 
to Salonika and Constantinople. It is therefore not surprising 
that Jews lived there already in Roman times. Direct evidence 
of Jewish settlement in this region was discovered in 1930 by 
a Yugoslav archeologist, Joso Petrovic, who found at nearby 
Stobi a column from a third-century c.£. synagogue donated 
by one Claudius Tiberius Polycharmos, pater synagogae (“fa- 
ther of the Synagogue”) - the chief parnas Marmorstein pre- 
sumes that the ancestors of Polycharmos were freemen of the 
Emperor Claudius who had left Rome for Macedonia around 
the middle of the first century. 

Nothing is known about Jewish settlement in Monastir 
in the Byzantine period. In the 12" century there were Greek- 
speaking (*Romaniote) Jewish artisans and traders in the 
town. More Jews arrived after the expulsion from Hungary in 
the 14" century. At the end of the 15'* century refugees from 
Asia Minor, and during the first half of the 16 century many 
Spanish exiles who came by the sea or through Salonika, set- 
tled in Monastir. Throughout the Ottoman period (1382-1913) 
Monastir was a lively commercial center. Trade was mainly in 
Jewish hands (export of liquor, olive oil, salt and salted fish, 
and import of wool, silk and woven cloth, copper, etc.); many 
Jews were tanners, silversmiths, cheesemakers, etc. In the 16 
century R. Joseph b. Lev was head of the yeshiva. In the 18 
century Abraham b. Judah di Buton was a rabbi of Monastir. 
A fire which swept through the town in 1863 destroyed over 
1,000 Jewish homes and shops. A blood libel accusation was 
leveled against the Jews in 1900. 

In 1884 there were 4,000 Jews in Monastir and in 1910, 
7,000. After World War 1 the economic situation deterio- 
rated considerably and many Jews left the town, mainly for 
the United States and Chile, while others settled in Jerusalem. 
The remaining Jews were impoverished, and there were many 
unemployed and poor people who were workers, porters, and 
peddlers. Between the two world wars community activity 
was varied and intense, with growing Zionist consciousness 
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and endeavor; the leader was Leon Kamhi. In the 1930s, the 
central Jewish bodies became aware of the acute social prob- 
lems in this community and introduced vocational training 
courses, encouraged halutz youth movements and other ac- 
tivities, but the time was too short. This old community with 
its several synagogues, diverse social and cultural institutions, 
as well as a rich and original Judeo-Spanish folklore with some 
Turkish admixtures, was wiped out during the Holocaust. The 
approximately 3,500 Jews were deported by the Bulgarian oc- 
cupation authorities, for the most part to Treblinka on April 
5, 1943. In 1952 there were only one or two Jews in the town, 
and none at the outset of the 21°t century. The Jewish cemetery 
was renovated by volunteers from Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Marmorstein, in: JQR. 27 (1936/37); Rosanes, 
Togarmah, 1 (1930), 152-33 2 (1938), 41, 59; M. Luria, Study of the Mo- 
nastir Dialect of Judeo-Spanish (1930), 1-9; Jevrejski Kalendar za go- 
dinu 5713 (1952), 189-95. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Lebl, Ge'ut va- 


Shever (1986; Serbian version, 1990). 
[Zvi Loker] 


MONASTYRISKA (Pol. Monasterzyska), city in Tarnopol 
district, Ukraine. Until 1772 the city was part of the Red Rus- 
sia province in the kingdom of Poland, and from 1772 until 
1918 in eastern Galicia under Austrian rule. First Jews are re- 
corded in 1625. The Jewish community numbered 2,450 (56 
percent of the total population) in 1890 and 2,041 (49 percent) 
in 1910. They comprised the majority of artisans, and some of 
them worked in a home-based toy industry organized by re- 
lief organizations from Vienna in 1902. Until World War 1 the 
community had four synagogues and an elementary school 
administered by the *Baron de Hirsch Fund. Owing to po- 
groms by Russian soldiers, Ukrainians, and Petlyura gangs 
during wwt, the number of Jews decreased to 1,168 (39 per- 
cent of the total) in 1921, and 1,488 in 1931). A Jew served as 
town mayor. 


Holocaust Period 
By 1939 the number of Jews had grown again and was close to 
3,000. During the period of Soviet rule (1939-41), the activities 
of the Jewish community were stopped. The Jewish social ser- 
vices were also liquidated. The Jews tried to adjust to the new 
conditions and some of the youth moved to the large cities. 
With the outbreak of war between Germany and the U.S.S.R. 
(June 22, 1941), the Ukrainian nationalists began to attack the 
Jews. These attacks intensified after the Soviets withdrew from 
the city on July 4. On July 13 hundreds of Jews deported from 
Hungary were brought to the city. In March 1942 the Jews of 
Kopyczynce and Koropiec were brought to the city. At the be- 
ginning of October 1942 an Aktion was carried out and 800 
were sent to the *Belzec death camp. At the end of October, 
the Jews of Monastyriska were transported to Buczacz, where 
they perished together with the Jews of this city. Jewish life in 
the town was not revived after the war. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Wasiutynski, Ludnos¢ zydowska w Polsce 


w wiekach x1x i XX (1930), 120, 130. 
[Aharon Weiss] 
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MONATSSCHRIFT FUER GESCHICHTE UND WIS- 
SENSCHAFT DES JUDENTUMS, learned monthly publi- 
cation which appeared in Germany for 83 years between 1851 
and 1939. The Monatsschrift was founded by Z. *Frankel, while 
he was still rabbi at Dresden, to serve as the organ of what was 
called the “positive-historical school” in Jewish life and schol- 
arship, which took up a middle position between Reform as 
represented by A. *Geiger, and Orthodoxy as interpreted by 
S.R. *Hirsch and A. *Hildesheimer. This type of Judaism, con- 
servative in its approach to Jewish observance and ritual but 
undogmatic in matters of scholarship and research, was taught 
at the Jewish Theological Seminary at Breslau, founded in 1854 
with Frankel as head; the Monatsschrift was intimately though 
not formally connected with this Seminary and drew its edi- 
tors and contributors mainly from the ranks of its lecturers 
and alumni. Frankel remained the editor of the Monatsschrift 
until 1868. In the post-revolutionary years after 1848, Frankel 
had hoped to stem the growing indifference of the younger 
generation to Jewish values by spreading the scientific knowl- 
edge of the Jewish past, thus reviving Jewish consciousness 
and self-respect. Frankel hoped, in particular, to influence 
the younger generation of rabbis who had turned their back 
on traditional learning. In time, the Monatsschrift became the 
Jewish world’s leading journal. Frankel himself wrote about a 
quarter of the material published under his editorship, dealing 
with such subjects as the Septuagint, Jewish Hellenism, history 
of halakhah, and religious disputations in antiquity; he also 
wrote many painstaking book reviews. In 1869 H. *Graetz took 
over the editorship, assisted from 1882 to 1886 by P.F. Frankl of 
the Berlin *Hochschule. Graetz himself wrote mainly on Jew- 
ish history, Bible, and the language of the Mishnah. In 1887, 
when Graetz was 70, publication ceased for five years until 
M. *Brann revived it in 1892, sharing the editorship with D. 
*Kaufmann until his death in 1899, upon which Brann con- 
tinued as sole editor. In 1903 the Monatsschrift found a new 
financial backer in the *Gesellschaft zur Foerderung der Wis- 
senschaft des Judentums. At Brann’s death in 1920, I. *Heine- 
mann took over until his immigration to Palestine in 1938. The 
last volume was prepared by L. *Baeck. From Frankel to the 
last, the Monatsschrift steered, more or less, an even course. 
Articles ranged over the entire gamut of Jewish scholarship. 
The editors generally tended to avoid systematic theology and 
purely religious problems. Most of the nearly 500 contributors 
were rabbis and seminary or university lecturers from Ger- 
many, Austria, and Hungary; but there were some from other 
European countries, the U.S., and Erez Israel. The last volume 
(83, 1939) of the Monatsschrift, a tragic and heroic monument 
to German-Jewish scholarship in its death throes, was confis- 
cated and destroyed by the Nazis and only a few copies were 
saved; it was reprinted in 1963. Previously A. Posner had pub- 
lished a general index for volumes 1-75 (1938, repr. 1966, in- 
cluding an update of the last 8 volumes). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.S. Loewinger, in: S. Federbush (ed.), 
Hokhmat Yisrael be-Maarav Eiropah, 1 (1959), 529 ff.; K. Wilhelm, in: 
G. Kisch (ed.), The Breslau Seminary (1963), 325ff.; L. Baerwald, ibid., 
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351ff. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Bramer, in: M. Nagel (ed.), Zwischen 
Selbstbehauptung und Verfolgung (2002), 139 ff. 


[Nahum N. Glatzer] 


MONCALVO, small town in Piedmont, northern Italy. The 
first Jewish settlers in Moncalvo arrived presumably after the 
expulsions from France, as it was one of the only three com- 
munities following the *Apam (= Asti, *Fossano, Moncalvo) 
liturgy, which was of French origin (see *Liturgy). The first 
documents attesting to the presence of Jews in Moncalvo date 
only from the 1570s. When Moncalvo passed to the dukes of 
Savoy, the situation of the Jews deteriorated. They were con- 
fined to a ghetto in 1723 and forbidden to own real estate. At 
that time 176 Jews lived in Moncalvo. By 1836 there were 233 
and in 1860 a new synagogue was dedicated, but toward the 
end of the 19 century the community declined. On the eve 
of World War 11 the community ceased to exist. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, Italy, index; Milano, Italia, index; Mi- 
lano, Bibliotheca, index; Foa, in: Scritti... Riccardo Bacchi (1950), 
188-201; idem, in: Israel (May 12, 1932); Servi, in: Corriere Israelitico, 
4 (1865/66), 315-6; Disegni, in: Scritti... Sally Mayer (1956), 78-81 
(Italian section). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Colombo, “II ghetto di 
Moncalvo e una sua poesia,’ in: RMI, 36 (1970) 436-41; M.R. Lehman, 
“Massa al penei Kehillot Apam u-Sevivoteihem, in: Sinai (101), 1989; 
P. De Benedetti, “La gran battaja”; una poesia sul ghetto di Mon- 
calvo, Scritti sullebraismo in memoria di Emanuele Menachem Ar- 


tom (1996), 137-51. 
[Daniel Carpi] 


MONCORVO (Torre de Moncorvo), town in N. Portugal, 
district of Braganga. Early a center of Jewish life, Moncorvo 
was one of the seven provincial centers with an official rab- 
binical seat. Its rabbi was authorized by the crown to adjudi- 
cate all civil, criminal, and religious questions concerning the 
Jews of the Braganga district. Once a year the *arraby moor 
(“chief rabbi”) visited Moncorvo to hear appeals. During the 
Peninsular War of 1803-13, a large number of Conversos - who 
were referred to simply as Jews by the Old Christians - en- 
tered Moncorvo as refugees from the neighboring town of 
Vila Nova de Fozcoa, where they were persecuted for alleged 
sympathy with the French. Mutual recriminations between 
the two towns eventually developed into armed battles. The 
descendants of these *New Christians were still in Moncorvo 
in 1917, when the Polish engineer Samuel *Schwarz made con- 
tact with the remnants of Portuguese Jewry. In 1927, when 
A.C. de *Barros Basto proselytized among the Conversos of 
the Braganga district, a special community was established 
in Moncorvo. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Graetz, Hist, 4 (1967), 159; R. Way, A Geog- 
raphy of Spain and Portugal (1962), 160; M. Kayserling, Geschichte 
der Juden in Portugal (1867), 13; N. Slouschz, Ha-Anusim be-Portu- 
gal (1932), 68-69. 


MOND (Melchett), British family of chemists and industrial- 


ists, of German origin. Ludwig Mond (1839-1909) was born in 
Cassel, Germany. In 1859, while working at a small soda works, 
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he patented a method for the recovery of the sulfur otherwise 
wasted in the process. Mond went to England where he tried 
to sell his patent. His process was not economical under Brit- 
ish conditions, however, and he left for Holland. In 1867 Mond 
returned to England where he met Ernest Solvay (1838-1922), 
a Belgian chemist who had devised a process for making soda 
based on the use of ammonia. Mond put this process into 
operation when he joined Sir John Brunner (1842-1919) in 
founding the firm of Brunner, Mond and Company in 1873. In 
1884 he developed a new process for the recovery of nickel and 
formed the Mond Nickel Company, which is still in operation. 
He was a noted art collector and most of his paintings were 
donated to the National Gallery in London. Of his two sons, 
the elder, Sir Robert Ludwig Mond (1867-1938), a scientist 
in his own right, was also a notable archaeologist, associated 
with the discovery of the *Elephantine papyri, and treasurer 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund. He was vice president of 
the Friends of the *Hebrew University and leader of the Brit- 
ish Empire's anti-Nazi boycott. 

The younger son, Alfred Moritz Mond (1868-1930), later 
the first Baron Melchett, entered his father’s firm. During his 
lifetime Brunner, Mond and Co. greatly expanded and, after 
merging with other companies, became Imperial Chemical 
Industries (1C1) in 1926. Mond entered Parliament as a Liberal 
in 1906. He was made commissioner of works in the cabinet 
of Lloyd George (1916-21) and later became minister of health 
(1921-22). In 1924 Mond opened a debate in Parliament on the 
respective merits of the capitalist system and socialism, and 
his address was considered an outstanding defense of private 
enterprise. In 1926, in disagreement over land policy, he trans- 
ferred his allegiance to the Conservative Party. He initiated 
a conference between leaders of commerce and industry on 
the one hand, and the workers organized in the Trades Union 
Congress headed by Sir Ben Turner on the other (1928). Out 
of this conference emerged the Mond-Turner agreement for 
industrial relations. In the same year he was raised to the peer- 
age, as Baron Melchett. 

Alfred Mond was not brought up as a Jew. His sole con- 
nection with Judaism in the earlier stage of his public life was 
that he helped to support the synagogue of Swansea, his par- 
liamentary constituency, in order to present a more favorable 
picture there of the Jews and Judaism. Nevertheless, he was 
the butt of antisemitic attacks, and in consequence was won 
over to Zionism after the Balfour Declaration. He then be- 
came a dedicated Zionist and contributor to Zionist causes. 
Mond was one of the founders of the enlarged Jewish *Agency 
in 1929 and the chairman of its council. He acquired an es- 
tate in Erez Israel in Migdal overlooking the Sea of Galilee, 
and a township in central Israel, Tel Mond, bears his name. 
Alfred Mond was married to a non-Jew and his two children, 
Eva Violet (1895-1973), who married the second Marquis of 
*Reading, and Henry (1898-1949), second Baron Melchett, 
were brought up in the Christian faith but converted to Juda- 
ism after the rise of Hitler. Lady Reading was an active Zionist 
and president of the British section of the *World Jewish Con- 
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1?’7 (“judgment”) with Possessive Suffixes 




















Feminine Masc./Fem. Masculine 
Singular 
YT (read }"7) 
°27'7 (read 43°) Wt 
APT wv 
PI 
port paypt 
part naps 
Plural 
YT 
"PPT (read 277) prt (read 777) 
PPT m7 (read 12°7) 
pri 
jecke ce PDPT 
PRT ViPrt 





Syntax. Syriac has created a past perfect by combining the 
perfect and the postpositive auxiliary verb X11 (“was”), e.g., 
yi92 MA mNNT (“which I had said to you”). This combina- 
tion as well as that of the imperfect + X11 is also employed in 
other, sometimes not clearly definable, uses. The word order 
is quite free: relative sentences abound. The Syriac found in 
inscriptions has preserved some earlier traits, e.g., the letter 
§ (sin = W) which disappeared nearly entirely from Late Ara- 
maic and the imperfect prefix °(yod), instead of the standard 
n-. (See Table: Eastern Syriac.) 


Eastern Syriac 














Masculine Masc./Fem. Feminine 
Imperfect 
DiUpN 
propa MPH 
Diupn balelrs| 
Diupa 
Popn prupn 
T0774 pony 
Perfect 
nou 
nove n>up 
noup Vy 
prup Jeu 
parop Tin? 
Prop ©? vp) PVP peyp Tuy 








Mandaic 
This dialect is close to Babylonian Aramaic. 


Spelling. Mandaic has developed plene spellings more than 
any other Aramaic dialect; it uses the letters »”"178 both alone 
and in combination as matres lectionis. They indicate long, 
short, and even semi-vowels (¥1 N1W), e.g., PINW = 13W (“ly- 
ing”), Sioya = S1DN3 (“he eats”), N°? = °9 (“to me”), NOW = NOW 
(“name”). Mandaic is the only Aramaic dialect to have pre- 
served (apparently only as (archaic) spellings) 3 for d (Ar. 
dh), e.g., RIAN = NTI (“gold”), and ? for d (+ emphatic), e.g., 
NIN = TIN (“earth” see above). 
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Phonology. The situation is practically identical with that of 
Babylonian Aramaic, except for the fact that (1) if there are 
two emphatics in a word, one tends to lose the emphasis, e.g., 
NOW = NOW? + (“truth”); (2) instead of a geminate consonant 
in certain cases we find dissimilation by n or m, as in Official 
Aramaic (see above The Main Characteristics of Official and 
Ancient Aramaic. Differences in the Verb), e.g., NTIND = YT 
(“knowledge”), 82731}? = 821? + (“vault”), both features go back 
to the Akkadian substrate. (3) Quite often we find anaptyctic 
vowels, e.g., PONY = 203NX + (“he was taken”), apparently 
more often than in Babylonian Aramaic. Prosthetic vowels 
appear quite often, e.g., NJ2N = N12 ¢ (“son”). 


Morphology. (1) Pronouns. NNIX (“you”) singular, JINNIX 
(“you”) plural. It distinguishes better between masculine and 
feminine, and singular and plural of the pronominal suffixes 
than does Babylonian Aramaic. Note that here also °27>387 
(= 21 +). The demonstrative pronoun: 7387 masculine, NINT 
feminine (“this”); ANNINT masculine feminine (“that”), mas- 
culine JINNING, feminine PNNINT (“those”). (These forms are 
as yet unexplained.) 

(2) Verb. Due to the apocope of the last (unaccented) 
vowel, many forms have merged, e.g., XD] “he-they went 
out” (masc., fem.). For the last two forms there are to be found 
(only in Mandaic) the ending 71” (masc.), JX” (fem.). 


Syntax. The language of the incantation texts of the magical 
bowls that were found in Iraq and Persia is more or less iden- 
tical with those of the other texts. Note the ending ])" of the 
perfect third person plural masculine. 


Babylonian Aramaic 

This is the dialect of the Aramaic parts of the Babylonian Tal- 
mud, the geonic texts, and the writings of Anan, the founder 
of the Karaite sect. The language of the incantation texts of 
Nippur (and other places) is very close (but not quite iden- 
tical) to it. 


PERIOD. It dates back at least to the days of the first amoraim, 
Rav and Samuel (third century B.c.£.), and goes up to the end 
of the geonic period (11 century C.£.). 


COMPOSITION. Considering its duration, it is not surpris- 
ing to find earlier forms alongside later ones. It is difficult to 
ascertain why the language (reflecting an earlier stage) of the 
tractates Nedarim, Nazir, Me’ilah, Keritot, and Tamid differs 
from the other tractates; and the language of the geonim devi- 
ates in certain parts from the language of the Talmud. 


REFERENCE BOOKS. (see bibliography). There are very few 
grammars and dictionaries. 


Dictionaries. The earliest surviving complete dictionary is the 
Arukh of R. Nathan of Rome (11 century c.£.; fragments of 
Kitab al-Hawi, an earlier important dictionary compiled by R. 
Hai Gaon in the tenth century were discovered in the Cairo 
Genizah, part of them were published by A. Maman, Tarbiz 
2000). It is important even today both because its material, 
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gress. Henry, also an ardent Zionist, succeeded his father as 
chairman of the council of the Jewish Agency and was presi- 
dent of the *World Union of Maccabi. Henry’s son, Julian Ed- 
ward Alfred (1925-1973), third Baron Melchett, was appointed 
chairman of the nationalized steel industry in 1967. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.H. Bolitho, Alfred Mond, First Lord 
Melchett (1933); J.M. Cohen, Life of Ludwig Mond (1956); P. Emden, 
Jews of Britain (1943), index; W.J. Reader, Imperial Chemical Industries; 
A History, vol. 1 The Forerunners (1970). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.R. 
Lischka, Ludwig Mond and the British Alkali Industry, 1985; J. Good- 


man, The Mond Legacy, 1982. 
[Moshe Rosetti] 


MOND, BERNHARD STANISLAW (1887-1944), Polish 
general. Born in Stanislav, Galicia, he fought in the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian army during World War 1. In 1916 he was 
taken prisoner by the Russians and released in February 1918 
following the peace of Brest-Litovsk. At the end of World 
War 1 Mond joined the army of newly independent Poland and 
fought in the defense of Lvov against the invading Ukrainian 
forces. In 1920 he commanded an infantry regiment against 
the Bolsheviks in Russia. Subsequently, Mond became com- 
mander of Vilna. At the outbreak of World War 11, he com- 
manded an army corps with the rank of major-general. After 
the fall of Poland Mond was taken prisoner by the Germans 
and died in a prisoner-of-war camp. 


MONDA (Moscovici), VIRGILIU (1898-1991), Romanian 
novelist. Beginning as a poet in 1923, Monda soon changed 
to prose and published novels reflecting his interests as a 
practicing physician. In his works he displayed great ingenu- 
ity and a sense of atmosphere. Monda’s novels include Ure- 
chea lui Dionys (“The Ear of Dionysius,’ 1934), Hora paiatelor 
(“Dance of the Clowns,’ 1935), Trubendal (1946), and Statuia 
(“The Statue,” 1969). 


MONDAY AND THURSDAY (in Heb. Sheni va-Hamishi, 
“the second and fifth [day of the week]”), those days on 
which the liturgy of the morning service includes additional 
penitential and supplicatory prayers (among them the long 
*Tahanun). On these days, in ancient times, villagers came to 
town for marketing and attending law courts. Pious Jews also 
fast on Monday, Thursday, and again on the Monday following 
the first Sabbath of the new month after *Passover and *Suk- 
kot. These three days are known as “Behab” (see *Fast Days, 
and *Shovavim Tat). Some ultra-pietists make voluntary fasts 
every week on these days. The morning service on Mondays 
and Thursdays also includes a reading from the Pentateuch. 
Three persons are called up to the reading, but only the first 
part of the weekly portion of the following Sabbath is covered 
in the reading (see *Torah, Reading of). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Elbogen, Gottesdienst, 76-77, 155-7, 207-253 
Eisenstein, Dinim, 428. 


MONDOLFEO, RODOLEFEO (1877-1976), Italian historian of 
philosophy. Born in Senigalia, Mondolfo began teaching at 
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Padua (1904). He was appointed professor at Turin in 1910, and 
at Bologna in 1913. Because of the racial laws he lost his post in 
1938 (reinstated 1944), and moved to Argentina where he was 
professor at Cordoba (1940) and Tucuman (1948). Mondolfos 
first studies were on psychology in the 17" and 18 centuries. 
Next he turned to studies of Hobbes, Helvétius, and Rousseau. 
After his work on Lassalle (La filosofia della storia di Ferdinand 
Lassalle, 1909), Engels (Il materialisma storico di Federico En- 
gels, 1912), Feuerbach and Marx (Feuerbach e Marx, 1919), he 
devoted himself to the study of Marxism, emphasizing the ac- 
tivistic, humanistic side as opposed to the materialistic one, as 
in Sulle orme di Marx (1919, 1948") and Intorno a Gramsci e alla 
filosofia della prassi (1955). After the rise of Mussolini and the 
suppression of his Biblioteca di studi sociali in 1925, he turned 
to Greek philosophy and made many original contributions, 
especially in L'Infinito nel pensiero dei Greci (1934), his edition 
of Zeller (La filosofia dei Greci, 2 vols, 1932-38), and Problemi 
del pensiero antico (1936, 1961°). In Argentina he wrote other 
works on Greek thought, one on Bruno, Galileo, and Cam- 
panella, and Problemas y métodos de la investigacion en histo- 
ria de la filosofia (1949). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Morra, in: Enciclopedia filosofia, 3 (1957), 
677-8, incl. bibl.; Enciclopedia Italiana, appendix, 2 (1949), s.v. R. 
Mondolfo; R. Mondolfo,, 1877-1976: In Memoriam / Amigos de Ro- 


dolfo Mondolfo (1977). [Richard H. Popkin] 


MONDZAIN, SIMON (1890-1979), French painter. Born in 
Lublin, Poland, Mondzain came to Paris in 1909. He painted 
figures of men and women with musical instruments, as well 
as portraits, interiors and still lifes, but became known largely 
through his sensitive studies of villages in France, Algiers, and 
Morocco. His style was post-impressionist, with elements of 
expressionism. 


MONEY CHANGERS. Money changing was very common 
in the Roman Near East, where there was a proliferation of 
currency systems and standards. In Palestine, as in Egypt, each 
district had its basilikai trapezai (“royal bank”) retained from 
Hellenistic times (Jos., Life 38), and probably each village had 
its own money changer (cf. Sif. Deut., 306). 

In the period of the Second Temple vast numbers of Jews 
streamed to Palestine and Jerusalem “out or every nation un- 
der heaven” (Acts 2:5), taking with them considerable sums 
of money in foreign currencies. This is referred to in the fa- 
mous instance of Jesus’ driving the money changers out of the 
Temple (Matt. 21:12). Not only did these foreign coins have 
to be changed but also ordinary deposits were often handed 
over to the Temple authorities for safe deposit in the Temple 
treasury (Jos., Wars 6:281-2). Thus Jerusalem became a sort 
of central bourse and exchange mart, and the Temple vaults 
served as “safe deposits” in which every type of coin was rep- 
resented (TJ, Maas. Sh. 1:2, 52d, and parallels). The business of 
money exchange was carried out by the shulhani (“exchange 
banker”), who would change foreign coins into local currency 
and vice versa (Tosef., Shek. 2:13; Matt. 21:12). People coming 
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from distant countries would bring their money in large de- 
nominations rather than in cumbersome small coins. The pro- 
vision of small change was a further function of the shulhani 
(cf. Sif. Deut., 306; Maas Sh., 2:9). For both of these kinds of 
transactions the shulhani charged a small fee (agio), called in 
rabbinic literature a kolbon (a word of doubtful etymology but 
perhaps from the Greek ké\AvBog “small coin’; TJ, Shek. 1:6, 
46b). This premium seems to have varied from 4 percent to 8 
percent (Shek. 1:6, et al.). The shulhani served also as a banker, 
and would receive money on deposit for investment and pay 
out an interest at a fixed rate (Matt. 25:27), although this was 
contrary to Jewish law (see below; *Moneylending). 

Thus the shulhani fulfilled three major functions: 
(a) foreign exchange, (b) the changing of large denomina- 
tions into small ones, and vice versa, and (c) banking. Three 
terms for “money-changer” are found in the New Testament: 
(a) kermatistés (John 2:14), (b) kollybistés (Matt. 21:12), and 
(c) trapezités (literally, shulhani; Matt. 25:27, et al.) It seems 
probable that these three terms correspond to the three func- 
tions of the shulhani outlined above. Thus kermatistés, from 
kermatizo. “to cut small,” is one who gives small change; 
kollybistés, from kollybos, changed foreign currency; while the 
trapezités was a banker (from trapeza, “table”). 

The shulhanim in Jerusalem used to set up their “tables” 
in the outer court of the Temple for the convenience of the 
numerous worshipers, especially those from foreign countries 
(Matt. 21:12-13). Excavations around the Temple walls have 
uncovered stores or kiosks, some of which, it has been sur- 
mised, were occupied by money changers. The Mishnah states 
that on the 15"* of Adar, every year, “tables” were set up in the 
provinces (or in Jerusalem) for the collection of the statutory 
annual half-shekel, and on the 25" of Adar they were set up in 
the Temple itself (Shek. 1:3). The activity of the Jewish banker, 
shulhani, was of a closely defined nature, as his transactions 
had to be in accordance with the biblical prohibition against 
taking interest (ribit). The Talmud records much information 
relating to his activities. An additional and interesting feature 
of his business was the payment on request of sums deposited 
with him for that purpose (BM 9:12). 

See also: Sarraf. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Heichelheim, in: T. Frank, An Economic 
Survey of Ancient Rome, 4 (1938), 224-7, 247-8, 256-7 (bibl.); EF Mad- 
den, in: Numismatic Chronicle (1876), 290-7; A. Gulak, in: Tarbiz, 2 
(1931), 154-71. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Sperber, Roman Palestine, 


200-400. Money and Prices (1974). 
[Daniel Sperber] 


MONEYLENDING. 


The Religious Context 

BIBLICAL PERIOD. Deuteronomy 23:20-21 states: “You shall 
not lend on interest to your brother, interest of food or money 
or anything on which interest can be charged. You may charge 
interest to a foreigner, but not to your brother that the Lord, 
your God, may bless you in all you put your hand to in the 
land into which you are going, to possess it.” This text has 
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become the subject of much discussion and controversy for 
nearly two millennia. Within the framework of the so-called 
Book of the Covenant, another law on moneylending is to be 
found, in Exodus 23:24: “If you lend money to my people, to 
the poor with you, you shall not act toward him like a creditor. 
You must not lay interest [neshekh] upon him?’ In this verse, 
nosheh (“creditor”) is philologically and semantically equiva- 
lent to the Assyrian rasu (“creditor”), the professional mon- 
eylender. A third pentateuchal law on interest-bearing loans 
occurs in Leviticus 25:35-38, in a context usually referred to 
as the Holiness Code: “If your brother has become poor and 
cannot support himself with you, you shall assist him [as] a 
resident alien [ger ve-toshav], and he shall live with you. You 
shall not give him your money on interest [be-neshekh], nor 
give him your food for increase [be-marbit]. I am the Lord, 
your God, who brought you forth out of the land of Egypt, to 
give you the land of Canaan, to be your God.” Usually the dif- 
ference between neshekh and tarbit or marbit is explained as 
a difference between interest on capital and interest on food. 
The passage in Deuteronomy, however, also refers to interest 
on food (neshekh okhel) and it is possible that the two codes 
employ a slightly different terminology. 

Many attempts have been made to answer questions on 
the literary form and the dates of these pentateuchal laws, but 
during the last decades detailed study of the various Ancient 
Near Eastern codes from the 19** to the 12 centuries B.C.E. 
has enabled scholars to substantiate their opinions on the Sitz 
im Leben of the Hebrew law collections more accurately than 
hitherto possible. The Book of the Covenant is generally con- 
sidered the oldest of the pentateuchal codes, because of the 
social and economic structure it presupposes. No urban life 
or king is referred to, and there is no organized state or priest- 
hood. There is, moreover, ethnological evidence of many sim- 
ilarly primitive units, among whom all loans of money and 
food were given free of interest, usually up to the time of the 
next harvest when they could be paid back by the debtor. Such 
legislation could not, of course, apply to the alien (nokhri), 
who was not a permanent resident. 

In comparison, there are some similarities but also ma- 
jor differences between the pentateuchal law codes and their 
Ancient Near Eastern antecedents. The latter mirror a society 
much more fully developed than that of the still half-seden- 
tary Hebrews. Thus, the tamkarum appears as a professional 
moneylender in various sections of the Code of Hammu- 
rapi, where rates of interest are specified for food as well as 
for money loans. Even in relatively late strata of the Bible, it 
is the Canaanite rather than the Israelite or the Hebrew, who 
is represented as the merchant or the trader. Had the nucleus 
of the Hebrew Codes been compiled at the time of the mon- 
archy, they would have reflected quite different socio-eco- 
nomic conditions. Their literary form is of equal importance. 
In his Urspruenge des israelitischen Rechts (1934), 69 ff., A. Alt 
distinguishes between casuistic law, characteristic of the An- 
cient Near Eastern codes, and apodictic law, more frequently, 
although by no means exclusively, found in comparable Isra- 
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elitic source material. Exodus 22:24 is a mixture of both. The 
casuistic beginning, “If you lend money to my people...,” 
which would logically be followed by a reference to the rate 
of interest or to the punishment to be meted out to a default- 
ing debtor, concludes apodictically with: “You shall not act 
as a creditor.” 

The Holiness and the Deuteronomic Codes are nor- 
mally assigned to a much later date than that of the Book of 
the Covenant. The problem of their editing and ultimate in- 
corporation into the Pentateuch is a difficult one, but as far as 
the laws on interest are concerned, all of them have elements 
in common, which stress, directly or indirectly, a special cov- 
enant between God and Israel and the consequent obligations 
of brotherhood between the members of the community. Just 
as biblical history with its predominantly theological tenden- 
cies has been described as Heilsgeschichte, much of biblical 
law may be classified as Heilsgesetz, addressing itself to the 
pre-state sacred institution of the 12 tribes. Moreover, Ancient 
Near Eastern codes do not claim divine inspiration, while all 
Hebrew laws are presented as having been revealed by God to 
Moses, even if, as in the case of the prohibitions against tak- 
ing interest from a brother, no guidance is given as to judicial 
procedures against ruthless exploitation of the poor. The few 
other passages in the Bible which refer to money-lending con- 
firm the impression that the relevant pentateuchal ordinances 
were interpreted by the prophets, psalmists, wisdom-writers, 
and chroniclers more as moral exhortations than as laws (cf. 
Hab. 2:6; Ezek. 18; Ps. 15:5; Prov. 28:8; 11 Kings 4:1-2; and Neh. 
5:1-11; for apocryphal and pseudepigraphical literature, see Ec- 
clus. 20:15;29 and rv Macc. 2:8). Neither indignation nor pious 
hopes could replace the jurisdiction of established courts. 

Documentary evidence of the nonobservance of these 
pentateuchal admonitions comes only from the Diaspora, 
but affords an even clearer picture of prevailing conditions. 
Thus, the Aramaic Papyri show that the Jews of the military 
colony in Elephantine lent each other money on interest at the 
rate of 60 percent per annum in the fifth century (cf. Cowley, 
Aramaic nos. 10 and 11). In the Tebtunis Papyri, numbers 815, 
817, and 818, loans at interest between Jews are also referred 
to. These documents belong to the third and second centuries 
respectively, and reflect typical Hellenistic usage in their for- 
mulation (cf. Tcherikover, Corpus, 1 (1957)). In the talmudic 
period such documents would be invalid. Aristotle had ex- 
pressed contempt for the taking of interest in a well-known 
utterance in his Ethics (4:3), basing his opinion on the nature 
of money which is in itself not subject to physical growth. In 
addition, on several occasions during the last few pre-Chris- 
tian centuries, popular resentment against impoverishment 
through usury forced Greek and Roman legislators to forbid 
the taking of interest altogether, although enactments of this 
sort did not remain in force for long. Among Jewish Helle- 
nistic writers, Philo appears to have been the first to add his 
own comment to Deuteronomy 23:20, by extending the pro- 
hibition about taking interest from the brother to anyone of 
the same citizenship (astos), or nation (homofulos) in De Vir- 
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tutibus, 82. He is, however, not quite consistent and keeps 
himself closer to the biblical text in De Specialibus Legibus 
(11, 73 ff. and 122). 


THE TALMUDIC PERIOD. After the destruction of the Tem- 
ple, halakhists and aggadists determined the development of 
Jewish religious law proper, at least until the 17" century. The 
tannaitic Midrash Sifrei Deuteronomy 23:20f. understands 
la-nokhri tashikh as a positive commandment; i.e., you shall 
lend at interest to a foreigner. Although this is possible on 
philological grounds, heavy oppression under Roman rule in 
the first part of the second century may have led to such an 
interpretation, particularly since R. Akiva was closely con- 
nected with the revolt of Bar Kokhba and with the editing of 
the Sifrei. The contemporary Mekhilta of R. Ishmael offers a 
different explanation on the related passage in Exodus 22:24. 
Interest-free money should be lent to Jews and gentiles alike, 
although a Jew should be given preference. In addition, one 
commentator states that it is only toward the poor that one 
should not act as a professional moneylender, but one may do 
so toward the rich. From the third century onward, the pro- 
hibition against taking interest had been accepted as applica- 
ble to every Jew, rich or poor. The Mekhilta on Exodus 22:24, 
ends with a homiletic statement by R. Meir: “He who lends 
on interest... has no share in Him who decreed against tak- 
ing interest.” Similar denunciations occur frequently in hal- 
akhic and aggadic Midrashim, in Mishnah, Tosefta, baraita, 
and the Babylonian and Jerusalem Talmuds. Transgressors 
against the ever growing injunctions are called robbers and 
murderers. They are likened to those who rear pigs, described 
as denying the fundamental tenets of the Jewish faith and de- 
clared to be unfit as witnesses. The frequency of such utter- 
ances implies the frequency of the offenses. It is to be stressed, 
however, against apologetic tendencies that still prevail in the 
relevant literature, that views of this kind refer to inter-Jew- 
ish transactions only, unless the gentile is explicitly included 
in the prohibition. The expression “even interest from a non- 
Jew” (afillu ribbit de-goi) implies that the difference between 
them is still clearly felt. 

As to inter-Jewish transactions, discussions continue as 
to whether paid interest, fixed or unfixed, can be taken back 
for the debtor by the judges. Also proposed are the relinquish- 
ment of the principal and the rescinding of written contracts 
or shetarot on which interest was specified. The Mishnah (BM 
5:6) says quite plainly that one may lend to and borrow from 
gentiles at interest. In the course of the debate in the Gemara 
(ad loc.) R. Nahman transmits Rav Huna’s objection to taking 
interest from anybody, but it is, apparently again for apologetic 
reasons, generally overlooked that his view is challenged by 
Rava on the basis of the Deuteronomic law and the Mishnah 
which precedes the Gemara. R. Hiyya replies that money may 
only be lent on interest to the non-Jew, as far as it is neces- 
sary for the sustenance of the Jew (bi-khedei hayyav). Ravina 
maintains that the reason for this restriction is based on re- 
ligious self-protection. The lender should reduce his contact 
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with the alien to a minimum, lest he learn from the debtor’s 
deeds (shema yilmad mi-maasav; see also Rashi on Mak. 24a, 
s.v. afillu le-akkum). The Jewish scholar, on the other hand, 
is allowed to take interest from non-Jews, even where there is 
no economic necessity, because he would not be influenced 
by the practices of the latter. 

There is one further aspect regarding money-lending at 
interest in talmudic literature which calls for attention - the 
regulations against the employment of a non-Jewish interme- 
diary, a device sometimes resorted to in order to make illegal 
inter-Jewish loan transactions possible. A number of tannaitic 
traditions have a bearing on the subject (cf. Bm 71bf. and Ty, 
BM 10¢; Tos., BM 5:15). This convention has a prehistory in 
Roman law. Livy mentions that at the beginning of the second 
century B.C.E., Roman creditors had found a device (fraus) for 
collecting interest by transferring the ownership of accounts to 
citizens of allied states, who thus became the real or fictitious 
lenders without being subject to internal Roman legislation 
(ed. by E.T. Sage (1935), 10:18). That such evasive tactics were 
current among Jews of the talmudic period is evident not only 
from the various halakhot, but also from the following homi- 
letic statement in Bava Mezia 61b: “Why did the All-Merciful 
mention the Exodus from Egypt in connection with the law 
on interest?... The Holy One, blessed be He, answered: ‘I, who 
distinguished between the firstborn and those who were not 
firstborn in Egypt, shall in future punish him who hangs his 
money on a gentile and lends it on interest to a Jew” 


THE GEONIC PERIOD. This period lasted from about the 
seventh to the 11 centuries. During that time, the main au- 
tonomous center of Jewish life was in Babylonia, although the 
decisions of the geonim were considered binding in the remot- 
est communities of Europe and Africa. The Jews were active 
as artisans, builders, merchants, and as experts in agriculture 
and horticulture in many parts of the new Islamic world. Yet 
the Koran (4:160) is the first source to accuse them of usury. 
Contemporary halakhic compendia offer little original mate- 
rial on the subject. Only one responsum of the ninth century, 
by Amram Gaon (Shaarei Zedek, 1792, p. 40a), forbids any 
money-lending on interest, permitting only such as would 
come about in a credit transaction involving the exchange of 
money and fruit. He adds that Muslims, too, allow this ac- 
cording to their law. The strong anti-usury legislation of Islam 
as well as the almost unrestricted professional facilities then 
open to Jews prompted him to be stricter than the traditional 
rulings on Jewish-gentile money transactions. In an anony- 
mous responsum of the tenth century, biblical and talmudic 
ordinances are stressed again, and it is left to the discretion of 
the pious to refrain from money-lending altogether. 


THE EARLY RABBINIC PERIOD. The center of Jewish life 
shifted toward Europe. The academies of Babylonia were 
gradually replaced by famous schools in France, Germany, 
and Spain. Monographs on the various European countries 
contain detailed accounts of the general and specific in their 
history. Two factors, however, stand out: growing anti-Jewish 
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legislation and the development of the feudal system with its 
demand for a Christian oath on the acquisition of land. As a 
result, Jews were increasingly cut off from landownership. Yet 
even in countries like Spain and Italy, where Jewish urbaniza- 
tion took place less rapidly than in England and Germany, the 
Jews themselves no longer desired close contact with the soil, 
although they complained more and more about the shrink- 
ing opportunities to support themselves. An often quoted re- 
sponsum by the French 11"*-century scholar, Joseph b. Samuel 
Tov Elem *Bonfils, illustrates the change. Leah, the questioner, 
expresses dissatisfaction with the fact that taxes for which the 
community was responsible to the government were evenly 
distributed among the Jewish owners of fields and among mer- 
chants and traders. She is assessed for the ground she holds 
and for the crops it yields. In addition, the rulers of the land 
take their share from it. In contrast, money lent on interest is 
profitable, because the pledge remains in the hand of the credi- 
tor, and the principal increases without effort or expense. Jo- 
seph Tov Elem agrees with Leah’s arguments against those who 
wish to assess her (cf. Responsa of Meir of Rothenburg, 1895, 
no. 941). Generally it must be said that early medieval rabbinic 
legislation cleared the path for a great variety of gentile-Jewish 
and inter-Jewish money transactions. Especially the authority 
of Jacob b. Meir Tam, Rashi’s grandson, carried great weight 
with his contemporaries and successors. He summarizes the 
reasons for a number of his decisions in the following way: 
“Today people usually lend money on interest to gentiles... 
because we have to pay taxes to the king and princes and ev- 
erything serves to sustain ourselves [kedei hayyenu]. We live 
among the nations and it is impossible for us to earn a living 
unless we deal with them. It is, therefore, no more forbidden 
to lend at interest because ‘one might learn from their deeds’ 
than it is to engage in any other business” (cf., e.g., Tos., BM 
7ob, 71b and Av. Zar. 2a). 

Menahem b. Solomon Meiri, an eminent 13'®-century 
scholar, gives an account of the position in Provence: “In 
our days nobody cares about refraining from business deal- 
ings with and loans to gentiles, even on their festivals - not a 
Gaon, not a rabbi, not a scholar, not a pupil, not a hasid [“pi- 
ous man”], and not one who pretends to be a hasid. All these 
laws refer only to idolators and their images, but all transac- 
tions with Christians are perfectly legal” Meiri coined a spe- 
cial phrase for this group: “nations who are restrained by the 
paths of their religion” (cf. J. Katz, in: Zion, 18 (1953), 18ff.). 
He thus differs implicitly or explicitly, with most of his prede- 
cessors, including Maimonides. Only the Hasidei Ashkenaz, 
German-Jewish pietists and some Spanish kabbalists of the 
beginning of the 13'* century, viewed the new development 
with anxiety and disfavor. According to them, interest should 
not be charged to gentiles if a living could be made from the 
fields, although they no longer ventured to state this in terms 
ofa legal prohibition. Contemporary Jewish commentators on 
the Bible follow the same distinctions as halakhic literature. 
In addition, they reflect full awareness of Christian polemics 
against the ever increasing number of Jewish moneylenders. 
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David *Kimhi of Narbonne says the following about Psalms 
15:5: ....the Hebrew must not overreach or rob the alien or steal 
from him, but interest which he takes by full agreement [with 
a non-Jewish lender] is permitted... If the gentile is kind to 
the Jew, the Jew must certainly be kind and good to him...” 
He adds explicitly that his views should serve as an answer to 
those Christians who maintain that David did not distinguish 
between the Israelite and the gentile. 

Meir b. Simeon’s only partly edited manuscript (Parma 
2749) Milhemet Mitzvah (“Obligatory War”) contains by far 
the richest source material on Jewish-gentile moneylending 
transactions. His attempts to defend old and established prac- 
tices show greater knowledge of former privileges granted by 
popes, emperors, and feudal lords than that of any of his pre- 
decessors, and he makes the widest possible and often inge- 
nious use of practically all biblical and talmudic data on the 
subject. One or two generations older than David Kimhi and 
also from Narbonne, he had frequent discussions with the 
lower and higher clergy, including two archbishops, the sec- 
ond of whom was probably Guido Fulcodi, who later became 
Pope Clement rv. 

It was on this occasion that Meir was confronted with the 
same accusations about gentile disadvantages in Jewish law as 
those which had been made in the famous Paris disputation in 
1240 at the palace of Louis 1x. No Latin record of his disputa- 
tion appears to be extant, and it is doubtful whether he could 
have said all he wrote down in the diary of his public activi- 
ties. The whole historical background of his time is unfolded 
in his work - anti-Jewish legislation, persecutions, expulsions, 
and his able and often successful efforts to counter them. His 
sharp criticism of the release of interest and sometimes even 
of the principal, owed to Jews by the Crusaders, is of special 
significance. Fearless defense and daring attack are often jux- 
taposed. Thus, Joseph b. Nathan ha-Mekanne * Official, a con- 
temporary and fellow-citizen of Meir b. Simeon, refutes the 
attacks against Jewish money-lending with the by now usual 
arguments, and subsequently adds: “You lend money at high 
rates... of 100%... and take reward for delayed payment” (Z. 
Kahn, in: Birkhat Avraham... Berliner (1903), 89). 

Jewish moneylenders in England acted, as far as one can 
judge from their documents, in exactly the same way as those 
on the continent - i.e., in accordance with the ordinances of 
the sages (ke-tikkun hakhamin), even if there are certain pe- 
culiarities which seem to be influenced by non-Jewish legal 
practice. Thus, ribbit (“interest”), unless used in connection 
with ribbit al yedei goi (“inter-Jewish interest charges, made 
possible through a gentile proxy”), occurs only four out of 
about 30 times in M.D. Davis Hebrew Deeds (1888). Instead 
of ribbit, shevah (“profit”) is used. In some inter-gentile prom- 
issory notes, too, the expression Jucrum (“gain”) is found for 
fenus (“usury”). There is also the sudden emergence of the 
formula “if the stipulated time for repayment of the loan is 
over” (im yaavor zeman) in Hebrew shetarot (“promissory 
notes” see *Shetar) of English provenance. According to tal- 
mudic law, there is no justification for this, but contemporary 
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regulations of civil and canon law had adopted the Roman 
concepts of lucrum cessans and damnum emergens. They may 
well have found their way into inter-Jewish transactions, al- 
though still under the proviso that creditor A allow creditor 
B to borrow from a gentile, to indemnify the lender against 
damage or loss of gain. 

In Spain, too, similar practices, perhaps even without the 
gentile intermediary, seem to have become customary during 
the 13" century, as is known from a responsum by Solomon 
b. Abraham Adret (ed. Hanau, 1600, 172b). He declares such 
convention to be forbidden, but adds that, strictly speaking, 
we have in this case to deal with a penalty (kenas) and not with 
interest. Officially, at least, Max Weber’s distinction between 
Binnen and Aussen-Moral retained its validity in talmudic and 
rabbinic law. Similar Christian differentiations between the 
“brother” and the “other” can be traced back to the Church 
Father Ambrose of the fourth century. According to him, the 
Jew must be loaded with such a burden of usury that by the 
very punishment of the charges imposed upon him, he is com- 
pelled to move more quickly toward righteousness (De Tobia, 
1, Migne, P.L. 14 (1845), 799; and T.P. Mc-Laughlin, Medieval 
Studies, 1 (1939), 92, 137). 


THE LATE RABBINIC PERIOD. ‘The Jewish analogue of this 
position was expressed by the 14"*-century French philosopher 
and exegete, *Levi b. Gershom, who also holds that it is a posi- 
tive commandment to lend money to an alien on interest, “if 
he needs it..., because one should not benefit an idolator... 
and cause him as much damage as possible without deviating 
from righteousness,’ i.e., without demanding from him exorbi- 
tant rates of interest (see his commentary on Deut. 23:21). Such 
sentiments are extreme, though not isolated (cf. R. Tam on BM 
7ob and Maimonides’ uncensored comment on Av. Zar. chs. 
3 and 4). Sometimes the passion of the spirit gave way to the 
demands of economic necessity, and periods of quasi-normal 
business relationships between believers and non-believers 
interrupted the cold or actual war between them. More often 
the force of faith, never quite unconnected with the relatively 
high proportion of Jewish moneylenders, broke through and 
led to their persecution and expulsion. An ultimate judgment 
on the priority of powers which determine political and ideo- 
logical reality remains difficult, if not impossible. The situation 
differed from country to country, from province to province, 
and even from town to town. Yet an analysis of the uneven and 
widely dispersed Jewish and Christian source material, rang- 
ing from the 14" to the 17" centuries, reveals an astounding 
development from unyielding medieval thought patterns to 
their integration with new economic theories, and leads al- 
most to a breakdown of denominational barriers. 

In his Ikkarim, the Spanish philosopher Joseph *Albo de- 
clares that the “brother” in the Deuteronomic law refers to ev- 
eryone who is not an idolator. Interest is, therefore, only to be 
taken from one who belongs to the “seven nations of old” - for 
instance, from an Amorite or Amalekite: “If it is permitted to 
take his life, surely one may take his property” (Im gufo mut- 
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tar mamono kol she-ken; ed. Husik, 3 (1946), 237). Albo’s words 
are an almost literal translation of Ambrose’s “ubi enim jus est 
belli, ibi est usurae” (cf. also Plato’s Laws, 10:909). In a posi- 
tion of defense vis-a-vis the archbishop of Narbonne, Meir b. 
Simeon had advanced a similar argument. Albo’s statement is 
not part of the public disputation in Tortosa (1413) in which 
he was one of the Jewish spokesmen, but a record of another 
encounter with a Christian opponent. It is clear, however, that 
he did not refer to current halakhic practices, although some 
talmudic proof texts can be found in their support. Other Jew- 
ish writings, not concerned with interdenominational alter- 
cations, do not question the legality of charging interest from 
gentiles. Thus, Joseph Colon, who came from France and held 
a distinguished position in the Italian rabbinate during the 
second part of the 15"* century, states casually that the Jews of 
both countries hardly engaged in any other business (Resp. 
Maharik 118, 132). Abraham b. Mordecai Farissol (1451-1526) 
confirms Colon’s assessment of circumstances prevailing in 
Italy. Conditions of this kind were bound to bring about ir- 
regularities, but they were not restricted to Jews. Early propa- 
ganda of the Franciscans was, in fact, not specifically directed 
against the Jews. Hebraei et Christiani usurarii were the target 
of Bernardino da Feltre. 

The establishment of Jewish loan banks was subject to a 
license of the papal administration or of the local rulers or of 
both. The stipulations of these condotte varied from time to 
time and from place to place. They were often changed unex- 
pectedly, and as a result the insecurity of the Jewish money- 
lender increased, however much he might have profited from 
an occasional boom. Matters came to a climax through the 
propaganda for the establishment of Christian loan-banks, the 
montes pietatis, which were originally meant to work on a non- 
profit basis. Particularly during the Lenten period “the friars 
[ha-doreshim] are a strap of castigation for Israel and preach 
every day to destroy us... Their hand is heavy upon us... and 
the situation reaches a point when both body and property 
are endangered” (Colon, ed. princeps, no. 192). 

Isaac Abrabanel’s view on interest-bearing loans to gen- 
tiles is laid down in his commentary on Deuteronomy 23:21, 
and forms part of his elaborate exegesis of the whole book, 
which was completed in Monopoli in 1496 and published in 
uncensored form in Sabbioneta in 1551. He expounded his the- 
ories “before Christian scholars and the masters of the land.” 
‘The first three of his arguments offer nothing new; only the 
fourth is straightforward and assailable on philological and 
historical grounds. At the same time, it foreshadows the gen- 
eral development toward capitalism, so characteristic of the 
16" century: “There is nothing unworthy about interest... be- 
cause it is proper that people should make profit out of their 
money, wine, and corn, and if someone wants money from 
someone else... why should a farmer... who received wheat 
to sow his field not give the lender 10% if he is successful, as 
he usually should be? This is an ordinary business transaction 
and correct.... Interest-free loans should only be given to the 
coreligionist, to whom we owe special kindness.” Abrabanel 
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sums up with an assurance to his readers that what he had 
said in the first three paragraphs was only meant “to promote 
peace. What a Jew should really believe is laid down in the 
tradition of the sages.” 

Shortly before the completion of Abrabanel’s commen- 
tary on Deuteronomy, Abraham b. Mordecai Farissol had a 
disputation in Ferrara at the famous Palace of Ercole d’Este I, 
again attended by many prominent people (cf. Magen Avra- 
ham, ch. 73, ed. by D.S. Loewinger in: HHY, 12 (1928), 290ff.). 
Some of Farissol’s answers also represent a definite opposition 
to medieval economic concepts. His formulations might well 
be borrowed from the views of contemporary civil lawyers. 
In contrast to the opinion of the canonists and of Levi b. Ger- 
shom who, like Aristotle, considered money as barren metal, 
a distinction is now drawn between primitive and advanced 
society: “After society had expanded and people began to be 
distinguished from one another by their views... there fol- 
lowed a new Nature and another Order. The custom of giv- 
ing another person something for nothing ceased unless the 
person was poor. Thus, the law has developed to pay rent for 
houses... and to make loans... All comes for a price... Some- 
times credit is even more important than lending an animal or 
a house. Hence... it is appropriate to give some compensation 
for aloan. A proof for this argument is that even the baalei ha- 
datot [canonists] have agreed that one may pay up to 5% for 
the lending of money.’ Farissol seems to refer especially to the 
montes pietatis, which were forced to charge a small amount 
for the maintenance of their administration. As to the rates 
of interest charged, “one need not ponder over them, because 
they are agreed upon by the communities who require money 
from the Jews. They fluctuate according... to the availability 
or scarcity of silver and gold and the demand for it” 

In 1588 the physician David de Pomis published his De 
Medico Hebraeo Enarratio Apologetica, in which he set him- 
self the task of putting on record the devoted services of dis- 
tinguished Jewish doctors in the past. The book, written in 
Latin, also contains his views on money-lending to gentiles. 
His effusive flattery about the relationship between Christian- 
ity and Judaism makes it unnecessary to refer to the first part 
of his arguments. Only in the last paragraph of the relevant 
section does he return to the practical aspects of the problem: 
“Tf the Jews do sometimes take interest from Christians, it can 
either be maintained that they abuse the law or...” and here 
his statements are almost identical with those of Farissol, “... 
their transactions represent an official agreement between the 
parties concerned... A Jew could effect the same transaction 
with another Jew according to recent rabbinic authorities.” 
One form is technically called tarsha and the other hetter iska 
(cf. Sh. Ar., YD 167, 177). Both concessions represent develop- 
ments dictated by the general change of economic conditions. 
In practice, de Pomis’ labored defense came late. It was Calvin 
who challenged the Deuteronomic differentiation between the 
“brother” and the “alien” on principle. According to him, in- 
terest is forbidden only insofar as it is contrary to equity and 
charity. Otherwise, “nous sommes fréres sans aucune distinc- 
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tion” The enunciation of his program became the decisive 
formula for the new spirit of capitalism. 


FROM OTHERHOOD TO BROTHERHOOD? From the 17‘ cen- 
tury onward, the collapse of the traditional Christian exege- 
sis of Deuteronomy 23 is apparent in Europe and in the USS. 
On the Jewish side, too, responsa on the subject become less 
frequent; even the records of the Council of the Four Lands 
have relatively little to say on the matter. The hetter iska (see 
*Usury) had opened the path to a mercantilistic interpretation 
of talmudic law. Nevertheless, on the readmission of the Jews 
to England, Manasseh Ben Israel, in his Humble Address to His 
Highness the Lord Protector of the Commonwealth of England, 
did not deem it necessary to revoke the ancient distinction: 
“For to lay out the money without any profit was commanded 
only toward their brethren of the same nation of the Jews, but 
not to any other nation” (cf. B.N. Nelson, Idea of Usury (1949), 
73-109). In spite of occasional regressions, a gradual improve- 
ment of the position of the Jews in Western Europe became 
noticeable. Money-lending still remained one of their main oc- 
cupations, but they also traded, sometimes simultaneously, in 
all kinds of merchandise, or they earned their living as crafts- 
men and artisans. Above all, there was the ascendancy of the 
Court Jew who, in spite of his fluctuating fortunes, played an 
important part in the economic administration of the estate 
of many a duke and king in peace and war (cf. H. Schnee, Die 
Hoffinanz und der moderne Staat, 6 vols., 1953-67). The Age 
of Reason further contributed to the disappearance of barri- 
ers between the various denominations. Although Leopold 1 
expelled the Jews from Vienna and Lower Austria in 1670, Jo- 
seph 11 issued his Toleranzpatent only about 100 years later. 
In 1807, the ecclesiastical and lay representatives of 
French, Italian, and German Jewry assembled in Paris to at- 
tend a meeting that had been convened by Napoleon. Bear- 
ing the proud title, “Grand Sanhedrin,’ it concluded a devel- 
opment of 2,000 years and to many of those who had come 
seemed to open a new era. Two of the 12 questions they were 
asked concerned the problem of inter-Jewish and Jewish-gen- 
tile loan transactions. Although eminent rabbinic scholars of 
personal integrity were present, the answers, Décisions Doc- 
trinales or, in their Hebrew version, takkanot, reveal neither 
any depth of historical understanding nor sincerity on the part 
of those who were responsible for their formulation. Neshekh, 
for example, is defined as a rate of interest to be determined 
by the Code Civil (Code Napoleon) of France. Such interest 
may be charged by one Jew from another, provided that the 
lender share the risk of loss and the chance of gain, and that 
the debtor give indemnification to the creditor in the case of 
damnum emergens. Only the poor Jew must be charged no 
interest at all. Gentiles, particularly those living in France or 
Italy, are to be considered as brothers of the Jews, and there 
must not be any difference between them if charity is required. 
Those who disregard this ordinance will be called sinners and 
transgressors of the law of the holy Torah. All this may, to a 
degree, be defensible from the standpoint of the halakhah, but 
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a complete renunciation of Jewish autonomy is implied. Jews 
have become Frenchmen of the Israelite persuasion. The law 
of the State (hok ha-medinah) sets the tone and the “Grand 
Sanhedrin” decides accordingly (Takkanot ha-Sanhedrin shel 
Paris (1958), 56-67). Ishmael b. Abraham Isaac ha-Kohen of 
Modena, who also received an invitation to the Paris Sanhe- 
drin, was too old to make the journey, but gave his answers 
to each question in writing. Although gentle and dignified in 
his reply, he disassociates himself from the views expressed in 
the Décisions Doctrinales: “To deny permission to lend money 
on interest to gentiles is against all exegetes, against the Ge- 
mara, and against the literal understanding of the Bible” (cf. 
J. Rosenthal, in: Talpioth, 4 (1950), 583). 

Events of the last 150 years belied the identification of the 
“brother” and the “other,” and in all probability the reaction 
of the old rabbi of Modena and those who thought like him, 
even at the beginning of the 19"* century has not disappeared 
from Jewish life. The full awareness of covenantal relationship 
between God and Israel and Jew and Jew is still strongly felt. 
Until this day many Jewish banks both in and outside Israel 
display a notice to the effect that it is understood that busi- 
ness and loan transactions between Jews will be conducted 
according to hetter iska regulations. 

[Siegfried Stein] 
The Historical Context 
The biblical injunctions against usury relate neither exclusively 
nor mainly to money-lending on interest. Their spirit reflects a 
nomadic and village society where the borrowing of goods is 
the norm, and moneylending the exception. Yet the so-called 
archives of the *Murashu house discovered at Nippur show 
Jews in Babylonian regions engaged in extensive financial op- 
erations. The Talmud largely treats the problem of usury and 
interest from the point of view of product loans, though finan- 
cial operations are also dealt with in this connection. There 
is evidence that as Jews moved in the city life of the Roman 
Empire, some of them gave loans on interest. 

With the development of an urban economy in the ca- 
liphate of the ninth century, the financing of the ever-grow- 
ing needs of trade, of crafts, and of the state, became a press- 
ing need. Jews financed the business of their coreligionists 
through participating in various ways as partners, both in fi- 
nancing and in profits. While some of these means of partici- 
pation were actual, others were formal only, devised to evade 
the prohibitions on usury. In the tenth century, large-scale 
Jewish financiers appear, like the *Netira family, who loaned 
large sums to the state on interest, against the collateral of state 
incomes. These loans were evidently the accumulated savings 
of middle- and small-scale Jewish merchants, deposited with 
Jewish state bankers for greater income and security. When 
(up to the 15 century) the majority of the Jewish people lived 
in Islamic lands and in Christian Spain, money-lending was 
one of the occupations of Jews, as of other city dwellers. While 
in Northwestern Europe Jews first came mainly as interna- 
tional traders, when some of them later turned to local trade 
(1000 C.E.), they engaged in credit operations. The impact of 
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the First Crusade (1096-99) on the status and livelihood of the 
Jews in France, Germany, and England drove them out of trade 
through the lack of security arising from the inimical attitude 
of society in general; at the same time, Jewish merchants and 
craftsmen were denied any share in the Christian towns and 
*guilds which were rapidly evolving as the only social frame- 
work for trade and crafts in those countries. This crystallized 
at a time when European trade, agriculture, and building were 
expanding and in need of financing. Ready cash - which then 
meant precious metals — was scarce. Available means in Chris- 
tian hands were channeled into credit for merchant ventures 
and other relatively creative loans, in which it was also easier 
to formulate partnerships that evaded the stigma of usury. 
Under such circumstances the Church found it easy to act 
in accordance with the agricultural ethos of its upper strata, 
and to insist on the prohibition of usury. There remained the 
field of loans for consumption - the need for which arose in 
cases of illness, litigation, and unforeseen expenses — for which 
Christian capital was not readily available and where usury 
was least avoidable. Deprived of its former uses, Jewish capital 
entered this field, as well as granting any other possible loan. 
Hence among the Jews of the region between the Pyrenees and 
Scotland, between the Atlantic and the Elbe, usury became the 
main source of livelihood from about the 12" to the 15" cen- 
turies. They were not the only people to lend money on inter- 
est in that region: there were also the Cahorsins of southern 
France, the Catalans, and the Lombards. But religious enmity, 
the social separateness of the Jews, and their hateful image, 
combined to identify Jew with usurer in the western Chris- 
tian imagination. In those countries Jews sometimes lent on a 
debt deed only, without surety. Medieval Hebrew sources from 
those regions described this kind of loan as be-emunah (“on 
trust”), a practice usually reserved for established and proved 
clients. Most loans were given on the double surety of a writ- 
ten deed and a collateral (Heb. mashkon). Since repayment of 
a loan for consumption was often difficult, the needy debtor 
came to hate the infidel Jewish creditor who, out of his own 
need, had helped him. Many anti-Jewish persecutions hence 
acquired an economic as well as a religious character, the in- 
stigators being no less anxious to destroy incriminating bonds 
than to eliminate accursed infidels. 

In England the extent as well as the problems of Jewish 
money-lending were seen at their clearest. The most common 
interest rate was two pence in the pound a week (43 1/3 annu- 
ally), though half and twice as much were also common. There 
were many partnerships, often between members of the same 
family; this form was utilized by the extremely wealthy *Aaron 
of Lincoln. To supervise Jewish lending, to insure maximum 
tax exactions from the Jewish lenders, and to make certain 
that debt deeds would not be lost even in times of massacres, 
the *Archa system was introduced. In the 13 century Jewish 
money-lending was conducted through tenants of the com- 
mons and of the middle class, whose bonds were bought up, 
on default, by the nobility and ecclesiastical institutions. This 
too, aroused the enmity of the commoners toward the Jews. In 
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1275 Edward 111 passed severe anti-usury laws, at the same time 
exacting extremely high tallages and calling in Italian money- 
lenders to replace the Jews. Some of the latter turned to coin- 
clipping, which led in part to the total expulsion in 1290. 

Though in the heterogeneous Holy Roman Empire 
money-lending practices varied greatly according to time 
and place, the history of Jewish money-lending in *Regens- 
burg may be typical of Rhenish and south German cities. 
Until about 1250 the municipality was the chief beneficiary 
of Jewish loans; until about 1400 the nobility and clergy were 
the main recipients; while after 1400 knights, burghers, and 
artisans pawned objects for short terms, and borrowed small 
sums at high rates of interest. This latter situation eventually 
became the focus of lower-class enmity toward the Jews and 
contributed to their expulsion in 1519. 

Interest rates in Germany fluctuated greatly in practice 
and even in their legal norms. Frederick 11 of Austria fixed the 
Jews’ maximum interest rate at 173%% in 1244; in the more 
developed cities of the Rhineland and south Germany 43%% 
was more common, though this rate did not apply in the case 
of foreigners or peasants; 864% was also common and accept- 
able. An investigation in 1676, motivated by anti-Jewish feel- 
ing, in the electoral Palatinate in western Germany, showed 
that an interest rate of 14.5% was honored there by the Jewish 
moneylenders. The Christian rulers who exploited Jews as 
their agents for usury - and then extorted from them a large 
part of their usurious gains, especially when the Jews became 
impoverished - used to proclaim moratoriums on the indi- 
vidual, partial, or total debts to Jews. The respective treasur- 
ies all profited by such measures, the best known being those 
of Emperor Wenceslaus in 1385 and 1390, which utterly im- 
poverished the Jews while barely alleviating the burdens of 
the treasury. Likewise, total and bare-faced confiscation was 
often resorted to, as was expulsion, which left the field open 
to the Jews’ remaining competitors. Because of the collateral 
in their hands Jewish moneylenders frequently engaged in re- 
lated occupations, such as the repair and upkeep of clothes, ar- 
mor, and precious objects, and in their sale when pledges were 
not redeemed, a frequent occurrence. Hence the rudiments of 
certain crafts, as well as the sale of *secondhand goods, were 
an integral part of this occupation. Articles regulating money- 
lending constituted the core of all charters issued to Jews in 
medieval Germany from the 12" century. They determined 
not only the rates of interest, but also ensured the rights of 
the creditor to the collateral, even if it had been stolen. The 
moneylender had to take an oath that he had received it in 
good faith and in daylight whereupon the legal owner of the 
collateral had to repay him the amount loaned on the pledge. 
This right clashed with Germanic legal conceptions, which 
demanded the return of the object to the rightful owner with- 
out any payment; hence the misconception that the charters 
allowed the Jews to act as fences. 

When it became apparent in Italy that the citizens had 
need of cash loans, the activities of Jewish moneylenders 
were regulated by means of the condotta, conditions set out 
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in charter treaties between municipalities or rulers and Jew- 
ish moneylenders, first signed in the late 13" century in Um- 
bria. The interest rate varied between 15% and 25% and was 
never to exceed the value of the pledge. The profit of the loan- 
banks in 15"*-century Florence was approximately 4% (see also 
*Monti di Pietd). 

The first privilege granted to Jews in Poland in 1264 re- 
garded them mainly as moneylenders. However, under fa- 
vorable conditions, Jews soon took part in other economic 
activities, so that within a century money-lending became 
only one of their many-sided economic functions in the Pol- 
ish cities and countryside. The *arenda system, for example, 
stems from a change from lending to leasing. By the end of 
the 16" century, Jewish trade demanded more capital than 
the Jews themselves possessed, so that many Jewish traders 
became indebted to Christians. Lending on interest between 
Jews was explicitly initiated and legalized there, in the insti- 
tution hetter iska, a legal device which created a formal part- 
nership between creditor and debtor. Interest rates inside the 
Jewish business community in the latter half of the 17° century 
were between 25% and 334%, whereas the Christians loaned 
at 6%-10%, and interest rates between Jews and Christians 
ranged between these two figures. Jews also developed their 
own system of credit bonds - the mamran (membranum) - 
used mainly at the great fairs of Poland-Lithuania. With the 
rise of modern *banking, Jewish money-lending of the con- 
ventional type gradually decreased in importance, though in 
Western Germany and in *Alsace-Lorraine it was sufficiently 
widespread to be detrimental to *emancipation of the Jews 
during the French Revolution, and later on to influence the 
attitude of Napoleon *Bonaparte to Jewish emancipation. It 
likewise was one of the causes of the anti-Jewish *Hep! Hep! 
disturbances of 1819, as well as 1830 and 1848. 

When Jews moved to western countries in the late 19*- 
early 20" centuries, moneylending was a frequent occupation, 
especially in the first and second generation, and the Jewish 
moneylender became a familiar stereotype. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Stein, in: Essays... J.H. Hertz (1942), 403f, 
idem, in: JTS, 4 (1953), 161-70; idem, in: HJ, 17 (1955), 3-40; idem, in: 
JSS, 1 (1956), 141-64; 2 (1957), 94; idem, in: JJs, 10 (1959), 45-61; idem, 
Jewish-Christian Disputations in 13** Century Narbonne (Inaugural 
Lecture, University College, London, 1969), 1-27; D. Tama, Transac- 
tions of the Parisian Sanhedrin (1807); W. Sombart, Die Juden und das 
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ysis of Usury (1957); R.W. Emery, Jews of Perpignan in the 13" Cen- 
tury (1959); J. Katz, Exclusiveness and Tolerance (1961); Baer, Spain; 
S. Stern, Der preussische Staat und die Juden, 2 vols. (1962); J. Parkes, 
Jew in the Medieval Community (1938), index, s.v. usury; B.N. Nel- 
son, Idea of Usury (1949), index, s.v. Jews; L. Poliakov, Les banchieri 
juifs et le Saint-Siége (1965); M. Neumann, Geschichte des Wuchers 
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Political Life of Medieval Islam (1937); Z. Szajkowski, Agricultural 
Credit and Napoleon's Anti-Jewish Decrees (1953); idem, Economic 
Status of the Jews in Alsace, Metz and Lorraine (1954); H.H. Ben-Sas- 
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MONGOLIA, region of E. central Asia, which gained fame 
originally due to the *Mongols under Genghis Khan, who 
established an enormous empire in the early 13"* century that 
eventually encompassed most of Asia. By the 17 century, 
Mongolia was firmly under Chinese control. Outer Mon- 
golia became the Mongolian People’s Republic in 1924 and 
Inner Mongolia remained under Chinese rule. At the end 
of the 19** century Jewish families from Siberia traded with 
Mongolia and a few settled there as a result of their businesses. 
Between 1918 and 1920 Russian Jews, fleeing from the civil 
war atrocities, crossed Lake Baikal to settle in Outer Mongo- 
lia. Most of them were wiped out in 1921 by the White Russian 
units under Baron Ungern-Sternberg which were retreating 
before the advancing Soviet forces. In 1925-26, a Russian- 
Jewish journalist discovered 50 newly settled Jewish families 
in a deserted area of Outer Mongolia, some 200 miles from 
the Manchurian border. Ulaan Bataar (or Ulan Bator, formerly 
Urga), the capital of the Mongolian People’s Republic, had 
a community of 600 Russian Jews in 1926, including watch- 
makers, jewelers, barbers, furriers, and construction work- 
ers. The increasing Soviet influence in the area induced most 
of them to leave Outer Mongolia for *Manchuria and else- 
where. Those who remained were employees of state enter- 
prises. Jews visited Outer Mongolia from the Manchurian 
town of Hailar during the 1920s only seasonally in order 
to buy furs and other domestic products, but they did not 
take up permanent residence. Over the years of Communist 
rule, Jewish civilian and military specialists from the Soviet 
Union spent time in Mongolia. The contact of Jews with Mon- 
gols led to some mixed marriages, a phenomenon strength- 
ened by the many Mongols who traveled to the Soviet Union 
for study and other activities. With the end of Communism 
in both the Soviet Union and Mongolia around 1991, several 
of the children resulting from these marriages immigrated 
to Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Wischnitzer, Juden in der Welt (1935), 
305-7; A. Druyanow in: Reshumot, 3 (1923), 549-51. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: C.R. Bawden, The Modern History of Mongolia (1989). 


[Rudolf Loewenthal / Reuven Amitai (2™4 ed.)] 


MONGOLS, a group of tribes from the eastern Eurasian 
steppe, north of China, which were welded by Genghis 
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(Chinggis) Khan in the late 12" and early 13" centuries into 
a state that created the largest land-based empire in history. 
Mongol successor states ruled much of Eurasia well into the 
14" century, and smaller states of Mongol provenance ruled 
more restricted areas even longer. In contemporary sources, 
the Mongols are often referred to as Tatars/Tartars, and mod- 
ern day Tatars, although speaking Turkic languages, are of at 
least partial Mongol descent. The Mongols touched upon and 
influenced the history of the Jews in Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope as well as the Islamic world. 

At the beginning of 1260 Mongol forces invaded *Syria, 
and their raiders reached as far as *Jerusalem, *Hebron, and 
*Gaza. A report of the arrival of the Mongols in Jerusalem and 
their depredations in the area is found in the famous letter of 
*Nahmanides to his son from 1267. Mongol advanced forces, 
however, were defeated by the *Mamluks at the battle of ‘Ayn 
Jalut in northern *Palestine in August 1260, and the Euphra- 
tes River became the frontier between the two hostile states. 
Mongol raiders again reached Palestine, including Jerusalem, 
in 1300 after their defeat of the Mamluks near Homs at the end 
of 1299. In Western Asia, including the Middle East, Central 
Asia, and Eastern Europe the Mongols eventually underwent a 
double process of Islamization and Turkification, i-e., conver- 
sion to Islam and the replacement of Mongolian by Turkish, 
the language of many of their soldiers and officers. 

The Mongols played an important role in world history, 
not the least in facilitating cultural contact between east and 
west Asia, as well as creating the conditions by which western 
Europe learned about China and East Asia, thereby contribut- 
ing to European seaborne expansion. Latin Christian writers, 
such as Matthew of Paris, saw them as descendants of the Ten 
Tribes. Some Jews themselves in Central and Eastern Europe 
appear to have harbored messianic expectations of the Mongol 
advance, which combined with a desire for revenge against the 
Christians. Again, Matthew of Paris saw the Jews as encourag- 
ing and abetting the Mongols. This perceived “cooperation,” 
together with a more concrete understanding of a contempo- 
rary messianic upsurge among the Jews, may have contributed 
to increased antisemitic feelings among Christians. 

The situation of the Jews in the Islamic countries con- 
quered and ruled by the Mongols appears to have dramati- 
cally improved. Jews, as well as Christians, enjoyed relative 
religious freedom and the restrictive laws derived from the 
so-called Covenant of *Omar were abolished for several de- 
cades. The activity of the free-thinking Jewish philosopher 
and scholar of comparative religion *Ibn Kammiuna (d. 1285) 
in *Baghdad can be attributed to some degree to the relatively 
tolerant atmosphere in the realm of religion introduced by 
the Mongols. One prominent Jewish personality was Sa‘d al- 
Dawla, who rose to become the wazir of the IIkhan Arghun in 
1289. His efficiency in raising funds is noted in the sources, as 
are the many enemies that he made. His being a Jew certainly 
exacerbated the dissatisfaction with him. He was removed 
and executed in 1291 when his patron was on his deathbed. 
Another important individual of Jewish origin, albeit one 
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who converted to Islam, was *Rashid al-Din (al-Dawla) al- 
Hamadani, who served as the co-wazir to three IIkhans until 
his final dismissal and execution in 1318. Besides his success 
as a senior bureaucrat, Rashid al-Din has gained fame as the 
author of the great historical work, Jami‘ al-Tawarikh (“Col- 
lection of Chronicles”) written in Persian, although some 
parts have come down to us in Arabic. Not only is this the 
most important extant source on Mongol history, it is per- 
haps the earliest attempt at writing a comprehensive history 
of humankind. This may reflect the open atmosphere preva- 
lent under the Mongols, the communication between all of 
Asia, and the fact that Rashid al-Din himself was living on a 
frontier of two cultures. In any event, his Jewish origins were 
not forgotten. After his death, his head was paraded around, 
and common people shouted: “This is the head of the Jew who 
abused the name of God; may God's curse be upon him.” In 
spite of these outbursts, there was much to commend Mon- 
gol rule to the Jews who came under their control, compared 
to many contemporary rulers in both the Muslim and Chris- 
tian countries. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Amitai, “Mongol Raids into Palestine (a.p. 
1260 and 1300), in: Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1987), 236-553 
J.A. Boyle (ed.), The Cambridge History of Iran, vol. 5: The Saljuq and 
Mongol Periods (1968); W.J. Fischel, The Jews in the Economic and 
Political Life of Mediaeval Islam (1937); S.D. Goitein, “Glimpses from 
the Cairo Geniza on Naval Warfare in the Mediterranean and on 
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[Reuven Amitai (2™ ed.)] 


MONIS, JUDAH (1683-1764), Colonial American Hebra- 
ist. Monis, who was born in Algiers or Italy, was educated in 
Leghorn and Amsterdam. Very little is known about his ca- 
reer before he went to America. On Feb. 28, 1715/16, he was 
admitted as a freeman of New York, his occupation being 
that of merchant, although at a later period he was described 
as having been a rabbi in Jamaica and in New York. Much 
of his erudition may have been secondhand. He appears in 
the Boston area in 1720, and on March 27, 1722 was publicly 
baptized in the College Hall at Cambridge, at which time the 
Reverend Benjamin Colman delivered A Discourse... Before 
the Baptism of R. Judah Monis, to which were added Three Dis- 
courses, Written by Mr. Monis himself, The Truth, The Whole 
Truth, Nothing but the Truth. One of which was deliverd by 
him at his Baptism (Boston, 1722). Monis essays are an apol- 
ogy and defense of his new faith, and in support of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity drawn from “the Old Testament, and with 
the Authority of the Cabalistical Rabbies, Ancient and Mod- 
ern” Shortly after his conversion, on April 30, 1722, he was ap- 
pointed instructor of Hebrew at Harvard College, a position he 
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to a large extent, goes back to geonic sources and because of 
the good readings preserved in it. The entry system has been 
followed by all lexicographers up to modern times: i-e., the 
mishnaic, talmudic, and midrashic vocabulary is all concen- 
trated in one volume, though the material represents at least 
four different dialects: (1) Mishnaic Hebrew; (2) Galilean Ara- 
maic; (3) Babylonian Aramaic; (4) The Aramaic of the Onkelos 
(and other) translation. The Arukh is a comparative diction- 
ary. Besides Aramaic with its different dialects, it also adduces 
Arabic, Greek, Latin, and Persian as comparisons with its ma- 
terial. The first modern dictionary is by J. Levy, and it is still of 
some use today. Arranged according to Hebrew and Aramaic 
entries, Arabic and Syriac are presented as the main Semitic 
linguistic parallels; Persian, Greek, and Latin are adduced 
to interpret borrowings from these languages. The addenda 
and corrigenda of H.L. Fleischer are still important but often 
antiquated. The Arukh ha-Shalem of A. Kohut, intended as a 
scholarly edition of the Arukh with additions by B. Musafiah 
(17 century c.E.), and an up-to-date scholarly dictionary, is 
rich in material but not well organized. Hebrew and Aramaic 
entries are not separate. Kohut’s tendency to look for Persian 
etymology, even for words found only in Palestinian sources 
(from a time when there was no Persian rule there) is exag- 
gerated. This tendency was sharply criticized by W. Bacher. In 
M. Jastrow’s dictionary, the material is arranged according to 
Hebrew and Aramaic entries, but he tries to find Hebrew ety- 
mologies for words which obviously are of Greek, Persian, or 
Latin origin. The first volume of Krauss’s work, dealing with 
the grammar of Greek and Latin loan words, was sharply criti- 
cized by S. Fraenkel, a Semitic linguist and expert in Aramaic. 
The second volume (a dictionary) has however retained its 
importance to this day due mainly to the addenda and cor- 
rigenda by I. Loew, who read the proofs of this volume. The 
most up-to-date scholarly dictionary is that of M. Sokoloff. 
Akkadian was deciphered in the 19 century and it has been 
established (see Zimmern and more recently Kaufman) that 
there are many Akkadian borrowings, especially in Babylo- 
nian Aramaic (see above). To bring the Arukh ha-Shalem up 
to date, the Tosefet Arukh ha-Shalem was edited by S. Krauss 
who was supposed to include the new material discovered 
since the Arukh ha-Shalem was published, especially that of 
the Cairo Genizah. However, this new work was criticized by 
S. Lieberman in his review (see bibl.), as it did not account for 
all the new material. Its importance lies in the contribution 
of an eminent Iranist, B. Geiger, who corrected many of Ko- 
hut’s “etymologies” and filled in, to a large extent, the cognate 
material from Akkadian, Arabic, and Mandaic. B.M. Levin's 
Ozar ha-Geonim and Kassovski’s Concordance of the Babylo- 
nian Talmud, both as yet unfinished, are also important to the 
study of Babylonian Aramaic. Only Loew’s work in the field of 
flora is a full and up-to-date scholarly study (of both Hebrew 
and Aramaic) - Loew also published many other important 
articles in the field of realia. There is, however, a great need for 
a scholarly comparative semantic-historical dictionary, which 
will comprise all the material, and categorize it - Hebrew and 
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Aramaic (Babylonian Aramaic, Galilean Aramaic, the Targum 
of Onkelos, and others). S. Fraenkel’s study of Aramaic bor- 
rowings from Arabic and C. Brockelmann’s Syriac dictionary 
are still very important. Nowadays, however, one must consult 
Drower-Macuch’s Mandaic dictionary (see below). 


Grammars. Th. Noeldeke’s Mandaic Grammar contains many 
observations which are important for the understanding of 
Babylonian Aramaic grammar. The unreliability of C. Levias’ 
works (in English and in Hebrew) were shown by the re- 
views of S. Fraenkel and C. Brockelmann. Margolis’ Gram- 
mar comprises little material and does not give the sources. 
J.N. Epstein’s posthumous book has also been criticized both 
because of its method and the incompleteness of the mate- 
rial. (For above, see bibl.). On the Yemenite tradition of Bab- 
ylonian Aramaic see S. Morag on the verb and Morag and Y. 
Kara on the noun. 


THE PROBLEMS OF BABYLONIAN ARAMAIC. The above 
grammars are defective mainly for two reasons: (1) Not all 
the authors were linguists; (2) they did not base their stud- 
ies on good manuscripts, and sometimes used them only ina 
by-the-way fashion. The printed versions are all corrupt and 
even manuscripts of European origin are not entirely reliable; 
there is reason to believe that they (including the Munich Ms.) 
were, to some extent, “corrected.” The only trustworthy manu- 
scripts apparently are those which originated in the east, but 
their linguistic nature (with the help of certain criteria) needs 
first to be determined. In an article published in Leshonenu, 
Kutscher identified four new forms in the paradigm of the first 
(qal) conjugation on the basis of these manuscripts. A com- 
parison with Syriac and Mandaic has confirmed these find- 
ings. The problem of the grammar of Babylonian Aramaic will 
only be solved by a series of monographs based upon reliable 
manuscripts. A thorough study of the Babylonian Aramaic 
vocalized texts, as begun by Sh. Morag, is highly desirable. 
Of great importance is the clarification of various contem- 
porary reading traditions, especially that of the Yemenites 
(dealt with by Morag). However, as long as there is no proof 
to what extent these reading traditions have preserved their 
original characteristics, and to what extent they represent in- 
ternal changes of a later period (mentioned by Morag), their 
use is as yet problematic. 


A SURVEY OF THE GRAMMAR OF BABYLONIAN ARAMAIC. 
The following tentative survey is based on manuscripts. 
The main deviating forms of the above tractates and the 
language of the geonim will be noted here, while the stan- 
dard language of the Talmud will be described in the actual 
survey. 

The salient features of that language are (1) the preserva- 
tion of the n in the suffixes, e.g., ny (instead of 199 “to them”); 
(2) the demonstrative and personal pronouns appear in their 
earlier form, e.g., P77 (as opposed to °NiI “this”); (3) certain dif- 
ferences in the vocabulary, e.g., NN? (=NOm1 “bread”). 


Spelling. Consonantal } and ” are also spelled 11,”°. 
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held until his resignation in 1760. Monis received the degree 
of Master of Arts from Harvard in 1723. His instructorship, 
marriage, and academic degree came after his conversion to 
Protestant Christianity. 

The study of Hebrew was a required subject at Har- 
vard College, and Monis’ Hebrew grammar, Dickdook Leshon 
Gnebreet: A Grammar of the Hebrew Tongue was published 
in Cambridge in 1735, sponsored by the Harvard Corpora- 
tion. It was published in English: “to Facilitate the Instruc- 
tion of all those that are desirous of acquiring a clear Idea of 
this Primitive Tongue by their own Studies; In order to their 
more distinct Acquaintance with the Sacred Oracles of the Old 
Testament, according to the Original, And Published more es- 
pecially for the Use of the Students of Harvard College.” 

Monis insisted on the use of the Hebrew vowel points 
in this grammar as being essential for the correct pronuncia- 
tion of the Hebrew. Monis also owned a manuscript volume of 
Kabbalistic tracts and excerpts (372 pages), some transcribed 
by him, and some in the handwriting of others. His brother- 
in-law, the Rev. John Martyn, presented his books and man- 
uscripts to Harvard College Library in 1767. Monis also left a 
small fund for the needy widows of Christian ministers. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L.M. Friedman, in: AJHSP, 22 (1914), 1-24; LS. 
Meyer, Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 52 (1919), 
1S. Meyer, ibid., 35 (1939), 145-70; G.E Moore, in: Proceedings of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, 52 (1919), 285-312; C.K. Shipton (ed.), 
Sibley’s Harvard Graduates, 7 (1945), 380-1, 626, 639-46. 


[Isidore S. Meyer] 


MONITOR (Heb. 193; lit. “strength”; av “chameleon”; jps: 
“land crocodile”), reptile included in the Pentateuch among 
the creeping things which are prohibited as food and whose 
dead bodies defile by contact (Lev. 11:30-39). The reference is 
to the Varanus griseus. It is the largest reptile found in Israel, 
with a length, including its long tail, of up to 4 ft. (1.20 m.). 
Feeding on reptiles and rodents, it is frequently found in the 
southern coastal belt, in the Negev, and in the Arabah. Alone 
of the reptiles in the country, it hibernates for six months in 
a burrow in the ground, and it is then that the Bedouin catch 
it, using it for medicinal purposes and eating its flesh, which 
the Greeks, who called it a land crocodile, believed granted 
immunization from poisoned arrows. It is usually hunted 
while in a torpid state, for when awake it is aggressive, de- 
fending itself by biting and lashing out with its powerful tail. 
The Septuagint and Vulgate identified the biblical koah with 
the *chameleon. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lewysohn, Zool, 223-4, no. 274; J. Feliks, 
The Animal World of the Bible (1962), 99. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 


Feliks, Ha-Tzome’ah, 241. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


MONMOUTH COUNTY, county in central New Jersey, 
lying along the Atlantic Ocean about 40 miles southwest of 
New York City. About 500 square miles in area, it is divided 
into 52 municipalities of various sizes. Monmouth’s approxi- 
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mately 72,500 Jewish residents in 2005 (11.5% of the county’s 
total population) make it one of the fastest growing Jewish 
communities in the Metropolitan region. 

The county’s Jewish history is long and varied. Evidence 
shows Sephardi peddlers from New York traveling through the 
county in the early 1700s. The first resident, Isaac Emanuel, 
a Freehold merchant, appears in a series of court cases in the 
early 1720s. By the 1750s Jonas Solomon and Levy Hart, both 
married to local Protestant sisters, were well known as Jew- 
ish merchants and tavern keepers. Solomon lived in Freehold 
and Hart in a small settlement further east that was to be la- 
beled “Jewstown” by his colonial neighbors and by the British 
during the ensuing Revolutionary War. The original Freehold 
home and tavern owned by Jonas and Hannah Solomon was 
burned by the British during the Battle of Monmouth in 1778. 
The barn, circa 1800, owned by their son, Levi Solomon, who 
farmed nearby, is still in existence and was designated as the 
site for the newly established Monmouth County Jewish His- 
tory Museum in 2005. 

No permanent Jewish communities in the county devel- 
oped, however, until the arrival of sizable numbers of German 
Jews just prior to and after the Civil War. Monmouth’s 33- 
mile coastline became the destination of wealthy vacationers 
escaping the summer heat of New York City. By 1861 Aaron 
Cristaler had build and was operating the kosher Atlantic Ho- 
tel in Long Branch, which accommodated 500 persons. De- 
nied acceptance at Christian resorts in New York and Rhode 
Island, more and more wealthy German Jews came to what 
was called the “Jewish Newport” at the Jersey Shore. Families 
with illustrious names such as Seligman, Guggenheim, Schiff, 
Loeb, Warburg, Sachs, Baruch, Mandel, Rothschild, Lewisohn, 
Lehman, Wimpfjeimer, and Oppenheim built magnificent 
summer mansions from Rumson to Long Branch. By the late 
1880s the need for a permanent synagogue resulted in the es- 
tablishment of Temple Beth Miriam in Long Branch. Many 
of the supporters of this synagogue of Reform Judaism were 
also instrumental in 1887 in establishing the nearby hospital 
that is now known as Monmouth Medical Center. 

In addition to their more wealthy compatriots, Mon- 
mouth attracted many German Jews who sought commer- 
cial opportunity in small trades and services. Such a close- 
knit community of Jews was already present in the northern 
Monmouth Bayshore town of Keyport in the 1860s. In 1880 
they organized themselves as the United Hebrew Congrega- 
tion and within a decade established a synagogue. By the last 
decades of the 19 century, Red Bank was also emerging as a 
commercial center, its growth synonymous with the career of 
Sigmund Eisner. Starting off with the family sewing machine 
Eisner developed a prosperous business producing military 
uniforms for the Spanish-American War. By World War 1 he 
had factories in Red Bank, Freehold, and Keansburg. One of 
Eisner’s neighbors was summer resident Judge Abram I. Elkus, 
who served as U.S. ambassador to Turkey in 1916. His daugh- 
ter Katherine Elkus White became mayor of Red Bank in 1950 
and U.S. ambassador to Denmark in 1964. 
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Several other German Jewish entrepreneurs stand out: 
John Steinbach, proprietor of large department stores in Long 
Branch and Asbury Park; Frank Marx of Shrewsbury, cattle 
dealer and meat supplier; Joseph Goldstein, dry goods depart- 
ment store owner; Clarence Steiner and his sleepware facto- 
ries in Long Branch and Freehold, Manasquan and Keyport; 
Walter Rosenberg founder of the Walter Reade Theater chain; 
Berthold Sussman and Siegfried Hirschfield and their hotels. 
Political acceptance followed; William Levy served as mayor 
of Deal in 1916, Clarence Housman was elected mayor of Long 
Branch in 1920, and Aaron J. Bach, mayor of Deal in 1922. 

A wave of Eastern European immigration also hit Mon- 
mouth at the turn of the 19" century. Most of these poor Yid- 
dish-speaking newcomers settled in the more established 
communities along the shore and to the south, working in fac- 
tories and the retail trades. Finding that the existing summer 
German Jewish Temple Beth Miriam did not meet their year- 
round needs, the Orthodox residents of Long Branch formed 
their own synagogue, Congregation Brothers of Israel, in 1898. 
A larger building was completed in 1920. A YMHA and YHWA 
was organized, followed by the Ladies Independent Hebrew 
Sick Benefit Association, the Gemilath Chesed, the Hebrew 
Ladies Hospital Auxiliary, and the Workmen's Circle. Kosher 
hotels and boarding houses catering to wealthy and moderate 
income East European Jews proliferated. 

In 1904 the Orthodox Jewish community in Asbury Park 
incorporated as the Sons of Israel and were in their own build- 
ing the following year replete with Hebrew school and mikveh. 
The new Conservative Temple Beth El was dedicated in 1927. 
Soon Asbury Park could boast its own community center pro- 
viding a meeting place for the ymHA, Jewish War Veterans, 
and other organizations. Similar activity occurred around the 
same period in Red Bank, Keyport, Bradley Beach, Belmar, 
and Manasquan. Belmar became a summer gathering place of 
the New York intelligentsia attracting such luminaries as the 
world renowned Yiddish writer Sholem Aleichem and Morris 
Hillquit, the Social-Labor Party leader and author. Ira Gersh- 
win, the famed lyricist, courted and married one of the daugh- 
ters of the Strunsky family, owners of the local hotel. 

A smaller number of East European immigrants moved 
westward into the more rural areas surrounding Freehold, 
Englishtown, Perrineville, and Farmingdale. 

The Jewish Agricultural Society, which provided loans, 
training and assistance to Jewish farmers, most often in Yid- 
dish, described them as growers of vegetables, potatoes, and 
general farm crops with a cow or two and some chickens. A 
few, like Jacob Zlotkin, were horse and cattle dealers. In 1910 
Jacob Grudin led a group of Millstone Township Jewish farm 
families in setting up a congregation named the First Hebrew 
Farmers Association of Perrineville. In 1913 the Perrineville 
Co-operative Credit Union was organized, one of the first 
farm credit unions in New Jersey. Local Jewish farmers were 
also largely responsible for the formation of the Central Jer- 
sey Farmers Cooperative Association in 1930. Maurice Wolf 
of Perrineville played an important role in the national Jewish 
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farmers movement, serving on the board of the Federation of 
Jewish Farmers of America. 

The largest concentration of Jewish farm life in the 
county, however, was to develop in the Farmingdale-Howell 
area. Starting out in 1919 Benjamin Peskin found he had to 
take in summer boarders to supplement his meager potato and 
dairy farming earnings. By 1928 he and 12 other families joined 
to build a Jewish Community Center and in a few years a Yid- 
dish school affiliated with the Sholem Aleichem Folk Institute 
was in operation. Other organizations took root; a Ladies Aux- 
iliary, a Jewish reading circle, a Jewish farmers’ chorus, two 
farmers’ cooperative associations, a unit of the International 
Workers Organization, the Zionist Pioneer Women, and a 
chapter of the Rural Youth of America. At the advice of the 
Jewish Agricultural Society the farmers started raising poultry. 
By the late 1920s the fields around Farmingdale and Freehold 
were dotted with chicken coops as New Jersey was on its way 
to becoming the egg basket of the East. Jewish farmers soon 
accounted for about 75% of the state’s egg production and by 
1935 Monmouth County contained more Jewish farmers than 
any other county in the state. 

It was at this time that, under the direction of the ide- 
alistic social planner and organizer Benjamin Brown, one of 
America’s unique experiments in cooperative farming and in- 
dustry was instituted in Jersey Homesteads (renamed Roos- 
evelt after the president's death) in rural Millstone Township. 
Brown secured a $500,000 federal government subsistence 
loan for the creation of a colony of 200 Jewish needle workers 
from New York who were to become self-sufficient through 
seasonal farming combined with seasonal employment in 
a cooperative garment factory. Individual homestead plots 
were to be supplemented by a community truck garden, a 
dairy and poultry plant, and cooperative store. The factory 
was opened in 1936 and from the start was a failure. Conflict 
between Brown and the International Ladies Garment Work- 
ers Union and other political and economic factors led to a 
federal government takeover of the cooperative in 1940. After 
World War 11 the houses were sold to individuals. Although 
Jersey Homesteads failed as a cooperative enterprise in many 
ways it succeeded as a community. Surrounded by a hostile 
rural Christian township the Jewish residents formed their 
own elementary school which became the cultural and social 
center of the town. Attracted by the intellectual and cultural 
atmosphere of the town, the famous artist Ben Shahn and 
many other painters and sculptors moved in and soon Roos- 
evelt was hailed as an artists’ colony as well. 

By the late 1950s though, Monmouth’s Jewish farm com- 
munities were in decline owing to a combination of economic, 
political, and social reasons. Another wave of immigration was 
to change the county’s landscape as large numbers of fami- 
lies from New York City and northern New Jersey moved to 
the suburbs. 

With America’s entry into World War 11, the U.S. Signal 
Corps located at Fort Monmouth in Eatontown underwent a 
tremendous growth of both military and civilian personnel. A 
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majority of the scientists, engineers, physicians, and dentists 
were Jewish men, and many of these stayed on at Ft. Mon- 
mouth blending into the great postwar movement from New 
York City to the Monmouth suburbs that was about to begin. 
The completion of the Garden State Parkway is 1955 facilitated 
the construction of massive industrial parks and residential 
subdivisions. Research organizations such as Bell Telephone 
Laboratories in Holmdel brought in thousands of new employ- 
ees as did other corporations that were part of Monmouth’s 
burgeoning electronic industry. Older citizens also found at- 
tractive homes in Monmouth, in high rises and garden apart- 
ments along the shore and in massive adult communities such 
as Covered Bridge in the western part of the county. 

In addition, the postwar exodus to Monmouth’s suburbs 
included a large contingent of Sephardi families with their 
own distinct religious and cultural practices. Many originally 
emigrated from Syria, settled in New York, and summered in 
Monmouth’s shore communities before moving year round 
into the Deal and Ocean Township area. The number of Se- 
phardi Jews increased so dramatically that three new Sephardi 
synagogues opened within a short period in the late 1970s. 

From a prewar figure of 7.000 Monmouth’s total Jewish 
population grew to 50,000 by 1977. Most of this growth was 
in the western part of the county. Mayor Arthur Goldwizweig 
estimated that in 1977 30% of Marlboro’ residents were Jew- 
ish; Mayor Stanley Kruschick put the figure in neighboring 
Manalapan as 50%. 

This growth has continued into the 21° century. The 
median age for Monmouth’s 72,500 Jewish residents (divided 
into 26,000 households) is 41.1 years. They are well educated 
(55% of the adults have a college degree) and well off (median 
income is almost double that of all U.S. Jewish households); 
54% live in western Monmouth, 32% in eastern Monmouth 
and about 14% in northern Monmouth. Summer vacationers 
number about 5,000. Of employed Jews, 52% work in Mon- 
mouth County, the rest commute to New York City or North 
Jersey. Of households surveyed by the Jewish Federation of 
Greater Monmouth 37% consider themselves Conservative, 
26% Reform, 9% Orthodox, and 28% “just Jewish” There are 
9 Conservative synagogues in the county, 6 Reform, 18 Or- 
thodox, and 2 Traditional. 

Four separate Jewish day schools exist in the county: The 
Hillel Yeshiva in Oakhurst, the Solomon Schechter Academy 
in Howell, the Shore Hebrew High School in Oakhurst, and 
the Solomon Schechter Day School in Marlboro. 

An intense organizational life accompanied each stage of 
Monmouth’s population growth. Local units of national Jew- 
ish organizations with a wide range of aims and purposes de- 
veloped alongside synagogue religious and social clubs. The 
Monmouth Jewish Community Council (mjcc) was formed 
in 1969 to coordinate county-wide rallies for Jews overseas and 
in Israel. In 1971 several organizations in the shore area affili- 
ated with the Jewish Federation movement and by 1976 most 
communities within the western and northern areas of the 
county joined them to create the Jewish Federation of Greater 
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Monmouth County, which eventually incorporated the mjcc 
as well. Federation also fostered the formation of the Jewish 
Family and Children’s Service. A similar history of consoli- 
dation among yMHAS and ywuas led to the completion in 
1971 of the Ruth Hyman Jewish Community Center in Deal, 
which also houses the 500-seat Axelrod Auditorium. Western 
Monmouth has set up its own Jewish Community Center of- 
fice and a building drive is underway. 

Due to the efforts of Professors Albert Zager and Jack 
Needle the Center for Holocaust Studies at Brookdale Com- 
munity Collage in Lincroft was established in 1979. The center, 
which is the first of its kind in the state, provides educational 
materials and programs about the Holocaust, genocide, rac- 


ism, and antisemitism. 
[Jean Klerman (2"4 ed.)] 


MONOBAZ I AND II, two kings of *Adiabene in the first 
century, C.E. Monobaz 1 was both brother and husband of 
Queen *Helena. His attitude to Judaism is unknown, but in 
view of the fact that his sister-wife and their son Izates both 
became converts to Judaism, it is highly probable that he was 
sympathetic to it. Monobaz 1 and Helena had a son, Monobaz, 
who was older than his brother Izates, but when Monobaz 1 
died, Helena, in accordance with the king’s testament, placed 
Izates upon the throne. Monobaz 11 was loyal to his younger 
brother and like him embraced Judaism. He succeeded Izates 
to the throne. Little is known of Monobaz 11. Josephus, who is 
the main source, relates that he sent the remains of his mother 
and brother to Jerusalem for burial, and that he erected a pal- 
ace in Jerusalem, which was called by his name (Wars 5:252). 
Many of his kinsmen took part with distinction in the war 
against the Romans (Wars 2:520). Though Josephus features 
Izates as the chief figure among the converts to Judaism of 
the Adiabene royal dynasty, the account of Monobaz 11 in the 
talmudic literature makes a deeper impression, highlighting 
his generosity to the people of Jerusalem and the Temple, his 
righteousness, and his wisdom. His circumcision and that of 
his brother are also mentioned. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yoma 3:10; BB 11a; Tosef., Yoma 2:3; Gen. R. 
46:10; Jos., Ant. 20:17-96; Derenbourg, Hist, 224-7; Schuerer, Gesch, 
3 (1909*), 169-72; Klausner, Bayit Sheni, 5 (19517), 44-49. 


[Uriel Rappaport] 


MONOGAMY, the custom and social or religious institu- 
tion, often sanctioned by law, according to which a person 
can be married to only one single mate at a time. The discus- 
sion in this article is restricted to polygamy and monogamy 
in Jewish practice, since polyandry was absolutely forbidden 
by biblical law. 

The Bible does not limit the right of a man to have more 
than one wife. Indeed, many instances are cited where a man 
has several wives (and *concubines) - a prevalent custom in 
the Ancient Near East. It seems, however, that due to eco- 
nomic conditions, most of the people did not practice po- 
lygamy or even bigamy. Indeed, practice was more monoga- 
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mous than theory. The ethos underlying the creation story 
(Gen. 2), and the last chapter of Proverbs, is essentially mo- 
nogamous. The situation changed during the Second Temple 
period. In addition to the economic factors which gave justi- 
fiable grounds to monogamy - factors applicable even more 
than in the First Temple period - the concept of mutual fidel- 
ity between husband and wife took root. Some men refrained 
from taking more than one wife because of an explicit agree- 
ment they had made with their first wife. Such agreements, 
preserved in Babylonian and Assyrian documents, are also to 
be found in the *Elephantine (Yeb) documents (Cowley, Ara- 
maic, 44ff., no. 15, line 31ff. Bigamy and polygamy, while on the 
decrease, were mainly practiced among Hellenistic Jews (Jo- 
seph the *Tobiad, Herod, the administrator of Agrippa (Suk. 
27a)), but they are also mentioned in the halakhah (Yev. 1:1-4; 
Ket. 10:1-6; Git. 2:7; Kid. 2:6-7; cf. Justin Martyr, Dialogue 
with Tryphon, 134:1; 141:4), and occurred even in the families 
of sages (Yev. 15a). Bigamy took place sometimes because of a 
*levirate marriage or the sterility of the first wife. Yet despite 
the rare occurrence of polygamy, its explicit prohibition in the 
halakhah of the Dead Sea Sect that saw polygamy as a Pen- 
tateuchal prohibition (Damascus Document 4:20-5:5) was a 
complete innovation. Christianity adopted a similar attitude, 
which was in conformity with Jesus approach to marriage and 
to divorce (Tit. 1:6; 1 Tim. 3:2, 12). 

But even the Mishnah and the baraitot clearly reflect a 
situation which was almost completely monogamist (Yev. 2:10; 
etc.). Some sages preferred *halizah (“levirate divorce”) to yib- 
bum (“levirate marriage”; Bek. 1:7); others violently condemned 
marriage to two wives even for the purpose of procreation (Ket. 
62b). According to R. Ammi a Palestinian amora, “Whoever 
takes a second wife in addition to his first one shall divorce the 
first and pay her ketubbah” (Yev. 65a). Such statements pos- 
sibly reflect the influence of Roman custom which prohibited 
polygamy, especially since all the Jews of the empire became 
Roman citizens after 212 c.z. The Roman emperor * Theodosius 
issued a prohibition against the practice of bigamy and polyg- 
amy among Jews, but it did not disappear completely. 

The Jews of Babylonia also practiced bigamy and polyg- 
amy, despite the Persian monogamistic background, and Rava 
said: “A man may marry several women in addition to his wife, 
on condition that he can provide for them” (Yev. 65a; cf. Ket. 
80b; Pes. 113a). The sages however advised that one should 
not take more than four wives (and this would appear to be 
the source of the Muslim law which permits only four wives). 
Under the influence of the Muslim custom during the Babylo- 
nian geonic period, polygamous marriage became even more 
common (see Lewin, Ozar, Yevamot (1936), 148-54). With the 
*Karaites, polygamy was a controversial issue. Bigamy was 
practiced among North African and Spanish Jews. There were 
women, however, who demanded that it be explicitly written 
in the document of marriage or in the ketubbah that the hus- 
band would not take a second wife. 

In Germany and northern France polygamy was rare, 
mainly due to the economic conditions and to the influence 
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of the Christian environment. It seems that at the beginning 
of the 12" century, the Jewish communities issued a regula- 
tion which forbade polygamy. Later, this regulation became a 
herem (ban), attributed to R. *Gershom b. Judah. In the case 
of a levirate marriage, or the sterility of the first wife, the regu- 
lation was disregarded, while in cases where the wife had be- 
come insane (and could not therefore be divorced, see *Di- 
vorce) a regulation was introduced whereby the herem could 
be lifted by 100 rabbis from three countries (or three commu- 
nities). By the 13" century, however, it had already been de- 
cided that levirate marriage was to be abolished and halizah 
performed instead. The ban on bigamous marriage however 
did not include a clause annulling the offender’s second mar- 
riage (see Yev. 110a; BB 48b): For example, although the man 
had disregarded the herem, broken the law, and married a sec- 
ond woman, his second marriage remained valid; but he could 
be compelled to divorce his second wife. The prohibition on 
bigamy became widespread in most countries of the Ashke- 
nazi Diaspora, but not in Provence, Spain, North Africa, and 
among the Oriental communities, and it was accepted only 
by Ashkenazi halakhic authorities. Bigamy was however not 
common even in those localities where it had not been pro- 
hibited, including the Islamic countries. 

In the Palestinian yishuv, bigamy was extremely rare, and 
in the State of Israel it is prohibited by law (the 1951 law on 
equal rights to women), although immigrants coming with 
more than one wife are allowed to maintain that status. In 
1950 the Chief Rabbinate of Israel unanimously decided that 
halizah was preferred to yibbum (Herzog, Heikhal Yizhak, 
Even ha-Ezer, 1 (1960), 51n). See *Bigamy; *Marriage. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Falk, Jewish Matrimonial Law in Middle 
Ages (1966), 1-34 (esp. 1 n.1, 34 n.3; exhaustive bibl.); P. Tishby, in: 
Tarbiz, 34 (1964/65), 49-55; Eidelberg, ibid., 287f. 


[Moshe David Herr] 


MONOTHEIGSM,, in its literal meaning, oneness of the god- 
head (i.e., one God). The concept of monotheism is embedded 
in the domain of religious discourse, and its full and relevant 
significance must be derived from the connotation which it 
carries within this domain. Monotheism is usually attributed 
to biblical faith as its unique and distinct contribution to the 
history of religious thought. The significance of the word 
monotheism in its biblical context is taken to lie in the “mono,” 
in the godhead’s being one. As such, it is contrasted with pa- 
ganism, the fundamental religious alternative to biblical faith, 
whose distinctive religious concept is taken to be polytheism, 
ice., the plurality of the godhead (many gods). The difference 
between the biblical and pagan orientation is thus constituted 
here as a mere arithmetical difference, a difference between 
one and many gods. On this basis, biblical monotheism is 
seen by modern biblical scholars as emerging gradually and 
in a continuous line from the polytheistic thought of pagan- 
ism. The mediating stage in such a development is found in 
monolatry, where the godhead is reduced to one only as far as 
worship is concerned, while ontologically there is a plurality of 
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gods. It is a mediating stage inasmuch as the arithmetical re- 
duction to oneness is partial. The full reduction of the godhead 
in all its aspects to oneness emerges from monolatry only later 
in biblical classical prophecy, when God is claimed not only as 
the one God of Israel but as the one God of universal history. 
Here, by drawing the arithmetical reduction to oneness in all 
the aspects of the godhead, biblical faith achieves ultimately its 
distinctive, unique character. It is observed, however, that an 
ontological arithmetical unity of the godhead is achieved also 
in paganism, even with a remarkable degree of purity (e.g., 
Plotinus). It must be concluded, therefore, that paganism too 
has a monotheistic formulation. Yet it is generally felt that a 
fundamental difference between biblical faith and paganism 
does exist, and that this difference is expressed in the respec- 
tive concepts of monotheism. This difference, however, can- 
not be accounted for on the basis of monotheism understood 
as the arithmetical oneness of the godhead. 


Theistic Monotheism 

Consequently, it has been suggested that the difference be- 
tween biblical and pagan monotheism lies in the fact that the 
former is theistic while the latter is pantheistic. While it is 
true that biblical monotheism is exclusively theistic and that 
pagan monotheism has a definite tendency toward panthe- 
ism, to formulate the difference between biblical and pagan 
monotheism on this basis is to formulate the difference with 
regard to a totally different aspect of the godhead from that to 
which the concept of monotheism refers. Monotheism refers 
to the being of the godhead as such, while theism and panthe- 
ism refer to the relation subsisting between the godhead and 
the world. Thus, while this attempt locates a difference which 
may follow from the fundamental difference within the con- 
cept of monotheism, it does not locate that fundamental dif- 
ference itself. 


Ethical Monotheism 

The same point can be made regarding yet another attempt 
to locate the difference between biblical and pagan monothe- 
ism, according to which biblical monotheism is ethical while 
pagan monotheism is purely philosophical-ontological. Cor- 
related to this is the suggestion that, while paganism arrives 
at the oneness of its godhead through philosophical reason- 
ing and because of ontological-metaphysical considerations, 
biblical faith arrives at the oneness of its godhead because of 
ethical considerations and through a direct insight into the ab- 
solute character of the moral law. Thus, biblical monotheism 
can be distinguished from pagan monotheism in that it alone 
is ethical monotheism. Here again, however, the distinction 
is located in an aspect to which the concept of monotheism 
as such does not refer; the concept of monotheism as such 
conveys no ethical connotation. It may be that this distinc- 
tion follows from the proper understanding of the difference 
between the meaning of monotheism in the biblical context 
and its use in the context of paganism, but this distinction as 
such does not capture this difference. In attempting to define 
the difference, it is interesting first to note that the two formu- 
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lations above have already shifted the aspect where the differ- 
ence is to be located from the “mono” to the “theos” part of 
the concept of monotheism; the theistic-pantheistic distinc- 
tion refers to the relation of the “theos” to the world, while 
the ethical-metaphysical distinction refers to what kind of a 
“theos” is involved. This means that the difference between 
biblical faith and paganism is no longer seen as a quantitative 
difference, i.e., how many gods are involved, but as a qualita- 
tive difference, i.e., what kind of a god is involved. This shift 
is essential to a proper understanding of the difference and 
must form the basis of the attempted formulation. 


Ultimate Being 

On this basis it can be asserted that the minimal necessary 
connotation of the term “theos” in the concept of monothe- 
ism is that of ultimate being. As such, the arithmetical com- 
parison between biblical monotheism and pagan polytheism 
is clearly seen to be illegitimate. The “theos” in pagan poly- 
theism is not ultimate. It is superhuman, or “man writ large,’ 
but still it remains finite and non-absolute. In polytheism a 
plurality of ultimate beings is untenable and self-contradic- 
tory. Consequently, the “theos” in biblical monotheism and 
the “theos” in pagan polytheism connote two different kinds 
of being, for the difference between ultimate and non-ulti- 
mate being is not merely quantitative but qualitative. It is not 
legitimate, however, to compare quantitatively entities which 
belong to different orders of being. In order to locate the dif- 
ference meaningfully it must be determined with reference 
to the same kind of entity, i.e., to the ultimate being which is 
connoted by the concept of monotheism. As such, however, 
it is not correct to speak of the development of the concept 
of monotheism in paganism. Paganism always had a concep- 
tion of ultimate being transcending its gods and, as indicated 
above, ultimate being necessitates oneness. There can be no 
development from many to one with regard to ultimate be- 
ing. Thus, if the “theos” in monotheism signifies ultimate be- 
ing, paganism always had a conception of monotheism. The 
only development that can be pointed to is a development in 
its articulation, i.e., a development from the cultic-mythologi- 
cal to the speculative-philosophical expression. If the “theos” 
in monotheism, however, signifies only ultimate being, then 
it would not be possible to locate any difference between bib- 
lical and pagan monotheism, for then the “mono” conveys no 
additional information which is not already conveyed by the 
“theos” in itself. In order for the concept of monotheism to 
have a distinct meaning, the “theos” has to stand for some- 
thing more than ultimate being. It is here that the real, fun- 
damental difference between pagan and biblical monotheism 
becomes evident. 


Personal Monotheism 

In biblical monotheism the “theos” stands for a god who is 
personal. The “mono” connotes essentially not arithmetical 
oneness but oneness in the sense of uniqueness. Ultimate 
being is uniquely one in that it excludes the existence of any 
other qualitatively similar being. Thus, the authentic mean- 
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ing of biblical monotheism is the assertion that the “mono,” 
ie., the unique, the ultimate, is “theos,” i-e., a personal being, 
and this is the distinctive and unique feature of biblical faith 
and its monotheistic formulation. Paganism, while it too al- 
ways had a conception of ultimate being and thus a concep- 
tion of a unitary being, never asserted that ultimate being as 
personal. It follows from this analysis that the development 
of biblical monotheism from paganism cannot be envisioned 
as a linear, continuous development, but must be seen as a 
“jump” from one orbit to another, for the change that biblical 
monotheism introduced is qualitative and not quantitative. 
There is no continuous line of development either from non- 
personal to personal being or from relative being to ultimate 
being. This development involves a shift in perspective. While 
the above articulates the distinctive and essential content of 
the monotheistic conception of Judaism, it does not preclude 
or invalidate the fact that the monotheistic conception in Ju- 
daism may convey also the arithmetical oneness and the on- 
tological uniqueness of God. Indeed, in post-biblical Juda- 
ism (and even in some biblical instances) it is these notions 
that come to the fore and become the main expressions of the 
Jewish monotheistic conception. It would seem, however, that 
the notion of the arithmetical unity of God arises mainly as 
a reaction against pluralistic formulations found in other re- 
ligions, such as the *dualism of the Zoroastrian, Manichean, 
or Gnostic formulation and the trinitarianism of Christian- 
ity. The notion of the ontological uniqueness of the godhead 
arises mainly when Judaism conceives and expresses itself in 
the philosophical-metaphysical domain, i.e., when its God 
becomes the god of the philosophers. 


Monotheism in Jewish Sources 

Thus, Deutero-Isaiah, in response to Persian dualism, stresses 
the oneness of God in the sense that He alone is God, the one 
and only creator and ultimate cause of all phenomena: “I form 
light and create darkness; I make peace and create evil” (Isa. 
45:7). This assertion is repeated frequently in rabbinic litera- 
ture: “He who brought all things into being and who is their 
first cause is one” (Maimonides, Sefer ha-Mitzvot, positive 
commandment 2); “I have created all things in pairs. Heaven 
and earth, man and woman,... but my glory is one and unique” 
(Deut. R. 2:31). Likewise, the specific use of this assertion po- 
lemically against dualism and trinitarianism is extensive: “T 
am the first’ for I have no father, ‘and I am the last’ for I have 
no son, ‘and beside me there is no God’ for I have no brother” 
(Ex. R. 29:5); “The Lord, both in His role as our God [who 
loves us and extends His providence to us, i.e., the second per- 
son of the trinity] and the Lord [as He is in Himself, i.e., the 
first person of the trinity] is one from every aspect” (Leon de 
Modena, Magen va-Herev, 2:7, 31-32). Furthermore, a number 
of the basic tenets of Judaism follow logically from this asser- 
tion of the arithmetical oneness of God, and rabbinic literature 
derives them from it. Thus, all forms of idolatry are rejected: 
God’s absolute sovereignty and glory is proclaimed; both love 
and judgment, mercy and justice are attributed to one and the 
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same God; God's infinity in time as the one God in the past, 
present, and future is declared. Although the concept of ar- 
ithmetical oneness is involved also in the assertion of God’s 
unity, the latter is distinct in that God is here distinguished 
qualitatively rather than merely quantitatively. This assertion 
finds its expression mainly in philosophical speculation, where 
the uniqueness of God is understood as essentially conveying 
the non-composite, non-divisible nature of His being (see At- 
tributes of *God). This is expressed by Maimonides when he 
says that God is “not one of a genus nor of a species and not as 
one human being who is a compound divisible into many uni- 
ties; not a unity like the ordinary material body which is one 
in number but takes on endless divisions and parts” (Guide 
of the Perplexed, 1:51ff.). This means that “God is one in per- 
fect simplicity” (Hasdai *Crescas, Or Adonai, 1:1, 1), that He 
is wholly other (Saadiah Gaon, Book of Beliefs and Opinions, 
2:1), and unique (Bahya ibn Paquda, Hovot ha-Levavot, “Shaar 
ha-Yihud”). Even in rabbinic Judaism, although the emphasis 
is clearly placed on the two aspects of the monotheistic idea, 
i.e., the arithmetical oneness and the ontological uniqueness 
of God, the fundamental underlying assertion is that God is 
first and foremost a personal being. Thus, though shifting the 
emphasis, rabbinic Judaism remains fully bound to that aspect 
of the monotheistic idea where Judaism makes its fundamental 
and distinctive contribution to the history of religions. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Kaufmann, The Religion of Israel (1960), 
index; Guttmann, Philosophies, index; A. Altmann, in: Tarbiz, 27 
(1958), 301-9; G. Vajda, in: A. Altmann (ed.), Jewish Medieval and 
Renaissance Studies (1966), 49-74. 


[Manfred H. Vogel] 


MONROE, MARILYN (1926-1962), U.S. actress. Monroe 
was born Norma Jean Mortensen in Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia, to mechanic Edward Mortensen and rxo film techni- 
cian Gladys Monroe. Her father abandoned the family be- 
fore her birth, her mother was frequently institutionalized 
because of paranoid schizophrenia, and Monroe was raised 
ina series of foster homes. After a failed youthful marriage to 
James Dougherty and a few modeling jobs she changed her 
name to Marilyn Monroe. Contracts with Columbia and Fox 
resulted in small parts in John Huston’s Asphalt Jungle (1950), 
All About Eve (1950), Let’s Make It Legal (1951), Niagara (1952), 
and Monkey Business (1952). In 1953, she appeared nude in the 
first issue of Playboy, certifying her role as the All-American 
sex symbol. In 1954, she married baseball player Joe DiMag- 
gio; however, the stormy marriage was brief and the couple 
divorced the same year. After making Billy Wilder’s Seven Year 
Itch (1954) she broke her contract with Fox and moved to New 
York City to study with Lee and Paula *Strasberg at the Ac- 
tors Studio. Introduced to playwright Arthur *Miller by Elia 
*Kazan, she converted to Judaism in a ceremony officiated by 
Rabbi Robert Goldberg two days after they married. She went 
on to appear in a string of successful films, including Bus Stop 
(1956), Some Like It Hot (1959), and Let’s Make Love (1960). In 
1961, she starred in The Misfits, which featured a script written 
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by Arthur Miller. The Huston film was a difficult shoot, and 
was followed by the death of star Clark Gable 12 days after it 
was completed. Monroe divorced Miller in 1961, and entered a 
New York psychiatric clinic later that year. She returned to Fox 
in 1962 to finish her part in the film Something’s Got to Give, 
but was found dead in her Brentwood, California, home on 
Aug. 5; an autopsy found a lethal dose of barbiturates. 


[Adam Wills (2"4 ed.)] 


MONSKY, HENRY (Zevi; 1890-1947), U.S. communal leader, 
organization executive, and lawyer. Monsky was born in Rus- 
sia and taken as an infant to Omaha, Nebraska. Of Orthodox 
background, as a matter of principle he belonged to Reform, 
Conservative, and Orthodox synagogues. In 1921 he founded 
the Omaha Community Chest and Welfare Federation, serv- 
ing as its first vice president and later as president (1929); he 
was a trustee of Boys’ Town, a member of the National Board 
of Community Chests and Council, Inc., president of the Ne- 
braska Council of Social Work, and chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the National Conference of Prevention and 
Control of Juvenile Delinquency. Monsky was elected presi- 
dent of the Omaha lodge of B’nai Brith in 1912 and eventually 
served as national president of the organization (1938-47). In 
1941 he was invited by President Franklin D. Roosevelt to plan 
for the Office of Civilian Defense. 

A lifelong Zionist, Monsky succeeded in enlisting the 
support of non-Zionists in protests against the British White 
Paper, Cyprus internment, and restrictions of immigration 
to Palestine. On Dec. 8, 1942, he led a delegation of repre- 
sentatives of Jewish organizations to the White House to call 
Roosevelt’s attention to the plight of the Jews of Europe and 
to request firm action against the Nazis. Monsky collaborated 
with Zionists as the principal organizer of the all-inclusive 
*American Jewish Conference of 1943 in Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, at which the U.S. Jewish community endorsed the 
Zionist program of a Jewish commonwealth. In April 1945, as 
consultant to the U.S. delegation to the United Nations Or- 
ganizing Conference in San Francisco, he effectively helped 
influence the UN leaders to guarantee the rights of any states 
or peoples living under international bodies such as the Pal- 
estine British Mandate. He testified before the 1946 Anglo- 
American Commission of Inquiry in favor of this demand 
and also served as a member of U.S. Attorney General Tom 
Clark’s Juvenile Delinquency Board. Monsky’s Jewish commu- 
nal interests included leadership positions in the Council of 
Jewish Federation and Welfare Funds, the Joint Distribution 
Committee, the National Conference of Christians and Jews, 
the Jewish Welfare Board, the American Friends of the He- 
brew University, and the United Palestine Appeal. A moshav 
in Israel, Ramat Zevi, is named in his memory. 


[Benjamin Kahn] 


MONTAGU, English banking family, prominent in politics 
and public life. siR SAMUEL MONTAGU, FIRST BARON SWAY- 
THLING (1832-1911), banker, communal worker, and philan- 
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thropist, was born in Liverpool as Montagu Samuel, but in 
his boyhood the names were reversed. In 1853 he founded the 
merchant bankers, Samuel Montagu and Company. By secur- 
ing a larger proportion of the exchange business, he helped 
make London the chief clearing house of the international 
money market. He was Liberal member of Parliament for 
Whitechapel from 1885 to 1900, and a benefactor to its poor, 
Jewish and non-Jewish. An advocate of, and writer on, deci- 
malization of the currency and adoption of the metric system, 
he was consulted by successive chancellors of the exchequer 
on financial matters and in 1894 persuaded the government to 
exempt from death duties works of art and gifts to universities, 
museums, and art galleries. In 1894 he was made a baronet and 
in 1907 a baron. A strictly observant Jew, he assumed leader- 
ship of the Orthodox Russo-Jewish immigrants, founding in 
1887 the Federation of Synagogues to unite the small congre- 
gations. More theologically “right-wing” than the mainstream 
United Synagogue, it continues to be a force in the Anglo-Jew- 
ish religious spectrum. He, however, worshiped at the fashion- 
able New West End Synagogue and was a life member of the 
United Synagogue Council, though because of disagreements 
with its president, the first Lord Rothschild, he was inactive 
there. A masterful personality, he traveled to Palestine, Rus- 
sia, and the United States on behalf of Jewry, but vigorously 
opposed Zionism. 

His eldest son, LOUIS SAMUEL (1869-1927), SECOND 
BARON SWAYTHLING, was president of the Federation of 
Synagogues. Also an anti-Zionist, he declared, “Judaism is 
to me only a religion.” He married Gladys, daughter of Col- 
onel A.E.W. *Goldsmid. Their second son, EWEN EDWARD 
(1901-1985) was president of the United Synagogue (1954-62). 
As part of his wartime role in naval intelligence he originated 
and oversaw the famous scheme (known as “Operation Mince- 
meat”) to fool the Germans into thinking that an Allied land- 
ing at Sardinia, rather than Sicily, was imminent in 1943. He 
did this by planting cleverly forged papers and documents 
on the corpse of a dead British vagrant, which was placed in 
such a way that it was certain to be found by the Germans. 
It was one of the greatest examples of successful wartime de- 
ception; Montagu’s best-selling account, The Man Who Never 
Was (1953), was later made into a well-known film. After the 
War, he became judge advocate of the fleet and chairman of 
Middlesex Quarter Sessions (a leading London judicial post). 
Samuel Montagu’s second son, EDWIN SAMUEL (1879-1924), a 
Liberal politician, was elected to parliament in 1906, becoming 
private secretary to Herbert Asquith (later prime minister). 
As parliamentary undersecretary of state for India from 1910 
to 1914, he championed Indian aspirations to independence. 
In 1914 he became financial secretary to the Treasury, in 1915, 
chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster, and in 1916, minister of 
munitions. Secretary of state for India in Lloyd George’s ad- 
ministration (1917-22), he was responsible for the Govern- 
ment of India Act (1919), devolving wide powers of self-gov- 
ernment. He resigned in 1922, because of his opposition to 
government policy which was offensive to Indian Muslims, 
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and lost his parliamentary seat the same year. In Jewish af- 
fairs, he was best known as an uncompromising opponent 
of Zionism and of the Balfour Declaration, being largely re- 
sponsible for the modification of the original text. In 1915 he 
married (Beatrice) Venetia Stanley (1887-1948), the daughter 
of the fourth Lord Sheffield, who had been the (probably non- 
sexual) confidante of Prime Minister Herbert Asquith. As a 
result of her marriage she converted to Judaism, but without 
enthusiasm. Samuel Montagu’s daughter, Lillian (Lilly) Helen 
*Montagu (1873-1963), a social worker and magistrate, was 
a pioneer of Liberal Judaism in Britain, and thus father and 
daughter have the possibly unique distinction of founding 
significant religious movements on opposite ends of the Jew- 
ish religious spectrum. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.D. Waley, Edwin Montagu... (1964); Ch. 
Weizmann, Trial and Error (1950), index; L. Stein, Balfour Declaration 
(1961), index; E.M.L. Umansky, Lily Montagu and the Advancement of 
Liberal Judaism: From Vision to Vocation (1983); R.P. Lehmann, Nova 
Bibliotheca Anglo-Judaica (1961), index; Roth, Mag Bibl, index; pnB, 
$.v.; JC (June 17, 1927), 11-12; (Jan. 25, 1963), 1, 7, 35; The Times (June 6, 
1927; Jan. 24, 1963). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; W.D. Ru- 
binstein, Jews in Great Britain, index; G. Alderman, Modern British 
Jewry, index; idem., The Federation of Synagogues, 1887-1987 (1987); 
C. Bermant, The Cousinhood (1961), index; M. Brock and E. Brock 
(eds.), H.H. Asquith: Letters to Venetia Stanley (1982); N.B. Levine, 
Politics, Religion, and Love: The Story of H.H. Asquith, Venetia Stan- 
ley, and Edwin Montagu (1991); S. Bayme, “Claude Montefiore, Lily 
Montagu and the Origins of the Jewish Religious Union,’ in: JHsET, 
XXVII (1978-80), 61-71; E.C. Black, “Edwin Montagu,” in: JHSET, 30 
(1987-88), 199-218. 


[Vivian David Lipman / William D. Rubinstein (2nd ed.)] 


MONTAGU, LILY (1873-1963), social worker, magistrate in 
the London juvenile courts, suffragist, writer, religious orga- 
nizer, and spiritual leader. Born Lilian Helen Montagu in Lon- 
don, the sixth of ten children of Ellen Cohen Montagu and 
Samuel Montagu (né Montagu Samuel, later First Baron Sway- 
thling), Lily Montagu founded and long remained the driving 
force behind the Liberal Jewish movement in England. 

In 1893, Montagu established the West Central Jewish 
Girls’ Club with her sister, Marion, and their cousin, Beatrice 
Franklin, to give working-class Jewish girls social, intellec- 
tual and spiritual opportunities. Montagu led brief Sabbath 
services in English, and addressed contemporary issues and 
concerns through sermons and selected traditional prayers. 
From 1890 until 1909, Montagu led similar services for chil- 
dren at the New West End Synagogue. Their success among 
women led her to envision ways of religiously revivifying the 
Anglo-Jewish community as a whole. 

In 1899, in “The Spiritual Possibilities of Judaism Today,” 
she asked all religiously committed Jews, traditional and lib- 
eral, to help her form an association aimed at strengthening the 
religious life of Anglo-Jewry through Liberal Jewish teachings. 
Influenced by Claude *Montefiore, scholar and proponent of 
Liberal Judaism, and inspired by the growth of Reform Judaism 
in Germany, Montagu established the Jewish Religious Union 
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(RU) in February 1902. The Union instituted Sabbath after- 
noon worship services conducted along Liberal Jewish lines 
and held “propaganda meetings,’ led by Montagu, to clarify and 
spread its teachings. Montefiore agreed to serve as the group’s 
official leader, thus strengthening its credibility, but Montagu 
assumed responsibility for daily affairs and major activities. 

During the next few decades, Montagu helped form Lib- 
eral Jewish congregations throughout Great Britain, frequently 
serving as their chairman or president. She became lay minis- 
ter of the West Central Liberal Jewish Congregation in 1928, 
a position to which she was formally inducted in November 
1944, and which she held until her death in 1963. Following 
Montefiore’s death in 1938, she became president of the jRUu, 
a position she held for 23 years. Montagu also helped found 
and eventually became president of the World Union for Pro- 
gressive Judaism, administering the organization's daily affairs 
from 1926 through 1959. At the first wupyj conference in Ber- 
lin, in 1928, Montagu delivered a sermon in German, on “Per- 
sonal Religion,” at a worship service held in Berlin's Reform 
Temple; she was the first Jewish woman to occupy a German 
pulpit. Through her efforts, the number of World Union con- 
stituencies steadily increased and new Liberal Jewish congre- 
gations were created in Europe, South America, Israel, South 
Africa and Australia. In 1959, when the World Union's head- 
quarters were transferred to the U.S., she was named honor- 
ary life president and elected to chair the Union's newly-es- 
tablished European Board. Many of her writings appear in 
Lily Montagu: Sermons, Addresses, Letters, and Prayers (ed. 
E.M. Umansky, 1985). 

While most British Jews continued to maintain at least 
a formal attachment to Orthodoxy, Montagu succeeded in 
establishing Liberal Judaism as an important religious force 
in Anglo-Jewish life. A Lily Montagu Centre of Living Juda- 
ism, housing the West Central Liberal Jewish Congregation, 
the European Board of the World Union, and the offices of 
the Union of Liberal and Progressive Synagogues (formerly 
the yRU), was named in Montagu’s honor following her death 
in 1963. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.M. Umansky, Lily Montagu and the Ad- 
vancement of Liberal Judaism: From Vision to Vocation (1983); idem, 
“Liberal Judaism in England: The Contribution of Lily H. Montagu,” 
in: HUCA, 55 (1985), 309-22; L.G. Kuzmack, Women’s Cause: The Jew- 
ish Women’s Movement in England and the United States: 1881-1933 
(1990); M.A. Meyer, A Response to Modernity: A History of the Reform 
Movement in Judaism (1988). 

[Ellen M. Umansky (274 ed.)] 


MONTAGU, MONTAGUE FRANCIS ASHLEY (1905- 
1999), physical and cultural anthropologist. Born in London, 
Montagu served as research associate in the British Museum 
of Natural History (1926-27) and as curator of physical an- 
thropology at the Wellcome Historical Museum, London 
(1929-30). He emigrated to the U.S. and taught anatomy at 
New York University (1931-38) and Hahnemann Medical Col- 
lege and Hospital (1938-49), and was chairman of the anthro- 
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pology department at Rutgers University (1945-55). An expert 
in physical anthropology and evolutionary theory, he served 
as rapporteur of the UNESCO committee of experts which for- 
mulated the 1950 UNESCO Statement on Race (1951, 1952”), and 
was a member of the second UNESCO committee of experts of 
geneticists and physical anthropologists. Convinced that the 
idea of race was not only fallacious but antihuman and socially 
destructive, he dedicated his rhetorical and literary gifts to the 
production of a number of popular books on this question 
and on anthropological themes of large humanistic interest. 
Among his best-known works are Coming into Being among 
the Australian Aborigines (1937, 1938"), Mans Most Dangerous 
Myth: The Fallacy of Race (1942, 1998°), The Natural Superi- 
ority of Women (1953, 1991°), Human Heredity (1959, 1964”), 
Man in Process (1961), and The Direction of Human Evolution 
(1955, 1959°), Touching: The Human Significance of the Skin 
(1971, 1985°), and The Elephant Man (1971, 1996”). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Current Biography Yearbook, 1967 (1968), 


294-7. 
[Ephraim Fischoff] 


MONTAIGNE, MICHEL DE (1533-1592), French writer and 
philosopher. His mother, Antoinette de Louppes de Villan- 
ueva, came from a Spanish Jewish family. One of her ances- 
tors, Mayer Pacagon of Catalayud was forcibly converted to 
Catholicism and took the name of Lopez de Villanueva. His 
descendants, however, remained secretly faithful to Judaism, 
and several of them were persecuted by the Inquisition. One 
of them, Juan de Villanueva, from whom Montaigne’s mother 
was descended, fled to Toulouse, France, where he settled. She 
later married the Catholic Eyquem de Montaigne, her uncle's 
business partner. Montaigne studied at the College de Guy- 
enne run by Portuguese New Christians and, later, at Toulouse 
University, a center of New Christian ferment and heterodoxy. 
From 1557 to 1570 Montaigne held a post at the Bordeaux Par- 
liament and at the Court of France. He began his literary ca- 
reer in the late 1560s by translating the Natural Theology of 
Raimond Sebon, a Spanish theologian, and editing the works 
of his deceased friend, La Béetie, a gifted young writer and 
thinker. In 1571 Montaigne retired from public life and wrote 
his Essais but, after a journey through Italy (1580-81), he was 
elected mayor of Bordeaux. In spite of his return to public of- 
fice, Montaigne devoted much of his time to the continuation 
of the Essais. His humanistic skeptical philosophy, which had 
an enormous impact on later writers, undermined thinkers’ 
acceptance of received theories. Philosophers such as Bacon, 
Descartes, Gassendi, and Pascal tried to overcome Montaigne’s 
skepticism by finding new or different bases for knowledge. 
Montaigne also had a deep influence on English literature. 
Shakespeare cited him in a number of plays, notably in The 
Tempest, and he also inspired Dryden. The essay, as a literary 
form, is Montaigne’s creation, and admirably suits the freedom 
of thought and open-mindedness he wished to attain. 

It is difficult to know what Montaigne actually thought 
of the Jews, for this was a dangerous subject in those days of 
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religious intolerance. Almost all his references to the Jews, 
however, show a sympathetic attitude. In the Essais he men- 
tions disapprovingly the persecutions in Portugal, as well as 
the Jews’ stubborn loyalty to their religion (Book 1, chap. 14). 
But it is in the Travel Diary (Journal de Voyage), not intended 
for publication (it saw the light for the first time in 1774), that 
numerous references are found to Jewish life and customs, as 
Montaigne saw them at first hand during his Italian journey. 
There is no doubt that he went out of his way to visit syna- 
gogues, attend Jewish ceremonies, and converse with Jews. 
Montaigne gives a detailed, accurate and sympathetic account 
of Sabbath services and a circumcision ceremony. He com- 
ments on the communal participation in prayer, study, and 
discussion, and on the widespread knowledge of Hebrew, even 
among children. On February 6, 1581, he witnessed a pre-Lent 
“entertainment”: burlesque races on the Corso, in which half- 
naked Jews had to take part. He also attended a conversion 
sermon, given by a famous preacher, himself a converted Jew, 
who used his talmudic knowledge to convince his brethren to 
convert. In all these instances his tone is objective, detached, 
and completely free from the accepted prejudices of the time. 
But two facts remain puzzling: Montaigne’s obvious inter- 
est in Jewish life and his refraining from any mention of his 
mother in the Essais, a largely autobiographical work. Some 
critics interpret this as proof that Montaigne was deeply pre- 
occupied with his Jewish identity and, for reasons of caution, 
deliberately avoided any reference to it. This may be so, but one 
basic fact is unknown, whether Montaigne even knew of his 
mother’s Jewish ancestry. It seems doubtful, as her ancestors 
had been Christian for several generations, and no one, in 
those intolerant days, would have gone out of his way to un- 
earth his Jewish ancestry. Montaigne may have had other 
reasons for emphasizing his father’s influence and ignoring 
his mother’s. His education, which partially determined his 
philosophical direction, was shaped by his father. Further- 
more his mother, like his siblings who are absent from the Es- 
sais, converted to Protestantism and this, for a public figure 
such as Montaigne, was not an asset in the midst of the reli- 
gious wars. As to his display of interest in Jewish life in Italy, 
it could well be that of a liberal humanistic non-Jew, keen as 
he was on heterodox, free, original ways of living and think- 
ing, as manifested in various groups of outsiders, and unaf- 
fected by the current oppressive Church restrictions. Unless 
other manuscripts come to light, which is unlikely, the ques- 
tion remains open. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Th. Malvezin, Michel de Montaigne, son 
origine, sa famille (1875); H. Friedrich, Montaigne (1949); D. Frame, 
Montaigne, a biography (1965); A. Thibaudet, in: NRF (1922); C. Roth, 
in: Revue des Cours et Conférences (1937); H. Friedenwald, in: JQR 31 
(1940); A. Lunel, in: Bulletin des Amis de Montaigne, no. 19 (1956); 
M. Catalane, in: Sixth World Congress of Jewish Studies (Jerusalem, 


1973). 
[Denise R. Goitein] 


MONTANA, one of the Rocky Mountain states of the United 
States. In 1969 it had a Jewish population of 615 out of a total 
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of 710,000. By 2001 Montana has a Jewish population of some 
800 among 903,000. 

According to one observer, Montana’s Jews tend to fall 
into three categories: remnants of the pioneer community 
still in Helena or Butte; out-of-state professionals who mass 
in university towns such as Bozeman or Missoula; the lone 
Jew who lives in Townsend or Ennis or Miles City. The com- 
munity is united by the Montana Association of Jewish Com- 
munities (MAJCO). 

Member communities include Aitz Chaim (Great Falls 
Jewish Community), Bet Harim (Flathead Valley Jewish Com- 
munity), Beth Aaron (Billings Jewish Community), Beth Sha- 
lom (Bozeman Jewish Community), Har Shalom (Missoula 
Jewish Community), and B'nai Israel (Butte Jewish Commu- 
nity). MAJCO regularly holds a shabbaton in the spring of each 
year. Chabad has sent summer rabbis to work with the com- 
munity and is planning a full-time rabbinic presence in Boze- 
man, perhaps the liveliest of the Jewish communities. 

The first Jews, who arrived in 1862 during the gold rush 
at Bannock and Virginia City, were miners, wagon drivers, 
merchants, freighters, hotel and saloon keepers, lawyers, and 
journalists, many of whom became solid citizens in the raucous 
mining camps. Ben Ezekiel was chief clerk of the first territorial 
legislature and Jacob Feldberg was a member of Virginia City’s 
first town council. Jews were also among the leaders of the vigi- 
lantes who suppressed outlawry. The oldest Jewish settlement 
dates from 1864, with the arrival of Jewish merchants in Helena. 
One of the pioneers was Gumpertz Goldberg, for whose wife 
Helena is said to have been named. The First Hebrew Benevo- 
lent Society, organized in 1865, became the nucleus for Temple 
Emanu-El, founded in 1887; their synagogue, the state's first 
synagogue, was built in 1891. When the Jewish community de- 
clined in the 1920s, the synagogue was deeded to the state, and 
it now houses the State Department of Public Welfare. When 
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Butte became the biggest city in the state following the silver 
and gold booms around Anaconda in the 1870s, most of the 
early Jewish settlers and the later arrivals settled there. There 
was a Jewish congregation, Beth Israel, in Butte in 1877. It split 
over ritual in 1897 and a second one came into being, but today 
there is only one congregation with a synagogue dating from 
1904. Long before Montana became a state in 1889, its Jewish 
residents were counted among its leading citizens. Henry Ja- 
cobs was Butte's first mayor in 1879, and Henry Lupin held that 
office from 1885 to 1889. Charles S. Cohan, editor of The Butte 
Miner, wrote the words for the state song. One of the early cat- 
tlemen was Louis Kaufman, who employed the cowboy artist 
Charlie Russell. Between 1873 and 1906 four Jews were grand 
masters of the State Masonic Grand Lodge: Sol Star, Moses 
Morris, H. Sol Hepner, and Henry I. Frank, a former mayor of 
Butte. Livingston, Great Falls, and Havre also had Jewish may- 
ors before 1900. Among the colorful figures in the early days 
of the state were Daniel Bandman, a Shakespearean actor who 
brought theater to the mining camps (Bandman’s Bridge out- 
side Missoula is named for him); Moses Solomon, a Buffalo 
hunter and Indian fighter; and Philip Deidesheimer, a mining 
superintendent, who invented the square set system of mining 
timbers and for whom Philipsburg is named. The Bob Marshall 
Wilderness Area of 950,000 acres in the Flathead National For- 
est is named for the son of Louis *Marshall, who was chief of 
the division of recreation in the U.S. Forest Service. 

The story of Billings, Montana, tells much about the par- 
adox of Jewish life in Montana. In 1993 Billings had a popu- 
lation of 48 Jewish families among 81,000 residents. Hate lit- 
erature appeared in mailboxes; the synagogue was painted 
with a swastika along with a picture of a Jew being shot by 
Einsatzgruppen, tombstones were overturned, Holocaust de- 
nial literature was circulated, and the homes of two Jewish 
families including the symphony conductor, which had been 
adorned with menorahs, had their windows broken. A cinder 
block was thrown through a Jewish child’s window. The local 
Church Council and the senior minister of the First Congre- 
gational Church passed out menorahs to his congregation. He 
put a menorah in his own window. The newspaper printed a 
full page cutout of a menorah. The chief of police character- 
ized the response: “It became physically impossible for the 
hate group to harass and intimidate thousands and thousand 
of Billings’ citizens ... We have spoken one very loud voice” 
In this case, the response to hatred was a united chorus of 
solidarity. The specific motif of the Holocaust, which was the 
threat of the hate groups, was embraced by the community 
to say, “We will behave differently.” Hatred will not triumph. 
The Jews will not be isolated but embraced. It was a hopeful 
moment for all concerned. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Kelson, “The Jews of Montana” (thesis, 
University of Montana, 1950); B. Postal and L. Koppman, A Jewish 
Tourist’s Guide to the US. (1954), 281-9. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. 
Linenthal, Preserving Memory: the Struggle to Create America’s Ho- 
locaust Museum (1995) 
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Phonology. (1) The laryngeals 7 ,X and the pharyngeals y ,n 
have weakened, as in Mandaic. (To some extent, the conser- 
vative spelling does not reveal this phenomenon, mentioned 
explicitly by the geonim.) These letters are therefore mixed 
up, e.g., NOUN (<NdvY £ = “bone”), 175 (<9 = “returned”), or 
dropped altogether: "nin (<°ninn ¢ = “under”), XMIW (XNIVwW 
+= “conversation’). (2) The consonants ? ,2 ,7 ,2,1,7 tend to 
disappear as word finals, e.g., in 1N (<21n “again”), "271 (<71y3 
“we shall make”), NIN (<?7N “went away”), 1°n (<Ov°n “it 
shall stand”) NOX (<TOX “he said”). This phenomenon 19? 
(<19” “to you,” plur.), is especially prominent concerning 
the n of the pronouns, e.g., 19? (<1? “to them”) and in 
the verbal suffixes, e.g., 12ND (< Pann “you shall write”). (3) 
2 (without the dagesh) may appear as 1 (11), e.g., TIN (< TAN 
“got lost”). (4) The accent, it seems, was rather strong; its po- 
sition was apparently different from the one known to us in 
biblical Aramaic (see above 17<°21 first par. Eastern Ara- 
maic). 


Morphology. (See following table.) (1) Pronouns. (a) Personal 
Pronouns. (b) The Copula. Special forms serve as copula: 1973 
(masc.),173 (fem.), 177°] (masc. plur.), AP] (fem. plur.). (c) 
The Demonstrative Pronouns (ordinary): of proximity — °Xi 
(masc.), Xi (fem.), °27 (plur.); of distance — PNA (masc.), JA 
(fem.), 735 (plur.); 8197 (masc.), 8°07 (fem.) 1737 (plur.); TX 
(masc. and fem.), 72°X (plur.). (d) The relative pronoun is 7. 
(e) The interrogative pronoun is ]?) (“who”), °x72 (“what”). (f) 
The Possessive Pronoun. The base is ~7°7 ,-7°7 plus suffixes, 
e.g., °T PTT (“mine”). 





Masculine Masc/Fem. Feminine 
NIN 
DN nN 
UPR NW PN NT 
IX 
(pinx 2 
WPNR IPN 








(2) The Verb. Lately, some new forms were discov- 
ered in the basic paradigm (they will be noted with °, see 
above the Problem of Babylonian Aramaic). (a) It would also 





ARAMAIC 


In the imperfect of qal we find mainly the pattern 
DIDP NX £, VUPN + (= WN TWN in Hebrew) and only a few 
verbs of the pattern 7°2YX (= the pattern of JNX in Hebrew). 





Masculine Masc./Fem. Feminine 
NPN 
ainon onan 
34n21/? ann 
2172} 
() anIn - 
(7) 1391/7 72721/? 





(b) Imperative, 21N> (masc. sing.), °21N3 (fem. sing.), 121n) 
(masc. plur.), 21ND° and (?) P2ind (fem.). (c) Infinitive. 2n3 
(and X1n319?). (d) Present and Past Participle. (})’2ND (masc. 
plur.), (J/8)2n2 (fem. plur.) (passive fem. (]/X)2°N3). The forms 
8202 ,N2I-N2 (fem. plur.) are new (the same in Mandaic). As to 
the other conjugations, the following ought to be noted: The 
infinitive is formed on the model of °2iN) in patel, "1NDX in 
af ‘el, etc. (The same is true of Mandaic and Palmyrean and 
the new modern eastern dialects). (e) The weak conjugations. 
Verbs whose second radical is 8 are sometimes conjugated like 
those of 1, e.g., 2”w (participle of XW, “asks”). The 1’y verbs 
pattern in pal as strong roots (the second radical is gemi- 
nated) and some forms of the »”Y (geminate) verbs also pat- 
tern like that class, e.g., 9»Y (= < 92y, “he enters”). The aph‘el 
of 1”¥ sometimes patterns like that of 1”5, e.g., D?/71X (root 
01?, “he erected”). 

(3) The Noun. Few noun patterns (and these are rare) 
have been added, as those with the derivational suffix 
NP NO’, e.g., NOTA “a small fence” and xPaDIW “a small 
rams horn” 

(4) The Declension. The noun with pronominal suffixes. 
In a number of persons the plural suffixes are used for the 
singular as well (and apparently vice versa). This is especially 
noticeable in the first person singular where on < 9° (see 
27 > M1 above), and therefore the form °X¥°n was taken over 
from the plural. 


























seem that the vocalization (of the perfect) is identical to that Masculine Masc/Fem. Feminine 
of the Onkelos tradition which differs from the other Aramaic Singular 
dialects. In the past of gal we found the three types 2n) 4, won on oon 
22 +, and 2190 ¢ (= 3nd ,yan ,2>? in Hebrew). (The para- pax, pen, pax, pon 
digm below is only hypothetically vocalized and accentu- max,719 772 max ,77°n 
ated.) pax pen 
yon 2 
won onan 
Masculine Masc/Fem. Feminine Plural 
(n) "aR3 KIN 
nin? nan? pon yen pon 
an3 83 XI) ,NID ron xan Aen 
(?) 73209 ,JP209 ,Jan2 pon 
(pms 2(pnan» = won pon 
(2) 89,243 ,13 3 ,J2n2 won PON 
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MONTCLUS (Heb. 1130 15, wipuin, p1?puI10), former town 
and fortress at the foot of the Pyrenees, in Aragon, western 
Spain. Jews apparently lived in the fortress of Montclus and 
the adjacent area from the beginning of the 11" century. The 
annual tax paid by the community in the 13" century was re- 
duced by the king from 800 to 500 solidos in 1271, increased 
to 707 solidos and 3% denarii in Jaca coin in 1304, and again 
reduced to 450 solidos in 1315. In 1298 James 11 ordered an in- 
vestigation on the rate of interest charged by Jews on loans. 

The Montclus community helped to rehabilitate Jews ex- 
pelled from France in 1306. In 1307 the king authorized the 
community to absorb four families, including those of the 
physician Maestre Boninfante and Vitalis de Boulogne. How- 
ever, between the end of June and the beginning of July 1320, 
the community was annihilated in the *Pastoureaux (Shep- 
herds) massacres. On July 22, James 11 ordered that assistance 
should be given to the survivors, but that Jewish children who 
had been forcibly baptized were to remain in Christian house- 
holds. In 1321 the king freed the remnant of the community 
from paying taxes and ordered that the walls of the fortress 
should be rebuilt, but by 1323 the Jews of Montclus had to pay 
taxes like the other Jews of the kingdom to finance the royal 
expedition to Sardinia. His successor, Alfonso Iv, in 1335 freed 
the community from paying taxes, as did Pedro rv in 1341-42. 
Nevertheless, when disorders broke out in 1333, the com- 
mander of the fortress, Garcia Bardaxi, did nothing to prevent 
the rioters from massacring the Jews and was pardoned. 

With the expulsion of the Jews from Spain in 1492, Mont- 
clus began to decline. In the 17** century it was completely 
abandoned. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Studien, 149; Baer, Urkunden, 1 (1929), 
index; Baer, Spain, 1 (1961), 42; 2 (1966), 15; S. ibn Verga, Shevet 
Yehudah, A. Shochat (ed.), (1947), 25; Miret y Sans, in: REJ, 53 (1907), 
255ff.; Cardoner and Vendre, in: Sefarad, 7 (1947), 311, 328; Ashtor, 
Korot, 2 (1966), 153. 

[Haim Beinart] 


MONTEFIORE, CLAUDE JOSEPH GOLDSMID (1858- 
1938), theologian and leader of Liberal Judaism in England. 
Montefiore was a great-nephew of Sir Moses *Montefiore and a 
grandson of Isaac Lyon *Goldsmid. He studied at Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, where he came under the influence of the mas- 
ter of Balliol, Benjamin Jowett, the famous liberal Christian 
thinker. Later he studied Judaism at the *Hochschule (Lehr- 
anstalt) fuer die Wissenschaft des Judentums in Berlin, and 
under Solomon *Schechter, whom he had taken to England 
as his private tutor. A man of means, Montefiore did not serve 
as a professional scholar or man of religion but nevertheless 
frequently preached eloquent sermons. 

In 1888 he founded the Jewish Quarterly Review, which 
he financed and edited, with Israel Abrahams, as coeditor, un- 
til 1908. He was the founder in England of a radical Reform 
movement (Jewish Religious Union, 1902), which led in 1911 to 
the establishment of the Liberal Jewish Synagogue; he served 
as its president. In 1926 Montefiore was elected president of the 
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World Union for Progressive Judaism, an office which he held 
until his death. Together with the Catholic theologian Baron 
von Hugel, he founded the London Society for the Study of 
Religion, a select group of Jewish and Christian thinkers which 
met regularly to read and discuss papers on the philosophy of 
religion. A generous philanthropist, he assisted many Jewish 
and general good causes. He was a determined opponent of 
Zionism, and as president of the *Anglo-Jewish Association 
(1895-1921) tried to prevent the signing of the Balfour Dec- 
laration. He was president of the Jewish Religious Union and 
of the Jewish Historical Society of England (1899-1900). He 
also played a major part in the educational life of the Jewish 
community and beyond, and University College, Southamp- 
ton, presented him with a volume of essays on his 70 birth- 
day (Speculum Religionis, 1929). 


Works 

Montefiore was a prolific writer. In addition to numerous ar- 
ticles in periodicals, he wrote: Aspects of Judaism (1895°), ser- 
mons, together with Israel Abrahams; Bible for Home Reading 
(2 vols., 1897-18997); The Synoptic Gospels (2 vols.; 1909; 19277; 
repr. 1968), a commentary on the Gospels primarily for the 
Jewish reader; Liberal Judaism (1903); Some Elements of the 
Religious Teaching of Jesus (1910); Outlines of Liberal Judaism 
(1912, 19237); Judaism and St. Paul (1914); Liberal Judaism and 
Hellenism (1918); The Old Testament and After (1923); Rabbinic 
Literature and Gospel Teaching (1930); and A Short Devotional 
Introduction to the Hebrew Bible for the Use of Jews and Jewesses 
(1936). Together with Herbert *Loewe, Montefiore published: 
A Rabbinic Anthology (1938; repr. 1960, 1963), a collection of 
rabbinic teachings with remarkable notes by the two editors, 
one Liberal and the other Orthodox. Montefiore delivered the 
Hibbert Lectures (1892) on Origin and Growth of Religion as 
Illustrated by the Religion of the Ancient Hebrews. 


Thought 
At the center of Montefiore’s thought was his complete convic- 
tion of the truth of Jewish theism. He acknowledged that the 
Jewish conception of God and His relation to man and that 
of the relation of religion to morality are akin to but not iden- 
tical with Christian conceptions dealing with these themes. 
The distinctiveness of Jewish theism lies in its insistence on 
both the transcendence and immanence of God. Montefiore 
holds that modern Biblical scholarship has demonstrated con- 
clusively that the Pentateuchal Code is not Mosaic, homoge- 
neous, and perfect. Yet this does not mean that the concep- 
tion of law in religion should be abandoned. Man discovers 
the Law within him but it is also revealed to him. 

Montefiore was very suspicious of Jewish nationalism be- 
cause of its “narrowness” and its betrayal, in his view, of Jew- 
ish universalism. He was so much at home in England that 
his affinities were much closer to his native land than to the 
community of Israel throughout the world. 

‘The greatest cause of offense to traditionalists was Mon- 
tefiore’s leaning toward Christianity. He viewed Christianity 
entirely sympathetically, and seemed to look forward to the 
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religion of the future as embracing all that is good in both Ju- 
daism and Christianity as well as in other religions. 

Montefiore’s main contention is that in some respects but 
not in others the Christian ethic is more admirable than the 
Jewish, and that there is a mystical, appealing note sounded 
in the Gospels not sounded in quite the same way in the 
Bible. Jesus, for Montefiore, was a great teacher but not di- 
vine as Christians have it. He was opposed to any attempt at 
placing the New Testament on a par with the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures or at having readings from the New Testament in any 
act of Jewish worship. He, nevertheless, felt that the time had 
come for Jews to read and understand the New Testament 
and even allow it to occupy an honored place in present-day 
Judaism. Soon after the publication of The Synoptic Gospels, 
Ahad Ha-Am launched a vigorous attack against it (Al Para- 
shat Derakhim, 4 (1921), 38-58). Ahad Ha-Am argued that 
Jewish ethic, based on justice, is incompatible with the Chris- 
tian ethic based on love, so that it is impossible for the same 
man to embrace both of them at the same time. In his very 
last years, when the Nazi regime was systematically persecut- 
ing German Jewry, Montefiore may have been moving away 
from his adamant stance on the issues of Jewish nationalism 
and Zionism, but died before the full impact of the Holocaust 
and, later, the creation of Israel, might have necessitated a full- 
scale revision of his views. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: V.E. Reichert, in: CCARY, 38 (1928), 499-520; 
EC. Burkitt, in: Speculum Religionis (1929), 1-17; J. Wolf, in: La Ques- 
tion d’Israel (bulletin catholique), 17 (1939), 503-16; 561-72; L. Cohen, 
Some Recollections... (1940), incl. bibl.; W.R. Matthews, Claude Mon- 
tefiore, the Man and his Thought (1956); F.C. Schwartz, in: JQR, 55 
(1964/65), 23-52; A. Montefiore, in: Quest, 1 (London, 1965), 73-753 
N. Bentwich, C.M. and his Tutor in Rabbinics (1966), incl. bibl.; W. 
Jacob, in: Judaism, 19 no. 3 (1970), 328-43. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
ODNB online; C. Bermant, The Cousinhood (1961), index; D. Langton, 
Claude Montefiore: His Life and Thought (2002); E. Kessler, “Claude 
Montefiore: Defender of Rabbinic Judaism,” in: JHSET, xx xv (1998), 
231-38. 

[Louis Jacobs] 


MONTEFIORE, JOSEPH BARROW (1803-1893), Aus- 
tralian pioneer. A cousin of Sir Moses *Montefiore, Joseph 
Barrow Montefiore was born in London. At the age of 23, he 
bought a seat on the London Stock Exchange and became one 
of the 12 “Jew brokers” in the city. He immigrated to Austra- 
lia in 1829 with considerable means at his disposal and was 
granted 5,000 acres of land. In Melbourne, Sydney, and later in 
South Australia, he acquired extensive parcels of land. In 1838 
he was invited to give evidence to the House of Lords on the 
state of the islands of New Zealand. He and his elder brother 
Jacob, who was one of the 11 commissioners appointed by King 
William rv to organize the administration of South Australia, 
helped to establish the Bank of Australasia. Montefiore, who 
had ultimately made his home in Adelaide, became one of its 
most prominent commercial and industrial figures. When in 
Sydney, he was South Australia’s agent in New South Wales, 
and one of the original trustees of the State Savings Bank of 
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South Australia. In 1832 Montefiore helped to organize Aus- 
tralia'’s first congregation, the Sydney Synagogue, the prede- 
cessor of the Great Synagogue, and was its first president. He 
was a trustee of the Jewish cemetery, for which he had secured 
a land grant from the government. The township of Monte- 
fiore in New South Wales and Montefiore Hill in Adelaide are 
tributes to the pioneering work of Montefiore and his family. 
He spent the last years of his life in England. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.S. Levi and G.FJ. Bergman, Austra- 
lian Genesis: Jewish Convicts and Settlers, 1788-1860 (2002), 171-74, 
index; apB; H.L. Rubinstein, Australia 1, index. 


[Israel Porush] 


MONTEFIORE, JOSHUA (1762-1843), British-born lawyer 
and author. Montefiore, an uncle of Sir Moses *Montefiore, 
was born in London. Most unusually, he attended Oxford 
University and was admitted to practice as a solicitor in 1784. 
In 1787 he was in Jamaica, where discriminatory precedent 
prevented his admission as an attorney and notary. He par- 
ticipated in an unsuccessful expedition in 1791 to establish a 
British colony without slave labor off the west coast of Africa, 
near Sierra Leone, an adventure he described in An Authentic 
Account of the Late Expedition to Bulam (1794). Montefiore al- 
legedly declined a knighthood and was the first Jew to hold the 
rank of captain in the British army. Around 1810 he went to 
the United States, pursued the practice of law, and for a time 
edited a New York weekly political journal, Men and Measures, 
said to have been subsidized by the British government. Mon- 
tefiore compiled a number of useful lay guides to commercial 
law which sold briskly in England and the U.S., including Law 
of Copyright (1802), Commercial Dictionary (1803; first U.S., 
ed., 1811), Traders and Manufacturers Compendium (1804), 
American Traders Compendium (1811), and Commercial and 
Notarial Precedents (1804). Montefiore’s second wife was a 
Catholic, but his eight children were raised as Protestants. At 
his request, he was buried on the farm on the outskirts of St. 
Albans, Vermont, where he had settled in 1835. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.J. Kohler, in: AJHSP, 19 (1910), 179-80; 
L.M. Friedman, ibid., 40 (1950), 119-34. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
“Joshua Montefiore,” in: Appleton’s Encyclopedia. 


[Isidore S. Meyer] 


MONTEFIORE, JUDITH (1784-1862), daughter of Levi Bar- 
ent *Cohen and wife of Sir Moses *Montefiore, whom she mar- 
ried in 1812. Her influence on her husband was profound. She 
left a diary of their first visit to Palestine in 1827 and described 
their second visit in 1838 in her Notes from a Private Journal 
(1844). She was the author, or coauthor, of the first Anglo- 
Jewish cookbook, the Jewish Manual by “A Lady” (1846). She 
was commemorated by her husband in the foundation of the 
Judith Lady Montefiore College. Originally lax in observance, 
she later returned to strict Orthodox practice. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: See Sir Moses *Montefiore; Lipman, in: 


JHSET, 21 (1962-67), 287-303. 
[Sonia L. Lipman] 
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MONTEFIORE, SIR MOSES (1784-1885), most famous An- 
glo-Jew of the 19 century. Montefiore was born in Leghorn 
while his parents were on a visit from London, where he was 
brought up, being taught elementary Hebrew by his maternal 
uncle Moses *Mocatta. First apprenticed to a firm of whole- 
sale grocers and tea merchants, he left to become one of the 
12 “Jew brokers” in the City of London. After initial setbacks, 
he went into partnership with his brother Abraham, and the 
firm acquired a high reputation. His marriage in 1812 to Ju- 
dith Cohen (see Judith *Montefiore) made him brother-in- 
law of Nathan Mayer *Rothschild, for whom his firm acted 
as stockbrokers. After his retirement from regular business in 
1824, though he retained various commercial directorships, 
he had the time and the fortune to undertake communal and 
civic responsibilities. 

Contrary to accepted opinion, he was apparently some- 
what lax in religious observance in earlier life; but from 1827, 
after his first visit to Erez Israel, until the end of his life, he 
was a strictly observant Jew. Montefiore maintained his own 
synagogue on his estate at Ramsgate from 1833 and in later 
years traveled with his own shohet. His determined opposi- 
tion checked the growth of the Reform movement in Eng- 
land. Though a patron of scholars, he had no pretensions to 
scholarship himself. He paid seven visits to Erez Israel, the last 
in 1874. In 1838 his scheme for acquiring land to enable Jews 
in Erez Israel to become self-supporting through agriculture 
was frustrated when Mehmet Ali, viceroy of Egypt, who had 
shown sympathy for the idea, was forced by the great powers 
to give up his conquests from the Turks. He later attempted 
to bring industry to the country, introducing a printing press 
and a textile factory, and inspired the founding of several ag- 
ricultural colonies. The Yemin Moshe quarter outside the Old 
City of Jerusalem was due to his endeavors and named after 
him. In 1855, by the will of Judah *Touro, the U.S. philanthro- 
pist, he was appointed to administer a bequest of $50,000 for 
Jews of the Holy Land. 

Montefiore was sheriff of London in 1837-38 and was 
knighted by Queen Victoria on her first visit to the City. He 
received a baronetcy in 1846 in recognition of his humanitar- 
ian efforts on behalf of his fellow Jews. Although president of 
the *Board of Deputies of British Jews from 1835 to 1874 (with 
only one brief interruption), he did not, after the early years, 
play a prominent part in the emancipation struggle but de- 
voted himself to helping oppressed Jewries overseas. He has 
been described as the last of the *shtadlanim who by their 
personal standing with their governments were able to fur- 
ther the cause of Jews elsewhere. He was active as such from 
the time of the *Damascus Affair in 1840. In 1846, he visited 
Russia to persuade the authorities to alleviate persecution 
of the Jewish population, and went to *Morocco in 1863 and 
*Romania in 1867 for the same purpose. His intervention in 
the *Mortara Case in 1855, however, proved a failure. Some 
of his achievements appear in retrospect as transitory. Al- 
though in 1872, after representing the Board of Deputies at 
the bicentenary celebrations of Peter the Great, he reported 
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that a new age had dawned for the Jews of Russia, persecu- 
tion was renewed in 1881. Lover of Erez Israel though he was 
and believer in the messianic restoration of a Jewish state, he 
did not conceive of large-scale, planned development of the 
country as a solution to the Jewish problem. This was largely 
because Montefiore (and his contemporaries) trusted abso- 
lutely in the inevitability of progress and with it worldwide 
emancipation for the Jews. 

Nevertheless, both in his own lifetime and since, he en- 
joyed enormous prestige. Montefiore’s physical presence (he 
was 6 ft. 3 in. tall), his commanding personality, his philan- 
thropy, and his complete disinterestedness, made him highly 
respected and admired both in England and abroad. The 
support of the British government for his activities - conso- 
nant with British policies overseas - and the personal regard 
shown him by Queen Victoria added to his reputation. His 
100" birthday was celebrated as a public holiday by Jewish 
communities the world over. 

One of the most famous Jews of the 19» century, Moses 
Montefiore was important for many different reasons, for in- 
stance as an early, influential Zionist. His most significant 
role, however, might have been as arguably the template of 
a wealthy, influential, well-connected Jew in a Western de- 
mocracy, who used his influence to ameliorate the condition 
of persecuted Jews in countries where antisemitism was rife. 
This model of Jewish leadership has persisted, perhaps as the 
norm, into our own times. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, Mag Bibl, 140-6; Lehmann, Nova Bibl, 
109, 112, 117; L. Wolf, Sir Moses Montefiore (1885, Eng.); L. Loewe, Di- 
aries of Sir Moses and Lady Montefiore, 2 vols. (1890); P. Goodman, 
Moses Montefiore (1925, Eng.); S.U. Nahon, Sir Moses Montefiore (Eng. 
1965). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. and V.D. Lipman (eds.), The Cen- 
tury of Moses Montefiore (1985); G. Alderman, Modern British Jewry, 
index; W.D. Rubinstein, Jews in Great Britain, index; D.S. Katz, Jews 
in England, 336-40, index; T. Endelman, Jews of Britain, index. 


[Vivian David Lipman] 


MONTEFIORE, SEBAG-MONTEFIORE, English family 
originating from Leghorn, Italy. (See Chart: Montefiore Fam- 
ily 1, 2, and 3). The first to come to England were the brothers 
MOSES VITA (1712-1789), who set up successfully as an im- 
porter of Italian straw hats, and JosEPH (b. 1723). The former 
had 17 children who intermarried with the Anglo-Jewish fam- 
ilies. His grandsons Joseph Barrow *Montefiore (1803-1893) 
and JACOB MONTEFIORE (1801-1895) were prominent in early 
Australian history; two other sons were Joshua *Montefiore 
and JOSEPH ELIAS (1759-1804) who married Rachel Mo- 
catta and was the father of Sir Moses *Montefiore. Sir Moses’ 
brother and business partner, ABRAHAM (1788-1824), married 
as his second wife Henrietta Rothschild. Their two sons were 
JOSEPH MAYER (1816-1880) and NATHANIEL (1819-1883), 
the father of Claude Goldsmid *Montefiore. Joseph Mayer 
succeeded Sir Moses as president of the Board of Deputies 
in 1874, after having been the first vice president since 1857. 
Under his presidency the Board and the Anglo-Jewish Asso- 
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ciation cooperated to form the Conjoint Foreign Committee. 
Joseph Mayer’s eldest son, Sir Francis Abraham Montefiore, 
succeeded to Sir Moses’ baronetcy in 1886, when the title, 
which had become extinct, was revived in his favor. With his 
death, the title became extinct. 

Sir Moses’ sister SARAH (b. 1789) married Solomon Sebag 
(1783-1831). Their son JOSEPH (1822-1903), a stockbroker who 
amassed a fortune, was the closest associate of Sir Moses in 
his last years and heir to his Ramsgate estate. In 1885 he added 
the name of Montefiore to his own by royal license, the family 
name henceforward being Sebag-Montefiore. He was a justice 
of the peace, high sheriff of Kent in 1889, and was knighted in 
1896. Joseph, who had accompanied Sir Moses to Erez Israel in 
1866, remained concerned with the welfare of the Jews there, 
administering on behalf of the Spanish and Portuguese syna- 
gogue the Holy Land Trust bequeathed by Sir Moses. In the 
1890s he was a vice president of the Hovevei Zion (*Hibbat 
Zion). He was president of the Board of Deputies from 1895 
until his death. His grandson ROBERT (1882-1915), a leading 
member of the London County Council and the Anglo-Jewish 
community, was killed in World War 1. The London County 
Council named an East London school in his memory. 

In the mid-20" century, some members of the fam- 
ily remained active both in public life and in the Sephardi 
community: BRIGADIER T.H. SEBAG-MONTEFIORE; OLI- 
VER SEBAG-MONTEFIORE, a president of the London Jew- 
ish Welfare Board; and HAROLD SEBAG-MONTEFIORE (b. 
1924), a Conservative member of the Greater London Council 
and president of the Anglo-Jewish Association. However, as 
with many of the older and wealthier Anglo-Jewish families, 
there has been considerable assimilation into English society, 
many of the members marrying non-Jews. An example was 
Sir Joseph's great-grandson, HUGH WILLIAM MONTEFIORE 
(1920-2005), converted to Christianity while still at Rugby 
school and entered the Anglican Church in 1949. He taught 
theology at Cambridge (1951-63), was appointed bishop suf- 
fragan of Kingston upon Thames, Surrey, and, in 1978-87, was 
Bishop of Birmingham, where he became nationally known. 
Montefiore was well aware of his Jewish origins. He is the au- 
thor of On Being a Christian Jew (1999) and of an autobiog- 
raphy, Oh God, What Next? (1995), as well as dozens of other 
theological works. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.A.J. Cardozo and P. Goodman, Think and 
Thank, 2 vols. (1933); A.M. Hyamson, Sephardim of England (1951), 
index; Roth, England, index; J. Picciotto, Sketches of Anglo-Jewish 
History (19567), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; R. Se- 
bag-Montefiore, A Family Patchwork (1987); C. Bermant, The Cous- 
inhood (1961), index. 

[Vivian David Lipman] 


MONTELIMAR, town in the department of Dréme, S.E. 
France. The first explicit mention of the presence of Jews in 
Montélimar dates from 1222. The community attained con- 
siderable importance during the 14" and first half of the 15” 
centuries. The synagogue, remains of which still existed at 
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the end of the 19" century, was situated in the Rue de Juiv- 
erie or the Rue Puits-Neuf; the school (or possibly another 
synagogue) was near the Porte Saint-Martin and the cem- 
etery to the northwest of the present cemeteries. The com- 
munity also maintained a special butcher’s shop. As late as 
1452, the dauphin granted the Jews of Montélimar, with Jews 
in several other localities of Dauphiné, some advantageous 
privileges; the municipal authorities, however, endeavored to 
render the lives of the Jews intolerable, for instance by com- 
pelling them to attend missionary sermons from 1453 on- 
ward. The same situation occurred at the end of the century: 
in 1476, King Louis x1 had granted letters of protection to the 
Jews of Montélimar; however, in 1486, when only seven Jew- 
ish families remained there, the townsmen accused them of 
debauchery and shady practices and demanded their expul- 
sion. From 1489, there no longer appear to have been Jews in 
Montélimar and the Jewish cemetery was closed. At the be- 
ginning of World War 11, 150 Jewish families found refuge in 
Montélimar. There was no organized Jewish community in 
Montélimar in the 1960s. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 319; de Coston, Histoire de 
Montélimar, 1 (1878), 516ff., 4 (1891), 521; Z. Szajkowski, Analytical 
Franco-Jewish Gazetteer 1939-1945 (1966), 186. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


MONTEREAU (Montereau-Faut-Yonne), town in the de- 
partment of Seine-et-Marne, France. A Jewish community 
existed in Montereau by 1228 consisting of at least 12 fami- 
lies. In 1251, the Jews of Montereau are mentioned in the poll 
tax roster of the Jews of Champagne. A new community was 
constituted after the return of the Jews to France in 1359. The 
houses of two of its members, Benion of Salins and Sannset of 
Baumes, were looted during the riots of 1381. The memory of 
the medieval community was preserved until the 18" century 
in the name of a quay known as the Port-aux-Juifs. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Stein, in: Annales de la Société Historique 


et Archéologique du Gatinais, 17 (1899), 54ff.; A. Longnon, Documents 
relatifs au comté de Champagne, 2 (1904), 418; 3 (1904), 11, 299. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


°“MONTESQUIEU, CHARLES LOUIS DE SECONDAT, 
BARON DE LA BREDE ET DE (1689-1755), French writer 
and political philosopher. Montesquieu inherited the human- 
istic French tradition of Jean *Bodin, with his vision of a soci- 
ety tolerant toward all religions, including Judaism. His earli- 
est statement on the Jews was in the Lettres Persanes (1721), 50, 
where he described Judaism as “a mother who has given birth 
to two daughters [Christianity and Islam] who have struck 
her a thousand blows?’ In L'Esprit des lois (25:13), published in 
1748, he reacted to the burning of a ten-year-old Jewish girl 
by the *Inquisition with an eloquent denunciation cast in the 
form of an argument written by a Jew: “You complain [he said 
to the inquisitors] that the emperor of Japan is having all the 
Christians in his domain burnt on a slow fire; but he could an- 
swer you: “We treat you, who do not believe as we do, as you 
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treat those who do not believe as you do... If you do not want 
to be Christian, at least be human.” Nevertheless, he was not 
entirely uncritical of the Jews. Also in the Lettres persanes, his 
traveler writes: “Know that wherever there is money there are 
Jews.’ In a passage from Mélanges inédits, which was published 
posthumously (1892), the rabbinic texts are considered to have 
fashioned the low taste and character of the Jews, for there was 
not “one among [the rabbis] of even a minor order of genius” 
But this private opinion of Montesquieu at his most Christian 
was unknown in the 18' century. His relativistic view, which 
ran counter to *Voltaire’s absolute deism in favor of an appre- 
ciation of the Jew and Judaism as one of the many valid forms 
of culture and religion, was one that influenced history. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Weill, in: REJ, 49 (1904), 150ff.; R.R. Lam- 
bert, in: Univers Israélite, 94 (1938/39), 421ff.; R. Shackleton, Montes- 
quieu... (Eng., 1961), 354-5; A. Ages, in: Romanische Forschungen, 81 
(1969), 214ff.; A. Hertzberg, French Enlightenment and the Jews (1968), 
index; L. Poliakov, Histoire de lantisémitisime, 3 (1968), index. 


[Arthur Hertzberg] 


MONTEWUX, PIERRE (1875-1964), conductor. Born in Paris, 
Monteux studied at the Paris Conservatoire where he won the 
first prize for violin in 1896. He played the viola in various or- 
chestras and founded an orchestra of his own, the Concerts 
Berlioz. From 1911 to 1914 he conducted the Ballets Russes of 
Diaghilev, giving the first performances of Ravel's Daphnis et 
Chloé, Debussy’s Jeux, and Stravinsky’s Petrouchka, Le Sacre 
du Printemps, and Le Rossignol. He was conductor of the 
Metropolitan Opera in New York from 1917 to 1919 and then 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra until 1924. From 1924 to 
1934 he appeared as second conductor of the Concertgebouw 
in Amsterdam. He founded the Orchestre Symphonique de 
Paris (1929-38), and from 1936 to 1952 he was director of the 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra. Monteux’s conducting 
was faithful to the intentions of the composer and combined 
brilliant technique with profound musical culture. From 1961 
until his death, Monteux was chief conductor of the London 
Symphony Orchestra. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baker, Biog. Dict; Riemann-Gurlitt; Grove, 


Dict.; MGG. 
[Claude Abravanel] 


MONTEVIDEO, capital of Uruguay with a population of 
1,200,000, and a Jewish population of 23,500 in 2005 (90.78% 
of the Jewish population of the country). Some 13,000 former 
Uruguayan Jews live in Israel. The community was established 
before World War 1 by immigrants from Eastern Europe and 
the Middle East. The main representative body is the Comite 
Central Israelita (Jewish Central Committee), constituted of 
four kehillot: Jewish community of Montevideo (Ashkenazi), 
the Sephardi community, the New Jewish Congregation (Ger- 
man-speaking) and the Hungarian Jewish society. All of them 
together embrace the majority of the Jews except those of 
Communist ideology and affiliations. Another main body is 
the Zionist Organization of Uruguay (osu), the roof organi- 
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zation and central authority of the local Zionist movement, 
its political factions, women organizations, and youth move- 
ments as well as both national funds - Keren Kayemet and 
Keren Hayesod-Hamagbit. For more details see *Uruguay. 


[Nahum Schutz (2™4 ed.)] 


MONTEZINOS, ANTONIO DE (Aaron Levi; d. c. 1650), 
Marrano traveler. On a trip to South America during 1641-42, 
Montezinos discovered a group of natives in Ecuador who 
could recite the Shema and were acquainted with other Jew- 
ish rituals. He brought this news to Amsterdam in 1644, and 
the congregational authorities - *Manasseh Ben Israel among 
them - had him repeat his account under oath. The assump- 
tion was that these natives were a remnant of the *ten lost 
tribes, of the tribes of Reuben and Levi according to Montezi- 
nos. He then left for Brazil where he died, reasserting on his 
deathbed the truth of his report. Manasseh Ben Israel dwells 
on Montezinos’ discovery in a booklet entitled Esperanca 
de Israel (“The Hope of Israel” Amsterdam, 1650), which he 
dedicated to the British parliament, appending it to his peti- 
tion for the readmittance of Jews to England. His thesis was 
that Montezinos’ account points to an imminent fulfillment 
of the messianic prophecy of the lost tribes of Israel being re- 
united with Judah. The Montezinos report aroused literary 
interest even outside Jewish circles. In 1650 Thomas Thorow- 
good (1595-1669) published his Iewes in America, or Probabili- 
ties that the Americans Are of that Race. In reply Sir Hamon 
LEstrange (1583-1654) wrote Americans no Iewes, or Improb- 
abilities that the Americans Are of that Race (London, 1652). 
Thorowgood then retorted with Jews in America, or Probabil- 
ities that those Indians are Judaical, Made More Probable by 
Some Additionals to the Former Conjectures (London, 1660). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Roth, Life of Menasseh Ben Israel (1934), 
176-92, 330-1. 


MONTEZINOS, DAVID (1828-1916), librarian and biblio- 
phile in Amsterdam. His father, Raphael Montezinos, served 
as rabbi of the Portuguese community there from 1852 to 1866. 
David studied at the Ez Hayyim seminary where he obtained 
the title Maggid. An enthusiastic bibliophile, he acquired one 
of the largest private libraries of the time. In 1866 he was ap- 
pointed librarian of the Ez Hayyim library. In 1889, after the 
death of his wife, he donated his private collection to the li- 
brary of the seminary, including 20,000 books, pamphlets, 
manuscripts, and illustrations. It contained extensive mate- 
rial relating to the Jews in Holland, and in particular to the 
Spanish-Portuguese community. The library was named after 
Montezinos and was directed by him until his death. Mon- 
tezinos wrote a number of bibliographic studies, published in 
Letterbode, as well as a monograph on David *Franco-Mendes, 
published in 1867 in Joodsch-letterkundige bijdragen. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.S. de Silva Rosa, David Montezinos, de 
stichter der “Livraria D. Montezinos” (1914); idem, David Montezinos 
(Dutch, 1917); idem, Geschiedenis der Portugeesche Joden te Amster- 
dam (1925), 153ff. 
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MONTI DI PIETA (Montes pietatis), savings and loan agen- 
cies originally formed in Italian cities in the mid-15"" century; 
considered as the predecessors of the modern credit union. 
Historically, the word mons was used during the Middle Ages 
to designate funds collected for a specific purpose, pietatis be- 
ing added to identify them as nonspeculative. The initial ob- 
ject of the monti was to provide loans at a relatively low rate of 
interest (4-15%) to small artisans and dealers and to the poor 
in general, on the pledge of various goods. The interest was 
used to defray administrative expenses and salaries of employ- 
ees. The formation of the monti was the result of a combina- 
tion of factors, both economic and theological. It arose from 
the decline of handicrafts and the ensuing impoverishment 
of the masses, and a scarcity of money; and from the desire 
to oust the Jews from the business of *moneylending, which 
they had successfully practiced as their principal profession. 
The growing prosperity of Jewish bankers aroused the wrath 
of the *Franciscans who, as some historians have pointed out, 
themselves often came from the ranks of the “new aristocracy,’ 
the merchant class. 

Previously the progressive monopolization of money- 
lending by Jewish bankers had been justified both morally 
and theologically; on the one hand, it helped the poor, and on 
the other hand, it saved Christians from committing the sin of 
usury; but the founders of the monti advanced the argument 
that it was necessary to protect Christians from the voracity 
of Jewish usurers. The establishment of the first monti in *Pe- 
rugia in 1462, after an earlier experiment eight years before 
at Ancona, came at the climax of a campaign against Jewish 
moneylenders waged by the Observant friars, the radical wing 
of the Franciscans. Its primary sponsor was Fra Michele da 
Milano, who protested vigorously against the arrangements 
then existing between the Jewish loan bankers and the city of 
Perugia. In subsequent years the Franciscans sought support 
for the expansion of the institution, preaching on its behalf 
throughout Italy, in opposition to the *Dominicans and the 
Augustinians, who condemned what they called the “mon- 
tes impietatis” is a breach of the prohibition on usury pro- 
claimed by Jesus (Luke 6:33). Foremost among those in favor 
of the institution was Bernardino of *Feltre, who bent all his 
charismatic talent for rabble-rousing to denouncing the Jew- 
ish moneylender. His sermons led to the establishment of the 
monti in many cities and were instrumental in the widespread 
persecution of Jews during the blood libel in *Trent in 1475 
as well as in many other parts of the country. Pope Paul 11 ap- 
proved (1467) the establishment of a monte in Perugia, despite 
theological opposition, and successive popes sanctioned monti 
in other Italian cities. By 1494 there were 30 monti in central 
and northern Italy. The controversy was finally settled by the 
papal bull, Inter multiplicis (May 1515), issued by Leo *x at the 
Fourth Lateran *Council, which declared the monti neither 
sinful nor illicit but, on the contrary, meritorious. 

The institution of the monti did not, in itself, arouse the 
fears of the Jews. In some cases Jewish loan bankers, recog- 
nizing the charitable nature of the monti, actually gave them 
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support. One such loan banker, Manuele da Camerino, be- 
queathed a considerable sum to the monte of Florence which 
had been set up by Girolamo Savonarola. At times Jewish loan 
bankers utilized the monti for their own purposes, depositing 
in it a pledge left with them, thereby raising capital for further 
operations. The monti were not in a position to meet the grow- 
ing need for capital, and, as a result, there were times when 
Jewish loan bankers were allowed to reopen their condotte in 
the Italian cities, as occurred in Florence after the return of the 
Medici in 1512. Eventually, both monti and Jewish loan bank- 
ers found it possible to coexist and the first decades of the 16 
century proved to be among the most prosperous for the Ital- 
ian Jewish banker. By the mid-16" century, it was common 
practice for many monti to make loans to businessmen (at an 
interest rate of from 8 to 10%) as well as to the poor. The Monti 
di Piet remained an essentially urban feature, an outgrowth of 
conditions specific to Italy. The decision of the Lateran Coun- 
cil of 1515 to allow urbi et orbi the establishment of monti was 
the signal for setting up official lending institutions sponsored 
by governments in the Catholic countries of Europe. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Poliakov, Les Banquiers juifs et le Saint- 
Sige du x111ue au xvitue sicle (1965), 169-98, passim; M. Weber, 
Origines des Monts-de-Piet (1920); A. Sapori, History of the Princi- 
pal Public Banks (1934), 373-8; G. Fabiani, Gli Ebrei e il Monte di Piet 
in Ascoli (1942), 169-72; M. Ciardini, I banchieri ebrei in Firenze nel 
secolo xv e il monte di piet fondato da Girolamo Savonarola (1907); 
N. Mengozzi, I] Monte dei Paschi e le sue azende (1913); U. Cassuto, 
Gli Ebrei a Firenze (1918), 51-82; Roth, Italy, 166-77; S. Simonsohn, 
Toledot ha-Yehudim be-Dukkasut Mantovah (1963), 7-16; D. Carpi, 
Ha-Yehudim be-Padovah bi-Tekufat ha-Renaissance (1967), unpub- 


lished thesis Hebr. Univ., Jerusalem. 
[Emmanuel Beeri] 


MONTIEL, town in Castile, central Spain, in the frontier 
district of La Mancha. The small community there had close 
relations with the Order of Santiago, on whose lands it was 
situated. In 1273 the head of the Order, Pelayo Pérez, gave Don 
Samuel, Don Bono, and Don Jacob, all of them Jews under the 
jurisdiction of the Order, the right to settle their debts out of 
tax farming. They not only farmed the general taxes in Mon- 
tiel but also in other lands belonging to the Order. At that 
time, tax farming produced considerable revenues. In 1290 the 
taxes paid to the king by the community of Montiel amounted 
to about 1,522 maravedis. The community probably suffered 
during the persecutions of 1391 when most of the La Mancha 
communities were destroyed. Nevertheless, a community may 
have existed in Montiel in the second half of the 15‘ century; 
Don Isaac Abudarham, a resident of Toledo, farmed the alca- 
bala (“indirect taxes”) there in 1462. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Urkunden, 2 (1936), 62ff., 81, 310. 


[Haim Beinart] 


MONTOR, HENRY (1905-1982), U.S. organization executive 
and Zionist. Montor, born in Canada, was taken to the U.S. as 
a boy. He was active in Zionist affairs from his youth and as- 
sistant editor of New Palestine (1926-30). During his service 
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with the United Palestine Appeal (1930-39) and as executive 
vice president of the United Jewish Appeal (1939-50), Montor 
directed the raising of previously unparalleled amounts from 
overseas Jewry for Israel. In 1939, as chief fundraiser for the 
United Palestine Appeal, he approached the prolific Zionist 
organizer Meyer *Weisgal about Jewish participation in the 
New York World’s Fair. The Jewish Palestine Pavilion, which 
Weisgal claimed was “the first Palestine exhibit at an interna- 
tional exposition in the United States,’ attracted record-break- 
ing crowds. The presence of Albert Einstein at the opening 
helped produce the largest single day’s attendance in the his- 
tory of the fair. In all, a total of more than two million people 
were estimated to have visited the pavilion. 

Although Montor was an ardent Zionist, the prevail- 
ing Zionist aim at the time was for “selective” immigration to 
build a Jewish state, not the rescue of Jewish refugees. There- 
fore in 1940 Montor, as executive vice president of the United 
Jewish Appeal, refused to intervene for a shipload of Jewish 
refugees stranded on the Danube. He wrote a letter to a rabbi 
in Maryland stating that “Palestine cannot be flooded with ... 
old people or with undesirables” He circulated thousands of 
copies of the letter, which asked Jews not to support illegal 
immigration to Palestine. 

Yet for the uja, Montor is credited with being the first 
man to have the conviction to set $100 million as a campaign 
goal - and attain it. As vice president and chief executive of 
the American Financial and Development Corporation for 
Israel (1951-55), Montor established the Israel Bonds cam- 
paigns and supervised the sale of approximately $190 million 
worth of bonds for Israel. He resigned his position as head 
of the State of Israel Bonds organization in 1955 to found his 


own brokerage firm. 
[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


MONTORO, ANTON DE (1404-14802), Spanish Converso 
poet who denounced the persecution of his fellow converts. 
He was born in Andalusia, probably in Montoro, and because 
he dealt in clothes he came to be known as the “tailor of Cor- 
doba.” He flourished during the reigns of Henry 1v and Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella. Montoro was a noted writer of humorous 
and satirical verse which won him the esteem of the court po- 
ets but, despite his success, he never denied his humble origin 
or relinquished his trade. In a humorous poem addressed to 
his horse, he admitted that he had children, grandchildren, 
parents, and a sister who had not converted. Montoro was 
one of the few authentic and sincere voices of the age. He 
protested vigorously against the treatment of the Conversos 
and satirized the weak efforts of Alfonso de Aguilar, the gov- 
ernor of Cordoba, to stop the outrages. After the sack of Car- 
mona in 1474, Montoro implored Ferdinand and Isabella to 
protect his people, whose sufferings he portrayed most mov- 
ingly. He concluded his poem with a ferocious joke, saying 
that the killing should at least be postponed until Christmas, 
when the fire would be more welcome. Critics have therefore 
accused Montoro of cynicism, not realizing that the remark 
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represents the black humor of despair. Despite his work on 
behalf of the Conversos, Montoro himself was apparently sin- 
cere in his Catholic beliefs and in a poem addressed to Queen 
Isabella toward the end of his life lamented that in 70 years 
he had been unable to lose the name of “old Jewish dog,” de- 
spite the fact that he went to church and ate bacon. Montoro 
engaged in a poetic feud with another convert, *Juan (Poeta) 
de Valladolid. The two men exchanged mutual insults, much 
to the amusement of their contemporaries. Montoro also re- 
buked Rodrigo de *Cota de Maguaque for his thoughtless at- 
tacks on fellow Conversos; such criticism, he claimed, might 
eventually rebound on its author. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Cotarelo y Mori (ed.), Cancionero de Anti 
de Montoro (1900); Roth, Marranos, 37; Baer, Spain, 2 (1966), 310ff. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ch. V. Aubrun, in: Filologia (Buenos Aires), 
13 (1968-69), 59-63; M. Ciceri, in: Codici della tragressivita in area is- 
panica (1980), 19-35; idem, in: Rasegna iberistica, 29 (1987), 3-13; R. 
Mai, Die Dichtung Anton de Montoros, eines Cancionero-Dichters des 
15. Jahrhunerts (1983); A. de Montoro, Cancionero, F. Cantera Burgos 
and C. Carrete Parrondo (eds.), (1984); M. Costa, in: Anuario medi- 


eval, 1 (1989), 87-95. 
[Kenneth R. Scholberg] 


MONTPELLIER, capital of the Hérault department, southern 
France. The first direct evidence of the presence of Jews in the 
city is found in the will of Guilhem v, Lord of Montpellier, who 
forbade the investiture of a Jew as a bailiff. The Jewish trav- 
eler *Benjamin of Tudela, visited Montepellier in about 1165. 
Though he does not mention any figure for the Jewish popu- 
lation of the city, its importance can be deduced from the fact 
that he mentions the existence of several yeshivot. Until at least 
the end of the 12 century, the Jews of Montpellier appear to 
have been particularly active in commerce; they are explicitly 
mentioned in the trade agreement between Montpellier and 
*Agde; and they appear in the tariff of taxes due from the mer- 
chants of Montpellier in *Narbonne. Until the end of the 12 
century, they do not appear to have practiced moneylending. 
In times of war, particularly when the town was besieged, the 
Jews helped in its defense by supplying weapons. (An agree- 
ment written at the beginning of the 13" century, for example, 
speaks of Jews providing 20,000 arrows.) From the middle 
of the 13 century, moneylending was regulated by the ordi- 
nances of James 1, king of *Majorca, who also ruled over the 
duchy of Montpellier together with the bishop of Maguelonne. 
Before any contract could be drawn up, the Jewish lender was 
called upon to swear that it involved neither fraud nor usury. 
In addition, the consuls of the town prohibited loans to peo- 
ple under the age of 25 without the consent of their parents. 
James 1’s legislation concerning the Jews promulgated in 1267 
was fairly favorable. Especially noteworthy was the clause 
prohibiting their prosecution on the basis of an anonymous 
denunciation. Those who accused or denounced Jews were to 
provide two guarantors and were threatened with being con- 
demned themselves if they could not prove their accusation. 
Bail was to be granted to the accused Jew if he could provide 
a satisfactory guarantee. 
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During the 13" century, a Jewish quarter existed on the 
present site of the Rue Barralerie (until the 15"* century it was 
named Sabatarié Neuve); in the first house on this street there 
are still some remains of the synagogue, and of the mikveh in 
the cellar. Although James 1 gave the old Jewish cemetery to 
the Cistercians of Valemagne in 1263, the latter were required 
to refund the cost of the exhumation and the transfer of the 
remains to the new cemetery. When the Jews were expelled 
from France in 1306, the king of Majorca opposed the mea- 
sure. After considerable delay, the expulsion finally took place. 
It was little comfort to the Jews that the king of France was re- 
quired to give to the king of Majorca two-thirds of the booty 
seized from “his Jews” and one-third of that taken from the 
other Jews of Montpellier. 

In 1315, when the Jews were allowed to return to France, 
the Jews of Montpellier, like those elsewhere, were again 
placed under the authority of their former lords. In 1319 San- 
cho 1, king of Majorca, permitted them to acquire a cemetery. 
It is not known in which quarter the Jews lived during this 
short stay, which lasted until 1322 (or 1323). In 1349 James 111 
of Majorca sold his seigneury over Montpellier to Phillip v1 
of France. As a result, when the Jews resettled in the city in 
1359 they found themselves under the direct sovereignty of the 
king of France, Charles v. Originally assigned to the Castel- 
moton quarter, they were forced to move to the Rue de la Vi- 
elle Intendance quarter after complaints from the Christian 
inhabitants. In their new settlement, they owned a synagogue 
and a school (after 1365). The Jews of Montpellier had to pro- 
vide large financial contributions to the defense of the town, 
particularly in 1362 and 1363. In 1374 they were also obliged 
to participate in guarding the gates. The construction of a 
beautiful new synagogue in 1387 gave rise to a lawsuit with 
the bishop of Maguelonne, to whom the Jews paid the then 
enormous sum of 400 livres. In Montpellier the final expul- 
sion of the Jews from France in 1394 was preceded by violent 
accusations against them in the municipal council. 


Scholars 

Even though the town had numerous Jewish physicians - who 
were subjected to a probative examination from 1272 - there 
is no valid evidence that the Jews had a part in founding and 
organizing the school of medicine there. Excluding those 
scholars who only lived temporarily in Montpellier, such as 
*Abraham b. David of Posquiéres, the foremost scholar in the 
town was *Solomon b. Abraham b. Samuel, who denounced 
the work of Moses Maimonides to the Inquisition. One of his 
leading followers was *Jonah b. Abraham Gerondi, who died 
in Toledo, Spain. The liturgical poet *Aryeh Judah Harari lived 
in Montpellier during the second half of the 13 century, as 
did *Aaron b. Joseph ha-Levi, the opponent of Solomon b. 
Abraham *Adret; and Isaac b. Jacob ha-Kohen *Alfasi. From 
1303 to 1306 Montpellier was again the scene of a renewed po- 
lemic between the supporters and opponents of the study of 
philosophy. The latter were led by Jacob b. Machir ibn *Tib- 
bon. In the later medieval community of Montpellier, the 
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physician and philosopher Abraham *Avigdor was particu- 
larly distinguished. 


Later Centuries 

In the middle of the 16" century, the presence in Montpellier 
of *Conversos, who chiefly lived among the Protestant popula- 
tion, is vouched for by a Swiss traveler, a student named Plat- 
ter. From the beginning of the 16" century, Jews from *Com- 
tat Venaissin traded in the town. In 1653 the attorney general 
of the parliament of Toulouse directed the town magistrates 
to expel them. Similar orders were issued in 1679 and 1680. A 
special register was opened at the town record office for the 
Jews who entered Montpellier as a result of a general authori- 
zation granted from the end of the 17" century enabling them 
to trade for one month during each season. From 1714 nine 
Jews were allowed to settle in the town; others followed with 
the tacit consent of the magistrates in spite of complaints by 
the Christian merchants. In 1805, the Jewish community con- 
sisted of 105 persons and was headed by R. Moise Milhau, who 
represented the department of Vaucluse at the great *Sanhe- 
drin. Thirteen local Jews served in the armies of the revolu- 
tion and of the empire, five as volunteers. The historian and 
physician Joseph *Salvador was born in Montpellier of an old 
Spanish-Jewish family that had fled the Inquisition. At the be- 
ginning of the 20 century there were about 35 Jewish fami- 
lies in Montpellier. 


Holocaust and Contemporary Periods 

After the 1940 armistice, Montpellier, which was in the “free” 
zone, became a center for Jewish refugees from the occupied 
part of France. After the North was occupied by the Germans 
in November 1942, Montpellier became an important transit 
stop for Jewish partisans. After the liberation, the community 
was reorganized and by 1960 had 600 members. ‘The arrival 
of Jews from North Africa increased the number to 2,000 in 
1969, and led to the construction of a communal center and 
a Sephardi synagogue with 300 seats. There were two kosher 
butchers and a Talmud Torah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 322-35; C. d’Aigrefeuille, His- 
toire de la ville de Montpellier, 2 (18757), 348 ff.; A. Germain, Histoire du 
Commerce de Montpellier, 2 vols. (1861), index s.v. Juifs, S. Kahn, in: 
REJ, 19 (1889), 259-81; 22 (1891), 264-79; 23 (1891), 265-78; 28 (1894), 
118-41; 33 (1896), 283-303; G. Saige, Les Juifs du Languedoc (1881), in- 
dex; L.H. Escuret, Vieilles rues de Montpellier, 2 (1964), 23ff., 28-34; 
Z. Szajkowski, Franco-Judaica (1962), index. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz and David Weinberg (2"¢ ed.)] 


MONTREAL, Canada’s second largest city and home to the 
country’s oldest and second largest Jewish community, one 
that is well known for the overall quality of its Jewish life. 
Until the 1970s the community was the largest and most dy- 
namic in Canada, but it has declined in importance relative to 
Torontos since then. The multicultural city is the metropolis 
of the overwhelmingly French-speaking province of Quebec. 
Most of the Jews are Ashkenazim, descended from immigrants 
who arrived during the first 60 years of the 20" century and 
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assimilated into the English-language community, in part due 
to the more favorable educational and economic opportunities 
available in that sector. The Sephardim, largely French-speak- 
ing, have become increasingly important during the past 20 
years. They are mainly the products of the post-1956 immi- 
gration from North Africa. 

As Quebec nationalism, especially as manifested in de- 
mands to secede from Canada, became more assertive after the 
founding of the Parti Québécois (PQ) in 1968, minority ethnic 
groups, including Jews, felt less secure. PQ election victories 
and independence referenda between 1976 and 1995 sparked 
an exodus of thousands of Jews, mainly young adults, and left 
the remaining Jewish community on edge and apprehensive 
about its future. In the face of continuing threats of secession, 
the vast majority of Montreal Jews remains staunchly federalist 
and vigorously opposes the idea of an independent Quebec. 


History 

The community was founded by Sephardim from New York in 
1768 but remained minuscule until the emigration from East- 
ern Europe began late in the 19"* century. By 1901 there were 
about 7,000 Jews. During the 20" century there were rapid 
growth spurts connected with immigration spurred by anti- 
semitism, the destruction of the two world wars, and later by 
upheavals in the Arab world after the creation of Israel. The 
community reached its peak population of nearly 120,000 dur- 
ing the 1970s but has been in decline since then due to out-mi- 
gration, mainly to other cities in Canada. During much of the 
20' century Montreal was the leading force in the country- 
wide community, with most of the major organizations, nota- 
bly the *Canadian Jewish Congress, headquartered there. 

The flow of immigrants, almost all European until the Se- 
phardi immigration that began in 1956, gave the community a 
European character in many respects: religious, cultural, so- 
cial, and linguistic. Montreal was home to numerous Yiddish 
writers and a lively cultural life. The Jewish Public Library and 
the Montreal Yiddish Theatre are two examples of institutions 
with deep roots in the community. The geographical concen- 
tration of Jews in particular neighborhoods also produced a 
sense of genuine community that had a positive effect on or- 
ganizational life. One concrete manifestation was the Jewish 
Federation, now known as Federation cya, formed in 1965. 
It is well known for effective fundraising and coordination 
of a range of services to meet community needs. Through its 
power to allocate the funds raised in the annual campaign to 
the various agencies, the Federation is able to dominate Jewish 
organizational life in the city. However, there are numerous 
organizations that operate outside the orbit of the Federation, 
including religious institutions, B’nai Brith, and bodies with 
direct links to Israel. 

Montreal's Jews have always been consigned to minor- 
ity status politically, even those who speak French. The same 
was largely true in the business world as well. Opportunities 
have been severely limited in both fields. In politics, there have 
been a few Jews elected, usually to represent predominantly 
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Jewish constituencies. Among the prominent examples since 
1970 are the federal minister of justice and former president 
of the Canadian Jewish Congress Irwin *Cotler, the Quebec 
minister of revenue Lawrence Bergman, Victor Goldbloom, 
Gerry Weiner, Sheila *Finestone, Herbert Marx, and Robert 
Libman. Others, such as Norman *Spector and Stanley Hartt, 
have been top advisers to prime ministers. Morris Fish is the 
second Jew appointed to the Supreme Court of Canada. 

In business, the largest success stories have been small 
businesses that eventually grew into large enterprises. Exam- 
ples are the Seagram liquor empire under Samuel *Bronfman 
and Steinberg’s supermarkets under Sam *Steinberg. In fact, 
traditionally Montreal Jews were more likely to be employed 
in Jewish rather than non-Jewish businesses. 

By the early part of the 21° century the community faced 
a number of serious problems. The largest was demographic: a 
declining Jewish population with an age distribution skewed 
toward the elderly. Other key problems were the ongoing 
threat of Quebec independence, inadequate immigration lev- 
els, the difficulty of maintaining sufficient levels of community 
fundraising to support the demands generated by the aging 
population, and the challenge of supporting an elaborate day 
school system that educates over half of the Jewish children 
with only partial government subsidies. 


Demography 

Since the decennial Canadian Census asks questions about 
both religion and ethnicity, it is possible to generate accurate 
data about the Jewish population in the Montreal Census 
Metropolitan Area. According to Federation cya demogra- 
pher Charles Shahar, the population (using the “Jewish stan- 
dard definition”) stood at 92,970 in 2001, down from 101,405 
in 1991, 103,765 in 1981, and 112,020 in 1971. Jews constituted 
2.8 percent of the population of the metropolitan area in 2001, 
compared to 4.1 percent in 1971. Montreal’s Jews were 25.1 per- 
cent of the countrywide Jewish population and had a higher 
median age (41.8 years) than Jews nationwide (40.2). In 1971, 
over 39 percent of Canada’s Jews lived in Montreal. Jews con- 
stitute the seventh largest ethnic group in Montreal. 

A comparison of Montreal’s Jews with the non-Jewish 
population shows that there is a bulge in the over-65 category 
(21.6 versus 11.9 percent) and a shortfall in the 25-44 group 
(21.6 versus 32.0 percent). There are similar differences when 
compared to other Canadian Jews, though not as marked. In 
addition, the 15-24 cohort shrank dramatically between 1971 
and 2001 (from 18.2 to 12.7 percent). The age distribution 
suggests that the growing social and health care demands of 
the elderly will be increasingly difficult for the community to 
meet because of the small size of the key productive age co- 
horts. As a result, the community actively seeks immigrants 
but has found that the supply is insufficient to maintain the 
population size. 

The largest concentrations of Jews in the metropoli- 
tan area are found in the suburban areas of Céte St. Luc 
(19,785) and the West Island (13,030). Other areas with more 
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(5) Particles. (a) Prepositions. (The vocalization is mainly 
hypothetical) -x (< ¥¥, “upon,” etc.), 727 (“before”), "773 
(“with”), °2 (“between”), VIVIAN ,-2 IWAN WON (“because”), °2 
(“like”), 878 (“because of? “through”). 

(b) Adverbs and Conjunctions. 1098? (“immediately”), 
x? (“at any rate,” “from itself”), 82778 (“on the contrary”), 
ondN (“still”), x? °D22 (“with regard to what”), °” (intro- 
ducing a question), °X ,iX (“if”), J710 ,727°0 (“therefore”), 
12 DN (“well, then”), 178 PN (“well, then”), XO9NX (“con- 
sequently”), Ni ,17°7) ,71) (“at any rate”), 7793 (“also”), 7713 
(“even if”). 


Syntax. The perfect appears also in the wish form, e.g., XW 
75ND 7? (“may his master forgive him”). To denote a con- 
tinuous and a habitual action in the present, the participle is 
used plus NX? (“he says” = 1728 Nj?). Note the following use of 
the infinitive: 217799 J? °y27 x? 21°19? (“as for going — you need 
not go”) employed when the verb is the logical subject. The 
direct and indirect objects are denoted by a prolepsis, that 
is, besides xN'?°29 TITY (“he did the thing”) one finds also 
x21? 72 172y (“he did it - the thing”). In a nominal sen- 
tence, instead of the copula we may find the construction... 
TIN (e.g., JIN NANI “YP °2V}? JIN WN “are we stalk destroyers 
in a lake, are we?”) Relative clauses serve to emphasize the 
logical subject, as WANT NT NI (Ni) (“it is Raba who said”). 
The relative sentence is very much in use even in cases like 
-ONT N?Y (“the world to come” - “the next world”), etc. The 
verb is negated by x9, other negations are usually accompa- 
nied by 1X?. 


Vocabulary. Borrowings from (1) Akkadian (and Sumerian): 
These are mostly in the fields of building, agriculture, and 
commerce, etc., e.g., NDON (“ship”), NOD TIN (“architect”), 
N22 (“gate”), X72 (“gap, flood”), Xw°A (originally “bill,” “le- 
gal document,’ but mainly “bill of divorce”), xt13 (“a kind of 
coin’), 80 (“city”), 822173 (“dowry”), NP (“handle”), X¥7290 
(“yard”), NT2W (“skeleton”), N2aIIN (“chicken”). (2) Persian, 
e.g., NPIDWia (“ring”), PIDX (“thanks”), ¥/727 (“a kind of coin”). 
(3) Latin, e.g., X27 (“mile”). 

The original vocabulary is, of course, close to that of 
Mandaic and that of Syriac, e.g., 8227 (“fly”), Targum On- 
kelos, but 817°7 in Babylonian Aramaic and in Mandaic. On 
the other hand, this dialect has words which are lacking in 
Galilean Aramaic, e.g., XU NI (“small”), O74 (“to exag- 
gerate”). 


THE INFLUENCE OF LATE ARAMAIC 
ON OTHER LANGUAGES 


Mishnaic Hebrew 
The Hebrew language continued to absorb Aramaic elements 
during that period as well. 


» 


Morphology. (1) Pronouns, e.g., 7127 (“your word,’ masc. 
sing.), 7127 (“your word,’ fem. sing.), HX (“you,” masc. sing.), 
these suffixes come from Aramaic. (2) Verbs, e.g., YIN (“hap- 
pened”). (3) Nouns, e.g., 79°0 (“traveling company,’ “follow- 
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ers”). (4) Particles, e.g., 010772 (“because,” Hebrew OW = Ara- 
maic DW). 


Changing of Meaning Under Aramaic Influence. Sometimes, 
under the influence of Aramaic, a cognate Hebrew word 
might have acquired a different meaning: 131 mainly “male” 
in biblical Hebrew = 127 “male; “ram” in Aramaic; therefore 
the Hebrew 133 “male,” quite frequently found in mishnaic 
Hebrew, has also the meaning of ram (already to be found in 
biblical Hebrew). 


Aramaic Noun Patterns in Hebrew. Nouns built according to 
Aramaic noun patterns appear more often in mishnaic He- 
brew than in biblical Hebrew, e.g., 722 (“general rule”). Syntac- 
tic traits such as OYiy>w in27 = Dbiva YW “Lord of the world,” 
with the proleptic suffix of j (13121) come from the Aramaic. 
It is possible that the whole mishnaic Hebrew tense system 
was shaped by Aramaic. 


Classical Arabic 

Aramaic elements were also absorbed into the vocabulary of 
classical Arabic. Aramaic words are already found in ancient 
Arabic poetry and in the Koran, e.g., in religious terms - the 
word “islam (“Islam,’ as well as “Moslem”); the verb sjd (“to 
worship”) from which is derived masjid (“mosque”); 7d (“holi- 
day”); masih (“Messiah”); salat (“prayer”). Among them are 
words which Aramaic borrowed from other languages, e.g., 
maskin (“poor”) which comes from the Akkadian, zawdj 
(“pair”) which is of Greek origin. 


Aramaic Influence on Spoken Arabic Dialects 

Aramaic influence on the different Arabic dialects persisted 
in Syria, Erez Israel, and in Iraq even after the Arab conquest. 
The local population continued to speak their own language 
for some time, but at last Arabic superseded Aramaic, and 
the latter disappeared almost completely. Aramaic elements, 
however, were retained in the spoken Arabic dialects of these 
regions. So far, these Arabic dialects have not been thoroughly 
studied from this point of view (for an exception see Arnold 
and Behnstedt on Qalamun in Syria), but the influence in the 
field of vocabulary cannot be denied. In Erez Israel and in 
Syria, this fact is also of great importance as regards Hebrew 
since Aramaic had absorbed Hebrew elements and passed 
them on to Arabic. An example possibly is ?y1 (“a field wa- 
tered by rain and not by irrigation”). At times colloquial Ara- 
bic inherited from Aramaic a word of European origin, e.g., 
furn (“baking oven”), a word in colloquial Arabic which goes 
back to the Latin furnus (“oven’= “furnace” in English). Ar- 
amaic elements in colloquial Arabic have helped to identify 
especially plant names found in Jewish sources (as shown by 
I. Loew and G. Dalman). 


Aramaic in European Languages 

A few Aramaic words reached Europe through Christian- 
ity, e.g., N2N (“father” > “monk”), Abt in German, abbot in 
English, etc. Arabic of the Middle Ages gave Europe a few 
Aramaic words, e.g., miskin (= “poor” from the Akkadian), 
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than 7,000 Jews are St. Laurent, Céte des Neiges, and Snow- 
don. Hampstead and Céte St. Luc have Jewish populations in 
the 70-75 percent range. There are hasidic enclaves in Out- 
remont (mainly *Belz, Skver, and *Satmar), Céte des Neiges 
(Lubavitch), and Boisbriand (Tosh), as well as an ultra-Or- 
thodox community in Outremont and the Park Avenue area. 
There are 6,795 Holocaust survivors, constituting nearly one 
quarter of Jews over 55. About 18 percent of Montreal’s Jews 
live below the poverty line. 

Approximately one third of the Jewish population was 
born outside Canada. The largest numbers of immigrants 
came from North Africa and the Middle East (10 percent) 
and Eastern Europe and the former Soviet Union (11 percent). 
Smaller proportions came from Western Europe, Israel, and 
the United States. About two thirds of the Jews speak both 
English and French, with English the predominant mother 
tongue and language of home use. Another 26 percent speak 
English only and four percent speak French only. About 10 
percent have Yiddish as their mother tongue, with about 56 
percent English, 18 percent French, and three percent each 
for Russian and Hebrew. Some 70 percent now use English 
at home. 


Religious Life 

Jewish religious life in Montreal is extensive and quite varied. 
There are dozens of synagogues, the overwhelming majority 
Orthodox. There is one major Reform temple, several Con- 
servative synagogues, and a Reconstructionist congregation. 
Even among the Orthodox there is a wide range, running from 
the various hasidic sects to yeshivah-oriented ultra-Orthodox 
to Modern Orthodox to Sephardi, each with its own type of 
synagogue. Finally, there are also quite a number of informal 
minyanim around the city, meeting in such venues as schools, 
homes, synagogue buildings, and even shopping centers. Some 
of these minyanim have been formally organized as congrega- 
tions in order to enjoy certain legal advantages. 

During the early years of the 21°t century, *Chabad has 
energetically tried to extend its impact in the community be- 
yond traditional Lubavitcher hasidim by establishing a ma- 
jor presence in both Hampstead and Céte St. Luc. Among 
the leading synagogues, the Shaar Hashomayim in suburban 
Westmount, while originally Orthodox, was affiliated with 
the Conservative movement through most of the 20" cen- 
tury. It is currently unaffiliated and has hired only Orthodox 
rabbis since the retirement of long-time Rabbi Wilfrid Shu- 
chat. The Conservatives’ decision to ordain women was the 
key precipitating factor. 

In addition to regional bodies representing the various 
religious movements, there are community organizations 
whose purpose is to facilitate religious life. The Montreal 
Board of Rabbis and the Synagogue Council are inclusive. The 
Va'ad Hair, styled as the Jewish Community Council of Mon- 
treal, is Orthodox and has traditionally been the sole body to 
offer kashrut supervision in the city. The long-time monopoly, 
while objectionable to some, did serve a unifying purpose be- 
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cause the Va'ad’s authority was accepted by virtually the entire 
community. During the past decade that authority has come 
into question for two reasons. First of all, the Communauté 
Sépharade du Quebec (csqQ) organized its own kashrut super- 
vision operation, which amounted to a competing hekhsher. 
Some kosher eating establishments opted for csQ supervi- 
sion, thereby undermining those who wanted to preserve a 
single standard of kashrut in the community. Secondly, un- 
der the influence of ultra-Orthodox rabbis, the Vaad became 
more stringent in its interpretation of kashrut requirements. 
Its various edicts elicited some complaints from within the 
Modern Orthodox group. 

Personal status issues such as conversion and divorce 
have generally been handled discreetly through the Va’ad or 
associated institutions. Issues involving marriage are more 
open, with traditional norms generally prevailing except 
among the most liberal groups. Questions about gays and les- 
bians have not had a high profile, though again the Reform 
and Reconstructionist congregations have been the most open 
to those minorities. 

In general, studies have shown a pattern of greater reli- 
gious observance, particularly in terms of Sabbath, holidays, 
and kashrut, than in other communities on the continent. In 
addition, there is a considerable amount of tolerance. For ex- 
ample, although most congregations are Orthodox, many of 
those who attend such synagogues are not. Yet that fact does 
not seem to have caused significant problems. 


Education 

Education has been a major issue for the community for over 
a century. Originally the public school system was confes- 
sional, with parallel Catholic and Protestant schools. Ashke- 
nazi immigrants found greater acceptance in the Protestant 
sector, which is a major reason for the fact that they be- 
came part of the English-speaking community. The Catholic 
schools, most of which operated in French, were not open to 
the Jews. By the 1960s and 1970s Jewish involvement in Prot- 
estant schools was protected as a right; they were no longer 
there on sufferance. 

Due to the confessional character of the public schools, 
many Jews had opted for private Jewish day schools, of which 
there is a great variety in Montreal. In 1968, the provincial 
government agreed to provide partial funding for the general 
studies portion of the curriculum, a policy that is still in effect. 
During the 1970s increasing numbers of strings were attached 
to those grants, notably a requirement that the major propor- 
tion of the teaching hours be in French. The schools were also 
made subject to the eligibility requirements of the language 
law that limited admissions to schools classified as English 
(which included most of the main Jewish schools) to students 
who were officially certified as Anglophones. This condition 
limited choices for immigrants, including English-speakers. 
Meanwhile, the Sephardim developed their own day schools, 
which were classified as French, meaning that any student was 
eligible for admission. 
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The result of the government subsidy of tuition kept tu- 
ition charges relatively low in the North American context. 
That, plus the tradition of Jews attending their own schools, 
has resulted in over half the Jewish school age children en- 
rolled in day schools at the elementary or high school level. 
Only about half of those who complete Jewish elementary 
schools remain in the Jewish system for high school. The 
schools offer a wide range of ideological options, including 
Religious Zionist-Modern Orthodox, Yiddishist, Conserva- 
tive, community, and ultra-Orthodox (including hasidic). 
Most of the schools maintain a strong commitment to He- 
brew language studies, and the community is known for its 
innovations in Hebrew language instruction. 

There was an agreement with the Quebec government 
in 2004 to increase the public support to 100 percent of the 
amount allocated to the public schools (now non-confes- 
sional) for secular studies. However, the announcement trig- 
gered a political storm that included thinly disguised antisem- 
itism. Within a month the government backtracked, leaving 
the schools at 60 percent funding. The result was most em- 
barrassing for both the community and the government, es- 
pecially because of the way that opponents succeeded in rid- 
iculing the government for proposing to channel additional 
public funds to the affluent Jews. 


Organizational and Institutional Structure 

Ever since the early part of the 20" century, Montreal's Jews 
have created a host of organizations, largely to deliver services 
to the community. Many of these were in the health care, social 
welfare, recreation, cultural, or education areas. Eventually, 
in 1965, a federation structure, similar to those in existence 
in the United States, was established in order to bring more 
coherence to fundraising, allocations, community planning, 
and coordination of community affairs. What was originally 
known as Allied Jewish Community Services was renamed 
Federation cy during the 1990s. It is one of the 16 large Jew- 
ish federations on the continent. The Federation has proven 
to be exceptionally successful in the annual Combined Jewish 
Appeal, giving the Montreal community the reputation of be- 
ing one of the most generous in North America on a per capita 
basis. In 2005 the expenditures on programs were about $45 
million. Of that, about 38 percent supported Israel and related 
activities, about 6 percent went to countrywide organizations 
and programs, and 56 percent was retained for local services. 
The local allocation is primarily for social services, education, 
and culture (including tuition assistance at the day schools), 
and various community initiatives. 

The Canadian Jewish Congress, which had been the 
dominant representative body of Canadian Jewry for nearly 
a century, never established a solid fundraising base. Even- 
tually it had to turn to the federations, including Federation 
cjA, for support. Its Quebec regional operation is now some- 
what limited and is supported by the Federation. B'nai B’rith 
Canada is outside the federation structure. It has a national 
organization that raises money to fund its local activities, in- 
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cluding a Quebec Region office in Montreal, with the main 
focus on community relations and antisemitism. Other na- 
tional bodies, such as the Canadian Jewish News, National 
Jewish Campus Life, the Canada-Israel Committee, the Cana- 
dian Council of Israel and Jewish Advocacy, Canadian Jewish 
Congress, and j1as (*Jewish Immigrant Aid Services) Canada, 
are funded by all the federations in the country through ura 
Federations Canada. 


The Quebec Issue 

Ever since the Parti Québécois (PQ) became one of the two 
main provincial parties in 1970, the issue of secession has be- 
deviled the political scene. The raison détre of the PQ is mak- 
ing Quebec an independent sovereign state, a goal that few 
in the Jewish community share. Montreal Jews clearly prefer 
that Quebec remain within Canada. In the 1980 and 1995 ref- 
erendums on independence Jews overwhelmingly opposed the 
PQ’s goal. Indeed some were quite outspoken. After 1995 Jews 
became particularly prominent in leadership roles within the 
Anglophone community. 

After the PQ achieved power for the first time in 1976, 
many Jews began to contemplate leaving Quebec, despite 
their strong roots in Montreal. Among the factors that they 
considered were the deleterious effect of separatism on the 
economic climate, the accentuation of the minority status of 
anyone other than the French Québécois, the political uncer- 
tainty associated with the secession option, and a general fear 
of nationalism. It is difficult to be precise about how many 
Jews left from 1976 onwards, but an estimate of 20,000 is cer- 
tainly reasonable. The departure of such a sizable portion of 
the community, especially younger people, is a major cause of 
the imbalance in the age structure of Montreal’s Jews. 

Future developments regarding separatism are likely to 
have a profound effect on the community’s future. Although 
the issue became quiescent with the election of the provincial 
Liberals in 2003, the PQ remains the main opposition party. 
Should it regain power and hold a successful referendum, 
there would likely be a further exodus from the productive 
age cohorts. Consequently the future of the community is in 
some ways dependent on the vagaries of Quebec politics and 
nationalist sentiment. 

Montreal’s Jews have built a strong, cohesive, and thriv- 
ing community that in many ways exemplifies the best that 
Jews can achieve in the North American context. Although 
it retains considerable energy and has been revitalized by the 
arrival of the Sephardim, its future is clouded by the politi- 
cal uncertainty. There is no doubt that it will persist, but its 
ability to maintain an elaborate structure remains to be de- 


termined. 
[Harold M. Waller (2™4 ed.)] 


MONZON (Monson, Montisson), city in Aragon, N.E. 
Spain. The history of three communities, Monzon, Barbastro, 
and Lérida, was closely interconnected. Information on Jew- 
ish settlement in Monzon, which had many connections with 
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the local Knights Templar, dates back to the second half of 
the 12" century. In 1232 the Monzén community joined the 
communities which pronounced a counter-ban against the 
scholars who banned the study of *Maimonides’ writings. 
For taxation purposes, the community formed part of a col- 
lecta (tax administrative unit) with the neighboring commu- 
nities of Albalate de Cinca, Alcoletge, Pomar, Estadilla, and 
Granadella. In 1271 the annual tax paid to the crown by the 
community of Monz6n amounted to 4,000 solidos. A ruling 
of Solomon b. Abraham ibn *Adret (Responsa, pt. 3, no. 242; 
cf. Responsa of Isaac b. Sheshet, no. 19) indicates how the tax 
was paid in Monzon. Anti-Jewish riots occurred in Monzén 
in 1260. During the persecutions at the time of the *Black 
Death (1348), the Jews of Monzon entrenched themselves in- 
side their walled quarter and were thus saved. They suffered 
no harm during the 1391 persecutions, although a number of 
them subsequently became *Conversos. The community sent 
Don Joseph ha-Levi and R. Yom Tov Caracosa as its represen- 
tatives to the disputation of *Tortosa in 1413-14, which had 
serious consequences for the Monzén community. In 1414 the 
antipope *Benedict x111 wrote to the bishop of Lérida autho- 
rizing him to turn the synagogue of Monzon into a church, 
since the majority of the community's members had become 
converted. He also ordered that property belonging to the 
burial society and the Talmud Torah should be given as bene- 
ficium to the chapel to be erected in the new church. However 
it seems that later the community revived. Forty-four names 
of Jewish householders are mentioned in the notarial records 
of 1465-78. No details are recorded regarding the departure 
of the Jews from Monzon on the expulsion of the Jews from 
Spain in 1492. 
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Espan~ola de Orientalistas, 20 (1984), 307-15. 


[Haim Beinart] 


MONZON, ABRAHAM, the name of two scholars. 

(1) (d. after 1603), halakhic authority and preacher, and 
apparently of North African origin. During his youth he lived 
in Egypt, where he studied under R. Bezalel *Ashkenazi. His 
pupils in Egypt included R. Abraham *Iskandari. He later 
went to Constantinople, where he died. He wrote halakhic 
decisions, and homiletical interpretations; some of his re- 
sponsa are scattered in various manuscripts and in the works 
of contemporary scholars, such as Joseph di *Trani, Samuel 
de *Medina, Bezalel Ashkenazi, and Solomon b. Abraham ha- 
Kohen. *Azulai saw in manuscript a composition of his on the 
work Imrei Emet, by Menahem de *Lonzano, criticizing the 
kabbalistic system of R. Hayyim * Vital. Azulai also saw a col- 
lection of his sermons. 
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(2) (18 century), rabbi and author. He was born in Tet- 
uan, Morocco, where he engaged unsuccessfully in commerce. 
He therefore wandered to Algiers and Oran and in about 1732 
arrived in Egypt, where he was considered one of the most 
prominent rabbis. His works are extant in manuscript. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Ayash, Responsa Beit Yehudah (Leghorn, 
1746), Hoshen Mishpat, no. 4 (75a); Conforte, Kore, 39-43, 48-49; 
J.M.Toledano, Ner ha-Maarav (1911), 158-9, 230-1; J. Ben-Naim, 
Malkhei Rabbanan (1931), 13b; Rosanes, Togarmah, 5 (1938), 336-73 
S. Assaf, Mekorot u-Mehkarim (1946), 206-8; Hirschberg, Afrikah, 


2 (1965), 115. 
[Abraham David] 


MOON (Heb. usually 1, yareah; poetical form 7129, leva- 
nah; Isa. 24:23, 30:26; Song 6:10). A deity for ancient Israel’s 
neighbors, the moon is for Israel “the lesser light” created on 
the fourth day of creation “to rule the night” (Gen. 1:16). The 
calendar used in ancient Israel was probably lunisolar. At any 
rate, the month was based on the periodical recurrence of 
the moons phases. (For full details, see *Calendar.) The New 
Moon, Rosh Hodesh, the beginning of a new period, was 
proclaimed by the Sanhedrin and marked by the blowing of 
trumpets and special offerings (Num. 10:10, et al.), and was a 
minor holiday of which liturgical traces have remained (see 
*New Moon). Two main festivals, Passover and Sukkot, be- 
gin at the full moon. 


Cult 

Asa male deity, the moon (Nanna) was worshiped by the Su- 
merians and by the Semites in general. Known as Sin among 
the eastern Semites, the moon god was called Erah in the 
“west.” Sin was the patron god of Ur and Haran, which were 
connected with the origins of the Patriarchs. The popularity 
of the moon cult is attested by the frequency of theophoric 
names with the divine element Sin or Erah. The Israelites were 
warned against worshiping the moon, and convicted trans- 
gressors were punished by stoning (Deut. 4:19, 17:3-5). The 
moon cult was, nevertheless, introduced into Judah by King 
Manasseh (11 Kings 21:3) but was subsequently abolished by 
King Josiah (11 Kings 23:5). 

For fuller details see *Host of Heaven. 


In the Aggadah 

Rabbinic literature uses levanah, and not yareah for the moon. 
The moon and the sun were created on the 28* of Elul (pdRE 
8), and were originally equal in size (both being referred to as 
“the two great lights” - Gen. 1:16), but jealousy between them 
caused dissensions, so that God decided to make one of them 
smaller. The moon was chosen to be degraded because it had 
unlawfully intruded into the sphere of the sun, and hence the 
difference between the sun, “the greater light.” and the moon, 
“the lesser light,” (ibid.). The unlawful intrusion is based on the 
phenomenon that the moon is sometimes visible during the 
day (PdRE 6; Gen. R. 6:3). The remarkable statement is made 
that the he-goat offered on the New Moon is a sin-offering 
brought by God; according to the Midrash this was for hav- 
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ing permitted the moon to encroach upon the domain of the 
sun (Gen. R. 6:3), but the Talmud says it was for diminishing 
its size (Hul. 60b). God also appeased the moon by surround- 
ing it with stars like a viceroy encircled by his assistants (Gen. 
R. 6:4). God's original intention was that the sun alone should 
furnish light to the earth, but foreseeing the future idolatrous 
worship of the heavenly objects, He decided that it would be 
better to have two large celestial bodies, thus minimizing the 
danger of one becoming a central deity (Gen. R. 6:1). For this 
reason the sun and moon stand in judgment daily before the 
Almighty, ashamed to go forth, and pleading, “People worship 
us and anger the Holy One, blessed be He!” (Mid. Ps. 19:11). 

The moon was designated as Jacob’s luminary, while the 
sun symbolized Esau. The Jewish nation bases its calendar on 
the lunar year, since they have a portion in this world and the 
world to come, like the moon which can be seen both by day 
and by night (Gen. R. 6:3). An eclipse of the moon is there- 
fore considered an evil omen for Israel, and is attributed to 
four different sins: forgery, false testimony breeding small 
cattle in Erez Israel (since they damage the crops of the field), 
and cutting down fruit trees (Suk. 29a). The rabbis declared 
that the countenance of Moses was like that of the sun, while 
that of Joshua was like that of the moon (BB 75a). Esther, who 
brought light to Israel after the evil decree of Ahasuerus, is 
likewise compared to the moon, which enables people to re- 
joice and walk about when it illuminates the darkness of the 
night (Ex. R. 15:6). In the future, seven companies of righteous 
men whose faces will shine like the sun and the moon will 
welcome the presence of God (Lev. R. 30:2). Moses did not 
comprehend exactly when the New Moon was to be sancti- 
fied until God showed him the form of the moon when it was 
beginning its monthly cycle and said to him. “When you see 
it like this, sanctify it” (Mekh. Pisha 1). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ginzberg, Legends, index s.v. Moon. 


MOON, BLESSING OF THE, prayer of thanksgiving re- 
cited at the periodical reappearance of the moon's crescent. 
In Hebrew, the prayer is known by several names: Birkat ha- 
Levanah (“the blessing of the moon”) or Kiddush Levanah 
(“sanctification of the moon’). It can be recited front the third 
evening after the appearance of the new moon until the 15 
of the lunar month; after that day, the moon begins to dimin- 
ish. The prayer is recited only if the moon is clearly visible 
(not when it is hidden by clouds), and it should preferably 
be said in the open air. According to the Talmud (Sanh. 42a), 
“Whoever pronounces the benediction over the new moon in 
its due time welcomes, as it were, the presence of the Shekhi- 
nah” (“Divine Presence”) and hence it is recommended (Sof. 
20:1) to pronounce the benediction, if possible, on the evening 
after the departure of the Sabbath when one is still in a fes- 
tive mood and clad in one’s best clothes. The blessing of the 
new moon in some rites is delayed in the month of Av until 
after the Ninth of *Av, in Tishri, until after the *Day of Atone- 
ment, and in Tevet until after the fast of the tenth of *Tevet. 
A mourner does not bless the moon until after *shivah (“the 
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first week of mourning”); in the rainy season, however, when 
the moon is often hidden by clouds, he recites it whenever 
possible. The blessing of the moon is not recited on Sabbath 
and holiday eves, mainly because of the prohibition to carry 
prayer books outside the house or synagogue building when 
there is no *eruv. The basic text of the blessing is given in San- 
hedrin 42a and in Soferim 2, but many addditions were sub- 
sequently made. In the present Ashkenazi ritual, the blessing 
is introduced by the recital of Psalms 148:1-6 (in the Sephardi 
rite also Ps. 8:4-5), after which a benediction praising God as 
the creator and master of nature is pronounced. In the mish- 
naic period, the proclamation of the new month by the rab- 
binical court was celebrated with dancing and rejoicing. It is 
still customary to rise on the tips of the toes in the direction 
of the moon while reciting three times “As I dance toward 
thee, but cannot touch thee, so shall none of my evil-inclined 
enemies be able to touch me.” This is followed by “Long live 
David, King of Israel” (also pronounced three times) and by 
the greeting Shalom aleikhem (“Peace be to you”) which is 
extended to those standing around who respond Aleikhem 
shalom (“to you be peace”). This part of the ceremony is rem- 
iniscent of the days of *Judah ha-Nasi when the Romans ab- 
rogated the authority of the rabbinical court to consecrate 
the new moon which therefore had to be carried out clandes- 
tinely. “Long live David, King of Israel” served as a password 
between Judah ha-Nasi and his emissary R. *Hiyya (RH 25a). 
It also voiced Israel’s continuous hope for redemption by the 
Messiah, a descendant of David whose kingdom would be 
“established forever as the moon” (Ps. 89:38). The ceremony 
concludes with the recital of several scriptural verses, a quota- 
tion from the Talmud (Sanh. 42a) “In the school of R. Ishmael 
it was taught: Had Israel merited no other privilege than to 
greet the presence of their Heavenly Father once a month, it 
were sufficient,’ the plea that God readjust the deficiency of the 
light of the moon caused by the moon's complaint against the 
sun (Hul. 6ob), and a prayer for the fulfillment of the prom- 
ise of the restoration of the Kingdom of Israel when the Jews 
will “seek the Lord their God, and David their King” (Hos. 
3:5). The blessing of the new moon and the festive character 
of Rosh Hodesh (New Month) originated in the time of the 
*Second Temple. Due to the significance of the moon in the 
Jewish *calendar (see Ex. 12:2), it may be of much older origin; 
in the course of time it has, however, undergone substantial 
changes. The rite takes the moon as a symbol of the renewal 
in nature, as well as of Israel’s renewal and redemption. Vari- 
ous other elements, some of them of a superstitious nature, 
have become attached to the rite. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hertz, Prayer, 994-5; E. Levi, Yesodot ha- 
Tefillah (19527), 302-5; Idelsohn, Liturgy, 160-1; ET, s.v. Birkat ha- 
Levanah; E. Munk, The World of Prayer, 2 (1963), 94-101. 

[Meir Ydit] 


MOONMAN, ERIC (1929-_), British politician and commu- 


nal leader. Moonman was born in Liverpool and left school at 
13, when he was apprenticed to a printer. He worked for the 
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Daily Mirror in Manchester and was involved in local politics 
in Stepney, London, before becoming the Labour member of 
Parliament for Billericay (1966-70) and Basildon (1974-79). 
More recently he was an executive in the radio industry and, 
despite leaving school at 13, a professor of management at the 
City University Business School. Moonman was one of the 
most visible and consistent pro-Israeli politicians in the Brit- 
ish Labour Party, serving as chairman (1975-80) and president 
(2001- ) of the Zionist Federation of Britain. He was vice pres- 
ident (1994-2000) of the Board of Deputies of British Jews and 
served on many other bodies fighting antisemitism. 


[William D. Rubinstein (24 ed.)] 


MOONVES, LES (1949- ), U.S. entertainment executive. 
Born in New York, Moonves is a distant relative of David Ben- 
Gurion through a marriage on his father’s side. Although he 
once planned on becoming a doctor, after graduating Bucknell 
University in 1971 he decided to become an actor. Moonves 
lived in Greenwich Village for five years, studying acting at the 
Neighborhood Playhouse and working as a bartender at the 
renowned restaurant Tavern on the Green. In 1976, Moonves 
moved to Hollywood, where he bartended between minor 
roles on television shows like The Six Million Dollar Man and 
Cannon. He abandoned acting for an executive role at Co- 
lumbia in 1979, and in 1981 he was hired by Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fox to produce made-for-television films. Joining Lori- 
mar Television in 1984, he produced The Two Mrs. Grenvilles 
and I Know My First Name Is Steven. He was promoted to 
head of series production in 1986, overseeing shows like Dal- 
las, Knots Landing, and Falcon Crest; head of public affairs in 
1988; in 1989 he was made president of Lorimar, which was 
acquired by Warner in 1991, becoming Warner Bros. Televi- 
sion. Moonves oversaw a variety of hit television shows, and 
in 1995 he went to third-place cBs to take over as president 
of its entertainment division. Success came in the form of 
sitcom Everybody Loves Raymond (1996-2005), the reality- 
television show Survivor (2000- ) and the drama csi: Crime 
Scene Investigation (2000-_). In 2002, CBs’s parent company 
Viacom named Moonves to head its floundering network 
UPN, making him the first executive to run two networks si- 
multaneously. That same year css ranked first in total view- 
ership. In 2004, Moonves and mtv chairman Tom Freston 
were named co-presidents and co-chief operating officers of 
Viacom, Inc., taking over for Viacom chief executive officer 
Sumner Redstone. In 2004, Moonves married The Early Show 
anchor Julie Chen after divorcing actress Nancy Wiesenfeld, 


his wife of 26 years. 
[Adam Wills (2"4 ed.)] 


°MOORE, GEORGE FOOT (1851-1931), U.S. teacher of re- 
ligion. Moore graduated from Yale in 1872 and from Union 
Theological Seminary in 1877, was ordained to the Presbyterian 
ministry in 1878, and became professor of Hebrew at Andover 
Theological Seminary in 1883. In 1902 he went to Harvard and 
was made professor of the history of religion in 1904. 
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Moore’s work was of importance in four fields - the 
shaping of U.S. scholarship, the reshaping of U.S. concepts of 
religion, the study of the Hebrew Bible, and the study of tan- 
naitic Judaism. For scholarship, he helped introduce the “sci- 
entific” standards and concepts developed in Germany into 
the U.S. His influence was exercised through his own example, 
teaching, committee work, editorship of the Andover Review 
(1884-93), the Harvard Theological Review (1908-14, 1921-31), 
and Harvard Theological Studies (1916-31), innumerable book 
reviews, articles, and lectures, and participation in learned so- 
cieties. He was president of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, the Massachusetts Historical Society, and the So- 
ciety of Biblical Literature. Thus he also did much to shape the 
concept of religion as a universal human activity of which the 
various religions are particular instances, and the study, one of 
the “humanities.” This conception was important for the ecu- 
menical movement, cooperation between Christians and Jews, 
reorientation of missions from conversion to social work, and 
introduction of courses on the history of religion into college 
curricula. The professor of history of religion appeared as a 
new social type, distinct from the chaplain and the profes- 
sor of theology, and Moore's works - Metempsychosis (1914), 
The Birth and Growth of Religion (1923), History of Religions 
(2 vols., 1913-19, 1927-28) — were used in many courses. 

In the study of the Hebrew Bible Moore not only in- 
troduced German methods, standards, and conclusions, but 
added his own common sense and enormous learning. Beside 
his many articles in the Andover Review and Cheyne’s Ency- 
clopaedia Biblica, his Critical and Exegetical Commentary on 
Judges (1895) remains most valuable. Finally, his Judaism in the 
First Centuries of the Christian Era: The Age of the Tannaim 
(3 vols., 1927-30, 19667) is an outstanding study of rabbinic 
Judaism. Although it too much neglects the mystical, magi- 
cal, and apocalyptic sides of Judaism, its apology for tannaitic 
teaching as a reasonable, humane, and pious working out of 
biblical tradition is conclusive and has been of great impor- 
tance not only for Christians, but also for Jewish understand- 
ing of Judaism. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: DAB, 13 (1934), 124-5, incl. bibl.; M. Smith, 
in: Harvard Library Bulletin, 15 (1967), 169-79. 

[Morton Smith] 


MOPP (Max Oppenheimer; 1885-1954), painter and print- 
maker. Born in Vienna, he studied there from 1900 to 1903 at 
the Akademie der Bildenden Kiinste and at the Academy of 
Fine Arts in Prague from 1903 to 1906. He returned to Vienna 
in 1908. With the artists Oskar Kokoschka and Egon Schiele, 
Oppenheimer originated Austrian Expressionism, a style char- 
acterized by distorted form, exaggerated or unnatural color, 
and intensely expressive lines intended to signify turbulent 
emotion. Oppenheimer signed his name as Mopp beginning 
in 1910. Both Mopp’s and Kokoschka's portraits, which share 
very similar visual characteristics, helped to establish Expres- 
sionism as the major Viennese visual style by 1909. Mopp was 
a masterly portraitist, with deep psychological insight. Among 
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his many sitters were the writer Thomas Mann (1913), writer 
Arthur Schnitzler, composer Arnold Schonberg, and com- 
poser Anton Webern (1909). After travel and study in Hol- 
land, France, and Italy, Mopp moved to Berlin in 1911, where 
he contributed drawings to the Expressionist periodical Die 
Aktion. During the same year, the artist had his first solo ex- 
hibition at the Galerie Thannhauser in Munich. The poster for 
the exhibition created a scandal because of its adaptation of 
Mopp’s painting The Bleeding Man, an image of the artist as a 
wounded, semi-nude Christ. Mopp often composed paintings 
with religious, specifically Christian themes. In addition to The 
Bleeding Man, among other works, the artist produced several 
etchings for the German edition of Gustave Flaubert’s Legend 
of St. Julian the Hospitable. Mopp fled from the rising National 
Socialist movement in Germany to Berne in 1915 and then to 
Zurich a year later. During this period, Mopp composed still 
lifes in a Cubist and Futurist style and experimented with 
Dada. With artist Marcel *Janco, Mopp created decorations 
and the Dada dancers’ masks for the Cabaret Voltaire, and ex- 
hibited pictures there for the Cabaret’s 1916 opening night. In 
addition, Mopp, with Guillaume Apollinaire, Jean Arp, Was- 
sily Kandinsky, Janco, and Pablo Picasso, contributed to Hugo 
Ball’s 1916 pamphlet titled Cabaret Voltaire. A music-lover and 
an accomplished violinist, Mopp painted many group portraits 
of celebrated string quartets. For example, Mopp’s painting 
‘The Klinger Quartet (1916) is a tondo or circular composition 
in which the repeated depiction of the musician’s expressive 
hands seeks to visually communicate the quality and rhythm 
of the sound emanating from the instruments. Mopp’s mas- 
sive painting The Symphony (1920-40), a work upon which 
Thomas Mann commented in an essay, was intended as an 
homage to the late Gustav Mahler. In 1924, 200 of the artist’s 
now well-known orchestra works were shown in an exhibi- 
tion organized by the Viennese Hagenbund artists’ associa- 
tion. Later, Mopp’s work revealed the influence of the Neue 
Sachlichkeit. The artist relocated frequently in the years be- 
fore and during World War 11. Between 1917 and 1923, Mopp 
lived in Geneva and Vienna; he resided in Berlin in 1924 and 
1925, but returned once again to Vienna in 1932. In the latter 
city, Mopp exhibited at the Wiener Kiinstlerhaus. After he was 
labeled by the National Socialists as a “degenerate artist,” nine 
pieces of Mopp’s work were removed from German museums 
in 1937. The following year, the artist fled to New York. At the 
end of his life, his work displayed an Impressionist style. In 
addition to Flaubert’s book, Mopp illustrated several more 
publications, including stories by Heinrich *Heine and two 
works by the chess master, Emanuel *Lasker. Mopp’s work is 
represented in numerous museums, including the Fine Arts 
Museum of San Francisco; the Los Angeles County Museum 
of Art; the Museum of Modern Art, New York; the National 
Gallery of Canada; the Jewish Museum, Prague; and the Leo- 
pold Museum, Vienna. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mopp. Max Oppenheimer, 1885-1954: 
Juedisches Museum der Stadt Wien, 23. Juni bis 18. September 1994 
(1994); M.-A. von Puttkamer, Max Oppenheimer, MopP (1885-1954): 
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Leben und malerisches Werk mit einem Werkverzeichnis der Ge- 


maelde (1999). 
[Nancy Buchwald (24 ed.)] 


MOPSIK, CHARLES (1956-2003), French scholar of Jewish 
mysticism. Mopsik was employed in the Centre national de 
la recherche scientifique (CRNS) and was instrumental in dis- 
seminating the serious study of Jewish mysticism in France in 
both academic and popular circles. He is best known for his 
translations of Zohar-related literature and central works of 
Castilian Kabbalah from the same period. He edited the series 
“Dix Paroles” (editions Verdier), establishing a library of an- 
notated translations into French of classical Jewish texts. He 
also edited various Hebrew and Aramaic texts in their origi- 
nal, including works by Moses de Leén and Joseph Hama- 
dan. Mopsik’s scholarly career began with his dissertation on 
sexual symbolism and sexuality in Jewish sources, comprising 
a study and edition of the celebrated “Treatise on Holiness” 
(Iggeret ha-Kodesh). He further published numerous articles 
on sex and gender, including the posthumously issued collec- 
tion of studies in English, Sex of the Soul. One of his unique 
contributions was to assert that in some kabbalistic works the 
category of sex applies to the soul even prior to its embodi- 
ment in the material world. Mopsik’s field of inquiry ranged 
from ancient Jewish mysticism, including a volume on the so- 
called “111 Enoch” of the Heikhalot Literature, to kabbalistic 
texts in the early modern period, Lurianic and hasidic texts, 
and some reflections on the Holocaust. His magnum opus is 
his lengthy study on theurgy in Judaism, showing how the 
various forms of Jewish practice are seen to effect changes 
within the divine. 

His works include (1) Lettre sur la sainteté. Etude prélimi- 
naire, traduction et commentaire, suivi dune étude de Moshé 
Idel. 1986/1994; (2) Le Zohar: Traduction de l’araméen, intro- 
duction et notes. Genése: vols. 1 (1981), 2 (1984), 3 (1991), 4 
(1996); Le Livre de Ruth (1987); Cantique des Cantiques (1999); 
Lamentations (2000); (3) R. Joseph Gikatila, Le secret du mar- 
iage de David et Bethsabée, édition critique, traduction, intro- 
duction et notes, 1994/2003; (4) Les grands textes de la cabale: 
les rites qui font Dieu, 1993; and (5) Sex of the Soul: The Vicis- 
situdes of Sexual Difference in Kabbalah, 2005. 


[Daniel Abrams (24 ed.)] 


MORAG (Mirkin), SHLOMO (1926-1999), Hebrew philolo- 
gist. Morag was born in Petah Tikvah. He graduated in Jewish 
and Oriental Studies at The Hebrew University, receiving his 
doctorate in 1955, and also studied at the School of Oriental 
Languages of the Sorbonne, Paris. From 1950 he taught at The 
Hebrew University, and in 1975 he was appointed professor of 
Hebrew and Semitic languages as well as professor of Hebrew 
philology at the Tel Aviv University. Morag was a member of 
the Hebrew Language Academy. He was awarded the Israel 
Prize for Jewish studies in 1966. He initiated and founded a 
research project in the language traditions of the Jewish com- 
munities, becoming later The Jewish Oral Traditions Research 
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Center, which is part of the Institute of Jewish Studies of 
The Hebrew University. He served as director of the project, 
which collected and studied the language traditions of the 
Jewish communities. Among his works are The Vocalization 
Systems of Arabic, Hebrew, and Aramaic (1962), The Hebrew 
Language Traditions of the Yemenite Jews (1963), and The Book 
of Daniel, - a Yemenite Babylonian Ms (1973). A full list of 
his works and scientific studies was published in Mehkarim 
ba-Lashon ha-Ivrit u-vi-Leshonot ha-Yehudim Muggashim li- 
Shelomo Morag (ed. M. Bar-Asher, 1996), 21-38; an autobio- 
graphical sketch, ibid., 7-20; and an assessment by the edi- 
tor, ibid. 1-6. To this list should be added Edah ve-Lashon, 
vols, 21-25. 

Morag’s father, Moshe Aryeh Mirkin, published a long 
commentary on the Midrash Rabbah. 


MORAIS, SABATO (1823-1897), U.S. minister-hazzan as his 
position was defined and founder of the *Jewish Theological 
Seminary. Morais, who was born in Leghorn, Italy, received 
his early Hebrew education from teachers in his community. 
At the age of 22, he applied for the position of assistant hazzan 
at the Spanish and Portuguese (Bevis Marks) congregation in 
London and in 1846 he became director of that congregation's 
orphan school. During his five years in England he learned 
much about Jewish life in an Anglo-Saxon environment, and 
established a friendship with Moses *Montefiore and the Ital- 
ian patriot Mazzini. In 1851 he arrived in the U.S. to become 
hazzan of Mikveh Israel congregation, the oldest congrega- 
tion in Philadelphia (and one that exists until this day), suc- 
ceeding Isaac Leeser. He was a pioneer in introducing adult 
education classes and supplemental religious schooling. He 
had a discretionary fund for the distribution of money to the 
poor. He served in this position until his death, 47 years later. 
He opposed slavery during the pre-Civil War period, much 
to the consternation of some of this congregants. He strove 
to unite the Sephardi and the Ashkenazi elements in the con- 
gregation, and later to help the Russian Jewish immigrants. 
Morais influenced many young men who became leaders of 
American Jewry, including Cyrus *Adler, Mayer *Sulzberger, 
and Solomon *Solis-Cohen. He was, in the words of Pamela 
Nadel, “a founder or a supporter, of nearly every Philadelphia 
philanthropy and institution,’ at a time when Philadelphia was 
a source of enormous Jewish creativity. 

He had a deep love for Jewish music and a great inter- 
est in Jewish scholarship, especially in Sephardi studies. He 
translated a work of S.D. Luzzatto and rendered the writings 
of other Italian Jewish scholars into English. He was involved 
in the revival of Hebrew and wrote prose and poetry and en- 
couraged others to write in Hebrew. He published a commen- 
tary on the Book of Esther and translated Jeremiah that was 
the initial draft used in the 1917 Jewish Publication Society 
edition of the Bible. In 1887 he received an honorary LL.D. 
from the University of Pennsylvania, the first Jew to receive 
this distinction. He was a professor at Maimonides College, 
one of the early attempts to create a rabbinical seminary, from 
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1867-1873; many of its graduates later supported the Jewish 
Theological Seminary. 

Morais was neither an original thinker nor an incisive 
expositor but his earnestness and breadth of outlook enabled 
him to rally the forces of tradition that defined itself as “other 
than Reform” at a time when the drift was predominantly in 
the direction of Reform. At one stage he showed a readiness to 
cooperate with I.M. *Wise in the work of Hebrew Union Col- 
lege, but the radical nature of the Pittsburgh Platform (1885) 
convinced him that a separate institution to train rabbis on 
Conservative lines was needed. He was the prime mover in 
the establishment of the Jewish Theological Seminary (1887) 
and was president of its faculty until his death, commuting 
from Philadelphia to New York. He helped shape the insti- 
tution along the lines of the Breslau Seminary, meaning that 
candidates for the rabbinate would have both a secular and a 
religious education. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Davis, in: AJHSP, 37 (1947), 55-93; idem, 
in: Sefer ha-Shanah li-Yhudei Amerikah (1945), 574-92; idem, Emer- 
gence of Conservative Judaism (1963), index; P. M Nadell, Conserva- 
tive Judaism in America: A Biographical Dictionary and Sourcebook 


(1988). 
[Jack Reimer / Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


MORAVIA (Czech Morava, Ger. Maehren, Heb. ,J1777 
P1197), historic region of the Czech Republic (formerly in 
*Czechoslovakia). A political unit from around 769, it formed 
the nucleus of the Great Moravian Empire (first half of the 
ninth century until 906). From 1029 it was under Bohemian 
rule; in 1182 it became a margravate and as such a direct fief 
of the empire. Together with *Bohemia it became part of the 
*Hapsburg Empire (1526-1918), and then part of Czechoslo- 
vakia, united with former Austrian Silesia after 1927. Between 
1939 and 1945 it was part of the Nazi-occupied Protectorate 
of Bohemia-Moravia, after parts had been ceded to Germany 
as a result of the Munich Agreement of September 1938. It 
was replaced, in 1960, by the establishment of two provinces, 
southern and northern Moravia. Partly because of the region's 
location on the crossroads of Europe, throughout the centu- 
ries there was a considerable amount of reciprocal influence 
between Moravian Jewry and the Jewries of the surrounding 
countries. It had a thriving cultural life, promoted by the high 
degree of autonomy and communal organization it developed. 
Moravian Jews played a large part in the development of the 
communities in Vienna and northwestern Hungary. 


From the Early Settlement to the 17" Century 

Documentation of the first stages of Moravian Jewry is very 
scanty. In all probability Jews first came to Moravia as trad- 
ers in the wake of the Roman legions. According to tradition, 
some communities (e.g., *Ivanice, *Jemnice, *Pohorelice, and 
*Trebic) were founded in the first millennium c.£., but such 
reports cannot be substantiated. Moravia is mentioned rarely 
in early medieval Jewish sources. However, it may well be that 
some authorities confused part of Bohemia with Moravia. As 
other authorities referred to all Slav countries as “Canaan, it is 
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difficult to make any positive identification of a Jewish settle- 
ment in Moravia. It is likely that Jews lived in Moravia before 
the date of conclusive documentary evidence for their pres- 
ence. In the biography of Bishop Clement of Bulgaria (d. 916) 
it is reported that, after the death of the Byzantine missionary 
Methodius (885), when the Frankish Church prevailed in the 
Byzantine Empire, about 200 Slav priests were sold to Jewish 
slave traders. The Raffelstaetten toll regulations (903-906), 
which fixed relations between the Great Moravian and the 
Carolingian empires, mention Jews as slave traders, but do not 
say whether they resided in Moravia. According to the Bohe- 
mian chronicler Cosmas of Prague (1039?-1125), a baptized 
Jew built the Podivin castle in southern Moravia in 1067; Cos- 
mas also mentions a community in *Brno (Bruenn) in 1091. 
Isaac *Dorbelo, a student of R. Jacob b. Meir *Tam, speaks of 
observing the rite of the *Olomouc (Olmuetz) community 
around 1146 (Mahzor Vitry, Hurwitz ed. (1923), 247, 388). The 
first extant document explicitly mentioning Jews in Moravia 
is the *Jihlava (Iglau) city law of 1249. In 1254 *Premysl Otto- 
kar 11 issued his charter, an adaptation of one originally issued 
in 1244 by Duke Frederick 11 of Austria (1230-46). Among 
other provisions it forbade forced conversion and condemned 
the *blood libel. A gravestone excavated in *Znojmo (Znaim), 
dated 1256, is the oldest known Jewish tombstone from Mora- 
via. In 1268 Premysl Ottokar 11 renewed his charter; at the time 
the Jews of Brno were expected to contribute a quarter of the 
cost of strengthening the city wall. In an undated document 
(probably from c. 1273-78), he exempted the Brno Jews from 
all their dues for one year since they had become impover- 
ished. Writing to the pope in 1273, Bishop Bruno of Olomouc 
complained that the Jews of his diocese employed Christian 
wet nurses and accepted sacred objects as pledges, and that 
the interest they took during one year exceeded the initial 
loan. The first time a Jew, Nathan, is mentioned by name is 
in 1278, in connection with a lawsuit about church property. 
Solomon b. Abraham “*Adret (d. 1310), responding to a ques- 
tion addressed to him from Moravia, mentions the *Austerlitz 
(Slavkov) and *Trest (Triesch) communities. Wenceslaus 11 
confirmed Premysl Ottokar’s charter (1283 and 1305) “at the 
request of the Jews of Moravia.” 

When Moravia passed under the rule of the Luxembourg 
dynasty in 1311, the Jewish community of Brno, carrying their 
Torah Scrolls, participated in the celebrations welcoming 
King John of Luxembourg to the city. In 1322 John permitted 
the bishop of Olomouc to settle one Jew in four of his towns 
(*Kromeriz (Kremsier), Mohelnice, Vyskov, and Svitavy (Zwit- 
tau)), and to benefit from their tax payments. At that time 
Jews earned their livelihood mainly as moneylenders, but 
gentile moneylenders could also be found. Several Moravian 
communities, such as Jemnice (Jamnitz), Trebic, and Zno- 
jmo, were affected by the wave of massacres evoked by the 
*Pulkau *Host desecration in 1338. A toll privilege granted in 
1341 to the monastery of Vilimov, which was on the main road 
between Moravia and Bohemia, puts Jewish merchants on a 
par with their gentile counterparts and mentions a great va- 
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riety of merchandise in which they dealt. *Charles 1v granted 
the cities of Brno and Jihlava the right to admit Jews in 1345, 
making the Jihlava community independent of that in Brno. 
There was an influx of Jews fleeing from Germany into Mora- 
via during the *Black Death massacres (1348-49). In 1349 the 
bishop of Olomouc complained to the city authorities that 
Jews did not wear special Jewish hats, as they were supposed 
to do. Between 1362 and 1415 Jews were free to accept real es- 
tate as security on loans. 

Some of the Jews expelled from Austria in 1421 (the *Wie- 
ner Gesera) settled in Moravia. Accused of supporting the 
*Hussites, the Jihlava community was expelled by Albert V, 
duke of Austria and margrave of Moravia, in 1426. As a re- 
sult of John of *Capistrano’s activities, the Jews were expelled 
from five of the six royal cities in 1454 (Jihlava, Brno, Olomouc, 
Znojmo, and Neustadt; the sixth royal city, Uherske Hradiste, 
expelled the Jews in 1514). The royal cities remained forbid- 
den to them until after the 1848 revolution. The Jews who 
were expelled settled in the villages. During the 16" century, 
when there was no central power in Moravia (“in every castle 
a king”), the Jews were settled in small towns and villages un- 
der the protection of the local lords. The latter treated them 
well, not only because of the part they played in the economic 
development of their domains, which they shared initially 
with the Anabaptist communes, but also because some of the 
lords belonged to the Bohemian Brethren (see *Hussites) or 
were humanists; many therefore believed in religious toler- 
ance. The importance of the Jews in the Moravian economic 
life (as military purveyors and *Court Jews) increased because 
of the constant threat of the Turkish wars. Since several Chris- 
tian sects lived side by side, it became somewhat easier for the 
Jew to pursue his own interests without interference. When 
the Anabaptists were expelled (1622), and the country became 
depopulated during the Thirty Years’ War (1618-48), the Jews 
took over new economic areas and were also permitted to ac- 
quire houses formerly occupied by “heretics.” However, at the 
same time some communities suffered severely during the war 
(e.g., Kromeriz and *Hodonin (Goeding)). Moravia also ab- 
sorbed refugees from Poland after the *Chmielnicki massa- 
cres (1648), among them scholars such as Gershon *Ashkenazi, 
author of Avodat ha-Gershuni, and Shabbetai Kohen, author 
of Siftei Kohen, the renowned commentary on the Shulhan 
Arukh, who became rabbi of Holesov. Many Jews also arrived 
after the expulsion from Vienna (1670). 

At this time an increasing number of Moravian Jews were 
engaged in crafts, a process that had already begun in the 16 
century, and the cloth and wool merchants and tailors, who 
made goods to be sold at fairs, were laying the foundations of 
the textile and clothing industry for which Moravia was later 
known. In 1629 *Ferdinand 11 permitted the Jews to attend 
markets and fairs in the royal cities, on payment of a special 
body tax (Leibmaut; see *Leibzoll); in spite of protests from the 
guilds and merchants, the charter was renewed in 1657, 1658, 
and 1723. Jews also attended fairs outside Moravia, especially 
those in *Krems, *Linz, *Breslau (Wroczlaw), and *Leipzig. In 
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Jewish Communities in Moravia before World War I. After Th. Haas, Die Juden in Maehren, 1908. 


List of alternative names for places shown on map 


Alstadt — Stare Mesto 

Auspitz — Hustopece 

Aussee — Usov 

Austerlitz — Slavkov 

Bajkowitz - Bojkovice 

Battelau — Batelov 

Bautsch — Budisov 

Bielitz — Bielsko 

Bisenz — Bzenec 

Bistritz —- Bystrice nad Pernstynem 
Blansko 

Boskowitz — Boskovice 

Bruenn - Brno 

Bruesau — Brezova 

Butschowitz — Bucovice 

Bystritz - Bystrice pod Hostynem 
Damboritz — Damborice 
Datschitz — Dacice 

Eibenschitz — Ivancice 

Eisgrub — Lednice 

Eiwanowitz - Ivanovice na Hane 
Frain - Vranov 

Frankstadt - Frenstat pod Radhostem 
Freiberg — Pribor 

Freistadt - Karvina 

Freiwaldau — Jesenik 

Friedek - Frydek 

Fulnek — Fulnek 

Gaya - Kyjov 

Gewitsch — Jevicko 

Goeding - Hodonin 

Gross Bitesch — Velka Bites 

Gross Meseritsch — Velke Mezirici 
Hof — Dvorce 

Hohenstadt — Zabreh 

Holleschau — Holesov 
Hotzenplotz - Osoblaha 
Hrottowitz —- Hrotovice 

Hullein — Hulin 

Iglau — Jihlava 


Ingrowitz — Jimramov 

Jaegerndorf - Krnov 

Jamnitz - Jemnice 

Joslowitz — Jaroslavice 

Kanitz - Dolni Kounice 

Klobouk - Klobouky 

Kojetein — Kojetin 

Konitz - Konice 

Koritischan - Korycany 

Kostel — Podivin 

Kosteletz — Kostelec 

Kremsier — Kromeriz 

Kromau - Moravsky Krumlov 
Kunstadt - Kunstat 

Kwassitz — Kvasice 

sepals - Lipnik nad Becvou 
Liebau — Libava 

Littau — Litovel 

Lomnitz - Lomnice 

Loschitz — Lostice 

Lundenburg - Breclav 

Maehrisch Budwitz - Moravske Budejovice 
Maehrisch Neustatd - Unicov 
Maehrisch Ostrau —- Moravska Ostrava 
Maehrisch Truebau — Moravska Trebova 
Misslitz — Miroslav 

Mistek 

Mueglitz —- Mohelnice 

Namest — Namest nad Oslavou 
Napagedl - Napajedle 

Neu Rausnitxz — Rousinov 
Neustadtl - Nove Mesto na Morave 
Neutitschein - Novy Jicin 
Nikolsburg - Mikulov 

Oderberg - Bohumin 

Olmuetz — Olomouc 

Pirnitz — Pirnice 

Plumenau - Plumlov 

Pohrlitz — Pohrelice 

Prerau — Prerov 
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Prossnitz — Prostejov 

Puklitz - Puklice 

Pullitz — Police 

Roemerstadt —- Rymarov 

Roznau — Roznov pod Radhostem 
Saar — Zdar 

Schaffa — Safov 

Schoenberg - Sumperk 

Seelowitz — Zidlochovice 
Shildberg - Stity 

Skotschau - Skoczow 

Steinitz — Zdanice 

Sernberg - Sternberk 

Strassnitz - Straznice 

Teltsch — Telc 

Teschen — Cesky Tesin 
Tischnowitz — Tisnov 

Tobitschau — Tovacov 

Trebitsch — Trebic 

Triesch — Trest 

Troppau - Opava 

Ungarisch Brod - Uhersky Brod 
Ungarisch Hradisch - Uherske Hradiste 
Ungarish Ostra - Uhersky Ostroh 
Wagstadt — Bilovec 

Wallachisch Klobouk - Valasske Klobouky 
Wallachisch Meseritsch — Valasske Mezirici 
Weisskirchen — Hranice 

Wessely - Veseli nad Moravou 
Wischau - Vyskov 

Wisowitz — Vizovice 

Witowitz — Vitkovice 

Woelking - Bolikov 

Wsetin - Vsetin 

Zdounek - Zdounky 

Zlabings — Slavonice 

Zlin —- Gottwaldov 

Znaim - Znojmo 

Zwittau - Svitavy 
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1650 the Moravian Diet decided that Jews could reside only 
where they had been living before 1618, but the decision was 
not enforced. Later this was modified by the Diet of 1681 to 
permit Jews to dwell where they lived before 1657. 


The Modern Era 

On July 31, 1725, during the reign of Charles v1, an imperial 
order fixed the number of registered Jewish families at 5,106 
and threatened any locality which accepted Jews where they 
had not been previously settled with a fine of 1,000 ducats. 
On September 20 of that year the same penalty was imposed 
on anyone who allowed Jews to come into possession of real 
estate, particularly customhouses, mills, wool-shearing sheds, 
and breweries. The first enactment was reinforced a year later 
by allowing only one son in a family to marry (see *Familiants 
Law); the second was never carried out, as it would have de- 
prived noblemen of lucrative revenue and most Jews of their 
livelihood. Under Charles v1 the geographical separation of 
the Jews was implemented in most Moravian towns. 

*Maria Theresa threatened Moravian Jewry with expul- 
sion (Jan. 2, 1745) but rescinded her order, permitting them 
to remain for another ten years. In 1748, however, she raised 
their toleration tax (Schutzgeld) from a total of 8,000 florins 
(since 1723) to 87,700 for the next five years and 76,700 in the 
following five; in 1752 the tax was fixed at 90,000 florins. Two 
years later the empress’ definitive “General Police Law and 
Commercial Regulations for the Jewry of the Margravate of 
Moravia’ appeared; as its name indicates it regulated all legal, 
religious, and commercial aspects of Jewish life in Moravia. 
The authority of the *Landesrabbiner was defined and his elec- 
tion regulated, as were those of the other offices of the *Lan- 
desjudenschaft. In essence the law was based on a translation 
by Aloys von *Sonnenfels of the resolutions and ordinances 
of the old Council of Moravian Jewry. Although the earliest 
recorded session of the council had taken place in 1651, it was 
at least a century older, for a Bendit Axelrod Levi was men- 
tioned in 1519 as being “head of all Moravian communities” 
The names of most Moravian rabbis were recorded from the 
mid-16" century. 

A clearer picture of the council emerges after the Thirty 
Years’ War (1618-48): Moravia (medinah) was divided into 
three provinces (galil), in each of which two heads (rashei 
galil) officiated; at the same time, each one was a member of 
the governing body of Moravian Jewry (rashei ha-medinah). 
The chief authority was the Landesrabbiner (rav medinah), 
who had jurisdiction over both secular and religious mat- 
ters. His seat was in *Mikulov (Nikolsburg). His presence at 
council sessions was obligatory and he was the authoritative 
interpreter of their decisions. There were two types of coun- 
cil: the governing “small” council of six heads of provinces, 
and the “large” legislative one, which was attended by repre- 
sentatives of the communities and met every three years at a 
different community. The franchise was very limited and the 
council oligarchic in spirit and practice. The last “large” coun- 
cil, that of 1748, was attended by 61 representatives elected by 
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367 house owners. Its main function was the election of small 
bodies of electors and legislators. The authority of the council 
was undermined by the absolutist state, which in 1728 defined 
its ordinances as “temporary”; from 1754 Maria Theresa lim- 
ited the independence of the communities and their central 
council. The main function of the council and the Landesrab- 
biner was to divide the tax load justly among the communi- 
ties. When Landesrabbiner Menahem *Krochmal was called 
upon to settle a dispute between the poor and the rich over 
the control of the communities, he claimed that the decisive 
voice belonged to those who contributed more to the commu- 
nity. Krochmal’s tenure (1648-61) was vital in the formulation 
of the 311 ordinances (shai takkanot) of the Moravian council. 
Among his noted predecessors were R. *Judah Loew b. Bezalel 
(Maharal) and R. Yom Tov Lipmann *Heller. Among the more 
distinguished holders of the office were David *Oppenheim 
(from 1690 to 1704); Gabriel b. Judah Loew *Eskeles, nomi- 
nated in 1690; and his son Issachar Berush (Bernard) *Eskeles, 
(d. 1753), who also became chief rabbi of Hungary and suc- 
cessfully averted the 1745 expulsion threat. His successor, R. 
Moses b. Aaron *Lemberger, ordained that henceforth at least 
25 students should attend the Mikulov (Nikolsburg) yeshivah, 
and that each Moravian sub-province should support two ye- 
shivot with ten students each. R. Gershon Pullitz and R. Ger- 
shon *Chajes (Landesrabbiner 1780-89) fought against the in- 
sidious influence of Shabbateanism and Frankism in Moravia: 
in 1773 Jacob *Frank resided in Brno, where the *Dobruschka 
family were among his adherents; members of the *Prostejov 
(Prossnitz) community were commonly called Schebse since 
so many of them were followers of Shabbetai Zevi. 

In spite of the hostile attitude of Charles vi and Maria 
Theresa and the continuous curtailment of the authority of 
the council and the Landesrabbiner, there was a thriving com- 
munal life in Moravia. In the first half of the 19 century the 
Landesrabbiner Mordecai *Benet (d. 1829), Nehemiah (Me- 
nahem) Nahum *Trebitsch (d. 1842), and Samson Raphael 
*Hirsch (served from 1846 to 1851) wielded great influence. 
Besides the spiritual metropolis of Nikolsburg, there were 
important centers of learning in Boskowitz (*Boskovice), Un- 
garisch-Brod (*Uhersky Brod), Kremsier, Leipnik (*Lipnik 
nad Becvou), and Prossnitz. 

The situation of Moravian Jews improved after Joseph 11’s 
*Toleranzpatent, which abolished the body tax (see *Leibzoll) 
and other special taxes and permitted some freedom of move- 
ment. But the limitation of the number of Jewish families 
remained, the number of licensed (systematisiert) Jewish 
families being kept at 5,106, later raised to 5,400. An edict 
of Francis 11 in 1798 limited their rights of settlement to an 
area of 52 Jewish communities (Judengemeinden), mostly in 
places where communities had existed from early times. The 
six royal cities remained closed to the Jews. Like most of the 
local Christian communities, the Jewish communities were 
subject to the authority of the feudal lord. At that time the 
largest communities were Mikulov with 620 families, Proste- 
jov with 328, Boskovice with 326, and Holesov with 265. The 
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which passed through Arabic into Italian as meschino and into 
French as mesquin, etc. The Semitic root 7177 (“to go”) had 
strange adventures. In Akkadian it is alaku, from which the 
noun ilku (“fief”) was derived. From here it passed into Ara- 
maic where it took on an Aramaic form: 20 in biblical Ara- 
maic. From Aramaic it passed into Persian where it changed its 
form and returned to the Aramaic of the Babylonian Talmud 
as N3N1D (“head-tax”), passed into Arabic as harddj (“land- 
tax”), from it into Turkish from where it was absorbed by the 
European languages spoken in the Turkish Empire. It acquired 
several meanings in Slavic: in Polish e.g., haracz (“tax,” “trib- 
ute”). This is where the Hungarian word hardcsolni (“to make 
(grab?) money by dishonest ways”) comes from. 


Aramaic in Contemporary Spoken Hebrew 
Contemporary spoken Hebrew drew on Aramaic elements 
as the need arose. This refers both to Aramaic words in their 
original meaning, e.g., W°7N (“indifferent”), and to those 
whose original meaning has been extended or changed, e.g., 
24x (“he answered,” of the Palestinian Aramaic) which is 
employed in the Hebrew as 2°27 (“reacted”); 17 (“to send”) 
has been adapted to the needs of the broadcasting system: 
17 (“to broadcast”). Generally, these new words have been 
morphologically Hebraized, e.g., Aramaic ]D71X (“learning”), 
has become ]B?X (“center for study of Hebrew by new immi- 
grants”). There are, however, elements, mostly those which 
passed through Yiddish, which kept their Aramaic form: 
e.g., "775 (“reciprocal”). There are also those words and forms 
which in the beginning had kept their original Aramaic form 
in Hebrew, yet in time took on a Hebrew form: x7ng?) (“prob- 
ably”), today: O07 772; but Nax (“father”) and XxX (“mother”), 
both already found in mishnaic Hebrew, are not showing any 
signs of Hebraization. 


SELECT BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. All the literature until the mid- 
1930s may be found in F. Rosenthal, Die aramaistische Forschung seit 
Th. Noldeke’s Veréffentlichungen (1939); review by H.L. Ginsberg, in 
JAOS, 62 (1942), 229-38 (only a few important titles listed in Rosen- 
thal’s work will be mentioned below). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.A. 
Fitzmyer and S.A. Kaufman, An Aramaic Bibliography, Part 1: Old, 
Official, and Biblical Aramaic (1992). B. 1. Old Aramaic. (a) Grammar: 
G. Garbini, Laramaico antico (ANLM series vIt, vol. 7, fasc. 5, 1956), 
is now outdated. R. Degen, Altaramdische Grammatik (in Abhand- 
lungen fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, xx xvil1, 3, Wiesbaden 1969). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.C. Greenfield, “The Dialects of Early Ara- 
maic,’ in: JNES, 37 (1978), 93-99. For the position of Aramaic among 
North-Western Semitic languages see: W.R. Garr, Dialect Geography 
of Syria-Palestine, 1000-586 B.C.E. (1985). A very short survey of the 
scholarly literature may be found in the article by G. Garbini, “Se- 
mitico nord-occidentale e aramaico,” in G. Levi Della Vida (ed.), Lin- 
guistica semitica: presente e futuro (1961), 59-60; F.M. Cross Jr. and 
D.N. Freedman, Early Hebrew Orthography (1952), 21-34; also see 
Fitzmyer (see below), 177-232. (b) Texts: The collections of Aramaic 
Inscriptions in M. Lidzbarski, Handbuch der nordsemitischen Epigra- 
phik (1889) as well as in G.A. Cooke, A Text-Book of North Semitic 
Inscriptions (1903) are still valuable. The material since Rosenthal’s 
volume: J.A. Fitzmyer, The Aramaic Inscriptions of Sefire (1995); H. 
Donner and W. Roéllig, Kanaandische und aramdische Inschriften, 3 
vols. (1966-69; vol. 1, rev. 2002); J.J. Koopmans, Aramdische Chrestom- 
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atie, 2 vols. (1962); F. Rosenthal (ed.), An Aramaic Handbook, 4 parts 
(1967, comprises texts from Old Aramaic to New Aramaic dialects). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: P.-E. Dion, La langue de Ya’udi (1974); J. 
Tropper, Die Inschriften von Zincirli (1993); J.C.L. Gibson, Textbook 
of Syrian Semitic Inscriptions, vol. 2: Aramaic Inscriptions (1975); A. 
Abou-Assaf et al., La statue de Tell Fekherye et son inscription bilingue 
assyro-aramiénne (1982); A. Biran and J. Naveh, “The Tel Dan Inscrip- 
tion: A New Fragment,” in: 1£J, 45 (1995), 1-18; M. Sokoloff, “The 
Old Aramaic Inscription from Bukan,’ in: 1£J, 49 (1999), 105-115. (c) 
Dictionaries: J. Hoftijzer and K. Jongeling, Dictionary of the North- 
West Semitic Inscriptions (1995); I.N. Vinnikov, Slovar arameyskikh 
nadpisey (“A Dictionary of the Aramaic Inscriptions”), in Palestinsky 
Sbornik, 3 (1958); 4 (1959); 7 (1962), 9 (1962); 11 (1964); and 13 (1965). 
2. Official Aramaic. (a) Grammar: P. Leander, Laut-und Formenlehre 
des Agyptisch-Aramdischen (1928); H. Bauer and P. Leander, Gram- 
matik des Biblisch-Aramdischen (1927); H.B. Rosén, “On the Use of 
the Tenses in the Aramaic of Daniel,” in: Jss, 6 (1961), 183-203. W. 
Baumgartner, H.H. Schaeder and H.L. Ginsberg (Rosenthal above A, 
66-70, 70 note 3) are still important. S. Morag, “Biblical Aramaic in 
Geonic Babylonia,’ in Studies in Egyptology and Linguistics in Hon- 
our of H.J. Polotsky, ed. by H.B. Rosén (1964), 117-31; Z. Ben-Hayyim, 
“The Third Person Plural Feminine in Old Aramaic,” in Eretz-Israel, 1 
(1951), 137-9 (Heb.). Also see F. Altheim and R. Stiehl, Die aramdische 
Sprache unter den Achaimeniden (1963). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. 
Muraoka and B. Porten, A Grammar of Egyptian Aramaic (20037); 
MLL. Folmer, The Aramaic Language in the Achaemenid Period (1995); 
V. Hug, Altaramaeische Grammatik der Texte des 7. und 6. JH.s.v. Chr. 
(1993); BE. Rosenthal, A Grammar of Biblical Aramaic (1995°); E. Qim- 
ron, Biblical Aramaic (20027); E.Y. Kutscher, “Aramaic,” in: T. Sebeok 
(ed.), Current Trends in Linguistics (1971), vol. 6, 347-412. (b) Texts: 
A.E. Cowley, Aramaic Papyri of the Fifth Century B.c. (1923); E.G. 
Kraeling, The Brooklyn Museum Aramaic Papyri (1953); G.R. Driver, 
Aramaic Documents of the Fifth Century B.c. (1954), a second revised 
and abridged edition, Oxford 1957. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Porten 
and A. Yardeni, Textbook of Aramaic Documents from Ancient Egypt 
(1986-99); B. Porten and J. Lund, Aramaic Documents from Egypt: 
a Keyword-in-Context Concordance (2002). (Also see above 1b). (c) 
Dictionaries: (see above 1c) and L. Koehler and W. Baumgartner, 
The Hebrew & Aramaic Lexicon of the Old Testament (2001), vol. 2, 
1805-2010; (the Aramaic part compiled by Baumgartner). 3. Middle 
Aramaic. (a) Grammar. Dead Sea Scrolls: J.A. Fitzmyer, The Genesis 
Apocryphon of Qumran Cave 1 (1971°); E.Y. Kutscher, The Language of 
the Genesis Apocryphon (1958), 173-206 (= Scripta Hierosolymitana, 
4 (1958), 1-35). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Beyer, Die aramaeischen 
Texte vom Toten Meer (1984; Ergaenzungsband 1004). Ongalos type 
Targumim, see Dalman (below); P. Kahle, Masoreten des Ostens (1913), 
203-32. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Tal, The Language of the Targum 
of the Former Prophets and its Position within the Aramaic Dialects 
(1975). Uruk: C.H. Gordon, “The Uruk incantation texts,’ in Archiv 
fiir Orientforschung, 12 (1938), 105-17, idem, in Orientalia, 9 (1940), 
29-38. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.]. Geller, “The Aramaic Incantation 
in Cuneiform Script (AO 6489-TCL 6,58); JEOL, 35/36 (1997-2000), 
127-46. Nabatean: J. Cantineau, Le nabatéen, 1 (1930); Palmyrean: J. 
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thal, Die Sprache der palmyrenischen Inschriften und ihre Stellung in- 
nerhalb des Aramdischen (1936). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.R. Hillers 
and E. Cussini, Palmyrene Aramaic Texts (1996). Hatra: A. Caquot, in: 
Groupe linguistique détudes chamito-sémitiques, 9 (1960-63), 87-89; 
R. Degen, in: Orientalia, 36 (1967), 76-80. (b) Texts. Various inscrip- 
tions: above 1b; Donner-Réllig, Koopmans, Rosenthal. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: Y. Yadin et al., The Documents from the Bar Kokhba Pe- 
riod in the Cave of Letters (2002); A. Yardeni, Textbook of Aramaic, 
Hebrew and Nabataean Documentary Texts from the Judaean Desert 
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total number of registered Jews increased from 20,327 in 1754 
to 28,396 in 1803 (the actual numbers might have been from 
10 to 20% higher). The revolutionary year of 1848 brought the 
abolition of most legal and economic restrictions, the right 
of free movement and settlement, and freedom of worship, 
but also gave rise to anti-Jewish disturbances: in Prostejov a 
Jewish national guard, 200 men strong, was organized. These 
measures of freedom were enacted by the Austrian parliament 
which convened in Kromeriz. Landesrabbiner S.R. Hirsch sent 
two messages to parliament. The process of legal emancipation 
was completed in the Austrian constitution of 1867. In con- 
formity with the new municipal laws (passed temporarily in 
1849 and definitively in 1867) 27 of the 52 Jewish communities 
were constituted as Jewish municipalities (*politische Gemein- 
den) with full municipal independence, and existed as such 
until the end of the Hapsburg monarchy, in striking contrast 
to the abolition of Jewish municipal autonomy in Prague in 
1850 and in Galicia in 1866. The legalization of the Jewish re- 
ligious autonomy, a longer process, was not completed until 
1890, when 50 Jewish religious communities (Kultusgemein- 
den) were recognized, 39 in places where old communities ex- 
isted and 11 in newly established Jewish centers. 

‘The restrictions imposed on the Jews by Charles v1 and 
Maria Theresa, most of which remained in force until the 
second half of the 19" century, led many Moravian Jews to 
leave the country, mainly for Hungary (Slovakia) and later 
for Austria. After equal rights and freedom of movement were 
granted, new communities were established in the big cities 
of Brno, Olomouc, Ostrava (Maehrisch Ostrau), and Jihlava, 
while others were set up in small places that previously Jews 
had only visited on market days. At the same time many Mora- 
vian Jews left for other parts of the Hapsburg Empire, particu- 
larly Vienna, and some emigrated. As a result, the Jewish pop- 
ulation of Moravia remained relatively static at a time when the 
world Jewish population was rising, and even declined slightly 
from 1890. (See Table: Jewish Population in Moravia). 


Jewish Population in Moravia 

In 1787 Joseph 11 ordered that half of the main tax on Mora- 
vian Jewry (then 88,280 florins) be allowed to accumulate in 
a fund (known as Landesmassafond) for the payment of the 


Jewish Population in Moravia, 1830-1921 








Year Number of Jews 
1830 29,462 
1840 37,316 
1848 37,548 
1857 42,611 
1869 42,644 
1880 44,175 
1890 45,324 
1900 44,255 
1910 41,255 
1921 37,989 
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Landesrabbiner and other officials. In 1831, when the fund 
was sealed, the capital was allocated for low-interest loans for 
needy communities. An assembly of 45 Moravian communi- 
ties convened in 1862 in order to try to obtain control of the 
fund, which was managed by state officials. After protracted 
negotiations, *Francis Joseph 1 awarded the guardianship of 
the fund (almost 1,000,000 kronen) to an elected curatorium 
whose first chairman was Julius von Gomperz of Brno. This 
curatorium served in lieu of a central Jewish organization un- 
til the collapse of the Austrian regime and enabled Moravian 
Jewry to alleviate the lot of the declining small communities. 
Jews were mainly engaged in trade, but increasing numbers 
entered some industries and the free professions or became 
white-collar workers (mainly in undertakings owned by Jews). 
They were prominent in the wool industry of Brno, the silk 
industry of northern Moravia, the clothing industry in Pros- 
tejov, Boskovice, and some other towns, the leather industry, 
the sugar industry in central and southern Moravia, and the 
malt industry in Olomouc. The brothers Wilhelm and David 
von *Gutmann (orginally from Lipnik) developed jointly with 
the Rothschilds the coal mines of Ostrava and established the 
great iron and steel works there. The Rothschilds also built 
the Kaiser Ferdinand Nordbahn, a railway linking Vienna 
and Galicia via Moravia and Silesia. Consequently there was 
a substantial number of Jewish railway engineers, employees, 
engine drivers, licensees of railway restaurants, etc. In the late 
19" and 20 centuries Jews were also prominent in the timber 
industry and trade, the glass industry, hat-making, hosiery, 
and even in the development of water power. 

The close ties between Moravian Jews and Vienna per- 
sisted until the end of the Austrian monarchy, and even in- 
creased after emancipation, since Moravia had no univer- 
sity under Austrian rule. Consequently, the great majority of 
Moravian Jews spoke German. In 1900, 77% of all Moravian 
Jews declared German as their mother tongue, 16% Czech, and 
7% other languages (mainly foreigners), but this did not indi- 
cate any strong political assimilationist trend toward Germany 
or hostility toward Czech nationalism. Jews enthusiastically 
supported the candidacy of T.G. *Masaryk for the Austrian 
parliament in 1907 and 1911. Students from Moravian com- 
munities studying in Vienna were among the first followers 
of Theodor Herzl and many Zionist associations sprang up in 
Moravia, from the early days of Zionism. 

After the Czechoslovak Republic had been established in 
1918, Moravian Jews frequently constituted the bridge between 
the Jews in Bohemia on the one hand and those in Slovakia 
and Subcarpathian Ruthenia on the other, between tradition- 
alists and modernists, Zionist and non-Zionists. Slovakian 
Jewry felt close to Moravian Jewry by ties of blood and tra- 
dition. The yeshivah of Mikulov was and remained the alma 
matter of many West Slovakian Orthodox Jews. Moravian Jews 
could perhaps not match West Slovakian Jews in religious feel- 
ing but surpassed their Bohemian brethren. Orthodoxy was 
not foreign to Moravian Jewry, and it was strengthened by the 
steady influx of Jews coming from Poland, often through the 
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Duchy of Tesin. Even hasidic shtiblekh were not an oddity. Jews 
from Carpatho-Russia, who migrated westward between the 
wars and who left their country after World War 11 in fear of 
Soviet domination, strengthened the religiosity of Moravian 
Jewry still further. However, after World War 11 there were 
only two communities in Moravia where religious observance 
was the rule - Brno and Ostrava. Between the wars, 60% of 
Moravian Jews declared themselves as being of Jewish nation- 
ality, far above the figure for Bohemia. 

The first provincial union of Jewish communities was es- 
tablished in November 1918 under the leadership of Alois Hilf 
from Ostrava; this union became instrumental in the emer- 
gence and consolidation of the Jewish National Council, as 
well as in the setting up of the Supreme Council of the Jewish 
Religious Communities in Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia. The 
Central Committee of the Zionist Organization in Czechoslo- 
vakia had its seat in Ostrava from 1921 to 1938, under the chair- 
manship of Joseph *Rufeisen; the center of *He-Halutz was 
also located in Ostrava and the main office of Keren Hayesod 
was in Brno for a long time. Brno had the only Jewish high 
school in the western part of Czechoslovakia and Ostrava 
had a fully equipped vocational school. Moravian Jews were 
represented by a Zionist in the provincial Diet. However, the 
number of Jews continued to decline, from 45,306 in Moravia 
and Silesia in 1921 to 41,250 in 1930, almost half of whom were 
concentrated in the three cities Brno, Ostrava, and Olomouc. 
The venerable communities dwindled or even disintegrated. 

When the Germans occupied Austria in March 1938, sev- 
eral thousand Jews escaped to Moravia, mainly to Brno. They 
were followed in September and October of that year by a few 
thousand more from the areas detached from Czechoslovakia 
and incorporated in Germany by the Munich Agreement. The 
majority of Jews in the Teschen (Tesin; Cieszyn) district, ceded 
to Poland, did not flee. On March 15, 1939, the remaining parts 
of Moravia were occupied by Nazi Germany and became part 
of the Protectorate of Bohemia-Moravia. Immediately after the 
conquest, the lot of the Jews in northeast Moravia was espe- 
cially disastrous. They constituted a high percentage of those 
expelled to the Nisko reservate in the Lublin area. Many per- 
ished there in the first winter of the war; others returned, only 
to join their fellows in *Theresienstadt and various extermi- 
nation camps. After the war, very few survivors returned to 
Moravia, and the majority of them later emigrated to Israel 
and other countries. In 1970 barely 2,000 Jews remained in for- 
mer Moravia, the largest community being in Brno. In Brno 
there also existed a center of Carpatho-Rus Jewry which was 
involved in communal problems such as indemnities from 
Czech authorities, Carpatho-Rus authorities, and German 
authorities. Brno was the seat of the chief rabbi of Moravia, 
Richard *Feder. The rabbi was the only leading Jewish fig- 
ure who dared criticize the Communist regime for its treat- 
ment of the Jews. He also publicly expressed longing for Erez 
Israel and interest in the State Israel. When he died in 1970, at 
the age of 95, the rabbinate remained vacant. In Brno and in 
Ostrava a prayer room, cemetery, and religious services were 
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maintained. Purim and Hanukkah were celebrated, with the 
participation of the children of congregation members. The 
Jewish museum of Mikulov, established shortly before World 
War II, was restored as part of the state museum. The ancient 
synagogue was refurbished, as was the cemetery. The cemetery 
was also used as a repository for the tombstones of cemeteries 
liquidated elsewhere. Another Jewish museum was established 
by the state in *Holesov. For further details on the contempo- 
rary period, see *Czechoslovakia as well as *Czech Republic 
and Slovakia. For fuller details on the Holocaust period, see 
*Czechoslovakia under Protectorate of Bohemia-Moravia. 
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index; L. Loew, Gesammelte Schriften, 2 (1892), 165-218; W. Mueller, 
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17. und 18. Jahrhundert (1903); M. Lamed, in: BLBI, 8 (1965), 32, 302-14; 
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12-20; R. Kestenberg-Gladstein, ibid., 21-71; G. Fleischmann, ibid., 
267-329; H. Stransky, ibid., 330-58; J.C. Pick, ibid., 359-438, passim; 
R. Kestenberg-Gladstein, Neuere Geschichte der Juden in den boehm- 
ischen Laendern. I. Das Zeitalter der Aufklaerung 1780-1830 (1969); 
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Prag vi-Yrushalayim (n.d.), 23-35; N.M. Gelber, ibid., 36-51; A.F. Pri- 
bram, Urkunden und Akten..., 2 vols. (1918), index; Bondy-Dworsky; 
M.H. Friedlaender, Kore ha-Dorot. Beitraege zur Geschichte der Juden 
in Maehren (1876); idem, Tiferet Yisrael, Schilderungen aus dem in- 
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Bretholz and A. Glaser, in: Zeitschrift fuer Geschichte der Juden in 
der Tschechoslowakei, 3 (1932/33), 25-34; J. Bronner, ibid., 1 (1930/31), 
243-7; B. Brilling, ibid., 2 (1931/32), 1-20, 237-56; T. Haas, ibid., 32-38; 
L. Moses, ibid., 4 (1934), 18-24; A. Engel, in: JGGjé, 2 (1930), 50-973 
B. Heilig, ibid., 3 (1931), 307-448; 4 (1932), 7-62; W. Zacek, ibid., 5 
(1933), 175-98; A. Freud, in: BLBI, 2 (1959), 222-9; H.H. Ben-Sas- 
son, Hagut ve-Hanhagah (1959), index; Y.L. Bialer, Min ha-Genazim, 
2 (1968/69), 33-36; H. Flesch, in: MGwy, 71 (1927), 71, 743 74 (1930), 
197-217; M. Wischnitzer, in: Jsos, 16 (1954), 335-60; S. Simonsohn, 
in: Sefer Yovel... N.M. Gelber (1963), 127-64; Y. Toury, Mehumah u- 
Mevukhah be-Mahpekhat 1848 (1968), index; G. Horowitz, The Spirit 
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510-2. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Fiedler, Jewish Sights of Bohemia 
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[Meir Lamed / Yeshayahu Jelinek (274 ed.)] 


MORAVIA (Pincherle), ALBERTO (1907-1990), Italian 
novelist and critic. Born in Rome, Moravia took his pen name 
from his immigrant ancestors’ country of origin. He made his 
reputation with works published after World War 11, and in 
English-speaking lands was widely regarded as the outstand- 
ing Italian writer of his time. Moravia’s first novel, Gli Indiffe- 
renti (1929; The Indifferent Ones, 1932; reissued as The Time of 
Indifference, 1953), was covertly critical of middle class society 
and its passive and cynical acceptance of the Fascist dictator- 
ship. His violent hostility toward the bourgeoisie, into which 
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he had himself been born, and the relentless psychological 
analysis of the characters in his works came to the fore in Le 
ambizioni sbagliate (1935; Wheel of Fortune, 1938) and domi- 
nated many later novels. Moravia’s early writings made it clear 
that he had set out to combine the 19**-century narrative tra- 
dition of Dostoievski and Flaubert with the aesthetic prin- 
ciples of the realistic or naturalistic novel. Totally estranged 
from Judaism, Moravia served during World War 11 as a for- 
eign correspondent in Germany and the Far East. His post- 
war works dealt largely with themes such as adolescence and 
relations between the sexes, and remained outside of any es- 
tablished literary current. 

Moravia’s artistry and skillful characterization are espe- 
cially evident in the novels which he published after World 
War 11: Agostino (1945, Eng. trans. 1947); La Romana (1947; 
The Woman of Rome, 1949); La disubbidienza (1948; Disobedi- 
ence, 1950); Il Conformista (1951; The Conformist, 1952); and II 
disprezzo (1954; A Ghost at Noon, 1955). However, some crit- 
ics were sensitive to the writer’s preoccupation with sex and 
to his disinclination to pass judgment on the amorality of his 
heroes. There is a warmer, more sympathetic tone to his sto- 
ries about the lower strata of society in Racconti romani (1954; 
Roman Tales, 1956) and in II Paradiso (1970). Moravia distin- 
guished himself as a novelist most of all, perhaps, in La Cio- 
ciara (1957; Two Women, 1958), an acute study of two char- 
acters, contrasting intellect and sensuality, which was made 
into a successful motion picture. His later works include La 
noia (1960; The Empty Canvas, 1961); Lattenzione (1965; Fr. 
trans. L’Attention, 1966); and a volume of short stories, Una 
cosa é una cosa (1967). Moravia also published Cuomo come 
fine (1964; Man as an End: A Defense of Humanism, 1966), a 
collection of major essays published between the years 1941 
and 1962, and a book of plays, Teatro (1958). The variety of his 
interests may be gauged from three other books - Un mese in 
U.R.S.S. (1958; Fr. trans. Un Mois en U.R.S.S., 1954), Un idea 
dell’ India (1962), and La rivoluzione culturale in Cina (1967; 
The Red Book and the Great Wall, 1968). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Limentani, Alberto Moravia tra esistenza 
e realta (1962); E. Sanguineti, Alberto Moravia (It. 1962); O. Del 
Buono, Moravia (Ital, 1962), incl. bibl; M.F. Cimmino, Lettura di 
Moravia (1967); P. Pancrazi, Scrittori italiani del Novecento (19392), 
index; idem, Scrittori doggi, 1 (1942), index; G. De Robertis, Scrittori 
del Novecento (19587), index; E. Kanduth, Wesenszuege der modernen 
italienischen Erzaehlliteratur... (1968), incl. Bibl. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: G. Pandini, Invito alla lettura di Alberto Moravia (1990); 
FE. Alfonsi, Alberto Moravia in America: un quarantennio di critica 
(1929-1969) (1984); idem, Alberto Moravia in Italia: un quarantennio 
di critica (1929-1969), (1986); A. Elkann, Vita di Moravia (1991); R. 
Paris, Alberto Moravia (1991); M. Piccinonno, Discorrendo di Alberto 
Moravia (1992); T.E. Peterson, Alberto Moravia (1996); M. Procaccia, 
‘Lebreo Pincherle; Moravia tra indifferenza e rimozione’, Appartenenza 


e differenza (1998), 161-75. 
[Giorgio Romano] 


MORAVSKE BUDEJOVICE (Czech Moravské Budéjovice; 
Ger. Maehrisch-Budwitz), small town in S. Moravia, Czech 
Republic. Its Jewish community is mentioned among those 
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suffering from the wave of massacres following the Host dese- 
cration of *Pulkau in 1338. One Jew, Jacob, is mentioned in 1363 
and in 1386 as a member of a consortium buying and selling 
a village. From 1528 transactions between Jews and gentiles, 
involving loans and the sale of houses, horses, and grain, are 
mentioned frequently in the town records. In 1562 the com- 
munity numbered 47, and its members were not permitted to 
sell alcoholic beverages or to brew beer. The community was 
expelled in 1564. There were no Jews in the town until 1774, 
when a tobacco agent settled there, and in 1808 a Jew leased 
a distillery. Between 1794 and 1842, 120 Jewish merchants at- 
tended the local fairs. There were 19 Jews in Moravske Bude- 
jovice in 1848, 58 in 1869, 127 in 1890, and 97 in 1900. A con- 
gregation was founded in 1867 and recognized as a community 
in 1890. A cemetery was consecrated in 1908 and a synagogue 
in 1910. From 1926 the community was administered by the 
Safov (Schaffa) community. Its members numbered 77 in 1930 
(1.8% of the total population). In 1942 those Jews remaining 
after the German occupation were deported to extermination 
camps, and the synagogue equipment was sent to the Central 
Jewish Museum in Prague. No community was reestablished 
after World War 11. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Fiser, in: H. Gold (ed.), Juden und Juden- 
gemeinden Maehrens (1929), 343-67; Bondy-Dworsky, 1 (1906), nos. 
673, 679; Germ Jud, 2 pt. 2 (1968), 512 s.v. Maehrisch-Budwitz. 


[Meir Lamed] 


MORAVSKY KRUMLOV (Czech. Moravsky Krumlov; Ger. 
Maehrisch-Kromau; Heb. 1197917), town in Moravia, Czech 
Republic. The community was in existence before 1437, the 
presence of Jews being mentioned in 1402. A synagogue was 
built in 1547. The number of families allotted by the *Famil- 
iants Laws was 49. In 1800, 43 houses were owned by Jews, a 
situation which was quite unusual in Moravia. With the 1848 
revolution and the freedom of settlement, the Jewish popu- 
lation decreased steadily, from 356 persons in 1830, to 226 in 
1869, 140 in 1880, and 116 in 1900. In 1930 it numbered only 
34 persons (0.9% of the total population). The community 
had become a *politische Gemeinde after 1848 but gave up 
this privilege in 1869. From 1915 the community was under 
the guidance of Heinrich *Flesch, rabbi of nearby Dolni-Kou- 
nice. The community was liquidated under the Nazi occupa- 
tion. Rabbi Samuel Baeck, father of Leo *Baeck (1873-1956), 
was born in the town. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Flesch, in: JJLG, 17 (1926), 57-84; idem, in: 
H. Gold (ed.), Juden und Judengemeinden Maehrens (1929), 369-71. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Fiedler, Jewish Sights of Bohemia and 


Moravia (1991), 120. 
[Meir Lamed] 


MORAWETZ, OSKAR (1917-_), Canadian composer. Mora- 
wetz was born in Svetla nad Sazavou, Czech Republic. Having 
studied piano and music theory in Prague and Vienna, he ap- 
plied to enter Canada after the Nazis entered the Sudetenland 
(1938). Finally admitted in 1940, he continued music studies 
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at the University of Toronto (D.Mus., 1953), where he taught 
theory and composition (1946-82). 

A conservative throughout his career, Morawetz early 
gained attention for such expatriate works of Czech nation- 
alism as Carnival Overture (1945) and Overture to a Fairy 
Tale (1957). Known especially as a symphonic composer, 
Morawetz had works performed on every continent by more 
than a hundred orchestras. Also representative of his out- 
put are Fantasy on a Hebrew Theme for piano (1951), his cho- 
ral setting of Who Has Allowed Us to Suffer? with words by 
Anne Frank (1970), and his arrangement for voice of Psalm 22 
(1979) whose words, “My God, why have you forsaken me?” 
Morawetz employed to comment on the Holocaust. Nota- 
ble too are the orchestral Passacaglia on a Bach Chorale for 
John E Kennedy (1964) and Memorial to Martin Luther King, 
Jr. for cello and orchestra (1968, commissioned by Mstislav 
Rostropovich). 

The Canadian Performing Rights Commission honored 
Morawetz for two student works: String Quartet no. 1 (1945) 
and Sonata Tragica (1946). The Segal Fund of Montreal pro- 
vided a special award for the orchestral work From the Diary 
of Anne Frank - which focuses on Anne's fear for the survival 
of her former friend Lies - citing it as “the most important 
contribution to Jewish music” (1971). Morawetz’s Concerto for 
Harp and Orchestra won a Juno award as best Canadian classi- 
cal composition (1989). The Canada Council awarded Senior 
Fellowships (1960, 1967, 1974) for his contributions to Cana- 
dian music. Morawetz was the first composer to receive the 
Order of Ontario (1987) and became a Member of the Order 


of Canada in 1988. 
[Jay Rahn (24 ed.)] 


MORAWITZ, KARL RITTER VON (1846-1914), Aus- 
trian banker. Born in Iglau (now Jihlava), Moravia, he was 
educated in Prague and began working as a bank clerk in small 
banking houses in Prague and Dresden. In 1860 he joined 
the Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas in Paris, an establish- 
ment of Ludwig *Bamberger with whom Morawitz became 
closely associated. Subsequently he entered the Paris office 
of the Ottoman Bank, but, as a foreigner, had to leave that 
post in 1870 after the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian War. 
He then worked for Baron Maurice de *Hirsch and his 
railway enterprises. In 1906 he became president of the 
Anglo-Austrian Bank, a post he held until his death. Morawitz 
was an expert in international finance, and his experience 
and connections made him an influential adviser. Shortly 
before his death he was knighted by Emperor Franz Jo- 
seph. Morawitz frequently wrote and lectured, and his book, 
Les Finances de la Turquie (1902), is a standard work on 
the financial history of the Ottoman Empire. Other publi- 
cations include: Aus der Werkstatt eines Bankmannes, Aus 
Arbeitstagen und Mussestunden (1907), and a history of the 
Anglo-Austrian Bank, 50 Jahre Geschichte einer Wiener Bank 


(1913). 
[Joachim O. Ronall] 
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MORDECAI (Heb. 7277/9, °2771) hypocoristic masculine 
proper name containing the theophoric element Marduk), 
name of two Biblical figures: 

1) One of the 12 leaders who returned from Babylonia to 
Jerusalem at the time of Zerubbabel (Ezra 2:2; Neh. 7:7). 

2) A Jew who lived in Shushan (Susa), the residence 
of the Persian King, Ahasuerus (Xerxes 1), who reigned 
from 486 to 465 B.c.E. Mordecai was the great-grandson 
of a Benjamite of Jerusalem by the name of Kish who was a 
member of the group that was taken into exile by King Ne- 
buchadnezzar of Babylon together with King Jehoiachin of 
Judah in 597 B.c.£. Since this group consisted mainly of the 
upper classes (11 Kings 24:14), and since the name Kish is 
otherwise known only as that of the father of the Benjamite 
king Saul, the implication is doubtless that Mordecai’s great- 
grandfather and, hence, he himself were descended from 
King Saul. Mordecai was foster father to his cousin *Esther 
(Esth. 2:5 ff.). 

When Esther was chosen for the harem of King Ahasu- 
erus as a replacement for the deposed Queen Vashti, Mor- 
decai charged her not to reveal her ancestry or nationality. 
Since he “sat in the king’s gate” (Esth. 2:21), ie., was one of 
the king’s consultants (cf. Dan. 2:49), Mordecai was able to 
inquire daily about her welfare (Esth. 2:10-11); and when he 
discovered a plot by Bigthan and Teresh to assassinate the 
king, he informed her and she passed the information on to 
the king in Mordecai’s name. The plotters were impaled; and 
the incident, with the part played in it by Mordecai, was re- 
corded in the royal annals (Esth. 2:21ff.). For the time being, 
however, he was not rewarded, while Haman, a descendant of 
the Amalekite Agag, who was spared by Mordecai’s ancestor 
Saul (1 Sam. 15), was elevated by the king above all his other 
officials. Mordecai was the only one of these officials who re- 
fused to obey the king’s command to bow down to Haman 
(Esth. 3:1ff.). This refusal has often been explained on religious 
grounds, but not only does Judaism not forbid, it actually en- 
joins, the showing of respect to highly placed persons, Jewish 
or otherwise. When Mordecai’s colleagues asked him for the 
reason for his behavior he merely told them that he was a Jew, 
and the narrator evidently takes it for granted that everybody 
knew that there was a sacred, perpetual feud between Jews 
and Amalekites (Ex. 17:14 ff; Deut. 25:17ff.). 

Haman for his part resolved to avenge himself not only 
on Mordecai but on the entire Jewish people, and persuaded 
the king to decree their extermination by a pogrom on a given 
day (Esth. 3:6ff.). Then Mordecai urged Esther to intercede 
on behalf of her people with Ahasuerus. Providence, he saw, 
had put her there for such an act. Failure to act would result 
in her own destruction but the Jews would still be delivered 
(Esth. 4). In an unexpected turn of events, Mordecai was re- 
warded for having saved the king’s life by being dressed in 
royal garb and promenaded around the city on a royal steed 
by Haman (ibid. 6). As a result of Esther’s intervention, Ha- 
man was hanged on the same gallows (7:10) he had prepared 
for Mordecai (5:13f.), who was further rewarded by receiving 
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Haman’s property (8:1f.) and being appointed vizier (10:3). His 
fame spread abroad and all Persian officials aided the Jews in 
destroying their enemies. Mordecai recorded all these events 
and he and Esther wrote to all the Jews to commemorate the 
days of deliverance annually (14 and 15" day of Adar; Esth. 
9). In Hasmonean times, the 14t of Adar was known as the 
“Day of Mordecai” (11 Macc. 15:36). 

A cuneiform tablet from the end of the reign of Darius 1 
or the beginning of that of Xerxes (Ahasuerus) mentions an 
official named Marduka, whom some scholars have identified 
with the biblical Mordecai. It has further been suggested that 
the prominence of Jews in the Murashu tablets from the time 
of Xerxes’ successors, Artaxerxes 1 and Darius 11, and their 
absence from documents of earlier reigns, accords with the 
statement that Mordecai “sought [and achieved] the welfare 
of his people” (Esth. 10:3). 

[Bezalel Porten] 
In the Aggadah 
The fact that Mordecai is referred to as both a Benjamite (Yem- 
ini) and a Judean (Yehudi) (Esth. 2:5) is explained in various 
ways: as a tribute to David, who belonged to the tribe of Judah, 
for saving the life of Shimei the Benjamite who is regarded as 
Mordecai’s ancestor, or because his mother was of this tribe. 
His name is interpreted to mean “pure myrrh” (mor-myrrh, 
decai-pure) for he was as refined and noble as pure myrrh 
(Meg. 12a). Mordecai was a prophet and is sometimes identi- 
fied with Malachi (ibid.). He prophesied in the second year of 
Darius (Meg. 15a). Mordecai fasted from the eve of Passover 
till its seventh day, supplicating God to mete out punishment 
to Ahasuerus for his desecration of the Temple vessels (Targ. 
Jon., Esth. 1:10). 

Mordecai was appointed to the royal court at the request 
of Esther (Yal., Esth. 10:53). Thus it was while attending on the 
king that he discovered the plot of Bigthan and Teresh. They 
were Tarseans and spoke their native language in plotting to 
poison Ahasuerus, unaware that Mordecai knew 70 languages 
(Meg. 13b). It was on account of his ability as a linguist that he 
was called Bilshan (Men. 65a). When the court officials asked 
Mordecai why he refused to pay homage to Haman while his 
ancestor Jacob prostrated himself before Haman’s ancestor 
Esau, Mordecai answered, “I am a descendant of Benjamin, 
who was not yet born when that took place” (Targ. Sheni, Esth. 
3:4). The true reason for Haman’s hatred of Mordecai and the 
Jews was that he had once sold himself as a slave to Mordecai 
and whenever they met his erstwhile master used to remind 
him of this fact (Meg. 15b). 

After the fatal decree had been signed, Mordecai asked 
three school children to repeat to him the biblical verses they 
had just learned. The children recited three different bibli- 
cal verses, each containing a prophecy that Israel should not 
fear the evil designs against them. Mordecai had been in- 
formed of the king’s decree by Elijah. The prayer he and Es- 
ther prayed then unto God was the Hallel. The days Morde- 
cai decided that Jews should fast were the first three days of 
Passover (Meg. 15a). When Mordecai saw Haman coming to 
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MORDECAI, ALFRED 


him with the royal insignia, he thought his last moment had 
come. He therefore told his pupils to flee and leave him alone 
to his fate, but they refused. Mordecai spent what he thought 
were his last moments in prayer and Haman had to wait until 
he had finished. Since Mordecai had been fasting and mourn- 
ing for several days he refused to don the king’s apparel un- 
til he had bathed and trimmed his hair. But upon a decree of 
Esther, the baths and all the barber shops were closed on this 
day, so that Haman had to act as valet to Mordecai. Haman 
had also to offer him his back to enable Mordecai to mount 
the horse (Meg. 16a). 

While Haman conducted Mordecai through the streets, 
27,000 youths from the court marched before him, bearing 
golden cups and beakers (Targ. Sheni, Esth. 6:11). As he rode, 
Mordecai and his pupils gave praise to God (Lev. R. 28:6). As 
soon as the procession was over, Mordecai put off the royal 
attire and again covering himself with sackcloth, resumed his 
prayers and fasting (Meg. 16a). He did not stop praying un- 
til Ahasuerus charged him with the execution of Haman. In 
spite of Haman’s pleas, Mordecai insisted upon hanging him 
like the commonest criminal (Targ. Sheni, Esth. 7:10). Mor- 
decai became king of the Jews (Esth. R. 10:12). As such he had 
coins struck which bore sackcloth and ashes on one side and 
a golden crown on the other (Gen. R. 39:11). However in the 
measure in which Mordecai gained worldly power and con- 
sideration, he lost spiritually, because his high political func- 
tion left him no time for study of the Torah. From first among 
the scholars of Israel, he had dropped to seventh place among 
them (Meg. 16b). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.H. Horn, in: BRE, 9 (1964), 14ff. IN THE 
AGGADAH: Ginzberg, Legends, index. 


MORDECAI, ALFRED (1804-1887), U.S. soldier, engineer, 
and ordnance expert. Born in Warrenton, North Carolina, 
son of Jacob *Mordecai, Alfred was educated at the West 
Point Military Academy, passing out first in his class. He was 
commissioned in the Engineers, but transferred in 1832 to the 
Ordnance Department, where he remained until his retire- 
ment, with the rank of major, in 1861, on the eve of the Civil 
War. Mordecai served from 1839 to 1860 on the U.S. Ordnance 
Board, where he helped to develop and systematize weapons, 
ammunition, and equipment. His greatest contribution to 
American military technology was the introduction of sci- 
entific research and development to the military art. He was 
twice sent to Europe to study arms systems and production 
methods and commanded the arsenals at Frankford, Pennsyl- 
vania, Washington, D.c., and Watervliet, New York. He wrote 
several military works, notably Second Report of Experiments 
in Gunpowder (1849), and Ordnance Manual for the Use of the 
Officers of the United States Army (1841, 1850). His son ALFRED 
(1840-1920) was also an ordnance officer and rose to the rank 
of brigadier general. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.L. Falk, Soldier-Technologist: Major Alfred 
Mordecai and the Beginnings of Science in the United States Army 
(1959), incl. bibl.; idem, in: AJA, 10 (1958), 125-32; A. Mordecai, in: 
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MORDECAIT, JACOB 


North Carolina Historical Review, 22 (1945), 58-108; S.L. Falk, in: A.J. 
Karp (ed.), The Jewish Experience in America, 3 (1969), 300-22. 


[Stanley L. Falk] 


MORDECAI, JACOB (1762-1838), U.S. merchant and edu- 
cator. Born in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, his early formal 
education was slight, but he studied at home and in the syn- 
agogue and later earned a reputation as a scholar and bibli- 
cal authority. He moved to Richmond, Virginia, in 1782 and 
became an independent businessman. In 1784 he was in New 
York, where he formed a brief partnership with Haym *Salo- 
mon, but after the death of the latter in 1785, Mordecai’s busi- 
ness failed. He returned to Virginia, attempting various com- 
mercial ventures, and finally in 1792 moved to Warrenton, 
North Carolina, where he became a successful merchant. In 
1807 Mordecai lost heavily in tobacco speculations and was 
forced to give up his business. In 1809, encouraged and backed 
by a group of townspeople, he opened the Warrenton Female 
Academy, which became famous throughout the South as a 
school for girls. Mordecai and his family ran the Academy suc- 
cessfully until 1819, when he sold it and moved to a farm near 
Richmond. He served as president of Beth Shalome, the first 
synagogue in the city, which he had helped found. He lived 
in Richmond from 1832. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mordecai, in: AJHSP, 6 (1897), 39-48; Falk, 
in: North Carolina Historical Review, 35 (1958), 281-98. 


[Stanley L. Falk] 


MORDECAI (Mokhi’ah) BEN HAYYIM OF EISENSTADT 
(1650-1729), wandering Shabbatean preacher — hence his cog- 
nomen Mokhiah (“reprover”). He propagated faith in *Shab- 
betai Zevi as the Messiah after the latter’s conversion to Islam. 
An extreme ascetic, he wandered through Hungary, Moravia, 
Italy, and Poland spreading the doctrine, previously enunci- 
ated by *Nathan of Gaza, that for mystical reasons Shabbetai 
Zevi had to undergo conversion and that his death was merely 
an illusion. In three years, he insisted, the “Messiah” would re- 
appear. Invited to Italy in 1682 by R. Issachar Behr *Perlhefter 
and R. Abraham *Rovigo of Modena - both secret Shabbatean 
adherents — he put forth the claim that, while Shabbetai Zevi 
had been the Messiah b. Ephraim, he, Mordecai, was the Mes- 
siah b. David. Apocalyptic writings stemming from Rovigo’s 
circle and probably written by Perlhefter (1678-80) portray 
him as the forerunner of the Messiah. In the above-mentioned 
document reference is made to his plan to go to Rome in or- 
der to make certain “messianic” preparations. Upon meeting 
him in Modena, his host, R. Perlhefter, recognizing signs of 
madness in him, turned against him, apparently causing Mor- 
decai’s abrupt departure from Italy some time before 1682. 
He thereupon traveled through Bohemia and Poland, where, 
thanks to his prepossessing personality and fiery preaching, 
he won numerous adherents. Heinrich *Graetz dubbed him 
a “Jewish Vicente *Ferrer.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Graetz, Gesch, 10 (1896), note 4, ii; J. Leveen, 
in: Ignace Goldziher Memorial Volume, 1 (1948), 393-9; G. Scholem, 
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in: Sefer Dinaburg (1949), 240ff. (Heb.); I. Tishby, Netivei Emunah u- 
Minut (1964), s.v. Eisenstadt, Mordecai. 


[Theodore Friedman] 


MORDECAI BEN HILLEL HA-KOHEN (1240?-1298), au- 
thor and rabbinic authority in Germany. The only biographical 
details known of him are that he was a descendant of *Eliezer 
b. Joel ha-Levi, a relative of *Asher b. Jehiel, and a brother-in- 
law of Meir ha-Kohen, author of the Haggahot Maimoniyyot, 
that he was an outstanding pupil of *Meir b. Baruch of Rothen- 
burg, *Isaac b. Moses (author of Or Zarua), and *Perez b. Eli- 
jah of Corbeil. He appears to have spent some time in Gos- 
lar (Resp. Maharam of Rothenburg, ed. Lemberg, 476), from 
there moving to Nuremberg, where he died a martyr’s death 
in the *Rindfleisch massacres, together with his wife and five 
children. 

Mordecai’s fame rests on the Sefer Mordekhai, always re- 
ferred to as “the Mordekhai.” This gigantic compendium con- 
sists of elaborations on talmudic problems in the style of the 
*tosafot. However, it follows the arrangement of laws used by 
Isaac *Alfasi, its aim having been to spread the learning of the 
French and German scholars and of their predecessors by at- 
taching them to the work of Alfasi, which had a wide circu- 
lation; but the Mordekhai does not refer at all to the content 
of Alfasi’s book. Over 300 books and authors are cited in the 
Mordekhai, including whole pages from Or Zarua and dozens 
of responsa of Meir of Rothenburg in full. The absence of any 
of the writings which Meir of Rothenburg sent to his pupils 
while he was in prison proves that the book was completed 
before 1286, the year of Meir’s incarceration. On the other 
hand, it is clear from the many references to “my master, Rabbi 
Mordecai” that the book was not edited by Mordecai himself 
but by his sons and pupils. If the Sefer ha-Dinim of Judah ha- 
Kohen and Sefer ha-Hokhmah of Baruch b. Samuel are still 
known today, it is almost entirely thanks to the Mordekhai. 
The history of the spread of the Mordekhai and the transmi- 
grations of its many versions in manuscript and in print is one 
of the most complicated in all of rabbinic literature. Because 
of the book’s tremendous scope, two main compilations of 
extracts, the “Austrian” and the “Rhenish,’ were made from 
it within a few decades, mainly reflecting regional laws and 
customs, and differing greatly from one another. The Rhen- 
ish version - which is the one extant - includes the views of 
many French and English scholars, and the customs of the 
German communities. These customs had spread eastward 
as far as Poland, but were not accepted west of Germany. The 
Austrian version reflects the minhag of southeastern Europe 
including the customs of Austria, Hungary, Bohemia, Saxony, 
and Moravia, and mentions many Austrian scholars. This ver- 
sion was in the possession of Israel *Isserlein. 

In 1376 Samuel *Schlettstadt edited an abridgment of 
the Mordekhai (Mordekhai ha-Katan), adding glosses of his 
own (Haggahot Mordekhai). In print, these appeared indepen- 
dently at the end of the book, but sometimes they were con- 
fused with the text. This abridgment was based on the Rhen- 
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ish version, and when Schlettstadt later obtained a copy of the 
Austrian version, he added some passages from it. The Hala- 
khot Ketannot in the Mordekhai are also Schlettstadt’s work. 
Many other abridgments have been made, both by copyists 
and by printers, this activity having begun, in fact, shortly af- 
ter Mordecai’s death. Apart from Schlettstadt’s abridgment, 
there are extant two printed versions of the book (see below) 
and a larger number of versions in manuscript. Many man- 
uscripts are extant in libraries in many parts of the world, 
but no two of them are identical, and all of them are differ- 
ent from Mordekhai ha-Gadol (the unabridged Mordekhai), 
also extant in manuscript, which was too long to be copied 
in full. In view of this situation, Judah Loew of Prague ruled 
that the Mordekhai should not be used as the basis for legal 
decisions. The Mordekhai was first printed together with the 
first edition of the Talmud (tractates Berakhot and Bezah, by 
Soncino, 1483-84). While the amplifications on Berakhot are 
shorter than those in the regular printed editions, those on 
Bezah are much longer. It was also published together with 
Alfasi’s abridgment of the Talmud in Constantinople, 1508-09. 
The Mordekhai was published separately, and on the whole 
Talmud, in Riva di Trento, 1559-60, in an edition containing 
matter not found in the standard edition, which was published 
later from other manuscripts. Before printing a new edition, 
printers would generally compare the various editions already 
previously published, for the purpose of reconciling them, a 
practice which helped confuse matters even more. Follow- 
ing the ruling of Judah Loew, all passages that were lenient or 
permissive on points not stated in the Talmud were expunged 
from the printed editions (but not from the Mss.), causing the 
accuracy of the text to deteriorate still further. 

The Mordekhai exerted a powerful influence in Germany 
on the manner of arriving at halakhic rulings until the time of 
Moses *Isserles, mainly through Israel Isserlein, who relied on 
it considerably in his Terumat ha-Deshen, and Joseph *Colon. 
The book was also most influential in the world of Sephardi 
halakhah - which it reached in its abridged form - and Morde- 
cai b. Hillel ha-Kohen is one of the few Ashkenazi authorities 
cited by Joseph *Caro in his Beit Yosef Many scholars wrote 
interpretations, amplifications, glosses, or corrections to the 
Mordekhai, including: Israel *Bruna, Israel Isserlein, *Joshua 
Boaz b. Simeon, Moses Isserles (who inserted the page ref- 
erences to the tractates of the Talmud), Menahem of Tiktin 
(who wrote Hiddushei Anshei Shem on it), Isaiah b. Abraham 
*Horowitz, and Mordecai *Benet. Kizzur Piskei ha-Mordekhai, 
by Joseph *Ottolengo, which is generally published together 
with the Mordekhai, also deserves mention. Up to and includ- 
ing the time of Moses Isserles, small groups of Jews would 
get together for the regular and systematic study of the work. 
In addition to this book, Mordecai also composed a rhymed 
composition on the dietary laws (Venice, c. 1550), and a poem 
on the rules of vocalization. He also wrote a work on the 
laws pertaining to the Holy Land and the laws of hallah (“the 
priest’s share of the dough”) published in Z. Bindowitz, Hut 
ha-Meshullash (1940). Five of his piyyutim are extant including 
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MORDECAI BEN JUDAH HA-LEVI 


the selihah Mah Rav Tuvekh, a lament for Abraham the pros- 
elyte who died a martyr’s death in 1264 at Augsburg. 


[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


Further Information 

A study of the many manuscripts of Sefer Mordekhai reveals 
that there are “families” of manuscripts. Manuscripts belong- 
ing to a certain family are based on the same version and use 
the same linguistic expressions with the same additions as in 
the printed text of Sefer Mordekhai printed in different edi- 
tions of the Talmud. The manuscripts of the Mordekhai make 
it possible to attempt to establish a text of the Mordekhai for 
the Talmud tractates that will include as many sections of 
the Mordekhai as possible, namely the text of the book as it 
is printed and, in addition, different parts not yet published 
and originating from the different manuscripts. 

A. Halperin published a study called The Complete Sefer 
Mordekhai for Tractate Bava Kamma (1978): Part 1, Intro- 
duction; Part 11, a critical edition of the Mordekhai for Bava 
Kamma by Rabbi Samuel Schlettstadt. In addition, the com- 
plete Mordekhai for Tractate Beizah (edited by Yehoshua 
Horowitz and Yizhak Kleinman) appeared in the Torat 
Hakhamei Ashkenaz series of the Jerusalem Institute (1983). 
This edition is based on 18 manuscripts and early printed edi- 
tions and includes notes, sources and variant readings. 

[Yehoshua Horowitz] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Cohen, in: Sinai, 9-16 (1942/43-1946/47), 
passim; I.A. Agus, Teshuvot Baalei ha-Tosafot (1954), introd.; Bi- 
aler, in: Genazim (1967), 19-45; Urbach, Tosafot, index; Rosenthal, 
in: Shanah be-Shanah (1967/68), 234; Zulbach, in: JJLG, 3 (1905); 
5 (1907); Zunz, Lit Poesie, 364; Germ Jud, 404; Davidson, Ozar, 4 
(1933), 436; E.E. Urbach, Baalei ha-Tosafot, vol.2 (1980), 556-60; A. 
Halperin, Introduction to The Complete Sefer Mordekhai for tractate 
Bava Kamma (1978); Y. Horowitz, “The Quality of the Texts of the 
Mordekhai for Tractates Rosh ha-Shanah, Sukkah and Beizah, in: 
Proceedings of the 8" World Congress of Jewish Studies (1982), 57-62; 
idem, Introduction to “The Complete Sefer Mordekhai for tractate 
Beizah” (1983), 10-15. 


MORDECAI BEN JUDAH HA-LEVI (d. 1684), posek and 
rabbinical authority in *Egypt. Mordecai was the son-in-law of 
R. Abraham Tarikah. He served for over 40 years as rabbi, all or 
part of the time as dayyan of *Cairo and of *Rosetta, and moved 
to *Jerusalem in 1684, dying there in the same year. In 1678 a 
sharp dispute broke out between R. Gabriel Esperanza, one of 
the leading scholars of *Safed, and Mordecai ha-Levi over a hal- 
akhic ruling. The dispute was brought before R. Moses *Galante, 
the leading rabbi of Jerusalem, but he refused to become in- 
volved. His only published work was a collection of responsa, 
Darkhei Noam (Venice, 1697). It is a storehouse of information 
on the history of 17*-century Egyptian Jewry, which contains 
the responsa of many scholars of Mordecai’s generation. The 
historian R. David *Conforte was among his friends. Other 
works written by him which were never published include: Avo- 
dat ha-Kodesh, a commentary on the Torah; Mikraei Kodesh, 
hermeneutics; Toledot Adam, concerning the education of chil- 
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dren; and Sof Adam, collected eulogies. His son R. *Abraham b. 

Mordecai ha-Levi was the author of Ginnat Veradim. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.A. Ben-Simeon, Tuv Mizrayim (1908), 24; 

Frumkin-Rivlin, 2 (1928), 96-98; M. Benayahu, in: Sinai, 43 (1958), 


105-8. 
[Abraham David] 


MORDECAI BEN NAPHTALI HIRSCH OF KREMSIER 
(d. c. 1670), talmudic commentator and scribe. Mordecai 
came from Kremsier (Kromeriz), but lived in Cracow and 
died there. He was the pupil and friend of Shabbetai Sheftel 
*Horowitz, with whom he established friendship in Posen in 
1648. He was famous as a preacher and was referred to as “the 
chief preacher” Among his works were Ketoret ha-Mizbeah 
(Amsterdam, 1660), expositions of the aggadot in the tractate 
Berakhot, and a study of the destruction of the Temple and the 
length of the exile; Ketoret ha-Sammim (ibid., 1671), a com- 
mentary on the *Targum Jonathan and the Palestine Targum 
to the Pentateuch, to which was appended a kabbalistic com- 
mentary on Berakhot; and the elegy Shema Eli Kol Bekhi ve- 
Kinah (Lublin?, c. 1650, according to Steinschneider; see bib- 
liography) on the 120,000 martyrs slain in the *Chmielnicki 
massacres, together with his own commentary to it. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat Bod, 1671f. no. 6253; 
Landshuth, Ammudei, 200; Gurland, in: Ozar ha-Sifrut, 2 (1888), 
161-3 (first pagination); Davidson, Ozar, 3 (1930), 484 no. 1656. 


[Josef Horovitz] 


MORDECAI BEN NISAN (17t»-18t centuries), Karaite 
scholar living in Kukizov, near Lvov (Lemberg), Poland. In an- 
swer to an inquiry by Jacob Trigland, professor at Leiden, Mor- 
decai composed in 1699 an exposition of Karaism entitled Dod 
Mordekhai (Hamburg, 1714, with Latin translation; Hebrew 
text alone, Vienna, 1830, repr. 1966), in which he defends the 
antiquity of Karaism (reaching back into the Second Temple 
period) and its independence from Sadduceeism, and traces 
in brief the history of Karaite literature. His other works in- 
clude Maamar Mordekhai, a supercommentary on the Mivhar 
of *Aaron b. Joseph (unpublished); and Levush Malkhut, on 
the differences between the Karaites and the Rabbanites (pub- 
lished by Neubauer; see bibliography). Some hymns by him 
are included in the official Karaite prayer book. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuerst, Karaeertum, 3 (1869), 87ff.; A. Neu- 
bauer, Aus der Petersburger Bibliothek (1866), 76ff.; S. Poznanski, The 
Karaite Literary Opponents of Saadiah Gaon (1908), 87; Mann, Texts, 


2 (1935), index. 
[Leon Nemoy] 


MORDECAI OF NESKHIZ (Rus. Nesukhoyshe; 1752-1800), 
hasidic zaddik, founder of the Neskhiz dynasty and one of the 
most famous “miracle-workers” of his generation. He was a 
disciple of *Jehiel Michael of Zloczow and became friendly 
with *Aryeh Leib of Shpola whom he met in Jehiel Michael's 
house. His name appears in the list of prominent zaddikim 
of 1798-1820 which mitnaggedic writers included in their 
works against Hasidism. After serving as rabbi in Leshnev 
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(Leszniow), in the province of Brody, where a hasidic group 
flourished as early as 1772, he settled in Nesvizh, near Kovel in 
Volhynia, around 1790. There he became renowned as a “mir- 
acle-working” zaddik and “his miracles in heaven and earth 
were revealed to the world; raising the dead, healing the sick, 
and enabling deserted wives to remarry... and he became a 
great wonder” (Zikkaron Tov (1892), 99). According to another 
tradition “Mordecai of Neskhiz was familiar with the myster- 
ies of creation... and wrought many miracles but he regretted 
his actions” (Uri of Strelisk, Imrei Kodesh (1871), 9). A wealthy 
man, Mordecai commissioned the scribe Moses of Przeworsk 
to copy a Torah scroll for him. The work took three years and 
he paid him 400 zlotys. He wrote a small pamphlet, later pub- 
lished under the title of Rishpei Esh (1869). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dubnow, Hasidut, index; M. Buber, Tales of 
the Hasidim, 1 (1968*), 164-6; L.I. Newman, The Hasidic Anthology 
(1963), index s.v. Neschizer. 


MORDELL, LOUIS JOEL (1888-1972), British mathemati- 
cian. Mordell was professor of mathematics at Manchester 
from 1923 to 1945 and professor at Cambridge from 1945. He 
was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1924, and presi- 
dent of the London Mathematical Society from 1943 until 1945. 
Mordell wrote many articles on the theory of numbers and 
allied topics. In addition he published Three Lectures on Fer- 
mat’s Last Theorem (1921); A Chapter on the Theory of Numbers 
(1947); Reflections of a Mathematician (1958); and Diophan- 
tine Equations (1969). 

[Barry Spain] 


MORDELL, PHINEHAS (1861-1934), Hebrew grammar- 
ian and scholar. Mordell was born in Shat (Kovno province) 
and studied in Yelizavetgrad. In 1881, he went to the U.S. and 
settled in Philadelphia. During his first years there Mordell 
worked at various trades and was a beadle in a synagogue, at 
the same time industriously pursuing the study of Hebrew 
language and grammar. He was associated with the Wissen- 
schaft scholars in the U.S., as well as with Hebrew writers. Fi- 
nally, after achieving a wide reputation, he worked until 1903 
partly as a teacher and partly as a night watchman in order 
to devote the day to his studies. He was among the pioneer 
proponents of Zionism and the Hebrew language movement 
in the U.S. Mordell spent much of his time on the study of 
Hebrew language and grammar and especially on the Sefer 
*Yezirah which he edited and to which he wrote a compre- 
hensive commentary in English (1914). In 1895 he published, 
without commentary, the corrected text of Sefer Yezirah. He 
was greatly encouraged in his linguistic studies by Ahad Ha- 
Am (Asher Ginsberg), who published some of Mordell’s ar- 
ticles in Ha-Shiloah (vols. 3 (1898), 478-9; 5 (1899), 233-46; 
10 (1902), 431-42; see Iggerot Ahad Ha-Am, 2 (1957), 410-1). 
He continued publishing linguistic studies in Ha-Toren, 4 
(1917/18), 8£.; Ha-Ivri, 9 (1919), no. 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 9, 12, 17, 19, 21, 
22, 24 (a series of articles on the reading of Hebrew which 
was also published separately); Ha-Olam ha-Yehudi (1924); 
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and Leshonenu, 3 (1930). His articles were also published in 
English (8 articles in JQR, 1912-34) and one was published in 
Yiddish. Mordell left an extensive Hebrew commentary to the 
Sefer Yezirah and chapters on grammar (unpublished). His son 
was Louis Joel *Mordell, the mathematician. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Zausmer, Be-Ikvei ha-Dor (1957), 3-32. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


°MORDOVTSEYV, DANIIL LUKICH (1830-1905), Russian 
and Ukrainian writer who preached the return of the Jews to 
Erez Israel. Mordovtsev was a Ukrainian and one of the lead- 
ers of the Ukrainian nationalist movement throughout his 
life. Until 1866 he worked in various government offices, and 
afterward engaged in his historical and literary work. In his 
time he was one of the few liberals in Russia who openly sym- 
pathized with the Jews. In 1873 he began to publish articles 
refuting prevalent accusations by Russians, including liber- 
als, against the Jews, and in particular attacked anti-Jewish 
instigators. In the summer of 1881 he visited Erez Israel and 
in Jerusalem met a number of Jewish refugees who had fled 
from the pogrom in Odessa. In his series of stories and travel 
impressions he repeatedly expressed the demand that the na- 
tions of the world restore Erez Israel to the Jews. His literary 
activity in this area increased especially after the pogroms of 
the early 1880s in Russia. In his historical stories, he censured 
the Ukrainian pogroms against the Jews. His stories on Jewish 
topics include Za chto zhe? (“Why?” 1884); Mezhdu molotom 
i zakovalney (“Between Hammer and Anvil,” 1891), and Irod 
(“Herod”). These stories were translated into Hebrew and Yid- 
dish (some by Z. *Shazar). His support for the Jewish national 
movement continued until his death and became especially 
strong from the time of the appearance of political Zionism. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Maor, in: Shivat Ziyyon, 2-3 (1951/52) 
69-82; M. Ben Hillel ha-Kohen, In Mame Loshn (1935), 237-55. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


°MORDVINOV, NICOLAI SEMIONOVICH (1754-1845), 
Russian statesman and admiral; president of the Department 
of Civil and Ecclesiastical Affairs of the Council of State. In 
1802, as a member of the Council of State, he supported the 
proposal not to limit the commercial rights of the Jews in the 
*Pale of Settlement, but in the 1820s he insisted on the mass 
expulsion of the Jews from the villages and rural settlements. 
In the blood libel case at *Velizh, Mordvinov took a stand in 
favor of the Jewish community. Owner of an estate near Velizh 
and knowing many local Jews, he followed the case closely; 
when it reached its final stage and came to the attention of his 
department, he helped to establish the innocence of the Jews, 
settling the matter by a ukase issued in 1835. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gessen, in: Voskhod, 4 (1903), 3-34; 5 (1903), 
3-28; idem, Velizhskaya drama (1905); Rivkin, in: Perezhitoye, 3 (1911), 
60-102. 


MOREEL, BEN (1892-1978), U.S. admiral. Born in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, Moreel worked as an engineer and in 1917 joined 
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MOREH, MORDECAI 


the U.S. Navy engineer corps. In the 1930s he served as public 
works officer at Pearl Harbor, and in 1937 he was made chief of 
the Bureau of Yards and Docks. When World War 11 broke out, 
Moreel created the elite naval construction battalions known 
as the Seabees, starting with 3,000 men. His Seabees devel- 
oped airfields, roads, and housing on undeveloped islands in 
the Pacific. After the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor in 1941, 
Moreel recruited carpenters, machinists, electricians, and ma- 
sons whose average age was 37. He valued work experience 
over youth. Eventually, more than 325,000 men signed on with 
the Seabees. On some 300 islands in the South Pacific, they 
went ashore shortly after the Marines had landed and began 
building hospitals, housing, and warehouses, in addition to the 
roads and airstrips. Proud of their reputation as fighters, the 
Seabees also became goodwill ambassadors who constructed 
orphanages, public utilities, and highways all over the world. 
In 1944 President Franklin D. Roosevelt made Moreel a vice 
admiral. Moreel retired as a full admiral in 1958, the first en- 
gineering officer and the first Jew to reach this rank. When 
he received his fourth star as admiral, he became the highest- 
ranking Jewish officer in Navy history. 

In his honor, the U.S. Navy League created the Admiral 
Ben Moreel Award for logistics excellence. 

Moreel’s book The Admiral’s Log Vol. 1 and 2 was pub- 
lished in 1958. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Howarth (ed.), Men of War (1993) 

[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


MOREH, MORDECAI (1937-_ ), Israeli printmaker and 
draftsman. Moreh was born in Baghdad, and immigrated to 
Israel in 1951. He studied at the Bezalel School of Arts and 
Crafts, Jerusalem, from 1955 to 1959, and from 1960 to 1962 
studied on an Italian government scholarship at the Acca- 
demia di Belle Arti, Florence. In 1962 he was awarded a schol- 
arship by the American-Israel Cultural Foundation to attend 
the Ecole Nationale Supérieure des Beaux-Arts, Paris. 

Moreh mainly used the drypoint method in the tech- 
nique of prints which revealed him to be a master drafts- 
man. His subjects were traditional and, like Goya, Jean-Paul 
Sartre, and Pablo Picasso, he expresses a pessimistic and skep- 
tical outlook. His philosophy about the human condition was 
revealed through his etchings, in which he employed sym- 
bols to convey his ideas - the illusions, the darkness of the 
unconscious, the violence and vanity of life. He differed from 
Goya and Picasso in his more moderate ironic attitude, and 
in his sense of humor and humanity. One of his favorite sub- 
jects was the woman through whom he portrays general hu- 
man characteristics. In one of several drypoints titled “Mon- 
key” (1970) he drew the profile of a woman whose backside 
is an untamed monkey in an open cage. Animals are another 
important subject in his work, forming part of his personal 
world of imagination. 

Moreh used classical metaphors to indicate his philo- 
sophical research about the nature of reality. One of his famous 
metaphors is the mask - the mask of reality. For his masks he 
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MOREH, SHMUEL 


used directly the portraits of his earlier works. A Renaissance 
spirit is evident in his etchings. Moreh held a large number 
of one-man shows and his work was exhibited at the Israel 
prints exhibition held in 1961 at the Boston Public Library 
and at the fourth Biennale of Paris-Israel Prints in 1968. His 
work is displayed in many museums and private collections 
in Israel and abroad. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Moreh, Radierungen 1960-1972, Heidel- 
berg Kurpfaelzisches Museum (March-Apr., 1972). 


[Judith Spitzer] 


MOREH, SHMUEL (1933-_), scholar of Arabic language 
and literature. Born in Baghdad, he immigrated to Israel April 
1951. He received his B.A. and M.A. from The Hebrew Uni- 
versity in Arabic literature and Islamic Studies and his Ph.D. 
in modern Arabic poetry (soas, London University) in 1965. 
He was a visiting professor at various universities in the U.S., 
U.K., Germany, Finland, and the Netherlands. Moreh became 
professor emeritus of Arabic language and literature at The 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem. He participated in confer- 
ences on Arabic and Islamic studies and on the Jews of Arab 
countries, especially of Iraq. He was awarded the Israel Prize in 
Oriental studies (1999) and the insignia of the Commander of 
the Order of the Lion of Finland (1986). He is the founder and 
chairman of the Association of Jewish Academics from Iraq 
in Israel (1980— ) and chairman of the Academic Committee 
of the Babylonian Jewry Heritage Center, Or- Yehuda, Israel. 
He wrote Modern Arabic Poetry 1800-1970 (1975), Studies in 
Modern Arabic Prose and Poetry (1988), The Jewish Contribu- 
tion to Nineteenth-Century Arabic Theatre (with P.C. Sadgrove, 
1996), Live Theater and Dramatic Literature in the Medieval 
Arab World (1992), The Tree and the Branch, Studies in Mod- 
ern Arabic Literature and Contributions of Iraqi-Jewish Writers 
(Hebrew, 1977), and Those Were the Days of Youth and Love, 
An Anthology of Poems in Arabic and English (1998). He was 
also the translator and editor of al-Jabarti’s Chronicle of the 
First Seven Months of the French Occupation of Egypt (1975) 
and of several collections of Arabic short stories as well as the 
compiler of bibliographies on Arabic literature. 


MORENO, JACOB L. (1892-1974), U.S. social scientist. Born 
in Bucharest, he immigrated to the U.S. in 1927. He taught at 
New York University from 1952 to 1960 and was the founder 
of the Sociometric Institute and the Theater for Psychodrama. 
He edited the International Journal of Sociometry, Group Psy- 
chiatry, and Group Psychotherapy and Sociodrama. Moreno 
initiated the sociometric method in the social sciences. Soci- 
ometry assumes that societies have, besides a formal structure, 
an informal and emotionally based depth-structure of human 
relations, connecting the individual with other individuals. 
These relations can be made evident by appropriate methods. 
Among the techniques Moreno introduced for this purpose 
were the sociometric test, the sociogram, the interaction dia- 
gram, the locogram, and the sociomatrix. These techniques 
lead to group-therapeutic approaches, especially in “psycho- 
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drama” and “sociodrama.” In these, the conventional doctor- 
patient relationship is replaced by acting in which the partici- 
pants purge themselves through reliving and acting out their 
experience. These methods have been applied in a variety of 
situations, especially in schools, industries, and armies. 

Major publications of Moreno, apart from a great many 
papers and monographs, are Das Stegreiftheater (1924; The 
Theater of Spontaneity, tr. by the author, 1947); Who Shall Sur- 
vive? (1934, rev. ed. 1953); Sociometry, Experimental Method 
and the Science of Society (1951); The First Psychodramatic Fam- 
ily (1964); and Discovery of Spontaneous Man (1965). 


[Werner J. Cahnman] 


MORESHET, research and education center for Holocaust 
Studies. 


The Founding of Moreshet 

Moreshet was originally established by the Kibbutz Arzi Ha- 
Shomer ha-Zair in the early 1960s as a center for collecting 
testimonies of concentration camp survivors and resistance 
fighters from the ghettos. The moving spirits of the project 
were a group of former partisans and members of Jewish un- 
dergrounds which included: Abba *Kovner, Israel *Gutman, 
Chaike Grossman and a then young historian, Yehuda *Bauer. 
Their plan was adopted at a convention of the Kibbutz Arzi 
Federation in 1961. Kovner explained to the delegates the sig- 
nificance of the name, which they had chosen: 


The project will be called Moreshet. Why? Because we are of the 
people. We intend to say that we have no political arrogance, 
but only an historical truth: that we are heirs to a great heri- 
tage of our people. 


The primary incentive in all their activities was to make cer- 
tain that future generations learn about the horrors of the Ho- 
locaust and to insure that it doesn’t happen again. 

As the years went by, Moreshet, expanded its field of 
work. In the early 215 century Moreshet had developed into a 
leading research and education center for Holocaust Studies. It 
carries out activities in various fields with a publishing house; 
Yalkut Moreshet, a journal; an educational Campus at Givat 
Havivah; Holocaust Studies and Research Center: Moreshet 
Archives; an exhibition annex; journeys to Poland; and the 
Holocaust Remembrance Day Ceremony at Yad Mordechai. 


Publications 

MORESHET PUBLISHING HOUSE. The dozens of titles which 
have appeared over the years encompass central issues, such 
as personal testimonies, biographies, historical works, annals 
of communities and literature for children and youth. The 
books, covering important subjects of the Holocaust, are an 
important resource for pupils and researchers. 


YALKUT MORESHET. The journal Yalkut Moreshet is a pres- 
tigious research periodical appearing twice annually. First is- 
sued in December 1963, it is the oldest and most significant of 
its kind in Israel and is dedicated to documentation, delibera- 
tion, and research of the Holocaust. The material that appears 
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(2000); S. Abdal-Rahman al-Theeb, Aramaic and Nabataean Inscrip- 
tions from North-West Saudi Arabia (1993). Onqalos type Targumim: 
A. Sperber, The Bible in Aramaic, 3 vols. (1959-62; The Pentateuch, the 
Latter Prophets). Place of origin: Kutscher, The Language..., above (a). 
Dead Sea Scrolls: Fitzmyer, above (a), bibliography, ibid., p. 24, note 
67; Nabatean: Cantineau, above (a) 2 (1932); Revue Biblique, 61 (1954), 
161-81; IEJ, 12 (1962), 238-46. Palmyrene: Rosenthal, above (1b); vari- 
ous publications mainly in the periodicals Syria and Berytus and In- 
ventaire des inscriptions de Palmyre, 11 fascicules, by various editors 
(1930- ). Hatra: Rosenthal, above (1b); Degen above (a), p. 76, note 1. 
Dura-Europos: Koopmans above (1b) 1 (1962), p. 219; E.L. Sukenik, 
The Synagogue of Dura-Europos and its Frescoes (Hebrew 1947). Nisa: 
I.M. Diakonov and V.A. Livshitz. Dokumenty iz Nisi (“Documents 
from Nisa,’ Moscow 1960); M. Sznycer, in: Semitica, 12 (1962), pp. 
105-26; Lesonénu, 34 (1969/70); Inscriptions of Jerusalem: M. Avi- 
Yonah (ed.), Sepher Yerushalayim 1 (1956), 349-57. Aramaic in the 
New Testament: H. Ott, in: Novum Testamentum, 9 (1967), 1-25 (Ger.; 
bibliography). Important are G. Dalman, Die Worte Jesu (19307) and 
H. Birkeland, The Language of Jesus (1954). (c) Dictionaries: Hoftijzer 
and Jongeling, above (1c); M. Sokoloff, A Dictionary of Judean Ara- 
maic (2003). Dead Sea Scrolls: M.G. Abegg et al., The Dead Sea Scrolls 
Concordance (2003), vol. 2, 775-946. Targum: Levy’s dictionary of the 
Targumim is outdated, but GH. Dalman, Aramdisch-neuhebrdisches 
Handwérterbuch (1922) is still important. J. Cantineau, Le nabatéen 
above (a) 2 (1932). Glossaries are to be found in various volumes listed 
above (a) and (b). 4. New Aramaic. 1 Western Branch. (a) Grammars. 
Galilean Aramaic: G. Dalman, Grammatik des jiidisch-paléstinischen 
Aramiisch (Leipzig, 19057); W.B. Stevenson, Grammar of Palestinian 
Jewish Aramaic (Oxford, 19627; not important); H. Odeberg, The Ar- 
amaic Portions of Bereshit Rabba, part 2 Short Grammar of Galilaean 
Aramaic, in section 1, vol. 36; no. 4 (1940); E.Y. Kutscher, “Studies in 
Galilaean Aramaic” (Hebrew) in: Tarbiz, 21 (1950), 192-205; 22 (1951), 
53-63, 185-192; 23 (1952), 36-60. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.E. Fass- 
berg, A Grammar of the Palestinian Targum Fragments (1990). Chris- 
tian Aramaic of Palestine: F Schulthess, Grammatik des christlich-pal- 
estinischen Aramdisch (1924). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Bar-Asher, 
Palestinian Syriac Studies (1977); C. Miiller-Kessler, Grammatik des 
Christlich-Palaestinisch-Aramaeischen (1991); Samaritan Aramaic: No 
up-to-date grammar of Samaritan Aramaic exists. See E.Y. Kutscher’s 
short sketch in Tarbiz, 37 (1968), 399-403 (Hebrew); A.E. Cowley The 
Samaritan Liturgy’ (1909), XXXV-XLI is now outdated. (b) Texts: L. 
Ginzberg, Yerushalmi Fragments from the Genizah (Hebrew), 1 (1909). 
Other fragments were published mainly by J.N. Epstein in Tarbiz (He- 
brew) vol. 3 (1932). Several scholarly editions of Midrash used Genizah 
material (Bereshit Rabbah, Va-Yikra Rabbah, Pesikta de Rav Kah- 
ana), see respective entries. A. Diez-Macho, Neophyti, 1 (1968-79). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: MLL. Klein, Genizah Manuscripts of Pales- 
tinian Targum to the Pentateuch (1986); M. Sokoloff and J. Yahalom, 
Jewish Palestinian Aramaic Poetry from Late Antiquity (1999); M. So- 
koloff, The Geniza Fragments of Bereshit Rabba (1982). Documents 
(niww) from the Genizah: mainly S. Assaf, in: Tarbiz, 9 (1938), 1-34. 
Inscriptions: J.B. Frey, Corpus Inscriptionum Iudaicarum, 2 (1952; 
many misprints); Sefer ha-Yishuv, 1, pt. 1 (1939), passim, and various 
Israel periodicals. As to the importance of most of the texts listed 
above see Kutscher, above (a). Christian Aramaic of Palestine: M. 
Black, A Christian-Palestinian Syriac Horologion (1954). Samaritan 
Aramaic: A. Tal, The Samaritan Targum of the Pentateuch (1980-83). 
Very important is Z. Ben-Hayyim, The Literary and Oral Tradition of 
Hebrew and Aramaic amongst the Samaritans, 3 pt. 2 (Hebrew, 1967), 
which contains texts transliterated according to the orally preserved 
reading tradition of the Samaritans, cf. my review in Tarbiz above (a); 
J. Macdonald, Memar Marqah, vol. 1 Text, vol. 2 Translation (1963) 
(without transliteration); cf. review by Z. Ben-Hayyim, in Bibliotheca 
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Orientalis, 23 (1966), 185-91 (Eng.); Z. Ben-Hayyim, Tibat Marque: A 
Collection of Samaritan Midrashim (1988). Also see Z. Ben-Hayyim, 
Studies in the Traditions of the Hebrew Language (1954), 112-9 (with 
the transliteration and English notes). (c) Dictionaries: M. Sokoloff, 
A Dictionary of Jewish Palestinian Aramaic (1990); see also the works 
of Levy, Jastrow, Kohut, Dalman, and the Additamenta to Kohut. Re- 
view of the Additamenta: S. Lieberman, in Kirjath Sepher (Hebrew). 
Important remarks are to be found in various works of J.N. Epstein 
and S. Lieberman and Yalon. Bibliography: Tarbiz 20 (1949), 5-50 
(Epstein); Hadoar (Heb.), 43 (1963), 381-4; (Lieberman, in: H. Ya- 
lon Jubilee Volume (1963), 1-14). Very important is I. Low, Die Flora 
der Juden, 4 vols. (1924-34), see also Rosenthal above (1b), Part 1/2, 
Glossary. Problems of the lexicography see infra 11 (c) (Kutscher). 
Samaritan Aramaic: A. Tal, A Dictionary of Samaritan Aramaic 
(2000); important is the Hebrew-Arabic-Samaritan Aramaic glos- 
sary (HMLYS) published by Z. Ben-Hayyim, The Literary and Oral 
Tradition... (above b), vol. 2 (Jerusalem 1957), 439-616. Christian 
Aramaic of Palestine: Only F. Schulthess, Lexicon Syropalaestinum 
(1903), is available and the glossary in his Grammatik, above (a). 
11 The Eastern Branch. (a) Grammar. Syriac. Th. Néldeke’s Kurzge- 
fasste syrische Grammatik (18987) was reprinted by A. Schall (1966), 
with a few additions (from Néldeke’s copy); J.B. Segal, The Diacriti- 
cal Point and the Accents in Syriac (1953); C. Brockelmann, Syrische 
Grammatik (1960°); F. Rundgren, “Das altsyrische Verbalsystem” in: 
Sprakvetens kapliga Sallskapets i Uppsala Forhandliger (1958-60), 
49-75. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Muraoka, Classical Syriac (1997). 
Syriac inscriptions: K. Beyer, ZDMG, 116 (1966), 242-54. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: H.J.W. Drijvers and J.F. Healey, The Old Syriac Inscrip- 
tions of Edessa & Osrhoene (1999). Mandaic: R. Macuch, Handbook of 
Classical and Modern Mandaic (196s), but, Th. Néldeke, Manddische 
Grammatik (1875), is still very important. See also E.M. Yamauchi, 
Mandaic Incantation Texts (1967), 69-152. Aramaic of Talmud Bavli: 
J.N. Epstein, A Grammar of Babylonian Aramaic (Hebrew, 1960), cf. 
E.Y. Kutscher’s review in: Lesonénu (Hebrew), 26 (1961/62), 149-83. 
MLL. Margolis, Lehrbuch der aramdischen Sprache des Babylonischen 
Talmuds (1910) is still useful. (There exists also an English edition.); 
M. Schlesinger, Satzlehre der aramdischen Sprache des Babylonischen 
Talmuds (1928). Also important are the reviews of Levias’ both edi- 
tions (see Rosenthal) by S. Fraenkel, in: Zeitschrift fiir hebrdische 
Bibliographie, 5 (1901), 92-94; C. Brockelmann, in: MGyjw, 76 (1932), 
173-8. B. Kienast, in: Miinchner Studien zur Sprachwissenschaft, 10 
(1957), 72-76. The Language of the Geonim and Anan: J.N. Epstein, 
in JQR, 5 (1914/15), 233-51; (1921/22), 299-390. Yemenite Tradition: S. 
Morag, in: Phonetica, 7 (1962), 217-39; Tarbiz, 30 (1961), 120-9 (He- 
brew), English summary p. 11 of the issue; Henoch Yalon Jubilee Vol- 
ume (1963), 182-220 (Hebrew); Lesonénu, 32 (1968), 67-88. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: Babylonian Aramaic: The Yemenite Tradition (1988); 
Morag and Y. Kara, Babylonian Aramaic in the Yemenite Tradition: 
The Noun (2002). Incantation texts: W.H. Rossell, A Handbook of Ara- 
maic Magical Texts (1953); Epstein in REJ, 73 (1921), 27-58; 74 (1922), 
40-82. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Naveh and S. Shaked, Amulets and 
Magic Bowls (1985); idem, Magic Spells and Formulae (1993). (b) Texts. 
Syriac. Only inscriptions discovered mainly by J.B. Segal are worth 
mentioning; E. Jenni in: Theologische Zeitschrift, 21 (1965), 371-85 
(bibliography pp. 371-7); Segal in Bsos, 30 (1967), 293-304; also see 
J.A. Goldstein, in: JNES, 25 (1966), 1-16. Mandaic: See the list of Ab- 
breviations of Macuch, supra (a), pp. XXXVII-xXLI. Aramaic of Tal- 
mud Bavli: S. Sassoon (ed.), Sefer Halakhot Pesukot (1950) (Gaonic 
Literature). As to the Talmud itself: Sh. Abramson has published a 
manuscript of Tractate ‘Avodah Zarah (1957); M.S. Feldblum, Dik- 
dukei Soferim, Tractate Gittin (1966) continues the series. To Ozar 
ha-Geonim, ed by B.M. Lewin, Berakhot-Bava Kamma 1943 (12 vols.) 
was added part of Bava Meziah (posthumously, no editor and other 
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in Yalkut Moreshet has proven to be an invaluable source for 
courses in Holocaust Studies both in Israel and abroad. 

As of 2003, an English edition of Yalkut Moreshet has be- 
gun appearing on an annual basis, containing articles from the 
current Hebrew edition, as well as articles from previous edi- 
tions that have become classics in Holocaust research. 


The Educational Campus at Givat Havivah 

The characteristic and unique guidelines of Moreshet’s edu- 
cational work are characterized by the participation of the 
pupils in the educational process, through various interdis- 
ciplinary activity workshops. Less emphasis is placed on lec- 
tures and more on discussions, stories and opportunity for 
self-expression. Major use is made of different means of il- 
lustration: films, pictures etc. Pupils are also given the op- 
portunity to connect with the computerized archives for per- 
sonal projects. 

A significant portion of time is devoted to an encoun- 
ter with Holocaust survivors. Since they were then the same 
age the pupils are now, it is easy for the youngsters to listen to 
them, ask questions and to identify. 

Historical stress is placed on the role of youth, and es- 
pecially graduates of the youth movements, in the resistance 
against Nazism. Historiography points out the place of youth 
as a leading element and stimulus to resistance, and at its 
head - graduates of the youth movements - owing to the edu- 
cation and values which they absorbed in their movements. 

A central theoretical guideline is the exposure of the 
sources of racism and the roots of antisemitism and education 
towards universal humanistic values as a way of preventing it 
from happening again. Moreshet encourages participants to 
confront the complex dilemmas of one’s own experience, to 
take a stand. and to make a moral choice. 


Educational Programs 

Among the educational programs carried out by Moreshet 
are (a) programs for the Israel Defense Forces, which enrich 
knowledge of moral struggles and values. Moreshet offers 
seminars dealing with the effects of military service in rein- 
forcing Jewish and Israeli identity. Programs touch on obedi- 
ence to authority, the role of civilians in war, heroism, human 
dignity. (b) Study days for pupils of all grades: the study units 
and means of illustration in the programs offered are designed 
with maximum consideration of the cognitive and emotional 
ability of the various age groups. During the course various ac- 
tivities take place, including creative activity to “work through” 
the experiences of the day. (c) A program on women Holo- 
caust Resistance fighters, which deals with the role of women 
in fighting in the ghettoes and forests and as liaisons with the 
Aryan side. The seminar deals with conflicts stemming from 
the three components of women’s identity - woman, Jew, and 
Holocaust fighter. Emphasis is placed on the education these 
women received in their youth, on the ways they overcame 
difficulties and obstacles, the dilemmas they faced, and the 
means they used to fulfill their missions. (d) A weekend semi- 
nar in Russian for new immigrants from the cis, Antisemi- 
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tism, Racism and the Holocaust as a Significant Element in 
Shaping the Collective Israeli Consciousness, has as its goal A 
weekend the clarification of the concepts connected with the 
Israeli collective identity; their significance to new immigrants 
and how they deal with these questions; antisemitism and the 
Holocaust as a significant element in shaping Israeli and Jew- 
ish collective consciousness. (e) Programs for visitors from 
abroad in the form of seminars on the Holocaust and its rami- 
fications on Israeli society range from one to three days and 
include accommodations at Givat Havivah, and are offered in 
English, Spanish, German, and other languages upon request. 
The schedule includes workshops, lectures and tours. 


The Mordechai Anielevich Holocaust Studies and 
Research Center 

MORESHET ARCHIVES. Founded in 1961, the task of the ar- 
chives contain a collection of documents and testimonies from 
the period of the Holocaust, including important documents 
and files such as the Hannah Szenes, Abba Kovner, and Me- 
nachem Bader papers. 

Moreshet has established a Reading and Research Cen- 
ter, including books of communities, of chronicles and doc- 
umentation of the Holocaust period; personal memoirs and 
individual and group testimonies. Rooms for researchers are 
equipped with computers attached to the Moreshet computer 
network and research and information programs. 


Exhibition Annex 

Moreshet is in the process of developing an exhibition annex 
on the Givat Havivah campus. The new annex will provide the 
basis for learning about the resistance to the Nazis in the ghet- 
toes, in the concentration camps, and among the partisans. 
From there the visitors will go into the classrooms and the au- 
ditorium. The annex will also contain an area for temporary 
exhibitions, providing visual expressions of various events. 


Journeys to Poland 

The Kibbutz Arzi high schools and the Ha-Shomer ha-Zair 
youth movement were among the first to organize delega- 
tions to the sites of the Holocaust and have thus gained sig- 
nificant experience in organizing the journeys and preparing 
groups for the experience programs offered by Moreshet to- 
wards the journeys to Poland by high school students include 
detailed preparation for the journey; acquaintance with the 
Jewish world that perished; study of World War 11 in Europe; 
clarification on the forming of Jewish and Zionist identity as 
an aftermath of the Holocaust. Moreshet also provides ex- 
perienced guides to accompany the groups as well as work- 
shops for the participants upon their return home, to “work 
through” the experience. 

There is a training program for guides and teachers ac- 
companying the journey to Poland, which includes educa- 
tional ways of dealing with the experience of the journey. The 
preparation course for accompanying teachers is a program 
aimed at expansion of knowledge on subjects related to the 
Holocaust, and the psychological and educational preparation 
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for the role of accompanying teacher. It also trains teachers to 
deal with questions arising among young persons upon their 
return from Poland and develops the teachers’ capabilities to 
cope with problems, difficulties and reactions by individu- 


als and groups. 
[Ariel Hurwitz (2"4 ed.)] 


MORESHETH-GATH (Heb. n3 nv/1179), town of the tribe 
of Judah in the Shephelah, between Lachish and Achzib. It is 
mentioned by the prophet Micah, who was born there (Micah 
1:1, 14; Jer. 26:18). Later sources (Eusebius, Onom. 134:10: Sozo- 
menus, Historia Ecclesiastica 9:17; Jerome, In Micam 1:10) iden- 
tify it with a village, which is also called Birat Satia or Kiryat 
Satia, in the territory of Eleutheropolis (Bet Guvrin). The 
*Madaba Map indicates a village called Morasthi to the north 
of Eleutheropolis, near a church of St. Micah. Some scholars 
have identified Birat Satia with Khirbat Sa‘ad or Khirbat al- 
Basal and Moresheth-Gath with nearby Tell al-Judayda; oth- 
ers have looked for it at Tell Khirbat al-Bayda@ approximately 
4 mi. (6 km.) northeast of Bet Guvrin. The Gath fortified by 
Rehoboam (11 Chron. 11:8) has also been tentatively identified 
with Moresheth-Gath. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Saarisalo, in: JPOS, 11 (1931), 98 ff; J. Jer- 
emias, in: PJB, 29 (1933), 42-53; EM, 4 (1962), 741f.; Aharoni, Land, 


index. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


MOREWSKI, ABRAHAM (Menaker; 1886-1964), Yiddish 
actor and producer. Born in Vilna, Morewski acted and stud- 
ied in Russia, doing translations and research on Shakespeare 
which resulted in his study Shylock and Shakespeare (1917). 
He joined the *Vilna Troupe in 1920, played Mirapoler Tsa- 
dik in *An-Ski’s The Dybbuk and the title role in Gutzkow’s 
Uriel Acosta. He directed a four-act version of The Dybbuk 
reduced to three acts in 1920. He toured in Europe and the 
US. and during World War 11 in southern Russia. In Warsaw, 
from 1956, he wrote his memoirs, Ahin un Aher, four volumes 
published in 1963. 


MORGENSTERN, JULIAN (1881-1977), U.S. Reform rabbi, 
Bible scholar, and president of the *Hebrew Union College. 
Born in St. Francisville, Illinois, Morgenstern graduated from 
the University of Cincinnati in 1901 and was ordained at the 
Hebrew Union College in 1902. He received his doctorate at 
Heidelberg in 1904; his dissertation was published as Doctrine 
of Sin in the Babylonian Religion (1905). After three years as 
rabbi in Lafayette, Indiana, he turned to academic life, teach- 
ing biblical and Semitic languages, concentrating on biblical 
studies, at Hebrew Union College. 

In 1921 Morgenstern became acting president of the col- 
lege and in 1922 was elected president; he was the first alum- 
nus to hold this office. During his presidency the number of 
students and faculty and the scope of college activity grew 
markedly. Departments of education, social studies, and Jew- 
ish music were established; new buildings were erected; an en- 
dowment fund was created; the college, previously a depart- 
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ment of the Union of American Hebrew Congregations, was 
independently chartered, and the Hebrew Union School of 
Religious Education was established in New York City. Hebrew 
Union College Annual, founded in 1924, at once became one 
of the world’s outstanding publications in Jewish scholarship. 
During the Hitler period, a dozen European scholars found 
a haven at the college, chiefly as the result of Morgenstern’ 
efforts. At first anti-Zionist, Morgenstern later modified his 
position on the creation of a Jewish state. After retiring as col- 
lege president in 1947, Morgenstern continued to teach Bible. 
He served as president of the American Oriental Society and 
the Society of Biblical Literature; he was for many years re- 
cording secretary, and then honorary president, of the Cen- 
tral Conference of American Rabbis and one of the founders 
of the World Union for Progressive Judaism. 


Biblical Studies 

As a young professor Morgenstern immersed himself in bib- 
lical studies and published relatively little. As his views ma- 
tured, the number and extent of his publications increased. 
Three works originally published in the Annual were later is- 
sued in book form: Amos Studies (1941); Ark, the Aphod, and 
the “Tent of Meeting” (1945); and Message of Deutero-Isaiah 
(1961). Among many other important essays in the Annual are 
“Oldest Document of the Hexateuch” (1927), which provided 
the first solid support for the so-called Kenite hypothesis (see 
*Kenites; *Pentateuch), and a series of studies on the calen- 
dars of ancient Israel (1924, 1926, 1935, 1947-48). Starting as a 
follower of the *Wellhausen school, Morgenstern became in- 
creasingly independent in his approach to Bible problems. In 
his analysis of documentary sources he relied chiefly on dif- 
ferences in economic, social, and political background rather 
than on differences of vocabulary and style. In his reconstruc- 
tion of biblical history, he gave much weight to economic and 
social factors without minimizing the role of inspired thinkers 
and teachers. In his studies of the calendar, he showed that 
changes in the nomenclature of the months and the dating 
of the festivals reflected significant changes in the life of the 
people of Israel. He also found evidence that in the early post- 
Exilic period there was a strong universalist trend expressed in 
proselytizing activity, which came to a catastrophic end when 
a coalition of neighboring states destroyed Jerusalem and 
burned the Second Temple. (The Temple of Ezra-Nehemiah, 
later rebuilt by Herod, was thus actually the Third Temple; see 
“Jerusalem — 485 B.C.,” in HUCA, 1956, 1957, 1960; see * Temple.) 
Morgenstern’s continuing vigor in scholarly activity is evident 
in his Fire on the Altar (1963), Some Significant Antecedents of 
Christianity (1966), and Rites of Birth, Marriage, Death, and 
Kindred Occasions among the Semites (1966). More popular 
in character are Jewish Interpretation of Genesis (1919), Book 
of Genesis: A Jewish Interpretation (19657), and a collection of 
lectures and papers, As a Mighty Stream (1949). 


Views on Reform 
His historical research convinced him that what had been 
called “universalism” and “particularism” are not mutually 
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antagonistic, but that both are necessary and each comple- 
ments the other. Despite his official role within the Reform 
movement, Morgenstern was dissatisfied with the term “Re- 
form Judaism,’ which he regarded as reflective of conditions 
in 19'-century Germany rather than in 20'"-century America, 
and as carrying with it certain overtones of sectarian separat- 
ism. He preferred to speak (so far as the United States is con- 
cerned) of an emerging American Judaism, more pragmatic 
and less dogmatic than early Reform; and he envisioned an ul- 
timate synthesis of the Reform and Conservative movements, 
in a pattern not yet evident. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Lieberman, in: HUCA, 32 (1961), 1-9; B.J. 
Bamberger, in: ccAR Journal (April 1957); 1-4; L. Finkelstein (ed.), 
Thirteen Americans: Their Spiritual Autobiographies (1953), 253-372. 


[Bernard J. Bamberger] 


MORGENSTERN (née Bauer), LINA (1830-1909), German 
educational theorist, philanthropist, and author. Born in Bre- 
slau, she founded a society for supporting poor schoolchildren 
when she was only 18. In 1854, she married Theodor Morgen- 
stern, a manufacturer, and they settled in Berlin. 

From 1859 on, she devoted her life to education and phi- 
lanthropy. She helped organize the first Froebel kindergartens, 
and in 1860 published Das Paradies der Kindheit (1904), a 
textbook based on Froebel’s method. She established the first 
free kitchens for the needy in 1866, and in 1873 founded the 
Berliner Hausfrauenverein, a society which served to educate 
women and safeguard their welfare. The society conducted a 
cooking school, for which she wrote all the textbooks. In 1887, 
together with two nurses, she opened a school for nursing. In 
1896, she convened the first International Women’s Congress, 
in Berlin, where 1,800 delegates from all parts of the world 
heard her lectures on women’s rights. She was active in peace 
movements and served as vice president of the Alliance des 
Femmes pour la Paix. She edited and wrote many books, in- 
cluding storybooks for children, novels, biographies, cook- 
books, periodicals for women, and books on women’s prob- 
lems, such as Die Frauen des 19. Jahrhunderts or Frauenarbeit 
in Deutschland. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wininger, Biog, 4 (1925), 429-31. ADD. BIB- 


LIOGRAPHY: NDB, Vol. 18 (1997). 1091-11. 
[Shnayer Z. Leiman] 


MORGENSTERN, OSKAR (1902-1977), U.S. economist. 
Born in Goerlitz, Germany, Morgenstern taught at the Univer- 
sity of Vienna (1928-38) and served as a director of the Aus- 
trian Institute of Business Cycle Research (1931-38). From 1936 
to 1938 he served concomitantly as an adviser to the Austrian 
Ministry of Commerce and from 1936 to 1946 as a member of 
the committee of statistical experts of the League of Nations. 
In 1938 he settled in the United States and taught at Prince- 
ton University, where he became a full professor in 1944, and 
in 1948 director of its econometric research program. From 
1955 to 1957 he was a consultant to the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission, and from 1959 to 1960 the White House con- 
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sultant on atomic energy matters. In addition to general eco- 
nomic theory, his principal interests were econometrics and 
business cycles. One of Morgenstern’s major contributions to 
the field was the formal conception of “game theory” as part 
of economic theory, which he and John von Neumann first 
organized in the classic book Theory of Games and Economic 
Behavior (1944). Game theory was later expanded upon and 
refined by John Nash and others. Morgenstern retired from 
Princeton in 1970. 

Morgenstern’s other publications include The Limits 
of Economics (1937), Economic Activity Analysis (1954), The 
Question of National Defense (1959), International Financial 
Transactions and Business Cycles (1959), On the Accuracy of 
Economic Observations (1950, 19637), Predictability of Stock 
Market Prices (with C.WJ. Granger, 1970), Long-Term Projec- 
tions of Power (1973), and Mathematical Theory of Expanding 
and Contracting Economies (with G.L. Thompson, 1976). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Shubik (ed.), Essays in Mathematical Eco- 
nomics (1967), incl. bibl. 

[Joachim O. Ronall / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


MORGENSTERN, SOMA (1890-1976), novelist, journalist. 
Soma Morgenstern was born as Salomo in Budzanow, Gali- 
cia, and although reared in a hasidic environment and familiar 
with the languages of the multiethnic culture of the Habsburg 
monarchy, his father provided him with a tutor in German. 
He attended a gymnasium in Tarnopol and studied law and 
political science at the University of Vienna from 1912. Like 
his friend Joseph Roth, he served in the Austro-Hungarian 
Army during World War 1 and was commissioned. In 1921 he 
received his doctorate; however, did not work as a lawyer, de- 
ciding instead to become a writer. Attracted to the theater, he 
worked as an assistant to Max *Reinhardt and freelanced as a 
critic of drama, music and literature in Vienna and Berlin. In 
1927 he joined the staff of the Frankfurter Zeitung, and from 
1928 to 1933 was its cultural correspondent in Vienna. He later 
wrote for Die Weltbuehne. In 1932 he began work on his first 
novel, inspired not only by the music of Modest Mussorgski, as 
his friend Alban Berg noted, but also by the world congress of 
Agudat Israel in 1929 in Vienna, which he attended as a jour- 
nalist for the Frankfurter Zeitung. He conceived an entire tril- 
ogy, Funken im Abgrund, the first part of which was printed 
in 1935 in Berlin under the title Der Sohn des verlorenen Soh- 
nes and tells the story of the return of an assimilated Viennese 
Jew to East European Judaism. Morgenstern fled to Paris in 
1938, escaped from a concentration camp in occupied France 
in 1940, and made his way via Morocco and Portugal to the 
United States in the summer of 1941. The English version of 
‘The Son of the Lost Son, translated by Joseph Leftwich and 
Peter Gross, and its sequels, In My Father’s Pastures (1947), 
translated by Ludwig *Lewisohn and The Testament of the 
Lost Son (1950), completed the trilogy. Funken im Abgrund is 
a unique paean to the vanished Jewish life in rural Eastern Eu- 
rope, revealing remarkable narrative power and with lengthy 
detailed description. It tells the story of the son of an apostate 
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Jew who returns to his father’s native village, where he redis- 
covers the values of authentic Jewish life. In his later work 
The ‘Third Pillar, translated by Lewisohn in 1955 (the German 
original, written between 1946 and 1953, was published under 
the title Die Blutsaeule in 1964, and a Hebrew translation ap- 
peared in 1976 under the title Ammud ha-Damim), he attempts 
to come to terms with the Holocaust; combining realistic and 
fantastic elements, it is set in the same locale as the trilogy, 
and told in biblical language. Abraham *Heschel called it “the 
only Midrash about the Holocaust.” A passage from it has been 
incorporated in the liturgy of the Yom Kippur martyrology in 
the Mahzor for Rosh Ha-Shanah and Yom Kippur, published 
by the Rabbinical Assembly of the Conservative Movement 
(1972). Morgenstern died in New York. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Wholesale, in: Midstream, 23 (1977); M. 
Grossberg, Oesterreiche Literarische Emigration in den Vereinigten 
Staten (1970). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Altrichter, in: H.-J. Boe- 
melburg (ed.), Der Fremde im Dorf (1988), 211-30; I. Schulte, in: Ex- 
ilforschung, 13 (1993), 221-36; R. Kitzmantel, Eine Ueberfuelle an Ge- 
genwart. Soma Morgenstern (2005). 


[Wolfe Kelman / Andreas Kilcher (2™4 ed.)] 


MORGENTALER, HENRY (1923- ), Canadian physician 
and abortion advocate. Henry Morgentaler was born in Lodz, 
Poland, the son of well-known members of the Jewish Social- 
ist Labor Bund. His parents and sister were murdered by the 
Nazis, but Morgentaler and his brother survived incarceration 
in Auschwitz and Dachau. Following the war, Morgentaler ac- 
cepted a uN scholarship offered to Jewish survivors and en- 
rolled in medical school in Germany. He completed his first 
year at Marburg-Lahn University, and his second and third 
years at the Université de Bruxelles. In 1950 Morgentaler em- 
igrated to Canada, where, despite quotas for Jewish medical 
students, he resumed his studies at the Université de Montréal 
and received his medical degree in 1953. 

Convinced that women had a right to a safe medical 
abortion, Morgentaler appeared before the Canadian House 
of Commons Health and Welfare Committee as president of 
the Montreal Humanist Fellowship in 1967 and urged the fed- 
eral government to repeal the Canadian law against abortion. 
Recognized as a leading advocate of abortion rights in Canada, 
he was inundated with requests for help from across the coun- 
try and began performing abortions in his Montreal office. 
To deliberately challenge the law, he announced in 1973 that 
he had, in violation of the law, successfully carried out more 
than 5,000 abortions. Three times he was arrested, charged, 
tried by jury, and found not guilty of violating the Criminal 
Code. An unprecedented decision of the Quebec Court of 
Appeal overturned his first jury acquittal and sent Morgen- 
taler to prison, prompting Parliament to pass a Criminal Code 
amendment - now known as the Morgentaler Amendment — 
denying appellate judges the power to strike down acquittals 
and order imprisonment. 

In 1983 Morgentaler opened a clinic in Toronto. He was 
again charged and acquitted, and in early 1988 the Supreme 
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Court of Canada finally struck down Canada’s abortion law. 
Morgentaler, who had eight clinics across Canada, continued 
his campaign to provide abortion services and test federal 
and provincial law. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Dumphy, Morgentaler: A Difficult Hero 


(2003). 
[Andrea Knight (24 ed.)] 


MORGENTHAU, U.S. family of public officials. HENRY 
MORGENTHAU SR. (1856-1946), financier and diplomat, was 
born in Mannheim, Germany. His family immigrated to the 
United States in 1865, settling in New York City. He studied at 
the College of the City of New York and graduated from Co- 
lumbia Law School in 1877. He specialized in real estate law 
and soon concentrated on several highly successful New York 
City real estate ventures. He relinquished his law practice in 
1899 and served as president of the Central Realty Bond and 
Trust Company and, from 1905 to 1913, as president of Henry 
Morgenthau Company. 

Retiring from active business affairs, Morgenthau en- 
tered national politics. He was chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee's finance committee during Woodrow 
Wilson's 1912 and 1916 presidential campaigns. In 1913 Presi- 
dent Wilson appointed him U.S. ambassador to Turkey and 
told him: “Remember that anything you can do to improve 
the lot of your coreligionists is an act that will reflect credit 
upon America.” Morgenthau faithfully followed this advice. 
He was not a Zionist and Zionism as a theory scarcely inter- 
ested him, but he was deeply impressed by what he saw on a 
visit to Erez Israel in April 1914: the pioneers appeared to him 
to be the personification of a new type of Jew. 

Morgenthau’s good will did much for Zionists during 
the war. In August 1914, he alerted the Jewish relief organiza- 
tions in the United States and on October 6 Maurice Wert- 
heim, his son-in-law, arrived in Jaffa on the American warship 
North Carolina to hand over 250,000 francs in gold ($25,000) 
for emergency purposes. As the war went on and conditions 
worsened, more warships and additional funds were sent. 
Once an entire ship, the s.s. Vulcan, arrived loaded with pro- 
visions; it was thanks to his help that the Jewish population in 
the country remained alive. Persona grata with the Ottoman 
government, Morgenthau used his influence to prevent the 
destruction of the yishuv by Jamal Pasha. 

In 1916, Morgenthau returned to the United States and as- 
sisted Woodrow Wilson in his presidential election campaign. 
In June 1917, the president dispatched him on a secret mission 
to explore the possibilities of detaching Turkey from the Cen- 
tral Powers. The British government, for its part, learning about 
American objectives, dispatched Chaim Weizmann to counter 
the move. The latter met Morgenthau in Gibraltar (July 4-5) and 
managed to dissuade him from carrying out his mission. Out- 
witted, Morgenthau never forgave Weizmann for this maneuver 
and his attitude towards Zionism consequently soured. 

He made his views known in a letter to the New York 
Times (December 12, 1917) in which he paid tribute to the set- 
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tlement work in Palestine but branded Zionism a dangerous 
ideology which could undermine the hard-won civil rights of 
Jews in countries of their adoption; it provided no solution to 
the Jewish problem. This was the classic doctrine of the Re- 
form movement, of which he was an adherent. 

In 1919 Morgenthau was named by Wilson to head a USS. 
commission investigating the treatment of Jews in Poland (see 
*Morgenthau Commission). A strong advocate of the League 
of Nations, Morgenthau was appointed chairman of its Ref- 
ugee Settlement Commission in 1923 and implemented the 
complicated transfer of over a million Greeks from Turkish 
territory to Greece and of several hundred thousand Turks 
from Greece to Turkey. Morgenthau was one of the organiz- 
ers of the International Red Cross and Near East Relief, Inc. 
He was a leader of the American Red Cross and a liberal pa- 
tron of musical organizations. He was also active in Jewish 
religious and philanthropic work; he founded Bronx House 
in 1911 and served on the executive committee of Bnai Brith. 
He was president of the Free Synagogue of New York, but re- 
signed in 1919 because of his opposition to Stephen S. *Wise’s 
Zionism. 

Morgenthau was the author of Ambassador Morgenthau’s 
Story (1918), an autobiography; All in a Lifetime (1922); My Trip 
Around the World (1928); and I Was Sent to Athens (1930). 

His son HENRY MORGENTHAU JR. (1891-1967) was an 
agricultural expert and U.S. cabinet member. Henry Morgen- 
thau Jr., who was born in New York City, studied agriculture 
at Cornell University. He purchased a large farm in Dutchess 
County, New York, modernized it, and operated it successfully. 
During World War 1 he worked to increase food production 
and also served as an officer in the navy. In 1922 Morgenthau 
purchased the American Agriculturist and used this journal to 
propagate his views on the state of American agriculture. Gov- 
ernor Franklin D. Roosevelt, a friend and Dutchess County 
neighbor, in 1928 appointed Morgenthau chairman of the Ag- 
ricultural Advisory Commission and in 1930 appointed him 
state conservation commissioner. In response to the Depres- 
sion, Morgenthau developed state work projects which were 
later used as models for national programs during Roosevelt's 
presidency. 

Joining Roosevelt in Washington, Morgenthau served as 
head of the Federal Farm Board and the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, and in early 1934 was named secretary of the treasury. 
A skillful and dynamic administrator, he thoroughly reorga- 
nized the Treasury Department. U.S. national and interna- 
tional monetary policies instituted in the 1930s for the stabili- 
zation of the economy owed much to his initiative. In addition, 
he supported tax reforms emphasizing greater obligations of 
the wealthy. His humanitarian interests were consistently evi- 
dent in his concern for relief activities. Morgenthau was one 
of the early champions of preparation for U.S. involvement 
in World War 11 and of support for the Allied nations early in 
the war; he promoted foreign purchases, industrial mobiliza- 
tion, and the huge wartime bond drives. In 1943 Morgenthau 
successfully intervened with Secretary of State Cordell Hull to 
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obtain State Department approval of a plan of the World Jew- 
ish Congress to transfer private U.S. funds to Europe to rescue 
French and Romanian Jews. It was at Morgenthau’s sugges- 
tion that Roosevelt established the *War Refugee Board as a 
presidential executive agency in January 1944. 

As the end of the war approached, Morgenthau pro- 
posed a peace plan involving the partition of Germany and 
its conversion into an essentially agrarian area. The Morgen- 
thau Plan, presented in his Germany Is Our Problem (1945), 
stirred much debate and Morgenthau resigned after Roos- 
evelt’s death. 

While still at the Treasury, Morgenthau worked with 
such Jewish organizations as Mt. Sinai Hospital, B’nai B'rith, 
and the Jewish Welfare Board. In 1947-50 he served as general 
chairman and in 1950-53 as honorary chairman of the United 
Jewish Appeal; the unprecedented sums raised by the appeal 
during these crucial years significantly aided the new State 
of Israel. Morgenthau also served as chairman of the board 
of governors of the Hebrew University (1950-51) and of the 
American Financial and Development Corporation for Israel, 
and the Israel Bond drive (1951-54). 

Henry Morgenthau Jr’s son ROBERT MORRIS MORGEN- 
THAU (1919-_) was born in New York. He served in the Navy 
during World War 11 and engaged in private legal practice in 
New York (1948-61). In 1961 he was appointed U.S. attorney 
for the southern district of New York and served with distinc- 
tion until 1970, winning a reputation for integrity and efficient 
prosecution. He was an unsuccessful candidate for governor 
of New York in 1962. In 1974 he was elected district attorney 
of New York County (i.e., Manhattan), serving for 30 years 
and being reelected unopposed in 2005. Among his Jewish 
communal affiliations were the Anti-Defamation League, the 
New York Federation of Jewish Philanthropies, and Brandeis 
University. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Adler, in: Herzl Year Book, 5 (1963), 249-81; 
J.M. Blum, From the Diaries of Henry Morgenthau Jr., 3 vols. (1959-67); 
idem, Roosevelt and Morgenthau (1970); A.D. Morse, While Six Million 
Died (1967), index; R.N. Lebow, in: JsOs, 32 (1970), 267-85. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: I. Friedman, Germany, Turkey and Zionism, 1897-1918 
(1977, 19887); idem, The Question of Palestine, 1914-1918. British-Jew- 
ish-Arab Relations (1973, 19922). 


[Morton Rosenstock / Isaiah Friedman (2"¢ ed.)] 


MORGENTHAU, HANS JOACHIM (1904-1980), political 
scientist. Born in Coburg, Germany, Morgenthau qualified as 
a lawyer and practiced in Munich from 1927 to 1930, when he 
became an assistant at the University of Frankfurt. He was act- 
ing president of the Frankfurt Labor Court from 1931 to 1933 
and was professor of international law at the Madrid Insti- 
tute of International and Economic Studies from 1935 to 1937, 
when he emigrated to the United States. From 1943 he taught 
international politics at the University of Chicago; in 1968 he 
was also appointed professor of political science at the City 
College of New York. He also served as consultant to the U.S. 
departments of State and Defense. 
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Morgenthau was the predominant figure in the post- 
World War 11 effort to refocus the study of international rela- 
tions on the observed regularities of human conduct, rather 
than on the idealistic pursuit of abstract norms. This politi- 
cal realism gained wide influence with the publication of his 
Scientific Man vs. Power Politics (1947), and especially Poli- 
tics among Nations (1949), which became the leading text in 
the field. Morgenthau was also active as a commentator on 
US. current affairs. His writings were published as Politics 
in the Twentieth Century (3 vols., 1962) and in 1970 as Truth 
and Power. 

Morgenthau was a founder of the National Committee 
on American Foreign Policy and served as its first chairman 
in 1974. In his honor, in 1981 the committee established the 
Hans J. Morgenthau Award, which is presented to an indi- 
vidual whose efforts have contributed to the advancement of 
the national interests of the United States and to the achieve- 
ment of U.S. foreign policy objectives within the framework 
of political realism. 

As a founding proponent of political realism, Morgenthau 
was regarded as the central figure in international relations 
scholarship of the 20" century. Some of his other publications 
include In Defense of the National Interest (1951), Dilemmas of 
Politics (1958), The Impasse of American Foreign Policy (1962), 
‘The Restoration of American Politics (1962), Crossroad Papers 
(1965), A New Foreign Policy for the United States (1969), and 
Science: Servant or Master? (1972). Many of his writings were 
translated into foreign languages, and he served as editor of 
numerous philosophical, legal, and scientific journals. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Mollov, Power and Transcendence: 
Hans J. Morgenthau and the Jewish Experience (2002); C. Frei, Hans 
J. Morgenthau: An Intellectual Biography (2001); S. Bucklin, Realism 
and American Foreign Policy (2001); M. Griffiths, Realism, Idealism, 
and International Politics (1995); G. Russell, Hans J. Morgenthau and 
the Ethics of American Statecraft (1990). 


[Alan Dowty / Ruth Beloff (2"¢ ed.)] 


MORGENTHAU COMMISSION (July-September 1919), 
U.S. commission, headed by Henry *Morgenthau Sr., to in- 
vestigate the situation of the Polish Jews after the pogroms 
which took place in Poland at the end of World War 1. The 
news of the pogroms set off stormy demonstrations in the 
important Jewish centers of the West. The representatives 
of the Polish National Committee in Paris were troubled by 
the extent of this reaction, and sought to improve their im- 
age with the public and among leading statesmen in order to 
strengthen their position at the forthcoming peace treaty ne- 
gotiations. It was against this background that the Polish pre- 
mier, Ignace Paderewski, suggested to President Wilson that 
an American commission be sent to Poland in order to carry 
out an objective investigation of the facts on the spot, and to 
prove that the rumors which had been circulated were mali- 
ciously exaggerated. 

The mission, besides its chairman, included lieutenant 
general E. Jadwin, the lawyer H.G. Johnson, and the jurist Ar- 
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thur L. *Goodhart as adviser. The commission considered that 
its task was not only to note facts but to uncover their causes 
and offer proposals for improving the situation. The activities 
of the commission in Poland lasted two months. The public 
and parliamentary debates on the ratification of the Treaty 
of Versailles and the Minority Treaty (see *Minority Rights) 
connected with it aroused exaggerated sensitivity among 
the Poles, some of whom were inclined to regard the com- 
mission as an expression of mistrust on the part of the Anglo- 
French Entente. The Morgenthau Commission met with the 
representatives of the various groups in Polish Jewry, paying 
special attention to the views of the parliament representa- 
tives and leaders of the political parties. Morgenthau did not 
conceal his sympathy for the assimilationists and was im- 
pressed by the zaddik of Gur (*Gora Kalwaria) as the spokes- 
man of the hasidic masses. The commission visited the large 
urban centers and spent some time in disputed areas such 
as *Lvov and *Vilna, as well as in such towns as *Pinsk and 
*Kielce which had been the scene of pogroms. Morgenthau 
spoke to a considerable number of Polish leaders of various 
political parties. Morgenthau treated the unconventional fig- 
ure of Marshal *Pilsudski with respect, the latter making no 
effort to hide his dissatisfaction with the whole idea of the 
commission, as a slur on the honor of Poland. Because of 
his delicate position as a Jew, Morgenthau made a point of 
appearing objective and was inclined to justify the Poles as 
much as possible. 

The report of the commission was published in the New 
York Times on Oct. 3, 1919. It tended to minimize the out- 
break of violence to a number of incidents occurring against 
a background of tension and hostile acts, perpetrated by the 
occupation armies and retreating forces. As for the future, the 
equality of all citizens, without any distinctions in their rights 
or obligations, was to be ensured. Endeavors were to be made 
to introduce changes in the lives of the Jews by diversifying 
the branches of economy in which they were engaged and by 
increased vocational training. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Morgenthau, All in a Lifetime (1922); A.L. 
Goodhart, Poland and the Minority Races (1920); AJYB, 22 (1920/21), 
255; H.M. Rabinowicz, The Legacy of Polish Jewry (1965), 38-41. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Netzer, Maavak Yehudei Polin al Zekhuyotei- 
hem ha-Ezrahiyot ve-ha-Leummiyot (1980), index; Bulletin du Co- 
mité des Delegation Juive auprés de la Conférence de la Paix, No.12 ( 


March 16, 1920), 2. 
[Moshe Landau] 


MORGULIS, MANASSEH (Mikhail; 1837-1912), Russian 
writer and lawyer. Born in Berdichev, Ukraine, Morgulis was 
among the first to be educated in the government schools for 
Jews. In 1861 he completed his studies at the government rab- 
binical seminary in Zhitomir, and in 1864 he entered the Uni- 
versity of Kiev, where he helped to create a Jewish students’ 
circle working for the education of the masses and the prop- 
agation of information on Judaism in the Russian language. 
At the same time he contributed to the Hebrew and Russian 
Jewish press, as well as to the general press. In 1869 he gradu- 
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ated in law and settled in Odessa. He joined the group which 
published the Den, and in his “Impressions from Abroad,’ he 
presented a comparison between the situation of the Jews in 
Western Europe and in Russia. Attacking antisemitism in nu- 
merous essays, he sought to reform Jewish life from within. 
One of his longest essays dealt with the history of the educa- 
tion of the Jews (in Yevreyskaya Biblioteka, vols. 1-3). 

Morgulis considered that Russian Jewry should accept 
Russian culture while remaining loyal to the religious-national 
values of Judaism. He therefore supported Yiddish literature, 
contributed to the Jewish press, and cooperated with the mod- 
erate *Hibbat Zion inasmuch as they minimized their projects 
for “the settlement of Palestine” Although initially he was a 
member of the committee of the Society for the Support of 
Agricultural Workers and Craftsmen of Syria and Erez Israel, 
his violent opposition to political Zionism led him to aban- 
don such activities; he also combated attempts to strengthen 
the Hebrew elements in the modern Jewish schools. A com- 
mittee member of the Odessa branch of the *Society for the 
Promotion of Culture Among the Jews of Russia, he was also 
actively involved in the community’s educational institutions, 
especially the vocational school, Trud, and the talmud torah, 
which were models for all the Russian communities. Morgu- 
lis’ principal essays and studies were published in his Voprosy 
yevreyskoy zhizni (“Problems of Jewish Life,” 1889), and his 
memoirs (in Voskhod, 1895-97 and in Yevreyskiy Mir, 1911) are 
of historical value. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L.M. Bramson, Obshchestvenno-kulturnaya 


deyatelnost M.G. Morgulisa (1912). 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


MORHANGE, town in the department of Moselle, N.E. 
France. Jews are first mentioned there in 1686. As a result of 
complaints by the townsmen about the increase in the num- 
ber of Jewish families, Duke Leopold ordered the Jews not to 
attract new coreligionists to Morhange. In 1734 the townsmen 
demanded that Jewish residence be confined to a single street, 
and that the number of authorized Jewish families again be 
reduced. The Jews were compelled to conform to this order, 
despite their attempts to circumvent it with the connivance 
of some of the Christian inhabitants. Only five Jewish fami- 
lies remained in Morhange by 1739, the rest having moved 
away, mainly to Metz. Their numbers increased slightly after 
the French Revolution. The synagogue was destroyed by the 
Germans during World War 11. Morhange has supplied the 
patronymic of several families of Lorraine. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mémoires de la Société Archéologique de Lor- 
raine, 45 (1895), 284ff.; Revue de Lorraine, 6 (1930), 156ff.; 8 (1932), 
82ff.; REJ, 49 (1904), 124; Z. Szajkowski, Franco-Judaica (1962), no. 
727; idem, Analytical Franco-Jewish Gazetteer (1966), 230. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 
MORHANGE, PIERRE (1901-1972), French poet. Born in 


Paris, Morhange gained his literary apprenticeship in the intel- 
lectual battles of the 1920s. He maintained that a special sensi- 
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MORIN, EDGAR 


tivity identified the Jewish writer and that French culture had 
been enriched by the Jewish contribution. In Blessé (1951) he 
described Jewish suffering with violence and anguish. A pro- 
phetic tone dominates collections such as La vie est unique 
(1933), Autocritique (1951), and La robe (1954). 


MORIAH (Heb. 77°47), an unidentified locality mentioned 
in the Bible. Abraham was ordered to offer Isaac as a burnt of- 
fering in the “land of Moriah,’ which was three days’ distance 
from Beersheba and visible “[from] afar” (Gen. 22:2-4). Early 
tradition identifies “mount” Moriah with the place where Sol- 
omon built the Temple. Josephus also locates the sacrifice on 
the mountain where David [sic] later built the Temple (Ant., 
1:226). Talmudic scholars explain the name Moriah as derived 
from the “the mountain of myrrh” (in Song 4:6; Mekh., Be- 
Shallah 3; Gen. R. 50:7). The Septuagint, in translating “Amo- 
ria’ (Amorite) for Moriah, offers another explanation. The 
assumption that Abraham intended to sacrifice Isaac on the 
threshing floor of Jebus (Jerusalem), in full view of the Ca- 
naanite city, is farfetched; nor is the Temple Mount visible 
from afar, as it is hidden by the higher mountains around it. It 
seems more probable that the biblical story left the location of 
Moriah deliberately vague; the importance of the sacrifice of 
Isaac in the series of covenants between God and Israel made 
it natural that at an early time this supreme act of faith was 
located on the site destined to become the most holy sanctu- 
ary of Israel, the Temple of Solomon, just as the Samaritans 
transferred the act to their holy mountain, Mt. Gerizim. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abel, Geog, 1 (1933), 374-5; EM, 4 (1962), 


741-2. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


MORIAH, Hebrew publishing house. In 1901 H.N. *Bialik, to- 
gether with Y.H. *Rawnitzki, S. Ben-Zion, and others, founded 
the Moriah publishing house in Odessa, their primary inten- 
tion being the printing of educational material for modern 
Hebrew schools. Up to 1914 they issued a large amount of 
such literature, including Bialik-Rawnitzki’s famous anthol- 
ogy Sefer ha-Aggadah. Moriah’s activities were expanded (un- 
der E.L. Lewinsky) to include the best in modern Hebrew lit- 
erature, such as works by Mendele Mokher Seforim, Shalom 
Aleichem, I.L. Peretz, S. Asch, and D. Frischmann; poetry by 
Bialik, Tchernichowsky, and Z. Shneur; and scholarly works 
by MLL. Lilienblum, D. Neumark, and S. Krauss. Moriah be- 
came the leading house for modern Hebrew publishing, but 
World War 1 and the Russian Revolution caused the end of 
this remarkably successful enterprise. It was succeeded by the 
*Dvir publishing house, set up in Berlin after the war by some 
of the founders of Moriah. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: HN. Bialik, Devir u-Moriyyah (1926). 


MORIN, EDGAR (1921-_), sociologist and one of France's 
leading contemporary thinkers. He was born in Paris to a fam- 
ily of Salonikan origin. His parents were Vidal and Luna Na- 
hum. He adopted the name “Morin” during the period of his 
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clandestine activities in the French Resistance during World 
War 11. Formerly an active member of the Communist Party, 
he published his Autocritique in 1959. An emeritus researcher 
at the French National Center for Scientific Research (CNRS), 
Morin introduced the notion of inter-disciplinarity in his 
work, from his first book, Lan zéro de [Allemagne (1946) until 
his last, La violence du monde, published with Jean Baudrillard 
(2003)). His interests covered an extensive range of themes, 
from cinema to modern biology, regardless of the current dis- 
ciplinary boundaries. He became internationally famous - es- 
pecially in Latin America - by attaching his name to the age 
of complexity. He was president of the European Agency for 
Culture (UNESCO), president of the Association for Complex 
Thought (apc), and a member of the council of the Inter- 
national Center for Transdisciplinary Research and Studies 
(cETSAP). His major work, on which he worked for over 20 
years (1977-91), is the monumental six-volume series in which 
he aimed at reforming our way of thinking: La méthode - (1) la 
nature de la nature, 1981; (2) La vie de la vie, 1985; (3) La con- 
naissance de la connaissance, 1986; (4) Les idées, leur habitat, 
leur vie, leurs moeurs, leur organisation, 1991; (5) Lhumanité 
de ’humanité: UIdentité humaine, 2001; (6) Ethique, 2004. 
He also published his intellectual biography, Mes démons 
(1998). Several of his books were translated into English: The 
Stars (1960), The Red and the White: Report from a French 
Village (1970), Method: Towards a Study of Mankind - The 
Nature of Nature (1992), Homeland Earth (1998), Seven Com- 
plex Lessons in Education for the Future (1999), Concept of 
Europe (2006). 

Acknowledging his Jewishness, he published his family’s 
biography, Vidal et les siens (1989), and contributed a preface 
to Henry Méchoulan’s Les Juifs d’Espagne: histoire dune dias- 
pora: 1492-1992 (1992). Most of the following have been trans- 
lated into Chinese, English, German, Greek, Italian, Japanese, 
Korean, Polish, Portuguese, Russian, Spanish, Swedish, and 
Turkish: Rumour in Orleans (1971); Human Race, Preceded 
by an Homage to Robert Antelme (1992); Homeland Earth: A 
Manifesto for the New Millennium (Advances in Systems The- 
ory, Complexity and the Human Sciences) (1998). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Kofman, E. Morin, From Big Brother 
to Fraternity (1996); R. Barbier, c. 2, “Morin et la connaissance, in: 
LApproche Transversale. Lécoute sensible en sciences humaines (1997); 
J.B. Fages, Comprendre Edgar Morin (Pensée) (1988), F. Bianchi, Le 
Fil des idées: Une éco-biographie intellectuelle d’Edgar Morin (2001); 
R. Fortin, Comprendre la complexité. introduction a “La Méthode” 


d’Edgar Morin (2002). 
[Sylvie-Anne Goldberg (2"¢ ed.)] 


MORNING BENEDICTIONS (Heb. 10¥7 n1273), desig- 
nation of a series of benedictions (the number and sequence 
varying in the different rituals), which constitute the first part 
of the morning prayer (*Shaharit). After a number of pre- 
liminary hymns, the following blessings are recited: (1) for 
ablution; (2) for the wondrous harmony of the bodily func- 
tions; (3) the three Torah blessings (*Birkat ha-Torah), which 
in some versions appear in a different place; and (4) Elohai 
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Neshamah (based upon Ber. 6o0b) closing with the formula: 
“Blessed art Thou, O Lord, Who restores the souls unto the 
dead.” This is followed by a series of 15 benedictions (but 
this number varies in different versions) praising God who: 
(1) “endows the cock with the ability to distinguish between 
day and night”; (2) “has not made me a heathen” (the Con- 
servative Sim Shalom siddur has “who has made mea Jew “); 
(3) “has not made me a slave” (Sim Shalom: “who has made 
me free”); (4) “has not made me a woman”; women say: “who 
has made me according to Thy will” (these last three blessings 
are near the end in the Sephardi rite and some hasidic rites; 
Sin Shalom: “who has made me in His image); (5) “enlightens 
the blind”; (6) “clothes the naked”; (7) “looses the bound”; 
(8) “raises them that are bowed down’; (9) “stretches out the 
earth upon the waters”; (10) “has provided me with all my 
necessities”; (11) “has ordained the steps of man”; (12) “girds 
Israel with might”; (13) “crowns Israel with glory”; (14) “gives 
strength to the weary” (this does not appear in all versions); 
and (15) “causes sleep to pass from my eyes.” These bless- 
ings, most of which are mentioned in the Talmud (Ber. 6ob), 
were recited originally at home during the various stages of 
a person's awakening: opening his eyes, standing up, getting 
dressed, etc. Maimonides opposed their recital at public wor- 
ship (Yad, Tefillah, 7:9), but in the course of time they were 
incorporated into the morning service in the synagogue, prob- 
ably because people did not remember by heart their word- 
ing or their order. 

Several personal prayers of tannaitic and amoraic origin 
(quoted in Ber. 16b, 60b) are then recited. These are followed 
by the scriptural account of the *Akedah, by the confession 
of R. Johanan (Yoma 87b), by the *Shema, the order of sac- 
rifices (parashat ha-korbanot), and in most rites, especially 
the Sephardi, Pittum ha-Ketoret, and by talmudic sections: 
Zevahim (Mishnah, chapter 5) and the baraita of R. Ishmael 
(Introd. to Sifra, Leviticus). The morning service proper then 
begins. 

The Conservatives have introduced alternate passages 
after the Shema, omitting the korbanot and Pittum ha-Ke- 
toret passages. These are: Avot de-Rabbi Natan 11a; Sukkah 
49b; Sifrei Deut Ekev; and Sotah 14a. After the textual study 
paragraphs they have kaddish de-rabbanan, followed by Shir 
shel Yom, Psalm 27 for the month of Elul, Psalm 49 for a 
shiva house, then Anim Zemirot, Psalm 30, and the mourn- 
er’s kaddish. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Munk, The World of Prayer, 1 (1954), 18-56; 
Elbogen, Gottesdienst, s.v. Birkhot ha-Shahar; Eisenstein, Dinim., s.v. 
Birkhot ha-Shahar; J. Heinemann, Ha-Tefillah bi-Tekufat ha-Tanna’im 
ve-ha-Amora’im (19662), index s.v. Birkhot ha-Shahar; Freehof, in: 
HUCA, 23 pt. 2 (1950-51), 339-54; Abrahams, Companion, x-xix. 


MORNING FREIHEIT (Morgn-Frayhayt - “Morning Free- 
dom”), U.S. leftist Yiddish newspaper. In 1921, the U.S. group, 
the Jewish Socialist Federation (JjsF), split from the Social- 
ist Party. During the ferment of the Jewish labor movement 
at that time, the “independent” jsF was expelled from the 
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building of the Jewish Daily Forward, located in the heart 
of Manhattan’s Lower East Side; many of the federation’s 
intellectual leaders worked as staff of the widely read Yid- 
dish daily. The jsF, renamed the Jewish Federation, together 
with the just-formed Workers Party, founded the Frayhayt in 
April 1922 as a leftist daily afternoon newspaper. The Frayhayt, 
named for Germany's Independent Socialist Party's newspa- 
per, initially tried to steer a “third course” between mainstream 
social democracy and proletarian communism. The Frayhayt 
managed for several years under the editorship of Moshe 
*Olgin to maintain high journalistic and linguistic standards 
and had a staff that included such first-rate writers as H. 
*Leivick, Moyshe-Leyb *Halpern, David *Ignatoff, Moses 
*Katz, and Moyshe *Nadir. In June 1927, the paper began 
appearing in the morning, from then on known as the 
Morgn-Frayhayt. As was the case with many Yiddish and 
radical newspapers of the day, the Frayhayt made available 
to a range of authors’ works under the Farlag-Frayhayt im- 
print. 

By the late 1920s, with the consolidation of different 
groups into what became known as the Communist Party, 
the Morgn-Frayhayt had become an unswerving Party organ, 
as was demonstrated by the reversal of its initial support of 
the yishuv (the Jewish community in Mandatory Palestine) to 
total support for the Arabs during the 1929 anti-Jewish riots. 
The paper's position alienated many of its readers and caused 
its circulation to slip sharply from its peak of 14,000. The 
Morgn-Frayhayt remained loyal to the Communist Party line 
through the Hitler-Stalin pact and the Cold War, undergoing 
a process of self-examination and eventual political and or- 
ganizational independence beginning in late February 1956, 
with Nikita Khrushchev’s de-Stalinization of the U.S.S.R. In 
1967, the Morgn-Frayhayt supported Israel’s right to defend 
itself during the Six-Day War, in direct opposition to the po- 
sition of the Communist Party of the U.S. Two years later, the 
CPUSA attacked the Morgn-Frayhayt and its English-language 
sister publication, Jewish Currents, for their increasingly in- 
dependent position regarding Soviet intervention in Poland 
and Czechoslovakia, although the Morgn-Frayhayt had not 
yet openly broken with the Communist Party. The Morgn- 
Frayhayt’s politics independently evolved to something akin 
to the “Eurocommunism” of the 1970s and 1980s. By 1970, 
the paper was appearing five times a week, with an estimated 
8,000 circulation. Seven years later, it became a weekly, with 
an English-language supplement. The Morgn-Frayhayt folded 
in September 1988. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Epstein, Jew and Communism (1959); J.L. 
Teller, Strangers and Natives (1968); G. Estraikh, “Metamorphoses of 
Morgn-frayhayt,’ in: G. Estraikh and M. Krutikov (eds.), Yiddish and 
the Left; Papers of the Third Mendel Friedman International Conference 
on Yiddish (2001); D. Hacker, Jewish Currents - A History (n.d.); T. 
Michels, “Socialism with a Jewish Face: The Origins of the Yiddish- 
Speaking Communist Movement in the United States, 1907-1923,” 
in: Yiddish and the Left; Papers of the Third Mendel Friedman Inter- 


national Conference on Yiddish, op. cit. 
[Arieh Lebowitz (2™4 ed.)] 
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MOROCCO, westernmost country in North Africa. The first 
arrival of Jews in Morocco goes back to antiquity. There are 
numerous legends which claim that they settled in the coun- 
try before the destruction of the First Temple. From the fifth 
to the third centuries B.c.z., the Carthaginian gold market 
was situated in Morocco. On this historical basis, an ancient 
legend relates that some five centuries before the Carthagin- 
ian expansion, in the days of Solomon and the Phoenicians, 
the Hebrews came to Sala (Chella) in the vicinity of Salé (Ra- 
bat) in order to purchase gold in large quantities. In another 
legend, it is related that Joab was sent to Morocco to fight the 
Philistines, who had been driven out of Canaan; an inscrip- 
tion describing this expedition is said to have existed near the 
present-day town of Zagora. Wadi Oued Draa and the region 
of Oufran (Ifran of the Anti-Atlas) are said to have been the 
sites of important Jewish settlements before the destruction 
of the Second Temple. The earliest epigraphic evidence on the 
presence of Jews in Morocco, however, comes from the second 
century C.£. It consists essentially of inscriptions on tomb- 
stones found in the ruins of the Roman town of Volubilis, be- 
tween *Fez and *Meknés, and another inscription discovered 
in Salé. The latter is in Greek, while one of the inscriptions of 
Volubilis is in Hebrew. 

Morocco, like the remainder of the Maghreb, was one 
of the favorite territories for Jewish missionary activities. The 
Jews, together with those whom they succeeded in convert- 
ing, appear to have originally been numerous and particularly 
powerful. The great Arabic historian of the 14"* century, Ibn 
Khaldtn, names a number of large Moroccan *Berber tribes 
who were converted to Judaism prior to the Arab conquest. 
These were the Fandalawqa, Madytna, Bahlula, Ghiyata, and 
Bazaz tribes. The capital of the last was also named Bazaz 
or Qul‘at-Mlahdi. It was completely inhabited by Jews and 
did not disappear until the 12 century. It was situated near 
the present-day town of Sefrou. Other tribes, such as the 
Barghwata, were also heavily Judaized. Between 581 and 693 
many Jews were compelled to leave *Spain as a result of the 
persecutions of the Visigoth kings who, while forcing them 
to accept baptism, also adopted draconian measures against 
them. According to later traditions, thousands of Spanish 
Jews had settled in Africa by 693. It is told that these Jews, to- 
gether with their Moroccan coreligionists, plotted to conquer 
or deliver Spain into the hands of the more tolerant Muslims 
(694). Some historians maintain that there were Jews among 
the Berber-Muslim invaders of Spain in 711. 

The Arab conquest of Morocco and its conversion to Is- 
lam did not bring about the elimination of the Jews or the Ju- 
daized Berbers. However, when Idris 1 seized power in 788, it 
was his intention to compel all the inhabitants of the country 
to embrace *Islam. After the death of Idris 1, there remained 
some Jewish or Judaized tribes in the area of *Fez. When Id- 
ris 11 (791-828) decided to establish his capital in Fez, he au- 
thorized Jews of all origins to settle there. Their dispersion in 
all the regions was one of the principal reasons for their eco- 
nomic strength at the time. The story goes that the inhabit- 
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ants of Fez revolted against the ruler Yahya (860), who had 
violated the chastity of a Jewish girl. The pogrom in Fez in 
1033 is to be seen as an isolated event due to the Jewish sup- 
port for the Maghrawas, the rivals of the Ifrenids. At a later 
date, the *Almoravides prohibited the Jews to live in their 
capital *Marrakesh. The most brilliant period of the Jews of 
Morocco from the spiritual and intellectual point of view be- 
longs to the reigns of the *Idrisids and their successors. The 
numerous departures for Spain drained neither the strength 
of Moroccan Jewry nor its intellectual activity. Even after the 
departure of R. Isaac *Alfasi from Fez for Cordoba (1088), Ju- 
daism in Morocco retained its vigor. Under the Almoravides 
there was even a trend in the opposite direction. Two of the 
physicians of the Almoravide sovereigns, Meir ibn *Kamniel 
and Solomon Abtiab Mu‘allim in Marrakesh, were of Spanish 
origin, one from Seville and the other from Saragossa. Both 
were distinguished Torah scholars. There were also scholars 
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in *Ceuta, the native town of Joseph ibn Aknin, the disciple of 
Maimonides. There was also an important center of learning 
in *Sijilmassa (ancient capital of Tafilalet oasis). Scholars were 
to be found in the Atlas region, in Aghmat; of these, there is 
information on the talmudist Zechariah b. Judah Aghmati. In 
Fez studies were carried on continuously; it was for this rea- 
son that *Maimonides and his family settled there after leav- 
ing Spain during the persecution of the Almohads. 

The doctrine of the mahdi Ibn Tamart, which inaugu- 
rated the *Almohad movement, did not tolerate the existence 
of non-Muslims. At the beginning, the latter were among the 
victims of the Almohad soldiers, who were highlanders in 
search of plunder. Indeed, many of the Jews were wealthy. By 
the time that ‘Abd al-Mu’min (1128-63) had finally imposed 
Almohad domination in 1154, many Jews had already con- 
verted under the threat of the sword. After that, there was a 
short period of improvement in the situation of the Jews in 
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ARAM-DAMASCUS (Heb. P7727 078; Rsv, Syria of Damas- 
cus), the principal Aramean state during the ninth and eighth 
centuries B.C.E., centered in Damascus, its capital. As such, 
it is also referred to as “*Damascus” or simply “‘Aram” in the 
Bible, in Assyrian sources, and in the Aramaic Zakkur inscrip- 
tion (c. 900 B.c.E.). This state extended from the kingdoms 
of Hamath in the north, to Israel in the south, and between 
the Syrian desert in the east, and the Phoenician territories 
on the west. In the earliest known reference Aram-Damascus 
was a dependency of Hadadezer, king of Aram-Zobah (see 
*Aram), who enlisted its aid against David. However, David 
defeated the coalition and annexed both states, or at least 
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Aram-Damascus (11 Sam. 8:5-6). In the latter part of Solo- 
mon’s rule, Rezon son of Eliada threw off the Israelite yoke 
and established the independent kingdom of Aram-Damas- 
cus (1 Kings 11:23-25). Aram-Damascus acquired extensive 
territories and - under the dynasty of Hezion, Tabrimmon, 
and Ben-Hadad - rose to prominence after the split of the 
united Kingdom of Israel (1 Kings 15:18; cf. the Aramaic Bar- 
Hadad votive inscription found near Aleppo). Aram, fully 
exploiting the situation in Palestine and meddling in the dis- 
putes between Judah and Israel, continuously threatened the 
very existence of the northern kingdom. Thus, early in the 
ninth century B.c.E., *Ben-Hadad 1 proceeded to wrest east- 
ern Galilee from Baasha, king of Israel, attacking him from 
the rear after having been bribed by *Asa, king of Judah, to 
come to his aid (1 Kings 15:18-20). Aramean pressure on Israel 
was further increased during the *Omri dynasty, and territo- 
ries in northern Transjordan fell to the Arameans. Ben-Ha- 
dad 11 (son of Ben-Hadad 1), with 32 of his vassals, was de- 
feated by *Ahab, king of Israel, while attempting an attack 
on Samaria. He was again defeated at Aphek in the southern 
Golan and was thus compelled to return the Transjordanian 
towns conquered by his father and to guarantee Israel pref- 
erential mercantile rights in Damascus, such as had been en- 
joyed by the Arameans in Samaria under Omri (1 Kings 20; 
esp. v. 34; cf. Damascus). This turn of fortune, underscored by 
the new threat of Assyria during the reigns of Assyrian kings 
Ashurnasirpa 11 and, especially, Shalmaneser 111, forced Ben- 
Hadad to reconstitute his army and his kingdom, reducing his 
vassal states to the status of provinces (cf. 1 Kings 20:24-25). 
To meet the new menace, Ben-Hadad 11 (the Adad-Idri of 
Assyrian sources) joined in forming a league of 12 kings led 
by himself, the king of Hamath and Ahab, king of Israel. In 
their first clash in 853 B.c.£. the allies met Shalmaneser 111 at 
*Karkar in the land of Hamath - Ben-Hadad with 20,000 in- 
fantry, 1,200 horses, and 1,200 chariots. This same coalition, 
apparently, met Shalmaneser in battle again in 849, 848, and 
845 B.c.E. Only after *Hazael had deposed the Ben-Hadad 
dynasty and after the alliance had fallen apart, did Shalma- 
neser 111 defeat Aram-Damascus, in 841 and 838 B.c.£. In the 
first instance he continued on through Hauran and Galilee, 
reaching “Mount Ba‘ali-rasi” (i.e., “Baal of the summit” (rosh), 
possibly Mount Carmel). Hazael’s rise to the throne reversed 
Aramean policy toward Israel, and they fought in 842 B.c.E. 
at Ramoth-Gilead (11 Kings 8:28-29). The alleged encoun- 
ter at this same spot between Ben-Hadad 11 and Ahab, as re- 
lated in 1 Kings 22, seems to reflect this same, or an even later 
event. After the relaxation of Assyrian pressure, Hazael was 
able to consolidate his realm. First seizing the entire eastern 
bank of the Jordan down to the Arnon brook, he later raided 
western Israel, reducing its army and territory, and reaching 
the borders of Judah, which he forced to pay a heavy tribute 
(11 Kings 10:32-333 12:18-19; 13:7, 22). However, after Aramean 
power reached this peak, the renewal of Assyrian pressure 
led to its decline under Ben-Hadad 111 (the “Bar-Hadad” of 
the Zakkur inscription and possibly the Mari’ [the Aramaic 
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Fez. Those who had been spared from the massacres and the 
conversions were then able to resume a relatively normal life. 
This situation changed with the advent of Abu Ya‘qab Yusuf 
(1165-84). The recrudescence of fanaticism once more resulted 
in the forced conversion of Jews. The dayyan of Fez, R. Judah 
ha-Kohen ibn Shushan, who refused to submit to this, was 
burnt alive, and at that time Maimonides left Morocco. The 
situation deteriorated even further under al-Mansur (1184-99) 
who imposed on the Jews, including those already converted, 
the wearing of a distinctive sign, the Shikla, because he did 
not believe in the sincerity of their conversion. The presence 
of Jews was authorized once more by al-M’amtin (1227-32), 
but their appearance drew the anger of the Muslims who mas- 
sacred all of them in Marrakesh (1232). The Jews did not re- 
turn in considerable numbers until the time of the dynasty of 
the *Merinids, who replaced the Almohads in 1269. During 
Almohad rule, many Moroccan Jews had left the country for 
the East, above all for Christian Spain. Large numbers of them 
settled in the territories of the kings of Aragon, in Catalonia 
and Majorca, where they were favorably received. 

The Merinids proved themselves particularly friendly to- 
ward the Jews. When the still-fanatic mobs attacked them in 
1275, the Merinid sultan intervened personally to save them. 
The sovereigns of this dynasty benevolently received the Jew- 
ish ambassadors of the Christian kings of Spain and admit- 
ted Jews among their closest courtiers. Of these Jews, Khalifa 
b. Waqqisa (Ruqqasa) became steward of the household of 
the sultan Abu Ya‘qib and his intimate counselor. A victim 
of palace intrigues, he was put to death in 1302. His nephew, 
who was also named Khalifa, held the same office and suffered 
the same fate (1310). However, there were no repercussions 
against the Moroccan Jews as a result of the execution of their 
powerful coreligionists. They were the principal factors in the 
prosperity of the country. The Sahara gold trade, which was 
of primary importance, and the exchange with the Christian 
countries were completely under their control. Their rela- 
tives and associates in the kingdom of Aragon financed, when 
necessary, the navies which defended the Moroccan ports. In 
addition to the *jizya (poll tax), they paid enormous sums to 
the treasury in customs duties for their imports and exports. 
In the outlying areas, particularly in the Atlas region where 
there were large concentrations of Jews of early origin, the Jews 
wielded great influence in both the political and spiritual do- 
mains. Jewish physicians enjoyed well-deserved renown. The 
study of Kabbalah, as well as philosophy, was then in vogue. 
The last Moroccan philosopher of the Middle Ages was Judah 
b. Nissim ibn *Malkah, who was still alive in 1365. 

From 1375 the Muslim world of the West clearly entered 
into its period of decline. The Jews of Morocco were all the 
more affected by this development because, unlike in *Alge- 
ria, there was no revival due to the arrival of important Jew- 
ish personalities fleeing from the Spanish persecutions of 
1391. The Jews who came to Morocco during this period were 
mainly of average erudition; moreover, just like their native 
brothers, they encountered the fanaticism which had been 
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introduced among the Muslim masses by the mystics who 
had then founded the Marabout movement. This movement 
eroded the authority of the last Merinid sovereigns, and a se- 
rious deterioration in the condition of the Jews ensued. In 
1438 the Jews of Fez were enclosed within a special quarter, 
the first Moroccan *mellah. 

The political and economic situation in Morocco during 
the 15" century was bad. The sultan ‘Abd al-Haqq turned to the 
Jews in order to straighten out his finances. He chose the Jew 
Aaron ben Battas as his prime minister, but a short while later 
the Merinid dynasty was ended (1465) with the assassination 
of its last representative and his Jewish minister. A large num- 
ber of Jews lost their lives in this revolution, and many oth- 
ers were forcibly converted. They were authorized, however, 
to return to Judaism when Muhammad al-Shaykh al-Wattasi 
came to power in 1471. According to local traditions, groups 
of Jews had in the meantime taken refuge in Spain. Among 
these were the family of the scholar and poet Saadiah *Ibn 
Danan, who settled in Granada, as well as Hayyim *Gagin, 
who became the leader of the native Jews upon his return to 
Morocco in 1492. The Jewish chroniclers are unanimous in 
their description of the welcome accorded by the sultan Mu- 
hammad al-Shaykh al-Wattasi to the Spanish and Portuguese 
refugees (megorashim) in 1492 and 1496. Bands of plunder- 
ers, however, attacked the numerous Jews on the roads to Fez, 
the town to which they had been attracted. Once they arrived 
there, they found a lack of accommodation and camped in 
the surrounding fields. About 20,000 of them died as a result 
of disasters, famine and diseases. Many of them returned to 
Spain. Under the influence of powerful religious personalities, 
a majority, both distinguished families and common people, 
permanently settled in the country. Among this new popula- 
tion there were such eminent men as Jacob Qénizal, Abraham 
*Saba, Abraham of Torrutiel, Joshua *Corcos, Nahman Sunbal, 
and others. There was, however, also a trend for emigration 
to *Italy, *Turkey, and *Palestine. Among those who left Mo- 
rocco at that time were Abraham *Zacuto, Jacob (1) *Berab, 
*David ibn Abi Zimra, and Judah Hayyat. 

The newcomers were generally ill received by their na- 
tive coreligionists (toshavim). In spite of the fact that the me- 
gorashim rapidly assumed the leadership in southern com- 
munities; such a possibility was for a long time withheld from 
them in the north. The toshavim feared their commercial ri- 
valry and their technical superiority. Controversies broke 
out between the two elements. The former went so far as to 
question the faith of the megorashim. The latter, however, 
succeeded in strengthening their position and in due course 
dominated all the communities where they were represented. 
Fez became their spiritual center. Their rabbis issued a large 
number of takkanot, which were known by the name of “tak- 
kanot of the exiles of Castile.” These dealt essentially with the 
laws of marriage, divorce and inheritance and were based on 
Spanish tradition. For 450 years they separated themselves in 
this manner from the toshavim. The descendants of the me- 
gorashim jealously adhered to their ways and customs. They 
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worshiped in their own synagogues and sometimes had their 
own lots in the cemeteries. In such northern communities as 
*Tetuan and *Tangier, the native Jews were completely assim- 
ilated among the descendants of the megorashim. Oblivious 
to their own origin, they disdainfully referred to their broth- 
ers of the interior as Forasteros (“aliens,’ i.e., to the Castilian 
community). Until recently, most of these communities spoke 
Hakétia, a mixture of Spanish, Hebrew and an Arabic dialect. 
The ancient Castilian language, which differs from the Ladino 
spoken in the Orient, was, until the 19‘ century, in current 
usage among a large number of families of Spanish origin in 
both the north and south of the country. 

At the beginning of the 16" century, Portugal occu- 
pied some of the Moroccan coast on the shores of the Atlan- 
tic. Communities of megorashim had settled in such ports as 
Azemmour and Safi. From the beginning, cordial relations 
were established between them and the Portuguese, who em- 
ployed their members as official interpreters and negotia- 
tors. The political role of these men was of prime importance 
to the kings of *Portugal. Indeed, the latter granted the Jews 
of their Moroccan bases rights which may be considered as 
extraordinary for that period; they loaded such families as 
*Benzamero, Adibe and Dardeiro with favors. On the other 
hand, these Jews, as loyal subjects, did not hesitate in sacrific- 
ing their property or even their lives when this was required 
by Portuguese interests. The coreligionists who lived under 
the sharifs of Marrakesh or the *Wattasids of Fez were the 
principal factors in arranging the peace, always unstable, be- 
tween the Portuguese and the Muslims. Jacob *Rosales and 
Jacob *Roti, talented ministers of the Wattasids, endeavored 
to create a lasting reconciliation between the Christians and 
the Muslims. Counselors of Muslim princes such as Mena- 
hem Sananes or Abraham Cordovi pursued similar objec- 
tives. These exiles from Spain and Portugal often traveled to 
the Portuguese kings as Moroccan ambassadors. During their 
stay in the Iberian Peninsula, they also induced the *Marranos 
to establish themselves in Morocco. During the 16" century, 
Morocco became a haven for Marranos who arrived from 
the Iberian Peninsula, the Madeira Islands, the Azores, the 
Canary Islands and even the Americas. In Tetuan, Fez, Mek- 
nés and Marrakesh, there were centers for reconversion to 
Judaism. Some Jews succeeded in transferring their fortunes 
there, while others, such as skillful craftsmen and especially 
the gunsmiths, found immediate employment. It was early 
Marranos who introduced a new process for the extracting 
of sugar from sugarcane. Due to their methods, Morocco be- 
came the leading producer of the world’s best sugar during 
the 16t-17* centuries. 

Until recent times, the Jews of Morocco engaged in a va- 
riety of professions. In some regions there were farmers and 
cattle breeders among them; in general, however, they were 
mostly craftsmen, small tradesmen, peddlers, and at times 
moneylenders. Some industries, such as that of beeswax, and 
the trading of rubber and ostrich feathers were exclusively 
concentrated in the hands of the Jews. For religious reasons, 
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the Muslims ceded to them the craftsmanship and trade of 
precious metals as well as the making of wine and its sale. Un- 
til 1912, the overwhelming majority of the maritime trade was 
controlled by a closed society of Jewish merchants. Wealthy 
and influential from father to son, some of them were court 
bankers or high officials. They held the title of “merchants of 
the sultan,” obtained for themselves or their protégés monopo- 
lies over a large number of products or foodstuffs, and held a 
monopoly over certain ports or took them in lease; the Euro- 
pean countries entrusted them with their interests and they 
represented them before the sultan, officially or semi-officially. 
But the majority of the Jewish population, however, suffered 
in helpless poverty. The droughts which preceded famine and 
the exorbitant and arbitrary taxes which were temporarily 
levied on the communities from the 16" to the middle of the 
186 century were the cause of their poverty. Nevertheless, the 
misfortunes which struck one community did not affect the 
others. It was thus, for example, a common occurrence that 
while Jews died of hunger in Fez or were persecuted in Mek- 
nés, prosperity reigned in the mellah of Marrakesh and Jews 
ruled the town of *Debdou. 

When there was a weakening of the central authority of 
the sultan, Morocco was divided up into subordinated terri- 
tory (Bled al-Makhzen) and unsubordinated territory (Bled 
al-Siba), the latter of which was always that of the Berbers un- 
der whom the Jews generally suffered less in their capacity of 
tolerated “protected subjects” (*dhimmi). Many of them were 
the serfs of the Muslim lord; however, until the 19"* century 
there were also many Jews in the High Atlas Mountains, the 
Sus (Sous), and the Rif, essentially Berber regions, who car- 
ried weapons, rode horses, and did not pay the jizya. Like the 
Berbers, the Jewish masses of Morocco were marked by their 
religiosity. But a sincere, profound, and intellectual piety also 
prevailed within Moroccan Judaism; its development was in- 
spired by the writings of Maimonides. Over the last centuries 
this Judaism produced genuine scholars and a large number 
of authors, such as members of the families of Ibn Danan, Ibn 
Hayyim, *Abensur, *Almosnino, Assaban, Ben-Attar, *Ber- 
dugo, de *Avila, de Loya (*Delouga), *Elbaz, *Uzziel, *Serfaty, 
*Serero, *Toledano, and others. On given dates, thousands of 
Jews left on regular pilgrimages (Ziydara) through the country 
to the tombs of saints whose origin was at times unknown and 
who were venerated by both Jews and Muslims. 

In many educated circles, there was an inclination to- 
ward mysticism: its members devoted themselves almost ex- 
clusively to the study of Kabbalah. The Zohar, much esteemed 
in Morocco, was often the principal work in their curriculum. 
In several communities, particularly in Salé, Safi, and Mar- 
rakesh, teachers and disciples were grouped in closed circles 
from which emerged such personalities as: Joseph Gikatilla, 
author of Ginnat Egoz; Abraham ha-Levi Berukhim, author 
of Tikkun Shabbat; Joseph ibn Teboul, author of Perush al 
Idra Rabba; Abraham b. Musa; Hayyim b. Moses *Attar, au- 
thor of Or ha-Hayyim; Raphael Moses Elbaz, author of Kisse 
Melakhim; Joseph Corcos, author of Yosef Hen; Solomon 
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Amar; and Abraham Azulai. Initiates of the Kabbalah have 
remained numerous in Morocco until the present day. Many 
others followed *Shabbetai Zevi. During the middle of the 
17 century, the movement of this pseudo-Messiah achieved 
considerable success in Morocco. In the West, an important 
role in checking it was played by the Moroccan rabbis Jacob 
*Sasportas, Daniel Toledano and Aaron ha-*Siboni. 

According to a tradition, a Jewish scholar of Wadi Draa 
forecast to the Sa‘dian sharifs that they would accede to the 
throne of Morocco. Encouraged by this prediction, they set out 
to conquer the country and took Marrakesh in 1525 and Fez 
in 1549. In fact, the Jewish counselors of the sharifs were not 
strangers to their progress. Their coreligionists - administra- 
tors, merchants and bankers — supplied their financial require- 
ments; other Jews, former Marranos who maintained close 
relations with Europe, supplied them with weapons in their 
capacity as armorers. When the Portuguese army was defeated 
by ‘Abd al-Malik at the Battle of al-Qasr al-Kabir (or Battle of 
the Three Kings, 1578), the Jews commemorated the event by a 
joyful Purim (Purim de los Cristianos). On the other hand, the 
tens of thousands of Christian prisoners taken in this battle 
were fortunate enough to be ransomed by the descendants of 
the megorashim, who treated them with indulgence. The lib- 
eration of these prisoners against ransom by their families and 
the conquest of *Sudan in 1591 brought a considerable quantity 
of gold to Morocco. Many Jewish families, especially those in 
the retinue of Ahmad al-Mansur, were among the beneficia- 
ries of this exceptional prosperity. Of an enterprising nature, 
the Jews of Morocco traveled as far as India in the conduct of 
their trade; they also had gained a hold in the financial world, 
particularly in Tuscany, in one direction, and in northwestern 
Europe, in the other. This activity was in concert with the pol- 
itics of the young Netherlands, which sought to strangle the 
economic power of Spain. In 1608 Samuel *Pallache arrived 
in the Netherlands and in 1610 he signed the first pact of alli- 
ance between Morocco and a Christian country. The Pallache 
family played an active role in the political and economic in- 
terests of Morocco in Europe over a long period. The sultan 
Zidah (1603-1628) and his successors (1628-1659) took many 
other Jews into their service. As in former times, every Mus- 
lim leader had his Jewish counselor. The latter were the natu- 
ral protectors of the Jewish masses. As a result, these masses 
generally lived in superior conditions to those of the Muslim 
population, which resigned itself to its fate. 

“Frankish” Jewish families from Leghorn and Holland 
settled in Morocco. Some were attracted by the pirate traffic 
which operated from Salé and Tetuan. In Tangier, which was 
under British domination, a small community of “Frankish” 
Jews existed from 1661; relations with the Muslims, how- 
ever, were maintained through the mediation of the Jews of 
Tetuan: until the evacuation of the town in 1684, the Parienté 
and the Falcon families played an important political role in 
the relations between the English and the Muslims. Moroc- 
can Jews had also inaugurated a migratory movement a long 
while before. 
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There was a fair amount of emigration in the direction 
of the Holy Land, *Turkey, *Egypt, Italy (especially Leghorn 
and Venice), Amsterdam, Hamburg, England, and the coun- 
tries of the two Americas. Occasionally, in their old age and 
once they had made their fortune, emigrants returned to their 
communities of origin. In Tetuan and later in *Mogador, this 
was a frequent occurrence. 

The Jews played a particularly important role in the rise 
to power of the *‘Alawid (Alouite) dynasty of Hasanid descent, 
which still governed Morocco in the beginning of the third 
millennium. This role has been distorted by a legend which 
relates that at the time an extremely rich Jew, Aaron Ben-Me- 
shal, governed the region of Taza and, as a tribute, demanded 
a young Muslim girl from Fez every year. By deceit, Mulay 
al-Rashid (1660-72) succeeded in assassinating this Jew and 
seizing his riches; the tolba (“students”) assisted him in this ex- 
ploit. He was thus able to become the first sultan of the ‘Alawid 
dynasty. To this day, this legendary event is celebrated with 
much pomp by the folba of Fez. In reality, Mulay al-Rashid, 
who lacked financial means, was backed by the Jews of the 
Taza, which was then an important commercial center and 
the first place which he had dominated; he employed a faith- 
ful and wise Jewish counselor and banker, Aaron Carsinet. In 
order to gain control of Fez, where he was enthroned, he en- 
tered the city through the mellah, where in secret he spent the 
night in the house of a notable named Judah Monsano. Mulay 
al-Rashid subsequently adopted a favorable attitude toward 
the Jews. His reign was a most prosperous one. 

The Jews also successfully contributed to the rise to power 
of the brother of Mulay al-Rashid, Mulay Ismail (1672-1727), 
one of the most outstanding Moroccan monarchs. Mulay Is- 
mail was khalifa (“viceroy”) in Meknés when, through one of 
his Jewish friends, Joseph *Maymeran, he learned of the death 
of his brother in Marrakesh. The speed with which he received 
this precious information and the large sum of money which 
Maymeran loaned him enabled Mulay Ismail to have himself 
proclaimed sultan immediately. It is also related that not want- 
ing to be indebted to Joseph Maymeran, Mulay Ismail had him 
assassinated. In fact, he appointed him steward of the palace, a 
function of considerable importance which was later held by 
his son Abraham Maymeran, who had become the principal 
favorite of the sultan. The Toledanos, Ben-Attars, and Maymer- 
ans all enjoyed the favors of Mulay Ismail, who during various 
periods appointed one or the other as shaykh al-Yahiid with 
authority over all the Jews of the kingdom. Moses Ben Attar 
signed a treaty with England in his name; Joseph and Hayyim 
Toledano were his ambassadors to the Netherlands and Lon- 
don. Moreover, Jews who were close to Mulay Ismail wielded 
their influence over him. Thus, in spite of his cupidity, violence 
and cruelty, the Jews fared better under him than the Muslim 
masses. The greatest part of his long reign was marked by peace 
and security, and the Jewish communities were able to develop 
in every respect. However, during the last years of his reign, 
which were overshadowed by plagues and conflicts between his 
rival sons, the situation of the Jews began to deteriorate. 
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The 30 years of anarchy and plunder which followed 
upon the death of Mulay Ismail exhausted and impoverished 
the Jewish communities of the interior; they consequently 
transformed their social framework. The Middle Atlas re- 
gion was literally drained of its Jews. The departure of the 
village Jews toward the urban centers changed the aspect of 
the mellahs of Fez and Meknés. These quarters, which had 
until then been well maintained, were converted into slums, 
with the exception of a few middle-class streets. Most of the 
ancient families were ruined and lost all power, only to be re- 
placed by a few parvenus. Some Ben-Kikis and Mamans were 
sent on diplomatic missions to Europe; their rivalry with the 
former Jewish bourgeoisie caused controversies within the 
community; some members of the Levy-Yuly family became 
“confidants” of the sultans. Slowly, the towns of the interior 
were abandoned by their leading Jewish elements in favor of 
the ports, to which the new arrivals were already linked by 
ancient ties with the Jewish financial circles living there. Ra- 
bat, Safi and especially Marrakesh replaced Fez and Meknés 
as rabbinical centers. 

Mulay Muhammad b. Abdallah (1757-1790) had formally 
been viceroy of southern Morocco from 1745. He had estab- 
lished security and, with the assistance of Jewish and Christian 
financial circles, an era of prosperity unknown in the north of 
the country reigned there. As under the Sa‘dians, Marrakesh 
once more became the capital and royal residence. Its Jewish 
community flourished but then entered a period of decline as 
a result of the avariciousness of the sultan in his old age. The 
community of Safi took over the leading place in the foreign 
trade of Morocco, while that of Agadir acquired the monopoly 
over the trading with the Sahara. These roles later became the 
privilege of the community of Mogador (Essaouira), which 
was founded in 1764. The operations of the big Jewish mer- 
chants in Morocco began to expand. Sugar production and 
trade and maritime commerce were almost entirely concen- 
trated in the hands of Jews. Commercial operations reached 
the ports of the eastern coast of the United States at the end 
of the 18 century. From the reign of Sidi Muhammad Ben- 
Abdallah (1757-90) down to the end of the 19** century, it 
was usually Jews who acted as agents for the European Pow- 
ers in Morocco. 

The wide-ranging activities of the Jews of this circle pro- 
moted the development of such communities as Sala, Asfi, 
Tetuan and Tangier and influenced the growth of new ones. 
These latter communities also gained economic supremacy 
over such older ones in the interior of the country as Fez and 
Meknés and the communities of the Marrakesh and Tapilalti 
regions. These Jews exploited their political and economic 
position to improve their legal and social status and improve 
the lot of the communities where they operated. In fact, be- 
ginning with the end of the 18" century, a circle of Jews arose 
in Morocco with rights protected by agreements under the 
aegis of the European Powers. Called “protégés,” their num- 
ber reached a few thousand. An example of the prosperity of 
the new type of community is Mogador in the last third of 
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the 18 century. The beginnings of its accelerated develop- 
ment are linked to Sultan Sidi Muhammad Ben-Abdallah, 
who was interested in developing trade with Europe. He re- 
built the city and turned it into the chief port of Morocco. Ig- 
noring the protests of the Muslim religious leaders, he levied 
taxes and customs duties on imports and exports and all the 
merchandise in the market place. He also brought to the city 
dozens of Jewish families, giving them special rights and ex- 
empting some of them from all the strictures (aside from the 
jizya tax) that applied to the Jews of Morocco. According to 
one source, there were around 6,000 Jews in Mogador in 1785. 
The city took on a Jewish character and the commercial center 
closed down on the Sabbath. The Jews of the city developed 
wide-ranging economic relations with Jewish communities 
outside Morocco, such as Amsterdam, London, Leghorn and 
*Algiers. The renewed desire of Morocco in the days of Mu- 
lai Abd Rahman (1822-59) to develop trade with Europe - a 
change caused partly by French pressure to open the gates of 
Morocco to European commerce - gave new impetus to the 
‘tijar esltan (“King’s merchants”), who had gone into decline 
during the reign of Sultan Saliman (1792-1822). 

Jewish merchants possessed various advantages: knowl- 
edge of Arabic and European languages, familiarity with local 
conditions, a good name and the confidence of the Sultan. The 
Sultan gave them greater freedom of movement in the country 
and custom discounts, and a number of them received the ti- 
tle of “King’s merchants.” Mogador served as a base for Jewish 
merchants operating in the south of Morocco and distributing 
European goods in Sous (the southern region of the country) 
and Sahara and exporting to Europe gold, ivory, ostrich feath- 
ers, almonds, olive oil, and goatskins. The familiarity of Jewish 
merchants with local business practices and their connections 
with the Sultan led European governments even to appoint lo- 
cal Jews as consuls (up to 1857). The condition of the Jews now 
improved throughout the country. Jews from abroad came to 
settle in Morocco. Among these were the Attals and Cardo- 
sos (Cordoza), who entered the service of the sovereign. Car- 
doso, however, drew the jealousy of the Attals upon himself 
and paid for this with his life. The leading favorite of the sultan 
was Samuel *Sunbal, a scholar, ambassador to Denmark, and 
the last “sheikh” of Moroccan Jewry. Certain Jewish personali- 
ties encouraged friendship with the United States, where their 
relatives had emigrated and with whom they had important 
commercial ties. Isaac Cordoza Nufies, an interpreter of the 
sultan in Marrakesh, and Isaac Pinto, a Moroccan established 
in the United States, were largely responsible for the signing 
of a treaty between Morocco and the United States in 1787, 
whereby the U.S. Congress paid Morocco for the protection 
of U.S. shipping interests in the Mediterranean. 

Mulay Muhammad entrusted the Jews with all his nego- 
tiations with the Christian countries. Those of the community 
of Tetuan, whose members included some wealthy merchants 
and who, as in Mogador, acted as consuls, refused the rebel- 
lious son of the sultan, Mulay al-Yazid, an important loan 
which he had requested from them. When he came to power, 
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Mulay al-Yazid (1790-92) wreaked cruel vengeance upon them 
and his hatred fell upon all the Jews of the kingdom. This was 
the greatest disaster which befell them after the period of the 
Almohads. In the first place, the community of Tetuan was 
handed over to the army, which plundered and perpetrated 
murder and rape. The communities of Larache, Arcila, al-Qasr 
al-Kabir, Taza, Fez and Meknés then suffered the same fate. 
All the Jewish personalities who had been employed by the 
late sultan and upon whom Mulay al-Yazid could lay his hands 
were hanged by their feet at the gates of Meknés, where they 
remained for 15 days before they died. The treasurer Morde- 
cai Chriqui, who refused to convert, was handed over to the 
executioner and Jacob Attal, who accepted such an offer, nev- 
ertheless died after being hanged by his heels. The notables 
and the Muslim masses then rose to intervene on behalf of 
the Jews. They hid many of them in their houses and saved a 
great many others. In Rabat, the governor Bargash saved the 
community from the worst. At the time Marrakesh had not 
been subordinated. Once it fell, the Jewish community was 
sacked, the men and children were massacred, and hundreds 
of women were taken into captivity. Mulay al-Yazid had the 
eyes of 300 Muslim notables of the town put out. Thousands 
of others were convened to the Great Mosque for prayers 
and massacred there. Shortly before he died as the result of a 
wound received in a battle near Marrakesh, Mulay al-Yazid 
ordered the drawing up of lengthy lists of Jewish and Muslim 
notables in Fez, Meknés and Mogador who were to be massa- 
cred. He died before the order was carried out, however. 

The advent of Mulay Suleiman (1792-1822) came as a 
much needed respite. The new monarch was indeed opposed 
to violence but he proved to be a fanatic and the Jews felt the 
consequences. As he sought to seal off Morocco from for- 
eign influence, he reduced trade with Europe to a consider- 
able extent. He also decreed the establishment of ghettos in 
the wealthiest communities. In 1808 the Jews of Tetuan, Ra- 
bat, Salé and Mogador were for the first time enclosed within 
mellahs. The only exceptions were a few families in Mogador 
who continued to live in the residential quarter of the town. 
Since they were economically indispensable to the country, he 
restored to some of them their former prerogatives, notably 
to the Aflalos, the Corcos, the Guedallas, the Levy-Yulys, the 
Macnins, and the Sebags. He chose his diplomats, his bankers, 
and his counselors from these families. The terrible epidem- 
ics of 1799 and 1818 depopulated Morocco and wrought havoc 
with its social and economic conditions. As a result, some 
of these families emigrated to England, where they gained a 
prominent place within the Jewish society of London. One 
of the members of the Levy-Yuly family, Moses, emigrated 
to the United States, where his son David *Yulee became the 
first senator of Jewish origin. 

The reigns of Mulay “Abd al-Rahman (1822-59) and his 
successors Mulay Muhammad b. “Abd al-Rahman (1859-73) 
and Mulay al-Hasan (1873-94) were marked by the pressure 
of the Christian powers on Morocco and an increased activ- 
ity of the Jews in the economic and diplomatic fields. Meyer 
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*Macnin was appointed ambassador in London (1827); Judah 
*Benoliel, consul in Gibraltar, successfully negotiated several 
treaties; Abraham *Corcos and Moses Aflalo were entrusted 
with several delicate missions; many other Jews, such as the 
families of *Altaras, *Benchimol, and *Abensur, played impor- 
tant roles in Moroccan affairs. Until 1875 consular represen- 
tation in the Moroccan towns was almost entirely assumed 
by Jewish merchants, and many of them held such functions 
into the 20" century. The European powers, concerned with 
their economic interests, granted protection to a large num- 
ber of Jews. By often exploiting the defense of their protégés 
as a pretext, they interfered within the internal affairs of Mo- 
rocco. A Jewish consular agent, Victor *Darmon, was sum- 
marily executed on a trumped-up charge (1844). This became 
one of the causes of the Spanish-Moroccan War of 1860, when 
Jews were compelled to take refuge in Gibraltar, while those 
of Tetuan were the victims of a pogrom. Tangier and Moga- 
dor were bombarded by the French fleet. In Mogador the 
Jews, assailed by the tribes who came to plunder the town, 
defended themselves by force of arms. In Tangier, which only 
suffered some material damage, the Jews celebrated with a 
Purim (Purim de las bombas). Emigration nevertheless rose 
and the sultan reintroduced the exit tax which was to be paid 
by every individual who left the country. However, those who 
desired to settle in the Holy Land were exempted from this 
tax (1858). A number of families, many of them wealthy, then 
established themselves in Palestine. 

The Moroccan people, already fanaticized by the French 
conquest of *Algeria, accused the Jews of being the agents of 
European influence in Morocco. In some of the regions pop- 
ulated by the Berbers, the situation of the Jews became quite 
precarious. Measures which even went beyond the restric- 
tions of Muslim law were imposed against the Jewish masses 
of the interior, which were more vulnerable than those living 
along the coasts: Jews were often sentenced to bastinado for 
trifling reasons. This situation prompted a visit by Sir Moses 
*Montefiore to the court of Mulay Muhammad in Marrakesh; 
the later promulgated a dahir (“royal decree”; February 1864) 
which was marked by extreme benevolence toward the Jews 
and granted them equality of rights with all Moroccans. Nev- 
ertheless, this decree was never respected by the qd@ids and pa- 
shas. An energetic protest was then made by the consul general 
of the United States and other powers intervened on behalf of 
the Jews. France reinforced the system of consular protection 
and the other nations followed in her wake. 

During the reign of Mulay al-Hasan and at the begin- 
ning of that of Mulay Abd al-Aziz (1894-1908), the Jews lived 
in tranquility. Mulay al-Hasan held a positive attitude toward 
his Jewish subjects, receiving their deepest respect in return. 
Upon the death of the sultan, the chamberlain (vizier) Ba Ah- 
mad treated the Jews with justice and fairness. During the 19 
century Moroccan Jewry, whose number has been variously 
evaluated as being between 200,000 and 400,000, produced 
many renowned rabbis, poets, and talmudists, as well as a 
number of legal authorities whose works continued to serve 
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as the basis for the justice dispensed by Jewish tribunals under 
the French Protectorate. These scholars included: R. Abraham 
*Coriat and R. Mas‘td Knafo of Mogador, R. Mas‘tid Ben- 
Moha and R. Mordecai Serfaty of Marrakesh, R. Joseph *El- 
maleh of Rabat, R. Raphael Encaoua of Salé, R. Vidal Serfaty 
of Fez, R. Isaac Ben-Walid of Tetuan and R. Mordecai Bengio 
of Tangier. Many of these leaders realized the importance of 
secular studies for the masses and they assisted the *Alliance 
Israélite Universelle of Paris in founding its first schools in 
Tetuan in 1862, in Tangier in 1865, in Mogador in 1867, and in 
other Moroccan towns from 1874. In contrast, other rabbis vio- 
lently opposed the establishment of these schools, which they 
foresaw would encourage an estrangement from Judaism. 

Upon the death of Ba Ahmad (1900), an epidemic of 
plague ravaged Morocco. In the mellah of Fez alone, there 
were more than 3,000 victims; the country then entered a pe- 
riod of anarchy during which the Jewish population suffered 
greatly. During the entire second half of the 19» century, thou- 
sands of impoverished Jews swelled the Jewish populations of 
the large urban centers. The overcrowding of the Jewish quar- 
ters became indescribable. This exodus went on uninterrupt- 
edly into the 20 century. *Casablanca, which underwent a 
tremendous expansion, was its final halting place. The misery 
which prevailed in the Jewish quarters and which was partly 
due to the inability of the ex-villagers to adapt to urban life, 
became one of the social stains of Morocco. Jewish economic 
activity reminiscent of years past was considerably curtailed, 
also, because of the creation of the French Protectorate in 1912 
which brought competition from French firms and large banks 
(and later from other West European and American ones). But 
at the same time a new bourgeoisie of middle-class merchants, 
professionals and white-collar workers began to flourish. 

In 1912 Morocco was divided into two colonial zones and 
protectorates: French Morocco that encompassed central Mo- 
rocco, the key inland cities and towns, the Atlas Mountains to 
the south, and the Atlantic coastal areas; and Spanish Morocco 
(in the north and the Rif Mountains). In December 1923, Tang- 
ier in the north became an international zone. The establish- 
ment of the French Protectorate in March 1912 was marked in 
Fez by a pogrom which claimed over 100 victims (April 18-19, 
1912). However, there were no incidents in the zone assigned 
to Spain or in Tangier, which was declared an international 
town. Under the French and Spanish domination, the Jews 
enjoyed complete freedom in all matters pertaining to their 
traditions, religion, occupations and movement. France and 
Spain did not interfere with the status of the Jews of Morocco, 
who remained subject to the sultan’s protection — this proved 
to be advantageous for them when the anti-Jewish laws were 
latter issued by the *Vichy government. In a dahir of May 22, 
1918, the French authorities contented themselves with grant- 
ing official status to the existing organization of the Jewish 
communities, with a few modifications. These changes were 
more particularly emphasized by the dahir of 1931. During the 
196 century, a council of notables appointed by the population 
was responsible for the administration of the community. A 
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gizbar (“treasurer”), who was elected by the leading person- 
alities of the town, was co-opted to the council. The council 
and the gizbar were responsible for the nomination of the 
rabbis-judges (dayyanim). After 1912, the nation which as- 
sured the protectorate, i.e., France, claimed for itself, directly 
or indirectly, most of the prerogatives emanating from this 
organization and more particularly the tutelage of the com- 
munity committees, which then became mere benevolent in- 
stitutions. These committees, the number of whose members 
varied with the numerical importance of the community, as 
well as their presidents, were appointed by the grand vizier, 
who in practice was dependent on the protectorate authori- 
ties. Moreover, the committees were supervised by a Jewish 
official of the government, who was chosen because of his de- 
votion to French interests. By the maintenance of such a strict 
control over the Jewish elements of the country, the protec- 
torate authorities revealed their distrust. Few Jews, however, 
were politically hostile toward France. It was the task of the 
community committees to bring relief to the numerous Jews 
living in miserable conditions. Their budget continued to be 
raised from the income derived from the sale of kasher wine 
and meat, the revenues from charitable trusts (hekdesh) which 
they administered, and the often generous contributions of the 
upper classes and Jews from overseas. The authorities did not 
grant them any subsidies. 

With the exception of Tangier, where there were special 
circumstances, and a few other rare cases, the old Jewish up- 
per class kept its distance from these community committees. 
They were constituted of new elements which came from a 
middle class that until then had been practically nonexistent 
in Morocco. The members of these committees were generally 
all loyal to the French authorities. The children of the long- 
time upper class were usually sent to the French primary or 
secondary schools. Their religious instruction was entrusted 
to private teachers. Living within a traditional environment 
which had withstood many a trial, they were sheltered from 
religious estrangement and unreserved assimilation. The west- 
ernization of the new class, which was accomplished by the Al- 
liance Israélite Universelle, did not alienate this stratum from 
Jewish traditions and values. Their potential complete inte- 
gration among the colonizers, however, was thwarted by the 
antisemitism of the middle-class Frenchmen of North Africa. 
A large number of Jews of this new social class amassed con- 
siderable wealth as a result of the accelerated development of 
the country. This new middle class formed an important sec- 
tion of the larger, as well as the smaller, communities. Moroc- 
can Jewry was consequently transformed. Some Jews took up 
higher studies in Morocco itself or in French universities. At 
the same time, however, the French refused requests by edu- 
cated Jews to grant them French citizenship and thus release 
them completely from Moroccan judicial jurisdiction. Unlike 
Algeria where the Jews were granted French citizenship collec- 
tively in the spirit of the Crémieux Decree of October 24, 1870, 
or Tunisian Jewry who were offered the same status on a more 
selective basis in the context of the 1923 Morinaud Law, the 
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Moroccan counterparts were denied this privilege. The French 
protectorate authorities, like the Spanish zone administration, 
did not wish to alienate Moroccan Muslims over this sensitive 
issue; they were equally concerned about the reactions of the 
European settlers who regarded the bestowal of any significant 
privilege on the Jews as a threat to their own status. 

From 1912 Morocco attracted a large number of Jews from 
Algeria and Tunisia. Others arrived from Middle Eastern coun- 
tries and Europe. In 1939 the Jewish population of Morocco, 
including foreign Jews, was estimated at 225,000. Until then, 
political Zionism had won only a few adherents in Morocco. 
Zionism, however, was often discussed in youth movements 
and organizations and regular lectures on the subject were 
given in Jewish circles. The philanthropist Raphael Benozérof 
was most active in the Zionist movement in Morocco, spread- 
ing its ideas among both the masses and the elite of the Jew- 
ish community. A periodical, L’Avenir Ilustré, which was pub- 
lished in Casablanca from 1926, regarded itself as the organ of 
Moroccan Jewry, as well as the standard-bearer of Zionism. It 
actually became the unofficial voice of the Moroccan Zionist 
Federation that was then subordinate to the Zionist Federa- 
tion of France and aroused the opposition of those who stood 
for the evolution of Moroccan Jewry and its assimilation into 
French culture. The French authorities, too, were unhappy with 
the orientation of the periodical. From 1932 elements opposing 
the Zionists published Union Marocaine. In 1939 World War 11 
interrupted the publication of these two Jewish organs. Al- 
though Zionism gained momentum in the mid-1940s through 
the action of emissaries from Erez Israel who came in con- 
tact with local Jews and helped them establish halutzic move- 
ments affiliated with Ha-Shomer ha-Zair, Bnei Akiva, Dror, 
Habonim, Gordonia and Betar, while Zionist parties became 
part of the Moroccan Zionist associations and the federation 
(Mapai, Poalei Zion, Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi, General Zionists 
and Herut) starting in the late 1940s, Zionist activity between 
the two world wars still carried some symbolic weight. 


[David Corcos / Michael M. Laskier (24 ed.)] 


Modern antisemitic tendencies, though prevalent among 
the European settlers, were practically nonexistent among Mo- 
roccan Muslims before the 1930s. The situation changed after 
1933, when German and Italian fascist propaganda became 
widespread. European antisemitic elements in Morocco seized 
upon the Palestinian Arab Revolt of 1936-39. They presented 
“international Jewry” negatively before Muslims whose soli- 
darity with the Palestinian Arabs was unquestioned. Further- 
more, Moroccan nationalists were then unhappy with local 
Jewry’s lack of enthusiasm for their cause. Some nationalists 
were moderates, but others identified with aspects of Euro- 
pean fascism. Muslim-Jewish tensions emerged in several 
inland French Moroccan cities as a result of this atmosphere. 
In the Spanish zone anti-Jewish nationalist declarations dis- 
turbed Jews. When the secretary of the grand mufti of Jeru- 
salem, Haj Amin al-Husseini, visited the zone in July 1939 to 
raise money, nationalists held conferences where they yelled, 
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“Death to the Jews” and “Death to the British.” The Spaniards 
did nothing to contain the unrest. Yet the outbreak of the 
Spanish Civil War in 1936 prompted the Spaniards to restrain 
pro-fascist youth gangs which harassed Jews. 

The outbreak of World War 11 in 1939, the German oc- 
cupation of France in 1940, and the establishment of the Vi- 
chy government rendered the Jews of French Morocco pow- 
erless. On October 3, 1940, the Vichy government enacted its 
first anti-Jewish law in France. Article 9 concerning the status 
of the Jews was introduced in the French zone by the Sultanic 
Decree (zahir) of October 31, 1940. It applied to all Jews by 
“race,” which was defined as three Jewish grandparents, as well 
as all members of the Jewish faith. The law expressly autho- 
rized the exercise of rabbinic jurisdiction and allowed Jews to 
continue teaching at institutions intended solely for Jews. The 
Vichy Law of June 2, 1941, increased the hardships inflicted 
by the law of October 1940. It was implemented by the zahirs 
of August 5, 1941, which were issued separately for Moroccan 
Jews and the European Jews living in the zone. The decrees 
which followed were designed to deprive Jews from working in 
a wide array of professions, including real estate, moneylend- 
ing, banking, non-Jewish journalism, and radio broadcasting. 
Jews were allowed to engage in crafts and wholesale trading. 
At the same time Vichy policy allowed only 2 percent of the 
total number of lawyers and physicians to be Jews. The Vi- 
chy Law of July 22, 1941 concerning the “Aryanization” of the 
economy was implemented in Algeria but was not introduced 
into French Morocco. In education, the policy of limiting the 
number of Jews in the protectorate’s schools to 10 percent was 
enforced harshly though perhaps not completely. The French 
continued to subsidize the aru schools because they did not 
wish to see Jewish children developing an aversion to French 
culture. Foreign Jews who sought sanctuary in Morocco were 
placed in labor or concentration camps, together with “un- 
desirable” elements. Immediately after the U.S. landings, the 
Rabbi Eliahu Synagogue in Casablanca was desecrated and 
pogroms broke out all over the country. The landing of the 
allied forces in French Morocco on November 8, 1942, and 
its liberation did not result in the immediate obliteration of 
Vichy influence. This occurred only in the summer of 1943 
when French Gen. Charles de Gaulle’s supporters replaced 
the pro-Vichy elements. 

While it is premature to assess the extent of the imple- 
mentation of Vichy laws in French Morocco, not a single dis- 
criminatory law was issued against the Jews in the Spanish 
zone after Gen. Francisco Franco came to power in Spain. 
Spanish and local government officials foiled the efforts of 
German agents in the zone to foment anti-Jewish feelings. 
Jews in the International Zone of Tangier, however, faced cer- 
tain problems related to immigration. During 1942-43 Tang- 
ier had 1,500 to 2,000 Jewish refugees, many of whom had 
arrived before the war. Approximately half were Sephardim 
originating from the Dodecanese Islands (then under fas- 
cist Italian occupation); some had left Rhodes for Italy and 
France even before Italy introduced anti-Jewish laws in 1938. 
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The Central Europeans had come mainly from Hungary and 
Poland via Italy. As long as Tangier remained an international 
zone, refugees were admitted without difficulty. After the fall 
of France and Spain’s temporary occupation of Tangier, these 
people were deprived of various rights, including work. The 
indigenous Jewish elites of Tangier were far better off than 
their counterparts in French Morocco before and during the 
Spanish occupation. The small businessmen and lower middle 
class, however, were heavily taxed and they could not renew 
their import-export licenses. Politically, the Spanish occupi- 
ers dissolved the zone’s legislative assembly, while the zahir of 
February 15, 1925, legalizing the Jewish community council, 
was abrogated. All community activity came under Spanish 
supervision. The Jewish community lost the subsidies that 
the government had hitherto allocated generously, as well as 
the right to elect a slate of community leaders from which the 
Spaniards would select appointees. All these restrictions were 
lifted with Spain’s withdrawal in 1945 and the restoration of 
the international zone. 

[Michael M. Laskier (2"4 ed.)] 

In 1948 about 238,000 Jews lived in French Morocco, 
15,000 in Spanish Morocco, and 12,000 in the international 
zone of Tangier. The 1951 census in French Morocco indicated 
199,156 Jews and, together with the Jewish population of Span- 
ish Morocco, the total number of Moroccan Jews reached then 
about 222,000. The first census conducted in united Morocco 
in 1960 recorded 159,806 Jews, while in 1962 an estimated 
130,000 Jews lived in the whole of Morocco, decreasing to 
85,000 in 1964 and about 42,000 in 1968. The two censuses 
of 1951 and 1960 give valuable evidence of the demography of 
the Jewish population in Morocco. In 1951 over a third of the 
Jews lived in small towns and villages, but in 1961, as a result 
of the mass exodus to Israel, only about a quarter of them still 
lived there. The continued aliyah after 1960 reduced this num- 
ber even further, so that the majority of Jews in the country in 
the late 1960s were concentrated in the major cities. Census 
data show that among the emigrants there were more young 
people than old; this is confirmed by the census conducted 
in Israel in 1961. 

The dispersal of Moroccan Jews throughout scores of 
towns, townlets, and villages, which sometimes contained 
only a few dozen families, made it difficult to provide Jewish 
*education for all who wanted it, and up to the time of the 
mass exodus there were places in which there were no Jew- 
ish educational institutions. This is one of the reasons for the 
high percentage of illiteracy among Moroccan Jewry, even in 
1960. Ina sample of 2% of the overall Jewish population aged 
five and over, taken in Morocco in 1960, 43.2% were illiterate 
(ie., could not read Arabic or French, for those who knew 
only Hebrew letters were counted as illiterate). However, the 
10-14 age group had an illiteracy rate of only 18.1%, whereas 
the age group 60 years and older had a rate of 76.3%. The 52 
schools of the Alliance Israélite Universelle had 21,823 pupils 
in 1948, and in 1956 28,702 pupils attended its 82 institutions. 
The number of its pupils subsequently dropped to 9,000 in 
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1965, of whom about 1,000 were non-Jewish. In October 1960, 
the Moroccan government nationalized a fourth of the schools 
run by the Alliance Israélite Universelle, turning them into 
government schools, to which hundreds of non-Jewish pupils 
enrolled. Apart from the Alliance Israélite Universelle insti- 
tutions, there were also schools run by Ozar ha-Torah, Em 
ha-Banim, and, from 1950, by the Lubavitcher hasidic move- 
ment. Talmud Torah schools and hadarim continued to exist, 
despite the fact that the opening of new hadarim was forbid- 
den in 1953. The lack of a sufficient number of schools, along 
with the emigration of many educated Jews to France, resulted 
in a low number of university graduates in Morocco. In 1954 
there were only 239 Jewish university students, of whom 151 
had studied abroad. According to government statistics in 
1964, of the 75,000 Jews who remained in the country there 
were only 60 physicians, 15 dentists, 50 pharmacists, and 44 
lawyers. However, in proportion to the Muslim population, 
the Jews were better educated, for in that year the whole coun- 
try contained only 232 lawyers. 

Despite the fact that a few wealthy Jews lived in Morocco, 
most Moroccan Jews were considered to be poor. Many of 
them were peddlers or artisans or lived on social assistance. 
Since Jews lived in poverty and poor sanitary conditions 
in crowded homes of the mellah, where eight to ten people 
sometimes dwelt in one room, many Moroccan Jews suffered 
from diseases, especially trachoma. In fact, among the pupils 
attending Alliance Israélite Universelle institutions in Casa- 
blanca 30% suffered from trachoma, and the Alliance Israélite 
Universelle had to open a special school for them. This was 
also one of the reasons for the Israel government’s adoption 
of a policy of health selectivity toward Moroccan immigrants. 
The Jewish Agency for Israel and *osE worked in coopera- 
tion with many local doctors to treat Moroccan Jews before 
entry to Israel. 

In the mid-20" century the legal status of Moroccan 
Jewry improved. With the exception of a few Casablanca 
Jews, they did not have the right to vote in local elections. Dis- 
putes between Jews and non-Jews had to be settled in Mus- 
lim courts, which judged according to Muslim religious and 
secular law. Jews were not allowed to elect their own repre- 
sentatives on the Jewish community councils, the members 
being appointed by the authorities. After the independence 
of Israel (1948), the Jews in Morocco, as in the East, suffered 
from severe attacks by the population. On June 7, 1948, 43 
Jews were murdered and 155 injured at Jérada (Djérada) and 
Oujda, after nationalists incited the population. However, the 
government brought scores of guilty to trial, sentencing two 
of them to death and others to imprisonment. Beginning in 
August 1953, anti-colonial manifestations in French Morocco 
became widespread following the exile of the pro-nationalist 
Sultan Sidi Muhammad ben Yusuf to Madagascar. One year 
later and then again in 1955, pro-nationalist forces attacked 
Jews in Casablanca, Rabat, Mazagan and Petitjean. A number 
of Jews were murdered. Much Jewish property was looted in 
various places throughout the country; the Alliance Israélite 
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Universelle schools at Boujad, Mazagan and elsewhere were 
set on fire. Emigration subsequently increased. While between 
1948 and 1953 about 30,000 Jews went to Israel, emigration fig- 
ures in 1954-55 rose to 37,000 and in 1956, on the eve of Mo- 
roccan independence, to 36,301. Jews may have reached Israel 
in greater numbers at the time had the State of Israel and the 
Jewish Agency refrained from enforcing social and medical 
selection policies which deprived numerous elderly, sick, and 
economically disadvantaged elements from leaving Morocco. 
The Jews, however, feared that in an independent post-colo- 
nial Morocco their situation would worsen. 

However, when Sultan Muhammad ben Yusuf (King 
Muhammad v since 1957) returned from exile in November 
1955 and Morocco gained its independence in March 1956, the 
situation of the Jews improved temporarily. For the first time 
in their history, they were to enjoy greater equality with Mus- 
lims. A Jewish leader, Dr. Leon *Ben Zaqen, was appointed 
minister of posts in the first independent government. Other 
Jews began to gain important positions in the government ad- 
ministration as officials and in courts of law as judges. Jews 
were also appointed to the advisory council, the first being 
David Benazareff, shortly after his appointment to the presi- 
dency of the Casablanca community council. But on May 13, 
1956, an order was issued forbidding Jews to leave for Israel. 
Then in June 1956 the offices of the Cadima organization - the 
name under which the Jewish Agency's Immigration Depart- 
ment functioned inside Morocco since 1949 — were closed. 
The Israeli aliyah emissaries, as well as envoys of other Jewish 
Agency departments dealing with Youth Aliyah, Zionist edu- 
cation and youth movements, were then compelled to leave 
the country. After long negotiations with the representative 
of the World Jewish Congress, the government permitted the 
emigration of the 6,325 Jews in the Mazagan camp who were 
ready to leave for Israel. At the same time, the Jewish Agency 
succeeded through channels and the bribing of senior Moroc- 
can officials in smuggling several thousand additional Jews 
to Israel via Casablanca harbor and a “special route” through 
Tangier. However, vigilance on the Moroccan frontiers in- 
creased in 1957, after pressure from the opposition parties, 
and obstacles began to be placed in the way of those Jews re- 
questing permission to travel legally for a short visit abroad, 
if it was suspected that their final destination was Israel. From 
that time on they had to show proof that they were able to sup- 
port themselves abroad. Afterwards (1958-59), a number of 
Jews were tried and sentenced for smuggling their currency, or 
even for possessing an obsolete calendar issued by the Jewish 
National Fund. In 1958 when a new government was formed, 
Ben Zagen was not included, and a number of Jewish officials 
were dismissed. In 1959 all Zionist activity was forbidden in 
Morocco and many Jewish organizations were forced to close 
their doors. That year, swastikas were daubed in Casablanca 
and Rabat. In September of that year Morocco severed postal 
ties with Israel, ties that were renewed only in 1994. All these 
measures were part and parcel of a Moroccan policy of avoid- 
ing conflicts with Egypt and Middle Eastern states in war with 
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Israel. The Egyptians were quick to accuse the Maghrebi states 
of permitting Zionist activity and aliyah, which according to 
their argument, only strengthened the Jewish State. Moreover, 
Morocco did not desire to lose Jewish nationals as this could 
have been detrimental to the Moroccan economy. 

As a result of this situation and despite the illegal exit, 
about 25,000 Jews went from Morocco illegally to Israel be- 
tween 1956 and 1961. The groundwork for the illegal activity 
was laid in 1955, when Israel, fearing that Moroccan indepen- 
dence was imminent, formed a Zionist underground. The 
Mossad, Israel's secret service agency, created the Misgeret 
(Framework), which organized self-defense training for all 
of the Maghreb. Misgeret’s operational headquarters were in 
Paris; Casablanca became its center in Morocco. Misgeret’s 
Israeli emissaries arrived in the Maghreb between August 1955 
and early 1956. In Algeria and Tunisia they engaged mostly 
in self-defense training but in Morocco they had five units in 
the urban centers: Gonen (self-defense), Ballet (recruiters of 
activists), Oref Zibburi (the channel for communicating with 
leaders of the Jewish community councils), Modi’in (intelli- 
gence gathering for missions), and Makhelah (illegal aliyah). 
The need to organize illegal immigration and to create the 
Makhelah unit stemmed from the Moroccan decision to dis- 
solve Cadima; the Mossad understood that the Jewish Agency 
had erred in not evacuating more Jews when the opportunity 
existed under colonial rule. Between the end of 1956 and mid- 
1961 Misgeret smuggled out many of the 25,000 Jews who left 
Morocco, using various land and sea routes. Many Misgeret op- 
erations were successful because of services rendered by Span- 
ish and Moroccan smugglers, who assisted Misgeret in evacuat- 
ing Jews without travel documents. The underground falsified 
passports, bribed Moroccan officials in seaports, and enlisted 
the help of the authorities in the Spanish enclaves of Ceuta and 
Melilla, the British in Gibraltar, and the French who still con- 
trolled Algeria. The Moroccan government failed to destroy the 
underground, although many activists were arrested. 

In January 1961, on the occasion of Egyptian President 
Gamal Abdel *Nasser’s visit to Casablanca, Jews were beaten 
up and jailed. Several days later the Egoz, one of the Misgeret’s 
smuggling ships, foundered at sea, and 42 Jewish immigrants 
drowned. The repercussions of these events prompted local 
Jewish leaders, Israel, and international Jewish organizations 
to pressure Morocco to liberalize immigration. King Mu- 
hammad v promised to tolerate immigration and instructed 
his minister of the interior to grant passports to all Jews who 
wanted to leave. But the king died in February 1961 and was 
succeeded by King Hassan 11; these events prevented the pol- 
icy from being implemented immediately. The intercession of 
two influential Jews close to the palace enabled Israel to enter 
into discreet negotiations with the Moroccans through a series 
of meetings held in Europe; the result of the negotiations be- 
tween the Misgeret’s top envoy in Morocco and a representa- 
tive of King Hassan 11 was a plan. H1As (Hebrew Immigrant 
Aid Society) would open offices in Morocco and, under its 
auspices, Israel could organize more semi-legal departures; 
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Morocco would then receive “indemnities” for the loss of 
the Jews. Known as “Operation Yakhin,” between November 
1961 and spring 1964 more than 90,000 Jews left for Israel by 
chartered planes and ships from Casablanca and Tangier via 
France and Italy. The secret negotiations leading to Yakhin also 
paved the way for Moroccan-Israeli negotiations over behind- 
the-scenes cooperation in intelligence and defense endeavors 
which yielded benefits in subsequent decades. 

Until 1961, when the Moroccan authorities tightened 
restrictions on immigration, the remaining Jewish elite still 
held some privileges. In fact, the post-1956 elites were divided 
into three currents. The first, influenced by French and Euro- 
pean schooling, emphasized the central importance of Euro- 
pean culture. In general, the members of this group were not 
attracted to Zionism, and they eventually settled in France. 
The second group included those who, despite the educa- 
tion they had received at the Alliance Israélite Universelle 
schools, were still influenced by Zionism. The third group, 
which favored a Judeo-Muslim entente, emerged during the 
mid- and late 1950s and was by no means homogeneous. 
This group included about 400 activists with strong leftist 
tendencies and about 500 communists, as well as moderate 
leftists and conservatives. Several activists in the third group 
advocated Jewish-Muslim integration with Jews frequenting 
the same clubs as Muslims and attending the same schools, 
in order to bridge the political and intellectual gap between 
the two peoples. Others were more cautious, arguing that 
rapprochement should not compel Moroccan Jews to sever 
their ties with Israel or to embrace Arabic language and lit- 
erature at the expense of French culture. To achieve national 
unity and engender reforms within the Jewish communities, 
the leftist integrationists affiliated with the Istiqlal party, and 
in 1956 the Union Marocaine de Travail, the Moroccan labor 
union, founded a pro-entente movement known as al-Wifaq 
(Agreement). During the late 1950s, leaders sharing their po- 
litical orientation gained some prominence within the com- 
munity councils, although eventually they either moderated 
their stance and remained in positions of authority or more 
moderate elements prevailed. 

When Morocco gained its independence, a royal decree 
of January 1956 abolished rabbinical courts and turned them 
into state courts of law, with the exception of the Supreme 
Rabbinical Tribune in Rabat, which was abolished by gov- 
ernment order in 1965. From 1945 the rabbinical court was 
headed by Chief Rabbi Saul D. ibn Danan, who went to Israel 
in 1966. From 1965, the other members of the rabbinical court 
were appointed judges in state courts. Jews who remained in 
Morocco were subject to military service. 

Emigration continued to both Israel and other desti- 
nations. Aliyah reached a low point in the years 1965-67, 
but picked up its pace after the June 1967 war. Between 1967 
and 1970 as many as 4,000 Jews left for Israel annually. Israel 
ceased to be attractive for most Moroccan Jewish immigrants 
afterwards. Those who left Morocco in the 1960s included 
wealthy and educated Jews, not only the lower socioeconomic 
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stratum. In 1970, some 35,000 Jews were living in Morocco. 
Of those who had emigrated a considerable number, mainly 
the wealthy and more highly educated, settled in France and 
Canada. Among the immigrants were lawyers, engineers, and 
doctors who were marginalized in their place of work in favor 
of Muslims. The mass exodus caused the closing of most Jew- 
ish institutions, yeshivot, schools and many synagogues. The 
community in the 1960s lacked rabbis, dayyanim and even 
readers of the Law in synagogue. The charitable organizations 
that functioned throughout Morocco were liquidated; Jewish 
newspapers were closed. One of these, La Voix des Commu- 
nautés, was an official communal organ. During this period 
anti-Jewish propaganda increased, organized mainly by the 
Istiqlal Party, led by ‘Allal al-Fasi, who at the time also served 
as minister of Islamic affairs. The party journal, Opinion, and 
the rest of the Moroccan press, with the exception of news- 
papers supported by the government party, published much 
incendiary material against Jews, and in 1965 the al-Istiqlal 
newspaper published extracts from the Protocols of the Elders 
of Zion. During and after the June 1967 war, the Istiqlal party 
encouraged Muslims to enforce an economic boycott of the 
Jews, but King Hassan adopted a firm policy so that Jews were 
not seriously harmed, and the economic boycott was imple- 
mented only partially. 

In the 1970s, with a Jewish population of some 20,000 
(1975), two-thirds of whom were concentrated in Casablanca 
and the remainder in Rabat, Marrakesh, Tangiers and Fez, 
Morocco had the largest organized Jewish community of 
any Arab country. But Moroccan Jewry was indeed moving 
slowly toward its self-liquidation. The school population was 
perhaps the best yardstick. Jewish day schools saw their en- 
rollment drop by about 15 percent between October 1972 and 
October 1973, and they have noted subsequent drops of about 
5 percent every year since. Yet the Arab-Israeli War of 1973 and 
later Middle East conflicts did not result in the end of Mo- 
rocco’ Jewish communities. Those who remained weathered 
the crises and expressed confidence in the monarchy’s ability 
to safeguard their well-being. Despite the tolerant attitude of 
the authorities toward the Jews, difficulties were still placed 
in their way in respect to national organization or attempts to 
establish contact with Jewish organizations abroad, apart from 
philanthropic or religious organizations such as the American 
Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, the Alliance Israélite 
Universelle and the Lubavitch Hasidim. 

Several communities of Jews delayed their complete de- 
parture in the 1970s through the 1990s, partly because they 
owned large pieces of communal property valued at many 
millions of dollars. These properties were registered with the 
Ministry of the Interior and could not be sold without the 
ministry’s permission, while the proceeds of the sales had to 
be kept in cash in a bank or reinvested in other property. In 
the mid- and late 1990s, 6,000 Jews remained in Morocco. In- 
fluential Jewish leaders - among them Robert Assaraf, a noted 
entrepreneur and one of the most affluent Jews in Morocco, 
and Serge Berdugo, who served as a minister of tourism in 
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title “Lord”] of the Assyrian sources). Adad-Nirari 111, king 
of Assyria, conducted several campaigns to Syria in the years 
805-802 B.c.E., defeated Ben-Hadad 111, and finally besieged 
Damascus, compelling it to pay a heavy tribute. In a later 
campaign related in a stele of Adad-Nirari 111, found at Tel 
el-Rimah, the Assyrian king took large quantities of precious 
metals and fine cloth from the “Land of Damascus,’ as well 
as tribute from Ia’usu Samerinaya, i.e., *Joash, king of Israel, 
named here as king of *Samaria. Shalmaneser rv also went 
up against Damascus in 773 B.C.E.; Joash and *Jeroboam 11, 
kings of Israel, taking advantage of the Arameans’ weak posi- 
tion, defeated them several times and freed the Israelite dis- 
tricts beyond the Jordan. Jeroboam even imposed Israelite 
rule on Damascus (11 Kings 13:25; 14:25, 28). Aram-Damascus 
had one final moment of glory during the reign of *Rezin, the 
last king, who is first mentioned in about 738 B.c.E. among 
the vassals of *Tiglath-Pileser 111. Rebelling against Assyria, 
Rezin invaded Israel and annexed Transjordan as far south 
as Ramoth-Gilead and even raided Elath. He then compelled 
*Pekah, king of Israel, to join him in an alliance against Ahaz, 
king of Judah (11 Kings 16:6). Ahaz’s appeal to Assyria for 
aid provided Tiglath-Pileser 111 with a pretense for invad- 
ing Damascus. In two campaigns in the years 733-732 B.C.E. 
the Assyrians seized the capital, and then delivered the final 
blow by putting Rezin to death and exiling many inhabitants 
(11 Kings 15:37; 16:5 ff.). The former Aram-Damascus was then 
split into Assyrian provinces: Damascus at the center, Hauran 
and Qarnini (biblical Karnaim) in the south, Mansuate in the 
Lebanon valley, and Subatu (biblical Zobah) in the north. An 
unsuccessful rebellion was attempted in Aram-Damascus in 
720 (see Aram); sometime later the Assyrians resettled new 
populations there. Aram-Damascus occupied a prominent 
place in scriptural prophecy. Nowhere is this more evident 
than in the *Elisha cycle, where the prophet Elisha’s part in 
the overthrow of the Ben-Hadad dynasty is related, reflecting 
the heavy pressure applied by Hazael on Israel (11 Kings 5-7; 
8:7-15). Aramean atrocities against the Israelite inhabitants of 
Gilead are condemned in Amos’ prophecy of doom against 
Damascus (Amos 1:3-5). Isaiah was firm in his opposition to 
Aram-Damascus and Samaria at the time of their joint attack 
against Ahaz of Judah (Isa. 7:1ff.). Indeed, the destruction of 
Aram-Damascus left a deep impression on Isaiah (17:1-3) and 
even Jeremiah (49:23-27), as reflected in their oracles. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.G.H. Kraeling, Aram and Israel (1918); A. 
Jepsen, in: AFO, 14 (1942), 153-72; WE. Albright, in: BAsoR, 87 (1942), 
23ff.; A. Malamat, in: JNES, 22 (1963), 1ff.; idem, in: EM, 1 (1965), 
577-80; M.F. Unger, Israel and the Arameans of Damascus (1957); B. 
Mazar, in: BA, 25 (1962), 98-120; H. Tadmor, in: 1BJ, 12 (1962), 114-22; 
J.M. Miller, in: JBL, 85 (1966), 441-54; S. Page, in: Iraq, 30 (1968), 
139-53. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: P-E. Dion, Les Araméens (1997), 
171-221; for further bibliography see *Aram, *Damascus. 


[Abraham Malamat] 


ARAN (Aharonowitz), ZALMAN (1899-1970), Israeli poli- 
tician and labor leader, member of the First to Sixth Knessets. 
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Aran, who was born in Yuzovka, Ukraine, received a religious 
education and studied agriculture at Kharkov University. As 
a young man he was active in *Ze’irei Zion and when the 
party split in 1920 joined the Zionist Socialist Party (*z.s.) 
and served on its clandestine Central Committee in the years 
1924-25. In 1926 he immigrated to Palestine, where he joined 
the *Ahdut ha-Avodah party. When *Mapai was founded in 
1930 he became its first secretary. From 1931 to 1934 Aran was 
secretary of the Tel Aviv Labor Council and from 1948 to 1951 
secretary-general of Mapai. He was elected to the First Knesset 
on the Mapai list, and remained a member of the Knesset for 
20 years. He served as minister without portfolio in 1953-55 
and minister of education and culture from 1955 to 1960 and 
again from 1963 to 1969. In the latter period he introduced a 
course in “Jewish Consciousness” into the school curriculum, 
and was responsible for the expansion of technical education. 
In 1968 the Knesset endorsed his plan to reform the Israeli 
school system, establishing junior high schools to bridge pri- 
mary and high schools. 


‘ARARA (Ar. 5¢ 93, ‘Ar‘arata), Israeli Muslim-Arab village 
near the Iron Valley road connecting Haderah with Afulah (a 
stretch of the ancient Via Maris). It had 2,450 inhabitants in 
1967 and 14,500 in 2002, with an economy based on field and 
garden crops, tobacco, olives, fruit trees, and sheep. In 1970 it 
received municipal status. Its area is 3.5 sq. mi. (9 sq. km.). 


{Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


ARARAT (Heb. 0778; 1QIsa, hwrrt; Akk. Urartu), name of 
land and mountains mentioned in the Bible. 


The Land of Ararat 

The Land of Ararat is mentioned in 11 Kings 19:37 and Isa- 
iah 37:38 as the land where the sons of Sennacherib fled after 
murdering their father. From the Bible one would scarcely 
sense the importance of this ancient nation centering around 
Lake Van, in Armenia. The major sources of information are 
the Assyrian records dealing with this kingdom, whose na- 
tive name was Bia(i)nili though known to the Assyrians as 
Urartu, but a large body of independent data has been ob- 
tained from inscriptions found during excavations in Turkey, 
Iran, and Russia. Urartu gradually rose to prominence during 
the ninth century B.c.£. as a confederation of small kingdoms 
which became Assyria’s major rival. The chief god Haldi, along 
with Teisheba and Shiwini, is given credit by the Urartians for 
their successes. During the period of Assyrian weakness fol- 
lowing the death of Shalmaneser 111 (858-824 B.c.£.), Urartu 
expanded considerably, reaching its apogee under Sardur 111, 
who effectively severed Assyria from Asia Minor and the lit- 
toral by subjugating many city-states west of the Euphrates, 
including the major city of Aleppo. With the resurgence of As- 
syrian power under Tiglath-Pileser 111 (746-727), the Urartian 
Empire in northern Syria was destroyed. At the battle of *Ar- 
pad (c. 743 B.c.E.), Tiglath-Pileser decisively defeated the 
army of Urartu, and Sardur fled to Tushpa, his capital. After 
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the 1990s - have wielded influence, playing a cardinal role 
in politics. Their intimate ties to both the monarchy and op- 
position parties enabled them to promote diverse Moroccan- 
Israeli connections. While Berdugo was minister of tourism, 
Israeli-Moroccan tourist exchange gained considerable mo- 
mentum. This came in the wake of the Israeli-Palestinian Oslo 
Accord of 1993 that led to the establishment of liaison offices 
in Rabat and Tel Aviv. The primary purpose of the liaison ap- 
paratus was to promote even greater tourist activity, particu- 
larly from Israel to Morocco. In October 1994 André Azoulay, 
a Jewish economist and one of King Hassan’s confidants, was 
the driving force behind the first Middle East Economic Sum- 
mit in Casablanca. The intermediary role played by the king 
in bringing Israel and the Arab states closer together, leading 
to the Egyptian-Israeli peace initiative back in 1977, also con- 
tributed to Muslim-Jewish coexistence at home. 

After King Hassan’s death on July 23, 1999, his son, Mu- 
hammad v1, ascended to the throne. In sharp contrast to his 
father’s aspirations of involving Morocco in regional and in- 
ternational politics, Muhammad vi seemed - in the first years 
of his royal tenure, at least - to concentrate on domestic so- 
cial reforms, greater equality for women, and democratizing 
the nation’s political institutions. Thus far he has also dem- 
onstrated a belief in peaceful Muslim-Jewish coexistence. He 
retained Azoulay as the monarchy’s chief adviser and facili- 
tated the return from France of Abraham Sarfati, the exiled 
communist activist, whom the king appointed as his chief ex- 
pert on sources of energy. The terrorist acts of the Moroccan 
al-Qaida-afhliated Salafiyya Jihadiyya Islamist radical group 
in Casablanca (May 16, 2003) claimed many lives and also 
caused damage to Jewish institutions. This and other acts by 
Islamists may well hasten the departure of younger Moroccan 
Jews who will be followed to the West by their parents. Nev- 
ertheless, the king vowed to punish the perpetrators while the 
Moroccan press unanimously condemned the act. The latter 
argued that Morocco had always been a haven for Muslims 
and Jews, and no extremist forces would be allowed to sabo- 
tage the good relations between the two religions. Simultane- 
ously, the outbreak of the second Palestinian uprising in 2000 
compelled Morocco to shut down its liaison office in Tel Aviv 
and ask Israel to recall its representative from Rabat - a move 
that is seen as a temporary break in ties. 

In 2005, some 3,000 Jews live in Casablanca and there 
were smaller communities in Rabat, Marrakesh, Meknés, 
Tangier, Fez and Tetuan. The major Jewish organization is 
the Conseil des Communautés Israélites in Casablanca. The 
welfare organization in Casablanca is responsible for medi- 
cal aid to the needy and hot meals for underprivileged Jew- 
ish students. Most of the community are of the upper middle 
class and enjoy a comfortable economic position. Most Jew- 
ish schools are closed and only those in Casablanca - under 
the auspices of the Alliance Israélite Universelle, Ort, Chabad 
and Ozar ha-Torah - remain active. Interestingly, the num- 
ber of kosher restaurants in tourism-oriented cities is on the 
rise. The community has initiated historical research toward 
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creating a Jewish museum documenting the Jewish presence 
in Morocco and has established a foundation for the Jewish 
Moroccan cultural heritage. In cooperation with UNESCO, the 
restoration of old synagogues has commenced. 


[Hayyim J. Cohen / Michael M. Laskier (274 ed.)] 


Moroccan Jewish and Modern Education in the 20 
Century: A Success Story 

The history of the educational system represents the stabiliza- 
tion of a Jewish society under French rule that had preserved 
traditional values over a long period of time and now had to 
accommodate itself to new times and forms. Moreover, the 
importance of education grew because it served as a base for 
social mobility, particularly the growth of new elites: commu- 
nity leaders, merchants, officials and professionals achieved 
their positions through modern Western education. Some of 
them managed to combine education of this kind with val- 
ues stemming from the Jewish heritage as it crystallized in 
Morocco. 

Until the middle of the 19» century, public education was 
the responsibility of the Jewish community. In many places, 
no special buildings were set aside for the Talmud Torah, and 
elementary schools and often yeshivah studies as well were 
conducted in synagogues, this being the origin of the name 
slla “synagogue” in Moroccan Arabic) as used for schools. 
The sllas were run by local teachers. The aim of elementary 
schooling in Jewish traditional education was to teach the 
child to read and write and prepare him to take part in the life 
of the synagogue. The yeshivot, which were post-elementary 
schools, were intended mainly for youngsters from rabbinical 
families. The status of the rabbi-teachers was shaky; they lived 
in dire economic straits, and were forced to take other jobs, 
as hazzanim, shohatim, etc., or abandon teaching when they 
found more remunerative occupations. Jewish girls generally 
remained ignorant, aside from what they learned from their 
mothers, which mainly concerned practical Jewish matters 
like kashrut, family purity, and the like. 

From the beginning of reform in traditional education, 
Jewish institutions outside Morocco were involved — the Alli- 
ance Israélite Universelle and American institutions. The first 
school of the Alliance was founded in Tetuan in 1862. In con- 
formity with its philanthropic-intellectual leanings, its insti- 
tutions aimed at providing a secular education in French and 
in this way at achieving the Emancipation as understood by 
Western Jews, namely to abrogate the status of Jews as a toler- 
ated minority and prepare them to take their place as useful 
citizens employed as craftsmen, merchants, and officials. 

From the outset of Alliance activity, a major problem was 
the absence of teaching staff familiar with the new trends and 
a suitable pedagogic background. At first, out of political con- 
siderations, the Alliance, wishing to coexist with the commu- 
nities and expand its activities, did employ teachers who had 
studied in traditional schools to teach Jewish subjects. But out 
of fear that the schools would become old-fashioned, the Alli- 
ance teachers, most of whom came from Alsace and different 
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parts of the *Ottoman Empire, tried to get these other teachers 
dismissed. Filled with the zeal of pioneers in pursuit of their 
aims, the Alliance director and teachers entrenched them- 
selves in the communities, particularly from around 1900 on. 
Not only did they assert their authority in educational matters 
but often settled disputes within the community and served 
as go-betweens for the community and the European consuls 
with the aim of protecting the Jews from the Muslims. In ad- 
dition, once they had consolidated their position, they came 
out against slla education and its outdated methods. In the pe- 
riod from the mid-19" century to the early 1920s there were 
rabbis, mainly representing communities in the interior of the 
country less exposed to European influences, who regarded 
the Alliance schools as “centers of heresy.” These rabbis clung 
to a policy of keeping their youngsters out of these schools so 
long as they had not completed their traditional educations. 
As a result many young people did not go to these schools. 

The Alliance personnel at this time were not concilia- 
tory. Nurtured on secular Western education in the rabbini- 
cal seminary of Paris, they lacked sensitivity to the values of 
Moroccan Jewry and their traditions. They sought to under- 
score the gap between the enlightened world and the tradition 
and experience of the parental generation and the sila schools, 
which they termed “centers of reaction.” In fact their depic- 
tion of the Talmud Torah schools as lacking any value was an 
oversimplification. One of the problems that cropped up in 
the 1924-45 period in Alliance educational activities derived 
from its negative attitude to Jewish nationalism in the Land 
of Israel and to Hebrew as a living language. Other organiza- 
tions took advantage of its difficulties to step in and operate 
in Morocco. First the Em ha-Banim Talmud Torah network, 
which had started operating through the efforts of Rabbi Zar 
Halperin, an East European Zionist who was in Morocco from 
1914 to 1922, flourished. By 1935, it had important schools in 
the interior of the country, mainly in Fez, Sefrou, Meknés, 
and Marrakesh. 

The stepped-up activities of the World Zionist Organi- 
zation in the 1920s also constituted a challenge to the Alli- 
ance. At first the wzo tried to found societies for the renewal 
of Hebrew culture and language and to collect money for the 
development of Erez Israel. Later it became a focus of local 
Zionist pressure exercised against the Alliance not only in the 
name of pedagogic advancement and the creation of new ed- 
ucational structures but also to adapt education to the needs 
of Zionism. The Alliance's problems did not only stem from 
its universalist ideology; it also had practical causes. The or- 
ganization had received considerable financial support from 
the French government, a fact which the French used to put 
pressure on it to give priority to French and general studies 
over Hebrew and Jewish education. This pressure had a posi- 
tive effect, as many parents wanted their children to receive 
an education that would prepare them for jobs in the mod- 
ern bureaucracy of the Protectorate or in banks and business 
firms. However, they were uneasy about the cutback in Jewish 
studies. The arrangement also made life difficult for the pupils. 
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They, as well as those who had studied first in a slla and then 
in an Alliance school, reached the fourth grade of elementary 
school at the age of 17. 

The only way the Alliance could reconcile various cir- 
cles by teaching Jewish subjects while instituting teaching re- 
forms was by training a special staff of teachers. An attempt 
in this direction was made by supporting a local initiative 
on the part of the Torah and Hayyim Society of Tangier to 
set up a teachers’ seminar. Teachers from within the com- 
munity taught Jewish subjects while general subjects were 
taught by teachers from the French schools in the city and 
the Alliance faculty. Another change was in the encourage- 
ment given by the Alliance chief representative in Morocco, 
Yom Tov Sémach, to the teaching of modern, spoken Hebrew. 
Though not an adherent of political Zionism, but rather the 
opposite, Sémach argued that the teaching of living Hebrew 
was an expression of Jewish solidarity, the first and foremost 
means of communication in the Jewish world and part of the 
renascence of Jewish culture. The Alliance administration in 
Paris also did not heed the advice of the Tangier seminar’s di- 
rector to bring over teachers from Erez Israel who had stud- 
ied at the teacher training institute in Paris. Out of fear of the 
nationalistic reactions of Morocco’s Arabs and the possibility 
that such a step would be interpreted as pro-Zionist, Hebrew 
studies were not allowed at the institute. But the pressure ex- 
erted by rabbis and parents did not abate. The parents sought 
a balanced curriculum in Alliance schools, with more Jewish 
studies than in the past. 

The period after World War 11, from 1946 until the 1960s, 
represented a major turning point in Jewish education in Mo- 
rocco. The Zionist Organization contributed to the process by 
accelerating the acclimatization to modern Jewish thought and 
education in Jewish institutes. Another factor, after 1948, was 
the growing importance of aspects of Hebrew as a language 
representing the link between Moroccan Jewry and the State 
of Israel. Moreover, with increasing financial assistance from 
the Jews of America and Europe, the Alliance began to develop 
Jewish programs of study that were not totally subordinate to 
the French colonial administration in Morocco despite con- 
tinued French aid to expand secular education. 

Another factor contributing to the change was the disap- 
pointment of the Alliance leaders, who underwent bitter ex- 
periences during the war and witnessed the tragic failure of 
the ideology of “emancipation through assimilation” (which 
rather than being met with enthusiasm by colonial society 
provoked antisemitic propaganda). And indeed, from 1946 
on, though the Alliance did not cooperate with the emissar- 
ies of the Jewish Agency, it did cooperate with influential lo- 
cal Zionists. An excellent example of this is the establishment 
of the Hebrew teachers seminar in Casablanca in cooperation 
with the Zionist Magen David Society. In 1956 almost all the 
teachers who were products of traditional education were re- 
placed by graduates of the seminar. This produced big changes 
in the Jewish studies in schools, not to mention the fact that 
such an institute as the Hebrew University agreed to award 
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graduates the “Jerusalem certificate,” which exempted them 
from the University’s entrance exam in the Hebrew language. 
The prestige of the seminar spread through the communi- 
ties of Morocco and won for it rabbinical support. Graduates 
of the seminar began teaching in Alliance schools along the 
Mediterranean Basin and in Iran and, in the course of time, 
also in Israel, Latin America, Western Europe, and Canada. 
These graduates also played a part in the Arabization of the 
schools with the introduction of Arab studies after 1956. They 
also contributed to the creation of a social and economic elite 
among the Jews who remained, as the independent Moroc- 
can government was not favorably inclined toward teachers 
educated in French (even if they were Moroccans). Moreover, 
while the number of admissions to French high schools before 
independence was relatively low because of the undeclared 
quota system, now after independence, admission became 
easier because of Moroccan policy. At the same time, the Al- 
liance schools, which up to the mid-1950s had provided edu- 
cation up to junior high school only, now became full-fledged 
high schools. Thus the impetus of social and economic change 
that had its start in the 1940s and 1950s was not stopped with 
independence. 

The 1946-60 period also represented a turning point in 
terms of the initiative shown by American Jewry on behalf of 
the Jews of Morocco in educational affairs. The outstanding 
American organization was Ozar Hatorah, a society of Se- 
phardi Jews believing in a combination of Jewish and general 
education and supported financially mainly by the Joint Dis- 
tribution Committee. Ozar Hatorah started operating in the 
large centers like Rabat and Mogador, and also in small villages 
in south Morocco. At first, relations between Ozar Hatorah 
and the Alliance were tense. The representative and teachers 
of Ozar Hatorah in Morocco (as opposed to the directorate in 
New York) regarded the Alliance teachers as confirmed secu- 
larists who had driven away the young Jews of Morocco from 
the Jewish heritage. But when they saw the Alliance’s power- 
ful popular support and the Hebrew teachers seminar was set 
up in Casablanca, they toned down their criticism. After Mo- 
rocco received its independence they cooperated in such proj- 
ects as preparing and printing Hebrew and Jewish texts in the 
face of Morocco’ ban on the import of Hebrew books printed 
abroad. Not the least important of the Alliance's activities was 
its campaign to update traditional education. Together with 
Ozar Hatorah, it succeeded in persuading a number of com- 
munity leaders to institute reforms in curricula and methods 
in the old-fashioned Talmud Torah schools in the community. 
This influence continued to grow until in 1970 the number of 
students in reformed Jewish studies exceeded the number in 
Alliance schools: 7,800 compared with 7,100. This renascence 
of Jewish education made it possible to provide spiritual lead- 
ers for the North African communities in Western Europe and 
Canada. The change was also felt among the rabbis identified 
with this trend who reached Israel in the 1960s and 1970s. In 
the last three generations important work has also been done 
in Morocco by the Chabad educational system. The results of 
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the work done by the Alliance and Ozar Hatorah were impres- 
sive. On the eve of Moroccan independence in 1956 there were 
83 Alliance schools with 33,000 students, representing 80% of 
all Jewish children of school age. The Ozar Hatorah system had 
6,564 students, or 16%, in 32 institutions. It is therefore cor- 
rect to say that, in the 1940s and 1950s, the Jews of Morocco 
rapidly entered a new era in their history. 


[Michael M. Laskier (2"4 ed.)] 
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MOROGOWSKI, JACOB SAMUEL (“Zaydl Rovner”; 
1856-1942), hazzan, composer, and conductor. Born in Rado- 
myshl, Ukraine, Morogowski in his youth worked as a flour 
merchant, at the same time serving as the “musician” of the 
Makarov Rabbi Twersky. His fame as a hazzan began to spread 
after the rabbi ordered him to officiate in the High Holy Day 
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services of his bet ha-midrash. He then officiated as hazzan 
for five years in Kiev, where he studied music under the vio- 
linist Podhozer, and from 1881 to 1914 he officiated as hazzan 
in the communities of Zaslavl, Rovno (hence the name “Zaydl 
Rovner”), Kishinev (as the successor of Nisan *Belzer), Ber- 
dichev (as the successor of Yeruham ha-Katan *Blindman), 
London, and Lemberg, from where he returned to Rovno. In 
all these posts he was accompanied by a large choir, and for 
weekday services and festive occasions he also made use of 
an orchestra. His compositions enthralled his audiences and 
brought him worldwide fame. In 1914, Morogowski emigrated 
to the United States, where he remained until his death. He 
left a rich musical treasury of prayers for hazzan, choir and 
orchestra as well as marches. All his works were characterized 
by a true prayer style, fervent religious feeling, and hasidic 
melody. Hundreds of hazzanim considered themselves as his 
disciples. Some of his published compositions are Halleluyah, 
for choir and orchestra (1897); Kinos (Heb. text, 1922); Uhawti, 
for choir and orchestra (1899); and Tisborach (1874). 
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[Joshua Leib Neeman] 


MOROSINI, GIULIO (Samuel ben David Nahmias; 1612- 
1683), apostate scholar, and polemicist. He was born in Sa- 
lonika of a *Marrano family which had reverted to Judaism. 
His grandfather, Isaac, who had been a Christian in his youth, 
was referred to as “Paul Teshuvah” after his return to Juda- 
ism. When Morosini was a child, his family moved to Venice, 
where he studied under Leone *Modena. He at first engaged 
in commerce, traveling throughout the Ottoman Empire, and 
became converted to Christianity in Venice in 1649, when his 
family lost its fortune. In 1671 he became a clerk at the Col- 
legium de Propaganda Fide. He completed the work, begun 
by the apostate Giovanni Battista Jonah, on textual variants 
in the Targums (Ms. Vat. Urb. 59; Ms. Oxford 2341). Morosini 
also engaged zealously in missionary activity among Jews, and 
wrote a work in three parts, La Via della Fede (Rome, 1683). 
In the first part, he attempts to show that it is the duty of the 
Jews to embrace Christianity. The second part contains im- 
portant information on contemporary Jewish life and customs 
both in the home and in the synagogue. In the third part Mo- 
rosini tries to demonstrate that the Jews do not observe the 
Ten Commandments, whereas the Christians do. A polemic 
against this work appears in Joshua *Segre’s Asham Talui. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wolf, Bibliotheca, 3 (1727), 1126f.; G. Bar- 
tolocci, Bibliotheca Magna Rabbinica, 3 (1683), 755f. 4 (1693), 404; 
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MORPURGO, North Italian family of Austrian origin. 
Its earliest known member was Israel b. Pethahiah *Isserlein 
(1390-1460), who settled in Marburg, Styria, and became 
known also as R. Israel Marburg. In 1624 members of the 
Marburger or Marpurger family were appointed Court *Jews 
by Emperor Ferdinand 11. About the mid-17' century, they 
were to be found in various parts of Europe, North Africa 
and the East, but mainly in northern Italy, at Trieste, Ancona, 
Venice and Padua. Arriving there from Gradisca d’Isonzo 
(Austria), they eventually changed their name to Morpurgo, 
and distinguished themselves in various fields. Members 
include the noted talmudist Samson *Morpurgo and ELIJAH 
MORPURGO (1740-1830), a Hebraist. GIUSEPPE LAZZARO 
MORPURGO (1759-1833) was a poet and financier. He wrote 
verses in Hebrew and Italian, was a supporter of Napoleon 
and founded the well-known insurance company, Assicura- 
zioni Generali of Trieste. He also presided over the Jewish 
community there. MosE MORPURGO visited Erez Israel, where 
he met Hayyim Joseph David *Azulai (1764). Also of the 
family were Rachel *Morpurgo, poet, and EMILIO MORPURGO 
(1822-1882), who taught economics at Padua University 
and was undersecretary for agriculture in 1867. ABRAHAM 
VITA MORPURGO, a publicist from Gorizia, founded the 
Corriere Israelitico in 1867. He made a collection of prayers in 
Italian for the Jews of Trieste (1855), and translated the Hag- 
gadah into Italian (1864). Salomone *Morpurgo was a philol- 
ogist and librarian. ELIO MORPURGO (1858-1943) was born 
at Udine, of which he was mayor in 1908. He served as un- 
dersecretary for posts in 1906 and 1908, and was made a 
senator for life in 1920. He was deported by the Germans 
in 1943. BENEDETTO MORPURGO (1861-1944), pathologist, 
member of the Lincei academy, held the chair of pathology 
at Turin University from 1900 to 1935. Following the Fas- 
cist discriminatory laws of 1938, he took refuge in Argen- 
tina, and died in Buenos Aires. GINO MORPURGO translated 
the Books of Ecclesiastes and Esther into Italian (1898-1904). 
GIULIO MORPURGO (1865-1931), of Gorizia, taught com- 
mercial technology at Trieste University and wrote numer- 
ous monographs on commercial subjects. EDGARDO MOR- 
PURGO (1866-1942), physician and Jewish historian, wrote 
Psicologia e psicopatologia degli Ebrei (1905); Le origini del 
movimento Sionista (1905); La Famiglia Morpurgo di Gradisca 
sull’ Isonzo, 1585-1885 (1909). Morpurgo donated to the library 
of Padua University the collection of Judaica belonging to his 
family, the Raccolta Morpurgo di letteratura e storia dei 
popoli semitici, whose catalog he published in 1924. Luct- 
ANO MORPURGO (b. 1886), born in Spalato, publisher, wrote 
Poesia della famiglia ebraica (1948). Giuseppe *Morpurgo was 
an author and educator. VITTORIO MORPURGO (b. 1890), 
de Janeiro. MARCO MORPURGO (1920-1948) and EDGARDO 
an architect, designed buildings in Rome, Tirana, and Rio. 
Two grandsons of the historian Edgardo Morpurgo were 
Zionist pioneers. Both met their deaths during Israel’s War 
of Independence, the first near Sedeh Eliyahu, and the sec- 
ond near Haifa. 
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[Emmanuel Beeri] 


MORPURGO, GIUSEPPE (1887-1967), Italian author and 
educator. A secondary school teacher, Morpurgo was for some 
time after 1938 headmaster of the Jewish school in Turin. His 
writings on school education retain considerable value. He 
also edited popular literary anthologies, his subjects including 
Virgil, Petrarch, and Leopardi. His fiction includes the novels 
Yom ha-Kippurim (1925) and Beati misericordes (1930). The 
first deals with the problems of Jews loyal to their religious 
tradition but fascinated by humanist culture and liberal West- 
ern European society, in which they may nevertheless face suf- 
focation. Morpurgo seems to visualize two possible outcomes 
of this conflict-complete assimilation through mixed marriage 
arising from a faulty education or emigration to Erez Israel, 
the land of Jewish regeneration. The author’s avowedly Zionist 
outlook is here quite explicit. In his second novel, Morpurgo 
examines a Catholic case of conscience, probing spiritual and 
theological questions with depth and learning. 


[Louisa Cuomo] 


MORPURGO, RACHEL LUZZATTO (1790-1871), Italian 
Hebraist and Hebrew poet. Morpurgo was born in Trieste 
and educated at home in Hebrew classics and secular sub- 
jects with her brother David and her younger cousin, Samuel 
David *Luzzatto (1800-1865), who became a prominent figure 
in modern Jewish thought and Hebrew literature, known as 
Shadal. Shadal credited Rachel with a major role in influencing 
his love for Jewish learning in general and Hebrew poetry in 
particular. In 1819, when she was 29 years old, Rachel married 
Jacob Morpurgo, a businessman from Gorzia, despite objec- 
tions from her family. Devoted to serving her husband, who 
disapproved of her studies and literary efforts, and eventually 
the mother of three sons and a daughter, Morpurgo could only 
write late at night and on Rosh Hodesh. In 1847, 30 years af- 
ter its inception, Shadal published their poetic exchange in 
Kokhavei Yitzhak, a journal devoted to modern Hebrew litera- 
ture and enlightenment. Even her husband was proud of the 
recognition she now received for her talent. Some enlightened 
readers refused to accept that her Hebrew poems were actually 
written by a woman; others praised her for rising above wom- 
en’s ordinary activities and called her “Queen of the Hebrew 
Versifiers.” Her letters and poems, in both Hebrew and Ara- 
maic, invoke the matriarchs as well as the patriarchs, the hope 
for a return to Temple sacrifices in Jerusalem, a rare Hebrew 
description of a relationship between women, and the burdens 
of raising her own children. She also expresses her trepida- 
tion as a woman entering the literary realm of men. At the age 
of 65 she offered to work as a servant for Moses *Montefiore 
and his wife, Judith, passing through Italy on their way to 
Palestine. Morpurgo regularly signed herself as “The Worm,’ 
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or “Rimah,” the initials of Rachel Morpugo Ha-Ketanah (in 
Hebrew, “Little Rachel Morpurgo”), expressions of modesty 
often employed by prominent rabbis. Rachel Morpurgos po- 
etry, which was translated into several European languages, 
was included in a few anthologies of modern Hebrew poetry 
and is remembered in some of the histories of modern He- 
brew literature. Critical emphasis is often on her novelty and 
uniqueness as the first female modern Hebrew poet. Rachel 
Morpurgos Hebrew writings were published in Ugav Rahel: 
Shirim ve-Iggerot, ed. Vittorio (Isaac Hayyim) Castiglione 
(Cracow: Yosef Fisher, 1891; ed. Y. Zemora, Tel Aviv: Mah- 
berot Lesifrut, 1943); and in English in Nina Salaman, Rahel 
Morpurgo and the Contemporary Hebrew Poets in Italy (Lon- 
don: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1924). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Adelman, “Finding Women’s Voices in 
Italian Jewish Literature,’ in: J. Baskin (ed.), Women of the Word: Jew- 
ish Women and Jewish Writing. (1994), 50-69; Y. Levine-Katz, “Rachel 
Morpurgo,’ in: Judaism 49 (2000), 13-29. 


[Howard Tzvi Adelman (24 ed.)] 


MORPURGO, SALOMONE (1860-1942), Italian philologist 
and librarian. While still a student, Morpurgo was an active 
member of the Italian nationalist movement. He was arrested 
by the Austrian authorities in his native Trieste and received a 
prison sentence. He then moved to Rome, where he became 
coeditor of the Archivio storico per Trieste, l'Istria e il Trentino 
(1881-95), which campaigned in favor of the Irredentist claim 
to Italy's Austrian-controlled territories. Best known for his 
literary work, Morpurgo was a coeditor of the Rivista critica 
della letteratura italiana (1884-91), director of the Riccardi- 
ana library in Rome (whose Manoscritti italiani he carefully 
described), and subsequently headed the Marciana library in 
Venice, which he transferred to the Palazzo della Zecca (La 
Biblioteca Marciana nella sua nuova sede, 1906). From 1905 to 
1923 Morpurgo directed and reorganized the National Library 
in Florence. He investigated the medieval Italian version of 
the legend of the Wandering *Jew, publishing Lebreo errante 
in Italia (1891), and edited the Italian manuscript of the story 
written in Florence by Antonio di Francesco d’Andrea early 
in the 15'" century, which predates the well-known German 
edition of the legend. A pupil of the eminent writer Giosué 
Carducci (1835-1907), Morpurgo specialized in the study of 
old Italian dialects and literary sources, and prepared editions 
of various manuscripts, analyzing their linguistic features and 
their relation to the figurative arts. The outcome of this work 
was his Supplemento alle opere volgari a stampa dei secoli x111 
e xIV, indicate e descritte da F Zambrini (1929; reissued 1961). 
A leading authority on Dante and Petrarch, Morpurgo later 
taught Italian literature at the University of Bologna. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Battisti, in: Studi Trentini, 23 (1922), 135-6; 
LOsservatore Romano (Feb. 18, 1942). 
[Giorgio Romano] 


MORPURGO, SAMSON BEN JOSHUA MOSES (1681- 
1740), Italian rabbi and physician. Samson was born in Gra- 
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disca d’Isonzo, Friuli. While still young he was taken by his 
parents to neighboring Gorizia, where he studied under 
Jacob Hai Gentili, the rabbi of the community, and his son, 
Manasseh. At the age of 12 or 13 he moved to Venice and there 
received a thorough education in the yeshivah of Samuel 
Aboab, as well as from his previous teacher Manasseh Gen- 
tili who had meanwhile moved to Venice. After some years he 
went to Padua to study medicine in the university there and 
in 1700 received the degree of doctor of philosophy and medi- 
cine. From then on he devoted himself to the study of Talmud, 
traveling between Padua and Venice, and between Gorizia and 
Mantua, where he studied under the outstanding scholar Briel, 
who in 1709 ordained him rabbi. In that year he was appointed 
a member of the bet din of the kabbalist Joseph Fiametta (Le- 
havah) whose daughter Rebecca he married. On the death of 
his wife in 1716, he married her sister, Judith. On the death of 
his father-in-law in 1721, Samson succeeded him as rabbi of 
the community, a post he held until his death. Morpurgo had 
connections with all the great scholars of his generation, who 
turned to him for counsel on complicated cases in the field of 
halakhah, among them Isaac Lampronti, who quotes Samson's 
rulings in his Pahad Yizhak, Moses Hagiz, and Benjamin ha- 
Kohen of Reggio. His skill as a doctor in Ancona, recognized 
by both Jews and Christians, and his profound compassion, 
particularly toward the suffering poor, won him the love and 
respect of all. In 1730 a devastating influenza plague swept 
Ancona, and, despite the Church ban against Jewish doctors’ 
treating the Christian sick, Samson distinguished himself in 
the care he gave to all the town’s inhabitants. In consequence, 
Cardinal Lambertini publicly presented him in 1731 with a 
document which expressed his gratitude and his esteem for 
Samson’s devotion. Samson was involved in the polemics of 
the rabbis of the generation against Nehemiah Hiyya *Hayon, 
and was among those who took up a tolerant attitude toward 
him. There is extant correspondence between Morpurgo and 
Moses Hagiz on this subject from the end of 1711 to the be- 
ginning of 1715. The Or Boker (Venice, 1741) contains a prayer 
that was said at his grave on the anniversary of his death. The 
following of his works have been published: Confutazioni alle 
Saette del Gionata del Benetelli (Venice, 1703-04), a polemic 
against the Christian priest Luigi Maria Benetelli who wrote 
Le Saette di Gionata scagliate a favor degli Ebrei (1703), a book 
filled with hatred of the Jews and their religion; Ez ha-Daat 
(ibid., 1704), a philosophical commentary on the Behinat 
Olam of Jedaiah Bedersi; and Shemesh Zedakah (ibid., 1743), 
a collection of responsa published posthumously by his son 
Moses Hayyim. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Morpurgo, La Famiglia Morpurgo... 
(1909), 32-34, 65-69, 77, 104; I. Sonne, in: Kobez al Jad, 2 (1937), 
157-96; B. Cohen, in: Sefer ha-Yovel... A. Marx (1943), 56; M. Wilen- 
sky, in: Ks, 23 (1946/47), 199; idem, in: Sinai, 25 (1949), 68-75. 

[Guiseppe Laras] 


MORRIS, ERROL M. (1948- _), U.S. director, producer, edi- 
tor, and writer. Born in Hewlett, Long Island, Morris received 
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a history degree from the University of Wisconsin and at- 
tended Princeton University and then the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley to earn his Ph.D. in philosophy. Morris’ first 
film, Gates of Heaven (1978), was created after German film 
director Werner Herzog said he would eat his shoes if Morris 
made a documentary about pet cemeteries. Morris won the 
bet and Herzog kept his end of the bargain, which is docu- 
mented in Les Blank’s Werner Herzog Eats His Shoes (1980). 
Morris’ next documentary, Vernon, Florida (1981), recorded 
the eccentric lives of the small town residents. Morris worked 
as a private detective for two years, a profession that helped 
him direct and write The Thin Blue Line (1988), a documen- 
tary about a man wrongly accused of murder. The man was 
eventually released. In Fast, Cheap, and Out of Control (1997), 
Morris used his own invention, the Interrotron. A play-off of 
teleprompters, the Interrotron lets Morris project his image 
onto a screen in front of the camera, allowing the interviewee 
to look straight into the lens, not off to the side. It creates what 
Morris calls “the true first person.” Morris used it in his Tv 
series First Person (2000-1) and for his Academy Award win- 
ning documentary, The Fog of War: Eleven Lessons from the 
Life of Robert S. McNamara (2003). Other Morris films are 
The Dark Wind (1991), A Brief History of Time (1991), and Mr. 
Death: The Rise and Fall of Fred A. Leuchter, Jr. (1999), about 
an execution device inventor who testified on behalf of Holo- 
caust denier Ernst Zundel. Beyond films, Morris makes com- 
mercials and won an Emmy in 2001 for a PBs ad. 


[Susannah Howland (24 ed.)] 


MORRIS, HENRY HARRIS (1878-1954), South African 
lawyer, for 20 years the leading defense counsel and King’s 
Counsel at the South African criminal bar. Henry Morris was 
the son of Hyman Morris, president of the first synagogue in 
Johannesburg. Morris had a reputation for grasping the hu- 
man essentials in a situation and for his acute understanding 
of motives. He was at his best in cross-examination, when he 
could be forceful and caustic, but also urbane. Morris left a 
book of memoirs, The First Forty Years (1948). 


[Lewis Sowden] 


MORRIS, NATHAN (1890-1970), English Jewish educator. 
Born in Novogrudok, Russia, Morris went to England in 1909 
and became a teacher in the Liverpool Hebrew Higher Grade 
School directed by J.S. *Fox, subsequently serving as head- 
master of the institution (1912-20). Morris was founder and 
headmaster of the Glasgow Hebrew College, where he served 
from 1920 until 1929, when he was appointed education of- 
ficer of the Jewish Religious Education Board of London, a 
post he held until 1940. When the ravages of war threatened 
Jewish schooling in Great Britain, he founded and directed 
the Joint Emergency Committee for Jewish Religious Educa- 
tion (1940-45), which set up classes for children in places far 
removed from the large population centers. At the end of the 
war, Morris was invited to take charge of the programs of the 
Central Council for Jewish Religious Education in the United 
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Kingdom and Eire and of the London Board for Jewish Reli- 
gious Education (both 1945-48). 

With Israel’s independence, he helped to found the Jew- 
ish Agency’s Department of Education and Culture and served 
as its director from 1949 until 1959, when he retired and re- 
turned to London. Morris wrote various Hebrew textbooks 
and educational manuals, but his most important work was 
the three-volume study on the history of Jewish education 
from the tannaitic period to the present, Toledot ha-Hinnukh 
shel Am Yisrael (1960-64). The study is a monumental work 
and the first of its kind in Jewish historiography. 


[Judah Pilch] 


MORRIS, NELSON (1839-1907), U.S. meat-packing execu- 
tive. Morris, who was born in the Black Forest region of Ger- 
many, was taken to the U.S. at the age of 12. In 1854 he began 
working in the New York stockyards and two years later, he 
went into the meat-packing business for himself in Chicago. 
At the outbreak of the Civil War, Morris received a contract to 
supply meat to the Union armies. He subsequently supplied all 
the meat for the Army of the West later in the war, and filled 
meat-supply contracts for the governments of England, Ger- 
many, and France. His firm of Morris & Company was one of 
the largest in the U.S. 

His son IRA NELSON MORRIS (1875-1942), who was 
born in Chicago, was a diplomat and author. Morris early sev- 
ered his active connection with his father’s firm. He served as 
commissioner-general to Italy (1913) and as U.S. minister to 
Sweden (1914-23). His books include: With the Trade Winds 
(1897); and From an American Legation (1926). 


MORRIS, RICHARD BRANDON (1904-1989), U.S. histo- 
rian. Born and educated in New York, Morris taught at City 
College, New York, from 1927 to 1949, and became professor 
of history at Columbia in 1949. Among his important books 
are Studies in the History of American Law (1930); The Peace- 
makers (1965); Government and Labor in Early America (1946); 
and The American Revolution Reconsidered (1967). He was co- 
editor of The New American Nation series (from 1953); The 
Spirit of Seventy-Six (1958); the Encyclopedia of American His- 
tory (1953, 1963; 19703 1982); and a Documentary History of the 
United States (from 1968). He also wrote John Jay, The Nation 
and the Court (1967); The Emerging Nations and the Ameri- 
can Revolution (1970); Seven Who Shaped Our Destiny (1973); 
Witnesses at the Creation (1986); and The Forging of the Union 
(1987). He made noteworthy contributions in the field of ar- 
chival preservation. He also served as chairman of the board 
of the editors of Labor History. 


[Sidney I. Pomerantz / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


MORRIS, WILLIAM (1873-1932), U.S. talent agent. Born 
in Schwarzenau, Germany, Morris immigrated to America 
in 1898. He initially went to work for Marc Klaw and Abe 
Erlanger as a theatrical booking agent, and then as an inde- 
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pendent vaudeville agent at a time when Keith-Albee United 
Booking Office was monopolizing bookings for vaudeville 
theaters. In 1907, Klaw and Erlanger joined with the Shubert 
Brothers to form the National Vaudeville Artists Association 
to compete with Keith-Albee, but they were acquired three 
months later and Klaw and Erlanger were forced out. Morris 
led a prolonged fight against Keith-Albee’s monopoly with the 
aid of entertainment newspaper Variety and President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. On January 31, 1918, a victorious Morris es- 
tablished the William Morris Agency with his son William, 
Jr. (born 1899 in New York) and office boy Abe Lastfogel. The 
agency's logo of four Xs actually represent William Morris’ 
initials - a “W” superimposed on an “M° As silent film took 
hold, Morris pushed for clients like Al Jolson, Mae West, Char- 
lie Chaplin, and the Marx Brothers to try out the new medium. 
By 1930, Morris had passed control of the agency to Lastfogel 
and his son, after 32 years in the business. Lastfogel managed 
the New York office, while William, Jr., took control of the 
Los Angeles office and later became president of the agency 
(1932-52). Morris died ofa heart attack while playing cards at 


the Friar’s Club in Manhattan. 
[Adam Wills (2"4 ed.)] 


MORRIS AND SUSSEX COUNTIES, counties in New Jer- 
sey, U.S. The combined area of Morris and Sussex counties, 
located in western and northwestern New Jersey, is 1,000 sq. 
miles (2,700 sq. km.). In 2002, the Jewish population in Mor- 
ris County was estimated at 33,000; Sussex County was esti- 
mated at 4,100. Morris-Sussex Federation merged with the 
Jewish Community Federation of Metropolitan New Jersey in 
1983 to establish United Jewish Communities of MetroWest. 
A series of interstate highways, including Routes 280, 80, 78, 
24, and 10, have made Morris County attractive to commut- 
ers. Hence, there is an active demographic shift of Jewish 
families from neighboring Essex County to portions of west- 
ern New Jersey. 


Sussex County Synagogues 

There are three synagogues in Sussex County, located in the 
towns of Franklin, Newton, and Lake Hopatcong, and one 
“chavura,” or social group, Congregation B'nai Emet, located 
in Sparta. The membership of Newton's Jewish Center of Sus- 
sex County (100 member families), and Franklin’s Temple 
Shalom of Sussex County (150 member families) is predomi- 
nantly intermarried. Lake Hopatcong Jewish Center has a 
scant 45 member families and has offered to sell its building 
to the MetroWest federation. There is one Chabad Center lo- 
cated in Sparta. 


Morris County Synagogues 

There are 19 synagogue communities in Morris County. The 
oldest congregation is Pine Brook Jewish Center (1896); the 
oldest Orthodox congregation is Shaya Ahavat Torah (1974); 
the oldest reform congregation is Temple B’nai Or (1954). 
There are three Chabad Centers and the Rabbinical College 
of America, which is located in Morristown. 
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Early Settlers and Synagogues Before World War 11 

There are six congregations over 100 years old located in Mor- 
ris and Sussex Counties. The four in Morris County are Pine 
Brook Jewish Center (1896), Morristown Jewish Center-Beit 
Yisrael (1899), Dover Jewish Center (1917), and Mount Free- 
dom Jewish Center (1923). Dover Jewish Center merged with 
Temple Shalom of Boonton in 1988 to form Adath Shalom, 
now located in Morris Plains. The two in Sussex County are 
Temple Shalom of Sussex County, formerly Congregation Sons 
of Israel (1909), and Jewish Center of Sussex County (1924), 
formerly Congregation Reuben Shimon. 

The history of the Jews of Morris County dates back 
to the Civil War when Morristown’s Henry and Rosena Sire 
owned the local stable and racetrack and sold remounts to 
the Union Army. The history of Dover's Jews, who referred to 
themselves as a “group of Israelites,” is found on the pages of 
original minute ledgers dated October 4, 1882. Morristown’s 
and Dover's Jews established Jewish business districts on 
Speedwell Avenue and Blackwell Street, respectively. At this 
time, Dover was located on the Morris Canal. 

Newton was also a market town. Jewish merchants set 
up shop on Spring Street and from their stores went around 
the corner to attend services at the synagogue located on 
Washington Street. Franklin’s Jews, never more than 25 Jew- 
ish families at one time, opened storefronts on Main Street, 
where they provided goods and services to the miners who 
worked for the New Jersey Zinc Company from the 1920s to 
1955, when the mine closed. Sam Mindlin was Franklin's first 
Jewish settler in 1902. 

Pine Brook and Mount Freedom were farming commu- 
nities. Jews in both towns opened boarding houses and re- 
sort hotels as early as 1896 and 1903, respectively. Well known 
were Josef and Lena Konner’s Sunrise Hotel in Pine Brook and 
Saltz’s Hotel in Mount Freedom. Word-of-mouth and news- 
paper advertisements promoted the healthy air and virtues of 
New Jersey’s countryside. Guests were primarily from New- 
ark, New York City, and Brooklyn. Mount Freedom was home 
to nine kosher hotels and 45 bungalow colonies from 1920 to 
1974. In both instances, local farmers were not enthusiastic 
about the influx of Jews to the area. 


Synagogues and Lake Communities after World War 11 

A significant influx of Jews from New York City settled in and 
around the Morris and Sussex lake towns of Lake Hopatcong, 
Rockaway’s White Meadow Lake, and Parsippany Troy-Hills’ 
Lake Hiawatha immediately after World War 11. Initially these 
were summer communities. Developer Benjamin Kline adver- 
tised affordable summer homes to New York City residents and 
Jews flocked to the New Jersey countryside. Residents winter- 
ized their summer homes, commuted to New York City by bus 
and train, and stayed year-round. Synagogues followed. Lake 
Hopatcong Jewish Center was founded in 1946, Lake Hiawatha 
Jewish Center (now merged with Pine Brook Jewish Center in 
1995) was founded in 1945, and White Meadow Temple was 
founded in 1952. Other synagogues established after the war 
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were Morristown’s Temple B’nai Or in 1954 and Temple Sha- 
lom of Succasunna in 1965. Other synagogues located in Mor- 
ris County include Congregation Beth Torah in Florham Park, 
Temple Hatikvah in Flanders, Congregation Ahavath Yisrael 
in Morristown, Temple Beth Am in Parsippany, and Congre- 
gation for Humanistic Judaism of Morris County. 


Morris County’s Alex Aidekman Jewish Community 
Campus 
With the 1983 merger of Essex, Morris, and Sussex Counties 
into one umbrella federation, attention was paid to the demo- 
graphic shift to western New Jersey. Hence, in 1990 the Me- 
troWest community opened a second “Y” located in Whip- 
pany which moved Jewish services and agencies closer to 
Morris County. The Jewish Historical Society of MetroWest 
is located on this campus. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Forgos, The Jews of Morris and Sussex: A 
Brief History and Source Guide (2003). 


[Linda Forgosh (2™4 ed.)] 


MORSE, DAVID ABNER (1907-1990), U.S. labor executive 
and lawyer. Morse, who was born in New York, graduated from 
Rutgers University in 1929 and studied law at Harvard Uni- 
versity; he was admitted to the New Jersey bar in 1933. Morse 
worked on the legal staff of the U.S. Department of the Inte- 
rior (1933-34), as chief counsel for its Petroleum Labor Policy 
Board (1934-35), and as a regional attorney for the National 
Labor Relations Board in New York (1935-38), before enter- 
ing private law practice. From 1940 to 1942 Morse was impar- 
tial chairman for the milk industry in the metropolitan New 
York area. On leaving the public service, he became a partner 
in the law firm of Coult, Satz, Tomlinson and Morse. He also 
lectured on labor relations, labor law, and administrative law 
at several educational institutions. From 1943 to 1944 he served 
in the U.S. army as head of the Labor Division of the Allied 
Military Government in Sicily and Italy, where he formulated 
and implemented labor policies and programs for the Ameri- 
can and British liberators. From 1944 to 1945 he served as head 
of the Manpower Division of the United States Group Control 
Council for Germany, where he worked with representatives of 
Britain, France, the Soviet Union, and the United States to help 
coordinate the way they dealt with labor matters in occupied 
Germany. By the end of the war, he held the rank of lieutenant 
colonel and was awarded the Legion of Merit in 1946. 

After serving with the military, Morse held the position 
of general counsel for the National Labor Relations Board 
(1945-47) until appointed assistant secretary of labor, in which 
capacity he created the department's Program of International 
Affairs. In 1948 he was elected director general of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization (ILO) based in Geneva, Switzerland, 
and remained in that position for an unprecedented 22 years. 
As 1L0 head, Morse directed its establishment of international 
labor standards and its training programs designed to assist 
underdeveloped countries, and particularly their workers, in 
raising their standards of living and bettering their job con- 
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ditions. When the organization was awarded the Nobel Peace 
Prize in 1969, Morse accepted the award on behalf of the 1Lo. 
In 1970 he resigned as 1Lo director general and became the 
impartial chairman of the New York coat and suit industry. 


[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


MORSE, LEOPOLD (1831-1892), U.S. congressman. Morse, 
who was born in Wachenheim, Bavaria, went to the U.S. in 
1849. In 1850 he moved to Boston, Massachusetts, where he 
worked in a clothing store. In 1864 Morse and Ferdinand 
Strauss formed the Leopold Morse Company which special- 
ized in the manufacture of men’s clothing and soon became the 
largest of its kind in New England. After twice running unsuc- 
cessfully for Congress on the Democratic ticket (1870, 1872), 
Morse subsequently served five terms in Congress as Demo- 
cratic representative from Massachusetts (1877-85, 1887-89). 
Morse was rumored to be a leading choice for the post of sec- 
retary of war in Grover Cleveland's cabinet, but religious preju- 
dices were supposed to have ruled out his appointment. Active 
in Jewish affairs, Morse founded the Boston Home for Infirm 
Hebrews and Orphanage, renamed the Leopold Morse Home 
for Infirm Hebrews and Orphanage after his death. 


MORTARA, LODOVICO (1855-1937), Italian jurist and 
statesman. Born in Mantua where his father Marco *Mortara 
was chief rabbi, he lectured from 1886 at the universities of 
Pisa and Naples. He became professor of law at Naples in 1903 
and at the same time a magistrate in Rome. He was promoted 
to membership of the Supreme Court in Rome where he held 
the offices of attorney general, public prosecutor and eventu- 
ally first president of the Supreme Court of Cassation. In 1919 
Mortara became minister of justice and in the following year 
was appointed to the Senate. He was an outspoken critic of 
Fascism and opposed the constitutional changes introduced 
by Mussolini. His writings ran into many editions and strongly 
influenced the development of Italian jurisprudence. They 
include: Lo Stato Moderno et la Giustizia (1885); Principii di 
Procedura Civile (19227); Manuale di Procedura Civile (1921°). 
Mortara also edited the review La Giurisprudenza Italiana 
(1891-_), Italy’s leading judicial publication. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Rotundi, L. Mortara (1937); P. Calaman- 


drei, L. Mortara (1937). 
[Giorgio Romano] 


MORTARA, MARCO (1815-1894), Italian rabbi and scholar. 
He attended the rabbinical seminary in Padua under Samuel 
David *Luzzatto, was ordained in 1836, and from 1842 officiated 
as rabbi of Mantua. Mortara represented the liberal trend in Ju- 
daism in Italy and argued that a distinction be made between 
the Jewish religion and Jewish nationality. He proposed a con- 
ference of Italian rabbis in 1866 in order to secure certain re- 
forms in Jewish practices, but his suggestion did not materialize. 
In the sphere of biblical study, Mortara opposed the documen- 
tary hypothesis and argued for the unity and Mosaic authorship 
of the Pentateuch (1843). He considered that the task of Juda- 
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ism was to spread monotheism and morality throughout the 
world and that this was facilitated by the Dispersion. Mortara 
published books on the principles of Judaism and a new edi- 
tion of the prayer book whose translation into Italian was based 
on that by S.D. Luzzatto. His most important work was in the 
area of bibliography and includes a catalog of the manuscripts 
in the library of the Mantua community (1878), and Mazkeret 
Hakhmei Italyah (Indice alfabetico dei rabbini e scrittori israeliti 
di cose giudaiche in Italia; 1886), a list of approximately 2,000 
Jewish scholars living in Italy from the first to the 19 centuries. 
He was a notable bibliophile, his collection of manuscripts be- 
ing purchased after his death by David *Kaufmann. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Corriere Israelitico, 22 (1884), 227-8; Ves- 
sillo Israelitico, 34 (1886), 188-9; 42 (1894), 59-62; Shunami, Bibl, 


nos. 3987-88. 
[Menachem E. Artom] 


MORTARA CASE, case of the abduction of a Jewish child by 
Catholic conversionists. On the night of June 23-24, 1858, Ed- 
gardo Mortara, aged six years and ten months, son of a Jewish 
family in Bologna, Italy, was abducted by the papal police and 
conveyed to Rome where he was taken to the House of *Cate- 
chumens. The boy had been secretly baptized five years before 
in an irregular fashion by a Christian domestic servant, who 
thought, as she said later, that he was about to die. The par- 
ents vainly attempted to get their child back. This flagrant ab- 
duction of a minor had many precedents in Italy. The church, 
moreover, had always maintained that the extemporized bap- 
tism of a child who was in danger of death was valid even if it 
had been carried out against the parents’ will. The case caused 
a universal outcry. Napoleon 111 was among those who pro- 
tested against the infringement of religious freedom and pa- 
rental rights. Sir Moses *Montefiore went to Rome in 1859, in 
the hope of obtaining the child’s release. The founding of the 
*Alliance Israélite Universelle in 1860, in order to “defend the 
civil rights and religious freedom of the Jews,’ was due partly 
to this case. Pope *Pius 1x, however, rejected all petitions sub- 
mitted to him. In 1860, after the annexation of Bologna to the 
Italian kingdom, the boy’s parents took new steps, again in 
vain, for the return of the child. With the ending of the pope's 
secular power in 1870, Edgardo Mortara who had taken the 
name Pius and in the meantime was a novice in an Augustin- 
ian order — was free to return to his family and religion. How- 
ever, he refused to do so. Mortara, who preached eloquently 
in six languages, was such an ardent conversionist that he re- 
ceived the title of “apostolic missionary” from Leo x111. He 
became canon in Rome and professor of theology. He died at 
the Abbey of Bouhay near Liége in Belgium in 1940. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Volli, I] caso Mortara nel primo centena- 
rio (1960); idem, in: Bolletino del Museo del Risorgimento, 5 (1960), 
1087-1152; idem, in: Scritti... Federico Luzzatto (1962), 309-20; idem, 
in: RMI, 26 (1960), with illustrations; A.E Day, The Mortara Mystery 
(1930); Meisl, in: MGWJ, 77 (1933), 321-8; B.W. Korn, American Re- 
action to the Mortara Case: 1858-1859 (1957); J.L. Altholz, in: jsos, 


23 (1961), 111-8. 
[Giorgio Romano] 
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MORTEIRA, SAUL LEVI (c. 1596-1660), rabbi and scholar 
in Amsterdam. Morteira was born in Venice and studied there 
under Leone *Modena. In 1611 he accompanied the physi- 
cian Elijah Montalto to Paris, and on the latter’s death in 1616 
brought his body for burial to Amsterdam, where he him- 
self subsequently settled. A few years after his arrival he was 
elected hakham of the Beit Yaakov community. When three 
Sephardi communities merged to form the Talmud Torah 
congregation in 1638, Morteira was appointed one of its rab- 
bis, taught Talmud and tosafot to advanced students, and 
preached in the synagogue three times a month. He founded 
the Keter Torah Yeshivah in Amsterdam and Baruch *Spinoza 
was among his students. Morteira was a member of the bet 
din that excommunicated Spinoza. 

Morteira’s works include Givat Sha‘ul (Amsterdam, 1645), 
a collection of sermons arranged in the order of the weekly 
portions of the reading of the Law, and a work (no longer ex- 
tant) on the immortality of the soul, both written in Hebrew. 
Only fragments of his responsa, mentioned in the introduc- 
tion to his sermons, have survived. In addition, he wrote a 
number of apologetics for Judaism in Spanish; among them, 
La Eternidad de la Ley de Mosseh (“The Eternal Nature of the 
Law of Moses”); Preguntas que hizo un clériqo de Roan alas 
quales respondi (“Questions of a Priest from Rouen and My 
Answers to Them”); Obstdculos y oposiciones contra la religion 
cristiana (“Criticisms and Arguments Against the Christian 
Religion”); and a treatise against the 16'-century Italian apos- 
tate, *Sixtus of Siena. Also preserved in many copies is his 
Providencia de Dios con Ysrael (“The Providence of God with 
Israel”) which contains an account of the vicissitudes of the 
founders of the New Amsterdam (New York) community on 
their escape from Brazil. None of these works was printed. 
Morteira’s Discursos Académicos is printed in Reuel *Jusurun’s 
Dialogo dos Montes (completed 1624; published in Amsterdam, 
1767). His apologetic works circulated widely in manuscript 
and had a profound influence on the Sephardi communities 
in Western Europe. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Bibl, 74-75; Steinschneider, Cat 
Bod, 2508-09; J.S. da Silva Rosa, Gescheidenis der Portugeesche Joden 
te Amsterdam (1925), index; C. Roth, Life of Manasseh Ben Israel 
(1934), index; E. Kupfer, in: Przeglad Orientalistyczny (1955), 97-99; 
A. Wiznitzer, in: HJ 20 (1958), 10 ff; IS. Revah, Spinoza et Juan de 


Prado (1 , index. 
(959) [Joseph Kaplan] 


MORTON, LOUIS C. (1913-_), U.S. historian. Born in New 
York City, Morton received his M.A. from New York Uni- 
versity in 1936 and his doctorate from Duke University in 
1938 in the field of American colonial history. He taught at 
City College of New York from 1939 to 1941. He served in the 
US. Army (1942-46), and was deputy chief historian in the 
Office of the Chief of Military History, Washington, D.c. 
(1946-59). During that time, he also served as chief of the 
Pacific Section, responsible for the preparation of the 11-vol- 
ume subseries on “The War in the Pacific,’ and was histori- 
cal adviser for the post-World War 11 program. He served 
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as consultant and lecturer at a number of military and civil- 
ian institutions, and from 1960 he was professor of history 
at Dartmouth College. In 1971-72 he served as provost. He 
was also president of the New England Historical Associa- 
tion (1968-69). 

Morton’s major scholarly interest was U.S. military his- 
tory. Regarded as one of America’s foremost experts on the 
history of World War 11, he is best known for The Fall of the 
Philippines (1953); The War in the Pacific: Strategy and Com- 
mand (1962); and Writings on World War 11 (1967). He was 
general editor of a 17-volume study, Wars and Military Insti- 
tutions of the United States (1963). 

[Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


MORWITZ, EDWARD (1815-1893), U.S. physician and jour- 
nalist. Morwitz, who was born in Danzig, studied Oriental lan- 
guages in Halle and medicine at the University of Berlin. He 
participated in the revolutionary upheavals of 1848 and then 
fled to the US. Settling in Philadelphia, Morwitz first prac- 
ticed medicine (1850) but swiftly moved to leadership in Ger- 
man-language journalism and publishing. He took an active 
role in the affairs of the Democratic Party but supported the 
Union cause during the Civil War. When the German Dispen- 
sary (now Lankenau Hospital) in Philadelphia was threatened 
with closure during the war, Morwitz himself took charge and 
served as its medical director. He organized the German Press 
Association of Pennsylvania in 1862, and through merger and 
expansion ultimately controlled a large number of German- 
language and English-language newspapers. Morwitz primary 
interests and contributions were in the area of German im- 
migrant cultural and political activities, but he did maintain 
ties with the Jewish community through his membership in 
Kenesseth Israel Congregation and his ownership of the Phila- 
delphia Jewish Record from 1875 to 1886. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: DAB, 13 (1934), 271-2, incl. bibl.; H.S. Mo- 
rais, Jews of Philadelphia (1894), 338-40; B.W. Korn, Eventful Years 
and Experiences (1954), passim. 


[Bertram Wallace Korn] 


MOSBACH, city in Baden, Germany. A Jewish community 
was in existence in Mosbach by the second half of the 13" cen- 
tury. In 1298 the *Rindfleisch massacres took 55 Jewish lives. 
Jews also suffered in 1343, when they were accused of desecrat- 
ing the *Host, and during the *Black Death persecutions of 
1349. By 1381 just one Jew lived in the city, and the number of 
the Jews there remained small throughout the following cen- 
turies. They traded in livestock, salt, and wine. The municipal 
authorities periodically sought to restrict Jewish commercial 
activity. In 1722 there were eight Jewish families in the city; 
the number had grown to 19 by 1773. A cemetery was conse- 
crated in 1599 but no synagogue was built until 1860, and a 
Jewish school was established only in 1876. From 1827 the seat 
of the district rabbinate was in Mosbach. Leopold *Loewen- 
stein (1843-1924), author of works on German Jewish history, 
served there as a rabbi from 1887 to 1924. 
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thoroughly subduing Syria (it is very likely that Isa. 36:18-19 
refers to these campaigns, and perhaps Isa. 10:9 also), Tiglath- 
Pileser invaded Urartu, devastated the countryside, and laid 
unsuccessful siege to the capital. Further weakened by con- 
tinuing Assyrian pressure from the south and attacks by the 
Cimmerians (Gomer) in the north, Urartu was invaded by 
Sargon 11 of Assyria in his eighth campaign (714) and the re- 
ligious capital Musasir was taken. Although Urartu remained 
hostile to Assyria, Sargon’s campaign marked the end of ef- 
fective rivalry and open warfare between them; Assyria re- 
mained dominant, while Urartu was constantly occupied in 
protecting her northern borders from the invading Cimme- 
rians and Scythians. The last certain reference to an Urartian 
state comes from 643. From Herodotus (I, 74) we know that 
by 585 the Medes occupied what had been Urartian territory. 
In the Behistun Inscription of Darius the Great (ca. 520), he 
refers to the territory as Armina (= Armenia), reflective of the 
newer “Arme” population, but as U77¥ in the Aramaic, and 
Ura8tu in the Akkadian version. 


The Mountains of Ararat 

According to the story in Genesis 8:4 Noah's “ark came to 
rest on the mountains of Ararat. Accordingly, the present 
form of the story cannot be earlier than the early first mil- 
lennium B.c.£. when the form “Urartu” replaced the previ- 
ous designations Uruatri and Nairi of the Assyrian sources. 
Although one frequently hears the designation “Mount Ara- 
rat, the Bible does not mention any specific mountain. Lu- 
ther understood Ararat to be the name of the mountain range. 
Nonetheless, one tradition identifies the particular mountain 
as Mount Massis, at nearly 17,000 ft. (550 m) the highest peak 
of Armenia, which is therefore often called Mount Ararat. The 
Aramaic and Syriac translations of Genesis 8:4 mention Ture 
Kardu, “the mountains of Kurdistan [Jebel Judi]” southeast 
of Lake Van, whereas the Book of Jubilees (5:28; 7:1) speaks 
of Mount Lubar (unidentified). In the Babylonian tradition 
of the flood, the mountain on which the *ark came to rest is 
Mount Nimush (sometimes read Nisir), east of Assyria, now 
identified as Pir Omar Gudrun. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Goetze, in: Kulturgeschichte des Alten 
Orients, 3 (19577), 187-200; B.B. Piotrovskii, Urartu: the Kingdom 
of Van and its Art (1967), ed. and tr. by P.S. Gelling; J.A. Fitzmeyer, 
The Aramaic Inscriptions of Sefire (1966), 26-28, 130-1; Hallo, in: E.F. 
Campbell and D.N. Freedman (eds.), Biblical Archaeologist Reader, 2 
(1964), 152-87; A. Heidel, The Gilgamesh Epic and Old Testament Par- 
allels (19497), 250-1; E.O. Kraeling, in: JAos, 67 (1947), 181; Speiser, in: 
AASOR, 8 (1926-27), 17-18. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Bailey, in: ABD, 
1, 351-53; A. Kuhrt, The Ancient Near East (1995), 548-53; P. Zimansky, 
Ancient Ararat (1998); M. Streck, in: RLA, 9, 589-90. 


[Tikva S. Frymer / S. David Sperling (274 ed.)] 


ARATON, HARVEY (1952- ), U.S. sports columnist. Born 
and raised in New York, Araton graduated from the City 
University of New York in 1975. He worked at the Staten Is- 
land Advance (1970-77), New York Post (1977-83), and New 
York Daily News (1983-91), where he was a columnist, before 
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joining the New York Times as a sports reporter and national 
basketball columnist in March 1991. He became a Sports of 
the Times columnist in 1994. He was nominated by the Times 
for the Pulitzer Prize in 1994. Araton also wrote for the New 
York Times Magazine, GQ Magazine, EspN Magazine, Sport 
Magazine, Tennis Magazine, and Basketball Weekly. He was 
the winner of the Associated Press Sports Editors award for 
enterprise reporting in 1992, and in 1997 for column writing. 
Araton was the winner in the column-writing category of the 
Women’s Sports Foundation journalism awards in 1998. He is 
the author or co-author of three books: Alive & Kicking (When 
Soccer Moms Take the Field And Change Their Lives Forever) 
(2001); Money Players (Inside The New NBA) (1997); and The 
Selling of the Green (The Financial Rise and Moral Decline of 
the Boston Celtics) (1992). 


[Elli Wohlgelernter (2"4 ed.)] 


ARAUNAH (Heb. F118 ,AINN PIN; variant in Chronicles: 
Ornan (]318)), most probably the last Jebusite ruler of Jeru- 
salem whom David spared after conquering the city. The word 
Araunah is non-Semitic in origin, probably Hurrian and pos- 
sibly a title, as it occurs once with the definite article (11 Sam. 
24:16 and ibid. 23 “the king...” cf. Hurrian ewri, “governor’). 
When David offended God by taking a census, plague struck 
his realm, killing 70,000. In answer to his prayer, it halted 
outside Jerusalem when the angel of the Lord had reached the 
threshing floor of Araunah. That day the prophet Gad com- 
manded David to erect an altar to the Lord on this spot. David 
asked Araunah to sell him the threshing floor, but Araunah 
offered to give it to him together with his oxen for sacrifice, 
the threshing boards and ox yokes for firewood, and the wheat 
for a meal offering. David, however, refused to accept the of- 
fer, paid Araunah 50 silver shekels (in 1 Chron. 21:25 - 600 
gold shekels), and then built an altar (11 Sam. 24:15 ff; 1 Chron. 
21:15 ff.). (There is a certain similarity between this transaction 
and the purchase of the cave of Machpelah by Abraham; Gen. 
23.) Solomon built the Temple on this site (11 Chron. 3:1). The 
same verse connects this location with Moriah where the *Ake- 
dah took place (cf. Jos., Ant., 7:333). It may have been public 
property, and Araunah, as the ex-ruler of the city, was thus 
entitled to dispose of it. 1 Chronicles 21:20 possibly speaks of 
“his (?) four sons.’ According to rabbinic tradition Araunah’s 
skull was found on the Temple site in the time of Hezekiah 
(TJ, Pes. 9:1, 36c) or after the return from Babylon (J, Sot. 5:4, 
2o0b). According to the Talmud Avodah Zarah 24b, he was a 
“proselyte of the gate.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Melamed, in: Tarbiz, 14 (1942/43), 13-14; S. 
Yeivin, Mehkarim be-Toledot Yisrael ve-Arzo (1960), 199-200; Mazar, 
in: BIES, 13 (1947), 112-3; EM, 1 (1965), 552-3. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
N. Wyatt, in: vT, 40 (1990), 352-60. 


ARAZI, YEHUDA (1907-1959), Haganah leader and orga- 
nizer of “illegal” immigration to Palestine. Arazi was born in 
Lodz, then Russian Poland, and settled in Palestine in 1923. 
While serving with the Palestine Police from 1926 until 1934, 
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The 19" century saw a significant growth in the Jewish 
population. There were 100 persons in 1824, and 192 in 1884. 
By 1900 the numbers had declined to 161; 159 in 1925; 134 in 
1933; and 18 in 1939. The Jews had been active in the commer- 
cial and industrial life of the city as merchants in grain and 
livestock, and owners of a cigar factory, liquor distillery, and 
numerous other businesses, which were all disrupted when 
the boycott of Jewish merchants began on April 1, 1933. On 
November 10, 1938, the synagogue was burned down and the 
cemetery desecrated. On October 22, 1940, 13 Jews were de- 
ported to *Gurs, only two of whom survived the war. The 
rabbi, Julius Greilsheimer, fled to Holland in 1939, only to be 
deported from there to Auschwitz, where he perished together 
with his family. In 1947 a grove of 100 trees was planted by the 
city in his memory and that of the Jewish community. In 1969 
and, later, in 1985 a plaque was mounted to commemorate the 
desecrated synagogue. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Germania Judaica, 2 (1968), 548; Salfeld, 
Martyrol, 54, 61, 66, 78, 80; F Hundsnurscher and G. Taddey, Die jue- 
dischen Gemeinden in Baden (1968). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ger- 
mania Judaica, vol. 3, 1350-1514 (1987), 884-85; J. Hahn, Erinnerungen 
und Zeugnisse juedischer Geschichte in Baden-Wuerttemberg (1988), 
387-89. WEBSITE: www-alemannia-judaica.de. 


[Alexander Shapiro] 


MOSBACHER, EMIL JR. (1922-1997), U.S. yachtsman and 
businessman. Born in Mt. Vernon, N.y., Mosbacher won in- 
tercollegiate sailing titles for Dartmouth College and during 
World War 11 served as an officer in the U.S. navy. He returned 
to sailing in 1949, and from 1950 to 1957 defeated the nation’s 
best yachtsmen in International One-Design Class competi- 
tion. Mosbacher skippered his first 12-meter class sloop, the 
19-year-old Vim, in 1958. He was at the helm of Weatherly in 
1962, when she successfully defended yachting’s most prized 
trophy (the America’s Cup) against the Australian challenger, 
Gretel. He defeated the Australians again in the 1967 Amer- 
ica’s Cup races. A successful businessman, Mosbacher was 
chosen by President Richard Nixon to serve as the State De- 
partment’s chief of protocol in 1969. He was converted to the 
Episcopal faith. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Time (Aug. 18, 1967). 
[Jesse Harold Silver] 


MOSCATI, SABATINO (1922- ), Italian semiticist and ar- 
chaeologist. Moscati taught Hebrew, Semitic languages, and 
the history of religions at the universities of Florence, Na- 
ples, and Rome. He is a member of the Accademia dei Lincei 
and editor, the Rivista di Studi Orientali. His most important 
works deal with the origins of the Semites, the language and 
peoples of Palestine and Syria, and the history of the Arabs. 
Among them are Le antiche civilta semitiche (1961; Ancient 
Semitic Civilizations, 1957); Lepigrafia ebraica antica 1935-50 
(1951); I manoscritti ebraici del Deserto di Giuda (1955); I pre- 
decessori d’Israele (1956); Il profilo dell’Oriente mediterraneo 
(1956; The Face of the Ancient Orient, 1960, repr. 1963); and 
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An Introduction to the Comparative Grammar of the Semitic 
Languages (1964). 

Moscati took part in the excavations of Ramat Rahel in 
Israel in the years 1960, 1961, and 1962. 

From the 1970s on Moscati dedicated his research to the 
Phoenicians and the Carthaginians and their impact on an- 
cient Italy. He was the greatest expert on the Punic civilization 
in Italy. He published I Cartaginesi in Italia (1977), Il mondo 
dei Fenici (1979), Il mondo punico (1980), I Cartaginesi (1982), 
and Italia punica (1986). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Moscati, I Fenici (1988). 

[Alfredo Mordechai Rabello / Samuele Rocca (2™4 ed.)] 


MOSCATO, JUDAH BEN JOSEPH (c. 1530-c. 1593), one of 
the most important rabbis, authors, and preachers of the Ital- 
ian Jewish Renaissance. He was forced to leave his native town 
Osimo when the Jews were expelled from the main places in 
the papal states by Pope Pius v in 1569. Moscato went to Man- 
tua, at that time one of the great centers of Jewish culture and 
scholarship in Italy. It seems that, not long after his arrival in 
the city, he became the official preacher of the Mantua com- 
munity and in 1587 was nominated to the post of chief rabbi. 


Spheres of Interest 

Moscato’s range of learning and knowledge extended over all 
fields of cultural interest to Jews of the Renaissance, and he 
was better versed in them than most of his contemporaries. 
Besides being steeped in Jewish traditional culture, rabbinic 
literature, and aggadah, he was at home in Jewish medieval 
philosophy and was also familiar with classical philosophy; he 
was especially an advocate of Plato and of the medieval neo- 
platonists and Arab philosophies. Philosophic in his outlook, 
Moscato was, nevertheless, familiar with the Kabbalah which 
had become popular in the late 16" century and had begun to 
influence Italian Jewish intellectuals. His approach to a num- 
ber of subjects, especially ethics and prayer, was distinctly 
mystical: he often quotes from the *Zohar, frequently using 
its ideas without mentioning the source. He also quotes Moses 
*Cordovero, mostly from his Pardes Rimmonim. Moscato's 
educational and cultural horizons extended to such secular 
sciences and disciplines as medicine, music, astronomy, and 
especially classical rhetoric. In all these fields, he quotes from 
the classical masters, as well as from medieval works. He was 
acquainted with a number of contemporary Italian non-Jew- 
ish writers, such as Pico della Mirandola, whom he quotes 
in his Nefuzot Yehudah (sermon 8, fol. 23c), even supporting 
a number of obviously christological passages. Moscato, ex- 
plaining his reliance on non-Jewish sources and his frequent 
reference to them, states that all the great philosophers had 
been disciples of ancient Jewish kings and prophets; that phi- 
losophy, a Jewish science which was part of Israel’s ancient 
culture, had been lost during the long period of exile and was 
preserved only in the writings of the non-Jewish students of 
Jewish teachers. This idea, in vogue from the 13" century, came 
to explain the existence of non-Jewish philosophy in religious 
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Jewish works. Moscato used it effectively; in his sermon on 
music, for instance (Nefuzot Yehudah, sermon 1), he argues 
in detail that the fundamental concepts of Renaissance music 
were based on the terms and formulas found in the Psalms, 
and concludes that King David was the inventor and teacher 
of the discipline of music, even though in Moscato’s times the 
terms and forms were known in Latin and in Italian. 


Moscato’s Works 

The spirit of the Jewish Renaissance is reflected in Moscato’s 
two major works, Kol Yehudah and Nefuzot Yehudah. The for- 
mer (Venice, 1594) isa commentary on *Judah Halevi’s Kuzari, 
which became one of the major influences in 16"»-century Jew- 
ish ideology in Italy and elsewhere. Moscato’s exegesis was a 
motivating factor in the process and reflected the new interest 
taken in this author. In his commentary, Moscato also based 
himself on the writings of other Jewish philosophers who were 
little read or studied at the time, such as *Philo. 

Moscato’s second major work, Nefuzot Yehudah (Venice, 
1589), is a collection of sermons preached in Mantua on the 
major holidays, on the special Sabbaths, at weddings, and at 
funerals. The sermons, 52 in number, correspond to the num- 
ber of weeks in a year, signifying a full cycle, even though 
the sermons were not delivered weekly. Moscato’s sermons 
may be described as a revolutionary innovation in Hebrew 
homiletic literature. None before him and very few, if any, after 
him achieved such a high degree of aestheticism in the genre. 
His sermons clearly reveal the influence of the Renaissance 
on the dialectic method of Hebrew homiletics. His main pur- 
pose was not to teach or educate, but to give aesthetic pleasure 
to his listeners - the actual congregation sitting before him. 
His sermons were, therefore, not written to be published as a 
book; it is rather their oral delivery which is reflected at ev- 
ery point. It is possible that Moscato preached both in Hebrew 
and in Italian, for it is known that many non-Jewish scholars 
came to listen to his sermons. However, the sermons collected 
in Nefuzot Yehudah were undoubtedly delivered in Hebrew 
on special occasions; this fact is sometimes referred to directly, 
sometimes is reflected in the contents. Moscatos great achieve- 
ment in the field of rhetoric and homiletics lies in the fact 
that, even though his primary aim was to please his listen- 
ers, he also succeeded in being instructive, and in developing 
some ideas, original either in content or in formulation. 
He drew on his vast knowledge of philosophy and of the 
Kabbalah in order to develop ethical ideas and to interpret 
them in a new way so that they might be acceptable to Jew- 
ish culture in Renaissance Italy (see *Preaching). Many of the 
great preachers in Italy who came after him, including Aza- 
riah *Figo (Picho) and Leone *Modena, applied Moscato’s 
ideas and methods of preaching, creating thus a new school 
in homiletics. 

Besides these two major works, Moscato also wrote some 
poetry: a prayer for rain to be recited in time of drought, com- 
posed in 1590; a dirge on the death of R. Joseph *Caro; a dirge 
on the death of the Duchess of Savoy; and a few other poems. 
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Certain of his exegetical works, mentioned in his known 
works, have not survived. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Bettan, Studies in Jewish Preaching (1939), 
192-225; idem, in: HUCA, 6 (1929), 297-326; A. Apfelbaum, Toledot 
ha-Gaon Rabbi Yehudah Moscato (1900); S. Simonsohn, Toledot ha- 
Yehudim be-Dukkasut Mantovah, 2 (1964), index; C. Roth, Jews in the 


Renaissance (1959), index. 
[Joseph Dan] 


MOSCHELES, IGNAZ (1794-1870), pianist and composer. 
Born in Prague, he studied in Vienna, but settled in London 
in 1826 as a concert pianist. In 1846 Felix *Mendelssohn (to 
whom he had given piano lessons in 1824) invited him to be- 
come piano teacher at the Leipzig Conservatory. He taught 
there to the end of his life. Moscheles’ playing was noted for 
its precision and brilliance, but in comparison with Chopin 
and Liszt was rather classicist in attitude. He wrote many 
compositions in a Mendelssohnian style, the best being the 
“Etudes” (Op. 70). He also prepared the piano-vocal score of 
Beethoven's Fidelio under the composer’s supervision (1814), 
and translated A. Schindler’s biography of Beethoven into 
English, with additions (1841). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baker, Biog Dict, s.v.; MGG, s.v.; Riemann- 
Gurlitt, s.v., incl. bibl.; J. Roche, in: Musical Times (March 1970), 


264-6. 
[Claude Abravanel] 


MOSCOVITCH, MAURICE (1871-1940), actor-manager. 
Born in Odessa, Moscovitch won a reputation there on the 
Yiddish- and English-speaking stage. He acted in London 
with David *Kessler and reached New York with Jacob *Adler’s 
company in 1890. Forming his own troupe, he toured the 
Americas and Europe in Jewish classics and Yiddish versions 
of Tolstoy, Turgenev, and Strindberg. He appeared in English 
in Manchester, England, in 1919, as Shylock, giving a contro- 
versial interpretation. Later he toured South Africa and Aus- 
tralia, and appeared in films, including Charles Chaplin's The 
Great Dictator (1940), just before his death. 


MOSCOW (Rus. Moskva), capital of the Russian Federation, 
and, from the Middle Ages, the political, economic, and com- 
mercial center of *Russia. Up to the end of the 18 century, 
Jews were forbidden to reside in Moscow, although many Jew- 
ish merchants from Poland and Lithuania visited the city. In 
1676 Jews who brought their wares to Moscow were expelled. 
Apostates and forced converts who maintained varying de- 
grees of connection with Judaism and the Jews were to be 
found in Moscow during various periods. A few Jews among 
the prisoners brought to Moscow after the wars against Poland 
apostatized and settled there. A physician of Jewish origin, 
Daniel Gordon, was employed by the court in Moscow from 
1657 to 1687; Peter Shafirov, one of the most important advis- 
ers of Czar Peter the Great, was also of Jewish origin. 

With the Russian annexation of Belorussia (1772), the 
number of Jewish merchants living in Moscow for commer- 
cial reasons increased; they came in particular from *Shklov, 
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then an important commercial center in Belorussia. One of 
these was the contractor and merchant Nathan Note *Notkin. 
In 1790 Moscow merchants requested that the presence and 
commercial activities of the Jews in the city be prohibited. A 
royal decree forbidding Jewish merchants to settle in the in- 
ner districts of Russia was issued in 1791. However, they were 
authorized to stay for temporary periods in Moscow to carry 
on their trade. Most of the Jews who came to Moscow lodged 
at the Glebovskoye podvorye, an inn which was situated in 
the center of the market quarter. Jewish merchants contin- 
ued to play an important role in the trade between Moscow 
and the southern and western regions of Russia, as well as 
in the export of Moscow’s goods, and in 1828 the turnover 
of this trade was estimated at 27,000,000 rubles. As a result, 
Russian industrialists in Moscow supported the rights of the 
Jews. In 1828 Jewish merchants who were members of the first 
and second guilds were authorized to remain in Moscow on 
business for a period of one month only. They were forbidden 
to open shops or to engage in trade within the city boundar- 
ies. To facilitate the execution of these regulations, the Jews 
were compelled to lodge solely in the Glebovskoye podvorye. 
The inn was a charitable trust which had been handed over 
to the Moscow city council to use its income for the mainte- 
nance of a municipal eye clinic. Exorbitant prices were soon 
extorted from Jewish merchants who had to stay at the inn. 
After a few years, third-class merchants were also authorized 
to enter the town under the same conditions and the period 
of their stay was prolonged to six months. About 250 people 
made use of this right every year. As a result of these restric- 
tions, Jewish trade decreased to about 12,000,000 rubles an- 
nually during subsequent years. When Alexander 11 came to 
the throne (1855), Jewish merchants were permitted to reside 
temporarily in all the sections of the town. 

The first Jews to settle permanently in Moscow, and the 
founders of the community, were *Cantonists who had fin- 
ished military service, some of whom had married Jewish 
women from the *Pale of Settlement. In 1858 there were 340 
Jewish men and 104 Jewish women in the whole of the district 
of Moscow. After Jewish merchants of the first guild, univer- 
sity graduates, and craftsmen were allowed to settle in the in- 
terior of Russia, the number of Jews increased rapidly. Some 
were extremely wealthy, such as Eliezer *Polyakov, one of the 
most important bankers in Russia and head of the community, 
and K.Z. *Wissotzki. From 1865 to 1884 Hayyim Berlin offici- 
ated as rabbi of Moscow, and in 1869 the community invited 
S.Z. *Minor, one of the outstanding students of the Vilna rab- 
binical seminary, to serve as the *kazyonny ravvin (govern- 
ment-appointed rabbi). There was an estimated Jewish popu- 
lation of 8,000 in the city in 1871, which had grown to around 
12,000 in 1882 and 35,000 (over 3% of the total population) 
in 1890, just before the expulsion. The governor of Moscow, 
Prince Dolgorukov, was known for his liberal attitude toward 
the Jews, and (after receiving bribes and gifts) the local ad- 
ministration overlooked their illegal presence (as in the case 
of fictive craftsmen). A considerable number of industrial- 
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ists and merchants recognized the advantages deriving from 
Jewish presence in the city, and in a memorandum addressed 
to the minister of finance in 1882 they pointed out their great 
contribution to the city’s prosperity. While anti-Jewish per- 
secutions and decrees were gaining momentum throughout 
Russia after the accession of Alexander 111, a period of rela- 
tive ease, the legacy of the previous czar, continued in Mos- 
cow. This situation changed completely with the deposition 
of Prince Dolgorukov and the appointment of Grand Prince 
Sergei Alexandrovich as governor of the city. During the 14 
years (1891-1905) of his term in office, his main aim was “to 
protect Moscow from Jewry.” 


The Expulsion 

On March 28, 1891 (Passover Eve 5651), a law was issued abol- 
ishing the right of Jewish craftsmen to reside in Moscow and 
prohibiting their entry into the city in the future. The police 
immediately began to expel thousands of families, some of 
whom had lived in Moscow for several decades or were even 
born there. They were granted a period of from three months 
to a year to dispose of their property, and many were com- 
pelled to sell out to their neighbors at derisory prices. The 
poor and destitute were sent to the Pale of Settlement with 
criminal transports. On October 15 the right of descendants of 
the Cantonists to live in the town was abrogated, if they were 
not registered with the Moscow community. The expulsion 
reached its climax during the cold winter days of 1892. While 
the police made a concerted effort to search out the Jews and 
drive them out of the city, generous rewards were offered for 
the seizure of any still in hiding. The press was not permit- 
ted to report on the details of the expulsion. An appeal to the 
government made by merchants and industrialists in 1892 
and their warning of the economic damage that would result 
from the expulsion were of no avail. Police sources estimated 
that about 30,000 persons were expelled. About 5,000 Jews 
remained - families of some Cantonists, wealthy merchants 
and their servants, and members of the liberal professions. The 
Moscow expulsion came as a deep shock to Russian Jewry. A 
considerable number of those expelled arrived in Warsaw and 
Lodz and transferred their economic activities there. Decrees 
regulating residence in Moscow became even more severe. In 
1899 the authorities ordered that no more Jewish merchants 
were to be registered in the first guild unless authorized by 
the minister of finance. At the height of the expulsion pe- 
riod, the authorities closed down the new synagogue, as well 
as nine of the 14 prayer houses. Rabbi S.Z. Minor, who re- 
quested the reopening of the synagogue, was expelled from 
the city. The struggle for the use of the synagogue continued 
for many years and it was not until 1906 that permission was 
granted for its reopening. In 1897 there were 8,095 Jews and 
216 Karaites in Moscow (0.8% of the total population). In 
1902 there were 9,339 Jews there, and half of them declared 
Yiddish as their mother tongue; the overwhelming majority 
of the others declared it to be Russian. In 1893 J. *Mazeh was 
elected as rabbi of Moscow, remaining its spiritual leader un- 
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til his death in 1923. A considerable number of the members 
of the small community were wealthy merchants and intel- 
lectuals. Assimilated Jews (some of whom apostatized) held 
an important place in the cultural life of the city. In 1911 there 
were around 700 Jewish students in the higher institutions of 
learning in Moscow. 

After the outbreak of World War 1, from 1915, a stream 
of Jewish refugees began to arrive in Moscow from the Ger- 
man-occupied regions. They took part in the development of 
war industries in the town and some of them amassed large 
fortunes. In a short time, Moscow became a Jewish center. 
Hebrew printing presses were set up, and in the town of Bo- 
gorodsk (near Moscow) a large yeshivah was established on 
the pattern of the Lithuanian yeshivot. The foundations of the 
Hebrew theater *Habimah were then laid. Among the new rich 
were Zionists and nationally conscious Jews who were ready 
to support every cultural activity. Most outstanding of these 
were H. *Zlatopolsky, his son-in-law Y. Persitz, and A.J. *Sty- 
bel. Authorization was given for the publication of a Hebrew 
weekly, Ha-Am. Cultural activity increased in scope with the 
outbreak of the February 1917 Revolution. It was symbolical 
that O. *Minor, the son of S.Z. Minor, a leader of the Social 
Revolutionary Party, was elected as chairman of the Moscow 
municipal council. Ha-Am became a daily newspaper and two 
large publishing houses, Ommanut (founded by Zlatopolsky 
and Persitz) and that of A.J. Stybel, were set up. The founding 
conference of the organization for Hebrew education and cul- 
ture, *Tarbut, was held in Moscow in the spring of 1917. This 
activity also continued during the first year of the Bolshevik 
Revolution (three volumes of Ha-Tekufah were published in 
1918, as well as others) but the new regime, with the assistance 
of its Jewish supporters, rapidly liquidated the institutions of 
Hebrew culture in Moscow. The Habimah theater was more 
fortunate; it presented An-Ski’s Dibbuk (Dybbuk) in Moscow 
for the first time in January 1922 and continued to exist under 
the protection of several prominent members of the Russian 
artistic and literary world who defended it as a first class ar- 
tistic institution, until it left the Soviet Union in 1926. 

When Moscow became the capital of the Soviet Union, 
its Jewish population rapidly increased. In 1920 there were 
28,000 Jews in the city, which had become severely depopu- 
lated as a result of the civil war. By 1923 the number had in- 
creased to 86,000 and by 1926 to 131,000 (6.5% of the total 
population). In 1939 the Jews there numbered 250,181 (6.05% 
of the total population). The headquarters of the *Yevsektsiya 
was situated in Moscow, and there its central newspaper. Der 
Emes (1920-38) was published, as well as many other Yiddish 
newspapers and books. The Jewish State Theater (known in 
Russian as GOSET from its initials), directed by S. *Mikhoels, 
was also situated in Moscow. For a number of years, small cir- 
cles of organized Zionists continued to exist in the city, which 
was the central seat of the legal *He-Halutz (which published 
its own newspaper from 1924 to 1926) and of the groups of 
the Left *Po’alei Zion. All these were liquidated by 1928. Dur- 
ing World War 11, the Jews shared the sufferings of the war 
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with the city’s other inhabitants. From 1943 Moscow was the 
seat of the Jewish *Anti-Fascist Committee which gathered 
together personalities of Jewish origin who were outstanding 
in Soviet public affairs. Founded to assist the Soviet Union in 
its war effort against Nazi Germany and to mobilize world 
Jewish opinion and aid for this purpose, it published a news- 
Dee Be [Yehuda Slutsky] 
After World War 11 

The Anti-Fascist Committee attempted to continue with its 
activities even after the war, until it was brutally liquidated 
in 1948-49, as a first step in the total liquidation of organized 
Jewish life in the “black years” of Stalin’s regime. Most of its 
leading members were arrested and executed in 1952. Because 
Moscow is the capital and a “window” of the Soviet Union, 
it has been possible for world Jewry to follow the destinies of 
Moscow’s Jews more than those in other cities, and the lat- 
ter were more able to meet with Jews from outside the Soviet 
Union. When Golda *Meir, the first diplomatic representative 
of the State of Israel, arrived in Moscow in September 1948, a 
spontaneous mass demonstration of Jews in her honor took 
place on the High Holidays near and around the Great Syn- 
agogue. The mere presence of an Israeli diplomatic mission 
with an Israeli flag in the center of Moscow was a constant 
stimulus to Jewish and pro-Israel sentiments among the Jews 
of Moscow and Jewish visitors from other parts of the Soviet 
Union. The Israeli delegation to the Youth Festival, held in 
Moscow in 1957, was the first occasion of personal contacts 
between Jewish youth from Israel and the U.S.S.R. It is con- 
sidered to have been a turning point in the revival of Jewish 
national feelings and their daring demonstration in public on 
the part of Soviet Jewish youth. Already in 1958, on *Simhat 
Torah eve, more than 10,000 young Jews gathered around the 
Great Synagogue to dance and sing Yiddish and Hebrew songs. 
They refused to be intimidated by the militia and to disperse. 
Thus these mass gatherings of young Jews, which also take 
place on their Jewish holidays, became a traditional feature 
of Jewish life in Moscow. 

In 1955 some elderly Jews were tried and sentenced to 
several years of imprisonment in labor camps for possessing 
and distributing Israeli newspapers and Hebrew literature 
and gathering in groups to read them. For similar “offenses” 
several Jews of the Great Synagogue congregation were pun- 
ished in 1963. 

In 1970 three synagogues were functioning in the city of 
Moscow. Apart from the Great Synagogue on Arkhipova Street, 
there were two small synagogues - in the suburbs of Mary- 
ina Roshcha and Cherkizovo, which were wooden buildings, 
more of the type of a shtibl than of a full-fledged synagogue. 
In addition to them, there was a synagogue in the nearby town 
of Malakhovka, practically also a suburb of Greater Moscow, 
which has had a sizable Jewish population from prerevolution- 
ary times. The Great Synagogue and its rabbi (first S. *Schliefer 
and after his death J.L. *Levin) served the authorities often as 
unofficial representatives of Soviet Jewry to the outside world. 
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In the 1950s and 1960s the Great Synagogue was allowed to 
issue a Jewish calendar and to send it to other synagogues in 
the U.S.S.R. In 1956 Rabbi Schliefer was granted permission 
to print a prayer book, by photostat from old prayer books. 
He named it Siddur ha-Shalom (“peace prayer book”) and de- 
leted from it all references to wars and victories (as, e.g., in the 
Hanukkah benedictions). It was said to have been printed in 
3,000 copies, but it was very rarely seen in other synagogues 
in the Soviet Union. (A second edition of it was printed, os- 
tensibly in 10,000 copies, in 1968 by Rabbi Levin, but it also 
was not much in use in Soviet synagogues.) In 1957 Rabbi 
Schliefer received permission from the authorities to open a 
yeshivah on the premises of the Great Synagogue. He called it 
“Kol Yaakov,’ and for several years a small number of young 
and middle-aged Jews (about 12 persons a year), mostly from 
Georgia, were trained there, almost all of them as *shohatim 
(ritual slaughterers), whereas the number of ordained rabbis 
did not exceed one or two. In 1961 the yeshivah, though off- 
cially still in existence, almost ceased to function, mainly be- 
cause of the refusal of the Soviet authorities to grant permission 
to yeshivah students, who went for the holiday to their homes 
outside Moscow, to come back and register again as temporary 
residents of the city for the purpose of study. By 1963, 37 stu- 
dents had passed through the yeshivah; 25 of them were trained 
as shohatim. In 1965 only one student was there, and in 1966 the 
number was six. The unrestricted baking of matzah in a rented 
bakery and its distribution in food stores was discontinued in 
Moscow, as in most areas of the Soviet Union, in 1962. How- 
ever, it was partially permitted again in 1964 and definitely in 
1965, but under a different system: it was done under the su- 
pervision of the synagogue board and was only for “believers” 
who brought their own flour and registered their names. The 
ritual slaughtering of poultry was allowed in the precincts of 
the Great Synagogue, whereas kosher beef was obtainable un- 
til 1964 twice a week at a special store on the outskirts of the 
city. From 1961 a barrier was erected in the Great Synagogue to 
separate foreign visitors, including Israeli diplomats, from the 
congregation, and the synagogue officers were responsible to 
the authorities for strictly enforcing the segregation. 

In 1959, on Rosh Ha-Shanah eve, an anti-Jewish riot took 
place in Malakhovka, a suburb of Moscow. The synagogue 
was set afire, but quickly extinguished; the shammash of the 
Jewish cemetery was murdered by unknown persons and on 
the walls a typewritten antisemitic tract appeared, signed by 
“the B. Zh. S.R. Committee,” the Russian initials of the pre- 
revolutionary antisemitic slogan “Hit the Yids and save Rus- 
sia.” At first Soviet spokesmen denied the facts, but several 
months later admitted them to foreign visitors, assuring them 
that the hooligans were apprehended and severely punished. 
The Soviet press did not mention the incident at all. In 1960 
a stir was created among Moscow Jewry when interment at 
the Jewish cemetery was almost discontinued and Jews were 
forced to bury their dead in a separate section of a general 
cemetery. This section was filled up in 1963 and subsequent 
Jewish burials had to take place alongside non-Jewish ones. 
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Some Jews in various ways obtained the privilege of burying 
their dead in the remaining space of the old Jewish cemetery, 
others carried them to the Jewish cemetery of Malakhovka. 
In the same period several Jews in Moscow were accused, 
tried, and sentenced to the severest punishment, including 
execution, for “economic crimes,” such as speculation, orga- 
nizing illicit production and sale of consumer goods in col- 
lusion with high officials of the militia, directors of factories, 
etc. Their trials were accompanied by inflammatory feature 
articles (called “feuilletons”) in the central Moscow press with 
pronounced antisemitic overtones. However, Moscow was 
also the center of other developments. In 1959 some Yiddish 
books, most of them selective works of the classics (*Shalom 
Aleichem, IL. *Peretz, D. *Bergelson, etc.), were published 
there after a prolonged period of the complete obliteration of 
any printed Yiddish word. Yiddish folklore concerts took place 
relatively frequently in the city and drew large crowds. Even a 
semiprofessional theater troupe, headed by the elderly actor 
Benjamin Schwartzer, was established and mainly performed 
Shalom Aleichem plays in provincial cities. In 1961 the Yid- 
dish journal *Sovetish Heymland, edited by an officially ap- 
pointed editor, the poet Aaron *Vergelis, began to appear as 
an “organ of the Soviet Writers’ Union,’ first as a bimonthly, 
later as a monthly. It also served as a kind of Soviet-Jewish 
mouthpiece for foreign Jews, and visiting Jewish intellectuals 
were invited to its premises to meet members of its editorial 
staff. In 1963 and 1965 collections of Israeli Hebrew poetry 
and prose were published in Russian translation, as well as a 
Hebrew-Russian dictionary in 1965 (in 25,000 copies), which 
was sold out in a few weeks. 

Contacts with Israel took manifold forms. The Israeli em- 
bassy invited to its receptions not only the rabbis and board 
members of the various synagogues, but also Jewish writers, 
artists, and other intellectuals. In various sport events, inter- 
national scientific congresses, and international exhibitions 
Israel was almost always represented, and often not only Mos- 
cow Jews but also Jews from other parts of the Soviet Union, 
even from outlying regions, came especially to the capital 
“to see the Israelis.” From time to time Israeli popular sing- 
ers (e.g., Nechama Hendel, Geulah Gil, etc.) and other artists 
performed in Moscow and aroused great enthusiasm, particu- 
larly among young Jews. 

The Six-Day War and the rupture of diplomatic relations 
between the Soviet Union and Israel (June 1967) put an end to 
these contacts. But, on the other hand, many Moscow Jews, 
especially the young, began more and more openly to dem- 
onstrate their pro-Israel feelings - by continuing increasingly 
their mass gatherings around the Great Synagogue, by signing 
collective protests against the refusal to grant them exit per- 
mits to Israel, by studying Hebrew in small groups, etc. Un- 
like other cities, like *Riga, *Leningrad, *Kishinev, and some 
towns in *Georgia, there were hardly any sanctions applied in 
Moscow in 1970 against pro-Israel Jews. 

In the census of 1959, 239,246 Jews (4.7% of the total pop- 
ulation) were registered in the municipal area of Moscow. Of 
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these, 132,223 were women and 107,023 were men. 20,331 of 
them (about 8.5%) declared Yiddish to be their mother tongue. 
These numbers are thought to be a gross underestimate be- 
cause many tens of thousands of Jews declared at the census 
their “nationality” to be Russian (some opinions evaluate the 
number of Moscow’s Jews as high as 500,000). 


Developments from the 1970s 

The Six-Day War had a major impact on the life of Moscow 
Jews, as it had on the life of all Soviet Jewry. It also resulted in 
a considerable increase in the anti-Israel policy of the Soviet 
regime in international affairs and an increase in antisemi- 
tism domestically. The process of national rebirth which had 
already begun among many thousands of completely assim- 
ilated Jews took various forms. Tens of thousands of young 
Jews began to congregate in and around Moscow's Choral 
Synagogue during Jewish holidays, especially Simhat Torah. 
With the beginning of mass aliyah, the Jews of Moscow played 
a significant role in the struggle for the right to emigrate. 
Demonstrations took place in Moscow which attracted Jews 
from various cities of the Soviet Union. On February 27, 1971, 
for example, 26 Jewish activists declared a hunger strike in 
the entrance to the presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
US.S.R., demanding permission to leave for Israel. Similar 
demonstrations followed. 

Despite resistance from the authorities, the period from 
the 1960s to the early 1980s saw a process of revival in the cul- 
tural and religious life of Moscow’s Jews. Dozens of teachers 
taught Hebrew in their apartments, there were seminars and 
groups studying Judaism and Jewish history and culture, and 
a Jewish kindergarten and Sunday schools were organized. In 
the 1970s and early 1980s a number of Jewish samizdat pub- 
lications appeared in Moscow. These included Evrei v S.S.R. 
(“Jews in the U.S.S.R.;’ 1972-79, nos. 1-20); Tarbut, 1975-79, 
1-13, Nash ivrit (“Our Hebrew,’ 1978-80, 1-4). Many aliyah ac- 
tivists were arrested during this time. One of the most severe 
sentences was meted out to Anatoly *Sharansky in 1978, and 
in 1982 Yosef Begun was imprisoned for the third time. 

In 1972 the synagogue in the Cherkizov district was 
closed. Thereafter, until the early 1990s, only two synagogues 
were functioning in the city: the Choral Synagogue and the 
hasidic prayer house in the district of Marina Roshcha. Jacob 
Fischman served as rabbi of Moscow from 1972 to 1982, when 
he was succeeded by Adolf Shayevich. 

While basically conducting an overtly antisemitic pol- 
icy, the Soviet authorities occasionally resorted to gestures 
intended to persuade world public opinion that Jewish cul- 
ture was flourishing in the country. Thus, in 1978 the so-called 
Birobidzhan Jewish Musical Chamber Theater was established; 
from 1981 this theater, despite its name, was based in Moscow. 
In 1986 the Moscow Jewish Dramatic Ensemble became the 
Jewish Drama Studio Shalom. 

From 1987, during the evolution of glasnost and pere- 
stroika, Jewish public life in the Soviet Union flourished. Cen- 
ters of a number of informal Jewish national organizations 
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were established in Moscow including the Jewish Culture As- 
sociation (EKA, headed by Mikhail Chlenov), the Zionist Fed- 
eration of Soviet Jews (president Arye (Lev) Gorodetsky), and 
the Association for Friendship and Cultural Ties with Israel. 
A number of Moscow bodies began to function as well: the 
Moscow Jewish Cultural and Educational Association, the 
Jewish Information Center, and the cultural religious center 
Mahanayim. As part of the an effort to maintain some control 
of this burgeoning cultural revival, the authorities established 
the Association of Activists and Friends of Soviet Jewish Cul- 
ture, which, starting in April 1989, published the newspaper 
Vestnik sovetso-evreiskoi kul’tury (“Bulletin of Soviet Jewish 
Culture”). A number of Jewish libraries were founded. In late 
1988, a yeshivah (headed by the Israeli scholar Rabbi Adin 
Steinsaltz) was established within the framework of the Acad- 
emy of World Cultures. Also in 1988-89, branches of the in- 
ternational Jewish organizations Beta, w1zo, and Bnai Brith 
were set up in Moscow. 

After the failure of the August 19-21, 1991, coup in Mos- 
cow, the last barriers to free cultural and political activity in 
the country fell. Numerous Jewish bodies functioned in the 
city. Some of these had an All-Russian character, e.g., Vaad 
Rosii (the Federation of Jewish Communities and Organiza- 
tions of Russia (president: M. Chlenov), the Zionist Federa- 
tion of Russia (chairman: A. Gorodetsky); Tkhiya, the Interna- 
tional Center for Research and the Spreading of Jewish Culture 
(chairman: Leonid Roitman); the Orthodox All-Russian Jew- 
ish Religious Community (headed by the now chief rabbi of 
Russia, Adolf Shayevich). In 1991 a synagogue was opened 
on Malaya Bronnaya Street. Since that time three Orthodox 
synagogues have been operating (Rabbi Pinhas Goldschmidt 
now serves as chief rabbi of the city), as well as Reform and 
Conservative congregations. 

Jewish cultural life exhibits new life. There are several 
Jewish high schools as well as evening and Sunday schools; 
a Jewish university, a Jewish Historical Society (chairman: 
Rashid Kaplanov), and a Jewish Scientific Center (chairman: 
Vladimir Shapiro). There has been a renewal of the publication 
of scientific works in Jewish studies: from 1992 Vestnik evres- 
kogo universiteta v Moskve (“Bulletin of the Jewish University 
of Moscow”) has appeared regularly, and in 1994 the Moscow- 
based Rossiiskaya evreiskaya entsiklopedia (“The Encyclopedia 
of Russian Jewry,’ editor-in-chief: Herman Branover) began 
publication. Mazhdunarodnaya evreiskaya gazeta (“Interna- 
tional Jewish Newspaper,’ editor-in-chief: Tancred Galinpol- 
sky) appears in Russia, while the Yiddish monthly Idishe gas 
(“Jewish Street,” editor-in-chief: Aaron Vergelis, formerly the 
editor of the now defunct Yiddish journal Sovetish Heymland) 
began to appear in January 1993. 

With the onset of political freedom, however, various, 
antisemitic groups also became active. In the late 1980s an- 
tisemitic slogans were heard with increasing frequency at 
public meetings of the “Pamyat” association. Antisemitic ar- 
ticles were printed in the journals Nash sovremennik (“Our 
Contemporary”), Molodaya Gvardiya (“Young Guard”), and 
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Moscow journals and 27 newspapers regularly publish antise- 
mitic material. In April 1992 proto-fascist punks attacked the 
hasidic synagogue in Moscow with Molotov cocktails. In July 
1993 the windows of the Choral Synagogue were broken and 
swastikas daubed on its walls. However, lacking broad support 
of the masses, the antisemites did not undertake more violent 
measures. Although the democratic-oriented public opposed 
antisemitic actions (articles against antisemitism appear regu- 
larly in a number of journals), and the Duma or parliament in 
November 1992 held hearings on antisemitism, where govern- 
ment and public figures condemned the phenomenon. Still, 
fear of antisemitism, along with the difficult economic situ- 
ation and concern about the future of democracy in Russia, 
encouraged some Moscow Jews to emigrate. However, the rate 
of emigration for Moscow (and St. Petersburg) is much lower 
than that for the rest of the former U.S.S.R. The 1970 census 
recorded 251,000 Jews in the city. Estimates of the “core” (self- 
defined) Jewish population of Moscow based on subsequent 
census data give figures of 176,000 for 1989, 135,000 for 1994, 
and 88,000 for 2002, representing 35% of the Jews in the Rus- 


sian Federation. 
[Leonid Preisman (2™ ed.)] 
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MOSENTHAL, South African family, who, in successive gen- 
erations, played a major part in the 19'-century development 
of the country’s commerce, banking, and, especially, agricul- 
tural export trade. The family came from Hesse-Cassel, Ger- 
many, and the first to immigrate was JOSEPH MOSENTHAL 
(1813-1871), who settled at the Cape in 1839. He was joined by 
his brothers ADOLPH (1812-1882) and JULIUS (1819-1880), and 
the three set up in business in Cape Town as Mosenthal Broth- 
ers. The firm continued to flourish under family control until 
well into the 20" century. From their main business centers in 
Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, and Graaff Reinet, the Mosenthals 
spread their activities throughout the Cape Colony, and later 
through the Transvaal. They established numerous trading 
posts in the interior and organized transport to and from the 
coast. Their first interest was the marketing of wool and hides, 
but they gradually expanded their activities to embrace gold 
and diamond mining, industrial enterprises, and banking. In 
the early years they issued their own banknotes, which were 
widely circulated but were withdrawn by the firm with the de- 
velopment of the colony’s commercial banking system. 

The Mosenthals made a special study of ostrich farm- 
ing and opened up export markets for its products. They in- 
troduced merino sheep from France and Angora goats from 
Turkey; Adolph Mosenthal himself went to the Black Sea to 
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arrange for the importation of the goats after earlier attempts 
had failed. This was the beginning of South Africa's staple mo- 
hair industry. In 1857 Julius Mosenthal was the first profess- 
ing Jew to be elected to the Legislative Council of the East- 
ern (Cape) Province, and Joseph Mosenthal was elected to 
the same body in 1861. A fourth brother, Salomon Hermann 
*Mosenthal, became well known as a Viennese dramatist. 
Other leading members of the family were HARRY (1850-1915) 
and WILLIAM (1861-1933), both sons of Adolph. 

In the 19 century, the Mosenthals helped a number of 
German-Jewish immigrants to settle in South Africa. Joseph 
Mosenthal, like his brothers, was a conforming Jew and was 
one of the founders of the Cape Town Hebrew Congregation 
in 1841. In later years the Mosenthals, like many of the other 
early Jewish families in South Africa, married out of the faith, 
and their descendants were no longer identified as Jews. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Herrman, History of the Jews in South Af- 


rica (1935), index; G. Saron and H. Hotz, The Jews in South Africa... 
(1955), 349-52; I. Abrahams, Birth of a Community (1955), index. 


[Lewis Sowden] 


MOSENTHAL, SALOMON HERMANN (1821-1877), Ger- 
man playwright. Mosenthal, who was born in Cassel, was a 
member of the *Mosenthal family. While studying engineering 
in Karlsruhe, he published his first poems under the pseud- 
onym “Friedrich Lehner,’ bringing him into contact with the 
Swabian Romantic circle. Though intellectual tendencies at 
that time were turning toward democracy and liberalism, 
Mosenthal neglected revolutionary impulses and turned to- 
ward conservatism. As a consequence, he moved to Vienna 
(where he worked as a private tutor) in 1842 — just as artistic 
life was fleeing the Austrian capital and its absolutistic, au- 
tocratic spirit. Soon he changed his aesthetic focus and em- 
barked on a career as a playwright. Mosenthal’s biggest success 
was the play Deborah (1850), which was adapted for the Eng- 
lish stage as Leah, the Forsaken. After premiering in Hamburg, 
it was a success in New York and was performed more than 
600 times in London. The play presents an 18**-century love 
story between Joseph, a minister’s son, and Deborah, a pas- 
sionate, gypsy-like Jewess, who ultimately renounces her love 
for the sake of Joseph's happiness. Though the highly emotion- 
ally charged scenes are soaked with social criticism, it none- 
theless never targets contemporary political issues. On the 
contrary, it celebrates Joseph 11 as a founding figure of Jewish 
emancipation. Besides Deborah and a few other plays such as 
Sonnenwendhof (1857), Mosenthal wrote several opera libretti, 
some of them dealing explicitly with Jewish topics, including 
Judith (set to music by Albert Franz Doppler in 1870), Moses, 
and Die Makkabéer (set to music by Anton Rubinstein in 1892 
and 1874, respectively). His most popular libretto in his life- 
time was surely that for Otto Nikolai’s Die lustigen Weiber von 
Windsor (Merry Wives of Windsor, 1849). In addition, Mosen- 
thal published a volume of stories of characteristic Jewish life, 
Bilder aus dem juedischen Familienleben (1878). Obviously in- 
fluenced by the genre of “Ghettoliteratur” and its most prom- 
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inent representative Leopold Kompert, it portrays the prob- 
lematic and chronically-endangered coexistence of Christians 
and Jews in Mosenthal’s childhood homeland of Hessen. As a 
civil servant, Mosenthal had an impressive career. In 1849 the 
University of Marburg - where he had attained his doctorate 
six years before - awarded him an honorary doctorate. From 
1850 onward, he worked in the Austrian ministry of educa- 
tion and was promoted to the rank of privy councilor in 1873. 
In 1871, he was knighted Ritter von Mosenthal. His collected 
works were published in six volumes in 1877/78. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Martersteig, Das deutsche Theater im 19, 
Jahrhundert (1904), 402, 423. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Schug, Sa- 
lomon Hermann Mosenthals Leben und Werk in der Zeit (1966). 


[Samuel L. Sumberg / Philipp Theisohn (2"4 ed.)] 


MOSER, SIR CLAUDE, BARON (1922- ), British statis- 
tician and academic. Born in Berlin, Moser immigrated to 
Britain in 1936. He taught at the London School of Economics 
from 1946 to 1970, where he was professor of social statistics, 
as well as serving as senior statistician to the British govern- 
ment and, from 1967 to 1978, as head of the Government Sta- 
tistical Survey. An eminent statistician, he was elected to the 
British Academy in 1969. A distinguished academic, Moser 
served as warden (president) of Wadham College, Oxford, in 
1984-93, as president of the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, and as a trustee of the British Museum 
(1988-2002) and chairman of the British Museum Develop- 
ment Trust. He was chancellor of Keele University from 1986 
to 2002 and received no fewer than 16 honorary degrees, as 
well as serving as chancellor of the Open University of Israel 
from 1994. He received a knighthood in 1973 and a life peer- 


age in 2001. 
[William D. Rubinstein (2™ ed.)] 


MOSER, JACOB (1839-1922), early British Zionist and a 
sponsor of the Herzlia High School in Tel Aviv. Born in Kap- 
peln, Schleswig, Moser moved to England in the 1860s and 
settled in Bradford, where he was a successful woollens mer- 
chant. He and his wife engaged in philanthropic activities 
there, especially the establishment of hospitals and schools for 
the poor. He joined the Zionist movement with the appear- 
ance of Theodor Herzl and was a member of the Zionist Gen- 
eral Council, the board of the Jewish Colonial Trust, the An- 
glo-Palestine Corporation, the Jewish National Fund, and the 
presidium of a number of Zionist Congresses. At the Eighth 
Zionist Congress (1907), David *Wolffsohn announced Mos- 
er’s contribution of 80,000 francs toward the establishment of 
the first Hebrew high school (in Jaffa) on the condition that 
the school bear Herzl’s name. This was the largest contribution 
made by an individual to the Zionist Organization up to World 
War I. Moser visited Erez Israel in 1908 and 1910 and followed 
the high school’s early steps, adding large sums to his contri- 
bution, so that the building could be complete, supplies and 
equipment could be purchased, etc. He also supported other 
projects in Erez Israel (e.g., Ben-Yehuda’s Hebrew dictionary, 
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the Bezalel School of Arts and Crafts, etc.). Moser continued 
his philanthropic activities until his last years. In 1909 he was 
chosen an honorary citizen of Bradford and served as its lord 
mayor in 1910-11. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Ben-Yehuda (ed.), Sippurah shel ha-Gim- 
nazyah “Herzliyyah” (1970); Tidhar, 18 (n.d.), 5358 - 60 index. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


MOSER, MOSES (1796-1838), banker and a founder of the 
*Verein fuer Kultur und Wissenschaft des Judentums. An 
employee (and eventual partner) in the firm of Moses Fried- 
laender (son of David *Friedlaender), he attended philosoph- 
ical lectures at Berlin University although he had no formal 
secondary education. There he met Eduard *Gans, Leopold 
*Zunz, and other young Jewish intellectuals, with whom he 
eventually founded the Verein (Nov. 7, 1819). Moser, who ex- 
erted a stabilizing and moderating influence within the Verein, 
was its treasurer (1821-22) and secretary (Nov. 1819; 1822-23). 
He also gave five lectures and contributed three articles. After 
the dissolution of the Verein, Moser, the one member esteemed 
by all, maintained his ties with L. Zunz, E. Wohlwill, and oth- 
ers. However, his most valued and most famous friend was 
Heinrich *Heine, who in his letters expressed his affection and 
esteem for Moser. Despite some setbacks the friendship en- 
dured. In 1819 Moser and some colleagues joined the patrician 
society, Gesellschaft der Freunde (founded in 1792 by I. Euchel 
and J. Mendelssohn), in the vain hope of subverting it from 
within. Moser eventually became its president (1836-38). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.G. Reissner, Eduard Gans (Ger., 1965), in- 
dex; idem, in: YLBI, 2 (1957), 189-90; A. Friedlaender, ibid., 11 (1966), 
269-99; N.N. Glatzer (ed.), L. Zunz (Ger., 1964), index; Briefe von H. 
Heine an seinen Freund M. Moser (1862). 


MOSES (Heb. nW7; Lxx, Mousés; Vulg. Moyses), leader, 
prophet, and lawgiver (set in modern chronology in the first 
half of the 13'* century B.c.E.). Commissioned to take the Is- 
raelites out of Egypt, Moses led them from his 80" year to his 
death at 120 during their wanderings in the wilderness until 
their arrival at the Plains of Moab. 

This article is arranged according to the following out- 
line: 


BIBLICAL VIEW 
Biography 
EARLY LIFE 
FLIGHT TO MIDIAN AND THE MISSION 
THE RETURN TO EGYPT AND THE EXODUS 
CROSSING THE SEA OF REEDS 
COVENANT AT SINAI AND THE DESERT PERIOD 
THE LAST DAYS 
Critical Assessment 
BIRTH STORY 
EARLY MANHOOD AND SOJOURN IN MIDIAN 
THE COMMISSIONING AND THE EXODUS 
LEADER OF THE WANDERINGS THROUGH THE 
WILDERNESS 
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INTERCESSOR 
MEDIATOR OF THE COVENANT AND LAWGIVER 
CULT FOUNDER AND PRIEST 
DEATH AND BURIAL 
UNIQUE STATUS 
FINAL CONSIDERATIONS 
IN HELLENISTIC LITERATURE 
Inventor and Civilizer, Lawgiver and Philosopher 
Antisemitic Attacks on Moses 
THE BIOGRAPHY OF MOSES 
MOSES IN THE APOCALYPTIC TRADITION 
MOSES AS MAGICIAN 
RABBINIC VIEW 
In the Aggadah 
IN MEDIEVAL JEWISH THOUGHT 
MODERN INTERPRETATIONS 
IN CHRISTIAN TRADITION 
IN ISLAM 
Moses’ Journey 
IN THE ARTS 
Literary Works by 20t-Century Non-Jewish Writers 
20'-Century Jewish Writers 
In Art 
In Music 


BIBLICAL VIEW 


The individual accounts of Moses combine to make him the 
most important biblical figure after God. As a prophet he is 
incomparable (Num. 12:6-8; Deut. 34:10). In the Bible, he is 
not only a national leader; it is he who fashions the nation of 
Israel, transforming a horde of slaves into a people potentially 
capable of becoming “a treasured possession” and “a kingdom 
of priests” (Ex. 19:5-6). He is portrayed as Israel’s first religious 
teacher; he gave Israel the Torah - a law of justice, holiness, 
and loving-kindness. Nevertheless, Scripture portrays Moses 
as human (Ex. 33:21ff.) and mortal (Deut. 34:5). He had faults 
as well as virtues, and was punished by the very God whom 
he taught Israel to worship. Not till the advent of Hellenism 
was the lawgiver described as theos aner (“a divine man’). In 
the Bible he is only the “human rod” with which God per- 
forms wonders. 


Biography 

The primary sources for the story of Moses’ life and works are 
contained in Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy. 
Additional references are to be found in Joshua, Judges, 1 Sam- 
uel, 1 and 11 Kings, Isaiah, Hosea, Micah, Malachi, Psalms, 
Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, and 1 and 11 Chronicles. The salient 
references will be given in the course of the article. Because 
the stories of Moses originate from different times and places 
we cannot really reconstruct a biography of Moses. We can- 
not even be sure that Moses was a historical character. Even 
ifhe was, later writers wrote stories about Moses in which the 
ancient worthy represented their viewpoints. For example, 
the story in Numbers 12, in which all prophecy other than 
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that of Moses is deemed unreliable, has the aim of elevating 
Scripture, the written Torah of Moses, at the expense of oral 
prophecy (Sperling). 


EARLY LIFE. Moses’ father and mother — Amram and Jo- 
chebed - were both of the tribe of Levi; he had an older sis- 
ter, Miriam, and an older brother, Aaron (Ex. 2:1; 6:16—20; 7:73 
Num. 26:59; 1 Chron. 23:12-14). The future redeemer of Israel 
was born at the height of the Egyptian persecution of the Is- 
raelites. The Pharaoh that “knew not Joseph” (Ex. 1:8) had 
set taskmasters over the Children of Israel to oppress them 
with forced labor (Ex. 1:11). In order to reduce their numbers 
he had also instructed the Hebrew midwives, Shiphrah and 
Puah, to kill the Israelite boys at birth, but owing to the piety 
of these women the plan failed (Ex. 1:15ff.). Thereupon Pharaoh 
charged all his people to throw every newborn Hebrew boy 
into the Nile (Ex. 1:22). Jochebed succeeded in concealing the 
infant Moses for three months (Ex. 2:2). Thereafter she made 
a wicker basket for him, caulked with bitumen and pitch, and 
placed it among the reeds of the river, while his unnamed sister 
watched from a distance. Pharaoh's daughter, spying the basket 
when she came down to bathe, ordered one of her maids to 
fetch it. The princess took pity on the crying babe and decided 
to adopt him. At the sister’s suggestion Moses’ own mother was 
given the task of nursing the child until he was old enough to 
be returned to Pharaoh’s daughter. In this way Moses the He- 
brew was, ironically, brought up as a prince in Pharaoh’s own 
palace. The hand of providence is manifest in these events; 
Pharaoh's very plan of destruction became part of the divine 
design of redemption. The wondrous story is also intended to 
indicate the historic destiny awaiting the child. Possibly even 
his name Moshe is a pointer in this direction. The popular et- 
ymology (undoubtedly Moshe is an Egyptian name, probably 
meaning “son’) “I drew him out of the water” (Ex. 2:10) should 
logically have required the form mashui (“one that has been 
drawn out”), not moshe (“one that draws out”). But the infant 
was one day to “draw out” his people from the Sea of Reeds 
and bondage. (See Isa. 63:11-12 and below.) 

Although Moses was reared as an Egyptian, he remained 
conscious of his origin and sympathetic to his kindred. When 
he grew to manhood, he went out to his brethren and wit- 
nessed their tribulations. His early Egyptian upbringing seems 
to have been a necessary stage in the process of fitting him for 
his future role as Israel’s liberator. His outlook was molded by 
a sense of freedom that his kinsfolk could not enjoy. Though 
“learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians” (Acts 7:22), he 
was outraged by his first contact with the realities of the bond- 
age. He saw an Egyptian beating a Hebrew slave and, overcome 
by an irresistible feeling of righteous indignation, he slew the 
Egyptian and hid him in the sand, thinking his deed would 
not be discovered. His second experience was even sadder: he 
found two Hebrews fighting. His intervention drew from the 
aggressor the retort: “Who made you chief and ruler over us? 
Do you mean to kill me as you killed the Egyptian?” To escape 
Pharaohs wrath, Moses fled to Midian (Ex. 2:11-15). 
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FLIGHT TO MIDIAN AND THE MISSION. In Midian, Moses, 
always the foe of unrighteousness rose again in defense of 
the persecuted. He saved the daughters of the priest Reuel 
(also called Jethro, Jether, and Hobab), who had come to wa- 
ter their father’s flocks, from the hands of the bullying local 
shepherds. As a result of the incident Moses stayed with the 
priest and married his daughter Zipporah, by whom he had 
two sons, Gershom and Eliezer (Ex. 2:15-22; 18:3-4; cf. Judg. 
18:30; 1 Chron. 23:15-17). A turning point in his life came when 
he witnessed a theophany in the region of Horeb. He saw a 
bush aflame with a fire that did not consume it. On turning 
aside to investigate the marvelous sight, he heard the voice of 
a god, whose name he did not know, calling him. In the vi- 
sion God bade Moses redeem Israel from Egypt, where a new 
king now reigned. Moses resisted the divine commission, with 
many new excuses. The dialogue veers in different directions. 
Four times Moses changes the course of his argument: he feels 
inadequate to the task; he inquires by what name God is to 
be announced to the Israelites; he doubts that the Children of 
Israel will listen to him; he protests that he is slow of speech. 
Patiently God answers each objection. He would be with 
Moses and the fact that the Israelites, when they left Egypt, 
would serve the Lord at this mountain would be a sign to him 
that God had sent him; he was to tell his people that “I am 
that I am” had spoken to him; and He who gives humans the 
power of speech would teach him what to say. Together with 
the elders he was to ask Pharaoh's permission for the Israelites 
to go on a three-day journey into the wilderness to sacrifice to 
the Lord, although the request would certainly be refused. To 
help him convince the Israelites, the Lord gave Moses three 
wondrous signs (the rod becomes a snake and is restored to 
its former state; his hand becomes afflicted with a skin disease 
(see *Leprosy) and is healed; the Nile water, poured out on 
the ground, turns to blood). But still, without further rational 
argument, Moses refuses. The Lord is angered, but promises 
to let Aaron be Moses’ spokesman, and bids him take the rod 
with which to perform the signs (Ex. 3:1-4:17; 7:1). 

The wonders wrought by Moses both in Egypt and in the 
wilderness have special quality. Moses’ “signs and portents” 
served as evidence of God’s will. Moses’ “call” has no biblical 
parallel. Even Gideon (Judg. 6:11-24) and Jeremiah (1:4-10) in 
the end accepted the divine commission unconditionally. 


THE RETURN TO EGYPT AND THE EXODUS. Moses initial ef- 
forts were frustrating. At the very beginning of his homeward 
journey an obscure incident occurred that almost proved fatal 
to Moses; he was only saved by the timely action of Zipporah 
in circumcising their son (Ex. 4:24-26). Pharaoh responded 
to the request of Moses and Aaron by augmenting the people's 
burdens. Henceforth they were to provide their own straw for 
making the bricks. Understandably the Israelites lost confi- 
dence in their would-be redeemer, who was himself discour- 
aged (Ex. 4:27-5:23). 

Events now assume a new dynamic. In a second revela- 
tion God announced: “I am the Lord. I appeared to Abraham, 
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Isaac, and Jacob as El Shaddai [“Almighty”], but I did not make 
Myself known to them by My name yHwu” (Ex. 6:2-3). The 
divine announcement means that according to the Priestly 
source, the Tetragrammaton (YHWH, the four-letter name of 
God) was first revealed to Moses. Names in the Bible are not 
merely labels but descriptive epithets. They are particularly 
significant when applied to God. yHwu, elaborated in the 
enigmatic “I am that I am,” expressed the abiding providence 
that would sustain the people. (cf. Ex. 3:12). 

Pharaoh’s hardness of heart (for the statement “And 
the Lord hardened the heart of Pharaoh” see *God) called 
for sterner measures. By means of a series of ten devastat- 
ing plagues (blood, frogs, gnats, swarm of flies, pest, boils, 
hail, locusts, darkness, death of the firstborn — humans and 
beasts), arranged schematically (see U. Cassuto, Exodus (1967), 
92ff.), Pharaoh's resistance and tergiversations were gradu- 
ally overcome. Before the incidence of the final and climactic 
plague, the Israelites were enjoined to offer up a sacrifice on 
the 14 of the first month (Abib = later, Nisan), and to daub 
the lintel and the two doorposts with its blood: “For when 
the Lord goes through to smite the Egyptians, He will see the 
blood... and will pass over (or: “protect”) the door and not 
let the destroyer enter or smite your home” (Ex. 12:23). The 
last plague brought immediate surrender. The departure of 
the Israelites was now speeded by the panic-stricken Egyp- 
tians with the utmost impatience, so that the people had to 
take their dough before it was leavened and baked unleavened 
cakes (Ex.6:10-12:36). 

The Israelites, accompanied by “a mixed multitude” Exo- 
dus, left Egypt on the 15 of what would later be called Nisan. 
Already in Egypt they had eaten the Passover/Pesah sacrifice 
(“because He passed over/protected the houses of the Israel- 
ites”), instituted the Feast of Unleavened Bread (“for there was 
no time for the dough of our fathers to become leavened”), 
and promulgated the law of the consecration of the firstborn 
(“at the time that I smote every firstborn in the land of Egypt, 
I consecrated every firstborn in Israel, human and beast, to 
Myself”). 


CROSSING THE SEA OF REEDS. Pharaoh, however, soon re- 
pented his liberating act. The urgency with which the Israel- 
ites were expelled from Egypt was matched by the haste with 
which Pharaoh sought to recapture his slaves. The final scene 
was enacted by the Sea of Reeds. Hemmed in between the sea 
and the Egyptian cohorts, with only the pillar of cloud (of fire, 
by night) between the fugitives and their pursuers, the Isra- 
elites cried to the Lord, the only power that could now save 
them. The end came with dramatic swiftness. Moses sundered 
the waters with his rod; Israel crossed the seabed dry-shod, but 
their would-be captors were drowned by the returning waters 
(Ex. 14). The ode of triumph that Moses and the Children of 
Israel sang after their deliverance from the Egyptians (Ex. 15) 
is one of the most beautiful psalms in the Bible. Character- 
istically it contains no mention of Moses, just as the creedal 
recital in connection with the first fruits has no reference to 
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he passed on information to the *Haganah, helped its pris- 
oners, and engaged in arms smuggling. In 1936-39 Arazi se- 
cretly purchased arms from the Polish government which 
were smuggled into Palestine. During the early part of World 
War 11, Arazi continued to buy arms for the Haganah, par- 
ticularly from British Army sources in the Middle East and 
North Africa. His activities were discovered by the British in 
1943, but Arazi evaded capture. At the end of the war, he left 
Palestine illegally, went to Italy and was appointed head of “il- 
legal” immigration activities there. In the spring of 1946 the 
Italian authorities tried to prevent the departure of two refu- 
gee ships, Eliyahu Golomb and Dov Hos, which were carrying 
Jewish survivors of the holocaust as “illegal” immigrants. Arazi 
organized a mass hunger strike of the refugees. The pressure 
of world opinion forced the British government to permit the 
entrance of the ships with their passengers into Palestine. In 
the summer of 1947 Arazi went to the U.S. and organized the 
purchase and smuggling of light and heavy arms and aircraft 
to the Haganah. A considerable amount of material reached 
Palestine. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dinur, Haganah, 2 pt. 3 (1963); A. Cohen 
(ed.), Be-Ruah Searah (1966); Tidhar, 5 (1952), 2260. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: A. Cohen, Alon be-Saar (1973). 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


ARBA AMMOT (Heb. nix 27x; “four cubits”), a linear 
and square measure frequently found in halakhic literature. 
It has both halakhic applications and aggadic implications. 
(For the length of the cubit, see *Weights and Measures.) The 
apparent origin of this measurement lies in the observation, 
“A man’s body is three cubits (long) and one cubit is for ex- 
tending his arms and legs” (Er. 48a). A room that is not four 
by four cubits in area is unfit for human habitation, and re- 
quires neither a mezuzah nor a *parapet, and none of the hala- 
khot governing homes applies to it (Suk. 3a-b). Analogously, 
a sukkah that does not enclose four by four cubits is unfit for 
use (ibid.). If a man constructs a wall facing his neighbor's 
window, he must keep four cubits away so as not to block out 
the light (BB 2:4). According to Jewish law, a man’s property 
“acquires” chattels placed in it (see *Acquisition). A rabbini- 
cal enactment established that, in order to avoid disputes, an 
area of four cubits around a man in a public domain similarly 
acquires such chattels (BM 10a—b). When praying, one must 
keep four cubits away from an unclean place (Ber. 3:5). One 
should walk at least four cubits after each meal (Shab. 41a). 
The sages were careful not to walk four cubits without keeping 
their minds on Torah and wearing their phylacteries (Yoma 
86a). Among the relevant aggadic statements are: “Whoever 
walks four cubits in Erez Israel is assured of (his portion in) 
the world to come” (Ket. 111a); “Since the day the Temple was 
destroyed, God has nothing in His world except the four cu- 
bits of halakhah” (Ber. 8a). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: ET, 2 (1956), 28-29, 153. 


[Yitzhak Dov Gilat] 
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ARBA KOSOT (Heb. nidid ¥27x; “four cups”), four cups of 
wine drunk by each participant at the *Passover seder ser- 
vice. This ceremony is prescribed by the Mishnah as a duty 
to be observed by even the poorest man (Pes. 10: 1). The four 
cups are drunk in the following order: (1) the Kiddush at the 
start of the seder; (2) at the conclusion of the main part of the 
*Haggadah which ends with the *Geullah (“Redemption”) 
benediction; (3) at the end of the Grace after Meals; and (4) at 
the conclusion of the Nishmat hymn (“Birkat ha-Shir”). Only 
the second and fourth cups were added for the seder meal 
since the drinking of the two other cups forms part of ev- 
ery meal on Sabbaths and holidays. The reason for four cups 
is based by the rabbis upon the midrashic interpretation of 
Exodus 6:6-7, where four different terms of deliverance are 
employed: “I will bring you out ... deliver you ... redeem 
you ... and will take you to Me for a people,” etc. (Ex. R. 6:4). 
Other symbolic explanations for the four cups are that they 
correspond to the four cups of Pharaoh mentioned in Gen- 
esis, ch. 40, or to the four ancient kingdoms which oppressed 
Israel and for which God requites Israel with four cups of 
consolation (TJ, Pes. 10:1, 37b-c). Other examples of the 
special symbolic significance of the number four in the Hag- 
gadah are the Four Questions (“Mah Nishtannah”). Four Sons, 
and the four types of food at the seder meal: unleavened bread 
(matzah), lamb, bitter herbs, and haroset. Some rabbis in 
the Talmud required a fifth cup of wine for the fifth expres- 
sion of redemption “T shall bring you” (Pes. 118a, accord- 
ing to the text found in R. Hananel and Alfasi); this became 
symbolized in the cup of *Elijah on the seder table. The 
four cups of wine should be drunk in a reclined position, as 
in Roman times reclining was a sign of freedom. Each cup 
has to contain at least a %4 log (0.137 liter; Sh. Ar, OH 472:9). 
Red wine is to be preferred but because of the blood accusa- 
tions in Europe, white wine was often used (see *Blood Li- 
bel). 

Some feminists have added a Cup of Miriam, contain- 
ing water to symbolize “Miriam’s well” and to be drunk only 
by women after the second cup of wine. 


ARBATOVA, MIA (1911-1990), Israeli ballet dancer and 
teacher. Arbatova was a soloist at the Riga Opera Ballet for a 
number of years before settling in Palestine in 1938. She had 
been a pupil and protégée of Alexandra Federova, artistic di- 
rector of the Riga Ballet, and was on tour in Europe and the 
United States when Federova left Riga for America. Arbatova 
decided to make her home in Tel Aviv and danced and cho- 
reographed for the Opera Amamit but in 1943 opened her 
own ballet studio. By that time she was well known, having 
performed with her husband, singer-actor Joseph Goland, in 
various theaters, clubs, hotels, and cabarets. Many young men 
and women who later became prominent locally and abroad 
passed through her studio, including Domy Reiter-Soffer, Rina 
Schenfeld, Noa Eshkol (of the Eshkol-Wachman movement 
notation system), Moshe Efrati (founder of Kol Demama), and 
Yonatan Karmon (creator and director of folk dance shows). 
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the liberator (Deut. 26:5-9). The glory and the thanksgiving 
are accorded solely to the Lord. 


COVENANT AT SINAI AND THE DESERT PERIOD. ‘The ulti- 
mate goal lay ahead at Mount Horeb (Sinai), where in the third 
month after the Exodus the people were to witness the revela- 
tion of God, hear the Decalogue issuing forth from Sinai, and 
declare their eternal loyalty to the Divine Law in the words, 
“All that the Lord has spoken we will do and obey” (Ex. 19: 
1ff.; 24:7). Israel entered into a covenant with the Lord (24:8), 
of which the Ten Words or *Decalogue, usually called the Ten 
Commandments, formed the preamble and the Torah precepts 
the conditions. The covenant with yHwu is depicted as the 
real purpose of the Exodus. Freedom was not just the negation 
of servitude. Even the plagues were intended not only to hum- 
ble Pharaoh, but to establish divine sovereignty over Israel. 

The Torah’s narratives describe a descent; from the sub- 
lime heights of God’s mountain Israel plunged into the abyss 
of the *Golden Calf. The narrative is not descriptive his- 
tory but rather a polemic against the cult established by *Je- 
roboam 1. According to the calf narrative, Moses had ascended 
the mountain of the Lord to receive the tablets of the Deca- 
logue and spent 40 days and nights there. Disturbed by Moses’ 
delay in returning to the camp, the Israelites persuaded Aaron 
to make them a god that would go before them, since they did 
not know what had happened to their leader. The bovine im- 
age that Aaron produced was to serve as a surrogate for Moses, 
and in Aaron's view probably only represented God's visible 
throne. It nevertheless constituted unforgivable religious trea- 
son, for the people regarded the calf as an actual deity (“These 
are your gods, O Israel”), and the lawgiver, conscious of the 
spiritual catastrophe that had befallen Israel, shattered the 
tablets of the Decalogue. For the Judahite author of this anti- 
Northern polemic, the covenant had been broken; the calf and 
the Ten Words could not exist in juxtaposition. 

Moses ground the idol to dust and made the Israelites 
drink its powdered remains. With the help of the loyal tribe 
of Levi he slew 3,000 of the idolators. Then, in a heartrending 
supplication, he interceded with the Lord for his people: “But 
now, if Thou will forgive their sin — and if not, blot me, I pray 
Thee, out of Thy book which Thou has written.” God forgave, 
in accordance with His attributes (cf. Ex. 34:7). Again Moses 
ascended the mountain and received a new copy of the Deca- 
logue. He was also vouchsafed deeper insight into the divine 
glory and character (Ex. 34:6-7). Moses was also given credit 
for the establishment of - the Mishkan (“Dwelling Place”; usu- 
ally called the Tabernacle). It was the sequel, as it were, of the 
theophany on Mount Sinai; it was the symbol of God's con- 
tinuing presence. Although Moses performed certain sacer- 
dotal functions on special occasions (Ex. 24:6; Lev. 8:6ff.), and 
is even called a priest in Psalm 99:6, he is never actually por- 
trayed as such in the Torah. The Tent of Meeting, referred to 
in Exodus 33:7-11, is not to be identified with the Tabernacle. 
It was Moses’ own tent, which served temporarily as a meet- 
ing place between him and God, until the time of “wrath was 
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past.” It was pitched outside the camp, which had been recently 
defiled by idolatry (see Rashi, Ibn Ezra, and Nahmanides to 
Ex. 33:7; Cassuto, Exodus (1967), 429 ff.). 

The desert wanderings were, according to the Torah, a 
period of constant tension and crisis. The people lacked food 
and were not content with the manna; at times they demanded 
meat (Ex. 16:12ff.; Num. 11:4-6; 21:5). Often they were in need 
of drinking water (Ex. 15:23 ff.; 17:2-7; Num. 20:1-13). On one 
occasion, when Moses struck the rock to produce water, in- 
stead of speaking to it, he was himself condemned for lack of 
faith (Num. 20:7-13). Repeatedly the people murmured and 
even threatened to leader to redirect themselves and return 
to Egypt (Ex. 5:21; 14:11-12; 15:24; 16:28; 17:2-7; Num. 11:4-6; 
14:1-4; 20:2-5; 21:4-5). Of the 12 spies sent to investigate the 
nature of the Promised Land, ten brought back an unfavor- 
able report: the land was exceedingly fertile (as evidence they 
showed a huge cluster of grapes), but unconquerable; more- 
over it devoured its inhabitants. Caleb and Joshua, who gave 
an encouraging account, failed to convince the people, and in 
consequence the entire generation (except Joshua and Caleb) 
were condemned to die in the wilderness and not enter the 
Land (Num. 13-14). The weary people were prey to all kinds 
of dangers. The Levite *Korah (Moses’ cousin), aided by Da- 
than, Abiram, and On of the tribe of Reuben, accused Moses 
and Aaron of self-aggrandizement, and advanced a claim to 
the priesthood. The challenge and its implicit peril are re- 
flected in the punishment meted out to the rebels: the earth 
swallowed them up and thousands of others died through 
plague (Num. 16-17). Even Miriam and Aaron criticized 
Moses on account of the Cushite woman (a black woman 
whose origin was Cush, modern day Sudan) whom he had 
married (Num. 12). Only after 40 years of wandering was 
Israel’s goal in sight. Skirting Edom (Esau’s territory), which 
would not permit them to pass through, and warned not to 
seize any Ammonite territory (Deut. 2:19), the wanderers 
were engaged in battle by Sihon the Amorite and Og, king of 
Bashan. The Israelites defeated both these kings and divided 
their lands among the tribes of Reuben, Gad, and the half- 
tribe of Manasseh (Num. 21:4-35; 32:1-42). While the period 
of the wilderness is depicted in the Pentateuch as a turbulent 
age, the prophets, in contrast, emphasize its positive aspects. 
In the desert the Children of Israel had evinced an unforget- 
table love of the Lord (Jer. 2:1-3). 

Interestingly, though the Torah describes the priesthood 
as hereditary, Joshua, and not one of Moses’ sons, was ap- 
pointed by the lawgiver to be his successor. In regard to the 
judiciary, Moses accepts Jethro’s advice in reorganizing the 
judicial system and selecting judges who can be taught 
the laws and expected to be honest (Ex. 18); in contrast to 
Numbers 11 in which judges are deemed to have prophetic 
vision. The numbering of the people (Num. 1:2ff.; 26:1ff.), 
the sending of emissaries to Edom (Num. 20:14) and to Si- 
hon (21:21-22), and even the appointment of scouts to spy 
out the land (13:2ff.; 21:32; Deut. 1:22-23) are more secular 
than prophetic. 
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THE LAST DAys. In the Plains of Moab Moses’ life began to 
draw to its close. Miriam and Aaron had already died (Num. 
20:1, 24-29); Moses, too, was denied entry by the Lord into 
the land that was the lodestar of his hopes. All his pleadings 
were in vain (Deut. 3:25). Instead Moses was bidden to appoint 
Joshua as his successor (Num. 27:16-23; Deut. 1:8; 31:3, 14, 23), 
and on the borders of the Promised Land the aged leader de- 
livered three hortatory addresses (Deut. 1-4; 5-28; 29-30) 
in which he reviewed the history of the 40-years’ wandering 
and gave a resume of the Torah Code. After admonishing and 
blessing his people and viewing the land from the top of Pis- 
gah, he died at the age of 120 by the command of the Lord, 
and was buried by Him in an unknown grave (Deut. 34). The 
tomb of Moses was not to become a cultic site, a clear indica- 
tion that such claims about the site were known to the writer 
(see below). The valedictory song (Haazinu) that Moses taught 
the Children of Israel (Deut. 32) and the testamentary bene- 
dictions (Deut. 33) form an epilogue to the biblical account of 
Moses. The tribute to Moses with which the Torah concludes 
(Deut. 34:10-12) underscores the uniqueness of Moses’ char- 
acter and achievements. 

[Israel Abrahams] 
Critical Assessment 
(Note: Although there are certain overlaps between this sec- 
tion and that preceding, they have been retained so as not to 
impair the unity of either section (Ed.)). 

No primary source of information on Moses exists out- 
side the Bible. The Pentateuch is the main repository of the tra- 
ditions regarding Moses’ life and work. Some biblical allusions 
to Moses depend on the Pentateuch, while others are indepen- 
dent, e.g., Hosea 12:14, Micah 6:4 and Isaiah 63:11, and genea- 
logical notices in Judges 1:16; 4:11; 18:30; 1 Chronicles 23:14-15. 
For critical treatment, the data are collected by topics in the 
following paragraphs: the pentateuchal data are followed by 
the extra-pentateuchal, and then assessed critically. The order 
of appearance in the narrative is followed in the main. 


BIRTH STORY. Moses was born in Egypt to Levite parents - 
Amram son of Kohath son of Levi, and Jochebed daughter 
of Levi, Amram’s aunt (Ex. 6:20; Num. 26:59; 1 Chron. 5:29; 
23:13). He was their third child, after Aaron (older by three 
years, Ex. 7:7) and Miriam (older still, cf. 2:4). He was placed 
by his mother in the Nile to protect him from Pharaoh's de- 
cree against male infants of the Hebrews. Found by Pharaoh's 
daughter, he was returned to his mother for nursing, but later 
brought back to the princess who adopted him and named 
him Moshe, “explaining, ‘I drew him out [meshitihu] of the 
water” (Ex. 2:1-10). 

The story contains generic elements that are discounted 
by historians. The infant castaway who grows up to be a hero 
is considered a legendary motif; it appears, for example, in 
the birth stories of Sargon of Akkad (Pritchard, Texts, 119) 
and Cyrus (Herodotus 1: 107ff.); an Egyptian myth tells of the 
concealment of the infant god Horus by his mother among 
marsh reeds to protect him from Seth (Helck). Yet, the repre- 
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sentation of Israel’s savior as being of Egyptian provenance and 
rearing (though, to be sure, of Hebrew stock) is singularly un- 
stereotypical, and is supported by the Egyptian names of other 
Levites - Phinehas, Merari, Hophni, and perhaps Aaron and 
Miriam as well (Albright). The name of Moses too is probably 
to be derived from the final, verbal element in such Egyptian 
names as Ptah-mose (“Ptah is born”), which occurs indepen- 
dently in names of the New Kingdom (Griffiths). Connection 
with Hebrew mashah, “draw out; like other such name inter- 
pretations, is based on assonance rather than etymology (e.g., 
the connection of Noah with the unrelated verb nhm; Gen. 
5:29); as a Hebrew name, Moshe is of very rare, if not unique, 
formation. (The derivation of the Greek form Mousés from 
Egyptian mou, “water, and esés, “saved,” given by Josephus 
(Ant. 2:228; cf. Apion 1:286; Philo, 1 Mos. 17), has no bearing 
on the Hebrew (Cerny in Griffiths, see bibl.)). 

Moses’ connection with the Levites figures in the *Golden 
Calf story (Ex. 32:26 ff.) and in Judges 18:30, where one of his 
Levite descendants (see below) is said to have founded the 
priestly line of the Danite sanctuary (cf. also the later Levitical 
status of Moses’ descendants. 1 Chron. 23:14). His relationship 
to Aaron shares the obscurity surrounding the origins of the 
Aaronide priesthood. Friction between Moses and the Levites 
on the one hand and Aaron on the other appears in the Golden 
Calf story and suggests a background of rival ecclesiastical 
lines. But Aaron’s impunity speaks for a high rank indepen- 
dent of Moses - in which respect he is Moses’ “brother” and 
peer. Moses, Aaron, and Miriam are linked in Numbers 12:1-2 
and with the Exodus in Micah 6:4; such a family of spiritual 
persons is unknown in later Israel, but has numerous extra- 
biblical analogues. 


EARLY MANHOOD AND SOJOURN IN MIDIAN. Forced to flee 
Egypt because of his fatal intervention on behalf of a Hebrew 
slave, Moses rescues the shepherdess daughters of a Midian- 
ite priest from other shepherds who had driven them off. In- 
vited to join the priest's family, he marries his daughter, Zip- 
porah - who bears him two sons, Gershom and Eliezer - and 
tends his flocks (Ex. 2:10-22; 18:3-4). The episodes of Moses’ 
early manhood foreshadow his career as a savior of the op- 
pressed; they are poetically apt but historically unverifiable. 
His flight to Midian recalls the story of the Egyptian official 
Si-nuhe who, having fallen out of favor at the court, fled to 
Syria, where he settled and married among Semitic tribes 
(Pritchard, Texts, 18ff.). The tradition of Moses’ Midianite 
connection is unclear in details. His father-in-law is variously 
named Reuel (Ex. 2:18; cf. Num. 10:29), Hobab (Judg. 4:11; cf. 
Num. 10:29) and *Jethro-Jether (Ex. 3:1; 4:18; 18:1ff.). A wife 
of Moses is called a Cushite (Num. 12:1) - considered by some 
to be of the tribe Cushan, a synonym of Midian in Habakkuk 
3:7 (cf. WE Albright, in: BAsor, 83 (1941) 34, n. 8), and thus 
identical with Zipporah, though the absence of cross reference 
is remarkable. Yet the later alliance with Israel of the nomad 
Kenites, descendants of Hobab (Judg. 1:16; 4:11; 1 Sam. 15:6ff.), 
coupled with the enmity between Midian and Israel that be- 
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gan in the pre-settlement age and continued for generations 
(Num. 22:4 ff; 31:1ff; Judg. 6-7), supports the historicity of an 
early connection between Israel and a Midianite group - the 
Kenites, relatives of Moses. 


THE COMMISSIONING AND THE EXODUS. Once while tend- 
ing the flocks deep in the wilderness at the Mountain of God, 
Moses was surprised by a call out of a burning bush to become 
God’s agent in the deliverance of Israel front bondage. God's 
name, YHWH, was revealed and interpreted to him, and iden- 
tified with the God of the Patriarchs. Returning to Egypt with 
(Ex. 4:20) or without (18:2) his family, Moses was rebuffed by 
Pharaoh, re-commissioned by God, and armed with wonders 
to bring Pharaoh to his knees. A climactic series of plagues 
forced the king to release the Israelites. After executing the 
protective rite of the paschal sacrifice, which saved them from 
the final plague of the firstborn, the Israelites marched out of 
Egypt. Soon, however, the Egyptians set out to retake them. 
Overtaken at the Sea of Reeds, the Israelites escaped through 
the miraculously divided sea, while the pursuing Egyptians 
were drowned as the waters closed back on them. Thereupon 
the people “believed (i-e., attributed the quality of reliability 
to) in YHWH and in Moses, his servant” and sang a triumphal 
hymn to God (Ex. 3-15). 

The present form of the burning bush story is a compos- 
ite and elaborated account of the call of the first messenger 
of God to Israel. Its essence - the overpowering, unavoid- 
able command to go on God's mission - reappears in all ac- 
counts of prophetic calls; there is little reason to doubt that it 
was the experience of the founder of the line (cf. the succes- 
sion listed in 1 Sam. 12:8, 11). An allusion to this story seems 
to be contained in the divine epithet “Bush-Dweller” found 
in the (tenth-century?) Blessing of Moses (Deut. 33:16). The 
antiquity of the worship of YHwH and of his association with 
the “Mountain of God” variously named Horeb and Sinai is 
problematic. Pre-Mosaic worship of YHWH as a deity whose 
seat was in the wilderness south of Palestine is hinted at by 
14'-century Egyptian references to “a land of the bedouin of 
YHWH’ adjacent to Edom the (cf. provenance of YHwH in the 
old poems, Deut. 33:2; Judg. 5:4-5, and in Hab. 3:3), and the as- 
sociation of YHwH with Horeb-Sinai prior to Israel’s coming 
there is suggested by Exodus 19:4 (“and brought you to me”). 
To be sure, Moses is depicted as ignorant of the sanctity of 
the place (as Jacob was of the sanctity of Beth-El, “the gate of 
heaven” (Gen. 18:16)) and his experience and conception of 
YHWH have no known antecedents, but some link with prior 
religious data cannot be ruled out (though the speculative 
association of *Kenites-*Midianites with yHwH worship has 
little to stand on). 

The new significance of YHWH with the advent of Moses 
is indicated by the appearance of the first names bearing an 
element of the tetragrammaton in connection with Moses: 
Jochebed and Joshua; no such element occurs in theophoric 
names of the patriarchal age (on which fact light is shed by 
Ex. 6:3; modern criticism follows the acute suggestion of the 
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Karaite Jeshua b. Judah (cited by Ibn Ezra, ad loc.) that occur- 
rences of the tetragrammaton in divine communications with 
the Patriarchs is anachronistic, cf. *Pentateuch). The concep- 
tion of the messenger or agent of YHwH, sent and equipped 
with wondrous signs to help Israel, has its first embodiment 
in Moses and is a distinctive and dominant feature of Israelite 
religion thereafter. That a new start was made with the God 
YHWH and his apostle Moses is the core of the burning bush 
story; the discontinuity that must be postulated at the begin- 
ning of Israel’s history makes it credible. Moses plays a central 
role in the story of the *Plagues of Egypt and the Exodus, dra- 
matically woven out of various strands of tradition (see *Ex- 
odus, Book of). The line of song ascribed to Miriam in Exo- 
dus 15:21 appears as the opening of a triumphal hymn to God 
in 15:1, which can hardly be detached from it (though verses 
12-18 may be a later element), and must be allowed the same 
antiquity. Reflexes of these traditions, assigning a primary role 
to Moses, appear in Hosea 12:14 and Micah 6:4 datable to the 
eighth century; of indeterminate pre-Exilic date are the ref- 
erences in Joshua 24:5 and Psalms 105:26 to the role of Moses 
and Aaron in the plagues, and in 1 Samuel 12:6, 8 and Psalms 
77:21 (where an echo of Ex. 15:13 occurs) to the brothers’ part 
in the Exodus. Moses is linked with the parting of the sea in 
the post-Exilic Isaiah 63:11 (where, in the received Hebrew, a 
pun on Moses’ name may appear (mosheh ‘ammo, “who drew 
his people out [of the water]”); but the Septuagint lacks these 
words, and various manuscripts and the Syriac version read 
mosheh ‘avdo, “his servant Moses’). 


LEADER OF THE WANDERINGS THROUGH THE WILDER- 
NESS. Moses conducted the people into the wilderness, aim- 
ing for “the Mountain of God” (cf. Ex. 3:12). On the way he 
had to organize them under the headship of his aide-de-camp, 
Joshua, into a fighting force to fend off marauding Amale- 
kites (Ex. 17:8 ff.). At Sinai, the first threat to his new faith ap- 
peared in the Golden Calf apostasy; Moses met it with harsh 
resolution, executing the offenders with the help of his Lev- 
ite kinsmen (Ex. 32). At Sinai, too, Moses established the ad- 
ministrative organs of the people: advised by Jethro, he ap- 
pointed a hierarchy of deputies to govern and judge them (Ex. 
18:13 ff.; Deut. 1:9ff.), whose military titles (“officers of thou- 
sands, hundreds, fifties, tens”) accord with the disposition of 
the people, after their census, as an army (Num. 1-2). (For 
the revelation at Sinai, see below.) After celebrating the sec- 
ond Passover (Num. 9), Israel made ready to march on to the 
Promised Land. Moses requested his father-in-law’s service 
as guide along the way (Num. 10:29 ff.); then, with the Ark in 
the lead, Moses invoked yHwu’s victory over all his enemies, 
and set off (Num. 10:35-36). The post-Sinai part of the wilder- 
ness wanderings was filled with challenges to Moses’ author- 
ity (see next section). Numbers 11:11-12, 16ff. tells of the ap- 
pointment of 7o elders, inspired by God with some of Moses’ 
spirit to enable them to share the burden of leadership with 
Moses (but Ex. 24:9 ff. seems to suppose their presence already 
at Sinai). The worst crises came with the demoralizing report 
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of the spies sent from Kadesh to reconnoiter Canaan, and the 
failure of the subsequent rash attempt to invade directly, made 
in defiance of Moses’ prohibition (Num. 13-14). Frustration 
induced by the prolonged, forced stay in the wilderness bred 
the revolt of *Korah and 250 chief men against the author- 
ity of Moses and Aaron (Num. 16), which ended with their 
miraculous destruction. Moses had to crush a second apos- 
tasy, incited by Moabite-Midianite women (on the advice of 
Balaam (Num. 22:16)), at Shittim, in Transjordan (Num. 25). 
Moses’ martial achievements came at the close of his career. 
His request for peaceful passage through Amorite Transjor- 
dan having been denied, Moses led successful campaigns 
against the kings *Sihon and *Og and, after a preliminary re- 
connaissance, against the region of Jazer (Num. 21:21ff.; Deut. 
2:24-3:11). He allocated the land to the tribes of Reuben, Gad, 
and half-Manasseh after their oath to participate in the con- 
quest of Cisjordan (Num. 32; Deut. 3:12 ff; Josh. 13:15 ff.), and 
reserved in it three cities of refuge (Deut. 4:41ff; but cf. Josh. 
20:8, which dates this act to the time of Joshua). His last cam- 
paign was a retributive war against Midian (Num. 31). In the 
last year of the wanderings, Moses appointed Eleazar to suc- 
ceed his father, Aaron, in the priestly duties (Num. 20:23ff.), 
and his aide, Joshua, to succeed him in the leadership of the 
people (Num. 27:15 ff.; Deut. 31). 

The credibility of the wilderness narratives is impaired by 
their inconsistency (e.g., with respect to the 70 elders; and see 
the next section), chronological obscurities (e.g., the events in 
Num. 20-21 and their relation to Deut. 1-2), apparent doublets 
(e.g., Num. 21:1-3 and 14:45), and divergent itineraries (espe- 
cially in Num. 33:17ff., which, e.g., has no trace of a southern 
movement from Kadesh, contrast 14:25, and in 14:41ff. which 
traces a route arriving at the Plains of Moab without circling 
the lands of Edom and Moab; contrast Num. 21:4; Deut. 2). 
Moreover, the presence of Moses is not consistent throughout 
this material (e.g., Num. 21:1-3), so that critics have assumed 
that data on tribal movements other than those led by Moses 
have been combined in these narratives (on the supposition 
that the migration of the Hebrews was not the single move- 
ment into which tradition has characteristically simplified it). 
Finally, the trek through the Sinai desert at the necessary time 
period is belied by the extensive archaeological studies of the 
Sinai following the 1967 Israeli victory. 


INTERCESSOR. ‘The stories of Israel’s trials of God during 
their journey fall into two groups: the pre-Sinai trials, in 
which God's saving power is shown after Moses cries to God, 
or through a wonder announced by Moses (Ex. 14:15; 15:253 
16:1ff.; 17:4, 11), and the post-Sinai trials, in which the people, 
though answered, are punished for their faithlessness. Moses 
is still instrumental in supplying the people’s needs, but he 
now must also intercede on their behalf to assuage God’s an- 
ger. Moses’ first intercession was his recrimination against 
God for allowing Israel’s suffering to increase after his first 
audience with Pharaoh (Ex. 5:22-23). The longest is in the 
Golden Calf story - Moses’ dramatic plea to God to rescind 
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His decree of annihilation, then to agree to accompany Israel 
in their journey to the Promised Land. Banking on his favor 
with God, Moses cajoles Him to reveal to him His “ways,’ i.e., 
His merciful attributes (in effect a broader definition of His 
name; note the similarity of Ex. 33:13, 19 to 3:13-14), upon hear- 
ing which he presses God to forgive Israel (Ex. 32-34). Only 
less dramatic is Moses’ other great confrontation with God, 
wrathful over Israel's disbelief in his capacity to give them vic- 
tory over the Canaanites. Once again God threatens to destroy 
Israel, and once again Moses intercedes mightily on Israel's 
behalf, invoking God's revealed attribute of mercy, and call- 
ing upon him to manifest His strength through forbearance 
(Num. 14:11ff.). Further intercessions occur at Taberah (Num. 
11), at the time of Miriam’s leprosy (Num. 12), at the rebellion 
of Korah (“Will one man sin and you rage at the whole com- 
munity?” Num. 16:22), and at the plague of serpents — to cure 
which Moses made a *copper serpent (Num. 21:4ff.). Tradition 
coupled Moses and Samuel as the archetypal intercessors on 
Israel’s behalf (Jer. 15:1). A striking figure, taken from Ezekiel 
22:30, is applied to Moses in the post-Exilic Psalm 106:23: 
“He would have destroyed them, had not Moses, His chosen 
one, stood in the breach in front of Him, to keep His wrath 
from destroying them.” Psalm 103:7 alludes to Moses’ elicit- 
ing God's attributes, and cites a few of them. The formulas of 
intercession in the two major narratives of Exodus 32-34 and 
Numbers 14 are doubtless part of a liturgical tradition (cf. Joel 
2:13) whose attribution to Moses cannot be verified. The in- 
tercessory role of later prophets is firmly established; the de- 
piction of Moses as a master of this role accords with his sta- 
tus as founder of Israel’s prophetic line (see below), and may 
well be authentic. Singular authentication is given to Moses’ 
copper serpent: down to the eighth century a copper serpent 
ascribed to Moses was lodged in the Jerusalem Temple; King 
Hezekiah ordered it cut down because the people were mak- 
ing burnt offerings to it (11 Kings 18:4). 


MEDIATOR OF THE COVENANT AND LAWGIVER. At Sinai, 
Moses negotiated Israel's acceptance of God's offer of a cov- 
enant, prepared the people for the covenant theophany, led 
them to God for the theophany, and strengthened them to sus- 
tain the experience (Ex. 19-20). The people heard the *Deca- 
logue directly from God; Deuteronomy 5:5, however, insinu- 
ates Moses between the parties “to tell you what God spoke.” 
Shattered by the experience, the people asked Moses to be 
their intermediary with God henceforth (Ex. 20:18-21 [15-18]; 
Deut. 5:20-28). Moses then received detailed stipulations of 
the covenant (“the *Book of the Covenant,” Ex. 24:7) which 
he related to the people, and upon securing their assent to be 
bound by them, wrote down and ratified them in a solemn 
ceremony (Ex. 24:3-11). Later he received the written form of 
the Decalogue on stone tablets, which he deposited in the Ark 
of the Covenant (Ex. 24:12; 32:15-16; 34:1, 28-29; Deut. 9:9 ff.; 
10:1ff.). According to Deuteronomy, Moses recited all these 
stipulations to the generation about to enter Canaan during 
his last days, in the Plains of Moab. He concluded the recita- 
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tion with warnings, blessings, and curses, then committed it to 
writing and deposited the document - “the Book of Torah” - 
in the Ark, alongside the tablets (Deut. 31:9, 24 ff.). In between 
the two covenant-makings, at the beginning and at the end of 
the journey through the wilderness, Moses received a host of 
ritual, religious, and moral injunctions, in the Tent of Meet- 
ing at Sinai and in the Plains of Moab (Lev. 1:1ff.; 26:46; 27:34; 
Num. 36:13). In addition to these large and small collections of 
injunctions, issued at the initiative of God, Moses sought and 
received oracular decisions in difficult cases, as need arose. 
This role was reserved for him in the administrative organi- 
zation of the camp suggested by Jethro (Ex. 18:19-20) and its 
performance is illustrated in the cases of the blasphemer (Lev. 
24), the Sabbath breaker (Num. 15:32ff.), and the daughters of 
Zelophehad (Num. 27; cf. Num. 36). The figure of Moses as 
the mediator of God’s laws and admonitions to Israel appears 
in biblical literature influenced by Deuteronomy and in post- 
Exilic writings. Thus the deuteronomistically edited Book of 
Joshua is haunted by Moses, the lawgiver; indeed it reads as the 
record of fulfillment of Moses’ admonitions (e.g, 1:1 ff; 4:10 ff; 
8:31ff.; 11:15 ff; 14:6, 9; 17:4; 20:2). Material in the same spirit 
and style is found in Kings: 1 Kings 2:3; 8:53, 56; 11 Kings 14:6; 
18:6; 21:8; 23:25. In writings of the Persian period, Moses ap- 
pears exclusively as the author of the Torah and the founder of 
Israel's sacred institutions (Mal. 3:22; Ezra 3:2; Neh. 1:7 ff 8:1, 
14; 9:14; 10:30; I Chron. 6:34; 21:29; 11 Chron. 8:13; 24:6; 35:6, 
12). For a critical assessment of this representation of Moses, 
see the end of the next section. 


CULT FOUNDER AND PRIEST. Moses not only proclaimed 
the proper name of God, by which He was henceforth to be 
invoked in worship (“This shall be My name forever/This My 
appellation [zikhri, lit. ‘call-word’] for all time,” Ex. 3:15), he 
instructed Israel in yHwu’s sacred seasons-starting with Pass- 
over and mazzot (Ex. 12) and the Sabbath (Ex. 16) and pro- 
ceeding to the whole cultic calendar and its related prescribed 
sacrifices (Ex. 23:14ff.; 34:18 ff.; Lev. 23; Num. 28:29; Deut. 16). 
The non-festival sacrificial system, too, was ordained by him 
(Lev. 1-7). He received the blueprint of the Tabernacle and su- 
pervised its construction (Ex. 25-31; 35-40). He inaugurated it 
and consecrated its clergy (Lev. 8). Moses is described as ex- 
ercising specific priestly functions (e.g., handling the blood of 
sacrifice) both in the ceremony of covenant ratification (Ex. 
24:6, 8) and during the inauguration of the Tabernacle and 
priesthood (Lev. 8). 

Only two allusions to Moses’ priestly aspect occur in ex- 
tra-pentateuchal writing: Psalm 99:6 counts Moses with Aaron 
as a priest of YHWH (traditional exegetes refer this to his role 
in Lev. 8), and the priesthood of the Danite sanctuary traced 
their line to a descendant of Moses (Judg. 18:30 — crediting 
the talmudic notice that the suspended nun of “Manasseh” is 
a deliberate device to obscure the derivation of this ignoble 
priesthood from Moses; BB 109b). According to the post-Ex- 
ilic record, and in line with the Aaronide monopoly of the 
priesthood prescribed by the Torah, the descendants of Moses 
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were counted as Levites, not priests (1 Chron. 23:14). Criticism 
finds the ascription to Moses of the vast corpus of rules and 
admonitions in Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteron- 
omy improbable. Its arguments - from inconsistency, variant 
repetitions, diversity in style and viewpoint, and divergent his- 
torical presuppositions - can be found in articles on the books 
in question and on the *Pentateuch as a whole. Yet the origin 
and motive of this ascription can be described, and its poetic 
justice defended. The constant, stable element in the history of 
Israel during the biblical period is the consciousness of being 
a religious community, bound together by a common link to 
yHwH. No political change or revolution broke the continuity 
of this element. Under tribal rule or united monarchy, in a di- 
vided kingdom or in exile, and no less under Persian rule, the 
idea of a primary allegiance to the will of yawu, prior to all 
political forms, defined Israelite identity. From latest to earliest 
times this allegiance was expressed in zeal for YHwH’s exclu- 
sive claim upon Israel (i.e., hostility toward foreign cults), in 
iconoclasm (persecution of idolatry), in peculiar religious in- 
stitutions (e.g., the Sabbath), and in moral earnestness result- 
ing from the communal responsibility to God for violations 
of morality (Judg. 20; 11 Sam. 4:11). Its symbol was the Ark of 
the Covenant (as early as the time of the Judges, 1 Sam. 4), 
and its exponents were agents and messengers of YHwH who 
admonished error and saved from distress (e.g., Jerubbaal, 
Judg. 6ff.). These elements, constitutive of Israel's identity and 
singularity from the very beginning of its occupation of Ca- 
naan no doubt originated in Canaan proper through circum- 
stances not fully understood and projected backward in time. 
The question of their author — is solved in Israelite tradition 
by assigning to Moses his role of covenant mediator and cult 
founder. The above-mentioned features of Israelite religion are 
ascribed to Moses, as well as their integrating framework, the 
idea of the covenant with yHwu. However rudimentary the 
terms of the Mosaic covenant may have been (some suppose 
no more than the Decalogue, others include parts of the Book 
of the Covenant; criteria for positive ascription are wanting), 
they were enough to serve as the constitution of the religio- 
political community of Israel; subsequent development of 
these terms, their ramifications, their adjustments to chang- 
ing times, was regarded as part and parcel of the original. In 
theory, all regulations constitutive of the religious community 
of Israel were covenant regulations; all were issued by God and 
communicated to Israel by the mediator Moses. Something 
of the process may be glimpsed at in Nehemiah 10:30 ff. and 
11 Chronicles 30:16; 35:12, where rites are ascribed to the Torah 
of Moses that are not in fact to be found there. 


DEATH AND BURIAL. Although commissioned to bring Israel 
into the Promised Land (e.g., Ex. 33:1ff.), Moses died in the 
Plains of Moab, outside its borders. Numbers 20:2-13 accounts 
for this by the offense of Moses and Aaron at Kadesh, in con- 
nection with procuring water for the grumbling people - “the 
waters of contention” (me merivah). Wherein the brothers 
failed to “believe” God and “sanctify him in the sight of the Is- 
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raelites” (Num. 20:12) is obscure. The interpretation in Psalms 
106:32—33 is ambiguous: this much seems clear, however: that 
Moses is blamed for speaking rashly. In Deuteronomy, in con- 
trast, Moses is denied entry into the Promised Land on ac- 
count of the people: their display of faithlessness during the 
incident of the spies made God turn upon Moses as well. It 
was then He decreed that Moses (as well as his whole genera- 
tion) would not enter the land (Deut. 1:37; 3:26; 4:21). When 
his time had come, Moses was commanded to ascend Mount 
Nebo, from which he could view the length and breadth of the 
Promised Land. There he died and was buried in the valley, “in 
the land of Moab, opposite Beth-Peor; and no man knows his 
burial place, to this day” (Deut. 34; cf. Num. 27:12 f.). The vari- 
ous theological explanations of Moses’ death in Transjordan 
vouch for the existence of a grave tradition. Inasmuch as grave 
traditions were attached to such worthies as the patriarchs 
and matriarchs, the surprising obliteration of his burial-place 
savors of a deliberate aversion toward his apotheosis, which 
might have grown out of veneration of his grave as a shrine. 
Such an apotheosis was likely in view of the singular status ac- 
corded Moses in Israelite tradition (see Houtman). 


UNIQUE STATUS. The wonders performed by Moses on be- 
half of Israel exceed those of any subsequent prophet (Deut. 
34:11-12). He not only outdid Egypt’s magicians (whose virtu- 
osity, as displayed, e.g., in the Westcar Papyrus (A. Erman, The 
Ancient Egyptians, 36 ff.), illuminates the issue of the first part 
of the plague narratives), he also prevailed over the mightiest 
forces of nature — splitting both the sea (Ex. 14) and the earth 
(Num. 16). That in so doing he no more than activated the 
power of God, and in God’s own cause, is unfailingly noted; 
no room is left for regarding Moses as a magician, aggran- 
dizing himself through native powers or occult arts. One su- 
perhuman trait, however, does pertain to him: the ability to 
endure, on more than one occasion, a fast of forty days (Ex. 
24:18; 34:28; Deut. 9:9, 18; cf. Elijah’s similar feat, 1 Kings 19:8). 
Miraculous features, part of the traditional image of the “man 
of God,” are ascribed to Moses in the highest degree as befits 
his heroic role. No later figure is portrayed so close to God 
as Moses. God spoke with him “face to face” (Ex. 33:11), and 
allowed him such a prolonged intimacy that as a result (after 
Moses’ intercession in the wake of the Golden Calf apostasy) 
Moses’ face was fearsomely radiant, so that he had to wear a 
mask in ordinary intercourse with people (Ex. 34:19 ff.). The 
covenant made after this apostasy, on the basis of Moses’ favor 
with God, specifically names Moses as an equal party with the 
people (Ex. 34:27; cf. 34:10, and the corresponding usage in 
the intercession in Ex. 33:16 (“I and your people,’ twice)). The 
equation corresponds to God's substitution of Moses for all the 
rest of the people in Exodus 32:10 (cf. Num. 14:12) and Moses’ 
readiness to lay down his life on their behalf (Ex. 32:32). That 
Moses cannot simply be subsumed under the rubric “prophet” 
(nav?) is the lesson taught to Aaron and Miriam in Numbers 
12:6ff.: prophetic revelation is in the form of dream or vi- 
sion; Moses, however, has the freedom of yHwu’s house (i.e., 
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may obtain audiences at will), he speaks with God “mouth 
to mouth,” and is granted sight of YHwH (not a necessary 
contradiction of Ex. 33:20 ff., where Moses is denied sight of 
God’s face, but not of His back). In fact, Moses is never called 
a “prophet” in the Pentateuch (he is alluded to as such only in 
Hosea 12:14), but rather YH wu’s “servant” (‘eved) — the usual 
epithet in extra-pentateuchal literature as well (Num. 12:7-8; 
Deut. 34:5; Josh. 1:1; once he is styled God’s “chosen one” (behir, 
Ps. 106:23), a synonym of “servant” in Isa. 42:1, 45:4; Ps. 89:4). 
In Deuteronomy (33:1) and later literature (Josh. 14:6; Ps. 90:1; 
Ezra 3:2; 1 Chron. 23:14; 11 Chron. 30:16) Moses is occasion- 
ally called “the man of God,’ a prophetic epithet. His spirit 
inspires ecstasy (Num. 11:25), just as contact with the prophet 
Samuel does (1 Sam. 19:20ff.). Moreover, he is compared to 
prophets in Numbers 12, Deuteronomy 18:18, and 34:10, and 
in the last passage he is represented as their unequaled ar- 
chetype. But the catalog of gentile analogues to the Israelite 
prophet in Deuteronomy 18:10-11 suggests that the term navi’ 
was too restricted to oracular, divinatory, and magic-like func- 
tions to be applied to so comprehensive a figure as Moses 
(though, since he performed these functions, he might justly 
be considered a prophetic archetype). Just in those two nar- 
ratives where Moses’ relation to prophecy is manifest, a point 
is made of his meekness and forbearance. He does not share 
his servant's alarm at the apparently independent prophesy- 
ing of *Eldad and Medad; on the contrary, he wishes the en- 
tire people were prophets (Num. 11:26ff.). Nor will he assert 
himself even against rival claims of his brother and sister, for 
he was “the meekest man on earth” (Num. 12:3). Perhaps here, 
too, a distinction between Moses’ character and that of later 
prophets is intended (contrast 11 Kings 2:23-24). 


FINAL CONSIDERATIONS. Moses is not consistently pres- 
ent in biblical literature. He dominates the Pentateuch and 
Joshua - the repository of traditions about the birth of the 
nation. He reappears in the revival and re-founding litera- 
ture of late monarchic and post-Exilic times. But references 
to him in the prophetic and hymnal writings (e.g., Psalms) 
are negligible. Moses’ slighting by prophets and psalmists is 
significant, but the implications of that omission are debated. 
All innovation in the later religion of Israel is attributable to 
individuals known by name: the monarchy to Samuel and 
David; the Temple to David and Solomon; reforms in the of- 
ficial religion to kings Asa, Jehu, Hezekiah, Josiah, the priests 
Jehoiada and Hilkiah, and the prophets Elisha, Elijah, and 
Huldah; new moral-historical and eschatological conceptions 
to Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Jeremiah — and the list is not ended. 
Had no founder of the worship of yHwu and the covenant 
institutions that characterized Israel from its beginnings been 
recorded in tradition, analogy would have required postulat- 
ing him; and that is probably what happened. The traditions 
of the Torah point unanimously to Moses as the founder of 
all the constitutional elements of the religious community of 
Israel (excepting the monarchy). No single figure in later Israel 
plays the many roles ascribed to Moses, itself an indication 
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that whatever historical basis there might have been for the 
activity of Moses is beyond recovery. 


[Moshe Greenberg / S. David Sperling (274 ed.)] 


IN HELLENISTIC LITERATURE 


Inventor and Civilizer, Lawgiver and Philosopher 

The Jewish-Hellenistic tendency to adopt the sages of ancient 
culture entailed a whole series of farfetched identifications 
(e.g., Isis-Eve; Serapis-Joseph; Atlas-Enoch; Bel Kronos-Nim- 
rod; Orpheus-David; Musaeos-Moses; Zoroaster-Ezekiel) and 
culminated in the attribution of the most important contri- 
butions of civilization to Jewish cultural hero-figures. Thus, 
Moses became for Eupolemus (whose chronology placed him 
more than 500 years before the Trojan War) the first wise man, 
and the first to invent writing for the Jews (from whom it was 
taken over by the Phoenicians, and from the Phoenicians, by 
the Greeks; Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelica, 9:26). According 
to Artapanos, Moses (who is identified with Musaeos and also 
with Hermes-Thot) was the teacher of Orpheus, discovered 
the art of writing, was the first philosopher, and invented a va- 
riety of machines for peace and war. He was also responsible 
for the political organization of Egypt (having divided the land 
into 36 nomes), and was the originator of the animal cults of 
the Egyptians, which were seen as the only practical means 
available to overcome the unstable character of the Egyptian 
masses (Eusebius, op. cit. 9:27). The earliest philosophical ex- 
egete of the Pentateuch, Aristobulus, claimed that Homer and 
Hesiod drew much of their material from the Books of Moses, 
which, according to him, had been translated long before 
the Septuagint (Eusebius, op. cit. 13:12). Philo maintains that 
Heraclitus snatched his theory of opposites from Moses “like 
a thief” (Quaestiones et Solutiones in Genesin 4:152). Similarly, 
he says that the Greek legislators “copied” various laws from 
the laws of Moses (Spec. 4:61). Philo even states that Moses 
anticipated Plato's doctrine of creation from preexistent mat- 
ter, by teaching in Genesis that there was water, darkness, and 
chaos before the world came into being (De Providentia, ed. 
J.B. Aucher (1822), 111; cf. Justin Martyr, Apologia, 1:59). Ac- 
cording to Josephus, Moses was the most ancient of all legisla- 
tors in the records of the world. Indeed, he maintains that the 
very word “law” was unknown in ancient Greece (Jos., Apion 
2:154). Moreover, “in two points in particular, Plato followed 
the example of our legislator [Moses]. He prescribed as the 
primary duty of the citizens a study of their laws, which they 
must all learn word for word by heart, and he took precau- 
tions to prevent foreigners from mixing with them at random” 
(ibid. 257). “Our earliest imitators,” concludes Josephus, “were 
the Greek philosophers, who, though ostensibly observing the 
laws of their own countries, yet in their conduct and philoso- 
phy were Moses’ disciples” (ibid. 281). The only analogue in 
the pagan world to these ascriptions of priority to Moses is 
the famous statement of Numenius of Apamea (second cen- 
tury c.E.), who introduced allegorical interpretation of the 
Hebrew Bible to the pagan world (fragments 19 and 32, L), 
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that Plato was just a Moses who spoke Greek (fragment 10, 
L). Philo also asserts that Moses was “the best of all lawgivers 
in all countries,’ and that his laws are most excellent and truly 
come from God. This is proved by the fact that while other 
law codes have been upset for innumerable reasons, the laws 
of Moses have remained firm and immovable, and “we may 
hope that they will remain for all future ages... so long as the 
sun and moon and the whole heaven and universe exist” (II 
Mos. 12). Furthermore, not only Jews but almost every other 
people have attained enough holiness to value and honor these 
laws. In fact, says Philo, “it is only natural that when people 
are not flourishing, their belongings to some degree are under 
a cloud, but if a fresh start should be made to brighter pros- 
pects... each nation would... throw overboard its ancestral 
customs and turn to honoring our laws alone” (ibid. 44). In 
spite of the declining political fortunes of the Jews during the 
period of the Roman Empire, an occasional note of admira- 
tion for Moses is still found in writers like Pseudo-Longinus, 
who speaks glowingly of the great legislator’s lofty genius (On 
the Sublime 9:9), but Numenius, Tacitus, Galen, Celsus, Por- 
phyry, and Julian, on the other hand, are highly critical of, and 
even hostile to, Moses. 


Antisemitic Attacks on Moses 

The earliest Greek references to Moses were quite favorable. 
Hecataeus of Abdera presented Moses as the founder of the 
Jewish state, ascribing to him the conquest of Palestine and 
the building of Jerusalem and the Temple. He explained, in 
the Platonic manner, that Moses divided his people into 12 
tribes, because 12 is a perfect number, corresponding to the 
number of months in the year (cf. Plato, Laws, 745b-d; Repub- 
lic, 546b). He also discovered a solicitude for military train- 
ing in Moses’ endeavor to train the youth in moral restraint 
and heroic endurance (Diodorus 40:3; in: Th. Reinach, Textes 
dauteurs Grecs et Romains relatifs au Judaisme (1895), 14ff.). 
More important, he emphasized that Moses instituted no im- 
ages in the worship of God, so that God should not be con- 
ceived of anthropomorphically, since the all-encompassing 
heavens alone (i.e., the cosmos) are to be identified as God. 
Posidonius of Apamea similarly emphasized that Moses wor- 
shiped no idols, and identified God with nature (Strabo 16:35). 
Soon, however, a reaction set in, and Moses became the butt 
of a venomous antisemitic literature. Hecataeus had earlier 
observed that Moses had initiated a form of life encouraging 
seclusion from man and a hatred of aliens. According to the 
Egyptian priest Manetho (third century), Moses was a rebel- 
lious priest of Heliopolis, called Osarsiph (cf. Chaeremon 
and Jos., Apion 1:32), who commanded the Jews to slaughter 
the sacred animals of Egypt, and established, with the aid of 
the Hyksos, a 13-year reign of cruelty over the Egyptians, un- 
til he was finally expelled by Pharaoh Amenophis (Jos., Ap- 
ion 1:228 ff.; Reinach, ibid., 11). Lysimachus wrote that he in- 
structed the Jews to show goodwill to no man, to always offer 
the worst advice, and to overthrow any temples and altars of 
the gods which they found (Jos., Apion 1:309; Reinach, ibid., 
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59). Apollonius Molon accused Moses of being a charlatan 
and impostor, who gave the Jews bad laws. Posidonius says 
that upon entering the Holy of Holies, Antiochus Epiphanes 
saw the statue of a bearded man riding on an ass (cf. Tacitus, 
Histories, 5:3) and holding a book. This was Moses, who gave 
the Jews laws of hatred toward all mankind (Diodorus 34:1, 3; 
Reinach, ibid. 57-58). Finally, Nicarchus (cf. Ptolemy Chen- 
nos of Alexandria, and Helladius) writes that Moses was called 
Alpha (an honorific title for members of the Museum at Al- 
exandria, and possibly applied to Moses in Jewish-Hellenistic 
literature), because he had leprous spots (alphous) all over his 
body (Reinach, ibid., 122, 361-62). 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF MOSES. ‘The sparse biographical details 
of the biblical narrative concerning Moses are considerably 
elaborated and expanded in the characteristic style of Jew- 
ish-Hellenistic literature. Demetrius (end of third century), 
in his “On the Kings in Judea,’ identified the Cushite woman 
whom Moses married (Num. 12:1) with Zipporah, by argu- 
ing that as far as one can infer from the names (the Lxx lists 
among the sons of Dedan, Abraham's grandson from the fam- 
ily of Keturah, also Raguel, who, according to Demetrius, was 
Jethro’s father), Zipporah was a sixth-generation descendant 
of Abraham's family. According to the Bible, Abraham sent the 
sons of Keturah away “eastward, to the land of the East” (Gen. 
25:6), which Demetrius identified as the land of Cush. “It was 
on this account,’ concluded Demetrius, “that Aaron and Mir- 
iam declared that Moses took a Cushite woman” (Eusebius, 
op. cit. 9:29). The first elaborate account of Moses life is to be 
found in Artapanus’ “On the Jews.’ According to Artapanus, 
Pharaoh's daughter, Merris (Jos., Ant., 2:224 gives her name as 
Thermuthis), was barren, and therefore adopted a Jewish child 
whom she named Moshe. Merris’ husband, Chenephres, king 
of Memphis, grew jealous of Moses, and tried to dispose of 
him by sending him into battle against the Ethiopians with in- 
adequate forces. After a ten-year campaign, the Ethiopians so 
admired Moses that, under his influence, they adopted the rite 
of circumcision. Artapanus knew nothing, however, of Moses’ 
romance with the Ethiopian king’s daughter and her betrayal 
of the capital city to him (Jos., Ant., 2:252), and it must be as- 
sumed that, like Demetrius and Ezekiel the Poet, he identified 
the Cushite woman whom Moses married with Zipporah. Ar- 
tapanus version of the biblical story of Moses’ slaying of the 
Egyptian emphasizes the latter's plotting against Moses’ life. 
Indeed, it was in a last resort to defend his life, that Moses slew 
the Egyptian Chanethothes. Moses’ efforts to free his people 
land him in jail, but the irons binding him miraculously fall 
off, and the jail doors open of themselves (cf. the experiences 
of the imprisoned god Dionysus in Euripides’ The Bacchanals, 
600 ff.). Moses’ rod, according to Artapanus, was found in ev- 
ery Egyptian temple and was similar to the seistron or “rattle” 
used in the worship of Isis. It was by means of the seistron 
that Isis raised the waters of the Nile, and thus she was called 
in the Isis hymns Seistrophoros. Artapanus mentions two tra- 
ditions concerning the Red Sea, that of Memphis and that of 
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Heliopolis. That of Heliopolis follows the Bible, while that of 
Memphis explains the event by saying that Moses knew the 
area well and waited for the ebb tide (cf. Jos., Ant. 2:341-49). 
Finally, the reason given for the Egyptians’ pursuit of the Is- 
raelites was their desire to retrieve the property borrowed 
from them (cf. Philo, 1 Mos. 1:141). A similar explanation is 
given by Trogus Pompeius, who says, however, that the Jews 
stole the holy utensils of the Egyptians (Justin 36:2, 13). Ar- 
tapanus’ account closes with a description of Moses: “Moses, 
they say, was tall and ruddy, with long white hair, and digni- 
fied” (Eusebius, op. cit. 9:27). The 269 lines preserved from 
the tragedy of Ezekiel the Poet on Exodus include a long so- 
liloquy by Moses recounting his career down to his flight to 
Midian; a dialogue which recounts a dream in which a royal 
personage enthrones Moses on a throne which reaches heav- 
enward, whereupon Moses surveys the heavenly host who 
fall on their knees before him, and then pass by as he counts 
them; and a detailed description of a remarkable bird, appar- 
ently the phoenix, at Elim (cf. Herodotus 2:73; Pliny, Natural 
History, 10:3-5; Job. 29:18; Gen. R. 19:5; Sanh. 108b; 11 En. 6:6; 
8:6; 11 Bar. 6-7; Eusebius, op. cit., 9:16-37). In his De vita Mo- 
sis, Philo depicts Moses in his fourfold role as king, legislator, 
priest, and prophet. Whereas the fame of Moses’ law, writes 
Philo, has traveled throughout the civilized world, the man 
himself, as he really was, was known to few. Greek men of let- 
ters, perhaps through envy, have refused to treat him as wor- 
thy of memory. Although there is no attempt in this treatise 
to refute the antisemitic literature on Moses, Philo does refer 
in his Hypothetica (355) to the charge that Moses was “an im- 
postor and prating mountebank”” He also strangely explains 
the Exodus there as due partly to Jewish overpopulation in 
Egypt (cf. Tacitus, Histories, 5:4) and also to the revelations of 
God in dreams and visions bidding them to go forth. More- 
over, he points out that the Israelites’ admiration for the man 
who gave them their laws was so great, that anything which 
seemed good to him also seemed good to them. Therefore, 
whether what he told them came from his own reasoning or 
from some supernatural source, they referred it all to God 
(ibid., 357). In the De vita Mosis, Philo explains how the child 
Moses happened to be found by Pharaoh's daughter. In a state 
of constant depression over not having a child who could suc- 
ceed her father she finally broke down on one occasion, and, 
though she had hitherto always remained in her quarters, she 
set off with her maids to the river where Moses was exposed. 
Since he had been taken up from the waters, she called him 
Moses, mou being the Egyptian word for water. As he grew 
in beauty and nobility, she decided to claim him as her own 
son, having at an earlier time artificially enlarged the figure 
of her womb to make him pass as her real child. Teachers ar- 
rived from different parts of Egypt and even from Greece. In 
a short time, however, he advanced beyond their capacities. 
Moses thus acquired the best of both Greek and Egyptian ed- 
ucation. In his desire to live for the soul alone and not for the 
body, he lived frugally, scorning all luxury. Moses’ career as a 
shepherd served as good training and a preliminary exercise 
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in kingship for one destined to command the herd of man- 
kind. Since Moses abjured the accumulation of wealth, God 
rewarded him by placing the whole world in his hands. There- 
fore each element obeyed him as its master, and submitted to 
his command (cf. 11 Mos., 201; Wisd. 19:6). His partnership 
with God also entitled him to bear the same title: “For he was 
named god and the king of the whole nation, and entered into 
the darkness where God was, that is, into the unseen, invisible, 
incorporeal, and archetypal essence of existing things.” 

A few further details may be added from Josephus’ ac- 
count of Moses (Ant. 2: 201ff.). Pharaoh decreed that all male 
infants of the Hebrews be drowned on the advice of a sacred 
scribe who had divined the birth of one who, if allowed to 
live, would abase Egypt and exalt Israel. Moses’ easy birth 
spared his mother violent pangs and discovery by the watch- 
ful Egyptian midwives. His size and beauty enchanted princess 
Thermuthis, who found him on the Nile. Because he refused 
to take the breast of any Egyptian wet nurse, his mother was 
engaged to suckle him. Moses’ precocity was displayed in his 
very games. Moreover, when the princess laid the babe in her 
father’s arms, and the latter, to please his daughter, placed his 
diadem upon the child’s head, Moses tore it off, flung it to the 
ground, and trampled it underfoot. This was taken as an ill 
omen, and the sacred scribe who had foretold his birth rushed 
forward to kill him. Thermuthis, however, was too quick for 
him and snatched the child away. Carried away by his Helle- 
nistic ambience, Josephus says that, after crossing the Red Sea, 
Moses composed a song to God in hexameter verse. 

Some last points of interest may be gleaned from Pseudo- 
Philo’s Liber Antiquitatum Biblicarum (first century c.£.). Ac- 
cording to this work, Moses was born circumcised (cf. Sot. 12a, 
Ex. R. 1:20). Pharaoh’s daughter comes down to bathe in the 
Nile at this particular time because she had had a dream. Be- 
fore Moses smashes the tablets, he looks upon them and sees 
that there is no writing on them. The reason given for his not 
entering the Promised Land was that he should be spared the 
sight of the idols that were to mislead his people. Moses dies 
at the hands of God, who buries him personally (cf. Deut. R. 
11:10), and on the day of his death the heavenly praise of God 
was omitted, something which never occurred before and was 
never to occur again. 


MOSES IN THE APOCALYPTIC TRADITION. According to 
the Assumption of Moses (c. 7-30 C.E.), Moses was prepared 
from before the foundation of the world to be the mediator 
of God’s covenant with his people (1:14; 3:12). No single place 
was worthy to mark the site of his burial, for his sepulcher 
was from the rising to the setting sun (11:8). Moses’ relation 
to Israel did not cease with his death, for he was appointed by 
God to be their intercessor in the spiritual world. This work 
also includes the debate between Michael and Satan over 
the burial of Moses. Satan opposes Michael's commission to 
bury Moses, on the ground that he is the lord of matter. To 
this claim Michael rejoins: “The Lord rebuke thee, for it was 
God’s spirit that created the world and all mankind.’ In other 
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words, Satan grants God Moses’ soul, but claims his body 
as belonging to his exclusive domain. The author, speaking 
through Michael, rejects this gnostic dualism by insisting that 
God is Lord of both spirit and flesh, since he is the creator of 
all (R.H. Charles, Apocrypha, 2 (1897), 105-7). It may be well 
to allude here to the apocalyptic tradition connected with the 
name of Moses and also with Ezra, the “second Moses.” In the 
Assumption of Moses, Moses gives Joshua secret books which 
are to be preserved and hidden “until the day of repentance in 
the visitation wherewith the Lord shall visit thee in the con- 
summation of the end of days” (1:18). In Jubilees, too, the ac- 
count is given of a secret tradition revealed to Moses on Sinai 
in which he is shown all the events of history both past and 
future (1:26). With this may be compared 11 Esdras 14, where 
Ezra, the “second Moses,’ receives by divine revelation the 24 
books of canonical Scripture which he has to publish openly 
and the 70 books representing the apocalyptic tradition which 
he has to keep secret. 


MOSES AS MAGICIAN. In pagan literature, Moses was, natu- 
rally enough, sometimes represented as a great magician. Nu- 
menius of Apamea, for example, presents him as a magician 
greater than his rivals Iannes and Iambres because his prayers 
were more powerful than theirs (fragments 18 and 19, L; cf. 
Pliny, Natural History, 30:1, 11; Reinach, op. cit. 282; Trogus 
Pompeius = Justin Epitome 36:2; Reinach, op. cit., 253). More- 
over, in some of the magic papyri, Moses appears as the pos- 
sessor of mysteries given to him by God (K. Preisendanz, Pa- 
pyri Graecae Magicae, 2, 87f.). Finally, it may be noted that in 
some of the Qumran fragments, secret astrological teachings 
were ascribed to Moses (J.T. Milik, in: RB, 63 (1956), 61). 


[David Winston] 


RABBINIC VIEW 


A marked ambivalence is to be observed in the Jewish tradi- 
tion with regard to the personality of Moses. On the one hand, 
Moses is the greatest of all the Jewish teachers, a powerfully 
numinous figure, the man with whom God speaks “face to 
face,” the intermediary between God and man, the master of 
the prophets, and the recipient of God’s law for mankind. On 
the other hand, the utmost care is taken to avoid the ascrip- 
tion of divine or semi-divine powers to Moses. Moses is a man, 
with human faults and failings. Strenuous attempts are made 
to reject any “personality cult,’ even when the personality in 
question is as towering as Moses. Judaism is not “Mosaism” 
but the religion of the Jewish people. God, not Moses, gives 
His Torah to His people Israel. There are to be found Jewish 
thinkers, evidently in response to the claims made for Jesus 
by Christianity and for Muhammad by Islam, who elevate the 
role of Moses so that the religion is made to center around 
him. However, the opposite tendency is equally notable. Pre- 
cisely because Christianity and Islam center on a person, Jew- 
ish thinkers declared that Judaism, on the contrary, singles out 
no one person, not even a Moses, as belonging to the heart 
of the faith. The stresses in this matter vary in proportion to 
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the particular strength of the challenge in the period during 
which the role of Moses is considered. The need is keenly felt 
to affirm the supremacy of Moses and yet, at the same time, 
to deny him any divine honors. 

Rav and Samuel said that 50 gates of understanding were 
created in the world, and all but one were given to Moses, for 
it is said (Ps. 8:6): “For Thou hast made him [Moses] but a 
little lower than the angels” (Ned. 38a). All the prophets saw 
God as one looks into a dim glass, but Moses as one who 
looks through a clear glass (Yev. 49b). When Moses was born 
the whole house was filled with light (Sot. 12a). Moses was so 
kind, gentle, and considerate to his sheep when tending the 
flock of Jethro that God made him the shepherd of Israel (Ex. 
R. 2:2). For Moses such a great thing as the fear of God was 
very easy of attainment (Ber. 33b). R. Johanan said: “The Holy 
One, blessed be He, causes His Divine Presence to rest only 
upon him who is strong, wealthy, wise, and meek and Moses 
had all these qualifications” (Ned. 38a). According to one 
opinion, Moses did not really die but still stands and minis- 
ters to God as he did while on Mount Sinai (Sot. 13b). Moses 
was righteous from the beginning of his life to the end of it, as 
was Aaron (Meg. 11a). Here, and frequently in the rabbinic lit- 
erature, the praise of Moses is coupled with that of Aaron. The 
humility of Moses and Aaron was greater than that of Abra- 
ham since Abraham spoke of himself as dust and ashes (Gen. 
18:27) whereas Moses and Aaron declared that they were noth- 
ing at all (Ex. 16:8). The whole world exists only on account of 
the merit of Moses and Aaron (Hul. 89a). These and similar 
sayings are typical of the rabbinic determination to go to the 
utmost lengths in lauding Moses; yet sayings of a not too dif- 
ferent nature are found lauding other biblical heroes, and in 
some of the passages Aaron is made to share Moses’ glory. 

For the rabbis generally Moses is Moshe Rabbenu (“Moses 
our master,’ i.e., teacher), the teacher of the Torah par excel- 
lence. Neumark (Toledot ha-Ikkarim (1919), 85f.) has, how- 
ever, conjectured that the absence of this title from the whole 
of the Mishnah is a conscious anti-Christian reaction in which 
the character of Moses is played down somewhat by avoiding 
the giving to him ofa title given to Jesus (Acts. 2:36). It is also 
suggested in the Mishnah (RH 3:8) that the hands of Moses 
did not in themselves have any effect on the fortunes of Israel 
in the battle with Amalek. It was only when Israel lifted up 
their eyes to God in response to Moses’ uplifted hands that 
God helped them. R. Eleazar, commenting on the verse “Go 
down” (Ex. 32:7), remarks: “The Holy One, blessed be He, said 
to Moses: ‘Moses, descend from thy greatness. Have I given 
to thee greatness except for the sake of Israel? And now Israel 
have sinned; then why do I want thee?’” (Ber. 32a). R. Yose said 
that if Moses had not preceded him, Ezra would have been 
worthy of receiving the Torah for Israel (Sanh. 21b). Nor were 
the rabbis averse on occasion to criticizing Moses for his quick 
temper (Pes. 66b; Sot. 13b) and to stating that he erred, though 
ready to acknowledge his mistake (Zev. 1014). 

In the rabbinic tradition Moses was not only given the 
Written Law but the Oral Law, including the “laws given to 
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Moses at Sinai” (*Halakhah le-Moshe mi-Sinai), and whatever 
new interpretation of the law is ever brought before his teacher 
by a keen student of the Torah was already given to Moses at 
Sinai (TJ, Pe’ah 2:6, 17a). The idea that new teachings were 
truly new and yet were implied in the Torah given to Moses 
is conveyed in the story of Moses being transported through 
time to the academy of Akiva and feeling disturbed at his in- 
ability to comprehend Akiva’s teachings until he heard Akiva 
declare that he had received them as a tradition from Moses 
at Sinai (Men. 29b). The idea that the foremost Jewish teach- 
ers who produced innovations - Hillel, Johanan b. Zakkai, and 
Akiva - are to be identified with Moses, whose work they con- 
tinued, is expressed in the statement that they, like Moses, also 
lived for 120 years, divided into three periods of 40 years (Sif. 
Deut. 327). According to one interpretation, widely accepted 
in the Middle Ages, the name “Moses” was, in fact, sometimes 
given to scholars as a title of honor (Bezah 38b). 


[Louis Jacobs] 


In the Aggadah 

Heaven and earth were only created for the sake of Moses (Lev. 
R. 36:4). The account of the creation of water on the second 
day does not close with the customary formula “and God saw 
that it was good” since Moses was destined to be punished 
through water (Gen. R. 4:6). Noah was only rescued from the 
Flood because Moses was destined to descend from him (Gen. 
R. 26:6). The ascending and descending angels seen by Jacob 
in his nocturnal vision (Gen. 28:12) were in reality Moses and 
Aaron (Gen. R. 68:12). 

His parents’ house was filled with light on the day of his 
birth. He was born circumcised (Sot. 12a) on Adar 7'* (Meg. 
13b). He spoke with his parents on the day of his birth, and 
prophesied at the age of three (Mid. Petirat Moshe, in: Jell- 
inek, Beit ha-Midrash, 1:128). Pharaoh’s daughter went down 
to bathe since she was afflicted with leprosy, but as soon as 
she touched the ark of Moses she was healed. She therefore 
took pity upon the child and saved him, despite the protests 
of her maidens. When she opened the ark she saw the Shek- 
hinah next to Moses, and heard his cry, which sounded like 
that of a mature youngster (Ex. R. 1:23, 24). Pharaoh's astrolo- 
gers had previously predicted that the savior of Israel would 
shortly be born and that he would be punished through wa- 
ter. After Moses was placed in the Nile, they told Pharaoh that 
the redeemer had already been cast into the water, whereupon 
Pharaoh rescinded his decree that the male children should 
be put to death (Ex. R. 1:24). Not only were all the future chil- 
dren saved, but even the 600,000 children cast into the Nile 
together with Moses were also rescued (Gen. R. 97:3). Moses 
refused to suck at the breast of Egyptian foster-mothers be- 
cause the mouth which was destined to speak with the Shek- 
hinah would not take unclean milk (Sot. 12b). His unique 
beauty captivated the royal household and he was adopted 
by Pharaoh's daughter, who constantly displayed her affection 
for him. Even Pharaoh played with the baby, who often took 
his crown and placed it upon his own head. The king’s advis- 
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Arbatova herself was often invited to serve on the jury of bal- 
let competitions abroad. 

A Mia Arbatova Ballet Competition was launched in 
1990 in her honor. She attended a benefit performance for this 
purpose but died before the actual competition took place. 


[Dora Leah Sowden (2! ed.)] 


ARBATTA, city mentioned in 1 Kings 4:10 as Arubboth and 
in Second Temple sources as Arbatta. On the outbreak of the 
Hasmonean uprising, in 168 B.c.E., Galilean Jews were threat- 
ened by the local gentile population. Hence, Simeon, brother 
of Judah the Maccabee, set out on an expedition to Galilee 
with 3,000 men, and thoroughly defeated the opposing forces. 
On returning to Judea, “he (Simeon) took with him those 
(Jews) who were in Galilee and in Arbatta (kai'Ev ApBattotc) 
with their wives and children, and everything which was 
theirs, and brought them into Judea with great rejoicing” 
(1 Macc. 5:21-24). Various attempts have been made to iden- 
tify Arbatta. Some scholars have identified it with the Arabah 
mentioned in Deuteronomy 1:7, and Joshua 11:16, 12:8, 18:18, in 
which case it would be situated in the valley of the Dead Sea, 
but this seems unlikely. Others follow Eusebius and Genesis 
Rabbah ch. 33, where mention is made of an Araba or Arbu 
in the vicinity of Beth-Shean. The most reasonable identifica- 
tion is the one proposed by Klein, who read évvapBattots and 
on this basis identified it with Narbatta (cf. Josephus, War 11, 
291, 509), situated between the southern borders of Galilee 
and northern Samaria. Recent excavations in this region, at 
Khirbet el-Hammam, by Adam Zertal, may have succeeding 
in identifying the site. There are remains at the site belonging 
to two main periods: from the Iron Age, including a segment 
of a city wall, and from the Second Temple period (Hasmo- 
nean and Herodian) with the remains of a settlement, and a 
Roman siege ramp and a circumvallation wall from the siege 
made there by Cestius Gallus in 66 c.z. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Klein, “Narbatta und die jiidischen Sied- 
lungen westlich von Samaria,’ in: MGwyJ, 74 (1930), 369-80; A. Schalit, 
Namenwoerterbuch zu Flavius Josephus (1968), 130ff. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: A. Zertal, “The Roman Siege System at Khirbet el-Ham- 
mam (Narbata) in Samaria,’ in: Qadmoniot, 14 (1981), 112-18; idem, 
“Khirbet el-Hammam, 1982, in: Israel Exploration Journal, 34 (1984), 
52; Y. Tsafrir, L. Di Segni, and J. Green, Tabula Imperii Romani. Iu- 
daea - Palaestina. Maps and Gazetteer. (1994), 193. 


[I.G./Shimon Gibson (2"¢ ed.)] 


ARBEITER-ZEITUNG (“The Workman’s Paper” between 
1890 and 1902), a Yiddish socialist weekly published in New 
York to express the views of the working classes. Under Abra- 
ham *Cahan, who edited it for five years, it became an influ- 
ential newspaper, inaugurating a vital era in Yiddish journal- 
ism in America. Cahan wanted to broaden the paper’s policy 
to embrace all labor movements but was opposed by the con- 
trolling shareholders, who had a narrower socialistic outlook. 
Eventually he resigned and the paper split into two rival so- 
cialist dailies: Abendblatt (1894-1902) and the *Jewish Daily 
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Forward (1897- _), of which Cahan became editor in 1902, 
serving in that capacity until his death in 1950. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Hapgood, Spirit of the Ghetto (1962), 
180-5. 


ARBEL (Arbela; Heb. Sonn), name of two sites in Erez Israel 
(an additional Arbel is also known in Jordan). The first is 
known principally from the writings of Eusebius (On. 14:20) 
and was situated nine miles east of Legio in the Jezreel Val- 
ley, not far from Afulah. The second and the most important 
site bearing this name, however, is situated on the east side of 
Lower Galilee, identified at Khirbet Irbid (Horvat Arbel), to 
the northwest of Tiberias. The remains of an ancient Byzantine 
synagogue were explored at the site by Charles Wilson in the 
196 century as well as fortified caves which were connected by 
stairways and situated at a strategic point at the entrance to the 
valley facing the Sea of Galilee. It is possible that Arbel may be 
identical with that Beth-arbel which is mentioned in Hosea 
10:14 as the site of a historic battle. The Seleucid commander, 
Bacchides, in his second campaign against Judah Maccabee, 
captured the “mesalot (“steps”?) at Arbel” and executed the in- 
habitants (1 Macc. 9:2; Jos., Ant., 12:421). The reference is ap- 
parently to the caves in the vicinity and the connecting stair- 
ways. The Zealots who rose against Herod in 39 B.c.£. sought 
refuge in these caves. Herod routed them by lowering from 
the escarpment cages containing soldiers who lit fires at the 
entrances of the caves (Jos., Ant., 14:415-30). During the Jew- 
ish War (66-70) against the Romans fortifications were built 
in this area (probably at Qal’at Ibn Ma’a or Har Nittai) by Jo- 
sephus, who was a local commander at that time, and he later 
recorded this in his writings (Life, 188). The early Pharisaic 
leader *Nittai of Arbela (Avot 1:6) may have originated from 
there. After the destruction of the Second Temple, priests of 
the House of Jeshua (one of the 24 “courses,” ie., priestly divi- 
sions) settled at Arbel. The valley of Arbel was also noted for 
its agricultural fertility (Tj, Pe’ah 7:4, 20a) and items made of 
linen were said to have come from Arbel (Gen. R. 19:1). The 
early Byzantine synagogue discovered there consists of a col- 
umned hall entered via a doorway with molded jambs and lin- 
tel, and it had an apse in the southern wall, perhaps to contain 
Torah scrolls. The synagogue was first excavated by Kohl and 
Watzinger in 1905, and more recently it was investigated by 
Zvi Ilan between 1987and 1989. The date of the construction of 
the synagogue has been debated by scholars. What is certain, 
however, is that the third century c.£. date that was originally 
proposed for this building based on architectural parallels and 
carved decorations is no longer accepted by scholars. Near the 
remnants of this ancient synagogue a *moshav shittufi was es- 
tablished in 1949 by a group of Romanian Jews. In 1968 the 
economy of the settlement was based on fruit orchards, veg- 
etables, field crops, cattle, and poultry. In the 1990s the popu- 
lation of this moshav grew to some 310 individuals. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Kohl and C. Watzinger, Antike Synagogen 
in Galilaea (1916), 59; Abel, in: RB, 33 (1924), 380 ff; idem, Les Livres 
des Maccabées (1949), 159; Avi- Yonah, Geog, 140; EM, 2 (1954), 68; 
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ers were frightened by this behavior and they counseled Pha- 
raoh to put him to death. However, Jethro, who was among 
the royal counselors, insisted on first testing the youngster. A 
gold vessel and a live coal were brought before Moses, and he 
was about to reach for the gold when the angel Gabriel came 
and deflected his hand to the hot coal. The baby placed a live 
coal into his mouth, burning his tongue, and as a result he ac- 
quired the impediment in his speech (Ex. R. 1:26). 

Moses not only sympathized with the sufferings of his 
brethren, but he also aided them in their tasks by himself pre- 
paring the clay for the bricks. He also assigned them respon- 
sibilities in accordance with their abilities so that the strong 
carried greater burdens while the weak discharged lesser tasks 
(Ex. R. 1:27). He slew the cruel Egyptian taskmaster only after 
the angels decreed his death since he had previously defiled 
the wife of one of the Hebrew slaves in his charge and subse- 
quently sought to slay the husband. Moses killed the Egyptian 
either by means of the Divine Name or by his own physical 
strength. After Dathan and Abiram informed on Moses to 
Pharaoh, he was condemned to death, but the executioner’s 
sword had no effect on him, since his neck became like a pillar 
of ivory (Ex. R. 1: 28-31). Moses saved the daughters of Jethro 
after the shepherds had cast them into the well, and he also 
protected them from their immoral designs. Moses drew out 
only one bucketful and with this watered all the flock there as- 
sembled, since the water was blessed at his hands (Ex. R. 1:32). 
According to one tradition, Moses could marry Zipporah only 
after he agreed to Jethro’s condition that one of their children 
be raised in Jethro’s faith while the rest could be trained in 
the Hebraic tradition. Because of this agreement, Gershom 
was not circumcised, and on the way to Egypt Moses almost 
met his death because of this neglect (Ex. 4:24-26; Mekh., 
Amalek), but in the opinion of other sages (Mekh. ibid.; Ty, 
Ned. 3:14, 38b) Moses could not circumcise his second son 
Eliezer, because he had been born just prior to his departure 
for Egypt, and his only fault was that he did not do so imme- 
diately on reaching the resting place. 

Before God confers greatness on a man he is first tested 
through small matters and then promoted to importance. 
Moses displayed his trustworthiness by leading the sheep into 
the wilderness in order to keep them from despoiling the fields 
of others. He then showed his mercy by carrying a young kid 
on his shoulders after it had exhausted itself by running to a 
pool of water (Ex. R. 2:2-3). God appeared to him in a burn- 
ing bush to illustrate that the Jews were as indestructible as 
the bush which was not consumed by the flames (Ex. R. 2:5). 
Many reasons are given for Moses’ initial hesitancy in accept- 
ing the mission of redeeming his brethren: he recoiled from 
the honor and prestige which would accrue to him for suc- 
cessfully completing the task (Tanh. va-Yikra, 3); he feared to 
trespass upon the domain of his elder brother whom he felt 
should be the redeemer (Ex. R. 3: 16); he desired the redeemer 
to be God Himself rather than a mortal so that the redemp- 
tion would be eternal (Ex. R. 3:4); he was angry because God 
had already deserted the children of Israel for 210 years and 
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permitted many pious individuals to be slain by their Egyp- 
tian taskmasters (Mekh. Sb-Y to 6:2). 

The sages likewise were perplexed by Moses’ seemingly 
disrespectful reply to God that since he had spoken to Pha- 
raoh the lot of his people had not improved (Ex. 5:22-23). 
Various explanations are given for the tone of Moses’ lament: 
the taunts of Dathan and Abiram regarding his lack of success 
provoked Moses’ anger (Ex. R. 6:2); Moses mistakenly thought 
that the redemption would entirely come about through the 
attribute of mercy and would therefore be instantaneous (Ex. 
R. 6:3); he felt that his generation of Israelites did not deserve 
the severe punishment of bondage; and he did not doubt that 
God would ultimately redeem His people, but he was grieved 
for those children who were being daily immured in the new 
buildings and would not be redeemed. The attribute of justice 
sought to strike Moses, but God protected him since He knew 
that Moses only spoke out of his love for his brethren (Ex. R. 
5:22). The elders started to accompany Moses and Aaron to 
Pharaoh's palace (Ex. 3:18) but gradually stole away furtively, 
singly or in pairs, so that by the time the palace was reached 
only Moses and Aaron were left (Ex. R. 5:14). Despite the harsh 
messages which Moses delivered to Pharaoh, he constantly ac- 
corded him the respect due to royalty (Ex. R. 5:15; Zev. 102a). 
Moses executed all the plagues except for those connected 
with water and dust, since he had been saved through water 
and the dust had concealed the body of the Egyptian he slew 
(Ex. 2:12; Ex. R. 9:10; 10:7). When Moses announced the final 
plague, he did not state the exact time of its incidence, saying 
only that “about midnight” (Ex. 11:4) because he feared that 
Pharaoh’ astrologers might miscalculate and declare him a liar 
(Ber. 4a). During the Exodus, while the masses thought only of 
taking the gold and silver of the Egyptians, Moses went and re- 
trieved the coffin of Joseph which subsequently accompanied 
the Israelites in the desert (Mekh. 2, Proem. Sot. 13a). 

Moses went up to Mount Sinai, enveloped by a cloud 
which sanctified him for receiving the Torah (Yoma 4a). Af- 
ter he ascended on high, the ministering angels contested the 
right of “one born of woman to receive the treasures of the 
Torah.” Encouraged by the Almighty, Moses demonstrated 
to the angels that only mortals were subject to the Torah’s 
regulations and therefore it was rightfully theirs. The angels 
thereupon became friendly with Moses, and each one revealed 
its secret to him (Shab. 89a). In abstaining from food during 
the 40 days on Mt. Sinai Moses acted as do the angels (BM 
86b). He received instruction from God by day and reviewed 
the teachings at night (Ex. R. 47:8). Not only were the Bible, 
Mishnah, Talmud, and aggadah taught to Moses, but all in- 
terpretations that were destined to be propounded by future 
students were also revealed to him (Ex. R. 47:1). Before Moses 
ascended the mountain, he promised to return by midday of 
the 41° day. On that day Satan confused the world so that to 
the Israelites it appeared to be afternoon when it was actually 
still morning. Satan told them that Moses had died and would 
never return, whereupon the people made the Golden Calf 
(Shab. 89a). Moses broke the tablets, and made it appear that 
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the Torah had not been given, to prevent the sinners from be- 
ing punished (ARN? 2:5-6). God approved of this action (Shab. 
87a) and when Moses realized that Israel’s fate depended upon 
him and his prayers, he began to defend them (Ber. 32a). He 
argued that God had not enjoined the prohibition against 
idolatry upon the children of Israel since the singular and not 
the plural is used in the command (Ex. 20:3-5), and it applied 
only to him (Ex. R. 47:9; for the additional justifications set 
forth by Moses see *Golden Calf). Moses refused God's offer 
to make him the ancestor of a great nation since he feared that 
he would be accused of seeking only his glory and not that of 
the people (Ber. 32a). 

God would not grant Moses’ wish to behold all His glory 
since Moses had refused to look at him through the burning 
bush (Ber. 7a). He was hidden in the same cave which was later 
occupied by Elijah (1 Kings 19:9-14). If there had been an aper- 
ture even as minute as the point of a needle, Moses would have 
been consumed by the passing divine light (Meg. 19b). Moses 
received only the reflection of this light, and from its radiance 
his face subsequently shone (Ex. R. 47:6). During this revela- 
tion, Moses was granted profound insight into the problem of 
theodicy (Ber. 7a). Afterward he was known as the master of 
Torah, wisdom, and prophecy (Meg. 13a) since he possessed 
49 of the 50 divisions of wisdom (RH 21b). He was the great- 
est prophet among the Israelites (Deut. 34:10) although, ac- 
cording to one view, Balaam was almost his equal so that the 
heathen nations could not attribute their wickedness to the 
lack of the prophetic spirit (Sif. Deut. 357; SER 26:141-2; but 
cf. TJ, Sot. 5:8, 20d; Lev. R. 1:12-14). Moses insisted on giving 
a complete account of the materials collected for the Taber- 
nacle since he overheard scoffers claiming that he had em- 
bezzled a portion of the gold and silver (Ex. R. 51:6). During 
the seven days of the dedication of the sanctuary, Moses offi- 
ciated as the high priest. He was also considered the king of 
Israel during the 40-year sojourn in the desert. When Moses 
requested these two offices for a permanent heritage, he was 
told that the priesthood was already assigned to Aaron, while 
royalty was designated for David (Ex. R. 2:6). 

Moses insisted that his sin of striking the rock be re- 
corded in the Torah (Num. 20:11) so that future generations 
would not mistakenly ascribe other transgressions or faults 
to him (Sif. Deut. 26; Num. R. 19:12). The impatience of the 
people and the jeers of the scoffers were the cause of his smit- 
ing the rock in anger (Num. R. 19:9). In reality, God had long 
before decreed that Moses should not enter the Promised 
Land and Moses’ offense in Kadesh was only a pretext so that 
He might not appear unjust. God explained to Moses that if 
he were not buried in the desert with the generation that left 
Egypt, people would mistakenly declare that the generation 
of the wilderness had no share in the world to come (Num. R. 
19:13). Moses immediately obeyed God’s command to avenge 
the Israelite people on the Midianites (Num. 31:2), although he 
knew that after it was fulfilled he would die (Num. R. 22:22). 
Before his death, Moses pleaded for the appointment of a suc- 
cessor who would successfully cope with the dissimilar tem- 
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peraments of the people (Num. R. 21:2). Moses also requested 
that his successor lead his people into war, and not remain be- 
hind the troops as was the customary practice of gentile kings 
(Sif. Num. 139). Moses pleaded that the decree against his en- 
tering the Holy Land be rescinded so that he could share in 
the joy of his people after experiencing their sorrow (Deut. R. 
11:10). However, God refused his repeated requests since the 
leader of the generation should remain with his followers, and 
the generation of Moses was buried in the wilderness (Num. R. 
19: 13); and because the time had come for Joshua to exercise 
his leadership (Deut. R., ed. S. Lieberman, pp. 48, 124). 
Moses died at the kiss of God (Deut. R. 11:10; BB 17a) on 
the anniversary of his birth, Adar 7* (Tosef., Sof. 11:2). God 
himself buried Moses (Sot. 14a) in a grave which had been 
prepared for him since the eve of the Sabbath of creation (Pes. 
54a). His tomb is opposite Beth-Peor to atone for the sin of the 
Israelites in worshiping the idol Peor (Num. 25:3). Neverthe- 
less, his grave cannot be discovered, since to a person stand- 
ing in the valley it looks as though it is on a mountain peak, 
whereas from the mountain peak it looks as though it is in 


the valley (Sot. 14a). 
[Aaron Rothkoff] 


IN MEDIEVAL JEWISH THOUGHT 


All Jewish philosophers agree that the prophetic revelation of 
Moses was different from, and superior to, the prophecy (see 
*Prophets and Prophecy) of all other prophets. *Judah Hal- 
evi writes that Moses’ prophecy came directly from God: He 
did not receive his prophecy while asleep or in a state between 
sleeping and waking, nor did he arrive at it through union 
with the active intellect (Kuzari, 1:87). The term “prophet” 
when applied to Moses and other prophets is, according to 
*Maimonides, amphibolous. In his discussion of prophecy 
in the Guide of the Perplexed, Maimonides states that he will 
allude to the prophecy of Moses only in order to contrast it 
with prophecy in general (Guide, 2:35). He spells out four dis- 
tinctions between the prophecy of Moses and that of other 
prophets (Yad, Yesodei ha-Torah, 7:6; Comm. on Sanh, 10, 
7» principle). The revelations of all the prophets, except for 
Moses, took place in dreams and visions (Num. 12:6); through 
the medium of an angel, and hence they prophesied in rid- 
dles and symbolic language (Num. 12:18); in a trancelike state 
(Gen. 15:12); and at intervals of varying duration according 
to God’s choice. Moses, by contrast, received his prophetic 
message while fully awake; in nonsymbolic language; directly 
from God, rather than through the medium of an angel; and 
at the time of his own choosing (Num. 12:6-8; Ex. 33:11). It 
seems that these differences between the prophecy of Moses 
and that of other prophets can be reduced to one basic differ- 
ence, namely, that imaginative faculty played no role in Moses’ 
prophetic experience, while it played a major role in the case 
of the other prophets, prophecy being, according to Maimo- 
nides, “an overflow from God, through the intermediation 
of the active intellect, toward the rational faculty in the first 
place, and thereafter the imaginative faculty” (Guide, 2:36, see 
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Abrabanel’s commentary on this passage). He writes that while 
other prophets “can hear only in a dream of prophecy that God 
has spoken to him... Moses... heard Him from above the ark 
cover, from between the two cherubim, without action on the 
part of the imaginative faculty” (Guide, 2:45). Moses’ prophetic 
experience, then, seems to have been dependent on the supe- 
rior development of his rational faculty, and it is probable that 
according to Maimonides - although he does not say so ex- 
plicitly - Moses attained union with the active intellect (see S. 
Pines (tr.), Guide of the Perplexed (1963), translator's introduc- 
tion, Ixxvii-xcii). J. Guttmann has suggested that according to 
Maimonides, Moses’ prophecy differed from that of the other 
prophets insofar as it transcended “the natural order and was 
wholly due to a supernatural action of God,’ while the proph- 
ecies of the other prophets resulted from the development of 
their rational and imaginative faculties. In this way, Guttmann 
maintains, Maimonides “safeguards the uniqueness of biblical 
religion which Moses transmitted against the danger inherent 
in a naturalistic interpretation of prophecy” (Guttmann, Phi- 
losophies, 172). S. Atlas, on the other hand, interprets Maimo- 
nides as asserting that while Moses’ prophetic experience did 
not depend on his imaginative faculty, it did depend to a large 
extent on the superior development of his rational faculty, and 
was hence not totally dependent on the supernatural action 
of God. However, he too maintains that in Maimonides’ view 
there was an important element in Moses’ prophetic experi- 
ence - an element not common to the experiences of the other 
prophets - which was the result of God’s creative will, namely, 
the giving of laws (Atlas, in HUCA, 25 (1954), 369-400). Me- 
dieval philosophers considered Moses’ qualities of courage, 
modesty, and justice to be prerequisites for prophetic experi- 
ence (see for example Guide, 2:38-40). 


[David Kadosh] 


For Judah Loew b. Bazalel (the Maharal) of Prague (Tife- 
ret Yisrael (1955), 64-67), Moses is a superhuman being oc- 
cupying a midway position between the supernatural beings 
and humans. This is why he was able to be equally at home 
in heaven and on earth and this is hinted at in his name since 
the letter mem of Moshe is the middle letter of the alphabet. 
Samson Raphael Hirsch (Comm. to Ex. 24:1), on the other 
hand, denies any qualitative superiority to Moses. Very cu- 
rious is the legend recorded by Israel Lipschuetz b. Geda- 
liah (Tiferet Yisrael to Kid. end, n. 77). A certain king, hav- 
ing heard of Moses’ fame, sent a renowned painter to portray 
Moses’ features. On the painter’s return with the portrait the 
king showed it to his sages, who unanimously proclaimed 
that the features portrayed were those of a degenerate. The as- 
tonished king journeyed to the camp of Moses and observed 
for himself that the portrait did not lie. Moses admitted that 
the sages were right and that he had been given from birth 
many evil traits of character but that he had held them under 
control and succeeded in conquering them. This, the narra- 
tive concludes, was Moses’ greatness, that, in spite of his tre- 
mendous handicaps, he managed to become the man of God. 
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Various attempts have, in fact, been made by some rabbis to 
ban the further publication of this legend as a denigration of 
Moses’ character. 

The biblical commentators discuss why God arranged for 
Moses to be brought up by the daughter of Pharaoh. Abra- 
ham ibn Ezra (Comm. to Ex. 2:3) suggests that this was first 
to teach Moses courage and leadership, faculties he would not 
have been able to achieve if he had grown up among a slave 
people, and, secondly, so that Moses might have the respect 
of his people which he would not have had if he had grown 
up with them from infancy. Isaac Arama (Akedat Yizhak, 43) 
understands the matter to belong to God’s purpose that the 
tyrant king be defeated through a member of his own house- 
hold. Nahmanides (Comm. to Ex. 2:11) argues that Moses 
was brought up in Pharaoh’ palace to accustom him to being 
in the royal presence, since it was his destiny to stand before 
Pharaoh to demand the release of the Israelites. 

In the Kabbalah, too, there is great elevation of the char- 
acter of Moses. On the verse: “And Moses went up to God” 
(Ex. 19:3), the Zohar (11, 79b) remarks: “See the difference 
between Moses and all other human beings. When other hu- 
man beings ascend it is to wealth or honor or power, but when 
Moses ascends what does Scripture say? ‘And Moses went 
up to God’ Happy is his portion.” The section of the Zohar 
known as Raaya Meheimna, “Faithful Shepherd,” is in the 
form of mystical discourses conveyed to Simeon b. Yahai by 
Moses in heaven. Moses and Aaron on earth are, for the Zohar, 
the counterparts of the *sefirot Nezah and Hod (1, 21b-22a). 
The high mystical state of Moses is described in the Zohar as 
Moses having “intercourse” with the *Shekhinah, whose “hus- 
band” he was. Moses was a reincarnation of Abel (Shaar ha- 
Pesukim, Exodus, beg.). Hence, like Abel, the first shepherd, 
he was a shepherd (Avodat Yisrael by Israel of Koznice, Exodus 
beg.). Godly men chose the occupation of shepherd because 
it kept them far from the cities where men are prone to sin 
and because it afforded them the opportunities of commun- 
ing with God (Bahya ibn Asher, Comm. to Ex. 3:1). 


MODERN INTERPRETATIONS 


*Ahad Ha-Am begins his essay on Moses (Al Parashat Dera- 
khim? 210-21) by stating that he remains unmoved by the spec- 
ulations of scholars as to whether Moses really existed since 
the true hero is not the historical figure but the man who is 
portrayed in the Jewish tradition as the embodiment of the 
Jewish spirit. This Moses is neither a great military strategist 
nor an astute politician. Nor is his role primarily that of law- 
giver in the accepted sense since the laws he gives are for the 
future ideal state still to be realized. Moses is rather the “mas- 
ter of the prophets,” the highest example of the prophetic ideal 
as expressed in a human life. The prophet is ruthless in his 
pursuit of justice which is, for him, a categorical imperative 
brooking no opposition. Moses’ vision is of the perfect society, 
of what ought to be rather than what is. Moses embarks on his 
prophetic career with a protest against injustice and oppres- 
sion and devotes the rest of his life to his ideal. He hears the 
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voice of God speaking to him in his heart urging him to be- 
come the deliverer of his downtrodden people. This God who 
speaks to him and to the people is not a tribal god but the God 
of all men, every one of whom is created in His image. Because 
his vision is unqualified Moses must die without entering the 
Promised Land. The prophet is too uncompromising to be the 
leader of the people in the stark realities of the actual human 
situation. The leadership must pass to another more capable of 
coming to terms with life as it is, even though this involves a 
diminution of the dream. Thus Moses is the symbol of Israel's 
divine discontent with the present. Like Moses, Israel learned 
to live only in the past and the future, its life a pilgrimage from 
past to future. For Israel as for Moses the present, as it falls 
short of the ideal, has no real existence. 

Sigmund *Freud’s Moses and Monotheism (1939) is an 
interpretation of Moses’ work and character which has been 
widely discussed, though the majority of scholars reject Freud's 
anthropology and his views on biblical scholarship. Accord- 
ing to Freud, Moses was not an Israelite but an Egyptian. The 
monotheism he taught was derived from a period of pure 
monotheism established during the reign of Ikhnaton. Fol- 
lowing a hint thrown out by Sellin based on an obscure pas- 
sage in the Book of Hosea, Freud believed that the Israelites, 
unable to accept Moses’ new ideas, eventually murdered him. 
But Moses’ monotheistic teachings lived on in the racial un- 
conscious of the Israelites to reappear hundreds of years later 
in the monotheism of the prophets. The slaying of Moses re- 
peated what, for Freud, was the sin of primitive man, the slay- 
ing of the primal father by his jealous sons. Because of this, 
monotheistic religion is haunted by guilt feelings and the need 
for atonement. Freud admits the speculative nature of his the- 
ory but feels that it is in accord with his ideas on how religion 
began and on mar’s needs for a father figure. 

Martin *Buber in his book Moses accepts the basic his- 
toricity of Moses but makes a distinction between saga and 
history. The saga is not history but neither is it fiction. It fol- 
lows in the footsteps of the historical events and describes the 
impact they had. Creative memory is at work in the saga. But 
the saga is not simply a matter of group psychology. We can 
get behind it to the actual historical events which made such 
an impact on the people that they could only explain these 
events as of divine power at work in them. It is not a case of 
“historization of myth” but of “mythization of history.’ At the 
same time, in the Moses saga, the “mythical” element is not 
a myth of the gods. The human figure is not transfigured, so 
that the element of sober historical recording is still present. 
Describing the God of Moses, Buber writes: “He is the One 
who brings His own out, He is their leader and advance guard; 
prince of the people, legislator and the sender of a great mes- 
sage. He acts on the level of history on the peoples and be- 
tween the peoples. What He aims at and cares for is a people. 
He makes His demand that the people shall be entirely ‘His’ 
people, a ‘holy’ people; that means, a people whose entire life 
is hallowed by justice and loyalty, a people for God and for 
the world... That Moses experiences Him in this fashion and 
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serves Him accordingly is what has set that man apart as a 
living and effective force at all times; and that is what places 
him thus apart in our own day, which possibly requires him 
more than any earlier day has ever done.” 

[Louis Jacobs] 


IN CHRISTIAN TRADITION 


Moses is mentioned more often than any other biblical fig- 
ure in the New Testament, which emphasizes the parallel be- 
tween the ministries of Moses and Jesus (Matt. 8:4; 17:1-8; 
Mark 7:10; 9:2-8; 10:2-9). As Israel’s lawgiver and liberator, 
Moses - according to Christian tradition - prefigures the min- 
istry of Jesus and prophesies the coming of the Savior and the 
mediator of the new covenant. Moses is an example of deep 
faith in God (Heb. 11:23-29), and like Jesus, he encounters the 
people's incomprehension and hostility (Acts 7:17-44). Jesus, 
however, surpasses Moses in all respects. Unlike the face of 
Moses, that of Jesus is unveiled and his superior glory is spiri- 
tual (11 Cor. 3:6-18). Moses appears as God’s faithful servant, 
but Jesus is God’s son (Heb. 3:5—6). Moses seals the covenant 
with the blood of animals, but the Messiah’s covenant, which 
for Christians definitely supersedes the Mosaic Law, is sealed 
by his own sacrifice (Heb. 9:11-22). In addition, the events of 
the Exodus appear to the Church Fathers as typological events 
of Jesus’ life; the passage through the Red Sea is the type of 
Salvation through baptism; and the water gushing out of the 
rock that Moses struck is a symbol of the Eucharist. 


IN ISLAM 


The personality and deeds of Mtisa (Moses) occupy an impor- 
tant place in the Koran. The events of his life, from the mo- 
ment of his birth, are related at length. Indeed Nah (*Noah), 
Ibrahim (*Abraham), and Moses were the first believers, and it 
was Moses who prophesied the coming of Muhammad, whose 
faith was that of Moses (Sura 7:140, 156; 42:11). At the same 
time of the decree of Fir‘awn (Pharaoh) and his counselors, 
Hamam and Qariin (Korah), Moses’ life was endangered when 
he was placed in the ark. However, Asiya (see *Pharaoh), the 
wife (!) of Fir‘awn, pitied Moses, saved him, and brought him 
up in her house (26:17; 28:6-10). Muhammad adapts the bibli- 
cal tale of Jacob's labor for Laban inserting its years as those of 
Moses’ employment by Shu‘ayb (Jethro) in order to gain the 
hand of his daughter (28:27). He also adds details from the 
aggadah: Moses refused to suckle at the breasts of Egyptian 
women (28:11); one of the believers at the court of Pharaoh 
attempted to save Moses (40:29); Allah hung the mountain 
over the people of Israel like a pail in order that they would 
accept the Torah (2:60, 87; 7:170); on the sending of the spies 
(see *Joshua b. Nun = Yasha‘); on Korah (Qartin) and his 
treasures; and many similar details. The Koran also contains 
themes and figures which are unknown in the ancient litera- 
ture, such as the tale of al-Samiri, who casts the Golden Calf, 
and the journey of Moses and his servant to the end of the 
world (18:59-81; see below). Some of the tales about Moses are 
also mentioned in the poetry of *Umayya ibn Abi al-Salt, and 
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are embellished by Muslim legend, and interwoven with new 
legends. The biblical ‘Imran (Amram), husband of Yukhabid 
(Jochebed) and father of Moses and Aaron, is only mentioned 
in post-koranic literature. Imran (Amram) of the Koran is the 
husband of Hannah (her name is not mentioned in the Koran, 
but in later works) and the father of Miriam (Maryam), the 
mother of Jesus (Sura 3, “The House of ‘Imran”). ‘Imran, the 
father of Moses, was one of Pharaoh's bodyguards; after the 
decree against the male children was issued, he did not leave 
the palace and did not have marital relations with his wife. A 
great bird, however, brought his wife Yukhabid to him, to the 
bedroom of Pharaoh, without drawing the attention of the 
bodyguards; she became pregnant and gave birth to Moses (al- 
Kisai, 201). The ark of Moses had marvelous healing powers 
from which Pharaoh's daughter benefited. The infant Moses 
was saved from the fiery furnace just as Abraham had been; 
Pharaoh examined the child by placing a plate of coals and a 
plate full of gold in front of him. Moses wished to touch the 
gold, but an angel diverted his hand and put a burning coal 
in his mouth, which caused him later to stammer. The sheep 
of Jethro gave birth to spotted and speckled lambs. ‘The staff 
of Moses came from a tree which had grown in the Garden of 
Eden, and which he inherited from the prophets, from Adam 
via Jacob. The death of Moses is described as an event unpar- 
alleled in world history, particularly in the tales of “Umara 
(Ms., fol. 23v). The number of pages devoted to Moses in the 
“Legends of the Prophets” emphasizes the many legends which 
have been circulated. 


Moses’ Journey 

The tale of the journey of Moses and his servant (Sura 18:59-81) 
is a departure from the framework of the biblical tales and leg- 
ends. Moses set out to find the confluence of the two seas. On 
the way the servant forgot the roasted fish which was to serve 
as their provisions. They encountered the prophet of Allah and 
Moses asked him for a sign which would teach him wisdom 
and lead him along the proper course. The prophet consented 
on the condition that he would not question the meaning of 
the events which would occur en route. They boarded a ship 
and the prophet drilled a hole in it. Moses wondered about 
this act, forgot his promise, and asked the prophet whether 
it was his intention to drown them. Continuing on their way, 
the prophet killed a youth; and when they reached a town 
whose inhabitants refused them hospitality, the prophet held 
up a fence which was about to collapse. The prophet then ex- 
plained to Moses the meaning of his surprising actions. The 
ship, which was the property of poor men, was about to fall 
into the hands of a pirate king. The youth would have caused 
his upright parents to sin; in his place, an upright son was 
born. Under the fence there was a treasure, the property of 
orphans, which was discovered after a while. 

Since this tale does not belong to the legends of Moses 
which were widespread in the Orient, some of the Muslim 
commentators attempted to explain that it did not refer to 
Moses son of ‘Imran, but to another Moses. Most of the com- 
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mentators, however, uphold the traditional explanation; they 
also explain that the servant was Yusha’ b. Nin. The name 
of the prophet whom Moses asked for guidance is al-Khadir 
(al-Khidr, “the Green One”). However, other names are also 
mentioned. Tha‘labi (p. 188) reports in the name of *Wahb b. 
Munabbih that it was Irmiya b. Hilfiya (!). The principal out- 
lines of the tale of the journey can be found in the epic Gil- 
gamesh (see *Flood) and in the romance of Alexander the 
Great, as related in the Syrian sources. It closely corresponds 
to the Jewish legend about R. Joshua b. Levi who set out on a 
journey with the prophet Elijah. The Jewish tale is found in 
two almost identical versions, though with a change in the 
order of events. One was published by A. Jellinek (Bet ha-Mi- 
drash, 5 (1877)) and the other in Hibbur Yafeh min ha-Yeshuah 
by R. Nissim b. Jacob. The introduction to the Jewish tale is 
identical to that of the Koran, except that Moses is replaced by 
R. Joshua b. Levi and the prophet (al-Khadir) by the prophet 
Elijah. The details of the story also differ: Elijah kills the cow 
of poor men who had received him and his companion with 
hospitality. They later stay with a wealthy man who neither 
pays attention to them nor gives them anything to eat. Elijah, 
however, prayed and rebuilt the wall of his house, which was 
about to collapse. Elijah and R. Joshua again came to a place 
of wealthy men who were indifferent toward them. Neverthe- 
less, Elijah blessed them that they all might become leaders. 
When, however, they came to a place of the poor who were 
hospitable to them, the blessing was that they should have one 
leader. Elijah explained that all his actions and words had been 
favorable to the poor. With the exception of the story of the 
wall which was about to collapse, the Jewish tale differs from 
the Muslim account in its details. 

[Haim Z’ew Hirschberg] 


IN THE ARTS 


Of all the major biblical figures, not excepting David, Jacob, 
Joseph, and Solomon, Moses has inspired the largest amount 
of creative endeavor in literature, art, and music. Treatment 
of this figure also involves several associated themes, such as 
the Ten Plagues, the Exodus, and the Revelation on Sinai. By 
far the earliest literary work on the subject was Exagoge (“The 
Exodus from Egypt”), a drama by the second-century B.C.E. 
Alexandrian writer *Ezekiel (Ezekielos) the Poet, preserved as 
a fragment by the Church Father *Eusebius of Caesarea (mod- 
ern editions by E.H. Gifford, 1903; and by J. Bloch, 1929). The 
first play known to have been written by a Jew, this was also 
the first recorded biblical drama. The characters who appear 
in it include Moses, Zipporah, Jethro, and an invented Chum. 
The Exagoge, an interesting example of late classical Greek the- 
ater, anticipates the miracle and mystery plays of the Middle 
Ages. In medieval drama, Moses figures in the Ordo Propheta- 
rum, the French Mistére du Viel Testament, and in some of the 
English cycles: the Ludus Coventriae of Lincoln (Moses and 
the Two Tablets), the Towneley plays (Pharaoh), and the York 
series (The Departure of the Israelites from Egypt). Interest in 
the theme thereafter waned for a time. In the 16 century there 
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were only a few works of note, such as a play by Diego Sanchez 
(c. 1530), and the Meistersinger Hans Sach’s Die Kintheit Mosi 
(1553). Although Moses was one of the Old Testament heroes 
that appealed to Protestant writers of the 17" century, most of 
the works about him were of Catholic inspiration: one of the 
English Stonyhurst Pageants (c. 1625); Exodus, a neo-Latin sa- 
cred tragedy by Balthasar Crusius (1605); Moise sauvé (1653), 
a tedious epic by Marc-Antoine de Gérard Saint-Amant; and 
Pascha, of tede verlossingte Israéls uit Egypten (1612), a five-act 
play by Joost van den Vondel. 

In the 18" century, treatment was at first light, but more 
serious attention was given by writers of the last decades, par- 
ticularly with the rise of the oratorio and musical drama. The 
Plagues of Egypt (London, 1708), an anonymous English poem, 
was followed by Poisson's one-act comedy, La Déroute de Phar- 
aon (1718), and by texts for many musical compositions; nota- 
bly Joannes Theodorus’ neo-Latin drama Aaron a Moyse fratre 
sacerdos inauguratus (1730); Charles Jennens’ Israel in Egypt 
(c. 1738), which served as libretto for Handel’s well-known ora- 
torio; and Benjamin Stillingfleet’s Moses and Zipporah (1765). 
Three works of greater significance, all written at about the 
same time, were Hannah More's Moses in the Bulrushes, one of 
her Sacred Dramas (1782); Friedrich *Schiller’s youthful epic, 
Die Sendung Mosis (1783); and Naphtali (Hartwig) *Wessely’s 
18-canto Hebrew epic, Shirei Tiferet (1782-1829). Wessely’s 
poem, an account of the Exodus culminating in the giving of 
the Law at Sinai, betrays the influence of EG. Klopstock’s Der 
Messias (1748-73) and, in the spirit of the *Haskalah, presents 
Moses as a devout philosopher battling against fanaticism and 
ignorance. Shirei Tiferet was later translated into German (Die 
Moseide, 1795) and part into French (1815). 

A dramatic revival of literary interest in the theme took 
place from the first decade of the 19‘ century, possibly as a 
result of the political and social upheavals of the age. Among 
the earlier works were August Klingmann’s five-act drama, 
Moses (1812); David Lyndsay’s The Plague of Darkness and The 
Last Plague (in Drama of the Ancient World, 1822); and An- 
tonio Maria Robiola’s Italian verse epic, I] Mosé (1823). Moses 
was the hero of several poetic compositions by French writ- 
ers, beginning with Les bergéres de Madian, ou La jeunesse de 
Moise (1779-80) by Stéphanie Félicité Ducrest de Saint- Aubin, 
countess de Genlis, which was translated into Hebrew (1834). 
In Alfred de Vigny’s “Moise” (Poémes antiques et modernes, 
1826), the Lawgiver is a tragic, weary figure, pleading with 
God on Nebo for release from his consuming task. He is also 
the central character in three other French works: Francois 
René de Chateaubriand’s verse tragedy, Moise (1836); a 24- 
canto poem of the same title (1850) by Ambroise Anatole de 
Montesquiou-Fézensac; and Victor Hugo’s brief poem, “Le 
Temple” (in La Legende des Siecles, 1859"), which is based on 
Exodus 31:1-6. Elsewhere, Imre Madach wrote the drama, 
Mozes (1860), where the Hebrew Exodus was reinterpreted 
in terms of the Hungarian struggle for liberation. During 
the 19" century, Jewish authors also found inspiration in the 
biblical and rabbinic accounts of the life of Moses. Solomon 
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Ludwig *Steinheim wrote the story Sinai (1823); Isaac Candia 
published the Hebrew play, Toledot Moshe (1829); and Moritz 
Rappaport was the author of a German epic poem, Mose 
(1842). The U.S. dramatist Samuel B.H. *Judah wrote The Maid 
of Midian, a biblical tragedy that was never staged because of 
the writer’s sacrilegious treatment of the slaying of the Midi- 
anite captives (Num. 31:2-18). Contrasting sharply with this 
approach was the reverence expressed by *Heine in his late 
Gestaendnisse (“Confessions,” 1854) - “How small Sinai ap- 
pears when Moses stands upon it!” According to Heine the 
Lawgiver was an artist on a colossal scale, who built “human 
pyramids and human obelisks” and fashioned “a great, holy, 
and eternal people” out of a poor shepherd clan that would 
serve as a model for all other nations. 


Literary Works by 20'»-Century Non-Jewish Writers 
Verse inspired by the life and career of Moses includes S.D. 
Polevaya’s Russian biblical poem Iskhod (1913), Rainer Maria 
Rilke’s Der Tod Moses, and Moysey (1922; Eng. 1938), a poem 
in Ukrainian by Ivan Franko. The yield has been richer in fic- 
tion, especially from the years following World War 1 when a 
number of novels were written on the theme. During World 
War 11 Zora Neale Hurston published The Man of the Moun- 
tain (1941; U.S. ed., Moses) and the U.S. novelist William 
George Hardy produced All the Trumpets Sounded (1942). 
Among novels that appeared during the postwar era were Dor- 
othy Clarke Wildon’s Prince of Egypt (1949); the Polish Cath- 
olic Dobraczynski’s Pustynia (1957; German ed. Die Wueste, 
1957); and the Hungarian writer Janos Kodolanyi’s Az ég6 csip- 
kebokor (“The Burning Bush,” 1957). Moses was also the hero 
of a Danish trilogy by Poul Hoffmann: Den braendende tor- 
nebusk (1961; The Burning Bush, 1961); Den evige ild (1961; The 
Eternal Fire, 1962); and Kobberslangen (1958; The Brazen Ser- 
pent, 1963). There are several treatments of Moses in modern 
drama. Earlier plays of the 20" century include Henry R.C. 
Dobbs’ Korah (1903); five-act dramas, both entitled Moses, by 
Karl Hauptmann (1906) and Viktor Hahn (1907); and Oskar 
Kokoschka’s Der brennende Dornbusch (1911); the Czech au- 
thor Stanislav Lom wrote the drama Viidce (1916; The Leader, 
1917). The Nietzschean idea of the superman which had in- 
spired Isaac *Rosenberg’s remarkable short drama Moses 
(1916) inspired first a play by Lawrence Langner (1924), who 
treated the story as a myth on which to develop modern theo- 
ries, and later Christopher Fry’s The Firstborn (1946), in which 
Moses is again divested of his biblical qualities. Fry transforms 
his central character into an Egyptian military hero torn be- 
tween idealism and reality, who finds himself providing the 
impetus for the Hebrews’ liberation movement. 


20'-Century Jewish Writers 

Some of the most powerful and significant literary treat- 
ments of Moses in the 20" century have, understandably, 
been written by Jews. Max Donkhim published the five-act 
Russian drama, Moysey (1901), and Israel *Zangwill’s “Moses 
and Jesus” (in Blind Children, 1903) records the imaginary 
encounter and bitter dialogue of the protagonists. Angiolo 
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*Orvieto’s dramatic poem Mose (1905) was later set to music 
by his fellow-Italian G. Orefice; and Naomi Nunes Carvalho 
wrote three dialogues involving Moses (in Vox Humana, 1912). 
Other literary treatments include the Czech play Mojzis (1919), 
by Eduard *Leda, and Markus Gottfried’s Hebrew epic, Moshe, 
published in the same year. After World War 1, the subject 
was treated by a number of eminent Jewish authors in various 
genres. Midrashic legends were reworked by Rudolf *Kayser 
(Moses Tod, 1921) and Edmond *Fleg (Moise reconté par les 
Sages, 1925; Eng. The Life of Moses, 1928); and there were nar- 
rative works in Hebrew by David *Frischmann (“Sinai; in Ba- 
Midbar, 1923) and Hayyim *Hazaz - who showed a modern 
approach in Hatan Damim (1925; Eng. tr. by I.M. Lask, Bride- 
groom of Blood). Three other novels of the interwar years were 
Lina Eckenstein’s Tutankh-Aten; a Story of the Past (1924), a 
fictionalized history; Louis *Untermeyer’s Moses (1928); and 
Fertzig Yohr in Midbor (1934), a Yiddish work by Saul Saphire. 
The U.S. poet Robert Nathan's “Moses on Nebo” (in A Win- 
ter Tide, 1940) presented the sad vision of Israel’s millennial 
wanderings; Karoly *Pap’s Mézes was staged by the Budapest 
Jewish Theater just before the author's deportation in 1944. 
Konrad Bercovici’s The Exodus (1947) was probably the first 
postwar attempt to recreate the Bible story in U.S. fiction. It 
was followed by many new treatments, including Moyshe (1951; 
Moses, 1951), one of the best-known Yiddish novels of Sholem 
*Asch, and two Hebrew novels by Israel writers: Ben-Zion Fir- 
er’s Moshe (1959) and Y. Shurun’s Halom Leil Setav (“Dream 
of an Autumn Night,” 1960). Other works in the same genre 
have been written by Howard *Fast (Moses, Prince of Egypt, 
1958) and the Dutch author Manuel van *Loggem (Mozes, de 
wording van een volk, 1947, 19607). 


In Art 

Together with David, Jacob, and Samson, Moses is one of 
the most popular Old Testament figures in art. The medieval 
church considered him both a type of the Messiah and one 
of the prophets who foretold his coming. In early Christian 
art until the end of the Carolingian period, Moses was often 
represented as a beardless youth holding a rod. He was later 
conceived in the form in which he still lives in popular imagi- 
nation: as a patriarchal figure with a flowing, double-pointed 
beard, clasping the Tablets of the Law. Two horns were shown 
protruding from his head, because the Latin (Vulgate) trans- 
lation of the Bible used during the Middle Ages mistranslated 
the verb “sent forth beams” as “horns” (karan, }7/?) in Exodus 
34:35. There are medieval sculptures of Moses at Chartres and 
elsewhere, and a Renaissance figure by Donatello in the Cam- 
panile at Florence. The most striking examples are the horned 
figure by Claus Sluter (1406) for the Well of the Prophets (or 
Well of Moses) at Dijon, France, and the horned statue by Mi- 
chelangelo at San Pietro in Vincoli, Rome. This work, the most 
famous portrayal of Moses in art, was originally intended for 
the mausoleum of Pope Julius 11. Many art cycles relate the 
various episodes in the life of Moses. Among the earliest is a 
Jewish source, the third-century frescoes from the synagogue 
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at *Dura-Europos. Fuller cycles appear in Italy after the fifth 
century, such as the mosaics at Santa Maria Maggiore, Rome. 
There is a portrayal of the early life of Moses carved in ivory 
relief (Lipsanotheca, Brescia). A modern cycle of paintings, 
“Moses” (1924), was executed by the artist Uriel *Birnbaum. 

Scenes from the life of Moses figure in many famous 
manuscripts, such as the sixth-century Vienna Genesis, the 
seventh-century Ashburnham Pentateuch, the ninth-century 
Bible of Charles the Bald, the 12**-century Hortus Deliciarum 
and Admont Bible, the 13'"-century St. Louis Psalter, and the 
14'-century Queen Mary Psalter. They are also found in me- 
dieval Hebrew manuscripts. Illustrations of the Exodus played 
a major part in the adornment of Passover *Haggadot. There 
are also illuminations in German mahzorim and other man- 
uscripts. The Haggadot also include illustrations to a number 
of midrashic legends, such as the tale of the infant Moses who 
took Pharaoh's crown from his head and placed it on his own 
(Ex. R. 1:26). An episode from the same legend is treated in 
paintings by Giorgione (Uffizi Gallery, Florence) and Nicolas 
Poussin (Paris, Louvre). Other legends depicted include the 
petrification of Moses’ neck when he was sentenced to be ex- 
ecuted for killing the Egyptian (Ex. R. 1:28-31) and Pharaoh 
bathing in the blood of Israelite children as a cure for leprosy 
(Ex. R. 1:34). Scenes from the life of Moses also appear in mo- 
saics at St. Mark’s, Venice. Two scenes from the Exodus ap- 
pear on the wings to the triptych of the Last Supper by Dirk 
Bouts (St. Pierre, Louvain): the paschal feast eaten by the Is- 
raelites before their departure from Egypt (a prefiguration of 
the Last Supper), and the gathering of the manna. The life of 
Moses inspired many frescoes of the Italian Renaissance. Be- 
nozzo Gozzoli dealt with the subject in frescoes at the Campo 
Santo, Pisa, and there are frescoes in the Sistine Chapel of the 
Vatican by Botticelli, Pinturicio, and Signorelli. The Exodus 
was also treated in the Vatican frescoes of the school of Ra- 
phael. In the Brera Gallery, Milan, there is a series of paint- 
ings by Bernardino Luini that depict scenes from the Exodus, 
including the crossing of the Red Sea. In his murals for the 
School of San Rocco, Venice, Tintoretto painted “The Rain of 
Manna,’ “Moses Striking the Rock,” and “The Raising of the 
Serpent in the Wilderness” with his usual boldness and em- 
ployment of violent contrasts of light and darkness. More than 
any other painter, Nicolas Poussin was haunted by the figure 
of Moses. He painted a larger number of canvases, forming 
an almost complete cycle of the lawgiver’s life. Among them 
are “Moses and the Burning Bush” (Copenhagen Museum), 
“The Rain of Manna,’ “Moses Striking the Rock” (a subject 
he treated seven times), “The Spies Carrying the Cluster of 
Grapes” (Louvre), and “The Dance Around the Golden Calf” 
(National Gallery, London). In the 20" century, the figure of 
Moses has interested *Chagall and Ben-Zion who have both 
painted scenes from his life. 

Some individual episodes call for more detailed consid- 
eration. The finding of Moses, Moses and the burning bush, 
Moses striking the rock, and the giving of the Law are the sub- 
jects which have most interested artists. The finding of Moses 
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(Ex. 2:5-10) was painted with elegance by the Venetian artist 
Paolo Veronese (two versions in the Hermitage and Prado). 
There is also a painting of this subject by *Rembrandt (John- 
son Collection, Philadelphia). Jochebed, the mother of Moses, 
and her infant son are the subject of a tender family group by 
the English artist Simeon *Solomon. Moses and the burning 
bush (Ex. 3:1-14) occasionally appeared in early Christian art, 
but this subject is particularly associated with the popularity 
of the Marial cult in the Middle Ages. The burning bush was 
held to symbolize virgin birth, in that the virgin was pene- 
trated but not consumed by the flames of the Holy Spirit. In 
medieval art Mary is therefore represented as rising out of 
the bush which burns at her feet. An example of the Marial 
interpretation is a major work of the 15'®-century Provengal 
school, “The Coronation of the Virgin” by Enguerrand Cha- 
renton (Hospice of Villeneuve-les- Avignon). There is a more 
traditional representation of the burning bush episode in an 
engraving by Hans Holbein the younger. The ten plagues of 
Egypt (Ex. 7-12) are sometimes represented by the last plague, 
the slaying of the firstborn. There is a treatment of this subject 
by the English landscape painter J.M.W. Turner in the Na- 
tional Gallery, London. In one of the many illustrations to the 
Bible executed by Paul Gustave Doré, Pharaoh, overwhelmed 
by the disaster, implores Moses to lead the Israelites out of 
Egypt. The crossing of the Red Sea (Ex. 12-15) often appears 
in Byzantine manuscripts. There is a painting of this subject 
by the German Renaissance artist Lucas Cranach (Pinakothek, 
Munich), who also depicted Miriam's dance of triumph (Ex. 
15:20-21; Augsburg Gallery). Moses striking the rock (Ex. 
17:1-7; Num. 10:1-3) was one of the most popular subjects in 
early Christian art, where it is found in the murals of the cat- 
acombs, on Roman sarcophagi, and on gilded glass. Another 
Holbein engraving shows the Israelites gathering the manna; 
while Moses is seen with his hands supported by Aaron and 
Hur in a painting of the battle with Amalek (Ex. 17:8-16) by 
the English artist Sir John Millais. The giving of the Law (Ex. 
20:1-18) appears on early Christian sarcophagi and in medi- 
eval art. Apart from the above-mentioned statue by Michelan- 
gelo, the most famous treatment of this episode is the painting 
by Rembrandt (Berlin Museum) of Moses breaking the tablets 
(Ex. 32:19). The raising of the serpent in the wilderness (Num. 
21:6-9) was a popular subject in the Middle Ages and Renais- 
sance, being understood as a prefiguration of the raising of the 
cross. The subject also lent itself to the dramatic, convoluted 
compositions of baroque artists. There is a painting by Rubens 
in the National Gallery, London, and one by his pupil, An- 
thony Van Dyck in the Prado. The death of Moses (Deut. 34) 
is depicted in a watercolor by William *Blake in accordance 
with a legend that, when Moses died, Satan tried to snatch his 
soul but was warded off by St. Michael’s lance. 

The lawgiver’s brother Aaron is shown clad in the long 
robes of a high priest, a stone-studded breastplate on his chest 
and a turban or tiara on his head. He carries his flowering rod 
or censer, signifying priesthood. The revolt of Korah against 
Moses and Aaron (Num. 16) and the tragic fate that overtakes 
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the rebels form the subject of an illustration by Jean Fouquet 
to the Jewish Antiquities of Josephus (Bibliotheque Nationale, 
Paris). The medieval Church thought of the rebels as heretics; 
on the other hand, the papacy associated Aaron with itself and 
for this reason Botticelli was commissioned to include the epi- 
sode in his frescoes for the Sistine Chapel in the Vatican. 


In Music 

The story of Moses, interwoven with that of the Israelites, has 
also inspired many musical compositions from the Renais- 
sance era onward, as well as Jewish and other folk songs. The 
following survey lists selected settings of texts and episodes 
from the Pentateuch, including even the relatively few which 
do not mention Moses himself. 

(1) Oratorios, Operas, Cantatas, and Choral Works: Jachet 
van Berchem, Locutus est Dominus ad Moysen; Stetit Moyses 
coram Pharaone (motets, printed 1538-59); Claudio Monte- 
verdi, Audi coelum (motets, added to the Vesperae of 1610); 
Giovanni Paolo Colonna, Mosé legato di Dio e liberatore del 
popolo ebreo (oratorio, 1686); Giovanni Battista Bassani, Mosé 
risorto dalle acque (oratorio, 1694); Antonio Vivaldi, Moyses 
Deus Pharaonis (oratorio, 1714; libretto only preserved); Jo- 
hann Adolf Hasse (1699-1783), Serpentes in deserto (oratorio; 
the authenticity of another oratorio, Mosé, is doubtful); Nicolo 
Porpora (1686-1768), Israel ab Aegyptiis liberatus (oratorio); 
Georg Friedrich Handel, Israel in Egypt (oratorio) - text com- 
piled by Charles Jennens, first performed in London at the 
King’s Theatre, April, 4, 1739. This is one of Handel’s major 
compositions and ranks among the outstanding works in the 
genre. Built mainly on the expression of the chorus, symboliz- 
ing the people of Israel, it reaches its climax with its description 
of the crossing of the Red Sea and in the “Song of Triumph’; 
Carl Philipp Emanuel Bach, Die Israeliten in der Wueste (ora- 
torio, text by Schiebeler, printed by the composer in Hamburg, 
1775, and first performed in Breslau, 1798); Frangois Giroust, 
Le Mont-Sinai ou Le Décalogue (oratorio, Latin text, 1785); Jo- 
hann Christoph Friedrich Bach, Mosis Mutter und ihre Toch- 
ter (duodrama, 1788); Giovanni Paisello (1740-1816), Mosé in 
Egitto (cantata for three voices); Konradin Kreutzer, Die Send- 
ung Mosis (oratorio, 1814); Gioacchino Rossini, Mosé in Egitto 
(opera, text by Léon Tottola, premiere in Italian at Naples, 
1818) — The revised version in French, Moise, first performed 
in Paris (1827), included the famous “Prayer of Moses” which 
was one of the favorite subjects for fantasias, variations, and 
arrangements throughout the 19* century. The plot is that of 
a typical grand opera, with an interwoven dramatic love story 
not found in the biblical text; Franz Schubert, Miriams Sieg- 
esgesang (for soprano solo, mixed choir, and piano, opus 136; 
text by Franz Grillparzer, 1828); Karl Loewe, Die eherne Sch- 
lange (cantata for men’s choir a capella, 1834); Adolf Bernhard 
*Marx, Moses (oratorio, 1841); Félicien David, Moise au Sinai 
(“ode symphonique;’ i.e., oratorio, 1846); Camille Saint-Saéns, 
Moise sauvé des eaux (cantata, text by Victor Hugo, c. 1851); 
Anton *Berlijn, Moses auf Nebo (oratorio) Anton *Rubinstein, 
Moses (oratorio, 1892); Marcus *Hast, The Death of Moses (ora- 
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torio, 1897); Jules Massenet, La terre promise (oratorio, 1900); 
Bernard Rogers, The Exodus (cantata, 1932); Arnold *Schoen- 
berg, Moses und Aaron (opera, text by the composer, two acts 
completed in 1932; composition resumed in 1951; unfinished) - 
Moses und Aaron was first performed, in concert form, as a 
radio broadcast from Hamburg (first two acts, 1954); and was 
first staged in Zurich (June 6, 1957). In this highly philosoph- 
ical work, the composer expresses the conflict between the 
Lawgiver, who cannot communicate his vision to the people 
(Moses = Schoenberg himself?), the weak and wavering peo- 
ple, and the glib mediator (Aaron = the critics, conventional 
composers?). See K. Woerner, Gotteswort und Magie: die Oper 
Moses und Aron [sic] (1959); D. Newlin, Yuval 1 (1968), 204-20; 
Darius Milhaud, Opus Americanum 2, op. 219 (orchestral suite, 
originally composed as a ballet, The Man of Midian, for the 
Ballet Theater (1940, not produced) and first performed as an 
orchestral suite, 1940); Wadi’a Sabra (1876-1952), Lebanese Ma- 
ronite composer, Le chant de Moise (oratorio); Roger Vuataz, 
Moise (oratorio for five reciters, soprano, choir, and orches- 
tra, 1947); Jacob *Weinberg, The Life of Moses (oratorio, 1955); 
Josef Tal, Exodus (first version, for piano and drums, as “cho- 
reagraphic poem” for the dancer Deborah Bertonoff; second 
version (“Exodus 1”), for baritone and orchestra (1945/46); 
third version (“Exodus 11”), electronic composition, includ- 
ing processed human voices (1958/59); the first electronic work 
produced in Israel). 

(2) Jewish Folk Tradition. Among the musical notations 
made by *Obadiah the (Norman) Proselyte (11'-12" centu- 
ries) there is a setting of a piyyut in honor of Moses, Mi al Har 
Horev ha-Amidi (see illus. in col. 1307-8). Jewish folk-song tra- 
dition contains a large number of songs about Moses, such as 
Yismah Moshe, found in almost all communities; the religious 
Ladino songs, e.g., Cantar vos quiero un mahase (on the birth 
of Moses) and A catorce era del mes (on the Exodus); and the 
epic Aramaic songs of the Jews of *Kurdistan about Moses 
and Pharaoh's daughter, the battle between Israel and Ama- 
lek, and the death of Moses. Many of these songs are sung on 
Shavuot or Simhat Torah. Among modern Israel folk songs are 
Yedidyah *Admon’s U-Moshe Hikkah al Zur, and two children’s 
songs, Benei Yisrael Po Kullanu (Joel *Engel, after a Yemenite 
melody) and Dumam Shatah Tevah Ketannah (K.Y. Silman, 
after an East Ashkenazi melody). Yehuda *Sharett’s setting of 
the *Haggadah (“Nusah Yagur”) is both a functional “liturgy” 
for kibbutz use and an oratorio. 

(3) Other Folk-Song Traditions. While a few songs about 
Moses and the Exodus exist in older Christian music, the most 
prominent examples can be found in the Afro-American spiri- 
tuals — notably the powerful Go Down Moses (“When Israel 
was in Egypt land - let my people go!”), which has become an 
international favorite. The Palestinian Arab tradition of mass 
pilgrimage to the legendary tomb of Moses on the festival of 
Nebi Musa has given rise to its own repertory of mass chants. 
One of these, Ya halili ya habibi, ya hawaja Musa, has become 
an Israel Hora-song. 

[Bathja Bayer] 
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MOSES, ADOLPH (Eliezer Adolph; 1840-1902), rabbi. 
Moses was born in Kletchevo, Poland. His parents were Rabbi 
Israel Baruch Moses, a talmudic scholar, and Eva Graditz. An 
eldest child, Moses was born when his parents were living on 
stipend (kest) in the home of his mother’s parents. In 1849, R. 
Israel Baruch took a rabbinic position in Santomishel, Posen. 
The young Adolph went back to Poland to study in yeshivot 
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for three years, then returned for secular studies at Schrimm 
and Militsch. He moved on to Breslau, where he attended both 
the University of Breslau and Zechariah *Frankel’s Rabbinical 
Seminary. Idealistic and devoted to his studies, Moses was es- 
pecially interested in history, philosophy, and philology and 
like many young Jews of the time was strongly influenced by 
Western civilization. In 1859, carrying only a walking stick, 
he hiked to Italy where he fought under Garibaldi, attaining 
the rank of corporal. Returning to Breslau, he felt rejected by 
old friends who did not sympathize with some of his views. 
In 1863, Moses joined the Polish insurrection. Captured by the 
Russians, he later wrote a novel, Luser Segermacher, about his 
prison experiences. After his release, Moses went to Frank- 
furt on Main to study under Abraham *Geiger, a leading Re- 
form scholar, and later spent two years at the University of 
Vienna, where he was close to Professor Adolph *Jellinek. In 
1868, Moses took a teaching position in Steegnitz, Bavaria. 
Two years later he accepted a call to a pulpit in Montgomery, 
Alabama, and soon moved on to another in Mobile, where he 
served 1871-1881. He devoted himself to learning to deliver 
sermons in good English, rather than the German language 
prevalent in the American synagogues at the time, and he de- 
veloped a life-long fascination with Shakespeare, even giving 
lectures on the Bard. 

Moses leaned toward radical Reform, deprecating what 
he would term “physiological Judaism,” by which he meant 
its ritual and nationalistic aspects. He preferred instead to 
see Judaism as a world monotheistic doctrine of truth and 
morality. 

In 1885, he was the first to rise to advocate acceptance 
of the Platform at the famous meeting of Reform rabbis at 
Pittsburgh. He joined a group of rabbis in 1890 in rejecting 
the halakhic requirement of circumcision for male prose- 
lytes, although he criticized conversions for people who sim- 
ply wanted to marry Jews. He opposed the budding Zionist 
movement, and like many Reform rabbis of that era moved 
his temple’s main weekly service to Sundays, starting in 1892. 
He published many articles on Judaism, folklore, and anthro- 
pology and served as editor of Zeitgeist, a Jewish journal. A 
collection of his essays, along with a brief biography, was pub- 
lished in 1903 by Hyman G. Enelow. 

He graduated from the medical school of the University 
of Louisville in 1893 and was particularly interested in work- 
ing with the blind. From 1881, he served as rabbi of Temple 
Adath Israel in Louisville, Kentucky, where he remained until 
his death after a long illness. 


[Matthew Schwartz (2™4 ed.)] 


MOSES, ASSUMPTION OF. Title of the incomplete text of 
an apocryphal writing, which consists, largely, of an address, 
in the form of a prophecy, by Moses to his successor, Joshua. 
The substance of the prophecy concerns the future fate of 
Israel and the End of Days. Only scant attention is paid to the 
epochs of the Judges and Kings, the onslaught of Nebuchad- 
nezzar and the Babylonian Exile, and to the return of the ex- 
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iles. However, with discussion of the Hasmonean period the 
story becomes considerably more detailed. 

The defiling of the altar in the temple is described in de- 
tail, ie., blemished offerings which were presented by slaves, 
the offspring of slaves, rather than by priests (5:4). It is unclear 
whether this is a specific reference to John Hyrcanus (cf. Jos., 
Ant. 13:288—92). Unmistakable, however, is the allusion to the 
Hasmoneans in the mention of the reunion of the kingdom 
with the priesthood (6:1). The subsequent cruel rule of “an in- 
solent king... who will not be of the race of the priests” (6:2) 
is depicted in detail, and its length (34 years) is specified (6:6). 
The prophecy continues: “And he shall beget children (who) 
succeeding him shall rule for shorter periods” (6:7); cohorts 
will assault and a powerful king of the west will conquer the 
country (6:8). It is at this point that the prophecy of political 
events ends, and 7:1 reads: “And when this is done the times 
shall be ended...” The succeeding sequence describes: the hy- 
pocrisy of the ruling class; the chaos of the persecutions (in 
chap. 8, which contains traces of the era of Domitian, although 
this may be a later interpolation); the appearance of a Levite, 
Taxo, who with his seven sons prefers death to active resis- 
tance (9); and a poetic representation of the intervention of 
God and of the victory of Israel over “the eagle” (an obvious 
reference to Rome). The text ends, abruptly, with the reply of 
Joshua (11), and with the final answer of Moses. 

The work was discovered as a palimpsest in the Ambro- 
siana library in Milan by M. Ceriani, the Italian orientalist, and 
first published in 1861. The present Latin version of the text 
has remained untouched by Christian annotators. It is based 
upon a Greek original, although whether the first version was 
in Hebrew or in Aramaic is unknown. The contents of chap- 
ter one strongly suggest that the work originated in the first 
century, although some details in the following chapters may 
indicate another date (c. 130). It is probable that “the insolent 
king” referred to is Herod the Great, the length of whose reign 
may have corresponded to the 34 years mentioned in the text 
(6:6). It is difficult to agree with opinions which maintain that 
the passage refers to Alexander Yannai and Pompey and that 
the reign of 34 years was inserted later. If the Herodian inter- 
pretation is correct, then the work was composed after the 
campaign of *Quintilus Varus in 4 B.c.E. (perhaps referred 
to in 6:8), ie., during the rule of Herod’s sons. Allusions in 
the text which refer to events after that period are obscure. A 
study by J. Licht (see bibl.) proposes a Hasmonean date for 
the basic elements of the work, together with a reworking and 
adaptation by a post-Herodian editor. The present title of the 
manuscript is based on a tradition of the Church Fathers that 
a work of this name existed in ancient times. Clement of Al- 
exandria, Didymus, and Origen, for example, claimed that the 
mention of the struggle between the archangel Michael and 
Satan for the body of Moses, in Jude 5:9, is based upon a work 
entitled the Assumptio or Ascensio Moysis (Mosis). However, 
although the lost sections of the work probably contained de- 
scriptions of the death of Moses and his ascent to heaven, this 
story is not mentioned in the portion of the text quoted by 
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Press, Erez, 1 (1951), 34-36; S. Klein (ed.), Sefer ha-Yishuv, 1 (1939), 
163; Sukenik, in: JPOs, 15 (1935), 143; N. Avigad and H.Z. Hirsch- 
berg (eds.), Kol Erez Naftali (1967), 98-100. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
E Vitto, “Synagogues in Cupboards,’ in: Eretz Magazine, 52 (1997), 
36-42; D. Urman and P.V.M. Flesher (eds.), Ancient Synagogues, vol. 
I (1995); Y. Tsafrir, L. Di Segni, and J. Green, Tabula Imperii Romani. 
Iudaea - Palaestina. Maps and Gazetteer. (1994), 168-68; Z. Ilan, An- 
cient Synagogues in Israel (1991), 116-18. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah / Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


ARBELL, MORDECHAI (Mario Varssano; 1929- ), Israeli 
diplomat, businessman, and researcher of Sephardi and Carib- 
bean Jewish history. Born in Sofia, Bulgaria, to a prominent 
Sephardi family, Arbell settled in Tel Aviv in 1941. After serv- 
ing in the Israeli Air Force in the War of Independence and 
studying at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, he entered 
the Israeli foreign service, holding various positions, includ- 
ing ambassador to Panama and Haiti. In 1977 he became the 
general manager of International Operations of the Eisenberg 
Group, consisting of 80 companies in 42 countries. 

His studies of the Spanish-Portuguese Jewish communi- 
ties in the Caribbean and the Guianas began in 1965 and in- 
cluded research trips all over the Caribbean basin. He studied 
at the Sorbonne in Paris and was a research fellow at the Ben- 
Zvi Institute in Jerusalem, at the John Carter Brown Library 
of Brown University and at the American Jewish Archives of 
the Hebrew Union College. 

Among his publications are “La Nacion” - The Spanish 
and Portuguese Jews of the Caribbean (1981, an exhibition and 
catalogue); Comfortable Disappearance, Lesson from the Ca- 
ribbean Jewish Experience (1998); Spanish and Portuguese Jews 
in the Caribbean, A Bibliography (1998); The Portuguese Jews 
of Jamaica (2000); and The Jewish Nation of the Caribbean 
(2002). Arbell also studied Sephardi Jewish history in Vienna, 
Austria, and Madras, India, the Inquisition in Manila, and the 
history of the Jews in Vlor (Valona), Albania. He is also an ex- 
pert in the history of postage stamps featuring Sephardi Jews 
and has published Filatelia Sefaradi (1999). 

Active in many communal and research institutes, Arbell 
was adviser to the World Jewish Congress and chairman of its 
Research Institute; chairman of Sefarad for the Preservation 
of the Sephardi Heritage; adviser to the National Council for 
Ladino and Its Culture and to the Israeli National Council for 
Foreign Affairs. Among his other activities, he served on the 
board of directors of the Museum of the Jewish Diaspora, the 
Institute of Cultural Relations Israel-Iberoamerica, and the 
Association for Research of Latin American Jewry. 


ARBIB, family of North African origin, subsequently spread- 
ing to Italy. lsAAC BEN ARROYO (16* century), born in Sa- 
lonika, author of books of sermons Tanhumot El (1573) and 
Makhil Kohelet (1597), was also called Arbib, but little is known 
of his life. ESTHER (end of 18" century) played a prominent 
part in Jewish life in Tripoli and had great influence on the 
Turkish governor. When the city was in the throes of civil 
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war in 1793, she was tortured in order to extract an enormous 
ransom. MOSES and VITTORIO were among the leaders of 
the community in the 19" century. GusTAVo first introduced 
printing in Latin characters into Tripoli. 1sa1aH, head of 
the Tripoli community (1774-78), established himself subse- 
quently in Leghorn, and thereafter the family was prominent 
in Italy. EDOARDO (1840-1906) fought in the Italian- Austrian 
war of 1859. He was severely wounded a year later in the “Ex- 
pedition of the Thousand” led by Garibaldi against the king- 
dom of Naples and was promoted on the field. He then joined 
the regular army and took part in the war of 1866 against Aus- 
tria. Later he became editor of the Gazetta del Popolo of Flor- 
ence and founded the daily newspaper La Liberta after the 
liberation of Rome in 1870. He entered political life and was 
appointed senator. He was also a writer of fiction and a his- 
torian of the Italian parliament. ANGELO (1865-1922) entered 
the Italian army as a professional soldier, commanded an in- 
fantry regiment in World War 1, and became major general 
in 1917. Another member of the family, Em1L1o (d. 1933), rose 
to the rank of general in World War 1. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.V. Raccah, Appunti per un archivio delle 
famiglie ebraiche della Libia (n.d.), s.v.; G. Bedarida, Ebrei d'Italia 
(1950); N. Slouschz, Travels in North Africa (1927), 19-20; Dizion- 
ario Biografico degli Italiani, 3 (1961), 732-4 (includes bibliography); 
Hirschberg, Afrikah, 2 (1965), 199. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Di 
Porto, “Eduardo Arbib deputato di Viterbo,” in: Rassegna Mensile di 


Israel, 40 (1973), 429-43. 
[Cecil Roth] 


ARBITRATION, method of settling disputes by their sub- 
mission, voluntarily and with the mutual consent of all par- 
ties, for adjudication by a person or institution. 


Function of Arbitration 

In ancient Greek and Roman law - up to the middle of the 
third century c.£. - the adjudication of disputes was primarily 
dealt with by arbitration. But in Jewish law such adjudication 
from the beginning was based on a system of regular courts, 
empowered to enforce their judgments on the parties. This is 
ordained in the Pentateuch (Ex. 18:25-26, and more specifi- 
cally Deut. 16:18 and 17:8-13). Reference is made to a system 
of established courts in the time of King Jehoshaphat in the 
eighth century B.c.£. (11 Chron. 19:5-11), and talmudic tradi- 
tion ascribes to Ezra, in the middle of the fifth century B.c.£., 
an enactment that courts (battei dinin) be held on Mondays 
and Thursdays (Ket. 1:1; BK 82a) to judge the people whether 
they wish it or not (Sif. Deut. 144 - contrary to the opinion of 
B. Cohen, Jewish and Roman Law, 2 (1966), 657ff., 796, and 
Baron, Social’, 2 (1952), 266f., that arbitration preceded a sys- 
tem of presiding courts in Jewish law as well; see bibliography 
below: Gulak, Assaf). 

The beginnings of the arbitral institutions are traceable 
to the middle of the second century c.z., in the period of 
Hadrian's decrees or even, it has been suggested, to the time 
of Rabban Gamaliel of Jabneh (first to second century; see G. 
Alon, below). This was one of the low periods in the history 
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Gelasius of Cyzicus in his “History of the Council of Nicaea” 
as being taken from the “AvéAnwic Mwvoéwe (“The Ascen- 
sion of Moses”). Neither is any reference made to the ascent 
of Moses in the Ceriani fragment. Indeed a more appropriate 
title for the extant palimpsest would appear to be The Testa- 
ment of Moses (which is also mentioned as a distinct work in 
ancient Church documents); especially in light of the fact that 
reference is made in the present text (1:10) to Deuteronomy 
31:7-8. The words “Liber Profetiae Moysis” in the text itself 
(1:5) could, however, indicate that this may have been its origi- 
nal title. Whatever the case, the present version of the text is 
probably the result of an amalgamation between an original 
work, Testamentum Moses (or Liber Profetiae Moysis), and a 
later composition, the Assumptio Moysis. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Kautzsch, Apokryphen und Pseudepig- 
raphen des Alten Testaments, 2 (1900), 311-31; Kamenetzki, in: Ha- 
Shiloah, 15 (1905), 38-50; Beer, in: Herzog-Hauck, 16 (1905); O. 
Holtzmann, Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte (19067), 301-3; Schuerer, 
Gesch, 3 (1909*), 294-305; Charles, Apocrypha, 2 (1913), 407-24; Li- 


cht, in: JJS, 12 (1961), 95-105. [Werner Michaelis] 


MOSES, BLESSING OF. Deuteronomy 33 is presented as 
Moses blessing of the tribes of Israel shortly before his death, 
and it is traditionally considered a prophecy of future condi- 
tions. The critical view, however, is not that the poem is ac- 
tually Mosaic, for it describes Israel after the conquest, when 
the tribes had settled in Canaan. It is of uncertain date. It has 
been dated on orthographic grounds to the 11" century B.C.E., 
although it may have been written down in the tenth century 
(Cross and Freedman). This dating also fits the political and 
social conditions described: Judah was oppressed by the Phi- 
listines, and Reuben, suffering from Ammonite encroach- 
ment, had practically disappeared; Simeon had vanished as an 
ethnic entity, and Dan had already moved north. Others date 
the poem later. Driver places it either shortly after the reign 
of Jeroboam 1 or in the middle of the reign of Jeroboam 11. 
The poem is probably of northern origin, for Judah is por- 
trayed as weak and separated from his brothers, while Joseph, 
who has the longest and most lavish blessing, is called nezir 
ehaw — the “prince” or “distinguished one” of his brothers. The 
poem is divided into two parts: the framework and the body. 
The framework consists of: (a) the exordium (verses 2-5) tell- 
ing how God appeared from Sinai, gave Israel a law through 
Moses, and established himself as king in their midst (possibly 
verse 5 tells of the foundation of human kingship in Israel), 
and (b) the hymnic conclusion (verses 26-29) lauding God’s 
glory and might, and celebrating Israel's happiness, prosper- 
ity, and security under God's protection. 

The body (verses 6-25) consists of 11 eulogistic say- 
ings characterizing the tribes or praying for their well-being 
(Simeon is not mentioned). The sayings themselves may be 
older than the song. Each blessing after the first is introduced 
by the narrator, e.g., “And of Levi he said ...” (8). The order- 
ing principle is a combination of the age of the eponyms and 
the importance of the tribes. In general the poem describes 
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Israel in its ideal condition: a tribal league with God alone as 
king, settled in their land and flourishing (except for Judah 
and Reuben) under the protection of God and the theocratic 
guidance of Levi. The atmosphere is one of peace and secu- 
rity. The language of the poem is extremely difficult because of 
its antiquity and epigrammatic style, and the text apparently 
contains many corruptions, so that much of the interpretation 
is necessarily problematic. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Commentaries on Deuteronomy; T.H. Gas- 
ter, in: JBL, 66 (1947), 53-62; EM. Cross and D.N. Freedman, ibid., 


67 (1948), 191-210. 
[Michael V. Fox] 


MOSES, CHRONICLES OF (Heb. 3127 nw? 079° 7197, 
Divrei ha-Yamim le-Moshe Rabbenu), a story on the life of 
Moses written in the early Middle Ages. The prophet'’s early 
life, before the Exodus from Egypt, forms the major part of 
the story, while his later life and death are described only very 
briefly. The author based himself on some of the midrashic 
interpretations of the life of Moses as told in the Book of Exo- 
dus, but the many adventures ascribed in the work to Moses 
are the product of the author's fertile imagination. 

According to the story, *Balaam the Magician was ad- 
viser to the king of Egypt in Moses’ time; *Jethro, also one of 
the king’s advisers, was driven away from the royal court after 
he tried to help the Jews in Egypt. The author also describes 
a number of miracles (not mentioned in the Bible) that sup- 
posedly occurred in Moses’ youth and which saved him from 
disaster. Completely new stories were also added to Moses’ 
biography, e.g., a very detailed tale about his becoming king 
of Ethiopia, after he had driven away Balaam, who had seized 
the Ethiopian throne. In the story, Moses reigned for 40 years 
in the kingdom. A. Shinan published an edition of this book 
in 1977-78. There is a Spanish translation by L. Giron (1988). 
There is an East Slavic version of the “Life of Moses,” pre- 
served in manuscripts from the 15" century on, that agree in 
most details with the Hebrew text (Taube). “Divrei ha- Yamim 
le-Moshe Rabbenu” is similar to other early medieval tales in 
which a biblical story is adapted in the light of conventions, 
mores, and concepts of the Middle Ages. The narrative ele- 
ment is usually emphasized in these stories. Abraham and 
many other sages were also the subjects of such tales which 
were often erroneously considered to belong to midrashic lit- 
erature. Later writers in adapting biblical stories also compiled 
and adapted these different versions, e.g., the author of *“Sefer 
ha-Yashar” (Venice, 1625; see *Fiction, Hebrew: The Hebrew 
Story in the Middle Ages). “Midrash Petirat Moshe Rabbenu” 
(“A Midrash on the Death of Moses”) is another story about 
Moses written in the Middle Ages. The narrative aspect is not 
dominant, but rather the midrashic elements which are ethi- 
cal in content and meant to convey a moral. Moses’ death is 
described in a mythological setting involving a confrontation 
between God and Samael (Satan). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Jellinek, Beit ha-Midrash, 1 (19382), xxif. 
(Ger.), 115-29 (Heb.); 2 (19382), vii-xi (Ger.), 1-11 (Heb.). ADD. BIB- 
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LIOGRAPHY: A. Shinan, in: Scripta Hiersolymitana, 27 (1978), 66-78; 
L. Girén, in: Sefarad, 48:2 (1988), 390-425; M. Taube, in: Jews and 


Slavs, 1 (1993), 84-119. v h Dan] 
oseph Dan 


MOSES, ISAAC S. (1847-1926), U.S. Reform rabbi. Moses, 
who was born in Zaniemysl, Poznan, had not completed his 
education before he settled in the United States in the early 
1870s. He was appointed to rabbinic positions in Quincy, Il- 
linois (1876), Milwaukee (1879), and Chicago (1888). In 1901 
he became rabbi of the Central Synagogue, New York, where 
he remained until his retirement in 1919. 

In his early days in the United States, Moses was consid- 
ered a radical Reformer, but later he took a more moderate 
position. In 1884 he introduced his own prayer book (Tefillat 
Yisrael). Moses was a founding member of the Central Con- 
ference of American Rabbis and a member of the Reform 
committee charged with compiling an official prayer book. 
The appearance of the Union Prayer Book in 1894 has been 
credited to his personal initiative in preparing and circulat- 
ing a manuscript when the committee’s work seemed to be 
leading nowhere. Moses also published a number of sermons 
and textbooks for children. His Sabbath School Hymnal, first 
issued in 1894, ran into 14 editions. While in Milwaukee, he 
edited the weekly Der Zeitgeist (1880-82). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: CCARY, 37 (1927), 250; L.J. Swichkow and L.P. 
Gartner, The History of the Jews in Milwaukee (1963), passim. 


[Sefton D. Temkin] 


MOSES, MARCUS (Mordecai Hamburger; d. 1735), Anglo- 
Indian pioneer. Son of Moses Libusch, a leader of Hamburg 
Jewry, he married a daughter of the famous *Glueckel von 
Hameln and settled in London. Here his criticism of a divorce 
issued by R. Aaron *Hart brought him into conflict with the 
established Ashkenazi community. He was excommunicated 
and, in consequence, in 1707 set up his own synagogue (later 
the Hambro synagogue). Becoming impoverished in 1712, he 
went to Fort St. George (*Madras) in India and was involved 
in the purchase for the governor of Madras, Thomas Pitt, of 
the famous Pitt diamond, later sold to the regent of France. 
In 1721 he returned to England a wealthy man and built his 
congregation a new synagogue. In 1731 he went back to India 
where he died. His eldest son, known as MOSES MARCUS (b. 
1701), was converted to Christianity and published in 1724 an 
autobiographical tract (later translated into Dutch) justifying 
his action, as well as books on biblical study. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Roth, The Great Synagogue, London (1950), 
35-46, 114-9; Roth, Mag Bibl, 285, 351, 408; idem, Anglo-Jewish Letters 
(1938), 97-98; H.D. Love, Vestige of Old Madras, 4 vols. (1913); Hart, 
in: Jewish Historical Society of England, Miscellanies, 3 (1937), 57-76. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Katz, England, 206-15. 


[Walter Joseph Fischel] 


MOSES, MYER (1779-1833), U.S. merchant, soldier, and pub- 
lic official. Moses, who was born in Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, was active in the South Carolina Society for Promotion 
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of Domestic Arts and Manufactories and was director of the 
Planters and Mechanics Bank. In 1809 Moses became a cap- 
tain of volunteers and he later served in the War of 1812. He 
represented Charleston in the 1810 state legislature and served 
on the Charleston public school commission in 1811 and 1823. 
In 1825 Moses moved to New York City. 

[Neil Ovadia] 


MOSES, RAPHAEL J. (1812-1893), U.S. lawyer and state leg- 
islator. Born in Charleston, South Carolina, into a family of co- 
lonial American origin, Moses attended grade school but left 
school at the age of 13. After an apprenticeship in business, he 
set himself up in Charleston as a merchant. After the 1838 fire 
destroyed his business, he moved to St. Joseph, Florida, then 
to Apalachicola, Florida, where he studied law and opened his 
own practice. He then moved to Columbus, Georgia, where 
his practice flourished and he became a leader of the bar. He 
also ventured into fruit growing. Before the Civil War he was 
the first to ship Georgia peaches to Savannah and thence by 
steamer to New York City. An ardent secessionist, Moses, al- 
though over military age, quickly volunteered his services at 
the outbreak of the Civil War. He rose to the rank of major 
and served as Confederate Commissary for the State of Geor- 
gia until the war’s end. Moses retained his deep feeling for the 
“Lost Cause” to the end of his life. 

Returning to Columbus, Moses resumed his law practice 
and was elected to the first postwar Georgia state legislature, 
where he was made chairman of the Judiciary Committee. In 
1878, while campaigning for the U.S. Congress, Moses heard 
that his opponent, W.O. Tuggle, had taunted him with be- 
ing a Jew. In “An Open Letter to the Hon. W.O. Tuggle,” first 
published in the Columbus Daily Times (Aug. 29, 1878) and 
reprinted many times, he eloquently answered: “... I feel it an 
honor to be one of a race whom persecution cannot crush... 
whom prejudice has in vain endeavored to subdue... who... 
after nearly nineteen centuries of persecution still survive as 
a nation and assert their manhood and intelligence... Would 
you honor me? Call me Jew. Would you place in unenviable 
prominence your unchristian prejudices and narrow bigotry? 
Call me Jew.” Moses lost the election nevertheless. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B.A. Elzas, Jews of South Carolina (1905), 
199-202; C. Reznikoff and U.Z. Engelmann, Jews of Charleston (1950), 


289-90 (reprint of letter to Tuggle). 
[Thomas J. Tobias] 


MOSES, ROBERT (1888-1981), U.S. parks and highways 
developer. Moses was born in New Haven, Connecticut, to 
well-to-do Spanish-Jewish parents. He denied his Jewish af- 
filiation. He received his B.A. and M.A. degrees from Ox- 
ford University in 1911 and 1913, respectively. In 1914 he re- 
ceived a Ph.D. in political science from Columbia University, 
writing his dissertation on British colonial administration. It 
was published as Civil Service of Great Britain (1914). He later 
wrote Theory and Practice in Politics (1939), Working for the 
People (1956), La Guardia: A Salute and a Memoir (1957), A 
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Tribute to Governor Smith (1962), and Public Works: A Dan- 
gerous Trade (1970). 

In 1919 Moses joined the staff of Governor Alfred E. 
Smith and served as chief of staff of a New York State com- 
mission on administrative reorganization. He then began his 
long career on state parks and highways agencies as president 
of the New York State Council of Parks (1924-63) and chair- 
man of the Long Island State Parks Commission (1924-63). 
He also served as secretary of state for New York (1927-28). 
In 1934 Moses was the unsuccessful Republican candidate for 
governor of New York. 

In 1934 Moses became Mayor Fiorello La Guardia’s parks 
commissioner, a post he held under four mayors (to 1960). 
As commissioner, he inaugurated massive public works of 
the New Deal type. He was responsible, for example, for con- 
struction of the Triborough Bridge structures (dedicated 1936); 
Grand Central Parkway; Belt Parkway; West Side Highway 
and Henry Hudson Parkway, in Manhattan and the Bronx; 
East River (later called the Franklin D. Roosevelt) and Har- 
lem River Drive, in Manhattan; Fire Island State Park; the 
Niagara power plant; and the Coliseum convention hall in 
Manhattan. His department developed 15 outdoor swimming 
pools, 84 miles of parkways, and 17 miles of beaches, includ- 
ing Jones Beach. The park acreage in New York City was in- 
creased from 14,000 acres to 34,673 acres. On the social level, 
he provided full entry for the city’s working-class communities 
into a recreational world previously reserved for the middle 
and upper classes. 

Moses also served as city construction coordinator 
(1946-60); as chairman of the Jones Beach State Parkway 
Authority (1933-63); as member (1934) and then chairman 
(1936-46) of the Triborough Bridge Authority and of the 
Consolidated Triborough Bridge and City Tunnel Authority 
(1946-68); as sole member (1938) of the New York City Park- 
way Authority; as chairman of the state committee on post- 
war employment (1948); and as chief consultant on public 
works to the federal Hoover Commission on Reorganization 
of the Executive Branch (1948). Among the city buildings he 
constructed were Shea Stadium, Lincoln Center, and the New 
York Aquarium in Coney Island. 

Impatient for results, Moses was known as “the man who 
got things done.” Outspoken and single-minded, he was fre- 
quently embroiled in controversies in which he displayed his 
acerbic wit and combative style. By the late 1950s, however, 
there was growing public resentment about his aggressive ur- 
ban reconstruction programs. In 1960, Mayor Robert E Wag- 
ner moved him out of his city positions to run the New York 
World's Fair of 1964. Under the administration of Governor 
Nelson Rockefeller, Moses lost his positions in New York State 
and thus left state government in 1968. Finally, in 1972, Mayor 
John Lindsay refused to reappoint him to the Triborough Au- 
thority, which essentially ended Moses’ career. 

Considered the single most powerful individual in the 
city and state of New York in the 20' century, Moses was the 
most influential nonfederal public official in the U.S. of his 
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time without ever being elected to public office. Some of the 
landmarks named in his honor include the Robert Moses State 
Park in Long Island; Robert Moses State Park at Massena; the 
Robert Moses Causeway on Long Island; the Robert Moses 
Parkway at Niagara; and the dams at Niagara and Massena. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Rodgers, Robert Moses: Builder for De- 
mocracy (1952). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Schwartz, The New York 
Approach (1993); B. Nicholson, Hi Ho, Come to the Fair (1990); E. 
Lewis, Public Entrepreneurship (1980); R. Caro, The Power Broker: 
Robert Moses and the Fall of New York (1975); 


[Richard Skolnik / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


MOSES, SIEGFRIED (1887-1974), German Zionist leader 
and Israel public official. Born in Lautenburg, Germany, Moses 
practiced as a lawyer from 1912 to 1937. In 1917 he was ap- 
pointed food controller of the city of Danzig and in 1919 he 
became deputy director of the Union of German Municipali- 
ties, a post he held until 1920. From 1923 to 1929 he was man- 
ager of the Schocken Department Store Co. in Zwickau. In 
his student days he was active in the union of Jewish student 
fraternities (see *Kartell Juedischer Verbindungen) and was 
the editor of Der Juedische Student. In 1920 he was appointed 
a member of the board of the Jewish Workers Aid Society 
in Berlin and was its executive chairman from 1921 to 1923. 
He was a delegate to several Zionist Congresses and was the 
president of the Zionist Organization of Germany during the 
period 1933-37. Moses was also active in Jewish communal af- 
fairs as vice chairman of the Reichsvertretung der Juden in 
Deutschland, 1933-37, and as a member of the Berlin Com- 
munity Council. He settled in Palestine in 1937 and assumed 
the post of managing director of *Ha/avara (transfer of Jew- 
ish assets in Germany to Palestine). For a period of ten years 
(1939-49), he worked as a certified public accountant and 
income tax expert. He was a member of the *Jewish Agency 
Delegation to the United Nations in 1947 and in 1949 was ap- 
pointed Israel’s first State Comptroller, a post which he held 
until his retirement in 1961. In 1957 he was elected president 
of Irgun Olei Merkaz Europa (“Association of Settlers from 
Central Europe”) and president of the Council of Jews from 
Germany and of the Leo Baeck Institute. He was the chairman 
of the Advisory Committee of the United Restitution Orga- 
nization in Israel and a member of the board of Bank Leumi. 
Moses wrote The Income Tax Ordinance of Palestine (1942, 
1946), Jewish Post-War Claims (1944), and articles on Jewish 
subjects and his professional work. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Lazar, Rashim be-Yisrael, 2 (1955), 132-6. 


[Kurt Loewenstein] 


MOSES BEN ABRAHAM OF PONTOISE (12* century), 
French tosafist. Moses was a pupil of Jacob *Tam. The Sefer ha- 
Yashar of R. Tam discusses a number of problems, concerned 
mainly with the clarification of the plain meaning of various 
talmudic passages, which Moses put before his teacher (Re- 
sponsa nos. 51, 52, 69-70). The theoretical nature of most of 
the questions, and the answers and their importance for an 
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understanding of the relevant talmudic passages, led to their 
inclusion, in substance, in the standard tosafot, as well as in 
the works of such rishonim as *Mordecai b. Hillel, *Meir b. 
Baruch of Rothenburg, and others. The tosafists also men- 
tion Moses in connection with other subjects, and they cite 
his comments in the various collections of their biblical com- 
mentaries. A short verse of two lines by Moses, coming at the 
end of the list of positive precepts in the *Azharot of Elijah ha- 
Zaken, together with a commentary to it, has been preserved 
(Kobez al Jad, 1 (1936), 8). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Urbach, Tosafot, 111-3. 
[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


MOSES BEN DANIEL OF ROHATYN (end of 17 century), 
Galician author. His name suggests that he was born in Ro- 
hatyn (Rogatin), but according to the preface of his works he 
lived in Zolkiew, where he published his Sugyat ha-Talmud 
(1693). The work, consisting of 40 paragraphs, is a methodol- 
ogy of the Talmud. It deals particularly with the commentar- 
ies of Rashi and tosafot and the manner in which they were 
studied at the time according to the two dialectical methods 
of Talmud study known as the “Nuremberger” and the “Re- 
gensburger” (see *Yeshivot). The work was translated into 
Latin by H.J. van Bashuysen and was published in the Latin 
translation of the Halikhot Olam of Joshua b. Joseph ha-Levi 
(Hanover, 1714 pp. 363ff.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Buber, Kiryah Nisgavah (1903), 58 no. 
229. 


MOSES BEN ELIJAH HA-LEVI (d. 1667), Karaite scholar 
from Feodosia (the Crimea), hazzan of the community and 
a teacher of Torah in the 17 century. In 1654-55 he went on 
a pilgrimage to Erez Israel, which he described in his travel 
account (see Gurland; Yaari). Moses, with other members 
of the Karaite community, set out from Feodosia seaport. 
They traveled through Constantinople and Rhodes and spent 
Rosh Ha-Shanah and Yom Kippur on the ship. They visited 
Cairo and Alexandria, and he devoted part of his account to 
the depiction of Karaite communities of Egypt. From Egypt 
they moved to Gaza through the Sinai desert and then to 
Jerusalem. They also visited Hebron, Nablus, and Damascus. 
Moses copied Karaite books and was an author of the book 
Darosh Darash Moshe (jTs 3317, [JNUL, mic. 32002]), includ- 
ing 24 commentaries and sermons on different subjects. He 
composed several liturgical poems, which had been included 
in the Karaite siddur. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.B. Gottlober, Bikkoret le-Toledot ha- 
Kara’im (1865), 204; H.Y. Gurland, Ginzei Yisrael, 1 (1865); Mann, 
Texts, 2 (1935), 1363; 1427-28; A. Yaari, Massaot Erez Yisrael (1976), 


305-23. 
[Golda Akhiezer (24 ed.)] 


MOSES BEN ELIJAH PASHA, Karaite scholar from Chu- 


fut-Qaleh, hazzan of the community and a teacher of Torah 
in the 16" century. In addition, he was mentioned in one 
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manuscript as a corrector of prayer books. He corresponded 
with Karaite worthies of Constantinople, Moses Metsorodi 
and Eljah Maruli. He wrote a commentary on the liturgical 
poem by Aaron ben Joseph, Hakdamat Azulah, and com- 
posed several liturgical poems, some of which were included 
in the Karaite siddur. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.B. Gottlober, Bikkoret le-Toledot ha- 
Kara’im (1865), 204; Mann, Texts, 2 (1935), 446-47, 462ff., 1427. 


[Golda Akhiever (2"4 ed.)] 


MOSES (ben Isaac) BEN HA-NESPAH (late 13 century), 
Hebrew grammarian and lexicographer; lived in England. His 
mother was apparently Jewish and was known as “Countess” 
or “Contesse,” in Hebrew Ha-Nesi ah; hence his name: Ben ha- 
Nesiah. His only extant work, Sefer ha-Shoham (“The Onyx 
Book”), is the sole source for the scanty information avail- 
able on him. In the introduction, he states that in his youth 
he wrote a grammar book, Leshon Limmudim (“Language of 
Learning”). This work is not extant and some scholars assume 
that extracts of it were included in Sefer ha-Shoham, written 
later. The author chose the name O70 (Shoham), because it is 
an anagram of his name 77) (Moses). From the work, it can 
be learned that the author’s teacher was R. *Moses b. Yom Tov 
ha-Nakdan (“the Punctuator”) of London (c. 1268) and that 
he had a knowledge of Arabic. Moses b. ha-Nesi’ah was ac- 
quainted with many of the works of his predecessors. 

Sefer ha-Shoham is divided into three parts. The first is 
a general introduction to the Hebrew language, a study of the 
origin of the letters, and on the formative letters and their 
role, etc. In the second part, the author reviews the verbs 
and divides them into seven groups. His system was possibly 
influenced by that of Judah b. David *Hayyuj. He then lists 
the nouns, classified into 162 metric groups, according to the 
method of David *Kimhi. The third part deals with the par- 
ticles, adverbs, numerals, vocalization, and accents. He added 
also a dictionary of the Aramaic words found in the Bible. 
Only the introduction to Sefer ha-Shoham and the section 
dealing with the verbs have been published (1947). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Moses b. Isaac ha-Nesi’ah, Sefer ha-Shoham, 
ed. by B. Klar, 1 (1947), vii-viii (introd.), 5-16 (Eng. section) 16 n. 24 


(additional bibliography). 
[Nissan Netzer] 


MOSES BEN HANOKH (d. c. 965), Spanish rabbi. The prin- 
cipal source for the biographic details of this famous scholar 
is the story of the *Four Captives told by Abraham *Ibn Daud 
in his Sefer ha-Kabbalah (The Book of Tradition, ed. by G.D. 
Cohen (1967), 63-69). This story tells how R. Moses’ wife cast 
herself into the sea in order to escape from her captor, how 
he was sold as a slave at Cordoba and redeemed, and how his 
erudition resulted in his becoming recognized as rabbi of the 
community. But, according to sources which have since been 
discovered, this story seems to be unacceptable. It would in- 
deed seem that R. Moses probably came from southern Italy. 
It is quite possible that he was indeed taken prisoner on a sea 
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journey at the time he traveled to Spain, because a maritime 
war was then being waged between the Umayyad caliphate of 
Spain and the Fatimid kingdom of North Africa. In any case, 
it seems that R. Moses arrived in Spain during the 950s and 
became rabbi of Cordoba. He enjoyed the protection of the 
minister *Hisdai ibn Shaprut, who by coordinating the poli- 
cies of Abd-al-Rahman 111 (912-961), the Umayyad caliph of 
Cordoba, sought to make the Jewish population of Spain in- 
dependent of the Jewish center in Babylonia. R. Moses headed 
the yeshivah, which had many pupils, and also answered hal- 
akhic questions which were addressed to him from other 
towns. His responsa were regarded by his contemporaries as 
authoritative and no less valuable than the responsa of the 
Babylonian geonim. Many were included in the collections 
of geonic responsa, such as Shaarei Zedek (Salonika, 1792), 
Geonei Mizrah u-Maarav (ed. by J. Miller, Berlin, 1888), and 
some were quoted by the *rishonim, particularly by the au- 
thor of “Ha-Ittur,” R. *Isaac b. Abba Mari of Marseilles. His 
responsa in a German translation were collected by J. Miller. 
A responsum attributed to Moses, the Gaon of Sura, is in fact 
by Moses b. Hanokh. From the time of Moses b. Hanokh the 
practical dependence of Spanish scholars upon Babylonian 
scholars ceased in everything connected with halakhah and 
custom. In addition to his outstanding erudition, his great hu- 
mility and exceptional modesty left a deep impression on his 
contemporaries. He was succeeded by his son *Hanokh. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ashtor, Korot, 1 (19667), 155-9, 289-90; G.D. 
Cohen, in: PAAJR, 29 (1960/61), 55-131: M. Margolioth, Hilkhot ha- 
Nagid (1962), 6-8: S. Abramson, R. Nissim Gaon (Heb., 1965), 307; J. 
Miller, Siebenter Bericht ueber die Lehranstalt fuer die Wissenschaft 
des Judenthums in Berlin (1889), 3-4, 8-10. 


[Eliyahu Ashtor] 


MOSES BEN ISAIAH KATZ (end of 17' and early 18 cen- 
turies), Polish rabbi and homilist. Katz was a pupil of Solomon 
*Luria and was rabbi successively of Medzibezh, Brody, and 
Przemysl. He is the author of Penei Moshe (Wilhermsdorf, 
1716), a commentary on the aggadic passages of 18 treatises 
of the Babylonian and Jerusalem Talmuds. (This work should 
not be confused with Penei Moshe, the standard commentary 
on the Jerusalem Talmud by Moses *Margoliot.) He reveals a 
remarkable homiletic ingenuity in his work Keren Or (Zolk- 
iew, 1721). As the title suggests, the work is a commentary on 
this phrase which occurs in Exodus 34:30, 35 (“the skin of his 
face shone”). He gives no less than 50 different explanations 
of the phrase. It has been suggested that Katz may be identi- 
cal with Moses b. Isaiah Wengrow, the author of Berit Matteh 
Moshe (Berlin, 1701), a commentary on the Passover Hagga- 
dah with novellae on the tractate Zevahim. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuerst, Bibliotheca, 3 (1863), 120; Halpern, 
Pinkas, 279-81, 501. 


MOSES BEN JACOB OF COUCY (13 century), French 


scholar and tosafist. His father Jacob is mentioned a number 
of times in the printed tosafot (Kid. 43b; et al.). Moses was 
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the maternal grandson of the tosafist *Hayyim ha-Kohen and 
brother-in-law of *Samson of Coucy. His principal teacher 
was *Judah ben Issac (Sir Leon). 

Moses of Coucy is the first example among French Jews 
of an itinerant preacher, wandering from town to town and 
from country to country to rouse the masses to draw near 
to God by the active observance of His precepts. He began 
his preaching in Spain in 1236, being motivated to do so, ac- 
cording to his own words, by some mystical revelation which 
he experienced. The nature of this revelation is not clear, al- 
though it was possibly connected with the reckoning of the 
Redemption, a pursuit in which Judah Sir Leon, who desig- 
nated 1236 for its beginning, also engaged. His sermons excited 
a massive response and, in his own words, brought about the 
repentance of “thousands and tens of thousands,” especially 
in respect to observance of the precepts of tefillin, mezuzah, 
and zizit, which in that era (as other sources also testify) had 
grown very lax. He called also for the curbing of sexual rela- 
tions with gentile women, widespread in Spain at that time, 
and taught in his sermons a method of repentance close in 
formula to the spirit of Hasidei Ashkenaz, though to a much 
less severe degree. He stressed the value of Torah study in a 
regular and orderly manner, and was one of the first to call 
for greater equity and propriety in economic dealings with the 
gentile community. Thus Moses checked, at least temporar- 
ily, the decline in the observance of the positive precepts of 
Judaism among the masses and the scholars in Spain, which 
had resulted from the tendency toward rationalization and 
to the extravagant allegorization of Scripture caused by the 
influence of Maimonides’ philosophic writings. He later vis- 
ited other countries (which, he does not specify) and in 1240 
was in Paris, where he took part in the well-known disputa- 
tion on the Talmud with Nicholas *Donin. These activities 
earned him the name of Moses ha-Darshan, in consequence 
of which he has sometimes been confused with *Moses ha- 
Darshan of Narbonne. 

Moses of Coucy’s reputation rests on his extensive and 
important work, the Sefer Mitzvot Gadol (Se-Ma-G; first pub- 
lished before 1480 (Rome?), and subsequently published three 
times by 1547, in Italy). The work is unique among the prolific 
rabbinic writing of the period. It includes, in effect, the essence 
of the Oral Law, arranged in the order of the precepts and di- 
vided into two parts: positive precepts and negative precepts. 
The work is based on Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah, which is 
cited word by word on every page. He supplements Maimo- 
nides’ words with an abundance of sources, from the Baby- 
lonian and Jerusalem Talmuds and the Midrashim, as well as 
from the works of French and German rishonim, which he 
possessed either in the original or in precis. Moses adapts the 
language of the Midrashim so closely to the style of Maimo- 
nides that one is often under the impression that he has before 
him an alternative reading of the halakhic Midrash. Although 
the book follows the arrangement of the precepts, their num- 
ber and order differ from those of Maimonides, both because 
Moses did not know Maimonides’ Sefer ha-Mitzvot but only 
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the list of precepts in the introduction to the Mishneh Torah, 
and because at the end of the book he included rabbinic pre- 
cepts, in keeping with the practical aim he had set himself in 
compiling it: to instruct the people in the way of the Lord. 
In pursuit of this aim, he also varied the arrangement of the 
precepts, separating those applicable in our time from those 
which are not. The Se-Ma-G marks the penetration of the 
works of Maimonides (which Moses probably “discovered” 
during his stay in Spain) into the halakhic world of France. 
Though Maimonides was known to Moses’ teacher, Judah Sir 
Leon, as well as to *Samson of Sens, they merely quoted him 
a number of times, whereas Moses made him the basis of 
his whole project. He seems not to have been unaware of the 
great paradox in the possibility that it was precisely Maimo- 
nides who contributed to the undermining of practical hala- 
khah in the countries under his influence, as a result of his 
use of allegory in general, and of his having posited reasons 
for the precepts in particular. Although the period of Moses’ 
activity began only a few years after the first controversy in 
Europe around the works of Maimonides, he makes no ref- 
erence whatsoever to it in his work, perhaps feeling that his 
special relationship to Maimonides disqualified him as an 
impartial judge in the matter. Among works of French and 
German scholars frequently used and cited by Moses, some- 
times by name and sometimes not, are the tosafot of Samson 
of Sens, the Sefer ha-Terumah of *Baruch b. Isaac of Worms, 
and the Sefer Yere’im of *Eliezer b. Samuel of Metz. His prac- 
tice, in general, is to begin with a scriptural verse touching 
on the subject, to cite the interpretations of the verse found 
in the Talmuds and the halakhic Midrashim, to give the rel- 
evant talmudic discussions, the words of the commentators 
and posekim, and a summary of the halakhah - all this with 
the degree of editing and adaptation of style necessary to give 
greater fluency to the language, every effort being made to 
avoid casuistry and prolixity. Moses weaves into his words an 
abundance of aggadic material, quotations from the sources, 
or the homiletic creations of his own spirit, all marked by 
their wholesomeness and simplicity, with love of God and of 
his fellow man. 

The Se-Ma-G won great popularity among scholars and 
posekim. Many tens of manuscripts of the work have been pre- 
served to the present time, an unusual phenomenon with a 
book of such great length. It was also one of the first Hebrew 
books to be printed. It has served as a standard guide to hal- 
akhic practice for scholars in all generations, notable among 
them being *Mordecai b. Hillel, *Meir ha-Kohen, a pupil of 
*Meir b. Baruch of Rothenburg, in his Haggahot Maimuniyyot, 
as well as all the pupils of *Perez of Corbeil. Quotations from 
it occur in the printed tosafot. Great scholars of all genera- 
tions have written commentaries to it, among them Isaac 
*Stein, Joseph *Colon, Elijah *Mizrachi, Solomon *Luria, and 
Hayyim *Benveniste. Joshua *Boaz included the SeMaG with 
the Shulhan Arukh and Maimonides Mishneh Torah among 
the references given in his Ein Mishpat, an indication of the 
work's indispensability. The tremendous influence of the book 
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is particularly evidenced by the fact that Isaac of Corbeil, who 
in his time bore the title “Head of the Yeshivot of France,” 
found it necessary to compile the Sefer Mitzvot Katan, which 
is completely dependent upon the SeMaG, and to make it 
compulsory daily learning for every Jew. Perez, and his pupils 
after him, who wrote glosses and notes to the book of Isaac 
of Corbeil, all associated themselves in their rulings with the 
SeMaG, which they continually quoted. This estimate of the 
Se-Ma-G persisted, among both Ashkenazim and Sephardim, 
until the time of Joseph *Caros Shulhan Arukh; and Moses 
b. Jacob of Coucy is numbered among the great posekim of 
all generations. 

The tosafot of Moses of Coucy to Yoma, first published 
with the title Tosafot Yeshanim in the Amsterdam (1714-17) 
edition of the Talmud, have come down to us. He also wrote a 
commentary on the Torah (known among rishonim as “Pesha- 
tei ha-Ram mi-Coucy”), which is much quoted in the Minhat 
Yehudah (in Daat Zekenim, Leghorn, 1783) of Judah b. Eliezer. 
In the SeMaG (positive precept no. 16) Moses tells of a spe- 
cial prayer he composed for the benefit of those wishing to 
repent. Two versions of such a prayer attributed to him have 
lately been published from manuscripts. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.E. Urbach, in: Zion, 12 (1946/47), 159; Ur- 
bach, Tosafot, 384-95 and index; Ch. Tchernowitz, Toledot ha-Pose- 
kim, 2 (1947), 87-92; Sonne, in: Sefer ha-Yovel... A. Marx (1950), 
209-19; Gilat, in: Tarbiz, 28 (1958/59), 54-58. 


[Israel Moses Ta-Shema] 


MOSES BEN JACOB OF KIEV (also called Moses ha-Goleh 
and Moses of Kiev 11; 1449-c. 1520), talmudic scholar and au- 
thor. Moses was born, according to various scholars, in Seduva 
(Shadov), Lithuania (see A. Epstein, Kitvei... 1 (1950), 303-7). 
I. Zinberg, however, is of the opinion that he was born in 
Tarov, Kiev region (Toledot Sifrut Yisrael, 3 (1958), 161-6, 354). 
He died in Kaffa (Feodosiya), Crimea. At that time there were 
no important Torah institutions in Poland and Russia, and 
Moses traveled to Constantinople where he became friendly 
with both Rabbanites and Karaites. He also studied astronomy 
there under the Karaite Elijah ha-Shayazi, author of Adderet 
Eliyahu. He settled in Kiev and acquired a reputation in vari- 
ous branches of literature. He was a biblical exegete, talmudist, 
paytan, linguist, and kabbalist. From Kiev he wrote a polemi- 
cal work against Gan Eden, the book of precepts of the Karaite 
scholar Abraham b. Elijah. In 1482 the Tatars attacked Kiev. 
Moses’ possessions, including his library, were plundered. He 
himself escaped, but his children were taken captive to the 
Crimea, and Moses journeyed to various communities to col- 
lect money for their ransom. When passing through Karaite 
communities he disputed with their scholars. After ransoming 
his children, Moses returned to Kiev. He then wrote his works 
Sefer ha-Dikduk, a Hebrew grammar, and Yesod ha-Ibbur, on 
the calendar. In 1495 the Jews of Lithuania and the Ukraine 
were expelled, and Moses again was forced to wander. During 
these wanderings he wrote Shushan Sodot on automatic and 
cryptic writing, as well as Ozar ha-Shem and Shaarei Zedek on 
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the upper *Sefirot, which are no longer extant. In 1506, while 
he was staying in the Lithuanian (ie., Belorussian) town of 
Lida, it was attacked by the Tatars and Moses was taken cap- 
tive. He was carried off to the Crimea where he was ransomed 
by the Jews of the city of Salkhat. From there he removed to 
Kaffa in the Crimea where he settled. Here Moses filled an 
important cultural role as rabbi and head of the community. 
He succeeded in uniting the members of the community who 
had come from different countries, and also compiled a prayer 
book for them which became known as Minhag Kaffa and was 
adopted by all the communities of the Crimea. Moses also 
compiled special regulations for the community. There he suc- 
ceeded in completing his Ozar Nehmad, a supercommentary 
to the Pentateuch commentary of Abraham ibn Ezra. 


[Shlomo Eidelberg] 


MOSES BEN JOAB (d. after 1530), Hebrew poet who lived 
in Florence. His diwan (Montefiore Collection, Ms. 366) con- 
tains a colorful variety of poems, ranging from elegy to satire, 
from love song to religious hymn, and from epigram to epi- 
thalamium. The collection consists of three groups: (1) satiric 
verses, in which the poet presents a series of persons charac- 
teristic of his time, such as Isaac of Correggio and Solomon of 
Poggibonsi; (2) love songs stylistically modeled on the Spanish 
poets and Immanuel of Rome; (3) religious poetry — artistically 
the most important of his work. While it contains all the fla- 
vor of the early hymnology, some well-known secular motives 
have also been included, without in any way detracting from 
the poetic form. The greater part of his religious verse is con- 
secrated to the festivals. One of his poems describes the tragic 
conditions in Florence during the siege of 1529-30. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: U. Cassuto, Gli ebrei a Firenze nelleta del 
Rinascimento (1918), 340-54; idem, in: MGWJ, 77 (1933), 365-84; Da- 
vidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 36, no. 204; Schirmann, Italyah, 236-40. 
[Yonah David] 


MOSES BEN JOSEPH BEN MERWAN LEVI (12"" century), 
one of the renowned scholars of Narbonne. Moses belonged 
to a distinguished family. His grandfather “was very pious, a 
man of substance and of good deeds, benefiting Israel with his 
wealth, and causing many evil decrees to be revoked.” His un- 
cle, under whom he studied, was Isaac b. Merwan Levi, rabbi 
of Narbonne. His father was also a scholar, and his brother 
Meir one of the scholars of Narbonne. Moses himself was head 
of a yeshivah and a member of the bet din of Narbonne headed 
by *Abraham b. Isaac. Most of the scholars of Narbonne were 
pupils of Moses, among them “Abraham b. David and *Zera- 
hiah b. Isaac ha-Levi. A commentary which he wrote on most 
of the Talmud is no longer extant. The few quotations from it 
in the works of the scholars of Provence and Catalonia show 
it to have been written in the style of the early German and 
French scholars, with the aim of establishing the halakhah. It 
was intended (though not in the manner of a polemic) to de- 
fend the old Provengal traditions against the influence of the 
Spanish school in Lunel in the 12" century, the prime expo- 
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nent of which was Abraham b. Isaac who follows in the steps 
of *Alfasi and *Judah b. Barzillai al-Bargeloni. In addition to 
his commentary, Moses’ responsa and customs are also quoted 
in that literature. He exerted a great influence on the scholars 
of Provence and Catalonia, particularly on Zerahiah ha-Levi 
and *Nahmanides, who quote him extensively. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benedikt, in: Tarbiz, 19 (1948), 19-34; 22 
(1951), 85-109; I. Twersky, Rabad of Posquiéres (1962), index. 
[Binyamin Zeev Benedikt] 


MOSES BEN JOSEPH HA-LEVI (13"" century), philoso- 
pher. Nothing is known about Moses life; the suggestion that 
he was a member of the famous Abulafia family has not been 
proven. He was highly regarded by Joseph b. Abraham *Ibn 
Wakar, and is quoted by Crescas, Albo, and Isaac Abrabanel. 
His major work Maamar Elohi (“Metaphysical Treatise”), as 
well as fragments from two of his minor works (all written 
in Arabic), were discovered and incorporated in Ibn Wakar’s 
Treatise on the Harmony between Philosophy and the Revealed 
Law (c. 1340). Two manuscripts of the Hebrew versions of the 
Maamar are extant (Bodleian and Leningrad), while a third, 
previously in the library of the cathedral of Pamplona, Spain, 
can no longer be traced. The Maamar Elohi seeks to establish 
the existence of the First Cause (God); to refute erroneous 
views concerning this subject and concerning the attributes 
of God; and to investigate the emanation of beings from the 
First Cause. Moses, disagreeing with Aristotle, Alexander of 
Aphrodisias, and Averroes, holds with Themistius, al-Farabi, 
and Avicenna, that the “First Intellect? which emanated di- 
rectly from God without an intermediary, is the Prime Mover 
of the celestial spheres. His doctrine of Divine attributes seeks 
to avoid plurality in God and therefore denies all attributes 
superadded to His essence. He admits, however, not only neg- 
ative attributes but also attributes of essence, such as knowl- 
edge, will, and power, as well as attributes denoting action as 
“Creator.” (Moses makes no reference whatever to Maimo- 
nides’ thorough treatment of this theme.) Divine Providence, 
according to him, does not involve God’s knowledge of indi- 
viduals, but only the universal rule of God, employing the hu- 
man intellect as an agent of the Active *Intellect. Of the two 
other fragments, one deals with the problem of Divine Provi- 
dence and the other with al-Ghazali’s doctrine of the “Word” 
(Kalima). Approving of Ghazali’s doctrine, Moses establishes 
a metaphysical entity above the “First Intellect,” the Prime 
Mover, and immediately below God, the First Cause. 


[Alexander Altmann] 


Moses also wrote, assuming that Steinschneider’s identifi- 
cation is correct, a work on musical harmonies, a short section 
of which is quoted by Shemtov Shaprut b. Isaac of Tudela in 
his Hebrew commentary on Avicenna’s Canon (Munich, Ms. 
Hebr. 8, fol. 330b). Moses describes the mathematical relations 
of musical intervals as well as some arithmetical operations 
carried out with them. The rather elementary contents of this 
text comply with Arabic musical theory. Its musical terminol- 
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ogy is basically identical with that used in a Hebrew version of 
the musical chapter in Umayya ibn abi al-Salt’s encyclopedia 
(Paris, Cod. Hebr. 1037"); thus Moses’ treatise may originally 


have been in Hebrew. 
[Hanoch Avenary] 


MOSES BEN JOSHUA (Ben Mar David) OF NARBONNE 
(Narboni, Lat., Maestre Vidal Bellsom [Blasom?]; d. 1362), 
French philosopher and physician. Moses was born in Per- 
pignan at the end of the 13", or beginning of the 14", century, 
to a family originally from Narbonne. As a youth he studied 
with his father and private tutors and was introduced to the 
study of Maimonides at the age of 13. In addition to the Bible, 
rabbinic literature, and Jewish philosophy, he studied general 
philosophy and medicine. Moses began his literary career in 
Perpignan, where he remained until 1344, and continued in 
Spain, writing most of his works there. Although he lived in 
various Spanish cities - he mentions Cervera, Barcelona, So- 
ria, Toledo, and Burgos — he never completely severed his ties 
with Perpignan. He expressed nostalgia for the intellectual 
circles there and intended to return. He probably spoke Pro- 
vengal and Catalan, and it is likely that he knew Arabic and 
some Latin. He shows no familiarity, however, with Christian 
thinkers, the major philosophical influence on him being Is- 
lamic thought, particularly Averroes, whose works he read in 
Hebrew translation. Moses, who is known primarily for his 
commentary on Maimonides’ Guide of the Perplexed and for 
his espousal of Averroes’ teachings, is the author of some 20 
works, an impressive number for the troubled period in which 
he lived. An early work, Maamar ba-Sekhel ha-Hiyyulani or 
Maamar be-Efsharut ha-Devekut, was written in Perpignan 
under conditions of siege and warfare; in Spain, as a physi- 
cian, he undoubtedly had to cope with the bubonic plague of 
1348-50 and, as a Jew, with the antisemitism that followed it. 
In 1349 he fled Cervera with the rest of the Jewish community, 
leaving his possessions and books behind. Before his work on 
Maimonides, Moses had written a number of commentaries 
and supercommentaries, most of them on Islamic philosophi- 
cal texts. He composed major commentaries on al-*Ghazali’s 
Magasid al-Falasifa (“Intentions of the Philosophers”) and Ibn 
Tufayl's Hayy ibn Yaqzan, and a number of supercommentar- 
ies to Averroes’ commentaries on Aristotle's works on logic, 
physics, metaphysics, astronomy, and psychology. Moses’ 
commentary on the Guide (ed. by I. Euchel, and printed to- 
gether with text of the Guide, 1791; ed. J. Goldenthal, 1852; the 
latter reprinted with text, 1946, and in Sheloshah Kadmonei 
Mefareshei ha-Moreh, 1961), his last work, begun in Toledo in 
1355 and finished in Soria in 1362, was based on his thorough 
knowledge of Islamic philosophy. He opposed Maimonides’ 
neoplatonic interpretations of Aristotle's doctrines, which 
Maimonides had derived from al-Farabi and Avicenna, with 
Averroes’ more purely Aristotelian interpretations. He criti- 
cized, in particular, Maimonides’ discussion of the proofs for 
the existence of God, his concept of God, and his doctrine of 
divine attributes. In the following, more conservative centu- 
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ries, critics such as Isaac *Arama, Isaac *Abrabanel, and Joseph 
*Delmedigo opposed his Averroistic critique of Maimonides’ 
Guide and his clarification of points that Maimonides had left 
discreetly implicit. They also disparaged his difficult style of 
writing and highly eclectic, often confusing use of sources. 

In Iggeret al Shi’ur Komah (ed. and tr. into English as 
Epistle on Shiur Qomah by A. Altmann in his Jewish Medieval 
and Renaissance Studies (1967), 225-88), one of his early works, 
Moses attempted a reconciliation between philosophy and 
Kabbalah, reflecting the influence of Joseph *Ibn Wagar. He 
pursued a similar direction in his commentary on Ibn Tufayl's 
work (see G. Vajda, Recherches sur la philosophie et la Kabbale 
(1962), 396-403). Though more critical of kabbalistic concepts 
in his later years, Moses retained throughout his writings an 
affinity for the mystical phrase and symbol, a trait which has 
attracted recent scholarly attention (see Altmann’s essay, ibid.). 
Averroes’ doctrine of the conjunction of man’s perfected intel- 
lect with the universal Agent Intellect that Moses accepted in 
his Maamar bi-Shelemut ha-Nefesh (“Treatise on the Perfec- 
tion of the Soul,” Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, Ms. Heb., 988) 
resembles the mystic’s experience of eternal being and loss of 
individuality in his relation to his creator. In his Maamar bi- 
Shelemut ha-Nefesh, Moses quoted almost the whole of Aver- 
roes middle commentary on Aristotle's De Anima, as well 
as much of his “Treatise on the Possibility of Conjunction,’ 
to which he then added his own comments. Among Moses’ 
other works are Ha-Maamar bi-Vehirah (“Treatise on Free 
Will? ed. by E. Ashkenazi in Sefer Divrei Hakhamim (1849), 
37-41), a polemical work written in answer to *Abner of Bur- 
gos Minhat Kenaot, which expounds a theory of determinism; 
a number of medical treatises, in particular Orah Hayyim, in 
which his reliance on classical and medieval sources is osten- 
sibly tempered by an empirical approach; commentaries on 
Lamentations and Job; and four works which are no longer 
extant: a supercommentary on Abraham ibn Ezra's allegori- 
cal commentary on Genesis 2:2; Pirkei Moshe, a work contain- 
ing philosophical aphorisms; a treatise on metaphysics; and 
a supercommentary on Averroes’ commentary on Aristotle’s 
De Caelo et Mundo. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Husik, Philosophy, index, s.v. Moses of Nar- 
bonne; Guttmann, Philosophies, 206-8, 225; Munk, Mélanges, 502-6; 
Ivry, in: JQR, 57 (1966/67), 271-97; Steinschneider, Cat. Bod, 1967-77; 
Steinschneider, Uebersetzungen, index s.v. Moses Narboni; Renan, 
Ecrivains, 320-35; Ch. Touti, in: Archives d’histoire doctrinale et litté- 


raire du moyen dge, 21 (1954), 193-205. 
ae [Alfred L. Ivry] 


MOSES BEN JUDAH, NOGA (14" century), philosopher. 
Nothing is known about Moses’ life, but it has been proved 
that he is not identified with *Moses Nathan, as some of the 
Hebrew bibliographical works claim. It has been suggested 
that “Nogah” is not a part of his name but rather an abbrevia- 
tion for “nuho gan Hashem” (“may he rest in divine paradise”), 
and that he was a disciple of one of *Nahmanides’ students, 
probably of R. *Yom Tov ben Abraham Ishbili (the Ritba). 
Moses ben Judah is the author of the Hebrew encyclopedia 
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Ahavah ba-Taanugim (“Love in Delights”), which was written 
during the years 1353-56, and which has never been printed, 
although extant in four manuscripts. The title of the work, 
Ahavah ba-Taanugim, is taken from the biblical Song of Songs 
7:7: “How fair and how pleasant art thou, O love in delights!” 
The “love” referred to in the encyclopedia’s title is directed to- 
wards the philosophical pursuits, which are the true human 
delight. The object of the book is to defend philosophy and to 
demonstrate that Torah and philosophy are not in contradic- 
tion but rather complement one another in order to arouse 
in the educated reader a passion for such learning. Accord- 
ing to this aim the book contains a comprehensive summary 
of the sciences popular among philosophically inclined Jews 
of the period: The first section is devoted to physics which 
Moses (like Maimonides) identifies with maaseh bereshit, and 
contains eight divisions on the following topics: (1) On Prime 
Matter; (2) On the Substance; (3) On the Four Elements; (4) 
On Motion, the Movers, and the Prime Mover; On Time, In- 
finity, and the Finite; (5) On Space and Vacuum; (6) On Hu- 
man Nature; (7) On Astronomical Signs; and (8) On the Soul, 
Sleep, and Waking; On Dreams and the Human Soul. The sec- 
ond section is devoted to metaphysics which Moses (again like 
Maimonides) identifies with maaseh merkavah, and contains 
eight divisions on the following topics: (1) On Substance and 
Accident, Chance and Necessity; On the Nine [other] Catego- 
ries; (2) On Existence; (3) On the Whole, Parts, and the One; 
(4) On the Substance of the Sphere; (5) On the Separate Mov- 
ers; (6) On God’s Names; (7) On Knowledge; and (8) On the 
Way the World is Related to God. The third section is a theo- 
logical section and contains four chapters on the following 
topics: (1) On Magic; (2) On Prophecy and the Prophet's Acts; 
(3) On the Creation of the World; On Providence, Reward, and 
Punishment; On the Meaning of the Commandments; (4) On 
the Eternal Soul and the Resurrection of the Dead. 

‘The first two parts present clearly and systematically the 
central topics of physics and metaphysics, the points of dispute 
among the philosophers on various issues, and it also resolves 
these disputes by questioning the fundamental arguments un- 
derlying the refuted views. After those discussions it demon- 
strates how the philosophical opinions are to be found in the 
Torah. Moses almost always adopts the views of *Averroes, 
whom he regards as second to Aristotle. On the other hand he 
sees *Avicenna and Al-*Ghazali as thinkers on a lower level, 
who attempted to produce a mixture of religion and philoso- 
phy. Moses is also an admirer of Maimonides, and sees him 
not only as the master of all philosophers but also as the mas- 
ter of all prophets, and he even calls the Guide of the Perplexed 
“the sacred book.” Another Jewish philosopher whom Moses 
admires is Abraham *Ibn Ezra, and he draws extensively on his 
commentary on the Pentateuch. Moses’ acceptance of Aver- 
roes’ philosophical views alongside his unconditional admira- 
tion for Maimonides leads him to a unique interpretive recon- 
struction of Maimonides, in order to present his opinions in 
accordance with those of Averroes, or at least to blur the differ- 
ence between them. Moses also presents Maimonides’ views as 
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identical with those of Ibn Ezra and as a consequence the gap 
between Ibn Ezra and Averroes is reconciled through Maimo- 
nides. Yet, for Moses, not only are the views of Maimonides, 
Ibn Ezra, and Averroes basically identical with each other, 
but also with the Kabbalah. Moses derives various terms and 
ideas from the Kabbalah. His interpretation of the Kabbalah, 
however, is distinctly philosophical, and eliminates much of 
its mythical and anti-philosophical language. In metaphysics 
Moses accepts Averroes’ understanding of God as a form en- 
compassing all the forms of the world and the prime mover 
of the sphere, and he rejects Avicenna’s view identifying God 
with the necessary existent. He brings these views into un- 
equivocal agreement with those of Maimonides in his Guide 
and interprets the kabbalistic theory of the 10 *sefirot accord- 
ing to the Aristotelian doctrine of the 10 separated intellects. 
Moses accepts Avicenna’s doctrine of *emanation, although 
according to Averroes matter has its own separate existence. 
According to Moses the entire world derives from God, and 
that is the meaning of creation ex nihilo. Moses accepted Aver- 
roes’ view on the soul as presented in his Middle Commentary 
on the De Anima. According to this view, the individual's hylic 
intellect is none other than one of the aspects of the Active 
Intellect, and it has no separate and independent existence. 
Thus, in the state of the conjunction as it is post mortem, that 
is, the state of immortality and eternal bliss, there is no place 
for the individual intellect. As in the case of metaphysics, so 
too here with regard to psychology, Moses reads Maimonides’ 
statements on the soul through the eyes of Averroes. He also 
explains the mystical notion of gilgul (transmigration of the 
soul) according to this theory: The Active Intellect enters the 
bodies of various human beings, and post mortem returns to 
its source and is united a second time with the Active Intel- 
lect, and so on ad infinitum. Moses also identifies the Aver- 
roean theory of the conjunction with prophecy. On the ques- 
tion of providence, Moses combines the Maimonidean view, 
explaining providence naturalistically, with astral elements. 
Regarding the reasons for the divine commandments Moses 
integrates the Maimonidean doctrines, the astrological no- 
tions of Ibn Ezra, and the symbolic kabbalistic ideas. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Eisenmann, “Ahavah ba-Taanugim: A 
Fourteenth-Century Encyclopedia of Science and Theology,” in: S. 
Harvey (ed.), The Medieval Hebrew Encyclopedias of Science and Phi- 
losophy (2000), 415-29; R. Glasner, “The Question of Celestial Matter 
in the Hebrew Encyclopedias,” in: ibid., 313-34. 


[E. Eisenmann (2™ ed.)] 


MOSES BEN LEVI (12" century), communal leader and poet 
in *Egypt. From fragments of the Cairo *Genizah, it has be- 
come clear that Moses was in charge of the affairs of the Jew- 
ish community of Qalyub, north of *Cairo. In 1195 the heads 
of the Jewish community there addressed themselves to *Sar 
Shalom b. Moses ha-Levi, the Gaon of the Fostat yeshivah, 
with a request that he confirm the appointment of Moses b. 
Levi as officer in charge of communal affairs after his posi- 
tion had been challenged. In his reply, the gaon praises Moses, 
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who also served in the offices of hazzan, shohet, and teacher 
of the community. An autobiographical *maqama by Moses 
is extant in the Kaufmann collection of the Genizah, which 
reveals details of his life before his arrival in Qalyub. At first 
he occupied himself with various matters, but after a time he 
immersed himself in Torah study alone. Two and a half years 
later he decided to leave his locality, the identity of which is 
unknown, after a quarrel with his parents. Reaching Qalyub, 
he was amazed at its beauty and wrote poems in its praise. 
He appears to be identical with Moses b. ha-Levi from whom 
there remains a blank verse poem (Ar. muwashshah). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mann, Egypt, 1 (1920), 237; 2 (1922), 298; D.Z. 
Banet, in: Sefer ha-Yovel... A. Marx (1950), 77-79; J.H. Schirmann, 
Shirim Hadashim min ha-Genizah (1965), 377-84. 
[Abraham David] 


MOSES BEN MENAHEM GRAF (also known as Moses 
Praeger; 1650-1700/1710), kabbalist born in Prague. After the 
conflagration in the Prague ghetto (1689), Moses moved to 
Nikolsburg (Mikulov), where he studied under the kabbalist 
Eliezer Mendel b. Mordecai. He was given lodging and sup- 
port by David *Oppenheim, who, like Samson *Wertheimer 
of Vienna, encouraged the publication of his writings. Leav- 
ing Nikolsburg, Moses attempted to settle in various Euro- 
pean cities, reaching Fuerth in 1696 and Dessau in 1698. It is 
not certain whether he died there or whether he returned to 
Prague in his later years. Moses’ published works include: Zera 
Kodesh, a kabbalistic work with an appendix describing the 
exorcism of a dibbuk in Nikolsburg (Fuerth, 1696); a second 
edition, without the dibbuk story, was published by Simeon b. 
David Abiob of Hebron, together with his Bat Melekh (Ven- 
ice, 1712; reprinted Munkacz, 1893); and Va-Yakhel Moshe, a 
kabbalistic discussion of various portions of the Zohar and of 
the Adam de-Azilut, with a special commentary on the latter 
concept entitled Masveh Moshe, introduced and annotated by 
Samuel b. Solomon Kohen, cantor in Brody (Dessau, 1699). 
In this last work Moses often criticizes the teachings of Moses 
*Cordovero and his followers. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Guenzig, Die Wundermaenner im ju- 


edischen Volke (1921), 102-6. 
[Joseph Elijah Heller] 


MOSES BEN MEVORAKH (12" century), leader of Egyp- 
tian Jewry. He was the *nagid of Egyptian Jewry from c. 1110 
to before 1141, having been appointed to the position after the 
death of his father, the nagid *Mevorakh. He was assisted by 
his two sons, Mevorakh and Judah, who acted as “vice negi- 
dim? In his time the Jews of Egypt were oppressed, and he in- 
tervened in their favor. A kinah on his mother’s death, which 
appears to have been written by him, has been preserved in 
the Cairo *Genizah. On her death, which made an impression 
on Egyptian Jewry, another kinah is known to have been writ- 
ten by Zedakah b. Judah. From the kinah of Moses, it appears 
that he was influenced by the poets of the Spanish school, an 
influence evident in Zedakah’s kinah as well. A poem written 
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in his honor by Abraham b. Shabbetai of Minyat Zifta, Egypt, 
which was found among the manuscripts of the Genizah, has 
also been published by J. Mann (see bibliography). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mann, Egypt, 1 (1920), 210, 213; 2 (1922), 
255-59; J.-H. Schirmann, Shirim Hadashim min ha-Genizah (1965), 
97-102. 


MOSES BEN SAMUEL OF DAMASCUS (14' century), 
Karaite poet. Moses, who was born in Safed, Erez Israel, was 
employed in Damascus as clerk in charge of the emir’s private 
estates. In 1354 the emir received an order requiring him to 
remove non-Muslims from government service. Moses was 
seized, charged with blasphemy against Islam, and given the 
choice of forfeiting his life or becoming a Muslim. He chose 
the latter. Some time later the emir went on a pilgrimage to 
Mecca, and Moses was compelled to accompany him. What 
he observed of the pilgrimage ritual led him to resolve to re- 
turn to Judaism. The emir at first refused to release him but 
he fell ill and soon died. Moses then appears to have escaped 
to Egypt and entered the service of the royal vizier, apparently 
returning to his ancestral faith. His works, all in Hebrew verse, 
include a description of his tribulations and of his Mecca pil- 
grimage. His liturgical pieces display depth of feeling and an 
occasional lyrical inspiration. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mann, Texts, 2 (1935), 213-32; L. Nemoy, 


Karaite Anthology (1952), 147-69. 
[Leon Nemoy] 


MOSES BEN SHEM TOV DE LEON (c. 1240-1305), a 
leading kabbalist, author of the bulk of the *Zohar. (For later 
views on the authorship of the Zohar, see the addendum to 
*Zohar.) Moses was apparently born in Leon, near Castile - 
he also calls himself Moses “from the town of Leon,” in his 
Shekel ha-Kodesh. Nothing is known of his teachers and early 
studies. Apart from religious study, he was also attracted to 
philosophy; *Maimonides’ Guide of the Perplexed was copied 
for him in 1264 (Moscow, Ms. Guenzburg 771). Moses sub- 
sequently turned to *Kabbalah, and when wandering among 
the communities of Castile, he became friendly with the kab- 
balists there. He immersed himself in the lore of the Geronese 
school of kabbalists and in the traditions of the Gnostic circle 
of Moses of *Burgos and Todros *Abulafia and in the 1270s and 
80s drew particularly close to Joseph *Gikatilla. Moved by an 
unusual enthusiasm, combined with the urge to counteract 
the influence of certain rationalistic trends, Moses composed 
various writings toward the close of the 1270s. Presented in the 
guise of pseudepigraphica, they were designed to propagate 
the doctrine of kabbalism in the pattern in which it had crys- 
tallized in his own mind. Completed before 1286, they form 
the Midrash ha-Neelam or “Mystical Midrash,’ and are the 
main substance of the Zohar. The later stratum in this com- 
posite work was written by another kabbalist. The major part 
of these writings is in Aramaic but Moses also composed He- 
brew pseudepigraphica on ethics and the eschatology of the 
soul. The “Testament of R. Eliezer the Great,’ also called Orhot 
Hayyim, is evidence of the author’s hesitations in choosing be- 
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of Jewish judicial *autonomy, in which judicial authority was 
restricted, even in the field of civil law, i.e., dinei mamonot 
(see *Mishpat Ivri), as opposed to criminal law (J, Sanh. 7:2, 
24b), and the prohibition against ordination (*semikhah) 
was decreed (Sanh. 14a). To ensure the continued existence 
of Jewish judicial authority, therefore, the institution of arbi- 
tration was resorted to, and Jews turned to it of their own free 
will, prompted by their religio-national feelings. The laws of 
arbitration are first discussed by R. Meir and other scholars 
of that period (Sanh. 3:1) and the institution was known and 
employed mainly in Erez Israel and not in Babylonia, where 
the Jews enjoyed wide judicial autonomy. For this reason too, 
the original meaning of the mishnaic term shetarei berurin 
(“deeds of arbitration,” MK 3:3; BM 1:8; BB 10:4) was forgotten, 
and it was interpreted as meaning the statements of the par- 
ties, claims, or pleadings (BB 168a), whereas the amoraim of 
Erez Israel adhered to the original meaning of the term, i.e., 
“Compromisin, this one chooses one [arbitrator] and this one 
chooses another” (TJ, MK 3:3, 82a). The existence in practice of 
the situation as described, and the background to the creation 
of arbitration as an institution of Jewish judicial authority, 
find expression in an order of Honorius in 398 C.£., accord- 
ing to which Jews were rendered subject to Roman law and 
the regular courts, but permitted, in civil law matters and by 
mutual consent of the parties, to resort to their own arbitra- 
tion proceedings, enforceable at the hands of the provincial 
judges (Codex Theodosianus, 2:2, 10; also quoted, with slight 
changes, in Codex Justinianus, 1:9, 8). 

At various times and in different countries of the Dias- 
pora, arbitration continued to serve as a substitute for judi- 
cial autonomy, in particular where such autonomy had been 
weakened. But it also fulfilled important functions even where 
there was autonomy, which was general in the countries of the 
Diaspora. Thus, it aided in relieving the burden on the regu- 
lar courts and in speeding up legal proceedings (see e.g., Or 
Zarua, BK 10:436) or was employed when the regular court 
was disqualified from hearing a suit because of its own inter- 
est in it (see S. Dubnow (ed.), Pinkas ha-Medinah (1925), 6, 
no. 13 and 307, no. 12) or for other reasons (Shevut Yaakov, 
vol. 2, no 143). 


Composition 

Ordinarily, in Jewish law, the arbitral tribunal is composed 
of three arbitrators. The Mishnah (Sanh. 3:1) records a dis- 
pute between R. Meir and other scholars, the former stating 
that each party chooses one arbitrator and both choose the 
third, while the other scholars hold that the two arbitrators 
choose the third. Gulak correctly points out that the scholars 
sought to lend to arbitration proceedings (at least externally, 
although the matter is of substantive importance too: see be- 
low) the appearance of a Jewish court, composed generally 
of three judges, in contrast with the single arbiter customary 
under Roman law. The plain meaning of R. Meir’s statement 
seems to be that the third arbitrator is chosen by the two par- 
ties only (so too, TJ, Sanh. 3:1, 21a), but the interpretation of 
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the Babylonian amoraim was that all agreed that the consent 
of the two (arbitrators) is required for the appointment of the 
third and that R. Meir merely added that the consent of the 
parties to the third (arbitrator) is also required. The halakhah 
was decided accordingly (Sh. Ar., HM 13:1; Maim. Yad, Sanh. 
7:1 gives conflicting interpretations). However, the opinion 
has been expressed that where the arbitrators are empowered 
to decide not only according to strict law, but also to effect 
a *compromise (pesharah), the two arbitrators may not ap- 
point a third without the consent of the two parties (Arukh 
ha-Shulhan, HM 13:1). 

When the two arbitrators are unable to agree on the ap- 
pointment of the third, the appointment is made by the elders 
of the city - whose status in various matters is as that of the 
court (see *Takkanot ha-Kahal; and cf. Piskei ha-Rosh, Sanh. 
3:2; Sh. Ar., HM 13:1, Isserles ibid.) and it was often customary 
for the rabbi of the city to be the third arbitrator (the “sha- 
lish”; 1. Halperin (ed.)., Pinkas Vaad Arba Arazot (1945), 111-2, 
NO. 270; 142-3, no. 335; Dubnow, op. cit., 246, no. 932; Shevut 
Yaakov, vol. 2, no. 143; He-Avar, 2 (1918), 73, no. 16). In the 
Vilna community, where, as in other communities, arbitration 
was customary despite the existence of regular battei din, it 
was the practice to stipulate in the rabbi’s letter of appointment 
that he would not be required to serve as a third or fifth arbi- 
trator etc., as the case might be (He-Avar, 2 (1918), 66, no. 11). 
The parties to arbitration may agree to a smaller or to a larger 
number than three (Sh. Ar., HM 3:2; Resp. Rosh, 56:1 and 56:7; 
Resp. Rashba vol. 2, no. 83; Resp. Jacob Weill 11; Nahmanides, 
to Deut. 1:12; Isserles to Sh. Ar., HM 13:1), a rule carried out in 
practice (Halperin, op. cit., 85, 308; Dubnow, op. cit., 225, no. 
843; 232, no. 888), and in one case cited, ten arbitrators were 
appointed (Resp. Ritba 85). A party is not heard, however, if 
an increase in the number of arbitrators is requested as a sub- 
terfuge (Arukh ha-Shulhan, HM 13:5). When four arbitrators 
are appointed, the fifth is again chosen by them and not by the 
parties (Noda bi-Yhudah, Mahadura Kamma, uM 2). 

The plain meaning of R. Meir’s statement would allow for 
either party to reject the other’s arbitrator, even if the latter be 
competent to judge and an “expert” (mumheh; Ty Sanh. 3:2, 
21a). The Babylonian Talmud, however, interpreted R. Meir as 
conceding that an expert could not be so rejected (Sanh. 23a). 
The opinion of the scholars who differ from R. Meir is that 
one party cannot reject the other’s arbitrator in the absence of 
evidence that the latter is a relative of the litigants (or of the 
other arbitrators: Resp. Rema 104) or not competent to serve 
as a judge (as detailed in the Mishnah, Sanh. 3:3-4). A bond of 
friendship between a party and his arbitrator does not of itself 
entitle the other party to disqualify him (Resp. Maharik 16), 
but if defendant wishes to appoint an arbitrator whose integ- 
rity is in question, the former is not heard and he is compelled 
to appear before the regular court. Similarly, the defendant 
need not appear at arbitration proceedings until the claimant 
has appointed an honest arbitrator (Piskei ha-Rosh, Sanh. 3:2; 
Sh. Ar., HM 13:1). An arbitrator cannot be disqualified merely 
because he is not “godfearing” (Resp. Ri-Migash 114). 
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tween the tannaim Eliezer b. *Hyrcanus and Simeon b. *Yohai 
as the hero of his pseudepigraphical construction. He also in- 
tended to compose a new Book of Enoch, parts of which he 
embodies in his Mishkan ha-Edut. 

For a number of years, during the composition of the 
Zohar, and at least until 1291, he resided in Guadalajara, cir- 
culating from his home the first parts of the Zohar, which in- 
cluded a partly different version of the Midrash ha-Neelam (G. 
Scholem, in Sefer ha- Yovel... L. Ginzberg (1946), 425-46, Heb. 
section). In Guadalajara he was associated with Isaac ibn *Sa- 
hulah, who is the first known to quote from the Midrash ha- 
Neelam. He dedicated some of his books to Joseph b. Todros 
Abulafia in Toledo. After 1292 Moses led a wandering life until, 
in later years, he settled in Avila, and then probably devoted 
himself almost exclusively to the circulation of copies of the 
Zohar. Meeting Isaac b. Samuel of *Acre in Valladolid in 1305, 
he invited him to Avila to see the ancient original manuscript 
of the Zohar in his home. However, on his return Moses fell ill 
and died in Arévalo (Sefer Yuhasin, ed. H. Filipowski, 88). His 
widow denied the existence of such a manuscript. The Hebrew 
writings which bear his name are based on the same sources 
as those utilized in the Zohar and they frequently make veiled 
allusions to it without specifying it by name. These writings 
and the portions of the Zohar composed by Moses frequently 
serve to clarify one another; the former can be regarded as the 
authentic exegesis of the doctrine enshrined in the Zohar. 

Numerous copies of several of these works were made 
in succeeding generations, and it seems that Moses himself 
circulated the texts in different versions. According to Abra- 
ham b. Solomon of Torrutiel (Neubauer, Chronicles, 1 (1887), 
105), he was the author of 24 books. Those fully or partly ex- 
tant are Shoshan Edut (1286), which Moses mentions as his 
first work (Cambridge, Add. Ms. 505, includes about half the 
work); Sefer ha-Rimmon (1287), an exposition of the kabbalis- 
tic reasons for the mitzvot, wholly constructed on Zohar homi- 
letics (several Mss., e.g., Oxford, Bodleian, Ms. Opp. 344); Or 
Zarua (1288/89), on the act of *Creation (Oxford, Bodleian, 
Ms. Poc. 296, other parts in Ms. Vatican 428, 80-90): this was 
apparently extended by another kabbalist to cover the whole 
section Bereshit, Genesis 1-6 (Ms. Vatican 212); Ha-Nefesh ha- 
Hakhamah, written in 1290 for his pupil Jacob, whom Isaac of 
Acre met after Moses’ death: a corrupt text was published in 
1608 which contained numerous addenda from a work by a 
contemporary Spanish kabbalist; a lengthy titleless commen- 
tary on the ten Sefirot (see *Kabbalah) and penances (a large 
part in Munich Ms. 47); Shekel ha-Kodesh (1292, publ. 1912; 
an excellent text in Oxford, Bodleian Ms. Opp. 563); Mishkan 
ha-Edut, on the fate of the soul after death, with a commen- 
tary on the vision of Ezekiel appearing in numerous manu- 
scripts (Berlin, Vatican, et al.) as an independent book: both 
here and in his introduction to Or Zarua Moses divulges the 
reasons for his literary activities; Maskiyyot Kesef (written af- 
ter 1293), a commentary on the prayers, a sequel to the lost 
Sefer Tappuhei Zahav (Ms. Adler, 1577); responsa on points of 
Kabbalah (ed. by Tishby, in: Kobez al Jad, vol. 5, 1951); a trea- 
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tise on various mystical themes (Schocken Library, Ms. Kab. 
14, 78-99; Ms. Vatican 428); another commentary on the ten 
Sefirot, Sod Eser Sefirot Belimah...(Madrid, Escorial, Ms. G 
111 14). Moses also wrote: Sefer Pardes (“Book of Paradise”); 
Shaarei Zedek, on Ecclesiastes; Mashal ha-Kadmoni (after the 
title of his friend Isaac ibn Sahula’s work); responsa on ques- 
tions concerning Elijah; a commentary on Song of Songs; 
and a polemic directed against the Sadducees (or Karaites?), 
mentioned by Abner of *Burgos (REJ, 18 (1889), 62). The Sefer 
ha-Shem (publ. in Heikhal ha-Shem, Venice, 1605) on the des- 
ignations of the Sefirot, ascribed to him from the 15" century 
onward, was written by another kabbalist named Moses in the 
middle of the 14" century. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Scholem, Mysticism, ch. 5; idem, in: Ks, 1 
(1924), 45-52; idem, in: Maddaei ha-Yahadut, 1 (1926), 16-29; idem, 
in: MGw], 71 (1927), 109-23; S.D. Luzzatto, Iggerot Shadal (1891), 259; 
Steinschneider, Cat Bod, 1847-56; idem, in: HB, 10 (1870), 156-61; A. 
Jellinek, Moses ben Schem Tob de Leon und sein Verhaeltnis zum Sohar 
(1851); I. Tishby, Mishnat ha-Zohar, 2 vols. (1949), general introd. and 
introds. to different sidrot; Y. Nadav, in: Ozar Yehudei Sefarad, 2 (1959), 
69-76; E. Gottlieb, in: Tarbiz, 33 (1964), 287-313; I. Ta-Shma, ibid., 39 
(1969), 184-94; 40 (1970), 105-6; S.Z. Havlin, ibid., 107-9. 


[Gershom Scholem] 


MOSES BEN SOLOMON BEN SIMEON OF BURGOS 
(1230/1235-c. 1300), kabbalist in Spain; he was rabbi in Bur- 
gos from about 1260. Moses - also known as Moses Cinfa, 
evidently after his mother - came from a distinguished fam- 
ily. The pupil and spiritual heir of the kabbalists *Isaac and 
*Jacob b. Jacob ha-Kohen (who were brothers), and a lead- 
ing kabbalist in Castile, he began to impart a knowledge of 
Kabbalah as soon as he assumed office in Burgos; his pupils 
included Isaac b. Solomon ibn *Sahula and Todros *Abulafia. 
Isaac *Albalag regarded him as the foremost kabbalist of his 
generation. Abraham *Abulafia met him and his pupil Shem 
Tov (b. Maor; “Major”) between 1271 and 1274 and endeavored 
to attract him to his doctrine of prophetic kabbalism. Toward 
the end of his life Moses met *Isaac b. Samuel of Acre, who 
recounts the event in his Me’irat Einayim. Isaac heard Moses 
utter the harsh epigram expressing the relationship of philoso- 
phy to Kabbalah: “The position attained by their heads reaches 
only the position of our feet” - a motto of a gnostic-type state- 
ment indicating that the kabbalist has access to realms where 
the philosopher is unable to tread. Moses was a strict tradi- 
tionalist and the value of his kabbalistic writings lies not so 
much in their original thought, as in the service they render 
as a treasury and repository of many traditions rarely men- 
tioned by his contemporaries, but those which were generally 
not absorbed into the *Zohar. 

Moses’ works consist of the following: 

(1) acommentary on Song of Songs in extenso, no longer 
extant but available to Isaac ibn Sahula; 

(2) acommentary on the ten “left” sefirot (Eser ha-Sefirot 
ha-Semaliyyot; i.e., the impure Sefirot), also called Ammud ha- 
Semali (“The Left Pillar”; published by G. Scholem); 
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(3) commentaries on the three haftarot - Merkevet Ye- 
shayahu (“Throne and Chariot Vision of Isaiah”), Merkevet 
Yehezkel (“Throne and Chariot Vision of Ezekiel”), and Mareh 
ha-Menorah shel Zekharyah (“Zechariah's Vision of the Can- 
delabrum’; fragments in Scholem); 

(4) a commentary on the 42-lettered Divine Name, the 
bulk of which was published anonymously in the collection 
Likkutim me-Rav Hai Gaon (1798), the introduction and im- 
portant concluding remarks are published by Scholem; 

(5) an amplification of the treatise by his teacher Isaac ha- 
Kohen on “Emanation” (fragments published by Scholem); 

(6) Sod Shelosh Esreh Middot u-Ferushan (“The Mystery 
of the 13 Divine Attributes and Their Interpretation”), which 
is, in fact, a kabbalistic explanation of the early tract *Shi’ur 
Komah (“Measure of the Body”; published by Scholem); 

(7) diverse mystical compositions on various subjects. 

Moses had access to a variety of sources, including works 
affiliated to the circle centering on Sefer ha-Iyyun, as well as a 
number of pseudepigraphica. All the traditions upon which 
he relied in his Ammud ha-Semali are in this category. The 
crystallization of a definitely gnostic trend in kabbalism can 
be clearly traced in his writings. He also enlarges on kabbal- 
istic traditions relating to the efficacy of pronouncing the Di- 
vine Names as incantations, but emphasizes that he never at- 
tempted to translate theory into practice. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Scholem, in: Tarbiz, 3 (1931/32), 258-86; 4 
(1932/33), 54-77 207-25; 5 (1933/34), 50-60, 180-98,305-23. 

[Gershom Scholem] 


MOSES BEN YOM-TOV (d. 1268), London rabbi and gram- 
marian, member of one of the most distinguished and wealthy 
families in England at that time. Moses himself was a busi- 
nessman who did a great deal for the Jewish community of 
London. He was also known by the name of Magister Moss- 
eus. His father, Yom-Tov, was the author of Sefer ha-Tena’im. 
Moses wrote a commentary to the Talmud and to the hala- 
khot of Isaac *Alfasi, after the manner of the tosafists. Part of 
his commentaries were published by Urbach (see bibliogra- 
phy). In his commentary he quotes a great deal from the to- 
safist *Isaac b. Abraham. He was the first English talmudist 
who made much use of the rulings of Maimonides. Many of 
his contemporary scholars frequently mention and cite him 
in their writings. A responsum he wrote to his friend *Moses 
of Evreux is known. Among his pupils was the grammarian 
*Moses (b. Isaac) Ha-Nesi’ah, the author of the Sefer ha-Sho- 
ham (Jerusalem, 1947), who was mistakenly identified by A. 
Geiger with Moses ben Yom-Tov. Moses was the author of the 
Darkhei ha-Nikkud ve-ha-Neginot, principles of biblical punc- 
tuation and accentuation, first published by Jacob b. Hayyim 
ibn Adonijah in the margin of the masorah section at the end 
of the Daniel Bomberg edition of the Bible (Venice, 1524-25). 
From 1822 on this work was published separately several times. 
A scientific edition was published by D.S. Loewinger (see bib- 
liography). Moses was also the author of a book on forbid- 
den foods that was not published. He was the father of two 
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sons, *Elijah Menahem b. Moses of London and *Benedict b. 
Moses of Lincoln. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Handbuch, 95 n. 1356; H.P. 
Stokes, Studies in Anglo-Jewish History (1913), 3f.; D.S. Loewinger, in: 
HHY, 3 (1929), 267-344; C. Roth, The Jews of Medieval Oxford (1951), 
115f.; idem, in: JHSET, 15 (1939-45), 31; Urbach, Tosafot, 401-3; E.E. 
Urbach, in: Tiferet Yisrael: Essays Presented to Chief Rabbi Israel Brodie 
(1960), 10, 19-44 (Heb. pt.); I. Ta-Shema, in: Sinai, 65 (1969), 202f. 

[Abraham David] 


MOSES ESRIM VE-ARBA (late 15‘ century), rabbi and em- 
issary of Jerusalem. His unusual name (“Moses twenty-four”) 
derives from the fact that he was born in Vierundzwanzig 
Hoefe (“24 courts”) in the Aberndorf region of the province 
of Wuerttemberg in Germany. In the opinion of Alfred *Frei- 
mann (disputed by others), who identifies this Moses with 
the Moses Ashkenazi mentioned in various documents in- 
cluded in the journal of Michael *Balbo, Moses was sent in 
1474 as an emissary of the Jewish community of *Jerusalem 
to the island of Crete. There he became friendly with Michael 
Balbo, who frequently discussed with him philosophical and 
kabbalistic problems, such as the belief in metempsychosis, 
which Moses rejected. In 1475 he arrived in Constantinople, 
with the intention of collecting money to rebuild a synagogue 
in Jerusalem destroyed by the Muslims. Elijah *Capsali wrote 
to Joseph *Taitazak that when Moses was there he was the 
cause of a bitter dispute between Moses *Capsali, chief rabbi 
of Constantinople, and Joseph *Colon, one of the important 
rabbis of Italy in the 15 century. Moses Capsali refused to as- 
sist Moses in collecting contributions for fear of the Turkish 
government, which had forbidden the transfer of money from 
*Turkey to Erez Israel, then under *Mamluk rule. Infuriated, 
Moses joined the opponents of Capsali who endeavored to 
undermine his reputation and spread allegations that he had 
given incorrect decisions in matrimonial matters, so causing 
many to enter unwittingly into prohibited relations. Moses 
took the accusations of Capsali’s opponents to Joseph Colon 
who, without verifying the facts, excommunicated Capsali. 
Moses proceeded to Italy in continuation of his mission. Ac- 
cording to S.Z. *Shazar (Rubashow), it was Moses who com- 
piled or copied the classical work, Dos *Shmuel Bukh (Augs- 
burg, 1544), an epic in Yiddish based on the Book of Samuel. 
From his signature on the colophon of the manuscript, it ap- 
pears that he also compiled glosses to Abraham ibn Ezra’s 
Pentateuch commentary. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Lattes (ed.), Likkutirn Shonim mi-Sefer 
de-Bei Eliyahu... Eliyahu Capsali (1896), 13-15; Graetz-Rabbinow- 
itz, 6 (1898), 305-8, 433-5; Rubashow, in: Zukunft, 32 (1927), 428f5 
Rosanes, Togarmah, 1 (19307), 44f. Al. Freimann, in: Zion, 1 (1936), 
188-202; Yaari, Sheluhei, 214-7; Zinberg, Sifrut. 4 (1958), 60-66, 185 f.; 


Gottlieb, in: Sefunot, 11(1967), 45. 
[Abraham David] 


MOSES HA-DARSHAN (11 century), scholar and agga- 


dist of Narbonne. Moses was the teacher of *Nathan b. Jehiel 
of Rome, who quotes him in the Arukh, sometimes anony- 
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mously. Jacob *Tam in Sefer ha-Yashar (part of responsa ed. 
by E Rosenthal (1898), 189f. no. 46:4) considers him, together 
with his brother Levi, and Joseph *Bonfils, among the early 
leaders of French Jewry. Moses is chiefly renowned for his con- 
tribution to midrashic literature. Rashi in his commentaries 
on Scripture, especially on the Pentateuch, frequently quotes 
from Moses ha-Darshan’s Yesod, which was apparently a book 
of scriptural expositions, consisting chiefly of the exegesis of 
words and midrashic sayings. It is not known whether the 
work also embraced the rest of the Bible. For many years the 
Genesis Rabbah by Moses ha-Darshan, frequently quoted by 
Raymond *Martini in his polemic work Pugio Fidei, consti- 
tuted a unique problem. No book of that name was known 
to scholars in previous centuries. Isaac *Abrabanel, for one, 
stated in his Yeshuot Meshiho that he did not know of such 
a book and suspected it to be a forgery. Only recently has it 
become evident that the early authorities did indeed know a 
midrashic anthology by Moses ha-Darshan, or at least one 
emanating from his school, and that this extensive anthology 
was the basis of the Midrash called *Genesis Rabbati, which 
was apparently adapted and abridged from the work of Moses. 
In this Midrash, Moses based himself entirely upon *Genesis 
Rabbah, but drew upon his vast store of knowledge and re- 
markable creative ability to develop and enlarge the central 
ideas of the source by comparing them with other verses and 
passages, and connecting them with homilies occurring else- 
where. Moses made abundant use of the Mishnah, the Talmud 
(chiefly the Babylonian), the Midrashei Rabbah and Tanhuma, 
the Pesikta, Pirkei de-Rabbi Eliezer, and others. 

There is ground for the suggestion that the portions Ba- 
Midbar and Naso in *Numbers Rabbah, as well as the mi- 
drashic anthology called Midrash Aggadah (ed. by S. Buber, 
1894), largely emanate from the bet-midrash of Moses ha-Dar- 
shan. One unique characteristic of Moses’ midrashic work is 
his use of the aggadot embedded in the *Apocrypha, such as 
Jubilees, Enoch, The Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs, and 
others, of which he possessed an improved Hebrew text. He 
also drew upon the collected Midrashim of his predecessors 
compiled from the Apocryphal literature, particularly from 
Midrash Tadshe (see Smaller *Midrashim) which, with its 
proem, was ascribed by Moses to the tanna, *Phinehas b. Jair. 
Some wish to ascribe to Moses several other extant minor Mi- 
drashim, on the basis of their similarity to his known work. 
In addition to citation in Rashi and Nathan b. Jehiel, the work 
was extensively quoted by Tobiah b. Eliezer in his midrashic 
collection, *Lekah Tov; Menahem b. Solomon, in his anthol- 
ogy, Sekhel Tov; and, very much later by Abraham *Saba in 
his Zeror ha-Mor. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Epstein, Mi-Kadmoniyyot ha-Yehudim, 
1 (1887), i-xiv; idem, Moshe ha-Darshan mi-Narbonah (1891); Kit- 
vei R. Avraham Epstein, 1 (1950), 215-44; S. Lieberman, Sheki’in 
(1939), 52ff.; Zunz-Albeck, Derashot, 144f. S. Buber (ed.), Midrash 
Aggadah, 1 (1894), introd.; H. Albeck (ed.), Bereshit Rabbati (1940), 
introd. 1-36. 


[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 
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MOSES HA-KOHEN OF TORDESILLAS (second half of 
14" century), rabbi born in Tordesillas, Spain. Moses expe- 
rienced the terrible sufferings caused during the civil war in 
Castile, 1366-69. He moved to Avila and was evidently ap- 
pointed rabbi of the congregation there. Moses represented 
the Jewish side in the religious *disputation ordered to be held 
in Avila in 1375. There were four sessions and Moses appar- 
ently emerged triumphant. After engaging successfully in an 
additional debate held with a pupil of *Abner of Burgos, he 
committed his arguments to writing in his still-unpublished 
work Ezer ha-Emunah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Loeb, in: REJ, 18 (1889), 226-30; Baer, 
Spain, 1 (1961), 374-5; J. Rosenthal, in: Aresheth, 2 (1960), 147 no. 61; 
D.S. Loewinger and B.D. Weinryb, Catalogue of the Hebrew Manu- 
scripts in the Library of the Juedisch-Theologisches Seminar in Bre- 
slau (1965), 172. 


MOSES HAYYIM EPHRAIM OF SUDYLKOW (c. 1740- 
18002), hasidic preacher and zaddik, son of *Adel, the daugh- 
ter of *Israel b. Eliezer Ba’al Shem Tov. He was the eldest 
brother of *Baruch b. Jehiel of Medzibezh. He is praised in 
the well-known letter of Israel Ba’al Shem Tov to his brother- 
in-law, *Abraham Gershon of Kutow. Although he knew that a 
zaddik was a highly influential figure, he did not gather many 
Hasidim round him, but lived in humility and poverty. He 
served as a preacher in Sudylkow and popularized Hasidism 
through his work, Degel Mahaneh Efrayim (date and place of 
publication are unknown), a classic of Hasidism. The book is 
made up of sermons on the weekly portions from the Penta- 
teuch. At the end of the book there is a collection of “dreams” 
(halomot) from 1780 to 1785, describing mystical visions. The 
work, with the addition of stories and parables, is written in 
a pleasant and lucid manner. It contains important teachings 
and traditions of the Baal Shem Tov and his disciples, and 
shows also the influence of *Dov Baer of Mezhirech. It ex- 
presses social criticism of those scholars who boast of their 
Torah learning, in contrast with the Hasidim who are distin- 
guished by their humility. He notes that in study for its own 
sake the letters of the Torah serve as a focus for meditation 
and concentration, and that the light of the *En Sof (Infinite) 
shines through these letters to the student of the Torah. Be- 
cause every generation interprets the Torah according to its 
needs, the zaddik, as the representative of the Torah, may be 
permitted to break a particular law when necessary. Moses 
Hayyim, however, warned Hasidim against superficial imi- 
tation of the zaddikim. The obligation, according to Lurianic 
Kabbalah, to “elevate the sparks” (haalaat ha-nizozot), is ex- 
panded by Moses Hayyim to everything including slaves and 
animals. Thus, he also advocates the elevation of undesirable 
thoughts (haalaat mahashavot zarot). Moses Hayyim held 
that man would enter the palace of truth and redemption of 
the soul only by constantly thinking of God. He emphasizes 
his admiration for his grandfather and states that redemption 
and the end of the Exile would occur when the teachings of 
the Baal Shem Tov were accepted. However, he states that, 
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whereas in previous generations (i.e., during the time of Israel 
Ba‘al Shem Tov) one might have hoped for the imminent ad- 
vent of the messianic age, as a result of the spiritual decline in 
his time, this possibility had diminished. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Gutman, Geza Kodesh (1951); Dubnow, 
Hasidut, 204-8; Y. Tishby, in: Zion... (1967), 33-34; J. Weiss, in: I. Bro- 
die Jubilee Volume (1967), 167-8; R. Schatz-Uffenheimer, Ha-Hasidut 
ke-Mistikah (1968), 185, index. 

[Moshe Hallamish] 


MOSES ISAAC (Darshan; also known as the Kelmer Mag- 
gid; 1828-1899), the main preacher of the *Musar movement, 
Moses Isaac was born near Slonim. In his youth he already 
showed exceptional abilities as a preacher and delivered his 
first sermon in Slonim at the age of 15. Moses Isaac became 
a shopkeeper in a nearby town, but, failing to earn a liveli- 
hood, returned to Slonim to seek other means of subsistence. 
Reluctant to make a living from religious activity, he refused 
tempting offers to serve as a preacher, but at last accepted a 
position as preacher to a synagogue in Slonim, requesting the 
meager salary of half a ruble a week. Dissatisfied with his lack 
of influence, he accepted a similar position at Novaya Mysh, 
but there also he found no satisfaction. At the age of 21 he 
relinquished his position and proceeded to Kovno (Kaunas) 
in order to study under R. Israel *Lipkin, the founder of the 
Musar movement. He remained there until he had absorbed 
the teachings of that movement, and Lipkin, recognizing his 
outstanding abilities as a preacher and his potential influ- 
ence, charged him with propagating its ideals. For over half a 
century Moses Isaac was the outstanding Maggid of the Mu- 
sar movement. He accepted positions as preacher to various 
communities — Kelme (1850-53; whence his name, the Kelmer 
Maggid), Zagare (1853-58), Oshmyany (1858-60), and Minsk 
(1860-63) — but essentially he was an itinerant preacher, trav- 
eling from town to town. 

In his sermons Moses Isaac departed entirely from the 
exegetical and expository method of preaching current in his 
time and applied himself solely to raising the moral and ethical 
standards of the communities. Wherever he went, he would 
first pay a visit to the local rabbi in order to acquaint himself 
with the social evils prevalent in the community and then 
fearlessly denounce them. The following extract from one of 
his published sermons (Tokhahat Hayyim, no. 7) is indicative 
of the content of his homilies: “If a man recites Psalms from 
morning to night but tells lies and is guilty of slander; if he 
prays with devotion and recites the Grace after Meals aloud, 
but has no compassion for his fellowman; if with the same en- 
thusiasm as he fulfills every precept between man and God, he 
vindictively persecutes anyone who has done him a wrong... 
he can be called a wicked man.” He inveighed particularly 
against commercial malpractices, exploitation of the poor, 
and dishonest practices toward non-Jews. His influence was 
unbounded. Contemporary newspapers report how on the 
morrow of his sermons he would visit the local market, and 
shopkeepers would destroy their false weights and measures. 
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A dishonest shopkeeper is said to have lost his reason as a re- 
sult of these denunciations, while another committed suicide. 
He did not hesitate to name flagrant transgressors, especially 
unworthy communal leaders, from the pulpit. As a result, on 
more than one occasion he was maligned, denounced to the 
government, and imprisoned, but, undeterred, he continued 
his reproofs. 

Moses Isaac used to preach in a unique singsong, some- 
times bursting into song, and although he was ridiculed for 
it, especially by the maskilim whom he vigorously attacked, 
the effect upon the masses was hypnotic. J.L. Gordon, the 
leader of the maskilim, complained (in Allgemeine Zeitung 
des Judenthums, 25 (1861), 168-70) of his “obscurantism” in 
establishing “Musar shtiebels” (conventicles for the study of 
Musar), and that he was so successful that he had established 
one in Mitau (Jelgava), Latvia, a center of the maskilim. Moses 
Isaac established scores of such “Musar shtiebels” throughout 
the country, synagogues for humble workers, arranging study 
courses for them, and philanthropic societies. In 1884 he vis- 
ited London where the chief rabbi, Nathan Adler, and Samuel 
Montagu (the first Lord Swaythling), founder and head of the 
Federation of Synagogues, were greatly impressed by him and 
defrayed the expenses of his visit. In 1898 he moved to Lida, 
to settle with his son Ben Zion Darshan, and died in the fol- 
lowing year. His only published work is the Tokhahat Hayyim 
(Vilna, 1897), ten of his sermons which he chose as examples 
of his teachings. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Katz, Tenuat ha-Musar, 2 (1954), 395- 


407. 
[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 


MOSES (Mesharshia) KAHANA BEN JACOB, gaon of Sura, 
825-836. Moses, who succeeded Kimoib. Rav Ashi, is identical 
with Mesharshia Kahana b. Mar Rav Jacob who is mentioned 
in the Spanish version of the “Letter of *Sherira Gaon” (ed. 
by B.M. Lewin (1921), 115). He is apparently not identical with 
Moses, gaon of Sura in the ninth century, who was a brother 
of Zadok Gaon, the father of *Nahshon Gaon. Many of his re- 
sponsa have been preserved in the works of the geonim and the 
rishonim. Some touching on the liturgy are quoted in the seder 
of *Amram Gaon. In many responsa he is referred to simply 
as Moses Gaon. In one of his responsa Hai Gaon writes that 
Mesharshia occupied himself with amulets and charms, stat- 
ing that faith in them was characteristic of the students of Sura 
(Ozar ha-Geonim, B.M. Lewin, 4 (1931), Hagigah, 20). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rapoport, in: Bikkurei ha-Ittim, 10 (1829), 
35 no. 25; J. Mueller, Mafteah li-Teshuvot ha-Geonim (1891), 75-793 
Cowley, in: JQR, 18 (1905/06), 402; L. Ginzberg, Geonica, 2 (1909), 


index s.v. Moshe Gaon. 
[Abraham David] 


MOSES LEIB OF SASOV (1745-1807), hasidic rabbi. He was 
a pupil of Samuel Shmelke *Horowitz of Nikolsburg, *Dov 
Baer the Maggid of Mezhirech, and *Elimelech of Lyzhansk. 
He spent 13 years studying both Torah and Kabbalah under 
Samuel Shmelke who was then rabbi in Rychwal and Sieniawa. 
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Moses wrote novellae on several tractates of the Talmud, parts 
of which were published in the pamphlets Likkutei ha-ReMaL 
(1856), Torat ha-ReMaL ha-Shalem (1903), and Hiddushei ha- 
ReMaL (1921). For several years he lived in Opatov. When he 
moved to Sasov, he attracted many followers and the town be- 
came a great hasidic center. His disciples included Jacob Isaac 
of *Przysucha (Peshiskhah), Zevi Hirsch of *Zhidachov, Me- 
nahem Mendel of Kosov, and others. Moses was known for 
his abounding love for all Jews and for his charity, on account 
of which he was called “father of widows and orphans.’ He 
composed many hasidic melodies and dances. His successor 
was his only son, JEKUTHIEL SHMELKE, who was seven years 
old when his father died. Jekuthiel grew up in the homes of 
Abraham Hayyim of Zloczow, Menahem Mendel of Kosov, 
and Israel of *Ruzhin in Sadagora (Sadgora), and returned 
to Sasov in 1849. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Raphael, Sefer ha-Hasidut (1956); idem, 
Sasov (1946); M. Buber, Tales of the Hasidim, The Later Masters 


(1966), 81-95. 
[Yitzchak Raphael] 


MOSES (ben Nethanel) NATHAN (14 century), commu- 
nal worker and poet. Moses, who lived in Tarrega, Catalo- 
nia, left a collection of moral parables in rhymed meter, enti- 
tled Tozeot Hayyim, which was published in the Shetei Yadot 
(Venice, 1618, 142-50) of Menahem b. Judah de *Lonzano. It 
contains 58 sections with aphorisms on counsel, quickness, 
industry, humility, and other virtues. A short acrostic poem 
prefaces the proverbs, each word ending with a letter of his 
name. While the work contains no original ideas, it is com- 
posed in a clear and beautiful style. A manuscript of the book 
is extant in Paris (Bibliotheque Nationale, no. 1284). It is pos- 
sible that its author is identical with the communal worker 
Moses Nathan who lived in the 14'* century, known from 
Hebrew sources and also from Christian documents, where 
he is referred to as Moses Nacan (Nazan). In the takkanot is- 
sued in 1354 by the representatives of the communities of Ara- 
gon when they met in Barcelona, Moses Nathan was the first 
of the signatories. He may also be identical with the Mosse 
Acan (Azan), who wrote a poem on chess that has survived 
in a Castilian translation. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schirmann, Sefarad, 2 (1956), 541-3, 697; Da- 
vidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 449; Baer, Urkunden, 1 (1929), 306-7, 350-9. 


[Abraham David] 


MOSES OF EVREUX (Moses b. Schne’or), one of three 
brothers known as Gedolei Evreux (“the greatest [scholars] 
of Evreux”) in the first half of the 13‘ century. Moses was the 
brother of *Isaac of Evreux and apparently a pupil of *Samson 
of Sens. Moses’ individual teaching cannot always be identi- 
fied since it is incorporated with that of his brothers, the whole 
being referred to by the rishonim as “the view of Evreux.” He 
is mentioned by name, however, in the Shitah Mekubbezet to 
Bava Kamma and in late collections of tosafot to Zevahim, 
Menahot, and Bekhorot. His comments on the Pentateuch are 
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known from the Sefer ha-Gan of Aaron b. Joseph ha-Kohen. 
The similarity of some of his ethical sayings quoted in the Kol 
Bo to Nahmanides’ “Ethical Letter” to his son led some schol- 
ars to ascribe the latter work to Moses, but there are no solid 
grounds for doing so. Moses’ son, Samuel, is referred to as the 
author of a prayer book. The work Al ha-Kol (published in Ha- 
Goren, 7 (1908)) containing rulings, halakhot, and customs, 
was compiled by one of his pupils. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Weiss, in: Ha-Goren, 7 (1908), 76-111; Ur- 
bach, Tosafot, 395-9 and index s.v. Moshe b. Senior me-Evreux; Pre- 
schel, in: Talpioth, 8 (1961), 49-53; Y. Lipschitz (ed.), Tosefot Evreux 


(1969), 19-28. 
[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


MOSES OF KIEV (12" century), talmudist. No biographi- 
cal details about him are known. He appears to have visited 
Western Europe and probably knew the tosafist Jacob *Tam 
personally. In Tam’s Sefer ha-Yashar (1811 Vienna edition, no. 
522) a halakhic saying occurs “that Moses of Kiev received 
from Rabbenu Tam.” It is possible that he stayed for some time 
in the latter’s yeshivah in Ramerupt. A. Epstein (in MGW, 39 
(1895), 511) attempts to identify Moses of Kiev with Moses of 
Russia mentioned in the Sefer ha-Shoham. According to Ep- 
stein, Moses left Russia for France in 1124 following the expul- 
sion of the Jews in that year from Kiev. Urbach (Tosafot, 193), 
however, disagrees, since in 1124 Rabbenu Tam was still very 
young. Moreover there is no information about an expulsion 
of the Jews from Kiev in 1124, though a great fire did break 
out there in that year. It appears that Moses arrived in France 
at a much later period. 

Moses addressed queries to *Samuel b. Ali, head of the 
Babylonian academy: “Thus sent Samuel b. Ali head of the 
academy from Babylon to R. Moses of Kiev” (Responsa Meir 
of Rothenburg, ed. by R.N. Rabinowitz (1860), no. 443). The 
connection between Moses and Samuel b. Ali is also referred 
to in the Sefer Yihusei Tanna’im ve-Amora’im of Judah b. Kal- 
onymus. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Harkavy, Hadashim Gam Yeshanim, 1 no. 
7 (1895-96), 44-45; F. Kupfer and T. Lewicki, Zrodta hebrajskie do 


dziejéw stowian (1956). 
[Shlomo Eidelberg] 


MOSES OF PALERMO (c. 1275), Sicilian translator. Moses of 
Palermo was one of a group of Jewish translators from south- 
ern Italy who were active in Naples and Salerno at the request 
of Charles of Anjou (1226-85). Their work continued the tra- 
dition of Jewish translation that flourished during the reign of 
Frederick 11 and his natural son Manfred. Charles apparently 
paid Moses a regular stipend as an official translator. On the 
occasion of his journey from Salerno to Naples in 1270, Moses 
received payment of “an ounce of gold” at Charles’ command. 
A document dated 1277 states that the king ordered Maestro 
Matteo Siciliaco to give Latin lessons to Moses of Palermo, 
thus enabling him to translate scientific texts from the Ara- 
bic. Moses’ name is primarily linked with the translation of a 
“Treatise on the Healing of Horses” ascribed to Hippocrates 
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(Liber de curationibus infirmitatum equorum quem transla- 
vit de lingua arabica in latinam Magister Moyses de Palermo). 
This was translated into Italian, together with another arti- 
cle on the same subject, and published in 1865 as Trattati di 
mascalcia attribuiti ad Ippocrate, tradotti dallarabo in latino 
da Maestro Moise da Palermo, volgarizzati nel sec. x111 (ed. P. 
Delprato). One of the earliest scientific texts written in Italian, 
this translation played an important part in the development 
of scientific terminology in the Italian language. It was widely 
circulated both in Italy and in other countries throughout the 
Middle Ages. Another version of the treatise, also in Italian, 
was entitled Libro della natura dei cavalli, and this was often 
reprinted during the Renaissance era. 

There is, however, a possibility that there was another 
Moses of Palermo who flourished either at the court of the 
Norman kings, in the 12" century, or at the court of *Freder- 
ick 11 Hohenstaufen. A work attributed to Moses of Palermo, 
Liber mariscaltie equorum et cura eorum, is cited in the De Me- 
dicina equorum of Giordano Ruffo (c. 1200), thus indicating 
that the writer of this text lived in an earlier period. A list of 
the manuscripts attributed to Moses of Palermo was published 
by Stefano Arieti, “Mose da Palermo e le traduzioni dei trat- 
tati di mascalcia di Ippocrate Indiano, in: Gli ebrei in Sicilia, 
ed. N. Bucaria (1998). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Steinschneider, in: HB, 10 (1870), 8-11; 
Steinschneider, Uebersetzungen, 2 (1893), 985; U. Cassuto, in: Vessillo 
Israelitico, 59 (1911), 341; Roth, Jews in the Renaissance (1959), 69-70. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Sirat, “Les traducteurs juifs a la cour de 
Sicile et de Naples,” in: Traduction et traducteurs au Moyen Age, Ac- 
tes du Colloque International du cnRs (1989), 169-91; D. Trolli, “Le 
traduzioni di Mosé da Palermo, in: Studi su antichi trattati di veteri- 
naria (1990), 43-57; R. Bonfil, “La cultura ebraica e Federico 11, in: 
Federico 11 e le nuove culture, in: Atti del xxx1o Convegno storico 
internazionale (del Centro Italiano di Studi sul Basso Medioevo — Ac- 
cademia Tudertina & Centro di Studi sulla Spiritualita Medievale 
dell Universita degli Studi di Perugia), Todi, 9-12 ottobre 1994 (1995), 
153-71; S. Arieti, “Mosé da Palermo e le traduzioni dei trattati di mas- 
calcia di Ippocrate Indiano,” in: N. Bucaria (ed.), Gli ebrei in Sicilia 
(1998), 55-61; M. Zonta, “La filosofia ebraica medievale in Sicilia, in: 
N. Bucaria et al. (eds.), Ebrei e Sicilia (2002), 163-68. 


[Joseph Baruch Sermoneta / Nadia Zeldes (24 ed.)] 


MOSES OF PAVIA, medieval talmudist (dates unknown). 
Moses of Pavia is reported as being mentioned in the talmu- 
dic lexicon Arukh of *Nathan b. Jehiel, although his name 
nowhere appears in the printed editions. There are no cer- 
tain details concerning the time and place of his labors. In 
the Mikdash Meat of Moses de Rieti (15** cent.), it is noted 
that Moses of Pavia died a martyr’s death in Lombardy, 
but there is no discernible historical basis for this statement. 
In the Parma manuscript (De Rossi, 1360) the event is pin- 
pointed as having taken place in 1096, i-e., at the time of the 
First Crusade. It is possible that Moses was one of the Ger- 
man scholars who migrated to Germany and were murdered 
there in 1096. Kaufmann’s conjecture (Schriften, 3 (1915), 26) 
is that Moses of Pavia is to be identified with a tutor of the 
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same name who, after having been banned, went to Capua 
and later to Pavia. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Guedemann, Gesch Erz, 2 (1884), 14; Kohut, 


Arukh, 1 (19267), xxxviii; S.J.L. Rapoport, Toledot Rabbi Natan Ish 
Romi (1913), 56 n. 41; Zunz, Gesch, 57; Zunz, Poesie, 19. 


[Umberto (Moses David) Cassuto] 


MOSES SHOHAM BEN DAN OF DOLINA (end of 18 
century), hasidic author and preacher in Dolina in eastern 
Galicia. He was a disciple of *Israel b. Eliezer Ba’al Shem Tov 
and was related by marriage to *Jehiel Michael of Zloczow. He 
quotes traditions and teachings of both in his works: Divrei 
Moshe (Polonnoye, 1801), commentaries on the Torah; Imrei 
Shoham (1880), on the tractates Ketubbot, Kiddushin and Bava 
Mezia; Seraf Peri Ez Hayyim (1866), on the Peri Ez Hayyim 
of Hayyim * Vital. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.Y. Agnon, Ha-Esh ve-ha-Ezim (1962), 
106-7; M. Kamelhar, Ha-Hasidut ve-Ziyyon (1963), 104-6. 


MOSES ZE’EV (Wolf) BEN ELIEZER OF GRODNO 
(d. 1830), Lithuanian rabbi. Moses was born and grew up in 
Grodno. He was appointed rosh yeshivah there but left in 1813 
to become the av bet din in Tiktin, where he stayed until 1824. 
He was then appointed av bet din in Bialystok, remaining there 
until his death. When Moses was first given this appointment, 
the people in Bialystok were concerned that he was so young, 
but he wittily replied that this was a fault which would improve 
with age. His best-known work, Marot ha-Zoveot (Grodno, 
1810) on the laws concerning agunah, is based upon the rel- 
evant chapter (17) of Shulhan Arukh Even ha-Ezer. He also 
wrote Hiddushei Moharmaz (1858), on the commentary of 
R. Jonathan b. David Ha-Cohen of Lunel to Alfasi on trac- 
tate Eruvin, and three works all with the same title, Aguddat 
Ezov: (1) a collection of sermons (Bialystok, 1824) concluding 
with Alon Bakhut, nine funeral orations on great rabbis; (2) re- 
sponsa (2 vols.; 1885-86); (3) novellae on the Shulhan Arukh 
(1904). On the title page of the Marot ha-Zoveot he gives his 
family tree in detail back to *Judah Loew b. Bezalel of Prague, 
stating where each of his forebears served as rabbi. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset, 301f. 


[Anthony Lincoln Lavine] 


MOSHAYV (Heb. ava) or MOSHAV OVEDIM (Heb. 2179 
o°721¥, “workers settlement”), cooperative smallholders’ vil- 
lage in Erez Israel combining some of the features of both co- 
operative and private farming. The idea was evolved during 
World War 1 in the quest for a form of settlement that would 
not only express national and social aspirations on the basis 
of collective principles like the kibbutz, but also provide scope 
for individual initiative and independent farm management. 
The idea was mooted in articles published in various peri- 
odicals and was given definite shape in a pamphlet Yissud 
Moshevei Ovedim (“The Establishment of Workers’ Villages,” 
1919) by Eliezer *Joffe, who formulated the social and eco- 
nomic principles on which the moshav should be based: 
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nationally owned land, mutual aid, cooperative purchasing 
and marketing, and the family as the fundamental unit. These 
principles were further developed in the writings of Yizhak 
Vilkanski (*Elazari-Volcani), the agronomist, who dealt with 
the economic structure desirable for the moshav and regarded 
it as the appropriate answer to the needs of mass settlement. 
This evaluation was fully vindicated after the establishment of 
the State of Israel, when tens of thousands of new immigrant 
families were settled on the land in hundreds of moshavim. 

At first the moshav economy was based on mixed farm- 
ing, which, it was expected, would supply most of the farmer's 
needs and give him greater stamina to withstand agricultural 
fluctuations and crises than the single-crop farm. It would 
also permit the work to be spread out evenly over the year, a 
point of particular importance since the settler and his fam- 
ily had to cultivate the farm by themselves without the aid of 
hired seasonal labor. 


Milestones of Moshav Settlement 

The first two moshavim were founded in 1921, *Nahalal in Sep- 
tember in the northern Jezreel Valley and *Kefar Yehezkel in 
December in the eastern part. Most of the members had for- 
merly lived in kibbutzim (Deganyah, Kinneret, Huldah, and 
Merhavyah). Within ten years another eight moshavim were 
founded, most of them in the Jezreel Valley. At the beginning 
of the 1930s, the movement was given a new impetus by wide- 
spread settlement in the Hefer Plain by the Hityashvut ha-Elef 
scheme, intended to settle 1,000 families on the land in the Sha- 
ron and Judea, and by the establishment of the first moshavim 
in the south. The landholdings were small compared with those 
of the first moshavim, as it was assumed that incomes would 
be supplemented and the farms consolidated by work outside 
the moshav in fruit groves and construction projects. During 
the Arab rebellion of 1936-39, more moshavim were estab- 
lished all over the country, especially in the valleys and in the 
south, as *Stockade and Watchtower settlements. At the end of 
World War u1, a number of moshavim were established by de- 
mobilized soldiers from the *Jewish Brigade and other Jewish 
units in the British army. In 1948, when the State of Israel was 
established, there were 58 moshavim in the country. 

Most of the new immigrants who arrived in large num- 
bers immediately after the establishment of the state differed 
in many respects from the pioneers who had settled on the 
land after spending years in training and preparation. They 
consisted mainly of families with many children, elderly per- 
sons, even entire communities brought over en masse. The 
moshav ovedim, with its family structure, was felt to be the 
only medium of settling these immigrants on the land. Hun- 
dreds of veterans from the older moshavim came forward to 
recruit new immigrants for settlements, to set up moshavim, 
and particularly to instruct and guide the new settlers. In the 
period 1949-56, 250 new moshavim were established, with a 
population that approached 100,000 in 1970. 


The Moshav Movement 
The moshav movement (Tenu’at ha-Moshavim) was founded 
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in the mid-1930s to cope with the problems of the existing 
moshavim, to mold and preserve their social structure, and to 
help establish more moshavim. The movement developed a se- 
ries of economic, financial, and service institutions to advance 
these purposes. These include: Keren ha-Moshavim, a mutual 
assistance fund; the Ein Hai Bank; Tagmulim la-Moshavim, 
a savings and pension fund for members; Bittu’ah Hadadi, 
a mutual insurance company; Matam (Mishkei Tenwat ha- 
Moshavim - Moshav Movement Farms), which provides 
low-priced, high-quality products; Bank le-Mashkantaot 
(Mortgage Bank), which provides loans for private and pub- 
lic building in the moshavim; and regional purchasing orga- 
nizations, with some 30 to 50 moshavim in each, to organize 
marketing and supplies. The latter have set up enterprises, in 
cooperation with local councils, to lower the cost of services 
and supplies, and improve production facilities. Examples 
of these enterprises are citrus-canning plants, fodder plants, 
slaughterhouses, fruit-packing plants, egg-sorting warehouses, 
and cold storage plants. The movement has departments for 
education, culture, social activities, internal arbitration, advice 
and training in farming and organization, and absorption of 
new settlers. It also has a youth section with 15,000 teenagers 
and it publishes periodicals. 

In 1970 there were 212 moshavim, with a total popu- 
lation of 75,000, affiliated to Tenu’at ha-Moshavim. Other 
moshav movements were: the Union of Religious Coopera- 
tive Movements of *Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi, with 56 moshavim 
and a membership of 24,000; the Farmers’ Union (Ha-Ihud 
ha-Hakla’i), with 32 villages and 10,000 people; and the co- 
operative Agricultural Center of the *Herut Movement and 
*Betar, with eight moshavim and 1,500 people. There were also 
13 moshavim with 4,000 people affiliated to *Ha-Oved ha- 
Ziyyoni; nine, with 2,500, to *Poalei Agudat Israel and *Agudat 
Israel; six, with 1,600, to the *Farmers’ Federation (Hitahdut 
ha-Ikkarim); two with 370 to *Mapam; and eight unaffiliated 
moshavim, with 3,400 people; making a total of 346 moshavim 
with a combined population of about 122,000-95,600 liv- 
ing in 269 moshavim founded after the establishment of the 
State of Israel in May 1948 and 26,500 living in 77 veteran 
moshavim. Since that time the moshav population has grown 
more slowly than the urban population, reaching around 
230,000 in 2004, with 206,500 affiliated to the moshavim of 
Tenu’at ha-Moshavim. 


Organization of the Moshav 

Each moshav is organized as a cooperative society for agri- 
cultural settlement and constitutes a unit of local government 
administered by the management of the society. The moshav 
operates in accordance with the Cooperative Societies Or- 
dinance, 1933, under the authority of the Registrar of Coop- 
erative Societies; its accounts are audited by the audit unions 
for agricultural cooperation. Its activities are governed by a 
general set of regulations which serve as a pattern for those 
of the individual moshavim. At an annual assembly of mem- 
bers, each moshav elects its management, which comprises 
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a managing committee, a control board, and committees for 
economic, social, educational, and cultural activities. Disputes 
between members or between a member and the management 
are submitted for arbitration and decision to the social com- 
mittee or a judicial committee of the parent movement. The 
moshav helps its members to obtain credit, purchase seed, fer- 
tilizer, and fodder, and to market their produce. It maintains 
farming equipment and vehicles (sometimes together with 
neighboring moshavim), workshops, cooperative stores, etc. 
It provides members’ children with primary and post-primary 
education in local or regional schools, and fosters cultural ac- 
tivities; members receive medical care in local clinics. 

The society erects all the public buildings and installa- 
tions including pumping installations, central irrigation net- 
work, supply stores, dairies, refrigeration and sorting plants, 
schools, clinics, and sports facilities. It finances its investments 
partly by direct taxation of members and partly by loans based 
on a general mutual guarantee by the members. The general 
assembly decides on the annual budget, composed of the local 
government budget (covered by direct taxes) and the adminis- 
trative budget (covered partly by taxes and partly by levies on 
items of income and on various types of production outlays). 
In the 1960s the moshav set itself new goals: securing produc- 
tion rights in nationally planned branches of agriculture (dairy 
farming, poultry farming, orchards, etc.); the encouragement 
of new crops, notably for export purposes; and the protec- 
tion of members’ interests in taxation and social security. The 
expansion and social development of the moshavim at the 
time gave rise to the hope that they would continue to de- 
velop as an efficient and healthy unit of the national economy 
and society, and a measure of prosperity did indeed continue 
into the 1970s. However, with unmanageable debts piling up 
in the inflationary 1980s, many farms were liquidated, and 
with the younger generation leaving, some of the moshavim, 
especially those located near large population concentra- 
tions in central Israel, began to build new neighborhoods and 
absorb newcomers, mainly urbanites, in order to sustain the 
settlement. Moshavim also began renting land for commer- 
cial purposes and many farmers, especially in northern Israel, 
developed guest facilities and were occupied in tourism in 
addition to agriculture. Thus the moshay, like the kibbutz, 
found itself forced to adapt to changing realities and alter 
its economic and social base in the last decades of the 20% 
century. 


The Moshav as an Example to Developing Countries 

The moshav and its way of life attracted the interest of some 
leaders and many students from Asia, Africa, and Latin Amer- 
ica. Thousands of them came Israel to study the methods of 
the moshav, which they regarded as a possible solution to the 
problems of organizing agriculture in their own countries. 
The moshav movement played host to students and organized 
study courses for them. It also provided Israel's technical assis- 
tance program (see State of Israel, Foreign *Policy) with many 
instructors to establish and advise settlements of the moshav 
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type in these countries. Scores of such settlements were es- 
tablished in Africa, Asia, and Latin America, with moshav 
members from Israel as instructors. The moshav movement, 
together with the Israel Ministry of Foreign Affairs, also es- 
tablished a volunteer movement for foreign service, and many 
young men from moshavim served as volunteers in developing 
countries, living and working with the local population. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Viteles, A History of the Cooperative Move- 
ment in Israel, 4 (1968), incl. bibl.; LM. Klayman, The Moshav in Israel 
(1970); D. Weintraub, M. Lissak, and Y. Azmon, Moshava, Kibbutz 
and Moshav ... (1969); R. Tamsma, De Moshav Ovdiem (Dutch, 1966), 
English summary; ibid., 342-91, incl. bibl.; H. Darin-Drabkin, Pat- 
terns of Cooperative Agriculture in Israel (1962); S. Dayan, Man and 
the Soil (1965); E. Meyer, Der Moshav 1948-1963 (1967); E. Joffe, Ket- 
avim, 2 vols. (1947); idem, Yissud Moshevei Ovedim (1919); A. Assaf, 
Moshevei ha-Ovedim be- Yisrael (1954); Y. Uri, Bi-Netivei Moshav ha- 
Ovedim (1950); I. Korn, Kibbutz ha-Galuyyot be-Hitnahaluto (1964); 
R. Weitz, Darkenu ba-Haklaut u-va-Hityashevut (1959); Y. Shapira 
(ed.), Nahalal ... (1947); Kefar Yehezkel (Heb. anthol., 1948); E. Labes, 
Handbook of the Moshav (1959); D. Weintraub, Immigration and So- 
cial Change (1971). 
[Uzi Finerman / Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 


MOSHAV SHITTUFI (Heb. *Dinw avi, collective moshav), 
a form of settlement combining features of the *kibbutz and 
the *moshav. The originators of the idea wanted to combine 
the advantages of both forms of settlement, while avoid- 
ing what they regarded as overemphasis on collectivism in 
the kibbutz and on individual farming in the moshav. They 
therefore separated production from consumption, adopting 
the productive system of the kibbutz and the preservation of 
the family unit in the moshav. The village’s lands and installa- 
tions - sometimes including industrial plants — are collectively 
owned and operated, as in the kibbutz, but each family has its 
own home and is responsible for its own cooking, domestic 
economy, and the care of children, as in the moshav. Mothers 
generally work outside the home for two or three hours a day 
five times a week. From the proceeds of the moshav shittufi’s 
farming and other enterprises, each family is allotted a sum 
to meet its own needs, while the village as a whole provides 
education for the children, medical services, cultural activi- 
ties, and the like. 

The first two moshavim shittufiyyim - *Kar Hittim in 
Lower Galilee and *Moledet in the Gilboa district - were 
founded in 1936-37, and after World War 11 many of the de- 
mobilized soldiers who settled on the land chose this form 
of settlement. In 1970 there were 22 moshavim shittufiyyim 
with a total population of 4,200. Eight belonged to Tenwat 
ha-Moshavim, five to Ha-Oved ha-Ziyyoni, four to Ha-Poel 
ha-Mizrachi, three to the Herut movement, and one each to 
the Farmers’ Union and Poalei Agudat Israel. To coordinate 
their activities, the moshavim shittufiyyim maintained an in- 
ter-movement committee. In 2004 there were 27 moshavim 
shittufiyyim with a population of about 12,500. 

For bibliography, see *Moshav. 


[Uzi Finerman] 
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MOSHINSKY, ELIJAH (1946- ), opera and theater pro- 
ducer-director. Moshinsky was educated at Melbourne Uni- 
versity (B.A.) and St. Anthony’s College, Oxford. He was ap- 
pointed associate producer at the Royal Opera House in 1979 
and became its principal producer. His most successful pro- 
ductions for Covent Garden included Peter Grimes, Othello, 
Samson and Delilah, and Simon Boccanegra. West End pro- 
ductions have included the prizewinning Shadowlands and 
Cyrano de Bergerac. He also produced five plays in the BBC 
Shakespeare cycle. 

Moshinsky’s preferences incline towards the classics, 
which include Chekhov and Ibsen, and he is considered a 
leading Verdi expert. However, the 20" century Ligeti’s Le 
Grand Macabre, Berg’s Wozzeck, and Sir Michael Tippett’s A 
Midsummer Marriage are among his operatic productions. 

Moshinsky described his favored method of working; he 
is first and foremost a respecter of the creative forces of com- 
poser and writer and is therefore not a believer in the current 
vogue of innovation for its own sake. 

Moshinsky also staged operas for the New York Metro- 
politan, Australian Opera, Welsh National Opera, Chicago 
Lyric Opera, and the houses of Paris, Geneva, Amsterdam, 
and the Maggio Musicale in Florence. He also directed sev- 
eral films, including The Midsummer Night’s Dream (1981) and 
The Green Man (1994), and has more recently been associated 
with the English National Opera in London. The Australian- 
born Moshinsky also headed several Adelaide Festivals and 
other cultural ventures in Australia. 


[Sally Whyte / William D Rubinstein (24 ed.)] 


MOSKONI (Mashkoni), JUDAH LEON BEN MOSES (b. 
1328), medieval philosopher and scholar from Ocrida in Bul- 
garia. As a result of disturbances caused by war Moskoni left 
his native town in 1360 and traveled extensively through many 
countries. While at Negropont he became a pupil of *Shem- 
ariah b. Elijah b. Jacob. During his travels he formed close 
ties with the great Jewish scholars of Egypt, Morocco, Italy, 
and southern France. Moskoni was well acquainted with the 
Hebrew and Arabic philosophic literature of his time and 
stressed the importance of studying grammar for an under- 
standing of the Bible. His main work is a supercommentary 
to the commentaries of Abraham Ibn Ezra on the Pentateuch 
under the title Even ha-Ezer, which he wrote in 1362, but 
he also wrote other works in the fields of Hebrew grammar, 
biblical exegesis, and philosophy. The year of his death is 
not known. Some fragments of his commentary to Genesis 
(11-2) were published by N. Ben-Menahem; and to Exodus 
(some chapters) by A. Berliner and D. Hoffmann (see bibli- 
ography). Special importance is attached to Moskoni because 
of his edition of the Hebrew *Josippon. He had at his disposal 
a number of versions of the book but in the end selected 
the long adaptation of it, divided it into chapters, and added 
an interesting and detailed introduction. His edition has been 
preserved in two manuscripts and is the basis of the Constan- 
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tinople edition of Josippon, where his introduction appears 
in an abbreviated and adapted form. All the standard edi- 
tions of Josippon are merely reprints of this version. His in- 
troduction to Josippon was published by A. Berliner and D. 
Hoffmann. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vogelstein-Rieger, 1 (1896), 186, 450; HB, 9 
(1869), 16; A. Berliner and D. Hoffmann (eds.), Ozar Tov, 1 (1878), 
1-10, 17-25, 41-42; N. Ben-Menahem, in: Ozar Yehudel Sefarad, 2 
(1959), 43-54; idem, in: Aresheth, 3 (1961), 74. 

[David Flusser] 


MOSKOVITZ, SHALOM (Shalom of Safed; 1887-1980), 
Israel primitive painter. Moskovitz worked in Safed as a watch- 
maker, stonemaker, and silversmith until at the age of 70, en- 
couraged by the artist Yossl Bergner, he began painting, and 
gained international fame. Telling the story of the Bible in line 
and color, he laid out his visual narrations in strips, one above 
the other. These were characterized by a linear style and the 
use of repeated forms. In Moskovitz’s work, kabbalistic and 
hasidic traditions blended anachronistically with features from 
his own surroundings. 


MOSKOWITZ, HENRY (1879-1936), U.S. social worker and 
community leader. Moskowitz, who was born in Husse, Ro- 
mania, went to the United States in his youth. He helped orga- 
nize the Madison House Social Settlement. In 1907 he became 
active in the Ethical Culture Society and remained an associ- 
ate leader of that group until 1913. From 1913 until 1917 Mos- 
kowitz served under the New York City reformist mayor, 
John P. Mitchell, as chairman of several city commissions. He 
was also an active leader of the Progressive Party under The- 
odore Roosevelt. In Jewish affairs Moskowitz served on the 
executive of the Joint Distribution Committee and as the ex- 
ecutive chairman of American orT and was elected in 1936 
to the executive committee of its World Union. Moskowitz 
was closely associated with Governor Alfred E. Smith and, 
together with Norman Hapgood, wrote Smith's biography, 
Up From City Streets (1927). He also edited Progressive De- 
mocracy: Speeches and State Papers of Alfred E. Smith (1928) 
and wrote Jewish Reconstruction in Russia, Poland, Romania; 
a report (1925). 

Moskowitz’s wife BELLE LINDER ISRAELS MOSKOWITZ 
(1877-1933), who was born in New York City, worked on the 
professional staff of the Educational Alliance in New York 
City from 1900 to 1903 and married Henry Moskowitz in 1914. 
In 1908 she joined the staff of The Survey, remaining there 
for two years. She subsequently became increasingly involved 
in communal and political activity, and in public relations 
counseling. Belle Moskowitz later served on many of Gov- 
ernor Alfred E. Smith’s state commissions and became his 
confidante and adviser. During the 1928 presidential cam- 
paign, when Smith was the Democratic nominee, Belle Mos- 
kowitz was the publicity chairman of the party. She also served 
as director of both the National Council of Jewish Women 
and the Women’s City Club, and secretary to the Mayor's 
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Commission of Women on National Defense. She champi- 
oned such causes as public health and housing. Following 
Smith’s defeat in the 1928 presidential race, she became the 
president of Publicity Associates, where she remained until 
her death. 


MOSLER, HENRY (1841-1920), U.S. painter and printmaker. 
Although in his lifetime Mosler claimed to have been born 
in America, he had immigrated from Germany at the age of 
eight with his parents, settling in New York. Two years later 
the family moved to Cincinnati. For years the Mosler family 
led a peripatetic life, living in several places, including Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, where Mosler received his first art instruction 
from a lithographer (1853) and again in Cincinnati (1859-1863), 
where he studied with a genre and portrait painter named 
James Henry Beard, whose subject matter and straightforward 
storytelling style on canvases comprised of small-scale figures 
influenced Mosler’s early imagery. By 1860 Mosler had his own 
studio. During the Civil War, Mosler worked as an artist-cor- 
respondent for Harper’s Weekly, which published 34 of his 
drawings. These images show battle as well as the daily life of 
soldiers. Later, three paintings explored war themes. 

In 1863 Mosler began studying in Duesseldorf, Ger- 
many, a celebrated artistic center attractive to several Ameri- 
can artists. Mosler’s schooling in Germany strengthened his 
propensity for genre scenes and recording the intimate de- 
tails of his subjects. Six months of study at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts in Paris completed Mosler’s extended training. The 
nomadic pattern of his youth brought Mosler back to Cincin- 
nati from 1866 to 1874, where Reform Judaism began to gain 
prominence under the guidance of Isaac Mayer *Wise. Mosler 
painted Plum Street Temple (c. 1866, Skirball Museum, Hebrew 
Union College, Cincinnati), a canvas delineating the exte- 
rior of Wise’s temple, Bene Yeshurun. A reproduction of the 
painting adorned the cover of the musical score “Progress 
March” a year later. Portraits commissioned by the Jewish 
community include a likeness of Wise’s wife Therese Bloch 
Wise (c. 1867, Skirball Museum, Hebrew Union College, Cin- 
cinnati). 

After eight years of living in cities in the United States, 
Mosler returned to Europe, continuing his studies at various 
times. He contributed entries to the French Salon from 1878 
to 1897; his 1879 entry received honorable mention and was 
purchased for the Musée du Luxembourg, making the canvas 
the first by an American artist to be bought by the French gov- 
ernment. Mosler began visiting Brittany in 1878, at which time 
he made paintings of Breton peasants, a subject that preoccu- 
pied his art until the 1890s. He meticulously recorded Breton 
dress, customs, and domestic interiors, and he painted wed- 
ding traditions on several occasions, including The Wedding 
Feast (c. 1892, collection unknown), shown at the 1892 Paris 
Salon. Returning permanently to the United States in 1894, 
Mosler lived in New York and painted scenes from American 
colonial history and genre works, employing a similar formula 
of attention to details and extensive research. 
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Review, 8 (1996), 100-3. 
[Samantha Baskind (24 ed.)] 


MOSS, CELIA (1819-1873) and MARION (1821-1907), An- 
glo-Jewish writers and educators. The Moss sisters were born 
in Portsmouth, England, two of the 12 children of Amelia 
and Joseph Moss. Avid readers, they began writing poetry in 
early childhood. Their first joint publication was a book of 
poems, Early Efforts (1839). This was followed by two collec- 
tions of short stories, The Romance of Jewish History (1840) 
and its sequel, Tales of Jewish History (1843). Both collections, 
which were highly successful, were intended to convey a posi- 
tive view of Jewish history, religion, and customs to a some- 
what hostile Victorian society. As the Moss sisters remarked 
in their dedication to the writer Edward Bulwer Lytton, they 
blended “fiction with historical fact, to direct the attention of 
the reader to a branch of history too long neglected” Celia and 
Marion hoped their romantic tales would “call the attention 
of the reader to the records of our people - to awaken curi- 
osity — not to satisfy it.” Along with their compatriot Grace 
*Aguilar (1816-1847), the Moss sisters were the first Jewish 
women to publish narratives of this kind. They hoped their 
work would support the struggle for Jewish emancipation, 
and, more specifically, they wished to encourage improvement 
of female education and religious reform within the English 
Jewish community. 

In 1840 the sisters moved to London to teach; in 1845 
they opened their own day and boarding school for Jewish 
children. That same year Marion married the French Jewish 
scholar Alphonse Hartog. Five of their seven children survived 
to adulthood; each went on to a distinguished career in schol- 
arship, science, or the arts. In 1857 Celia married L. Levetus, 
the ritual slaughterer of the New Synagogue in St. Helen’s; it is 
not known if the couple had any children. Both sisters contin- 
ued to write short stories while teaching and both contributed 
to Isaac Leeser’s Jewish American periodical, The Occident. 
In 1854-55, Marion Moss Hartog established the first Jewish 
women’s periodical, the Jewish Sabbath Journal: A Penny and 
Moral Magazine for the Young, intended to provide mothers 
with material with which to further their children’s Jewish ed- 
ucation. Initially, a great success, prompting submissions of 
all kinds from female authors and positively endorsed by the 
chief rabbi of the British Empire, the journal foundered after 
Hartog offended the editor of the powerful Jewish Chronicle, 
who proceeded to write a harsh review. Funding declined and 
publication ceased after five issues. Hartog, who was crushed, 
wrote next to nothing more for the remaining 52 years of her 
life. After moving to Birmingham with her husband, Celia 
wrote a collection of stories on her own, The King’s Physician 
and Other Tales (1865). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Galchinksy. The Origin of the Modern 


Jewish Woman Writer (1996). 
[Traci M. Klass (2™4 ed.)] 
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Status and Functions of Arbitrators 

The talmudic sages saw a particular advantage in arbitration, 
in that each party could nominate an arbitrator of his own 
choice who represented the interests of the party choosing 
him and therefore a just decision was ensured (Sanh. 23a and 
Rashi, ibid., cf. TJ, Sanh. 3:1, 21a). In the 13'* century, *Asher 
b. Jehiel pointed out that it was wrong to interpret the above 
passages as justifying the arbitrator's blind support of the party 
by whom he was chosen when they should rather be read as 
meaning that the arbitrators appointed by both parties would 
thoroughly investigate the facts objectively and negotiate on 
the respective merits of the litigants’ claims - the third ar- 
bitrator listening to them and then deciding between them 
(his Comm. to Sanh. 3:2; see also Darkhei Moshe HM 13:3 and 
Resp. Maharik 16). 

‘The status of arbitrators has been described as equiva- 
lent in every way to that of dayyanim (Panim Me’irot, vol. 2, 
no. 159), and hence an arbitrator is precluded from hearing 
the contentions of the party appointing him in the absence of 
the other party, unless this is agreed upon or is local custom 
(Arukh ha-Shulhan, HM 13:4). Arbitrators’ fees are payable 
to the arbitrators chosen by each party, regardless of the out- 
come, lest the arbitrator be unduly influenced because of 
his interest in recovering his fees (ibid.). To ensure the maxi- 
mum integrity of the arbitrators, an opinion was expressed 
that these fees be defrayed from a communal fund especially 
set up for this purpose and that a ban (*herem) be imposed 
on both the donor and recipient of any gift beyond the al- 
location from this fund (Panim Me’irot, ibid.), but this far- 
reaching proposal was apparently not adopted (S. Assaf, Bat- 
tei Din... (1924), 57). 

On the other hand, formal legal requirements are relaxed 
in arbitration proceedings (see e.g., Resp. Rashba, vol. 2, no. 
64). From the procedural point of view, too, arbitrators act as 
dayyanim and in various places special rules of procedure in 
arbitration proceedings are provided for. Thus in Cracow, in 
the 17" century, it was determined that arbitrators were re- 
quired to commence their hearing within 24 hours of their ap- 
pointment and to give their decision within three days of the 
hearing, a limit of nine days being provided for when the issue 
was complicated (Balaban, in: JJLG, 10 (1912), 333-4). 


Agreement to, and the Subject Matter of Arbitration 

The Talmud does not deal specifically with the question as to 
when an agreement to resort to arbitration is considered ir- 
revocable. The problem is touched upon in connection with 
a case where the parties accepted a relative or other person 
legally incompetent to act as judge or witness, when it was 
held that, if accompanied by an act of kinyan (see Modes of 
*Acquisition), such acceptance could not be revoked; if there 
was no such kinyan, either party may revoke its acceptance at 
any time up to the completion of the litigation, but not there- 
after (Sanh. 24a-b). A fortiori, where legally competent arbi- 
trators are appointed, there can be no withdrawal from the 
submission to arbitration if agreed upon by way of a kinyan, 
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nor after the conclusion of the proceedings (Beit ha-Behirah, 
Sanh. 83-84; Isserles to Sh. Ar., HM 13:2). 

However, additional ways were sought to enhance the in- 
stitution of arbitration and to prevent a party’s withdrawal of 
its submission thereto. One such way was the drawing up of a 
deed of arbitration, referred to already in the Mishnah (above), 
which can be written only on the decision of both parties, 
both of whom pay the scribe’s fees (BB 10:4 and Codes). The 
Mishnah also mentions a deed of arbitration as one of the 
documents permitted to be written on hol ha-moed (“the in- 
termediate days of a festival”; MK 3:3). Rashi’s opinion is that 
the purpose of a deed of arbitration is to render submission to 
arbitration irrevocable (BM 20a), since the writing of a docu- 
ment has the same legal effect as a kinyan (Nov. Ramban, BM 
20a; see also Nimmukei Yosef, MK 3:3). Support for the fact 
that writing a deed is regarded as a kinyan is to be found also 
in the case of providing surety for which kinyan is required 
(Sh. Ar, HM 129:4-6; see also Ket. 102a), a view supported 
in most of the Codes. Other scholars express the view that a 
deed of arbitration is written “so that the arbitrators should 
not forget” (cited in Beit ha-Behirah, Sanh. 84; cf. Maim. Yad, 
Yom Tov, 7:12) and its mere reduction to writing does not 
preclude the parties’ revocation of the arbitration agreement. 
Yet another opinion is that the deed is an undertaking by the 
arbitrators to hear the matter, which they cannot later deny 
(Or Zarua, BB 10:232). 

A further opinion, accepted in most of the Codes, is that 
once the parties have commenced their pleas before the ar- 
bitrators, they (the parties) can no longer withdraw from the 
arbitration (Ha-Ittur, vol.1, s.v. Berurin; Beit ha-Behirah, loc. 
cit; Nimmukei Yosef, BM 20a. Their reliance on Tj, Sanh. 3:4, 
21a and on BK 112b may, however, be considered as not be- 
ing within the plain meaning of these texts). This view is also 
quoted by Isserles (to Sh. Ar., HM 13:2), who holds that it is 
generally agreed that where it is not customary for a deed of 
arbitration to be written, the parties may not withdraw after 
the commencement of their pleas. Two extreme and contra- 
dictory opinions are, firstly, that once the names of the arbi- 
trators have been determined the parties may no longer with- 
draw, even if no deed has been written and the parties have 
not yet commenced their pleas (Or Zarua, Sanh. 3:8), and sec- 
ondly, that even where there are legally competent arbitrators 
the parties may withdraw at any time before the proceedings 
have been concluded, except where the agreement to arbi- 
trate was effected by an act of kinyan (Ibn Migash, quoted in 
Ha-Ittur, loc. cit.). 

There is a complete consensus of opinion that where the 
arbitrators are empowered to adjudicate on the basis of a com- 
promise, the parties may withdraw, provided that they had not 
already performed a kinyan or undertaken in writing to ob- 
serve any such compromise, as the absence of a kinyan gives 
rise to the suspicion of a mistaken release (see *Mehilah), or 
*asmakhta (Sh. Ar., HM 12:7 and Isserles ad loc.). It was cus- 
tomary for most arbitration deeds to be effected with the aid of 
a kinyan, apparently also because the arbitrators were generally 
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MOSS, JOHN (1771-1847), Philadelphia merchant, ship- 
ping magnate, and civic leader. Moss emigrated to the U.S. as 
a glass engraver from London in 1796. Opening a dry goods 
store in Philadelphia in 1807, he quickly became a major im- 
porter, ultimately owning a large number of ships. After he 
turned the active direction of his firm over to his brothers in 
1823, Moss shifted his own concerns to banking and insur- 
ance, canal companies, and civic enterprises. In 1828 he was 
elected to the Common Council on the Jacksonian Demo- 
cratic Party ticket, and in this role he participated in the es- 
tablishment of the world-famous Wills Eye Hospital. Moss was 
one of the rich Philadelphia Jews who entered almost every 
phase of civic activity: he was a steward of the Society of Sons 
of St. George; a life subscriber to the Orphan Society; and a 
founding member of the Musical Fund Society. This status 
was not achieved at the sacrifice of Jewish identification; he 
was an active member of Mikveh Israel Congregation, a ma- 
jor contributor to its building fund of 1818, and, late in life, a 
supporter of Isaac Leeser’s American Jewish Publication Soci- 
ety. As presiding officer at the Philadelphia *Damascus Affair 
protest meeting in 1840, Moss had become the representative 
of his community. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rosenbloom, Biogr Dict; L. Moss, in: AJHSP, 
2 (1894), 171-4; E. Wolf and M. Whiteman, History of the Jews of Phil- 
adelphia (1957), index; S.A. Moss, Genealogy of John Moss and his 


Wife, Rebecca... (1937). 
[Bertram Wallace Korn] 


MOSSE, family originating from Graetz, a small town in the 
former Prussian province of Posen. Born in Friedland, Nie- 
derlausitz, MARKUS MOSSE (1808-1865), the family’s found- 
ing father, moved to Graetz in 1835, where he became a com- 
mitted physician, president of the local Jewish community in 
1838, and deputy to the president of the town council. Unlike 
his coreligionists, he fought on the side of the Polish nation- 
alists during the 1848 uprising and was wounded and taken 
prisoner. For the rest of his life, Mosse lived quietly in Graetz, 
engaged in the practice of his profession and the upbringing 
of his numerous descendants. Markus’ wife, Ulrike (née Wolff; 
1813-1888), was the aunt of Theodor *Wollff (1868-1943), one of 
the outstanding journalists of the early 20 century and from 
1906 to 1933 chief editor of his cousin Rudolf Mosse’s Berliner 
Tageblatt. Markus Mosse had eight sons and six daughters. 
His eldest son, Salomon (1837-1903), founded the Mosse linen 
house in Berlin and was joined by two other sons, Theodor 
(1842-1916) and Paul (1849-1920). Two other sons, ALBERT 
(see below) and Maximus (1857-1920), became lawyers, and 
RUDOLF (see below) was to be one of the three liberal press- 
czars of the Kaiserreich. 

ALBERT MOSSE (1846-1925) specialized in administra- 
tive law, which he successfully taught to Japanese diplomats in 
Berlin. Thus, he became legal adviser to the Japanese govern- 
ment in Tokyo from 1886 to 1890. There he drafted the basic 
laws for the institutions of local self-government in provinces, 
districts, and communes. Moreover, he gave legal advice to 
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several ministries and even prepared the Japanese constitu- 
tion. Returning to Germany, he went to Koenigsberg, Prus- 
sia, where he became a state supreme court judge in 1890, the 
highest position hitherto attained by an unbaptized Jew in the 
Prussian judicial administration. Until his retirement, he was 
engaged in academic pursuits in his profession, and received 
a honorary doctorate and - in 1904 - even a honorary profes- 
sorship at the University of Koenigsberg. Albert Mosse was 
active in Jewish affairs all of his life; he was married to Caro- 
line Meyer (1859-1934), daughter of the former president of 
the Berlin Jewish community. After Mosse’s return to Berlin in 
1907, he became vice president of the Verband der Deutschen 
Juden and chairman of the board of the Hochschule fuer die 
Wissenschaft des Judentums. In recognition of his intensive 
work with its municipal administration, the City of Berlin 
made him its honorary citizen in 1917. 

RUDOLF MOSSE (1843-1920), another son of Markus, 
founded in Berlin the Mosse publishing house, which acquired 
a worldwide reputation during the Empire and the Weimar re- 
public. Born in Graetz, he learned the profession of bookselling 
in Posen and worked for several printing firms in Berlin and 
Leipzig, where, in 1864, he produced the advertising section for 
the widely read family magazine Die Gartenlaube. In 1867 he 
opened his own advertising agency in Berlin and was joined 
first by his brother-in-law Emil Cohn (1832-1905) and later 
on by his brother Emil Mosse (1854-1911). The firm expanded 
rapidly, established dozens of branch offices in Germany, Aus- 
tria, Switzerland, and other European states ,and published 
the Deutsches Reichs-Adrefbuch every year from 1898. Only 
months after Germany had become an empire, Rudolf Mosse 
started to publish the Berliner Tageblatt, the mouthpiece of Ger- 
man left-wing liberalism. With the takeover of the Allgemeine 
Zeitung des Judentums (1890), the well-established Berliner 
Volks-Zeitung (1904), and the founding of the weekly Berliner 
Morgen-Zeitung (1889), the Mosse publishing house acquired 
nationwide prestige in the course of half a century. Even after 
World War I, the revolution, and the inflation, the House of 
Mosse remained a prominent, solidly financed, and highly re- 
garded enterprise throughout Germany and Europe. 

Beside his outstanding career as a businessman and a 
liberal-minded publisher, Rudolf Mosse was noted as a phi- 
lanthropist. He established a hospital in Graetz and an educa- 
tional institute in Wilhelmsdorf with an endowment of several 
million marks. He set up a fund for his employees and made 
large financial contributions to many literary, artistic, and, 
foremost, social institutions as well as academies, universities, 
and scientific pursuits. He was also active in the Jewish com- 
munity in Berlin and was president of its Reform congrega- 
tion from 1897 until 1910. 

Rudolf’s son-in-law Hans Lachmann-Mosse (1885-1944) 
was the last head of the Mosse publishing house. He worked 
in banking before entering the Mosse concern in 1910. Fol- 
lowing the rise of Hitler, he resigned and the publishing house 
was seized by the Nazis. He moved to Paris in 1935 and in 1940 
emigrated to the United States. 
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[Elisabeth Kraus (2™ ed.)] 


MOSSE, GEORGE L. (1918-1999), U.S. historian; grandson 
of Rudolph *Mosse. Born in Berlin into one of Germany’s 
wealthiest publishing families, Mosse and his family fled to 
Britain in 1933; in 1936 Mosse moved to the United States. He 
received a B.S. from Haverford College in 1941 and a Ph.D. 
from Harvard University in 1946. In 1944 he joined the Army 
Specialized Training Program at the University of Iowa, where 
he lectured for soldiers who were scheduled to take part in 
the postwar U.S. occupation of Europe. In 1945 he became a 
member of the history faculty and was assigned to a newly 
established course on the history of Western civilization. He 
helped to develop the curriculum for the program as well as 
to implement it at other universities. 

In 1955 Mosse became associate professor of European 
history at the University of Wisconsin-Madison, where he was 
recruited to build up the European history program. He served 
on the faculty until his retirement in 1988. He also taught at 
The Hebrew University of Jerusalem from 1969 to 1985 and 
held the Koebner Chair from 1978 to 1985. In 1994 he was the 
first Shapiro Senior Scholar in Residence at the Holocaust Me- 
morial Museum in Washington, D.c. 

Mosse was president of the American Society for Ref- 
ormation Research (1961-62) and was a founding editor with 
Walter Lacquer of the Journal of Contemporary History. 

Mosse’ principal interests were in 16'*-century history, 
cultural history, and modern Germany, with special reference 
to the Nazis and antisemitism. His books The Reformation 
(1963) and Europe in the Sixteenth Century (with H.G. Koe- 
nigsberger, 1968) were important contributions to early mod- 
ern history, while a series of later works - The Crisis of Ger- 
man Ideology (ed., 1964), Nazi Culture (1966), and Germans 
and Jews (1968) - explored modern Germany, particularly 
the fate of German Jewry. To this latter subject he brought 
his expert knowledge of more than four centuries of German 
history and a close familiarity with the development of Euro- 
pean culture, a subject on which he also wrote in The Culture 
of Western Europe (1961). 

After the unification of Germany in 1990, Mosse suc- 
ceeded in reclaiming much of the family fortune that had 
been confiscated by the Nazis and the Communists. He be- 
queathed a large part of his estate to the University of Wis- 
consin-Madison and The Hebrew University to sponsor his- 
tory scholarships. 

Other books by Mosse include Toward the Final Solution 
(1978), International Fascism (1979), Masses and Man (1980), 
German Jews beyond Judaism (1985), Nationalism and Sexu- 
ality (1985), Confronting the Nation (1993), and The Image of 
Man: The Creation of Modern Masculinity (1996). His autobi- 
ography, Confronting History, was published in 2000. 
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ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Drescher, A. Sharlin, and D. Sa- 
bean (eds.), Political Symbolism in Modern Europe: Essays in Honor 
of George L. Mosse (1982). 


[Theodore K. Rabb / Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


MOSSERI, prominent family in *Egypt, said to have come 
there from Italy around 1750 (many of its members were Ital- 
ian subjects). The family was active in the administration of 
the Jewish community in *Cairo as vice presidents and in its 
philanthropy towards the needy in the community. 

NISSIM MOSSERI (1848-1897), his son and his brothers 
were at first moneylenders in Cairo, then founded the banking 
house of J.N. Mosseri et Fils Cie. (1876). JOSEPH (1869-1934), 
the eldest son of Nissim, was honored with the title of bey for 
his financial services to the Egyptian government. Joseph's three 
brothers, Eli, Jacques, and Maurice, founded a second bank in 
1904, Banque Mosseri et Cie. ELI (1879-1940) headed many 
companies, one of which built the King David Hotel in *Jeru- 
salem. JACQUES (1884-1934), Nissim’s third son, studied lan- 
guages at Cambridge and later secured permission for Solomon 
Schechter to investigate the Cairo *Genizah. Jacques himself 
collected genizah fragments and wrote articles on the *genizah 
and Cairo’s synagogues. A delegate of Egyptian Jewry to the 
ut Zionist Congress (1913), he founded the Zionist Organiza- 
tion in Egypt in 1917. VICTOR MOSSERI (1873-1930), brother- 
in-law and cousin of the Mosseri brothers, was an agricultural 
engineer. He did research for the improvement of several crops, 
publishing some 60 monographs, and developed an important 
new variety of cotton. ALBERT MOSSERI (1867-1933), also a 
cousin, was born in Cairo. He studied medicine in Paris, where 
he became acquainted with *Herzl and *Nordau. He began pub- 
lishing a Zionist newspaper, Kadimah, there. Serving as a physi- 
cian with the British army in World War 1, he later left his pro- 
fession and began in 1919 to publish the weekly Israel in Cairo, 
originally in Hebrew, then in Arabic, and French too. After his 
death, his wife. MAZAL MATHILDA (1894-1981), continued 
the publication until 1939. Their son MACCABEE (1914-1948) 
served as an officer in the Palmah and was killed when bringing 
supplies to besieged Jerusalem. The effort to control the supply 
route (May 1948) was called “Operation Maccabee’ after him. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Mosseri, “The Synagogues of Egypt - 
Past and Present,” in: The Jewish Review, 5 (1913-1914), 31-44; J.M. 
Landau, Jews in Nineteenth-Century Egypt (1969), index; idem (ed.), 
Toledet Yehudei Mizrayim ba-Tekufah ha-Otmanit (1988), index; G. 
Kramer, The Jews in Modern Egypt: 1914-1952 (1989), index; M.M. 
Laskier, The Jews of Egypt 1920-1970 (1992), index. 

[Hayyim J. Cohen / Jacob M. Landau (2"4 ed.)] 


MOSSINSOHN, YIGAL (1917-1994), Israeli author and play- 
wright. Born in Ein-Gannim, Mossinsohn was a member of 
kibbutz Naan from 1938 to 1950 and served in the Palmah and 
the Israeli Defense Forces from 1943 to 1949. After six years in 
the United States (1959-65), he returned to Israel. Mossinsohn 
wrote stories, novels, plays, thrillers, and adventure books for 
children, and dealt with topical and historical themes. His first 
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book, a collection of stories, Aforim ka-Sak (“Gray as a Sack”), 
was published in 1946. In 1948 the Habimah Theater staged his 
first play Be-Arvot ha-Negev (“In the Negev Desert”), which 
was a popular success. The theme of the play was the heroic 
stand of Kibbutz Negbah against the invading Egyptian army 
during the Israeli War of Independence. Mossinsohn also 
wrote several other topical plays. A great success was his se- 
ries of thrillers for children and teenagers, Hasambah, start- 
ing in 1950, which found a host of imitators. 

Additional works include (1) Stories and novels: Mi Amar 
she-Hu Shahor (1948); Ha Derekh li- Yriho (1950); Derekh Gever 
(1953); Yehudah Ish Keriyyot (1963, Judas, 1963); Cherchez la 
femme (stories, 1971); Yehi ha-Hevdel ha-Katan (1974); and 
Taranella (novel, 1979). 

(2) Plays: Tamar Eshet Er (1947); Im Yesh Zedek (1951); 
Cambyses (Heb. 1955); Casablan (1958; later, the basis of a mu- 
sical play); Eldorado (1963); Shimshon (1968); Ha-Meragelim 
ba-Bordel shel Rahav ha-Zonah (1980). For English transla- 
tions, see Goell Bibl. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Cohen, Soferim Ivriyyim Benei Zeman- 
nenu (1964), 73-77; Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 327. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: M. Dekel, “Darkhei ha-Siah be-Mahazotav shel Y. Mos- 
sinsohn; in: Yerushalayim, 9-10 (1975), 314-33; H. Shoham, Etgar 
u-Meiut ba-Dramah ha-Yisraelit (1975); G. Shaked, Ha-Sipporet ha- 
rit, 4 (1993), 269-289; S. Levy, “Elem, Alimut ve-Almenut: Sippur 
Tamar ke-Mahazeh Feministi? in: Ha-Kongres ha-Olami le-Madaei 
ha-Yahadut bi-Yrushalayim, 11:3 (1994), 267-274; idem, in: L. Ben- 
Zvi (ed.), Theatre in Israel (1996), 312-13; Z. Hisner, “Hamifgash,” in: 
Bishvil ha-Zikkaron, 22 (1997), 15-18; T. Gidron, “Idan ha-Parodiyah: 
Al Hasambah, al Halaf im ha-Ruah ve-al Mah she-beinehem” in: Ha- 


Mishpat 17 (2004), 2-19. 
[Gitta (Aszkenazy) Avinor] 


MOSSINSON, BENZION (1878-1942), Hebrew educator 
and Zionist leader. He was born in Andreyevka, in southern 
Russia. In 1904 he joined the opposition, headed by Mena- 
hem *Ussishkin, to Herzl’s *Uganda Scheme and was sent as 
an emissary to Erez Israel to try to eradicate the leanings to 
the Uganda idea among certain circles in the yishuv. He taught 
at the Herzlia high school from 1907 and served as its princi- 
pal from 1912 to 1941. A teacher of Bible, he introduced “Bible 
criticism” into Erez Israel high schools. Exiled by the Turkish 
authorities during World War 1, Mossinson went to the United 
States. He was a delegate to Zionist Congresses, being elected 
to the General Zionist Council and its presidium, and went on 
missions to various countries on behalf of the Zionist Move- 
ment. Mossinson was a founder of the “A faction” of the *Gen- 
eral Zionists (which later evolved into the Progressive Party). 
He edited the General Zionist weekly, Ha-Ziyyoni ha-Kelali. 
In 1941 he became director of the Education Department of 
the Vaad Leumi. In addition to articles in Russian and Hebrew 
periodicals, Mossinson published Ha-Ivrit be-Arzenu (1917), 
and Ha-Nevi’im (1919, 1944”). The Youth Aliyah agricultural 
school at Magdiel is named after him. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tidhar, 2 (1948), 645; D. Smilanski, Im Benei 
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MOSTEL, ZERO 


MOSSNER, WALTHER VON (1846-1932), German general. 
Born in Berlin, Mossner, a superb cavalryman, was commis- 
sioned into the King’s Hussars in 1865, a personal favor by 
King William 1 to Mossner’s banker father, despite the hos- 
tility of the other officers, who regarded the commissioning 
of a Jew in a cavalry regiment as an unwelcome precedent. 
Mossner was eventually baptized and was decorated for dis- 
tinguished services in the Austro-Prussian War of 1866. In 
1872 he was appointed to the German general staff and later 
was ennobled. He was made William 11’s aide-de-camp in 1892 
and from 1896 to 1898 commanded the third cavalry brigade. 
Mossner became governor of Strasbourg in 1903 and in the 
following year was given command of a cavalry division with 
the rank of major general. He retired in 1910 and was awarded 
the High Order of the Black Eagle, the last Prussian general 
to be so honored. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Buelow, Denkwuerdigkeiten, 4 (1931). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: EH. Hansen, Walther von Mossner (1933) 
(eulogy). 


MOST (Ger. Bruex), city in N.W. Bohemia, Czechoslovakia 
(town no longer exists). A Jewish moneylender is recorded 
in Most in 1393; there was a Jewish street situated near the 
monastery in the 14 century. When the Jews were expelled 
in 1453 most of them settled in *Litomerice. One Jew was al- 
lowed to settle in Most in 1839, and after 1848 some Jews from 
the surrounding villages moved to the city. There were 15 Jews 
in 1861, when a congregation was established; the synagogue 
was dedicated in 1872. Some of the rabbis of Most later be- 
came eminent: Alexander *Kisch (1874-77), Joseph Samuel 
*Bloch (1877-79), and Gotthard *Deutsch (1884-91). In 1930 
there were 662 Jews in Most (2.4% of the total population). The 
community owed its importance and affluence to the develop- 
ment of lignite mining by the *Petschek and Weimann firms. 
During the Sudeten crisis the community dispersed, and the 
synagogue was destroyed on Nov. 10, 1938. The congrega- 
tion was reestablished in 1945, mainly by Jews from *Subcar- 
pathian Ruthenia, under the administration of the *Usti nad 
Labem community. In 1975 Most was evacuated to make way 
for open-cut mining and ceased to exist. The German-Jewish 
poet Yermiyahu Oskar Neumann (1894-1981), subsequently 
of Beer Toviyyah, Israel, was born in Most. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Halberstam, in: H. Gold (ed.), Die Juden 
und Judengemeinden Boehmens (1934), 70-773 J.C. Pick, in: Jews of 
Czechoslovakia, 1 (1968), 374-5; R. Iltis (ed.), Die aussaeen unter Tra- 
enen... (1959), 25; G. Deutsch, Scrolls, 2 (1917), 321-40; Bondy-Dwor- 
sky nos. 180-1, 191, 194-5, 198, 200, 202-8, 214, 216-7, 229, 234, 236-8, 
2.40, 246-7, 254, 266, 271, 277. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Fiedler, Jew- 
ish Sights of Bohemia and Moravia (1991), 194. 

[Jan Herman] 


MOSTEL, ZERO (Samuel Joel Mostel; 1915-1977), U.S. actor. 
Born in Brooklyn, n.y., into an Orthodox Jewish family, Mo- 
stel graduated from City College in 1935, then taught painting 
and drawing and made extra money entertaining. Working as 
a comedian at a jazz club called Café Society, Mostel was nick- 
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named “Zero” by the club’s press agent, who said, “Here’s a guy 
who started from nothing” A successful career as a comedian 
followed in Hollywood and on Broadway, mostly in portray- 
als of corpulent villains. His leftist views, however, led to his 
blacklisting, and it was not until 1958, when the political climate 
had changed, that he resumed full-scale activity. He appeared 
as Leopold Bloom in an off-Broadway production, Ulysses in 
Nighttown (1958), which was followed by stage successes in such 
plays as Ionesco’s Rhinoceros (1961), A Funny Thing Happened 
on the Way to the Forum (1962), Fiddler on the Roof (1964, and 
a revival in 1977). Fiddler won nine Tony Awards in 1965 and a 
special Tony in 1972 for the longest-running musical in Broad- 
way history. Mostel won three Tony Awards: Best Actor in a 
Drama for Rhinoceros (1961) and Best Actor in a Musical for A 
Funny Thing Happened on the Way to the Forum (1963) and Fid- 
dler on the Roof (1965). He was also nominated in 1974 as Best 
Actor in a Drama for a revival of Ulysses in Nighttown. 

Mostel appeared in a number of movies, including Panic 
in the Streets (1950), A Funny Thing Happened on the Way to 
the Forum (1966), The Producers (1968), The Angel Levine 
(1970), The Hot Rock (1972), Rhinoceros (1974), Journey into 
Fear (1975), Mastermind (1976), and The Front (1976). 

Mostel co-authored Zero Mostel’s Book of Villains (with 
Alex Gotfryd and Israel Shenker, 1976) and 170 Years of Show 
Business (1978). His son Josh Mostel is an actor. 


[Raphael Rothstein and Jonathan Licht / Ruth Beloff (2"¢ ed.)] 


MOSTISKA (Pol. Mosciska), city in Lvov district, Ukraine; 
from 1772 to 1918 in eastern Galicia, under Austrian rule. 
Jews first settled there in the middle of the 16" century, but 
the community was destroyed during the Chmielnicki mas- 
sacres. It was renewed in the 18" century. The community was 
under the jurisdiction of the Council of Red Russia (Reissen) 
province (see *Councils of the Lands). In 1880 there were 2,123 
Jews in Mostiska (51% of the total population) and in 1900 they 
numbered 2,548 (55%). Jews dominated the towns trade and 
artisanship. From 1919 to 1939 the city belonged to Poland. In 
1921 the Jewish community numbered 2,328 (49%). The Jewish 
economy deteriorated because of competition and anti-Jew- 
ish boycotts. Before the outbreak of World War 11 there were 
about 2,500 Jews in Mostiska. The Germans occupied the town 
on June 27, 1941, and concentrated Jews from the environs 
there, numbering about 3,500 persons. During the first half of 
1942 more than 500 were sent to labor camps. The Jewish com- 
munity was liquidated on November 28 (or October 10) 1942, 
when 2,000 Jews were murdered or sent to Camp Janonska in 
Lvov. In December 1942 the remaining Jews were sent to the 
Jaworow ghetto and shared the fate of the local Jews. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Wasiutynski, Ludnos¢ zydowska w Polsce 
w X1X i Xx wiekach (1930), 96, 107, 116. 
[Shmuel Spector (2"4 ed.)] 


MOSUL, city in N. *Iraq, on the Tigris river. Jews settled 


in Mosul, or rather in ancient *Nineveh (a suburb of which 
probably stood on the site of the present Mosul), on the 
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left bank of the Tigris, when Shalmaneser, king of *Assyria 
(730-712 B.C.E.), conquered *Samaria. 

In the middle of the seventh century c.z. there was a 
Jewish community in Mosul living in a special quarter called 
Mahallat al- Yahid (“the Jewish Quarter”; according to Ibn al- 
Fagih, BGA v 129; Baladhuri, Futuh, 1907, 340). In the mid- 
dle of the 10 century the Jewish philosopher Ibn Abi Sa‘id 
ibn Uthman Said al-Mawsili lived in Mosul and through 
another Jew asked a contemporary Arab-Christian philoso- 
pher to settle several philosophical questions (S. Pines, in: 
PAAJR, 34 (1966), 103-36). During the first half of the 12"? 
century the Jewish community of Mosul increased when a 
Muslim principality was established there. It was ruled by 
Atabeg Zangi (1127-46) and his sons who sought to unite all 
the small kingdoms in the vicinity of Mosul, to expand his 
domain up to *Syria, and later to make a joint attack on the 
Crusaders. Many Jews who had suffered from the Crusaders 
in Erez Israel came to the town and placed themselves under 
the protection of the Muslim rulers, who did not harm them. 
The traveler *Benjamin of Tudela, who visited Mosul before 
1170, found “approximately 7,000 Jews headed by R. Zakkai 
(b. Azariah b. Solomon), the nasi who claimed to be from the 
Davidic line, and R. Joseph, who is called Burhan al-Falak [Ar. 
“Globe”] who is the [astrologer] to the king Zein al-Din” (Ben- 
jamin, Travels, p. 94). R. *Pethahiah of Regensburg, who vis- 
ited Mosul about ten years later, found more than 6,000 Jews 
and two nesi’im: David and Samuel, two cousins who were of 
the Davidic line. The nesi’im had the authority to imprison 
transgressors. Every Jew paid a tax, one dinar per year, half 
of which was for the authorities and half for the nesi’im. They 
had fields and vineyards. 

In 1289 the head of the flourishing community was the 
exilarch *David b. Daniel. He, together with 1: members of the 
local rabbinical college, signed a letter threatening Solomon 
Petit of Acre, the opponent of *Maimonides, with excommu- 
nication (Graetz, Gesch, 7 (c. 1900), 166). 

After a brief period of prosperity at the beginning of the 
Il-Khan rule, at the time of the vizier *Sa‘d al-Dawla in the 
second half of the 13" century, there followed a swift decline 
and harsh setbacks which impoverished the community. Ta- 
merlane, who captured the city at the end of the 14" century, 
caused great harm to its inhabitants. Nevertheless, there was a 
great yeshivah in the city at the beginning of the 16" century, 
which sent one of its students to the Adoni family to serve as 
rabbi of the *Baghdad community (A. Ben-Yaacob, Kehillot 
Yehudei Kurdistan (1961), 34-36). 

In 1848 the traveler Benjamin 11 found 450 Jewish fami- 
lies there (Benjamin 11, Masei Yisrael (1859), 34). In the 20 
century, there was no improvement in the situation of the 
Jews of Mosul. The figure of 3,000 Jews in the city remained 
more of less stable until the beginning of the 20" century. The 
decline of Mosul’s economic standing seems to have contrib- 
uted to the departure of the Jews for Baghdad. According to 
the census of 1947 there were in the city 5,688 Jews. The Jewish 
community of Mosul remained enclosed in its neighborhood, 
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most of them poor and ignorant, a few of them merchants. 
Schools established by the *Alliance Israélite Universelle in 
1906 (for boys) and in 1912 (for girls) were closed at the out- 
break of World War 1. In about 1930 schools for boys and girls 
were established by the philanthropist Eliezer *Kadoorie, but 
there was no Jewish high school. A few children attended gov- 
ernment schools and a very small number attained a higher 
education. 

Probably because of their lowly position, the Jews of Mo- 
sul did not arouse the envy of their neighbors and were not 
persecuted. Nevertheless, they lived in great fear through- 
out this entire period. The rabbis of the community were not 
highly regarded. During World War 1 the chief rabbi of the 
community was R. Elijah Barazani, and from the 1920s, his son 
R. Solomon Barazani (d. 1960), who remained in this position 
until he immigrated to Israel in 1951. In the years 1950-55 all 
the Jews of Mosul immigrated to Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.S. Sassoon, History of the Jews in Baghdad 
(1949), index; A. Ben-Yaacob, Yehudei Bavel (1965), index; idem. Ke- 
hillot Yehudei Kurdistan (1961), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. 
Laniado, Yehudei Mosul mi-Galut Shomron ad Mivza Ezra ve-Nehe- 
miah (1981); Enziklopedya shel Yehudei Kurdistan (1993). 


[Abraham Ben-Yaacob, Paul Borchardt, and Hayyim J. Cohen / 
Nissim Kazzaz (2"4 ed.)] 


MOSZKOWSKI, MORITZ (1854-1925), pianist and com- 
poser. Born in Breslau, Moszkowski taught at the Kullak 
Academy in Berlin until 1897 when he established his resi- 
dence in Paris. He was renowned as a concert pianist, tour- 
ing Europe and the United States, and also as a composer of 
tuneful piano pieces. Of these, Spanish Dances have retained 
a certain popularity, especially in the four-hand version. He 
also wrote some orchestral works and an opera Boabdil, der 
letzte Maurenkoenig (first performed in Berlin, 1892). His 
brother ALEXANDER MOSZKOWSKI (1851-1934), a literary 
critic, published two booklets of musical humor under the 
pseudonym Anton Notenquetscher, of which excerpts still 
appear in anthologies. 


MOTA, NEHEMIA (d. 16152), poet whose influence in *Ko- 
chi (Cochin) remains very tangible to this day. The Mala- 
bari Jews honor the anniversary of his death on the first day 
of Hannukah with a special banquet followed by singing his 
hashkavah (Sephardi memorial prayer). But his religious sig- 
nificance extends to the Paradesis as well, and his tomb in Jew 
Town functions as the focal point of many vows, a spot for 
consolation in times of distress, and as an object of pilgrimage 
for Christians, Muslims, and Hindus as well as Jews. 

The earliest reference in scholarship devoted to Nehemia 
Mota is found in the 1907 edition of the Jewish Encyclopedia, 
where it is stated rather misleadingly that in 1615 a false mes- 
siah appeared among the Jews of Cochin in the person of Ne- 
hemia Mota. Most authorities accept that Mota was from the 
Yemen; others say he was an Italian Jew who came to Kochi 
via Yemen, and still others hold that he was Polish. He mar- 
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ried a woman from the black Jewish community. The 1757 
edition of the Shingli Mahzor contains about 20 of Nehemia’s 
songs which, for reasons unknown, were deleted from the 
1769 edition. They have reappeared in recent Israeli editions 
of the Shingli rite. 

Nehemia’s tomb is located down an alley in a poor area 
just south of Jew Town. It resembles the “village deity” (gram- 
matadevata) shrines of South India, except for the absence 
of any images or symbols of the saint. The presence of Ne- 
hemia inspires fear as well as blessings - such ambivalent 
feelings typify the cults of the village deities. Women, Jewish 
and Gentile, make vows and light candles at the tomb when- 
ever they face a crisis of health, an employment opportunity, 
or a long journey. 

The incorporation of a foreign saint into the Hindu pan- 
theon is not uncommon, and this mechanism serves to accul- 
turate the foreign community into Hindu society. 

Nehemia’s tomb bears the following Hebrew transcrip- 
tion: 

Here rest the remains of 

the famous kabbalist, 

The influence of the light of whose learning 

shines throughout the country, 

The perfect sage, the hasid, and 

God-fearing Nehemia, the son of 

The dear rabbi and sage Abraham Mota. 

Our Master departed this life on 

Sunday, the 25" of Kislev, 5336. 

May his soul rest in peace. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Katz and E.S. Goldberg, The Last Jews of 
Cochin: Jewish Identity in Hindu India (1993); J.B Segal, A History of 


the Jews of Cochin (1993). 
[Nathan Katz (2™ ed.)] 


MOTAL, ABRAHAM BEN JACOB (1568-1658), rabbi and 
dayyan of Salonika. Motal was born in Salonika, where he 
studied under Samuel Hayyun and Solomon ha-Kohen, whose 
works he transcribed. He served first as head of the yeshivah 
of the Old Lisbon community of the city, and on the death of 
*Hayyim Shabbetai in 1647 succeeded him as Salonika’s chief 
rabbi. Among his distinguished disciples were Aaron *Lapapa, 
Benjamin Melamad of Smyrna, Samuel Adarbi, Abraham ibn 
Nahmias, Isaac Alkabez of Constantinople, Abraham *Galanti, 
and Levi Passariel of Salonika. Of his many works, only Torat 
Nazir, on the tractate of that name, has been published (Sa- 
lonika, 1821). Appended to it is his Kunteres Shemot ha-Gittin. 
Many of his halakhic discussions appear in the works of con- 
temporary scholars, but most of his responsa have remained 
in manuscript. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore, index; I.S. Emmanuel, Maz- 


zevot Saloniki, 1 (1963), 322f., no. 736. 
[Abraham David] 


MOTH (Heb. Wy, ash and DQ, sas; AV, JPS — “worm’”), insect 
said to eat and destroy clothes (Isa. 51:8; cf. 50:9; Job 13:28). 
The word ash is also used as a synonym for disintegration and 
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destruction (Hos. 5:12; Ps. 39:12). These names refer to the 
clothes-moth Tineola, the larva of which feeds on wool. The 
metamorphosing larva (caterpillar) spins a cocoon, in which 
it develops into a chrysalis, to be transformed later into an 
imago. The tottering house of the wicked is compared to a 
cocoon (Job 27:18). Other species of moth that damage seeds, 
fruit, and trees are also to be found in Israel. The Talmud 
speaks of the sasa that infests trees (TJ, Hag. 2:3, 78a, according 
to the reading of Ha-Meiri; cf. Yoma 9b: the sas-magor which 
attacks cedars). The noses that destroys trees (Isa. 10:18) may 
be the sas, the reference here being to the moth which bores 
into trees, such as the larvae of the Zeuzera pirina, one of the 
worst arboreal pests in Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lewysohn, Zool., 308; FS. Bodenheimer, 


Animal and Man in Bible Lands (1960), 78, 114, 140; J. Feliks, Animal 


World of the Bible (1962), 126f. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


MOTION PICTURES. Since the early years of motion pic- 
tures, Jews have played a major role in the development of the 
industry and have been prominent in all its branches. This is 
true not only of Hollywood, where the role played by Jews is 
generally known and acknowledged, but of the German film 
industry up to the Nazi era, Russian film production up to the 
time of the Stalinist purges of the 1930s, the British film indus- 
try up to the present, and contemporary underground motion 
pictures in the United States. The motion picture was created 
at a time when the Jews were seeking entry into the economic 
and cultural life of their host countries. Their involvement 
with motion pictures was due to a number of factors: the film 
business had not developed a tradition of its own and had no 
vested interests to defend; participation in it required no in- 
timate knowledge of the vernacular; and films were not yet 
the realm of businessmen, entrepreneurs, or professional en- 
tertainers, but rather scientists, such as Edison and Lumiere, 
who had no idea of the economic and industrial future of 
their inventions. In addition, the motion picture was initially 
regarded as a low-grade form of entertainment — suitable only 
for the immigrant or the uneducated masses - rather than a 
valid art form, and those connected with films were held in 
contempt. New immigrants, therefore, found it relatively easy 
to enter this field, and Jewish immigrants used the opportunity 
to transform the media from a marginal branch of entertain- 
ment into a multi-million dollar industry. 


[Nahman Ingber] 


In the United States 

A century ago, motion pictures went from invention to en- 
tertainment to being an industry. First introduced in 1896, 
moving pictures were at first a novelty shown at the end of 
vaudeville shows or in penny arcades. Sigmund “Pop” Lubin 
(1851-1923), a Jewish immigrant from Germany built one of 
the first movie houses in 1899 (he charged ten cents, twice the 
customary rate). By 1907, more than 100 Nickelodeons — the- 
aters seating fewer than 300 persons and charging a nickel per 
showing - had opened in New York, and more than a quar- 
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ter of those were located in the densely populated Lower East 
Side - home of the great majority of Jewish immigrants. 

Max Aronson (1882-1971), who changed his name to Gil- 
bert Maxwell Anderson, was the first movie-star cowboy. He 
had played a role in Edwin S. Porter's The Great Train Robbery 
(1903), the first genuine American feature film. After work- 
ing at Vitagraph as a production assistant Anderson moved to 
Chicago and then to California. In 1907, he cofounded the Es- 
senay Co., where he worked as a writer, producer, and actor. In 
1908 he launched the “Bronco Billy” western series, which was 
a great success, producing 375 films in a seven-year period. 

On Christmas Eve 1908 Mayor McClellan of New York 
closed all the nickelodeon theaters calling them immoral. 
Leading the successful fight to have them reopened were for- 
mer garment worked turned exhibitor William *Fox (1879- 
1952) and former newsboy Marcus Loew (1870-1927). Com- 
petition was so fierce among exhibitors and producers that in 
1909 Thomas Edison signed an agreement with most of the 
large film companies that led to the founding of the Motion 
Picture Patents Co. The theater owners were forced to rent 
projectors and films only from the Motion Picture Patents 
Co. - in effect Edison was creating a monopoly to keep new 
independent producers out. Fox and German Jewish immi- 
grant Carl *Laemmle (1867-1939), an exhibitor turned pro- 
ducer and distributor objected to such control; they sued and 
won in 1912. Laemmle relocated to Southern California with 
his Universal Film Manufacturing Company (later Universal 
Studios) leading the exodus of film producers to the West. 

By 1909 the nickelodeon boom was over; by 1915 the age 
of movie palaces began. By 1915, movie production had ef- 
fectively moved to California. The age of the movie moguls 
had begun. 

The first large Hollywood company was Paramount, which 
was founded and managed by Adolph Zukor (1873-1976). To- 
gether with Daniel *Frohman, a theatrical agent, Zukor de- 
cided to import a prestigious European film, Queen Elizabeth 
(1912), starring Sarah *Bernhardt. The film was shown in le- 
gitimate theater halls and was reviewed in the regular press, 
enabling Zukor to claim that film was a legitimate art form. 
Under the slogan “Famous Players in Famous Plays,’ Zukor 
produced films based on literary and dramatic works, with 
casts of well-established, legitimate actors. He also initiated 
the practice of advertising the “star” actors in films; the first 
“star” he promoted was Mary Pickford. 

Jesse *Lasky (1880-1958) owned a similar production 
company in Hollywood, and in 1917 he and Zukor founded 
a joint distribution company called Paramount; two years 
later their production companies also merged. Paramount 
produced, distributed, and exhibited films through its own 
worldwide theater chain. Lasky also brought two of his part- 
ners, Samuel *Goldwyn (Goldfish; 1882-1974) and Cecil B. 
De Mille, into the new company. As Paramount continued 
to grow, smaller producers were compelled either to disband 
or merge with one another in order to compete. Paramount's 
commercial power was based upon the block-booking system 
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that forced local exhibitors to rent an outline group of Para- 
mount’ films, rather than choose only those they desired. 

One producer who tried to fight Paramount was Carl 
Laemmle, who was developing Universal into one of the gi- 
ants. William Fox, his former partner in the fight against the 
Patents Co., joined Twentieth Century and also made it into 
one of the large Hollywood companies. 

Louis B. *Mayer, who owned a chain of movie theaters 
(mainly in New England), purchased the Metro Co. in Hol- 
lywood (which had its own studios) and founded the Metro- 
Mayer Co. Samuel Goldwyn left Paramount in 1919 and, to- 
gether with the Selwyn brothers, founded the Goldwyn Co. In 
1924 it merged with Metro-Mayer to form Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer (mcm), which was headed by Mayer; Goldwyn himself 
did not join MGM and instead established one of Hollywood's 
outstanding independent production companies. 

Columbia, owned and dominated by Harry *Cohn from 
1929 until his death in 1958, was built into a large company 
during the 1930s by producing a series of successful films by 
the clever use of stars and directors. 

Warner Brothers was founded by Sam, Jack, Albert, and 
Harry *Warner, who started out with a small exhibition hall 
and later became the managers of the First National Theater 
chain, and eventually formed their own company. In 1923 they 
bought out the Vitagraph Company, owners of the Vitaphone, 
which was a sort of record that played simultaneously with the 
silent film. Seeking to improve their difficult financial situa- 
tion, in 1926 they developed and presented the first film with 
its own musical score. 

A year later Warner Brothers produced The Jazz Singer, 
starring Al *Jolson, containing both dialogue and singing 
parts. Written by Samson Raphaelson, based on his play, and 
starring Al Jolson as the son of a cantor torn between the ob- 
servant and secular world, the film was a success and brought 
about the “sound revolution” in motion pictures and made 
Warner Brothers into one of the great Hollywood companies. 
Thus the majority of large Hollywood Studios were founded 
and controlled by Jews. 

In addition, the first bank to finance the film industry 
was the Jewish-owned Kuhn, Loeb and Co., in 1919. 

These founding fathers of the movie studio were part of 
a first generation who created “the dream factory,’ where Jew- 
ish immigrant movie moguls, eager to leave the Old World 
behind, became more American than the Americans (see N. 
Gabler, An Empire of Their Own: How the Jews Created Hol- 
lywood). 

Other Jews who played a leading role in the large com- 
panies were Barney *Balaban, who joined Paramount and be- 
came its president in 1936; Nicholas and Joseph M. Schenk, 
who became presidents of Mem (while Mayer was in charge of 
its Hollywood operations); and Irving *Thalberg, who was pro- 
duction manager of mem from the end of the 1920s until his 
death in 1936. Thalberg, who was responsible for production 
at the age of 23, was the wunderkind of the film industry and 
became the symbol of the successful Hollywood producer. 
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In the two years following Warner’s The Jazz Singer, Hol- 
lywood frantically set about converting to sound. As the stu- 
dios began importing New York talent, many Jews landed in 
Hollywood. Among the Jewish performers who made their 
way west were Jack *Benny, Ben Blue, Fanny *Brice, George 
*Burns, Harry Green, Ted Lewis, the *Marx Brothers, Sophie 
*Tucker, and Ed *Wynn. In addition, directors and writers 
shifted from theater to film, including men such as George 
*Cukor, Sidney Buchman, Norman *Krasna, Charles Lederer, 
Joseph *Mankiewicz, S.J. *Perelman, Robert Riskin, Morrie 
Ryskind, and Ben *Hecht. 

In the 1920s and 1930s another wave of Jewish émigrés 
came to Hollywood. They were mainly directors and actors. 

Ernst *Lubitsch, who came to the United States in 1923 
after achieving fame in Germany, was best known for direct- 
ing sophisticated comedies with a finesse that became known 
as the “Lubitsch touch.” Among his films were Ninotchka, To 
Be Or Not To Be, and Cluny Brown. For several years Lubitsch 
served as president of production of Paramount, the first 
working director to also be head of a studio. 

Erich van *Stroheim, an Austrian-born actor and direc- 
tor, became known in the 1920s for his realistic direction, es- 
pecially in the film Greed. His acting captivated audiences for 
a period of 30 years. 

Josef von *Sternberg directed several films in the United 
States in the 1920s; he directed Blue Angel in Germany in 1930 
and became Marlene Dietrich’s permanent director, famous 
for a grand style that made Dietrich into a screen goddess. 
William *Wyler, who was born in Germany, began his career 
as a director in 1928; his films were based mainly on adapta- 
tions of literary works, and he was particularly successful in 
the direction of female stars. Billy *Wilder also began his ca- 
reer in Germany, together with Fred Zinnemann and Robert 
Siodmak. Wilder's films were distinguished by their sharp hu- 
mor and bitter irony. 

Other Jewish actors and directors who arrived in Hol- 
lywood from Europe in the 1920s and 1930s leaving their past 
and sometimes their names behind, were Leslie *Howard, 
Peter *Lorre, and Michael *Curtiz. 

Curtiz, a Hungarian, would go on to direct Casablanca - 
perhaps the greatest American movie - as well as other Ameri- 
can classics, including Captain Blood, Yankee Doodle Dandy, 
Robin Hood, and White Christmas. 

White Christmas is a great example of the ways in which 
Jews assimilated American culture, making it their own. 
“White Christmas” was first born as a song written by Irving 
*Berlin (né Izzy Baline in Siberia) for the 1942 film Holiday 
Inn. Wishing for an idealized world “I used to know” that is 
“merry and bright,” the lyrics are, at the same time, wistful, 
hopeful, and all-inclusive. The song was so popular (it is one 
of the most popular songs of all time), it spawned a movie 
of its own. 

The movie White Christmas as directed by Curtiz pairs 
Bing Crosby with the very versatile Danny Kaye (born David 
Kaminsky) in a romantic musical comedy, written by Norman 
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*Krasna, about two World War 11 veterans who achieve suc- 
cess in show business and then success in love. Its message is 
not religious, but universal. 

Curtiz presents the world as it was and as it should be. 
Curtiz, like Berlin, was often critiqued for having no signature 
style. But for Curtiz and Berlin's generation of Jews, being able 
to work successfully in any number of styles was a virtue unto 
itself. Making a Christmas movie was not about assimilation, 
it was about versatility. 

Curtiz had already assimilated back in Hungary when he 
first changed his name from Mano Kaminer to Mihaly Kertesz 
(a more Hungarian-sounding name). The jump from Kertesz 
to Curtiz was itself a testament to having an identity that was 
easily translated - that worked, literally and figuratively, in 
any culture. America was the land of freedom, and for Jew- 
ish directors and actors, it was a country where you could do 
anything, even make a Christmas movie. 

In 1951, when Mayer was dismissed from his post at Mem, 
he was replaced by Dore *Schary, who had built a career as 
a writer. A similar position was held by William Goetz, who 
was head of 20" Century-Fox and, at a later stage, of Univer- 
sal International Co. 

Some of the most successful Jewish producers employed 
by the studios included Joe *Pasternak, Walter Wanger, Ar- 
thur *Freed, Jerry Wald, Pandro S. *Berman, among others. 
An even more important influence on the film industry - be- 
cause of their greater control over the nature of the finished 
product - were the independent producers, such as Mike 
*Todd, producer of Around the World in 80 Days, who was 
connected with the Todd-ao method of cinematography; 
and David O. *Selznick, the son of Lewis J. Selznick, one of 
the industry’s pioneers. Next to Samuel Goldwyn, David Sel- 
znick became the most famous and successful independent 
producer. He was responsible for the production of Gone with 
the Wind (1939), which was one of the most profitable films 
in Hollywood's history, having grossed $72,000,000 through 
1970. Among his other films were David Copperfield, King 
Kong, Spellbound, and Rebecca. 

Hal Roach, one of the most prolific producers of come- 
dies, was responsible for a part of the Harold Lloyd series and 
for the Laurel and Hardy films during the 1920s and 1930s. 
Sam *Spiegel, who maintained a high artistic standard, us- 
ing outstanding directors and choosing serious subjects, pro- 
duced such films as The African Queen, On the Waterfront, 
The Bridge on the River Kwai, and Lawrence of Arabia. The 
*Mirisch Brothers, originally theater owners, established their 
own company in 1957. After the decline of the big studios, it 
became one of the most successful Hollywood enterprises, 
producing West Side Story and The Great Escape. 

After 1945, Stanley *Kramer, an independent producer 
who was connected with Columbia, produced such films as 
Home of the Brave, Champion, High Noon, and Death of a 
Salesman. Later on he also directed On the Beach, Judgment at 
Nuremberg, and Ship of Fools. Kramer believed that audiences 
wanted films that dealt with contemporary life. 
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Joseph E. *Levine, who began as a theater owner and be- 
came an importer of cheap or erotic Italian films, then turned 
to the financing of outstanding European films (8%), and later 
produced such films as Where Love Has Gone, The Carpetbag- 
gers, and Harlow. 

Among Jewish directors who earned success at the box 
office or received great critical acclaim one must include Jules 
*Dassin, Garson *Kanin, Robert *Aldrich, James *Brooks, Fred 
*Zinnemann, Joseph L. *Mankiewicz, Sidney *Lumet, John 
*Frankenheimer, Alan Pakula, Martin *Ritt, Roman *Polan- 
ski, Michael Curtiz, Mervyn Le Roy, Otto *Preminger, Rich- 
ard *Brooks, George *Cukor (d. 1983), Daniel *Mann (d. 1991), 
Delbert *Mann, and Robert *Rossen. 

The number of successful Jewish scriptwriters is so vast 
that only a few can be mentioned here. Among the most fa- 
mous were Ben *Hecht, Samson *Raphaelson; George *Axel- 
rod; Carl *Forman; Herman *Mankiewicz; Aaron *Sorkin; 
William *Goldman; Nora *Ephron; Eric Roth; Norman 
Krasna; and Abby *Mann. 

Among the prominent composers of musical scores are 
Irving *Berlin, Alfred Newman, Franz Waxman, Dmitri Tiom- 
kin (d. 1979), Elmer *Bernstein, and Burt *Bacharach. 

The first great sex symbol was Theda *Bara (1885-1955), 
born Theodisia Goodman, whose portrayal of a seductive 
vampire inspired the appellation “Vamp.” Other Jewish ac- 
tresses known as sex symbols included Mae *West, Mirna 
Loy, Sylvia Sydney, Hedy *Lamarr, Judy *Holliday, and more 
recently, Debra *Winger, Rachel Weisz, and Natalie Port- 
man. There is also a long tradition of Jewish comediennes in 
which Mae West would also be included, but which begins 
with Fanny *Brice, and stretches to Barbra *Streisand and 
Bette *Midler. 

A small sample of well-known Jewish actors and actresses 
includes the Marx Brothers, Danny *Kaye, Jerry *Lewis, Paul 
*Muni, Edward G. *Robinson, Eddie *Cantor, John *Garfield, 
Al Jolson, Peter Lorre, Zero *Mostel, Tony *Curtis, Alan *Ar- 
kin, Lee J. *Cobb, Kirk *Douglas, Melvyn *Douglas, Dustin 
*Hoffman, Elliot *Gould, Alla *Nazimova, Louise *Rainer, 
Paulette *Goddard, Shelley *Winters, Polly Bergen, Tovah 
*Feldshuh, and Lilli *Palmer. A number of film stars converted 
to Judaism including Sammy *Davis Junior, Marilyn *Monroe, 
and Elizabeth *Taylor. 

By the mid-1930s ethnically distinct characters, especially 
Jews, were no longer considered desirable by studio heads. The 
degree to which Hollywood eliminated a Jewish presence can 
be assessed by comparing The House of Rothschild (1934) with 
‘The Life of Emile Zola (1937). In the former there is no ques- 
tion of Rothschild’s identity. By contrast, The Life of Emile Zola 
treats the infamous *Dreyfus affair, yet oddly never reveals 
that Dreyfus was a Jew. 

Despite Hitler’s election as chancellor of the Third Reich 
in 1933, and the growing militarization, civilian restrictions, 
and legislated discrimination against Jews in Germany, Hol- 
lywood remained totally silent on the subject throughout the 
19308. The producers reflected the neutralist philosophy em- 
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anating from Washington. MGM’s Three Comrades (1938) and 
the Warner Bros. film Confessions of a Nazi Spy (1939) merely 
intimated at the true horror. 

Charlie Chaplin, a non-Jew (whom antisemites often la- 
beled “Jewish”), broke ranks by producing The Great Dictator 
(1940), a comedy which lampooned Hitler and depicted con- 
temporary conditions in his mythical Tomania. 

With the onset of World War 11, Hollywood set about 
dealing with Fascism, although it was less explicit about Jew- 
ish persecution. But it was not until Pearl Harbor that Holly- 
wood went to war in full force. Increasingly the victims were 
identified as Jews rather than the previous nomenclature 
non-Aryans (ironically a Nazi classification). Titles include 
‘The Pied Piper (1942), None Shall Escape (1944), and Address 
Unknown (1944). 

The war also saw the rise of the combat film, which de- 
picted a fighting unit of ethnically and geographically diverse 
soldiers. Most typically Jews functioned as comic relief. More 
serious depictions of the Jewish participation in World War 11 
can be found in The Purple Heart (1944) and Pride of the Ma- 
rines (1945), where characters evidence intelligence, bravery, 
and patriotism. 

Following the war and the full knowledge of the Nazi 
atrocities, it was natural to ask, “How could this happen?” 
“Could it happen here?” The response to these questions was 
Crossfire (1947), a murder thriller, and Gentleman's Agree- 
ment (1947), a drama which presented a journalist, played by 
Gregory Peck, posing as a Jew to gain firsthand experience of 
discrimination. Both films received critical and popular ac- 
claim and, despite initial concern on the part of Jewish agen- 
cies, both works proved through testing to be effective tools 
in combating prejudice. 

However, it is important to note that when Hollywood 
needed a handsome actor to play a role where the character 
was Jewish, such as King David, they preferred a non-Jew such 
as Gregory Peck to play him, as he did in David and Batsheba 
(1951), later reprised by Richard Gere in King David (1985). 

The postwar period also produced an unexpected back- 
lash against Jews, most particularly in Hollywood. Spurred 
on by anti-Communist fears, conservative individuals were 
able to effect their prejudices through the workings of the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities. Of the origi- 
nal “Hollywood Ten” who faced investigation and charges, 
seven were Jewish. 

However, the films of the 1950s consistently promoted 
tolerance. In no decade are screen Jews so intelligent, patri- 
otic, and unqualifiably likeable. At no other time is religious 
tolerance and good will so consistently foregrounded. 

Beginning in 1951 with The Magnificent Yankee, which 
depicts Louis *Brandeis, to the screen adaptation of Dark at 
the Top of the Stairs (1960), the films all preach the same mes- 
sage — antisemitism is no longer acceptable; antisemitism is 
un-American. 

In between these two works, several important films 
came to the screen. In 1952 Dore *Schary adapted Ivanhoe, 
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with Elizabeth Taylor in the role of Rebecca. In 1953 the first 
remake of The Jazz Singer, directed by Michael Curtiz, ap- 
peared with Danny Thomas in the lead role. The once Ortho- 
dox family have now become assimilated Reform Jews. And in 
1959 Paul Muni played the kindly old doctor in the film ver- 
sion of The Last Angry Man (1959). Antisemitism in the U.S. 
army became the subject of two films - The Naked and the 
Dead (1958) and The Young Lions (1958). 

Other films of importance include Majorie Morningstar 
(1958), the first major film since the 1920s to focus on Jewish 
domestic life and a precursor of the self-critical approach of 
the 1960s; Me and the Colonel (1958), a bittersweet comedy 
about World War 11 starring Danny Kaye; The Diary of Anne 
Frank (1959), the first Hollywood film to focus exclusively on 
the plight of Jews caught in the Holocaust; The Juggler (1953), 
starring Kirk Douglas, in the first U.S. production shot entirely 
in Israel; and Exodus (1960), the film which fixed Israel in the 
American imagination for years to come. 

Exodus with the handsome Paul *Newman, whose father 
was Jewish, and in which Newman appears bare-chested wear- 
ing a Jewish Star, paved the ground for a new sex symbol: the 
Jewish Man. The 1960s were a time when the anti-hero took 
center stage and such non-traditional leading men as Dustin 
Hoffman, Elliott Gould, and Richard *Dreyfus became stars. 

Not since the silent era had so many Jewish characters 
appeared, especially in major roles. Beginning in 1967 with 
Dustin Hoffman in The Graduate, a series of comedies set a 
new direction and established Jewish humor as a major main- 
stream trend for the next two decades. Films such as The Pro- 
ducers (1968), Funny Girl (1968), Take the Money and Run 
(1969), and Goodbye, Columbus (1969) launched a new Jew- 
ish sensibility in America. 

Although comedy dominated the decade in terms of 
Jewish film, the Holocaust was approached in two works with 
forceful impact. First, Abby Mann's Judgment at Nuremburg 
(1961) soberly approached the range of Nazi injustices. Then 
in 1965 The Pawnbroker, starring Rod Steiger in the role of a 
German survivor, was the first American fictional work to 
treat the camp experience with such harrowing reality. Closely 
related, The Fixer (1968) depicted Jewish victimization under 
the Czarist regime, and by implication called attention to cur- 
rent Soviet discrimination. 

The decades closed with one of the most celebrated films 
about Jewish life ever to reach the screen — Fiddler on the 
Roof (1971). Based on *Sholem Aleichem, the film exposed 
millions around the world to Jewish family life, Jewish tradi- 
tions, and the shtetl. 

In the 1970s and 1980s, in such films as Play It Again Sam 
(1972), Annie Hall (1977), and Manhattan (1979), Woody *Al- 
len became the embodiment of an urban Jewish humor-filled 
sensibility, and of a seeming nebbish who won the girl (who 
was often non-Jewish). 

The other major comedies of this era focus once again 
on domestic life, some with a nostalgic look towards the past; 
others with a derisive look at the present. Films include My 
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Favorite Year (1982), Down and Out in Beverly Hills (1986), 
Brighton Beach Memoirs (1987), and Radio Days (1987). 

Meanwhile Jewish women began to have their say in films 
such as The Way We Were (1973), starring Barbra Streisand; 
Hester Street (written and directed by Joan Micklin *Silver); 
and Girlfriends (1978, written and directed by Claudia Weill). 

Jewish women came to the fore with great strength, in 
large measure due to women’s participation in production. 
Beginning with Private Benjamin (1980), co-produced and 
starring Goldie *Hawn as the Jewish American Princess who 
finally grows into an autonomous woman, Jewish women are 
admirably depicted in Tell Me a Riddle (1980), Baby, It’s You 
(1983), Hanna K (1983), Yentl (1983), St. Elmo’s Fire (1985), 
Sweet Lorraine (1987), and Dirty Dancing (1987). Among the 
Jewish women active in film as directors, screenwriters, and 
producers were: Barbra Streisand, Susan Seidelman, Claudia 
Weill, Lee *Grant, Joan Micklin Silver, Gail Parent, and Sherry 
*Lansing (who would go on to be chairman of Paramount). 

The 1970s also introduced many new types: the Jewish 
gambler (The Gambler, 1974), the Jewish madam (For Pete’s 
Sake, 1974), blacklisted artists (The Front, 1976), the Jewish 
gumshoe (The Big Fix, 1976), the Jewish lesbian (A Different 
Story, 1978), a Yiddish cowboy (The Frisco Kid, 1979), a Jewish 
union organizer (Norma Rae, 1979), a Jewish murderess (‘The 
Last Embrace, 1979), and an elderly Jew pushed to violence 
(Boardwalk, 1979). The Frisco Kid deserves special mention. 
Despite its high comedy, the film is one of the few Hollywood 
works to treat Jewish values as a serious topic. Briefly stated, 
the film shows the confrontation between talmudic piety and 
American pragmatism, as personified by characters played by 
Gene * Wilder and Harrison *Ford, as the two influenced each 
other as Jew met Gentile in the New Land. 

For the rest of the 20° Century Jews assumed a wide 
variety of roles. From the romantic, such as Billy *Crystal in 
When Harry met Sally to non-Jewish Ian McKellen as the evil 
Holocaust survivor Dr. Magneto in X-Men (2000), Jewish ac- 
tors and Jews on screen took on a democratic smorgasbord of 
roles. Jewish leading men continue to be few and far between 
but a new crop of handsome young and versatile actors such 
as Ben *Stiller, Jason Schwartzman, Adam *Sandler, and David 
Duchovny continue to redefine Jewish actors on the screen. 

In other areas, some things never change. Just as the non- 
Jewish Natalie Wood played Marjorie Morningstar, in the ro- 
mantic comedy from Nancy Meyers, Something’ Got to Give 
(2003), Diane Keaton is featured as playing a Jewish woman 
and Frances McDormand as her sister. 

Regarding the Holocaust as a subject for Hollywood, 
prior to the 1980s, the Shoah was mainly used as a backdrop 
from which to create thrillers such as The Odessa File (1974), 
Marathon Man (1976), and The Boys from Brazil (1978). Only 
The Man in the Glass Booth (1975), based on a stage play, 
stands apart. However, after the successful 1978 Tv broadcast 
of the mini-series The Holocaust, a proliferation of Holocaust- 
themed or related films were made, most notably Schindler's 
List (1993). 
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Finally, the beginning of the 21*t century has been witness 
to a landmark event: the release of the first animated Chanu- 
kah feature-length movie, Adam Sandler’s Eight Crazy Nights. 
Sandler’s appeal is his endearing cretin-savant aesthetic: al- 
though his mind may be trapped in adolescence, his heart 
inevitably is in the right place. 

In sum, 100 years after the start of the movie industry, 
the landscape is much changed. Born in America, the second, 
third, and fourth generation of Jews in Hollywood were raised 
during a time when institutional antisemitism had all but dis- 
appeared and where assimilation was not so much a goal as 
a norm. The melting pot has given way to the multicultural 
quilt - and religious choice is as varied as the combo plates 
on a Chinese menu. Jewish actors and directors continue to 
work in Hollywood making a diverse selection of studio and 
independent films. They no longer need to hide their religion 
or ethnicity but they are free to make movies on any subject, 
Christmas included. 

Hollywood belongs to no religion - save a corporate one. 
The most marked change in the motion picture industry is 
one regarding ownership. The last several decades of the 20% 
century has seen tremendous change and consolidation in 
the motion picture industry. There are almost no truly inde- 
pendent studios, and the studios once owned by Jews are now 
part of international conglomerates and publicly traded com- 
panies. Warner Brothers was acquired by Time-Warner and in 
2006 includes such former mini-major studios as New Line 
and Castle Rock; Disney is a public company that includes the 
Miramax independent film label and aBc television networks; 
Fox is owned by Rupert Murdoch's News Corp.; Columbia by 
the Japanese conglomerate Sony; Universal was sold to Matsu- 
shita, then to Edgar *Bronfman’s Seagram, then to the French 
utility Vivendi, and then to General Electric which has also 
acquired the NBC television network. Paramount is owned by 
Viacom and, as of January 1, 2006, is part of a company that 
also includes MTv networks. 

Stephen *Spielberg, Jeffrey Katzenberg and David Geffen 
launched their own studio in 1994, DREAMWORKS SKG. Al- 
though they produced such successful movies as Shrek, Col- 
lateral, Seabiscuit, and Minority Report, among others, they 
could not remain independent. They spun off Dreamworks 
Animation as a public company, and at the end of 2005 they 
concluded an agreement to sell Dreamworks’ movie division 
to Paramount. 

The first generation of Jewish movie moguls owned the 
studios. On the business side, adding to Hollywood's reputa- 
tion as a Jewish industry was the fact that many of the talent 
agencies were founded and staffed by Jews — to mention a few: 
William Morris (founded by William Morris); Mca, led by Lew 
Wasserman and Jules Stein; International Creative Management 
(Icm), managed by Marvin Josephson, and in 2006 by Jeff Berg. 
One of the most powerful Hollywood agencies was founded by 
William Morris defectors Michael *Ovitz, Ron Meyer, and Bill 
Haber. ca is led in 2006 by Richard Lovett. One of the newer 
agencies is Endeavor, whose founders include Ari Emmanuel. 
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empowered to adjudicate both on a strictly legal ruling and 
by way of compromise (see forms of arbitration deeds in 
Gulak, Ozar, 281-6). Similarly it was customary to provide 
therein for payment of a fixed penalty upon withdrawal, or 
to deter such withdrawal by the imposition of an oath or ban 
(ibid.). 

The subject matter of an arbitration may be an exist- 
ing dispute between the parties, or one that is likely to arise 
between them as a result of a particular transaction (as, un- 
like in the case of real acquisition, a man may obligate him- 
self in respect of something which is not yet in existence, or 
not quantified (see *Contract; Lehem Rav 82, and see War- 
haftig, pp. 516-7)). Similarly, in the opinion of Nissim Gerondi, 
the issue for arbitration may relate to matters of both civil 
and criminal law, e.g., “robbery (gezelot) and assaults” (Nov. 
Ran, Sanh. 23a), contrary to the view of Warhaftig, pp. 518-9, 
that Jewish law permits arbitration in civil cases only. The 
reason therefore would seem to be that at times the regular 
courts, required to be composed of expert and professional 
judges, were themselves obliged to resort to the principle of 
arbitration, but in practice it was customary only for civil law 
cases to be referred to arbitration (see e.g., S. Dubnow (ed.), 
Pinkas ha-Medinah (1925), 145, no. 609). An important de- 
tail, frequently prescribed in deeds of arbitration, was that 
the proceedings had to be concluded within a stated period, 
the arbitrators themselves sometimes being given authority 
to extend such period at their discretion (Gulak, Ozar, loc. 
cit; see also above). 


Decision of the Arbitral Body 

As in the case of the regular court, the decision of the major- 
ity prevailed, unless they were authorized to impose a com- 
promise, for which a unanimous decision was required (Sh. 
Ar., HM 12:18). According to talmudic halakhah, a party may 
require the regular court to submit written reasons for its 
judgment (Sanh. 31b and Codes), but an arbitral body is not 
obliged to do so, even upon request (Tos., Yad Ramah, ibid. 
and Beit ha-Behirah, Sanh. 138, Piskei ha-Rosh, BM 5:45, Sh. 
Ar., HM 14:4, Isserles). Sometimes however, it is considered 
desirable to make known the reasons for a judgment - as 
was held by M.M. Krochmal in the 17 century, in a suit by 
members of the community of Vienna against the leaders for 
the return of money allegedly misappropriated, so that “you 
shall be blameless in the eyes of God and of the people” (see 
his Zemah Zedek 37). 

A decision on a matter not included in the issues submit- 
ted to the arbitrators for decision, renders their decision void 
pro tanto (Resp. Rosh 85:5-6, see also Resp. Jacob Berab 27; 
Resp. Maharashdam, HM 4; Divrei Rivot no. 155; Lehem Rav 
85). A compromise imposed by the arbitrators, when they were 
not authorized to do so in the deed of arbitration, is also a void 
decision (Resp. Bera 27). Similarly, their decision is voidable in 
the event of improper conduct on their part, e.g., if it appears 
that any one of them was acting for his own benefit (Resp. 
Maharashdam, uM 4) or that they gave their decision without 
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hearing both parties (Lehem Rav 87) or that it was given after 
the period prescribed in the deed of arbitration had expired 
(Resp. Rashba vol. 3, no. 209. See also Resp. Ribash 300; Resp. 
Radbaz 953 (518)). The right of appeal against the arbitrator's 
decision is coextensive with the right of appeal against judg- 
ments of the regular courts (opp 71ff.), but the parties may 
stipulate, at the time of the arbitration agreement, that they 
shall not appeal against or object to the arbitral decision but 
accept it as final (Resp. Radbaz 953; Gulak, Ozar, 284-5, no. 
306; Takkanot Moshe Zacuto; see Assaf, p. 78). 

On the role of Arbitration during the Emancipation, see 
M. Elon, Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri (1988), 1324-29; idem., Jewish 
Law (1994), 1582-88. 


In Modern Israel 

In the years 1909 to 1910 there was founded in Palestine the 
Mishpat ha-Shalom ha-Ivri, an institution designed to serve 
the Jewish yishuv as a forum for the adjudication of all dis- 
putes of a civil law nature, and thus to revive the jurisdiction of 
Jewish law. From the point of view of the general law of 
the land, this institution functioned as an arbitral body, reach- 
ing the peak of its activities in the years 1920-30. Its presid- 
ing arbitrators adjudicated mainly in accordance with general 
principles of justice, equity, and public order. The rabbinical 
courts too - whose jurisdiction from the general law view- 
point is confined to matters of personal status only - have 
had a certain proportion of matters of a civil law nature re- 
ferred to them for adjudication when sitting in effect as ar- 
bitral bodies. This tendency has to a certain extent been in- 
tensified in recent years and decisions of this nature of the 
rabbinical courts carry with them an element of laying down 
guiding principles with reference to new problems arising in 
all fields of civil law. 

Arbitration in the State of Israel is governed by the Arbi- 
tration Law, 5728/1968, based on the recommendations of an 
advisory committee in 1965. The law deals in detail (inter alia) 
with the manner of appointing arbitrators and their removal 
from office, their powers and the auxiliary powers of the regu- 
lar courts, and with the rules of procedure in arbitrations and 
the manner of confirming or setting aside decisions. The pro- 
visions of a common form of agreement between the parties 
to submit to arbitration, appearing in a schedule to the law, is 
binding upon them unless they have otherwise agreed. These 
provisions deal with the composition of the arbitral tribunal, 
the manner in which it is to be conducted, and its powers vis- 
a-vis the parties. Several of the provisions of the above law are 
based on Jewish law. 

[Menachem Elon] 


As stated, the Arbitration Law deals with the validity of 
an arbitration agreement, the manner of appointing an arbi- 
trator, the arbitration procedure, and the validity of the arbi- 
tration decision. In 1992 the Courts Law [Consolidated Ver- 
sion] 5744-1984 was amended, and a provision was added, 
establishing recourse to arbitration as an integral part of le- 
gal proceeding: 
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At the beginning of the 21°t century, by contrast, the stu- 
dios are owned by corporations and controlled in great part 
by non-Jews. A great many Jewish people have continued to 
work in Hollywood as executives, agents, and attorneys. They 
are involved at every level in the creative decisions affecting 
the movies made in America and seen the world over. But in- 
creasingly, they are making those decisions with their eyes on 
amass audience and for corporate masters concerned with the 
bottom line, profits and stock performance. So although there 
are many Jewish executives, they are merely employees, serv- 
ing at the whim of the marketplace and their masters. 

In this light, it is legitimate to wonder: can the movie in- 
dustry still be considered Jewish? 

[Tom Teicholz (2"4 ed.)] 


Yiddish films were made in the U.S. from the 1920s. 
These films, for all their bathos, were a uniquely authentic 
expression. Although provincial and stylized, they reflected 
and preserved a Jewish way of life, stressing the unity of the 
Jewish people, traditional values, belief in human goodness, 
the triumph of justice, respect for education, and the ideal of 
the happy family nucleus. The success of Yiddish shorts in 
Jewish neighborhoods in the late 1930s led to the production 
of full-length features. The stars of the Yiddish theater, such 
as Maurice Schwartz, Boris Thomashevsky, and Celia Alder, 
participated in these films, which were heavily melodramatic 
and sentimental. The films have a “happy ending” often with 
a family reconciliation. Religious ceremonies were often por- 
trayed as part of the action. Some of the films were adapted 
from Yiddish stage classics, such as Hirschbein’s Green Fields 
and Gordin’s Mirele Efros. 

Serious Yiddish film-making ended in the U.S. at the 
same time as it was being brought to an end in Poland. The 
decline of the Yiddish theater in the 1930s in the U.S. was par- 
alleled by a similar trend in the Yiddish cinema. After 1940, the 
only Yiddish films being produced were made up of vaudeville 
acts taken from the “Borscht Belt,’ the chain of Jewish hotels 
in the Catskill Mountains hosting vaudeville acts. These, too, 
dried up within a few years. The end of the Yiddish cinema 
was inevitable with the disappearance of Yiddish as a spoken 
language in the younger generation. Moreover, even where the 
language was still spoken, the naiveté of the Yiddish films had 
no appeal to an acculturated and sophisticated public. 


[Geoffrey Wigoder] 


In Britain 

Although the proportion of Jews involved in films was much 
smaller than in America, they made a significant contribu- 
tion to the British film industry and were among its pioneers. 
For a long period, American competition made it impossible 
for the British motion picture to gain a foothold in the world 
market. It was a Hungarian Jew, Sir Alexander *Korda, who 
finally pulled the British industry out of the doldrums. Korda 
had been a pioneer of film making in Hungary and after World 
War 1 had worked in Austria, Germany, France, and Holly- 
wood. In 1930 he moved to Britain and founded the London 
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Films Company, for which he directed and produced some of 
the best films credited to Britain in the 1930s and the 1940s. 
His success was due to his fine artistic sense, his ability to build 
artists from different fields into a working team, and his be- 
lief that by employing great British actors and choosing the 
proper subjects, the British film could be adapted to suit the 
American market. His greatest success as a director was The 
Private Life of Henry v11z (1933), in which he punctured the 
formal rigidity associated with royalty; he had other successes 
in The Private Life of Don Juan and in Rembrandt. His greatest 
achievements were as the producer of such films as The Scarlet 
Pimpernel, Catherine the Great, Elephant Boy, Lady Hamilton, 
and The Third Man, which established Britain’s reputation for 
fine films. His brother, Zoltan Korda, also worked for London 
Films as a successful director. Sir Michael *Balcon, who was 
initially in charge of Alfred Hitchcock’s British films, earned 
his reputation after World War 11 managing the operations of 
Ealing Studios. This company created the series of comedies 
(known as the “Ealing Comedies”) that depict the eccentric 
British character with subtle humor and irony (such films as 
Kind Hearts and Coronets, Whisky Galore, and The Ladykill- 
ers). Another outstanding producer was Harry Saltzman, a 
partner in the James Bond series; he later produced mainly 
war films and, from time to time, low-budget artistic films. 
Anatole de Grunwald also was a producer of note. A noted 
young director was John Schlesinger, who was responsible for 
such films as Billy Liar, Darling, and Midnight Cowboy. Among 
the outstanding British film actors were Leslie *Howard, Eliza- 
beth *Bergner (who moved from Germany in the 1930s, as did 
Anton Walbrook), Claire *Bloom, Yvonne Mitchell, Laurence 
*Harvey, and Peter *Sellers. 

[Nahman Ingber] 
In France 
What is a Jewish film? A film that is produced by a Jewish 
producer? A film that is made by a Jewish director? A film 
that has a Jewish theme? One may more specifically ask this 
question about France, for until the 1950s characters were not 
identified in French movies by religious or ethnic affiliation. 
However, after World War 11 it was impossible to ignore the 
Jewish presence in France, or the Holocaust. 

In 1937, Jean Renoir directed La grande illusion (“The 
Great Illusion”), a pacifist film which depicts a group of French 
prisoners during World War 1. One of them, Rosenthal, is a 
stereotyped nouveau riche Jew who, however, stands by his 
friends. At the end of the film, one of these friends, played by 
Jean Gabin, let’s the cat out of the bag. “I never could stand 
Jews!” he says. This cutting remark and Rosenthal’s ambiv- 
alent portrait brought accusations of antisemitism against 
Renoir. The controversy itself shows all the ambiguity of the 
Jews’ situation in French society, for Rosenthal is generous 
and human. In his next film, La régle du jeu (“The Rules of 
the Game,’ 1938), the subtle and grand figure of the host goes 
under the name La Chesnay, but it is clearly said that he is of 
Jewish origin. It is significant that Marcel Dalio played both 
these parts. He was himself a Jew and had to leave France in 
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1940. The cliché about Jews who wish to believe they are ac- 
cepted in French society is also the main theme of Julien Du- 
vivier’s David Golder (1931), from Irene Nemirovsky’s book. 
After becoming wealthy, David Goldet is despised by his wife 
and daughter; he ends his days as a ruined and lonely old man. 
Unlike Renoir’s films, David Goldet is undoubtedly antise- 
mitic, echoing all the physical and psychological stereotypes 
spread by France’s extreme right in the 1930s. 

From the 1950s, documentaries — made from archives or 
from witness interviews - shed new light on the Jews’ lot in 
French society during World War 11. Thus in Nuit et Brouillard 
(“Night and Fog,” 1955) by Alain Resnais, in Le temps du ghetto 
(“The Ghetto Time,” 1968) by Frederic Rossif, Le chagrin et 
la pitié (“Distress and Compassion,” 1971) by Marcel Ophuls, 
Francais si vous saviez (“French Citizens, If Only You Knew,’ 
1973) by André Harris and Alain de Sédouy, French eyes were 
opened to the realities of French society and the behavior of 
French politicians toward Jews under the German occupation. 
In other respects, at the same time Frederic Rossif and Claude 
Lanzmann made documentaries about Israel. 

Some Jewish film makers were interested in making 
semi-autobiographical films on this period as well. These in- 
clude Claude Berri (Le vieil homme et lenfant, “The Old Man 
and the Boy,’ 1957), Henri Glaeser (Une larme dans locéan, 
“A Tear in the Ocean,’ 1973), and Jacques Doillon (Un sac 
de billes, “A Bag of Marbles,” 1976, from Joseph Joffo’s book). 
Others produced stories in the context of collaboration: Le 
dernier métro (“The Last Subway,’ 1980) by Francois Truffaut 
tells the story of a Jewish director in Paris who hides in a cel- 
lar. Conversely, Lacombe Lucien (1974) by Louis Malle - from 
Patrick *Modiano’s book - absolves the hero from responsi- 
bility (he becomes a militiaman by chance) and depicts Jews 
as passive victims. Some years later, Malle made Au revoir les 
enfants (“Good Bye, Children”), which expressed feelings of 
guilt about the persecution of Jewish children. In 2005, La 
maison de Nina (“Nina’s House”) by Richard Dembo told the 
story of young survivors of the Nazi camps. 

Several documentaries have been made with survivors: 
La mémoire est-elle soluble dans leau? (“Is Memory Soluble in 
Water?” 1995) by Charles Najman and La petite maison dans 
la forét de bouleaux (“The Little House in the Birch-Tree For- 
est,” 2003) by Marceline Loridan. One must mention too Em- 
manuel Finkiel’s work, especially Voyages (1999), dealing with 
the memory of the Holocaust, moving on, and Jewish identity 
in the Diaspora and Israel. 

There have also been comedies with popular actors like 
Louis de Funés and Roger Hanin. Their humor and opti- 
mism as they show reconciliation among people made them 
successful films. Such films are Les aventures de Rabbi Jacob 
(“Rabbi Jacob’s Adventures,” 1973) by Gérard Oury, Le coup 
de sirocco (“Gust of Sirocco; 1979), Le Grand Pardon (“Yom 
Kippur,” 1982), and Le grand carnaval (“The Great Carnival, 
1985), the last three by Alexandre Arcady. La vérité si je mens 
(“Damn It If I’m Lying,” 1996) by Thomas Gilou gives Jewish 
humor a different perspective with a Sephardi contribution 
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dealing with North African Jews who settled in France from 
the 1960s. And Claude *Lelouch evokes men and women of 
all origins who are thrown into distress by History. 

The most highly acclaimed of all these Jewish films 
was undoubtedly Claude *Lanzmann’s masterpiece, Shoah 


(1985). 
[Annie Goldmann (2™ ed.)] 


In Germany 

As in the United States, the impetus to produce films cater- 
ing to popular taste in Germany came from Jewish owners of 
a chain of theaters. In 1913 Paul Davidson and Hermann Fell- 
ner, who had been exhibiting films since 1905, established their 
own production company and made films based on German 
folklore and legend, as well as comedies (it was for this com- 
pany that Ernst Lubitsch made his early films). In 1919 Erich 
Pommer directed the Deutsches Eclair (Decla) film company, 
which some time later merged with uFA, a company that pro- 
duced outstanding German films in the 1920s and the early 
1930s. Pommer remained at the head of the company and de- 
termined the style and quality of the films in this period. He 
went in for daring artistic experiments and provided ample 
opportunity for talented film people to prove their mettle. As a 
result, the German film became the most advanced of its time; 
this was, in fact, the golden age of the German film industry. 
Lubitsch began his career with a series of comedies (some of 
them against a Jewish background) and then turned to the 
direction of light-hearted historical films. His overwhelming 
success resulted in his being invited to the United States. An- 
other film produced by Pommer, The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari, 
which became a prestigious success for the German cinema, 
was written by Hans Janowitz and Carl Mayer. In general, 
Jews made a great contribution to the German cultural life 
in the 1920s and participated in the avant-garde artistic ex- 
perimentation of this period. The painter Hans Richter pro- 
duced experimental and abstract films and was a pioneer of 
this genre. The leading German-Jewish film director was Fritz 
*Lang, whose films are a marvelous portrayal of the social and 
cultural atmosphere prevailing in Germany at the time. They 
include Der muede Tod (“The Weary Death”), based on a me- 
dieval legend; two films based on the Nibelungen saga; two 
terror films; Metropolis, sharply critical of various aspects of 
industrial society; and M, the story of the Duesseldorf child 
murderer, which was Lang’s last German film. When Hitler 
came to power, the Jews working for the German film industry 
were forced to flee the country. Most of them found their way 
to Hollywood, others to London, Paris, and Prague. 


In Poland 

Before the rise of the Jewish state, Poland was the only coun- 
try that offered possibilities for the development of a Jewish 
film industry. Attempts to create a Jewish film tradition be- 
gan before World War 1, when film versions were made of the 
plays of Jacob *Gordin. Mark Tovbin, a pioneer in the field, 
filmed Mirele Efros with Esther Rachel *Kaminska in the ti- 
tle role and other members of her family in the cast. Nahum 
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Lipovski filmed Gordin’s play Hasa die Yesoeme (“Hasa the 
Orphan”) with Esther Lipovska as the orphan. It was not un- 
til the 1920s, however, that attempts at making films were re- 
sumed. In 1924 Leah Farber worked with Henrik Baum, as 
scenario writer, on producing films on Yiddish folk themes. 
Among them was Tkies-Kaf (“The Hand Contract”), based on 
a legend similar to that of The Dybbuk, directed by Zygmunt 
*Turkow, who also played the role of Elijah. Other roles were 
played by Esther Rachel Kaminska, her daughter Ida, and her 
granddaughter Ruth Turkow, then a child. In 1927 the same 
company filmed another legendary story, Der Lamedvovnik 
(“One of the Thirty-Six”), by H. Baum, starring Jonas *Turkow 
and directed by Henryk Shara (Shapira). In 1929 a company 
known as Forbert — after Leo Forbert, the first Jewish film 
producer after the war — filmed a version of Josef *Opatoshu’s 
novel In the Polish Woods, with H. Baum as screenwriter, Jo- 
nas Turkow as director, and Dina Blumenfeld and Silver Rich 
in the leading roles. 

The first Yiddish talking pictures were made in 1932, 
when Itzhak and Shaul Goskind formed a company known 
as Sektor and made documentaries of the Jewish commu- 
nities in Warsaw, Lodz, Vilna, Lvov, Cracow, and Bialystok 
and then undertook popular productions with S. Dzigan and 
I. Szumacher. They produced Al Khet, with screenplay by 
the writer Israel Moshe Neiman, directed by A. Marten, 
with Rachel Holtzer and A. Morewski in the leading roles; 
Una Heim (“Without a Home,’ by A. Kacyzne), directed by 
Alexander Marten, with Ida Kaminska and the Dzigan-Szu- 
macher partnership; and Freylikhe Kabtsonim (“The Merry 
Beggars”), a story by Moshe *Broderzon, with Zygmunt 
Turkow, Dzigan-Szumacher and Ruth Turkow in the cast. 
They also did a documentary called Mir Kumen On (“We're 
on the Way”), directed by Alexander Ford. Ford also did Sa- 
bra (1933). 

Films of distinction were Josef Green's productions Yidl 
mitn Fidl, lyrics by Itzik *Manger, starring Molly *Picon; 
Mammele, also starring Molly Picon; Purim Shpiler, with Z. 
Turkow, Anya Liton, L. Samberg, and Miriam Kressin (screen- 
plays by Konrad Tam) and A Brivele der Mammen, written by 
M. Osherowitz (screenplay by A. Kacyzne) and directed by L. 
Tristan. This was the last Yiddish film made in Poland before 
the outbreak of World War 11. Leo-Film did a talking version 
of Tkies-Kaf in 1937 with scenario by H. Baum, direction by 
Henrik Shara, and Z. Turkow as Elijah. *An-Sky’s Dybbuk 
was also filmed in 1937, with a scenario by Katzisne, direc- 
tion by Michal Vashiasky, and a cast including A. Morewski, 
Isaac Samberg, Moshe Lipman, Lili Liliana, and L. Leo Lib- 
gold. After World War 11 a cooperative, “Kinor,” for Yiddish- 
speaking films was organized in Lodz by Shaul Goskind and 
Joseph Goldberg. From 1946 until 1950 two full-length films 
and about 12 shorts were produced including Unzere Kinder, 
which was made with Niusia Gold, Dzigan-Szumacher, and 
orphans from Alenuwek (Lodz). In 1951 “Kinor” was liqui- 
dated and the members left, mostly for Israel. The Polish State 
Film produced a work on the Warsaw Ghetto, Ulica Graniczna 
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(“Border Street”), directed by A. Ford. Subsequently, several 
documentaries were made in Yiddish by American producers. 
Post-World War 11 films artists who did not specifically deal 
with Jewish themes were Alexander Ford (later in Israel) and 
Roman Polanski (who settled in the U.S. in the 1960s). 


In the U.S.S.R. 

Jews also took a large part in the motion picture industry in 
the U.S.S.R. Foremost among them was Sergei *Eisenstein, 
the great genius of the Soviet cinema, whose contribution to 
the progress made by motion pictures probably exceeds that 
of any other single film artist. His films, including Battleship, 
Strike, Alexander, Old and New, October, Potemkin, Ivan the 
Terrible (1 and 2), and Alexander Nevski, are still regarded as 
high achievements of the motion picture art and are studied 
by scholars and artists alike. His theories on the cinematic art, 
published in several volumes, remain an outstanding expres- 
sion of motion picture aesthetics. The formalist experiments 
made by Eisentein in the 1920s provoked the ire of the Soviet 
authorities and caused him great hardship throughout the 
1930s and 1940s; the controversy over Ivan the Terrible shortly 
preceded his death. Other Jews who entered the Soviet motion 
picture industry in the 1920s were Friedrich Ermler, Abraham 
Room, Mikhail Romm, Juli Raizman, Leonid Trauberg, Esther 
Schub, and L.O. Arnshtam. They sought formal solutions to 
the artistic problems encountered, and when socialist realism 
became the prescribed doctrine, they were forced to compro- 
mise with the new conditions. A noted Jewish director was 
Dziga Vertov, a native of Poland, whose real name was De- 
nis Kaufman and whose brother, Boris Kaufman, was a well- 
known American cameraman. In 1924 Vertov propounded 
the theory of Kino-Glas (“Cinema-Eye”): Kino-Glas films were 
made outside the studio without actors, set, or a script. “They 
are written by the camera in the purest cine-language, and are 
completely visual” Vertov became the father of the documen- 
tary film, and his newsreels, “kino pravda; were the forerun- 
ners of cinéma-verité. 

A number of Jewish directors were also active in the 
19308, including Yosif Heifitz and Alexander Zarkhy (who 
worked as a team for some time), Yosef Olshanski (also a 
scriptwriter), Samson Samsonov, and Yakov Segal. Yiddish 
motion pictures flourished in the Soviet Union in the 1930s, 
centering on the great Yiddish actor Shlomo *Mikhoels (who 
was later murdered during the Stalin purges), whose outstand- 
ing films were King Lear and Menahem Mendel. 


Other European Countries 

In other countries of Eastern Europe Jewish motion pic- 
ture directors came to the fore after World War 11, when film 
production first entered a serious phase of development. In 
Czechoslovakia Jan Kadar directed Shop on Main Street, and 
Milos Forman earned his reputation with such comedies as 
Peter and Pavla, Firemen’s Ball, and Loves of a Blonde. A Swed- 
ish director named Mauritz Stiller became famous in the 1910s 
and 1920s for the style, humor, and aesthetic feeling of his 
films. His claim to fame now rests on his discovery of Greta 
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Garbo, whom he accompanied to the United States where he 


died soon after his arrival. 
[Nahman Ingber] 


For Israel, see *Israel, State of: Cultural Life (Film). 
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MOTKE HABAD (c. 1820-c. 1885), Lithuanian jester (*bad- 
han). Motke (familiar form of Mordecai) was the most famous 
jester of Lithuania, the counterpart to Hershele *Ostropoler 
of Galicia. He eked out a poor living by acting as badhan at 
weddings and other festive occasions, and his barbed wit, di- 
rected against the rich and the powerful, as well as his practical 
jokes, constituted a form of social protest, reflecting the con- 
dition of Jews in Russia generally and of the poor within the 
Jewish community. His subjects include government bureau- 
cracy, autocratic powers exercised both by lay and religious 
authorities, the shrewish woman, and particularly the affluent 
and miserly. Collections of anecdotes and sayings ascribed to 
Motke, however, include many of apocryphal nature. Various 
suggestions have been made as to the name Habad, which is 
identical with that of the Lithuanian *hasidic sect. One is that 
it is a distortion of his family name Hobat, another that he 
married into a Habad family, and a third that it was a satiri- 
cal anti-hasidic designation coined by Haskalah intellectuals, 
whereby Badhan was changed to Habad. 

Whereas in Jewish folklore Hershele Ostropoler is the 
hero of the prankish deed, Motke is more the master of the 
biting witticism; but both were directed against those who 
hold the reins of wealth and power. 

[Gershon Winer] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: (including collections of his anecdotes): M.J. 
Levitan, Motke Habad of Vilna (1902); Motke Habad (Heb. Publ. Co., 


N.Y., 1911); B.J. Bialostosky, Jewish Humor and Jewish Jesters (1953) 
(all in Yiddish). 


MOTTELSON, BEN R. (1926-_), U.S. and Danish physicist 
and Nobel laureate was born in Chicago and received his B.S. 
from Purdue University, Indiana (1947), and his Ph.D., super- 
vised by Julian Schwinger, from Harvard University (1950). 
He worked at the Institute for Theoretical Physics (later the 
Niels Bohr Institute) in Copenhagen (1950-53), followed by 
a period working with the theoretical group of the European 
Organization for Nuclear Research (CERN). In 1957 he was 
appointed professor at the newly established Nordic Institute 
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for Theoretical Atomic Physics in the same city (1957). With 
Aage Bohr, Mottelson investigated the structure of nuclei by 
theoretical and experimental means and established that a ro- 
tational spectrum and particle pairing account for the energy 
levels in nuclei. These observations had an important influence 
on subsequent particle physics and the elucidation of super- 
conductivity. Mottelson and Bohr were awarded the 1975 No- 
bel Prize in physics, shared with James Rainwater. Mottelson 
subsequently made important contributions to understand- 
ing nuclear pairing and rotation and shell structure in metallic 
atom clusters. He married Nancy Jane Reno (1948) and they 
and their three children became Danish citizens in 1971. 


[Michael Denman (2"¢ ed.)] 


MOTTL, FELIX JOSEF (1856-1911), German conductor 
and composer. Born near Vienna, Mottl studied with An- 
ton Bruckner and Joseph Hellmesberger. When he was 24, 
Liszt conducted his first composition, the opera Agnes Ber- 
nauer, at Weimar. From 1881 to 1903 he was court conduc- 
tor and then Generalmusikdirektor at Karlsruhe, acquiring a 
brilliant reputation. For the next four years he was conductor 
of the opera at Munich, making the city a center of operatic 
life. Mottl devoted himself to the interpretation of the works 
of Berlioz, Peter Cornelius, and Wagner. In 1887 he appeared 
at the Wagner festival at Bayreuth and in 1890 presented the 
first full production of Berlioz’ Les Troyens at Karlsruhe. He 
also conducted in London and New York. Mottl’s composi- 
tions include three operas, lieder, and chamber music, but he 
is best remembered for his orchestral arrangement of works 
by Lully, Rameau, Mozart, and Gluck, and for his piano re- 
ductions of Wagner's operas. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: MGG; Grove, Dict; Riemann-Gurlitt. 
[Judith Cohen] 


MOTZKIN, LEO (Aryeh Leib; 1867-1933), Zionist leader and 
protagonist of the struggle for Jewish rights in the Diaspora. 
Born in Brovary, near Kiev, Motzkin received a traditional 
Jewish education and witnessed in his youth the Kiev pogrom 
in 1881. He studied in Berlin where he was among the founders 
of the Russian-Jewish Scientific Society (1887), whose mem- 
bers were Jewish students from Russia and Galicia who sup- 
ported the *Hibbat Zion movement. They conducted heated 
debates with the majority of the Russian Jewish students, who 
were attracted to socialism and cosmopolitanism. When he 
completed his studies, Motzkin abandoned his opportuni- 
ties for a scientific career and devoted himself to activities for 
the Jewish national cause. He was one of the strongest crit- 
ics of the methods of Hovevei Zion and, with the appearance 
of Theodor *Herzl, Motzkin immediately joined the newly 
formed Zionist Organization at the First Zionist Congress 
and headed a group of delegates that demanded a clear and 
decisive wording of the *Basle Program. Before the Second 
Congress, Herzl sent him to Erez Israel, and in his report to 
the Congress Motzkin criticized the settlement methods of 
Baron de *Rothschild and the Hovevei Zion and called for a 
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political agreement with the Ottoman government. Despite 
his ideological closeness to Herzl, he joined the *Democratic 
Fraction, which he represented at the Fifth Zionist Congress 
(1901) and at the Conference of Russian Zionists in Minsk 
(1902). He kept aloof from the controversy over the *Uganda 
Scheme because of his deep attachment to Erez Israel, on the 
one hand, and the urgent need to help the oppressed Jewish 
masses, on the other. 

In 1905 Motzkin anonymously edited the revolutionary 
Russian Russische Korrespondenz, which was published in Ber- 
lin and provided West European newspapers with informa- 
tion on Russia in a radical spirit. He dedicated considerable 
space to the fate of the Jews and the anti-Jewish excesses. The 
Zionist Organization requested Motzkin to publish a book on 
the wave of pogroms in Russia; it was written for the most part 
by Motzkin himself (signed A. Linden) and was published in 
two parts in 1909-10 under the name Die Judenpogrome in 
Russland. The book contained thorough research into anti- 
Jewish violence in Russia from the beginning of the 19" cen- 
tury to its climax during the Russian Revolution of 1905-06, 
including descriptions of pogroms in various areas and towns 
and stressed the role of Jewish *self-defense. In 1912 Motzkin’s 
pamphlet The Legal Sufferings of the Jews in Russia came out 
in an English translation by an anonymous author. It was also 
distributed in Russian among the Duma delegates in St. Pe- 
tersburg. During the *Beilis trial (1911-13), Motzkin organized 
an information service in West European countries and Rus- 
sia and spurred public figures to speak out against the blood 
libel. At the same time, he was a leading activist in the He- 
brew language movement and among the first to speak He- 
brew at conferences and meetings devoted to this subject. 
During World War 1, he was head of the Copenhagen Office 
of the World Zionist Organization and the liaison between the 
various Zionist organizations in the warring countries. At the 
end of 1915 he left for the United States to mobilize support for 
the Jewish war victims on the East European front, and also 
for the struggle to ensure equal rights for the Jews of Russia. 
At the end of the war, Motzkin demanded that the Zionist 
Movement also concern itself with the civil rights of the 
Jews in the Diaspora. Thus, he took a leading part in the es- 
tablishment of the *Comité des Délégations Juives at the Paris 
Peace Conference, to which various Jewish bodies were afhili- 
ated, including the World Zionist Organization, and which 
later became a standing institution at the League of Nations, 
serving as a world Jewish representative for all affairs other 
than those connected with Erez Israel. In the following years as 
well, Motzkin continued to direct the committee, which con- 
cerned itself particularly with the struggle against antisemi- 
tism (inter alia with the legal defense of Shalom *Schwartz- 
bard for the assassination of Simon *Petlyura, who was held 
responsible for the pogroms in the Ukraine) and with the 
defense of Jewish rights. For this purpose he was active in 
the movement supporting the League of Nations and in the 
international Congresses of National Minorities. He did not 
abandon his Zionist work, however, and served as perma- 
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nent chairman of the Zionist General Council and of many 
Zionist Congresses. 

When the Nazis came to power in Germany, Motz- 
kin headed the anti-Nazi struggle of the Jewish people and 
brought the oppression of German Jewry before the League 
of Nations. When, under pressure from the German ethnic 
minorities in other countries, the Congress of National Mi- 
norities refused to deliberate on the situation of German Jews 
under the Nazis, Motzkin withdrew from the organization. He 
died in the midst of feverish activity to ensure political and 
financial aid to German Jewry. In 1939 Sefer Motzkin, includ- 
ing a selection of his writings and speeches, was published to- 
gether with a monograph on him by the editor, A. Bein. 

His son THEODORE SAMUEL (1908-1970) was a math- 
ematician and educator. Born in Berlin, from 1936 to 1948 he 
taught at The Hebrew University, Jerusalem. He settled in the 
United States in 1948 and was a research fellow of Harvard 
University from 1948 to 1950, after which he was a professor 
and research mathematician at the University of California. 
He contributed to the subjects of inequalities, approximation, 
polynomials, and geometry. He wrote Contributions to the 
Theory of Linear Inequalities. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Kling, in: Herzl Year Book, 2 (1959), 228- 
50; L. Lipsky, A Gallery of Zionist Profiles (1956), Ha-Olam (Nov. 16, 


1933). 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


MOUNTAIN JEWS, a Jewish ethnic and linguistic group liv- 
ing mainly in *Azerbaijan and Daghestan. The name “Moun- 
tain Jews” emerged in the first half of the 19'* century when 
the Russian Empire annexed those territories. It is supposed 
that the name derives from “mountain of the Jews” (Chu- 
fut or Dzuhud Dag in the Tat language), an ancient name of 
Daghestan, indicating its large Jewish population. 

The Mountain Jews call themselves Juhur. According to 
estimates based on the Soviet censuses of 1959 and 1970, they 
numbered between 50,000 and 70,000 in 1970. Of these, 17,109 
registered as Tats in the 1970 census, so as to escape being reg- 
istered as Jews and discriminated against by the authorities. 
About 22,000 did so in the 1979 census. 

They speak several dialects (similar to each other) of the 
Tat language (see *Judeo-Tat), which belongs to the western 
branch of the Iranian languages group. 

Their main centers of settlement are: in Azerbaijan, 
*Baku, capital of the republic, and the town of Kuba where 
the majority of Mountain Jews live in the suburb of Krasnaya 
Sloboda which has an all-Jewish population; in Daghestan, 
*Derbent, Makhachkalah, capital of the republic (which was 
called Petrovsk Port until 1922), and Buynaksk (Temir-Khan 
Shurah prior to 1922). Outside Azerbaijan and Daghestan, 
considerable numbers of Mountain Jews live in Nalchik, in 
the suburb of Yevreyskaya Kolonka, and also in the town of 
Grozny. 

Linguistic and indirect historical evidence indicates that 
the community of Mountain Jews was formed as a result of 
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constant emigration of Jews from northern Persia - and per- 
haps also from nearby regions of the Byzantine Empire - to 
the Transcaucasian Azerbaijan, where they settled in its east- 
ern and north-eastern regions among a population speaking 
the Tat language which they also adopted in time. The Talmud 
mentions a Jewish community in the city of Derbent as early as 
the third century c.£., and the amora R. Simeon Safra taught 
there (TJ, Meg. 4, 5, 75b). 

The immigration of the Jews evidently began when the 
Muslims invaded those regions in 639-643, and it continued 
for the whole period from the Arab to the 13'-century Mongol 
invasion. Apparently the main waves of migration ceased in 
the early 11 century under the impact of the mass invasion of 
a Turkic nomadic tribe. This intrusion might also have forced 
many of the Tat-speaking Jewish inhabitants of Transcaucasian 
Azerbaijan to move further north to Daghestan. 

There they contacted remnants of the *Khazars who had 
adopted Judaism in the 8" century. Already in 1254 the monk 
Wilhelm Rubruquis, a Flemish traveler, noted the existence 
of “a great number of Jews” throughout eastern Caucasus, in 
both Daghestan and Azerbaijan. 

The Mountain Jews had contacts with the Jewish com- 
munities of the Mediterranean region. Tagriberdi (1409-1470), 
the Muslim historiographer from Egypt, wrote of Jewish mer- 
chants from “Circassia” (i-e., from Caucasus) visiting Cairo. 
Through such contacts printed books reached the Mountain 
Jews. In the town of Kuba books were preserved until the be- 
ginning of the 20 century that had been printed in Venice 
in the late 16" and early 17" centuries. 

From the 14 to the 16 centuries European travelers did 
not reach those regions, but rumors spread in Europe in the 
16 and 17‘ centuries about “nine and a half Jewish tribes” 
driven by “Alexander the Great” behind the Caspian Moun- 
tains, i.e., into Daghestan. Those rumors might have origi- 
nated with Jewish merchants from the eastern Caucasus ap- 
pearing at the time in Italy. N. Vitsen, a Dutch traveler, who 
visited Daghestan in 1690 found many Jews there, especially 
in the village of Buynak, not far from the present Buynaksk, as 
well as in the Khanate of Qaraqaitagh where, according to him 
15,000 Jews lived. The 17 and early 18" centuries can perhaps 
be considered for the Jews a period of relative peace and pros- 
perity. A solid area of Jewish settlement existed in the north 
of present-day Azerbaidjan and in southern Daghestan, in the 
region between the towns of Kuba and Derbent. A valley near 
Derbent, called by the Muslim Juhud-Kata (Jewish Valley), 
was inhabited evidently mainly by Jews. Its largest settlement, 
named Aba-Sava, served as the spiritual center of the com- 
munity. Several piyyutim (liturgical poems) written in Hebrew 
by Elisha ben Samuel, who lived in the region, have been pre- 
served. Also in Aba-Sava there lived a scholar called Gershon 
Lalah ben Moses Naqdi who wrote a commentary on Maimo- 
nides’ Mishneh Torah. Mattathias ben Samuel ha-Kohen from 
Shemakha to the south of Kuba wrote between 1806 and 1828 
a kabbalistic work, Kol Mevasser, which is the last evidence of 
religious creativity in Hebrew in the community. 
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From the second half of the 18" century, the situation of 
the Mountain Jews severely deteriorated as the result of the 
struggle to conquer their region involving Russia, Persia, Tur- 
key, and a number of local rulers. The Persian commander Na- 
dir, who later became the Shah of Persia (1736-47), managed 
in the early 1730s to drive the Turks out of Azerbaijan and suc- 
cessfully to withstand Russian efforts to possess Daghestan. 
Several settlements of Mountain Jews were almost entirely 
destroyed by his troops; a number of others were partially 
demolished and plundered. The Jews saved from destruction 
settled in the town of Kuba under the protection of its ruler 
Khan Hussein. In 1797 or 1799 Surkhan-Khan (the Muslim 
ruler of qazimugs or laks) attacked Aba-Sava and, after a bit- 
ter battle in which 157 defenders of the settlements perished, 
killed all the male prisoners, took the women and children 
prisoners, and destroyed the settlement. Thus the settlements 
of the Jewish valley came to an end. Those Jews who were so 
fortunate as to remain alive found refuge in Derbent under 
the protection of the local ruler, Fatkh-Ali-Khan, whose lands 
stretched to the town of Kuba. 

In 1806 Russia annexed Derbent and the surrounding 
areas. In 1813 Transcaucasian Azerbaijan was annexed, the 
formal right to possession being finalized in 1828. Thus the 
majority of Mountain Jews who lived in these regions found 
themselves under Russian rule. 

In 1830 a rebellion against Russia broke out in Daghes- 
tan, except for the coastal region including Derbent. The re- 
bellion, headed by Shamil, continued with interruptions up 
to 1859. Its slogan was Jihad — holy war against non-believers, 
ie., non-Muslims. Grave assaults on Mountain Jews occurred: 
the inhabitants of a number of auls (villages) were forced to 
convert to Islam, and in time they merged completely with 
the surrounding population. However, for several generations, 
the memory of their Jewish origin lingered. In 1840 the com- 
munity heads of Mountain Jews in Derbent appealed to Czar 
Nicholas 1 in a petition (in Hebrew) beseeching the Russians 
to “gather the Jews dispersed in the mountains, the forests, and 
little villages, suffering under Tatars” (meaning the rebellious 
Muslims) “and settle them in towns and settlements” (mean- 
ing in areas controlled by the Russians). 

The turning of the Mountain Jews to Russia for protec- 
tion did not lead to immediate changes in their situation, oc- 
cupations, or community structure. 

Such changes emerged slowly only toward the end of the 
19" century. In 1835, of 7.649 Mountain Jews under Russian 
rule 58.3% were involved in agriculture and 41.7% were urban 
dwellers. The town population, however, also engaged to a con- 
siderable extent in agriculture, mainly in viticulture and wine- 
making, especially in Kuba and Derbent; they also grew rubia, 
a plant from the roots of which red paint was extracted. 

The rich families among the Mountain Jews were wine 
producers: the Hanukaevs, owners of a company for producing 
and selling wine, and the Dadashevs, who, besides wine pro- 
duction, founded the largest fishing company in Daghestan. 

The raising of rubia was almost entirely dropped by the 
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early 20 century due to the development of aniline dye pro- 
duction; most Mountain Jews who had been involved in the 
business lost their property and became casual workers. This 
became their job mainly in Baku, where the number of Moun- 
tain Jews increased only toward the end of the 19" century, 
and to some extent also in Derbent, where the bankrupt Jews 
turned mostly to door to door trading or became seasonal 
fishing workers. 

Almost all the Mountain Jews engaged in viticulture 
worked also in gardening. In some settlements of Azerbaijan 
they grew tobacco, and in Qaitagh and Tabasaran (Daghestan) 
they were engaged in land cultivation, an occupation which 
was also common in several villages of Azerbaijan. 

In some of the villages their main employment was 
leather processing. This branch came to a standstill in the early 
20‘ century when the Russian authorities forbade Mountain 
Jews to enter Central Asia where they used to buy the raw 
skins. A significant part of the leather processors became 
town laborers. 

The number of Mountain Jews in petty trade, including 
peddling, was relatively small in the initial period of Russian 
power, but grew significantly from the late 19" century. The 
few affluent Jewish merchants lived mainly in Kuba and Der- 
bent, and from the end of the 19" century they also began to 
settle in the towns of Baku and Temir-Khan-Shura, where they 
most notably dealt in textiles and carpet selling. 

In his travel book Sefer ha-Massaot be-Erez Kavkaz 
(1886), Joseph Judah *Chorny, who traveled in the Caucasus 
for eight years (1867-75), gives detailed information on the life 
and settlements (about 30 at the time) of the Mountain Jews. 
Another valuable source is the book of the Russian writer 
Nemirovich-Danchenko (Voinstvuyushchii Izrail; “Fighting 
Israel,” 1886), in which he records his vivid impressions of his 
stay among the tribe. The Mountain Jews were then simple 
people, mostly illiterate, but proud, courageous, and freedom- 
loving. Farmers and hunters, they always carried a dagger or 
similar weapon in their typical Caucasian dress. The Tat Jews 
were prepared at any time to defend by their sword their fam- 
ily or their honor. Their dwellings were low mud huts, whose 
inside walls were hung with polished weapons. The synagogue, 
its exterior resembling a mosque, served as a heder for the 
children. Sitting on the floor they learned the Torah by heart 
from the hakham. Of the Jewish festivals, Purim and Passover 
were especially celebrated. Their Passover *seder had a special 
form differing from the traditional seder. During the night 
of *Hoshana Rabba the girls used to dance; according to Tat 
tradition, this is the night when a man’s fate is decided. The 
marriage ceremony contained foreign influences, and the cir- 
cumcision ceremony was generally held in the synagogue. Tat 
family names are mostly biblical names, to which the Russian 
suffix “ov” was added, e.g., Pinkhasov, Binyaminoy, etc. The 
custom of the vendetta was practiced until recently. 

The main social framework of the Mountain Jews up to 
the end of the 1920s was a large family unit encompassing 
three or four generations and reaching 70 or more people in 
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number. As a rule, the extended family lived around a large 
single “yard” where each nuclear family, consisting of a father 
and mother with their children, occupied a separate house. 
The Mountain Jews practiced polygamy, and two or three 
wives at a time were common up to the Soviet period. 

If a nuclear family consisted of a husband and two or 
three wives, then each wife with her children occupied a sep- 
arate house. The father was head of the family, and after his 
death was succeeded by his eldest son. The head of the family 
took care of the property shared by all members of the family. 
He also fixed the work schedule for all the men in the family 
and his authority was beyond question. 

The mother of the family, or in the polygamous fami- 
lies the first wife of the father, conducted the household and 
watched over the housework: cooking the food for all the fam- 
ily, cleaning the yard and the house, and so on. 

Several large families originating from the same ances- 
tor formed the broader and loosely connected community, 
tukhum (literally “seed”). Family links were of special impor- 
tance in vendettas; if the murderer appeared Jewish and the 
relatives did not manage to avenge the blood of the victim 
within three days after the murder, then the families of the 
murderer and the victim reconciled and considered them- 
selves tied by the bonds of blood kinship. 

The population of the Jewish village consisted as a rule 
of three to five large families. The head of the rural commu- 
nity originated from the most respected or most numerous 
family of the settlement. 

In the towns the Jews lived in special suburbs as in Kuba, 
or in a separate Jewish quarter as in Derbent. From the 1860s 
Mountain Jews began to live in towns where they had never 
lived before (Baku, Temir-Khan-Shura), and in towns founded 
by the Russians: Petrovsk Port, Nalchik, and Grozny. Such 
moves often resulted in the disintegration of the structure of 
the large family, for only part of it - one or two nuclear fami- 
lies - moved to a new settlement. Even in the towns where 
Mountain Jews had lived for along time, such as Kuba and Der- 
bent (but not in the villages), the process of the disintegration 
of large families began toward the end of the 19" century. 

Precise data on the administrative structure of urbanized 
Mountain Jews is available only for Derbent, where the com- 
munity was headed by three elected members. One of these 
took the post of head and the two others served as his deputies. 
They were responsible both for the relations with the authori- 
ties and for the internal affairs of the community. 

The rabbinical hierarchy had two levels: “rabbi” and 
“dayyan? The rabbi served as hazzan and preacher in the 
namaz (synagogue) of his village or his quarter of the town, 
and also as a teacher in talmid-khuna (heder) and as religious 
slaughterer (shohet). The dayyan was the chief rabbi of the 
town: he was elected by the leaders of the community and was 
the highest religious authority not only for his town, but also 
for the neighboring settlements; he chaired the religious court 
(*bet din). He was also the hazzan and preacher in the main 
synagogue of the town and headed the yeshivah. 
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The level of halakhic knowledge among the yeshivah 
graduates was about that of a ritual slaughterer elsewhere, but 
they were reverently called “rabbi” From the middle of the 19 
century a number of Mountain Jews studied in Ashkenazi ye- 
shivot in Russia, mostly in Lithuania; there they were granted 
only the title of shohet but, on returning to the Caucasus, they 
served as rabbis. Very few of these Jews who studied in the 
yeshivot of Russia received the title of rabbi. From the mid- 
19 century, the Czarist authorities acknowledged the dayyan 
of Temir-Khan-Shra as the chief rabbi of northern Daghestan 
and northern Caucasus, and the dayyan of Derbent as chief 
rabbi of southern Daghestan and Azerbaijan. Besides their tra- 
ditional duties, they acted as *kazyonny ravvin (official rabbis 
in behalf of the authorities). 

In the pre-Russian period, relations between the Moun- 
tain Jews and Muslims were determined by the so-called Cov- 
enant of *Omar, the special set of Islamic directives regarding 
*dhimmis (non-Muslim protected citizens). However, the ap- 
plication of those laws in these regions was accompanied by 
special humiliation since the Mountain Jews depended to a 
great extent on the local ruler. According to the description 
of the German traveler I. Gerber, published in 1728, they had 
to pay a special ransom to the Muslim rulers for protection. 
Moreover, they had “to perform all kinds of difficult, dirty 
jobs which could not be enforced on a Muslim.” The Jews had 
to give the ruler some of their yields free of charge: tobacco, 
rubia, tanned skins, and so on; they worked on his fields in 
harvest time, built and repaired his house, did gardening jobs, 
and were engaged in his vineyard. They also gave the ruler 
their horses on special occasions. Muslim soldiers who were 
feasting in the house of a Jew could demand money from their 
host “for causing them toothache.” 

Up to the end of the 1860s the Jews of certain mountain 
regions in Daghestan continued to pay ransom to the previ- 
ous Muslim rulers of those regions, or to their descendants to 
whom the Czarist government has given rights equal to Rus- 
sian noblemen, leaving the estates in their possession. 

*Blood libels occurred in these regions only after they 
came under Russian rule. In 1814 disturbances occurred as 
the result of a blood libel in Baku; the Jews affected, mostly 
originating from Iran, fled to Kuba for protection. In 1878 on 
a similar allegation, dozens of Kuba Jews were arrested, and 
in 1911 the Jews of the settlement of Tarki suffered after being 
accused of kidnapping a Muslim girl. 

The first contacts between the Mountain Jews and Ash- 
kenazi Jews were established in the 1820s or 1830s. These links 
were reinforced and became more frequent only after regula- 
tions appeared which allowed those Russian Jews permitted 
to live outside the Pale of Settlement to move to areas where 
Mountain Jews were living. 

In the 1870s the chief rabbi of Derbent. R. Jacob Itzhakov- 
ich-Yizhaki (1848-1917) contacted a number of Jewish schol- 
ars living in St. Petersburg. In 1884 R. Sharbat Nissim-Oghly, 
the chief rabbi of Temir-Khan-Shura, sent his son Elijah to the 
Higher Technical School in Moscow, and he became the first 
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Mountain Jew to receive higher secular education. In the early 
20% century Russian-language schools, where both religious 
and secular subjects were taught, were opened for Mountain 
Jews in Baku, Derbent, and Kuba. 

Already in the 1840s or 1850s the yearning for the Holy 
Land led some Mountain Jews to Erez Israel. In the 1870s 
and 1880s Jerusalem emissaries regularly visited Daghestan 
to collect *halukkah money. In the second half of the 1880s a 
Kolel Daghestan (Daghestan congregation) already existed in 
Jerusalem. R. Sharbat Nissim-Oghly settled in Jerusalem at the 
end of the 1880s or in the early 1890s. In 1894 he issued there a 
brochure, Kadmoniyyot Yehudei he-Harim (“The Ancient Tra- 
ditions of the Mountain Jews”). In 1898 representatives of the 
Mountain Jews participated in the Second Zionist Congress 
in Basle. In 1907 R. Jacob Itzhakovich-Yizhaki moved to Erez 
Israel and headed a group of 56 founders - mostly Mountain 
Jews — of the settlement Beer Yaakov near Ramleh, which is 
named for him. 

Another group tried without success to settle in Maha- 
naim in Upper Galilee in 1909-1911. Ezekiel Nisanov, who 
went to the country in 1908, became a pioneer of the *Ha- 
Shomer organization and was killed by the Arabs in 1911. His 
brothers Judah and Zevi also joined Ha-Shomer. Before World 
War I, the number of Mountain Jews in Erez Israel reached 
several hundred, most of them living in the Beth Israel quar- 
ter of Jerusalem. 

Asaf Pinhasov became an active advocate of Zionism 
among the Mountain Jews at the beginning of the 20" cen- 
tury. In Vilna he published in 1908 his Judeo-Tat translation 
from the Russian of Joseph Sapir’s book Zionism, the first book 
published in the language of the Mountain Jews. 

The varied Zionist activities in Baku during World War 1 
attracted Mountain Jews. After the 1917 February Revolution, 
these activities gained some momentum. Four representatives 
of the Mountain Jews, one of them a woman, participated in 
the Conference of Caucasian Zionists, in August 1917. 

In November 1917, the Bolsheviks seized power in Baku, 
but in September 1918 the independent Azerbaijan Republic 
was proclaimed. These changes left Zionist activity undis- 
turbed up to the second Sovietization of Azerbaijan in 1921. 
The national Jewish Council of Azerbaijan, headed by Zion- 
ists, established the Jewish People’s University in 1919 and 
Mountain Jews were among the students. In the same year 
the Regional Caucasian Zionist Committee started to issue 
in Baku a Judeo-Tat newspaper called Tobushi sabahi (“Twi- 
light”). Among the Zionists, Gershon Muradoy and Asaf 
Pinhasov were outstanding. 

The Mountain Jews in Daghestan viewed the struggle 
between Soviets and the local separatists as the continuation 
of the traditional fight between Russians and Muslims, and 
they therefore mostly sympathized with the Russians, i.e., with 
the Soviet rule. Seventy percent of the Red Guards of Dagh- 
estan were of the Mountain Jews. The Daghestan separatists 
and their Turkish supporters, for their part, destroyed Jewish 
settlements and massacred their population. Consequently 
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the majority of Jews living in the mountains had to move to 
towns situated along the coast of the Caspian Sea, mainly to 
Derbent, Makhachkalah, and Buynaksk. 

After Soviet power established itself in Daghestan, anti- 
semitism did not disappear. In 1926 and 1929 the Jews faced 
blood libels, that of 1926 being accompanied by pogroms. 

In the early 1920s, about 300 families of Mountain Jews 
from Azerbaijan and Daghestan managed to leave for Pales- 
tine. The majority of them settled in Tel Aviv where they es- 
tablished a Caucasian quarter. (One of the outstanding leaders 
of this immigration was Yehuda Adamovich, father of Yekutiel 
Adam, deputy chief of staff of the Israeli Defense Forces who 
was killed in the 1982 Lebanon War.) 

In 1921-22 organized Zionist activities among the Moun- 
tain Jews were disrupted; immigration to Erez Israel also sub- 
sided. In the period between the end of the Civil War in Rus- 
sia and World War 11, the main goal of the Soviet authorities 
for the Mountain Jews was their productivization and eradi- 
cation of religious feeling. With the former objective, Jew- 
ish collective farms were established. Two Jewish collective 
farms were founded in the settlements of Bagdanovka and 
Ganshtakovka where about 320 families worked in 1929. The 
settlements were situated in the North-Caucasian Territory, 
presently Krasnodar Territory. In 1931 about 970 Mountain 
Jewish families were drawn into collective farms in Daghes- 
tan. In Azerbaijan collective farms were established in Jewish 
villages and in the Jewish suburb of the town of Kuba. In 1927 
members of 250 Mountain Jewish families became collective 
farmers in the Republic. 

However, toward the end of the 1930s the Mountain Jews 
began to abandon collective farming, although many Jewish 
collective farms were still in existence after World War 1: in 
the beginning of the 1970s about 10 percent of the community 
members remained in collective farms. 

As far as religion was concerned, the authorities pre- 
ferred not to destroy it immediately, in accordance with their 
general policy in the eastern provinces of the U.S.S.R., but 
to undermine religious tradition gradually by secularizing 
the community. For this purpose a wide network of schools 
was established, and special attention given to indoctrinating 
youth and adults in the framework of clubs. 

In 1922 the first Soviet newspaper in Judeo-Tat appeared 
in Baku called Karsokh (“Worker”). It was sponsored by the 
Caucasian Regional Committee of the Jewish Communist 
Party and its Youth Section. The Poalei Zion newspaper did 
not find support among the authorities and soon ceased to 
exist. In 1928 another Mountain Jewish newspaper appeared 
called Zahmatkash (“The Laborers”) and it was issued in 
Derbent. From 1929 to 1930 Judeo-Tat was given in the Latin 
script instead of Hebrew, and from 1938 the Russian (Cyrillic) 
alphabet has been used. In 1934 the Tat Literary Circle was es- 
tablished in Derbent, and in 1936 a Tat Section was created in 
the Union of Soviet Writers of Daghestan. In 1926, the only 
census that registred Tats, they numbered 25,866, and prob- 
ably reached 35,000 persons by 1941. Works by Mountain 
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Jewish writers of the period evince strong Communist indoc- 
trination, especially in drama which was considered by the 
authorities as the most effective propaganda weapon. As a 
result, amateur theatrical groups proliferated and later, in 
1935, the professional Mountain Jewish theater opened in 
Derbent. 

During World War 11 the Germans for a short time oc- 
cupied the regions of the northern Caucasus populated by 
Mountain Jews. In those areas with mixed Ashkenazi and 
Mountain Jewish population — in Kislovodsk, Pyatigorsk, 
and so on — all the Jews were killed. The same fate struck the 
Mountain Jewish collective farms in Krasnodar Territory, and 
also the Crimean settlements of Mountain Jews founded in 
the 1920s. In the regions encompassing the towns of Nalchik 
and Grozny the Germans were awaiting instructions on how 
to deal with “the Jewish problem,” but these did not arrive be- 
fore they had to retreat from these areas. 

After World War 11 the anti-religious campaign gained 
momentum. In the period 1948-53 teaching in Judeo-Tat 
ended, and all the Mountain Jews’ schools were conducted in 
Russian. Zakhmatash no longer appeared and all literary ac- 
tivities in Judeo-Tat were ended. 

In the latter part of the 1970s, the Mountain Jews became 
victims of assault in several towns, in particular Nalchik, be- 
cause of their struggle to leave for Israel. Cultural and literary 
activities in Judeo-Tat, revived after Stalin's death remained 
rudimentary in nature. From the end of 1953 up to 1986, two 
books a year were published on the average. 

The main - and at times the sole — language of the youth 
was now Russian. Even the middle generation used the lan- 
guage of their community only at home in the family circle; 
to discuss more sophisticated topics they had to turn to Rus- 
sian. This development was most noticeable among the small 
urban population of Mountain Jews, as for example, in Baku, 
and also among persons of higher education. 

Religious tradition suffered, but was still partly retained, 
especially in comparison with the Ashkenazi community of the 
Soviet Union. The majority of the Mountain Jews continued 
to observe customs connected with the Jewish life cycle. The 
dietary laws are observed in many homes. However, Sabbath 
observance has been mostly abandoned, and the same is true 
of the Jewish festivals, except Rosh ha-Shanah and Yom Kip- 
pur, the Passover seder and the eating of matzah. The knowl- 
edge of reading prayers and prayer rituals has been also largely 
lost. 

Despite all this, the level of Jewish consciousness among 
the Mountain Jews has remained high and their Jewish iden- 
tity is being preserved, even by those who formally register 
themselves as Tats. The mass immigration to Israel was re- 
sumed rather later than among other groups of Soviet Jewry; 
they began to leave not in 1971 but at the end of 1973 and early 
1974 after the Yom Kippur War. About 12,000 Mountain Jews 
had arrived in Israel by the mid-1980s, and from 1989 through 
1992 about another 5,000 reached Israel. In 2002, 3,394 were 
living in the Russian Federation. 
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Literature 

The most important literary heritage of the Mountain Jews is 
the national epic in Judeo-Tat, Shiraha (the name probably 
derives from the Hebrew shirah, “poem”), which abounds in 
biblical associations and figures. One of the most beautiful 
poems is the “Song of the Mountain Jews,” which expresses 
their yearning for the ancient homeland “so near, in front 
of your eyes, put out your hand and touch it” It also men- 
tions the “maids of Deborah,’ the “brave horsemen of Sam- 
son,’ and the “heirs of Bar Kokhba.”’ The epic was translated 
into Yiddish by the Soviet-Jewish writer M. Helmond. Mishi 
(Moshe) Bakhsheyey, poet, novelist, and playwright, born in 
Derbent in 1910, laid the foundations for the modern Tat lit- 
erature, which began to develop in the 1930s. His publications 
include “Earth,” a play dealing with life on a Jewish kolkhoz, 
a novel “Cluster of Grapes,’ and a collection of poetry. Other 
poets are Amrami Isakov, whose collection of children’s songs 
has been translated into Russian, and Zion Izagayev, who 
has published three volumes of poems. A literary almanac, 
Woton Sovetimag (“Soviet Homeland”), the first of its kind in 
Judeo-Tat, edited by Hizigil (Ezekiel) Avshalomov and pub- 
lished in Makhachkala in 1963, assembled the works of 27 Tat 
writers, selecting mainly works which reflect the integration 
of the Mountain Jews in Soviet society. Visitors to the region 
reported a deep-felt longing for the State of Israel among the 
Mountain Jews, which became particularly strong after the 
1967 Six-Day War, in spite of the official anti-Israel propa- 
ganda campaign (see also *Judeo-Tat). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Altschuler, The Jews of the Eastern Cau- 
casus: The History of the Mountain Jews from the Beginning of the 19" 
Century (1990); Z. Anisimov, in: Ha-Shiloah, 18 (1908); D.G. Maggid, 
Yevrei na Kavkaze (1918); Yu. Larin, Yevrei i Anti-semitizm v S.S.S.R. 
(1929); M.M. Ikhilov, in: Sovetskaya Etnologiya, 1 (1950); A.L. Eliav, 
Between Hammer and Sickle (19697), 166-71. 

[Mordkhai Neishtat / Michael Zand / 
The Shorter Jewish Encyclopaedia in Russian] 


MOUNT OF OLIVES (Olivet), mountain overlooking *Jeru- 
salem from the east, beyond the *Kidron Brook. From the 
orographic point of view, the Mount of Olives is part of a spur 
projecting near Mount Scopus (Ra’s al-Musharif), from the 
country-long water divide which continues southward. The 
Mount of Olives ridge has three peaks. Upon the highest, 
2,684 ft. (826 meters) above sea level, the original buildings of 
the *Hebrew University were constructed and opened in 1925. 
This area is commonly, although mistakenly, known as Mount 
Scopus. On the second peak, 2,645 ft. (814 meters) above the 
sea, is the site of Augusta Victoria Hospital. On the third, 
2,652 ft. (816 meters) high, lies the Arab village of al-Tur (ha- 
har, “the mountain”), an epithet whose source is in the Aramaic 
name of the Mount of Olives, Tura Zita. The Mount of Olives 
ends in this peak, though a spur of it continues to Ra’s al-‘Amutd 
(2,444 ft.; 752 meters), draining to the Kidron brook south- 
ward, to the village of *Shiloah (Silwan). Even at its highest, the 
Mount of Olives is lower than the highest point in the Rome- 
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mah district, which is the highest point of the water divide in 
Jerusalem (2,697 ft; 829 meters). However, since the Mount 
of Olives stands so very high (351 ft; 108 meters) in relation to 
the deep Kidron brook beneath it, it seems much higher than 
it actually is. From a geological point of view, the mountain is 
entirely within the Senonian region, while phytogeographically 
speaking, it is within the bounds of the Judean Desert. 

In the Bible, the mountain is called the Ascent of the Ol- 
ives (Heb. Maaleh ha-Zeitim; 11 Sam. 15:30), it being said of 
the top of the mountain (verse 32) “that this was where David 
was accustomed to worship God.” This sanctity is apparently 
what prompted Solomon to build a *high place “in the mount 
that is before Jerusalem” (1 Kings 11:7). However, according to 
11 Kings 23:13, the high place which he built was “on the right 
hand [i.e., to the south] of the mount of corruption (i.e., the 
Mount of Olives), that is, probably at Ra’s al-‘Amtd. Ezekiel 
11:23 gives an important place to the Mount of Olives in his 
vision of the end of days: the glory of the Lord will arise and 
stand “upon the mountain which is on the east side of the 
city” The name Mount of Olives in its present form first ap- 
pears in Zechariah 14:4: “His feet shall stand in that day upon 
the Mount of Olives, which is before Jerusalem on the east.” 
Zechariah describes how in his vision the mountain is cleft in 
two. During the period of the Second Temple, the Mount of 
Olives was of great importance in Jerusalem: the *red heifer 
was burnt upon it; a bridge, or possibly two such bridges, con- 
nected its slopes with the Temple Mount. During the period 
of the Roman procurator Felix, thousands gathered upon it, 
there to be beguiled into believing the words of a false Egyp- 
tian prophet (Jos., Ant. 20:169; Wars 2:262). During the siege 
of Jerusalem, the Tenth Roman Legion encamped on it (Wars 
5:70, where the location of the Mount of Olives is clearly es- 
tablished as being six ris (= 3,707 ft.; 1,110 meters) east of Jeru- 
salem, across a deep valley called Kidron). During the period 
of the Second Temple, at the order of the Sanhedrin, bea- 
cons would be lit on the Mount of Olives (har ha-meshihah, 
“Mount of Anointing”), in order to announce the sanctifica- 
tion of the New Moon. These flares could be seen as far away 
as Sartaba (RH 2:4). 

The Gospels frequently refer to the Mount of Olives (by 
its Greek name 16 dpog "EXawv). Jesus and his followers en- 
camped on one of its peaks on their way to Jerusalem. From 
its slopes, he wept for Jerusalem when he foresaw its coming 
destruction. At its foot is Gethsemane (Heb. Gat(h)-Shem- 
anim), where he and his disciples spent the night before his 
arrest, and from it Jesus rose to heaven after being crucified 
and resurrected. For these reasons, Christianity, upon attain- 
ing supremacy, erected several churches and monasteries on 
the mountain. On its summit, the Church of the Ascension 
was erected and further down the Church of Eleona was built 
by the emperor Constantine. In Gethsemane a church was 
constructed during the Byzantine period and was refurbished 
by the Crusaders. According to Muslim tradition, the caliph 
Omar encamped on the Mount of Olives while receiving the 
surrender of Jerusalem (638). 
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798 Arbitration 

(a) A court adjudicating a civil matter may, with the con- 
sent of the litigants, submit the matter before it, wholly or par- 
tially, to arbitration; and the court is also permitted, with their 
consent, to define the conditions of the arbitration. 

(b) The litigants will, with the approval of the court, ap- 
point an arbitrator; should the litigants fail to agree on an ar- 
bitrator the court may appoint him from a list submitted to 
it by the litigants, or, in the absence of such a list, of its own 
choice. 

The proceeding regulated by this law is an arbitration 
proceeding to which the litigants are referred after the begin- 
ning of the court proceeding. With the litigants’ consent the 
court transfers the proceeding to arbitration, according to the 
provisions of the Arbitration Law, 5728-1968 

See also *Compromise. 

[Menachem Elon (2™ ed.)] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Gulak, Yesodei. 4 (1922), 23-32; Gulak, 
Ozar, 281-6; S. Assaf, Battei Din... (1924), 54-57; Z. Warhaftig, in 
Maczkeret... Herzog (1952), 507-29; G. Alon, Toledot, 1 (1954), 137ff; 
idem., Mehkarim, 2 (1958), 30ff., 44ff.; ET, 11, (1965), 684-97; B. 
Cohen, Jewish and Roman Law, 2 (1966), 651-709, 796f.; M. Elon, in 
ILR, 2 (1967), 528ff; 3 (1968), 421ff, 434ff. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
M. Elon, Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri, 1 (1988), 1:18-31, 574, 668 ff.; 2:978, 1254; 
3:132.4f, 1334, 1340, 1529; idem., Jewish Law (1994), 1:19-29; 2:707, 825f.; 
3:1182; 4:1582f., 1593-94, 1600, 1818. M. Elon and B.Lifshitz, Mafteah 
ha-Sheelot ve-ha-Teshuvot shel Hakhmei Sefarad u-Zefon Afrikah, 
1:25-27; B. Lifshitz and E. Shochman, Mafteah ha-Sheelot ve-ha-Tes- 
huvot shel Hakhmei Ashkenaz, Zarefat ve-Italyah (1997), 22-23. 


°ARBUES, PEDRO DE (1441-1485), inquisitor of Saragossa. 
Arbués was appointed inquisitor of the archdiocese of Sara- 
gossa by *Torquemada in 1484. The establishment of an in- 
quisitional tribunal in Saragossa aroused vigorous opposi- 
tion in some aristocratic circles, connected by marriage with 
*Conversos. On the night of Sept. 14, 1485, Arbués was killed 
before the high altar in the cathedral. This act was utilized by 
the Inquisition for intensifying its activities, and many promi- 
nent Conversos were condemned for complicity in the crime. 
Arbués was venerated as a saint, and canonized in 1867. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, 2 (1966), 367-71, 376, 379; H.C. 
Lea, History of the Inquisition in Spain, 1 (1906), 244-53; M. Serrano y 
Sanz, Origenes de la Dominacion Espanola en América (1918), 158-70, 
509-20; FE Izquierdo Trol, San Pedro de Arbués, primer inquisidor de 
Aragon (1941); Conde de Castellano, Un complot terrorista en el si- 
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[Joseph Kaplan] 


ARBUS, DIANE (1923-1971), U.S. photographer. The pho- 
tographer of provocative and unsettling portraits was born in 
New York to a wealthy Jewish family. Her father, David Nem- 
erov, the son of Russian immigrants, took over Russek’s Fur 
Store owned by his father-in-law and turned it into Russek’s 
of Fifth Avenue, a fashion showplace. Diane (usually pro- 
nounced Dee-Ann) was raised with her two siblings (her 
brother, Howard *Nemerov, was a major poet and critic) in 
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privileged circumstances on Central Park West and Park Av- 
enue in Manhattan. At 13 she met Allan Arbus, who worked 
in the advertising department of her parents’ store, and they 
married, with her parents’ grudging approval, after she turned 
18. Trained as a photographer during World War 11, Allan put 
aside his ambitions for an acting career to make a living in 
fashion photography. Diane became his partner, shaping and 
styling the shots. With Russek’s as their first client, the Arbs, 
as they were called, got assignments for the fashion maga- 
zines Glamour, Seventeen, and Vogue. They worked closely as 
a team, and they took equal credit on their published photos. 
The photographic partnership broke up in 1957 when Diane, 
a victim of recurring depressions, opted out of the business. 
A year earlier, a photo of theirs was included in the massive 
“Family of Man” exhibition at the Museum of Modern Art. 

The professional separation was followed in 1959 by a 
marital separation but the Arbuses remained close friends and 
his laboratory assistants developed her film. Diane enrolled in 
a course at the New School taught by Lisette Model, a docu- 
mentary photographer with a flair for the grotesque and exag- 
gerated, and Model became her devoted mentor. Encouraged 
by Model and her husband, Arbus began to develop her own 
approach, to register through her lens the “forbidden” subject 
matter that had always secretly attracted her. She sought out 
bag ladies, tattooed men and women, nudists, carnival oddi- 
ties, the deformed, and the retarded. Freaks had “a terrific kind 
of excitement for me,” she said in an oft-repeated quotation. 
“Most people go through life dreading they'll have a traumatic 
experience. Freaks were born with their trauma. They've al- 
ready passed their test in life. They’re aristocrats.” 

By the early 1960s her commercial portraits for maga- 
zines like Esquire and Harper's Bazaar began to assume a dis- 
tinctive look. Her dream was to photograph everybody in 
the world. Her edgy, transcendental photographs of peace 
marches, art openings, circuses, and portraits of the billionaire 
H.L. Hunt, Gloria Vanderbilt’s baby, and Coretta Scott King 
were memorable. She would spend hours with her subjects, 
following them to home or office, talking and listening, try- 
ing to soften them up. In 1962 she met John Szarkowski, who 
had replaced Edward Steichen as the curator of photography 
at the Museum of Modern Art. In 1967 he featured her in the 
groundbreaking exhibition “New Documents,’ with images of 
midgets, transvestites, and nudists, and her fame multiplied. 
Her depictions of suburban boredom, New Jersey twins in 
matching dresses and head bands, and shriveled post-celeb- 
rity have become archetypes. Photos like “Identical Twins,” 
“A Young Man in Curlers,” and, especially, her 1970 “A Jewish 
Giant at Home With His Parents” (8 ft. Eddie Carmel) remain 
signatures decades after her death. 

In July 1971, after debilitating bouts of depression and 
hepatitis and her official divorce from Allan Arbus, art direc- 
tor Marvin Israel, her collaborator, critic, and lover, found her 
with her wrists slit, dead in the bathtub of her apartment. A 
year after her death the Venice Biennale exhibited ten huge 
blowups of her human oddities that were the sensation of 
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Once the Jews were authorized to return to Jerusalem by 
the Arab conquerors, the pilgrimages to Jerusalem were also 
resumed. These pilgrimages generally took place during the 
month of Tishri. In these, the Mount of Olives held an impor- 
tant place, especially from the end of the eighth century, when 
the Jews were no longer allowed to enter the Temple Mount. 
On the festival of *Hoshana Rabba, they circled the Mount of 
Olives seven times, in song and prayer. On Hoshana Rabba, 
the Palestinian rosh yeshivah announced the “Proclamation of 
the Mount of Olives” concerning the new moons, the festivals, 
and the intercalation of years, a practice which was based on 
the ancient kindling of beacons on new moons on the Mount 
of Olives. On this same day, the rosh yeshivah appointed mem- 
bers to the “Great Sanhedrin” and accorded titles of honor to 
those who had worked in favor of the Palestinian academy. 
Bans on the unobservant and on those who rebelled against 
authority, especially against the Karaites, were not lacking on 
such occasions. The clashes with the Karaites resulted in the 
intervention of the authorities, and they even prohibited the 
rashei yeshivah from issuing bans. 

The choice of the Mount of Olives as the site of pilgrim- 
ages and gatherings was based on midrashic tradition: “The 
Divine Presence traveled ten journeys, from the cover of the 
Ark to the Cherub ... and from the Town to the Mount of Ol- 
ives” (RH 31a; Lam. R., Proem 25). In the letters of the rashei 
yeshivah, the Mount of Olives is referred to as “the site of the 
footstool of our God.” A tenth-century guidebook found in the 
Cairo Genizah points out “the site of the footstool of our God” 
on “a stone whose length is ten cubits, its breadth two cubits, 
and its height two cubits.” The armchair of the Palestinian rosh 
yeshivah was placed on this “stool” during the gatherings and 
the festive ceremonies which accompanied the pilgrimages. 
From this spot, the rosh yeshivah addressed the celebrants, and 
it was here that he received their contributions. 

‘The site of the prayers and the gatherings was, accord- 
ing to the documents of the Genizah, above “Absalom’s Monu- 
ment,’ “opposite the Temple and the Gate of the Priest,’ which 
was situated along the southern third of the eastern wall of the 
Temple Mount. This corresponds to the open space above the 
slope of the Mount of Olives, which is today covered with Jew- 
ish graves, to the south of the Mount’s summit. Here according 
to a medieval tradition, was the site “on which the priest who 
burnt the [Red] Heifer stood, sought out, and saw the Temple 
when he sprinkled the blood” (Mid. 2:6; Yoma 16a). The Arabs 
call this area “al-Qada’” (“The Sitting Place”). This name might 
be an echo of the seat of the Palestinian rosh yeshivah during 
the pilgrimages to Jerusalem during the Arab period. 


[Joseph Braslavi (Braslavski) and Michael Avi- Yonah] 


At the foot of the mountain, in the area of Silwan Village, 
rock-hewn tombs are known from the time of the First Temple 
(Tomb of Pharaoh’s Daughter) and Second Temple (so-called 
Tomb of Zechariah, Tomb of the Sons of Hezir, and Tomb of 
Absalom). Consequently, this spur of the Mount of Olives be- 
came, with the passage of time, especially from the Middle 
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Ages, a burial place for the Jews of Jerusalem. Because the 
Maaseh Daniel (A. Jellinek, Bet ha-Midrash, vol. 5, 128) states 
that at the end of days the Messiah will ascend the Mount and 
it will be there that Ezekiel shall blow his trumpet for the res- 
urrection of the dead (Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews, 6 (1959), 
438), through the years the graves spread over the slopes and up 
to the top. At the end of the 19"* century, the Russians erected 
the Church of Gethsemane at the foot of the mount, and on 
the al-Tar summit, a monastery and tower. Kaiser William 11 
of Germany, after visiting Jerusalem in 1898, erected a hospice 
for pilgrims known as Augusta Victoria on the second peak. 
The Englishman, Sir John Grey Hill, built a house on the third 
peak (“Mount Scopus”), which was later acquired by the He- 
brew University for one of its buildings. During Israel’s War 
of Independence, the university buildings remained in Israel 
hands even though they were surrounded by Arab held ter- 
ritory. This situation was frozen by the Armistice agreement, 
causing friction and many incidents. Israel was permitted to 
keep a number of policemen on the mount and these were 
changed every two weeks in a convoy which had to pass un- 
der UN auspices through Jordan-held territory. The Jewish 
cemeteries and monuments on the Mount of Olives, now out- 
side Israeli territory, were vandalized by the Arabs. The entire 
Mount was captured by Israel troops in the Six-Day War (1967) 
and arrangements were subsequently made for the restoration 
of the Jewish cemeteries on its western flanks, and the Hebrew 
University returned to its earlier location on Mount Scopus. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Braslavi, in: Eretz-Israel, 7 (1964), 69-80; 
idem, in: Israel Exploration Society, Yerushalayim le-Doroteihah 
(1968), 120-44 (Eng. summ. 63); H.Z. Hirschberg, in: BJPES, 13 
(1947), 156-64; Mann, Egypt, index; Mann, Texts, index s.v. Mount 
Olivet; L.H. Vincent and EM. Abel, Jérusalem nouvelle, 2 (1914), 
3 ff; G.H. Dalman, Jerusalem und sein Gelaende (1930), 25-55; EM. 
Abel, Géographie de la Palestine, 1 (1933), 372-4; S. Assaf and L. Meir 
(eds.), Sefer ha-Yishuv, 2 (1944), index s.v. Har Ha-Zeitim; Press, 
Erez, 2 (1948), 207; M. Avi-Yonah (ed.), Sefer Yerushalayim (1956), 
illust. btwn. 16-17. 


MOURNING (Heb. 73%), the expression of grief and sor- 
row over the death of a close relative, friend, national leader, 
or in response to a national calamity. The lamentation (Heb. 
nDY}? (kinah, ginah); "3, nehi) is the specifically literary and 
musical expression of such grief. The rite of mourning most 
frequently attested in the narrative and poetic sections of the 
Bible is the rending of garments. Thus Reuben rends his gar- 
ments on finding Joseph missing (Gen. 37:29). Jacob does so 
on seeing Joseph's bloodstained cloak (Gen. 37:34). Joshua 
responds in this way to the defeat at Ai (Josh. 7:6), Hezekiah, 
to the words of the Rab-Shakeh (11 Kings 19:1 = Isa. 37:1), and 
Mordecai, to news of the decree of genocide (Esth. 4:1). Job 
rends his garments on hearing of the death of his children (Job 
1:20), and his friends tear their clothing to commiserate with 
him (2:12). The rending of garments may be simply an outlet 
for pent-up emotions, or it may have developed as a symbolic 
substitute for the mutilation of the flesh. Almost as frequent 
as the rending of garments is the wearing of sackcloth (e.g., 
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11 Sam. 3:31; Ps. 30:12; Lam. 2:10). Ezekiel prophesies that Tyre 
will mourn by the removal of embroidered garments and the 
donning of special mourning robes (Ezek. 26:16; cf. 7:27). The 
woman of Tekoa whom Joab sent to King David was likewise 
dressed in mourning garments (11 Sam. 14:2), which may be 
identical with the garments of widowhood worn by Tamar, 
the widow of Er (Gen. 38:14, 19). Micah suggests that it was 
not unusual for a mourner to appear naked (Micah 1:8). Other 
mourning practices which survived in later Judaism are the 
placing of dust on the head (Josh. 7:6; 11 Sam. 13:19; Jer. 6:26; 
25:34; Ezek. 27:30; Lam. 2:10 etc.; cf. Taan. 15b), refraining 
from wearing ornaments (Ex. 33:4; cf. Sh. Ar, yD 389:3), ab- 
staining from anointing and washing (11 Sam. 12:20; cf. Taan. 
1:6), and fasting (11 Sam. 3:35; Esth. 4:3; Ezra 10:6; Neh. 1:4; cf. 
Taan. 1:4ff.). Isaiah describes mourners beating their breasts 
(Heb. safad, Isa. 32:12). The Hebrew term for beating the 
breast (safad, misped; Akk. sipittu) becomes a general term 
for “mourning” (e.g., Gen. 23:2), which takes on the sense of 
“wailing” (1 Kings 13:30; Micah 1:8). Other rites of mourning 
related to the hair and beard. At the death of Nadab and Abihu, 
apparently, the Israelites uncovered or disheveled their hair 
as a sign of mourning. Aaron, Eleazar, and Ithamar, who as 
priests were forbidden to mourn, were thus prohibited from 
following this practice (Lev. 10:6). While it became obliga- 
tory in later Judaism for mourners to let their hair grow (MK 
14b), the prophets (Isa. 22:12; Jer. 16:6; Ezek. 7:18; Amos 8:10) 
describe tonsure as a standard rite of mourning. Similarly 
Job shaves his head on hearing of the death of his children 
(Job 1:20). Deuteronomy 21:12 even prescribes the shaving of 
the head as a rite of mourning to be observed by the gentile 
maiden taken captive in war. According to Ezekiel 24:17 it was 
customary to remove one’s turban as an expression of grief (cf. 
Isa. 61:10). The covering of the head may also be attested as a 
rite of mourning in 11 Samuel 15:30; Jeremiah 14:3-4 and Es- 
ther 6:12; 7:8, if the Hebrew hafui is derived from the Hebrew 
verb hafah, “to cover.’ If it is derived from the Arabic hdfi, 
“barefoot,” which is also the root of Hebrew yahef, “barefoot,” 
the latter references may corroborate the testimony of Ezekiel 
and Deutero-Isaiah. Alongside tonsure and the shaving of the 
beard, the prophets take for granted the practice of cutting 
gashes in the flesh of the hands or elsewhere (Jer. 16:6; 41:5). 
They seem unaware of any prohibition against these rites. Le- 
viticus 21:5 prohibits only the priests from making incisions 
in the flesh, shaving the beard, and tonsure, as from all other 
rites of mourning, except on the occasion of the death of the 
priest's father, mother, son, daughter, brother, or unmarried 
sister. Leviticus 19:27-28 prohibits all Israel from shaving, 
cutting the hair, *tattooing, and making incisions as a rite of 
mourning. Deuteronomy 14:1 prohibits all Israel from mak- 
ing incisions in the flesh and from employing tonsure as a rite 
of mourning. In Leviticus 19 the prohibitions are motivated 
by the desire to avoid ritual impurity, while in Deuteronomy 
14 they are motivated by the striving for holiness. Micah (3:7) 
and Ezekiel (24:17) mention the covering of the upper lip as an 
expression of grief. The same practice along with the uncover- 
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ing (or disheveling) of the hair and the rending of garments is 
prescribed for lepers in Leviticus 13:45. In the Bible the typi- 
cal posture for the mourner is sitting (Ezek. 26:16; Jonah 3:6; 
Job 2:13) or lying (11 Sam. 13:31; Lam. 2:21) on the ground, as 
in later Judaism (Sh. Ar., yD 387:1). Placing the hands on the 
head (11 Sam. 13:19; Jer. 2:37) and prostration (Jer. 4:28; 14:2; Ps. 
35:14) are also attested. The Bible does not distinguish, as does 
later Judaism, between the mourning that precedes the funeral 
(Heb. *aninut) and that which follows burial (cf. Ber. 17bff.). 
The practices which later Judaism associates with the former 
are therefore referred to simply as rites of mourning in the 
Bible. Thus Daniel (Dan. 10:23) mourned by abstaining from 
meat and wine. Although the Mishnah (Ket. 4:4) prescribes 
the playing of flutes at funerals, the Bible associates mourn- 
ing with the cessation of both dancing and instrumental music 
(Isa. 24:8; Jer. 31:12; Ps. 30:12; Job 30:31; Lam. 5:15; Eccles. 3:4), 
as do later Jewish authorities (Sot. 48a). From the association 
of gift-giving with the cessation of mourning in Esther 9:22, 
one may surmise that the exchange of gifts was forbidden to 
mourners, as in later Judaism (Sh. Ar., yD 385:3). Later Juda- 
ism understood its various mourning rites both as an affirma- 
tion of the value of the deceased (Sem. 9) and as an appeal to 
God for mercy (Ta’an. 2:1). Each of these approaches has been 
advocated to the exclusion of the other by modern schools of 
anthropology. Most likely both lie behind many of the biblical 
practices. T.H. Gaster suggests that the mutilation of the body 
was originally intended to provide the ghost of the departed 
with blood to drink, while the cutting of the hair enabled the 
ghost to draw on the strength it embodied. 


Lamentations 

Lamentations are poetic compositions functionally equiva- 
lent to the modern eulogy. Composed by literary giants like 
David (11 Sam. 1:17ff.; 3:33 ff.) and Jeremiah (11 Chron. 35:25), 
these tributes were, in accordance with the standard literary 
usage, chanted rather than declaimed. These eulogies were 
frequently composed in a special meter, which modern schol- 
ars have designated as the qinah meter (i.e., lamentation me- 
ter). It is characterized by the division of each verse into two 
unequal parts, in contrast to the usually parallel structure 
of biblical poetry. Jeremiah speaks of a professional class of 
women who composed and chanted lamentations (mekonenot, 
megonenot, Jer. 9:16). Their art was regarded as a branch of 
wisdom, and thus they are called “skilled” (Heb. hakhamot). 
Men and women singers made lamentations and preserved 
them for future generations as part of the general education 
of the young (11 Chron. 35:25). Another expression of grief 
was the exclamation ho-ho (Amos 5:16) or hoi (1 Kings 13:30; 
Jer. 22:18; 34:5). A specified period of mourning is only pre- 
scribed by the Bible in connection with the captive gentile 
maiden (Deut. 21:13). She is required to mourn her parents for 
one month. The later Jewish custom of seven days of mourn- 
ing is observed by Joseph on the death of Jacob (Gen. 50:10); 
the Egyptians mourned him for 70 (50:3)), the inhabitants of 
Jabesh-Gilead upon the burial of Saul and Jonathan (1 Sam. 
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31:13 = 1 Chron. 10:12), and Job and his friends at the height of 
Job’s suffering (Job 2:13). Daniel’s observance of three weeks 
of mourning (Dan. 10:2) may reflect the author’s awareness of 
the week as a standard period of mourning. Moses and Aaron 
were each mourned for 30 days (Num. 20:29; Deut. 34:8), 
while Jacob and Ephraim each mourned “many days” (Gen. 
37:34; 1 Chron. 7:22) for their children. While Jeremiah (41:5) 
tells of contemporaries who expressed grief by bringing sacri- 
fices to the Temple, Nehemiah (Neh. 8:9) suggests the incom- 
patibility of religious festivities and mourning (cf. Taan. 2:8, 
10). The comforting of mourners is accomplished by the ten- 
derly spoken word (Isa. 40:1-2), by sitting with the mourner 
(Job. 2:13), by providing him with compensation for his loss 
(Gen. 24:67; Isa. 60:2-9), and by offering him bread and wine 
(11 Sam. 3:35; Jer. 16:7). The bread is called “bread of agony” 
(lehem onashim, Ezek. 24:17; cf. lehem ‘onim in Hos. 9:4), and 
the wine, “the cup of consolation” (Jer. 16:7). The serving of 
such a meal has been variously explained as an affirmation of 
the bonds between the survivors, a reaffirmation of life itself 
after a period of fasting from death to burial, and as an act of 
conviviality with the soul of the deceased. 


[Mayer Irwin Gruber] 


Talmudic and Medieval Periods 

Although the laws and customs of mourning are largely based 
on the biblical references, many additional ones developed out 
of usage and custom and, as such, are of rabbinical rather than 
biblical authority. In general, there has been a consistency in 
mourning practices from the biblical era, but in particular 
between the talmudic period and modern times. With few 
exceptions, the rules of mourning described and laid down 
in the Talmud and the early sources are identical with those 
observed today. These laws were designed to provide both 
for the “dignity of the departed” and the “dignity of the liv- 
ing” (cf. Sanh. 46b-47a). The body, regarded as the creation 
of God and the dwelling place of the soul, was accorded every 
respect. Likewise, every attempt was made to ease the grief 
of the mourners and to share their sorrow. The pain of death 
was mitigated by viewing it as the moment of transition from 
the temporal world to the eternal world (Zohar No’ah, 66a). 
One of the rabbis interpreted the biblical verse “And, behold, 
it was very good” (Gen. 1:31) to refer to death (Gen. R. 9:5, 10; 
see *Life and Death). 

It was customary “to pour out all drawn water” in the 
neighborhood of the house in which the person died (Sh. Ar., 
YD 339:5). Originally deriving from folk beliefs, this custom 
was subsequently explained as a method of announcing a death 
since Jews were always reluctant to be the bearers of evil tidings 
(Siftei Kohen, yp 339:5, n. 9). Others interpreted that this act 
indicated that the deceased was an important person, therefore 
the supply of water was lessened just as “there was no water for 
the congregation” (Num. 20:2) after the death of Miriam (Beer 
ha-Golah, yD 339:5, n. 8). The dead body was not left alone, and 
watchers remained with the corpse until the funeral, either to 
honor the dead or to guard the corpse against possible dam- 
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age. These watchers were exempted from the performance of 
other positive commandments while engaged in this merito- 
rious deed (Bet. 3:1). Before the funeral the body was ritually 
purified (see *tohorah). Professional women mourners, who 
clapped their hands in grief and sang dirges and lamentations, 
led the public display of grief at the funeral. Dirges were recited 
responsively while lamentations were sung in unison (MK 3:8, 
9; see *Kinah). The prevalent rabbinic opinion was that only 
the first day of the mourning period was of biblical authority 
(Asheri to MK 3:27; 34b; Maim. Yad, Avel, 1:1), while the seven- 
day mourning period was instituted by Moses (TJ, Ket. 1:1, 25a). 
The rabbis distinguished four stages in the mourning period: 
*aninut, the period between death and burial; avelut or shivah, 
the seven days following burial; *sheloshim, the time until the 
30 day after burial; and the first year (TJ, MK 3:7, 83C). 


ANINUT. During the aninut period, the mourner was called 
an onen. Although still obligated to abide by the negative 
precepts of the Torah, the onen was absolved from the per- 
formance of many positive religious duties such as the recital 
of the *Shema and the donning of tallit and tefillin (mK 23b). 
He thus indicated his respect for the memory of the deceased 
since he was so distraught that he could not discharge his reli- 
gious obligations (Sem. 10; Deut. R. 9:1). In addition, freedom 
from certain religious obligations enabled the onen to attend 
to the needs of the dead and his burial without distraction. 
The rule that “he who is engaged in a religious act is exempt 
from performing other religious duties” applied (Suk. 25a). 
It was also forbidden for the onen to eat meat or drink wine 
(Ber. 17b) or overindulge in eating (TJ, Ber. 3:1, 6a). If death oc- 
curred on the Sabbath, or if the Sabbath was part of the aninut 
period, the onen was obligated to discharge all his religious 
obligations (MK 23b), and he was even permitted to eat meat 
and drink wine on that day (Ber. 18a). 


SHIVAH. Immediately after the funeral, the shivah (“seven”) 
mourning period began. The bereaved family gathered in the 
house of the deceased and sat on overturned couches or beds 
and enrobed their heads. The mourners were obligated to rend 
their garments and to recite the dayyan ha-emet (“the true 
Judge”) blessing (see *Keriah). They were also not to leave 
the house (MK 23a), perform manual labor, conduct business 
transactions, bathe, anoint the body, cut the hair, cohabit, wear 
leather shoes, wash clothes, greet acquaintances, and study the 
Torah (MK 15a-b). They were, however, permitted to study 
sorrowful portions of the Bible and Talmud such as Job, Lam- 
entations, parts of Jeremiah, and the laws of mourning. The 
mourner’s first meal after the funeral was known as Se’uddat 
Havraah (Meal of Consolation). The meal was provided by 
friends and neighbors in accordance with the talmudic in- 
junction that “a mourner is forbidden to eat of his own bread 
on the first day (of mourning” (MK 27b). It was also forbidden 
for the mourner to don tefillin on the first day of the shivah 
period (Ket. 6b; Sh. Ar., yD 388:1). The rabbis considered the 
first three days as the most intense, declaring, “Three days for 
weeping and seven for lamenting” (MK 27b). 
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SHELOSHIM. Modified mourning continued through the she- 
loshim period when the mourner was told “not to cut the hair 
and wear pressed clothes” (MK 27b). During the sheloshim it 
was also forbidden for the mourner to marry, to attend places 
of entertainment or festive events (even when primarily of re- 
ligious significance), to embark on a business journey, or to 
participate in social gatherings (MK 22b-23a; Yad, Avel 6:2). 
When mourning for parents, some of the above prohibitions 
remained applicable during the entire 12 months following the 
day of death. The mourner was not permitted to trim his hair 
until his companions rebuked him. He was also enjoined from 
entering “a house of rejoicing” during this period (MK 22b). 


RELATIONSHIPS REQUIRING MOURNING. The observance 
of these formal rules of mourning was required for the nearest 
of kin corresponding to those for whom a priest was to defile 
himself, i.e., a wife (husband), father, mother, son, daughter, 
brother, and sister (Lev. 21:1-3; MK 20b), but not an infant less 
than 30 days old (Yad, Avel 1:6). The Talmud also relates in- 
stances when aspects of mourning were observed upon the 
death of teachers and scholars. Thus when R. Johanan died, 
R. Ammi observed the seven and the 30 days of mourning 
(MK 25b). In mourning for a hakham one bared the arm and 
shoulder on the right for the av bet din on the left, and for a 
nasi on both sides (mK 22b; Sem. 9:2). 


TERMINATION OF MOURNING. Although the Sabbath was 
included in the seven days of mourning, no outward signs of 
mourning were permitted on that day. Private observances 
such as the prohibition against washing remained in force 
on the Sabbath (Mk 23b; Maim, Yad, Avel 10:1). If burial took 
place before a festival and the mourner observed the mourn- 
ing rite for even a short period prior to the festival, the entire 
shivah period was annulled by the holiday. If the shivah had 
been completed, then the incoming festival canceled the en- 
tire sheloshim period. If, however, the funeral took place on 
*Hol ha-Moed, the shivah and sheloshim were observed after 
the termination of the festival. In the Diaspora, the last day of 
the festival counted as one of the days of the shivah and she- 
loshim (MK 3:5-7; Sh. Ar., YD 399, 13; 400). 

Relatives and friends visited the mourner during the 
week of shivah. Discreet individuals expressed their condo- 
lences in sympathetic silence (cf. Job. 2:13). In general, visi- 
tors were advised not to speak until the mourner began the 
conversation (MK 28b). Upon leaving, it became customary 
for the visitor to approach the mourner and say: “May the Al- 
mighty comfort you among the other mourners for Zion and 
Jerusalem.’ Rabbinical literature explained the reasons for the 
choice of seven as the main period of mourning. Commenting 
on the verse “I will turn your feasts into mourning” (Amos 
8:10), it was explained that, just as the days of the feasts (Pass- 
over and Sukkot) are seven, so the period of mourning is also 
for seven days (MK 20a). The Zohar gives a mystical reason: 
“For seven days the soul goes to and fro between the house and 
the grave, mourning for the body” (Zohar, Va- Yehi, 226a). The 
institution of shivah was considered even more ancient than 
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the flood. The rabbis interpreted “And it came to pass after the 
seven days, that the waters of the flood were upon the earth” 
(Gen. 7:10) to mean that God postponed retribution until af- 
ter the seven days of mourning for the righteous Methuse- 
lah (Gen. 5:27; Sanh. 108b). The rabbis discouraged excessive 
mourning. Jeremiah’s charge, “Weep ye not for the dead, nei- 
ther bemoan him” (Jer. 22:10) was interpreted to mean “weep 
not in excess, nor bemoan too much.” Accordingly, intensive 
mourning ceased after the sheloshim. Thereafter, God declares 
to the one who continues to mourn “Ye are not more com- 
passionate toward the departed than I” The rabbis stated that 
whoever indulged in excessive grief over his dead finally had 
to weep for another. It was related that a woman in the neigh- 
borhood of R. Huna ultimately lost all seven of her sons be- 
cause she wept excessively for each one (MK 27b). 


Modern Practice 

Most of the observances described above are still practiced 
by traditional Jews all over the world. In most communities 
today there are burial societies or funeral chapels which ar- 
range the details of the tohorah and the burial. The onenim 
still have the responsibility of contacting the burial society, as 
well as obtaining death and other certificates which may be re- 
quired before the funeral can be held. They must also inform 
relatives and friends so that proper honor and respect can be 
paid to the deceased. In the house of shivah couches and beds 
are no longer overturned, the mourners sitting instead on low 
stools. With the exception that mourners no longer muffle 
their heads, all the other restrictions are observed. Slippers 
of cloth, felt, or rubber are worn instead of leather footwear. 
Women also abstain from using cosmetics during the shivah 
period. A candle burns continuously in the house of mourn- 
ing for the entire seven days. It has also become customary 
to cover mirrors or turn them to the wall. Among the expla- 
nations offered for this practice is that prayer is forbidden in 
front of a mirror, since the reflection distracts the attention 
of the worshiper. Another interpretation is that mirrors, often 
associated with vanity, are out of place at such a time. 


Prayers in the Home and Changes in the Liturgy 
By the end of the Middle Ages, praying in the house of shi- 
vah was a well-established custom (cf. Shab. 152a-b). Now- 
adays a *minyan gathers in the house of mourning for the 
daily Shaharit and Minhah-Maariv services. For the reading 
of the Law during these home services a Torah Scroll may 
be borrowed from the communal synagogue, provided that 
proper facilities for its care are available and that it will be 
read on three occasions. If it is not possible to obtain a minyan 
in the home, the mourner may attend the synagogue for ser- 
vices and the recitation of *Kaddish. Generally the mourner 
attends the synagogue for Sabbath and festival service. In the 
house of mourning and in the mourner’s personal prayers, 
the following changes in the normal order of the services are 
made: 

(1) The talmudical passage pittum ha-ketoret (Ker. 6a; 
Hertz, Prayer, 546), describing the compounding of the in- 
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censes for daily offering in the Temple, is omitted by the 
mourner since he is forbidden to study Torah. 

(2) Likewise the mourner omits the recitation of eizehu 
mekoman, the chapter of the Mishnah which describes the 
appointed places for the various animal sacrifices (Zev. 5:1-8; 
Hertz, Prayer, 38-40). 

(3) The *Priestly Blessing (Num. 6:24-26; Hertz, Prayer, 
154), which concludes with the greeting of peace, is omitted in 
the house of mourning because the mourner may not extend 
greetings. In Jerusalem, however, it is recited. 

(4) *Tahanun (Hertz, Prayer, 168-86) is omitted because 
its theme, “I have sinned before thee,’ is deemed inappropri- 
ate for a mourner. 

(5) Psalm 20 (Hertz, Prayer, 200) is also omitted because 
it will intensify the mourner’s grief during his “day of trou- 
ble” (Ps. 20:2). 

(6) The verse beginning, “And as for me, this is my cov- 
enant with them, saith the Lord” is omitted from the u-Va le- 
Ziyyon (Hertz, Prayer, 202) because the mourner does not de- 
sire a covenant which will perpetuate his unhappy situation. 

(7) Psalm 49, which declares that the injustices and in- 
equalities of human existence are corrected in the hereafter, is 
recited after the daily service in the house of mourning (Hertz, 
Prayer, 1088-90). 

(8) The mourner omits the six Psalms (95-99; 29) re- 
cited before the Maariv service on Friday night (Hertz, Prayer, 
346-54). He remains in the anteroom until the conclusion 
of *lekhah dodi. He then enters the synagogue and the con- 
gregation rises and greets him with the traditional greeting 
extended to mourners: “May the Almighty...” Hertz, Prayer, 
358). 

(9) *Hallel (Hertz, Prayer, 756-72) is not recited in the 
house of shivah on *Rosh Hodesh because it contains such 
verses as “The dead praise not the Lord, neither any that go 
down into silence” (Ps. 115:17), and “This is the day which the 
Lord hath made, we will rejoice and be glad in it” (Ps. 118:24). 
In most rites, however, it is recited when the mourners leave 
the room. If Rosh Hodesh coincides with the Sabbath, Hal- 
lel should be recited even if the services are being held in the 
house of mourning since no public display of mourning is 
permissible on the Sabbath. 

(10) The mourner is not called up to the reading of the 
Law during the week of shivah even if he is the only kohen or 
levite in the congregation. 

There are indications that it was customary for mourn- 
ers to wear black throughout the sheloshim (Yoma 39b; Shab. 
114a; Sem. 2:8). Nowadays, however, Jews are not permitted 
to dress in black clothing or to wear black armbands as signs 
of mourning since these are considered non-Jewish customs 
(see *Hukkat ha-Goi). Similarly, the bringing of gifts to the 
house of shivah is considered an emulation of non-Jewish 
practice. During the sheloshim period it is customary for the 
mourner to change his synagogue seat for weekday services. 
When mourning for parents, a different seat is occupied dur- 
ing the entire 12-month period. The *Kaddish, however, is re- 
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cited by the person mourning a parent or child for 11 months. 
*Yahrzeit is observed on the anniversary of the Jewish date 
of the person’s death. There is an opinion that when three or 
more days elapse between death and burial, the first Yahrzeit 
is observed on the date of burial. Nevertheless, during sub- 
sequent years, Yahrzeit is observed on the anniversary of the 
date of death (Taz, Shakh and Beer Hetev, yD 402:12). Reform 
Judaism has greatly modified the above laws and customs. The 
week of mourning is often shortened, and, frequently, only a 
period of three days is observed. Practices such as the rending 
of garments, sitting on low stools, not wearing leather shoes, 
and not attending places of entertainment during the period 
of the 30 days or first year are not generally observed by Re- 
form Jews. Some have the religious services in the home only 
for the first three days, while others have them only after re- 
turning home from the funeral. 
[Aaron Rothkoff] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: BIBLE: K. Budde, in: ZAw, 2 (1882), 1-52; B. 
Malinowski, Magic, Science and Religion (1925); E. Durkheim, The 
Elementary Forms of the Religious Life (1947); Kaufmann Y., Toledot, 
2 (1960), 544-56; K.V.H. Ringgren, Israelite Religion (1963), 239-42; 
T.H. Gaster, Myth, Legend and Custom in the Old Testament (1969), 
590-604. TALMUD AND MEDIEVAL PERIODS: Y.M. Tykocinski, Sefer 
Gesher ha-Hayyim (1947: 19607); J.J.(L.) Greenwald (Grunwald), Kol- 
Bo al Aveilut, 3 vols. (1947-52); C.N. Denburg, Code of Hebrew Law, 
1 (1954); B. Yashar, Seder ha-Aveilut ve-ha-Nihumim (1956); S. Spero, 
Journey into Light (1959); H.M. Rabinowicz, Guide to Life (1964); D. 
Zlotnick (ed. and tr.), The Tractate “Mourning” (Semahot) (1966); M. 
Lamm, Jewish Way in Death and Mourning (1969). ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: S. Glick, Light and Consolation: The Development of Jewish 
Consolation Practices (2004). 


MOUSE (Heb. 1399, akhbar), small rodent enumerated in the 
Bible with the rat and five reptiles (“creeping things”). It is so 
classified because as a result of its short legs its belly touches 
the ground as it walks. Isaiah (66:17) vehemently assails those 
who “eat swine’s flesh, detestable things, and the mouse” 
at idolatrous ceremonies. The akhbar includes both the house 
mouse, Mus musculus, and the field mouse, Microtus guen- 
thri, the latter wreaking havoc with crops. Their depredations 
can amount to a plague destroying substantial parts of the 
harvest. It was such a plague which visited the Philistines who 
captured the Ark of the Covenant of the Lord (1 Sam. 6:4-11). 
They not only “marred the land” but also caused a plague 
of “emerods.” It has been suggested that the latter reference is 
to a pestilence caused by the microbe, Pasteurella pestis, trans- 
mitted to man by rodent fleas. The symptoms are a swelling 
of the lymphatic glands especially in the groins, which was 
thought to be a form of hemorrhoids. Both house and field 
mice are frequently mentioned in the Mishnah and Talmud. 
The ancient view of the possibility of spontaneous genera- 
tion finds expression in the statement that the mouse was 
formed from the earth (Hul. 9:6). A mean person was called 
“a mouse lying in his money” (Sanh. 29b). One who eats food 
which has been nibbled by mice was said to forget his learn- 
ing (Hor. 13a). 
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MOWINCKEL, SIGMUND OLAF PLYTT 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lewysohn, Zool, 105-7, 345; ES. Boden- 
heimer, Animal and Man in Bible Lands (1960), 21-23, 46, 101, 110. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Feliks, Ha-Zome’ah, 261. 


[Jehuda Feliks] 


°"MOWINCKEL, SIGMUND OLAF PLYTT (1884-1965), 
Norwegian biblical scholar. Mowinckel was educated at the 
University of Oslo (then Kristiania) and taught there from 
1917 until his retirement in 1954. He also studied Assyriol- 
ogy in Germany. His doctoral thesis (1916) was a study of the 
Book of Nehemiah, and one of his last books was also de- 
voted to Nehemiah (Studien zu dem Buche Ezra-Nehemia, 3 
vols., 1964-65). Mowinckel was very much influenced by the 
form-critical and tradition-history approach of Hermann 
*Gunkel and Hugo Gressmann. His first book on the Psalms, 
The Royal Psalms in the Bible, was also issued in 1916, and his 
chief work, Psalmenstudien (vols. 1-6) was published between 
1921 and 1924. In this work, he placed the psalms in their cultic 
context and interpreted them in the light of this background. 
These Psalmenstudien were republished in 1961, and in 1963 
an English translation of his last work on the Psalms was is- 
sued (The Psalms in Israel’s Worship, 2 vols, 1962; Norwegian 
version, Offersang og Sangoffer, 1951). In 1964 two works on 
the Pentateuch were published, Erwdgungen zur Pentateuch- 
quellenfrage (“Considerations of the Question of the Sources 
of the Pentateuch”) and Tetrateuch, Pentateuch, Hexateuch; 
Palestina for Israel (“Palestine before Israel,” 1965) and Israels 
opphvog eldste historie (“Israel's Origin and Oldest History,” 
1967) were published posthumously. Mowinckel’s main ideas 
have been widely accepted by biblical scholars, and his influ- 
ence in Europe, especially Scandinavia, has been considerable. 
H.L. *Ginsberg taught himself Norwegian so that he could 
speak it to Mowinckel. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Rian, in: DBI, 2:166-68. 


[Arvid S. Kapelrud / S. David Sperling (2° ed.)] 


MOWSHOWITZ, ISRAEL (1914-1991), U.S. rabbi, politi- 
cal intermediary. Mowshowitz was born in Poland and im- 
migrated to the United States with his family in 1929. He at- 
tended Yeshiva University, where he earned a B.A., and was 
ordained at its Rabbi Yitzhak Elchanan Theological Seminary 
in 1937. He earned a Ph.D. in psychology from Duke University 
and Yeshiva University awarded him an honorary doctorate 
in 1966. Although trained as an Orthodox rabbi, the pulpits 
he held were at Conservative synagogues, first in Durham, 
N.c., and then at Omaha, Nebraska. In 1949, he was appointed 
rabbi of Hillcrest Jewish Center in Queens, N.y., becoming 
rabbi emeritus in 1983. 

Respected in both the Orthodox and Conservative move- 
ments, Mowshowitz rose to become arguably the most promi- 
nent Jewish communal leader in the city and state. He was a 
founder of the International Synagogue at Kennedy Interna- 
tional Airport and served as its honorary president. He also 
served on the boards of numerous charitable, interfaith, and 
interracial organizations in New York. 
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In the 1960s Mowshowitz was the president of the New 
York Board of Rabbis, an organization of 1,000 rabbis repre- 
senting all the major denominations; in that capacity, he be- 
came a nationally quoted spokesman, commenting on all po- 
litical and social issues that impacted Jewish interests. 

Mowshowitz forged close ties with New York Governor 
Mario M. Cuomo, a Roman Catholic who called Mowshowitz 
“my rabbi,’ and who lived nearby. He held the title of special 
assistant for community affairs in the governor's office, where 
he negotiated issues between the state and religious groups. 
According to Conference of Presidents of Major American 
Jewish Organizations head Israel *Miller, “He was the one all 
of us would call when we needed something done of a politi- 
cal nature.” 

Mowshowitz traveled throughout the world on behalf of 
Jewish causes. In 1956, he was a member of one of the first del- 
egations of rabbis to visit the Soviet Union to investigate the 
conditions of Soviet Jewry. He also traveled to Poland, South 
Africa, Iran, Hungary, Poland, Romania, and other countries 
on similar missions, including a study trip to 13 countries with 
the National Conference of Christians and Jews. 

The New York Board of Rabbis established the annual 
Rabbi Israel and Libby Mowshowitz Award, to honor both 
them and rabbis who excel in public service. 

He wrote two books, Fires to Warm Us (1978) and To 
Serve in Faithfulness (1975), and co-authored with Debra Oren- 
stein From Generation to Generation (1992). 


[Bezalel Gordon (24 ed.)] 


MOYAL, ESTHER (1873-1948), Arabic journalist and femi- 
nist. Esther Moyal, a member of the Lazari (al-Azhari) family 
of *Beirut, began taking part in public affairs in 1893, while she 
was teaching for the Scottish Church mission. She took over 
the correspondence of the Lebanese Women’s League and in 
the same year was sent to Chicago to represent *Lebanon at 
the International Women’s Conference. She was active in vari- 
ous women’s organizations such as Bakirat Striya (“The Dawn 
of Syria”) and Nahdat al-Nisa (“The Awakening Women’). In 
1894 she married a medical student, Simon Moyal, in *Jaffa. 
After he qualified they settled in *Cairo, where in 1898 Esther 
founded the monthly al-‘Aila (“The Family”), which became a 
weekly in 1904. She also became a frequent contributor to the 
leading Cairo daily, al-Ahram and the Egyptian literary pe- 
riodical al-Hildl. The Moyals moved to Jaffa in 1908 and the 
following year she helped establish an organization of Jewish 
women in the city. In 1913 she became joint editor with her 
husband of the Jaffa periodical, Sawt al-‘Uthmaniyya (“The 
Voice of Ottomanism”). Widowed in 1915, she went to live 
in Marseilles, returning to Jaffa in the mid-1940s. Her writ- 
ings include a life of Emile Zola and Arabic translations of 


French books. 
[Hayyim J. Cohen] 


MOZA or (Ha)Mozah (Heb. X31) ,73797), town in Benja- 
min mentioned in the city list of Benjamin with Mizpeh and 
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Chephirah (Josh. 18:26) and in the genealogy of Benjamin 
with Alemeth, Azmaveth, and Eleasah (1 Chron. 8:36). The 
name also occurs in the genealogy of Caleb (1 Chron. 2:46), 
but a connection between this Moza and the Benjamite Moza 
is doubtful, as another locality might be meant. According to 
one reading, the “Msh” seal stamps found on jar handles at 
Jericho and Tell ab-Nasba and belonging to the Persian pe- 
riod attest the existence of an administrative center at Moza at 
that time. It is identified with Khirbat Beit Mizza to the west 
of Jerusalem and situated near a spring in a valley rich in olive 
groves and vineyards. It is probably identical with the Roman 
colony *Emmaus, established by Vespasian after the siege of 
Jerusalem at a distance of 30 stadia (c. 3% mi.) from Jerusalem; 
he settled 800 veterans there (Jos., Wars, 7:217). A village be- 
low Jerusalem called Moza, where willow branches were cut 
for the rites at the Sukkot, is mentioned in the Mishnah (Suk. 
4:5), i.e., in reference to the times before the destruction of the 
Second Temple. According to the Jerusalem Talmud (Suk. 4:3, 
54b), the name of Moza was changed to Colonia and a “source 
of Colonia” is mentioned by Cyrillus Scythopolitanus (Vita 
Sabae, 67). The latter locality was probably at the site of the 
Arab village Qaltinya (see below). Remains of a Roman road 
station, a bath, Jewish and Roman tombs, and a Byzantine 
monastery were found in the area. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 
Modern Times 
The land of Moza (moshavah), on the site of ancient Moza, was 
the first rural site in Erez Israel acquired by Jews for farming 
purposes (by inhabitants of the old city of Jerusalem headed by 
Yehoshua *Yellin in 1859). A few families worked the land and 
terraced the hillsides, but did not live permanently at Moza. 
In 1894 the Jerusalem chapter of the *B’nai Brith founded a 
small village on the site. One of the first industrial enterprises 
in the country was a tile and roof tile factory which used the 
local Moza marl as raw material. It was built by the Moza set- 
tlers at the beginning of the 20" century. In the 1929 Arab ri- 
ots the village was largely destroyed and seven of its inhabit- 
ants were murdered, but the village was soon restored and in 
1933 Moza Illit (“Upper Moza”) was founded as an adjacent 
moshayv. On the hilltop southwest of Moza, *Kuppat Holim, 
the Histadrut Sick Fund, opened the Arza Convalescent Home 
in the 1930s, in the place where Theodor *Herzl on his 1898 
visit to the country planted a cypress tree (at the time erro- 
neously identified as the biblical cedar from which the name 
“Arza’ was derived). The tree was felled in World War 1 by 
unknown persons. In the Israel *War of Independence (1948) 
Moza was in grave danger until the neighboring Arab village 
of Qaltnya fell to Jewish forces and was abandoned by its in- 
habitants. Although most of the inhabitants in Moza were 
employed in Jerusalem, some kept farms. From the late 1950s 
a garden suburb of Jerusalem developed there. In 2002 the 
population of Moza Illit was 796. 
[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: EM, 4 (1962), 738; Avigad, in: 18], 8 (1958), 
113-9. 
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MOZES, family of Israeli press magnates. The Mozes family 
played a major role in the Israeli press in the second half of 
the 20' century. From its flagship daily newspaper, Yedioth 
Aharonoth, through its subsidiary enterprises including a 
chain of local newspapers, women’s and other special inter- 
est magazines, publishing and printing interests, and shares 
in Israel’s Channel 2, the Mozes family had by the 1990s be- 
come the country’s biggest media moguls. 

In 1940, a small newspaper, Yedioth Aharonoth, founded 
the previous year as one of the country’s few independent eve- 
ning newspapers, had been acquired by ALEXANDER MOZES, 
a printer, from the newspaper’s founder Nahum Komerov. 
While Alexander took charge of printing the paper, his father 
YEHUDAH MOZES (b. 1886), a textile entrepreneur and busi- 
nessman, took charge of the newspaper's editorial operations, 
together with his son, NOAH (1912-1986), an agronomist. It 
consisted of some two pages each day, and had a circulation 
of 30,000. The paper failed financially in its early years, and 
in 1949 was forced to sell half of its shares to *Mapai. Its big- 
gest crisis occurred in February 1948 when its editor, Dr. Az- 
riel *Carlebach, together with most of its editorial staff as well 
as some of the printing and administrative workers, left the 
newspaper overnight — ostensibly upset over Yehudah Mozes’ 
intervention in day-to-day editorial matters - and founded the 
rival Maariv newspaper. Rebuilding the paper, Yehudah Mozes 
appointed his cousin Dov *Yudkovsky as news editor and 
Dr. Herzl *Rosenblum as editor, whose responsibilities com- 
prised the editorial column and the op-ed pages. Yudkovsky 
conceived the newspaper as “the people’s newspaper”: despite 
its popular tabloid appearance, it also carried editorial matter 
of interest to readers from the professional classes. With the 
death of Yehudah in 1955, Noah Mozes became the publisher. It 
took Yedioth Aharonoth until the late 1970s to overtake Maariv 
as Israel’s biggest-selling newspaper. By 2005 42% of Israelis 
read the newspaper daily, and 54% its Friday weekend edition, 
according to a Teleseker survey. In the 1980s the newspaper 
entered the local newspaper market, developing local weekly 
newspapers (sold as supplements to the Friday paper) in key 
Israeli towns, exploiting the local advertising market. 

The newspaper's corporate setup is characterized by a 
highly centralized structure in which company shares are 
divided between 100 basic shares and 1,400 regular shares. 
With only the family owning the basic shares, and an in-built 
clause that the company directors are determined only by the 
holders of the basic shares, it generated resentment among 
the regular shareholders, particular after Noah died in 1986 
in a traffic accident and his son, ARNON (“Noni’; 1953—_), an 
economics graduate from Tel Aviv University, replaced him 
as publisher. 

Since the mid-1980s the newspaper's senior management 
was characterized by family in-fighting and court hearings 
as “Noni” Mozes sought to centralize control. In 1989 Yud- 
kovsky was dismissed, and moved to Maariv, where he was 
appointed editor. While Ze'ev Mozes, the paper’s co-direc- 
tor whose responsibilities included manpower, was initially 
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MOZNAYIM 


allied with “Noni” Mozes - based on a 1986 agreement that 
the two men would share the two-man directorship of the 
newspaper for a 20-year period — he was subsequently eased 
out and sold his shares in 1997 to Eliezer Fishman and Haim 
Bar-On (the owners of the Globes financial newspaper). Zeev, 
who was Noah’s nephew and Yehudah’s grandson, was also re- 
sponsible for moving the newspaper's printing press from the 
newspaper's editorial offices in Tel Aviv to a bigger site in Ris- 
hon le-Zion. Oded Mozes, son of Alexander, had been eased 
out years earlier when Noah Mozes set up a separate printing 
press, named after his son Gilad, killed in a traffic accident, 
to print the newspaper. 

When Paula Mozes, Noah’s widow, died in 1997, she 
bequeathed all her shares to her son, Noni, asking her two 
daughters, Judy Shalom-Mozes, wife of the Likud mk and 
former foreign minister Silvan *Shalom, and Tami-Mozes- 
Borowitz, to give their brother power of attorney to adminis- 
ter the newspaper. In building a coalition, Noni initially gave 
Tami management of Yediot Tikshoret, the sister company 
comprising the chain of local newspapers and magazines, as 
well as Yedioth Aharonoth’s share in the Channel 2 subsidiary, 
Reshet. But she sold her shares to Fishman and Bar-On in 
1998. Noni Mozes received a setback in 1997 when the Israeli 
courts acceded to a petition to broaden the structure of the 
paper's directorship from two to five members. 

After Yudkovky’s departure from the paper in 1989, 
Moshe *Vardi, a managing editor, and Rozenblum’s son, was 
appointed in his place. Vardi possessed an uncanny ability 
for identifying news stories and for news writing. This helped 
the paper maintain the lead which Yudkovsky had managed 
to bring about in the cirulation war with Maariv. In the mid- 
1990s the newspaper was embroiled in an affair involving mu- 
tual wiretapping among partners and editors of Maariv and 
Yedioth Aharonoth. Yedioth Aharonoth’s assignments editor, 
Ruth Ben-Ari, was charged with wiretapping Maariv boss 
Ofer Nimrodi, and its editor Dov Yudkovsky. Though subse- 
quently cleared, Vardi, suspended himself from the editorship 
during the two year trial. During this period Alon Shalev, a 
news executive on Channel 2, was appointed editor. Vardi was 
subsequently reinstated, holding the post until his retirement 
in 2004. Rafi Ginat, an Israel television reporter who edited 
and presented the investigative Kolbotek consumer program, 
replaced him. 

In 2000 the newspaper created its website, Y-Net, with 
its own separate reporting staff. In 2005 it had 3.3 million us- 
ers monthly. 

The Yedioth Aharonoth groups was valued in 1997 at 
around $450 million. In addition to the daily newspaper, the 
group's properties included 17 local newspapers, a woman's 
magazine and shares in another, a number of special interest 
magazines, a Russian-language daily newspaper, three pub- 
lishing houses, shares in the Channel 2 subsidiary Reshet, two 
printing presses, and two modeling agencies. Noni Mozes’ 
share alone was valued in 2004 at $200 million. Concerned 
at the power of Yedioth Aharonoth, and of other newspaper 
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chains, with the perceived threat to freedom of the press, the 
Monopolies Commission allowed Yedioth Aharonoth to pur- 
chase no more than 24% of the shares of Reshet. 


[Yoel Cohen (24 ed.)] 


MOZNAYIM (Heb. 0731N79), literary organ of the Hebrew 
Writers Association in Israel. Moznayim was founded in 1929, 
under the editorship of Y.D. *Berkowitz and F. Lachower, 
when the association ceased to endorse its previous organ, 
Ketuvim, edited by A. Steinman and A. *Shlonsky. Published 
first as a weekly in Tel Aviv, Moznayim became a monthly in 
1933. It appeared regularly until the spring of 1947, when it 
ceased publication until the autumn of that year. Moznayim 
reappeared as a fortnightly only until the State of Israel was 
about to be established. Moznayim, in a new series, was pub- 
lished as a monthly from 1955. 

The first volumes bear the stamp of *Bialik, a frequent 
contributor, and his contemporaries. Eventually, younger writ- 
ers also left their influence upon this publication. All literary 
genres were encouraged: poetry, the story, the essay, criti- 
cism, the review, the scholarly study in the form of a popular 
lecture, publication of literary documents (e.g., letters), and 
translations from world literature. Hebrew writers from dif- 
ferent generations and different parts of the world have par- 
ticipated. Until the Holocaust, the majority of East European 
Hebrew writers contributed and, later, Hebrew writers in the 
United States and other countries were published. 

In honor of the U.S. Hebrew writer, Reuben *Wallenrod, 
Moznayim annually presents an award for the most distin- 
guished poem, story, or essay published in the periodical. An 
index to the first hundred issues was issued in 1944. 


[Getzel Kressel] 


MOZYR, city in Polesie district, Belarus. After the second 
partition of Poland (1793), Mozyr was annexed by Russia and 
became a county town in the province (gubernia) of Minsk 
until the Russian Revolution. Jews are mentioned there in the 
16 century. Many were wounded, killed, and robbed by the 
soldiers of *Chmielnicki in 1648. In 1766 there were 896 Jew- 
ish taxpayers in the community of Mozyr and the surround- 
ing villages; these increased to 2,256 in 1847 and 5,631 (70% of 
the total population) in 1897. The Jews played an important 
role in the wood industry which developed in the town and 
its vicinity, owning several sawmills and match factories. Mo- 
zyr was one of the towns where the *Bund was active. A Rus- 
sian language school operated from 1899, as did a yeshivah. 
During the Russian Civil War (1917-21) the Jews suffered at 
the hands of the “volunteer army” of Bulak-Balakhowich, 
who fought the Soviet regime. Many were wounded and 44 
murdered, women were raped, and property looted. With the 
consolidation of the Soviet regime Jewish public institutions 
were liquidated. In 1926 there were 5,901 persons in the town 
(61.3% of the population), and 6,307 (36.1% of the total popu- 
lation) in 1939. Until 1938 there were two Yiddish elementary 
schools. Mozyr was occupied by the Germans on August 22, 
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1941. Some Jews succeeded in leaving town. In the fall a ghetto 
was established housing 1,500 persons. In the week of Janu- 
ary 7, 1942, they were murdered, and another 700 Jews were 
drowned in the Pripet River. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Agurski, Revolyutsionnoye dvizheniye v Be- 
lorussii (1928), 142; Prestupleniya nemetsko — fashistskikn okkupantov 
v Belorussii (1965), 310, 320. 


[Yehuda Slutsky / Shmuel Spector (274 ed.)] 


MSTISLAVL (referred to by the Jews as Amtchislav), city 
in Mogilev district, Belarus; until 1772 in Poland-Lithuania; 
under czarist rule, part of Mogilev province. Jews are first 
mentioned as inhabitants of Mstislavl in 1590, although they 
had leased the taxes of the area from the mid-16" century. In 
1639 there was a synagogue in Mstislavl. During the North- 
ern War between Peter the Great and Charles x11 of Sweden, 
Peter’s troops entered Mstislav] (1708) and many Jews were 
injured. In 1765 there were 552 Jews registered as paying poll 
tax in the town and surrounding villages. As a result of their 
critical economic situation, 271 Jews left the town and dis- 
trict in 1808 for agricultural settlements in southern Russia. 
At the end of December 1843 a quarrel broke out between 
some Jews and a group of soldiers who had come to confis- 
cate some smuggled merchandise in a Jewish shop. Magnify- 
ing the incident, the local authorities described it to the gov- 
ernment as a Jewish rebellion against the authorities. When 
informed of the affair, Nicholas 1 ordered that every tenth 
Jew in the town be impressed into the army. It was only after 
numerous intercessions in the capital that investigators from 
St. Petersburg were sent to Mstislavl. The accusations of re- 
bellion were refuted and the collective punishment revoked. 
Subsequently, the day the decree was rescinded (Kislev 3) was 
celebrated as the Purim D’Amtchislav. In 1847 there were 3,815 
Jews registered in Mstislav] and in 1897 they numbered 5,076 
(59.7% of the population). Because of the Jewish merchants, 
the town turned into an important commercial center. There 
were 194 Jewish artisans out of a total of 291. Most of them 
were Mitnaggedim, but there was also a considerable minority 
of *Habad Hasidim. After World War 1 the Jewish population 
decreased, until in 1926 only 3,371 (42% of the total population) 
remained, and it dropped further to 2,067 (20% of the total) 
in 1939. A Yiddish school operated there from 1927, and two 
kolkhozes, with 110 families, were in the town in the 1930s. 
The Germans captured Mstislav] on July 14, 1941, and in early 
October killed 30 elderly Jews. On October 15, 1941, together 
with the local police, they murdered 850 (or perhaps 1,300) 
Jews in the marketplace. S. *Dubnow was a native of Mstislavl, 
as was Dr. Moshe Rachmilevich, one of the founders of the 
Hebrew University Medical School. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dubnow, in: He-Avar, 1 (1918), 63-75; 8 (1961), 
149-52; Lifshits, ibid., 8 (1961), 81-100; Smilak, in: Reshumot, 4 (1926), 
287-94; Dubnow, in: yrvo Bleter, 1 (1931), 404-7; Dubnow, in: Vosk- 
hod, no. 1 (1889), 176-84; no. 8 (1893), 24-28; no. 9 (1899), 33-59; Ges- 
sen, in: Perezhitoye, 2 (1910), 54-77; Anski, ibid., 248-57. 

[Yehuda Slutsky / Shmuel Spector (274 ed.)] 
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MUBARAK, MUHAMMAD HUSNI SAID 


MUBARAK, MUHAMMAD HUSNISATTD (1928- ), third 
president of *Egypt, following Abdul *Nasser and Anwar 
*Sadat. A successful career officer in the Egyptian air force 
and its commander (since 1972), he was appointed vice presi- 
dent of Egypt (1975) and vice chairman of the National Dem- 
ocratic Party (1978). Eight days after Sadat’s assassination (on 
October 6, 1981), Mubarak was elected as chairman of the Na- 
tional Democratic Party and president of Egypt - confirmed 
by a countrywide referendum. He was re-elected by referenda 
in 1987, 1993, and 1999 and then by popular vote on Septem- 
ber 7, 2005, for a fifth term, defeating (with more than 75% of 
the votes) nine other candidates for the presidency. This was a 
sign of democratic processes being gradually introduced into 
Egypt. Meanwhile, until this unusual development, President 
Mubarak, using the authoritarian system of government in- 
herited from his predecessors, promised to cure some of the 
worst ills facing the country, but with moderate success only. 
Corruption continued to affect the bureaucracy. The economy 
improved in the early 1990s with the help of massive U.S. aid 
(rewarding Egypt for supporting the U.S. with 40,000 troops 
in the 1991 Gulf War), but 16% of its 77 million population (in 
2005) lived below the poverty line and unemployment was 
still very high (reaching 25% of the labor force, according to 
unofficial data). Mubarak also contended with the specter of 
Islamic fundamentalism and limited its political activities in 
Egypt; for example, the Muslim Brethren were not allowed to 
set up a political party, while Mubarak’s spokesmen accused 
them and their fellow-travelers of supporting terrorism, thus 
delegitimizing them. 

Mubarak and his regime have not displayed enmity to the 
tiny Jewish community (about 200 souls in 2005, residing in 
*Cairo and *Alexandria), but they have not prevented or con- 
demned the publication of books and articles or the propa- 
gation of films accusing the Jews in Egypt and elsewhere of 
blood-libels, plots, and intrigues. Similar accusations against 
the State of Israel abound in the press and are supported by 
the elites, chiefly the unions of writers, lawyers, and others. 
As for Mubarak’s government, it insisted on maintaining a 
“cold peace” with Israel, calling back its ambassador from Tel 
Aviv and openly siding with the Palestinians in the Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict. However, there were signs, also, of a mild 
rapprochement in 2004-5, probably conditioned by Israel’s 
disengagement from the *Gaza Strip and Mubarak’s wish to 
score points with the U.S.: a bilateral gas deal (lucrative for 
Egypt) was signed with Israel and, in September 2005, 750 
Egyptian border guards started patrolling, at Israel’s request, 
the Philadelphi Road between Sinai (which is part of Egypt) 
and the Gaza Strip. Still, some thorny issues remained to be 
solved. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: L.C. Harris (ed.), Egypt: Internal Challenges 
and Regional Stability (1988); A. McDermot, Egypt from Nasser to 
Mubarak: A Flawed Revolution (1988); R. Springborg, Mubarak’s 
Egypt: Fragmentation of Political Order (1989); Charles Tripp and 
Roger Owen (eds.), Egypt under Mubarak (1989); R.W. Baker, Sadat 
and After (1990); M.M. Ahmad, Hiwar ma‘a al-Ra’is (1991); A. al- 
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“Azim Ramadan, al-Sira‘ al-ijtima‘i fi ‘asr Mubarak (1993); M.A. Hai, 
Economic Reform in Egypt (1993); N.A. Fattah, Veiled Violence: Islamic 
Fundamentalism in Egyptian Politics in 1990s (1994); M. Kharbouch 
(ed.), al-Tatawwur al-siyasi fi Misr 1982-1992 (1994); M. Khalifa, So- 
cioeconomic Aspects of the Economic Reform Policies in Egypt (1996); 
M. Zaki, Egyptian Business Elites (1999); E. Kienle, A Grand Delu- 
sion: Democracy and Economic Reform in Egypt (2001); N. El-Mi- 
kawy and H. Handoussa (eds.), Institutional Reforms and Economic 
Development in Egypt (2002); H. al-Awadi, In Pursuit of Legitimacy: 
The Muslim Brothers and Mubarak 1982-2000 (2004). 


[Jacob M. Landau (2"4 ed.)] 


MUBASHSHIR BEN NISSI HA-LEVI (tenth century), 
Babylonian scholar who lived in *Baghdad; also known as 
Ibn Ussaba or “Unnaba. Mubashshir comments on the works 
of *Saadiah Gaon, contained in Kitab Istidrak al-Sahw (“Book 
of Correction of Errors”), fragments of which were found 
in the Cairo *Genizah and printed. The purpose of his book 
is not quite clear; the introduction leads one to believe that 
he sought to point out Saadiah’s errors rather than to correct 
them, and the contents of the book strengthen this impres- 
sion to the extent that at times the author seems to agree with 
Saadiah Gaon’s Karaite critics. The book had a large circula- 
tion, especially in Spain, and is mentioned by many Jewish 
scholars. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Harkavy, Zikkaron la-Rishonim ve-gam 
la-Aharonim, 1, no. 4 (1891), 68-73, 182-5; Levin, Ozar, 8 (1938), 86 
(third section); Mevasser b. Nissi ha-Levi, Hassagot Al Rav Saadyah 
Gaon, ed. by M. Zucker (1955); Baron, Social, 5 (1957), 390 no. 21; 7 
(1958), 15-16; S. Abramson, in: Sinai, 57 (1965), 15-17; M. Zucker, ibid., 
58 (1966), 95-98; S.M. Stern, in: REJ, 126 (1967), 113-7. 


[Abraham David] 


MUBASHSHIR BEN RAV KIMOI HA-KOHEN (d. 925), 
Gaon of the Pumbedita Academy from 917 to 925, a post to 
which he was appointed upon the death of R. Judah Gaon (the 
grandfather of R. *Sherira Gaon). Mubashshir belonged to the 
faction which opposed the appointment of *David b. Zakkai 
as exilarch, apparently because of his family relationship with 
Mar *Ukba, the deposed exilarch. In turn, when David b. Zak- 
kai did become exilarch, he refused to recognize Mubashshir 
in his post and appointed R. *Kohen Zedek as head of the 
Pumbedita Academy; the members of the Academy were split 
into two factions, each supporting one of the two geonim. A 
prominent supporter of Mubashshir was *Ben Meir, the gaon 
of Erez Israel, who conducted an active campaign against 
both David b. Zakkai and R. Kohen Zedek. Saadiah Gaon, 
on the other hand, when he came to Baghdad in 921, joined 
Mubashshir’s opponents. Mubashshir appointed R. Aaron b. 
Joseph *Sarjado as rosh kallah Pumbedita, in spite of his not 
being the scion of a scholarly family. In 922 David b. Zakkai 
made peace with Mubashshir and most of the members of the 
Academy accepted the latter’s leadership; R. Kohen Zedek, and 
the few members who remained loyal to him, left the Acad- 
emy but continued to receive their share of its income. None 
of Mubashshir’s teachings and responsa has been preserved. 
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On Mubashshir’s death in 925 his rival R. Kohen Zedek suc- 
ceeded him as gaon. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B.M. Lewin (ed.), Iggeret Sherira Gaon (1921), 
119-20; Mann, in: Tarbiz, 5 (1933/34), 150-8; Abramson, Merkazim, 


21-23. 
[Abraham David] 


°MUCIANUS, CAIUS LICINIUS, governor of Syria during 
the Roman War (66-70 c.£.) and a prominent supporter of 
Vespasian's successful attempt to assume the leadership of the 
Roman Empire. As governor of Syria, Mucianus is known to 
have supported certain privileges of the Jewish community at 
Antioch. In 69, together with other generals in the east, Mu- 
cianus urged Vespasian to become emperor, and subsequently 
was dispatched with a substantial force to Italy, to secure Rome 
from the supporters of Vitellius. He entered the city during 
the last days of 69, and prepared the way for Vespasian’s tri- 
umphant arrival there in the summer of 70 C.E. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kappelmacher, in: Pauly-Wissowa, 25 (1926), 


436-43 no. 116a; Schuerer, Hist, 263. 
[Isaiah Gafni] 


MUEHLHAUSEN, city in Germany. Though the exact date 
of the earliest Jewish settlement in Muehlhausen is unknown, 
there was certainly a Jewish settlement there c. 1300, and a 
synagogue is mentioned in 1311. The relationship between 
the town and the community (“universitas Judaeorum”) was 
regulated by the municipal council in 1311. Jurisdiction over 
the Jews of Muehlhausen and the income from them was 
contested between the municipality and the landgraves of 
*Thuringia, who during the Black Death persecutions advised 
the burghers to massacre the Jews; this occurred on March 21, 
1349. Among the martyrs was a scholar, R. Eliezer. Many of 
the exiles settled permanently in Erfurt and Frankfurt. The 
property of the deceased Jews was the object of bitter conten- 
tion between Charles rv and the city. In 1374 Jews were again 
present in Muehlhausen, and the townspeople were released 
from all debts owed by them in 1391. In 1433 the Jews had to 
pay 200 florins as a coronation tax; throughout the 15» cen- 
tury they were taxed heavily by all governmental authorities. 
Regulations of 1472 ordered the Jews to stay out of the homes 
of Christians and to wear the yellow *badge; the women had 
to wear two blue stripes on their head coverings. In 1543 all 
Jews were expelled. Jews originating from Muehlhausen were 
living in Cracow, Poznan, and Lissa in the 17" century. The 
first *Schutzjuden returned to Muehlhausen in 1643, and in 
1692 there were four Jewish households, rising to 14 families 
around 1781; 144 persons in 1843; 180 in 1907; and 170 in 1932. 
On the eve of the Nazi rise to power, the community pos- 
sessed a synagogue, religious school, and three philanthropic 
organizations. Repressive measures resulting in emigration 
brought the number of Jews down to 70 in 1939. In 1942, only 
19 Jews remained. The community was annihilated during 
World War t1. After 1945 a small Jewish community was rees- 
tablished. It numbered 19 in 1946. Many members emigrated 
or moved to other places, and by the 1980s the community no 
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the American Pavilion. Soon afterward a large retrospective 
opened at the Museum of Modern Art and was both damned 
for its voyeurism and praised for its compassion. 

Her family put a tight lid on reproductions of her work 
and insisted on vetting all the textual material that accompa- 
nied the photographs. Consequently, very few images were 
reproduced over the years. 

[Stewart Kampel (274 ed.)] 


ARCEL, RAY (1899-1994), U.S. boxing trainer. Arcel is con- 
sidered the greatest trainer in the sport by virtue of having 
helped guide 20 boxers to 23 world championships from 1923 
to 1982, and was called “the first gentleman of fist fighting” by 
sportswriter Red Smith. Arcel trained 1,500-2,000 fighters and 
was the first trainer inducted into the International Boxing 
Hall of Fame. He was born in Terre Haute, Indiana. His mother 
died when he was four years old and his father moved the fam- 
ily to New York’s Lower East Side and then to East Harlem, 
primarily an Italian neighborhood. “You had to fight in those 
days,’ Arcel said. “We were the only Jewish family there.” 

After Arcel graduated from Stuyvesant High School in 
Manhattan in 1917, he began his boxing career as a club fighter 
and trained at Grupp’s Gym, where he learned the trade from 
old-timer Dai Dollings and veteran Frank “Doc” Bagley. It was 
Bagley who taught Ray to be a successful “cut man,” teaching 
him how to close the cuts of fighters during the one-minute 
break between rounds. After professional boxing was legalized 
in New York City in 1920, Arcel became one of the city’s top 
trainers, and developed his first world champion, flyweight 
Frankie Genaro, in 1923. Arcel teamed up with Whitey *Bim- 
stein in 1925 to form the most successful training tandem in 
boxing, a partnership that lasted nine years and handled a 
number of champions, including Jackie “Kid” *Berg. 

Arcel was known as a tough disciplinarian, but a trainer 
who showed concern for his fighters like a caring father. His 
strictness was put to the test in 1925, when he had to make 
Charley Phil Rosenberg lose 37 pounds in 10 weeks to make 
the 118-pound weight for his bantamweight title challenge. 
“He hated me,” said Arcel. “He used to scream at me, “You 
copper!’ But he made the weight and went 15 tough rounds,’ 
capturing the world bantamweight crown on March 20 by 
beating Eddie “Cannonball” Martin, to whom he had twice 
lost previously. 

Arcel worked with his hero, Benny *Leonard, when he 
attempted a failed comeback in 1931, but was otherwise highly 
successful during that time. In 1934 alone, five of his fighters 
were world champions. Arcel’s first heavyweight was James J. 
Braddock, whom he trained for his bout with Joe Louis. Brad- 
dock lost the fight on June 22, 1937, and became the first of 
13 heavyweights Arcel trained who would fall to the Brown 
Bomber. It earned Arcel the nickname “The Meat Wagon” 
from Louis, for having to drag each of Louis’ victims from 
the ring. Finally, on September 27, 1950, the Arcel-trained 
Ezzard Charles won a decision over Louis, who was attempt- 
ing a comeback. 
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Arcel was considered a genius for concocting a fight 
plan and was in great demand, but he dropped out of sight 
after being hit on the head with a lead pipe in front of a Bos- 
ton hotel in September 1953. Arcel had been arranging fights 
for ABC television, but the matches competed with other net- 
work television fights run by an organization reputed to have 
underworld ties, and it was believed the assault was to send 
Arcel a message. 

He returned in the early 1970s and showed he had not 
lost anything, training Alfonso “Peppermint” Frazier to the 
junior welterweight championship on March 10, 1972. Arcel 
then began an eight-year association with Roberto Duran. 
Arcel trained this Panamanian to the wBa lightweight title 
on June 26, 1972, and the wsc welterweight championship 
in his first meeting with Sugar Ray Leonard on June 20, 1980. 
But Arcel broke with the Panamanian after the famous second 
bout five months later, on November 25, 1980, when Duran 
suddenly quit with 16 seconds left in the eighth round by ut- 
tering his infamous “no mas!” (“no more”). “Duran was never 
a quitter,’ Arcel said two years later. “This was one of those 
things that happen. Who knows what happens to a human 
being from one moment to the next?” 

Arcel worked his last championship bout on June 11, 1982, 
assisting former student Eddie Futch in Larry Holmes’ corner 
in a successful title defense against Gerry Cooney. In 1982, Ray 
became the first trainer inducted into Ring Magazine’s Box- 
ing Hall of Fame. His world champions were Frankie Genaro 
(flyweight, 1923), Abe Goldstein (bantamweight, 192.4), Char- 
lie Phil Rosenberg (bantamweight, 1925), Jackie “Kid” Berg 
(welterweight, 1930), Lou Brouillard (middleweight, 1933), 
Teddy Yarosz (middleweight, 1934), Barney Ross (lightweight 
and junior welterweight, 1933, and welterweight, 1934), Sixto 
Escobar (bantamweight, 1934), Bob Olin (light-heavyweight, 
1934), James J. Braddock (heavyweight, 1934), Tony Marino 
(bantamweight, 1936), Freddie Steele (middleweight, 1937), 
Ceferino Garcia (middleweight, 1939), Billy Soose (middle- 
weight, 1941), Tony Zale (middleweight, 1946), Ezzard Charles 
(heavyweight, 1950), Kid Gavilan (welterweight, 1951), Alfonso 
“Peppermint” Frazier (junior welterweight, 1972), Roberto 
Duran (lightweight, 1972, and welterweight, 1980), and Larry 
Holmes (heavyweight, 1982). 

[Elli Wohlgelernter (2"4 ed.)] 


ARCHA (Lat. “chest”), name given to the chest or coffer for 
the deposit of the records (“chirographs”) of Jewish financial 
transactions, set up in England as a result of the regulations 
concerning the Jews issued in 1194. Their object was to ensure 
the preservation of the records of Jewish assets for the benefit 
of the Exchequer, in case of a recurrence of anti-Jewish out- 
breaks such as those of 1189-90. Loans were required to be 
registered before two Christians and two Jews, and the record 
cut down the center with a wavy line. Later tally sticks were 
used. Originally it was intended that there should be only six 
or seven centers for the purpose, but ultimately the number 
rose to over 20. In consequence, the Exchequer became mi- 
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longer existed. In 1985 a plaque was dedicated to the city’s vic- 
tims of the Holocaust. The synagogue, consecrated in 1841/42 
and desecrated in 1938, was restored with public funding in 
1998. It serves as a cultural and educational center and houses 
a small exhibition about the history of the Muehlhausen Jew- 
ish community. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Denkschrift zu dem Entwurf einer Verordnung 
die Verhaeltnisse der Juden betreffend (1847), pt. 1B, 26; P. Wertheim, 
Kalendar und Jahrbuch (1857); A. Jaraczewski, Geschichte der Juden 
in Erfurt (1868), 2 n. 2, 25 n. 2, 72; L. Lewin, in: JJLG, 5 (1907), 109-10; 
MGAD}J;, 3 (1912), 164; 4 (1913), 179; 5 (1914), 26, 114, 188; U. Weinberg, 
in: JJLG, 16 (1924), 275, 278, 280, 283, 287-8, 294-6; S. Neufeld, in: 
MGWJ, 69 (1925), 287, 291, 293; Handbuch der juedischen Gemeinde- 
verwaltung (1907), 53; (1924), 45; S. Neufeld, Die Juden im thuerin- 
gen-saechsischen Gebiet waehrend des Mittelalters (1927) passim; FJW, 
118; Germ Jud, 2 (1968), 550-2. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Germania 
Judaica vol. 3, 1350-1514 (1987), 885-93; C. Liesenberg, Zur Geschichte 
der Juden in Muehlhausen und Nordthueringen und die Muehlhaeuser 
Synagoge, Muehlhausen (Muehlhaeuser Beitraege, vol. 11) (1998); S. 
Litt, Juden in Thueringen in der fruehen Neuzeit (1520-1650) (Veroef- 
fentlichungen der Historischen Kommission Thueringen. Kleine 
Reihe, vol. 11) (2003), 77-82. 

[Larissa Daemmig (24 ed.)] 


MUEHSAM, ERICH (1878-1934), German poet, playwright, 
and anarchist. Born in Berlin and raised in Luebeck, where he 
was expelled from school for “socialist activities,” Muehsam, 
like his father, apprenticed as a pharmacist. Following his 
dream of becoming a writer, he left Luebeck for Berlin, es- 
tablishing contact with Martin *Buber and Gustav *Landauer. 
The latter had an enormous influence on Muehsam’s intellec- 
tual development and persuaded him to join the Neue Ge- 
sellschaft, a group of libertarian writers. Muehsam quickly 
became involved with the socialist-anarchist movement in 
Berlin, serving briefly, in 1902, as editor of the anarchist jour- 
nal, Der arme Teufel. He advocated homosexual rights in his 
first publication, Die Homosexualitaet. In 1904 he left Berlin, 
traveling through Switzerland, Northern Italy, France, and 
Vienna before settling in Munich in 1909. While his years 
as a traveler brought forth poetic publications, among them 
his poem collections Die Wueste (1904) and Krater (1909), as 
well as the comedy Die Hochstapler (1906), Muehsam’s time 
in Munich was characterized by increasing political activity. 
He founded the socialist circle Die Tat and the revolutionary 
journal Kain: Zeitschrift fuer Menschlichkeit. World War 1 put 
an end to the anti-militaristic journal. He tried to organize re- 
sistance to the war, seeking closer contact to the Spartacists 
and the independent social democrats around Kurt *Eisner. 
During the strike at the Krupp works in Munich in January, 
1918, he called for revolution; one year later he was deeply in- 
volved in the founding of Eisner’s Bavarian Soviet Republic. 
After a putsch brought down the republic, he was arrested and 
sentenced to 15 years for high treason. In prison, Muehsam 
again pursued his literary ambitions. Besides several publica- 
tions on revolutionary issues, articles for Die Aktion and Die 
Weltbiihne, and another poem collection titled Brennende Erde 
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(1920), his drama Judas, staged in 1921 for 5,000 workers in 
Mannheim, should be singled out. In December 1924 he was 
reprieved. Back in Berlin, he immediately returned to support- 
ing anarchist organizations within the Weimar Republic. From 
1926 to 1931, he edited the anarchist monthly Fanal. His final 
publication was the manifesto Die Befreiung der Gesellschaft 
vom Staat, published only a few weeks before his arrest by the 
sa on February 28, 1933. After prolonged torture in various 
concentration camps, Muehsam was murdered by the Nazis 
in Oranienburg on July 9, 1934. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Muehsam, Der Leidensweg Erich Mueh- 
sams (1935). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Kauffeldt, Erich Miihsam: 
Literatur und Anarchie (1983); C. Hirte, Erich Miihsam: “Thr seht 
mich nicht feige” (1985); J.-W. Goette (ed.), Erich Miihsam und das 


Judentum (2002). 
[Sol Liptzin /Philipp Theisohn (24 ed.)] 


MUELHAUSEN, YOM TOV LIPMANN (14!2-15'" centu- 
ries), scholar, polemist, philosopher, kabbalist, and one of the 
great rabbis of Bohemia in his time. His name indicates that 
he, or his family, probably originally came from Mulhouse in 
Alsace; all that is known with certainty, however, is that he 
was active chiefly in Prague, where he lived before 1389, that 
he was among those affected by the “Edict of Prague” which 
took place in that year, and that in 1407 he was appointed Judex 
Judaeorum (“judge of the Jews”) there. Yom Tov was the pupil 
of the outstanding Austrian scholars, Meir b. Baruch *ha-Levi, 
Sar Shalom of Neustadt, Samson b. Eleazar, and particularly 
of the brothers, Menahem and Avigdor Kara, serving with the 
last two as dayyan in Prague. He journeyed a great deal in Bo- 
hemia, Austria and Poland with the aim of acquainting himself 
with shortcomings in the observance of halakhah and custom 
and rectifying them. There is information of his activities and 
his varied *takkanot in Cracow, Lindau (German Bavaria), and 
Erfurt, where he introduced permanent and amended rules 
for the writing of Scrolls of the Law, tefillin, and mezuzot, in 
the making of a shofar and the manner in which it should be 
sounded, the order of granting a bill of divorce, etc. These 
rules were adopted in many districts of Austria and Bohemia 
and named after him. He also had a ramified correspondence 
with great contemporary talmudists, including Jacob *Moel- 
lin and Jacob b. Judah *Weil. Between 1440 and 1450 he was 
one of the heads of the council of the Ashkenazi communities 
known as Vaad Erfurt (“The Council at Erfurt”), but its exact 
date and activities are not known. 

Yom Tov Lipmann’s activity as a polemist gave him last- 
ing renown even among non-Jews, who over many years pro- 
duced a complete and ramified literature in refutation of him 
known by the general name of Anti-Lipmanniana. He began 
these activities early in his life when he conducted polemics 
with the bishop of Linda, on the initiative of the bishop, and 
ina spirit of mutual tolerance and non-provocation. Some of 
the other priests of Linda disputed with him also, and part of 
this series of polemics was later included in his Nizzahon (see 
below). According to a Christian source, Muelhausen went 
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to listen to the sermons of their preachers, and it is possible 
that he actually initiated some of his polemics at those gather- 
ings. His best-known disputation, which had the most serious 
consequences, was that with the apostate Pesah (Peter). It was 
connected with the edict of apostasy issued against the Jews 
of Prague in 1389, as a result of which Peter came out with a 
series of public attacks upon the Jews who deny and despise 
Christianity. A proposal was made that the Jews hold a dis- 
putation with him to justify themselves, and Muelhausen was 
chosen for this purpose. No details are known either of the 
staging or the content of this disputation, but as a result of it 
80 Jews were martyred, and the remainder, including Yom 
Tov Lipmann, were saved by a “miracle” of unknown nature. 

Except for the Sefer ha-Nizzahon, Muelhausen’s books 
were written after 1407, when he was Judex Judaeorum in 
Prague. He dealt chiefly with Kabbalah, halakhah, and philos- 
ophy, but all three topics were intertwined. His various works 
have become part of the contemporary Jewish heritage, as has 
the whole form of the halakhah laid down by him. They afford 
evidence of his great erudition in the sources of halakhah 
and aggadah, in the Bible and its exegesis, in Kabbalah, and 
particularly in philosophy - in which he attained the highest 
level reached until then among the Jews of that country. He 
is, in fact, the first known scholar of Bohemia who openly oc- 
cupied himself with philosophy, having a sound knowledge 
of the subject. He based himself on Maimonides’ Guide of the 
Perplexed, and it was he who first gave it wide publicity in Po- 
land and the neighboring countries, just as he endeavored to 
establish his halakhic views in accordance with the opinion 
of Maimonides. Undoubtedly it was Muelhausen who influ- 
enced the great Polish rabbi, Moses *Isserles, to follow Mai- 
monides in his study of philosophy and halakhah. Muelhau- 
sen was well acquainted with what was known of the teaching 
of Saadiah Gaon and also made frequent use of early works 
on Kabbalah, such as the Sefer *Yezirah, the Heikhalot litera- 
ture (see Merkabah *mysticism), the Sefer ha-Bahir, Sefer ha- 
Temurah, Maarekhet ha-Elohut, etc. He also knew the works of 
Bahya ibn *Paquda, Solomon ibn *Gabirol and Abraham ibn 
*Ezra. One contemporary scholar whose works he frequently 
used was Shemariah b. Elijah *ha-Ikriti of Negropont. Muel- 
hausen occupied himself intensively with Kabbalah, and, in 
addition to the above-mentioned works the influence of Nah- 
manides — whose esoteric remarks, like those of Ibn Ezra, he 
sought to explain — is evident. In his view, there is no contra- 
diction between Kabbalah and philosophy; he maintained that 
Maimonides, too, was a kabbalist but that he merely gave a 
philosophical garb to his words. His writings on Kabbalah are 
also generally written in the accepted style of medieval Jew- 
ish philosophy, with the result that many scholars were led to 
the erroneous conclusion that as a philosopher, he was op- 
posed to Kabbalah. However, the new texts published during 
recent decades have removed all doubts on this matter. The 
central problems which he discusses, namely the reasons for 
the precepts, the fundamentals of faith, free will, and omni- 
science, the suffering of the righteous, corporeality, etc. - all 
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serve a threefold purpose: the refutation of heretics, the at- 
tainment of philosophical truth and the establishment of the 
foundations of kabbalistic mysticism. His chief kabbalistic 
work is the Sefer ha-Eshkol (ed. by J. Kaufman, 1927) written 
in 1413, which is wholly influenced by the Spanish kabbalists 
of the school of Azriel b. Menahem of *Gerona, and in his 
Alfa Beta the great influence upon him of the Hasidei Ashke- 
naz is recognizable. 

Muelhausenr’s halakhic writings reveal his complete com- 
mand of all rabbinic literature up to his own time. Some of 
his many polemics were assembled by him in the Sefer ha- 
Nizzahon which he intended to serve as a handbook for the 
ordinary Jew compelled at times to wrestle with complex 
theological problems beyond his ability. The work was writ- 
ten in 1390 and was much copied in manuscript. It was first 
published by the priest Theodore Hackspan (Altdorf, 1644). 
Hackspan strove to edit it with maximum faithfulness to the 
source, and with the aim of enabling Christian scholars to 
oppose it, but he did not succeed because neither he nor the 
workers in his press understood either the language of the 
sources or their subject matter. As a result this edition is full 
of errors; despite this, it has great value for correcting many 
mistakes in the subsequent editions. The first Jewish edition 
was published in Amsterdam in 1701. It was only rarely re- 
printed because of the papal decree against its publication and 
circulation, and there is a variety of bibliographical problems 
connected with the various editions of the book. Muelhausen’s 
method was to expose the Christian lack of understanding of 
the Hebrew sources with their linguistic and contextual asso- 
ciations and to ridicule aspects of the Christian religion. His 
great superiority over other polemists was based on his knowl- 
edge of Latin and lay in his intimate knowledge of Christian 
literature - the New Testament, the Vulgate, and the lead- 
ing Church Fathers, as well as the works of the late Christian 
scholars. Frequently his polemics are based on sound philol- 
ogy. His familiarity with Christian sources was, however, less 
than that of Isaac *Troki, and his arguments are more popular 
in character and not so “logical.” He undoubtedly made use of 
early Jewish polemic material included in various collections, 
among them an earlier Sefer Nizzahon (probably by Joseph * Of- 
ficial) as well as of oral traditions. He selected and summa- 
rized the best of the answers, according to his understanding 
and according to the taste of his contemporaries, connecting 
them with topical questions. Among Christian scholars who 
applied themselves to refuting his arguments may be men- 
tioned chiefly Bodker, Sebastian *Muenster, and J. *Buxtorf, 
and especially J.C. *Wagenseil, who also included short frag- 
ments both from the Nizzahon and from the Nizzahon Yashan 
in his book Tela Ignea Satanae. 

Muelhausen’s Sefer Alfa Beta, on the shape of the letters 
and their inner meaning, was written for the benefit of scribes 
of Scrolls of the Law, tefillin, and mezuzot and of those who 
wished to devote themselves to esoteric study. It was published 
in the second part of the Barukh she-Amar (Shklov, 1804) of 
Samson b. Eliezer and its identity was recognized only about 
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a century ago (previously it had been regarded as part of the 
Barukh she-Amar). Muelhausen also wrote *haggahot to the 
Barukh she-Amar itself, but these were incorporated in the text 
so that they cannot be recognized. He also wrote Tikkun Sefer 
Torah, containing the order of open and closed sections of the 
Torah (see Sefer *Torah) as well as many essential scribal reg- 
ulations. This work was issued by E. Kupfer and S. Loewinger 
(see bibl.). Other works are Sefer ha-Eshkol and Sefer Kavvanot 
ha-Tefillah (appended to Sefer ha-Eshkol, 1927), a commentary 
on the Shir ha-Yihud (see J. Kaufman, p. 80f.), and various 
prayers and piyyutim printed in different places. His Sefer ha- 
Berit, on the meaning of the 13 attributes, was published from 
a manuscript by E. Kupfer (see bibl.). Other works written by 
him have not been found. Muelhausen’s works have important 
historical value, particularly regarding the status and the situ- 
ation of the Jews at the time of the Hussite wars. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Kaufmann, R. Yom Tov Lipmann Muel- 
hausen (Heb., 1927); B. Mark and E. Kupfer, in: Bleter far Geshikhte, 
6 no. 4 (1953), 79-83; E. Kupfer, in: Sinai, 56 (1965), 330-42; idem and 
S. Loewinger, ibid., 60 (1967), 237-68; I. Sonne, in: Studies in Bibliog- 
raphy and Booklore, 1, no. 2 (1953), 6of., 68f.; I. Ta-Shema, in: Ks, 45 
(1969/70), 120-2; M.M. Meshi-Zahav, Kovez Sifrei Setam (1970). 


[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


MUELLER, DAVID HEINRICH (1846-1912), Orientalist. 
He was born in Buczacz (Galicia), which was also the home- 
town of his relative S.Y. *Agnon. In his youth Mueller was in- 
fluenced by *Rappaport, *Zunz, *Krochmal, and *Smolenskin. 
He studied at the *Jewish Theological Seminary in Breslau, 
but his lack of talent as a preacher forced him to leave the 
seminary and to specialize in Semitic languages. From 1876 
he taught Oriental languages at Vienna University and also 
lectured at the Vienna Jewish Theological Seminary from its 
foundation in 1893. In 1889 he was elected a member of the 
Austro-Hungarian Academy of Sciences. Shortly before his 
death he was ennobled under the title of Baron Mueller von 
Deham. 

Mueller undertook in 1877 a journey to the Orient which 
produced a crop of publications on South-Arabian inscrip- 
tions, on castles and palaces in that region (2 parts, 1879-81), 
and a detailed report on this expedition (1878). He also ed- 
ited S. Langer’s journal on his travels in Syria and Arabia 
and the inscriptions he had discovered (1883); Hamadani’s 
Arabian geography (2 parts, 1884-91); and Tabari’s annals 
(1888-89). Mueller also wrote comparative studies of Semitic 
languages (1884); on the cuneiform writings discovered at 
Ashrut Dargha (1886/87); and on the particular division of 
sibilants in the South-Arabian dialect (1888). His articles in the 
Vienna Zeitschrift fuer die Kunde des Morgenlandes, of which 
he was an editor, also dealt with early Semitic epigraphy. A 
second expedition to South Arabia led by Mueller resulted in 
several volumes of reports of which Mueller wrote three, deal- 
ing mainly with the linguistic and literary discoveries. 

When the Code of *Hammurapi was discovered, Mueller 
wrote on its relationship to the laws of the Pentateuch (1903, 
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translating the Code into biblical Hebrew), and to those of 
the Syrio-Roman Lawbook (1905). In biblical studies proper 
(Biblische Studien, 5 vols., 1895-98), Mueller advanced a novel 
theory on the structure and rhythm of biblical poetry. Muel- 
ler, in general, adopted a conservative attitude to the Bible text 
and was averse to emendations. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Rosenmann, in: JJGL, 17 (1914), 145-57; 
Yeshayahu, in: S. Federbush (ed.), Hokhmat Yisrael be-Eiropah (196s), 
401f.; Epigraphische Denkmaeler aus Abessinien, nach Abklatschen von 
J. Theodore Bent, esq. (1894); Epigraphische Denkmaeler aus Arabien 
(Wien, 1889); Die Haggadah von Sarajevo (1898); Die Mehri-und So- 
gori-Sprache (1902-07); Das syrischroemische Rechtsbuch und ammu- 
rabi (1905); G. Rosenmann, in: Sefer ha-Zikkaron le-Beit ha-Midrash 
be-Vinah (1946), 24-29. 

[Naphtali Herz Tur-Sinai (Torczyner)] 


MUELLER, ERNST (1880-1954), mathematician and writer 
on Kabbalah and philosophy. Born at Misslitz, Moravia, 
Mueller taught at the Kiryat Sefer agricultural school, Jaffa 
(1907-09). From 1911 he worked at the Jewish community li- 
brary in Vienna, and after its closure by the Nazis immigrated 
to England. His Der Sohar und seine Lehre went through three 
editions (1920, 1923, 1959), and he translated selections of the 
Zohar into German (Sohar, das heilige Buch der Kabbalah, 
1932). Mueller wrote a History of Jewish Mysticism (1946). 
He translated a selection of Bialik’s poems (Gedichte, 1911) as 
well as Abraham ibn Ezra’s Sefer ha-Ehad (Buch der Einheit, 
1920), with notes and an excursus on the author as mathema- 
tician. On the occasion of the tercentenary of Spinoza’s birth 
he published a (supplementary) bibliography of Spinoza lit- 
erature (1932). He prepared a German stage version of Plato's 
Symposium (1932). 


°MUELLER, HEINRICH (1900-32), last chief of the *Ge- 
stapo. Mueller joined the Bavarian police after serving as a 
much decorated neo pilot during World War 1. He had a spe- 
cific expertise in Leftist movements, communist and Marxist, 
which became ever more valuable as the Nazis came to power 
and targeted these groups. When the Nazis came to power, 
*Heydrich was appointed Bavarian police chief and retained 
him as an expert on communism in the Bavarian political po- 
lice even though Mueller in this period was not a Nazi but a 
member of the Bavarian Volkspartei. Mueller in 1933 joined 
the *ss and the sp (secret police), but became a Nazi Party 
member only in 1939. When Heydrich took charge of the Ge- 
stapo in 1936, Mueller, who had become one of his top aides, 
went with him to Berlin. He soon became chief of the execu- 
tive of the office (Main Branch 11). When the Security Police 
(Sipo) was organized, he was appointed chief of its political 
police section and, in effect, head of the Gestapo. He earned 
his stripes with the “Night of the Long Knives,’ the attack on 
Ernst Rohm. He continued to impress his superiors with the 
suppression of all organized opposition to the Nazi regime, 
which was, among other factors, due to Mueller’s efficiency 
and ruthlessness, which included the application of torture on 
his victims. Mueller was involved in the hoax whereby “Pol- 
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ish” attacks on Germany served as a pretext for the outbreak 
of World War 11. On Sept. 27, 1939, Mueller was appointed 
chief of Office 1v of the *RsHaA (Reich Security Main Office). 
Besides being responsible for the murder of hundreds of 
thousands of Soviet prisoners of war and an untold number 
of political prisoners, Mueller was one of the key figures of 
the “Final Solution” (see *Holocaust, General Survey). *Eich- 
manns IvB 4 Section was part of his office and Eichmann his 
subordinate. Mueller participated in the *Wannsee Confer- 
ence, representing the Gestapo, where the “Final Solution” was 
coordinated. In June 1942 he ordered that the evidence of the 
Einsatzgruppen murders be destroyed. As the war drew to a 
close, he opposed all efforts to spare Jews. He punished bru- 
tally those involved in the 1944 plot against Hitler, including 
personal friends such as Arthur Nebe. He made every effort 
to remain in the background throughout his career. Ruthless 
and efficient, he preferred to work in the shadows. Last seen 
in Hitler’s bunker on April 29, 1945, he succeeded in quietly 
disappearing when the Third Reich collapsed. There were ru- 
mors that he was killed by the Russians or that he was in Bra- 
zil, rumors also that he was the enforcer among the Nazis who 
escaped. Clearly, he eluded capture. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Hoehne, Der Orden unter dem Totenkopf 
(1967); Institut fuer Zeitgeschichte, Gutachten des Instituts fuer Zeit- 
geschichte, 1 (1958), 169, 219, 232, 297; G. Reitlinger, Final Solution 
(19682), index; 1m, Trial of the Major War Criminals, 24 (1949), in- 
dex. R. Hilberg, Destruction of the European Jews (1961. 1985, 2003), 
index. J. Delarue, The Gestapo (1964). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. 
Aronson, Reinhard Heydrich und die Fruehgeschichte von Gestapo 
und sp; idem, Beginnings of the Gestapo System: The Bavarian Model 
in 1933 (1969); H.H. Wilhelm, “Heinrich Muller, in: I. Gutman (ed.), 
Encyclopedia of the Holocaust (1990). 

[Yehuda Reshef] 


MUELLER, JOEL (1827-1895), rabbinical scholar and au- 
thority on geonic texts. Born at Maehrisch Ostrau, Mora- 
via, Mueller received his early talmudic education from his 
father, rabbi in Maehrisch Ostrau, whom he succeeded in 
1853. After a period as rabbi in Leipa, Bohemia, and 
as a teacher of religion in Vienna, in 1884 he began teaching 
at the Berlin Hochschule fuer die Wissenschaft des Juden- 
tums. 

Mueller published a series of rabbinic texts, chiefly re- 
sponsa, of the geonic and immediate post-geonic period, 
which are models of scholarly editions. The most important 
are the post-talmudic tractate Massekhet *Soferim (1878), with 
an introduction and copious notes in German; a post-talmudic 
work on ritual differences between Erez Israel and Babylon, 
Hilluf Minhagim (in Ha-Shaar 7 (1876), and 8 (1877); published 
separately, 1878); Teshuvot akhmei arefat ve-Loter (“Responsa 
of French and Lorraine Scholars,” 1881, repr. 1959, 1967); Te- 
shuvot Geonei Mizrah u-Maarav (“Responsa of Eastern and 
Western Geonim,’ in Bet Talmud, 4 (1885); and 5 (1886); pub- 
lished separately 1888; repr. 1959, 1966); Maftea li-Teshuvot 
Geonim (“Introduction to Geonic Responsa,’ 1891; repr. 1959); 
and Halakhot Pesukot (“Short Geonic Responsa,” 1893). Muel- 
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ler also edited Saadiah’s “Book (on the law) of Inheritance,” 
Traité des Successions..., for J. Derenbourg’s edition of Saadi- 
ah’s writings (Oeuvres Completes; vol. 9, 1897). For the annual 
reports of the Lehranstalt he published studies on responsa in 
the pre-geonic period (in: 4, 1886); on those of tenth-century 
Spanish teachers (in: 7, 1889); on Yehudai Gaon (in: 8, 1890), 
and on the responsa of Meshullam b. Kalonymus (in: 11, 1893); 
see also his Responsa of Kalonymos of Lucca (Teshuvot Rab- 
benu Kalonymos mi-Lucca, 1891). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Schreiner, Gedaechtnisrede auf Joel Muel- 
ler (1896); Bericht ueber die Lehranstalt fuer die Wissenschaft des Ju- 
dentums, 15 (1897), 32ff.; S. Federbush, Hokhmat Yisrael be-Eiropah 
(1965), 402. 


MUELLER-COHEN, ANITA (1890-1962), social worker. 
Born in Vienna, Anita Mueller-Cohen became a social worker 
while still in her youth. During World War 1 she did relief 
work in the war-stricken areas of Galicia and Bukovina. She 
devoted herself to establishing lying-in hospitals for mothers, 
day nurseries and medical services for children, and institu- 
tions for the care of the aged. After the war she led the effort 
to help returning soldiers to readjust themselves and estab- 
lished milk stations for undernourished children throughout 
Austria. She directed the placement of orphaned children in 
Jewish homes in a number of West European countries and in 
1920 promoted the adoption in North and South America of 
child victims of persecution in Eastern Europe. In that year she 
became a member of the Vienna City Council. Anita Muel- 
ler-Cohen settled in Tel Aviv in 1936 and continued her child 
welfare and other social services. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.J. Hecht, Anita Mueller Cohen 
(1890-1962) Sozialarbeiterin, Feministin, Politikerin, Zionistin und 
Journalistin. Ein Beitrag zur juedischen Frauengeschichte in Oester- 
reich 1914-1929 (2002). 


MUENSTER, city in North Rhine Westphalia, Germany. 
Jews lived there from at least the middle of the 13'* century, 
maintaining a synagogue, a cemetery (mentioned in 1301; 
a fragment of a tombstone dated 1324 has been preserved), 
and a mikveh. In the wake of the *Black Death persecutions 
(1349/50), the Jews were expelled or killed and their property 
confiscated or destroyed. Between 1350 and 1810, Jews were not 
allowed to reside in Muenster but were only allowed to pass 
through. They were, however, tolerated since the 16‘ century 
within the bishopric of Muenster. They received letters of pro- 
tection from the bishop and founded several congregations. 
After 1650 these congregations were united in the *Land- 
judenschaft. The head of this corporation was the “Judenvor- 
gaenger”; the first was (1657) Nini Levi, brother of Behrend 
*Levi. The seat of the rabbi of the Landjudenschaft (*Landrab- 
biner) was in Warendorf (near Muenster), the largest Jewish 
community of the bishopric. The last Landrabbiner were the 
*Court Jew Michael Mayer Breslauer (1771-89) and his son 
David (1789-1815). When Muenster passed to the duchy of 
*Berg (1808-10) and to the French Empire (1810-13), the first 
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Jews settled in the city; their residence there was legalized by 
Prussia in 1819. They officially founded a new community in 
1854. The first prayer house was situated in the Loerstrasse; 
the cemetery was established in 1811, and the synagogue was 
built in 1880. 

From 1816 Landrabbiner Abraham *Sutro lived in Muen- 
ster, although he did not act as rabbi of the community, which 
in 1879 appointed Dr. J. Mansbach as preacher and cantor. 
He was succeeded by S. Kessler. The first rabbi, who took 
office in 1919, was Dr. Fritz Steinthal (who immigrated to 
South America in 1938). His successor, Dr. Julius Voos of 
Kamen, was deported to *Auschwitz in 1943. Among the most 
notable members of the community were Prof. Alexander 
Haindorf (1782-1862), co-founder of the Marks-Haindorf 
Foundation for the training of elementary school teachers 
and for the advancement of artisans and artists among the 
Jews, and the first Jewish professor at Muenster Academy 
(university); and the poet Eli Marcus (1854-1935), co-founder 
of the Zoological Evening Society, and author of poems 
and many plays in the Low German dialect of the Muenster- 
land. 

During the Nazi era, the community was reduced from 
558 Jews (0.4% of the population) in 1933 to 308 (0.2%) in 1939. 
‘The synagogue was destroyed in November 1938 (see *Kristall- 
nacht). The first deportation from Muenster city and district 
(to Riga) took place in December 1941 (403 persons); in 1942 
the last large-scale transport went eastward, followed by in- 
dividual deportations in 1943 and 1944. After World War 11, 
a new congregation was founded which included, besides 
Muenster, the Jews of Ahaus, Beckum, Borken, Burgsteinfurt, 
and Coesfeld. This new community of Muenster numbered 142 
members in 1970. The synagogue was built in 1961. The com- 
munity numbered 101 in 1989 and 766 in 2005. The increase 
is explained by the immigration of Jews from the former So- 
viet Union after 1990. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Complete bibliography by B. Brilling, in: 
H.C. Meyer, Aus Geschichte und Leben der Juden in Westfalen (1962), 
251-3; idem, in: Westfalen, 44 (1966), 212-7; B. Brilling and H. Rich- 
tering (ed.), Westfalia Judaica, 1 (1967), index; idem (ed.), Juden in 
Muenster 1933-1945 (1960); F. Lazarus, in: ZGJD, 7 (1937), 240-3; 
idem, in: MGw], 80 (1936), 106-17; 81 (1937), 444-5; J. Raphael, in: 
Zeitschrift fuer die Geschichte der Juden, 6 (1969), 74f.; H. Schnee, Die 
Hoffinanz und der moderne Staat, 3 (1955), 54-67; 6 (1967), 153-713 
Leeser, in: AZJ, 73 (1909), 583 ff.; Germ Jud, 1 (1963), 238-9; 2 (1968), 
561-3. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: U. Schnorbus, Quellen zur Geschichte 
der Juden in Westfalen. Spezialinventar zu den Akten des Nordrhein- 
Westfaelischen Staatsarchivs Muenster (1983); Germania Judaica, vol. 
3, 1350-1514 (1987), 909; B. Ernst, Die Marks-Haindorf-Stiftung. Ein 
juedisches Lehrerseminar in Muenster als Beispiel fuer die Assimila- 
tion der Juden in Westfalen im 19. Jahrhundert (1989); A. Determann, 
(ed.), Geschichte der Juden in Muenster (1989); D. Aschoff, Juden in 
Muenster (Westfalen im Bild. Westfaelische Kulturgeschichte, vol. 9) 
(1993); D. Aschoff, Quellen und Regesten zur Geschichte der Juden in 
der Stadt Muenster (Westfalica Judaica, vol. 3, 1) (2000); G. Moellen- 
hoff and R. Schlautmann-Overmeyer, Juedische Familien in Muen- 
ster 1918 bis 1945, vol. 1 and 2 (1995-2001). 

[Bernhard Brilling / Larissa Daemmig (24 ed.)] 
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°MUENSTER, SEBASTIAN (Monsterus; 1488-1552), Ger- 
man *Hebraist and reformer. Born in Ingelheim, Muenster 
entered the Franciscan order in 1505. Turning to the study of 
Hebrew, he became a pupil of Conrad *Pellicanus from about 
1510, first in Rouffach, and then in Pforzheim and Basle. He 
converted to Protestantism in the 1520s, and was a professor of 
Hebrew at the University of Heidelberg from 1524 to 1528. Dur- 
ing this time he found his true master in the Jewish Hebraist 
Elijah *Levita, whose major grammatical works he translated 
and edited beginning in 1525. In 1528, Muenster was appointed 
professor of Hebrew at the University of Basle, a position he 
held until his death from the plague. Muenster was a prolific 
author and translator. He contributed significantly to almost 
every aspect of Hebrew and Jewish studies, and next to Johann 
*Reuchlin, he was the outstanding Christian Hebraist of the 
16" century. Muenster reissued Reuchlin’s De rudimentis He- 
braicis and published about 40 works, including Epitome He- 
braicae grammaticae (1520); Institutiones Grammaticae in He- 
braeam Linguam (Basle, 1524); Chaldaica Grammatica (Basle, 
1527), the first Aramaic grammar by a Christian, based on the 
Arukh of *Nathan b. Jehiel of Rome; a list of the 613 Com- 
mandments (Basle, 1533) culled from the Sefer Mitzvot Katan 
of *Isaac b. Joseph of Corbeil; translations of *Josippon, and 
of works by David *Kimhi and E. Levita; and a grammar of 
rabbinic Hebrew (Basle, 1542). His outstanding Hebraica Bib- 
lia (2 vols, Basle, 1534-35), which is provided with an origi- 
nal Latin text independent of the Vulgate, represents the first 
Protestant translation of the Old Testament from Hebrew into 
Latin. Like Paulus *Fagius, Muenster translated into Hebrew 
the Apocryphal Book of Tobit (Basle, 1542), which later reap- 
peared in the London Polyglot Bible (1654-57). 

He also published several missionary works directed 
toward the Jews, most notably Vikuach (1539), a dispute be- 
tween a Christian and a Jew, and a Hebrew version (with an- 
notations) of the Gospel of St. Matthew (“Torat ha-Mashiah; 
Basle, 1537). This work, dedicated to Henry viii of England, 
was the first Hebrew translation of any portion of the New 
Testament. Muenster’s use of Jewish polemical literature, as 
in the preparation of his Hebrew edition of Matthew, as well 
as his publications in the field of rabbinic thought, provoked 
many accusations of Judaization against him, by Martin *Lu- 
ther, Guillaume *Postel, and others. 

Muenster was also a mathematician, cosmographer, and 
cartographer. His Cosmographia (1544), the earliest German 
description of the world, appeared in many editions, and was 
translated into several European languages. He also annotated 
the Latin version of Abraham b. Hiyya’s astronomical and geo- 
graphical work, Zurat ha-Arez (Basle, 1546). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Perles, Beitraege zur Geschichte der he- 
braeischen und aramaeischen Studien, (1884), 20-44, 154 ff.; F. Secret, 
Les Kabbalistes Chrétiens de la Renaissance (1964), 141, 144f.; idem, in: 
Bibliotheque d’Humanisme et Renaissance, 22 (1960), 377-80; Baron, 
Social’, 13 (1969), 233-4, 432; E.I.J. Rosenthal, in: I. Epstein (ed.), Es- 
says... J.H. Hertz (1943), 350-69. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Geiger, 
Das Studium der hebraischen Sprache in Deutschland (1870), 74 ff.; 
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K.H. Burmeister, Sebastian Miinster... (1969); J. Friedman, in: Archiv 
fuer Reformationsgeschichte, 70 (1979), 238-59; J. Friedman, The Most 
Ancient Testimony... (1983). 


[Godfrey Edmond Silverman / Aya Elyada (2"4 ed.)] 


MUENSTERBERG, HUGO (1863-1916), psychologist. Born 
in Danzig, baptized at the time of his appointment to the Uni- 
versity of Freiburg, Muensterberg developed the first psycho- 
logical laboratory there. His fields of research included such 
varied problems as auditory space perception, estimation of 
size, kinesthesis, memory, the time sense, attention, and the 
influence of drugs on mental work. These were published in 
the series Beitraege zur experimentellen Psychologie (1889-92). 
Muensterberg enjoyed a reputation as one of the most bril- 
liant young psychologists. As the result of a quarrel in the field 
of work, he was prevented, on antisemitic grounds - in spite 
of his baptism - from receiving a Berlin University appoint- 
ment. Other appointments were turned down on the basis of 
unfavorable comments on his work by his colleagues. On the 
other hand, his work had attracted the attention of America’s 
preeminent psychologist, Harvard’s William James. Muen- 
sterberg was given a trial period at Harvard (1892-95), which 
was followed by a permanent appointment. Muensterberg’s 
contribution is not widely appreciated today, mainly because 
he left no disciples. 

Many modern trends in psychology are traceable to 
Muensterberg. On the theoretical side, Muensterberg was a 
forerunner of the functionalist school of psychology. His prin- 
ciples were described in Grundzuege der Psychologie (1900), 
with a second edition published posthumously by Max *Des- 
soir in 1918. His English text, Psychology, General and Applied 
(1914), although not well received, shows the scope and orig- 
inality of his thinking. In 1898 he served as president of the 
American Psychological Association and as president of the 
American Philosophical Association in 1908. He was undoubt- 
edly responsible for the growth of applied psychology. He was 
a leading figure and pioneer in industrial psychology and be- 
came interested in film, publishing in 1916 his book The Pho- 
toplay, one of the first major books on film theory. His work 
inspired William *Stern, Otto Klemm, and Otto *Lipmann. 
He devised tests for the selection of motormen and developed 
other testing procedures. He had a hand in the invention of 
the so-called lie detector and he instituted some of the first 
attempts at psychotherapy. In his day he was the great popu- 
larizer of psychology. He also took an interest in psychic phe- 
nomena, exposing the medium Madame Eusapia Paladino and 
writing, in a negative vein, on thought transference. 

Muensterberg’s last years were marked by increasing po- 
litical activity. Although originally a marginal German, he re- 
mained a superpatriotic German who never gave up his Ger- 
man citizenship. At the outbreak of World War 1 he tried by 
all possible means to prevent the entry of the U.S. into the war 
and to work for a negotiated peace. His correspondence with 
the German chancellor, von Bethmann-Hollweg, presenting 
his plans to have President Wilson act as mediator, was inter- 
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cepted and aroused violent feelings. In the midst of this con- 
troversy, he died as he was lecturing to his class. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Wunderlich, Hugo Muensterberg’s Bedeu- 
tung fuer die Nationaloekonomie (1920); W. Stern, in: Journal of Ap- 
plied Psychology, 1 (1917), 186-8; A.A. Roback, History of American 
Psychology (19647), 212-39. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Hale, Psychol- 
ogy and Social Order: An Intellectual Biography of Hugo Muensterberg 
(1977); M. Hale, Human Science and Social Order: Hugo Muenster- 
berg and the Origins of Applied Psychology (1980); A. Langdale, Hugo 


Muensterberg on Film (2002). 
[Helmut E. Adler ] 


MUENZ, ELEAZAR (Lazar) BEN ARYEH LEIB (1837- 
1921), rabbi and preacher in Poland and Germany. Muenz was 
a grandson of Eleazar *Loew, the author of Shemen Rokeah. He 
was appointed to the rabbinate of Oswiecim (Auschwitz) near 
Cracow before 1867. In 1875 he was appointed to the rabbinate 
of Kempen (Kepna) district of Posen, where he remained un- 
til after 1905. From there he moved to Wuerzburg and subse- 
quently to Nuremberg. At the end of World War 1 he was living 
in Ansbach, where he died. He was the author of Get Mesud- 
dar (1932), on the law of names in bills of divorce. Among his 
other works, written in German, are Die modernen Anklagen 
gegen das Judentum als falsch nachgewiesen (1882); Religioese 
Zeitfragen (1887, 19097), a collection of his homilies; Torat 
Nashim (Ger., 1905), on the laws of family purity, frequently 
reprinted; and Rabbi Eleasar, genannt Schemen Rokeach (1895), 
a detailed biography of his grandfather. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Muenz, Get Mesuddar (1932), introd. 


MUENZ (Minz), MOSES BEN ISAAC HA-LEVI (c. 1750- 
1831), Hungarian rabbi. Muenz was born in Podolia or in 
Galicia. After serving as rabbi in Vishravitz and in Brody, 
he was appointed in 1789 rabbi of Alt-Ofen (Obuda) where 
he remained for the rest of his life. As a result of his activity 
there and his great reputation, the community became re- 
nowned. He represented the community at all royal ceremo- 
nies, including the coronation of Francis 1. The addresses he 
delivered on those occasions were published in Hebrew and 
German. In 1793 he was appointed by the government chief 
rabbi of the whole Pest region. By virtue of this appointment 
he was granted the right to serve as Jewish judge in all the ju- 
dicial affairs of the communities in the area, and not only in 
religious matters. This right was limited in 1796, but it did not 
affect the prestige in which he was held. On his initiative, and 
as a result of his endeavor, a beautiful synagogue was built by 
the community in 1822. It is still standing and has been pro- 
claimed by the Hungarian government as a protected his- 
torical site. The sermon he preached at its consecration, De- 
vir ha-Bayit, was published that same year in Vienna. To the 
second edition (1931) a biography of the author was added by 
D.S. Loewinger. 

During the period of Muenz’s rabbinate, tendencies to- 
ward religious reform began to be manifested in Hungary. 
At the beginning Muenz was relatively tolerant toward these 
reforms and even maintained friendly ties with the leader of 
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the reformers, Aaron *Chorin, but later he took a strong stand 
against their aspirations in general and against Chorin in par- 
ticular. In 1803 Chorin’s book Emek ha-Shaveh appeared with 
the commendation of Muenz, but by 1805 Muenz was presid- 
ing over the *bet din that summoned Chorin before it and re- 
buked him sharply, compelling him to rescind his progressive 
attitudes. Although the civil government revoked the ruling 
of rabbis headed by Muenz it was supported by the Ortho- 
dox community. His responsa were published by his son Jo- 
seph Isaac, under the title Sefer Maharam Min (Prague, 1827). 
He also published, with his annotations, Peri Yaakov (Ofen, 
1830) of Jacob ben Moses. Orthodox Jews of Budapest used to 
visit his grave in the cemetery of Alt-Ofen during the days of 
Elul and of selihot. In 1949 this cemetery was cleared by order 
of the government and Muenz’s remains and the tombstones 
were transferred to another cemetery in Budapest and rein- 
terred near the graves of those killed by the Nazis, where the 
custom of visiting his grave continues. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Buechler, A zsidok torténete Budapesten... 
(1901), 299-320; Magyar Zsidé Lexikon (1929), 622; D.S. Loewinger, 


in: Devir ha-Bayit (1931), 1-6. 
[Yehouda Marton] 


MUGUR (Legrel), FLORIN (1934-1991), Romanian poet. He 
was deputy editor of Arges and between 1953 and 1968 pub- 
lished seven verse collections, including Visele de dimineata 
(“Morning Dreams’, 1962) and Mituri (““Myths’, 1967). Des- 
tinele intermediare (1968) dealt with existentialist questions. 


°MUHAMMAD (Muhammad ibn ‘Abdallah ibn ‘Abd al- 
Muttalib ibn Hashim ibn ‘Abd Manaf ibn Qusayy; c. 570- 
632), founder and prophet of *Islam. Muhammad was born in 
Mecca around 570 c.£. In his twenties he married Khadija, in 
whose service he was trading; she was a few years older and 
bore him several children. According to the traditional account, 
he received his first revelation at the age of 40, following which 
he preached his religion with little success in his hometown 
Mecca for about a decade. The turning point was Muhammad's 
conclusion of an agreement with Arabs from *Medina who ad- 
opted the new religion and provided him with a new basis for 
continuing his mission. The hijra that followed the agreement 
marks the beginning of Muhammad's Medinan period, namely 
the decade that made Islam a world power. It is mainly with 
regard to the Medinan period that a student of Muhammad's 
biography finds himself on relatively firm ground. 

The scholarly struggle with central issues of Muham- 
mad’s biography has not yet gone far beyond the starting point, 
because the accounts about specific events in Muhammad’s 
life, their chronology, and their sequence are often incoherent 
or contradictory. In addition, they reveal legal and exegetical 
biases beside political and tribal ones. The famous biography 
of Muhammad by Ibn Hisham and several other early main- 
stream compilations were the mainstay of Western scholarship 
regarding the life of Muhammad. But in recent decades an in- 
creasingly critical attitude to these sources has been adopted 
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by several scholars, which for the time being rules out the writ- 
ing of a narrative biography along the lines of the medieval 
ones. The creators of the accounts that make up the medieval 
biographies were not unsophisticated and often had agendas 
of their own, beside their wish to tell the story of the Arabian 
Prophet. Students of these accounts cannot afford to be gull- 
ible or unsophisticated. Moreover, one has to bear in mind 
that many of the medieval scholars, on whom we sometimes 
pass judgment as if they were fellow historians, did not con- 
sider themselves as such, or in any case they were not histori- 
ans in the modern sense of the term. The liberty with which 
these compilers treated the received texts, for example in cre- 
ating “combined reports” by putting together fragments from 
the texts of their predecessors, is most revealing with regard 
to their concept of history. Besides, their compilations were 
products of their own time. Their foundations had been laid 
well before they came into being, and in the cultural context 
of early Islam that was marked by extreme conservatism, the 
compilers had little room for self-expression and creativity. 

The sheer amount of evidence found in Muhammad’s 
biography is misleading; for example, one looks in vain for 
the name of a fortress in which a certain tribe was besieged. 
To some extent the lack of concrete evidence in the biography 
can be remedied by resorting to other sources, since accounts 
about Muhammad's life are found everywhere in the vast Is- 
lamic literature. Even relatively late sources sometimes con- 
tain valuable evidence, because compilers who lived several 
centuries ago still included in their compilations extracts from 
much older works which have meanwhile been lost. In sum, 
one has to throw one’s net beyond Muhammad's medieval bi- 
ographies and employ relatively late sources, too. 

Paradoxically, as more and more texts on the Prophet's 
life are being made available electronically or through the pub- 
lication of texts hitherto unknown to science, Western scholars 
seem to be less and less interested in finding concrete evidence 
in this huge repository of source material. Such evidence does 
exist, mainly in the form of background information regard- 
ing the society of Arabia at the time of Muhammad. The thou- 
sands of persons mentioned in the sources, their families and 
property, in addition to the geographical and topographical 
data, provide a firm starting point for the study of events in 
Muhammad's life, their chronology, and their sequence. Be- 
tween the naiveté of certain past scholars who were unaware 
of the complexity of Islamic accounts, and the total rejection of 
these accounts as historical sources, there are several interim 
positions. A rigorous scrutiny of the sources does point out 
problematic areas in the evidence, but enough playing cards 
remain in our hands to facilitate step-by-step progress in the 
study of Muhammad’ life. 

Many Jews are mentioned in the chapters of Muham- 
mad’s Medinan period. The amount of evidence about their 
relations with Muhammad is enormous and some of it goes 
back to Jewish converts or their descendants. It makes up a 
sizeable “Jewish chapter” in every medieval biography of Mu- 
hammad. Only a small number of Jews are treated positively 
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in the biography and elsewhere in the Islamic literature. They 
include several Jews who adopted Islam and several others 
who helped Muhammad in one way or another. Other Jews 
who appear in the sources were hostile to him: this has major 
implications to this very day, far beyond the spheres of litera- 
ture and culture. 


Muhammad in Mecca 

Arabia in general and Mecca in particular were not isolated 
from the rest of the world, mainly because of the rivalry be- 
tween Byzantium and the Sassanian Empire. Being a signifi- 
cant Arabian cultic and trade center, Mecca and its vicinity 
must have attracted international traders of all religions. But 
because of lack of interest on the part of Muslim informants, 
and perhaps due to self-censorship and an apologetic atti- 
tude, concrete details about indigenous Meccans who aban- 
doned idol worship and adhered to other religions, or about 
foreigners living in Mecca, is scarce; after all, Muhammad was 
accused by his Meccan adversaries of having had a human 
teacher rather than a heavenly one. There is evidence about a 
Jewish trader in Mecca who announced Muhammad’s birth, 
lamenting the fact that prophecy had forsaken the Children 
of Israel. This may well have been a legendary person created 
in the context of the literary genre known as “the proofs of 
Muhammad's prophecy.” But he represents the Jewish trader 
in Mecca and elsewhere in Arabia that must have been a well- 
known figure. A relatively more convincing account concerns 
a Jew from Najran by the name of Udhayna who was a pro- 
tégé of Muhammad’s grandfather ‘Abd al-Muttalib and was 
trading on the latter’s behalf in the markets of Tihama or the 
Arabian coast. When the Jew was murdered, ‘Abd al-Muttalib 
saw to it that blood money be given to the Jew’s cousin. Off 
the beaten track one also finds relatively reliable data of Jew- 
ish women who before Islam married prominent members of 
Muhammad’s tribe, Quraysh. For example, two elder broth- 
ers of Muhammad's grandfather are said to have had a Jew- 
ish mother. 

Since Muhammad himself was a trader, there can be no 
doubt that he had had some contacts with Jews before becom- 
ing a prophet. Also his family’s links with Medina, which had 
a large and dominant Jewish population, point in the same 
direction. His great-grandfather Hashim married a Medinan 
woman, Salma, of the Arab tribe of Khazraj. Muhammad’s 
grandfather ‘Abd al-Muttalib was born in Medina and stayed 
there with his mother for several years. Other Qurashis, too, 
had close links with Medina in which both trade interests and 
politics were involved. For example, when Abt Sufyan had 
married Hind, who in due course gave birth to the future ca- 
liph Mu‘awiya, the bride’s father, “‘Utba ibn Rabi‘a, borrowed 
the jewelry of the Banu Abil-Huqayg, a leading family of the 
Jewish tribe *Nadir. 


Muhammad at Medina 

Negotiations between Muhammad and men from Medina 
of the Khazraj and Aws tribes (mainly of the former, which 
was stronger than the latter), referred to in Islam as al-Ansar 
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or “the helpers,’ preceded by several months the hijra that 
brought Muhammad from Mecca to Medina. The crucial 
agreement was concluded during the annual pilgrimage to 
Mecca at nearby al-‘Aqaba. Reportedly, the Jews of Medina 
told their Arab neighbors about the imminent appearance 
of a prophet. This sounds like yet another example of “the 
proofs of Muhammad's prophecy,’ but it may reflect histori- 
cal fact. At the ‘Aqaba meeting, twelve of the Medinan Arabs 
were designated as nuqabda‘ or tribal representatives, nine of 
the Khazraj and three of the Aws. Seven out of the twelve 
nuqaba* shared a common denominator: they were literate. 
Now since in pre-Islamic Medina literacy was acquired at the 
Jewish bayt al-midrds, this means that the literate nuqabd, 
while they possibly did not convert to Judaism, were educated 
by the Jews, and hence were prepared to accept Muhammad 
as the messiah expected by the Jews. This conclusion, arrived 
at by comparing the list of nuqaba‘ with that of literate peo- 
ple, has a stronger claim to historicity than a direct statement 
found in a literary source. 

Some have argued that the fate of the Jews of Medina 
was raised at the ‘Aqaba meeting and that Muhammad had a 
predetermined plan to wipe them out. But this assumption is 
based on a corrupt text: the word yahid or “Jews” in the story 
of the meeting on which this argument was based is wrong 
and should be replaced by ‘uhid or “treaties” found in better 
versions of the same text. It is doubtful that Muhammad had 
such plans; in any case it is somewhat naive to expect to find 
Muhammad accused of insincerity in an Islamic source oth- 
erwise devoted to the protection of his image. 


The Jewish Tribes 

Several Jewish tribes in Medina are the subjects of separate 
chapters in Muhammad's biography because they were in- 
volved in bloody conflicts with him. In the traditional order of 
events these are the *Qaynuqa, the Nadir, and the *Qurayza. 
A fourth tribe, the Tha‘laba ibn al-Fityawn, may have been on 
a similar level of significance, but it was expelled by Muham- 
mad in 3/625 “without a fight,’ and hence only scanty details 
were preserved about it. The major Jewish tribes of Medina 
were the owners of weapons and fortresses par excellence. 
However, concerning the status of the Jews, modern students 
of Muhammad's life have been misled by a corrupt passage in 
Wagidi's “Book of Battles” (Kitab al-maghazi) regarding the 
divisions in the population of Medina when Muhammad ar- 
rived there. The passage is from the introduction of the ac- 
count about the assassination of Nadir’s leader *Ka‘b ibn al- 
Ashraf. In its correct form, the passage reads as follows: “Ibn 
al-Ashraf was a poet. He would satirize the Prophet and his 
Companions and instigate against them in his poetry the in- 
fidels of Quraysh. When the Messenger of God came to Me- 
dina, its population was a mixture; among them there were 
the Muslims who were united by the call of Islam; the ‘associa- 
tors’ who worshipped idols; and the Jews who were the own- 
ers of weapons and fortresses and allies of the two clans, the 
Aws and the Khazraj.” 
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It can be shown that the Jewish tribes, Nadir and Qurayza, 
in addition to several Arab clans of the Aws, owned castles or 
special fortifications. Unlike the common tower-houses called 
in Arabic utum, pl. dtam that were found everywhere in the 
Medina area, these castles were military buildings only used 
at times of war. In addition, the main Jewish tribes had huge 
arsenals of weapons of different kinds that are listed in the 
reports on the spoils taken from them. The above report also 
refers to alliances between the Jews and the Arab tribes of 
Medina. The Jewish tribes were part of the general system of 
alliances that was supposed to preserve a balance of power in 
Medina. In this system the Qaynuqa‘ and Nadir were allied 
with the Khazraj, while the Qurayza were allied with the Aws. 
In the Battle of Bu‘ath several years before the hijra, the sys- 
tem was temporarily disturbed, when the Nadir fought against 
their former allies, the Khazraj, alongside the Qurayza and the 
Aws. But after the battle there was a reconciliation between 
the Nadir and the Khazraj following attempts by the Khazraj 
leader ‘Abdallah ibn Ubayy, who had not been involved in the 
Battle of Bu‘ath. He was the most prominent leader among the 
Khazraj, and probably in Medina at large, and was supported 
by the Jewish allies of the Khazraj, namely the Qaynugqa‘ and 
the Nadir. 

The small group of muhajiriin including Qurashis and 
clients who arrived at Medina, followed by Muhammad him- 
self, did not cause an immediate upheaval in Medinan politics. 
Reconciliation between the Khazraj and the Aws was under 
way, although several wounds and blood with claims were 
still open. The tribal system was generally stable, with the ex- 
ception of the occasional clan which had a dispute with its 
brother clans. Muhammad did not pose as a political reformer 
intent on destroying the existing equilibrium. It is true that his 
monotheistic message had immediate political implications, 
because the Arab tribal leadership of Medina was closely as- 
sociated with idol worship. But as far as the Jewish tribes were 
concerned, there was nothing alarming about that: they could 
only rejoice at the sight of idols being destroyed. 

The initial good intentions of Muhammad and the Jewish 
tribes vis-a-vis each other were expressed, not long after the 
hijra, by separate non-belligerency agreements with the three 
main tribes, Qaynuqa,, Nadir, and Qurayza. Besides having a 
time limit, these agreements basically included an assurance 
that the parties would not attack each other. Simply, the rela- 
tionship between the newcomers and the native Jewish pop- 
ulation had to be regulated by agreements so that trade and 
agriculture could continue without interruption. 

Muhammad directed his attention to his community 
of disciples that included an increasing number of members 
from the Khazraj and Aws tribes. One of his first political ac- 
tions, dating back to the very first period after the hijra, was 
the conclusion of the agreement known in Orientalist jargon 
by the misnomer, “The Constitution of Medina.” The three 
main Jewish tribes were not a party to the agreement, which 
was far more binding than the basic non-belligerency agree- 
ments which they had concluded with Muhammad. The so- 
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called “Constitution” was closely linked to Muhammad's 
creation of a territorial basis in the town of Zuhra in Lower 
Medina (the Safila): the only Jewish tribe that is listed in the 
agreement, the Tha‘laba ibn al-Fityawn, lived in Zuhra and 
hence was Muhammad’ neighbor; as has been mentioned, 
the Tha‘laba were expelled in 3/625. This precious document 
created a community defined by religion, while preserving 
the existing tribal system. Despite its religious framework, it 
had far-reaching political implications, since it separated the 
members of Muhammad’s new community from their fellow 
tribesmen with regard to several key legal aspects. Thus it laid 
the foundations for Muhammad’s victory over the Jews that 
was achieved despite his initial military inferiority. Muham- 
mad introduced into the political system of Medina a new 
source of authority which destroyed it from within, namely 
Allah and His Messenger. 

The first period after the hijra was marked by a stable 
relationship between Muhammad and the Jews that was pos- 
sibly not free of polemics and friction. Muhammad sincerely 
expected the Jews to embrace Islam, but they were only pre- 
pared to recognize him as Allah’s messenger to the Arabs. 
The small number of Jewish converts was for Muhammad a 
constant source of frustration; even declaring *Jerusalem as 
the Muslim qibla or direction of prayer did not help to attract 
the Jews to Muhammad's call. As long as Muhammad's rela- 
tions with the main Jewish tribes were good, there was noth- 
ing menacing about the “Constitution” from their viewpoint. 
Problems began when conflicts of loyalties occurred among 
the Arab allies of the Jews. With the prominent exception of 
‘Abdallah ibn Ubayy, Islamic literature usually preserved the 
stories of former Arab allies who proved by their actions that 
they were no longer attached to the Jews. Hostilities broke out 
after Muhammad's major victory at Badr (2/624) at about the 
same time Jerusalem was replaced by Mecca as the Muslim di- 
rection of prayer. The first Jewish tribe to enter into a conflict 
with Muhammad was the Qaynuqa. Muhammad’s biography 
offers a variety of causes for this conflict, a phenomenon we 
meet time and again with regard to other Jewish tribes and to 
the assassination of the Nadir leader Ka‘b ibn al-Ashraf. Re- 
garding the Qaynuga;, the pride of place in the sources - and 
sometimes in scholarly writings as well — is given to the alleged 
events that followed the humiliation of an Arab woman by a 
Jewish goldsmith at the market of the Qaynuga‘ But this story 
is a suspicious casus belli, since a similar one exists regarding 
one of the pre-Islamic “Battles of the Arabs” (ayyam al-‘arab). 
In fact, we have here a wandering literary motive unworthy of 
serious consideration. 

Self-imposed censorship is not uncommon in Islamic lit- 
erature, and Muhammad's biography is no exception. There- 
fore, straightforward answers to simple questions are in short 
supply. Even when this would have been appropriate, we are 
unlikely to come across a statement that “Muhammad at- 
tacked such-and-such an enemy, taking advantage of a pro- 
pitious moment”; unrealistically, the Prophet is not supposed 
to have been driven by political or military considerations. 
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But Muhammad’s brilliant achievement during the last de- 
cade of his life is proof enough that he knew how to choose a 
propitious moment in the interest of his new religion. To un- 
derstand why the Qaynuqa' were the first Jewish tribe to find 
itself in conflict with Muhammad one has to consider two re- 
alities that can easily go unnoticed in the general tumult of the 
evidence. The Qaynuqa lived in Lower Medina, not far from 
Muhammad's territorial basis - admittedly, this is also true of 
the Nadir, who lived in the nearby town of Zuhra; both Jew- 
ish tribes were allied with the Khazraj. More significantly, the 
Qaynuqa‘' lost most of their Arab allies. The Qaynuga‘ were al- 
lied with the Khazraj, who were generally far more supportive 
of Muhammad than the Aws. However, their alliance was not 
with the Khazraj as a whole, but with a specific group within 
the Khazraj, namely the ‘Awf ibn al-Khazraj. The ‘Awf were 
divided into two subsections, the Hubla led by ‘Abdallah ibn 
Ubayy and the Qawagila led by “Ubada ibn al-Samit. The two 
leaders held equal shares of the alliance. Against the back- 
ground of the conflict between Muhammad and the Qaynuqa‘ 
‘Ubada repudiated his alliance with the Qaynuga. In prac- 
tice this meant the collapse of their alliance with the ‘Awf ibn 
al-Khazraj, because it was inconceivable that one section of 
the ‘Awf, the Hubla, would fight against another section, the 
Qawadila, in order to protect the Qaynuqa. 

This crucial account on the alliance - a rarity in Mu- 
hammad’s biography that is otherwise poor in factual evi- 
dence - provides a matter-of-fact behind-the-scenes insight 
into the conflict with the Qaynuqa’. We owe it to ‘Ubada ibn 
al-Samit’s offspring. They were naturally proud of ‘Ubada’s re- 
pudiation of his alliance with the Qaynuga,, which is empha- 
sized against ‘Abdallah ibn Ubayy’s refusal “to move with the 
times.” According to Arab values, the abandonment of one’s 
allies was not a praiseworthy act; but there was a temporary 
abandonment of these values in the context of Muhammad's 
conflict with the Jews. The reversal of values is reflected by 
the expression “the hearts have changed” which is used as an 
excuse at least twice in connection with the alliances between 
the Jewish and Arab tribes of Medina. It is doubtful whether 
the dialogues which include this expression really took place; 
but obviously Islamic literature chose to refer in this manner 
to the changing circumstances when the former Arab allies 
of the Jews had to choose between their Jewish allies and Mu- 
hammad. By declaring their loyalty to Muhammad, they ex- 
punged the blemish of their former alliances. 

The repudiation of former alliances with the Jews repeats 
itself in connection with the other main Jewish tribes. The as- 
sassination of the Nadir leader Ka’b ibn al-Ashraf, the son of 
an Arab tribesman and an aristocratic woman of the Nadir, 
which was probably an introduction to the tribe's siege and 
expulsion, was carried out by his foster-brother, among oth- 
ers. The vivid account of how Ka’b was lured out of his for- 
tress and the precise details of his assassination belong to the 
“change of heart” theme. 

As usual, one finds several alternative causes for the 
conflict with the Nadir where one good cause would have suf- 
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ficed. Again a significant reality could easily have been over- 
looked. Some reports about the conflict with the Nadir have 
it that Muhammad ordered his men to attack the Nadir who 
were lamenting the death of their chief, Ka‘b ibn al-Ashraf, 
in their town of Zuhra. This suggests that the attack on the 
Nadir was a surprise one. As has already been mentioned, in 
addition to the common tower-houses which were also used 
for residence, the Nadir had a castle only used at times of 
war. But when Muhammad attacked them, they were in their 
town, not in their castle. Indeed accounts of their war with 
Muhammad speak of house-to-house fighting. The compil- 
ers of Muhammad's biography felt an understandable aversion 
to describing the attack on the Nadir as a surprise attack; the 
attachment of a proper casus belli to every act of war was for 
them a matter of high priority. The expelled Nadir probably 
went to places with which they had had former trading links: 
Edrei, Jericho, al-Hira, and Khaybar. Two leading families of 
the Nadir, the Bani Abil-Hugqayq and the family of Huyayy 
ibn Akhtab, went to Khaybar. 

Like the other main Jewish tribes, the Qurayza concluded 
a non-belligerency agreement with Muhammad not long after 
his arrival at Medina. Agreements of this kind had a time limit. 
In any case, some sources mention a later agreement that neu- 
tralized the Qurayza and gave Muhammad a free hand to deal 
with the Nadir. It is reported that Muhammad laid siege to the 
Nadir, announcing that they would only be safe if they con- 
clude an agreement (i.e. of non-belligerency) with him. They 
refused and he fought them for one day. In the following day 
he laid siege to the Qurayza, demanding that they conclude 
with him an agreement along the same lines. They consented 
and he returned to the Nadir and fought them until they sur- 
rendered and went into exile. This valuable fragment seems to 
have been marginalized in Islamic literature. Again, we real- 
ize that scholarly biographies of Muhammad which are solely 
based on his mainstream biographies lack crucial evidence. 

The war against the Qurayza took place after the Battle 
of the Ditch (Khandaq) during which Medina was besieged 
by a coalition including Muhammad's own tribe, Quraysh, 
and several nomadic tribes. Unlike the war against the Nadir, 
in this case one may speak of a real siege: the Qurayza were 
probably in their castle in a state of alert ever since the Battle 
of the Ditch had started. The siege of the Qurayza was rather 
eventless, perhaps due to negotiations which were taking place 
between Muhammad and the leaders of the besieged tribe. The 
besiegers had only two casualties: a man who died of natural 
causes and another who was killed by a millstone thrown from 
the castle by a woman who was later executed. 

The Qurayza are said to have violated their non-belliger- 
ency agreement with Muhammad, although evidence about 
hostile military actions on their part is meager. Reportedly, it 
was the angel Gabriel who told Muhammad after the Battle 
of the Ditch that the war was not over yet and that he had to 
march on the Qurayza. Obviously, the informant who brought 
Gabriel into the story did not give much thought to the ques- 
tion of casus belli. Typically, when the Qurayza surrendered 
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nutely informed of the economic status of every Jew in Eng- 
land, and when extraordinary taxation was levied the archae 
were sent up to Westminster for inspection. The correspond- 
ing term used in Norman French was huche, in Hebrew tevah. 
The *Exchequer of the Jews coordinated the activities of the 
local archae. The system was reformed in 1239. 
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[Cecil Roth / Joe Hillaby (24 ed.)] 


ARCHAEOLOGISTS. From the beginning of modern ar- 
chaeology many Jews have contributed to the work in all as- 
pects of the field. 


Classical Archaeology 

Classical archaeology developed mainly in the German-speak- 
ing parts of Europe, and by the time Jews in these areas were 
permitted to take up official positions — the middle of the 19" 
century - archaeology, and especially classical archaeology, 
had passed its formative stages. The first Jewish names con- 
nected with archaeology are those of Heinrich *Heydemann 
(1842-1895), who cataloged the collections in Naples and 
Athens, Otto *Hirschfeld (1843-1942), and Gustav Hirschfeld 
(1847-1895). All three were fellows of the Institute for Archae- 
ological Correspondence in Rome, the most important of the 
international organizations established early in the 19 cen- 
tury for the scientific study of archaeology. Otto Hirschfeld 
was a favorite student of the great German historian and ar- 
chaeologist Theodor Mommsen, and succeeded him as pro- 
fessor at Berlin University. Another, younger, student, the 
numismatist Behrendt Pick (1860-1940), was destined to 
hold a Swiss professorship once held by Mommsen, at Zur- 
ich University. Two other Jews were among the leading Ger- 
man classical archaeologists of this generation. They were 
A. Furtwaengler (1853-1907), an unrivaled expert on monu- 
ments, and W. Doerpfeld (1853-1940), a master of excavation 
techniques. Furtwaengler’s work on the evaluation of Roman 
copies of lost masterpieces of Greek art was carried on by W. 
Klein (1850-1925), professor of archaeology at the University 
of Prague. He was one of the first men to attempt the recon- 
struction of the works of Attic vase painters and to identify 
individual artists among them. 

Jews were prominent in the so-called “Vienna School? 
which established an aesthetic evaluation of archaeology based 
exclusively on art history. The two outstanding representatives 
of this school were both Jews: F. Wickhoff (1853-1909) and A. 
Riegl (1858-1905), who were jointly responsible for introduc- 
ing a historical-cultural method of interpreting changes in 
style in various eras and cultures. 

In a class by itself between art history and the study 
of antiquity is the school of the German art historian Aby 
*Warburg (1866-1929), who founded in Hamburg the 
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Kulturgeschichtliche Bibliothek Warburg, now located in 
London. This devoted itself to research on the influence of 
antiquity on the art, culture, and religion of later civilizations, 
and is probably the most important and most original Jewish 
contribution to the understanding of the subject. Associated 
with this research were F. Saxl (1890-1948), the philosopher 
Ernst *Cassirer, and the art historian Erwin *Panofsky. To- 
gether they created a fascinating picture of the influence of 
classical antiquity on the Middle Ages and the modern age, 
especially the early Renaissance. 

At the end of the 19" and beginning of the 20" centuries 
there was an upsurge of archaeological activity, which began 
to look beyond the limits of Greece and Italy and expressed 
itself in excavation, collection, study, and writing. In this era 
there were many Jewish scholars of considerable stature who 
combined detailed knowledge with an understanding of the 
increasingly global character of their discipline. What until the 
outbreak of World War 1 in 1914 had tended to be a specifically 
Central European field lost its predominantly German char- 
acter and became international. With the rise of Nazism and 
World War 11, archaeological research gravitated to Western 
and Northern Europe and the United States, and emigration, 
especially of Jewish scholars, accelerated this trend. Among 
those who left Germany were Erwin Panofsky; K. *Lehmann 
(1894-1960), who went from Heidelberg to New York Univer- 
sity; G.M. *Hanfmann, who had only just completed his stud- 
ies when he went to America in 1934; Berta Segall, a specialist 
on ancient jewelry; and two numismatists of international re- 
nown, W. Schwabacher, who settled in Sweden, and H. Cahn, 
who spent several years in Switzerland but eventually returned 
to Germany to teach at Heidelberg University. 

Very few Jews had taken part in the 19"t-century devel- 
opment of classical archaeology in Western and Northern Eu- 
rope - mainly Britain, France, and Italy — but in Britain there 
were two outstanding men: Sir Charles Walston (1856-1927), 
who taught for many years at Cambridge University and di- 
rected the American School of Archaeology in Athens, and 
Charles Seltman (1886-1957), who also taught at Cambridge 
and was best known as a numismatist. France's most promi- 
nent Jewish classical archaeologist was also a numismatist, H. 
Cohen (1806- 1880). Cohen, whose great work was a seven- 
volume manual of Roman coins of the Imperial period, be- 
came librarian of the Cabinet des Medailles in Paris. Two other 
great names in French archaeology are those of the *Reinach 
brothers, Solomon (1858-1932) and Theodore (1860-1928). 
Italy produced two important Jewish scholars: A. *della Seta 
(1879-1944), who directed the Italian School in Athens, and 
Doro *Levi (1898-1991), a specialist in ancient mythology and 
the history of religions, and one of the leading figures in con- 
temporary classical archaeology. 

Many of the prominent United States archaeologists were 
refugees from Nazi Europe; but there is a growing number of 
names to be added to the list of native-born Americans who 
were active in this discipline, such as Hetty *Goldman and 
Saul and Gladys Weinberg. 
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without conditions, Muhammad yielded the power to decide 
their fate to a former ally of theirs from the Aws, who ordered 
that their fighting men (i.e. all those who had reached puberty) 
be killed and their wives and children be sold into slavery. 
Several accounts make it clear that while this person, Sa‘d ibn 
Mu‘adh, had undergone a full “change of heart? other mem- 
bers of the Aws were embittered by the fact that the Qaynuqa, 
who had been allied with the Khazraj, had been allowed to 
leave Medina unharmed through the intercession of ‘Abdallah 
ibn Ubayy, while their own allies were going to be slain. In 
itself, the execution of a whole tribe was not a new idea: after 
all, Muhammad had intended to execute the Qaynuqa. The 
Qurayza could not rely on meaningful support from their al- 
lies, the Aws, for the simple reason that at the time of their 
execution most of the Aws were not yet Muslims. ‘Abdallah 
ibn Ubayy, even after having lost some of his power among 
the Khazraj following Muhammad’s arrival at Medina, com- 
manded enough authority among the Khazraj to exert real 
pressure on Muhammad and spare the lives of the Qaynuga. 
It can be said that the execution of the Qurayza is yet another 
attestation of the collapse of the system of alliances that had 
safeguarded the security of the Jewish tribes. 

The last major episode in Muhammad's conflict with the 
Jews of Arabia was the conquest of Khaybar. Here too we come 
across a little known chapter in Muhammad's diplomatic his- 
tory, one that is completely absent from his biographies, prob- 
ably due to self-imposed censorship. The expedition of Khay- 
bar (7/628) was immediately preceded by that of Hudaybiyya 
(6/628) in which Muhammad led an enormous army to the 
fringes of the sacred area of Mecca. There he negotiated the 
terms of a non-belligerency treaty with his tribe, Quraysh. 
Muhammad’s medieval biographies include lengthy accounts 
about the negotiations at Hudaybiyya, making no secret of the 
fact that Muhammad consented to far-reaching concessions 
to the Qurashi pagans. But there is no convincing explanation 
of why he was prepared to yield to such an extent. It is an 11 
century doctor of law who has the answer. It is found in a dis- 
cussion of whether it is legitimate for Muslims to accept hu- 
miliating demands if these are dictated by necessity. The case 
in question concerns the demands made by the inhabitants 
of a town which a Muslim troop needs to cross: 


Indeed the Messenger of God undertook in the non-belliger- 
ency agreement on the day of Hudaybiyya, commitments which 
were graver than this, since the people of Mecca imposed on 
him to undertake to return to them any of those who would 
come to him as a Muslim. He had fulfilled this undertaking 
until it was abrogated, because there was in it a benefit for the 
Muslims, owing to the conspiracy between the people of Mecca 
and the people of Khaybar. It prescribed that if the Messenger of 
God marched on one of the two parties, the other party would 
attack Medina. He concluded a non-belligerency agreement 
with the people of Mecca to secure his flank when he would 
march on Khaybar. 


The Mecca-Khaybar “conspiracy” was adapted to the reali- 
ties on the ground, since Medina is located between Khay- 
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bar in the north and Mecca in the south. Muhammad’s 
rivals, the Jews of Khaybar and the Quraysh of Mecca, agreed 
that rather than coming to each other’s rescue upon being 
attacked by Muhammad, the party that was not targeted 
would attack Muhammad’s base in Medina. The sweet fruit of 
the Hudaybiyya non-belligerency agreement was the abol- 
ishment of the Mecca-Khaybar axis. The pagan Meccans 
gave Muhammad a free hand in Khaybar, the last major Jew- 
ish stronghold in northern Arabia. Khaybar was conquered 
shortly afterwards. The Jews of Khaybar and those of Fadak, 
Tayma and Wadil-Qura were allowed to continue cultivat- 
ing their lands in return for a certain share of the annual 
harvest. 

Muhammad’s phenomenal success in his war against the 
Jewish tribes of Medina gave him control over it. The accounts 
of the tragic events of this first encounter between Islam and 
Judaism remain with us. Regardless of their historicity, they 
became basic building blocks of Islamic culture and a source 
of edification, inspiration and entertainment for millions of 
Muslims. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Gil, Be-Malkhut Yisma‘el (1997), 1, 3-463 
H.Z. Hirschberg, Yisrael be-Arav (1946); J. Horovitz, The Earliest Bi- 
ographies of the Prophet and their Authors (2002); M.J. Kister, “The 
Massacre of the Bana Qurayza: A Re-Examination of a Tradition,” 
in: Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam, 8 (1986), 61-96; idem, “The 
Sirah Literature,’ in A.F.L. Beeston et al. (eds.), Arabic Literature to the 
End of the Umayyad Period (1983), 352-67; M. Lecker, Jews and Arabs 
in Pre- and Early Islamic Arabia (1998); H. Motzki (ed.), The Biogra- 
phy of Muhammad: The Issue of the Sources (2000); U. Rubin, “Mu- 
hammad,’ in: Encyclopaedia of the Quran, 3, 440-58; M. Schoeller, 
Exegetisches Denken und Prophetenbiographie (1998); idem, “Sira and 
Tafsir Muhammad al-Kalbi and the Jews of Medina,’ in: H. Motzki 
(ed.), The Biography of Muhammad: The Issue of the Sources (2000), 
18-48; R. Sellheim, “Prophet, Chaliph und Geschichte: Die Muham- 
mad-Biographie des Ibn Ishaq,’ in: Oriens, 18-19 (1965), 91-336; W.M. 
Watt, Muhammad at Medina (1956). 


[Michael Lecker (24 ed.)] 


°"MUHAMMAD ALI (1769-1849), ruler of *Egypt from 1805 
to 1849. First coming to Egypt in 1799 with the Ottoman sul- 
tan’s armies, Muhammad Ali quickly rose to power there and 
conquered the Sudan, *Palestine, and *Syria. He successfully 
subdued the *Mamluks, massacring them in 1811. By exploit- 
ing the weakness of the Ottomans and the disunity of the 
Great Powers, he consolidated his position by military cam- 
paigns outside Egypt and important reforms within the coun- 
try. He also appointed French officers who had retired from 
their duties at the close of the Napoleonic Wars. Nevertheless 
he was unable to maintain his hold over Palestine and Syria, 
owing to the opposition of Britain and other European coun- 
tries - with the exception of France - and finally came into 
conflict with the sultan in 1840. His only important achieve- 
ment in his foreign policy was the commitment of the sultan 
to leave the governorship of Egypt in the hands of his fam- 
ily. His internal reforms were also largely motivated by per- 
sonal interests, but they partially helped in developing and 
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rebuilding Egypt. Despite his severity and his cruel punish- 
ments, the lot of his subjects improved. The public adminis- 
tration and the collection of taxes became more efficient, but 
the reforms essentially took place in the fields of irrigation, 
agriculture, industry, commerce, justice, health, and educa- 
tion. The relative security within Egypt encouraged commerce; 
the members of the religious minorities, such as Christians 
and Jews, also played an active role. Nevertheless, as a result 
of his personal retention of various monopolies during most 
of his rule, Muhammad Ali increased his income, but slowed 
down the development of commerce. His experiments in re- 
forming the system of justice ran foul of a lengthy tradition of 
corruption among many qadis (religious judges); in order to 
circumvent them, he established two new courts of justice, in 
*Cairo and *Alexandria, to which he appointed Muslim and 
Christian merchants as judges (in Alexandria, there was also 
a Jewish judge); they were to deal with affairs of business and 
commerce, especially between members of different religions. 
Muhammad Ali’s generation did not complete the moderniza- 
tion of Egypt and some of his reforms were neglected after his 
death; the seeds for the Arabization of the country had how- 
ever been sown. In any event, the Jews of Egypt exchanged 
the arbitrariness of the many rulers of the land - namely the 
Mamluks - for the arbitrariness of a single ruler. Though they 
were still oppressed, the authority of the law protected their 
persons and their property. When taxes were levied, they were 
treated in the same way as the other non-Muslims in Egypt, 
ie., without discrimination. Personal and material security re- 
sulted in an increase in the Jewish population in Egypt (Jews 
immigrated there from *Italy and *Greece), and by the close 
of Muhammad Ali’s rule there were over 7,000 Jews, includ- 
ing about 1,200 Karaites. Most of the Jews lived in towns and 
were essentially occupied in commerce, crafts, and public 
services. Under the influence of Sir Moses *Montefiore, Mu- 
hammad Ali did not allow the *Damascus blood libel (1840) 
to spread to other places. The years of Muhammad Ali’s rule 
of Palestine (1832-40) were a time of relief for the Jewish in- 
habitants of Erez Israel and especially *Jerusalem, which had 
been troubled by the Fellaheen revolts. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Ghorbal, The Beginnings of the Egyptian 
Question and the Rise of Mehemet Ali (1928); M. Sabry, Lempire égyp- 
tien sous Mohamed-Ali et la question d’ Orient (1811-1849) (1930); 
H. Dodwell, The Founder of Modern Egypt (1931); M. Zeliger, Me- 
diniyyut Eiropit ba-Mizrah ha-Karov (1941); H.A.B. Rivlin, The Ag- 
ricultural Policy of Muammad ‘Ali in Egypt (1961); J.M. Landau, Jews 
in Nineteenth-century Egypt (1969), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
J.M. Landau (ed.), Toledot Yehudei Mizrayim be-Tekufah ha-Otma- 


nit (1988), index. 
[Jacob M. Landau] 


MUHLSTOCK, LOUIS (1904-2001), Canadian artist. Louis 
Muhlstock was born in Narajow, Galicia. In 1911 he resettled 
with his family in Montreal, Canada, where his father had im- 
migrated a few years before. After early studies at the Con- 
seil des arts et manufactures, he took evening classes at the 
Art Association of Montreal and the Ecole des beaux-arts de 
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Montréal while working during the day as an accountant for 
a fruit and vegetable merchant. 

In 1928 Muhlstock made his way to Paris, where he stud- 
ied at the Grande Chaumiere and took part in several exhi- 
bitions. When his mother became ill in 1931 he returned to 
Canada and the difficult Depression era life of an artist. Dur- 
ing this period, Muhlstock painted street scenes, abandoned 
slums, and some remarkable portraits of people marginalized 
by society - the poor, the sick, and the unemployed. With 
these works, he became one of the leading proponents of a 
new form of Canadian art that moved away from a national- 
istic identification with the northern landscape to focus on the 
human condition and contemporary life. A founding mem- 
ber in 1939 of the Contemporary Arts Society, he was part of 
a dynamic group of artists from Montreal’s Jewish commu- 
nity - which also included Jack Beder (1910-1987), Alexan- 
der Bercovitch (1891-1951), Sam Borenstein (1908-1969), and 
Ernst Neumann (1907-1956) — who gave a more decisively 
humanist, urban dimension to the art of their day. During 
World War 11, Muhlstock made a number of pictures of war 
industry workers. 

Over the following decades Muhlstock’s work diversi- 
fied, thematically and stylistically, but remained marked by 
an expressive sensibility evident in both the graphic quality 
of his drawings and the handling of his paintings. A regular 
exhibitor, he was a member of several associations, including 
the Canadian Society of Graphic Arts, the Canadian Group of 
Painters and the Federation of Canadian Artists. His works are 
represented in numerous public and private collections. 


[Esther Trépanier (24 ed.)] 


MUHR, ABRAHAM (1781-1847), leader of Silesian Jewry. 
Muhr moved from his native city of Berlin to Plesse (Pszczyna; 
now in Poland), Prussian Silesia. In 1813 he published a pam- 
phlet, Jerubaal, in opposition to David *Friedlaender’s Ein 
Wort zu seiner Zeit, which demanded extreme reforms in the 
liturgy and education in response to the Prussian emancipa- 
tory edict of 1812. Although Muhr opposed the repudiation 
of tradition in favor of questionable changes, nevertheless he 
proposed that sermons in German and choir singing be al- 
lowed, and was prepared to sacrifice various customs in order 
to make the services more respected and meaningful. Subse- 
quently he became an advocate of Reform and an admirer of 
Abraham *Geiger. He was instrumental in the building of a 
synagogue in Plesse (1835), where he carried out his 1813 pro- 
posals. In 1836 Muhr succeeded in having a cabinet order re- 
pealed which introduced the form of address “Jew” in official 
transactions. He also played a role in the partial repeal of the 
prohibition on the use of non-Jewish names. In 1840 he was 
one of the leaders in the organization of a regional body of 
Upper Silesian Jewry, the first modern union of Jewish com- 
munities in Germany. In 1844 he proposed establishing a Jew- 
ish agricultural colony, but in 1847 he died in Breslau (now 
in Poland). His brother Joseph (1772-1848) was leader of the 
Berlin community. 
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[Henry Wasserman ] 


MUKACHEVO (Czech. Mukacevo; Hung. Munkacs), city 
in Transcarpathian district, Ukraine. Until 1919 Mukachevo 
belonged to Hungary, then until 1938 to Czechoslovakia, and 
from 1938 to 1945 again to Hungary. From the end of World 
War 11 it formed part of the Soviet Union. The modest begin- 
nings of the community are reflected in documents early in 
the 18 century. In Jewish sources, such as the place-formulas 
in divorce bills, the town is referred to as “Minkatchov, a town 
situated on the banks of the Latartza River and of springs.” The 
Jewish population rapidly increased and it became one of the 
largest communities in Hungary, renowned on the one hand 
for its extreme conservatism and pronounced inclination to- 
ward hasidism, and on the other for its many undertakings 
in the fields of Hebrew education and Zionist activities. Many 
documents on the beginnings of the Jewish settlement in this 
town have been preserved and published. According to these, 
Jews settled there early in the second half of the 17" century. 
There is also evidence of isolated Jews living in the surround- 
ing area prior to this period. In 1711 ownership of the town 
was transferred to the Schoenborn family of the nobility, who 
authorized the growth of the Jewish population on payment 
of taxes and levies. Local Jews were already engaged in com- 
merce at that time and acted as brokers in trade between Gali- 
cia and Hungary. There were also Jewish farmers and crafts- 
men. The population was continuously augmented by arrivals 
from Galicia. In 1741 a Jewish community of 80 families was 
organized and a synagogue established; their numbers had 
doubled by 1815 (165), reached 202 in 1830, and 301 by 1842. In 
the 1848-49 Hungarian revolt against the Austrians, 247 Jews 
joined the local guard. From 1851, when there was already a 
large yeshivah in Mukachevo, the community maintained reg- 
ular records of births, deaths, and marriages. A Hebrew press 
was founded in 1871 and many Hebrew books were published 
in Mukachevo (see Kirjath Sepher, Index to Studies, Notes and 
Reviews (1967), entries, 86, 192, 193, 473). 

The most prominent rabbis of the community were Solo- 
mon Shapira (grandson of R. Zevi who had also occupied this 
rabbinical seat for a few years); Zevi Shapira, who succeeded 
his father in 1893; and Hayyim Eleazar Shapira, who led the 
community from 1913 and became known as the leading op- 
ponent of Zionism in the hasidic world. After his death in 
1937 he was succeeded by his son-in-law, Baruch Rabinow- 
itz, subsequently rabbi in Holon, Israel (for hasidic dynasty, 
see *Shapira family). In 1891 the community numbered 5,049 
(47.9% of the total population) and two additional synagogues 
were erected in 1895 and 1903. The Jewish population contin- 
ued to grow and numbered 7,675 in 1910 (44%); 10,012 in 1921 
(48%); and 11,241 (43%) in 1930, of whom 88% registered their 
nationality as Jewish. 
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Between the two world wars Jews participated actively 
in the administration of Mukachevo and its general politi- 
cal life. Despite opposition by the masses, the Zionist party 
of Czechoslovakia found many supporters in the town. Four 
Yiddish periodicals were published. Pupils of the town and its 
surroundings streamed to the first Hebrew elementary school, 
which was founded in 1920 by the Organization of Hebrew 
Schools in Subcarpathian Ruthenia. A Hebrew secondary 
school was established in 1925. This was headed from 1929 by 
Hayyim *Kugel, who became a member of the Czechoslovak 
parliament in 1935, and later by Eliahu Rubin. At the time of 
the Holocaust there were about 30 synagogues in Mukachevo. 
Many of these were hasidic battei-midrash and kloyzen. 

When Mukachevo reverted to Hungarian rule in 1938, 
the Jews immediately suffered heavily. 


Holocaust Period and After 
In 1940-1941 many young Jews were drafted into work battal- 
ions and sent to the Russian front, where most of them died. In 
July and early August 1941 many Jewish families without Hun- 
garian citizenship were expelled to Stanislavov (Galicia) and 
Kamenets-Podolski, and there most of them perished. After 
the German occupation of Hungary in March 1944, the Jews 
were herded together in a ghetto with about 15,000 others from 
the Berehovo district. The ghetto consisted of a few streets 
with extremely poor sanitary conditions and almost no food. 
The able-bodied were pressed into forced labor. In the second 
half of May 1944 transports started to leave for Auschwitz and 
by May 30 the city was pronounced *judenrein. After the war 
some 2,500 returned to the city, but after it was annexed to the 
Soviet Union, many left for Czechoslovakia and Israel. Under 
Soviet rule the synagogues were confiscated; the last one was 
converted into a warehouse in 1959. Some Jews were impris- 
oned for practicing shehitah. Between 1,000 and 2,000 Jews 
were living in Mukachevo in the late 1960s. Most remaining 
Jews emigrated in the 1990s, leaving for Israel and the West. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.L. Ha-Kohen Weingarten, Arim ve-Imma- 
hot be- Yisrael, 1 (1946), 345-71, incl. bibl.; mj, 2 (1937); 3 (1937); 5 pt. 
1(1959); 5 pt. 2 (1960); 7 (1963); 8 (1965), index locorum s.v. Munkdcs; 
L.R. Braham, Hungarian Jewish Studies (1966), 223-33; A. Sas, in: Ju- 
edisches Archiv, 2 nos. 1-2 (1928), 1-6; 2 nos. 3-4 (1929), 33-39; 2 nos. 


5-7 (1929), 33-44. 
[Yehouda Marton] 


MUKAMMIS (also al-Mukammas, the spelling of the name 
is uncertain), IBN MARWAN AL-RAQI (from the city of 
Raga, Iraq) AL-SHIRAZI AL- (also known as David ha- 
Bavli; c. 900), one of the first Jewish philosophers of the Is- 
lamic period. Al-*Kirkisani, the Karaite scholar, relates that he 
was a Jew who began to convert to Christianity when he was a 
student of Nonnus, a Christian philosopher and physician who 
lived at Nisibis. However, when he became better acquainted 
with the dogmas and teachings of Christianity, he composed 
two polemical works against this religion; nevertheless, from 
this fact it cannot be deduced with certainty that he returned 
to Judaism. Be that as it may, Jews and Muslims considered 
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him a Jewish scholar. It is also not clear whether he was a Rab- 
banite or Karaite. 

Al-Mukammis translated Christian commentaries on 
Genesis and Ecclesiastes and wrote on different religions and 
sects. A manuscript which contains most of his theological- 
philosophical work entitled ‘Ishriin Maqalat (“Twenty Trea- 
tises”) is extant in the St. Petersburg library. Only a small por- 
tion of the Arabic original of the work has been published; 
this corresponds to one of the sections of a partial Hebrew 
translation of the work which forms part of Judah b. Barzillai 
al-Bargeloni’s commentary on Sefer Yezirah. Al-Mukammis’ 
work deals with such topics as knowledge and truth, substance 
and accident, the existence of God, His unity and attributes, 
prophecy, and the Divine commandments. The portions of the 
work which are extant disclose that, like *Saadiah Gaon (Emu- 
not ve-Deot, 1:1), al-Mukammis followed, generally speak- 
ing, the teachings of the Muslim Murtazilites (see *Kalam), 
though he also accepted some of the views of the Greek phi- 
losophers. Like the Mu'tazilites he argued that the attributes 
of God are not superadded to His essence, so that they would 
introduce multiplicity into God. God and His attributes are 
one, and only the shortcomings of human language require 
that men use a multiplicity of terms in describing His attri- 
butes. Attributes describing God must be understood nega- 
tively, that is to say, they must be interpreted as stating what 
God is not, rather than what He is (cf. *God, Attributes of). 
Al-Mukammis holds further that a “negative theology” simi- 
lar to his is already found in Aristotle. He rejects the Christian 
doctrine of the Trinity as false, since it is based on the notion 
that God possesses a multiplicity of attributes. He calls God 
the “uncaused cause.” The soul, he holds, lives through itself, 
not through a force in something else. The reward of the righ- 
teous and the punishment of the wicked takes place through- 
out eternity in the World to Come. Describing the history of 
Christianity, he affirms that this religion has its root in two 
Jewish sects: the Sadducees and the Jewish pre-Christian sect 
of the Alkaraya. He points to the contradictions among the 
various Gospels and shows that these writings contain no laws. 
Laws were given to Christians only by the apostles Peter and 
Paul, though Christians see the source of these laws in a secret 
tradition stemming from Jesus. Since these apostolic laws were 
few and insufficient, Christians added new laws at the Council 
of Nicea, and still more laws were added later. 

Al-Mukammis wrote extensively about Jewish sects, and 
his discussion of this topic served, undoubtedly, as an impor- 
tant source for Jewish and Islamic authors. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Vajda, in: A. Altmann (ed.), Jewish Me- 
dieval and Renaissance Studies (1967), 49-73 (Fr.); Steinschneider, 
Uebersetzungen, 259-62; Steinschneider, Arab Lit, 37; Baron, Social? 
(1958), 91-98, 297-8, 327; Husik, Philosophy, 17-22; Guttman, Phi- 
losophies, 74-75. 

[Shlomo Pines] 


MUKDONI, A. (pseudonym of Alexander Kappel; 1877- 
1958), Yiddish essayist, and theater critic. Born in Lyakhov- 
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ichi, Belorussia, he began his literary career in Warsaw in 1906, 
specializing in theater criticism and publishing widely in Yid- 
dish journals in Poland, Russia, and the U.S. Before earning a 
doctorate in labor law from the University of Bern, Switzer- 
land, he studied in yeshivah and a Russian high school. After 
World War 1, he edited the Kovno daily Nayes, before immi- 
grating to the U.S in 1922. There he joined the daily Morgn- 
Zhurnal as literary and theater critic. He published Ertsey- 
lungen un Skitsn (“Stories and Sketches,” 1911), and Y.L. Perets 
un dos Yidishe Teater (“I.L. Peretz and the Yiddish Theater,” 
1949) in addition to four volumes of memoirs: Mayne Bage- 
genishn (“My Encounters,” 1949-55). He published his best 
critical essays in the volume Teater (“Theater,’ 1927), which 
includes keen observations on the Yiddish theater and Yid- 
dish actors. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 2 (1927), 360-4; LNYL, 5 
(1963), 547-53; S. Bickel, Shrayber fun mayn Dor (1958), 215-21; Muk- 
doni Yoyvl-Zamlbukh (1927). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Zilbercweig, 
Leksikon fun Yidishn Teater, 2 (1934), 1284-6. 


[Shlomo Bickel / Anita Norich (2"4 ed.)] 


MUKZEH (Heb. A372; “set aside,” “excluded”), rabbinical 
term for objects which it is forbidden to handle on the Sab- 
bath or festivals. According to one authority in the Talmud, 
the law of mukzeh is a biblical injunction derived from Exodus 
16:15 (Beah 2b; Pes. 47b). Maimonides explains that the law is 
intended to emphasize the distinction between the Sabbath 
and festivals, and weekdays (Yad, Shabbat, 24:12). 

The Talmud (Shab. 124a) enumerates several catego- 
ries of mukzeh, including: (1) objects, such as money and 
tools, whose nature renders them unfit for use on the Sabbath 
or festivals because of their connection with forbidden work 
(Sh. Ar., OH 308:1). Such objects may only be handled if 
they are needed for an act permitted on these days, such as 
a hammer for cracking nuts (308:3); (2) objects not normally 
used at all (e.g., broken property, pebbles), unless a specific 
use had been determined for them on the eve of the Sabbath 
or the festival (308:7); (3) objects which were not in exis- 
tence (termed nolad), or were inaccessible at the commence- 
ment of the Sabbath or festival. This category includes newly 
laid eggs (322:1), fruit fallen from a tree on the same day 
(322:3), and milk obtained from an animal by a non-Jew 
(305:20); (4) objects which at the commencement of the holy 
day served as a base for others which are forbidden to be 
handled on that day, such as candlesticks or a candle tray 
(309:4). 

An object which is mukzeh can only be moved if its place 
is needed (311:8, 15a), and if it is moved in an unusual way, if 
it is kicked for instance, and not moved by hand (Beur Hala- 
khah to 266:13). In all cases, objects which were mukzeh at 
twilight on the eve of the holy day, remain mukzeh through- 
out the holy day. 

See general laws of *Sabbath. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.J. Neuwirth, Shemirat Shabbat ke-Hilkhe- 
tah (1965), 128-52. 
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MULBERRY (Heb. 5, tut). Two species of mulberry grow 
in Israel: the black, Morus nigra, and the white, Morus alba. 
The latter is a comparative newcomer to the region, the ancient 
sources referring only to the former. The mulberry seems to 
have originated in Persia, from where it was transferred to the 
Middle East. There is evidence that it was growing in Greece 
in the sixth century B.c.z. In Aramaic literature it is first men- 
tioned in the Book of *Ahikar, which was discovered among 
*Elephantine papyri, where it says: “My son, be not in a hurry, 
like the almond tree whose blossom is the first to appear, but 
whose fruit is the last to be eaten; but be equal and sensible, 
like the mulberry tree whose blossom is the last to appear, but 
whose fruit is the first to be eaten” (Ahikar, Syriac Version A, 
2:7). According to the Talmud the fruit of the mulberry rip- 
ens 52 days after the flowering (Bek. 8a). In 1 Maccabees 6:34 
it is related that the elephants brought by the Syrians were 
incited to battle with the juice of grapes and mulberries. The 
staining of the hands by the juice is referred to by the rabbis 
in their parable of the dialogue between God and Cain, who 
pleaded “Am I my brother’s keeper?” (Gen. 4:9): “This may be 
compared to one who stole mulberries and, on being caught 
by the owner, pleaded his innocence. The owner replied: ‘But 
your hands are stained? Thus said the Holy One, blessed be 
He, to Cain: “Thy brother’s blood crieth unto Me’” (Gen. R. 
22: 9). The mulberry initially is white, then reddens and finally 
becomes black (see Ma’as. 1:2). It is a large, long-living tree. 
Until a generation ago, an old mulberry tree used to be shown 
in Jerusalem near the Pool of Siloam about which there was a 
legend (mentioned in a travel book of 1575) that Isaiah hid in 
the hollow of its trunk when pursued by Manasseh. Appar- 
ently the town Bertotha (Or. 1:4; et al.) takes its name from the 
mulberry. The white mulberry, the leaves of which are used 
for feeding silkworms, originated in China and was brought 
to Erez Israel at a late date. Joseph *Nasi planted extensive or- 
chards of them in Tiberias in 1565 with the intention of devel- 
oping a silk industry. This venture, however, failed. Another 
effort was made in Petah Tikvah by the Hovevei Zion, who in 
1891 planted 576 dunams (144 acres) with mulberry trees, but 
this venture also failed. Nowadays the tree is grown in gardens 
for its beauty and for the shade it gives. There is no basis for the 
Authorized Version’s rendering of bekha’im in 11 Samuel 5:23 
and 1 Chronicles 14:14, as mulberry trees (see *Mastic). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Joseph ha-Kohen, Emek ha-Bakha (1852), 
129; Loew, Flora, 1 (1928), 266-74; H.N. and A.L. Moldenke, Plants 
of the Bible (1952), 140f.; M. Zohary, Olam ha-Zemahim (1954), 192f. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Feliks, Ha-Zome'ah, 169. 


[Jehuda Feliks] 


MULDER, SAMUEL ISRAEL (1792-1862), educator and 
Hebrew author, born in Amsterdam. He was a pupil of David 
*Friedrichsfeld and under his influence became one of the 
pillars of the Dutch Haskalah. As a youth he signed himself 
“Salomon” or “Schrijver,’ receiving the surname Mulder only 
in 1811. In 1818 he became an official court translator, and in 
1826 was appointed principal of the Nederlands Israélietisch 
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Seminarium, the seminary for rabbis and teachers in Amster- 
dam. From 1835 he served as the superintendent of all Jewish 
religious schools in Holland, and from 1849 was secretary of 
the Amsterdam community. 

Mulder’s scholarly and literary work qualifies him as 
the Dutch equivalent of a late 18t*-century Berlin maskil, his 
oeuvre showing many parallels with that of Joel *Loewe (Joel 
Brikl). Mulder made his name as a linguist, compiling, inter 
alia, an abridgement of Loewe's 1794 Ammudei ha-Lashon and 
a Hebrew-Dutch dictionary (1831; with M. *Lemans), and as 
a translator of the core texts of the Jewish liturgy. He trans- 
lated large parts of the Bible (1827-38), the Passover Hagga- 
dah (1837), Keter Malkhut (1850), and Sefer ha-Hayyim (1851). 
He also published a Dutch Bible for Jewish youth in 17 parts 
(1850-55). In 1815 he had founded, together with Mozes Loon- 
stein, the Hebrew literary society Tongeleth. Simultaneously, 
Mulder’s work appears mildly influenced by the early Ger- 
man Wissenschaft des Judentums. He was the author of several 
historical overviews, ranging from ancient history to Dutch 
literature. As early as 1826 he published a (liberal) abridged 
translation of Zunz’s groundbreaking study of Rashi (1822). 
Part of Mulder’s Dutch compositions were collected in Ver- 
spreide Lettervruchten (1844). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: HN. Shapira, Toledot ha-Sifrut ha-Ivrit ha- 
Hadashah, 1 (1940), 555-64; E.B. Asscher, Levensschets van Samuel Is- 
raél Mulder (1863); H. Boas, in: Amstelodamum, 52 (1965), 126-35; I. 
Maarsen, Tongeleth (1925). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: FJ. Hoogewoud, 
in: Studia Rosenthaliana 14 (1980), 129-44. 


[Yehuda Arye Klausner / Irene E. Zwiep (274 ed.)] 


MULE (Heb. 779), the offspring of a he-ass and a mare. Al- 
though a Jew is prohibited from producing such hybrids, their 
use is permitted (Tosef., Kil. 5:6 cites an individual view pro- 
hibiting it). Since there were different strains of horses and 
asses in Erez Israel, the mules were also of different strains. 
The mule is a powerful, submissive animal, particularly suit- 
able for riding and transporting goods in the mountainous 
regions of Erez Israel, and hence was commonly used. Nor 
was riding on it regarded as inferior to riding on a horse; Sol- 
omon, on the occasion of his proclamation as king, was made 
to ride “upon King David's mule” (1 Kings 1:38), while Absalom 
met his death while riding on a mule (11 Sam. 18:9). Ezekiel 
(27:14) speaks in praise of the mules of Togarmah (Turkey?). 
The Talmud mentions white mules as being dangerous and 
some sages were indignant with Judah ha-Nasi for harboring 
them (ul. 7b). That the mule is sometimes dangerous, is ster- 
ile, and the female barren was regarded as proof that man is 
prohibited from interfering with the work of creation. Rabban 
Simeon b. Gamaliel maintained that the first to cross a horse 
with an ass in order to produce a mule, thereby committing 
an unworthy act, was “Anah who discovered the yemim” (Gen. 
36: 24), which he explained as meaning mules. On the other 
hand, R. Yose held that on the termination of the first Sabbath 
after the Creation one of the two things which Adam did was 
“to cross two animals, and from them came forth the mule.” 
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He contended that thereby Adam performed an action “of a 
kind similar to that of Heaven,” that is, he created something 
new, to become, as it were, a partner with the Creator in the 
work of creation (Pes. 54a; cf. TJ, Ber. 8:6, 12b). Some also 
crossbred a stallion and a she-ass, and the Talmud gives the 
characteristics of the two types of mule: if its ears are short, 
it is the offspring of a mare and a he-ass, if large, of a she-ass 
and a stallion (TJ, Kil. 7:3, 31¢). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lewysohn, Zool, 144-6, nos. 168, 169; S. 
Lieberman, Tosefta ki-Feshutah, 1 (1955), 99; FS. Bodenheimer, Ani- 
mal and Man in Bible Lands (1960), passim; J. Feliks, Kilei Zera’im 
ve-Harkavah (1967), 128-9. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Feliks, Ha- 


Zome’ah, 266. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


MULHOUSE (Muelhausen), city in *Alsace, in the Haut-Rhin 
department, France. The earliest documentation of the pres- 
ence of Jews in Mulhouse dates from 1290, when one Salman 
was victim of a persecution. The existence of a synagogue is 
confirmed from 1311. The Jews of Mulhouse suffered during 
the *Armleder riots in January 1338, and again during the out- 
breaks accompanying the Black *Death (1349). By 1385, how- 
ever, there were once more Jews living in Mulhouse. At the 
beginning of the 15" century, several Jews who had arrived 
from other places in Alsace were granted the freedom of the 
city. The nine families who were there in 1418 owned houses, 
engaged in moneylending and traded in livestock. Although 
there was no expulsion, no Jews lived in the city between 1512 
and 1655. At the beginning of the 18 century, when they were 
still insignificant in number, their trade flourished to the ex- 
tent of arousing the jealousy of the Christian merchants, who 
demanded that their rights be restricted. In 1784 there were 23 
Jewish families (94 persons) in the city. As it was free from the 
anti-Jewish riots which broke out throughout Alsace in 1789, 
Mulhouse became a refuge for many Jews from the surround- 
ing district. The synagogue, built in 1822, soon proved to be 
too small and was replaced by a larger one in 1849. A cemetery 
was purchased in 1831, and the community established several 
other institutions, including a vocational school in 1842, and 
an almshouse-hospital in 1863. Two periodicals catering for 
all the Jews of Alsace and even beyond were published during 
the second half of the 19" century. From about 5,000 in 1900 
the community declined to around 3,000 in 1921, remaining 
stable until just before World War 11. Jacob *Kaplan, later chief 
rabbi of France, held office in Mulhouse in 1922. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


Holocaust and Contemporary Periods 

Under German occupation in World War 11, the Jews who had 
not managed to escape were expelled on July 16, 1940, along 
with the Jews in the rest of Alsace and Moselle. The synagogue, 
which had been partially damaged, was saved from total de- 
struction when the edifice was requisitioned by the municipal 
theater. In 1970 Mulhouse had 1,800 Jewish inhabitants and a 
well-organized and active Jewish community. 


[Georges Levitte] 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Germ Jud, 2 pt. 2 (1968), 554-5; E. Meininger, 
Histoire de Mulhouse (1923), 25-26 and passim; Z. Ginsburger, in: 
Univers Israélite, 54 (1898/99), 440-3; G. Wolf, in: zGypD, 3 (1889), 
182-4; S. Adler, Geschichte der Juden in Muelhausen (1914); M. Mo- 
eder, Institutions de Mulhouse (1951), 39; L.G. Werner, Topographie 
historique (1949), passim; Z. Szajkowski, Analytical Franco-Jewish 
Gazetteer 1939-1945 (1966), 251. 


MULISCH, HARRY (1927- _), Dutch author. Born in Haar- 
lem, Mulisch was of mixed descent, his father being a non- 
Jewish Czech banker and his mother a Jewess born in Ant- 
werp. Widely recognized as one of Holland’s most original 
modern writers, Mulisch published novels, short stories, 
and other prose works notable for their imaginative use of 
mythological, occult, and philosophical material to explore 
the existential problems of contemporary society. His ear- 
lier works include the novels Archibald Strohalm (1952), De 
diamant (“The Diamond,” 1954), and Het zwarte licht (“The 
Black Light,’ 1956); also a play about the 12"»-century heretic 
Tanchelijn (1960). Mulisch visited Israel in 1961 to cover the 
*Eichmann trial, which inspired De zaak 40/61 (“Case 40/61,” 
1961). Two other works on Jewish themes are the novel Het 
stenen bruidsbed (“The Stone Bridal Bed,” 1959) and the auto- 
biographical Voer voor psychologen (“Food for Psychologists,” 
1961). In 1975 Mulisch published a novel on lesbian love, Twee 
vrouwen (“Two Women’). Another novel, De aanslag (“The 
Assault,” 1982), deals with the problem-filled life of a man or- 
phaned in the war due to a cruel coincidence. In De ontdekking 
van de hemel (“The Discovery of Heaven,” 1992), World War 11 
and its impact on private and public life take center stage once 
more. This vast novel, with its multi-layered narrative, counts 
as his masterpiece. The main story line has God renounce 
His trust in humanity and reclaim Moses’ Stone Tablets with 
the Ten Commandments. The novel comes to an apocalyp- 
tic end in Jerusalem. Mulisch’s work has been translated into 
many languages. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: EC. de Rover, De weg van het lachen: 
Over het oeuvre van Harry Mulisch (1987); E.G.H.J. Kuipers, De fu- 
rie van het systeem. Over het literaire werk van Harry Mulisch in de 
jaren vijftig (1988); M. Mathijsen, Het voorbestemde toeval. Gesprek- 
ken met Harry Mulisch (2002); H. Mulisch and O. Blom, Mijn getij- 
denboek 1927-1951 & Zijn getijdenboek 1952-2002 (2002) (autobiog- 
raphy and biography). 
[Gerda Alster-Thau / Maritha Mathijsen (24 ed.)] 


MULLER, BENJAMIN (1947- ), hazzan. Muller was born 
in Geneva, Switzerland, where his grandfather, Samuel Stern- 
berg, who was also his first teacher, was a hasidic hazzan. 
Muller attended Mir yeshivah in Jerusalem and studied voice 
development in Milan. He served as hazzan in Montreal and 
in Johannesburg, where he also studied hazzanut under both 
Shelomoh Mandel and Abraham Himmelstein. In 1975 he 
became the chief hazzan of the Shomre Hadass congrega- 
tion in Antwerp. He recorded hazzanut and hasidic melodies 
and his rendering of selihot was broadcast annually on tele- 
vision from Belgium to all Western Europe. The wide range 
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of his powerful tenor voice can be compared to the greatest 
opera singers. He is also a well-known exponent of the works 
of Yossele *Rosenblatt. Besides singing, Muller is also a com- 
poser and orchestrator of cantorial recitatives and other Jew- 
ish concert works. 


[Akiva Zimmerman / Raymond Goldstein (2"4 ed.)] 


MULLER, HERMAN JOSEPH (1890-1967), U.S. geneticist 
and Nobel Prize winner. He was born in New York City, and 
after teaching at Columbia and the University of Texas went 
to Berlin (1932-33) on a Guggenheim Foundation fellowship. 
Having communist leanings, he moved to the Soviet Union 
(1933-37) where he served as senior geneticist at the U.S.S.R. 
Academy of Sciences. After breaking with communist philos- 
ophy, he spent three years at Edinburgh University and then 
returned to the United States in 1940 to teach at Amherst Col- 
lege. In 1945 he moved to Indiana University, becoming Dis- 
tinguished Service Professor in 1953. The central theme of his 
work was the nature and significance of changes in the rela- 
tively stable gene material of the chromosome. 

Muller is best known for his demonstration in 1926 that 
X-rays induce mutations, an achievement for which he re- 
ceived a Nobel Prize in physiology and medicine in 1946. 
His earlier contributions were concerned with the design of 
techniques for quantitatively determining the frequencies of 
gene mutations, and he was among the first to recognize that 
these mutations constitute the basis for evolutionary change 
in populations. His collaborative efforts with others in Thomas 
Hunt Morgan’s laboratory at Columbia established the asso- 
ciation between chromosome duplication and genetic defect. 
He speculated on the course of human evolution based upon 
the genetic principles which he helped to establish, with his 
classical work on the fruit fly, and long championed the es- 
tablishment of a human sperm bank. He also called attention 
to the extreme danger to genetic material inherent in atomic 
activity. 

Muller was the recipient of many honors. He published 
many works and was coauthor of The Mechanism of Mende- 
lian Heredity (1915) and Genetics, Medicine and Man (1947). 
He also wrote Out of the Night, a Biologist’s View of the Future 
(1935) and Studies in Genetics (1962). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Carlson, in: Canadian Journal of Genetics 
and Cytology, 9 (1967), 437-48, includes bibliography; T.N. Levitan, 
Laureates: Jewish Winners of the Nobel Prize (1960), 156-60; L.G. 
Grenfell, Nobel Prize Winners in Medicine and Physiology, 1901-1950 


(1953), 238-43. 
[George H. Fried] 


MULLER, ROBERT (1925-1998), German-born novelist. 
Muller came to Britain in 1938. The Nazi era plays a promi- 
nent role in The Shores of Night (1961) and The Lost Diaries of 
Albert Smith (1965), a study of the psychology ofa fascist and 
a fantasy of fascism in modern Britain. Another of his novels, 
The World That Summer (1959), portrays the Germany of 1936, 
as seen by a Jewish adolescent. Muller also wrote prolifically 
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for British television, particularly science fiction and dramas 
of the supernatural, and, after the 1960s, wrote works in Ger- 
man for German television. 


MULT ES JOVO (Hung. “Past and Future”), a literary and 
artistic monthly journal in the Hungarian language which ap- 
peared from 1911 to 1944. Its founder was the writer Jozsef *Pa- 
tai, who edited it until 1939 and made it one of the foremost 
Jewish illustrated periodicals. It maintained a high standard in 
both its literary and pictorial content and attracted contribu- 
tions by Jewish scholars from many parts of the world. It stim- 
ulated the Jewish revivalist movement in Hungary and estab- 
lished links between Hungarian and other Jewries. The journal 
was banned in 1944 at the time of the German invasion. 


[Baruch Yaron] 


MULUK AL-TAWATF (Ar. “kings of parties,” petty kings; 
Sp. reyes de taifas), term referring to the petty kingdoms that 
arose on the ruins of the *Umayyad caliphate in al-Andalus, 
Islamic *Spain, in the early 11 century, some of them surviv- 
ing until the end of that century. The dynasties were of varying 
origins - *Berber, Arab, so-called “Slav” (generally European 
slaves) — and states little more than cities with their surround- 
ings, larger in thinly populated areas and dependent on agri- 
culture, smaller in the port cities of the eastern coast. The taifa 
states sought to replicate the political might and cultural wealth 
of the Umayyads; their large number and their small size en- 
couraged greater reliance on Jews as servants of the ruler. 
Jews might be more loyal than others, having little potential 
or temptation for political plotting. In consequence Jewish vi- 
ziers are found in several of these states. The most famous are 
*Samuel ha-Nagid (d. 1056) and his son Jehoseph (murdered 
in a pogrom in 1066) in *Granada, but Jews with the title of 
vizier are found in Seville, Saragossa, Almeria, and elsewhere. 
Samuel ha-Nagid stands out as not only a political figure but 
also a military commander, almost unique in Jewish history 
between the second century c.g. and the modern period. 

The period of the muluk al-tawaif was one of great cul- 
tural flowering for Iberian Muslims. It offered the Jews greatly 
increased opportunity, too. Political participation gave Jewish 
viziers means and reason to offer patronage to Jewish poets 
and others, who not only sang the praises of their successful 
co-religionists but also became immensely productive across 
the whole range of cultural activity. We find many works by 
Jews in al-Andalus from this period not only in poetry, reli- 
gious and secular, but also in Hebrew grammar, philosophy, 
theology, and the sciences. 

The period encouraged social and cultural closeness be- 
tween Jews and their neighbors. Jews wrote not only in He- 
brew but also in Judeo-Arabic (the problems of the kharja, 
a peculiarly Iberian addition to Arabic poetic genres, were 
resolved by S.M. Stern thanks in part to material written by 
Jews), and in Arabic, and took part in cultural and educational 
activities alongside Muslims. Nonetheless, this central period 
of what is known as the Golden Age of Jewish life in Spain 
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went unnoticed by Muslims. The invasions of the *Almoravids 
at the end of the 11 century destroyed the taifa system, and 
Iberian Jewish life began to enter into a decline. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ibn Daud, The Book of Tradition, Sefer ha- 
Qabbalah, ed. G.D. Cohen (1967), 71-90. Moses Ibn Ezra, Kitab al- 
Muhddara wa'l-Mudhakara, ed. and trans. (Hebrew) A.S. Halkin, 
1975; D. Wasserstein, The Rise and Fall of the Party-Kings, Politics and 
Society in Islamic Spain, 1002-1086 (1985), 190-223; idem, “Samuel Ibn 
Naghrila ha-Nagid and Islamic Historiography in al-Andalus, in: al- 
Qantara, 14 (1993), 109-25; idem, “The Muslims and the Golden Age 
of the Jews in al-Andalus,’ in: Israel Oriental Studies, 17 (1997), 179-96; 
R. Brann, Power in the Portrayal. Representations of Jews and Muslims 
in Eleventh- and Twelfth-Century Islamic Spain (2002). 


[David J. Wasserstein (24 ed.)] 


MUNI, PAUL (Muni Weisenfreund; 1895-1967), U.S. ac- 
tor. He started acting at the age of 12 in Chicago. Maurice 
*Schwartz recognized his talent and persuaded him to join his 
new Yiddish-speaking Jewish Art Theater in 1918. Muni got 
his first real opportunity in an English role on Broadway in 
We Americans in 1926 and his success was immediate. He had 
a rich voice, good command of mime and facial expression, 
and a capacity for varied characterization. He played his first 
gangster in Four Walls, went to Hollywood and was acknowl- 
edged a star for his work in The Valiants (1929). Scarface estab- 
lished his reputation and I am a Fugitive from a Chain Gang 
seemed to confirm him as a player of “tough” roles. However, 
he resisted typecasting and starred in The Story of Louis Pas- 
teur (1935), which won him a Motion Picture Academy award, 
The Good Earth (1936), The Life of Emile Zola (1937), and Juarez 
(1939). These roles expressed his true stature as an interpreter 
of heroism in spirit rather than in violence. Muni continued 
to appear in Broadway plays, including Elmer Rice’s Coun- 
selor-at-Law (1931-33), Maxwell Anderson's Key Largo (1939), 
and in Inherit the Wind (1955). He also acted in the London 
run of Death of a Salesman and played his last film role in The 
Last Angry Man. 


MUNICH (Heb. 0797995 YY), capital of *Bavaria, central Ger- 
many. In 1229 a Jew called Abraham, from Munich, appeared 
as a witness at a Regensburg trial. In the second half of the 
13 century Munich appears to have had a sizable Jewish com- 
munity; the Jews lived in their own quarter and possessed a 
synagogue, a ritual bath, and a hospital. On Oct. 12, 1285, in 
the wake of a *blood libel, 180 Jews who had sought refuge 
in the synagogue were burnt to death; the names of 68 of the 
victims are listed in the Nuremberg *Memorbuch, which dates 
from 1296. The Jews obtained permission to rebuild the syna- 
gogue in 1287, but for several centuries they remained few in 
number and suffered from various restrictions, which from 
time to time were further exacerbated (e.g., in 1315 and 1347). 
During the *Black Death (1348/49) the community was again 
annihilated. However, by 1369 there were Jews in the city once 
more, and in 1375 Duke Frederick of Bavaria granted them 
(and the other Jews resident in Upper Bavaria) the privilege 
of paying customs duties at the same rate as non-Jews. Some 
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years later the Jews planned the construction of a synagogue 
and a *hekdesh, but their plans do not seem to have been re- 
alized. The remission of debts owed to Jews ordained by Em- 
peror Wenceslaus (1378-1400) resulted in Munich Jews losing 
all their assets. They also suffered severely in 1413, when they 
were accused of desecration of the *Host. In 1416 the small 
community was granted some privileges, including permission 
to acquire a lot for a cemetery; in 1432, when Duke Albert 111 
sought to impose a special tax on Munich Jews, the results 
were disappointing. The clergy succeeded in having all the 
Jews of Upper Bavaria expelled in 1442, and eight years later 
they were also driven out of Lower Bavaria, where they had 
taken temporary refuge. Duke Albert gave the Munich syna- 
gogue (in the modern Gruftgasse) to Johann Hartlieb, a phy- 
sician, and it was subsequently converted into a church. For 
almost three centuries Jews were excluded from Munich and 
Bavaria (although there may have been some periods when 
their residence was permitted, as may be deduced from a re- 
newal of the ban announced in a 1553 police ordinance). 
During the Austrian occupation, Jews were readmitted 
to Bavaria and some of them presumably found their way to 
Munich. At any rate, a new decree issued on March 22, 1715, 
again ordered them to leave the country. Some ten years later, 
a few Jews who had business dealings with the Bavarian count 
began to settle in Munich, and by 1728 several Jews resided in 
the city. In 1729 (or 1734) the Court Jew, Wolf *Wertheimer, 
took up residence there and was joined by his family in 1742; in 
1750 all Court Jews and Jews in possession of passes granting 
them freedom of movement were excepted from the general 
ban on Jewish entry into the city. A community was formed 
by Jews who maintained connections with the court. Of the 
20 of them in 1750, there was only one woman and a single 
child, which attests to the temporary and migratory nature of 
the settlement. Except for these *Schutzjuden, the only Jews 
permitted to reside in the city were those who had been com- 
missioned as purveyors or who had made loans to the state; all 
others were permitted to stay in the city for a short while only 
and had to pay a substantial body tax (*Leibzoll). This situa- 
tion continued for most of the 18 century, and it was not until 
1794 and 1798 that the number of women and children in the 
city was commensurate with the number of heads of families. 
In 1794 there were 153 Jews, including 27 heads of families, 28 
women, and 70 children; in 1798 the respective figures were 
35, 33, and 98. Up to the end of the 18 century, Jewish women 
had to go to Kriegshaber to give birth to their children, and 
it was not until 1816 that Jews were permitted to bury their 
dead in Munich rather than transport them to Kriegshaber 
for burial. At this time Munich Jews earned their livelihood 
as *contractors for the army and the royal mint (see *mint- 
masters), merchants dealing in luxury wares and *livestock, 
moneylenders, and *peddlers. Since there was no legal basis 
for their residence in Munich, they did not have the right to 
practice their religion, and every year they had to pay a spe- 
cial tax to enable them to observe Sukkot. In 1805 a “Regula- 
tion for Munich Jewry” was issued (it formed the basis for the 
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Bavarian Judenmatrikel of 1813); among other privileges, the 
Jews were permitted to inherit the right of domicile, to con- 
duct services, and to reside in all parts of the city. 

During the Napoleonic Wars, the number of Jews was 
augmented by immigrants, and by 1814 there were 451 Jews in 
the city. Two years later, the Jewish community was formally 
organized. In the same year the community was given permis- 
sion to establish a cemetery, and in 1824 a permit was issued 
for the construction of a synagogue (dedicated in 1827). The 
first Jewish religious school was founded in 1815 and a private 
one in 1817. The community played a leading part in Bavarian 
Jewry’s struggle for civil rights, which lasted up to the found- 
ing of the German Reich (1871); delegates of the Bavarian com- 
munities frequently met in Munich (1819, 1821) to make com- 
mon representations to the government. In the second half of 
the century the community grew further (from 842 in 1848 to 
4,144 in 1880, and 8,739 in 1900) asa result of increased immi- 
gration from the smaller communities (especially in the last 
few decades of the 19» century). By 1910, some 20% of Bavar- 
ian Jews lived in the capital (11,000). There was also a steady 
immigration of Jews from Eastern Europe, mainly from Gali- 
cia, which lasted up to World War 1. 

Jews were prominent in the cultural life of Munich, a 
center of German arts, in the late 19t and 20 centuries, as 
well as being more equally represented in Bavarian political 
affairs than in other German states. After World War 1 a rev- 
olutionary government on the Soviet model was formed, in 
which Kurt *Eisner, Eugene *Levine, and Gustav *Landauer 
were prominent. It was routed by counterrevolutionary forces, 
and a “White Terror” against Communists, Socialists, and Jews 
was instigated. In the postwar years of economic and politi- 
cal upheaval, Munich was a hotbed of antisemitic activity and 
the cradle of the Nazi *party; many Jews from Eastern Europe 
were forced to leave Munich. Sporadic antisemitic outbursts 
characterized the years until the Nazi seizure of power in 
1933, when Reinhold *Heydrich and Heinrich *Himmler took 
control of the police; the first concentration camp, *Dachau, 
was erected near Munich. At the time, the community num- 
bered 10,000 persons, including an independent Orthodox 
community and many cultural, social, and charitable organi- 
zations. Munich Jewry was subjected to particularly vicious 
and continuous acts of desecration, discrimination, terror, 
and *boycotts but responded with a Jewish cultural and reli- 
gious revival. Between 1933 and May 15, 1938, some 3,574 Jews 
left Munich. On July 8, 1938, the main synagogue was torn 
down on Hitler’s express orders. During the Kristallnacht, 
two synagogues were burnt down, 1,000 male Jews were ar- 
rested and interned in Dachau, and one was murdered. The 
communal center was completely ransacked. During the war 
a total of 4,500 Jews were deported from Munich (3,000 of 
them to *Theresienstadt); only about 300 returned; 160 man- 
aged to outlive the war in Munich. A new community was 
founded in 1945 by former concentration camp inmates, ref- 
ugees, displaced persons, and local Jews. In the following five 
years, about 120,000 Jews, refugees, and displaced persons 
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passed through Munich on their way to Israel. In 1946 there 
were 2,800. The community increased from 1,800 persons in 
1952 to 3,522 in January 1970 (70% of Bavarian Jewry). In 1966 
a Jewish elementary school was opened, the second in Ge- 
many, but the postwar community was repeatedly troubled 
by acts of desecration and vandalism (against synagogue and 
cemetery). In March 1970 the Jewish home for the aged was 
burned down and seven people lost their lives. The Munich 
library contains a particularly valuable collection of Hebrew 
manuscripts. 

During the Olympic games, which took place in Munich 
in 1972, Palestinian terrorists took eleven Israeli sportsmen as 
hostages. All of them died. In 1982 the first Jewish bookshop 
in Germany was opened in Munich. It has branches in Berlin 
and Vienna. In 1995 Hagalil was established in Munich, which 
is the largest Internet site on Jewish life in Europe. 

The Jewish community numbered 4,050 in 1989, 5,000 in 
1995, and 9,097 in 2004, making it the second largest Jewish 
community in Germany. The increase is explained by the im- 
migration of Jews from the former Soviet Union. In 2003 the 
cornerstone was laid for the new Jewish center. The complex 
was to have a new community center (with kindergarten, ele- 
mentary school, youth center, library, offices, etc.), a main syn- 
agogue, and a Jewish museum. Partially financed by the Jewish 
community, the city of Munich, the Federal State of Bavaria, 
and private donors, the center was slated to open in 2006. 

In 1995 the liberal Jewish community Beth Shalom was 
founded. It is a member of the Union of Progressive Jews in 
Germany and of the World Union of Progressive Judaism. 
Since 2003 the community has had its own community cen- 
ter. It had about 275 members in 2005. Munich is the seat of 
the Association of Jewish Communities in Bavaria. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Baerwald, in: Festgabe 50 Jahre Hauptsyna- 
goge Muenchen (1937), u-16; H. Lamm (ed.), Von Juden in Muenchen 
(1958); idem, in: zGyJD, 8 (1938), 99-103; Germ Jud, 1 (1963), 237f. 
2 (1968), 556-8; P. Hauke, Zur Geschichte der Juden in Muenchen 
zwischen 1933 und 1945 (1968); W.J. Cahnmann, in: jsos, 3 (1941), 
283-300; idem, in: ZGJD, 7 (1937), 180-8; idem, in: HJ, 3 (1941), 7-23; 
A. Cohen, in: Zeitschrift fuer Demographie und Statistik der Juden, 
15 (1919), 8-12, 121-30; idem, in: ZGJD, 2 (1931), 262-83; J. Segall, Die 
Entwicklung der juedischen Bevoelkerung in Muenchen 1875-1905 
(1910); P. Weiner-Odenheimer, in: Zeitschrift fuer Demographie und 
Statistik der Juden, 11 (1915), 85-96; 12 (1916), 34-43; H. Schnee, Die 
Hoffinanz und der moderne Staat, 4 (1963), 187f1; L. Prijs, in: BLBI, 
6 (1963), 67-80; Germania Judaica, vol. 3, 1350-1514 (1987) 900 — 06. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Gleibs, Juden im kulturellen und wis- 
senschaftlichen Leben Muenchens in der zweiten Haelfte des 19. Jah- 
rhunderts (Miscellanea Bavarica Monacensia, vol. 76. Neue Schrift- 
enreihe des Stadtarchivs Muenchen, vol. 96) (1981); W. Selig (ed.), 
Synagogen und juedische Friedhoefe in Muenchen (1988); D. Bokovoy 
(ed.), Versagte Heimat. Juedisches Leben in Muenchens Isarvorstadt 
1914-1945 (1994); A. Heusler and T. Weger, Kristallnacht. Gewalt ge- 
gen Muenchner Juden im November 1938 (1998); E. Angermair et 
al., Beth ha-Knesseth - Ort der Zusammenkunft. Zur Geschichte der 
Muenchner Synagogen, ihrer Rabbiner und Kantoren (1999); S. Wim- 
mer, Vergangene Tage. Juedisches Leben in Munich (1999); P. Landau 
and H. Nehlsen (eds.), Grosse juedische Gelehrte an der Muenchener 
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Juristischen Fakultaet (Abhandlungen zur rechtswissenschaftlichen 
Grundlagenforschung, vol. 84) (2001); A. Heusler, et al., Biogra- 
phisches Gedenkbuch der Muenchner Juden. 1933 - 1945 (2003); I. Pe- 
tersdorf, Lebenswelten. Juedische buergerliche Familien im Muenchen 
der Prinzregentenzeit (Studien zur Zeitgeschichte, vol. 32) (2003); W. 
Selig, Arisierung in Muenchen. Die Vernichtung juedischer Existenz 
1937-1939 (2004); A. Baumann and A. Heusler (eds.), Muenschen 
arisiert. Entrechtung und Enteignung der Juden in der NS-Zeit (2004). 


WEBSITES: www.ikg-muenchen.de. 
[Larissa Daemmig (24 ed.)] 


MUNIZ-HUBERMAN, ANGELINA (1936- ), Mexican 
poet, novelist, and esssayist. Mufiz-Huberman was born in 
Hyéres, France, to parents who were refugees of the Spanish 
Civil War. In addition to her career as a writer, she is also a 
professor of comparative literature at the Universidad Nacio- 
nal Autonoma de México. When she was still a young girl her 
mother revealed to her that she had Sephardi roots. Following 
the discovery of her ancestral origins, she undertook the study 
of Judaism and eventually underwent a formal conversion. In 
her brief autobiographical text, El juego de escribir (1991), she 
narrates this experience along with other significant moments 
that have shaped her life and her literature. Her work has been 
recognized with numerous honors and some of the most pres- 
tigious literary awards from Mexico and Spain. 

Her first novel, Morada interior (1972), draws on the 
life of Santa Teresa de Jesus. It explores the converso Jewish 
identity of the Spanish mystic poet by presenting a spiritual 
crisis, but the main character is a thinly veiled representation 
of the author herself struggling with issues of identity, exile, 
nationality, and religion. In her second novel, Tierra adentro 
(1977), Mufiz-Huberman again recalls the Sephardi heritage 
of Spain by telling the story of a young Jew during the time of 
the Expulsion. The monumental novel El mercader de Tudela 
(1998) is closely modeled after the real-life travels of Benja- 
min of Tudela and is based on Tudela’s own 12'6-century trav- 
elogue. Mufiz-Huberman also demonstrates her interest in 
Sephardi culture in her two books La lengua florida: antologia 
sefardi (1989) and Las raices y las ramas: fuentes y derivaciones 
de la Cabala hispanohebrea (1993). The first is an anthology of 
traditional Sephardi texts accompanied by her own essays on 
the subject. The second is an in-depth study of the kabbalistic 
tradition in Jewish Iberia. In addition to her prolific narrative, 
Mufiiz-Huberman is an accomplished poet. Her poetry, as one 
would expect, expresses issues of identity, exile, gender, and 
death, which serve as a starting point for exploring human 
nature and the experience of life. 


[Darrell Lockhart (2"4 ed.)] 


MUNK, family of rabbis. Ezra (1867-1940), an Orthodox rabbi 
in Germany, was the son of Elias Munk, dayyan at Altona. He 
studied at the Berlin Rabbinical Seminary under his uncle Az- 
riel (Israel) *Hildesheimer and at the Universities of Berlin and 
Koenigsberg. In 1897, when he was rabbi at Koenigsberg (an of- 
fice he held from 1893 to 1900), his congregation seceded from 
the general community. In 1900 he succeeded Hildesheimer as 
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rabbi of the Adass Yisroel congregation in Berlin. Munk acted 
as Orthodox adviser to the Prussian Ministry of Education 
and Religious Affairs, where he enjoyed great confidence. He 
expanded the office for *shehitah affairs, founded by Hirsch 
*Hildesheimer in 1907, making it the international center for 
the defense of shehitah. Cofounder of the Bya (Bund Juedischer 
Akademiker), the association of Orthodox students in Ger- 
man universities, and of the Union of Orthodox Congregations 
(the so-called Halberstaedter Verband), he was also chair- 
man of the “Association of Traditional Torah-True Rabbis” 
and a member of the rabbinical council of the German *Agu- 
dat Israel. Among his publications are Gefaelschte Talmudzi- 
tate (1924) and Entwicklung der Verhaeltnisse der preussischen 
Synagogengemeinden... (1931). Some of his responsa (Kahana 
Messayyea Kahana) were published by S.Z. Klein (1938). In 
1938 Munk left Germany for Jerusalem, where he died. Among 
his sons were ELI (1899-1978), rabbi of the Golders Green Beth 
Hamidrash, London, and MICHAEL (1905-1984), educator in 
the US., author of Ezra ha-Sofer (1933) and coauthor (with I. 
Lewin and J. Berman) of Religious Freedom: the Right to Prac- 
tice Shehitah (1946). He also published with I. Lewin Shechita: 
A Religious, Historical and Scientific Background (1976). 

LEO (1851-1917), Ezra’s brother, was district rabbi at Mar- 
burg (Hesse) from 1876. He took an active part in the work 
of the *Deutsch-Israelitischer Gemeindebund, the * Hilfs- 
verein der deutschen Juden, and the rabbinical associations, 
both general and Orthodox. Among his publications was a 
scholarly edition of Targum Sheni on Esther (1876). ELIE (b. 
1900-1981), Ezra’s nephew, a rabbi and writer, was district 
rabbi of Ansbach (Bavaria) from 1926, and from 1937 was 
rabbi of the Communauté Israélite de la Stricte Observance 
in Paris. His published works include Die Welt der Gebete (2 
vols. (1938); Eng., The World of Prayer, 2 vols., 1954-63), a 
commentary on the siddur; Das Licht der Ewigkeit (1935); La 
justice sociale en Israel (1947); Rachel (on the duties of Jewish 
women; 1951°); and a translation into French of Rashi’s Pen- 
tateuch commentary (1957). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Seidman, in: L. Jung (ed.), Guardians of 
our Heritage (1958), 551ff.; A. Hildesheimer, in: M. Sinasohn (ed.), 
Adass Jisroel Berlin (1966), 72-83; J. Rothschild (ed.), Leo Munk 
Gedenkbuch (1918). 


MUNK, HERMANN (1839-1912), German physiologist; a 
pioneer in the field of cerebral physiology. Munk was a direc- 
tor of the physiological laboratory of the Veterinary School 
in Berlin and a member of the German Academy of Science. 
He studied the localization centers in the brain and his name 
is associated with the so-called visual sphere of the cerebrum. 
He also did research on the function of the thyroid gland 
and studied the mechanism of motion. His younger brother 
IMMANUEL MUNK (1852-1900), was also a physiologist. He 
was his brother's assistant and then taught at the Physiological 
Institute of Berlin University (professor from 1899). 

Munk and Nathan Zuntz did research in the field of 
metabolism and nutrition, with particular emphasis on the 
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Oriental Archaeology 

In the archaeology of Egypt and the Near East (i.e., Syria and 
Mesopotamia), Jewish scholars began to come to the fore 
around 1900, and often became leaders in this field. In Egyp- 
tology, distinguished names are those of Ludwig *Borchardt 
(1863-1938), who carried out the excavations at Tell el-Amarna 
and founded the German Institute of Egyptian Antiquities in 
Cairo, and Georg Steindorff (1861-1951), who for 40 years was 
the highly respected professor of Egyptology at the University 
of Leipzig, until the advent of the Nazis sent him to the United 
States to continue his work there. Two other leading German- 
Jewish figures in this sphere were W. Spiegelberg (1870-1930), 
an authority on demotic papyri; and Elise Jenny *Baumgartel 
(1892-1975), whose work on Egyptian prehistory came to full 
flower in England and the U.S.A. The most prominent Jew- 
ish scholar in the wide field of non-Egyptian archaeology of 
the Near East was Henri *Frankfurt (1897-1954), who con- 
cerned himself with the entire region - Mesopotamia, Ana- 
tolia, and Iran. Ernst *Herzfeld (1879-1948) worked in similar 
areas. As far as Mesopotamian studies are concerned, Samuel 
Noah *Kramer (1897-1990), an American of Russian origin, 
although strictly speaking a philologist, has his place in the 
context of archaeology because of his indispensable inter- 
pretations of Sumerian cuneiform texts. Prominent among 
the excavators of Mesopotamia was Pinchas Pierre *Delou- 
gaz (1901-1975), of the University of Chicago. A British Jew 
connected with the archaeology of this area, with a special 
interest in the Nimrud ivories, was Richard David *Barnett 
(1909-1986), keeper of the Western Asiatic antiquities at 
the British Museum from 1955 to 1974. Barnett was also the 
founder of the London-based Anglo-Israel Archaeological So- 
ciety in 1961. Other distinguished Jewish scholars have been 
the American, Cyrus H. Gordon (1908-2001), who made an 
important contribution to the interpretation of Canaanite- 
Ugaritic mythology and religion, and Max Freiherr von Op- 
penheim (1860-1946), who excavated Tel Halaf. Stefan Prze- 
worski (1900-1940), who lectured on Anatolian archaeology 
at the University of Warsaw, was shot by the Nazis. A French 
Jew, R. *Ghirschman, became one of the most industrious ex- 
cavators in Iran after World War 11. 

One of the most unusual figures in the entire history 
of archaeology was Sir Aurel *Stein (1862-1943), the British 
scholar whose remarkable explorations in Central Asia were 
pioneering achievements of enormous scientific value. 


Erez Israel 

The archaeology of Erez Israel up to the 1920s was conducted 
mostly by non-Jews, although Jewish biblical scholars were 
making studies of the antiquities of the country already in the 
196 century. Jewish archaeological activity, however, devel- 
oped systematically with the establishment of the Department 
of Antiquities of Palestine in 1920 and with the founding of the 
Hebrew University in 1925. L.A. *Mayer (1895-1959) and M. 
*Avi- Yonah (1904-1974) worked in the Department of Antiqui- 
ties for many years. A number of excavations by Jewish ar- 
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chaeologists were initiated very early on, notably the work by 
N. Slouschz (1871-1966) in Tiberias and in the Kidron Valley 
in Jerusalem in 1924. The Jewish Palestine Exploration Soci- 
ety (now the Israel Exploration Society) began its work at that 
time. Significant advances were made in furthering prehis- 
toric research in the country by Moshe *Stekelis (1898-1967). 
Excavations were carried out in 1936-40 at *Bet She’arim by 
Benjamin *Mazar (Maisler) (1905-1995) and by Nahman *Avi- 
gad (1905-1992) at the Kidron Valley in Jerusalem. Foremost 
among the earlier Palestinian Jewish archaeologists was E.L. 
*Sukenik (1889-1953), who worked on many sites of various 
periods including *Samaria, Hammath Gader, and the site of 
the Third Wall of Jerusalem. Sukenik became an expert on 
Jewish burial caves and synagogues, excavating among other 
places the *Bet Alpha synagogue. He was also the first person 
responsible for bringing to light the significance of the *Dead 
Sea Scrolls when they were discovered by Bedouins in 1947. 
One should also note that Nelson *Glueck (1900-1971) was 
one of the leading Jewish American archaeologists working 
in Israel and its vicinity. His survey of Transjordan (1933-46) 
was a significant enterprise, and he also carried out major sur- 
veys and excavations in the Negev Desert, with research on 
the *Nabatean civilization, and near Aqaba at Tell el Kheleifeh 
(which he identified as Ezion-Geber). 

Following the founding of the State of Israel in 1948 
many Jewish archaeologists began working in the field and 
because of the popularity of archaeology in Israel this meant 
many more younger men and women than before. The Israel 
Department of Antiquities and Museums was established in 
July 1948 and Shmuel Yeivin became its first director, with 
numerous archaeologists conducting salvage work in differ- 
ent parts of the country; later directors were Avraham Biran 
and Avraham Eitan. In addition to the existing Department 
(later Institute) of Archaeology at the Hebrew University, new 
departments of archaeology were established at Tel Aviv Uni- 
versity and later at Ben-Gurion University in Beersheba and at 
the University of Haifa. The Israel Exploration Society began 
supporting archaeological projects in the country, under the 
supervision of Joseph Aviram, particularly during the 1960s 
and 1970s. Among the prominent Israeli archaeologists of 
the 1950s to 1970s were Yigael *Yadin (1917-1984), son of E.L. 
Sukenik, who excavated many sites including *Hazor and *Ma- 
sada; Michael Avi- Yonah, who conducted work at Husifa, Beth 
Shean, Nahariyyah, Bet Yerah, and Caesarea; Yohanan *Aha- 
roni (1919-1976) excavating at *Arad and *Beersheba; Moshe 
Dothan (1919-1999) digging at *Ashdod and Akko; Avraham 
Biran working at *Dan; and Yaakov Kaplan (1910-1989) at 
*Jaffa and in the Tel Aviv area. Among the prominent women 
archaeologists who have been working in the field, one must 
count Ruth *Amiran with her work at Arad, Trude Dothan at 
Deir el-Balah and Miqne (Ekron), Claire Epstein (1911-2000) 
on Chalcolithic sites in the Golan, and Miriam Tadmor. Nu- 
merous excavations were conducted in Jerusalem during the 
1970s and 1980s by Benjamin Mazar, Nahman Avigad, Magen 
Broshi, and Yigal Shiloh. Younger archaeologists of note work- 
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function of the kidneys. He wrote Physiologie des Menschen 
und der Saeugetiere (1881) and co-edited Zentralblatt fuer die 
Medizinischen Wissenschaften. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.R. Kagan, Jewish Medicine (1952), 163f., 
168f.; Biographisches Lexikon der hervorragenden Aerzte, 2 (1933). 


[Suessmann Muntner] 


°MUNK, KAJ (pseudonym of Harald Leininger; 1898-1944), 
Danish pastor and playwright. He showed an unusual inter- 
est in Jewish themes and his anti-Nazi writings and sermons 
had an incalculable effect on the Danish resistance movement 
during World War 11. Perhaps the most influential, and cer- 
tainly the most controversial, Danish playwright of his time, 
Munk lived - and died - for his ideals. At first he showed some 
sympathy for ultranationalism, betraying a certain preoccupa- 
tion with the “strong men” of history. En idealist (“An Ideal- 
ist; 1928) was a study of Herod the Great; De udvalgte (“The 
Chosen One,’ 1933) dealt with King David; and Sejren (“The 
Victory,’ 1936) was based on Mussolini’s invasion of Ethiopia. 
Munk was, however, outraged by what he saw during a visit 
to Berlin in 1938, and his drama Han sidder ved smedltediglen 
(He sits at the Melting Pot, 1938) attacked Hitler’s persecution 
of the Jews. Two other works by Munk which appeared in the 
1930s were Vederso Jerusalem retur (1934), an account of the 
author’s journey to the Holy Land among other places; and Os 
boerer den himmelske gloede (“Heavenly Joy Bears Us,” 1934), a 
collection of verse containing impressions of Palestine. After 
Denmark was overrun by the Germans, Kaj Munk came to be 
regarded, by Danes and Germans alike, as one of the leading 
spokesmen of the Danish resistance. His play Niels Ebbesen 
(1942), which deals with the Nazi occupation, was suppressed 
but nevertheless enjoyed a clandestine circulation. He was 
murdered by the Nazis. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.P. Keigwin, Kaj Munk, Playwright, Priest 
and Patriot (1944); P.M. Mitchell, History of Danish Literature (1957), 
258-62. 


MUNK, SOLOMON (1803-1867), French Orientalist. Born in 
Glogau, Silesia, Munk studied at the universities of Bonn and 
Berlin. Realizing that as a Jew he had no academic future in 
Germany, he left for Paris in 1828. Here he first worked as a tu- 
tor in the Rothschild family, but was soon engaged by the Bib- 
liothéque Nationale and put in charge of Semitic manuscripts. 
His assiduous work with them led to his becoming totally 
blind by 1850, but it did not prevent 17 more years of fruitful 
scholarly activity. Before then (1840) he joined the Montefiore- 
Crémieux delegation to *Egypt — as the latter’s secretary and 
interpreter - which was to intervene in the *Damascus affair. 
When the Egyptian khedive *Muhammad Ali at last agreed 
to issue an order to *Damascus to set the falsely accused free, 
Munk - though some say it was L. Loewe, Montefiore’s sec- 
retary — detected in the Arabic draft the word “mercy” to be 
granted, which at the insistence of Crémieux was changed into 
“freedom and peace.” Crémieux and Munk used the oppor- 
tunity of their visit to persuade Egyptian Jewry to modernize 
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their school system and to bring about a rapprochement be- 
tween Rabbanites and Karaites. Munk also acquired valuable 
manuscripts, particularly Karaitica, for the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale. Back in Paris, Munk joined the Consistoire Central and 
was elected a member of the Académie des Inscriptions et des 
Belles Lettres. In 1864 he succeeded E. *Renan as professor of 
Hebrew and Syriac literature at the Collége de France. 

Munk devoted himself to the study of the Hebrew and 
Arabic literature of the Golden Age of *Spain. It was Munk 
who discovered that the author of the philosophical work Fons 
Vitae, which had been preserved only in a Latin translation 
from the Arabic original, and whose author, called Avicebron, 
was believed to have been either a Muslim or an Arab Chris- 
tian, was none other than the 11't-century Hebrew poet Solo- 
mon ibn *Gabirol. He discovered a manuscript of Shem Tov 
ibn *Falaquera’s Hebrew translation of excerpts from Gabirol’s 
original and identified this with passages in the Latin version 
(in his Mélanges de philosophie juive et arabe (1857-59; text, 
translation with an extensive essay on Gabirol, his writings, 
and philosophy). The crowning work of Munk’s life was his 
three-volume edition of the original Arabic text (in Hebrew 
characters) of Maimonides’ Guide of the Perplexed from Paris, 
Oxford, and Leyden manuscripts with a French translation 
(Guide des Egarés) and extensive notes (1856-66; Arabic text 
re-edited by B.J. Joel, 1960). All subsequent translations are 
based on this classic edition. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.A. Kohut, Solomon Munk (Eng., 1902); 
M. Schwab, Salomon Munk (1900); A. Jellinek, Salomon Munk (Ger., 
1865); H.S. Morais, Eminent Israelites (1880), 247-52; P. Immanuel, in: 


S. Federbush (ed.), Hokhmat Yisrael be-Eiropah (1965), 239-41; M. 
Brann, in: JJGL, 2 (1899), 148-203 (44 letters of Munk). 


MUNKACSI, BERNAT (Bernhard; 1860-1937), Hungar- 
ian philologist and ethnographer. Born in Nagyvarad (now 
Oradea, Romania) into a family of rabbis, as a student in Bu- 
dapest he came under the influence of several distinguished 
specialists in Hungarian studies (including Arminius *Vam- 
béry) and decided to dedicate himself to Hungarian linguistics 
and ethnography. He and a fellow student undertook a jour- 
ney, collecting linguistic and other data on the Sereth (Siret) 
and Moldavo areas. Additional scientific trips were made from 
1885 to study the language of the Votyak and Chuvash in the 
Kama and Middle Volga regions. With grants from the Hun- 
garian Academy of Sciences and the Russian government, he 
made ethnographic tours of the northern parts of the Urals. 
After 1893 he served as editor of Ethnographia, and in 1900 he 
was cofounder of a philological journal Keleti Szemle, Revue 
orientale des études oural-altaiques (1900-32), to which he 
contributed numerous studies on Magyar culture, linguistics, 
and history. During World War 1 he carried out linguistic re- 
search in Ossetic by interrogating Russian prisoners of war 
who spoke this Iranian language of the Caucasus. 

From 1890 to 1930 he served as an inspector of religious 
instruction in the Jewish schools of Budapest. As a profes- 
sional teacher, he helped raise the level of existing schools, 
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specifically the Jewish ones in Pest which he had helped to 
found. He prepared a program of studies for teachers, evolved 
a series of tests, and edited textbooks published by the Jewish 
community. Munkacsi’s Volksbraeuche und Volksdichtungen 
der Wotjaken was edited by D.R. Fuchs and posthumously 
published in 1952. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Munkacsi, Egy nagy magyar nyelvész 
(1943); D. Fokos, in: Munkdcsi Berndt... (1930), 140-6 (incl. bibl.); 
UJE, 8 (1942), 39-40; Magyar Zsidé Lexikon (1929), 620-1. 

[Ellen Friedman] 


MUNKACSI, ERNO (1896-1950), Hungarian jurist and art 
writer. Born in Pancélcseh, then Hungary, the son of Bernat 
*Munkacsi, he entered public service in Budapest in 1921 and 
was the secretary of the Neolog community. In 1923 he became 
legal adviser and served as chief secretary from 1942 until he 
went underground. During the period of the Holocaust, he 
proposed the idea of contacting the Hungarian anti-Nazi un- 
derground movement, and he was one of the editors of the 
underground manifesto which revealed to the non-Jewish 
community the horrors of deportation. After the war he pub- 
lished documents and lists from the period of the Holocaust 
Hogyan tortént? (“How Did It Happen?” 1947). As a jurist, 
Munkacsi devoted himself to the interpretation of the laws 
relating to the legal standing of the Jews. He strove for com- 
plete autonomy of the Jews in Hungary, within the framework 
of the laws of emancipation (1867) and repatriation (1895). He 
wished within this framework to educate toward a historical 
Jewish consciousness, and to eradicate the widespread igno- 
rance of Jewish matters. He published many articles in Jewish 
journals, in particular the periodical Mult és Jové (“Past and 
Future”), and Libanon, where he served as one of its editors. 
He later collected these articles in a volume entitled Kényvek 
és kévek (“Books and Stones,’ 1944). In his short book Rémai 
naplo (“Diary from Rome,’ 1931), he described the relics of the 
Jewish past in Rome. In his comprehensive Miniatiirmiivészet 
Itdlia konyvtaraiban; héber kédexek (“The Art of the Minia- 
ture in the Libraries of Italy. Hebrew Codices,” 1937), he traced 
most of the miniature material found in the leading libraries 
of Italy. His German book Der Jude von Neapel (1939) dealt 
with the remants of Jewish art in southern Italy, and his Eng- 
lish article “Ancient and Medieval Synagogues in Representa- 
tions of the Fine Arts” (Jubilee Volume Bernhard Heller, 1941, 
241-51 ed. by Munkacsi) was devoted to the representations 
of art in synagogues. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Egyenléség (Nov. 1, 1930), 16; B. Munkacsi 
(ed.), A nyitrai, nagyvaradi és budapesti Munk csaldd ... genealogiaja 


(1939); 17. 
[Baruch Yaron] 


MUNTNER, ALEXANDER SUESSMAN (1897-1973), med- 
ical historian. Muntner was born in Kolomyya, Poland, and 
received his medical education in Berlin, at the same time 
pursuing Jewish studies. He graduated in 1928 and in 1933 
immigrated to Erez Israel where, apart from his military ser- 
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vice during the War of Liberation and as medical officer in 
the South of France in charge of North African immigrants 
to Israel, he engaged in private practice. In 1959, he was ap- 
pointed visiting professor in the history of medicine at The 
Hebrew University. Muntner devoted his life to the history 
of Jewish medicine in the Middle Ages, and particularly to 
*Asaph ha-Rofe, Shabbetai *Donnolo, and *Maimonides. He 
undertook the publication of the medieval Hebrew translation 
of Maimonides’ medical treatises, both from manuscripts and 
previous versions. 

In 1949, he published a fully annotated book on Donnolo, 
which included his extant works, and in 1957 he published his 
Mavo le-Sefer Asaph Ha-Rofe, and later an edition of the full 
Hebrew text. He was the Encyclopaedia Judaica first-edition 
departmental editor for medicine. 

A bibliographical list of his works appears in Korot (see 
Bibliography). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Korot, 6, nos. 3-4 (February 1973). This vol- 
ume is dedicated to the memory of Muntner. 


MUQADDIM (At. pada, “leader,” also muqaddam, literally 
“the one in front”), Arabic word, one meaning of which des- 
ignates a chief heading an army, a ship, or a community. In 
North African countries, this term was employed to designate 
a parnas of the Jewish community, while in the Hebrew docu- 
ments of Castile, Aragon, and Navarre it was employed as a 
synonym for *adelantados. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, index; Neuman, Spain, index; 
Hirschberg, Afrikah, index. 


MURABBAAT SCROLLS, manuscripts found in 1951 and 
1952 in caves in Wadi Murabba‘at, which runs down to the 
Dead Sea from the west about 18 km. (11 mi.) south of Wadi 
Qumran and some 25 km. (15 mi.) southeast of *Jerusalem. 
The presence of inscribed material in this area was first sus- 
pected in October 1951 when Ta‘amra Bedouin offered some 
fragments of skin with Hebrew and Greek writing to the Pal- 
estine Archeological Museum, Jerusalem. The site was visited 
early in 1952 by a team led by G.L. Harding and Pere R. de 
Vaux, and they explored four caves, which yielded a consid- 
erable quantity of manuscript material. In March 1955 another 
cave was entered by local shepherds, who found a scroll of the 
Twelve Minor Prophets, containing substantial portions of the 
Hebrew text of nine of the 12 books. 


General 

The Murabba‘at caves contained traces of human occupation at 
six distinct periods in antiquity - the Chalcolithic Age (4 mil- 
lennium B.c.£.), the Middle Bronze Age (c. 2000-1500 B.C.E.), 
the Iron Age (more specifically the 8 and 7" centuries B.C.£.), 
the Hellenistic period, the Roman period, and the Arab pe- 
riod. From the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth of these periods 
written documents were discovered. From the third period, 
the era of the later kings of Judah, came a papyrus palimpsest 
inscribed in Phoenician (paleo-Hebrew) characters. The ear- 
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lier writing seems to have been a letter; part of it runs: “... yahu 
says to you, ‘I send greetings to your family. And now, do not 
believe every word that... tells you...” The original writing 
was washed out and replaced by four lines of script, each con- 
taining a personal name followed by numbers (perhaps listing 
quantities of produce to be delivered by peasants to the royal 
exchequer). From the Hellenistic period come two inscribed 
potsherds (2"4 century B.c.E.). From the Arab period come 
some paper documents in Arabic and one or two Greek pa- 
pyri. But the most numerous and by far the most interesting 
manuscripts come from the Roman period. These last are spe- 
cially interesting because their presence at Murabba‘at is due 
to the use made of the caves as outposts of guerrilla fighters 
during the Bar Kokhba Revolt (132-5 c.£.). There are frag- 
ments of Genesis, Exodus, Deuteronomy, and Isaiah on skin, 
a few tefillin fragments, and a piece of a mezuzah. The bibli- 
cal texts are uniformly of protomasoretic type. The tefillin are 
of the type which became standard from the beginning of the 
second century c.£. onward, unlike those found at Qumran, 
which belong to an earlier type and include the Ten Com- 
mandments. There is a fragment of a liturgical document in 
Hebrew and fragments of some literary works in Greek. There 
are quite a number of contracts and deeds of sale in Hebrew, 
Aramaic, and Greek; of those which are intelligibly dated, the 
majority belong to the period preceding and during the Bar 
Kokhba Revolt. There are several lists of deliveries of grain 
and vegetables, one or two in Aramaic and/or Hebrew but 
mostly in Greek. Some papyrus fragments and one potsherd 
contain Latin writing. 


The Ben Kosebah Letters 

Chief interest attaches to some correspondence between 
Joshua b. Galgula, apparently leader of the Murabba‘at guer- 
rillas, and other insurgents. One letter comes to him from the 
administrators of Bet Mashiko (a village in southern Judea, it 
appears) informing him that a certain cow has changed own- 
ership. Another letter comes from the defenders of En-Gedi, 
yet another from someone at Mezad Hasidin, “the fortress 
of the saints,” perhaps meaning Khirbat Qumran - which is 
shown by archaeological excavation to have been occupied by 
insurgents during the Bar Kokhba Revolt. Two letters come to 
Joshua from the leader of the revolt in person, whose name 
is shown to have been Simeon b. Kosebah. (It was formerly 
known that the name Bar Kokhba, “son of the star” had been 
given him by R. Akiva and other supporters on the basis of 
Numbers 24:17, and the name Bar Koziba, “son of falsehood,” 
given him by his opponents. His official designation “Simeon 
prince of Israel” is also found on coins of the Second Revolt.) 
One of the letters runs: “From Simeon b. Kosebah to Joshua 
b. Galgula and the people of Ha-Baruk (?), greeting! I call 
heaven to witness against me that if any of the Galileans who 
are with you is ill-treated, I will put fetters on your feet as I 
did to Beni Aflul. Simeon b. Kosebah in [his own person] 
It is not known who the luckless Beni Aflul was, or what he 
had done; neither is there any information that would throw 
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light on the Galileans mentioned (there is no reason to sup- 
pose that they were Christians). The second letter (which, like 
the other, is in Hebrew) runs: “From Simeon to Joshua b. Gal- 
gula, greeting! Take cognizance of the fact that you must ar- 
range for five kors of wheat to be sent by the [members of] my 
household. So prepare for each of them his lodging place. Let 
them stay with you over the Sabbath. See to it that the heart 
of each is satisfied. Be brave and keep up the courage of the 
people of the place. Peace! I have ordered whosoever delivers 
his wheat to you to bring it the day after the Sabbath.” Plainly 
Simeon b. Kosebah was a man of peremptory temperament, a 
quality no doubt desirable in the leader of a revolt. With this 
requisition of wheat it is possible to correlate the lists of grain 
and vegetables discovered in the same caves. The Murabba‘at 
caves seem to have been the last redoubt of Joshua and his 
men and their families. The Romans pursued them there and 
wiped them out, as they did to their comrades in Nahal Hever. 
Some of the manuscripts bear signs of having been violently 
torn up by the invaders. 


Linguistic Importance 
The Murabba‘at scrolls provide evidence that the inhabit- 
ants of Judea were trilingual at the time of the Second Revolt 
as they had been in the Herodian period: Hebrew, Aramaic, 
and Greek were used by Jews with equal facility. One Aramaic 
manuscript of earlier date than most (55-56 C.E.) contains 
the name of the Emperor Nero spelt in such a way as to yield 
the total 666 (NRWN QsR) - a pointer to the “number of the 
beast” in Revelation 13:18. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benoit et al., Discoveries in the Judaean Des- 
ert, 2 (1961); Yaron, in: JJS, 11 (1960), 157-77. 

[Frederick Fyvie Bruce] 


MURASHU’S SONS, prominent banking and commer- 
cial family in the Babylonian city of Nippur, active during 
the reigns of Artaxerxes 1 and Darius 11. In 1893 an expedi- 
tion from the University of Pennsylvania uncovered 730 clay 
tablets from the family archive dating from 455 to 403 B.C.E. 
The texts deal with diverse undertakings such as payment of 
taxes on behalf of others, land management, and the granting 
of loans to be repaid at a high rate of interest. Some 50 of the 
730 tablets contain names which were thought to be Jewish, 
and this led some to deduce that the Murashu family itself was 
Jewish. However, the conclusion is unfounded. Apart from 
the purely indigenous name of the firm (murassu - means 
“wildcat” in Akkadian), caution must be exercised in deciding 
which of the names of the clients or witnesses are character- 
istically Jewish and which are merely of West Semitic origin. 
The fact that names like Hanana (73n, Hanan), Minahhimmu 
(oni, Menahem), Miniamini (772737, Minyamin), or names 
compounded with ili (x, El) are attested elsewhere in Jewish 
contexts does not necessarily mean that their bearers at Nip- 
pur were Jews. They may have been Arameans or members 
of some other West Semitic group living in Babylonia. Undis- 
puted evidence for the presence of Jews is furnished by such 
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names as Ahiyama (nx, Ahijah, Aiyyah), Yahulakim (02717°, 
Yeholakhem), Yahulunu (12717, Yeholanu), and Yahunatanu 
(jn, Jonathan, Yehonatan), which are compounded with 
the Tetragrammaton or some combining form of it and by 
such names as Shabbetai son of Haggai. The picture of the 
Jewish exiles in Mesopotamia which emerges after an exami- 
nation of these names is one of a people engaged in a wide 
range of activities: they act as witnesses in documents deal- 
ing with taxes, as tenants cultivating the land of others, and 
as landowners on whose behalf taxes are paid. Some seem to 
be highly placed royal officials. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Cardascia, Les archives des Murasti (1951), 


incl. bibl. 
[David B. Weisberg] 


MURCIA, capital of the former kingdom of Murcia, S.E. 
Spain. The kingdom was first taken from the Muslims (1243) 
during the reign of Ferdinand 111 of Castile. After the revolt 
of the Muslims, it was reconquered by James 1, king of Ara- 
gon, who handed it over to Castile in 1265. Among those who 
assisted the king in his conquest of the region were Judad de 
la *Cavalleria, who lent money for outfitting the navy in the 
war against the Muslims, and Astruc (or Astrug) Bonsenyor 
(d. 1280), father of Judah *Bonsenyor, who conducted the ne- 
gotiations with the Muslims for their capitulation, and who 
was also translator of Arabic documents in the kingdom. Jew- 
ish officials of the kingdom of Aragon met with Jewish off- 
cials of the kingdom of Castile in the town, and in 1292, Moses 
ibn Turiel of Castile held important administrative positions 
there. *Alfonso x of Castile (1252-84), son-in-law of James 1, 
allocated a special quarter for the Jewish community, explic- 
itly ordering that Jews were not to live among the Christians. 
However, at the time of their settlement various Jews received 
properties in the Jewish quarter and beyond it, in the town 
itself. A site was also allocated for the Jewish cemetery. Once 
the regulations of the settlement had been stipulated, an an- 
nual tax of 30 dinars was imposed on every Jew. Jews were also 
compelled to hand over tithes and the first fruits of all their 
possessions and herds to the cathedral, as was customary in 
Seville. In 1307 jurisdiction over the Muslims of the kingdom 
of Murcia was entrusted to Don Isaac ibn Yaish, the last Jew 
to hold such a function. 

Toward the close of the 14 century, several Jewish tax 
farmers were active in the kingdom and in the town, among 
them Solomon ibn Lop, who settled in Majorca after 1378 and 
who was granted the special protection of the king of Ara- 
gon. During this period, the Jews of Murcia were noted for 
their generosity in the redemption of prisoners and for their 
participation in maritime trade; this was in addition to their 
usual occupations in commerce, crafts and agriculture. Al- 
though there are no details available on how the Jews of the 
town fared during the persecutions of 1391, the community 
continued to exist after that time. Some 2,000 Jews earned 
their livelihood in a great variety of activities. Close mutual 
relations were maintained with the Christian population, and 
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two of the community elders attended the meetings of the mu- 
nicipal council. Throughout the 15 century, Jews of Murcia 
were often tax farmers, both in the kingdom of Murcia and 
in other towns near and distant. In 1488 Samuel Abulafia was 
taken under the protection of the Catholic monarchs for two 
years in appreciation of his services to the crown during the 
war against Granada. Solomon b. Maimon Zalmati printed 
Hebrew books in Murcia in 1490. 

Details on the departure of the Jews from Murcia at the 
time of the expulsion are unknown but it may be assumed 
that they left from the port of Cartagena. After the expulsion, 
debts owed by Christians to the Jews were transferred to Fer- 
nando Nujfiez Coronel (formerly Abraham *Seneor) and Luis 
de Alcalafor collection. Murcia also had Conversos, some of 
whom remained faithful to Judaism. Conversos even used 
to come there in order to return to Judaism; one such case is 
mentioned in the La Guardia trial (1490). At an early date, an 
Inquisition tribunal was established at Murcia. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, index; Baer, Urkunden, 1 (1929), 
index; H.C. Lea, A History of the Inquisition of Spain, 1 (1906), 550; 
L. Piles Ros, in: Sefarad, 7 (1947), 357; J. Torres Fontes, Repartimiento 
de Murcia (1960), passim; idem, Los judios murcianos en el siglo x111 
(1962); idem, Los judios murcianos en el reinado de Juan 11 (1965); 
idem, La incorporacion a la caballeria de los judios murcianos en el 
siglo xv (1966); Suarez Fernandez, Documentos, index; J. Valdeon 
Baruque, Los judios de Castilla y la revolucion Trastamara (1968), 57, 


69, 70, and passim. 
[Haim Beinart] 


MURMELSTEIN, BENJAMIN (1905-1989), rabbi, scholar, 
and public figure of the Holocaust period. Born in Galicia, 
Murmelstein studied at the Juedisch-Theologische Lehrans- 
talt, Vienna, where he became a lecturer in 1930. From 1923 
he served as rabbi of the Vienna Jewish community. He was 
associated with S. Krauss in preparing the supplementary 
volume, published in 1936, to *A. Kohut’s famous talmudic 
dictionary, Arukh ha-Shalem, and Murmelstein published a 
popular Geschichte der Juden and annotated selections from 
Josephus (both in 1938). When the Nazis occupied Austria 
in 1938, Murmelstein became a member of the *Judenrat ap- 
pointed by them. In this capacity he wielded power, which he 
was accused of having used arbitrarily. Later he was deported 
to *Theresienstadt concentration camp; he was made deputy 
Judenaeltester (head of the Jewish council) in January 1943 
and succeeded P. Epstein as chief Judenaeltester in December 
1943, after Epstein was murdered by the Nazis. As Judenael- 
tester — an officer whose exact and tragic powers and respon- 
sibilities are difficult to assess - Murmelstein was both hated 
and feared; he was described as a complex character, gifted, 
ambitious, cynical, and calculating. When the camp was lib- 
erated in May 1945, Murmelstein remained and held himself 
at the disposal of the Czech authorities. He was arrested in 
June and remained in custody until December 1946, when the 
public prosecutor withdrew the indictment because “he had 
been able to disprove all accusations.” Murmelstein settled in 
Rome, where he worked first at the Papal Biblical Institute and 
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later as a commercial agent, taking no part in Jewish commu- 
nal life. He published an account of events in Terezin-Ghetto 
Modello di Eichmann (1961) and in several newspaper articles 
(in Neue Zuercher Zeitung (Dec. 17, 1963), 3; Hamburg Die 
Welt (Jan. 14, 1964)). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.G. Adler, Theresienstadt (Ger., 19607), 


introd. and index; Z. Lederer, Ghetto Theresienstadt (Eng., 1953), 
166-7. 


MURRAY, ARTHUR (Moses Teichman, 1895-1991), Amer- 
ica most famous ballroom dance instructor; businessman. 
He was born in New York and trained with Irene and Vernon 
Cast. After winning a waltz contest at the age of 17, he started 
selling dance lessons via mail, by sending out footprint dia- 
grams designed to teach students the steps of the popular so- 
cial dances. Shortly after 1923 Murray opened a highly struc- 
tured dance studio in New York occupying six floors and 
employing dozens of teachers, which was followed by the es- 
tablishment of an extensive network of other studios which 
provided dance instruction in the U.S. and Europe. 

In the 1950s, Murray and his wife, Kathryn Kohnfelder, 
who became his dance and business partner, presented a long- 
running television series, which helped to popularize ballroom 
dancing. Murray is credited with creating many of the stan- 
dard steps still used today in the foxtrot and the rumba. 

In 1964, Murray resigned as president of the Arthur Mur- 
ray Dance Studios but remained as a consultant. 


[Amnon Shiloah (2nd ed.)] 


MURVIEDRO (in Catalan, Morvedre; now Sagunto), city in 
Valencia, E. Spain, near the Mediterranean coast, built on the 
ruins of the Roman city Saguntum. According to a legend, a 
tombstone was found there bearing the inscription in Hebrew 
“Adoniram, treasurer of King Solomon, who came to collect 
the tax tribute and died” Another spurious inscription men- 
tioned King Amaziah’s military commander as having also 
met his death in Murviedro. Jews lived in Murviedro during 
Muslim rule. On capture of the city by King James 1 of Aragon, 
the Vives family was given a bakery in the city, as a reward 
for services rendered during the siege. Several Jews served 
as royal bailiffs there including Solomon Baye, Solomon b. Lavi 
de la *Cavalleria (1273), and Joseph ibn Shaprut (1279-80). 
At the time the community numbered 50 taxpayers. The Jew- 
ish quarter was on the west side of the Roman theater, the 
present Calle Segovia and Calle Ramos being the main streets. 
In 1321 James 11 authorized the Jews to fortify their quarter. A 
large portion of the community's revenue was derived from 
taxes on the sale of meat and wine. Silversmiths and cobblers 
are specifically mentioned among the artisans obliged to 
pay taxes; artisans who earned less than six denarii a day 
were exempt from taxes. R. *Isaac b. Sheshet permitted indi- 
gent artisans in Murviedro to work during the intermediate 
days of the Jewish festivals. In 1328 the community acquired 
grounds for a new cemetery, tombstones from which are still 
preserved. 
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During the 1391 persecutions, the Jews of Murviedro 
found refuge in the fortress which was near the Jewish quar- 
ter. Hence after the massacres, Murviedro, the only surviving 
community in the Kingdom of Valencia, became one of the 
most important communities of the Crown of Aragon. In the 
15'" century, the Jewish quarter had 120 houses and probably 
more than 600 residents. In 1394 the king ordered that the 
Jews of Murviedro should not be investigated in respect of 
their activities to counteract conversion or for bringing back 
Conversos to Judaism and assisting them to leave the country. 
In 1402 Queen Dofia Maria authorized the Murviedro com- 
munity to establish several societies for catering to commu- 
nal needs: the *Bikkur Holim society, to care for the sick; a 
burial society; and a Talmud Torah society. Various problems 
arose with the increased number of conversions. In 1416 Al- 
fonso v dealt with the division of property of deceased Jews 
between the heirs who had remained Jews and those who had 
been converted. The Jewish silversmiths of Murviedro were 
celebrated for their craft; especially notable was Vidal Astori, 
who in 1467-69 worked for the future King Ferdinand the 
Catholic. In 1474 the mugaddimin (*adelantados) complained 
to the bailiff-general about some nobles who had forbidden 
their vassals to trade with the Jews of Murviedro. The bailiff 
decided in favor of the community and proclaimed freedom 
of trade in the area. 

The Jews of Murviedro did much to encourage their 
Converso brethren to return to Judaism. After the decree of 
expulsion was issued in March 1492, Gerica, one of the local 
Jews, reached an agreement with Valencia merchants to trans- 
fer 300 Jews from Murviedro to Oran, in North Africa. Other 
agreements dating from the end of July relate to the convey- 
ance of Jews from Murviedro to Naples. A total of 500 Jews 
left the city, and the synagogue in the present Calle de la San- 
gre Vieja was turned into a church named Sangre de Cristo 
(“Blood of Jesus”). 

The Jewish quarter of Murviedro is one of the best pre- 
served in Spain, probably because it did not suffer any attack 
in 1391. The Jewish quarter is in the upper part of the city. 
Entrance to the quarter is through an arch which was called 
Portal de la juheria. It is situated near the Roman theater and 
includes within its boundaries the streets Antigones, Segovia, 
Pelayo, Ramos and Sang Vella. The Portal is at the beginning 
of Sang Vella Street when one enters from Castillo Street. The 
synagogue was probably at the corner of Sang Vella and Se- 
govia streets. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, index; A. Chabret, Sagunto 
[Murviedro], su historia y sus monumentos, 1 (1880), 324f.; 2 (1880), 
329-51, 408f., 463f.; Vendrell Gallostra, in: Sefarad, 3 (1943), 19, Can- 
tera, ibid., 5 (1945), 250; Piles Ros, ibid., 8 (1948), 81ff., 358; 12 (1952), 
119, 121; 15 (1955), 99 ff; 17 (1957), 352-73; 20 (1960), 368; E Cantera, 
Sinagogas espajiolas (1955), 268-71; Cantera-Millas, Inscripciones, 
293ff.; Jiménez Jiménez, in: Actas y communiciones de Iv congreso 
de historia de la Corona de Aragon, 1 (1961), 251-62; Beinart, in: Es- 
tudios, 3 (1962), 15 ff. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.D. Meyerson, in: T. 
Burman, M.D. Meyerson, L. Shopkow (eds.), Religion, Text, and So- 
ciety in Medieval Spain and Northern Europe (2002), 70-102; idem, 
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Jews in an Iberian Frontier Kingdom, Society, Economy, and Politics in 
Morvedre, 1248-1391 (2004); idem, A Jewish Renaissance in Fifteenth- 
Century Spain (2004). 


[Haim Beinart / Yom Tov Assis (24 ed.)] 


MUSAF (Heb. 410179), the additional sacrifice or prayer insti- 
tuted on the Sabbath and the festivals. In addition to the daily 
morning and afternoon sacrifices offered in the Temple, the 
Bible prescribed additional offerings to be brought on Sab- 
baths, the three *Pilgrim festivals, Rosh Ha-Shanah, the Day 
of Atonement, and the New Moon (Num. 28-29; see *Sacri- 
fice). These were offered after the regular morning sacrifices 
(Yoma 33a). An additional prayer was already recited on these 
days by some worshipers even when the sacrificial cult still ex- 
isted (Tosef., Ber. 3:3; Suk. 53a). After the abolition of sacrifice 
with the destruction of the Temple, the additional prayer was 
formalized and took the place of these sacrifices (Ber. 26b; see 
*Prayer, *Liturgy). There were some tannaim who regarded 
the Musaf prayer service as exclusively communal, and they 
held that it could only be recited when one worshiped with a 
quorum (*minyan; Ber. 4:7 and Ber. 30a-b). The rabbis, how- 
ever, made the additional service obligatory upon every indi- 
vidual, both when praying alone or with a quorum, and they 
endowed it with the same importance as the regular morning 
service (Ber. 30b; Sh. Ar., OH 286:2). 

It is customary to recite the Musaf service immediately 
after the reading of the weekly Torah and haftarah portions 
which follow the morning prayers on Sabbaths and festivals. 
It is, however, permissible to recite it at any time during the 
day. Nevertheless, one who negligently postpones its recitation 
until after the seventh hour of the day is considered a “trans- 
gressor” (Ber. 4:1 and Ber. 26b, 28a). 

The Musaf is introduced by the reader’s recitation of the 
Half *Kaddish. This is followed by the Musaf*Amidah which, 
except on Rosh Ha-Shanah, consists of seven benedictions. 
The first three benedictions of praise and the last three bene- 
dictions of thanks are identical with those of the daily Amidah. 
The benediction Kedushat ha-Yom (“Sanctity of the Day”) is 
inserted between these blessings. It consists of an introduc- 
tory paragraph, followed by a prayer for the restoration of 
the Temple service, and concludes with the appropriate se- 
lection from the Torah detailing the additional sacrifice for 
the day. In the Musaf for Rosh Ha-Shanah three blessings are 
added in the middle: the *malkhuyyot (malkhiyyot), *zikhro- 
not, and *shofarot. In communal prayer, the Musaf Amidah is 
generally repeated in full by the hazzan (Rema to Sh. Ar., oH 
286:2). In some congregations, however, particularly among 
the Sephardi Jews, the hazzan chants the first three blessings 
aloud with the congregation. This, however, is not done on 
the High Holy Days, when the entire Amidah is always re- 
peated by the hazzan. 

The Sabbath Musaf Amidah, after the initial three regular 
blessings, consists of a composition in which the initial letters 
of the first 22 words follow the inverted order of the Hebrew 
alphabet. This prayer concludes with the description of the 
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Sabbath Musaf offering from Numbers 28:9-10. A short prayer 
for those who observe the Sabbath follows, and the “Sanctity 
of the Day” concludes with the prayer beginning with the in- 
vocation “Our God and God of our fathers,” common to all 
the Amidot of the Sabbath (Hertz, Prayer, 530-4). 

On New Moons, the Musaf consists of a prayer express- 
ing sorrow over the abolition of the sacrificial ritual and hope 
for its restoration. Numbers 28:11, describing the New Moon 
sacrifice, is quoted, and it concludes with a prayer for a blessed 
and happy month (ibid., 778-82). When the New Moon falls 
on a Sabbath, the first prayer is greatly altered and is very 
similar to the corresponding formula for the festivals. It con- 
cludes with the quotations from Numbers for both Sabbaths 
and New Moon offerings (ibid., 542-4). 

The Musaf Amidah for the three festivals begins with the 
prayer “But on account of our sins we were exiled from our 
land.” God is asked to gather the scattered remnant of Israel 
to the Holy Land and to build the Temple. The appropriate 
passage detailing the Musaf offering is then inserted, and the 
regular prayer for the blessings of the festival concludes this 
section (ibid., 820-8). 

The Musaf service for the New Year is the longest in the 
liturgy. It opens with the same format as the other Amidot of 
that day, followed by the prayer “But on account of our sins,” 
and concludes with the selection from Numbers 29:1-2 describ- 
ing the Musaf sacrifice. After this, Aleinu is recited, followed by 
the above mentioned three additional benedictions. 

The Musaf Amidah for the Day of Atonement begins in 
the same way as that of the New Year. After the biblical selec- 
tion in which the additional sacrifices for the day are detailed 
(Num. 29:7-8), a prayer for the forgiveness of sins is recited. 
The *Confession (see *Al Het; *Ashamnu) forms an integral 
portion of this Musaf service, just as it does in the other Ami- 
dot of the Day of Atonement. 

It was customary to interlace the hazzan’s repetition 
of the Musaf Amidah on festivals and special Sabbaths with 
various piyyutim. Except for Rosh Ha-Shanah and the Day 
of Atonement, this is hardly done nowadays. Even on those 
two holidays most modern congregations recite only selec- 
tions from the huge volume of piyyutim composed through- 
out the generations. 

The Musaf services of the first day of Passover and of 
Shemini Azeret are known by special names: the former as Tal 
(“dew”), because prayers for abundant dew are recited dur- 
ing the repetition of the first two blessings by the cantor; the 
latter as Geshem (“rain”), because prayers for rain are recited 
by the cantor at the same juncture. (In Israel, the custom is to 
recite these two prayers before Musaf.) 

In Reform congregations in the 19‘ century the Musaf 
service was either entirely abolished or modified, since Reform 
Judaism no longer anticipated the restoration of the sacrificial 
cult. In the course of time, the tendency was to omit it entirely. 
Some Conservative congregations have rephrased references 
to the sacrifices so that they indicate solely past events without 
implying any hope for a future restoration of sacrifice. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Elbogen, Gottesdienst, 115-7 and index; 
Idelsohn, Liturgy, 142-4, 284; E. Levy, Yesodot ha-Tefillah (19527), 
45-47; J. Heinemann, Ha-Tefillah bi-Tekufat ha-Tanna’im ve-ha- 
Amora’im (19667), 34, 172; J.J. Petuchowski, Prayerbook Reform in Eu- 
rope (1968), 240-64, index (for Reform usage). 


[Aaron Rothkoff] 


MUSAR HASKEL (Heb. 93477 1019; also known as Shirei 
Musar Haskel or Sha’arei Musar Haskel), the name of a fre- 
quently printed ethical poem of the 11 century, usually at- 
tributed to *Hai ben Sherira Gaon (939-1038). The poem as 
printed consists of 180 verses, but there is a possibility that it 
was not printed in full and that in some manuscripts there 
is more material belonging to it. It was first printed in Fano, 
probably in 1505, and has appeared many times since then, 
mostly together with the Kaarat Kesef of Jehoseph b. Hanan 
b. Nathan *Ezobi and occasionally also with S.J. Rapoport’s 
essay on Hai Gaon. Although there is not sufficient proof to 
support the traditional attribution of the work to Hai Gaon, 
neither is there any evidence that the attribution is impos- 
sible. The poem is written in the literary style of the Book of 
Proverbs and of the Wisdom of Ben Sira. It deals with many 
aspects of human life, religious and social; it shows in short, 
rhymed epigrams the ethical way of life. Among other subjects 
it deals with prayer, the love of God, the love of knowledge, 
fear of the divine judgment, the treatment of women, and the 
correct way to conduct business. Every couplet of the poem 
usually stands alone as an epigram, and only rarely is a topic 
dealt with in more than two lines. The work was translated 
into Latin by Jacob Ebert (Frankfurt, 1597). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar, 307. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 


PHY: Musarei Haskel bi-Melizah Naah le-Rabbenu Hai Gaon (n.p., 


19‘ cent.). 
[Joseph Dan] 


MUSAR MOVEMENT, movement for the education of the 
individual toward strict ethical behavior in the spirit of hala- 
khah; it arose in the 19 century, continuing into the 20', in 
the Jewish culture of the mitnaggedim in Lithuania, in partic- 
ular becoming a trend in its yeshivot. Originally inspired by 
the teachings and example of the life of Joseph Sundel b. Ben- 
jamin Benish *Salanter, it began as a movement for influenc- 
ing members within the community. Circumstances, however, 
caused a radical change in its character at an early stage and 
turned it from the ideal of creating a pattern for leading and 
exemplary members of the community to forming the per- 
sonality of the young students in the yeshivot. 

Israel *Lipkin (Salanter) had primarily intended to estab- 
lish the movement for members of the community through 
their activities. About the middle of the 19" century, the mit- 
naggedic Jewish culture was facing a severe crisis as a result of 
its vulnerability to the corroding influence of Haskalah ideol- 
ogy. The growing poverty and congestion in the shtetl in the 
*Pale of Settlement were causing severe tension and bitter- 
ness within Jewish society. The world of the leading circles of 
Lithuanian Jewry was breaking up. The pupil and co-worker 
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of Israel Lipkin, Isaac *Blaser, complained in the second half 
of the 19» century about the moral degeneration: “The fear 
of God has terribly deteriorated ... sins are proliferating 
whereas formerly Torah and the fear of God went together 
among Jews ... now, because of our many sins, this unity has 
broken up; the bonds have gone and the connection joining 
them has been severed. In the end, without the fear of God, 
the knowledge of Torah will disappear too, God forbid” (his 
introduction to Lipkin’s Or Yisrael (1900)). This expressed a 
typical complaint of the Mitnaggedim of the period. Blaser 
was alarmed by the new phenomenon presented by the grad- 
uates of the yeshivah, who, though learned, were no longer 
devoted to the rigorous pattern of halakhah. Confronted by 
hasidism on the one hand, and on the other by the trends in 
German Jewry of *Haskalah, *Reform, and *Neo-Orthodoxy, 
mitnaggedic Jewry was faced with the problem of how to sus- 
tain a rigorous traditional Jewish life, based mainly on learning 
and intellectuality. Israel Salanter at first intended to tackle the 
problem directly in the communities. In his first letter to the 
Vilna community in 1849, proposing the creation of a musar 
shtibl (“a room for moral deliberation’) he wrote: “The busy 
man does evil wherever he turns. His business doing badly, 
his mind and strength become confounded and subject to the 
fetters of care and confusion. Therefore appoint a time on the 
Holy Sabbath to gather together at a fixed hour ... the notables 
of the city, whom many will follow, for the study of morals. 
Speak quietly and deliberately without joking or irony, esti- 
mate the good traits of man and his faults, how he should be 
castigated to turn away from the latter and strengthen the for- 
mer. Do not decide matters at a single glance, divide the good 
work among you - not taking up much time, not putting on 
too heavy a burden. Little by little, much will be gathered ... 
In the quiet of reflection, in reasonable deliberation, each will 
strengthen his fellow and cure the foolishness of his heart and 
eliminate his lazy habits.” His program, meant to meet the 
needs of busy traders, proposed their meeting for moral re- 
flection and self-improvement on the day of rest. In his third 
letter to the Vilna community he proposed that women join in 
this concern with the study of morals. In his Iggeret ha-Musar, 
Salanter particularly stressed the sin of financial fraud. 
However, the movement failed to attract the settled mem- 
bers of the community; their “laziness of habit” was too deeply 
ingrained. Blaser, and not Salanter, had estimated correctly: 
the trouble lay not so much in the area of individual morality 
as in the dichotomy between Torah learning and the fear of 
God. It may be surmised that Israel Salanter’s personality — 
which was both admired and criticized by Orthodox and Has- 
kalah circles - was also one of the reasons for the failure of the 
movement among the upper circles of mitnaggedic society. 
In the later years of Israel Salanter, through the ener- 
getic drive of his devoted pupils Isaac Blaser and Simah Zis- 
sel *Broida, the supporters of the Musar movement turned to 
the education of the young, and in particular to influencing 
the students of the yeshivot to form early in life the alertness 
of moral habit which had proved so difficult to instill at a later 
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age. Blaser founded a kolel at Lubcz (Lyutcha). In 1872 Simah 
Zissel founded a musar shtibl at Kelme. He also founded a 
school for youngsters at Grobina, Courland, obtaining some 
financial support from Orthodox circles in Germany. As 
the Musar movement began to penetrate the yeshivot, both 
through the indirect influence of its own institutions and 
through the direct introduction of musar study and methods 
(see below) into the yeshivot, sharp opposition arose from 
the traditional yeshivah leadership. Rabbis and leaders, such 
as Aryeh Leib *Shapiro and Isaac Elhanan *Spektor of Kovno, 
openly opposed the new educational system, but without suc- 
cess. Subsequently some of its opponents explicitly renounced 
their objection, while others ceased to speak openly against it. 
By the beginning of the 20" century, musar had become the 
prevailing trend in the Lithuanian yeshivot. 


Methods and Goals 

After its adoption by the yeshivot, and the earlier establish- 
ment of musar shtibl and educational institutions, the Musar 
movement developed an individual institutional and educa- 
tional pattern. The reading of ethical works, of isolated say- 
ings from the Midrash and Talmud, and of verses from the 
Bible served as vehicles for creating a certain mood and for 
implanting certain feelings. The principal activity was to recite 
passages from these works, or a saying or verse, to a melody - 
taken from the repertoire of the *maggidim — suitable for evok- 
ing a pensive atmosphere of isolation and mood of emotional 
receptivity toward God and His commandments, preferably 
in twilight or subdued lighting (from a certain aspect this re- 
sembles the “spiritual exercises” recommended by Ignatius of 
Loyola for the Jesuits). The reading of the intellectual matter 
in the text served to stimulate an emotional response, which 
was intended to help the student both in forming moral per- 
sonality and in devotion to Talmud study. 

Formally, the Musar movement was based on the study of 
*ethical literature, although its conception of this was highly 
eclectic, and its libraries included works by authors as diverse 
as *Jonah b. Abraham Gerondi, Moses b. Jacob *Cordovero, 
Moses Hayyim *Luzzatto (who had been excommunicated 
in his time), and Naphtali Herz *Wessely (one of the leaders 
of Enlightenment). However, several generations of study of 
this variegated literature by many brilliant young men did not 
produce for the movement, as far as is known, a single sys- 
tematic commentary, either on the literature as a whole or on 
an individual work. 

In the “minimalistic” musar yeshivot, students devoted 
at least half an hour daily to studying one of these texts in 
unison, intoning them in the same plaintive melody. Unity 
was demanded only in the melody used, each student being 
allowed to read the book of his own choice. In these yeshi- 
vot, the *mashgiah (“supervisor”) became a second spiritual 
mentor of the students, equal to the rosh yeshivah; in the case 
of some personalities, such as Jeroham Lebovitch at the *Mir 
yeshivah, he was even superior. The mashgiah held a shmues 
(“talk”) with all the yeshivah students at least weekly, on either 
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a general moral topic — a kind of a special yeshivah sermon - 
or some specific incident that had occurred in yeshivah life. 
Devout musar students often combined into a vaad, several 
youngsters gathering together for a period to chant some mu- 
sar saying and achieve the proper musar mood. Larger groups 
would create a musar berzhe, in which they would act collec- 
tively and enter collectively through a more protracted way 
into the same mood. In these yeshivot, commonly called “Slo- 
bodka-style” yeshivot (see also *Kovno), the student’s mind 
was molded through this activity, through his comradeship 
in emotivity with fellow students, and through the influence 
of the mashgiah. In this highly charged emotional life intel- 
lectual Talmud study became encapsulated by the atmosphere 
created by musar. 

The crisis in the yeshivot brought about by secularizing 
influences, such as the *Bund, general socialist revolution- 
ary trends, Zionism, and Haskalah, was counteracted to a 
large extent by the influence of the Musar movement. Israel 
Salanter’s original aim was also largely achieved, though in- 
directly, as the “muserniks” who entered the life of the upper 
circles of the shtet] were now imbued with the new proud 
and rigoristic spirit engendered by musar and the collective 
sense of identity. 

There also developed a second, “maximalist,’ trend of 
musar yeshivot, in the so-called “Nowardok style.” Its pro- 
ponent, Joseph Josel, the “old man of Nowardok” (Novogru- 
dok), applied a deeper psychological approach. This not only 
included many hours devoted to the study of the musar texts, 
employing if possible a more plaintive melody, with less light, 
but the student would also be taught to discipline himself by a 
series of peules af ... (“actions to ...”). Such actions were calcu- 
lated to subdue his natural instincts of vanity, economic calcu- 
lation, or love of material goods. A student, for example, might 
be ordered to go to a drug store and ask for something inap- 
propriate, such as nails, to mingle with well-dressed people 
in rags, or to enter a train without a coin in his purse. By the 
Nowardok method, a man not only trained himself to subdue 
his animal and social nature, but also to check if he did so in 
complete emotional depth. Hayyim *Grade described it: 

“When you ask the Nawardoker, ‘How do you do?’ the 
meaning is ‘How is Jewishness with you? Have you advanced 
in spirituality?’ ... He who has studied musar will never en- 
joy his life further, Hayyim, you will remain a cripple your 
whole life. You write heresy... but is there any one of you 
really so strong that he does not desire public approval for 
himself? Which one of you is prepared to publish his book 
anonymously? ... Our spiritual calm you have exchanged for 
passions which you will never attain, for doubts which, even 
after much self-torture, you will not be able to explain away. 
Your writing will not improve a single person, and it will make 
you worse” (from his “My Quarrel with Hersh Rasseyner,’ in: 
I. Howe and E. Greenberg (eds.), Treasury of Yiddish Stories 
(1954), 579-606). 

Even after many years the musarnik remembered this 
naked prolonged cry, “O voices of ecstasy, O hoary voices, I 
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follow you - I follow the echo of my Elul nights seven years 
ago” (idem, Mussernikes (1969), 9). 

The Musar movement is thus a civic trend which, de- 
flected from its original aim, gradually developed an entire 
educational system, based on, and aiming toward, integration 
and subjection of the youthful emotions to a deeply instilled 
emotional defense system of a rigoristic Jewish life according 
to halakhah. It promoted unity through pride in this frater- 
nity of feelings and intentions and thus served as a social bond 
among those who emerged from the musar hothouse in the 
yeshivot. The Slobodka and Nawardok approaches differed in 
their degree of extremism and the emphasis on spiritual exer- 
cise, but were based on the same principle. By 1970 the main 
yeshivot of the Lithuanian type were musar oriented, the ma- 
jority of Slobodka style, and a small minority Nawardok style. 
Despite the system, or to some extent because of it, many left 
the musar yeshivot for more secular trends of education. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baal Mashoves, in: He-Avar, 1 (1918), 107-16; 
E. Carlebach, Mussar; Geschichte einer Bewegung (1932; repr. from 
JJLG, 22 (1931/32), 293-393); D. Katz, Tenuat ha-Musar - Toledoteha, 
Ishehah ve-Shitoteha, 5 vols. (1948-633); H.H. Ben-Sasson, in: Divrei 
ha-Kinnus ha-Olami le-Maddaei ha-Yahadut, 1 (1952), 446-9; Z.E. 
Ury, Musar Movement (1970); J.J. Weinberg, in: L. Jung (ed.), Men of 


the Spirit (1964), 213-83. 
[Haim Hillel Ben-Sasson] 


MUSEE D’ART ET D’HISTOIRE DU JUDAISME (many). 
Open to the public since December 1998, the MAHyJ is located 
in the area of le Marais, the historical heart of Paris and, since 
the 19 century, one of the main Jewish residential areas in 
the city. The MAHJ is located in a renovated 17'*-century man- 
sion, property of the city of Paris and assigned to the housing 
of a museum of Jewish civilization by Jacques Chirac, then 
mayor of Paris, already in 1986. All the costs for the construc- 
tion and functioning of the museum were and are covered in 
equal terms by the municipality of Paris and the Ministry of 
Culture. The very rich collections of the MANJ originated in 
the collections of the Musée d’Art Juif, a former Jewish mu- 
seum created in 1948 which discontinued its activities, and in 
the Jewish collection of the National Museum for the Middle 
Ages. Among several donors and depositors, one can men- 
tion the Paris Consistory, which entrusted to the MAH] its 
important collection of ritual objects. Apart from the perma- 
nent exhibition, the MAHJ organizes temporary exhibitions, 
hosts cultural events in its auditorium, receives the public in 
its library and documentation center, and puts very special 
emphasis on workshops for youth. The founder-president of 
MAHJ was Claude-Gérard Marcus, who was succeeded by 
Théo *Klein. In 2006 the director was Laurence Sigal. 


MUSELMANN (German for Muslim), death camp slang 
word for prisoners on the edge of death who have surrendered 
to their fate, i.e, showing the symptoms of the last stages of 
hunger, disease, mental indifference and physical exhaustion. 
This term was mostly used at Auschwitz. It seems to have 
originated from the typical deportment of the sufferers, e.g., 
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to squat with their legs tucked in an “Oriental” fashion, their 
faces masklike in stiffness. Often the muselmann was the tar- 
get of anger from fellow prisoners, who avoided them lest they 
too be overcome by despair at the conditions they faced. 

Primo *Levi has argued that had the lagers lasted a little 
longer they would have developed a language of their own. His 
chilling description of the muselmann indicates the depth of 
their despair: “The musselmaner, the drowned, form the back- 
bone of the camp, an anonymous mass, continually renewed 
and always identical, of non-men who march to labor in si- 
lence, the divine spark dead within them, already too empty 
to suffer. One hesitates to call them living; one hesitates to call 
their death death, in the face of which they have no fear, they 
are too tired to understand.... If I could enclose all the evil 
of our time in one image, I would choose this image, which 
is familiar to me: an emaciated man with head dropped and 
shoulders curved, on which face and in whose eyes not a trace 
of thought is to be seen.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kowalczykowa, in: Przeglgd Lekarski, 18 
(Eng., 1962), 28-31 (incl. refs. to British medical publications). ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Levi, Survival in Auschwitz (1960). 


[Yehuda Reshef / Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


MUSEUM OF JEWISH HERITAGE: A LIVING MEMO- 
RIAL TO THE HOLOCAUST (mju: ALMTTH). The open- 
ing of MJH: ALMTTH, in September 1997, marked the culmi- 
nation of a long and difficult process to create a Holocaust 
Memorial in New York City. Beginning with the dedication 
of the site for a Holocaust Memorial, in Manhattan’s River- 
side Park, on October 19, 1947, and until the Museum opened 
its doors to the public 50 years later, the aspirations and plans 
to establish an appropriate commemoration of the Holocaust 
were loaded with frustrations and repeated dismissal. 

Over the years, numerous plans for a N.y. Holocaust Me- 
morial were submitted but were either rejected by the City’s 
planning authorities or failed to raise the necessary funding. 
‘The artists chosen by the various planners to submit designs 
for the planned monument included some of the most re- 
nowned architects and sculptors. These included Eric Men- 
delsohn (1951), two designs by Nathan Rapoport (1962 and 
1964), and Louis Kahn (1968). Rapport’s 1964 rejected sub- 
mission was ultimately installed in the Jerusalem Hills and 
titled Scrolls of Fire. 

A heightened awareness of the significance of the Holo- 
caust for contemporary society from the late 1970s onwards, 
resulted in increased endeavors to commemorate the Ho- 
locaust and address both Jews and non-Jews alike. This in- 
cluded major Tv productions, educational curriculums, and 
ultimately the establishment of Holocaust memorial centers 
and museums. Especially significant was the 1979 decision 
to create the *United States Holocaust Memorial Museum in 
Washington, D.c. 

In July 1981, New York’s Mayor, Edward *Koch estab- 
lished a Holocaust Memorial Task Force, which evolved in 
September 1982 to the New York City Holocaust Commission, 
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co-chaired by philanthropist and real estate developer George 
Klein and Manhattan district attorney, Robert M. Morgen- 
thau. The stated goal was the creation of “a living memorial,’ 
meaning a museum rather than only a monument. Koch’s de- 
clared rationale was clear: “ New York City is regarded by all 
as the cultural and spiritual nucleus of American Jewry and 
is home to the largest number of Holocaust survivors... It is 
tragic that the city... still does not have a fitting memorial to 
the six million martyrs lost in the Second World War.” 

In February 1986, Governor Mario Cuomo was added 
to Mayor Koch as founding chairman of the now State Com- 
mission. This new development allowed for greater leverage 
in obtaining State-controlled properties on the tip of Man- 
hattan in Battery Park. Other than allocation of land by the 
State, the project was to be funded by private financing. Yet, 
despite support by the local authorities, the project was un- 
able to raise the required funds, resulting in repeated delays 
and causing it to be nearly forsaken. 

Finally in October 1994, ground-breaking ceremonies 
unveiled Kevin Roche's design for a substantially reduced 
30,000 sq. ft. building in Battery Park, symbolically situated 
opposite two major icons of American Jewish life, the Statue 
of Liberty and Ellis Island. 

Having weathered the ups and downs of creating the 
new memorial since 1986, Museum director David Altshuler 
enthusiastically moved ahead in 1995 to create the team that 
would develop the Core Exhibit. Patrick Gallagher was hired 
as exhibit designer, Yitzchak Mais, the former director of Yad 
Vashem’s Historical Museum, was appointed chief curator and 
together with filmmaker Max Lewkowicz combined to create 
a novel approach to Holocaust commemoration. 

The three floors of the Museum portray Jewish life in the 
20" century, before, during and after the Holocaust, thus pro- 
viding an essential but all too often overlooked context for this 
tragic period in Jewish history. The exhibit’s integration of ar- 
tifacts, photos, text and videos, depict the human drama and 
highlight the personal narrative of individuals who actually 
experienced the historical events. This allows the visitors to de- 
velop an intimacy with the historical “participants,” and results 
in a powerful emotional experience that will be remembered 
long after many of the facts, figures, and maps have faded. 

The exhibit’s narrative, while emphasizing the particular 
Jewish tragedy, permits its diverse audiences the opportunity 
to also focus on themselves - their own backgrounds, tradi- 
tions and history - as they encounter the values, customs, and 
heritage of the Jewish people. The more universal a story is 
in its appeal, the more it can bridge cultural differences. Any 
group’s life experiences are unique, but there are characteris- 
tics that are common to all people — hope, desire, frustration, 
fear, courage, and the instinct for survival. The museum’s inno- 
vative approach of highlighting Human history, with a capital 
“H,’ tells the particular Jewish story with universal relevance 
for all audiences. 

This approach is especially evident in the museum's sec- 
ond floor, “The War Against the Jews.’ In contrast to most 
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other Holocaust exhibitions in North America which depict 
the Jews under Nazi domination as mere objects in a reign of 
ongoing terror, MJH:ALMTTH highlights how the Jews per- 
ceived and responded to the evolving persecution. Hence, 
based on the changing Nazi policies and the Jews’ under- 
standing of its implications, the Jews are not perceived by 
the visitors as passive victims, but rather as active agents who 
exhibited resourcefulness and vitality within the limitations 
imposed by the tragedy and calamity the Jews experienced 
during the Holocaust. 

The review of the Core Exhibition in The Wall Street Jour- 
nal, highlighted this innovative approach: 


Although the Museum of Jewish Heritage documents with 
unflinching detail Hitler's war against the Jews, it never per- 
mits its visitors to view Jews as faceless extras in the drama of 
Nazi butchery. 


Appointed Museum director in 2000, David Marwell guided 
MJH: ALMTTH, to its role as a major educational and cultural 
institution. The realization of the original plans, which were 
scaled down for lack of budget, were finally accomplished with 
the dedication of the Robert M. Morgenthau wing in 2003 
which provided auditoria, classrooms, a conference center as 
well as temporary exhibition space. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.G. Saidel, Never Too Late To Remember: 
The Politics Behind New York City’s Holocaust Museum (1996); T.L. 
Freudenheim, “Exhibition Reviews: Museum of Jewish Heritage - A 
Living Memorial to the Holocaust,’ in: Curator, 40:4 (Dec. 1997), 


296-300. 
[Yitzchak Mais (2™4 ed.)] 


MUSEUMS. In her entry on museums for the 1948 Univer- 
sal Jewish Encyclopedia the eminent historian of Jewish art 
Rachel Bernstein Wischnitzer (1885-1989), founding curator 
of the Jewish Museum in Berlin, cited the origin of collect- 
ing and exhibiting of objects of Jewish art and archaeology 
as dating to 1863 when Félicien de Saulcy brought sarcophagi 
discovered in Jerusalem to the Louvre. In this way, she wrote, 
“Since the excavations in Palestine and other sites of [Jewish] 
archaeological interest were conducted by expeditions from 
many countries, Jewish excavation finds found their way into 
various museums all over the world ...” Many finds were not 
related to the Jewish cultural heritage, but the significance of 
excavating in the Land of Israel was the study of the Bible. 
Similarly, interest in the Bible and other texts of the “people 
of the Book” led to the acquisition of important manuscripts 
and printed texts as some ceremonial objects for libraries and 
museums throughout Europe. The earliest group of Jewish rit- 
ual artifacts was acquired by the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
then called the South Kensington Museum, in London in 1855, 
just four years after the museum was established. 

It is only in the modern age that there has been a con- 
certed effort to develop museums of the Jewish cultural heri- 
tage with far-ranging collections to reflect the 4,000 year his- 
tory of the Jewish people and Jewish life as it evolved in many 
lands among many different peoples. Beginning in the 1890s, 
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ing on archaeological sites in Israel during the 1980s and 
1990s, and some of them up to the present day, include Ram 
Gophna, Avraham Negev, Moshe Kochavi, Aharon Kempin- 
ski, David Ussishkin, Gideon Foerster, Gabriel Barkay, Eliezer 
Oren, Yoram Tsafrir, Amnon Ben-Tor, Amichai Mazar, Ehud 
Netzer, Ephraim Stern, Dan Barag, Israel Roll, Adam Zertal, 
Arthur Segal, and Israel Finkelstein. The development of pre- 
historic research in the country has been identified with Ofer 
Bar Yosef, Avraham Ronen, Tamar Noy, Nigel Goring-Morris, 
Naama Goren, and Anna Belfer-Cohen. Underwater archae- 
ology has developed under Elisha Linder, Avner Raban, and 
Ehud Galili. With the establishment of the Israel Antiquities 
Authority in 1989, replacing the Israel Department of Antiqui- 
ties, a new generation of archaeologists has been working in 
different parts of the country, mainly on salvage and emer- 
gency operations, notably Amos Kloner, Ronny Reich, Eliot 
Braun, Vassilios Tzaferis, Zvika Gal, Emanuel Eisenberg, Yosef 
Porath, Gabi Mazor, Gideon Avni, and others. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Ben-Arieh, “Non-Jewish Institu- 
tions and the Research of Palestine during the Mandate Period,’ 
in: Cathedra, 92 (1999), 13-172; 93 (1999), 111-42; S. Gibson, “Brit- 
ish Archaeological Institutions in Mandatory Palestine, 1917-1948,” 
in: Palestine Exploration Quarterly, 131 (1999), pp. 115-43; R Reich, 
“The Israel Antiquities Authority,” in: Biblical Archaeology Today, 
1990 (1993), 27-30. 


[Penuel P. Kahane / Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


ARCHAEOLOGY. The term archaeology is derived from the 
Greek words archaios (“ancient”) and logos (“knowledge, dis- 
course”) and was already used in ancient Greek literature in 
reference to “the study of ancient times.” In its modern sense it 
has come to mean the scientific recovery and systematic study 
of the material remains of ancient human cultures of prehis- 
toric and historic date. Prehistory refers to that part of human 
existence that preceded the development of writing. To under- 
stand what happened in prehistoric periods, the archaeologist 
is obliged to rely much more on the interpretation of physi- 
cal remains such as flint tools and cultic objects, habitations 
and burials, the assessment of the chronological sequencing 
of remains at sites, while also using an array of scientific tech- 
niques to gather information about climatic and environmen- 
tal changes occurring in the past. Archaeologists dealing with 
the historic periods, however, are able to rely on a greater va- 
riety of artifacts and architectural remains, on the one hand, 
and on the discovery of written materials (notably inscrip- 
tions on durable materials, such as stone or clay tablets, and 
on ceramic ostraka, and to a lesser extent on organic materials, 
such as scrolls and papyri made of leather skins and parch- 
ment) on the other. The study of ancient writing is known as 
epigraphy, while the study of the development of individual 
written letter forms is known as paleography (see *Alphabet). 
The archaeological discipline incorporates within it numerous 
specialist fields of study, notably the investigation of ceramics 
(the study of *pottery forms and manufacturing techniques 
over time), *numismatics (the study of coins), archaeozoology 
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(the study of animal and fish bones), and archaeobotany (the 
study of plant remains, pollen, and phytoliths). Archaeologi- 
cal data recovered during excavations are often supplemented 
with information derived from ancient literary sources (such 
as theological, narrative, or historical writings). Archaeology 
has an important role in illuminating the cultures of certain 
peoples referred to for example in the Bible, such as the Hyk- 
sos and Philistines (who were not at all boorish as one might 
think). This is also true of neighboring civilizations such as 
those of the Egyptians, Sumerians, and Hittites - without 
archaeology our understanding of these cultures would be 
very limited. Numerous “historical truths” based on literary 
sources have had to be re-assessed in the light of irrefutable 
archaeological finds, for instance the Israelite “conquest” of 
the Promised Land as recounted in the Bible (see below). Ar- 
chaeology has much to contribute to the contextual clarifica- 
tion of the later classical and medieval periods as well, and a 
wealth of data now exists in textbooks and scientific publica- 
tions. The cut-off period for archaeological investigations in 
Israel used to be the late medieval period (c. 1750), but recent 
decades have seen an interest in late Ottoman remains as well 
and archaeological work has even been conducted on features 
dating from as late as World War 11. 


Methods and Approaches 

The modern archaeologist uses a variety of methods in gath- 
ering information about the ancient past, but surveys (surface 
explorations) and excavations (methodical digging opera- 
tions) are two primary methods of recovering data. 

In the mid-19* century a shift occurred in terms of the 
methods used by scholars for understanding the history of the 
Syria-Palestine region and for the elucidation of biblical writ- 
ings in particular. Prior to this the field of biblical interpreta- 
tion was dominated by the writings provided by Jewish travel- 
ers and Christian pilgrims, in which uneven accounts of their 
observations of antiquities in the southern Levant were pro- 
vided. Much of this information was collated while traveling 
the country along predetermined routes, under the supervi- 
sion of local guides, and with the purpose of visiting sites that 
were primarily of biblical interest. The culmination of all this 
was the detailed work made by Robinson and Van de Velde, 
among others. E. Robinson, in particular, crisscrossed the 
country in 1838 and 1852 and his work ultimately led to the de- 
velopment of the systematic study of place names (topynoms) 
which was crucial for the identification of places mentioned 
in the Bible. However, the first systematic overall mapping of 
the country, with a regional investigation of monuments and 
sites possessing visible architectural remains from different 
periods, began with the work of the *Palestine Exploration 
Fund and undoubtedly one of its greatest achievements was 
the “Survey of Western Palestine” of the early 1870s. The swP 
provided for the first time detailed topographical maps of the 
country to a scale of one inch to the mile, as well as a num- 
ber of volumes of memoirs in which were described the sites 
and landscapes they encountered. The swp maps have since 
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the formation of Jewish museums in Europe, the United States, 
and in Erez Israel reflected the phenomenon in Europe of the 
creation of public museums that began a century earlier and 
specifically the establishment of ethnographic collections in 
the mid-19" century. Prior to that time, collecting was the 
provenance of the nobility and the wealthy. While private 
wealth did enable some individuals to form collections of 
Jewish art, in the period before World War 1, with increasing 
secularization, demographic changes, and the rise of national- 
ism, there was a growing trend to mobilize community pres- 
ervation efforts and to raise public awareness of the impor- 
tance of sustaining cultural heritage. Jewish art activities in 
Europe continued to thrive in Europe even after the Russian 
Revolution and World War 1 and heroically persisted even as 
the Nazis came to power. 

In the decades following the Holocaust, there was some 
limited activity in Europe, but the major mantle of scholar- 
ship in the field of Jewish art became the responsibility of Jew- 
ish communities in the United States and in Israel. After the 
Six-Day War in 1967, there was a tremendous upsurge in in- 
terest in Jewish life and culture. In America, this occurrence 
paralleled a focus on ethnicity which significantly impacted 
American life. Since the late 1970s the most profound aspect 
of the emphasis on history as memory has been the building 
of hundreds of Holocaust museums and memorials world- 
wide. The effort to preserve local Jewish history has been a 
major impetus to establish Jewish museums in communities 
across the globe by restoring historic synagogues, in many 
cases where few Jews remain. Perhaps most astonishing is the 
revival of Jewish museums in Europe even where the Jewish 
community was largely destroyed during the Holocaust. By 
the 1950s Jewish museums had been established or reopened 
in the Netherlands, Germany, Austria, Greece, Italy, Spain, 
England, Ireland, Scandinavia, France, and Belgium. 

With the collapse of communism in the late 1980s, Jew- 
ish museums, many in restored synagogues and other former 
Jewish communal buildings, have been created in the former 
East Germany, Hungary, Poland, the Czech Republic, Slova- 
kia, Belarus, Bosnia-Herzegovina, Bulgaria, Croatia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Romania, Serbia, and Ukraine. Several collections 
thought to have been plundered during World War 11 have 
been brought to light. An ironic consequence of the loss of cul- 
tural artifacts during the Holocaust, is the development of con- 
temporary genizah projects, the search for once discarded and 
hidden Judaica in Europe. The efforts of the Hidden Legacy 
Foundation in London and the Jewish Museum in Prague for 
example, have led to the discovery in genizot buried artifacts 
of a number of communities in Germany and Czechoslovakia. 
While these documents, sacred texts, and ritual objects were 
buried because they were outworn or no longer usable, their 
conservation has now become necessary because of the dire 
fate of the locations in which they were placed for safekeeping 
and the destruction of the communities that cared for them. 

Over 20 countries with representation of several dozen 
museums are members of the Association of European Jew- 
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ish Museums (AEFM), an important forum for new plans and 
developments. The association was established to promote the 
study of European Jewish history and seeks to protect and pre- 
serve Jewish sites and the Jewish cultural heritage in Europe. 
The Association of European Jewish Museums, the Council of 
American Jewish Museums (cAJM), which represents over 80 
institutional and associate members, along with representa- 
tives of the vast network of museums in Israel, and colleagues 
worldwide - from Australia to South Africa, from Chile to 
China - seek more and more ways to work in partnership to 
preserve and interpret the Jewish cultural heritage. 


Western Europe and the Mediterranean Rim 

Isaac Strauss (1806-1888), conductor of the orchestra at the 
Paris Opera and for Napoleon 111, was an avid art collector and 
purchased Judaica during his extensive travels. The first public 
display of Jewish ceremonial art was an exhibition of his col- 
lection at the Exposition Universelle at the Palais de Trocadéro 
in Paris in 1878. The Strauss Collection was purchased in 1890 
by Baronne Charlotte, wife of Nathaniel de Rothschild, given 
to the State, and housed at the Musée de Cluny. The Strauss 
collection was fortuitously spared during World War 11. The 
Strauss Collection was given a new home in 1999 when the 
*Musée dart et dhistoire du Judaisme opened in Paris in the 
magnificent restored 17'*-century Hétel de Saint-Aignan in 
the Marais quarter. The new museum is a successor to the 
Musée @Art Juif which was founded in 1948 and acquired its 
collections. The grandchildren of Captain Alfred *Dreyfus 
(1859-1935) gifted the museum with the archives, numbering 
over 3,000 items, that chronicle the “Dreyfus Affair” - the ac- 
cusation of treason, his court-martial, conviction, imprison- 
ment, and finally exoneration in 1904 - which revealed the 
persistence of antisemitism in France and became an inter- 
national issue. The museum also has a long-term loan of cer- 
emonial objects from the Consistory of Paris, never before 
seen by the general public. 

Paris was also the home of the oldest Jewish national his- 
torical society, the Société des Etudes Juives, founded in 1880. 
On the eve of the French Revolution, Alsace was home to more 
than half of French Jewry. When the decree of emancipation 
in 1791 gave Jews full citizenship and the right to practice any 
trade, many Jews left the rural communities. In 1905, the So- 
ciété d Histoire des Israélites d’Alsace et de Lorraine was es- 
tablished to preserve traditional folkways. Headed by Rabbi 
Moise Ginsburger and Charlés Levy, the society collected ob- 
jects and recorded oral traditions. These were deposited in the 
Musée Alsacien in Strasbourg specifically created to preserve 
the distinctive regional folk culture. In recent years, there has 
been an upsurge in documentation of Jewish life in Alsace. 
Over 200 sites are on record, a number of which have already 
been restored and now are home to Jewish museums including 
in Bischheim, Bouxwiller, Colmar, and Marmoutier. Two 18¢»- 
century synagogues in Carpentras and Cavaillon in Comtat 
Venaissan, formerly an area where Jews were given protection 
by the popes of Avignon, have also been preserved. 
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The first attempt to create a Jewish museum in Belgium 
dates to 1932, but it was not successful. The 1981 exhibition, 
“150 years of Belgium Jewish Life,” held at the Brussels town 
hall was the impetus for establishing the Pro Museo Judaico. 
The Jewish Museum in Brussels opened in 1990 and in 2004 
moved to a building donated by the Belgian government. 

The Anglo-Jewish Historical Exhibition presented at the 
Royal Albert Hall in London in 1887 was the first major expo- 
sition organized to further interest in the historic preservation 
of Judaic art and artifacts. Plans for the exhibition grew out of 
the attempt to establish an Anglo-Jewish historical society and 
motivated by the threatened demolition of the Bevis Marks 
Synagogue, a landmark since its dedication in 1701. The exhi- 
bition was spearheaded by Lucien Wolf (1857-1930), a histo- 
rian and publicist, and Alfred A. Newman (1851-1887), a col- 
lector of Anglo-Jewish books, pamphlets, and portraits, and 
guided by Sir Isidore Spielmann (1854-1925), an organizer of 
art exhibitions. Some 2,500 items were displayed, including 
ceremonial objects, antiquities, paintings, prints, documents 
and books on loan from some 345 lenders, both individu- 
als and institutions and included the Strauss collection from 
Paris. Another important collection was that of Reuben D. 
Sassoon (1835-1905), largely purchased from Philip Salomons 
(1796-1867), the brother of Sir David *Salomons, the first Jew 
to serve as lord mayor of London. 

A diverse, ecumenical general committee participated in 
the planning of the exhibition and related public programs. 
This inclusion reflects a political agenda that factored in the 
rescue and preservation of the cultural artifacts of the Jewish 
people. In England, as elsewhere in Europe and in the United 
States, an underlying aim was to dispel age-old prejudices and 
stereotypes and to increase awareness of the contributions 
made by Jews and the Jewish community to society at large. 
The Anglo-Jewish Historical Society was formed in 1893. The 
London Jewish Museum was established in 1932, an effort 
spearheaded by historian Cecil *Roth (1899-1970) and Wil- 
fred *Samuel (1886-1958). The Jewish Museum is considered 
the National Collection of Judaica. Important early collections 
include objects from the Arthur Howitt collection purchased 
in 1932, the Kahn Collection of 18'+-century textiles, and the 
Franklin Collection of ceremonial silver. For many years, the 
collection was housed in the Library of the Jews’ college at 
Woburn House in Tavistock Square, along with the main in- 
stitutions of the Jewish community. Since 1995, the museum 
has been located in the Raymond Burton House in Camden, 
a restored 1844 building. Today, the London Jewish Museum 
also encompasses the London Museum of Jewish Life founded 
in 1983 to focus on the more recent history of Jewish life in 
Britain from the late 19 century to the present. The Ben-Uri 
Society was established in 1915. The founders, many of whom 
were Yiddish-speaking immigrants, aspired to develop a col- 
lection of fine arts that would demonstrate the significant 
contribution of Jewish artists. Today its collections represent 
the work of some 350 artists and is one of the most impor- 
tant of its type in Europe. In Manchester the Jewish Museum 
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opened in 1984 in the former Spanish and Portuguese Syna- 
gogue built in 1874. 

The Irish Jewish Museum, dedicated in 1985, is housed in 
the now restored Walworth Road Synagogue, in the heart of 
what was once a Jewish neighborhood of Dublin. The collec- 
tions represent Jewish communities in Belfast, Cork, Derry, 
Dublin, Limerick, and Waterford. 

The Jewish community in Italy was the very first in West- 
ern Europe, and only in Italy has there been continuous set- 
tlement since Jews first arrived during the era of the Roman 
Empire. Today few, if any, Jewish residents remain in many 
of the once thriving communities. A number of synagogues 
have been restored and often ceremonial objects, along with 
a history of the particular locale, are displayed. 

Rome is home to the largest Jewish community in Italy. 
The Jewish Museum in Rome is located in the Tempio Isra- 
elitico, built in 1904 in the area of the old demolished ghetto. 
The Jewish Museum in Florence is located in the historic 1882 
Moorish revival style synagogue. Also in Tuscany, there is a 
Jewish museum in Livorno, and the Sienna synagogue has 
been restored. In Venice, all of the five synagogues in the area 
that was the ghetto have been preserved. Each represents one 
aspect of the community’s diverse background, the richly ap- 
pointed interiors epitomizing the greatness of Italian Jewish 
art. In nearby Padua, the museum is at the site of the last sur- 
viving synagogue, which dates back to 1548 and which was 
actually closed from 1893 until after World War 11. The Jewish 
Museum in Bologna, located in the area of the former ghetto, 
and along with the synagogue of Modena and the Jewish mu- 
seums of Soragna and Ferrara promote an awareness of the 
long, rich history of Jewish culture in the Emilia-Romagna re- 
gion. In Piedmont, Jewish museums are found in the restored 
synagogues in Asti, Casale Monferrato, and Turin. There is 
also a Jewish Museum in Trieste. 

Jewish settlement in Spain also dates to the first centuries 
of the Roman Empire. The expulsion of the Jews from Spain 
in 1492 was a major turning point in the history of the Jewish 
people, and it was not until the second half of the 19» cen- 
tury that Jews returned. The Museo Sefardi in Toledo, Spain 
established in 1964 which is now located in the restored El 
Transito Synagogue, built between 1336 and 1357 by Samuel 
ha-Levi, who held several important posts in the court of King 
Pedro 1 of Castilla. Fortunately, in 1877, the building, which 
had been used as a hospital and later a church, was declared 
a National Monument. Preservation was begun by the govern- 
ment and completed under the auspices of the Museo Sefardi. 
A museum has also been formed in Girona in conjunction 
with the Nahmanides Institute for Jewish Studies. Follow- 
ing the expulsion from Spain some 150,000 Jews fled to Por- 
tugal. But it was not to be a safe haven and in 1497 Jews were 
forced to leave. The oldest existing synagogue in Portugal 
was built in 1438 in Tomar. Classified as a national monu- 
ment in 1921, it was donated to the state in 1939 for use as a 
museum. Today it houses the Abraham Zacuto Luso Jewish 
Museum. 
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The Joodsch Historisch Museum (Jewish Historical Mu- 
seum) in Amsterdam, founded in 1931 was re-opened in its 
original home in the medieval Waagebouw (Weigh-House) in 
1955. Eighty percent of its collection was lost during the war; 
the rest was recovered in Germany. In 1974, the Amsterdam 
City Council, which then held title to the buildings, voted that 
the abandoned Ashkenazi Synagogue complex should become 
the new home of the Jewish Historical Museum. Four historic 
synagogues, two of which were built in the 17" century and 
two in the 18", were restored and physically linked to form the 
museum. The buildings had been badly damaged in the war, 
and the replacement elements are all of contemporary design, 
symbolically serving as a reminder of what has been lost. 

The effort to establish a Jewish museum in Denmark was 
launched in 1985. The museum opened in 2003, in what was the 
Royal Boat House, built by King Christian rv at the turn of the 
17 century. The choice of this site is significant because it was 
at the invitation of King Christian that Jews were fist invited to 
settle in Scandinavia. Noted architect Daniel *Libeskind trans- 
formed the historic space for use as the Jewish museum using 
the concept of mitzvah for the overall matrix of his plan. 

The Jewish Museum in Basle exhibits objects and docu- 
ments related to the history of the Jewish community in Swit- 
zerland. Basle was the site of the First Zionist Congress in 
1897 and documents and mementos from the Congress are 
on display. A group of tombstones from the 13"* century are 
installed in the courtyard. 

The Jewish Museum in Stockholm, was founded in 1987. 
In 1999, it was accorded the status of a national museum by 
the Swedish government. In Norway, the Jewish Museum in 
Trondheim opened in 1997 in the main building of the former 
railway station, built in 1864, which was converted for use as a 
synagogue in 1925 and rededicated after World War 11. 

The Jewish Museum of Greece in Athens was founded 
in 1977 by Nikos Stavroulakis, who was also the founding 
director of the Jewish Museum in Thessaloniki in 2000. In 
addition to collecting archives and artifacts of the two-mil- 
lennia-old Jewish heritage in Greece, both museums have un- 
dertaken the recording and photographing of Jewish monu- 
ments, synagogues, and cemeteries endangered because nearly 
90 percent of the Jewish population perished during the Ho- 
locaust. The Jewish Museum of Rhodes was founded in 1997 
and is located adjacent to the Kahal Shalom Synagogue built 
in 1577. The Jewish community in Turkey also traces its roots 
to antiquity. The Jewish Museum in Istanbul, housed in the 
historic Ziilfaris Synagogue, was founded in 2001 by the Quin- 
centennial Foundation, which commemorates the 500‘ an- 
niversary of the 1492 expulsion of the Jews from Spain and 
the welcome to the Ottoman Empire. The Jewish Museum is 
the first to be established in a predominantly Muslim coun- 
try. The vast majority of Moroccan Jews left for Israel, France, 
and the United States after 1948. The Jewish Museum in Cas- 
ablanca, Morocco, preserves and records the long history of 
Jewish life in Morocco and has been involved in the restora- 
tion of synagogues. 
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Central and Eastern Europe 

Beginning with a study group in Vienna established in 1895, 
there was a proliferation of societies in Europe dedicated to 
the furtherance of Jewish art, which was a consequence of the 
growing awareness of issues of Jewish identity in the face of 
modern life. The Gesellschaft fuer Sammlung und Konservier- 
ung von Kunst und historischen Denkmialern des Judentums 
(Society for the Collection and Conservation of Jewish Art 
and Historic Monuments) also established the first Jewish mu- 
seum. About 20,000 objects and 30,000 books were recovered 
in 1945 and returned to the Jewish community. In the 1960s 
there was a short-lived effort at re-opening the museum. In 
1990, the city of Vienna founded a new Jewish Museum, which 
opened in 1993. The Museum Judenplatz Vienna was inaugu- 
rated in 2000 along with a Holocaust memorial designed by 
Rachel Whiteread. The museum, entered through a 500-year- 
old Jewish community building still active today, preserves the 
remains of a newly discovered 13'+-century synagogue. 

The home of Samson *Wertheimer (1658-1724), court 
Jew to Emperor Leopold 1, in Eisenstadt today houses the 
Austrian Jewish Museum that opened in 1982. An earlier Jew- 
ish museum that was founded by Sandor Wolf (1871-1946) in 
the 1930s was plundered during World War 11. Samson Wert- 
heimer, who was also a rabbi, had a private synagogue in his 
home. His schul, one of the few Jewish places of worship not 
destroyed during the Holocaust, was rededicated in 1979. A 
Jewish museum in Hohenems is located in the historic Hei- 
mann-Rosenthal villa which dates to 1864 and focuses on 
Salomon *Sulzer (1804-1890), renowned composer of Jew- 
ish music. 

Alexander David (1687-1765), a Court Jew from Braun- 
schweig, formed the earliest known collection of Judaica origi- 
nating with the ceremonial objects used in his private syna- 
gogue. In 1747, the private synagogue became a community 
house of prayer and was maintained as such until 1875. Today, 
David's collection forms the core of the Judaica department of 
the Braunschweig Landesmuseum in Germany. 

In Frankfurt-am-Main, a Catholic art historian and di- 
rector of the Duesseldorf Kunstgewerbemuseum (Museum of 
Applied Art), Heinrich Frauberger (1845-1920), formed the 
Gesellschaft zur Erforschung Juedischer Kunstdenkmaeler 
(Society for the Research of Jewish Art Objects) in 1901. The 
Frankfurt Jewish Museum, established in 1922, was destroyed 
on *Kristallnacht, the Night of the Broken Glass, Nov. 9, 1938, 
and was reopened in 1988 in the former Rothschild Palais on 
the 50 anniversary of the infamous pogrom that began the 
massive destruction by the Nazis of Jewish homes, businesses, 
and cultural and religious institutions. Frauberger also formed 
a collection of Jewish art. In 1908, he curated the first exhi- 
bition in Germany of Jewish ceremonial objects at the Dues- 
seldorf Kunstgewerbemuseum. Frauberger later sold his col- 
lection to Salli Kirschstein (1869-1935), a successful Berlin 
businessman. In addition to the influence of Frauberger and 
the Frankfurt group, Salli Kirschstein’s collection also reflects 
the work of Max *Grunwald (1871-1953), who had issued a 
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call in Hamburg in 1896 to establish a Museum fuer juedische 
Volkskunde, which aimed to study Jewish folklore studies as a 
means for Jews to represent what they shared in common with 
other peoples. A Jewish museum was subsequently established 
in Hamburg prior to World War 1. Today, the Hamburg His- 
torical Museum maintains Judaica department. 

Salli *Kirschstein established a private museum in his 
Berlin home to educate Jews and non-Jews alike through the 
material evidence of Jewish culture. In particular this was 
his response to the absence of any representation of Jewish 
life in the Arts and Crafts and Ethnology Museum in Berlin. 
Kirschstein’s encyclopedic approach to collecting including 
ceremonial objects, fine arts, manuscripts and rare books as 
well as historic documents would later serve as a paradigm 
for other Jewish museums. 

There were other initiatives to bring Jewish art to Berlin. 
The first exhibition of the work of Jewish artists sponsored by 
the Verein zur Foederung juedischer Kunst (Society for the 
Furthering of Jewish Art) was held in Berlin in 1908. Another 
effort at establishing a Jewish Museum in Berlin was based on 
the art collection of Albert Wolf (1841-1907). In 1917, the col- 
lection was displayed in the community administration build- 
ing adjacent to the historic Neue Synagog on Oranienburger- 
strasse. Lack of funding, and a theft in 1923, left the community 
collection in compromised straits. A new society to support 
a Jewish Museum in Berlin was established in 1924, with Salli 
Kirschstein as a participant. However, his collection never be- 
came the nucleus of the expanded effort. In 1926, Kirschstein 
sold his collection numbering over 6,000 items to the Hebrew 
Union College in Cincinnati, Ohio, in the United States. A sec- 
ond group of objects he collected was sold at auction in 1932. 
Fifteen of them became part of the collection of the Jewish 
Museum in Berlin which was, at long last, dedicated on Janu- 
ary 24, 1933, just six days before the Nazis came to power. The 
Nazis closed the museum in 1938 and Allied bombing heav- 
ily damaged the Oranienburgerstrasse Synagogue. When the 
city became divided, the synagogue was in the eastern sector. 
A change in government policy precipitated by the declining 
fortunes of communism led to the decision in 1988 to create the 
Stiftung Centrum Judaicum-Neue Synagoge, which established 
a memorial and cultural center in the synagogue. In West Ber- 
lin, a Jewish Department of the Berlin City Museum, which 
was located in the Kollegienhaus, a former Baroque Prussian 
courthouse, was established in the early 1970s. In 1989, Daniel 
Libeskind’s design won a competition for what was officially 
the “Expansion of the Berlin Museum with a Jewish-Museum 
Section.” The striking post-modern building became a destina- 
tion in its own right and was visited by a quarter of a million 
people during a year and a half period after the building was 
completed in 1999 before closing to install the exhibitions. The 
Jewish Museum Berlin opened officially on September 8, 2001. 
Among its creators were two men exiled from Berlin by the 
Nazis: Michael Blumenthal and Jeshajahu Weinberg, 

In the interwar period, Jewish museums were also es- 
tablished in Kassel, Munich, and Mainz. Theodor Harbinger 
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conducted a survey for the Center for Collecting Jewish Art in 
Bavaria in Munich under the auspices of the Verband Bayer- 
ishcher Israelitischer Gemeinden. Plans are in the works for a 
new Jewish museum to be built in Munich in a complex that 
will also include a synagogue and community center. In Mainz 
the museum was formed by the Verein zur Pflege Juedischer 
Altertuemer in Mainz where in 1931 there was a landmark con- 
vention of Jewish art historians, collectors, and curators who 
met to discuss collaborating on developing a unified meth- 
odology of cataloging, photographing and exhibiting collec- 
tions of Jewish art. 

From the mid-1980s and especially since the reunifi- 
cation of Germany, numerous Jewish museums have been 
established and nearly 100 synagogues have been restored, 
many of them with exhibitions. The Jewish Museum of Fran- 
conia has three sites: in Fuerth, in the former home of the 
Court Jew family Fromm, built in 1702; in Schnaittach, in a 
synagogue built in 1570; and in Schwabach, where a painted 
sukkah was found in a house on Synagogengasse. The Jewish 
Museum in Augsburg is in a restored synagogue - originally 
dedicated in 1917, it was badly damaged in 1938 and restored in 
1985. In 1982, the former wedding hall of the Jewish quarter of 
Worms located next to the destroyed Romanesque synagogue 
became the home of Rashi House, a Jewish museum and ar- 
chive named in honor of the leading commentator of the Bible 
Rabbi Solomon ben Isaac (*Rashi; 1040-1105). Others are to 
be found in Baisingen, Essen, Groebzig, Halberstadt, Ichen- 
hausen, Rendsburg, and Veitshoechheim. ‘The site of Jewish 
Museum Creglingen was a Jewish property from 1618 which 
was restored to Jewish ownership in 1998 by a descendant of 
the original owner. 

In Prague, Salomon Hugo *Lieben (1881-1942), a histo- 
rian, galvanized efforts to collect Judaica when urban renewal 
threatened the demolition of several historic synagogues. He 
founded the Verein zur Gruendung und Erhaltung eines jue- 
disches Museums in Prag (Organization for the founding 
and Maintenance of a Jewish Museum in Prague). Lieben’s ef- 
forts to preserve the Jewish cultural heritage of Bohemia and 
Moravia extended to rural villages as well. In 1926, the growing 
collection was moved into the former Ceremonial Hall of the 
Prague Hevra Kaddisha, the burial society, which is still used 
as an exhibit space for the museum. Lieben headed the mu- 
seum until 1938. During World War 11 the Prague synagogues 
and the museum were used as storehouses for confiscated Jew- 
ish property from Bohemia and Moravia. Ironically, a plan for 
preservation of the property in order to care for and promote 
the unique heritage of Jewish culture suggested by Dr. Karel 
Stein (1906-1961) led to the establishment of a Central Jewish 
Museum in Prague. The plan was accepted by the Nazis for a 
very different reason - they wanted to create a perfect store- 
house - a resource for the study of the Jewish people from 
which future exhibitions could be developed. They presumed 
that the Jewish “race,” as they termed it, would be extinct. 

At the end of the war, the collection which numbered 
1,000 objects in 1939, had over 100,000 catalog cards record- 
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ing information about the over 200,000 objects, books, and 
archives handled by the museum staff. The museum, under 
the aegis of the Prague Jewish Community Council, renewed 
its work focusing on efforts to return property to individu- 
als and to any re-established Jewish communities. However, 
by 1949, the council determined it could no longer maintain 
the historic buildings in Prague’s Jewish Quarter or the mu- 
seum collections. In April 1950 the Prague Jewish Museum 
was taken over by the state and placed under the control of 
the Ministry of Education. Finally, in October 1994, five years 
after the fall of the Communist government, the museum was 
returned to the Federation of Jewish communities of the Czech 
Republic. In addition to the former ceremonial hall of the 
Prague burial society, the exhibits are housed in five historic 
synagogues. Across Bohemia and Moravia, with the leadership 
of the Jewish Museum in Prague, sites are being researched, 
reclaimed, and preserved. A number of restored synagogues, 
some of which serve other functions such as concert halls, 
also have museums including in Boskovice, Decin, HoleSov, 
Kolin, Mikulov-Nikolsburg, Plzen, Polna, Rakovnik, Rychnov, 
Slavkov-Austerlitz, and Trébic. 

In the Slovak Republic the Museum of Jewish Culture in 
Slovakia was established in 1991 Bratislava as part of the Slo- 
vak National Museum. The Jewish Museum PreSov housed 
in the restored 1898 synagogue is seen as the successor to 
the museum organized in 1928 by Rabbi Theodore Austerlitz 
and Eugen Barkany. That collection was among those sent to 
Prague during the war and when returned became part of the 
Bratislava collection. 

The Jewish museum in Budapest was founded in 1910 
and officially opened in 1916. In 1932, under the direction of 
Erno Naményi (d. 1958), the museum, which had fallen on 
hard times, reopened in a building attached to the famed 
Dohany Synagogue. During the war, the most important of 
the museum's objects were crated and hidden in the basement 
of the Hungarian National Museum, fortunately these were 
returned in good order. After the war, Naményi and others 
worked to restore the museum. The museum was reopened 
in 1947, but the next years would be difficult. Ilona Benoschof- 
sky, director for two decades from 1963, with the expertise of 
renowned manuscript scholar Alexander Scheiber catalogued 
the collection. The museum underwent a major renovation 
in the 1990s. 

The Jewish Historical Museum in Belgrade, Serbia, was 
established in 1948 and since 1969 has been housed in the 
Federation of Jewish Communities building. The collection 
includes many objects saved during World War 11 and later 
returned to Jewish hands and the archives document many 
destroyed Jewish communities. Marking the 400" anniversary 
of Sephardi settlement in Bosnia-Herzegovina, a museum of 
the history of the Jews was opened in Sarajevo in 1965 in the 
synagogue built in 1580. Closed during the Bosnian War, the 
museum has not reopened. The famed Sarajevo Haggadah 
was put on display in the National Museum in 2002. The Jew- 
ish Museum in Sofia, Bulgaria is located adjacent to the Sofia 
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Central Synagogue. In Dubrovnik, Croatia a museum was 
established in the 17"*-century Kahal Adat Yisrael Synagogue 
which was restored and rededicated in 1997. In Bucharest, the 
Museum of the Jewish Community in Romania opened in the 
former Great Synagogue in 1992. 

The demographics of the Jewish world rapidly shifted 
with the onset of a wave of pogroms in Eastern Europe begin- 
ning in 1881 following the assassination of Czar Alexander 11. 
No longer willing to endure the poverty and degradation, over 
two million Jews left Eastern Europe and moved westward, 
with the United States, and the promise of economic oppor- 
tunity and religious and political freedom, the chosen destina- 
tion of the majority of them. Even as many were leaving there 
were already profound changes taking place within Jewish so- 
ciety, as many Jews had begun to abandon traditional Juda- 
ism as they sought a more modern way of life. Simon Dubnow 
(1860-1941) issued what was the earliest appeal to recognize 
the importance of the historical documents and other cultural 
artifacts of the Jews of Eastern Europe. The rapid changes in 
Jewish life also motivated the well-known author S. *An-Ski 
(Solomon Zainwil Rapoport, 1863-1920) to organize an expe- 
dition to collect documents, ceremonial objects, and ethno- 
graphic artifacts and to gather folktales and songs. An-Ski’s 
motivation was the idealistic belief that the materials collected 
would provide a source for a Jewish cultural renaissance. The 
collecting efforts went on from 1912 to 1914 throughout the 
Ukraine, Podolia, and Volhynia. Even during the war, An-Ski, 
dressed as a Russian officer and working with the Red Cross, 
continued to salvage what he could from destroyed Jewish 
villages on the Galician front. The An-Ski collection was de- 
posited in the State Ethnographic Museum in St. Petersburg. 
There is now also a Jewish Museum in St. Petersburg which 
sees its work as being in the tradition of An-Ski and of the first 
Jewish museum which closed in 1929. 

An-Ski escaped from Russia in 1918 and made his way to 
Vilna. Though in poor health, he re-established the museum 
founded by the Society of Lovers of Jewish Antiquity in 1913, 
its collection having been destroyed during the war. *y1vo, 
the Yidisher Visenshaftlikher Institute (Institute for Jewish 
Research) founded in Berlin in 1925, with Vilna selected to 
be the central site of the new organization, became the most 
important center for research on Eastern European Jewish 
art and ethnography. In 1939 Max *Weinreich (1894-1969), 
co-founder and guiding light of yrvo, was on a lecture tour 
in Finland when the Germans invaded Poland. He made his 
way to New York and immediately began to work to keep yrvo 
active. Fortunately, a large portion of the collection of books, 
manuscripts, and archival items looted by the Germans was 
recovered after the war and transferred to yrvo’s new home 
in New York. 

During the war, Herman Kruk (1897-1944) led a heroic 
effort of cultural resistance by maintaining a library in the 
ghetto and collecting ceremonial objects, artwork, and other 
cultural artifacts belonging to deported Jews and in aban- 
doned Jewish institutions. Aware that the Nazis were on to 
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their plan Kruk and a few assistants known as the “Paper Bri- 
gade” attempted to hide rare books and documents. Two sur- 
vivors of the Paper brigade, Abraham Sutzkever and Smerke 
Kaczerginski, returned to Vilna in July 1944 with the Soviet 
army liberating the city. Little remained, but they determined 
to reopen the Jewish museum. Beset with difficulties from the 
authorities, the museum staff shipped out what they could from 
Soviet Vilnius. The museum was shut down in 1948. After the 
breakup of the former Soviet Union, yrvo documents were dis- 
covered in Vilnius in a church used by the Lithuanian national 
library for storage. Though not returned to y1vo, a compromise 
was reached and the documents were sent to New York to be 
microfilmed then sent back to Vilnius. In 1989, a new Jewish 
museum was established in Vilnius as the Vilna Gaon State 
Jewish Museum. On October 3, 2000, the Lithuanian Parlia- 
ment voted to return 300 scrolls from the holdings of the Na- 
tional Library to the Jewish people. In January 2002, a delega- 
tion from Israel led by then Ashkenazi chief rabbi Israel Meir 
*Lau, himself a survivor, traveled to Vilnius to bring the scrolls 
to Israel. yrvo now a partner in the Center for Jewish History 
which opened in New York in the spring of 2000 expanded its 
scope of work after the move to New York, with the scholarly 
mission adding a focus on the influence of East European Jew- 
ish culture as it has developed in the Americas. 

Another group of objects rediscovered in the aftermath 
of the collapse of the Soviet Union were artifacts from the 
private collection of Maksymilian Goldstein (1880-1942) 
and which, along with the contents of the Lvov (Lviv) Jewish 
Community Museum, were feared to have been destroyed or 
lost during World War 11. Today the collection is housed in 
the Ukrainian Museum of Ethnography and Artistic Crafts. 
Goldstein had placed his collection with the museum after the 
German occupation 1942. Though the movement to form a 
collection in Lvov had been spearheaded by Goldstein, there 
was interest in the general community to form such a collec- 
tion. The nationalist impulse was a major factor, and indeed, 
Jewish objects had already been displayed at the Municipal 
Museum as early as 1894 as part of a regional exhibition. 

A Jewish museum established by the Jewish Cultural 
League in Kiev in 1920 existed for about a decade and another 
in Odessa, also closed in the 1930s. Plundered by the Nazis, the 
Odessa collection was removed to Germany and was discov- 
ered in Bavaria by British forces after the war. The Museum of 
the History of Odessa’s Jews opened in 2002 during an inter- 
national conference. Other Jewish Museums in the Ukraine 
are located in Nikolaev, Simferopol, and Sevastopol. 

In Belarus, the Marc Chagall Museum, opened in the art- 
ist’s boyhood home in Vitebsk in 1992. In Riga, the Museum 
of the Jews in Latvia is housed in the Jewish Community Cen- 
ter and highlights many important Jewish personalities from 
Latvia, including R. Abraham *Kook, the first Ashkenazi chief 
rabbi of Palestine during the period of the British Mandate. 
With the political change in Russia, there even are now plans 
to develop a major Jewish museum in Moscow to be located 
in a former bus depot donated by the government. 
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In Poland, Matthias Bersohn (1823-1908) spearheaded 
the effort to establish a Jewish museum in Warsaw. Bersohn 
also contributed to ethnographic and folklore studies with his 
photographic survey of wooden synagogues in Poland. The 
museum in Warsaw which opened in 1910 was founded with 
his bequest. The museum was destroyed during the bombard- 
ment of Warsaw in 1939. The Museum of the Jewish Historical 
Institute in Warsaw began its activities in 1948, the first mu- 
seum to collect artifacts of the Jewish cultural heritage in the 
postwar period. In the early 21% century building plans were 
underway for a new museum. 

Bersohn’s survey was expanded through the efforts of 
Majer Balaban (1877-1942), a Lvov native and historian of Pol- 
ish Jewry who photographed Jewish landmarks, life, and arti- 
facts. In Krakow in 1935, Balaban encouraged the creation of 
a Jewish museum to preserve the many treasures of the large 
synagogues, the Stara Synagoga, the Rema Synagogue, and the 
Hoyche Schul. During the war the collection was plundered 
and the Stara Synagoga was used as a warehouse by the Nazis. 
Restored after the war, since 1958 the synagogue has housed 
a Museum of Jewish History and Culture as a branch of the 
Krakow History Museum. A Jewish museum was established 
in Breslau (now Wroclaw) in 1929, also by a Society of friends, 
the Verein Juedisches Museum Breslau. 

In Danzig (Gdansk, Poland, since 1945) a museum was 
founded in the Great Synagogue in 1904 when Lesser Gieldz- 
inski (1830-1910) presented his private collection of Judaica 
to the synagogue to commemorate his 75** birthday. In 1939, 
the Gieldzinski Collection, along with the ceremonial objects 
of the Great Synagogue of Danzig, was sent to the Jewish Mu- 
seum in New York. An agreement stipulated that if after 15 
years there were no safe and free Jews in Danzig the objects 
were to remain in America for the education and inspiration 
of the rest of the world. 


[Grace Cohen Grossman (2™! ed.)] 


Erez Israel 

The history of Jewish museums in Erez Israel began with the 
efforts of Boris *Schatz, who founded the *Bezalel School for 
Arts and Crafts in Jerusalem. The Lithuanian-born Schatz 
(1866-1932) trained in Paris and in 1895 became court sculp- 
tor to Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria. In a meeting with The- 
odor Herz] in 1903 Schatz proposed his vision for an art school 
that meshed with Zionist ideology. He chose the name of the 
biblical artist Bezalel as a symbol of the continuity of art in 
Jewish life. Schatz expressed that his mission was for a Jewish 
art to come into being which would weave together the cul- 
tural threads that had been pulled apart and damaged during 
the 2,000 years of the Diaspora experience. His idealism was 
tempered with reality for he planned for the students to learn 
crafts, which could be sold to help support the school. In the 
wake of Herzl’s untimely death at age 44 in 1904, Schatz sought 
the backing of various Zionist institutions. His proposal was 
officially accepted at the 1905 Zionist Congress and the school 
was launched a year later. The Bezalel Museum was founded 
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soon thereafter. By 1910, Bezalel had 32 different departments, 
over 500 students and a ready market for its works in Jewish 
communities in Europe and the United States. The school 
was closed during World War 1 and again after Schatz passed 
away in 1932. The museum was incorporated into the *Israel 
Museum when it opened in 1964 as the national museum (see 
below). The Bezalel Academy of Art and Design remains as a 
premier art school today. 

From its beginnings in the mid-19'" century archaeol- 
ogists have actively explored the land of Israel seeking evi- 
dence of the rich heritage of cultures and civilizations of the 
peoples who have played a part in shaping its history. Some 
15,000 archaeological sites are currently known and new ones 
are discovered all the time. Though of course many date well 
before the period of the Israelites and span in time to much 
later settlers, the sense of being enveloped by history is all- 
encompassing. Numerous excavation sites have become ar- 
chaeological parks. 

It is perhaps emblematic of how deeply museums are en- 
twined with history that David Ben-Gurion announced the 
establishment of the State of Israel in the Tel Aviv Museum of 
Art. Independence Hall is located in what was originally the 
home of Meir *Dizengoff, first mayor of Tel Aviv. Dizengoff 
gave it to the city for the creation of an art museum. With its 
rich collections of modern paintings, sculpture, and graphic 
art, and its many visiting exhibits, the museum was housed in 
a new building in 1971. Founded in 1932, it expanded with the 
addition of the Helena Rubinstein Pavilion in 1958. 

The complex Ha-Arez (“Homeland”) Museum started 
with nine separate pavilions: museums for glass, ceramics, 
numismatics, ethnography and folklore, science and tech- 
nology (including a planetarium), antiquities of Jaffa and Tel 
Aviv, the history of Tel Aviv, the alphabet, and Tel Qasile ex- 
cavations. There are also ten other museums in Tel Aviv, in- 
cluding a Museum of Man and his Work, the Haganah, and 
the Jabotinsky Museum. 

The Israel Museum, situated in the heart of modern Jeru- 
salem, houses a collection of Jewish and world art, the archae- 
ology of the Holy Land, and the Dead Sea Scrolls. The mu- 
seum was founded to collect, preserve, study, and display the 
cultural and artistic treasures of the Jewish people throughout 
its long history as well as the art, ethnology, and archeology of 
the Land of Israel and its neighboring countries. It also aims 
at encouraging original Israeli art. The exhibition area totaled 
17,000 sq. m. (about 20,500 sq. yd.) with an additional 19,000 
sq. m. (about 23,000 sq. yd.) for storage, laboratories, work- 
shops, a library, and offices, including those of the Israel gov- 
ernment Department of Antiquities. The museum includes the 
Billy Rose Art Garden and the Shrine of the Book. 

The Haifa municipality administers museums of an- 
cient and modern art, a maritime museum, and the “Dagon,” 
a grain museum showing the cultivation and storage of grain 
through the ages. 

No section of the country is without its regional and lo- 
cal museums, most of them created and maintained to satisfy 
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the intense interest of the people in their past. In the north, 
*Beth-Shean, the ancient fortress city guarding the road from 
the east, displays a collection of archaeological finds and mo- 
saics from the town and its environs; at the nearby kibbutz 
*Nir David is a museum of Mediterranean archaeology. The 
Mishkan le-Ommanut, the art museum at kibbutz *En-Harod, 
the first rural museum in the country, started in 1933. The ob- 
ject of this museum is to collect Jewish art, and it has already 
a rich collection of Jewish painting, sculpture, and Jewish folk 
art from all over the world. Beit Sturman at En-Harod exhib- 
its the history and archaeology of the region. Wilfred Israel 
House, at kibbutz *Ha-Zore’a, exhibits artistic objects from the 
Far East and archaeological finds from the village fields; Bet 
Ussishkin, in kibbutz *Dan, is both a natural history museum 
for the Huleh region and the site museum for the excavations 
at nearby Tel Dan. There are museums at *Hanitah and *Sasa 
in Upper Galilee, Tiberias and Nazareth in Lower Galilee, 
*Ayyelet ha-Shahar by ancient *Hazor, *Bet She'arim, close to 
the Jewish necropolis of the talmudic period, and *Megiddo 
with its imposing mound. 

The coastal region is represented by municipal museums 
in “Acre, site museums in *Sedot Yam showing the antiquities 
of *Caesarea, and *Maagan Mikhael showing objects found in 
the sea; the regional museum at Midreshet Ruppin in Hefer 
Plain exemplifies the local flora and fauna, as well as the his- 
tory of the area’s modern villages and their ancient sites. In 
the Negev, Beersheba has an archaeological museum; the kib- 
butzim Gevulot, Kissufim, Mishmar ha-Negev, and Nirim 
have their own collections; the site museums of Masadah, 
En-Gedi, Arad, and Avedat exhibit representative collections 
of the finds; *Eilat has a museum of modern art, as well as a 
maritime museum. 

Since 1948, museums have flourished throughout Israel 
and today number over 150. Among them are numerous muse- 
ums devoted to topics of Jewish and Israeli history, Jewish art, 
ceremonial art, ethnography and folklore. Important collec- 
tions have been developed reflecting the ingathering to Israel 
of refugees from Europe and Arab Lands. An important devel- 
opment in recent years has been the focus on the vibrant leg- 
acies of communities like Afghanistan, Kurdistan, Iraq, Mo- 
rocco, Yemen and of Jews who lived under Ottoman rule. 


[Avraham Biran / Grace Cohen Grossman (2"¢ ed.)] 


The Americas 

UNITED STATES. The oldest collection of Judaica in the 
United States was established in 1887 as part of a department 
of comparative religion at the Smithsonian Institution. The 
collection was acquired under the direction of Cyrus *Adler 
(1863-1940), a young curator who had just completed his 
Ph.D. at Johns Hopkins University, the first to be awarded in 
the field of Semitics in the United States. Like his compatri- 
ots in England who organized the Anglo-Jewish Historical 
Exhibition, Adler intended that the collection of Jewish cer- 
emonial objects be used in educational exhibitions in order to 
counteract ignorance of Judaism and prejudice against Jews. 
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Adler was also a central figure in the founding of the *Ameri- 
can Jewish Historical Society in 1892. The ayHs, which has the 
distinction of being the first ethnic historical organization in 
the United States, pioneered the collection of archives, books, 
and artifacts of American Jewry. 

In 1904, Judge Mayer *Sulzberger (1843-1923) presented 
the Jewish Theological Seminary Library in New York with 
a gift of 26 ceremonial objects to serve as the nucleus for 
a Jewish museum. Judge Sulzberger was a cousin of Cyrus 
Adler's, who by this time had become president of JTs in ad- 
dition to his responsibilities at the Smithsonian. In 1925, Adler 
was responsible for the acquisition of the collection of Hadji 
Ephraim Benguiat (d. 1918), an antique dealer who amassed 
the earliest collection of Sephardic Jewish objects, which he 
brought to the United States in 1888 and which was displayed 
at the 1893 World's Fair and subsequently at the Smithsonian 
Institution. The ominous storm clouds gathering in Europe 
in the late 1930s brought two additional collections to the 
museum. The first, through the American Jewish *Joint Dis- 
tribution Committee, was the Danzig Collection. The second 
was the collection of Benjamin and Rose Mintz which they 
brought to the United States from Poland in 1939. The Mintz 
Collection was purchased by the museum in 1947. 

In 1947, the *Jewish Museum moved to its own quarters 
in the former Warburg Mansion on Fifth Avenue. Stephen 
Kayser (1900-1988) and Guido Schoenberger (1891-1974), 
both distinguished art historians and émigrés from Nazi 
Germany, set a standard of leadership in exhibitions and col- 
lections development for nearly two decades. The collection 
would grow even more with the gift of 10,000 objects from 
museum supporter Harry G. Friedman (d. 1965), who be- 
gan acquiring Judaica during the war years. The Jewish Cul- 
tural Reconstruction (JcR) was based at the Jewish Museum 
through 1952. In the aftermath of World War 11, the Jcr was 
the organization given the authority by the U.S. State Depart- 
ment to identify and redistribute Nazi looted Jewish ceremo- 
nial objects, archives, and books for which no heirs could be 
found that were located in the American Occupied Sector of 
Germany. Salo W. *Baron (1895-1989), pre-eminent Jewish 
historian, spearheaded the campaign to form the jcr, which 
included representatives of all the major Jewish national and 
international organizations and served as its president. Han- 
nah *Arendt (1906-1979), political philosopher and author, 
was the executive secretary for day-to-day operations. 

A pioneering initiative was the establishment in 1956 of 
the Tobe Pascher Workshop for contemporary ceremonial art, 
whose founding director was Ludwig Wolpert (1900-1981), a 
German-trained silversmith who came from his home in Jeru- 
salem to direct the workshop. Another was the annual com- 
mission by collectors of contemporary art, Albert and Vera 
List, to commission prominent American artists to make an 
original graphic for the museum for the Jewish New Year. 

From 1970, when Joy Ungerleider-Mayerson (1920-1994), 
archaeologist and philanthropist, became director, and dur- 
ing the tenure of her successor Joan Rosenbaum beginning in 
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1980, the museum has continued to actively develop its collec- 
tions and to present a wide-ranging series of exhibitions and 
programs. In recent years, The Jewish Museum has focused on 
presenting a series of major art exhibitions. The yrs Library 
has maintained a large and important collection of illustrated 
manuscripts, illuminated ceremonial texts, and prints. 

A second Jewish Museum was founded at the Hebrew 
Union College Library in Cincinnati in 1913 through the im- 
petus of the National Federation of Temple Sisterhoods, whose 
members recognized the merit of saving family heirlooms. 
The Huc Librarian Adolph Oko (1883-1944) undertook to de- 
velop the museum by acquiring important collections in Eu- 
rope. His crowning achievement was the purchase of the Salli 
Kirschstein collection in 1926. Unfortunately, the collections 
remained in storage for many years until the museum was of- 
ficially reestablished in 1948 by then president Dr. Nelson 
*Glueck (1900-1971), a pioneering biblical archaeologist who 
contributed to the museums growth by depositing artifacts 
from his excavation in Israel. Franz Landsberger (1883-1964), 
former director of the Berlin Jewish Museum, rescued through 
the displaced European Jewish Scholars program, became di- 
rector of the museum and he was succeeded by Joseph *Gut- 
mann (1923-2004), who became one of the preeminent schol- 
ars in the field of Jewish art. In 1947, Jacob Rader *Marcus 
(1896-1995) established the American Jewish Archives at HUC, 
which now bears his name. The Union Museum was renamed 
the Skirball Museum when the collection was moved to Los 
Angeles in 1972. During a 30-year tenure as director, Nancy 
Berman fostered the growth of the collection with a focus on 
contemporary Judaica. In 1996, the museum opened in greatly 
expanded quarters in the new *Skirball Cultural Center. Ex- 
hibitions and related programs reflect the mission of the cul- 
tural center to explore the connections between 4,000 years 
of Jewish history and American democratic values. A branch 
of the Skirball Museum is in Cincinnati and the Huc Klau Li- 
brary in Cincinnati maintains an important collection of vi- 
sual arts. Established in 1983, Hebrew Union College-Jewish 
Institute of Religion Museum in New York presents exhibi- 
tions illuminating Jewish history, culture, and contemporary 
creativity. The Skirball Museum of Biblical Archaeology in 
Jerusalem exhibits archaeological artifacts discovered during 
the HUC-JIR excavations from 1963 to the present. 

Fortuitously some major synagogues saved historic com- 
memorative artifacts as well as important ceremonial objects 
that later formed the basis of museum collections in those con- 
gregations. Congregation Emanu-El of the City of New York 
established a collection in 1928 with the gift of the private col- 
lection of Henry Toch, a trustee, and dedicated the Herbert 
and Eileen Bernard Museum decades later in 1997. In the post- 
World War 11 era, new Jewish museums slowly began to be 
founded in the United States. While it took another generation 
before the American Jewish community focused efforts on cre- 
ating Holocaust memorials and museums, in the aftermath of 
the destruction of the European Jewish community, there was 
a new sense of the importance for Jews in the United States 
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and in the new state of Israel to preserve Jewish culture. The 
first formally established synagogue museum, at Temple-Tife- 
reth Israel in Cleveland, was dedicated in 1950 by the eminent 
Rabbi Abba Hillel *Silver (1893-1963) in 1950 on the occasion 
of the centennial anniversary of the congregation. 

The Leo Baeck Institute, dedicated to the history of Ger- 
man-speaking Jewry, was founded in New York in 1955. The 
Bnai Brith Klutznick National Museum in Washington, Dc, 
was founded in 1957. The core of its collection was the gift 
of Joseph B. and Olyn Horwitz of Cleveland. The Judah L. 
Magnes Museum is in Berkeley, California in 1962. The prime 
mover behind the founding of the museum and its director for 
more than 30 years was Seymour Fromer, who built the collec- 
tion as a community-based endeavor, without the resources of 
a parent institution. The Spertus Museum of Judaica was cre- 
ated in Chicago in 1968 in large measure with the private col- 
lection of Maurice Spertus. Two additional Jewish museums 
were founded in the 1970s. The Yeshiva University Museum in 
New York was officially opened in 1973, but the university did 
maintain some collections of Jewish art in its library prior to 
that time. Sylvia Herskowitz was the director of the museum 
from its opening. The *National Museum of American Jew- 
ish History in Philadelphia opened in 1976 in honor of the Bi- 
centennial of the United States. The museum is located across 
Independence Mall from the Liberty Bell and Independence 
Hall. It shares its site with Congregation Mikveh Israel, one of 
the oldest synagogues in America. 

In 1977, at a meeting of the Association of Jewish Studies, 
Dov Noy, professor of Jewish folklore of the Hebrew Univer- 
sity, proposed that the U.S. Jewish museums form an organi- 
zation to further the efforts of the museums to “collect, pre- 
serve, and interpret Jewish art and artifacts.” The Council of 
American Jewish Museums (cay), affiliated since 1980 with 
the National Foundation for Jewish Culture, has now grown to 
represent over 80 institutional and associate members. 

In the late 1970s planning began for the *United States 
Holocaust Memorial Museum in Washington, D.c. which 
opened in 1993. The USHMM serves as America’s national in- 
stitution for the documentation, study, and interpretation of 
Holocaust history, and as the memorial of the United States to 
the millions of victims. Through its multifaceted programs, the 
museum’ mission is “to advance and disseminate knowledge 
about this unprecedented tragedy; to preserve the memory 
of those who suffered; and to encourage its visitors to reflect 
upon the moral and spiritual questions raised by the events of 
the Holocaust as well as their own responsibilities as citizens of 
a democracy.” The usHMM is a Federal institution. There are 
Holocaust memorials in communities throughout the United 
States and many Holocaust museums. The *Simon Wiesenthal 
Center, Museum of Tolerance in Los Angeles, which opened 
in 1993 is named in honor of the survivor and well-known 
Nazi hunter Simon *Wiesenthal and is dedicated to the cause 
of human rights. The *Museum of Jewish Heritage: A Living 
Memorial to the Holocaust in New York opened in 1997. It is 
sited in view of the Statue of Liberty and Ellis Island and just 
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five blocks form the former site of the World Trade Center. The 
museum was “created as a living memorial to the Holocaust” 
to honor the lives and legacy of the victims of the Holocaust 
even as it recounts the tragedy of their deaths. 

The tremendous growth in interest in preserving Jewish 
cultural heritage has reached communities large and small 
throughout the United States. An important aspect of the work 
of many of these museums is the focus on local and regional 
history. The Gomez Hill House, built in Marlboro, New York 
in 1714 by Luis Moses Gomez, a Sephardi immigrant, is the 
oldest surviving homestead in the country and a foundation 
to preserve it was established in 1979. Museums have been 
formed in a number of historically important synagogues. The 
Touro Synagogue in Newport, Rhode Island, built in 1763, was 
the first prominent synagogue to be built in America, and is 
the only one to survive from the colonial era. The beginnings 
of Kahal Kadosh Beth Elohim in Charleston, South Carolina 
can be traced to 1775. The temple and a museum are housed 
in an 1841 Greek Revival building that is the second oldest 
synagogue in the United States and the oldest in continuous 
use. The Jewish Historical Society of Greater Washington is 
housed in the Adas Israel Synagogue dedicated in 1876. The 
Beth Ahabah Museum and Archives in Richmond, Virginia, 
maintains materials dating back to the 18 century. The Jewish 
Museum of Maryland in Baltimore is unique in that it saved 
and restored two historic structures — the Lloyd Street Syna- 
gogue of the Baltimore Hebrew Congregation built in 1845 
and the original house of worship of the Chizuk Amuno Con- 
gregation which dates to 1876 — and incorporated them into a 
museum complex. The Eldridge Street Synagogue, completed 
in 1887, was the first designed and built in America by immi- 
grants from Eastern Europe. The Vilna Shul, built in 1919, is 
now the Boston Center for Jewish Heritage. 

The Museum of the Southern Jewish Experience, now 
incorporated as part of the Goldring/Woldenberg Institute 
of the Southern Jewish Experience, was founded in 1986, 
through the initiative of Macy Hart to represent Jewish cul- 
ture in the states of Mississippi, Louisiana, Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, and Tennessee and is now endeavoring to cover all 12 
states of the South. With changing demographics especially 
in rural communities and small towns, the Jewish population 
in them has dwindled or no longer exists. The collection in 
many ways serves as a rescue mission. In addition to collect- 
ing artifacts and archives, the museum provides planning as- 
sistance for congregations, works to save historic properties, 
and to care for untended cemeteries. The museum is also a 
genealogical center. The Jewish Museum of Florida in Miami 
Beach restored Congregation Beth Jacob, an art deco build- 
ing dating from 1936. The museum originated as MOSAIC, a 
project organized by Marcia Kerstein Zerivitz, as a statewide 
grassroots preservation effort on the history of Jewish life in 
Florida. The Oregon Jewish Museum was founded in 1986 and 
in 1996 merged with the Jewish Historical Society of Oregon, 
acquiring its archives of 150 years of Jewish experience in Or- 
egon and the Pacific Northwest. 
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Numerous other Jewish museums have been established 
in synagogues and in Jewish community centers including: the 
Sylvia Plotkin Museum at Temple Beth Israel in Scottsdale, 
Arizona; the Elizabeth S. and Alvin I. Fine Museum of Con- 
gregation Emanu-El in San Francisco; the San Francisco Jew- 
ish Museum originated in 1982 at the Jewish Federation and 
is developing a major new site designed by Daniel Libes- 
kind; the Gotthelf Gallery at the San Diego Center for Jew- 
ish Culture; the Mizel Center for Arts and Culture in Denver; 
the Chase/Freedman Gallery of the Greater Hartford Jewish 
Community Center; the Harold and Vivian Beck Museum of 
Judaica at the Beth David Congregation in Miami, Florida; 
the William Breman Jewish Heritage Museum in Atlanta, 
Georgia; the Rabbi Frank F. Rosenthal Memorial Museum 
at Temple Anshe Sholom in Olympia Fields, Illinois; the Kan- 
sas City Jewish Museum; the Goldsmith Museum at Chizuk 
Amuno Congregation in Baltimore, Maryland; the Janice 
Charach Epstein Gallery at the Jewish Community Center 
of Metropolitan Detroit, Michigan; the Temple Israel Judaic 
Archival Museum in West Bloomfield, Michigan; the Benja- 
min and Dr. Edgar R. Cofeld Judaica Museum of Temple Beth 
Zion; the Judaica Museum of the Hebrew Home for the Aged 
in Riverdale; the Judaica Museum of Temple Beth Sholom in 
Roslyn, New York; Judaica Museum of Central Synagogue in 
New York City; Kehila Kedosha Janina Synagogue and Mu- 
seum in New York City; the Rosenzweig Museum and the 
Jewish Heritage Foundation of North Carolina in Durham; 
the Sherwin Miller Museum at the Tulsa Jewish Community 
Center in Oklahoma; the American Jewish Museum of the 
Jewish Community Center of Greater Pittsburgh; Philadel- 
phia Museum of Jewish Art of Congregation Rodeph Shalom 
in Philadelphia; Temple Judea Museum of Reform Congrega- 
tion Keneseth Israel in Elkins Park, Pennsylvania; Mollie and 
Louis Kaplan Judaica Museum at Congregation Beth Yeshurun 
in Houston, Texas; Rabbi Joseph Baron Museum in Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. 

A unique initiative was the creation of the *National Yid- 
dish Book Center founded in 1980 to rescue Yiddish books. 
The center’s headquarters in Amherst, Massachusetts, is de- 
scribed as a lively “cultural shtetl.” The newest and most am- 
bitious Jewish cultural entity to be established in the United 
States is the Center for Jewish History located in New York 
City which opened in 2000. The center houses the com- 
bined holdings of the American Jewish Historical Society, 
the American Sephardi Federation, the Leo Baeck Institute, 
the Yeshiva University Museum, and the yivo Institute for 
Jewish Research. The Center for Jewish History is the largest 
repository of Jewish artifacts, archives, and historical mate- 
rials in the United States. Undoubtedly the brightest note in 
the Jewish museum world in the United States is the focus 
on special installations for children and the creation of in- 
dependent Jewish children’s museums including the Zimmer 
Children’s Museum in Los Angeles, the Jewish Children’s Mu- 
seum in Brooklyn and the Jewish Children’s Learning Lab in 
New York City. 
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CANADA. In Canada, the Beth Tzedec Reuben & Helene Den- 
nis Museum in Toronto was established in 1965 with the pur- 
chase of Cecil Roth’s collection. Roth, a pre-eminent scholar 
of Jewish history and founder of the London Jewish Museum, 
formed his collection over a 50-year period. Also in Toronto is 
the Silverman Heritage Museum, located at the Baycrest Cen- 
tre for Geriatric Care. The Royal Ontario Museum maintains 
a gallery of Jewish ceremonial objects. Jewish historical soci- 
eties document life in several cities across Canada in Alberta; 
Vancouver, British Columbia; Winnepeg, Manitoba; St. John, 
New Brunswick; and in Montreal, Quebec. 


LATIN AMERICA. Several Jewish Museums are active in Latin 
America. In Argentina, the Museo Judio de Buenos Aires 
established in 1967 and re-opened in 2000 is located in the 
Congregacion Israelite. It is dedicated to the Jewish historical 
contribution to the Argentine Republic. A museum dedicated 
to Jewish immigration is located in Moiséville. A museum is 
being planned in Cochambamba, Bolivia. The Jewish Museum 
in Rio de Janeiro was established in 1977. In Chile, there is the 
Sephardic Historical Museum in Santiago and in Valparaiso 
there is a Jewish museum and the Israelite Society of Educa- 
tion “Max Nordau.” The Museo Historico Judio “Tuvie Maizel” 
is located in the Ashkenazi community headquarters in Mex- 
ico City. The Jewish Museum of Paraguay, established in 1990, 
is located in Asuncion. In Venezuela, the Separdi Museum of 
Caracus “Morris E. Curiel” was founded in 1998. 


THE CARIBBEAN. Mikvé Israel Emanuel Synagogue in Cura- 
cao, Netherlands Antilles, was founded in 1651 and its current 
building, which dates to 1732 is the oldest continuously func- 
tioning congregation in the western hemisphere. The museum 
opened in 1970. The Hebrew Congregation of St. Thomas was 
established in 1796. The present building dates to 1833. The 
community celebrated its bicentennial in 1995 and the Wei- 
bel Museum was created to commemorate the history of the 
Jews in the community. Plans are underway to develop a Jew- 
ish museum in Kingston, Jamaica. 


Australia 

In Melbourne, Australia Rabbi Ronald Lubofsky, London born 
and raised, initiated plans for a Jewish museum which was es- 
tablished in 1982. An important focus of the museum has been 
the acquisition of archives, art, and artifacts reflecting the 200 
years of Jewish experience in Australia which “helps strengthen 
and define our identity as Jewish Australians.’ Originally housed 
at the Melbourne Hebrew Congregation, the museum moved 
to new quarters opposite the stately 1927 St. Kilda Synagogue 
in 1995. The Sydney Jewish Museum established in 1992 is dedi- 
cated to the documenting and teaching about the Holocaust. 


South Africa 

In Capetown, South Africa a new cultural and heritage cen- 
ter opened in 2000 and located on a site which over a century 
ago had served a growing immigrant population from Europe. 
Vivienne Anstey, who directed the effort to develop the new 
museum, wrote of the South African Jewish community that it 
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has “grappled with the responsibility of upholding moral and 
religious values aimed to serve the needs of its own commu- 
nity and the needs of South Africans in general. It has walked 
the tightrope in its integration in the South African context, at 
the same time dedicating itself to Jewish continuity.” Adjacent 
to the new South Africa Jewish Museum is the Cape Town Ho- 
locaust Centre. There are also Jewish museums in Calvinia, in 
Malmesbury in the former synagogue, the C.P. Nel Museum in 
Oudtshoorn, the Jewish Pioneers’ Museum in Port Elizabeth, 
and in Pretoria there is the Sammy Marks Museum, a historic 
house of this South African Jewish pioneer who immigrated 
from Lithuania in the mid-nineteenth century. 


India 

The Paradesi Synagogue in Cochin, India was built in 1568 
by descendants of Spanish, Dutch, and other European Jews. 
Though the synagogue is still functioning, the Cochin Jewish 
community intends to deed the synagogue to the Indian gov- 
ernment as a historic monument when the last Jews have left 
Cochin. Restoration work on the synagogue was made pos- 
sible by the Yad Hanadiv Foundation under the leadership of 
Jacob Lord Rothschild. There are several historic synagogues 
in Mumbai (Bombay) that are preserved including the Gate of 
Mercy Synagogue (Shaar Harachmim) built in 1796, Keneseth 
Eliyahoo Synagogue, and the Tifereth Israel Synagogue. 


China 

The Ohel Rachel Synagogue in Shanghai, China, built in 1920 
by Sir Victor Sassoon is currently being renovated, although 
it is not yet in use again for worship services. Once a center of 
Jewish life for the 30,000 Jews who found refuge in Shanghai, 
first when fleeing the 1905 pogroms of Russia, and then from 
Nazi persecution, the synagogue was last used for services in 
1952. The building was then confiscated by the Communist gov- 
ernment. Attention was given to the preservation efforts when 
the synagogue was visited by then First Lady Hilary Rodham 
Clinton in 1998. Ohel Rachel was added to the World Monu- 
ments Fund Watch List of 100 Most Endangered Sites in 2002. 
The Ohel Moishe Synagogue, the Jewish Refugee Memorial Hall 
of Shanghai, was the center of religious life for Jewish refugees 
during World War 11. The museum was established in 2002. 


Ongoing Endeavors 

The search for art and artifacts of the 4,000-year long Jewish 
experience continues and new finds are regularly being dis- 
covered. The most ambitious effort to document the visual 
culture of the Jewish people is the Index of Jewish Art of the 
Centre for Jewish Art established in 1980 at the Hebrew Uni- 
versity. Founded by Bezalel *Narkiss, the centre has ongoing 
research projects in Europe and in Israel, presents symposia 
on a wide-range of projects, maintains an active publications 
program, including the annual journal Jewish Art and orga- 
nizes tours to Jewish sites. A center for the study of Jewish art 
has been created at Bar-Ilan University and has published its 
first journal. The International Survey of Jewish Monuments, 
spearheaded by Samuel Gruber in the United States, has been 
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actively involved not only in identifying and studying historic 
Jewish sites in over 35 countries that are in need of preserva- 
tion, but in spearheading efforts to undertake the needed work. 
The Ronald S. Lauder Foundation supports vital educational 
programs and community projects in Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope with a special focus on developing schools and camps. The 
commitment on the part of the Lauder Foundation to “pick up 
the pieces ofa history shattered by Nazism and stifled by Com- 
munism” includes preservation efforts as well. Ronald Lauder 
has also long chaired the Jewish Heritage Program of the World 
Monuments Fund. Centropa is a project of the Central Europe 
Center for Research and Documentation, with headquarters in 
Vienna. The vision of its director, photographer and filmmaker 
Edward Serotta, an international team works to explore both 
the history of the Jewish communities and what is currently 
happening to Jews in Central and Eastern Europe the former 
Soviet Union, and Turkey & the Balkans, to convey that infor- 
mation to the public through a variety of technologies. 


Holocaust Memorials and Museums 

The importance of memory is central to all of the efforts in 
developing Jewish museums, but it is even more so in the 
dedication of Holocaust memorials and museums. It is a re- 
markable phenomenon that so many Holocaust memorials 
and museums have been established in recent years. In 1969, 
the American Jewish Congress published In Everlasting Re- 
membrance: A Guide to Memorials and Monuments Honor- 
ing the Six Million. The slim booklet, only 48 pages in length, 
was compiled so that American Jews visiting Europe could 
visit the sites “where European Jewry suffered its catastrophe,” 
the rationale being so that the American Jew could “remem- 
ber as a witness, to recall the particulars of the Holocaust by 
[his] presence at the actual sites.” At the time, there were but 
20 listings. Of the 17 in Europe, most were at sites of ghettos 
and concentration camps, the Anne Frank House was listed 
for Amsterdam. Memorials in Brussels and London were only 
in the planning stages. In Israel, a documentation center and 
museum had opened in 1951 at kibbutz *Lohamei ha-Gettaot, 
at Ghetto Fighters House. *Yad Vashem, the Martyrs and He- 
roes Remembrance Authority, was created by an Act of the 
Israeli Knesset (Parliament) in 1953. In the United States, plans 
had just been developed for a memorial in New York City, de- 
signed by architect Louis Kahn, and sponsored by a coalition 
of more than 30 national and local Jewish organizations. The 
original Kahn design was never realized. 

Three decades later, the publication of the Association 
of Holocaust Organizations includes hundreds of listings. 
The mission of the Association is “to serve as a network of 
organizations and individuals for the advancement of Ho- 
locaust programming, awareness, education, and research.” 
Today, around the world, millions of people visit Holocaust 
memorials and museums annually. The places of memory dif- 
fer widely. As James Young wrote in his 1994 book The Art of 
Memory, “the reasons for Holocaust memorials and the kind of 
memory they generate vary as widely as the sites themselves. 
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Some are built in response to traditional Jewish injunctions 
to remember, others according to a government's need to ex- 
plain a nation’s past to itself” In 1993, the United States Ho- 
locaust Memorial Museum opened in Washington, D.c., ad- 
jacent to the national mall and within view of monuments to 
US. Presidents Washington, Lincoln and Jefferson. During the 
1990s with the collapse of the Soviet Union and the reunifica- 
tion of Germany many more Holocaust memorials and muse- 
ums have been created or are in the planning stages. Perhaps 
most symbolic among them, a Holocaust Memorial in Berlin 
is situated close by the restored Reichstag (parliament) under a 
law passed on the Tenth Anniversary of the Treaty of German 
Unity, the so- called “Foundation for Remembrance, Respon- 
sibility and Future.” (See also *Holocaust: Museums.) 
[Grace Cohen Grossman (24 ed.)] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.C. Grossman, Jewish Museums of the World 
(2003); N. Folberg, And I Shall Dwell Among Them: Historic Syna- 
gogues of the World (1995); B.G. Frank, A Travel Guide to Jewish Europe 
(1996); R.E. Gruber, Jewish Heritage Travel Guide: A Guide to East- 
Central Europe (1999); S. Ofte, Juedische Museen in Deutschland und 
Oesterreich (2000); N. Rosovsky and J. Ungerleider-Mayerson, Jewish 
Museums of Israel (1989); A. Sacerdoti (series ed.), Itinerari Ebraici 
(1992- ); J.E. Young, The Texture of Memory: Holocaust Memorials 
and Meaning (1993); M. Zaidner (ed.), Jewish Travel Guide (2003). 


MUSHER, SIDNEY (1905-1990), U.S. food and pharmaceu- 
tical chemist, born in New Jersey. His career was in industrial 
chemical development and he was vice president of Cooper 
Tinsley Laboratories Inc. from 1963. He took an active inter- 
est in the economic development of the State of Israel, being 
treasurer of the Pan-American-Israel Economic Corporation, 
president of the American Committee for Palestine Inc., and 
a board member of Palestine Endowment Funds Inc., as well 
as being member of the Jewish Reconstruction Foundation 
and the American Jewish Historical Society, etc. 


MUSHROOMS, fungus. Israel is rich in various species of 
mushroom which grow chiefly in the winter. A large number 
of them are poisonous. The poisonous ones are mainly of the 
genus Amanita. Easily recognizable among edible mushrooms 
are those of the genus Boletus, called in modern Hebrew or- 
niyyot because they grow on the roots of the pine (mod. Heb. 
oren), of which most of the forests planted in Israel consist. The 
mushroom is not mentioned in the Bible, though some exe- 
getes (Rashi, D. Kimi) identify it with the poisonous pakkuot of 
11 Kings 4:39-40. The pakkuot, however, are the colocynth. In 
rabbinic literature the combination kemehim u-fitriyyot (“truf- 
fles and mushrooms”) is usually found. They have in common 
that, although they “grow in the soil,’ one does not recite over 
them the blessing for vegetables but the blessing “by whose 
word everything was created.” The Talmud gives as the reason 
that, unlike ordinary plants, “they do not draw their nourish- 
ment from the ground but from the air” (Ber. 4ob). In this way 
they explained the fact that they possess no true roots, being 
fed by other plants, and absorbing moisture from the air. Mush- 
rooms and truffles are also exempt from tithes (see: *Ma‘aser), 
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“because they do not grow by being sown, or, because the earth 
extrudes them” (TJ, Mavs. 1:1, 48d). The latter reason refers to 
their quick growth, which makes it seem as if the earth is ex- 
pelling them. The extensive sprouting of mushrooms after rain 
is reflected in the aggadah about *Honi ha-Maagel who prayed 
for rain after drought. After rain had fallen in abundance and 
the heavens were free from clouds “the people went into the 
fields and brought home mushrooms and truffles” (Ta’an. 23a). 
Truffles are found chiefly in the light soils of the Judean wilder- 
ness and in the sands of the Negev. In contrast to mushrooms, 
they grow under the surface. In addition to kemehim, truffles 
are called shemarka’im (Uk. 3:2) in the Mishnah. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 1 (1928), 26-44. 


[Jehuda Feliks] 


MUSIC. This article is arranged according to the following 
outline: 


INTRODUCTION 

WRITTEN SOURCES OF DIRECT AND CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE 

THE MATERIAL RELICS AND ICONOGRAPHY 

NOTATED SOURCES 

ORAL TRADITION 

ARCHIVES AND IMPORTANT COLLECTIONS OF JEWISH MUSIC COL- 
LECTIONS 


HISTORY 
BIBLICAL PERIOD 
SECOND TEMPLE PERIOD 
THE EMERGENCE OF SYNAGOGUE SONG 
THE ROOTS OF SYNAGOGUE SONG IN THE NEAR EASTERN COMMU- 
NITIES (C. 70-950 C.E.) 
The Formation of the Basic Pattern (c. 70-500 C.E.) 
PSALMODY 
BIBLE READING BY CHANT 
THE EARLY STYLE OF PRAYER CHANT 
THE POPULAR BACKGROUND 
IDEAS ABOUT MUSIC 
Evolution of the Basic Pattern and Creation of New Forms 
(c. 500-950) 
THE “LEARNED ART” OF BIBLE CHANT 
THE LITURGICAL HYMN (PIYYUT) 
THE HAZZAN AND THE SYNAGOGAL SOLO STYLE 
MUSIC OF THE MEDIEVAL DIASPORA (C. 950-1500) 
Integration in the Realm of Secular Music 
THE SCIENCE OF MUSIC 
THE CHALLENGE OF NEW FORMS OF ARTS 
MUSIC AT THE SOCIAL AND POPULAR LEVELS 
THE FORMATION OF CONCEPTS OF JEWISH MUSIC (12TH-14TH 
CENTURIES) 
The Rabbinic Attitude to Music 
Philosophy and Secular Education 
Mystical Ideas and Forms 
THE CONSOLIDATION OF REGIONAL STYLES 
Musical Minhag 
Modal Scales in Synagogue Song 
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Performance and Practice of Synagogue Song 
MIGRATION AND BLENDING OF MUSIC STYLES (C. 1500-1750/ 
1800) 

The Mystical Movement of Safed 

MUSIC AS CONCEPT AND PRACTICE 

THE LURIANIC KABBALAH 

MAJOR THEMES CHARACTERIZING THEIR APPROACH 
Humanism and the Renaissance 

THE HUMANISTIC APPROACH TO LETTERS AND MUSIC 

ART MUSIC 

EFFORTS TO ESTABLISH ART MUSIC IN THE SYNAGOGUE 
At the Crossroads of the East and West 

CONSOLIDATION OF THE ORIENTAL STYLE OF JEWISH 

MUSIC 

THE EASTERN BRANCH OF ASHKENAZI SONG 

Incipient Westernization of Ashkenazi Song 
MODERN TIMES 

The Nineteenth Century 

THE HASIDIC NIGGUN 

THE ABSORPTION OF THE EUROPEAN ART STYLE 

The Reform Movement 
The “Improved Service” and Its Music 

THE EVOLUTION OF EAST ASHKENAZI HAZZANUT 
The Twentieth Century 

THE COLLECTION AND EXAMINATIONS OF THE 

INHERITANCE 
THE REVIVAL OF NATIONAL VALUES IN MUSIC 
NEW WAYS IN SACRED MUSIC 


FOLK MUSIC 
WOMEN’S FOLK MUSIC 


ART MUSIC IN MODERN ISRAEL 
THE YISHUV PERIOD 
Transplantation of Music Institutions 
The Palestine Orchestra 
The Palestine Conservatoire 
The Palestine Broadcast Service 
Bridging East and West 
Composition, First Generation 
AFTER THE FOUNDATION OF THE STATE OF ISRAEL 
Institutional Expansion 
Musicological Research 
Composition, Second and Third Generations 
Immigrant Artists 


MUSIC AND THE HOLOCAUST 


INTRODUCTION 


The most workable definition of Jewish music would seem 
to be the functional one proposed by Curt *Sachs: “Jewish 
music is that music which is made by Jews, for Jews, as Jews” 
(in his opening lecture, to the First International Congress 
of Jewish Music, in Paris 1957). This defines the scope of in- 
quiry without prejudicing its results, leaving it free to under- 
take the tasks of description, analysis and whatever conclu- 
sions may be drawn. 
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As in all other national and ethnic cultures, the musical 
dimension of Jewish culture is both determined by its origins 
and modified by its history in proportions peculiarly its own. 
Through their dispersion, the Jews came into contact with a 
multiplicity of regional musical styles, practices, and ideas, 
some of which were more closely related to their own pat- 
rimony (as in the Near East and around the Mediterranean) 
and others intrinsically different (as in Europe north of the 
Alps and the Pyrénées). 

These factors shaped the character of the mainstream of 
Jewish music. They have also determined the nature and loca- 
tion of the sources, which the musicologist must explore in or- 
der to obtain his facts. The problem can be most easily under- 
stood by a comparison with the source situation of European 
historical musicology. There the sources of information can 
be ranked as follows: compositions by individuals, created and 
preserved by musical notation; theoretical treatises; historical 
documents; instrumental relics; evidence from the visual arts 
(iconography); and complementary evidence from the fields 
of religion, the verbal arts, philosophy, political history; and 
other complementary evidence exploited at the discretion of 
each scholar. Among the latter, the most important source is 
the folk music of the area, which survives both in tone and 
word by a purely oral tradition, except for a few accidental no- 
tations made in the past by curious savants, and is in itself the 
subject of a parallel discipline —- ethnomusicology. 

The source situation of Jewish music is completely dif- 
ferent. All the factors listed above are present, but in entirely 
different proportions — both absolutely and for each Diaspora 
area and period. A particularly complicated case is that of mu- 
sical notation. On the one hand, no tone script, in the Euro- 
pean sense of the term (one sound = one symbol) was evolved 
in Jewish musical culture. Even European Jewry adopted the 
tone script of the surrounding culture only in a few commu- 
nities during certain periods and only for certain sections of 
its total musical activity. On the other hand, the masoretic ac- 
cents serve as universal indicators of certain melodic motives 
for the cantillation of some of the biblical books (according to 
principles basically common to all Jewish communities), and 
their syntactical and grammatical function is supported by a 
written tradition of doctrine and discussion. Nevertheless the 
melodic content of this cantillation differs in each Diaspora 
area and is transmitted by a purely oral tradition (cf. *Maso- 
retic Accents, Musical Rendition). 

Although this oral tradition cannot convey information 
of its own past, some motives (of both the Ashkenazi and the 
Sephardi tradition) have been preserved in notation from the 
beginning of the 16" century onward. Thus even for this single 
category of Jewish music, the “art” and “folk” components, the 
historical and ahistorical, musical and extra-musical, and the 
local and universal are woven together so tightly that no single 
strand can serve as the base for any generalization. 

As in all other parts of the mainstream tradition of music 
in Jewish culture, the notated document is not the point of de- 
parture, but a fortunate find which may occur on the way but 
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more often is absent. The same holds for autonomous treatises 
on the “art of music,’ whether technical or philosophical. Lit- 
erary sources of all kinds are the main storehouse of historical 
fact, and very often the only source, since it is here that Jew- 
ish life has always documented itself most fully, including its 
musical actions and thoughts. Yet another important source 
are the relics of actual musical instruments (especially for the 
biblical period) and the depictions of instruments and music 
making ranging from the dawn of history through *illumi- 
nated manuscripts to the photographs of klezmer ensembles 
in Eastern Europe before the Holocaust. The living oral tra- 
ditions preserved and studied through sound recording, fol- 
lowed by sophisticated techniques of acoustical analysis and 
musical transcription, are equal in importance to the writ- 
ten, notated, and visual relic, and the application of the his- 
torical evidence can very often give them a great measure of 
historical dimension. Finally, there are the external sources. 
Judicious comparisons with the musical heritage of those cul- 
tures, with which the Jewish people came into contact, taking 
and - especially in the case of the formation of Christianity - 
also giving, can yield valuable insights. In addition, through 
still wider comparisons, even with historically unrelated cul- 
tures, Jewish music can be put into the overall perspective of 
the music of mankind. 

The following survey of the sources is intended to give a 
general picture of the situation. 


WRITTEN SOURCES OF DIRECT AND 
CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE 


Most of these do not appear as independent literary units but 
as parts of larger works. Potentially, the field includes the entire 
written heritage of Jewish culture. Some source categories have 
proved to be particularly fruitful in information, such as rab- 
binic Responsa, community registers and regulations, the liter- 
ature of philosophy and the sciences, the early Midrash, travel- 
ers’ accounts and various kinds of traditional exegesis. In many 
cases, textual criticism must be applied before the source can be 
utilized. Manuscripts of medieval and later poetry very often 
contain indications that the poem is to be sung “to the tune 
of ...” (be-lahan, be-no‘am, be-niggun); even if the tunes them- 
selves cannot be recovered, the existence of the repertoire itself 
is thus documented. When the tunes are taken from a gentile 
environment, which uses notation - as in the German-speaking 
areas — even the tunes themselves can often be recovered from 
contemporary manuscripts or printed music. A further stage 
is reached by the libretti of the cantata-like works, which were 
written mainly in Italy from the 16" century onward. The music 
for some of these has also survived or still waits to be recovered 
from the archives; but even if only the texts remain, they often 
contain indications such as aria, solo, and duetto. Finally, there 
are also a certain number of theoretical and practical treatises 
on music, as independent works or more often as chapters in 
larger treatises. Except for the “cantors’ books” (such as Solo- 
mon Lipschitz’ Te‘udat Shelomo, Offenbach, 1718), the material 
naturally reflects the theories and practices of the surrounding 
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culture, in the Islamic regions of Spain and the Near East or in 
Italy and France. Direct biographical and social evidence can be 
gleaned from inscriptions (including tombstones), community 
registers, the *Memorbuch sources, and other archival mate- 
rial. A special contribution is made by extra-Jewish sources. 
Both non-Jewish writers and apostates from Judaism often 
give very detailed descriptions of musical practices in Jew- 
ish society, in works written for enlightenment or polemic, 
and echoes of the musical life of a Jewish community are also 
bound to appear in official documents of the local and state 
authorities. They range from a tax collector's list from Ptol- 
emaic Egypt, mentioning “Jacob the son of Jacob, an aulos- 
player,’ to the petitions of gentile musicians to the municipality 
of Prague against their Jewish competitors in the 17 century. 


THE MATERIAL RELICS AND ICONOGRAPHY 


For the biblical and Second Temple periods, the written 
sources are complemented by literally hundreds of archaeolog- 
ical finds from Palestine itself. The soil conditions of Palestine 
are generally not favorable to the survival of instruments made 
of organic material, such as drums or string instruments. The 
archaeological finds, including metal cymbals, bells, pottery 
rattles, bone and ivory clappers, however, are effectively sup- 
plemented by figurines, frescoes, mosaics, pottery decora- 
tions, graffiti, images on coins, etc. External sources, such as 
the Phoenician ivories and bowls which reached the neighbor- 
ing countries by way of commerce or booty, the decorations 
of synagogues in the early Diaspora (particularly important 
for the history of the form of the shofar), or the trumpets de- 
picted in relief on the Arch of *Titus, further add to the evi- 
dence. It is, therefore, no longer necessary to “illustrate” the 
story of music in ancient Israel by archaeological finds from 
the Egyptian or Mesopotamian cultures. Such material may 
still be used for purposes of comparison, but only if corrobo- 
rated by a local find. 

The correlation of these material relics with the textual 
ones, above all the Bible, is a task as difficult as it is impor- 
tant. In later periods, the wide choice of instruments in other 
cultures is limited, for Jewish society, to the shofar and sim- 
ple noisemakers, such as decorative bells on the rimmonim of 
the synagogal scrolls or the various forms of rattling and bang- 
ing devices for *Purim. The iconographical evidence, how- 
ever, is to be found in many sources: illuminated manuscripts 
and marriage contracts, printed books (especially those writ- 
ten by gentiles on “Jewish customs”), synagogue decorations, 
embellished ritual objects, and, in later periods, even por- 
traits. 


NOTATED SOURCES 


As indicated above, one cannot expect the notated sources of 
Jewish music to be plentiful. For the entire period before the 
19'" century, these notations come only from the settlements 
of the Ashkenazi, Italian and European Sephardi communi- 
ties (except for the earliest specimen so far discovered, the 
12'-century notations of *Obadiah the Norman Proselyte, 
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which was found in the Cairo *Genizah). These documents 
are most conveniently divided into two categories: notations 
reflecting oral tradition, liturgical, religious, and secular; and 
manuscript or printed compositions in the style of contem- 
porary art music. 

Several German humanists of the 16" century included 
specimens of masoretic cantillation in their works on the He- 
brew language, masorah, etc. The best known of these is the 
notation in Johannes *Reuchlin’s De accentibus et orthographia 
linguae hebraicae (Haguenau, 1518). Some 15 other gentile writ- 
ers up to the end of the 18 century feature such notations of 
masoretic cantillation in works on Judaist subjects and later 
on also in chapters on the “Music of the Hebrews” in histories 
of music. As a rule, they copied and recopied the specimens 
from their predecessors, so that the total stock of notated doc- 
umentation rises very slowly. The most prominent additions 
are those by Athanasius Kircher (Musurgia Universalis, Rome, 
1650), who features the German-Italian cantillation which he 
heard in a Roman synagogue; by Daniel Jablonski, in his edi- 
tion of the Hebrew Bible (Berlin, 1699), where a specimen of 
notated cantillation of the Pentateuch according to the tradi- 
tion of the Amsterdam Sephardi community was supplied by 
David de Pinna (cf. *Masoretic Accents, Musical Rendition); 
and the 12 specimens of Ashkenazi and Sephardi cantillation, 
psalm intonation, and hymn tunes collected by the composer 
Benedetto Marcello in Venice in order to base his collection 
of Psalm compositions, Estro poetico-armonico (1724-27, and 
subsequent editions), on “authentic Jewish tunes.” They are 
featured in his own notation at the head of the respective set- 
tings. The musical scholar Giovanni Battista Martini gath- 
ered all the notations of his predecessors in the first volume 
of his Storia della Musica (Bologna, 1757-81, repr. facsim. 
1967), whence they were taken over (with one omission) by 
Johann Nikolaus Forkel in his Allgemeine Geschichte der Musik 
(Leipzig, 1788-1801, repr. facsim., 1967). 

A few notations of other kinds of traditional music are 
found from the beginning of the 178 century onward, such as 
the “learning tune” of the Talmud, some of the songs of the 
Passover *seder, the *Priestly Blessing, and the 13 religious folk 
song tunes printed by Elhanan Kirchhan (Kirchhain) in his 
Simhat ha-Nefesh, part 2 (Fuerth, 1726/27). The earliest can- 
torial manual found to date is that of Judah Elias of Hanover, 
dated 1740, and it is followed by many others, especially to- 
ward the end of the 18‘ century (cf. Aaron *Beer; Isaac *Of- 
fenbach). Whether the “Jew parodies” found in the works of 
several Renaissance and baroque composers actually repro- 
duce what was heard in a synagogue or played by a Jewish mu- 
sician still remains to be ascertained in each case. 

Art music composed in the Western European style is 
documented by a certain number of scores and parts of scores 
from Italy, southern France and the “Portuguese” community 
of Amsterdam. The earliest work of this kind is Salamon de 
*Rossi’s Ha-Shirim Asher li-Shelomo (Venice, 1622/23); for a 
more extended description of these sources see *Cantatas, 
Hebrew. 
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ORAL TRADITION 

The chief treasure house of Jewish music is the living oral 
tradition - the many thousands of melodies and variants still 
current in the synagogues, schools, and homes in all Jewish 
communities, which adhere, or at least have kept in some mea- 
sure, to the ways of the past. Their systematic collection, now 
being made by sound recording, is an awesome and theoreti- 
cally endless task. A fairly representative selection of several 
regional traditions was collected by A.Z. *Idelsohn in Jeru- 
salem at the beginning of the 20 century and published in 
his Thesaurus of Hebrew-Oriental Melodies (10 vols. 1914-32): 
Yemen, Iraq, Persia (with some material from Bukhara and 
Dagestan), the “Jerusalem Sephardic” tradition, Morocco 
and Eastern Europe. Earlier and contemporary collections of 
synagogal music (see bibliography), mainly of the Ashkenazi 
and European Sephardi areas, also contain varying amounts 
of truly traditional melodies, even if these are sometimes dis- 
torted by inadequate notation or attempts at “modernization.” 
Much essential material still remains to be recorded. 


[Bathja Bayer] 


ARCHIVES AND IMPORTANT COLLECTIONS 
OF JEWISH MUSIC COLLECTIONS 


Since most of the traditional Jewish music was transmitted 
orally from generation to generation, there was a need to cre- 
ate a sound archive to document the music and promote its 
study. This need was fulfilled by the establishment of the Na- 
tional Sound Archives in Jerusalem (NsA) in 1965 as a section 
of the Music Department of the Jewish National and Univer- 
sity Library (JNUL). The musicologist Israel *Adler founded 
the archive incorporating the field recordings of Jewish music 
(and recordings of other people living in the area) that were 
made since the 1920s. The nsa also holds a large collection 
of commercial recordings of Jewish and Israeli music as well 
as music and other sound documents produced by Kol Israel 
(Israel Broadcast Authority). 

The first great scholars who recorded Jewish music were 
Abraham Zvi *Idelsohn and Robert *Lachmann. Idelsohn’s re- 
cordings are at the Austrian Phonogramm Archive in Vienna; 
those of Lachmann are mainly at the Berlin Phonogramm-Ar- 
chiv but some copies as well as unique records are at the NSA. 

Important collections at the Nsa are known by the names 
of their creators such as: The Robert Lachmann collection (300 
wax cylinders, which are copies of the originals of Berlin), 960 
unique ethnographic records, most of which are made of tin, 
and 167 early commercial records of Oriental music. Robert 
Lachmann (1892-1939) recorded in North Africa and in Pal- 
estine. His interest was Oriental music. His recordings were 
made during the 1930s. His lectures and the musical dem- 
onstrations survived and are preserved at the Nsa and at the 
Music Department (Mus. 26). Other collections are that of 
Johanna *Spector, who recorded in the late 1940s and early 
19508, including about 60 hours of music performed by Jew- 
ish immigrants just arriving in the new State of Israel from 
Yemen, Tunisia, Morocco, Pakistan, and Iraq as well as the 
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Samaritans of Israel; the collection of Leo *Levi made during 
the late 1950s and the 1960s, including about 70 hours of Jew- 
ish musical traditions of the Italian Jews, Greek Jews, and Jews 
from Holland, Ethiopia (in Israel), Georgia, Czechoslovakia, 
and other locations; and the collection of Edith *Gerson-Kiwi, 
who was a student of Lachmann, including 700 records and 
240 reel-to-reel tapes of new immigrant Oriental traditions 
made between the 1950s and 1970s. 

A historical collection of commercial records and broad- 
casting material is included in the Jacob Michael Collection, 
collected in New York during the 1950s and 1960s. The Jacob 
Michael collection contains 3,000 records and 480 tapes, 
mostly of Yiddish radio material. 

Since 1965 the Nsa has continuously expanded its collec- 
tions by promoting new recordings both through fieldwork 
and recordings at the Nsa studio. Most of the Jewish liturgical 
recordings are made in the studio or other locations, but not 
during actual prayer services, since it is forbidden to use any 
electrical equipment on the Sabbath and holidays. The nsa 
also benefits from donations from scholars who deposit their 
recordings at the Ns; to mention just a few of them: Amnon 
*Shiloah, Shoshana Weich-Shahak, Mark Kligman, Yaakov 
Mazor, Simha *Arom. 

Since 2000, the Depository Law for books and prints 
in Israel has been expanded to include all non-book mate- 
rial. Thus a copy of all cps and videotapes produced in Israel 
must be deposited at the nsa. Also, recordings made by Kol 
Israel during the 1950s and the 1970s were deposited at the 
NSA. These include mainly Israeli songs, Israeli art music, and 
some traditional music. The Nsa catalogue is available online 
on the JNUL website. It is open to the public (at the NUL) and 
serves mainly scholars and educators. The Nsa continues to 
collect, preserve and publish its collections. 

Other collections in Israel are at The Institute for Reli- 
gious Jewish Music — Renanot, which has its own archive as 
well as copies at the NsA. It contains recordings of experts in 
Jewish musical performance, especially hazzanim of different 
traditions and their liturgical repertoire. The Beit Hatefutsot 
Music Center has a good collection of commercial recordings, 
which are available on site. All the departments of music and 
musicology in Israel have collections of recorded sound; how- 
ever, their focus is not on Jewish music. 

In America, universities, libraries, museums and Jewish 
institutions also have collections of recorded sound. Some of 
the important collections of Jewish music are: The Robert and 
Molly Freedman Jewish Music Archive, which was donated to 
the University of Pennsylvania's Rare Book and Manuscript 
Library. The Freedman Jewish Music Archive comprises over 
1,800 recordings, primarily in Yiddish and Hebrew. The Har- 
vard University Judaic Library has a large collection of Israeli 
popular music. The y1vo Institute in New York holds a good 
collection of commercial and broadcasting material of Yid- 
dish music. The Library of Congress Folklife Center and the 
Sound Archives also have Jewish recordings, both field record- 
ings and commercial records. 
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Some institutions and private music lovers and collec- 
tors provide Jewish music databases and music online for re- 
search and teaching, for example Hazzanut Online and Vir- 


tual Cantor. 
[Gila Flam (24 ed.)] 


HISTORY 
BIBLICAL PERIOD 


The Bible is the foremost and richest source for knowledge of 
the musical life of ancient Israel until some time after the re- 
turn from the Babylonian Exile. It is complemented by several 
external sources: archaeological relics of musical instruments 
and depictions of musical scenes; comparative material from 
the neighboring cultures; and post-biblical sources, such as 
the writings of *Philo and *Josephus, the *Apocrypha, and the 
*Mishnah. A truly chronological ordering of the biblical evi- 
dence on music is hardly possible, since it frequently happens 
that a relatively late source attributes certain occurrences to 
an early period, in which they could not have existed. A case 
in point is the chronicler’s reports about the ordering of the 
Temple music by King David. Many details - above all the 
prominent status of the Levitical singers, which almost over- 
shadows that of the priests - are probably a projection back 
from the chronicler’s own time. Some of the reports may even 
be nothing more than an attempt to furnish the Levitical sing- 
ers with a Davidic authorization in order to strengthen their 
position. It is therefore more prudent to draw a synthetic pic- 
ture in which most of the facts can be assumed to have existed 
for at least a considerable part of the time. 

The mythical dimension of music is represented in bibli- 
cal tradition only by the story of Jubal, who was “the ancestor 
of all who play the kinnor and uggav” (Gen. 4:21; for names of 
instruments see below). Another relic of the same kind may 
well be found in the allusion, in God’s speech to Job, to the day 
on which the creation was finished, whereupon, “the morning 
stars sang together and the Sons of the God|[s?] Raised a shout 
of acclamation” (Job 38:7). Most of the evidence concerns the 
place of music in the cult. Music is conspicuously absent in 
the stories of the Tabernacle in the desert wanderings. The 
bells (perhaps only rattling platelets, see below) on the tunic 
of the high priest had no musical function but an apotropaic 
one. The trumpets served mainly to direct the movements of 
the camping multitude, and their function for arousing God’s 
“remembrance” is common to their use in the sacrifice and in 
war (Num 10:1-10). In the transport of the Ark to Jerusalem by 
David, which is accompanied by the playing of lyres, drums, 
rattles, and cymbals (11 Sam. 6:5; 1 Chron. 13:8), the context is 
that of a popular féte, not an established cult ritual. Even the 
description of the inauguration of Solomon's Temple in the 
first chapters of 1 Kings lacks an explicit reference to music. 
Only the trumpets are mentioned in the reconstitution of the 
Temple services in the time of Joash (11 Kings 12:14). 

In Chronicles, the musical element suddenly appears as 
the most prominent part of the service, with detailed and re- 
peated “duty rosters” (and genealogies) of the levitic singers 
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and instrumentalists, as planned by David and established by 
Solomon. Since the lists of the returned exiles from Babylon, 
in Ezra and Nehemiah, include a certain number of families 
of Temple singers, it can be assumed that, at least toward the 
end of the First Temple, there was already some kind of orga- 
nized cult music in Jerusalem. On the other hand, there are 
grounds to believe that the role of music in the First Temple 
was minimal. In the sanctuaries outside Jerusalem, it was 
probably much more prominent: witness the “prophets’ or- 
chestra” at the high place of Gibeah (1 Sam. 10:5) and Amos’ 
fulminations against the external pomp in one of the cult cen- 
ters of the northern tribes, perhaps in Shechem, “take away 
from me the roaring of thy songs and the playing of thy lyres 
will I not hear” (Amos 5:23). 

After the return from Babylon, music as a sacred art and 
an artistic sacred act was gradually given its place in the orga- 
nization of the Temple services. It seems that this did not pass 
without opposition. Some scholars have even tried to adduce 
a power struggle between the levites and the priests. Although 
the evidence does not mention music as a subject for quar- 
rel, the striving of the levitic singers for prestige is implicit in 
the chronicler’s descriptions, and may even be the reason for 
the insertion of the poem, or set of poems “By the waters of 
Babylon,’ in the collection of Psalms (Ps. 137). The weepers by 
the waters of Exile were not an abstract personification; they 
were the levitic singers, whom their captors would have join 
the other exotic court orchestras that the Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian kings kept for entertainment and took care to replen- 
ish by their expeditions of conquest. The court and temple or- 
chestras of Mesopotamia in this period are the prototype for 
the Temple music established in Jerusalem after the return: a 
large body of stringed instruments of one or two types only 
(in Jerusalem kinnor and nevel); a small number, or a single 
pair, of cymbals; and a large choir. The trumpets of the priests 
constituted a separate body in every respect, with a ritual but 
not really musical function. In the earlier stages of religious 
organization, centered on inspirational ecstatic prophecy, the 
role of music was understandably important (cf. 1 Sam. 10:5 
and the story of Elisha’s musically-induced prophetic seizure 
in 11 Kings 3:15). David’s playing and singing before Saul be- 
longs to a related psychological aspect. 

At coronations, the trumpets were blown as part of the 
formal proclamation (11 Kings 11:14), and the spontaneous and 
organized rejoicings after victory in war were accompanied 
by women who sang, drummed and danced; (a practice still 
current among the Bedouin), cf. The Song of the *Sea, and the 
women’s welcome of David and Saul in 1 Sam. 18:6-7. Music at 
popular feasts is described in Judges 21:19 ff. Finally, the mu- 
sical accompaniment at the feasts of the rich and, of course, 
at the king’s court is also described several times, often with 
a note of reproach (11 Sam. 19:36; Isa. 5:12; Amos 6:5; Eccles. 
2:8). The musical expression of mourning is implicit in the 
verses of David's lament for Saul and Jonathan and explicit in 
the mention of the male and female mourners who repeated 
specially composed dirges (11 Chron. 35:25). True folk music is 
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mentioned only rarely, such as the songs and rhythmic shouts 
of the workers in the vineyards (probably the grape treaders) 
alluded to by the prophets. 

The number of identifiable terms for musical instruments 
in the Bible comes to about 19. Some other terms, notably 
those appearing in the headings of the Psalms, have also been 
taken to represent instruments but probably mean some kind 
of indication of the melody. For many of the terms, a precise 
archaeological equivalent can already be proposed. Others still 
await the yield of future excavations. In the following section, 
the instruments will be listed and described briefly. 

(1) Asor (Ti), see below, under nevel. 

(2) Halil (2°¥n), double-pipe wind instrument, with the 
mouthpieces probably of the single-reed (“clarinet”) type and 
probably made up of one melody pipe and one drone pipe. 
A folk and popular instrument, it was used for rejoicing and 
also in mourning ceremonies. 

(3) Hazozerah (773130), trumpet, made of precious metal, 
generally silvers. Blown by the priests, it was used in the sac- 
rificial ceremony, in war, and in royal coronations. 

(4) Kaitros/Katros, see below, under “Daniel instru- 
ments.” 

(5) Keren (]1/?), Aram. karna (X17?), see below, under 
shofar. 

(6) Kinnor (1133). A stringed instrument of the lyre fam- 
ily, constituted by a body, two arms, and a yoke. The Canaan- 
ite type of the instrument, which was certainly the same as 
used by the Israelites, is asymmetric, with one arm shorter 
than the other, and its body is box shaped. The instrument 
was probably of an average height of 20-23 in. (50-60 cm.) 
and sounded in the alto range, as evinced by surviving speci- 
mens from Egypt (which took over the form and even kept the 
name of the instrument from the neighboring Semites). The 
kinnor is the noble string instrument of Semitic civilization, 
and became the chief instrument of the orchestra of the Sec- 
ond Temple. It was played by David and was therefore held in 
particular honor by the Levites. According to Josephus, it had 
ten strings and was sounded with a plectrum (Ant., 7:306), and 
according to the Mishnah, its strings were made of the small 
intestines of sheep (Kin. 3:6). 

(7) Mashrokita (Xt?11W7d), cf. below, under “Daniel in- 
struments.” 

(8) Mena‘ane‘im (0°y1yN)), mentioned only in 11 Samuel 
6:5 among the instruments played during David's transport of 
the Ark to Jerusalem. The parallel narrative in 1 Chronicles 13:8 
substitutes meziltayim (cymbals). The numerous finds of pot- 
tery rattles make it highly probable, by etymological analogy 
(yiy1 “shaking”), that the term can be applied to them. After 
about the seventh century B.c.£., these rattles disappeared 
and were replaced by the newly-invented metal bell (see be- 
low, under paamon). 

(9) Meziltayim, Zilzalim, Mezillot (niv°x~ ,o°?x x 
o’n?x1), the first two forms probably standing for cymbals. 
The cymbals found in excavations were made of bronze, in 
the form of plates with a central hollow boss and with a metal 
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thumb-loop. The average diameter of the finds is about 4.5 in. 
(12 cm.). They were played by the Levites in the Temple. The 
mezillot of the horses, mentioned in Zechariah 14:20, are prob- 
ably the same metal ball-jingles as those depicted on Assyr- 
ian reliefs. 

(10) Minnim (oY), an unclear term (Ps. 150:5 and per- 
haps also Ps. 45:9), presumably a stringed instrument, and 
perhaps the lute, which was never an integral part of the Ca- 
naanite and Israelite instrumentarium. 

(11) Nevel (733), a type of lyre, perhaps originating in Asia 
Minor, constructed differently from the kinnor-lyre - larger, 
and therefore of deeper tone. The coins of Bar Kokhba show it 
in a schematized form. According to Josephus, it had 12 strings 
and was played by plucking with the fingers (Ant., 7:306). Ex- 
tra-biblical sources, which describe it under the name of nabla 
mention its “breathy” or “rumbling” tone. It was the second 
main instrument in the Temple orchestra. According to the 
Mishnah (Kin. 3:6), its strings were made of the large intes- 
tines of sheep. The nevel asor (ivy 293), or, in its brief form, 
asor (Ps. 33:2; 92:4; 144:9), was perhaps a slightly smaller nevel 
with ten strings only. 

(12) Pa‘amon (jiM¥5), mentioned only in Exodus 28:33-34 
and 39:25-26 (and later by Josephus), as attached to the tu- 
nic of the High Priest alternating with the ornament called 
rimmon (pomegranate) and made of gold. The usual mean- 
ing of the term is a bell. Bells came into use in the Near East 
only in the seventh century B.c.£., so that the noise-making 
attachments to the high priest's garment in the desert Taber- 
nacle could not have been bells proper. If the description in 
Exodus is not a pure projection back from the period of the 
First or Second Temple, the original paamonim must have 
been metal platelets. Later on, real bells substituted these. 
Most bells found in Palestine are small, made of bronze and 
have an iron clapper. 

(13-14) Pesanterin PInIOD and sabbekha (XI3v/NI20), see 
below, under “Daniel instruments.” 

(15) Shalishim (a°w°9w), mentioned only in 1 Samuel 
18:6-7, as played by women. By analogy with Ugaritic flt-metal 
(and not t/t and shlsh as meaning “three”), these may be cym- 
bals or struck metal bowls. 

(16) Shofar (1iv/), the horn of the ram or a wild ovine, 
and the only instrument to have survived in Jewish usage, 
probably identical with the keren (]1/?) and keren ha-yovel 
(2247 TI). In the Bible, its function is that of a signaling in- 
strument especially in war; its famous appearance at the siege 
of Jericho must be understood in this sense and not as a magi- 
cal noisemaker. The shofar-like sound at the receiving of the 
Ten Commandments is also a transfer from the same domain. 
Only after the shofar was taken into the service in the Second 
Temple did it regain its primitive magical connotation. 

(17) Sumponyah (773157210), cf. below, under “Daniel in- 
struments.” 

(18) Tof (iM), a shallow round frame drum, frequently 
played by women (cf. *Miriam), and associated with the 
dance. 
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(19) Uggav (2339), still unclear, but very probably not 
the wind instrument which medieval exegesis would have it 
to be. Perhaps the harp, which, like the lute (minnim?) was 
never an integral part of the Canaanite and Israelite instru- 
mentarium. 

(20) “Daniel Instruments.” Daniel 3:5 describes, in Ara- 
maic, an orchestra at the court of the Babylonian king, which 
includes the karna, mashrokita, kaitros, sabbekha, pesanterin 
sumponyah, “and all kinds of instruments.” Karna is the horn, 
and kaitros, sabbekha, and pesanterin are but Aramaized ver- 
sions of the Greek kithara, sambyke, and psalterion. Mashrokita 
is a whistling or piping instrument; sumponyah parallels the 
Greek symphoneia, which, in itself, means only “the sounding 
together.” It is highly probable that the term does not stand 
for an instrument at all, but means the concerted sound of 
those mentioned before. The closing of the sentence, “and 
all kinds of instruments,’ would thus be nothing but an ex- 
planatory gloss. 

The forms of music can only be surmised from the forms 
of those parts of biblical poetry, which are clearly meant to be 
sung. The most important of these are the Psalms, or at least 
a great part of the 150 poems gathered into the canon of the 
Psalter. Many of these, open with an “invitation to music” 
(“Let us go and sing,” “Sing to the Lord a new song”). Before 
the body of the Psalm itself, a shorter or longer heading for- 
mula often appears, in which at least some of the elements 
have a presumably musical meaning. Mizmor and shir, also 
combined as mizmor-shir and shir-mizmor, are clearly of this 
kind, but their musical difference has so far remained obscure. 
The term lamenazzeah has often been thought to mean “to the 
choirmaster.” Most tantalizing of all are the phrases prefixed 
by al (“upon”?) such as “al-ayyelet ha-shahar” (Ps. 22, liter- 
ally “upon the hind [?] of the dawn”), or “al ha-sheminit” (Ps. 
6, literally “upon the eighth”), and others which are untrans- 
latable even literally. The most reasonable hypothesis is that 
these designate certain melodic types. Whether the term selah 
which appears at the end of certain verses in many psalms (and 
often creates a tripartite division of the psalm) has a musical 
meaning still remains to be proved. 

The sounds themselves are lost. Although comparative 
studies of living Jewish and other Near Eastern traditions may 
be able to point to certain melodic and formal elements as 
“very old,’ their attribution to the biblical or early post-bibli- 
cal period can never be confirmed by objective proof. 


SECOND TEMPLE PERIOD 


Only the last part of this period is documented by contempo- 
rary literature (chiefly Philo, Josephus, and in the writings of 
the sectarians of Qumran). Much of the mishnaic narrative 
concerning music in the Temple service is based on eyewit- 
ness memories. The information is often very precise, such 
as the description of the daily morning sacrifice in Mishnah 
Tamid and the numbers of instruments in the Temple orches- 
tra in Mishnah Arakhin. The figure of the Temple musician 
himself appears much more clearly. Thus there is Hogras ben 
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Levi, who was prefect of the singers and would not teach his 
own technique of virtuoso voice production to others (Shek. 
5:1; Yoma 3:11). Of the instruments mentioned in the Bible, 
only the Temple instruments proper appear again: kinnor, 
nevel, tziltzal and metziltayim, hazozerah, and the newly ac- 
cepted shofar. The halil is also mentioned as a popular instru- 
ment, which was played in the Temple only on 12 days of the 
year (Ar. 2:3). The term abbuv (pipe) is used for the separate 
pipes of the halil. 

Other terms proposed as musical instruments by later 
commentaries, from the Gemara onward, are very probably 
not instruments at all, such as niktimon, batnun, markof, iros. 
Neither is the magrefah, a rake, which was noisily thrown on 
the floor after the cleaning of the altar to signal to the sing- 
ers in their chambers to proceed to their stations, which tal- 
mudic exegesis later turned into the equivalent of the Byzan- 
tine organ. 

A separate body of musical practice and doctrine was 
evolved by the dissident sectarians of the period. The choral 
singing of the *Therapeutae in Egypt is described by Philo 
and Josephus and seems to be the musical base of some of the 
hymns found in the Dead Sea Scrolls. The sectarians seem to 
have eschewed the use of musical instruments, holding “the 
fruit of the mouth,’ i-e., singing, as the more pure expression 
of devotion. Some passages in their writings and in Ben Sira 
may indicate the existence of ideas, which approach very 
closely to the sphere of musical, or rather musical-poetical 
theory. The catastrophe in 70 c.£. put an end to the Temple- 
centered music of the Jewish people and opened a new period, 
in which the *synagogue became the focal point of creativity 


in word and tone. 
[Bathja Bayer] 


THE EMERGENCE OF SYNAGOGUE SONG 


Late Hellenistic civilization made music an all-penetrating 
cultural activity. The Eastern scene was dotted with theaters, 
arenas, and circuses where singers and virtuosos flocked to- 
gether at musical contests (organized even by Herod; Jos., 
Ant., 15:269ff.; 16:137). Amateur philosophers at social gath- 
erings of every kind discussed music. Jingling, banging, and 
rattling accompanied heathen cults, and the frenzying shawms 
of a dozen ecstatic rites intoxicated the masses. Amid this eu- 
phoric farewell feast of a dying civilization, the voices of non- 
conformists were emerging from places of Jewish and early 
Christian worship; *Philo of Alexandria had already empha- 
sized the ethical qualities of music, spurning the “effeminate” 
art of his gentile surroundings. In the same spirit, early syn- 
agogue song intentionally foregoes artistic perfection, re- 
nounces the playing of instruments, and attaches itself entirely 
to “the word” - the text of the Bible. 

The new style of Jewish music made its appearance at 
a specific and fateful moment. When the destruction of the 
Temple in 70 c.z. demanded a complete rearrangement in 
the religious, liturgical, and spiritual fields, music became in- 
volved in several ways. The abolition of Temple worship also 
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put an end to the refined instrumental art of the levites. The 
use of instruments in the synagogue service was prohibited 
(and remained so, with certain exceptions), leaving music a 
strictly vocal art. Needless to say, this limitation left its im- 
print on musical style and form. Moreover, the musical skill 
of the Levitic singers and their tradition, accumulated over 
generations, were not utilized in synagogue song, and their 
professional teaching and rules had not survived in writing. 
Synagogue song was thus a new beginning in every respect - 
especially with regard to its spiritual basis. 

In the new era, prayer was to take the place of sacrifice 
in providing atonement and grace (RH 17b). Levitical music 
had been an integral part of the order of sacrifices (Er. 13:2; Ar. 
11a; TJ, Pes. 4:1, 30c). Its nature probably was to be as pure and 
flawless as the offering itself, for it was directed at the heavens 
and not at a human audience. It must have striven for objec- 
tive and transcendental beauty and have been “art music.” The 
task of synagogue song was a different one. The individual and 
the congregation both appeal to God by means of the spoken 
word. Prayer, regarded as “service of the heart” (‘avodah she- 
ba-lev), had to express a broad scale of human feelings: joy, 
thanksgiving, and praise, but also supplication, consciousness 
of guilt, and contrition. All these emotions urge subjective 
expression in song and human warmth, rather than abstract 
beauty. The strong human element in synagogue music made 
itself acutely felt as soon as the professional solo singer began 
to appear. Before this, however, any member of a congrega- 
tion could be called up to lead in prayer as a “delegate of the 
community” (sheliah zibbur). The gift of a fine voice obliged 
a member of the community to accept the function of lay pre- 
centor (PR 25: PdRK 97a). 

Among the different singing styles in which the early 
nonprofessional shelihei zibbur may have performed, are el- 
ementary ones that can be ascribed with certainty to the early 
synagogue. They are suited to a gathering of people assembled 
for singing prayer and praise and for the majority of whom 
artistically contrived song and complicated tunes were nor- 
mally out of range. Such congregations had to be cemented 
together by a kind of music that was easily grasped and per- 
formed. The musical forms of psalmody, chanted Bible read- 
ing, and prayer tunes bases on a simple melodic patternfullfil 
these conditions. These are the archetypes of synagogue song 
and have been preserved by the whole range of Jewish com- 
munities over the ages. 


THE ROOTS OF SYNAGOGUE SONG IN THE NEAR 
EASTERN COMMUNITIES (C. 70-950 C.E.) 


The Formation of the Basic Pattern (c. 70-500 C.E.) 

A strong similarity of style can be detected in the recitation of 
the Psalms or chapters from other biblical books by different 
Jewish communities. Exactly the same recitation style is to be 
found in the most ancient traditions of the Catholic, Ortho- 
dox, and Syrian churches. Since there was a close contact be- 
tween the faiths only at an early period, the musical structure 
or styles of singing must have been accepted by Christianity 
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together with the Holy Scriptures themselves. Many of its dif- 
ferent forms, which are still employed by Jewish communi- 
ties in many different parts of the world, were also described 
in ancient literature. The findings point to a common source 
of Bible song in the early synagogue. 


PSALMODY. ‘The singing of Psalms occupies an important 
place in Jewish and in Christian worship. Both creeds share a 
musical pattern, traditionally and also in musicological par- 
lance known as psalmody (Greek-Christian psalmodia). Its out- 
lines and internal organization follow closely those of the poetic 
form. Each psalm may consist of a smaller or greater number 
of verses, without being organized in symmetrical stanzas. 
Accordingly, the melody of one verse may become a musical 
unit, which is repeated, as many times as there are verses in 
the psalm. Most of the verses are subdivided into two equal 
parts (hemistichs) by a caesura; similarly, the psalmodic mel- 
ody is given a bipartite structure. The biblical verse is formed 
and characterized solely by the number of its stressed syllables, 
disregarding completely how many weak syllables there are be- 
tween the stresses. The verse of a psalm may consequently vary 
widely in length, since the overall number of syllables is not 
constant. The tune has to be adaptable to these floating condi- 
tions; a “recitation note,’ which may be repeated according to 
the particular situation, provides for the required elasticity. 
In practice, the singer of a psalm verse reaches the “reci- 
tation note” through a short initial motion of the voice, dwells 
on the former for the main part of the text, and concludes the 
first hemistich with a medial cadence. The second hemistich 
is performed in the same manner, but concludes with a final 
cadence. Thus the basic psalmodic formula consists of: 


Initial motion/recitation note/medial cadence// 
initial motion/recitation note/final cadence (see Mus. ex. 1). 
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The simple melodic material of this basic formula can be 
grasped and reproduced by an average audience after listen- 
ing to a verse or two. In this respect, psalmody is a truly col- 
lective genre of music. Its aesthetic and psychological effect 
is governed by the recurrent repetition of the same melodic 
phrase - an element of stability coupled and contrasting with 
the constantly changing text. The tune, after a few repeti- 
tions, loses all its interest: the attention automatically turns 
to the words, which continually offer something new. The ac- 
companying vocal inflections merge and form an acoustical 
background which infiltrates the subconscious and creates a 
distinct mood, which eventually becomes associated with a 
certain feast or time of prayer or with grief and other emo- 
tions. The unchanging repetition of the formula throughout 
a psalm, which is the rule in Gregorian chant, is, in fact, sel- 
dom practiced in Jewish song. Apparently, even an unsophis- 
ticated congregation wanted to avoid dullness and to enliven 
the sound of the Davidic hymns (Song R. 4:4). 

One line of development in psalmody led to the distribu- 
tion of the performance between groups of singers. Responso- 
rial psalmody was described as early as the Mishnah (Suk. 3:11; 
Sot. 5:4) and both Talmuds (Sot. 30b; Suk. 38b; Ty, Suk. 3:12, 
53d). Precentor and congregation alternated in singing full 
verses or hemistichs; the precentor may intone the beginning 
and the choir takes over; or the choir may sing the concluding 
words. Moreover, a verse or part thereof may serve as refrain, 
“like an adult reading the Hallel, and they respond to him with 
the initial verse [as, e.g., in the Song of the Sea]: Moses said, 
‘T will sing unto the Lord; and they say, ‘I will sing unto the 
Lord’; Moses said, ‘for he hath triumphed gloriously; and they 
say, ‘I will sing unto the Lord...” This baraita, transmitted in 
the name of R. Akiva (d. 136 c.E.) and some of his contem- 
poraries, treats the various forms of responsorial psalmody as 
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Example 1. The basic formula of psalmody. Verses of Psalm 19, as chanted in various communities. After Idelsohn, Melodien, vol. 4, no. 25 (Oriental Se- 
phardi): ibid., vol. 3, no. 51 (Persia); ibid., vol. 3, no. 171 (Morocco): I. Lachmann, Awaudas Yisroeil, vol. 1, 1897, no. 154 (Western Ashkenazi). 
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become an indispensable tool for all new archaeological sur- 
veys, even though the information provided was incomplete 
and by modern archaeological standards defective (e.g., arti- 
ficial city mounds - tells - were not regarded by the explorers 
as sites of any archaeological significance). Subsequently, the 
Survey of Eastern Palestine was made in 1881-82 and then dis- 
continued, the Arabah Survey in 1883-84, surveys east of the 
Jordan by G. Schumacher in 1885-86, and the Wilderness of 
Zin survey under T.E. *Lawrence and L. Woolley in 1913-14. 
An important survey of ancient synagogues in Galilee was 
undertaken in 1905-7 by H. Kohl, E. Sellin and C. Watzinger, 
and their book is still a basic textbook for the plans of ancient 
synagogues in the Holy Land. 

Until World War 11, surveys conducted in Palestine were 
fairly basic in terms of the field methodologies and the means 
of dating that were employed. A “Schedule of Historical Maps 
and Sites” was prepared and updated by the Palestine Depart- 
ment of Antiquities at regular intervals from the 1920s. A new 
Archaeological Survey of Palestine was initiated in 1937, but 
very little progress was made. In July 1964 the Society for the 
Archaeological Survey of Israel was founded. Surveys were 
henceforth made within 10 x 10 kilometer maps, with the re- 
cording of archaeological remains by making measured plans 
of architectural remains, photography, and the collection and 
identification of surface artifacts (notably potsherds, flints, and 
coins). Since the 1980s Regional Archaeological Surveys have 
been conducted in various parts of Israel, with excavated tell 
sites placed within the context of the pattern of archaeological 
sites known in their specific regions. Site Catchment Analy- 
sis or Site Territory Analysis has been particularly useful for 
the study of the morphological environments of prehistoric 
sites, particularly in desert areas, and in recent years Land- 
scape Archaeology has come to the fore especially in regard 
to the investigation of historical landscapes with rural and in- 
dustrial remains. Historic Mediterranean type landscapes in 
the southern Levant tend to be regarded by archaeologists as 
places characterized by an assemblage of features pertaining 
to a variety of extramural human activities, such as agricul- 
tural pursuits (terraces and field systems) and industrial work 
(stone quarrying and lime and charcoal burning), all of which, 
of course, necessitated the establishment of a system of com- 
munications (roads and paths) so as to form links between 
farms and villages, and towns and markets. An in-depth study 
of such remains during a project of Landscape Archaeology 
can lead to a chronological and contextual understanding of 
ancient communities and how they adapted themselves to the 
specific environments they inhabited. The underlying assump- 
tion behind this kind of approach, however, is that communi- 
ties will interact with each other and with the ecology of their 
environments, in a sensible, harmonious, and stable fashion. 
Some landscape features, however, reflect their adaptation as 
a physical means of advancing ideologies and strengthening 
power struggles and territorial conflicts. 

Excavation (“dirt archaeology”) is the principal method 
used by archaeologists in the search for information about 
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ancient cultures. W.F. ‘Albright once wrote that “excavation 
is both art and science” and M. Wheeler wrote that “there is 
no correct method of excavation, but many wrong ones.’ Nu- 
merous factors contribute to the choice of a site for excavation 
in the Land of Israel, including its historical importance (and 
biblical identification), chance finds of significance, the im- 
pressiveness or accessibility of a site, and observations made 
during earlier archaeological investigations. The choice of a 
site chosen for excavation also depends on the budget that 
the archaeologist and the sponsoring university can raise. The 
procedure of excavations requires a systematic removal of ac- 
cumulated earth and debris covering ancient architectural re- 
mains, whether belonging to the site of a tell (i.e., a superficial 
mound created by the accumulation of superimposed layers 
of ruined ancient towns of different periods) or at the site ofa 
one-period settlement (i.e., a place that was founded on natu- 
ral land and after a time came to be destroyed or abandoned 
and never rebuilt). Various techniques of excavation exist and 
the choice of the techniques employed depends largely on the 
characteristics of the site being excavated. The first action that 
is taken in preparation for an excavation at a tell is to lay outa 
grid-system with iron rods set in cement along a north-south 
axis across the mound. These rods are used as the baseline for 
setting out a grid of 5 x 5 meter squares across the area cho- 
sen for excavation. By digging squares of 4 x 4 m within the 
larger grid the excavator is able to leave balks (unexcavated 
earthen walls) in place as the excavation deepens. Once the 
first occupation level has been encountered, the balks need to 
be recorded and taken down so that the general area of exca- 
vation will be sufficiently large enough to capture the outlines 
of more or less complete buildings, otherwise the archaeolo- 
gist will be left with a series of fragmentary walls scattered 
within a grid of squares. However, key balks are left at appro- 
priate locations to record the overall stratigraphy of the area 
under excavation. To ensure that this is properly organized 
the archaeologist appoints an area supervisor in each field of 
excavations, and they in turn take charge of monitoring the 
square supervisors. 

The excavating archaeologist is obliged to keep detailed 
written records of the daily findings, accompanied by photo- 
graphic dossiers and surveyed architectural maps and draw- 
ings, and lists of objects found. The dig director is assisted by 
a qualified staff: archaeological area supervisors to supervise 
work in the various fields of excavations, a surveyor and ar- 
chitect, a finds curator/registrar, and an administrator to take 
care of the tools and budgetary matters. The success of a proj- 
ect often depends on the stamina of an archaeologist in deal- 
ing with logistics and organization, and with his/her ability to 
successfully communicate with people, whether with staff or 
locals. The archaeological work will include the careful analy- 
sis of the strata of a site made on the basis of constant strati- 
graphical observations of fills of soil and debris, using balks 
to record the gradual progress of the digging operations, look- 
ing at the structural relationships between various phases of 
building construction, examining foundation-and-robbers’ 
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old and well established. It demonstrates the transformation 
of the first hemistich into an actual refrain. The exclamation 
“Hallelujah” may be given this role when it is inserted at dis- 
cretion between verses. This practice was described by Rava 
(c. 300 C.E.; Suk. 38b), and is found in the Christian tradition 
as Psalmus alleluiatus, and is still perpetuated by the Yemenite 
Jews (see mus. ex. 2a) 

Additions alien to the biblical text are very rare in Jew- 
ish tradition (mus. ex. 2b) but have become the rule in the 
antiphonal psalmody of the churches. The Greek term an- 
tiphonos originally meant alternate singing in different pitches 
(e.g., by men and women or men and boys); Philo heard this 
performed by the sect of Therapeutae. However, worship in 
the synagogue, which was a congregation exclusively of men 
and lacked a separate clergy, was unfavorable to the forma- 
tion of permanent choirs, and the embellishment of a psalm 
was contrary to the obligation of faithfulness to the holy text. 
There was no limitation, however, on the strictly musical de- 
velopment of psalmody, with the basic formula serving as a 
mere skeleton for more complex forms. The musical evolution 
is achieved mainly by means of variation — just as the poetic 
language of the Psalms draws largely upon variation within 
the framework of Parallelismus membrorum. Once again, mu- 
sical composition enhances the poetry. 

Jewish psalmody prefers to have hemistichs recited on 
different tone levels, which is very exceptional in Plain song. 
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Moreover, the recitation note need not remain rigid but may 
hover around its axis, raising stressed syllables here, marking 
a subdivision there, or simply adorning the tune. The initial 
phrases may be redoubled as well as omitted. Finally, several 
psalmodic formulas may be joined within the same psalm. 
The device of variation is capable of producing true artistic ef- 
fects by a gradual escalation of its resources as, for instance, in 
Psalm 29 for Sabbath eve as sung in Iran (Idelsohn, Melodien, 
III (1922), no. 3): here the melody gradually gains momentum 
and increasingly dense texture in accord with the intensifica- 
tion of the poetic images. Psalmodic music may change its 
features to a certain extent according to its multiple uses as 
well as the contents of the text, nevertheless, it must be con- 
tent to strengthen, but never outdo, the effect of the words. 
The ancient pattern of psalmody is still extensively used in 
Jewish communities all over the world. It is worth noting 
that the detailed accents later added to the psalm text by the 
Masoretes were disregarded: the traditional manner of inton- 
ing psalms was already too deeply rooted (see also *Psalms, 
Musical Rendition). 


BIBLE READING BY CHANT. Chapters from the Pentateuch 
and the Prophets are regularly read in the synagogue service, 
the other books of the Bible being reserved for certain feasts. 
It is characteristic of the synagogue that the Bible is never 
read like speech or declamation; it is always chanted to mu- 
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Example 2. Responsial psalmody. (a) Hallel Psalm 113, as chanted in Yemen, with a Hallelujah response by the congregation after each verse, similar to the 
Gregorian Psalmus alleluiatus. After Idelsohn, Melodien, vol. 1 no. 32; (b) Hallel Psalm 136, as chanted in Iraq, with the unwritten response, Hodu Lo ki 
tov (Praise Him for [He] is good), by the congregation after each verse. After Idelsohn, Melodien, vol. 2, no. 23. 
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sical pitches and punctuated by melodic cadences attached 
to clauses and periods. The reading of the Bible at home or 
at school is performed in the same way (see also *Masoretic 
Accents, Musical Rendition). This custom is strange to Euro- 
pean habits. The ancient Greeks already knew well how to 
distinguish between the rising and falling of the voice in rhe- 
torical speech or stage declamation on the one hand, and true 
musical intervals, on the other. When the Church took over 
biblical chanting from the synagogue, its Roman branch re- 
tained the chant in a simple form and did not develop it any 
further. Eastern Christianity, however, embarked on its own 
development and elaboration of scriptual chanting, which 
took a course parallel to the developments within Judaism. 

There is ample evidence of Bible chant in Jewish sources 
as early as the second century c.£., by which time it was an 
old and well-established custom. In the third century, Rav 
interpreted the verse “And they read in the book, in the Law 
of God... and caused them to understand the reading” (Neh. 
8:8) as a reference to the piskei te‘amim, i.e., punctuation 
by means of melodic cadences (Meg. 3a). Still earlier, Rabbi 
Akiva expressed his demand for daily study — also executed 
in chant — by the words “Sing it every day, sing it every day” 
(Sanh. 99a). Finally, Johanan, head of the Tiberias Academy 
(d. 279), formulated the central idea of chant in this categori- 
cal manner: “Whoever reads [the Torah] without melody and 
the studies [Mishnah] without song, to him may be applied 
the verse (Ezek. 20:25): Wherefore I gave them also statutes 
that were not good, and ordinances whereby they should not 
live” (Meg. 32a). As an external witness, Jerome (c. 400 C.E., 
in Bethlehem) testifies that the Jews “chant off” the Torah (de- 
cantant divina mandata: PL 24. 561). 

Talmudic sources state that the biblical verse was subdi- 
vided into clauses according to its meaning and the rhythm 
of speech. This division was called pissuk te‘amim and was 
strictly an oral tradition, the transmission of which was in- 
cumbent upon the teachers of children. Their method of in- 
struction was the ancient practice of chironomy - hand and 
finger signs that evoked the medial, final, and other cadences 
of Bible chant (Ned. 37b; attested by R. Akiva, Ber. 62a). Chi- 
ronomy had already been used by the singers of ancient Egypt 
and was later also adopted by the Byzantines. Jews practiced 
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it in the time of the masoretes, of Rashi (comm. on Ber. 62a) 
and, until recently, in Italy and Yemen. On the other hand, 
their absence in the sources indicates that there were no writ- 
ten “accents” (te‘amim) during the Talmudic period. These 
were gradually developed and introduced - together with 
vocalization — by the masoretes in the second half of the first 
millennium (“Although the cadential division of the verses 
and the reading tune were given at Mount Sinai, they were 
uttered according to oral tradition and not to accent marks 
in the book” Mahzor Vitry, par. 424; 11" century). The na- 
ture of this primitive, unwritten Bible chant can be inferred 
from the present custom of some communities, notably the 
Yemenites and Bukharans, which still disregard the written 
accents and read the Bible in a much simpler manner, using 
only the well-known cadences of psalmody plus an interme- 
diate stop (see Mus. ex. 3). 

The antiquity of this modest kind of chanting is proven by 
its existence in the Roman Church. Like psalmody, it appears 
to have been accepted there as a body foreign to Western musi- 
cal concepts and remained, therefore, in its primitive state. 

Psalmody and melodic reading are common traits of all 
the “peoples of the Bible.” Repeated attempts to find an ar- 
chetype of it in pagan antiquity have not succeeded. Melodic 
enunciation has been connected with Bible recitation from 
the very beginning and has accompanied the Holy Scriptures 
through their translation into every tongue. In contrast to sen- 
sualist tendencies in art, which take the Bible text as a mere 
opportunity for writing a beautiful piece of music, Bible chant 
is the genuine expression of a spiritual concept and, as such, 
is opposed to the general trend of the Hellenistic period. Its 
restriction to a small range of notes and limited ornamenta- 
tion is intentional, not “primitive,” with the purpose of ensur- 
ing that the melody will never interfere with the perception of 
the words and the apprehension of their meaning and spiri- 
tual message. As defined by Curt *Sachs, such music making 
is “logogenic” - proceeding from the word and serving the 
word (see *Masoretic Accents, Musical Rendition). 


THE EARLY STYLE OF PRAYER CHANT. During the first pe- 


riod of synagogue song, the precentor was normally chosen 
from the ranks of the congregation, and his devotion did not 
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Example 3. Simple form of biblical cantillation. I Kings 3:15, as chanted in Bukhara to a psalmodic pattern. After Idelsohn, Melodien, vol. 3, no. 138. 
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always have to be balanced by musical gifts and skills. Prayer 
tunes thus had to be simple and, simultaneously, of a plastic 
and variable nature in order to be fitted to longer or shorter 
phrases of the prose texts without difficulty. These demands 
are met by the “prayer modes” (nusahim) traditional and 
common in the Eastern and Western synagogues of today. 
Although it is impossible to ascribe individual tunes heard 
today to the early synagogue with any degree of certainty, it 
is legitimate to speak of the principle of chanting according 
to a nusah. 

Jewish prayer chant is essentially an evolution of tradi- 
tional melodic patterns classifiable as “Tefillah-mode,’ “Yotzer- 
mode, and so on. The melodic pattern of a certain nusah con- 
sists of several motives, which are not in any fixed rhythm or 
meter, but are rather a melodic formula, which is apt to be ex- 
panded or shortened according to the text. The motives may 
be repeated or omitted, they may change places and, above all, 
they may be subjected to variation by the singer. Melodic pat- 
terns of this kind are used in Sephardi, Ashkenazi, and Ori- 
ental communities alike. Their nature may best be recognized 
from their adaptation to metrical prayer texts (see mus. ex. 
4a), as well as to free recitation (mus. ex. 4b). 

The musical effect of an Ashkenazi prayer mode rests 
on its “varied unity”; it establishes a common stock of mo- 
tives for a whole group of prayers without imposing a rigid, 
unchanging framework upon it. The melodic development 
is stimulated by improvised variation - which has always 
been an important element in Jewish music (see *Nusah; 
*Shtayger). 


THE POPULAR BACKGROUND. Psalmody, melodic reading 
of Bible texts, and prayer chant were made to fulfill a func- 
tion in collective Jewish worship; they grew organically from 
a popular treasure of forms, under the guidance of basic re- 
ligious ideas. The latter excluded from worship the use of the 
multitude of instruments which were, in fact, in the hands 
of Jews in Palestine and Babylonia: the frame drum tabla 
(Ar. duff;) accompanied non-synagogal song and dance and 
pleased the women especially (“The sexagenarian as much as 
the six-year-old runs after the drum”: MK 9b); the reed-pipe 
abbuv was blown; the long-necked lute tanbura (Ar. tunbir) 
plucked. Workmen used to sing to lighten monotonous toil 
such as plowing, boat towing, or weaving (Sot. 48a). Song was 
heard in the tavern (Sanh. 101a), and every kind of musical 
entertainment at the fair (Ta’an. 22a; BK 86a see Rashi) and 
social gatherings (Sot. 48a). 

Radical religious authorities of the Babylonian Jews op- 
posed popular music making as unsuitable for a nation in dis- 
tress (relying upon Sot. 9:11 and 14). Their negative attitude 
(“Song in the house - destruction at the threshold,” Sot. 48a) 
became even more entrenched when the feudal aristocracy 
of Sassanian Persia made music part of their hedonistic en- 
joyment of life, and even the exilarch Mar *Ukba 1, who was, 
according to the chronicle of the scribe R. Nathan ha-Bavli 
(written in the 10 century), a poet-musician himself and 
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throughout the year composed and performed his own pae- 
ans of praise to the king, who allowed himself to be attended 
with music at his ceremonial levee (TJ, Meg. 3:2, 74a; Git. 
7a). At this time Rav *Huna issued his famous prohibition of 
music, which, however, had undesirable side effects and was 
dropped by his successor *Hisda (Sot. 48a). Palestine was ap- 
parently spared this unrealizable prohibition. There was never 
any intention to interfere with the music making at wedding 
festivities (hillula); on the contrary, this was regarded as a re- 
ligious duty (mitzvah). 

Several legends tell of the rabbis’ eagerness “to gladden 
the groom and bride” (Ber. 6b; TJ, Pe’ah 1:1, 15d, etc.). On these 
occasions, genuine responsorial singing was performed (Ber. 
31a): an honored guest had to improvise a verse suitable for 
the company to answer with one of the current refrains (such 
as Ket. 16b-17a). Responsorial psalmody may have been in- 
fluenced by such common customs. Antiphony, in its origi- 
nal meaning of alternating choirs of different pitch, was also 
employed at the popular level (Sot. 48a). Instrumental play- 
ing at the wedding hillula was officially encouraged, and this 
favorable attitude of the Talmud teachers became a guideline 
for later legal decisions. 

It is not known when and why playing the flute before the 
bridal pair (rooted in ancient life and fertility symbolism) was 
abandoned; it was once a familiar and absolutely legal custom 
(BM 6:1). The same question arises with regard to flute playing 
at funerals, where this instrument symbolized life and resur- 
rection; it was customary at the time of Josephus (Wars 3:437) 
and the Gospels (Matt. 9:23), and its legal aspects were still 
given consideration by the tannaim (Shab. 23:4; Ket. 4:4), but 
it, too, disappeared without any trace. Lamentation of the dead 
by wailing women could assume the form of a dirge (*kinah, 
hesped) in responsorial patterns (Mx 3:8; Meg. 3b; 6a); but it 
often remained a short acclamation (MK 28b), probably re- 
peated to current melodic phrases. A funeral song of the Di- 
aspora Jews is attested in Canon 9 of the Council of Narbonne 
in 589 (Juster, Juifs, 1 (1914), 368, n. 3). 

A relationship between synagogal and domestic sing- 
ing patterns has already been noted. Since responsorial and 
antiphonal song is found as a frequent practice among many 
peoples, it may be surmised that the related forms of psalm- 
ody also derived from popular usages. As far as can be judged 
from the necessarily one-sided talmudic sources, Jewish folk 
music remained relatively immune to the omnipresent Hel- 
lenistic influences. Near Eastern Jewry belonged to the Ara- 
maic-speaking peoples (as evinced, for example, by the no- 
menclature of their musical instruments) and may have kept 
away from Greek theaters and circuses at the behest of their 
teachers (Av. Zar. 1:7; TJ, ibid., 1:7, 40a; Av. Zar. 18b, etc.). In 
the Diaspora, however, the Jews of Miletus, Antioch, and 
Carthage liked the stage and the arena (Juster, Juifs, 2 (1914), 
239-41). Jewish (Purim?) plays were restricted by the Codex 
Theodosianus of 425 (ibid., 1 (1914), 360 n. 2). At any rate, the 
lasting influence of Hellenistic musical activities in the Jewish 
sphere cannot be proven. 
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PROSE TEXT 












| Adeshem sefatad tiffah |  ufé yagid tehilate-— ha... 


European Sephardi (Leghorn) : 






Welo-hec —-Ya‘akov.,. 


1 - he- nw welohei_ avo-te-—nu elohei Avraham elohei Yizhak 



















oo Sloheynw, Bibhavah mosdim 


Adoshem siokeh, bags haat gt Sason eth yom hag hamazoth hazeh, 





| man herutnena mikrd godesh jzederlizi- — — — ath nizrayim. 
\ ' Yaa - = 


Wathi-— — then a-nu 
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Example 4. Structures of prayer modes (nusah), 

(a) Sephardi: Musaf of the High Holy Days; Aleinu le Shabbe’ah. Oriental Sephardi, After Idelsohn, Melodien, vol. 4 no. 249. Ata Ni- 
gleta, ibid., no. 254; Adonai Sefatai Tiftah, ibid., no. 233: European Sephardi (Leghorn), after F. Consolo, Sefer Shirei Yisrael - Libro 
dei Canti d’Israele, 1892, no. 335. 

(b) Western Ashkenazi: prayers on feast days and the New Moon, blessing for Passover, after S. Naumbourg, Zemirot Yisrael, vol. I. 
1847, no. 141. 
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IDEAS ABOUT Music. ‘The influence of religious law (hala- 
khah) on the structure of synagogue music, such as the dis- 
continuation of instrument playing and the entire Levitical 
tradition, has been noted above. To this should be added the 
rejection of the female voice from the service and other pub- 
lic performances, exemplified by Rav’s harsh statement: “The 
voice of a woman is indecency” (Ber. 24a, etc.). The rabbi’s in- 
difference or hostility to the sound of music changes, however, 
in the aggadic parts of the Talmud, where many instances of 
true musical feeling and appreciation of the charm of sounds 
are recorded. The rabbis dwelled on King David's allegoric 
lyre, which was sounded by the midnight wind like an Aeo- 
lian harp (Ber. 4a, etc.), they perceived the “song of the ears 
of grain” in the field (RH 8a), and let trees burst into song 
(TJ, Hag. 2:1, 77a). They fostered ideas that became universal 
sources of artistic inspiration: the parallel singing of celestial 
music of the angels and the righteous (Hag. 12b; 14a; Av. Zar. 
3b; Er. 21a; Sanh. 91b; Meg. 10b, etc.; Tosef. Sot. 6:2); and the 
“trump of doom” (later Midrashim: Otiyyot de-Rabbi Akiva, 
letter T; Midrash Daniel, etc.). In other Midrashim (of more 
or less disputed date), the eternal link between mystical and 
musical conceptions, already extant in some of the above- 
quoted Talmud passages, reveals its full strength in certain 
peculiar hymns aimed at inducing a visionary trance. These 
hymns were assembled in the treatise Heikhalot Rabbati (“All 
these songs Rabbi Akiva heard when approaching the *Mer- 
kabah and understood and learned before the heavenly throne 
what its servants sang unto it”). They are composed in a lan- 
guage rich in “word-music” and vocal harmony; and one can 
imagine them being sung to the repetition of short melodic 
phrases characteristic of suggestion-inducing and spell-cast- 
ing songs all over the world. 

The same Heikhalot treatise reveals a guiding idea of 
sacred song in legendary form: “R. Ishmael said: Blessed is 
Israel - how much dearer are they to the Holy One than the 
servant-angels! Since as soon as the servant-angels wish to 
proceed with their song in the heights, rivers of fire and hills 
of flames encircle the throne of glory, and the Holy One says: 
Let every angel, cherub, and seraph that I created be silenced 
before Me, until I have heard and listened to the voice of song 
and praise of Israel, my children!” Human song of praise is 
given preference over the pure and flawless beauty heard from 
the heavenly hosts, and the standards of sacred song are set 
by the warmth of devotion resounding from earthly voices, 
imperfect and human as they may be. 

This concept differs from the basic idea of ecclesiastical 
song as laid down by Dionysius the Areopagite and repeated 
throughout the Middle Ages. This notion propounds that the 
perfect beauty of angelic song descends to the lower ranks in 
heaven and reaches earth as a faint echo. Church music en- 
deavored by imitation to approach the heavenly model; it had 
to strive increasingly for superhuman, transcendental beauty, 
thus creating a perfect but cold product of art. This funda- 
mental difference between the Jewish and Christian view of 
sacred music indicates what to look for in the evaluation of 
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synagogue song. It must be judged by the perseverance of its 
original intention, which is to be an expression of human feel- 
ings, disregarding beauty for its own sake. Whenever, during 
its development, appreciation of the pleasant sound as such 
became prominent, this attitude was most often initiated by 
foreign influences. As a rule, however, the basic patterns set 
during its first period have survived as a permanent back- 
ground of Jewish music. 


Evolution of the Basic Pattern and Creation of New 
Forms (c. 500-950) 

After the completion of the Talmud, c. 500 c.£., new devel- 
opments began in the liturgical and musical fields. The Near 
Eastern communities maintained their leadership, and the 
innovations created there became an integral part of Jewish 
tradition in the entire Diaspora. During this time, as far as 
can be judged, Jewish music was spared serious conflict with 
foreign influences. 


THE “LEARNED ART” OF BIBLE CHANT. According to the 
early, oral tradition of reading the Bible by chant, only a few 
main sections of a verse were distinguished by means of me- 
lodic cadences (see Mus. ex. 3 above). Although the text of the 
Hebrew Bible was fixed long since, every sequence of words 
could become meaningful only by the correct grouping of 
the words and a clear interrelation of clauses and sub-clauses. 
The division of a verse could become a matter of interpreta- 
tion, or even ideology, and raise debates with dissenting sects 
or a foreign creed. It was no wonder that in epochs of inse- 
curity a need was felt to mark the accepted infrastructure of 
biblical verses in an indisputable way - in writing. This was 
achieved by the masoretic accents which have accompanied 
the text ever since. 

Written reading accents are a feature unknown in the 
Talmud (that is to say, until c. 500 c.£.). They appear to have 
developed from the sixth century onward. During the same 
period, the Syrian and Byzantine churches also introduced 
written reading signs. Even small groups like the Samaritans 
invented such signs, although the period of their origin is 
uncertain. No priority can be ascertained today, but the for- 
mer hypothesis of a Hellenistic prototype has been finally 
abandoned, as has the idea of interdependence between the 
different accent systems. It was a general but variously real- 
ized tendency of this era to make a new attempt at a musical 
script — the first one since the ancient Greeks, and completely 
different from their method. Greek musicians had expressed 
single pitches by means of graphic signs, as is done in mod- 
ern European notation. This method is based on analytical 
thought. Writing music with accents, however, rests upon the 
conception of complete melodic figures or motives, which are 
retained in the singer’s memory. Their specific application in 
singing may be brought about by gestures of the hand (chi- 
ronomy), as documented already in the talmudic era. The mo- 
tive may be given a suggestive name (etnahta “sign of rest”; 
zakef “upright,” etc.); the first letter of its name may be writ- 
ten above the text, as was done by the Babylonian masoretes. 
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Finally, freely invented signs could also be used, as was done 
by the masoretes of Tiberias. 

The development of biblical accents (ta‘amei mikra) was 
a prolonged process which was completed definitely only be- 
tween 900 and 930 by Aaron b. Moses *Ben-Asher of Tibe- 
rias. This final and authoritative system was imposed upon the 
whole of Jewry. The earlier Palestinian and Babylonian accen- 
tuations fell into disuse and have only recently been recovered 
from rare manuscripts. The general trend of development was 
from simplicity to complexity. The masoretes “in good faith 
furnished the 24 biblical books with accents of correct judg- 
ment, with a clear manner of speech, with a sweetly enunciat- 
ing palate, with beautiful oration... Whoever reads shall hear, 
whoever hears shall understand, and whoever sees shall grasp” 
(Moses Ben-Asher, autograph colophon of the Cairo Codex of 
the Prophets, dated 895 c.z.). They proceeded from the sub- 
division of a sentence by accent pairs (Babylonian system) 
to a total accentuation of one sign, and occasionally two, on 
every word. Having begun with the simple indication of the 
traditional places of the cadences, they ultimately arrived at a 
“learned art” of Bible chant, prescribing how the reader was 
to organize his recitation. 

In evaluating the musical consequences of the Tiberian 
“total accentuation,’ one basic fact should be borne in mind: 
an accent can seldom be regarded as a detached, self-contained 
unit. Not only is a disjunctive accent (“king”) most often ac- 
companied by a conjunctive one (“servant”), but also several 
of these pairs are frequently combined to form typical groups. 
In music, motive groups or melodic phrases match these ac- 
cent groups: a chanted Bible verse is made into a continuous 
chain of musical motives (see Mus. ex. 5) and is clearly dis- 
tinguished from the old-fashioned, psalmody-like style (see 
Mus. ex. 3 above). 

Since the single motives are often linked by a short bridge 
of linear recitation (see ex. 5), this kind of chant may also be 
likened to a string of beads. An entire chapter read in this 
manner resembles a mosaic in which the same pieces are as- 
sembled in constantly varying combinations. 





Wayikag Shlomoh_ wehineh_ halom_ ; 


The translation of the masoretes’ intentions into music 
was not accomplished smoothly. First of all, the Tiberian sys- 
tem of accentuation is too detailed and complex to be followed 
perfectly by even the most scrupulous reader. Moreover, there 
were Jewish communities with closer ties to the Babylonian 
than to the Tiberian school; they accepted the Tiberian sys- 
tem as a matter of book learning, but interpreted in song only 
part of it (the king accents) or disregarded it altogether. Writ- 
ers of the 14" and 16‘ centuries (Simeon b. Zemah *Duran, 
Elijah *Levita) explicitly attest that the Sephardim who used 
to obtain books and teachers from Babylonia neglected all the 
servant accents and some of the kings as well, and they still do 
so today. In Iran and Yemen there arose hybrid styles of me- 
lodic reading in which the three or four cadences of the old 
style are permutated arbitrarily in order to comply with the 
Tiberian rulings. Some remote communities, such as that of 
Bukhara, continue to recite simply in the old, psalmody-like 
style (Mus. ex. 3 above). In this way, Jewish reading practices 
of today form a living museum of chanting styles as they were 
at different stages of their development. 


THE LITURGICAL HYMN (PIyyuT). Although the composi- 
tion of religious poetry most certainly did not break off with 
the destruction of the Second Temple, the introduction of 
hymns as an integral part of synagogue liturgy is ascribed to 
the sixth century. An old tradition (first recorded by *Yehu- 
dai Gaon c. 760) connects the admission of hymns into the 
synagogue with an interdiction against studying the law and 
reciting the Shema Yisrael, generally linked with the hostile 
edict of Emperor Justinian 1 promulgated in 553 (Juster, Juifs, 
1 (1914), 369-77). This, however, is not sufficient to explain 
the continuing production of hymns over the centuries, the 
immense creative power invested in them, the mystical touch 
present since the very beginning, nor the musical elaboration 
which they brought about. Hymn writing and singing must 
be regarded rather as an elementary religious force, effective 
in Jewry as in every other faith, and one of the main promot- 
ing forces of musical evolution. 


wayavo yerusha-la-—yim waya--amod lifnei aron be- 





rit Ado-shem___, wayaal olot 


wa-yaas shelamim, wayaas mishte lekhol 2-va-dav . 


Example 5. Ashkenazi biblical chant according to the masoretic accents. I Kings 3:15, following the rendition of Joshua 1:1 in Idelsohn, Melodien, vol. 2, 50 


no. 11. 
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The early designation of the genre, *ma‘amad, was soon 
replaced by the borrowed Greek word piyyut. The choice of a 
foreign term probably indicates the introduction of innova- 
tions, such as consequent rhyming and the division of a poem 
into stanzas of identical structure. In time, the stanza form be- 
came highly important to musical form: it offered the oppor- 
tunity of changing the unarticulated cumulation of verses into 
a divisive organization of the song. This possibility, however, 
is hardly exploited in tunes of the older style. In present-day 
synagogue song, piyyut melodies continue the traditional us- 
age of repeating the first line throughout the entire song. The 
cause is certainly the poetic rhythm, which remained as it was 
in biblical poetry: an equal number of stresses in the verses, 
occurring at unequal intervals because of the changing num- 
ber of unaccentuated syllables in between. Thus, a well-known 
hymn of Eleazar *Kallir (early seventh century?) reads: 


Tal yaasis zuf harim = 3 accents, 6 syllables 
taem bi-meodkha muvharim = 3 accents, 8 syllables 
hannunekha halez mi-masgerim = 3 accents, 10 syllables 


A tune appropriate to such poems in “free rhythm” must be 
capable of extension or contraction according to the length of 
the text. In addition to psalmody and the principle of prayer 
chant, another solution to this problem was found by sing- 
ing according to modal patterns, still practiced today by the 
Sephardim and the Eastern communities. The basic musical 
idea or modal pattern consists of not more than one or two 
tetrachords (four-tone rows); this framework is filled, in actual 
singing, with melodic curves, step patterns, and ornaments of 
every kind. A particular musical realization of the scale model 


Sho-me-a tefella 
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will seldom be repeated, but every verse of the stanza offers a 
new variation of the preconceived pattern (Mus. ex. 6b). 

This method of “endless variation” is characteristic of 
the Oriental style of Jewish song. Its Ashkenazi counterpart 
is more closely related to the nusah structure of prayer chant 
(see above), being a plastic sequence of variable and inter- 
changeable motives (Mus. ex. 6a). The Ashkenazi style is dis- 
tinguished by the clear-cut outline of its motives and the reten- 
tion of the recitation tone technique related to psalmody. 

It should be understood that there is no other means of 
evaluating the historical forms of piyyut singing than by in- 
ference from present-day traditions. Tunes, which show ar- 
chaic features and conform neatly to the poetical form, may 
be regarded, as a working hypothesis, as representative of the 
original style. The texts of the piyyutim contain a consider- 
able admixture of mystical elements recognizable, inter alia, 
by the exuberant accumulation of divine attributes (found as 
early as in the hymns of the Qumran sect and later explicitly 
condemned by the tanna’im, Ber. 33b; Meg. 18a). The exact 
musical consequences of these tendencies are not known, but 
they caused the later geonim (Yehudai, Nahshon) to urge the 
general removal of hymns from the liturgy. However, hymnal 
song had captivated the hearts of the people to such a degree 
that this proved impossible. The rabbis, therefore, looked with 
a certain suspicion upon the principal exponents of piyyut 
singing, the precentors who by then had already become pro- 
fessional ministers. 


THE HAZZAN AND THE SYNAGOGAL SOLO STYLE. Piyyutas 
sung art-poetry demanded the expertness of a gifted soloist, 


maa 
EE ea 
pg ge SH 


adekha, ko! basar yavo-‘w. 


Example 6a. Hymn-tune constructed as a chain of variated motifs. Ashkenazi melody for the kerovah hymns for the High Holy Days: (a) for Ne‘ilah of the 
Day of Atonement, Bavarian version c. 1800-40 (Loew Saenger, 1781-1843), after Idelsohn, Melodien, vol. 7 part 3, no. 211; (b) for Shaharit of the New Year, 
Frankfurt version c. 1883 after F. Ogutsch (1845-1922), Der Frankfurter Kantor, 1930, no. 179; (c) for Musaf of the New Year, Ukrainian version, c. 1860-80, 
after J. Bachmann, Schirath Jacob, 1884 no. 90; (d) for Musaf of the New Year, Jerusalem version of the Lithuanian tradition as noted in 1963, after J.L. Nee- 
man, Nusah la-Hazzan, vol. 1, 1963, part 2. no. 17; (e) Psalm 65:3, chanted at Kol Nidrei to motives A and B of the kerovah melody, “Polish” version, 19th 
century, after A. Baer, Baal T’fillah, 18833, no. 1307. 
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Tetrachordal Patterns 
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Example 6b. Hymn-tunes constructed of variations on a modal pattern. The penitential hymn, Atanu lehalot. Oriental Sephardi, after Idelsohn, Melodien, 
vol. 4, no. 95 and Iraq, ibid., vol. 2, no 45. For the same as sung in Persia to a pattern comprising one tetrachord only, cf. ibid., vol. 3, no. 40. 


especially when the singer himself was expected to compose 
both text and tune. A lay precentor could hardly continue to 
fulfill such a task. It is surmised that the early paytanim per- 
formed their creations themselves, having also composed or 
adapted the melody. It was at this period, in the last quarter 
of the first millennium, that the new function of the profes- 
sional solo singer came into existence —- presently the well- 
known figure of the *hazzan. The title hazzan was not new. It 
had formerly designated an assistant of the *archisynagogus. 
In addition to several secular tasks, this functionary had to ar- 
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range and supervise the ceremonies in public worship. It was 
an honored post: the Code of Theodosius exempted its hold- 
ers from taxes in 438 and Pope Gregory the Great endorsed it 
c. 600. It was reasonable enough also to require musical abil- 
ity of applicants for the post of this synagogue master of cer- 
emonies. The term hazzanut, derived from the title hazzan 
designates, either the official post or, more often, the specific 
melodies and musical style of the solo singer. 

For the chronological determination of the hazzan'’s spe- 
cialization in music, a terminus ante quem is to be found in 
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*Nahshon’s decision of about 875-880: “A hazzan who knows 
piyyut shall not be admitted to the synagogue” (B.M. Lewin, 
Ozar ha-Geonim, 1 (1928), 70). The assumption of the title 
hazzan by the singer probably took place during the ninth 
century. Since the function of hazzanut soon came to be 
passed on from father to son, this vocation became almost a 
closed social class, where it was the custom for a hazzan to 
marry the daughter of his master or of a colleague. The ties 
of certain families to a musical profession are important for 
the growth and early training of talents and, in the long run, 
for the preservation of a musical tradition. There is mention, 
for instance, of a family of hazzanim flourishing in Baghdad 
in the 10% and 11" centuries: Joseph *Albaradani, the “Great 
Hazzan” (d. 1006), left sons and grandsons who became suc- 
cessive incumbents of his position, and all of them also wrote 
piyyutim. 

The close connection between hazzanut and piyyut is 
demonstrated by some letters preserved in the Cairo *Genizah 
(S.D. Goitein, Sidrei Hinnukh (1962), 97-102; idem, in: Tarbitz, 
29 (1960), 357f.). The congregations in medieval Egypt were 
always eager to hear new hymns, and the hazzanim were com- 
pelled to exchange piyyutim among themselves, write them 
down secretly from the singing of a colleague, and engaged in 
correspondence as far afield as Marseilles. 

It is difficult to imagine the musical character of early 
hazzanut. One can, however, attempt to demonstrate the com- 
mon features of Oriental and European hazzanim of today 
with comparable gentile melodies taken as a control group. 
In addition, the tunes noted down by Obadiah the Norman 
Proselyte in the first half of the 12‘ century is available for 
comparison. With due precaution, it may be said that hazzanut 
implies the free evolution of a melodic line (without refer- 
ence to any system of harmony). The tune therefore proceeds 
by seconds and other small steps, while leaping intervals are 
avoided. The melodic texture is dense: there are no empty in- 
tervals, no extended notes that are enlivened by dissolution 
into small steps (Mus. ex. 7). 

The hazzan must command a good measure of musical 
creativeness. He does not simple reproduce a preconceived 
piece of music, but must give final shape to the general out- 
lines of a theme by an improvisation of his own. In this way, 
the stanza of a piyyut may develop in a series of variations on 
the traditional theme (Mus. ex. 8a) 

This feature is already found in the tunes notated by Oba- 
diah the Norman Proselyte (Mus. ex. 8b) in the 12" century. 
The expressive element so characteristic of hazzanut can also 
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be discovered in Obadiah’s notations. The music of a piyyut 
fragment exhibits the repetition of words, the expressive mo- 
tives, and the lively “pulsation” around a single note that have 
remained the pride of the hazzan until today. 

To sum up, musical tradition in hazzanut means a me- 
lodic pattern to be followed, the choice of a specific tetrachord 
or other scale, which is representative of a certain mood, or a 
stock of motives to be arranged and rearranged in changing 
melodic structures. The most ancient heritage of synagogue 
music cannot be confined to bar lines or enclosed in a frame- 
work of symmetric phrases. Its rhythm is as free as that of the 
Hebrew poetry of the time. It is worth noting that melodies 
in free rhythm have been preserved even in European com- 
munities, as a body separate from Western music. 


MUSIC OF THE MEDIEVAL DIASPORA (C. 950-1500) 


The close connection between musical development and 
changes in thought and national or social conditions is dem- 
onstrated perfectly by the changes which occurred in Jewish 
music as a result of the Islamic conquests, which introduced 
strong secular and cosmopolitan traits into the cultural life of 
the Near East, North Africa, and Spain. The Jewish mind does 
not favor revolutions in sacred music, but new and powerful 
elements were added to the ancient stock and gave rise to mu- 
tual reactions and interactions. In the field of secular music, 
however, there was a strong trend towards integration, often 
impeded by forced separation from the gentiles, but thrusting 
forward as soon as conditions allowed. This general picture 
is colored by the existence and interplay of different spiritual 
factors within Jewry itself, each of which contributed to the 
shaping of musical ideas and forms. 

The beginning of a new period in Jewish music may be 
placed about the middle of the tenth century. By then, the ac- 
cent systems of Bible chant had been completed; music was 
made a subject of philosophical reasoning; and sung poetry 
took on a new look by the introduction of meter and the aes- 
thetic values connected with it. These developments in the 
spiritual and artistic fields went hand in hand with most im- 
portant events and changes in the Near East. The conquest and 
unification of the Near Eastern countries by Islam brought the 
local Jewries into a larger world of relative liberty and open- 
mindedness. Art and science were no longer restricted to the 
service of certain religious dogmas, and Jews were free to in- 
tegrate themselves into the material and spiritual realms of 
the general culture, but the price was paid by giving up the 
administrative autonomy of the Jewish population, and the 





Example 7. Ornamentation of single notes in Eastern Ashkenazi hazzanut. 
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Example 8a. Improvisatory variation of a theme. Oriental Sephardi, after Idelsohn, Melodien, vol. 4, no. 255. 
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Example 8b. Variative development. Two of the melodies notated in the 12th century by Obadiah, the Norman proselyte. Transcription by H. Avenary (cf. 


JJS 16, 1966, 87ff.). 


rapid decline of the academies and geonic authority. As a re- 
sult, the hegemony of Eastern Jewry - which, until then, had 
supplied the Diaspora with legal decisions, books, piyyutim, 
masorah, rabbis, teachers, and hazzanim - came to an end. 
The dispersed Jewish communities were compelled to take 
matters into their own hands. 


Integration in the Realm of Secular Music 

THE SCIENCE OF Music. The term musica did not exist in 
the Hebrew vocabulary until the tenth century, when it made 
its first appearance in the Arabized form, miasiqi. It served 
to express the concept of the science of music (Ar. ‘lm al- 
misiqi), as hokhmat ha-musikah, later also hokhmat ha-nig- 
gun. This branch of science is reckoned as the fourth in the 
classical quadrivium, “the most excellent and last of the pro- 
paedeutic disciplines” (*Dunash ibn Tamim). Muslim schol- 
ars followed the ancient Greeks when analyzing acoustic and 
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musical phenomena in the spirit of an abstract science - an 
idea that attracted Jewish thinkers. In the early tenth century, 
Isaac *Israeli and his disciple Dunash ibn Tamim held that a 
full command of philosophical reasoning was indispensable 
for religious exegesis; they actually employed musical science 
for their commentary on the Sefer *Yezirah (ed. by M. Gross- 
berg (1902), 16, 40, 48). Their great contemporary *Saadiah 
Gaon, who took it upon himself to bridge the widening gap 
between philosophy and religious tradition, is the author of 
the oldest known text on music written by a Jew. This is a para- 
graph at the end of the 10" treatise of his Kitab al-amanat wa'l 
T’tiaqadat (Book of Beliefs and Opinions) written in 933. Its sub- 
ject is the eight rhythmic modes known at the time and their 
influence on the human soul. Its approach largely expresses 
the prevailing doctrine of the ethos, which emphasizes the 
importance of harmony in its broad sense as an equilibrating 
force. Saadiah’s 10" treatise as a whole is entitled “Concerning 
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trenches, and looking at post-depositional materials as well. 
The most difficult problem posed by excavating is that of cor- 
rectly distinguishing the superimposed layers from the differ- 
ent occupation levels and this inevitably requires a certain 
amount of interpretation. Features that may be encountered 
include the lower portions of stone walls, mud-brick walls, 
robbed-out walls (“ghost walls”), wall foundation trenches, 
beaten earth or plaster floors, flagstones, silos, pits, hearths 
and tabun (bread oven) installations, and so forth. The fills 
between the structural remains of the occupation levels may 
consist of accumulated rubbish, ashes and burnt material, the 
contents of sunken pits, roof collapse, wall collapse, wind-de- 
posited fills, water-deposited fills, and so forth. Each one of 
these contexts is ultimately given a locus number to facilitate 
recording procedures. All changes in soil color, the appearance 
of walls, installations and other features, are recorded in writ- 
ten and graphic form in the daily field diary with elevations 
above sea level taken from a fixed benchmark. Hence the pro- 
fessionalism of the field archaeologist is crucial in recognizing 
all the stratigraphical variables in the field, as well as training 
inexperienced students, monitoring the work of the surveyor, 
and keeping a vigilant eye on the volunteers or paid workers 
digging at the site. At tell sites stone structures or mud-brick 
buildings are encountered and these two types of materials re- 
quire different excavation procedures. Having a general idea 
of the date of the remains to be excavated before the work is 
commenced may be useful in securing the correctly trained 
staff ahead of time as well as the appropriate equipment. A 
site with large fallen blocks of stone will require special lifting 
equipment that would not at all be useful on a site with mud- 
brick architecture which will require a lot of trowel-work in- 
stead. Sieving of the excavated soils (especially on floors or in 
pits) is necessary for retrieving small objects such as scarabs, 
coins, gems, and so forth, as well as very small rodent or fish 
bones. Soil samples are kept from floor surfaces for flotation 
in water (for hard and light fraction retrieval) and carbonized 
wood or seed samples are kept for radiocarbon determinations 
(short-life materials are preferable; care has also to be taken 
not to contaminate the sampled materials). 

A daily exchange of ideas on matters concerning the in- 
terpretation of the stratigraphy at the site between the dig di- 
rector, site supervisors, and square supervisors is highly rec- 
ommended while the excavations are in progress, all of which 
should be recorded as deliberations in available notebooks. 
Potsherds (and other finds) are collected in numbered buck- 
ets with labels identifying the loci they came from and these 
are recorded in the field diary. The pottery is subsequently 
washed and sorted. Dipping of sherds is undertaken at sites 
when ostraka (inscribed potsherds) begin appearing. The sort- 
ing of the potsherds and small finds in the excavation is an 
activity undertaken by the finds curator in conjunction with 
the entire staff on a daily basis. Volunteers or students help 
with the registering of finds. It is imperative for the success of 
the expedition that the site supervisors and square supervisors 
know exactly the date of the pottery coming from their areas. 
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On-the-spot instruction on pottery retrieval may be provided 
by the finds curator, especially in regard to the excavation 
of floors where it is suspected that there are crushed vessels 
that might eventually be mended by a pottery conservator. A 
draftsperson will prepare drawings of the diagnostic pottery 
profiles, usually to a scale of 2:5, and these are appended to 
the finds cards with written descriptions (decorations, slips, 
glazes, grit inclusions, etc.) and Munsell color readings. 

In terms of digging techniques, the 19" century has to be 
regarded as a time of treasure hunting, to say the least, with 
Lady Hester Stanhope, for example, digging haphazard holes 
in the ground at Caesarea in order to extract Roman statues. 
Although the first tells were excavated in the 1860s by the ex- 
plorer Charles Warren (at Jericho and Tell el-Ful), this was 
done without the realization that they in fact contained the ru- 
ins of ancient cities. Many explorers at that time excavated in 
the form of mining shafts, shored up with wooden struts, but 
this method was not at all conducive to the scientific gathering 
of data. The first methodological excavation of a tell was made 
in 1890 by Flinders-*Petrie, the “father of modern Near East- 
ern archaeology,’ at Tell el-Hesi in the southern Shephelah, 
and it was there that he first recognized that by studying the 
changing forms of ancient pottery vessels and their associ- 
ated levels, one is able to trace the development of a city and 
its changing cultures through time. The need for planning 
and method on a dig was later made clear by Flinders-Pet- 
rie in his book, Methods and Aims in Archaeology (1904). A 
trained staff to accompany the chief archaeologist in the field 
was first employed by Reisner during his work at Samaria in 
1908. The wide-scale excavation of tells was subsequently un- 
dertaken during the first half of the 20 century by many for- 
eign expeditions, with an attempt to get down to those levels 
with biblical associations as quickly as possible. This rapid 
“stripping” of the superimposed city remains at tells - with 
the exposure of defense walls, gates, temples, administrative 
buildings, stores, and domestic dwellings - provided enor- 
mous amounts of hitherto unknown scientific data, but it also 
sometimes resulted in great harm to sites (e.g., at Gezer, which 
was excavated on a wide scale by R.A.S. Macalister with un- 
skilled labor and without a trained backup staff). 

During the course of the 20" century scientific tech- 
niques of excavations improved considerably, with sensitive 
area-excavations of a more limited and solid scientific nature 
being conducted at tells, with careful stratigraphical and archi- 
tectural observations being made, and with refined material 
studies of ceramic and environmental remains being initiated. 
This was the peak of “Biblical Archaeology” and the general 
public in Israel at that time was fascinated by the discoveries at 
tells, such as at Hazor, Lachish, and Beersheba. There was also 
excitement about discoveries relating to sites of Jewish interest 
from later periods such as at Masada, and in the 1970s in Jeru- 
salem with the excavations close to the Temple Mount and in 
the Jewish Quarter. Recent decades have seen the development 
of a much more scientific discipline, with the flourishing of 
procedures such as radiocarbon and thorium-uranium meth- 
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How It Is Most Proper for Man to Conduct Himself in This 
World.’ It should be noted that the then prevailing ancient 
doctrine of the ethical influence of music formulated by the 
Greek philosophers, had been expressed earlier in the biblical 
stories of David playing before the melancholy King Saul and 
of prophetic ecstasy aroused by hearing musical instruments 
(1 Sam. 10:6, 16:16, 23; 1 Kings 3:15). 

It is quite likely that Saadiah’s major source was the Ar- 
abic “Treatise Imparting Concise Information on Music” of 
the great Arab philosopher al-*Kindi (d. after 870). How- 
ever, a close comparison of the respective passages shows 
that Saadiah’s contains significant differences and deviations 
from al-Kindi’s. 

The historical significance of Saadiah’s short chapter far 
exceeds that of its musical content. It demonstrates the inte- 
gration of musical theory into Jewish learning. It had now be- 
come a challenge for erudite Jews in the Islamic countries to 
comprehend this art intellectually. Fragments of several books 
on music discovered in the Cairo Genizah were written during 
the 11" to 13" centuries in the Arabic language, but in Hebrew 
letters. Among them are extracts from the famous treatise on 
music of the secret 10 century Arab confraternity Ikhwan 
al-Safa, and a fragment on the elements of lute playing. Con- 
temporary book lists also provide an indication of what could 
be found on music in private libraries and on bookstalls, and 
one can imagine how much must have been lost in Cairo and 
in cities like Baghdad, Damascus, Kairouan, or Cordova. 

‘The scientific approach also makes itself felt in the fields 
of grammar and masorah, thus transferring the treatment of 
biblical accentuation to a higher level. The system of accents 
itself had been completed and summed up in somewhat naive 
rhymes designed to aid memorization (Dikdukei ha-Te‘amim, 
ascribed to Aaron Ben-Asher himself). This old-fashioned 
method of teaching continued only by the Ashkenazim (ver- 
sified teachings of Rabbenu Jacob *Tam in the 12» century 
and of *Joseph b. Kalonymus in the 13 century). A com- 
pletely different spirit governs the dry but scientific classifi- 
cation given to the accents by Judah *Hayyuj (late tenth cen- 
tury), *Ibn Bala‘am or *Ibn Janah (11 century). It is difficult 
to gauge the extent to which these works influenced musical 
performance proper, but they are witnesses to a new trend in 
the theoretical foundations of synagogue chant. 

The classes of literature mentioned so far were addressed 
to a small stratum of society and never exerted as broad an 
influence as the books of biblical exegesis, whose study was 
everyone’s moral duty. Thus the exegetes and their works 
achieved great power in the spiritual life of the nation and 
inevitably played a part in forming a body of common ideas 
about music. It was Saadiah Gaon who won the title “head of 
the speakers and first of the exegetes” in the post-midrashic 
era. His Arabic translation of and commentary on the Book 
of Psalms adheres scrupulously to the principle that all instru- 
mental music be prohibited until the Temple is rebuilt, and 
he even claims that instrumental music was restricted to the 
Temple in ancient times. Saadiah was very particular about ex- 
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plaining obscure musical passages in the Bible out of the bibli- 
cal text alone, but, on the other hand, he rather unconcernedly 
translated the Hebrew words nevel and kinnor by the Arabic 
names of contemporary string instruments. His practice was 
continued by Abraham *Ibn Ezra and innumerable others. 

An example of an exegesis drawing on current philo- 
sophical opinions is *Bahya b. Asher’s comments on Ex. 32:19 
and 15:20 (Beur, written 1291 in Spain). Relying upon the view 
of “the masters of musical science” that the nine musical in- 
struments of Psalm 150 allude to the nine heavenly spheres and 
that seven of them derive their power from the seven planets, 
he explains why the mahol (= Mars = evil) was the instrument 
played before the golden calf, while the tof (= Jupiter (zedek) = 
Justice) was beaten by Miriam, sister of the just priest Aaron. 
The mahol, he points out, was the symbol of a sinful woman. 
In the course of time the opinion took shape that mahol and 
other terms from the headings of the psalms, such as ayyelet 
ha-shahar and alamot, were musical instruments or names of 
musical “modes.” This view recurs in literature until quite re- 
cent times. In general, the exegetical books spread an under- 
standing and a high esteem of music; they endowed it with an 
image of strong spiritual power — not very different from that 
developed by philosophy - rather than of a self-sufficient art 
or a despised entertainment. 


THE CHALLENGE OF NEW FORMS OF ARTS. The philoso- 
phy and theory of music were conceived by scholars and, as 
an abstract science, were detached from musical composi- 
tion and performance. This did not prevent leaders like Saa- 
diah Gaon from writing hymns in the free rhythms of Kal- 
lir’s school. The following generation (about 940-950), with 
Saadiah’s disciple *Dunash b. Labrat as its leader, introduced 
contemporary Arab metrics into Hebrew poetry. This was a 
revolutionary act of immense influence on poetry and music. 
Arabic poets had accepted the ancient Greek metrics based 
upon measured syllable durations as early as the eighth cen- 
tury: “Since the ancient Arabs by nature measured [their lan- 
guage], its very nature accorded with tonal proportions and 
musical composition” (*Ibn Danan, Perek be-Herez, 15" cen- 
tury). The differentiation of long and short syllables is foreign 
to the Hebrew language; it was, rather, the intensity of enun- 
ciation that provided the poetic “weight” (mishkal). It may 
be seen, for instance, from *Yose b. Yose’s Darkekha Eloheinu 
le-Haarikh Appekha that the singer had to utter one, two, or 
three syllables, as the case may be, between the accents; this 
precluded a regular beat and meter, and the tune had to be 
either psalmodic or in free rhythm. It can be said that this 
poetry did not include the dimension of time as an object of 
artistic configuration. 

This old Semitic heritage was challenged by the Greco- 
Arab meters, which give a precise order and division to the 
continuum of time. The heavy pace of the old piyyutim was 
regarded as “bothersome to the public,” which now preferred 
smoothly flowing rhythms flattering to the ear. The formal ele- 
ment had become autonomous, so to speak; its former depen- 
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dence upon an idea (expressed in a natural flow of speech) had 
weakened. This process was justified by the slogan “that the 
beauty of Japheth should dwell in the tents of Shem.” Aesthetic 
appreciation was clearly a new aspect in Hebrew poetry and 
song. Of course, it had to overcome stiff opposition, but its vic- 
tory was almost complete and lasted more than half a millen- 
nium. “A pleasant musical sound” was henceforth demanded 
when offering a prayer (Joseph *Albo, Ikkarim, 4:23, 8). 

In the musical field, too, a new type of melody made 
its appearance. Its novelty in Jewish musical tradition is sig- 
naled by the fact that there was no term to designate it, and 
the Arabic word Jahn had to be adopted for the purpose. 
This type of melody demanded metrical texts, and an early 
Muslim theoretician, Ibn Rashik, held that meter was also 
the foundation of melody. This idea was repeated and devel- 
oped by several Jewish writers down to the 17" century (e.g., 
Samuel *Archevolti). Both Moses and Abraham ibn Ezra 
(Zahut (Venice, 1546), 142a, written in 1145) advocated that a 
poem intended to be sung should be written in equal metri- 
cal units throughout. It is understandable that mixed meters 
would have led to alternating double and triple time within 
the melodic phrase and this seems to have been regarded as 
unbalanced. 

Since neither Islamic nor Jewish culture record their 
music in writing, it is only by inference that the Jahan can be 
regarded as a “melody” according to European notions, i.e., 
a musical structure built of equal or corresponding sections 
and shaped according to a rhythmic scheme (meter). This 
design differs from the traditional tunes of free rhythm, as 
metrical poetry differs from biblical verse, and has the same 
advantages and drawbacks, as *Judah Halevi demonstrated 
(Kuzari 2:69). 

In modern Jewish singing practice, a lahan may be 
very closely to the cyclic structure of the stanzas and can be 
notated with bars according to the meter of the text (Mus. 
Ex. 9). 

It is evident from the example that a “metrical” tune need 
not be syllabic; a series of short notes may appear on a long 
syllable. To judge from present practice, however, the absolute 
identity of poetic and musical rhythm is relatively rare. More 
often the tune is given its own rhythm, but even then it will 
be symmetrical or cyclic. 


: Yede rashim 
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With the emergence of metrical poetry, the formal idea 
of the stanza became predominant; it constituted a major cy- 
cle, which comprised the minor elements of metrical units 
and rhythms of light character. Its introduction into serious 
songs was apt to broaden their public appeal. In the Jewish 
sphere, this implied the explicit invasion of musical tradition 
by environmental elements. This development was heralded 
by the extensive use of the Arabic strophic forms established 
in Spain: the shir ezor (“girdle song,” muwassah in Arabic and 
the more popular genre the zajal, which were probably the an- 
cestors of both the Spanish villancico and the French virelai). 
This form is characterized by a certain order of rhymes and by 
an unchanging refrain (pizmon) to be performed in chorus by 
the audience (Tanhum ha-Yerushalmi, sv. pazzem,; see Y. Rat- 
zhaby in: Tazlil, 8 (1968), 16). The melody of a shir ezor could 
be either original or taken from an earlier composition (“With 
the Greeks, the song was composed together with its tune; with 
the Arabs, every song has a tune, but not every tune has a song 
[exclusively associated with it],” Moses ibn Ezra, c. 1100 (Heb. 
transl. B.Z. Halper, Shirat Yisrael, 1924, 110)). The transfer of 
melodies from one song to another is also a common feature 
of Hebrew hymns from the 11‘ century onward (“The scribes 
of Spain... would write the tune of a well-known piyyut above 
the column of the piyyut;, Abraham ibn Ezra, commentary 
on Ps. 7:1). In a sample of about 80 hymns from the Cairo 
Genizah, published by J.H. *Schirmann in 1966 (Piyyutim 
Hadashim min ha-Genizah), the superscriptions of 32 refer 
the reader to the tunes of other Hebrew poems. Seventeen 
others, however, were written to Arabic melodies assumingly 
well known in their day. This shows clearly that the accep- 
tance of a foreign form was often accompanied by the adoption 
of foreign music - either by the transfer of actual melodies 
or as an imitation of style. Simeon Duran writes (c. 1400) of 
“the tunes for songs and elegies:.. some were composed in the 
lands of Spain and taken by the poets from the songs of Ishmael 
[i.e., of the Arabs] which are very attractive: others were taken 
from the popular songs of the French countries and are driven 
to extreme melodic height and extension” (Magen Avot, ed. Leg- 
horn 1785, 55b). Sometimes approved, but more often attacked, 
the custom of using foreign tunes remained a permanent fea- 
ture in Jewish music. Later it even became an issue of mystical 
ideology and, in music itself, a source of hybrid forms. 


Example 9. Melodies shaped according to the meter of the poetry. (a) Oriental Sephardi, after Idelsohn, Melodien, vol. 4, no. 218; (b) basic Western Ashke- 


nazi melody; cf. A. Baer, Baal T’fillah, 1883, no. 225. 
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The new development in poetry and music may be re- 
duced to one common formula: both arts are given a periodic 
ordering, an artificial structuring of the dimension of time 
acquired from Greco-Arabic precedents. The mere sound 
of speech and song thereby becomes an experience of its own. 
The listener may give himself up to rhythms and sounds more 
harmonious and relaxed than those found in harsh reality; 
the words may pass before him without posing a special chal- 
lenge or demand. This phenomenon was alien to the older 
forms of Hebrew poetry in which the “weight” of accents, like 
pounding hammers, drove the words into the consciousness. 
It is difficult to imagine that one could listen to the “beauti- 
ful flow of speech” of Isaiah or Job without being moved by 
its message. The impact of a sensual and aesthetic apprecia- 
tion of art was a new element in Jewish music, and the first 
tangible sign of its progressive integration with the cultural 
environment. 


MUSIC AT THE SOCIAL AND POPULAR LEVELS. Asa result 
of the relative freedom in daily life that the Jews were granted, 
musical elements that had no connection whatsoever with ei- 
ther religion or secular learning came to the fore. At the popu- 
lar level, song and play had certainly never ceased to enliven 
festival and ordinary activities, exactly as is related of the 
Talmudic era (see above). An uninterrupted stream of reports 
and notices from the Middle Ages tell about Jewish minstrels 
and jugglers roaming the countries and performing before 
Jews and gentiles. The wandering artist had a very low status 
in medieval society; he was almost an outcast in Christian 
civilization and was regarded with the same suspicion, as 
sometimes were the Jews. Nevertheless, minstrelsy was a 
very old vocation, which had spread over the continent in the 
path of the Roman legions. When the Jews were expelled 
from their country, many joined the universally open class 
of ludarii (M. Jastrow, REJ, 17, 308-10), ministrerii, and iocu- 
latores. The movement of Jews into this way of life contin- 
ued during the Middle Ages and later on. Most of the Jewish 
communities could not offer a livelihood to all who possessed 
an artistic gift and felt an urge to practice it. These artists 
used to master not only singing and instrumental play but 
also the recitation of long epics and the composition of vari- 
ous kinds of poetry, as well as dancing, rope walking, knife 
throwing, etc. 

This kind of “art” was acceptable not only in the villages 
or market places; men of high standing were also fond of hear- 
ing and seeing the minstrel and juggler, and those they liked 
best they would attach to their retinue. Since the roaming art- 
ist was an outsider in any case, his Jewish extraction was of 
no consequence in making him the court musician of a ca- 
liph or emir or of a Christian king, bishop, or knight. Some 
examples of the Jewish minstrels’ appearance before high- 
class audiences may shed some light on this continuously re- 
curring phenomenon. From Jewish tribes who settled in sev- 
enth-century Hijaz and went to war with shawm and drum 
came the famous singer *al-Gharid al- Yahudi of Medina, said 
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to have pleased Muhammad himself by his song. In Andalu- 
sia, *al-Mansur al-Yahudi was appointed court musician by 
al-Hakam 1, the caliph of Cordoba, early in the ninth century 
and sent to Kairouan to escort the famous musician Ziryab to 
Cordoba; others are known to have served the nobles of the 
Ibn Shaprut family, such as a certain Isaac b. Simeon (c. 1100). 
The Christian kings of Spain also held Jewish musicians in 
high esteem. Their court accounts of the 14'?-16" centuries 
repeatedly mention Jewish juglares (mostly vihuela players) 
who received considerable remuneration and were granted 
pompous titles (ministrerii de stroments de corda de casa de 
la sefiora reyna). Wandering singer-poets of Jewish descent 
were welcome with kings and aristocrats since they added a 
popular flavor to the sophisticated, but sometimes dull, court 
atmosphere. “El Ropero,’ the son of a Jewish tailor, was mali- 
ciously called malvado cohen, judio, zafio, logrero by his rivals, 
but nevertheless allowed to address Isabella the Catholic with 
a protest song against the persecution of the Marranos in 1473. 
One of his contemporaries Juan (Poeta) of Valladolid, pleased 
the Spanish court of Naples. 

The activities of Jewish singers immediately before the 
expulsion of the Jews from Spain, testifies again that they 
were regarded as outsiders in every respect. They also appear 
in the company of Provengal troubadours, French trouveres, 
or, like *Suesskind of Trimberg (c. 1220), at the seat of the 
bishop of Wuerzburg. The poetries of these Jewish singers, 
even the songs on biblical subjects and those obviously written 
for a Jewish audience, were in the vernacular. They mastered 
the international repertoire to no less a degree than their gen- 
tile colleagues and added to it subjects from Bible and Mi- 
drash. One of the unexpected discoveries in the Cairo Genizah 
was the notebook of a Jewish minstrel of 1382, writing Ger- 
man in Hebrew letters. It contains a lengthy German epic, as 
well as songs on Moses, Abraham, Joseph, and a parable from 
the Midrash. The authors, “Eizik and Abraham the Scribes,’ 
rarely use Hebrew words (but “church” is pejoratively called 
tifleh). 

The wandering singers were a class between the nations 
and, in general, rather estranged to their origin. They spread 
the works and motifs of literature over the countries and con- 
tinents (e.g., Samson Pine, who interpreted the French epic of 
Parzival to German scribes in 1335). The tales of King Arthur 
were introduced to the Jewish public as well when they were 
transferred to the Jewish idiom or imitated, as in the *Shmuel 
Bukh (a5* century), the Akedat Yizhak poem, and similar 
compositions. Reliable sources show that such Jewish epics 
were sung to a fixed melodic phrase throughout the whole 
work like the Chanson de Geste and similar poems the world 
over. Regrettably, such tunes as the Niggun Shmuel Bukh were 
never recorded in music, but their counterparts have been pre- 
served in the biblical ballads of the Sephardim, which show 
that the recurrent standard phrase was varied with every rep- 
etition (Mus. ex. 10). 

Minstrelsy in general holds an important share in the for- 
mation of common European melody types. Its Jewish repre- 
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fuertes cosa le-- -ha mandan--do. / 


Example 10. Standard phrase of epic song. In this example, the phrase is var- 
ied by alternating open and closed cadences. Ladino ballad on the sacrifice 
of Isaac, Morocco, after A. Larrea Palacin, Cancionero Judio del Norte de 
Marrucos, vol. 1, Romances de Tetuan, 1952, 123. 


sentatives served as intermediaries between the ghettoes and 
their environment. They were also the bearers of an instru- 
mental tradition, especially in the field of dance music. When 
conducting the elaborate musical rites of wedding ceremonies 
and other occasions, they transferred part of the international 
repertoire to the Jewish quarter (Mus. ex. 11). 

It is no wonder that common European formulas of 
dance melodies invaded the more popular part of religious 
and even synagogue song (Mus. ex. 12). Although these pro- 
cesses belong to the popular level, their importance can hardly 
be overrated. It was the broad masses of the people who sang 
certain hymns and regulated the musical taste by giving or de- 
nying their emotional approval to the precentor. Periods when 
an educated musical understanding decided the forms of li- 
turgical song remained rather isolated phenomena. One can 
hardly discover any influence of that art music which was so 
highly esteemed during the Golden Age of Andalusian Jewry, 
when *Moses ibn Ezra gained relief from melancholy by listen- 
ing to a lute player (“The sinew of my heart becomes one of 
his strings... skillful hands that feel their way and jump on a 
fret in just time, spread joy over the breathing souls... the dark 
doors closed, and the seat of the Most-High lies open to the 


initiated eyes...” Shirei Hol, ed. Brody, no. 72), or *Al-Harizi 
who gave his thankful greetings to a certain Isaiah, master on 
the Arabic lute (he “stirs up the lute strings to sing... like a 
child in mother’s lap who smiles and emits exultant shouts, not 
weeping... His playing over a dead body would awaken it, and 
the spirit of life would dwell upon it again...,” Tahkemoni, ed. 
Kahana, 463). Those beautiful and poetic words bear witness 
of the deep emotions felt on listening to elaborate art music. 
However, the conditions of the Jewish exile did not allow for 
a continued delight in the refined art; time and again the Jews 
were thrown back to the level of poor people and to the kind 
of music enjoyed by the same. 


THE FORMATION OF CONCEPTS OF JEWISH 
MUSIC (12TH-14TH CENTURIES) 


Since the dawn of the second millennium the impact of the 
musical idioms of the host cultures was felt more and more 
in Jewish life, religious and secular. In the face of powerful 
external influences, the traditional attitude to music was also 
revised and, eventually, rearranged. By the 13" century, three 
main concepts had developed that circumscribed the role of 
music in Jewish life in such a fundamental way as to retain 
their power through the ages down to the present. 


The Rabbinic Attitude to Music 

Wherever the Torah is applied to life in its entirety, the ethi- 
cal potential of music is esteemed above its aesthetic val- 
ues. Beauty of sound and formal perfection fade and are 
ranked as a mere means of reaching a higher goal, beyond the 
realm of art. Rabbis did not appreciate any kind of music that 
was merely pleasing to hear but had no edifying objective. It 
goes without saying that they condemned music that was 
likely to stir up excessive human passion. From the time of 
*Hai Gaon (c. 1000) the most important Talmud commen- 
taries and legal decisions constantly uttered warnings against 
listening to Arab love songs (shi‘ir al-ghazal, *Alfasi) or the 
popular “girdle songs” (muwassah, *Maimonides). The lat- 
ter called the occupation with songbooks (sifrei niggun) a 
“waste of time in vanity” (Comm. to Sanh. 10:1). On the con- 
dition that the singer refrains from losing himself in sensual 
pleasure and evoking primitive instincts, however, most rab- 
bis held music in high esteem. Song is regarded as a very de- 
sirable accompaniment to prayer. Musical performance at 





Example 11. International dance tunes in the Jewish klezmer repertoire. (a) Italian dance tune, “Lamento di Tristano,” late 14" century, after A. T. Davi- 
son and W. Apel (eds.), Historical Anthology of Music, vol. 1, 1950, no. 59; (b) klezmer tune, after Elhanan Kirchhan, Simhat ha-Nefesh, part II, Fuerth, 
1727, fol. ar. 
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public worship was naturally subject to certain prohibitions, 
e.g., the prohibition on playing instruments and listening 
to them during the Sabbath, imitating rites of foreign wor- 
ship, or listening to female singing voices. Regulations of this 
kind impeded the introduction of the organ or the formation 
of mixed choirs in synagogues, for example. Another rab- 
binical doctrine demands that everyone in full, including the 
participants in responsorial chant, should enunciate the 
psalms. This gave rise to the strange “concatenated” alter- 
nation of hemistichs still practiced in several Eastern com- 
munities: 


Solo: The heavens declare the glory of God, 

Choir: and the firmament sheweth his handiwork. Day unto 
day uttereth speech, 

Solo: and the firmament sheweth his handiwork. Day unto day 
uttereth speech, 

Choir: and night unto night sheweth knowledge. There is nei- 
ther speech nor language, 

Solo: and night unto night sheweth knowledge. There is neither 
speech nor language (Psalm 19). 


Rabbi Isaiah *Horowitz, who settled in Jerusalem in the early 
17" century, recommended this custom also to the West 
(Kizzur Shelah (ed. 1715), fol. 66a). 

The competence of the hazzan was judged by his per- 
sonal respectability and good repute rather than by musical 
standards. This frequently expressed view was codified later 
in the Shulhan Arukh (0H 53:4). Time and again, rabbis were 
inclined to reject hazzanim of a prominently artistic or vir- 
tuoso disposition, since they were suspect of aiming at public 
applause alone. Nevertheless, rabbis very often had to com- 
promise or even resign themselves to the demands of the pub- 
lic (Solomon Luria, Yam shel Shelomo; Hul. 1:49). The guard- 
ians of law however, did not cease calling singers to order by 
their warnings not to disturb the balance of word and tone 
or sever the bond between related words by extended colora- 
turas: indeed, a style of singing came into existence in which 
vocalized coloraturas occurred only as a sort of interlude be- 
tween integral word groups, instead of being sung to the syl- 
lable or a word. In the later centuries, hazzanim were often 
blamed by their rabbis for a “theatrical” or “operatic” mode 
of performance or (in unconscious conformity with Plato) for 
their “imitation of nature,” such as when they pictured vocally 
the “sound of great waters” in Ps. 93:4 (Judah Leib Zelichower, 
Shirei Yehudah, 1696, fol. 27b). 

The innermost meaning of music was defined by Maimo- 
nides with reference to the perfect music of the Levites in the 
Temple as cognate to the faculty of discerning the pure idea 
(Guide of the Perplexed, 3, 46), with pleasantness of sound a 
precondition of its effect on the soul (ibid., 3, 45). About three 
centuries later an exile from Spain, Isaac ben Hayyim Cohen 
wrote in his Ez Hayyim that the singing of the Levites is in- 
tended to prepare their minds for contemplation, as befits 
those fulfilling sacred tasks. These statements demonstrate 
how a well-established tradition may be corroborated by phil- 
osophical argumentation. 
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Philosophy and Secular Education 

Music was included in the ardent debates about this problem, 
since it formed part of the curriculum of sciences. It remained 
for Maimonides’ followers to establish its rightful place within 
Jewish education and learning. Joseph ibn *Aknin was the first 
to undertake this task in his book Cure of the Souls (Tibb al- 
Nufus, ch. 27). In Ibn Aknin’s opinion the Bible itself obliges 
the Jewish people to learn the art of music, not only because 
of its association with the holy sacrifices and its high esteem 
in the ancient times, but because the spiritual power of mu- 
sic had been a source of prophecy, “guiding the mind to clear 
sight, to keen distinction, to the faculty of meditation.” Mu- 
sic now penetrated education as a medium of shaping the 
character and developing emotional abilities. “Understand- 
ing music” (as a goal apart from practical execution) was ac- 
cepted as an educational factor by the Jews of Moorish Anda- 
lusia and of Christian southern Europe, from about 1230-40. 
Transfer of the language of musical literature from Arabic to 
Hebrew marked the turning point. Already a century earlier 
*Abraham b. Hiyya wrote in Hebrew a comprehensive ency- 
clopedia of the sciences of which the section on music, “On 
Hokhmat ha-Niggun called musika in Greek” is in manuscript 
in the Vatican library. Shemtov *Falaquera gave music its ap- 
propriate place in his educational work of 1236 Ha-Mevakkesh 
(“The Searcher” - after wisdom and happiness) and in his 
Reshit Hokhmah (“Beginnings of Wisdom,’ also translated into 
Latin); he also advocated Hebrew as the preferred language 
of studies. The latter idea guided the Jews of Provence when 
they appointed Andalusian authors to translate science books 
into Hebrew. Judah ibn *Tibbon had already supplied a ver- 
sion of Saadiah’s philosophical work together with its musical 
appendix (see above). Judah Al-Harizi translated the Hunayn 
ibn Ishaq’s Sayings of the Philosophers (ch. 18-20 about mu- 
sic). Anonymous translators contributed the extensive music 
treatise from the encyclopedia of *Ibn Abi al-Salt. Fragments 
of a musical treatise by *Moses b. Joseph ha-Levi have been 
preserved as a quotation. 

‘The activities of these promoters of music education co- 
incided - certainly not by chance - with the endeavors made 
in Christian Castile, Provence, and Sicily to create a European 
spiritual culture independent of ecclesiastical dogma but fol- 
lowing classical antiquity. A cosmopolitan and humanistic 
spirit governed the circles that fostered this movement, and 
the above-mentioned Abraham b. Hiyya served them as a 
translator, as did many Jews and Moors. This breath of fresh 
air awoke hopes for a normalization of exile conditions by 
transferring ingredients of secular culture into Hebrew. Dur- 
ing these heydays of medieval civilization, Jews ornamented 
their books with excellent miniatures, sang the love songs of 
the troubadours (“a very bad custom, taken over from the sur- 
rounding peoples,’ Jacob *Anatoli, c. 1230) or romances (Sefer 
*Hasidim 142; cf. 3; 238, c. 1200) and listened to popular tales 
and epics. Hebrew poets of Provence appreciated the art of fa- 
mous troubadours (Abraham *Bedersi, late 13‘ century) but 
wrote exclusively in their own tongue, albeit for a limited au- 
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Example 12. Common European idioms in Western Ashkenazi melodies. (a) Psalm 144, Ashkenazi, as sung on Sabbath eve, notated by H. Avenary; (b) 
German dance song, 1556, after W. Salmen, MGG, vol. 7, 1957, col, 227; (c) Bulgarian dance melody, ibid., (d) Bergamasca, a north Italian melody widely 
known since the 16" century; here in a version by Salamon de’ Rossi, after P. Nettl, Altjuedische Spielleute und Musiker, 1923, 21; (e) Ashkenaz Passover 
hymn, after G. Ephros, Cantorial Anthology, vol. 3, 1948, 85; (f) klezmer tune, 1727, after E. Kirchhan, Simhat ha-Nefesh, part 11. fol. 2v.; (g) klezmer tune 
ibid., fol. 5v; (h) European dance-music formula, descending the major scale, after W. Wiora in Report, Sixth Congress of the International Musicologi- 
cal Society, Bamberg, 1953, 1954, 170. 


dience (“My lyre, awaking melodies in this generation, what 
is it more than a forlorn song?” Abraham Bedersi). 

Such tendencies received fresh impulse from the move- 
ment of the Proto-Renaissance and from new trends in 
French and Italian music early in the 14" century. The poet 
and thinker *Immanuel of Rome (“O science of music, who 
will understand any more the art of thy flutes and drums?” 
Mahbarot, 21) complained: “It is a well-known fact that the sci- 
ence of music — a wonderful and esoteric science and art — was 
once thoroughly understood by our nation... but nowadays, 
none of us knows anything of it, and it is entirely in Christian 
hands” (Comm. Prov. 23:13). Such ideas, of whom Immanuel 
was only one exponent, now gave rise to a new wave of He- 
brew musical literature drawn from Latin and Italian sources. 
The connection of its compilers with the Proto-Renaissance 
movement is obvious. *Kalonymus b. Kalonymus, who served 
King Robert 11 of Anjou as a science translator, also wrote a 
Hebrew version of Al-*Farabi’s Classification of the Sciences 
(3:5 on music), in 1314. *Levi b. Gershom, collaborating with 
Johannes de Muris in mathematics and astronomy, was com- 
missioned by Philippe de Vitry to write a treatise De numeris 
harmonicis in 1343 and was thus in close touch with two out- 
standing figures of the Ars Nova in France, as was probably 
also that unknown music student whose Hebrew notebook 
refers to teachings of Jean Vaillant (c. 1400). Italian Trecento 
music is reflected by the notebook of another anonymous Jew 
who translated into Hebrew a brief compilation of musical 
theory attributed to the famous Marchettus of Padua from 
Italian. A more comprehensive treatise of musical theory 
was translated from Latin by a certain *Judah b. Isaac. In his 
preface, the translator brings forward the favorite idea of that 
epoch: that Jewish occupation with musical science actually 
means the recovery of one’s own property, lost in the turmoil 
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of exile. 14-century Spain contributed some discussions on 
the role of music in medicine; they are only marginal phenom- 
ena, when compared to the strong tendency of Provengal and 
Italian Jewry to make the science of music a building stone of 
a secular culture of their own. 

The endeavors of medieval Jewry to attach themselves to 
contemporary musical conceptions were buried under an ava- 
lanche of severe catastrophes that threatened the very existence 
of the Jews. These prompted the question whether the devotion 
to art and worldly goods was at all appropriate to a people in 
exile. Solomon *Ibn Verga (late 15** century) expressed such 
opinions in a fictional discussion between King Alfonso viii 
and three Jewish leaders (Shevet Yehudah, par. 8): “Why should 
you teach your children music” asks the king, “whereas you 
are obliged to tears and mourning all your life since the God 
of Heavens called you a wretched people and dispersed you for 
it, which he did to no other nation” The Jewish respondents 
cannot proffer a real answer and demonstrate a disheartened 
retreat from their former aims and hopes. Pushed back by the 
turn taken by medieval civilization, Jews had to abandon their 
tentative contacts with art music and musical learning. This 
problem was to repeat itself several times later on. 

According to a pattern that became standard, rejection 
led to a return to traditional standards and ideas. In music, this 
meant a move back to the use of musical language for predom- 
inantly religious expression. By the 15 century, however, the 
latter had already lost its original sober purity by the adoption 
of metric tunes for hymnal song and by the practice of florid 
melodies fostered by a strong mystical movement. 


Mystical Ideas and Forms 


Tradition on the lines of pure halakhah hardly considered the 
innate dynamics of musical expression, but judged it by exter- 
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nal (albeit exalted) standards. Direct and constant relations 
between religious experience and music are rather found in 
the mystical approach to faith, which needed music for com- 
municating ideas that cannot be expressed by words and as a 
means of imparting visions and secret revelations. Such ten- 
dencies are already evident in the Midrashim of earlier Jewish 
mysticism. During the 13 century, the mystical trend gained 
in impetus and exerted an unprecedented power over both 
the contemplative and the active modes of life. 

When the Kabbalah attempts to reveal the secrets of 
creation or of the heavens, it often has recourse to musical 
symbols, metaphors, and allegories. The reciprocal relation 
between the lower and the upper world, for exampe, is made 
comprehensible by analogy with musical resonance; divine 
love and grace are pictured by various allegories of song and 
dance. The Zohar gathers almost every musical allusion to 
mystical ideas found in the Talmud and Midrash, without 
adding anything really new; but it renovates and strengthens 
the impact of such visions as the angelical choirs (Va- Yetze, ed. 
Mantua, fol. 158b-159b) and their counterpart, Israel’s song of 
praise (“so that the Holy One may be exalted from above and 
from below in harmony,’ Shemot, 164b; cf. Va-Yehi, 231a-b). 
Images of this kind had earlier been drawn in the Heikhalot 
literature (see above). Especially significant is the demand 
for cheerfulness in prayer, concretely expressed in song and 
melody: “... we know that the *Shekhinah does not dwell in 
sad surroundings, but only amid cheerfulness. For this rea- 
son Elisha said (11 Kings 3:15): ‘But now bring me a minstrel; 
and it came to pass, when the minstrel played, that the hand 
of God came upon him’” (Va-Yeshev, 180b; cf. Va-Yehi, 216b; 
249b). Contemporary and later kabbalists connect their alle- 
gories with a rather precise, almost scientific, description of 
musical phenomena (e.g., Abraham *Abulafia; Isaac *Arama). 
Mystical meditation, however, by its very nature, had to re- 
main a privilege of the selected few. Its massive influence on 
music was made effective by books or commentaries in the 
prayer book and, more directly, by the personal example of 
individual mystics acting as cantors and rabbis. 

Among the *Hasidei Ashkenaz, mystical ideas penetrated 
the particular mode of devout life taught by Judah he-Hasid 
and his followers. Their aim was to demonstrate the love of 
God and the joy in his commandments every day, and this 
strongly emotional element shaped a musical idiom of its 
own. Prayer and praise are the center of life, but they can be 
conducted in true perfection only by inseparable union with 
a tune. Singing is the natural expression of joy, and a frequent 
change of melodies prevents daily prayer from becoming mere 
routine. Absorption in song releases the abandonment of the 
self and the innermost concentration on the words uttered. 
Moreover, mystical prayer also has an active end in sight: *kav- 
vanah, the “intention” or concentration on the mystical union 
of world and creator, is to be brought about by contemplating 
the hidden sense behind the plain meaning of the words. These 
unspoken matters must be deliberated during the utterance 
of certain key words of the prayers. In this context, the tune 
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has several tasks: to eliminate the diversion of mind by the 
surroundings, to make room for a chain of thoughts around 
a word, and to remind the congregation of a specific “inten- 
tion” The technical term for this application of melody was le- 
haarikh be-niggun, li-meshokh niggunim (extending the tune), 
be-orekh u-vemeshekh niggun, or niggunim arukhim (long 
tunes). All these terms point to the long melismas, mostly 
wordless coloraturas, before or within the prayer that became 
a distinguishing mark of mystical prayer song. 

A rather simple example of melodically expressed kav- 
vanah may be found in the recitation of the Book of Esther, 
which does not contain any explicit mention of God. When 
reaching chapter 6, verse 1, “On that night the king could not 
sleep,’ the same long melisma which ornaments the word 
“the King” during High Holiday morning prayers is intoned, 
symbolizing that it actually was the King of the World who 
intervened at this point. Other examples are the legendary as- 
sociation of the “Aleinu prayer with Joshua and the walls of 
Jericho, which is evoked by inserted trumpet-like flourishes, 
or the extended tune of Barekhu on Sabbath night which was 
believed to give the souls suffering in hell an additional mo- 
ment of relief. Undoubtedly a certain poetical element dwells 
in the “long melodies” and, at the same time, provides a chal- 
lenge for the performing cantor. The latter always took pride 
in giving musical shape to these sometimes phantasmagori- 
cal ideas. 

Along with this outlet of dynamic music making, medi- 
eval mysticism also opened the door to the intrusion of defi- 
nitely popular musical elements. Just as everyone was obliged 
to say daily prayers, no one would be dispensed from doing 
so in song: 


You should never say: My voice is not agreeable... Speaking this 
way, you complain against him who did not make your voice 
beautiful. There is nothing that induces man to love his Creator 
and to enjoy his love more than the voice raised in an extended 
tune... If you are unable to add something [of your own to the 
prescribed text], pick out a tune that is beautiful and sweet to 
your ears. Offer up your prayer in such tunes, and it will be full 
of kavvanah, and your heart will be enchanted by the utterings 
of your mouth... (Sefer Hasidim, 1; 13 century). 


This trend necessarily led away from every artistic or elabo- 
rate kind of music. Although the Sefer Hasidim clearly re- 
jected “music from the tavern,’ the door was thrown open 
to a new invasion of foreign melodies, at least at the popular 
level of Jewish mysticism. A time was even to come when the 
“redemption” of a beautiful gentile tune, by its adaptation to a 
sacred text, was to be regarded as a great merit. The concepts 
of music developed by the Hasidei Ashkenaz deeply pene- 
trated the communities and lasted for a long time in Central 
Europe. Made popular by the writings of *Eleazar b. Judah 
(Ha-Roke’ah) of Worms and numerous prayer books with 
commentaries of his inspiration, the musical expression of 
kavvanot became an essential task of hazzanut. It remained 
so as late as the 18** century, when it was replaced by the in- 
fluence of East European Hasidism. 
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THE CONSOLIDATION OF REGIONAL STYLES 


The spiritual developments which shaped the various concepts 
of sacred song were largely concluded by 1300. It fell to the 
15" century to shape music itself according to the chosen ideal 
and to direct the accepted patterns into the channels of a con- 
tinuous tradition. Differences of ideology and taste gave rise 
to separate musical traditions — not only of the larger groups 
(Minhag Ashkenaz, Sefarad, Italyah, Romanyah), but even on 
the community level. Important but limited groups, such as 
the Jews of Avignon (*Carpentras), Mainz, and Prague, devel- 
oped a characteristic musical custom (minhag) of their own. 


Musical Minhag 
Scattered references related to the music of certain prayer or 
hymn texts can already be found in the earlier compendia of 
liturgical practice, such as Abraham b. Nathan ha-Yarhi’s Ha- 
Manhig (c. 1205). Moreover, their disciples passed down the 
practices of venerable rabbis and hazzanim through oral tra- 
dition. Some of the musical minhagim go back to the talmu- 
dic period, such as extending the melodies of “ehad” in Shema 
Yisrael (Ber. 13b; 61b), (Mus. ex. 13a), of the *Amen (Ber. 474), 
and of the *Priestly Blessing (Kid. 71c), see Mus. ex. 13c. The 
halakhic sayings that shofar and megillah are to be treated alike 
(Ber. 30a; Meg. 4b, etc.) are evoked by the use of an identical 
tune for the benedictions of both of them (Mus. ex. 13b). 
The efforts to consolidate an Ashkenazi tradition of sa- 
cred song were concentrated in the school of Jacob b. Moses 
*Moellin, commonly called the Maharil. Although a rabbi by 
rank and authority, he liked to function as a hazzan (Sefer 
Maharil, ed. Lemberg, 1860, fol. 55a—b; 49b). The musical us- 
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age taught by him was, on the one hand, a continuation of ex- 
isting traditions accepted from former Hazzanim (ibid., 28a; 
82b), but on the other, his personal choice and example be- 
came normative. Asa rule, the Maharil used to acknowledge 
the right of local custom: 


Maharil said: Local custom should not be altered at any price, 
even not by unfamiliar melodies. And he told us an event in his 
life. Once he was hazzan during the High Holidays at the Re- 
gensburg community and sang all the prayers according to the 
custom of the land of Austria, which is followed there. It was 
difficult for him, however, so that he said the haftorah in the 
tune customary in the settlements near the Rhine. 


It is remarkable how elaborate and thoughtful the musical 
performance of the Maharil was. His disciple, Zalman of St. 
Goar, recorded many details with great care and transmitted 
to posterity a “score without music,” so to speak, of the most 
important parts of the liturgy. In the service for the Ninth of 
Avy, for instance (fol. 49b-sob), not only is the distribution of 
texts between congregation and cantor defined, but also what 
the latter had to sing in a loud, medium, and low voice, what 
in a mournful intonation, and where a cry of pain was to be 
sent up. The pauses at the end of the verses and chapters are 
not forgotten, nor are the extension of melodies and other dis- 
criminate implements of expression. The music of the Day of 
Atonement is treated in a similar way (fol. 63a; 65a). 

The Maharil used to stress the importance of hymns 
(Krovez, 83b), but he wished to exclude those in the German 
vernacular (117a), which apparently existed then, as do such 
in *Ladino with the Sephardim to the present. Often the Ma- 
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Example 13. Old tradition of melodic extension. (a) Italian Sephardi, after F Consolo, op. cit., Ex. 4, no. 12; Western Ashkenazi, after I. Lachmann (see Mus. 
ex. 1) no 8: (b) Western Ashkenazi, notated by H. Avenary: (c) Italian, after Mordecai Tzahalon, Metzitz u-Melitz, Venice, 1715; Eastern Ashkenazi, after 


H. Wasserzug, Schirei Mikdosch, I, 1878, no. 65. 
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haril points to the identity between certain hymn tunes (28b; 
74b). Unlike many other rabbis, he regarded melody as an es- 
sential element of liturgical traditon. 

The “musical minhag” of the Maharil is also full of mysti- 
cal “intentions” (kavvanot 40b; 55b; 56a; 66a). There are strik- 
ing examples of their influence on melodical configuration: 
“He used to extend [the tune at] the word “Thou very much, 
obviously concentrating his mind on the faculty of “Thow’ 
known to all the adepts of mystics” (56a). Such musical sugges- 
tions of a hidden sense of the words were indicated by remarks 
in the prayer books. The Mahzor Hadrat Kodesh (Venice, 1512), 
for instance, advises the hazzan to sing a certain chapter “toa 
melody” or “in a long and beautiful tune” and assigns to the 
prayer Nishmat Kol Hai “a beautiful melody, since all the peo- 
ple of Israel are given Neshama yetera on the Sabbath” Other 
books attest the use of veritable leitmotifs in the recitation of 
the Book of Esther when, for instance, the drinking vessels of 
Ahasuerus are mentioned to the tune of the Lamentations (for 
they supposedly formed part of the booty from the Temple of 
Jerusalem). It was also an old custom to prolong the tune of 
Barukh she-Amar in the Morning Prayer (mentioned in Ha- 
Manhig, c. 1205 and in 1689 by the convert Anton *Margarita); 
the author *Samson b. Eliezer (14 century) relates that he 
used to sing it as an orphan in Prague with such a sweet voice 
that he was given the name Shimshon Barukh she-Amar (Sefer 
Barukh she-Amar, preface). Although directions for musical 
execution are found in the works of many authors, the Ma- 
haril was made the legendary patron of Ashkenazi hazzanut 
and the invention of traditional melodies was ascribed to him. 
In particular, the so-called *Mi-Sinai melodies - a common 
heritage of Ashkenazi synagogues in both Western and East- 
ern Europe - were believed to go back to the authority of the 
Maharil (sometimes confused, by uneducated cantors, with 
*Judah Loew b. Bezalel, Maharal of Prague). As a matter of 
fact, these melodies, ascribed to an oral tradition stemming 
“from Mount Sinai, i.e., revealed to Moses, are common to 
Ashkenazi congregations all over the world. They kept their 
identity in Jewish settlements as distant from each other as 
eastern Russia and northern France, south of the Carpathians, 
and in Scandinavia or Britain. There is no doubt that they an- 
tedate the great migrations from Central to Eastern Europe in 
the 15» century or even earlier. The structural principle of the 
Mi-Sinai melodies is basically Oriental, inasmuch as a cycle 
of certain themes or motifs is used in manifold combinations 
and variants according to a traditional master plan. Of course, 
manifestations of local taste and of “acculturation” are most 
often present (see *Aleinu le-Shabbeah; *Avodah); however, 
the essential identity of all the variants is undeniable. They 
may well have been inherited by the Ashkenazim from a still 
unspecified epoch in the Middle Ages. 


Modal Scales in Synagogue Song 

The term “modal” in music is often used (although not with 
scientific precision) for those tone sequences which are dif- 
ferent from the familiar major and minor scales, an example 
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being the Church modes. When applying the term “modal” 
to Jewish music, several precautions should be borne in 
mind. Firstly, a modal scale need not be an octave, but 
may be composed of more or less than eight notes. Further- 
more, it must not necessarily repeat the same intervals over 
the whole gamut; on the contrary, an E natural, for instance, 
may appear in the lower octave and an E-flat in the upper one. 
Finally, the interval of the augmented second sometimes joins 
the tone and semitone as a note proper to the key. Of course, 
scales of vocal music will not necessarily be in the equal 
temperament of the piano, but may retain a certain flexibil- 
ity (sharpened leading notes, neutral thirds). In Oriental 
Jewish song, micro-intervals in the style of the region are 
common, 

The peculiarity of Jewish modes can be recognized and 
evaluated best in the Ashkenazi and European-Sephardi song, 
since their special character stands out against the background 
of the music of the gentile environment. The structural frame- 
work of West and North European song consists of chains 
of thirds bridged by whole tones, but repressing or avoiding 
semitones (as does Scotch and Irish folksong still today). Ori- 
ental song, on the other hand, is built on the *maqam modal 
scale system, which is basically conceived as a combination of 
several small groups of notes, whether of the same interval- 
lic structure or not, called “genera, a skeleton of consecutive 
notes, including a semitone or even micro-intervals as may 
be seen from examples 4a and 6b. 

As to the Jewish settlements in Europe, tunes determined 
by a tetrachordal skeleton are found among the Sephardim, in- 
cluding the communities of Carpentras (Avignon and Com\tat 
Venaissin), Bayonne, Rome, and the rest of Italy (the Balkans 
belonging to the realm of Eastern music). In Ashkenazi song, 
however, tetrachordal patterns have almost entirely vanished. 
This has preserved, instead, some features of the earliest West- 
ern, semitoneless melodics (Mus. Ex 14) 

In spite of this environmental influence on Ashkenazi 
song, a particular “Jewish” character does prevail there in 
certain scale structures, which are strange in the context 
of Western music. These are called *shtayger (a Yiddish 
term equivalent to mode, manner). Actually there are more 
shtaygers than the “four synagogue modes” proposed by 
earlier research, but two of them outweigh the others by far: 
the Ahavah Rabbah and the Adonai Malakh. Their special fea- 
tures may be recognized from the melody-excerpts given in 
example 15 and accompanying analyses of their scales (Mus. 
eX. 15). 

As the present Ashkenazi liturgy is an accumulation of 
hymns and prayers successively added in the course of time, 
its music also exhibits many characteristics of medieval mon- 
ody. Among them are the Re- and Mi-modes (similar to the 
Dorian and Phrygian of plainsong), and several peculiar final 
clauses. A Jewish origin has often been claimed for them but 
can hardly be proved. An Oriental or Mediterranean charac- 
ter is evident, however, in most of the genuine shtaygers, espe- 
cially the Ahavah Rabbah and kindred scales. Its nearest par- 
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Example 14. Old European scales in Ashkenazi melodies. Blessing formula, after Idelsohn, Melodien, vol. 7, part I, no. 10: motifs of masoretic cantillation, 
after J. Reuchlin, De accentibus, Hagenau, 1518; Sabbath song after A. Nadel, Die haeuslichen Sabbatgesaenge. 


{a) "Ahavah Rabbah — Shtayger” 
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Example 15. Scales and examples of two Ashkenazi shtayger. (a) after A.B. Birnbaum, Ommanut ha-Hazzanut 2, 1912(?), no. 35; (b) after M. Deutsch, 


Vorbeterschule, 1871, no. 409. 


allel is the second mode of the Greek Orthodox tradition; it 
may also be compared with the Persian-Arab hijaz scale, but 
it has no parallel in Western art or folk music. 

The Sephardi communities that settled in Italy, France, 
Amsterdam, and London after their expulsion from Spain also 
preserve European elements in their melodies. The most re- 
markable of these is a strange chromaticism which imparts a 
certain soft and floating tonality to some of their tunes (Mus. 
ex. 16); it might possibly be defined as a superimposition of 
two different modes, or as a bi-modality, which is very remote 
from Western concepts of functional harmony. This kind of 
chromaticism is found most characteristically in examples of 
biblical chant notated in 1693 (Rome) and 1699 (Amsterdam), 
as well as during the 19" and 20" centuries. Similar “floating” 
phrases are found in prayers and hymns; they are a character- 
istic of the “sweet singing of Sepharad,” whose Oriental roots 
may at present be postulated only speculatively but cannot as 
yet be proved by scientific deduction. 


Performance and Practice of Synagogue Song 


The collaboration of a soloist (sheliah zibbur or hazzan) and 
the choir formed by the whole congregation represents the 
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main feature of synagogue music. These two bodies alternate 
or answer each other according to a traditional division of 
the liturgical texts. Especially the Sephardi communities have 
preserved very old practices of responsorial performance. As 
indicated in the Talmud (Sot. 30b) and also adopted by the 
Roman Church, the cantor may intone the first words of a 
chapter, whereupon the choir takes over, or they may alter- 
nate and respond one to the other. Among the Sephardim 
the congregation is also accustomed to take up the keywords 
of the more important prayers from the mouth of the cantor. 
The division of tasks between solo and choir sometimes affects 
the melodical configuration. If a particular prayer is sung to 
a nusah (see above), its original free rhythm may change into 
measured time when taken over by the congregation, and the 
hazzan may execute the simple pattern in elaborate coloratu- 
ras (Mus.ex. 17). 

Many non-Ashkenazi communities provide the cantor 
with two assistants (mezammerim, somekhim, maftirim) who 
flank him at the prayer desk and take over at certain points 
of the liturgy. This custom is rooted in certain ideas about the 
community's representation before the Most High; here the 
participation of three singers does not influence the shape and 
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ods of dating, and with the development of many different ar- 
eas of specialization amongst archaeologists, not only in terms 
of the periods studied but also in terms of the interest in spe- 
cific groups of artifacts (e.g., weapons, stamped seals, beads, 
glass objects, and so forth). Many smaller one-period sites, 
such as villages and farms, were also subsequently excavated 
as part of new project strategies. In the late 1980s and early 
1990s there was a boom of archaeological endeavors in Israel, 
with large-scale excavation projects being undertaken at Beth 
Shean, Caesarea, and elsewhere. With the growth of scientific 
specialization and with the clear distancing of the discipline 
from that of biblical studies since the 1990s and into the 2000s, 
archaeology, unfortunately, no longer holds the same interest 
for the general public that it once had. Indeed, archaeology is 
sometimes perceived as a hindrance to modern development 
in this Western-oriented country which has limited territorial 
resources and a growing population possessing higher aspira- 
tions for better housing and roads. Conflict has also arisen as 
a result of objections made by representatives of the religious 
ultra-Orthodox Jewish community to the scientific excava- 
tion of human remains, even when these are under threat of 
destruction as a result of modern development. 

‘The preparation of a new site for excavation requires the 
thorough study of the morphology of the site and the map- 
ping of existing remains and surface features, using Gps and 
other topographical surveying techniques. Having checked 
on surveys and excavations that might previously have been 
undertaken at the site in the existing literature, the next step 
is to check on the site records in archives, such as those at the 
Palestine Exploration Fund in London, the Israel Antiquities 
Authority in Jerusalem, and the foreign schools in Jerusalem. 
Surveys of sites on 10 x 10 km maps have been conducted 
since 1961 by archaeologists working for the Archaeological 
Survey of Israel (now the Survey Division of the Israel An- 
tiquities Authority) and information about a site might be 
available there. Valuable information might also be obtained 
from geomorphological and geological maps, topocadastral 
maps, and aerial photographs. The latter are useful when de- 
ciding on the location of areas to be opened up on a mound 
site, with telltale features that might help pinpoint the location 
of fortification walls, gateways, the internal layout of the final 
settlement at the site (particularly from the Hellenistic period, 
or later). Some aerial photographs date back to World War 1 
and may be important if the area around a tell has been sub- 
stantially developed since then. Modern aerial photographs 
are useful in monitoring the progress of the dig from season to 
season. Once the background research has been done and the 
site has been selected and surveyed, the next stage is to secure 
the budget for the excavation and a license from the Israel An- 
tiquities Authority. A budget for an excavation may be raised 
from grant-giving archaeological institutions worldwide or 
from private sponsors. To obtain the license the director of 
a potential dig needs to have a recognized academic qualifi- 
cation in archaeology, a pledge of sponsorship from an aca- 
demic institution (preferably one’s own affiliated university), 
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and proof that one has the back-up staff and budget ready to 
undertake the excavation successfully. The budget has to cover 
not only the costs of the excavation itself, but also the costs of 
the conservation of the archaeological remains exposed (e.g., 
crumbling mosaic floors) and the costs of the post-excavation 
work (namely, pottery conservation, cleaning of coins, draw- 
ing of pottery, anthropological and zoological examination of 
bones, the identification of plant remains, radiocarbon deter- 
minations and other scientific tests). 

The preparation of the final archaeological report on the 
results of an excavation involves much work and time, but ulti- 
mately it is the most important part of the exercise. Without it 
an excavation will not benefit general archaeological research. 
An excavation may have been carried out with the best avail- 
able standards but if it remains unpublished then it is close to 
useless. Thousands of excavations have been carried out in the 
Land of Israel since the beginning of the 20" century and the 
sad fact is that only a small percentage of these have actually 
been fully published. Hence, archaeologists nowadays set up 
classification and recording frameworks while the excavation 
is still in progress, to ensure a more rapid funneling of material 
towards publication later on. At a very early stage the various 
specialists dealing with scientific materials derived from the 
excavations, among them anthropologists, archaeozoologists, 
archaeobotanists, metal experts, and petrography experts, are 
called in to examine materials derived from the excavations. 
Archaeological experts on pottery, lamps, and coins are also 
called in, unless of course they are already part of the expe- 
dition. To facilitate their research the specialists and experts 
are provided with the maximum available information on the 
chronological/stratigraphical significance of the findspots of 
the materials they will be studying. Much of the preliminary 
archaeological work for the report consists of sorting through 
copious field notes and vast amounts of data that accumulated 
during the course of the excavation: notes on stratigraphy and 
architecture, notes on chronological considerations, parallels 
for pottery assemblages that have been drawn and analyzed, 
specialist lists of identified coins and small finds, identifica- 
tion lists of animal bones, shells, and so forth. In addition, the 
archaeologist keeps in mind the layout of the report and its 
structure when planning the necessary illustrative materials 
(line drawings and photographs). The final report ordinar- 
ily begins with a history of previous researches undertaken 
at the site, followed by a chapter on the environment of the 
site and its setting, a short summary chapter of the research 
aims of the new expedition and the methods employed, and, 
thereafter, the actual report itself with a detailed description 
of the remains uncovered and all the stratigraphical and ar- 
chitectural considerations. The report on the pottery from the 
site tends to be one of the most important expert chapters and 
this because pottery is extremely ubiquitous and ultimately 
serves as an important dating tool. Specialist reports, appen- 
dices, and tables/lists close the excavation report. The best 
reports are those that are written clearly and simply, with the 
avoidance of long-winded and complex descriptions. Techni- 
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manner of their music making. However, a special develop- 
ment in this field took place in the Ashkenazi synagogues. 
Their cantors also attached to themselves two assistant sing- 
ers, but they did so with a view to the enrichment and beauty 
of their singing. According to a fixed rule, one of these as- 
sistants (meshorerim) had to be a boy-descant, called singer, 
and the other an adult, called bass. It is not known, when and 
why this custom was introduced; a picture in the so-called 
Leipzig Mahzor of the 14> century may be regarded as the 
earliest representation of such a trio. The heyday of hazzanut 
with accompanying meshorerim was the 17" and 18' centu- 
ries, and it is only from the sources of this late period that 
its nature can be inferred. According to it, the assistants im- 
provised an accompaniment of hummed chords, drones, or 
short figures; the singer also intoned thirds and sixths paral- 
lel to the cantilena of the hazzan. In addition, both singer and 
bass had their solo parts - most often extended coloraturas to 
be performed while the cantor paused. Famous cantors trav- 
eled, with the meshorerim as a part of their household, from 
one large center to another as guest ministers, while the less 
famed undertook such wanderings in search for a hoped-for 
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permanent post. In the late baroque period, if not earlier, the 
traditional number of two assistants was supplemented by 
performers of distinctive tasks, such as the fistel singer (fal- 
setto) and specialists in the imitation of musical instruments 
(Sayt-bass, fagott-bass, fleyt-singer, for strings, bassoon, and 
flute, respectively). 

The use of musical instruments proper is attested in me- 
dieval Baghdad by the traveler *Pethahiah of Regensburg, be- 
tween 1175 and 1190. However, this was a rare exception and 
restricted to the half-holidays, since the ban on instrumen- 
tal music remained in force. It was only by the influence of 
later mystical movements that the play of instruments was 
employed in some 17 century Ashkenazi synagogues be- 
fore the entry of the Sabbath as a token of the joy of the day 
of rest. Vocal performances nevertheless remained the ba- 
sic characteristic of synagogue music. An incessant struggle 
took place in this field between older singing styles and the 
musical expression of spiritual tendencies that arose during 
the Middle Ages. This interplay of forces kept Jewish liturgi- 
cal music from the petrifaction typical of many other tradi- 
tions of religious chant. 
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Example 16. Typical Western Sephardi chromaticism. Amsterdam, 1699, as notated by David de Pinna in D. E. Jablonski, Biblica Hebraica, Berlin, 1699; 
Rome, 1955(?), after E.Gerson-Kiwi, Bat Kol, I, 1955, 15; Rome, 1966, after E. Piattelli, Canti Liturgici di rito Italiano, 1967, 15; Leghorn, 1892, after F. Con- 
solo, op. cit., Ex. 4, no. 335; Florence, 1956, after L. Levi, Scritti in memoria di Sally Mayer, 1956, 174. 
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Example 17. Mutations of a nusah pattern, Italian Sephardi, after F. Consolo, op.cit., nos. 335-6. 
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MIGRATION AND BLENDING OF MUSIC 
STYLES (C. 1500-1750/1800) 


The era of the Middle Ages is generally regarded as completed 
at about 1500. The Jews, however, were not yet relieved of the 
pressure that had built up during medieval times. For them 
the period between 1500 and about 1800 was a time of forced 
migrations, of many a spiritual crisis, of ethno-geographical 
regrouping, and the formation of new centers. The uproot- 
ing of large communities and their confrontation with new 
environments inevitably left its imprint on their music. The 
most conspicuous event was the migration of these exiled 
from Spain to the Ottoman Empire, Italy, and other countries, 
followed by a steadily trickling rearguard of *Marranos; the 
persecutions in Central Europe also directed a Jewish mass 
movement to the (then very spacious) Polish kingdom. The 
eastbound migrations of both Sephardi and Ashkenazi Jews 
share the fact that the emigrants preserved their original ver- 
nacular and their liturgical customs, as well as part of their 
music, and even imposed these on the local communities. In 
the long run, however, the musical atmosphere of the new 
lands permeated the intonation and scale structure of their 
song, while its melodic structure was affected to a lesser de- 
gree. The developments were not left to mere chance. New 
ideologies came into being and also became guiding stars for 
the forms and contents of musical expression. 

[Hanoch Avenary] 


The Mystical Movement of Safed 

MUSIC AS CONCEPT AND PRACTICE. An ideological ap- 
proach to music and its role in worship took root particularly 
within the mystical movement. In the mystic’s world, prayer 
and the singing associated with it were perceived as elevating 
the soul to celestial realms where it could bask in the supreme 
glory. The mystic hears singing everywhere, in his imagination 
the entire universe incessantly sings the praise of the Lord, as 
is written in Psalm 150: “Let everything that have breath praise 
the Lord.” Leaders of this movement claimed that music is 
shared by angels and the Children of Israel and is part of the 
music of the cosmos destined to sing the Glory of the Creator; 
as such it helps to establish harmony between the micro- and 
the macrocosmos. The role assigned to music as leading to 
knowledge and the constant repetition of music’s revelation 
through mystical intention indicates, according to the Kabbal- 
ists, that music was God's creation. He created it on the third 
day, making angels out of his own breath to sing his glory 
day and night. This special attitude deriving from the cosmic 
meaning inherent in the kabbalist’s approach to song also en- 
couraged the use of song as an enhancement to ritual. 


THE LURIANIC KABBALAH. Theories dealing with the mean- 
ing, power and function of song were, in particular, developed 
and given important practical application in the kabbalistic 
doctrine that flourished in Safed in the 16" century; this kab- 
balistic school had its wellsprings in the teachings of Isaac Luria, 
reverently called ha-Ari ha-Kadosh (the saintly Ari). These 
kabbalists, anong whom were talented poets and musicians, 
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believed in fostering poetic and musical creativity, since they 
could raise the individual and help him overcome the drabness 
and mundane tribulations of life in this world. They believed 
that the heavenly gates opened to receive one who intoned a 
Psalm and conscientiously sang hymns and supplications. He 
thus became a part, so to speak, of the universal singing of the 
celestial angels, and of the wind that stirs the trees in paradise. 
The systematic thinker of this kabbalistic circle, Moses Jacob 
Cordovero (d. 1570) wrote: “The peoples on earth are birds of 
varied plumage, each with its own type of music and its own 
song, and no sooner does the boundless power of God descend 
to the lower spheres than the song of the birds is heard draw- 
ing Him through all the rooms to hear the sweet music. Their 
singing symbolizes the fulfillment of the Divine command, and 
therefore great skill is required for the birds to sing the song as 
it should be sung; since it is part of the sage’s wisdom, this skill 
cannot be gained unless the sage himself teaches it to the birds” 
(Shi'ur Komah, Warsaw, 1883, par. 20-44). 


MAJOR THEMES CHARACTERIZING THEIR APPROACH. It 
should be noted at the outset that concepts relating to the im- 
portance and virtues of music that developed in the mystical 
doctrine and contributed to the enrichment of the musical 
repertoire are so interwoven with the symbols and concepts 
comprising the word of the Kabbalah that it is often difficult 
to treat them separately. 

Some of the major themes that expanded considerably 
and influenced the development and practice of song are the 
following: 

(1) The sanctity of the Sabbath considered as a kind of 
small-scale paradise and personified as a heavenly queen im- 
prisoned in the sky, which descends to earth once a week to 
dispense her holiness. This idea gave birth to a fundamental 
rite associated with the day, *Kabbalat Shabbat, receiving the 
Sabbath with the singing of appropriate hymns, as well as the 
introduction of the concept, oneg shabbat (Sabbath enjoy- 
ment), which consists of honoring the Sabbath through engag- 
ing in pleasurable activities. This includes the three obligatory 
meals which are times of supreme joy and exaltation expressed 
by communal singing while eating, etc. 

(2) The idea of rising at the midnight hour to sing became 
very popular. This led to the establishment of choral groups of 
early risers and Watchmen of the Morning to perform a so- 
phisticated sequence of special hymns called *bakkashot (sup- 
plications). The custom has been perpetuated up to our own 
days and continues to be held in great esteem. 

(3) The analogy between man and the universe and the 
sought-after resonance and harmony between them are fre- 
quent themes in mystical speculation. It is said in this regard 
that everything done by the individual or the community in 
the mundane sphere is magically reflected in the upper region. 
The sublime nature of Israel's singing is related to the theme 
of the parallel singing of the angels, the power of this singing 
achieves its highest expression only when both choirs simul- 
taneously intone the praise of God. This acquires particular 
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importance in the performance of the *Kedushah -— the Trisa- 
gion. This parallelism extends not only to the Kedushah, but 
implies full concordance between the singing of those on high 
and those below. Hence the singing of hymns on earth con- 
tributes to the establishment of perfect tuning and harmony 
between man and the macrocosm. 

(4) Evil forces constantly obstruct the way leading to this 
perfect harmony meaning salvation; sacred music and prayer 
directed by mystical intention are the most formidable weap- 
ons in the combat for salvation. 

(5) This combat is partly related to the magical power of 
the shofar and the symbolical roles it fulfills. Indeed many pas- 
sages of the Zohar deal with its shape, the material it is made 
of, and the sounds it emits. Among the salient roles assigned 
to it are the dissipating of harsh divine judgment and to change 
its nature from punishment to clemency; important historical 
events in the life of the nation are associated with the sound of 
its blowing (the Exodus, the revelation of Sinai) as are events 
of the future - that is to say the redemption. 

Some of the many symbols developed in Jewish mystical 
theories and practice, made their mark on and were bound up 
with daily activities of the past several hundreds years. 


[Amnon Shiloah (2"¢ ed.)] 


The democratic tendencies in the ideology of religious 
song gave rise to a new wave of popular and profane tunes 
that infiltrated Hebrew hymnody. The Sephardim had always 
been very fond of singing and did not lose this predilection 
during the bitter days of the expulsion. This is proven by the 
respectable production of Hebrew hymns for extra-syna- 
gogal use, written in the popular style and connected with 
tunes borrowed from songs in the vernacular. An early print 
of *bakkashot (Constantinople, c. 1525) attests the popular- 
ity of 13 Spanish songs with the exiles from the peninsula; 
six of the hymns by Solomon b. Mazal Tov (printed in 1545) 
were to be sung to the tune of Spanish songs, 30 to Turkish, 
and 29 to older Jewish ones. Solomon Mevorakh’s song book 
of 1555 refers to only ten Turkish melodies (since it was writ- 
ten in Greece), and 14 taken from Jewish songs, but it quotes 
no less than 30 Spanish tunes that obviously were familiar to 
his contemporaries. Among the latter are “evergreens” of the 
Iberian repertoire and many pieces that have since fallen into 
oblivion. The natural inclination of the people to sing, both in 
Hebrew and in vernacular tongues, received backing from a 
mystical idea which, suggested that every melody, even those 
drawn from popular or gentile sources, may become a vehicle 
of elated feelings. 

Menahem di Lonzano preferred to compose hymns to 
Turkish melodies because of their ascending “to the tenth over 
the note duga” (the note p in the Persian-Arabic scale); he held 
that this “utmost range of the human voice,’ not reached by 
Greek, Romaniote, or Arabic tunes, was the real meaning of 
the Psalm verse “On the Asor and on the Nevel” (Shetei Yadot, 
fol. 141b-142a). Thus, a rabbi and mystic used his well-founded 
musical knowledge for imparting high flight to his hymnal 
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song. Religious hymns designed both for the prayer house and 
outside (pizmonim; bakkashot) propagated the pious mood of 
Safed in the Jewish world. Among the most prominent songs 
of this kind are: Asadder bi-Shevahin (ascribed to Isaac Luria 
himself), *Lekhah Dodi by Solomon *Alkabez, Yedid Nefesh by 
Azikri, and Yah Ribbon Olam by Israel *Najara. The last was 
a very productive and inspired poet-musician gifted with a 
sense for musical nuances. Many of his hymns (printed be- 
tween 1587 and 1600) were written to the tunes of well-known 
secular songs in the Spanish or Turkish vernacular, less often 
in Greek and Arabic. 

Najara continued an older custom of providing for a pho- 
netic correspondence of the foreign and the Hebrew text. In 
this manner, the singer of a gentile song was reminded of the 
preferred religious alternative. The manuscript of Solomon 
Mevorakh (Greece, 1555), for instance, shows the replacement 
of the Spanish song “Alma me Ilaman a mi alma” by the very 
similar sounding Hebrew “‘Al mah ke-alman ammi, al mah.” 
Najara substituted for the Arabic “Ana al-samra wa-sammuni 
sumayra” the words “Anna El shomera nafshi mi-levayim? He 
strengthened the associative bridge still further by giving the 
plot of the gentile song a religious meaning. Thus the famous 
romance on the knight-errant Amadis becomes a tour de force 
of phonetic sound imitation and, at the same time, a fine al- 
legory of Israel and God’s errant glory: 


(Spanish-Jewish romance) 
Arboleda, arboleda, 
Arboleda tan gentil, 
La rais tiene d’oro 

Y la rama de marfil. 
(Najara) 

Hil yoledah bi soledah 
Hil yoledah bi soledah 
Keshurah al lev bi-fetil 
Al dod meni histir oro 
U-meoni me-az heefil 
(Mevorakh) 
Ashorerah li-fe erah 
Azamerah na be-shir 


Najara fostered music in the broadest meaning by acknowl- 
edging the union of word and tone - not as an artistic game 
(as did later imitators), but for the pious inspiration of the 
common people by ways of a musical language that was their 
own. 


Humanism and the Renaissance 

Contemporary with the era of Safed mysticism, another en- 
counter of East and West in the field of Jewish music was ini- 
tiated by the Renaissance and Humanist movements in Italy 
and other parts of Europe. This was an interlude in history 
acted out in the circles of learned scholars and before an eru- 
dite and refined audience of art music. 


THE HUMANISTIC APPROACH TO LETTERS AND Music. In 
the world of science, a direct dialogue with the authors of an- 
tiquity replaced the traditional definitions and views of the 
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Middle Ages. This trend extended to the Bible and later He- 
brew works. Several Christian scholars studied Hebrew lan- 
guage and grammar, including the rules of masorah and its 
accentuation. After a short time, the students themselves wrote 
books on Hebrew grammar, which contained chapters on 
the te‘amim, sometimes adding the music of biblical chants. 
Among these were Johannes Reuchlin (De accentibus et ortho- 
graphia linguae Hebraicae; Hagenau, 1518), Sebastian *Muen- 
ster (Institutiones grammaticae in Hebraeam linguam; Basel, 
1524), and Johann *Boeschenstein (Munich Cod. Hebr. 401). 
Many later writers, such as Johannes Vallensis (Opus de proso- 
dia Hebraeorum; Paris, 1545) and Ercole Bottrigari (I] Trim- 
erone, Ms. dated 1599) took over their notated examples. The 
Ashkenazi Pentateuch tunes, notated independently by sev- 
eral of the authors, are of very similar outlines and are based 
upon that same semitoneless scale which is still recognizable 
in the Bible chant of modern times. The renewed interest in 
grammar and masorah seized Jewish circles as well. Early in 
the 16» century, several Hebrew authors undertook the de- 
scription of contemporary practices of biblical chant. The 
features of the Sephardi version were described by Calo Kal- 
onymus (Appendix to Abraham de *Balmes, Mikneh Avram, 
1523), and compared with Ashkenazi practice by Elijah Levita 
(Tuv Ta‘am, 1538). 

In the field of art proper, the open-mindedness of the 
Renaissance period favored the reconciliation of a progres- 
sive Jewish public with art music, especially in the small 
town-states of upper Italy and Tuscany. A very dry historical 
source — the book lists delivered to the papal censor by the 
Jewish families of Mantua in 1559 — speaks eloquently when 
stating that a certain Samuel Ariano had Zarlino’s voluminous 
Instituzioni harmoniche in his library and that Isaac *Norzi 
possesed madrigal books of Cipriano de Rore, Donato, Sta- 
bile, and others. Two influential leaders of the Mantua com- 
munity discussed the integration of art music in Jewish life. 
Judah *Moscato, rabbi of that town in 1587-94, preached a 
long sermon titled Higgayon be-Khinnor (“Meditations on 
the Lyre”), published in Nefuzot Yehudah (Venice, 1589). He 
examined the subject “man and music” under the aspects of 
Jewish tradition from the Talmud and Midrash down to the 
contemporary kabbalists, as well as with reference to the Greek 
and Arabic philosophers. The rabbi stressed the interrelation 
of the harmony found in music and the harmony imagined in 
the soul and character of man, striving to show the legitimacy 
of musical art in Judaism. 

His contemporary, the physician and rabbi Abraham 
*Portaleone 11 of Mantua, wrote the book Shiltei ha-Gibborim 
(“Shields of the Heroes”; posthumously printed Venice, 1612) 
which may be viewed as an early attempt at biblical archae- 
ology based on the interpretation of literary sources, in the 
spirit of Renaissance scholarship. The author dwells at length 
on Levitic song and the form and nature of its musical instru- 
ments. Outstanding Christian writers soon regarded these 
chapters as a “source” of Hebrew music, especially after Bla- 
sio Ugolino had translated them into Latin in 1767. Disregard- 
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ing its dubious informative value, this book is symptomatic 
of the mood governing Renaissance Jewry. Even before 1480, 
*Judah b. Jehiel Messer Leon of Mantua had become enthu- 
siastic about the concordance between the Bible and ancient 
Greek rhetoric and other literary genres; Azariah de *Rossi 
took up these views, and Abraham Portaleone finally applied 
them to the field of music. At the time, R. Portaleone’s book 
was likely to strengthen the consciousness of the Hebrew share 
in the culture of antiquity and the importance of its musical 
achievements. 


ART Music. With the partial release of external and internal 
pressure, a generation of gifted Jewish musicians and com- 
posers cropped up during the 16" century. They straightway 
were absorbed into the fervent development of Italian music, 
and several Jewish composers saw their works appear in the 
famous printing establishments of Venice between 1575 and 
1628. Outstanding talents had already begun to run the social 
blockade early in the Cinquecento. The convert Giovan Ma- 
ria, a lute player, won great fame even beyond the Alps. He 
successively served the courts of Urbino (1510), Mantua (tu- 
tor of the princes, 1513-15), and finally Pope Leo x (chamber 
musician, 1515-21) and Clement v1 (1525-26). At the Gonzaga 
court of Mantua the harp players Abramo (Abraham Levi) 
dall *Arpa and his family were appointed before 1550. They 
are mentioned as high-ranking musicians by the art theore- 
tician G.P. Lomazzo (1584; 1587); Daniel Levi dall’Arpa was 
sent to the imperial court of Vienna between 1550 and 1560. 
The social situation of such Jewish musicians is understood 
from the fact that Abramo dall’ Arpa also held a license for 
the ritual slaughterhouse and for moneylending in his native 
town; his son Daniel was granted a special passport to move 
freely about the country. 

The first Jewish composer to see his works appear in print 
was David *Sacerdote (Cohen) of Rovere. His first book of 
six-part madrigals was dedicated to the Marchese del Vasto 
and printed in 1575 (until now only the Quinto part book has 
been rediscovered). For the first time the designation He- 
breo was added to the composer's name; this became the rule 
with all those who came after him, most probably by decree 
of the censor. 

The most conspicuous developments took place in the 
duchy or Mantua, whose court harbored composers of world- 
wide fame such as Monteverdi. Ensembles of Jewish actors and 
musicians contributed to the fervent musical life of that town, 
including several members of the de Rossi family (“Min-ha- 
Adumim”). A female singer of this family participated in the 
performance of one of the precursors of the opera (1608), and 
an Anselmo Rossi had a motet based on psalm texts printed in 
a collective work (1618). In 1651, Giuseppe de Rossi served the 
duke of Savoy at Turin. The most important musician of the 
family was composer Salamone de *Rossi, whose life is doc- 
umented between 1586 and 1628 (see below). His works were 
much favored by his contemporaries, as attested by several re- 
prints and their admission to collected editions published in 
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Copenhagen (1605) and Antwerp (1613; 1616). He also secured 
a firm place in the general history of music, especially by his 
progressive instrumental compositions and the early appli- 
cation of the thorough bass. Other Jewish composers whose 
works have been preserved in print were Davit *Civita (1616; 
1622; 1625) and Allegro Porto (1619). 

Outside Italy Jewish folk musicians were very active but 
were not given an opportunity to gain a footing in the ranks of 
art music. The relative freedom prevailing in Renaissance Italy 
came to a sudden end with one of the usual crises of Jewish 
existence. When the House of Gonzaga died out and troubles 
seized the duchy of Mantua, the Jewish musicians had to emi- 
grate (most went to Venice). The prosperity of that city and its 
large Jewish population encouraged them to found a Jewish 
accademia musicale (concert society) called “accademia degli 
Impediti” and later on “Compagnia dei musici.” The music- 
loving R. Leone *Modena promoted their activities. Attempts 
were made to introduce instrumental play into the synagogue 
at the feast of Simhat Torah; but the initiators had to yield to 
rabbinical objections, since the organ used by them was too 
reminiscent of “the foreign cult.” Finally it was again a catas- 
trophe - the plague of 1630 - that cut off the manifestations 
of Jewish integration in art music. Severe rabbis about the 
middle of the century quenched the last flickering of such in- 
tentions, but not before the first works of synagogal art music 
had come into existence. 


EFFORTS TO ESTABLISH ART MUSIC IN THE SYNAGOGUE. 
From the eloquent recommendation of Judah Moscato and 
the delight in art music fostered in wide circles of Renaissance 
Judaism, it was not a far cry to welcome art music in the syna- 
gogue as well. The enthusiasm for the ancient Temple music 
(Abraham Portaleone, see above) suggested its reinstitution 
in the house of prayer. The power of conservatism and exile - 
conditioned humility and pessimism, however, proved hard to 
overcome. The power behind these progressive tendencies was 
Leone Modena, who, although ordained as a rabbi, was actu- 
ally rather one of the errant literati and jack-of-all-trades like 
many a learned humanist or his younger contemporary Joseph 
*Delmedigo. While music was for Delmedigo a matter of sci- 
ence (Sefer Elim, Amsterdam, 1629), it was one of the 26 crafts 
in which Leone Modena claimed to have been engaged. 

As a rabbi in his native Ferrara about 1605, he saw to the 
installation of a synagogue choir and to the systematical in- 
struction of its six to eight singers in music. They performed 
hymns such as *Adon Olam, *Yigdal, *Ein ke-Eloheinu, and 
Aleinu le-Shabbeah on the occasion of feasts and special Sab- 
baths, “in honor of God according to the order and right pro- 
portion of the voices in the art [of music].” This innovation 
met with the stiff resistance of a local rabbi who held that mu- 
sic was prohibited in exile; but Leone Modena secured a de- 
cision of four other rabbis in favor of polyphonic synagogue 
singing. This document was to become the main weapon 
for many later attempts in this direction. It was reprinted by 
the progressive cantor Solomon Lipschitz in 1718, as well as 
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by Adolf *Jellinek of Vienna in 1861 (Ben Chananja 4, no. 27 
suppl. as “topical for the still pending question of introduc- 
ing choir singing in the sacred service of the Hungarian com- 
munities”). The most prominent place in which this decision 
was printed, and, at the same time, the recompense of Leone 
Modena’ efforts, was the edition in print of Salamone de Ros- 
si’s collected synagogue compositions Ha-Shirim Asher li-She- 
lomo (Venice, 1622/23). The preface of the editor (de Modena) 
states that de Rossi, after his success in secular music, “dedi- 
cated his talents to God... and wrote down psalms, prayers 
and praises. As soon as one started singing [them], all the 
listeners were taken away by their ear-flattering beauty.’ The 
wealthy Moses Sullam and other notabilities of Jewish Venice 
(including the editor himself) worked hard in persuading the 
composer to have these liturgical works published in print. 

If the flowery language of this preface can be taken at face 
value, de Rossi’s choral works for the synagogue had already 
been performed from the manuscript at Mantua (possibly 
also at Ferrara where a Benjamin Saul Min-ha-Adumim was 
hazzan before 1612). The three-to eight-voiced compositions 
of the Ha-Shirim Asher li-Shelomo are not only a “first” and 
a solitary phenomenon in early synagogue music, they have 
also a particular standing within the musical work of Sal- 
amone de Rossi himself. Considering his way from the youth- 
ful freshness of the Canzonette (1589) down to the ripe and 
dramatized lyricism in his Madrigaletti (1628), the restraint 
and objectivity of his religious works becomes obvious. Rossi 
had no Jewish tradition of choral polyphony to start from; he 
could not use the idiom of church music, nor did he wish to 
employ his command of madrigalesque expressivity. Thus he 
turned to a sort of objective choral psalmody, on the one hand, 
and to the representative chordal columns of Gabrieli, on the 
other, interspersed with fine specimens of polyphonic voice 
weaving and a diversity of nonfunctional chords. The expres- 
sive values and musical declamation are austere, however, as 
compared with Rossi’s secular works. They comply with Pi- 
etro Cerone’s rules for psalm composition (E/ Melopeo, 1613) 
rather than evoking the customary conceptions of synagogue 
style. It should be emphasized that Rossi's compositions were 
intended only for particular occasions, such as “special Sab- 
baths and feasts,’ and were not designed to replace the tradi- 
tional synagogue chants. 


At the Crossroads of the East and West 

In the course of the 16" century, a rearrangement of the Jew- 
ish population in the lands of the Diaspora had taken place. 
The most important moves were the influx of exiles from 
Spain and Portugal into the Ottoman-ruled East and the im- 
migration of Ashkenazim into Poland and the rest of Eastern 
Europe. These mainstreams of migration led to the forma- 
tion of an Oriental-Sephardi and an East-Ashkenazi branch 
of Jewish music each developing a special character that had 
not previously existed. 


CONSOLIDATION OF THE ORIENTAL STYLE OF JEWISH 
music. The obstinacy shown by the Sephardim in their cling- 
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Example 18. Hymn in Spanish villancico form. Poem by Israel Najara, from 
his Zemirot Yisrael, Safed, 1587; melody as sung in Iraq, beginning of 20" 
century, after Idelsohn, Melodien, vol. 2, no. 120. 


ing to the Castilian vernacular and folk song did not prevent 
them from yielding to the powerful influence of Oriental, es- 
pecially Turkish, music. This is indicated, for instance, by the 
increasing use of Turkish melodies for Hebrew hymns. Mu- 
sical assimilation became more spectacular when the system 
of *maqam was adopted in Jewish song. Israel Najjara, late in 
the 166 century, appears to have been the first to assign ev- 
ery poem to a cetain maqam, even when he demands a Span- 
ish folk tune for it. His Kumi Yonah Yekushah, for instance, is 
accompanied by the instruction “Tune: Linda era y fermosa” 
but, at the same time, is classified as belonging to the maqam 
Husayni (today it is sung to the maqam Nawa; see Mus. ex. 18) 
According to the Eastern custom, Najjara arranged his hymns 
for publication in a diwan of 12 maqamat. The framework of 
magamat, each of which also represents a certain mood or 
“ethos,” was imposed on synagogue song in general and ex- 
tended even beyond hymnody proper. The majestic Siga be- 
came the mode for reading the Torah and all texts referring to 
it; the gay Ajam-Nawruz was used on Shabbat Shirah, Simhat 
Torah, and for weddings; the mournful Hijaz expressed the 
mood of the Ninth of Av, funerals, and pericopes mention- 
ing death. Saba (“chaste love, filial affection”) was reserved 
for texts connected with circumcisions. The most systematic 
adherence to the mood conventions of the maqamat was by 
the Aleppo community. 

Poetry books dating from the 17" century onward open 
the section of every maqam with an introductory verse or 
independent verses called (petihah) - an improvised vocal 
piece rhythmically free and highly ornamented underlining 
the characteristics of the maqam as well as the art skillfulness 
of the performer. The Jews of North Africa (Maghreb) ad- 
here to the Andalusian modal system called tubu‘ (“natures? 
magqamat), which include sequences of rhythmical pieces in- 
troduced and interspersed with improvised free rhythmical 
short pieces similar to the petihah, which are called Bitain 
and mawwal and constitute part of the prestigious compound 
form, the Nuba (see *North African Musical Tradition). 

All musical characteristics quoted up to now demon- 
strate the progressive Orientalization of the Jews who came 
from the Iberian Peninsula and intermingled with the veteran 
settlers. However, while the melodic configuration itself came 
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to follow the ways of the East, some formal traits of European 
origin were retained such as the syllable-counting verse known 
from the Romance literature. 

After Najara’s time, the Orientalization of Eastern Se- 
phardi music went on both at the popular and the artistic lev- 
els. In major centers of the Muslim world Jewish musicians 
became powerful agents in the exchange of tunes and styles; 
they were also fully accepted by the gentiles and their rulers. 
Jewish ensembles and entertainers were active in the major 
cities of Morocco. The most famous of them was Samuel ben 
Radan’s group in Marakesh. Sultan ‘Abd al-Aziz, who ruled 
from 1894 to 1908, was particularly fond of Jewish musicians. 
In Iraq there were ensembles that excelled in the art of the 
prestigious Iraki maqam genre. In Tunisia, Iran, Central Asia, 
and elsewhere, Jewish musicians formed famous bands. The 
Turkish traveler Evliya Tchelebi describes the parade of the 
guilds before Sultan Murad rv in 1638: 300 Jewish musicians 
were led by their chief, Patakoglu, together with the famous 
Yaco and the tunbur-player Karakash; later on marched the 
Jewish dancers, jugglers, and buffoons. The reliability of the 
recorded numbers is proven by Ludwig August *Frankl, who 
found 500 Jewish musicians of Turkish nationality in Constan- 
tinople of 1856 forming 5.6% of all the craftsmen registered by 
the Jewish community. 

The ranks of respected Turkish musician-composers 
were joined by Aaron Hamon (Yahudi Harun) late in the 17% 
century. Some of his peshref-suites were preserved in the so- 
called Harpasun notation. After him, Moses Faro (“Musi,’ 
d. 1776) and Isaac Fresco Romano (“Tanburi Issak”) won 
great fame in the late 18'* century. Turkish art music left its 
unmistakable imprint on the hazzanut of that country (Mus. 
ex. 19), as it did also in the case of the maftirim choirs (see 
above) that sometimes claim dependence on the fine melo- 
dies of the dervish orders. 

As to the Sephardim settling in Italy, Amsterdam, and 
other parts of Christian Europe, the situation was quite dif- 
ferent. Certainly they preserved modes and tunes of an old 
standing, which they held in common with their Oriental 
brothers; there was also a steady immigration from the East- 
ern communities. On the other hand, Marranos escaping from 
the peninsula permanently reinforced the European Sephardi 
congregations; they were most often highly-educated people 
with a flair for contemporary music. The writer Daniel Levi 
de *Barrios (born in Spain, from 1674 in Amsterdam) men- 
tions several newcomers to the “Portuguese community” who 
excelled in playing the harp and vihuela (guitar) or flute, as 
well as in singing. As these returning converts were setting the 
fashion in cultural life, it is not surprising that the preserved 
music exhibits the character of contemporary art. It was in 
this style that Purim plays and comedies with music were 
performed and cantatas were composed for Simhat Torah and 
other festive occasions. One of the better-known composers 
of this style of music was Abraham *Caceres in Amsterdam 
early in the 18" century. De Barrios also refers to the cantors 
of the Amsterdam Portuguese community, some of whom re- 
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Example 19. Turkish style of hazzanut. Refrain of a pizmon by Israel Najara. The addition by the singer of words and interjections such as those shown in 
brackets is typical of this style of art music. Notated in Istanbul in 1936 and published by Th. Fuchs in Ommanut, Zagreb, 1, 1936-37, music supplement, 2. 


ceived commissions from the London, Hamburg, and other 
Sephardi synagogues. A musical manuscript of the hazzan 
Joseph de Isaac Sarfati (mid-18' century) contains liturgical 
solo pieces composed in the taste of his time or directly taken 
over from contemporary secular works Mus. ex. 20). It must 
be born in mind, however, that the hazzanim of that period 
used to write down only “composed” music of their own pro- 
duction or that of their contemporaries; there was no need to 
notate traditional melodies and recitations that every cantor 
knew by heart. 

Traditional Amsterdam-Sephardi song as it is intoned 
or recorded today makes a deep but somewhat strange im- 
pression on the listener. One is tempted to say that this Ori- 
ental music is misunderstood both by singers and notators 
and nevertheless performed in naive faithfulness. Further re- 
search may perhaps disclose that it was brought to the Neth- 
erlands by hazzanim recruited from Tunis or other Eastern 
areas in order to fill the vacuum of traditional song felt by the 
Marranos. The sound of Hebrew prayers was like a revelation 
to them and was faithfully preserved in spite of its displaced 
Oriental character. But the transplantation of Eastern music 
to the north inevitably ended in degeneration. That this was 
a slow process is indicated by a tune of a kinah (lament) for 
the Ninth of Av notated in 1775 (Mus. ex. 21): the modality, 
the articulation of the profuse coloraturas, and especially the 
attack of every new phrase after a caesura still bears the un- 
mistakable mark of Eastern origin. 

The biased character of Amsterdam Portuguese music is 
found in the other Sephardi communities of Europe in vary- 
ing degrees. London proved more “progressive” in the direc- 
tion of Westernization, while the Bayonne and other Car- 
pentras communities preserved more of the Mediterranean 
character (see *Avi Avi). Leghorn and Rome retained many a 
non-European feature in their synagogue songs, such as tet- 
rachord scales, free rhythm, and the variative development of 
modal patterns. Side by side with this conservative attitude, 
the Italian congregations liked to celebrate certain holidays, 
weddings, circumcisions, and special events (like the dedica- 
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tion of a new prayerhouse) by Hebrew *cantatas written in 
the contemporary style. Their music was of a strictly utilitar- 
ian character and significant only for the very average taste of 
their respective times. 


THE EASTERN BRANCH OF ASHKENAZI SONG. An uninter- 
rupted flow of Ashkenazi emigrants poured forth to the East 
European countries beginning in the Middle Ages and accu- 
mulated to form the most powerful Jewish community until 
the 20" century. The Eastern Ashkenazim preserved their 
old German-Jewish idiom but developed a rich religious and 
secular culture of their own. The special flavor of their melo- 
dies and singing habits can be distinguished from that of the 
Western Ashkenazim even when the tunes are identical. The 
material roots of this musical evolution are uncertain. The pro- 
posed influence of the *Khazars or of Byzantine Jews is only 
hypothetical and cannot be proven. What remains credible is 
the effect of country and surroundings, just as these factors 
imparted a Slavic tint to the song of the German settlers in the 
Volga region. Such influence has been proven to alter intona- 
tion and rhythm and promote the favoring of certain modal 
shades, as well as supply a predominantly sentimental dis- 
position of the singer. The Eastern Ashkenazi way of singing 
was first discerned at its appearance in Western Europe after 
the renewed migration in about 1650 caused by the *Chmiel- 
nicki persecutions. A small but steady flow of rabbis, teach- 
ers, and cantors continued infiltrating the West during the 17 
and 18" centuries. Thus, in 1660, Hayyim Selig from Lemberg 
was appointed hazzan at *Fuerth: Judah Leib served in sev- 
eral synagogues of western Germany and published a critical 
essay entitled Shirei Yehudah (Amsterdam, 1696); Jehiel Mi- 
chael from Lublin established, in about 1700, hazzanut with 
assistant singers in the Amsterdam Ashkenazi synagogue; a 
traveling hazzan of great fame during the years 1715-25 was 
Jokele of Rzeszow; and Leib b. Elyakum from Gorokhov-Vol- 
hynia was made the first cantor of the new Ashkenazi prayer- 
house of Amsterdam (1730). Through the activities of cantors 
from Poland in the most prominent places, Western Jewry 
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Example 20. Kaddish for Sabbath eve, from the notebook of the hazzan Joseph Sarfati, Amsterdam, middle of 18"" century. The melody is adapted from the 
composition Ha-Mesiah Illemim by Abraham Caceres (fl. 1720). Jerusalem, J.N.U.L., ms. 8° Mus 2, fol. [21]. 
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Example 21. Oriental singing style in the Amsterdam synagogue, 18" century. Lamentation (kinah) for the Ninth of Av, after H. Krieg, Spanish Liturgical 
Melodies of the Portuguese Israelitisch Community, Amsterdam, vol. 2, 1954, 2. 


was confronted with the Eastern Ashkenazi style of singing 
and came to like it. 

Among the special features of the East Ashkenazi hazza- 
nut was its emotional power, which was stressed in particular 
by the early writers. The chronicle of martyrdom Yeven Met- 
zulah (by Nathan *Hannover) tells of the surrender of four 
communities to the Tatars in 1648. When the hazzan Hirsh 
of Zywotow chanted the memorial prayer El Malei Rahamim, 
the whole congregation burst forth in tears, and even the com- 
passion of the rough captors was stirred, until they released the 
Jews. A similar story was told much later of the hazzan Raz- 
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umny; his E] Malei Rahamim, said after the *Kishinev pogrom 
of 1913, has been taken over by many cantors (Mus. Ex. 22). 
Common to the Russian and other East European peo- 
ples is the tendency to attribute to music a decisive power 
over human behavior and mode of action; the same is true of 
the Jews living among them. A highly significant character- 
ization of East Ashkenazi hazzanut was given by Rabbi Selig 
Margolis in 1715 (Hibburei Likkutim, 4b-5a): a hazzan who 
delivers his prayers devotedly and with beautiful melodies, he 
holds, may stir up hearts more than any preacher. Margolis 
gives as an example the fact that the hazzan Baruch of Kalish 
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moved the congregation to tears by his expressive rendition 
of “Perhaps the feeble and miserable people may vanish” or 
even by the recitation of the “Thirteen Attributes of God” In 
particular, during the penitential days, when he chanted the 
prayers that had always been the domain of individual canto- 
rial creation (Zokhrenu le-Hayyim; Mekhalkel Hayyim; Seder 
ha-Avodah), “there was nobody in the synagogue whose heart 
was not struck and moved to repentance... all of them pour- 
ing out their hearts like water - the like of which does not 
occur in other countries that have neither melody (niggun) 
nor emotion (hitorerut); the hazzanim of our country, how- 
ever, know well how to arouse penitence by their voices.” This 
self-assertion stresses the emotional attitude, which already 
distinguished Eastern Ashkenazi hazzanut in the pre-hasidic 
period. Since the late 18'» century, the Jews of the West have 
called it “the Polish style.” This designation implied, inter alia, 
a certain profile of rhythm shaped by syncopes and dance- 
like configurations. Western cantors wrote down some early 
examples around 1800. It is possible that some of them reflect 
the practices of hasidic singing, such as the dance tune to the 
words “He redeemeth from death and releaseth from perdi- 
tion” (Mus. ex. 23a); dancing is suggested here by the four- 
bar strains repeated with open and closed cadenzas and, es- 
pecially, by the “bridge bars” between the phrases, which are 
also known from the oberek and other Slavic dances. 

A minor tune of the same type (Mus. ex. 23b) embod- 
ies the full pattern of what is called “a Jewish dance.” Since it 
is very remote from the music written by Western cantors of 
the 18" century, this may also be regarded as an echo of the 
East Ashkenazi style. 
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The vigor of musical life in Eastern Europe is reflected by 
several historical sources. It is proved by the very restrictions 
that the Council of the Four Lands imposed on it. As early as 
1623 this board of congregations limited the creative impulse 
of its cantors to three or four extended works on Sabbath day; 
the victims of the 1650 and 1655 pogroms were mourned by 
reducing the instrumental music of the wedding celebration 
to those ceremonies where it was regarded as essential (“cov- 
ering” the bride and during the night after the wedding). The 
council also protected the sheliah zibbur and the beadle from 
arbitrary dismissal (1670). It controlled the livelihood of popu- 
lar singers and entertainers (marshalek, *badhan) by obliging 
them to apply for a special license (ketav badhanut). 


Incipient Westernization of Ashkenazi Song 

It was for good reasons that the music of the Jews from East- 
ern Europe was appreciated in the West as a genuine and 
heartwarming manifestation of the true Jewish spirit in song. 
Whether its special character resulted from the intense “Jew- 
ishness” of life in the Eastern countries or was the outcome of 
a happy merger with the melos and rhythms of Slavic music, 
Western European Jewry has welcomed it with a sort of nos- 
talgic feeling down to the 20 century. Apparently it was felt 
to be a counterpoise to the Westernization that progressively 
displaced national music. 

This process of Westernization started and developed 
first at the bordering strata of Jewish society, one of which was 
the substratum of folk musicians (klezmerim) who had ever 
been “wanderers between two worlds” and agents of musical 
exchange between peoples. Their instrumental performance 
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Example 22. El Malei Rahamim, as sung by Shlomo Razummi, 1903. After A. Nadel, EJ, vol. 6, 1930, cols. 381-2. 
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Example 23. Dance-like melodies from cantorial manuals of the late 18" century. (a) After Idelsohn, Melodien, vol, 6, part 2, no. 20; (b) ibid., vol 10, no. 


245; cf. sections C and D with sections A and B of the first melody. 


was accorded a definite social function, since wedding music 
was regarded as a sort of religious obligation, and klezmerim 
were regularly employed at the feast of Simhat Torah and 
Purim, the transfer of the Torah scrolls to a new synagogue, 
and numerous other occasions. Even the rabbinical authorities 
were willing to make special legal arrangements in order to 
secure instrumental performance wherever it was desired. 

The folk musicians of Ashkenaz used to play the lute or 
form small ensembles of bowed strings, preferably two vio- 
lins and a gamba. They were mostly true professionals and 
sometimes formed trade unions or guilds (Prague, 17'* cen- 
tury). The more important communities put their musical ca- 
pacity to full display at festival processions in honor of their 
sovereigns (Prague in 1678, 1716, 1741; Frankfurt in 1716). At 
the Prague festival of 1678 (described in a special Yiddish 
booklet) five of the usual string trios, cembalo with two fid- 
dlers, a harpsichord with two fiddlers, a portable organ, two 
choirs with organ accompaniment, and a choir of hazzanim 
with their meshorerim (who “carried a sheet of music in their 
hands and pointed with the finger”) marched in procession. 
The many trumpeters and drummers were probably hired 
from the outside, but Jewish dilettante musicians played the 
organs and the keyboard instruments. 

Splendid performances of this kind did not take place 
every day; as a matter of fact, professional musicians seldom 
found a base for a decent living in their community alone. 
The rule was that Jewish musicians also served their Christian 
neighbors, and the klezmerim met stiff opposition from their 
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Christian colleagues and their guilds. In 1651 the arme Prager 
Juden Musicanten und Spielleuthe had to appeal to the authori- 
ties to retain the privilege of 1640 granting them the right to 
play “when we are demanded by various people of rank and 
Christians to make music at Sundays and holidays” lest “we 
are bound to die miserably and to perish together with our 
folks” since “we poor people have to make a living of the art 
acquired by ourselves.” Serving a broad and diversified audi- 
ence called for a repertoire that pleased wide circles. The Jews 
in their closed quarters thus obtained their share of popular 
songs and fashionable dance music, besides their traditional 
Jewish dances and tunes. 

The musical features of klezmer music are largely un- 
known today, but there is some circumstancial evidence that 
the Jewish minstrels played in a kind of “hot style” of unusual 
scales and lively rhythms. This becomes obvious from Hans 
Newsidler’s parody of a “Jews’ dance” (Mus. ex. 24a) and from 
the scornful description by their gentile competitors (Prague, 
1651) that “they keep neither time nor beat, and mockingly 
deprive noble and sweet music of its dignity.’ It appears that 
people nevertheless liked the exotic spices of klezmer music, 
which may perhaps be compared with the fascination exerted 
by gypsy tunes. 

Several old klezmer tunes were notated by Elhanan 
Kirchhan of Fuerth in 1727 (Simhat ha-Nefesh 2; facs. repr. 
New York, 1926). Mus. ex. 24b shows a Purim song obviously 
composed in a humorous mood. These specimens of 1727 
indicate that the general trend was already directed toward 
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cal information is placed in tables and kept out of the main 
text. Archaeologists try to make use of as many illustrations 
as possible, based on the maxim that a picture, however bad, 
will always be better than a written account. The drawn pot- 
tery is arranged in a sequence of plates, presented chronologi- 
cally, and according to vessel type, which are depicted in suc- 
cession from small vessels, such as plates and bowls, to large 
storage jars and pithoi. Some excavators believe (incorrectly) 
that the final publication of a report should be deferred until 
such a time that they have undertaken a comprehensive study 
of all the comparative material available, even if this means 
waiting for comparative material to come to light from exca- 
vations elsewhere. F. Cumont put it quite succinctly in 1926, 
on the eve of his rapid publication of the amazing *Dura Eu- 
ropas excavations, that he preferred to expose himself to crit- 
ics “rather than to resemble the dragon in the fable jealously 
guarding a sterile treasure in its lair” 


History of Archaeological Research in Israel 
Interest in the antiquities of the southern Levant (present-day 
Syria, Lebanon, Israel, Jordan, and Palestine) began as early as 
ancient times. All ancient peoples living in this region would 
have seen the monuments and ruins that were antecedent to 
their time and would have shown curiosity in their antiquity. 
The Jewish historian *Josephus Flavius already remarked in his 
writings on the evident antiquity of certain monuments and 
attempted to ascribe to them dates, for example in describing 
the fortification wall surrounding the Upper City of Jerusalem 
(the “First Wall”) he suggested that it dated back to the time 
of David and the Israelite kings. While scholars once thought 
this was nonsense and that the wall was from no earlier than 
the time of the Hasmoneans (late second century B.c.£.), the 
subsequent archaeological excavation of portions of this wall 
in the 1970s revealed that earlier parts of it had indeed been 
built at the time of the Divided Israelite Monarchy, i.e., in the 
eighth century B.c.z. Hence, Josephus had got it partly right. 
One of the earliest descriptions of an excavation in Jerusalem, 
albeit in a story that may be partly legendary in character, is 
the one which refers to Helena, mother of Constantine the 
Great, digging in the early fourth century c.£. in a cistern 
close to the spot of the crucifixion of Jesus and finding there 
wooden remnants which she believed were from the holy cross 
itself. Throughout Late Antiquity the country was visited by 
numerous Jewish and Christian pilgrims and many of them 
left written records of their observations regarding the antiqui- 
ties they came across during their travels. Numerous travel- 
ogues and itineraries of pilgrims who came to the Holy Land 
are extant from the time of the Crusaders onwards, and in the 
17 and 18" centuries the pertinent materials were summed 
up by Quaresmius and Reland, and in the 19 century by T. 
Tobler and C. Ritter. Some of the important antiquarians of 
the region in the 19"* century were E. *Robinson, V. *Guérin, 
C. *Schick, G. *Schumacher, among others. 

Proper methodical archaeological work in the region 
began with the work of the Palestine Exploration Fund from 
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the 1860s onwards. Charles *Wilson conducted a survey of 
Jerusalem and its monuments in 1864-65, and this was fol- 
lowed by excavations in the city by Charles *Warren until the 
early 1870s with work being conducted especially around the 
edges of the Temple Mount. The earliest dig at a tell took place 
by Warren at two places in the 1860s, but the earliest scien- 
tific work at a tell was made by Flinders-Petrie at Tell el-Hesi 
in 1890, followed by the work of his assistant Frederic J. Bliss, 
who conducted additional work at Tell el-Hesi, as well as work 
in mining shafts on the slopes of Mount Zion in Jerusalem 
(together with A.C. Dickie). Together with R.A.S. *Macalister, 
Bliss also made open area excavation on four tells in the Philis- 
tia part of the Shephelah (the western foothills) between 1898 
and 1900, and this because the Ottoman Law of Antiquities of 
that time permitted the granting of an excavation license not 
just for a single site but for an area of land of about four miles 
square and all the sites contained therein. The four sites were 
Tell es-Safi (Gath), Tell Zakariyeh (Azekah), Tell ej-Judeideh 
(Moresheth Gath), and Tell Sandahanna (Maresha). Most of 
the work was actually conducted at the latter site, which the 
excavators correctly identified as biblical Maresha and Hel- 
lenistic Marissa. Bliss wanted to expose the acropolis area of 
the site, layer by layer, but this proved impracticable and only 
the uppermost Late Hellenistic layer of the city was exposed. 
Having completed their work at these sites, they covered up 
their excavation areas in order to return them to the land- 
owners as was required by Turkish law. This was followed by 
large-scale excavations at the beginning of the 20" century 
at *Gezer and *Samaria. At Gezer Macalister employed what 
he thought was a better system of excavations known as the 
“strip method” in which an area is excavated strip by strip, 
the rubble from succeeding strips being dumped into the 
previous ones. Although economical, this did not offer a sat- 
isfactory picture of the overall history of the site and much 
of Macalister’s work at Gezer still remains difficult to under- 
stand. Excavations were conducted at this time by a number 
of German and Austrian biblical scholars and architects, at 
Tell *Taanach by E. Sellin (1902-4), *Megiddo by G. Schum- 
acher (1903-5), and *Shechem by E. Sellin and C. Watzinger 
(1907-9), but the results were poor owing to the excavators’ 
lack of training and skills in mound excavation. The excava- 
tions made at Samaria in 1908 and 1910-11, by D.G. Lyon, C.S. 
Fisher, and G.A. Reisner, were very important in terms of the 
careful excavation techniques and recording procedures that 
were employed there. Many objects from these early excava- 
tions — including the important *Siloam Inscription - ended 
up in the Ottoman Imperial Museum in Constantinople (Is- 
tanbul). 

With the establishing of the British Mandate over Pales- 
tine in 1920 archaeological excavations became much more 
systematic and scientific. This was the first “golden age” for 
archaeology in Palestine, between 1920 and 1940. All excava- 
tions were regulated by licenses issued in accordance with the 
new Antiquities Ordinance, prepared by J. *Garstang for the 
Palestine Department of Antiquities. The Department of An- 
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adoption of the European baroque style. A Purim niggun no- 
tated by cantor Judah Elias in 1744 (Mus. ex. 24c) exemplifies 
the inorganic linking of a traditional Jewish tune (1, G minor) 
through dance-like “bridge bars” (11), with a continuation in 
the contemporary taste (111, D minor; Iv, B-flat major, modu- 
lation and da capo); some strains of the melody are echoed 
in the 1794 Purim tunes of Aaron Beer (Idelsohn, Melodien, 
6, nos. 117-8) suggesting a common popular source. Songs 
in the vernacular followed the same direction as instrumen- 
tal music. Although their foreign melodies were balanced by 
original invention, their constant use advanced the Western- 
ization of music at the popular level. 

Since the 17 century, the affluent classes had become 
accustomed to have their children, especially daughters, in- 
structed in singing and instruments (cf. Jos. Kosman, No- 
heg ka-zon Yosef, 1718, 18a; Jos. Hahn, Yosif Omez, 1723, 890). 
*Glueckel of Hameln relates that her stepsister knew how to 
play the harpsichord well (c. 1650). During the Prague festival 
of 1678, the granddaughter of the community chairman played 
the cembalo, and Isaac Mahler’s daughter the harpsichord. The 
tendency toward integration in music grew stronger among 
the upper classes during the late 18' century, when Rachel 
(Levin) *Varnhagen could report: “My musical instruction 
consisted of nothing but the music of Sebastian (Bach) and 
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the entire school [of the period]? Heinrich *Heine’s mother, 
Peierche van Geldern (b. 1771), had to conceal her flute (“my 
truly harmonious friend both in joy and grief”) from her strict 
father. Sara Levi, daughter of the Berlin financier Daniel *Itzig, 
was the last and most faithful disciple of Wilhelm Friedemann 
Bach (d. 1784) and preserved many of his autograph works for 
posterity. These developments in the upper class prepared the 
way for the emergence of composers like Giacomo *Meyer- 
beer and Felix *Mendelssohn. 

The trend of integration in European music finally came 
to affect the broad masses of the people, and the hazzan, their 
speaker and representative, was too dependent upon the good- 
will of the public not to gratify its taste. Whereas early in the 
17 century only the use of foreign melodies had been pro- 
tested (by Isaiah *Horowitz and Joseph *Hahn), about 1700 
and thereafter the entire style of cantorial performance was 
challenged by practices adopted from secular music. Violent 
discussions about the unstable state and reputation of canto- 
rial art are reflected in several pamphlets. The deeper reasons 
for this crisis were exposed by Judah Leib Zelichover (Shirei 
Yehudah, Amsterdam, 1696). The author still clings to the 
medieval idea that hazzanut should be the musical expres- 
sion of mystical intentions (kavvanot) by means of extended 
vocalises; he begrudges the cantors applauded by his genera- 





Example 24. Characteristics of early klezmer music. (a) parody, “Der Juden Tantz,” lute piece by Hans Newsidler, 1554, after P. Nettl, Alte juedische 
Spielleute und Musiker, 64-65; (b) Purim song, after E. Kirchhan, Simhat ha-Nefesh, part I, fol. 7r.; (c) “Purim Niggun” from the manual of Judah Elias 
of Hanover, 1744, no. 224, after A. Nadel, unidentified facsimile publication, Jerusalem, J.N.U.L., Jakob Michael Collection of Jewish Music, JMA 3997. 
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tion for neglecting the traditional mode of singing (“saying: 
It's outdated and does not satisfy us”) and replacing it by their 
own inventions or borrowings from the opera, dance bands, 
of street singers. 

Considering the isolation of Judaism in those days and 
its divorce from secular art, these declarations could hardly 
be called overstatement. A remedy was suggested about one 
generation later by the cantor Solomon *Lipschitz (Te‘udat 
Shelomo, Offenbach 1718, no. 30). He also censures the am- 
bitious individualism of his colleagues (“everybody builds a 
stage for himself”), which mostly turned out to be imitations 
of the simplest forms of music, since the cantors lacked any 
formal musical education. Lipschitz wishes to replace the old 
form of Jewish singing leaning on the lower strata of the mu- 
sic of the gentile environment, by more accomplished forms 
of art: “Making music without knowing the rules of musica is 
like a prayer without true intention [kavvanah]!” 

The results of such ideas soon became manifest. Close 
to the middle of the 18" century, cantors began to use musi- 
cal notation and thus began the “literary period” of Ashke- 
nazi hazzanut. It was not the old and venerable traditions of 
synagogue song, however, which were put on paper, but rather 
the new compositions of the individual hazzanim. The earli- 
est known document of this kind is a manuscript from 1744 
written by the Herr Musicus und Vor Saenger Juda Elias in 
Hannover. After this work come the manuscripts of the most 
eminent cantor of his age, Aaron *Beer (1738-1821); famous as 
der Bamberger Hazzan; from December 1764 in Berlin). His 
collection contains both his own versions or new creations 
of synagogue melodies and those of a dozen contemporaries 
(published in Idelsohn, Melodien, 6). Other important man- 
uscripts go back to meshorerim who also served their cantors 
as “musical secretaries” (Idelsohn, op. cit.). 

The character of these cantorial works is defined, first of 
all, by its strict homophony, tailored to the needs of a virtuoso 
singer wishing to display his coloraturas (lenaggen), while the 
text is given a subordinate role. The structure of these com- 
positions remains in the line of traditional hazzanut by de- 
veloping a theme by means of variative improvisation. The 
resources of the basic melodies, however, are borrowed from 
the post-baroque music of about 1700 to 1760, often recalling 
the fashionable composers of that period (Monn, Wagenseil, 
Zach). There is little left of the strong pathos and dramatics of 
the true baroque, although the artistic evolution of the open- 
ing theme statement and the extensive use of sequences were 
imitated, as was the instrument-like treatment of the voice 
(Mus. ex. 25a); later in the century, some influence of the early 
classicists can be observed (Mus. Ex 25b). 

The “new trend” of cantorial art catered to the musical 
taste of about 1720, but the merger of traditional and modern 
style was far from complete. The customary Jewish freedom 
of rhythm and the roving melodical line could not easily be 
harnessed; attempts to do so resulted in asymmetrical phrases, 
awkward modulation, and other flaws in conventional work- 
manship. Most of these cantorial compositions shared only 
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the platitudes and the most insipid musical idioms of the pe- 
riod. They were the product of a superficial connection be- 
tween incompatible styles - the first sign of that dualism in 
the West Ashkenazi musical practice that was to become the 
hallmark of the 19 century. 


MODERN TIMES 


The Nineteenth Century 

By the 18" century, conditions of life had become almost un- 
bearable in the ghettos and crowded Jewish settlements of the 
continent. The protracted persecutions aimed at economic, 
moral, and physical ruins nearly accomplished their purpose 
and were balanced only by the firm belief in final redemp- 
tion, unbroken self-confidence, and vital energy. The grow- 
ing pressure put European Jewry on two different paths of 
self-deliverance, as divergent from each other as the leaders 
Moses *Mendelssohn and “Israel b. Eliezer Ba‘al Shem Tov. 
Assimilation, aiming at civil emancipation, was the external 
way toward joining the society of an enlightened Europe; 
*Hasidism, on the other hand, was entirely directed toward 
intrinsic values and was coupled with a certain abrogation of 
bitter reality. Both tendencies penetrated all aspects of life and 
had strong repercussions on music. A specific kind of music 
could demonstrate a certain ideology (e.g., use of the organ 
in synagogue service) or be made an essential means of spiri- 
tual exaltation (the hasidic niggun); music became a vehicle 
of both social integration and spiritual escapism. 


THE HASIDIC NIGGUN. East European Jewry, suffering from 
increasing pauperization and the incessant menace of exter- 
mination for centuries, underwent a critical disillusionment 
with the failure of *Shabbetai Zevi and its aftereffects. At this 
doleful juncture, between 1730 and 1750, arose the hasidic 
movement, with its message of delivery of the soul from its 
detention in the body and the troubled earthly life by its as- 
cent to spiritual, true values, thus partaking of a higher exis- 
tence. As a continuation of the mystical tenets of Safed (see 
above), “a joyful heart and a devoted soul learning for our 
Father in Heaven” were made the cornerstone of prayer, and 
singing became a focal point of religious experience. For the 
first time, music of Jewish mysticism itself becomes known 
and may still be heard today. Hasidic singing spans the en- 
tire gamut from grief and deep concern to extreme joy, from 
a meditative mood to ecstatic exaltation, from purposeful 
melodic construction to open forms or shallow banality (see 
*Hasidism: Musical Tradition). 


THE ABSORPTION OF THE EUROPEAN ART STYLE. While 
the Jews of Eastern Europe decided to overcome their miseries 
by a spiritual divorce from the environment, those of the West 
witnessed Lessing declare the equivalence of religions and the 
French Revolution proclaim freedom and equality for all men. 
This atmosphere encouraged their striving for integration in 
a future society of enlightened Europeans and tendencies of 
assimilation that ranged from slight external changes to total 
surrender. Music was regarded as an essential part of future 
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Example 25. Cantorial compositions in 18"-century style. (a) Hodu for Hanukkah from the manual of Judah Elias of Hanover, 1744, after A. Nadel, Der 
Orden Bne Briss 9-10, 95; (b) from Hodu for Hanukkah by Moses Pan (before 1791), after Idelsohn, Melodien, vol. 6, no. 55. Both compositions use the 
traditional melody of Maoz Zur as a point of departure. 


integration. Therefore, both tradition and acquired practices 
(which could barely be kept apart) were put to a test against 
the taste, rules, and forms of contemporary music. The pro- 
longed prelude of this process has already been mentioned; 
by the 19” century, it gained sway and momentum of decisive 
power. As soon as the obstacles of personal advancement were 
removed, musicians of Jewish birth broke away from their 
faith, either formally or tacitly. The Jewish community suffered 
from a heavy drain of talent of higher and medium caliber. 
This incessant process principally affected synagogue music 
until, in the second half of the century; it became partly de- 
pendent upon immigration of cantors from Eastern Europe — 
not to speak of the lack of high-ranking composers. 

The extent and nature of this exodus can be gauged by 
the numerous Jewish-born musicians who entered the fields 
of European art and were famous enough to merit entries in 
general encyclopedias. Among those born between 1790 and 
1850, the most prominent categories were instrumentalists, es- 
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pecially virtuosos (28), and composers (21); next came singers 
and the scholars and pedagogues (11). Allegedly “typical Jew- 
ish” occupations are as yet clearly in the minority: conductors 
(6), publishers (2), impressarios (1), critics (0). A peak (60%) 
is formed by those born in the decade 1830 to 1839 who chose 
their profession about 1848, hopeful of being granted full 
civil rights. These forces were practically lost for the cultiva- 
tion and development of the Jewish musical heritage. As to 
synagogue music, the impetus for immediate and drastic in- 
novations came from a sudden turn at the political level. Na- 
poleon wished to promote the social integration of his Jewish 
subjects by granting the superintendents of all communities 
with over 2,000 members an official status. Consequently, or- 
ganized and binding changes in liturgy and its music could be 
enforced against the will of any opposition. 


The Reform Movement. Napoleon also conferred his syna- 
gogue constitution upon some annexed countries, such as the 
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Kingdom of Westphalia; among them, the Koeniglich Wuert- 
tembergische israelitische Oberkirchenbehoerde even survived 
his rule. These authorities gave the official and legal framework 
to the already existing tendencies of correcting and amending 
the synagogue service. The disregard of external form, dignity, 
and beauty was regarded by many as an abasing stigma of ex- 
ile conditions. The mystical ideas and symbols that provided 
so much content to hazzanut and its coloraturas were no lon- 
ger understood; the congregations had changed into an audi- 
ence that expected music to evoke feelings they could not find 
within themselves. A small but energetic circle of extremists 
used the communal constitution given to Westphalian Jewry 
to materialize its vision of a liturgy modeled after European 
ideas and aesthetics. Perspicaciously, they started working with 
the young generation, on the initiative of Israel *Jacobsohn, 
court factor of Jerome Bonaparte and fervent champion of syn- 
agogue reform. The pupils of the Jewish mechanics school at 
Seesen were given formal instruction in music from 1804; they 
formed the choir and sang to the *organ installed in the prayer 
hall of their institution (1807). The music consisted of chorale- 
like melodies composed by their Christian music teacher to 
Hebrew and German texts. Soon afterward, Jacobsohn opened 
another Reform synagogue with organ and part-singing in the 
Westphalian capital of Kassel. Both his institutions were forced 
to close, however, with the end of the kingdom in 1814. The 
reformer and his musical assistant went to Berlin and opened 
a private synagogue with an organ and a boys’ choir from the 
free school (1815). Two years later (1817), they moved to the pri- 
vate synagogue established in the house of Meyerbeer’s father, 
the banker Jacob Herz Beer, where an organ with two manuals 
and pedal was put at their disposition. The bold innovations 
of liturgy and liturgical singing aroused disputes and quarrels 
with the conservatives, whereupon the government ordered 
the synagogue to be closed (1818). 

Meanwhile, the Reform movement has spread to other 
communities. The Hungarian rabbi Aaron *Chorin published 
a book in defense of the synagogue organ (Nogah ha-Zedek, 
Dessau, 1818). Reform congregations had been founded at 
Frankfurt (Philanthropin orphanage, 1816), Hamburg (1817), 
and during the Leipzig Fair (a synagogue opened in 1820 with 
tunes composed by Meyerbeer). The Hamburg synagogue was 
joined by many of the local Sephardim and their cantors, was 
very active, and existed until 1938. Its members regarded the 
melodic recitation of prayers and Bible reading as opposed to 
the spirit of the age and replaced them by plain declamation. 
On the other hand, some Sephardi tunes (of the “civilized” 
kind favored by the Marranos) were adopted. Above all, Re- 
form congregations created German-language hymnals on 
the pattern of the Protestant Gesangbuch (first: Jos. Joelson’s 
Shirei Yeshurun, Frankfurt (1816)). The Hamburg hymnal 
(1819, many editions) contained some melodies composed 
by well-known musicians like A.G. Methfessel and, later, the 
Jewish-born Ferdinand *Hiller. 

Reform congregations, however, were generally unable 
to recruit composers with both stature and real involvement 
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with the task. The original tunes of their hymnals, mostly the 
products of music teachers, match the feebleness and absence 
of inspiration found in the texts. Furthermore, there existed 
an ideological impulse to integrate prayers with the Christian 
environment by adopting the tunes of well-known Protestant 
chorales. Banal new texts were connected with the melo- 
dies of Christological songs (Sefer Zemirot Yisrael, Stuttgart, 
1836). After all the effort, a few jewels also took root outside 
Reform synagogues (Seele, was betruebst du dich, music by 
J.H.G. Stoewing; Hoert, die Posaune toent mit Macht, poetry 
by Abraham *Geiger). More important are two achievements 
of a general nature. First, the instruction of the youth in part 
singing — no longer in the old, improvised manner, but of mu- 
sic written according to the rules of harmony - through the 
schools, orphanages, and seminaries spread the understand- 
ing of European music to the less-privileged classes as well. 
Another innovation of lasting effect was playing the organ 
during the service. An object of raging and never-settled de- 
bates, the use of the organ in synagogues was made a corner- 
stone and symbol of later liberalism against strict observance 
in religious matters. 


‘The “Improved Service” and Its Music. Attempts at radical ref- 
ormation of the liturgy and its music did not go beyond a cer- 
tain sector of the larger communities; in the provinces, they 
failed almost completely. This does not imply indifference or 
sluggishness on the part of the majority. In fact, a more de- 
cided and massive move toward musical “acculturation” has 
seldom been observed. Even where the liturgical tradition 
was handled with caution or left untouched, the conditions 
prevailing in prayer performance caused much indignation. 
Western Jewry strove for an improvement - for a geordneter 
Gottesdienst — and this concept included the entire field of sa- 
cred song (“orderly music of the divine service”; Sulzer). 

First came the renunciation of the brilliant coloratura in 
the cantorial solo, once regarded as an asset in its own right. 
By 1800 hazzanut was hopelessly pervaded with foreign ele- 
ments (mostly baroque) and had developed as a sort of half- 
breed that, unfortunately, demonstrated the weak spots of 
both its ancestors. Independent attempts at modernization 
were initiated by provincial cantors (Mus. ex. 26) whose abil- 
ities and taste were not up to their exaggerated aspirations. 
Therefore, these experimental works were discarded by the 
more urbanized taste. 

The changed attitude toward musical performance also 
wished to dispose of the usual trio consisting of the cantor 
and two assistant singers (meshorerim). The improvised ac- 
companiment executed by the latter was to be replaced by 
harmonies of academic regular structure, and their solo col- 
oraturas were to be clipped as eccentricities of an outmoded 
taste. Likewise, the boisterous chorus of the entire congrega- 
tion lost its value as a moving acoustical experience with an- 
cient roots and was to be silenced and substituted by well-re- 
hearsed part singing. Such ideas and tendencies materialized 
during the period between the Congress of Vienna (1814-15; 
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disappointing the hope for emancipation) and the revolutions 
of 1848 that led to the admission to citizenship. In the mean- 
time, synagogue music was remodeled according to the ideas 
of the “Jewish European.” Fortunately, a cadre of real talents 
remained after the great exodus of musicians to devote itself 
entirely to this task. All of them were proficient in synagogue 
song and were backed by family tradition in this vocation. 
Most of them were gifted with extraordinary voices, and some 
had already excelled as child prodigies; rich patronage had 
paved their way to studies of musical theory and instrumental 
playing. They were given the chance to realize their ideas on 
a large scale when they were between 19 and 30 years of age: 
the ardent idealism of youth contributed much to the break- 
through of the new trend. 

Two forerunners had already set the first standards. Israel 
*Lovy, a cantor and concert singer with a phenomenal voice, 
established a four-part choir in the new Paris synagogue in 
1822. The music he composed for this body indiscriminately 
combined the old meshorerim tradition and the choral style 
of the opéra comique. The other precursor of things to come, 
Maier (Meir) *Kohn of Munich, did not demonstrate Lovy’s 
creativeness when he was commissioned to establish a choir 
of boys and men in 1832. He had to resort to local non-Jew- 
ish musicians for choral compositions or, at least, the harmo- 
nization of melodies arranged or composed by himself and 
others. Kohn’s compilations, (Vollstaendiger Jahrgang von Ter- 
zett-und Chorgesaengen der Synagoge in Muenchen...) known 
as the Muenchner Terzettgesaenge (1839), became, for some 
decades, a vademecum for small to medium-sized commu- 
nities. The compositions offered by the early proponents of 
the “improved service” extended to selected chapters of the 
liturgy and touched upon only a small part of the highly im- 
portant role of the hazzan. Thoroughgoing changes of the 
whole extent of the musical liturgy were finally put into effect 
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by Solomon *Sulzer in Vienna (from 1826), Hirsch *Wein- 
traub at Koenigsberg (1838), Louis *Lewandowski in Berlin 
(1840), and Samuel *Naumbourg in Paris (1845). The princi- 
ples guiding the various renovators of synagogue music have 
much in common: 


We might find out the original noble forms to which we should 
anchor ourselves, developing them in an artistic style... Jewish 
liturgy must satisfy the musical demands while remaining Jew- 
ish; and it should not be necessary to sacrifice the Jewish char- 
acteristics to artistic forms... The old tunes and singing modes, 
which became national should be improved, selected, and ad- 
justed to the rules of art. But new musical creations should also 
not be avoided (Sulzer, Denkschrift, 1876). 


The point of departure had to be a survey of the entire body 
of tunes and recitatives transmitted by oral tradition. For the 
first time in history, the complete cycle of obligatory or com- 
monly accepted melodies was recorded in musical notation 
(until then, only the extraordinary, individual compositions 
and arrangements had been written down). In examining 
these invaluable documents, one should disregard the enclo- 
sure in bars of recitative and free-rhythmic tunes by which the 
notators paid tribute to contemporary usage; the obligation to 
fill the bars regularly resulted in shortening and lengthening 
of notes, and most of the ornamental passages do not disclose 
their deliberate rubato tempo. 

The tendencies of “improvement, selection, and ad- 
justment to artistic forms” (Sulzer) enter the picture at this 
point. They were justified for their time, however painful to 
the adherents of modern historicism and folklore conserva- 
tion. However, personal liberty in the aural interpretation of 
traditional melody patterns or “ideas” had been the charac- 
teristic procedure of Jewish music at all times; it was also the 
duty of the 19*-century cantor, as it had been of his prede- 
cessors. Therefore it was not a fault but their right when can- 
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Example 26. German provincial setting of the Amidah prayer for hazzan and “singer.” The indications are: singer begins, hazzan begins. From an anonymous 
Ms., possibly Bavarian, probably early 19" century. Jerusalem, J.N.U.L., Jakob Michael Collection of Jewish Music, Ms. JmA 4249 (1), fol. 15v. 
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Example 27. A traditional melody and its 19'"-century adaptation. (a) A. Baer, Baal T’fillah, 1883°, no. 1158; (b) Ch. Vinaver, Anthology of Jewish Music, 
1955, no. 23; (c) S. Naumbourg, Zemirot Yisrael, vol. 2, 1847, no. 228; (d) L. Lewandowski, Todah W’Simrah, part 2, 1882, no. 179. 


tors now followed the earlier trend toward classicism with a 
new trend oriented toward the early romantic style in music. 
Consequently, their arrangements of traditional material tend 
toward melodies of clean-cut outlines and logical, if possible 
symmetric, structures. The old modes were preferably trans- 
formed to major or minor; if the specific shtayger scales are 
preserved, they are sometimes disturbed by leading notes and 
other dressings of modern tonality (Mus. ex. 27). The recita- 
tives were toned down to a rational declamation, in which 
melismatic figures are admitted only for scoring meaningful 
words or marking the clauses of the sentence. 

The intended “improvement” of the cantor’s part de- 
manded a gentle touch guided by sensitivity for genuine and 
authentic values. A bolder approach was suited to the passages 
assigned to the choir. Precedents of choral performance were 
the meshorerim accompaniment of the cantor and the largely 
turbulent responses of the entire congregation. The traditional 
singing of meshorerim contained elements that could be rear- 
ranged to form a choral style of genuine flavor. Naumbourg, 
Sulzer, and Lewandowski made attempts at this. Naumbourg’s 
arrangement of one of the Mi-Sinai tunes demonstrates the 
special features of this style (Mus. ex. 28). 

The melody is given to one of the inner parts, the can- 
tor’s tenor, embedded in the chords of male voices and tender 
boy sopranos. The latter proceed very often in parallel thirds 
or sixths (both in relation to the cantor’s tune and between 
themselves) and produce an effect similar to certain mixture 
stops of an organ. The basses refrain from a steady accompani- 
ment, entering only with hummed chords at melodic vantage 
points or acting like a community that joins in with the can- 
tor’s prayer. There are also solo sections provided for the bass 
and the soprano, frequently exhibiting an instrumental char- 
acter; a sweet soprano could become a favorite of the public, 
and many of them later became famous cantors. The resources 
of this original style were tapped but not developed to any im- 
portance in Western Ashkenaz, but they became preeminent 
in East Ashkenazi synagogue music, as shall be seen later. 
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The free composition of choral works in the contempo- 
rary style was challenged by still another factor-the need to 
give shape to the songs and responses of the congregation it- 
self. Sulzer and Lewandowski were gifted with the inventive- 
ness and skill for creating choir pieces of high quality. The 
religious element in Sulzer’s music exhibits delicate feeling 
with a sentimental timbre, clad in simple but sweet harmo- 
nies, while Lewandowski expresses himself in a more forceful 
manner and avoids that common intelligibility which is apt to 
turn into triviality in a short while. 

The first synagogue choirs were quite an experience to 
the congregations who had been annoyed by singing habits 
perpetuated by inertia alone or by barren experimentation. 
Sulzer’s choir in the Vienna Seitenstettengassen Synagoge, 
was also praised by Christian visitors such as Liszt, the Abbé 
Mainzer, and others as both a human and musical experience. 
The impact of Sulzer’s achievements was felt very soon by the 
brisk demand for his scores. Synagogue choirs were founded 
in Prague, Copenhagen (before 1838), Breslau, Berlin, Dresden 
(1840), and London (1841). Sulzer’s disciples or choir singers 
transmitted the music of the “improved service” to the United 
States as well (G.M. Cohen, New York 1845; A. Kaiser, Balti- 
more 1866; M. Goldstein, Cincinnati 1881; E.J. Stark); their 
appearance antedated that of East Ashkenazi synagogue song 
in the Western hemisphere (New York, 1852). Cantors from 
the East European communities came to Vienna in order to 
perfect themselves with the “father of the new song in Israel” 
(Pinchas *Minkowski). The more important of Sulzer’s Eastern 
disciples or followers were Osias *Abrass, Jacob *Bachmann, 
Nissan *Blumenthal, Wolf *Shestapol, Spitzburg (“the Russian 
Sulzer”), and others. 

In these ways and by these men, the stage was set for mu- 
sical life in the Western houses of prayer. During the second 
half of the century, after 1848, the liberal wing of conservative 
(non-Reform) synagogues added organ playing to the service 
order. A progressive cadre of communal leaders had decreed 
its admissability during the second Assembly of Rabbis held 
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at Frankfurt in 1845. It was, however, a partial vote that did 
not oblige or convince any sworn opponent. For instance, five 
years before the Berlin New Synagogue was finally furnished 
with an organ (1866), seven rabbis were consulted; Rabbi Mi- 
chael Sachs was among the opponents, Abraham *Geiger was 
with the advocates. In the end 74 German-Jewish communi- 
ties came to have organs played at their service, according to 
a count made in 1933. In Russia, the first synagogue organ was 
installed not before 1901 (Union Temple, Odessa). Very few 
of the composers writing for this instrument understood its 
technique and spirit. Lewandowski, a pupil of E.A. Grell, was 
the first to produce real organ music for the synagogue. 

The absorption of European standards in the musical ser- 
vice was paid for later in the 19" century with the weakened 
understanding and cultivation of the old tradition, especially 
of the cantor’s role. The impending loss of acknowledged val- 
ues was noticed in time and was averted by collecting and 
publishing what remained of oral tradition. Some of the re- 
lated publications exhibit a remarkable sense of authenticity: 
outstanding is Abraham *Baer’s voluminous, almost single- 
handed, collection, Baal T’fillah (1877); relatively reliable is F. 
*Consolo’s Libro dei canti d'Israele (Leghorn-Sephardi tradi- 
tion, 1892). Other authors who intended to create handbooks 
for the cantor’s training imparted a little polish to the origi- 
nal tunes, but may still serve well for critical research (Moritz 
*Deutsch, Vorbeterschule, 1871; Meier Wodak, Ha-Menazzeah, 
1898; etc.). The Sephardi rite of Carpentras was noted by J.S. 
& M. Crémieu (1887), that of Paris by E. Jonas (1854), and a 
selection of London Portuguese melodies by the piano vir- 
tuoso E. *Aguilar and D.A. de *Sola (1857, unfortunately in a 
harmonized and metricized arrangement). 

Parallel with the activities in collecting and editing, in- 
quisitive minds strove to answer the question of the distinc- 
tive elements in Jewish music. The particular nature of the 
shtayger scales or modes, already noted by Weintraub (1854) 
and Naumbourg (1874), was demonstrated by the Viennese 
cantor and disciple of Sulzer, Josef *Singer in an attempt at 
systematization (1886). Outstanding in this first generation 
of researchers was Eduard *Birnbaum, Weintraub’s successor 
at Koenigsberg from 1879. A sound Jewish education enabled 
him to place musical questions in the context of history and 
literature and achieve an unusually high level. His inconspic- 
uous article (later a booklet) Juedische Musiker am Hofe von 
Mantua (1893) has become a classic in its field. An asset of 
lasting value is Birnbaum’s collection of cantorial manuscripts 
and other source material (at present in the Hebrew Union 
College Library, Cincinnati); partly exploited by Idelsohn, it 
holds research tasks for generations to come. 

The 19" century also witnessed the professional organi- 
zation of West European cantors and the edition of periodi- 
cals in which the publication of source material and research 
had a place (Der Juedische Cantor, ed. A. Blaustein, 1879-98; 
Oesterreichisch-Ungarische Cantorenzeitung, founded by Jacob 
*Bauer, 1881-1902). In spite of all the activity and alertness in 
matters of synagogue song, the West European communities 
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were drained more and more of its musical talents, including 
cantorial candidates. The gap was filled by immigrants from 
Eastern Europe, especially after the Russian persecutions of 
1882. The Western synagogues could maintain their musical 
standard by recruiting the often-brilliant singers originat- 
ing, on a nearly equal scale, in Russia, the Baltic states, Po- 
land, Hungary, and the neo-Prussian provinces. Finally, they 
outnumbered their local colleagues in the ratio of three to 
two. The newcomers, mostly ambitious and studious youths, 
learned the melodies of the Western rite with great zeal; as 
prescribed by Jacob Moellin (Maharil), there was no inter- 
mingling of regional traditions before 1900. Exceptions were 
Joseph Goldstein's enclave of Eastern virtuoso song in Vienna 
(1858-99), and Hayyim Wasserzug (Lomser), who went to 
London (1875) as a famous hazzan. 


THE EVOLUTION OF EAST ASHKENAZI HAZZANUT. The 
breakdown of inherited musical forms in the West was the 
work of a few decades and generally affected synagogue and 
Jewish communal life, albeit to varying degrees. East Euro- 
pean Jewry remained completely immune from the advance 
of the times and kept its ears shut before art music, which had 
now become available to the middle classes throughout Eu- 
rope. The developments there, however, occurred by way of a 
gradual and organic evolution. 

The reasons for this development in Eastern Europe must 
be sought both in social and intellectual conditions. The Jew- 
ish population of Eastern Europe was massed in its assigned 
*Pale of Settlement and bound by almost medieval restric- 
tions. Even outstanding musical talents could find an outlet 
only in synagogue song or, alternatively, in popular music 
making and entertaining. They had to contribute their some- 
times- considerable gifts compulsorily, to the musical life of 
their community, which was deeply concerned with all matters 
of music. Within that responsive musical microcosm, syna- 
gogue song represented the highest level of art; the interest 
and knowledgeability of the public was focused on the solo 
performance of the hazzan and subjected it to both relentless 
criticism and unconditional adulation. P.- Minkowski, for ex- 
ample, commented: 


The Odessa community was not an ordinary one, but was split 
in two factions, accusers and defenders... When I had sung an- 
cient melodies known to every listener, a dispute arose on the 
spot... as to whether my song was in the style of Abrass [Pitche] 
or of Bachman, and people of venerable age also conjured Zalel 
[Shulsinger] up from his grave in Erez Israel in order to pitch 
my singing against Tzalel’s... (Recollections). 


Ashkenazi hazzanut represented an original and self-sufh- 
cient kind of music, comparable only with certain Oriental 
styles of song. Its most conspicuous attribute is its expressivity, 
the prayer of the community subsiding, as soon as the hazzan’s 
voice is heard, and the mind completely identifies itself with 
the voice. Unlike the self-imposed restraint of the Western 
cantor, the aim is to produce an upsurge of religious feel- 
ings (hitorerut) and a strong and immediate response. The 
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Example 28. Development of the meshorerim style. Traditional Musaf Kaddish of 


the High Holy Days by S. Naumbourg. Zemirot Yisrael, vol. 2, 1847, no. 229. 





impressive capacities of this particular kind of song are not 
easily described in precise technical terms. The cantorial 
melody develops as a strictly monodic line, with structural 
points of support quite different from those of European har- 
mony. It proceeds by many small movements, creating me- 
lodic cells, which build up the body of the tune (Mus. ex. 29 
and 30) Phrases composed of long-drawn single notes are 
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nonexistent: they appear to be dissolved into flickering. 
Rhythm is not confined to bars and stringent symmetry, but 
is as free as in the music of the Oriental ancestors and rela- 
tions of this style. Melodies are often shaped to shtayger scales; 
modulations are rather frequent and a proof of mastery, like 
the Oriental singers’ shifting from maqam to maqam. Another 
archaic element is still in full vigor: the principle of variation 
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Example 29. Eastern Ashkenazi hazzanut, c. 1800. Introductory prayer to the confession of sins on the Day of Atonement, by Solomon Weintraub (Kashtan), 
as notated from oral translation by D. Roitman, after G. Ephros (ed.), Cantorial Anthology, vol. 2, 1940, 135. 
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Example 30. Eastern Ashkenazi hazzanut with “singer” soli, c. 1990. Retzeh, by Aryeh Lev Schlossberg (1841-1925), after G. Ephros (ed.), Cantorial An- 


thology, vol. 4, 1953, 368-9. 


governs both the melodic cells at every instance of recur- 
rence and the whole structure of a piece. Often a cantorial 
composition contains a “double course” of the same sec- 
tion — first as an original statement and then as a variation of 
the same (Mus. ex. 29). At times, the work is composed of 
melodic cells arranged without any apparent order (Mus. 
ex. 30) exactly as the ancient nusah style demands (see 
above). 

One of the rules of hazzanut, however, is that there is 
no rule of adhering to one plan or the other: expression is 
the element, which counts. The expressive intention is over- 
whelming: it dissolves the form of the underlying poetic text 
past recognition; single words may be repeated over and over 
(Mus. ex. 30), in spite of halakhic prohibition; emotional ex- 
clamations intermingle and long coloraturas expand certain 
syllables, in particular towering above the penultima at the 
end of compositions. These traits may appear exaggerated to 
a taste accustomed to classicist restraint, but they are capable 
of the most suggestive presentation of sentiments, mostly in 
the pitiful and lachrymose mood (the expression of joy be- 
ing channeled mostly through imitations of foreign song). 
The hazzan’s voice plays on a variety of sound colors, com- 
plemented by a high falsetto (in the old contralto manner) 
and prefers techniques such as the gliding passage from tone 
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to tone, slowly entering trills, and other characteristics of an 
advanced vocal culture. 

The development of East Ashkenazi hazzanut is known 
only since its early 19**-century protagonists, whose exploits 
and compositions had been preserved in the memory of their 
congregations and disciples. Besides, regional schools and 
stylistic subdivisions, such as the Jewish-Lithuanian, Ukrai- 
nian, etc., a parting line is recognized between an older, “clas- 
sical” hazzanut and a younger style influenced by Western 
art music. 

The “classical” stage is represented in the communities 
of the Ukraine and Volhynia by the impressive personalities 
of Bezalel *Shulsinger (“Tzalel Odesser”), Yeruham *Blind- 
man (“Yeruham ha-Koton”), Yehezkel of Zhitomir, and Sol- 
omon *Weintraub (Kashtan). The old style was perpetuated 
by Israel Shkuder (1804-46) and Nissan *Spivak (“Nissi Bel- 
zer’). To judge from the small part of their music preserved, 
the early cantors did not indulge in the excessive coloraturas 
and superficial tricks preferred by the later synagogue sing- 
ers. In Lithuania and Poland, the old style was upheld by 
Sender *Polachek of Minsk, who excelled in particular me- 
lodic formations (Sender’s shtayger), and his disciple Baruch 
*Karliner, a master of spontaneous improvisation “when the 
spirit dwelled upon him.’ Galicia and Hungary had David’l 
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tiquities employed a number of Jewish scholars, notably L.A. 
*Mayer and M. *Avi-Yonah. In a meeting held in Jerusalem 
in 1922 the leading archaeologists of that time — J. Garstang, 
W,J.T. Phythian-Adams, H. Vincent, and W.F. Albright - 
agreed upon a common classification system of chronologi- 
cal terms in line with systems used elsewhere in Old World 
Archaeology. A museum of antiquities was also founded in 
Jerusalem at Way House (later the collection was transferred 
to the Rockefeller Museum). Important excavations were un- 
dertaken by American archaeologists at Megiddo, Beth Shean, 
Tell el-Ful, and Tell Beit Mirsim, and later by a joint expedi- 
tion under the direction of J.W. *Crowfoot at Samaria and 
by Flinders-Petrie and others at Tell el-Farah (south) and at 
Tell el-Ajjul, and by J.L. Starkey at *Lachish and Garstang at 
*Jericho. A dominant personality during this period was W.E. 
Albright. His excavations at Tell el-Ful (1922-23, 1933) and at 
Tell Beit Mirsim (1926-36) laid the groundwork for the proper 
study of Iron Age pottery. Studies and excavations were also 
made at this time on the Nabatean and Byzantine/Early Is- 
lamic settlements in the Negev Desert by H. Dunscombe Colt, 
with the discovery of the now-famous Nessana Papyri. Ad- 
ditional work of importance on later Crusader and medieval 
remains was made by C.N. Johns. Scholars and archaeolo- 
gists of the Hebrew University, notably B. Maisler (*Mazar), 
ELL. *Sukenik, and L.A. Mayer, conducted excavations on re- 
mains that were pertinent to the study of the Jewish past, such 
as the excavation of the Third Wall of Jerusalem dating from 
the first century C.E., Jewish tombs around Jerusalem and at 
Beth Shearim, and the remains of synagogues (e.g., at Beth 
Alpha and at Hammath Gader). Much of this work on Jewish 
sites was sponsored by the Jewish Palestine Exploration Soci- 
ety (now the Israel Exploration Society) which was founded 
already in 1914. The climax of archaeological work in Pales- 
tine was in the early 1930s - thereafter the outbreak of politi- 
cal disorders in the country disrupted work and slowed down 
archaeological enterprises. The murder of the archaeologist 
J.L. Starkey on his way from the excavations at Lachish to the 
inauguration of the Palestine Archaeological Museum (now 
the Rockefeller Museum), was a blow to the archaeological 
community of that time. Jewish archaeologists, notably E.L. 
Sukenik, played an important part in the recovery and study 
of the *Dead Sea Scrolls. 

With the establishment of the State of Israel in 1948, Jew- 
ish archaeologists were cut off from the Palestine Archaeologi- 
cal Museum and the archives of the Department of Antiqui- 
ties. In July of that year the Israel Department of Antiquities 
was established, with Shemuel *Yeivin as its first director, and 
its first archaeological activities were connected with sites un- 
der danger as a result of the new building developments in the 
country. Excavations conducted during these early years in- 
cluded work at Tell Qasile, Jaffa, and Beth Yerah. Large-scale 
excavations were subsequently conducted by Y. *Yadin at 
*Hazor during the 1950s and in 1968, and many Israeli archae- 
ologists received their first fieldwork training at this impor- 
tant site. This was the second “golden age” of biblical archae- 
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ology in the country. The 1960s saw important excavations at 
*Arad and *Ashdod, the Judean Desert Caves survey (1961-62), 
which brought to light important finds from the time of Bar 
Kokhba, and the expedition to *Masada. Numerous excava- 
tions were conducted at tell sites throughout the country dur- 
ing the 1970s and 1980s, from Dan (A. Biran) in the north to 
Beersheba (Y. *Aharoni) in the south. Following the war in 
1967, excavations on a large scale were conducted in various 
parts of the Old City in Jerusalem: at the foot of the Temple 
Mount by B. Mazar, in the Jewish Quarter by N. *Avigad, and 
on Mount Zion by M. Broshi. An emergency survey of the 
occupied territories (the West Bank and the Golan Heights) 
was conducted by teams of Israeli archaeologists, and scores 
of hitherto unknown sites were discovered, including the sites 
of ancient synagogues. 

Israel has five active archaeology departments in Israeli 
universities: the Institute of Archaeology at the Hebrew Uni- 
versity, the Institute of Archaeology at Tel Aviv University, 
Ben-Gurion University in Beersheba, the Archaeology and 
Land of Israel Studies at Bar-Ilan University, and the Depart- 
ment of Maritime Civilizations and the Center of Maritime 
Studies at Haifa University. Numerous archaeological sites 
have been excavated by the teachers and graduates of these 
universities from the 1980s to the present day, some projects in 
cooperation with foreign institutions. Many of the important 
key sites are described in the five-volume New Encyclopedia 
of Archaeological Excavations in the Holy Land. An Archaeo- 
logical Congress jointly arranged by the various institutions 
is held once a year to allow archaeologists to discuss recent 
discoveries and new approaches. Good relations are main- 
tained between Israeli archaeologists and local foreign ar- 
chaeological institutions, notably the German Protestant In- 
stitute of Archaeology, the Studium Biblicum Franciscanum, 
the Ecole Biblique et Archéologique Francaise de Jérusalem, 
the Kenyon Institute (formerly the British School of Archae- 
ology in Jerusalem), and the American W.F. Albright Institute 
of Archaeological Research. The latter institution, in particu- 
lar, has always been regarded as a meeting ground for fellows 
with scholars from Israel, Palestine, and abroad. The early 
2000s has seen the independent development of Palestinian 
archaeological activities within the territories (West Bank and 
Gaza), with the establishment of a Palestine Department of 
Antiquities, and with archaeological courses being provided 
at the universities of Bir Zeit and al-Quds. The focus of Pal- 
estinian investigations to date has been on tell archaeology, 
the investigation of indigenous landscapes, medieval Islamic 
remains, and cultural heritage. 

In 1989 the Israel Department of Antiquities and Mu- 
seums became the Israel Antiquities Authority under the di- 
rectorship of Amir Drori, and numerous salvage excavations 
were conducted throughout the country, as well as larger pres- 
tigious projects such as those at Beth Shean and Caesarea, and 
smaller projects such as those at *Beth Shemesh and *Modi’in. 
The Antiquities Law of the State of Israel was originally based 
upon the Antiquities Ordinance of the British Mandate pe- 
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Strelisker (““Dovidl *Brod”), who assumed the airs of a noble 
dilettante and would not give in to the modernistic tenden- 
cies of the Budapest chor shul of 1830. 

The first waves of Sulzer’s musical reform reached East- 
ern Europe promptly and impressed both singers and am- 
bitious community leaders. Cantor Nissan *Blumenthal of 
Odessa was the first to adopt Western ways by cultivating 
a smooth bel canto style. Some went or were sent to Sulzer 
himself in Vienna (see above). Others acquired their formal 
education in Eastern Europe, such as Joel David Strashunsky 
(the “Vilner Balabess’l”) with Moniuszko in Poland, and Jacob 
*Bachmann with Anton Rubinstein in Russia. The “Western- 
izing” hazzanim limited the influence of art music to choral 
composition, while the solo parts of their own were left al- 
most untouched. In general, choral composition kept to the 
meshorerim style, touched up with more regular harmonic 
sequences; but those who were tempted to introduce fugues 
or other musical devices of advanced academic training also 
inserted showpieces of artful elaboration indiscriminately. In 
addition, their works frequently reflect the fascination exerted 
by Rossini and other idols of the day. The so-called choral syn- 
agogues soon brought forth specialists in choral leadership 
and composition, such as A. Dunajewski, Eliezer *Gerovich, 
and David *Nowakowski. Their creations do not lack touch- 
ing moments, but are “conductors’ music,’ incompatible with 
the strong and style-conscious works of their older contem- 
porary Nissan *Spivak (“Nissi Belzer”). 

Research in traditional Jewish music was taken up by 
cantor Pinchas *Minkowski, one of the prominent hazzanim 
who left for the West. Immediately before the mass emigration 
of star cantors, the splendor of Ukrainian hazzanut flashed 
once again with Solomon *Razumny. 


The Twentieth Century 

At the beginning of the 20" century, the specific kind of mu- 
sic inherited by European Jewry had no good expectations. 
The spiritual and social landslides in the West had buried 
the characteristic features under the quicksand of fashion- 
able tastes, leaving the original outlines barely recognizable. 
The traditional solo style, still fostered in the East, drifted to- 
ward brilliant but shallow display and mingled with the first 
attempts in formal artistry. The musical situation reflected 
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the general conditions of European Jewry during the period. 
A major part of the Jewish musicians seemed to have been 
integrated into the gentile environment as composers and 
performers; nevertheless, they were looked upon as outsid- 
ers by society. 

Even the most liberal individuals referred disparagingly 
to these Jewish musicians. *Moscheles was referred to by 
Schuppanzigh in a letter to Beethoven in 1823 as “this Jewish 
boy”; H.A. Marschner in a letter to his wife referred to the 
“Jews music fabrication” while *Tausig is referred to as “the 
little Jew” (Esser to the publisher Schott, 1861). They vary from 
the single reference to descent (with certain overtones) to the 
blunt identification of Jewish musicianship with the negative 
elements in art (a point driven home in Richard Wagner’s 
pamphlet Das Judentum in der Musik (1850) and accepted by 
certain composers from Pfitzner’s standing downward). The 
keen observer Heinrich *Heine held (1842) that Jewish-born 
artists, *Mendelssohn among them, were characterized by 
“the complete lack of naiveté; but is there, in art, any inge- 
nious originality without naiveté?” He obviously intended to 
ascribe a certain degree of mannerism to their works of art. 
The general validity of this sweeping statement is not easily 
proven; but the greatest Jewish talents did go to the extreme 
boundaries of stylistic means or sentiment, as if they were 
looking for an indefinable something that would bestow ul- 
timate perfection upon their creations. Arnold *Schoenberg 
has demonstrated (Style and Idea, 82-84) how Gustav Mahler 
probed into the subconscious and unknown in his last major 
work of 1911 (Mus. ex. 31), “An extraordinary case, even among 
contemporary composers, is the melody from Abschied, the 
last movement of Mahler’s Das Lied von der Erde. All the units 
vary greatly in shape, size, and content, as if they were not mo- 
tivic parts of a melodic unit, but words, each of which has a 
purpose of its own in the sentence.” 

The free rhythm of this truly “talking” passage; its con- 
struction by means of addition, instead of subordination of 
elements; and even certain melodic idiomatics have a famil- 
iar ring to an ear trained in Jewish singing and belonging to a 
sphere of sound forms which includes Jewish music. A simi- 
lar structural affinity is also found with the “principle of per- 
manent variation” that governs the formation of Schoenberg's 
serial compositions from the early 1920s onward. It was, how- 





Example 31. Gustav Mahler, Das Lied von der Erde, opening melody of the last movement, “Abschied” (“Parting”), singled out by Arnold Schoenberg for its 
unique melodic character (see A. Schoenberg, Style and Idea, 1950, 85-86). Music, courtesy Universal Edition Vienna. 
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ever, a far cry from the visionary and subconscious achieve- 
ments of the great masters in the open field of pure music and 
the practical solutions demanded for applied music, such as 
synagogue song, which had to cope with tradition and habi- 
tude. But its composers also felt the need to express Jewish 
identity much more strongly than in the past century. The 
first obstacle to be overcome was their estrangement from 
the genuine sources of inspiration; moreover, these sources 
lay buried under much debris. 


THE COLLECTION AND EXAMINATIONS OF THE INHERI- 
TANCE. Gathering and transcribing the oral tradition of syn- 
agogue song had begun in the Western countries during the 
196 century and was almost completed by the end of that era. 
This labor and the incipient research had been the work of can- 
tors personally involved in maintaining the vocal traditions. 
It became the task of the present century to approach the ma- 
terial under broader aspects and, above all, to extend its scope 
to the Oriental Jewish communities. The decisive step was 
taken by Abraham Zvi *Idelsohn (1882-1938), a disciple of 
Eduard Birnbaum - who imbued him with the inquisitive 
and historical approach to tradition - educated at German 
conservatories and in the principles of the Leipzig school of 
musicology. 

The impact of Idelsohn’s publications made itself im- 
mediately felt in general musicology, especially in Plainchant 
research (Peter Wagner, Einfuehrung in die Gregorianischen 
Melodien 3, 1921; frequently borrowed and repeated in later 
research). The reaction of specialized Jewish research came 
with the confrontation of European and Oriental music in 
Israel. A wave of re-recording and extensive or intensive sur- 
veying swept over the fields of folklore, now widened beyond 
expectation by the “ingathering of the exiles” (from 1948). 
These activities form a base for present research, in addition 
to historical and liturgical studies by modern methods. The 
integration of Jewish music in the general history of music (es- 
pecially its comparative branch, foreshadowed in Curt *Sachs’ 
writings) is close to being accomplished. 

Parallel to the research in Jewish Oriental song went 
the collection of musical folklore in the European communi- 
ties. The collection and transcription of these treasures began 
about 1900. It was not necessarily in the wake of Herder’s ideas 
on folk song and national character that the Warsaw watch- 
maker Judah Leib *Cahan began his famous collection of folk 
song texts and music in 1896 (published from 1912); rather 
he felt the waning of his Jewish world so lovingly described 
in IL. *Peretz’s and *Shalom Aleichem’s novels. The menace 
came from secularization (*Haskalah) and the attraction of 
the Russian big cities but it was the progressive and assimilated 
circles themselves that approached Jewish folk music with the 
methods of ethnomusicology. In 1898, the writers Saul *Gins- 
burg and Pesah *Marek initiated a collecting campaign of folk 
song texts (published 1901), and the critic and composer Joel 
*Engel began noting down Jewish folk tunes. Their motiva- 
tion sprang from the conscious acceptance of the national 
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trend in music, already realized by the Czechs, Spaniards, 
and the Russians themselves. Texts alone were still published 
by Noah Prilutzki (1911-13); but music was the foremost is- 
sue in the phonograph recordings of “expeditions” sent to the 
countryside by the *Petrograd Society for Jewish Folk Music 
and Baron *Guenzburg in 1912-14 (under the direction of S. 
*An-Ski). The output of Edison cylinders found its way into 
Soviet archives in Kiev, and the recordings were transcribed 
and published in part by M. *Beregovski. 

After World War 1, An-Ski’s Jewish Historical-Ethno- 
graphical Society took over (1925-39) and published the first 
volume of its Muzikalisher Pinkas (1927, ed. A.M. *Bernstein). 
Only a fraction of its members as well as some of their col- 
lections reached the United States and set up the y1vo Soci- 
ety, New York, among others. Yiddish folk song found warm 
and intelligent attention there (such as the collecting activity 
of Ruth *Rubin). Several smaller anthologies, like those of 
Menahem *Kipnis (Warsaw, from 1930) and Fritz Mordecai 
Kaufmann (Berlin, 1920) were instrumental in deepening the 
appreciation of Ashkenazi folkways in song. 

The development was quite different as regards the Ju- 
deo-Spanish folk song of the Sephardim. The first texts, pub- 
lished by A. Danon in 1896/97 (REJ, 32-33), aroused the inter- 
est of historians of Spanish literature (see Romancero Musical 
Tradition). 


THE REVIVAL OF NATIONAL VALUES IN Music. The idea 
of imprinting a “national style” on art music of nonreligious 
description came late to the Jewish composers. It sprang up 
in Russia, but not from those composers who were linked to 
traditional or folk music (M. Dulitzki, D. Kabunowski, A.M. 
*Bernstein) and had set to music the Hebrew lyrics of the 
Haskalah and *Hibbat Zion authors. It cropped up, rather, 
within the thin layer of gifted students paying their precious 
admittance to metropolitan conservatories by complete as- 
similation. They were either unaware of their people's special 
singing style or ashamed of it and did not follow the model 
of the national trend in Russian music, from Glinka to Mus- 
sorgsky. The impulse had to come from the outside. In St. 
Petersburg in about 1902, Rimsky-Korsakov used to refer all 
his non-Russian students to their folk music. He also urged 
the Jews among them to cultivate their “wonderful music, 
which still awaits its Glinka” (according to *Saminsky). In a 
similar way, the young critic Yuli Dmitrevich (Joel) *Engel 
of Moscow was aroused to think of his cultural identity after 
having been asked point-blank by the mentor of the Russian 
national school, Vladimir Stassov: “Where is your national 
pride in being a Jew?” (according to Jacob *Weinberg). Many 
of these Jewish musicians, born between the 1870s and 1890s 
(the generation of Scriabin and Stravinsky), had little inner 
relation with living folk and traditional music (except for the 
few who had been disciples of cantors, such as E. Shkliar, M. 
*Gnesin, S. *Rosowsky). Saminsky, *Milner, *Zhitomirsky, 
*Achron, Lvov, and *Engel became enthusiasts of folk song 
collecting and arranging. 
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The rediscovered treasures were quickly brought before 
the public in unsophisticated arrangements for concert perfor- 
mance. Engel presented his folk song arrangements at concerts 
of the Moscow Ethnographical Society as early as 1901-02. 
The Petrograd Society for Jewish Folk Music (1908-18) had a 
statistically splendid record of concert performances. Its pub- 
lishing house, Juwal, produced 58 works of 16 composers up 
to 1914, in addition to Engel’s numerous songs and a collective 
songbook for schools. The results were sound craft-produc- 
tions but not creative art. In consequence, the works of the 
National School did not gain ground beyond a certain sector 
of the Jewish audience. Talents like Joseph Achron struggled 
tragically for the fusion of Eastern-rooted Jewish and West- 
ern art music. The important problem of connecting self-suf- 
ficient melodic lines and modal (anti-harmonic) structures 
with harmonies was not solved; experiments went on in the 
tracks of Balakirev and Mussorgsky and later with the appli- 
cation of sound shading a la Debussy. 

A short Russian spring after the October Revolution 
promised a new efflorescence of national aspirations in art. 
Hebrew and Yiddish *theaters (after having been banned since 
1883) were founded (*Habimah, 1917; Vilna Troupe), and gave 
a fresh stimulus to Jewish composers. In fact, the latter’s per- 
formances were at their best with incidental music such as En- 
gel’s Dybbuk Suite (op. 35), or A. *Krein’s music to I.L. Peretz’ 
Night in the Old Market Place. But very soon Jewish national 
art was dispersed for political reasons and its exponents went 
westward. After a short rallying in Berlin (about 1920-22), 
they made their way to the United States or Palestine. Others 
rode the tide and became useful members of the Soviet musi- 
cal establishment (M. Gnesin, A. Krein, A. *Veprik). 

Those who remained in Central Europe continued the 
national trend. The Juwal publications of music were trans- 
ferred to Vienna and carried over to the new Jibneh series 
(closed in 1938). This group of composers did much to foster 
the conscience of Jewish identity in the Western communi- 
ties (J. *Stutschewsky, A. *Nadel, J.S. Roskin, and singers like 
cantor L. Gollanin); they also became closely associated with 
the Zionist movement. 

The earlier delegates of the National School who went to 
Palestine left only a superficial and transitory imprint on local 
art development because of their inflexible views and frozen 
stylistic traits; but a few representatives of the old guard, such 
as J. Engel and J. Stutschewsky (from 1938) played important 
roles in musical life. 

The massive immigration of Jewish composers and mu- 
sicians to America was quickly absorbed in the well estab- 
lished communities of East Ashkenazi extraction with their 
own music theaters, choral societies, and virtuoso star can- 
tors. Members of the National School such as Lazare Samin- 
sky, Joseph *Yasser, and others became important organizers 
of both sacred and secular music. They remained indebted to 
East Ashkenazi folk song or the styles based upon it, as can be 
seen, for instance, from the proceedings of the Jewish Music 
Forum (New York, from 1939) and similar institutions. The 
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hope of deriving a universal Jewish style from that particular 
sector, with a directness bordering on imitation, is still nur- 
tured by composers who have not experienced the pluralism 
of forms brought together in Israel - especially the Oriental 
components. 

The production of Jewish music in America was well ap- 
preciated within its own small province of well-disposed lis- 
teners, but it did not conquer the general and international 
audience of the concert halls. This was accomplished by those 
few Jewish composers who were gifted enough to assimilate 
tradition and folkways to their own language and make them 
part of a profound expression of musicality. They are repre- 
sented by Ernest *Bloch, Darius *Milhaud, Arnold Schoen- 
berg, and Leonard *Bernstein - each in his own, highly indi- 
vidual way. A new leaf in national music was turned by the 
generation of composers who witnessed the reestablishment of 
the Jewish state in Israel (for the artistic problems to be over- 
come and the ideas and tracks followed by them, see *Israel, 
State of: Cultural Life). 


NEW WAYS IN SACRED Music. The trend in art-music of Jew- 
ish orientation was from the display of an upgraded Ashkenazi 
idiom to a more universally understood language. This lan- 
guage was the common musical vernacular; it also encroached 
upon liturgical music, but did not altogether supersede the 
traditional style. The contribution of the 20" century to syna- 
gogue song must therefore be evaluated in the light of the de- 
velopment of East Ashkenazi hazzanut in the West. It is true 
that the image of this original art has been marred by virtu- 
osity for its own sake, the search for external effects, flattering 
the tastes of an undiscriminating public, and by the inroads 
of the record industry. The field is too wide and variegated for 
generalizations, however, and any judgment should Orient 
itself to the outstanding accomplishments. The development 
of East Ashkenazi hazzanut in the United States was initiated 
and furthered by immigrants from about 1880 until the end 
of World War 11. Earlier arrivals, such as *Minkowsky and 
Samuel *Morogowski (“Seidel Rovner”), were followed by Jo- 
seph *Rosenblatt, David *Roitman, Moses (Moshe) *Kousse- 
vitzky, and many others, who continued the traditional per- 
sonal union of performer-composer. From the ranks of this 
generation, Zevulun (Zavel) *Kwartin (immigrated 1920) cre- 
ated and published works that can be taken as models of pro- 
gressive hazzanut (Mus. ex. 32) 

The most evident mark of this purely single-voice com- 
position is the coloratura. Although it includes some recur- 
rent patterns, these appear in no way as merely decorative 
adornment and avoid the brilliance for the sake of brilliance 
displayed by J. *Rosenblatt and others. The ornament often 
underlines the sense and expressive contents of the text, some- 
times recalling the old cantors’ musical kavvanot (mystical 
“{ntentions”). Coloraturas are affixed to points of internal or 
external tension, concentrating on the essential, while the in- 
tervening, preparatory words may be passed by with a cer- 
tain indifference. Kwartin claimed that he absorbed “genuine 
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Example 32. Eastern Ashkenazi style hazzanut from the United States. Two compositions by Zawel Kwartin. After Z. Kwartin, Zmiroth Zebulon, vol. 1, 


1928, nos. 35 and 18. 


Oriental formulations” during his stay in Palestine (1926-27), 
and took them as a model for his compositions (Zmiroth Ze- 
bulon 1, preface, 1928). He succeeded in combining the two 
related musical styles and paved the way for a revival of the 
venerable, but outworn, art of hazzanut. 

This sphere of music, well circumscribed by tradition, 
barely raised the problem of harmonic accompaniment or 
choral harmonies; the latter was left to the usual semi-im- 
provisatory meshorerim style, with the spontaneous congre- 
gational responses. However, where the service followed the 
Western trend of part singing and eventually came to include 
the organ accompaniment of choir and cantor, the problem 
of harmony became acute. Out of dissatisfaction with the so- 
lutions propounded during the 19" century, three specific 
questions - old and new - came to the fore: how to harmo- 
nize melodies of an unharmonic conception, by what means 
to replace romanticism in synagogue composition, and how 
to write choral tunes inviting the participation of the congre- 
gants. Since there was no ready-made solution, the demands 
of the various communities had to be met by trial and error. 
From the 1920s, American synagogues did much to encour- 
age the search for solutions of this problem, by sponsoring the 
composition of complete services or sections, often according 
a great measure of freedom to the composer. 

The initiative in composing new synagogue music was 
taken by immigrant adherents of the National School, such as 
Lazare Saminsky (in the U.S. from 1921) and Joseph Achron 
(from 1925). Previously, these had dealt with the folkloristic 
manifestations of sacred song, or, occasionally, with single 
pieces of concert appeal; now they had to adopt a modern 
musical language appropriate to the Jewish service or, at least, 
had to modernize the traditional idiom (a venture quite legiti- 
mate in the flexible ideological framework of Jewish music). 
They understood that they should abandon the well-trodden 
ways of romanticism as well as the feeble “edifying” style and 
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obtrusive sentimentality (“to vitriol away the ‘cello sentimen- 
tality’ of Messrs. Bruch, etc.’; A. Schoenberg on his Kol Nidrei 
version, letter to Paul *Dessau, 1914). Saminsky, for instance, 
consciously renounced the plaintive shtayger scales in favour 
of what he called “the beautiful and majestic major and Ae- 
olian minor of Hebrew melodies” (Sabbath Evening Service, 
preface, 1926). He drew much inspiration from the motive 
stock of Ashkenazi biblical chant and its basically pentatonic 
structure (ibid., ch. 36). He has the Sabbath Psalm 93 sung to 
a tune derived from the motive-chains of Bible reading (Mus. 
ex. 33). The effect is an unusual relaxed expression of joy, Jew- 
ish in substance, but completely divorced from the perpetual 
tension of hazzanut. The composer evaded the problem of har- 
mony by prescribing the unison of choir and organ. 

Lazar *Weiner, too, relied upon pentatonics (Mus. ex. 
34a), but in a more schematic way and took some of his inspi- 
ration from the earlier Israel song composers (Daniel *Sam- 
bursky, Marc *Lavry). Russian-born Isadore *Freed, educated 
in America and in France with Vincent d’Indy, approached the 
problem of harmony by employing the subtle, somewhat pal- 
lid, chords of late French romanticism (Mus. ex. 34b). 

The harder line of the “expanded tonality” featured by 
Ernst *Toch or Hindemith, with its tonal flexibility and harsh 
harmonies, had a refreshing influence on modern synagogue 
composition: here was an antithesis to romanticism, and a cer- 
tain affinity to the antiharmonic elements and heterophonic 
performing habits of the earlier synagogue. Heinrich *Schalit 
applied some of these topical principles to his Sabbath Eve Lit- 
urgy (Munich, 1933; revised ed. New York, 1951), using several 
original Oriental-Sephardi tunes (e.g., the radiant ecstasy of 
the Kedushah in Idelsohn’s Melodien 4, no. 41). A remarkable, 
but isolated, progress toward a synagogue choral style was 
made by American-born Frederick *Jacobi in one of his later 
works. The harmonies brought forth by the four-part choir 
have been severed from functionalism; the doubling of the 
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Example 33. Choir tune developed from motifs of biblical cantillation. From L Saminsky, Sabbath Evening Service, op. 26, 1930. 


voices serves rather for the acoustical strengthening and col- 
oration as known, in principle, from meshorerim practice. The 
voices go in unison at one time and move apart at another, as 
in the natural heterophony of a praying congregation; there 
are also reminiscences of choral psalmody. 

Perhaps the most prolific innovator was Hugo Chaim 
*Adler, cantor and disciple of Toch. When still in Germany, 
in Mannheim, he recoined the concept of Brecht-Hindemith’s 
ethical cantata to the ideas of Buber’s Juedisches Lehrhaus. Af- 
ter escaping to the United States in 1939, he gave a new shape 
to the musical service and community life of his Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts, congregation (synagogue compositions 
1934-52; cantatas 1934-48). Drawing upon the same tech- 
niques as Schalit and Jacobi, Adler was more consistent in 
stressing the specific Jewish elements. Traditional features 
such as shtayger modality, and restraint to the musical essen- 
tials endow his works with character and stature. 

The specimens quoted so far may demonstrate some im- 
portant trends and achievements in adapting contemporary 
musical language to the synagogue. Among the considerable 
number of commissioned works are the liturgies of L. Samin- 
sky (1926), J. Achron (1932), Darius *Milhaud (op. 279; 1947), 
and L. *Algazi (1952). In a different category are the para-syn- 
agogal cantatas and prayer arrangements with obligatory or- 
chestra accompaniment that are suited to concerts or meetings 
of religious or national celebration; this class is represented 
by the important works of Ernest *Bloch (Avodat ha-Kodesh, 
1930), which was commissioned for a Reform synagogue and 
which entered the concert repertoire, and Arnold Schoenberg 
(Kol Nidrei, 1938). Selected prayers were set to music, on the 
commission of prominent communities, by Leonard Bernstein 
(1946), Mario *Castelnuovo-Tedesco (op. 90; 1936), Lukas 
*Foss, Morton *Gould (op. 164; 1943). Alexander *Tansmann 
(1946), Kurt *Weill, and others. The composers’ names sug- 
gest the wide range of schools and individual styles employed 
but do not guarantee a degree of personal involvement and 
familiarity with the actual demands of the service. At any rate, 
the publication of new synagogue compositions, both on the 
traditional and the decidedly contemporary line, is growing 
in number, the output of the 1960s exceeding by far that of the 
1950s. The impact of modern tendencies on synagogue music 
as a whole is checked, however, by the differences of approach 
to liturgy and service which form part of more comprehen- 
sive principles and ideological controversies. A new factor 
has been added to the question of conservativism or progress 
in sacred music by the meeting and clash of widely differing 
ritual and singing cultures in Israel. The most ancient funda- 
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mentals of Jewish song form the only common ground left for 
any synthesis that may be in the offing. 
[Hanoch Avenary] 


FOLK MUSIC 
It is today acknowledged that differences between folk mu- 


sic and art music, and what is called “popular music,” are not 
clearly defined. However, major features are usually noted 
as characteristic of folk music. It is transmitted orally from 
mouth to ear and learned through listening rather than 
through written notated documents. This suggests that the 
music can change when passed from one individual to an- 
other depending on the memory and creative power of the 
performer and the measure of acceptance in the performer's 
community. Gifted individuals who gave of the fruits of their 
poetical and musical talents frequently borrowed familiar 
pre-existing melodies and made new songs out of them. In 
many cases the names of the composers were forgotten and 
the compositions became anonymous. Folk song, primar- 
ily rural in origin, is functional, meaning that it is associated 
with other activities; yet it also exists in cultures in which 
there is a technically more sophisticated urban musical tra- 
dition and where this cultivated music is essentially the art of 
a small social elite. 

As a whole, these and other characteristics are hardly 
applicable to the complex web of Jewish musical traditions, 
which have been rooted in many and diverse cultures through 
the long years of dispersion where alien traditions impinged 
on Jews wherever they resided. Viewed as a unit they represent 
a multiplicity of idioms, simple and more sophisticated musi- 
cal styles in which the sacred and secular overlap. Considered 
separately, each tradition has numerous forms of expression, 
being partly folkloristic in character and partly drawing upon 
the sophisticated art of the surrounding environment. Thus, 
for instance, non-Jewish art music from the surrounding cul- 
ture insinuates itself into the Oriental synagogues and other 
forms through the the art music spread through the areas un- 
der Islamic control, which in itself, despite its considerable 
sophistication, is based on oral transmission. 

Another characteristic that sets Jewish musical traditions 
apart from other musical traditions is the use of Hebrew as 
a common language and the recourse to the same corpus of 
sacred classical texts for reading from biblical books and the 
liturgy. This has created a special blend of highly varied mu- 
sical lore transmitted orally from generation to generation 
and written textual lore that operates as a unifying and sta- 
bilizing factor. 
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Example 34. Modern compositions for the synagogue. (a) Lazar Weiner, 1932, in G. Ephros (ed.), Cantorial Anthology, vol. 5, 1957 
64; (b) Isadore Freed, 1955, in G. Ephros, ibid.,66; (c) Frederick Jacobi, 1946, in D. Puttermand (ed.), Synagogue Music by Contem- 
porary Composers, New York, 1951, 180-2. 
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Huse Chaim Adver (1952). 
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Example 35. Modern psalmody for cantor and choir. Hugo Chaim Adler, Nachlat Israel - Sabbath Eve Service, 1952, 28-29. The organ accompaniment has 


been omitted here. 


Although Hebrew is dominant and shared by all Jews 
in the religious hymns enhancing events marking the cycle 
of life and the Jewish year, extra-synagogal music displays a 
complex and diversified idiomatic picture in both language 
and music. 

Celebrations of circumcision, the bar mitzvah, and wed- 
dings usually consist of two musical parts: the distinctly paral- 
iturgical, which is almost indistinguishable from synagogue 
music, and what may include an almost unlimited use of 
secular music from the surrounding society, including in- 
strumental accompaniment, despite the fact that musical in- 
struments continue to be banned inside the synagogue. The 
accompaniment is often no more sophisticated than simple 
rhythm instruments but professional singing and playing is of- 
ten included. One famous example out of many instrumental 
entertainers is that of the klezmerim. This represents a purely 
oral tradition, with its practitioners true professionals who, 
although of relatively low social status, are often given an im- 
portant place in social life and public events. 

The musical manifestations found in the various Jew- 
ish communities that have exclusively or predominantly folk 
elements are associated with the aforementioned events; at 
other times it focuses on the private life of the individual. 
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There are times when the singing has a defined function, but 
it may also be entirely dissociated from any specific happen- 
ing. Individuals may express themselves in lyrical song even 
if there is no apparent relation between the song and what- 
ever evoked the urge to sing. The themes and contents of the 
songs are as extensive as the range of occasions that inspire 
them. Generally speaking they encompass events associated 
with (1) the Jewish calendar such as Sabbath songs (zemirot), 
the Purim plays, the Passover Seder and the like; (2) general 
festive gatherings such as the songs of hillulot or pilgrimage 
to the tombs of saints. Among those whose holiness has been 
recognized by the entire nation the outstanding figure is cer- 
tainly Simeon bar Yohai, whose grave at Meron attracts great 
masses from all Jewish groups. One can add to this category 
the celebrations of the *Maimuna by the Moroccans and the 
Seherane by the Kurds; (3) The third category and undoubt- 
edly the richest concerns the life cycle. A person's lifetime, 
from birth to death, is filled with a succession of outstanding 
occasions, many of which are celebrated in song and dance. 
A new element enters the scene here, one that is totally non- 
existent in synagogue singing: women take part and even cre- 
ate texts that are performed in suitable circumstances and on 
occasions have unique reference to their world, some being 
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considered their exclusive province, such as cradle songs and 
dirges (see below). 


WOMEN’S FOLK MUSIC 


The phenomenon of women singing for other women on 
various occasions was undoubtedly a way of circumventing 
restrictions engendered by religious and social bias that lim- 
ited their public musical activities and their participation in 
synagogue rituals. Women are also circumscribed by the tal- 
mudic injunction to the effect that “hearing a woman's voice 
is an abomination,’ which was interpreted as a prohibition 
against their singing in public. In his extensive response to 
the Jews of *Aleppo concerning the lawfulness of music, Mai- 
monides, the prominent religious authority, included among 
the major prohibitions “Listening to the singing and playing 
of a woman.” 

All this seems to have encouraged the emergence and 
crystallization of songs with unique values and characteristics, 
as women singing for other women became a way of getting 
around these prohibitions. In their songs women can express 
their world of experiences and the Jewish and human values 
they uphold. The songs seem to have been a form of release 
through which they could express - even if only to them- 
selves — those experiences and aspects of their lives that were 
special. They also often included Jewish ethical instructions, 
reaction to public and political events, as well as various com- 
munal happenings. 

The song’s texts have a broad thematic scope: comments 
on important historical and current events; songs of religious 
character, which are in the form of translations or paraphrases 
of biblical stories; the life cycle from birth to death with special 
emphasis on the wedding and its colorful attendant ceremo- 
nies; lyrical songs that accompany a woman when she is alone, 
when doing housework, when remembering the bitter experi- 
ences in her life, her troubles, complaints, and dreams, whether 
in a lullaby or a song of love or jealousy. There are also humor- 
ous and satiric songs like the songs of curses ostensibly meant 
to entertain women by introducing a light atmosphere. 

With few exceptions, women’s songs are in the language 
and Jewish idiom spoken locally. Their singing falls within the 
realm of oral tradition and consequently their songs are usu- 
ally not fixed in permanent form so that gifted women can ex- 
hibit their creative ability by adding verses of their own or by 
rearranging the material they include in their repertoires. 

The songs are sung in public on occasions of a folk na- 
ture either by a group of women or by one individual with a 
good voice. There are also professional performances by fe- 
male musicians who are specialists in specific genres; par- 
ticularly notable is the performance of funeral laments and 
dirges, which are considered the province of women who ex- 
cel as keeners. Professional performances, much like of those 
of men, are given by one or two specialists - the main singer 
and her “assistant.” They are usually performed in responso- 
rial form and the women accompany themselves on the most 
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characteristically feminine instrument, the frame drum. This 
phenomenon goes back to ancient times; one finds such in- 
stances in biblical stories like that of Miriam the prophetess 
in the Book of Exodus. 

There are also female ensembles that enhanced women 
festivities such as the professional singers called tariaderas 
(drummers). This is a group of three women who sing and 
drum and are well versed not only in the musical repertoire 
but in all the customs. Another, larger all-female ensembles 
is the daqqagat (drummers) in Baghdad, which at one time 
was a Jewish ensemble comprising four to five women beating 
various drums (frame drum, kettle drums, two-headed drum). 
The leader of the band was noted for her fine voice and, being 
a talented performer, she was the soloist. 

From a musical standpoint, are the women’s songs dif- 
ferent from those of the men? Reflecting on the sexual aspect 
in the development of music, the prominent musicologist C. 
*Sachs wrote in The Rise of Music in the Ancient World: “If 
singing is indeed an activity of all our being, sex, the stron- 
gest difference between human-beings must have a decisive 
influence on musical style ... woman’s influence was particu- 
larly strong in shaping the structure of melody” (1943). An- 
other great figure, composer Bela Bartok, who studied the 
folk songs of Hungary, Romania, and elsewhere, noted in his 
“Essay on the Collecting of Folk Music” (1976) the uniqueness 
and archaic nature of women’s singing. He was of the opinion 
that an ancient stratum of song was reproduced therein be- 
cause in the traditional societies they had little contact with 
the external world. 

In recent decades, great interest in the subject has arisen, 
particularly in the United States and Canada, with deepening 
focus on gender as an analytical category in music research. 
In the realm of Jewish music, one should note in this respect 
Ellen Koskoff’s article: “The Sound of a Woman's Voice: Gen- 
der and Music in a New York Hasidic Community,” which has 
been included in the collection essays of which she is the edi- 
tor: Women and Music in Cross-Cultural Perspective (1989). 

In this context, it would be interesting to briefly draw at- 
tention to the phenomenon of the emergence of a professional 
class of talented Jewish women musicians by the beginning of 
the 20 century. These artists gained prominence and recog- 
nition as outstanding vocalists and creative artists in Muslim 
societies in a broad cultural region extending from Central 
Asia to the major centers of North Africa. 


[Amnon Shiloah (274 ed)] 


ART MUSIC IN MODERN ISRAEL 


Musical life in the Yishuv and in Israel has always been domi- 
nated by dialectical contrasts. In the broader spheres of mu- 
sical activity, each Jewish ethnic group conducted intensive 
daily musical activity within its traditional community life, 
ruled by the yearly and life cycle. Such activity was inherently 
compartmentalized and intended only for members of the 
specific group (as may still be observed in the older, Ortho- 
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dox neighborhoods of Jerusalem). By contrast, the national 
ideology - first carried forward by the Zionist movement 
and then as an official policy of the State of Israel - activated 
a drive for national unification around common values, most 
importantly the revival of the Hebrew language. In the case 
of music the national ideology was expressed in the endeavor 
to create a new and inherently national style of folk, popu- 
lar, and art music, which acted as a powerful unifying social 
agent, including social gatherings in contexts of music mak- 
ing and concert activity. At the same time, the immigrants 
from Europe were reluctant to discard their rich cultural heri- 
tage. The immigrants from Europe were thus dominated by 
the dialectical conflict between the Vision of the East and the 
Heritage of the West. 

Within the narrower sphere of art (concert) music and 
concert life, the maintenance and practice of European mu- 
sic - whether as active music making at home or in passive 
attendance of concerts - played a paramount role in soften- 
ing the trauma of immigration and resettlement. By contrast, 
composers, strongly guided by the Vision of the East, endeav- 
ored to create a new, intrinsically national Israeli musical style. 
Reaching beyond a blurred vision to actual musical parame- 
ters proved a nearly insurmountable obstacle, which compos- 
ers have been struggling with to the present day. 


THE YISHUV PERIOD 


Music was second only to the revived Hebrew language as a 
powerful agent in the creation of a unified, national culture 
in the Yishuv and in Israel. As the most sociable art, it had the 
power to bring people together, mostly for singing folk songs 
at work and in leisure time, but also for group performance 
and for passive listening. 


Transplantation of Music Institutions 

The Jewish immigrants from Europe took the momentous 
step of transplanting the European institutional model to the 
social setting of the yishuv. In 1895 a community orchestra 
was founded in the early settlement of Rishon le-Zion. It was 
a well-organized amateur wind band with a paid conductor, 
which took part in all festive and social functions of the set- 
tlement (including playing at the historical visit by Herzl in 
1897). The model was soon adapted by all other settlements, 
such as Petah Tikvah, as well as in the Jewish community of 
Jaffa. All of the orchestras were grouped under the rubric 
“Kinnor Zion” (the Violin of Zion). 

The German-born singer Shulamit Ruppin founded in 
Jaffa in 1910 the first music school (named after her upon her 
untimely death in 1912). The Shulamit School maintained a 
pure German curriculum, with individual instrumental in- 
struction of violin, piano, and voice, theory classes, and a stu- 
dent chorus and orchestra. The first director was the versatile 
violinist, conductor, and concert manager Moshe Hopenko, 
who also owned a music store and imported pianos to Pales- 
tine. The school stimulated lively interest with an unexpect- 
edly large enrollment. Shulamit Ruppin founded a branch in 
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Jerusalem, which soon became an independent school. The 
Shulamit School served as model for additional music schools 
such as Bet Leviim (Levite House) in Tel Aviv and Conserva- 
toire Dunya Weizmann in Haifa. 

The horrendous hardships of World War 1 dealt a heavy 
blow to all musical activities of the Yishuv, yet recovery after 
the institution of the British Mandate in Palestine was strik- 
ingly quick, especially due to the renewal of Jewish immi- 
gration. In 1923, conductor Mark Golinkin made the daring 
step of founding the Palestine Opera, which lasted against all 
economic odds for four seasons. Golinkin presented mostly 
mainstream operas such as La Traviata, Otello, Faust, and The 
Barber of Seville. Yet he placed special emphasis on operas by 
Jewish composers, with Meyerbeer’s Les Huguenots, Halevy’s 
La Juive, and Anton Rubinstein’s The Maccabeans. ‘The per- 
formers were fine singers, mostly from Russia, and the pro- 
ductions enjoyed full houses. Yet the lack of funds, which did 
not allow a proper orchestra and chorus, and the bad physical 
conditions of performances in badly equipped movie houses 
plunged the opera into deep financial crisis and it collapsed 
in 1927. Between 1941 and 1947 composer and conductor Marc 
*Lavri established the Folk Opera, which presented operettas, 
occasionally accompanied by two pianos. Yet the Folk Opera 
also pioneered the first production of a local opera, Lavri’s 
Dan ha-Shomer (“Dan the Watchman’). 

There were several short-lived attempts in the 1920s to 
form symphony orchestras, such as conductor Max Lampel’s 
extremely popular outdoor concert series in Tel Aviv. The per- 
formances of these groups attracted large audiences, which 
showed that they answered a deep need among the immigrants 
to maintain their connection to European art music. But these 
were ad hoc ensembles that recruited musicians at their mis- 
erable venues in cafes and silent movie houses, and no regular 
orchestra could emerge from such initiatives. 

A European quality prevailed in the unique Chamber 
Music Association founded in Jerusalem by cellist Thelma 
*Bentwich-Yellin and her sister, violinist Marjorie, in 1921. 
They performed full seasons with their fine string quartet, in- 
cluding an all-Beethoven series, as well as concerts by piano 
trios, piano recitals, and baroque ensembles. 

The most significant developments occurred in the 1930s 
with the Fifth Aliyah, which was called the German Aliyah. 
While most immigrants in the 1930s came from Poland, the 
Fifth Aliyah effected a major cultural change in general and 
in music in particular in the Yishuv, due to the high musical 
standards of the Jews who came from Central Europe (Ger- 
many, Austria, and countries strongly affected by German 
culture such as Hungary and Czechoslovakia). The so-called 
German immigration brought to Palestine not only well- 
trained composers, performers, and music teachers but also 
a discerning audience. 


The Palestine Orchestra 
The momentous act which violinist Bronislaw *Huberman 
undertook in founding the Palestine Orchestra (later the 
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Israel Philhamronic Orchestra) in 1936 was of paramount 
importance in placing musical activity in Palestine on a high 
international level. Huberman’s original vision was to turn 
the Jewish community of Palestine into an international cen- 
ter replacing what he considered “the declining West.” The 
rapid deterioration of conditions in Europe made him take 
the emergency step of establishing a first-class philharmonic 
orchestra. He obtained the consent of the British Mandate 
authorities to grant entry certificates to the musicians he au- 
ditioned in Europe from among the fine Jewish instrumen- 
talists who had been fired from their orchestras by the Nazi 
and Fascist managements. In this way he saved scores of mu- 
sicians and their families from the Holocaust. The Palestine 
Orchestra was inaugurated in December 1936 with a concert, 
which served as a national celebration, conducted by the leg- 
endary Arturo Toscanini, who turned it into a powerful, in- 
ternationally publicized anti-Nazi demonstration. The best 
international conductors and soloists followed Toscanini and 
performed with the orchestra, most of them gratis, and in this 
way it maintained the strict professional standards, which 
Toscanini had demanded. The core of the repertoire was the 
mainstream Classic-Romantic symphonic repertoire, but the 
orchestra also performed almost every new orchestral com- 
position composed in Palestine. The members of the orches- 
tra also founded fine chamber music ensembles and provided 
high-level instrumental instruction to children. 


The Palestine Conservatoire 

In 1933 violinist Emil *Hauser founded the Palestine Conser- 
vatoire in Jerusalem, with a large faculty of over 30 teachers 
and a comprehensive curriculum for most instruments as 
well as classes in composition, history, and theory in addi- 
tion to instruction in the Arabic ‘ad given by Ezra *Aharon 
and courses in non-Western music given by Edith *Gerson- 
Kiwi. The conservatoire also initiated advanced professional 
studies. Hauser received 70 certificates from the Mandate au- 
thorities and in this way saved the most brilliant young Jewish 
music students from the Nazis. The conservatoire gave rise in 
the mid-1940s to the Academies of Music in Jerusalem and 
Tel Aviv, which have continued to be the leading professional 
music schools in the country 


The Palestine Broadcast Service 

In March 1936, the British founded the Palestine Broadcast 
Service, which alternated broadcasts in Arabic, English, and 
Hebrew. The Music Department included a large chamber 
ensemble, which soon became the radio orchestra, later the 
Jerusalem Symphony. The Music Department also initiated 
an ensemble of Arabic instrumentalists and singers headed 
by Ezra Aharon. 


Bridging East and West 

Pioneer individuals made the first attempts. The great re- 
searcher Abraham Zvi *Idelsohn (1882-1938) settled in Jeru- 
salem in 1907 with the original vision of rediscovering the orig- 
inal chant of the ancient Hebrew Temple through thorough 
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fieldwork which would reveal elements common to all Eastern 
ethnic groups, Arabic music, and Plainchant. Idelsohn’s hy- 
pothesis was that the groups of Jews in the Middle East, such 
as in Yemen and Babylon (Iraq) were barely influenced by the 
neighboring Arabs, unlike the European Jews whose liturgical 
chant and music were strongly imbued with Western influ- 
ences. Idelsohn selected Jerusalem as the center of his activity 
since it presented to him a unique concentration of all Jewish 
ethnic groups in one location. Idelsohn’s ambitious project 
could not be realized, yet he did extensive and unprecedented 
fieldwork, using the newly-invented Edison phonograph. The 
first volume of his monumental and influential Thesaurus of 
Jewish Melodies, the one including the Yemenite chants, was 
published in 1914. The travails of World War 1 and the lack of 
public support made his life in Jerusalem unbearable and in 
1921 he left Palestine and settled in the United States, where 
he continued his monumental Thesaurus. 

In 1924 the researcher and collector Yoel *Engel moved 
the center of activities of the Society of Jewish Folk Music, 
founded in St. Petersburg (1908) and briefly domiciled in Ber- 
lin (1922), to Tel Aviv. His main project was the publication of 
hundreds of Jewish folk songs, which he and his colleagues 
had assembled, as cheap sheet music, easily available. His proj- 
ect was curtailed by his untimely death in 1927. 

Proceeding from the East westwards, singer Bracha *Ze- 
fira (1910-1990) started a unique project. Born to a Yemenite 
family, she was orphaned in childhood and raised by foster 
families of different ethnic origins, registering in her superb 
memory scores of traditional songs. After studies in Jerusalem 
and Berlin, she initiated in 1931 public concerts of songs of 
diverse ethnic Jewish and Arabic groups with improvising 
pianist Nahum *Nardi, which revealed the wealth of Eastern 
traditions to Western-educated concertgoers. From 1939 she 
commissioned arrangements from most local composers, 
deliberately using piano and Western chamber ensembles, as 
well as performing with the Palestine Orchestra. The Yemenite 
composer, singer, and choreographer Sara *Levi-Tanay made 
a lasting contribution to Israeli folk song, with her Kol Dodi 
and Ali Beer. In 1948 she founded the *Inbal Yemenite Dance 
Company. The Yemenite singer Shoshana *Damari was one of 
the most important performers of the newly-invented Israeli 
folk song, having frequently performed with composer Moshe 
*Wilensky at the piano. 

The Yemenite artists effected a major change in the self- 
image of Yemenite women in Palestine and Israel and were 
pioneers in the liberation of the Yemenite woman from her 
traditional boundaries. 


Composition, First Generation 

About 30 composers immigrated from Europe between 1931 
and 1938. Most of them were of German origin and had fin- 
ished their studies also in Germany. A smaller group origi- 
nated from Eastern Europe, most of whom did their advanced 
studies in Paris. Having never met before, they did not co- 
alesce into any “school.” The often mentioned concept of a so- 
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riod, with substantial revisions made in 1960, 1978, and 1989. 
The Israel Antiquities Authority is the official governmental 
regulatory power for all archaeological activities conducted 
in Israel: inspecting existing archaeological sites and ensur- 
ing their protection, fighting illegal diggings and regulating 
the trade in antiquities, and issuing licenses for archaeologi- 
cal excavation projects. Many objects from archaeological ex- 
cavations are exhibited at the Rockefeller Museum (from ex- 
cavations that predate 1967 because of the status quo), at the 
Israel Museum in Jerusalem (where many new finds are first 
exhibited), and at the Eretz Israel Museum in Tel Aviv (par- 
ticularly the finds from the local site of Tell Qasile). Smaller 
local museums are scattered throughout the country. The re- 
sults of excavations and surveys conducted by the various local 
institutions are frequently published in English and in Hebrew 
in Israeli scientific journals (such as Hadashot Arkheologiyot, 
Israel Exploration Journal, Tel Aviv, etc.) and in popular pub- 
lications (e.g., Qadmoniot and Ariel), as well as in local non- 
Israeli publications (such as the Franciscan Liber Annuus) and 
abroad (Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research, 
Palestine Exploration Quarterly, and Bulletin of the Anglo-Israel 
Archaeological Society, etc.) and in popular magazines (e.g., 
Near Eastern Archaeology and Biblical Archaeology Review). 
Numerous scientific monographs are published in Israel by 
the respective archaeological departments of the universities 
and by the Israel Antiquities Authority, as well as by the Israel 
Exploration Society. 

The future of the archaeological discipline in academic 
circles in Israel looks like it is set to develop along the lines 
of an elaborate refining of scientific techniques, with project 
strategies that will entail a greater amount of multidisciplinary 
work with scientists in related fields than has hitherto been 
seen. This will undoubtedly improve the contextual under- 
standing of sites and their formation, of dating systems and 
other approaches to the reconstruction of ancient human and 
environmental manifestations. The study of regionalism within 
ancient cultures will be another improvement since there is 
now a realization that typological classifications of material 
remains, such as ceramic vessels, are better understood on a 
regional rather than on a countrywide level. The production 
of costly scientific monographs will likely be dispensed with 
and replaced by electronic publication formats. The casualty 
of this scientific upgrading of the profession is that local lay 
persons in Israel with a passion for yediat ha-arez (lit. “know- 
ledge of the land”) will eventually find themselves slowly dis- 
sociated from the subject. On the other hand, the discipline 
would also seem to be heading towards the establishing of a 
better system of Contract Archaeology with procedures that 
will be run on a purely business basis and with financial rather 
than overt scientific goals. Already academic institutions in 
Israel are running field units that bid one against the other for 
tenders to conduct salvage archaeological work at sites being 
threatened by modern development. At the present time, the 
Israel Antiquities Authority is the official governmental reg- 
ulatory power for archaeological work done in Israel - it too 
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bids for tenders to conduct salvage excavations, thus creating 
a certain amount of conflict of interest. 


Archaeology and the Origins of Israel 

One has to admit that archaeology has not been very helpful in 
shedding light on the origins of the Israelites (whose ancestry 
is traced back to Jacob: Gen 32:32; 49:16, 28; Ex 1:9). Gottwald 
once pointed out that “origins do not tell us everything, but I 
believe that in seeking them, we will know more.’ It has been 
claimed that the appearance of the name “Israel” on the fa- 
mous Stele of Merneptah would suggest that there was already 
an “Israelite” entity in the central hill country well before any 
“conquest” by Joshua ben Nun. This stele commemorating 
Merneptah’s Syro-Palestine campaign, from 1208 B.C.E., re- 
fers to Israel with the determinative indicating a people rather 
than a land or place: “Israel is laid waste and his seed is not.” 
In the 1950s and 1960s, particularly under the influence of the 
American scholar W.F. Albright, there was a firm belief that 
archaeology had much to contribute to the historical under- 
standing of the Patriarchal, Exodus, and Conquest narratives 
and the Monarchical period (United and Divided). Since 
then there has been a lot of debate amongst scholars on the 
subject of the emergence of the people of Israel, where they 
came from and how they came to settle in the land of Canaan, 
but no consensus of opinion has yet been reached. There is 
general agreement, however, that a substantial shift in settle- 
ment patterns occurred in the highlands of Palestine (Judah 
and Ephraim) during the Iron Age 1 (circa 1200 to the 11% 
century B.C.E.) in comparison to the preceding Late Bronze 
Age, with the construction of many small settlements in areas 
that were not previously inhabited. But the ethnic identity of 
these new highlanders and their place of origin are still not 
clear. It is plausible that some of them were Israelites, or, at 
least, some later became Israelites. The new settlements were 
unfortified, with dwellings in a scattered or grouped layout, 
and with well-planned storage facilities (silos and very large 
pithoi for water storage). This would suggest that the inhab- 
itants of these Early Iron Age settlements came from an ag- 
ricultural rather than a nomadic background, but this is not 
conclusive. The suggestion that these “Israelite” settlements 
were inhabited by farmers that withdrew from less marginal 
agricultural lands in the “Canaanite” lowlands, to the west, or 
from inland valleys, seems reasonable but it does not answer 
all the questions. In support of the theory of indigenous de- 
velopment, there is evidence for some general continuity in 
the material culture from the Late Bronze Age to the Early 
Iron Age. The suggestion that the settlements were inhabited 
by people from a nomadic background who rapidly became 
sedentarized by adopting a new agricultural way of life is an- 
other possibility but one which is difficult to prove. 

The alternative solution is that there was a much more 
complex symbiosis of Early Iron Age peoples in the highlands, 
more so than scholars have previously been willing to admit. 
These “proto-Israelites” may have come from diverse back- 
grounds, both agricultural and nomadic, from great distances 
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called “Mediterranean School” is misleading. Each composer 
responded to the powerful internal and external ideological 
pressure in an individual way. Moreover, most composers 
found ways to compose in different idioms and techniques at 
the same time, thus maintaining their Western heritage on the 
one hand and trying to find links with the East - whether eth- 
nic or imaginary — at the same time. Such was Stefan *Wolpe 
(1902-1972), who remained dedicated to the powerful ex- 
pressionism and dodecaphonic technique of *Schoenberg in 
his orchestral and piano works (1935-38) while composing at 
the same time simple settings of modern Hebrew poetry for 
voice and piano and arrangements of folk songs for kibbutz 
choirs. Wolpe’s avant-garde approach was not accepted in 
Jerusalem and in 1939 he emigrated to the U.S. All other ma- 
jor immigrant composers overcame the immigration trauma 
and initiated intensive activity in creation and instruction in 
Tel Aviv and Jerusalem. 

The only person who produced a clearly defined ideology 
was Alexander U. *Boskovitch (1907-1964), who demanded 
that the Israeli composer acts as a shaliah zibbur representing 
the collective and responding to the local “static and dynamic 
landscape,’ i.e., both the visual and acoustical scenery of the 
country, especially the sound of biblical and modern Hebrew 
as well as Arabic. Boskovitch created the regional concept 
of “Mediterranean Music,’ according to which Jewish music 
from Europe had nothing to do with the future Israeli na- 
tional style. Boskovitch turned to the sonorities and the me- 
los of Arabic music, but stressed the difference between “the 
Jewish and the Arabic shepherds.” Boskovitch systematically 
realized his ideology in his early works, the Oboe Concerto 
(1943), Semitic Suite (1946), and Adonai Ro‘i (“The Lord is 
my Shepherd,” 1943). 

The other composers never subscribed to his ideology, 
and the term itself was quoted only once, by Menahem *Avi- 
dom, in his Mediterranean Sinfonietta. Still, all composers re- 
sponded to the ideological call of the Vision of the East. Most 
characteristic was the substitution of modes (in the romantic 
sense of scales with no leading tone) for the Western major- 
minor tonal system. Erich Walter *Sternberg (1891-1974) re- 
jected all external ideological pressures and in his introduction 
to his large-scale Twelve Tribes of Israel (1938) he proclaimed 
his commitment to the inner call of a composer to respond 
to new surroundings in his own individual way. His language 
was deeply ingrained with late Romanticism, especially under 
the influence of Brahms, Bruckner, Reger, and *Mahler. Joseph 
*Tal (1910) repeatedly declared that the very fact of his being 
a composer creating in the social and cultural environment 
of Israel would shape his music in a new way. Tal insisted on 
staying abreast of new developments in Western music. A con- 
cise illustration of Tal’s attitude is found in the second move- 
ment of his Piano sonata (1952) in which an ostinato quote of 
simple, modal melody by his friend Yehudah *Sharett serves 
as the basis for a series of extremely chromatic and dissonant 
variations. The prolific Paul *Ben-Haim found his own man- 
ner of proceeding in simultaneous tracks. He produced over 
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30 arrangements for Bracha Zefira, whose melodies he later 
quoted and interpreted in his large scale works, such as the 
Clarinet Quintet and his two symphonies. In his early piano 
works he resorted to naive, romantic depiction of imaginary 
Eastern pastorals, whereas his First Symphony (1940) is a 
powerful artistic response to the horrendous first months of 
World War 11, with strong Mahlerian influences. Ben Haim 
also initiated the genre of the Hebrew Lied, setting great po- 
etry by Bialik, Rachel, Sh. Shalom, and Leah Goldberg. In his 
Sabbath Cantata (1940) Mordechai *Seter made a strongly 
personal synthesis of melodic quotes of Baylonian Jews from 
Idelsohn’s Thesaurus, cast in a combination of contrapuntal 
Palestrina style and 20" century modal-dissonant harmony. 
Marc *Lavri (1903-1967) departed from the ideology of cre- 
ating an easily accessible, tuneful, and popular style, which 
would obliterate the dividing line between folk and art music, 
as in his extremely popular Emek (Jezreel Valley) song which 
he developed into a folk-like symphonic poem. Lavri was the 
first to incorporate the Hora dance into chamber and sym- 
phonic music (the Palestinian Hora has nothing to do with 
the Romanian Hora Lungha; it is a dance cast in regular, brief 
phrases in common time, with constant syncopations, and it 
came out of hasidic dance). 

During the last two decades of the British Mandate pe- 
riod the immigrant composers created a large repertoire of 
symphonic, chamber, and especially piano music, as well as 
songs, which was the basis of Israeli art music. 


AFTER THE FOUNDATION OF THE STATE OF ISRAEL 


Institutional Expansion 

By the time the State of Israel was proclaimed in 1948 the in- 
stitutional and ideological musical infrastructure had been 
established. The Palestine Orchestra was renamed the Israel 
Philharmonic Orchestra, which continued to be the leading 
representative ensemble of Israel, attracting large subscrip- 
tion audiences. Concert life evolved in the direction of expan- 
sion and diversification. Orchestras were formed in Haifa and 
Beersheba. In 1972 the small radio orchestra was expanded 
and became the Jerusalem Symphony. 

Soprano Edis *de Philippe founded and directed the 
Israeli Opera from 1948, but financial difficulties and abra- 
sive personal relations hindered its progress for more than 
30 years. New municipal orchestras emerged such as in Haifa 
and Beersheba. The first wave of immigration from the Soviet 
Union in the early 1970s made possible a significant expan- 
sion of the radio orchestra, which as mentioned became the 
Jerusalem Symphony. Direct initiatives of the government, 
other than providing for limited financial subsidies through 
the Public Council for Culture and the Arts, were realized in 
a few large-scale ventures, most importantly the establishment 
of the annual Israel Festival in 1960, which from the start in- 
troduced some of the foremost international artists such as 
Pablo Casals and Igor Stravinsky to the Israeli audience. Once 
every few years the State of Israel has granted the prestigious 
Israel Prize to composers and performers. 
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Following the demise of the Israeli Opera following de 
Philippe’s death, a new opera company was founded in 1985 
with a new house erected in Tel Aviv. The New Israeli Opera 
(later named The Israeli Opera) soon reached high profes- 
sional standards and brought about a significant change on the 
Israeli musical scene, collaborating with major opera houses 
in productions of operatic masterpieces. It started a project of 
commissioning new operas from Israeli composers, the first 
of which was Tal’s Joseph. 

The large wave of immigration from the former Soviet 
Union after 1990 effected an unprecedented expansion of the 
community of professional musicians, leading to the founding 
of several new orchestras, foremost among them the Rishon 
le-Zion Symphony (which is also the opera orchestra) and the 
Ra‘anannah Orchestra. 


Musicological Research 

The immigration of the ethnomusicologists Robert *Lach- 
mann and Edith (Gerson) Kiwi in 1935 initiated a highly pro- 
ductive period of field research, now preserved and digitalized 
at the Sound Archives of the Hebrew University. The Music 
Department of the National and University Library and the 
Center for Jewish Music Research, founded by Israel * Adler, 
initiated studies and publications and became the world re- 
pository of archives of Jewish and Israeli music. The first De- 
partment of Musicology was founded at the Hebrew Univer- 
sity in 1965, with scholars doing high-standard historical and 
ethnomusicological research, including extensive field work 
and recording in the ethnically extremely diverse Jewish and 
Arab society in Israel, among them ethnomusicologists and 
historians Amnon *Shiloah, Ruth *Katz, Dalia Cohen, and 
Don *Harran. This was followed by musicology departments 
at Tel Aviv University (1966) whose faculty included Edith 
Gerson-Kiwi, Herzl *Shmueli, and Judith Cohen, and Bar- 
Ilan University (1969) with Bathia *Churgin, Uri Sharvit, and 
Judith Frygesi on the faculty. 


Composition, Second and Third Generations 

The founders of Israeli music persisted in their individual 
ways of coping with the expectations of critics, fellow musi- 
cians, and the composers themselves for a new Israeli style to 
emerge as a fusion of east and west. After the long period of 
isolation during wartime, the country was reopened to the 
west and composers renewed direct contacts with new mu- 
sic, such as when Haim *Alexander (1915) participated in the 
Darmstadt workshops, interpreting the serial techniques in his 
personal way (Sound Patterns for piano) while retaining folk- 
like modal tuneful writing such as in Nature Songs. Mordekhai 
*Seter developed an extremely individual synthesis of Eastern 
chant and primeval dissonant harmony, combined with direct 
quotes of traditional Yemenite tunes in his monumental Mid- 
night Vigil. Paul *Ben Haim persisted in simultaneous tracks, 
ranging from the daring adoption of Arabic melos and sonori- 
ties in his Sonata a tré for mandolin, guitar, and harpsichord, 
to the dense contrapuntal texture of his Metamorphoses on a 
Bach Chorale, written a year apart (1967-68). Joseph Tal com- 
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posed dramatic, innovative symphonies, and founded the first 
studio of electronic music in Israel, his work there culminat- 
ing in the opera Metzada for singers and magnetic tape, and 
the large-scale vocal work Death Came to the Wooden Horse 
Michael to a poem by Nathan Zach. 

The second and third generations of composers included 
Ben-Zion *Orgad, Zvi *Avni, Yehezkel *Braun, Ami *Maayani, 
Noam *Sheriff, and others. They all received their initial train- 
ing under the founders of Israeli music, but then went abroad 
for advanced studies. Their styles branched in new directions 
of increased pluralism. Yehezkel Braun always maintained 
flowing tuneful melodies, even in his dodecaphonic works, 
Orgad found his inspiration in the rhythms and sound quali- 
ties of the Hebrew language, whether biblical or modern. Avni 
established his own individual synthesis of Eastern declama- 
tion and rich Western atonal harmony, such as in his power- 
ful Meditations on a Drama, and Maayani likewise turned to 
syntheses of Arabic maqams with Western counterpoint, such 
as in his tense and dramatic String Quartet. 

New waves of immigrations, such as from the Soviet 
Union in the early 1970s, further diversified Israeli music. 
Mark *Kopytman (1929) found his own strongly personal het- 
erophonic technique with strong influences of Eastern music, 
such as in Memory, which is a complex orchestral interpreta- 
tion of a traditional Yemenite song which opens and closes the 
composition, and of traditional Jewish prayer chant of Eastern 
Europe such as in Beyond. 

The younger generations of composers further diversi- 
fied the extreme pluralism of Israeli music, in response to the 
increasing diversification of Western music since the 1970s. 
Haim Permont (1950) turned in his powerful opera Dear Son 
of Mine to a direct commentary and critique of painful issures 
in contemporary Israeli society. The endeavor to achieve a 
synthesis of Jewish traditions continued and reached its peak 
with Betti *Olivero (1954- ), whose rich repertoire presents 
a strongly personal interpretation of Jewish Eastern, hasidic, 
and Sephardi traditions within advanced Western harmonic 
techniques. 

Since the 1980s several composers have achieved new 
breakthroughs in Arab music, strongly influenced by the con- 
temporary emergence of “World Music.” Ensembles combin- 
ing Arab and Western instruments such as Bustan Avraham 
with the ‘ad and violin virtuoso Taisir Elias were founded, 
and the Music Academy in Jerusalem opened a department 
for applied study of Arab music. Composer Tzipi *Fleischer 
(1946- ) undertook full academic studies of Arab music and 
culture and composed vocal works to classical and modern 
Arabic poetry, culminating in her Hexaptichon - six versions 
of the same composition moving from a powerful Arab ren- 
dition to a purely Western version for two pianos. Michael 
Wolpe (1960) combined the ‘#d and Arab drum with a string 
trio and the voice of a Persian-born singer in his poignant 
Songs of Memory. Wolpe also turned to nostalgic evocation 
and commentary in the style of early instrumental and folk 
music, such as in his Piano Trio no. 3 “On Israeli Songs.” 
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The musical scene was further expanded with the large- 
scale immigration from the former Soviet Union in the 1990s, 
especially with a group of composers coming from the Central 
Asian republics, such as Joseph *Bardanashvili and Benjamin 
Yosupov (see below). 

Interest in the performance of contemporary music was 
stimulated through the regular performances of three fine 
ensembles: Musica Nova, The Ensemble of the Twenty-First- 
Century, and Caprizma. 

(See also “Israel, State of: Culture Life - Music and 
Dance.) 

[Jehoash Hirshberg (24 ed.)] 
Immigrant Artists 
The wave of over one million immigrants from the former 
Soviet Union since 1989 brought to Israel a great number of 
musicians. To the 1,500 active professional musicians in Israel, 
another 5,500 arrived from the U.S.S.R. Some of them went 
back to their countries of origin; some moved on to other 
countries, and some even changed their professions. Those 
who continued their careers in Israel changed the musical 
life of the country. They were employed in existing orches- 
tras, chamber ensembles, and ballet troops, founded new or- 
chestras (the Israel Symphony Orchestra of Rishon Le-Zion, 
Camerata Jerusalem, the Hed Big Band of Tel Aviv and oth- 
ers). They have also filled pedagogical positions at academies 
and conservatories. New concert halls were built for some of 
these orchestras, like those in Rishon le-Zion and in Kefar 
Shmaryahu. Concert life has also been enriched by the perfor- 
mances of new soloists. The most noted among them are the 
singers Susanna Poretsky, Felix Lipshitz, and Yuri Shapovalov; 
pianists Raimonda Sheinfeld, Irena Berkovich, Dinna Yoffe, 
Gabriela Talrose, and Evgeny Shenderovich; jazz-pianists 
Viacheslav Ganelin and Leonid Ptashka; violinists Maxim 
Vengerov and Sergey Ostrovski; cellists Mikhail Homitzer and 
Oleg Stolpner; clarinetist Evgeny Ehudin; bassoonist Alexan- 
der Fain; harpist Julia Sverdlova, and others. Many of the new 
artists appear as guests in concerts. 

As many as 50 new composers from the former Soviet 
Union have joined the existing 150 members of the Israel 
Composers’ League. The musicians imported a variety of 
styles, from followers of “socialist realism” to followers of 
Gubaidulina, Kancheli and other representatives of the Rus- 
sian post-modernism. Among the post-modernists, the high- 
est achievements were attained by Josef *Bardanashvili, who 
in a few years won the most prestigious Israeli awards and be- 
came one of the leading composers (especially in the fields of 
theater and film scores). His piano composition was selected 
as the compulsory piece at the 2005 International Rubinstein 
piano competition. Even though he spent only his last years 
in Israel (from 1994), Valentin Bibik (1942-2003) had signifi- 
cant achievements and produced important new works. The 
composers who came from the Asian republics of the former 
Soviet Union also had interesting achievements combining 
the elements of modernism and post-modernism along with 
a variety of local musical elements from their regions. In 
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Israel, Jewish elements were added (Yusupov, Pigovat, Davy- 
dov, Fel, Perez, Freidlin, Heifets). Most of the composers from 
this group display a growing interest in Jewish themes. Many 
new compositions have been written in the “Jewish style” In 
most cases it is only a simple rearrangement of popular Jewish 
melodies. However, some composers have created remarkable 
works (Bardanashvili, The Children of God; Yusupov, Sonata 
for Two Pianos). 

Among the winners of the Klon Prize for the best young 
Israeli composer are also some newcomers: Benjamin Yusu- 
pov, Karel Volnianski, and Uri Brener. 

In the field of electro-acoustic music, the most noted new- 
comer artists are Marcel Goldmann (from France) and Simon 
Lazar (from Bulgaria). Among the musicologists, Marina Rit- 
zareva and Yulia Kreinina achieved the best works. 

[Dushan Mihalek (24 ed.)] 


MUSIC AND THE HOLOCAUST 
Life during the Holocaust, the suffering of the Jews under the 
Nazi regime, has been reflected in music and musical life. Mu- 
sical performance created venues to express humanity under 
inhuman conditions, it was a way to escape from reality, a way 
to find comfort and hopes and express freedom. 

Shortly after the Nazi rise to power in 1933, the regime 
established a central office to control all musical activity in 
Germany. The composer Richard Strauss was appointed its 
president, and the conductor Wilhelm Furtwangler his dep- 
uty. All Jewish professional musicians in Germany were dis- 
missed from their posts and works of Jewish composers were 
banned. Many of them immigrated to Palestine and the U.S. 
and resumed their careers there. 

In July 1933, Jewish performers set up the Kulturbund 
Deutscher Juden (Cultural Society of German Jews) for pro- 
moting music and the arts among German Jews. In its eight 
years of existence the Kulturbund organized over 500 con- 
certs of opera, operettas, symphonic and chamber music, 
Jewish cantorial music, and other genres. When the Kultur- 
bund could no longer function, some of the musicians left 
Germany while others were sent to ghettos and concentra- 
tion camps and continued to perform there, like those at the 
Theresienstadt (Terezin). 

During the war, there were public musical activities in 
some ghettos as well as performances for private occasions 
where people sang, played, and even danced. Street perfor- 
mances were known in some ghettos, such as Lodz, Warsaw, 
and Cracow, where several singers performed songs, some of 
them composed ad hoc, on ghetto life while others were set to 
pre-composed melodies. One of the popular street performers 
in the Lodz ghetto was Yankele Hershkowitz (1910-1970). 

Professional musical performance was censored and con- 
trolled by the authorities; however, the freedom to sing and 
compose music could not be controlled or censored totally. 
Thus music became a symbol of freedom. In Warsaw, Adam 
Furmanski (1883-1943) organized small orchestras in cafés and 
in soup kitchens. In the Warsaw ghetto a symphonic orchestra 
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played until April 1942, when the German authorities put an 
end to the orchestra, punishing it for having performed works 
by German composers. In Lodz, the Jewish Council chairman, 
Mordechai Chaim Rumkowski, centrally directed musical ac- 
tivities. The community center organized musical and theat- 
rical performances, a symphony orchestra, the Zamir choral 
society, and a revue theater appeared on its stage. In the Cra- 
cow ghetto, chamber music recitals and concerts of liturgi- 
cal music were performed. The Vilna ghetto had an extensive 
program of musical activities, with a symphony orchestra and 
several choirs. A revue theater presented many popular songs 
composed in the ghetto on ghetto life. A conservatory with 
100 students was established in the Vilna ghetto. 

Many songs were heard in the ghettos - some old, per- 
haps with new words, and some new. One of the first anthol- 
ogies of songs was published in 1948, under the title Di Lider 
fun Getos un Lagern (“Songs of Ghettos and Camps”), which 
was collected and edited by the poet, teacher, and partisan 
from Vilna Shmerke Kaczerginski (1908-1954). The anthol- 
ogy contains 236 songs (lyrics) and 100 melodies. However, 
many songs were lost forever. 

Among the best-known songs composed and performed 
during the Holocaust are songs of the Vilna Ghetto “Zog nit 
Keymol” (“Never Say”), also known by its postwar title “Song 
of the Partisans,” written by Hirsh Glik (1922-1944) to a mel- 
ody of Russian composer Dimitry Pokrass; “Shtiler, Shtiler” 
(“Quiet, Quiet”) with words by S. Kaczerginski and music 
by the 11-year-old Alexander Volkoviski (*Tamir; 1931- ); 
“Friling” (“Spring”), words by S. Kaczerginski, music by Abra- 
ham Brudno (1910(?)-1943), and “Yisrolik; words by Leyb 
Rozental and music by Mischa Veksler (1907-1943). Songs 
of the Vilna ghetto inspired the writer Yehoshua *Sobol in 
his play Ghetto, which made the songs popular in many lan- 
guages around the world. Many of the Vilna ghetto theater 
songs became songs of remembrance and are still performed 
in commemoration ceremonies, mainly in translation, espe- 
cially in Hebrew and English. The songwriter Mordecai *Ge- 
birtig (1877-1942) from Cracow wrote another song “Es Brent” 
(“It Burns”) that became popular during the Holocaust and 
afterward. The song was written in 1938 under the impact of 
the pogrom in Przytyk and became a prophecy of the Holo- 
caust. It became after the war a symbol for the fate of the Jews 
in Eastern Europe. 

Those who became partisans composed songs in a vari- 
ety of languages, which were performed mostly in group sing- 
ing. Some of the partisan groups also used an instrument for 
accompaniment. The best-know partisans’ songs from Vilna 
gained fame thanks to the collection work of Kaczerginski. 

Many songs performed and composed in the camps were 
popular prewar songs in a variety of languages and were not 
transmitted from one ghetto to another. However, after the 
war, at the DP camps, songs were also transmitted and were 
shared by Holocaust survivors. 

In the Theresienstadt ghetto, where professional com- 
posers as well as classical and jazz musicians were interned, 
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many compositions were created and many musical pieces 
were performed. Viktor Ullman (1898-1944) composed there 
three of his piano sonatas (No. 5, Op. 45, 1943; No. 6,Op. 49, 
1943; No. 7, 1944), String Quartet (No. 3, Op. 46, 1943), three 
songs for baritone and piano, and arrangements of songs for 
choir. His last piece, the opera The Emperor of Atlantis, was 
never performed, and Ullman was sent to the gas chambers 
in Auschwitz in August 1944. In the same transport, his col- 
leagues Pavel Haas (1899-1944), Hans Krasa (1899-1944), and 
Gideon Klein (1919-1945) were also sent to Auschwitz. Gideon 
Klein composed in Theresienstadt a Piano Sonata (1943), Fan- 
tasie and Fugue for string quartet (1942-43), Trio for violin 
and cello (1944), Two Madrigals (1942-43), and arrangements 
of folk songs. One of the more memorable performances was 
of the children’s opera Brundibar by Hans Krasa (1899-1944) 
(in Czech), which was composed in 1935 and performed in the 
ghetto with a children’s choir, soloists, and piano. Hans Krasa 
also composed a Theme and Variations, based on Brundi- 
bar’s song for string quartet (1942), Songs (1943) for baritone, 
clarinet, viola and cello, Dance (1943) for trio, Passacaglia 
and Fugue for trio, and more. Other composers interned in 
Theresienstadt who composed there were Zigmund Schul 
(1916-1944), Erwin Schulhoff (1894-1942), and Carlo S. Taube 
(1897-1944), who was also a singer and conductor. 

In most of the big concentration and extermination 
camps, the Germans formed orchestras from among the pris- 
oners and forced them to play when Jews arrived at the camps, 
on their way to the gas chambers, when they marched to work, 
and also for the pleasures of the ss men. 

The Auschwitz camp had six orchestras at one point. The 
biggest one, in Auschwitz 1 (the main camp), consisted of 50 
musicians. A women’s orchestra in Auschwitz-Birkenau con- 
sisted of 36 members and eight women who wrote musical 
notes under the musical direction of the singer Fania Fenelon. 
All four of the extermination camps - Treblinka, Majdanek, 
Belzec and Sobibor - had orchestras as well as Mauthausen 
and Buchenwald camps. Dachau had four orchestras and a 
string quartet. 

The written documentation published after the Holo- 
caust includes the earliest anthologies of ghetto and camp 
songs compiled by Yehuda Eisman (Bucharest 1945); that of 
Zami Feder (Bergen-Belsen, 1946), and that of Kaczerginski 
(New York, 1948). Kaczerginski also made recordings among 
survivors in Displaced Persons camps in 1946, some of which 
survived at Yad Vashem archives. Composers and poets who 
immigrated to Israel, the U.S., and other countries composed 
new songs about the Holocaust, such as Henek Kon in the an- 
thology Kdoishim-Martyrs (New York, 1947). Later even popu- 
lar musicians such as the Israeli Yehudah *Poliker composed 
songs to lyrics of Yaakov Gilad, like “Efer ve-Avak” (“Ashes and 
Dust; 1988). Both of them are sons of Holocaust survivors. 

Several organizations of people from the same home city 
or ghetto, the State of Israel, other countries around the world, 
etc. organized commemoration gatherings for Holocaust sur- 
vivors. In these ceremonies the song “Zog Nit Keynmol” of the 
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partisans of Vilna became the Holocaust hymn. Other ghetto 
and camp songs were never performed again while new songs 
about the Holocaust or related themes such as survival, upris- 
ing, belief, and hope were added to the ceremonies. 

New compositions have been composed since the Ho- 
locaust, including Arnold Schonberg’s Survivor from War- 
saw (1947), Dies Irae of the Polish composer Krzystof Pen- 
derecki, the Thirteenth Symphony Babi Yar by the Russian 
composer Dimitry Shostakovich, I Never Saw Another But- 
terfly by Charles Davidson, and more. 

With the growth of research on music of the Holocaust 
and the revival of Jewish Yiddish music since the 1980s more 
songs were recorded, especially by American musicians, and 
performed to mixed audiences around the world. (See also: 
*Israel, State of — Cultural Life, Music and Dance; *Hasidism; 
Dance.) 

[Gila Flam (2"4 ed.)] 
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and customs of the Bedouin. From 1902 to 1909 he taught at 
Olomouc and from 1909 to 1918 at Vienna. He explored the 
Syrian Desert in 1908-09, the northern *Hejaz in 1910, and 
the Palmyrene and northern *Arabia to the Hejaz in 1912-15; 
the last mission was semipolitical. In 1920 he began to teach 
at Prague University. Musil published Kusejr ‘Amra und an- 
dere Schloesser... (2 vols., 1902); Arabia Petraea (Ger., 4 vols., 
1907-08), which contains the first good map of the Negev; 
and a four-volume series of topographical itineraries through 
northern Arabia, including maps of the region (1926-28). He 
was an exact observer, although his archaeological training 
was insufficient. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rypka, in: Archiv Orientdlni, 10 (1938), 1ff. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


°MUSOLINO, BENEDETTO (1809-1885), Italian states- 
man who foretold the return of the Jews to Erez Israel. Born 
in Pizzo (Calabria), Musolino was an exile in his youth and 
later joined Garibaldi’s army. From 1861 he served as member 
of the Italian parliament and later as a senator in united Italy. 
He published seven books on philosophy, law, and social jus- 
tice. Musolino visited Erez Israel four times and wrote Geru- 
salemme ed il Popolo Ebreo (1851, first published in 1951). Based 
upon an analysis of the situation of the Jews in the Diaspora 
and their yearning to return to Erez Israel, the book suggests 
that Britain support the establishment of a Jewish principality 
in Erez Israel under the Turkish Crown. Musolino even for- 
mulated a complete constitution, which stipulates a prince at 
the head of the principality and a bicameral parliament. The 
official religion of the principality is Judaism and the language 
is Hebrew. The right to vote and to be elected would be granted 
only to those who read and write Hebrew. All the public of- 
fices, including jurisdiction, would be determined by the elec- 
tions for one-year terms. Citizenship would automatically be 
granted to Jews settling there and to non-Jews who request it. 
Other laws include freedom of speech and assembly, the pro- 
hibition of polygamy, and compulsory education between the 
ages of four and sixteen. Immigration and absorption would 
be under the control of a domestic settlement company, and 
the principality would guarantee the right to work. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Ishai, in: Scritti in Memoria di Sally Mayer 
(1956), 145-66 (Heb. sect.). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Musolino, 
Gerusalemme e il Popolo Ebraico, in: RMI (1951); P. Alatri, “Benedetto 
Musolino, Biografia di un Rivoluzionario Europeo,’ in: Benedetto 
Musolino. Il Mezzogiorno nel Risorgimento tra Rivoluzione e Utopia 
(1988), 34; D. Carpi, “Benjamin Disraeli, la Questione Orientale e un 
suo Presunto Progetto di Costituire uno Stato Ebraico in Palestina,” 
in: Gli Ebrei a Cento e a Pieve di Cento, tra Medioevo ed Eta Moderna 
(1994), 88-90; J.M. Landau, “A Project for Reforms in the Ottoman 
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Empire, 1883, in J.M. Landau, Exploring Ottoman and Turkish His- 


tory (2004), 89-93. [Moshe Ishai] 
oshe isnal 


MUSSAFIA, ADOLFO (1834-1905), Italian philologist. Born 
in Split (Spalato), Croatia, Mussafia specialized in Romance 
studies and taught for almost 50 years at the University of 
Vienna, first (from 1855) as an Italian professor, then (from 
1860 to 1903) as a professor of Romance philology, to which 
he added the role of curator of the manuscripts at the Imperial 
Library. In 1901 he was appointed a member of the Austrian 
House of Lords. Having tried in vain to have an Italian center 
for higher studies established in Trieste, he eventually moved 
to Florence, where he spent the last years of his life. Though 
the son of the rabbi of Split John Amadeus, Mussafia was es- 
tranged from Judaism and converted to Catholicism in 1860. 
A philologist of wide interests, he was one of the pioneers who 
took up the study of the Italian and Romance dialects, found- 
ing Romance philology in Vienna, and devoting his valuable 
and painstaking attention to early texts in Italian and the Ital- 
ian dialects (Monumenti antichi dei dialetti italiani, 1864, and 
Darstellung der romagnolischen Mundart, 1871). Mussafia also 
did research in comparative literature, investigating the origins 
of many medieval legends about Christian saints (Zur Kath- 
arinen-Legende, 1874, and Sulla leggenda del segno della Croce, 
1870), elucidating many texts, and writing critical reviews. His 
other major publications include Italienische Sprachlere in Re- 
geln und Beispielen (1860; reprinted until recent years under 
the title Der neues Mussafia); Sul testo della “Divina Comme- 
dia” (1865); Sul testo del “Tesoro” di Brunetto Latini (1870); La 
difesa d'un illustre (G. Boccaccio, 1861); and the I codici Vati- 
cani Latini 3195 e 3196 delle “Rime” del Petrarca (1899). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Richter, in: Zeitschrift fuer franzoesische 
Sprache und Literatur, 55 (1932), 168-93; V. Crescini, Romanica frag- 
menta (1932), 148-53; Bausteine zur romanischen Philologie, Festgabe... 
A. Mussafia (1905). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: “Il carteggio di Adolfo 
Mustafia con Elise e Helene Richter? in: Atti dell’Istituto Veneto. Classe 
di scienze morali ... (1963-64), 511ff.; L. Renzi, in: Letteratura itali- 
ana. I critici, vol. 1 (1983), 323-41; L. Curti (ed.), DAncona-Mussafia 
(1978); A. Daniele, in: Adolfo Mustafia, Scritti di filologia e linguistica 
(1983), xxvii-lxxvi. 


[Louisa Cuomo / Alessandro Guetta (2"4 ed.)] 


MUSSAFIA, BENJAMIN BEN IMMANUEL (1606-1675), 
rabbi, philologist, physician, and author. A descendant of 
Spanish Marranos, he was probably born in Spain; little is 
known of his early years. He received a broad philosophical 
education, and, apart from his great talmudic scholarship, had 
a sound knowledge of Latin, Greek, and Arabic. He lived in 
Hamburg where he distinguished himself as a physician and 
gained fame in the medical profession with the publication of 
his books on medicine. Consequently, he was invited to act 
as personal physician to King Christian tv of Denmark, to 
whom he dedicated the scientific work Mei ha- Yam (Amster- 
dam, 1642). When the king died in 1648, Mussafia moved to 
Amsterdam where he became a member of the well-known 
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bet ha-midrash “Keter Torah” In his old age, he acted as one 
of the scholars of Amsterdam, and his signature was first on 
the eulogy and letter of recognition of Shabbetai Zevi, the 
false messiah, which was signed by Portuguese and bet ha- 
midrash “Keter Torah” scholars. In consequence, Jacob Sa- 
sportas, a zealous fighter against the Shabbateans, attacked 
him in his Oholei Yaakov. 

Mussafia’s most important work is Musaf he-Arukh (Am- 
sterdam, 1655), a supplement of linguistic entries to the Arukh 
of *Nathan b. Jehiel of Rome, in which he also gave new expla- 
nations to Latin and Greek words in that work. In his research 
he based himself largely on *Buxtorf’s lexicon. The book gave 
him a world reputation as a scholar, and it was published in 
more than 20 editions. Zekher Rav (Hamburg, 1638) is his first 
published work (subsequently in about 16 editions and many 
translations); written in verse, it relates the marvels of the 
creation. His commentary on the Jerusalem Talmud has not 
been published. His scientific works, written under the Latin 
pseudonym, Dionysius, include Mei Zahav (Hamburg, 1638), 
on the healing properties of gold; and Mei ha-Yam (Amster- 
dam, 1642), on the tidal flow. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset, 169; Michael, Or, 284-5. 


[Itzhak Alfassi] 


MUSSAFIA, HAYYIM ISAAC (1754-1831), rabbi. Mussafia 
was born in Jerusalem. In 1796, while serving as an emissary 
of Jerusalem to the Balkan states, he was appointed av bet din 
of Spalato in Dalmatia. His only published work is Hayyim 
va-Hesed (pt. 1, Leghorn, 1844), responsa, appended to which 
are the laws of blessings by Yom Tov b. Abraham *Ishbili and 
talmudic novellae by early Jerusalem rabbis. Isaac Badhab 
affirmed that part two was in his possession. Mussafia also 
wrote Derekh ha-Hayyim ve-Tokhahat Musar, and Maskil le- 
Eitan, a supercommentary on the Pentateuch commentary 
of Rashi and Elijah Mizrahi (see introd. to the responsa). He 
was succeeded at Spalato by his son, ABRAHAM HAI, who was 
also born in Jerusalem and served as a rabbi there. Abraham 
founded a yeshivah in Jerusalem called Shevet Ahim (acro- 
nym of Avraham Hai Isaac Mussafia), which was in existence 
until shortly before World War 1. He composed poems and 
was a contributor to Ha-Maggid. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frumkin-Rivlin, 3 (1929), 214; M.D. Gaon, 
Yehudei ha-Mizrah be-Erez Yisrael, 1 (1928), 1453 2 (1938), 387f.; Yaari, 


Sheluhei, 691. 
[Simon Marcus] 


°MUSSERT, ANTON ADRIAAN (1894-1946), National 
Socialist leader in Holland. Originally an engineer in govern- 
ment service, he became active in politics in 1925. He founded 
the National-Socialist movement (1931), which at the peak of 
its popularity in the 1935 election received 8% of the votes. 
When Holland was occupied by Nazi Germany in May 1940, 
he tried to conduct a national policy and resisted annexation 
to Germany, but eventually he became a mere tool in the hands 
of the Germans. After the war he was condemned to death for 
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collaboration with the enemy. Initially Mussert did not follow 
an anti-Jewish policy, and even accepted Jews as members of 
his party. From 1935, however, Jews could not hold office in the 
party, and in 1940 it was decided under German pressure to 
expel them altogether. Mussert unsuccessfully warned against 
the introduction of the yellow badge. For this reason, and be- 
cause he tried to save some of his Jewish comrades, the Ger- 
mans regarded him as a “Jew-servant” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Netherlands. Rijksinstituut voor oorlogs- 
documentatie, Processen, no. 3, “Het proces Mussert” (1948); L. de 
Jong, Het Koninkrijk der Nederlanden in de Tweede Wereldoorlog, 1 


(1969), 278-385. 
[Jozeph Michman (Melkman)] 


“MUSSOLINI, BENITO (1883-1945), Italian dictator, founder 
of Fascism. Mussolini’s policy toward the Jews was opportunis- 
tic, while his personal view of them, although unsystematic, 
was not unbiased. As early as 1908, in his essay “La filosofia 
della forza; Mussolini the socialist adopted *Nietzsche'’s view 
that Christianity, as a “reevaluation of all values,’ was the spiri- 
tual revenge by which the Jews in Erez Israel overcame their 
secular enemies, the Romans. In June 1919, reflecting the line 
of the extreme right-wing “fasci” he had created shortly before, 
Mussolini attacked world Jewry in his organ Popolo d'Italia, 
defining it as “the accomplices, the soul of both Bolshevism 
and of capitalism.” However, he reversed this stand in Octo- 
ber 1924, saying that “Bolshevism is not, as is believed, a Jew- 
ish phenomenon,’ and further claiming that “Italy does not 
know antisemitism and we believe that it will never know it? 
At the same time he excluded Zionism, declaring that “the 
new Zion [nuova Sionne] of the Italian Jews is found here, in 
our beloved land, that many of them heroically defended with 
their blood” By its very nature, Mussolini's opportunistic ma- 
neuvering delayed a systematic anti-Jewish policy, to a greater 
extent than did the presence of Jews in the ranks of Fascism 
from its earliest phases. From 1922, when he acceded to power, 
to 1938, when he branded them as racially impure, Mussolini 
endeavored to use the Jews as an instrument of policy, espe- 
cially on the international level, in conformity with his dis- 
torted view of Judaism as an “international, occult body.’ At 
the same time, he permitted a parallel undercurrent of anti- 
semitism (see *Preziosi, *Farinacci) which he repudiated or 
encouraged in turn, whenever he saw a chance of blackmail- 
ing the Western democracies. As a rule, antisemitism was 
deemed counterproductive as a propaganda tool, as well as 
on the official level. In November 1923, Mussolini declared to 
Angelo *Sacerdoti, chief rabbi of Rome, that “the Italian gov- 
ernment and Italian Fascism have never intended to follow 
nor are following an antisemitic policy.’ Concerning mixed 
marriage, however, Mussolini’s views were strictly Catholic. 
In 1929, the year of the Concordat with the Vatican, he for- 
bade his daughter Edda’s projected marriage with a Jew as “a 
real and proper scandal.” 

His attitude to Zionism was similarly ambivalent. To 
Chaim *Weizmann he said, shortly after his accession, “You 
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know, we could build your state en toute piece.” In February 
1928, he personally approved and encouraged the creation of 
the Italy-Palestine Committee, but rebuked the Italian Zion- 
ists in November of the same year (probably in deference to 
the Vatican, with whom he was about to sign the concordat) 
charging them with disloyalty to Italy: “We therefore ask the 
Italian Jews: are you a religion or a nation?” (Popolo di Roma, 
Nov. 29, 1928). Subsequently he resumed his pro-Zionist pol- 
icy, purely from expansionist motives, and maintained it un- 
til after the conquest of Ethiopia. As long as Mussolini kept 
an open window on the Western world, he was eager to pres- 
ent an image of Italian Fascism as “Latin” and unprejudiced, 
in contrast with “savage and barbarous” National Socialism. 
Antisemitism remained a “German vice” and Hitler “a fanati- 
cal idiot” Racialism was “the Aryan fallacy” (Popolo d’Italia, 
Aug. 4, 1934). 

Mussolini soon reversed his position. From 1936, to all 
intents and purposes, he dissociated himself from the Western 
world and drew near to his derided disciple and future master. 
He blamed “international Jewry” for the sanctions which cas- 
tigated Italy for its Ethiopian adventure and marked the end 
of his rapprochement with the Western democracies. As a re- 
sult, the Italian Jews had become expendable and could finally 
be treated in conformity with Fascist latent intolerance toward 
“alien groups.’ Undoubtedly, Mussolini also sought to please 
his new German ally, but the Italian Jews were not sacrificed 
merely for the sake of Hitler’s “brutal friendship.” In search of 
a formula which would bind his own irresolute hands, create 
an unbridgeable gap between non-Jews and Jews in Italy, and 
enable him to be rid of all the latter in one stroke, Mussolini 
resorted to racialism which he now saw as politically profit- 
able. The Dichiarazione della Razza of July 1938, introducing 
racial measures in Italy, was largely compiled and edited by 
himself and due entirely to his initiative; there is no evidence 
whatsoever that he was subjected at any moment to pressure 
by Hitler. His acceptance of the racial vice, deliberate and cyni- 
cal, was rejected by the Italian people in their great numbers. 
The extent to which he was personally willing to cooperate in 
the physical destruction of Jews is shown by events occurring 
during World War 11. In August 1942 the Germans asked the 
Italians to hand over to the German-Croatian authorities the 
Jews who had gone into hiding in Dalmatia, in the Italian occu- 
pation zone, and a memorandum on the subject, indicating the 
terrible fate in store for the Jews, was submitted to Mussolini. 
He scrawled in the margin: “nulla osta” (“no objection”). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. de Felice, Storia degli ebrei italiani sotto il 
fascismo (1961), passim; L. Salvatorelli and G. Mira, Storia d'Italia nel 
periodo fascista (1956), index; G. Bedarida, Ebrei d'Italia (1950), index; 
L. Poliakov and J. Sabille, Jews under the Italian Occupation (1955), 
137 ff.; L. Fermi, Ebrei d’Italia (1950), index; Ch. Weizmann, Trial and 
Error (1966), index; N. Goldmann, Sixty Years of Jewish Life (1970), 
index; E. Ludwig, Talks with Mussolini (1933), 69 ff.; M. Michaelis, in: 
Yad Vashem Studies, 4 (1960), 7-41; Carpi, in: Rivista di studi politici 
internazionali, 28, no. 1 (1961), 35-56; idem, in: Moreshet, 10 (1969), 
79-88. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Freud, “Wohin mit den Juden? 
Roosevelt und Mussolini zur Wanderfrage; das State Department 
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und Palastina,’ in: Zeitschrift fuer die Geschichte der Juden 4 (1967), 
113-18; M. Salomon, “Mussolini et les juifs; un étrange dialogue,” in: 
Les Nouveaux Cahiers, 34 (1973), 30-33; S. I Minerbi, “Gli ultimi due 
incontri Weizmann-Mussolini (1933-1934), in: Storia Contemporanea 
5 (1974), 431-477; M. Michaelis, “The ‘Duce and the Jews: An Assess- 
ment of the Literature on Italian Jewry under Fascism 1922-1945,” in: 
YVS, 11 (1976), 7-32; A.M. Canepa, “Half-Hearted Cynicism; Musso- 
lini’s Racial Politics,” in: PaP 13, 6 (1979), 18-27; A. Maillet, Hitler et 
Mussolini dans la Bible: la vérité terrible et merveilleuse (1980); M. 
Michaelis, Mussolini e la questione ebraica, Milano: Edizioni di Co- 
munita (1982); E. Robertson, “Race as a Factor in Mussolini’s Policy 
in Africa and Europe,’ in: Journal of Contemporary History, 23, 1 
(1988), 37-58; “1938 — le leggi contro gli ebrei,” in: Rassegna Mensile 
di Israel, 54, 1-2 (1988); P. Blasina, “Documenti e problemi. Musso- 
lini, mons. Santin e il problema razziale (settembre 1938),” in: Qs, 2-3 
(1990), 189-96; L. Passerini, Mussolini Immaginario (1991); A. Spi- 
nosa, Mussolini razzista riluttante (1994); M. Sarfatti, Mussolini contro 
gli ebrei: cronaca dellelaborazione delle leggi del 1938 (1994); A. Gil- 
lette, “The Origins of the ‘Manifesto of Racial Scientists,” in: Journal 
of Modern Italian Studies, 6, 3 (2001), 305-23; L. Nemeth, “The First 
Anti-Semitic Campaign of the Fascist Regime,’ in: The Most Ancient 
of Minorities (2002), 247-58; I. Nidam Orvieto, “Lettere a Mussolini; 
gli ebrei italiani e le leggi antiebraiche,” in: Rassegna Mensile di Israel, 
69, 1 (2003), 321-46; M. Michaelis, “influenza di Hitler sulla svolta 
razzista adottata da Mussolini,” in: Rassegna Mensile di Israel, 69, 1 
(2003), 257-66; G. Fabre, “Mussolini e gli ebrei alla salita al potere di 
Hitler, in: Rassegna Mensile di Israel, 69, 1 (2003), 187-236; V. Pinto, 
“Between ‘Imago’ and ‘Res’: The Revisionist-Zionist Movement’s Re- 
lationship with Fascist Italy, 1922-1938,” in: Israel Affairs, 10, 3 (2004), 
90-109; S. Luconi, “Recent Trends in the Study of Italian Antisemi- 
tism under the Fascist Regime,” in: Patterns of Prejudice, 38, 1 (2004), 
1-17; T. Schlemmer, “Der italienische Faschismus und die Juden 1922 
bis 1945,” in: Vierteljahrshefte fuer Zeitgeschichte, 53, 2 (2005), 165-201; 
EH. Adler, “Why Mussolini Turned on the Jews,’ in: Patterns of Prej- 
udice, 39, 3 (2005), 285-300. 

[Emmanuel Beeri] 


MUSTARAB, MUSTARABS, name of the Arab-speaking, 
old, established Jewish communities and residents in the Mid- 
dle East. The term is borrowed from the Arabic. According to 
Arab genealogists, the “Arab al-Musta‘riba” were not of na- 
tive Arab stock; they were naturalized, “Arabized, Arabs. In 
Muslim Spain the Christians who adopted Arabic and Arab 
customs were called “Mozarabs.” The term Musta‘rab (better: 
Musta‘rib) for Arabized Jews seems a late one; it occurs from 
the 15 century onward and seems to have been first used by 
immigrants from Christian Europe for the old, established Jews 
in Egypt, Palestine, and Syria. The terms al-Mashariqa (“East- 
erners”) and Moriscos are sometimes used in the same sense. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neubauer, Chronicles, 1 (1887), 146, 150; A. 
Yaari, Iggerot Erez Yisrael (1943), 169; I. Ben-Zvi, Mehkarim u-Me- 


korot (1966), 15-20. 
[Haim Zew Hirschberg] 


MUSTARD (Heb. ¥79, hardal), the name applied to two 
species, the common mustard (Sinapis alba), known in rab- 
binical literature as “Egyptian mustard,” and the kind called 
simply “mustard.” The latter was extracted from the seeds of a 
different botanical genus, Brassica nigra, the mustard prepared 
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from it being darker and more pungent than the former. This 
species, like white mustard, grows wild in Erez Israel but was 
also cultivated. Given favorable conditions, the plant reaches 
a height of more than six feet. The aggadah relates that a man 
having sown “a single seed of mustard... would climb it as he 
would a fig tree” (TJ, Pe’ah 7:4, 206). The seed of this species is 
very small (1-1.6 mm.) and was used to indicate the smallest 
measure of size (Ber. 31a). The contrast between the size of the 
plant and the seed is used in a parable in the New Testament 
(Matt. 13:31). Although these two species of mustard belong 
to different botanical genera they are very similar in appear- 
ance (except that the white mustard plant is smaller and its 
seed larger). Hence the rule that mustard and Egyptian mus- 
tard do not constitute *mixed species (kilayim; Kil. 1:2). Both 
have conspicuous yellow flowers (cf. Kil. 2:8-9). In Israel there 
are many species belonging to the family of Cruciferae which 
have yellow flowers and seeds with a pungent flavor. Among 
these the species Sinapis arvensis is very widespread. This is 
called in the Mishnah lafsan (“charlock”) and it was laid down 
that “mustard and charlock, although resembling one another, 
do constitute kilayim” (Kil. 1:5). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 1 (1928), 516-27; H.N. and A.L. 
Moldenke, Plants of the Bible (1952), 316 (index), s.v.; J. Feliks, Kilei 
Zeraim ve-Harkavah (1967), 65-67, 256-69, 284-6; idem, Zimhiyyat 
ha-Mishnah, in: Marot ha-Mishnah, Seder Zera’im (1967), 55f. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Feliks, Ha-Zome'ah, 69, 70, 97. 

[Jehuda Feliks] 


MUSZKAT, MARION (Marian, Maks; 1915-1995), jurist. 
Born in Suwalki, Muszkat served in the Polish army during 
World War u1, rising to the rank of colonel. In 1944 he was 
appointed a military judge and in the following year headed 
the Polish military delegation at the Nuremberg war-crimes 
trials. In 1949 Muszkat became lecturer at the Polish Acad- 
emy of Political Science and later professor of international 
law at the University of Warsaw. He emigrated to Israel in 
1957 and lectured in international law at the Tel Aviv exten- 
sion of The Hebrew University, being appointed professor 
when the institution became Tel Aviv University. Muszkat’s 
works include Interwencja - zbrodniczej-polityki Stanow Zjed- 
noczonych (“Intervention — Criminal Weapon of U.S. Pol- 
icy,’ 1953), Kavei-Yesod ha-Mishpat ha-Bein-Le’umi (2 vols., 
1959-61), and Hitpattehuyyot Hadishot be-Mishpat u-ve-Ir- 
gunim Bein-Leummiyyim (1967); and he edited Zarys prawa 
miedzynarodowego publicznego (“Outlines of Public Interna- 
tional Law,” 2 vols., 1955-56) and the quarterly Beayot Bein- 
Le'ummiyyot. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tidhar, 18 (n.d.), 5430 — 31. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: M. Muszkat, Studium o wspolczesnych aspektach ekstradycji 
(1950); idem, Mishpat Nirenberg, Pesak ha-Din shel Beit ha-Din ha- 


Zevai ha-Beinle’ummi (1961). 
[Israel (Ignacy) Isserles] 


MUTER, MELA (1873-1967), French painter. She was born in 
Warsaw and as a young woman left Poland to study in France. 
There she abbreviated her family name, Mutermilch, using 
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or from regions in Palestine close by. They probably brought 
with them traditions connected to the Aramean god “El,” on 
the one hand, and to the nomadic god “yHwu,’ on the other, 
and these may very well have brought the groups into reli- 
gious and ideological conflict, but not necessarily to the ex- 
tent where struggles led to the destruction of settlements. The 
gelling together of these diverse peoples within rather harsh 
and restrictive highland environments may have forced the 
rapid abandonment of earlier lifestyles and the adoption of a 
fairly simple way of life based on subsistence agriculture. Such 
a scenario is admittedly difficult to prove archaeologically, but 
it is a reasonable assumption that the highland cultures of the 
Early Iron Age were much more variegated than their material 
artifacts would suggest them to be. What is clear is that the 
Israelite national entity of the tenth century B.c.£. eventually 
emerged in precisely the same areas that were formerly occu- 
pied by the diverse “proto-Israelites” of the 12 and 11" centu- 
ries B.c.E. Archaeology has been able to show strong evidence 
of the emergence of Israelite statehood in the northern part 
of the country at the time of the Omride Dynasty, and even- 
tually in the Assyrian period, from no earlier than the eighth 
century B.C.E., one can trace the emergence of Judah and the 
consolidation of Jerusalem as an important central city. 
Nowadays a dichotomy between the Bible and archaeol- 
ogy no longer exists. Throughout the 1990s and early 2000s 
serious debates broke out between biblical historians and ar- 
chaeologists, of both religious and secular backgrounds, re- 
garding the historicity of the Bible. Indeed, Biblical Archae- 
ology, that was so fashionable in the 1950s to 1980s, has few 
adherents today amongst working academics, and some would 
even describe themselves simply as the practitioners of a “sci- 
entific” archaeology instead, as if any discipline can truly be 
conducted in a dispassionate and unbiased fashion. Some 
scholars, notably the so-called “Copenhagen School,” regard 
the Bible as a source of legendary material that has very little 
antiquity to it (i.e., dating from a time no earlier than the Per- 
sian or early Hellenistic periods, fifth to third centuries B.c.£.) 
and that a true history of ancient Israel cannot be recovered at 
all. From their perspective, David and Solomon were legend- 
ary figures, there were no Patriarchs, the Exodus never took 
place, and there was no Conquest of Canaan. These revision- 
ists, however, cannot ignore the following evidence that attests 
to the strength of the biblical traditions: (1) the Neo-Assyr- 
ian inscriptions of the ninth to seventh centuries B.c.z. men- 
tioning Israelite and Judaean kings, notably the Black Obelisk 
showing the Assyrian ruler Shalmaneser 111 with the Israelite 
King Jehu bowing down in front of him; (2) the Siloam Tun- 
nel inscription of the eighth century B.c.£. referring to the 
creation of the water system of Jerusalem under the Judaean 
King Hezekiah (recent thorium-uranium procedures on the 
plaster of the tunnel has confirmed the dating of the inscrip- 
tion independently); (3) the Tell Dan stele of the ninth cen- 
tury B.c.E. that refers to the dynasty of the “House of David”; 
and (4) the Tell Miqne royal dedicatory inscription dating 
from the second quarter of the seventh century B.c.E£., which 
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refers to two kings of Ekron who are also attested in the Neo- 
Assyrian annals. Ikausu, the builder of the temple at Miqne, 
is also known from the Assyrian records. In addition to the 
inscriptional evidence, the student of the Bible must also take 
into account the undeniable fact of collective memory, with 
traditions and complete books being transmitted orally from 
generation to generation. Moreover, in linguistic terms, Clas- 
sical Hebrew of the First Temple period as it appears in some 
of the historical books is very different from the Hebrew of 
the later Persian and Hellenistic periods (e.g., the books of 
Daniel, Ezra, and others), and this has been confirmed by 
the recent discovery of written artifacts, notably the text of 
the Priestly Benediction on a sixth-century B.c.E. silver scroll 
found at Ketef Hinnom in Jerusalem. Scholars adopting the 
Julius *Wellhausen approach in the past regarded the books 
of the Old Testament as a complex fabric of source materi- 
als that were written down at different times and by different 
hands during the First Temple period and also later, and that 
this process came to an end when the final revisions and can- 
onization eventually took place. However, the extent and date 
of the historical “kernels” existing within these various sources 
and how they should be linked to archaeological finds is still 
very much debated by mainstream scholars. 


The Archaeological Periods 

Determining an exact chronological terminology for the an- 
cient cultural remains uncovered in the land of Israel has al- 
ways been a matter of great importance and debate, ever since 
the days of the explorations of the “Survey of Western Pales- 
tine” in the 1870s and up to the present day. The early explorers 
described the remains they encountered in very general terms, 
as “rude” (ie., prehistoric); “Semitic” (Bronze Age); “Jewish” 
(Iron Age); “Greek” (Hellenistic); “Roman”; “Christian” (Byz- 
antine); “Crusading” (Medieval); and “modern” (Ottoman). 
Many chronological systems were proposed or adopted by 
archaeologists at the beginning of the 20" century, but it was 
only at a meeting held in Jerusalem in 1922 that the leading 
archaeologists of the time — J. Garstang, WJ.T. Phythian-Ad- 
ams, H. Vincent, and W.F. Albright - agreed upon a common 
classification system of chronological terms in line with the 
Three Age System used in Old World Archaeology. This sys- 
tem is more or less the same as the one used by archaeolo- 
gists today. However, many of the periods have subdivisions 
and substages (e.g., EB 1 A = Early Bronze 1 stage A), or are 
sometimes labeled with the names of peoples such as “Ca- 
naanite” and “Israelite” (instead of Bronze Age or Iron Age), 
and in some cases the same period of time may confusingly 
appear in the archaeological literature under different names 
(e.g., Middle Bronze 1 is now called the Early Bronze Age Iv 
or alternatively the Intermediate Bronze Age; or for the later 
periods the term Herodian is sometimes used interchange- 
ably with Early Roman). In prehistory there has been a ten- 
dency to replace the rigid time-line chronological division 
with a more flexible framework based on the names of iden- 
tified cultures or names of localities. Although archaeologists 
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“Muter” as her professional name. In 1937 she received a gold 
medal at the Paris World’s Fair, and two years later she was 
represented in the World’s Fair of New York. When the Nazis 
invaded France, Mela Muter was in her late sixties. Her son 
was killed in the war, but she managed to elude the Germans 
in Avignon, in southern France. There she continued to live for 
many years, in great poverty, until in 1965 she was rediscovered 
by a gallery in Cologne. Two years later, a few months before 
her death, her work was exhibited in New York. Crippled and 
no longer able to paint, she enjoyed her new fame; she used 
most of her earnings to aid sick children. Her “psychological 
portraits” were much admired. In addition to portraits, she 
painted mother and child groups, landscapes and still lifes, 
either in vigorous oils or in tender aquarelles. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hahn, in: Das Zelt, 1 (1924), 180-2. 
[Alfred Werner] 


MUTNIK (Mutnikovich), ABRAHAM (pseud. Gleb; 1868- 
1930), cofounder of the *Bund. Mutnik was born in Vilkomir 
(Ukmerge), Russian Lithuania. In Kovno he belonged to a rev- 
olutionary circle of Narodnaya Volya (the People’s Will move- 
ment) which functioned among the pupils of his school, and 
he was subsequently expelled from the school. In the 1880s 
he studied in Berlin and became acquainted with the German 
workers’ movement. He was expelled from Germany and on 
returning to Russia lived in Ponevez, Lithuania, gave private 
lessons, and disseminated illegal revolutionary propaganda 
which led to his arrest. From 1894 he was a central figure 
among the *Jewish Social Democrats in Vilna. On its behalf 
he wrote a detailed report for the Congress of the Socialist In- 
ternational in London (1896). At the founding convention of 
the Bund he was elected, with V. *Kossovski and A. *Kremer, 
to its central committee. Mutnik drew up the first proclama- 
tion of the Bund (May 1, 1898) and represented it at the first 
conference of the Russian Social Democratic Workers’ Party 
(March 1898). He was arrested in Lodz, but in 1900 he escaped 
abroad. In the years 1902-06 he was secretary of the Bund 
“committee abroad” in London and Geneva and a member of 
the editorial board of its organ, Der Yidisher Arbeter. He pub- 
lished an important article on the history of the Bund and its 
activity (in Zhizn, no. 2, May 1902 signed G. Ya.); he returned 
to Russia in 1906 and took charge of the Bund press. He then 
withdrew from party activities and after World War 1 lived in 
Germany. His autobiographical memoirs were published in 
Zukunft (38 (1933), 509-13, 595-6, 664-6, 718-20). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.S. Hertz (ed.), Doyres Bundistn, 1 (1956), 
122-30; J. Hertz et al. (eds.), Geshikhte fun Bund, 1-2 (1960-62), in- 
dexes. 





[Moshe Mishkinsky] 


MUYAL (Moyal), AVRAHAM (1847-1885), representa- 
tive of Hovevei Zion in Erez Israel. Born in Rabat, Morocco, 
Muyal went to Erez Israel with his parents in 1860, becoming 
a wealthy merchant and banker. As a French national, he had 
close ties with the French consul in Jaffa. He also had consid- 
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erable influence in Turkish government circles and was treated 
with respect by the Arab population, with whose customs 
and way of life he was well acquainted. Muyal did much to 
help Jewish settlement and obtained a permit to build houses 
at Ekron. He was also entrusted with financial dealings by 
Baron Edmond de *Rothschild concerning the settlements 
of Ekron and Rishon le-Zion. In 1885 Muyal was appointed 
as the Hovevei Zion representative. He built houses and es- 
tablished farms in Petah Tikvah and put the settlement on a 
sounder basis. In the *Bilu settlement Gederah, where it was 
forbidden to build houses, he secured shelter for the settlers 
by rapidly erecting a structure of wooden boards and cover- 
ing it with a roof. Under Turkish law, destruction was there- 
upon illegal. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Klausner, Mi-Katoviz ad Basel, 1 (1965), 
84-89, 150-62, index; A. Druyanow, Ketavim le-Toledot Hibbat Ziyyon 
ve-Yishuv Erez Yisrael, 1 (19257), 546-9, index; S.P. Rabinowitz (ed.), 


Keneset Yisrael, 1 (1886), 934-9. 
[Israel Klausner] 


MYER, MORRIS (Mayer; 1876-1944), Romanian-born Yid- 
dish editor and Zionist worker, settled in London in 1902 and 
became active in Yiddish journalism and the Labor move- 
ment. A member of the Poalei Zion, he became prominent 
in the British Zionist Federation and was a delegate to Zionist 
Congresses. From 1919 he sat on the Board of Deputies of Brit- 
ish Jews and its joint foreign committee. Through the popular 
Yiddish daily, Die Tsayt, which he founded in 1913 and which 
existed until 1950, he was a prime molder of opinion among 
Yiddish readers in England when Whitechapel was a hub of 
Jewish life. He founded the Federation of Jewish Relief Orga- 
nizations and was a Yiddish theater enthusiast and percep- 
tive drama critic, as seen in his lively Yidish Teater in London 
1902-1942 (“Yiddish Theater in London, 1902-1942,’ 1943). His 
Yiddish writings include Der Sveting System, Vi Vert Men fun 
ihr Poter (“The Sweating System, How to Abolish It?” 1907), 
A Yidishe Utopye (“A Jewish Utopia,’ 1918), Dzhordzh Elyot, 
di Englishe Nevie fun der Renesans fun Idishen Folk (“George 
Eliot, English Prophetess of the Jewish People’s Renaissance,” 
1920), and Dos Organizirte Yidntum in England (“Organized 
Jewry in England,’ 1943). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 2 (1930), 388-94; LNYL, 5 
(1963), 602-4 (incl. bibl.). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Prager, Yiddish 
Culture in Britain: A Guide (1990), 443-4. 


[Joseph Leftwich / Leonard Prager (2"4 ed.)] 


MYER, SIDNEY (Simcha) BAEVSKI (1878-1934), Austra- 
lian retailer and philanthropist. Myer was born in Poland and 
in 1897 he migrated to Australia. After working briefly at odd 
jobs in Melbourne, he opened a shop in Bendigo in partner- 
ship with his brother, Elkan B. Myer. This venture failed, but 
later Myer bought another shop in Bendigo, and this time his 
business expanded rapidly. In 1911 Myer purchased a store in 
Melbourne which he called the Myer Emporium and which 
became the largest business of its kind in Australia. He had 
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also obtained control of Marshall's of Adelaide, another large 
department store. In the early 1930s Myer had 5,300 employees 
working for him in his enterprises. He provided rest houses for 
his workers at the seaside and in the country. The Myer Empo- 
rium is still one of the largest and most successful retailers in 
Australia, and its flagship store in central Melbourne is prob- 
ably the leading department store on the continent. 

In 1920 Myer divorced his Jewish wife and married an 
18-year-old girl, Marjorie Merlyn Baillieu, the daughter of 
a prominent gentile financier in Melbourne. The marriage 
caused a scandal, and Myer and his wife were forced to live in 
America for nine years. To placate his wife’s family, Myer con- 
verted to Anglicanism and distanced himself from the Jewish 
community. Ironically, two of his sons were allegedly black- 
balled from membership in the exclusive Melbourne Club on 
antisemitic grounds. 

Sidney Myer was one of Australia’s richest men when 
he died. In addition to his many contributions to Jewish and 
general charities, Myer donated large sums for unemployment 
relief during the depression of the 1930s. He left sizable endow- 
ments for the promotion of free orchestral concerts and the 
Melbourne Symphony Orchestra and an additional large sum 
for the general purposes of the University of Melbourne. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Browning and L. Critchley, Dynas- 
ties (2002), 131-67; A. Pratt, Sidney Myer: A Biography (1993); H.L. 
Rubinstein, Jews in Australia, 11, 321-22, index. 


MYERHOFF, BARBARA GAY SIEGEL (1935-1985), U.S. 
anthropologist. Myerhoff was born in Cleveland, Ohio, and 
was raised there and in Los Angeles by her mother Florence 
Siegel and her stepfather Norman Siegel. She received a B.A. 
in sociology (1958) and an M.A. in human development (1963) 
from the University of Chicago, and a Ph.D. in anthropology 
from UCLA in 1968. Myerhoff served on the Anthropology 
faculty at the University of Southern California for her entire 
academic career, developing a program in visual anthropol- 
ogy and chairing the department. She was part of a group of 
scholars in the 1970s who introduced the importance of un- 
derstanding storytelling, who pioneered the study of one’s own 
community, and who investigated the relationships among 
age, ethnic identity, and gender. 

Myerhoff’s initial scholarship was devoted to the devel- 
oping field of ritual and symbolic studies. Her dissertation 
and subsequent book, Peyote Hunt: the Sacred Journey of the 
Huichol Indians (1974), was highly regarded for its treatment 
of pilgrimage and the religious life of a Mexican Indian group. 
She explored those same themes in Number Our Days (1979), 
her innovative ethnographic study of elderly Jews who met 
at a senior center in Los Angeles, demonstrating the ways in 
which rituals, both traditional and invented, gave the aged the 
visibility they had been denied by family and society. Perfor- 
mances of all types, including storytelling, rituals, and quar- 
rels, provided a certainty of their place in social interaction 
that was both reassuring and tenuous. From these observa- 
tions Myerhoff wrote about the ways in which culture offers 
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and withholds visibility. One of her most important contribu- 
tions to the study of women and religion was the concept of 
“domestic Judaism” that she developed in Number Our Days. 
Myerhoff effectively challenged the notion that religion can 
best be understood from an elite, usually male perspective 
linked to formal practices. Rather, her work demonstrated 
that a well-articulated religious system for women ran paral- 
lel to men’s sacred worlds. 

Prior to the publication of Number Our Days, Myerhoft 
collaborated with Lyn Littman on a documentary film with the 
same title that was awarded an Oscar and two Emmys. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Myerhoff. “Bobbes and Zeydes: Old and 
New Roles for Elderly Jews,” in: J. Hoch-Smith and A. Spring (eds.), 
Women in Ritual and Symbolic Roles (1978); B. Kirshenblatt-Gimblett, 
“Forward,” in: M. Kaminsky (ed.), Remembered Lives: The Work of 
Ritual and Story Telling, and Growing Older (1992); R.E. Prell, “The 
Double Frame of Life History in the Work of Barbara Myerhoff,’ in: 
Personal Narratives Group (ed.), Interpreting Women’ Lives (1980). 


[Riv-Ellen Prell (2"4 ed.)] 


MYERS, SIR ARTHUR MELZINER (1867-1926), New Zea- 
land businessman and politician. Myers came from a family 
of German immigrants who opened a brewery in New Zea- 
land. His father, who became a jewelry salesman, drowned in 
1870 and Myers was raised by an uncle in Wellington, where 
he eventually became head of the family brewery. Myers be- 
came managing director of a large business concern in his na- 
tive city, Auckland, and from 1905 to 1909 was mayor of Auck- 
land. He entered the New Zealand parliament in 1910 and in 
1912 became a member of the cabinet as minister of finance, 
defense, and railways. In the National Government from 1915 
to 1919, he was minister of customs, munitions, and supplies, 
in which capacity he laid the foundations for compulsory mil- 
itary service. He retired from parliament in 1921. Myers was 
noted for his benefactions to the city of Auckland, including 
the Myers Park in which he built a kindergarten and a school 
for backward children. He lived in England from 1923 and was 
a member of the Royal Commission on Local Government. 
He was knighted in 1924. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.C,J. Stone, “Sir Arthur Myers, in: 


The New Zealand Dictionary of Biography; A. Gluckman (ed.), Iden- 
tity and Involvement: The Jewish Community in Auckland, 1840-1990 


(1990). 


MYERS, ASHER ISAAC (1848-1902), British journalist. 
Born in London, Myers started in the clothing trade and then 
became publisher of the Jewish Record. In 1869 he joined the 
Jewish Chronicle, later becoming general manager. After the 
death of the editor, Abraham *Benisch, in 1878, he achieved 
editorial control and part-ownership, and conducted the pa- 
per successfully until 1902, broadening its contents to include 
more cultural material. He also engaged widely in Jewish com- 
munal service. In 1874 he published The Jewish Directory, the 
first British compilation of its kind. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Cesarani, The Jewish Chronicle and 
Anglo-Jewry, 1841-1991 (1994). 
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MYERS, CHARLES SAMUEL (1873-1946), British psy- 
chologist. Born in London, Myers was educated at the City of 
London School and Cambridge. He became a physician and, 
on taking his degree, immediately left on an anthropological 
expedition to Torres Strait and Borneo with W.HLR. Rivers, 
the founder and first director of the Cambridge Psychological 
Laboratory. The successful expedition returned the following 
year with data on hearing, smell, taste, reaction time, rhythms, 
and music of the local population. In 1900 he spent some time 
in Egypt, studying hieroglyphics, excavating, and taking an- 
thropometric measurements in Cairo and Khartoum. On re- 
turning to Cambridge he was appointed to the psychological 
laboratory where, after considerable opposition, he succeeded 
Rivers. He published his Textbook of Experimental Psychology 
in 1909 (1925°). It was the first text to have laboratory exercises 
and to treat statistics for psychology students. There was also a 
briefer Introduction to Experimental Psychology, which he pub- 
lished in 1911 (1925°). Myers held the posts of professor in ex- 
perimental psychology at King’s College, London (1906-09), 
and also held a variety of positions at Cambridge, where, in 
1921-22, he was reader in experimental psychology. 

During his stay in Cambridge, Myers conducted research 
on primitive music, synesthesia, auditory localization, and in- 
dividual differences among listeners to music. He helped to 
found the British Journal of Psychology in 1904 and edited it 
from 1911 to 1924. The new psychological laboratory at Cam- 
bridge, established in 1912, was made possible by a grant which 
he made anonymously. He was elected secretary and, in 1920, 
president of the British Psychological Society. 

Myers’ interest in applied psychology was initiated in 
World War 1, when he was the first to recognize shell shock as 
an essentially psychological condition and to treat it by psy- 
chotherapy. He had secured a commission in the Royal Army 
Medical Corps. In 1922 he resigned his post at Cambridge and 
went to London to establish the National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology, where work was conducted on tests of mechanical 
ability, manual dexterity, performance measures of general in- 
telligence, problems of attention, and industrial fatigue. Myers 
became the driving force in British applied psychology and 
helped to gain official recognition for psychological practitio- 
ners. He was widely honored for his work. Although his desire 
to occupy the first chair in psychology at Cambridge was not 
fulfilled, he exerted considerable influence on the next gen- 
eration of British psychologists through his students and his 
textbooks. He also wrote: Psychology (1910), Mind and Work 
(1920, 19217), Industrial Psychology (1926), Ten Years of Indus- 
trial Psychology: An Account of the First Decade of the National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology (1932). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: T.H. Pear, in: American Journal of Psychology, 
60 (1947), 289-96. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 

[Helmut E. Adler] 


MYERS, GUSTAVUS (1872-1942), U.S. political reformer 


and historian. Myers was born in Trenton, New Jersey. As a 
reporter for several newspapers, he belonged to the muckrak- 
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ing movement, attacking big business and political abuses. 
Myers’ first exposé, History of Public Franchises in New York 
City (1900), was followed by History of Tammany Hall (1901, 
19177), and his best-known work, the History of Great Ameri- 
can Fortunes (1910, 1936’). Among Myers’ other works are: Be- 
yond the Borderline of Life (1910), History of the Supreme Court 
of the United States (1912), The History of American Idealism 
(1925), The Ending of Hereditary American Fortunes (1939), 
and History of Bigotry in the United States (1943), in which he 
attacked all forms of prejudice, including antisemitism. My- 
ers reputation rests principally on his painstaking research. 
Highly critical of the conditions that had made abuses pos- 
sible, he became convinced in later years that modern inno- 
vations were contributing toward the elimination of some 
economic inequalities. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.J. Kunitz and H. Haycroft, Twentieth Cen- 
tury Authors (1942); J. Chamberlain, Farewell to Reform (1932), index; 
L. Filler, Crusaders for American Liberalism (1939), index. 


[Hans L. Trefousse] 


MYERS, LAWRENCE E. (Lon; 1858-1899), U.S. track ath- 
lete. Born in Richmond, Virginia, Myers began his career as a 
runner in 1878 and a year later became the first man to better 
50 seconds for 440 yards. Between 1879 and 1884, Myers won 
15 U.S., ten Canadian, and three British national titles at dis- 
tances from 100 to 880 yards. He visited Great Britain in 1881, 
1884, and 1885, and set the then world marks for 440 yards 
(48.6 seconds) and 880 yards (1:55.4). In 1881 he became the 
first foreign runner to win a British national title. 

Myers faced his most formidable opponent, Britain’s 
Walter George, for the first time in 1882. George won two of 
three races at the Polo Grounds in New York City. Racing 
three years later as a professional, Myers won all three races 
at New York’s Madison Square Garden. After repeating his 
victory over George in Australia in 1887, Myers retired from 
track the following year. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Postal et al. (eds.), Encyclopedia of Jews 


in Sports (1965), 475-8. 
[Jesse Harold Silver] 


MYERS, SIR MICHAEL (1873-1950), lawyer; chief justice 
of New Zealand. Born in the small township of Motueka, 
Myers was educated in Wellington and joined the largest law 
firm there, acting in crown cases that were both criminal and 
civil. In 1922 he was appointed king’s counsel and began his 
own practice. Six cases in which he was involved went to the 
Privy Council and in all of them he was successful. From 
1929 to 1946, Myers was chief justice of New Zealand, and his 
wide practical experience and keen sense of justice earned 
him a high reputation. In 1936 he served as justice on the 
Privy Council and in 1946 he represented New Zealand on 
the United Nations committee of jurists. Myers took an ac- 
tive interest in all Jewish affairs and was president of the Wel- 
lington synagogue from 1912 to 1921, a post previously held by 
both his father and elder brother. Myers was intensely in- 
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terested in Jewish history and was patron of the Australian 
Jewish Historical Society. On several occasions he acted for 
the governor-general during the latter’s absences from New 
Zealand. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Spiller, “Sir Michael Myers,” in: The 


Dictionary of New Zealand Biography. 
[Maurice S. Pitt] 


MYERS, MORDECAI (1776-1871), U.S. merchant, army offi- 
cer, and politician. Myers was born in Newport, R.1. He lived 
in New York State most of his life, while intermittently main- 
taining residence in Charleston, s.c. A member of New York 
City’s Shearith Israel Congregation after 1792, he served as a 
trustee from 1800 to 1805 and donated a generous sum toward 
the construction of a new synagogue in Greenwich Village. 
Subsequently he joined the army and was commissioned cap- 
tain in the Third Regiment of the First Brigade Infantry (1811). 
He served with the Thirteenth Infantry in the War of 1812, was 
wounded in the battle of Chrysler's Field, and was later pro- 
moted to major. In 1814 Myers married a non-Jewish woman, 
and thereafter ceased to play a role in the Jewish community. 
He was a ranking Mason from 1823 to 1834 and was offered 
the office of grand master for New York State, which, however, 
he declined. In 1828 and from 1831 to 1834 Myers served as a 
Democratic assemblyman in the state legislature from New 
York County. Subsequently he moved to Schenectady, where 
he was elected mayor in 1851 and 1854. In 1860, at the age of 84, 
he ran unsuccessfully for a seat in the U.S. Congress. 


[Leo Hershkowitz] 


MYERS, MOSES (1752-1835), U.S. merchant and civic leader. 
Moses Myers, the son of Haym and Rachel Louzada Myers, 
was born in New York City. For a time he was a junior part- 
ner in Isaac Moses & Co., a New York import-export firm, 
but the bankruptcy of Isaac *Moses in 1786 led Moses Myers 
to seek a new enterprise. With his friend Samuel *Myers, also 
a junior partner in the bankrupted firm, he opened a store in 
Norfolk, Virginia, 1787. After Samuel moved to Petersburg, 
Virginia (1789), Moses expanded his operations into import- 
ing and exporting. By 1812 he was the leading merchant south 
of the Potomac. During his early years in Norfolk, he func- 
tioned also as agent for the Philadelphia financier Stephen 
Girard, as superintendent of the Norfolk branch of the Bank 
of Richmond, and as consular agent for France and the Bata- 
vian Republic. He was elected to the city’s Common Council 
for 1795-97 and, because he polled the largest vote, served as 
council president. The Embargo Acts of 1807-15 and a second 
bankruptcy of Isaac Moses, with whom he had investments, 
led Moses Myers and his eldest son, John, into bankruptcy. 
Myers never totally recovered from this setback, despite the 
testimonials of 277 Norfolk and Portsmouth merchants. Presi- 
dent John Quincy Adams later named him collector of cus- 
toms, superintendent of lights, and agent for the Marine 
Hospital, declaring him “the first honest man in the post”; he 
served from 1827 to 1830. 
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In 1787, he married Eliza Judah of Montreal, widow of 
Detroit pioneer Chapman Abraham. Myers’ handsome home, 
erected in 1792, remains a Norfolk landmark. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Stern, in: Southern Jewish Historical Society 
Journal, 1 (1958), 5-13; Rosenbloom, Biogr Dict. 

[Simon Vega] 


MYERS, MYER (1723-1795), U.S. silversmith. Myers was 
born in New York, where his parents had emigrated from 
Holland. He learned his trade early and at 23 set up shop on 
Lower Wall Street, where he not only engaged successfully in 
his craft but also sold tea, coffee, spices, and tobacco. By 1755 
he had expanded his trade to Philadelphia. Myers was active 
in the general community, in Freemasonry, and in the syna- 
gogue, serving as president of Congregation Shearith Israel 
in New York in 1759 and again in 1770. During the American 
Revolution he was a patriotic stalwart, and he and his family 
moved from the city during the British occupation, going first 
to Norwalk, Connecticut, and later to Philadelphia. There he 
used his skill to smelt down metal household goods and turn 
them into bullets. Myers returned to New York in 1783 and 
was a signatory of the address to Governor George Clinton 
from the “congregation of Israelites lately returned from ex- 
ile” Myers was a highly skillful and versatile master craftsman, 
who created the first American examples of Jewish ceremonial 
objects and was also distinguished for his general ornamental 
and functional pieces. There are many examples of his work 
in places of worship, museums, and private collections. For 
the synagogues of New York, Newport, and Philadelphia he 
made silver Torah bells (rimmonim) which are still in use. His 
versatility is revealed in his alms basins and baptismal bowls. 
His mark “myers” was most frequently stamped on his work 
in script in a shaped cartouche though sometimes he merely 
used his initials, MM. In 1786 he was elected chairman of the 
Gold and Silversmiths’ Society of New York. He was buried 
in the cemetery that still exists off Chatham Square in Lower 
Manhattan. 

The U.S. Post Office issued an 8-cent stamp on American 
Independence Day 1972 to commemorate Colonial American 
craftsmen. The first day cover reproduces the Torah Scroll or- 
naments which Myers created for Congregation Shearith Israel 
in New York City. The single largest collection of Myers’ silver 
is on display in the Klutznik Exhibit Hall of the Bai B’rith 
Building in Washington. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.W. Rosenbaum, Myer Myers, Goldsmith 
(1954), includes bibliography; G. Schoenberger, in: ayHSP, 43 (1953), 


1-9. 
[Alfred Werner] 


MYERS, SAMUEL (1755-1836), U.S. merchant. Samuel My- 
ers was the second child of New York silversmith Myer *My- 
ers and his first wife, Elkaleh Myers-Cohen. As a child he 
worked in his father’s silver shop, but soon joined his friend 
Moses *Myers as a junior partner in Isaac *Moses’ import-ex- 
port firm. A year after the firm’s bankruptcy in 1786, Samuel 
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and Moses opened a store in Norfolk, Virginia, but two years 
later they separated. Samuel moved to Petersburg, Virginia, 
the first known Jewish resident of the town. His half-brothers 
MOSES MEARS MYERS and SAMPSON MEARS MYERS joined 
him there, all three becoming tobacco dealers. By 1798, Samuel 
was active in Richmond, contributing to Congregation Beth 
Shalome. He settled there permanently by 1803 and played an 
active role in business and social life as a leading Jewish citi- 
zen. Samuel's first wife, Sarah, daughter of Samuel *Judah of 
New York, died a year after their marriage. In 1796 Samuel and 
his brother Moses married daughters of the Boston merchant 
Moses Michael Hays. His second son, GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS 
MYERS (1801-1869), became Richmond’s leading Jew, serving 
for nearly three decades on the City Council and for 12 years 
as its president. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rosenbloom, Biogr Dict; J.W. Rosenbaum, 
Myer Myers, Goldsmith (1954); H.T. Ezekiel and G. Lichtenstein, His- 
tory of the Jews of Richmond (1917), index. 

[Saul Viener] 


MYERSON, BESS (1924- ), Miss America and philanthro- 
pist. Born to Louis and Bella Myerson in the Bronx, New York 
City, Myerson grew up in the Sholom Aleichem Cooperative. 
She attended the High School of Music and Art and graduated 
from Hunter College in 1945. In 1945, the 5-foot-10 Myerson 
won the Miss New York City pageant after her sister Sylvia 
entered her in the contest, and on a lark she entered the Miss 
America contest with the hope of winning a $5,000 scholar- 
ship to continue with her music studies and buy a piano. A 
pageant official suggested she change her name to the less Jew- 
ish-sounding Beth Merrick, but she refused. After her win, 
Myerson encountered blatant antisemitism among sponsors 
and during her tour of the United States over the next year. 
Inspired by the bigotry she encountered, she spoke out on 
behalf of the Anti-Defamation League. Myerson went on to 
study music at Juilliard School and Columbia University, and 
appeared as a guest soloist for the New York Philharmonic in 
1946. In October 1946, she married Allan Wayne. The couple 
had a daughter together, but divorced in 1957. Myerson be- 
came a hostess and game show panelist on a variety of tele- 
vision programs from 1947 to 1968. In 1962, she married Ar- 
nold Grant, who adopted her daughter. Mayor John Lindsay 
appointed Myerson as New York City’s commissioner of con- 
sumer affairs in 1969. During her four-year term, she helped 
pass the city’s Consumer Protection Act and hosted the con- 
sumer affairs television show, What Every Woman Wants to 
Know. She went on two publish two books, The Complete Con- 
sumer Book and the I Love New York Diet. Myerson enjoyed 
presidential appointments to a variety of commissions in the 
19708, but the decade also brought another divorce and a fight 
with ovarian cancer. In 1980, she lost a Democratic Senate bid 
and suffered a stroke. From 1983 to 1987 she served as New 
York’s commissioner of cultural affairs, but her reputation was 
tarnished by bribery and conspiracy charges. Myerson was ac- 
quitted, but not before pleading guilty to separate shoplifting 
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charges in South Williamsport, Pa. In 1987, she released her 
autobiography, Miss America, 1945: Bess Myerson’s Own Story. 
A founder of the Museum of Jewish Heritage in New York, she 
continued to champion social causes and Israel. 


[Adam Wills (2"4 ed.)] 


MYNONA (Salomo Friedlaender; 1871-1946), German phi- 
losopher and author. Born in Gollantsch in Posen, Mynona 
studied medicine, philosophy, German literature, archaeol- 
ogy, and art history in Munich, Berlin, and Jena between 1894 
and 1902. In Jena he wrote his dissertation on Schopenhauer 
and Kant (1902), seeing from then on in Kantian philosophy 
not only the solution of the central problems of 20" century 
in general, as did his contemporary teacher, the neo-Kantian 
Ernst Marcus, but also an expression of modern Judaism. 
Also in his later, main philosophical work Die schoepferische 
Indifferenz (1918), Mynona relied on Kant to overcome the 
classical dualism of subject and object in a purified, absolute 
self. In 1906, Mynona went to Berlin, starting to write under 
the literary name “Mynona,’ an anagram of “anonym” (i.e., 
anonymous), poetry, which he published in books like Durch 
blaue Schleier (1908) and expressionist publications like Der 
Sturm and Die Aktion, being intimate with the Berlin expres- 
sionist circle of Herwarth *Walden, Else *Lasker-Schueler, 
and Samuel *Lublinski. At the same time he wrote satirical 
and grotesque prose works (Rosa, die schoene Schutzmanns- 
frau, 1913; Mein Papa und die Jungfrau von Orleans, 1921; Das 
Eisenbahunglueck oder der Anti-Freud, 1925; Mein hundertster 
Geburtstag und andere Grimassen, 1928); in these philosophi- 
cal satires Mynona exposed the other side of Kantian ratio- 
nalism. In 1933, he fled to Paris, where he wrote his last pub- 
lished literary work, the grotesque Der lachende Hiob (1935), 
confronting the will to annihilation of the Nazis with his idea 
of the purified self by answering torture with laughter. Other 
works, like Vernunftgewitter and Das Experiment Mensch, 
remained unpublished. The autobiographical work Ich was 
published in 2003. Mynona died in Paris. In 1980, H. Geerken 
published two volumes of Mynona’s prose. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Salomo Friedlaender/Mynona. Ausstellungs- 


katalog der Akademie der Kuenste (1972); P. Cardorff, Salomo Fried- 


laender (Mynona) (1988). 
[Andreas Kilcher (24 ed.)] 


MYRRH (Heb. 13, mor), one of the most important perfumes 
of ancient times. It is referred to 11 times in the Bible, more 
than any other perfume. The Hebrew, mor, refers to its bitter 
taste (mar, “bitter”); the root is common to the various Semitic 
languages, from where it was transferred to Greek Mbppa and 
Latin myrrha. It is first mentioned along with the ingredients 
from which the holy anointing oil in the Tabernacle was pre- 
pared (Ex. 30:23-25), where it is called mor deror, i.e. myrrh 
congealed to form granules (deror from dar, “pearl”) and then 
dissolved in olive oil. The king’s garments were perfumed with 
myrrh (Ps. 45:9), and the faithless wife perfumed her couch 
with it when she wanted to seduce men (Prov. 7:17). The maid- 
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ens were treated with it for six months before being presented 
to Ahasuerus (Esth. 2:12). In the Song of Songs myrrh is men- 
tioned no less than seven times. It grew in the imaginary spice 
garden to which the charms of the beloved one are compared 
(Song 4:14; 5:1). It is upon “the mountain of myrrh” that the 
beloved dreams he will meet his heart’s desire (4:6). The queen 
arrives for a meeting with the king “from the wilderness... 
perfumed with myrrh and frankincense” (3:6). The beloved 
one watched for her lover with her fingers dripping “flowing 
myrrh” (5:5), i.e., oil of myrrh, and his lips too were “dripping 
with flowing myrrh” (5:13). The man lying in the arms of his 
beloved is likened to the crystallized myrrh which the women 
used to wear as “a bag of myrrh” (1:13). 

Myrrh is extracted from certain trees or shrubs growing 
in Africa or in the Arabian peninsula: Commiphora abyssinica 
and Commiphora schimperi. These plants contain a fragrant 
sap under the bark like the sap of the *acacia, from which 
gum arabic is prepared (Gr. xout; mishnaic Heb. D11?, ku- 
mos). The sages warned against those who adulterated myrrh 
with this kumos (Sifra 1:12). Myrrh is variously interpreted 
homiletically by the rabbis as referring to Moses and Aaron 
or to Abraham: myrrh, the prince of spices, is Abraham who 
offered his son Isaac on Mt. Moriah (connecting “mor” with 
“Moriah”; Song R. 3:6, no. 2). They also connected it with 
Mordecai whose name was explained to mean mor-dakhya: 
“pure myrrh” (Hul. 139b). The mor over, “flowering myrrh,’ of 
the Song of Songs alludes to Israel’s troubles which will pass: 
“Read not mor over but mar over: “passing bitterness” (cf. Shab. 
30b). Saadiah Gaon, followed by Maimonides, identified “a bag 
of mor” with musk, the perfume extracted from the aromatic 
gland of the musk deer (see *Incense and Perfumes) but there 
is no basis for this. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 1 (1928), 249, 305-11; H.N. and 
A.L. Moldenke, Plants of the Bible (1952), 316 (index), s.v.; J. Feliks, 
Olam ha-Zomeah ha-Mikra’i (19687), 252-4. 

[Jehuda Feliks] 


MYRTLE (Heb. 073; Hadas), Myrtus communis, a shrub, and 
occasionally a tree, possessing fragrant and glossy leaves. It 
grows wild on Mount Carmel and in Upper Galilee, and its use 
as a decorative shrub is widespread. The leaves usually grow 
in series of two and opposite each other. Some have leaves 
arranged in groups of three. Burning the shrubs produces a 
higher proportion of the latter form. The plant flowers dur- 
ing the summer months and later bears black berries. There 
are other varieties whose ripe fruit is white and whose small 
leaves are arranged in groups of four or more. The plant is 
called asu in Akkadian and asa in Aramaic. The ez avot, twice 
mentioned in Scripture, refers, according to rabbinical tradi- 
tion, to the myrtle. It is one of the *Four Species (Lev. 23:40). 
The Book of Nehemiah, however, refers to both hadas and ez 
avot, in connection with the observance of the Feast of Tab- 
ernacles (Neh. 8:15). In consequence some scholars think that 
the name ez avot applies to any tree whose branches are closely 
braided together (avotim, “compact”). The rabbis explain that 
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hadas refers to the wild myrtle branches gathered for covering 
the sukkah, while ez avot refers to the twigs of three-leaved 
myrtles which were “with the lulav” (Suk. 12a). They explained 
that ez avot means a tree “whose branches cover its trunk... 
is shaped like a plait and resembles a chain” (Suk. 32b). The 
leaves of the *oleander are of similar form but were declared 
invalid on the grounds that it is poisonous (ibid.). To satisfy 
the regulation concerning Tabernacles “a myrtle producing 
groups of three leaves from a single node” is necessary; there 
was a dispute concerning the validity of those varieties of 
myrtle, like the Egyptian myrtle, which produce many leaves 
from a single node (Suk. 32b-33a). 

The myrtle is an evergreen (Targ. Sheni, Esth. 2:7), and 
the rabbis thus compared it with the good qualities of Esther 
whose Hebrew name was Hadassah (“myrtle”). Its aromatic 
branches were used for preparing the bride-groom’s wreaths 
(Tosef., Sot. 15:8). They were used in festivities and betrothal 
celebrations, and some of the sages would juggle with myrtle 
branches, throwing them up and catching them (Ket. 17a). The 
leaves of the myrtle have the shape of the eye (Lev. R. 30: 14). 
Its fruits, called benot Hadas (“myrtle products”), were occa- 
sionally eaten, but are tasteless (TJ, Or. 1:1, 60c-d; Suk. 32b). 
Some recommended myrtle leaves as a remedy for blood pres- 
sure in the head (Git. 68b). The custom still obtains in some 
places of pronouncing the blessings for spices at the *Havdalah 
on the termination of the Sabbath over myrtle leaves. Accord- 
ing to *Bet Hillel the benediction over the myrtle takes prece- 
dence over the benediction over aromatic oil (Ber. 43b). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 2 (1924), 257-74; H.N. and A.L. 
Moldenke, Plants of the Bible (1952), 316 (index), s.v.; J. Feliks, Olam 
ha-Zomeah ha-Mikra’i (19687), 99-101. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fe- 


liks, Ha-Zome’ah, 51. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


MYSH, MICHAEL (1846-2), Russian lawyer and writer; born 
in Korets, Volhynia. Of a poor family, Mysh attended the gov- 
ernment Jewish school of his town. He completed his studies 
at the law faculty of the University of Kiev and contributed 
to the Russian Jewish press, devoting himself to the study of 
anti-Jewish legislation in Russia. He wrote commentaries, 
surveys, and guides on the restrictive laws against the Jews. 
The most important of them was Rukovodstvo po russkim za- 
konam o Yevreyakh (“Guide to the Russian Laws Concerning 
the Jews,’ 1892), which ran into four editions. He also wrote 
essays and books on general legal problems. His son, vLADI- 
MIR (1873-1947), was a professor of medicine and a member 
of the Soviet Academy. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Frumkin (ed.), Russian Jewry 1860-1917 


(1966), 475. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


MYTH, MYTHOLOGY (Gr. p080¢; “word,” “word content,” 
“narrative”). A myth is a story about the universe that is con- 
sidered sacred. Such a story deals with the great moments of 
mans life: birth, initiation, and death, referring them to events 
that took place in “mythical time.” The myth is often recited 
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during a dramatic representation of the event it narrates (e.g., 
the Enima elis was recited at the Babylonian New Year festi- 
val). Through the ritual, man becomes contemporary with the 
mythical event and participates in the gods’ creative actions. 
Thus man can create, maintain, or renew fecundity, life, etc. 
Myths can be classified according to their subjects, as: theo- 
gonic, cosmogonic, anthropogonic, soteriological, and escha- 
tological, myths of paradise, myths of flood, hero myths, etc. 


In the Bible 

The word “myth” was first applied to biblical narratives in the 
186 century, when the question of the historicity of the first 
chapters of Genesis arose. For J.G. Eichhorn, for instance, the 
biblical narratives contain philosophical truth (e.g., the Gar- 
den of Eden narrative) or are based on a kernel of historical 
truth (the narratives concerning the Patriarchs). In the mid- 
196 century the term myth acquired a more precise mean- 
ing in biblical research. Biblical scholars who held that myth 
and polytheism were inseparable (e.g., Y. Kaufmann and H. 
Frankfort) denied any possibility of finding myths in the Bible, 
though they do not deny the existence of residues of myths or 
“demythologized myths” in the Bible. A number of apparent 
myths and mythical subjects which found their way into the 
Bible, have been collected and compared with extra-biblical 
parallels. In the prophetic and poetic books, references are 
made to the Lord’s struggle with the primeval dragon, vari- 
ously named Tannin (“Dragon,” Isa. 27:1, 51:9; Ps. 74:13; Job 
7:12), Yam (“Sea,” Isa. 51:10; Hab. 3:8; Ps. 74:13; Job 7:12), Nahar 
(“River,’ Hab. 3:8; Ps. 932), Leviathan (Isa. 27:1; Ps. 74:14), and 
Rahab (Isa. 30:73 51:9; Ps. 89:11; Job 9:13; 26:12-13). A special 
parallel to this theme is found in the Ugaritic myth of Baal 
and his struggle against Yam, in which mention is made of 
Leviathan (Jtn; CH. Gordon, Ugaritic Textbook (1965), 67, 1:1) 
and Tannin (tnn; nt, ibid., 3:37) as well as of Nahar (nhr). In 
this myth the dragon is called, as in Isaiah 27:1, bariah (“flee- 
ing serpent”) and ‘agallaton (“twisting serpent”; cf. Gordon, 
ibid., 67, 1:2-3). The same theme is found in the Babylonian 
creation epic Enima elis (Marduks fight with Tiamat, “Sea” 
and in the Hittite myth of the storm-god and the dragon I]- 
luyankas (Pritchard, Texts, 125-6), and with variations in Su- 
merian, Egyptian, Phoenician, and other literatures. 

The idea that man was made out of clay (Gen. 2:7; Job 
33:6) is common to the Bible and other extra-biblical litera- 
tures, especially the myth of Atrahasis (W.G. Lambert and A.R. 
Millard, Atra-Hasis (1969), 56ff.; cf. also Eniima eli, 6:1-38 and 
the creation of Enkidu, Gilgamesh 1:30-40, in Pritchard, Texts, 
68, 74). In Genesis 2:7, the Lord breathed into man’s nostrils 
the breath of life; in Atrahasis, man is the product of the mix- 
ture of clay and the flesh and blood of a slaughtered god. In 
the latter source, man is created to do the work the inferior 
gods refused to do (cf. Gen. 2:15). 

The biblical story which has the most striking Mesopo- 
tamian parallel is the flood story (Gen. 6-8; Gilgamesh, tablet 
11 — in Pritchard, Texts, 93-97, cf. also Atrahasis). In both ac- 
counts a man and his household escape the deluge thanks to 
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divine providence; the flood hero is told to build a ship (ark); 
after the flood, the ship comes to rest upon a mountain (Ara- 
rat or Nisir); birds are sent out in exploration; a much appre- 
ciated sacrifice is offered by the survivor; God (or the gods) 
repents of His bringing about the flood. As in other myths, 
the main difference between the biblical and extra-biblical 
version of the flood story resides in the fact that the biblical 
one is monotheistic. Other differences can be pointed out. 
For example, the fact that Noah takes with him only his fam- 
ily, while Utnapishtim (the Babylonian flood hero) makes a 
point of taking craftsmen with him, may well point to differ- 
ent types of society. 

Residues of hero myths can be found in Genesis 5:24; 
6:1-4; 10:8-9; and 11 Samuel 23:8 ff., for example. The stories 
about Samson, Jephthah, Gideon, and so on have much in 
common with the hero myth genre. 

In biblical poetry there are echoes of myths: the wind 
has wings (1 Sam. 22:11: Hos. 4:19); thunder is the Lord’s voice 
(11 Sam. 22:14; et al.); the Lord rides the clouds (Ps. 68:5), etc. 
Although mythical patterns can be found in the Bible, the bib- 
lical authors are not especially interested in “extra-temporal 
events, but rather deal with God's intervention in history. The 
Bible is less interested in the cosmos than in man. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: T.J. Meek, in: JBL, 42 (1924), 245-52; E. Nor- 
den, Die Geburt des Kindes (192.4); Th. H. Gaster, Thespis (1950), idem, 
in: Numen, 1 (1964), 184 ff; Y. Kaufmann, in: JBL, 70 (1951), 179-97; H. 
Frankfort et al., Before Philosophy (1952); M. Eliade, The Myth of the 
Eternal Return (1954); idem, Patterns in Comparative Religion (1958); 
S.H. Hooke (ed.), Myth, Ritual and Kingship (1958); E.O. James, Myth 
and Ritual in the Ancient Near East (1958); J. Barr, in: vT, 9 (1959), 
1-10; J.L. Mc-Kenzie, in: CBQ, 21 (1959), 265-82; B.S. Childs, Myth 
and Reality in the Old Testament (1960). 


M’ZAB, region containing six towns, one of the major groups 
of oases of the Sahara in central *Algeria. It was founded in 
the 11 century by M’zabite *Berbers belonging to the Ibadi- 
yya sect who formerly dominated *Tripoli (part of modern 
*Libya today). Although the French had occupied Algeria in 
1830 and removed it from Ottoman domination, the M’zab 
was annexed to France only in 1882 and reverted to Algerian 
indigenous rule in summer 1962 upon its national indepen- 
dence. Ghardaia is the main town and capital of the M’zab, 
while el-Ateuf is the oldest settlement in the region. Beni Is- 
guene is the most sacred Berber Islamic town. It prohibits all 
non-M’zabites from various sections of this town and all for- 
eigners from spending the night within its walls. Melika is 
populated by black Africans and contains spacious cemeter- 
ies, while Guerrera and Berriane have been part of the M’zab 
since the 17" century. The total population of the M’zab in the 
early 21°t century exceeded 70,000. 

Mzab Jewry are apparently the descendants of Jews from 
Tahert, an ancient metropolis destroyed in 902 c.£., but also 
from Sedrata and Ouargla in the important region of Ifriqi- 
yya - which in ancient and medieval times contained the ter- 
ritories of present-day Libya and *Tunisia. Ouargla was a cen- 
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ter of *Karaite Jews. Until 1300 the Jewish community of the 
Mab was reinforced demographically by Jews from the island 
of *Djerba (southern Tunisia) and Jebel Nafusa (the region of 
Tripolitania in modern Libya). Overwhelmingly residing in 
Ghardaia, the Jews were mainly employed as goldsmiths as 
well as being suppliers of ostrich feathers whose exports to 
Europe were monopolized by their coreligionists in parts of 
the Mediterranean. 

The Jews of Ghardaia dwelled in their own special quar- 
ter, were forced to wear black clothes, and were not allowed to 
engage in farming or to purchase rural land. Unlike the Jews 
of the major urban centers of the regions of *Algiers, *Oran, 
and *Constantine, M’zab Jewry were not beneficiaries of the 
October 1870 Crémieux Decree which granted French citi- 
zenship to Algeria’s Jews. This is attributed to the fact that the 
French could only grant this privilege to Jews in their sphere 
of influence. The M’zab was not under French control un- 
til over a decade later. It was only in the early 1960s that the 
Crémieux Decree was extended to include M’zabite Jews. By 
then, however, it was too late, for in 1962 the French granted 
Algerian Muslims independence. On the eve of Algerian in- 
dependence, after numerous M’zabites Jews (out of 6,000) re- 
located to France (many resettled in Strasbourg), as many as 
3,000 still remained behind. 

In June 1962, as the Jewish Agency Israeli immigration 
emissaries were about to leave Algerian soil, a cable arrived 
at the Immigration Office in Algiers from Jerusalem. It in- 
structed them to remain there for the time being because, 
based on reliable information, Algerian Muslim rebels in the 
south intended to harm the 3,000 remaining Jews of the Sa- 
haran community of Ghardaia. On June 12, 1962, the Jewish 
Agency requested Ben-Zion Cohen, one of the emissaries in 
Algiers, to fly to Ghardaia and warn that community about 
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the potential dangers. The State of Israel also contacted the 
French authorities in the south to inform them of Cohen’s ar- 
rival. Upon his arrival Cohen met with Jacob Blocca, Ghar- 
daia’s community president. Blocca then convened an emer- 
gency meeting of the community council members in which 
Cohen prodded them to permit the Jewish Agency to evacu- 
ate the Jews before it was too late. The community leadership 
gave its approval. 

Already in mid-June Cohen began to register the fami- 
lies at the local talmud torah building. Of the 3,000 Jews in 
Ghardaia, 2,700 agreed to leave immediately. Meanwhile, the 
Jewish Agency in Europe received from Cohen precise data on 
the size of the immigration and the number of planes needed 
for the operation. The Grande Arenas transit camp in Mar- 
seilles was prepared to accommodate the transients. However, 
the Algerian rebels found out about the operation and were 
determined to prevent the departures. Not wanting to risk 
lives, Cohen telephoned the French governor, who himself 
was about to leave Algeria. The latter sent a military vehicle 
with several armed paratroopers to guard Cohen and accom- 
pany him to the local military base for his own protection. 
Toward the end of June the French planes chartered by the 
Jewish Agency reached Ghardaia’s military airport. The im- 
migrants could now take the 12-kilometer ride to the airport 
on buses, guarded by military jeeps and a helicopter. Algeria 
was a sovereign nation when the evacuation process ended 
successfully in July 1962. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Chouraqui, Between East and West: A His- 
tory of the Jews of North Africa (1968); H.Z. Hirschberg, A History of 
the Jews in North Africa? (English trans., 1974); M.M. Laskier, North 


African Jewry in the 20" Century (1994); N.A. Stillman, The Jews of 
Arab Lands in Modern Times (1991). 


[Michael M. Laskier (24 ed.)] 
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The letter “N,” a part of the illu- 
minated word In (diebus Assu- 
eri) at the beginning of the Book 
of Esther in a 12"-century Latin 
Bible. On the right of King Aha- 
suerus, Haman is being hanged. 
The ‘T” frames the figure of Esther. 
Rheims. Bibliotheque Municipale, 
Ms. 159, fol. 5v. 


NaAA-NAS 





NAAMAH (Heb. 71723; “pleasantness”), two biblical figures. 

(1) Daughter of Lamech and Zillah and sister of Tubal- 
Cain (Gen. 4:22). 

(2) Ammonite wife of Solomon, mother of Rehoboam 
(1 Kings 14:21; 11 Chron. 12:13). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: EM, 5 (1968), 891-2 (incl. bibl.). 


NAAMAN (Heb. JY], “pleasant”; the name occurs in Uga- 
ritic and is an epithet of heroes in Ugaritic epics), Syrian com- 
mander, healed of leprosy by the prophet *Elisha. According to 
11 Kings 5, Naaman, a valorous man, held by his king in great 
esteem but afflicted with leprosy, had a female slave from the 
land of Israel. From her, his wife learned that “the prophet that 
is in Samaria’ could cure Naaman of his leprosy. Naaman de- 
parted for the land of Israel taking with him a letter from the 
king of Aram to the king of Israel, as well as lavish presents. 
The king of Israel thought that the letter asking him to cure 
Naaman was nothing but a trick “to seek an occasion against 
him.’ Elisha, however, asked that Naaman be brought to him. 
When Naaman and his escort arrived at Elisha’s house, he was 
told by a messenger to wash seven times in the Jordan River. 
Offended by the prophet’s brusqueness and aloofness, Naaman 
decided to leave the land of Israel, but on the way his servants 
convinced him to do what the prophet prescribed. He washed 
in the Jordan and was cured. Naaman then went back to Eli- 
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sha convinced that “there was no God in all the earth but in 
Israel.” In vain he entreated the prophet to accept his presents. 
He then asked for “two mules’ burden of earth, for thy servant 
will henceforth offer neither burnt offering nor sacrifices unto 
other gods, but unto the Lord” The fact that Naaman felt it was 
necessary to take earth from the land of Israel to build an altar 
for the Lord hints at the belief that sacrifices to YHwH could 
only be offered on Israelite soil (cf. Josh. 22:10ff.; 11 Sam. 26:19). 
Naaman also asked forgiveness for the fact that because of his 
office at the court he would be obliged to perform acts that 
could be interpreted as idolatry. Soon after Naaman’s depar- 
ture, Gehazi, Elisha’s servant, ran after Naaman and through 
deceit received from him two talents of silver and two changes 
of clothing. As a punishment he was cursed with Naaman's dis- 
ease. That neither Naaman nor Gehazi was isolated from soci- 
ety (11 Kings 8:4; cf. Lev. 13-14) suggests that Naaman’s disease 
was not what is now known as *leprosy. 


In the Aggadah 

Naaman was the archer who drew his bow at a venture and 
mortally wounded Ahab, King of Israel (1 Kings 22:34) and 
thus it was that through him “the Lord had given deliverance 
unto Syria” (11 Kings 5:1). It would therefore follow that his 
master, referred to in 5:18, was Ben Hadad (Mid. Ps. 90). Two 
reasons are given for his leprosy, one that it was a punishment 
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for his haughtiness (Num. R. 7:5; cf. Rashi to Lev. 14:4) and 
the other that it was for taking an Israelite girl as maidservant 
to his wife (Tanh. Tazri’a, end). According to the Mekhilta 
(Yitro, Amalek 1), Naaman was an example of the righteous 
proselyte, ranking even higher than Jethro; according to the 
Talmud, however (Git. 57a), he became merely a ger toshav, a 
“resident alien” who accepted only the seven Noachide laws 
but not all the commandments. 


NAAN (Heb. 1¥3), kibbutz in central Israel, E. of Rehovot, af- 
filiated with Ha-Kibbutz ha-Me'uhad. It was founded in 1930 
as the first village of *Ha-Noar ha-Oved youth. The founders 
were later joined by immigrants from many countries. Dur- 
ing the 1936-39 disturbances Naan maintained friendly ties 
with Arab villages in the vicinity and was not attacked, but 
it came under siege by the British army on “Black Saturday,’ 
June 29, 1946, when 23 settlers were wounded. In 1969 Naan 
had 870 inhabitants; in 2002, 1,140. Its economy was based on 
highly intensive farming (citrus groves, avocado plantations, 
field crops, and dairy cattle) and it ran a metal plant produc- 
ing irrigation and other equipment. The settlement’s name 
is adapted from the Arabic name of the site, Na‘ana, which 
in turn may be the original town of Naamah of the tribe of 
Judah (Josh. 15:41). 

[Efram Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


NAAR, DAVID (1800-1880), U.S. politician, journalist, and 
public servant. Naar, who was born in St. Thomas, Danish 
West Indies (now Virgin Islands), was sent to Manhattanville, 
New York, at the age of 15 to be educated. He spent about five 
years there. Because of Black insurrections in the Caribbean 
and the decline of trade, his family moved to New York City 
in 1834 and continued their tobacco importing and export- 
ing business. In 1838 Naar purchased a farm near Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, became active in politics as a Democrat, and was 
rewarded politically with an appointment as lay judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas. He was appointed mayor of Eliza- 
beth in 1849. In 1844 he was a delegate to the state constitu- 
tional convention where he vigorously and successfully advo- 
cated giving Roman Catholics the right to vote and hold office. 
President James K. Polk appointed him as commercial agent 
of the United States to St. Thomas (1845-48). Naar moved to 
Trenton in 1853 and bought the Daily True American which 
he edited until 1870. His nephew and son then edited the pa- 
per until 1905. The newspaper, which became a very influen- 
tial factor in the Democratic Party, espoused the cause of the 
South, favored (at first) secession and states’ rights, and was 
pro-slavery. Naar was attacked by his Republican opponents 
as “a West Indian Jew” and other epithets. Naar served as trea- 
surer of New Jersey and a member of the Trenton Common 
Council. He favored free public school education, free public 
libraries, and was one of the founders of the Normal School 
for Teachers (now the College of New Jersey). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kohn, in: AJHSQ, 53 (1964), 372-95. 
[S. Joshua Kohn] 
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NAARAH (Heb. 1113), town in the Jordan Valley on the 
boundary between the territories of Ephraim and Benjamin 
(Josh. 16:7; 1 Chron. 7:28 - Naaran). It is called Neara by Jo- 
sephus, who relates that Herod’s son *Archelaus diverted the 
waters of the village to irrigate groves of palm trees (Ant., 
17:340). Eusebius refers to it as Noorath and describes it as a 
Jewish village five miles from Jericho (Onom. 136:24). A Mi- 
drash mentions that hostile relations existed between Naarah 
and Jericho (Lam. R., 1:17, no. 52). The Jews living there are 
mentioned in late Christian sources (Simeon Metaphrastes, 
Life of St. Chariton (Gr.) 7:578; Palladius, Historia Lausiaca, 
48). Naarah is now identified with ‘Ayn al-Duk, 4% mi. (7 km.) 
north of Jericho. In 1918 a mosaic pavement was accidentally 
uncovered there by Australian troops when a shell exploded, 
and some fragments were removed and transported to Sydney. 
The site was subsequently excavated by L.H. Vincent and B. 
Carriere in 1919 and 1921, and published by P. Benoit in 1961. 
The pavement was found to be part of a synagogue which con- 
sisted of a court with a pool, an L-shaped narthex, and a hall, 
72x 49 ft. (22 x 15 m.), paved with mosaics. On the pavement 
are depicted two gazelles at the entrance and geometric de- 
signs in the aisles. The nave is decorated with images of birds 
within interlocking rhombuses and circles; a zodiac with the 
sun in the center and the symbols of the seasons in the cor- 
ners; Daniel flanked by two lions; two candelabra and ritual 
objects. Another candelabrum was depicted in front of the 
main entrance to the hall. Inscriptions in the pavement com- 
memorate the donors: Phinehas the priest, his wife Rebekah, 
a certain Samuel, Benjamin the parnas, Marutah, Halifu, etc. 
The images of living beings had suffered from iconoclasm at a 
later date. The synagogue dates to the sixth century. The pave- 
ment (and some additional details, previously unknown) was 
rediscovered in 1970. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.J. Saller, Second Revised Catalogue 
of the Ancient Synagogues of the Holy Land (1972), 15-17; Z. Ilan, An- 
cient Synagogues in Israel (1991), 149-50; Y. Tsafrir, L. Di Segni, and J. 
Green, Tabula Imperii Romani. Iudaea - Palaestina. Maps and Gazet- 
teer. (1994), 197; A. Ariotti, “A Missing Piece Found: Tracing the His- 
tory of a Mosaic Fragment at the Church of St James from Jericho to 
Sydney and Back Again,” in: Bulletin of the Anglo-Israel Archaeologi- 
cal Society, 22 (2004), 9-22. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah / Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


NABAL (Heb. 123; connected with the Ar. nabil, “noble”), 
man of the town of Maon who owned much livestock near the 
neighboring town of Carmel, southeast of Hebron on the edge 
of the desert of Judah; a Calebite (1 Sam. 25:3; keri and ver- 
sions). David extended his protection to Nabal’s flocks when 
he was camping with his men in the desert of Judah (25:14-16). 
Nabal refused to give him a “gift” out of his produce at the time 
of the sheep-shearing (25:10-11). *Abigail, Nabal’s beautiful 
wife, appeased David and dissuaded him from taking revenge 
(25:18ff.). Her husband, she said, punning on his name, “as his 
name is, so is he; Nabal [733] is his name and outrage [71733] is 
with him” (25:25). After Nabal’s death by a stroke, she became 
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dealing with proto-historic and historic periods still adhere to 
the prevailing chronological system, the realization that cul- 
tures in different parts of a country will produce pottery and 
other objects possessing distinctive traits all of their own is 
leading researchers more towards a regional appreciation of 
the chronology of cultures. Much of the relative chronology 
of the Bronze and Iron Ages is synchronized with the better- 
established chronologies of Egypt and Mesopotamia. Small 
objects such as carved and inscribed seals can be useful for 
dating, but the “heirloom” factor can sometimes be a prob- 
lem, i.e., objects that are “kept in the family” well beyond the 
time they represent. With the appearance of coins in Persian 
times archaeological materials may be better fixed in time, but 
problems still remain with some coins having a much longer 
life span than the cultural material in which they are found 
(e.g., caches of fourth century coins were still being deposited 
in the fifth century, and Umayyad coins were still the main 
currency used in the early Abbasid period). 

A description of the principal archaeological periods and 
the main finds is provided below under the following chron- 
ological headings: Prehistoric Periods (Palaeolithic to Neo- 
lithic); Chalcolithic; Early Bronze Age; Middle Bronze Age; 
Late Bronze Age; Iron Age and Persian; Hellenistic; Roman; 
Byzantine; Islamic to Ottoman. Different dating schemes are 
provided by the relevant authorities and for this the reader 
is referred to existing publications for comparison purposes 
(see bibliography below). The following abbreviations have 
been used: B.p. = Before Present; B.c.z. = Before Common 
Era; C.E. = Common Era. 


PREHISTORIC PERIODS (PALAEOLITHIC TO NEOLITHIC). 
The earliest human-made artifacts found in the Syria-Palestine 
region consist of objects made largely from flint and attrib- 
uted to the Lower Acheulean stage of the Lower Palaeolithic, 
marking the point in time when the proto-human Homo erec- 
tus began moving into the region from Africa about 1.4 to 1.0 
million years B.P. (= Before Present). Exciting work has been 
undertaken at Ubeidiya, a key site for understanding the pe- 
riod, which is situated within one segment of the central Afro- 
Asian rift, in the present-day northern Jordan Valley, with the 
discovery of large quantities of finds embedded within the lo- 
cal lacustrine and fluvial deposits, some in almost vertical lay- 
ers owing to the quite substantial natural folding and faulting 
of the land. Research indicates that the site was originally on 
the shore adjacent to a sweet-water lake, and an abundance 
of bones was uncovered in the excavations of mammals, rep- 
tiles, fish, and birds. The local hominids survived by hunt- 
ing and scavenging for meat, notably hippopotamus, deer, 
and horse. The site yielded scatters of flint core choppers and 
polyhedrons made from local pebbles, as well as limestone 
spheroids, and a smaller percentage of handaxes made from 
basalt, limestone, and flint. Other sites of note belonging to 
the later Middle or Upper Acheulean of the Lower Palaeoli- 
thic period and also reflecting scavenging or hunting activi- 
ties include the Evron Quarry site in western Galilee where 
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imported flint objects and animal bones were uncovered, and 
the Gesher Benot Yaakov site next to the Jordan River which 
revealed scatters of basalt implements, small fragments of 
human bones, and numerous bones of large mammals such 
as elephant, hippopotamus, rhinoceros, and others. The lat- 
ter site probably dates to around 750,000 years B.Pp. Upper 
Acheulean flint tools are also known from Maayan Barukh 
and Holon as well as further south at Umm Qatafa (Layers £1 
and E2), and close to Jerusalem at Baga and in the Rephaim 
Valley (mainly handaxes and flakes). The northern and central 
part of Palestine was characterized in the Upper Acheulean by 
the Acheulo- Yabrudian lithic industry and is known especially 
at a number of cave sites, dating to circa 500,000/400,000 to 
270,000/250,000 B.P. Fragmentary human remains - a frag- 
ment of a Homo sapiens skull and a femur - were found at the 
cave of Zuttiyeh and the cave of Tabun. 

The Middle Palaeolithic is characterized by the hunter- 
and-gatherer Mousterians, who appear to have maintained 
their scavenging activities as well. Judging by the type of tools 
they made, the Mousterians were making more refined cutting 
tools for butchering meat and sawing bones (blades and flakes) 
and processing animal skins (borers and scrapers). They were 
also adept in woodworking and hafting flint tools, such as the 
typical Levallois points to serve as spears for the purpose of 
hunting medium-sized animals (such as gazelle and fallow 
deer) that replaced the larger mammals typical of the Lower 
Palaeolithic. The Tabun cave provided important stratified 
deposits allowing for the differentiation between the types of 
Mousterian tool kits: Tabun p dated to 270,000-170,000 B.P.; 
Tabun Cc to 170,000 to 90,000/85,000 B.P.; and Tabun B to 
90,000/85,000 to 48,000 B.P. Human remains were discovered 
in the caves of Tabun and Kebara, caves in the Amud Valley, 
and at Daura in Syria, and represent either a local population 
of Mediterranean Neanderthals or perhaps a population of 
Southeast European Neanderthals migrating into the Levant. 
Skeletal remains of the archaic Homo sapiens were found at 
the Skhul and Qafzeh sites, but whether or not they interacted 
with the Neanderthals is unclear. 

The Upper Palaeolithic coincides with the first half of the 
Upper Pleistocene, beginning around 43,000 B.P. and ending 
in about 20,000-18,000 B.P. The period has been subdivided 
into a number of phases based on various cultures with par- 
ticular types of flint tools. The Emiran tradition was appar- 
ently a transitional Middle to Upper Palaeolithic phase and it 
had a tool kit characterized by a special type of point, known 
as the Emireh point, in addition to end-scrapers and blades. 
This phase is equivalent to Phase a at the Lebanese site of Ksar 
‘Akil and Boker Tahtit in the Negev. The locally developed Up- 
per Palaeolithic cultures include the hunter-gatherer-derived 
Ahmarian tradition, found in the central parts of the Levant 
and in the Negev and Sinai deserts, as well as in southern Jor- 
dan, and typified by its blade industry. The Levantine-Auri- 
gnacian tradition, known only from the northern and central 
Levant, has new types of flint tools, notably the el-Wad points, 
with the first systematic use of microliths, and a bone indus- 
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David’s wife (1 Sam. 25:42). This tale is one of the finest narra- 

tives in the Bible and is a faithful description of the life of the 

prosperous cattlemen on the border of the desert of Judah. 
[Yohanan Aharoni] 
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In the Aggadah 

In the Aggadah Nabal is referred to as a descendant of Caleb in 
order to compare his own illustrious ancestry to that of David 
who was descended from Ruth the Moabitess (Ty, Sanh. 2:3, 
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20b). He denied God, had idolatrous thoughts and was guilty 
of unchastity. Like *Laban, the letters of whose name are iden- 
tical with those of Nabal, he was a scoundrel (Mid. Ps. 53:1). 
Ten days intervened between his illness and his death (1 Sam. 
25:38) because he had given food to each of David’s ten men 
(1 Sam. 25:5; RH 18a); or because these were the Ten Days of 
Penitence, when God hoped that Nabal would repent (TJ, Bik. 
2:1, 64d). According to another opinion, however, Nabal was 
smitten more than a week after Samuel died, his death being 
delayed in order to avoid any confusion between the mourn- 
ing for a righteous man and a wicked one (Mid. Ps. 26:7). 


NABATEANS, ancient people in the Middle East. Originally 
a pastoral, nomadic people, the Nabateans became merchants 
in the trade of oils, aromatics and spices, frankincense and 
myrrh from southern Arabia. By the second century B.c.E., 
they controlled the Red Sea coastal cities and were considered 
unwelcome competition by Ptolemaic shipping interests (Dio- 
dorus 3, 43:5). Soon thereafter the expansionist Nabateans es- 
tablished settlements on the lucrative trade route, dominating 
the passage from the Hejaz through Petra to Damascus, and 
from Petra through the Negev to the Mediterranean port city 
of Gaza. Nabatean remains are found at over 1,000 sites in 
this area. At their height they controlled and colonized parts 
of modern-day Syria, Jordan, the Israeli Negev, Sinai, parts of 
eastern Egypt, and a northwestern section of Saudi Arabia. 
Nabatea’s apogee is from the first century B.C.E. to the second 
century c.£. Nabatean material culture reaches its zenith in 
the second half of the first century B.c.£., before the Romans 
established control in 106 c.£. 

The Nabateans (Gk. Nabataioi) are identified as people 
from the Arab kingdom of Nabatea. They refer to themselves 
as Nabatu on their Aramaic inscriptions. Their origins are 
controversial, but according to Graf the Nabateans arose 
within the Aramaic-speaking world of the so-called “Fertile 
Crescent” (Hieronymous of Cardia, apud Diodorus Siculus 
19:95), and they may have been a sub-tribe from Qedar or the 
Persian Gulf. Philip C. Hammond places their origins in the 
Arabian Hejaz. However, the fact is that we do not know where 
they come from; thus, their origins are unknown. Whatever 
their origins, we do know that by 312 B.c.£. the Nabateans 
were already living in Petra, where they defended themselves 
successfully from an attack by Antigonus the “One-Eyed,” a 
veteran commander from Alexander the Great’s eastern cam- 
paigns. 

The Nabatean Kingdom was strategically located. It was 
interlaced with east-west routes traversing the desert of the re- 
gion now designated as the Israeli Negev (south of Beersheba) 
to the ports of Gaza, Ascalon, and Raphia (Rafa) in the Sinai, 
the latter a border town between Gaza and Egypt on the Medi- 
terranean Coast. It also included the vast desert of the Sinai. 
From Petra, which served as the nexus for the redistribution 
of goods for the caravan traffic, the most important route to 
the west crossed the Negev to the Sinai. Here the Nabateans 
established settlements in the Negev that served as their in- 
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termediary links either to the Mediterranean or to Jerusalem 
and Phoenicia in the north. The best known of these towns 
include: Nessana (Auja al-Hafir in Arabic, Nitzana in Hebrew), 
and in the Negev, Sbeita or Sobata (Isbeita in Arabic, Shivta 
in Hebrew), Elusa (Khalasa in Arabic, Halutza in Hebrew), 
Oboda (Abda in Arabic, Avdat in Hebrew), Rehovot-in-the- 
Negev (Ruheibeh in Arabic), and Mampsis (Kurnub in Arabic, 
Mamshit in Hebrew). From Mediterranean ports ships sailed 
westward to the North African coast to Egypt and Alexandria, 
and northwards to Palestinian and Phoenician ports, primar- 
ily Caesarea and Tyre, and to Anatolian ports, such as Miletus. 
Goods were then transported further afield to Europe. 

What little is known of Nabatean history is through 
Greek, Latin, Hebrew, and Nabatean sources which have 
been extensively researched by the Abbé J. Starcky (1966), P.C. 
Hammond (1973), R. Wenning (1987), and G.W. Bowersock 
(1983). Writing in the Augustan period, two writers are partic- 
ularly important for our understanding of the Nabateans. One 
is the first century B.c.£. Sicilian-born Greek historian, Dio- 
dorus Siculus, whose Bibliotheca historica (19:94-100) is based 
on Hieronymos of Cardia. The second historian is Strabo, who 
wrote about the Nabateans in his Geography. 


Petra - Capital of Nabatea 

Located in a north-south deep canyon, approximately 50 
miles (80 km.) south of the Dead Sea, via the Desert Highway 
some 160 miles (260 km.) south of Amman, Petra is enclosed 
by the towering majesty of the scarp which forms the Dead 
Sea Rift System. It can be said that the city of Petra (Raqmu 
in Nabatean) is symbolic of the religious, social, and political 
order of the Nabateans, and we have little physical evidence 
that is more central to their study. This complex, remarkable 
capital of the Nabatean kingdom is unique in its setting and ar- 
chitecture, including not only opulent temples and 800 tombs 
but also all the trappings of an active major urban center with 
a theater, baths, and administrative buildings. 

The chronologies of Nabatean monarchs for these pe- 
riods are provided by Abbé J. Starcky 1966, Z.T. Fiema and 
R.N. Jones 1990, and R. Wenning 1993 (see chart of Nabatean 
kings below). Although the early rulers are shrouded in mys- 
tery, the list begins with a reference to the Nabateans in the 
war with the Seleucid king Antigonus of Syria. The Nabatean 
King Aretas I (ca. 170-160 B.C.E.) is referred to as the “tyrant 
of the Arabs” and the “King of the Nabatu,” or King of the 
Nabateans. It is also Aretas 1 who is cited in 11 Maccabees 5:8 
as the protector of the High Priest Jason, who asks for asylum 
in Petra. He also rules when cordial hospitality is offered to 
the Maccabean leaders Judas and Jonathan. There is scholarly 
debate (see Bowersock 1983) as to whether Aretas I is or is not 
succeeded by a king known as Rabbel 1. 

Although the known rulers are male, there is clear evi- 
dence for the high status accorded queens, for the coinage 
demonstrates that both the king and the queen occupied 
prominent positions. And in some cases they probably serve 
as joint rulers. 
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Nabatean Language and Writing 

The Nabateans were apparently multilingual. Their native 
language was Arabic, many of their personal names were in 
Arabic, and they spoke Arabic, but they adopted the lingua 
franca, Aramaic, which they wrote in their own script for for- 
mal inscriptions. After the Romans occupied and established a 
strong military presence in the area, Petra continued to retain 
its native language but used Greek for business. After 106 C.E. 
the Nabateans incorporated Roman institutions and employed 
Latin for government and business. 


Nabatean Religion 

The main deities of the Nabateans were Dushara, and Al-’Uzza 
(on the various deities see Sourdel, 1952). Dushara — Dusares 
in Greek, Dus-sara (pronounced Dushara, or “Lord of the 
Shara”) - was the tutelary deity of Petra, the supreme deity of 
the Nabateans and of Petra. He is associated with vegetation 
and fertility, and is also the everlasting, deathless god. At Petra 
Dushara has been recognized by a black obelisk and huge rect- 
angular blocks of stone that carried his spirit (Glueck 1965). 
The tradition handed down by Arab folklore is that the djinn 
blocks and tower tombs are representations of Dushara and 
embody his spirit. The djinn are considered to be malevolent 
spirits that inhabit some 26 of these blocks of stone found at 
Petra. Dushara was also worshipped in carved quadrangular 
niches with betyls in them. 

In the Hellenistic period, Dushara became equated with 
Dionysos, and was syncretized with the Egyptian gods Sera- 
pis and Osiris. Later he may be identified with the Hellenis- 
tic Zeus and Ares. 

Al-’Uzza (sometimes associated with the Syrian Atar- 
gatis, meaning “the mighty One”) is the Nabatean mother 
goddess, the Arabian Aphrodite sometimes referred to as Al- 
’Uzza-Aphrodite. She symbolizes fertility and vegetation, and 
is also the paramount queen, the sky-mother, and the patron- 
ess of travelers. Most important of all, she is the creator and 
sustainer of life. 


Nabatean Material Culture 

Among the most remarkable of Nabatean technological 
achievements are the hydraulic engineering systems they de- 
veloped for water conservation. Utilizing their ingenuity, they 
constructed dams, terraces, and aqueducts to divert and har- 
ness the rush of swollen winter waters. As brilliant engineers 
they diverted flash flood conduits to funnel the precious re- 
source throughout Petra. 

Nabatean architecture exhibits an eclecticism achieved 
by a combination of styles, with Hellenistic Greek, Seleucid, 
Ptolemaic, Egyptian, and to a lesser extent Parthian architec- 
tural concepts. These are combined with a Nabatean sense of 
Orientalism. A strong native style asserts itself in both archi- 
tecture and sculpture. Most of their monuments were con- 
structed within a 200-year period. The artisans were probably 
imported, perhaps from Alexandria. With time the stylistic 
development of sculptural decoration became simplified, so 
that by the Roman period, most of the recovered sculpture 
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is more bold and crude in character with less warmth, and a 
metamorphosis takes place resulting in a style that has all but 
lost its individuality. 

Nabatean construction primarily employed sandstone 
ashlar blocks - either bonded together with mortar or dry- 
laid. Their walls are set with timber stringcourses that provide 
tensile reinforcement against earthquakes. The diagonally 
chiseled surfaces are designed to hold colorful stucco com- 
monly used for decoration. Ornamented plaster, and some- 
times marble imported for use as revetments, also decorated 
many of the buildings. 


Nabatean Coinage 

Minted for 170 years, the earliest Nabatean coins were struck 
during the period of 62-60 B.c.£. These coins are important 
sources of information about Nabatean political standing. 


Nabatean Pottery 
Nabatean pottery is unique. It is what archaeologists refer to as 
a “horizon-marker” or an “index fossil? because it is different 
from any other wares produced at this time. Not only is it re- 
covered in prodigious numbers at Petra and known Nabatean 
sites in Jordan, but large quantities also are found in Saudi 
Arabia, the Negev, and the Sinai. The origins of Nabatean pot- 
tery are obscure, but it makes its earliest appearance at Petra 
during the reign of Aretas 11, or between 100 and 92 B.C.E. 

In conclusion, Nabatean research proves the existence 
of a highly original culture that flourished from the second 
century B.C.E. to the second century c.£. Nabatea has not yet, 
however, yielded all the secrets concealed in its soil. 

(The names of sites and monuments in Petra and Jordan 
are based on the official transliteration system used by the 
Royal Jordanian Geographic Center (RJGC).) 


The Chronology of Nabatean Kings 
(based on Z.T. Fiema and R.N. Jones (1990) 





Aretas | ca. 170-160 B.C.E. 
(?) Rabbel | 

Aretas II ca. 100-96/92 B.C.E. 
Obedas | 93-85 B.C.E. 
Aretas Ill Philhellenos 85-62 B.C.E. 
Obedas II 62/61—-59 B.C.E. 
Malichus | 59/58-30 B.C.E. 
Obedas III 30-9/8 B.C.E. 
Aretas IV “Lover of his People” 9 B.C.E.-40 C.E. 
Malichus II 40-70 C.E. 

Rabbel II 70-106 C.E. 








BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Bachmann, T. Watzinger, and T. Wiegand, 
Petra, Wissenschaftliche Veréffentlichungen des Deutsch-Tuerkischen 
Denkmalschutz-Kommandos (1921); J.R. Bartlett, “From Edomites to 
Nabateans: A Study of Continuity,’ in: Palestine Exploration Quar- 
terly, 111 (1979), 53-66; C.M. Bennett, “The Nabateans in Petra,” in: 
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[Martha Sharp Joukowsky (24 ed.)] 


NABLUS, city in Erez Israel (in later times called *Shechem 
in Hebrew). Nablus was founded by Vespasian in 72/73 C.E. 
as Flavia Neapolis on the site of the Samaritan village Mabar- 
tha (“the passage”) situated between Mts. Ebal and Gerizim 
near biblical Shechem (Jos., Wars 4:449). Biblical Shechem is 
identified with Tel Balatah, which has remains from proto- 
historic times down to the late Persian period. Because of its 
favorable geographic position and abundance of water the 
Roman city prospered; it was endowed with an extensive ter- 
ritory including the former Judean toparchy of Acraba. Ne- 
apolis was hostile to Septimius Severus, who therefore tempo- 
rarily deprived it of municipal status. In 244 Philip the Arab 
turned it into a Roman colony called Julia Neapolis; its coin- 
age continued until the time of Trebonianus Gallus (251-3). 
Its temples included an Artemision and the city also had an 
agora, colonnaded streets, a stepped nymphaeum, a theater 
and hippodrome, etc. In recent years important remains of 
Roman Neapolis have been unearthed by Y. Magen. Christi- 
anity took root early in Neapolis; it was the birthplace of *Jus- 
tin Martyr (c. 100) and had a bishop as early as the Council 
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of Ancyra in 314. In Byzantine times it was depicted on the 
Madaba Map as a walled town, Neapolis was also an impor- 
tant center for the *Samaritans who twice revolted and set up 
a “king.” The city was conquered in 636 by the Arabs, who re- 
tained its name in the form Nablus. It is mentioned several 
times in talmudic literature as Nipolis (TJ, Av. Zar. 5:4, 44d); 
the rabbis, as well as some early Christian authors, confused 
it with Shechem, and even with Samaria. Under Muslim rule 
Nablus contained a mixed population of Muslims, Persians, 
Samaritans, and Jews. The synagogue built in 362 by the high 
priest Akbon was turned into a mosque (al-Khadra’). From 
1099 to 1187 the city was held by the crusaders, who called it 
Naples. It was the second capital of the royal domain and con- 
tained a palace and a citadel; the city itself was unwalled at 
that time. In 1522 a Jewish community is mentioned in Nab- 
lus; its fortunes varied throughout the 18** and 19* centu- 
ries until it completely abandoned the city shortly after 1900. 
Nablus remained a center of the Samaritans, some of whom 
still live there. 

[Michael Avi- Yonah / Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


Modern Period 

After World War 1 Jews again tried to live there, but Nablus 
was a center of Muslim fanaticism, and the 1929 Arab riots 
ended these attempts. The town suffered severe damage in 
the 1927 earthquake and was largely destroyed. The Manda- 
tory Government aided its reconstruction along modern lines 
but sought to preserve its Oriental character. The Samari- 
tan quarter lies at the foot of Mt. Gerizim; wealthier inhab- 
itants have built their homes, mostly in the last decades, on 
the slopes of Mt. Ebal and Mt. Gerizim. Under the Jordanian 
regime (1948-67), the economy of Nablus, then the center 
of the largest district of the West Bank, was based mainly on 
administrative services and farming. In addition to its tradi- 
tional industry of soapmaking (its raw material coming from 
the extensive olive groves of the vicinity), the first modern 
manufacturing enterprises made their appearance, most of 
them in the Sokher Valley to the east. In the *Six-Day War, 
on June 7, 1967, Nablus was taken by an Israeli column coming 
from the east. In the census held by Israel in the fall of 1967, 
Nablus had 44,000 inhabitants (as against 23,300 in 1943), of 
whom all were Muslim, except for 370 Christians and about 
250 Samaritans. When, however, the populations of villages 
and refugee camps next to the town were added, the total 
number amounted to about 70,000, making Nablus the larg- 
est urban center of Samaria. 

By the early 21° century the population of the city had 
reached 100,000, while the Nablus district had a popula- 
tion of 200,000. Nablus was one of the West Bank towns 
from which Israeli troops withdrew in the wake of the 1995 
Oslo 11 agreement signed at Taba. With the outbreak of 
the second intifada in 2000 it became part of the terrorist 
infrastructure and a jump-off point for terrorists making 
their way to Israel. In 2002 it was targeted by Israeli forces 
in Operation Defensive Shield and since then has been 
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subjected to roadblocks, searches, and security actions by 
Israel. 
[Efraim Orni] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schuerer, Gesch, 2 (19072), 41ff.; Abel, Geog, 
2. (1938), 396-7; idem, in: RB, 32 (1923), 120ff. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
B. Bagatti, Ancient Christian Villages of Samaria (2002), 61-69; Y. 
Tsafrir, L. Di Segni, and J. Green, Tabula Imperii Romani. Iudaea - 
Palaestina. Maps and Gazetteer. (1994), 194-95; G.S.P. Grenville, R.L. 
Chapman, and J.E. Taylor, Palestine in the Fourth Century. The Ono- 
masticon by Eusebius of Caesarea (2003), 147-48; Y. Magen, Flavia 
Neapolis (Judea and Samaria Publications Series, 2005). 


NABONIDUS (Nabi-na’id), last king of Babylon (556- 
539 B.C.E.), son of a governor, Nabti-balatsu-iqbi, and a vo- 
taress of Sin. A native of *Haran, Nabonidus was a military 
commander in his sixties when he ascended the throne of 
Babylon. 

The principal cuneiform sources concerning his reign 
are: the Nabonidus Chronicle (Pritchard, Texts, 305-7); a ba- 
salt stela, which relates his rise to power (ibid., 308-11); a me- 
morial inscription from Haran, which tells the story of his 
mother (ibid., 311-2); the so-called “Verse Account of Naboni- 
dus,” a libel which accuses Nabonidus of mendacity, madness, 
and of impiety (ibid., 312-5); and foundation documents relat- 
ing the rebuilding of sanctuaries. 

The same period is recorded also by Herodotus, Xeno- 
phon, and Josephus. His religious activities were multiple. 
He restored the ziggurat of Ur and its various temples, e.g., 
Esagila - the great temple of Marduk in Babylon. One of his 
dreams was to reconstruct the temple of Sin in Haran. This im- 
portant city commanding the highways from northern Meso- 
potamia to Syria and Asia Minor had been in the hands of the 
Medes since 610. To expel the Medes, Nabonidus sought the 
help of the young Persian king *Cyrus. In the battle that fol- 
lowed, Cyrus captured the Median king Astyages — his grand- 
father - and annexed the Median kingdom, thus initiating the 
building of a great empire which was to include Babylonia as 
well. In the third year of his reign, Nabonidus went to Syria 
to raise troops for his campaign in Arabia. He took Hamath, 
rebuilt the temple of Sin in Haran, stayed during a brief ill- 
ness in the Anti-Lebanon, and started for Arabia. He took 
Adummu (al-Jauf) and destroyed *Tema, which he rebuilt 
and made his residence for several years. His son Bél-Sar-usur 
(*Belshazzar, cf. Dan. 5) stayed in Babylon as regent during 
Nabonidus’ long absence. His stay in Tema still puzzles his- 
torians, and various explanations have been put forward, the 
most accepted being that his major aim was the resurrection 
of the ancient moon religion of Sin. 

In the fall of 539 Cyrus, with the approval and perhaps 
even on the initiative of the priesthoods of Babylon and 
the other cities of southern Mesopotamia, invaded the Baby- 
lonian empire. By that time Nabonidus was back in the capi- 
tal. During Cyrus’ siege of Opis on the Tigris, the inhabitants 
revolted against Nabonidus, who massacred them. On the 
15> of Tashritu (September-October), Sippar surrendered 
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to Cyrus without battle. Nabonidus fled. The next day Baby- 
lon - whose priests, especially the priest of Marduk, opposed 
him - opened its gates to Cyrus and his allies (the Gutians). 
Nabonidus was later arrested upon his return to Babylon. 
On the third day of the following month Cyrus made his tri- 
umphal entrance into Babylon. “Great twigs were spread be- 
fore him. The state of ‘peace’ was imposed on the city.” Na- 
bonidus’ end is obscure; according to Josephus, however, he 
was treated humanely by the conqueror, who assigned Car- 
mania (Central Iran) for his residence (Jos., Apion 1:153). Ar- 
amaic fragments from Qumran in which Nabonidus (Nbny) 
relates that while in Teman (so!) he was afflicted with an in- 
flammation of the skin (shehin) for seven years until an un- 
named Jewish soothsayer (gazar, a word which also appears 
in the Aramaic of *Daniel) advised him to pray to the God of 
Heaven instead of to the idols, show what sort of speculations 
the king’s prolonged residence in remote Tema gave rise to. 
This suggests that the story about the seven years’ lycanthropy 
of Nebuchadnezzar in Daniel 4 goes back ultimately to such 
malicious speculations about Nabonidus on the part of disaf- 
fected Babylonians. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Smith, Babylonian Historical Texts Relat- 
ing to the Capture and Downfall of Babylon (1924) 27ff., 98ff.; R.P. 
Dougherty, Nabonidus and Belshazzar (1929); J. Lewy, in: HUCA, 
19 (1946), 405-89; J.T. Milik, in: RB, 62 (1956), 407ff.; J. Roux, An- 
cient Iraq (1966), 346ff.; Pritchard, Texts, 305-15; E. Bickerman, Four 
Strange Books of the Bible (1967), 74-7. 


[Laurentino Jose Afonso] 


NABOTH (Heb. ni2)), owner of a vineyard close to the palace 
of *Ahab king of Israel (1 Kings 21:2). Naboth came from the 
town of Jezreel. Ahab coveted Naboth’s vineyard, but Naboth 
refused to sell or exchange it, basing his refusal on the tradi- 
tion that inherited family property cannot be taken out of the 
family’s hands: “The Lord forbid it me, that I should give the 
inheritance of my fathers unto thee” (21:3). In order to obtain 
the vineyard, Ahab’s wife *Jezebel fabricated an accusation 
against Naboth that he blasphemed God and the king (21:10). 
According to the custom in the Ancient East, the property of 
a rebel against the monarchy was confiscated and taken into 
the royal treasury. Evidence of this custom has also been pre- 
served in one of the *Alalakh documents (No. 17). Asa result of 
a staged trial Naboth’s property was confiscated and he himself 
was stoned. Another biblical tradition states that his children 
were also killed. Elijah the prophet raised his voice against 
Ahab because of Naboth’s execution, and Elijah’s scornful 
words branded Ahab a murderer and robber and foretold the 
doom of the royal house (1 Kings 21:17-24). The story of Na- 
both serves as an example and symbol of the Israelite’s close 
attachment to his inheritance and his family-tribe tradition. 
Furthermore, this story points to the limits of royal authority 
in Israel, which cannot deal arbitrarily with the lands belong- 
ing to the people. For this reason Jezebel had to represent Na- 
both as a rebel against the king and as blaspheming God. 


[Hanoch Reviv] 
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In the Aggadah 
Naboth was Ahab’s cousin, with the result that the king, by 
killing Naboth’s sons (11 Kings 9:26), could claim his vineyard 
by right of inheritance (Sanh. 48b). He used to make regu- 
lar pilgrimages to Jerusalem, and as a great singer, many fol- 
lowed him. It was because he once failed to make his custom- 
ary journey that his false conviction took place (PR 25, 1274). 
Naboth’s opportunity for revenge, however, came when God 
asked: “Who shall entice Ahab that he may go up and fall at 
Ramoth-Gilead?” (1 Kings 22:20-21). It was the “spirit” of Na- 
both which volunteered for the task (Shab. 149b). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ginzberg, Legends, 4 (1913), 187-8; 6 (1928), 
311-2; I. Hasida, Ishei ha-Tanakh (1964), 329. 


NACHEZ, TIVADAR (Theodor Naschitz; 1859-1930), vio- 
linist and composer. Born in Pest, Hungary, Nachéz as a boy 
played with Liszt and studied under *Joachim in Berlin. In 
1889, after settling in London, he embarked on his career as 
an internationally renowned violin virtuoso. His composi- 
tions include Danses Tsiganes, a violin concerto, and a string 
quartet. He also edited Vivaldi’s violin concertos in A minor 
and G minor. 


NACHMANN, WERNER (1925-1988), industrialist and Ger- 
man-Jewish communal leader. Born in Karlsruhe (Baden), he 
fled with his family to France in 1938 and returned as an offi- 
cer in the French army to his native city in 1945. He was the 
chairman of the Karlsruhe Jewish community (1961-88), of the 
Association of Jewish Communities (Oberrat) in Baden, and 
of the Central Council of Jews in Germany between 1969 and 
his death in 1988. He received numerous awards, such as the 
Theodor Heuss Prize, for his efforts regarding the improve- 
ment of Jewish-Christian relations. He was, however, also 
criticized during his long tenure as top official of Germany’s 
Jewish communities as being too lenient toward former Nazis. 
Thus, his defense of the minister president of Baden-Wuert- 
temberg, Hans Filbinger, who faced accusations over his role 
as a judge during World War 11, caused considerable protest 
within and beyond the Jewish community. Immediately after 
Nachmann’s death it was discovered that he had embezzled 
about DM 33 million of restitution money. Although his suc- 
cessor, Heinz Galinski, made this affair public and tried to 
discover where the money had gone, it was never resolved 

conclusively. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y.M. Bodemann, Gedaechtnistheater (1996). 
[Michael Brenner (24 ed.)] 


NACHMANOVICH (Pol. Nachmanowicz), wealthy family 
in *Lvov, Poland; its members were among the leaders of the 
community within the walled city of Lvov during the late 16 
and early 17' centuries. 

The first-known member of the family, isAAc BEN 
NAHMAN (d. 1595), is mentioned in 1565 as dayyan of the 
community, and for many years was among its leaders. As 
chief of the representatives of the communities of the “Land of 
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Russia” (Senior generalis ziem ruskich) he participated in meet- 
ings of the Council of the Four Lands. In 1589 he was parnas 
of the Council and in 1590 he and his son Mordecai paid the 
first installment of a tax in its behalf. Isaac attained his high 
position in the community through his diversified activities as 
a spice merchant and tax farmer. Among other undertakings 
he leased an important customs station in Sniatyn, in the Lvov 
region, and held the rights to the lease of the state revenues in 
the city of Lvov and the sub-district (starostwo). He was also 
engaged in large-scale moneylending against pledges of real 
estate and valuables. Through his wealth and prestige he was 
able to appear in the Polish law courts without having to take 
the Jewish *oath (more judaico). Isaac also had access to the 
Polish kings Sigismund 11 Augustus and Stephen Bathory. In 
1581, he was authorized to acquire a plot of municipal land 
where he built a magnificent synagogue in Gothic style at his 
own expense after the plans of an Italian architect. It became 
known as the “Turei Zahav” synagogue. 

Isaac’s elder son, NAHMAN ISAAKOVICH (Nahman ben 
Isaac; d. 1616), took over his father’s affairs, including his tax 
farming and moneylending undertakings, and acquired the 
lease of the market imposts and other revenues of Lvov. He 
served as head of the community a number of times, and 
was admitted to the citizenship of Lvov, being known among 
Christians by the honorific “Generosus.” He was also a scholar. 
Nahman, who was stringent in collecting the taxes, had fre- 
quent conflicts with the local inhabitants who accused him of 
overcharging the customs dues, but the city council, which was 
dependent on his loans, rejected their complaints. From 1603 
Nahman headed a struggle to preserve the synagogue erected 
by his father which the Jesuits in Lvov wished to convert into 
a church and seminary. In 1609 a compromise was reached 
which left the synagogue in the ownership of the Nachmanov- 
ich family, while the Jewish community undertook to procure 
a suitable site for the needs of the Jesuits in the suburbs of Lvov 
for a sum of 20,600 zlotys. Immediately afterward, Nahman 
and his brother Mordecai completed the construction of the 
synagogue, adding a women’s gallery and magnificent religious 
requisites. In honor of its opening R. Isaac ha-Levi composed 
a “Song of Redemption” which was sung by the Jews of Lvov 
for many generations. The deliverance of the synagogue was 
preserved in the memory of the local community and gave 
rise to a number of legends. It was connected in folklore with 
Nahman’s wife Rojse (“Di gildene Rojse,’ as she was called by 
the Jews) who was renowned for her beauty and wisdom. Af- 
ter the death of her husband, Rojse took charge of his busi- 
ness affairs until her death in 1637. Her tombstone, which was 
preserved until the Nazi occupation, was inscribed with a Re- 
naissance-style epitaph extolling her deeds. 

The younger son of Isaac, MORDECAI (MARCUS) BEN 
ISAAC (d. 1635¢), ranked among the elders (seniores) of the Lvov 
community, and also engaged in tax farming. In 1627 the mer- 
chants of Lvov accused him of overcharging the customs duties. 
He became court purveyor in 1634 to King Ladislaus rv, fur- 
nishing supplies to the Polish army in the war with Russia. 
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The son of Nahman Isaakovich and Rojse, IsAAC NACH- 
MANOVICH (Junior; b. 1595), after years of apprenticeship un- 
der the tutelage of his mother and uncle, resumed the busi- 
ness in his own right and on occasion acted as court banker. 
In 1626 he lent considerable sums of money to the royal trea- 
sury during the war with Sweden. In 1634 Isaac was given the 
status *servus camerae by King Ladislaus tv, and exempted 
from paying all customs duties and imposts, whether levied 
by the crown or privately. He also expanded his commercial 
activities, especially the trade in textiles and supply of oxen 
to the army, and in partnership with others, leased the state 
revenues in the districts of Lvov and *Drogobych. However, 
by 1637 he was on the verge of bankruptcy, and in 1646 was 
arrested for debt. He succeeded in escaping from prison and 
disappeared. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Halpern, Pinkas, index; M. Balaban, Lydzi 
lwowscy na przelomie 16 i 17 wieku (1906), 41-88; W. Lozinski, Patry- 
cjat i mieszczanstwo lwowskie w 16 i 17 wieku (1892); J. Caro, Geschichte 
der Juden in Lemberg (1894), 34-43. 

[Arthur Cygielman] 


NACHOD (Czech Nachod), town in N.E. Bohemia, Czech 
Republic. Its Jewish community was one of the four oldest in 
*Bohemia and is first mentioned in the city records of 1455. 
The Jewish street dates from the end of the 15" century. Jews 
were expelled from Nachod in 1542 and robbed on their way to 
Poland. They returned in 1544 and founded a school which is 
mentioned in 1547. The cemetery dates from 1550 and a mikveh 
from 1592. Eleven families were recorded in the town in 1570. 
In 1663, the Jews were accused of having caused a conflagra- 
tion in which their quarter and a large part of the town was 
destroyed. One member of the community was executed; the 
whole community was attacked, and its members fled. Some 
founded a community in Ceska Skalice which was expelled 
in 1705. Soon reestablished, the Nachod community had 60 
families in 1724. The synagogue was rebuilt in 1777. Jews were 
active in making Nachod a center of the textile industry; in 
1848 Isaac Mautner founded the famous Mautner textile com- 
pany. At the end of the century they were beset by antisemitic 
riots and plunder in connection with the *Hilsner case (1899). 
There were 150 Jewish families in Nachod in 1852; 630 persons 
in 1893; 463 in 1921; and 293 in 1930 (2.1% of the total popula- 
tion). In 1902 there were 100 Jews in 22 surrounding locali- 
ties, among them formerly important communities such as 
Hronov, Cerveny Kostelec (Ger. Rothkosteletz), and Police 
nad Metuji, who were affiliated to the Nachod community. 
In 1934 the *Moller family transferred their textile factory to 
Palestine, founding the Ata company at *Kiryat Ata. Among 
the rabbis of Nachod were Heinrich (Hayyim) *Brody, who 
officiated from 1898 to 1905, and Gustav *Sicher. Under Nazi 
occupation in June 1939, the synagogue was desecrated, and 
in July the Gestapo raided Jewish homes. The cemetery - its 
oldest monument dating from 1648 - was also destroyed. In 
December 1942 the Jews were deported to Theresienstadt, and 
from there to the death camps of Poland. After World War 11 
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a small congregation affiliated with the *Liberec community 
was established, primarily by veteran soldiers from *Subcar- 
pathian Ruthenia. Nachod was one of the important transit 
stations for *Berihah (1945-46). A monument was erected 
there for the victims of the Holocaust in 1958. The synagogue 
building was demolished in the 1960s. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Gold, Die Juden und Judengemeinden 
Boehmens (1934), 412-3; Jakobovitz, in JGGjé, 9 (1938), 271-305; PK. 


[Jan Herman] 


NACHOD, JACOB (1814-1882), merchant and second pres- 
ident of the *Deutsch-Israelitischer Gemeindebund. An or- 
phan, he studied at the Wolfenbuettel Samsonschule and went 
to Leipzig in 1830. There he founded in 1844 the Gesellschaft 
der Freunde, the forerunner of the Leipzig communal orga- 
nization established in 1868. He cooperated with M. Kohner 
in the founding of the Deutsch-Israelitischer Gemeindebund 
(1869) and succeeded him as its president on Kohner’s death 
in 1877. Nachod’s main contributions were in the field of edu- 
cation and welfare. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gedenkblaetter an J. Nachod (1882). 


NACHOD, OSKAR (1859-1933), German historian and bib- 
liographer. Born in Leipzig, Nachod began to write a defini- 
tive history of Japan. He abandoned the immense task after 
completing two volumes. These volumes, Die Urzeit (1906) 
and Die Uebernahme der chinesichen Kultur (1930), have re- 
mained classics. Nachod’s magnum opus was the seven-vol- 
ume Bibliographie von Japan (1928-44), the last parts of which 
were completed by other scholars. It is a catalog of books and 
periodical articles dealing with Japan published in European 
languages between 1906 and 1943. 


NADAB (Heb. 273; “[God] has been generous”), eldest son 
of *Aaron and Elisheba daughter of Amminadab (Ex. 6:23; 
Num. 3:2, et al.). For details see *Abihu. (The two are always 
mentioned together and what applies to Abihu is also true of 
Nadab.) Nadab too left no sons (Num. 3:4; 1 Chron. 24:2). 


[Morris M. Schnitzer] 


Nadab and Abihu in the Aggadah 
Apart from the one sin which brought about their mysterious 
deaths, Nadab and Abihu were righteous men. As to the nature 
of the sin - the “strange fire” which they offered up — there are 
various interpretations. The most obvious explanation bases 
itself on the injunction against the priests’ partaking of wine 
and strong drink before entering the sanctuary (Lev. 10:9), 
which immediately follows this episode. It is therefore sug- 
gested that Nadab and Abihu were in a state of intoxication 
when they offered up the “strange fire.” A number of interpre- 
tations suggest that they neglected the various ritual require- 
ments connected with the offerings (Lev. R. 20:8-9). 

It is also suggested that their overbearing haughtiness 
was responsible for their deaths. They did not marry because 
they considered no woman good enough for themselves, 
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saying, “Our father’s brother [Moses] is a king, our mother’s 
brother [Nahshon] is a prince, our father [Aaron] is a high 
priest, and we are both deputy high priests - what woman is 
worthy of us?” (Lev. R. 20:10). They even went so far as to wish 
for the death of Moses and Aaron so that they could assume 
the mantle of leadership (Sanh. 52a; Lev. R. 20:10). Even in 
the performance of the sacrifice they displayed their haugh- 
tiness by refraining from consulting with one another and by 
neglecting to ask Moses and Aaron whether they might offer 
such a sacrifice, depending instead upon their own judgment. 
The sages deduce from this episode that it is forbidden for a 
disciple to render a legal decision in the presence of his mas- 
ter (Lev. R. 20:7). It is, however, also suggested that their death 
was a vicarious punishment for their father’s sin with regard 
to the golden calf. Moses relates: “Moreover the Lord was 
very angry with Aaron to have destroyed him” (Deut. 9:20), 
and “destruction” means extinction of offspring (Lev. R. 10:5). 
Moses attempted to comfort his brother by assuring him that 
his two remaining sons were greater than Nadab and Abihu. 
At Sinai, Moses was told that he would sanctify the Tabernacle 
through the death of a great man. He thought that the refer- 
ence was to himself or Aaron, but now he realized that Nadab 
and Abihu were nearer to God (Lev. R. 12:2). 

Their deaths were caused by “two streams of fire,... 
branched off into four, and two entered into each of the nos- 
trils of Nadab and Abihu.” Their souls were burnt, although 
no external injury was visible (Sanh. 52a). The whole House of 
Israel was bidden to bewail the death of Nadab and Abihu (Lev. 
R. 20:12) for “the death of a pious man is a greater misfortune 
to Israel than the destruction of the Temple” (Sif. Deut. 31). 

[Aaron Rothkoff] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Gressmann, Mose und seine Zeit (1913), 
257-9; Noth, Personennamen, 193, 251; T.J. Meek, in: AJSLL, 45 (1929), 
157; K. Moehlenbrink, in: zw, 52 (1934), 214-5; G. Ryckmans, Les 
noms propres sud-sémitiques, 1 (1934), 136; FE. Dornseiff, in: zAw, 53 
(1935), 164; Kaufmann, Y., Toledot, 2 (1938), 264, 276; S. Feigin, Myster- 
ies of the Past (1953), 430; L.A. Snijders, in: OTS, 10 (1954), 116-23; M. 
Haran, in: Tarbiz, 26 (1956/57), 116 idem, in: vT, 10 (1960), 115, 127; J. 
Liver, in: Scripta Hierosolymitana, 8 (1961), 207, 216; R. Gradwohl, in: 
ZAW, 75 (1963), 288ff.; U. Cassuto, A Commentary on the Book of Exo- 
dus (1967), 310-5. IN THE AGGADAH: Ginzberg, Legends, index. 


NADAB (Heb. 273), son of Jeroboam whom he succeeded on 
the throne of Israel (907-906 B.c.E.). Nadab is said to have 
ruled for two years (1 kings 14:20; 15:25). Since it is also related 
that he came to the throne in the second year of Asa’s reign in 
Judah and that he was assassinated and succeeded by *Baa- 
sha in the third year of Asa’s reign (15:28), the actual period of 
his rule must have been less than two years. During his short 
reign he fought against the Philistines and laid siege to *Gibbe- 
thon. Baasha, who presumably was one of his officers, revolted 
against him. The usurper assassinated all the descendants of 
Jeroboam as predicted by Ahijah the Shilonite (15:29). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.A. Montgomery, The Book of Kings (1cc, 


1951), 279; Bright, Hist, 218-219. 
[Josef Segal] 
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NADAYV, ZEVI (1891-1959), Second Aliyah and Ha-Shomer 
activist, editor, and author. Born in Ein Zeitim near Safed, 
he was brought up in Bobruisk, Belorussia, and returned to 
Erez Israel in 1906. Nadav was one of the founders and out- 
standing members of *Ha-Shomer (“Watchmen’s Organiza- 
tion”) and among the first settlers at Umm Juni (*Deganyah) 
and *Merhavyah. In 1917, when the Nili intelligence network 
was uncovered, he was sentenced to forced labor in Tur- 
key, but escaped to Russia and returned to Palestine in 1919. 
He was a member of *Gedud ha-Avodah (“The Labor Le- 
gion’) and was active in the organization of Jewish defense in 
Jerusalem in 1920, in Jaffa in 1921, and in Haifa in 1929. He 
studied engineering and was the editor of the journal Tekh- 
nikah u-Madda (“Mechanics and Science”). His memoirs, 
which appeared in Kovez ha-Shomer (“Ha-Shomer Anthology,’ 
1937), and his books, Mi-Ymei Shemirah ve-Haganah (“The 
Days of Vigilance and Defense,” 1954), and Kakh Hithalnu 
(“Thus We Began,’ 1958), are a source for the history of the 
period. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Slutzky (ed.), Sefer Bobruisk (1967), 572-3; 
Tidhar, 10 (1959), 3547-49; E. Livneh (ed.), Nili (Heb., 1961), index. 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


NADDAF, ABRAHAM HAYYIM (1866-1940). Born in 
*San’a, Yemen, to a family of rabbis and communal leaders, 
he settled in Jerusalem in 1891 with R. Shalom * Alsheikh, his 
close friend and partner for many years in the leadership of 
the Yemenite community in Jerusalem. From his arrival he 
acted to disengage the Yemenite community from the Se- 
phardi kolel (communal organization) in order to promote 
the economic and cultural life of his community, which was 
included in the Sephardi kolel and was discriminated against 
in the distribution of financial resources. With R. Alsheikh 
he took decisive steps to separate his community from the 
Sephardi kolel, against the policy of the older recognized 
leadership. As a young person he was the first in the commu- 
nal leadership to understand and use modern political and 
communal standards. For that end he established indepen- 
dent community institutions such as schools, yeshivot, and a 
hostel for newcomers from Yemen, and what was crucial for 
their independent existence, namely, a network of fundrais- 
ing to finance these institutions. He traveled several times as 
an emissary of both the Sephardi and the Yemenite commu- 
nities to *Syria, *Lebanon, and Yemen. Following complaints 
by the Sephardi kolel, he and many other Yemenite separation- 
ist leaders were arrested in 1907 by the Ottoman government 
in Jerusalem, but he was successful in escaping from prison 
dressed as a woman and went to Constantinople, where he 
could obtain a firman from the Sublime Port for establishing 
an independent Yemenite kolel. In 1908 he carried out a com- 
prehensive and detailed census of the Yemenite community 
in Jerusalem which constitutes a very helpful source for our 
knowledge of that community. To preserve the Yemenite tra- 
dition he worked for the publication of the essential liturgical 
religious books: taj (Pentateuch, including the tafsir, Arabic 
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translation of *Saadia Gaon) and a tiklal (siddur). In 1903, he 
represented the Yemenites of Jerusalem at the first assembly 
of Erez-Israeli Jews in Zikhron Ya'akov’s kolel. He was the first 
Yemenite rabbi in Erez Israel to investigate Yemenite traditions 
and published several books and articles on the subject, such 
as the first bibliography of the works of Yemenite scholars, 
Seridei Teiman (“Remnants of Yemen,” 1928), Anaf Hayyim 
(notes on tiklal Ez Hayyim by R. Yihye Salih). In consequence 
of a disagreement with younger leaders in the community he 
retired and moved to Tel Aviv, devoting his last years to re- 
search. His rich literary legacy, preserved by his descendants, 
was used by Prof. Y. Ratzaby for his research on Yemenite Jews, 
including his memoir Zekhor le-Avraham. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Ratzaby, “The Diary of Rabbi Avraham 
Alnadaf? in: Peragim be-Toldot ha-Yishuv ha-Yehudi Bi-Yerusha- 
layim, 2 (1976), 144-91; Y. Tobi, The Yemenite Community of Jerusalem 


1881-1921 (Hebr., 1994). 
[Yosef Tobi (274 ed.)] 


NADEL, ARNO (1878-1943), German poet and liturgical mu- 
sicologist. Born in Vilna, Lithuania, Nadel studied liturgical 
music under Eduard *Birnbaum in Koenigsberg. In 1895, he 
entered the Jewish Teachers’ Institute in Berlin and spent the 
rest of his life in Berlin. His first book, a volume of aphorisms 
and verse entitled Aus vorletzten und letzten Gruenden (1909), 
betrayed the influence of Nietzschean philosophy. His later 
works dealt mainly with biblical and Jewish themes. They in- 
clude the play Adam, staged in Karlsruhe in 1917; Das Jahr des 
Juden (1920), a collection of 12 poems; Rot und gluehend ist das 
Auge des Juden (1920); Der Suendenfall (1920); and Juedische 
Volkslieder (1923). His most important verse collection, Der 
Ton (1921, enlarged 1926), constitutes his Jewish reply to the 
nihilism of his time. He also published a German translation 
of *An-Ski’s drama, Der Dybbuk (1921). Der weissagende Dio- 
nysos (1934), a collection of his later poetry, was republished 
after World War 11. 

In 1916 Nadel was appointed conductor of the choir at the 
synagogue in the Pestalozzistrasse, and later became musical 
supervisor of the Berlin synagogues. He devoted much effort to 
the collection and study of synagogal music and East European 
Jewish folk song, searching for manuscripts and noting oral tra- 
ditions. Many of these he published and discussed in the music 
supplements of the Berlin Gemeindeblatt and Ost und West, and 
in his articles on Jewish music in the Juedisches Lexicon and the 
German Encyclopaedia Judaica. Some of the Yiddish folk songs 
were also published separately, as in his Jonteff Lieder (1919) and 
Juedische Liebeslieder (1923). Drawing on his researches, Nadel 
restored old traditions and raised the standards of the syna- 
gogue choirs. His manuscript collection included several unique 
cantors’ manuals, such as that of Judah Elias of Hanover (1744). 
All of this he planned to incorporate in a multivolume com- 
pendium of synagogal music entitled Hallelujah, which was to 
have been published under the auspices of the Berlin commu- 
nity. The preparation of the earlier volumes was apparently well 
under way before Nadel was transported to Auschwitz, where 
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he was murdered. His papers were reported to have been hid- 
den in time, but most have not been recovered. 

Nadel was himself a composer, and wrote the inciden- 
tal music for Stefan *Zweig’s Jeremias (1918). A man of many 
talents, he also excelled as a graphic artist and as a painter of 
landscapes and portraits. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Stoessinger, in: Israelitisches Wochenblatt 
fuer die Schweiz (Aug. 9, 1946); A. Nadel, Der weissagende Dionysos, 
ed. by F. Kemp ([1934] 1959), contains a critical biography; Sendrey, 
Music, indexes; Baker, Biog Dict. 

[Sol Liptzin and Bathja Bayer] 


NADEL, SIEGFRED FERDINAND STEPHAN (Freder- 
ick; 1903-1956), British anthropologist. Born in Austria, Nadel 
studied with Moritz Schlick and Karl Buehler, and developed 
a command of contemporary philosophical and psychologi- 
cal theory. In 1932 he began the serious study of anthropology 
at the London School of Economics under B. Malinowski and 
C.G. Seligman. He studied the music of primitive peoples, and 
African linguistics with D. Westermann. He did field work in 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and with the Nuba, from 1938 to 
1940. During World War 11 he served with the British armed 
forces and later as a lieutenant colonel with the British Mili- 
tary Administration, 1945-46. He successfully applied his an- 
thropological knowledge to the administration of peoples of 
various origins and traditions. When a department of anthro- 
pology was established at the University of Durham in 1948 he 
was appointed to the chair, and in 1950 took the new chair of 
anthropology and sociology at the Australian National Uni- 
versity, and was dean of the Research School of Pacific Stud- 
ies. His ethnographic work was shown in A Black Byzantium 
(1942). In his research he investigated the deeper bases of cul- 
tures and employed new psychological techniques of investi- 
gation such as intelligence tests. Nadel’s primary accomplish- 
ment, however, is in theory, which he developed in two major 
works, The Foundations of Social Anthropology (1951) and the 
Theory of Social Structure (1957). His great concern was how 
to unify the conceptual systems of social anthropology and 
sociology with a psychological framework. His Theory of Social 
Structure has been described as “one of the great theoretical 
teatises of twentieth century anthropology... which will have 
a lasting place in the fundamental literature of our subject” 
(Meyer Fortes). Nadel died unexpectedly of a heart attack at 
the age of only 52. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Firth, in: American Anthropologist, 59 
(1957), 117-24, incl. bibl.; M. Fortes, in: $.F. Nadel, The Theory of So- 
cial Structure (1957), ix-xvi; M. Janowitz, in: Current Anthropology, 
4:2. (1963), 139, 149-54; IESS, index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB 
online; J. Salat, Reasoning as Enterprise: The Anthropology of S.F. 


Nadel (1983). 
[Ephraim Fischoff] 


NADELMAN, ELIE (1882-1946), U.S. sculptor. Nadelman, 
who was born in Warsaw, studied art there and in Cracow. 
He lived in extreme poverty in Paris for some years, but his 
first one-man show in 1909 was a triumph. His work at this 
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time was mainly influenced by classical Greek art, but certain 
drawings and pieces of sculpture hinted at a search for a new 
direction. Andre Gide wrote in his Journal (1909): “Nadelman 
draws with a compass and sculpts by assembling rhombs. He 
has discovered that each curve of the human body is accom- 
panied by a reciprocal curve opposite it and corresponding to 
it”? Nadelman, who regarded himself as the father of cubism, 
resented his not being recognized as such. He made his way 
to the U.S. early in World War 1, and had his first American 
one-man show in New York at the end of 1915. Over the years 
Nadelman became very successful with his fashionable, witty 
portrait busts. Nadelman and his wealthy wife assembled one 
of the finest collections of American folk art. The depression 
of the 1930s, however, brought a change in his fortunes and 
after 1932 he was virtually forgotten. He spent his last years 
doing voluntary occupational therapy at the Bronx Veterans’ 
Hospital and making sentimental little plaster figures for mass 
reproduction. Nadelman was rediscovered when in 1948, two 
years after his death, the New York Museum of Modern Art, in 
collaboration with the Boston Institute of Contemporary Art 
and the Baltimore Museum of Art, mounted a memorial ex- 
hibition of his work. This revealed him as an important sculp- 
tor, remarkable for the supple languor of his marble heads, his 
translations of folk art, and his comments on human foibles. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Kirstein, Sculpture of Elie Nadelman (1948), 

includes bibliography; idem, Elie Nadelman, Drawings (1949). 
[Alfred Werner] 


NADER SHAH, Persian king of the Turkish-speaking tribe of 
Afshar, originating from the northeastern region of Iran, who 
according to reliable sources acted as the head of a band of 
highway robbers and later became the king of Iran (1736-47). 
Nader was a Sunni and thus aimed at diminishing the influ- 
ence of the Shi‘ite religious authority which became predomi- 
nant in Iran during the Safavid period (1501-1736). This trend 
of thought to some extent brought relative relief to the Jews, 
who suffered extreme persecution and conversions under the 
Safavids. He may have entertained the idea of uniting all the 
monotheistic religions, at least in Iran, but he never acted se- 
riously to implement his idea except for ordering the heads 
of the Jews, Christians, and Muslims to translate their holy 
books into Persian. The translation of the Jewish Holy Scrip- 
tures was made by Rabbi Babai ben Nuriel of *Isfahan. The 
translation was made into *Judeo-Persian (Persian language in 
Hebrew letters). It was later transliterated into Persian script 
by a Muslim. The manuscripts of these Bible translations are 
preserved in the Vatican Library, the Bibliothéque Nationale 
in Paris, and the *Ben-Zvi Institute in Jerusalem. 

In addition, Nader entered Jewish history for being in- 
volved in two other events: (1) According to the Chronicle of 
*Babai ben Farhad (written around 1730), during his wars to 
expel the invading Afghans from Iran (1722-30), Nader, who 
in the Chronicle is called by his pre-royal name, Tahmasb 
Nader-Quli, extracted a large amount of money from the Jews 
of *Kashan and Isfahan and treated them badly. (2) Nader, 
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who made *Meshed the capital city of Iran, was responsible 
for the transfer of many Jews from *Kazvin and *Gilan prov- 
inces to the east and northeast of Iran which eventually re- 
sulted in the settlement of a group of Jews in Meshed around 
1746. Nader’s mistreatment of the Jews in the Eastern Cauca- 
sus is described by Altshuler. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Altshuler, Yehudei Mizrah Kavkaz (1990), 
index; WJ. Fischel, “Bible in Persian Translation, in: Harvard Theo- 
logical Review (1952), 3-45; A. Levi, “Eduyot u-Te’udot le-Toledot Ye- 
hudei Mashhad,’ in: Peamim 6 (1980), 57-73; L. Lockhart, Nadir Shah: 
A Critical Study Based Mainly upon Contemporary Sources (1938); 
V.B. Moreen, Iranian Jewry During the Afghan Invasion (1990); A. 
Netzer, “Korot Anusei Mashhad le-fi Yaakov Dilmanian, in: Peamim 
42 (1990), 127-56; idem, Ozar Kitvei ha-Yad shel Yehudei Paras be- 
Makhon Ben-Zvi (1985), 14, 17, 74, 87, 115, 143. 


[Amnon Netzer (24 ed.)] 


NADICH, JUDAH (1912- ), Conservative rabbi and post- 
war special advisor for Jewish affairs to General Dwight David 
Eisenhower. Nadich received his Bachelor of Arts degree with 
Phi Beta Kappa honors from the City College of New York 
and his Master of Arts degree from Columbia University. He 
was ordained by the Jewish Theological Seminary of America, 
which also awarded him the degrees of Master of Hebrew Lit- 
erature, Doctor of Hebrew Literature, and Doctor of Divin- 
ity (honoris causa). 

Upon ordination he served as rabbi of Temple Beth David 
in Buffalo from 1936 to 1940 and of Anshe Emet Synagogue in 
Chicago from 1940 to 1942. He then enlisted and served as an 
army chaplain for four years, spending 3% years in the Euro- 
pean Theater of Operations as senior Jewish chaplain with the 
U.S. armed forces and deputy to the theater chaplain. After 
the first German concentration camps were liberated, General 
Eisenhower appointed him his advisor on Jewish affairs, in 
which capacity he was instrumental in creating livable condi- 
tions for Jews who had survived the Holocaust, working with 
Displaced Persons and with other Jewish chaplians to urgently 
alleviate their desperate conditions. He received several Ameri- 
can decorations, the French Croix de Guerre, and the Order 
of the British Empire. He retired from active duty in 1946 with 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel. The government of Israel dec- 
orated him with the Ittur Lohamei ha-Medinah for his ser- 
vice during wartime. The Jewish Welfare Board honored him 
with the Frank L. Weil Award for distinguished service in the 
Armed Forces. Following his retirement from the Army, Nadich 
spent a year and a half on an extended speaking tour, address- 
ing Jewish communities in 40 states on behalf of the *United 
Jewish Appeal. On behalf of the *Joint Distribution Commit- 
tee, he addressed Jewish communities throughout South Af- 
rica, Zimbabwe, and Zambia as the guest of the South African 
Jewish War Appeal. 

He then went on to serve in the pulpits of two major 
Conservative congregations, very different in kind and in 
constituency. He was rabbi of Kehillath Israel (k1) in Brook- 
line, Massachusetts, from 1947 to 1957; and in 1957 he came to 
Park Avenue Synagogue in Manhattan after the death of Mil- 
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try. During the depreciation of the water level of the Sea of 
Galilee a site was uncovered (Ohalo 11) consisting of the foun- 
dations of a settlement of round huts, with flint assemblages 
in situ, with well-preserved plants and animal and fish bones. 
It is during the subsequent Kebaran that microliths began to 
predominate and evolve. Human remains are known from 
Qafzeh, Ksar ‘Akil, Nahal En Gev 1 (a semi-flexed burial of 
a woman), Neveh David (Mt. Carmel), and at Kharraneh in 
Jordan. The country was forested and was particularly suited 
for game (elk, deer, and boar) which was the object of the 
hunters. Numerous pounding and grinding stones indicate 
the processing and consumption of various nuts, grain, and 
seeds. Hunter-gatherers were also roaming the woodland ar- 
eas of the central highlands as recent archaeological finds have 
shown, but their settlements were so temporary and small (es- 
timated at no larger than 150 square meters) that traces have 
been hard to detect. 

Climatic change at the end of the Pleistocene resulted 
in the emergence circa 12,800 B.c.E. of a sedentary culture 
known as the Natufian. Natufian sites include ‘Ain Mallaha- 
Eynan, Nahal Oren Terrace, Hayonim cave, Jericho, el-Wad, 
and Hatula. Settlement took place in caves or within built 
complexes of houses, usually curvilinear, with sunken earthen 
and plastered floors and wall foundations of undressed stones 
or unbaked bricks. The superstructures of the walls of the 
dwellings were apparently made of wood, reeds, and other or- 
ganic materials; postholes found in one large house at Eynan 
provided evidence regarding roof supports. Houses contained 
hearths and grinding vessels. Flint tools included sickle blades, 
borers, and burins, as well as the distinctive production of 
small bladelets which were used as blanks for tools. The quan- 
tity of grinding vessels and sickles from the sites was regarded 
by some scholars as an indication that the Natufians not only 
gathered wild cereals but were also proto-farmers. However, 
convincing evidence for this has not been forthcoming from 
the plant remains gathered at the sites. Moreover, the grind- 
ing stones may have had numerous domestic functions and 
the sheen visible on sickle blades is easily obtainable from the 
cutting of wild grasses. Artistic representations include carved 
heads on sickle hafts, animal and human figurines cut sche- 
matically in limestone, and incised geometric designs (such 
as meanders and zigzags) on everyday objects. Burials were 
frequently encountered in pits beneath the floors of houses 
or in adjacent areas, either as single internments (flexed or 
stretched out) or as collective burials with numerous skulls 
and bones gathered together. Life expectancy for Natufians 
was no more than 35 years. Burial goods included necklaces 
and bracelets and other body decorations that were usually 
made of shells, notably Dentalium, with pendants of stone and 
bone. In Eynan the discovery that a dog was buried with its 
presumed owner provides an interesting insight in regard to 
domestication at that time. The final phase of the Late Natu- 
fian uncovered in the more recent excavations at Eynan, with 
structures, living surfaces, and hearths, may represent the 
hitherto elusive transition to that of the Pre-Pottery Neolithic 
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A period. Contemporary with the Late Natufian, the Harifian 
culture emerged in the Negev and Sinai in the southern Le- 
vant, with scattered settlement in the lowland areas utilized 
during the winter months and with additional sites used in the 
highlands in the summer months. Excavations have brought 
to light the foundations of huts, with a largely microlithic tool 
kit dominated by lunates and the Harif point. Grinding stones 
and stones with cupholes were found in the huts and their vi- 
cinity. The occupants were hunters and their prey included 
gazelle, ibex, and hare. 

The subsequent Neolithic has been divided into a pre-pot- 
tery period (Early Neolithic, 8500/8300 to 6000/5800 B.C.E.) 
incorporating the ppNA and PPNB stages, and also at some 
sites a final pPNC stage (ending around 5500 B.c.£.), and 
a succeeding pottery period (Late Neolithic, 6000/5800 to 
4000 B.C.E.) incorporating the PNA and PNB stages. The Early 
Neolithic period saw a gradual transformation in the Levant of 
“Sultanian” communities of hunters (practicing some farming) 
into “Tahunian” farmers (with the herding of animals) and the 
eventual emergence of more consolidated permanent villages. 
PPNA sites were once only known from sites in the Jordan 
Valley and in the Carmel Hills (notably at Nahal Oren), but 
recent work has revealed sites in the western foothills of Pal- 
estine (Hatula near Emmaus; Modiin) and elsewhere at des- 
ert sites. Significant remains from the PPpNA were uncovered 
at Jericho (Tell es-Sultan) with the earliest levels possessing 
“Khiamian” lithic assemblages, defined mainly by el-Khiam 
type arrowheads and the lower frequencies of microliths, and 
the later Sultanian assemblages having polished celts of basalt 
and limestone, flint adzes/axes with single cutting edges and 
plain sickle blades. An important discovery at Jericho was that 
of a massive round tower (8.5 m high) with an internal stair- 
case, and an adjacent wall segment fronted by a ditch (3.5 m 
wide) cut into bedrock. Most scholars believe these architec- 
tural features served for defensive purposes (i.e., fortifications) 
to provide protection for the settlement of curvilinear houses 
built of plano-convex mud bricks on stone foundations, which 
had a population estimated at 450 individuals. Others (nota- 
bly Bar-Yosef) suggest that the wall was used as a barrier to 
prevent the flooding of the village and that the round tower 
was the lower part of a mud-brick shrine (no longer extant). 
At Nahal Oren two ppna levels were uncovered (1v—-111) and 
the developed settlement consisted of 20 curvilinear structures 
built on four terraces, with hearths, grinding stones, and cup- 
hole slabs. Important sites in the Jordan Valley include Gilgal 
and Netiv ha-Gedud, and further afield, close to the Euphra- 
tes in Syria, the sites of Mureybet and Abu Hureyra. Various 
art objects are known made in bone and stone representing 
animals and humans. 

Numerous hamlets or villages from the ppnB period 
have been excavated: Jericho, Nahal Oren, Munhata, Ke- 
far ha-Horesh, and Yiftahel (Area c) in Israel, Beidha, Ain 
Ghazal and Basta in Jordan, and Tell Ramad in Syria. Curvi- 
linear houses were now replaced by rectilinear houses, multi- 
roomed, with walls of mud brick on stone foundations (as at 
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ton *Steinberg, where he remained for three decades as rabbi 
and, after 1987, as rabbi emeritus. KI was located in a middle 
class suburb of Boston and its congregants were arch tradi- 
tionalists; a four-day a week Hebrew School was the norm, 
followed by high school supplemental education at Boston 
Hebrew College. The congregation produced dozens of rab- 
bis and Judaic scholars from its student body. Park Avenue 
Synagogue is located on the prestigious upper East Side. Its 
congregants were leaders of business and industry, Wall Street 
and the worlds of banking and finance. Nadich served both 
communities well. 

Active in national as well as local affairs, Nadich was 
president of the Rabbinical Assembly; the Association of 
Jewish Chaplains of the Armed Forces; and the Jewish Book 
Council of America; vice president of Hadoar, the American 
Hebrew weekly magazine and an honorary vice president of 
the Jewish Braille Institute and a member of its board of direc- 
tors from 1957. He was chairman of the Commission on Jewish 
Chaplaincy of the Jewish Welfare Board. At the invitation of 
the Department of Defense and the Armed Forces Chaplains 
Board during November 1971, he conducted Torah Convoca- 
tions in South Vietnam and Japan and visited Jewish chaplains 
and servicemen in those countries and in Thailand, with the 
brevet rank of major-general; similarly, in Germany in No- 
vember 1974. In July 1990, he officiated at the first bat mitzvah 
in China. In 1992 the secretary of the Army appointed him to 
the commitee of the Department of Defense commemorating 
the 50'" anniversary of World War 11. 

He wrote Rabbi Akiba and His Contemporaries, The Leg- 
ends of the Rabbis (2 vols.; 1994), The Jewish Legends of the 
Second Commonwealth (1983), and Eisenhower and the Jews 
(1953); he was the editor and translator of The Flowering of 
Modern Hebrew Literature (1959) by his late father-in-law, 
Menachem Ribalow; the editor of Al Halakhah ve-Aggadah 
(1960), a volume of Hebrew essays by Louis Ginzberg. His 
brochure on Yom Kippur, written for Jews in the armed forces 
of the United States, has a distribution in the hundreds of 


thousands. 
[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


NADIR, BANU I-, one of the three major Jewish tribes in 
*Medina (pre-Islamic Yathrib) that became famous in Islamic 
historiography through their conflict with *Muhammad. Fol- 
lowing their defeat, the Nadir left their fortifications and or- 
chards and went into exile. The Nadir and their brother-clan, 
the *Qurayza, probably considered themselves descendants 
of Aaron ben Amram, and hence their nickname al-kahindani, 
“the two priests,’ or “the two priestly tribes.” Several years be- 
fore Muhammad's arrival at Medina (the hijra), the two tribes 
cooperated with the Arab tribe of Aws in the battle of Bu‘ath, 
although the Nadir had been beforehand, and were afterwards, 
allied with the Arab tribe of Khazraj; the Qurayza were con- 
stantly allied with the Aws. But with regard to tribal status the 
two tribes were unequal: the Nadir were more prestigious than 
the Qurayza and were entitled to a higher rate of blood money. 
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Against this background there was tension between the tribes 
of which Muhammad presumably took advantage. 

Roughly up to the middle of the sixth century Medina 
was controlled by a Sassanian military governor whose seat 
was in al-Zara on the coast of the Persian Gulf; the Nadir and 
Qurayza were then “kings” and exacted tribute from the Aws 
and Khazraj on behalf of the Sassanians. In the last quarter 
of the sixth century the king of al-Hira made an Arab of the 
Khazraj the king of Medina, which indicates that the Jews 
were no longer “kings” and tribute collectors. However, they 
later regained their power, and in the above-mentioned bat- 
tle of Bu‘ath they, together with the Aws, defeated the stron- 
ger Khazraj. After Muhammad's arrival the Jews were still the 
owners of fortresses and weapons par excellence. Muhammad 
concluded non-belligerency agreements with the Nadir as he 
did with the other main Jewish tribes; these agreements were 
not related to the so-called “Constitution of Medina” in which 
the main Jewish tribes did not participate. 

The town of Zuhra in the Medina area that was close 
to al-Quff, the town of the *Qaynuqa;, was “the town of the 
Nadir,’ although it was also inhabited by others. In Zuhra there 
were reportedly 300 goldsmiths, but it is not clear whether all 
or part of them belonged to the Nadir. The town was located 
near the eastern Harra (stony tract) of Medina that was named 
after it, Harrat Zuhra. 

Beside agriculture, the Nadir were involved in commerce: 
one of them, Abu Rafi, is referred to as “the biggest merchant 
among the people of Hijaz.” They traded in textiles, wine, and 
weapons. In addition to the common tower-houses (utum, 
pl. atam) which were also used for residence, the Nadir had 
a castle capable of sheltering the whole tribe in times of war. 
But the accounts of Muhammad's war against them speak of 
house-to-house fighting, which may indicate that they were 
taken by surprise. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: V. Vacca, “Nadir, in: EIS”, 7, 852b-853a; MJ. 
Kister, “Notes on the Papyrus Text about Muhammad's Campaign 
against the Banu al-Nadir, in: Archiv Orientdlni, 32 (1964), 233-36; 
M. Lecker, Muslims, Jews and Pagans: Studies on Early Islamic Me- 
dina (1995). 

[Michael Lecker (24 ed.)] 


NADIR, MOYSHE (pseudonym of Isaac Reis; 1885-1943), 
Yiddish poet and humorist. Born in eastern Galicia, Nadir 
emigrated to New York at the age of 13 and at 16 began to 
write lyrics in which he emphasized the hardships of the im- 
migrant generation. His later lyrics were more skeptical and 
often bitingly satirical. In addition to poetry, Nadir published 
feuilletons, essays, short stories, plays, and criticism in doz- 
ens of different Yiddish periodicals and anthologies, as well as 
dozens of his own books. He tried to mask his sentimentalism 
in biting irony, which increased as he found life increasingly 
meaningless, and sought escape from nihilistic moodiness in 
jesting. He said: “When God had nothing to do, He created 
a world. When I have nothing to do, I destroy it.” He coed- 
ited the humorous biweekly Der Yidisher Gazlen and was a 
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frequent contributor to Der Groyser Kundes, the most widely 
read Yiddish humorous periodical of his time. He participated 
in the literary projects of Di *Yunge and aroused interest with 
his volume of erotic lyrics Vilde Royzn (“Wild Roses,” 1915). 
His popular poem “Rivington Strit” (“Rivington Street,” 1936), 
published with the illustrations of Yosl Cutler and William 
Gropper, was transformed into a performance piece. Delight- 
ing readers with his paradoxes and wit, his writings served, at 
the same time, as a means through which he vented his anger 
at the world. His plays, poems, and essays were intended to 
shock respectable society. The fantastic is a thread often run- 
ning through his stories. His major contribution to Yiddish 
literature, however, was his imaginative use of the language, 
demonstrating through his puns and coinages the plasticity of 
Yiddish. Active in communist circles, he was hailed by adoring 
Jewish crowds during a 1926 visit to the Soviet Union, and in 
his articles in the communist Jewish daily, Frayhayt (1922-39), 
he attacked opponents of the Communist Party line. How- 
ever, severe disillusionment came with the Stalin-Hitler pact 
of 1939, and his collection of poetry Moyde Ani (“I Confess”), 
written in 1941 and published posthumously in 1944, includes 
an autobiographical section in which he repudiated his for- 
mer beliefs (English transl. in I. Howe and E. Greenberg, A 
Treasury of Yiddish Stories, 1953). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I.C. Biletzky, Essays on Yiddish Poetry and 
Prose Writers (1969), 129-36; Rejzen, Leksikon, 2 (1927), 500-13; LNYL, 
6 (1965), 126-33; S. Leshchinsky, Literarishe Eseyen (1955), 126-36; 
S.D. Singer, Dikhter un Prozaiker (1959), 57-66; I. Manger, Noente 
Geshtaltn (1961), 448-55; A. Tabachnik, Dikhter un Dikhtung (1965), 
268-374; S. Liptzin, Maturing of Yiddish Literature (1970), 34-6. 


[Sol Liptzin / Edward Portnoy (24 ed.)] 


NADLER, JERROLD LEWIS (1947-_ ), U.S. congressman, 
lawyer, and activist. Born in Brooklyn, N.y., to Emanuel and 
Miriam, Nadler was raised as an Orthodox Jew. He attended 
the Crown Heights Yeshiva and then Stuyvesant High School. 
He holds an A.B. from Columbia College, where he was a Pu- 
litzer scholar and co-founded a youth activist group called 
“West Side Kids” that sought better housing and education for 
Manhattan's West Side, supported liberal political candidates, 
and opposed the Vietnam War. He also holds a J.D. from Ford- 
ham University. Nadler’s varied positions within Congress 
have included committees and subcommittees on transporta- 
tion, the environment, and law. He is widely regarded as one 
of the most liberal members of Congress, representing one of 
the most liberal districts in the United States. 

After serving in the New York State Assembly for 16 
years, Nadler was elected to the House of Representatives in 
1992, filling the seat of Ted Weiss who had died in office. He 
was elected to his seventh term in 2004. Nadler is best known 
as a defender of civil rights and civil liberties, efficient trans- 
portation options, affordable health care and housing, support 
for the arts, and defense of the Social Security system. Nadler 
has been an outspoken supporter of some of politics’ most 
sensitive issues, including reproductive rights and sexual ori- 
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entation discrimination. An expert in transportation issues, 
Nadler has worked with New York City officials to relieve con- 
gestion of major arteries, enhance bus and ferry routes, and 
improve subway access. 

Nadler’s commitment is tied to his constituents, those 
residents of the 8' Congressional District of New York, which 
is considered one of the most diverse districts in the nation; 
the district is also known as having one of the largest Jewish 
communities in any congressional district. Nadler has been a 
constant supporter of the Jewish community, authoring the bill 
granting federal tax exemptions on settlements received by Ho- 
locaust survivors, working to improve African American-Jew- 
ish relations, and backing federal hate crimes legislation. He 
also represents the largest gay community in the United States 
and took forceful issue with President Bill Clinton’s “don't ask, 
dont tell” policy, adding that it also meant “don’t get caught.” 
He argued that it sanctioned bigotry in the United States, only 
changing the means by which it will be enforced. 

Nadler acted as a staunch and vocal advocate of efforts to 
clean up the contaminants left behind in the wake of the World 
Trade Center terrorist attacks and the subsequent buildings’ 
collapse. Nadler’s immediate reaction to the attacks in 2001 
was to help coordinate aid and supplies to residents and to help 
secure funds for victims; following that he worked for funding 
for community development and small businesses. He then 
focused on air quality, and called attention to what he felt was 
negligence by the Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) in 
allowing residents to return to their homes near the collapse 
site, citing unsafe levels of environmental contaminants. 


[Lisa DeShantz-Cook (24 ed.)] 


NADLER, MARCUS (1895-1965), U.S. economist. Born in 
Austria, he joined the Austrian army in 1912. During World 
War 1 he became a Russian prisoner of war and was sent to 
Siberia. From there he worked his way through Manchuria to 
the United States, where he enrolled as a night student at Co- 
lumbia University and completed his studies at George Wash- 
ington University. For several years he worked for the Federal 
Reserve Board, and in 1927 joined the faculty of New York 
University as professor of finance. He also served as a consult- 
ing economist for several New York banks and research direc- 
tor of the Devine Institute of Finance at New York University. 
His publications include The Banking Situation in New York 
State (1956), The Money Market and its Institutions (1955), and 
International Money Markets (1935) with J.T. Madden. 


[Joachim O. Ronall] 


NADSON, SEMYON YAKOVLEVICH (1862-1887), poet. 
He was grandson of an apostate Jew. After the death of his par- 
ents, his uncle, despite his opposition, sent him to army high 
school and to officers’ school, from which he was discharged 
only because he became ill with tuberculosis. Owing to his ill- 
nesses during childhood, he suffered from antisemitic perse- 
cution from members of his mother’s noble family. The sensi- 
tive and optimistic lyrics of his Stikhotvoreniya (“Poems,’ 1885) 
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reflect an orphan’s childhood and tragically brief career. Often 
republished in the U.S.S.R., Nadson’s verse appealed especially 
to younger readers. Despite his Christian upbringing, he ded- 
icated one poem to the Jews - “Ya ros tebe chuzhim, otver- 
zhenny narod” (“I Grew Up Strange to You, Parish People” 
which appeared in Pomoshch (1901), an anthology published 
to raise funds to aid devastated Jewish communities. 


NADVORNAYA (Pol. Nadworna), city in Ivano-Frankovsk 
(Stanislavov) district, Ukraine. An organized Jewish commu- 
nity existed from the beginning of the 186 century. Accord- 
ing to the 1765 census, 937 Jews paid the poll tax in Nadvor- 
naya and the surrounding villages. During the second half 
of the 18 century the hasidic movement made its influence 
felt among the local Jews. Nadvornaya Jews engaged largely 
in agricultural trade and owned oil wells, refineries, and saw 
mills. In 1880 the community numbered 4,182 (64% of the to- 
tal population); by 1900 the number had decreased to 3,644 
(48%); and in 1921 only 2,042 Jews (34%) remained, because 
of the pogroms perpetrated by Cossacks, Ukrainians, and 
Petlyura soldiers during World War 1. Between the two world 
wars many Jews earned their livelihood from the lumber 
industry. 


Holocaust Period 
In 1941 there were about 5,000 Jews in Nadvornaya. Under 
Soviet rule (1939-41), community institutions and all Jewish 
parties ceased to function. With the outbreak of war between 
Germany and the U.S.S.R. (June 22, 1941), the city was occu- 
pied by the Hungarians, who were allies of the Germans. Some 
2,000 Jews were expelled to there from the Transcarpathian 
province. The Ukrainians attacked the Jews, murdering many 
of them and looting their property. In September the Germans 
entered the town. On Nov. 6, 1941, an Aktion took place in 
which about 2,500 Jews were killed, among them 1,000 ex- 
pellees. In the winter of 1941-42 a number of Jews were taken 
to concentration camps. A ghetto was established on June 20, 
1942, and in another Aktion in the summer of 1942, hundreds 
were sent to the *Belzec death camp. In September and Oc- 
tober 1942 groups of Jews were transported to the ghetto at 
Stanislav and murdered there. Although at the end of 1942 the 
ghetto at Nadvornaya was destroyed, a few Jews succeeded in 
escaping and hiding in the surrounding forest; some crossed 
the border into Hungary. Jewish life was not reconstituted in 
Nadvornaya after the war. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Mahler, Yidn in Amolikn Poyln in Likht 
fun Tsifern (1958), index; B. Wasiutynski, Ludnds¢ zydowska w Polsce 
w wiekach x1x i XX (1930), 101, 123, 154, 157. 


[Aharon Weiss] 


NAEH, BARUKH BEN MENAHEM (1880-1943), Turk- 
ish translator and legal writer. Active in Adrianople (Edirne) 
public affairs, he was a Turkish infantry officer during World 
War 1 and immigrated to Palestine in 1923. Naeh’s translations 
include works by Yehuda Burla, A.S. Friedberg, and Sholem 
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Asch, as well as part of the Ottoman Majalla legal code. He 
also compiled a volume of guarantees and laws governing 
loans and debts (1937). 


NAFTALI, PERETZ (Fritz; 1888-1961), Israeli economist 
and politician, member of the First to Third Knessets. Born 
in Berlin, he studied at a Realschule in Berlin and at the 
Higher School for Trade (z1). In 1909-12 he worked for an 
export company in Berlin and Brussels. Naftali joined the 
German Social Democratic Party in 1911. In 1911-12 he served 
in the German army and in 1917-18 fought in World War 1. 
In 1921-26 he was the economic editor of the German daily 
Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, and in 1926 became the di- 
rector of the economic research institute of the Deutscher 
Gewerkschaftsbund (German Trade Union Federation). Naf- 
tali was viewed as a pioneer in the field of “economic democ- 
racy” and published a book under that title which earned him 
considerable fame in the international labor movement. Naf- 
tali joined the Zionist Organization in 1925, was chairman of 
the League for Labor Palestine, and a member of the Zionist 
Executive in Germany. In 1931 he took part in the Zionist Con- 
gress. In 1933, when the Nazis came to power in Germany, Naf- 
tali settled in Palestine. In 1933-36 he was a lecturer in eco- 
nomics at the Haifa Technion, and in 1936-37 at the Tel Aviv 
School of Economics and Law. In 1938-49 he served as the di- 
rector general of Bank Hapoalim. He was a member of Asefat 
ha-Nivharim in 1941-48 on behalf of Mapai and a member of 
the Tel Aviv Municipal Council and the *Histadrut Executive. 
Naftali was elected to the first three Knessets on the Mapai list 
and served as minister without portfolio in 1951-52 and again 
in 1958-59, minister of agriculture in the years 1952-55, min- 
ister of commerce and industry in 1955, and minister of social 
welfare in 1959. In the First and Second Knessets, when he did 
not serve as a minister, Naftali was a member of the Knesset 
Finance Committee. 

Among his writings are Kalkalat Yisrael: Halakhah u- 
Maaseh (“Israel’s Economy: Theory and Practice,” 1964); De- 
mokratya Kalkalit: Mivhar Ketavim (“Democratic Economics: 
A Selection of Writings,” 1965). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Rimmer, Perez Naftali: Sozial Demokrat 
ba-Ziyyonut u-be-Erez Yisrael (1983). 

[Susan Hattis Rolef (24 ed.)] 


NAGARI (Na‘ari), MOSES BEN JUDAH (14" century), 
philosopher. Nagari probably lived in Rome around 1300. He 
is the author of Maamar ba-Maarekhet, an index to Maimo- 
nides’ Guide of the Perplexed, which also contains explana- 
tions of philosophical terms. This work was printed together 
with questions on the Guide addressed to Isaac *Abrabanel by 
Saul Cohen (Venice, 1574; reprinted in Abrabanel, Ketavim al- 
Mahashevet Yisrael, vol. 3, 1967). Steinschneider suggested that 
Nagari’s name should be read Na‘ari and that he was a member 
of the Ne’arim (Adolescentoli) family. He also corrected cer- 
tain mistaken notions about Nagari (Cat Bod, 1834). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar, 282 (no. 204), 355 (no. 33). 
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NAGASAKI, port in S. Japan. With the opening of Japan 
to international relations in the mid-19'" century, Nagasaki 
gradually grew into a center of foreign trade. In the 1860s a 
small number of Jews, mainly from Eastern Europe, settled 
in the city. In the following years they organized religious 
and communal activities, built a synagogue, and maintained 
a burial ground. In the late 19* century (when the commu- 
nity numbered around 100) many of them earned a liveli- 
hood by catering to the needs of Russian sailors whose ships 
called regularly at the port. When this business ceased with 
the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese War in 1904, many of the 
Jews moved elsewhere, and the organized Jewish community 


came to an end. 
[Hyman Kublin] 


NAGEL, ERNEST (1901-1985), U.S. philosopher. Nagel, who 
was born in Nove Mesto (Moravia), emigrated to America at 
an early age. He received a B.S. from the City College of New 
York in 1923 and an M.A. (1925) and a Ph.D. (1930) from Co- 
lumbia University. He was appointed to Columbia's faculty in 
1930. He became John Dewey Professor of Philosophy in 1955 
and university professor in 1967. Upon his retirement, he was 
professor emeritus at Columbia. 

Though he was best known for his incisive and learned 
essays in the philosophy of science, Nagel’s interests as a phi- 
losopher were broad. Many of his writings deal with social and 
political questions and with questions of religion. In these lat- 
ter domains, influenced by his interest in the philosophy of sci- 
ence, his work emerges as a type of philosophical naturalism. 
According to Nagel, the types of explanation of the world that 
produce human knowledge are essentially those based on the 
model of explanation in the physical sciences. He argued, how- 
ever, that such types of explanation must not be interpreted 
narrowly, as a kind of rigid scientism, but rather broadly; e.g., 
explanations of mental phenomena are not to be reduced to 
descriptions of the movement of material particles as in the 
physical sciences. He thus distinguished between naturalistic 
explanations and materialistic ones, where “materialism” is 
taken to mean that philosophical view which denies the ex- 
istence of mind or mental qualities. In a similar vein, Nagel 
argued that “determinism” in physical theory is not such as 
to entail the denial of human freedom with regard to moral 
and political decisions. His analysis of morality and of human 
history accordingly allowed for the attribution of responsibil- 
ity to human agents for their actions. Thus he maintained that 
naturalism, although committed to giving a correct account 
of scientific knowledge, includes within its scope a place for 
imagination, liberal values, and human wisdom. Nagel’s main 
contribution to the philosophy of science is to be found in The 
Structure of Science (1961). He served as president of the As- 
sociation of Symbolic Logic (1947-49), and as president of the 
Philosophy of Science Association (1960-62). 

Among Nagel’s other important writings are An Intro- 
duction to Logic and Scientific Method, with Morris Raphael 
Cohen (1934); Principles of the Theory of Probability (1939); 
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Sovereign Reason (1954); Logic without Metaphysics (1956); 
Gédel’s Proof, with James R. Newman (1958); Observation and 
Theory in Science (1971); and Teleology Revisited and Other Es- 
says in the Philosophy and History of Science (1979). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Morgenbesser (ed.), Philosophy, Sci- 
ence, and Method; Essays in Honor of Ernest Nagel (1969); E. Madden, 
Philosophical Problems of Psychology (1962). 


[Avrum Stroll / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


NAG HAMMADI CODICES, a collection of Coptic papyrus 
manuscripts discovered in 1945 in the Egyptian desert near 
the base of the Gebel et-Tarif in the vicinity of Nag Ham- 
madi. The manuscripts, 13 in all, date from the fourth century 
and comprise a “library” of 52 tractates (not all of which are 
fully preserved). Presumably all of these writings are trans- 
lations from Greek originals. Most, but not all, of the docu- 
ments are gnostic in character, and therefore shed consider- 
able light on the history and character of the gnostic religion 
of late antiquity, since before the discovery of this library 
of original texts, most of our knowledge of Gnosticism was 
dependent upon the writings of opponents, especially the 
Church Fathers. 

These documents contain massive evidence concerning 
the Jewish elements in the development of Gnosticism, and 
refute once and for all the old opinion that Gnosticism origi- 
nated as a Christian heresy. What follows is but a small sam- 
pling of this literature. 

The Apocalypse of Adam (Codex v, tractate 5) is espe- 
cially important, since it appears to be devoid of Christian 
influences, and it, or perhaps rather its Grundschrift, may 
even be a pre-Christian work. The incipit indicates at once 
the literary genre of the work: “The relevation which Adam 
taught his son Seth in the seven-hundredth year, saying ...” 
The document is in direct continuity with the pseudepigraphic 
Adam literature of the Second Temple period (e.g., the Book 
of the Life of ‘Adam and Eve) and with well-known legends 
concerning Adam and Seth (cf., Jos., Ant. 1:67-71). In form it 
is an example of the “testament” literature (cf. e.g., the Testa- 
ments of the Twelve *Patriarchs and Gen. 49), Adam in this 
document giving his dying speech to his son Seth. (The “seven- 
hundredth year” is reckoned from Seth’s birth, and according 
to the chronology of Gen. 5:3, the Septuagint, Pseudo-Philo, 
Liber Anti-quitatum Biblicarum 1:2, and Jos., Ant. 1:68, is the 
year of Adam’s death.) Adam's speech deals with the experi- 
ence of himself and Eve after creation, alluding to the Genesis 
accounts and to well-known Jewish aggadot (e.g., the “glory” 
of Adam before his fall). But the thrust is typically gnostic. The 
Creator, called “Saclas” (Aramaic for “fool”), holds Adamic 
man in fear and bondage. A revelation from the higher realm 
is necessary to effect salvation for gnostic man, the “Sethians.” 
Adam recounts to Seth and his seed a revelation he has re- 
ceived from three angelic figures (cf. Gen. 18:2) prophesying 
the coming destruction by flood, by fire (cf. Sodom and Go- 
morrah), and the end of the world. The coming ofa savior-fig- 
ure, the “Illuminator,” is also prophesied, in terms reminiscent 
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of Iranian traditions, but also of Jewish messianic traditions. 
The Jewish elements in the Apocalypse of Adam are central, 
yet mutated in a heretical direction. 

This is the case, too, with very many of the other Nag 
Hammadi documents. An “Ophite” version of the Paradise 
story is recounted in On the Origin of the World (11, 5), The 
Hypostasis of the Archons (11, 4), and, probably in its earliest 
form, in a Midrash imbedded in The Testimony of Truth (1x, 
3), wherein the serpent and Eve are the revealers of knowledge, 
and the Creator is an envious villain. In addition to the Gen- 
esis story itself, aggadic traditions known from the Jewish Mi- 
drashim, including Aramaic word-plays (“serpent” 8710 / “Eve” 
mn / “instruct” x1, cf. Gen. R. 20:27) are utilized in the text, 
but are, of course, retold in a gnostic, heretical direction. 

The Apocryphon of John (11, 1; 11, 1; IV, 1) is a document 
which is attributed, in an obviously secondary redactional 
framework, to *Jesus as a revelation to his disciple John. How- 
ever, the basic revelation consists of a cosmogonic myth, with 
a Midrash on the first six chapters of Genesis, in which the 
figure of Jesus is altogether extraneous. At least a part of this 
myth was known also to Irenaeus (Adversus haereses 1:29). 
The myth contains speculations concerning the Highest God 
and the divine world (maaseh merkabah) and on the creation 
of the cosmos (maaseh bereshit). Speculation in, and study of, 
both these subjects was severely limited if not actually con- 
demned by the rabbis of the tannaitic period (cf. Hag. 2:1 and 
see *Merkabah Mysticism). In accordance with a trend in post- 
biblical Jewish theology (cf. Jos., Apion, 2.167: “uncreated ... 
immutable ... unknowable”), the Highest God is described in 
negative terms which stress his utter transcendence. From him 
emanate other divine beings, including four angelic “light- 
bearers’ that serve as attendants (cf. the four hayyot of Ezek. 
1:5). However, what marks this document as heretical is that 
the Transcendent God is not also the Creator. Creation results 
from the “fall” of Sophia (“Wisdom,” cf. the role of hokhmah 
in Prov. 8:22 ff.; and sophia in Wisd. 7:22ff.), whose product is 
Taldabaoth (also called “Saklas” and “Samael”). “Ialdabaoth” is 
the biblical Creator, and he, together with his fellow “archons,’ 
creates the world and the corporeal part of man. In his “igno- 
rance” he claims to be the only God (he quotes Ex. 20:5 and 
Isa. 45:5). This myth is found not only in the Apocryphon of 
John, but in numerous other gnostic writings as well. 

The creation of man in the Apocryphon of John is not only 
a retelling of the Genesis story, but is based on Jewish tradi- 
tions of interpretation of key biblical texts. For example, the 
account of the fashioning of man’s lower nature by Ialdabaoth 
and his fellow-archons is based on the Alexandrian-Jewish in- 
terpretation of Genesis 1:26f. and 2:7, that God relegated the 
creation of man’s mortal nature to the angels (cf. Fug. 68-70: 
Justin, Dialogue with Trypho the Jew, 62). The duality of man’s 
soul, i.e., a lower psyche and a higher pneuma (“spirit”), is 
based on the Hellenistic Jewish (probably Alexandrian) in- 
terpretation of the Septuagint of Genesis 2:7 (cf. Spec. 4.123; 
Det. 84). The detail that Adam was inert and lifeless until he 
received the heavenly “inbreathing” is developed from the 
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Palestinian interpretation of Genesis 2:7 that depicts Adam 
as a *golem (cf. Gen. R. 8:1; 14:8; Sanh. 38b). 

An interesting example of continuity between the *Dead 
Sea Scrolls and the Nag Hammadi documents is the tractate 
Melchizedek (1x, 1), wherein the figure of *Melchizedek is 
presented as a redeemer-holy-war figure, just as in the frag- 
mentary scroll discovered in cave 11 at Qumran (11 Q Melch.). 
Other features of Melchizedek’s role as presented in the Nag 
Hammadi tractate are reminiscent of Jewish traditions found 
in the Enoch literature, esp. 2 (Slavonic) Enoch. 

Study of the Nag Hammadi documents provides a clearer 
picture of some of the gnostic groups described by the Church 
Fathers, especially the Valentinians and the so-called “Sethi- 
ans.” The following Nag Hammadi tractates are related to the 
Sethian form of Gnosticism: The Apocryphon of John (11, 1; 111, 
1; Iv, 1), The Hypostasis of the Archons (11, 4), The Gospel of the 
Egyptians (111, 2; 1v, 2), The Apocalypse of Adam (v, 5), The 
Three Steles of Seth (vit, 5), Zostrianos (v111, 1), Melchizedek 
(1x, 1), The Thought of Norea (1x, 2), Marsanes (x, 1), Allogenes 
(x1, 3), and The Trimorphic Protennoia (x111, 1). While some 
of these documents (but not all) are Christian in their pres- 
ent form, it is now clear that Sethian Gnosticism, in its earliest 
stages, developed independently of, and possibly even prior to, 
Christianity. The Jewish components of Sethian Gnosticism 
are central and constitutive. 

In short, a wide variety of Jewish traditions may be found 
in the Nag Hammadi documents, biblical and extra-biblical, 
“main-line” and “sectarian,” from Palestine and from the Dias- 
pora, to the extent that the Jewish element in Gnosticism must 
be seen as primary and not secondary. Paradoxically, the her- 
meneutical thrust in the use of these materials is outspokenly 
heretical, even “anti-Jewish” These documents, therefore, pres- 
ent an exceedingly interesting area of study for scholars working 
in the fields of religious history, sociology, and psychology. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.M. Robinson et al. (ed.), The Facsimile 
Edition of the Nag Hammadi Codices (11 vols., 1972-79); idem (ed.), 
The Nag Hammadi Library in English (1977); idem (ed.), The Coptic 
Gnostic Library (Coptic-English critical edition of the Nag Ham- 
madi Codices, 11 vols., 1974- ); J.-E. Ménard (Editeur-en-chef), Bib- 
liotheque copte de Nag Hammadi, Section “Textes” (Coptic-French 
critical edition of the Nag Hammadi Codices, 1977- ); K. Rudolph, 
Die Gnosis: Wesen und Geschichte einer spdtantiken Religion (1977); B. 
Pearson, “Jewish Haggadic Traditions in The Testimony of Truth from 
Nag Hammadi (ce 1x, 3),” in: J. Bergman et al. (ed.), Ex Orbe Religio- 
num: Studia Geo Widengren (1972), 457-470; ibid., “Biblical Exegesis 
in Gnostic Literature; in: M. Stone (ed.), Armenian and Biblical Stud- 
ies (1976), 70-80; ibid., “The Figure of Seth in Gnostic Literature,” in: 
B. Layton (ed.), The Rediscovery of Gnosticism (1979); H.-M. Schenke, 
“Das Sethianische System nach Nag Hammadi-Handschriften,’ in: P. 
Nagel (ed.), Studia Coptica (1974), 165-172; D. Scholer, Nag Hammadi 
Bibliography 1948-1969 (1971), supplemented annually in Novum Tes- 
tamentum: E. Pagels, The Gnostic Gospels (1979). 


[Birger A. Pearson] 


NAGID (Heb. 7°33, pl. 0°7°23; Ar. ra’is al-yahiid), the head of 
the Jewish community in Islamic countries (except under 
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*Abbasid rule where Jewry was led by the *exilarchs). In the 
Middle Ages, beginning with the tenth century, there were 
negidim in *Spain, *Kairouan, *Egypt, and *Yemen; in *Mo- 
rocco, *Algeria, and *Tunisia there were negidim from the 16‘ 
to the 19 centuries. 


History of the Institution of the Nagid 

When the Abbasid caliphate was split up and independent 
kingdoms came into being, the new rulers found it neces- 
sary to appoint a leader for each non-Muslim community. 
‘Abd al-Rahman I (751-788), founder of the *Umayyad emir- 
ate in Spain, appointed a Visigoth prince to head the Chris- 
tian community, and subsequent leaders of the Christians 
were appointed from among Christian courtiers or candi- 
dates proposed by the community. The duties of the head of 
the Christian community consisted of representing the com- 
munity before the authorities, ensuring the payment of taxes, 
supervising community life, and administering the judiciary, 
which applied Visigoth law. In a similar manner, the heads of 
the Jewish community were appointed from among persons 
holding high rank at the court of the caliph or sultan, such as 
vizier, secretary, or treasurer; most, however, were physicians. 
Their task was to see to it that the Jewish community fulfilled 
the duties imposed on it (such as observing the Covenant of 
*Omar); they also appointed dayyanim and other community 
officials. Thus, the office of nagid came into being to serve the 
purposes of the Muslim state, but its existence was also in the 
interests of the Jews, for these *nesi’im (the term nagid was first 
applied in the beginning of the 11'* century) would intervene 
in their behalf to obtain better conditions or to bring about 
the cancellation of anti-Jewish decrees. The archetype of the 
institution of nagid was the Babylonian exilarch, with certain 
differences. The negidim did not claim Davidic descent, their 
appointment being based on their own achievements and their 
standing with the authorities, rather than their blood line, 
and they did not, as a rule, derive their income from taxes 
imposed on the community, as did the exilarchs. The similar- 
ity of the duties of the two institutions seems to account for 
the legend mentioned by *David b. Solomon ibn Abi Zimra 
(Responsa no. 944) and Joseph b. Isaac Sambari (Neubauer, 
Chronicles, 1 (1887), 115-6), according to which the office of 
nagid in Egypt was created by a member of the Babylonian 
exilarch’s family who had been invited to Egypt by the Abba- 
sid wife of the Egyptian ruler; D. Ayalon (Neustadt, see bib- 
liography) has shown that there is no historical truth to this 
legend, for there is no record of any daughter of an Abbasid 
caliph marrying a Fatimid caliph, and, as stated, the negidim 
did not claim Davidic descent. 


Spain 

Among those known to have held the office of nagid in Spain 
are Hisdai ibn *Shaprut, physician and statesman at the courts 
of ‘Abd al-Rahman 111 (ruled 912-61) and his son al-Hakam 
11 (961-76). Ibn Shaprut did a great deal for the Jews in his 
own country, as well as for Jewish communities in other parts 
of the world; Dunash b. *Labrat refers to him as “judge.” 
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Jacob ibn *Jau, who succeeded Ibn Shaprut, was, according 
to Abraham ibn *Daud, appointed head of the Jewish com- 
munity by Mansur ibn Abi ‘Amir, the guardian of Hisham 11 
(976-1013); the latter “issued him a document placing him 
in charge of all the Jewish communities from Sijilmassa to 
the river Duero... [The decree stated] that he was to adjudi- 
cate all their litigations, and that he was empowered to ap- 
point over them whomsoever he wished and to exact from 
them any tax or payment to which they might be subject... 
he placed at his disposal... the carriage of a vicegerent. Then 
all the members of the community of Cordoba assembled 
and signed an agreement [certifying] his position as nasi, 
which stated: “Rule thou over us, both thou, and thy son, and 
thy son’s son also” (Abraham ibn Daud’s The Book of Tradi- 
tion, ed. by G.D. Cohen (1967), 69). Ibn Jau was in office for 
only one year, and was removed by the vizier al-Mansur. The 
source quoted above illustrates the duties of the office, the 
manner in which the appointee was chosen by the authori- 
ties, and the appointee’s acceptance by the community. Both 
Ibn Shaprut and Ibn Jau fulfilled the duties of nagid, but nei- 
ther bore the title. Two Spanish negidim who did hold the title 
were Samuel ibn Nagrela (Samuel *ha-Nagid; 993-1056) and 
his son Jehoseph *ha-Nagid. Samuel was the treasurer and 
secretary of King Habbus of Granada; S.D. Goitein (see bibli- 
ography) assumes that the title nagid was awarded to him by 
*Hai Gaon. His son, who also served as the king’s secretary, 
was killed in 1066; according to Goitein, he was awarded his 
title by Daniel b. *Azariah, nasi and Gaon of Palestine from 
1051 to 1062. Both negidim received their titles in recognition 
of the aid they extended to the yeshivot, both in Palestine and 
in Iraq (Babylonia). 


Kairouan 

During the same period, there was a separate Jewish lead- 
ership in Kairouan, Tunisia. The first official nagid who was 
appointed by the Zirid emir was ‘Abu Ishaq Ibrahim ibn ‘Ata 
(Natan), who served as court physician to the emir Badis 
(966-1016) and his son al-Mu‘izz (1016-62), the rulers of the 
eastern Maghreb (Tunisia and Algeria). The appointment ap- 
parently was made during the period of the Fatimid al-Hakim 
bi-Amri’llah (1010-1221), at which time the opportunity was 
grasped to free themselves from Fatimid rule. It may be as- 
sumed that even before this there was local Jewish govern- 
ment in Kairouan, but without formal independent status. 
Ibrahim, like the Spanish negidim, extended aid to the Babylo- 
nian yeshivot, in addition to attending to the needs of his own 
community, and earned the praise of Hai Gaon, who in 1015 
awarded him the honorary title of negid ha-Golah (“nagid of 
the Diaspora”). He died in about 1020 and was succeeded by 
Jacob b. Amram, who was referred to by such titles as negid 
ha-Golah, sar ha-Segullah (“the chosen prince”), and peer 
ha-edah (“pride of the community”). There is no record of 
his early activities and the last report about him dates from 
1041. He helped the Kairouan community in times of need, 
sent contributions to the yeshivot in Palestine and Babylonia, 
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List of Negidim in Egypt 
1. Judah b. Saadiah 1067(?)-1079(?) 
2. Mevorakh b. Saadiah 1079(?)-1110(2) 
3. Moses b. Mevorakh before 1115—after 1124 
4. Samuel b. Hananiah 1141-1159 
5. Zuta intermittently for some years after 1159 
6. Moses b. Maimon (Maimonides)? after Zuta 
7. Abraham b. Moses Maimuni before 1213-1237 
8. David b. Abraham Maimuni 1237-1300 
9. Abraham b. David Maimuni before 1291—after 1313 
10. Moses b. Abraham Maimuni? after his father 
11. Joshua b. Abraham Maimuni d. 1355 
12. David b. Joshua Maimuni 1355-1374 
13. Amram 1374— after 1384 
14. Simeon before 1422 
15. Joseph b. Obadiah? after 1430 
16. Abd al-Latif b. Ibrahim b. Sams before 1442 
17. Joseph b. Khalifah before 1458—after 1465 
18. Solomon b. Joseph d. 1482 
19. Nathan (Jonathan) b. Saadiah ha-Kohen Sholal before 1484-1502 
20. Isaac ha-Kohen Sholal 1502-1517 
21. Abraham de Castro 1520(?)—after 1524 
22. Tajid? second half of 16th century 


23. Jacob b. Hayyim Talmid? second half of 16th century 


ik Ashtor, Toledot, 1 (1944), 41; .D. Goitein, in: HUCA, 34 (1963), 180. 
2. S.D. Goitein, Sidrei Hinnukh (1962), 37, 128. 

3-4. idem, in JOR, 53 (1962/63), 95-96. 

fi) E. Ashtor, in: HUCA, 27 (1956), 313-5. 

6. D. Neustadt, in: Zion, 11 (1945/46), 147-8. 

ts Goitein, in JQR, 53 (1962/63), 96, 104. 

8 Ibid., 104; idem, Sidrei Hinnukh, 114. 

9. 


idem., Sidrei Hinnukh,114; idem, in: Tarbiz, 34 (1965), 249-50. 
He served as nagid for several years with his father. 


10. idem, in: Tarbiz, 34 (1965), 255. 
11. Ashtor, Toledot, 1 (1944), 298 ff. 
12. Ibid., 3002-2; 3 (1970), 88; A.H. Freimann, in: Minhah li-Yhudah, dedicated to 


J.L. Zlotnik (1950), 175-8. 
13-17. Ashtor, Toledot, 2 (1951), 22-26, 84, 86-87. 


18. Ibid., 3 (1970), 154. 

19. Ibid., 2 (1951), 450-3. 

20. Ibid., 505 ff.; A. Shohet, in: Zion, 13-14 (1948/49), 43. 
21. AN. Pollack, ibid, 1 (1936), 24, 28-31. 


22-23.  Rosanes, Togarmah, 3 (1937/38)?, 220-1. 


and earned the praise of the exilarch Hezekiah b. *David. He 
was also in contact with the Jewish community in Sicily. It is 
probable that there was one more nagid in Kairouan before 
the community ended in the 1160s. 
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Egypt 

In Egypt the office of nagid remained in existence for over 
500 years; there are extant documents which contain a wealth 
of details on the negidim and their authority and acts. Some 
scholars accept the view that the first nagid of Egyptian Jewry 
was *Paltiel, an Italian Jew who was brought to Egypt by al- 
Mui‘izz, the Fatimid conqueror of Egypt (969), and was part 
of the ruler’s officialdom. The sole source for this information 
is the *Ahimaaz Scroll; there is an assumption that the Shi‘ite 
Fatimids, who decreed themselves Imams (caliphs), did not 
wish to depend in any way upon the Sunnite Abbasid caliphs, 
preferring to appoint a separate head for the Jews under their 
ruler rather than have them acknowledge the authority of the 
Babylonian exilarch, an official who was part of the Abba- 
sid hierarchy. There are various theories concerning the true 
identity of Paltiel, the most recent being the one expressed 
by M. Gil (see bibliography), according to which he was Fadl 
ben Salih, a chief commander of the Fatimid army. Another 
theory is B. Lewis's (see bibliography), according to which he 
was Musa b. Eleazar, al-Mu‘izz’s physician. Mann (Egypt, 1920, 
see bibliography) was the first to suggest this theory of Paltiel’s 
being the first nagid on the Fatimids initiative. 

The Genizah documents contain no proof of the exis- 
tence of the office of nagid in the first half of the 11" century. 
On this basis some scholars, such as Goitein (1971, see bibli- 
ography), Cohen (1980, see bibliography), and Gil (1992, see 
bibliography), wrote against Mann’s theory. Today there are 
certain scholars, such as Sela (1995, 1998, see bibliography) 
and Bareket (1998, 1999, see bibliography) who are re-adapting 
the old Mann theory. The first negidim for whom details are 
found in the Genizah are Judah b. Saadiah, who was a court 
physician, held the post of nagid in the 1060s and the 1070s, 
and was referred to as “nagid of the People of God,” and his 
brother *Mevorakh, who was nagid from about 1079 (with 
temporary interruptions) to 1110. Mevorakh was the physician 
and adviser of al-Malik al-Afdal, the acting ruler of Egypt, and 
was awarded no less than 14 honorary titles, some of which 
were typical of those used by the yeshivot in Babylonia and 
Palestine. For a while, Mevorakh was removed from office, a 
result of the machinations of David b. *Daniel, a member of 
the house of the Babylonian exilarch who had succeeded in 
gaining the governor's support for his claim to the leadership 
of Egyptian Jewry. Such competition for the office occurred 
on several occasions, up to the 13 century. As a rule the chal- 
lenge came from members of the Babylonian exilarch’s house 
or the Palestinian yeshivah. 


THE INSTITUTION OF NAGID. The nagid was appointed by 
the authorities after receiving the agreement of prominent 
members of the community. The choice, however, was not 
made in a democratic manner. Rather than the official repre- 
sentatives, it was the influential members of the community 
who recommended the candidate. Sometimes the vizier was 
bribed to recommend a particular person; this happened, 
for example, in the middle of the 12 century, in the case of 
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*Zuta. The appointment of the nagid did not depend upon the 
consent of the exilarch or the heads of the yeshivot, and the 
mention of such consent in the existing documents must be 
regarded as a mere formality. At times it was the son of the 
deceased nagid who was appointed in his father’s place, while 
on some occasions preference was given to a person who had 
achieved a prominent position at the ruler’s court. Beginning 
with Abraham b. Moses b. *Maimon, the son of *Maimo- 
nides, the office became hereditary, and four of his descen- 
dants served as negidim, the last being David b. Joshua *Mai- 
muni. From the end of the Ayyubid dynasty and throughout 
the Mamluk period, the office of nagid, or ra’is al-yahiid, had 
the character of a permanent institution, whose functions 
were defined by the authorities. Several letters of appoint- 
ment from the Mamluk period are extant which contain the 
provision that the ra’is always be a Rabbanite and that he also 
be in charge of the *Karaites and *Samaritans. It was his duty 
to appoint a prominent Karaite as leader of that community, 
although the head of the Samaritans received his own letter 
of appointment from the government. According to Qalqa- 
shandi (d. 1418), the status of nagid was parallel in nature to 
that of the Christian patriarch, and like any person of official 
rank wore official dress, the khal‘a. The Arab chronicler Ibn 
Fadl Allah al-‘Omari, whose work was written in 1340, tells 
about a nagid’s letter of appointment in which his author- 
ity and functions were described as follows: consolidation of 
the community; administration of justice to the members of 
the community on the basis of its religious law; responsibil- 
ity for matters of personal status — betrothals, marriages, and 
divorces; the right of excommunication; supervision of the 
observance of the commandments, according to the Law of 
Moses and the decisions of the rabbis; the duty to ensure com- 
pliance with the Covenant of Omar, especially the prohibition 
of constructing new synagogues, and the order concerning the 
wearing of garb different from that of the Muslims; supervi- 
sion of synagogues and prayer services; grading the status of 
the members of the community (this apparently applies to tax 
assessment, for there were three different rates for the poll tax, 
depending upon a person’s economic situation); and general 
responsibility for the maintenance of law and order by the 
community. Jewish sources, primarily Genizah documents 
dating from the Fatimid period and after, give further infor- 
mation on the wide range of the nagid’s duties and activities. 
He protected his community from oppression by government 
officials and interceded with the authorities for the cancella- 
tion of unjust and severe decrees. He served as arbitrator in 
cases of injustice, discrimination, and unfair economic com- 
petition; attended to the needs of the weak and the suffering; 
and tried to retrieve lost goods, rescue Jews from prison and 
captivity, and raise the ransoms required for such purposes. 
It was he who authorized the payment of tuition fees from the 
communal trust fund for the education of orphans and chil- 
dren of the poor (five such payment orders by a single nagid, 
Abraham b. Moses b. Maimon, were found in the Genizah). 
The nagid was not responsible for collecting the poll tax, but 
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it was he who ensured the payment of the tax on behalf of 
the poor, when the authorities did not exempt them. He had 
his own officials through whom he supervised kashrut, ritual 
slaughter, and marriages. Decisions made by the various com- 
munities required his confirmation, and in general he super- 
vised the community operations by means of the muqaddam, 
his personal representative to the local community. Although 
he was the supreme legal authority for the community, he did 
not actually function as a judge, but appointed dayyanim who 
sat on his bet din and handled legal conflicts; the court was 
known as the Great Bet Din and it was headed by the dayyan 
al-yahud. Legal documents such as marriage writs, divorce 
writs, and wills were issued “by the authority” of the nagid. 
According to Meshullam of *Volterra, who visited Egypt in 
1481, the nagid’s penal powers included the right to impose 
capital punishment (Massa Meshullam mi-Volterah, ed. by 
A. Yaari, 1948, 57), but it is doubtful whether the authorities 
did in fact grant him such power. Obadiah *Bertinoro, writ- 
ing in 1487-88, states that the nagid was empowered by the 
caliph “to punish, imprison, and flog” anyone who opposed 
his will; this seems to be a more realistic description of the 
nagid’s authority. He could also use excommunication and 
imprisonment in those cases where the prestige of his office 
was not sufficient to achieve compliance with his decisions. 
In the Fatimid and Ayyubid periods the negidim did not im- 
pose taxes for the maintenance of their office; usually they 
were wealthy court physicians and property owners, and also 
received gifts from members of the community. In the Mam- 
luk period a change seems to have taken place, and accord- 
ing to the testimony of David b. Solomon ibn Abi Zimra mar- 
riage and divorce proceedings became subject to a fee, out of 
which the nagid would pay the scribe, while the rest would 
go into his own treasury. The honors accorded to the Egyp- 
tian nagid were similar to those of the exilarch. Thus, the read- 
ing of the weekly portion of the Torah would be preceded by 
an introductory recital in honor of the nagid, in which he 
was mentioned by name. Special Yizkor (i.e., memorial) piy- 
yutim were composed to commemorate departed negidim. The 
conquest of Palestine by Saladin (1187) created the need for 
the appointment of a separate leadership for Jewish commu- 
nities of Palestine and Syria, and the office of nagid of “Erez 
Israel and Judah” was created. The names of two such negi- 
dim are known, both of whom served in the 13" century; 
Obadiah b. ‘Ulah and Hillel b. Moses. Under Mamluk rule, 
Palestine had a deputy nagid, who was under the authority 
of the nagid of Egypt. As a rule the Egyptian negidim were 
chosen from local Jewish leaders. The last two negidim ap- 
pointed under Mamluk rule, however, were from a family 
of Maghreb hakhamim: Nathan (or Jonathan) *Sholal, nagid 
from 1484 to 1502, who went from Algeria to Palestine but 
then moved to Egypt, and his nephew Isaac *Sholal, who 
was director of the Egyptian mint. Isaac founded a yeshiva in 
Jerusalem and attended to the needs of the city’s scholars. In 
1509 he and his bet din enacted an ordinance exempting reli- 
gious scholars from all taxes, except for the poll tax. He was 
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deposed from his office in 1517, when Egypt was taken over 
by the Ottomans, and died in 1524. Under Ottoman rule, two 
more negidim were appointed in Egypt: Abraham *Castro, 
who was also the director of the Egyptian mint, and Jacob 
b. Hayyim *Talmid, who was sent from *Istanbul to Egypt 
in order to take up the post. According to a report by Joseph 
*Sambari (Neubauer, Chronicles, 1 (1887), 116-7), Jacob Talmid 
became involved in a controversy with Bezalel *Ashkenazi, 
whereupon the Egyptian governor decided to abolish the of- 
fice of nagid in Egypt. Henceforth, it was the hakham (chief 
rabbi) who acted as the representative of Egyptian Jewry be- 
fore the authorities. 


Yemen 

The existence of the office of nagid in Yemen may be deduced 
from fragmentary information contained in letters found in 
the Genizah and from inscriptions on Yemenite tombstones, 
both sources dating from the end of the 11 up to the begin- 
ning of the 14" centuries. The first nagid of whom there is 
knowledge was Japheth (Hasan) b. Bendar, apparently of Per- 
sian origin, who in a document dating from 1097 is referred 
to as a “prince of the communities.” He and his descendants 
were residents of *Aden, were clerks for merchants, and dealt 
in the trade with India; they exercised some measure of con- 
trol over the trade routes and the price of the transit goods 
which passed through Yemen on their way to Egypt. Japheth’s 
son, Madmun, mentioned in letters from the period 1132-51, 
was granted the title of “nagid of the Land of Yemen” by the 
exilarch; he also maintained contact with the gaon Mazliah 
*ha-Kohen from Egypt and received an honorary title from 
him (in addition to six other titles of honor that he bore). In 
an official report of the bet din he is described as “appointed 
by the exilarchs and heads of the yeshivot over all of Israel 
and acknowledged by the respective rulers in the lands of the 
sea and of the desert”; the latter passage seems to imply that 
Madmun had agreements with the pirate chiefs who con- 
trolled the sea routes. His son Halfon inherited the title of 
nagid and served from 1152 to 1172. During his lifetime there 
were two other negidim, R. Nethanel *al-Fayyumi (d. after 
1164) and his son Jacob b. Nethanel *al-Fayyumi, who was 
in charge of the communities in central Yemen; the latter re- 
ceived Maimonides’ famous Iggeret Teiman. There are reports 
of another nagid by the name of Madmun (he may be identi- 
cal with Shemariah b. David), who served from 1202 to 1218. 
Three negidim are known from the first half of the 13'* cen- 
tury: Madmun (apparently a descendant of the first Madmun 
mentioned above) and his sons, Halfon and Joshua. The title 
of nagid was also held by David b. Amram *Adani, author of 
Ha-Midrash ha-Gadol, who lived at the end of the 13'* and the 
beginning of the 14" centuries, and may have been a descen- 
dant of the Madmun family. 


North Africa 

In the Jewish communities of the Maghreb from the 16 to 
the 19" centuries the office of nagid was held either by promi- 
nent Jewish merchants or Jews who had close contacts at the 
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ruler’s court and served as interpreters and diplomatic agents. 
In rabbinic literature of the time, they are referred to as nagid 
me'ulleh (“most excellent nagid”) or nasi. They differed from 
the medieval negidim in that they served only a single com- 
munity, rather than a whole country, and were really rashei 
kahal. Some of them, however, extended their influence be- 
yond the confines of their own community. They were elected 
by the prominent members of the community and in some 
cases also received an appointment from the Muslim ruler. 
They participated in the drafting of community statutes, and 
were authorized to impose corporal punishment and fines and 
report to the Muslim authorities any person violating commu- 
nity regulations. The negidim are frequently mentioned in the 
“Statutes of Fez” (Kerem Hemed, 2, 1871). In the 18" century 
their official title in Algeria was muqaddam, while in Tunisia 
and Tripolitania it was qd@id. 
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[Eliezer Bashan (Sternberg) / Elinoar Bareket (24 ed.)] 


NAGIN, HARRY S. (1890- ), U.S. civil engineer. Born in 
Romny, Russia, Nagin went to the U.S. in 1906. From 1924 
he was executive vice president of a large steel products com- 
pany in Pennsylvania. He took out over a hundred patents on 
steel structures, bridge floors, gratings, concrete, and plas- 
tics. 
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NAGLER, ISADORE (1895-1959), U.S. labor leader. Born 
in Austria, Nagler went to the United States in 1909 and 
worked as a cutter, joining Local 10 of the Cutters’ Union. 
In 1920 he was made an official of the International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union (ILGwv) and was a prominent 
anti-communist. He became vice president of the ILgwu 
in 1929 and worked closely with the union president, Benja- 
min *Schlesinger and his successor David *Dubinsky. Nagler 
was general manager of the Joint Board of the Cloakmakers 
Union from 1928 to 1939 and was one of the founders of the 
American Labor Party (ALP). In 1944 he left the Labor Party 
with Dubinsky in protest against its pro-communist line and 
helped found the Liberal Party in which he was a prominent 
figure. He was prominent in the New York Jewish Education 
Committee, the Federation of Jewish Philanthropic Societ- 
ies, and *orT. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Haskel, A Leader of the Garment Work- 


ers (1950), incl. bibl. 
[Melvyn Dubofsky] 


NAGY, ENDRE (1877-1938), Hungarian author and stage 
manager. Some of Nagy’s early stories had Jewish themes, but 
he later converted to Christianity. He was founder and man- 
ager of Hungary’s first political cabaret, to which he contrib- 
uted topical commentaries. Two of his more important works 
were A kaberé regénye (“The Story of the Cabaret,’ 1935) and 
Varad-Pest-Parizs (1958). 


°"NAGYBACZONI-NAGY, VILMOS (1884-1976), Hungar- 
ian general and minister of defense. In 1942 Nagybaczoni- 
Nagy was appointed minister of defense. At that time Jews 
were excluded from the Hungarian army and were drafted 
into the labor service. Their situation was at times intolerable, 
particularly at the Russian front. When Nagybaczoni-Nagy 
assumed office, he reviewed the labor battalions at the front 
and immediately ordered an improvement in their conditions. 
Claiming that labor service was the same as military service, 
he abolished the discriminations against Jewish draftees and 
their families, then in force through anti-Jewish legislation. 
He ordered officers and commanders “when dealing with Jews 
to refrain from showing their personal feelings, and not to in- 
crease work norms and discipline by unlawful means.” Nagy- 
baczoni-Nagy expressly forbade attacking or humiliating Jews 
in public. He was concerned with the release of the sick and 
invalids, with healthy and sufficient food, a daily eight-hour 
rest, and with the personal cleanliness of the members of the 
labor battalions. In addition, he gave his attention to the reli- 
gious needs of the draftees, e.g., the keeping of the Jewish fes- 
tivals, as well as allotting sufficient time for donning the phy- 
lacteries. Nagybaczoni-Nagy did not hesitate to put on trial 
officers and commanders who behaved with cruelty. 
Following repeated pressure by the Arrow Cross oppo- 
sition in the Hungarian parliament, Nagybaczoni-Nagy was 
forced to resign. After the German occupation of Hungary 
(March 19, 1944) Nagybaczoni-Nagy was arrested and de- 
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ported to Germany. His memoirs for the years 1939-44 were 
published in 1946 under the title Végzetes esztend6k (“Crucial 
Years”). In 1967 Nagybaczoni-Nagy was recognized by *Yad 
Vashem as one of the *Righteous of the Nations. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Karsai (ed.), Fegyvertelen alltak az akna- 


mez6kon, 2 vols. (1962). 
[Baruch Yaron] 


NAGYKANIZSA, city in S. Hungary. It is almost certain 
that Jews were living in Nagykanizsa in 1710, and by 1745 the 
community owned a synagogue. The first inscription in the 
register of the hevra kaddisha dates from 1782. The commu- 
nity was officially established in 1786 and the new bet mi- 
drash was erected in 1805. The community of Nagykanizsa 
was among the first to join the *Reform movement, although 
only after bitter disputes. In 1829 it adopted the ritual of the 
famous composer S. *Sulzer (which was identical with the 
traditional ritual) and introduced an ensemble of ten violin- 
ists to accompany the choir during all services except those 
of the New Year and the Day of Atonement. In 1845 an organ 
was also introduced, the first case of its kind in the service 
of a Hungarian Jewish community. Noteworthy Orthodox 
rabbis of the community were H. Torai (1776-92) and Meir 
Szanté (until 1831). The first rabbi belonging to the Reform 
movement was L. *Loew (1841-46). He was succeeded by 
H.B. Fassel (1851-83) and E. Neumann (1883-1918). The lat- 
ter was the only Hungarian rabbi to incorporate some of the 
ritual reforms suggested by A. *Geiger. The last rabbi of the 
community, E. Winkler (1919-44), who reintroduced the tra- 
ditional ritual, accompanied his community to Auschwitz. He 
died in Melk (1945). 

In the first Jewish school (1786-1809), opened following 
the reforms of Joseph 11, the language of instruction was Ger- 
man. In 1832 Jewish education was offered in the Hungarian 
language. A pre-secondary school was opened in 1867, which 
offered courses in natural sciences as well as religious mat- 
ters. In 1891-92 it was converted into a secondary commercial 
school (the only Jewish school of its kind in Hungary) which 
functioned until 1933. In addition, a general pre-secondary 
school was opened in 1890. The Jews of Nagykanizsa played 
an important role in the industrial and commercial develop- 
ment of the town during the first years of the 20" century. 
The golden era of the community lasted from 1863 to 1902 
under the community presidents of the Guttman family who 
received the title Baron. The leading charitable institutions 
were the hevra kaddisha (founded in 1782), whose beautiful 
pinkas has been preserved in the Jewish Museum of Buda- 
pest, the Jewish Hospital (founded in 1832), and the women’s 
organization (1843). The population rose from 500 in 1782 to 
1,000 in 1830, 2,875 in 1880, 3,378 in 1910, and 3,663 in 1920. 
After the German occupation (March 19, 1944), Jewish males 
between the ages of 16 and 60 became the first Jews of Hun- 
gary to be deported to Auschwitz, on April 29. The rest were 
sent to Auschwitz on June 3-4. Only 300 returned in 1945. In 
1970, 100 Jews were living in Nagykanizsa. 
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Jericho) or completely built of undressed stones (as at Nahal 
Oren and at the terraced site of Basta). Floors and interior 
walls of structures were frequently plastered; a small installa- 
tion for the burning of lime was uncovered at Ain Ghazal and 
slag has been found at other sites (e.g., under the PN levels of 
Yiftahel). Plastered walls were found at Jericho decorated with 
floral decoration, and at Basta decorated with a representa- 
tion of twigs and berries. Burials of prone or flexed adults and 
children (frequently headless) were found beneath floors. The 
PPNB is characterized by a wealth of clay and plaster statuettes 
representing humans and animals, as well as numerous plas- 
ter-molded human skulls of men, women, and children, with 
features emphasized with paint and shells, masks and small 
figurines. Two caches of human statuettes and busts made out 
of lime-based plaster, molded on lashed reed bundles, were 
recovered from Ain Ghazal and are dated to 6750/6500 B.C.E. 
The faces of these statuettes were painted and other features 
may represent body paint, clothing, or tattooing; polydactyly 
was evident in a six-fingered toed foot and hand. Such favissae 
were definitely connected with ritual practices and the statues 
were originally intended to be displayed in the round. Sixty- 
one plastered or decorated skulls and crania are known from 
Syria and the Levant, from the sites of Tell Ramad, Jericho, 
Beisamoun, Nahal Hemar (modeled in bitumen), Ain Ghazal 
and Kefar ha-Horesh. It has been suggested that the human 
statuettes and plastered skulls represent stylized representa- 
tions of ancestors, but recent research on the skulls does not 
support claims that age, sex, or skull shape were domineering 
factors in the choice of skulls for special treatment. The PPNB 
lithic industry resembles that of the ppNA except for the fact 
that heated flint was now used. Blades from naviform (i.e., 
boat-shaped) cores were used for making arrowheads (the 
Helwan and Jericho points, and later the Byblos and Amuq 
points), sickle blades (plain or slightly serrated), and other 
tools. Bifacial tools are also known. In addition, obsidian (vol- 
canic glass) for making very sharp tools was brought in from 
eastern Anatolia and indicates the importance of the exchange 
of commodities at that time. Greenstone was used for making 
pendants and marine shells were gathered from the Mediter- 
ranean and Red Sea. This period also has the earliest attempts 
at animal domestication and the first systematic cultivation 
of cereals and legumes (with the earliest known fava beans 
and lentils at Yiftahel), side by side with the continued prac- 
tice of hunting and the raising of sheep and goats. The onset 
of a dry climatic period at the end of the ppNB apparently led 
to the abandonment of many settlements. At Ain Ghazal the 
site actually continued expanding in the PPNc (circa 6000 to 
5500 B.C.E.) with some changes, such as smaller structures 
appearing with permanent storage facilities, and sub-floor 
burials of complete skeletons (breaking the earlier tradition 
of the headless burials). The pPNc stage has also been noted 
at the site of Basta in Jordan and at Yiftahel in Israel with 
the discovery of rectilinear pier houses. Crude attempts at 
making pottery (sun-dried or low-fired) was found at Ain 
Ghazal and Basta, and examples of vessels made of White 
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Ware (“vaisselles blanches”) are known particularly from the 
northern Levant. 

The succeeding late Neolithic pottery period (6000/5800 
to 4000 B.C.E.), incorporating the PNA (typified by “Yar- 
mukian” and Jericho 1x) and pn (typified by Wadi Rab- 
bah) stages, marks a major change with the establishment of 
new settlements and with a greater sedentary way of life. The 
early part of this period was once described as characterized 
by ephemeral settlements of circular sunken huts without 
solid architecture and rounded pits, based on the results of 
excavations at Jericho, Shaar ha-Golan, Munhata, Tel Aviv 
sites (e.g., Ha-Bashan Street) and so forth, and that the pop- 
ulation was semi-nomadic and pastoral. Recent excavations, 
however, have shown this to be a misconception and based 
on faulty data and that there were in fact large and flourish- 
ing sedentary villages during this period. Three monumental 
and solid-built architectural complexes, with rectilinear plans, 
with courtyards and alleyways, indicating village planning, 
were uncovered in the 1990s at Shaar ha-Golan. Handmade 
fired pottery - jars, cooking pots, bowls - characterizes the 
material culture assemblages of this period and the vessels are 
frequently decorated with red-painted and incised geometric 
designs (such as chevron and herringbone patterns). The in- 
vention of pottery is believed to have taken place first in the 
northern Levant, together with the plaster-based White Ware, 
and slowly it began appearing in Palestine as well. At Yifta- 
hel (Stratum 111) the White Ware and the early pottery was 
visually indistinguishable, and some distinctions could only 
be made by petrographic analysis. Numerous types of female 
figurines are known made of stone and clay, perhaps repre- 
senting the Mother Goddess and fertility, as well as incised 
drawings and symbols on carefully selected river pebbles. The 
Yarmukian seated female figurines are particularly distinctive; 
350 were found at Sha’ar ha-Golan alone. A possible shrine 
was uncovered at Bikat Uvda, with large animals drawn with 
stones on the desert floor in its vicinity. Pressure flaking and 
polishing are two new features of the lithic technology of this 
period. The lithic tool-kit includes sickle blades, arrowheads 
in a variety of shapes, and axes/adzes, as well as the normal 
points, scrapers, and burins. Subsistence was based on culti- 
vation practices, with cereals and legumes, and animal herd- 
ing (sheep and goats, with pigs and cattle raised in some com- 
munities). Groups of hunters and pastoral nomads continued 
living in the desert fringes. 


CHALCOLITHIC. The peak of village development in the 
southern Levant, with a more permanent agricultural ex- 
istence and a dependence on livestock and crops, occurred 
during the Chalcolithic period (4000-3300 B.c.E.). The pe- 
riod is regarded as a complex and stratified society, with clear 
evidence for trade and craft specialization, maritime pursuits, 
and the exploitation of marginal environments. Some schol- 
ars suggest that the social organization of these communities 
was in the form of “chiefdoms.” This period attests to the wide- 
spread use of copper, hence the name of the period (khalkos = 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Villanyi, in: L. Barbarits, Nagykanizsa 
(1929), 251-62; E. Laszld, in: R.L. Braham (ed.), Hungarian Jewish 
Studies, 1 (1966), 61-136, incl. bibl. and notes. 

[Jeno Zsoldos] 


NAHAL (Heb. "m3, Noar Halutzi Lohem; Fighting Pioneer 
Youth), in its classic form a regular unit of the Israel Defense 
Forces whose soldiers were organized in garinim (“groups”) 
of pioneering youth movements in Israel and Zionist youth 
movements in the Diaspora that educated their members to- 
ward cooperative settlement in Israel. During their term of 
military service, these soldiers simultaneously participated 
in intensive training and social and ideological preparation 
toward their future as members of cooperative agricultural 
settlements. Nahal had two aims: to produce first-class sol- 
diers and to prepare garinim for establishing new settlements 
or joining existing ones. All members of such a potential 
group were mobilized together, form a single army unit, and 
together underwent training. Training consisted of initial 
military training (at a Nahal army camp) which was com- 
bined with ideological and social activities. There was then 
a period of combined agricultural and military training in a 
kibbutz or at a Nahal outpost. Advanced military training in 
paratroop, tank, artillery, engineering, or other units followed 
for the men, while the girls went to live in their destined set- 
tlement where they were later joined by the men. The group 
then served for a period of shalat (sherut le-lo tashlum, “un- 
paid service”). 

The Nahal outpost was a typical army camp with military 
ranks and discipline, but at the same time preparations were 
made for a civilian agricultural settlement. During the first 20 
years of its existence, Nahal founded 36 outposts, of which 22 
became permanent settlements. Another 18 settlements were 
founded or refounded by soldiers who once served in Nahal; 
in a further 70 settlements, Nahal soldiers constituted half 
the membership, while in hundreds of other kibbutzim and 
moshavim there were smaller groups of ex-Nahal soldiers. It 
has been found that four years after mobilization (i.e., a year 
after completing Nahal), about a third of the soldiers remained 
on the land and, of these, about half (that is 15% of those who 
were originally members of the group), stayed in their settle- 
ments after 15 and 20 years. 

Nahal was sometimes employed on special projects. For 
example, in 1949 it built a road to En-Gedi along the west bank 
of the Dead Sea. In the early 1950s it organized large-scale veg- 
etable production. In the 1960s it employed its soldiers to teach 
reading and writing to both young and adult illiterates in de- 
velopment towns. Other countries showed interest in Nahal 
methods, and courses for Nahal instructors were organized 
in Israel for countries in Asia, Africa, and South America. 
Many Israelis were employed as instructors in training simi- 
lar groups in developing countries. 

In the 1980s, Nahal changed its character. The name Nahal 
is now used for two different army units: the Nahal Command 
working under the Education Corps and responsible for the 
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garin activity; and the Nahal brigade, which is a regular infan- 
try brigade and part of the Central Command. It includes the 
Nahal haredi battalion for ultra-Orthodox soldiers. The Nahal 
garinim focus on educational activity in civilian communities. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Levitas, Nahal - Israels Pioneer Fighting 
Youth (1967); Ministry of Defense, Israel, Nahal (1970). 


[Yehuda Schuster / Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 


NAHALAL or NAHALOL (Heb. 2973 2772). 

(1) Town in the territory of the tribe of Zebulun, along 
with Shimron and Beth-Lehem (Josh. 19:15, 21:35). The Israel- 
ites were apparently unable to dispossess the Canaanites from 
Nahalol (Judg. 1:30). Later, probably in the days of David, it 
became a levitical city belonging to the family of Merari (Josh. 
21:35). In the Talmud (TJ, Meg. 1:1, 70a), it is identified with 
Mahalol, which corresponds to the present-day Arab village of 
Ma‘lal southwest of Nazareth; the remains that can be found 
there are of the Roman period only and include a mausoleum 
(Qasr al-Deir). The site of Nahalal proper is still in dispute. 


[Michael Avi Yonah] 


(2) The first moshav ovedim in Erez Israel. It was founded 
in 1921 in the western Jezreel Valley by veteran pioneers of the 
Second *Aliyah, some of whom had been members of the first 
kevuzah, *Deganyah. The 80 settling families each received 
25 acres (100 dunams) of land, and they drained the malarial 
swamps. (Malaria had prevented two previous attempts at 
settlement, one by Arabs and one by Germans.) In the 1920s, 
the first farm branches - field crops, cattle, and poultry —- were 
developed and concrete stables built, while the settlers lived 
in wooden huts for 15 years. The village layout, devised by the 
architect Richard *Kauffmann, became the pattern for many of 
the moshavim established before 1948; it is based on concen- 
tric circles, with the public buildings (school, administrative, 
and cultural buildings, cooperative shops, and warehouses) at 
the center, the homesteads in the innermost circle, the farm 
buildings in the next, and beyond it ever wider circles of gar- 
dens and fields. In 1929 a Girls’ Agricultural Training Farm 
was established at Nahalal by *w1zo; it was headed by Han- 
nah Maisel-Shohat, wife of Eliezer *Shohat. In the 1940s it be- 
came a coeducational farming school of *Youth Aliyah. Naha- 
lal is one of the principal centers of the Tenw’at ha-Moshavim. 
More water became available in the 1930s from the *Mekorot 
regional network and deep wells were drilled in the vicinity. 
Farming then became more intensive, fruit orchards were 
added, and existing branches expanded. In 1969 Nahalal, in- 
cluding the agricultural school, had 1,020 inhabitants. By the 
mid-1990s its population had grown to 1,240, but in 2002 it 
was down to 925, with 350 resident farmers, 165 permanent 
non-farming residents, 100 school employees, and the rest 
temporary residents. The main farming branches were dairy 
cattle, poultry, fruit orchards, flowers, and field crops. 


[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Albright, in: AAsor, 2/3 (1923), 26; Aharoni, 
Land, index; EM, s.V. (incl. bibl.). WEBSITE: www.nahalal.org.il. 
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NAHALAT YEHUDAH (Heb. 17377 N27), urban community 
with municipal council status, on the Coastal Plain of Israel 
near Rishon le-Zion, founded in 1914 as a moshavah by mem- 
bers of the Hibbat Zion movement of Russia. Nahalat Yehudah 
was characterized by auxiliary farmsteads whose owners 
were employed in Rishon le-Zion or in Jaffa and Tel Aviv. 
After 1948 an immigrant camp (ma’barah) was established 
in Nahalat Yehudah’s municipal area, increasing its population 
to over 5,000. The new immigrants were later given permanent 
housing in other localities, so that the population decreased 
to 2,350 (1969). Although a number of industrial enterprises 
existed in Nahalat Yehudah, many inhabitants were employed 
in other communities in the Tel Aviv conurbation. Subse- 
quently Nahalat Yehudah became part of Rishon le-Zion and 
its name was given to a *w1zo youth village accommodating 
approximately 300 students. The youth village had originally 
been founded in 1922 as a workers farm training women in 
various farm branches. After the establishment of the State 
of Israel it became an agriculture high school with a dormi- 
tory. The name Nahalat Yehudah commemorates Judah Leib 
*Pinsker. 


WEBSITE: www.nachlat.org.il. 


[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


NAHAL OZ (Heb. ty 273), kibbutz in southern Israel, estab- 
lished in 1951 as a border settlement by a *Nahal group near 
the Gaza Strip, affiliated with Ihud ha-Kevuzot ve-ha-Kib- 
butzim. Later, pioneers from South America and other coun- 
tries joined the kibbutz. Before the *Sinai Campaign (1956), 
and in the days before the *Six-Day War (1967), Nahal Oz was 
frequently a target for attacks and shelling from beyond the 
Gaza Strip border. After June 1967, a point near the kibbutz 
became an entrance gate to the Strip. The kibbutz economy 
was based on intensive farming (field crops, dairy cattle, and 
poultry) and a hi-tech enterprise in the field of video com- 
munications. In 1997-98 the kibbutz began going over to a 
private wage economy. This was accompanied by a great cri- 
sis causing many residents to leave the kibbutz and the popu- 
lation to drop from 495 in the mid-1990s to 288 in 2002. The 
name Nahal Oz points both to the original Nahal outpost, and 
to nearby Gaza (whose Hebrew name, Azzah, is derived from 
the same root as oz, meaning “strength”). 


WEBSITE: www.sng.org.il/meida/yeshuvim/nahal-oz.htm. 


[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (274 ed.)] 


NAHARIN, OHAD (1952- ), Israeli dancer and choreogra- 
pher. He was born in Israel on kibbutz Mizra, and grew up in 
the town of Tivon, near Haifa; he is the son of artistic parents 
who were involved in music and theater. 

Naharin started professional dance training after he 
finished his army service. After a year of training with the 
*Batsheva Dance Company, he performed in The Dream (1974) 
and was asked to stay on with the troupe for another year. He 
then studied for a year at Juilliard in its Professional Studies 
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Program. He danced for a year with Maurice Béjart’s Ballet of 
the 208 Century and moved to New York. He married Mari 
Kajiwara, the Japanese-American dancer who danced in the 
Alvin Ailey Company. His dance creations are performed by 
the top dance companies of the world. Naharin’s first work 
as choreographer was Haru No Umi (1980). In New York he 
founded the Ohad Naharin Dance Company, which toured 
worldwide. In 1990, he was appointed the artistic director of 
the Batsheva Dance Company. His choreography challenges 
visually and excites the senses. “If you could hold one of Ohad 
Naharin’s dances in your hand, it would feel smooth. Think 
of a polished stone, it looks like a piece of secret sculpture, 
but hurl it and it becomes a weapon” (Deborah Jowitt, Vil- 
lage Voice, New York). His works include: Black Milk (1986), 
Tabula Rasa (1987), Sinking of the Titanic (1990), Kyr (1990), 
King of Wara (1990), Anaphase (1993), and Mamootot (2003). 
In his work Playback (2004), performed in Eilat, he appeared 
as dancer, singer, and instrumentalist. Naharin won the Israel 


Prize for dance of 2005. 
[Ruth Eshel (2™4 ed.)] 


NAHARITYYAH (Heb. 77°73), city in N. Israel, 6 mi. (10 km.) 
N. of Acre. Nahariyyah was founded in 1934 as a village (mosha- 
vah) by a group of middle-class immigrants from Germany. 
Their company, headed by the engineer Yosef Levi, bought 
the land, and thus gained the first Jewish foothold in the Acre 
Plain and Western Galilee. The settlers encountered difficulties 
in changing over to farming from their previous occupations 
in commerce and the professions. They also found themselves 
in an endangered and isolated position when the 1936-39 Arab 
riots broke out. By then beginnings were made to turn Nahari- 
yyah into a seaside resort, in addition to developing agriculture. 
The population, with about 1,000 in 1941, increased to 1,400 in 
1945 when manufacturing, particularly in the food branch, first 
began. In the years just prior to statehood, Nahariyyah served 
as a landing place for “illegal” immigrant ships. In the War 
of Independence (1948), Nahariyyah, together with ten other 
Jewish settlements in Western Galilee founded in the preced- 
ing decade, was completely cut off by Arab Acre, and only in- 
termittently were communications with Haifa maintained by 
means of small motor boats going to Haifa. With the capture 
of Acre by Israel forces, Nahariyyah was able to resume contact 
with the rest of the country and was included in the State of 
Israel. Numerous immigrants from various countries, mainly 
from Romania, North Africa, and Iraq settled there. The popu- 
lation grew from 9,200 in 1953 to 20,700 in 1968, 37,100 in the 
mid-1990s, and 47,400 in 2002, occupying a municipal area of 
about 4 sq. mi. (10 sq. km.). The city’s economy was based on 
tourism and recreation, industry, farming, trade, and services. 
In 1968 the city had over 30 hotels and pensions with a total 
capacity for 1,400 tourists. On the bathing beach a breakwater 
was built creating two bays, for swimming and for sailboats. 
There were also swimming pools. Farming was mostly for spe- 
cialized export crops (strawberries, avocados, flowers). Local 
industry included textiles, asbestos cement, metal instruments, 
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electrical appliances, fine mechanics, paper products, agricul- 
tural machinery, etc. A new industrial zone for large enterprises 
was added in the north to supplement the older industrial zone 
near the railroad station. The commercial center was laid out 
along the central avenue on both sides of the Ga’aton Stream. 
The hotel zone stretched mainly along the beach and the city 
had 21 public parks and ornamental gardens. At the turn of the 
20 century, residents earned their living in industry (45%), 
services (40%), tourism (11%), and agriculture (4%). The city’s 
name is derived from nahar (“stream”), referring to the Gaaton 
Stream which passes through part of the city. 


WEBSITE: www.nahariya.muni.il. 


[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


NAHASH (Heb. wi; “snake”), king of the Ammonites, who 
enjoyed a long reign from the beginning of Saul’s reign over 
Israel (1 Sam. 11:1ff.) until some years after David was estab- 
lished at Jerusalem (11 Sam. 10:1). Nahash is first mentioned 
when he encamped against Jabesh-Gilead and sought to sub- 
jugate it on most humiliating terms. The Jabeshites appealed 
for help to their fellow Israelites, and the crisis called forth 
Saul’s latent capacity for leadership. He issued a call to the 
tribes to rally behind him and march to the relief of Jabesh- 
Gilead; and the force that responded inflicted a stunning de- 
feat on the Ammonites (1 Sam. 11:1ff.). Nothing more is related 
about Nahash until the notice of his death, where the Bible 
states that he had shown kindness to David (11 Sam. 10:2). 
It is likely that he was friendly toward David because David 
was also an opponent of Saul. David attacked Nahash’s son 
and successor Hanun and reduced the Ammonites to depen- 
dency. Shobi, another son of Nahash, who was one of those 
who befriended David at Mahanaim during Absalom’s rebel- 
lion, may later have been reigning over the Ammonites as 
David's vassal. Nahash, according to 11 Samuel 17:25, was the 
father of David’s sister Abigail. Since David's father was Jesse, 
this would imply that David and his sister had only one par- 
ent in common - their mother, the tracing of their relation- 
ship through their mother being a characteristic of a beena 
marriage. The Nahash referred to in this verse might be Na- 
hash king of the Ammonites, which would be an additional 
reason for the latter’s friendliness toward David. It has been 
suggested, however, that there is a corruption in the text, and 
Nahash intruded into this verse from verse 27. According to 
this, “daughter of Nahash” is to be emended to read, with the 
Septuagint, “daughter of Jesse.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Noth, Personennamen 2309; J. Morgenstern, 
in: ZAW, 47 (1929), 91-110; 49 (1931), 46-58. 


NAH’AWENDI (Nahawandi), BENJAMIN BEN MOSES 
AL- (mid-ninth century), *Karaite scholar, surnamed after 
the city of *Nehavand (Nahavand, Nihavand), in Persia. He 
probably lived in Persia or Iraq, since Karaite settlement in 
Palestine, particularly in Jerusalem, did not begin until after 
Nah’awend?s death. In the official Karaite memorial prayer 
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he is ranked next to *Anan’s son Saul, and in medieval Ara- 
bic accounts the Karaites as a group are sometimes referred 
to as “the followers of Anan and Benjamin.” Al-*Kirkisani, 
who lived a century later and whose information is usually 
highly reliable, states that Nah’awendi was “learned in the 
lore of the Rabbanites and strong in Scripture, and served for 
many years as a judge.” Karaite tradition regards Nah’awendi 
as the person who established early Karaite teaching on a 
firm footing by purging it of Anan’s supposedly excessive lean- 
ing toward Rabbanite doctrines. It is true that Nah’awendi 
disagreed with Anan on many points of law, but at the same 
time he appears to have been rather tolerant; he not only had 
no objection to adopting Rabbanite legal ordinances, includ- 
ing some which have no direct support in Scripture, but is 
even said to have declared that every person may be guided 
in legal matters by his own judgment and is not obliged to 
submit to the decisions of commonly acknowledged au- 
thorities. On the other hand, later Karaites rejected some 
of Nah’awendi’s views, particularly his theory that the world 
was not created immediately by God, but that God created an 
angel who, in turn, created the world. Further, he was of the 
opinion that the Law was revealed by an angel, not by God, 
and the prophets received their prophecy from an angel. The 
purpose of this theory was to refer all the anthropomorphic 
passages in Scripture, or those which might be contrary to 
pure monotheism, to this angel-creator, and not to God Him- 
self. This theory presumably represents an adaptation of a 
Gnostic idea, subsequently modified into the Philonic-Chris- 
tian doctrine of the *logos (creative word). Nah’awendi’s bor- 
rowings from Rabbanite law seem to testify to his realization 
that the cry “Back to the Bible!” raised by Anan and earlier 
pre-Karaite schismatics, while tactically useful for their pur- 
pose of basing their laws solely on the Bible, was impractical, 
since biblical legislation alone could not efficiently govern 
the Karaites’ social and economic life a thousand years later, 
in the vastly different conditions prevailing in the Muham- 
madan empire. Hence he was forced to provide guidance 
for his coreligionists (probably out of his own experience as 
a practicing judge) in such matters as identification of wit- 
nesses, loans, agency, conjugal property rights, revokable gifts, 
and inheritance and wills, for which Scripture supplies only 
vague guide rules or none at all. Unlike Anan, who wrote (so 
far as is known) only in Aramaic, and unlike his own succes- 
sors who wrote in Arabic, Nah’awendi wrote (again, so far as 
is known) in clear and fluent Hebrew, sharply distinct from 
the stilted Hebrew of later Karaite scholars and translators in 
the Byzantine Empire. His legal works comprise Sefer Mitz- 
vot (“Book of Precepts”) and Sefer Dinim (“Book of Rules”), 
both presumably parts of a comprehensive code of Karaite 
law. The Sefer Dinim, dealing with civil and criminal law, was 
published by A. Firkovich under the title Masat Binyamin 
(1835); extracts in English translation are found in L. Nemoy, 
Karaite Anthology (1952). Fragments, presumably of the Sefer 
Mitzvot, were published by A. Harkavy (Studien und Mitthei- 
lungen, 8 (1903), 175-84). 
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Nah’awendi also wrote commentaries on some of the 
books of the Bible (the Pentateuch, Isaiah, Song of Songs, 
Ecclesiastes, Daniel), which were highly regarded even by an 
authority like Abraham ibn Ezra. The colophon of the Sefer 
Dinim contains the earliest-known occurrence of the term 
“Karaites.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baron, Social’, 5 (1957), 223-6; H. Wolfson, 
in: JQR, 51 (1960-61), 89-106; Guttmann, Philosophies, 58-59. 

[Leon Nemoy] 


NAHMAN BAR RAV HUNA (first half of the fifth century 
c.E.), Babylonian amora. According to the letter of Sherira 
Gaon (ed. by B.M. Lewin (1921), 94f.), during 452-55 Nahman 
was head of the academy in Mata Mehasya which had been 
revived by Ashi, succeeding Idi b. Avin, Ashi’s successor. Ac- 
cording to Halevy, the amora Nahman mentioned in the Bab- 
ylonian Talmud as a contemporary of Ravina and Ashi (Er. 
27a; Ket. 7a; Kid. 6b; et al.) is the same person. Halevy sug- 
gests that he was the brother of the younger Ravina who was 
considered by some scholars to have completed the editing 
of the Babylonian Talmud, since, according to Sherira, the 
father of Ravina was also Huna, but this is refuted by S. and 
H. Albeck (see bibl.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 940f.; Halevy, Dorot, 3 
(1923), 91-93; S. Albeck, in: Sinai - Sefer Yovel (1958), 7of.; H. Albeck, 


Mavo la-Talmudim (1969), 434. 
[David Joseph Bornstein] 


NAHMAN BEN ISAAC (d. c. 356), Babylonian amora. His 
mother was the sister of Aha b. Joseph (Shab. 140a). Nahman 
studied under his uncle Aha, who because of his age leaned 
upon Nahman’s shoulder and was led by him (Shab. 140a). 
He is referred to as having waited upon a Mar Samuel (Bezah 
25b). According to R.N. Rabbinovicz, however (Dikdukei 
Soferim, ad loc.), the reference is to Simeon b. Abba and the 
great amora Samuel of a previous generation. He was the head 
of the *kallah in the academy of Rava where he was friendly 
with Adda b. Abba, with whom he attended Rava’s discourses 
(BB 22a). He also taught in Drukeret (Shab. 94b), where he 
went at the invitation of Nahman b. Hisda (Taan. 21b) and as- 
sisted him in his teaching (BB 8a), defending him several times 
against the criticism of Rava (Ket. 63b; Shevu. 12b; Hul. 88b). It 
is probable that he was active in Drukeret before his appoint- 
ment with Rava. After Rava’s death in 352 Nahman joined the 
academy of Pumbedita which, since the death of Abbaye in 
338, had been combined with Rava’s school in Mahoza, and 
held this post for the last four years of his life. 

Nahman b. Isaac is frequently quoted in the Babylo- 
nian Talmud (the occurrence of his name in the Jerusalem 
Talmud — BK 9:1; BB 3:3; et al. — is a mistake for Nahman b. 
Jacob). Nahman continually stressed the need for assembling 
and arranging the material taught, as in Pes. 105a—b, where he 
calls himself sadrana, an arranger of tradition (cf. Epstein, In- 
troduction, 432; E.S. Rosenthal, Pesah Rishon, 254). As a result 
he paid careful attention to the correct name of the transmit- 
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ters of teachings (Pes. 107a; Kid. 44a) and also made frequent 
use of mnemonic formulae (Shab. 6ob; Taan. 10a; et al.). He 
devoted himself to biblical study and was well versed in the 
masorah (Shab. 28b, 55b; Yoma 7sb; et al.), often using it to 
arrive at the correct text of the Mishnah (Shab. 77a; Bezah 
35b; BK 60a). 

The Talmud relates that his mother was told by astrol- 
ogers when she was pregnant that her son would be a thief, 
so she watched over him from his childhood, taking care he 
should always go about with his head covered in order to make 
him conscious of the fear of Heaven. One day he was sitting 
and studying under a palm tree when temptation overcame 
him, and climbing up he bit off some of the dates. He then 
realized why his mother insisted on his keeping his head cov- 
ered. This is one of the talmudic sources for keeping the head 
covered (ibid.; see *Head, Covering of the). It is also told that 
since Nahman’s father was not a scholar, Nahman showed 
greater honor to his friend Nahman, son of the leading amora 
Hisda, than he would permit his namesake to show him (Ta’an. 
21b). Among his colleagues were Mar son of Ravina (Shab. 
61a, 108a), Papa, and Huna son of Joshua (BB 22a). He died 
in Pumbedita. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Halevy, Dorot, 2 (1923), 499-502; S. Albeck, 
Mishpehot Soferim (1903), 181ff.; Hyman, Toledot, 941-5; H. Albeck, 
Mavo la-Talmudim (1969), 371f. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.S. Rosen- 
thal, “The Redaction of Pesah Rishon” (Ph.D. diss., 1959), 222-96. 


[David Joseph Bornstein / Stephen G. Wald (24 ed.)] 


NAHMAN BEN JACOB (usually referred to without patro- 
nymic; d. c. 320 C.E.), Babylonian amora and a leading per- 
sonality of his time. Born in Nehardea, where his father was a 
scribe of Samuel’s bet din (Bm 16b), Nahman sometimes quotes 
his father’s teachings (Bezah 26a; Zev. 56a). Nahman may have 
studied under Samuel, since he transmits teachings in his 
name (Ber. 27b; Shab. 57b) and refers to him as rabbenu (“our 
master”; Ber. 38b, Er. 16b); but if so he must have then been 
very young, since Samuel died in 254. Nahman also transmits 
sayings in the names of Rav (Er. 72b; Pes. 13a), Adda b. Ahavah 
(BK 24a), Shila (Ber. 49b), and Isaac (Shab. 131b), with whom 
he was on close terms (Taan. 5a—6a). His main teacher, how- 
ever, was Rabbah b. Avuha (Yev. 80b; Git. 72a) in whose name 
he frequently transmits statements (Ber. 36b; Shab. 17a). Rab- 
bah b. Avuha wanted to give him his daughter in marriage 
(Yev. 8ob), although it is not clear whether this occurred. It is 
known that Nahman ultimately married into the family of the 
exilarch (Hul. 124a) and in consequence was held in high es- 
teem (Kid. 70a), and that his wife, *Yalta, had influence in the 
house of the exilarch (Rashi to Git. 67b). When Nehardea was 
destroyed in 259 by Odenathus, Nahman went to Shekanzib, 
but returned to Nehardea when it was rebuilt, teaching and 
serving as dayyan there (Er. 34b; Kid. 70a—b; BB 153a). There 
are many statements by him on both halakhah and aggadah 
in the Talmud, and his name is one of those most frequently 
mentioned in the Babylonian Talmud and also appears quite 
frequently in the Jerusalem Talmud. Huna held him equal to 
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Samuel as a judge in civil law (BK 96b), and Nahman regarded 
himself as of sufficient standing to judge cases on his own 
(Sanh. 5a). In later generations it was laid down that in any dis- 
pute between Nahman and a colleague, the former’s opinion 
was to prevail (Ket. 13a; Kid. 59b). He often visited Sura (Suk. 
14b; Ket. 94a) and frequently transmitted teachings in the 
name of Huna, who taught there (Pes. 40a), and with whom 
Nahman frequently disputed (Er. 42a), referring to him as “our 
colleague Huna” (Git. 52b). An important contemporary was 
*Judah b. Ezekiel, the founder of the academy of Pumbedita; 
Nahman often differed with him (Bk 27b) but held him in 
high esteem (BM 66a). On one occasion he summoned Judah 
to court. Judah was advised by Huna to overlook the discour- 
tesy, and he appeared. It was only then that Nahman realized 
who the respondent was. Judah, however, plainly showed his 
irritation, whereupon Yalta advised her husband to settle the 
case quickly lest Judah make him appear an ignoramus (Kid. 
7oa-b). Other of his colleagues were Ammi (Ber. 47b) and Assi 
(Er. 32b), as well as Hiyya b. Abba (ibid). and R. Isaac of Pales- 
tine. Once, when parting from Nahman, Isaac compared him 
to a rich shady fruit tree growing by the side of a stream, not 
lacking wealth, reputation, or honor, and said that he could 
only pray that each shoot taken from the parent tree should 
be the equal of the sire (Ta’an. 5b-6a). Among his pupils were 
Zera (RH 20b), Rabbah (Pes. 40a), Joseph (Yev. 66b) and Rava 
(Ber. 23b). Some of his aggadic sayings are: “When a woman 
is talking she is spinning” (a web to capture the male; Meg. 
14b); “Haughtiness does not become a woman.” (ibid.). There 
is definite mention of a number of his sons, Rabbah (Shab. 
119a), Hon (Yev. 34b), Mar Zutra (BB 7a), and Hiyya (BB 46a). 
Nahman is said to have had two daughters who were taken 
captive. R. Elesh, taken captive with them, wanted to take 
them with him when he was about to escape, but did not do 
so, on discovering that they practiced witchcraft (Git. 45a). 
On his deathbed Nahman requested Rava, who was sitting 
by the bed, to pray to the angel of death to spare him a pain- 
ful death. He later appeared to Rava in a dream and said that 
though his death was not painful, he would prefer not to face 
the fear of it again (MK 28a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 928-39; Frankel, Mevo, 
116b; Halevy, Dorot, 2 (1923), 417-21; Bacher, Bab. Amor., 79-83; H. 
Albeck, Mavo la-Talmudim (1969), 298-301; Neusner, Babylonia, 3 


(1968), index. 
[David Joseph Bornstein] 


NAHMANIDES (Moses b. Nahman, also known as Naha- 
mani and RaMBaN - an acronym of Rabbi Moses Ben 
Nahman; 1194-1270), Spanish rabbi and scholar and one of 
the leading authors of talmudic literature in the Middle Ages; 
philosopher, kabbalist, biblical exegete, poet, and physician. 
Nahmanides was born in Gerona, Catalonia, and it was af- 
ter his native town that he was also referred to as Rabbenu 
Moses Gerondi or Yerondi. His Spanish name was Bonastrug 
da Porta. Nahmanides was a descendant of Isaac b. Reuben, 
a contemporary of Isaac b. Jacob *Alfasi. His mother was the 
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sister of Abraham, father of Jonah b. Abraham Gerondi. His 
teachers included *Judah b. Yakar, a disciple of *Isaac b. Abra- 
ham of Dampierre, who established his yeshivah in Barcelona, 
and *Meir b. Isaac of Trinquetaille. From the first, he received 
the tradition of the tosafists of northern France, while from 
the second he learned the methods of study employed in the 
yeshivot of Provence. He maintained close contact with Meir 
b. Todros ha-Levi Abulafia of Toledo who replied to his que- 
ries, and even more so with his cousin, Jonah b. Abraham of 
Gerona. His colleagues also included Samuel b. Isaac *Sardi, 
to whom he sent the largest number of his responsa, as well 
as *Isaac b. Abraham of Narbonne. The responsa of Solomon 
b. Abraham *Adret (part 1, 120, 167) relate that Nahmanides 
earned his livelihood as a physician. Even though there is no 
information available on Nahmanides’ yeshivah in Gerona, 
there is no doubt that it existed. His disciples included the 
leading halakhists of the following generation, such as Sol- 
omon b. Abraham Adret, *Aaron b. Joseph ha-Levi, David 
Bonafed, Jonah b. Joseph, Nahmanides’ cousin, and many oth- 
ers. There is reason to believe that after the death of Jonah b. 
Abraham Gerondi in 1264, Nahmanides acted as chief rabbi 
of Catalonia until his emigration to Erez Israel. The Spanish 
rabbis of subsequent generations regarded him as their great 
teacher and referred to him as ha-rav ha-neeman (“the trust- 
worthy rabbi”). In his Nomologia, Immanuel *Aboab states that 
throughout Spain it was the custom to refer to him simply as 
“the rabbi” or “the teacher” 

When the *Maimonidean controversy broke out in 
*Montpellier in 1232, Nahmanides attempted to find a com- 
promise between the opposing camps, although he agreed 
with *Solomon b. Abraham of Montpellier and his followers 
in condemning the detrimental use which had been made of 
the works of Maimonides by the “philosophizers” to whom the 
study of secular sciences was a principal object. On the one 
hand, in the letters which he sent to the community leaders 
of Aragon, Navarre, and Castile, he sought to prevent them 
from taking measures against the extremists of Montpellier, 
while on the other hand, in his famous letter “Before I raise 
my voice, I err,’ he requested the rabbis of France that they 
annul the herem which they had proclaimed against the writ- 
ings of Maimonides. He argued that these were not intended 
for French Jewry, which was faithful to Jewish tradition, but 
for the Jews of the south (Provence and Spain), among whom 
philosophic culture had struck roots, with the objective of 
bringing them back to the path of the faithful. In order to 
avert a schism between the opposed communities and camps, 
he proposed a detailed program which would suit the varying 
conditions prevailing in France and Spain and would regu- 
late the study of the various sciences according to the age of 
the students and the locality. Nahmanides’ program failed 
because the extremists in both camps gained the upper hand 
and he was isolated. 

He exercised extensive influence over Jewish public life 
in Catalonia; even King James 1 (1213-1276) consulted him and 
in 1232, on the strength of Nahmanides’ opinion, rejected the 
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claims of the *Alconstantini family to the position of dayyan 
over all the Jews of the kingdom. In 1263 King James coerced 
him into a public disputation in Barcelona with the apostate 
Pablo *Christiani. The disputation, which was held in July in 
the presence of the king and the leaders of the *Dominicans 
and the *Franciscans, was a victory for Nahmanides, the king 
even presenting him with 300 dinars in appreciation of the 
manner in which he had stated his arguments. (For further 
details see *Barcelona, Disputation of.) At the request of the 
bishop of Gerona, Nahmanides summarized his views in a 
book, apparently the Sefer ha-Vikkuah, which is still extant. 
The Dominicans, who had initiated the disputation, did not 
remain inactive, and in April 1265 they called Nahmanides to 
trial for his supposed abuses against Christianity. Before the 
tribunal Nahmanides stated that his words had been spoken 
during the disputation after the king had promised him free- 
dom of speech, and that he had written his work at the request 
of the bishop. The king thereupon succeeded in extricating 
Nahmanides from the complications of the trial, which was 
postponed for an indefinite period. Dissatisfied, the Domini- 
cans sought the aid of Pope *Clement 1v, who sent a letter to 
the king of Aragon requesting him to penalize Nahmanides 
for writing the above work. Nahmanides barely succeeded in 
escaping from Spain and during the same year emigrated to 
Erez Israel. 

A prayer in the spirit of the Psalms, which Nahmanides 
composed at sea while on his way to Erez Israel, has been pre- 
served. He arrived in “Acre during the summer of 1267 and on 
Elul 9 of that year he went to Jerusalem. In a letter to his son 
Nahman, he described the ruined state of the city seven years 
after the invasion of the Tatar hordes. He found few Jews, “only 
two brothers, dyers who bought their dye from the governor 
and were joined by up to ten Jews in their home on Sabbaths 
for prayers.” On his arrival in the town he organized the rem- 
nants of the Jewish community and erected a synagogue in a 
derelict house; it appears that he also founded a yeshivah. Re- 
ports of his activities circulated rapidly; many Jews streamed 
into Jerusalem. In 1268 Nahmanides moved to Acre, where he 
became the spiritual leader of the Jewish community, in suc- 
cession to *Jehiel b. Joseph of Paris. From this period a ser- 
mon which he delivered in the synagogue on Rosh Ha-Shanah 
in 1269 has been preserved. The site of his tomb has not been 
ascertained; some believe that he was buried at the foot of 
Mount Carmel; others that he was buried in Haifa, beside the 
tomb of Jehiel b. Joseph of Paris; while others say that he was 
interred in Acre. There is also a tradition that he was buried 
in Jerusalem, under the slope of the mountain near the village 
of Silwan, and another that his tomb is in Hebron. 

Nahmanides had three sons: Nahman, to whom he sent 
the above-mentioned letter from Jerusalem; Solomon, who 
married the daughter of Jonah b. Abraham Gerondi; and Jo- 
seph, who was a favorite at the court of the king of Castile and 
owned an estate in *Valladolid. One of Nahmanides’ daugh- 
ters married *Gershom b. Solomon, and their son was *Levi 
b. Gershom. 
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Works 
About 50 of Nahmanides’ works have been preserved, in ad- 
dition to many works which are doubtfully attributed to him. 
The majority of his works are novellae on the Talmud and 
halakhah. He also wrote books and letters connected with his 
public activities, including the Sefer ha-Vikkuah already men- 
tioned. He devoted a special work to the nature of the belief 
in Redemption, the Sefer ha-Ge'ullah, written in about 1263. 
He was also a gifted paytan, writing a number of poems and 
prayers, including a prayer which he composed on his entry 
into Jerusalem. Four of his sermons have been preserved: Ha- 
Derashah la-Hatunnah, dating from his youth; Torat ha-Shem 
Temimah, which he apparently delivered after the disputation 
of Barcelona; one on the Book of Ecclesiastes, which he de- 
livered before his departure for Erez Israel; and the sermon 
mentioned above, delivered in Acre on Rosh Ha-Shanah. All 
his works bear the imprint of his original personality, a syn- 
thesis of the culture of Spain and the piety of Germany, a tal- 
mudic education together with the teachings of Kabbalah, as 
well as a broad knowledge of sciences and Christian theologi- 
cal works. An edition of his works has been published by Ch. 
D. Chavel (see bibliography). 

[Joseph Kaplan] 
As Biblical Commentator 
Nahmanides wrote his commentary on the Torah in his old 
age. He composed the main part in Spain, but added to it af- 
ter his arrival in Erez Israel. In the introduction he states the 
purpose of his commentary: “To appease the minds of the 
students, weary through exile and trouble, when they read 
the portion on Sabbaths and festivals.” It is an extensive com- 
mentary, both on the narrative and legislative part of the Bible. 
Unlike his most noted predecessors, *Rashi and Abraham *Ibn 
Ezra, who devoted themselves chiefly to the elucidation of in- 
dividual words and verses, Nahmanides, though he followed 
strict philological procedure when he deemed it necessary 
to establish the exact meaning of a word, concerns himself 
mainly with the sequence of the biblical passages and with the 
deeper meaning of the Bible’s laws and narrative. He makes 
frequent use of the aggadic and halakhic interpretations of the 
talmudic and midrashic sages, but whereas Rashi quotes these 
without expressing his own opinions, Nahmanides dwells on 
them at length, analyzes them critically, develops their ideas, 
and probes their compatibility with the biblical text. 

The commentary of Nahmanides is more than a mere 
commentary. It reflects his views on God, the Torah, Israel, 
and the world. The Torah is the word of God and is the source 
of all knowledge. The narratives of the Bible are not simple re- 
cords of the past, but are portents of the future. The account 
of the six days of creation contains prophecies regarding the 
most important events of the succeeding 6,000 years, while 
the Sabbath foreshadows the seventh millennium which will 
be the Day of the Lord, and the accounts told about the patri- 
archs foreshadow the history of the Jewish people as a whole. 
Nahmanides does not hesitate to criticize the patriarchs when 
their actions seem to him unjustifiable. According to him 
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(Gen. 12:11), Abraham “unintentionally committed a great sin, 
when, on coming to Egypt, he said out of fear for his life that 
his wife Sarah was his sister, for in this way he exposed her to 
moral corruption; rather, he should have had faith that God 
would save both him and his wife. Nahmanides demonstrates 
great psychological insight when describing the behavior of 
biblical personalities. In the story of Joseph the Bible relates 
that “he fell on his neck and wept on his neck for a while” 
(Gen. 46:29). The question arises: Who wept? Jacob or Jo- 
seph? It is obvious who is more likely to weep at such a time, 
Nahmanides says, the old father who finds his son alive after 
he had mourned for him as lost, not the son who has risen to 
become a king. Nahmanides explains the laws in the light of 
halakhic tradition. He maintains that there is a reason for ev- 
ery commandment. The commandments are all for the good 
of man, either to keep from him something that is hurtful, to 
remove from him evil beliefs and habits, to teach him mercy 
and goodness, or to make him remember the miracles of the 
Lord and to know him. He explains some of the dietary laws 
in terms of health regulations; others he interprets as seeking 
to keep us from eating foods that dull the mind and harden 
the heart. 

Nahmanides very often quotes Rashi and Abraham ibn 
Ezra. Despite his great reverence for Rashi, he polemicizes 
with him. At times he praises Ibn Ezra, but attacks him sharply 
for those of his views which run counter to tradition. He holds 
Maimonides in high esteem, but rejects some of the reasons 
given in the Guide of the Perplexed for the commandments. 
He regards (Gen. 18:1) Maimonides’ view that the visit of the 
angels to Abraham was a mere vision to contradict the Bible. 
Nahmanides was the first commentator to introduce Kabbalah 
into his commentary. 

The commentary, written in a lucid style, contains many 
a word of encouragement and solace to the Jewish people. At 
the end of the Song of Haazinu (Deut. 32), Nahmanides writes: 
“And behold there is nothing conditional in this song. It is a 
charter testifying that we shall have to suffer heavily for our 
sins, but that, nevertheless, God will not destroy us, being rec- 
onciled to us (though we shall have no merits) and forgiving 
our sins for His name’s sake alone.... And so our rabbis said: 
‘Great is the song, embracing as it does the present, the past 
(of Israel) and the future, this world and the world to come...’ 
And if this song were the composition of a mere astrologer 
we should be constrained to believe in it, considering that 
all its words were fulfilled. How much more have we to hope 
with all our hearts and to trust to the word of God, through 
the mouth of his prophet Moses, the faithful in all his house, 
like unto whom there was none, whether before him or after 
him.’ Nahmanides’ commentary became very popular and has 
been widely drawn upon by later commentators. Supercom- 
mentaries have been written upon it and kabbalistic treatises 
have been composed on its kabbalistic allusions (see below). 
Bahya b. Asher and Jacob b. Asher incorporated large parts 
of it into their commentaries. The commentary was printed 
for the first time in Rome prior to 1480. A scholarly edition 
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based on manuscripts and early printings, prepared by Ch. D. 
Chavel, was published in Jerusalem in 1959-60. 

The commentary on Job, too, was probably written by 
Nahmanides in his old age. Nahmanides regards Job as a 
historical figure. He intimates that the answer to the prob- 
lem of the suffering of the righteous and the prosperity of 
the wicked - the central theme of the book - is to be found 
in the belief in the transmigration of souls. The righteous are 
punished and the wicked rewarded for their deeds in an ear- 
lier life. Comments on other books of the Bible are found 
dispersed throughout Nahmanides’ writings. His Book of Re- 
demption (Sefer ha-Ge'ullah) contains comments on various 
passages of the Book of Daniel. He also wrote a commentary 
on Isaiah 52:13-53:12. 

[Tovia Preschel] 
As Halakhist 
Nahmanides’ halakhic works rank among the masterpieces 
of rabbinic literature, and some of them have become clas- 
sics. They may be divided into four categories: novellae on 
the Talmud, halakhic monographs, *hassagot (“criticisms”), 
and responsa. 

Nahmanides' novellae, which originally covered the en- 
tire orders of Moed, Nashim, and Nezikin — from early times 
the parts of the Talmud customarily studied in Spain - and 
which are for the most part extant, mark the summit of the 
halakhic and religious literary creativity of Spanish Jewry. 
They also opened a new chapter in the cultural history of that 
cultural community. In his novellae Nahmanides based him- 
self on the best of the earlier Spanish tradition and constantly 
availed himself of the writings of *Samuel ha-Nagid, most 
of which are no longer extant, of *Hananel b. Hushiel, Isaac 
*Alfasi, Isaac *Ibn Ghayyat, *Judah al-Bargeloni, Joseph *Ibn 
Migash, and their contemporaries. Nevertheless, he mainly 
adopted the mode of learning characteristic of the French 
*tosafists, whose teachings were previously little known in 
Spain and whose method was not followed there. In this way 
Nahmanides created a new synthesis in the method of study 
in Spain which was henceforward concerned with a compre- 
hension of the talmudic argumentation for its own sake after 
the manner of the French scholars and not merely with elu- 
cidating halakhah for practical purposes, as had until then 
been customary among the Spanish scholars. Accordingly 
Nahmanides emphasizes in his work the theoretical meaning 
and academic significance of the pronouncements and deci- 
sions of the leading earlier Spanish codifiers. Thus he inau- 
gurated a new school in the method of studying the Oral Law 
which laid the stress on an apprehension, for its own sake, of 
the talmudic sugyah (“theme”) as a whole, in point both of 
its inner tenor and of its relation to other relevant sugyot dis- 
persed throughout the Talmud, without, however, becoming 
entangled in lengthy, sterile discussion. Yet there was no com- 
plete dissociation from the practical halakhic aspect. While 
these two trends are to be found side by side also in the fo- 
safot, Nahmanides was undoubtedly the first fully to achieve 
this synthesis, which pervades his novellae. 
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A further local “Spanish” factor which he synthesized 
with the French system was his constant search for ancient, 
critically examined, and established texts of the Talmud so as 
not to become involved in needless discussions to solve ques- 
tions arising from corrupt readings. The tosafists, too, were 
aware of this problem, but not having access to enough ancient 
texts, they were compelled to take such versions from sec- 
ondary sources, such as Hananel’s glosses or the works of the 
geonim, available to them largely at second or third hand, or 
they made conjectural emendations of the talmudic text which 
led to a grave and protracted controversy among the tosafists. 
In this respect, Nahmanides enjoyed an obvious advantage. 
Living in Spain, he had at his disposal the best talmudic texts 
that had been sent to that country direct from the academies 
of the Babylonian geonim 200-300 years earlier. Another fac- 
tor, chiefly Spanish and conspicuous in Nahmanides, is his ex- 
tensive use of the geonic writings and the Jerusalem Talmud. 
This system of Nahmanides completely superseded the earlier 
Spanish tradition. The greatest of his pupils, as also their pu- 
pils, having continued, developed, and improved this system, 
established it as the method for future generations among ever 
broadening circles of students of the Oral Law. 

In addition to the teachings of the French scholars, of 
whom he speaks with profound esteem, Nahmanides’ works 
also contain the teachings of Provence, which he incorporated 
into his system of study as an inseparable part of it. The teach- 
ings of *Abraham b. Isaac of Narbonne, *Abraham b. David of 
Posquieéres, *Isaac b. Abba Mari, and many others, form an 
integral part of his works, the last mentioned to a large extent 
anonymously. Although not very apparent from a superficial 
reading, his associations with the teachings of Provence are 
even closer than with those of Spain. Besides the earlier Pro- 
vengal scholars, he mentions many others from Provence, 
contemporaries of his, whose statements he discusses. This 
threefold Spanish, French, and Provencal trend is undoubtedly 
connected with two of his principal teachers, *Judah b. Yakar 
and *Nathan b. Meir of Trinquetaille, both of whom were pu- 
pils of *Isaac b. Abraham of Dampierre, the well-known tosaf- 
ist. Nahmanides’ contemporary and relation, Jonah Gerondi, 
who likewise studied under the tosafists, also based his teach- 
ings on a similar method of study. 

Nahmanides’ novellae are notable for their wealth of 
sources and mode of presentation, their clear, lucid style and 
logical structure. In his desire to arrive at the authentic literal 
meaning, he did not hesitate to disagree even with the geonim 
and the most illustrious of the earlier authorities, such as *Hai 
Gaon, Isaac *Alfasi, and others. He was among the first of those 
who in their writings developed the theoretical method, at 
once logical and profound, that aimed at comprehending the 
pivotal argument on which the sugyah as a whole depends. 
Often his novellae range far beyond the limits of the sugyah 
under discussion to a fundamental investigation of various 
subjects central to the halakhah. He also devotes much space 
to methodological discussions, to be found dispersed in his 
glosses, on the principles of the Talmud. The novellae on the 
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Talmud were not published simultaneously, the first to ap- 
pear having been those on Bava Batra (Venice, 1523) and the 
last those on Bava Mezia (Jerusalem, 1929) and, in a complete 
edition, on Hullin (New York, ed. by S.Z. Reichmann, 1955). 
Most of his novellae — those on Berakhot, on Moed, Nashim, 
Nezikin, and on Hullin and Niddah - were published between 
1740 and 1840. His novellae to Ketubbot go to this day under 
the name of Solomon b. Adret. Nearly all these were known 
throughout the intervening years from many manuscripts, and 
leading scholars, particularly among the Sephardim, quoted 
them in their works. His novellae were published in their en- 
tirety for the first time in 1928 in Jerusalem in two volumes. 
Some of his novellae on a few tractates are extant in the form 
of short extracts on several pages of a tractate only. He pre- 
sumably composed them in this manner and was unable to 
complete the entire work. 

Until the expulsion from Spain, Nahmanides’ novellae 
occupied, alongside Rashi’s commentary, the place that the 
tosafot do among students of the Talmud. To such an extent 
were his words minutely examined and debated that meth- 
odological rules were laid down for them. In this respect, 
Isaac *Campanton was especially notable, declaring that Nah- 
manides’ statements are to be so closely studied that not a 
single word should appear superfluous. He even established 
many minute rules for extracting Nahmanides’ underlying 
meaning from every single passage. From the time his no- 
vellae first appeared in print their influence has become in- 
creasingly pronounced also among Ashkenazi students and 
yeshivot. To this day their study occupies in yeshivot of Pol- 
ish-Lithuanian origin a principal place together with Rashi, 
the tosafot, and Maimonides. 

The second class of Nahmanides’ halakhic literary 
works comprises his halakhic monographs, of which there 
are seven: 

(1) Dinei de-Garme deals with a clarification of the laws 
regarding inconvenience to a neighbor, injury to his prop- 
erty, and their relation to the law of torts. Since the subject is 
treated in the second chapter of Bava Batra, this short excel- 
lent monograph was appended to his novellae on that trac- 
tate from its first appearance in print. In it Nahmanides sum- 
marizes the principal views of the earlier authorities on the 
various aspects of the laws of the *assailant and his victim in 
general, including damage to a neighbor. In presenting the 
various opinions Nahmanides treats of each with great pro- 
fundity. On this subject he was, he says, forestalled by mono- 
graphs of French scholars, whose names, however, he does not 
mention. In recent years there was published (in Hadorom, 23 
(1966), 31-53), from a manuscript Gerama ve-Garme by one 
of the tosafists, apparently *Ephraim b. Isaac of Regensburg, 
and Nahmanides may be referring to this or to a similar work. 
This small work of Nahmanides was highly praised by schol- 
ars, several of whom wrote commentaries on it. A compari- 
son between his work and that of the scholar previously men- 
tioned clearly reveals Nahmanides’ superiority as a writer of 
glosses and systematizer. 
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(2) Mishpetei ha-Herem deals with the ways in which a 
ban is imposed and release obtained from it. It also treats at 
length of *Kol Nidrei, said on the eve of the Day of Atone- 
ment. Although casting some doubt on its value, he neverthe- 
less states that those accustomed to say it should not be pre- 
vented from doing so, since they rely on a custom instituted 
by the earlier authorities. 

(3-5) Hilkhot Bekhorot and Hilkhot Hallah written by 
Nahmanides as a supplement to Hilkhot ha-Rif of Alfasi, from 
which these laws were omitted. Here Nahmanides adopts, with 
great fidelity, the Aramaic used by Alfasi, as well as his par- 
ticular style and mode of writing. Nahmanides also wrote Hil- 
khot Nedarim to fill a gap in Alfasi (those printed on tractate 
Nedarim are not Alfasi’s). In this work Nahmanides included, 
to a much larger extent than is to be found in the writings of 
Alfasi, novellae and argumentations in the style characteristic 
of his glosses on the Talmud. 

(6) Torat ha-Adam is a comprehensive and unique mono- 
graph on all the laws concerning death, starting with what is 
prohibited and permitted and what is a mitzvah as regards the 
sick and dying, and concluding with the laws of mourning. 
In point of fact this work is also in the nature of a “supple- 
ment” to Hilkhot ha-Rif, but in it Nahmanides, expatiating on 
the subject, included many scores of talmudic and tannaitic 
sources as also of Sephardi and Ashkenazi views, which he 
compared and discussed at length in the light of the sources. 
Very great importance was attached to the work by the lead- 
ing codifiers, *Jacob b. Asher incorporated it, in its actual or- 
der and form and with corresponding sections, in his Tur, as 
did Joseph *Caro later in his Shulhan Arukh. Commentators 
on the Talmud set great store by it when dealing with the in- 
terpretation of the relevant sugyot in the Talmud. Of special 
interest on its own account is Shaar ha-Gemul, the 30" chap- 
ter of the work which, published separately some 30 years 
before the whole (Naples, 1490), deals with reward and pun- 
ishment after death. 

(7) Hilkhot Niddah was printed in Todat Shelamim (Ven- 
ice, 1741) of Isaiah *Bassani. 

The third category of Nahmanides’ halakhic writings, and 
the first to appear in print, comprises his works of criticism, 
of which there are three: 

(a) Hassagot (“criticisms”) of *Maimonides’ Sefer ha- 
Mitzvot (Constantinople, 1510); 

(b) Milhamot Adonai (in Rif, Venice, 1552) attacking *Zer- 
ahiah ha-Levi of Lunel’s criticisms of Hilkhot ha-Rif as well as 
criticizing Zerahiah’s Sefer ha-Zava; and 

(c) Sefer ha-Zekhut, (in Shivah Einayim, Leghorn, 1745) 
attacking Abraham b. David's criticisms of Alfasi. 

These three share a common feature, namely Nah- 
manides’ desire to vindicate the earlier authorities against 
the criticism of later scholars, and hence their contents do 
not everywhere reflect Nahmanides’ own view; thus, Maimo- 
nides having written his Sefer ha-Mitzvot mainly against the 
enumeration of the 613 commandments by the author of the 
Halakhot Gedolot, Nahmanides took upon himself the task of 
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defending the earlier authority against this criticism. The most 
important of them is Milhamot Adonai which also has great in- 
trinsic value for the comprehension of a sugyah, Nahmanides 
devoting himself with his signal profundity and unique talents 
to an accurate reconstruction of the earlier views that appear 
to conflict with the sugyah. The style of the work is terse, vig- 
orous, and not always easy to understand, calling for much 
concentration by the reader. In general Nahmanides, in keep- 
ing with the basic purpose of the work, limited himself to the 
criticisms directed against Alfasi, but in its earlier parts the 
author went beyond these self-imposed limits to include in 
them arguments against Zerahiah ha-Levi even where the 
subject matter did not touch directly on Alfasi. 

Nahmanides’ halakhic writings had a decisive influence 
on the entire history of subsequent rabbinic literature. Solo- 
mon b. Abraham Adret'’s glosses on the Talmud are founded 
on those of Nahmanides, and Adret literally copied extracts 
from his work. Based principally on Nahmanides’ writings 
are Sefer *Ha-Hinnukh (which is also based on Maimonides) 
and Samuel b. Meshullam *Gerondi’s Ohel Moed. A complete 
series of works on Hilkhot ha-Rif by an anonymous author, 
mistakenly identified as Nissim *Gerondi, are by a “pupil of 
Nahmanides” and based on his teachings. Menahem b. Solo- 
mon *ha-Me'iri devoted an entire work, Magen Avot, to a con- 
troversy with Nahmanides’ pupils who had brought with them 
to Provence their teacher’s customs, which were diametrically 
opposed to those of Provence. The very great authority enjoyed 
by Nahmanides is apparent from the fact that ha-Me’iri found 
himself compelled to defend the views of the leading earlier 
authorities of Provence against those of Nahmanides. Of his 
responsa only a small number are extant; a large number of 
them being written in reply to the questions of Samuel b. Isaac 
ha-*Sardi, who incorporated them in their entirety in his Sefer 
ha-Terumot. A few other responsa by him appeared in Sheelot 
u-Teshuvot ha-Ramban, the vast majority of which, despite the 
title of the work, are by Solomon b. Abraham Adret. 

It is difficult to fix the chronological order of Nah- 
manides’ halakhic works. It is known that he composed 
Hilkhot Nedarim in his youth, and it is clear that he wrote 
Milhamot Adonai before most of his novellae on the Talmud. 
Since he composed his novellae over many years, it is impos- 
sible to determine their order. 

[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 
In Kabbalah 
There is evidence that in an earlier version of his Commen- 
tary on the Pentateuch (Rome, 1480) Nahmanides intended 
to discuss kabbalistic matters more explicitly, but he fell 
ill and was informed in a dream that he should desist. An ex- 
tant fragment from an earlier version seems to indicate such a 
tendency. However, immediate doubts about the authenticity 
of the fragment were raised by Nahmanides’ students. Hints 
of kabbalistic references sprinkle his prolific writings, espe- 
cially his commentary on the Pentateuch (Naples, 1490), com- 
mentary on the Book of Job, and the sermons. Kabbalistic 
concepts are woven into the eschatological discussion in the 
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last section of his halakhic work, Torat ha-Adam; this section 
has often been printed as a separate work titled Shaar ha-Ge- 
mul. Kabbalistic elements are readily recognizable in his li- 
turgical poems, e.g., in Shir ha-Neshamah, and in the prayer 
on the death of R. Abraham Hazzan, one of the kabbalists of 
Gerona. Nahmanides’ single work dealing exclusively with 
the Kabbalah is his commentary on the first chapter of Sefer 
Yezirah. 

Despite the paucity of his kabbalistic writings, he came to 
be known in his later years as an expert on the subject. Kabbal- 
ists in the late 13‘ and early 14» centuries made considerable 
literary attempts to try and solve the secrets of Nahmanides’ 
commentary on the Pentateuch. The most important com- 
mentaries in this vein are Keter Shem Tov by R. Shem Tov *Ibn 
Gaon and Me’irat Einayim by R. Isaac b. Samuel of Acre. Even 
as late as the beginning of the 14"* century, Nahmanides’ kab- 
balistic writings were studied and relied upon to a far greater 
degree than the *Zohar itself; a definite preference for the 
Zohar became apparent only in about 1325. 

In the course of time Nahmanides came to be regarded 
as such an authority that other authors’ works were wrongly 
attributed to him, e.g., Ha-Emunah ve-ha-Bittahon (Korets, 
1485), which has been proven to be the work of R. Jacob b. 
Sheshet *Gerondi. G. Scholem has made intensive surveys of 
Nahmanides’ method in Kabbalah in his Ursprung und An- 
faenge der Kabbala (1962) and in his series of lectures, Ha-Kab- 
balah be-Geronah, ed. by I. Ben Shlomo (1964). 


{Efraim Gottlieb] 


Nahmanides’ Mysticism in Light of Late 20‘ Century 
Research 

Researchers throughout the 20'" century attempted to deci- 
pher Nahmanides’ mystical teachings in the context of their 
general and Jewish cultural contexts, and there were several 
efforts to present his mysticism and theology systematically, 
both by academic and Orthodox authors. In the 1980s a col- 
lection was published in which various articles explored di- 
verse aspects of Nahmanides and his thought: his Andalusian 
background, his conservative transmission of kabbalistic tra- 
ditions, and the blatant contrast between Nahmanides and 
*Azriel of Gerona regarding Adam's sin and other physical and 
spiritual subjects. In the 1990s scholarly interest grew regard- 
ing Nahmanides’ exegetical writings and their social impli- 
cations, and major advances were made in focusing on Nah- 
manides’ hermeneutics in their Jewish and general context. 


MYSTICISM IN NAHMANIDES’ BIBLE COMMENTARIES. Bi- 
ble commentaries formed the literary and spiritual context in 
which Nahmanides functioned as a kabbalist. His kabbalistic 
creativity cannot be separated from its appearance in his Bible 
commentary, and this exegetical work forms the essential con- 
text for understanding his kabbalistic teaching. Nahmanides 
functioned in a context in which the literary genre of Bible 
exegesis — especially exegesis of the peshat (plain meaning of 
the text) - had already been developed by its classical expo- 
nents: Abraham Ibn Ezra in Spain, and Rashi and his school 
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in France. In contrast with the peshat exegesis, which was thus 
already an established and structured literary genre, there 
was not yet any tradition of kabbalistic exegesis, especially in 
the specific sense of attempting to explicate the secrets of the 
Kabbalah in an exegesis following the peshat-exegetical para- 
digm. Accordingly, Nahmanides had to shape a new strategy 
of writing, and made a highly significant choice to distinguish 
between two different paths in the text: the path of peshat and 
the path of truth. This choice created a problematical exacer- 
bation of the gap between prior bodies of knowledge and the 
mysticism evolving in this period. 

Whole sections of the Bible had, perhaps, not previ- 
ously been dealt with from a mystical perspective, and cer- 
tain parts of Scripture had no specific traditions of esoteric 
interpretation, just as other parts had rich traditions of inter- 
pretation. The question of attitude toward the Torah was es- 
pecially sharp. 

Nahmanides sought to compose a consistent and con- 
tinuous mystical commentary to the Torah, relying only on 
existing mystical material or on established tradition. He 
thereby encountered two complementary problems: (a) the 
Torah contains passages lacking any mystical exegetical tra- 
dition; (b) there are mystical doctrines which lack any clear 
and direct relation to the text of the Torah. This does not mean 
that Nahmanides faced discontinuity in the mystical tradition; 
there is an essential and profound difference between what 
seem to the reader to be “interpretative gaps” and what is lost 
material. These two phenomena should not be confused. Even 
if the exegete’s self-conception is related to lost knowledge, the 
processes leading to this phenomenon are frequently related 
to the gap resulting from a change in the focus of the exege- 
sis. Another complementary problem exists, namely that the 
rules of preserving the mysteries, which were at the heart of 
ancient mysticism, and which were also involved in oral trans- 
mission, often led to their being lost. 


CONSERVATISM AND INNOVATION. A lively controversy has 
surrounded the question of Nahmanides’ innovation or con- 
servatism in the Kabbalah. We can state, however, that both 
factors are active in his Kabbalah, and we need to explicate 
the relations between them. On the one hand, Nahmanides 
transmitted bodies of knowledge which were transmitted in 
whispers, carefully preserving their character; on the other 
hand, he transmits them in a reorganized and different man- 
ner, in the form of Bible exegesis. One facet of innovation 
was his attempt to interpret the Bible mystically, an attempt 
motivated by the notion, characteristic of his time, that “ev- 
erything is learned from the Torah.’ Presenting the mystical 
meaning while following the linear continuity of the text was 
also related to his time, since prior mystical traditions were 
not shaped in direct relation to the text of the Torah. To what, 
and by means of what exegesis, and on the basis of which 
texts, could the mystical traditions be connected? This was 
the urgent and immediate question faced by the early kab- 
balists, a question closely connected to the process of histori- 
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copper and lithos = stone). Copper extraction was made at the 
Timna Valley in the southern Arabah, and in Wadi Feinan in 
southern Jordan. Trade activities were highly developed at 
this time with raw materials and probable “invisible” products 
(e.g., textiles) obtained from great distances from all over the 
Near East. Connections with Egypt were particularly strong 
with objects of Egyptian provenance appearing at Chalcolithic 
sites. Important agricultural developments also emerge with 
evidence for horticultural pursuits and the intensive use of 
the digging hoe. Specialized olive oil production took place 
in highland regions, notably in the Golan and in the Palestine 
highlands. Olive oil plants have been identified at Neballat, 
Givat Oranim, and at Modiin consisting of groups of crush- 
ing cup-marks and pressing basins. The key site from this 
period is Tuleilat el-Ghassul situated to the northeast of the 
Dead Sea with remains of villages extending back to the Late 
Neolithic perhaps suggesting cultural continuity between the 
two periods. Important sites in the Negev include Bir es-Sa- 
fadi, Abu Matar, Nahal Gerar, Gilat, Shikmim, and Abu Hof. 
Of the many sites in the Golan, the most important to have 
been excavated so far is at Rasm Harbush. Settlement in the 
coastal plain is still hardly understood, though important 
tombs have been uncovered at Haderah. Smaller villages are 
known in the highland regions, notably at Sataf west of Jeru- 
salem, with greater quantities of temporary sites or caves in 
the Judean Desert. Different forms of settlement are known in 
the southern Levant: permanent villages of houses with stone- 
built or mud-brick walls, villages with underground loess-cut 
caves beneath the houses, encampments used by nomadic 
pastoralists on a seasonal basis, and caves used as temporary 
dwellings or storage. Houses are usually of broad-room plan, 
with pits in the floors and various installations, and with large 
adjoining enclosed courtyards. Parallel lines of structures built 
on a chain pattern are known from the Golan. Settlements 
were situated next to springs of water (e.g., Jerusalem) or had 
wells cut down to groundwater (e.g., Abu Hof). A number of 
shrines are known, notably the En-Gedi temple, which was 
close to nearby springs, which may have had a “holy tree” in 
the external courtyard. The cultic objects from this temple 
may very well have been hidden in the nearby Nahal Mish- 
mar cave. This cave produced an amazing cache of 442 dif- 
ferent objects made of copper, hematite, stone, and ivory (of 
hippopotamus and elephant). Another shrine was uncovered 
at Gilat in the northwestern Negev, with the discovery of an 
array of cultic objects including a ceramic vessel modeled in 
the shape of a seated naked woman holding a churn on her 
head, and another of a ram carrying three cornets on its back. 
Wall paintings depicting cultic scenes were found at Tuleilat 
el-Ghassul. Numerous cave burials are known (e.g., Haderah), 
but the most spectacular find was at Pekiin with numerous 
types of highly decorated ossuaries and jars for the secondary 
burial of human bones, as well as “violin” figurines and cop- 
per objects. Pottery from the final phases of the Chalcolithic 
period are extremely diverse and distinctive, especially the 
churns, cornets, and “v-shaped” bowls which were frequently 
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decorated with bands of red paint, and large storage vessels 
(pithoi). Fine basalt bowls, some on a fenestrated base, are also 
distinctive of the period, as well as basalt house idols from the 
Golan. Flint-working continues with a tool-kit of axes/adzes, 
scrapers, blades, and others. Copper artifacts abound and at- 
test to the artistic and technological expertise of the period, 
with some objects made in the lost-wax (cire-perdue) method. 
Organic remains have also been preserved, with textiles, mats, 
and straw artifacts found in caves in the Judean Desert. The 
reason for the disappearance of the Chalcolithic culture at 
the end of the fourth millennium B.c.£. remains a mystery, 
though some have suggested climatic reasons. 


EARLY BRONZE AGE. ‘The Bronze Age in the southern Levant 
is divided into three parts: Early, Middle, and Late, extend- 
ing from around 3300 B.C.E. to 1200 B.c.£. The Early Bronze 
Age is itself divided into three parts (EB 1 to 111) with various 
sub-phases. 

The villages of the Chalcolithic were abandoned and re- 
placed by villages of the EB 1 but these were situated at new 
locations. The distinctive architecture of the earlier phase of 
the EB 1 is represented by dwellings that in plan are curvilinear, 
oval, or oblong with rounded ends. Originally it was thought 
the typical dwelling plan of this period was apsidal, largely 
based on the evidence unearthed at Meser, but this is no longer 
accepted by scholars. Good examples of early villages of this 
kind have been unearthed at En Shadud, Tell Teo, and Yiftahel 
which has the foundations of at least 22 dwellings. Caves used 
as habitations and temporary settlements with pits have been 
uncovered at other locations, particularly in the south of the 
country. Later in the EB 1 many more villages were founded 
and these became considerably larger (about 50 acres). This 
stage also saw the shift to using rectilinear architecture, some- 
times with rooms built with slightly rounded corners. An ex- 
ample of a site from this stage was found at Palmahim Quarry. 
Some fortifications from this period may have existed at Jer- 
icho and at Tell Shalem. The EB 1 ceramic material is quite 
austere compared to the previous Chalcolithic, with an as- 
semblage of plain pottery vessels, with smaller quantities of 
the highly polished Grey-Burnished (“Esdraelon”) ware, some 
carinated with protrusions along the edges, and jars decorated 
with the grain-wash or band-slip technique. Later geometric 
painted wares are also known. Simple seal-impressions have 
been found on the shoulders of a few ceramic jars, and stone 
or bone seals are also known. Ground-stone artifacts contin- 
ued to be made out of basalt, but these differ considerably in 
technique and design from earlier examples. Small quantities 
of copper objects, notable adzes or chisels, have been found 
at sites from this period, some originating from the Feinan 
mines in southern Jordan. However, the discovery of a work- 
shop for copper working at Ashkelon-Afridar on the coast 
indicates that metal working was undertaken not just close 
to the copper sources but throughout the country. Flint tools 
of ad hoc types continued to be made, with the appearance of 
the ubiquitous “Canaanean” blade. The social organization of 
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cal and social uncovering of the Kabbalah and its becoming 
written down. 

Rabbi Ezra and Rabbi Azriel, in contrast with Nahma- 
nides, chose to interpret the talmudic aggadot. Their choice 
was simpler: they could review and write Kabbalistic com- 
mentaries on aggadot which had a mystical background or 
tendency. In this respect they remained closely and obviously 
related to rabbinic materials arranged in a midrashic manner. 
At the same time, the connection between what they chose 
to interpret is related to specific points in the Talmud, just as 
Nahmanides did in his commentary to the Torah, which re- 
flects the fact that we are referring to a process of uncovering 
existing knowledge, and not merely an exegetical decision. 


CONCEPTIONS OF HISTORY AND TIME: CHRISTIANITY AND 
ISLAM. Attitudes toward Christianity and Islam alike provide 
additional contexts for Nahmanides’ writings. His attitude to- 
ward the Christianity of 13" century Europe becomes blatant 
in his concept of history and his historiosophy. His attitude 
toward Islam also finds occasional expression, but less in his- 
torical references than in more substantive phenomenologi- 
cal parallels to contemporary mystical doctrines known from 
the Ismaili Islam. 

Nahmanides’ method regarding “the actions of the an- 
cestors are a sign for their children” and “pictures of things,” 
implemented on the level of peshat, confirms the relationship 
between his conception and Christian conceptions of history, 
whereas his overall conception of time (of which the concep- 
tion of history is a part), such as his theory of shemitot (sab- 
batical years of release) based on his theory of the *Sefirot, is 
implemented on the mystical level, and is related to Ismaili 
concepts of cyclical cosmic time. 


NAHMANIDES’ THEOLOGY: THE RELATION BETWEEN CON- 
CEPT AND SYMBOL. Nahmanides’ thought, which can be 
called kabbalistic thought or a “religious system,” connects 
basic symbols of the mystical tradition and fundamental con- 
cepts in Jewish religion. Nahmanides was a creative theolo- 
gian, whose new system of thought includes such theological 
and philosophical concepts as miracle, nature, providence, 
exile, redemption, time, will, commandment, Torah, faith, 
image and story. In turn, his thought influenced a broad spec- 
trum of Jewish thinkers, kabbalists and non-kabbalists alike, 
including thinkers of an opposite point of view from his, such 
as Crescas, Judah Loew ben Bezalel (Maharal), Isaac Luria, 
Cordovero, Abraham Cardozo, Elijah ben Solomon Zalman 
(Vilna Gaon), Moses Sofer (Hatam Sofer), Krochmal, Rabbi 
Kook, the Satmar rebbe, and others. Basic ideas of his theol- 
ogy are also subtly connected to a body of symbolic knowl- 
edge and render Nahmanides’ Kabbalah uniquely profound, 
and resulted in its influencing a broader circle outside of Kab- 
balah alone. 


THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN TWO MYSTICAL THEORIES: NAH- 
MANIDES AND THE ZOHAR. ‘The conservative and normative 
aspect of Nahmanides’ mystical theory reflects his communal 
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and halakhic leadership as well as his being a kabbalist. How- 
ever this conservatism was expressed more in the oral man- 
ner of his transmitting his theory than in its content. Recent 
research has increasingly explored the social aspect of two dif- 
ferent conceptions of mysticism, related to two strategies of 
transmission and writing. 

The controversy between Nahmanides’ school and the 
school of the Zohar surrounds a core issue: a differing view 
of God and man, which in turn is reflected in a differing view 
of reality and history. Nahmanides’ conception of God con- 
tains a dimension of transcendence, absolutely beyond human 
comprehension, expression, revelation or theurgy, and is expe- 
rienced by God’s remoteness from language. By the language 
of the Sefirot, Nahmanides was able to express a hierarchy 
between two levels of divinity: the known and the unknown, 
reminiscent of Pseudo-Dionysius. 

The school of the Zohar, by contrast, provides a differ- 
ent conception of God and man: the transcendent is open to 
revelation, theurgic contact and even ecstasy (what can be 
called theurgic ecstasy). The transcendent is experienced by 
its absolute proximity to language. The concept of God and 
man is thus “realized” in the concept of history as a gate open 
to infinite fields. The acosmic vector of this concept applies 
to history’s beginning or pre-history, and not to its end. By 
giving up on the concept of cyclical shemitot, it cuts any link 
to an apocalyptic world-view, and thus the center of gravity 
shifts from the cosmos seeking its end, to a cosmos moved 
by its beginning, and the shift from a cosmic process to a his- 
torical process. 

There is a close correlation between determining an un- 
equivocal and sharp end to the cosmos and history, and the 
concept of a defined reservoir of souls, just as there is between 
the infinity of history, especially in the transition to messianic 
times, and the continual renewal of souls and the perpetual 
self-perfection of God. 

In recent research there have been diverse claims regard- 
ing the pseudepigraphical authorship of the Zohar in relation 
to the school of Nahmanides, which faithfully preserved his 
oral teachings in the generation after his death, and served 
as guardians of canonical kabbalistic writing. The texts of 
the school of the Zohar, on the other hand, did not exist as a 
formed corpus in the 13" century, and only at the end of the 
13" and beginning of the 14" century did the idea of “the Book 
of the Zohar” take shape, in response to the canonization of 
Nahmanides’ commentary to the Torah and to the rise of a 
genre of mystical exegesis. 


COMMENTATORS ON NAHMANIDES. Some of the commen- 
tators on Nahmanides are known by name; others are anony- 
mous. The supercommentaries of R. Joshua *Ibn Shuaib and 
R. Shem Tov *Ibn Gaon are regarded as the most authorita- 
tive for the transmission of the teachings of Nahmanides and 
his students Solomon ben *Adret and *Isaac Todros, and are 
important to understanding Nahmanides. Although *Isaac 
of Acre’s commentary Me’irat Einayim also follows the order 
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of the biblical text, it is a topical key to Nahmanides’ thought. 
Other commentaries of an interpretative and homilectical 
character are R. Joshua ibn Shuaib’s Derashot on the Torah 
and Bahya ben Asher’s Torah commentary. R. Menahem Re- 
canati’s commentary to the Torah also contains commentary 
on Nahmanides and citations from the Zohar. 

The works which present Nahmanides’ teachings in a sys- 
tematic manner are anonymous, and differ in strategy from 
super-commentaries: they uncover a system, rather than fol- 
low step by step. These include Maarekhet ha-Elohut, and two 
works referred to in scholarly literature as the unknown com- 
mentary of Nahmanides’ mysteries, and an anonymous com- 
mentary from the circle of Solomon ben Adret, as well as a 
commentary to the Sefer ha-Bahir. 

Following these anonymous works written in Spain, the 
literature of the circle of the Sefer ha-*Temunah in Byzantium 
also needs to be mentioned. These writings discuss the mean- 
ing of the shapes of the letters of the Hebrew alphabet together 
with the theory of Sabbatical cycles. A similar combination 
may also be found in the thought of Nahmanides’ grandson, 
R. David ben Judah he-Hasid, whose contacts with the circle 
of the Zohar were complex. He combined knowledge of the 
Zohar with knowledge of Nahmanides’ teachings, and was a 
primary conduit for the transmission of Nahmanides’ Kab- 
balah to the circle of Sefer ha-Temunah. 

In the first and second generations after Nahmanides, 
there were thus students who received his teachings and trans- 
mitted them, sometimes by personal word of mouth. Some of 
them, however, combined his teachings with other kabbalistic 
systems. In terms of content, many of the anonymous works 
focus on the mysteries of time and the nature and character of 
its historical or cosmic cycles. In this regard, they resemble an- 
cient apocalyptic literature. In terms of form, the anonymous 
works break out of the limits of oral transmission. 

Later developments, which follow in the path of Sefer ha- 
Temunah and, like it, rely on Nahmanides’ teachings, are Sefer 
ha-*Kaneh and Sefer ha-Peliah, which reinforce its apocalyp- 
tic paradigm, in which the shemitot cycles are also used to 
explain the commandments, in terms of the cycle of human 
religious life. The mystical transmission is no longer only oral 
and within the family, but now includes revelation and written 
transmission, personal revelations and revelations of Elijah. 

Such transmission by anonymous revelation is dialecti- 
cally related to Nahmanides’ own conceptions. It is not neces- 
sarily opposed to his strict rules of oral transmission. Rather, 
the rich power and agitation already existing in the oral circles 
branched out in writing and revelation. Nahmanides himself 
had been described, shortly after his life, as someone capable 
of restraining his horses while galloping at full speed. 


NAHMANIDES BETWEEN CATALONIA AND CASTILLE. The 
great difference between the behavior of Nahmanides’ stu- 
dents and that of kabbalists in the area of Castille leads to the 
conclusion that the earlier kabbalists of Nahmanides’ circle, 
who tended to preserve traditions and to obey strict rules of 
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transmission, were careful in the way they committed these 
teachings to writing, at the same time that the Zohar was be- 
ing distributed and thereafter. This does not, however, provide 
evidence of influence of Castille on Catalonia. To the contrary: 
earlier material was uncovered later on, in diverse dialogical 
relations with the kabbalists of Castille. Parallels between the 
kabbalists of Catalonia and Castille do not necessarily mean 
that the Catalonians internalized teachings from Castille, 
but just the opposite: it is possible that the kabbalists in Cas- 
tille broke earlier restrictions and were the first to commit to 
writing theories they learned from people close to the circle 
of Solomon ben Adret, without accepting their strict rules of 
secrecy, whereas Nahmanides’ students were reticent to take 
this step. We know about some of these people from the tes- 
timony of R. Shem Tov Ibn Gaon, and one of them was likely 
R. David ha-Kohen. 

Such violation of the rules of transmission made possible 
a much broader explication of mystical teachings than had 
been previously known through oral transmission, whether 
direct or indirect. Nahmanides’ students, as well as those of 
Solomon ben Adret and Isaac Todros, had committed them- 
selves to the strict restrictions of oral transmission. We have 
the testimony of R. Shem Tov ibn Gaon, one of Adret’s stu- 
dents, that his teachers made the condition that he only trans- 
mit the kabbalistic teachings to a wise and humble student, 
over the age of 40. His testimony also indicates that these 
strict restrictions sometimes failed; the teachers occasionally 
misjudged a person who had already learned Nahmanides’ 
teachings. 

The difference regarding innovation and knowledge is 
not what divided the circle of Nahmanides from the kabbalists 
in Castille. It is merely an external symptom of a more extreme 
struggle over the content of completely differing conceptions 
of reality and God, and the dynamics of the controversy can- 
not be separated from the essential content. 


MOSES DE LEON’S CONTROVERSY WITH NAHMANIDES. 
*Moses de Leon's attitude toward Nahmanides was quite com- 
plex. Their ideological and religious controversy was con- 
ducted on several levels: the concept of transcendence; the 
concept of God as binary (i.e., the dichotomy of good and evil, 
being vs. destruction) or unitary; later on “positive” destruc- 
tion at the end of time (ie., rest, identified with the good) or 
“negative” destruction in the beginning (i-e., motion, iden- 
tified with evil); theurgy directed at part of the divine vs. a 
theurgic connection to all of divinity; dimensions of divinity 
closed to experiential knowledge vs. all levels of divinity be- 
ing open to contact in ecstatic revelation; the destiny of the 
sinful soul after death: purification and immersion in water 
(according to Nahmanides’ circle) vs. purification by fire (ac- 
cording to Moses de Leon); cosmic cycles of time vs. cycles 
of the year, festivals and Sabbaths. A correct understanding 
of Nahmanides’ theories thus provides a criterion which may 
permit a break-through in understanding how Moses de Le- 
on’s circle accepted and rejected Nahmanides. 
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The awareness of the peshat was critical for the develop- 
ment for Nahmanides’ awareness of sod (mystical meaning) 
as a defined exegetical layer of the text. Such refinement of 
the concept of sod, not only in the content but also in the lit- 
erary expressions and forms of the text and its transmission 
led to mystical exegesis, but also to a reaction against Nah- 
manides in the Zohar, which rejected the distinction between 
the two layers. 

Nahmanides conceived of the transcendent as entailing a 
level closed to human attainment. This accords with the con- 
cept of the infinite as a dimension lacking any representation 
in the stories of the Torah, the concept of the three highest 
Sefirot which the Torah’s commandments can only hint at but 
not aim at them or affect them. In other words, theurgic con- 
tact with them is absolutely precluded. Similarly, these sefirot 
cannot be imagined in anthropomorphic terms of any human 
bodily organ. There is a fundamental connection between the 
concept of the divine image and the concept of the cycles of 
shemitot, in other words between the anthropomorphic con- 
ception of God in terms of only some of the Sefirot and the 
limitations of religious language, and the conception of the 
cosmos as limiting history. This conception of two dimen- 
sions of God - the revealed and the hidden - may be congru- 
ent to mystical doctrines known from Hasidei Ashkenaz and 
from ancient mysticism; but in Nahmanides’ teachings they 
find additional expression. 

The Zohar, on the other hand, in most places, offers a 
different view: it mentions the Ein Sof (infinite), and it relates 
to all the Sefirot, even to the highest ones, in anthropomor- 
phic terms, and provides a theurgic and ecstatic connection 
with all of them. 


THE CONTROVERSY OVER ESCHATOLOGY AND THE THEORY 
OF SHEMITOT. The controversy described above, regarding 
conceptions of God and the world, also involves completely 
differing conceptions of exile, the present and the messianic 
era. At this critical stage in the history of the Kabbalah and its 
transition from esoteric to exoteric teaching, the apparently 
temporary collapse of the theory cosmic cycles, namely the 
ancient doctrine concerning the passage of time, is related to a 
completely different conception of the present, an immeasur- 
ably long exile, which the circle of the Zohar regarded as the 
building blocks of the immeasurably long messianic future, to 
be effected by the knowledge of God and influencing Him. 
This early kabbalistic interest in eschatology is congru- 
ent in some respects to general culture. On the level of the 
fate of the individual soul there is prominent interest in locat- 
ing and characterizing the stages of the trial of the soul after 
death. Such interest may already be found in Saadiah Gaon’s 
Book of Beliefs and Doctrines and in Eleazar of Worms’ book 
Wisdom of the Soul, and it is particularly prominent in Nah- 
manides’ Shaar ha-Gemul as well as in the thought of his bit- 
ter opponent, Moses de Leon. Nahmanides’ work describes a 
continuity from the time of illness to the time of dying and 
death, to the fate of the soul after death, and also describes 
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allusions to a collective eschatology. Similar questions occu- 
pied other kabbalistic trends of thought: where are paradise 
and hell located — on heaven or on earth, or in both? What 
is the essence of the judgment fortifying the soul for the life 
of the world to come - burning in fire (according to Moses 
de Leon) or immersion in water (according to Nahmanides’ 
circle)? Is there an intermediate state, a liminal area in which 
there is no right to be judged, or (in the Zohar’s terms) a na- 
ked state? Can the zaddik effect an improvement of the sinful 
souls of the dead? The kabbalists disagreed over these ques- 
tions and over their answers. In some cases they accommo- 
dated their views to ideas they heard in contemporary Chris- 
tianity, but generally they related to a broad range of options 
found in rabbinic sources. 

Questions of esoterics vs. exoterics, of closed vs. open 
knowledge, were only the tip of the iceberg in a much deeper 
struggle over a wide spectrum of religious issues (theology 
and praxis) grounded in differing world-views. Nahmanides’ 
conservative theory of shemitot preserved a more ancient 
worldview, which apparently no longer was relevant to the 
contemporary experience of reality of some 13" century kab- 
balists. A different conception of time bursts out of the writ- 
ings of the kabbalists in Castille, who rejected the theory of 
shemitot. Instead, they regarded the present day as the time for 
creative messianic activity, a view related to general processes 
taking place in Christian European society, such as the rise of 
the city and mercantile economy, with their concepts of time. 
These new concepts of time were internalized in the religious 
life of these kabbalists, and not merely in the way they sup- 
ported themselves financially. These differences split the world 
of 13" century Kabbalah, but we would not be witness to these 
changes of seasons in the conception of time were it not for the 
conservative component in Nahmanides’ teaching. 


[Haviva Pedaya (2"¢ ed.)] 
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NAHMAN OF BRATSLAV (1772-1810), hasidic admor 
(“master, rabbi, and teacher”) and fertile thinker in the fields 
of philosophy and literature. His personality and his work 
resonate to this day far beyond the boundaries of the hasidic 
stream he founded. 

On his mother’s side, Nahman was the great-grandchild 
of the Baal Shem Tov, Rabbi *Israel ben Eliezer, considered 
to be the founder of hasidic Judaism. His mother, Feiga, was 
the daughter of Adil, daughter of the Baal Shem Tov. On the 
side of his father, Rabbi Simhah, Nahman was the grandson of 
*Nahman of Horodenka (Gorodenka), a disciple of the Baal 
Shem Tov and part of the first group of Hasidim headed by 
the Baal Shem Tov. 

Nahman was born in Medzhibezh, in the Ukraine, the 
town where the Baal Shem Tov worked and was buried, and 
where Nahman’s uncle and the grandson of the Baal Shem Tov, 
Rabbi Baruch of Medzhibezh, continued to work. Nahman 
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therefore grew up in the heart of the hasidic world, and from 
a young age already saw his destiny as being a hasidic rabbi. 
He was betrothed as soon as he reached bar mitzvah age, and 
married a year later, at the age of 14. At his wedding he met 
Rabbi Simeon, who became a student and loyal friend and 
accompanied him throughout his life. After his wedding, as 
was the custom at that time, he went to live in the home of his 
father-in-law, Rabbi Ephraim of Ossatin, in the Kiev district 
of Podolia. The rural nature of this place attracted Nahman, 
and he often wandered among the fields and went off by him- 
self to the caves and forests, to commune with God. He used 
to go out rowing by himself on the river, although he was not 
a very good oarsman. His life during this period had a con- 
siderable influence on the life he encouraged his disciples to 
live. Seclusion, walks in the countryside, and conversations 
with the Maker as if conversing with a friend, are the salient 
features of Bratslav Hasidism to this day. 

After Rabbi Ephraim became widowed and remarried, 
Nahman did not get on with his father-in-law’s new wife and 
moved to the town of Medvedevka, in the Kiev district. There 
he began to gather his first disciples around him, and em- 
barked on the path of a hasidic leader. 

In 1798 Nahman set out on a journey to Erez Israel. He 
traveled anonymously, and only his friend Simeon accom- 
panied him and knew his identity. On his way to Erez Israel 
he acted childishly, playing soldiers with youngsters and un- 
necessarily provoking other Hasidim traveling with him on 
the boat. These actions can be interpreted in various different 
ways. In Erez Israel he met the local hasidic leadership, who re- 
ceived him with great honor and respect, as befitting the great 
grandson of the Baal Shem Tov. He visited Acre, Safed, and 
Tiberias, as well as other places, but after a few months, when 
Napoleon’s army began to arrive in the country, he fled back 
home. His return journey was also accompanied by various 
adventures, since he mistakenly boarded a Turkish warship 
and was only released after payment of a large ransom. 

After his journey to Erez Israel he returned to Medve- 
devka and to leadership of his hasidic community. During 
this period, the first disputes also began to take place with 
other hasidic leaders in the same area. At the same time, 
Nahman began to develop his view of disputation as a source 
of growth and development and as something with positive 
aspects, arising in places where new paths are broken in the 
worship of God. 

In Elul 5560 (1800) Nahman moved to Zlatopol, in the 
Kiev district, not far from the town of Shpola, home of Reb 
*Aryeh Leib, known as the Shpola Zeide (“the Grand Old 
Man of Shpola”), who was the oldest of the hasidic admorim 
in the region and whose authority also extended to Zlatopol. 
Shortly after Nahman arrived in the town, a serious disagree- 
ment broke out with the Shpola Zeide, who apparently saw 
Nahman’ arrival in town - which had not been coordinated 
with him as was customary - as an encroachment and an af- 
front. In due course Baruch of Medzibezh and other admorim 
in the Ukraine joined the dispute against Nahman. 
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From a series of meetings that he had with hasidic rabbis in 
the area on his return from Erez Israel, it appears that Nahman 
did not conceal his criticism of the admorim, most of whom 
were many years older than he. Nahman told them bluntly that 
the revelations of which they were so proud were false, and fre- 
quently attacked the “erroneously famous” rabbis who did not 
know how to lead themselves, but wanted to lead others. 

Nahman saw himself as the greatest *zaddik of his gen- 
eration, and as a true saintly man. He considered his rank to 
be incomparably higher than that of the other rabbis of his 
generation, and also of zaddikim of previous generations, in- 
cluding the Baal Shem Tov, the founder of Hasidism. Nahman 
even hinted that he was higher in rank, at least in some re- 
spects, than all the outstanding Jewish figures throughout the 
generations, from the creation of the world and the first man 
and right up to the days of the Messiah. This is the message 
that comes across from the conversations, sermons, and sto- 
ries of Nahman, and more explicitly from the esoteric mate- 
rial discovered and published only at the beginning of the 21° 
century, in particular from those parts that were censored and 
omitted in the printed version of the book Hayyei Moharan 
(“The Life of our Teacher Rabbi Nahman”), but preserved in 
the manuscript version. 

These bold pretensions naturally aroused opposition, 
which came as no surprise to Nahman; he even said: “How 
could there not be disputes around me, since I am taking 
a new path that no one has ever taken before, not even the 
Baal Shem Tov, nor any being since the Torah was received, 
even though it is a very ancient path and even though it is 
completely new” (Hayyei Moharan, Jerusalem 5760, p. 338). 
Nahman even saw himself as a potential messiah, and as the 
trailblazer for the coming of the Messiah, who would lead the 
world with the help of the tools and the advice that Nahman 
had prepared and renewed, and the whole world would be- 
come Bratslav Hasidim. 

As a result of the dispute, Nahman was forced to move to 
Bratslav (1802). At this stage he was joined by Rabbi Nathan 
Steinhartz (1780-1845), who soon became Nahman’s scribe 
and the disseminator of his doctrine. Nahman stayed in Brat- 
slav for some eight years, until the last year of his life, and there 
he established and expanded his work as a hasidic rabbi and 
teacher. Even then, the disputes did not abate, accompanying 
Nahman until his final days. The most notable of the hasidic 
rabbis who supported Nahman during these difficult times 
was Rabbi *Levi Isaac of Berdichev, who stood by him until 
his own death, about a year before Nahman's. 

In 1805 Nahman’s son Solomon Ephraim was born. 
Nahman had messianic hopes for the infant, which increased 
in fervor during 1806. In the summer of 1806 the “Holy Child” 
died, and with him the hopes of coming redemption. Shortly 
afterwards Nahman first revealed the Megillat Setarim, an 
esoteric discourse describing the “order of the coming of the 
righteous redeemer.’ This scroll, to which Nahman returned 
in 1809, was encompassed by walls of stringent secrecy, and 
Bratslav tradition claims that only one person in each gen- 
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eration should know it. The scroll was set out in writing but 
only in brief hints and acronyms. In the book Yemei Moha- 
ranat, which is Reb Nosen’s autobiography, it was claimed by 
the publisher that the scroll was lost. However it emerged that 
contrary to what was declared, the scroll is still in existence 
and is preserved by the Bratslav Hasidim. Recently, the scroll 
has also been exposed to research. 

Nahman regularly traveled between the towns where his 
supporters lived. One important journey that left an impres- 
sion on him was his journey to Lemberg (Lvov). At the time, 
there were important doctors staying in Lemberg and Nahman 
went to see them because he was suffering from tuberculosis, 
the disease from which he would eventually die. However, 
apart from the medical aspect, the encounter with the doc- 
tors in Lemberg, which continued for some eight months, was 
significant for Nahman in that, for the first time, he came into 
lengthy and intensive contact with educated Jews. Nahman 
also made other journeys, some of them incognito, whose 
purpose and meaning he did not explain. 

Some six months before his death, in the spring of 1810, 
when he was already well aware that his days were numbered, 
Nahman moved to the town of Uman. There were a number 
of reasons for the move. Nahman, who had prayed for a long 
time for the privilege of dying a martyr’s death, apparently 
wanted to be buried in the cemetery in *Uman, where many 
Jews martyred in the 1788 Gonta massacre were buried, and 
in this context declared that he had come to engage in tikkun 
neshamot, the perfection of souls. Nahman was also inter- 
ested in meeting with the Uman intellectuals. To the amaze- 
ment of his disciples, he preferred to live in a house previously 
occupied by one of the important intellectuals of the town, 
Nahman Nathan Rapaport, and not in the home of one of 
his followers. Nahman even used to meet with prominent 
members of the circle of Uman intellectuals, and had a spe- 
cial connection with Hirsch Beer Horowitz, who some time 
later immigrated to England, changed his name to Herman 
Bernard, and became a professor of Oriental languages at 
Cambridge University. It is not clear what they talked about 
at these meetings, but we know that the meetings were social 
in nature and that they played chess together. Nahman saw 
them as an important mission and found them very inter- 
esting, even though they prompted surprise among his dis- 
ciples. Bratslav tradition tells that these intellectuals “almost” 
returned to their religious roots, and had Nahman not died 
an untimely death they would certainly have fully returned 
to the fold. 

Bratslav Hasidism was never a large sect, and after the 
move to Uman it became even smaller, with only a few hun- 
dred loyal Hasidim remaining and not put off by the disputes 
and persecution, or by the strange actions of the rabbi. 

The tuberculosis from which Nahman was suffering for 
a third year become worse, and any conversation or speech 
cost him great effort and severe pain. Nonetheless, to his last 
days Nahman continued his homiletic and literary activities, 
and even expounded doctrine to his congregation of disciples, 
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and some of his most complex and interesting teachings were 
given during this difficult period. During Hol ha-Moed Sukkot 
of 1810 Nahman died and was buried in Uman. 


Nahman of Bratslav’s Spiritual Work and Character 
Nahman of Bratslav is one of the most original creative minds 
of hasidic contemplation and oration and the most notable 
writer in the field of hasidic literature. His book Likkutei Mo- 
haran (1808) contains theoretical homilies which were, for the 
most part, written down by his disciple Reb Nosen, with a few 
written by Nahman himself. In terms of genre, the book clearly 
belongs to hasidic homiletic literature, containing Nahman’s 
teachings presented in a manner that is full of imagination and 
vision. The innovation and imagination can be seen both in 
the content and the penetrating way in which the theological 
and existential problems are presented, and at the level of the 
literary qualities of the homilies, such as the surprising link- 
ing of characters and the unexpected way in which Nahman 
quotes sources in order to build his sermon. Although on first 
reading the homilies appear to document Nahman’s disorga- 
nized flow of associations, at the end and on second reading it 
becomes clear that Nahman has woven a colorful and chang- 
ing tapestry into a tale whose end lies in its beginning, and 
which has both structure and a point to make. 

The book Sippurei Maasiyyot (1815) presents 13 stories 
told by Nahman during the last three years of his life, written 
down by his disciple Rabbi Nathan of Nemirov (Reb Nosen). 
The stories were published, on Nahman’s instructions, in a 
bilingual edition - Hebrew and Yiddish, with the Hebrew 
version above and the Yiddish version below. These stories 
represent an independent division in hasidic literature, and 
there is nothing else like them in the field. Unlike most hasidic 
stories, these were told by the rabbi and not by the disciples. 
However, a more important characteristic lies not in the iden- 
tity of the author but in the character and content of the sto- 
ries. Unlike other hasidic literature, which is entirely hagio- 
graphic, the tales of Nahman are not paeans of praise dealing 
with an exemplary figure, and only one of the 13 deals with 
the hasidic world, while most of them make no mention at 
all of the Jewish world. The stories in Sippurei Maasiyyot are 
told about the daughter of a king captured by the Evil One, 
about a gang of pirates, about dust that makes anyone who 
steps on it mad, about the heart of the world and its pining, 
and about the love of birds, lovers’ yearnings and their song. 
In addition to the tales collected in Sippurei Maasiyyot, there 
are dozens more short stories by Nahman published in Brat- 
slav literature down the generations. A group of stories was 
written down by Reb Nosen and disseminated in his various 
writings (mainly in Hayyei Moharan), while the other stories 
are scattered through later Bratslav literature. These stories are 
not all the same in character; they include parables and tales 
of praise, dreams and visions. 

Other than the sermons and stories, Reb Nosen also 
collected conversations and short sayings of Nahman which, 
although they are not as complex and well developed as his 
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homiletic and literary work, contain a clarity of thought and 
a directness that are not to be found in the work that is clad 
in literary and homiletic dress. 

Nahman attributed great importance to the rituals he 
established with the aim of amending man’s sins and defects. 
He instituted a Tikkun le-Mikra Laila (nocturnal pollution), 
which mainly involved reciting ten psalms; the Tikkun Kelali 
(General Remedy), which does not deal with a specific sin but 
is intended to amend entire areas where man is defective, such 
as the subject of speech, money, and particularly eroticism; 
and a third tikkun which is visiting his grave after his death, 
and which also allows general amendment of all man’s sins, 
and to which we will relate below. 

The figure of the zaddik is very important in Nahman’s 
work, and he emphasized rank and virtue and the importance 
of believing in the zaddik. And yet, Nahman’s teachings and 
conversations were spoken and written in a personal and con- 
fessional tone, including the reader not only in the zaddik’s 
moments of elation but also in his moments of crisis. Nahman 
often refers in his conversations to his struggle with evil incli- 
nations and his times of weakness, bordering on despair and 
depression. Even questions of belief and denial are presented 
in all their seriousness, and the feelings of helplessness that 
even a zaddik feels when faced with the skepticism which 
has no answer are brought up openly. Despite the noticeable 
presence of the threat of skepticism, weakness, and despair, it 
would not be correct to say that the Bratslav climate is pessi- 
mistic. Nahman declared war against sadness and despair in 
a unique way. He called upon his disciples not to ignore and 
escape sorrow and anguish but to draw them too into a joyous 
dance and turn pain and suffering into a source for the awak- 
ening of life, elation, and happiness. In Nahman’s work there is 
a rare combination of a pessimistic sense of reality and a posi- 
tive and optimistic response to the question of what a man can 
accomplish in life and whether it is given to a man to achieve 
joy in his life. These extremes are also expressed in Nahman’s 
theological world and in his sermons, which place side by side 
the strong feeling of distance and absence of God on the one 
hand, and at the same time the ability to sense the divine in 
everything. The role of the zaddik, according to Nahman, is 
to know the hasid standing before him and to adapt his words 
accordingly. With a spiritually arrogant hasid, the feeling of 
distance and the question “Where is God’s place?” should be 
emphasized, whereas with a hasid who is feeling distant from 
God, it is the divine presence that should be stressed, and the 
saying that “The earth is filled with the Lord.” 

Nahman is one of the greatest of the mystics of the Jew- 
ish people who have left written records of their mystical ex- 
periences. He gave voice to his mystic world in his sermons, 
in stories, and in direct documentation of the revelations he 
experienced, both while awake and when dreaming. One of 
these intense experiences, which undoubtedly had consider- 
able weight in shaping Nahman’s self-awareness, was docu- 
mented in the secret tale called “Maaseh me-ha-Lehem. In 
this tale, Nahman describes a mystic experience in which he 
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received a new Torah, with a re-statement of the ten com- 
mandments and the Torah as a whole. This story was kept 
secret for over 200 years, and only in recent years has it been 
published. In the published Bratslav literature there are also 
reports by Nahman of various revelations he experienced and 
teachings he developed as a result. Nahman's self-confidence 
in this respect was so great that he even dared to attack other 
zaddikim, even those who were many years older than he, who 
claimed to have seen revelations and angels, saying to them: 
“This is not how Metatron appears ... many have anticipated 
expounding on the Chariot, but have never actually seen it” 
(Hayyei Moharan, 113, p. 148). 

When Nahman's disciples raised doubts as to the ability 
of zaddikim to experience revelations such as Ezekiel’s char- 
iot, Nahman replied: “Why are you so surprised? Ezekiel was 
only human” (Hayyei Moharan, 553, p. 437). In his sermons 
and conversations, Nahman often related to devotion to God 
and to the states of awareness that are derived from this. He 
dedicated long sermons in clarification of the issue of devo- 
tion, the Holy Spirit, and prophetic visions. Belief and proph- 
ecy, for Nahman, are part of a single spiritual scale whose basis 
is man’s simple faith and whose highest point is the prophetic 
experience. Both belief and prophecy, each at its own level, 
require man to be willing to cast aside his intellect in order to 
reach a state of awareness without knowledge, in which the 
power of imagination, which is an active and vital part of be- 
lief and prophecy, is the central and dominant power at work 
in his consciousness. Nahman considered mystic devotion to 
be a main aim, and all Bratslav work and customs are directed 
towards helping man to achieve it. Seclusion and conversing 
with the Creator, shouting and clapping hands, paying atten- 
tion to the song of the wild grass and searching for hints — all 
of these modes lead to devotion to God. 


Bratslav Hasidism after the Death of Nahman 

Nahman’s view of himself as the Zaddik le-Dorot, the likes of 
whom would not be seen again until the coming of the Mes- 
siah, left no room for the appointment of a successor after his 
death, and the Bratslav Hasidim remained a hasidic commu- 
nity without a living rabbi. This phenomenon, which had not 
been seen before in Hasidism, provoked astonishment and 
mockery, manifested in the nickname that adhered to the 
community: the Toete Hasidim - the Dead Hasidim. It was 
Rabbi Nathan of Nemirov (Reb Nosen), Nahmans disciple and 
scribe, who took it upon himself to lead the community and 
ensure its continuity. At first the older Hasidim objected, but 
Reb Nosen’s leadership gradually took shape. Although Reb 
Nosen did not try to take the place of Nahman, he played a 
central role in shaping Bratslav literature and customs for the 
following generations. Apart from the fact that all the Brat- 
slav literature about Nahman was written by Reb Nosen, he 
also continued his own creative momentum, following in the 
spirit and footsteps of Nahman, especially in his greatest work, 
Likkutei Halakhot. Reb Nosen set up an independent printing 
press and ensured that the writings of his rabbi would be pub- 
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lished and distributed, while completely neglecting his own 
affairs. Reb Nosen wandered among the disciples and encour- 
aged them to continue adhering to the path of their rabbi even 
after his death, and even succeeded in attracting new disciples 
and infusing a new spirit into the community, which had been 
in deep crisis after Nahman death. Reb Nosen initiated the 
construction of a new bet midrash for the Bratslav Hasidim 
in Uman, and also established the Rosh Ha-Shanah gathering 
at Nahman’s grave. During this period the dispute over Brat- 
slav Hasidism was rekindled, with Reb Nosen at the center 
of the disputes and persecution this time, the persecutor be- 
ing Rabbi Moses Zevi of Savran. At the height of the dispute, 
many left the path of their master and did not return even 
after the dispute died down. After the death of Reb Nosen, 
the unofficial leadership passed to Rabbi Nahman of Tulchin 
(1814-1884), who acquired this status as Reb Noser’s student 
and right-hand man. In the next generation, the outstanding 
figure accepted as having authority and continuing the Brat- 
slav tradition was his son, Rabbi Abraham Hazan (1849-1917), 
who was a prolific writer. In addition to expositions on the 
work of Nahman, he and his students wrote up many Bratslav 
traditions which until then had been preserved only orally. Af- 
ter his death, Rabbi Levi Isaac Bender (1897-1989) achieved 
prominence and was considered by many as the main channel 
for passing on the Bratslav tradition to the next generation, 
and as the most devoted student of Abraham Hazan. From 
the beginning of the 20" century and until World War 1, there 
was an improvement in the standing of Bratslav Hasidism, and 
Bratslav centers also sprang up in Poland alongside those in 
the Ukraine. However, the instability in Eastern Europe, World 
War 1, the Holocaust, and then Soviet rule all had a serious ef- 
fect on this small hasidic community and the only center that 
survived was a small group of Hasidim in Israel. 

Since the 1970s there has been a surprising renaissance in 
the strength and scale of Bratslav Hasidism and the status of 
Nahman in Israeli culture. Thousands of new disciples joined 
the community, and wider circles of students and admirers of 
Nahman also developed who are not counted as his disciples. 
Bratslav Hasidism split up into a number of factions, some of 
which have a very tense relationship with each other. During 
this period, from being a small and persecuted group Bratslav 
Hasidism became a large and influential community. Most of 
the outstanding figures of this generation were students of 
Rabbi Levi Isaac Bender. 

The following are the different factions of Bratslav Hasi- 
dism at the turn of the 20 century: 

The main faction, also known as Bratslav Meah She’arim, 
comprises veteran Bratslav families, a small minority of them 
the descendents of Nahman and Reb Nosen and the majority 
the descendants of families which joined Bratslav Hasidism in 
later generations. This sect does not have a single leader, and 
has a number of influential rabbis, including Rabbi Yaakov 
Meir Schechter, Rabbi Shemuel Moshe Kramer, Rabbi Na- 
than Libermunsh, and others. The head of the World Bratslav 
Hasidism Committee, which constitutes the official leadership 
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of this sect, is the elderly hasidic rabbi Mikhal Derfman, head 
of the Bratslav yeshivah Or ha-Neelam in the Me’ah She'arim 
neighborhood of Jerusalem. 

Unlike this sect, the majority of members of the other 
Bratslav factions are new Hasidim with no previous family 
connection to Bratslav Hasidism. The vast majority are baalei 
teshuvah from secular families, and a minority are from an ul- 
tra-Orthodox or religious Zionist background. A large num- 
ber of them are from Oriental communities. 

The largest faction is led by Rabbi Eliezer Berland, the 
head of the Shuvu Banim Yeshivah, and his student Rabbi 
Shalom Arush, head of the Hut shel Hesed institutions. The 
center of this sect is in Jerusalem, on the outskirts of the Meah 
She’arim neighborhood, and its communities are scattered 
throughout Israel. 

Another sect is led by Rabbi Eliezer Schik (Moharash), 
who travels between the two main centers of his followers in 
the town of Yavniel in Galilee and in New York City. Rabbi 
Schik’s literary activity is extensive and includes free distri- 
bution of his booklets. It is worth noting his correspondence, 
which includes over 40 volumes of letters to his disciples. In 
his writings there are hints that indicate that he sees himself as 
a kind of incarnation of Nahman and as continuing not only 
his path but also his personality. 

A faction that is small in number but has a large pub- 
lic presence in Israel are the followers of Rabbi Yisroel Ber 
Odesser, known as the “Na Nahim. Odesser (1888-1994) 
claimed to have found a note personally sent to him by 
Nahman of Bratslav. Among other things, the note contained 
the expression “Na Nah Nahm Nahman mi-Uman, which be- 
came the mantra and charm of Reb Yisroel’s disciples. These 
Hasidim believe that repeated chanting and dissemination of 
this phrase play a key role in speeding up redemption, which 
is why they spread it by means of stickers and graffiti and in 
any other way they can. White knitted yarmulkes with this 
phrase embroidered on them have become the dress code of 
this faction. After the death of Reb Yisroel “Baal ha-Petek; 
his followers split up and have no agreed leadership, and their 
main occupation is spreading word of the note and Bratslav 
literature. 

One of the main characteristics of these factions, as op- 
posed to the mainstream, is the considerable status accorded 
to their living zaddik leader. For the first time in Bratslav tra- 
dition since the death of Nahman, the respect and honor given 
to the leader is not significantly different from that given by 
other hasidic communities to their living rabbi. However, it is 
still the case among these factions that the figure of Nahman 
is the unequivocal center of the hasidic experience. 

The great expansion of Bratslav Hasidism is part of 
broader processes that took place in the second half of the 
20 century, one of which is the increasing resonance of the 
figure of Nahman in Israeli culture outside Bratslav hasidic 
circles. Both in secular circles and in national religious and 
traditional circles there is increasing interest in the works of 
Nahman, manifested among other things in study of his writ- 
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ings in the national religious yeshivah framework and in infor- 
mal secular frameworks, and in the ever-increasing presence 
of his personality and writings in Israeli literature and culture. 
This phenomenon in itself is part of the wider phenomenon of 
the rise of mysticism in Israeli and Western cultures as part of 
the “New Age” phenomenon. Yet even against the background 
of the New Age, the Bratslav renaissance provokes astonish- 
ment in its scale and power, and it seems today (2006) that 
we are still in the midst of the process and that it is too early 
to summarize it and predict its future. 

The main and most significant event in Bratslav Hasidism, 
bringing together all the different factions, is the Rosh Ha-Sha- 
nah pilgrimage to Nahman’s grave in Uman. Nahman felt a spe- 
cial connection with this holiday and instructed all his disciples 
to gather together every Rosh Ha-Shanah, even if this involved 
great effort and devotion. Not directly connected to this mat- 
ter, Nahman also expressed his wish that his followers come 
to visit him even after his death, and in preparation for this he 
laid down a special ritual for the pilgrims visiting his grave, of- 
fering great benefits in return: Nahman promised anyone who 
comes to his grave, no matter who he is and what his sins are, 
providing he undertakes not to repeat his sins, gives charity for 
the elevation of Nahman’s soul, and says 10 particular verses of 
Psalms, that he will intercede on his behalf and will drag him 
up from the depths of Hell by his sidelocks. After his death, his 
followers put these two dictates together and, under the leader- 
ship of Reb Nosen, made Rosh Ha-Shanah the holiday when all 
the Bratslav Hasidim gather in Uman at their rabbi’s graveside. 
And indeed, throughout the generations the Bratslav Hasidim 
made great efforts to maintain this tradition. When they were 
not able to reach Nahman'’s grave in Uman, the Hasidim gath- 
ered in Lublin, Jerusalem, or Meron. 

In the 1990s, after the fall of the Soviet Union, the gather- 
ing in Uman was reestablished and the number of participants 
gradually increased. In 2004-05 over 20,000 people arrived 
in Uman for Rosh ha-Shanah. The vast majority came from 
Israel, by air, on the eve of the holiday, and a minority came 
from the United States, Canada, and France. A new synagogue 
was built. On the top floor and in the surrounding courtyard 
over 4,000 people pray in the traditional Bratslav manner, and 
on the ground floor some 2,000 people pray in Mizrachi style. 
The other worshipers pray in smaller minyanim nearby. On 
Rosh Ha-Shanah it is not only Nahman’s Hasidim who come 
to Uman but also people who clearly belong to other streams 
of Judaism, both religious and secular, and yet take an interest 
in this gathering. Only men are allowed in Uman on Rosh ha- 
Shanah. Not all Bratslav hasidism are able to join the gathering 
on Rosh ha-Shanah and various Bratslav gatherings are held in 
parallel in Israel and other parts of the world. Due to the fast- 
changing dynamics of the movement, it is difficult to estimate 
the number of Bratslav Hasidim in the different factions. It is 
harder still to estimate the scope of the widening circles of peo- 
ple who see Nahman as a figure of authority and inspiration 
with a significant influence on their lives but who do not belong 
to any particular Bratslav community. The processes of change 
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in Bratslav Hasidism are still in formation and it is too early to 
speculate on the future of this lively branch of Hasidism. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: In David Assaf’s Bratslav - Bibliografyah 
Mueret (2000) there are more than 1,100 titles on the subject of 
Bratslav Hasidism, original and research literature, accompanied by 
keys and commentary helping the reader find what he is looking for 
and know what the item before him contains. We are therefore pre- 
senting here only a basic research bibliography. Y. Elstein, Paamei 
Bat Melekh (1984); D. Assaf, “‘Adayin Lo Nishkat ha-Riv Hinam’: ha- 
Maavak Neged Hasidut Breslav bi-Shenot ha-Shishim shel ha-Meah 
ha-Tesha-Esreh; in: Zion, 59 (1994), 465-506; A.Y. Green, Baal His- 
toryah - Parashat Hayyav shel Reb Nahman mi-Breslav (1981); J. Dan, 
Ha-Sippur ha-Hasidi (1975), 34-39, 132-88; Y. Weiss, Mehkarim be- 
Hasidut Breslav, ed. and reprinted by M. Peikage (1975); O. Wiskind- 
Elper, Tradition and Fantasy in the Tales of Reb Nahman of Bratslav 
(1998); Y. Leibes, Ha-Tikkun ha-Kelali shel Reb Nahman mi-Breslav 
ve-Yahaso le-Shabta‘ut (1995), 238-61, 429-49; idem, “Ha-Hiddush 
shel Reb Nahman mi-Breslav? in: Daat, 45 (Summer 2000), 91-103; 
idem, “Megamot be-Heker Hasidut Breslav - le-Bikorto shel Y. Mond- 
shein al Maamarei ha-Tikkun ha-Kelali shel Reb Nahman mi-Bre- 
slav ve-Yahaso Le-Shabta'ut; in: Zion, 47 (1982), 224-31; C. Leiber- 
man, “Reb Nahman mi-Breslav u-Maskilei Uman; in: Ohel Rahel, 3 
(1984), 10-338; S. Magid (ed.), God’s Voice from the Void: Old and 
New Studies in Bratslav Hasidism (2002); idem, “Through the Void: 
The Absence of God in R. Nahman Bratzlav’s Likkutei Moharan,” 
in: Harvard Theological Review, 88 (1995), 495-519; Y. Mondshein, 
“Al ha-Tikkun ha-Kelali shel Reb Nahman mi-Breslav ve-Yahaso le- 
Shabta‘ut; in: Zion, 47 (1982), 201-45; R. Margolin, “Ha-Emunah ve- 
ha-Kefirah be-Hasidut Breslav al pi ha-Sefer Likkutei Halakhot le-Reb 
Nathan Steinhartz” (graduate thesis, Haifa University 1991); T. Mark, 
Mistikah ve-Shigaon bi-Yzirat Reb Nahman mi-Breslav (2004); idem, 
“Hamaaseh me-ha-Lehem - mi-Ginzei ha-Zenzurah ha-Breslavi; in: 
Tarbiz, 72:3 (2003), 415-52; idem, “Lamah Radaf Moshe Zevi mi-Sau- 
ran et Reb Natan mi-Nemirov ve-Hasidei Breslav? in: Zion, 89:4 (2004), 
487-500; idem, “Hamaaseh me-ha-Shirion ve-ha-Tikkun le-Mikra 
Layla - mi-Ginzei Ha-Zenzura ha-Breslavit; in: Zion, 70:2 (2004), 
191-216; idem, “Tahalikh Hitgabbeshutam shel ha-Tikkun ha-Kelali, 
ha-Tikkun le-Mikre Layla ve-ha-Aliyah le-Kivro shel Reb Nahman mi- 
Breslav ve-Zikkatam la-Metah ha-Meshihi; in: Daat, 56 (2005), 101-33; 
M. Peikage, Hasidut Breslav: Perakim be-Hayyei Meholela u-bi-Khet- 
aveha (expanded ed., 1996); M. Pachter, “Le-Sugyat ha-Emunah ve- 
ha-Kefirah be-Mishnat Reb Nahman mi-Breslav, in: Daat, 45 (2000), 
105-34; H. Zeitlin, “Reb Nachman mi-Breslav: Zaar ha-Olam ve-Kis- 
sufei Mashiah; Shtei Masot meet Hillel Zeitlin? intro. and annotations 
Y. Meir, in: G. Efrat, E. Reiner, I. Ta-Shma (eds.), Yeriot, 5 (2006); A. 
Rapoport, “Shnei Mekorot le-Te’ur Nesiato shel Reb Nahman mi-Bre- 
slav le-Erez Yisrael} in: Kiryat Sefer, 46 (5731), 147-53; A. Rapoport- 
Albert, “‘Ketannot, ‘Peshitot’ ve-‘Eini Yodea’ shel Reb Nahman mi-Bre- 
slav,’ in: Studies in Jewish Religious and Intellectual History, Presented 
to A. Altmann (1979), Heb. section, 7-33; idem, “Confession in the 
Circle of Rabbi Nahman of Bratslav,” in: Bulletin for the Institute of 


Jewish Studies, 1 (1973), 65-96. 
[ Zvi Mark (274 ed.)] 


NAHMAN OF HORODENKA (Gorodenka; d. 1780), dis- 
ciple of *Israel b. Eliezer Ba’al Shem Tov; his son married Feige, 
the granddaughter of the Baal Shem Tov, and their son was 
*Nahman of Bratslav. Little information is available on the per- 
sonality of Nahman of Horodenka and his teachings. From the 
scattered quotations in the early hasidic literature attributed to 
him, it appears that he occupied himself essentially with practi- 
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cal questions on the method of divine worship. His encounter 
with the Ba’al Shem Tov became the turning point of his life, 
as he himself confirms: “When I was a great pietist I immersed 
myself every day in a mikveh, so cold that nobody else could 
bear. When I came to my house and found the place so warm 
that the walls were almost burning, I did not feel the warmth 
for almost an hour. Even so, I could not rid myself from impure 
thoughts until I was compelled to seek the wisdom of the Besht 
[Baal Shem Tov]” (Shivhei ha-Besht (1961), 112). This change of 
attitude expresses the complete reversal of his world outlook 
from ascetic to non-ascetic Hasidism. In 1764 Nahman emi- 
grated to Erez Israel with *Menahem Mendel of Peremyshlany 
at the head of a group of Hasidim and settled in Tiberias. 

His journey was described by Simhah b. Joshua of Za- 
lozhtsy in Ahavat Ziyyon (Gorodnya, 1790; published a sec- 
ond time under the title Doresh Ziyyon, Jerusalem, 1887). 
Some teachings are recorded in his name by his father-in- 
law *Moses Hayyim Ephraim of Sudylkow in Degel Mahaneh 
Efrayim, as well as in the Toledot Yaakov Yosef by *Jacob Jo- 
seph of Polonnoye. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Rubinstein, in: Tarbiz, 35 (1965/66) 174-91; 
Horodezky, Hasidut, index; Shivhei ha-Besht (1961), 112, 117-8, 126; 


Dubnow, Hasidut, 102-3, 291. 
[Esther (Zweig) Liebes] 


NAHMAN OF KOSOV (d. 1746), kabbalist and one of the 
early Hasidim. A wealthy land contractor and grain dealer, he 
lived for a time in Ludomir (Vladimir *Volynsky) where he 
built a bet midrash with adjoining bathhouse; Nahman was 
associated with a group of Hasidim in Kutow (Kuty) which 
was active even before the appearance of *Israel b. Eliezer Baal 
Shem Tov and possibly remained independent of him even 
later. At first Nahman was opposed to the Ba’al Shem Toy, re- 
fusing to accept him as a religious leader. Even after recogniz- 
ing the latter’s authority Nahman preserved his spiritual inde- 
pendence, and his connections with the Ba’al Shem Tov were 
apparently weak. It is known that among the Kutow group 
“there was a condition that none of them should prophesy” 
(Shivhei ha-Besht) but Nahman did not always observe this 
condition. He was considered a “man of the spirit,’ possess- 
ing contemplative power and known for his ecstatic manner of 
praying; he was one of the first to introduce into public prayer 
the Nosah ha-Ari (prayer rite of Isaac *Luria). 

Nahman was among the foremost teachers of devotion 
(*devekut), emphasizing constant contemplation of God; de- 
vekut, according to him, does not contradict the requirements 
of social life and is not confined to moments of spiritual con- 
centration or a propitious occasion. It is carried out by a vi- 
sual technique, the letters of the Tetragrammaton and the 
other names of God appearing before the eyes of the person 
meditating (the visual method of seeing letters). Nahman rec- 
ognized the importance of the dialectical fabric of a society 
composed of “men of matter” (the masses) and “men of form” 
(i.e., of the spirit), holding that man’s spiritual elevation from 
his lowliness will take place by his association with the great 
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and pious. Everyone should aim at progress toward perfec- 
tion day by day and a gradual ascent through completeness 
and unity of will and intention (kavvanah). Nahman admit- 
ted the struggle in man’s soul between the powers which are 
his good and evil inclinations. Life is like a “running and re- 
turning” (Ezek. 1:14), with ascents and descents; sometimes 
what seems to be an ascent is actually a descent, but the de- 
scents are prerequisites of the ascents and are not absolutely 
evil, for “intellect proceeds from instinct and spiritual desire 
from physical desire” (Zafenat Pa’neah, 38a). 

Nahman was suspected of Shabbateanism and since he 
supported Jonathan *Eybeschuetz, Jacob *Emden publicly 
censured him as “Nahman Kosover, the ignoramus of the 
Shabbatean sect” (Emden, Petah Einayim, 14b; Sefer Hitabbe- 
kut (1862), 20b). However there is no real proof that Nahman 
was a Shabbatean. His teachings are cited in Toledot Yaakov 
Yosef by Jacob Joseph of Polonnoye, in Shivhei ha-Besht (Horo- 
dezky ed. (1922), 56-57), etc. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.J. Heschel, in: H.A. Wolfson Jubilee Volume 
(Heb., 1965), 113-41; J.G. Weiss, in: JJs, 8 (1957), 199-213; G. Scholem, 


in: Tarbiz, 20 (1949), 234, 239. 
[Esther (Zweig) Liebes] 


NAHMIAS, IBN (15'?-16 centuries), family of Hebrew print- 
ers from Spain. DAVID IBN NAHMIAS, his brother SAMUEL, 
and David’s son SAMUEL left Spain in 1492 and made their 
way to *Constantinople. There they published *Jacob b. Ash- 
er’s Turim in 1493 (5254). The correctness of this date, written 
out in words in the colophon, has been doubted by scholars 
such as M. *Steinschneider (Juedische Typographie, 1938, 17), 
who assume an error of ten years. More recently, the case for 
the 1493 date has been strongly defended by A.K. Offenberg 
(see bibliography). After an interval of over ten years, the Ibn 
Nahmias brothers printed a Pentateuch with Rashi, including 
haftarot with David Kimhi’s commentary and the Five Scrolls 
with that of Abraham ibn Ezra (1505-06). Several other books 
followed, among them Alfasi’s Halakhot and Maimonides’ 
Code (both 1509), and three works by Abrabanel, the only 
ones printed in the author’s lifetime. Samuel Sr. died in 1509 
or 1510, and David ibn Nahmias about a year later. David’s son 
Samuel carried on, alone or with a partner, to 1518, when the 
press was leased to others. The first two works printed (Turim 
and Pentateuch) have as *printer’s mark a Magen David sur- 
rounded by leaves and flowers. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.K. Offenberg, in: Studia Rosenthaliana, 2 
(1969), 96-112 (incl. illus. and bibl.); A. Yaari, Ha-Defus ha-Ivri be- 
Kushta (1967), 17-18, 59ff.; idem, Diglei ha-Madpisim ha-Ivriyyim 
(1944), 3,123; A. Freimann, Thesaurus typographiae hebraicae saeculi 
XV (1924), CI, 4; Rosanes, Togarmah, 1 (19307), 316-8. 


NAHMIAS, JOSEPH BEN JOSEPH (first half of 14 cen- 
tury), biblical commentator in Toledo. Nahmias belonged to 
an ancient and distinguished Spanish family. Apart from the 
fact that he studied under *Ashert b. Jehiel, little is known of his 
life. His reputation rests upon his biblical commentary which 
apparently originally encompassed most of the Bible. 
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The following parts have been published with introduc- 
tions by M.A. Bamberger: Esther (1891), Proverbs (1912), and 
Jeremiah (1913). Bamberger also published Nahmias’ com- 
mentaries to Avot (1907) and to the piyyut Attah Konanta (in: 
JILG, 6 (1909)), on the order of the Temple service for the 
Day of Atonement. His commentary to the tractate Nedarim 
has been preserved in manuscript. Nahmias is also known 
to have translated many parts of Maimonides’ Guide of the 
Perplexed. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bamberger’s introd. to his edition of the com- 
mentary to Jeremiah, Proverbs, Esther (all in German); Neubauer, in: 
JQR, 5 (1892/93), 709-13; Poznaniski, in ZHB, 1 (1896/97), 118-21. 


[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


NAHMIJAS, DANILO (1926- ), novelist. Born in Bosnia 
and raised in Sarajevo, Nahmijas joined the partisans at the 
age of 17 and after the war became a writer and journalist. He 
published short stories about his war experiences and three 
novels dealing with the Holocaust, the Nazi occupation, and 
Jewish resistance: Nema mjesta pod suncem (“No Place un- 
der the Sun,” 1959), Razvejano seme (“Seeds Scattered by the 
Wind, 1960), and Oganj (“Conflagration,” 1963). 


NAHON, family of rabbis and community leaders of Por- 
tuguese origin, in various cities of *Morocco. R. ISAAC BEN 
JOSEPH NAHON (mid-16" century) was a rabbi of the com- 
munity of Spanish exiles (Heb. megorashim) in *Fez and a sig- 
natory of its takkanot in 1545. Apparently either BENJAMIN 
(Joseph's father or brother) or JosEPH was the author of Sefer 
ha-Derashot (Neubauer, Cat Bod 998). In the 17*® and 18th 
centuries, the Nahons were international merchants in *Al- 
giers; the family originating in *Tetuan. 1saac (d. 1730) was 
rabbi in Tetuan. During the 18" and 19' centuries the family 
was prominent in *Marrakesh, *Mogador, and particularly 
*Tangier, where they built the Great Synagogue. They greeted 
Sir Moses *Montefiore on his trip to Morocco in 1864. JONAS 
BENASULI (b. 1888) was an architect in Tangier. MOSEs (Moise; 
b. 1870), a distinguished educator, Francophile, and the in- 
spector of the Alliance Israélite Universelle schools through- 
out Morocco, was active in several philanthropic societies, as 
were the Nahon women. Other members lived in London, 
Gibraltar, and Leghorn, Italy. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.M. Toledano, Ner ha-Maarav (1911), 61ff., 
101-2; I. Laredo, Memorias de un viejo tangerino (1935), 120-2, 267-72; 
Hirschberg, Afrikah, 2 (1965), 310. 


NAHON, GERARD (1931—_), Jewish scholar and historian. 
Nahon was born in Paris to a family that came from Algeria 
in the 1920s and took refuge in Pau during the war. He studied 
philosophy, history, and Hebrew at the Sorbonne, the Institut 
national des langues et civilisations orientales (INALCO), and 
the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes (EPHE). After working 
as an educator for the Oeuvre de Secours aux Enfants, and 
as a high school history teacher, he was appointed in 1965 
to the Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, where 
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these early communities is uncertain, but some stratification 
must have emerged between farmers and traders at least in 
regard to matters of leadership and cooperation. Agricultural 
activities included new cultivation practices, the introduction 
of the light plow, the organization of fields and terracing (e.g., 
at Sataf), herding of animals, and a small amount of special- 
ized hunting. Olive oil and wine surpluses were important 
commodities used for trade, together with smaller amounts 
of bitumen and salt from the Dead Sea. Excavations at Ash- 
kelon-Afridar indicate that imported Lebanese cedar was be- 
ing transported to coastal sites probably by sea, perhaps en 
route to Egypt. Strong trade networks were set up with par- 
allel traders in Egypt, with their Egyptian representatives liv- 
ing side by side with the local population at sites in southern 
Palestine. Egyptian-type architecture is known from En Be- 
sor (the “residency”) and from Tell ‘Erani. Stylized renderings 
of an Egyptian royal symbol (the serekh) were also found in- 
cised into local wares at Horvat Illin Tahtit and at Palmahim 
Quarry, corresponding to the proto-historic Dynasty “O” time 
period in Egypt. 

Proper urbanism is characteristic of the second stage of 
the Early Bronze 11 (3100-2700 B.c.£.) with the emergence of 
full-fledged towns with fortifications and city gates, distinct 
built-up areas set aside for housing, industrial, and mercan- 
tile activities, administrative buildings/palaces, temples, and 
public water systems. The reasons for the development of ur- 
banism at this point in time in the southern Levant are un- 
clear. However, towns are much larger and denser than the 
previous settlements of the EB 1 and they appear to have had 
much more control over their hinterland. The overall number 
of EB 11 settlements in the landscapes of Palestine decreased, 
suggesting a movement of population into the towns. This 
ultimately led to a differentiation emerging between the sta- 
tus and function of individual villages of different sizes and 
their interdependence as satellites of the larger dominating 
towns. Fortifications from the EB 11 are known from Tell el- 
Farah (N), Beth Yerah, Aphek, Ai, and Arad. Administra- 
tive buildings/palaces have been unearthed at Megiddo and 
Arad. Temples have been found at Beth Yerah, Megiddo, Ai, 
and Arad. Arad is a good example of a large fortified town in 
the eastern Negev Desert. It was a well-planned city, divided 
into distinct neighborhoods of houses by streets, with shrines 
(one with a stele depicting deities with upraised arms), pub- 
lic or palace buildings, a water system (more than 15 meters 
deep), and it was surrounded by a massive fortification wall 
with projecting semicircular towers. The houses were of dis- 
tinctive broadroom plan (hence the “Arad house”) with the 
entrance in the long wall. The pottery assemblage from the site 
includes vessels imported from Egypt, as well as a large quan- 
tity of painted and well-burnished local wares that hitherto 
had been found in quantity in First Dynasty tombs at Abydos. 
A jar fragment with the serekh of Narmer, founder of the First 
Dynasty of Egypt, provides important synchronism between 
Egypt and EB 11 “Canaanite” Palestine. It is believed that the 
flourishing of EB 11 sites in the Negev and Sinai was the di- 
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rect result of the copper trade controlled by Arad. At the end 
of this period some towns were abandoned: Tell el-Farah (n), 
Aphek, and Arad. 

The Early Bronze 111 spans about 400 years (2700- 
2300 B.C.E.), but the reasons why the EB 111 replaced the EB 11 
are unclear. In terms of material culture new ceramic types 
emerge, notably the so-called red/black burnished “Khirbet 
Kerak” wares in the north, and the disappearance of the EB 11 
pottery wares in the south. There can be no doubt that during 
this period the centralization process of the rural population 
within cities reached its peak, with the establishment of new 
fortified towns at Tell Poran, Tell Nagila, and Tell Beit Mirsim. 
Pre-existing towns at Ai and Yarmut were strengthened and 
enhanced architecturally and especially in terms of the forti- 
fications, suggesting that dangers of invasion and internecine 
violence were prevalent at that time. Temples are known from 
Megiddo and Khirbet Zeraqoun in Jordan. A massive under- 
ground water system is known from Zeraquon. The move- 
ment of the rural population into towns does not, however, 
indicate any decline in agricultural production, but quite the 
contrary. An enormous granary was uncovered at Tell Beth 
Yerah. Olive oil and perhaps also wine were the chief com- 
modities that were used for trade at this time. Yarmut, situ- 
ated in the heart of rich agricultural lands in the lowlands of 
Palestine, was in a key location to affect the control, process- 
ing, and marketing of some of the commodities required for 
trade with Egypt and other parts of the Near East. The town 
was surrounded by massive fortifications and had an offset 
gateway, a temple (“White Building”), palatial buildings, and 
residential quarters. 

The gradual abandonment of EB 111 towns was replaced 
by the spread of new settlements with a different material cul- 
ture across the countryside during the Intermediate Bronze 
Age (also known as the Early Bronze Iv, 2300-2000 B.C.E.). 
Once thought to have occurred as a result of invading 
“Amorites,” it would now appear that there were a number of 
factors that affected the movement of population away from 
the towns and into the countryside: the collapse of the trade 
networks with Old Kingdom Egypt and climatic fluctuations 
(with possible long-term desiccation) that made specialized 
cultivation difficult and eventually led to the need for broaden- 
ing agricultural cultivation instead. Although once regarded as 
an overall pastoral-nomadic interlude between the Early and 
Middle Bronze Ages, it would now appear that the pastoral 
nomads of this period only actually existed in the semi-arid 
and arid zones (e.g., Beer Resisim), whereas elsewhere there 
were flourishing farming communities spread out in large 
and small villages. Large villages are known in Jordan (Ik- 
tanu, Khirbet Iskander — with some fortifications) and in Pal- 
estine (Modi’in and Nahal Rephaim). The abandoned towns 
were sometimes also used for ephemeral settlement: Hazor, 
Megiddo, Beth Shean, and Jericho. Numerous burials from 
this period have been found throughout the country, under 
cairns in the south, in shaft tombs in the highlands, and within 
dolmens in the north. 
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he developed a research unit devoted to French Jewish his- 
tory, “Nouvelle Gallia Judaica,’ which he directed until 1992. 
In 1977 he becomes directeur détudes at the Ecole Pratique 
des Hautes Etudes, section des Sciences religieuses, where he 
held the chair of medieval and modern Jewish history until 
2000. He also taught Jewish history at the Séminaire israélite 
de France, at the INALCO, and at the University of Brussels. A 
former curator of the Archives of the Consistoire de Paris and 
president of the Société des études juives, he served from 1980 
to 1996 as editor of the Revue des études juives. A student of 
Georges *Vajda and I.S. *Revah, and an indefatigable archive 
researcher, he devoted a large part of his studies to the schol- 
arly edition of sources and documents and trained numerous 
students in this rigorous craft. 

Chronologically, his research and publications cover ex- 
tensive ground with a clear focus on two distinct areas, French 
medieval Jewry and early modern Sephardi history, and re- 
volve around a few recurrent themes. He did research on the 
history of rabbinical literature, institutions, and personae. 
Through the study and publication of wills and epitaphs Na- 
hon contributed to the historiographical emergence of the 
issue of death in Jewish studies. The bulk of his work focuses 
on the Sephardi Diaspora, particularly on the Portuguese na- 
tions of southwestern France, Bayonne, Bordeaux as well as 
the lesser communities. Through works on the relations be- 
tween the Portuguese nations of Western Europe and their 
links to the Holy Land, he promoted the investigation of in- 
tercommunal links within the early modern Jewish world. Fi- 
nally, he devoted several studies to the history of the Jews in 
Erez Israel and translated Joshua Prawer’s works. 

As well as numerous articles in the aforementioned 
areas, his works and publications include: “Communautés 
judéo-portugaises du Sud-Ouest de la France (Bayonne et 
sa région) (1684-1791),” unpubl. diss., 1969; Menasseh ben 
Israél, The Hope of Israel, with Henry Mechoulan, (1987); 
Les “Nations” juives portugaises du Sud-Ouest de la France 
(1684-1791) Documents (1981); Inscriptions hébraiques et juives 
de France médiévale (1986); Métropoles et périphéries sefarades 
dOccident. Kairouan, Amsterdam, Bayonne, Bordeaux, Jérusa- 
lem (1993); La Terre sainte au temps des Kabbalistes 1492-1592, 
(1997); Juifs et judaisme a Bordeaux (2003). 

[Evelyne Oliel-Grausz (24 ed.)] 


NAHOR (Heb. 1173; cf. Assyrian personal names Naharu, 
Nahiri, Ur 111, Naharum). 

(1) The son of Serug, the father of Terah, and the grand- 
father of Abraham. Of those enumerated in the genealogy of 
the descendants of Shem, he had the shortest life - 148 years 
(Gen. 11:22-25; 1 Chron. 1:26). 

(2) The son of Terah, the brother of Abraham and Haran, 
and the grandson of Nahor (1). His wife was Milcah, the 
daughter of his brother Haran (Gen. 11:26-29). 

This was a consanguineous marriage such as is com- 
mon in the narratives of the Patriarchs (for example, that of 
Jacob with Rachel and Leah). According to E.A. Speiser, such 
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marriages are to be seen in the light of a custom known from 
Horite law, whereby a girl was adopted as a daughter with the 
intention that the adoptive father or his son would marry her. 
Apparently Bethuel, the son of Nahor and Milcah, died while 
still young, and his children came under the protection of their 
grandfather Nahor. Hence Laban is called “the son of Nahor” 
(Gen. 29:5). However, “the son of Nahor” may constitute a clan 
name, as is sometimes the case in the Bible. 

Abraham and Nahor are described as the progenitors of 
two clans which intermarried. In the ceremony marking the 
covenant between Jacob and Laban, the latter declared (31:53): 
“May the God of Abraham and the god of Nahor’ - their an- 
cestral deities - ‘judge between us’”; the patriarchal god of 
each family would judge in any dispute between them, this 
being customary also in treaties in the ancient Near East, in 
which each party cited his gods as witnesses to the pact. 

The genealogy of Nahor states that his wife Milcah bore 
him eight sons and his concubine Reumah four. This repre- 
sents a schematic genealogical outlook whereby 12 sons are 
ascribed to a progenitor, analogous to the 12 sons of Ishmael 
or of Jacob. B. Mazar holds that the genealogy of the sons of 
Nahor reflects an ancient historical reality which tallies with 
the expansion of the West Semitic tribes in the first half of the 
second millennium B.c.£. Support for this assumption is to 
be found in the reference to Aram as the grandson of Nahor, 
which indicates that the Aramean tribes were still a young and 
insignificant element. However, in the Table of the Nations, 
Aram is represented as descended from Shem himself, and Uz, 
the firstborn of Nahor, is represented as the firstborn of Aram 
(Gen. 10:22ff.). This genealogy points to a later period, when 
the Arameans had attained the pinnacle of their power in the 
Fertile Crescent. Thus the “Aramaization” of Bethuel and La- 
ban (cf. Gen. 31:47) - and indirectly of Nahor himself, which 
contradicts the genealogical scheme of Nahor’s sons - is to 
be apprehended as a later anachronism engendered after the 
rise and expansion of the Arameans in the region of Nahor 
and of Aram-Naharaim at the end of the 12 and in the 11 
centuries B.c.E. The ascription of Nahor’s sons to a wife and 
a concubine expresses a geographical and population distri- 
bution - the sons of the wife symbolizing tribes, clans, and 
geographical limits in the region of Aram-Naharaim and the 
middle Euphrates and on the borders of the Syrian desert, and 
the sons of the concubine, areas, tribes, and cities in the south 
of Syria and northern Transjordan. 

(3) The city of Nahor (Assyrian Nahur, Til Nahiri). In 
Genesis 24:10 it is related that the servant of Abraham went 
to “Aram-Naharaim, to the city of Nahor.”” Whether this was 
a place named Nahor or a city in which Nahor’s family lived 
cannot be determined. Those holding the latter view identify 
the place, on the basis of Genesis 27:43 and 29:4, with *Haran. 
Nahor is also mentioned in Akkadian sources dating from the 
beginning of the second millennium to the middle of the sev- 
enth century B.c.£., as the name of a city in the Balikh valley. 
Nahor is first mentioned in Assyrian documents from Kan- 
ish of the 20-19" centuries B.c.E. as an important station 
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in the Assyrian trade with Asia Minor. Much information on 
the city during this period is contained in the *Mari archives, 
from which it is clear that Nahor was a regional capital sub- 
ject to Mari and a location of its agents. From Nahor supervi- 
sion was exercised over the Balikh area and the upper stretch 
of the Habor river; in Nahor intelligence was collected from 
all parts of Aram-Naharaim. Nahor was also a center for no- 
madic tribes which, defying all authority, endangered the car- 
avan trade. Accordingly, the rulers of Mari were from time to 
time constrained to employ military means to suppress their 
depredations. 

In the Middle Assyrian period, Nahor belonged to the 
kingdom of Hanigalbat, whose rulers erected a palace there. 
In the 13" century it was captured by the Assyrian kings Adad- 
Nirari1 and Shalmaneser 1. During this period it was the seat 
of a governor, as attested by Assyrian documents, from which 
it appears that Nahor was included in a district whose capital 
was Haran, near which it was apparently situated. Although 
the sources, as well as the archaeological survey conducted 
in the region of Haran, do not help to fix the exact site of Na- 
hor, it is to be located at an important junction on the cara- 
van route. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: On Nahor and the Sons of Nahor: G. May, 
in: JBL, 60 (1941), 123-6; B. Meisler (Mazar), in: Zion, 11 (1946), 1-16; 
R. de Vaux, in: RB, 55 (1948), 323-4; 72 (1965), 10; N. Schneider, in: 
Biblica, 33 (1952), 519-22; J.P. Hyatt, in: vt, 5 (1955), 130-6; A. Mal- 
amat, in: BIES, 20 (1956), 71-72; idem, in: Sefer Y.-F. Baer (1961), 1-7; 
idem, in: Compte rendu, xv¢ Rencontre assyrienne internationale 
(1966), 129ff.; idem, in: EM, 5 (1968), 805-7; K.T. Andersen, in: Stu- 
dia Theologica, 16 (1962), 170ff.; E.A. Speiser, in: A. Altmann (ed.), 
Biblical and Other Studies (1963) 15-28; U. Cassuto, Commentary on 
the Book of Exodus (1964), 252. On the City of Nahor: WE Albright, 
in: BASOR, 67 (1937), 273 78 (1940), 29-30; J. Lewy, in: Orientalia, 21 
(1952), 272ff., 280ff.; A. Goetze, in: JCs, 7 (1953), 67; J. Bottéro and A. 
Finet, Archives royales de Mari, 5 (1954), 130, s.v. Nahur; E. Weidner, 
in: AFO, 17 (1955-56), 45-46; M. Falkner, ibid., 18 (1957), 20; EJ. Kup- 
per, Les nomades en Mésopotamie... (1957), s.v. Nahur; EM. Tocci, 
La Siria nelleta di Mari (1960), s.v. Nahur; M. Birot, in: Archives roy- 
ales de Mari, 9 (1960), 91; G. Dossin, et al., ibid., 13 (1964), 81-82, 149; 
A. Finet, in: Revue dassyriologie et darchéologie orientale, 60 (1966), 
17ff.; A. Malamat, in: EM, 5 (1968), 807-8. 


NAHOUM, HAIM (1872-1960), chief rabbi of *Istanbul and 
*Cairo. Born in Manisa, Turkey, Nahoum moved to *Tiberias 
with his family and received his elementary education there. 
He then went to Smyrna, Turkey, where he was graduated 
from government high school, and then to Istanbul, where he 
studied law. Between 1893 and 1897 he studied at the rabbinical 
seminary in Paris, where he was ordained, and at the Higher 
Seminary for Semitic Languages of the College de France. 
When he returned to Istanbul, Nahoum was appointed secre- 
tary-general of the community committee and deputy direc- 
tor of the rabbinical seminary founded in 1898 by his father- 
in-law, R. Abraham *Danon. At the same time, he received a 
government appointment as history teacher in the Turkish 
Military Academy. At that time, he became acquainted with 
the “Young Turks” who were exiled in Paris, and when they 
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seized power in the *Ottoman Empire in 1908 they appointed 
him chief rabbi of the Empire. In this position, Nahoum suc- 
cessfully intervened in favor of Jews in various localities of the 
Empire, especially in assuring government protection for them 
during World War 1 (it seems that it was due to him that the 
project of expelling the Jews from Jerusalem was averted). Af- 
ter the defeat of the Ottoman Empire and the removal of the 
“Young Turks” from power, Nahoum left Istanbul for Paris in 
1920. In 1925 he was elected chief rabbi of Cairo, a post he held 
until his death. In June 1931 the king of Egypt appointed Na- 
houm a member of the Egyptian senate, and in 1933 he was ap- 
pointed a member of the Arabic Language Academy in Cairo. 
He was also awarded many honors by the governments of Tur- 
key, Egypt, France, Austria-Hungary, and Ethiopia. Proficient 
in many languages, he engaged in research on the history of 
Egyptian Jewry. He also published - with a French translation, 
notes, and a glossary of Turkish terms - a collection of 1,064 
firmans (decrees by the sultan) that had been sent to the rul- 
ers of Egypt between 1597 and 1904. This work is entitled Re- 
cueil de firmans impériaux (1934). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Muslim World (Hartford, Conn.), 51 
(1961), 233-4; M. Fargeon, Les Juifs en Egypte (1938), 202-3; M.D. 
Gaon, Yehudei ha-Mizrah be-Erez Yisrael, 2 (1938), 461, 736; H. Rabbi 
Abraham, in: Haaretz (Dec. 16, 1960), 12; Nathan, in: Jyso, 6:2 (1964), 
172, 187; A. Galante, Histoire des Juifs d’Anatolie, 2 (1939), 98. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Benbassa, Un Grand Rabbin Sépharade en poli- 


tique, 1892-1923 (1990). 
[Haim J. Cohen] 


NAHRAI BEN NISSIM (11 century), community leader 
of the Iraqi Jews in Cairo. Nahrai, who was originally from 
*Kairouan, settled in Egypt where he became a wealthy mer- 
chant. He maintained commercial ties with several countries 
and specialized in the export of such precious goods as spices, 
pearls, and indigo to Tunisia and Sicily. However, he was also 
a scholar with halakhic experience and religious and legal 
questions were addressed to him. He was referred to as “The 
eminent Rabbi, the greatest of the yeshivah.” He is mentioned 
in documents dated between 1048-95. Nearly 200 letters ad- 
dressed to him were found in the genizah of Fostat; these are 
certainly only a part of his original archives. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mann, Egypt, index; Starr, in: Zion, 1 
(1935/36), 436-53; Strauss, ibid., 7 (1941/42), 151-5; M. Michael, “The 
Archives of Nahrai b. Nissim” (1965, thesis, Hebrew University); S.D. 
Goitein, Studies in Islamic History and Institutions (1966), 287, 295; 
321; idem, A Mediterranean Society (1967), index; idem, in: Tarbiz, 


36 (1966/67), 59 ff. 
[Eliyahu Ashtor] 


NAHRAWAN, town in Iraq, E. of *Baghdad. Nahrawan was 
a flourishing town during the time of the *Abbasid caliphs 
(8 and 9 centuries) because the main highway to Persia 
passed through the town, crossing the Nahrawan canal at this 
point. At this time it had a large Jewish community, some of 
whose members were said to have come there from *Egypt. 
The Nahrawan community belonged to the “domain” of the 
exilarch. To judge by the large income that the exilarch de- 
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rived from the Nahrawan community (and from Jews living 
in its vicinity), according to Nathan ha-Bavli the community 
must have been of considerable size. In the first half of the 
tenth century a blind scholar from Nahrawan, R. *Nissi (Nis- 
sim) al-Nahrawani was resh kallah at one of the academies. 
He brought about a reconciliation between the exilarch David 
b. Zakkai and the head of the Pumbedita academy. R. Nissi 
subsequently became one of the exilarch’s advisers. In the late 
Middle Ages the caravans to Persia changed their route and 
as a result Nahrawan fell into decay. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neubauer, Chronicles, 2 (1893), 79-80, 853 
A.E. Harkavy, Zikkaron la-Rishonim ve-gam la-Aharonim, 1 (1887), 
141, no. 285; G. Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate (1930), 


61; Mann, in: Tarbiz, 5 (1934), 154-5. 
[Eliyahu Ashtor] 


NAHSHON (Heb. Jiwn3; “little (?) serpent”), son of Ammi- 
nadab (Ex. 6:23; Num. 2:3, et al.). Nahshon was chieftain of 
the tribe of Judah (Num. 2:3) which consisted of 74,600 men 
(Num. 2:3-4; 10:14). He assisted Moses in taking a census of 
the community (Num. 1:7). He was the first to present his of- 
fering at the dedication of the Tabernacle (Num. 7:12-17) 
and the first to proceed in the desert marches (Num. 10:14). 
Elisheba, his sister, married Aaron (Ex. 6:23). He was the de- 
scendant of *Perez, the son of Judah and Tamar, and his son 
Salmah (Ruth 4:20; Salmon, 4:21; Salma, 1 Chron. 2:11) was the 
father of Boaz. King David was thus one of his descendants. 


In the Aggadah 

According to a well-known aggadah, Nahshon was the only 
one among the Israelites on reaching the Red Sea to obey the 
command of Moses to descend into the waters and coura- 
geously enter the waves, trusting that the promised miracle 
would occur and the sea be parted. The members of the tribe 
of Judah followed their leader’s example (Mekh., Be-Shallah 
5; Sot. 37a). This version of the story is attributed to Tarfon 
(early second century). 

According to an opposing version, all the tribes were ea- 
ger to obey the command and competed among themselves, 
who was to be the first; eventually, the tribe of Benjamin 
jumped first into the water, but the tribe of Judah, infuriated 
by Benjamin’s success, attacked them with stones (Mekh. loc. 
cit.; Sot. 36b). Benjamin's reward for being the first to descend 
into the sea was that the first king of Israel - Saul - was chosen 
from their tribe (Targum Ps. 68:28 and 1 Sam. 15:17), or else 
that the Shekhinah (Divine Presence) dwelt in their territory 
(the Temple was built in the territory of Benjamin; Mekh. and 
Sot., loc. cit.). According to the version which ascribes the out- 
standing feat of courage to Nahshon, the reward to the tribe of 
Judah was that kingship in Israel was accorded to them per- 
manently. Tarfon’s version was probably meant to encourage 
acts of rebellion — in the period of unrest preceding the Bar 
Kokhba Revolt - as the one and only means to reattain king- 
ship for Judah, that is to say, to regain political independence. 
Various attempts to explain this aggadah against the back- 
ground of other events remain unconvincing. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ginzberg, Legends, 3 (1947°), 195, 220-1; 6 


(1946°), 75-76. 
[Joseph Heinemann] 


NAHSHON BAR ZADOK, gaon of Sura from 871-79, suc- 
ceeding *Amram Gaon (who mentions him several times in 
his Seder). Nahshon’s father, Zadok, had previously been gaon 
of Sura for more than 50 years, and Nahshon’s son, Hai, held 
the office from 889-96. 

Nahshon is the author of numerous responsa, in reply 
to queries addressed to him from various countries. Various 
works have been attributed to him, among them Sefer Reumah 
(in J. Onkeneira, Zafenat Paneah, Constantinople, 1566), on 
ritual slaughter, and he is thought by some to have been the 
author of Seder Tanna’im ve-Amoraiim. Nahshon made a spe- 
cial study of the Jewish calendar, and is best known for his dis- 
covery that the Jewish calendar repeats itself exactly every 247 
years. His writing on this phenomenon, known as the Iggul 
de-R. Nahshon, was published under that name in the Sheerit 
Yosef of *Joseph b. Shem Tov (Salonika, 1521). It is possible that 
it was this calendrical research which led him to take up the 
study of Karaite literature, since he had to familiarize himself 
with the works of the founder of the Karaite sect for this pur- 
pose (L. Ginzberg, Gaonica. 1, (1909), 158), and his interpreta- 
tions of words in the Bible and Talmud may well be related to 
his polemics with the Karaites. Nahshon’s conservative outlook 
led him to discourage the innovation of reciting piyyutim in 
prayer, and he disapproved of the recitation of Kol Nidrei on 
the eve of the Day of Atonement, as did his son Hai. Most of 
Nahshon’s responsa are written in terse and difficult Aramaic, 
but those ascribed to him in D. Cassel’s Teshuvot Geonim Kad- 
moniyyim (1848; see German introduction, 45) are written ina 
simple and fluent Hebrew. Some of his decisions conflict with 
the Talmud and his talmudic-aggadic interpretations do not 
always agree with those of former aggadists. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B.Z. Kahana (ed.), Seder Tanna’im ve-Amo- 
raim (1935), introd. xff.; Baron, Social’, 5 (1957), 22; 6 (1958), 124-5, 
42537 (1958), 101; D. Cassel, Teshuvot Geonim Kadmoniyyim (1848), 9a/ 
b; Abramson, Merkazim, 12; L. Ginzberg, Geonica, 1 (1909), 154-9. 

[Meir Havazelet] 


NAHUM (Heb. 03M]; a qattul hypocoristic of a name like 
mon}, “yHwu has comforted? like Di9W for TDYW, VIEW for 
mynw etc.), one of the Twelve Minor Prophets. Nothing is 
known of the man himself other than the statement in the 
book’s title that he was an “Elkoshite’ A place called al-Qish, 
containing a grave said to be that of Nahum, is located in the 
neighborhood of Mosul near ancient *Nineveh, whose ruin 
Nahum depicts in chapters 2 and 3; this tradition connecting 
al-Qush with the prophet cannot, however, be traced beyond 
the 16" century. Jerome, in the prologue to his commentary 
on Nahum, records that the prophet was a native of a village 
in Galilee, which in Jerome’s time was called Elcesi and is 
identified with el-Qauze, west of Tibnin. Some older mod- 
ern scholars, such as A.W. Knobel and EF. Hitzig, have sug- 
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gested locating Elkosh at Capernaum (“Village of Nahum”). 
More credible seems to be the tradition recorded by Pseudo- 
Epiphanius (De Vitis Prophetarum), which mentions a Judean 
Elkesi, “yonder,” i.e., south of Eleutheropolis or Bet Guvrin, 
but the name Elkesi may represent Lachish, since the town of 
this name was situated directly south of Bet Guvrin. No defi- 
nite identification of the locality denoted by the designation 
“Elkoshite” can therefore be made. 

Nahum’s literary activity took place after the capture of 
the Egyptian Thebes (biblical No-Amon) by Ashurbanipal in 
663 B.C.E., an event which is alluded to in Nahum 3:8-10. It 
is not certain, however, whether he wrote before the fall of 
Nineveh in August 612, when the Assyrian capital was cap- 
tured and razed by the Babylonians and Medes, or shortly af- 
ter its fall, when the joyful news of the oppressor’s defeat was 
conveyed to Judah. The perfect tenses employed in chapters 2 
and 3, where the event is depicted with poetic vividness and 
force, suggest that Nineveh had already fallen. But several pas- 
sages (such as 3:11, 14-15) seem to indicate that the resistance 
was not yet completely crushed. It may therefore be inferred 
that the Book of Nahum was composed in the very year 612, 
shortly before Nineveh’s final downfall. 


The Book of Nahum 

The original title of the book as a whole is probably contained 
in the second part of the superscription: “The book of the vi- 
sion of Nahum the Elkoshite” The first part - “Oracle con- 
cerning Nineveh” - was perhaps the title of the oracle proper 
on Nineveh’s fall; in any case, it correctly describes the main 
contents of the book. Chapter 1 is generally thought to form an 
acrostic hymn of theophany. In the opinion of several scholars 
the entire alphabet was represented in the original poem. The 
text of Nahum 1 and 2:1, 3 has accordingly been rearranged and 
reconstructed, mainly by G. Bickell and H. Gunkel, to form a 
complete alphabetic psalm of an eschatological character which 
they regarded as a later addition to the book. The restoration of 
a complete acrostic, however, is impossible; in fact, the poem 
seems to follow the alphabet only down to the letter samekh 
(1:2a, 3b-8, 9c-10<, gab, 2b, 10bc), with verses gab and 2b hav- 
ing been transferred to their present position by the books last 
editor. One can only conjecture whether the acrostic was com- 
posed by Nahum; it is more probable that this text, like other 
similar ones in the Psalter, was a part of the Jerusalem liturgy. 
The theophany proper, employing the ancient themes of God's 
rule over the primordial forces of nature, is contained in verses 
3b-6. It serves here as an introductory motif to a national 
psalm of confidence (1:7-8, 9c-10a, gab, 2b, 10bc), followed by 
an oracle addressed to Judah (1:12-13; 2:1). This liturgy actually 
forms the exordium to the poem on the fall of Nineveh. 

The oracle addressed to the Assyrian capital was perhaps 
headed by the words “Oracle concerning Nineveh” (1:1). It 
opens with the introduction 1:11, 14, and is followed by 2:2, 4ff. 
and 3. The descriptions in Nahum’ masterful poetry are singu- 
larly picturesque and vivid (especially 2:4-6, 11; 3:2-3, 17-19). 
The absence of distinctly religious motifs is remarkable, and yet 
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P. Humbert (followed to a certain extent by E. Sellin, A. Lods, 
H. Lamparter, and S.J. de Vries) tried to prove that the whole 
Book of Nahum was a liturgy for the enthronement festival of 
the Lord after the fall of Nineveh in 612. Although other schol- 
ars have rejected this view, A. Bentzen (Introduction to the Old 
Testament, 2 (1958*), 151) considered that the book might be an 
“imitated” liturgy, consisting of the introductory hymn (chapter 
1), the invitation to a festival (2:1), and the curse against Nineveh 
(chapters 2-3). A. Haldar, on the other hand, has ascribed the 
Book of Nahum to a cultic prophet who, in c. 614 B.C.E., fore- 
told the approaching destruction of Nineveh by the Lord and 
employed the images and expressions normally used in de- 
picting the cultic-mythical struggle of God against his foes. As 
these motifs are paralleled in Sumero-Akkadian and Ugaritic 
texts, the Book of Nahum would accordingly derive from cul- 
tic circles (see below). S. Mowinckel early considered Nahum 
one of the nationalistic temple prophets of the kind attacked by 
Jeremiah (Jesaja-disiplene, Profetien fra Jesaja til Jeremia (1926), 
56). Following A. Kuenen (De Boeken des Ouden Verbonds, 
2 (18897), 384), he suggested that the immediate occasion of 
the oracle may have been the Median attack upon Nineveh in 
623 B.C.E. which, though it was aborted and cost King Phraortes 
his life, may have turned the prophet’s thoughts toward the city 
and its future destiny. Several other commentators (such as 
Th. H. Robinson, K. Elliger, and M. Delcor) also consider the 
book an actual prophecy of doom against Nineveh uttered be- 
fore its fall in 612. Nahum, however, in his extant writings, was 
more a nationalist poet than a prophet predicting the future. 
He expressed his joy over the imminent downfall of Nineveh 
in the forceful and vivid language of poetry, depicting the as- 
sault upon the city, the entrance effected by her foes, the scene 
of carnage and tumult in the streets, the flight of her inhabit- 
ants, the treasures plundered by the captors (chapter 2), and in 
3:2-3 he again visualized the chariots and horsemen of the vic- 
tor forcing a path through the streets. Since the Lord is against 
Nineveh (3:5-6), she will be as unable to avert her doom as 
was Thebes in Upper Egypt (3:8-11). Nineveh’s fortresses have 
given way; her men have become as women (3:12-13); in vain 
she tries to endure the siege (3:14); and amid the rejoicings of all 
who have suffered at her hands, the proud empire of Nineveh 
passes away forever (3:18-19). The Book of Nahum thus in- 
directly depicts God's moral government of the world; He is 
the Avenger of wrongdoers and the sole source of security to 
those who trust in Him. Though some of the text is very dif- 
ficult (1:10, 12; 2:4, 11), the book makes use of vivid images in 
rapid succession (e.g. 1:3-6). Christensen posits musical influ- 
ence on the book, which he traces to the prophet'’s participa- 
tion in the temple cult of Jerusalem. The book was known to 
the Qumran sectarians who composed a *pesher to the book, 
an exegetical commentary based on the premise that ancient 
prophecies found their fulfillment in the life and times of the 
sect. The graphic imagery of the exposure of a harlot (3:4-5) 
finds its parallel in Jeremiah 13:26-27; Hosea 2:4-5; Ezekiel 
16:37-38; and in the eighth century Aramaic treaty from Sefire 
(Avishur; see COs II, 214; 11, 35b—42). 
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[Edward Lipinski / S. David Sperling (274 ed.)] 


NAHUM, AARON SASSON BEN ELIJAH (c. 1872-1962), 
educator and communal worker in *Iraq. From 1920 he was 
chairman of the Zionist Organization in Iraq; his Zionist work 
was done underground because of Iraqi persecution of the 
Zionist movement. In 1920 he helped found a Hebrew Liter- 
ary Society in *Baghdad. He was the founder and, from 1924 
to 1935, director of Pardes Yeladim, a school which fostered 
the use of Hebrew. In 1935 he settled in Palestine, where he 
continued to work as an educator. In 1920 he founded a He- 
brew-Arab weekly in Baghdad, Yeshurun, of which only five 
numbers appeared. Under the pseudonym of “Ha-Moreh,” 
he published a book of poems, Sefer Shirei ha-Tehiyyah, con- 
taining translations and original works (2 parts, 1925; part 3 
in 1931). His poems express his longing for Zion. In Palestine 
he also published a number of booklets, in which he appealed 

for religious observance. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Ben-Yoseph, in: Ba-Maarakhah, 2 (March 
1963), 15; H.J. Cohen, Ha-Pe’ilut ha-Ziyyonit be-Iraq (1969), passim. 
[Abraham Ben-Yaacob] 


NAHUM, ELIEZER BEN JACOB (c. 1653-c. 1746), rabbi 
in *Turkey and Erez Israel. He served as rabbi in Adrianople, 
where his pupils included Solomon Shalem, later rabbi of the 
Sephardi community in *Amsterdam. He later settled in Jeru- 
salem and was elected rishon le-Zion (chief rabbi), a position 
he held for ten years. Among his colleagues in the bet din were 
Meyuhas b. Samuel, Isaac *Azulai (father of H.J.D. Azulai), 
and Judah *Diwan. He wrote a number of works, including a 
commentary on the mishnaic orders Kodashim and Tohorot, 
entitled Hazon Nahum (Constantinople, 1705). The commen- 
tary on the order Zera’im is still in manuscript form. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frumkin-Rivlin, 2 (1928), 161-3. 
[Samuel Abba Horodezky] 


NAHUM THE MEDE (fl. second half of the first century 
c.E.), tanna. Nahum lived in Jerusalem during the period of 
the destruction of the Temple (Naz. 5:4). According to the 
tanna *Nathan, he was one of the judges of civil law, known 
as dayyanei gezerot (Ket. 105a; Tosef., BB 9:1). Three of Na- 
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hum’s teachings have been preserved in the Mishnah (Shab. 
2:1; Naz. 5:4; BB 5:2), and several more in beraitot (Av. Zar. 7b; 
Tosef., BB 9:1). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Tann, 1; Hyman, Toledot, s.v. 
[David Joseph Bornstein] 


NAHUM OF GIMZO (late first and early second century 
C.E.), tanna, mentioned once only in tannaitic sources (Tosef. 
Shav. 1:6) as the man from whom R. Akiva derived his famous 
hermeneutical method of expounding the particles “akh” (but) 
and “rak” (only) as exclusionary, on the one hand, and “et” and 
“gam” (also) as inclusory, on the other (see *Midrashei Hala- 
khah, Distinct Exegetical Methods). Though in all our talmu- 
dic sources his name is written “gam zo” (two words), it has 
been suggested his name is derived from *Gimzo (11 Chron. 
28:18) in the center of Erez Israel. Despite the importance of 
his contribution to the history of rabbinic exegetical method- 
ology, no additional information about him or his teachings 
has been preserved from the early tannaitic period. In three 
places, Gen. R. (1, 22, and 53) ascribes to R. Ishmael the state- 
ment that R. Akiva studied under Nahum for “22 years.” This, 
however, is almost certainly a late aggadic embellishment of 
the tradition in Tosefta Shavuot, based on the notion that 
Akiva was willing to expound not only particles like “et” and 
“gam, but also individual Hebrew letters — hence 22 years, one 
for each letter of the Hebrew alphabet. 

Like many tannaitic figures about whom we possess 
only the most meager information, the talmudic aggadah 
transmits a number of fascinating legends concerning Na- 
hum. The designation Gimzo (13794) was regarded as mean- 
ing “this too” (11 D4, gam zo), in reference to his custom of as- 
serting of every happening, however inauspicious it seemed, 
“this too is for the best” (gam zo le-tovah), a habit elsewhere 
attributed to Akiva (Ber. 6ob). Thus when on one occasion 
he was carrying a casket full of jewels as a gift to the Roman 
emperor and they were stolen from him at an inn and re- 
placed by earth, he declared “this too is for the best.” When 
he arrived at his destination and the emperor desired to put 
him to death for mocking him, the prophet Elijah appeared 
in the guise of a senator and suggested that this was possibly 
the legendary earth which, if thrown at the enemy in battle, 
is converted into deadly arrows. On being put to the test, it 
did indeed prove to be that earth (Taan. 21a). Nahum’s piety 
is described in a story concerning a journey on which a poor 
man accosted him and asked for food. The tanna asked the 
man to wait until he had unloaded his ass, but meanwhile the 
hungry man died. Nahum reproached himself for not being 
quicker in providing help and prayed that, as a punishment, 
he should lose his hands, feet, and sight, and his whole body 
be covered with sores. Thereafter he lay in that condition in a 
dilapidated house on a bed with its legs immersed in water to 
keep away the ants, with his disciples tending him (ibid., cf. 
TJ Peah 8:8, 21b, Shek. 5:4, 49b). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Tann, s.v.; Hyman, Toledot, 920-1. 

[David Joseph Bornstein / Stephen G. Wald (24 ed.)] 
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NAIDITSCH, ISAAC ASHER (1868-1949), philanthropist 
and Zionist. Born in Pinsk, Naiditsch joined the Hibbat Zion 
movement in his youth. Later, he settled in Moscow and be- 
came one of Russia's greatest alcohol industrialists. He was 
sent by the Russian government on commercial missions sev- 
eral times. He carried on his Zionist work, wrote about liter- 
ary subjects in Hebrew periodicals, and generously supported 
Hebrew writers. At the beginning of World War 1 he was one 
of the founders and directors of the Central Committee for 
the Relief of Jewish War Sufferers (YEKOPO). After the Rus- 
sian Revolution (1917), he donated large sums of money for 
the purpose of promoting Hebrew culture. When the Soviet 
regime became established, he emigrated to France. Together 
with Hillel *Zlatopolsky, he suggested the idea of the *Keren 
Hayesod and was one of its first directors. When the Nazis 
occupied France, he fled to the United States, but returned 
to Paris in 1946. He was a close friend and adviser of Chaim 
*Weizmann from their youth. 

Naiditsch wrote articles on Zionism and current events. 
Some of them were in the book Ba-Halom u-va-Maaseh (“In 
Dream and in Practice; 1956), which also contains a collec- 
tion of appreciations of his personality. He also wrote a book 
entitled Edmond de Rothschild (1945), based upon his conver- 
sations with the baron. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Gruenbaum, Penei ha-Dor (1958), 333-5. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


NAIDUS, LEIB (Leo Najdus; 1890-1918), Yiddish poet. Born 
in Grodno, Belorussia, Naidus began writing poems in Yid- 
dish, Hebrew, and Russian while attending gymnasium in 
Vilna. His first book of Yiddish poems, Lirik (“Lyrics,’ 1915) 
revealed virtuosity in versification and was a manifestation of 
modern literary aestheticism. From 1916 to 1918 Naydus com- 
posed large poetry cycles and epic poems, where he expressed 
vitalism as his poetic philosophy. After his premature death, 
his works were published in six volumes (1923-28), including 
two volumes of translations of Russian, German, French, and 
English romantic and symbolist poetry. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 2 (1927), 552-61; LNYL, 6 
(1965), 213-8; Sh. Rozhansky, in: L. Naydus, Oysgeklibene Verk (1958), 
introd.; J. Glatstein, In Tokh Genumen (1963), 147-54; A. Zak, In Ki- 
nigraykh fun Yidish Vort (1966), 28-51; E.H. Jeshurin, Leyb Naydus 
Bibliografye (1962). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Zak, in: L. Naydus, 
Ale verk. Litvishe Arabeskn (192.4), v-xix. 


[Melech Ravitch / Mindaugas Kvietkauskas (274 ed.)] 


NAIN, village in the Jezreel Valley, 2 mi. south of Mount Ta- 
bor, where according to the New Testament Jesus revived a 
dead man (Luke 7:11). It was situated on the slopes of the hill 
of Moreh. In the Midrash, it is located in the territory of Is- 
sachar (Gen. R. 98:12). For many centuries, it was one of the 
villages of the district of Sepphoris. It was a large village, for it 
had a gate and presumably a wall (if one accepts the testimony 
of Luke). In the fourth century, Nain was made independent, 
remaining a separate district within Palaestina Secunda until 
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the Arab conquest. The area of the village included the valley 
of Iksalo (Exaloth). In 1101 Naym appeared in a list of villages 
in the possession of the abbey of Mount Tabor. The present- 
day village (Kafr Naim) has retained the same name and is 
built on a slope, 5 mi. (8 km.) south-southwest of Nazareth. 
A spring in the village irrigates plantations of olives and figs. 
Rock-cut graves were found in the crags along the road lead- 
ing from the village to the southwest. In the area of the vil- 
lage are remains of a church or chapel, later transformed into 
a mosque (maqam Sayidna), ruined buildings, and a mosaic 
pavement. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Alt, in: PJB, 22 (1926), 60; idem, in: ZDPV, 68 
(1951), 61; see also: ZDPV, 73 (1957), 141-2. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. 
Bagatti, Ancient Christian Villages of Galilee (2001), 218-24; Y. Tsaf- 
rir, L. Di Segni, and J. Green, Tabula Imperii Romani. Iudaea - Pa- 
laestina. Maps and Gazetteer. (1994), 192; D. Pringle, The Churches of 
the Crusader Kingdom of Jerusalem. A Corpus. Vol. 2: t-z (excluding 
Tyre) (1998) 115-16. 

[Michael Avi- Yonah / Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


NAJAR (Nadjar), prominent rabbinical family of Spanish 
refugees in *Algeria and *Tunis. R. MAIMON NAJAR (14 and 
early 15" century) left Majorca for Algeria in 1395. He settled 
in *Constantine, serving as dayyan. Author of Kunteres ha- 
Minhagot on local practices, he corresponded with Simeon b. 
Zemah *Duran on religious matters. His brother MORDECAI 
went to Tunis in 1391 because of persecutions in *Spain; Mor- 
decai later spent some time in Bougie, but returned to Majorca 
where, under duress, he had accepted Christianity. He finally 
settled in Algiers in 1435. NATHAN BEN MAIMON (15' cen- 
tury) was rabbi in Constantine and corresponded with Solo- 
mon b. Simeon Duran. JUDAH BEN JACOB (d. 1830), talmud- 
ist, author, and dayyan in Tunis, wrote the following works: 
Limmudei ha-Shem (Leghorn, 1787), on hermeneutics in the 
Talmud; Alfei Yehudah (Leghorn, 1794), a commentary on 
Shevuot; Shevet Yehudah (Leghorn, 1801), a commentary on 
the Mekhilta; Simhat Yehudah (Pisa, 1816), on Keritot, Soferim, 
and Semahot; Hayyei Yehudah (Pisa, 1816), on Gerim, Avadim, 
and Kuttim; and Oholei Yehudah (Leghorn, 1823), on the Si- 
frei. DAVID (early 19 century) was a rabbi in Tunis and wrote 
Zemah David, which was published posthumously with Judah 
Cohen *Tanuji’s Admat Yehudah (Leghorn, 1828) and contains 
novellae on tractates of the Talmud and on parts of Maimo- 
nides’ Yad ha-Hazakah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Cazés, Notes Bibliographiques... (1893), 
s.v.; L Epstein, ‘Responsa’ of... Rabbi Simon b. Zemah Duran... (1930, 
1968”), 94-96; A.M. Hershman, Rabbi Isaac ben Sheshet Perfet and 
his Times (1943), 53, 185. 


NAJARA, family of rabbis and kabbalists in Erez Israel and 
*Syria, originating from the town of Najera in *Spain. Appar- 
ently, the head of the family, LEvI NAJARA, settled in Constan- 
tinople after the expulsion from Spain (1492). His son MOSES 
(1) (4508?-1581), rabbi and kabbalist, lived in *Damascus and 
in *Safed. Apparently before 1546, he served as a rabbi in Da- 
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mascus and corresponded with Moses di *Trani. He remained 
in Damascus until after 1555. He spent some time in Safed as a 
student of Isaac *Luria and wrote a commentary on the Torah, 
Lekah Tov (Constantinople, 1571). Shaar ha-Kelalim, published 
in the beginning of Ez Hayyim of Hayyim * Vital, is attributed 
to Najara in several manuscripts. Different discourses on Lu- 
rianic Kabbalah are found in his name in manuscripts and in 
published works of Hayyim Vital. According to Shabbatean 
tradition, Baruchia (Russo), the head of the *Shabbateans in 
*Salonika, is reputed to have been a reincarnation of Maha- 
ram Nayar, i.e., Moses Najara. In his last years he continued 
to serve as rabbi in Damascus, where he died. His son was the 
distinguished poet Israel *Najara. The son of Israel, MosEs (2), 
succeeded his father as the head of the Jewish community in 
*Gaza, according to David Conforte (Kore ha-Dorot, 49b), 
who passed through Gaza in 1645 and studied Torah with 
Najara. Kabbalistic sermons preserved in manuscript were 
attributed to him but it is possible that they were written by 
his grandfather, Moses Najara (1). JACOB, his son, who suc- 
ceeded Moses (2), is known to have been a fervent believer in 
Shabbetai *Zevi. When Shabbetai Zevi reached Gaza in 1665, 
he stayed with Najara, whom he appointed “High Priest,’ al- 
though Najara was not of a priestly family (Kohen). In 1666 
Jacob Najara sent propagandistic letters abroad supporting the 
messianism of Shabbetai Zevi and the prophecy of *Nathan of 
Gaza. Even after Shabbetai Zevi’s apostasy, Najara believed in 
him and visited him in Adrianople in 1671 (Sefunot, 5 (1961), 
254-61). MOSES (3), apparently a member of this family, may 
have been a rabbinic emissary. Between 1760 and 1790 he was 
one of the rabbis in Debdou, in eastern Morocco. JUDAH NA- 
JARA, a rabbi in Constantinople, may also have been a mem- 
ber of this family. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neubauer, Chronicles, 1 (1887), 151, 153; 
Rosanes, Togarmah, 3 (1938), 218-9; 4 (1935), 357; G. Scholem, Kitvei 
Yad ba-Kabbalah (1930), 127; idem, in: Zion, 6 (1940/41), 129; Scholem, 
Shabbetai Zevi, 1 (1967), index; J.M. Toledano, Sarid u-Falit (1945), 
73-74; I. Ben-Zvi, Shear Yashuv (1966), 378. 


[Abraham David] 


NAJARA, ISRAEL BEN MOSES (1555?-1625?), Hebrew poet. 
Born apparently in *Damascus, Israel served as secretary of 
that community, in which his father, Moses *Najara, was rabbi. 
While acknowledging Israel's poetic ability, some of the rab- 
bis of Damascus, e.g. Menahem *Lonzano and Hayyim *Vital, 
spoke disparagingly of his unconventional conduct and of his 
imitation of foreign poetic styles and melodies, acquired, it 
seems, in Arab taverns. His conduct may also account for his 
many wanderings. In 1587 Israel published his books Zemirot 
Yisrael and Mesaheket ba-Tevel in *Safed. One of his responsa 
is preserved in manuscript (Oxford, Mich. Add. 66). Subse- 
quently, he served as rabbi in *Gaza, where, upon his death, 
his son Moses succeeded him as rabbi. Though during his 
youth Israel also wrote secular and love poems, his chief com- 
positions are sacred. These are distinguished by their deep 
religiosity, by their references to Jewish suffering, and by his 
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yearning for redemption. He learned much from the great 
Jewish poets of the Spanish-Arabic period, but nevertheless 
frequently employed original forms and contents. His poems, 
numbering hundreds - the greater part still in manuscript - 
are outstanding in both their wealth of language and in their 
polished style. His poems and piyyutim achieved wide circu- 
lation among the various Oriental communities and countries 
and are sung in those synagogues. The Ashkenazi communi- 
ties also adopted his Sabbath song, written in Aramaic, * Yah 
Ribbon Olam ve-Alemayya (“God of the World, Eternity’s Sole 
Lord”). Well known, too, is his Ketubbah le-Hag ha-Shavuot 
(“Marriage Contract for Shavuot”), a poetic parody describing 
the wedding conditions made between Israel and God, read in 
many Oriental communities on Shavuot. The Shabbateans and 
Frankists highly respected him, mistakenly regarding him as 
a kabbalist. They were so fond of one of his poems that they 
made it a hymn. 

Israel's works include Zemirot Yisrael (Safed, 1587), 109 
poems; second edition (Salonika, 1594); third edition enlarged 
(Venice, 1599-1600), 346 poems (a scientific edition printed 
by A. Avrunin and edited by I. Pris-Horev, 1946); Mesaheket 
ba-Tevel (Safed, 1587), moral instruction in a rhetorical style 
similar to that of the Behinat Olam of *Jedaiah ha-Penini Be- 
dersi; Meimei Yisrael, rhetorical letters with secular and love 
poems, composed during his youth and appended to the third 
edition of his Zemirot Yisrael; Keli Mahazik Berakhah (Venice, 
1620), laws of grace after meals; Shohatei ha- Yeladim (Amster- 
dam, 1718), laws of slaughtering in an easy language compre- 
hensible even to children; Pizmonim (1858), 120 poems; Sheerit 
Yisrael (in ms.), a large collection of poems, many of which 
have been published by various scholars; Pizei Ohev (Constan- 
tinople? 1597?) a commentary on the Book of Job. Some other 
of his works are known but not extant: Maarekhot Yisrael, a 
commentary to the Torah; Mikveh Yisrael, homilies. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 426-9; idem, Par- 
ody in Jewish Literature (1907), 34-36; idem, in: Sefer ha-Yovel... S. 
Krauss (1937), 193-270; idem, in: Sefer ha-Shanah li- Yehudei Amerikah, 
4 (1939), 282-94; A. Ben-Yisrael, Shirat ha-Hen (1918), 23-58; M.D. 
Gaon, in: Mizrah u-Maarayv, 5 (1930-32), 145-63; D. Yellin, in: Jewish 
Studies... G.A. Kohut (1935), 59-88 (Heb. pt.); I. Mendelson, in: Horeb, 
9 (1946), 50-58; A. Mirsky, in: Sefer Ish ha-Torah ve-ha-Maaseh... M. 
Ostrowsky (1946), 125-32; idem, in: KS, 25 (1948/49), 39-47; idem, in: 
Sefunot, 5 (1961), 207-34; 6 (1962), 259-302; G. Scholem, in: I. Gold- 
ziher Memorial Volume, 1 (1948), 41-44 (Heb. pt.); idem, in: Behinot, 
8 (1955), 85-86; Zinberg, Sifrut, 3 (1958), 84-100, 373-80; Waxman, 
Literature, 2 (1960), 93-97; H. Avenary, in: Divrei ha-Congress ha- 
Olami ha-Revi’i le-Maddaei ha-Yahadut, 2 (1968), 383-4. 


[Abraham David] 


NAJDORE, MIGUEL (1910-1997), Polish-Argentinean chess 
grandmaster. Born in Warsaw, Poland, as Mieczyslaw Najdorf, 
at age 20 he was an International Chess Master. In 1939, at the 
outbreak of the World War 11 he was in Buenos Aires, where he 
participated in the 8 Chess Olympiad representing Poland. 
He decided to stay in Argentina and became separated from 
his family. There he adopted Argentine nationality and devel- 
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oped his chess prowess, although for many years he worked 
in insurance. Between 1943 and 1965 he won many interna- 
tional tournaments. In 1950 Najdorf became an International 
Grandmaster. He played well in Candidates’ tournaments, in 
1950 (finishing in fifth place) and 1953 (finishing sixth). He 
won important contests in Mar del Plata (1961) and Havana 
(1962 and 1964). In the Chess Olympiads in Helsinki he ob- 
tained second place. Najdorf was noted for some extraordi- 
nary feats of simultaneous play. At Sao Paulo in 1950 he played 
250 boards, winning 226 and drawing 15. His blindfold exhi- 
bitions were also impressive. At one time he held the record 
of 40 such games played simultaneously. 


[Gerald Abrahams / Efraim Zadoff (274 ed.)] 


NAJERA (Najara, Nagara, Naiera), city in Castile, N. Spain. 
It had an old and important community which maintained 
relations with the Babylonian geonim. Letters from the com- 
munity have been found in the Cairo *Genizah. As early as 
the beginning of the 11 century, the community enjoyed a 
fuero (“municipal charter”), which later served as a model for 
similar grants of privileges to other localities. The blood price 
for a Jew as specified in the charter was equal to that paid for 
killing a knight or a member of the clergy. The charter was 
ratified in 1136 by Alfonso v1, and in the 13 century was in- 
cluded in the fuero of Castile. The Jewish quarter of Najera was 
located near the city wall and the marketplace in the southern 
part of the city, and remains of the synagogue have been dis- 
covered there. The Jews of Najera owned land and vineyards 
in the vicinity of the city. The importance of the community 
toward the end of the 13" century is shown by the tax levied 
upon it, which amounted in 1290 to 30,318 (according to an- 
other source 24,106) maravedis. In 1360, during the civil war 
between Peter the Cruel and Henry of Trastamara, Henry’s 
supporters attacked the Jews in Najera and many were killed. 
The community suffered once more at the time of Peter's vic- 
tory over Henry in 1367 near Najera. During the 15 century 
the position of the community in Najera, as well as of the oth- 
ers in the kingdom, deteriorated, although at the beginning 
of the century some Jews still owned land and real estate in 
the old city. During the war against Granada a special levy of 
18% gold castellanos was imposed on the Jews of Najera, San 
Millan de la Cogolla, and Cafias. No details are known about 
the fate of the community at the time of the expulsion of the 
Jews from Spain in 1492. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, 1 (1961), 43, 53, 366; Baer, Urkun- 
den, index; F. Cantera, Sinagogas espariolas (1955), 252-3; idem, in: 
Sefarad, 2 (1942), 326; 22 (1962), 89; L. Serrano, Cartulario de San 
Millan de Cogolla (1930), 219; J. Gonzalez, El Reino de Castilla en la 
época de Alfonso viii (1960), 132; F. Cantera Orive, Un cartulario de 
Santa Maria la Real de Najera del afio 1209 (1960); Suarez Fernan- 
dez, Documentos, 69, 76, 101; Ashtor, Korot, 2 (1966), 20; Ashtor, in: 


Sefarad, 24 (1964), 44 ff. 
[Haim Beinart] 


NAJIB AL-DAWLA (4. c. 1315), court physician and admin- 
istrator at the court of the Il-Khans in Persia at the end of the 
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13" century and beginning of the 14 century. Najib al-Dawla 
was closely associated with the Jewish vizier, *Sad al-Dawla, 
and with the court physician, vizier, and historian, Rashid al- 
Din (of Jewish origin, according to some sources). He seems 
also to have been for some time governor of the city of Nu- 
bandagan, near Shiraz in Persia. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fischel, Islam, 105; B. Spuler, Mongolen in 


Iran (1968°), index. 
[Walter Joseph Fischel] 


NAJMAN, JULIJA (1905-1989), author and translator. Born 
in Slavonia, Najman studied in Vienna and Lausanne. In 
some works, such as the short story collection Pri ca 0 Ani 
(“The Story of Anna,’ 1968) and the drama Zuti kavez (“Yel- 
low Cage”), she chose Jewish themes. Her fiction dealt mainly 
with World War 11 or contemporary life, showing a keen 
insight into female psychology and employing a simple, 
compelling style. Her best-known work is Lica, namestanja, 
lica (“Appearance, Simulacrum, Appearance”), which 
contains psychological insights into the behavior of Jewish 
refugees in troubled times. She also translated French 
works and published interviews with famous literary per- 
sonalities. 


NAJNUDEL, LEON DAVID (1941-1998), Argentinean bas- 
ketball player and coach. Born in Villa Crespo, one of the 
traditional Jewish neighborhoods of Buenos Aires, Najnudel 
started his career as a basketball coach in 1963. After many 
years in the U.S. and Europe, where he learned more about 
basketball, he was one of the creators of the Liga Nacional 
de Basquet en Argentina (Argentinean National Basketball 
League) in 1982. Najnudel was the manager of the Sport Club 
and Ferrocarril Oeste teams, and led the latter in winning 
many championships. He was considered a teacher and pio- 
neer of basketball in Argentina. 


[Alejandro Dubesarsky (274 ed.)] 


NAJRAN, chain of fertile oases and a town in north *Yemen; 
in 1936 the area became part of *Saudi Arabia, after the 
war between the two states. A Jewish community made up 
of both merchants and farmers existed in Najran long before 
the influx in the fifth century of Christians, who were mostly 
Monophysites from al-*Hira. Najran became the center of 
Christian propaganda in southern *Arabia. The persecu- 
tion of the Christians of Najran by the Jewish proselyte king 
of *Himyar, Yosef Dht Nuwas, in about 523, is recorded in 
Greek, Syriac, and Ethiopic Christian literature. The Ethiopi- 
ans, aided by Justinian to some extent, wrested control of the 
town from Dht Nuwas and the Himyaris. Nonetheless, Jews 
continued to live in Najran, maintaining their former status. 
Muhammad guaranteed the Christians rights in Najran, as 
they quickly made an agreement with him which was con- 
firmed by his successors *Abu Bakr and *Omar. Jewish com- 
munities continued to exist in Najran until their emigration 
to Israel in 1949. 
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Contemporary Period 
According to Yemenite Jewish tradition, the Jews of Najran 
trace their origin to the Ten Tribes. They lived in the region of 
Najran in Saudi Arabia and were the only group of Yemenite 
Jews who lived outside Yemen under the rule of another king- 
dom. On the strength of the laws of the desert and tribal pro- 
tection, they were not subjected to persecution as were the 
Jews of Yemen. They enjoyed the same equality of rights as 
the Arabs of Saudi Arabia, were not taxed, and did not pay the 
*jizya (the poll tax imposed on non-Muslims in the Muslim 
countries “in exchange for the protection” granted them by 
the government). The Bedouin of Saudi Arabia, who belonged 
to the Sunni Islam sect, practiced religious tolerance toward 
them and ate meat slaughtered under their laws of shehitah. 
The Jews of Najran carried weapons in self-defense, as did the 
other inhabitants, and were renowned for their courage and 
strength. There was no other place in the Arabian Peninsula 
where Jews lived in such dignity and freedom as in Najran. 
By profession they were craftsmen: they worked essentially 
in goldsmithing and repairing arms. They earned a good 
livelihood and their material conditions surpassed those of 
Yemenite Jews. Their settlements were scattered throughout 
Najran in small units of two to forty families. They lived in clay 
houses or in huts. Their clothes, of both men and women, were 
slightly different from that of Saudi Arabians and Yemenite 
Jews. The strict barrier between men and women, which was 
customary in social life throughout Yemen, was nonexistent 
among them. At festivities and celebrations men and women 
sat together and women danced to the sound of the men’s 
singing. After 1936, their relations with Yemenite Jews were 
not very close, because the two groups were under the rule of 
different kingdoms which occasionally were at war with each 
other. The life of the Jews of Najran, dispersed as they were 
in small settlements, did not encourage the development of 
Torah studies among them or the fostering of an independent 
spiritual culture. In matters of religion and halakhah they were 
dependent on the community of nearby Sa‘dah (one day away 
from them), and when necessary, on the bet din of *San‘a. The 
Jews of Sa‘dah served as their spiritual guardians in times of 
need: they provided them with religious books and guided 
them in their religious practices. Therefore, their prayers, cus- 
toms, and system of study were very closely related. In Israel 
they are concentrated in Kiryat Ekron, which is inhabited by 
the Jews of Sa‘dah. When the Jews of Najran immigrated to 
Israel in 1949, they numbered about 250. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.Z. Hirschberg, Israel Ba-’Arav (1947). ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Newby, The History of the Jews in Arabia; Y. Tobi, 


Jews of Yemen (1999). 
[Yehuda Ratzaby] 


NAKAR, MEIR (1926-1947), Jew executed by the British in 
Palestine. Nakar was born in Jerusalem and joined Betar at the 
early age of 13. In 1943 he joined the British army and served 
for four years in Egypt, Cyprus, and Greece. On his release 
from the army in 1946, he joined 1z1 and five months later was 
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captured during the break into the Acre prison together with 
Avshalom Haviv and Yaacov Weiss, was sentenced to death 
and hanged with them. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Nedava, Olei-ha-Gardom (1966); Y. Gu- 
rion, Ha-Nizzahon Olei Gardom (1971). 


NAKDIMON BEN GURYON (first century c.£.), mentioned 
in one version of a tannaitic story (Sifre Deut. 305; cf. Mekh. 
Bahodesh 1) concerning *Johanan b. Zakkai, as the aristo- 
cratic and wealthy father of a young woman reduced to ab- 
ject poverty and humiliation in the aftermath of the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. Like many figures mentioned in passing in 
the early tannaitic sources, the later talmudic and post-tal- 
mudic aggadah transmits many elaborate legends concern- 
ing his life and the dramatic events in which he reportedly 
took part. According to the Talmud (Git. 56a) he was one of 
three celebrated wealthy men of Jerusalem during the last 
years of the Second Temple. Like his affluent associates *Ben 
Zizit ha-Kassat and *Ben Kalba Savu’a, Nakdimon studied 
under the rabbis and was highly regarded by *Johanan b. Za- 
kkai (cf. pdRE 2). Legendary accounts are given of his wealth 
and philanthropy. On his daily journey to the house of study 
(the texts of that period often confuse the house of study with 
the Temple), he had the whole way covered with woolen car- 
pets which he left lying there for the poor to take (Ket. 66b). 
Other accounts speak of his daughter’s excessive use of cos- 
metics (ibid.) and his daughter-in-law’s expenditure on her 
kitchen (Ket. 65a). He was also regarded as a wonder-worker. 
During a water shortage he borrowed 12 cisterns filled with 
water from a wealthy Roman official on condition that by a 
certain day he would either return the cisterns full of water or 
pay 12 silver talents. On the evening of the last day of the ap- 
pointed time, in answer to his prayers, rain fell and filled the 
cisterns. When the Roman objected that the sun had already 
set and the appointed time had passed, Nakdimon caused 
the sun to shine by means of his prayer (Taan. 19b). During 
the siege of Jerusalem, he and his two associates promised 
to supply the city for 21 years with all necessary provisions. 
The Zealots, however, burned all the provisions so that need 
would induce the people to fight against the Romans (Git. 
56a). With the fall of Jerusalem, Nakdimon lost all his wealth, 
and Johanan b. Zakkai met his daughter (Miriam; Lam. R. 
1:16, no. 48, cf. Sifre Deut. 305) picking out barley corns from 
cattle dung (Ket. 66b; Lam. R. ibid.). According to a talmu- 
dic tradition his proper name was not Nakdimon but Boni 
(Ta’an. 20a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 948-9; J. Neusner, Develop- 
ment of a Legend: Studies on the Traditions Concerning Yohanan Ben 
Zakkai (Studia Post-Biblica, vol. 16) (1970), 21-22, 235-38. 

[David Joseph Bornstein / Stephen G. Wald (24 ed.)] 


NAME, CHANGE OF. The Bible records changing of names 
as symbolic of a new status or destiny, e.g., Abraham (Gen. 
17:5), Sarah (ibid. 15), Jacob (ibid. 32:38), and Joshua (Num. 
13:16). Basing itself upon this precedent, the Talmud declares 
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that among the “four things that cancel the doom of man” is 
change of name (RH 16b). From this there developed in the 
Middle Ages the custom of changing, or more accurately giv- 
ing an additional name to, the name of a person who was dan- 
gerously ill, or suffered some other misfortune, in the belief 
that the Angel of Death would be confused as a result of the 
new name. This new name was sometimes chosen by opening 
a Bible at random and selecting a name which occurred there, 
except for such names of ill repute as Esau or Korah. The most 
widespread custom, however, which persists to the present day, 
was to choose auspicious names such as Hayyim or, among 
the Sephardim, Hai (Life), Raphael (may God heal), Hezekiah 
(may God give strength) for males, and Hayyah for females. 
(The name Alter (old) was frequently given to a boy if several 
children in the family had died during infancy, this name be- 
ing regarded as a good omen that he should reach old age.) 
In the Ashkenazi rite the change of name is effected by pro- 
nouncing a special *Mi she-Berakh prayer which contains the 
following passage: “Just as his [her] name has been changed, 
so may the evil decree passed on him [her] be changed from 
justice to mercy, from death to life, from illness to a complete 
cure.” The Sephardi rite has a different formula. 

The new name given to a person is henceforth used in 
addition to his former name (e.g., Hayyim Abraham) for all 
religious purposes (e.g., to be called up to the Torah, in a bill 
of divorce, on the tombstone, etc.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Zunz, Namen der Juden (1837), 51; H.E. 
Goldin, Ha-Madrikh: The Rabbi’s Guide (1939), 103ff.; J. Trachten- 
berg, Jewish Magic and Superstition (19617), 204-6. 


NAMENYI, ERNEST (Ernd; 1888-1957), Hungarian art his- 
torian, economist, and writer. Born in Nagykanizsa, Naményi 
was the son of Rabbi Ede Neumann. He studied in Budapest 
and in Brussels, and after he received his doctorate in law was 
appointed a research associate in the Institut de Sociologie 
Solvay from 1911 to 1914. He specialized in banking with his 
uncle, the noted banker P. *Philipson. With the outbreak of 
World War 1 he returned to Hungary, and from 1916 to 1949 
served as the secretary and later the director of Orszagos Ipa- 
regyestilet (“National Industrial Association”). He published 
economic and sociological articles in Hungarian and French. 
He also did research in Jewish art, which he felt was an edu- 
cational means of striving for aesthetics and ethics in Juda- 
ism. This outlook led him to found the Jewish Liberal pro- 
gram movement known as “Ezsajas Valldsos Tarsasdg” (“Isaiah 
Religious Society”). He was among the leaders of the Jewish 
Museum, and from 1942 served as its director and from 1947 
as chairman, succeeding in collecting for it the best works of 
Jewish artists in and out of Hungary. He also worked for the 
central Jewish library, which included the remnants of both 
public and private Jewish libraries, and these collections were 
housed in the Rabbinical Seminary in Budapest. When the 
journal Libanon was transferred to the Jewish Museum, Na- 
ményi participated in its editing until 1944. Together with P. 
Gruenwald, he wrote the history of the synagogues in Buda- 
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pest, Budapesti zsinagogak (“Synagogues of Budapest,” 1949). 
In 1949 he emigrated to Paris, where he devoted himself to 
literary work exclusively in the field of Jewish art. He also 
published two essays on Jewish art in: C. Roth, ed., Jewish Art 
(1961), 423-54, 575-638. His last book was L'Esprit de U’Art Juif 
(1957; The Essence of Jewish Art, 1960). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Libanon, 8 (1943), 107-11 (Hung.). 


[Baruch Yaron] 


NAMES. 


In the Bible 

Biblical proper names, together with proper names in Old 
South Arabic, Canaanite (East-or Proto-Canaanite, Ugaritic, 
and Phoenician), Old Aramaic, Akkadian, and — with some 
reservations — Old Egyptian, comprise one division of the Se- 
mitic onomasticon. Within this division, the Hebrew names 
have particularly archaic traits. In this respect they are con- 
nected with Old South Arabic, East-or Proto-Canaanite, and 
Ugaritic proper names, and are distinguished from the Akka- 
dian and Old Egyptian names, whose development led them 
away from the early Semitic type of naming (cf. Stamm, in 
Fourth World Congress..., 141-7). 

The most important source for Hebrew proper names 
is the Bible. In addition to individual proper names found 
throughout the Bible, biblical genealogies from early and late 
times also offer numerous examples. Other sources of He- 
brew names are Palestinian inscriptions (ostraca and seals), 
the Elephantine Papyri, and Babylonian clay tablets from the 
Persian period. 

In Hebrew, as in old Semitic generally, two forms of 
proper names are to be distinguished: propositional names 
and epithetic names. Propositional names can be classified as 
either verbal or nominal sentences. A separate group is con- 
stituted by the very numerous short names, which cannot be 
taken into consideration here (see Noth, in bibl. p. 36ff.). 

In addition to these formal criteria, another distinction, 
relating more to content, is that between theophoric and sec- 
ular proper names. 

The predicate of the (theophoric) verbal propositional 
names is generally in the perfect or imperfect tense. In con- 
trast to the Akkadian, the use of the imperative mood, di- 
rected either to the divinity or to the environment, is rare. 
Late names such as ?X°Wy (Asiel, “Do it, O God!”) and basal 
(Haziel, “Look, O God!”) may be considered as belonging to 
the former, and 72187] (Reuben, “See, a son!”; cf. also Noth, in 
bibl., p. 32, and Stamm, op. cit., p. 142), as belonging to the 
latter. 

In the perfect-tense names the “predicate-subject” type 
(e.g., 28103, Nethanel) is, according to Hebrew syntax, on the 
whole more frequent than the inverse, i.e., “subject-predicate” 
(eg., 1DI2x, Elnathan; cf. Noth, in bibl., pp. 20-21). The mean- 
ing of these names is expressed by the use of the past tense: 
they signify thanksgiving for an act of charity bestowed by the 
divine (e.g., “God has given’). 
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MIDDLE BRONZE AGE. The Middle Bronze Age (2000- 
1550 B.C.E.) is regarded as a period of renewed urbanism and 
it reflects the strength of influences emanating from the north 
and particularly from Syria. Small settlements previously in- 
habited during the Intermediate Bronze Age were abandoned, 
particularly along the coastal plain and in some of the inland 
valleys and were replaced in the mB 11 A (previously known as 
the ms 1) by a number of urban centers (Tell Aphek, Tell Poleg, 
Tell Burga), on the one hand, and by a new scatter of villages 
and campsites (e.g., Dor, Shaar ha-Golan), on the other. It is 
unclear whether the same happened in the highland regions 
or in the arid zones, and it is quite possible that the Intermedi- 
ate Bronze Age continued there for a little longer. Clearly the 
sites closer to the major trade routes, especially in the coastal 
plain, were the first to be fortified with characteristic wall-and- 
glacis or earthen rampart defenses. The renewed opening of 
the trade routes connecting Syria and Egypt probably brought 
with it an influx of Semitic-speaking and Hurrian groups into 
the southern Levant and this in turn raised the profile of local 
elites. At the same time as these changes in the Levant, local 
Egyptian groups of Western Asiatics (“Hyksos” - foreign rul- 
ers) were beginning to establish themselves in Lower Egypt, as 
has become clear from excavations at Tell ed-Daba. Egyptian 
texts provide an insight into the character of the Levant at this 
point in time, notably the story of Sinuhe, who traveled along 
the coast of Palestine not long after 2000 B.C.E. 

Middle Bronze Age material culture was extremely rich 
and varied. The pottery traditions were almost completely 
new and many vessels were now made on a fast wheel (re- 
placing the slow tournette). Bronze (an alloy of copper and 
tin) was now used for making weaponry, implements, and 
other objects. Religious objects - human and animal figu- 
rines and votive objects - some with strong Syrian/Meso- 
potamian influences, appear at sites and reflect the needs of 
the elite classes. Cylinder seals decorated with religious and 
mythological scenes are also typical of the period. Evidence 
for written tablets in Akkadian indicates that high levels of 
literacy existed in the towns, particularly among the scribes 
and temple officials. 

The peak of urban development in Palestine took place 
during the Middle Bronze 11 B-c with further developments 
along the coastal plain and with an incredible wave of settle- 
ment throughout the highlands, with the establishment of for- 
tified towns, fortresses, and villages. Important village remains 
have been uncovered at Shiloh, Tell el-Ful, and elsewhere. The 
key urban centers of this period are Hazor, Dan, Shechem (Tell 
el-Balata), Megiddo, Jerusalem, Aphek, and Ashkelon. Hazor 
was enormous (198 acres) and in size it is similar only to towns 
known from Syria. The fortification systems at these sites be- 
came progressively quite elaborate. The city gates uncovered 
at Dan (with its arches still intact) and Ashkelon are quite 
impressive. A major MB II tower system was uncovered pro- 
tecting the Gihon Spring on the lower east slope of the “City 
of David” in Jerusalem. Temples of migdal appearance (i.e., 
long rooms with massive walls and with altars at one end) are 
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known from Shechem, Megiddo, and Pella. Additional shrines 
are known from Tell el-Hayat, Tel Kitan, Nahariyyah, Hazor, 
and an open-air cult place at the unfortified village of Givat 
Sharett. Palaces have been uncovered at a number of sites and 
at Kabri elaborate floors with floral-decorated floors and frag- 
mentary wall paintings of Minoan style were found. This dis- 
covery may be compared to examples of wall paintings from 
Tell ed-Daba, Middle Minoan 11 Phaistos in Crete, and Late 
Minoan 14 Knossos and ‘Thera. 

With the expulsion of the Hyksos from the Delta by Ah- 
mose I in about 1540-1525 B.C.E., a few sites of the southern 
Levant are subsequently destroyed (e.g., Tell el-’Ajjul - ancient 
Sharuhen). This period of uncertainty continued and even- 
tually led to a series of military campaigns to subjugate the 
southern Levant undertaken by Thutmosis 111. 


LATE BRONZE AGE. Palestine during the Late Bronze Age 
fell under the shadow of Egyptian dominion. Numerous mil- 
itary campaigns were mounted against Western Asia (Syria 
and Palestine) by the rulers of Egypt, from Thutmosis 11 and 
through to the “Amarna” age. The Egyptians also came into 
conflict with the Hittites and later with the “Sea Peoples,” 
with Syria and Palestine serving for much of that time as a 
battleground. 

The towns of this period were mostly unfortified, but 
large structures, administrative buildings, and temples are 
known. Important towns existed along the coast, in the foot- 
hills, and within inland valleys. Some sites that were destroyed 
at the end of the ms were rebuilt in the LB, others were left 
abandoned, but new settlements were built as well. While 
highland landscapes became depopulated, a few towns (e.g., 
Shechem) and small hamlets (e.g., Jerusalem) still existed 
within these territories. A type of large administrative/pal- 
ace structure — labeled the “governor's residence” - has been 
found at sites throughout the country: Beth Shean, Tell es- 
Saidiyeh, Tell Jemmeh, and Tell Sera. Elaborate temples of 
different sizes are also known, notably at Hazor, Beth Shean, 
Megiddo, Tell Mevorakh, and Lachish. Rich finds were found 
in some of these temples, including carved statues and ortho- 
stats. The discovery of large numbers of decorated seals and 
rich artistic goods of Egyptian and Syrian style (e.g., a thin 
gold leaf plaque of a goddess standing on a horse from La- 
chish) is a clear indication of the success of the international 
trade passing through the region. It would appear that certain 
elite parts of the population enjoyed prosperity particularly 
from this trade, while the rest, especially the rural population, 
suffered hardship and poverty and survived on basic agricul- 
tural endeavors. Egyptian officials and tradesmen were situ- 
ated within some of the towns, and at Deir el-Balah to the 
south of Gaza anthropoid ceramic coffins in Egyptian style 
were uncovered within a 13"*-century cemetery. LB pottery 
reflects a continuation of mB pottery traditions, with the ad- 
dition of foreign vessels, e.g., fine wares imported from Cyprus 
and the Aegean. A number of tablets inscribed in Akkadian 
cuneiform attest to the literacy of the period. Bowls bearing 
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In names formed with the imperfect tense, the “subject- 
predicate” type is hardly represented. This type appears only 
in the later monarchical and the post-Exilic periods (3717, 
Jehoiachin; cf. Noth, in bibl., p. 28). On the other hand, the 
“predicate-subject” type is much more frequent (7°Ji2°, Jecho- 
niah). Certain of the oldest proper names are of this type, 
some appearing as abridged forms not containing the word 9X 
of the complete form. Examples of these are M8” (Isaac), 2/?Y? 
(Jacob), ¥X1W” (Israel), 0 (Joseph), and Oxy (Jerahmeel). 
This type occurs more often in the periods of Moses and the 
Judges. It becomes scarcer during the Davidic period, almost 
disappearing, but regaining favor shortly before the Exile and 
in post-Exilic times (cf. Noth, loc. cit.). 

As the Hebrew imperfect tense is both preterit and jus- 
sive in character, its meaning in proper names is disputed. 
Noth, probably because he believed that the perfect expresses 
the past tense unequivocally, preferred the jussive interpreta- 
tion for the imperfect, as expressing a wish. Several proper 
names, which certainly contain such wishes, e.g., Dom pen? 
(Jehiel, Jehiah, “may he live, O God/yHwu!”), }01° (Joseph, 
“may he [God] add!”), and Dom AWW Jahdiel, Jehdeiah, 
“may he rejoice, O God/yHwH!”), can be quoted in support 
of this theory. In opposition to it, however, there are to be 
found names which are vocalized not as jussive forms but as 
statements, such as 077°9X (Eliakim, “God had made [the de- 
ceased] stand up again”), 2°w"x (Eliashib, “God has brought 
back [the deceased]”), and 1°y? (Jair, “He has protected”; for 
the translation of this name on the basis of the Ugaritic and 
Hebrew (Deut. 32:11a; Job 8:6b; root ‘yr/‘wr), see Stamm, in: 
Studies ... B. Landsberger..., p. 421a). It should, therefore, be 
taken into account that the imperfect tense should be ren- 
dered in proper names, as in general usage, sometimes as a 
statement, sometimes as a wish. It is not always easy to decide 
which of these it is, and the subject warrants further investi- 
gation. It appears that the past tense is to be preferred for the 
oldest names, whereas in the case of the later names the jussive 
is also to be considered (cf. Stamm, ibid., pp. 414-5; Stamm, 
in: Fourth World Congress..., p. 142). 

The content of theophoric propositional names is that 
the divinity: (1) has given, created/made, or added the child 
named; (2) has granted, helped, saved, and had mercy, spared, 
restored justice, and cured, or that it may do so. Whereas in 
Akkadian the content of groups 1 and 2 both refer to the child 
named, insofar as it is not only the object of divine gift and 
creation but also of mercy and salvation (cf. J.J. Stamm, Die 
akkadische Namesgebung (1939), 23ff.), this is not the case in 
Hebrew. Here, naturally, the content of group 1 also refers to 
the child; however, the content of group 2 refers to the parents. 
They are the ones whose prayer was granted or to whom jus- 
tice was done. This is explained in the interpretation of names 
in the Bible (Gen. 29:31-30:24; Ex. 2:10, 22; 1 Sam. 1:27-28). 
This may well have been the case originally, while the situa- 
tion in Akkadian (and in Egyptian) may represent a modern- 
ization which might have taken place under the influence of 
liturgical literature. 
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Such a modernization can also be seen in the fact that in 
Akkadian and Egyptian there exist propositional names with 
a suffix indicating the child named. Thus there are in Akka- 
dian (for Egyptian, see J.J. Stamm, in: Die Welt des Orients 
(1955), 111-9), besides I8me-4Adad (“Adad has hearkened”), 
the forms Ili-ismeanni (“My God has hearkened to me”) and 
Istar-ismésu (“Ishtar has hearkened to him’; cf. also Stamm, 
in: Fourth World Congress...,145). Hebrew, on the other hand, 
has nothing but 9x31 ,(1)7°2N1 (Nethanel, Nethaniah(u), 
“God/yHwH has given”) and oxyow? ,(1)myDw (Ishmael, 
Shemaiah(u), “God/yHwu has granted”). This concise, coined 
form dominates also in corresponding names in Old South 
Arabic, and with a few exceptions, also in Ugaritic-Canaanite 
(cf. Stamm, in: Fourth World Congress..., pp. 143-4). 

In (theophoric) nominal propositional names, the first 
remarkable trait is that, unlike the Akkadian, those names 
containing a participle are scarce and of rather late origin. The 
only biblical examples are: Oxapwn (Meshezabel), bielebiatal 
(Mehetabel), ¥x22m79 (Mahalalel), 

((1)7~%2wW1 (Meshelemiah(u)). Very common, on the 
contrary, are the so-called names of reliance, consisting of 
a theophoric element and an appellative, such as () mK 
(Elijah(u), “yH wu is my God”) and ONY ACYMIY (Uzziel, 
Uzziah(u), “God is my strength”). In these, the possessive 
“my” can refer both to the giver of the name and to its bearer. 
It expresses a personal utterance which the father or mother 
pronounces at first for the child, until the child is able to make 
it his own. Besides the forms containing the suffix of the first 
person singular there are also forms which are suffixless and, 
therefore, do not contain any reference to the speaker. Exam- 
ples of the latter are 2X1’ (Joab), NX? (Joah), OxP (Joel), WYP 
(Joezer) (“yHwH is father/ brother/God/help”). Again, in con- 
trast to Akkadian and Egyptian, there are no forms with a suf- 
fix of the third person singular (“yHwH is his/her father”). 
The suffix of the first person plural occurs only in the cry for 
salvation, which later became a name, ¥X1¥9Y (Immanuel), 
and in the messianic name, 13273 ‘7 (Jer. 23:6). 

Theophoric epithetic names are not particularly common 
in Hebrew, a fact which is related to the absence of the follow- 
ing type, common in Akkadian and Egyptian: “son/daughter 
of divinity X” The most popular names in this category are 
those constructed with 129 (‘eved, “slave”), e.g., YX Tay (Ab- 
diel, “God’s slave”) and (1)7?72¥ (Obadiah(u), “[small] slave of 
YHWH’; cf. further Noth, in bibl., pp. 135-9). 

In the above-mentioned name groups, the most fre- 
quently occurring theophoric elements are °X (él) and the 
tetragrammaton, the latter always used in abridged form, 
namely, 17” (yeho) and 1 (yo) at the beginning, 17° (yahu) and 
i? (yah) at the end, of the word. The first personal name that 
was definitely constructed with the tetragrammaton is YW” 
(Joshua). The name of Moses’ mother, 7231 (Jochebed), is 
more ancient, but it is extremely questionable if it really con- 
tains the biblical divine name; as for 7717” (Judah), it is certain 
that it does not contain the divine name. From the period of 
the Judges, five personal names belonging to this group, WX? 
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(Joash), oni? (Jotham), (1)7772°%) (Micaiah(u), N37” (Jonathan), 
and YX (Joel) should be mentioned. During the monarchical 
period, names of this group became frequent and dominant 
and even retained their lasting predominance - together with 
those containing the theophoric 5x (el) - afterward. 9x (el) is 
common in personal names up to the beginning of the monar- 
chical period, during which time it fell into almost complete 
disuse, reappearing again and becoming more frequent from 
the seventh century onward, and remaining common after the 
Exile (see Gray, in bibl., pp. 166ff.; Noth, in bibl., pp. 82ff.). 

With other old Semitic personal names, especially South 
Arabic and Proto-or East-Canaanite, Hebrew names have in 
common the particularity that terms of kinship can take the 
place of the theophoric element. These are terms like 3X (ay, 
“father”), M8 (ah, “brother”), and DY (‘am, “paternal uncle”), 
thus, for instance, OP3X (Abiram), 210°AX (Ahitub), and o1py 
(Amram; for other examples, see Noth, in bibl., pp. 66 ff; 
Stamm, in: Studies ... B. Landsberger..., pp. 416ff.). These 
names have their origin in the early Semitic and nomadic 
conceptions of tribal and clan structure, according to which 
deceased relatives enjoyed the divine privilege of being wor- 
shiped. In Israel, after the Conquest, this belief became ex- 
tinct. If corresponding names continued to be used, this was 
undoubtedly based on the supposition that terms denoting 
kinship could be assimilated to yowH. However, not all of 
these originally had a theophoric meaning. There exist those 
in which 38 (av), NX (ah), and oy (‘am) designate the (de- 
ceased) father, brother, or uncle of the one named. These are 
the so-called substitute names (see below). (On the problem 
of distinguishing these secular names from the theophoric, see 
Stamm, in: Studies ... B. Landsberger..., p. 418.) 

Other words, some of which are very ancient, which 
can be used in a theophoric sense in names are 11% (zur, 
“Rock’), "IW (shaddai, “the Almighty”), [78 (adon, “Lord”), 
‘ya (ba‘al, “Possessor/Lord”), and Sydr) (melekh, “king”; cf. 
Noth, in bibl., pp. 114ff.). 

Secular epithetic names have in Hebrew, as in related 
languages — particularly Akkadian and Egyptian, the most 
diverse and disparate contents. These retain the day of birth 
(a0, Haggai, “he who was born on the festival”), or the origin 
(7737, Jehudi, “the Judean”), or the position within the family 
(n1i24a, Becorath, “firstborn’). Other proper names give ex- 
pression either to the relationship between the child and his 
parents, or to their joy, such as 17°7” (Jedidah, “the loved one” 
and }iww (Samson, “little sun”). Also frequent are names 
given on the basis of particularly distinctive physical traits or 
flaws, e.g., ”999/722 (Laban/Libni, “white,” probably after the 
color of the skin, particularly of the face), 7173 (“tall”; a proper 
name from Elephantine), 1¥13/0?0 (Hakkatan/Zuar, “[the] 
small one’), >rN2 (Barzillai, “as hard as iron”), and 07}/n7? 
(Kareah/Korah, “the bald headed”; for other examples see 
Noth, in bibl., pp. 221ff.). In addition, names of animals and 
plants are not infrequent as proper names. 

Two other groups of names which should be mentioned 
specially are substitute names, names in which expression is 
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given, in some manner, to the view that the bearer of the name 
reincarnates a deceased relative, or that the latter has returned 
to life in, or through, the former, and women’s names. This is 
an ancient idea which has its roots in the conception of tribal 
and clan structure and which does not presuppose the belief 
in the transmigration of souls. Parallel forms to this category 
of proper names can be found in many peoples; among the 
Semitic peoples they are particularly numerous with the Bab- 
ylonians and the Egyptians. 

Most groups which occur in other proper names can 
be found also among the substitute names. Only a few exam- 
ples of each will be given here (for further illustration of the 
subject see Stamm, in: Studies ... B. Landsberger..., 213-24): 
verbal proposition (secular): DY2W? (Jashobeam, “the uncle 
has come back”), 13u7? (Jashub, “he [the deceased] has re- 
turned”); verbal proposition (theophoric): 0°79 (Eliakim), 
DWPON (Eliashib), and 1¥? (Jair, see above); nominal propo- 
sition: OV 28 (Abiram), OY (Amram; “the father/uncle is 
great”), and 717728 (Abihud), 71778 (Ahihud), 7177 (Am- 
mihud; “my father/brother/uncle is splendor”). In these proper 
names the praise of the deceased simultaneously keeps his 
memory alive. 

A form which cannot be found outside this category of 
substitute names is represented by those uttering, in the sense 
of a complaint, the quest after the deceased, thus 7123°X (Icha- 
bod) and 7358 (Ehud; “where is the glory?”), also DIPN (Jeze- 
bel; “where is nobility?”), and 11y°X (Iezer; “where is help?”). 
The interrogative particle ai/e/i, used in all these names, may 
also be discerned in 21°X (Job; “where is the father?”). 

In the epithetic names, the child either simply bears the 
epithet of the relative whom he replaces, thus Ax78 (Ahab; 
“father’s brother”), or is named after the function which de- 
volves to him as substitute, own (Meshullam, “the replaced”), 
ona (Menahem, “one that consoles”), and 7W31) (Manasseh, 
“he who makes forget”). 

As for women’s names, the theophoric ones are rela- 
tively scarce. Much more frequent are the secular ones, ie., 
designations based on the time of birth, or the origin of the 
bearer (of the name), on a characteristic physical or spiritual 
quality, or the relationship with the parents. Names of jewels, 
plants, and animals are also used as women’s names (for de- 
tails, see Stamm, in: vTs, 16, where the question as to the rea- 
sons for the relative scarceness of theophoric women’s names 
also is raised). 

[Johann Jakob Stamm] 

Hypocoristica, or shortened names, were common, and 
were formed in various ways (see Noth, Personennamen, 
36-41). Very common, especially in later times, was the for- 
mation qattil, as in 1123 (Zakkur) for 7°73} (Zechariah), 2wn 
for Iw ,DIN! for 779M}, etc. At Elephantine we even find 91xn, 
Hazzil, for 728m and Yin, Yahmial, for 72nT, so that the 
Elephantine name 7173, which was interpreted above as the 
adjective gadol, “large,” is more probably to be read Gaddil as 
a hypocoristicon of 91°973, Gedaliah. 

[Harold Louis Ginsberg] 
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In the Talmud 

Insofar as names are concerned the talmudic literature cov- 
ers a period of some 700 years, from the time of Simeon the 
Just (c. 200 B.C.E.) to 500 C.E. A distinction must be made 
between fact and homiletical propaganda. Thus, the often re- 
peated statement giving one of the causes of the deliverance of 
the Children of Israel from bondage as “they did not change 
their names” (e.g., Lev. R. 32:5) is certainly to be viewed as a 
homily appealing for the retention or giving of Hebrew names, 
in view of the prevalent tendency of adopting foreign names. 
It is in this light that the interesting equivalents, Rofe (Ru- 
fus?) for Judah, Luliani (Julianus?) for Reuben, Lestim (Jus- 
tus?) for Joseph, and Aleksandri for Benjamin, quoted there 
are to be regarded. Zunz, somewhat casuistically, suggests that 
these passages are to be understood as referring specifically 
to the change from a Hebrew name already given to a gentile 
name, a custom which was disapproved of as a sign of delib- 
erate assimilation, but not to the initial granting of non-Jew- 
ish names. To be regarded in a similar light is the Targum to 
Amos 6:1 which renders nekuvei reshit ha-goyim, “they give 
their children the same names as do gentiles.” The Talmud 
states only that “the majority of Jews in the Diaspora have 
the same names as the gentiles” (Git. 11b; in Babylonia only 
names of idols were avoided —- Git. 11a; the name Tammuza 
(Judah b. Tammuza; TJ, Meg. 4:5, 75b) is not evidence of the 
adoption of the name of the god Tammuz (= Adonis), since 
Tammuz had already become Hebraized as the name of the 
Hebrew month, cf. Dosa b. Tevet, Song R. 7:8). However, the 
evidence of the widespread use of non-Jewish names also in 
Erez Israel is too obvious to be overlooked. 

All the characteristics and permutations of names which 
are found in later generations are found among the names of 
the rabbis. Examples of almost every type of nomenclature 
can be found in the short list of the *zugot (including their fa- 
thers) as they appear in the first chapter of Avot. They include 
purely traditional biblical names, such as Simeon (see later), 
Joshua, and Judah; Hebrew names which are not those of bibli- 
cal worthies, though they occur there, such as Hillel, Gamliel, 
Johanan, and Joezer; purely Greek names such as Antigonus 
(in the generation immediately after Alexander the Great; co- 
gent evidence of the rapidity of the social assimilation in no- 
menclature) and Avtalyon; and Aramaized forms of Hebrew 
names, such as Yose (twice) for Joseph, Tabbai (probably for 
Tobiah), and what appears to be a purely Aramaic name, Nit- 
tai. Of special interest are purely Hebrew names which do not 
occur in the Bible, such as Perahyah and (probably) Shetah. 

With few exceptions, all other names fall into those cat- 
egories. The only forms missing are Greek names which are 
an obvious Grecization of Hebrew names, such as Dositheus 
for Nethanel or Jonathan, and purely Roman names, such as 
Julianus (Lulianus). There are fathers with non-Hebrew names 
whose sons have Hebrew names, such as Eliezer b. Hyrcanus, 
as there is the reverse, such as Dostai (Dositheus) b. Judah. 
Of interest are the names of the five sons of R. Yose b. Halafta, 
given as Ishmael, Eleazar, Halafta, Abtilus, and Menahem 
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(Shab. 118b). Three (Ishmael, Eleazar, and Menahem; for Ish- 
mael see below) have purely biblical names; Halafta has an 
Aramaic name, like his grandfather (cf. Gen. R. 37:7, where R. 
Yose explicitly refers to the custom of giving a child the name 
of “our fathers,” and the eight other examples in the Talmud, 
of which the best known are the dynasty of Hillel, the son of 
Eliezer b. Hyrcanus (Men. 35a), and R. Ishmael; this custom 
is thought to have been derived from the Greeks - L. Loew, 
Beitraege zur jued. Alterskunde, 2, 9b); and the fifth Abtilus, 
has a Greek name (probably a corruption of Ebmo\enos). An- 
other passage (TJ, Yev. 1:1) gives the names as Ishmael, Eleazar 
(Lazar), Menahem, Halafta, and Avdimos (Eudymos) and asks 
about another son of Yose called Vardimon; the Talmud ex- 
plains that Vardimon is identical with Menahem, but he was so 
called because “his face was like [domeh] a rose [vered].’ This 
is a homiletical interpretation similar to that which makes of 
Tiberias Tovah Re’iyyatah (“of goodly appearance”; Meg. 6a). 
These names raise the interesting question whether it was not 
the custom to have two names, one Semitic (Hebrew or Ara- 
maic) and one Greek, as was the case with Hasmonean rul- 
ers such as John (Johanan) Hyrcanus and Salome Alexandra, 
and whether that is not the simple explanation of the names 
of the five sons of Mattathias: “Johanan called Gaddis, Simeon 
called Thassi, Judas called Maccabeus, Eleazar called Avarah, 
and Jonathan called Apphus” (1 Macc. 2:2). 

It is equally natural that there were names which were 
avoided because of their unhappy associations, and this is ex- 
plicitly stated. The Talmud interprets the verse “and the name 
of the wicked shall rot” (Prov. 10:7) to the effect that “none 
name their children after them” and points to the grim exam- 
ple of a child being given the name of *Doeg, whose mother 
would every day give the increase in his weight in gold to the 
Temple, yet “when the enemy prevailed she slaughtered and 
ate him” and, because of the unfortunate choice of the name 
of a wicked person, “see what happened to him” (Yoma 38b). 
Similarly the Midrash states, “Have you ever heard that a 
man should call his son Pharaoh, or Sisera or Sennacherib? 
But (one does give the name) Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Reu- 
ben, Simeon, Levi or Judah” (Gen. R. 49:1), and in general 
it is stated that the name of a person determines his destiny 
(Ber. 7b). 

In respect to this, the repeated name of Ishmael raises a 
difficulty. R. Yose (Gen. R. 71:3) divides names into four cate- 
gories according to their beauty or ugliness as well as accord- 
ing to their bearers’ deeds and gives Ishmael as an example 
of one whose “name was beautiful but his actions ugly.” How 
then is this name so frequently found? The tosafot (loc. cit.) 
explain that it was only because, according to rabbinic tradi- 
tion, he repented; and because of the bad association of the 
names they alter the name of Absalom, the father of Hanan 
the Judge (Ket. 13:1), to Avishalom (because Absalom “has no 
portion in the world to come” (Sanh. 103b)) and Shebna to 
Shechna (Tos. Yoma 38b; Ket. 104b). 

By the same token, there are homilies as to the efficacy 
and desirability of giving names after those of biblical wor- 
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thies. To the above quoted passage that fathers call their chil- 
dren Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Reuben, Simeon, Levi, Judah, 
there is the positive injunction “One should ever examine 
names, to give his son a name worthy for him to become a 
righteous man, for sometimes the name is a contributory fac- 
tor for good as for evil” (Tanh. Ha’azinu 7). Ephraim is praised 
that “the best of my sons shall be called after thee” (Lev. R. 3:2). 
On the contemporary plane there are quoted cases of a woman 
in gratitude calling her child after Nathan ha-Bavli because he 
had saved its life (Shab. 134a) and children called Eleazar after 
Eleazar b. Simeon because of a similar boon (BM 84b). 

Despite that fact, however, there is one puzzling phe- 
nomenon, namely, the complete absence of names which one 
would expect. Not a single rabbi is known by the name of 
Moses (the name occurs only once in the whole talmudic liter- 
ature as borne by the father-in-law of a certain scholar Huna - 
BB 174b, Ar. 23a), Abraham, Israel, David, or Solomon. Aaron 
is borne by only two amoraim. Of the sons of Jacob, a decided 
preference is given to Simeon and Judah, and among the amo- 
raim to Levi and Joseph (there are no tannaim called Joseph 
and only two called Levi though, as stated, the Aramaized 
form Yose is common). Dan, Gad, and Asher do not occur at 
all, the others only rarely. (Steinschneider draws attention to 
a similar phenomenon among the Jews in Arabic-speaking 
countries.) A similar position exists with regard to the names 
of the prophets. Of the 15 prophets, Jeremiah, the name of one 
tanna, appears to have become popular in the amoraic period, 
and only one amora is known by the name of Ezekiel. Nahum 
and Jonah are of greater frequency, but the former seems to 
be in a class by itself, since the frequent occurrence of other 
names of the same root, Nahman, Tanhum, Tanhuma, sug- 
gests that it was the root meaning “comfort” which decided its 
choice. Similarly Jonah, which occurs only among the amo- 
raim, may have been influenced by the many amoraic aggadot 
(cf. Gen. R. 33:6) which identified the dove (Jonah) with Israel. 
Zechariah is the only name which occurs with any frequency 
(three tannaim and two amoraim) and Haggai (and Hagga). 
Isaiah, Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Micah, Habakkuk, Zeph- 
aniah, and Malachi are not found at all. 

It is specifically mentioned (ARN 12) that humans were 
not given the names of angels, and in fact such names as Ra- 
phael and Gabriel are not found. 

Lastly, attention should be drawn to a passage in Pesahim 
113b to the effect that Joseph of Huzal is identical, inter alia, 
with Issi, the son of Gur Aryeh, who is also named Issi b. 
Judah. The alternatives Judah and Gur Aryeh seem to be the 
only example known of the custom widely prevalent in later 
ages to give double or alternative names on the basis of Gen- 
esis 49 and Deuteronomy 33: “Judah Aryeh” “Naphtali Zevi,’ 
“Benjamin Zeev, and “Joseph Bekhor Shor” 

On the other hand, there is clear evidence of the use of 
different names. In Gittin 34b there is a case mentioned of a 
woman in Babylonia known in one place as Miriam and in 
another as Sarah, and of a query sent from the Diaspora to 
Rabban Gamliel as to the procedure to be adopted with re- 
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gard to the name to be inserted on a bill of divorce in the case 
of a man who came from Palestine where he was known as 
Joseph but in Babylonia (probably) as Johanan. The fact that 
the vice versa is mentioned suggests that this case is also one 


of “anonymous names.” 
[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 


Medieval Period and Establishment of Surnames 
Variations in onomastic styles - generally a useful index of 
cultural diversity and change - are especially prominent in 
Jewish history. As the Jews moved from area to area, through 
many linguistic milieus, they were affected, in varying de- 
grees, by the patterns of nomenclature in the societies around 
them. The tendency toward adoption of names in vogue with 
the non-Jewish majority - discernible throughout the Mid- 
dle Ages - accelerated during the late 18" and 19" centu- 
ries with intensification of the process of emancipation. As 
modern Jews reaped the benefits of this emancipation, they 
increasingly imitated the mores of their neighbors, appella- 
tions included. Governments in some instances furthered 
this tendency by rewarding or even legislating the adoption 
of European forenames and family names. The 20" century - 
witness to both a deepening of the thrust toward integration 
of the Jews into Western society as well as repudiation of such 
integration — has seen rapid changes in Jewish name styles. 
While the Jews of the Americas and Western Europe have 
continued to pursue onomastic assimilation, their brethren 
in Israel have revived the old Hebrew nomenclature and cre- 
ated a new one. 


Middle Ages 

During the Middle Ages, Jews retained a preference for He- 
brew forenames. In most cases these names were readily 
adaptable to the language of the surrounding society. Thus, in 
the Arab world, Abraham became Ibrahim and David, Dawud. 
In the Greek milieu, Joseph became Iosiph (Iwonig) and Sh- 
emariah, Samargia, while in the Latin West, Moses (Moshe) 
became Moyses and Hayyim, Hagin. Often Jews bore Hebrew 
names along with related, but not identical, non-Hebrew ap- 
pellations, e.g., Eleazar-Mansir, Yefet-Hasan, Eliakim-Anas- 
tasios, Mattathia-Dieudonné, Jehiel-Vivant, Hayyim-Vital. 
Some designations popular in non-Jewish circles were taken 
over by Jews with no regard for Hebrew equivalence. In gen- 
eral, there was a greater likelihood of a non-Hebrew given 
name among the female members of the community. The 
range of non-Hebrew names adopted was broader and the per- 
centage of women bearing such designations was higher than 
among the male Jewish population. Popular female forenames 
included Mas‘tda and Sultana (Arabic); Anastassu, Cali, and 
Zoe (Greek); Angélique, Fleurette, and Précieuse (French); Es- 
peranza and Gracia (Spanish). Conversion into and out of the 
Jewish community was almost always accompanied by a sym- 
bolic change of name. The most common names for those en- 
tering the Jewish faith were Abraham and Sarah. Jews leaving 
their heritage took new names as well. In the Christian world, 
for example, designations such as Paul, Christian, and Mary 
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were widespread, as was adoption of the names of prominent 
ecclesiastical or secular sponsors. 

Designations appended to the given name, to identify 
more clearly the individual, developed already during antiquity. 
This tendency grew more marked throughout the Middle Ages. 
The most traditional of these surnames was the patronym, 
readily adapted from the Hebrew “ben” to the Arabic “ibn” 
and the French “fils.” A special Arabic usage was the identifi- 
cation of the father by his firstborn son, the “abu” designation. 
In most areas a favored style of byname was that which derived 
from locale, in some cases the bearer’s birthplace and others his 
adult residence. In the Arab world prominent examples are R. 
Isaac Alfasi and R. Saadiah al-Fayyumi. The great 13"*-century 
leader of French Jewry was known both by the Hebrew R. Je- 
hiel of Paris and by the French Vivant of Meaux, the latter his 
birthplace and the former the locus of his adult activities. Sur- 
names derived from locale became particularly widespread in 
the wake of the periodic expulsions suffered by medieval Jewry. 
Both for ease of identification and out of nostalgia, Jews chose 
names that recalled their earlier homes. Thus, for example, in 
Turkish Jewry subsequent to 1492 surnames such as De Leon, 
DAlvo, Zamora, and Toledano abounded. Another source of 
bynames was occupation. Medicine, printing, masonry, tailor- 
ing, dyeing, minting - all left their mark on Jewish onomastics. 
Physical and spiritual characteristics, such as size, age, com- 
plexion, honesty, and piety, also gave rise to series of widely 
used surnames. With the passage of time, in Jewish society as 
in general, these surnames tended to crystallize into family 
names, passed on from generation to generation. 

There are two special types of designation, popular dur- 
ing the Middle Ages and early modern period, which de- 
serve special mention. The first is the acronym. The com- 
ponents drawn upon for the acronym might include a title 
(rabbi, morenu ha-rav, ha-gaon), the given name, or the sur- 
name. Well-known examples include RASHI (Rabbi Solomon 
Yizhaki), RAMBAM (Rabbi Moses b. Maimon), HA-GRA (Ha- 
Gaon Rabbi Elijah). The second style of designation stems 
from an author’s magnum opus. In many instances, e.g., the 
Roke’ah (R. Eleazar b. Judah) and the Tur (R. Jacob b. Asher), 
given names and surnames were almost totally obscured by 
such literary appellations. 


Modern Times 

With the onset of emancipation there was growing imitation 
of forenames current in general society. Study of Berlin Jew- 
ish forenames at the beginning of the 20" century has shown 
a marked tendency toward appropriation of popular German 
designations, although some names remained peculiarly Jew- 
ish. In the U.S., the transition from immigrant-generation to 
first-, second-, and third-generation status has been accom- 
panied by constantly changing given name styles. Certain 
names extremely popular with an earlier generation have 
subsequently been totally rejected, usually out of a sense that 
such names were excessively identified with immigrant status 
and with Jewishness. 
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Concern over the process of emancipation occasionally 
led governments to restrict the range of choices for Jewish 
given names. Such was the force, e.g., of the Austrian edict of 
1787, limiting the Jews to biblical first names. The total repu- 
diation of emancipation espoused by the Nazis expressed itself 
clearly in the sphere of nomenclature. On Aug. 17, 1938, a gov- 
ernmental decree specified 185 forenames for men and 91 for 
women - many with derogatory connotations - which were 
henceforth to be used by German Jews. Jews already bearing 
names other than those specified were to assume, by Jan. 1, 
1939, the additional name of Israel for a male and Sarah for a 
female. These new appellations were to be duly registered and 
faithfully used in all business and legal transactions. 

Along with Zionism and the revival of the Hebrew lan- 
guage came a new interest in Hebrew forenames. This interest 
was expressed in the establishment of a Commission for He- 
brew Nomenclature (Va'ad Shemon Ivri) and in the compila- 
tion of a multivolume Shemon Ivri, containing both rules for 
Hebraization of non-Hebrew names and a wealth of informa- 
tion on specific Hebrew designations. Within the Jewish com- 
munity of Palestine and subsequently the State of Israel there 
have been numerous forename styles, reflecting differences 
of origin and of generation. Each of the various elements that 
have been woven together into Israeli society has retained its 
own traditional nomenclature. Successive generations of na- 
tive-born Israelis have tended to reject older patterns and cre- 
ate their own - sometimes utilizing obscure biblical names, 
sometimes reviving prebiblical Canaanite designations, some- 
times fashioning wholly new appellations. This dignified re- 
turn to Hebrew forenames has been carried over, in limited 
measure, into the Western Jewish communities. While the 
predominant tendency remains Westernized, a steady growth 
in the utilization of Hebrew names popular in Israel can be 
discerned in the United States and Western Europe. 

As the Jews passed increasingly into the mainstream of 
European life, the adoption of a fixed surname became ever 
more important. The modes of establishing these surnames, 
already noted, included patronyms (Abramson, Abramow- 
itz, Jacobson, Jacobowitz, Mendelssohn), names based on 
localities (Berliner, Bresslau, Poznanski, Moscowitz), voca- 
tional designations (Drucker, Schneider, Wechsler), and ap- 
pellations drawn from characteristics (Alt, Klein, Schwartz). 
The process of altering names to suit increasingly Western 
tastes has been inevitable. This tendency has been obvious in 
the U.S. Jewish community, where the family names brought 
from Eastern Europe generally branded their bearers as im- 
migrants. Cumbersome Slavic endings were dropped to form 
short and American-sounding names. In the earlier stages of 
emancipation, government edicts often had to be enacted in 
order to institute among the Jews the regular use of surnames. 
Such a step was included in the Austrian legislation of 1787. 
Jewish surnames were to be registered by a government com- 
mission, and where the Jews refused to select a name, this 
same commission was empowered to make the choice. In 
France, Napoleon decreed the fixing of family names for the 
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Jews in 1808, and in Prussia in 1812 emancipation of the Jews 
was made contingent upon the adoption within six months of 
acceptable surnames. In the United States the practical neces- 
sity of registration of immigrants coupled with ignorance of 
English resulted in the creation of a host of new surnames for 
bewildered newcomers. The Zionist experience has often been 
associated with the Hebraization of family names. The major 
political figures of the first few decades of the State of Israel 
reflect this phenomenon: Ben-Zvi (formerly Shimshelevitz), 
Shazar (Rubashov), Ben-Gurion (Gruen), Sharett (Shertok), 
Eshkol (Shkolnik), Meir (Myerson). The most common meth- 
ods of fashioning new Hebrew surnames have been the use 
of patronyms, the translation of the non-Hebrew name into 
a Hebrew equivalent, and the adoption of a Hebrew designa- 
tion phonetically similar to the non-Hebrew. 

The demographic upheavals and the ideological conflicts 
of the 19» and 20' centuries have thoroughly shattered the 
onomastic unity of many Jewish families. Brothers and cousins 
spread across the Diaspora and Israel often bear totally differ- 
ent family appellations - a curious testimony to the unparal- 
leled disruptions of the past century of Jewish life. 


[Robert Chazan] 
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NAMIAS, JEROME (1910-1997), U.S. meteorologist. Born 
in Bridgeport, Conn., Namias worked during the 1930s at 
the Blue Hill Observatory affiliated with Harvard University. 
In 1941 he set up the extended forecast division of the U.S. 
Weather Bureau in Washington, pD.c., and during the years 
of World War 11 prepared the weather forecasts for the con- 
voys crossing the Atlantic and for military maneuvers. After 
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the war Namias was appointed assistant director of the Na- 
tional Meteorological Center at Suitland, Maryland. Here he 
developed methods for the study of weather phenomena in 


three dimensions. 
[Dov Ashbel] 


NAMIER (Bernstein-Namierowski), SIR LEWIS (1888- 
1960), English historian and Zionist, pioneer of the trend in 
historical scholarship known as “Namierism? Born in eastern 
Galicia, where his parents were landowners, Namier became 
aware of his Jewish origin at the age of nine, upon overhear- 
ing antisemitic sneers at his parents’ efforts to work their way 
into the Polish gentry. This traumatic experience turned him 
into a dedicated Zionist. After a spell at Vienna and Lausanne, 
he arrived in England in 1908. He graduated from Balliol 
College, Oxford, where he mixed with young men who were 
later to become famous, such as T.E. Lawrence and the his- 
torian Arnold J. Toynbee. Among his Jewish contemporaries 
were Leonard Stein and Leonard Montefiore. In 1914 Namier 
volunteered for the British army. He served for a time in the 
Foreign Office Intelligence Service and was taken to the Ver- 
sailles Peace Conference to advise on problems concerning the 
old Hapsburg Empire, Poland, and Eastern Europe. After the 
war he did not turn at once to an academic career but tried 
his luck - unsuccessfully - in business. He needed the help of 
friends to complete the research for his first book and mas- 
terpiece, The Structure of Politics at the Accession of George 111 
(1929). After publication of England in the Age of the American 
Revolution (1930) he was appointed professor of modern his- 
tory at Manchester University (1931), holding the chair until 
1953. Namier was one of the most influential British historians 
of the 20" century. His method, of deeply researched collective 
biography, widely known as “namierization,’ influenced sev- 
eral generations of historians. He was also seen as an influen- 
tial conservative thinker, whose respect for the virtues of the 
British constitution was heavily influenced by its contrast with 
the catastrophic experience of the continental nations. 

After his war service Namier devoted himself to the 
Zionist cause, although he was viewed with distrust by leaders 
of the Zionist movement, especially from Eastern Europe, as 
an outsider. Namier’s Zionist creed, stemming from the out- 
sider’s need for roots and the wanderer’s yearning for an an- 
chor, found expression in 1930 in a powerful cry (in England 
in the Age of the American Revolution): 

To every man the native land is his life-giving Mother and 

the State raised upon the land is his law-giving Father, and the 

days cannot be long of a nation which fails to honor either. Only 
one nation has survived for two thousand years, though an or- 
phan - my own people, the Jews. But then in the God-given Law 
we have enshrined the authority of a state, in the God-promised 
Land the idea of a Mother-Country; through the centuries from 
Mount Sinai we have faced Eretz Israel, our Land. Take away 


either, and we cease to be a nation; let both live again, and we 
shall be ourselves once more. 


From 1929 to 1931 Namier served as political secretary to the 
Zionist Executive, and it was as the chief draftsman of the 
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*Jewish Agency, with Blanche Dugdale, that Namier, with his 
pedantic insistence on the niceties of formulation and pro- 
tocol, made his chief contribution to the Zionist cause. He 
played a considerable role as an intermediary in obtaining 
the Ramsay MacDonald Letter, which in fact canceled the 
Passfield *White Paper of 1930. Thanks to his friendship with 
Reginald Coupland, the author of the 1937 report of the Peel 
Commission (the first British document to bring up the idea 
of a Jewish state in a partitioned Palestine), Namier was able 
to exercise a direct impact on matters of great political im- 
portance. He served for a time as deputy to Chaim Weizmann 
on the Anglo-Jewish Committee for Refugees from Germany, 
taking up a determined stand against the “barons” of Anglo- 
Jewry. At the time of the St. James’ Conference on Palestine, 
which resulted in the anti-Zionist White Paper of May 1939, 
Namier insisted on a forceful Zionist policy toward the British 
government, occasionally criticizing the line taken by Weiz- 
mann. On the outbreak of World War 11 he was on loan full 
time from Manchester University to the Jewish Agency, for 
which he worked until 1945. Namier kept aloof from the ide- 
ological struggles among the Zionist factions. He disliked the 
religious parties and had close friends in the Labor leadership. 
His Zionism was a romantic nationalism in the tradition of 
Mazzini and Pilsudski - the vision of a historic breakthrough 
conceived in messianic terms - but it lacked any Jewish cul- 
tural sustenance. 

Namier’s historical research may be classified under four 
headings: the social-political structure of England in the 18 
century; the 1848 revolutions; the twilight of the Hapsburg 
monarchy; and the international crisis leading up to World 
War 1. All four inquiries may be said to be variations on 
one theme: cohesion versus disintegration. His chief work, 
The Structure of Politics..., is a microscopic examination of 
the composition of the successive Houses of Commons un- 
der George 111. His concern was with how politics are made 
by members of a governing elite, to the neglect of intellectual 
trends and social forces. Namier’s biographical method was 
applied to the great collective History of Parliament (initiated 
by Whitehall and Westminister), of which he was coeditor. 
In recognition of his achievement as an historian, Namier 
was elected a member of the British Academy in 1944, was 
knighted in 1952, and was invited to give the prestigious Ro- 
manes Lecture at Oxford. These honors went some way to as- 
suage his feelings of disappointment at having been bypassed 
for the Regius Professorship of Modern History at Oxford 
University. The rather eccentric and intensely self-centered 
outsider with strong and forcefully expressed likes and dislikes 
scared off many contemporaries. There has long been specu- 
lation as to whether his academic disappointments, begin- 
ning with his failure to be elected to a fellowship at All Souls 
College, Oxford, in 1912, was chiefly due to his foreign Jew- 
ish background or to his unpleasant and gauche personality. 
While capable of deep emotions, he lacked flexibility and was 
very vulnerable. After an unhappy first marriage, Namier mar- 
ried in church the former Julia de Beausobre, a daughter of the 
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Russian gentry who was deeply committed to the Greek Or- 
thodox Church and had suffered in Soviet prisons and concen- 
tration camps (described in her book The Woman Who Could 
Not Die, 1938). She played a great role in Namier’s life. 

Namier paid many visits to Palestine. His only visit to 
the State of Israel took place in 1959 in connection with the 
scheme for the publication of the Weizmann papers, in which 
he took great interest. On that occasion he gave a memorable 
address to the modern history seminar at the Hebrew Uni- 
versity. It contained a kind of confession and testament and 
was preceded by the Hebrew incantation “If I forget thee, O 
Jerusalem” tearfully. 

Namier’s publications include Skyscrapers (1931); Addi- 
tions and Corrections to Sir John Fortescue’ Edition of the Cor- 
respondence of King George 111 (1957); In the Margin of History 
(1939); Conflicts (1942); 1848: The Revolution of the Intellectuals 
(1946); Facing East (1947); Diplomatic Prelude (1938-39, 1948); 
Europe in Decay (1936-40, 1950); Avenues of History (1952); In 
the Nazi Era (1952); Personalities and Powers (1958); and Van- 
ished Supremacies (1958). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L Sutherland, in: Proceedings of the British 
Academy, 48 (1962), 371-85; J.L. Talmon, in: Commentary, 33 (1962), 
237-46; J. Namier, Lewis Namier (1971). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
ODNB online; L. Colley, Namier (1994); J. Namier, Lewis Namier: A 


Biography 57): [Jacob L. Talmon] 


NAMIR (Nemirovsky), MORDECHAI (1897-1975), Israeli 
labor leader and politician, mayor of Tel Aviv-Jaffa, member 
of the Second to Sixth Knessets. Born in Bratolinbovka in 
the Ukraine, Namir studied in a traditional heder, a reformed 
heder, and a secular high school. After the Bolshevik Revo- 
lution Namir studied economics and law at the University of 
Odessa but was arrested for underground activities within the 
framework of the *Zionist Socialist Party, and expelled from 
the university. He also studied music. Namir settled in Erez 
Israel in 1924, working at first as a laborer but soon joining 
the management of the Histadrut’s daily Davar. In 1926-30 
he served as the secretary of Ahdut ha-Avodah in Tel Aviv. 
He was the director of the statistical section of the Histadrut 
in 1929-35. In 1935 he was elected to the Tel Aviv City Coun- 
cil and in 1936-43 he was secretary of the Tel Aviv Workers’ 
Council. Namir joined the Haganah Command in Tel Aviv 
in 1933. In 1940 he was arrested by the Mandatory authorities 
for organizing demonstrations against the White Paper pol- 
icy. In World War 11 he served as head of the bureaus for Jew- 
ish enlistment to the British army. After the establishment of 
the state, Namir was sent on diplomatic missions to Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, and Romania. In 1948-49 he served as first 
advisor in the Israeli consulate in Moscow, and in 1940-50 
served as consul in Moscow. Namir was elected to the Second 
Knesset in 1951 on the Mapai list, simultaneously being elected 
to the position of secretary-general of the Histadrut, in which 
capacity he served until 1955. He served as minister of labor in 
1956, holding the post until he was elected mayor of Tel Aviv- 
Jaffa in 1959. As mayor, Namir was responsible for extensive 
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modernization and development schemes. Namir remained 
mayor and a Knesset member until 1969. 

Among his writings are a book about Ahdut ha-Avodah, 
Ahdut ha-Avodah: Maasef Mifleget Poalei Erez Yisrael (1946) 
and one about his years as consul in Moscow, Shelihut be- 
Moskva: Yerah Devash u-Shenot Zaam (1972). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Honigman, Be-Shem ha-Ir u-be-Sheru- 
tah: Eser Shenot Kehunat Mordekhai Namir ke-Rosh Iriyyat Tel Aviv 


(1973). 
[Susan Hattis Rolef (24 ed.)] 


NAMIR (née Toib), ORA (1930-_ ), Israeli politician, mem- 
ber of the Eighth to Thirteenth Knessets. Namir was born in 
Haderah, and grew up in Moshav Hoglah. In the War of In- 
dependence she served as an officer in Upper Galilee. During 
the Second Knesset she served as the secretary of the Mapai 
parliamentary group, and secretary of the coalition adminis- 
tration. In Israel she studied at the Lewinsky Seminary and 
the Givat ha-Sheloshah Seminary. In 1954-57 she studied Eng- 
lish literature at Hunter College in New York, and served as a 
secretary with the Israeli delegation to the United Nations, in 
the years when Abba *Eban was ambassador. When she re- 
turned to Israel she went back to her job in the Knesset, and 
for a while worked as the secretary of the architects’ office 
that was designing the new Knesset building, under Tel Aviv 
architect Shimon Powsner. In 1959, she married Mordechai 
*Namir, who was elected as Mapai’s first mayor of Tel Aviv in 
that year, and started to work in the field of social work. In 
1967-79 she was secretary of Naamat (the Histadrut women’s 
section) in Tel Aviv, serving also on the secretariat of national 
Naamat (1970-74). 

Namir was first elected on the Labor Alignment list to 
the Knesset in 1973. In 1975, after her husband had passed 
away, she was appointed by Prime Minister Yitzhak *Rabin as 
chairperson of a committee of inquiry concerning the status 
of women in Israel. The committee completed its work after 
the 1977 political upheaval, and Namir presented its report to 
Prime Minister Menahem *Begin in 1978. After the publica- 
tion of this report, which pointed to widespread discrimina- 
tion against women in Israel, the official approach to the sub- 
ject started to change. 

In the Ninth and Tenth Knessets, Namir served as chair- 
person of the Knesset Education and Culture Committee, and 
in the Eleventh and Twelfth as chairperson of the Labor and 
Welfare Committee, earning for herself the reputation of a 
hard-working and highly demanding mx. Her hope to be ap- 
pointed minister in the National Unity government formed 
in 1988 was not fulfilled. The following year she considered 
running for secretary-general of the Labor Party opposite 
Micha Harish, but withdrew her candidacy claiming that the 
competition was not fair. In the primaries to the Labor Party 
leadership in February 1992 she contended opposite Yitzhak 
*Rabin, Shimon *Peres, and Israel *Kessar, but received less 
than five percent of the vote. In the government formed by 
Rabin after the elections to the Thirteenth Knesset she was 
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at first appointed minister of the environment, and in De- 
cember 1992, minister of labor and welfare. Namir ran in the 
Labor primaries for the elections to the Fourteenth Knesset, 
but even though she received a realistic place in the list, she 
was offended by the fact that among the women Dalia *Itzik 
came before her. She then resigned from the Thirteenth Knes- 
set shortly before the elections, after being appointed ambas- 
sador to Beijing — a position she held from 1996 to 2000. 


[Susan Hattis Rolef (2™4 ed.)] 


NANCY, capital of Meurthe-et-Moselle department, north- 
eastern France; former capital of the Duchy of *Lorraine. In 
1286 the Jews acquired a cemetery at nearby Laxou. In 1341, 
and later in 1455, several Jews settled in Nancy itself but were 
expelled from the Duchy in 1477. The Jews temporarily reap- 
peared in Nancy in 1595. Maggino Gabrieli, known as the “con- 
sul-general of the Hebrew and Levantine nation,’ attempted 
to establish two banks and a pawnshop in 1637-1643. In 1707 
and 1712 Duke Leopold authorized three Jewish bankers from 
*Metz to settle in Nancy, one of whom, Samuel *Lévy, became 
the duke’s chief tax collector in 1715. After Lévy fell into dis- 
grace, there was a hostile reaction toward the Jews. Neverthe- 
less, in 1721 an edict authorized 70 Jewish families to remain 
in Lorraine, eight of them in Nancy and its surroundings. The 
90 Jewish families in Nancy in 1789 (50 of whom were without 
authorization) included such wealthy merchants and manu- 
facturers as the *Alcan, Goudchaux, and Berr families from 
whom the trustees of the Duchy’s Jewish community were 
chosen. Herz *Cerfberr became squire of Tomblaine, and 
*Berr Isaac Berr became the leader of the Ashkenazi Jews in 
1789. There was a house of prayer in 1745, but it was not un- 
til 1788 that a synagogue was officially built, eight years after 
the chief rabbi of Lorraine established himself in Nancy. (The 
synagogue was renovated in 1842 and again in 1935.) Notable 
among the chief rabbis of the consistory formed in 1808 were 
Marchand Ennery and Solomon *UIlmann. With the influx 
of refugees from Alsace and Moselle after 1870, the number 
of Jews in Nancy increased to some 4,000 by the end of the 
century. Nancy made important contributions to French Jew- 
ish cultural life. The prayer room of the Polish Jews was deco- 
rated by the artist *Mané-Katz. Nancy was the birthplace of the 
writer André *Spire and Nobel Prize winner E *Jacob. 


[Gilbert Cahen] 


Holocaust Period 

Many of Nancy’s prewar Jewish population (about 3,800 in 
1939) fled the city under the German occupation. Those who 
stayed were brutally persecuted. In three Aktionen in 1942-43, 
130 Jews of foreign origin were arrested and deported, while 
over 400 others who had fled to the “free” zone in the south 
were arrested and deported after it was overrun by the Ger- 
mans in 1942. Only 22 survivors returned. Among the old 
French Jewish families, 250 victims were deported, of whom 
only two survived. The majority were arrested on March 2, 
1944, along with 72-year-old Chief Rabbi Haguenauer, who 
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despite his being forewarned, refused to desert the members 
of his community. A street in postwar Nancy bears his name. 
The synagogue, as well as other buildings belonging to the 
Jews, were plundered by the Nazis. The synagogue interior 
was destroyed, while the holy books were sold to a rag col- 
lector. Several of the art works and books in the local Musée 
Historique Lorrain and departmental archives were saved. Af- 
ter the war the community of Nancy rapidly recovered, and 
by 1969 it had about 3,000 members with a full range of Jew- 
ish communal institutions. A chair for Hebrew studies was 
set up at the university. In 1987, the community was said to 


number 4,000. 
[Georges Levitte] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 400: C. Pfister, Histoire de 
Nancy, 1 (1902), 678-81; 3 (1908), 310-38; A. Gain et. al., in: Revue 
juive de Lorraine, 2-3 (1926-27); 9-11 (1933-35), passim; J. Godchot, 
in: REJ, 86 (1928), 1-35. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Guide de judaisme 
francais (1987), 39; Jewish Travel Guide (2002), 73. 


NANTES, city in Brittany, capital of the department of Loire- 
Atlantique, western France. The first mention of Jews there 
dates from 1234. In 1236 the Jews of Nantes, as well as those 
in the rest of *Brittany and other provinces of western France, 
were victims of a riot that broke out during the Sixth Cru- 
sade. The attack was followed by their expulsion in 1240. The 
importance of the community is shown by the cemetery for 
which evidence exists from 1231. The Rue des Juifs which the 
community occupied still retains its name. 

From the second half of the 16" century many Portu- 
guese of *Marrano origin settled in Nantes. The Vaz, Mendez, 
Rodriguez, and other families found here generally became 
loyal Christians, whose members frequently chose an eccle- 
siastical career. Some Marranos whose sympathies remained 
with Judaism occasionally passed through Nantes but did 
not settle there. Thus, toward the end of the 16" century, Abra- 
ham d’Espinoza, the grandfather of Baruch *Spinoza, stayed 
in Nantes with a few members of his family before establish- 
ing himself in Holland. In 1636, however, several Portuguese 
Jews of *Bayonne, expelled from this frontier town at the 
time of the Franco-Spanish War, settled in Nantes. At the 
end of the 18" century local merchants, led largely by the old 
clothes dealers, leveled legal charges against several Jewish 
merchants who were newly established in the town. Public 
opinion sympathized with the Jews, however, as evidenced 
in articles in the Journal de la Correspondence de Nantes of 
1789 to 1791, and in the Feuille Nantaise of 1795. There were 25 
Jewish families in Nantes in 1808-09. In 1834 they established 
an organized community with a membership of 18 families. 
A synagogue was built in 1870, and by 1898 there were about 
50 families. 

According to the census of 1942 carried out by the Vichy 
government, there were 531 Jews in Nantes. By the beginning 
of September 1943, the number had been reduced to 53 as a 
result of arrests and deportations. At first, some Jews were ar- 
rested and imprisoned in the Caserne Richemont of Nantes, 
but in January 1944 they were deported. After World War 11, 
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few Jewish families settled in Nantes and in 1960 there were 
said to be only about 25. The growth of the city, and especially 
the arrival of Jews from North Africa, led to an increase in the 
Jewish population. By 1969 Nantes had over 500 Jewish inhab- 
itants. There was a combined synagogue and community cen- 
ter, religious instruction classes, and youth activities. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. de Berranger, Evocation du vieux Nantes 
(1966), 15, 25; Brunschvicg, in: REJ, 14 (1887), 80 ff; 17 (1888), 123 ff; 
19 (1889), 294 ff; 49 (1904), 110, 112: Z. Szajkowski, Analytical Franco- 
Jewish Gazetteer 1939-1945 (1966), 213. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz / David Weinberg (24 ed.)] 


NAOMI (Heb. 73; probably from nu‘may (Ugaritic, n‘my), 
“pleasantness”), the wife of *Elimelech the Ephrathite from 
Beth-Lehem in Judah who, because of famine, immigrated 
to Moab with his wife and his sons Mahlon and *Chilion 
(Ruth 1:1-2). Her husband and her two sons, who had mar- 
ried Moabite women, died in Moab. When she heard that the 
famine in Judah had ended, Naomi returned there. Her daugh- 
ters-in-law wanted to accompany her, but she tried to dissuade 
them from binding their destiny to hers. Chilion’s widow, *Or- 
pah, was persuaded, but Mahlon’s widow, *Ruth, clung to her 
mother-in-law (4:10). Naomi, in return, looked after the in- 
terests of her faithful daughter-in-law so that Ruth was taken 
in marriage by *Boaz, a relative of the family. Naomi adopted 
and nursed the son born to Ruth and Boaz and so achieved a 
measure of consolation in her old age. 


[Isaac Avishur] 


In the Aggadah 
Naomi was of outstanding beauty. She and Elimelech were 
cousins, their fathers being the sons of Nahshon son of Am- 
minadab. From this the rabbis taught, “even the merit of one’s 
ancestor is of no avail when one emigrates from Erez Israel” 
(BB 91a). Naomi was so anxious to return to Erez Israel that 
she set out on her journey barefoot and in rags. She did not 
even stop to rest on the Sabbath (Ruth R. 2: 12). On the way 
she taught Ruth the laws concerning proselytes (ibid.). She ar- 
rived in Beth-Lehem on the day of the funeral of Boaz’s wife 
(BB 91a). In her youth Naomi had been a nurse to Boaz as 
she later became a nurse to Ruth’s son, Obed (Lekah Tov on 
Ruth 4:16). Proverbs 31:19 is interpreted to refer to Naomi who 
brought Ruth under the wings of the Shekhinah (Mid. Hag., 
Gen. 23:1). She is thus included in the 22 women of valor enu- 
merated by the rabbis (ibid.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ginzberg, Legends, 4 (1913), 31-32; 6 (1928), 
189-92. 


NAPHTALI (Heb. °7m53), the sixth son of Jacob and second 
son of Bilhah, Rachel’s maid (Gen. 30:7). The name is said to 
derive from Rachel's words, “A fateful contest (naftule) I waged 
(niftalti) with my sister; yes, and I have prevailed” (Gen. 30:8). 
Its exact origin is uncertain. Nothing is related about Naphtali 
in the biblical sources except that he had four sons. He gave 
his name to one of the tribes of Israel. 
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Territory of the tribe of Naphtali. After Y. Aharoni, Lexicon Biblicum, Dvir 
Co. Ltd, Tel Aviv, 1965. 


The Tribe and its Territory 

The affiliation of Naphtali to Bilhah testifies to an inferior 
status, at some period, among the tribes of Israel, as does its 
position in the listings of the sons of Jacob where it appears 
in the ninth (Deut. 33:23; Gen. 49:21), tenth (Gen. 35:23 ff.; 
1 Chron. 2:1), eleventh (Num. 1:15, 42), and occasionally even 
in last place (Gen. 46:24; Deut. 27:13). The four clans of the 
tribe of Naphtali are Jahzeel, Guni, Jezer, and Shillem (Gen. 
46:24; Num. 26:48-50; and with some slight variants, 1 Chron. 
7:13). These names do not seem to have any connection with 
settlements, a fact which testifies to their tribal, rather than 
territorial, origins. This would contradict the view of the Ger- 
man school about the formation of the Israelite tribes. (Guni 
may be an exception as a place name, possibly to be identi- 
fied with Umm Jani on the east bank of the Jordan.) However, 
the matter is complicated because of a Gadite family with the 
same name (1 Chron. 5:15). Naphtali’s territory was the sixth to 
be decided by lots at Shiloh in the tribal division of the land. 
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The description in Joshua comprises border points and a list 
of cities (Josh. 19:32-39). The description of the boundary 
begins with the south, and proceeds from west to east, from 
the Tabor to the Jordan, with five designated border points: 
Heleph (apparently Khirbat ‘Arbita north of the Tabor), the 
Elon-Bezaanannim (apparently a geographic designation; cf. 
Judg. 4:11), Adami-Nekeb (apparently Khirbat Damiya), Jab- 
neel (either Tell An‘am or Khirbat Yamma), and Lakkum (ap- 
parently Khirbat el-Manstra close to the Jordan). The west- 
ern and eastern boundaries are only alluded to by reference to 
the boundary of Zebulun at the south and Asher on the west. 
In the south, the text designates only Hukok, the point of in- 
tersection of the three tribes Naphtali, Zebulun, and Asher 
(Hukok is apparently the ruins of Khirbat Jumayjima to the 
east of Cabul). The description of the northern boundary is 
missing, but by reference to the northern boundary of Asher 
which extended to Sidon (Josh. 19:28), and relying on the fact 
that the northern border of David’s kingdom at the time of 
David's census was “to Dan and from Dan they went around 
to Sidon” (11 Sam. 24:6), it may be assumed that it followed 
the line Dan-Ijon-Sidon. The northern boundary of Naphta- 
lis territory can thus be envisioned to have been to the east 
of this line. The list of cities is probably not complete since, 
according to its title, it includes only “fortified cities” (Josh. 
19:35), which testifies to the character and origin of the list. 
Furthermore, an archaeological survey has shown that there 
were many populated areas in the territory of Naphtali during 
the period of settlement. The total number of 19 cities given at 
the end of the list (19:38) does not refer to the given list, and 
perhaps it includes also the settlements described in the list 
as border points. 


The History of the Tribe 

Information is sparse and is based only on inference. The im- 
portance of Naphtali’s territory from an agricultural (Deut. 
33:23) and military standpoint (Josh. 19:35, “fortified cities”) 
and the designation of the whole of Galilee as “the land of 
Naphtali” (11 Kings 15:29) testify to the prominent and central 
role of this tribe among the northern tribes during the histori- 
cal period, in contrast to the nomadic. At the beginning of the 
period of the Judges, the members of the tribe of Naphtali ap- 
pear to have constituted a minority living among the Canaan- 
ites and to have been subject to them (Judg. 1:33). Only after 
the decisive battle between the Canaanites and the Israelite 
tribes during the time of Deborah did they overcome those 
Canaanites living within their territory. In this war, the tribe 
played an outstanding role. The rebellion was led by Barak the 
son of Abinoam from Kedesh-Naphtali (Judg. 4:6) and the 
men of his tribe risked their lives on the heights of the field 
(5:18). High praise is given to Naphtali and its territory both 
in the blessings of Jacob and Moses which refer to the period 
of the Judges. In the united kingdom of David and Solomon, 
Naphtali became a royal administrative district which seems 
to have also included the territory of Dan. (Apparently, the 
families of Dan were absorbed by Naphtali; cf. 1 Kings 7:13-14 
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texts in Egyptian hieratic script were uncovered at Tell Sera. 
The Amarna tablets from Egypt provide a wealth of informa- 
tion about the political landscape of Western Asia at this pe- 
riod. A few inscriptions have been found inscribed with a set 
of “Proto-Canaanite” symbols, representing an early version 
of Phoenician and Hebrew alphabets. 

Major events towards the end of this period, with the col- 
lapse of the Egyptian and Hittite empires, and with the emer- 
gence of the “Sea Peoples,” led to the breakdown of LB society 
and the collapse of local city-states. 


IRON AGE AND PERSIAN. ‘The Iron Age is divided into two 
main parts: the Early Iron Age (or Iron Age I, 1200-1000 B.C.E.) 
and the Late Iron Age (Iron Age 11 A-C, 1000-586 B.C.E.). 
During the late 1990s a debate ensued amongst scholars re- 
garding Iron Age chronology with attempts to posit a lower 
chronology for the accepted mid-twelfth to mid-eighth cen- 
turies B.c.E. The matter continued to be debated during the 
early 2000s with the narrowing of some dates in both the low 
and high chronologies especially in regard to the dating of Iron 
Age 11 A strata at sites, especially as a result of new radiocarbon 
determinations obtained from sites such as Rehov, but there is 
now a general acceptance that the extant archaeological evi- 
dence points to the emerging process of Israelite “statehood” 
from as early as the tenth century B.c.£. rather than the ninth 
century B.c.E. This process culminated in substantial consol- 
idation procedures within the state frameworks during the 
Omride Dynasty in the ninth century B.c.£. to the north and 
with the development of the kingdom of Judah with Jerusalem 
as its capital in the eighth century B.c.£. in the south. 

The Early Iron Age saw the disintegration of the entire 
political and economic framework of the southern Levant and 
the decline of trade, with the appearance of new groups of 
people in different parts of the country, among them the “Sea 
Peoples” (which included the Philistines) along coastal areas, 
and farmers/herders (some of them undoubtedly Proto-Isra- 
elites) in the highland regions and elsewhere, where there was 
also some intermingling with pre-existing “Canaanite” peo- 
ples (see the section “Archaeology and the Origins of Israel,” 
above). Across the Jordan saw the establishment of additional 
groups of people who eventually became the Ammonites, 
Moabites, and Edomites. Egyptian and biblical sources docu- 
ment the conflict that ensued between the “Sea Peoples” and 
the Egyptian Rameses 111 in his eighth regnal year, particularly 
with battles in Lebanon and in Egypt. The Egyptian presence 
in Palestine was maintained until the mid-12" century B.c.E. 
in some parts of the coastal regions (e.g., at Akko) and in the 
inland valleys and plains (e.g., Beth Shean, where inscriptions 
and a statue of Rameses 111 were found). The subsequent de- 
velopment of the Philistine culture is now well documented 
owing to a number of key excavations undertaken in the re- 
gion of Philistia and in surrounding parts, particularly at Ash- 
dod, Ashkelon, Tell Miqne (Ekron), as well as at Tell Qasile, 
Tell Sera, Tell el-Farah (N) and Tell Batash (Timnah?). The 
distinctive material culture of the Philistines, which was de- 
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rived from Aegean traditions, rapidly absorbed foreign (i.e., 
Egyptian and Cypriot) and local Canaanite influences. In the 
highland regions surface surveys and excavations attest to 
the appearance of large numbers of small sites in regions that 
were hardly occupied in the Late Bronze Age, dating from 
the 12" century B.c.£. in the central highlands (the territo- 
ries of Manasseh, Ephraim, and Benjamin) and from the 11% 
century B.c.E. in the Galilee. Sites include Dan, Hazor, Sasa, 
Horvat Avot, Horvat Harashim, Mount Ebal, the “bull site,” 
Shiloh, Ai, Khirbet Radaanah, and Giloh. Additional sites 
are known from the western foothills (‘Izbet Sartah) and in 
the northern Negev (Tel Masos). The period is typified by the 
emergence of new pottery types (e.g., collared-rim jars), new 
architecture (e.g., the “four-room” house), and new technolo- 
gies (e.g., the first use of iron). 

The Late Iron Age saw the establishing of Israelite king- 
doms, from the time of the United Monarchy of David and 
Solomon, and the Divided Monarchies of Judah and Israel. 
Numerous archaeological excavations have uncovered a vari- 
ety of remains from the Iron Age 11 reflecting a diverse settle- 
ment pattern consisting of urban settlements, smaller towns, 
and villages/hamlets. Important sites from this period include 
Dan, Hazor, Megiddo, Jezreel, Rehov, Tell el-Farah (nN), Sa- 
maria, Tell en-Nasbeh, Jerusalem, Gezer, Beth Shemesh, La- 
chish, and Beersheba. The cities had strong defense walls and 
multi-chambered gates, palaces, public administrative build- 
ings, royal enclosures, pillared storehouses, central silos, well- 
planned streets dividing blocks of houses, cisterns, and subter- 
ranean water systems that were reached via sloping stepped 
tunnels or down vertical stepped shafts. There were also cita- 
dels/fortresses (e.g., Arad and Kadesh Barnea), trade outposts 
(e.g., Vered Jericho), observation towers (Giloh), farmsteads 
(e.g., Khirbet er-Ras), shrines (e.g., Dan and Arad), and des- 
ert cultic centers (e.g., Kuntillet ‘Ajrud). Nothing has survived 
of the central Israelite temple at Jerusalem (1 Kings 6-7). Key 
dates in the chronology of the Iron Age are 925 B.c.E.: the 
raid of the Egyptian Shosheng (Shishak) in the country, re- 
sulting in the destruction of various sites (Beth Shean, Tel 
Amal, Megiddo 1vB-va, Gezer vuil, Qasile vi1t, sites in 
the Negev); 735 and 722 B.c.£.: the Assyrian conquest of the 
northern kingdom (Dan, Hazor v, Megiddo 1va, Yoqneam, 
and Samaria); 701 B.C.E.: Sennacherib’s invasion of Judah (La- 
chish 111, Batash 111, Beit Mirsim A, Beersheba 11, Arad vit); 
604 B.C.E.: a Babylonian destruction of sites in Philistia; 
586 B.C.E.: the Babylonian conquest of Judah (Jerusalem, 
Ramat Rahel, En Gedi, Lachish, Aroer, Arad v1). A graphic 
representation of the Assyrian conquest of Lachish was im- 
mortalized in a series of monumental carved reliefs found 
in the palace of Sennacherib in Iraq. Important epigraphic 
finds from the general region include the Moabite stone, the 
Dan inscription, the Hadid tablets, the Lachish letters, the 
Ketef Hinnom amulet, the Miqne inscription, and various in- 
scribed bullae. From the eighth century B.c.z. hamlets/small 
villages (hazerim and migrashim) proliferated as never be- 
fore, particularly in the highlands and foothills regions, and 
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with 11 Sam. 24:6; 1 Kings 15:20; 11 Chron. 2:13; 16:4.) The im- 
portance of the tribe and the districts is perhaps expressed in 
the appointment of the king’s son-in-law as his officer there 
(1 Kings 4: 15). Apparently deriving from the same period is the 
list of three levitical cities in Naphtali - Kedesh, Hammoth- 
Dor, and Kartan (Josh. 21:32, with minor variants in 1 Chron. 
6:61), which were religious and administrative centers set up 
by the central government. One of the important fortresses 
established in the days of Solomon was the city of Hazor in 
the territory of Naphtali (1 Kings 9:15). Information about the 
tribe and its territory after the division of the kingdom is ex- 
ceedingly scanty. From the little available it is clear that the 
tribe suffered from the protracted conflict between the king- 
doms of Israel and Aram. In the reign of Baasha, Ben-Hadad, 
the king of Aram, invaded “and conquered Ijon, Dan, Abel- 
Beth-Maacah and all Chinneroth, with all the land of Naph- 
tali” (1 Kings 15:20), and he may possibly have annexed them 
to his kingdom. However, in the time of Omri and Ahab the 
tribe was certainly liberated. In 732 B.c.£., Tiglath-Pileser 111 
conquered, among other places, “all the land of Naphtali and 
he carried the people captive to Assyria” (11 Kings 15:29). It is 
reasonable to assume that he exiled only a section of the popu- 
lation, and that the territory, along with those remaining, was 
annexed as an Assyrian province with its center at Megiddo. In 
the days of Josiah, an attempt was made to reunite the north- 
ern tribes with the kingdom of the house of David, and appar- 
ently Naphtali was among them (11 Chron. 34:6). However, it 
proved unsuccessful owing to the death of Josiah at Megiddo 
and the subsequent subjugation of the land. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Saarisalt, Boundary Between Issachar 
and Naphtali (1927); Abel, Georg, 2 (1938), 63-65; J. Lewy, in: HUCA, 
18 (1943-44), 452, n. 122; Alt, Kl Schr, index; Y. Aharoni, Hitnahalut 
Shivtei Yisrael ba-Galil ha-Elyon (1957); idem, Land; Z. Kalai, Nahalot 
Shivtei Yisrael (1967), 56-57, 191ff., 259-60, 367ff., 401ff.; Kol Erez 
Naphtali (1968). 

[Isaac Avishur] 


NAPHTALI, TESTAMENT OF. A Hebrew fragment of a 
Testament of Naphtali was identified among the *Dead Sea 
Scrolls. It seems that this work was one of the sources of the 
Jewish Greek Pseudepigrapha, the Testament of the Twelve 
*Patriarchs. The Hebrew fragment deals with the genealogy 
of Bilhah and is longer than the parallel passage in the Greek 
text. A Testament of Naphtali in medieval Hebrew is preserved 
in two versions, the second, published by Wertheimer, being a 
secondary elaboration of the first one. The medieval Hebrew 
Testament, which is not identical with the text discovered in 
Qumran - it does not contain a genealogy of Bilhah - nor 
with the Greek Testament of Naphtali in the Testament of the 
Patriarchs, is a translation from a non-Hebrew source, prob- 
ably Greek. This source was composed in the same trend as 
the Testament of the Patriarchs and shows clear affinities with 
the extant Greek Testament of Naphtali. 

The ethical teaching of the medieval Hebrew Testament 
is based on fear of God and the golden rule (in the nega- 
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tive form). The stress on the importance of Levi and Judah is 
common to this text, the Greek Testament of the Patriarchs, 
and the Book of Jubilees; behind this idea lies, apparently, the 
Qumran concept of the two Messiahs, Messiah b. David, the 
anointed of Judah, and Messiah, the anointed of Aaron. In the 
text a dream of Naphtali is narrated which is similar to that in 
the Greek text (Naphtali 5:1-3). In both versions of the dream, 
Levi is identified with the sun and Judah with the moon. This 
passage, as indeed the whole work, shows a polemical ten- 
dency against Joseph and his descendants, in sharp opposition 
to the very positive appreciation of Joseph in the Testament of 
the Patriarchs. The second dream also has a parallel in chap- 
ter 6 of the Greek Testament of Naphtali, and it also shows 
the same polemical attitude toward Joseph. It is an interest- 
ing fact that the text praises the Hebrew language, which is 
in accordance with the ideology of the whole major religious 
trend exemplified in the Testament of the Patriarchs and the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. The treatise ends with the blessing of the 
man “who does not defile the Holy Spirit of God which hath 
been put and breathed into him,” a theologoumenon which 
has its exact parallel in the *Damascus Document. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Gaster, Studies and Texts, 1 (1925-28), 
69-91; 3 (1925-28), 22-30; R.H. Charles, The Greek Version of the 
Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs (1908); idem, The Testament of the 
Twelve Patriarchs (1908), lxvi-lxviii, 221-7; A.J. Wertheimer, Battei 
Midrashot, 1 (1950), 193-203; Milik, Dix ans découvertes dans le Désert 


de Juda (1957), 320. 
[David Flusser] 


NAPLES, city and former kingdom in Campania, S. Italy. The 
first Jewish settlement there probably dates to the beginning 
of the first century c.E., if not before. Josephus (Antiquities, 
XVII, 23-25, and Wars, II, 101-05) reports that during Au- 
gustus’ rule there was already a Jewish community at Puteoli 
(Dicaearchia), near Napoli. Puteoli was the most important 
mercantile harbor of Roman Italy in that period. Some sepul- 
chral inscriptions in Latin dated to a later period indeed at- 
test a Jewish presence in the area. By the fourth century c.E. 
the community of Naples was of considerable size and eco- 
nomically important. A Jewish burial ground was excavated 
in 1908 in Corso Malta. The tombs date from the end of the 
fourth century to the middle of the fifth century c.z. Three 
of the inscriptions are in Latin, one in Greek. It is interest- 
ing that one of the inscriptions in Latin is followed by an in- 
scription in Hebrew. All the inscriptions are decorated with 
the menorah. The etrog as well as the Holy Ark decorate two 
of the inscriptions. In 536, according to the Byzantine histo- 
rian Procopius (War V, 8:41, 10:24-25), the Jewish population 
helped the Goths, although unsuccessfully, to defend the city 
when it was besieged by the Byzantines. 

Eleventh- and twelfth-century documents show that the 
Naples community had a synagogue and a school. Jews en- 
joyed the right to own real estate and to dispose of it as they 
wished. *Benjamin of Tudela, who visited the town in c. 1159, 
found 500 Jews living there. From 1288, under Charles 11, anti- 
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Jewish disorders incited by Dominican preachers occurred; 
they reached their height in 1290 when serious outrages were 
committed and a synagogue was converted into a church. 
However, in 1330, Robert of Anjou invited Jews from the Ba- 
learic Islands to settle in Naples and in the rest of his kingdom, 
promising them protection against annoyance and the same 
taxation rights as those enjoyed by Christians. From 1442, 
under the rule of Aragon, conditions for the Jews in Naples 
and its surroundings were favorable, and attracted Jews from 
various parts of Europe. 

At the end of 1492 and the beginning of 1493, a large 
influx of refugees from Sicily, Sardinia, and Spain found 
temporary asylum in Naples. The Spanish refugees, under- 
nourished and sick, probably introduced the pestilence in 
1492 that struck down 20,000 persons in Naples alone. Among 
the Spanish refugees who landed in Naples in 1492 was Don 
Isaac *Abrabanel, who became fiscal adviser to King Fer- 
dinand 1 and Alfonso 11. In 1495 the Kingdom of Naples 
was conquered by the Spanish and in 1496 a decree for the 
expulsion of the Jews was issued, although it was not imple- 
mented. The expulsion of the Jews was definitively ordered 
in 1510 and finally carried out: exception was made for 200 
wealthy Jewish families who undertook to pay an annual tax 
of 300 ducats to the crown. In 1515 the *New Christians were 
also expelled from the kingdom. The 200 wealthy families, 
who had been joined by others in 1520, had increased to 600 
within the following decade. Although a new decree of expul- 
sion was issued in 1533, permission was granted to the Jews 
in November 1535 to reside in Naples for a further ten years 
against the payment of 10,000 ducats. However, the agree- 
ment was not respected by Emperor Charles v, and in 1541 he 
ordered the total expulsion of the Jews; this coincided with 
the establishment of a Christian loan bank (*Monte di Pietd) 
in Naples. 

It was not until 1735, when the kingdom passed to the 
Bourbons, that Jews were readmitted into Naples and the vi- 
cinity by an edict signed by Charles rv on Feb. 3, 1740. How- 
ever, following pressure by Jesuits and the Church, the few 
Jews who had accepted the invitation were again expelled 
(Sept. 18, 1746). In 1822, under the suggestion of Metternich, 
the Austrian premier, Solomon de Rothschild had his brother, 
Karl Mayer von *Rothschild of Frankfurt on the Main, settled 
in Naples as court banker of the Bourbons. There Rothschild 
did much to help the ruling dynasty economically, and he 
pushed for a liberalization of the government. Rothschild re- 
sided in Villa Acton-Pignatelli in Via Chiaia. Rothschild’s task 
came to an end in 1860, when Garibaldi conquered Naples. By 
then a small Jewish community had developed around Roth- 
schild. Religious services began to be held in Naples in 1831, 
but a synagogue was not opened until June 1864. The syna- 
gogue located in the Palazzo Sessa was inaugurated in 1864 
thanks to the influence of Baron Rothschild. In the entrance 
there are two marble statues; one in honor of the community 
president Dario Ascarelli who bought the premises for the 
synagogue in 1910 and the other which commemorates the 
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deportation of Neapolitan Jews during World War 11. Resto- 
ration was carried out in 1992. 


[Ariel Toaff / Samuele Rocca (2"4 ed.) 


In 1931 there were 998 Jews in the community of Naples, 
whose authority extended to all southern Italy. Persecutions 
during World War 11 had minor consequences as the Allied 
landing led to a speedy liberation of southern Italy. Neverthe- 
less, 11 Jews were taken to extermination camps from Naples 
and others were killed elsewhere. From 1943 to 1945 Naples 
was the biggest harbor that served the Allies in the Mediter- 
ranean. Thus various Jewish units from Palestine served in 
the area as well as Jewish chaplains from the U.S. Army. Both 
assisted the local Jewish community. After the war, the U.S. 
Navy held regular services for American Jewish sailors in Na- 
ples. At the war’s end 534 Jews remained in the community. In 
1969 there were 450 Jews in Naples. In the early 21° century 
the community numbered a handful of families. 


[Sergio DellaPergola / Samuele Rocca (2"4 ed.)] 


Hebrew Printing 

A Hebrew press was established in Naples not later than 1485, 
and in the decade which followed nearly 20 books were pub- 
lished, making the city one of the most important cradles of 
Hebrew *incunabula. Naples was then a center of general book 
printing and the book trade, and wealthy members of the Jew- 
ish community including immigrants from Spain and Portu- 
gal, financed the publishing of Hebrew books. The first Jewish 
printer there was the German Joseph b. Jacob *Gunzenhau- 
sen, who was followed in 1490 by Joshua Solomon *Soncino. 
A third printer was Isaac b. Judah ibn Katorzo (of Calata- 
yud in Spain). The first book published (in 1487) was Psalms 
with David Kimhi’s commentary, followed by Proverbs with 
a commentary by Immanuel of Rome (n.d.), and the rest of 
the Hagiographa in 1488. A Pentateuch (with Rashi), the Five 
Scrolls, and the Antiochus *Scroll appeared in 1491. The first 
printed edition of Abraham ibn Ezra’s Pentateuch commen- 
tary came out in 1488; Nahmanides’ Pentateuch commentary 
was printed in 1490 by Katorzo; and that of Bahya b. Asher in 
1492. The magnificent first edition of the entire Mishnah (with 
Maimonides’ commentary) was published in 1492. Halakhic 
works included Jacob Landau’s Agur (n.d.), the first Hebrew 
work with approbations (*Haskamot) and the second printed 
in the lifetime of the author (who was one of Gunzenhausen’s 
typesetters); the first edition of the Kol Bo (n.d.); and Kimhi’s 
Sefer ha-Shorashim was published by Gunzenhausen in 1490, 
and by Soncino (and Katorzo?) in 1491. Bahya b. Joseph ibn 
Paquda's “Duties of the Heart” (Hovot ha-Levavot) appeared 
in 1489, and Nahmanides’ Shaar ha-Gemul in 1490. Of par- 
ticular interest are Perez Trabot’s Makre Dardekei (1488), a 
14'*-century Hebrew glossary with Italian, Arabic, and also 
French, Provengal, and German translations; Kalonymus b. 
Kalonymus satirical Even Bohan (1489); a Hebrew grammar, 
Petah Devarai (1492); a five-volume Hebrew translation of 
Avicenna’s medical canon Ha-Kanon ha-Gadol printed for 
the first and only time. The fourth edition of Dante’s Divina 
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Commedia was published by an anonymous Jewish printer 
in Naples in 1477. 
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NAPLES AND COLLIER COUNTY, county in Florida, U.S. 
At the beginning of the 21°t century, Naples and Collier County 
hosted perhaps the newest and fastest-growing Jewish com- 
munity in Florida. This area on the southwest coast of Florida 
did not welcome Jews and there are none recorded there until 
the late 1950s. When Joseph and Helen Weinfeld drove into 
Naples, interested in purchasing real estate, they were told, “If 
you are Jewish, just keep going.” Through persistence, by 1956, 
Joe Weinfeld was selling lots in Naples. The earliest known 
families to settle were the Freschels, Gilmans, Dinaburgs, and 
Luffs. These families with young children ventured to Naples 
and established businesses. The Freschels and Gilmans opened 
the Anchor Bar; the Dinaburgs made cement blocks; and Ga- 
briel Luff was the first Jewish real estate person in town. There 
were no streetlights and no doctors and mosquitoes were a ma- 
jor challenge. A few years later the developer of Golden Gate 
and Golden Gate Estates employed some Jewish salesmen who 
added to the tiny community and there were enough Jews to 
have High Holiday services. In 1962 the Jewish Community 
Center of Collier County was founded with Garson Dinaburg 
as the lay leader and Leo Spiegel as the volunteer cantor. Three 
years later a board of directors was established. Services were 
held in various venues around town and the family of builder 
Sam Chudnow donated a Torah in 1965 when he had to say 
kaddish. In 1966 the State of Florida issued a charter, signed 
by president Garson Dinaburg, secretary Gabriel Luff and vice 
president/treasurer William Freschel. By 1970 retirees helped 
increase their numbers along with younger professionals and 
retailers with families. Judy Dinaburg married Charles Wal- 
lowitz in the first Jewish wedding and their daughter, Jennifer 
Relkin, was the community’s first baby naming. Joseph Wein- 
feld started a religious school in 1972 with eight children. By 
1973 there was a bar mitzvah and congregation president Jo- 
seph Weinfeld and lay leader Garson Dinaburg led efforts to 
secure from Collier Development Corporation about two acres 
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of land on Pine Ridge Road for $15,000. Led by Rabbi Simon 
Friedman of Cape Coral, 57 member families participated in 
the dedication of the new synagogue on April 31, 1975. The first 
paid rabbi was Abraham Shusterman of Baltimore, who came 
in 1977. An educational and social wing was added in 1980 and 
the name of the reform congregation was changed to Temple 
Shalom that year. Rabbis Mark Golub, Alan Tuffs, and Seth 
Philips each served the congregation for three years. Recog- 
nizing the need for expanded space in 1988, young congrega- 
tion members purchased another piece of property on Pine 
Ridge Road, close to State Road 951. A new synagogue was 
dedicated in 1991 with a membership of 375 families. In 2005 
there were 713 member families of this pioneer congregation. 
Rabbi James Perman became spiritual leader in 1993 and Rabbi 
Daniel Sherman joined him as assistant in 1999. 

As of 2005 the Jewish population of about 6,000 (not 
including snowbirds), mostly from the Midwest and lately 
also from the New England area, was distributed all over the 
county from Marco Island north through Naples and into Bo- 
nita Springs and Estero. With an annual growth rate of about 
15%, there are many young families, a gap in the 50-somethings 
and then early retirees. A high percentage of the Jews are af- 
filiated; about 50% belong to a congregation. There are three 
Reform congregations (Temple Shalom of Naples, Jewish Con- 
gregation of Marco Island, and Naples Jewish Center), a Con- 
servative (Maayan Congregation), and a Chabad with their 
various havurot, Sisterhoods, and Mer’s Clubs. Jewish organi- 
zations are vibrant and diverse: Jewish Family Services, Naples 
Friends of ARMDI (Magen David Adom); Hadassah, National 
Council of Jewish Women; Brandeis; orT, Israel Bonds, Jew- 
ish War Veterans, Southern Florida Holocaust Museum, and 
even a Yiddish Club. Monies have been raised for the United 
Jewish Appeal since about 1980. The Jewish Federation of Col- 
lier County raised $660,000 in 2004. The Federation, which 
counts 30% of the households as contributors, publishes Fed- 
eration Star monthly with community news. 


[Marcia Jo Zerivitz (2™4 ed.)] 


"NAPOLEON BONAPARTE (1769-1821), emperor of the 
French. He proclaimed the *emancipation of the Jews in the 
Italian states which he had established, and the majority of 
the Jews in Italy hailed Napoleon as a liberator and political 
savior, calling him “Helek Tov” (lit. “Good Part”; cf. Bona- 
Parte). Even by this time, however, problems had arisen from 
the contradictions posed by Jewish laws and communal au- 
tonomy on the one hand and the political and civic obliga- 
tions of the Jews on the other. In May 1799, during Napoleon's 
campaign in Palestine (see below), the government newspaper 
Moniteur published the information that Napoleon had issued 
a manifesto in Palestine which promised the Jews their return 
to their country. Many European newspapers reproduced this 
information, although today it is questioned whether Napo- 
leon really issued such a declaration. The news concerning the 
manifesto and Napoleon's Palestine campaign made little im- 
pression on the Jews in Europe. On the other hand, the cam- 
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paign gave rise to millenarian hopes among certain noncon- 
formist circles in England; for the first time, their expectation 
of the return of Israel to Palestine and hence to the Church 
was linked with realistic political projects. 

The principal influence exercised by Napoleon as em- 
peror on Jewish history was in the years 1806 to 1808 when he 
convened the Assembly of Jewish *Notables and the (French) 
*Sanhedrin, and established the *Consistories. The program- 
matic documents formulated during this period and the insti- 
tutions which then came into being embody the first practi- 
cal expression of the demands made bya centralized modern 
state on the Jews who had become its citizens - “the separa- 
tion of the political from the religious elements in Judaism” 
The news of the activities of the Jewish assemblies stirred both 
Jewish and gentile sectors of society in Central and Western 
Europe. The Austrian authorities were apprehensive that the 
Jews would regard Napoleon in the light of a messiah. In Eng- 
land, theological hopes and political projects for the “Return 
of Israel” intensified. On March 17, 1808, however, Napoleon 
issued an order restricting the economic activity and the 
freedom of movement of the Jews in the eastern provinces of 
the empire for a period of ten years, an order which became 
known among Jews as the “Infamous Decree.” 

Napoleon's victorious armies brought civic emancipation 
to the Jews in all the countries of Central and Western Europe 
where governments dependent on him were formed. The cen- 
tral Jewish Consistory established in the Kingdom of West- 
phalia was the first Jewish institution in Europe to introduce 
reforms into the Jewish religion. The Jews of Eastern Europe 
were only ephemerally influenced by Napoleon’s conquests. 
Discussions were held among Hasidim as to whether support 
should be given to Napoleon or the Russian Czar Alexander 1 
in order to hasten the coming of the messiah. 


[Baruch Mevorah] 


The Palestine Campaign (Feb. 8-June 1, 1799) 
After the conquest of Egypt in August 1798 by Napoleon’s 
army, the defeated survivors fled to Palestine, where the pa- 
sha of *Acre, Ahmad al-Jazzar, and the Turks attempted to 
organize resistance. At the beginning of February, Napoleon 
moved into Palestine at the head of a 13,000-man army. He 
took El Arish on Feb. 20 and reached Gaza on Feb. 24; the 
small Jewish community there fled to Hebron. On March 1 
Napoleon reached Ramleh and on March 7 Jaffa surrendered 
after a four-day siege. The French army continued northward, 
crossed the southern Carmel on March 16 and 17, and reached 
al-Havithiyya (west of Sha’ar ha-Amakim). Haifa was captured 
on March 18. On March 19 the French army reached the walls 
of Acre; however, supported by British warships, the city with- 
stood a protracted siege and several assaults by the French. A 
Jew, H.S. *Farhi, Ahmad al-Jazzar’s chief aide, played an im- 
portant role in its defense. By June 1799, Napoleon's army, now 
plague-ridden and decimated, had moved back into Egypt. 
From a political point of view, Napoleon’s campaign in 
Palestine marked the beginning of a renewed interest of the 
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Western Powers in Palestine as occupying an important in- 
ternational position. From a social-cultural point of view, the 
importance of the campaign was much more limited. How- 
ever, this was the first substantial contact made between the 
inhabitants of Palestine and Westerners since the destruction 
of Crusader Acre. 

[Abraham J. Brawer] 
Impact on Jewish History 
The forces unleashed by Napoleon brought in their wake con- 
tradictory effects on the course of modern Jewish history. The 
breakup of old European feudal patterns of societal organiza- 
tion was eventually to open up a range of new economic and 
political options for the Jew. The closed societies that restricted 
but sheltered him were never again to be the same. On the 
other hand, the immediate effect of these forces was to pro- 
voke an almost total reversal in the process of civic emanci- 
pation brought about in the course of Napoleonic conquests. 
Nonetheless, Jewish Emancipation was to come eventually, 
even if its triumph was to be delayed till later in the century. 
Well in advance of that time the Napoleonic uprooting of the 
established order forced the Jewish community to contend 
with the many challenges posed by that process to their tra- 
ditions and their lives. Already before Napoleon there were 
individual Jews seeking an accommodation with the world 
outside the ghetto. The events that surrounded the Napole- 
onic adventure extended the concern of the few to the preoc- 
cupation of the people as a whole. Moreover, Napoleon's in- 
sistence on a price to be paid by the Jew for his entrance into 
the modern world was to set the tone for much of the debate 
within the Jewish community during the Emancipation era. 
How to remain loyal to the traditions of his people and at 
home in the modern world was a problem with which the Jew 
wrestled throughout the period of his modern history; it is a 
problem first posed practically and seriously by the threat of 


Napoleonic successes. 
[Alexander Shapiro] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Anchel, Napoléon et les Juifs (1928); E.A. 
Halphen (ed.), Recueil des lois, décrets et ordonnances concernant les 
Israélites (1851); Sagnac, in: Revue de l'histoire moderne et contempo- 
raine, 2-3 (1901-02); P. Guedalla, Napoleon and Palestine (1925); Gel- 
ber, in: REJ, 83 (1927), 1-21, 113-45; FE. Kobler, The Vision Was There 
(1956), 42-47; FE Pietri, Napoléon et les Israélites (1965); B. Mevorakh, 
Napoleon u-Tekufato (1968). 


NAQUET, ALFRED JOSEPH (1834-1916), French chem- 
ist and republican politician. Born at Carpentras, Vaucluse, 
Naquet became professor of chemistry at the Polytechnic In- 
stitute at Palermo in 1863 and later professor of medicine in 
Paris. He participated in the 1867 Peace Conference at Ge- 
neva, where he spoke out against the French Empire and 
was imprisoned for 15 months. Naquet was again imprisoned 
following the publication of Réligion, Propriété, Famille in 
1869, in which he opposed religious marriage, and was also 
deprived of his civic rights. Following his release he went to 
Spain but returned to France in 1870, working for the repub- 
lican government in Tours. In 1871 he was elected deputy for 
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Vaucluse, and from 1882 was a member of the senate. Naquet 
represented the left wing of the Assembly and the Senate and 
repeatedly pressed for legislation on divorce, the laws of 1884 
being known as the “loi Naquet.” His support for General 
Boulanger in 1888 did considerable harm to his career, and 
following allegations of complicity in the Panama scandal, he 
fled to England. Although subsequently vindicated, Naquet 
did not take any further part in French politics. His writings 
include Principes de chimie fondés sur les théories modernes 
(1865); Le Divorce (1877); LHumanité et la patrie (1901); La 
République radicale (1873); and Socialisme collectiviste et so- 


cialisme libéral (1890). 
[Samuel Aaron Miller] 


NARA (also ONR: Ob6z Narodowo-Radykalny: “National- 
Radical Camp”), a nationalistic, antisemitic organization in 
Poland, formed on April 14, 1934. The group was organized 
by youth who seceded from the *Endecja (ND) Party, which 
was also antisemitic. Whereas ND was anti-German, NARA, in- 
spired and supported by the Nazis, wanted to serve as a bridge 
between the antisemitic ideologies of both Germany and Po- 
land. The program of NARA envisaged a fascist regime mod- 
eled on the Nazi plan. It called for the assimilation of the Slavic 
minorities in Poland (Ukrainians, Belorussians), and the ex- 
pulsion of Jews by means of economic boycott, by seizing 
their sources of living, confiscating their assets, and denying 
them all civil rights. With such forceful economic measures 
against Jews, NARA aimed to win the sympathy of the masses 
during a critical economic period and, at the same time, form 
a strong movement in oppositon to *Pilsudski’s regime. The 
membership of NARA embraced mainly city youth and uni- 
versity students. After widespread terrorist activities against 
Jews, particularly Jewish students, NARA was dissolved by the 
government (July 10, 1934) and its newspaper Sztafeta, prohib- 
ited. The group continued its illegal activities, supported and 
increased by various rightist groups, until it met with complete 
defeat in the municipal elections of December 1938. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.L. Buell, Poland: Key to Europe (1939); 108, 
117, 187; I. Greenbaum, in: EG, 1 (1953), 113-6; Wielka Encyklopedia 
Powszechna, 8 (1966), 89-90. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Rudnicki, 
Oboz Narodowo Radykalny geneza i dzialalnosc (1985), 83. 


NARBATA, Jewish district E. of Caesarea, which perhaps in- 
herited the name of Arubboth in the third district of Solomon 
(1 Kings 4:10); it appears in the Book of Maccabees (1 Macc. 
5:23) as Arbatta, a city from which Simeon evacuated Jews at 
the beginning of the Hasmonean revolt. In 66 c.£., the Jews of 
Caesarea moved to the toparchy of Narbata because of perse- 
cution (Jos., Wars. 2:291). It is mentioned (in a different form) 
in the Jerusalem Talmud as the site of an inn (Ber. 6:1, 10b). 
The district of Narbata was inhabited by a mixture of Jews, 
Samaritans, and pagans. It is identified with Khirbat Baydis, 
where there are remains of a town of the Roman period. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Avi- Yonah, Geog, 127 (incl. bibl.). 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 
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NARBONI, family of French origin which established itself 
in Algeria toward the close of the 14'* century. ALLAL BEN 
SIDUN BEN JOSHUA (15'" century) was a wonder-working 
rabbi in Tlemcen. He composed a large number of piyyutim, 
some of which were included in the mahzor of Tlemcen. Until 
recently, frequent pilgrimages were made to his grave. sHa- 
LoM (d. 1691), a financier in Algiers, was appointed *muqad- 
dim of the Jews of that town and played a political role in the 
relations with the Christian countries. MORDECAI (d. 1794) 
edited the work Kol Yehudah by Judah *Ayash of Algiers. Ac- 
cused of having blasphemed Islam, he was given the alterna- 
tive of conversion or death; he was beheaded in Algiers. ELIE 
and GEorGES, both heroes in World War 1, were respectively 
president of the Jewish Consistory in Constantine and an army 
medical officer. ANDRE (1912-1979), lawyer and a leader of 
Algerian Jewry, participated in the defense of his coreligion- 
ists, particularly during the antisemitic Vichy government. A 
fervent Zionist, he was one of the founders of the Algerian 
Zionist movement. When Algeria achieved independence 
(1962), he settled in Israel, where he became a member of the 
executive of the Jewish Agency. From 1972, he headed the de- 
partment for Sephardi communities. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Cahen, Les Juifs de l'Afrique Septentrio- 
nale (1867), 100; M. Eisenbeth, Le Judaisme Nord-Africain (1931), 273; 
Hirschberg, Afrikah, 2 (1965), 53, 90. 
[David Corcos] 


NARBONNE, town in S. France, 5 mi. (8 km.) from the Medi- 
terranean. The capital of medieval Septimania, Narbonne was 
ruled successively by the Visigoths (4132), the Saracens (719), 
and the Franks (759). About 900 it became the possession of 
the local viscount. In 1508 Louis x11 of France annexed it to 
his domains. The earliest written evidence of a Jewish presence 
in France, from about 471, comes from Narbonne. Sidonius 
Apollinaris, bishop of *Clermont, entrusted a Jew by the name 
of Gozolas and a customer of Magnus Felix of Narbonne, with 
a letter for the latter. Jews are not mentioned again in Nar- 
bonne until a *Church council was held there in 589, which 
forbade Jews, under penalty of a heavy fine, to recite prayers 
aloud, even in Jewish funeral processions (canon 9, in Mansi, 
Collectio, 1x, 1016). Soon after (597) Pope *Gregory 1 ordered 
an inquiry into a report that four captive Christian brothers 
had been bought by Jews of Narbonne who held them in their 
service. The earliest known inscription relating to the Jews of 
France also comes from Narbonne. It is an epitaph in Latin, 
including the phrase “Peace to Israel” in Hebrew, to three sib- 
lings who died either at the same time or within a short pe- 
riod of one another, probably victims of a plague recorded in 
Septimania at about the same period. 

While there is no information about the Jews of Nar- 
bonne during the period of Muslim occupation, a legendary 
tradition of the 12‘ and 13" centuries tells of the election of 
“Jewish kings” there when the town was taken by Pépin the 
Short in 759. According to some sources (Philomena, Gesta 
Caroli Magni ad Carcassonam; Milhemet Mitzvah of *Meir 
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Simeon ha-Me’ili), Jews helped to drive out the Muslims and 
as a sure means of appreciation, were granted the right to be 
governed by a “Jewish king” Another source (the addition 
to the Sefer ha-Kabbalah of Abraham *Ibn Daud) states that 
Charlemagne invited a certain Machir to become the founder 
of the dynasty of “Jewish kings.” Although this princely dy- 
nasty is confirmed authentically only from the 11" or 12" cen- 
turies, the Jews held freehold properties by 768. Pope Stephen 
111 in a letter addressed to Aribert, archbishop of Narbonne, 
was critical of the fact that Jews, by virtue of the privileges 
granted by the kings of France, not only owned alodial prop- 
erties in both the towns and their surroundings, but also em- 
ployed Christians to work in their vineyards and fields. At 
the close of the ninth century King Charles 111 the Simple 
(898-923) tried to dispossess the Jews of Narbonne of their es- 
tates, at first those that had been recently acquired from Chris- 
tians, and later all others. These measures did not remain in 
force for long, and a short while later Jews again owned prop- 
erty, including mills which they also worked. 

The partition of jurisdiction over the town between the 
viscount and the archbishop resulted in the emergence of two 
distinct groups of Jews, from the point of view of their civic 
administration (among themselves the Jews formed a sin- 
gle community). In the 11 century Archbishop Pons d’Arce 
nominated two Jews as toll gatherers. Between 1134 and 1143 
clashes which broke out as a result of differences between Er- 
mengarde, viscountess of Narbonne, and Alphonse Jourdain, 
count of Toulouse, worsened the situation of Narbonne’s Jews, 
and many of them then emigrated to *Anjou, *Poitou, and to 
the kingdom of France. According to the addition to the Sefer 
ha-Kabbalah, the Jews of Narbonne numbered 2,000 around 
1143; in 1161 Benjamin of Tudela mentions 300 Jews there (but 
since this figure probably refers to heads of families there was 
probably a Jewish population of some 1,500). In 1163 Jews were 
the objects of attacks by the Spanish crusaders but were pro- 
tected by both Viscount Bérenger and Archbishop Guiffrey. 

The Jewish quarter of the viscounty (known as Grande 
Juiverie, Jouzaigas Majours, etc.), which was of considerable 
size, situated to the north of the present Place de Hotel de 
Ville and Cours de la République, did not constitute a “closed” 
quarter and non-Jews and Jews lived side by side. From 1217 
the Jews benefited from a very advantageous charter granted 
by the viscount, in which they were represented by ten arbitra- 
tors. Although the Jewish quarter under the archbishop’s ju- 
risdiction, situated in the Belvéze quarter, did not obtain such 
an advantageous charter until 1284, the two Jewish sections 
shared all community resources. In the viscounty there were 
at least two synagogues, a hospital, baths, and workrooms, and 
in the archbishopric there was a cemetery, known as Mont ju- 
daique (or Montjuzaic), some of whose epitaphs were found 
and preserved in the museum. 

In 1236 a petty brawl between a Jew and a fisherman that 
ended in an accidental homicide set off an anti-Jewish riot 
which was rapidly suppressed by Viscount Aimeri rv, who or- 
dered the restitution of all objects stolen during the pillage. The 
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Jewish community celebrated its good fortune by a local Purim. 
At the end of 1246 Viscount Amauri 1 demonstrated his sympa- 
thy toward the Jews by attending a protest meeting against the 
anti-Jewish policies of King *Louis rx. It was, therefore, not sur- 
prising that the Jewish quarter of the viscounty attracted Jews 
from the rest of the province as well as from the archbishop’s 
part of the town. After disputes between the two overlords of 
the town over the judicial status of certain Jews, both joined 
forces to defend themselves against the claims of the monarchy, 
which sought to deprive them (from the close of the 13" cen- 
tury) of the jurisdiction over “their” Jews. When the expulsion 
order was issued, however, there was no evidence of protest by 
either the archbishop or the viscount, and it was only with the 
liquidation of Jewish property that both intervened to claim 
their share of the profits. (Only the viscount made a satisfactory 
settlement with the king.) In 1306, on the eve of the expulsion, 
the town register indicated 165 Jewish households, or about 825 
persons (less than 5% of the total population). The exiled Jews 
moved mainly to *Roussillon or to the Catalonian regions. A 
few returned in 1315 and later, in 1359, more returned. Tradi- 
tion has it that three events caused the decline of the town of 
Narbonne: the silting of the Aude River; the expulsion of the 
Jews in 1306; and the *Black Death plague of 1348. 

The Jews of Narbonne were engaged in both agriculture 
and the production of wine. With the transfer of ownership 
of cultivable areas Jews, nevertheless, often retained part of 
the harvest for themselves. Jews were also involved with salt 
mines and water mills. Serving as public functionaries, Nar- 
bonne’s Jews also collected fees for the archbishop and acted 
as brokers as well as traders. A Jewish notary served to draw 
up contracts between Jews. There were a number of Jewish 
physicians in Narbonne and also some goldsmiths. Many Jews 
practiced moneylending, particularly from the beginning of 
the 13" century. (Loans were generally given against pledges, 
personal property, or real estate.) 

In his Sefer ha-Kabbalah, Abraham ibn Daud mentions 
only two French communities which were outstanding for 
their learning and one of them was Narbonne. Important 
scholars were R. *Moses b. Joseph b. Merwan ha-Levi, R. 
*Abraham b. Isaac of Narbonne, and R. Meir b. Joseph (to- 
ward the middle of the 13" century), who “caused the Torah 
to shine forth before their disciples by the study of the Pen- 
tateuch, the Bible, the Mishnah, the Babylonian Talmud, and 
the Jerusalem Talmud. Benjamin of Tudela praised the town 
“which already has an ancient reputation for erudition. And 
from there, the Torah has spread throughout all countries. 
Scholars and men of great authority live there” Among Nar- 
bonne’s most famous scholars were *Moses ha-Darshan, ex- 
egete and head of the yeshivah (toward the middle of the 11 
century); Abraham b. Isaac of Narbonne, referred to as av bet 
din, the father-in-law of *Abraham b. David of Posquiéres and 
author of ritual works and talmudic commentaries (second 
half of the 12" century); Joseph *Kimhi (Maistre Petit) and 
his two sons Moses *Kimhi and David *Kimhi (second half of 
the 12" and early 13" centuries); *Isaac b. Meir of Narbonne, 
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liturgic poet (first half of the 13‘ century); Moses b. Joseph 
b. Merwan ha-Levi, teacher of (among others) Abraham b. 
David; Meir b. Simeon ha-Meiili, author of Milhemet Mitzvah 
(middle of the 13" century); and Maestro David de Caslari, 
physician and poet famous for his commentary on *Maimo- 
nides’ Guide; and *Moses b. Joshua b. Har David Narboni 
(late 13" century). There were others who stayed for a time in 
Narbonne or who were born there but whose activities were 
restricted to other places. Numerous personalities later bore 
the surname *Narboni. The 13'*-century Jewish troubadour, 
Bofilh, also came from Narbonne. 

From the beginning of the 18» century, Jewish mer- 
chants from Avignon were authorized to visit Narbonne four 
times a year in order to trade there for a period of one month 
each time. From the close of the 18» century Jews settled in 
the town as permanent residents. On the eve of World War 11 
there were hardly any Jews in Narbonne, as was still the situ- 
ation in subsequent decades. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 401ff.; G. Saige, Les Juifs du 
Languedoc (1881), index; J. Regne, Etude sur la condition des Juifs a 
Narbonne (1912); B. Blumenkranz, Juifs et chrétiens... (1960), index; 
I. Levi, in: REJ, 48 (1904), 197ff; 49 (1904), 147ff. Frey, Corpus, no. 
670; R.W. Emery, Heresy and Inquisition in Narbonne... (1941), 22; Z. 
Szajkowski, Franco-Judaica (1962), no. 309; idem, Analytical Franco- 
Jewish Gazetteer (1966), 164; Ibn Daud, Tradition, index. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


NARDI (Narodietzky), NAHUM (1901-1977), composer. 
Born in Kiev, Nardi studied the piano and composition at the 
Kiev, Warsaw, and Vienna conservatories and went to Pales- 
tine in 1923. There he began to give piano recitals but soon 
turned to composing, inspired by Arab Bedouin and peas- 
ant songs and the Sephardi and Yemenite melos. Many of his 
songs for children and adults became folk songs for which he 
developed an original style of piano accompaniment. Many 
of them were first performed at his joint recitals with the Ye- 
menite singer, Brachah *Zefira, his first wife. For these recit- 
als he developed an original style of piano accompaniment. 
In later years Nardi also promoted the careers of several 
other singers of Yemenite origin. Among other associations 
which contributed to his production and style were those with 
Hayyim Nahman *Bialik, the poet and educator Levin *Kip- 
nis, and the poet and composer Yizhak Navon. 

Nardi’s songs, which have achieved folk song status, in- 
clude: Shir ha-Avodah ve-ha-Melakhah, Bein Nehar Perat, Yesh 
Li Gan (Bialik), Mi Yivneh Bayit be-Tel Aviv, Shanah Halkhah, 
Ani Purim (L. Kipnis, the latter also metamorphosed by an un- 
known kindergarten poet into the ubiquitous Ha-Shafan ha- 
Katan); Kakhol Yam ha-Mayim (N. Alterman); Udi Hamudi 
(M. Dafna); Alei Givah (Broides, the tune beginning DGFED 
as distinct from M. *Ravina’s setting); Pattish Masmer Nikkakh 
Maher (E. Harussi); Shetu ha-Adarim (A. Penn); Sisi Admat 
ha-Sharon (Y. Fichmann); Mi Yitteneni Of (D. Shimoni), Im 
Yesh Ei Sham (Y. Karni) — both transformations of Oriental 


Jewish folk melodies. 
[Bathja Bayer] 
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NARESH, town situated on the bank of the Euphrates, south 
of the old city of Babylon and of *Sura. A canal went from 
near Naresh to Nippur. The town was situated in a hilly district 
and extended over a very wide area (Er. 56a). As a result it was 
not surrounded by a wall and this constituted a danger to the 
safety of its inhabitants at night (Hul. 127a). This particularly 
affected the women of the city who were obliged to undergo 
their ritual bathing (Nid. 67b). Naresh became renowned in 
the talmudic era because of Rav Papa, a native of Naresh, who 
lived and was active there in the middle of the fourth century 
c.E. Rav Papa studied at *Mahoza under Rava, and after Rava’s 
death some of his pupils left for Naresh, where Papa served as 
head of the academy and Huna b. Joshua as head of the *Kal- 
lah. The Jews of Naresh engaged in agriculture (BM 68a), and 
among the products made by its inhabitants, thick blankets 
were famous (Yoma 69a). The inhabitants had a bad reputation 
and were known as extortioners and thieves; it was said: “Ifa 
native of Naresh kisses you, count your teeth” (Hul. 1274). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neubauer, Geog. 365; A. Berliner, in: Jahres- 
bericht des Rabbiner-Seminars zu Berlin pro 5643 (1882-1883), 54; J. 
Obermeyer, Die Landschaft Babylonien im Zeualter des Talmuds und 
des Gaonates (1929), 306-12. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Eshel, Jewish 
Settlements in Babylonia during Talmudic Times (1979), 191-93. 


[Moshe Beer] 


NARKISS, BEZALEL (1926—-_), Jewish art historian. Narkiss 
was born in Jerusalem, the son of Mordechai *Narkiss, direc- 
tor of the Bezalel Art Museum. He studied at the Hebrew Uni- 
versity of Jerusalem and then taught history for five years at a 
secondary school in Haifa. It was only after his father’s death, 
while examining and arranging his papers, that Narkiss found 
his vocation; to establish Jewish art as a specialized academic 
discipline. Consequently, he retrained, studying at the Cour- 
tauld Institute of Art and the Warburg Institute at the Uni- 
versity of London. Specializing in the history of medieval art, 
where his interests were divided between iconographic and 
stylistic studies, he was particularly influenced in his approach 
to art by Hugo Buchthal and Francis Wormald, his supervisors 
in London, and Yitzhak *Baer, professor of medieval Jewish 
history in Jerusalem. After his return to Israel in 1963, Narkiss 
taught in the department of art history at the Hebrew Uni- 
versity, serving as chairman from 1974 to 1976. His positions 
included serving as art editor of Masada Press (1963-73) and 
foreign editor of Gesta International Center of Medieval Art 
(1973-80). He was the editor-in-chief of the Journal of Jewish 
Art (1974-86) and director of the Catalogue of Hebrew Illus- 
trated Manuscripts of the British Isles. He was illustrations 
consultant and art editor of the first edition of the Encyclo- 
paedia Judaica (1970). He was also the art adviser to the Di- 
aspora Museum (Beth Hatefutsoth), and sat on the boards of 
the Israel Museum and the Wolf Foundation. 

Narkiss’ unique contribution was as the founder of the 
Index of Jewish Art in 1974, thus undertaking the task of in- 
dexing all works of Jewish art worldwide. Through Narkiss’ 
seminal work, the study of Jewish art has been transformed 
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into a specialized academic discipline. He stressed the rela- 
tionship of the style to that of the general art of the region, 
while pointing to specific Jewish elements and iconography. 
The Center for Jewish Art at the Hebrew University, founded 
and initially led by him (1979-91), established the Journal 
of Jewish Art (now Jewish Art) and he served as its editor in 
1974-86. He worked towards the computerization of the In- 
dex, while concomitantly encouraging the continuing docu- 
mentation of Jewish art around the world. He also encouraged 
documentation and preservation activities in areas of Eastern 
Europe and the former Soviet Union that had been less ac- 
cessible before 1989. As a result of his activity, a school of stu- 
dents and researchers has evolved since the mid-1980s and 
the study of Jewish art as a discipline has spread from Israel 
to Europe and the United States. For this significant work he 
was awarded the Israel Prize in 1999. From 1999 he was a vis- 
iting scholar at Princeton and the National Gallery of Art in 
Washington, pc. Narkiss published widely on the subject of 
illuminated Hebrew Manuscripts, and his major work on the 
subject, Hebrew Illuminated Manuscripts, has appeared in 
several editions. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: “Bezalel Narkiss, List of Publications,” in: 
Jewish Art, 23/24 (1997-98), xv-xviii; G. Sed-Rajna, “From Bezalel to 
Bezalel; in: Jewish Art, 23/24 (1997-98), xi-xiv; Y. Zirlin, “The Publi- 
cations of Bezalel Narkiss, in: Jewish Art 12/13 (1986-87), 349-50. 


[Susan Nashman Fraiman (2"4 ed.)] 


NARKISS, MORDECHAI (1898-1957), Israel curator and art 
historian. Narkiss was born in Skala, Poland. In 1920 he settled 
in Erez Israel, where he continued his studies at the *Bezalel 
School, Jerusalem, and became assistant to the director, Boris 
*Schatz. Narkiss began to devote himself to amassing a collec- 
tion of Jewish art and antiquities, and in 1932 became director 
of the *Bezalel Museum. The museum had closed down with 
the school after Schatz’s death, but Narkiss founded the Society 
of Friends of the Bezalel National Museum and reopened it un- 
der the auspices of the executive of the Zionist Organization. 

Narkiss wrote on many aspects of Jewish art. Among his 
publications were Matbeot Erez Yisrael (“Coins of Erez Israel,” 
two parts, 1936 and 1938), The Channuka Lamp (1939), The 
Artcraft of the Yemenite Jews (1941), and Niello Work as a Jew- 
ish Craft (1942). He also wrote many articles, translated books 
on art, and was art editor of the Encyclopaedia Hebraica. The 
sixth volume of Eretz Israel (1960), one of the publications of 
the Israel Exploration Society, was dedicated to his memory. 
It included a complete bibliography of his works. 


NAROL, small town in the region of Lubaczow, southeastern 
Poland. Founded in 1585 as the settlement of Floryjanowa, 
the town later received the name of Narol. Jews who settled 
there were active as merchants and lessees. They developed 
an economically flourishing community which existed until 
1648-49, when the entire settlement of some 12,000 was de- 
stroyed in the *Chmielnicki pogroms. About 40,000 refu- 
gees from neighboring settlements fled to Narol in 1648 in 
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fear of the Cossacks. When the town was captured (1649) 
all of them were slaughtered. Nathan Nata *Hannover, in his 
Yeven Mezulah, described the massacre in these words: “Many 
were drowned in the water, many hundreds shut themselves 
up in the synagogue, but they broke down the doors and first 
slew the Jews inside it and then burnt the synagogue with the 
slain. There was no such slaughter in the whole of Poland ...” 
Documents on the history of the Jews in the town were also 
destroyed during the massacre. Although much wealth was 
lost in the Cossack plunder, a large part of it hidden under the 
ruins of the houses was discovered in the 19» century. Moses 
Kohen, rabbi of Narol, who was saved from the slaughter and 
later appointed rabbi of Metz in France, composed a *selihah 
in which he lamented the destruction of Narol - the death 
of its scholars and the loss of the Torah centers in the town. 
The settlement never returned to its prior glory. When the 
*Council of Four Lands was disbanded, the town still owed 
sums of money on taxes and other payments to the Council. 
Narol was incorporated into the territory of Austria follow- 
ing the partition of Poland in 1772. After World War 1, Narol 
became part of independent Poland, and in 1921 the number 
of Jews totaled 734 (out of 1,817). The majority of its Jews were 
Zionists who took an active part in the affairs of the Zionist 
Federation. In 1933 misfortune again overtook the town when 
a fire completely destroyed the houses of 23 families. In 1939 
the Germans expelled the Jews to the Soviet sector. 


[Shimshon Leib Kirshenboim] 


NAROT, JOSEPH (1913-1980), U.S. Reform rabbi and com- 
munal leader. Narot, who was born in Vilna, immigrated with 
his family to Ohio where he grew up and was educated. He was 
ordained by Hebrew Union College in 1940. He served first as 
assistant rabbi (1940-41), then as rabbi (1941-50) of Temple 
Beth Israel in Atlantic City, New Jersey. In 1950 he became 
rabbi of Temple Israel, Miami, that city’s oldest Reform syn- 
agogue. In Atlantic City, Narot was active in ujA drives and 
was founder and president of the Atlantic City Forum, com- 
posed of 60 civic organizations. He continued to divide his 
time between Jewish and civic concerns in Miami where he 
was member and chairman of the Dade County Community 
Board (1964-68). He was also president of the Dade County 
Welfare Planning Council (1961-63) and a founder of the In- 
terfaith Agency for Social Justice. 

[Gladys Rosen] 


NARROWE, MORTON (1932-— ), rabbi. Born in Philadel- 
phia in the U.S., Narrowe came to Sweden in 1965 as rabbi for 
the Stockholm Jewish congregation, becoming chief rabbi in 
1975 and emeritus in 1998. He was a member of the Swedish 
Bible Commission from 1974 to 2000 and in 1975 cofounded 
the Joint Jewish-Christian Interfaith Council. In 1977 he pub- 
lished a book entitled Handledning for sérjande (“Guidelines 
for the Bereaved”) and in 1990 he received his doctorate at the 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America. His thesis, “Zionism 
in Sweden: From Its Beginning until the End of World War 1,” 
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provides unique insight into early Zionist history in Sweden. 
Rabbi Narrowe also wrote numerous newspaper and maga- 
zine articles about Jews and Judaism, and participated in many 
radio and TV programs. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Svensk-judisk litteratur 1775-1994 — en litter- 


aturhistorisk 6versikt (1995). 
[Ilya Meyer (2"4 ed.)] 


NASATIR, ABRAHAM PHINEAS (1904-1991), U.S. his- 
torian. Born in Santa Ana, California, Nasatir taught at the 
University of Iowa and then moved to San Diego State Col- 
lege. He was a fellow of the Social Science Research Council 
and president of the Pacific Coast Branch of the American 
Historical Association. 

Nasatir specialized in the history of the United States 
West and Southwest, and published Before Lewis and Clark 
(2 vols., 1952). He edited Etienne Derbec’s A French Journal- 
ist in the California Gold Rush (1964). Later his interest in the 
southwest expanded beyond the U.S. frontier to include His- 
panic America and led to a history of that area, together with 
Helen M. Baily, Latin America (1960, 1968”). He was active in 
Jewish affairs. 

In 1965 he received the Outstanding Professor Award 
from the California State University Foundation. The Nasatir 
Professorship of Modern Jewish History was established in 
his honor at San Diego State University, where Nasatir taught 
history for 46 years and was active in the community as an 
advocate of Jewish education. 

His writings include French Activities in California 
(1945); with G.E. Monell, French Consuls in the United States 
(1967); with N.M. Loomis, Pedro Vial and the Roads to Santa 
Fe (1967); Spanish War Vessels on the Mississippi, 1792-1796 
(1968); Borderland in Retreat (1976); and The Imperial Osages 
(with G. Din, 1983). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Contemporary Authors, 11-12 (1965), 287. 

[Stanley J. Stein / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


NASAUD (Rom. Nasaud; Hung. Naszod), town in Bistrita- 
Nasaud county (Transylvania), Romania. Until 1918 and be- 
tween 1940 and 1945, Nasaud was part of Hungary. While still 
under Hungarian rule, it was a center of the Romanian nation- 
alist movement. Jews settled in Nasaud after the law prohibit- 
ing their settlement was abrogated in 1848 while residence in 
the town itself was still barred. Jews lived in the nearby village 
of Jidovitza (Entredam), today named *Rebreanu. The com- 
munity was Orthodox and strongly influenced by *Hasidism. 
In 1885 the government designated the community as the ad- 
ministrative center for the Jews of all the villages in the dis- 
trict. At the beginning of their residence in Nasaud the Jews 
belonged to two different communities: the “Hungarian” and 
the “Polish” This situation lasted until the 1880s, when they 
decided to unite the congregations. The community possessed 
a large synagogue, a bet midrash, and a heder. Jewish children 
attended elementary and secondary school in which the lan- 
guage of instruction was Romanian. The Jewish population in 
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Nasaud itself declined from 859 in 1866 to 425 (12% of the total) 
in 1930, and 415 (12.9%) in 1940. Between the two world wars 
there was an important Zionist movement in the town. There 
were 1,198 Jews living in the surrounding villages in 1930. Some 
400 Jews were deported to Auschwitz in the summer of 1944. 
In 1941 the Hungarian Horthiite authorities deported the “for- 
eign’ Jews to Kamenets-Podolski, in the Ukraine, where they 
were soon murdered by the Nazis. In 1944 the remaining local 
Jews were sent to a ghetto in Bistrita, the district capital, and 
from there deported to Auschwitz. After World War 11, about 
110 Jews returned to Nasaud, including former residents who 
had survived the camps and some who had previously lived in 
the surrounding district. As a result of immigration to Israel 
and elsewhere, the Jewish population dwindled and by 1971 
only two families were left in the town. 


[Yehouda Marton / Paul Schveiger (2"¢ ed.)] 


NASHIM (Heb. 0°73; “Women”), third order of the Mishnah, 
according to the accepted order mentioned in the homily of 
*Simeon b. Lakish (Shab. 31a; according to the order given by 
Tanhuma (Num. R. 13:15), it is the first). Nashim deals essen- 
tially with matrimonial law and with the laws governing the 
relations between husband and wife. It also includes the trac- 
tates *Nedarim (“vows”) and *Nazir (“the Nazirite”), respec- 
tively, since according to the Bible (Num. 30:4 ff.), the vow of a 
wife or a girl during her minority can be annulled by the hus- 
band or father (cf. Sot. 2a). The tractates included in Nashim 
are *Yevamot, 16 chapters; *Ketubbot, 13; Nedarim, 11; Nazir, 9; 
*Sotah, 9; *Gittin, 9; and *Kiddushin, 4. As is customary, the 
tractates are arranged in descending order according to the 
number of chapters (see *Mishnah). The mishnayot of Nashim 
also contain incidental aggadic passages, but at the end of 
Sotah and Kiddushin there are more continuous aggadic pas- 
sages. In the Tosefta, Yevamot has 14 chapters; Ketubbot, 12 (or 
13); Nedarim, 7; Nazir, 6; Sotah, 15; Gittin, 7 (or 9); and Kiddu- 
shin, 5. The aggadic section is richer than that of the Mishnah, 
particularly in Sotah. Because of their practical importance for 
matrimonial law and sexual morality, the tractates of the order 
Nashim are stressed in rabbinic study, and the more practically 
relevant parts have received extensive treatment by both the 
medieval commentators and the later rabbinical authorities, 
including all the responsa literature. 


[David Joseph Bornstein] 


NASH PAPYRUS, a second-century (c. 150) B.C.E. papy- 
rus fragment written in square Hebrew script, containing 
the *Decalogue and the *Shema. The Nash Papyrus was the 
oldest biblical text known before the discovery of the *Dead 
Sea Scrolls. A single sheet, not from a scroll, was purchased 
from an Egyptian dealer by W.L. Nash, secretary of the So- 
ciety of Biblical Archaeology in England, and published by 
S.A. Cooke in 1903. The papyrus is of unknown provenance, 
although allegedly from Fayyum. The text of the Decalogue 
accords closely with the Septuagint of Exodus (20:2ff.), and 
must resemble the Hebrew that underlay the Septuagint trans- 
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lation (see table of variants in article *Decalogue). The Shema 
follows (Deut. 6:4-5), including the Septuagint’s preliminary 
to verse 4: “And these are the statutes and the judgments that 
Moses (so Nash; Lx x, “the Lord”) commanded [the Israelites] 
in the wilderness when they left the land of Egypt” The papy- 
rus breaks off after the second letter of verse 5. The combina- 
tion of the Decalogue and the Shema indicates that the text 
of the papyrus represents the Torah readings included in the 
daily morning liturgy of Second Temple times (cf. Tam. 5:1: 
“they recited the Decalogue, the Shema, etc.”). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.A. Cooke, in: PSBA, 25 (1903), 34-56; EC. 
Burkitt, in: JQR, 15 (1903), 392-408; J. Mann, in: HUCA, 2 (1925), 283; 
WE Albright, in: BL, 56 (1937), 145-76; idem, in: BASOR, 115 (1949), 
10-19; M.Z.(H.) Segal, in: Leshonenu, 15 (1947), 27-36; Birnbaum, in: 
BASOR, 115 (1949), 20-22; EM. Cross, in: JBL, 74 (1955), 148 n. 3. 
[Moshe Greenberg] 


NASHVILLE, city in central Tennessee, U.S. Although there 
had been individual Jewish families in Nashville almost since 
it was founded in 1780, it was not until 1851 that the Hebrew 
Benevolent Burial Society purchased land for a cemetery. This 
piece of land is still a part of The Temple Cemetery, which 
was listed on the National Register of Historic Places in 2004. 
The first congregation, K.K. Mogen David, chartered in 1854, 
was made up of the mostly German members of the Hebrew 
Benevolent Burial Society. A second congregation, Ohava 
Emes, was chartered in 1860. In 1867 the two congregations 
reunited under the name of Ohava Sholom. A short-lived Re- 
form congregation, B’nai Yeshurun, had begun in 1864. Ohava 
Sholom adopted the Reform ritual and took the name “Vine 
Street Temple” when it completed a new sanctuary in 1876. 
It later relocated and took the name The Temple, Congrega- 
tion Ohabai Sholom. Also in 1876 the Conservative congre- 
gation Adas Israel was chartered. It later became the present 
West End Synagogue. The Hungarian Benevolent Society, 
chartered in 1871, evolved into the Orthodox congregation 
Sherith Israel. In 1992 a second Reform congregation, Con- 
gregation Micah was started. The Chabad Congregation Beit 
Tefilah began in 2001. 

Nashville's very active Jewish community belies its popu- 
lation of barely 8,000. The Gordon Jewish Community Cen- 
ter was established in 1902 as the MHA. Because of Jewish 
involvement in the civil rights movement, the Jewish Com- 
munity Center was dynamited in 1958. The Jewish Federation, 
founded in 1936 as the Jewish Community Council, helps 
Jews everywhere sustain communal life. The Nashville Sec- 
tion of the National Council of Jewish Women was founded 
in 1901. Jewish Family Service celebrated its first hundred and 
fifty years in 2003. It has assisted in the settlement in Nash- 
ville of Holocaust refugees and survivors and Jews from the 
former Soviet Union. B’nai Brith and Hadassah are active in 
Nashville. 

Nashville's Vanderbilt University has an active Ben Schul- 
man Center for Jewish Life and offers undergraduate and 
graduate degrees in Jewish studies. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: ES. Frank, Five Families and Eight Young 
Men (1962); idem, Beginnings on Market Street (1976); J. Roseman, 
From Y to J, the Hundred-Year History of Nashville’s Jewish Commu- 


nity Center (2004). 
. [Annette Ratkin (2"4 ed.)] 


NASI. In biblical usage, nasi signifies an important person, 
ranging from a king to a tribal chief or the head ofa large fam- 
ily. The nesi’im are the leaders of the people in the wilderness 
(Ex. 16:22, 34:31) and are counted by name (Num. 1:5-16); they 
are sent to spy out the land and are charged with its apportion- 
ment (Num. 13:1-15, 34:16 ff.); they bring special gifts and sacri- 
fices to the tabernacle (Ex. 35:27; Num. 7: 10ff.). The institution 
reflects the tribal covenant and declines with the conquest of 
Canaan; it is revived by Ezekiel, who denotes by it the future 
ruler of the people. This prophet so names the rulers of other 
small nations as well, but his avoidance of the term melekh 
(“king”) for the future ruler of Israel may signify disapproval 
of monarchical absolutism. Jewish rulers during the period 
of the Second Temple used the title nasi, thus asserting their 
authority while avoiding the assumption of kingship. 1 Mac- 
cabees 14:41 tells that Simeon the Hasmonean was declared 
ethnarch (“ruler of the people”) by the people in 141 B.c.£., the 
Hebrew original of that title probably being nasi. Coins minted 
by *Bar Kokhba during the abortive revolt against Rome bear 
the inscription Shimon Nesi Yisrael, demonstrating that the 
rebel leader considered himself nasi of the people; the title is 
similarly found in letters credited to Bar Kokhba. 

While the rabbis understood certain biblical instances 
of the term to mean “king” (see Hor. 3:3), they applied the ti- 
tle in a more limited sense to the president of the Sanhedrin, 
and perhaps to the heads of other bodies and orders too. The 
secular head of the sect described in the *Dead Sea Scrolls 
also bore the title (War Scroll, ed. Yadin, p. 184; in the English 
edition, p. 279). Rabbinic sources call one of the “pairs” (zu- 
got), going back to Yose b. Joezer (c. 165 B.C.E), the nasi (Hag. 
2:2), and continue to use the term for the head of the court 
through amoraic times. Historians have long been divided 
on the reliability of these early sources: some claim the title 
is used anachronistically, its actual usage commencing only 
with *Judah ha-Nasi (fl. 190 c.£.); others believe it first came 
into use after 70 C.E., or in 30 B.C.E. at the time of Hillel 
the Elder; yet others accept the mishnaic testimony (the head 
of a Phoenician synodos is called nasi in 96 B.c.E.) and even 
claim that the office is pre-Maccabean. The office was held by 
scions of the Hillelite family, though unusual circumstances 
may have allowed others to hold the office for relatively short 
periods, and it may have been unfilled when conditions were 
most disturbed (such as during the Hadrianic persecutions). 
The last Hillelite nasi was Rabban Gamaliel (v1), who died 
in 425. 

With the destruction of the Temple in 70 c.£., the office 
of the nasi becomes more significant. Onkelos performed the 
mourning ritual for Rabban Gamaliel 11 as though he were a 
king (see Sem. 8), and there is a strong implication that Rome 
extended him its recognition (see Eduy. 7:7). The Hillelite nasi 
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numerous installations for the production of oil and wine are 
known. There was also a major transformation of the high- 
land regions with the construction of agricultural terracing 
on a scale that had never been seen before. The countryside 
was divided up by a network of roads, some of which seem to 
have been consolidated intentionally by the state, to provide 
access between the cities and their rural hinterlands. In the 
seventh century B.c.E. there was a move towards a greater 
amount of settlement in marginal and arid zones, notably in 
the Negev and Judean deserts, and along the Dead Sea. Side 
by side with the Israelite and Judahite kingdoms, there were 
also additional ethnic entities present in the country, with the 
Phoenicians to the north (the plain of Akko and the sites of 
Achziv, Kabri, Keisan, Abu-Hawam) and with the Ammonites, 
Moabites, and Edomites in Transjordan to the east (Hesban, 
Dibon, Buseirah, Tawilan, Umm el-Biyara, Tell el-Kheleifeh, 
with some Edomite presence in the Negev to the south). An 
interesting Edomite shrine was excavated at Hazevah in the 
Negev with the discovery of a very large assemblage of cultic 
vessels and figurines. Similar finds were also made at the site 
of Qitmit. The Philistine entity continued to flourish within 
cities in the southern foothills region as has become particu- 
larly clear from the excavations at Tel Miqne (Ekron), Ash- 
kelon, and Ashdod. Ekron had a major economy at this time 
based on the production and marketing of olive oil. 

Difficulties arise in regard to the identification of ma- 
terial remains dating from the time of the Babylonian occu- 
pation of the country from 604/586 to 539 B.C.E., as well in 
regard to the identification of material remains from the ear- 
lier phase of the Persian period, at least down to c. 450 B.C.E. 
when there was the first appearance of imported Greek pot- 
tery and ostraka written in Aramaic. Some scholars have sug- 
gested that the material culture of the Iron Age 11 c stage in 
Palestine and Transjordan did not cease with the destruction 
of Jerusalem in 586 B.c.£. but that it continued at least until 
530/520 B.C.E. with others suggesting lowering the terminal 
date well into the fifth century B.c.£. 

The Persian period spans the period from the return from 
exile of Judeans under *Cyrus in 539 B.c.£. until the coming of 
*Alexander the Great in 332-31 B.c.E. Following the conquest 
of Babylon by Cyrus, Judean exiles were allowed back to Jeru- 
salem and permission was given allowing them to rebuild the 
Jewish Temple destroyed in 586 B.c.E.; the Temple was subse- 
quently completed in 516-15 B.c.£. The Palestine campaign of 
the Egyptian Cambyses in 525 B.c.E. was probably a direct re- 
sult of the influx of repatriated peoples into the region. A sec- 
ond wave of returning exiles occurred at the time of *Ezra and 
*Nehemiah, following the death of *Darius 1 in 486 B.c.E. At 
this time the land was part of the district of the larger Persian 
satrapy of eber nahari, “Beyond the [Euphrates] River,’ and it 
included various sub-districts: the first included the region of 
Judah (the province [phwh] of yhd), Philistia, and Idumea in 
the south, and the second a part of Galilee, the coastal plain, 
and Samaria. Recent archaeological work has shown that in 
the central hilly country of yhd there was a settlement pattern 
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of a few large sites with smaller hamlets round about, and this 
distribution fits in well with the so-called “lists of returning 
exiles” (Ezra 2:1-34; Neh. 7:6—38; cf. 11: 25-36) which contain 
the names of settlements in Judah. Judah was surrounded by 
a mixture of different ethnic entities, with the *Samaritans 
immediately north, the *Phoenicians (Tyrians and Sidonians) 
to the far north, the *Ammonites to the east across the Jor- 
dan, and with various Arab groups to the south and south- 
east (eventually replaced by the *Nabateans). In Galilee there 
is evidence for a Phoenician presence with the capital of this 
region perhaps situated at Megiddo. Four important sites were 
situated on the western Galilee coast and south in the area 
close to modern Haifa: Akhziv (Ecdippa), Akko, Tell Abu Ha- 
wam, and Shikmonah. Akko was used as an important mili- 
tary base in 374/373 B.c.E. during the campaigns against the 
Egyptians. A cargo of Phoenician terracotta figurines, some 
with representations of the goddess Tanit, was found in the 
sea next to Shavei Zion, north of Akko. The area of Samaria 
was governed between the time of Nehemiah and Alexander 
the Great by the strong local dynastic clan of Sanballat, and 
this became clear as a result of the papyri finds from Wadi el- 
Daliyeh. A distribution of some 35 sites, large and small, are 
known along the coast from Shikmonah to Jaffa. *Dor is an 
important site on the coastal plain which has yielded many 
archaeological remains from the Persian period, including 
fortifications and a two-chambered gate, and an orthogonal 
city layout with buildings and dwellings. Finds included nu- 
merous Greek and Cypriot imported pottery. Some sites along 
the coast were given by the Persians in the fourth century to 
the Phoenicians, and this included Dor which, according to 
the Shamun‘azar Sarcophagus, was given together with Jaffa. 
Further inland are the sites of Nahal Tut and Ein Hofez. There 
was very little Persian influence on the local material culture 
of the period, except in terms of some ceramic forms, and in 
seals and coins with the name of the province yhd, including 
one bearing the name of a governor of the province, Yehez- 
kiah. Aramaic was the lingua franca of this period and quite 
a few epigraphic finds — mainly ostraka — have been found at 
sites throughout Palestine, with a few Greek and Phoenician 
written finds from the coastal region (e.g., Dor), and some 
Edomite texts in the south of the country. 


HELLENISTIC AND ROMAN. The Hellenistic period is divided 
into two parts: Early Hellenistic (332-200 B.c.E.) and Late Hel- 
lenistic (200-63 B.c.E.). The Hasmonean period is sometimes 
used by archaeologists in reference to the period extending 
from the mid-second century B.c.£. to the beginning of the 
rule of *Herod the Great in 37 B.c.z. The Roman period is di- 
vided into two parts: Early Roman (63 B.C.£. to 70 C.E.) and 
Late Roman (70-325 C.E.). Some scholars suggest a Middle 
Roman period for the time period 70-200 C.E£. 

The entire Near East came under the dominion of Alex- 
ander the Great following a decisive victory over the Persians 
in November 333 B.c.E. in the Plain of Issus. With the death 
of Alexander the Great and the dividing up of the Hellenistic 
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was recognized as political head (“Patriarch”) of the people 
by the Roman government (Cod. Theod. xvi. 8), an arrange- 
ment that allowed for more effective control and adminis- 
tration of its Jewish subjects. From the Jewish point of view, 
the Patriarchate provided the people with a Roman official 
sympathetic to their needs, and it placed significant power in 
rabbinic hands. The rabbis, for their part, relaxed certain reli- 
gious laws so as to allow the patriarch greater ease in Roman 
society. Internally, the nasi presided over the Sanhedrin, fixed 
the calendar together with the court by proclaiming the new 
month and intercalating the year, led public prayers for rain, 
and ordained scholars (the content and scope of this ordi- 
nation being somewhat unclear). He kept in touch with the 
Jewish communities of the Diaspora, dispatching apostles to 
preach, teach, set up courts, and raise funds. His court pos- 
sessed legislative powers, and so most takkanot (“enactments”) 
were attributed to the presiding nasi. 


[Gerald Y. Blidstein] 


Post-Geonic Period 
The title nasi persisted for many centuries and in different 
lands throughout the Middle Ages, sometimes as the title of 
a defined head of a Jewish institution, sometimes as an hon- 
orific title only, given to important personages and to sons of 
illustrious families. The nasi as the leader of the community 
(see *Autonomy) is found in Jerusalem; in Fostat, Egypt; in 
Baghdad, Damascus, and Mosul, Syria; and in Spain under 
Muslim rule. Some had considerable power, similar to that 
of the exilarch, especially the nesi’im of Erez Israel, Syria, and 
Egypt. The earliest person known in the post-geonic period 
to bear this title is Zemah in Egypt or Syria, with the latest Sar 
Shalom b. Phinehas, who is mentioned in 1341 in Egypt and 
Baghdad. Most of the other twenty-odd names are from the 
11 century, among them *Daniel b. Azariah, *David b. *Dan- 
iel, and Jedidiah b. Zakkai. One, Shem Tov, a most respected 
nasi of Jerusalem, could not prove Davidic descent and was 
exiled. Some nesi’im in Muslim Spain were appointed by the 
court and repesented the Jews at court, collected taxes, and 
acted as chief justices. The *Karaites also called their heads 
nasi, from their founder *Anan b. David through the 18 cen- 
tury. From early modern times the title nasi was also given 
to the heads of the *kolel institutions of the *Halukkah. In 
later modern times the title “president,” especially of demo- 
cratic political and social bodies, was translated into Hebrew 
as nasi; as such it has been carried over into the political no- 
menclature of the State of Israel, being used to designate the 
president of the State. 
[Isaac Levitats] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. de Vaux, Anc Isr, 8; H. Mantel, Studies in 
the History of the Sanhedrin (1961), 1-53, 175-253; idem, in: HTR, 60 
(1967), 90; Alon, Mehkarim, 2 (1958), 15-57; S. Zeitlin, Religious and 
Secular Leadership (1943), 7-15; Baron, Social’, 2 (1952), 191-209; 5 
(1957), 38-46, 314; E.A. Speiser, Oriental and Biblical Studies (1967), 
113-26; S. Abramsky, Bar Kokhva, Nesi Yisrael (1961). POST-GEONIC: 
S. Poznanski, Babylonische Geonim im nachgaonaeischen Zeitalter 
(1914); Mann, Egypt, index; Ashtor. Korot. 
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NASI, GRACIA (c. 1510-1569), Marrano stateswoman and 
patroness. A member of the first generation of Portuguese 
Marranos (probably of Spanish descent), her original name 
as a Christian in Portugal, where she was born, was Beatrice 
de Luna. In 1528 she married Francisco Mendes, also a Mar- 
rano, who with his brother Diogo *Mendes built up out of a 
business in precious stones an important banking establish- 
ment, with a branch in Antwerp (directed by Diogo) which 
soon outdid the main establishment in importance. In 1537, 
after her husband’s death, the widow left Portugal with her 
family (including her nephew, Joao Micas (Miques, Miguez), 
later Joseph *Nasi) and went via England to the Low Coun- 
tries, where she joined her brother-in-law. There she became 
known in aristocratic society, and assisted her brother-in-law 
in his efforts to aid the flight of the Marranos and to stop the 
activity of the Inquisition in Portugal. After Diogo’s death in 
1543 she fled from Flanders (1545), leaving much of her prop- 
erty behind, and settled in Venice. There she was denounced 
to the authorities as a Judaizer by her own sister Reyna, Dio- 
gos widow. Joao Miques, however, secured Turkish diplomatic 
intervention on her behalf and she was released. She and her 
family then settled in Ferrara. About this time she threw off 
the disguise of Christianity and became known by her Jewish 
name of Gracia Nasi. 

In Ferrara she continued her remarkable work for or- 
ganizing the flight of fugitive Marranos from Portugal; this 
is described in Samuel *Usque’s Consolacam as Tribulacoens 
de Israel, which (together with the Ferrara Spanish Bible of 
1553) is dedicated to her in admiring terms. In 1553 Gracia 
Nasi settled in Constantinople, where she continued similar 
activity; she also patronized scholars and established acad- 
emies and synagogues in Constantinople and Salonika, and 
perhaps elsewhere. In 1556-57, she attempted to organize a 
punitive boycott of the port of *Ancona in Italy, in retaliation 
for the burning there of 26 Marranos as renegades from the 
Christian faith; she secured the intervention of the sultan for 
some of the accused who were Turkish subjects, including her 
business agents. In 1554 she was joined in Constantinople by 
her nephew (henceforth Joseph Nasi), who married her only 
child Reyna and was now associated closely with all her en- 
terprises, both political and commercial. In 1558 or 1559 she 
secured from the sultan, in return for an annual payment of 
1,000 ducats, a grant of the ruined city of *Tiberias in Erez 
Israel, where she set up a yeshivah; this grant was subsequently 
renewed, with a political motivation by Joseph Nasi. 

Dojfia Gracia was certainly the outstanding Jewess of her 
day, and perhaps of the entire period between the fall of the 
Jewish state and the present. She was known as La Senora, or 
Ha-Geveret, and the synagogue known by this name long con- 
tinued to exist in Constantinople. She was, however, inactive, 
perhaps because of ill health, for some years before her death, 
possibly in Erez Israel, in 1569. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Roth, The House of Nasi: Dona Gracia 
(1947); idem, in: The Seventy-Fifth Anniversary Volume of the Jewish 
Quarterly Review (1967), 460-72; A. Fernand-Halphen, Une grande 
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dame juive de la Renaissance: Gracia Mendesia Nasi (1929); P. Grune- 
baum-Ballin, Joseph Naci duc de Naxos (1968), passim; Ginsberger, 


in: REJ, 83 (1930), 179-92. 
[Cecil Roth] 


NASI, JOSEPH (c. 1524-1579), statesman. Nasi was born as 
a Marrano in Portugal, perhaps descended from the ancient 
Spanish Jewish family of Nasi. (See Chart: Nasi Family). He 
was the son of the Portuguese royal physician Agostinho (for- 
merly Samuel) Micas (d. 1525), who taught medicine at the 
University of Lisbon. Joseph, known originally as a Christian 
by the name of Joao Micas (Miques, Miguez), accompanied 
his paternal aunt, Beatrice de Luna (Gracia *Nasi), when she 
went from Lisbon to Antwerp in 1537. After studying at the 
University of Louvain, he entered the banking establishment 
of *Mendes and was responsible for settling the family’s affairs 
when Gracia left in 1545 for Italy. He was then in contact with 
Emperor *Charles v and the queen regent of the Netherlands, 
and is said to have been the jousting partner of their nephew, 
the future emperor Maximilian. Despite the dexterity of his 
negotiations, he was unable to save the family property from 
confiscation, and fled after them in about 1547. The following 
years he spent in France, where he became known to King 
Francis 1, and later in Italy. He is alleged to have sought the 
Venetian government's concession of one of their islands as a 
refuge for fugitive *Marranos. Early in 1554 he joined his aunt, 
Gracia Nasi, in Constantinople, where he was circumcised and 
assumed the name of Joseph Nasi. In August he married her 
daughter Reyna. Henceforth, he was closely associated with 
his aunt in her commercial and political activities. In 1556 he 
joined her in organizing the blockade of the port of “Ancona 
to avenge the persecution of the Marranos there. 

In the struggle for the succession to Sultan *Suleiman 1 
between his sons Selim and Bajazet he supported the former, 
with the result that he received many favors from him, includ- 
ing the rank and emoluments of muterferik (“gentleman of the 
imperial retinue”). Due to his intimate knowledge of European 
affairs and statesmen, and his chain of agents throughout the 
Western world, he exercised great influence on the foreign 
policy of tile Sublime Porte, helping Alexander Lapuseanu, the 
former voivode of Moldavia, to recover his throne and taking 
a prominent part in the peace negotiations between Poland 
and Turkey in 1562. In 1569 he encouraged the Netherlands’ 
revolt against Spain and a letter of his, promising Turkish 
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support, was read out at a meeting of the Calvinist consistory 
of Amsterdam. By then his influence at Constantinople had 
grown, due to the accession to the throne (1566) of his friend 
Sultan *Selim 11, who esteemed him as his favorite. Immedi- 
ately after this, he was granted a monopoly on the import of 
wines through the Bosporus, said to have brought him a net 
income of 15,000 ducats annually. In addition, he obtained 
important trading privileges in Poland. In order to satisfy 
certain claims against the king of France (who had seques- 
tered the family property left in that country, on the pretext 
that Jews were not tolerated there), he obtained the sultan’s 
firman (1568) ordering the confiscation of one-third of the 
merchandise on French ships docking at Alexandria. This 
firman was revoked in August 1569, the sultan stating that 
he had been misled. At this period, Nasi’s influence at court 
seemed to wane and the French envoy, Grandchamp, launched 
an elaborate plot with Nasi’s former physician, Daoud, in the 
hope of disgracing him. The plot failed and Daoud was ex- 
communicated by the principal Jewish communities of the 
Turkish Empire. 

Soon after Selim’s accession, he appointed Nasi duke of 
the island of Naxos and the adjacent archipelago, whose Chris- 
tian duke had recently been deposed, and eventually he also 
became count of Andros. He administered his duchy mainly 
from his palace at Belvedere near Constantinople, his local 
representative being Francisco Coronel or Coronello, a de- 
scendant of Abraham *Seneor, the last chief rabbi of Castile. 
During the War of Lepanto (1570-71) Nasi’s dominions were 
reconquered by the Venetians for the former duke, but Nasi’s 
authority was soon reinstated. In compensation for his loss, 
he is supposed to have been appointed voivode of Walachia 
in 1571, but the facts concerning this are obscure. 

As early as 1558 or 1559, Dofia Gracia obtained from the 
sultan various concessions in *Tiberias, then in ruins, prob- 
ably with the intention of founding a yeshivah there. In 1561 
Joseph obtained confirmation and extension of this grant, 
giving him plenary authority in Tiberias and seven nearby 
villages in consideration of an annual payment. In the winter 
of 1564-65 the rebuilding of the ruined walls of Tiberias was 
completed, ensuring a certain degree of physical security. This 
was the only practical attempt to establish some sort of Jew- 
ish political center in Palestine between the fourth and 19 
centuries. It is not clear, however, whether Nasi thought of it 
primarily as a political, a charitable, or even an economic en- 
terprise; it is certain in any case that he never visited his do- 
main. He attempted to develop it commercially, fostering the 
wool and silk industries. He also sent a circular letter to the 
Jewish communities of Italy inviting them to settle there, and 
the community of Cori in the Campania made preparations 
(not perhaps fulfilled) to accept his invitation en masse. The 
intrigues of the native Arabs and Christians and the jealousy 
of Nasi’s rivals in Constantinople led him to concentrate his 
interest elsewhere. Nevertheless, he remained titular lord of 
Tiberias until his death, the concession being afterward re- 
newed for Solomon *Abenaes. 
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Nasi encouraged Jewish scholarship by his patronage of 
various scholars, such as Moses *Almosnino who composed 
his “Treatise on Dreams” at Nasi’s request; the physician 
*Amatus Lusitanus, who dedicated his fifth Centuria to Nasi; 
Isaac *Akrish, whom he supported when he was impoverished 
by the Constantinople fire of 1569; and Isaac Onkeneira, his 
translator and director of the yeshivah and synagogue that 
he maintained at Belvedere. A fine library from which some 
manuscripts still survive adjoined these institutions. Joseph's 
only independent literary production, edited by the same Isaac 
Onkeneira, was his Ben Porat Yosef (Constantinople, 1577) - a 
polemic against astrology, which records a dispute he had with 
certain Christian dignitaries. 

In 1569 Nasi threw his powerful influence on the side of 
the war party in Constantinople, and was considered to be 
mainly responsible for the Turkish war against Venice over 
Cyprus. It was reported that the sultan had promised to make 
him king of this island, though it would remain a Turkish fief. 
Some suggest that Nasi thus planned to provide a political so- 
lution to the Jewish problem of the day. Although the Turks 
conquered Cyprus in 1571 they suffered a naval disaster at Lep- 
anto, in consequence of which the peace party led by Grand 
Vizier Mehemet Sokolli gained the ascendant. Nasi’s influ- 
ence henceforth waned, though he remained in possession 
of his dignities and privileges until his death. The balance of 
his achievement was disappointing, due to his inconstancy of 
purpose. It is difficult to decide what credence can be placed in 
the Spanish report that he repented of his action in abandon- 
ing Christianity and desired to return to Western Europe. 

Joseph was survived by his widow, REYNA, duchess of 
Naxos (d. c. 1599), who maintained his library and allowed 
scholars access to it. In 1592 she set up a printing press in her 
palace at Belvedere. It was directed by Joseph b. Isaac Ash- 
keloni, and operated until 1594; it operated again from 1597 
to 1599. Some 12 works, commemorating Reyna’s generosity 
on the title page, were issued from the press. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Roth, House of Nasi: The Duke of Naxos 
(1948); P. Grunebaum-Ballin, Joseph Naci, duc de Naxos (1968); J. 
Reznik, Le Duc Joseph de Naxos (1936); A. Galanté, Don Joseph Nasi, 
Duc de Naxos, daprés de nouveaux documents (1913); idem, in: REJ, 64 
(1912), 236-43; M.A. Levy, Don Joseph Nasi, Herzog von Naxos, seine 
Familie, und zwei juedische Diplomaten seiner Zeit (1859); P. Wittek, in: 
Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, 14 (1952), 381-33 
Arce, in: Sefarad, 13 (1953), 257-86; Kaufmann, in: JR, 2 (1889/90), 
291-7; 4 (1891/92), 509-12; 13 (1900/01), 520-32; Besohn, in: MGwJ, 
18 (1869), 422-4; Rahn, ibid., 28 (1879), 113-21. 

[Cecil Roth] 


NASIELSK (Rus. Nasyelsk), town in Warszawa province, 
E. central Poland. It received its first municipal privileges in 
1386. The date of the first Jewish settlement is unknown, but 
a wooden synagogue was erected in 1650. The community 
listed 1,410 Jews in 1808, 4,741 in 1910 (76% of the total pop- 
ulation), and 2,691 in 1921. Jews were not integrated into the 
economic life of the town and many of them emigrated after 
World War 1. During the period of Polish independence, there 
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was a significant number of unemployed and poor among the 
Jews, a situation which deteriorated even further as a result 
of a boycott by Polish antisemites. Tension between Jews and 
Christians came to the fore in 1923, when the latter accused 
the Jews of a ritual murder. Dominant in the community was 
the *Agudat Israel, which in 1920, 1924, and 1931 won half of 
the seats of the community council. Among the educational 
institutions, there were the Beth Jacob schools of the Agu- 
dat Israel, the *Tarbut of the Zionists, and a Yiddish school, 
as well as such cultural institutions as a library and various 
drama circles. The wooden synagogue was rebuilt in 1880. 
Renowned zaddikim, such as R. Jacob Landa (d. 1886) and 
Ezekiel ha-Levi b. Meir Jehiel (d. during the Holocaust) set- 
tled in the town. 

[Shimshon Leib Kirshenboim] 
Holocaust Period 
During the Nazi occupation, Nasielsk belonged to Bezirk 
Zichenau, established and incorporated into East Prussia by 
Hitler’s decree of Oct. 26, 1939. Before World War 11 Nasielsk 
had about 3,000 Jews. During the bombardment of the town, 
a considerable number of Jews fled eastward. After the Ger- 
mans entered, the Jewish community there existed for only 
three months. Existing data leave doubt whether the Jews were 
deported in one mass Aktion (deportation) on Dec. 3, 1939, 
or in two deportations, beginning in September or October. 
Some of the victims were shut up for a day or more in the lo- 
cal synagogue, beaten, and herded to the station. They were 
loaded onto trains and dispatched to Lukow, Mezhirech, and 
Biala Podlaska railroad stations. There they were driven out 
of the train and dispersed among various towns in the Lublin 
region of the General Government. Some of them reached 
the Warsaw Ghetto, where many Jews from Nasielsk, refugees 
from the first days of the war, already lived. After the deporta- 
tion from Nasielsk, the local Germans and soldiers seized all 
Jewish property. Only about 80 Jews from Nasielsk survived 


the Holocaust. 
[Danuta Dombrowska] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sefer ha-Zevaot, 1 (1945), 145. 


NASNA (generally referred to in Hungarian Jewish histori- 
ography as Naznanfalva), village near Tirgu-Mures in Tran- 
sylvania, Romania, within Hungary to 1918 and from 1940 to 
1945. With the exception of *Alba-Iulia, Nasna had the oldest 
Jewish community within the borders of historic Transylva- 
nia. The first reliable information about the Jews there dates 
from 1601. Several were members of the Turkish Sephardi 
community and had family or communal connections with 
Jews in Alba-Iulia. The curious wooden synagogue of Nasna, 
of which only the eastern wall was constructed of brick, was 
apparently built in 1747 (or according to some opinions in 1757 
or 1785). The exterior resembled a granary or warehouse and 
the walls, ceiling, pillars, and platform were painted and orna- 
mented in the style of the contemporary church decoration of 
the local Unitarians. Quotations from the Psalms and prayers 
were inscribed on the walls and ceiling. The synagogue was 
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completely demolished in 1940. Some of the decorated boards 
which were salvaged were transferred to the Jewish Museum 
in Budapest. Members of the Nasna community were among 
the first Jews to settle in Tirgu-Mures from which Jews had 
been excluded until 1848. After the prohibition was abolished 
the Jewish population of Nasna dwindled. During the Holo- 
caust the last two Jewish residents were deported to the ghetto 
in Tirgu-Mures (and from there to their deaths). After World 
War 11 the Jewish community of Nasna was not revived. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Avi-Shaul, in: Reshumot, 4 (1926), 387-90; 
E Léwy, in: Magyar Zsid6é Almanach (1911), 144-7; G. Balazs, in: Liba- 


non (Hung., 1941). 
ss [Yehouda Marton] 


NASSAU, former duchy in Germany. In the Middle Ages 
Jews were to be found in Limburg on the Lahn, Diez, Mon- 
tabaur, and other towns in the duchy. Limburg was the most 
important community before the *Black Death persecutions 
(1348), when all the Jews were annihilated. The settlement 
was reestablished, but there is evidence that they were again 
severely persecuted and expelled. After the Thirty-Years War 
(1618-48) *Wiesbaden emerged as the leading community. 
When the duchy of Nassau split up into minor principalities, 
Jews settled in the villages, where they engaged in peddling 
and livestock trading. In 1798 the French army abolished the 
*Leibzoll (“body tax”) in Nassau-Usingen, but it was reap- 
plied in 1801 and only finally abolished in 1808 through the 
intervention of Wolf *Breidenbach, the *Court Jew of Bruns- 
wick. The authorities compensated themselves by raising the 
Schutzgeld (“protection money”; see *Schutzjuden). Nassau- 
Usingen, which had 104 Jewish families, increased its territory 
and included about 530 Jewish families in 1805; after 1815-16, 
a single duchy was created. In 1836 there were 1,238 Jewish 
families (6,147 persons) distributed in 229 localities and con- 
ducting services in 95 Judenschulen. Only 11 communities in 
the various localities had more than 100 persons; the larg- 
est, Heddernheim, had 327, but almost all of the men were 
peddlers who were generally absent on their business. The 
capital, Wiesbaden, had 234 persons, and its rabbi, Abraham 
*Geiger, who served from 1832 to 1838, appealed unsuccess- 
fully to the government to be appointed *Landrabbiner. The 
Orthodox communities opposed his efforts, and Geiger left 
in frustration. In 1842 Reform services modeled on those of 
Wuerttemberg were introduced and four district rabbinates 
created. In 1848 full civic equality was temporarily granted, 
and in 1861 the Jewish *oath was abolished. In 1865, a year 
before it was annexed to *Prussia, as part of the province of 
Hesse-Nassau, there were in Nassau 7,000 Jews (1.5% of the 
population). Through emigration from the rural communi- 
ties to the cities, in particular to Wiesbaden, their numbers 
subsequently decreased. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Silberstein, in: zGJD, 5 (1892), 126-45, 
335-47; A. Kober, in: Festschrift S. Dubnow (1930), 215-25; idem, in: 
Festschrift M. Philippson (1916), 275-301; idem, in: Nassauische Anna- 
len, 66 (1955), 220-50; J.L. Frank, Loschen Hakodesch (1961); H. Wie- 
ner, Abraham Geiger and Liberal Judaism (1962), 9-17. 
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NASSAUER, RUDOLF (1924-1996), German-born poet and 
novelist. From a wealthy family of German Jews, Rudolf Nas- 
sauer was, by profession, a wine merchant as well as a writer. 
He wrote Poems (1947), and an ambitious novel, The Hooli- 
gan (1960), a powerful, imaginary picture of concentration- 
camp life. The victim’s search for power over the aggressor is 
also the theme of The Cuckoo (1962). In 1947 he married the 
well-known British novelist Berenice *Rubens. They were di- 


vorced in 1967. 
[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 


°NASSER, GAMAL ABDUL (1918-1970), president of the 
United Arab Republic (Egypt) and spokesman of the Pan-Arab 
movement. As a leading member of the revolutionary group 
of “free officers,” in 1952 Nasser participated in overthrowing 
the Egyptian monarchy and establishing a republican regime. 
Quickly becoming the political leader of the “new” Egypt, he 
tried, with considerable success, not only to introduce eco- 
nomic and social reforms into his own country (including 
an agrarian reform and efforts at industrialization), but also 
to place Egypt and himself in the forefront of the nonaligned 
nations, the so-called Third World, together with Nehru’s In- 
dia and Tito's Yugoslavia. During this process, his extremely 
belligerent attitude toward Israel, as well as his interventions 
in the internal affairs of other Arab states, served as the main 
instruments of his policy. His anti-Israel policy included the 
organization of an economic boycott, armed infiltration and 
sabotage, closing of the Suez Canal to Israel shipping, and 
open belligerency. 

Nasser participated as an officer in Egypt's invasion of the 
newly established State of Israel in 1948 and was a commander 
of the regiment besieged at the Faluja pocket. Upon his return 
to Egypt, he was decisively instrumental in the bloodless mili- 
tary coup, led by General Mohammad Naguib, which over- 
threw King Farouk. By 1954 he had succeeded in ousting Na- 
guib, assuming full power, and overcoming the opposition of 
the Muslim Brotherhood and remnants of the previous ruling 
Wafd Party and the Communists. To reinforce his leadership, 
he created a political framework that became the only legal 
party in Egypt. At that time he wrote his book The Philosophy 
of the Revolution (1955). In the first years of his rule Nasser de- 
cisively changed the political course of events in Egypt and the 
Middle East by several drastic steps. His arms deal with the 
Soviet Union (ostensibly with Czechoslovakia) overturned the 
delicate balance of forces between Israel and her Arab neigh- 
bors, maintained by the Western powers, and inaugurated the 
Israel-Egyptian arms race, which from then on dominated the 
Middle Eastern scene and almost evolved into a confrontation 
of the super powers in the late 1960s and the beginning of the 
19708. By evicting the last remnant of British forces from the 
Suez Canal zone and nationalizing the Suez Canal Company 
(1956), thus removing a barrier between Egypt and Israel, and 
by his deliberate policy of actively supporting the murderous 
fedayeen raids deep into Israel territory, from the *Gaza Strip 
and from Sinai, Nasser exacerbated the situation until it ex- 
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ploded in the *Sinai Campaign. In spite of Egypt's total mili- 
tary defeat, Nasser, mainly with Soviet support, succeeded in 
converting it, at least in the eyes of his devoted followers, into 
a political victory that enhanced his prestige. 

In 1956 and 1965 Nasser was the only candidate for presi- 
dential election. In the course of his reforms, Nasser national- 
ized the Egyptian press and removed his enemies and critics 
from influential positions. Over the years his anti-imperial- 
ist policy became more and more pro-Soviet, until Egypt be- 
came so dependent on the U.S.S.R. in military and economic 
spheres (heavy armament deliveries, military advisers, the 
construction of the Aswan Dam and of individual industrial 
plants, etc.) that in May 1967 Moscow was able to lead Nasser 
into the adventurous steps that provoked the *Six-Day War. 
After the defeat, Nasser resigned (on June 9) for a few hours, 
but reassumed power in response to mass demonstrations in 
the streets of Cairo demanding the continuation of his lead- 
ership. He tried to place the blame for the defeat on the se- 
nior military echelons, including his vice president, Marshal 
Abdel Hakim ‘Amer, who committed suicide. Other military 
leaders were convicted in show trials, and Nasser held a new 
election to the Arab Socialist Union. 

After 1967 Nasser visited the U.S.S.R. several times. In 
his public pronouncements about Israel, he was careful to for- 
mulate the aim of Israel’s destruction in non-explicit terms, 
though from time to time, particularly just before the Six-Day 
War, he left no doubt that this was the real aim of his policy. 
This again became clear at the Arab Summit Conference in 
Khartoum (Aug. 29-Sept. 2, 1967), when he initiated the policy 
of pledging the Arabs not to recognize Israel, not to negoti- 
ate with her, and not to conclude peace agreements with her. 
Nasser maintained that Egypt’s acceptance of the Nov. 22, 1967 
Security Council resolution was compatible with the “three 
noes” of Khartoum, but he interpreted the resolution as de- 
manding an Israeli withdrawal from all occupied territories 
without negotiations and a peace treaty. When his policy failed 
to achieve any effective pressure on Israel, he renewed military 
attacks along the Suez Canal zone. When this failed to achieve 
its aim and ultimately turned into military setbacks for Egypt, 
in August 1970 Nasser accepted a U.S. initiative for a limited 
cease-fire period and indirect negotiations with Israel, under 
the Security Council resolution, in exchange for an Israeli ac- 
ceptance of the principle of withdrawal from occupied territo- 
ries. Nasser died suddenly in September 1970 before the new 
stage of his policy bore any fruit. 

Nasser was adept at adjusting his personal image and 
tone to whomever he addressed, so that while in Arab eyes 
he was the incarnation of the fight against Israel and for Arab 
glory, many Western circles and media were impressed by his 
reasonableness and moderation. This diversity became par- 
ticularly evident when, on the one hand, he gave an Indian 
newspaper editor a copy of the Protocols of the *Elders of Zion 
as an explanation of the Jewish “world conspiracy,’ while on 
the other, with Western people, he continuously stressed that 
he clearly distinguished between Jewry and Zionism. These 
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declarations notwithstanding, Egypt's Jews suffered persecu- 
tion and humiliation during his rule, chiefly after Egypt's de- 
feat in 1967. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Mansfield, Nasser (Eng., 1969), incl. bibl.: 
M.H. Kerr, Egypt under Nasser (1968), incl. bibl.; R. St. John, The Boss 
(1960); J. Joesten, Nasser: The Rise to Power (1960); W. Wynn, Nasser 
of Egypt (1959); K. Wheelock, Nasser’s New Egypt (1960), incl. bibl.; E. 
Beeri, Army Officers in Arab Politics and Society (1969). 


NASSY, DAVID DE ISAAC COHEN (late 18 century), 
Caribbean physician, Jewish community leader, and publicist. 
Nassy, born in Surinam into its leading Sephardi family, was 
a descendant of David Nassy, who had founded the Jewish 
community there in 1664. The younger David first appears in 
1785 as a signatory to a petition for a college of letters in Suri- 
nam. Shortly thereafter he became president of the Regenten 
(board) of the local Jewish community, and in this capacity 
was the first signatory of a communication to the German 
Christian advocate of Jewish rights, Christian Wilhelm von 
*Dohm. At the latter’s request, Nassy played a leading role 
in compiling Essai historique sur la Colonie de Surinam (2 
vols., Paramaribo, 1788), a record of the Jewish role in the his- 
tory of the colony. Restrictions on Jewish freedom led him to 
St. Thomas for a time and subsequently to Philadelphia (1792), 
where he was the first Jewish physician to practice in that 
city. An outbreak of yellow fever the following year brought 
him into conflict with his foremost colleague, Dr. Benjamin 
Rush, over diagnosis and treatment. Nassy published his find- 
ings in Observations on the Cause, Nature, and Treatment of 
the Epidemic Disorder Prevalent in Philadelphia (1793), in 
which he pointed out his success in losing only 19 patients 
(11 of whom had already received Rush’s treatment) out of 117 
afflicted. Nassy’s scientific work earned him election to the 
American Philosophical Society. In 1795 he returned to Suri- 
nam, where he went into business. Three years later he pub- 
lished Lettre Politico-Theologico-Morale sur les Juifs (1798?) 
with a Dutch translation, supporting the emancipation of 
Dutch Jewry. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rosenbloom, Biogr Dict; J.L. Blau and S.W. 
Baron (eds.), Jews of the United States, 2 (1963), 459-64; AJHSP, 22 
(1914), 25-38; H. Bloch, in: Journal of American Medical Association 


(Feb. 10, 1969). 
[Malcolm H. Stern] 


NASZ PRZEGLAD (“Our Review”), Jewish Polish-language 
newspaper. Nasz Przeglgd was published in Warsaw from 
1923 to 1939 and served as an informative political organ with 
a Zionist-nationalist orientation. It had been preceded by 
Nasz Kurjer, which first appeared in 1917 at the incentive of 
the journalist Jacob Appenszlak, aided financially by Joseph 
*Dawidsohn and Samuel Jacob *Jatzkan, editor of *Haynt. In 
1920 Nasz Kurjer was reorganized on a cooperative basis, and 
in 1923 appeared under its new name Nasz Przeglad as a non- 
party nationalist organ. Nathan Szwalbe, Saul Wagman, Jacob 
Appenszlak, and Samuel Wolkowicz all served as associate edi- 
tors. Its permanent contributors included noted Jewish writers 
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and publicists, such as Samuel *Hirschhorn, Florian Sokolow, 
Fishel *Rotenstreich, Janusz *Korczak, the political writer Ber- 
nard Singer (who wrote under the pseudonym “Regnis”), and 
the historians Majer *Balaban and Emanuel *Ringelblum. Sev- 
eral prominent progressive Polish intellectuals worked within 
the framework of the newspaper, including the philologist 
Baudouin de Courtenay and the journalist W. Rzymowski. It 
had many Polish non-Jews among its readers. 

Nasz Przeglgd was not a campaigning newspaper and 
did not take a fixed ideological stand, developing a tendency 
to adapt to the changing political situation. The members of 
its staff differed in their outlooks, although the pro-Zionist 
trend was marked. While Nasz Przeglgd supported the Polo- 
nization of Jewish culture, many of the Jewish intelligentsia 
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became influenced by it toward the Zionist cause. It published 
installments of important works of Yiddish and modern He- 
brew literature in Polish translation, including those of Joseph 
*Opatoshu and Singer, and J. *Klausner’s Jesus of Nazareth. 
Nasz Przeglad ‘s daily circulation reached 40,000 and its staff 
comprised some 50 writers. The newspaper owned a mod- 
ern printing-house which published a children’s supplement, 
Maly Przeglad, edited by Janusz Korczak, as well as a women’s 
weekly, Eva, edited by Paulina Appenszlak. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: EG, Warsaw, 1 (1953), 512-4; A. Levinson, 
Toledot Yehudei Varshah (1953), 305-6. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. 
Fuks, Prasa zydowska w Warszawie (1979), 259-74; J. Gothelf (ed.), 
Ha-Ittonut ha-Yehudit she-Hayeta (1973), 207-13. 


[Moshe Landau] 
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Restored family houses from the talmudic era (3rd—5th centuries c.£.) found 


at Kazerin in the Golan Heights. Photo: Z. Radovan, Jerusalem. 
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THE LAND OF ISRAEL OFFERS A FASCINATING VARIETY OF ARCHAEOLOGICAL FINDINGS THAT 
ILLUMINATE THE ATTACHMENT OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE TO ITS ANCIENT HOMELAND FROM THE BIRTH OF THE 
NATION IN THE BIBLICAL PERIOD THROUGH THE PERIOD OF THE SECOND TEMPLE AND BEYOND. 


THEY ARE A PART OF THE ISRAELI LANDSCAPE AS MUCH AS ITS FLORA AND FAUNA. 
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Bas relief of a menorah from the 3rd century c.£., Bet She’arim, which became a 


center of Jewish learning as attested in rabbinic literature. Photo: Hanan Isachar. 


A capital from the synagogue in Kazerin with symbols of the menorah and the four species, 


from the talmudic era (3rd—5th centuries c.z.) Photo © Katzerin Museum, Israel. 





empire amongst his Macedonian successors, Palestine became 
the springboard for an ensuing conflict between the Ptol- 
emies and Seleucids. From 301 B.c.E. Palestine and Phoenicia 
were under direct Ptolemaic control. The country was di- 
vided up into hyparchies or toparchies for administrative pur- 
poses. Military colonies were established at Akko, Philoteria, 
and perhaps even at Beth Shean/Scythopolis by Ptolemy 
Philadelphus 11 (285-246 B.c.E.). Following a major battle 
held at Banias in 200 B.c.£. between Ptolemy v and *Antio- 
chus 111, Palestine came under the rule of the Syrian Seleu- 
cids. 

Good sources of information exist in regard to Pales- 
tine from both Egyptian and Syrian sources. Perhaps the best 
known of the sources from this period are the Zenon Papyri 
from the Faiyum in Egypt. These record a visit that was made 
to Palestine between 260-258 B.c.£. by Zenon the financial 
minister of Egypt (under Ptolemy 11). Places mentioned in 
the papyri include mostly sites on the Via Maris (“way of the 
sea’) route along the coast with a few inland: Gaza, Maresha/ 
Marissa, Ashkelon, Jaffa, Straton’s Tower/Caesarea, Adora/ 
Dor, and Akko/Ptolemais. Important archaeological remains 
of this period have been found at all these sites: fortifications, 
administrative buildings, palaces, dwellings, as well as pot- 
tery and coins. Maresha is referred to in the papyri as a cen- 
ter of the slave trade with Egypt and inscriptions indicate that 
some of its inhabitants hailed from Sidon and Phoenicia. It 
was undoubtedly an important city in Idumea. Archaeological 
work at the site has uncovered a large fortified city with resi- 
dential quarters, a sacred temenos, markets with shops, and 
subterranean cave complexes. In one of the shops a standard 
of volumes for liquids that was made under the supervision 
of two agoranomes in 143/142 B.C.E. was found. Excavations 
conducted at the harbor-city of Dor revealed a city wall with 
square towers built of ashlars, a dyeing installation with murex 
shells, large residential buildings, and a structure containing 
plastered pools. To the north of Dor, off the coast of Athlit, 
underwater researches brought to light the bronze ram of a 
warship of the Hellenistic period, decorated with images of a 
trident, the symbols of Poseidon, the head of an eagle (rep- 
resenting Zeus?) and a helmet of the Dioscuri. Hellenistic 
remains have been found at numerous sites throughout Pal- 
estine and a rare and important votive inscription in Greek 
and Aramaic (to the “God who is at Dan”), dated to circa 
200 B.C.E., was discovered during excavations conducted at 
the High Place of Tell Dan. The enclosed sacred temenos of 
the Samaritans has been uncovered at Mount Gerizim, with 
the discovery of numerous inscriptions in Greek and Aramaic 
referring to offerings provided to the temple. The pottery as- 
semblage of this period known at sites in Palestine includes 
a variety of local vessels that maintain earlier traditions, as 
well as the appearance of new types of vessels, such as wine 
amphorae with stamped Greek inscriptions on their handles, 
brought by ship from the Greek islands (e.g., Rhodes), and a 
distinctive red-gloss fine ware (terra sigillata) which contin- 
ued to be made into the Roman period. 
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Despite the cultural influences of Hellenism that existed 
in the region during this period, very little evidence may be 
adduced from the material culture of Palestine and Phoeni- 
cia at this time to suggest that a purposeful and overall Hel- 
lenization process prevailed. On the contrary, it would appear 
that local traditions were strongly maintained within rural 
communities as well as in the cities and towns, with some ev- 
idence that the elites were borrowing and adapting for their 
own purposes foreign cultural features of art and architecture, 
as well as acquiring imported valuable objects and commodi- 
ties that were derived not only from the Greek world, but also 
from Syria and Egypt. Tel Anafa is a good example of an ex- 
tremely wealthy Phoenician-type settlement dating primarily 
from the second century B.c.£., with buildings, a bath house, 
mosaic floors, and rich finds. At Tel Kedesh a very large ad- 
ministrative building was unearthed and in it was found a 
large cache of more than two thousand bullae, some bearing 
portraits of Seleucid monarchs (Antiochus rv to Demetrius 1) 
and Roman Republican merchants, and others decorated with 
Phoenician symbols (e.g., Tanit). This building was abandoned 
circa 145 B.C.E. 

The Maccabean revolt broke out in 167 B.c.£. and it 
marks the first manifestation of a Jewish nationalistic struggle 
against external cultures. It began because of Seleucid attempts 
to impose upon Jewish religious practices. The struggle that 
began in the vicinity of the town of Modi’in in the northern 
foothills of Palestine, northwest of Jerusalem, eventually led 
in 142 B.c.£. to the establishment of an independent Hasmo- 
nean kingdom under *Simeon the Hasmonean, which then 
expanded considerably under *Alexander Jannaeus (*Yannai; 
104-76 B.C.E.) and threatened Nabatean territories in partic- 
ular (e.g., the Golan and the trade route to Gaza port). Mare- 
sha and Gezer were two important sites that were conquered 
by the Hasmoneans. Important remains of Hasmonean forti- 
fied fortresses, palaces, and towns have been found in various 
parts of the country. The Hasmonean kingdom was consider- 
ably weakened with the appearance of the Roman commander 
Pompey in 63 B.c.E., who captured Jerusalem and took away 
their dominion over certain cities along the coast and in 
Transjordan. Henceforth, the Roman governor of Syria held 
power in the region, with support from the Hasmoneans and 
Idumeans. Eventually, in 40 B.c.£. the Idumean Antipater’s 
son Herod the Great was declared “King of the Jews” by the 
Roman Senate, and from 37 to 4 B.c.£. he ruled over much 
of Palestine. A major source of historical information about 
this period is derived from the writings of the Jewish histo- 
rian Josephus Flavius. 

An impressive building program was initiated by Herod 
the Great and it may now be seen to be a direct continuation 
of the ambitious building projects previously initiated by the 
Hasmonean rulers. In Jerusalem, Herod undertook numer- 
ous building activities, including a massive rebuilding of the 
Temple Mount and its Jewish Temple, a luxurious palace sur- 
rounded by gardens in the Upper City, the fortress of Antonia, 
the strengthening of the city fortifications and the remodeling 
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Interior of the Shrine of the Book housing the Dead Sea Scrolls, at the Israel Museum, Jerusalem, designed by 


American architects Armand Bartos and Frederick Kiesler. Photo: Hanan Isachar. 


Isaiah scroll, 1st c. B.c.E.—Ist c. c.z., one of the Dead Sea scrolls found in Cave 1 at Qumran. The Shrine 


of the Book at the Israel Museum, Jerusalem. Photo © The Israel Museum, Jerusalem, by David Harris. 
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The ruins of Kazerin, a talmudic village in the Remains of the Bar’am Synagogue in the Golan Heights, 


Golan Heights. Photo: Hanan Isachar. 3rd century c.z. Photo: Dinu Mendrea. 
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Street lined by 

Roman columns in the 
Amphitheater of Bet She’an, 
destroyed in 749 c.g. and 
restored by archaeologists. 
Photo: Dinu Mendrea. 
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the ancient Nabatean city 
of Shivta, which flourished 
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declared a World Heritage 
Site by UNESCO in 

June 2005. Photo: Hanan 
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Central medallion of the synagogue pavement (5th—6th century c.z.). The birds are depicted 
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more orthodox abstract approach of Jewish art in the Byzantine period. 
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Jerusalem. 


from the naturalistic forms of the earlier Hellenistic period. Photo: Z. Radovan, 
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The letter “N, a part of the illu- 
minated word In (diebus Assu- 
eri) at the beginning of the Book 
of Esther in a 12"*-century Latin 
Bible. On the right of King Aha- 
suerus, Haman is being hanged. 
The “TI” frames the figure of Esther. 
Rheims. Bibliotheque Municipale, 
Ms. 159, fol. 5v. 


NAtT-Ny 





NATANSON, LUDWIK (1822-1896), physician and com- 
munal worker. A member of the Jewish intellectual and as- 
similationist circle of Warsaw, Natanson was the son of the 
banker and industrialist Wolf Zelig Natanson (1795-1879). In 
1847 he founded the periodical Tygodnik Lekarski, one of the 
first modern medical publications in Polish, which he edited 
and financed until 1872. Natanson was also one of the pub- 
lic health pioneers in Poland, and was active in the campaign 
against the cholera epidemic in Warsaw (1848-52). In 1863 he 
was elected to the presidency of the Polish medical society. 
In 1871 he became chairman of the executive of the Jewish 
community of Warsaw, a position he held until his death. As 
chairman, Natanson successfully reorganized and consider- 
ably extended the public and administrative services of the 
community, managing also to balance its budget. He encour- 
aged productivity among the Jewish poverty-stricken classes 
and was the initiator and founder of vocational schools and 
a community workshop center. He supported (1878-88) the 
secondary school which had 1,400 Jewish pupils. On his ini- 
tiative, a new school building was erected, and community 
organizations and the cemeteries were renovated. He was the 
initiator of a project to erect a modern Jewish hospital in the 
Czyste district, and it was also during his term of office that the 
magnificent synagogue of Tlomacka Street was built. In 1874 
Natanson obtained authorization to establish a Jewish semi- 
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nary for teachers. He was supported in his public activities by 
bourgeois circles and the assimilationist Jewish intelligentsia. 
The energy which he showed during the pogrom in Warsaw 
in December 1881 was of great assistance in maintaining the 
morale of the Jewish community. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Shatzky, Geshikhte fun Yidn in Varshe, 2-3 
(1948-53), indexes; H. Nussbaum, Teki weterana warszawskiej gminy 
Starozakonnych (1880), 46-50; W. Konie, in: Glos gminy zydowskiej 
nos. 4-5 (1937); S. LLastik, Z dziejow oswiecenia zydowskiego (1961), 
index; Luah Ahiasaf, 5 (1897). 

[Arthur Cygielman] 


NATANSON, MARK (1849-1919), Russian revolutionary. 
Born in Svenziany, the son of a wealthy Jewish businessman, 
Natanson graduated from a Kovno secondary school. He was 
the leading figure of the “Chaikovski circle,” which played a 
great part in molding the opposition spirit against the Czar- 
ist regime among the Russian university youth in the 1870s, 
and was prominent in the Populist movement (“narodniki”). 
A brilliant organizer, and possessed of considerable business 
abilities, he was responsible for many daring revolutionary 
undertakings. Together with his first wife, Olga - a highly in- 
telligent person and a passionate believer in radical ideas — he 
masterminded Prince Peter Kropotkin’s escape from prison. 
He was a close friend of Georgi Plekhanov, who later became 


NATHAN 


“the father of Russian Marxism.” He managed to continue his 
revolutionary activities even during the many years he spent 
as a convict in Siberia. In 1917, he joined the left wing of the 
Russian Social Revolutionary Party and helped Lenin to dis- 
band the Constituent Assembly. He later became disillusioned 
with the Communist regime, left the Soviet Union, and died a 
lonely man in Switzerland. From the time that he joined the 
Russian revolutionary movement, he completely identified 
himself with Russian life, taking no interest in Jewish affairs. 


[Schneier Zalman Levenberg] 


NATHAN (Heb. J), prophet in the days of David and Solo- 
mon). Nathan, together with Zadok the priest, anointed Sol- 
omon as king after encouraging and activating the people of 
the royal court to proclaim him king. Two of his prophecies 
are known: one about the postponement of the building of 
the Temple from David's time to the time of his son (11 Sam. 
7;1 Chron. 17) and the election of David’s dynasty; the second 
is the prophecy of rebuke to David about Bath-Sheba and the 
killing of Uriah (11 Sam. 12: 1-15). From his involvement in 
the life of the court and the clear connection of his prophecy 
to the king and the monarchy, Nathan, like the prophet Gad, 
may be designated as a court prophet. From the contents of 
his prophecies, however — not only his sharp rebuke in con- 
nection with Bath-Sheba but also his advice regarding the 
Temple, which was not in any way subject to the king’s ap- 
proval or control - there is justification for placing Nathan in 
the category of prophets who rebuke and advise, such as Eli- 
jah and Elisha (see *Prophets and Prophecy). 

In his prophecy about the postponement of the build- 
ing of the Temple to the time of Solomon, Nathan promises 
the House of David unconditionally that his dynasty will en- 
dure forever, and that the relationship between the Lord and 
each of David's successors will be like that between father 
and son. The reason for the postponement of the building of 
the Temple is not clarified. (The explanation of bloodshed in 
1 Chron. 22:7-10 seems to have been inserted later.) On the 
basis of the wanderings in the wilderness, where God was 
present in the Tent and the Tabernacle, it would appear, how- 
ever, that the monarchy was not yet firmly established and 
that the time had not yet come for removing the symbols of 
tribal tradition - the Tent and the Tabernacle and replacing 
them with a permanent house (temple) of the Lord, similar 
to the house (palace) of the king. The view of the monarchy 
in Nathan's prophecy - in which it is seen as granted to David 
by an act of divine grace (no reference is made to the monar- 
chy of Saul) and as a complete and unbroken continuation of 
the Lord’s providence and governance from the time of the 
Exodus from Egypt to the time of the judges - differs essen- 
tially from that of 1 Samuel 8-12, according to which Samuel 
opposed monarchy as such. The antiquity of the prophecy at- 
tributed to Nathan is attested by the description of the mon- 
archy as a calm and secure period of respite, without any in- 
timation of the division of the kingdom. The punishment of 
a king’s son who transgresses will be a rebuke only “with the 


rod of men, and with the stripes of human beings” (11 Sam. 
7:14). In the rebuke over the affair of Bath-Sheba, Nathan, 
by means of the parable of the poor man’s lamb, traps David 
(even with his privilege as king) into passing judgment upon 
himself. This prophecy contains a harsh vision of the future of 
the house of David: “the sword shall never depart from your 
house” (11 Sam. 12:10). This prediction, which is not recalled 
in this way in any other passage in the Bible, and which prob- 
ably does not allude to any actual event such as the division 
of the kingdom, stamps the rebuke with the seal of authentic- 
ity. Nathan appears not only as warning against evil and de- 
manding expiation for murder but also as commanding the 
king to establish law and justice, which is his duty as judge 
and is embodied in the monarchy itself, as explicitly stated in 
the chronicles of David’s reign (11 Sam. 8:15; see *David, *Sol- 
omon). The “book of Nathan the prophet,” which relates the 
histories of David and Solomon, is mentioned in Chronicles 
(1 Chron. 29:9; 11 Chron. 9:29), in keeping with the theory of 
the author of Chronicles who also represents other prophets 
as chroniclers of the events of their days. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.A. Montgomery, The Book of Kings (cc, 
1951), 67-79; G. Widengren, Sakrales Koenigtum im Alten Testament 
(1955), 59-61; K.H. Bernhardt, in: vr Supplement, 8 (1961), 161-3; 
H.W. Hertzberg, Samuel (1964), 282-7, 312-5. 


[Samuel Abramsky] 


NATHAN, English family, distinguished in public service. 
The first member of the family to settle in England was MEYER 
(Michael) NATHAN who came from Dessau about 1790. His 
grandson, Jonah, married twice. SiR NATHANIEL (1843-1916), 
the son of Jonah’s first marriage, a barrister practicing in Bir- 
mingham from 1873 to 1888, became attorney general, judge 
of the Supreme Court, and from 1901 to 1903 acting chief jus- 
tice of Trinidad. His half brother, sik FREDERIC LEWIS (1861- 
1933), explosives expert and soldier, joined the Royal Artillery 
in 1879 and organized explosives manufacture before and dur- 
ing World War 1. Later, he specialized in fuel problems and was 
president of the Institution of Chemical Engineers from 1925 
to 1927. From 1905 to 1926 he was commandant of the Jewish 
Lads’ Brigade. Frederic’s brother siR MATTHEW (1862-1939) 
joined the Royal Engineers in 1880 and served in Sudan and 
India. The first Jew to be a colonial governor, he was gover- 
nor of the Gold Coast (1900-03), Hong Kong (1904-07), and 
Natal (1907-09). Secretary to the General Post Office and the 
Board of Inland Revenue, he was appointed undersecretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in 1914 and was in sole charge 
of Dublin Castle when the Easter Rising occurred in 1916. An 
inquiry criticized his failure to warn the British government of 
the danger. After serving as secretary of the Ministry of Pen- 
sions he became governor of Queensland (1920-26) and retired 
to Somerset where he took part in local government and wrote 
a monumental local history. In Jewish life, he represented the 
New West End Synagogue on the United Synagogue Council. 
The fourth brother, s1R ROBERT (1866-1921), served in the In- 
dian civil service from 1888 to 1915 and was appointed chief sec- 
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of gates, and the construction of a theater. Archaeological re- 
mains are known for all these monuments, except for the the- 
ater. Building programs were also undertaken at the harbor- 
city of Caesarea Maritima, with the construction of numerous 
buildings, a palace, and harbor installations (the foundations 
of the towers mentioned by Josephus have been uncovered in 
underwater explorations), and at Samaria (renamed Sebaste in 
honor of Augustus), with the construction of public buildings 
and a temple. A sprawling winter palace was built at Jericho, 
replacing earlier Hasmonean buildings at the site, and fortress 
palaces were erected at Masada, Herodium, and Machaerus. 
Under Herod’s successors, similar building activities were un- 
dertaken at *Tiberias and at Caesarea Philippi (Banias). The 
city of Tiberias situated on the western shore of the Lake of 
Galilee was substantially rebuilt by Herod Antipas in 20 C.E. 
and the remains of a large building (palace?) have recently 
been uncovered, as well as one small part of an amphitheatre. 
At Caesarea Philippi, situated at the source of the River Jordan, 
a large complex palace with enormous underground vaulted 
chambers was unearthed, probably dating to the time of 
Philip the Tetrarch. Herod the Great also sponsored the 
construction of buildings in major cities outside his domin- 
ion, presumably to boost his influence. Following Herod’s 
death his kingdom was broken up and divided among his 
sons. The northern and eastern areas - Galilee and Perea 
(Transjordan) - were allotted to Herod Antipas. The sec- 
ond son, Philip the Tetrarch, received the region of the Go- 
lan Heights and parts of the Hauran in Syria. The central 
part of the country - Judaea (and Jerusalem), Samaria, and 
Idumea - passed temporarily into the hands of the third son 
Herod Archelaus, but because of mismanagement he was de- 
posed and the region came to be known as Provincia Judaea 
administered by Roman officials based at Caesarea Maritima. 
Procurators were subsequently appointed to rule over Judea 
between 44-66 C.E. 

Archaeological work has been conducted on a variety 
of remains dating from the Early Roman period (37 B.c.E. 
to 70 c.E.). In Jerusalem priestly and aristocratic houses 
have been unearthed, some adorned with wall paintings and 
stucco decorations. Synagogues dating from the first cen- 
tury c.E. have been found at Gamla, Herodium, Masada, Jer- 
icho, and Modi’in. Numerous farming villages and privately 
owned villae were founded at this time in different parts of 
the country, with the construction of large areas of terraces in 
the highlands, regulated co-axial field systems in the lowlands, 
and large numbers of wine presses. At Qumran a settlement 
with at least three stages of existence was uncovered close to 
the caves where the Dead Sea Scrolls were found. However, 
scholars are still debating whether Qumran was a place in- 
habited by the Essenes, or whether it had some other primary 
function, such as a trading center or as an agricultural manor 
house. Burial customs of the Roman period indicate that the 
well-off were buried within rock-hewn family caves. A typical 
cave consists of a small central chamber and kokhim (tunnel- 
like burial recesses) in the walls. Secondary burial was made 


390 


within limestone ossuaries and some were decorated and even 
inscribed with the names of the dead. The material culture 
of this period was quite uniform with a ceramic assemblage 
of local transport, cooking, and dining wares. Fine wares in- 
clude a local variety of painted ware, similar in some ways to 
the Nabatean painted ware, and imported and local versions 
of red gloss ware (terra sigillata). Stone vessels became par- 
ticularly popular as a result of the Jewish concerns for purity 
between 50-70 C.E., with the manufacturing of hand-carved 
and lathe-turned vessels, including mugs, bowls, and large 
jars, at places around Jerusalem and in Galilee. 

Following the Jewish revolt against the Romans from 
66 c.E. and the resulting destruction of Jerusalem and the 
Jewish Temple in 70 c.E., Jews were excluded from Jerusalem 
but not from the immediate territory as was once thought. 
Excavations at Tell el-Ful and at Beit Hanina to the north of 
the city have shown that Jews continued farming the lands 
around Jerusalem, to maintain the roads and to provide agri- 
cultural produce for the occupying Tenth Legion, at least un- 
til the second century c.£. Numerous finds have been made 
connected with the *Bar Kokhba revolt, including large num- 
bers of subterranean hideaways, letters, and manuscripts hid- 
den away in caves in the Judean Desert, and remnants of the 
final bastion at *Bethar (Battir). Following the Bar Kokhba 
revolt of 132-35 C.E. Jerusalem became known as the colo- 
nia of Aelia Capitolina, and Judaea was replaced by the name 
Syria-Palaestinia. Large tracts of land were distributed by 
the Roman authorities to members of the army and some of 
these were maintained by Roman villae. One such site was 
excavated to the southeast of Jerusalem at Ein Yael in the 
Rephaim Valley, and it included buildings, some with highly 
decorated mosaic floors, a spring-house, and bathhouses. 
Similar villae existed in the near vicinity at Sataf and Suba. 
Roman urbanization programs were initiated throughout the 
country, at Beth Shean/Scythopolis, Sepphoris/Diocaesarea, 
Shechem/Neapolis, Lod/Diospolis, Beth Guvrin/Eletheropo- 
lis, Emmaus/Nicopolis, and elsewhere. Major features within 
these cities are the remains of monumental gates, columned 
streets, marketplaces, temples, shrines, nymphaea, amphi- 
theatres, theaters, and hippodromes. Important discoveries 
include a lead weight from Horvat Alim inscribed in He- 
brew with the name of Shimon Bar Kosba (i.e., Bar Kokhba), 
an over life-size bronze statue of Hadrian that was found near 
Beth Shean, a mithraeum — a shrine dedicated to the Iranian 
mystery god Mithras - at Caesarea, residential buildings 
with highly decorated mosaic floors at Sepphoris (e.g., the 
“House of Orpheus”), and a third century c.z. monumental 
Latin inscription at the fort of Yotvatah in the Aravah. The 
center of Jewish activities gradually shifted during the sec- 
ond and third centuries B.c.£. to the north, to Galilee and to 
parts of the Golan, and many villages were founded in these 
areas. Excavations at the necropolis of Beth Shearim have in- 
dicated that it became a center for the burial of prominent 
Jews, not only from the country but also for people from the 
Diaspora. 
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retary to the governor of Eastern Bengal and Assam in 1910. In 

World War I he did important work in counterespionage. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: PH. Emden, Jews of Britain (1943), index; 

Roth, Mag Bibl. index; DNB, s.v. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB on- 


line for Sir Matthew Nathan; A.B. Haydon, Sir Matthew Nathan, Brit- 
ish Colonial Governor and Civil Servant (1972). 


[Vivian David Lipman] 


NATHAN, USS. family. SIMON NATHAN (1746-1822), who was 
born in England, went to the colonies in 1773 by way of Ha- 
vana. During the Revolution, he supported the revolutionary 
cause and helped ship supplies to the colonists from Jamaica 


NATHAN 


where he then resided. After leaving the island, he proceeded 
to New Orleans and from there went to Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia, in 1779. He loaned large sums of money to the Virginia 
state government for which he received the thanks of the then 
governor, Thomas Jefferson. When these loans were not re- 
paid he suffered great financial loss, and was involved in pro- 
tracted litigation with Virginia for many years. Possibly as a 
consequence of this litigation, he went to Philadelphia and en- 
listed in the militia. There, in 1780, he met and married Grace 
Mendes Seixas (1752-1831), the daughter of Isaac Mendes 
*Seixas. Nathan became a Mason the following year, a trustee 
of the Congregation Mikveh Israel in 1782, and president of 
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the congregation in the years 1782 and 1783. Soon afterward, 
he moved to New York, where he served as president of the 
Congregation Shearith Israel in 1785, 1786, 1794, and 1796. He 
opened a successful dry goods business with Aaron Pimental, 
enabling him to contribute sums of money to the synagogue. 

Their son SEIXAS (Isaac Mendes) NATHAN (1785-1852) 
married his cousin Sara Seixas (1791-1834), daughter of Ben- 
jamin Mendes Seixas (1746-1817). They had 15 children. They 
and their children married into the Lazarus, Lyons, Cardozo, 
Gomez, and Hendricks families among others. Some of Si- 
mon Nathan's descendants include: the noted poetess EMMA 
*LAZARUS; her sister JOSEPHINE (1846-1910), a noted essay- 
ist; the novelist ROBERT *NATHAN; ANNIE NATHAN *MEYER, 
founder of Barnard College; MAUD NATHAN (1862-1946), suf- 
fragette and president of the Consumers’ League for 20 years; 
and BENJAMIN N. *CARDOZO, member of the United States 
Supreme Court. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. de S. Pool, Portraits Etched in Stone 


(1952). 
[Leo Hershkowitz] 


NATHAN, ABRAHAM (d. 1745), founder of the London 
Ashkenazi community, also known as Reb Aberle, Aberle Lon- 
don, and Abraham [of] Hamburg. The son of R. Moses Na- 
than (Norden) of Hamburg, he was a wealthy diamond mer- 
chant and a rabbinical scholar of considerable attainment. It 
was through him that Zevi *Ashkenazi was induced to go to 
London in 1705 to arbitrate in the dispute then dividing the Se- 
phardi community regarding the orthodoxy of the opinions of 
the haham David *Nieto. In 1704 Nathan was prevented by the 
Court of Aldermen from erecting a separate synagogue with a 
yeshivah attached. Later, however, he took the lead in vindic- 
tive fashion in the divorce dispute which resulted in the setting 
up of the Hambro’ Synagogue by his rival Marcus Moses. He 
ultimately returned to Hamburg in reduced circumstances. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Roth, History of the Great Synagogue 


(1950), 35-45. 
[Cecil Roth] 


NATHAN, DAVID (1816-1886), pioneer New Zealand busi- 
nessman and communal leader. Nathan arrived in Kororareka 
from London in 1840, trading as storekeeper. In 1841 he mar- 
ried Rosetta Aarons in New Zealand’s first Jewish marriage. 
He opened a store in Auckland when it became the capital 
and bought 2,500 acres of land in the adjoining Manurewa. 
Nathan served on the Auckland City Council and on many 
local bodies. He went into auctioneering and established New 
Zealand's oldest and most diversified wholesale business. Sab- 
bath and holiday services were held at his warehouse for over 
a decade. He served four terms as president of the Auckland 
Hebrew Congregation. Through his leadership and example 
he unified and conciliated all groups in the congregation. A 
strong force in the town’s financial affairs, Nathan showed par- 
ticular interest in working class welfare. His two sons L.D. and 
N.A. Nathan successively led the congregation after his death 
for almost half a century. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: L.M. Goldman, History of the Jews in New 
Zealand (1958), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.C. Mogford, “David 
Nathan,’ in: The Dictionary of New Zealand Biography; L.D. Nathan, 
As Old as Auckland: A History of L.D. Nathan & Co., Ltd., and of the 


David Nathan Family (1984), index. 
y (1984) [Maurice S. Pitt] 


NATHAN, ERNESTO (1845-1921), Italian statesman and the 
first Jewish mayor of Rome. Born in England, he came into 
contact with the Italian patriot Guiseppe Mazzini who was 
exiled to London for his radical views. Nathan was taken to 
Italy by his mother in 1859 and settled in Rome in 1871 soon 
after Rome became part of the Kingdom of Italy. He became 
manager of Mazzini’s newspaper Roma del Popolo and was a 
passionate republican and an advocate of the secular state. 
Nathan became an Italian citizen in 1889 and was twice grand 
master of the Italian Masons. He was elected mayor of Rome 
in 1907 and held office until 1913. Following the Italian entry 
into World War 1 in 1915, Nathan enlisted in the army and al- 
though over 70 served at the front as a lieutenant. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.I. Macioti, Ernesto Nathan: un sind- 
aco che non ha fatto scuola (1983); P.D. Mandelli, “Ernesto Nathan cit- 
tadino pesarese,’ in: La presenza ebraica nelle Marche: Secoli x111-xx 
(1993), 355-62; A.M. Isastia, Ernesto Nathan: un “mazziniano inglese” 
tra i democratici pesaresi (1994); R. Ugolini, Ernesto Nathan tra ide- 
alita e pragmatismo (2003). 


NATHAN, GEORGE JEAN (1882-1958), U.S. drama critic 
and editor. Born in Fort Wayne, Indiana, Nathan became the 
foremost American critic of his time, and took the lead in free- 
ing the American theater of the stagy and melodramatic trap- 
pings of the *Belasco period. He was in journalism for more 
than 50 years, mostly linked with the world of Broadway as 
critic for The Bohemian Magazine (1906-08), Harper’s Weekly 
(1908-10), The Smart Set (1908-23), and The American Mer- 
cury, which he founded with H.L. Mencken in 1924. He was 
also a founder - with Theodore Dreiser, Eugene O’Neill, and 
others — of The American Spectator (1932-39). 

A detached, sophisticated, and cynical figure, Nathan 
was something of a boulevardier, not only in his personal 
habits but also in his writings. Nevertheless, he was a man of 
learning, critical insight, and courage, who paved the way for 
Eugene O'Neill and his type of dramatic writing. Nathan la- 
bored consistently to educate American taste to accept writers 
such as Sean O’Casey, Jean Giraudoux, and Ludwig Thoma. 
He wrote several books with Mencken, including the satirical 
play Heliogabalus (1920). 

His own books, over 30 in number, include: Mr. George 
Jean Nathan Presents (1917); The Theater, the Drama, the Girls 
(1921); Materia Critica (192.4); Testament of a Critic (1931); The 
Theater of the Moment (1936); Morning After the First Night 
(1938); an Encyclopaedia of the Theater (1940); and The The- 
ater of the Fifties (1953). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Goldberg, Theatre of George Jean Na- 
than (1926); C. Angoff (ed.), World of George Jean Nathan (1952); S.J. 
Kunitz, Twentieth Century Authors, first suppl. (1955), incl. bibl.; New 
York Times (April 8, 1958), 1; (April 9, 1958), 36. (Gharleg Angottl 
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NATHAN, HARRY LOUIS, BARON (1889-1963), English 
lawyer and politician. Born in London, the son of a fine arts 
publisher, Nathan was educated at St. Paul’s school before be- 
coming a solicitor. He fought in Gallipoli, Egypt, and France 
during World War 1. In the 1920s he became legal advisor to 
the British Zionist Organization and to many Jewish bodies 
in Palestine. From 1929 to 1934 he was a Liberal member of 
Parliament and then switched and was a Labour member of 
Parliament from 1934 to 1935 and from 1937 to 1940. Follow- 
ing the outbreak of World War 11 Nathan became chairman 
of the National Defense Public Interest Committee. He was 
elevated to the House of Lords in 1940 as Baron Nathan and 
from 1946 to 1948 was minister of civil aviation in the postwar 
Labour government. Later he was departmental chairman of 
the governmental committee on the law of customs and excise 
and chairman of the governmental committee to investigate 
the law and practice of charitable trusts, which led to a new 
act. Lord Nathan was an active figure in Jewish communal af- 
fairs as a member of the Board of Deputies of British Jews, 
and president of the European Committee of the third, fourth, 
fifth, and sixth *Maccabiah. He was also prominent in national 
civic affairs as chairman of the Royal Geographical Society 
and of the Royal Society of Arts. Lord Nathan wrote Medical 
Negligence (1957) and The Charities Act, 1960 (1962). His wife, 
ELEANOR (Stettauer; 1892-1972), was the second female chair- 
person of the London County Council in 1947-48. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.M. Hyde, Strong for Service: The Life of 


Lord Nathan of Churt (1968). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB on- 
line. 


NATHAN, HENRY (1842-1914), Canadian politician. Nathan 
was born and educated in London, England, and as a young 
man of 20 moved to Victoria, British Columbia. In Victoria he 
established himself as an importer and wholesale merchant, 
also taking an active interest in public affairs. In 1865 he was 
elected master of the local Masonic lodge. With the support 
of prominent politicians, in 1870 Nathan ran successfully for 
a seat in British Columbia's last legislative assembly before the 
colony entered the Confederation of Canada. He was strongly 
in favor of the union of British Columbia with Canada and 
urged such measures as increased representation, responsible 
government, and greater nonsectarian education. In Novem- 
ber of 1871, shortly after B.c. became part of Canada, Nathan 
was elected one of the new province's first six members of Par- 
liament, becoming the first Jew to sit in the Canadian House 
of Commons. As an Mp, he was a staunch supporter of Prime 
Minister John A. MacDonald's government, using his position 
as the representative of Victoria’s business interests to urge that 
the terminus of the Trans-Canada Railway be built as close 
as possible to the provincial capital. Nathan was re-elected in 
1872 and served until 1874, when he retired from politics. Al- 
though the national railway was never extended to Victoria, 
Nathan is widely credited as being a prime mover in bringing 
British Columbia into the Dominion of Canada. 


[Barbara Schober (2"4 ed.)] 
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NATHAN, ISAAC (17902-1864), composer, singer, and 
writer. Nathan was born in Canterbury, England, and his fa- 
ther was probably the local hazzan. He studied with Solomon 
Lyon at Cambridge to enter the rabbinate, but in about 1810 he 
went to London and began a career as singer, composer, and 
music teacher. From Domenico Corri he learned the classi- 
cal tradition of Italian vocal culture, stemming from Corri’s 
master, Porpora; Nathan’s Musurgia Vocalis (18367) is one of 
the few remaining written documentations of this method. In 
London he became friendly with Lord *Byron, whose Hebrew 
Melodies were written at Nathan's request and set by him to 
music. In the first editions of this work (from 1815 onward), 
which achieved great popularity, the name of John *Braham 
was featured on the title page as composer, in addition to that 
of Nathan, but Braham contributed nothing to the work ex- 
cept his prestige. After a financial setback, caused mainly by 
debts incurred while on a secret mission on behalf of King 
William rv, Nathan immigrated to Australia in 1841 and set- 
tled in Sydney as Australia’s first resident professional com- 
poser. There he organized musical performances, published 
a magazine entitled The Southern Euphrosyne, and composed 
the first opera written and produced in Australia, Don Juan of 
Austria (1847). Nathan died in Sydney from injuries received 
while stepping off (or being run over by) a tram. His great- 
granddaughter Catherine Mackerras wrote his most informed 
biography, and her son was the conductor Charles Mackerras. 
His great-nephew was the pianist Harold Samuel. 

Nathan’s works include various operas and songs. Several 
traditional Jewish melodies are found in his Musurgia Voca- 
lis. For some of the Hebrew Melodies he also used some tra- 
ditional tunes, but, except for *Ma‘oz Zur (set to Byron’s “On 
Jordan's Banks”), they are quite transformed by his superficial 
compositional initiative. In certain of the songs published in 
Australia, he reworked aboriginal melodies. His grandson, 
Harry Alfred Nathan, has been proposed as the composer of 
the popular Australian song “Waltzing Matilda,” but the claim 
is a matter of dispute. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Foreman, The Porpora Tradition (1968); C. 
Mackerras, Hebrew Melodist: A Life of Isaac Nathan (1963); O.S. Phil- 
lips, Isaac Nathan, Friend of Byron (1940); C.H. Bertie, Isaac Nathan, 
Australia’s First Composer (1922); R. Covell, Australia’s Music (1967), 
13-15, 59, 68-69; E.R. Dibdin, in: Music and Letters, 22 (1941), 85. 


[Bathja Bayer] 


NATHAN, JOSEPH EDWARD (1835-1912), New Zealand 
businessman and communal leader. Born in London, Nathan 
prospected unsuccessfully in the Australian goldfields before 
arriving in Wellington in 1857. There he went into partner- 
ship with Jacob Joseph and built up the flourishing whole- 
sale import-export business which later became Joseph Na- 
than and Company. He held office on the Wellington Harbor 
Board, the Chamber of Commerce, the Gas Company, and 
other enterprises, and was chief promoter and chairman of 
the Wellington-Manawatu railway. Glaxo Laboratories, which 
later became important in the manufacture of pharmaceutical 


NATHAN, MANFRED 


products in England, developed from his cooperative farm- 
ing ventures. (The pharmaceutical giant Glaxo Wellcome, de- 
veloped in part from his firm, became one of the largest drug 
manufacturers in the world. Nathan’s son Alexander regis- 
tered the name “Glaxo” for his dried milk powder in London 
in 1906.) In 1887 Nathan retired to London after having been 
one of the leaders of the Wellington Jewish community for 
over 40 years and president of its first synagogue (1870). His 
family remained prominent in New Zealand life. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: L.M. Goldman, History of the Jews in New 
Zealand (1958), 148, 150, 219. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Millen, “Jo- 
seph Edward Nathan,’ in: Dictionary of New Zealand Biography. 


[Maurice S. Pitt] 


NATHAN, MANEFRED (1875-1945), South African lawyer, 
author, and communal leader. Born in Hanover (South Af- 
rica), the son of a German pioneer in the Cape, Nathan prac- 
ticed at the Johannesburg Bar. He served for a time on the Na- 
tal Bench and became president of the South African Special 
Income Tax court in 1931. An assiduous writer on legal and 
constitutional subjects, Nathan was the author of a four-vol- 
ume work, The Common Law of South Africa (1904-09) and 
the studies The South African Commonwealth (1919) and Em- 
pire Government (1928). Among his many other writings were 
a life of President Paul Kruger, an autobiography, Not Heaven 
Itself (1944), and several works on South African history. Na- 
than was active in Jewish communal life. He was a founding 
member of the Transvaal Jewish Board of Deputies (1903) and 
was president in 1905 and 1907. He was on the first executive of 
the South African Board of Deputies (1912) and vice president 
of the South African Zionist Federation (1904-1907). 

Nathan was also active in politics and was elected to 
municipal and provincial legislative bodies in the Transvaal, 
and served on the boards of educational institutions and hos- 
pitals. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Saron and L. Hotz (eds.), The Jews in South 


Africa - a History (1955), index. 
[Louis Hotz] 


NATHAN, MAUD (1862-1946), U.S. activist, suffragist, and 
president of the Consumer’s League. The second of four chil- 
dren born to Annie Florance and Robert Weeks Nathan, Na- 
than descended from a line of Sephardi Jews in America that 
included Gershom *Seixas, the first hazzan in the New York 
Jewish community, poet Emma *Lazurus, and Benjamin *Car- 
dozo, a United States Supreme Court Justice. Her sister, An- 
nie Nathan *Meyer, founded Barnard College. Maud Nathan 
married wealthy financier Fredrick Nathan, a first cousin 19 
years her senior, in 1879; their only child, Annette, died in 
1895 at the age of nine. The loss of her daughter and a desire 
to become more involved in society led Nathan to join the 
board of directors of New York’s Mount Sinai Hospital. She 
also volunteered as a teacher of English to immigrants at the 
Hebrew Free School Association and served as her synagogue’s 
first sisterhood president. Expansion of her involvement out- 
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side the Jewish community soon followed as the Board of Ex- 
change for Women’s Work offered an opportunity to engage 
in politics. Nathan successfully lobbied the sponsors of a bill 
placing a high tariff on imported beads, arguing that it would 
increase the economic pressures already placed upon women 
doing needlework in their homes. Nathan was then contacted 
by Josephine Shaw Lowell, founder of the Consumer's League, 
who asked for her assistance in investigating the conditions 
under which women worked in retail stores, including bad 
sanitation and meager earnings. As president of the Con- 
sumer’s League from 1897 to 1927, Nathan investigated the 
bad conditions experienced by women working in retail and 
encouraged consumers to patronize shops which provided 
decent environments and salaries for their workers. Nathan 
then became active in the women’s suffrage movement, serving 
as president of the Fifteenth Assembly District of New York’s 
Women’s Suffrage Party (wsp). While her husband strongly 
supported her involvement, other family members, includ- 
ing her three siblings, disagreed with the suffrage platform. 
Undeterred, Nathan specifically targeted Jewish women, in- 
cluding recent East European immigrants, for involvement 
in wspP activities. Her efforts within Jewish and non-Jewish 
circles on behalf of women’s rights won her the admiration 
of individuals such as Carrie Chapman Catt, founder of the 
League of Women Voters, who wrote the foreword to Maud’s 
autobiography, Once Upon a Time and Today (1933). Nathan 
was also the author of Story of an Epoch-Making Movement 
(1926), about the Consumers League. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Kaufman. “Nathan, Maud, in: PE. Hyman 
and D. Dash Moore, Jewish Women in America, 2 (1997), 967-68; L. 
Gordon Kuzmack. Woman's Cause: The Jewish Woman's Movement in 
England and the United States, 1881-1933 (1990), 144-45. 


[Shira Kohn (2"4 ed.)] 


NATHAN, MORDECAI (15' cent.), French physician of Avi- 
gnon, the teacher of Joseph b. Solomon *Colon. Nathan was 
mentioned among three “Jews and doctors of medicine” to- 
gether with three “Christian doctors of medicine in Avignon” 
in a manuscript entitled “Thoroughly Tested Prescription for 
Pestilential Disease” (Bibliotheque Nationale, Ms. Frangais 
630, fol. 54). It appears that he was also identified with M. 
Nadi, the mathematician (Wolf, Bibliotheca, 4 (1733), 904). 
He is known by his work Me’ir Nativ, also called Ya’ir Na- 
tiv (Venice, 1523), the first Hebrew concordance of the Bible, 
compiled between 1437 and 1448. Nathan was familiar with 
Christian scholarly circles, and more than once engaged in 
theological polemics with them. He became convinced from 
these polemics of the need to prepare a Hebrew concordance 
of the Bible to make it easier for Hebrew-speaking Jews to re- 
ply to Christians. He arranged the books of the Bible in the 
order of the Vulgate (Latin translation). He explained the roots 
of the words in the most concise language. Verbs and nouns, 
however, appear in disorder, and he omitted prepositions and 
formative letters. He also omitted proper nouns and the Ar- 
amaic words in the Bible. Christian scholars engaged in the 
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study of Hebrew attached great importance to the work. Mario 
de Calascio published the concordance a second time (Rome, 
1621) together with a Latin translation, in which the defects 
of the Hebrew edition were remedied. Differences of opinion 
have arisen about the identity of the author of Me’ir Nativ. The 
inner title page gives Mordecai Nathan as the name of the au- 
thor, whereas the introduction is signed by Isaac Nathan. Jo- 
hannes Buxtorf concluded, therefore, that Mordecai Nathan 
was also known as Isaac Nathan. I.S. *Reggio concluded that 
the author was Isaac Nathan and that the name Mordecai on 
the title page was an error. A. Tauber thought that the author 
was Mordecai Nathan, while the Isaac, who wrote the intro- 
duction, was apparently his relative. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: LS. Reggio, Iggerot Yashar, 1 (1834), 70-763 
Gross, Gal Jud, 10; Gross, in: MGW], 29 (1880), 518-523; S. Mandel- 
kern, Heikhal ha-Kodesh (1896), introd., 9-11; A. Tauber, in: Ks, 2 
(1925), 141-4; Renan, Rabbins, 533; E. Wickersheimer, Dictionnaire 
biographique des médicins en France au Moyen-Age (1936), 537; E.R. 
Malachi, Ozar ha-Leksikografyah ha-Ivrit (an appendix to Heikhal 
ha-Kodesh of S. Mandelkern, 1955), 12f., 27f., 30. 


[Isidore Simon and Abraham David] 


NATHAN, MULLA IBRAHIM (1816-1868), British intelli- 
gence agent born in *Meshed, Persia. In about 1837 he and his 
brother Musa left their homeland and entered British service. 
They traveled throughout Afghanistan, Turkestan, and Bukhara 
and were connected with all the major British expeditions in 
Central Asia. During the first Anglo-Afghan War (1839-42), 
they supplied funds for British officers on remote missions, 
gathered intelligence and information for the military authori- 
ties, and rescued and assisted British prisoners in * Afghanistan 
after the disaster to the British army at Kabul. They left Afghan- 
istan in 1842, and settled in Bombay in 1844. In recognition of 
their services, the British government in India granted them 
compensation for their losses as well as a life pension. Mulla 
Ibrahim was offered diplomatic employment in Meshed, but 
refused to return to the city in which the Jews had recently been 
forced to adopt Islam. In Bombay Mulla Ibrahim took an active 
part in the Baghdadi-Jewish community. Jacob *Saphir states 
that he was appointed as a customs official, but was exempted 
from duty on the Sabbath and Jewish holidays. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fischel, in: HUCA, 29 (1958), 331-75. 


[Walter Joseph Fischel] 


NATHAN, PAUL (1857-1927), German politician, Jewish 
leader, and philanthropist. A protégé of Ludwig *Bamberger 
and Theodor Barth, he was associated with the Berlin liberal 
publication Die Nation, serving as its editor until 1907. Because 
of his influence in political circles and as founder in 1901 of the 
*Hilfsverein der deutschen Juden, Nathan was often regarded 
as the spokesman of German Jewry apart from the Zionists. 
He was active in almost all international Jewish conferences on 
emigration and relief for Jewish victims of pogroms and wars, 
helping to shape international political and relief campaigns 
to aid them. Nathan was convinced that the Jewish problem in 
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NATHAN, ROBERT ROY 


Russia was part of the general Russian problem, to be solved 
only by change of regime - if necessary by revolution. He ad- 
vocated economic pressure on Russia by the West, primarily 
through refusals to grant loans. Under Nathan’s influence the 
Hilfsverein der deutschen Juden aided liberal and even revolu- 
tionary movements in Russia, and he was also instrumental in 
influencing Lucien * Wolf in England and Jacob H. *Schiffin the 
United States to accept its policies toward Russia. The Hilfsver- 
ein published the Russische Korrespondenz, which informed the 
press, political leaders, and other personalities of the true situa- 
tion in Russia, and similar bulletins in England and Paris. 

During the *Beilis trial of 1913 Nathan, with the help of 
Lucien Wolf in London, organized the defense of Beilis outside 
Russia. In Germany Nathan obtained a large number of signa- 
tures of non-Jewish personalities in favor of Beilis and expert 
opinions by scientists. At the same time Nathan published the 
book Der Fall Justschinski, an account of the German pro-Bei- 
lis campaign. He was among the founders of the Comite zur 
Abwehr Anti-semitischer Angriffe in Berlin. In 1896 he pub- 
lished Die Kriminalitaet der Juden and Die Juden als Soldaten 
and Uber das juedische rituelle Schaechtverfahren. 

Nathan was basically a sincere assimilationist who saw 
only in complete assimilation with the non-Jewish popula- 
tion the possiblity of full emancipation in every country. Thus 
he strongly opposed the Zionist movement. During World 
War 1, while German Zionists demanded autonomous rights 
for Jews in countries occupied by the German armed forces, 
Nathan gave constant help to the assimilationists of Poland. 
When the war broke out he helped to gain the sympathy of 
Jews in neutral countries for the cause of the Central Powers, 
his main argument being that a war against Russia, the coun- 
try of barbaric pogroms, should be supported by Jews. At the 
beginning of the Weimar Republic Nathan officially joined the 
Socialist Party (spp). The German government asked him to 
accept the post of its ambassador to Vienna, but Nathan de- 
clined the offer because of his close association with the major 
Jewish organizations at a time when antisemitism was strong 
in Austria. Through his many friends abroad he tried to gain 
sympathy for Germany, constantly warning that the harsh 
conditions of the Versailles Treaty would help bring back a 
totalitarian and reactionary regime in Germany from which 
both that nation and others would suffer. Nathan’s enthusiasm 
for Jewish colonization in Soviet Russia led to his publishing 
a pamphlet in 1926 in which he favored the concentration of 
Soviet Jews in the far-eastern part of that country. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Feder, Paul Nathan, ein Lebensbild (1929); 
Szajkowski, in: SOs 19 (1957), 47-503 29 (1967), 3-26, 75-91; idem, in: 
PAAJR, 31 (1963), 197-218; idem, in: YLBI, 9 (1964), 131-58; idem, in: 
YLBI, 3 (1958), 60-80; idem, in: HJ, 14 (1952), 24-37. 


NATHAN, ROBERT ROY (1908-2001), U.S. economist. 
Born in Dayton, Ohio, Nathan joined the Department of 
Commerce in 1933 and became prominent in President Roos- 
evelt’s reconstruction programs. During World War 11 he was 
deputy director of the War Production Board and the Office of 
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NATHAN, VENGUESSONE 


War Mobilization and Reconversion. After the war, in 1946, he 
opened his own consulting firm, Robert R. Nathan Associates, 
which was active in counseling postwar rehabilitation work 
and economic development in many countries, such as France, 
Burma, Indonesia, Korea, Afghanistan, Ghana, Colombia, and 
El Salvador. During the late 1940s and the early 1950s he de- 
voted much of his time and effort to guiding various Israeli 
government authorities in their first official contacts with the 
United States government. His main professional interest was 
developmental economics; his vision was of a free-enterprise 
democratic system that benefited all of society. To that end, 
his economic consulting firm advised business, industry, labor 
unions; and state, local, national, and foreign governments, 
applying tested economic principles. The firm became a leader 
in developing master plans for economic growth, sometimes 
spending decades in a country. A natural humanitarian, Na- 
than championed social causes, including civil rights, wel- 
fare legislation, and minimum wage, and he was the director 
of a foundation that contributed to low-income housing and 
equal opportunity programs. By the time Nathan turned the 
presidency of his company over to John Beyer in 1978, the 
firm had provided economic consulting services in most sec- 
tors of the U.S. economy. 

Nathan Associates Inc. established the Robert R. Nathan 
Memorial Foundation, which endows a fellowship in applied 
economics at Nathan's alma mater, the Wharton School of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Nathan’s major publications include Mobilizing for Abun- 
dance (1944) and Palestine - Problem and Promise (with O. 
Gass and D. Craemer, 1946). 

[Joachim O. Ronall / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


NATHAN, VENGUESSONE, major landowner and money- 
lender in 15‘®-century Provence. In a survey of 1424 Nathan is 
listed as the largest Jewish landowner in Arles, with property 
including a house, vineyard, and shop where she sold drap- 
ery and crockery. She also owned books in Hebrew and Latin. 
At her death, she was owed money from debts, claims, and 
pledges. In her will, notarized in 1436, Venguessone’s largest 
bequests went to her grandsons. (Her son, Isaac, had a great 
deal of money of his own.) Her unmarried granddaughters re- 
ceived money for their dowries (probably in addition to what 
their father would contribute) and her married granddaughters 
received 25 florins for clothing for their first birthing. Vengues- 
sone left several charitable legacies, including money for the 
cemetery, a light for the synagogue, ten florins for the crown of 
the Torah scroll, and money for dowries for poor brides. 

Venguessone’s mother, Esther de Caylar, granddaughter 
of Bonjues Nathan, the patriarch of a prominent Arles family, 
is known to have represented the Nathan family as a delegate, 
with one other woman, Regina, at an assembly for the reorga- 
nization of a free school for the Arles Jewish community, held 
from November 8—December 23, 1407. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Hildenfinger, “Documents relatifs aux Juifs 
dArles,” in: Revue des études juives 42 (1900), 87; D. Iancu-Agou, “Une 
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vente de livres hébreux a Arles en 1434: Tableau de [élite juive Arle- 
sienne au mileu du xv‘ siécle,’ in: Revue des études juives 146 (1987), 
5-62; L. Stouff, “Isaac Nathan et les siens. Une famille juive d’Arles 
des xive et xve siécles,” in: Provence Historique 37:150 (1987), 499-125 
E. Taitz, S. Henry, and C. Tallan, “Nathan, Venguessone,’ in: The ps 
Guide to Jewish Women, 600 B.C.E.—1900 C.E. (2003), 82; idem, “Est- 


her de Caylar,’ ibid., 79. [Cheryl Tallan (2"4 ed.)] 


NATHAN BEN ABRAHAM I (d. c. 1053), av bet din of the 
academy of Erez Israel in Jerusalem. Nathan was a scion of one 
of the families whose members held respected positions in the 
academy. Around 1011 he traveled to Kairouan to settle the es- 
tate of his father, who had died there. He remained there for a 
number of years, studying under R. *Hushiel. After the death 
of his maternal uncle, Rav ben Yohai, av bet din of the academy 
of Erez Israel, Nathan claimed the position - although accord- 
ing to accepted custom it belonged to Tobiah, who ranked third 
in the academy - at the same time attempting to oust R. Solo- 
mon b. *Judah as gaon of the academy. In the struggle, Nathan 
was sponsored by Diaspora scholars, while Solomon b. Judah 
was supported by the local community and also favored by the 
Fatimid governor of *Ramleh. Nathan lived in Ramleh, attempt- 
ing to assume the functions of gaon there, while Solomon still 
held his position in Jerusalem and issued a ban against Nathan. 
In 1042 both parties agreed that Nathan should succeed Solo- 
mon as gaon of the academy after the latter’s death. However, 
when this occurred (before 1051) the office of gaon passed to 
Daniel b. *Azariah. Nothing is known of Nathan's teachings. In 
one of his letters of 1042 he mentions his son Abraham, whose 
son Nathan *11 was later av bet din of the academy. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Mann, in: HUCA, 3 (1926), 273-6; R. Got- 
theil and W.H. Worrell, Fragments from the Cairo Genizah in the Freer 
Collection (1927), 197-201; S. Assaf, in: Zion, 2 (1927), 115f.; Mann, 
Texts, 1 (1931), 323-45; S. Assaf and L.A. Mayer, Sefer ha-Yishuv, 2 
(1944), index; Shapira, in: Yerushalayim, 4 (1953), 118-22; Hirschberg, 
Afrikah, 1 (1965), 240-3; Goitein, in: Tarbiz, 36 (1967), 62f. 


[Abraham David] 


NATHAN BEN ABRAHAM II (d. before 1102), av bet din of 
the academy of Erez Israel. Nathan was a grandson of Nathan 
b. Abraham “1. Few biographical details are known of him. He 
was appointed av bet din of the academy of Erez Israel dur- 
ing the gaonate of *Abiathar in 1095, in succession to Zadok 
b. Josiah. Nathan compiled a short Arabic commentary to the 
six Orders of the Mishnah, in which he incorporated explana- 
tions of many specific words. A Yemenite scholar who lived 
in the 12" century copied his commentary, and added some 
commentaries of other scholars to it. In the opinion of some 
scholars, however, Nathan is himself responsible for some of 
the additions from the commentaries of his predecessors. It is 
not clear which literary sources were already used by Nathan 
himself and which were added by the Yemenite scholar. The 
scholars quoted in the commentary, except for two contem- 
poraries, Nathan b. Jehiel of Rome and Isaac Alfasi, lived be- 
fore him. Nathan, or the Yemenite scholar, frequently quotes 
the later geonim, particularly Saadiah Gaon, Samuel b. Hophni 
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Gaon, Sherira Gaon, and Hai Gaon. There are few quotations 
from the earlier geonim. In general the commentary gives the 
meaning of words and concepts, a more extensive commen- 
tary being found only for a few tractates: Berakhot, Shevuot, 
and Avot. A few tractates are preceded by a short introduc- 
tion explaining general concepts and essential matters neces- 
sary for an understanding of the whole tractate. R. Nathan, 
or the Yemenite scholar, gives a short survey of the develop- 
ment of the oral law down to his time in his introduction to 
the work. He discusses the relationship of the Tosefta to the 
Mishnah, taking the view that the Tosefta explains obscurities 
of the Mishnah. He also discusses the principles laid down by 
talmudic scholars for deciding halakhah where there are op- 
posing opinions. The chapter divisions of the tractates in the 
commentary differ from the accepted form. The commentary 
seeems to have been widely known and it was already used by 
Baruch Samuel of *Aleppo. 

A number of extracts were published in the original with 
a Hebrew translation by S. Assaf and by MLL. Sachs. The whole 
commentary in the Hebrew translation of J. *Kafah was pub- 
lished by El ha-Mekorot (Jerusalem, 1955-58) together with 
the Mishnah text and other commentaries. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mann, Egypt, 1 (1920), 151, 193f.; 2 (1922), 
229-32; S. Assaf, in: KS, 10 (1933/34), 381-8, 525-45 (= Assaf, Geonim, 
294-332); M.L. Sachs, in: Sinai, 17 (1945), 167-75; S. Abramson, Rav 


Nissim Gaon (1965), index. 
[Abraham David] 


NATHAN BEN ISAAC HA-KOHEN HA-BAVLI (i.e., the 
Babylonian; tenth century), chronicler who probably lived in 
*Baghdad. The fragments of his work that have been preserved 
appear to be part of his book on the Jews of Baghdad, Akhbar 
Baghdad. These fragments are an important source for the 
study of the history of Babylonian Jewry in the tenth century. 
In the first fragment Nathan gives a description of the office of 
the exilarch, the method by which he was appointed, his duties, 
and his functions. The fragment also contains details of two 
great controversies that raged in Babylonian Jewry in the tenth 
century. In one, the adversaries were the exilarch *Ukba and 
the Gaon of Pumbedita, Kohen *Zedek; it lasted from 909 to 
916. In the other controversy, the adversaries were the exilarch 
David b. *Zakkai and Saadiah *Gaon, in about 930. From the 
contents of the fragment it appears that Nathan was in Babylo- 
nia at the time that the latter controversy took place. His vivid 
account of the ceremonial observed at the installation of an ex- 
ilarch is of exceptional interest (see *Exilarch). This fragment 
was published (in Hebrew) in Samuel Shulam’s edition of Abra- 
ham *Zacutos Sefer Yuhasin (Constantinople, 1566), and again 
in A. Neubauer’s Medieval Jewish Chronicles 2 (1895), 77-88. A 
second fragment describes the rise of *Natira and his sons at 
the court of the Abbasid caliph at the end of the ninth and the 
beginning of the tenth century. It was published, in Arabic and 
in a Hebrew translation, by A.E. Harkavy (see bibliography). A 
third fragment, also dealing with the Ukba-Kohen Zedek quar- 
rel, was published, in the original and in English translation, 
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NATHAN BEN JEHIEL OF ROME 


by I. Friedlander (see bibliography). The fragments lead to the 
assumption that Nathan ha-Bavli was closely associated with 
the circles surrounding the exilarchs and the academy heads, 
and that he may have been a student at one of the academies, 
apparently Sura. His writings contain inaccuracies and glaring 
omissions, e.g., he errs in the names of the geonim and in the 
chronological data. Nevertheless, he made an honest and un- 
biased effort to report events as he saw them happen or as they 
were reported to him. Some of the information contained in 
the fragments has been confirmed by other sources. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Harkavy, in: Festschrift... A. Berliner 
(1903), 34-43 (Heb. part); I. Friedlander, in: JR, 17 (1904/05), 747-61; 
A. Epstein, in: Festschrift... A. Harkavy (1908), 169-72 (Heb. part); J.R. 
Marcus, The Jew in the Medieval World (1938), 287-92; L. Ginzberg, 
Geonica, 1 (1909), 22-37, 55-66; A. Kahana, Sifrut ha-Historyah ha- 
Yisreelit, 1 (1922), 57-72; A. Marx, in: Livre d’Hommage... Poznanski 
(1927), 76-81 (Ger.); J. Mann, in: Tarbiz, 5 (1933/34), 148ff.; Baron, 
Social?, 6 (1958), 213-4; A.N.Z. Roth, in Ks: 30 (1954/55), 255-6. 


[Abraham David] 


NATHAN BEN JEHIEL OF ROME (1035-c. 1110), Italian 
lexicographer, also called Ba’al he-Arukh (“the author of the 
Arukh”) after the title of his lexicon. Few biographical details 
are known of him. Some state that he belonged to the De *Po- 
mis or Delli Mansi family, but the view is widespread that he 
actually belonged to the famous *Anau (Anav) family. He was 
taught in his youth by his father, a paytan and the head of the 
yeshivah of Rome, and may as a young man have studied in Sic- 
ily under Mazliah b. Elijah ibn *al-Bazak, a pupil of Hai Gaon. 
However, there is reason to believe that the scanty references 
to Mazliah’s name in Nathan's work are the addenda of an ear- 
lier copyist named Mevorakh, some of whose marginal notes, 
in which he also mentions that he was al-Bazak’s pupil, were 
later incorporated in the text of the Arukh. Nathan also stud- 
ied under Moses ha-Darshan of Narbonne, as well as, in the 
view of some scholars, under Moses Kalfo of Bari and Moses of 
Pavia. When his father died immediately after Nathan's return 
to Rome about 1070, he and his two brothers Daniel and Abra- 
ham succeeded him as the heads of the yeshivah of Rome. With 
them he wrote responsa to halakhic questions addressed to 
him by various scholars, among whom was a Solomon Yizhaki, 
identified by some as Rashi. Noted for his charitable acts, Na- 
than built a magnificent synagogue and a ritual bathhouse 
for his community. It was while serving as head of the Rome 
yeshivah that he wrote his classic work (which he completed in 
1101), the Arukh, a lexicon of the Talmud and the Midrashim, 
containing all the talmudic terms in need of explanation; in the 
course of time various additions were made to it (see below). 
At the end of the Arukh there is a poem written in particularly 
difficult language and therefore of somewhat obscure mean- 
ing; in it the poet, lamenting his bitter lot, tells of the death of 
four out of his five sons during his lifetime. 

In the Arukh Nathan gives not only the meaning but also 
the etymology of the words of the Talmud, including some of 
Aramaic, Latin, Greek, Arabic, and Persian origin. Nathan 
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quotes many geonic interpretations and an earlier lexicon by 
a Zemah of uncertain identity, as well as the comments of ear- 
lier and contemporary rabbis - among them works otherwise 
unknown - and halakhic decisions, although apparently irrel- 
evant to the object of the work. He describes Jewish customs, 
such as that of the Babylonian Jews, who in celebrating Purim 
burned Haman’s effigy, singing around and leaping over a bon- 
fire (s.v. shavvar). The Arukh is important for the study of the 
*Midrash Yelammedenu. Of the other Midrashim he cites, par- 
ticular note should be taken of the Midrash Hashkem of which 
only quotations have survived, and many of his citations from 
the Midrashim are not to be found in the extant editions. He 
also quotes the Palestine Targum to the Pentateuch. Words 
were still treated by Nathan as though they belonged to uni- 
literal or biliteral consonantal roots, even though the work of 
Judah ibn Hayyuj, showing that the Hebrew verb has a trilit- 
eral root, had already appeared. 

The main importance of the Arukh lies in the extensive 
collection of explanations of words and subjects in the Tal- 
mud and in the profusion of the author’s excellent readings, 
all drawn from the three chief Torah centers of that time: 
the teaching of the Babylonian geonim; the commentaries of 
Hananel b. *Hushiel of Kairouan, which he uses extensively 
but in the main without acknowledgment; and the “Mainz 
commentaries” mentioned by him under different names 
(“scholars of Mainz,’ “pious ones of Mainz,” “Mainz commen- 
tary,’ etc.). These explanations occur in the extant commentar- 
ies of Rabbenu Gershom without mentioning Nathan's name. 
Apart from these three sources he also had before him not a 
few of the early commentaries of Provence. Nathan frequently 
explains words and subjects according to the reading of Hana- 
nel b. Hushiel without indicating that his explanation is based 
thereon. At times he goes beyond the explanation of the word 
and explains the whole theme. It has now been established 
that these explanations are also from Hananel, given by him 
in other contexts. In the printed editions of the Talmud, Rashi 
mentions him once (Shab. 13b). The whole passage, however, is 
missing in some manuscripts, and it is clear that Rashi made 
no use of the Arukh. The many anonymous parallels that ex- 
ist between the two works have their source in the common 
use made by the two scholars of “the teaching of Mainz” and 
of the other common exegetical traditions. 

The Arukh achieved exceptionally wide circulation. It was 
apparently first published in Rome in 1469-72%, an edition that 
is a better version than that found in later ones printed from a 
different manuscript. Because of the great importance attached 
to the work, many supplements to and emendations of it were 
written. Among them is the Agur of Samuel b. Jacob ibn *Jama 
(12 century), consisting of addenda to the Arukh derived from 
the language found in geonic writings, which was published 
by S. Buber in Jubelschrift.... H. Graetz (1887). Menahem de 
*Lonzano wrote addenda, emendations, and explanations to 
the Arukh under the title of Ha-Maarikh, published in his work 
Shetei Yadot (Venice, 1618). The physician and philologist Ben- 
jamin *Mussafia, in his Musaf he-Arukh, which was printed in 
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the Arukh (Amsterdam, 1655), corrected the Greek and Latin 
words. Isaiah *Berlin (18 century) wrote Haflaah she-ba- 
Arakhin, addenda and notes to the Arukh up to the letter kaf 
in the Lemberg 1857 edition of the Arukh. A scholarly edition, 
based on seven manuscripts, was published by Alexander Ko- 
hut under the title of Arukh ha-Shalem or Aruch Completum 
(1878-92), to which a supplement and addenda were issued 
by S. Krauss in his Tosefot he-Arukh ha-Shalem (1937). A con- 
densed version, entitled He-Arukh ha-Kazar, by an anonymous 
epitomist, was first published in Constantinople. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.J.L. Rapoport, in: Bikkurei ha-Ittim (1830), 
2d pagination, 7-79; Kohut, Arukh, 1 (19267), introd.; Vogelstein- 
Rieger, 1 (1896), index; S. Krauss, Griechische und lateinische Lehnwo- 
erter im Talmud, Midrasch und Targum (1898), introd. xxiv-xxxix; 
D.S. Blondheim, in: Festschrift fuer A. Freimann (1935), 24-30; idem, 
Notes on the Italian Words in the Arukh Completum (1933); S. Lie- 
berman, in: Ks, 14 (1937/38), 218-28; H.Z. Toibes, in: Scritti in Me- 
moria de Sally Mayer (1956), Heb. pt. 126-41; H.J. Zimmels, in: Roth, 
Dark Ages, 182-4; Zunz-Albeck, Derashot, index; S. Abramson, Rav 
Nissim Gaon (1965), index; S. Speier, in: Leshonenu, 31 (1967), 23-32; 
189-98; 34 (1967/70), 172-9. 

[Abraham David] 


NATHAN DE-ZUZITA RESH GALUTA, Babylonian exi- 
larch. According to a statement in the Talmud (Shab. 56b), 
he is identical with Ukban b. Nehemiah (320-340), but in the 
Seder Olam Zuta two different exilarchs are mentioned called 
both Ukban and Zuzita: one, called Nathan Ukban (Nathan de- 
Zuzita), lived in the third century, and the other, Mar Ukban de 
Zuzita, a near contemporary of R. Joseph, in the fourth. Nathan 
seems originally to have lived a sinful life, but he later repented. 
The amora Joseph expressed the view that he must be regarded 
as one of the most celebrated of penitents of all time, and that 
he was much beloved in heaven. According to an old aggadah 
cited by Rashi (Sanh. 31b), Nathan (Masukba) was consumed 
by passion for a married woman and unfulfilled desire made 
him ill. On one occasion, in need of money, she paid him a visit 
of her own free will. Although he could now have had his de- 
sire, he restrained himself, and she departed untouched. From 
that moment his passion subsided, and a ray of light was seen 
to shine over his head. It is to this that the name Zuzita (ray 
of light) refers. According to the geonim Zemah and Saadiah, 
however, the name derives from the fact that in his youth 
Nathan used to dress and curl the fringes (ziziot) of his hair 
(B.M. Lewin, Ozar ha-Geonim (Shab.; 1930), pt. 2 24). Rashi 
identified him in that passage with Mar *Ukba the av bet din, 
a contemporary of Samuel (cf. also R. Ahai Gaon. She’iltot, Va- 
Era 42; ed. by S.K. Mirsky, 3 (1963), 43). In the manuscripts of 
the She’iltot, however, the passage, “and his name is Nathan b. 
Zuzita” does not occur. See also Hibbur Yafeh min ha-Yeshuah 
of Nissim Gaon (ed. by H.Z. Hirschberg (1954), 73-76), from 
which it appears that he lived in the tannaitic period. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 956f.; J.N. Epstein, in: 
MGwyJ, 63 (1919), 259-68; S. Abramson, Rav Nissim Gaon (1965), 
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NATHAN HA-BAVLI (“the Babylonian”; middle of the sec- 
ond century c.£.), tanna. It is said of Rabbi *Judah ha-Nasi 
and Rabbi Nathan that they constituted “the conclusion of the 
Mishnah” (BM 86a), i.e., that they were the outstanding schol- 
ars of the close of the tannaitic period. Like other prominent 
figures of the last generations of tannaim, Nathan's statements 
are rarely quoted in the Mishnah - only twice, and even those 
two passages are additions which do not appear in the manu- 
scripts. In one passage he interpreted Psalms 119:126 to mean: 
“They have made void the law because it was a time to work 
for the Lord” (Ber. 9:5). The other passage lays it down that 
“The surplus of money collected for burial ... is used to build 
a monument over the grave” (Shek. 2:5). On the other hand, 
he is quoted by name over 60 times in the Tosefta, and over 
100 times in tannaitic midrashim, mostly in midrashim of the 
school of R. Ishmael. It was reported that he had a Mishnah 
collection of his own (Tem. 16a). Nathan's appellation “ha- 
Bavli” (“the Babylonian”) is only mentioned in one tannaitic 
source, and even then only in the Vienna manuscript of the 
Tosefta (Tosef. Shab. 15:8) in the talmudic parallels of this 
tradition (Shab. 134a, Hul. 47b; cf Ty Ket. 4:11, 29a). Accord- 
ing to a geonic tradition (see Arukh s.v. kamra), he was the 
*exilarch. He transmitted traditions in the names of *Ishmael 
(Tosef. Shab. 1:13), *Eliezer b. Hyrcanus (Tosef. Pes. 3:8), *Tar- 
fon (Tosef. Zev. 10:13), and *Yose ha-Gelili (Men. 38b). When 
the Hadrianic persecutions broke out he fled to his native 
Babylon. He is reported to have traveled overseas to a number 
of countries, including Cappadocia (Hul. 47b). When *Hana- 
niah the nephew of Joshua b. Hananiah fixed the calendar in 
Babylon, Nathan was one of the two scholars who were sent 
to remonstrate with him and succeeded in persuading him to 
desist (TJ, Ned. 6:13 40a; Sanh. 1:2, 19a). He is cited as the one 
who transmitted the important halakhic rule that if A owes B 
money and B owes C, then C may claim from A (Ket. 19a; see 
*Shi’buda de-Rabbi Nathan). In later tradition he was consid- 
ered to be the author of *Avot de-Rabbi Nathan and of the 49 
*hermeneutical rules of Rabbi Nathan. He was regarded as an 
authority on civil law because of his experience as a dayyan 
(BK 39a; BM 117b). According to the aggadah (Git. 70a), the 
prophet Elijah appeared to him and taught him. Among the 
aggadic sayings ascribed to him are: “One may modify a state- 
ment in the interest of peace” (Yev. 65b); “Do not taunt your 
neighbor with your own blemish” (BM 59b); and “There is no 
greater love than love of the Torah; there is no wisdom like the 
wisdom of Erez Israel, and there is no beauty like the beauty 
of Jerusalem” (ARN, 28, 85). 

According to an aggadah in the Babylonian Talmud Na- 
than was av bet din under the nasi *Simeon b. Gamaliel, at 
the time R. Meir was the hakham (Hor. 13b). According to 
this tradition Simeon b. Gamaliel took steps to strengthen the 
status and honor of his office at the expense of these other two 
sages, which Meir and Nathan took as a personal affront. Na- 
than and Meir engaged in a conspiracy to discredit Simeon b. 
Gamaliel and to remove him from office. Their plan was foiled 
and Simeon in turn attempted, unsuccessfully, to have them 
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removed from the bet ha-midrash. Nevertheless, as a punish- 
ment for their opposition to the nasi, it was decreed that all 
subsequent statements made by Meir and Nathan should be 
introduced anonymously, the former being quoted merely as 
“others say” and the latter as “some say” (Hor. 13b-14a). While 
some scholars have held that this story accurately reflects 
the forms of communal leadership practiced during the late 
tannaitic period, and have also accepted it as evidence for a 
power struggle between these well-known historical figures, 
Goodblatt has shown quite convincingly that this story is in 
fact a late Babylonian elaboration and embellishment of cer- 
tain earlier Palestinian traditions (cf. TJ MK 3:1, 81c), and has 
little or no historical value. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 949-53; J. Bruell, Mevo ha- 
Mishnah, 1 (1876), 218-23; Frankel, Mishnah, 198-201; Bacher, Tann, 2 
(1890), 437-53; Halevy, Dorot, 1 pt. 5 (1923), 3-23; A. Buechler, Studies 
in Jewish History (1956), 160-78; Neusner, Babylonia, 1 (1965), index; 
M. Baer, Rashut ha-Golah be-Bavel (1970), 29f.; A. Epstein, Mi-Kad- 
moniyyot ha-Yehudim-Ketavim, 2 (1957), 415-7. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
Puy: D. Goodblatt, in: Zion, 49 (1984), 349-74 (Heb.); S. Wald, BT 
Pesahim 111 (2000), 231-33. 


[David Joseph Bornstein / Stephen G. Wald (24 ed.)] 


NATHAN OF GAZA (1643/4-1680), one of the central fig- 
ures of the *Shabbatean movement. His full name was Abra- 
ham Nathan b. Elisha Hayyim Ashkenazi, but he became 
famous as Nathan the Prophet of Gaza, and after 1665 his ad- 
mirers generally called him “the holy lamp” (buzina kaddi- 
sha), the honorific given to R. Simeon b. *Yohai in the Zohar. 
His father, Elisha Hayyim b. Jacob *Ashkenazi, who had come 
from Poland or Germany, settled in Jerusalem and for many 
years served as an emissary of its community, visiting Poland, 
Germany, Italy, and (frequently) Morocco. He was a respected 
rabbinical scholar with kabbalistic leanings. Nathan was born 
in *Jerusalem, probably about 1643/44. His main teacher was 
the famous talmudist Jacob *Hagiz and he seems to have been 
a brilliant student, quick to understand and of considerable 
intellectual power. Before he left Jerusalem in 1663, having 
married the daughter of a wealthy merchant of Gaza, Samuel 
Lissabonna, and settled in the latter’s home town, he must have 
seen Shabbetai *Zevi, then twice his age, in the Jewish quarter 
of Jerusalem, where Shabbetai lived for almost the whole of 
1663. It is also clear that he must have heard a great deal of talk 
about this strange personality and his tribulations. Strongly 
attracted by an ascetic way of life, Nathan took up the study 
of Kabbalah in 1664. The combination of great intellectual and 
imaginative power which was his main characteristic resulted 
in his having visions of angels and deceased souls after a short 
time. He delved deeply into Lurianic Kabbalah, following the 
ascetic rules laid down by Isaac *Luria. Shortly before or after 
Purim 1665 he had a significant ecstatic experience accompa- 
nied by a prolonged vision (he speaks of 24 hours) of the di- 
vine world revealing how its different stages were connected, 
a vision that differed in many significant details from the Lu- 
rianic scheme. Through this revelation he became convinced 
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of the messianic mission of Shabbetai Zevi, whose figure he 
saw engraved on the divine throne. (For his further intensive 
activities during the following year, see the article on Shabbetai 
*Zevi). When the latter returned from his mission to Egypt 
and came to see him in Gaza, Nathan finally convinced him 
of his messianic destiny by producing a pseudepigraphic vi- 
sion, attributed to a medieval saint, Abraham Hasid, who as 
it were foretold the birth and early history of Shabbetai Zevi 
and confirmed his superior rank. 

In his ecstasy Nathan had heard a voice announcing in 
the name of God that Shabbetai Zevi was the Messiah; he 
therefore became the prophet of the “son of David,’ the mis- 
sion that the biblical prophet Nathan had fulfilled for King 
David. As he had been vouchsafed charismatic gifts since his 
ecstatic awakening, many people made pilgrimages to him 
from Palestine, Syria, and Egypt. He showed “the roots of their 
souls,” revealed their secret sins, and prescribed ways to pen- 
ance. Since his prophetic powers were widely acknowledged 
as genuine, his endorsement of Shabbetai Zevi’s messianic 
claim gave the decisive impetus to the mass movement which 
swept the Jewish people everywhere. Remaining in Gaza af- 
ter Shabbetai Zevi left for Jerusalem and Smyrna (Izmir), he 
wrote letters to the Diaspora confirming that redemption was 
at hand and laying down elaborate kabbalistic rules of penance 
(tikkunim) to be followed by those who wished to usher in 
the new age. These were widely copied, and the exoteric por- 
tions of the ritual were printed in many editions during 1666. 
It is not known why the rabbis of Jerusalem, the majority of 
whom (including Jacob Hagiz) took a stand against the mes- 
sianic claims of Shabbetai Zevi, did nothing to interfere with 
Nathan’s activities. The fact that the small community of Gaza, 
including their rabbi, Jacob *Najara, were among his follow- 
ers, is insufficient explanation. In the summer of 1666, dur- 
ing Shabbetai’s confinement in Gallipoli, Nathan composed 
several kabbalistic tracts of which the Derush ha-Tanninim 
has survived (published in G. Scholem, Be-Ikkevot Mashiah, 
1944), glorifying Shabbetai’s mystical state since the beginning 
of creation. His correspondence with Shabbetai Zevi during 
this time, however, is lost. 

After receiving the news of Shabbetai’s apostasy, he left 
Gaza early in November 1666, accompanied by a large group 
of supporters, including his father-in-law and his family. 
On Nov. 20, 1666, he wrote to Shabbetai Zevi from Damas- 
cus announcing that he was on his way to see him, apparently 
on the latter's invitation. By this time he had already begun to 
sign himself Nathan Benjamin, the new name Shabbetai had 
given him in Gaza when he appointed 12 scholars to represent 
the 12 tribes of Israel. Nathan’s faith in his messiah never wa- 
vered, and from the beginning he hinted at mystical reasons 
which justified the apostasy. Originally he planned to travel 
by sea via Alexandretta (Iskenderun) but he changed his route 
and went with his entourage by land, avoiding the larger Jew- 
ish communities which had been warned against him by the 
rabbis of Constantinople. By the end of January 1667 he ar- 
rived at Bursa (Brusa), where he was threatened with a ban 
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unless he stayed out of the town and “kept quiet.” Dispers- 
ing his group he continued with only six associates, includ- 
ing Samuel Gandoor, a scholar from Egypt, who became his 
constant companion until his death. Before leaving Bursa, 
he wrote a letter to Shabbetai’s brothers in Smyrna, open- 
ing a long series of letters, tracts, and other pronouncements 
defending the apostasy and Shabbetai’s continued messianic 
mission on kabbalistic grounds. Many of these have been pre- 
served. On March 3, 1667, he arrived at a small village near 
Smyrna, then stayed until April 30 in Smyrna itself; there he 
met with some of the believers but kept largely to himself. 
He became very reserved toward all outsiders and even re- 
pelled the delegation of three northern Italian communities 
who were on their way to Shabbetai Zevi and had been wait- 
ing to hear Nathan’s explanations. The Dutch clergyman Th. 
Coenen has left a description of his meeting with Nathan on 
April 25. Nathan tried to reach Adrianople, where he would 
see his messiah, but he was held up in the nearby small com- 
munity of Ipsala and met by a delegation from Adrianople 
and Constantinople. After being interrogated he was forced 
to sign a document (dated May 31, 1667) promising not to 
approach Adrianople, not to correspond with “that man” in 
Adrianople, and not to convene public meetings, but to keep 
to himself; finally he admitted that all his words would be 
given the lie unless the messiah appeared before September 
14, a date he had fixed earlier on the strength of an additional 
vision. Later Nathan repudiated all these obligations, claim- 
ing that he had acted under duress. He went to see Shabbetai 
Zevi secretly, then wandered with Gandoor through Thrace 
and Greece where sympathy with the movement was still 
very strong. 

Early in 1668 he traveled from Janina to Corfu, where he 
held secret conclaves with his adherents. On the initiative of 
Shabbetai Zevi himself he then undertook a journey to Italy, 
with the intention of carrying out a mystic ritual at the seat 
of the pope in Rome. His arrival in Venice around March 20 
caused considerable excitement and apprehension. Under 
pressure from someone in the government, he was allowed 
to enter the ghetto where he spent approximately two weeks, 
being closely questioned by the rabbis but also beleaguered 
by a host of admirers and followers. The events of Ipsala were 
repeated; the rabbis published the results of their examination 
in a broadsheet, including a declaration in which Nathan ad- 
mitted his errors; later Nathan repudiated this in statements 
to the believers. From Venice he and Gandoor traveled to 
Bologna, Florence, and Leghorn, where he stayed for some 
weeks strengthening the hopes of the remaining believers. 
He and a wealthy Italian believer, Moses Cafsuto, then pro- 
ceeded to Rome, perhaps disguised as gentiles. He stayed a 
few days only (end of May or beginning of June) performing 
some secret rituals patterned on those outlined at an earlier 
time by Solomon *Molcho. He returned to Leghorn or, ac- 
cording to another source, went straight to Ancona, where he 
was recognized and met the rabbi, Mahalalel *Halleluyah (Al- 
leluyah), a fervent believer, who has left a detailed account of 
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BYZANTINE. The Byzantine period (325 to 638 C.E.) is re- 
garded as one of the richest periods in the archaeology of the 
country. Some archaeologists distinguish between Early Byz- 
antine (325-500 C.E.) and Late Byzantine (500-638 C.E.). 

With Christianity becoming established as one of the of- 
ficial religions of the Roman Empire, paganism was gradu- 
ally abolished in Palestine with the last pagan temple being 
shut down in Gaza circa 400 C.E. Jews and Samaritans were 
tolerated by the authorities and allowed to practice their cus- 
toms and to maintain their places of prayer in purposefully 
built synagogues. The country was now regarded as the “holy 
land” - the place that witnessed the birth, life, and resurrection 
of *Jesus. Places of worship sprang up throughout the coun- 
try and Helena, mother of Constantine the Great, according 
to tradition, made a visit to the country circa 326 C.£. to as- 
certain the location of some of the sites. In Jerusalem, the site 
of Jesus’ tomb was pointed out below the foundations of the 
Roman forum and the Temple of Venus, in excavation works 
supervised by the Bishop Macarius on Constantine's orders. 
The discovery of Jesus’ tomb resulted in the construction of a 
large martyrium basilica on the spot, parts of which are now 
incorporated into the Church of the Holy Sepulcher. Addi- 
tional churches were constructed at this time at the Cave of 
the Nativity in Bethlehem, the Mount of Olives (Church of 
Eleona), and at Mamre near Hebron. Christianity in Palestine 
became substantially consolidated during the fifth and sixth 
centuries C.E., and hundreds of new churches, chapels, and 
monasteries were constructed all over the country, even at iso- 
lated locations. These were adorned with mosaic floors, wall 
paintings, and portable furnishings made of wood and other 
materials. The height of these building activities in Jerusalem 
took place at the time of the Emperor Justinian (mid-sixth 
century C.E.) with the construction of the southern extension 
of the Cardo street leading to the entrance to an enormous 
basilical church called the Nea - foundations of this church 
were uncovered during excavations in the Jewish Quarter. The 
church next to the tomb of Jesus and the new church built by 
Justinian are both depicted on the sixth-century c.z. Madaba 
mosaic map. 

Institutionalized pilgrimage to the Holy Land began in 
the fourth century. Many pilgrims arrived by boat to the main 
ports of the country, and at Dor on the north coast, a monu- 
mental pilgrimage church was built to accommodate some of 
their needs. Pilgrimage eventually became an economic main- 
stay in the country and pilgrims were well catered to by a va- 
riety of religious institutions, way stations, hospices, and even 
hospitals. The existence of so many pilgrims in the country led 
to the development of a flourishing industry that produced 
crosses, trinkets, and mementoes (e.g., eulogia amulets and 
ampullae flasks), portable art works (e.g., icons), and reliquar- 
ies (e.g., with the supposed fragments of the holy cross). The 
holy sites were scattered at different locations, with pilgrims 
interested primarily in sites in Jerusalem as their main desti- 
nation, as well as at places in Judea, Galilee, around the Sea of 
Galilee, and in the Jordan Valley. One of the earliest of pilgrim 
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accounts is that of the Bordeaux Pilgrim (333 c.£.) and one of 
the best known is that of Egeria, a nun from western Spain, 
who visited the country between 381-84 C.E. 

Byzantine Palestine was divided into three parts: Palaes- 
tina Prima, which included the coastal plain, Samaria, Judea, 
Idumea, and Perea and had its capital at Caesarea; Palaestina 
Secunda, which included Galilee, the Golan, and the Decapo- 
lis of Palestine, with its capital at Scythopolis; and Palaestina 
Tertia. During the course of the Byzantine period, settlement 
extended into marginal regions, particularly in the Negev 
highlands. Many houses of this period had internal open 
courtyards, and a few walls were partitioned with so-called 
“Chorazin” windows, and others had roofs constructed with 
stone slabs in corbelled fashion, especially in the Negev and in 
the Golan. Jewish life in Palestine flourished during the Byz- 
antine period and large numbers of synagogues have been un- 
covered particularly to the north of the country, for example 
at Khirbet Shema, Meiron, Capernaum, Chorazin, Nabratein, 
Kefar Baram, and in the Golan. Some of the later examples of 
synagogues (fifth-sixth centuries c.E.) have a bema and ornate 
mosaic floors depicting the Torah shrine, the menorah, and 
biblical scenes and have dedicatory inscriptions in Hebrew, 
Aramaic, and Greek. One synagogue from Rehov had a floor 
decorated with a unique Aramaic inscription with 29 lines 
of the laws of the halakhah pertaining to the sabbatical year. 
Numerous villages have been investigated in different parts of 
the country and many of these were identified as being solely 
Christian, Jewish, or Samaritan, based on the discovery of 
churches or synagogues. The assumption made by some schol- 
ars, however, that a clear-cut ethnic differentiation existed be- 
tween the ethnic groups at that time is incorrect and without 
any basis in the extant archaeological finds. During the Per- 
sian invasion of 614 C.E. various churches were destroyed in 
different parts of the country. Large numbers of victims from 
Jerusalem were buried within a crypt, which was uncovered 
in excavations close to the Jaffa Gate of today, confirming the 
writings of the Church Fathers on the subject. 


ISLAMIC TO OTTOMAN. With the advent of Islam in the 
southern Levant in 638 c.£. gradual changes to the settlement 
pattern of the country and its material culture began to take 
place, but there was no massive destruction at sites as had once 
been thought. The Islamic period may be divided into three 
parts: Early Islamic (638-1099 C.£.), divided into the *Uma- 
yyad (638-750 c.g.) and *Abbasid (750-1099 c.E.), and Late 
Islamic, divided into the Crusader/*Ayyubid (1099-1291 C.E.) 
and *Mamluk (1291-1517 c.E.). The *Ottoman period extends 
from 1517 until the invasion of the British in 1917. 

Under the Umayyads major construction activities took 
place in various parts of the country, continuing local architec- 
tural trends apparent already in the Late Byzantine period. For 
a while Byzantine coinage remained in circulation, but even- 
tually was replaced by Umayyad minted coins. In Jerusalem 
a number of important buildings were built on the Temple 
Mount (Haram al-Sharif) with the Dome of the Rock, built 
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their meeting. By that time Nathan had written an account of 
his mission to Rome, couched in elusive Aramaic filled with 
kabbalistic and apocalyptic metaphors. This was widely dis- 
tributed to the groups of believers. On his return to Turkey via 
Ragusa and Durazzo, Nathan went to stay for some time with 
Shabbetai Zevi in Adrianople. After this he spent six months 
in Salonika, where a considerable group of scholars flocked 
to him to receive his new version of the Kabbalah according 
to Shabbatean principles. For the next ten years he remained 
in Macedonia and Bulgaria - apart from secret pilgrimages 
to Shabbetai Zevi after the latter’s banishment to Dulcigno 
in Albania (1673 - staying mainly in Sofia, Adrianople, and 
Kastoria, and paying occasional visits to Salonika. He main- 
tained close contacts with many other leaders of the move- 
ment, who continued to consider him as a charismatic figure 
of the highest rank. Although Shabbetai Zevi never asked him 
to follow him into Islam, he staunchly defended not only the 
necessity of the messiah’s apostasy but also those “elect ones” 
who emulated him on his command. Many of the rabbis of 
the Macedonian communities stood by him, paying no heed 
to the excommunications and warnings emanating from Con- 
stantinople and Adrianople. 

Nathan’s letters reveal him as a strong personality, al- 
though the few that have been preserved from his intense cor- 
respondence with Shabbetai Zevi are couched in adoring and 
submissive terms. They contrast curiously with his obvious 
moral and intellectual superiority over his master. In spite of 
all this, there were periods of tension between the two. After 
Shabbetai’s death Nathan withdrew even more from public 
contact, although he continued to preach in the synagogues of 
Sofia on some occasions. Refusing to admit defeat, he upheld 
the theory that Shabbetai Zevi had only “disappeared” or gone 
into hiding in some higher sphere, whence he would return in 
God’s own time. Israel Hazzan of Kastoria, who served as his 
secretary for about three years, took down many of his teach- 
ings and sayings after Shabbetai’s death. Nathan continued to 
lead an ascetic life and, feeling that his end was near, left Sofia 
and went to Skoplje (ésksb), where he died on Jan. 11, 1680. 
His grave was revered as that of a saint, and over the genera- 
tions many Shabbateans made pilgrimages there. His tomb- 
stone, whose inscription has been preserved, was destroyed 
during World War 11. The many legends spread about Nathan 
during his lifetime increased after his death. He had two sons, 
of whose fate nothing is known. A sketch of Nathan drawn 
by a ship’s mate who saw him in Gaza in the summer of 1665, 
which was reproduced in several contemporary broadsheets, 
may be authentic. 

Between 1665 and 1679 Nathan embarked on a manifold 
literary activity. Some of his many letters are in fact theological 
treatises. At first, he composed kabbalistic rules and medita- 
tions for a fast of six consecutive days, Seder Hafsakah Gedolah 
shel Shishah Yamim ve-Shishah Leilot, partly printed anony- 
mously under the title Sefer le-Hafsakah Gedolah (Smyrna, 
1732). These were accompanied by Tikkunei Teshuvah, both 
treatises being preserved in several manuscripts. The printed 
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edition omits all mention of Shabbetai Zevi’s name. At about 
the same time he began the explanation of his new vision of 
the process of creation, sending several tracts on this to Ra- 
phael Joseph in Cairo. Of these only the Derush ha-Tanninim 
has been preserved. After Shabbetai’s apostasy he developed 
his ideas in a more radical way. The most elaborate presenta- 
tion of his kabbalistic system, containing constant references 
to the function of the Messiah and his paradoxical actions, is 
found in the Sefer ha-Beriah, written in 1670, in two parts. It 
was also known under the title Raza de-Uvda de-Bereshit, and 
in some manuscripts was accompanied by a lengthy preface 
which may have been conceived as a separate literary entity. 
The work is extant, complete or in parts, in approximately 
30 manuscripts and must have enjoyed a wide distribution 
in Shabbatean circles up to the middle of the 18" century. A 
short synopsis of its ideas, from Ms. Oxford, Neubauer Cat. 
(Bod.) no. 2394, is included in Scholem’s Be-Ikkevot Mashiah. 
During the same period Nathan composed the book Zemir 
Arizim which, as well as other kabbalistic matters, contains 
long disquisitions on the state of the Torah in the messianic 
era and a justification of Shabbetai Zevi’s antinomian actions 
(complete in British Museum Or. 4536, Margoliouth, Cat, no. 
856 and elsewhere). In some manuscripts it was called De- 
rush ha-Menorah and was partly included in the collection 
Be-Ikkevot Mashiah. These books were widely quoted by se- 
cret Shabbateans, sometimes even in printed works. Of his 
many pastoral letters, special mention must be made of the 
long apology for Shabbetai Zevi, published in Kovez al Yad, 6 
(1966), 419-56, apparently written about 1673-74. Fragments 
of other writings are dispersed through several manuscripts 
and Shabbatean notebooks. Collections dealing with his spe- 
cial customs and behavior were made by his pupils in Salonika 
(who saw him as a reincarnation of Luria) and were distrib- 
uted in Turkey and Italy. These are extant in several versions. 
An abridgment of Nathan's system was incorporated as the 
first part of the Shaarei Gan Eden by Jacob Koppel b. Moses 
of *Mezhirech and was published as an authoritative kabbal- 
istic text (Korets, 1803) without its heretical character being 
recognized. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Scholem, Shabbetai Zevi, passim, esp. 
chs. 3, 7-8; idem, Be-Ikkevot Mashiah (1944), a collection of Na- 
than’s writings; idem, in: Alei Ayin, Minhat Devarim le-S.Z. Schocken 
(1948-52), 157-211; idem, in: H.A. Wolfson Jubilee Volume (1965), 
225-41 (Heb. sect.); C. Wirszubski, in: Keneset, Divrei Soferim le- 
Zekher H.N. Bialik, 8 (1943-44), 2"¢ pagination 210-46; idem, in: 
Kovez Hozaat Schocken le-Divrei Sifrut (1941), 180-92; I. Tishby, in: 
Tarbiz, 15 (1943/44), 161-80; idem, in: Ks, 21 (1945), 12-17; idem, in: 
Sefunot, 1 (1956), 80-117; idem, Netivei Emunah ve-Minut (1964), 
30-80, 204-26, 280-95, 331-43. 

[Gershom Scholem] 


NATHANS, DANIEL (1928-1999), U.S. Nobel laureate in 
medicine (1978). Nathans was born in Wilmington, Delaware, 
of Orthodox Jewish immigrants from Latvia and graduated in 
chemistry from the University of Delaware (1950) and in med- 
icine from Washington University, St Louis, in 1954. His career 
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in medical research began at the Rockefeller Institute in 1959 
with work on protein synthesis before he switched to animal 
viruses, specifically the DNA virus sv4o. During a 1969 sab- 
batical at the Weizmann Institute with Leo *Sachs and Ernest 
Winocour, Nathans realized the relevance of the newly dis- 
covered restriction enzymes to viral research. These enzymes 
cut DNA at specific sites, providing pNa fragments whose ge- 
netic function can be precisely mapped. Daniel's mapping of 
the sv4o gene pioneered the application of restriction enzyme 
techniques to genetics and was an essential step in the devel- 
opment of molecular cloning and recombinant technology. 
He was awarded the Nobel Prize for this work, jointly with 
Werner Arber and Hamilton Smith. His later interest in the 
genetic regulation of cell growth led him to study the response 
of cellular genes to growth factors. He moved to Johns Hop- 
kins University in 1962, where he served as chairman of the 
Department of Microbiology and university president and was 
revered for his teaching and organizational skills. His honors 
included election to the U.S. National Academy of Sciences 
and the National Medal of Science. 


[Michael Denman (2 ed.)] 


NATHANSEN, HENRI (1868-1944), Danish playwright and 
novelist. Born in Hjgrring, Jutland, Nathansen practiced law 
before becoming a writer. He published some 20 works, nearly 
half of them plays, and in 1909 became stage director of Co- 
penhagen’s Royal Theater. Many of his plays dealt with con- 
temporary Jewish problems. The drama Daniel Hertz (1908) 
was followed in 1912 by Indenfor murene (“Within the Walls”) 
considered to be one of the finest plays in the Danish language. 
Nathansen here analyzes the position of the Jew in a non-Jew- 
ish environment and, in portraying the conflicts engendered 
by a Copenhagen Jewess’ wish to marry a gentile, succeeds in 
airing the whole question of Jewish-Christian relations in a 
free society. Jewish themes also dominate Nathansen’s comedy 
Affaeren (1913), the semi-autobiographical novel Af Hugo Da- 
vids liv (4 vols., 1917), and the last work published in his life- 
time, the novel Mendel Philipsen og S6n (1932). His other out- 
standing publications include a biography of Georg *Brandes 
(1929) and Portraetstudier (1930), studies of eminent Scandi- 
navian writers. In 1919 Nathansen issued a protest against the 
persecution of Polish Jewry, and in 1930 called for solidarity 
in the Copenhagen Jewish community to counteract the dan- 
gers of Nazi antisemitism. Together with the majority of Dan- 
ish Jews, he fled to Sweden in October 1943. There, in a fit of 
depression, he took his own life. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dansk Biografisk Leksikon, 16 (1939); Dansk 
Skénlitteraert Forfatterleksikon, 3 (1964). 
[Torben Meyer] 


NATHANSON, BERNHARD (Dov Baer; 1832-1916), He- 
brew writer, biographer, and lexicographer. Born in Satanov, 
Podolia, Nathanson was a contributor to Ha-Maggid and 
Ha-Meliz. After the death of I.B. *Levinsohn in 1860 he was 
commissioned to prepare Levinsohn’s manuscripts for publi- 
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cation, a task to which he devoted most of his literary career. 
He wrote a popular biography of Levinsohn, Sefer ha-Zikhro- 
not (1876). Nathanson also compiled Maarekhet Sifrei Kodesh 
(1870), a Jewish historical lexicon, and Sefer ha-Millim (1880), 
a dictionary of foreign words. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Sokolow (ed.), Sefer Zikkaron (1889), 
73f.; Frenk, in: Ha-Zefirah (1916), no. 45-47; Kressel, Leksikon, 2 


(1967), 466. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


NATHANSON, JOSEPH SAUL (1810-1875), *posek. Na- 
thanson was born in Berezhany, the son of Aryeh Leibush 
Nathanson of Brody, a wealthy businessman who was also a 
profound talmudist. In 1825 he married Sarah Idel, the daugh- 
ter of Isaac Aaron Ettinger, who was also a great scholar and 
a wealthy man. Nathanson, as was customary in those days, 
was maintained in his father-in-law’s home. When his father- 
in-law died shortly after his marriage, his mother-in-law ad- 
ministered the business and took care that he would be able 
to live and study without financial cares, and when she died 
in 1841, his wife took over the responsibility. In his father-in- 
law’s house Nathanson found a colleague in his brother-in- 
law, Mordecai Zeev *Ettinger. They studied together for sev- 
eral years and compiled a series of halakhic works, but they 
separated as a result of a difference of opinion which came to 
a head on the question of the permissibility of machine-baked 
matzah. The two brothers-in-law were rival candidates for the 
rabbinate of Lemberg to which Nathanson was appointed in 
1857. The same year his wife died, but in 1858 he married a 
wealthy woman and did not accept a salary. 

Nathanson was the outstanding posek and writer of re- 
sponsa of his generation. Problems reached him from all parts 
of the world and he corresponded with all the great contem- 
porary scholars. In his works he is revealed principally as an 
instructor in practical halakhah. He regarded himself as re- 
sponsible for the condition of halakhah in his time, in succes- 
sion to such scholars as Akiva *Eger and Moses *Sofer. He was 
opposed to the method of *pilpul for its own sake, regarding 
it as suitable only for youths (Divrei Sha‘ul, Aggadot, 29b) but 
not for those destined to be religious teachers. He did not nec- 
essarily base his decisions “upon the statements of aharonim” 
(Shoel u-Meshiv, 2 pt. 3, no. 108), but based his rulings mainly 
upon the Talmud and the rishonim. 

He tended to leniency in his rulings, and took con- 
temporary circumstances into consideration. He was one of 
those who permitted machine-baked matzah in opposition 
to the view of Solomon *Kluger. Although Kluger decided 
that *etrogim from Corfu were invalid because of the fear that 
they were hybrids, Nathanson permitted them (Yosef Daat, 
Kilei Begadim, no. 302). He also regarded the birds called 
“kibbitzer” hens as permitted according to the dietary laws 
although other authorities forbade them (Shoel u-Meshiv, 3 
pt. 2, no. 121). Although known for his permissive approach, 
he sometimes declared things forbidden simply as a precau- 
tion (Yosef Daat, Terefot, 64-65). It was this which prompted 
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Dov Berush *Meisels, rabbi of Warsaw, to say of him: “I know 
him of old as one who adopts a stringent and not a lenient 
line” (end of the pamphlet Modaah le-Veit Yisrael). Despite 
his leniency in halakhic ruling, he fought with all his power 
against the progressives in his community who wanted to in- 
troduce reforms into education. When the government sought 
to compel the Jews of Galicia to send their children to govern- 
ment schools and to bar them from the heder until they had 
passed four classes of the secular schools, as well as to make 
the teachers pass an examination in German and pedagogy, 
Nathanson took the initiative in uniting the great talmudic 
scholars to obtain the repeal of the edict (see S. Kluger’s letter 
of 1867 in Toledot Shelomo (1956), 113 ff.). 

On the other hand he was resolutely opposed to schism, 
and when Zalman Spitzer, the son-in-law of Moses Sofer, 
published a proclamation calling on 400 rabbis to sign a ban 
against the payment of taxes to communities whose leaders 
were progressives, he declined to sign because it would lead 
to discord. He also maintained harmonious relations with the 
preachers of the “temple” (i.e., Reform synagogue), Dr. Simeon 
Schwabacher and Bernhard Loewenstein. 

Nathanson was completely opposed to the hasidic move- 
ment and its new customs. As such he upheld the Ashkenazi 
minhag opposing the custom of reciting *Hallel in the syna- 
gogues on Passover eve (Shoel u-Meshiv, 2 pt. 4, no. 135) and 
the custom of not donning tefillin during the intermediate 
days of the festivals (ibid., 2 pt. 3, no. 87). Despite his opposi- 
tion to Hasidism, however, he respected their leaders if they 
were great scholars and quoted them in his works. While still 
a youth in the house of his grandfather in Berezhany, he made 
the acquaintance of the hasidic rabbi Abraham David of Buc- 
zacz and wrote a commendation for his Daat Kedoshim (1880). 
In his own works he quotes Levi Isaac of Berdichev (Divrei 
Shaul on the Pentateuch, passim), and among the other hasidic 
leaders he had great respect for Isaac Meir Alter, author of the 
Hiddushei ha-Rim, and was on friendly terms with Hayyim 
Halberstamm, the author of the Divrei Hayyim. 

Although mainly occupied with halakhah, Nathanson 
devoted part of his time to biblical study, and wrote Divrei 
Shaul, on the Pentateuch and the Five *Scrolls. He applied 
himself to the study of Kabbalah, but like the other great 
posekim of his generation refrained from quoting it in sup- 
port of the halakhah (Shoel u-Meshiv, 2 pt. 3, no. 87). He 
was also versed in the scientific works of the Middle Ages and 
applied modern methods in practical halakhic rulings, such 
as ordering a chemical analysis to determine the presence 
of an admixture of forbidden matter in food (ibid., 3 pt. 1, 
no. 377). He lectured to his students twice daily (ibid., 2 pt. 
3, no. 101). He did not prepare his lesson in advance, but in- 
volved his pupils in the discussions, and his lesson became 
a workshop for his novellae. Among his distinguished pu- 
pils were Ze'ev Wolf Salat, the publisher of his responsa, and 
Zevi Hirsch Ornstein. He supported talmudic scholars and 
authors, and Solomon Buber testified of him that “without 
exaggeration there are extant 300 commendations by him,” 
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so that he was designated Sar ha-Maskim (“chief approver,’ a 
pun on Gen. 40:9). 

Besides the works he compiled with his brother-in-law 
Moses Zeev Ettinger, Nathanson wrote a series of works in 
halakhah and aggadah. His classic work in halakhah is his re- 
sponsa Shoel u-Meshiv (1865-90), in six volumes comprising 
15 parts. He was also the author of Divrei Shaul veha-Sefer 
Yosef Daat (1878-79) on the Shulhan Arukh, Yoreh Deah, in 
two parts; Yad Yosef ve-Yad Shaul (1851); Hilkhot Nedarim; 
Shulhan Arukh (yp 203-35), Beit Shaul, on the Mishnah (in 
the Romm Vilna edition); Divrei Sha’ul (1877), on the aggadot 
of the Talmud; Divrei Shaul (1875), on the Pentateuch and the 
five scrolls, in two parts; Divrei Shaul ve-hu Sefer Helek le- 
Shivah (1879), on the Nahalat Shivah of Samuel b. David ha- 
Levi; Torat Moshe, on the Torat Hattat of Moses Isserles (in: 
Hamishah Sefarim Niftahim (1859)); novellae glosses on the 
four parts of the Shulhan Arukh; Melekh be-Yofyo (1866), a 
sermon calling to contribute to the Austrian war effort; Avodat 
ha-Leviyyim on the Torat ha-Adam; Divrei Sha’ul ve-hu Sefer 
Edut bi-Yhosef on the topics of Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah 
and part of the Shulhan Arukh; and Ziyyon vi-Yrushalayim, on 
the Jerusalem Talmud (in the Zhitomir edition). Many works 
and articles have remained unpublished. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Der Israelit, 16 (1875), 258; Fuenn, Keneset, 
483f.; S. Buber, in: Ha-Maggid, 19 (1875), 83; Anshei Shem (1895), 
97-99; S.M. Chones, Toledot ha-Posekim (1910), 277f.; A. Stern, 
Melizei Esh al Hodshei Adar (1938), 69b no. 336; M. Leiter, in: Hado- 
rom, 29 (1969), 146-70; 31 (1970), 171-202; A. Bromberg, Ha-Gaon 
Rabbi Yosef Shaul Nathanson mi-Levov (1960); EG, 4 (1956), 417f, D. 
Halachmi, Hakhmei Yisrael (1957), 318f.; N. Herskovicz, in: Or ha- 


Mizrah, 20 (1970/71), 63-72. 
[Shillem Warhaftig] 


NATHANSON, MENDEL LEVIN (1780-1868), Danish mer- 
chant and editor. Born in Altona, Nathanson went to Copen- 
hagen at the age of 12 to join relatives. In 1798 he settled down 
as a wholesale draper and until 1831 was a prosperous busi- 
nessman. Later on he wrote works on economics and in 1838 
became editor of the Berlingske Tidende, making it the leading 
newspaper in Denmark. Nathanson was a tireless exponent of 
the emancipation of Danish Jews. Through his initiative the 
Jewish Free School for boys was founded in Copenhagen in 
1805 and five years later a similar school for girls. He organized 
the administration of the Jewish community, favoring the re- 
ligious Reform movement, and had a large share in the Dan- 
ish government's edict of March 29, 1814 which gave the Jews 
equal rights. His writings on economics are still studied, espe- 
cially his historical and statistical presentation of Denmark’s 
administration of public revenues up to 1836. Of special Jew- 
ish interest is his history of the Jews in Denmark, Historisk 
Fremstilling af Jodernes Forhold og Stilling i Danmark (1860). 
Nathanson’s children all converted to Christianity. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Siesby, Mendel Levin Nathanson: En bi- 
ographisk Skizze (1845); I. Luplan Janssen, Mendel Levin Nathanson 
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[Julius Margolinsky] 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON SOVIET JEWRY. At the 
initiative of Rabbi Abraham Joshua *Heschel, a leading Jew- 
ish religious figure active in the American civil rights move- 
ment, and of Jewish political leaders, the Jewish community 
had begun to explore strategies to address the plight of So- 
viet Jews as early as 1963. In April 1964, with Rabbi Heschel’s 
encouragement, and the guidance of Senators Jacob *Javits 
and Abraham *Ribicoff, as well as Associate Justice Arthur J. 
*Goldberg, Jewish organizational leaders gathered at the his- 
toric Willard Hotel in the nation’s capital. Their mission was 
to articulate the Jewish community’s concerns for Soviet Jews, 
and to engage fellow Americans in their defense. 

The convening of an American Jewish Conference on 
Soviet Jewry (ajcsj) concluded with a decision to create a 
continuing but ad hoc arrangement to mobilize the organized 
Jewish community. Many voices were opposed to the creation 
of a free-standing advocacy effort, including the leadership of 
the Conference of Presidents of Major American Jewish Or- 
ganizations and the National Jewish Community Relations 
Advisory Council, who were reluctant to see a new, inde- 
pendent organization that might diminish their own central 
roles in the Jewish community. Some personalities, such as 
Nahum *Goldmann, feared that aggressive activities would 
be seen as anti-Soviet and lead to the worsening of the situa- 
tion for Soviet Jews. 

The Israelis, acting under the aegis of the office known 
as the Lishkat ha-Kesher (Contact Office), responsible to the 
prime minister, were virtually the architects of the new coali- 
tion. The rescue of Soviet Jewry was an important task that the 
Israeli government thought that the people of Israel could not 
undertake directly and certainly not on their own. 

At about the same time other organizations emerged 
that argued against the seemingly more orderly “establish- 
ment” approach of the ajcsj, or even its more activist succes- 
sor, the National Conference on Soviet Jewry. This included 
the Union of Councils for Soviet Jewry, a loose coalition of 
local activist groups from across the country, and the Student 
Struggle for Soviet Jewry, launched several weeks after the 
initial aycsjJ meeting. 

Joining such personalities in trying to energize the Jew- 
ish world was the eminent author Elie *Wiesel whose visit to 
the Soviet Union led to his forceful book The Jews of Silence. 
Then only emerging as a voice of conscience, Wiesel linked 
this effort of rescue with the failure to rescue one generation 
earlier. He also appealed for the silent Jews in the free West, 
who had a free choice, to become engaged on behalf of their 
coreligionists. 

In the face of mounting harassment against Soviet Jews, 
and with the prodding of Israeli officials, the Council of Jew- 
ish Federations, the National Jewish Community Relations 
Advisory Council, and other leading Jewish organizations 
agreed to fashion the National Conference on Soviet Jewry 
out of the older ayjcsj. 

The newly minted Ncsj began to function in June 1971 
and eventually encompassed a massive network of over 50 na- 
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tional Jewish organizations and several hundred local Jewish 
federations and community relations councils. This extensive 
coalition would spearhead the advocacy campaign for So- 
viet Jews for the next 20 years, until the collapse of the Soviet 
Union and the easing of anti-Jewish restrictions. 

The NCsj created an ever-expanding network of support 
groups to engage a broad range of citizens, including non- 
Jews. This included doctors, Congressional Wives (later Con- 
gressional Spouses) for Soviet Jews, and a special legal team 
for Soviet Jewish Prisoners of Conscience. 

Concluding that public attention must be focused, Ncsj 
became more aggressive in its efforts with the national me- 
dia, the power brokers in Washington, Congress and the ad- 
ministration, and stimulated “grass roots” activism through 
its member groups. It accelerated local community and syna- 
gogue activities as part of a year-round program. To help safe- 
guard individuals in the Soviet Union, and focus attention on 
the specifics of their cases, the Ncsj created links to Jewish 
activists in the Soviet Union through visits, telephone calls, 
and letter writing. Such activities also helped personalize the 
movement for people thousands of miles away. 

Using the expanding concept of politicizing the cam- 
paign, the Ncsj fostered meetings with and programs of letter 
writing to government officials in Moscow and Washington, 
and organized conferences, public meetings and demonstra- 
tions targeting the Soviet Union so that it would loosen anti- 
Jewish restrictions. It also maintained constant contact with 
US. officials to reinforce their involvement with Soviet offi- 
cials. 

Asa result the Ncsj came to be recognized by the White 
House as acting on behalf of the organized Jewish community 
in regard to the Soviet treatment of its Jewish citizens. With 
its broad reach the Ncsj could organize nationwide appeals 
and petitions, such as the delivery of over one million names 
to the White House prior to President Richard Nixon's visit to 
Moscow to meet Soviet leader Leonid Brezhnev. 

A major crisis developed following the May 1972 sum- 
mit meeting between Nixon and Brezhnev, when the Soviet 
government announced a special tax on would-be emigrants, 
labeled a “ransom tax.” The exorbitant fees embarrassed an ad- 
ministration seeking détente with Moscow, and led to strong 
reactions. In the United States members of Congress, under 
the leadership of Senator Henry “Scoop” Jackson and Con- 
gressman Charles Vanik, joined with the Ncsj to create legis- 
lation linking trade benefits to emigration practices, an effort 
supported by the ucsj and the sssj. 

Despite powerful opposition from the Nixon Adminis- 
tration, a successful two-year campaign served as an effec- 
tive means of popularizing the issues as well as inflicting ad- 
ditional pressure on Moscow. It also demonstrated how far 
the Jewish community had come in honing its political skills 
and resisting high-level political pressure by standing firm 
on principles. 

The Jewish world was again threatened by a divisive is- 
sue that erupted over the destination point for Jews finally al- 
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lowed to leave the Soviet Union. The Ncsj took no formal po- 
sition. Rather, it attempted to focus on the issues of the right 
to leave, an end to antisemitism, and the right to recreate Jew- 
ish life. But it did support the decision of Jewish refuseniks in 
the Soviet Union and of Israeli authorities to support direct 
flights to Israel. This position was based on invitations from 
Israel, which helped secure the permits to emigrate, and the 
Zionist orientation of the refuseniks. The ucsj and others re- 
jected the Israeli plan and pressed for a so-called “freedom 
of choice” solution. That decision antagonized many of the 
Zionist organizations in the Ncsj as well as the government 
of Israel and the Jewish Agency, the instrument for easing 
emigration to Israel. 

Putting aside the controversy over destination, the cam- 
paign reached its zenith in the 1980s with a defining moment. 
On December 6, 1987, on the eve of President Ronald Reagan’s 
first summit meeting in the United States with General Secre- 
tary of the Communist Party Mikhail S. Gorbachev, 250,000 
people marched in the nation’s capital. Christian dignitaries 
and members of Congress joined Jews from every state as well 
as leaders of different ethnic groups, students and labor lead- 
ers. It was the largest national event ever held in Washington 
for any Jewish cause. 

Organized under the aegis of a special task force created 
by the Ncsj, the Student Struggle for Soviet Jewry and the 
Union of Councils for Soviet Jews had been invited to cooper- 
ate and help create a wall-to-wall effort. While they could not 
bring a mass of people needed to give form to the broad scope 
of the movement, a demonstration of unity was critical. 

The march and the broad media coverage did in fact 
signal to Gorbachev that the Soviet Union would not be con- 
sidered part of the family of modern, industrial nations until 
its persecution of Jews and other minorities halted. Within a 
few years over one million Jews had been allowed to leave for 
Israel and elsewhere, while Jewish cultural and religious life 
was allowed to reorganize. 

The struggle for Soviet Jews had encouraged the Jewish 
community in the United States to develop a strategy that en- 
compassed strong national as well as localized efforts, with a 
strong political overlay. Jews had entered the political main- 
stream in an aggressive manner. As a result of the experience 
the community was better prepared in the future to utilize the 
political process to protect Jews wherever they were threat- 
ened. It was a powerful lesson not to be lost. 

The Soviet Jewry movement brought together survivors 
of the Holocaust, their children and their grandchildren. It en- 
ergized Zionists and non-Zionists as well as secular and reli- 
gious Jews. Rabbis spoke from the pulpits of synagogues and 
came down from them; they were joined by Christian clergy 
of many denominations. 

It mobilized activists from the American civil rights 
movement, who transferred their zeal and their experiences 
to this new campaign. It enlisted human rights advocates. 

Within two decades after the Holocaust, the Jewish com- 
munity had developed a sense of confidence lacking in earlier 
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years. With this increasing self-confidence it learned how to 
identify the levers of power, and how to use them. The cam- 
paign was an exemplary use of “soft weapons’ to achieve Jew- 
ish and human rights objectives, rather than call for or rely 
upon hard or military weapons. 

[Jerry Goodman (24 ed.)] 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN (ncyjw), 
US. national organization, was founded by Hannah Greene- 
baum *Solomon in 1893, when she and other Jewish women 
from across the country gathered to participate in the World 
Parliament of Religions at the Chicago World Exposition. 
The National Council of Jewish Women undertook a wide 
range of religious, philanthropic, and educational activities, 
from organizing vocational training for Jewish women and 
girls, to managing settlement houses and offering free baths 
to poor urban dwellers. Starting with the belief that those in 
need required skills instead of alms, “friendly visitors” acted 
as pioneer social workers and family aides. Council sections 
sponsored free libraries, employment bureaus, kindergartens, 
day nurseries, and projects providing summer outings for chil- 
dren. They also established Sabbath schools in communities 
without synagogues. 

When Jewish immigrants began to arrive in the United 
States in great numbers at the turn of the century, the council 
met and cared for incoming women and girls, creating a per- 
manent immigration-aid station at Ellis Island in 1904. Rep- 
resentatives in 250 American cities and in European ports as- 
sisted the girls with immigration problems and protected them 
from white slavery. Ncyw also promoted English classes and 
job-skills training, and guided girls to employment and lodg- 
ing. The National Council of Jewish Women combined social 
action with local service, assisting with programs to help poor 
children with free milk, penny lunches, and health programs 
in school. In 1909 the council participated in President Taft’s 
White House Conference on Child Welfare, and in 1911 it set 
forth its first complete program for social legislation, includ- 
ing regulation of child labor, low-income housing, civil rights, 
public-health programs, and food and drug regulations. Af- 
ter World War 1, the council helped thousands of refugees 
stranded in internment camps as the U.S. tightened its immi- 
gration laws. Out of the rescue work came the International 
Council of Jewish Women, which is today a network of Jewish 
women in 47 countries. During the 1920s the council spon- 
sored classes for unemployed workers and brought health care 
to Jewish people in isolated rural communities. 

When Nazism brought a new wave of refugees, the coun- 
cil participated in the formation of the National Coordinat- 
ing Committee for Aid to Refugees and Emigrants Coming 
from Germany, which became the National Refugee Service. 
In the post-World War 11 period, it established homes for 
unattached girls in Paris and Athens to help victims of the 
European Holocaust. To help rebuild Jewish welfare and edu- 
cational institutions, it brought educators and welfare work- 
ers from Israel and Jewish communities abroad to the U.S. 
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for advanced training, with the stipulation that they return 
home to use their new skills. Toys and educational supplies 
were sent to children’s institutions in Europe, and to Israel, 
Morocco, and Tunisia. In Israel the council began to assist 
the Hebrew University’s teacher education program, helping 
to establish its John Dewey School of Education and build- 
ing a campus for the Hebrew University High School in 1959. 
In 1968, it established the Research Institute for Innovation 
in Education, to educate Israeli children who are socially at 
risk, at the Hebrew University in Jerusalem. In the 1960s the 
National Council of Jewish Women had more than 100,000 
members in communities throughout the U.S. Council women 
were pioneers of the Head Start pre-school program and the 
Golden Age Clubs (the first nationwide network providing 
recreation for seniors). The council has participated in inter- 
faith efforts to assist low-income women, and adopted a major 
national program to promote day-care facilities in communi- 
ties across the country. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.G. Solomon, Fabric of My Life (1946). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Rogow, Gone to Another Meeting: The 
National Council of Jewish Women, 1893-1993 (1993). 


[Hannah Stein] 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF TEMPLE SISTERHOODS 
(Women of Reform Judaism), national organization of syna- 
gogue women’s organizations dedicated to promoting Reform 
Judaism, founded in 1913. This organization, renamed the 
Women of Reform Judaism in 1993, counted 75,000 mem- 
bers in 500 local affiliates in the United States, Canada, and 12 
other countries in 2005. Founding President Carrie Obendor- 
fer Simon did not want NFTs to duplicate the work of existing 
Jewish women’s organizations, especially that of the *National 
Council of Jewish Women, which in 1913 focused especially 
on immigrant aid. Instead, Simon saw NETS carrying the ban- 
ner of religious spirit forward in Jewish congregational life. 
Although she initially invited women from synagogue sis- 
terhoods of all denominations to join NFTS, within a decade 
sisterhood women in both Conservative and Orthodox syna- 
gogues would create their own national associations. 

At its inception NFTs declared that it would use the fo- 
rum of a broad, public organization to further Jewish wom- 
en’s responsibilities to Reform Judaism, its synagogues, reli- 
gious schools, seminary, and the wider Jewish community. 
NFTS encouraged its members to attend services weekly, to 
beautify their synagogues, and to be involved with their syn- 
agogue religious schools and the education their children re- 
ceived there. Reform Jewish women extended their mandate 
for youth work to rabbis-in-training, funding scholarships and 
building a dormitory at Hebrew Union College in 1925. After 
World War u1, its leaders helped create the North American 
Federation of Temple Youth (NFTy) for Reform Jewish high 
school students. 

For decades, the guiding light behind NFTs was execu- 
tive director Jane Evans. Joining NFTs in 1933 at the height of 
the Great Depression, Evans pushed Reform Jewish women 
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to look beyond the confines of the synagogue and to engage 
the great issues of the day. Subsequently, its members took 
stances on access to birth control, civil rights, fair employment 
practices, and a host of other issues important to American 
women. In 1963, NFTS voted overwhelmingly in favor of their 
movement's considering women’s ordination. A decade later 
they endorsed the Equal Rights Amendment. 

Through nFTs, sisterhood women exercised a collective 
voice. Although they shared the public spaces of their syna- 
gogues and Reform Judaism's national institutions with their 
husbands and sons, NFTS nationally and through its local 
chapters allowed women a venue for the creation of a female 
Reform Jewish culture. Through its programs and shifting in- 
terests, the NFTs helped change the expectations of American 
Jewish women’s proper behavior within the portals of their 
Reform synagogues and ultimately prepared them to enlarge 
their roles there and in the world. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: PS. Nadell and R.J. Simon, “Ladies of the Sis- 
terhood: Women in the American Reform Synagogue, 1900-1930,’ in: 
M. Sacks, Active Voices: Women in Jewish Culture (1995), 63-75; P.S. 
Nadell. “National Federation of Temple Sisterhoods,” in: RE. Hyman 
and D. Dash Moore, Jewish Women in America: An Historical Ency- 
clopedia, 2 (1997), 979-82; Proceedings of the National Federation of 


Temple Sisterhoods (1913-_ ). 
[Pamela S. Nadell (274 ed.)] 


NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR JEWISH CULTURE 
(NEJC), U.S. organization that supports Jewish artistic cre- 
ativity, academic scholarship, and cultural preservation in 
America. The NFJc was established in 1960 by the Council of 
Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds (now the United Jew- 
ish Communities), following a ground-breaking study on Na- 
tional Jewish Cultural Services in America, chaired by Sidney 
Vincent of Cleveland, Ohio. The study recommended creating 
a central organization to respond to the cultural needs of the 
American Jewish community in the post-war era, particularly 
in the areas of Jewish Studies, scholarly publication, archives, 
and libraries. The NFJc’s mission expanded in the 1980s to 
include new creativity in the arts as well as the dissemination 
of contemporary Jewish culture through national program- 
ming and publications. 

NEJC provides grants and awards to writers, filmmakers, 
visual artists, composers, choreographers, playwrights, and 
scholars. Its national and international conferences, networks 
of cultural institutions, publications, and partnerships with 
local communities are intended to help define, interpret, and 
advance the contours of American Jewish culture for both the 
Jewish community and the broader American public. 

Since its inception, the National Foundation for Jewish 
Culture has awarded over $2.5 million in Doctoral Disserta- 
tions Fellowships to more than 400 graduate students pursu- 
ing careers in Jewish Studies. This program, along with the 
Foundation’s early support for the Association of Jewish Stud- 
ies, and its special grants for publication and research projects, 
helped fuel the development of the field of Jewish Studies in 
America in the later decades of the 20" century. 
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Over a 30-year period, the NFjc allocated almost $10 
million to major archival, scholarly, and Yiddish culture or- 
ganizations through the Joint Cultural Appeal, comprised of 
allocations from the Jewish Federations of North America. 
Since 2000, the NFyjc has awarded more than $1.2 million on 
a competitive grants basis through the Fund for Jewish Cul- 
tural Preservation to libraries and archives for the preserva- 
tion of historically important books, archives, manuscripts, 
periodicals, ritual objects, art and artifacts, photographs, re- 
cordings, and films. 

In addition, the NFJC was instrumental in establish- 
ing and administering both the Council of American Jewish 
Museums (cajM) and the Council of Archives and Research 
Libraries in Jewish Studies (CARLJS) as professional associa- 
tions to support the cultural infrastructure of American Jew- 
ish life. 

In the area of the arts, the National Foundation for Jew- 
ish Culture encourages and supports new creative expression 
in a wide variety of disciplines — film, theater, literature, mu- 
sic, dance, and visual arts. 

The Fund for Jewish Documentary Filmmaking was cre- 
ated in 1996 with a challenge grant from Steven Spielberg's 
Righteous Persons Foundation and a matching grant from 
the Charles H. Revson Foundation. It has awarded 49 grants 
totaling more than $1.25 million toward the production of 
documentary films which explore the variety of the Jewish 
experience. The NrFjc has also initiated the Conference of 
American Jewish Film Festivals which provides a forum for 
film festival directors, staffs, and volunteers to network and 
address field-wide concerns. 

The New Play Commissions in Jewish Theater has sup- 
ported the initial development of 69 new plays presented by 
both mainstream and Jewish theaters. An anthology of Nine 
Contemporary Jewish Plays, selected from these commissions, 
was published by the University of Texas Press in November 
2005. The NFjc also maintains an on-line database of Plays 
of Jewish Interest. 

Other grants in the arts include the Goldberg Prize, 
which recognizes the work of young, emerging Jewish writers, 
and the Heyman Prize, which recognizes the work of emerg- 
ing visual artists. 

The NEjc also presents the premier annual Jewish rec- 
ognition awards in the arts and humanities, which include 
the Jewish Cultural Achievement Awards in Scholarship and 
Arts, the Jewish Image Awards in Film and Television, the Pa- 
tron of the Arts Award, and the Alan King Award in Ameri- 
can Jewish Humor. 

Over the years, the National Foundation for Jewish Cul- 
ture, with support from the U.S. government's National En- 
dowments for the Arts and Humanities, Jewish foundations, 
and local Federations, has sponsored a number of seminal 
conferences and special programmatic initiatives across the 
country. These have included North American and interna- 
tional conferences in Jewish theater, ethnic music, dance, and 
literature; artist retreats in the performing arts, visual arts, 
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and music; community-based and institution-based artist-in- 
residence programs; and public lecture series, film programs, 
and exhibitions. 

The NEJC was instrumental in creating “Celebrate 350,” 
the organizing committee for the celebration of the 350" an- 
niversary of Jewish life in America. Its own 350" programs 
included the commissioning of “Klezmerbluegrass,’ a new 
work by the Paul Taylor Dance Company; the production of 
“Passover Dreams,’ a radio special distributed by pri to over 
150 stations nationwide; and a series of national conversa- 
tions — both live in local communities and virtually over the 
Internet — on “American Jewish Icons.” 

The NFJc publishes the semi-annual Jewish Culture News, 
reaching over 20,000 households, which provides context and 
perspective to the contemporary Jewish experience, and the 
annual Jewish Literary Supplement, with a distribution of over 
250,000, as a resource for readers, book groups, and schools. 
It also has an Internet presence through www.jewishculture. 
org, with on-line resources, information on Jewish culture, 
interactive discussions, and links to other Jewish and general 


culture sites. 
[Richard Siegel (24 ed.) 


NATIONAL HAVURAH COMMITTEE (Nuc). The Na- 
tional Havurah Committee was founded in 1980 to facilitate 
the activities of fellowships known as havurot and to spread 
havurah values and enthusiasm to the larger Jewish commu- 
nity, thereby serving as a model for revitalizing Jewish living 
and learning in North America. The NHC was organized fol- 
lowing a successful conference at Rutgers University in July 
1979 that brought together different groups that shared the 
name “havurah”’ These included independent havurot that 
were formed as part of the counterculture of the 1960s, syn- 
agogue havurot that were created within Reform and Con- 
servative synagogues, and Reconstructionist congregations 
that considered themselves havurot. Though differently or- 
ganized, havurot, now as then, share the mission of creating 
small communities in which all members participate in cre- 
ating authentic and meaningful Jewish experiences. Indepen- 
dent havurot also tend to be non-denominational, egalitarian, 
and inclusive. Havurah leadership is generally shared by the 
members; havurot typically do not have professional rabbinic 
or spiritual leaders. 

The first NHc Summer Institute (at the University of 
Hartford in July 1980) was organized to help provide and 
empower havurah members with the knowledge to grow 
Jewishly and the skills to enable them to create and sustain 
such communities. (The first institute was organized and 
co-chaired by Joseph G. Rosenstein and Michael Strassfeld 
who, with Elaine S. Cohen, coordinated the 1979 conference; 
they were the first three chairs of the Nuc.) Annual week- 
long summer institutes have been conducted by the Nuc 
each year since 1980 and have attracted an average of 250 
adults (plus many children) of varying Jewish backgrounds 
and observance. Courses at the institute address the variety 
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of Jewish texts, arts, culture, spirituality, issues, and practice 
from many different perspectives. Institute teachers are ex- 
pected to attend as well as to offer courses. The NHC has inclu- 
sively recruited teachers from many backgrounds and women 
instructors when that was considered radical, and served as a 
prominent forum for discussing feminist perspectives of Ju- 
daism in the 1980s. The NHC model of summer programs for 
lay adults has been adapted by other organizations. Both the 
longevity of the institute and the replication of the model at- 
test to its success. 

Since 1996, an important feature of the summer institute 
is the participation of the Everett Fellows, a cohort of future 
leaders of the Jewish community who participate, often for 
the first time, in a heterogeneous community that manifests 
both excitement and commitment about Judaism and that em- 
braces diverse ways of living Jewishly. (This program is funded 
by the Everett Foundation, established by Edith and the late 
Henry Everett.) Another unique annual feature (since 1995) 
is the celebratory completion (or siyyum) of a volume of the 
Encyclopaedia Judaica by study groups who have read a page 
a day (daf yomi) since the last institute. 

The NHC also sponsors regional weekend retreats, includ- 
ing an annual New England retreat (since 1986) and an annual 
Canadian-American retreat (since 1993), publishes newslet- 
ters, and maintains on its website (www.havurah.org) a list of 
havurot. In the 1990s it published in a number of newspapers 
a weekly D’var Torah column that were written by a diverse 
group of writers representing all branches of Judaism, and that 
served as a prototype for subsequent D’var Torah columns; it 
also published three issues of a journal with the appropriately 
oxymoronic title of “New Traditions.” 

Although havurot and individuals participate in the NHC, 
it has not functioned as a membership organization; its pro- 
grams have been organized by a volunteer board with modest 
staff assistance. The NHC has created and sustained programs 
and promoted values - such as inclusiveness, lay leadership 
and teaching, involvement, egalitarianism, fellowship — that 
have had an impact on the wider Jewish community. 


[Joseph G. Rosenstein (24 ed.)] 


NATIONAL JEWISH CENTER FOR IMMUNOLOGY 
AND RESPIRATORY MEDICINE, non-sectarian hospital 
and research facility in Denver, Colorado, for respiratory, im- 
mune and allergic disorders. As early as the 1860s, hundreds 
and later thousands of men and women flocked to Colorado to 
“chase the cure” and seek a remedy for tuberculosis, the most 
dreaded disease of the era and the leading cause of death in 
19'h-century America. There was no single accepted treatment 
standard for tuberculosis or consumption as it was commonly 
called in the early years, but by 1880 medical opinion empha- 
sized fresh air and high altitude for respiratory ailments, and 
Colorado, with its dry and sunny climate, drew tuberculosis 
victims like a magnet. By 1896 Colorado was being flatteringly 
referred to as “the World’s Sanatorium?’ Yet, consumptives 
who flocked to Denver in the hope of finding a cure were often 
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unable to secure simple lodging, let alone medical care. Since 
no publicly supported institutions for tuberculosis existed at 
the time, the challenge of adequate care was left to private in- 
stitutions. In Denver, the Jewish community was the first to 
come to their aid with the founding of National Jewish Hos- 
pital for Consumptives. 

Frances Wisebart *Jacobs, nicknamed Denver’s “Mother 
of Charities,” was the impetus behind the founding of Na- 
tional Jewish Hospital. Launching a relentless campaign on 
behalf of the sick and indigent, she enlisted the assistance of 
the new rabbi at Temple Emanuel, Rabbi William Friedman, 
and they worked together with other community members for 
many years to make her dream a reality. The Jewish commu- 
nity, which numbered about 500 at the time, was composed 
primarily of acculturated German Reform Jews from Central 
Europe, and National Jewish Hospital was finally opened in 
1899, with the financial assistance of the International Order 
of Bnai Brith, the first sanatorium in Denver for tubercu- 
losis patients. The hospital was formally non-sectarian and 
treated all patients free of charge; however, the vast majority 
of patients in the early years were East European Jews, and in 
addition to medical treatment the hospital taught classes in 
English, civics, and skills for new trades in an effort to Amer- 
icanize the new immigrants and help make them financially 
self-sufficient. Like most early TB sanatoria, treatment em- 
phasized enforced rest, fresh air and sunlight, and a diet rich 
in milk, eggs, and meat. 

With the advent of antibiotic treatment, over the years 
the threat of tuberculosis was brought under control, and 
National Jewish Hospital evolved with the times. In 1978, Na- 
tional Jewish merged with the National Asthma Center, which 
grew out of the original Jewish Sheltering Home for Jewish 
Children (later the famed Children’s Asthma Research Insti- 
tute and Hospital (cAR1H)), founded to assist the children of 
parents who were tuberculosis victims, and in 1986 the two 
institutions became known as the National Jewish Center 
for Immunology and Respiratory Medicine. The passing of 
time brought yet another change, and today the institution is 
called the National Jewish Medical and Research Center and 
continues to treat patients from throughout the country with 
cutting-edge medicine and research. It is known worldwide 
for treatment of patients with respiratory, immune and aller- 
gic disorders, the only facility in the world dedicated exclu- 
sively to these illnesses. Since 1998 National Jewish has been 
ranked by U.S. News & World Report’s “America’s Best Hos- 
pitals” as number one in the nation for excellence in treating 
respiratory diseases. In 1999 National Jewish marked its cen- 
tennial and a legacy of one hundred years of healing. Today, 
it continues as a non-sectarian, independent, not-for-profit 
clinical and medical research center whose mission is to de- 
velop and provide innovative programs for treating patients 
of all ages and to discover knowledge to educate health care 
professionals and provide them with the tools for treatment 
and prevention. 

[Jeanne Abrams (2"4 ed.)] 
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NATIONAL JEWISH DEMOCRATIC COUNCIL (nypc). 
Jews may be the Democratic Party’s second most reliable con- 
stituency (after African Americans), but by the mid-1980s 
Jewish Democrats were beginning to feel insecure as Re- 
publican outreach to their community intensified and as the 
Democrats drifted further away from support for Israel. There 
was a palpable fear that such a potent combination could por- 
tend a Jewish exodus from the Democratic Party. To quell 
Jewish alienation from the Democratic Party, a group of 
concerned activists led by Morton Mandel of Cleveland de- 
cided to organize a Jewish voice within the party, and the 
NJDC was founded in 1990. Mandel became founding chair- 
man; other initial organizers include Sheldon Cohen of Wash- 
ington, D.c., Monte Friedkin of Florida, and David Steiner of 
New Jersey. 

Ronald Reagan's early presidency brought a new wave 
of Jews into the Republican Party; dubbed neo-conserva- 
tives, many had been followers of Democratic senators Henry 
“Scoop” Jackson of Washington and Daniel Patrick Moynihan 
of New York. Neo-conservatives were ardently pro-Israel and 
hawkish on Cold War issues but were also domestic liberals, 
who nonetheless saw their party moving too far to the left 
and increasingly critical of Israel’s hardline Likud-led gov- 
ernment. 

The Democrats’ problem was compounded by the grow- 
ing influence of the two-time Democratic presidential nomi- 
nee Rey. Jesse Jackson, an African American civil rights ac- 
tivist. Jackson's hostility toward Jews — he privately referred to 
them as “hymies” and New York as “hymietown” - his open 
sympathies for Yasser Arafat and the Palestinian cause, and 
his avid courtship of Arab-American support were sources of 
great concern for the Jewish community. 

The Republican Party exploited rifts within the Demo- 
cratic party, as well as new pro-Israel voices within it to draw 
Jewish defectors. What became known as the Republican Jew- 
ish Coalition (rjc) was founded in 1985 to build support for 
the Republican party and its candidates in the Jewish com- 
munity. However, Republican outreach to the Jewish commu- 
nity had little impact on Jewish voting habits, despite grow- 
ing Republican support for Israel during the Reagan years 
and again under President George W. Bush, whose hostil- 
ity toward Palestinian leader Yasser Arafat and sympathy for 
Prime Minister Ariel Sharon won praise from some hardline 
pro-Israel groups. 

In the closing years of the 20" century and the early 21° 
both Democratic and Republican administrations were pro- 
Israel, and the majority of Jews (est. 70 percent) voted Dem- 
ocratic because of the conservative domestic agenda of the 
Gop, and particularly the enormous influence of the party’s 
right-wing evangelical Christian base, widely seen as the Jew- 
ish community’s most powerful adversaries on church-state 
issues. Both partisan groups seek to build Jewish support for 
their party. The rjc focuses overwhelmingly on Israel-related 
issues, including the war on terror, while the NJDC stresses a 
much broader agenda, particularly emphasizing the deep dif- 
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ferences between the parties on domestic issues, such as civil 
liberties, reproductive freedom, the environment, gun con- 
trol, and privacy rights. 

The nypc has always been very open about its ties to 
the Democratic party, while its rival group was apparently 
reluctant to advertise its partisan identity. In an apparent ap- 
peal for Jewish support and to appear neutral to Democratic 
voters, the rJc initially simply called itself the National Jew- 
ish Coalition. 

NJDC is aligned with the Democratic Party and its agenda, 
but it is not formally linked to the party itself. Legally, it (like 
RJC) is independent. nypc, with Democrats’ larger and less 
fragile Jewish voter base, is more likely than its counterpart 
group to criticize members of its own party who are seen as 
acting hostile to Israel or the Jewish community's interests. 
NJDC coaches candidates and politicians on how to deal sub- 
stantively as well as politically with the Jewish community, 
and it trains grass roots advocates to work and organize at the 
local level. A special emphasis has been on developing a new 
generation of Jewish Democratic leaders around the country. 
NJDC also stages “get out the vote” efforts for each election 
and organizes debates among competing candidates or Jew- 
ish spokesmen for the two parties. NJDC also works with the 
Congress and the Jewish and national media in support of its 
agenda. It sponsors trips to Israel for leading political figures 
to better educate them on the views and concerns of Jewish 


voters back home. 
[Douglas M. Bloomfield (2"¢ ed.)] 


NATIONAL MUSEUM OF AMERICAN JEWISH HIS- 
TORY. The National Museum of American Jewish History 
opened its doors on July 4, 1976 on Independence Mall in 
Philadelphia. 

At the beginning of the 21% century, the National Mu- 
seum of American Jewish History announced plans for a new 
museum in Philadelphia's historic district, at the corner of 5" 
and Market streets, adjacent to the Liberty Bell, one of the 
most heavily traversed intersections in the city. 

The NMAJH plans to build a landmark museum on In- 
dependence Mall dedicated to the history and contributions 
of Jews in America with dramatic interactive galleries and 
exhibition halls, a state-of-the-art resource center and a the- 
ater for films, lectures and performances. The lead architect 
is James Polshek, design principal of the Polshek Partnership 
in New York. The award-winning firm has designed many 
top museums, including the American Museum of Natural 
History’s Rose Center for Earth and Space, the Smithsonian 
Institution’s National Museum of the American Indian, and 
the Clinton Presidential Center. 

The new location is a half block from the museum's cur- 
rent site, but the new location will put it across the street from 
the Liberty Bell and a block away from Independence Hall. 
As Museum board member George Ross said, “Right now we 
are on the fifty yard line on Independence Mall. With our new 
location, we will be in the owner's box.” 
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The new location has many advantages over the current 
one, such as the site’s larger footprint offers a more effective 
layout of exhibition space and the opportunity to build and 
operate a more efficient museum; visitation will be enhanced 
by being across the street from Independence Hall and the 
Liberty Bell Center: the latter attracts more than 2 million 
tourists annually; the new site's corner is also the location of 
a subway station, making it easily accessible for public tran- 
sit riders. 

In recent years, both the Liberty Bell Center and the Na- 
tional Constitution Center opened in Independence National 
Historical Park on Independence Mall as part of the largest 
urban revitalization project in the nation. Spurred by the new 
construction, park visitation surged by 35 percent and now has 
four million visitors annually. 

Mary A. Bomar, director of the Northeast Region for the 
National Park Service, noted that 


The Museums presence on the mall is fitting because the story 
of the Jewish community in America is a story of freedom and 
what can be achieved when a group finds freedom. Visitors 
from around the world will now have another way to experi- 
ence this vital American value during visits to Independence 
National Historical Park. 


The museum will connect Jews more closely to their heritage 
and will inspire in people of all backgrounds a greater appre- 
ciation for the diversity of the American experience and the 
freedoms to which Americans aspire. The museum will col- 
lect historical materials and present experiences and educa- 
tional programs that preserve, explore and celebrate the his- 
tory of Jews in America. Situated next to Independence Hall 
and the Liberty Bell, the new museum will cooperate with all 
parts of the American Jewish community and will provide a 
symbolic location in the United States that is representative 
of all American Jews. 

Congregation Mikveh Israel, which shares its location 
with the museum, will remain at the current site. 

Among the significant exhibitions the Museum has pre- 
sented since its opening are “A Worthy Use of Summer: Jew- 
ish Summer Camping in America” and “Bridges and Bound- 
aries: Two Peoples Face to Face,’ a collaborative exhibitions 
project with the Afro-American Historical and Cultural Mu- 
seum (now the African American Museum in Philadelphia.) 
Both museums were awarded the Ione Dugger Multicultural 
Award from Temple University and the Philadelphia Com- 
mission on Human Relations’ Human Rights Award in rec- 
ognition of the project. 

The museum’s most recent core exhibition (as of 2005), 
“Creating American Jews,’ won an Award of Merit for Insti- 
tutional Achievement from the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Museums and Historical Organizations. 

The museum has also been in the forefront of the Jew- 
ish crafts movement. Its first “Contemporary Artifacts” exhi- 
bition, in 1981, provided a showcase for Jewish ritual art and 
help spur the expression of traditional Jewish heritage in an 
American context. 
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The museum also innovated an annual family program 
held each December 25, “Being Jewish at Christmas.” The pro- 
gram attracts approximately 1,000 people and provides an op- 
portunity for families to explore their Jewish heritage through 
performances and other entertainment, crafts projects, and 


special children’s activities. 
[Josh Perelman (24 ed.)] 


NATIONAL PARKS IN ISRAEL. The National Parks Au- 
thority was established by law in 1963 to take over the func- 
tions carried out from 1956 (with the same staff) by the De- 
partment for Landscaping and the Preservation of Historic 
Sites in the prime minister’s office. These functions are: the 
preparation, laying out, and maintenance of park areas for 
the general public; the restoration, landscaping, and preser- 
vation of historical and archaeological sites; the construction 
of access roads and amenities for recreation and leisure; and, 
in the case of ancient sites, the provision of explanatory no- 
tice boards and pamphlets. The Authority has also established 
museums at several historic sites. 

Israel is rich in biblical sites and the remains of post- 
biblical Jewish, Roman, Byzantine, Muslim, and Crusader 
settlements, often in surroundings of beauty, and most of the 
national parks have been linked with these sites. Many had 
suffered from centuries of neglect, since they were of little in- 
terest to the successive occupying authorities. The Authority 
had to clear overgrowth and thick layers of debris, undertake 
restoration programs where possible, and provide amenities 
and access for visitors, both local and from overseas. Some 
parks were laid out without any connection with a historic 
site, in order to preserve rural areas from the encroachment 
of urban development. Occasionally, archaeological sites were 
taken over for preservation and maintenance by the Author- 
ity, where the excavations had been particularly dramatic, as 
at *Masada; or where scholars had made spectacular finds of 
wide public interest, as at *Hazor, the *Bet She’arim necropo- 
lis, the ancient synagogues at *Bet Alfa, *Baram, and *Ham- 
math (Tiberias), the Roman theater at *Caesarea, and the 
excavations at *Bet Yerah and *Ramat Rahel. At some sites 
the National Parks Authority was responsible for the excava- 
tions, undertaken by specially commissioned archaeologists, 
as well as for their restoration and current maintenance. Ex- 
amples are: the Crusader city of Caesarea, complete with moat, 
walls, gates, and towers; the crypt, tunnels, and some of the 
walls of Crusader *Acre; the castles of *Yehi’am and *Belvoir; 
the Roman theater at *Beth-Shean; the Nabatean-Byzantine 
city of *Avedat, with its citadel, acropolis, and two churches; 
and the Nabatean cities of *Shivta and *Kurnub. At Masada, 
much of the restoration work was carried out at the same time 
as the excavations. 

The Authority is also responsible for sites designated as 
national parks. Those already open to the public, in addition 
to the ones already mentioned, are: Hurshat Tal in Upper 
Galilee, with its streams, pond, lawns, and woods; the spring, 
bathing pool, and woodland slopes of Maayan Harod in the 
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at the time of the reign of Abd al-Malik, situated at its center, 
and with the large Aqsa mosque to its south. The Dome of the 
Rock remains to this day a marvelous gem of Early Islamic ar- 
chitecture. Numerous archaeological remains from this period 
have been found: fortifications, dwellings and shops in the 
cities, and pottery kilns. Roads were also repaired as a num- 
ber of milestones testify. A hoard of 751 gold coins from the 
first half of the seventh century B.c.E. was uncovered within 
a large Umayyad residence in Beth Shean. In the baths of 
Hammath Gader an inscription in Greek testified to the fact 
that it had been rebuilt at the orders of an Arab governor in 
662 C.E. Farms dating from the Umayyad period are known 
in the Negev, as well as some very early examples of open-air 
mosques and many rock inscriptions in Arabic. Large build- 
ing complexes of a kind that is sometimes referred to as the 
“Umayyad chateau” are known from Khirbet el-Minya on the 
end of the Sea of Galilee and at Khirbet al-Mafjar close to Jeri- 
cho. These mansions are richly decorated with mosaic floors 
and carvings in stone and stucco of a very high order. Coins 
found at Scythopolis/Beth Shean have shown that this stage of 
the Early Islamic period came to an end roughly at the same 
time as a massive earthquake in 749 c.z. The pottery assem- 
blage from the Umayyad period includes common wares that 
resemble those from the Late Byzantine period, with the ad- 
dition of a number of new forms and lamps. It would appear 
that the buff ware that became so distinctive in Abbasid lev- 
els already made its appearance towards the end of the Uma- 
yyad, i.e., during the century or so preceding the earthquake 
of 749 C.E., judging by recent finds at Tiberias. 

Ramla (*Ramleh) was a new city that was founded in 
712-15 C.E. to replace Lod (*Lydda), but major changes and 
an expansion of the city mainly took place in Abbasid times. 
The remains of a mosque, dwellings, plastered installations 
for dyeing, and mosaic pavements have been found, together 
with large quantities of pottery, artistic objects, inscriptions, 
and coins. One mosaic floor has one of the earliest represen- 
tations of a mihrab and also a verse from the Koran. A sub- 
terranean reservoir was found with a dated inscription indi- 
cating that it was built in 789 c.£. at the time of the reign of 
Harun al-Rashid. Sources indicate that the town also had a 
Jewish neighborhood, but remains attesting to this have not 
yet been found. The pottery from the Abbasid period is quite 
distinctive, and includes among others mold-made buff jugs 
and glazed bowls. Umayyad coinage continued in circulation 
well into the Abbasid phase and this has tended to confuse 
some archaeological sequences from the early Abbasid (i.e., 
pre-Fatimid phase). Jewelry hoards from the Fatimid phase 
have been found during excavations at Ashkelon and Cae- 
sarea, and hoards of metal vessels at Tiberias and Caesarea. 

Jerusalem was conquered by the Crusaders in 1099 C.E£. 
and thereafter a massive building program of churches and 
castles took place throughout the Kingdom of Jerusalem. Early 
castle building was sponsored by Baldwin 1 (1100-18 c.£.) and 
Baldwin 11 (1118-31 C.£.) at Ashkelon on the coast of Pales- 
tine, at Shaubak in Transjordan, and on the Isle de Graye in 
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the Gulf of Aqaba. Commercial arrangements were made on 
behalf of the Genoese, Pisans, and Venetians with the provi- 
sion of holdings in the port cities. The coinage and metal- 
work of this period is quite distinctive. Reliquaries with frag- 
ments purported to be of the Holy Cross, the bones of John 
the Baptist, and other relics, were dispersed to churches in 
the West. The Church of the Holy Sepulcher in Jerusalem 
was substantially remodeled and redecorated after 1131 C.E., 
with most of the works completed by the 1140s, and with the 
dedication taking place in 1149 c.E. Important churches from 
this period are the Church of the Nativity in Bethlehem, the 
Church of the Annunciation at Nazareth, and the Church of 
St John at Sebaste. The *Templer and Hospitaler orders were 
strengthened and became consolidated during this period. 
*Saladin (Salah-ad-Din) eventually unified Moslem forces 
and in 1187 c.k. inflicted a major defeat on the Crusaders at 
the Horns of Hattin overlooking the Sea of Galilee, reducing 
the Crusader hold to Tyre and Beirut. In 1191 c.£. the Cru- 
saders managed to regain control over the coastal areas, but 
they were unable to recapture Jerusalem. In 1219 c.E. in view 
of an imminent Crusader invasion, the Ayyubid Sultan of 
Damascus, al-Malik al-Mu/azzem, ordered the razing of the 
walls of Jerusalem. This self-imposed Ayyubid destruction has 
been verified in archaeological excavations along the walls of 
Jerusalem, with the discovery of piles of collapsed ashlars and 
dedicatory inscriptions in Arabic dating from 1202/1203 C.E. 
and 1212 c.E. along the western and southern edges of the Old 
City. Although Frederick 11 was able to restore control over 
the holy places in 1229 c.£. through a process of treaty with 
Sultan al-Kamil, Jerusalem was subsequently captured by the 
Khwarazmian Turks and access to the holy places was again 
impossible. The fortifications of Tyre, Acre, and Caesarea 
were rebuilt at the time of Louis 1x, as well as a new castle 
at Sidon. With the Mamluk capture of the castle of Crac des 
Chevaliers, the Crusader presence in the Levant was gradu- 
ally eliminated and the final straw was the Mamluk conquest 
of Acre (Akko) in 1291. Important archaeological work has 
been conducted on the churches and secular buildings of the 
Crusaders throughout the Levant, with work undertaken at 
Caesarea, Belvoir, and recently at Akko where well preserved 
and substantial remains of the Crusader city have been un- 
covered. Numerous monuments attributed to the Mamluk 
period are known from Jerusalem itself, with markets, baths, 
and schools (the madrasas), and throughout the country as 
well, notably with the re-use and re-building of castles and 
towers previously built by the Crusaders. The pottery assem- 
blage from this period includes a variety of glazed bowls and 
jugs, as well as unglazed green-buff wares, especially jugs with 
stamped decorations around the necks. Handmade jars and 
smaller vessels decorated with geometric-painted designs ap- 
pear during the Ayyubid period and this tradition of pottery 
making is continued right through the Ottoman period to the 
early 20 century. 

Palestine in the early part of Ottoman period flourished 
and the city walls of Jerusalem were substantially recon- 
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Valley of Jezreel; the three natural pools and landscaped banks 
of Gan ha-Sheloshah, also in Jezreel; the seashore park and 
antiquities of *Ashkelon; the natural pools of Ein Avedat in 
the northern Negev; the 25,000-acre parkland and forest of 
Carmel; and the Crusader remains at Aqua Bella (Ein Hemed) 
near Jerusalem. The Authority has also renovated some of the 
medieval synagogues of Safed, and improved the amenities at 
the tomb of Maimonides in Tiberias. It has carried out site-im- 
provement work at Mount Zion in Jerusalem and at the tomb 
of R. *Simeon b. Yohai at *Meron. The Authority was one of 
the initiators in setting up the park at *Yad Mordekhai, which 
contains a reconstruction of the Egyptian attack on the kib- 
butz in 1948 and a small museum devoted to the defense of the 
southern kibbutzim during the War of Independence. Among 
the new parks for which plans have already been completed 
by the Authority is the Jerusalem national park - a green belt 
circling the Old City walls and covering 500 acres. The number 
of visitors to the national parks in 1968 exceeded 2,000,000. 
In 1998 the National Parks Authority was united with the 
Nature Reserves Authority as the Israel Nature and Park Au- 
thority. The new Authority's goal is to preserve Israel’s green 
areas in the face of rapid urban development, increasing trans- 
portation needs, and the steep growth of Israel’s population. 
The Authority's tasks are to locate sites for the establishment 
of nature reserves and national parks; to establish, maintain, 
and manage existing reserves and parks; to oversee natural 
resources; to initiate educational activities; and to conduct 
research on nature preservation. The Authority is responsible 
for 380 nature reserves spread over 2,350 sq. mi. (6,130 sq. km.) 
and 115 national parks spread over 140 sq. mi. (370 sq. km.). 
Fifty-eight nature reserves and national parks are open to the 
public, with over 10 million visitors in 2003. 
WEBSITE: www.parks.org.il. 
[Yaacov Yannai / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


NATIONALRAT (Ger. “[Jewish] National Council”), com- 
mittee of Zionist roof organization in Austria. It was formed 
at the time of the collapse of Austria-Hungary in November 
1918, in Vienna, to advance the claims of the Jewish people 
as a national entity in still unsettled postwar Austria and was 
active until the end of 1920. Initially it consisted of 50 mem- 
bers, representing a number of Jewish organizations. The 
Zionist Robert *Stricker was its most active chairman and its 
outstanding leader. The other chairmen were Adolf Boehm, 
Isidor Margulies, Bruno Pollack Parnau, and Saul Sokal. Its 
secretary was Robert Weltsch. Due to the segmentation of the 
Jewish population of old Austria, the sphere of influence of 
the Nationalrat was limited to the Jews of German-speaking 
Austria, who were too weak to demand extended minority 
rights. The Nationalrat was not based on elections and rep- 
resented only part of the Jewish population. Its claims were 
opposed by the non-Zionist Jews who were satisfied with the 
existing legal autonomy of the Jewish religious community, 
and by the Social-Democratic Party, and were not accepted. 
Similar organizations were later established in other postwar 
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Central European countries. The Nationalrat organized a legal 
department, a social welfare department for former soldiers, 
and an employment exchange. Its department for social wel- 
fare was directed by Anitta Mueller-Cohen. The Nationalrat 
was instrumental in promoting modern Hebrew education by 
initiating the Hebrew Teachers’ College (Hebraeisches Paeda- 
gogium), founded in 1917, and by establishing the Jewish Re- 
algymnasium in 1919, a secondary school with the language 
of instruction partially in Hebrew, directed by Viktor Kellner. 
The program of the Nationalrat was later taken over by the 
*Juedische Volkspartei (“Jewish People’s Party”). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Kreppel, Juden und Judentum von Heute 
(1925), 618, 630-2; R. Weltsch, in: Der Jude, 3 (1918/19), 350-8; J. Fraen- 
kel, Robert Stricker (Eng., 1950), 78-79; A. Boehm, Die Zionistische 
Bewegung, 2 (19372), 685. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Weltsch, in: Mi- 
chael. On the History of the Jews in the Diaspora, 2 (1973), 204-15; D. 
Rechter, The Jews of Vienna and the First World War (2001). 


[Hugo Knoepfmacher / E. Adunka (24 ed.)] 


NATIONAL RELIGIOUS PARTY (nrp), Israeli party 
known in Hebrew as Hamafdal (acronym for Ha-Miflagah 
ha-Datit ha-Leummit). The NrpP was founded in June 1956 
through the merger of two national religious Zionist parties, 
*Mizrachi and *Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi, and additional religious 
circles. In the elections to the Third to Twelfth Knessets it ran 
in elections under the name Ha-Hazit ha-Datit ha-Leummit 
(the National Religious Front). It constitutes a part of the 
World Federation of Hamizrachi-Hapoel Hamizrachi. Unlike 
the haredi religious party, the Nrp always considered itself an 
integral part of the State of Israel, and despite its adherence to 
halakhah, has accepted the supremacy of the secular laws of 
Israel on most issues. Its basic position was that the secular 
laws and halakhic laws can exist side by side with each other. 
Though rabbis have played an important spiritual role in the 
NRpP, and their influence has grown in recent years, the party 
is run on democratic lines, and it is the members, not the rab- 
bis, who decide the party’s line. Like the other Orthodox reli- 
gious groups in Israel, it opposes recognition of Conservative 
and Reform Judaism. 

Until the Six-Day War the nrP followed a moderate po- 
litical line, and concentrated its activities on preserving the 
Jewish character of the state in various spheres, including the 
provision of religious services, the preservation of the religious 
status quo on such issues as kashrut, respect for the Sabbath, 
nurturing of the national religious education system, the re- 
ligious kibbutz movement, and social welfare. It advocated 
full military service for men, together with religious studies 
within the framework of yeshivot hesder, and nonmilitary na- 
tional service for women. 

Until 1976 it maintained a political alliance with *Mapai, 
and then the *Israel Labor Party, commonly known as “the 
historical coalition,” and was a member of all the Mapai- and 
Labor-led governments, except for a brief period in 1974, 
soon after Yitzhak *Rabin formed his first government. 
However, after the Six-Day War, and even more so after the 
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Yom Kippur War, a shift to the right began in its political po- 
sitions, especially with regard to the future of those parts of 
Erez Israel occupied in the course of the Six-Day War, and 
in religious terms it shifted to a more messianic brand of Ju- 
daism. 

In 1968 the NRP convention adopted the following pol- 
icy decisions: “The National Religious Party views the politi- 
cal and security accomplishments that have been achieved by 
this generation in Erez Israel, as the beginning of realization 
of the will of Divine Providence and of the processes directed 
toward complete salvation of the Jewish people in the land of 
its forefathers; the State of Israel must pursue all means at her 
disposal to lay the foundation for peace between itself and the 
neighboring states, and to negotiate peace treaties; in the nego- 
tiations for peace treaties, the State of Israel must be guided by 
three basic principles: the aspiration toward enduring peace; 
the historic religious rights over the Promised Land; and as- 
suring secure borders for the state.” 

The NRP was at first an active actor within the *Gush 
Emunim settlement movement that was founded in 1974, 
though quite rapidly Gush Emunim started to develop inde- 
pendently of it. This shift in positions was both the result of 
the new political circumstances, and the growing influence 
of the younger generation in the party, headed by Zevulun 
*Hammer. The formal breach between the nrp and the Labor 
Party occurred in 1976, after its ministers abstained in a vote 
in the *Knesset on a motion of no confidence in the govern- 
ment, over the issue of the alleged official breach of the Sab- 
bath as a result of a ceremony held in an air force base on a 
Friday afternoon. 

The nrpP joined the government that Menahem *Begin 
formed in 1977 and joined all subsequent governments, ex- 
cept for that formed by Yitzhak Rabin in 1992. In November 
2004 it left the government of Ariel *Sharon over his Gaza 
disengagement plan. 

In 1981 the Moroccan-born Mk Aharon Abuhazeira left 
the nrp, claiming that the party had not stood by him during 
a corruption trial, due to his ethnic origin, and established his 
own party called Tami, which entered the Tenth Knesset. In 
1988 a group of moderate members, who objected to the NRP’s 
religious and nationalist radicalization, left the party and es- 
tablished a moderate religious party called Meimad. However, 
Meimad remained weak, and entered representatives into the 
Fifteenth and Sixteenth Knessets only because it ran in a single 
list with the Labor Party. 

The NRpP was adamantly opposed to the Oslo process 
initiated by the Rabin government, and voted against all the 
various interim agreements signed with the Palestinians, 
starting with the DoP in September 1993. The assassination 
of Rabin in November 1995 by a young man, Yigal Amir, who 
had studied in the religious Bar-Ilan University, resulted in 
serious soul-searching within the nrpP, but this did not stop 
a further shift to the right thereafter. Prior to the elections to 
the Sixteenth Knesset, Effie Eitam, a former brigadier gen- 
eral, who was born on a secular kibbutz but gradually adopted 
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radical religious right-wing views, was elected as the leader 
of the Nrp. The NRP was the only religious party that joined 
the government formed by Ariel Sharon after the elections to 
the Sixteenth Knesset but soon found itself in opposition to 
Sharon's disengagement plan. Nevertheless, the majority of 
the party continued to support a pragmatic line, while Eitam 
favored taking the NRP into the right-wing National Union 
Party. This resulted in his being removed from the leader- 
ship of the party, and his leaving the party together with MK 
Yitzhak Levy in June 2004, to form their own parliamentary 
group called Religious Zionism. The NRP remained in the 
government for another five months, but finally left the gov- 
ernment in November 2004. 

The nrP’s political leaders since its establishment have 
been Hayyim Moshe *Shapira (1956-70), Dr. Yosef* Burg (1970- 
86); Zevulun Hammer (1986-98); Yitzhak Levy (1998-2003), 
Effie Eitam (2003-04), and Zevulun Orlev (2005- ). 

From the Third to Ninth Knessets the Nrp had 10-12 
Knesset seats; in the Tenth Knesset it went down to 6, losing 
seats to the Tehiya and Tami, and until the Sixteenth Knesset 
received only 4-6 seats, except for a brief revival in the Four- 
teenth Knesset when it went up again to 9, as it did in the 
Seventeenth (2006). 

Until 1977 the NRp usually held the ministries of Postal 
Services, Welfare, Religious Affairs, and the Interior. After 1977 
the Ministry of Education and Culture was held by the NrP 
in numerous governments, and as of the 1990s also Trans- 
portation, Construction, and Housing and National Infra- 
structures. 

The party publishes a daily called Hazofeh. From 1957 to 
1969 it published an ideological journal called Gevilin, which 
started to appear again in 1990. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ve’idat ha-Yissud shel ha-Miflagah ha-Datit 
Le'ummit ha-Mizrahi-Ha-Poel ha-Mizrahi (1957); Y. Cohen, Esrim 
Shanah Rishonot li-Medinat Yisrael be-Hayyei ha-Yahadut ha-Datit 
ha-Me'urgenet (1968); Y. Azrieli, Dor ha-Kippot ha-Serugot: ha-Ma- 
hapekhah ha-Politit shel ha-Ze’irim ba-Mafdal (1990); A. Cohen and 
Y. Harel (eds.), Ha-Ziyyonut ha-Datit - Iddan ha-Temurot: Asufat 
Mehkarim le-Zekher Zevulun Hammer (2004). 


[Susan Hattis Rolef (24 ed.)] 


NATIONAL SOCIALISM (for short, Nazism), a movement 
in Germany patterned after fascism, which grew under Adolf 
*Hitler’s leadership and ruled Germany from 1933 to 1945. The 
Deutsche Arbeiterpartei, founded on Jan. 5, 1919, changed 
its name in the summer of 1920 to Nationalsozialistische 
Deutsche Arbeiterpartei (Nspap) and Hitler, who had been the 
seventh member of the original party, soon became its undis- 
puted leader (Fuehrer). From then on, the history of National 
Socialism became virtually identical with Hitler’s career. 

As an ideology, National Socialism was a mixture of ex- 
treme nationalist, racialist ideas and a trend of populist radi- 
calism which never formed a coherent unity. Among its ma- 
jor tenets were biological racialism, social Darwinism - the 
survival of the fittest - unrestrained antisemitism, anti-Bol- 
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shevism, and the quest for Lebensraum - German conquest 
of living space to the East. It preached a folkish antisemitism, 
pan-Germanism and the Dolchstosslegende - stab in the back 
myth - that Germany would have won World War 1 if it had 
not been attacked at home by Jews and others. It built itself on 
the myth of blood and soil and on the notion of Germans as 
the master race and Germany dominating Europe. 

Prior to 1923 the Nazi Party was active mainly in Bavaria, 
where in November it attempted to overthrow the Weimar 
Republic in what became known as the Munich Beer Hall 
Putsch, or Hitler’s Putsch. The coup was crushed and Hitler 
was imprisoned for a surprisingly short period of time; and it 
was there in Landsberg that he wrote Mein Kampf. The book 
became the bible of the movement, the platform of the party. 
Prior to 1928 it was a marginal party of virtually no signifi- 
cance, receiving less than 3% of the vote in 1928. Yet in the in- 
terim it organized, attracting more moderate elements along 
with folkish groups and a core of militant followers that it 
knew how and when to deploy effectively. The worldwide eco- 
nomic depression of 1929 and 1930 which hit Germany hard 
added to the dissatisfaction with the Weimar Republic and 
to the attraction of extremist parties. In September 1930 the 
Nazi seat total rose to 107 in the 608-seat Reichstag, winning 
some 6.4 million (18%) of the vote. They improved their per- 
formance in the elections of July 31, 1932, when they received 
37.3 percent of the vote, which translated into 230 of 608 seats. 
Yet in the elections of November 6, 1932, the last free elections 
before Hitler’s rise to power, the Nazis received only 33.1 per- 
cent of the vote and won 196 seats. Hitler came to power as 
the head of a coalition government, with conservative ele- 
ments believing that once in power he would moderate his 
views due to the responsibilities of office and that he and his 
followers could be controlled. 

Once in power, Hitler moved swiftly against external op- 
position, establishing concentration camps to house political 
opponents of the regime, using the pretext of the Reichstag 
Fire of February 27, 1933, to establish rule by decree, and sus- 
pending existing guarantees, and then eliminating the remain- 
ing non-Nazi parties. By July 1933 the Nazi Party was the only 
party in Germany. 

In 1934 Hitler decided to act against his opponents within 
the party, eliminating sa chief Ernst Rohm and other rivals - 
perceived or real. On August 2, President Von Hindenburg 
died and Hitler was named head of state as well. After the pres- 
sures of 1933-34, the Nazis consolidated power and achieved 
successes at home and abroad. Unemployment was lowered 
and Germany was no longer isolated. Hitler’s achievements 
in the realm of foreign policy were indeed impressive to the 
German people. He had reversed the shame of Versailles, re- 
turning Germany to the world stage and rearming its military. 
From the Nazi perspective the annexation of Austria and the 
entrance into the Sudentenland were triumphant. 

From 1938 onward Nazism became increasingly unre- 
strained. *Kristallnacht was the eruption of violence against 
Jews, the letting loose of controlled mob violence. Wartime 
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was the best time to solve certain problems that could not be 
addressed at other times. Thus, the “*Euthanasia Program,’ 
an extreme expression of Social Darwinism and of applied 
biology, was approved in an order backdated to September 1, 
1939, to give it the appearance of a wartime measure. The con- 
quest of territories, the incorporation of lands, and the appeal 
to ethnic Germans living in other countries, were all expres- 
sions of Nazi ideology. Above all, so was the “Final Solution 
to the Jewish Question,” which wanted to eliminate all Jew- 
ish blood from the face of the earth and therefore remake the 
human species. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Broszat, German National Socialism 1919- 
1945 (1966), incl. bibl. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: K.D. Bracher, The 
German Dictatorship: The Origins, Structure and Effects of National 
Socialism (1970); G.L. Mosse, The Crisis of German Ideology (1964); 
idem, Nazism: A Historical and Comparative Analysis of National So- 
cialism (1978, 20067). 

[Jozeph Michman (Melkman) / Michael Berenbaum (2 ed.)] 


NATIONAL YIDDISH BOOK CENTER, cultural insti- 
tution dedicated to collecting and distributing endangered 
Yiddish books and, through programs and education, open- 
ing up their contents to new readers. Located in Amherst, 
Massachusetts, the Center safeguards a collection of 1.5 mil- 
lion Yiddish books rescued from individuals and institutions 
worldwide. The collection contains original Yiddish novels, 
plays, poetry, nonfiction, periodicals, and sheet music, most 
in duplicate copies. The majority were published between the 
late 19'®- and mid-20" century, mainly in Eastern Europe, the 
United States, and South America. The books fell into dis- 
use as spoken Yiddish was gradually replaced by English and 
other languages after World War 11. All the Center’s volumes 
are available for sale at nominal cost to individuals, libraries, 
schools, and colleges and universities. 

Because of the physical deterioration of many volumes, 
the Center created the Steven Spielberg Digital Yiddish Library 
in 1998, making reprints of every title available for purchase as 
brand-new, hardcover, acid-free editions. The Spielberg Digital 
Yiddish Library is believed to be the only project ever to digi- 
tize an entire modern literature, preserving it permanently for 
future generations of readers, students, and scholars. 


History 

The Yiddish Book Center is a nonprofit institution, and its 
programs are funded by contributions from over 30,000 (as 
of 2005) members, and gifts and grants. Founded in 1980 by 
Aaron Lansky, the Center was one of the first organizations 
in America dedicated to the preservation of Yiddish literature 
and culture. As a young graduate student, Lansky saw the need 
to save endangered books that were being discarded by the 
children and grandchildren of elderly Jewish immigrants. His 
call to save Yiddish books from destruction led to a massive, 
ongoing rescue operation by a worldwide network of zam- 
lers (volunteers). Lansky won the John D. and Catherine T. 
MacArthur Foundation’s so-called “genius” award in recogni- 
tion of his extraordinary work. 
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In the early years of collection, most books, the per- 
sonal property of Eastern European Jewish immigrants, came 
from locations within the United States. The mid-1990s saw 
a shift in origin, with volumes shipped from South Africa, 
Argentina, Mexico, and Brazil - sites of once-large Yiddish- 
speaking immigrant communities. All books coming into 
the Center are sorted by hand and new titles are catalogued 
according to library standards. As of 2005, 25 years after its 
founding, the Center still receives an average of 500 Yiddish 
books each week. 


Programs 

In 1997 the Yiddish Book Center moved into permanent head- 
quarters in Amherst. The building, designed by architect Al- 
len Moore, recalls the dramatic lines of the lost wooden syn- 
agogues of Eastern Europe. It is open to the public six days 
per week and houses library-style stacks of Yiddish books as 
well as exhibits, a theater, bookstore, and offices. Approxi- 
mately 10,000 visitors come to the Center each year to view 
exhibits on modern Yiddish literature and culture and to at- 
tend programs ranging from week-long conferences to con- 
certs, performances, readings, lectures, films, and family-ori- 
ented events. 

The Book Center publishes an English-language maga- 
zine, Pakn Treger, which features essays, fiction, new trans- 
lations, cultural reporting, photographs, and art connecting 
contemporary Jewish life to its roots in Yiddish culture. The 
Center's “Jewish Short Stories from Eastern Europe and Be- 
yond,’ a 13-part audio series produced for National Public 
Radio in 1995, introduced hundreds of thousands of listen- 
ers to the riches of Yiddish and other modern Jewish litera- 
ture, in English. 

In 1989 the Center invited college students to take part 
in an internship program that provided Yiddish language in- 
struction in combination with hands-on work sorting and 
shelves incoming Yiddish volumes. The popular program grew 
into the Steiner Summer Internship Program and now offers 
dozens of students an opportunity to study Yiddish language 
and literature in intensive accredited courses and to take part 
in the ongoing work of the Center for eight weeks each year. 
Many alumni of the program have gone on to enter the field 
of Jewish and Yiddish studies as educators, writers, and com- 
munity leaders. 

In 2002 the Center joined with the Fund for the Trans- 
lation of Modern Jewish Literature and Yale University Press 
to create the New Yiddish Library, an initiative producing 
new translations of modern Yiddish literature. New Yiddish 
Library titles include works by Shalom Aleichem, Itzik Man- 
ger, and Lamed Shapiro. The Center also produced the Rohr 
Library of Recorded Yiddish, which preserved as cp compila- 
tions more than two dozen full-length works of modern Yid- 
dish literature read by native Yiddish speakers, in partnership 
with the Jewish Library of Montreal. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Lansky, Outwitting History (2004). 


[Nancy Sherman (24 ed.)] 
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NATIONS, THE SEVENTY, a conception based on the list 
of the descendants of Noah given in Genesis 10, usually called 
“The Table of Nations.” According to the table, all the nations 
of the earth may be classified as descended from one or an- 
other of Noah’s three sons, Shem, Ham, and Japheth. The prin- 
ciple behind the classification is generally geographic proxim- 
ity rather than ethnic or linguistic connections. Those nations 
descended from Japheth are *Gomer (Cimmerians), Madai 
(Medes), Javan (Ionians), *Ashkenaz (Scythians), *Elisha and 
*Kittim (Cypriots), and others (10:2-4). The lands occupied 
by the Japhethites bordered the Fertile Crescent in the north 
and penetrated the maritime regions in the west. The principal 
subdivisions of the descendants of Ham are Cush (the peoples 
of the southern shore of the Red Sea), Mizraim (Egypt), Put 
(location uncertain, probably Cyrene), and Canaan (10:6-20). 
The descendants of Cush are listed in 10:7 as Seba, *Havilah, 
Sabtah, Raamah, and Sabtecha. According to 10:8, Cush had 
another son, *Nimrod, whose rule extended over all Mesopo- 
tamia. That a Mesopotamian ruler is here linked to the peo- 
ples adjacent to the Red Sea stems from the confusion caused 
by the fact that there were two nations known by the name 
Cush, one in the Nile region (“Nubia, Ethiopia”) and another 
in Mesopotamia (the Kassites; Akk. Kassii). The Bible often 
telescopes the two. The inclusion of the Philistines and the 
Cretans (Caphtorim) in the list of the descendants of the Egyp- 
tians (Mizraim; verses 13-14) is another problem, as there is 
clearly no ethnic or linguistic connection between these peo- 
ples. The reason for including the Philistines in the list must, 
therefore, have been geographic; Crete was included because 
it was the original home of the Philistines. The inclusion of 
the Ludim, if this refers to the Lydians, in this list is also a 
problem. It is possible that this refers to the invasion of Egypt 
by the Sea Peoples. Another Lud is also mentioned as a de- 
scendant of Shem (verse 22). The classifying of Canaan in the 
Hamite branch of nations is again perplexing, there being no 
ethnic or linguistic connections between the Canaanites and 
the Egyptians (verse 6). The subdivision of the Canaanites is 
problematic too: the inclusion of Phoenicia (Sidon) among the 
subdivisions of the Canaanites is appropriate, since the Phoe- 
nicians referred to their country as Canaan, and the Phoeni- 
cian language is close to Hebrew. However, it cannot be on 
ethnolinguistic grounds that the Jebusites, Hittites, Hivites, 
and others are listed as Canaanites (10:15-18). It seems that 
once again the principle behind the classification is geographic 
proximity. The territory of the Hamites extended from Phoe- 
nicia, through western Palestine, to northeastern Africa. The 
Shemites included all the “children of Eber,’ the eponym of the 
Hebrews (10:21), and hence were therefore given prominence. 
The Assyrians, Arameans, and numerous tribes of Arabians 
were classified as Shemites. It is not clear why the Elamites, 
whose center was southwest Persia, were considered Shemites 
(10:22). Perhaps they were listed with Ashur (Assyria) because 
they were the nearest neighbor to the east of Mesopotamia. 
Arpachshad, listed as the grandfather of Eber, is otherwise 
unknown; the name appears to be non-Semitic. 
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NATIONS, THE SEVENTY 








The Hebrew Table of the Nations (from Genesis 10 and related sources). After the Westminster Historical Atlas to the Bible, 1945. 


That the table does not aim at completeness is suggested 
by verse 5a, “From these [sons of Japheth] the maritime na- 
tions branched out” - here unnamed. Moab and Ammon, 
the descendants of Nahor and Keturah, the Ishmaelite tribes 
and Edom, and Israel itself are intentionally omitted, for they 
find their place at later stages of the narrative. Unexplained 
is the omission of Babylon. The earliest dating of the table is 
determined by the presence of the Cimmerians and the Scyth- 
ians, who appeared in Asia Minor only in the eighth century. 
In general, the horizon of the table agrees remarkably (with 
the exception of Babylon) with that of Jeremiah (e.g., 46:9; 
51:27-28) and Ezekiel (27:1ff.; 38:2 ff; 39:1), and it is likely that 
the table in its present form was known to these prophets. 
Heterogeneous and inconsistent (cf. the discrepancy between 
verse 7 and verses 28-29 regarding Havilah and Sheba), the 
table is assumed to be a combination of various sources. The 
material is conventionally allocated between J (verses 8-19, 
25-30) and P (all the rest). Together with the story of the Tower 
of Babel, the table marks the end of the primeval history of 
mankind and the transition to the patriarchal history, which 
is played out against a background of a world filled with na- 
tions. Like the genealogies of 11:10-30; 25:12-18; and 36:1ff, it 
enables the narrative to maintain its focus on the main line of 
Israel’s descent by summarily disposing of all collateral lines. 
At the same time, it shows the fulfillment of God’s blessing of 
Noah and his sons with fertility (9:1, 7), and locates the an- 
cestors of Israel in relation to the rest of mankind. The Jew- 
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ish tradition that mankind is made up of 7o nations is based 
on the count in the table - although a sum is not stated in 
the text (cf. the itemization in Pesikta Zutreta, Noah) and 
seems to underlie Deuteronomy 32:8, which speaks of God’s 
“dividing mankind... in accord with the number of the sons 
of Israel” (namely, 70; Gen. 46:27). On the other hand, the 
Septuagint and the 4q Deuteronomy fragment that read “the 
sons of God” (i.e., angels) instead of “the sons of Israel” reflect 
the notion, dated as early as the Persian period (Dan. 10:20) 
and possibly earlier (Ps. 82:7) that every nation has a divine 
patron — again, 70, in accord with Jewish tradition (Charles, 
Apocrypha, 2 (1913), 363 (late Hebrew Test. Patr., Naph. 9), 
Pesikta Zutreta, ibid.). 

The Table of Nations served as the basis of later Jewish 
ethnography; for representative attempts to embrace con- 
temporary ethnogeography under its rubrics compare Jubi- 
lees, chapters 8-9; Josephus, Antiquities, 1:122-147; Targum 
Jonathan to Genesis 10; Genesis Rabbah, 37; and for the late 
Middle Ages, Abrabanel, at the end of his commentary to 
Genesis 10. 


In the Midrash 

In early Christian sources 72 nations and tongues were as- 
sumed (e.g., Hippolytus, 10:26; Clement of Alexandria, Stro- 
mata 1:26), perhaps following the Septuagint version of Gen- 
esis 10. This chapter was considered a scientific account of the 
division of mankind into three races - Semitic, Hamitic and 
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Japhethic - distributed in three separate zones (Jub. 7:10 ff.). 
There are, however, varying opinions as to how many nations 
belonged to each “race.” The commonest system (Mid. Ps. to 
9:7; et al.) ascribes to Japheth 14 nations, Ham 30, and Shem 26 
(total 70), while the Yalkut Shimoni, Genesis 61 gives a reckon- 
ing of Japheth 15, Ham 32, and Shem 27. From this total of 74, 
however, subtract Shem, Arpachshad, Shelah, and Eber, who 
were righteous, and thus again there is a total of 7o. 

There is, moreover, another tradition of 60 nations, based 
on an exegesis of the Song of Songs 6:8 (Mid. Hag. to Gen. 
10:1). Numbers Rabbah 14:10 speaks of 70 nations and 60 king- 
doms, giving a total of 130 (cf. Num. 7:13). The tradition of 72, 
which is found in A. Zacuto’s Yuhasin (ed. Cracow (1580-81), 
135) is also echoed in Midrash Haggadah to Genesis 10:32. It 
has been suggested that the 72 nations are the 70 “Noahite” 
nations plus Israel and Edom. However, Abrabanel (on Gen. 
10:2) states that a straightforward reading of chapter 10 sug- 
gests 73 nations; thus 72 may have been reached by exclud- 
ing the Philistines, who in Genesis 10:14 are designated as a 
mixed race. Just as there were 70 nations, so there were 70 lan- 
guages (cf. Targ. Jon., Gen. 11:7 and Deut. 32:8). Thus the law 
engraved on the tablets on Mt. Ebal (Deut. 27:2ff.) was writ- 
ten in 70 languages (Sot. 7:5), so that all nations might read it. 
For the same reason, the divine voice that made itself heard 
at Sinai divided itself into 70 tongues (Shab. 88b et al.). How- 
ever, according to Aggadat Bereshit 14 there are 71 languages. 
Perhaps the Philistines were included in that reckoning. The 
motif of the 70 nations is widely used in rabbinic literature 
(as is its derivative, the 70 tongues, e.g., Sefer ha-Yashar, Mi- 
Kez). Thus the 70 sacrifices offered on Tabernacles are said to 
atone for the 70 nations (Suk. 55b). The silver bowls, which 
the princes of the 12 tribes offered to the Tabernacle (Num. 
7:13) weighed 70 shekels; so too did 70 nations spring from 
Noah (Num. R. 14:12). The 70 members of the Sanhedrin were 
likewise thought to correspond to the 70 nations of the world 
(Targ. Yer., Gen. 28:3). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Krauss, in: Jewish Studies in Memory of 
G.A. Kohut (1935), 379 ff.; J. Simons, in: OTS, 10 (1954), 182-4; E.A. 
Speiser, in: IDB, 3 (1962), 235ff. (incl. bibl.); For the 4q Deut. fragment 
see P. Skehan, in: BASOR, 136 (1954), 12-15; See also commentaries to 
Genesis. In the Midrash: Ginzberg, Legends, 5 (1925), 194f,; 7 (1938), 
429; Guttmann, Mafte’ah, 2 (1917), 73ff.; M. Steinschneider, in: zDMG, 
4 (1850), 150f£.; 57 (1903), 476f,; S. Krauss, in: ZAW, 19 (1899), 1-14; 20 
(1900), 38-43; S. Poznaniski, ibid., 24 (1904), 301-8. 


[Daniel Sperber] 


NATONEK, JOSEPH (1813-1892), rabbi, pioneer of Zionism 
in Hungary, and Hebrew grammarian. Born in Komlo, Hun- 
gary, Natonek, as a merchant, supplied the Hungarian rev- 
olutionary army in 1848 until its collapse. He became the 
principal of the Jewish school in Surany (south Slovakia), 
and subsequently (1861-67) rabbi in Jaszbereny and in Sze- 
kesfehervar (Stuhlweissenburg). In 1867, Natonek negotiated 
with the Turkish government in Constantinople to obtain a 
charter for the reclamation of Palestinian soil for Jewish set- 
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tlement. When his endeavors proved fruitless, he returned to 
Budapest, where he published the magazine Das einige Israel 
(“The United Israel,’ 1872), in which he propagated the Zionist 
idea. He also produced a booklet in Hungarian, Messids, avagy 
értekezés a zsid6 emancipatiorol (“The Messiah - or On the 
Emancipation of the Jews,’ 1861), in which he opposed the 
idea of ameliorating the Jewish situation by cultural emanci- 
pation, advocating in its place national emancipation in the 
spirit of Moses *Hess and modern Zionism. 

Natonek’s other works include the unpublished He- 
brew manuscript, “On the Divine Revelation to Moses”; 
Wissenschaft-Religion (1876); and an edition of the Song of 
Songs (1871), published with German translation and com- 
mentary by L. Hollaender, with some additional comments 
of his own. He also began to prepare a dictionary of five lan- 
guages, Pentaglotte (1861) in collaboration with Bishop Feuer 
of Szekesfehervar. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Weingarten, Ha-Rav Yosef Natonek (1942); 
D.B. Frenkel, Reshit ha-Ziyyonut ha-Medinit ha-Modernit (1956); Ka- 
dar, in: Sinai, 45 (1959), 243-52; LZ. Zahavi, Me-ha-Hatam Sofer ve- 


ad Herzl (1966), 196-215. 
[Menahem Zevi Kaddari] 


NATRA, SERGIU (Nadler, Serge; 1924- ), Israeli com- 
poser. Born in Bucharest, Romania, he studied at the Mu- 
sical Academy there under Leo Klepper, won the Georges 
Enesco Prize (1945) for his March and Chorale (which was 
performed by the Palestine po in 1947, 14 years prior to his 
immigration to Israel) and the Romanian State Prize (1951). 
In 1961, he immigrated to Israel and settled in Tel Aviv and 
from 1975 to 1985 he taught at the Rubin Academy of Mu- 
sic, Tel Aviv. His Israeli honors include the Milo (1965), En- 
gel (1970), and Prime Minister's (1984) prizes for composers. 
Natra’s early works show the influence of Stravinsky, Proko- 
fiev, and Hindemith. However, after he immigrated to Israel, 
his works were influenced by the new landscape, the Hebrew 
language, and biblical themes. In the 1970s he also composed 
in free atonality. Among his works are Symphony for Strings 
(1960); Music for Violin and Harp (1960); Toccata for Orches- 
tra (1963); Music for Harpsichord and Six Instruments (1964); 
Sonatina for Harp (1965); Song of Deborah, for mezzo-soprano 
and chamber orchestra (1967), Sonatinas for Trumpet, Oboe, 
and Trombone with Piano (1969); Interlude for Harp and Prayer 
for Harp (1970); Dedication for Mezzo-soprano and Orchestra 
(1972);Trio for Piano, Violin and Cello (1971); Divertimento for 
harp (1976); Ness-Amim Cantata (1984); and Sonata for harp 
and string quartet (1997). 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online. 


[Uri (Erich) Toeplitz / Yohanan Boehm / Israela Stein (274 ed.)] 


NATRONAI BAR HILAI (ninth cent.), gaon of Sura from 853 
to 858. Natronai’s father Hilai, who died in 797, was also gaon 
of Sura. One of the most prolific writers of responsa among 
the geonim of the ninth century, Natronai always replied in the 
language in which he was addressed, whether Hebrew, Ara- 
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maic, or Arabic. He is said to have been the first to use Arabic 
for scholarly correspondence. He had strong ties with all parts 
of the Diaspora, especially Spain, and in particular Lucena, of 
whose Jews he was especially demanding, “since there is no 
non-Jew among you.” His responsa deal largely with matters 
pertaining to liturgy, and his responsum to a query from the 
Lucena community as to how to fulfill the rabbinic dictum to 
recite 100 benedictions daily, constitutes the nucleus of the 
Jewish prayer book. He gave a historical explanation of Rav’s 
statement (Shab. 24a) that it is necessary to recite the *haftarah 
after the reading of the Pentateuch portion at the Sabbath af- 
ternoon service. According to him the Persians objected to 
this custom. This practice was abolished and never reinstated. 
He is the author of the earliest responsum regarding the geonic 
ordinance that debts may be collected from movable property. 
In another responsum, he stresses the importance of the study 
of the Babylonian Talmud for the unlearned since it includes 
both Bible and Mishnah. 

Natronai did not insist that his questioners act in ac- 
cordance with the customs prevailing in the two Babylonian 
academies. Only where he suspected Karaite influence, did 
his tone become authoritarian, and he declared that he who 
omitted the midrashic sections in the Passover Haggadah 
should be considered a heretic and liable to excommunica- 
tion. Natronai once even denounced a Palestinian law which 
differed from the Babylonian, maintaining, “They err and have 
gone astray.’ Natronai insisted on regular congregational reci- 
tation of the Aramaic Targum, a decision which was incor- 
porated in R. *Amram’s prayer book. He prohibited recitation 
from vocalized scrolls in the synagogue, a practice encour- 
aged by the Karaites. Natronai also included in his responsa 
commentaries to various tractates of the Talmud. A collec- 
tion of halakhot similar to the *Halakhot Kezuvot which has 
been ascribed to him is probably a condensation from his re- 
sponsa, and some of the responsa attributed to Natronai bar 
Hilai are probably those of Natronai bar Nehemiah, Gaon of 
Pumbedita. 

Natronai was also stated to practice mysticism, through 
the agency of which he caused himself to be transported to 
Spain, where he taught the people and, just as mysteriously, to 
have transported himself back to Babylon. Hai Gaon denied 
this, suggesting that some adventurer may have impersonated 
Natronai in Spain. Natronai became a legendary personality 
and many fictitious and fanciful decisions were attributed to 
him, particularly in Yemenite Midrashim. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Ginzberg, Geonica, 2 (1909), 415; S. Assaf, 
Teshuvot ha-Geonim (1928), 267; A.L. Frumkin (ed.), Seder R. Amram, 
1 (1912), 25a—b; Lewin, Ozar, 2 pt. 2 (1930), 110; 4 pt. 2 (1931), 20; H. 
Tykocinski, Takkanot ha-Geonim (1959), passim; M. Havazelet, Ha- 
Rambam ve-ha-Geonim (1967), 35 n. 25; S. Liebermann, Midreshei 
Teiman (1940), 39; Baron, Social’, 3 (1958), index. 


[Meir Havazelet] 


NATRONAI BAR NEHEMIAH (also known as Rav Ye- 
nuka), gaon of *Pumbedita, 719-730. Natronai married into 
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the family of the exilarch. According to *Sherira Gaon he was 
said to have dealt so severely with the students of the acad- 
emy that some of them left and went to the academy at Sura, 
returning only after his death. Natronai was lenient to the 
repentant followers of the false messiah Severus (*Serenus), 
though they had rejected certain talmudic ordinances, permit- 
ting them to return to the communal fold. In one responsum 
however, he opposed the acceptance into the community of 
children of certain heretical Jews, who had renounced both 
biblical and talmudic Judaism. Virtually nothing is known of 
his halakhic decisions. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baron, Social’, 5 (1957), 190, 193f., 207; B.M. 
Lewin (ed.), Iggeret R. Sherira Gaon (1921), 102f.; Shaarei Zedek, re- 


sponsa (19667), 54-55. [Meir H Jet] 
eir Havazelet 


NATRONAI BEN HAVIVAI (Zavinai; second half of eighth 
century), exilarch in Babylonia and pupil of R. *Yehudai Gaon. 
R. *Sherira relates in his epistle (Iggeret Rav Sherira Gaon, ed. 
Lewin (1921), 104) that in the year 1082 of the Seleucid era (771) 
a conflict over the exilarchate broke out between Natronai and 
Zakkai b. Ahunai, who had already occupied this position for 
a number of years. R. Malkha b. R. Aha, the Gaon of Pumbed- 
ita, supported Natronai, but both yeshivot supported Zakkai 
b. Ahunai. When R. Malkha died, Natronai was compelled to 
leave Babylonia. He then traveled to the Maghreb (or Spain). 
According to Spanish tradition, Natronai prepared from mem- 
ory a copy of the Babylonian Talmud for the Spanish Jews. It 
is possible that Natronai was the grandfather of Natronai, the 
exilarch in Babylonia after 857. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Ginzberg, Geonica, 1 (1909), 17-20; B.M. 
Lewin, Ozar ha-Geonim, 1 (1928), 20; S. Abrahamson (ed.), Massekhet 
Avodah Zarah; Ketav Yad Beit ha-Midrash le-Rabbanim be-New York 


(1957), introd. 13. 
[Avraham David] 


NATURE. Though the Bible is full of the awareness and appre- 
ciation of nature from the creation narrative up to the Psalm- 
ist's declaration, “The heavens declare the glory of God...” (Ps. 
19:2), it does not profess a comprehensive doctrine of nature 
in relation to man and God. Nature is a testimony to the work 
of the Creator (Isa. 40:26; Amos 5:8; Job 38-41), not a subject 
for speculation. As opposed to the pagan world-view which 
endowed natural objects with divinity, the Bible makes it quite 
clear that the natural world was produced by, and totally sub- 
ject to, God — not in any way part of Him. This, in sum, is its 
doctrine of nature. 


In Rabbinic Literature 

A similar lack of speculative interest in nature is apparent in 
rabbinic literature, though to a lesser degree. Contemplation 
of the majesty of the heavens or the myriad creatures on earth 
served the rabbis as a reminder of the wondrous ways of the 
Creator rather than as the starting point of physical specula- 
tion. Thus when R. Akiva considered the manner in which 
land and sea animals were confined to, and dependent on, 
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their respective elements he would say, “How mighty are Thy 
works O Lord” (Ps. 104:2.4; Hul. 127a). On the other hand, the 
purely aesthetic appreciation of nature was played down in 
preference to the more centrally religious values. This is appar- 
ent in the (generally misunderstood) passage, “He who walks 
by the way studying, and interrupts his studying by saying 
‘How pleasant is this tree, how pleasant this plowed field... it 
is as if he were deserving of death” (Avot 3:8). 

The nearest to a conceptual discussion of nature comes 
in rabbinic consideration of cosmogony and of miracles. The 
ideas that God looked into the Torah and using it as a blue- 
print created the natural world (Gen. R. 1:1), and that miracles 
were built into the natural order at the creation (Avot 5:5; Gen. 
R. 5:5) would seem to reflect Stoic doctrine (see *Creation and 
Cosmogony; *Miracles). 

The teleological argument, from design in nature to the 
existence of a Designer, is found in rabbinic literature, albeit in 
a philosophically naive form. Thus it is said of Abraham that 
he first came to know God by pondering on the comparison 
between the world and a palace. Just as a palace which is illu- 
minated must have an owner so too must the world (Gen. R. 
39: 1; cf. Midrash Temurah 5). 


In Hellenistic and Medieval Jewish Philosophy 

In their philosophy of nature, as in other branches of philoso- 
phy, Hellenistic and medieval Jewish thinkers were influenced 
greatly by the current general philosophical doctrines. Thus, 
for the most part, they adopted the view that the universe is 
governed by immutable laws; that all objects in the sublunar 
world are formed out of combinations of four basic elements - 
earth, air, fire, and water; that the celestial world consists of a 
fifth element; and that substances in the universe can be clas- 
sified hierarchically as inanimate, vegetative, animate, and 
rational. However, the philosophical view of nature posed 
problems for the traditional Jewish view as expressed in the 
Bible and Talmud. For traditional Judaism the universe did 
not run according to set immutable laws. Rather God directly 
regulated the workings of the universe that He had created, 
ensuring that events would lead to the specific goal He had 
in mind. The medieval Jewish philosopher, unable to give up 
this view of nature completely, sought in his philosophies of 
nature to reconcile the biblical and talmudic concepts of *cre- 
ation and *miracles with the theories of secular philosophy. 
For some of them, the design and order that they observed 
in nature constituted the evidence for the existence of a Cre- 
ator — the teleological argument. 

*Philo held that the world was governed by laws which 
were instituted by God at the time of creation. He maintained 
that all objects in the universe were composed of combina- 
tions of the four elements, interpreting the wings of the sera- 
phim in Isaiah's vision (Isa. 6) as the four elements, one pair 
representing earth and water, and the second pair, fire and 
air. The third pair he interpreted as the forces of love and op- 
position which initiate movement in the other four elements 
(De Deo, 9-10). 
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*Saadiah, too, held that all objects are composed of four 
basic elements (Emunot ve-Deot, 10:17; 1:3; 2:2), and that the 
world is governed by set laws. As a follower of the *Kalam, 
which accepted creation and advanced proofs for it, Saadiah 
had no difficulty with the doctrine of creation. Among the 
proofs which Saadiah advanced for creation was one based 
on the order existing in nature, a proof that he adopted from 
the Kalam. Saadiah argued that since all composite objects 
must be fashioned from their component parts by an intelli- 
gent being, so the world, which is itself a composite of many 
composites, must have been created (ibid., treatise 1). *Bahya 
ibn Paquda employs a similar argument in his Hovot ha-Le- 
vavot (1:6). 


NEOPLATONISM. Adopting the neoplatonic conception of 
the universe as a series of descending spheres, Jewish neo- 
platonists sought to combine the theory of emanation with 
the biblical concept of creation. In attempting to do so, Isaac 
*Israeli, somewhat arbitrarily, maintained that the intellect, 
which next to God is the highest being in the world, was cre- 
ated by God, and that all other objects emanate from the in- 
tellect (S. Fried (ed.), Sefer ha- Yesodot (1900), 69). Aristotelian 
influences are evident in Israeli’s doctrine of the elements. 

Joseph ibn *Zaddik, although generally a neoplatonist, 
adopted Aristotle’s philosophy of nature. However, he deviated 
from it in his definition of matter and form, assigning to mat- 
ter the position of the one real substance and to form a status 
similar to that of accidents (Sefer Olam Katan, 1:2). 

*Judah Halevi, who was generally critical of Aristotelian 
philosophy, criticized the Aristotelian doctrine of the four el- 
ements on the ground that it has no basis in experience, for 
while we do perceive the qualities of heat, cold, wetness, and 
dryness, we do not perceive them in their pure form as pri- 
mary elements (Kuzari, 5:14). 


ARISTOTELIANISM. Abraham *Ibn Daud, the first of the 
Jewish Aristotelians, in his Emunah Ramah, adopted the Ar- 
istotelian concepts of form and matter, substance and acci- 
dent, and the categories, finding allusions to the categories in 
the 139» Psalm. Unable to accept the Aristotelian doctrine of 
the eternity of matter insofar as it conflicted with the bibli- 
cal concept of creation, Ibn Daud posited the existence of a 
formless prime matter which was the first stage in the pro- 
cess of creation. 

*Maimonides, while he totally accepted Aristotelian 
physics, differed with the Aristotelian view that the world is 
eternal. Maintaining that neither eternity nor creation could 
be proved, he chose to accept creation as the theory advanced 
in the Bible. He held that miracles were predetermined at the 
time of creation, and that they were not abrogations of nat- 
ural laws, but occurred through the exertion of one natural 
force upon another. 

*Levi b. Gershom disagreed with the Aristotelian no- 
tion that time and motion are infinite (Milhamot Adonai, pt. 
6, 1:10-12). Levi proved that the world was created from the 
teleological character of nature. Just as every particular object 
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in nature moves toward the realization of its own particular 
goal, so the universe, the sum total of all the things that exist 
within it, moves toward an ultimate end. He is unique among 
Jewish philosophers in that he rejects the idea of creation ex 
nihilo, maintaining that there existed an eternal absolutely 
formless matter out of which God at a particular point in time 
created the universe (ibid., 1:17-28). He interprets the biblical 
story of creation to coincide with this theory. 

*Crescas criticized Aristotelian physics, especially his 
doctrine of space, maintaining that, in opposition to Aristotle, 
a vacuum was possible (Or Adonai, bk. 1, pt. 2, ch. 3). Crescas 
believed that it was inconsequential whether or not the world 
was eternal; what is important is that God created the world ex 
nihilo, but not necessarily at a specific moment in time. 


[Alfred L. Ivry] 


Modern Period 

Scientific philosophy entered a new phase with the doctrine of 
Kant that the natural world was phenomenal, being the mani- 
festation, through the categories, of the noumenal world - the 
unknowable ding an sich. The development of this doctrine 
in Fichte, Hegel, and Schelling and the bifurcation of spirit 
and nature influenced Jewish philosophers of the school of 
idealism. 

Solomon *Formstecher gave Schelling’s doctrine of the 
nonconscious world soul a theistic interpretation. The world 
soul is the essence of the natural world though separate from 
and independent of it. Nature, in turn, is totally dependent 
on the world soul, being but one aspect of its manifestation. 
Formstecher makes a distinction between the religion of na- 
ture - in which the world soul is merely the highest principle 
of nature, and the religion of the spirit - in which the world 
soul is independent of nature and is the essence of ethics. The 
former is paganism, the latter Judaic religion. 

In the philosophy of Samuel *Hirsch the central problem 
is more anthropocentric, namely, the relationship of man to 
nature, and the framework of his solution is Hegelian. Hirsch 
relates man and nature to God by regarding Him as the ideal 
to which man strives in asserting his freedom against nature. 
For in such ethical striving man is supporting spirit against 
nature, and spirit is the common element between man and 
God. Hirsch too distinguishes between the ethical religion of 
the spirit (Judaism), and nature religion. 

Nachman *Krochmal does not, like Formstecher and 
Hirsch, start from the assumption of a split between spirit and 
nature. For him nature is merely an end point on the scale of 
spiritual development, which rises in degrees from primitive 
religion up to the Jewish world view. This leads him near to a 
pantheistic position in that he claims that all existence is im- 
manent in the Absolute Spirit, God. 

In the early system of Hermann *Cohen, which while 
accepting Kantianism rejects the unknowable ding an sich, 
the idea of God plays the role of a bridge between ethics and 
the natural world. It is the guarantee that ethical fulfillment 
is possible in nature. Since, however, God is ideal rather than 
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real, Judaism is in essence ethics as religion. His later philos- 
ophy, however, represents a complete volte-face. There it is 
God who has prime ontological status, and the natural world 
is the vehicle of God’s manifestation with no independent be- 
ing of its own. 

A.I. *Kook, whose philosophy has been summarized by 
Hugo Bergman as “mystic pantheism,” believed all reality to 
be a manifestation of God in a myriad of individual forms 
which in turn have no reality without Him. The plurality of 
the natural world is unified in God, the source and ground of 
its being. Adapting a kabbalistic notion, Kook believes that 
holy sparks are everywhere in nature, for it is shot through 
with a harmonious divine force. This “life force” of nature 
is not, like Bergson’s élan vital, blind, but rather purposive. 
Evolution of nature is interpreted to mean that all creation, 
striving to be reunited with God, moves toward the Divinity. 
Judaism is thus, for Kook, the preeminent attempt to see na- 
ture in its total harmony and to sanctify, rather than reject, 
the material world. 

A similarly positive approach to nature is apparent in 
the ideology of the early Labor Zionist Movement, especially 
in the work of A.D. *Gordon. Here however, there are clearer 
heterodox tendencies toward pantheism. Life’s ideal, for Gor- 
don, is a form of cosmic harmony of the human and material 
worlds. This harmony has been interrupted by the unnatural 
urban life of the Jew in the Diaspora, and in order to reestab- 
lish it he has to return to the soil to be as near to nature as 
possible. Gordon's ideal of unity with nature is not simply an 
ethical goal but is based on the metaphysical belief that man 
is organically united to the cosmos, and that it is the unbal- 
anced emphasis on the intellect rather than on man’s intuition 
which is at the root of human alienation. 

In the dialogic writings of Martin *Buber, particularly 
in I and Thou, there is an echo of the belief in the existence of 
“sparks” in all things. It is possible, according to Buber, to enter 
into an I-Thou relationship even with inanimate objects, and 
this relationship need not be simply passive but may be one 
of full mutuality. In answer to criticisms of how one can enter 
into what seems an essentially personal relationship with non- 
personal nature, Buber remarks that in such a relationship the 
natural object reveals its being. There is a reciprocity of being 
between the person who addresses the object as “Thou” and 
the object so addressed, for the world is potentially a revelation 
of the divine (I and Thou, postscript, rev. ed. 1958). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Guttmann, Philosophies, index s.v. nature; 
law, natural; and science, natural; Husik, Philosophy, index; I. Efros, 
Philosophical Terms in the Moreh Nebukhim (1924), 50, 134-5; H. Mal- 
ter, in: Festschrift... Hermann Cohen (1912), 253-6 (Eng.); Zunz, Poe- 
sie, 634; S.H. Bergman, Faith and Reason (1963), 27-54, 81-97, 98-120; 
I. Epstein, Judaism (1954), index; N. Rotenstreich, Jewish Philosophy 
in Modern Times (1968), 52 ff. 


NATURE RESERVES IN ISRAEL. Despite its limited area, 
Israel has an extraordinarily varied landscape and a rich ar- 
ray of flora and fauna. There are some 2,800 different species 
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of wild plants (150 of them indigenous) - an extremely high 
number in relation to the area - in its three geobotanical 
regions: Mediterranean, Saharo-Sindi, and Irano-Turani, 
as well as enclaves of tropical and European flora, the most 
northern and southern known. About 250 of the plants are 
endemic. The fauna is also varied, though it is only a rem- 
nant of the wild life of biblical times; at least 15 large mam- 
malian species have become extinct. There are more than 20 
varieties of freshwater fish, several species of amphibians and 
eight of reptiles, and 380 varieties of birds (150 of which nest 
in Israel, the remainder being migratory or winter visitors). 
Israel hosts over 150 million migratory birds each year dur- 
ing the spring and fall seasons. In addition, there are about 70 
species of mammals, mostly small rodents and bats. Gazelle, 
wild boar, ibex, hyena, wolf, jackal, hyrax, caracal, and lynx 
are still to be found. 

The dynamic development of modern Israel has inevita- 
bly affected plant and animal ecology. Some 500 new villages 
and a score of new towns, as well as the rapid expansion of 
existing ones, have encroached on areas of hitherto undis- 
turbed wild life and natural vegetation. The quadrupling of 
the population, the rise in the standard of living, and the vast 
expansion of tourism, have brought large numbers of hikers 
and trippers to the countryside. 

To protect the flora and fauna, a Nature Reserves Author- 
ity was established by the government in 1963. Some 380 areas 
have been selected as nature reserves in which landscape, flora, 
and fauna are protected in their natural condition. Some are 
large reserves, in which the flora and fauna maintain an equi- 
librium, for instance on Mt. Meron (about 70,000 dunams: 
17,500 acres). There are also the smaller areas maintained for 
specific scientific reasons, e.g., winter pools to preserve lower 
crustacea and amphibians, a ridge of sandstone with its typical 
flora, islands on which common tern nest, and sites such as 
Horshat Tal and Circassia as reminders of the landscape that 
once existed. While most of the reserves are open to the pub- 
lic, some are closed to preserve their scientific value. Facili- 
ties for visitors have been provided at Tel Dan, the “Tannur” 
near Metullah, the cave of “Paar,” the “Masrek” near Jerusalem, 
En-Gedi, etc., and the work is being extended to other places 
throughout the country. The Nature Reserves Authority has 
also undertaken to reintroduce species that have become ex- 
tinct in Israel. At the Hai-Bar (wildlife) Biblical Game Reserve 
at Yotvata (34,500 dunams; 8,650 acres), attempts were begun 
in 1966 to breed some of these extinct species, with the ap- 
proval of the World Wildlife Fund. Another Hai-Bar is located 
on Mt. Carmel (6,000 dunams; 1,500 acres) and includes spe- 
cies that used to live on the mountain. In 1998 the Nature Re- 
serves Authority became part of the Israel Nature and Park 
Authority, a combined authority responsible for all the natural 
and archeological reserves and parks in Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Zohary, Geobotanikah (Heb., 1955); 
Rashut Shemurot ha-Teva, Pirsumim (1965- ); WEBSITES: www. 
mfa.gov.il; www.parks.org.il. 

[Abraham Yoffe / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 
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NATZWEILER-STRUTHOF, Nazi concentration camp in 
Alsace, southwest of Strasbourg, that operated from May 1941 
to Aug. 31, 1944. The site was mainly chosen because of its prox- 
imity to vast quarries where prison labor could be exploited. 
The camp became known as Natzweiler-Struthof because until 
the Natzweiler camp was completed, prisoners were housed in 
the nearby former Hotel Struthof. The camp was in the third 
or harshest category of concentration camps, and served as a 
concentration and redistribution center for political prisoners. 
Beginning in the summer of 1943, it was used to intern “Night 
and Fog” (Nacht und Nebel) prisoners from France and south- 
west Germany. In 1944, the camp was used to produce arms 
and to construct underground manufacturing facilities. The 
commandants were Hans Huettig, Egon Zill, Josef Kramer 
(the “Beast of Belsen,” who served at Bergen Belsen), and Fritz 
Hartjenstein, who was in charge from April 1944 until the 
camp inmates and staff were evacuated and sent to *Dachau 
with the approach of the Allies. Natzweiler-Struthof provided 
the Reich University at Strasbourg with inmates to be used for 
various pseudo-medical (including lethal) experiments. The 
scientists at Strasbourg experimented with combat gases and 
infectious diseases (hepatitis and others), with Roma (gypsies) 
being the primary victims. In August 1943, a gas chamber was 
constructed. Kramer gassed about 100 Jewish prisoners spe- 
cially brought from *Auschwitz to supply August Hirt at the 
Reich University with specimens for his anthropological and 
racial skeleton collection in the anatomical institute. Among 
those especially brought for execution at Natzweiller were fe- 
male agents of the French Resistance. Altogether, it is estimated 
that 25,000 prisoners died in the camp. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bibliotheque du Centre de Documentation 
Juive Contemporaine. For further reference see Catalogue no. 1, La 
France de l’Affaire Dreyfus a nos jours (1964), 77-78; Catalogue no. 2 


(1968) 40. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: United States Holocaust Memo- 
rial Museum website, article 10005337. 


[Yehuda Reshef / David Weinberg (2"¢ ed.)] 


NAUHEIM (Bad Nauheim), town in Hesse, Germany. Jews 
may have lived in Nauheim as early as 1303; during the *Black 
Death persecutions (1348) they were expelled from the duchy 
of *Hanau. In 1464 three Jewish households are noted in the 
city; in a document of the same year they appear as imperial 
Kammerknechte (“serfs of the chamber”; see servi camerae *re- 
gis) whose tax payments form part of a transaction between 
the margrave of Brandenburg and the count of Hanau. Jews 
are again attested as taxpayers in Nauheim in the 16" century. 
They were expelled once more in 1539. From the middle of the 
16" century onward some *Schutzjuden lived in Nauheim, but 
their number was small. Nauheim Jews began worshiping in 
a rented prayer room in 1830. In 1861 there were 34 Jews in 
Nauheim. A Jewish cemetery was consecrated in 1866, and a 
new one in the first years of the 20» century. The first syna- 
gogue dates from 1867; a second larger one was built in 1928. 
At that time, the community had a religious school anda hevra 
kaddisha. In 1933 the Jewish population numbered 300. The 
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structed under *Suleiman the Magnificent in the 1540s. Nu- 
merous villages were erected in different parts of the country 
and their remains form the nuclei of present-day Palestinian 
villages. Forts were erected along the route leading through 
Jordan to protect pilgrims making their way on the holy pil- 
grimage (hajj) to Mecca. The important towns of this period 
are Tabaryya (Tiberias), Nablus (Shechem), al-Khalil/Masjid 
Ibrahim (Hebron), and Acre. In the mid-18" century, a local 
chieftain, Dahr-al-’ Umar, fortified the towns of Acre and Tibe- 
rias, and built forts at Sa’sa and Shafr’amr among other places. 
The country was administered by pashas and towards the 
19" century it became the backwater of the Ottoman Empire. 
Throughout the Islamic to Ottoman periods Jews and Chris- 
tians were allowed to maintain their communities, to build 
places of worship and to keep their respective traditions. At 
the time of the Crusades, however, Jews were excluded from 
Jerusalem and persecuted together with Moslems. Following 
the conquest of Jerusalem by Salah ad-Din in 1187, Jews and 
Christians were allowed to establish their own neighborhoods 
within the city, and this situation with some changes here and 
there continued through Ottoman times. Important Jewish 
communities flourished during the Middle Ages at Tiberias, 
on the shore of the Sea of Galilee, and at Safed in the hills of 
Galilee, as well as in adjacent villages. Ottoman rule in Pal- 
estine ceased with the arrival of the British in 1917. On enter- 
ing Jerusalem on December 9, 1917, General Edmund H.H. 
‘Allenby proclaimed martial law and had posters put up on 
the walls of the city which read: “Since your City is regarded 
with affection by the adherents of three of the great religions 
of mankind, and its soil has been consecrated by the prayers 
and pilgrimages of devout people of those three religions for 
many centuries, therefore do I make known to you that ev- 
ery sacred building, holy spot, shrine, traditional site, endow- 
ment, pious bequest or customary place of prayer, of whatever 
form of the three religions, will be maintained and protected 
according to the existing customs and beliefs to whose faiths 
they are sacred” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: This selected list of books and articles is pre- 
sented by date of publication and under the relevant sections of the 
entry. This is only a selection of the vast literature on the subject and 
readers should check the bibliography contained within the most 
recent cited books for additional publications. Publications on the 
archaeology of *Jerusalem are not included here. GENERAL: Y. Aha- 
roni, The Archaeology of the Land of Israel (1982); A. Mazar, Archae- 
ology of the Land of the Bible, 10.000-586 B.C.£. (1990); A. Ben-Tor 
(ed.), The Archaeology of Ancient Israel (1992); W.E. Rast, Through the 
Ages in Palestinian Archaeology: An Introductory Handbook (1992); 
J. Murphy-O’Connor, The Holy Land: An Archaeological Guide From 
Earliest Times to 1700 (1992); E. Stern (ed.), The New Encyclopedia 
of Archaeological Excavations in the Holy Land, 5 vols. (1993-2006); 
TE. Levy (ed.), The Archaeology of Society in the Holy Land (1995); 
J.R. Bartlett (ed.), Archaeology and Biblical Interpretation (1997); A. 
Negev and S. Gibson (eds.), Archaeological Encyclopedia of the Holy 
Land (2001). METHODS AND APPROACHES: W.G. Dever, “Two Ap- 
proaches to Archaeological Method: The Architectural and the Strati- 
graphic, in: Eretz-Israel, 11 (1973), 1*-8*; W.G. Dever, “The Impact 
of the ‘New Archaeology’ on Syro-Palestinian Archaeology,’ in: Bul- 
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letin of the American Schools of Oriental Research, 242 (1981), 15-29; 
J.M. Weinstein, “Radiocarbon Dating in the Southern Levant,’ Ra- 
diocarbon, 26 (1984), 297-366; A.M. Rosen, Cities of Clay: The Geo- 
archaeology of Tells (1986); R.L. Chapman, “Excavation Techniques 
and Recording Systems: A Theoretical Study,” in: Palestine Explora- 
tion Quarterly, 118 (1986), 5-26; J.E Drinkard, G.L. Mattingly, and J. 
Maxwell Miller (eds.), Benchmarks in Time and Culture: An Intro- 
duction to Palestinian Archaeology (1988); R. Moorey, Excavation in 
Palestine (1988); A. Kempinsky and R. Reich (eds.), The Architecture 
of Ancient Israel: From the Prehistoric to the Persian Periods (1992); 
O. Bar-Yosef and A. Khazanov (eds.), Pastoralism in the Levant: Ar- 
chaeological Materials in Anthropological Perspectives (1992); I. Singer, 
Graves and Burial Practices in Israel in the Ancient Period (Heb., 1994); 
I. Sharon, “Partial Order Scalogram Analysis of Relations - A Math- 
ematical Approach to the Analysis of Stratigraphy,” in: Journal of Ar- 
chaeological Science, 22 (1995), 751-67; L.G. Herr, Published Pottery 
of Palestine (1996); E.H.E. Lass, “Lost in the Maze: An Alternative 
Method of Designing Matrix Diagrams,’ in: Bulletin of the Anglo-Israel 
Archaeological Society, 15 (1996-97), 41-49; Z. Herzog, Archaeology 
of the City (1997); T.J. Wilkinson, Archaeological Landscapes of the 
Near East (2003); S. Gibson, “From Wildscape to Landscape: Land- 
scape Archaeology in the Southern Levant - Methods and Practice,” 
in: A.M. Maeir, S. Dar, and Z. Safrai (eds.), The Rural Landscape of 
Ancient Israel (2003), 1-25; Y. Elitzur, Ancient Place Names in the 
Holy Land (2004); S. Gitin (ed.), The Ancient Pottery of Israel and its 
Neighbors: From the Neolithic through the Hellenistic Period (2006). 
HISTORY OF ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESEARCH IN ISRAEL: O. Bar- 
Yosef and A. Mazar, “Israeli Archaeology,’ in: World Archaeology, 
13 (1982), 310-25; PJ. King, American Archaeology in the Mideast: A 
History of the American Schools of Oriental Research (1983); E. Stern, 
“The Bible and Israeli Archaeology,’ in: L.G. Perdue, L.E. Toombs, 
and G.L. Johnson (eds.), Archaeology and Biblical Interpretation: Es- 
says in Memory of D. Glen Close (1987); N.A. Silberman, Between 
Past and Present: Archaeology, Ideology and Nationalism in the Mod- 
ern Near East (1988), 31-40; T. Shay, “Israeli Archaeology - Ideology 
and Practice,’ in: Antiquity, 63 (1989), 768-72; R. Moorey, A Century 
of Biblical Archaeology (1991); T. Einhorn, “Israeli Law, Jewish Law 
and the Archaeological Excavation of Tombs,” in: International Jour- 
nal of Cultural Property, 6 (1997), 47-79; S. Gibson, “British Archaeo- 
logical Institutions in Mandatory Palestine, 1917-1948,” in: Palestine 
Exploration Quarterly (1999), 115-43; Y. Ben-Arieh, “Developments 
in the Study of Yediat ha-Arez in Modern Times, up to the Establish- 
ment of the State of Israel; in: Cathedra, 100 (Heb., 2001), 306-38. 
ARCHAEOLOGY AND THE ORIGINS OF ISRAEL: R.E. Friedman, Who 
Wrote the Bible? (1987); G. Mendelhall, “Biblical Interpretation and 
the Albright School,” in: L.G. Perdue, L.E. Toombs, and G.L. Johnson 
(eds.), Archaeology and Biblical Interpretation: Essays in Memory of 
D. Glen Close (1987), 3-14; A. Biran and J. Naveh, “An Aramaic Stele 
Fragment From Tel Dan,’ in: Israel Exploration Journal, 43 (1993), 
81-98; M. Hasel, “Israel in the Merneptah Stela,’ in: Bulletin of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research, 296 (1994), 45-61; I. Sharon, 
“Demographic Aspects of the Problem of the Israelite Settlement,’ in: 
L.M. Hopfe (ed.), Uncovering Ancient Stones: Essays in Memory of H. 
Neil Richardson (1994), 119-34; A. Biran and J. Naveh, “The Tel Dan 
Inscription: A New Fragment,’ in: Israel Exploration Journal, 45 (1995); 
1-18; K.W. Whitelam, The Invention of Ancient Israel: The Silencing 
of Palestinian History (1996); T. Schneider, “Rethinking Jehu,” in: 
Biblica, 77 (1996), 100-7; S. Gitin, T. Dothan, and J. Naveh, “A Royal 
Dedicatory Inscription from Ekron, in: Israel Exploration Journal, 
47 (1997), 1-16; B.S.J. Isserlin, The Israelites (1998); S. Gitin, A. Mazar, 
and E. Stern (eds.), Mediterranean People In Transition: Thirteenth to 
Early Tenth Centuries B.c.£. (1998); N. Naaman, “Jehu Son of Omri: 
Legitimizing a Loyal Vassal by His Lord,” in: Israel Exploration Jour- 
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synagogue survived the Nazi period and was used once more 
by a reestablished congregation that totaled 124 persons in 
1970. The Jewish community numbered 84 in 1989 and 341 in 
2005. The increase is explained by the immigration of Jews 
from the former Soviet Union. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Stahl, Geschichte der Nauheimer Juden 
(1929); FJ Ww, 395; Germ Jud, 2 (1968), 570. ADD BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. 
Arnsberg, Die juedischen Gemeinden in Hessen. Bilder, Dokumente, 
vol. 3 (1973) 153-54; op cit., Anfang, Untergang, Neubeginn, vol. 1; 
op. cit., vol 2, 103-11; S. Kolb, Die Geschichte der Bad Nauheimer 
Juden. Eine gescheiterte Assimilation (1987); Germania Judaica, vol. 


3, 1350-1514 (1987), 927-28. 
[Larissa Daemmig (274 ed)] 


NAUMBOURG, SAMUEL (1815-1880), hazzan, composer, 
and writer. Born in Dennelohe, near Ansbach (Bavaria), 
the descendant of almost ten generations of south German 
hazzanim, Naumbourg received his musical education at 
Munich and sang there in Maier *Kohn’s synagogue choir. 
After an engagement as choirmaster in Strasbourg, he came 
to Paris in 1843. In 1845 he was appointed first hazzan at the 
synagogue in the Rue Notre-Dame-de-Nazareth, under the 
sponsorship of Jacques Fromental *Halévy and with the gov- 
ernment authorization to carry out his plans for a thorough 
reform of liturgic music (which had lapsed into disorder af- 
ter the death of Israel *Lovy in 1832). In 1847 he published the 
first two volumes of his Zemirot Yisrael (vol. 1 for the Sabbath, 
vol. 2 for the High Holidays), with vol. 3 Hymnes et Psaumes 
added when the work was reissued in 1864 (repr. 1874, 1954). 
In 1874 he brought out a collection of traditional synagogue 
melodies, Aguddat Shirim, which also included some western 
Sephardi material, and a long preface on the history of Jew- 
ish religious music. In 1877 Naumbourg published the first 
modern edition of Salamone de *Rossi’s Ha-Shirim Asher li- 
Shelomo (30 out of 33 pieces) and a selection of his madrigals, 
with the collaboration of Vincent d’Indy, under the name of 
Cantiques de Salamon Rossi; the historical importance of the 
undertaking is in no way diminished by its many editorial 
failings and liberties. Naumbourg’s Zemirot Yisrael achieved 
an influence comparable to the works of his senior Solomon 
*Sulzer and his junior Louis *Lewandowsky. The pieces are 
set for hazzan and 2- to 4-part choir, with some organ ac- 
companiments and, apart from Naumbourg’s own composi- 
tions and arrangements, include some melodies by Lovy and 
two works by Halévy and *Meyerbeer. About half of the pieces 
are based on traditional material, mainly south German. The 
others reflect the various styles then current in the Parisian 
grand opera, which “gave to Naumbourg’s work some inter- 
national features and helped it to become widely known, and 
much liked and used” (Idelsohn). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sendrey, Music, index; Idelsohn, Music, 


262-6 and index. 
[Bathja Bayer] 


NAUMBURG, U.S. family of bankers and philanthropists. The 
founder, ELKAN NAUMBURG (1834-1924), was born in Ger- 
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many, and went to the U.S. in 1850. He subsequently became 
a partner in the clothing firm of Naumburg, Kraus, Lauer & 
Company. After the firm was dissolved in 1893, Naumburg 
founded the banking house of E. Naumburg and Co., which 
specialized in advancing loans to business enterprises. A lover 
of music, he established and endowed the free summer con- 
cert programs at New York City’s Central Park in 1905, and 
contributed the funds for the park’s band shell. He also gave 
liberally to other philanthropies. 

His eldest son WALTER WEHLE NAUMBURG (1867-1959), 
who was born in New York, entered his father’s clothing 
business and then entered the newly established family bank- 
ing business. He and his younger brother George Wash- 
ington dissolved the firm in 1931 in order to devote them- 
selves to charity. Besides continuing the Central Park concerts 
instituted by their father, Walter Naumburg founded the 
Walter W. Naumburg Musical Foundation (1926) which spon- 
sored the debuts of talented musicians and the Musicians 
Foundation to care for needy musicians. He was a trustee 
of Mt. Sinai Hospital and a member of the Salvation Army’s 
board. 

His wife, ELSIE MARGARET BINGER NAUMBURG (1880- 
1953), was a well-known ornithologist who served on the staff 
of the American Museum of Natural History. Her monograph, 
‘The Birds of Matto Grosso, Brazil (1930), dealt with the orni- 
thological finds of Theodore Roosevelt's expedition to Brazil. 
She established the Dr. Frank Chapman Memorial Fund to 
support ornithological research. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON NAUMBURG (1876-1970). George 
Washington Naumburg was born in New York City, and en- 
tered the family banking business after graduating from Har- 
vard in 1898. During World War 1, he served as assistant chief 
of the cotton section of the War Industries Board. In 1933, 
two years after his bank’s dissolution, he was appointed presi- 
dent of the New York Guaranteed Protection Corporation. A 
vigorous advocate of government economy, Naumburg was 
treasurer of the National Economy League in the 1930s and a 
director and vice president of the Citizens Budget Commis- 
sion. As a philanthropist, Naumburg’s principal interest lay in 
the area of child welfare. He was active in the National Child 
Welfare Association, and supported psychiatric treatment pro- 
grams for children. Also active in Jewish affairs, Naumburg 
was a director of the Joint Distribution Committee, head of 
the Federation of Jewish Philanthropies finance committee, 
trustee of the Jewish Board of Guardians, and president of the 
Baron de Hirsch Fund (1932-70). 


ROBERT ELKAN NAUMBURG (1892-1953). Robert Elkan 
Naumburg was born in New York, and graduated from 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. A mechanical en- 
gineer and inventor, Naumburg constructed the visigraph, a 
machine allowing the blind to “read” electrically-embossed 
characters on paper. After World War 11, Naumburg donated 
the invention to the federal government for use by sightless 
veterans. 
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NAUMBURG, MARGARET (1890-1983), U.S. psychoana- 
lyst, art therapist, and educator. Born in New York, Naumburg 
graduated from Barnard College, Columbia University. She 
then studied speech therapy with F Matthias Alexander at the 
London School of Economics and child education with Ma- 
ria Montessori in Rome. Influenced by Freud’s theories, Na- 
umburg maintained that the child was an individual with his 
own inner life and needs and that education should serve the 
child, and not the child education. In 1913, she founded and 
conducted the first Montessori class in New York City at the 
Henry Street Settlement. A year later she launched her own 
school, the Walden School, based on the importance of the 
personal relationship between pupils and teachers. She was a 
pioneer in art education and in the use of art for therapeu- 
tic purposes. From 1930 on, she concerned herself primarily 
with developing art therapy technique and moved away from 
progressive education. She devoted much of her life to the es- 
tablishment of art therapy as a discipline. Naumburg taught at 
New York University into her eighties. She initiated art ther- 
apy instruction there at the undergraduate level. A graduate 
program for art therapy was instituted in 1969. 

Naumburg’s methods were disseminated by exhibitions 
at meetings of the American Psychiatric Association and at 
international psychiatric congresses. Naumburg’s books in- 
clude The Child and the World (1928); Studies of the “Free” Art 
Expression of Behavior Problem Children and Adolescents as 
a Means of Diagnosis and Therapy (1947); Schizophrenic Art: 
Its Meaning in Psychotherapy (1950); Psychoneurotic Art: Its 
Function in Psychotherapy (1953); and Dynamically Oriented 
Art Therapy (1966). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Walden School, The Walden Story (1954); 
Walden School, Walden School on Its 50° Anniversary (1964). 

[Ernest Schwarcz / Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


NAUPAKTOS (Lepanto, Inebahti), town in W. central 
Greece. Benjamin of Tudela, the 12*h-century traveler, re- 
ported 100 Jews in the town. The Venetians ruled there from 
1408 to 1499. Documentation from 1430 shows the existence 
of large-scale commercial dealings by Jewish bankers between 
the ports of Lepanto and Patras. There was a *Romaniot com- 
munity in Naupaktos and after 1492 refugees opened two 
synagogues, one according to the Spanish rite and the other 
according to the Sicilian. Jewish merchants used to send to 
Budapest and Turkey /ulavim and etrogim which they grew in 
the vicinity of Naupaktos. A special “Purim of Lepanto” was 
celebrated on the 11" of Tevet in memory of the community’s 
miraculous preservation following the Turkish conquest of 
the city (1571). In the 16" century R. Joseph Pirmon attempted 
to unite the three communities but was opposed by the Ro- 
maniot minority who were supported by Samuel *Medina. 
At the beginning of the 17" century, the local Jews suffered 
greatly from efforts of the local governor to extort large sums 
of money from them. In the 1720s and 1730s, two local Jew- 
ish partners served Ottoman ministers. In 1746, a group of 
16 Jews left the city to settle in Erez Israel but were captured 
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at sea and taken to the Island of Mykinos, being released af- 
ter enduring much hardship. In 1806, the Jewish community 
numbered 30 families, or 150 people. In the wake of the Greek 
uprisings against the Turks in 1821-22, the Jewish community 
was destroyed. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rosanes, Togarmah, vols. 1 and 3, passim; 
S. Krauss, Studien zur byzantinisch-juedischen Geschichte (1914), 79. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Bornstein-Makovetski, “Naupaktas,” in: 
Pinkas Kehillot Yavan (1999), 183-88; S.B. Bowman, The Jews Of Byz- 
antium 1204-1453 (1985), 88, 307-8. 


[Simon Marcus / Yitzchak Kerem (24 ed.)] 


NAVARRO, Portuguese family, prominent in the 14 and 
15» centuries. 

MOSES NAVARRO of Santarem (d. c. 1370), personal phy- 
sician to King Pedro 1 and his chief tax collector, served for 
nearly 30 years as chief rabbi (*arraby moor) of Portugal. The 
king granted Moses and his wife, Salva, the right to adopt the 
family name Navarro and to bequeath it to his descendants. 
His son, JUDAH, inherited the posts of personal physician and 
chief tax collector under Pedro 1 and continued in the latter 
capacity under John 1. He and Solomon Negro agreed to pay 
some 200,000 livres annually for five years for the privilege 
of farming taxes. He is also known to have given the king a 
rich estate in Alvito, Alemtejo. Moses’ grandson (or son ac- 
cording to Amador de los Rios), also called Moszs (d. c. 1410), 
was likewise chief rabbi and personal physician to the king, in 
this case John. All three Navarros used their offices to benefit 
their fellow-Jews. Particularly noteworthy are the efforts of the 
younger Moses Navarro at the time of the large-scale massa- 
cres of the Spanish Jews in 1391. In that year he presented the 
Portuguese king with the bull decreed on July 2, 1389, by Pope 
Boniface 1x (based on a bull of Pope *Clement v1), forbid- 
ding Christians to harm the Jews, desecrate their cemeteries, 
or attempt to baptize them by force. On July 17, 1392, the king 
ordered the promulgation of this bull throughout Portugal, 
reinforcing it with legislation of his own. Moses was also in- 
strumental in acquiring the king’s protection for Jewish refu- 
gees from Spain. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Amador de los Rios, Historia social, politica 
y religiosa de los judios de Esparia y Portugal, 2 (1876), 266ff., 271, 278, 
456ff.; M. Kayserling, Geschichte der Juden in Portugal (1867), 25, 38 ff.; 
J. Mendes dos Remedios, Os Judeus em Portugal, 1 (1895), 157f., 163. 


[Martin A. Cohen] 


NAVARRO, ABRAHAM (d. c. 1692), envoy in China and In- 
dia. Navarro, a London Sephardi who may have earlier lived 
in Jamaica, was commissioned in 1682 by the East India Com- 
pany to accompany the ship Delight to China as interpreter and 
linguist. In 1683 it reached Amoy, where Navarro began ne- 
gotiations for opening trade relations. When these failed, Na- 
varro returned to India, and engaged in trade. In 1689 Navarro 
was sent to the court of the powerful Moghul ruler Aurangzeb 
to negotiate a peace treaty. After a personal audience with the 
emperor, a firman for the British trade was obtained. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fischel, in: PA AJR, 25 (1956), 39-62; 26 (1957), 


25-39. 
[Walter Joseph Fischel] 


NAVEH (Heb. 113), city in Bashan, possibly mentioned in 
the lists of cities conquered by Thutmosis 111 (no. 75) and 
Ramses 11 (no. 13). *Zeno visited it during his travels in 
259 B.C.E. In talmudic times, it was a well-known Jewish 
center with its own territory (Tosef., Shev. 4:8); the nesi’im 
had extensive possessions there. Naveh and the neighboring 
city of Halamish were at odds (Lam. R. 1:17, no. 52). Eusebius 
calls it a Jewish town (Onom. 136:3). The Jewish community 
persisted until the time of the Crusades, and the city was the 
home town of many scholars. In Byzantine times it was part 
of Provincia Arabia and had a bishop. It is the present-day 
Arab village of Nawa, in which the legendary tomb of *Shem 
and the tomb of Joseph b. Saadiah (1062) are located. Jewish 
remains include many fragments of a synagogue built by Bar 
Yudan and Levi. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Schumacher, Across the Jordan (1866), 
167 ff.; Dalman, in: PyB, 8 (1913), 59-60; Mayer and Reifemberg, in: 
BJPES, 4 (1936), 1ff.; Braslavski, ibid., 8ff.; Klein, ibid., 76ff.; Amiran, 
in: IEJ, 6 (1956), 243-4; Avi-Yonah, Geog., 155; Press Erez, 3 (19527), 


624. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


NAVON, BENJAMIN MORDECAI BEN EPHRAIM 
(1788-1851), kabbalist and halakhist, one of the outstanding 
Jerusalem sages of his time, son of Ephraim b. Jonah Navon. 
Navon was called Jilibin (Celebi, a Turkish title of honor). He 
was head of the kabbalists of the “Midrash Hasidim Kehillah 
Kedoshah Bet El” and head of a bet din. He devoted himself 
to a great extent to communal affairs, and assisted Israel Bak 
in establishing his pioneer printing press in Jerusalem in 1841. 
Navon wrote many responsa, some of which were published 
under the title Benei Binyamin (1876) by Jacob Saul *Elyashar, 
his stepson and disciple, who also included many of his ser- 
mons in his Ish Emunim (188s). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frumkin-Rivlin, 3 (1929), 292f.; M.D. Gaon, 
Yehudei ha-Mizrah be-Erez Yisrael, 2 (1937), 450f. Benayahu, in: 
Sinai, 24 (1948/49), 205-14; idem, Rabbi Hayyim Joseph David Azu- 


lai (1959); 275. 
[Abraham David] 


NAVON, DAVID (1943- ), Israeli psychologist. Born in Tel 
Aviv, he studied at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem and 
received his doctorate in psychology from San Diego Univer- 
sity in California. He taught at Haifa University where he be- 
came a professor in 1984 and was dean of the Faculty of Psy- 
chology. He was a leading researcher in cognitive psychology. 
Among his areas of interest were attention and perception. He 
is known mainly for a widely used experimental model and 
for a number of influential theoretical papers. In all, his pa- 
pers have been cited around 2,400 times. In 1992 he became 
a member of the Israel Academy of Sciences and Humanities 
and received the Israel Prize for social sciences. 


[Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 
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NAVON, JONAH BEN HANUN 


NAVON, EPHRAIM BEN AARON (1677-1735), rabbi and 
halakhist. Navon was born in Constantinople, and emigrated 
to Jerusalem about 1700, together with his father-in-law, Judah 
Ergas. He returned to Turkey in 1721 as an emissary of Jeru- 
salem. On the termination of his mission there in 1723, he 
was appointed a dayyan in the bet din of Judah *Rosanes in 
Constantinople, and later received the appointment of rabbi. 
While in Constantinople, he continued to concern himself 
with the amelioration of the material conditions of the Jew- 
ish community of Jerusalem. In 1738 his Mahaneh Efrayim 
appeared in Constantinople, containing responsa and novel- 
lae on the Talmud and the works of early halakhic authorities. 
ARYEH JUDAH NAVON (1707-1761), his son, was the teacher 
of Yom Tov *Algazi. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frumkin-Rivlin, 2 (1928), 157; Rosanes, Toga- 
rmah, 4 (1935), 207; M.D. Gaon, Yehudei ha-Mizrah be-Erez Yisrael, 2 
(1937), 449; Yaari, Sheluhei, 116, 130, 361-2. 


[Avraham David] 


NAVON, ISAAC ELIYAHU (1859-1952), Israeli composer 
and poet. Born in Adrianople (Edirne), Turkey, he taught in 
a Hebrew school established by his father in Constantinople 
and wrote for Jewish newspapers. He also helped to reorga- 
nize the Maftirim fraternity of Adrianople (most of whose 
members had immigrated to Constantinople), and to publish 
their songbook Shirei Yisrael be-Erez ha-Kedem (1921), which 
contained a number of his own poems and a foreword by 
*Bialik. In 1929 Navon settled in Jerusalem, later in Tel Aviv, 
and devoted himself to spreading the Sephardi musical tra- 
dition. Some of the songs he collected or composed entered 
into the Israeli folksong tradition, notably “Nizzanei Shalom,” 
“Haddesh ke-Kedem Yameinu,” and “Gizratekh Tavnit Nogah.” 
He published further poems of his own in 1932. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.D. Gaon, in: I.E. Navon, Yinnon (1932), in- 
trod.; I. Levy (ed.), Yonah Homiyyah, Mi-Shirei Yizhak Eliyahu Navon 
(1950), includes music; Barkai, in: Hallel, 1 (1930), 45-47; L. Saminsky, 
Music of the Ghetto and the Bible (1934), 159, 161; Bayer, in: Tazlil, 7 


(1967), 149; Tidhar, 2 (1947), 728-9. 
[Bathja Bayer] 


NAVON, JONAH BEN HANUN (1713?-1760), rabbi and 
author. Navon was born in Jerusalem where his father was a 
rabbi. He studied in the bet ha-midrash Bet Yaakov Pereira un- 
der Israel Meir Mizrahi. In 1746 he headed the bet ha-midrash 
Keneset Yisrael, founded by Hayyim ibn *Attar, and when the 
yeshivah Gedulat Mordekhai was established Navon was ap- 
pointed to head it, and was at the same time one of the heads 
of the Yefaer Anavim yeshivah. Among his pupils was H.J.D. 
*Azulai, who was the son of his brother-in-law. He traveled as 
an emissary of Jerusalem to North Africa in 1737, and again to 
Turkey and Greece during 1746-48. He was the author of re- 
sponsa Nehpah ba-Kesef (2 parts, Constantinople, 1748; Jeru- 
salem, 1843), to which was added his supercommentary on Eli- 
jah *Mizrahi’s commentary to the Sefer Mitzvot Gadol (Semag) 
of Moses of *Coucy; Get Mekushar (Leghorn, 1785), novellae 
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NAVON, JONAH MOSES BEN BENJAMIN 


and comments on the Get Pashut of Moses ibn *Habib. His 
other works have remained in manuscript. His sons were 
Ephraim, Benjamin, and Mordecai. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frumkin-Rivlin, 3 (1929), 20-22; Yaari, 
Sheluhei, 306-7; M. Benayahu, Ha-Hida (1959), 333-5. 
[Abraham David] 


NAVON, JONAH MOSES BEN BENJAMIN (d. 1841), rabbi 
and Jerusalem emissary. Navon, together with his cousin, Jo- 
seph Saadiah Navon, was sent to Gibraltar and to various Mo- 
roccan communities by the rabbis of Jerusalem in 1802-03 in 
order to mobilize financial aid for the Jerusalem community. 
He went on a second mission in 1804, and on his return was 
appointed a member of the bet din of Solomon Moses Suzin, 
whom he succeeded at the end of 1836 as Rishon le-Zion, a po- 
sition he held until his death. Navon used his great authority 
to assist the Ashkenazi community of Jerusalem in acquiring 
the “Hurvah Synagogue” of Judah he-Hasid from the Arabs 
and in erecting a synagogue on the site. Navon added novel- 
lae and glosses to the Nehpah ba-Kesef, vol. 2 (Jerusalem, 1843) 
of his grandfather, Jonah b. Hanun *Navon, and some of his 
own responsa appear in the Hukkei Hayyim (ibid., 1843) of 
Hayyim *Gagin. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frumkin-Rivlin, 3 (1929), 274-5; M.D. Gaon, 
Yehudei ha-Mizrah be-Erez Yisrael, 2 (1937), 453; Benayahu, in: Sinai, 
24 (1948/49), 25-14; Yaari, ibid., 25 (1949), 320-30; Yaari, Sheluhei, 


566-7. 
[Abraham David] 


NAVON, JOSEPH (1858-1934), pioneer of Erez Israel devel- 
opment. Navon was born into a prominent Sephardi family 
in *Jerusalem. His father, Eliahu Navon, was the Jewish rep- 
resentative in the Jerusalem regional council. Joseph was ed- 
ucated in France, and on his return became a merchant and 
banker. He and his uncle Hayyim *Amzalak helped the settlers 
in Petah Tikvah and Rishon le-Zion enter their lands in the 
land registry. With his banking partner Frontiger he pioneered 
in popular housing schemes in Jerusalem (including the Beit 
Yosef and Battei Navon quarters). He had ambitious schemes 
for the development of Erez Israel, including railway develop- 
ment, the building of a port in *Jaffa, and providing irrigation 
facilities for the citrus groves of the coastal plain. After lengthy 
negotiations in Constantinople, he received a concession in 
1888 to construct a railway from Jaffa to Jerusalem, which he, 
in turn, transferred to the Société Ottomane de Chemin de 
Fer de Jaffa a Jerusalem et Prolongements founded by him in 
France in consideration of one million francs. After the open- 
ing of the line, he received the title bey from the Ottoman 
government in recognition of his services in developing Erez 
Israel. After he lost his capital, he moved to Paris in 1894. Here 
he met *Herzl and tried to interest him in his plans for devel- 
oping Erez Israel. He died in Paris. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Grunwald, in: K.H. Manegold (ed.), Fest- 
schrift W. Treue (1969), 240-54 (Eng.); M.D. Gaon, Yehudei ha-Mizrah 
be-Erez Yisrael, 2 (1937), 454-6; Tidhar, 1 (1947), 70-71. 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 
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NAVON, YITZHAK (1921-— ), Israeli politician, writer, and 
the fifth president of the state of Israel; member of the Sixth 
to Twelfth Knessets. Navon was born in Jerusalem to an old 
Sephardi family of well-known rabbis that had settled in Erez 
Israel in the 17 century. He received religious schooling un- 
til the end of primary school, and then attended the Beit ha- 
Kerem high school. After graduating from the Hebrew Uni- 
versity, where he studied Literature, Arabic, Islamic Culture 
and Education, he became a teacher. In 1946-48 he headed the 
Haganah Arab Department in Jerusalem. After serving in the 
Israeli embassy in Argentina and Uruguay in 1949-50, he was 
appointed political secretary to Minister for Foreign Affairs 
Moshe *Sharett in 1951, and director of the prime minister's 
office, serving under both David *Ben-Gurion and Sharett 
in 1952-63. In 1963-65 he was director of the cultural section 
in the Ministry of Education and Culture. Navon joined the 
*Rafi party in 1965 and that year was elected to the Sixth Knes- 
set in which he served as one of its deputy speakers. Within 
the framework of Rafi he joined the *Israel Labor Party when 
it was formed in 1968. In 1972 he was elected chairman of the 
Zionist General Council, in which capacity he served un- 
til 1977. In the Eighth Knesset Navon served as chairman of 
the Knesset Foreign Affairs and Security Committee. In 1977 
Navon headed the public committee established to determine 
the method for determining tuition in universities. In 1978, 
even though the Likud was in power, Navon was elected by 
the Knesset as Israel's fifth president. In October 1980 he paid 
the first-ever official state visit to Egypt by an Israeli president. 
Navon decided not to run for a second term as president, re- 
signing in 1983 in order to run for the leadership of the Labor 
Party, being encouraged to do so by Uzi *Baram. He finally 
decided not to run opposite Shimon *Peres but ran in the 
elections to the Eleventh Knesset. In the National Unity gov- 
ernments that served from 1984 to 1988 Navon was appointed 
deputy prime minister and minister of education and culture, 
continuing to serve as minister of education and culture until 
March 1990, when Labor left Yitzhak *Shamir’s government. 
As minister of education he paid special attention to education 
for democracy, the battle against racism, and the inculcation 
of Jewish and universal values. After leaving the government 
Navon served as chairman of the public council that prepared 
the events in commemoration of the 500' anniversary of the 
expulsion of the Jews from Spain that was to take place in 1994. 
Navon did not run in the elections to the Thirteenth Knesset, 
and declined a proposal to run in the 1993 elections for mayor 
of Jerusalem. Had he run he might well have defeated the Likud 
candidate Ehud *Olmert. In 1996 he served as chairman of 
the public committee appointed to investigate the scandal of 
the destruction of blood donated by Ethiopian immigrants. 
He served as president of the National Authority for *Ladino 
which acts for the preservation of the Ladino language and 
culture. 

Navon wrote the text for two popular musical plays based 
on Sephardi folklore, Sephardic Romancero (1968) and Bustan 
Sephardi (“Spanish Garden,’ 1970). Among his writings are 
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Sheshet ha-Yamim ve-Shivat ha-Shearim (“The Six Days and 
The Seven Gates,’ 1976). 
[Susan Hattis Rolef (24 ed.)] 


NAWL, rabbinical and philanthropic family in Iraq. REU- 
BEN BEN DAVID (end of 18" century-1821) was a prominent 
disciple of outstanding hakhamim in *Baghdad. His main 
teacher, the hakham Moses b. Hayyim, nominated him dur- 
ing his lifetime (1810) as his successor as av bet din in Bagh- 
dad, but he died prior to his master. Nawi’s teachings are 
extant in the works of his disciples, the dayyanim R. Abdul- 
lah Somekh, Jacob b. Joseph b. Jawb ha-Rofe, and others. 
Many legends concerning his life are current among Bagh- 
dad Jews. At the end of the 19" and in the first quarter of the 
20' centuries SOLOMON REUBEN and MANASSEH SOLO- 
MON took an active part in the affairs of the Baghdad com- 
munity, and improving the health conditions of Baghdad 
Jewry. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Ben-Yaacov, Yehudei Bavel (1965), index; 
D.S. Sassoon, History of the Jews in Baghdad (1949), 136-7. 


[Eliyahu Hirschberg] 


NAZARETH (Heb. 1133), town in Galilee, mentioned several 
times in the New Testament as the home to which Mary and 
Joseph, her husband, returned with the child from Egypt and 
where *Jesus was brought up (Matt. 2:23; Luke 2:39, 51). Ar- 
chaeological evidence has shown that the area was settled as 
early as the Middle Bronze Age, and tombs have been found 
dating from the Iron Age to Hasmonean times. According 
to the New Testament, Joseph and Mary lived in Nazareth 
before Jesus’ birth, which was announced there to Mary by the 
angel Gabriel (Luke 1:26; 2:4). When Jesus tried to preach to 
the people of the town, he was attacked, his assailants attempt- 
ing to throw him headlong from a cliff, identified by tradition 
as the Jebel Qafza, a hill 350 m. above sea level. Although he 
left Nazareth, possibly as a result of the incident (Luke 4:16-30; 
Matt. 4:13), the name Jesus of Nazareth nevertheless remained 
in common use both in his lifetime and among his followers, 
especially the apostle Peter. Members of Jesus’ family contin- 
ued to live in Nazareth at least into the second century. The 
term “Nazarene” was a derogatory name utilized by one’s 
enemies during the first century (Matt. 21:11), and the He- 
brew and Arabic terms for Christians (Nozeri, Nasrani) are 
derived from the town’s name. Nazareth is not mentioned 
in non-Christian sources until the third or fourth century, 
when it was recorded in an inscription found at Caesarea 
listing the priestly courses and their seats in Galilee. Accord- 
ing to this list (which is reproduced in the seventh-century 
liturgical poems of Kallir and others), the family of Happiz- 
zez (1 Chron. 24:15) settled in Nazareth, a name derived in this 
source from the root nsr (to guard). It is described by Jerome 
as a very small village in Galilee (Onom. 141:3). Constantine 
may have included it in the territory of Helenopolis, a city 
which he founded, but the town remained purely Jewish in 
the fourth century. 
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NAZARETH 


Excavations conducted by B. Bagatti from 1955 to 1968 
on the site of the Church of the Annunciation revealed the 
remains of a church with a mosaic pavement dating to about 
450. Below the church and nearby were the remains of a Jewish 
town from the Roman period in which were pear-shaped si- 
los, vaulted cellars, cisterns, ritual immersion pools (mikva’to), 
and olive presses. Among the remains were about 80 partly- 
stuccoed and inscribed stones, as well as column bases. The 
excavators view these finds as the remnants of a Judeo-Chris- 
tian synagogue or a Constantinian church built for Jews. The 
first mention of a church in Nazareth was made in 570 by 
Antoninus Placentinus, who describes it as a converted syn- 
agogue. 

In 614 the Jews in the mountains of Nazareth joined the 
Persians in their war against the Byzantines. Shortly before the 
Crusader conquest, the town was destroyed by Muslim Arabs. 
Tancred captured Nazareth, and the Crusaders built a church, 
whose finely sculptured capitals (now in the Franciscan Mu- 
seum) exhibit French workmanship of the 12" century. The 
archbishopric of Beth-Shean was transferred to Nazareth dur- 
ing the Crusades. After winning the decisive battle against the 
crusader forces on July 4, 1187, Saladin captured the town; its 
crusader forces and European clergy were forced to retreat to 
the coast. At that time, according to an eyewitness account, the 
townspeople were either massacred or imprisoned while the 
Basilica was profaned. The city was again in Christian hands 
in 1240 and 1250, and in 1252 St. Louis of France visited there. 
In 1263 Baybars ordered a pogrom against the Christians and 
destruction of churches of the land which included the Basilica 
at Nazareth, which remained in ruins for 400 years. The Fran- 
ciscans returned to the town in 1620 by permission of the emir 
Fakhr al-Din. A new church was built under Zahir al-‘Amir in 
1730. In 1955 the present Basilica was commissioned by Fran- 
ciscans, and the building was consecrated in 1969 based upon 
a three-level design incorporating the remains from a Roman 
Period pubic building and the Byzantine and Crusader Basili- 
cas in the lower church. 


[Michael Avi-Yonah / Stephen Phann (24 ed.)] 


Modern Nazareth and Nazerat Illit 

In April 1799 *Napoleon’s troops occupied Nazareth, but with 
his retreat it was recaptured by Ahmad Jazzar Pasha. In 1890 
the German scholar G. Schumacher estimated Nazareth’s pop- 
ulation at 7,500. Shortly before the outbreak of World War 1, 
the German military command established its Palestinian 
headquarters there. The town was taken by the British in 1918; 
at that time there were 8,000 inhabitants, two-thirds of whom 
were Christian, and the rest Muslim. In the 1920s Nazareth’s 
economy was still based largely on agriculture, as its inhabit- 
ants owned lands in the Jezreel Valley. The town remained sur- 
rounded with olive groves, which supplied it with raw materi- 
als for the manufacture of oil and soap. The Muslim element 
in Nazareth was strengthened when villagers from the vicinity 
were absorbed there. Nazareth became a market center for a 
wide agricultural region and a pilgrimage and tourist center, 
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NAZI-DEUTSCH 


developing handicrafts, while inhabitants also found work in 
the Haifa industrial zone. 

In July 1948, during the War of Independence, the Israel 
army took Nazareth from Kaukji’s forces in “Operation De- 
kel? Its population remained and was augmented by Arabs 
who had abandoned other locations in Israel. It thus increased 
from 9,000 inhabitants in 1947 to 25,100 in 1961 and 32,900 in 
1969, Muslims attaining a slight majority over Christians. In 
2002 the population of Nazareth was 61,700, with a munici- 
pal area of 6.4 sq. mi. (16.5 sq. km.). It included 67% Muslims 
and 33% Christians. Unemployment reached 14%, including 
80% among women, and income was about half the national 
average. Tensions between Muslims and Christians, increas- 
ing as the Muslims gained hegemony, reached a peak when 
Muslim residents sought to build a mosque near the Church 
of the Annunciation. 

Nazareth became the largest Arab center in the State of 
Israel (in its pre-1967 borders) and, with a number of private 
and public secondary schools, an important center of Arab 
education and culture. It has a hinterland of Arab villages 
both in Galilee to the north and in the southern Jezreel Valley 
and the Iron Hills to the south, constituting a highway junc- 
tion connected with Haifa, Tiberias, Afulah, and Shefar’am. 
In 1970 Nazareth had 24 churches and convents of different 
Christian denominations, the newest being the Catholic Ba- 
silica of the Annunciation — the largest church in the Middle 
East — constructed between 1955 and 1968 over the Grotto of 
the Annunciation and the foundations of the original Byzan- 
tine church. Tourism and pilgrimages have been important 
sources of Nazareth’s economy. Other branches of its econ- 
omy comprise small industries and workshops and adminis- 
trative services. An increasing number of laborers have been 
employed in Nazerat IIlit. 

In 2000, Nazareth was declared a high-priority tourist 
site, and the Nazareth 2000 Project initiated large-scale road- 
work and rehabilitation of the Old City, together with the con- 
struction of new hotels and museums. 

In 1957 the ground was laid for the neighboring Jewish 
development town of Nazerat Illit. Israel-born settlers formed 
the nucleus of its population, which was augmented by im- 
migrants mainly from Europe. It received city status in 1974. 
Its population increased from 1,000 in 1957 to 13,200 in 1969, 
and reached 35,200 by the mid-1990s and 44,290 in 2002, in- 
cluding 91% Jews, 2% Muslims, and the rest Christians. In 
these latter years the city absorbed 25,000 new immigrants, 
which led to construction of new neighborhoods. The mu- 
nicipal area extends over 11.5 sq. mi. (29.7 sq. km.). The city 
has broad avenues tracing the hill contours, with large apart- 
ment buildings occupying the western and central sections 
and industrial structures on the eastern one. The economy of 
Nazerat Illit was based on relatively large enterprises. In the 
early 2000s, its industrial areas included approximately 100 
factories in various industries, such as food, textiles, electron- 
ics, steel, etc. 

[Shlomo Hasson / Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.) 
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NAZI-DEUTSCH, specific use of the German language by 
the National Socialists. The use of language as a tool of psy- 
chological warfare against the “enemies” of the regime occu- 
pies a special place among the instruments of persecution and 
extermination. Nazi-Deutsch concealed the real intentions 
of the governing authorities from the potential victims and 
lulled them into submissiveness. Unprecedented crimes were 
masked by the use of “innocent words.” It was, in the words of 
Raul Hilberg, a tool of concealment, not only from the victims 
but also - at least psychologically - from the perpetrators as 
well. Aware that words of long-standing usage acquire fright- 
ening meanings, the National Socialists dubbed the deporta- 
tion to the death camps from Central Europe “evacuation to 
the East” (Evakuierung), from the Netherlands “recruitment 
for labor in the East” (Arbeitseinsatz), from Eastern Europe 
“resettlement” (Umsiedlung). The word “shower” was used to 
lead the unsuspecting victims to the gas chambers. New secret 
words were coined with prima facie innocent appearance to 
smooth over ominous meanings. The mass destruction of the 
Jewish people in Europe was called the “Final Solution” (End- 
loesung), a neologism. The word “final” was altogether apt; the 
proposed murder of all Jews was conceived to solve the Jew- 
ish problem forever. The actual process of physical destruction 
was mostly referred to as “Special Treatment” (Sonderbehand- 
lung). The underground gas chambers were special cellars, the 
surface chambers were bath houses for special actions. In the 
daily reports at *Auschwitz, the statistics showing the number 
gassed refer to numbers of “ss” (Sonderbehandelte, “specially 
treated”). The expression sB was taboo even in interoffice 
correspondence on the highest level. While no objection was 
raised by Himmler against the use of the word “Final Solu- 
tion” by the inspector of statistics, Richard Korherr (author of 
a November 1943 top secret statistical report on the “progress 
of the Final Solution’), Himmler ordered the word “special 
treatment” to be replaced by “transporting” The Ministry of 
Information gave daily instructions to the press and strictly 
enforced the proper “use of language” (Sprachregelung). Dic- 
tionaries of this language exist. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Blumenthal, in: Yad Vashem Studies, 1 (1957), 
49-66; 4 (1960), 57-96; 6 (1967), 69-82; Esh, ibid., 5 (1963), 133-67, 
incl. bibl.; J. Robinson and P. Friedman, Guide to Jewish History un- 
der Nazi Impact (1960), 97; C. Berning, Vom Abstammungsnachweis 
zum Zuchtwart (1964). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Hilberg, The De- 
struction of the European Jews, vol. 3 (2003°), 1028-33. 
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NAZI MEDICAL EXPERIMENTS. During the Nazi re- 
gime a series of medical experiments were carried out, some 
even before the war, to advance German medicine without 
the consent of the patients upon whom the experiments were 
conducted and with total disregard for their suffering or even 
their survival. 

Some experiments had legitimate scientific purposes, 
though the methods that were used violated the canons of 
medical ethics. Others were racial in nature, designed to ad- 
vance Nazi racial theories. Most were simply bad science. 

The experiments fall into three categories. 

1. Racial experiments 

2. War-injury related experiments 

3. Pharmaceutical testing of drugs and experimental 
treatment. 

The Law for the Prevention of Offspring with Hereditary 
Diseases was promulgated on July 14, 1933. It led to the steril- 
ization of more than 200,000 Germans and to a great interest 
on the part of German physicians in sterilization. If success- 
ful, sterilization could rid the master race of those within it 
who were less than masterful and, if perfected, it could have 
enabled Germany to utilize the populations in the territories 
it occupied without fearing their reproduction with its con- 
sequences for the master race. 

Two modes of sterilization were the subject of experi- 
mentation: X-rays and injections. 

Air force physician Dr. Horst Schumann ran exper- 
iments at Auschwitz. Two to three times a week, groups 
of 30 prisoners - male and female - were brought in to have 
their testicles or ovaries irradiated with X-rays. Schumann 
varied the dosage. As a rule, prisoners subjected to these 
experiments were sent back to work, even though they suf- 
fered from serious burns and swelling. The results of ster- 
ilization experiments by means of X-ray irradiation proved 
disappointing. Surgical castration was more dependable and 
time-efficient. Nevertheless Schumann continued his experi- 
ments. 

The most infamous experiments at Auschwitz were con- 
ducted by Dr. Josef *Mengele, who became the chief physician 
of Birkenau in 1943. Mengele wanted to “prove” the superiority 
of the Nordic race. His first experiments were performed on 
gypsy children supplied to him from the so-called kindergar- 
ten. Before long he broadened his interest to twins, dwarfs, and 
people with abnormalities. The tests he carried out were pain- 
ful, exhausting, and traumatic for the frightened and hungry 
children who made up the bulk his subjects. The twins and 
the crippled people designated as subjects of experiments were 
photographed, their jaws and teeth were cast in plaster molds, 
and prints were taken from hands and feet. On Mengele’s in- 
structions, an inmate painter made comparative drawings of 
the shapes of heads, auricles, noses, mouths, hands, and feet 
of the twins. When the research was completed some sub- 
jects were killed by phenol injection and their organs were 
autopsied and analyzed so that more information could be 
obtained. Scientifically interesting anatomical specimens were 
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preserved and shipped out to the institute in Berlin-Dahlem 
for further research. 

On the day Mengele left Auschwitz, January 17, 1945, he 
took with him the documentation of his experiments. He still 
imagined that they would bring him scientific honor. Accord- 
ing to his son, he took them with him to South America even 
when he was fleeing for his life. 

There were several forms of war injury-related experi- 
ments. At Dachau, a series of experiments were conducted 
to ascertain how German military personnel might survive 
conditions of combat. Civilian physicians Siegfried Rugg and 
Hans Romberg of the German experimental Institute of Avia- 
tion joined Air Force physician Sigmund Rasher in high-al- 
titude experiments carried out to see how long people could 
withstand the loss of air pressure. Prisoners were put into 
pressure chambers to replicate what might happen at high al- 
titudes. Some died; many suffered. Presumably, this was meant 
to ascertain at what altitude Air Force personnel could bail 
out of an airplane. 

Freezing experiments were conducted to find a treat- 
ment for hypothermia. Victims were put into tanks of ice wa- 
ter for an hour or more and various methods of warming up 
their bodies were tried. No painkillers were used. Others were 
placed in the snow for hours. Physicians also experimented 
with prisoners who were forced to drink sea water. 

At other concentration camps such as Sachsenhausen, 
Dachau, Natzweiler, Buchenwald, and Neuengamme, pharma- 
ceutical compounds were tested to fight contagious diseases 
such as malaria, typhus, tuberculosis, typhoid fever, yellow 
fever, and infectious hepatitis. Sulfa drugs, only recently dis- 
covered, were tested at the Ravensbrueck camp. Elsewhere, 
prisoners were subjected to gas poisoning to test antidotes. In 
Ravensbrueck new methods were explored to deal with frac- 
tures and war wounds. Prisoners’ legs were broken or ampu- 
tated; transplants were attempted. 

The physicians enjoyed complete freedom to act without 
regard to basic medical ethics, without any consideration for 
the health of the patient. 

There were some 70 such “medical-research” programs 
at Nazi concentration camps involving some 7,000 prisoners 
and some 200 physicians, who worked directly in the con- 
centration camps, but they were not alone. They maintained 
close professional and research contacts with leading medical 
institutions and universities and an ongoing relationship with 
research laboratories. Indeed, the German medical establish- 
ment was involved in this work. 

Medical experimentation on human subjects has long 
been practiced. This experimentation was different. It was left 
to the Physicians Trials, begun on October 25, 1946, at Nurem- 
berg, which were the forerunner of the subsequent trials, to 
determine precisely how different. 

Twenty-three men stood in the docket. Seven were sen- 
tenced to death; nine to long prison terms and seven were ac- 
quitted. Two physicians, Mengele and Schumann, had disap- 
peared, and Clauberg was tried in the Soviet Union. 
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More important than the judgment were the principles 
articulated by the Court. They form the foundation for con- 
temporary medical practice and define what was wrong with 
the Nazi practice. 

The judges found that certain basic principles must be 
observed in order to satisfy moral, ethical, and legal con- 
cepts: 

1. The voluntary consent of the human subject is abso- 
lutely essential. 

The duty and responsibility for ascertaining the quality 
of the consent rests upon each individual who initiates, di- 
rects, or engages in the experiment. It is a personal duty and 
responsibility which may not be delegated to another with 
impunity. 

2. The experiment should be such as to yield fruitful re- 
sults for the good of society, unprocurable by other methods or 
means of study, and not random and unnecessary in nature. 

3. The experiment should be so designed and based on 
the results of animal experimentation and knowledge of the 
natural history of the disease or other problem under study 
that the anticipated results will justify the performance of the 
experiment. 

4. The experiment should be so conducted to avoid all 
unnecessary physical and mental suffering and injury. 

5. No experiment should be conducted where there is an 
a priori reason to believe that death or disabling injury will 
occur, except, perhaps, in those experiments where the ex- 
perimental physicians also serve as subjects. 

6. The degree of risk to be taken should never exceed that 
determined by the humanitarian importance of the problem 
to be solved by the experiment. 

7. Proper preparations should be made and adequate fa- 
cilities provided to protect the experimental subject against 
even remote possibilities of injury, disability, or death. 

8. The experiment should be conducted only by scientif- 
ically qualified persons. The highest degree of skill and care 
should be required through all stages of the experiment of 
those who conduct or engage in the experiment. 

9. During the course of the experiment the human sub- 
ject should be at liberty to bring the experiment to an end, if 
he has reached the physical or mental state where continuation 
of the experiment seems to him to be impossible. 

10. During the course of the experiment the scientist 
in charge must be prepared to terminate the experiment at 
any stage, if he has probable cause to believe, in the exercise 
of the good faith, superior skill, and careful judgment re- 
quired of him, that a continuation of the experiment is likely to 
result in injury, disability, or death to the experimental sub- 
ject. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Gotz, Cleansing the Fatherland: Nazi 
Medicine and Racial Hygiene (1994); R.J. Lifton, Nazi Doctors: Medi- 
cal Killing the Psychology of Genocide (1986); R. Proctor, Racial Hy- 
giene: Medicine under the Nazis (1988); P. Weindling, Nazi Medicine 
and the Nuremberg Trials: From Medical War Crimes to Informed 


Consent (2004). [Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 
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NAZIMOVA, ALLA (1879-1945), Russian-U.S. actress. Born 
in Yalta, Nazimova went to New York with a Russian com- 
pany in 1905, making her debut in the play The Chosen Peo- 
ple. She stayed in the United States, became a success on the 
US. stage, and had her first screen role in War Brides (1916). 
One of the earliest film stars, she played in Heart of a Child 
(1920), Madonna of the Streets (1924), Since You Went Away 
(1944), and In our Time (1944). She also appeared in the anti- 
Nazi film Escape (1940). 


NAZIR (Heb. 1°13; “Nazirite”), fourth tractate in the order 
Nashim, in the Mishnah, Tosefta, and the Babylonian and 
Jerusalem Talmuds. It deals, as its name indicates, with the 
laws of the *Nazirite (Num. 6:1-21), and its position after the 
tractate *Nedarim (“Vows”) is determined by the fact that the 
assumption of Naziriteship was by vow. In the Babylonian Tal- 
mud it comes before Sotah (“The Unfaithful Wife”) - although 
in the Bible it follows it - because “whosoever sees the deg- 
radation of an unfaithful wife will forbid himself the use of 
wine as leading to such behavior” (2a). 

The tractate consists of nine chapters. Chapter 1 deals 
with the various verbal formulas used in undertaking the vow 
and their implications, and the duration of the three forms — 
the ordinary, the Samson, and the lifelong Naziriteship. Chap- 
ter 2 continues the same theme and discusses whether it is 
possible to limit Naziriteship to only part of its obligations. 
Chapter 3 deals with multiple Naziriteships, the procedure of 
polling the head at the end of the Naziriteship, and the inter- 
vening of ritual uncleanness terminating the Naziriteship. In 
Mishnah 6 of this chapter, there is the story of Queen *Hel- 
ena of Adiabene who fulfilled a vow that if her son returned 
safely from war, she would take a Nazirite vow for seven years; 
this incident confirms the statement of Josephus (Wars, 2:313) 
that it was the custom for someone in trouble or danger to 
undertake a Nazirite vow. Chapter 4 deals with Naziriteship 
made dependent upon that of another, a stranger, husband, 
or wife; the consequences of annulling a Naziriteship; the fa- 
ther’s power to impose Naziriteship upon his son; and the son's 
right to utilize his deceased father’s Nazirite money. Chapter 
5 discusses vows made in error and the situation which arose 
when the destruction of the Temple made the adoption of the 
complete Nazirite vow impossible. Chapter 6 discusses the 
duties of a Nazirite in greater detail, as well as the sacrifices 
to be brought either when the Naziriteship is interrupted by 
uncleanness or when it is completed in cleanness. Chapter 7 
discusses on which occasions the Nazirite may defile himself 
for the dead, and which sources of uncleanness interrupt the 
Naziriteship. Chapter 8 deals with uncertain breaches of the 
vow. Chapter 9 discusses the fact that gentiles cannot, but 
women and slaves can, become Nazirites and whether the 
prophet Samuel was a Nazirite. 

It can be demonstrated that several mishnayot of Nazir 
belong to the Second Temple period. Among them are 1:1, 
which predates the schools of Shammai and Hillel (Tosef., 
Naz. 1:1 and 2:1), and mishnayot 7:2-3, the laws of which were 
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disputed by the zekenim ha-rishonim (“the first elders,’ who 
lived during the Second Temple period; Tosef., 5:1 and Naz. 
53a). The remainder of the Mishnah of Nazir derives from 
the Mishnayot of Akiva’s disciples, Meir, Yose, and, especially, 
Judah and Eleazar (Epstein, Tannaim, 386). The six chapters 
in the Tosefta to Nazir follow a different order from that of 
the Mishnah. Many mishnayot have no corresponding Tosefta 
and vice versa. The Tosefta includes some aggadic material. 
Noteworthy is the story of the high priest Simeon the Just who, 
though in principle opposed to people taking Nazirite vows, 
made an exception for a handsome youth from the south. 
When Simeon asked him why he had decided to cut off his 
flowing hair, he replied that on beholding his reflection in a 
pool he had become vain of his beauty and had taken a vow 
to “shear these locks to the glory of Heaven” (4:7). 

The Babylonian Talmud to Nazir differs from the rest of 
the Talmud in language and is similar to that of the Jerusalem 
Talmud (cf. Pseudo-Rashi on Nazir 32a, $.v. amar mar). Ep- 
stein claims that it was compiled in Mahoza and Pumbedita, 
where a special Aramaic dialect was used (Amoraim, 72-83), 
and that the anonymous discussions in the Jerusalem Talmud 
were taken from Rava’s discussion in the Babylonian Talmud. 
A. Weiss, however, maintains that there is an essential differ- 
ence in style, content, and the names of the rabbis quoted, and 
attributes the differences to the fact that the study of Nazir 
was neglected, and therefore lacks the post-amoraic embel- 
lishments given to the other tractates. The Babylonian Talmud 
has an important passage (23a) dealing with the importance 
of motive in action. It also contains the dictum (23b): “A man 
should always occupy himself with the Torah and its precepts 
even though it be for some ulterior motive, for the result will 
be that he will eventually do it without ulterior motive.” 

The rabbinic attitude to *asceticism can be seen in the 
dictum of Eleazar ha-Kappar (19a); that the Nazirite is called 
“a sinner by reason of the soul” (Num. 6:11) because he de- 
nied himself wine: “If then one who denies himself wine only 
is termed a sinner, how much so then one who is an ascetic 
in all things!” Support for this point of view is also found in 
the Jerusalem Talmud (Kid. 4:12, 66d): Man is destined to be 
called to account for everything (permitted) he saw (and de- 
sired) but did not partake of. After the destruction of the Tem- 
ple, since it was impossible to complete Naziriteship by offer- 
ing the sacrifices on its conclusion, the practice fell into disuse. 
Tractate Nazir was not studied in the academies of the geonim, 
nor were there any halakhot on it in the Halakhot Pesukot, Hil- 
khot Re’u, or Halakhot Gedolot (B.M. Lewin, Ozar ha-Geonim, 
11 (1942), 8, and Epstein, Tannaim, p. 72). The commentary to 
Nazir attributed to Rashi was apparently written by his son-in- 
law Meir b. Samuel, who recorded the commentaries of Isaac 
b. Eleazar ha-Levi, Rashi’s teacher. According to Epstein the 
tosafot to Nazir were written by the disciples of Perez of Cor- 
beil. The talmudic tractate in the Soncino edition was trans- 
lated into English by B.D. Klien (1936). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Halevy, Dorot, 3 (1923), 48ff.; A. Weiss, 
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383-93; Epstein, Amora’im, 72-83; H. Albeck, Shishah Sidrei Mishnah, 
Seder Nashim (1954), 189-93; Z.W. Rabinowitz, Shaarei Torat Bavel 
(1961), 299ff.; D. Halivni, Mekorot u-Masorot (1968), 353-433. 


NAZIR, MOSES HA-LEVI (second half of 17** century), 
rabbinic author and Hebron emissary. Moses was the son- 
in-law of Abraham b. Hananiah, a Jerusalem scholar. He was 
called Nazir because of his acceptance of the ascetic practices 
enjoined on the *Nazirite. At the beginning of each year he 
would undertake the observance of such practices for that 
year, and the text of one of these resolutions has survived. 
In 1668-71 he traveled in Syria and Turkey as an emissary 
of Hebron and a copy of the account book of this mission is 
extant. It contains the names of the communities he visited, 
the amount received in each of them, his traveling expenses, 
how much was stolen during the journey, etc. While on his 
mission he wrote several responsa to Hasdai b. Samuel ha- 
Kohen Perahyah, av bet din of Salonika, and these too reveal 
Moses’ fine character. He also wrote halakhic novellae on 
the laws of the festivals, which were published by his son Jo- 
seph, and the Yedei Moshe on Hoshen Mishpat, which is still 
in manuscript. 

Moses’ son JOSEPH (d. 1713) was born in Jerusalem, stud- 
ied under Hezekiah b. David da Silva, then settled in Hebron 
with his father, and was apparently a Hebron emissary to Eu- 
rope in 1689. From Hebron, Joseph went to Egypt and served 
as av bet din in Cairo. His responsa and novellae were pub- 
lished after his death by his son-in-law Joshua Zein, accord- 
ing to the order of the Arbaah Turim, under the title Matteh 
Yosef (2 pts., Constantinople, 1717-26); the numerical value 
of matteh is 54, which is the number of responsa. In them he 
discussed halakhic problems with contemporary scholars, es- 
pecially with Abraham Blom, rabbi of Egypt. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frumkin-Rivlin, 2 (1928), 98f; J.M. Tole- 
dano, Sarid u-Falit (n.d.), 39 ff.; Yaari, Sheluhei, 468-70, 480. 


[Avraham Yaari] 


NAZIRITE, person who vows for a specific period to abstain 
from partaking of grapes or any of its products whether intoxi- 
cating or not, cutting his hair, and touching a corpse (6:3-9). 
Such a person is called a Nazirite (Heb. nazir, 1°11) from the 
root nzr (131), meaning to separate or dedicate oneself (e.g., 
nifal, Lev. 22:2; hifil, Lev. 15:31; Num. 6:2, 5, 12). The subject is 
dealt with in the Priestly Code (Num. 6:1-21) and the purpose 
of the law is to prescribe the proper ritual if the Nazirite pe- 
riod is aborted by corpse contamination (Num. 6:9-12) or if 
it is successfully completed (6:13-21). 

In the person of the Nazirite, the layman is given a status 
resembling that of the priest, as he now is “holy to the Lord” 
(Lev. 21:6; Num. 6:8; cf. Philo, 1 La, 249). Actually, in his ta- 
boos, he approximates more the higher sanctity of the high 
priest in that (1) He may not contaminate himself with the 
dead of his immediate family (Lev. 21:11; Num. 6:7; cf. the or- 
dinary priest, Lev. 21:1-4); (2) For him, as for the high priest, 
the head is the focus of sanctity (Ex. 29:7; Num. 6:11b. Note 
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the same motive clauses, Lev. 21:12b; Num. 6:7b and compare 
the dedication of the ordinary priest, Ex. 29:21); (3) He ab- 
stains from intoxicants during his term (Num. 6:4) - a more 
stringent requirement than that of the high priest, whose ab- 
stinence, like that of his fellow priests, is limited to the time 
he is in the Sanctuary (Lev. 10:9). 

A more instructive parallel to the Nazirite is the case of 
the dedication of land to the Sanctuary (Lev. 27:16ff.). Both re- 
sult from a votive dedication (Lev. 27:16; Num. 6:2), and both 
dedications are for limited periods, the land reverting to its 
owner on the Jubilee if not redeemed earlier (implied by Lev. 
27:21; Num. 6:13). In both cases the period of dedication can 
be terminated earlier - the Nazirite’s by contamination (Num. 
6:9-12), the land’s by redemption (Lev. 27:16-19). In the case 
of premature desanctification, a penalty is exacted: the Na- 
zirite pays a reparation offering (asham) to the Sanctuary, 
and the owner of the land pays an additional one-fifth of the 
redemption price to the Sanctuary. If the dedication period is 
completed, no desanctification penalty is incurred. True, the 
Nazirite offers up an array of sacrifices together with his hair 
(Num. 6:13-20), but the sacrifices are mainly for thanksgiving, 
and the hair, which may not be desanctified, is consumed on 
the altar. Similarly, dedicated land (so the text of Lev. 27:22-24 
implies) reverts to its original owner on the Jubilee without 
cost. In the case when the Nazirite period is interrupted by 
contamination, the following ritual is observed: the Nazirite 
must undergo sprinkling with purificatory waters on the third 
and seventh day (inferred from Num. 19:14ff.); he shaves his 
hair on the seventh day; and on the following day three ritu- 
als are prescribed: he is purified of his contamination by a pu- 
rification offering, his hair is reconsecrated and his Nazirite 
period begins anew, and a reparation offering is brought to 
expiate his desecration. 

The uncut hair of the Nazirite is his distinction. (In this 
respect the priest differs; though forbidden to shave his hair, 
he is compelled to trim it; cf. Ezek. 44:20.) Its importance is 
indicated by the root of the term Nazirite, 113, which refers at 
times to the hair (Num. 6:6, 7, 12, 18; Jer. 7:29. Note the par- 
allelism in Gen. 49:26; Deut 33:16). Since hair continues to 
grow throughout life (and apparently for a time after death), 
it was considered by the ancients to be the seat of man’s vi- 
tality and life-force, and in ritual it often served as his substi- 
tute. A ninth-century B.c.£. bowl found in a Cypriot temple 
contains an inscription on its outside surface indicating that it 
contained the hair of the donor. It was placed there, if the re- 
constructed text is correct, as “a memorial” to Astarte (cf. Ex. 
28:12, 29; 30:16; Num. 10:10; Zech. 6:14), ie., as a permanent 
reminder to the goddess of the donor’s devotion. The offering 
of hair is also attested in later times in Babylonia (Pritchard, 
Texts, 339-40), Syria (Lucian, De dea Syra, 55, 60), Greece (K. 
Meuli), and Arabia (W.R. Smith). 

The narrative and prophetic literature corroborate the 
existence of Nazirites in Israel. Samson and Samuel were life- 
long Nazirites (Judg. 13:7; 1 Sam. 1:21 (4Q Samc), 28). Indeed, 
they resembled the prophets in that their dedication began not 
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at birth but at conception (Isa. 49:1, 5; Jer. 1:5; cf. Amos 2:11). 
The taboos prescribed in the Torah are verified in their lives. 
Neither polled his hair (Judg. 13:5; 16:17; 1 Sam. 1:11) nor drank 
any wine (to judge by the prohibition to Samson's mother dur- 
ing her pregnancy; Judg. 13:4, 7,14). However, the law forbid- 
ding corpse contamination was not observed (Judg. 14:9, 19; 
15:8, 15; 1 Sam. 15:33). This divergence from the Priestly Code 
is implicitly reinforced by the rule set down by the angel to 
Samson’s mother (Judg. 13:14), i.e., that she must eschew for- 
bidden food; nothing, however, is said about contracting im- 
purity from the dead which, according to the Priestly Code, 
would have automatically defiled her embryo. 


[Jacob Milgrom] 


In Talmud 

The Mishnah and the Talmud distinguish between a lifelong 
Nazirite and a “Samson Nazirite” since Samson, unlike the life- 
long Nazirite, was never allowed to thin his hair even when it 
became burdensome (Naz. 1:2). On the other hand, Samson 
was permitted to defile himself through contact with the dead, 
since the angel did not enjoin him from such defilement when 
delineating the laws of his abstinence (Naz. 4b). 

When the period of the vow was not specified, it was 
understood to be 30 days (Naz. 1:3). In addition to being sub- 
sumed under the general regulations governing vows, many 
specific formulas were developed for Nazirite commitments. 
“If a man says ‘Let my hand be a Nazirite’ or ‘Let my foot be 
a Nazirite; his words are of no effect. However, if he says, 
‘Let my head be a Nazirite’ or ‘Let my liver be a Nazirite’ [or 
some other vital organ], he becomes a Nazirite” (Naz. 21b). 
It was customary for the wealthy to aid poor Nazirites in the 
purchase of their offerings (Naz. 2:5, 6), since it was felt that 
the most meritorious aspect of abstinence was the chance to 
bring a sin-offering at its conclusion (Ned. 10a). It is related 
that at the time of *Simeon b. Shetah, 300 Nazirites came to 
Jerusalem. He absolved half of them of their vow, and not re- 
vealing the fact to the king Alexander Yannai, persuaded him 
to give what purported to be half the sacrifices needed, he “of- 
fering” to provide the other half (TJ, Ber. 7:2, 1b). The Nazirite 
laws applied only to Erez Israel. It is related that *Helena of 
Adiabene took Nazirite vows for seven years. After this period 
she went to Erez Israel, where Bet Hillel ruled that she must 
continue for a further seven years (Naz. 3:6). 

There were different reasons for taking the Nazirite vow. 
Some did it for the fulfillment of a wish, such as for the birth 
of a child (Naz. 2:7-10). One who saw the conduct of an un- 
faithful wife was advised to abstain completely from wine by 
becoming a Nazirite (Ber. 63a). Thus the passages on the wife 
suspected of adultery and the laws of the Nazirite are juxta- 
posed in the Bible (Num. 5:11-31, 6:1-21). The pious simply 
made a freewill vow of abstinence to afford them an oppor- 
tunity to bring a sin-offering at its conclusion (Ned. 10a). The 
Nazirite vow was severely discouraged by the rabbis, since 
*asceticism was against the spirit of Judaism (Ned. 77b; Naz. 
19a; Taan. 11a). Their discouragement of the practice was al- 
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most certainly in protest against the excessive mourning after 
the destruction of the Second Temple, when large numbers of 
Jews became ascetics, vowing not to eat meat or to drink wine 
(BB 60b). The rabbis even designated the Nazirites as sinners 
in accordance with the verse: “And [the priest] shall make 
atonement for him, for that he sinned against a soul” (Num. 
6:11; Ned. 10a). The high priest Simeon the Just only once in 
his life ate of the trespass-offering brought by a defiled Na- 
zirite. This was when a young, handsome shepherd possessing 
beautiful, thick locks of hair undertook to become a Nazirite 
and thus had to cut his hair in order to avoid sinful thoughts 
(Ned. 9b; cf. the Narcissus legend in Greek mythology). The 
observance of the Nazirite vow may have continued for many 
centuries. However, it ultimately disappeared, and there is no 
reference to Nazirites in the Middle Ages. In modern times 
Nazirite practices have been observed in Jerusalem by David 
Cohen, a disciple of Chief Rabbi A.I. Kook. 
[Aaron Rothkoff] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: WR. Smith, Lectures on the Religion of the 
Semites (19273), 323-36; K. Meuli, in: Phyllobolia fuer Peter von der 
Muehl (1946), 204-11; de Vaux, Anc Isr, 465-7; M. Haran, in: EM, 
5 (1968), 795-9 (incl. bibl.); Pederson, Israel, 3-4 (1940), 263-6. IN 
TALMUD: M. Jastrow, in: JBL, 33 (1914), 266-85; H. Gevaryahu, in: 
Iyyunim be-Sefer Shofetim (1966), 522-46; Z. Weisman, in: Tarbiz, 36 
(1967), 207-20; E.E. Urbach, Hazal; Pirkei Emmunot ve-Deot (1969), 
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NEANDER, AUGUST (originally David Mendel; 1789- 
1850), Church historian and convert. His Orthodox father 
abandoned the family, complaining that his liberally educated 
wife was corrupting the children (four of five were eventually 
baptized). Though poor and sickly, David was an immediate 
success at the Johanneum Gymnasium in Hamburg. His hon- 
orary public address presented in Latin on the conclusion of 
his studies in 1805, demanding equality for the Jews in all re- 
spects but advocating the abrogation of some rites, aroused 
wide interest. The speech was inspired by his rationalist bene- 
factor, who was also principal of the school. David soon fell 
under the varied influences of Plato, *Schleiermacher, and ro- 
manticism, and embraced Christianity at the age of 17. Nean- 
der (Gr. “new man”) rapidly attained prominence in the field 
of Church history and became a professor at the age of 24. 
During the *Damascus affair (1840) he publicized his opin- 
ion that the whole ritual murder charge was a falsehood. In 
1847 he opposed the admission of Jews to Berlin University, 
identifying them with the anti-Christian movement of the 
left-wing Hegelians. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Huettmann, August Neander (Ger., 1936); 
L. Schultze, August Neander (Ger., 1890); H. Liebeschuetz, Das Ju- 


dentum im deutschen Geschichtsbild von Hegel bis Max Weber (1967), 
index. 


NEBAIOTH (Heb. n°} ,ni°33), a tribe or a group of tribes 
of nomads in the border deserts of Israel, identified with the 
Nabaiate mentioned in the Assyrian documents from the time 
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of Ashurbanipal. The Nebaioth are not to be connected with 
the *Nabateans, as some classical authors mistakenly did (cf. 
Jos., Ant. 1:221; 12:335, et al; Jerome in his commentary to 
Gen. 25:13-18). According to Genesis 25:13 and 1 Chronicles 
1:29, Nebaioth was the firstborn of Ishmael and according to 
Genesis 36:3 he was also the brother of Esau’s wife Basemath, 
daughter of Ishmael. In Isaiah 60:6-7 Nebaioth is mentioned 
with Kedar, another son of Ishmael (Gen. 25:13), among the 
nomadic tribes on the border of Israel. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: EM, 5 (1968), 744-6 (incl. bibl.). 


NEBENZAHL, ITZHAK ERNST (1907-1992), Israeli state 
comptroller. Nebenzahl was born in Frankfurt on the Main, 
Germany, and studied at the universities of Frankfurt, Ber- 
lin, and Freiburg. He was appointed lecturer in civil law at 
Frankfurt in 1932. A strictly observant Jew, Nebenzahl was 
president of the Ezra religious youth movement in Germany 
in 1929-30. Following Hitler’s rise to power in 1933 he immi- 
grated to Erez Israel. A partner in the world-wide Hollander 
concern, and chairman of the Board of Directors from 1947 to 
1961, he has served on most of the important economic bodies 
of Israel, including the Jerusalem Economic Corporation, the 
Israel Post Office Bank, and the Bank of Israel, where he was 
chairman of the advisory committee and council (1957-62). 
In 1961 Nebenzahl was elected state comptroller of Israel for 
a five-year period, and was re-elected in 1966, 1971, and 1976, 
retiring at the end of 1981. In 1976 he also became ex-officio 
commissioner for complaints from the public (Ombudsman) 
of the State of Israel. 


NEBO (Heb. 123). 

(1) High mountain E. of the Jordan River, opposite Jer- 
icho. It forms part of the heights of Abarim bordering the 
Moab plateau, where the Israelites encamped on the last stage 
of their journey (Deut. 32:49). The mountain is identified 
with Jebel Shayhan that has two peaks: Ra’s al-Niba, 2,739 ft. 
(835 m.), and Ra’s Siyagha, 2,329 ft. (710 m.). In the Bible the 
peak of Mt. Nebo is called Pisgah; from there Moses beheld 
the Promised Land before dying. Although Ra’s al-Niba’ has 
retained the biblical name, scholars regard the second peak as 
the more likely site of Pisgah, because of the magnificent view 
from there. Moses died on the mountain and was buried in a 
valley “and no one knows his burial place to this day” (Deut. 
34:6). According to an apocryphal source, Jeremiah buried the 
Ark of the Covenant and various other objects from the Holy 
of Holies on the mountain (11 Macc. 2:5ff.). In Byzantine times 
the tomb of Moses was “rediscovered” by a shepherd (Petrus 
Iberus, 88) and a memorial church was erected together with 
a monastery on Ra’s Siyagha. The church consists of a basilica 
with a trefoil apse, a baptistery (dated 597), and a chapel, all 
paved with mosaics. Eusebius locates “Phasgo” (= Pisgah) on 
the way from Livias to Heshbon (Onom. 18:3). 

(2) Reubenite town (Num. 32:3, 38) near Mt. Nebo, be- 
longing to the family of Bela (1 Chron. 5:8). It remained an 
Israelite possession till the revolt of the Moabite king Mesha 
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against the house of Omri. On his stele (lines 14 ff.) Mesha de- 
scribes his conquest of the town, the destruction of the sanc- 
tuary of the God of Israel before the Moabite god Chemosh 
and the sacrifice of 7,000 men, boys, women, girls, and maid- 
servants (see Mesha *Stele). The prophets Isaiah (15:2) and 
Jeremiah (48:1, 22) mention Nebo among the cities of Moab 
in their descriptions of the “burdens” on that land. Eusebius 
refers to it as a ruined town, 6 (or 8) mi. (c. 11 or 14 km.) west 
of Heshbon (Onom. 136:6-13). 

Scholars identify Nebo either with Khirbat al-Muhayyit 
southeast of Ra’s Siyagha or with Khirbat ‘Uytin Musa 
(“Springs of Moses”) northeast of the mountain, beside a 
spring of the same name. Iron Age fortresses have been dis- 
covered at both sites. 

(3) Town in Judah whose inhabitants were among those 
who returned from Babylonian Exile (Ezra 2:29; 10:43; Neh. 
7:33). The place may be identical with Nob. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abel, Géog, 1 (1933), 379 ff; 2 (1938), 397-8; N. 
Glueck, in: AASOR, 15 (1935), 109 ff; S.J. Saller, The Memorial of Moses 
on Mount Nebo (1941); S.J. Saller and B. Bagatti, The Town of Nebo 
(1949); Aharoni, Land, index; EM, 5 (1968), 685-90 (incl. bibl.). 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


NEBRASKA, state on the Great Plains located near the 
geographical center of continental United States. Its popu- 
lation in 2005 was 1,729,000 of whom approximately 7,200 
are Jews, a decline of some 10% in three decades. Most live 
in Omaha, the home of four synagogues, a Jewish commu- 
nity center, and a mikveh; the majority of the other Jews in 
the state live in Lincoln, the home of the state university and 
two synagogues. 

Nebraska was organized as a territory in 1854, and within 
a year the stream of Jewish settlement had begun. The first 
Jewish settlers are believed to have been two brothers, Lewis 
and Henry Wessel, who went to Nebraska City from St. Louis 
in 1855. The next few decades brought a steady trickle of Jews 
who were predominantly of Central European origin (Al- 
sace-Lorraine, Germany, Bohemia). Many had settled briefly 
in cities on the eastern seaboard before moving to the west, 
where, especially after the Civil War, the Homestead Act and 
railroad construction attracted new settlement. The early Jews 
in Nebraska were mainly merchants, such as Aaron Cahn 
and Meyer Hellman, who established a clothing business in 
Omaha to supply pioneers striking out on the Oregon Trail, 
and Carl Ernest Louis Golding, who was an Indian trader in 
Plattsmouth. 

One of the most colorful figures in early Jewish life in 
Nebraska was Julius Meyer, who settled in Omaha in 1866 
and became a successful Indian trader. He mastered at least 
six tribal dialects, was adopted into the Pawnee tribe, and was 
given the name “curly-headed-white-chief-with-one-tongue.” 
He later became a government interpreter for the Indians and 
accompanied a party of them to the Paris Exposition. Another 
early Indian merchant, Harris L. Levi, was less fortunate. In 
1869 he joined a surveying party, all of whom were massa- 
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cred by the Indians in retaliation for the slaying of two Indian 
youths by the surveyors. 

The most important early Jewish settler was Edward 
*Rosewater, who went to Omaha in 1863 as manager of the 
Western Union, and then became active as a journalist, found- 
ing the Omaha Evening Bee News (1871). Rosewater was a lead- 
ing and controversial figure in Republican Party affairs in the 
state, served as National Republican Committeeman from Ne- 
braska, and was twice defeated for the U.S. Senate. 

After 1881 Russian Jews began to arrive in large numbers, 
many of whom were systematically sent out west by the In- 
dustrial Removal Aid Society of New York. Some abortive at- 
tempts were made to settle the newcomers on the soil, and the 
Jewish Agricultural Society tried to found a colony in Cherry 
County in 1908, but by 1916 the experiment was abandoned. 

With the exception of a handful of ranchers, the Jewish 
population of Nebraska, by 1970, was almost entirely con- 
centrated in business and the professions. Scattered groups 
of Jews live in some of the smaller Nebraska towns (Grand 
Island, Norfolk, Scottsbluff, Beatrice), but only *Omaha and 
Lincoln sustain organized community life. Lincoln has two 
congregations, one Conservative and one Reform, and a Jew- 
ish Welfare Federation. The Esther K. Newman Camp, be- 
tween the two cities, serves the Jewish youth of the state dur- 
ing the summer. 

Jews have served in a wide variety of public offices in 
the state since its inception. Many have been mayors of their 
municipalities, and as early as 1863 Aaron Cahn served in the 
legislature. Henry *Monsky of Omaha gained national impor- 
tance in the B’nai Brith. Ben Greenberg of York was chair- 
man of the Board of Regents of the University of Nebraska. 
Edward Zorinksy was a United States Senator (1976-87) after 
serving as mayor of Omaha and defeating long-time incum- 
bent Roman Hruska. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Postal and L. Koppman, Jewish Tourists’ 
Guide to the USS. (1954), 289-92. 


[Sanford Ragins / Renee Corcoran (24 ed.)] 


NEBUCHADNEZZAR (Nebuchadrezzar; Heb. 138772123, 
93279123; Akk. Nabé-kudurri-usur, “O, Nabi, guard my bor- 
der!”), son of Nabopolassar the Chaldean, ruler of Babylon 
(605-562 B.C.E.). Nebuchadnezzar succeeded to his father’s 
throne at the time when the struggle between Babylon and 
Egypt for the territories that had been part of the Assyrian 
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empire was at its height. According to the Babylonian Chron- 
icle, Nebuchadnezzar waged his first war against Egypt in the 
region of the Euphrates, in the last year of his father’s reign 
(605). In that year he defeated the Egyptian armies in a battle 
fought at *Carchemish on the Euphrates (cf. Jer. 46:2), thereby 
frustrating Pharaoh-Neco’s attempt to gain control of Syria 
and Palestine, and at the same time paving the way for the 
rise of Babylon as a world power. In his pursuit of the Egyp- 
tian forces, Nebuchadnezzar reached the region of Hamath 
in central Syria but was obliged to return to Babylon in con- 
sequence of his father’s death. In the same year he returned 
to the land of Hatti, i.e, Greater Syria, and according to the 
Babylonian Chronicle, “He marched unopposed through the 
Hatti-land; in the month of Sabatu (Shevat) he took the heavy 
tribute of the Hatti-territory to Babylon.” It would seem that 
Nebuchadnezzar reached Palestine and subjected Judah to his 
rule one or two years later. At the end of 604 he conducted a 
military campaign against Palestine, besieging and capturing 
the city of Ashkelon. In the words of the Babylonian Chron- 
icle, “All the kings of the Hatti-land came before him and he 
received their heavy tribute.” One of these kings was appar- 
ently *Jehoiakim of Judah. 

After consolidating his rule in Palestine and Syria, Ne- 
buchadnezzar attempted the conquest of Egypt (end of 601). 
The stubbornly fought encounter between the Babylonian and 
Egyptian armies was indecisive. Nebuchadnezzar’s failure to 
obtain a clear-cut victory over the Egyptians may have encour- 
aged various states in Syria and Palestine, including Judah, 
to revolt against Babylon. In Kislev (December) 598 Nebu- 
chadnezzar entered Palestine, and, according to the Babylo- 
nian Chronicle, “he encamped against the city of Judah [i.e., 
Jerusalem] and on the second day of the month of Adar [i.e., 
March 16, 597] he seized the city and captured the king [i.e., 
Jehoiachin]. He appointed there a king of his own choice [i.e., 
Zedekiah], received its heavy tribute and sent it to Babylon” 
(see *Zedekiah). In the following years the Babylonian king 
was occupied with wars against the Elamites to the east of the 
Tigris, and was also obliged to suppress a revolt in the country 
of Akkad (695/94). His absence from Syria, and the events in 
Babylon and Elam, apparently encouraged the kings of Syria 
and Palestine to plot a further revolt against their overlord. 
The Egyptian rulers no doubt lent their support to uprisings 
against Babylon, and Zedekiah’s open revolt enjoyed their ac- 
tive aid (Jer. 37:5 ff.). In 588 the siege of Jerusalem began, and 
in the summer of 586 Nebuchadnezzar captured the city, laid 
the Temple waste, carried off a large part of the population of 
Judah into captivity, and put Zedekiah and other Judean no- 
bles to death. The land of Judah was turned into a province 
(see *Gedaliah son of Ahikam). 

Some information about the fate of the exiles in Baby- 
lon in Nebuchadnezzar’s day is found in Babylonian admin- 
istrative documents, in which King Jehoiachin and his sons 
are mentioned as receiving a regular allowance of oil from 
the royal treasury. On the other hand, it is hard to draw any 
conclusions from the Book of Daniel about this subject be- 
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cause of the legendary character of the stories related there. 
Some scholars are of the opinion that the name Nebuchad- 
nezzar in these stories is an error for Nabonidus, since in an 
Aramaic text from Qumran there is a story about Nabonidus 
which resembles the story about Nebuchadnezzar in Daniel. 
Of similarly doubtful authenticity is the mention of Nebu- 
chadnezzar in the Book of *Judith. In the years following the 
capture of Jerusalem, Nebuchadnezzar waged a war in Phoeni- 
cia against Tyre, most probably in 585, which, according to Jo- 
sephus, lasted for 13 years (Ezek. 29:18; cf. Jos., Ant., 10:220-2; 
Jos., Apion, 1:154-60). Three years later (582/81) he conducted 
a campaign against Ammon and Moab (Jos., Ant., 10:181-2), 
in the course of which he also took captives from Judah (Jer. 
52:30). Nebuchadnezzar must have been aware of Egypt's part 
in inciting the vassal states to revolt against Babylon and of 
its desire to establish its own power in Palestine and Syria. He 
therefore attacked Egypt too, but the source material dealing 
with this war is fragmentary and unreliable. 

Despite his many foreign wars, Nebuchadnezzar did not 
neglect Babylon itself. From various inscriptions and archaeo- 
logical finds he emerges as a dynamic and able monarch in the 
administrative and architectural no less than in the military 
field. He adorned and fortified his capital city, Babylon, with 
the booty and tribute that poured in from all over the Near 
East. He restored and renovated ancient temples in the cities 
of Babylonia in order to gain the support of the Babylonian 
priests. He also made provision for the regular irrigation of 
the lands of Babylonia by means of a whole network of canals 
connected with the Euphrates. In his reign the neo-Babylonian 
empire attained the pinnacle of its greatness. 


[Bustanay Oded] 


In the Aggadah 

The description of Nebuchadnezzar in the aggadah seems 
largely to be a veiled reference to Titus. He is frequently re- 
ferred to as “the wicked one” (Ber. 57b; Shab. 149b; et al.) as 
well as “a wicked slave,” and “hater and adversary” of God 
(Lam. R., Proem 23); Titus is depicted in similar terms (Git. 
56b). The “wicked slave” charge may be connected with the 
notoriously humble origin of the Flavian dynasty (Suetonius, 
Vespasian, 1:1; 3:1). 

Despite the relatively favorable attitude to Nebuchadne- 
zzar in Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel, the rabbis, for the most 
part, depict him as a cruel, merciless conqueror who, among 
other things, tore the flesh off a hare and ate it while it was 
still alive (Ned. 65a; Lam. R. 2: 10, no. 14), and forced his cli- 
ent kings to enter into homosexual relations with him (Shab. 
149b). Several Roman emperors, including Titus (cf. Sueton- 
ius, Divus Titus 7:1), were said to have indulged in pederasty. 
Nebuchadnezzar was also reported to have cast Jehoiakim’s 
body to the dogs (Lev. R. 19:6) and to have killed large num- 
bers of Judean exiles in Babylonia (Sanh. 92b; PdRE 33). Like- 
wise, he is frequently accused of having made himself into a 
god (Gen. R. 9:5; Ex. R. 8:2) - a transparent criticism of the 
Roman emperors who claimed divine honors. 
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Nebuchadnezzar’s treatment of Zedekiah was at first 
favorable, and he even placed five kings under his rule; but 
when it seemed that they were prepared to plot against Nebu- 
chadnezzar, Zedekiah reviled him in their presence, where- 
upon they betrayed Zedekiah to his suzerain (Lam. R. 2: 10, 
no. 14). Although ostensibly based on Jeremiah 27:3, the story 
is remarkably similar to Josephus’ account of the congress of 
five kings held by Agrippa 1 at Tiberias and rudely dispersed 
by the Roman governor of Syria (Ant., 19:338-41). There, too, 
it seems that some anti-Roman plot was being hatched, with 
the result that henceforth the Roman authorities became hos- 
tile to Agrippa. 

Nebuchadnezzar charged the Sanhedrin with absolving 
Zedekiah from his vow of loyalty, and he had them punished 
by having their hair tied to tails of horses and being made to 
run from Jerusalem to Lydda (Lam. R. 2: 10, no. 14). Since, 
according to 11 Kings 25: 18-21, 72 leading citizens of Jeru- 
salem - a number almost equivalent to the traditional great 
Sanhedrin — were executed at Riblah in Syria, the punishment 
mentioned in the Midrash undoubtedly alludes to some inci- 
dent in the Roman period, probably to the execution of Jewish 
rebels at Lydda by order of Ummidius *Quadratus, governor 
of Syria; the dispatch from Lydda of a number of Jewish lead- 
ers to Rome where their fate was to be decided; and the sub- 
sequent beheading of a Roman tribune after being dragged 
round Jerusalem (Jos., Ant., 20: 130-6; Jos., Wars, 2:242-6). 

According to the Midrash, Nebuchadnezzar hesitated 
to attack Jerusalem and destroy the Temple (Lam. R. Proems 
23, 30) — which is precisely what Vespasian did in 68-69 C.E., 
though his motives were political, not religious. Interpreting 
Ezekiel 21: 26, the rabbis depict Nebuchadnezzar as practic- 
ing belomancy and studying various auguries before deciding 
whether to proceed against Jerusalem (ibid. 23). The same is 
reported in the Talmud concerning Nero (Git. 56a). 

Since Nebuchadnezzar left the task of subduing Jeru- 
salem and burning the Temple to Nebuzaradan, he is assailed 
mainly for trying to force image worship on the Jewish exiles. 
Interpreting Daniel 3: 16, the Midrash depicts Shadrach, Me- 
shach, and Abed-Nego as saying to Nebuchadnezzar, “You 
are our king only as regards taxes, annonae, fines, and poll 
taxes; but in this matter of which you speak to us you are just 
Nebuchadnezzar ... You and a dog are alike to us. O Nebu- 
chadnezzar, bark like a dog, swell like a pitcher, chirp like a 
cricket” - a curse which was duly fulfilled (Lev. R. 33:6). The 
Roman taxes enumerated indicate an allusion to the Roman 
period, probably to Caligula who insisted that his statue be 
placed in the Temple and who was a madman just like Nebu- 
chadnezzar (Jos., Ant., 18:261ff.; Jos., Wars, 21:184ff.; Tacitus, 
Historiae, 5:9; Philo, In Flaccum, 31). 

Occasionally, however, Nebuchadnezzar is viewed in a 
more favorable light, mainly in later rabbinic sources com- 
posed at a time when hostility to the Romans had subsided. 
Thus, he is said to have taken pity on the Jews after the exile 
of Jehoiachin, and, indeed, on Jehoiachin himself, whom he 
provided with a wife during his long imprisonment (Lev. R. 
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19:6; PR 26:129). Nebuchadnezzar was one of the five persons 
saved from the army of Sennacherib, and from that time he 
was inspired by the fear of God (Sanh. 95b). He was the scribe 
of Merodach Baladan and corrected him for writing the name 
of Hezekiah before that of God (Sanh. 96a). For this act he was 
rewarded by ruling over the whole world (Song R. 3:4, no. 2), 
including the world of animals, and by sitting on Solomon's 
throne (Est. R. 1:12). 

A historically significant Midrash reports that when the 
“exiles of Zedekiah” were brought to Babylonia by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, they were met by the earlier deportees (of 597 B.C.E.), 
wearing “black underneath but white outside” and hailing 
Nebuchadnezzar as “conqueror of the barbarians” (Lam. R., 
Proem 23). This story evidently alludes to the Jews of the Hel- 
lenistic and Roman Diaspora, as well as to individuals such 
as Josephus and Agrippa 11, who had to conceal their mourn- 
ing for Jerusalem and proclaim their loyalty to the Roman 
conquerors. 

[Moses Aberbach] 
In Islam 
In the *Koran (Sura 17:4-7) it is related that the people of 
Israel sinned twice and were therefore punished twice. The 
description of these events in the Koran is very vague, and 
the traditional Muslim commentators therefore found it dif- 
ficult to present a clear and crystallized explanation of these 
verses. According to them, the two sins were the murder of 
*Isaiah or the imprisonment of *Jeremiah or the murder of 
*Zechariah son of Iddo; and the murder of John the Baptist. 
However, some elements from the aggadah on the murder of 
Zechariah have also been introduced into this story (cf. Tar- 
gum Lam. 2:20). In any case, the Koran clearly hints at two 
destructions of the Temple. 

According to Muslim legend, the punishment was 
meted out either by *Goliath, Sennacherib, Nebuchadnezzar 
(Bukhtanasar), one of the Nabatean kings, or Persian invad- 
ers. Among the intermediaries whom Allah used to punish the 
people of Israel, the figure of Bukhtanasar stands out; folklor- 
ists make frequent references to him, even adding a beautiful 
story about his youth to his biography. According to them, one 
of the people of Israel dreamed that a poor, orphaned youth 
would destroy the Temple and exterminate the people. He set 
out in search of this youth, traveled as far as Babylonia, and 
almost gave up the hope of finding him. Some people finally 
pointed out a poor orphan who carried a bundle of twigs on 
his head. The Israelite gave him three dirhams with which to 
buy meat, bread, and wine. He repeated this act the next day 
and for several more days. When his time came to leave, the 
youth was saddened by the fact that he was unable to repay 
the generosity of his Israelite benefactor. The latter told the 
youth that his reward would be the youth's written promise 
that when he ascended the throne he would spare his life and 
the lives of all those with him. The youth answered that his 
benefactor and friend was mocking him. Upon the entreaties 
of his mother he finally granted the request of the Israelite and 
gave him the written promise; a sign was even convened upon 
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by which Bukhtanasar would recognize the Israelite among 
the great crowd. The story of Yahya ibn Zakariyya (i-e., John 
the Baptist) has been added to some versions of this story. 
The continuation of the story relates that Nebuchadnezzar de- 
stroyed the Temple as a punishment for the murder of John the 
Baptist and that he ordered the bodies of those who had been 
killed to be thrown among the ruins. Everyone who obeyed his 
command was exempted from the payment of the jizya (poll 
tax) for that year. The Israelite, the benefactor of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, was not in Jerusalem on that day and was therefore 
unable to make use of the written promise which he had re- 
ceived years ago; thus, no one was saved by it. As usual, there 
are several versions of this story. It does not appear to have 
any Jewish origin, except for a weak echo of the story of the 
encounter between Rabban Johanan b. Zakkai and Vespasian, 
when Rabban Johanan announced to Vespasian that he would 
become king and destroy Jerusalem (Git. 56a-b). 


[Haim Zew Hirschberg] 


In the Arts 
Although few of the literary, artistic, or musical works associ- 
ated with Nebuchadnezzar are of the first rank, they are rather 
numerous; and the Babylonian king also figures in works 
dealing with the notable Jews who have contact with him in 
the Bible. Two of the earliest literary treatments were an old 
English play, Nebuchadnezzar’s Fierie Furnace (re-edited by M. 
Roesler, 1936), and an Italian miracle play in verse, La Rapre- 
sentatione di Nabucdonosor Re di Babillonia (c. 1530; Florence, 
1558’). A second English play on the theme is known to have 
been staged in London in 1596. Nebuchadnezzar’s treatment 
of Zedekiah and the royal house of Judah forms the subject of 
Sédécie, ou les Juives (1583), one of the most important works 
of the French dramatist Robert Garnier. Later, the German 
playwright Christian Weise added Nebukadnezar (1684) to his 
series of biblical dramas. In the 18‘ century, Christian Fried- 
rich Hunold wrote a “Singspiel? Der gestuerzte und wieder er- 
hoehte Nebucadnezar, Koenig zu Babylon, unter dem grossen 
Propheten Daniel, which was staged at Hamburg in 1728; and 
the Russian writer and publisher Nikolai Ivanovich Novikov 
published a Komediya Navukhodonosor (1791; in Drevnyaya 
Rossiyskaya Biblioteka, Moscow, 1788-91). Works on the sub- 
ject that appeared in the 19" century include Nabucco (1819), 
a five-act verse tragedy by the Italian writer Giovanni Battista 
Niccolini; Nabuco in Gerusalemme (1829), an Italian azione 
sacra in verse; and Nebuchodonoser (1836), a four-act French 
drama by Auguste Anicet-Bourgeois written in collaboration 
with Francis Cornu and staged in Paris. The tragic end of the 
Judean monarchy also inspired Ludwig *Philippson’s German 
dramas Jojachin (1858) and Die Entthronten (1868). On the 
whole, 20'-century writers have avoided the subject, an ex- 
ception being the German author Heinz Welten, whose novel 
Nebukadnezar: der Koenig der Koenige appeared in 1924. 

In art, the main subjects treated are the king’s dreams 
and visions and their eventual realization. There are several 
works illustrating Nebuchadnezzar’s dream of the metal statue 
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with feet of clay (Dan. 2:31-35). The stone hewn without hands 
which topples the statue was thought by the Church Fathers 
and later Christian symbolists to represent the Virgin Birth 
(i.e., Jesus conceived without human agency). The dream is 
depicted in medieval manuscripts and in carvings from the 
Gothic cathedrals of Amiens and Laon. Nebuchadnezzar’s 
vision of the tree (Dan. 4) appears in medieval illuminated 
manuscripts and on the front of Laon Cathedral, as well as in 
stained glass and paintings of the Middle Ages. The pitiful fig- 
ure of the king reduced to grazing with the beasts (Dan. 4:32) 
appealed particularly to the artistic imagination of the Roman- 
esque period (11'+-12"" centuries) with its feeling for the awe- 
some and the grotesque. This scene appeared in illuminated 
manuscripts of the commentary on the New Testament Book 
of Revelations by the eighth-century Spanish monk Beatus 
and on the capitals of French Romanesque churches. A more 
recent treatment of the episode is the English visionary poet 
and artist William *Blake's striking depiction of the shaggy, 
wild-eyed monarch walking on all fours (1795). The image 
also occurs in Blake's prophetic work The Marriage of Heaven 
and Hell (1790) with the caption “One Law for the Lion and 
the Ox is Oppression.” Nebuchadnezzar occasionally figures 
in medieval manuscript illustrations of the Three Hebrews 
in the Fiery Furnace (Dan. 3). In the early 15"*-century Trés 
Riches Heures of the Duc de Berry (Musée Condé, Chantilly), 
he is shown complacently stoking the furnace which encloses 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-Nego. 

Musical compositions involving Nebuchadnezzar largely 
deal with episodes drawn from the Book of Daniel, notably 
that of the Three Hebrews. They include an opera by Caldara 
(1731), Darius *Milhaud’s Les Miracles de la Foi (1951), and 
Benjamin Britten's The Burning Fiery Furnace (1966). To mark 
the coronation of the Austrian emperor Ferdinand 1 as king 
of Lombardy and Venice, a ballet entitled Nabucodonoser 
was performed at La Scala, Milan, on September 6, 1838. The 
Italian composer Giuseppe Verdi was in Milan at the time 
and subsequently found inspiring reading in T. Solera’s li- 
bretto Nabucodnosor, which described the Babylonian king’s 
enslavement of the Jews and the plight of the latter in their 
distant exile. Va, pensiero..., the chorus of the Hebrew cap- 
tives in Solera’s text, fired Verdi's dormant patriotism and the 
opera which he wrote, Nabucco, had its premiere at La Scala 
in 1842. Its performance created widespread enthusiasm in 
Italy, where the Hebrew captives’ prayer for deliverance was 
seen as a comment on the country’s state of subjugation to 
Austria, or as the lament of exiled Italian patriots. When Na- 
bucco was staged at Her Majesty’s Theater, London, in 1846, it 
was retitled Nino and the biblical characters renamed, since 
the stage performance of biblical subjects was then still taboo 
in England. Nabucco, translated into Hebrew by Aharon *Ash- 
man, has often been performed by the Israel Opera since its 
foundation in 1958. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pritchard, Texts, 307-8; D.J. Wiseman, 
Chronicles of Chaldaean Kings (626-556 B.C.)... (1956); Freedman, in: 
BASOR, 145 (1951), 31-32; A. Malamat, in: 1£J, 18 (1968), 137-55; idem, 
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in: J. Abiram (ed.), Yerushalayim le-Doroteha (1969), 27-48 (Eng. sec- 
tion, 59). IN THE AGGADAH: Ginzberg, Legends, index. IN ISLAM: 
Tabari, 15 (1328 A.H.), 17, 22, 23; Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1 (1357 A.H.), 385 (ac- 
cording to the Bible); C. Shwarzbaum, Adam-Noah Memorial Volume 
for A.N. Braun (1960), 239-63. IN THE ARTS: L. Réau, Iconographie de 
lart chrétien, 2 (1956), 406-9; Metropolitan Opera News (Dec. 3, 1960); 
G. Martin, Verdi, his Music, Life and Times (1963), 97-120. 


NEBUZARADAN (Heb. J7877123; Akk. Nabu-zér-iddina; 
“Nabu has given offspring”), commander of *Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s guard who was in charge of the destruction of the Temple 
and the deportation of the people of Judah. Acting on orders, 
Nebuzaradan set fire to the city of Jerusalem and leveled its 
walls (11 Kings 25:9 ff.). Certain of the ecclesiastical, military, 
and civil officers and leading citizens who were supporters of 
*Zedekiah were brought before Nebuchadnezzar at Riblah and 
executed (25:20), and *Gedaliah son of Ahikam was placed in 
charge of the remaining population. Five years later, Nebu- 
zaradan deported another 745 people (Jer. 52:30). 

The official title of Nebuzaradan is given as sar ha- 
tabbahim, although such a designation of a court official is 
unknown in Mesopotamian literature. The Septuagint translates 
the term as “chief cook or butcher? In an inscription from the 
time of Nebuchadnezzar 1, the chief court officer is referred 
to as Nabt-zér-iddina, whose official Babylonian title is rab 
nuhatimmeé (cf., talmudic Heb. nahtom, “baker”). Scholars have 
thus identified this officer with Nebuzaradan, and assume that 
the biblical title is a translation of the Babylonian one. The Ara- 
maic translations render the term as “chief butcher” or “slaugh- 
terer,’ and it is probable that this official belonged to the king’s 
guards whose duty was the infliction of capital punishment. 


In the Aggadah 

Nebuzaradan’s loyalty to his king is praised. He attached Ne- 
buchadnezzar’s portrait to his chariot, so that he might always 
feel that he stood in his presence. For the same reason he ac- 
cepted the assignment to conquer Jerusalem, even though he 
had personally witnessed Sennacheribs defeat there (Sanh. 
95a-96b). His success was due to divine aid. According to one 
Midrash, after three and a half years he was about to abandon 
the task but was advised by God to measure the city walls. As 
soon as he did so they began to sink into the ground and ul- 
timately disappeared (Lam. R., introd. 30). According to an- 
other account, he was on the point of returning home after 
all the axes but the one at his disposal had been broken in the 
attack on Jerusalem. At that moment a voice cried out: “The 
time has come for the Sanctuary to be destroyed and the Tem- 
ple burnt,” and with his last remaining ax he destroyed one of 
the city gates (Sanh. 96b). 

When he led the exiles into captivity he commanded 
his soldiers not to touch married women captives, lest they 
provoke God's wrath (Lam. R. 5:11). He forbade the captives 
to pray, putting to death those who did so. When, however, 
they had crossed the Euphrates, he desisted since they were 
now beyond the territory under the dominion of Israel’s God 
(ibid. 5:5). Nebuzaradan is identified with Arioch (Dan. 2: 14), 
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since he roared like a lion (ari) at his captives. When he saw 
the blood of the murdered Zechariah boiling (of. 11 Chron. 
24:22), he put to death in revenge the scholars, young priests, 
and 14,000 of the people, but still the blood did not rest. In 
despair he exclaimed: “I have destroyed the flower of them. Do 
you wish me to massacre them all?” The blood immediately 
subsided, but so stricken was Nebuzaradan with grief that he 
exclaimed: “If they who killed only one person have been so 
severely punished, what will be my fate?” He thereupon be- 
came a righteous proselyte (Sanh. 96b). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Montgomery, Kings (1CC, 1951), 562; Bright, 
Hist, 309; EM, 5 (1968), 732. IN THE AGGADAH: Ginzberg, Legends, 
index: I. Hasida, Ishei ha-Tanakh (1964), 321-2. 


NECO (or Necoh; Wehemibre Neko 1; c. 609-593 B.C.E.), 
Twenty-fifth Dynasty king of Egypt, who played a major role 
in the fall of Judah. Marching to aid the Assyrians after the fall 
of Nineveh in 612, Neco found his passage blocked at Megiddo 
by King *Josiah (11 Kings 23:29ff.; 11 Chron. 35:20-24). The de- 
feat and death of Josiah there allowed Neco to consolidate and 
control Syria and Palestine as far as the Euphrates. He deposed 
*Jehoahaz, Josiah’s successor, after a three-month reign and ex- 
iled him to Egypt (11 Kings 23:31-35 and Jer. 22:10-12), replacing 
him with *Jehoiakim as an Egyptian puppet. The Babylonian 
conquerors of Assyria were quick to react. In 605 *Nebuchad- 
nezzar, the son of Nabopolassar, “crossed the river to go against 
the Egyptian army ... He accomplished their defeat and beat 
them into non-existence” (Babylonia Chronicle, ed. Wiseman, 
25, 67-68), and “the king of Egypt did not come again out of 
his land, for the king of Babylon had taken all that belonged 
to the king of Egypt from the brook of Egypt to the river Eu- 
phrates” (11 Kings 24:7). Judah and the other Egyptian vassals 
gained a brief respite, for the death of Nabopolassar compelled 
Nebuchadnezzar to abandon his victorious advance and hasten 
back to Babylon to secure the throne. The respite was short, and 
by the end of 604 the Babylonians were in Philistia. An Ara- 
maic letter, found in Egypt, begging the Egyptian pharaoh for 
aid against the Babylonian invader, probably came from Ash- 
kelon. Jehoiakim, willingly or not, defected to the Babylonians 
(11 Kings 24:1), but rebelled after Nebuchadnezzar was checked 
by Neco at the Egyptian frontier in 601. Two years later he died 
(was perhaps assassinated) and was replaced by his son, *Jehoi- 
achin. Within three months Jerusalem fell, and the royal family 
was exiled to Babylon (11 Kings 24:10-17). In 593 Neco died, but 
his son Psammetichus 11 continued to incite Zedekiah, the new 
ruler of Judah, against Babylon. Egypt provided no assistance, 
however, when Jerusalem finally fell in 587. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: PG. Elgood, The Later Dynasties of Egypt 
(1951); Bright, Hist, index; A.H. Gardiner, Egypt of the Pharaohs (1961); 
D.J. Wiseman, Chronicles of the Chaldean Kings (1956). 

[Alan Richard Schulman] 


NEDARIM (Heb. 0°97}; “Vows”), third tractate of the order 
Nashim, though in some editions the order varies. It is based 
upon Numbers 30 and deals mainly with the binding quality 
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of the spoken vow by means of which a person may forbid the 
use of things to himself and his own property to others. The in- 
clusion of this topic in the order dealing with family law arises, 
in part, from the right of the father to annul the vows of his 
daughter during her minority and the right of a husband to 
annul most or all of his wife's vows. The Mishnah consists of 
11 chapters. Chapter 1 deals with the formulas which constitute 
binding vows and Chapter 2 with formulas that are not bind- 
ing. Chapter 3 deals with vows not binding because of lack of 
serious intent, constraint, and the like, as well as the interpre- 
tation of certain vow formulas; there is an incidental digres- 
sion on the importance of circumcision. Chapter 4 discusses 
the consequences of forbidding benefit to, or being forbidden 
benefit from, another person. Chapter 5 continues this subject 
in connection with the property of partners and of members 
of a community or people. Chapter 6 lays down guidelines 
for determining what is to be included in, and what excluded 
from, vows appertaining to produce. Chapter 7 continues this 
topic in connection with places and periods of time. Chapter 
8 deals with the extension in time to be given to expressions 
connected with recurring events, and vows made in general 
language arising from some specific event. Chapter 9 deals 
with the absolution of vows, and the grounds on which such 
absolution may be granted. 

It includes the following moving account (Mishnah 10): It 
once happened that a man vowed to have nothing to do with 
his niece (i.e., not to marry her because of her uncomely ap- 
pearance). R. Ishmael took her into his household and had 
her treated cosmetically (“beautified her”). He then said to the 
uncle: “Was it against this woman that you took the vow?” He 
answered in the negative, and R. Ishmael released him from 
his vow. Whereupon R. Ishmael wept and said: “the daugh- 
ters of Israel are comely, but poverty destroys their comeli- 
ness!” When R. Ishmael died the women of Israel lamented: 
“Ye women of Israel, weep for R. Ishmael.” 

Chapter 10 deals with revocation by both father and fi- 
ancé of the vows of an affianced maiden; women whose vows 
cannot be revoked; the impossibility of revoking vows in ad- 
vance; and the period allowed for such revocation. Chapter 
11 treats of the type of vow that a husband can revoke: those 
which affect their relations or involve self-denial; vows of 
women not requiring revocation; and of women whose vows 
are not subject to revocation. Nedarim is a rich source for 
linguistic and syntactical usages in mishnaic Hebrew and is 
so used by the Gemara. The oldest stratum of this tractate in- 
cluding 1:3; 2:4; 3:4; 5:5 dates from the Second Temple period. 
Mishnayot 1:1; 7:1; 9:5-6; 11:4 are apparently derived from the 
mishnayot of Akiva while the rest of Mishnah Nedarim origi- 
nated in the mishnayot of his disciples, Meir, Judah, and Yose. 
Chapter 4 belongs to Meir; 1:1; 3:6-10; 6:1; 7:5; 8:5-7; 9:1-8 be- 
long to R. Judah, and the passages 3:1-5, 11; chapters 5; 1:1-7 
belong to Yose who actually states that Elijah the Prophet 
taught him the section on Nedarim (Songs Zuta, ed. Schachter, 
44; Buber 39; Epstein, Tanna’im 140-1). Mishnah 11:8 to the 
end of the tractate consists of supplements and glosses on the 
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laws concerning vows. Mishnah 1:2 mentions several terms 
for vows about which the amoraim debate whether they were 
borrowed from foreign languages or were coined by the rab- 
bis (10a). One of these terms, “konam, was found in the Pu- 
nic inscription of Ashmanezer, king of Sidon (4:20), meaning 
“curse” or “vow,” but it is not certain whether this Phoenician 
word is connected with the mishnaic term (S. Lieberman, 
Greek in Jewish Palestine (1942), 129 n. 106). Many of the laws 
in Nedarim should be seen in light of the Hellenistic practices 
of that period (ibid., 115-43). 

The Tosefta consists of only seven chapters and many of 
the mishnayot of Nedarim have no corresponding comments 
in the Tosefta, nor does the order of the laws in this Tosefta 
always follow that of the Mishnah. On the other hand, the 
Tosefta gives several laws not included in the Mishnah. 

There is a Gemara to Nedarim in both the Babylonian 
and the Jerusalem Talmuds. The Babylonian Gemara, as is 
the case with regard to the tractate Nazir, is written in a pe- 
culiar dialect and various theories have been propounded to 
explain it. Epstein is of the opinion that it originates in the 
academy of Mahoza, and since very little of the Talmud of 
Mahoza reached Sura or Pumbedita, the geonim overlooked 
this tractate. In fact, during the whole of the geonic period 
the study of Nedarim was neglected in the Babylonian acad- 
emies (Yehudai Gaon; B.M. Lewin, Ozar ha-Geonim, 11 (1942), 
23; cf. Adler Ms. no. 2639. See A. Marmorstein, in MGwyJ, 67 
(1923), 134ff.). A. Weiss maintains that the differences are due 
solely to its neglect in the academies in later ages, and that it 
therefore lacked the benefits of final polishing given to the 
other tractates in the post-amoraic period, though he adds 
that it contains a certain amount of post-amoraic material, 
and regards the first two discussions as entirely savoraic. The 
Babylonian Talmud is usually printed with the commentary 
of Nissim Gerondi (the Ran) in addition to one attributed to 
Rashi, and with tosafot and the commentary of Jacob b. Asher. 
The text is not in very good condition and the commentaries 
contain many variant readings. 


Aggadic Material 

Both Talmuds, especially the Babylonian, are rich in aggadic 
material as exemplified by the following sayings: “The ances- 
tors of the arrogant never stood on Mount Sinai” (20a); “If 
the people of Israel had not sinned, they would have been 
given only the Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua” (22b); 
“Why have scholars very often no learned children? In order 
that knowledge may not be thought transmissible by inheri- 
tance and that scholars may not pride themselves on an ar- 
istocracy of mind” (81a). Biblical scholars find interest in the 
Talmud’s remarks on the masoretic division of the Bible into 
verses and on the keri and ketiv which do not entirely coin- 
cide with the existing masoretic text (37b-38a). The Jerusalem 
Talmud tells of letters which Judah ha-Nasi addressed to Ha- 
naniah, the nephew of Joshua b. Hananiah, to dissuade him 
from decreeing leap years abroad. The discussion that fol- 
lowed ends with the saying that “a small group in Erez Israel 
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is more precious to me than a Great Sanhedrin in the Dias- 
pora” (6:13, 40a). 

The talmudic tractate was translated into English in the 
Soncino edition by H. Freedman (1936). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Albeck, Shishah Sidrei Mishnah, Seder 
Nashim (1954), 137-46; idem, Mavo la-Mishnah (1959), 266; S. Lie- 
berman, Greek in Jewish Palestine (1942), 115-43; Epstein, Tannaim, 
376-82; Epstein, Amoraim, 54-71; Halevy, Dorot, 3 (1923), 48f; A. 
Weiss, Al ha-Mishnah (1969), 155-68; idem, Hithavvut ha-Talmud 
bi-Shelemuto (1943), 57-128; D. Halivni, Mekorot u-Masorot (1968), 
263-352; Z.W. Rabinowitz, Shaarei Torat Bavel (1961), 299 ff. 


NE’EMAN, YEHOSHUA LEIB (1899-1979), Israeli *hazzan, 
writer, and teacher. Born in Jerusalem, Neeman sang as a me- 
shorer with A.Z. Idelsohn and other hazzanim and studied li- 
turgical music and singing with Solomon Rosowsky. His lyric 
tenor voice and emphasis on correct pronunciation and ac- 
centuation of the prayers made him a popular hazzan in many 
of Jerusalem's synagogues. He was often accompanied by his 
choir, Shir Ziyyon. From 1948 Neeman was lecturer in bib- 
lical cantillation at the Academy of Music in Jerusalem, and 
from 1958 to 1965 was director of the school for hazzanim for 
the Israel Institute for Sacred Music. He wrote extensively 
on biblical cantillation including Zelilei ha-Mikra (1955), and 
also published Nusah la-Hazzan (1963, with demonstration 
records). Rosowsky based his The Cantillation of Bible (1957) 
on Neeman’s renderings which he accepted as the pure rep- 
resentation of the Ashkenazi tradition. 


NE’EMAN, YUVAL (1925-2006), Israeli physicist, defense 
expert, engineer, and political activist. Born in Tel Aviv, he 
graduated from high school at the age of 15 and studied at the 
Technion (1941-45), graduating in mechanical engineering 
and applying it at the family’s pump factory. He had joined the 
Haganah in 1940 and fought in 1948 defending the Jerusalem 
road, then on the Egyptian Front (Givati Brigade operations 
officer), staying on in the rpF until 1960. On the General Staff, 
serving as director of planning (1952-55), he is credited with 
the elaboration of the 1pF’s fundamental strategic and or- 
ganizational doctrine, followed until after the Six-Day War. 
From 1955 to 1957 he served as deputy director of the De- 
fense Intelligence Division (with the rank of colonel), where 
he contributed to the introduction of advanced information 
technologies and was, in addition, responsible for the opera- 
tional secret link with France at the time of the Sinai Cam- 
paign. In 1958 he was appointed defense attaché to the uK and 
the Scandinavian countries. At that time he embarked upon a 
new career, studying physics at London's Imperial College un- 
der Nobel laureate A. Salam. Since J.J. Thomson’s discovery of 
the electron in 1897 and E. Rutherford’s discovery of the pro- 
ton (1911), nearly 100 particles had been discovered, forming 
a confusing jumble for which Neeman proposed in 1960-61 
a classification scheme based on a mathematical symmetry 
(the “su(3)-octet” model, popularly known as the “Eightfold 
Way”) which was experimentally confirmed in 1964. The same 
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scheme was suggested simultaneously and independently 
by M. *Gell-Mann and is often regarded as an analog of D. 
Mendeleev’s Periodic Chart of the chemical elements or C.V. 
Linne’s classification of the living and plant species. In 1962, 
Neeman also conceived the sub-structure that would create 
such an order, an idea further developed by M. Gell-Mann 
and independently by G. *Zweig, now known as the “quark 
model” During 1961-63, Neeman served as scientific direc- 
tor of the Israel Atomic Energy Commission's Soreq Research 
Establishment. 

Appointed professor of physics, he founded the Depart- 
ment of Physics and Astronomy of Tel Aviv University and 
chaired it from 1965 to 1972. In mathematical physics, from 
1974 to 1979, he made important contributions to the new ar- 
eas of Lie “superalgebras” and to “supergeometry” and “super- 
connections,” including new physical predictions which will 
be experimentally tested at CERN in Geneva when the con- 
struction of a new accelerator will be completed in 2007. He 
also developed with A. Kantorovich a new approach to evo- 
lutionary epistemology. 

Neeman introduced astronomy in Israel with the inaugu- 
ration of the Wise Observatory (40” telescope) in the Negev 
in 1971. At Tel Aviv University he also created the School of 
Engineering and the Jaffe Institute for Strategic Studies and 
was elected to succeed George Wise as Tel Aviv University 
president in 1971. He resigned in 1975, joining the Ministry 
of Defense as senior advisor to the minister, having served in 
the same capacity on a part-time basis in 1972 and 1974. At 
Tel Aviv University he was also director of the Mortimer and 
Raymond Institute of Advanced Studies from 1979 to 1997. In 
the Defense Ministry, he resigned as senior advisor in protest 
over the surrender of the Sinai (Abu Rudeis) oilfields in the 
Interim Agreement with Egypt, having advocated since the 
Six-Day War the annexation of Judea, Samaria, the Golan 
Heights, and parts of Sinai in order to establish secure borders, 
calling for a massive Jewish settlement in the occupied areas 
and supporting the Gush Emunim settlement movement. 
He also served as president of the Israel Bureau of Standards 
(1972-76) and chief defense scientist (1975-76), chairman of 
the National Research Council (1982-84), and president of the 
Israel Association of Engineers, Architects and Academics in 
the Technological Disciplines (1997-2002). 

In the political arena, in the beginning of 1979, around 
the time when Mxks Ge'ula *Cohen and Moshe *Shamir left 
the Likud and established an independent parliamentary 
group against the background of the Egyptian-Israeli Peace 
Treaty, Neeman called for all the opponents of the agreement 
with Egypt to join forces. In October the Tehiyyah party was 
formed, and he became its chairman. He was elected to the 
Tenth Knesset in 1981 on the Tehiyyah list and served as min- 
ister of science and development from 1981 to 1984, simulta- 
neously serving as deputy chairman of the joint Settlement 
Committee of the government and the World Zionist Orga- 
nization. In 1983 he founded the Israel Space Agency, chairing 
it into the 21°t century. He was reelected to the Eleventh and 
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Twelfth Knesset, but in January 1990 resigned from the Knes- 
set to enable the next in line on the Tehiyyah list - Eliakim 
Haetzni - to enter the Knesset in his place. In the government 
formed by Yitzhak *Shamir in June 1990, after the fall of the 
National Unity Government, Neeman was appointed minis- 
ter of Energy and Infrastructure, without being a member of 
the Knesset. In this capacity he was the first Israeli minister 
to meet Soviet President Mikhail Gorbachev, not long before 
the collapse of the Soviet Union. He resigned from the govern- 
ment in February 1992, against the background of the Madrid 
Conference and the Washington talks. Following the failure of 
Tehiyyah to enter the Thirteenth Knesset, and Cohen's deci- 
sion to rejoin the Likud, Neeman left active political life, and 
returned to Tel Aviv University. During these years he was also 
in the forefront of the struggle to get Jewish scientists out of 
the Soviet Union. 

Altogether, he published some 400 research articles and 
some 20 books in the physics of particles and fields, cosmol- 
ogy, and the history and philosophy of science. Neeman re- 
ceived the Israel Prize in 1969 and the EMET Prize in 2003 as 
well as the Albert Einstein Medal in 1969 and other interna- 
tional awards. 


NEGA'IM (Heb. 0°43; “Plagues”), third tractate of the order 
Tohorot in the Mishnah and Tosefta. It deals with ritual un- 
cleanness resulting from the plague referred to in Leviticus 13 
and 14, which is usually translated as “leprosy.” Nega’im con- 
sists of 14 chapters. Chapter 1 defines the colors and shades of 
the various symptoms of human leprosy. Chapter 2 discusses 
the time these symptoms may be inspected, the posture of 
the sufferer when being examined, and the person qualified 
to make the examination. Chapter 3 details when the exami- 
nation can be postponed, the procedure when the examina- 
tion is made by a non-priest, and the symptoms of the plague 
in persons, houses, and garments. Chapter 4 contrasts the 
various symptoms indicating uncleanness, and the conse- 
quence of different leprous signs appearing simultaneously or 
in succession. Chapter 5 deals with doubtful signs of leprosy 
and symptoms that disappear and reappear in the same or in 
changed form. Chapter 6 discusses the minimum sizes of lep- 
rous signs and the parts of the body in which the appearance 
of the symptoms do not give rise to uncleanness. Chapter 7 
deals with spots that are clean and natural or induced changes 
during or after the inspection. Chapter 8 discusses when the 
symptom covers the whole body and chapter 9 the symptoms 
of the plagues termed “boil” and “burning” and their relation- 
ship to one another. Chapter 10 deals with scales, chapter 11 
with the leprosy of garments, and chapter 12 with the unclean- 
ness of houses. Chapter 13 continues with the uncleanness of 
houses and how they and a leper pass on uncleanness. Chap- 
ter 14 deals with the procedure at the leper’s cleansing and at 
his offering of sacrifices. 

The Tosefta to Nega’im has only nine chapters and con- 
tains details not found in the Mishnah, as well as several inde- 
pendent groups of laws. Two groups are found in this Tosefta, 
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the first characterized by the legal formula, “One does not” 
(1:11-13), and the second group by its opening word “netek” 
(i.e., a bald spot on the head or beard, 4:2-6). Tosefta 6:1 cites 
an anonymous opinion stating that the laws concerning a 
house defiled by leprosy have only theoretical validity because 
such houses never existed and never will; other rabbis, how- 
ever, cite cases of such houses. Tosefta 6:7 claims that leprosy 
is a punishment for the sins of gossip and haughtiness. The 
laws of Nega’im and Oholot were regarded as extremely com- 
plicated and difficult, and consequently the rabbis referred to 
them as prototypes of deep halakhic learning. For example, 
the Talmud relates that Eleazar b. Azariah told Akiva: “Why 
do you deal with aggadah? Occupy yourself with Nega’im and 
Oholot” (Hag. 14a). The aggadah also claims that King David 
pleaded that his Psalms, the most spiritualized form of wor- 
ship, be considered before God as Nega’im and Oholot (Mid. 
Ps. 1:8). English translations of the Mishnah were published 
by H. Danby (1939), in the Soncino Talmud by I.W. Slotki 
(1948), by P. Blackman (1955), and by J. Neusner (1991), who 
also translated the Tosefta (2002). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Albeck, Untersuchungen ueber die Re- 
daktion der Mischna (1923), 49f.; idem (ed.), Shishah Sidrei Mishnah, 
Seder Tohorot (1959), 195-8. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Epstein, The Ga- 
onic Commentary on the Order Toharot (Hebr.) (1982); S. Lieberman, 
Tosefet Rishonim, vol. 3 (1939); J. Neusner, A History of the Mishnaic 
Laws of Purities (1974-77), vol. 6-8; idem, From Mishnah to Scripture 
(1984), 53-58; idem, The Mishnah Before 70 (1987), 103-40; idem, The 
Philosophical Mishnah 3 (1989), 21-33; idem, Purity in Rabbinic Juda- 


ism (1994), 60-63. 
[David Joseph Bornstein] 


NEGBAH (Heb. 7133); “toward the Negev”), kibbutz in south- 
ern Israel, 6 mi. (10 km.) E. of Ashkelon, affiliated with Kib- 
butz Arzi Ha-Shomer ha-Zair. Negbah was founded by pio- 
neers from Poland as a *stockade and watchtower settlement 
in the last month of the Arab riots (July 1939) and constituted 
the country’s southernmost Jewish village at the time. As the 
kibbutz name indicates, its establishment was the first of a 
systematic effort to gain footholds in the south and Negev. 
Isolated among strong Arab villages, Negbah had to repulse 
attacks in the first days of its existence. In the Israeli *War of 
Independence (1948) the Egyptian army made all-out efforts 
to take the kibbutz. The settlers held out for six months in their 
entrenchments under continuous shelling, air bombardment, 
and tank attacks, after Egyptian forces occupied the nearby 
dominating Iraq Suweidan police fortress. The kibbutz was 
completely destroyed aboveground. The Egyptians, in vio- 
lation of the local cease-fire agreement, interfered with the 
passage of Israeli convoys from Negbah to the Negev settle- 
ments and this led to the “Ten Plagues” Operation of the Israeli 
army (Oct. 15, 1948); a strong Egyptian pocket continued to 
hold Negbah under fire until the police fortress fell on Nov. 9. 
The kibbutz preserved its ruined water tower in memory of 
the battles, and erected a monument to the defenders in its 
cemetery. After 1948 Negbah developed a flourishing farming 
economy based on intensive field crops, citrus and other fruit 
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orchards, and dairy cattle. It also established a sewing factory 
and a metal workshop. Its population in 1968 was 404. In the 
mid-199o0s the population was approximately 665, dropping 


to 407 in 2002. 
[Efraim Orni] 


NEGEV (Heb. 233; from the root 33], “dry,” “parched”), an area 
comprising those southern parts of the Land of Israel which 
are characterized by a totally arid desert climate, contrast- 
ing with the semiarid Mediterranean climate of the country’s 
center and north. 


Geography 

On the map describing an inverted triangle, with an apex 
directed to Eilat in the south, the Negev covers an area ex- 
ceeding 4,600 sq. mi. (12,000 sq. km.), i.e., about 62% of Is- 
rael’s area. Compared with other regions (Sinai excepted), 
distances in the Negev are considerable, exceeding 150 mi. 
(250 km.) from north to south, and 80 mi. (125 km.) from west 
to east. Whereas the Negev’s northern border is a climatic one, 
roughly following the line of 12 in. (300 mm.) annual rainfall, 
the eastern border is a topographical one, sharply delineated 
by the Edom scarps emerging from the Arabah Valley, while 
in the west and southwest there is a gradual transition into 
Sinai. Structurally, the main partition of Cisjordan - into the 
Coastal Plain, the hills and the rift - continues into the Negev, 
with the following subregions recognizable: 

(1) the Negev Coastal Plain, linking up in the east with 
the Beersheba Basin; 

(2) the Negev Hills, composed of the northern and cen- 
tral hill regions, the Paran Plateau, and the Eilat Mountains; 

(3) the Arabah Valley. 

Geologically, most of the Negev hills resemble the hills 
of central and northern Israel, where folding constitutes the 
principal tectonic element, and hard limestones and dolo- 
mites, or softer chalks with flint intercalations, are the pre- 
dominant surface rock strata. Desert weathering, however, has 
imposed on these rocks dissimilar landscape features, which 
are mostly sharp and angular. The only exception is the Eilat 
Mountains, which, with their crystalline rocks and Nubian 
sandstones, form a continuation of the geological province of 
southern and southeastern Sinai. With the exception of the 
Beersheba Basin, arable soil is absent from practically all of 
the Negev, and wide expanses are covered with sharp flint or 
limestone gravel. 

The Negev lies within the global subtropical desert belt 
of the northern hemisphere. Its climate is of the “continen- 
tal” type and has two outstanding characteristics - sharp 
temperature differences between day and night, and summer 
and winter, and extremely limited amounts of precipitation, 
which diminish from an annual 10 in. (250 mm.) on the re- 
gion’s northwestern fringe to 2-4 in. (50-100 mm.) in most of 
its parts, and 1-2 in. (25-50 mm.) or less in the Arabah Valley 
and the Eilat area. Solar radiation and evaporation are strong 
during all seasons, and relative humidity and cloudiness re- 
main low. Whereas the tempering influence of the Mediter- 
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ranean Sea reaches inland for a score of miles at best, the Red 
Sea and the Eilat Gulf do not exert any such influence on the 
adjoining land. 

The Negev’s vegetation cover is universally sparse, and 
practically absent over large expanses. Most of the Beersheba 
Basin, together with the highest reaches of the central Negev 
Hills, falls within the Irano-Turanian semidesert zone, while 
the rest of the Negev belongs to the Arabian Zone, which has 
full desert characteristics. Similarly, the Negev has a desert 
fauna, including a number of indigenous species; its animal 
kingdom has somewhat increased in numbers due to nature- 
preservation measures in force since the 1950s. In the Beer- 
sheba Basin, which gradually rises eastward from 350 ft. (less 
than 100 m.) to 1,650 ft. (500 m.) above sea level, a thick cover 
of yellowish-brown loess, in sections of the west overlaid by 
coarse dune sands (the Haluzah, Shunrah, and Agur dunes), 
determines both landscape features and farming possibilities. 
In restricted areas, gullying by flashfloods resulted in a bro- 
ken badland topography, which, however, has since the 1950s 
largely disappeared thanks to leveling in the framework of the 
soil reclamation program. Almost the entire Beersheba region 
belongs to the drainage basin of Nahal Besor, which crosses 
it from southeast to northwest and receives three important 
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tributaries from the east and northeast - Nahal Beer Sheva, 
Nahal Hevron, and Nahal Gerar. The width of their beds bears 
no relation to the minute annual quantities of water running 
through them, which, at least during the last millennia, have 
been limited to occasional, short-lived winter floods. 

In the central Negev Hills, whose folds attain heights of 
3,000-3,400 ft. (900-1,035 m.) above sea level (Mt. Ramon, 
Mt. Sagi, Mt. Loz, Mt. Arif, and others), the most striking 
landscape feature is represented by the three huge erosional 
cirques (Makhtesh Ramon, Ha-Makhtesh ha-Gadol, Ha- 
Makhtesh ha-Katan). The wild Zin Canyon divides the hills 
into a northern and central section. The Paran Plateau, whose 
topography is more monotonous, is inclined from the south- 
west to the northeast, descending from 2,000 ft. (600 m.) to 
330 ft. (100 m.). Nahal Paran, the longest and most spectacular 
of Israel's desert wadis, runs through the plateau. Although the 
peaks of the Eilat Mountains attain heights of only 3,000 ft. 
(800-900 m.), the landscape of this area is truly mountain- 
ous and of infinite variety, with rock towers, indented and 
crenellated crests, between which narrow clefts cut in various 
directions. There is a wide range of igneous rocks (granites, 
diorites, quartz-porphyry, diabase, gneiss, quartzite, etc.), as 
well as vividly colored (ocher, yellow, rose, red, white, black 
and so on) Nubian sandstones, but also strongly contorted 
limestones and other marine sediments. 

The Arabah Valley, that section of the rift extending from 
the Dead Sea to the Gulf of Eilat for 105 mi. (over 170 km.), is 
hemmed in by the continuous rock wall of Edom in the east 
and by the Negev Hills, of lesser height and uniformity, in 
the west. Its bottom ascends from 1,150 ft. (350 m.) below sea 
level in the Sedom salt flats over a relatively prominent step 
to 690 ft. (210 m.) below sea level near Hazevah, and thence 
continues to rise more gently to 755 ft. (230 m.), above sea level 
near the Sheluhat Nozah ridge, which protrudes into the valley 
48 mi. (75 km.) north of Eilat; from that point southward, it 
gradually descends to the Eilat shore. The Arabah bears a cover 
of alluvium (sand, gravel, etc.) which obscures its rock foun- 
dations. Alluvial fans, mostly spreading in front of the Edom 
Mountains, obstruct the drainage of the southern Arabah and 
are the cause of the formation of playas (saline marshes), e.g., 
those of Eilat, Avronah, Yotvatah, and Saidiyin. The central 
and northern Arabah are drained by Nahal ha-Aravah, which 
is the lower section of Nahal Paran. Springs in the Arabah are 
mostly weak and brackish on the western, but stronger and 
sweeter on the eastern, rim. Deep well drillings in the 1960s 
yielded water in previously unsuspected quantities. 


History 

In the Bible, Negev refers to southern and southeastern Judah, 
an area split up between various groups, each of which is 
connected with a Negev of its own: Negev of Judah, around 
Beer-Sheba; Negev of Caleb, north of it; Negev of the Chere- 
thites (Philistines), to the northwest; Negev of the Kenites, to 
the east; Negev of the Jerahmeelites, to the southeast. Today 
the name is applied to the whole southern region of Israel, 
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extending from Beersheba to Eilat. In prehistoric times, the 
Negev was a well-watered and settled region, till the desicca- 
tion which accompanied the Mesolithic period. In the Chal- 
colithic period, a new culture developed along the dry river 
beds around Beer-Sheba, with pasture-bred animals, under- 
ground dwellings, and the beginning of exploitation of the 
Arabah copper mines for a metallurgic industry. A chain of 
short-lived settlements of a seminomadic, pastoral populace 
again appeared in various parts of the Negev in the inter- 
mediate period between the Early and Middle Bronze Ages 
(c. 2000 B.c.E.). The suggestion that these were situated along 
the main routes in the time of Abraham is refuted by most 
scholars. At the time of the Exodus, the Amalekites roamed in 
the southern part of the Negev, while the Canaanites of Arad 
held strongly to the north. Attempts by the Israelites to pass 
through the Negev on the direct route to Canaan ended in 
failure. The northern region is included within the boundar- 
ies of the land of Israel (Num. 34:4; Josh. 15:3). After Joshua's 
conquest, Simeon had a weak hold on the northern Negev 
centering on Beer-Sheba. Saul and David fended off the Ama- 
lekites, and Solomon and his successors set up fortresses to 
guard the routes to Elath and Egypt. Uzziah made the greatest 
effort to develop the Negev in the Israelite period, keeping up 
his communications with Elath through this region, and, apart 
from extending agriculture (11 Chron. 26:10), building large 
fortresses at Kadesh, Arad, Horvat “Uza, and other sites. 
After the return from Babylonian exile, Jewish connec- 
tions with the Negev in the post-biblical period are tenuous. 
The northern part was held by Alexander Yannai (Jannaeus). 
It came under the control of the *Nabateans, who used its 
highway (the so-called “spice and incense” route) primar- 
ily for conveying caravans of goods (such as frankincense 
and myrrh) from their capital Petra and from their port Aila 
(Elath) to Gaza and the shores of the Mediterranean. Sites dis- 
covered include way stations, forts and towers, and regional 
roads. It was once thought the *Nabateans were the first to 
develop terraced agriculture in the Negev, but although they 
were undoubtedly masters in sophisticated water-gathering 
systems, which were especially important for the caravans of 
camels and men passing through the region, there is no evi- 
dence that they practiced wide-scale cultivation in the area, 
except perhaps in a very limited fashion. Toward the end of 
Nabatean rule in the Negev, settlements flourished along the 
trade route, as is now known from remains uncovered at Ave- 
dat, Mampsis, and Elusa, with inscriptions, temples, caravan- 
serai, and other structures. After the annexation of Nabatea 
by Rome in 106 c.£., the importance of the region declined; 
it revived toward the middle of the third century c.£. and en- 
tered its most prosperous era in antiquity during the Byzan- 
tine and Umayyad periods. Impressive towns from these pe- 
riods existed at Elusa (Heb. Halutza), Subeita/Sobata (Arab. 
Isbeita; Heb. Shivta), Nessana (Arab. Auja al-Hafir; Heb. Nit- 
zana), Oboda (Arab. Abda; Heb. ‘Avedat), Rehovot-in-the- 
Negev (Arab. Ruheibe), and Mampsis (Arab. Kurnub; Heb. 
Mamshit). Impressive churches are known at many of these 
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sites. An important archive of manuscripts was uncovered at 
Nessana. It has been estimated that by the Late Byzantine/ 
Umayyad periods 40,000 dunams (10,000 acres) of the Negev 
highlands were under cultivation; this was mainly achieved 
by the careful terrace and dam building and the efficient di- 
version and distribution of rainwater by channels. Numerous 
agricultural settlements have been investigated. The Negev 
settlements began declining in the Abbasid period. 


[Michael Avi-Yonah / Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


At the earliest stages of the modern Jewish return to the 
land, the Negev was visualized as a possible area of settlement 
by men like Z.D. *Levontin, who aimed at founding a settle- 
ment south of Gaza (1881-2). Like other Jews at the beginning 
of the 20" century, however, they had to abandon attempts at 
purchasing holdings, mainly because Bedouin vendors could 
not produce title deeds entered in the land registry for the 
tracts they offered. Attention was again directed to the Negev 
when Theodor *Herzl took up Davis *Trietsch’s proposal of the 
*El-Arish Project (1903), and a daring plan for a Jewish-Bed- 
ouin alliance was also put forward. After World War 1, veter- 
ans of the Jewish *Legion tried to settle on state land offered 
by the British authorities near the tell of Arad, but they de- 
spaired when no water was found. After the end of the 1930s, 
the Jewish National *Fund took over, securing and enlarging 
scattered holdings in the Negev which had been acquired be- 
forehand by Jewish individuals. Thus the three “observation 
villages” - Gevulot, Beit Eshel, and Revivim - were set up in 
1943, followed by 11 more villages established on the night of 
Oct. 6, 1946 and four more — preceding the outbreak of the 
War of Independence - in December 1947. All outposts were 
modestly supplied with water from two pipelines drawn from 
the Nir Am and Gevar'am wells in the southern Coastal Plain. 
In the 1949 Armistice Agreements with Egypt and Jordan, 
Israel’s hold of the entire Negev was endorsed, with the sin- 
gle exception of the Gaza Strip. Whereas the Negev Bedouin 
population, of which about 15,000 remained in the Negev 
after 1948, increased to about 27,000 in 1969, Jewish settle- 
ment was the principal factor causing population density in 
the Beersheba subdistrict (whose borders are nearly identi- 
cal with those of the Negev) to rise from 2.85 per sq. mi. (1.1 
per sq. km.) in 1948 to 36.5 per sq. mi. (14.1 per sq. km.) in 
1969; in the latter year, 180,400 inhabitants were counted, of 
whom 153,300 were Jews and 27,100 were Arabs. By 2003 the 
population had increased to 534,700 (107 per sq. mi.; 41.3 per 
sq. km.), including 366,900 Jews and 135,400 Arabs living in 
167 settlements. The Negev’s population comprises about 7% 
of the country’s total. 

Rural settlement quickly progressed as great efforts were 
invested in bringing mounting quantities of water to the 
Negev, first through the reconstituted pipelines from the Nir 
Am area in the 1950s, from the Yarkon springs (“Yarkon-Negev 
line”), and in the 1960s via the National Water Carrier. In the 
pattern of settlement comprising over 70 villages, three groups 
can be discerned: 
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(1) the bulk of villages, mostly moshavim, concentrated 
in the northwestern Negev and arranged in regional projects 
(Benei Shimon, Merhavim, Eshkol regions); 

(2) security settlements, preponderantly kibbutzim, along 
the border of the Gaza Strip; 

(3) outpost settlements, of the kibbutz and moshav types 
(mostly in the Arabah Valley), which combine the task of bor- 
der defense with pioneering new methods in desert and oasis 
farming. Agricultural initiative has brought citrus groves to 
the northwestern Negev and developed out-of-season vegeta- 
ble and flower cultivation both in the western Negev (Eshkol 
region) and the Arabah Valley, while cotton, fodder crops, 
sugar beet (all irrigated), wheat, and other grain crops (the 
latter grown unirrigated or with auxiliary irrigation) are char- 
acteristic of the interior part of the northwestern Negev. How- 
ever, present-day irrigation is no longer based only on the 
National Water Carrier; it also utilizes purified sewage water 
and wells. A number of kibbutzim have also developed in- 
dustrial enterprises. 

Among urban settlements, the city of Beersheba has sur- 
passed all other centers in growth and contains nearly 34% of 
the Negev’s total population; second is Dimona on the Negev 
Hills; and third is Eilat. Other urban settlements were estab- 
lished, in the northwest (Netivot, Ofakim) to serve as regional 
centers for agricultural areas and elsewhere to promote mining 
and industrial development (Arad, Yeroham, Mizpeh Ramon). 
During the 1990s the region absorbed many immigrants from 
the former Soviet Union, a process that augmented mainly 
the urban settlements of the Negev, which include 82% of the 
Negev’s population. However, by the beginning of the 21° cen- 
tury the Negev had not yet realized its full potential for settle- 
ment and development. 

The Dead Sea minerals, as well as phosphates, copper, 
clay minerals, glass sand, and methane gas constitute the 
principal foundation for the Negev’s industrial-development 
projects, whose important centers are the towns of Beersheba, 
Dimona, and Arad, the Oron and Zefa-Efeh phosphate mines, 
the factories near the latter site. The Sodom Dead Sea indus- 
trial zone has no resident population. However, high-tech in- 
dustries have also begun to find a home in the Negev, mainly 
in Beersheba’s industrial zones. Another economic branch, 
which developed mainly since the peace agreements with 
Egypt and Jordan, is tourism. The Negev offers many natural 
wonders, walking routes, and tourist attractions, among them 
Ben-Gurion’s cabin, which became a museum located at kib- 
butz *Sedeh Boker. 

The communications network of the Negev is of great 
importance in the framework of Israel's economic infrastruc- 
ture. Among highways, the Sodom-Eilat road is particularly 
busy. Second, comes the Beersheba-Dimona-Mizpeh Ra- 
mon-Eilat highway. The northern and western Negev has a 
well-developed road network. Railways link Beersheba with 
Kiryat Gat and Lydda in the north and with Dimona and the 
Oron and Zefa-Efeh mines in the south. Another important 
economic asset is the Eilat-Ashkelon oil pipeline. Finally, the 
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Eilat port and oilport are Israel's marine outlets to the south 
and east. 
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[Efraim Orni] 


NEHALIM (Heb. oom; “streams’), moshav in central Israel, 
near Lydda (Lod) airport, affiliated with Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi 
moshavim association. Originally founded by veteran farm la- 
borers in 1943 in the Huleh Valley (where its name, referring 
to the Jordan River headstreams, was chosen), the moshav 
was largely destroyed in the Israeli War of Independence and 
the settlers were transferred to the present site on the land of 
the former German colony, Wilhelma (August 1948). There, 
the group was joined by settlers from moshav Neveh Yaakov, 
north of Jerusalem, which had to be given up in May 1948. 
Later, new immigrants from Hungary and Poland joined the 
moshav. The village economy was based on intensive and fully 
irrigated farming. Nehalim had 710 inhabitants in 1969, part 
of them staff and pupils of a yeshivah which was opened in 
1958. In the mid-1990s, its population was 1,520, growing fur- 


ther to 1,920 residents in 2002. 
[Efraim Orni] 


NEHAMA, JOSEPH (ca. 1880-1971), Greek educator and 
historian. Nehama was born in Salonika, the son of the re- 
formist rabbi Judah Nehama, and studied at the Ecole Nor- 
male Orientale, the teacher training school of the Alliance 
Israélite Universelle in Paris. In his capacity as teacher and 
school principal of the local Alliance Israélite Universelle, 
Nehama devoted his life to educating several generations of 
Salonikan youth. 

For a number of periods, Nehama was a member of the 
Committee of the Jewish Community of Salonika representing 
the non-Zionist general stream of the Jewish community. As a 
historian he made a major pioneering effort in tracing the Sa- 
lonikan Jewish community’s roots in his seven-volume work, 
Histoire des Israélites de Salonique. Another noteworthy work 
was La Ville Convaitée under the pen name P. Risal. 

As a writer Nehama’ literary ability was demonstrated 
in the dozens of essays he contributed to such French literary 
publications as Mercure de France. He wrote numerous studies 
and articles in Judeo-Spanish on Jewish history, health codes, 
and commerce which appeared in the press of Salonika and 
Paris. Nehama made a great contribution to the propagation 
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and research of the Judeo-Spanish language by writing a com- 
prehensive Judeo-Spanish-French dictionary. The work, en- 
titled Dictionnaire du Judéo-Espagnol, was published in 1977 
several years after his death. 

Nehama was a prominent banker in his capacity as pres- 
ident of the Banque Union. During the Holocaust, Nehama 
managed to escape the Germans in Salonika by fleeing to 
Athens. However he was caught by the Nazis and deported 
on March 25, 1944, to Bergen-Belsen. He was liberated by the 
American army in the last days of the war. 

The Holocaust not only was a personal tragedy for Ne- 
hama, but a changing point in his attitude toward Zionism. 
Previously he had little belief in the potential of political 
Zionism and its ability to create a viable and prosperous home- 
land for the Jews. He had been one of the key community 
leaders in the 1930s who encouraged Jews to stay in Salonika 
and not immigrate to Palestine. After the Holocaust Nehama 
was greatly saddened that the prosperous Diaspora center of 
Salonika had come to an end and regretted his earlier stand 
against emigration. He was joint author (with Michael Molho) 
of The Destruction of Greek Jewry 1941-1944 (Hebrew, 1965). 
In 1973, the Jewish community of Salonika put out a French 


version of the book. 
[Yitzchak Kerem (2™ ed.)] 


NEHARDEA, town in Babylon, situated on the Euphrates 
at its junction with the Malka River, which was an important 
Jewish center and seat of a famous academy. Nehardea was 
surrounded by walls and by the Euphrates River, preventing 
its penetration by enemies (Jos., Ant., 18:311). The Jewish set- 
tlement of Nehardea was an early one. The first settlers were, 
according to tradition, those exiled in the time of Jehoiachin, 
king of Judah in the sixth century B.c.£. These exiles erected 
there a synagogue which they built with stones and earth 
brought from the site of the Temple. The synagogue was called 
Shaf ve-Yativ, i.e., “[the Divine Presence has] removed [from 
the Temple] and settled [in this place]” (Iggeret Rav Sherira 
Gaon, ed. by B.M. Lewin (1921), 72 and appendices). The ex- 
istence of its Jewish settlement in the century before the de- 
struction of the Temple is attested by the fact that the Jews of 
Babylon concentrated in it the half-shekel offering and their 
donations and offerings for the Temple and dispatched them 
from there to Jerusalem (Jos., ibid.). Josephus also relates the 
exploits of *Anilaus and Asinaus who were natives of Ne- 
hardea. At the beginning of the second century c.£., Akiva 
visited Nehardea and there intercalated the year, thus testi- 
fying to the importance of the local Jewish settlements (Yev. 
15:7). Nehardea was also the seat of the exilarch and his bet 
din. The town attained the zenith of its influence in the first 
half of the third century in the days of *Samuel, who headed 
its academy, and its influence was widespread (Ket. 54a). Of 
the scholars active there at the beginning of the amoraic pe- 
riod, Karna, Shila, and Abba b. Abba (Samuel's father) were 
noteworthy. The academy of Nehardea was destroyed in 259 
by Papa b. Nezer and its scholars moved to *Pumbedita. When 
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spiritual activity was renewed there, many important scholars 
were active in it, including Dimi and Amemar. 


[Yitzhak Dov Gilat] 


The Arab Period 

There is no extant information on a Jewish settlement in Ne- 
hardea during the Arab period. Even after the town was re- 
built, the academy did not return there. Its memory was pre- 
served in Pumbedita, however, by the fact that a group of 
sages who sat in one of the first three rows of the academy was 
referred to as “the row of Nehardea.” In his responsum to R. 
Moses b. Meshullam of Mainz, *Elijah b. Solomon ha-Kohen 
refers to the academy of Sura by the name of Nehardea. In con- 
nection with a question on the custom of saying the prayer of 
Ve-Hassienu on Rosh Ha-Shanah and the Day of Atonement, 
the gaon replied: “Heaven forbid that there be a difference over 
this matter, because it is our custom in the two metivta (acad- 
emies) in Erez Israel and Nehardea, that Ve-Hassienu is said 
on Rosh Ha-Shanah and the Day of Atonement.” B.M. Lewin 
has pointed out that the reference was to Sura, where this cus- 
tom prevailed, in contrast to Pumbedita, where it did not. On 
the other hand, for Sherira, Nehardea was synonymous with 
the academy of Pumbedita because it was the continuation of 
Nehardea. In connection with the customs of prayer he writes: 
“the custom is according to the established battei midrash of 
Nehardea and Sura” (B.M. Lewin (ed.), Ginzei Kedem, 1 (1922), 
5-6). Benjamin of Tudela, who visited *Iraq during the 1170s, 
also identifies Pumbedita with Nehardea. 


[Eliezer Bashan (Sternberg)] 
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NEHAR PEKOD, according to earlier scholars a town in 
the district of Nehardea (Babylonia), and according to more 
recent research, between Sura and Nippur. Nehar Pekod 
gained note after the tanna R. Hananiah, the nephew of the 
tanna R. Joshua b. Hananiah, settled there following the sup- 
pression of the Bar Kokhba revolt in Erez Israel (Sanh. 32b). 
The town seems to have rapidly developed into a major cen- 
ter of Jewish life. R. Hananiah tried to establish a bet midrash 
and a Sanhedrin with the authority to continue the practice 
of intercalating years and fixing months, an authority which 
was a privilege of Erez Israel (see Ber. 63a—b; Sanh. 32b; Ty, 
Sanh. 1:1, 19a). The reactivated leadership in Erez Israel im- 
mediately intervened and quashed this separatist move. It 
is reported that R. Hananiah died and was buried in Nehar 
Pekod. Further testimony about the town and its Sages stems 
from the geonic period. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Berliner, Beitraege zur Geographie und 
Ethnographie Babyloniens im Talmud und Midrasch, in: Jahres-Bericht 
des Rabbiner-Seminars zu Berlin pro 5643 (1882-1883), 52; J. Ober- 
meyer, Die Landschaft Babylonien im Zeitalter des Talmuds und des 
Gaonats (1929), 270-6; Neusner, History, 1-2 (1965-66), index. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Eshel, Jewish Settlements in Babylonia during 


Talmudic Times (1979), 157-58. 
[Eliyahu Hirschberg] 


NEHAVAND (also pronounced Nahavand), a city situated 
in west central Iran about 75 km south of *Hamadan. It was 
an important city during the Sasanian period. Its conquest 
by the invading Arabs (642 c.z.) is considered the begin- 
ning of the end of the Iranian empire. It is mentioned in the 
Babylonian Talmud as a golah (Diaspora) which may allude 
to the existence of a Jewish community in Nehavand (Kid. 
72a). *Benjamin of Tudela (1167) mentioned a city by the 
name “NHR-VNT” where 4,000 Jews lived. It is possible that 
he meant the city of Nehavand. 

During the medieval period an important *Karaite com- 
munity lived there. Prominent in it was R. Binyamin ben 
Mosheh Nehavandi (mid-9" century). We possess some frag- 
ments of his Sefer ha-Mitzvot and Sefer ha-Dinim. R. David 
d’Beth Hillel visited the city around the year 1827 and accord- 
ing to him 20 Jewish families lived there, all of whom were 
poor. He estimated the number of the Muslim population at 
3,000 families. Ephraim Neumark (1884), who did not visit 
the city, heard that 30 Jewish families lived in it. 

According to Alam-e Yahud (1945), a Jewish Persian 
monthly published in *Teheran, 115 Jewish families lived in 
Nehavand, of whom 15, among them some physicians and land 
owners, were considered rich, 50 ranked as middle class, and 
the rest were poor. There were two synagogues in the city and 
one elementary school administered by Alliance Israélite Uni- 
verselle, where 137 pupils (98 boys and 39 girls) studied up to 
the sixth grade. The sanitary conditions were reported as unsat- 
isfactory (1945). After the 1979 Islamic Revolution many left for 
Teheran, Israel, and the U.S., so that no Jewish family was re- 
ported as living in Nehavand by the end of the 20 century. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.D. Adler (ed.), The Itinerary of Benjamin 
of Tudela (1907); ‘Alam-e Yahud, a Jewish monthly in Persian pub- 
lished in Teheran, 13 (October 1945), 236; David d‘ Beth Hillel, Un- 
known Jews in Unknown Lands (1824-1832), ed. by W,J. Fischel (1973); 
L. Nemoy, Karaite Anthology (1952); E. Neumark, Massa be-Erez ha- 
Kedem, edited by A. Yaari (1947). 


[Amnon Netzer (24 ed.)] 


NEHEMIAH (Heb. 7777); “yHwu has comforted”: fifth cen- 
tury B.c.E.), cupbearer of ‘Artaxerxes 1 and later governor 
of Judah. Nothing is known of the parentage of Nehemiah 
except that he was the son of Hacaliah. Two other persons 
of that name are mentioned in the Bible: one returned with 
Zerubbabel (Ezra 2:2; Neh. 7:7), and the other, a son of Az- 
buk, was the chief of half the district of Beth-Zur and helped 
in rebuilding the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. 3:16). Nehemiah the 
son of Hacaliah was a high official at the Persian court of Ar- 
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taxerxes 1, perhaps a eunuch (cf. Lxx¢, Neh. 1:11, eunochos for 
oinochoos of LxxB). Origen considers Nehemiah, the king’s 
cupbearer, and his eunuch as one person. E. Weidner (see 
bibl.) has pointed out the importance of the cupbearer at the 
Assyrian court which, according to Herodotus (3:34), contin- 
ued at the Persian court. 

Being a trusted Jew, though a layman, Nehemiah was, 
at his own request, placed in charge of a very important and 
delicate mission - that of the governorship of Judah, which 
involved rebuilding the walls of Jerusalem and reorganizing 
the Judean province. He was thus invested with great author- 
ity which he wielded with distinction and propriety. The first 
tasks to which he set himself with great zeal were providing 
protection for Judah by restoring the walls of the capital, and 
erecting houses for its population so that all aspects of the 
community could function more smoothly. Though he suf- 
fered almost continuous interference from the governor of 
Samaria, and perhaps from those of Ammon, Arabia, and Ash- 
dod (6:1-9), he was sufficiently astute to avoid serious conflict, 
probably because he used his authority wisely and gained the 
confidence of his fellow Jews. Having achieved his primary 
objective, he next devoted himself to establishing order and 
justice in the community (7:1-3). Conscious of his position as 
a layman (and perhaps, eunuch), he submitted to the religious 
regulations of his time but was himselfa profoundly religious 
man as is evident from his concern for the levites (13:10-14), 
his conception of the sanctity of the Temple as shown in the 
Tobiah affair (13:4—-9), his appreciation of the Sabbath (10:32; 
13:15—-21), and his provision for offerings (10:33-40). It is of in- 
terest that he had drawn up his memoirs, which were doubt- 
less placed in the Temple precincts as an inscription of his 
deeds and works. 

Nehemiah is praised by Ben Sira (49:12b-13) and in 
11 Maccabees 1:18, 20-36. Josephus (Ant. 11:159-74) embel- 
lished the story of Nehemiah, but the Talmud and the Church 
Fathers were not so complimentary. The date of Nehemiah’s 
first period of service (5:14) extended from the 20" to the 3274 
year of Artaxerxes I (ie., C. 445-433 B.C.E.). The length of his 
second period (13:6-7) is not stated. 

See also *Exile, Babylonian; *Ezra and Nehemia; *His- 
tory. 

[Jacob M. Myers] 
In the Aggadah 
Nehemiah is identified with *Zerubbabel, the latter name 
being considered as indicative of his Babylonian birth (Heb. 
bap yin, “conceived in Babylon”; Sanh. 38a). He was called 
Tirshatha (Neh. 8:9) because the authorities absolved him 
(hittir) from the prohibition against gentile wine, permitting 
him, as cupbearer to the king, to drink (shatah) with him (Ty, 
Kid. 4:1, 65b). The strict rabbinic enactment prohibiting the 
handling of most vessels or utensils on the Sabbath was attrib- 
uted to Nehemiah as a means of counteracting the laxity in 
Sabbath observance during his period (Shab. 123b; Neh. 13:15). 
The sages did not call the Book of Nehemiah by his name and 
referred to it as the second part of Ezra because Nehemiah uti- 
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lized a seemingly vain expression (Neh. 5:19) and also spoke 
disparagingly of his predecessors, who included Daniel (Neh. 
5:15; Sanh. 93b). Nehemiah completed the Book of Chronicles 
which was started by Ezra (BB 15a). 
[Aaron Rothkoff] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. James, Personalities of the Old Testament 
(1943), 443-61; E. Weider, in: AFO, 17 (1956), 264-5; EL. Moriarty, 
Introducing the Old Testament (1960), 189-201; S. Mowinckel, Stu- 
dien zu dem Buche Ezra-Nehemia, 2 (1964), 76-83; J.M. Meyers (ed.), 
Ezra-Nehemiah (1965), 53-56, 74-77. IN THE AGGADAH: Ginzberg, 
Legends, 4 (19475), 352; 6 (19463), 438-9. 


NEHEMIAH (middle of second century c.£.), tanna. Ne- 
hemiah was considered one of Akiva’s outstanding disciples 
and is mentioned in all the talmudic traditions that described 
the reestablishment of the center of learning in Galilee after 
the Bar Kokhba revolt. Thus it is reported that on the easing 
of the Hadrianic persecution he took part in the activity for 
the renewal of the teaching of the Torah (Gen. R. 61:3; Eccles. 
R. 11:6). Similarly, Nehemiah was listed as one of the five or- 
dained by *Judah b. Bava at the cost of his life (Sanh. 14a), and 
also among the scholars who gathered at Usha to reconstruct 
the religious life of the people (Song R. 2:5, no. 3). He was also 
described as having been active at Bet Rimmon when the re- 
newed calendar arrangements were made (TJ, Hag. 3:1), and 
as having taken part in the convention of Jabneh (Ber. 63b). 
Though these traditions have been viewed by some as repre- 
senting distinct historical events, they should more properly 
be viewed as a family of related traditions with definite lines 
of literary dependence between them, as has been recently 
argued convincingly (Oppenheimer, 78-79). 

The Talmud (Sanh. 86a) ascribes to R. Johanan the state- 
ment that 779737 NND9iN OND (setam tosefta Rabbi Nehemyah), 
apparently ascribing to Nehemiah the authorship of all anony- 
mous statements in the Tosefta. Both the authenticity and the 
exact intent of this statement are unclear (see: *Tosefta), and 
in any case it is clear that R. Nehemiah is neither the author 
of our Tosefta (nor of any earlier version of the Tosefta which 
may have once existed), nor do his traditions take up any con- 
siderable percentage of this work. His name is mentioned 20 
times in the Mishnah and about 60 times in the Tosefta, and 
given the fact that the Tosefta is between three to four times 
longer than the Mishnah, the two figures correspond almost 
exactly. Nehemiah is also mentioned about 60 times in the 
midrashei halakhah and is well represented in both tannaitic 
halakhah and aggadah. 

The Talmud attributes to him the grammatical rule that 
the suffix 4 to a noun is equivalent to the prefix 5 (Yev. 13b). 
According to the printed edition of the Talmud, Nehemiah’s 
name is associated with the study of Merkabah mysticism 
(Shab. 80b), but in the manuscript readings of this passage 
(Oxford, Vatican 108, Munich 95) Nehemiah is not mentioned. 
Similarly, the Talmud ascribes to him a statement on the cre- 
ation, transmitted in the name of his father (Pes. 54a). A tan- 
naitic source ascribes to him the following aggadic saying: 
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NEHEMIAH BAR KOHEN ZEDEK 


“Beloved is suffering. For just as sacrifices bring atonement 
so does suffering” (Sif. Deut. 32). In a much later aggadic say- 
ing he is reported to have said: “A single individual is as im- 
portant as the whole of creation” (ARN’ 31, p. 46). According 
to the Jerusalem Talmud (Taan. 4:2, 88a) he was descended 
from the biblical Nehemiah. He lived in great poverty and on 
one occasion shared his pottage of lentils with a poor man, 
who died from eating such scant fare (Ket. 67b). He worked 
as a potter (TJ, BM 6:8, 11a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Bruell, Mevo ha-Mishnah, 1 (1876), 198-200; 
Frankel, Mishnah (19237), 185f., 222 n. 5, 324; Bacher, Tann; Hyman, 
Toledot, 924-6; H. Albeck, Mehkarim ba-Beraita ve-Tosefta (1944), 
63-65, 183; Epstein, Tanna’im, 241f.; A. Oppenheimer, in: Z. Baras, S. 
Safrai, M. Stern. Y. Tsafrir (eds.), Eretz Israel from the Destruction of 
the Second Temple to the Moslem Conquest (Heb.) (1982). 


[Stephen G. Wald (24 ed.)] 


NEHEMIAH BAR KOHEN ZEDEK (tenth century), gaon 
of the Pumbedita academy from 960 to 968; son of R. Kohen 
*Zedek, who also held this post. His brother R. Hophni was 
the father of R. Samuel b. *Hophni. R. *Sherira Gaon tells of 
the controversy between R. Nehemiah and *Aaron b. Joseph 
ha-Kohen Sarjado which arose several years after R. Aaron Sar- 
jado had been appointed gaon of Pumbedita (943); it appears 
that the original cause of the controversy was R. *Mubashshir 
b. R. Kimoi’s appointment of R. Aaron as president of his bet 
din, an appointment which Kohen Zedek viewed with disfavor. 
The struggle between Nehemiah and Aaron Sarjado broke out 
after the death of R. Amram, president of R. Aaron's bet din; 
Aaron wished to appoint R. *Sherira in Amram’s place, while 
Nehemiah contended that the position was properly his. Failing 
to achieve his aim, Nehemiah set himself up as gaon in rivalry 
with R. Aaron. In 960, when Aaron Sarjado died, Nehemiah 
officially succeeded him as gaon of Pumbedita, and his brother 
Hophni was the president of his bet din. Sherira Gaon refused 
to recognize Nehemiah’s appointment as gaon, although he did 
not suggest himself as gaon in his stead. Apparently he did not 
want to undermine the foundations of the gaonate. After the 
death of R. Hophni in 962, however, the two men agreed that 
Sherira Gaon would serve as Nehemiah’s av bet din, and after 
the latter’s death in 968, Sherira Gaon succeeded him as the 
gaon of Pumbedita. Nothing remains of Nehemiah’s teachings 
or responsa; only a number of letters survive. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: B.M. Lewin (ed.), Iggeret R. Sherira Gaon 
(1921), 121, 132-4; Cowley, in: JQR, 19 (1906/07), 104-6; J. Mann, 
ibid., 8 (1917/18), 341-7; Mann, Texts, 1 (1931), 75-83; idem, in: Tar- 


biz, 5 (1933/34), 174-6. 
[Abraham David] 


NEHEMIAH HA-KOHEN (17* century), Polish kabbalist, 
apparently born in Lvov. His personality remains obscure, 
though certain details emerge from the sometimes contra- 
dictory sources. Late in the month of Av, 1666, he arrived at 
the fortress in Gallipoli, Turkey, where *Shabbetai Zevi was 
imprisoned, and visited him there early in the month of El- 
lul. In his memoirs Loeb b. Ozer quotes information that he 
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heard from Nehemiah concerning his disputation with Shab- 
betai Zevi, indicating that Nehemiah rejected the latter’s mes- 
sianic pretensions. According to Christian sources, however, 
Nehemiah claimed that he himself was Messiah ben Joseph 
and remonstrated with Shabbetai Zevi for announcing him- 
self as Messiah ben David before Messiah ben Joseph had 
started out on his journey of tribulations. Hence for the first 
time Shabbetai Zevi found himself on the defensive before a 
man who, unlike all his other visitors, was not overwhelmed 
by him. I. Sonne questions the truth of the story about the 
disputation, considering it improbable that in an atmosphere 
of messianic tension anyone should, in the presence of the 
Messiah, cast doubts on the very fact of his being Messiah. 
After three days Nehemiah despaired of Shabbetai Zevi, and 
notified the authorities of the fortress of his own intention of 
converting to Islam. From there he repaired to Adrianople, 
where he complained to the civil authorities that Shabbetai 
was an impostor. Shabbetai was then brought before the sul- 
tan, in whose presence he too was converted to Islam. Hav- 
ing passed on his information to the Turkish authorities, Ne- 
hemiah returned at once to Lvov and to the religion of his 
fathers. His activities caused an uproar throughout Poland: 
some vindicated them, since their sole intention was to bring 
an end to the specious doings of Shabbetai Zevi, while others 
disapproved, since Nehemiah’s activities had terminated the 
great messianic awakening. Nehemiah, however, was obliged 
to wander from place to place, ultimately leaving Poland in 
about 1675, excommunicated and outcast. He even changed 
his name to Jacob in an attempt to obscure his identity. His 
persecution presumably stemmed from the bitterness of the 
Jews of Poland and Germany, and their disillusionment with 
the messianic movement. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Scholem, in: Beit Yisrael be-Polin, 2 (1953), 
44-45: idem, Shabbetai Zevi, 2 (1952), 554-64, 566-7; I. Sonne, in: Se- 


funot, 3-4 (1960), 62-66. 
[Abraham David] 


NEHER, ANDRE (1914-1988), scholar and philosopher; born 
in Obernai (Alsace). After having taught German in a high 
school before and some years after World War 11, Neher spent 
the war years together with his father Albert Neher, his elder 
brother, Judge Richard Neher, and the rest of his family, dedi- 
cating his time to intensive Jewish studies. After the liberation 
of France, Neher emerged as a highly original and captivating 
thinker, and quickly became one of the spiritual leaders of the 
young intellectuals of the French-speaking world, preaching 
ideals of reasoned belief and of respect for tradition. After be- 
ing appointed to the chair of Jewish Studies at the University of 
Strasbourg, he contributed to the development among the lo- 
cal Jewish community of deep feelings of responsibility toward 
the Jewish people in the world and toward the State of Israel 
in particular. Algerian Jews who came to Strasbourg found a 
warm welcome there, as a result of Neher’s interest in them. 
Respected in all quarters, Neher was able to convince the lo- 
cal Catholic and Protestant leaders of the legitimacy of Jewish 
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aspirations, including Zionism, and this had its repercussions 
at various national and international conventions. 

Neher took part in various initiatives on behalf of Israel in 
the Diaspora. He established himself in Jerusalem, dividing his 
time between the University of Strasbourg and academic activ- 
ity in Israel (mostly at Tel Aviv University). He was a consulting 
editor to the Encyclopaedia Judaica. The moving force of his 
philosophy is the “alliance” of God with Man, and in particular 
with the People of Israel. Neher found in the teachings of Judah 
Loew b. Bezalel (Maharal) a guide and inspiration. 

His principal works include: Transcendance et imma- 
nence (1946; with Richard Neher); Amos, contribution a létude 
du prophétisme (1950); Notes sur Qohélét (1951); L’Essence du 
prophétisme (1955); Moise et la vocation juive (1956); Jerémie 
(1960); Histoire biblique du peuple d’Israél (2 vols., 1962; with 
Renée Neher-Bernheim); L’Existence juive (1962), a collection 
of articles; Le Puits de lexil - la théologie dialectique du Maha- 
ral de Prague (1966): De ’hébreu au francais (1969); Etincelles, 
textes rabbiniques traduits et commentés (1970; with Abraham 
Epstein and Emile Sebban); LExil de la Parole, du silence bi- 
blique au silence d'Auschwitz (1970, English trans., 1980); Dans 
tes Portes Jerusalem (1972); David Gans, disciple du Maharal 
de Prague, assistant de Tycho Brahe et de Jean Kepler (1974); 
Clefs pour le Judaisme (1977); Oubekhol zot (“Nevertheless,’ in 
Hebrew, 1977); Le dur bonheur détre Juif (1978); Ils ont refait 
Leur Ame (1979); Jérusalem, vécu juif et message (1984); Jewish 
Thought and the Scientific Revolution of the Sixteenth Century 
(1986); Faust et le Maharal de Prague, le mythe et le réel (1986); 
and Korot Am Israel be-Or ha-Mikra (an adaptation in Hebrew 
of his Histoire Biblique du Peuple d’Israél, in collaboration with 
his wife Renée Neher-Bernheim; 1986). In 1980 there appeared 
the second edition of his Jeremiah (1960). On the occasion of 
his 60' birthday Neher was presented with Melanges André Ne- 
her, containing a bibliography of his articles, listing 336 items. 
In addition, in 1983 appeared the third edition in French and 
the Italian and Japanese translations of his L’Exile de la Parole, 
the Japanese translation of his Moise et la vocation juive, while 
in 1984 there appeared a selection of his writings in Russian, 
‘The Philosophy of André Neher. He received the 1977 Remem- 
brance Award for Holocaust Literature established by the 
World Federation of the Bergen-Belsen Associations. 

His wife, RENEE NEHER-BERNHEIM (1922- ), a his- 
torian, was born in Paris. In 1972 she was appointed lecturer 
in Jewish History at the School for Overseas Students of the 
Hebrew University, Jerusalem. She wrote Le Judaisme dans le 
monde romain (1959), La Déclaration Balfour (1969), and in 1974 
completed the publication of her Histoire Juive - faits et docu- 
ments — de la Renaissance a nos jours (1963-65, 1974). In 1977 she 
published Documents inédits sur lentrée des Juifs dans la société 
francaise (1750-1850), 2 volumes and in 1983, Feu Vert a Israél, 
lépoque décisive de la Déclaration Balfour. She later wrote Jéru- 
salem, trois millénaires de histoire (1997), La vie juive en terre 
sainte sous les Turcs ottomans (1517-1918) (2001), and Histoire 
juive de la Révolution a l'Etat d’Israél (2002). 

[Moshe Catane] 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Blanchot, L’entretien infini (1968), 180- 
192; A. Lacocque and B. Keller, Foi et Vie (1968), 1-2, 19-23; J. Ne- 
dava, in: Moshe (1974), 6-15; A. Hazan, Mélanges Andre Neher (1975), 
Postface, 443-446. 


NEHORAH (Heb. 57373; “light”), rural center in southern 
Israel established in 1956 in the framework of the *Lachish 
regional development project, to service a bloc of moshavim 
comprising Nogah, Zohar, Ozem, Shahar, and Nir Hen. Ne- 
horah had 131 inhabitants in 1970. By 2002 its population was 


1,020. 
[Efraim Orni] 


NEHORAI (end of second century c.£.), tanna. Neho- 
rai is referred to three times in the Mishnah, once in Nazir 
9:5, mentioning that Samuel was a Nazirite; once in Avot 4:14, 
where he says, “Exile thyself to a place of Torah; and say not 
it will come after thee or that thy companions will assist thee 
to maintain it; and lean not upon thine own understanding”; 
and lastly in Kiddushin 4:14, where he states, “I would disre- 
gard all other crafts and teach my son only Torah. For man 
enjoys its reward in this world, while its principal remains 
to him for the world to come.” In Nazir he engages in discus- 
sion with R. Jose; the Mishnah at the end of Kiddushin is a 
late addition from Tosefta Kiddushin 8:16, where his words 
appear between those of Rabbi and of R. Simeon ben 
Eleazar. Similarly, in Avot 4:14 his statement is placed in 
the context of 4' and 56 generation tannaim. On the other 
hand he is quoted as transmitting traditions in the name of 
R. Joshua (Seder Olam 22, Nazir 5a). The reference to Neho- 
rai in Tosef. RH 1:16 has been identified with the tanna Ne- 
horai ben Shinai mentioned in Tosefta Maasrot 1:1 (see Lie- 
berman, Tosefet Rishonim, 4, 194). If these two figures are one 
and the same, then the notion that Nehorai dealt almost 
exclusively with aggadah would have to be modified some- 
what. 

The Talmud asserts (Shab. 147b) that his name was 
not Nehorai at all, and that he is actually to be identified 
with the far better known tanna R. *Nehemiah, or perhaps 
even with the famous figure *Eleazar b. Arakh, and he was 
called Nehorai (“light”) because he enlightened the eyes of his 
colleagues in knowledge of halakhah. This assertion, however, 
should be understood in the light of the general tendency 
of the Talmud, both when retelling biblical stories and when 
elaborating the biographies of early talmudic sages, to iden- 
tify obscure and little known figures with more famous 
and well known figures. The further statement (Er. 13b) that 
Meir is the same as Nehorai is little more than a play on words 
(both names being derived from words denoting “light”), 
and cannot be taken as reflecting a serious historical tradi- 
tion, since Nehorai is found together with Meir in Avot 4:10 
and in Kiddushin 4:14 they are both mentioned in the same 
Mishnah. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 918f.; Bacher, Tann, 2 
(1890), 377-83. 
[David Joseph Bornstein / Stephen G. Wald (24 ed.)] 
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NEHUNYA BEN HA-KANAH 


NEHUNYA BEN HA-KANAH (dates uncertain), tanna. 
Mishnah Ber. 4:2 relates two prayers which he would recite 
when entering and leaving the study hall. An aggadic state- 
ment is transmitted in his name in Avot 3:5, and two halakhot 
are transmitted in his name in Tosefta Ket. 3:5. One of these 
halakhot is brought in Tosefta BK 7:18, apparently responding 
to the words of R. Meir. Similarly his statement in Avot fol- 
lows the statements of R. Simeon and Haninah b. Hakinai, 
which would place him in the fourth generation of tannaim, 
in the middle to end of the second century. On the other hand, 
the Babylonian Talmud asserts that *Ishmael received from 
Nehunya his practice of interpreting the Torah with the herme- 
neutical rule of kelal u-ferat (“general propositions and partic- 
ulars,” see *Midrashei Halakhah, Distinct Exegetical Methods), 
which would place him in the second generation of tannaim. 
This tradition may, however, be a later expansion and elabora- 
tion of the relatively early tradition according to which Akiva 
learned the principle of ribbui u-mi'ut (“extension and limi- 
tation’) from *Nahum of Gimzo (Shevu. 26a). Similarly, the 
Talmud relates a discussion between Nehunya and Johanan b. 
Zakkai (see BB 10b), but this is a relatively late aggadic traditon 
whose historical authenticity cannot be confirmed. So also the 
Tanhuma (Deut. to 26:13) cites a halakhic discussion between 
him and Joshua b. Hananiah, referring to him as Nehunya b. 
ha-Kanah of Emmaus. He is named in the TB as disputing with 
R. Eliezer and R. Joshua (Hullin 129b), but in Eduyot 6:3 and 4 
it is clear that the tanna originally mentioned in this tradition 
was Nehunya b. Elinathan of Kefar ha-Bavli. 

He dictum in Avot was: “He who takes upon himself 
the yoke of Torah will have the yoke of worldly care removed 
from him; but he who casts off the yoke of Torah will have 
placed upon him the yoke of the kingdom and the yoke of 
worldly care” (Avot 3:5). The talmudic tradition transmits the 
text of the prayers which he spoke when entering and leaving 
the house of study as follows: “On entering what did he say? 
‘May it be Thy will, Oh Lord, that I become not impatient with 
my fellows and that they become not impatient with me, that 
we declare not the clean unclean nor the unclean clean... so 
that I be not put to shame both in this world and in the world 
to come? On his departure what did he say? ‘I give thanks to 
Thee, O Lord, that thou hast set my portion with those who 
sit in houses of study and in synagogues and not with those 
who sit in theaters and circuses. For I toil and they toil. Iam 
industrious and they are industrious. I toil to possess the 
Garden of Eden and they toil for the pit of destruction” (Ty, 
Ber. 4:2, 7d: cf. Ber. 28b for another tradition). The TB relates 
that when Nehunya’s pupils asked him by what virtue he had 
attained old age, he replied: “Never in my life have I sought 
honor through the degradation of my fellow, nor has the curse 
of my fellow gone up with me upon my bed [i.e., he forgave all 
who had vexed him before retiring to sleep], and I have been 
generous with my money” (Meg. 28a). The medieval Kabbal- 
ists attributed to him the mystical work Sefer ha-Bahir. The 
prayer *Anna be-Khoah (based upon the Divine Name of 42 
letters) is also ascribed to him. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 923; Frankel, Mishnah, 
105; Bacher, Tann, 1 (19037), index; J. Bruell, Mevo ha-Mishnah, 1 


(1876), 94. 
[Yitzhak Dov Gilat / Stephen G. Wald (274 ed.)] 


NEHUSHTAN (Heb. JnW7}), the name of the *copper serpent 
which King Hezekiah broke into pieces (11 Kings 18:4). The 
name suggests both its serpentine shape (nahash) as well as 
the material (nehoshet) of which it was made. Since the smash- 
ing of the copper serpent parallels the shattering of the pillars 
and the cutting down of the Asherah (ibid.), it was probably 
located in the Temple court in Jerusalem. It was thus one of 
the cultic symbols of the people who assembled in the Temple 
courts. Like the local shrines (bamot), however, and like the 
two other objects named in the verse, it was illegitimate in 
the Deuteronomic view, in accordance with which Hezekiah 
abolished the former and destroyed the latter (ibid.). The Ne- 
hushtan probably stood in the Temple court, and the people 
believed that it had the power of curing sicknesses. Serpents 
are also associated with fertility. In this respect the copper ser- 
pent differed from the *cherubim, whose location was in the 
innermost sanctum of the Temple, hidden from human sight. 
Some scholars hold that the copper serpent in Jerusalem was 
set near “the stone of Zoheleth (“the crawler’s [i-e., serpent’s] 
stone”), which is beside En-Rogel” (1 Kings 1:9), that is, out- 
side the Temple enclosure. However, there are no grounds for 
connecting the copper serpent with the stone of Zoheleth. At 
the latter, sheep and oxen were sacrificed (ibid.), whereas only 
meal-offerings were offered to the copper serpent. 

The account in Numbers 21:6-9 states that its form was 
that of a saraf, traditionally, a “fiery serpent.’ It probably had 
wings, for so serafim are described in the Bible (cf. Isa. 14:29; 
30:6). Herodotus (2:75; 3:109) also states that in his day people 
told of the existence of flying serpents in the Arabian desert. 

Some scholars assume that the copper serpent entered 
the Israelite cult as a Canaanite heritage and only popular be- 
lief ascribed it to Moses, but this is to assume that we know 
more about “popular” vs. “official” religion in ancient Israel 
than we do. (For the problem of “official” vs. “popular,” see 
Berlinerblau.) M. Noth contends that this tradition is some- 
what later than the others associated with the Exodus from 
Egypt, since it can only have arisen after David had captured 
Jerusalem. H. Gressmann suggested that Moses adopted the 
copper serpent from the Midianites, but this has been rejected 
by other scholars. Ackerman believes that Asherah was con- 
nected with serpents so that the destruction of Asherah and 
the serpent would likewise be connected. Note that Nehushta, 
a name similar to that of the serpent, was borne by the mother 
of King Jehoiakin (11 Kings 24:8). For serpent iconography 
and the Bible, see Williams-Forte. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Noeldeke, in: ZDMG, 12 (1888), 482; H. 
Gressmann, Mose und seine Zeit (1913), 284-5; W.E. Albright, in: 
AJSLL, 36 (1920), 258-94; S.A. Cook, The Religion of Ancient Pales- 
tine in the Light of Archaeology (1930), 98 ff., 117-20; M. Noth, Uber- 
lieferungsgeschichte des Pentateuch (1948), 133-4; M. Haran, in: vt, 
10 (1960), 117-8. ADD BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Williams-Forte, in: E. 
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Williams-Forte and L. Gorelick (eds.), Ancient Seals and the Bible 
(with illustrations; 1983), 18-43; M. Cogan and H. Tadmor, 11 Kings 
(AB; 1988), 217; S. Ackerman, in: JBL, 112 (1993), 385-401; J. Berliner- 
blau: in, R. Chazan et al (eds., Ki Baruch Hu ... Studies B.A. Levine 
(1999), 153-70 


[Menahem Haran / S. David Sperling (2"4 ed.)] 


NEHUTEI (Aram. ?X173 PRIN, Nahutei, sing. xpi] Nehuta; 
“one who goes down’), rabbis who went from Erez Israel acad- 
emies to those of Babylonia, or vice-versa. The name was first 
applied to *Ulla, a native of Erez Israel in the third century c.z. 
(TJ, Kil. 9:4, 32c). He was given this epithet because from time 
to time he “went down” from Erez Israel to Babylonia and had 
discussions in Babylonia with the heads of its academies and 
its scholars. Rav *Hisda referred to Ulla as “our teacher who 
came down from Erez Israel” (Ber. 38b: see Dikdukei Soferim). 
When he came to Babylonia, Ulla brought with him the hal- 
akhic and aggadic sayings of Johanan and Eleazar, the heads 
of the academy of Tiberias at that time. He also described 
the customs and ways of the Jews of Israel, and evoked his- 
torical memories and popular sayings current among them. 
He used to compare the customs current among the Jews of 
Babylonia with those current in Erez Israel. Generally he gave 
preference to the customs of Erez Israel, and more than once 
he uttered caustic comments about the Jews and scholars of 
Babylonia (Ta/an. 9b). In the first half of the fourth century the 
name nehutei was given to a few scholars, born apparently in 
Babylonia, who traveled to the academies of Erez Israel and 
brought back with them the teachings of its scholars. The 
best known of them were * Dimi, Samuel b. Judah, Rabin, and 
*Isaac b. Joseph. The purpose of their activity was to trans- 
mit the teachings of Erez Israel to Babylonia, and vice versa. 
Through their activity, the texts of the Mishnah and the be- 
raitot and their exact meaning were established, and the hal- 
akhic and aggadic sayings of the first amoraim of Erez Israel, 
such as *Hanina, *Johanan, *Eleazar, and *Simeon b. Lakish 
in Tiberias and *Abbahu in Caesarea, and of the first amoraim 
of Babylonia, such as *Rav and *Samuel, *Huna and *Hisda, 
and others, were elucidated. 

By their activities the nehutei contributed to the cross- 
fertilization of the academies of Erez Israel and Babylonia. 
Their words were tested in the academies and compared with 
parallel traditions, and in this way they attempted to arrive at 
the precise implication of the statements, their truth, and their 
reliability. In this manner the nehutei made their contribution 
to the formation and elucidation of many topics in the Baby- 
lonian Talmud. As a result of the connections established by 
the nehutei between the academies of Erez Israel and Babylo- 
nia the mutual knowledge of the two large Jewish communi- 
ties was increased, and so the Oral Law was prevented from 
developing separately with the two communities becoming 
two nations, alien one to another. The scholars mentioned 
were especially active in two academies — in Tiberias in Erez 
Israel and in Pumbedita in Babylonia. References are found 
at times to the nehutei informing Babylonia of various hala- 
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khot by means of letters (Git. 9b). These scholars were active 
until the middle of the fourth century c.£. In the opinion of 
*Sherira Gaon (Iggeret..., ed. B. Lewin, p. 61) their mission 
ceased because of the increase of restrictive edicts in Erez 
Israel and the decrease of Torah there. The reference is appar- 
ently to the restrictive edicts of Constantius (377-361) in the 
340s and 350s and the revolt by a section of the Jews of Erez 
Israel against Gallus in 351. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Halevy, Dorot, 2 (1923), 467 ff; A. Steinsaltz, 


in: Talpioth, 9 (1964), 294-306. 
[Moshe Beer] 


NE’ ILAH (Heb. my), a worship service deriving from the 
ritual of the Second Temple, but subsequently recited only 
on the Day of Atonement as its concluding rite (see Ta’an. 4:1; 
Taan. 26b and Ty, Taan. 4:167c; TJ, Ber. 4:1, 7b-c; Yoma 87b and 
TJ, Yoma 8:8, 45c). It was originally recited on all public fast 
days, in addition to the Day of Atonement. It also concluded 
the daily *Maamadot, where laymen from provincial commu- 
nities prayed with their priestly delegates in Jerusalem. The full 
name of the service is Ne’ilat Shearim (“Closing of the Gates”), 
referring to the daily closing of the Temple gates. On the Day 
of Atonement this literal closing (ne’ilat shaarei heikhal) was 
associated with the symbolic closing of the heavenly gates, 
which remained open to prayer until sunset (ne’ilat shaarei 
shamayim). Throughout the year, according to the Talmud, 
Ne’ilah was recited one hour before sunset, when the Temple 
Gates were closed; on the Day of Atonement, because of its 
length, Ne’ilah did not begin until close to sunset. Once Ne’ilah 
was limited to the Day of Atonement, it began before twilight 
and ended at nightfall. 

By the third century Ne’ilah consisted of an *Amidah of 
seven benedictions, parallel to the other statutory services of 
the day. It likewise featured confession of sins. Attah yodea 
razei olam (“Thou knowest the secrets of the world”), how- 
ever, and *Al Het were replaced by two prayers unique to the 
confession in the Ne’ilah service: Attah noten yad le-foshe’im 
(“Thou stretchest forth Thy hand [in forgiveness] to sinners”) 
and Attah hivdalta enosh (“Thou has distinguished man [from 
the beast]”). These recapitulate the biblical-talmudic doctrine 
that God eagerly forgives the truly penitent. In accordance 
with the rabbinic idea that the divine judgment, inscribed on 
*Rosh Ha-Shanah, is not sealed until the Day of Atonement 
ends, the word to “inscribe” (4n3, ktv) (in the Book of Life) is 
amended to “seal” (Onn, htm). To set it off from the preced- 
ing Minhah service, Ne’ilah is prefaced by Ashrei (Ps. 145) and 
U-Va le-Ziyyon Goel, which ordinarily introduce Minhah. 

Ne’ilah was eventually embellished with sacred poetry, 
especially Selihot. Impressive melodies heightened the emo- 
tional impact of Ne’ilah. The central motif is exhortation to 
make a final effort to seek forgiveness before the heavenly gates 
close at sunset. Yet the overall tone is one of confidence, es- 
pecially in the final litany. The service proper concludes with 
*Avinu Malkenu and *Kaddish. The entire ritual culminates 
in responsive proclamations of *Shema, followed by Barukh 
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NEILSON, JULIA 


shem kevod malkhuto, and “The Lord, He is God” (1 Kings 
18:39). A single shofar blast announces the end of the “Sab- 
bath of Sabbaths.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Arzt, Justice and Mercy (1963), 271-86; L. 
Ginzberg, Perushim ve-Hiddushim ba-Yerushalmi, 3 (1941), 67-108; 
Morgenstern, in: HUCA, 6 (1929), 12-37; E. Munk, World of Prayer, 


2. (1963), 262-7. 
[Herman Kieval] 


NEILSON, JULIA (1868-1957), English romantic actress. 
Born in London, Julia was the daughter of Alexander Ritchie 
Neilson, a silversmith and jeweler, and Emily Davis, and was 
a cousin of three other well-known actresses of the Davis 
family, Lily Hanbury, Hilda Jacobson, and Nora Kerin. She 
made her first appearance(1888) in WS. Gilbert’s Pygmalion 
and Galatea, toured with Beerbohm Tree in 1889, and acted 
with him at the Theatre Royal, Haymarket, for five years. In 
1890 she married Fred Terry, brother of the celebrated Ellen 
Terry. Julia became famous for her acting in such plays as A 
Woman of No Importance, The Prisoner of Zenda, Sweet Nell 
of Old Drury, and The Scarlet Pimpernel. Her greatest suc- 
cess was as Rosalind in As You Like It (1896). She visited the 
US. in 1895 and again in 1910. In 1900, she and her husband 
went into management and for the next 30 years played and 
toured with their own company. Both their children, Dennis 
(1895-1932) and Phyllis (1892-1977), acted under the name 
of Neilson-Terry. Neilson’s memoirs, This for Remembrance, 
were published in 1940. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


NEIMAN, YEHUDAH (1931- ), Israeli painter. Neiman 
was born in Warsaw. After immigrating to Erez Israel in 1940, 
he studied painting in Tel Aviv and created stage designs 
for theaters but settled in Paris in 1954. From 1955 to 1965 
he painted lyrical abstract paintings, concerning himself 
mainly with colors, by means of which he constructed his 
compositions of line, space, and light. At that time he was 
known as the leading “Luminist painter” because of his lyrical 
synthesis of space and light. In 1966, he made his first mechan- 
ical works using photographs which were printed on sheets 
of canvas or painted aluminum. This “photoméchanique,” in 
which he was a master-artist, enabled him to multiply one 
photograph form and thus create a symmetrical composi- 
tion. His art portrayed an erotic spirit, using different parts 
of the human body as subject matter and creating erotic sug- 
gestions in the composition. He applied this “photomécha- 
nique” method to silkscreen and sculpture. Neiman held 
many exhibitions in Europe and Israel, and was represented 
at the “Erotic Art” exhibition in Sweden (1968), the “Mec-Art” 
exhibition in the Apollinaire Gallery, Milan (1969), and the 
Erotic Art exhibition in the Museum of Modern Art, Stock- 
holm, in the same year. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.L. Swiners, in: Terre d’image 33 (1966); Y. 
Fischer, in: Kav, 7 (1967); J. Kultermann, The New Sculpture (1969). 


[Judith Spitzer] 
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NEIPRIS, JOSEPH (1918-1991), Israeli social worker. Neipris 
was born in Malden, Massachusetts. He served as a psychiatric 
social worker, and in 1950 settled in Israel, where in 1952 he 
became administrative director of the Lasker Mental Hygiene 
and Child Guidance Clinic. In 1968, he was appointed deputy 
director of the School of Social Work at the Hebrew Univer- 
sity of Jerusalem. Neipris was co-author of The Individual and 
the Group (1953) and the author of Social Welfare and Social 
Services in Israel (1981). He was the Encyclopaedia Judaica de- 
partmental editor for Jews in social welfare. 


NEISSER, HANS PHILIPP (1895-1975), economist. Born 
into a distinguished professional family in Breslau, Germany, 
Neisser obtained a doctorate in jurisprudence from the Uni- 
versity of Breslau. He served on various government economic 
commissions, was economic adviser to the Weimar govern- 
ment, and edited one of Germany’s leading economic weekly 
magazines, Wirtschaft (1922 to 1927). In 1927 he began to teach 
at the University of Kiel and was at the same time director of 
the Institute for World Economy. Emigrating to the U.S. in 
1933, he was professor of monetary theory at the University of 
Pennsylvania from 1933 to 1943, the first Jew to attain a posi- 
tion at that university. During the last two years of this period 
he headed the division of research at the U.S. Office of Price 
Administration in Washington. He was also research princi- 
pal at the Institute of World Affairs (1943-51). From 1943 to 
1965 he was professor of economics in the graduate faculty of 
the New School for Social Research in New York City, where 
he also served in a leadership capacity, including tenure as 
chairman of the department of economics, until his retire- 
ment. He then became professor emeritus (1965-75). Under 
his guidance, the New School became the first teaching insti- 
tution in the metropolitan area to establish a training center 
for econometric study. Described as one of the most brilliant 
economic minds of his generation, Neisser focused mainly on 
general economic theory, international economics, and mon- 
etary and banking developments. 

His publications include Der Tauschwert des Geldes 
(1928); Some International Aspects of the Business Cycle (1936); 
National Incomes and International Trade (with F. Modigliani, 
1953); and On the Sociology of Knowledge, an Essay (1965). 


[Joachim O. Ronall / Ruth Beloff (2"4 ed.)] 


NEIZVESTNY, ERNST (1926- ), Russian sculptor and 
draughtsman. Neizvestny was one of the few living Russian 
artists whose work became known and admired in the West. 
This was largely the result of the admiration and advocacy of 
the English art critic John Berger, in whose opinion “Neiz- 
vestny is principally the first visual artist of genius to have 
emerged in the Soviet Union since the twenties.” He came into 
prominence during the regime of Nikita Khrushchev. Ona fa- 
mous occasion Neizvestny argued with the Russian leader at 
the opening of an exhibition of advanced art he had organized 
in Moscow. Neizvestny’s art is best when dealing with the hu- 
man figure. He cast his bronzes personally in a small furnace, 
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since access to a state foundry was denied him. Both his draw- 
ings and sculptures have a heroic quality, even willfully ab- 
stract. After Khruschev’s deposition, a close friendship devel- 
oped between the two and the headstone over Khrushchev’s 
tomb in the Novodevichi cemetery in Moscow was carved by 
Neizvestny, in accordance with a wish expressed by Khrush- 
chev before his death. 

Neizvestny later immigrated to the United States after 
leaving the Soviet Union for Switzerland in 1976. He held ex- 
hibitions in many countries including Scandinavia, Italy, and 
Switzerland. His essays on art, literature, and philosophy, col- 
lected in Space, Time and Synthesis in Art, appeared in English 
in 1990. After the breakup of the Soviet Union he was com- 
missioned to erect three Gulag memorials. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. England, Ernest Neizvestny, Life and 
Work (1984); A. Leong, The Life and Art of Ernst Neizvestny (2002). 


[Charles Samuel Spencer] 


°NEKLYUDOV, NICOLAI ADRIANOVICH (1840-1896), 
Russian criminologist, counselor to the Ministry of Justice. 
From 1877 Neklyudov served as member of the committee 
for the advancement of the economic status of the Jews. In 
1880 he, together with V.D. Karpov (an official of the Minis- 
try of Interior), submitted a memorandum to the committee 
refuting the charge that the Jews were engaged in unproduc- 
tive activities and exploited the non-Jewish population. Nek- 
lyudov stood for the emancipation of the Jews, advocating the 
dissolution of the *Pale of Settlement. Such a step, he averred, 
would be advantageous to the non-Jewish population through 
the development of trade and commerce in the interior of Rus- 
sia. At the same time he argued that “Reason does not justify 
placing a population of several millions in the same category 
as criminals.’ No action was taken on his proposal, as the com- 
mittee was soon dismissed. 


NELSON, BENJAMIN (1911-1977), U.S. sociologist. Born in 
New York, Nelson graduated in medieval history from Co- 
lumbia University. He taught at the universities of Chicago 
and Minnesota and the State University of New York before 
taking the position of professor of sociology and history in 
the graduate faculty of the New School for Social Research in 
1966. Nelson's chief interest was in the sociological approaches 
to history and in the sociology of psychoanalysis and the arts. 
He opposed theoretical and practical “uniformitarianism” in 
favor of studying varied cultural histories. For Nelson, his- 
tory comprised not only all the great civilizations described in 
the historical record but also their interconnections and 
evolutions since the beginning of civilization itself. His later 
work emphasized the study of civilizational complexes and 
encounters, particularly comparisons between China and 
the West. 

Nelson helped found the Society for the Scientific Study 
of Religion and served as its vice president from 1976. He also 
was president of the International Society for the Comparative 
Study of Civilizations from 1971 until his death. 
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Among his numerous publications are “The Legend of 
the Divine Surety and the Jewish Money Lender” (1939); The 
Idea of Usury: From Tribal Brotherhood to Universal Otherhood 
(1949); and On the Roads to Modernity (1981). He also edited 
Freud and the Twentieth Century (1958). 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.V. Walter (ed.), Civilizations East and 
West: A Memorial Volume for Benjamin Nelson (1985). 


[Werner J. Cahnman / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


NELSON, LEONHARD (1882-1927), German philosopher, 
a descendant of Moses Mendelssohn. Born in Berlin, he was 
baptized while a child. He became lecturer in philosophy in 
the faculty of natural sciences at Goettingen in 1909 and pro- 
fessor in 1919. He founded the “New Fries School,’ which, fol- 
lowing J.F. Fries (1793-1873) and using psychological method, 
wanted to renew Kant’s teaching, but on a basis entirely dif- 
ferent from that of the Neo-Kantians. To provide a forum 
for this school, Nelson founded the “Discussion groups of 
the Fries School” (1904-08), and published many articles, the 
most famous of which is “Die Unmoeglichkleit der Erkennt- 
nistheorie”; the English version of which appeared in the col- 
lection of his articles Socratic Method and Critical Philosophy 
(1949). His main interest was in ethics, and his own ethics are 
close to those of Kant but without sharing their severe pen- 
dantry. Nelson developed his ethics in Vorlesungen ueber die 
Grundlagen der Ethik, 3 vols. (1917-32). Volume 1 dealt with 
the bases of ethics, volume 2 with pedagogy, and volume 3 is 
devoted to the philosophy of law and politics. In politics Nel- 
son was close to moderate Socialism, similar to that of Franz 
*Oppenheimer. The principles of society’s existence cannot 
be surrendered to majority decisions, since this would aban- 
don them to arbitrariness and chance, for one cannot be cer- 
tain that the majority even knows what is best for it. His stu- 
dents issued some of his unpublished lectures, among them 
the great work Fortschritte und Rueckschritte der Philosophie; 
von Hume und Kant bis Hegel und Fries (1962), edited by Ju- 
lius Kraft. A list of his works is to be found in L. Nelson zum 
Gedaechtnis (1953). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Falkenfeld, Kantstudien (1928), 247-55; 
Encyclopedia of Philosophy, 5(1967), 463-7; B. Selchow, L. Nelson, ein 


Bild seines Lebens (1938). 
[Samuel Hugo Bergman] 


NELSON, LOUIS (1895-1969), U.S. labor leader. Born in 
Kharkov, Russia, Nelson immigrated to the United States with 
his family as a young child. He left school at the age of 12 to 
work in the needle trade, joining the Raincoat Makers’ Union 
and then the Amalgamated Clothing Workers as a tailor. A 
member of the Young People’s Socialist League and affiliated 
with the left wing of the Socialist movement, he was active in 
opposition to the Amalgamated leadership. He was expelled 
from Amalgamated in the early 1920s, became a dressmaker 
in a dress shop and worked with the dual, Communist-con- 
trolled union, the Needle Trades Industrial Union. Later he 
reappraised his own position and came to believe that the 
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small shop, which he had supported, permitted employers 
to avoid enforcing union conditions and that the installation 
of machines had in fact preserved jobs in those shops where 
they were installed. Nelson rejoined the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union in 1931 and took an active part in 
the successful dressmakers’ strike of 1933. In the following 
year he became manager of Local 155, the Knit Goods Work- 
ers’ Union, an industrial local with a membership of under 
1,000. As manager of this union for 35 years, Nelson built it 
up to one of the strongest and most responsible of the 11gwu 
locals and by 1969 it had a membership of about 14,000. In 
1952 he was elected a vice president of the 11Gwu and served 
in that post until his death. 

Long interested in Yiddish culture and education, Nel- 
son supported the Folksbine theater and the work of y1vo. By 
the 1960s the membership of Local 155 was no longer primar- 
ily Jewish but Nelson continued to arrange the appearance of 
Jewish artists and singers before the local’s members. He was 
prime mover in the establishment of the Jewish Labor Com- 
mittee. A non-Zionist, he supported the Bund position in re- 
gard to a Jewish state. 


NEMEROV, HOWARD (1920-1991), U.S. poet and nov- 
elist. Nemerov was born in New York. His sister was Di- 
ane *Arbus, the photographer. He was educated at Harvard 
and served as a pilot in World War 11. He was awarded the 
Pulitzer Prize (1978) and was the Poet Laureate from 1988 to 
1990. His poetry is marked by a brooding, illuminating intelli- 
gence as well as comic irony and wit: for example, in “A Mem- 
ory of My Friend,’ a “Jewish atheist stubborn as Freud” says 
to a departing guest, “... instead of ‘Good night; ‘Go with 
God.” His Judaism was secular though he did focus on themes 
drawn from Hebrew Scripture and Jewish history, as, for 
example, in “To the Babylonians” and “False Solomon's Seal,” 
and in the poetic dramas, “Endor” and “Cain” He also brought 
Hebrew Scripture into the narrative allusiveness of the poem, 
as in “Small Moment,” with its epigraphic reference to Isa- 
iah 54:7, and in “The First Day.’ He wrote three novels: The 
Melodramatists (1949); Federigo; or, The Power of Love (1954); 
and The Homecoming Game: A Novel (1992). His Collected 
Poems were published in 1977; A Howard Nemerov Reader, 
in 1991. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Labrie, Howard Nemerov (1980); W. Mills, 
The Stillness in Moving Things: The World of Howard Nemerov (1975); 
D. Potts, Howard Nemerov and Objective Idealism: The Influence of 


Owen Barfield (1994). 
[Lewis Fried (24 ed.)] 


NEMETH, ANDOR (1891-1953); Hungarian and French au- 
thor and critic. From 1938 Németh lived in France, where he 
published Kafka ou le mystére juif (1947). His other works in- 
clude a study of the empress Maria Theresa (1938). From 1947 
until his death as a paralytic, Németh edited the Hungarian 
literary periodical, Csillag, also translating many works from 
English and French. 
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NEMETZ, NATHAN THEODORE (1913-1997), Canadian 
lawyer, judge, and community leader. Born in Winnipeg, Man- 
itoba, Nathan Nemetz moved to Vancouver, British Colum- 
bia in 1923. He completed a history degree at the University of 
British Columbia (UBC) in 1934 and was called to the bar in 
1937. Moved by the problem of high unemployment, Nemetz 
entered the field of labor law, eventually representing both the 
provincial government and numerous workers’ associations 
as one of Bc’s top mediators. His strong social conscience also 
led Nemetz to an active pursuit of anti-discrimination work 
and inter-ethnic relations. During the 1950s he was a found- 
ing member of the Vancouver section of the Canadian Civil 
Liberties Union and a board member of the Vancouver Civic 
Unity Association, which successfully lobbied the provincial 
government to pass legislation making it illegal to discrimi- 
nate in public places based on racial grounds. Nemetz was 
also active in the Jewish community. In addition to serving as 
president of the local chapter of B’nai B'rith and guiding much 
of the community relations work of the Pacific Region of the 
Canadian Jewish Congress, Nemetz was for many years the 
co-chairman of the Canadian Council of Christians and Jews. 
He was appointed to the Bc Supreme Court in 1963 and was 
named chief justice in 1973. Between 1978 and 1988 he served 
in the province’s top judicial position as chief justice of the Bc 
Court of Appeal, doing much work to modernize the appeal 
process. Nemetz maintained a long association with the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia, serving a term as chancellor from 
1972 to 1975. Nemetz was named to the Order of British Co- 
lumbia and was made a Companion of the Order of Canada, 
the nation’s highest civilian award. Following his 1997 death, 
the Nathan T. Nemetz Chair in Legal History at the uBc Fac- 
ulty of Law was endowed in his honor. 


[Barbara Schober (2"4 ed.)] 


NEMIROV (Pol. Niemiréw), town in Vinnitsa district, 
Ukraine. It was annexed by Russia after the second partition 
of Poland (1793), and was incorporated in the district of Po- 
dolia until the Russian Revolution. Under Polish rule it was 
a fortified city of considerable importance. A Jewish settle- 
ment in Nemirov is first mentioned in 1603. In the 1630s, Yom 
Tov Lipmann *Heller held rabbinical office there for a while. 
During the *Chmielnicki persecutions of 1648 thousands of 
Jews from other localities sought refuge in Nemirov; however, 
the city fell to the Cossacks, who massacred 6,000 Jews. The 
slaughter at Nemirov, one of the worst of that period, created 
a profound impression, becoming a symbol of all the terrible 
massacres the Jews suffered at the hands of cruel rioters. Re- 
ports and legends spread about the heroic acts of the Jews of 
Nemirov who chose martyrdom (see *Kiddush ha-Shem) and 
rabbis and paytanim composed special kinot and selihot on the 
destruction of the community. At a meeting of the *Council of 
the Lands held in 1650, the anniversary of the massacre (20' 
of Sivan - 20 of June) was proclaimed a day of mourning and 
public fasting. Reports and legends spread about the heroic 
acts of the Jews of Nemirov who chose martyrdom (see *Kid- 
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dush ha-Shem). Jews started to resettle there when the town 
was retaken by the Poles, and their situation was especially 
satisfactory under the Turkish rule over Podolia (1672-99). In 
the 18' and 19" centuries Jews owned a large distillery, dye- 
ing factory, and hide-processing facilities. At the beginning 
of the 18 century the Great Synagogue was erected. Early in 
the 19** century, Nemirov became a center for the Hasidim of 
*Nahman of Bratslav. In 1765, 602 Jewish poll-tax payers were 
registered; the Jewish population increased from 4,386 in 1847 
to 5,287 (59.3% of the total population) in 1897. In 1917 a dem- 
ocratic community headed by the Zionists was established, 
but with the consolidation of the Soviet régime it was liqui- 
dated. During the Russian Civil War, the Jews also suffered, 
but they created an armed self-defense unit with their Chris- 
tian neighbors and succeeded in averting a pogrom on Janu- 
ary 19, 1918. There were 4,176 Jews (57.2% of the population) 
living in Nemirov in 1926, dropping to 3,001 (36.7% of the total 
population) in 1939. Between the wars a Yiddish school and 
orphanage operated in the town. Most of the Jews worked in 
artisans cooperatives and dozen of families in a Jewish kolk- 
hoz. The Germans took Nemirov on July 21, 1941, and created 
a ghetto. In November 1941 2,000 Jews were murdered, and 
1,500 were executed on June 26, 1942. About 1,000 Jews who 
had been expelled to Nemirov from Transnistria were also 
murdered. The last group of skilled laborers was executed in 
April-August 1943. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N.N. Hannover, Yeven Mezulah (1966), 
37-40; H.J. Gurland, Le-Korot ha-Gezerot al Yisrael, 1-6 (1887-89); 
MN. Litinsky, Sefer Korot Podolya ve-Kadmoniyyot ha-Yehudim Sham 
(1895), 43, 45-49; Y.P. Pograbinski, in: Reshumot, 3 (1923), 195-214; 
idem, in: Arim ve-Immahot be- Yisrael, 2 (1948), 270-83. 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


NEMIROVSKY, IRENE (1903-1942), French author. Born in 
Kiev to a well-to-do assimilated family, Némirovsky received 
an aristocratic education, speaking French at an early age. Her 
early years were marked by tragic experiences during the civil 
war in Russia (including a pogrom). Her father was a banker 
and the revolutionaries set a price on his head. The family hid 
in a Moscow apartment, until they could escape to Finland. 
They lived a year in Sweden and eventually settled in Paris, 
where the father gradually rebuilt his fortune. These experi- 
ences found their way, at least indirectly, into Némirovsky’s 
novels. When she married and became a mother, she hoped 
to live in peace and happiness, but the Nazi occupation shat- 
tered all. She sought refuge with her family, in rural central 
France. She was denounced, arrested by the French police in 
1942, and deported to Auschwitz, where she died, apparently 
of typhus. 

Her first and best-known novel, David Golder (1930) won 
wide acclaim. The hero, a Russian Jewish banker, is a ruth- 
less character, ready to sacrifice all in order to strengthen his 
financial empire. Having destroyed all human relationships, 
he faces ruin in utter loneliness. His one remaining shred of 
humanity, manifest in his devotion to an unworthy daughter, 
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gives the elder Golder the strength to rebuild his fortune for 
her sake and die a grandiose, moving, solitary death. 

This was followed by Le Bal (1930), a short novel and lit- 
erary gem. Les mouches dautomne (1931) and L’Affaire Couri- 
lof (1933) illustrate the author's Russian vein. Le vin de solitude 
(1935) her most overtly autobiographical novel, describes her 
tragic childhood experiences and painful relations with her 
mother, a strange woman who rejected her daughter in her 
obsession to preserve her beauty, youth and glowing wom- 
anhood. The mother’s obsession also forms the subject of 
Jezabel (1936). 

As Nazi threats loomed Némirovsky wrote a true “Jew- 
ish novel, Les chiens et les loups (1939), which opens with a 
pogrom viewed through the eyes of two ghetto children, Ada 
and her cousin Ben. The two reach the beautiful and peaceful 
quarters of their rich cousins, where young Harry lives like a 
prince, heir to the banking empire of his uncles. As the story 
unfolds in a French setting, Harry, the wealthy assimilated im- 
migrant, and Ben, the struggling refugee, ever wandering in 
anguish, realize that they are, in spite of all, identical Jewish 
brothers with distant roots set in a “peculiar way of loving, of 
desiring” some unattainable truth set in every Jewish heart. 
Ada, a painter, expresses the same yearning in the lonely pur- 
suit of artistic creation. 

While in hiding Némirovsky wrote Les Feux de lautomne, 
La Vie de Tchekhov, and Les Biens de ce monde (posthumously 
published after the war). She used an original narrative tech- 
nique: the story builds itself, in the absence of any narrator. 
The events unfold according to their own implacable logic, 
leaving no place for the creator’s narrative design, ideas, or 


appeals to pity. 
pp pity. [Marthe Robert] 


NEMON, OSCAR (1906-1985), British sculptor. Nemon was 
born in Croatia, the son of a pharmaceutical manufacturer. 
He spent his early years training in Vienna, where he knew 
and modeled a bust of Sigmund Freud, and then studied art in 
Brussels. Nemon emigrated to Britain in 1939 and was natural- 
ized in 1948. He lived most of the rest of his life in London. He 
became one of the best known sculptors of important political 
figures and other notables, and was especially famed for his 
monumental effigy of Winston Churchill. He also produced 
busts of Eisenhower, Montgomery, the British Royal family, 
and Margaret * Thatcher, among others. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 
[William D. Rubinstein (2™ ed.)] 


NEMOY, LEON (1901-1997), scholar and librarian. Born in 
Balta, Russia, Nemoy studied classical and Slavic languages at 
the University of Odessa. After moving to the US. in 1923, he 
studied Semitic languages at Yale University (1924-29), where 
he received his Ph.D. He served as a librarian at the Society 
for the Propagation of Knowledge, Odessa, Russia (1914-21), 
the Academic Library of Odessa (1919-21), and the Univer- 
sity Library of Lvov, Poland (1922-23) before assuming his 
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duties at Yale in 1923. Rising to the post of curator of Hebrew 
and Arabic literature at Yale’s Sterling Memorial Library, he 
became the university’s first Judaica and Arabic curator. Dur- 
ing his tenure, Yale received the Alexander Kohut Memorial 
Collection of Judaica (1915 and 1935) and the Sholem Asch 
Collection (1946). The acquisition of these significant collec- 
tions was instrumental in making Yale a center for the study 
of Jewish literature, history, and culture. Under Nemoy’s di- 
rection, important Arabic manuscripts were acquired as well. 
Upon his retirement, Nemoy became scholar-in-residence at 
Dropsie University, Philadelphia, where he was editor of the 
Jewish Quarterly Review. 

Nemoy’s scholarly activities were mainly devoted to re- 
search on the history of the *Karaites. His major work is his 
edition of the Arabic text of al-*Kirkisani’s Kitab al-Anwar 
wa-al Maragib (5 vols., 1939-43). He also translated a valuable 
collection of Karaite texts into English from Arabic, Hebrew, 
and Aramaic (Karaite Anthology, 1952), with introduction and 
annotations. He also compiled Arabic Manuscripts in the Yale 
University Library (1956). Nemoy contributed numerous ar- 
ticles on Arabic philology, Karaite subjects, and the history 
of Jewish and Arabic medicine to various scholarly journals. 
He also published a catalog of the Hebrew and Yiddish books 
donated by Sholem *Asch to Yale (Catalogue of Hebrew and 
Yiddish Manuscripts and Books from the Library of Sholem 
Asch, 1945). Nemoy was one of the editors of the Yale Judaica 
Series and departmental editor for the Encyclopaedia Judaica 
on the Karaites. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Brunswick (ed.), Studies in Juda- 
ica, Karaitica and Islamica: Presented to Leon Nemoy on his Eightieth 
Birthday (1982). 

[Menahem Schmelzer / Ruth Beloff (2"¢ ed.)] 


NEMTEANU, BARBU (originally Benjamin Deutsch; 1887- 
1919), Romanian poet. Born in Galatz, Nemteanu was the son 
of a teacher at the local Jewish elementary school. From 1907 
onward his own verse, as well as translations of foreign poetry, 
appeared in Bucharest literary journals such as Viata Noud and 
Flacd+ra, and the Jewish periodicals Mantuirea and Lumea 
evree. His collection of verses, Stropi de soare (“Drops of Sun- 
shine’, 1915) was warmly received by leading critics. Not a pro- 
found poet, he wrote lyrical verse about love and everyday life 
which was touched with light humor. He is better known for 
his translations from Victor Hugo, Baudelaire, Oscar Wilde, 
*Lessing, and, above all, *Heine, whose Hebrew Melodies ap- 
peared posthumously in his Romanian translation in 1919. He 
also translated Yiddish works by Eliezer *Steinberg and Jacob 
*Groper. Nemteanu died of tuberculosis at the age of 32. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Lovinescu, Istoria Literaturii Romane Con- 
temporane, 3 (1927), 223-5; G. Calinescu, Istoria Literaturii Romine... 


(1941), 630-1. 
[Abraham Feller] 


NEO-ARAMAIC, general name for the various branches of 
spoken Aramaic, both western and eastern. Three groups of 
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dialects are known. The first includes the dialects of Ma‘lila, 
a continuation of the western branch of Middle Aramaic, spo- 
ken by Christians and Muslims in three villages about 60 km. 
(38 mi.) north of Damascus. The second comprises the dialects 
spoken by Christians in the Tar ‘Abdin area in the Mardin re- 
gion of southern Turkey. These dialects occupy an interme- 
diate position between the first group and the third, the Ara- 
maic dialects that are the continuation of the eastern branch 
of Middle Aramaic and are used in Kurdistan in the area on 
the common border of Iraq, Persia, and Turkey. Christians and 
Jews speak these dialects. Most of the Jews have immigrated 
to Israel; the Christians have spread out through the United 
States, Europe, and elsewhere. The recently discovered spo- 
ken dialect of the Mandeans in Persia has a special position 
in the third group. 

The Jewish dialects can be divided into three groups: 

(1) The dialects spoken in northwest Iraq (Iraqi Kurdis- 
tan). Important settlements are Nerwa, ‘Amadiya, Zax6, and 
Dehék, to which Jezira and Calla (Cukurca) in Turkey should 
be added. The dialects of this group are particularly important 
for historical-linguistic study, since they clearly resemble An- 
cient Aramaic, in pronunciation, forms, and vocabulary. 

(2) (Persian) Azerbaijan. Important settlements are 
Salmas (Shahpur), Urmia (Rizaiyah), Nagada (Solduz), Ushnu- 
iyeh (Sinno), to which Bagqala in Turkey should be added. 

(3) Persian Kurdistan. Important settlements are Sablag 
(Mahabad), Saqqiz, Bokan, Bana, and Senna, and the Iraqi 
towns of Rawanduz, Irbil, Sulaymaniya (before Iraq was es- 
tablished as an independent political entity after World War 1, 
it was part of the Ottoman Empire). The southernmost Ara- 
maic-speaking settlement is Kerend. 

From the Middle Ages Jews are known to have spoken 
Aramaic in Kurdistan. Some scholars hold that Aramaic was 
not the original language of some of these Jews, but that they 
adopted it after their emigration (from Persia?) to the Ara- 
maic-speaking areas. Perhaps not all the Jews from this area 
spoke Aramaic. The census takers did not distinguish between 
Jews who spoke Aramaic and those who spoke other lan- 
guages. It appears that in the cities where Arabic (or Turkish) 
rule was strong the Jews adopted the language of their sur- 
roundings, after a period of bilingualism. Jews from places 
where, according to travelers, Aramaic was still spoken in the 
19'" century, did not bring this language with them to Israel. 
Immigrants from Irbil exemplify this process: both Arabic and 
Aramaic are the everyday language of the older generation. 

When the State of Israel was established the total num- 
ber of Aramaic-speaking Jews was estimated at 20,000; most 
of them are now in Israel, grouped largely according to their 
provenance. The Jews (especially from Persia and Turkey) 
have called their language the “language of the Targum.” Other 
names are “the language of the Jews,’ “our language,’ and “Ja- 
bali.” In Israel this language is commonly called Kurdi, even 
though this is the scientific name for the Iranian language of 
the Muslim Kurds. It seems that rabbinic scholars on rare oc- 
casions called this language Aramaic, as can be seen in two 
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manuscripts, one from the beginning of the 18" century, the 
other from the beginning of the 20". The scientific name 
given this language is “Northeastern Neo-Aramaic” or “mod- 
ern Syriac” (the latter suitable to the Christian dialects). The 
Christians who use this language consider Syriac the language 
from which their language evolved, but there is no linguistic 
proof for this contention. 

From the historical-linguistic point of view it is assumed 
that the eastern dialects of Neo-Aramaic developed from a lan- 
guage similar to Babylonian talmudic Aramaic and Mandiaic, 
but there are no documents extant in this language since it was 
not used as a literary vehicle. Similarly, the exact connection 
between eastern Neo-Aramaic and the Aramaic of the Bab- 
ylonian Jews before they began speaking Arabic is unknown. 

An idea may be obtained of some of the major features 
of these dialects by a description of the dialect as spoken in 
Zax6, which is of particular importance for historical-lin- 
guistic study. 


Phonology 

The glottal stop, ’, parallels three consonants of Ancient Ara- 
maic, 8 ,¥,4.° from ¥ (or 3) is always retained, while the ’ from 
X is liable to disappear in certain situations: ‘urxa (“road”), 
burxa (“on the road”) as against ‘isra (“ten”) and Diisra (“by 
ten”). This is important in determining the etymological ori- 
gin of a particular *. Mis pronounced as x (= 5). 

The phonemes of b, g, d, k, p, t which in Ancient Aramaic, 
as in Hebrew, had two variants each, have attained phonemic 
status in the modern dialects for each of their variants. The 
spirantized and dages forms appear in all environments and 
are not conditioned by the accepted rules of Ancient Aramaic, 
for example, the Nn of 1n° nw is always given the hard pronun- 
ciation, even though it was spirantized in Ancient Aramaic 
under certain conditions. 

The following is the transposition of b, g, d, k, t in Neo- 
Aramaic: 3 = w; 4 (through ¥) = 3;5 =x; 7=z;f=s. The dif- 
ferent pronunciations of 7 and Fi in the various dialects serve 
as a criterion for differentiating them. 

As in Eastern Syriac, the phoneme 9D is always pro- 
nounced p. In all the Jewish dialects, however, fis found only 
in loanwords, while in most of the Christian dialects fis re- 
placed by p. 





Neo-Aramaic dialects 








Anc. Aram. Zaxo = Dehok ‘Amadiya Urmia Irbil 
xP “hand” za = "ida ida Ida la 
Ava “house” besa beta beta bela bela 








In loanwords the phonemes ’*, h, § g, ¢, j, are also found. 
The diphthongs in Ancient Aramaic have become monoph- 
thongized: ay > é (XN2 > bésa), aw > 6 (NDP > yoma). The 
same is true for diphthongs originating in Neo-Aramaic as a 
result of the 5 > w shift: 8250 xola. The doubling of consonants 
has largely been eliminated and replaced by the lengthening 
of the preceding vowel, as Ni2? > jama. 
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Morphology 

The new status constructus is formed by adding the suffix it to 
the noun base: baxta (“a woman’); baxtit axona (“the broth- 
er’s wife”). In the plural there is no differentiation of gender in 
adjectives, pronouns, or the verb, as: gora sqila (“A handsome 
man’), baxta sqilta (“a beautiful woman”); giiré sqilé (“hand- 
some men”), baxtdsa sqilé (“beautiful women’). There is only 
one set of possessive pronouns suffixed to the nouns (both the 
singular and the plural). 

The verb differs radically from Ancient Aramaic both in 
form and in content. Whereas in Ancient Aramaic the tense 
system has two parts (past and future), in Neo-Aramaic it is 
tripartite: past, present, and future. The prefixed and suffixed 
forms which in Ancient Aramaic were perfect and imperfect 
have been replaced by other forms. The form saqil (PW in An- 
cient Aramaic = active participle) is a subjunctive. It is conju- 
gated by adding the enclitic pronouns. Saqil refers to the actor 
and the recipient of the act is indicated by-/- plus pronominal 
suffixes, e.g., Saqillé (“that he will take”). The present is formed 
by prefixing g/k to saqil (gzamir, “he plays”); the future by pre- 
fixing b/p to this form (bzamir, “he will play”). 

Sqil (= 9*pw, the passive participle) is the basis of the 
past and the recipient of the action. The actor is indicated by- 
I- plus personal suffixes: sqilé (“he took”), sqilalé (“he took 
her”), Sqililé (“he took them”). 

Neo-Aramaic has also introduced compound tenses 
which indicate different aspects (continuous action and per- 
fect). The infinitive sqdla (bi usually precedes the infinitive of 
the first conjugation) plus the copula produce the continuous 
present: bisqala lé (“he is taking”). The form Sqila, conjugated 
according to gender and number, with the copula, forms the 
present perfect: sqild lé (“he has taken”), sqilta la (“she has 
taken”), sqilé li (“they have taken”). By adding the suffix wa 
every tense can be cast one degree into the past: gsaqilwa (“he 
used to take”), sqilwalé (“he had taken’). 

There are only three conjugations which parallel gal, pael, 
and afel. The reflexive conjugations that were used in Ancient 
Aramaic to express the passive are not found in Neo-Aramaic 
where the passive is formed with the passive participle plus 
an auxiliary verb. 

Especially noteworthy is the syntax of the copula. In a 
sentence whose predicate is not a verb, the predicate is formed 
through the addition of the copula, as: baxta sqilta (“a beauti- 
ful woman’), baxta sqilta la (“the woman is beautiful”). 

Neo-Aramaic was greatly influenced by the neighbor- 
ing languages. The impact of Kurdish seems to have been es- 
pecially strong in the early stages of the language and there 
are those who attribute the changes in the verb to it. As in all 
Jewish languages there are many words from Hebrew, espe- 
cially in the sphere of tradition, which were absorbed in Jew- 
ish Aramaic: TOW1 , 78D VIA 1972 ,(!) ATWO, etc. 


Writing 


The Jews use the Hebrew alphabet in writing their language 
and they add certain diacritical signs to represent the missing 
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consonants. In the earliest known manuscripts (17 century, 
north Iraq) the long vowels are indicated by matres lectionis: 
8 = a; °= 7 or é (final é by ‘ or 9/7); waw for short and long 
u and o. In later manuscripts the system was not consistently 
maintained, vocalization also being used for this purpose. 

The use of Neo-Aramaic as a written language was lim- 
ited to certain literary types intended to be read in the syna- 
gogue both during prayers and apart from it: tafsirs (elabo- 
rated translations) of haftarot and piyyutim; Midrashim for 
some of the parashiyyot; the midrashic Targum of Song of 
Songs, etc. Hebrew is used for secular purposes. It seems that 
the epic poems on biblical themes and the Targum in differ- 
ent dialects were first transcribed in Israel through the efforts 
of Joseph Joel *Rivlin. 
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[David Cohen] 


NEO-FASCISM. Neo-Fascism lends itself to an exact defi- 
nition even less than *Fascism, its ideological progenitor. In 
the postwar world all radical right-wing movements, irre- 
spective of their doctrinal contents and differences - except 
those explicitly aiming at the restoration of an antisemitic, ra- 
cialist, Nazi-type dictatorship (see *Neo-Nazism) - are com- 
monly referred to as “neo-Fascist.” They share an attitude of 
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extreme, militant nationalism; a belief in authoritarian rather 
than democratic government; and a total rejection of socialist, 
particularly Marxist, dogma with its underlying universalist 
and egalitarian ethos. Inhabiting the social periphery between 
the middle and the working class, Neo-Fascism appeals mostly 
to those deprived of their former independent status (as ar- 
tisans, white-collar workers, small-holders, craftsmen, etc.) 
by the growth of an urban, industrialized society and driven 
to xenophobia and hostility toward minority groups, which 
they believe to have either caused their social and economic 
decline or contributed to it. Hatreds vary according to demo- 
graphic conditions. In the United States and Britain, Neo-Fas- 
cist movements have a strong anti-color bias, whereas similar 
French groups in the 1950s and early 1960s were anti-Algerian, 
and in Switzerland these prejudices inspired agitation against 
alien workers. Antisemitism is almost always implicit in such 
attitudes and it can easily become, as in the case of the Argen- 
tinian Tacuara or the Swedish Nordiska Rikspartiet (Nordic 
Realm Party), an ideological focal point. In the West, the shock 
of the Nazi Holocaust militated after World War 11 against the 
spread of Neo-Fascist movements, particularly obsessively an- 
tisemitic ones; however, the Israel-Arab *Six-Day War (1967) 
modified this trend. Formerly disreputable antisemitic preju- 
dices relabeled “anti-Zionism” became respectable again when 
disseminated by the Communist establishment, the *New Left, 
and Black Power activists. Arab anti-Israel propaganda agen- 
cies, until 1967 associated with the extreme right, have since - 
and without breaking their Neo-Fascist links - been courted 
and supported by the radical left as well. 

Neo-Fascism survived best in Italy. The Movimento So- 
ciale Italiano (msi) obtained close to 1,500,000 votes (5.2% 
of the total poll) in the 1970 provincial elections, sending 32 
deputies to the regional councils. However, neither occasional 
swastika-daubing forays into Rome's old ghetto (1958, 1960) 
nor parliamentary representation dating back to the early 
19508 elevated the Msi to a significant position. Further to the 
right, the minuscule Ondine Nuovo (New Order), formed by 
activist dissidents from the MSI, is a terrorist, but otherwise 
negligible, force, cultivating links with like-minded European 
“New Order” movements. Prince Valerio Borghese, a former 
honorary MsI president, founded the militant National Front 
which made an abortive attempt to overthrow the govern- 
ment (December, 1970). In France the horrors of Nazi occu- 
pation inhibited the revival of overtly Fascist movements. Ef- 
forts by the Sidos brothers to channel resentments brought 
about by the loss of empire (Indochina, North Africa) into 
the Neo-Fascist Jeune Nation failed, while the less clearly 
defined anti-establishment campaign of Pierre Poujade won 
60 parliamentary seats (1956). Both his party and the anti- 
Gaullist extremists of the Algérie-Frangaise oas had Fascist 
and antisemitic overtones, but neither survived the nation- 
alist appeal of de Gaulle’s presidency. In the post-de Gaulle 
era, Ordre Nouveau, the successor organization to the Occi- 
dent (banned 1968), gained some notoriety for militancy and 
street-fighting. 
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Neo-Fascism also failed to prosper in postwar England. 
Sir Oswald Mosley’s once-powerful British Union Fascists, 
renamed British Union, had dwindled into irrelevance. A 
number of extremist organizations like the Empire Loyalists, 
the British National Party, and the Racial Preservation So- 
ciety (whose street-fighting propensities gained them brief 
notoriety in the early 1960s), combined in 1967 to form the 
National Front, without, however, making any impact on na- 
tional politics. In the 1970 general election the Front put up 
ten candidates, none of whom polled more than 1,600 votes. 
In the United States old-style primitive antisemitism flour- 
ished among such movements as the Ku Klux Klan and the 
Christian Crusader, while the more sophisticated John Birch 
Society vented their anti-Jewish resentments on the “liberal 
establishment” represented as being predominantly Jewish. 
The Klans, Crusaders, and Birchists were typically U.S. phe- 
nomena; lacking any party organization able to attain power, 
they cannot be regarded as true neo-Fascists. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Eisenberg, The Re-emergence of Fascism 


(1967). 
[Ernest Hearst] 


NEOLOGY (Neologism), unofficial name of the communities 
in Hungary belonging to the *Reform movement. On the basis 
of the decisions of the General Jewish Congress (1868-69; see 
*Hungary), they constituted the majority and therefore called 
themselves the Congressionals. Reform tendencies had already 
appeared in the community organizations of Hungary from 
the beginning of the 19 century. Some were expressed in 
programs like that of Rabbi A.L. Rappoch (from the town of 
Veszprem, 1826) which called for centralization and supervi- 
sion in the choice of rabbis, teachers, and communal officials. 
At about the same time Aaron *Chorin urged the convention 
of a synod of rabbis and laymen. From 1850 the Austrian gov- 
ernment sought to assure the supervision of Jewish schools in 
Hungary. At that time a commission was set up to draft a con- 
stitution of 285 articles encompassing every aspect of Jewish 
communal life. One of the demands was for the establishment 
of a rabbinical seminary, which became one of the main ques- 
tions of reform that led to the disputes between the communi- 
ties of *Nagykanizsa, *Papa, Gyéngyés, and others. 

The organizational activities of the advocates of Reform 
aroused the energetic but disunited opposition of *Ortho- 
doxy, expressed particularly in the decisions of the *Micha- 
lovce Orthodox convention (1865). After the attainment of 
full civil rights (1867), the leaders of Pest, the most power- 
ful Neologist community, took the initiative of preparing a 
memorandum on the organization of Hungarian Jewry which 
they submitted to the Minister of Public Instruction and Re- 
ligious Affairs, Baron J. *Edétvés. They suggested that a con- 
vention of the delegates of Hungarian Jewry be held without 
the participation of the rabbis, in order to prevent a debate 
on theological questions and because the latter were liable to 
intervene beyond the scope of their function. This approach, 
which aroused the objections not only of the Orthodox but 
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also of the Neologist Leopold *Loew, became one of the fun- 
damental platforms in the organization of Neologist com- 
munities. Differences of opinion were already apparent at the 
congress’s preliminary meeting, to which Orthodox delegates 
were not invited. In their discussions with Eétvés, the Ortho- 
dox requested permission to convene a separate congress, but 
Eédtvés rejected any move which was liable to imply that there 
were two sects within Judaism. Subsequently, however, it was 
decided that rabbis would also be invited to the congress. The 
elections, which were held after extensive propaganda and not 
always by valid processes, assured a Neologist majority with 
57.5% of the vote (the Orthodox gained 42.5%). At the end of 
1868 Minister Edtvés opened the congress, whose principal 
theme was the organizational structure of the communities. 
Violent disputes broke out at once over the determination of 
the objectives of debates. While the Neologists tried to define 
the community as “a society providing for religious needs,” the 
Orthodox insisted on the declaration that “the Jewish com- 
munity of Hungary and Transylvania consists of the follow- 
ers of the Mosaic-rabbinic faith and commands as they are 
codified in the Shulhan Arukh” The question of the rabbini- 
cal seminary, which was to be financed by the “school fund” 
granted by Francis Joseph I from the fine paid by the Jews of 
Hungary after the 1848 Revolution, was also a much disputed 
one. In the end, 48 of the 83 Orthodox delegates walked out 
and the decisions of the congress were ratified. The Orthodox, 
however, succeeded in organizing themselves, obtaining the 
authorization of the emperor. On several occasions the Ne- 
ologists endeavored without success to convene another con- 
gress. Finally a meeting was held in 1935 (at which only the 
Neologists were represented). In 1950, on the instructions of 
the Communist government, a decision on the unification of 
Hungarian communities was passed. 

The attempts of the Neologists to amalgamate with the 
Orthodox were to no avail. The hope of establishing this union 
caused the Neologists not only to refrain from introducing 
drastic reforms in the prayers and religious services (with the 
exception of the question of the organ and the pulpit, which 
was removed from the center of most synagogues) but also 
to adopt a distinctly conservative orientation, particularly in 
the district synagogues of the capital. There is no doubt that 
this preserved the unity of Hungarian Jewry in spite of the 
ideological split. The hoped-for ideological consolidation of 
the Neologist camp did not materialize either and many dif- 
ferences remained. As early as 1848 a circle of the younger 
members and even some important personalities of the Pest 
community sought to establish a Reform synagogue, but the 
community, which had already alienated itself from Ortho- 
doxy, wished to prevent a complete split; it therefore obtained 
from the authorities a liquidation order against the small Re- 
form organization (1852). In 1884 a number of individuals once 
more attempted to establish a Reform community. However, 
the national office of the Neologists intervened to deny them 
this right. Some stood for a liberal orientation, and for the 
adoption of the conservative ideology (1943). The ideological 
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consolidation was hindered by the special organization of the 
communities. These contradictions were particularly evident 
after World War 1, when the community became the sole fo- 
cal point for the social activities of those who had been es- 
tranged from Judaism over a lengthy period and were attracted 
by communal life only because they were excluded from gen- 
eral society. These extreme assimilationists prevented Zionism 
from penetrating the communities. 

During the period of Hungarian Jewry’s utter isolation 
from the social and economic life of the country (1938-44), 
there was a great awakening within the Neologist communi- 
ties. Their educational and charitable activities were extended 
until they were among the most developed in the sphere of 
widespread mutual assistance (where they also collaborated 
with the Orthodox). When the communities were reorga- 
nized after World War 11, they were imbued with Zionism and 
a readiness to maintain relations with world Jewry, but this 
evolution was halted with the official prohibition of Zionist 
and foreign relations activities in 1949. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.J.(L.) Greenwald (Grunwald), Korot 
ha-Torah ve-ha-Emunah be-Ungarya (1921); idem, Le-Toledot ha- 
Reformazyah ha-Datit be-Germanyah u-ve-Ungarya (1948); L. Loew, 
Der Juedische Kongress (1869); N. Katzburg, in: Hungarian Jewish 
Studies, 2 (1969), 1-33; idem, in: Bar-Ilan Sefer ha-Shanah, 2 (1964), 
163-77; Weisz, in: Libanon, 7 (Hung., 1943), 67-72. 


[Baruch Yaron] 


NEO-NAZISM, a general term for the related fascist, na- 
tionalist, white supremacist, antisemitic beliefs and political 
tendencies of the numerous groups that emerged after World 
War 11 seeking to restore the Nazi order or to establish a new 
order based on doctrines similar to those underlying Nazi 
Germany. Some of these groups closely adhered to the ideas 
propounded in Hitler's Mein Kampf, others espoused related 
beliefs deriving from older Catholic, nationalist, or other lo- 
cal traditions. Some openly embraced the structure and as- 
pirations of the Third Reich by displaying swastika flags and 
glorifying Nazi achievements, while others sought to mask 
their ideology and agenda. Neo-Nazi activity has surged and 
declined in unpredictable waves in Germany, France, Eng- 
land, Russia, the Scandinavian countries, the United States, 
Canada, South Africa, and elsewhere. In April 1993, after a 
series of incidents, the Italian government passed an emer- 
gency measure aimed at punishing racial, ethnic, and religious 
discrimination. The Mancino Law (Law No. 205) permits 
prosecution of individuals who incite violence using a broad 
range of methods, including displaying symbols of hate, such 
as swastikas. Hundreds of youths have since been convicted 
under the law. In February 2005, European Union ministers 
agreed to continue a long-term debate over the regulation of 
racism and xenophobia. Among the proposals under consid- 
eration is making it punishable by law to deny the Holocaust 
or other crimes against humanity. 

Why do people become neo-Nazis? In the 1980s, social 
scientists began to move beyond notions of deviance and psy- 
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chopathology to theories of social mobilization that see people 
who join any social movement - even neo-Nazis — as moti- 
vated by shared grievances shaped by social circumstances, 
recruited by face-to-face interaction, and focused on goals 
that seem practical and reachable. 

Major factors in the global neo-Nazi upsurge included 
unstable economic, political, and social conditions, with their 
many causes — including, in the 1970s, simultaneous inflation 
and recession caused in great part by dependence on Arab 
oil; the disruptions of globalization and the collapse of the 
Soviet empire; waves of nonwhite immigration into Europe 
(from places formerly ruled or dominated by Europeans) and 
the United States; the constant threat of war, especially in the 
Middle East and the Persian Gulf; and the continued sense 
among white men that they were losing power and prestige in 
areas ranging from world affairs to their living rooms to their 
relations with women. In the United States, racial issues, not 
resolved in the 1960s, took the form of conflict over school 
desegregation, affirmative action, social welfare provision, and 
government social spending in general. Moreover, the failure 
of the Vietnam War, based on untenable Cold War premises, 
produced an atmosphere of political and cultural resentment 
on the right that became increasingly strong over time. 

Leaders of neo-Nazi groups skillfully exploited the anxi- 
eties caused by these and other factors. The worldview of neo- 
Nazis is shaped by the way leaders frame issues and use nar- 
rative stories. While most neo-Nazi frames and narratives are 
based on myths, demonization, and scapegoating, this does 
not make them less effective in building a functional iden- 
tity for individuals, even if they come from dysfunctional 
families. This process allowed neo-Nazis to adapt to chang- 
ing historic conditions and expand their targets beyond Jews 
and black people. 

Neo-Nazis were among the earliest users of online com- 
puterized networks in the 1980s, and surged onto the Internet 
with hundreds of websites allowing for the mass distribution 
of hate material, including claims that America was controlled 
by “zoa,” the Zionist Occupation Government, in Washing- 
ton, D.c. As the gay rights movement grew, so did neo-Nazi 
attacks on gay men and lesbians. In response to the femi- 
nist movement, neo-Nazis crafted new roles and avenues for 
participation by women, while preserving a dominant role 
for men. Women were still placed on a pedestal with one 
arm around their children protecting hearth and home, 
but now they were expected to use the other arm to cradle 
an automatic weapon. Three other significant ideological 
innovations among neo-Nazi groups are “Third Position” 
neo-Nazism, Skinhead neo-Nazism, and neo-Nazi theolo- 
gies built around hybrids of religion such as Protestantism 
and Paganism. 

One group of neo-Nazis which denounces both capital- 
ism and communism occupies what it calls the Third Position. 
This merges the early Nazi Party left wing’s National Social- 
ism with “revolutionary” white supremacy and opposes both 
globalization and multiculturalism. It calls for local economic 
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cooperatives, support for the working class, and ecologically 
sound policy using populist “voelkisch” rhetoric. Third Po- 
sition National Socialist parties have been organized in Ja- 
pan, Iran, Scotland, Russia, Lithuania, and the United States, 
among other countries. 

Nonracist Skinheads originated in the late 1960s as 
a multiracial working class youth subculture in Britain built 
around black music imported by immigrants from former 
Caribbean colonies. The neo-Nazi National Front helped 
convert the skinhead movement into a vehicle of white rage 
built around racism and violence. In the mid-1980s the move- 
ment jumped to continental Europe and the United States 
through the music of racist bands such as Skrewdriver; skin- 
heads in the U.S.A. then split into racist and anti-racist fac- 
tions. 

A hybrid of Protestant Christianity with neo-Nazi ra- 
cialism produced the Christian Identity movement in the 
United States, discussed below. A more widespread phe- 
nomenon was the rise of pagan neo-Nazis in the 1990s, built 
around racist forms of Norse religious traditions: Odinism, 
Asatru, and Wotanism. This drew on Nazi fascination with 
Aryanism and esoteric religions. These groups appealed pri- 
marily to youth. 


Bridges to the Mainstream 

Starting in the 1970s, a trend of conservative, right-wing 
populist, ethnonationalist, and neofascist challenges to sit- 
ting centrist or social democratic governments allowed right- 
wing groups a degree of legitimacy they did not possess in 
the immediate post-World War 11 era. In response neo-Nazi 
groups have developed a variety of ways to build bridges to 
more mainstream political and social movements. Some neo- 
Nazis repackage their beliefs as forms of “White Nationalism” 
or “White Separatism,” hiding behind broader racist move- 
ments for “White Rights,” with alliances spanning Europe and 
North America. At the same time, Europe, North America, 
the Middle East, and South Asia saw the development of nu- 
merous right-wing populist political parties and reactionary 
fundamentalist religious movements that served to bridge the 
extreme right to the mainstream. 

In several countries neo-Nazis (sometimes in alliance 
with quasifascist or xenophobic right-wing populist allies) 
became more involved in electoral politics, stressing anti- 
immigrant and sometimes antisemitic themes. Rather than 
simply staging street demonstrations, they ran for office, with 
surprisingly good results in some instances. According to the 
political scientist Cas Mudde, between 1980 and 1999 over 50 
European extreme-right political parties ran candidates in 
Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, Greece, Italy, 
Luxembourg, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and the United Kingdom. 

This interaction has created a dynamic in which antise- 
mitic ideas and conspiracy theories once circulated almost 
exclusively by German Nazis and their neo-Nazi offspring 
entered popular culture, mainstream political debate, and 
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even broadcast television series, especially in Islamic and 
Arab countries in the Middle East. These even included a re- 
vival of the false allegations from The Protocols of the Elders 
of Zion. These conspiracy allegations moved into more main- 
stream circles through bridging mechanisms that often mask 
the original overtly anti-Jewish claims by using coded rheto- 
ric about “secret elites” or “Zionist cabals.”” The international 
organization run by Lyndon LaRouche is a major source of 
such masked antisemitic theories globally. In the U.S. the La- 
Rouchites spread these conspiracy theories in an alliance with 
aides to Minister Louis Farrakhan of the Nation of Islam. A 
series of LaRouchite pamphlets calls the neoconservative 
movement the “Children of Satan, which links Jewish neo- 
conservatives to the historic rhetoric of the blood libel. In a 
twisted irony, the pamphlets imply the neoconservatives are 
the real neo-Nazis. 

Another way neo-Nazis launder antisemitic conspiracy 
theories is through *Holocaust denial, the attempt to “prove” 
that the Holocaust was a fiction and that the Nazis never used 
gas chambers to exterminate Jews. The international clear- 
inghouse for this movement is the California-based Institute 
for Historical Review (IHR), founded in 1979, which held its 
first conference on “Historical Revisionism” that same year. 
IHR, publisher of the Journal of Historical Revisionism, was es- 
tablished by Willis Carto, founder of the Liberty Lobby and 
a figure long associated with organizing and propagandiz- 
ing projects involving neo-Nazi, pro-Hitler, antisemitic and 
extreme-right alliances. Carto later lost control of 1HR in a 
lawsuit, but started a new denial publication, the Barnes Re- 
view, edited by former 1HR staff members. Holocaust denial 
also persists in France, where a scandal in the late 1970s was 
caused by the claims of Professor Robert Faurisson. In Brit- 
ain, author David Irving sued American historian Deborah 
Lipstadt in the late 1990s for calling him a Holocaust denier. 
In 2000 Irving lost the case (see *Irving v. Lipstadt), which 
gained international headlines. Irving had previously appeared 
at an IHR conference, and Faurisson and other IHR advisors 
testified along with Irving on behalf of Canadian Holocaust 
denier Ernst Zundel. 

Neo-Nazis often use Holocaust denial material along with 
anti-Jewish conspiracy theories, sometimes coming up with 
grotesque slogans. Neo-Nazis not only blamed the 1973-74 oil 
crisis on a Jewish conspiracy, but in the U.S. they distributed 
literature that proclaimed “burn Jews, not oil!” This approach 
was repeated during the 1990 Gulf War, which saw the exten- 
sion of a rhetorical device in which Jews, Zionism, Israel, and 
Israeli government policies were conflated into a conspiracist 
stew serving up the Israeli spy agency Mossad as the secret 
power behind world affairs. Thus echoes from the Protocols 
moved from neo-Nazis into wider circles, including some pro- 
Palestinian organizers and left-wing antiwar activists. After the 
terror attacks in New York and Washington on September 11, 
2001, some neo-Nazi groups praised the terrorists for striking 
a blow against this global conspiracy. 

[Jack Nusan Porter and Chip Berlet (2° ed.)] 
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Post-World War II, 1945-1970 

Neo-Nazism in Germany came to be identified with anti- 
semitic, ultranationalist, extreme right-wing movements, 
whether made up of old or new Nazis. In Germany, incitement 
to race hatred, as well as any attempt to resuscitate the Nazi 
Party, were and are explicitly outlawed by the constitution and 
the criminal laws of the German Federal Republic (as they 
were by the German Democratic Republic); no party overtly 
attempting to revive Nazism can legally exist there. Without 
seriously threatening the still fragile West German democracy 
(in East Germany such political tendencies were severely re- 
pressed), a number of such movements gained some short- 
lived popularity and notoriety. The first to draw ex-Nazis into 
a political party, if somewhat unwittingly, was Alfred Loritz, 
a confused demagogue with an anti-Nazi record. His Bavar- 
ian Economic Reconstruction Association, founded in 1945 
with U.S. consent, denounced Allied policies and articulated 
the widespread economic discontent of the pre-"economic- 
miracle” era. The “blonde Hitler,’ as he was sometimes called, 
frightened the young republic and the world at large when he 
gained 14.4 percent of the vote in his native Bavaria, winning 
12 seats in the Bundestag, in the first West German general 
election in 1949. The lack of positive policies, however, cou- 
pled with internal dissension, rent the party asunder long be- 
fore the following general election of 1953, in which it failed 
to gain a single seat. 

Similarly spectacular and ominous was Fritz Dorls’ de- 
liberate attempt to revive Nazism through the Socialist Reich 
Party (sRp). Its leadership was made up entirely of old Nazis, 
the most prominent of whom was the deputy chairman, 
Otto-Ernst Remer, the Wehrmacht officer who successfully 
thwarted the July 20, 1944, plot against Hitler. Apart from 
distributing antisemitic election leaflets reminiscent of Der 
Stuermer, the sRP even boasted a gang organized on storm- 
troop lines, the so-called Reichsfront. In 1951 when the srp 
gained 11 percent of the Lower Saxony vote, an alarmed fed- 
eral government contested the party’s legality before the Con- 
stitutional Court. Declared illegal as an attempt to reestablish 
the proscribed Nazi Party, this particular specter of resurgent 
Nazism disappeared. It reappeared a year later when the Brit- 
ish arrested Dr. Naumann, one of Goebbels’ top-ranking off- 
cials, whose plot to subvert the respectable Free Democratic 
Party by infiltrating ex-Nazis into key positions was well on 
the way to succeeding. 

In the 1960s the spectacular and unexpected success of 
the Npp (National Democratic Party of Germany) aroused 
worldwide fears of a Nazi revival. Founded in 1965 by Adolf 
von Thadden to unite the hitherto splintered and ineffec- 
tual “nationalist opposition,” the party shocked German and 
world opinion when in the 1966-67 Land (state) elections it 
gained admission to a number of Land parliaments (Landsta- 
gen) by substantially exceeding the required 5 percent of the 
vote. Careful not to fall afoul of the Constitutional Court, the 
NPD, run largely by ex-Nazis, appealed to exactly the same 
prejudices and national self-assertion to which Germans re- 
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sponded so overwhelmingly in the Hitler era. Jews were not 
openly denigrated, but the state of Israel and its policies were 
viciously attacked. The “domination by alien big powers,’ rem- 
iniscent of the Nazi fiction of a “Judeo-Marxist world conspir- 
acy, was denounced, as were references to Nazi crimes. The 
party manifesto demanded “an end to the lie of Germany’s 
exclusive guilt which serves to extort continuously thousands 
of millions from our people,” apparently a reference to restitu- 
tion and compensation payments to Israel and individual Jews. 
Beset like its predecessors by internecine leadership struggles 
and lacking forward-looking policies, the Npp failed to gain 
the qualifying 5 percent in the 1969 general election. This fail- 
ure led to a crisis of confidence, which resulted in the party’s 
losing its seats in the various Landstagen after the 1970 elec- 
tions. At that time it was doubtful whether neo-Nazism still 
commanded a politically meaningful potential, although the 
phenomenon still lingered on in violently “anti-Israel” week- 
lies like the Deutsche National Zeitung and in the publications 
of ex-Reich press chief Suedermann’s Druffel Verlag and simi- 
lar publishing houses. 

In Austria, neo-Nazism lacked the organizational frame- 
work or a sufficiently numerous following to qualify as a politi- 
cally relevant force. Among the minuscule groupings more or 
less openly committed to propagating Nazi ideas and extolling 
Nazi achievements, Theodor Soucek’s Sozialorganische Bewe- 
gung Europas (soBRE) was perhaps the most noteworthy in 
the early 1950s. It tried to coordinate efforts of Nazi collabo- 
rators and sympathizers in the former occupied territories to 
revitalize the Hitlerian “new order” in the context of the then 
emerging Europe. SOBRE enjoyed the support of Konrad Win- 
disch, one of the founders of the Bund Heimattreuer Jugend 
(BHJ, Federation of Homeland-Faithful Youth), whose initials 
HJ, recalling the Hitler Jugend (Hitler Youth), proclaimed its 
ideological lineage and identification. Despite the insignifi- 
cance of these movements, residual antisemitism and sublimi- 
nal Nazi sympathies seemed to be more widespread in Austria 
than in Germany; thus the marked reluctance of Austrian au- 
thorities to prosecute and of juries to convict such war crimi- 
nals and Eichmann aides as Murer, Novak, or Raiakovic, and 
the parsimoniousness of Austrian restitution. 

Argentina figured prominently in the Nazis’ plans to 
save the movement and themselves after defeat. This tied in 
well with President Juan Peron’s dreams of Argentinean hege- 
mony based on a modernized army and an independent ar- 
maments industry, which the Nazi experts were to develop. 
Nazis headed nuclear research institutes, while World War 11 
air aces like Rudel and Galland advised the Argentinean air 
force and Professor Tank, a German jet designer, started an 
Argentinean aircraft industry. Eichmann and others promi- 
nent in the Final Solution (Klingenfuss, Rademacher, and 
Mengele) found sanctuary, while Johannes von Leers, head 
of an anti-Jewish department in Goebbels’ Propaganda Min- 
istry, became an adviser to Peron. Moreover, the Nazi gospel 
continued to be preached in German in Der Weg (Buenos Ai- 
res) and other Duerer Verlag publications. After Peron’s fall 
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[Shimon Gibson (274 ed.)] 


ARCHANGEL (Rus. Arkhangelsk), White Sea port and cap- 
ital of Archangel district, Russia; excluded from the *Pale of 
Settlement. The nucleus of the Jewish community was formed 
between 1828 and 1856 by young Jewish conscripts who had 
been sent to the *Cantonists’ institution in Archangel and 
were allowed to settle there after being discharged from the 
army. In 1897 there were 248 Jews in Archangel. After the Pale 
was abolished in 1917 the number of Jews increased, reaching 
850 by 1923. In 1926 there were 1,449 Jews in the entire oblast 
(0.3% of the total population). In 1939 they numbered 1,346 in 
the city and 1,858 in the entire district. Between 1939 and 1941 
many Jews from the western areas then annexed by the Soviet 
Union were deported to Archangel and its environs. 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


ARCHELAIS, ancient town in the Jordan Valley, north of Jer- 
icho. It was founded by Archelaus, the son of Herod, and was 
later given to Salome, Herod’s sister, who in turn bequeathed 
itin 10 C.£. to Livia, wife of the emperor Augustus. Archelaus 
built the town as a center for his vast date groves for which he 
diverted water extending from the springs of Naaran (Neara; 
Jos., Ant. 17:1-340). Pliny the Elder (Nat. Hist. v, 44) also refers 
to the high quality date groves that once grew in this specific 
region. According to a Roman road map (tabula Peutingeri- 
ana), Archelais was situated 12 Roman miles N. of Jericho; it 
is similarly indicated on the *Madaba mosaic Map. It is now 
identified with Khirbet Beiyudat - as originally suggested by 
H. Guthe — and excavations conducted there in 1986-91 and 
1994-99 by H. Hizmi revealed a large building built of ash- 
lars preserved to a height of 30 ft. (9 m.) and a fifth-century 
c.E. basilica church with highly decorated mosaic floors and 
a dedicatory inscription. Substantial remains were uncovered 
from the Second Temple period (first century c.£.), includ- 
ing ritual bathing pools, residential quarters, and pottery and 
stone vessels, all lending support to the identification of this 
site as Archelais. A large inn was apparently built at the site at 
the time of Herod Agrippa 1 (41-44 c.£.) and much of its plan 
was revealed during the recent excavations. It was destroyed at 
the time of Vespasian’s march on Jericho in 67-68 C.E. 
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ARCHELAUS, ethnarch of Judea (4 B.C.E.-c. 6 C.E.), son 
of Herod by his Samaritan wife Malthace. In his fourth will 
Herod designated Archelaus king of Judea and Samaria, which 
constituted the major portion of his kingdom. The testament 
required confirmation by Augustus. Archelaus prepared to set 
out for Rome for this purpose immediately after the period of 
mourning for his father. Before he was able to depart, events 
in Judea adversely affected his position. At his first meeting 
in the Temple with the representatives of the people, they de- 
manded relief from the heavy burden of taxation imposed by 
Herod. Archelaus sought to postpone the matter until his re- 
turn from Rome in order to allow their passions to cool. How- 
ever, the extremist elements among the people assembled and 
decreed mourning for the scholars Judah son of Zipporai and 
Mattathias b. Margalot and their associates, who had been put 
to death at Herod’s command for tearing down the Roman ea- 
gle from the Temple gates. The extremists presented additional 
demands: the punishment of Herod’s advisers who had caused 
the death of these scholars; the appointment of another high 
priest in place of *Joezer, son of Boethus; and the expulsion of 
the Greek officials from the royal court. It was the period of the 
festival of Passover and multitudes of pilgrims were streaming 
to Jerusalem. Archelaus, fearing disorders, sent a company of 
troops against the instigators. This act aroused popular anger 
and, when the soldiers were stoned, Archelaus ordered them 
to suppress the uprising by force. In the clash which followed 
approximately 3,000 people were killed. As a result, when 
Archelaus reached Rome to petition the emperor to confirm 
his father’s testament, a delegation of the people had also ar- 
rived there from Judea to request that the authority of the 
House of Herod be abolished and that Judea be annexed to the 
province of Syria. The delegation was supported by 8,000 Jews 
resident in Rome. The Greek cities also sent envoys requesting 
their transfer to the immediate authority of the imperial legate 
of Syria. A third deputation of the Herodian family, however, 
demanded either the equal partition of the entire kingdom 
among all the sons of Herod, or awarding the throne to Anti- 
pas. Meantime, the position in Judea had deteriorated, and the 
Syrian governor *Quintilius Varus was compelled to suppress 
the revolt by force. The emperor's decision was influenced in 
large measure by these disorders in Judea. He did not nullify 
Herod's will completely, but made one basic change: abolish- 
ing the monarchy, and granting Judea, Idumea, and Samaria to 
Archelaus with the title of ethnarch, promising him the title of 
king later if he proved successful in his rule. The areas allotted 
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(1955), some of these fugitives moved to Egypt (a Nazi sanctu- 
ary since 1945), where military needs and anti-Israel, antise- 
mitic resentments offered them scope. Years later the efforts of 
ex-Nazis to develop Egyptian jet engines, supersonic fighters, 
and rockets (the Messerschmidt, Brandner, and Pilz teams) 
caused greater international consternation than the activities 
of von Leers and ss General Bender in the Egyptian Ministry 
of National Guidance or of the former Gestapo chief Sellman 
as a police adviser on “anti-Jewish action” 

[Ernest Hearst] 
Into the Present, 1970-2006 
The interaction among right-wing populist movements, quasi- 
fascist political parties and organizations, and outright neo- 
Nazi groups blurred boundaries and created controversy over 
where specific groups fell on the political spectrum. 

The European National Front was a network of right- 
wing Christian nationalist groups. Members and affiliates 
included groups in the Czech Republic (Narodni Sjednoceni 
(National Unity)); France (Renouveau Frangais (French Re- 
newal)); Greece (Patriotike Summachia (Patriotic Alliance)); 
Italy (Forza Nuova (New Force)); Latvia (Nacionala Speka 
Savieniba (National Power Unity)); Netherlands (Nationale 
Alliantie (National Alliance)); Poland (Narodowe Odrodze- 
nie Polski (National Rebirth of Poland)); Portugal (Partido 
Nacional Renovador (Party of National Renewal)); Serbia 
(Otacastveni Pokret Obraz (Dignity Fatherland Movement)); 
and Slovakia (Slovenska Narodna Jednota (Slovak National 
Unity)), Jednota Slovenskej Mladeze (Association of Slovak 
Youth). Delegations attending meetings included those from 
Hyrsi Avgi (Golden Dawn), Greece; Nationale Alliantie, Neth- 
erlands; and Noua Dreapta (New Right), Romania. Support- 
ers included Alternativa Espanola (Spanish Alternative) and 
La Falange (the Phalanx, the former ruling party under the 
Franco dictatorship), Spain; Garde Franque, France; and Eng- 
lish First, United Kingdom. 

Other nationalist far-right parties and groups operated 
in Australia (National Action, Patriotic Youth League); Aus- 
tria (Freiheitliche Partei Osterreichs (Freedom Party)); Austria 
and Slovenia (Karntner Heimatdienst (Carinthian Homeland 
Service)); Belgium (Vlaams Belang (Flemish Interest), for- 
merly Vlaams Blok); Canada (Heritage Front, Reform Party); 
Denmark (Dansk Folkeparti (Danish People’s Party), Nation- 
alpartiet Danmark (Danish National Party), Fremskridtpartiet 
(Progress Party)); Estonia (Eesti Rahvuslaste Keskliit (Esto- 
nian National League), Eesti Kodanik (Estonian Civic Union), 
Eesti Paremaarmuslik Organisatsioon (Estonian Extreme 
Rightist Organization)); France (Front National (National 
Front), Mouvement National Républicain (National Repub- 
lican Movement)); Germany (Republikanische Partei (Repub- 
lican Party), Deutsche Volksunion (German People’s Union), 
Nationaldemokratische Partei Deutschlands (National Demo- 
cratic Party of Germany)); Greece (Ellinoko Metopo (Hellenic 
Front)); India (Bharatiya Janata (Indian People’s Party)); Italy 
(Lega Nord (Northern League), Alleanza Nazionale (National 
Alliance), Movimento Sociale Fiamma Tricolore (Tricolor 
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Flame Social Movement)); Latvia (Nacionala Speka Savieniba 
(National Power Unity)); Malta (Imperium Europa); Neth- 
erlands (Centrumdemocraten (Democratic Center), Ned- 
erlandse Volks-Unie (Netherlands People’s Union), Nieuwe 
Nationale Partij (New National Party), Nederlands Blok, Na- 
tionale Alliantie, Nieuw Rechts (New Right), Pim Fortuyn’s 
List, Liveable Netherlands, Centrum Partij 86 (banned in 
1998)); New Zealand (National Front, New Zealand First); 
Norway (Progress Party); Portugal (Popular Party); Switzer- 
land (Swiss People’s Party); Russia (National Unity, Liberal 
Democratic Party); and United Kingdom (British National 
Party, Scottish National Party). 

Most of these right-wing nationalist political parties 
denied any connection to fascism or neo-Nazism, yet they 
echoed many of the same xenophobic (and sometimes anti- 
semitic and racist) themes, and provided a recruitment pool 
for neo-Nazi organizers. 

Conversely, right-wing politicians in several countries 
often tried to capture those voters who might be inclined to- 
ward neo-Nazism, without offending those segments of the 
electorate that would be alienated if the appeal were too ap- 
parent and the link too explicit. 

They walked a political tightrope, especially when it 
seemed as if they had the opportunity to be acceptable to a 
mainstream public. Their political parties were described as 
“extreme right” or “radical right-wing populist” by academics, 
while their political critics called them quasi-fascist or out- 
right neo-Nazi, with their actual ideologies ranging along a 
continuum. In some countries, the right-wing electoral par- 
ties were built around ethnoreligious forms of nationalism, as 
was the case with numerous militant Islamic political parties, 
some sectors of the Israeli right, some Christian Right political 
groups, and the Hindu nationalist Bharatiya Janata Party (ByP) 
in India. Another common form, and more easily recognized, 
were the right-wing ethnonationalist parties that featured xe- 
nophobia and populist rhetoric. 

In Austria, where an explicit appeal would shut down 
other forms of political support, the candidacy of Jorg Haider 
was a prime example of these phenomena. Haider took 
over the Austrian Freedom Party (Freiheitliche Partei Oster- 
reichs (FPO)) in 1986 and moved it further to the political 
right. By 1999 the FPO was gaining more than 25 percent of 
the vote, and the next year joined with the conservative Peo- 
ple’s Party to form a ruling coalition government. The Fpo 
stumbled, however, and in 2002 only attracted some 10 per- 
cent of votes. 

The French National Front (Front National [FN]) was 
founded in 1972 by Jean-Marie Le Pen, but only began attract- 
ing significant voter support in the mid-198o0s. Since then the 
party and Le Pen have become major players on the French 
political scene, pulling 10-15 percent of voters. In 2002 Le Pen 
stunned observers with more than 17 percent of the vote, plac- 
ing him in the second round of the French presidential elec- 
tion. To the right of the FN is a splinter group, the Mouvement 
National Républicain, led by Bruno Mégret. 
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The German Republican Party (Die Republikanische Par- 
tei (REP)) was founded by a former member of the Waffen ss 
in 1983, and began running candidates, whose fortunes varied 
over time. In 1989 some candidates attracted around 7 percent 
of votes in a West Berlin election, but then vote totals dropped. 
In 1992 the party staged a comeback with vote tallies in the 
8-10 percent range in some elections. To the right of the REP 
was the German People’s Union (Deutsche Volksunion) and 
the National Democratic Party (Nationaldemokratische Par- 
tei Deutschlands). 

Flemish Interest (Vlaams Belang), formerly called the 
Vlaams Blok, was one of several ethnonationalist regional 
political parties around the world that called for more auton- 
omy or outright secession, and often were highly critical of 
immigrants and immigration. The Northern League in Italy 
was another example. 

In Italy, Forza Italia, led by Silvio Berlusconi, forged 
a fractious parliamentary alliance with the more obviously 
right-wing Northern League (Lega Nord) and National Alli- 
ance (Alleanza Nazionale (AN)), coming to power briefly in 
1994, and again in 2001. Further to the right was the Movi- 
mento Sociale Fiamma Tricolore. In the late 1980s and early 
1990s the Italian Social Movement/National Right (Movi- 
mento Sociale Italiano/Destra Nazionale (ms1/DN)) fielded 
candidates including Alessandra Mussolini (Il Duce’s grand- 
daughter). These candidates gained as much as 45 percent of 
the votes cast in local elections. When the Ms1/DN split in 
1995, Alessandra Mussolini joined the faction that created the 
National Alliance (AN), and sat in the national Chamber of 
Deputies. She left the AN in 2002 after its leader denounced 
fascism while in Israel. She then founded Liberta d’Azione and 
won a seat in the European Parliament. 

In the United States Pat Buchanan pulled significant vote 
totals when running as a Republican Presidential candidate in 
33 state primaries in 1992, attracting three million votes. His 
similar campaign in 1996 generally attracted 15-25 percent of 
Republican primary votes in the states where he was on the 
ballot. Buchanan's support plummeted, however, when he 
ran as the Reform Party candidate in 2000. The rhetoric of 
Buchanan's speeches included specific phrases that seemed 
innocuous but had special meaning for militant sectors of 
the Christian Right and the armed militia movement. Critics 
charged that Buchanan flirted with antisemitism and racism. 
Notorious antisemite Lyndon LaRouche, who shifted from left 
to right yet ran as a Democrat, has appeared on the presiden- 
tial primary ballot for decades, attracting tens of thousands 
of votes in some states. The Constitution Party led by How- 
ard Phillips and the America First Party (a splinter from the 
Reform Party) also fielded candidates for office. 

Russian variants included several groups that more 
openly engaged in neo-Nazi and antisemitic rhetoric. These 
groups frequently complained about a gigantic Jewish or 
Zionist conspiracy. One of the largest of over 100 nationalist 
groups in Russia is the Russian National Unity Party, founded 
in 1990 and led by Aleksandr Barkashov. The founder of the 
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ultranationalist Liberal Democratic Party is Vladimir Zhiri- 
novsky. In 2001 he caused a scandal when, as a member and 
deputy speaker of the lower house of parliament, the Duma, 
he refused to stand for a minute of silence in remembrance of 
the victims of the Nazi genocide. He later expressed regret for 
his actions, which he claimed did not reflect antisemitism. In 
1998, however, Zhirinovsky blamed Jews for starting World 
War 11 and provoking the Holocaust. 

As extreme-right political parties gained election victo- 
ries across Europe, the language used to describe them became 
more moderate, raising fears that the situation was not being 
openly confronted. As the Belgian political scientist Jér6me 
Jamin explained: 


Can one still apply the term fascist to a xenophobic party like 
the Lega Nord now that it has been in power... for many years? 
Can one view France's Front National as a mere relic of Pétain- 
ism when it made it into the second round of the presidential 
election... and when cities such as Toulon, Orange, Marignane 
and Vitrolles have had mayors from the FN? In what terms is it 
possible to stigmatize the Vlaams Blok in northern Belgium - a 
direct offshoot of pro-Nazi collaboration during World War 11 - 
when this party is one of the most powerful in Flanders? It is 
very hard to use the old words to characterize those parties in 
power today. It was a lot easier yesterday when they were small 
and noisy racist parties instead of the big powerful actors they 
have now become. 


While neo-Nazis interacted with right-wing and mainstream 
political parties, they remained tiny marginal movements 
compared to national populations, although they were capable 
of brutal acts of violence. Much of their energy, however, was 
devoted to organizing within their own subculture. 

Some neo-Nazis studied the ideological writings of Ju- 
lius Evola, who promoted high-culture intellectual fascism, 
and Corneliu Codreanu, advocate of a mystical-spiritual form 
exemplified by the Romanian Iron Guard. Others remained 
disciples of Hitler, or supported the pre-regime national so- 
cialism of the Nazi Party’s left wing, associated with the Stras- 
ser brothers. Many overt neo-Nazis were networked interna- 
tionally through Blood and Honour, which emerged from the 
racist skinhead scene. Based in the United Kingdom, in 2006 
Blood and Honour claimed active branches in Australia, Can- 
ada, Croatia, Cyprus, Denmark, Finland, Flanders (Belgium), 
France, Germany, Greece, Italy, Netherlands, Portugal, Slove- 
nia, Spain, Ukraine, and the United States. Blood and Honour 
recruited primarily through white supremacist music. Not all 
racist skinheads engaged in violence, but violence was a hall- 
mark of the movement. In Canada, for example, neo-Nazi 
skinheads desecrated Jewish synagogues and cemeteries. In 
2005, a report for the International Bureau of Human Rights 
estimated that there were more than 120,000 neo-Nazi skin- 
heads worldwide. A true count was, of course, difficult because 
neo-Nazi organizations were rarely registered with any official 
agency, and they hid their true numbers. 


United States 
Postwar neo-Nazism in the United States began in earnest 
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when George Lincoln Rockwell organized the American Nazi 
Party in 1959, gaining much publicity but negligible support. 
The group was later renamed the National Socialist White 
Peoples Party. After Rockwell's assassination by a former party 
member in 1967, several splinter groups emerged, including 
the National Socialist Party of America led by Frank Collin, 
who garnered international headlines in the mid-1970s by 
threatening to lead a march through the Chicago suburb of 
Skokie, Illinois, home to many Holocaust survivors. Instead, 
after winning a legal battle over the free speech issue, Col- 
lin led his uniformed brownshirts in several demonstrations 
in other Chicago suburbs and neighborhoods and a down- 
town plaza. 

The next few years saw a great many neo-Nazis run for 
office, winning several primaries and one state legislative 
post. This trend began in 1975-76, when a neo-Nazi named 
Arthur Jones ran for mayor of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Jones, 
campaigning vigorously on radio and in newspapers, gained 
5,000 votes and lost decisively against incumbent Mayor 
Henry Maier, a popular and strongly pro-Israel politician. In 
November 1976, Richard Johanson, a 31-year-old neo-Nazi, ran 
for the San Francisco Board of Education and received 9,000 
votes. Other neo-Nazi candidates ran and lost in Houston (for 
mayor), in Chicago (for alderman), and Georgia (for governor 
and lieutenant governor). The notorious white supremacist J.B. 
Stoner of Georgia ran for several offices in the 1970s and later 
on a platform calling for the “eradication” of Jews and blacks. 
His best finish was in the governor’s race in 1978, when he re- 
ceived 71,000 votes and came in fourth out of ten candidates. 
(In 1980 he was convicted for a church bombing in 1958.) 

In August 1980, Tom Metzger, a Ku Klux Klan leader 
and Nazi sympathizer, surprised political analysts by winning 
the Democratic primary in the 43"¢ Congressional District in 
Southern California, the most populous district in the US., 
although he had fewer than 50 volunteers on his staff and less 
than $10,000 in campaign contributions. As the Democratic 
Party nominee in the November general election, however, he 
received only 35,000 votes (14 percent of the total) and was 
defeated by the Republican incumbent. 

In Detroit, Gerald Carlson, a former member of the Ku 
Klux Klan, the John Birch Society, and the American Nazi 
Party, who ran a campaign based on a single issue - white 
“superiority” over blacks and Jews - defeated the official party 
candidate in the Republican primary in Michigan's 15 Con- 
gressional District to face the Democratic incumbent in the 
fall of 1980. The Michigan Republican Party was so embar- 
rassed by the victory that it asked voters to vote for his Demo- 
cratic opponent. Carlson went on to gain 53,000 votes (about 
32 percent) in the November general election. 

On May 6, 1980, Harold Covington, one of the major 
leaders of the American Nazi Party, ran in the North Caro- 
lina Republican primary election for state attorney general, 
and although campaigning with virtually no money and no 
neutral media coverage, received 56,000 votes, 42.88 percent 
of the total, losing by a narrow margin. 
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The most successful electoral drive was by David Duke, 
who spent years moving through various neo-Nazi, Ku Klux 
Klan, and racist groups. The photogenic Duke attempted to 
sanitize his views, establishing in 1979 the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of White People. In 1989 Duke was 
elected to the Louisiana House of Representatives as a Repub- 
lican. He lost his campaign for governor in 1991, but pulled 55 
percent of white votes. 


NEW FORMS. In the United States, Christian Identity became 
a significant variant of neo-Nazism in the 1970s by merging 
a racialized version of Protestantism called British Israelism 
with theories of racial superiority. By claiming that a tribe 
of Jews migrated to the British Isles and then to the United 
States, Identity adherents asserted that White Christian Prot- 
estants in the U.S. were the true descendants of the biblical 
Hebrews, the chosen people of God’s Covenant. Contempo- 
rary Jews were dismissed as fakes. Adherents of Christian 
Identity, which had been condemned by Catholic and Prot- 
estant leaders, usually blended their theology with race hate 
and antisemitism. Throughout the 1980s, Richard G. Butler's 
Aryan Nations compound in Idaho served as the most visible 
racist Identity institution; however, most practitioners wor- 
shipped in small halls and private homes in the absence of an 
organized national religious structure. 

Christian Identity theology foresaw an apocalyptic race 
war between white Christians and inferior Jews and blacks, 
seen as doing the bidding of Satan, in the End Times proph- 
esied in the New Testament Book of Revelation. This con- 
frontational stance led to violence, such as the 1999 attack by 
Buford O’Neal Furrow, Jr., who wounded several children and 
their teachers at a Jewish community center near Los Ange- 
les, and then killed a Filipino-American postal worker. When 
arrested, Furrow proclaimed his act was a “wake-up call to 
America to kill Jews”. 

The murder in Texas in 1998 of James Byrd, Jr., a black 
man, was in part motivated by the Christian Identity beliefs 
shared by some of the white attackers who dragged Byrd 
to death on a chain attached to a pickup truck. Christian 
Identity beliefs were often acquired through neo-Nazi prison 
gangs, as in this incident, especially through the Aryan 
Brotherhood, which operated inside and outside of pris- 
ons. Two California brothers with views similar to Christian 
Identity’s carried out 1999 arson attacks on three synagogues 
and a reproductive services clinic, and murdered a gay cou- 
ple. 

The National Alliance was founded in the mid-1970s 
by William Pierce, a former supporter of Rockwell and the 
National Socialist White People’s Party. Pierce used a pseud- 
onym to pen two books that became staples of neo-Nazi li- 
braries, The Turner Diaries and Hunter. The books celebrated 
the murder of Jews, blacks, and homosexuals as part of a 
white revolution against what became known in neo-Nazi 
circles as the “Zionist Occupation Government” (zoG) in 
Washington, D.c. 
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In the 1990s, the National Alliance was the largest and 
most active neo-Nazi group in the United States. Pierce paid 
some $250,000 in 1999 to purchase Resistance Records, a race- 
hate music company that produced and sold cps and White 
Power paraphernalia to a mostly young audience. Within a 
few years the Alliance was collecting over $1 million in annual 
sales and had more than a dozen full-time staff, as well as ac- 
tive members in over a score of states. The organization saw 
bitter feuds and near-collapse after Pierce's death in 2002. 

White Aryan Resistance (war), founded by former Cali- 
fornia Klan leader Tom Metzger, brought the Third Position 
form of neo-Nazism to the United States, where it became 
popular in the late 1980s. The group collapsed after Metzger 
lost a civil lawsuit stemming from a murderous racial attack 
by several of his followers. Third Positionist groups such as 
National Vanguard and Volksfront continued to operate. 

Ben Klassen invented the Creativity religion (originally 
World Church of the Creator) in 1973, and after his death, the 
organization eventually ended up in the hands of Matt Hale, 
later jailed for soliciting the assassination of federal judge. A 
follower of Creativity, Benjamin Nathaniel Smith went on a 
1999 shooting spree across Illinois and Indiana. He was an 
equal-opportunity racist, wounding six Orthodox Jews on 
their way home from synagogue on a Friday evening, and a 
man of Taiwanese descent, and killing an African American 
and an Asian American. 


VIOLENT UNDERGROUND. On November 3, 1979, a con- 
frontation between the National Socialist Party of America 
(Nspa) and the Ku Klux Klan on the one hand, and the Mao- 
ist Communist Workers Party on the other, in Greensboro, 
North Carolina, led to the shooting death of five communists, 
one of them a Jew, and the wounding of ten others. Fourteen 
neo-Nazis and KKK members were arrested and charged with 
five counts of first-degree murder and conspiracy to commit 
murder, but they were subsequently acquitted. 

Following this incident, a number of neo-Nazis and 
members of right-wing “Patriot” groups began to move un- 
derground, while others began to set up armed survivalist and 
“militia” units. A 1983 shootout involving law enforcement 
agents and Gordon Kahl, an organizer for the Posse Comita- 
tus wing of this underground movement, prompted neo-Nazi 
leader Louis Beam to call for “leaderless resistance” against the 
government. Kahl later died in a stand-off with authorities. 
Members of one Oklahoma Christian Identity group, Cove- 
nant, Sword, and Arm of the Lord (cs, not coincidentally the 
initials of the Confederate States of America), began planning 
and staging attacks, including the 1984 murder by Richard 
Wayne Snell of a black Arkansas state police officer. 

During this period eight persons affiliated with Aryan 
Nations, the National Alliance, and the KKK formed an un- 
derground terror cell called the Order, known internally as the 
“Bruder Schweigen” (Silent Brotherhood). The Order staged 
armed robberies, and was responsible for the June 1984 assas- 
sination in Denver of Alan Berg, an outspoken Jewish radio 
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talk-show host. The government responded with arrest war- 
rants, rounding up the cell and killing Order founder Robert 
J. Matthews in a December 1984 shootout. In 1985 the gov- 
ernment raided the csa headquarters. A second Order cell 
formed in 1986 and used arson attacks to target human rights 
advocates, before being rounded up by authorities. 

The federal government issued conspiracy indictments in 
1987 naming several neo-Nazi and Patriot movement leaders. 
A jury acquitted the defendants, but the incident only added 
to growing anti-government anger. This increased after two 
raids were mishandled by government authorities. In August 
1992 a raid on the Weaver family, Christian Identity surviv- 
alists, at Ruby Ridge, Idaho left the mother and teenage son 
dead, along with a federal marshal. In April 1993 a standoff 
at the Branch Davidian compound in Waco, Texas led to a 
shootout and conflagration in which 74 men, women, and 
children in the group died. Four federal agents died during 
the course of the standoff. 

On April 19, 1995, the anniversary both of the first battle 
of the American Revolution and the raid on the Branch Da- 
vidian compound, and the day csa member Snell was exe- 
cuted for murdering a state trooper, Timothy McVeigh carried 
out the bombing that destroyed the Oklahoma City Federal 
Building, killing 168 people. McVeigh, a U.S. Army veteran of 
the 1991 Gulf War, had drifted into neo-Nazi circles, and sold 
copies of the Turner Diaries. Another group, the Aryan Re- 
publican Army, staged 22 bank robberies and bombings be- 
tween 1992 and 1996. The Turner Diaries was required read- 
ing for members. 


Germany 

Both states of the divided Germany were effective in combat- 
ing neo-Nazism. In Communist East Germany, all neo-Nazi 
parties were banned, while West Germany was quite stringent 
in its reaction to right- and left-wing terrorism and successful 
in containing neo-Nazism. However, a terrorist bomb that ex- 
ploded during Oktoberfest in Munich in 1980, injuring several 
people, was attributed to a neo-Nazi group. After the reunifica- 
tion of the country a number of neo-Nazi youth gangs arose, 
especially in the former East Germany, exploiting economic 
turmoil and racism toward nonwhite immigrant “guest work- 
ers” (many of whom had resided in Germany for decades, or 
had been born there, and were prevented from becoming citi- 
zens by restrictive ethnicity-based naturalization laws). 

An American neo-Nazi, Gary R. (“Gerhard”) Lauck of 
Lincoln, Nebraska, was a major publisher of neo-Nazi pub- 
lications and in the late 1970s began to smuggle them into 
Germany, which had banned them. Lauck was deported from 
Germany several times for distributing Nazi material; arrested 
in Denmark in 1995, he was extradited to Germany where he 
was convicted and jailed for inciting hatred and distributing 
banned materials. 

Before reunification, there were approximately 18,000 
members of extreme right-wing groups in West Germany, 
members of the National Democratic Party (NDP), Neo-Nazi 
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(NsDAP) and National Freedom groups, and others. After re- 
unification in 1990, especially in the former East, thousands of 
young adults joined openly neo-Nazi groups. There followed a 
wave of violent attacks on refugees, immigrants, “guest work- 
ers,” and Jews. In 1992 and 1993 two attacks left eight Turkish 
women and girls dead and a number of other family members 
and friends seriously injured. During this period German of- 
ficials banned 17 neo-Nazi organizations, but the groups con- 
tinued to thrive underground. Small groups called freie Ka- 
meradschaften (free fellowships) were set up to operate on a 
regional level. In 2002 a young man, Marinus Schoeberl, was 
tortured and murdered by neo-Nazi youth north of Berlin in 
the village of Potzlow. The attackers thought he “looked like 
a Jew.’ More than 100 murders by neo-Nazis and their allies 
occurred between reunification and the year 2006, with some 
150 like-minded groups being monitored by government au- 
thorities; the number of adherents was estimated to be in the 
10,000-25,000 range. At the same time, there were huge dem- 
onstrations in Germany against the rise of neo-Nazism and 
xenophobic attacks, and the number of neo-Nazis was tiny 
compared to the size of the population. 


France 

France’s collaborationist and antisemitic legacy during World 
War 11 was exploited by neo-Nazi groups to gain legitimacy 
in France in the late 1970s, as was the strong pro-Arab and 
anti-Israel position concerning the Middle East. Later, the 
increase in immigrants from Arab and Muslim countries be- 
came a major factor. 

In 1980 there were several attacks against individuals in 
the Jewish quarter of Paris in July and August, and a bomb ex- 
ploded on October 4 in front of the Rue Copernic synagogue, 
a few minutes walk from the Arc de Triomphe, killing four 
passers-by, two of them non-Jews and one of them an Israeli 
woman, and injuring over 20. A telephone caller claimed re- 
sponsibility on behalf of the European Nationalist Fascists, 
a neo-Nazi group led by Marc Fredriksen. Two other syna- 
gogues, two Jewish schools, and a Jewish war memorial were 
machine-gunned. 

The bombing had political ramifications since it was al- 
leged that 10-20 percent of the 150 members of the European 
Nationalist Fascists (FNE) were members of the police, and the 
government was criticized for its failure to stop the perpetra- 
tors. Massive demonstrations took place after the bombing. 

Sporadic neo-Nazi activity and violence continued over 
the next twenty years, built around anti-Jewish, anti-Arab, and 
anti-Muslim bigotry. In addition, antipathy toward Jews from 
Muslim immigrants also increased, and it was clear that an- 
tisemitic conspiracy theories were shared by a range of anti- 
Jewish groups, not just in France, but across Europe. 

In the mid-1990s the Front National de la Jeunesse (Na- 
tional Front for Youth), claiming 12,000 members, pursued a 
revolutionary nationalist agenda. This tendency was supported 
by its parent group, the National Front, led by Jean-Marie Le 
Pen. The racist skinhead movement in France remained small 
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throughout the 1990s, but its list of targets was familiar, in- 
cluding not just blacks, Arabs, and Jews, but also communists 
and drug addicts. The Charlemagne Hammerskins, however, 
claimed 1,500 members in the late 1990s. They blended neo- 
Nazi lore with pagan satanism and distributed printed and 
online materials promoting race hate, antisemitism, Holo- 
caust denial, and Hitler. 

In 2005 France sought to ban all neo-Nazi groups after 
violent incidents increased from 27 in 2003 to 65 in 2004. 
French government agencies estimated that such groups had 
3,500 members. 


United Kingdom 

John Tyndall was a major figure in organizing British neofas- 
cist groups. He left the League of Empire Loyalists and in 1960 
joined elements from the White Defence League to create the 
British National Party (BNP). Tyndall became a national BNP 
organizer, and also worked with a paramilitary group estab- 
lished by Colin Jordan. In the 1960s, neo-Nazis in London car- 
ried out 34 arson attacks on Jewish institutions. In 1967, the 
National Front was formed through a merger of the BNP and 
the League of Empire Loyalists. Tyndall became chairman of 
the group, which gained consideration as a serious political 
movement, garnering electoral support in some districts. 

There was a significant increase in racial tensions in Eng- 
land during the 1970s, due to the increased waves of African, 
Caribbean, Indian, Pakistani, and other “Third World” im- 
migrants. Previously, Jews had been more or less secondary 
targets but this began to change. The NF made a considerable 
appeal to the British masses as a result of its constant empha- 
sis on racism, on Britain’s loss of power and prestige, and the 
“grand conspiracy” theory that Jews or pro-Zionist non-Jews 
dominate the world with their liberal and radical policies, and 
their assertion that “white races” will become extinct through 
the “mongrelization” and integration policies espoused by 
black leaders and their Jewish/Zionist allies. 

Tyndall left NF in a dispute to form the New National 
Front, which reclaimed the name British National Party in 
1982. When the nF itself went through further splits, the re- 
formed BNP emerged as the leading far-right electoral party 
in Britain. 

The original skinhead subculture emerged in Britain in 
the 1970s, but was converted into a racist movement in the 
1980s by organizers from the British National Front, including 
“Tan Stuart” (Ian Stuart Donaldson), who was lead singer in 
the white power band Skrewdriver. Beginning in 1992 a mili- 
tant neo-Nazi group named Combat 18, established to pro- 
vide security for the BNP, was responsible for a wave of street- 
fighting violence. In April 1999, bombings targeted the black 
community of Brixton, the Asian community of Brick Lane, 
and a gay bar in Soho where three died. In all 139 people were 
injured. David Copeland, active with the neo-Nazi British 
National Socialist Movement, told police he had acted alone, 
but had tried blaming the bombings on Combat 18, which 
he described as a “bunch of yobs.” Another neo-Nazi group, 
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the White Wolves, had also been suspected of the bombings. 
Copeland apparently learned how to make the bombs from 
Internet instructions. Nick Griffin, educated at Cambridge and 
trained as a leader of the National Front, took over the British 
National Party from Tyndall in 1999. In recent years the BNP 
has combined racism with anti-European Union sentiment to 
gain a small but significant degree of public support. 


Russia 

Russian nationalists and neo-Nazis began to emerge and in- 
tersect after the collapse of the Soviet Union. Pamyat (Mem- 
ory) was formed from a number of smaller groups around 
1980. It split up in 1985. The National Patriotic Front/Pamyat 
was formed in 1987 but became inactive in the late 1990s. The 
Russian National Union, founded by Konstantin Kasimovsky 
with Aleksei Vdovin in a leadership role, split off from Pamyat 
in the early 1990s. The group became the Russian National 
Socialist Party in 1998. A similar group, also split off from 
Pamyat and the most popular such organization, is Russian 
National Unity, led by Aleksandr Barkashov. Some followers 
have used violence, and took credit for the 1998 bomb that 
exploded outside a synagogue in Moscow, injuring three. The 
organization began splitting in 2005 as new leaders started to 
emerge and followers chose sides. The National Front Party, 
led by Ilya Lazarenko, is more open in celebrating the Nazi 
heritage, as is the tiny Werewolf Legion, known for terror- 
ist attacks. 

In January of 2006, Russian President Vladimir Putin 
acknowledged that antisemitism and the growth of neo-Na- 
zism in Russia were problems when he attended ceremonies 
marking the sixtieth anniversary of the liberation of Aus- 
chwitz. Also in 2006, Moscow’s police chief promised to de- 
ploy officers to protect synagogues after a 20-year-old man 
was arrested for charging into the city’s Chabad Bronnaya 
Synagogue with a knife, shouting “I will kill Jews.” He man- 
aged to stab at least eight people. Russian newspapers noted 
that the young man had been reading a book about the Jews 
betraying Russia. 

In a 2005 report for the International Bureau of Human 
Rights, Semyon Charny estimated that there were more than 
50,000 neo-Nazi skinheads in Russia and more than a dozen 
neo-Nazi organizations there. 


Scandinavia 

In Scandinavia a number of groups emerged that oscillated 
between national socialist electoral activity and neo-Nazi ac- 
tivism: in Denmark, Danmarks Nationalsocialistiske Beveg- 
else (National Socialist Movement of Denmark); in Finland, 
Blood and Honour; in Norway, Norges Nasjonalsosialistiske 
Bevegelse (National Socialist Movement of Norway), Blood 
and Honour, and Vigrid (a branch of the National Alliance); in 
Sweden, Nationalsocialistisk Front (National Socialist Front), 
Svenska MotstandsrGrelsen (Swedish Resistance Movement), 
Vitt Ariskt Motstand (White Aryan Resistance), Riksfronten 
(Reich Front), Ariska Brodraskapet (Aryan Brotherhood), and 
a branch of the U.S.-based Creativity Movement. 
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In Sweden, the number of active neo-Nazis has fluctuated 
between 100 and 1,000, with at least ten times as many sup- 
porters. There were violent acts, such as the murder of John 
Hron in 1995 by neo-Nazi skinheads. In Norway, a small na- 
tional socialist skinhead movement has flourished. 


The Future 

It appears that neo-Nazism has become a permanent fixture 
on the global political scene. Limiting the growth of neo-Nazi 
movements in the West is the historical memory of Hitler and 
his ss, who spread war and genocide across Europe. The main 
forms of postwar neo-Nazism are xenophobic nationalism and 
National Socialism, but increasingly there are hybrids similar 
to the interwar clerical fascism. These theocratic forms of fas- 
cism have already produced several neo-Nazi movements. It is 
possible that if militant religious fundamentalism, especially 
within Islam, continues to expand, there will more intersec- 
tions with fascist and Nazi ideas, a process that is already pro- 
ducing lethal threats to societies around the world. Whether 
these could ever approach or surpass the destruction of Hitler's 
Nazi movement cannot be predicted. 


[Chip Berlet and Jack Nusan Porter (2"¢ ed.)] 
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NEO-ORTHODOXyY, name of the modernistic faction of 
German *Orthodoxy, first employed in a derogatory sense by 
its adversaries. Its forerunners were to be found among the 
more conservative disciples of Moses *Mendelssohn and N.H. 
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*Wessely, like Solomon *Pappenheim and Nahman b. Simhah 
Barash. At the time of the controversy over the *Hamburg 
Temple (1818), the participants in the campaign against the re- 
formers included some rabbis who adopted a stance similar to 
that later advocated by the Neo-Orthodox; for example those 
of Amsterdam, Hanau, Rawicz, and other communities, who 
produced the polemic, Elleh Divrei ha-Berit (1819). Other fore- 
runners were the new Orthodox preacher of Hamburg, Isaac 
*Bernays; Jeremiah *Heinemann (1788-1855) of Berlin, the 
editor of Jedidja (1817-31); and Solomon Plessner (1797-1883) 
of Breslau, the author of various apologetic works. 

However, the ideology of Neo-Orthodoxy crystallized 
later and its institutions were only established during the 
second half of the 19 century. In essence, the movement is 
connected with Samson Raphael *Hirsch and his doctrine of 
Torah im derekh erez (“Torah together with the conduct of life,” 
meaning in this context secular culture), which he expressed 
in his major writings. In 1851 he became rabbi of the Orthodox 
separatist community of Frankfurt and was able to realize his 
ideas and plans in a suitable environment. During the second 
half of the 19 century, the rabbinical leadership had already 
suffered defeat in the campaign against reformers and assimi- 
lationists. The small groups which remained faithful to tradi- 
tion referred to themselves as “remnants.” At the same time, the 
rising tide of the Reform movement was curbed. The process 
of Jewish integration into general society was well advanced 
and was no longer conditional on their “religious” reform. 
Moreover, the radical line adopted by such Reform leaders as 
Abraham *Geiger and Samuel *Holdheim during those years 
had alienated important elements among the non-Orthodox 
(Leopold *Zunz, Zacharias *Frankel, and others). 

The development of a trend combining features from 
both *Reform and *Orthodoxy thus became feasible. From the 
Reform movement it adopted the aim of integration within 
modern society, not only on utilitarian grounds but also 
through the acceptance of its scale of values, aiming at creat- 
ing a symbiosis between traditional Orthodoxy and modern 
German-European culture; both in theory and in practice this 
meant the abandonment of Torah study for its own sake (as 
in the classical yeshivah) and adopting instead an increased 
concentration on practical halakhah. Other Reform features 
were the replacement of Hebrew by German as the language 
of Jewish culture; the acceptance of the Haskalah program in 
educational matters; the struggle for emancipation and the 
positive appreciation of the Exile; the exchange of the mate- 
rial idea of “Return to Zion” for that of the “Universal Mis- 
sion’; German patriotism; the renouncement of a particular 
Jewish appearance (involving readiness to cut off the beard 
and the side-locks, to uncover the head when not at worship, 
etc.); the education of women, including their participation 
in religious life and their political emancipation; the abolition 
of the coercive powers of the community; and the acceptance 
of the liberal concept of freedom of conscience. From Ortho- 
doxy the faction took: dogmatism (emunat hakhamim, “faith 
in the rabbis”); reservation toward the preoccupations of the 
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Wissenschaft des Judentums and opposition to the principle 
of freedom of research; the acceptance of the authority of the 
Shulhan Arukh and the traditions and customs of the late 
18*-century German communities; acceptance of the Or- 
thodox position on laws which came into being as a result of 
its campaign against the reformers, such as those against the 
demands for changes in synagogue usage; excessive strictness 
in the observation of the precepts and customs; and acqui- 
escence in the disruption of the Jewish community and the 
sectarian nature of those remaining true to Orthodoxy. The 
second most important leader of this trend was Azriel (Israel) 
*Hildesheimer, who founded a rabbinical seminary (1873) and 
broke the monopoly of the non-Orthodox in Jewish studies. 
He thus made possible the integration of the intelligentsia into 
the neo-Orthodox circle, in contrast to Hirsch, whose system 
was tailored to the requirements of the ordinary community 
members, the so-called baalei batim. Hildesheimer was more 
attached to ancient rabbinic Judaism than Hirsch and his at- 
titude to Jewish affairs in general was more positive, while his 
approach to general culture was less enthusiastic. Asa result of 
this, the role Hildesheimer played in world Jewish affairs led 
to the creation of contacts between the German Neo-Ortho- 
doxy, East European Jewry, and the *Hibbat Zion movement. 
In 1876 a law (the Austrittsgesetz) was passed which enabled 
an individual to secede from a church or community without 
changing his religious affiliation. This facilitated the secession 
(Austritt) of Orthodox minorities from communities where 
they considered that coexistence with the reformist leader- 
ship was impossible. In many places this situation induced 
the reformers to make far-reaching concessions to the Or- 
thodox minority. German Orthodoxy thus became split over 
the question of whether the new law should be exploited in 
order that they might secede from all communities admin- 
istered by reformers. To Hirsch, the Austritt concept became 
a supreme religious principle, while Seligmann Baer (or Dov 
Baer) *Bamberger, his Orthodox opponent, showed reserve 
toward both the modernism and the extremist separatism of 
Hirsch, and preferred to preserve the unity of the commu- 
nity. After some time, German Orthodoxy was again divided 
on another issue: the attitude toward *Zionism. One section 
joined the *Agudat Israel movement, while the other showed 
a preference for the *Mizrachi and *Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi and 
later for the *Poalei Agudat Israel. 
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NEOPLATONISM, the system elaborated by Plotinus and 
his pupil Porphyry on the basis of antecedent Middle Pla- 
tonic and neo-Pythagorean developments. The system was 
modified by their successors, the main post-Plotinian currents 
and schools of late antiquity being (according to K. Praech- 
ter): the Syrian school founded by Iamblichus; the school of 
Pergamum (Sallust, Julian); the school of Athens (Plutarch, 
Syrianus, Proclus, Damascius); the school of Alexandria (Hie- 
rocles, Hermias, Ammonius and his followers: the pagans, 
Asclepius and Olympiodorus, and the Christians, Philoponus, 
Elias, David, and Stephanus); and the Neoplatonists of the 
West (Macrobius, Chalcidius, Boethius). In the Middle Ages 
Neoplatonism survived in the Latin West (Johannes Scotus 
Erigena) and the Byzantine East (Michael Psellus) and within 
the Arabo-Hebraic cultural sphere, and it underwent a revival 
during the Renaissance (Gemistos Plethon in the Byzantine 
East; Marsilio Ficino, *Pico della Mirandola, and Giordano 
Bruno in the West). 

Neoplatonism postulates the derivation by a process of 
emanation of a hierarchically ordered series of spheres of be- 
ing, leading from an ineffable and unqualified first principle 
(the One) to the material world. The “descent” is associated 
with increasing determination and multiplicity (imperfec- 
tion). Although matter at the lowest rank in the scale of being 
is the principle of evil, the material world, as a reflection of 
the intelligible, possesses goodness and beauty (cf. *Gnosti- 
cism), and by contemplation of it the human soul ascends to 
the spiritual world. The human soul, being spiritual and self- 
subsistent, is independent of the body and having descended 
from the supernal world, reverts to its source by means of ethi- 
cal and intellectual purification (or by theurgy; e.g., Iambli- 
chus). The stages of ascent were commonly designated (after 
Proclus) the via purgativa (purification), via illuminativa (il- 
lumination), and via unitiva (union), the highest stage, a kind 
of unio mystica (mystical union) and apotheosis, being the sole 
means by which the One is apprehended. Individuation and 
investiture of the soul with a body is devalorized; release from 
the fetters of the body in ecstasy or in death is equivalent to 
salvation, this philosophical soteriology tending toward com- 
bination with a doctrine of metempsychosis. 

Neoplatonism is thus seen to be a religious movement 
and a doctrine of salvation as well as a philosophical system. 
As such, it was potentially an antagonist and an ally of the 
monotheistic faiths. Ancient Neoplatonism (excluding the 
school of Alexandria) was hostile to Christianity: Porphyry 
and Julian wrote refutations of Christianity; Iamblichus, Pro- 
clus, and Damascius were implacable opponents of Christi- 
anity. Indeed, Neoplatonism as a philosophical interpretation 
of pagan mythology (e.g., Iablichus and Proclus) represents 
the dying gasp of ancient paganism. The fundamental postu- 
lates of Neoplatonism conflict with those of the monotheistic 
faiths: an impersonal first principle, rejection of creation and 
revelation, the conception of man as essentially soul, and the 
attendant soteriology-eschatology (including metempsycho- 
sis) involving submergence of the individual soul in the uni- 
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versal soul. Nevertheless, for monotheistic philosophers the 
contradictions were not insurmountable. In fact, the method 
of figurative interpretation cultivated by ancient Neoplatonists 
(after the Pythagoreans and Stoics) in order to identify pa- 
gan mythological themes with philosophical ideas (Proclus, 
for example, identified the henads of his system with the tra- 
ditional gods) was employed by monotheistic philosophers 
in order to read their neoplatonic doctrines into the text of 
Scripture. The ladder of Jacob’s dream was thus interpreted 
as a symbol of the soul's ascent (e.g., by Ibn Gabirol; see A. 
Altman, Studies in Religious Philosophy and Mysticism (1969), 
54-55; and A. Nygren, Agape and Eros (19537), 230, 375, 441). 
Creation became a metaphor for eternal procession. Revela- 
tion and prophecy were discussed in terms reminiscent of the 
unio mystica. This identification was not without some basis 
in ancient Neoplatonism either, if one considers the aspect of 
grace or divine initiative implicit in Enneads 5:3, 17 and 5:5, 
8, or the use of the Chaldean Oracles and Orphic Hymns by 
Porphyry and Iamblichus. Assimilation to the divine, the goal 
of philosophy according to the neoplatonic introductions to 
Aristotle of the Alexandria school, resonated with similar 
ideals of the monotheistic traditions. The deep spirituality of 
Neoplatonism promoted the kind of synthesis with religious 
feeling that finds moving expression in Ibn Gabirol’s poem, 
Keter Malkhut. 

In order to grasp the character of Neoplatonism as it was 
transmitted to the medieval world of Judaism and Islam, it is 
necessary to understand that it was closely bound with much 
of the religious and pseudo-scientific heritage of late antiq- 
uity (alchemy), Hermetism (see *Hermetic Writings), magic, 
theurgy. Also, Neoplatonism was not simply an amplification 
of *Plato. Plotinus admitted into his system those aspects of 
Aristotelianism (also Pythagoreanism and *Stoicism) which 
met its requirements. Porphyry went even further and initi- 
ated the reception of *Aristotle’s lecture courses into the Neo- 
platonic curriculum. The school of Alexandria devoted much 
of its labors to commentaries upon Aristotle. The thesis that 
the views of Plato and Aristotle coincided, if properly under- 
stood, a theme traceable to Ammonius Saccas, the teacher 
of Plotinus, was embraced by Porphyry and influenced the 
course of Neoplatonism and its absorption within the Arabo- 
Hebraic milieu (cf. al-*Farabi’s On the Harmony of the Opin- 
ions of the Two Sages, the Divine Plato and Aristotle). 

While reception of Neoplatonism in the medieval Latin 
West was mainly confined to Proclus and Pseudo-Dionysius, 
the Arabo-Hebraic milieu was saturated by numerous cur- 
rents. Plotinus was conveyed in the guise of the Theology of 
Aristotle (a paraphrase of parts of Books 4-6 of the Enneads), 
through other paraphrases ascribed to “the Greek Sage,” and 
a work entitled The Divine Science (J. van Ess, in bibl., 334 ff.). 
The Theology of Aristotle is extant in a shorter (vulgate) and 
longer version, the latter preserved in an Arabic manuscript 
in Hebrew characters (in Leningrad). This longer version was 
translated (on the basis of a Damascus manuscript) into He- 
brew and Italian by a Cypriot Jewish physician, Moses Arovas, 
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who was also instrumental in having it rendered into Latin 
(S.M. Stern, in bibl., 59 n. 4, 79 n. 1). 

Underlying the longer version of the Theology of Aristo- 
tle is another Aristotle pseudograph discovered by S.M. Stern 
and called by him “Tbn Hasday’s Neoplatonist” (it was incorpo- 
rated by *Ibn Hasdai in his *Ben ha-Melekh ve-ha-Nazir; see 
Altmann and Stern, in bibl., 95ff.; Stern, in bibl.). (On knowl- 
edge of Porphyry’s work in the medieval world of Islam, see 
J. van Ess, in bibl., 338; R. Walzer in Encyclopaedia of Islam, 2 
(1965), 948-50.) Proclus’ Elements of Theology was transmit- 
ted in the guise of the Arabic Kitab al-hayr al-mahd (“Book 
of the Pure Good”), known in the West as Liber de causis and 
generally understood to be a work by Aristotle, and three 
propositions of the Elements of Theology have been recovered 
in Arabic. Proclus’ work On the Eternity of the Universe was 
also known. (For the transmission of works by Proclus, see J. 
van Ess, in bibl., 339 ff.; H.D. Saffrey, in Miscellanea Mediaeva- 
lia, 2 (1963), 267 ff.; and R. Walzer in Encyclopaedia of Islam, 1 
(1960), 1340.) Another pseudo-Aristotelian work of neopla- 
tonic character was the Liber de pomo, which was extremely 
popular and available in Arabic, Persian, and Hebrew (see J. 
Kraemer, in Studi orentalistici in onore di Giorgio Levi della 
Vida, 1 (1956), 484-506). Neoplatonic ideas are also associated 
with pre-Socratics (particularly Pythagoras and Empedocles) 
in Arabic doxographic and gnomological collections (e.g., 
Said al-Andalusi’s Tabaqat al-umam and al-Shahrastani’s al- 
Milal wa al-nihal). *Empedocles in neoplatonic dress is also 
preserved in The Book of Five Substances, of which a Hebrew 
translation from Arabic is extant (D. Kaufmann, Studien ue- 
ber Salomon ibn Gabirol (1899), 16 ff.). Teachings of the school 
of Alexandria were transmitted mainly by Syriac-speaking 
Christians. The accommodation of Christian beliefs in that 
school (e.g., by Ammonius; see Westerink, in bibl. xii-xxv) 
may have served as a model for adjustment to religious belief 
on the part of Islamic and Jewish philosophers. 

Medieval Islamic and Jewish Neoplatonism is not con- 
fined to philosophers. In both Judaism and Islam Neopla- 
tonism entered the mystical stream. One finds such influence, 
for example, in the later Sufi works of al-*Ghazali (the end of 
his Mishkat al-anwéar); it permeated Jewish kabbalistic circles 
in Spain and Provence, transforming an earlier gnostic tradi- 
tion, and had an impact upon the German pietists (Scholem, 
Mysticism, 117). Israeli’s Chapter on the Elements (“The Man- 
tua Text”), largely based upon “Ibn Hasday’s Neoplatonist,” 
was studied by the Gerona kabbalists, attracted by the simi- 
larity between its emanationist scheme and their own system 
of Sefirot, and it was commented upon by *Azriel of Gerona 
(Perush ha-Aggadot; see Altman and Stern, in bibl., 130-2; 
Stern in bibl., 61). 

Isaac *Israeli is the fountainhead of Jewish Neoplatonism. 
He defines philosophy, following the neoplatonic introduc- 
tions to Aristotle, as assimilation to God according to human 
capacity (from Plato's Theatetus 176b; see Altmann and Stern, 
in bibl., 28ff., 197). Ascent of the human soul to the divine is 
described according to Proclus’ three stages (ibid., 185 ff.), the 
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ultimate stage depicted as becoming angelic or divine, an ex- 
perience to which he applies the term devekut, thus anticipat- 
ing its employment by later Jewish philosophers and mystics 
(Altmann and Stern, in bibl., 190). The famous Plotinus pas- 
sage on his own ecstatic union with the One (Enneads, 4:8, 1) 
may have inspired Israeli; quoted in the Theology of Aristotle 
and in the Ras@‘il Ikhwan al-Safa’ (“Epistles of the *Brethren 
of Sincerity”), it is also referred to by Moses *Ibn Ezra, Ibn 
*Gabirol, and Shem Tov ibn *Falaquera (Altmann and Stern, 
in bibl., 191-2). The neoplatonic doctrine concerning the un- 
knowability of the first principle is expressed in Israeli’s the- 
sis that only God's existence (or quoddity: anniyya, haliyya) is 
knowable, and not his essence (quiddity: mahiyya), a distinc- 
tion perpetuated by *Bahya ibn Paquda, *Joseph ben Zaddik, 
*Judah Halevi, and Abraham *Ibn Daud (Altmann and Stern, 
in bibl., 21-23). 

The transplantation of Jewish thought to Andalusia is 
marked by an initial neoplatonic direction inaugurated by 
Ibn Gabirol. His Mekor Hayyim is unique in that it sets forth 
a philosophical system of neoplatonic tincture without any 
admixture of Jewish teaching. Significantly, the only author- 
ity named is Plato. Characteristically, the goal of human ex- 
istence is the conjunction (ittisal, applicatio) of the human 
soul with the supernal world through knowledge and action, 
ie., intellectual and ethical purification (1:2; Arabic fragments 
published by S. Pines in Tarbiz, 27 (1958), 225-6). The fruit of 
the study of philosophy is said to be liberation from death and 
conjunction with the source of life (5:43). In the neoplatonic 
manner, knowledge of the First Essence is precluded because it 
transcends everything and is incommensurable with the intel- 
lect (1:5; Pines, ibid., 224-5). Like Plotinus, Ibn Gabirol tends 
to rely upon concrete imagery from the world of senses in or- 
der to explain suprasensous phenomena. But the insertion of 
will (irada, voluntas) after the First Essence and his universal 
hylomorphism set his system apart from that of Plotinus. 

Though the impact of the Mekor Hayyim was greater 
upon Christian scholastic philosophy than it was in the Jewish 
philosophical tradition, it did exert some influence in Jewish 
circles. Moses ibn Ezra quoted it in his Arugat ha-Bosem and 
a Hebrew epitome was made by Falaquera. Also, Ibn Gabirol’s 
views are quoted by Abraham *Ibn Ezra in his commentaries, 
from which it can be seen how Ibn Gabirol bridged between 
his Neoplatonism and Judaism through figurative biblical in- 
terpretation. 

Ibn Gabirol’s successors do not evince his depth or origi- 
nality. Bahya ibn Paquda combines commonplace neoplatonic 
themes (e.g., God's absolute unity as distinct from the rela- 
tive unity of this world) with his mystical pietism. The anon- 
ymous (Pseudo-*Bahya) Kitab Madani al-Nafs treats its main 
theme of psychology in a neoplatonic manner. The soul is a 
spiritual substance whose home is the supernal world. In its 
descent it assimilates impressions from the celestial spheres 
and the zones of the elements (a gnostic-Hermetic notion), 
and it reascends by means of ethical and intellectual purifi- 
cation, whereas evil souls may be confined to the region be- 
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neath the heavens (cf. Altmann and Stern, in bibl., 114). There 
are also neoplatonic elements in *Abraham b. Hiyya’s writings 
(his theory of emanation and doctrine of metempsychosis), 
and Joseph ibn Zaddik makes a common neoplatonic motif - 
that man is a microcosm — the theme of his work (Ha-Olam 
ha-Katan); but no one, aside from Ibn Gabirol, is as deeply 
committed to a neoplatonic world view as is Abraham ibn 
Ezra, even as regards such sensitive subjects as creation and 
prophecy. Also to be considered is Judah Halevi, whose no- 
tion of “the divine influence” (al-Amr al-Ilahi/ha-inyan ha- 
Elohi) may be of neoplatonic origin and whose idea of the 
God of Abraham is said to have been “conceived metaphysi- 
cally in terms of the neoplatonic idea of God” (Guttmann, 
Philosophies, 133). 

The Aristotelian reaction in the Islamic world (*Averroes) 
is paralleled on the Jewish side, where in the middle of the 12 
century Aristotelianism begins to displace Neoplatonism as 
the regnant system. However, despite Ibn Daud’s strictures 
against Ibn Gabirol and the authoritative opinion of *Mai- 
monides in his disesteem for Israeli, neglect of Ibn Gabirol, 
and contempt for popular neoplatonic works, Neoplatonism 
did not entirely lose its appeal for Jewish thinkers. In fact, 
Ibn Hasdai respected Israeli, as did Falaquera. Furthermore, 
Aristotelianism was itself thoroughly suffused with neopla- 
tonic themes. Maimonides was far from untouched by neo- 
platonic influence. Words for emanation occur approximately 
90 times in the first two parts of the Guide (D.H. Haneth, in 
Tarbiz, 23 (1952), 178). Neoplatonic traces are also discernible 
in his description of knowledge in terms of light and light- 
ning metaphors (from *Avicenna or *Avempace: Pines, Guide 
of the Perplexed, civ-cv), his insistence upon denying positive 
attributes of God, his placing limitations upon human knowl- 
edge, and perhaps the idea of assimilation to the divine at the 
end of the Guide (3:54). 

The last work in the tradition of Jewish Neoplatonism 
is Judah *Abrabanel’s Dialoghi di amore, written in the atmo- 
sphere of the Renaissance revival of Neoplatonism in the man- 
ner of contemporary discussions of the Symposium and love 
treatises (see J.C. Nelson, Renaissance Theory of Love (1958), 
passim). Love is a universal unifying force. The neoplatonic 
One and the theory of emanation are ascribed to Plato. Divine 
intellect (wisdom) emanates from God as light emanates from 
the sun, and this intellect is the creator of the world (cf. En- 
neads, 5:9, 3), containing all essences or forms in a simple and 
unified way (S. Caramella (ed.), Dialoghi damore (1929), 348). 
Judah Abrabanel was clearly influenced by Ibn Gabirol, whom 
he mentions by name along with his work (ibid., 246). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Guttmann, Philosophies, index; Husik, Phi- 
losophy, index; A. Altmann and S.M. Stern, Isaac Israeli (1958); J. van 
Ess, in: K. Flasch (ed.), Parusia (1965); P. Merlan, Monopsychism, Mys- 
ticism and Metaconsciousness (1963); idem, From Platonism to Neopla- 
tonism (19607); R. Klibansky, The Continuity of the Platonic Tradition 
(19537); L.G. Westerink, Anonymous Prolegomena to Platonic Philos- 
ophy (1962); A. Altmann, in: Tarbiz, 27 (1958), 501-7; S.M. Stern, in: 
Oriens, 13-14 (1961), 58-120; A.H. Armstrong, The Cambridge History 
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lomon ibn Gabirol (1968). 
[Joel Kraemer] 


NE’OT MORDEKHAI (Heb. 2777) Nixi; “Pastures of Morde- 
cai”), kibbutz in northern Israel, 5 mi. (8 km.) S.E. of *Kiryat 
Shemonah. When the village was founded in 1946, Arabs 
launched an attack and two of the volunteers who were help- 
ing set up the first huts were killed. The founding members 
were from Czechoslovakia, Austria, and Germany. In 1970 the 
kibbutz had 625 inhabitants, dropping to 489 in 2002. Origi- 
nally affiliated with Ha-Kibbutz ha-Me'uhad, Neot Mordekhai 
decided, after the 1951 split in the movement, to remain out- 
side any kibbutz federation, thus becoming the only unaffili- 
ated kibbutz in the country. Kibbutz farming included field 
crops, fruit orchards, turkeys, and beehives; it also operated 
the Naot shoe factory, Naot Toys, and Palrig, manufacturing, 
marketing, and exporting polyethylene and polypropylene. 
The kibbutz is named after the Argentinian Zionist Morde- 


cai Rozovsky. 
{Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


NEPHILIM (Heb. oD), a race of giants said to have dwelt 
in pre-Israelite Canaan (Num. 13:33). Genesis 6:1-2 relates that 
the “sons of gods,’ i-e., divine or angelic beings, took mortal 
wives; verse 4 continues, “It was then, and later too, that the 
Nephilim appeared [lit., were] on earth - when the divine 
beings cohabited with the daughters of men, who bore them 
offspring. They were the heroes [Heb. gibborim] of old, the 
men of renown.” This could mean that the Nephilim were 
contemporaneous, but not identical, with the offspring of di- 
vine beings and earthly women, who were called gibborim 
(so, e.g., Morgenstern, in HUCA 14 (1939), 85ff.). The above 
translation, however, follows an ancient tradition in equat- 
ing the Nephilim and the gibborim as offspring of the union 
of *angels and mortals. 

In apocryphal writings of the Second Temple period this 
fragmentary narrative was elaborated and reinterpreted. The 
angels were then depicted as rebels against God: lured by the 
charms of women, they “fell” (Heb, nfl. 21), defiled their heav- 
enly purity, and introduced all manner of sinfulness to earth. 
Their giant offspring were wicked and violent; the Flood was 
occasioned by their sinfulness. (None of these ideas is in the 
biblical text.) Because of their evil nature, God decreed that 
the Nephilim should massacre one another, although accord- 
ing to another view most of them perished in the Flood. One 
version asserts that the evil spirits originally issued from the 
bodies of the slain giants. These giants, or their offspring, are 
identified as Nephilim (See 1 En. 6-10, 15-16; Jub. 7:21ff.). As 
this dualistic myth does not appear in the apocalypses of Ba- 
ruch and Esdras nor in the aggadah of the talmudic period, it 
was apparently rejected as incompatible with Jewish monothe- 
ism. The “sons of God” are explained in the Targum to Genesis 
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to Herod’s other two sons, *Herod Philip and *Antipas, were 
also confirmed and the title tetrarch bestowed on them. The 
Greek cities of Gaza, Gadara (Hammath-Gadar), and Susita 
(Hippos) were annexed to the province of Syria. Meanwhile 
peace had been restored in Judea after the war with Quintilius 
Varus. Archelaus ruled with a strong hand, suppressing the re- 
bellious elements in the country with the utmost cruelty and 
brutality. He replaced the high priest Joezer by his brother 
Eleazar, who in turn was supplanted by Joshua, son of Seth. 
He inherited his father’s passion for building, and erected the 
city of Archelais near Jericho, and built a new palace in Jericho 
in place of that destroyed during the disturbances. He planted 
the plain with palm trees and installed an irrigation system in 
it. His bad relations with the people deteriorated further as a 
result of his marriage to *Glaphyra, widow of his stepbrother 
*Alexander, by whom she had had children, such a marriage 
being prohibited by biblical law (Lev. 18:18). In 6 c.g. a delega- 
tion of the people again complained of him to Augustus. This 
time, the emperor dismissed Archelaus from his ethnarchy, 
exiled him to Vienne in Gaul, and confiscated his property. 
Judea was annexed to the Syrian province and placed under 
a procurator responsible to the authority of the governor of 
Syria. Archelaus died in exile c. 16 C.£. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Ant., 17:200-355; Jos., Wars, 1:668 ff.; 
2:1-100, 114-6; Matt. 2:22; Klausner, Bayit Sheni, 4 (19507), 167, 
off. 

[Abraham Schalit] 


ARCHERD, ARMY (Armand Archer; 1919—_), U.S. colum- 
nist. The son of a textile worker, Armand Archer was born and 
raised in the Bronx, New York. In 1939, he moved with his 
family to Los Angeles, where he studied languages at UCLA. 
After serving on a destroyer in the Navy during wwul, Ar- 
cherd returned to Los Angeles hoping to pursue a career in 
writing. He worked in the Hollywood bureau of the Associ- 
ated Press until he was hired as a “legman” for Harrison Car- 
roll, the Hollywood columnist at the now defunct Los Angeles 
Herald Express. In 1953, Archerd began his iconic career as a 
columnist for Daily Variety. His upbeat “Just for Variety” col- 
umn presented an assortment of short and unrelated pieces 
of entertainment news, and he was soon recognized as one 
of Hollywood’s most important opinion-makers and cul- 
tural icons. He has won numerous awards for his journalism, 
most notably the Journalistic Merit Award which he received 
in 1962 from the Golden Globes. In 1985, Archerd broke the 
story that Rock Hudson had arps and the article contributed 
to the growing awareness of the epidemic. In addition to his 
column, Archerd hosted numerous variety shows and movie 
premieres, the most famous being the red carpet ceremony at 
the Academy Awards. He also developed a second career as an 
actor, playing bit parts in over a hundred films and Tv shows, 
often appearing as himself. In 1984, he was given his own star 
on the Hollywood Walk of Fame to commemorate his iconic 
status. He is married to actress Selma Archerd. 


[Max Joseph (2"¢ ed.)] 
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ARCHIPHERECITES, title. In the Novella 145 of *Justinian, 
of 553, the “elders, archipherecites, presbyters, and those called 
magistrates” were forbidden to use the power of anathema to 
prevent the reading of the Scriptures in synagogue in Greek, 
Latin, or another language other than the original. The title 
was apparently applied to the intellectual leaders of Palestin- 
ian Jewry after the abolition of the patriarchate in 425. It is 
assumed that the archipherecites mentioned by Justinian was 
*Mar Zutra 111, who was at the head of the Academy of Tibe- 
rias, by virtue of which position he was the official leader of 
Palestinian Jewry. The word archipherecites is apparently a 
hybrid word formed from the Aramaic ND (pirka) and the 
Greek apx1 (“chief”) and is thus equivalent to the phrase resh 
pirka, “head of the school” (cf. Kid. 31b). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Parkes, Conflict of Church and Synagogue 
(1934), 292-3; Juster, Juifs, 1 (1914), 399ff.; 2 (1914), 116 ff.; Mann, Egypt, 
1 (1920), 58-97, 269. 


ARCHISYNAGOGOS (dpyitovvaywyoc; Heb. rosh ha-ken- 
eset), title used in classical times referring to the head of the 
synagogue, who served as the leader of the Jewish community. 
The archisynagogos is known from Jewish inscriptions in the 
period of the Roman Empire and from other sources (Yoma 
7:1; Mark 5:22 et al.). His functions were varied and included 
the arrangement of the service in the synagogue and of every- 
thing related to its physical administration as well as supervi- 
sion of general community affairs. The archisynagogos was held 
in high esteem and it was considered a great honor to marry 
one of his daughters (Pes. 49b; cf. Git. 60a). For a time it was 
customary at the consolation meals of mourners to drink a 
cup of wine in honor of the archisynagogos, but this was later 
abolished (TJ, Ber. 3:1, 6a; cf. Sem. 14, end). Archisynagogoi 
are known in many places: Erez Israel, Syria, Asia Minor, and 
Rome (see Juster, Juifs, 1 (1914), 450). Outside Erez Israel the 
archisynagogos collected charity funds and donations for Jews 
in the Holy Land. The manner in which the archisynagogos was 
chosen is not known. The title archisynagogos appears also as 
an honorific, being applied even to women and children. A 
Roman law of 331 c.E. exempted the archisynagogos from physi- 
cal servitude (to the state, munus corporale; Codex Theodo- 
sianus 16:8:4), and another law, of 397, exempted them from 
several state taxes and granted them a legal position equivalent 
to that of Christian clergymen (Codex Theodosianus 16:8:13). 
During this period the archisynagogos was subject to the *nasi, 
who could remove him from office and appoint another in his 
place (Epiphanius, Panarion, haer. 30:11). According to Finkel- 
stein, however, the rosh ha-keneset mentioned in the Mishnah 
(Sot. 7:7; Yoma 7:1) refers only to the head of a Pharisaic con- 
gregation and not to the archisynagogos mentioned above. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Krauss, Synagogale Altertuemer (1922), 
114-21; G.F. Moore, Judaism, 1 (1946), 289; 3 (1948), 94 (includes bib- 
liography); L. Finkelstein, Ha-Perushim ve-Anshei Keneset ha-Gedolah 
(1950), 31ff.; B. Lifshitz, Donateurs et fondateurs dans les synagogues 
juives (1967), index. 
[Uriel Rappaport] 
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6:4 and the Midrash (Gen. R. 26:5) as young aristocrats who 
married the daughters of commoners. The Targum renders 
both gibborim and Nephilim by gibbaraya; the Midrash (Gen. 
R. 26:7) lists seven names applied to giants. The Babylonian 
Talmud mentions the names of Shamhazzai, Uzza, and Uzz- 
iel, the leaders of the fallen *angels in Enoch, but does not say 
that they were angels: Yorma 67b alludes to the sins of Uzza and 
Uzziel; Niddah 61a states that Sihon and Og were descendants 
of Shamhazzai. In Deuteronomy 3:11 *Og is described as a gi- 
ant, and this theme was developed to a large degree in aggadic 
legend. In post-talmudic literature (cf. Rashi, Yoma 67b) the 
long-suppressed myth came to the surface again. The Palestin- 
ian Targum gives the orthodox rendering of Genesis 6:1, but 
translates verse 4 as: “Shamhazzai and Uzziel fell from heaven 
and were on earth in those days” - identifying the Nephilim as 
the fallen angels rather than their children. The same identifi- 
cation is found in a late Midrash, which calls the fallen angels 
Uzza and Uzziel; another passage in the same document says 
the Nephilim were descendants of Cain (Aggadat Bereshit, ed. 
S. Buber, introd., p. 38). The Zohar (1:58a) also identifies the 
Nephilim with the fallen angels. The standard medieval Bible 
commentators generally followed the classical aggadah in re- 
jecting the mythological interpretation and asserting that the 
marriages in Genesis 6 were human. Some variant opinions 
about the “sons of God” are offered - e.g., that their distinc- 
tion was not only social, but physical and even moral, and that 
the offspring were called Nephilim because they “fell short” of 
their fathers in these respects (Nahmanides, Abrabanel). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: U. Cassuto, in: Sefer ha-Yovel... J.H. Hertz 
(1943), 35-44; B.J. Bamberger, Fallen Angels (1952), 3-59; H.L. Gins- 
berg, in: EM, 5 (1968), 896-7 (incl. bibl.). 
[Bernard J. Bamberger] 


NEPPI, HANANEL (Grazziadio; 1759-1863), Italian rabbi 
and physician. Neppi was born in Ferrara and studied under 
Jacob Moses *Ayash and Solomon Lampronti. He was a rabbi 
in Ferrara, and represented his community at the ‘Assembly 
of Jewish Notables called by Napoleon in Paris (1806). In 1822 
he settled in Cento, where he was rabbi until his death. (The 
inscription on his tombstone was engraved on a wall of the 
Cento synagogue.) 

His works include Zekher Zaddikim li-Verakhah, a bio- 
graphical and bibliographical lexicon of earlier Jewish schol- 
ars, modeled on the Shem ha-Gedolim of H.J.D. *Azulai and 
printed together with the Toledot Gedolei Yisrael of Morde- 
cai Samuel *Ghirondi (1853); Livyat Hen, a collection of re- 
sponsa in six volumes, in manuscripts, some of which were 
printed by Yare (1908); sermons (in Mss.). An ardent student 
of Kabbalah, Hananel was styled “hakham hen” by his con- 
temporaries. A catalog of his library was published at Lem- 
berg in 1873. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ghirondi-Neppi, 115-6; Mortara, Indice; Y. 
Jare, in: Festschrift... A. Harkavy (1908), 470. 


[Shlomo Simonsohn] 
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NERO 


NERGAL-SHAREZER (Heb. 1387(W)w 9973 WX 2973 
Akk. dNergal sar-usur (“Nergal protect the king!”), classical: 
Neriglissar), high-ranking official (Rab Mag) of Nebuchadne- 
zzar (Jer. 39:3, 13). Nergal-Sharezer took part in the siege and 
conquest of Jerusalem in 587 B.c.£. He is probably identical 
with Neriglissar, a son-in-law of Nebuchadnezzar, the circum- 
stances of whose succession to Evil-Merodach as king of Baby- 
lon are unknown, and who reigned from 560 to 556 B.C.E. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B.H. Langdon, Die neubabylonischen Koenig- 
sinschriften (1912), 208-19; D.J. Wiseman, Chronicles of the Chaldaean 
Kings (1956), 37f.; I. Ephal, in: EM, 5 (1968), 926-7. 


NERIAH (Menkin), MOSHE ZEVI (1913-1995), Israeli rabbi 
and rosh yeshivah. Neriah was born in Lodz, Poland. His fa- 
ther, R. Petahiah Menkin, later served as rabbi in various 
towns in Belorussia. At the age of 13, Neriah studied at the 
clandestine yeshivah in Minsk, and later in Shklov. In 1930 
he immigrated to Erez Israel to study in the Merkaz Ha-Rav 
Yeshivah established by Rabbi A.I. Kook, and while still there 
took a prominent part in the *Bnei Akiva movement, formu- 
lating its educational program and editing its monthly Zera’im. 
He received semikhah from Rabbi J.M. *Harlap. Neriah was a 
youth delegate to the 20" and 21°t Zionist Congresses. In 1940, 
he founded the Bnei Akiva Yeshivah in Kefar ha-Roeh, where 
he introduced many original educational principles which 
opened a new chapter in Torah education in Israel, including 
youth camps attached to the yeshivah. From this yeshivah 
there developed a network of some 20 Bnei Akiva yeshivot. 

Neriah was particularly active in spreading Torah edu- 
cation, conducting study courses in Talmud over the radio, 
and lecturing extensively. A prolific writer, he devoted him- 
self to halakhic problems connected with the emergence of the 
State, contributing articles to Dat u-Medinah and publishing 
inter alia Milhemet Shabbat on the right to wage war on the 
Sabbath; Kehal Gerim on conversion; Mishmeret Yihudenu 
on the “Who is a Jew?” question; and Ki Sheshet Yamim Asah 
Ha-Shem on the theological aspects of the Six-Day War. Fol- 
lowing the reorganization of the educational system, he was 
elected to the Seventh Knesset in 1969, where he devoted him- 
self particularly to questions of education, but was not a can- 
didate for the Eighth Knesset. 

In 1973 he published his Massekhet Nazir, a biography 
presenting the system of thought of R. David *Cohen, and was 
awarded the Tel Aviv Municipality Prize for education. 

Rabbi Neriah received the Israel Prize for special contri- 


bution to Israeli society in 1978. 
[Itzhak Goldshlag] 


°NERO, Roman emperor, 54-68 c.g. Nero reigned during a 
critical period in the relations between the Jews of Judea and 
imperial Rome. His reign saw the decline of the authority of 
the procurators in Judea and the outbreak of the Jewish War. 
He seems to have had no personal enmity against the Jews. In- 
deed, he supported Jewish vassal rulers and extended the bor- 
ders of the kingdom of *Agrippa 11 to include Tiberias and a 
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number of other towns (Jos., Ant., 20:159; Jos., Wars, 2:252). He 
also bestowed Armenia Minor upon Aristobulus, son of the 
Jewish king of Chalcis (Ant., 20:158). In a dispute that broke 
out between the leaders of the high priesthood and the Jeru- 
salem populace on the one side, and Agrippa and the procura- 
tor *Festus on the other, over the wall that had been erected to 
prevent Agrippa’s palace from overlooking the Temple court, 
he decided in favor of the former (Ant., 20:195). His wife *Pop- 
paea Sabina, who had a certain sympathy for the Jews, had 
a hand in this decision. Nero’s persecutions after the fire in 
Rome affected only the Christians but not the Jews. However, a 
number of factors combined to damage relations between the 
Jews of Erez Israel and the Roman government. The excesses 
and extravagances of the court were reflected in monetary ex- 
tortion in the provinces, including Judea. Moreover, the rise of 
hellenizing elements in the administration benefited the non- 
Jewish inhabitants of the country while damaging the inter- 
ests of the Jews. The procurators of Judea in Nero’s time apart 
from Festus (60-62 C E.) were *Felix (52-60 C.E.), who had 
already been appointed by *Claudius, *Albinus (62-64 c.z.), 
and Gessius *Florus (64-66 C.£.). They were the worst in the 
history of the Roman government of the country, and their 
rule saw the collapse of law and order in Judea. This was par- 
ticularly so during the procuratorship of Florus, a Greek from 
Asia Minor, whose oppressive rule showed nothing but hatred 
toward the Jewish population. The situation was particularly 
bad in Caesarea, where, in a municipal dispute between the 
Jews and the Syrians, Nero decided against the Jews, annulling 
their privileges. Florus’ conduct also caused the outbreak of 
disturbances in Jerusalem, which led up to the great revolt of 
66. Nero, determined to crush the rebels, sent *Vespasian at 
the head of a large army to the country. Galilee was speedily 
reconquered by the Roman forces, but Jerusalem continued 
to hold out. According to talmudic tradition Nero became a 
proselyte (Git. 56a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schuerer, Hist, index; M. Radin, The Jews 
Among the Greeks and Romans (1915), 285-6, 294-8, 315-9; H. Des- 
sau, Geschichte der roemischen Kaiserzeit, 2 pt. 2 (1930), 800-16; A. 
Momigliano, in: CAH, 10 (1934), 854-61. 

[Menahem Stern] 


NER TAMID (Heb. 7°79 13; “eternal lamp”), a light which 
burns perpetually in front of the *ark in synagogues. It is usu- 
ally placed in a receptacle suspended from the ceiling. The ner 
tamid consisted of a wick burning in olive oil and it was con- 
sidered a meritorious deed and an honor to give donations 
for the upkeep of the ner tamid. Indeed, people who do so 
are specially mentioned in the *Mi she-Berakh prayer recited 
after the Torah reading in the synagogue on Sabbath morn- 
ings. In modern times, however, the ner tamid is an electrical 
bulb. The receptacle and the chains of the ner tamid are usu- 
ally made of precious metal. 

The institution of the ner tamid in the synagogue is a 
symbolic reminder of the *menorah which burned continu- 
ally in the Temple (see Ex. 27:20; Lev. 24:2), as the synagogue 
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is considered a spiritual replica of the Temple (“small sanc- 
tuary,’ Meg. 29a). Originally, therefore, the ner tamid was 
placed into a niche in the western wall of the synagogue in 
remembrance of the position of the menorah in the Temple. 
Later, however, it was suspended in front of the Ark. In many 
East European synagogues which were built of wood, the ner 
tamid was placed in special vaulted stone niches because of 
the possible danger of fire. The ner tamid has also been in- 
terpreted as being symbolic of God’s presence amid Israel 
(Shab. 22b) or as the spiritual light which emanated from the 
Temple (Ex. R. 36:1). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenstein, Dinim, 273-4; L. Yarden, Tree of 
Light (1971), index, s.v. Eternal Light. 


°NERVA (M. Cocceius Nerva), Roman emperor, 96-98 C.E. 
He mounted the throne at the tumultuous time following 
the death of *Domitian and succeeded in reconciling the in- 
terests of the traditionalist senate with those of the forces of 
spiritual revolution, Jews, Judeophile, or Christian. He had 
a generous social and economic policy which attempted to 
alleviate the fiscal excesses and increasing pauperism in the 
empire. He abolished the extortionist procedure of the *Fis- 
cus Judaicus that had given rise to abuse under Domitian. In 
commemoration of this he issued coins with the inscription 
Fisci Judaici Calumnia Sublata. He exempted adherents of the 
Christian faith from the obligation to pay the Fiscus Judaicus, 
thus officially recognizing Christianity as a new religion and 
not merely a sect. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Stein, in: Pauly-Wissowa, 7 (1900), 133-54; R. 
Syme, in: Journal of Roman Studies, 20 (1930), 55-70; E.M. Smallwood, 
Documents Illustrating the Principles of Nerva. Trajan and Hadrian 
(1966); M.A. Levi, Limpero romano, 1 (1967); H.J. Leon, The Jews of 
Ancient Rome (1960), 36, 252; Baron, Social’, 2 (1952), 83, 106. 


[Alfredo Mordechai Rabello] 


NESHAMAH YETERAH (Heb. 710” 793, “additional 
soul”), a popular belief that every Jew is given an additional 
soul from the entrance of each Sabbath until its termination. 
This belief originated with the story in the Talmud (Bezah 
16a): “Resh Lakish said, ‘On the eve of the Sabbath, God gives 
man an additional (or enlarged) soul, and at the close of the 
Sabbath He withdraws it from him, for it says; “He ceased 
from work and rested,’ i-e., va-yinnafash (Ex. 31:17): once it 
(the Sabbath) ceased, the additional soul is lost?” (wpI1 - play 
on the word which could be read — W3(9)"1 vai (lenefesh “woe 
to the soul”). The notion of neshamah yeterah was richly ex- 
panded in kabbalistic literature, especially in the Zohar. One 
explanation for the use of spices at the *Havdalah service is 
that with the departure of the neshamah yeterah at the end of 
the Sabbath, it is necessary to strengthen the faint remaining 
soul (Tur, OH 297:1). 


NESHER (Heb. 13), urban community with municipal coun- 


cil status in northern Israel, 4 mi. (6 km.) S.E. of Haifa. Nesher 
was founded in 1925 as a workers’ quarter for employees of 
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the Nesher Cement Works. Until 1948 it consisted mainly of 
small wooden huts. In the *War of Independence (1948), two 
nearby Arab villages whose inhabitants had participated in 
the massacre of Jewish employees from the oil refinery were 
captured by Jewish forces and abandoned by their inhabit- 
ants. The villages were later taken over by new immigrants 
and renamed Tel Hanan. They were finally included in the 
municipal area of Nesher. Nesher’s population increased from 
1,500 in 1948 to 9,450 by 1968. In the mid-1990s the popula- 
tion was approximately 16,000, and at the end of 2002 it was 
20,900. The growth of Nesher’s population was mainly due to 
its proximity to Haifa, with many young families who work in 
Haifa moving there, especially to its new neighborhoods. In 
1995 Nesher received city status, its municipal area running 
to 5 sq. mi. (13 sq. km.). 

[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


NESVIZH (Pol. Nieswiez), town in Baranovichi district, Be- 
larus; formerly in Poland. Jews are mentioned in Nesvizh in 
the early 16" century. In 1589 the Radziwill family, who owned 
the town, granted the Jews certain rights, and they were sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the prince. The Lithuanian Council 
of 1623 (see *Councils of the Lands) assigned Nesvizh to the 
Brest-Litovsk province but in 1634 it was made capital of its 
own province. Nesvizh was a center for fairs, and dayyanim 
were sent there from all Lithuanian communities. The com- 
munity wielded considerable influence in the Lithuanian 
Council, which convened there in 1761. According to a coun- 
cil decision of 1634, the Nesvizh representative was one of 
the five men who determined the amount of funds required 
“to wreak vengeance for murder,” referring to a blood libel 
against the Jews. Of the 60,000 zlotys demanded as poll tax 
from the whole of Lithuanian Jewry in 1721, the council fixed 
the share of Nesvizh and the neighboring town of Sverzhen at 
1,000 zlotys, as against 1,100 zlotys imposed on Vilna. In 1811 
there were 716 Jews in Nesvizh; 153 of them were craftsmen, 
including 91 needleworkers, 21 tanners, and 13 barbers. The 
community numbered 5,053 (72.7% of the total population) in 
1878; 4,678 (55.4%) in 18973 5,344 (53%) in 1914; 3,346 (48.9%) 
in 1921, and 3,364 (out of a total population of 7,586) in 1931. 
Besides commerce and crafts the Jews of Nesvizh engaged in 
horticulture and market gardening, including marketing of 
agricultural products. It had a textile factory, a sawmill, and 
a cooperative Jewish bank. 

Nesvizh was known for its talmudic scholars. Among the 
well-known rabbis who officiated in the community at vari- 
ous periods were Isaac Elhanan *Spektor and Samuel Avig- 
dor “Tosfa‘ah.” The last rabbi was Yitzhak Isaac Rabinovitch. 
Joseph Baer *Soloveichik and Pinhas *Rozovski were natives 
of Nesvizh. The community had a yeshivah, a Hebrew school 
and kindergarten, and a Yiddish school. A branch of *Hovevei 
Zion was founded in 1871 and revived in 1888. There was con- 
siderable Zionist activity and in the 1930s *Ha-Shomer ha- 
Zair maintained a training farm in Nesvizh. An association 
of Jewish craftsmen originally known as Poalei Zedek was 
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founded in 1908, and there was also a branch of the *Bund 
and Jewish members of the Communist Party. 

Among the outstanding personalities who originated 
from Nesvizh were the philosopher Solomon *Maimon; 
Eliezer Dillon, who was one of two “deputies of Jewish peo- 
ple” sent to St. Petersburg; Moses Eleazar *Eisenstadt, the 
*kazyonny ravvin in St. Petersburg; the authors and educators 
Nisan *Touroff and Falk Halperin; the authors Jacob Zalman 
Reizin and Mordecai Zeev Reizin; and Nahum Meyer Shai- 


kevich (*Shomer), the Yiddish author. 
[Dov Rabin] 


Holocaust Period 

During the period of Soviet rule (1939-41), the community 
institutions were liquidated and the activity of the political 
parties was forbidden. Zionist youth movements, however, 
maintained their frameworks underground. Large economic 
concerns were nationalized, small-scale trade almost came to 
a complete stop, and artisans were organized in cooperatives. 
The city was captured by the Germans on June 27, 1941. Loot- 
ing and anti-Jewish incidents began. On October 19 a fine of 
500,000 rubles and 2.5 kg. of gold was imposed. On Octo- 
ber 29, 1941, all the Jews were ordered to gather in the market 
square and a “selection” was carried out. From among those 
gathered, 585 artisans were picked out and the others, about 
4,000 in number, were executed near the city. The remnant 
of the community was concentrated in a ghetto that was sur- 
rounded by a wire fence. 

At the end of December 1941, an underground organiza- 
tion was founded in the ghetto. It began with the acquisition 
of arms and the preparation of other means of self-defense. 
In July 1942 news of the destruction of nearby communities 
reached the ghetto and the underground prepared to fight. 
The chairman of the Judenrat, Magalif, a lawyer from War- 
saw, cooperated with the underground. On July 17 the Ger- 
mans surrounded the ghetto to carry out a selection. When 
the Germans broke through the gate, the Jews set their houses 
afire and defended themselves, with the few weapons they had 
and with knives, hatchets, and sticks. About 40 Germans were 
hit, but the Germans and their Lithuanian collaborators over- 
came the inhabitants of the ghetto. About 25 fighters fled into 
the forests. Some organized into a partisan unit and were in- 
tegrated into the Chkalov battalion of partisans that was ac- 
tive in the forests of Volozhin. With the liberation of the city 
by the Soviets, Jewish life was not reconstituted. The survivors 
went to Poland, and from there some went to Erez Israel and 
others migrated overseas. 

[Aharon Weiss] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Dubnow (ed.), Pinkas... Medinot Lita 
(1925), index; H. Alexandrov, in: Vaysrusishe Visnshaft-Akademie, 
Tsaytshrift, 4 (1930), 67-73; Lita, 3 (1967); Sefer ha-Partizanim ha-Ye- 
hudim, 1 (1958), 545-55; Sefer Milhamot ha-Gettaot (1954), 478-80, 
607. 


NES ZIYYONAH (Heb. 131°8 03; “Banner toward Zion’), se- 
miurban settlement with municipal council status in central 
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Israel, between Rishon le-Zion and Rehovot. Nes Ziyyonah 
was founded in 1883 in the Arab hamlet Wadi Hanin on the 
initiative of a single Jewish immigrant from Russia, Reu- 
ben Lehrer. A few more Jewish families joined the founder 
in the first years. The moshavah was given its present name 
in the 1890s when, for the first time in the country, the blue 
and white Jewish flag was raised at its anniversary celebra- 
tion. In the first decade of the 20" century, citrus groves be- 
came prominent there and attracted both immigrants of the 
Second *Aliyah and, in even greater numbers, Arab workers, 
some of whom settled there. Nes Ziyyonah thus became the 
principal stage in the struggle for the “conquest of labor.” Until 
1948 Nes Ziyyonah was the only village in the country with a 
mixed Arab-Jewish population - the two communities living 
on opposite sides of the main road and, on the whole, coexist- 
ing peacefully. In the *War of Independence (1948), the Arabs 
abandoned the village, which had by then 1,800 Jewish inhab- 
itants. After 1948 Nes Ziyyonah quickly expanded and reached 
9,500 inhabitants in 1953; its rate of growth, however, slowed 
down subsequently. There were 11,900 inhabitants in 1968, ina 
municipal area extending over 6 sq. mi. (16 sq. km.), of which 
nearly two-thirds were cultivated for farming. Aside from the 
citrus branch, Nes Ziyyonah was a beekeeping center, produc- 
ing an annual average of 330,000 Ib. (150,000 kg.) of honey. 
Industry was a prime factor in the local economy, employing 
workers in factories for building materials, electric appliances, 
fiberglass, rubber, metal, and foodstuffs. The Institute for Bio- 
logical Research, a top-secret defense establishment employ- 
ing 350 people, was also located there. By the mid-1990s the 
population had nearly doubled to 21,800, and in 2002 it was 
25,800. In 1992 Nes Ziyyonah received city status. 
WEBSITE: www.ness-ziona.muni.il. 
[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (274 ed.)] 


NES ZIYYONAH, a clandestine Zionist society founded in 
1885 by students of the yeshivah in Volozhin. The purpose 
of Nes Ziyyonah was to organize a group of people (rabbis, 
preachers, and writers) to propagate the idea of the settle- 
ment of Erez Israel. The members of the society were sworn 
to secrecy and took it upon themselves to promote their cause 
orally and in print and to establish new Hovevei Zion societies 
(see *Hibbat Zion). The central committee of Nes Ziyyonah 
distributed circulars among its members and, when it acquired 
a duplicating machine, also published a Mikhtav Itti u-Khelali 
(“General Periodical”) in Hebrew. It also initiated a collection 
of essays and asked rabbis to submit their views on the idea of 
settlement in Erez Israel. Replies received from several out- 
standing rabbis served as a kind of positive “responsa” to the 
Hovevei Zion ideology. Some of the replies were published 
in the Hebrew press, but the book itself never came out be- 
cause at the end of 1891 the police discovered the existence of 
the society, confiscated the duplicating machine and the ar- 
chives, and put an end to Nes Ziyyonal's activities. Some of 
the rabbis’ letters were included in Shivat Ziyyon (1891), a col- 
lection edited by A.J. *Slutzky. A group of former members 
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of Nes Ziyyonah then founded another society with similar 
aims, called Nezah Israel. Among the founders was Hayyim 
Nahman *Bialik, who was asked to formulate the aims of the 
new society. An article by Bialik — his first effort to appear in 
print - was published in *Ha-Meliz 31, No. 80 (1891). The stated 
purpose of the society was “the settlement of our holy land in 
the spirit of holiness and Judaism.” The society planned the 
establishment of a rural settlement in Erez Israel with a ma- 
jority of members from Nes Ziyyonah, which would serve as 
an example to all the other settlements, especially in matters 
of education. In 1890 societies by the name of Nes Ziyyonah 
were founded in Aleksot near Kovno and in Suwalki for the 
purpose of establishing a settlement in Erez Israel based on 
religious-national ideals. Eventually the two societies merged 
into one and, augmented by additional members from Mari- 
ampol, laid the foundations of Haderah. When the Volozhin 
yeshivah was closed by Russian authorities, the activities of 
Nezah Israel came to an end. It was reestablished at Minsk by 
I. Nissenbaum and was finally disbanded in 1894. 


[Israel Klausner] 


NETA’IM (Heb. 0°90; “Plantations”), moshav in central Israel 
S.W. of Rishon le-Zion affiliated with Tenu’at ha-Moshavim, 
founded in 1932 by veteran farm laborers of the Second *Ali- 
yah in the framework of the Thousand Families Settlement 
Scheme. Citrus groves were among its intensive farming 
branches. In 1968 its population was 212 and in the mid-1990s 
approximately 265, jumping to 456 in 2002 after expansion. 


[Efraim Orni] 


NETANYAH (Heb. 17710)), city in central Israel, on the Sharon 
coast. Netanyah is named after the U.S. Jewish philanthropist 
Nathan *Straus. It was founded in 1929 as a moshavah based 
on farming by 40 young people of the *Benei Binyamin asso- 
ciation, led by Oved *Ben-Ami, whose parents were veteran 
settlers in moshavot. The village soon served as a nucleus 
for the settlement of the central Sharon where no Jewish 
villages had existed before, particularly as its founding co- 
incided with the purchase of the *Hefer Plain by the *Jew- 
ish National Fund. Because it was situated between Tel Aviv 
and Haifa, Netanyah was able to develop as a market town for 
its quickly expanding rural hinterland. In the initial period 
citrus groves constituted Netanyah’s principal economy, em- 
ploying a considerable number of hired workers and thus 
causing an increase in population. A further growth factor 
was Netanyalh’s location at a communications center. In 1948 
the population was 8,500. Later Netanyah was given city sta- 
tus and by 1951 its population had already risen to 30,000, 
then to 60,100 by 1968 as large numbers of new immigrants 
were absorbed. By the mid-1990s the population had again 
more then doubled to 142,700 and in 2002 it was 164,800, 
making Netanyah the ninth largest city in Israel. Its area was 
11 sq. mi. (28.5 sq. km.), with accelerated expansion continu- 
ing in the first years of the new century as new neighbor- 
hoods burgeoned. 
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The city’s economy was based mainly on tourism and 
industry. Netanyah is one of Israel’s foremost seaside resorts 
with dozens of hotels and pensions. The foremost industrial 
branch was diamond polishing, of which Netanyah became 
the Israeli center in the 1940s, when the industry was trans- 
ferred from Nazi-dominated Belgium to Palestine - although 
subsequently the center moved to the Tel Aviv area and over 
the years most of the diamond-polishing workshops were 
closed. The city’s industry is now concentrated in two indus- 
trial areas and includes hi-tech industries, steel, pharmaceu- 
ticals, food, beer, textiles, rubber, furniture, electronics, etc. 
In addition, Netanyah become a regional commercial center, 
including the first and only branch of the 1kEA Corp. Pub- 
lic institutions located at Netanyah included the Ohel Shem 
Culture Hall, the Malben Old Age Home, the Wingate Sports 
Center, and Ulpan Akiva. The Netanyah Academic College 
has an enrollment of 3,500 students. During the al- Aqsa Inti- 
fada the city came under a number of terrorist attacks, most 
notably a suicide bombing at the Park Hotel in 2002, killing 
22 and wounding 140 at a Passover seder. 

WEBSITE: www.netanya.muni.il. 

[Shlomo Hasson / Shaked Gilboa (2™4 ed.)] 


NETANYAHU, BENZION (1910-— ), scholar and Zionist. 
Born in Warsaw, Netanyahu moved with his family to Tel 
Aviv in 1920. There he became active in the Zionist-Revi- 
sionist Party and its successor, the New Zionist Organization. 
From 1932 to 1935 he served on its executive committee and 
in 1934-35 as editor-in-chief of its daily paper Ha- Yarden. In 
1940 he went to the United States as a member of the delega- 
tion, headed by Jabotinsky, of the World New Zionist Orga- 
nization, and in the following year was appointed executive 
director of the New Zionist Organization of America; until 
1948 he headed its press campaign and diplomatic action in 
the United States. From 1946 to 1948 he was a member of the 
American Zionist Emergency Council, under the leadership 
of Abba Hillel Silver. 

After the establishment of the State of Israel, Netanyahu 
turned to his numerous scholarly interests in the field of Ju- 
daica. He became the editor-in-chief of the Encyclopedia He- 
braica (1948-62); general editor of The World History of the 
Jewish People (1954-64); editor-in-chief of the Encyclopaedia 
Judaica (1961-63); co-editor of the Jewish Quarterly Review 
(1959-60); and editor of the works of Herzl, Nordau, and Pin- 
sker. He was a professor at Dropsie College from 1957 to 1968, 
serving as chairman of its Department of Hebrew Language 
and Literature from 1962 to 1968. From 1968 he was professor 
of Hebraic studies at the University of Denver and in 1971 was 
appointed professor of Judaic studies and chairman of the De- 
partment of Semitic Languages at Cornell University. Upon his 
retirement, he became professor emeritus of Jewish studies at 
Cornell and a scholar at Princeton University. 

Netanyahu published numerous original studies in var- 
ious fields of Jewish history and literature, including Don 
Isaac Abravanel (1953), 19687), The Marranos of Spain (1966), 
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and The Origins of the Inquisition in Fifteenth Century Spain 
(1995). 

He is the father of Binyamin *Netanyahu, prime minis- 
ter of Israel in 1996-99. 


[Martin A. Cohen] 


NETANYAHU, BINYAMIN (Bibi; 1949- ), Israeli politi- 
cian, prime minister in the years 1996-99. Netanyahu was 
born in Israel, to a Revisionist family, son of historian Benzion 
*Netanyahu. He was raised in Jerusalem, and in Philadelphia 
where his family lived in 1956-58 and 1963-67. Netanyahu 
returned to Israel in 1967 to do his military service, reach- 
ing the rank of captain in the elite Sayyeret Matkal unit. He 
finished his military service in 1972, and then returned to the 
US., where he attended the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, receiving a bachelor’s degree in architecture. While 
studying at M1T he returned to Israel to participate in the Yom 
Kippur War. He then went back to complete a master’s degree 
in business administration, and considered doing a doctorate 
in political science. While in the U.S. Netanyahu changed his 
name to Benjamin Nitai and started working in the interna- 
tional consulting firm the Boston Consulting Group. In these 
years he was active in presenting information about Israel. 
After his brother Jonathan (Yonni) was killed in the course 
of the *Entebbe operation in July 1976, Netanyahu returned 
to Israel in 1978, and started advocating international action 
against terrorism. In 1980 he set up and headed the Jonathan 
Institute for the Study of Terror, which was named for his 
brother. He also started working as marketing manager for 
the Jerusalem-based furniture manufacturer Rim. Netanya- 
hu’s speaking skills and fluent English brought him to the at- 
tention of Israel’s ambassador in Washington, Moshe *Arens, 
who supported his appointment as minister plenipotentiary 
in the Israel Embassy in Washington, where he served from 
1982 to 1984. In 1984-88 he served as Israel’s ambassador to 
the United Nations. Inter alia, he got the UN archive to open 
its files on Nazi war criminals, and frequently appeared in the 
American media to explain Israel's positions. Netanyahu re- 
turned to Israel in time to run in the elections to the Twelfth 
Knesset on the Likud list. In the National Unity government 
he was appointed deputy minister for foreign affairs under 
Arens. After David *Levy succeeded Arens, Netanyahu was 
appointed deputy minister in the prime minister’s office. Dur- 
ing the first Gulf War he was one of Israel’s leading spokes- 
men, and played a similar role in the Madrid Conference of 
October-November 1991. He was one of the staunch support- 
ers of the direct election of the prime minister. After the Li- 
kud’s electoral defeat in the elections to the Thirteenth Knes- 
set in 1992, and Yitzhak *Shamir’s resignation from the Likud 
leadership, Netanyahu was elected chairman of the Likud in 
March 1993, despite a well-publicized scandal over an affair 
he had had. In the Thirteenth Knesset he served on the Knes- 
set Foreign Affairs and Defense Committee, and headed the 
opposition to the Oslo process led by Prime Minister Yitzhak 
*Rabin. Nevertheless, he supported the peace treaty with Jor- 
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dan. Netanyahu was accused by the left of having participated 
in the incitement against Rabin that led up to his assassination 
in November 1995. However, after convincing David Levy’s 
Gesher party and Raphael *Eitan’s Tzomet to run together in 
a joint list with the Likud in the elections to the Fourteenth 
Knesset in 1996, Netanyahu beat Shimon *Peres in the first 
direct election for prime minister, thus becoming Israel's first 
prime minister to be born after the establishment of the state. 
Netanyahu established a right of center-religious government, 
and soon after its establishment traveled to Washington, Cairo, 
and Amman, proclaiming that while Israel was committed to 
the peace process and the Oslo Accords, he would insist on the 
Palestinians implementing all their undertakings, including 
the cancelation of the articles in the Palestine National Cov- 
enant that rejected Israel's right to exist, and putting an end 
to Palestinian terror against Israel. Netanyahu met with Pal- 
estinian leader Yasser *Arafat in September 1996, signed the 
Hebron Memorandum in January 1997, and the Wye River 
Memorandum in November 1998. He offered Syria negoti- 
ations based on the concept “Lebanon first; and an Israeli 
withdrawal from the security zone in southern Lebanon as 
a prelude to talks on other issues. However, Syrian President 
Hafez el-Asad rejected the initiative. 

Netanyahu’s government was characterized by a succes- 
sion of scandals, some connected with his own political style, 
and others with various controversial decisions that he took, 
such as his choice of candidates for minister of justice and at- 
torney general. Growing dissatisfaction with his leadership 
within the Likud led to several prominent members’ leaving 
the party, while the partnership with Gesher and Tzomet fell 
apart. Finally, a slowdown in the economy and difficulties in 
getting the 1999 budget approved by the Knesset led Netan- 
yahu to call for early elections to the Fifteenth Knesset. 

In the direct election for the prime minister held in May 
1999, Netanyahu lost by a large margin to Labor’s Ehud *Barak. 
Rather than continue to lead the Likud in opposition, he de- 
cided to leave politics temporarily and engage in business and 
lecturing. Prior to the elections to the Sixteenth Knesset in 
January 2003 he returned to active politics and was reelected 
to the Knesset on the Likud list. In the government formed by 
Ariel *Sharon in 2003 he was appointed minister of finance, in 
which task he was forced to confront a deep economic reces- 
sion. Pursuing an extreme neoliberal economic policy, Netan- 
yahu managed to improve the performance of the economy, 
though at the cost of severe cuts in Israel's social welfare sys- 
tem and growing gaps between rich and poor. 

Netanyahu opposed Sharon's policy of disengagement 
from the Gaza Strip, and the dismantlement of settlements, 
but on October 26, 2004, failed in an effort to vote down the 
policy in the Knesset. He then threatened to resign from the 
government unless a referendum were held on the disen- 
gagement, but he finally lifted his threat due to pressure that 
he remain in the Ministry of Finance to see the 2005 budget 
through. Netanyahu finally resigned from the government on 
August 9, one week before the beginning of the evacuation of 
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the settlements in *Gush Katif and northern Samaria, before 
the 2006 budget was brought to the Knesset. His intention 
was to contend for the Likud leadership before the elections 
to the Seventeenth Knesset, a post he won in December 2005 
after Sharon bolted the party to form Kadimah. 

He wrote Don Isaac Abravanel, Statesman and Philoso- 
pher (1982); Fighting Terrorism: How Democracies Can Defeat 
Domestic and International Terrorists (1995); and A Durable 
Peace: Israel and Its Place among the Nations (2000); he edited 
Terrorism: How the West Can Win (1986); and A Place Among 
the Nations: Israel and the World (1993). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Kaspit, Netanyahu: The Road to Power 
(1998); N. Lochery, The Difficult Road to Peace: Netanyahu, Israel and 
the Middle East Peace Process (1999); R. Vardi, Bibi: Mi Atta Adoni 
Rosh ha-Memshalah? (1997); R. Gelbard, Shinui Emdot Manhigim be- 
Sikhsukh Kiyyumi u-Murkav: Binyamin Netanyahu (2003). 


[Susan Hattis Rolef (24 ed.)] 


NETHANEL BEN AL-FAYYUMI (d. about 1165), Yemenite 
scholar and philosopher. Nethanel appears to have been the 
father of Jacob b. Nethanel to whom *Maimonides addressed 
his Iggeret Teiman, (“Epistle to Yemen’). 

Nethanel wrote the Judeo-Arabic Bustan al-“Uqil (“Gar- 
den of Intellects”), a compendium of theology published 
by R. Gottheil, in: Festschrift... Steinschneider (1896), 144-7; 
text edited and translated into English by D. Levine, 1908; 
translated into Hebrew under the title Gan ha-Sekhalim by 
Y. Kafah, 1954. The seven chapters of the work deal with (1) 
divine unity, (2) man as a microcosm, (3) obedience to God, 
(4) repentance, (5) reliance upon God and providence, (6) the 
nature of the Messiah with a discussion of the Islamic concepts 
of the abrogation of the Torah and the prophethood of Muham- 
mad, and (7) the future life. In his discussion of the abrogation 
of the Torah, Nethanel denied that the Torah would be super- 
seded, but, at the same time, maintained that there is a certain 
validity in the legislation of other religions. His tolerance is evi- 
dent from his contention that God sent different prophets to 
the various nations of the world with legislations suited to the 
particular temperament of each individual nation. 

The Bustdn al-“Uqil, a popular work, contains numerous 
citations from aggadah and from Arabic legendary and anec- 
dotal materials. In addition to drawing upon Jewish sources, 
such as *Saadiah’s Book of Beliefs and Opinions and *Bahya’s 
Duties of the Heart, Nethanel borrowed heavily from Islamic 
philosophy, from the Epistles of the *Brethren of Sincerity, 
and, as S. Pines points out, from the writings of the Isma‘illya, 
in particular of the Fatimid branch. The Ismailian influence 
is particularly prominent in Nethanel’s discussion of the na- 
ture of God, and the primary emanations. Pines considers 
the Bustan al-“Uqiil an Ismailian treatise that was inspired by 
the theology of the Fatimids, in the same way that a work like 
Saadiah’s Beliefs and Opinions was inspired by the Mutazilite 
*Kalam. Some identify the author of Bustan with Nethanel b. 
Moses ha-Levi the Gaon of Fostat or with the son of Fayyami 
b. Saadiah who sent an epistle to Maimonides. 
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Teiman (Moses Maimonides’ Epistle to Yemen) (1952), viiff.; M. Stein- 
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[Frank Talmage] 


NETHANEL BEN ISAIAH (14'* century), Yemenite scholar. 
Nethanel’s fame rests upon his extensive midrashic anthology, 
Nur al-Zalam (“Light in the Darkness”). The book is a typical 
Yemenite Midrash: it is based upon the standard Midrashim, 
though with stylistic changes and adaptations, and the influ- 
ence of Maimonides, with whom the author shows great famil- 
iarity, is conspicuous. Philosophical ideas from other schools 
as well as kabbalistic sayings are also woven into the work. 

Nur al-Zalam contains few of the peculiarities of the 
other Yemenite Midrashim and is of a much higher literary 
standard, being comparable in this respect to the *Midrash ha- 
Gadol. It was utilized by authors of later Yemenite Midrashim, 
among them Manzur Aldamari, in his Sarag al-Ekol, and Sha- 
lom *Shabazi. The Midrash was published in its entirety with 
a Hebrew translation accompanying the Arabic original, by 
Y. Kafah (1957). Nethanel also wrote a commentary on Mai- 
monides’ Mishneh Torah which was extant until recently and 
subsequently lost. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nathanel b. Isaiah, Meor ha-Afelah, ed. by 
Y. Kafah (1957), introd.; A. Kohut, “Light of Shade and Lamp of Wis- 
dom”... composed by Nethanel ibn Yeshaya (= Studies in Yemen-He- 
brew Literature, pt. 2), (bound with proceedings of the fourth Biennial 
Convention of the Jewish Theological Seminary Association, 1894). 


[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


NETHANEL BEN MESHULLAM HA-LEVI (1660/1665- 
1735°), Italian kabbalist. Nethanel was born in Modena and 
was ordained rabbi around 1685. His first rabbinical post ap- 
pears to have been in his native town, during the lifetime of 
his father, Meshullam b. Benzion ha-Levi, a kabbalist, who 
was a member of the Modena rabbinate. From 1693 Nethanel 
was also rabbi in Lugo, Pesaro, Padua, and Cento. In 1728 he 
returned to Modena, apparently succeeding Ephraim Kohen 
of Ostrog as chief rabbi, serving in that position until his 
death. Some of his responsa were published in the works of 
his contemporaries, such as the Pahad Yizhak of Isaac *Lam- 
pronti and the Shemesh Zedakah (Venice, 1743) of Samson 
*Morpurgo. Of great importance is his responsum written 
in Pesaro (in Shemesh Zedakah, HM, no. 33), in which he dis- 
cusses communal taxation and intercommunity responsibil- 
ity, and protests against rabbis who pass judgment on matters 
concerning other communities without the consent of their 
local rabbis. In the sphere of Kabbalah his work exhibits af- 
finity with the thought of Moses Hayyim *Luzzatto. He was 
close to the Kabbalah circle of Abraham *Rovigo and Mor- 
decai *Ashkenazi. His son, ZEVI HA-LEVI, an emissary of the 
Holy Land, was one of the scholars of the yeshivah of Hayyim 
ibn *Attar in Jerusalem. 
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1947/48), 160. 
(1947/48) [Abraham David] 


NETHANEL BEN MOSES HA-LEVI (12 century), gaon 
and rosh yeshivah in *Cairo. Nethanel inherited his position 
from his father Moses and according to documents of the 
Cairo *Genizah, he held this position from 1160 to 1170. At 
that time, the role and the authority of the Cairo rosh yeshivah 
increased to a considerable extent because, after the death of 
*Samuel b. Hananiah, the position of the *nagid was weakened 
as a result of the activities of *Zuta. Nethanel appointed judges 
and other religious officials in all the communities of Egypt 
and he headed the great bet din. He received a letter of ordi- 
nation from R. *Daniel b. Hasdai, the exilarch in *Baghdad, 
who thus sought to impose his authority on Egyptian Jewry; 
on the other hand, *Samuel b. Eli, the head of the yeshivah of 
Baghdad, supported the geonim of *Damascus. *Benjamin 
of Tudela, the 12'+-century traveler, relates that Nethanel was 
in royal service. In 1171 Nethanel was succeeded by *Maimo- 
nides as head of the Jews. For some unknown reason Maimo- 
nides was compelled to give way to *Sar Shalom ha-Levi, the 
brother of Nethanel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mann, Egypt, 1 (1920), 234-5, 2373 2 (1922), 
292ff.; Mann, Texts, 1 (1931), 230-1, 257-62; Assaf, in: Tarbiz, 1:3 
(1929/30), 68; idem, Be-Oholei Yaakov (1943), 91; Goitein, in: Tarbiz, 


1963/64), 184. 
33 (1963/64), 184 [Eliyahu Ashtor] 


NETHANEL OF CHINON, French tosafist of the first half 
of the 13" century. Nethanel is mentioned several times in the 
standard tosafot (e.g., Bezah 3a) and is probably identical with 
the Nethanel and the Nethanel ha-Kadosh (“the saint” — so 
called because of his piety and not because of his having died a 
martyr’s death) mentioned in Shitah Mekubbezet (Bx 18a; Men. 
7a). *Jehiel of Paris approached Nethanel with a problem and 
was directed by him to Isaac b. Todros, his older contempo- 
rary (Resp. Maharik 102). *Samuel of Evreux turned to him 
with halakhic problems (Mordekhai, Hul. 681). Nethanel’s fel- 
low townsman *Samson of Coucy made abundant use of his 
teaching in his Sefer ha-Keritut (Constantinople, 1516). Neth- 
anel b. Joseph of Chinon, younger brother of Eliezer of Chi- 
non, the author of several piyyutim, was probably a grandson 
of this Nethanel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.M. Habermann, Shirei ha-Yihud ve-ha- 


Kavod (1948), 73-85; Urbach, Tosafot, index s.v. Nethanel mi-Ki- 


non. 
[Israel Moses Ta-Shma’] 


NETHERLANDS, THE (Holland), kingdom in N.W. Eu- 
rope. 

The Middle Ages 

It is not known when exactly the Jews settled in the area which 
is now called The Netherlands. As early as the 11 century 
one can find some indications of Jewish settlers in what was 
then called the Lowlands, an area which included the South- 
ern Netherlands. 
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Main Jewish communities of the Netherlands in 1941 and 1960. Bold face type indicates places of Jewish settlement in the 17" century. 


Early sources from the 11" and 12" centuries mention of- 
ficial debates or Disputationes between Christians and Jews, 
in which attempts were made to convince the Jews of the truth 
of Christianity and to try to convert them. It is not certain 
whether the Jews were residents in the area or whether they 
were just passing through. 

However, as of the 13'* century, there are sources which 
indicate that Jews were living in the areas of Brabant and Lim- 
burg, mainly in cities such as Brussels, Leuven, Tienen, and 
Maastricht. Sources from the 14 century also mention Jew- 
ish residents in the cities of Antwerp and Mechelen and in the 
northern region of Geldern. 
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Between 1347 and 1351, the entire area covering Europe 
was hit by the plague or Black Death and this led to a new 
theme in medieval antisemitic rhetoric. The Jews were held 
responsible for the epidemic and for the way it was rapidly 
spreading, because presumably they were the ones who had 
poisoned the water of the springs used by the Christians. 
Various medieval chronicles mention this, e.g., those of Rad- 
alphus de Rivo (c. 1403) of Tongeren, who wrote about how 
the Jews were murdered in the Brabant region and in the city 
of Zwolle because they were accused of spreading the Black 
Death. This accusation was added to the other traditional ac- 
cusations against the Jews, such as piercing the Host used for 
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communion and using Christian children as an offering dur- 
ing Passover. For this reason local Jewish communities were 
often murdered in part or entirely or exiled. Thus, in May 1370, 
six Jews were burned at the stake in Brussels because they were 
accused of theft and of desecrating the Holy Sacrament. In ad- 
dition to these drastic measures, traces can also be found of 
abusing and insulting Jews, e.g., in the cities of Zutphen, De- 
venter, and Utrecht, for allegedly desecrating the Host. 

From the 15‘ century, Jews also resided in the Northern 
Netherlands. Their most important occupation was money- 
lending, making them dependent on the economies of the 
cities. In this way, Nijmegen became an important financial 
marketplace where a great many of Jewish families came to 
settle. Nonetheless, Jews continued to choose the large cities 
in the Southern Netherlands as for their home base. In the 
16" century the city of Antwerp came to be a very important 
location for Jewish tradesmen and moneylenders because of 
its flourishing economy. This also turned it into a refuge for 
a number of Marranos who had been expelled from Spain 
and Portugal after 1492. Jewish bankers usually settled there 
using a Christian pseudonym. Francisco Mendes, born into 
a distinguished family of bankers, opened a branch in Ant- 
werp that was one of the largest banks in Europe. After his 
death in 1536 it was run by his wife Gracia *Nasi. The flour- 
ishing Jewish trade in Antwerp ended, however, when The 
Netherlands were divided during the reign of king Philip 11 
and many Jews took refuge in the Northern Netherlands, es- 
pecially in *Amsterdam. 


[Monika Saelemaekers (274 ed.)] 


Sephardim and Ashkenazim until 1795 

The independent Dutch Republic was a popular emigration 
destination because of its economic prosperity and relative 
tolerance. Many job-seeking Germans, Huguenot Frenchmen, 
and dissenting scholars tried their luck in this strange country 
where, instead of a sovereign, the bourgeoisie were the rulers. 
Also Jews found their way to the Republic. 

Among the Portuguese merchants in the Netherlands 
in the 17" century many were Marranos. It is known of one 
of them, Marcus Perez, became a Calvinist and played an im- 
portant role in the Netherlands’ revolt against Spain. With- 
out doubt there were many Marranos among the 20,000 mer- 
chants, industrialists, and scholars who left Antwerp in 1585 
for the Republic of the United Provinces. Around 1590 the first 
indications of a Marrano community are to be found in Am- 
sterdam, but its members did not openly declare themselves as 
Jews. The Beth Jaicob community was founded around 1600. 
It was discovered in 1603 and the Ashkenazi rabbi Moses Uri 
b. Joseph ha-Levi, who had come from Emden the previous 
year, was arrested. Religious liberty was not yet granted in 
Amsterdam and therefore the Marranos who had returned 
to Judaism, along with newly arrived Jews from Portugal, It- 
aly, and Turkey, tried to obtain a foothold somewhere else. In 
1604 they were granted a charter in Alkmaar, and in 1605 in 
Haarlem and Rotterdam. Not only were they accorded privi- 
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leges regarding military service and the Sabbath but they were 
also permitted to build a synagogue and open a cemetery as 
soon as their numbers reached 50, and to print Hebrew books. 
Nevertheless, only a few availed themselves of these privileges, 
and in spite of the difficulties most Jews settled in Amsterdam; 
among them was the representative of the sultan of Morocco, 
Don Samuel *Palache. 

In 1608 a second community, Neveh Shalom, was founded 
by Isaac Franco and in the same year the first Sephardi rabbi, 
Joseph *Pardo, was appointed. As the legal status of the Jews 
was not clearly defined, the authorities were asked by various 
bodies to clarify their attitude: the two lawyers, Hugo *Gro- 
tius and Adriaan Pauw, were asked to draw up special regu- 
lations for the Jews. However, in a resolution of Dec. 13, 1619, 
the provinces of Holland and West Friesland decided to allow 
each city to adopt its own policy toward the Jews. The other 
provinces followed this example, and this situation remained 
in force until 1795. For this reason the status of the Jews dif- 
fered greatly in the various towns. In Amsterdam there were 
no restrictions on Jewish settlement, but Jews could not be- 
come burghers and were excluded from most trades; however, 
no such disabilities existed in several other towns. A large 
number of Portuguese Jews, in search of greater economic op- 
portunities, took part in the expedition to *Brazil and in 1634 
Joan Maurits van Nassau-Siegen granted the charter they had 
requested. When the Netherlands was compelled to cede Bra- 
zil to Portugal (1654) many Jews returned to Amsterdam. The 
Dutch Republic, however, demanded that its Jews be recog- 
nized as full citizens abroad and that no restrictive measure be 
imposed on them if they visited a foreign country, especially 
Spain (1657). The Ashkenazim also enjoyed the rights which 
the Portuguese Jews had obtained in the larger towns. 

In the first half of the 18 century in the eastern part of 
the country also, in the area bordering Germany, small com- 
munities could be founded with complete religious liberty. 
Following on the activities of some Jewish robbers, however, 
several cities enacted measures against Jewish settlement: 
Groningen (1710), Utrecht (1713), Gouda, the province of 
Friesland (1712), and the province of Overijssel (1724). Amers- 
foort protested against one such regulation in the province of 
Gelderland (1726), and it was decided to introduce a certifi- 
cate of good behavior, which subsequently became a require- 
ment in most cities. Because this certificate was issued by 
the parnasim, who also had to guarantee the good behavior 
of the applicant, they acquired considerable power over the 
newcomers. Until the Emancipation the legal position of the 
Jews remained unclear since it was wholly dependent on local 
or provincial authorities. In legal cases the Jews were subject 
to the laws of the land and were judged in the government 
courts. As they could not take the usual - Christian - oath, a 
special formula was introduced by the different provinces (the 
last in Overijssel in 1746), but this had no derogatory content. 
Sometimes Jews even sought the decision of Christian schol- 
ars in religious affairs. The municipal authorities intervened 
in the communities in the case of serious internal conflicts, as 
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in Amsterdam in 1673 where the Polish kehillah was ordered 
to join the German one (see below) and when the authorities 
had to approve the regulations of the kehillah. 


Economic Expansion 

In spite of the restrictive regulations to which they were sub- 
ject (which included among other things exclusion from 
the existing guilds), the Sephardi Jews were able to acquire 
some economic importance. Thanks to their knowledge of 
languages, administrative experience, and international re- 
lationships, they played an important part in the expanding 
economy of the young Republic of the Netherlands, especially 
from 1610 onward when Amsterdam became an established 
center of world trade. After 1640 there was an increase in the 
number of current account customers and the size of their ac- 
counts at the discount bank (Wisselbank). In the second half 
of the 17 century the Sephardim also occupied an important 
place among the shareholders of the East India Company, the 
most powerful Netherlands enterprise. Portuguese Jews also 
acquired some prominence in industry, especially in sugar 
refineries, and the silk, tobacco, and diamond industries; al- 
though the latter had been initiated by Christian polishers, in 
the course of time it became an exclusively Jewish industry. 
However they became most celebrated for book printing; in 
1626 a large number of works were produced at a high stan- 
dard of printing for the day. Among the richest Portuguese 
Jews, who were purveyors to the army and made loans to the 
court, were Antonia Alvarez *Machado, the Pereira family, Jo- 
seph de Medina and his sons, and the baron Antonio Lopez 
*Suasso. These and other Portuguese Jews traded in stocks and 
shares from the second half of the 17 century and probably 
constituted the majority of traders in this field (see *Stock Ex- 
change). Such activity was centered in Amsterdam; the only 
other important settlements were in The *Hague, because of 
the proximity of the royal court, and Maarssen, a village near 
Utrecht (which itself did not admit Jews) which was the center 
of the country houses of the rich Portuguese families. From 
Amsterdam the Portuguese Jews took part in the economic 
exploration and exploitation of old and new regions, mainly 
in the Western hemisphere: Brazil, New Amsterdam, *Suri- 
nam, and Curacao. 

During the course of the 18 century trade declined and 
economic activity concentrated to a growing extent on stock- 
jobbing. Daring speculations and successive crises led to the 
downfall of important families, such as the De *Pintos. The 
situation worsened after the economic crisis of 1772/73 and be- 
came grave during the French occupation (from 1794) when 
trade in goods practically came to a standstill. Government 
monetary measures struck especially at the rentiers, and by 
the end of the 18 century the once wealthy community of 
Amsterdam included a large number of paupers: 54% of the 
members had to be given financial support. 


Cultural Activities of the Portuguese Community 
The 17" century, the “Golden Age” of the Republic of the Neth- 
erlands, was also a time of cultural expansion for the Portu- 
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guese community. The medical profession was the most popu- 
lar, and there were often several physicians in one family, as in 
the case of the Pharar family (Abraham “el viejo,’ David, and 
Abraham), and the *Bueno family (no less than eight, the most 
famous being Joseph, who in 1625 was called to the sickbed of 
Prince Maurits of Nassau, and whose son, Ephraim *Bueno, 
was painted by Rembrandt), and the De Meza, *Aboab, and 
De Rocamora families. The most celebrated physicians were 
*Zacutus Lusitanus and Isaac *Orobio de Castro. From 1655 
onward there were physicians who had completed their stud- 
ies in Holland, especially in Leiden and Utrecht. They were 
free to practice their profession among non-Jews also, but 
they were required to take a special oath. In Amsterdam, 
where the surgeons and pharmacists (who needed no aca- 
demic training) were organized into guilds, Jews could not 
be officially admitted to these professions (according to the 
regulation of 1632). Nevertheless they set up in practice, with 
the result that in 1667 they were forbidden to sell medicine 
to non-Jews. This regulation was ignored, and so when a new 


The Maastricht synagogue, built in 1841. Courtesy Maastricht Municipal- 
ity. 
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ARCHITECTURE AND ARCHITECTS. Archaeology has 
provided information about “Israelite” architectural practices 
from the 10' to 6' centuries B.c.E., and to “Jewish” styles of 
building and decoration from the late Hellenistic period (1° 
century B.C.E.) and later. 


In Antiquity 

The planning of isolated dwellings may be traced back to late 
prehistoric times. Natural geographical and topographical 
conditions presented early builders with a choice of materials: 
clay for bricks, stone for walls and wood for ceilings. Struc- 
tures - circular, curvilinear and rectangular in plan - may be 
traced back to the Natufian and Pre-Pottery Neolithic periods. 
Wooden posts supported thatched ceilings. In environments 
lacking in trees, ceilings were constructed of corbelled stone. 
Signs of village/town planning with complex architecture, 
street networks, drainage and water-collecting systems, were 
already evident within some Neolithic settlements, notably at 
PPNA Jericho and at PNA Shaar Hagolan. Sophisticated archi- 
tectural planning, however, did not precede the Early Bronze 
Age. Complex structures used as dwellings (of broadroom 
or longroom design), palaces, administrative buildings, and 
temples are known from this period. Although dressed stones 
appear for the first time as supports for wooden posts in the 
EB Age temples at Megiddo, most of the walls of this period 
were built of fieldstones or mudbrick covered with clay plas- 
ter and lime. Settlements were surrounded by fortifications, 
with towers and chambered gates at intervals, and were built 
on rubble foundations along a predetermined topographi- 
cal course. 

The fortification systems of the Middle Bronze Age were 
extremely complex engineering feats and were apparently built 
as a response to the development of sophisticated military sap- 
ping equipment. The arch was known in monumental con- 
struction from as early as the Middle Bronze Age. At Tel Dan 
a city gate was unearthed with its outer portal preserved as 
a true arch with mud-brick voussoirs. Dressed orthostats are 
known from a number of city gates dating from the Middle 
Bronze Age, for example at Gezer and Shechem, and further 
afield at MB sites in Lebanon and Syria. 

The efficient architectural planning of Iron Age 11 cit- 
ies and towns has become evident as a result of the extensive 
excavation of a number of Israelite sites, for example at Tell 
Beit Mirsim, Tell el-Nasbeh and Tell el-Farah (north). Public 
buildings, dwellings of various sizes and plans, water systems 
and other underground features are characteristic of such sites. 
Nothing has survived of the two main buildings constructed 
by Solomon in Jerusalem - the Temple and the “House of the 
Forest of Lebanon, both of which were described in the Book 
of Kings. The description of these buildings suggests that they 
were large and had walls built of ashlars and with cedar ceil- 
ing beams requiring many internal columns for support. The 
Temple is believed to have been a tripartite structure built on 
a longitudinal axis and imported cedar beams were utilized; 
the Bible relates how Hiram, king of Tyre, lent Solomon his 
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builders. The four-room or three-room building units were 
typical of the dwellings of this period. Dressed stones com- 
prising smoothed or marginal-drafted ashlars are known from 
the Iron Age 11, mainly from the 10" century B.c.£., some- 
times laid in alternate courses of headers and stretchers to en- 
sure stability. Wooden beams were sometimes added into the 
walls horizontally between the courses of stones, to provide 
elasticity and to minimize damage from earthquakes. Stones 
were dressed with chisels. The use of the dentate chisel edge 
is known only from the Persian/Hellenistic period onwards. 
Windows were occasionally bordered with an indented balus- 
trade (e.g., Ramat Rahel) and the Proto-Aeolic capital - deco- 
rated with a triangle flanked by spiraling volutes — was used in 
doorjambs of important buildings (e.g., Jerusalem, Samaria, 
Megiddo). Most private houses, however, continued to be built 
of rubble walls with smoothed mud walls, coated with lime 
plaster. Complex mud-brick construction was discovered dur- 
ing excavations of Persian-period structures at Tell Jemmeh, 
with pitched barrel-vaulting in residences and storerooms. 

From the Hellenistic period and through the Roman 
period, architectural planning became much more expan- 
sive within cities, while building projects within the rural 
countryside remained modest and followed on techniques of 
construction used in previous periods. Various types of mor- 
tar and brick construction techniques were introduced into 
the region in the Roman period. Imported materials, such as 
marble, were utilized in the construction of palaces and large 
buildings, especially from the time of Herod the Great in the 
late 1°t century B.c.z. The engineering achievements of the 
Romans in regard to the construction of roads, bridges and 
aqueducts, also had its effect on the region. New leisure proj- 
ects — baths, theaters, amphitheaters —- were constructed. 

It is hard to define Jewish architecture prior to the Roman 
period, but from the late 1*t century B.c.E. onwards one may 
point out the existence of tomb architecture with internal 
decorations (e.g., the tombs at Akeldama in Jerusalem), free- 
standing tomb monuments (e.g., the Tombs of Absalom and 
Zachariah in the Kidron Valley in Jerusalem), and public 
buildings identified as synagogues (e.g., Masada, Herodium, 
Gamnla, Jericho, and Modiin), which were undoubtedly cre- 
ated by Jewish artisans and architects. The Temple and the 
esplanade on which it was built was one of the architec- 
tural accomplishments from the time of Herod the Great 
(37-4 B.c.E.). Massive fortifications are known from this pe- 
riod as well. During the Late Roman and Byzantine periods, 
Jewish architecture continued to be exemplified by various 
forms of synagogues (e.g., Chorazin, Capernaum, Beth Al- 
pha, etc.) and tombs (e.g., Beth Shearim). 


[Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


Modern Period 

In modern times there is an abundance of Jewish architects 
but - except perhaps to a certain extent in Israel - no Jewish 
architecture to speak of. The men who designed the syna- 
gogues for European communities may well have been en- 
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regulation was issued in 1711 the restrictive clause was not in- 
cluded. Many Portuguese Jews were artists (notably the illu- 
minator Shalom “Italia and engraver Jacob Gadella) and writ- 
ers, mainly of poems and plays in Spanish and Portuguese; 
there were even two special clubs where Spanish poetry was 
studied. The best-known poet was Daniel Levi (Miguel) de 
*Barrios, the first historian of the Marrano settlement in the 
Netherlands. 

More interesting, however, was the high level of study of 
Judaism and its literature from the early days of the settlement, 
and this in spite of the fact that large numbers of the newcom- 
ers had returned to Judaism at an advanced age. In order to 
teach the younger generation about Judaism the two kehillot 
in Amsterdam, Beth Jaacob and Neveh Shalom, founded in 
1616 the Talmud Torah or Ets Haim yeshivah. Through the ef- 
forts of teachers from the Sephardi Diaspora, such as Saul 
Levi *Morteira and Isaac *Aboab da Fonseca, the yeshivah be- 
came renowned. Among the later teachers were, *Manasseh 
ben Israel, Moses Raphael de “Aguilar and Jacob *Sasportas. 
The facilities for printing books (see above) contributed to the 
high level of scholarship, and the independent production of 
scientific, theological, and literary works in Hebrew also de- 
veloped. The most important writers were Moses *Zacuto, 
Solomon de *Oliveyra, Joseph *Penso de la Vega, and in the 
186 century David *Franco-Mendes. 

The return of the Marranos to Judaism was accompanied 
by conflicts about the nature of their religion. In 1618 a group 
of strictly Orthodox Jews left Beth Jaaicob and founded the 
Beth Jisrael community because they did not accept the lib- 
eral leadership of the parnas David Pharar. Soon after, Uriel 
da *Costa’s attack on Orthodox Judaism caused an upheaval 
throughout the whole *Marrano Diaspora. The most famous 
case was that of Baruch *Spinoza, who was banned from the 
kehillah for his heretical opinions. At this period - as among 
Sephardim elsewhere - Lurianic *Kabbalah had many fol- 
lowers in Amsterdam, which explains the enthusiasm for 
*Shabbetai Zevi that prevailed in the community in 1666. The 
Shabbateans maintained a strong influence for a long period 
and, during the chief rabbinate of Solomon *Ayllon, there 
was a serious conflict in which the Ashkenazi chief rabbi of 
Amsterdam Zevi Hirsch *Ashkenazi (Hakham Zevi) was in- 
volved (1713). The failure of the Shabbatean movement on the 
one hand and the power and wealth of the kehillah (all three 
congregations united in 1639) on the other led to an ever-in- 
creasing isolation from the rest of the Jewish world and to a 
rapprochement with Dutch society. The turning point was 
the founding of the famous Esnoga (synagogue), inaugu- 
rated in 1675, which subsequently dominated Sephardi com- 
munity life. 


The Ashkenazim 

Unlike the Sephardim, the Ashkenazim spread throughout the 
whole Republic of the Netherlands, although their main center 
was also in Amsterdam. The first Ashkenazim arrived in Am- 
sterdam around 1620, establishing their first congregation in 
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1635. The first emigration was from Germany but in the second 
half of the 17" century many Jews also came from Poland and 
Lithuania: they founded a separate community (1660), but in 
1673, after disputes between the two, the municipal authori- 
ties ordered it to amalgamate with the German one. The com- 
munity grew rapidly, outnumbering the Portuguese in the 17 
century though remaining in a subservient position until the 
end of the 18" century. During the 17" century, the most im- 
portant communities outside Amsterdam were in Rotterdam 
and The Hague. At that time Jews also settled in several towns 
in the provinces bordering Germany: Groningen, Friesland, 
Overijssel, and Gelderland. In spite of restrictive measures, 
their number increased in the 18" century, and they extended 
to a large number of smaller towns. There were a few very rich 
Ashkenazi families, such as the *Boas’ (The Hague), the Gom- 
perts (Nijmegen and Amersfoort), and the Cohens (Amers- 
foort), but the overwhelming majority earned a meager living 
as peddlers, butchers, and cattle dealers. In Amsterdam the 
economic difficulties of the Ashkenazi Jews were even more 
acute and the poverty among them even greater. Apart from 
the diamond and book printing industries, very few trades 
were open to them and the majority engaged in trading in 
second-hand goods and foodstuffs. Foreign trade, mainly in 
money and shares, was concentrated in Germany and Poland. 
Culturally the Ashkenazi yishuv depended on Germany and 
Eastern Europe, from where most of their rabbis came. The 
colloquial language was Yiddish, increasingly mixed with 
Dutch words. Contact with the non-Jewish population was 
superficial, except among the very small upper class which 
arose in the second half of the 18" century. 


[Jozeph Michman] 


Political Emancipation and National Integration, 1795-1870 
EMANCIPATION PERIOD, 1795-1815. Politics. The Batavian 
Revolution of 1795, inspired by the French Revolution of 1789, 
brought an end to the Dutch Republic and the presence of the 
House of Orange in it. The Oranges left for England and in 
the local and national authorities the Orangist establishment 
was replaced by the enlightened party of the Patriots. The 
French army and French diplomats played a significant role 
in the political transformation of the country. Gradually the 
Batavian Republic, as it was called, replaced the old federalist 
system by a centralist structure. Several coups of more radi- 
cal groups destabilized the political system. In 1806 the King- 
dom of Holland replaced the Batavian Republic, providing the 
country a more direct link with the French Empire through 
the appointment of Louis Napoleon as king. He acted, how- 
ever, too independently of his brother, resulting in his forced 
abdication and the annexation of the Kingdom of Holland 
to the Napoleonic Empire (1810). The discontent with the 
French grew in this period, because of the impoverishment 
of the country and the forced recruitment of Dutch boys for 
Napoleon's army. After the fatal Russian campaign, the French 
left the Netherlands in 1813. William of Orange returned to 
the country and after the Congress of Vienna in 1815 became 
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the first king of the United Netherlands, which included the 
Southern Netherlands. 


Demography. There was a gradual drop of the number of 
newcomers, owing to the difficult economic situation and 
the Napoleonic wars. At the beginning of the Batavian period 
some influential families left with the stadtholder’s family to 
England, including a part of the important Cohen family. Mi- 
gration from Germany and Eastern Europe dropped in these 
years. Most Jews lived in Amsterdam, with significant com- 
munities in the other large cities: Rotterdam and The Hague. 
In 1810 there were 49,973 Ashkenazim and 5,000 Sephardim 
in the Netherlands. 


Economy. The Continental System, introduced by Napoleon 
to prevent economic relations with his arch-enemy, England, 
had a devastating impact on Dutch economy. Not only the 
ties with British companies had to be ended, also the seaways 
to the colonies were henceforth closed to Dutch traders. The 
British empire took all Dutch colonies, including the East 
Indies, Ceylon, and Surinam. Many rich Sephardi families 
had put their money in the East and West Indies Companies, 
which were dissolved. This had a great impact on the Sephardi 
community, resulting in increasing impoverishment. Also the 
Ashkenazi community was hit by the economic measures. In 
the cities the proletariat grew, while in the countryside many 
Jews tried to earn a living as itinerant merchants, peddlers, 
and beggars. 


Political position. The Batavian Revolution resulted in a new 
republic in which enlightened ideas became policy. On the de- 
mand of the predominantly Jewish *Felix Libertate society the 
national parliament discussed the granting of citizenship to 
the Jews. On September 2, 1796, the government published the 
Emancipation Decree, granting civil rights to the Dutch Jews. 
From now on, Jews could vote and be elected to all political 
representative functions (including the courts). Jews were also 
allowed to settle anywhere in the Republic, thus opening cities 
like Utrecht to Jewish settlement. The ban on Jews in certain 
economic fields, via exclusion from the guilds, was lifted as 
well. After a few years the guilds were even abolished. 

This political emancipation resulted in the first two Jew- 
ish parliamentarians. In 1798 H.L. Bromet and H. de H. Lemon 
were elected and were active in the radical enlightened faction 
within parliament. Jews were also elected to the municipal 
councils of Amsterdam, The Hague, and Rotterdam. 


Organization. The Emancipation Decree also meant the abo- 
lition of the semi-autonomous “Jewish Nation.” The chief rab- 
bis and parnassim of the communities no longer had the legal 
right to rule to community as before and to enforce obedience 
to the halakhah in the private lives of its members. The au- 
thority of the bet din to settle all internal conflicts according 
to the halakhah was severely diminished and reduced to the 
strictly religious domain. Because from now on the Jewish 
community was no longer a corporation within the state but 
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an association of free and independent citizens, the parnas- 
sim no longer had the right to collect taxes for the community. 
Although the legal situation changed, in practice many Jew- 
ish communities continued operating as before. In Amster- 
dam, the small group of enlightened Ashkenazi Jews tried to 
change things from within but failed and founded their own 
congregation, Adat Yesurun. Only under severe pressure of 
King Louis Napoleon was this community reunited with the 
older and larger one several years later. 

One of the most enduring changes in this period was the 
centralization of the Jewish community. Just like the other 
religious groups within the Republic, the Dutch Reformed 
Church and the Evangelical Lutheran Church, the Jewish com- 
munity was subsumed under a national organization, uniting 
all local communities that had enjoyed independence before. 
Modeled after the French consistorial system, the Oppercon- 
sistorie (1808-10) had to unite, control, and reorganize the 
Dutch Jewish community. The Sephardim were allowed to 
remain outside this organization. The Opperconsistorie func- 
tioned as part of the Department of Religious Affairs and was 
headed by Jonas Daniel *Meyer. Carel *Asser also played a de- 
cisive role in this organization. The Netherlands were divided 
into 11 provinces, headed by a consistorial synagogue control- 
ling the kehillot in its vicinity. Through its rigorous emanci- 
pation policy it soon faced considerable opposition from the 
old establishment of parnassim and rabbis. It advocated the 
translation of the Bible into Dutch, promoted the erection of 
a special Jewish Corps in the army, and tried to ban Yiddish 
from synagogue. 

After the annexation of the Kingdom of Holland into 
the French Napoleonic Empire in 1810, the Opperconsisto- 
rie was replaced by four regional consistories. These consis- 
tories operated under the aegis of the Consistoire Central in 
Paris, just like other consistories within the Empire. Because 
of the political developments, however, the new regional con- 
sistories had hardly any time to start their activities. In 1813 
the French left the Netherlands and the consistories stopped 
their activities. 


CENTRALIZATION AND NATIONALIZATION, 1815-1870. 

Politics. The Kingdom of the Netherlands united once again 
Northern and Southern Netherlands. Both Amsterdam and 
Brussels acted as its capitals, but The Hague remained the ac- 
tual administrative city, with the permanent residence of the 
king and his family. In 1830 a revolt broke out in the Southern 
Netherlands against William 1’s enlightened centralistic poli- 
cies, including use of the Dutch language policy and control 
over the Catholic Church. This resulted in the establishment 
of Belgium, a fact accepted at last by William 1 in 1839. After 
he abdicated he was succeeded by his son, William 11. Grow- 
ing dissatisfaction with the autocratic style of leadership of 
the Oranges resulted in a growing Liberal movement. Fearing 
the wave of liberal revolutions that swept over Europe in 1848, 
William 11 agreed to adopt a constitution. The new constitu- 
tion transferred much of the king’s power to parliament. Also 
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the election system was reorganized, resulting in the political 
participation of a larger part of the population. 


Demography. ‘The Jewish community remained stable in this 
period. As a result of the economic situation, many Jews left 
the cities and sought to earn their livelihoods in the coun- 
tryside (called the mediene in Dutch Yiddish). Regional cit- 
ies which had banned Jews in the Dutch Republic were now 
open to them. Jews settled in even the smallest villages. This 
resulted in a growing regional differentiation among Dutch 
Jewry, because regional relations determined the fate of the 
Jewish families in the countryside. They married among them- 
selves, started communal life, erected synagogues, and buried 
their dead in new Jewish cemeteries. Also economically the 
mediene Jews cooperated intensively. This is the only period in 
which the relatively dominant position of Amsterdam within 
the Jewish community declined. 


Economy. The political emancipation of 1796 did not imply 
socio-economic emancipation. Although political barriers 
were lifted and the guilds no longer existed, the position of 
the Jews on the labor market remained one-sided and prob- 
lematic. Most Jews did not break away from the traditional 
patterns of employment, because of family traditions and the 
non-Jewish fear of new competitors. Only in the course of the 
century did the Jewish poor learn crafts in order to broaden 
the economic base of the Jewish community. In the first half 
of the century, however, the situation remained precarious. In 
the cities no less than half the Jewish population were paupers. 
In the countryside Jews eked out a living as butchers, peddlers, 
and petty merchants. 

Only a small but nevertheless growing part of the com- 
munity succeeded in entering new domains. The Jewish news- 
papers proudly mentioned Dutch Jews who obtained im- 
portant jobs in the government, juridical system, or army. A 
number of Jewish lawyers enjoyed authority, such as Jonas 
Daniel *Meyer, who was a member of the constitutional com- 
mittee in 1815. The *Asser and De *Pinto families produced a 
number of renowned lawyers, while M.H. *Godefroi became 
the first Jewish minister of justice. In the countryside there 
was a small Jewish elite, such as the families Hartogensius 
in Brabant, Duparc in Frisia, and Schaap in Amersfoort and 
Groningen. 


Organization. After the collapse of the consistorial system, in 
the wake of Napoleon's defeat, a number of kehillot advocated a 
return to the old model, in which they enjoyed independence. 
The Dutch government, however, created a new central orga- 
nization, the Hoofdcommissie tot de zaken der Israéliten (Su- 
preme Committee on Israelite Affairs). This committee, being 
a part of the Department for Religious Affairs, functioned as 
an intermediary body between the government and the Jewish 
community. In it, the Sephardim and the Ashkenazim were 
brought together in one national organization. On the one 
hand, it enforced government laws within the community, 
which was structured hierarchally with the Hoofdcommissie 
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at the top. On the other hand, the Hoofdcommissie brought 
complaints of the Jewish community to the attention of the 
government. In this way, antisemitic local authorities were 
dealt with by the national government. The Hoofdcommis- 
sie, functioning from 1814 to 1870, had two equally important 
goals: the centralization and the nationalization of the Dutch 
Jewish community. 

In the first half of the 19" century the entire Jewish com- 
munity was restructured. Local Jewish communities were 
brought together under the jurisdiction of the largest pro- 
vincial community, called the Supreme Synagogue. Also the 
Southern Netherlands, until 1830, and the colonies became 
part of this structure. For the rabbis a similar structure was 
created, with the chief rabbis responsible for the jurisdiction 
of their Supreme Synagogue. But also Jewish education, poor 
relief, and the mohalim were reorganized in order to make it 
easier to be controlled by the Hoofdcommissie and the na- 
tional government. 


Nationalization. The centralization of the community served 
the second objective of the Hoofdcommissie, namely its na- 
tionalization. The Emancipation Decree reduced Jewish iden- 
tity to a religious one only. All national Jewish characteristics 
had to be eradicated and replaced by a Dutch identity. There- 
fore, Yiddish was combated and Dutch promoted. This lan- 
guage policy was successful in the end. The implementation 
of the policy was gradual. In order to have the new genera- 
tion raised with Dutch as its mother tongue, much attention 
was paid to the Jewish schools. At first new Dutch textbooks 
were written to replace older Yiddish methods. Besides the 
Dutch language and Dutch history, also geography and math- 
ematics were introduced into the school curriculum. As most 
of the teachers were only able to teach in Yiddish - because 
they were recent immigrants from Poland - they were toler- 
ated for a while, until the new generation of Dutch school- 
teachers was ready. Thereafter things went quickly and Yid- 
dish was completely banned from the Jewish schools. The 
national inspector, Dr. Samuel Israel *Mulder, reported to 
the Hoofdcommissie on the language situation in the schools. 
If Yiddish was still in use somewhere, the government sub- 
sidy was withdrawn. After the new school law of 1857, which 
ended government subsidies for religious schools, the Jewish 
schools were closed and the children started attending public 
schools. Jewish religious instruction was given after regular 
school and on Sundays. 

No less important was the shunting aside of Yiddish in 
the religious domain. This began with a prohibition against 
making announcements in Yiddish. These now had to be in 
Dutch. The second step was the promotion of Dutch sermons, 
replacing the Yiddish (and Portuguese) derashot. A prize was 
established for the best Jewish sermon in Dutch. Because 
many rabbis were from Poland and Germany and were not 
able to preach in Dutch, they were allowed to give their ad- 
dresses in German. In the meanwhile the Dutch Israelite Semi- 
nary was reorganized in order to produce a new generation of 
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Dutch-speaking rabbis. After the installation of Joseph Hirsch 
*Duenner as rector of the Seminary in 1862, his pupils grad- 
ually took over the rabbinical positions in the Netherlands. 
From that moment on, Yiddish vanished from the pulpits and 
only Dutch was used to address the communities. 

This language policy was accompanied by a series of mea- 
sures to Protestantize synagogal liturgy. The Jewish elite that 
staffed the Hoofdcommissie and the boards of parnassim of 
the local kehillot promoted decorum and order in the syna- 
gogue. They forbade speaking during the service, banned tra- 
ditional Homenkloppen on Purim, and tried to introduce the 
ceremony of confirmation in addition to the bar mitzvah. 


Religion. However, these innovations did not result in the 
founding of Reform communities in the Netherlands. Al- 
though there were some attempts to introduce Reform Juda- 
ism in the Netherlands, especially in Amsterdam and the East- 
ern Provinces, they failed. Because the Jewish community, via 
the Hoofdcommissie, was controlled by the government, there 
was no chance for Reform Judaism. The government did not 
want any arguments within the community. The ruling Jew- 
ish elite had adopted the same policy as the Dutch patricians: 
a constant search for the middle way and avoidance of ex- 
tremes. In order to keep the whole community together, only 
minor innovations were introduced, and all the religious ones 
had to be approved by the chief rabbis. The boundaries of the 
halakhah determined the space of policymakers in the Neth- 
erlands. On the whole, the Sephardi model, in which social 
integration and religious halakhic observance were combined, 
was popular among both Ashkenazi and Sephardi elites. 


[Bart Wallet (24 ed.)] 


1870-1940: Rapid Growth and the Emergence of a Dutch- 

Jewish Sub-Culture 

wHy 1870-1940? The year 1870 has been widely accepted in 
Dutch and Dutch-Jewish historiography as the beginning of a 
new period. Generally, industrialization and economic expan- 
sion improved the economic situation of all sectors of society, 
but also caused growing social awareness and the creation of 
trade unions; the democratization process caused the masses 
to get involved in politics, thus promoting political parties. 
Yet, this was accompanied in The Netherlands by a segmenta- 
tion of society into several subgroups (the Protestant “pillar” 
with its subcurrents; the Catholic one; the Liberal or “neutral” 
one; and the leftist one, which included Socialists and various 
Communist factions). These developments affected all Jews 
very much - but especially those in Amsterdam, which was 
the capital and a major harbor - and Jewish society was deeply 
involved in all of them. Additionally, the countrywide commu- 
nity structure (with its two traditional wings: the Ashkenazi 
Nederlandsch-Israélitisch Kerkgenootschap and the Sephardic 
Portugeesch-Israélitisch Kerkgenootschap), which had started 
to evolve during the “French period” at the beginning of the 
19" century, received its renewed structure in 1870, as a (de- 
layed) result of the introduction of the constitutional principle 
of separation of church and state some 30 years before. 
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As the Netherlands did not participate in World War 1, 
it affected Dutch Jewry only partially and indirectly and did 
not constitute a major turning point in its history, as was the 
case in most other European countries. Therefore, the period 
starting in 1870 can be seen as ending only in 1940, with the 
Nazi German occupation of the country. 


DEMOGRAPHY AND OCCUPATIONS. ‘The Jewish population 
grew during this period from 68,003 in 1869 (1.90% of the 
general population) to 97,324 in 1889 (2.15%), 106,409 in 1909 
(1.81%), and 115,223 in 1920 (1.68). Afterwards a certain decline 
began: the registered number of Jews (who declared them- 
selves as such) in 1930 was 111,917 (1.41%), a decline that can be 
attributed to lower birth dates and a growing percentage of in- 
termarriages (in Amsterdam this grew between 1901 and 1934 
from 6 to 17 percent, which was still low as compared to other 
West European countries). However, in the 1930s, mainly due 
to the emigration of many thousands of Jewish refugees from 
Nazi Germany and Austria, of whom about 16,000 remained 
in the country, the number grew again (for the census carried 
out in 1941 under the German occupation, see the Holocaust 
section below). The Jews anticipated general demographical 
trends in the Netherlands, both regarding the rapid growth 
during the second half of the 19" century and the declining 
birth and death rates, which point to their earlier and faster 
modernization. This included urbanization (in 1930, 80% lived 
in seven major cities: Rotterdam and the Hague, each with 
more than 10,000 Jews, and Groningen, Apeldoorn, Arnhem, 
and Utrecht with 2,500 to 10,000; Amsterdam towered over all 
other communities and became the main Jewish city, with 44% 
of all Jews in the country in 1869, amounting to 30,000, about 
60%, or 68,758, in 1920 and almost 57% in 1941, or 80,000) and 
an improvement in their socio-economic position. The devel- 
opments from the beginning of the 20" century also caused 
the rapid aging of the community. 

As a result of the processes of modernization in general 
and of industrialization in particular, the occupations of Jews 
diversified. Jews were overrepresented in commerce, but quite 
underrepresented in the agrarian sector. They constituted a 
major part of the diamond trade and industry, and had also a 
considerable share in the textile industry. The poverty among 
the Amsterdam Jews declined somewhat from the end of the 
1860s as a result of the development of the diamond indus- 
try. However, this branch had its ups and downs, affecting a 
great part of the Jewish population in the city, particularly in 
the 1930s. Thus, in spite of a general improvement, the Jewish 
proletariat remained large. Some Jewish families became ex- 
tremely successful (and wealthy) in some economic sectors: 
textile (Salomonson, Menko, Spanjaard, Van Gelderen, etc.), 
retail chains (Cohen, Gerzon, Goudsmit, Isaac), food (Van 
den Bergh, whose enterprise later developed into the mul- 
tinational Unilever), Zwanenberg, whose meat factory later 
evolved into the pharmaceutical giant Organon, and some in 
banking (Lissa en Kann, Van Nierop, Rosenthal, Teixeira de 
Mattos, Wertheim, Mannheimer). Jews were also overrep- 
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resented in the educated classes and the professions (higher 
percentages with academic titles, dentists, economists, phy- 
sicians, and lawyers), even though the general numbers were 
relatively low. 


RELIGIOUS DEVELOPMENTS AND SECULARIZATION. The 
secularization of the Jewish community intensified during this 
period, and this also eased the accompanying process of ac- 
culturation. Indeed, this process was more marked in the big 
cities, but as a result of the urbanization process its impact was 
decisive. Nevertheless, most of the Jews remained formally at- 
tached to the official orthodox community organizations, espe- 
cially in the communities in the countryside. Together with the 
relatively low intermarriage rate, a Dutch-Jewish sub-culture 
thus crystallized. With the relative improvement in the eco- 
nomic situation of many Jews and the emergence of a Jewish 
bourgeoisie, many communities decided during this period to 
build new synagogues or renovate them. Some were designed 
by well-known architects (for instance, in Groningen). 

The secularization process affected the tiny Portuguese 
(Sephardi) community immensely, and it was hence charac- 
terized by ongoing stagnation; only the splendor of the past 
kept the descendants attached to it. However, in the Ashke- 
nazi community, which was also affected by the same devel- 
opments, some noteworthy facts should be mentioned. First, 
it succeeded in keeping wealthy secular figures involved in 
leading positions in the community, on the condition that 
they would not interfere in religious issues. An illuminat- 
ing example of this “pact, which would characterize all the 
communities in the country for decades, was the banker and 
politician A.C. *Wertheim, who served as vice chairman of 
the Amsterdam Jewish community between 1878 and 1886, 
and afterwards, until his death in 1897, as chairman. In the 
religious sphere, the coming of the Cracow-born and Bonn 
University graduate Rabbi Joseph Zwi (Hirsch) *Duenner in 
1862 was of major importance. He first was appointed as rec- 
tor of the Nederlandsch-Israélitisch Seminarium (rabbinical 
seminary). In this function, where he served until his death in 
1911, he reformed the curriculum by introducing an academic 
approach to talmudic studies. He thus trained and shaped sev- 
eral generations of Dutch rabbis who served throughout the 
country. After a decade of success in the seminary, he was ap- 
pointed chief rabbi of Amsterdam and the province of North 
Holland in 1874. In this position, and because of his religious 
and general scholarly capacity, he became the unparalleled 
spokesman of Dutch orthodoxy and Jewry in general. And as 
there was no official chief rabbi of the country, he was in effect 
regarded as such. Duenner had been a proto-Zionist since the 
1860s, corresponding with such persons as Moses *Hess and 
R. Zacharias *Frankel in Germany. Upon the establishment of 
the Zionist movement by Theodor *Herzl in 1897, he welcomed 
and supported it. His Zionist views legitimized the movement 
in the Netherlands but were not accepted by most of his stu- 
dents at the seminary. However, a minority of his students 
became active in *Mizrachi, and played a significant role in 
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it. Most of his children and descendants also became fervent 
Mizrachists and made aliyah before the Holocaust. 

As there was no chief rabbinate for the entire country, 
the chief rabbis of the different provinces decided at the turn 
of the century to try to coordinate their views on major issues 
from time to time. This was done through the unofficial body 
named Vergadering van Opperrabbijnen, which existed un- 
til the deportations of the Jews from the Netherlands in the 
Holocaust (in 1942). 

Reform Judaism, so strongly developing in Central Eu- 
rope, Britain, and the United States from the mid-19'" century, 
did not find a real echo in the Netherlands until 1930. At the 
end of the 1920s Lily *Montagu of England, chairperson of the 
World Union for Progressive Judaism (wup)), first approached 
the industrialist Zwanenberg, and through him contacted sev- 
eral wealthy persons in the Hague. After several speeches on 
Reform Judaism by visiting leading Reform personalities, a 
tiny community was established in that city at the end of 1930, 
headed by Rabbi Meir Lasker, who was chosen and sent by the 
wupj. About a year later a Liberal-Religious Church Organi- 
zation (i.e., countrywide roof organization) was institutional- 
ized, followed by the establishment of a second community, 
established in Amsterdam, in January 1932. The appearance 
of Reform/Liberal Judaism on the Dutch Jewish scene caused 
much debate, even though the number of adherents of the new 
stream was at that time actually insignificant. One interesting 
point was the fact that among the first Reform Judaism activ- 
ists there were many Zionists. With the influx of German-Jew- 
ish refugees from 1933, the movement became rooted, albeit 
with a clearly German character causing tensions within the 
movement between the “Dutch” and “Germans”. Among the 
German refugees joining this movement was the Otto *Frank 
family, whose daughter Anne would become famous for the 
diary she wrote during the Holocaust. 


Jews in politics and Jewish politics: between Socialism and 
Zionism. While this period witnessed both the emergence 
of modern antisemitism and vehement outbursts of tradi- 
tional Jew-hatred in other parts of Europe, the Netherlands 
was never plagued with these phenomena. Religious anti-Ju- 
daism existed, however, as it was part and parcel of Christian 
thought. It was expressed in some of the literature and also in 
politics, mostly by the founder of the Anti-Revolutionary (i.e., 
right-wing Protestant) party, Abraham Kuyper, in the last de- 
cades of the 19" century. Fascist and racist antisemitism made 
its appearance only in the 1930s, and remained marginal. No 
party proposed the abolition of the emancipation. Neverthe- 
less, the marked segmentation of Dutch society and its relative 
conservatism perpetuated reservations about the Jews. Conse- 
quently, until 1940 no Jews were appointed to national or key 
representative positions, such as mayors, commissioners of the 
king, governors of colonies, ambassadors, or consuls. Many 
other functions also remained closed to Jews. But Jews were 
members of political parties - from the Liberals to the Social 
Democrats to the Communists; they were especially strongly 
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represented in the Social Democratic Workers Party (SDAP). 
The attraction of Jews to socialism had started already in the 
1860s, with the Jewish diamond cutters being the first to orga- 
nize in a general labor union (ANDB). This union served as a 
cornerstone from which the larger labor union and afterward 
the spap emerged. Henri *Polak (1868-1943) played a major 
role in these developments; he succeeded in leading large parts 
of the Jewish proletariat in Amsterdam to socialism. He was 
for several years chairman of the party, and afterwards its rep- 
resentative in the Dutch senate (Eerste Kamer). A number of 
other Jews also filled leading positions in the movement. The 
radical left wing David *Wijnkoop (1876-1941), son of a rabbi, 
was the most prominent figure. He was one of the founders of 
the Communist Party, and represented the party in the House 
of Commons (Tweede Kamer) and in the Amsterdam munici- 
pal council for most of the interwar period. 

During the first half of the 19' century, Dutch Jewry 
had developed some strong ties to Palestine. In the begin- 
ning of the century the European-wide fundraising organiza- 
tion *Va’ad ha-Pekidim ve-Amarkalim was established by Zwi 
Hirsch *Lehren, and his sons continued his initiative, playing 
a major role in the life of the old yishuv. A group of Dutch Jews 
immigrated to Palestine and established Kolel HoD (Holland- 
Deutschland). But the influence of the Lehrens gradually de- 
clined, both in Palestine and in the Netherlands, from the be- 
ginning of the second half of the century. The Hovevei Zion 
movement, whose emergence was strongly linked to the diffi- 
cult situation of the Jews in czarist Russia, did not win much 
support in the Netherlands. 

But the political Zionist movement, established by Herzl, 
attracted two high-profile figures: the banker Jacobus *Kann, 
who attended the first Zionist Congress in Basel in 1879, and 
Rabbi Duenner, who openly and avidly supported the new 
movement from its inception and thus made possible its 
introduction into Dutch Jewish society. The Dutch Zionist 
Union (NzB) was established in 1899. In the beginning it at- 
tempted to attract the Jewish proletariat, but this effort failed 
almost entirely. In middle-class and certain religious circles 
success was higher, thus creating an active nucleus. Some of 
the first- and second-generation of Dutch Zionists played an 
important role in the world movement and in the new yishuv 
in Palestine in the first decades of the 20' century, such as Ja- 
cobus Kann, Eliezer Siegfried *Hoofien, Nehemia *de Lieme, 
and later Fritz (Perez) *Bernstein. The convening of the 1907 
Zionist Congress in the Hague, contributed to the growth of 
the Union. It nevertheless met resistance from many circles. 
During World War 1, a considerable number of East European 
Jews from Antwerp fled to the country, mainly to Schevenin- 
gen. As many among them were Zionists, their presence had 
an impact on the spread of Zionism in the Netherlands, espe- 
cially among youngsters. It was in the wake of this and of the 
Balfour Declaration, which demonstrated the political success 
of Zionism, that the training of halutzim (first from abroad) 
at Dutch farms started, and a roof organization for all Zionist 
youth movements in the country — the Joodse Jeugdfederatie 
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(jJE — Jewish Youth Federation) — was established. The Balfour 
Declaration also contributed to securing for the NzB an im- 
portant place in Dutch Jewish organizational life. In the 1930s, 
in the face of the rise of antisemitism in general and the rise 
of the Nazis to power in particular, the movement continued 
to grow. Among its youngsters radicalism grew stronger, and 
calls for “dissimilation” from identification with the Nether- 
lands and Dutch culture were voiced. 


Social care, education, and culture. With modernization and 
acculturation proceeding, the traditional Jewish local orga- 
nizations for social care (“Chevres”) were transformed into 
a network of modern philanthropic organizations, many of 
them countrywide. They included organizations such as the 
Dutch-Jewish Organization for the Poor (Nederlandsch-Is- 
raélitisch Armbestuur) and homes for the aged; health care in- 
stitutions, such as the Joodsche Invalide and the Nederlandsch 
Israélitisch Ziekenhuis (hospital); institutions for the mentally 
ill, such as the Apeldoornsche Bosch, etc. In the 1920s a (pro- 
Zionist) Union of Jewish Women (Joodsche Vrouwenraad) 
was established, which focused on welfare activities. Many 
organizations dealt especially with youth. Most of these insti- 
tutions were supported by wealthy assimilated Jews. 

The Jewish school system had deteriorated towards the 
middle of the 19t* century. But the Elementary Education 
Act of 1857 changed the situation dramatically. The Jewish 
schools for the poor were abolished, and the children were in- 
tegrated in the general school system (schools with 50% Jew- 
ish students would close on the Jewish Sabbath). Almost all 
children attending middle-class schools were also integrated 
in the general schools. Only in Amsterdam did several Jew- 
ish schools continue to exist, with a reduced numbers of stu- 
dents. The norm for Jewish children became to attend a lo- 
cal public school and have supplementary Jewish lessons on 
Sundays. In several communities additional lessons in Juda- 
ism were given at other times. The impact of this collapse of 
Jewish education was a rapid decline in Jewish knowledge 
among Dutch Jews. In order to counter this development a 
school network - Jewish Special Education - was established 
in Amsterdam in 1905. As a result of social awareness, teach- 
ers of Jewish studies at elementary and high schools organized 
in a union called Achawa in 1894. 

With the growing number of Jews - secular as well as re- 
ligious — getting academic training, together with a renewed 
search for Jewish identity, interest in Jewish studies and espe- 
cially in Dutch Jewish history developed. An association for 
Jewish studies was established, and many publications, usually 
with an emancipatory approach, were published and read by a 
broad audience. In the second half of the 1920s the weekly De 
Vrijdagavond served as a spokesman for this trend. One of the 
outstanding historians of Dutch Jewish history was Sigmund 
*Seeligmann, who had emigrated from Germany. 

The Jewish press played an important role in daily life 
and in promoting Jewish identity. The major general week- 
lies were the Amsterdam Nieuw Israélitisch Weekblad (NIw), 
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established in 1865, which became the leading Jewish newspa- 
per of the country (existing into the 21° century); the Centraal 
Blad voor Israéliten in Nederland and the Israélitische Letter- 
bode. Beside these there were many organizational weeklies, 
such as the Zionist Joodsche Wachter, or cultural ones, such 
as De Vrijdagavond. 

This period is also characterized by the emergence of 
many Jews active in the fields of literature, theater, cabaret, and 
the arts. The best-known authors were: the dramatist Herman 
*Heijermans (1864-1924), who depicted Jewish life in Amster- 
dam; the poet Jacob Israel de *Haan (1881-1924), a Zionist who 
emigrated to Palestine and became an ultra-Orthodox anti- 
Zionist and was murdered by an activist of the Haganah; his 
sister, the prose writer Carry van *Bruggen (1881-1932), who 
became one of the most influential writers in the Netherlands 
in the first decades of the 20' century; and the novelist Israel 
*Querido (1872-1932). There were many performing musi- 
cians among the Jews, but the only composer of importance 
was Sem Dresden (1881-1957). Many more Jews were active 
in the theater: Esther de Boer van Rijk (1853-1937), Louis de 
Vries (1971-1940), and the noted cabaret performer Louis 
Davids (1883-1939). The most famous painter was Jozef *Is- 
raéls (1824-1911); others were his son Isaac Israéls (1865-1934) 
and Martin Monnickendam (1874-1941). The most impor- 
tant sculptor was Joseph Mendes *da Costa (1863-1939), and 
the best-known architect was Michel *de Klerk (1884-1923), 
founder of the “Amsterdam School” 


Refugees from Nazi Germany and the threat of the 1930s. The 
rise of Nazism in Germany caused the emigration and flight 
of tens of thousands of Jews from there. Neighboring Nether- 
lands, with its language close to German, became an impor- 
tant country for the (temporary) stay and for the transit of 
fleeing German Jews. A total of about 34,000 Jewish refugees 
arrived in the Netherlands; around 24,000 stayed for more 
than two weeks, and after the German occupation in 1940 
there were still 15,000-16,000 in the country. The rise of Hit- 
ler to power and the first anti-Jewish measures prompted the 
establishment of a Comité voor Bijzondere Joodsche Belan- 
gen (cByB - Committee for Special Jewish Interests) in March 
1933, consisting of a number of prestigious figures in the Dutch 
Jewish community and headed by Abraham *Asscher. The in- 
flux of refugees caused the cays to establish a subcommittee 
for Jewish Refugees (Jvc), headed by Prof. David *Cohen. The 
combined cByB-jvc turned into the most powerful organiza- 
tion in Dutch Jewry on the eve of the Holocaust, which dealt 
with the Dutch authorities and with international organiza- 
tions and maintained contact with Jews and non-Jews of all 
parts of society, monitored political developments, and com- 
manded a large budget. Its leaders and infrastructure became 
the basis for the Joodsche Raad (Jewish Council) during the 
Nazi occupation. 


On the Eve of the Holocaust. All in all, on the eve of the 
German invasion in May 1940, Dutch Jewry had generally 
adapted itself to the Dutch mentality and way of life and saw 
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themselves as full Dutch citizens. However, the percentage of 
mixed marriages, although growing, was still low as compared 
with other West European democratic countries; and within 
the segmented Dutch society Jews had developed a marked 
subculture. With the influx of Jewish refugees, which were 
assisted by the Dutch Jewish community, the perception by 
Gentiles of “the Jews” as a different entity was reemphasized. 
From the Jewish side, the infusion of Dutch Jewry with new 
energy linked to general worldwide Jewish crosscurrents and 
organizations — such as Zionism, which became an impor- 
tant force in the 1920s and 1930s, and Reform Judaism, which 
emerged in the 1930s — pointed to possible new directions of 
development. 


1940-1945: The Holocaust 

The historiography of the Holocaust in the Netherlands has 
been relatively intensive and comprehensive as compared to 
almost all countries (except for Germany) and started imme- 
diately after the end of World War 11. A first comprehensive 
history (authored by Hans Wielek/Kweksilber) appeared as 
early as 1947, and another five were written in the following six 
decades (by Abel Herberg, Jacques Presser, Louis de Jong, Joz- 
eph Michman/Hartog Beem/Dan Michman, and Bob Moore). 
In addition, many partial studies have been made. The reason 
for the intensity in research is to be found in the urge to find 
answers to the puzzling fact that about 102,600 of the 140,000 
“full” Jews (according to the German definition) living in 
the Netherlands at the beginning of the German occupation 
perished due to the persecutions, i.e., 74%. This is, in relative 
terms, the highest death toll in any West European Jewish 
community, including Germany itself. Among the additional 
20,000 “half” and “quarter” Jews, most survived. 


GERMAN INTENTIONS. Whereas the German attitude to- 
wards France in the wake of the occupation of Western Europe 
starting in May 1940 was relatively conciliatory, and whereas 
policies regarding Belgium were for a long time undecided, 
the intentions towards the Netherlands were clear from the 
start. The Dutch were perceived as a German tribe which had 
taken a separate course for several centuries, but should now 
be reintegrated into the commonwealth of Germanic tribes. 
Consequently, Arthur *Seyss-Inquart, an Austrian Nazi, was 
appointed Reichskommissar for the occupied country, Reichs- 
kommissar being in the Nazi vocabulary a title assigned to 
persons appointed to carry out a special ideological mission. 
He articulated his fanatic adherence to his mission in a pub- 
lic speech in Amsterdam on March 12, 1941, which was trans- 
lated into Dutch and disseminated among the population. 
Also resulting from this was the fact that the position of the 
ss in the Netherlands was from the beginning much stronger 
than in other West European countries. The “final solution” 
of the Jewish question in the Netherlands was implemented 
by the German authorities - whose heads consisted of Nazi 
radicals, among whom were several other Austrians in addi- 
tion to Seyss-Inquart - with much fervor from shortly after 
the occupation. Before the Nazi decision in the matter of a 
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European-wide Final Solution (in the second half of 1941), this 
meant segregation and impoverishment; afterwards —- from 
1942 — it meant the nearly total removal of the Jews through 
well-organized arrests and deportations. Dutch Jewry was not 
a tabula rasa for the occupiers: the Jewish Department of the 
Sicherheitsdient of the ss had already produced a report in 
March 1939 on “The Jews in Holland; which outlined the ba- 
sic structure of Dutch Jewry and included the names of many 
of its leading figures. 


ANTI-JEWISH MEASURES BEFORE THE DEPORTATION PE- 
RIOD (1940-1942). The first months following the capitula- 
tion of the country (May 14, 1940) passed relatively quietly, 
although some minor anti-Jewish actions were taken (such 
as the removal of Jews from anti-aircraft defense units or the 
first registration of Jews in the province of Zeeland); some 
Dutch organizations fired Jews on their own initiative. In 
September 1940 the German authorities, under the direction 
of Generalkommissar Fritz Schmidt, started the planning of 
systematic anti-Jewish measures. All Jewish newspapers were 
closed down. Then, in October-November, all people serv- 
ing in the civil service (governmental, provincial, municipal, 
judicial, schools and universities) were ordered to sign an 
“Aryan declaration” (a statement of not having Jewish par- 
ents or grandparents) for themselves and their spouses; Jews 
were consequently fired (November 4). Both the secretaries- 
general (the Dutch heads of ministries who had stayed in the 
country after the flight of the government) and the majority 
of the Supreme Court decided to accede to this order, which 
consequently affected even the Jewish president of the Su- 
preme Court, Judge Lodewijk E. *Visser. Protests were lim- 
ited, and voiced mainly at some universities. At the same time, 
Jews were ordered to register their enterprises (October 22), 
making possible “Aryanization” (20,690 enterprises, most of 
them small, were listed). On this occasion the term “Jew” was 
legally defined (as in Germany). 

On January 10, 1941, registration of all Jews was ordered. 
Only a small number of Jews did not show up. With the intro- 
duction of identification cards, 1ps for Jews were stamped with 
a “J? On March 12, the first of four expropriation and Ary- 
anization decrees was promulgated. The most fateful among 
them, conceived by the economic mastermind Generalkom- 
missar Hans Fischboeck, was the one enacted in August; it or- 
dered the concentration of all bank accounts of Jews in a spe- 
cial branch of the Jewish Lippmann-Rosenthal (“Liro”) bank, 
which was under German control. The possibility to use the 
accounts was restricted, and on January 1, 1943, all individual 
accounts were concentrated in one joint account. From the 
opening of the bank, the Jewish accounts were used by the 
German authorities to finance, and thus supervise, the activ- 
ities of the Joodsche Raad (see below). In addition, Einsatz- 
stab Rosenberg confiscated Jewish private and public librar- 
ies, works of art, and later also furniture. From the summer of 
1941 Jews were prohibited from visiting parks and other public 
places, and a daily curfew from 8 P.M. to 6 A.M. was imposed 
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on them; they were allowed to buy in shops only between 3 
and 5 P.M. Jews were also removed from all general organi- 
zations and societies. In August Generalkommissar Friedrich 
Wimmer ordered the removal of all Jewish children from the 
general school system; a Jewish school system was opened 
under the auspices of the Joodsche Raad. 

All these (and more) legal measures were accompanied 
from time to time by brutal roundups (“razzias”) and arrests. 
On Saturday February 22, in the wake of a violent incident in 
a Jewish café, in which a Sicherheitpolizei unit was involved, 
the old Jewish quarter in the center of Amsterdam was closed 
and around 390 Jewish youngsters were brutally arrested and 
beaten - all upon the orders of Generalkommissar Hanns Al- 
bin Rauter. They were deported shortly afterwards; 50 died in 
the Buchenwald concentration camp and only one survived, 
around 340 were sent to the Mauthausen concentration camp, 
and died there in horrific conditions. In June another 300 were 
rounded up in Amsterdam, in mid-September more than a 
100 in several cities in the provinces, and in November several 
dozen in other cities in the east of the country. All were sent 
to Mauthausen and worked to death. As “death notices” were 
sent from Mauthausen to the families, “Mauthausen” became 
the most feared symbol of Nazi terror for Jews in the coun- 
try (it was replaced by “Auschwitz” only after 1945). During 
this whole period, from time to time Dutch Nazis acted with 
violence towards Jews and Jewish institutions, such as syna- 
gogues. Such clashes with Jews, in the second week of February 
1941, which ended with the death of one Dutch Nazi, served as 
the background for the establishment of the Joodsche Raad. 


JOODSCHE RAAD VOOR AMSTERDAM (JR; JEWISH COUNCIL). 
The jr, established on February 12, 1941, on the verbal order 
of Senator Dr. Hans Bohmcker, Seyss-Inquart’s personal rep- 
resentative in charge of the city of Amsterdam and of anti- 
Jewish measures, became a pivotal institution in Jewish life 
under the German occupation. Its creation was apparently 
an improvised reaction to the above-mentioned clashes be- 
tween proletarian Jews and Dutch Nazis several days before. 
In spite of the abundance of documentary material on the 
activities of the yk from German, Jewish, and Dutch sources, 
there is no document from before its establishment regard- 
ing any intentions to do so. Its establishment can be seen bet- 
ter in the broader context of the establishment of Judenraete 
on the initiative of ss officials throughout Europe, as a step in 
controlling the Jewish community as a collective entity. The 
authority of the jr was first limited to Amsterdam only, but, 
during 1941, with the involvement and sanction of the Ger- 
man authorities, it gradually extended to the entire country 
(through a network of “representatives”); this status was fi- 
nalized at the end of October with the dissolution of the Jew- 
ish Coordination Committee (see below). It was headed by 
Abraham Asscher and Prof. David Cohen, who had chaired 
the Committee for Special Jewish Affairs and the Jewish Ref- 
ugee Committee in the 1930s (see above), and were also ac- 
tive in general and Jewish politics. The JR was supervised by 
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the Zentralstelle fuer juedische Auswanderung, established 
in April 1941. Through the jr the Germans incrementally 
segregated the Jewish population and created an administra- 
tive and mental ghetto. All announcements concerning Jews 
were disseminated through its weekly, Het Joodsche Week- 
blad. Social care, first of the former refugees from Germany 
and afterwards of the increasingly impoverished Dutch Jews, 
was transferred to the yk and made many dependent on its 
services. It had to organize the segregated Jewish education 
system from September 1941. When industrialist Bernard van 
Leer was allowed to leave the country in September 1941, he 
left behind an enormous fund which enabled the jr to spon- 
sor cultural institutions and activities (orchestras, theaters, 
cabaret, lectures, sports). For its financial needs the yr first 
solicited contributions (those who did not contribute money 
could received no services from the jr), but afterwards it ob- 
tained its money from Jewish funds administered by the Ger- 
mans. Its bureaucracy grew constantly and peaked at the end 
of 1942 to more than 17,000 people. Although not intended in 
the beginning to be exploited for deportations, this institution 
became vital to their success in 1942-43. Through its adminis- 
tration deportation orders were disseminated, and deportees 
were cared for while those remaining behind were provided 
with food, health care, and welfare services. 


FORCED LABOR, CONCENTRATION OF JEWS IN AMSTER- 
DAM, DEPORTATIONS. Among the later measures of the 
pre-deportation period was the recruitment of Jews for forced 
labor. This was imposed on about 7,500 Jewish males from 85 
towns (about 2,500 were later released) from the beginning 
of 1942, through the yr; they were sent to 42 camps, all over 
the Netherlands. These people were ready victims at the start 
of the deportations (the so-called “labor recruitment” - Ar- 
beiteinsatz) “to the east.” 

Non-Dutch Jews had to leave the coastal region shortly 
after the occupation. At the end of 1941 Jews from the coastal 
region could move only to Amsterdam. Later the Jews in 
other parts of the country were forced to resettle in Amster- 
dam. Finally, the Jews were forbidden to live in eight of the 
eleven provinces. The remaining three provinces were re- 
stricted on April 13, 1943, leaving Amsterdam the only city 
for Jews to live in. 

The cleansing of the Netherlands from its Jews as part 
of the Final Solution was planned by Adolf *Eichmann and 
his staff as part of the joint cleansing of Western European. 
Planning commenced in April 1942. On April 29 the jr was 
ordered to distribute a yellow “Jewish Star” to all Jews in the 
country; this was carried out within a few days in the begin- 
ning of May. Deportation orders were sent out, through the 
yr, in the beginning of July, and a first roundup was carried 
out on July 14. From then until September 29, 1943, more than 
100,000 Jews were deported in about 100 transports, mainly 
to Auschwitz (60,000) and Sobibor (34,000, all in 1943); only 
a handful survived. They were sent via the *Westerbork Po- 
lizeiliches durchgangslager (Police (Jewish) transit camp), a 
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camp originally established in 1939 by the Dutch government 
for German Jewish refugees. In the camp certain cultural and 
religious activities were allowed. Tuesdays, the weekly day 
on which deportations trains left the camp, were the fear- 
ful “judgment days.’ A tiny group of Prominenten was trans- 
ported to Theresienstadt (about 5,000). In 1943-44 about 
4,000 Jews with “Palestine papers” were sent to the Bergen 
Belsen “exchange camp” (Austauschlager) for a possible ex- 
change for Germans from abroad. 222 were indeed exchanged 
in the summer of 1944 for Templars from Palestine; 136 en- 
tered Switzerland; 25% of the Bergen Belsen Jews survived. 
In addition to Westerbork there was Kt Herzogenbusch, next 
to the city of *Vught, a camp built in 1943. It served as a place 
for forced labor and later also for the concentration of Jews. 
From June 1943 to June 1944 all 12,000 inmates of Vught were 
sent to Westerbork. 


JEWISH LIFE AND RESPONSES; FLIGHT AND HIDING. At 
the beginning of the occupation Jews tried to maintain their 
prewar life. The community organizations continued their 
existence until the end of the deportations, but from 1941 lost 
their importance. As pressure on the Jews grew in the fall of 
1940, a Joodsche Coordinatie Commissie (Jewish Coordina- 
tion Committee, Jcc), initiated by Zionists, backed by the 
community organizations, and headed by Lodewijk Visser, 
was established in December 1940. Its major aims were to ad- 
vise the Jews politically in the new situation, help those who 
were in economic distress, and develop cultural activities. It 
was first helped by the organizational infrastructure of the 
Committee for Special Jewish Affairs and the Jewish Refu- 
gee Committee, headed by David Cohen. With the establish- 
ment of the JR less than two months later, the ways of the two 
organizations parted and later clashed; the jcc was finally 
dissolved in October 1941. With the growing expropriations, 
removal from jobs, and other segregation measures, the eco- 
nomic situation of most Jews rapidly deteriorated. Religious 
life was allowed by the Germans until the end of the depor- 
tations. However, ritual slaughter was prohibited, except for 
poultry. For Sukkot (Feast of Tabernacles) in 1940 and 1941 
etrogim could be imported from Italy and matzot were openly 
baked by the Hollandia matzah factory. 

Dutch Jews have been called “naive” in their reaction to 
the deportations; this would account in part of the high per- 
centage of deportees. It is, however, clear that the emancipa- 
tory background which caused Dutch Jews not to be rebel- 
lious vis-a-vis authorities, the late emergence of a significant 
Dutch resistance (only in 1943), and lack of knowledge about 
what was happening in “the East” together shaped the pattern 
of response of many Jews. Additionally, the enormous con- 
centration of Jews in Amsterdam made it hard for many to 
find hiding places; in other parts of the country the chances 
of survival were generally higher. As for knowledge about 
the murders, it is typical that the yk team in charge of gather- 
ing information on the fate of the deportees still reported in 
January 1943 that apparently many of those sent to Auschwitz 
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were alive and living in family units! Nevertheless, after the 
first weeks of arrests in the summer of 1942, the percentage of 
Jews ignoring deportation orders grew enormously. According 
to a recent study by Marnix Croes and Peter Tammes (2004), 
about 28,000 Jews went into hiding, finding shelter with non- 
Jews. But only about 16,000 of these “divers” survived, as many 
were apprehended. Apparently, many more Jews looked for 
hiding places. Others tried to escape through Belgium and 
France to Switzerland and Spain, and some succeeded in do- 
ing so. Among them was a considerable number of members 
of the Halutz underground organization, headed by Joachim 
(Shushu) Simon, succeeding thanks to the organization and 
support of Joop *Westerweel and some aides. Some Jews, espe- 
cially from the political left, albeit not too many, participated 
in general resistance groups 


ATTITUDE OF NON-JEWS: PROTESTS, RESCUE, INDIFFER- 
ENCE, AND COLLABORATION. In spite of the high percentage 
of Dutch Jews who perished, the view of the Dutch as having 
helped the Jews is widespread. Like any historical generaliza- 
tion this perception is a distortion and quite exaggerated - yet 
not entirely erroneous. With the removal of Jews from the civil 
service in October 1940, Leiden University law professor R.P. 
Cleveringa openly delivered a protest lecture, and was later 
arrested. On February 25-26 a general strike, initiated by the 
Communist movement but spontaneously supported by many 
thousands of citizens, was held in Amsterdam and surround- 
ings. The strike was sparked by many weeks of anti-Jewish 
actions by Dutch Nazis, and by the brutal roundup of Febru- 
ary 22. The strike, unparalleled in Europe under the Nazi re- 
gime, was suppressed. It became a much-praised symbol, but 
had no long-term effect on the persecutions. With the begin- 
ning of the deportations in July 1942, an unprecedented initia- 
tive was undertaken by all Dutch churches to jointly protest 
against the persecutions during Sunday prayer services. Un- 
der the pressure of the occupier the Protestant churches re- 
treated; the Catholics, under the leadership of Archbishop J. 
de Jong, did not give in and read out the declaration of protest. 
In reprisal, all Jews converted to Catholicism were arrested 
and almost all of them sent with the first deportees to Aus- 
chwitz. Among them was Edith *Stein (1891-1942). As men- 
tioned, about 28,000 Jews went into hiding, finding shelter 
with non-Jews - the majority of them Catholics in the south- 
ern provinces and Gereformeerde Protestants in Friesland and 
elsewhere. As hiding could be maintained only with a circle of 
support, this number signifies that a considerable number of 
ordinary Dutchmen extended help. On the other hand, about 
12,000 “divers” were apprehended, many of them through de- 
nunciators. Moreover, it can fairly be said that the efficiency 
and general disciplined obedience of the Dutch bureaucracy 
served the Germans in the persecution and deportation op- 
erations. For instance, the registration of the Jews in 1941 was 
carried out with the utmost punctuality. And as recent study 
has shown, during the Final Solution some sectors, such as 
the police command and especially the Amsterdam police, 
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collaborated to a considerable extent. The overall picture is 


therefore varied. 
[Dan Michman (2"4 ed.)] 


Postwar and Contemporary Period 

RESTORATION. The reintegration of surviving Jews into Dutch 
society after the devastation of World War 11 was not without 
serious problems. Jews who returned from the concentration 
camps or emerged from their hiding-places were faced with 
neglect and sometimes outright hostility. In addition, Jews suf- 
fered from a trend, supported by the former Resistance move- 
ments, to remold them as soon as possible into full Dutchmen 
without the slightest reference to their Jewishness. This attitude 
led to the suppression of Jewish identity and also placed Jews in 
a disadvantageous position, since their situation was the same 
as that of other Dutchmen. They had lost most of their relatives 
and all of their possessions and the supportive infrastructure 
of the Jewish community no longer existed. The Jews received 
support from international Jewish organizations, such as the 
American Jewish *Joint Distribution Committee, the *Jewish 
Agency, and the *Jewish Brigade. In the summer of 1945 the 
central Jewish weekly, the Nieuw Israelietisch Weekblad, re- 
sumed publication. Other institutions slowly followed. 

Prewar Jewish rights were not automatically restored; 
for example, a bitter struggle developed over Jewish war or- 
phans who had been in hiding with non-Jewish families. These 
children were not handed over to the Jewish community as 
a matter of course. The authorities established a committee 
with a Christian majority of former rescuers and a minority 
of Jews. The central issue was not whether it was better for 
some of these children to remain with their foster families or 
to return to a Jewish family or orphanage. The main question 
was who was to decide their fate: the Jewish community — as 
would have been the case with Jewish orphans in prewar cir- 
cumstances - or the Christian rescuers. Some 358 children re- 
mained in non-Jewish homes, just over a quarter of the cases 
the committee had to decide upon. 

Restitution of buildings and other fixed assets proceeded 
at a slow pace and while most had been returned to the Jew- 
ish community by around 1950, other forms of compensation 
and restitution came only in stages and over a much longer 
period of time. The possessions of murdered Jews, who had 
no heirs, initially were considered Dutch and not specifically 
Jewish. Insurance companies, banks, and the government it- 
self, after much pressure, made these final restitutions to the 
Jewish community only around the year 2000. 


DEMOGRAPHY. In 1945 the surviving number of Jews in the 
Netherlands was estimated at between 28,000 and 35,000, of 
whom about 8,000 had survived because they were married 
to non-Jews. In addition to this group there were another 
20,000 “people of Jewish descent,” persons with one Jewish 
parent or one Jewish grandparent, who also had had a much 
better chance to survive. Some of them rejoined the commu- 
nity. The fact that many survivors were married to non-Jews 
or were children of mixed marriages transformed the com- 
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gaged by their coreligionists for domestic architecture as well. 
The names of medieval Jewish magnates are frequently asso- 
ciated with stone dwelling-houses, some of which still stand. 
There is indeed reason to believe that in England - perhaps 
for reasons of security — it was the Jews who pioneered domes- 
tic stone building, a fashion they introduced from the Conti- 
nent. Notwithstanding such isolated instances, however, it is 
clear that Jews played little or no part in general architecture 
before the age of Emancipation. It was only in the 19" cen- 
tury that Jewish architects began to emerge in general prac- 
tice and to be given civic, monumental, or even ecclesiastical 
commissions in many countries of Europe without any appar- 
ent discrimination. Curiously enough, two of the first Jewish 
architects to have attained some distinction in the field were 
both wealthy English Sephardim: the convert to Christianity, 
George *Basevi, and David *Mocatta. The latter’s designs for 
a series of railway stations in the 1830s and 1840s had a last- 
ing influence. The same tradition of the “gentleman architect” 
was represented somewhat later by the German Georg Itzig, 
who designed the princely Palazzo Revoltella in Trieste, and in 
the same Italian Renaissance style, the Deutsche Reichsbank 
in Berlin (1879). Around the turn of the century many other 
Reichsbank branches, designed with the floridity character- 
istic of German architecture of this period, were built by E. 
Jacobsthal (1839-1902). In Austria a pioneer in theater archi- 
tecture was Oscar *Strnad, and in Germany Oskar *Kaufmann 
worked in the same field, most notably in his Stadttheater 
in Bremerhaven (1909) and his Komoedie Theater in Ber- 
lin (1924). As in other spheres of modern culture, Jews were 
among the first to break away from conventional forms in ar- 
chitecture. In Germany a pioneer was Alfred Messel, whose 
Wertheim Department Store in Berlin (1897), a remarkable 
combination of stone, steel, and glass, is generally considered 
one of the important influences on modern architecture, not- 
withstanding its neo-Gothic romanticism. Another modern 
master was Eric *Mendelsohn, whose expressionistic build- 
ings, such as his Einstein Tower in Potsdam (1919-20), have 
a highly sculptural appearance. At the turn of the century 
Budapest was a city vibrating with life. In the feverish build- 
ing boom of the era, Jewish architects played a considerable 
role. A new style, Secession (Art Nouveau, Jugendstil), came 
to the fore, which in Hungary merged folkloristic, and even 
Oriental motifs, with historicizing styles. In the center of the 
new architecture stood the non-Jewish architect Odén Lech- 
ner, and many of his helpers and coworkers were Jews or of 
Jewish descent. His works, and those of other architects of 
the period were not only neglected, but even frowned upon 
in later decades only to be restored in the 1970s and 1980s. At 
present they are highly valued sites of the Hungarian capital. 
Elsewhere in Europe, among the most influential of modern 
French architects was Alexandre Persitz (1910-_ ). He was edi- 
tor of the review Architecture daujourd’hui and a leading fig- 
ure in the reconstruction of the city of Le Havre after World 
War I1, as well as the architect of a number of synagogues. 
Other influential contemporary French architects include Em- 
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manuel Pontrémoli, who taught at the Ecole des Beaux Arts 
in Paris, Georges Goldberg, Georges Gumpel, and Claude 
*Meyer-Lévy. In Italy mention should be made of Manfredo 
@ Urbino and Bruno Zevi, who in addition to being a practic- 
ing architect and a writer on the subject was secretary general 
of the Italian Institute of Town Planning; Julien Flegenheimer 
(1880-1938), the brother of the author Edmund *Fleg, was ar- 
chitect of the Palace of the League of Nations in Geneva. One 
of the most interesting and most successful workers’ housing 
projects, the Spaarndammerplantsoen in Amsterdam, was 
designed by the Dutchman Michel de *Klerk. Indeed, it is 
perhaps symptomatic of the intense Jewish interest in social 
welfare and social activism that Jewish architects have tended 
to be associated with such public developments in dispro- 
portionate numbers. One of the most famous of these is the 
Karl Marx Hof in Vienna, built in 1930 by the partnership of 
Frank and Wlach. In Russia, particularly since the Bolshevik 
Revolution, a number of Jewish architects have had promi- 
nent public careers. One of the first of these, J.C. Gewuertz, 
was a leader of the avant-garde even in prerevolutionary 
times. In the 1920s he won great esteem and became dean of 
the school of architecture of the Academy. The architect A.I. 
Gegello (1891-1965) was well known for his House of Culture 
in Leningrad, reputed to have the best acoustics of any the- 
ater in Russia; his Botkin Memorial Hospital for Infectious 
Diseases is a striking protest against the over-centralization 
and dehumanization of modern medicine. N.A. Trotski’s glass 
factory “Belyi Bychek,” designed in the 1920s, is a bold and 
masterly integration of diverse elements. His project for the 
Palace of the Soviets in Leningrad in 1937, however, exhibits a 
lifeless neoclassicism which may perhaps be attributed to cir- 
cumstances. A country in the New World in which Jews have 
been particularly active in the field of architecture is Brazil. A 
forerunner of modern architecture in Brazil was Russian-born 
Gregori Warchavchik (1896-1972), who built the first modern 
house in the country in Sao Paulo in 1927 and supervised the 
Brazilian architecture exhibit in the Exhibition of the Mod- 
ern House which he organized in 1930. Rino Levi (1901-1965) 
was among the most prolific of Brazilian architects, working 
in American skyscraper style. In this he was rivaled by Hen- 
rique Mindlin (1911-1971), author of Modern Architecture in 
Brazil (1956), whose work has helped to change the skyline 
of Rio de Janeiro. One of the collaborators in the plans for 
the new Brazilian capital, Brasilia, as well as a designer of 
the country’s most modern synagogues, was Elias Kaufman 
(1928-_ ). The versatile Roberto Burle Marx used the luxuriant 
Brazilian landscape as an integral part of his architecture. The 
record of distinguished Jewish architects in the United States 
is long and impressive. The founder of the tradition was Ger- 
man-born Leopold *Eidlitz, an important figure in the Gothic 
movement, who began his career in America shortly after 
the middle of the 19" century. He built, besides a number of 
churches - his Christ Church Cathedral in St. Louis has been 
called “the most churchly church in America” - the former 
Temple Emanu-El, one of the most notable buildings in old 
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munity into a far more assimilated one when compared with 
the prewar situation. A second major change was of a socio- 
economic nature: the proletariat of Amsterdam had been 
wiped out completely. The postwar community was a typically 
middle-class one. A third feature was the fact that more Jews 
who originated in Eastern Europe were among the survivors: 
being more suspicious than the average Dutch Jew, they had 
quickly understood the seriousness of their situation and had 
taken measures at an earlier stage during the occupation. In 
the immediate postwar years some 5,000 Jews left the coun- 
try, mainly for the U.S. Some 1,500 Zionists among these emi- 
grants, who were very active in the postwar leadership of the 
community, went to Israel before 1950. 

According to demographic studies in 2000 the total Jew- 
ish population in the Netherlands remained at 43,000; 70% 
had a Jewish mother, and fewer than 25% were affiliated with 
the official community. In Amsterdam 56% of the Jews still 
had two Jewish parents, in the Randstad (western part of the 
Netherlands) 44%, and in the rest of the country 33%. Some 
20% of the Jews in the Netherlands come from Israel, and 
there are several hundreds refugees from Iraq and Iran and 
the former Soviet Union who were admitted on humanitar- 
ian grounds. The community has a low birth rate (1.5) and a 
disproportionately large number of elderly people, but despite 
all these factors, the Jewish community of the Netherlands has 
not declined in absolute numbers since 1945. However, the 
total population in the Netherlands grew quite dramatically 
from 9 million in 1945 to over 16 million in 2005. 


INTEGRATION. In general, Jews became well integrated in 
public life after the war. The relationship between Jews and the 
Dutch government improved greatly from 1955 on. The 1960s 
are generally characterized by goodwill, both toward the Jew- 
ish community and the state of Israel. A major problem came 
to the fore in 1972 when the government intended to set free 
three German war criminals with direct responsibility for the 
deportation of the Jews. A by-product of the successful pro- 
tests of the Jewish community was the familiarization of the 
wider Dutch public with the collective Jewish war trauma and 
the difficulties some of them had, as a result, even to earn a 
decent living. A special law came into being, guaranteeing a 
monthly income to victims of persecution. 

In spite of their small numbers, Jews were members of 
Parliament and several became ministers of government. 
While before the war Jews did not serve as mayors, after the 
war several towns, like Amersfoort and Groningen, had Jew- 
ish mayors. Amsterdam had four in succession. Jews played 
an important role as university professors, journalists, art- 
ists, and so on. Abel Herzberg, a renowned lawyer and chair- 
man of the Dutch Zionist movement, was a highly respected 
publicist in non-Jewish circles as well. Henriette *Boas was a 
prolific writer of articles and letters on the subject of Dutch 
Jewry and everything connected with Israel. Jaap Meijer was 
a leading voice in the postwar period castigating the bogus 
sentiments and pseudo-romanticism in the historical recon- 
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Ark of the Law and bimah in the Liberal synagogue built in Amsterdam af- 
ter World War II. Photo M. Ninio, Jerusalem. 


struction of Dutch Judaism. In the literary works of Judith 
Herzberg, Gerhard Durlacher, Leon de Winter, Marga Minco, 
and Arnon Grunberg, the Holocaust is often a painful source 
of inspiration. 

Two major changes had an impact on the relationship 
of the Jews with Dutch society since the 1970s. Firstly, the 
Netherlands moved from a clear pro-Israel stand to a politi- 
cal position that fell into line with the more critical European 
one. A second major change was the growth of a consider- 
able Muslim community in the Netherlands. Jews no longer 
are the only non-Christian minority group. In spite of often 
opposed views of the Middle East conflict, the Jewish and the 
Muslim communities actively seek to build a positive mutual 
relationship. Christian denominations which had shown much 
interest in their Jewish roots and in the land of Israel in the 
first decades after World War 11, became more critical, but at 
the same time lost much of their relevance as a result of secu- 
larization. Jewish-Christian dialogue, the Protestant-oriented 
Counsel of Jews and Christians and the Catholic Counsel for 
Church and Israel, have contributed to a better understand- 
ing of Judaism. 


INTERNAL ORGANIZATION. The Jewish community has un- 
dergone many changes. In 1950 the dominant Ashkenazi Or- 
thodox Nederlands Israelietisch Kerkgenootschap (NIK) had 
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actively registered some 19,500 persons. Many of those were 
only included since the n1x still claimed to represent “the Jew- 
ish Nation” in the Netherlands. The majority of these regis- 
tered Jews — about 10,000 — lived in Amsterdam, but the real 
active membership in Amsterdam comprised only some 5,200 
Jews in 1951. Other Jews mostly lived in the Randstad-area, 
including The Hague and Rotterdam, where communities of 
several hundred Jews were reestablished. Smaller numbers 
of Jews live in towns like Groningen, Enschede, and Amers- 
foort, where they succeeded in reviving their congregations. 
Amsterdam is the only place with Jewish day schools. The 
presence of a considerable number of Israelis - about 8,000 
in the whole country around 1995 - contributed to the opera- 
tion of these schools. 

Between 1945 and 2000, the membership of the Ashke- 
nazi Orthodox community dwindled to fewer than 5,000 Jews 
in the whole country and the n1x lost its dominant position. 
Until the 1970s the character of Orthodox Judaism under the 
leadership of Chief Rabbi Aron Schuster hardly changed. 
Schuster was supported by Rabbi Vorst in Rotterdam and 
Rabbi Berlinger in Utrecht. Eli Berlinger was rabbi for most 
of the provinces and caused many Jews from smaller places 
to move to Israel. Since the 1970s, rabbis from abroad, such 
as Rabbi Meir Just from Hungary, and the Lubavitch move- 
ment had a significant impact on the community. All were 
more rigorous in their interpretation of the halakhah and 
changed local traditions. This led to a partial estrangement 
of the original Dutch membership. In 2005, this tendency re- 
sulted in the establishment of the first Conservative congre- 
gation, which - in Weesp and Almere together - started off 
with some 80 members. The Portuguese community is also 
still in existence but its numbers are very small: in 1945 there 
were about 800 Portuguese Jews left; in 2005 some 450 mem- 
bers were counted. 

The only growing community after the war was the 
Union of Liberal Religious Jews in the Netherlands, estab- 
lished in 1931, and a member of the World Union for Progres- 
sive Judaism. Only in Amsterdam did a small community of 
some 130 Liberal Jews - mainly German refugees - survive 
the war. During its first 10 years the congregation in danger 
of disappearing, until Dutch-born Rabbi Jacob *Soetendorp 
was named to lead it in 1954. Under his leadership, together 
with Dr. Maurits *Goudeket and Robert *Levisson, the com- 
munity added dozens of families to its ranks every year. New 
congregations were established in The Hague, Rotterdam, 
and Arnhem. Around 1970 a younger generation, represented 
by David Lilienthal and Awraham Soetendorp, took over as 
rabbis of Amsterdam, The Hague, and Rotterdam, followed 
by Rabbi Edward van Voolen in Arnhem in 1978. The Pro- 
gressive community continued to grow and in 2000 it had a 
membership of well over 3,000, distributed in nine congre- 
gations throughout the country. The community has its own 
rabbinical seminary. 

Outside the religious community - comprising only 20% 
of the total Jewish population - Joods Maatschappelijk Werk 
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(Jewish Social Work, Jmw), undertook much activity. jmw 
was established in 1946 and all Jewish organizations are repre- 
sented in it. With its neutral and non-religious character, Jmw 
was able to reach Jews who had lost formal contact with the 
community. JMw also cared of the elderly and many people 
who suffered from war trauma. In the days of the establish- 
ment of the State of Israel Zionism was very strong: the Dutch 
Zionist Union (NzB) had a membership of 3,232 in 1948, and 
nearly all other Jews supported Zionism without formal mem- 
bership. The nzB reestablished its journal De Joodse Wachter 
(“The Jewish Guardian’). Poalei Zion was its largest faction, 
but when most members left for Israel the group declined. 
During the 1980s ARZA, the new Zionist faction of the Move- 
ment for Progressive Judaism, dominated the NzB as part of 
a worldwide struggle for equal rights for Progressive Jews in 
Israel. Later on the NzB was reorganized in order to achieve 
greater efficiency and was renamed the Federation of Nether- 
lands Zionists (FNz), but the organization barely continued to 
exist. The need to deal with growing anti-Israel sentiments in 
the Dutch media and public opinion since the early 1970s led 
to the establishment of c1p1, the Center for Information and 
Documentation on Israel. On the board of this organization all 
streams of Judaism are represented, and c1p1 developed into 
a professional public relations office working on behalf of the 
organized Jewish community. w1zo is the oldest functioning 
network for Jewish women in the Netherlands and although 
both the Orthodox and the Progressive Jewish community 
developed their own women’s networks, w1zo remained very 
popular. One of its strongest features is that it is open to both 
religious and non-religious women alike. 

Although on an administrative and public relations level 
the Orthodox and Liberal Jewish communities worked well 
together, the establishment of an umbrella organization com- 
parable to the Board of Deputies in England or the criF in 
France did not materialize for a long time in the Netherlands. 
The Orthodox continued to claim that they were the only rep- 
resentative body of the Jews. In the end, however, numerical 
developments in the religious community shaped a new re- 
ality. In 1997, the cyo (or cjoEB: Central Committee of Jew- 
ish Organizations - External Affairs) was founded in which 
the religious, social, and political organizations of the com- 
munity cooperate. 


IDENTITY. Most Jews are not connected with the traditional 
community. For those who still feel a need for Jewish contacts, 
informal frameworks came into being, like social cafés and 
meeting groups. Israelis also have their own social activities. 
Loneliness is a large problem in the community, since most 
people still feel the absence of relatives and normal family 
life as a result of the Holocaust. Visits to the Jewish Historical 
Museum in Amsterdam and the annual Yom Havoetbal (Jew- 
ish Soccer Day) are the most popular expressions of identifi- 
cation. The Holocaust plays a major role in both Jewish and 
national consciousness: the central Jewish memorial sites are 
the Hollandse Schouwburg in Amsterdam, the Westerbork 
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transit camp, and the Vught camp. Many cities and villages 
have dedicated local monuments in memory of their own 
deported Jews. 

In the first decades after the war synagogues were sold 
and turned into churches, shops, garages, and laundries. Har- 
tog Beem, who knew the prewar communities from his own 
vivid experiences, was for some time the only individual who 
wrote extensively on earlier Jewish life in provincial towns and 
villages. He also documented the use of Yiddish in the Dutch 
language. During the late 1970s and early 1980s the tendency 
to close synagogues was reversed by a growing interest among 
Jews and non-Jews in the visible history of their local Jewish 
communities. New studies were published with detailed de- 
scriptions and efforts were made to restore Jewish cemeter- 
ies and synagogues. Restored synagogues became museums 
or were given other useful purposes in memory of the de- 
stroyed communities. In several cases synagogues returned to 
their previous use and became houses of prayer again, mostly 
for Progressive Jewish congregations. This happened in The 
Hague with the ancient Portuguese synagogue and also with 
the Ashkenazi synagogues of Tilburg and Haaksbergen. The 
synagogue of Weesp is in use by the first Conservative con- 
gregation in the Netherlands. 

In academic and archival institutions the growing interest 
in the communities aside from Amsterdam resulted in some 
large-scale projects, such as in the province of Groningen, 
where the histories of all communities were written up and 
all tombstones were photographed and described. The richest 
center of Jewish studies in the Netherlands is no doubt Am- 
sterdam, but a newly established independent institute of Jew- 
ish education is Crescas, which organizes courses in all parts 
of the Netherlands in an effort to strengthen Jewish identity 
also outside of Amsterdam. 


[Wout J. van Bekkum and Chaya Brasz (24 ed.)] 


Relations with Israel 

A long-standing history of cooperation links the Jewish people 
to the Dutch, from the period of the “Golden Age” of Dutch 
Jewry after the expulsion of the Jews from Spain and Portugal 
until the demonstrations of support and acts of rescue during 
the Nazi occupation of the Netherlands. On Nov. 29, 1947, the 
Netherlands voted in favor of the uN plan to partition Pales- 
tine, and thus for the establishment of a Jewish state, and soon 
afterward officially recognized the new State of Israel. Formal 
diplomatic relations were established on the ambassadorial 
level, with Holland being the first country to set up its dip- 
lomatic representation in Jerusalem. The Netherlands sup- 
ported Israel in the United Nations as well as in other interna- 
tional frameworks on a number of occasions; supported Israel 
against the Arab boycott and Arab aggression; and played a 
role in the struggle for persecuted Jews, especially Jews in the 
Soviet Union and the Arab countries. It was also Israel’s major 
aid in its efforts to establish ties with the European Economic 
Community. When the Soviet Union severed diplomatic rela- 
tions with Israel in 1953, the Netherlands represented Israel’s 
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interests in the U.S.S.R. and contributed to the resumption of 
diplomatic ties between the two states. It again assumed this 
role when the U.S.S.R. and other Communist states broke 
diplomatic relations with Israel after the Six-Day War (1967); 
subsequently Israel’s interests in the U.S.S.R. and Poland were 
represented by Holland. 

Trade relations between the two countries reached 
$75,000,000 in 1966 and rose to $84,000,000 by 1968, with 
Dutch exports to Israel somewhat larger than Israel exports 
to Holland. Tourism from Holland to Israel also rose, with 
7,983 tourists in 1966, 9,308 in 1967, and 14,047 in 1968. The 
high points in cultural exchanges were the arrangement of a 
Dutch art exhibit in Israel and an exhibit from the Land of the 
Bible and appearances of the Israel Philharmonic Orchestra 
in Holland. Every year an Israel delegation participated in the 
popular march in Nijmegen, and a Dutch delegation took part 
in the yearly marches that take place in Israel, which are mod- 
eled on the Dutch ones. Prime ministers, foreign ministers, 
and other members of the government and of parliament of 
the two countries carried out mutual visits. 


[Yohanan Meroz] 


Netherlands governments in various coalitions contin- 
ued to support Israel in the immediate post-Six-Day War 
period. On several occasions the Netherlands succeeded in 
having a UN anti-Israel draft resolution toned down. In the 
uN General Assembly Dec. 4, 1985, it was one of 16 countries 
voting against a resolution demanding unconditional with- 
drawal by Israel from all Palestinian and other Arab territories 
occupied since 1967. It was also among the 22 countries voting 
against a resolution calling the Israel decision of Dec. 1981 to 
introduce Israel laws and jurisdiction and Israeli administra- 
tion into the Golan Heights an act of aggression and demand- 
ing a military, economic, diplomatic, and cultural boycott of 
Israel. On the other hand, it voted in favor of a resolution 
calling the incorporation by Israel of Jerusalem unlawful. The 
Dutch government criticized Israel for its bombardment of 
PLO headquarters in Tunisia. 

The Netherlands withheld diplomatic recognition of the 
PLO and continued to limit the status of the Palestinian office 
in The Hague, which was opened in July 1983, to that of an 
Information Office. 

In July 1983 the government, with the full approval of 
Parliament, decided to withdraw the Dutch Unifil battalion 
from South Lebanon as from October 19, 1983, as it could no 
longer play a useful role there. 

The Netherlands continued to represent Israel’s inter- 
ests in Moscow and to mediate in the applications for visas 
to Israel by Soviet Jews until Israel was able to open its own 
consulate in Moscow. 

In the Gulf War the Netherlands fully supported the 
American stand against Iraq and participated in the Allied 
forces, be it in a modest way. 

At the end of January 1991 the entire Second Chamber 
of Parliament, with the exception of a few members of the 
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Green Left party, approved the government decision to lend 
eight Patriot systems to Israel, with 70 instructors and main- 
tenance personnel. By the time they arrived in Israel the 
Iraqi Scud attacks had ceased, so that they never went into 
action. At the same time the government, in addition to the 
F 3,000,000 it had donated already for food for the Palestin- 
ians in the Administered Areas, gave another F 2,000,000 for 
this purpose, plus 10,000 gas masks. The news media had 
repeatedly pointed to the absence of gas masks for the Pal- 
estinians. 

The first Intifada, from its start, received very great atten- 
tion in the Dutch news media. The emphasis was often on the 
“cruelty” of the Israeli soldiers firing at young children who 
merely threw stones. Among the organizations showing great 
sympathy for the Palestinians was the Netherlands Council 
of Churches (mainly Protestant) and the Dutch branch of the 
Roman Catholic “Pax Christi” 

Two small extreme left-wing parties, the prp (Politi- 
cal Radical Party) and the psp (Pacifist Socialist Party), of- 
ten publicly criticized Israel. In 1987, together with the small 
Communist Party (cpN), they merged into the Green Left 
which often criticized Israel, as did some members of the 
Labor left wing. 

On the second anniversary of the outbreak of the intifada 
the PLo representative in The Hague, Afif Safieh, organized a 
large-scale meeting, to which he invited representatives of all 
the major parties as speakers, but all declined. Nor was any 
official representative of the Foreign Ministry present. The 
meeting was addressed by the chairman of the Netherlands 
Council of Churches, Prof. Dirk C. Mulder. 

The Israel-Palestine peace talks in Madrid had originally 
been scheduled to take place in The Hague, but Syria had ob- 
jected for a number of reasons. The Hague was thus dropped, 
much to the relief of the Dutch authorities, in view of the vast 
organizational and security problems it would have caused. 

No Palestinian terrorist attacks against Jewish persons or 
property took place throughout the decade under review. 

On January 19-21, 1986, Israeli Prime Minister Shimon 
Peres paid an official visit to Holland, where he also met Span- 
ish premier, Felipe Gonzalez. 

The Icn or Israel Committee Netherlands, which con- 
sists of orthodox Protestants, is fully pro-Israel and every year 
from 1980 sent tens of thousand of flower bulbs to Israel to 
adorn its public gardens. 

The Collective Israel Actie (United Israel Appeal) in 1992 
raised some F 9,240,000, of which F 6,260,000 came from the 
campaign itself and some F 3,000,000 from bequests. This 
was a reduction of F 2,500,000 against 1991, but F 2,500,000 
more than in 1989. In contrast to the situation in the 1950s 
and 1960s, many Israeli institutions now freely solicit funds 
in Holland. 

The disaster of the El Al Boeing 747 cargo aircraft which 
crashed into two tall apartment buildings in the Bijlmer dis- 
trict of southeastern Amsterdam on Oct. 4, 1992, made a deep 
impression. In addition to the three Israeli crew members and 
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one Israeli woman passenger, 43 local residents were killed and 
four seriously wounded, nearly all of them recent immigrants 
from Third World countries. In all, 80 apartments were de- 
stroyed and 160 others were no longer safe for habitation. The 
ultimate blame for the disaster was eventually placed upon 
the Boeing company. 

On the whole, beginning in the 1970s, the Netherlands 
has come closer to the more critical attitude of the European 
community toward Israel, but it still remains a very friendly 
nation. In 2004, exports to the Netherlands totaled $1.23 bil- 


lion while imports reached $1.48 billion. frigaviette BOS 


For the musical tradition of Jews in the Netherlands see 
*Amsterdam. 
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NETHERWORLD, the abode of the dead. The peoples of 
the Ancient Near East had elaborate doctrines concerning 
the dead and their abode. The Egyptians were very optimis- 
tic concerning the afterlife. They believed that ceremonies of 
mummification, rituals and spells, and declarations of guilt- 
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lessness would ensure them a happy afterlife almost identical 
to the life they led in this world. In the afterlife they would 
plow, harvest, eat, and drink; in short, do all they did while 
they were alive (The Book of the Dead, 110). 

For the Babylonians, on the other hand, the realm of 
the dead was a place to be dreaded. It was a well-organized 
kingdom with Ereshkigal and *Nergal as its queen and king, 
respectively. To enter it one had to pass through seven gates 
and remove one’s garments. The netherworld is depicted as 
“.. the land of no return ... the dark house ... the house which 
none leave who have entered it ... the road from which there 
is no way back ... the house wherein the entrants are bereft of 
light, where dust is their fare and clay their food, [where] they 
see no light, residing in darkness, [where] they are clothed 
like birds, with wings for garments, [and where] over door 
and bolt is spread dust” (Descent of Ishtar to the Netherworld, 
1-1, in Pritchard, Texts, 107; cf. Epic of Gilgamesh, 7, 3:33-39, 
in Pritchard, Texts, 87). The plight of the dead could be wors- 
ened or alleviated depending on whether they were properly 
buried, and whether or not food and drink were brought to 
them. Such practices and speculations are not entirely want- 
ing in the Bible. Deuteronomy 26:12, 14 implies that only food 
that has been consecrated as tithe may not be left as a gift for 
the dead, the practice of feeding the dead as such being per- 
mitted, while Isaiah 14:14-19 and Ezekiel 38:18 ff., reflect a be- 
lief that those who are slain by the sword (and not decently 
buried), as also such as die uncircumcised, are assigned the 
lowest — and no doubt the least desirable - level of the neth- 
erworld (see Ginsberg in bibl.). On the other hand, the prac- 
tice of occult arts including necromancy was abhorred by the 
Bible (Deut. 18:11; Isa. 8:19), and there was no sacrifice to the 
dead (Ps. 106:28). Sacrifice to the dead means sacrifice to no- 
gods, such as Baal-Peor; cf. Numbers 25:2-3. 

Apart from the Isaiah and Ezekiel passages referred to 
above, the numerous biblical references to the netherworld 
are vague and inspired by Ancient Near Eastern folklore. Sev- 
eral names are given to the abode of the dead, the most com- 
mon being Sheol - always feminine and without the definite 
article - a sign of proper nouns. The term does not occur in 
other Semitic languages, except as a loan word from the He- 
brew Sheol, and its etymology is obscure. Other common des- 
ignations of the netherworld are: erez, “earth” or “underworld” 
(e.g., 1 Sam. 28:13; Jonah 2:7; Job 10:21-22); gever, “grave” (Ps. 
88:12); afar, “dust” (Isa. 26:5, 19; cf. Gen. 3:19); bor, “pit” (e.g., 
Isa. 14:15; 38:18; Prov. 28:17); shahat, “pit” (Ps. 7:16); avaddon, 
“Abaddon” (e.g., Job. 28:22); dumah (apparently = “the place 
of abiding”; Ps. 94:17; 115:17); nahale beliyya‘al [“the torrents 
of *Belial”; 11 Sam. 22:5); “the nether parts of the earth” (Ezek. 
31:14); “the depths of the pit” (Lam. 3:55); “the land of dark- 
ness” (Job 10:21). The netherworld is located somewhere under 
the earth (cf. Num. 16:30ff.), or at the bottoms of the moun- 
tains (Jonah 2:7), or under the waters — the cosmic ocean (Job 
26:5). Itis sometimes personified as a voracious monster with 
a wide-open mouth (e.g., Isa. 5:14; Hab. 2:5; Prov. 1:12). Kings 
and commoners, nobles and paupers, masters and slaves are 
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equal in Sheol (Job 3:13-19; Ezek. 32:18-32). For Israel's neigh- 
bors, the rule of the universe was divided among various dei- 
ties, and the netherworld was the dominion of a pair of infer- 
nal gods. For Israel, however, the Lord rules over the whole 
universe, His sovereignty extends from heaven to Sheol (Ps. 
139; Job 26:6; cf. Ps. 90:2; 102:26-28). However, there is no 
communication between the dead and the Lord (Ps. 88:6); 
no praise to the Lord comes from the netherworld (Isa. 38:18; 
Ps. 30:10; 88:12-13). 

[Laurentino Jose Afonso] 
In the Aggadah 
In the aggadah, the name Gehenna takes the place of the 
biblical Sheol as the abode of the dead. The name is derived 
from Gei Ben Hinnom (Valley of the son of Hinnom, Josh. 
15:8; 18:16; et al.), a valley south of Jerusalem where children 
were made to pass through fire to the god *Moloch (see *Ge- 
hinnom). Jeremiah prophesied that it would become “a valley 
of slaughter” and a place of burial (Jer. 7:32). In the course of 
time, the name of this accursed valley, designated for suffer- 
ing, became identified with the place of retribution for the 
wicked after their death. 

No suggestion of this later notion of Gehenna is to be 
found in Scripture, but in the Talmud and Midrash “Gehenna” 
is so used. Joshua b. Levi refers to it by seven names (Er. 19a), 
all of which are synonyms for the netherworld of Scripture. 
Later, these seven names were given to the seven divisions of 
Gehenna (Mid. Ps. to 11:6, Sot. 10b). Descriptions of Gehenna 
include foreign elements which were widespread in the Hel- 
lenistic world (through Orphic and Pythagorean sources). 
The punishment of “the wicked one whose tongue hangs out 
to lap the water of the river but is unable to reach it” (Tj, Hag 
2:2 77d) is reminiscent of the punishment of Tantalus in Hades 
(Odyssey, 11:582-5). The source of this description is probably 
Greek, passing to Judaism, and thence to Christianity (Luke 
16:24) and Islam. Most accounts of Gehenna, however, draw 
chiefly on the scriptural descriptions of the land of the dead. 
There is discernible in the aggadot on Gehenna a tendency to 
mitigate the application of strict justice, by limiting the cat- 
egories of its victims (Ber. 10a; Er. 41b; et al.), and by detail- 
ing the many possibilities whereby the Jew might be delivered 
from its punishment (Pes. 118a; Git. 7a; et al.). 

The aggadot about Gehenna in the Talmud and Midrash 
speak of its site, size, entrances, gates, divisions, and princes. 
A variety of motifs and partial descriptions from the Bible 
(sometimes self-contradictory) are combined. The aggadah, 
basing itself on verses which describe the site of the land of the 
dead, variously, as beneath the earth (Gen. 37:35; Deut. 32:22; 
et al.) and beneath the sea (Jonah 2:3—4; Job 26:5), states that 
Gehenna has entrances in the sea and on dry land (Er. 19a). 
In the school of Johanan b. Zakkai it was stated that one of its 
entrances is in the valley of Hinnom, near Jerusalem. There 
are also traditions, however, that Gehenna is in the sky (Tam. 
32b), and that it is “beyond the dark mountains” (ibid.). 

As against aggadot which, in the main, speak of the fire 
of Gehenna (Pes. 54a; BM 85a; BB 74a; et al.), there are those 
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which describe the darkness reigning there (1 Enoch, 10:4; et 
al.). According to Josephus, the Essenes described it as a cold 
and dark cave (Wars, 2:155). There are also sources combining 
both ideas, speaking of a fire found in Gehenna which gives 
no light - “fire causing darkness,” or “the darkness of eternal 
fire” Descriptions of rivers of fire (Hag. 13b) in Gehenna ap- 
pear also to be combinations of descriptions of its fire and of 
a river flowing in or near it (TJ, Hag. 2:2, 77d; Shab. 39a) with 
descriptions of the hot springs of Tiberias, whose heat is con- 
ceived as deriving from their passing the entrance to Gehenna. 
Extravagant accounts are given of the size of Gehenna and the 
power of its fire. “The world is one sixtieth of the Garden, the 
Garden one sixtieth of Eden, Eden one sixtieth of Gehenna — 
hence the world to Gehenna is as the lid to the pot. Others 
say Gehenna is immeasurable” (Ta’an. 10a). The account of 
the gates of Gehenna is followed by descriptions of the gate- 
keepers (Hag. 15b; Mid. Gan Eden, in: A. Jellinek (ed.), Beit 
ha-Midrasch, 5 (1938), 42-51) and these gatekeepers are iden- 
tified with its princes (Shab. 1044). 

The descriptions of the sufferings of the wicked in Ge- 
henna are faithful reflections of the judicial procedures dur- 
ing the era of their composition. The concept of “measure 
for measure” lies at the root of these punishments. “The suf- 
fering commences from the limb that began the transgres- 
sion” (Sif. Num. 18; Tosef., Sot. 3:2). The cruel torments of Ge- 
henna, such as hanging by different limbs of the body (TJ, Hag. 
2:2, 77d; Mid. Gan Eden, ibid.; Mid. Ke-Tappuah), roasting 
by fire (excerpt from “Hazon Eliyahu” quoted by Lieberman, 
in Louis Ginzberg Jubilee Volume (1946), 249-70 (Hebrew 
Section)) and suffocating by smoke (Mid. Gan Eden, ibid.), 
are also found in Christian books of the second, third, and 
fourth centuries which describe the divisions of Gehenna 
and the suffering of the wicked therein (e.g., “The Vision of 
Peter? “The Acts of Thomas,” and “The Vision of Paul; the 
influence of the Jewish aggadah being easily recognizable). 
Undoubtedly, the cruel torments used by the Roman govern- 
ment in its system of punishments played their part in the 
envisioning of Gehenna. The punishment of the wicked in 
Gehenna was conceived of as parallel to the procedures for 
punishment in this world. Just as the lower court does not 
inflict punishment on the Sabbath, so in Gehenna: “During 
weekdays they suffer, but on the Sabbath they are given rest” 
(Gen. R. 11:5). 

Some are characterized by severe contrast. The wicked 
are cast into fire, then into snow, and the process repeated (Ty, 
Sanh. 10:3, 29b; PDRK, 97). There is a difference of opinion be- 
tween Bet Shammai and Bet Hillel as to the duration of the 
punishment in Gehenna (RH 16b-17a); according to the former, 
the thoroughly wicked remain there for everlasting disgrace; 
the intermediate ones (between the wicked and the good) de- 
scend to Gehenna to be purged, and ascend after purification. 
According to the latter, the intermediate ones do not go there 
at all (ARN* 41:15), and whereas transgressors (both Jewish 
and gentile) are punished in Gehenna for only 12 months, only 
special categories of sinners — informers, those who deny the 
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resurrection of the dead and those who lead the masses into 
sin - are punished there for all time (ru ibid.). Rabbinic liter- 
ature incorporates legends of visits to Eden and Gehenna of a 
type similar to that found among other peoples. Some of these 
are solitary visits in a dream (TJ, Hag. 2:2, 177d), and some es- 
corted visits, in a dream at night. At times the visit takes place 
in a vision ascribed to one of the scriptural personalities, such 
as Moses (Mid. Ke-Tappuah), Isaiah (Mid. Gan Eden, ibid.), 
Daniel, Enoch, and Baruch (Apocrypha). Similar visits are at- 
tributed to tannaim and amoraim (Joshua b. Levi in Ket. 77b), 
of whom many aggadot are extant. 
[Batya Kedar] 
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NETILAT YADAYIM (Heb. 0°7? n2ul; lit. “raising the 
hands”), rabbinic term for the obligatory washing of the hands. 
The rabbis made this ritual mandatory in the following in- 
stances: 


(1) upon rising from sleep (Ber. 60b; Sh. Ar., OH 4:1) 

(2) after the excretion of bodily wastes 

(3) after the paring of nails 

(4) after the removal of shoes 

(5) after the combing of hair or touching parts of the body that 
are usually covered 

(6) after leaving a cemetery or participating in a funeral 

(7) after sexual intercourse (Sh. Ar., OH 4:18) 

(8) before prayer and the recitation of the *Shema (Ber. 15a; 
Sh. Ar., OH 92:4) 

(9) before eating bread (Hul. 105a; Sh. Ar., OH 158:1) 

(10) before reciting Grace (Hul. 105a; Sh. Ar., OH 181:1) 

(11) before eating the parsley at the Passover *seder (Pes. 115a—-6; 
Sh. Ar., OH 473:6) 

(12) the levites wash the hands of the kohanim before the 
*Priestly Blessing (Sh. Ar., OH 128:6) 


In all these instances the hands must be washed at least up to 
the third joint of the fingers, i.e., the junction of the phalan- 
ges and the metacarpus. Nevertheless, the rabbis considered it 
preferable to wash up to the wrist (Sh. Ar., oH 161:4). However, 
when washing before Grace, it is sufficient to wash only up to 
the second joint of the fingers (Sh. Ar., OH 181:4). A minimum 
of % log (approx. % pint) of water is poured over the hands 
from a utensil with a wide mouth, the lip of which must be 
undamaged (Sh. Ar., OH 159:1, 3; 160:13). The hands must be 
clean without anything adhering to them prior to the ritual 
washing, and no foreign object such as a ring may intervene 
between them and the water (Sh. Ar., OH 161:1-3). Upon rising 
from sleep, each hand must be washed three times (Sh. Ar., oH 
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4:2), but before partaking of bread, it is sufficient if they are 
washed once (Sh. Ar., OH 162:2). It is customary to hold the 
cup in the left hand and wash the right one first, and then to 
reverse the procedure (Mishnah Berurah to Sh. Ar., OH 158:1 
n. 4). A benediction is only recited after washing the hands 
upon rising and before eating bread. Its text reads “... and 
commanded us concerning the washing of the hands.” After 
rising, it is today recited as part of the preliminary *Shaharit 
service, while before the meal it is recited prior to the drying 
of the hands (Sh. Ar., OH 158:11-12). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Krauss, Tal Arch, 1 (1910), 210f., 667f; J. 


Preuss, Biblisch-talmudische Medizin (1923°), 146ff.; M. Perlman, 
Midrash ha-Refuah, 1 (1926), 42. 


NETIRA (d. 916), businessman in *Baghdad. Netira wielded 
considerable influence in the court of the caliphs and the 
Jewish society of Babylonia. He was at first connected with 
the business of his father-in-law *Joseph b. Phinehas and his 
partner Aaron b. Amram. With the appointment of Caliph al- 
Mutadid in 892, he became the principal figure of Babylonian 
Jewry and much authority was accorded him. He held this po- 
sition until his death. During the reign of Caliph al- Mu tadid, 
Netira succeeded in frustrating the design of one of the caliph’s 
ministers, Ibn-Abi al-Bagl, who planned to put many Jews to 
death. Between 909 and 916, when the controversy between 
the rosh yeshivah of *Pumbedita and the *exilarch *Ukva broke 
out, he and his father-in-law Joseph b. Phinehas supported 
the gaon. As a result of their intervention, the exilarch Ukva 
was twice banished from the country. According to Nathan b. 
Isaac ha-Bavli, the gaon in question was R. *Kohen Zedek, but 
J. Mann has proved, on the basis of Iggeret Rav Sherira Gaon, 
that it was R. Judah b. Samuel, the grandfather of R. *Sherira 
Gaon. His sons Sahl and Isaac followed their father’s exam- 
ple and they also held important positions in Jewish society. 
When the dispute between the exilarch *David b. Zakkai and 
R. *Saadiah Gaon broke out in 930, they supported Saadiah, 
who was also the teacher of Sahl. It seems that his third son 
was Joseph b. Netira, who was one of the heads of the Fostat 
community in the second half of the 10 century. Apparently 
the sons of Netira lost their influence during the rule of Ca- 
liph al-Qahir (932-934). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neubauer, Chronicles, 2 (1895), 78-80, 83; 
A.E. Harkavy, in: Birkat Avraham (Festschrift... A. Berliner, 1903), 
34-43 (Heb.); S. Fraenkel, in: JQr, 17 (1905), 386-8; I. Friedlander, 
ibid., 747-61; L. Ginzberg, Geonica, 2 (1909), 87-88; Fischel, Islam, 
34, 36f., 40-44; J. Mann, in: Tarbiz, 5 (1934), 148-65; S.D. Goitein, in: 
Eretz-Israel, 7 (1964), 83-84; A. Scheiber, in: Zion, 30 (1965), 123-7. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Gil, Be-Malkhut Ishmael, 1, 650-56; M. 
Ben-Sasson, in: Tarbut ve-Hevrah be-Toledot Yisrael bi-Ymei ha- 


Benayim (1989), 182. 
[Abraham David] 


NETIV HA-LAMED-HE (Heb. 797 2n1}), kibbutz in the 
Elah Valley, central Israel, affiliated with Ha-Kibbutz ha- 
Meuhad. It was founded by a group of Israeli youth in 1949, 
later joined by immigrants from various countries. In the 
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initial years Netiv ha-~-Lamed-He was an isolated outpost, but 
it progressed after the *Adullam Region development proj- 
ect was launched in the mid-1950s. Its farming included field 
crops, fruit plantations, poultry, and dairy cattle. In addition, 
the kibbutz manufactured water filters and ran a guest house. 
In 2002 its population was 420. The name of the kibbutz, 
“Pathway of the Thirty-Five,” commemorates the *Haganah 
unit of 35 men who were killed by Arabs while trying to reach 
the besieged Ezyon Bloc in the Israeli *War of Independence 
(1948; see *Kefar Ezyon). A memorial has been erected near 
the kibbutz. 


WEBSITE: www.netiv.org.il. 
[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (274 ed.)] 


NETIVOT (Heb. ni2°ni; “Roads,” from Prov. 3:17), Israel de- 
velopment town in N.W. Negev, 9 mi. (15 km.) S.E. of Gaza. 
Netivot was founded in 1956 in the framework of Israel’s re- 
gional settlement and population dispersion policy. It was ini- 
tially named Azzatah (“Toward Gaza”). Although placed in 
the center of a quickly expanding agricultural region, Netiv- 
ot’s progress was handicapped by the proximity of two other 
development towns, *Sederot and *Ofakim, and by its in- 
ability to attract educated veteran citizens in addition to new 
immigrants. Netivot’s growth was slow, its population rising 
from 1,231 in 1957 to 4,830 in 1968; 95% of the immigrants 
came from Tunisia and Morocco. One of Morocco’s most re- 
nowned rabbis, Yisrael Abuhatzeira (the Baba Sali), settled 
there as well. After his death in 1984 his tomb became a ma- 
jor pilgrimage site, attracting hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple every year. In the mid-1990s the population was approxi- 
mately 13,600, rising further to 21,800 in 2002. The increase 
was due to the arrival of many new immigrants; 43% of the 
residents were below the age of 14. In 2000, Netivot received 
city status. The municipal area was 2.3 sq. mi (6 sq. km.). Most 
residents worked in local commerce and industry, with oth- 
ers commuting to the bigger cities of the region: Beersheba, 
Ashkelon, and Kiryat Gat. Income was about half the national 
average. 


[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (274 ed.)] 


NETOPHAH (Heb. 750)), Judean village, evidently near 
Bethlehem (1 Chron. 2:54). It was the hometown of two of 
David's heroes (11 Sam. 23:28, 29) and of a captain of Geda- 
liah (11 Kings 25:23; Jer. 40:8). It appears after Bethlehem in 
the list of those returning from Babylonian exile (Ezra 2:22; 
Neh. 7:26). In Byzantine times, it is placed in the vicinity of 
Tekoa (Life of Cyriacus, in: PG, vol. 115, p. 929); the same source 
mentions a “desert of Netopha.” The usual identification is with 
Khirbat Badd Falth, about 3.4 mi. (5% km.) south of Bethle- 
hem, where Iron Age to Byzantine pottery was found. It has 
also been located at Ramat Rahel, which, however, is identi- 
fied with Beth-Cherem by its excavator. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abel, Geog, 2 (1938), 399; Aharoni, Land, 
index; EM, 5 (1968), 829-30 (incl. bibl.). 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 
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NETTER, CHARLES (Yizhak; 1826-1882), leader of the 
*Alliance Israélite Universelle and founder of the *Mikveh 
Israel Agricultural School. Born in Strasbourg, Netter went 
into business, first in Lille and then in Moscow and London. 
He moved to Paris in about 1851 and began a life-long career 
of public activities, establishing a Jewish vocational school 
in 1865, a society for safeguarding the rights of workers, and 
a hostel for poor artisans in 1880. A founder of the Alliance 
Israélite Universelle (1860), he was elected its treasurer. Vari- 
ous proposals submitted to the Alliance to extend its activities 
to Erez Israel met with a favorable response on Netter’s part, 
and the Alliance board, although opposed to the encourage- 
ment of emigration to Erez Israel, was ready to help Jews al- 
ready there. In 1867 Netter submitted a proposal to the Alli- 
ance to assist Jews from Persia and other Eastern countries to 
emigrate to Erez Israel and to found agricultural settlements 
for them. The following year he visited Erez Israel on behalf 
of the Alliance, and upon his return he recommended the cre- 
ation of an agricultural school, to be followed by the founding 
of settlements for the school graduates. In his report Netter 
noted that Erez Israel would provide a shelter for Jews fleeing 
from hostile surroundings and enable them, in the course of 
time, to occupy and settle the Holy Land. When his proposal 
was approved, he left for Constantinople in 1869, where he 
received the approval of the grand vizier of the Imperial State 
Council for the establishment of the school and the authori- 
zation of Rashid Pasha, governor of Syria, for the acquisition 
of 650 acres (2,600 dunams) of land for the annual rental of 
1,800 francs, with a right of renewal for 25 years. A firman of 
1870 confirmed the arrangement, whereupon he returned to 
Erez Israel and founded the school, naming it Mikveh Israel. 
After a stay of four years, he fell ill and had to return to Paris, 
revisiting Erez Israel for six months in 1873. He resumed his 
political activities on behalf of Jewish causes and in propa- 
ganda for the school. In 1877 he again went to Constantino- 
ple on behalf of the Alliance, and on the basis of this visit he 
submitted a report to the Great Powers on the situation of the 
Jews, especially in Romania and Serbia. In the following year 
he attended the Congress of Berlin. In 1880 he was at Madrid, 
where an international conference was deliberating the status 
of Morocco, and intervened on behalf of the Jews of that coun- 
try. He was disappointed with the lack of success recorded by 
Mikveh Israel and the general unsuitability of Erez Israel for 
the absorption of large numbers of Jews. As a result, he op- 
posed the aliyah of Russian and Romanian Jews in the 1880s, 
when events in those countries created strong pressure for 
emigration and a movement developed to resettle Erez Israel. 
At the end of 1881 he visited Brody, remaining there for some 
months, during which he arranged for the emigration of 1,200 
Russian Jewish refugees to America and of a group of 28 chil- 
dren to Mikveh Israel. In March 1882 he even came out with 
a statement in the press opposing immigration to Erez Israel. 
Similarly, a conference of Jewish organizations in Berlin, in 
which Netter participated, decided to support emigration to 
the United States and to look for other countries where Jews 
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could find refuge, but failed to consider settlement in Erez 
Israel. Probably under the influence of Baron Edmond de 
*Rothschild, who believed that an attempt should be made to 
turn Erez Israel into a center for Jewish immigration, Netter 
revised his views, and in August 1882 he revisited the coun- 
try. There he met Russian Jews who had settled in Rishon le- 
Zion and members of the *Bilu movement and offered them 
his help. He developed many plans for agricultural activities 
and the development of crafts in Erez Israel, but died a month 
after his arrival. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Szajkowski, in: Jsos, 4 (1942), 291-310; 
N. Sokolow, Hibbath Zion (Eng. 1935), 20, 30-34; S. Jawnieli, Sefer 
ha-Ziyyonut, 2 pt. 2 (1944), 16-23, 34-37; A. Druyanow, Ketavim le- 
Toledot Hibbat Ziyyon ve-Yishuv Erez Yisrael (1919), index; I. Klaus- 
ner, Hibbat Ziyyon be-Rumanyah (1958), index; idem, Be-Hitorer Am 
(1962), index; B. Dinaburg, Mefallesei Derekh (1946), 69-89; J. Shapiro, 
Sefer Mikveh Yisrael (1970); G. Weill, in: Nouveaux Cahiers, 21 (1970), 
2-36; 11 (1967), 11-16; S. Hillels, Mikveh Yisrael (1931). 


[Israel Klausner] 


NETTL, PAUL (1889-1972), musicologist. Born in Hohenelbe, 
Bohemia, Nettl was lecturer in musicology in Prague from 
1919 until 1939, when he immigrated to the United States. He 
taught in Chicago, and at Indiana University (1946-60). His 
works include: Alte juedische Spielleute und Musiker (1923); 
The Story of Dance Music (1947); The Book of Musical Docu- 
ments (1948); The Other Casanova (1950) concerning Lorenzo 
da Ponte; Forgotten Musicians (1951); Beethoven Encyclopedia 
(1956); and Mozart and Masonry (1957). His son BRUNO was 
an ethnomusicologist, specializing in the study of American 
Indian music. 


NETUREI KARTA, group of ultra-religious extremists, 
mainly in Jerusalem, who regard the establishment of a sec- 
ular Jewish state in Erez Israel as a sin and a denial of God, 
and therefore do not recognize the State of Israel. Their name, 
which is Aramaic for “guardians of the City,” derives from a 
passage in the Jerusalem Talmud (Hag. 76:3) stating that re- 
ligious scholars are the guardians and defenders of the city. 
Most of them come from the old yishuv, but they have been 
joined by some immigrants from Hungary, disciples of R. Joel 
*Teitelbaum of Satmar. 

Neturei Karta broke away from *Agudat Israel in 1935, 
when the latter attempted to restrain extremist demands for 
an independent ultra-Orthodox Jerusalem community com- 
pletely separate from the rest of the “Zionist” community. 
The group first adopted the name Hevrat ha-Hayyim, after 
R. Joseph Hayyim *Sonnenfeld. It aimed at creating “a circle 
free from the influence of the contemporary spirit and its fal- 
lacious opinions,’ and a condition of membership was “the 
education of sons and daughters in the traditional Jewish 
manner, without any change (girls’ schools which teach He- 
brew do not provide education in the traditional Jewish man- 
ner).” The last phrase alluded to Agudat Israel’s Bet Yaakov 
girls’ schools, where the language of instruction is Hebrew. 
The name Neturei Karta was first used in 1938 by a group of 
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youths, including members of Hevrat ha-Hayyim, who vio- 
lently opposed the Jewish community’s levying of the volun- 
tary defense tax, kofer ha-yishuv. 

During World War 11, Neturei Karta came out in op- 
position to Agudat Israel, when it cooperated more closely 
with the Jewish community and the *Jewish Agency, and at- 
tacked it in Ha-Homah, a newspaper which began to appear 
in 1944. In 1945, at the elections to the Orthodox Community 
Committee (Vaad ha-Edah ha-Haredit), Neturei Karta and its 
sympathizers gained control; one of their first acts was to ex- 
clude from membership anyone educating his daughters at a 
Bet Yaakov school. During the War of Independence, Neturei 
Karta opposed the creation of a Jewish state and Israel’s con- 
trol of Jerusalem, and tried to bring about the international- 
ization of the city. 

The most consistent members refuse to accept an Israel 
identity card, to recognize the competence of Israel courts, and 
to vote in municipal or general elections. Although they con- 
sist of only a few dozen families - concentrated in the Me’ah 
She'arim quarter of Jerusalem and in Bene Berak - they gained 
some support in wider Orthodox circles by creating periodic 
religious controversies, such as their demonstrations against 
Sabbath violation and mixed bathing. In 1966 Neturei Karta 
split, following the marriage of their leader R. Amram *Blau to 
a convert, Ruth Ben-David. Members of Neturei Karta derive 
their livelihood mostly from small trade and contributions 
from abroad, notably from disciples of the Satmar rabbi in the 
United States. The Neturei Karta continued its spirited anti- 
Israel activities into the 21*t century, demonstrating against 
Zionist organizations at every opportunity and agitating for 
the return of the Land of Israel to the Palestinians. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ha-Edah ha-Haredit, Kez ha-Maarakhah 


(1964); Agudat Israel, Mi Sam Kez la-Maarakhah (1964). WEBSITE: 


www.netureikarta.org. AiG 
enachem Friedman 


NEUBAUER, ADOLF (Abraham; 1831-1907), scholar, au- 
thor, librarian, and bibliographer. Born in Nagybanya, Hun- 
gary, Neubauer studied in Prague with S.J.L. *Rapaport and 
at the universities of Prague and Munich. In 1857 he went to 
Paris, where he pursued research at the Bibliotheque Natio- 
nale, and in 1864 to Jerusalem as a member of the staff of the 
Austro-Hungarian consulate. There, too, he sought out rare 
Hebrew books and manuscripts, discovering in the Karaite 
synagogue a manuscript of extracts from the lexicon of *David 
b. Abraham of Fez (15"* century) which he published in the 
Journal Asiatique in 1861-62. Returning to Paris, he was be- 
friended by the Orientalists S. *Munk, J. *Derenbourg, and 
E. *Renan. Invited to St. Petersburg in 1864 to examine the 
*Firkovich collection of Karaite manuscripts, Neubauer wrote 
a report for the French Ministry of Education (Rapports... 
(1865) with S. Munk) and published Aus der Petersburger Bi- 
bliothek, Beitraege und Dokumente zur Geschichte des Karaeert- 
hums und der karaeischen Literatur (1866). He presented his 
prize-winning essay La Géographie du Talmud (1868) to the 
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Academie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres which in spite of 
some criticism (J. Morgenstern, Die franzoesische Akademie 
und die “Géographie des Talmuds,’ 18707) has remained an im- 
portant reference book. His Notice sur la lexicographie hebrai- 
que... (1863), foreshadowing his edition of Jonah *Ibn Janah’s 
Sefer ha-Dikduk (1875, 19687), with additions and corrections 
by W. Bacher, and Melekhet ha-Shir (1865), a collection of ex- 
tracts from manuscripts concerning Hebrew poetry, belong 
to the same period. 

In 1865 Neubauer settled in England, becoming librarian 
at the Bodleian Library, Oxford (1868), which he enriched by 
judicious purchases, particularly from the Cairo *Genizah; in 
1884 he was appointed reader in rabbinic Hebrew at the uni- 
versity. There he produced some of his finest work, cut short 
in 1899 by failing eyesight. His works there include Catalogue 
of the Hebrew Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library (3 vols., 
1886-1906; the second was finished by A.E. Cowley), with over 
2,500 entries (some items consisting of 20-50 works); the third 
volume contains 40 facsimiles that illustrate Hebrew paleogra- 
phy of different countries and periods. He also prepared a Cat- 
alogue of the Hebrew Manuscripts in the Jews’ College (1886). 

His The Fifty-Third Chapter of Isaiah According to the Jew- 
ish Interpreters (vol. 1, texts, 1876; vol. 2, translations with S.R. 
Driver, 1877; repr. 1969) provided biblical scholarship with an 
anthology of Jewish reactions to christological interpretations. 
He was the first to publish original Hebrew portions of *Ben Sira 
as they were found in the Cairo Genizah, together with the text 
of early versions, quotations of Ben Sira in rabbinical literature, 
and an English translation (with A.E. Cowley, 1897). His two 
volumes of Medieval Jewish Chronicles (Seder ha-Hakhamim ve- 
Korot ha-Yamim, preface and notes in English, 1887-95, repr. 
1967) collected texts of a number of talmudic, geonic, and me- 
dieval historiographical writings. The fruits of Neubauer’s col- 
laboration with Renan were two remarkable works of literary 
history: Les rabbins francais du commencement du quatorziéme 
siécle (1877) and Les écrivains juifs francais du x1Vv° siécle (1893). 
Other editions of his include Vocabulaire hebraico-francais (in: 
Romanische Studien, 2 (1875)), and Petite Grammaire hebraique 
provenant de Yemen (Arabic, 1891) as well as Talmudical and 
Rabbinical Literature (in: Transaction of the Philological Society, 
1875-76). Neubauer also contributed a stream of articles, notes, 
and book reviews to most of the learned Jewish (and many non- 
Jewish) periodicals of his time. In 1901 he moved to Vienna to 
live with his nephew A. *Buechler, and when the latter became 
principal of Jews’ College, London, in 1906, he returned to Lon- 
don where he died shortly afterward. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Adler, in: Studies in Jewish Bibliography... 
in Memory of A.S. Freidus (1929), 31-54 (bibliography); B. Cohen, 
in: KS, 10 (1933/34), 365-71 (supplementary bibliography); H.M.J. 
Loewe, Adolf Neubauer 1831-1931 (1931); A. Ben-Reshef, in: S. Feder- 
bush (ed.), Hokhmat Yisrael be-Eiropah (1965), 242-5. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


NEUBAUER, JACOB (Jekuthiel; 1895-1945), halakhist and 
law historian; born in Leipzig. In 1917 Neubauer published 
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Bibelwissenschaftliche Irrungen and in 1918 his important dis- 
sertation Beitraege zur Geschichte des biblisch-talmudischen 
Eheschliessungsrechts. When he was appointed lecturer at the 
Wuerzburg teachers’ training school, his home became a cen- 
ter of Jewish intellectual life for students of all faculties. In 
1933 he was chief lecturer at the rabbinical seminary in Am- 
sterdam. Neubauer was an outstanding scholar in the history 
of Jewish law and in the exposition of the development of in- 
dividual laws. He died in Bergen-Belsen. His Ha-Rambam al 
Divrei Soferim was published in Jerusalem in 1957. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. de Vries, in: J.J. Neubauer, Ha-Rambam 
al Divrei Soferim (1957), 3-7; I. Grunfeld, Three Generations (1958), 


65-67. 
[Frederik Jacob Hirsch] 


NEUBERG, GUSTAV EMBDEN CARL (1877-1956), Ger- 
man biochemist. Born in Hanover, Neuberg joined the Path- 
ological Institute of the University of Berlin, becoming pro- 
fessor in 1919, and from 1920 directed the Kaiser Wilhelm 
Institute of Biochemistry, Berlin-Dahlem. The Nazis dismissed 
him in 1938, and he went to Amsterdam. In 1939-40 he was 
professor of biochemistry at the Hebrew University of Jeru- 
salem. In 1941 he went to America, was professor at New York 
University until 1950, and then for a time visiting professor at 
Brooklyn Polytechnic. Neuberg’s field of research was prin- 
cipally in sugars, albumen, fermentation processes, the bio- 
chemical action of light, and glycerin substitutes. He was an 
honorary member of ten national academies of science, the 
recipient of many honorary doctorates, prizes, and medals. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Experimental Medicine and Surgery, 5 (1947), 
100-6, incl. bibl.; A. Auhagen, in: Zeitschrift fuer Naturforschung, 4 pt. 
B (1949), 245; Chemical and Engineering News, 25 (1947); 3358. 


[Samuel Aaron Miller] 


NEUBERGER, ALBERT (1908-1996), British biochem- 
ist. Neuberger, born in Hassfurt, Bavaria, qualified as a doc- 
tor of medicine in Wuerzburg. He then settled in England, 
where he undertook research first at London University and 
then (1939-42) at Cambridge. In 1943 he joined the Medical 
Research Council. After war service in India he returned to 
work at the University of London until 1947, when he became 
head of the biochemistry division of the National Institute 
for Medical Research. In 1955 he was appointed professor of 
chemical pathology at St. Mary’s Hospital Medical School in 
London. Neuberger’s main research was in the metabolism of 
proteins and amino acids. He was a fellow of the Royal Soci- 
ety, chairman of the Biochemical Society, and a governor of 
the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. 


[Samuel Aaron Miller] 


NEUBERGER, RICHARD LEWIS (1912-1960), U.S. senator, 
journalist, and author. Neuberger, born near Portland, Ore- 
gon, graduated from the University of Oregon (1935), where he 
edited the student newspaper. He began writing in 1928, and 
in 1933 The Nation published an article of his that realistically 
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described the Nazi persecution of Jews and the preparation 
for war, which he had witnessed on a visit through Germany. 
From 1939 to 1954 he was the New York Times’ Northwest 
correspondent. Neuberger served in the Oregon House of 
Representatives from 1941 to 1942, when he entered the US. 
Army. An aide-de-camp to General James O'Connor during 
the construction of the Alaska Military Highway, he left the 
army a captain in 1945. 

In 1948 Neuberger was elected to the State Senate, and 
in 1955 he became the first Democratic U.S. senator from Or- 
egon in 40 years. An affable liberal, Neuberger was active 
on behalf of natural conservation, civil rights, cancer research 
(he was himself afflicted), housing measures, Congressio- 
nal reform, and Alaska statehood. He was chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Indian Affairs and a member of the Inte- 
rior and Public Works committees, which dealt with conser- 
vation. 

His books, which generally discuss politics and con- 
servation in the northern U.S., include An Army of the Aged 
(with Kelley Loe, 1936), Integrity — The Life of George W. Norris 
(with S.B. Kahn, 1937), Our Promised Land (1938), The Lewis 
and Clark Expedition (1951), Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
(1953), and Adventures in Politics (1954). 

His wife, H. MAURINE (BROWN) NEUBERGER (1907- 
2000) — who was not Jewish - served in the State House of 
Representatives from 1951 to 1955. The couple gained notice 
as the first married couple in U.S. history to serve together in 
a legislature — he in the Oregon Senate and she in the House. 
She worked closely with her husband, completing his Senate 
term after his death. In 1960 she was elected to the Senate, 
serving until 1967. She was the third woman elected to the 
U.S. Senate and the only woman from Oregon to serve in the 
legislative body. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: New York Times (March 10, Nov. 10, 1960); 
US. Congress, 86» Congress 24 Session, Richard Lewis Neuberger 
(1960). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Neal (ed.), They Never Go Back 
to Pocatello: The Selected Essays of Richard Neuberger (2000); Memo- 
rial Services: Held in the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States, Together With Remarks Presented in Eulogy of Richard 
Lewis Neuberger (1960). 


NEUBURGER, MAX (1868-1955), Austrian medical histo- 
rian. Born in Vienna, Neuburger worked at the Rudolfspital 
and the Allegemeines Krankhaus and in 1898 went to teach 
at the University of Vienna. There he devoted himself more 
and more to medical history and was appointed professor of 
the history of medicine in 1904. He developed the depart- 
ment into a proper institute for the study of medical history 
and built up its library and museum (later described by A. 
Levinson, see bibl.). From 1901 to 1913 he collaborated with 
J. Pagel on a revised and enlarged edition of the history of 
medicine by his mentor, Theodor Puschmann. It appeared in 
three volumes, under the title Handbuch der Geschichte der 
Medizin (1902-05), a comprehensive and authoritative ac- 
count of medical history. At the same time he wrote Geschichte 
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New York. Dankmar *Adler, in conjunction with the non-Jew 
Louis Sullivan, was largely responsible for the evolution of the 
American skyscraper. Albert *Kahn, creator of the Ford auto- 
mobile works outside Detroit, has been described as the most 
influential industrial architect of modern times. Other im- 
portant Jewish names in 20'b-century American architecture 
are Louis I. *Kahn, who has been called a major form maker; 
Max *Abramovitz, designer of the Philharmonic Hall in New 
York; Victor Gruen (d. 1980), who may be said to have in- 
vented the suburban shopping center; Albert Mayer (d. 1981) 
and Percival *Goodman, both well known as city planners as 
well as architects; Isadore Rosenfield, a leader in functional 
hospital design; and Gordon *Bunshaft. Ely Jacques *Kahn, 
Richard J. *Neutra, Paul Friedberg, Lawrence Halprin, Ber- 
trand Goldberg, Rudolph Schindler, Arnold W. *Brunner, 
Peter D. *Eisenman, Frank O. *Gehry, Robert A.M. *Stern, 
Daniel *Liebeskind, Stanley *Tigerman, Richard *Meier, and 
James *Polshek. 


In Modern Erez Israel 

The architecture in Jewish towns and settlements in modern 
Erez Israel was conditioned, on the whole, more by the urgent 
housing requirements of the various aliyyot than by any other 
consideration. The aesthetic aspect mostly reflected the trends 
prevalent in the architects’ countries of origin. 

During the Ottoman period two broad categories of 
buildings were built in the country: Arab village buildings, 
constructed on the traditional pattern, without architects, 
using building materials found nearby and in distinctive 
harmony with the terrain; and town architecture, which was 
typically Mediterranean, based on southern Italian mixed 
with traditional Arab styles. In addition, there were buildings 
erected by the Turkish government, which employed Ger- 
man architects. These were of a high standard, in a pleasant, 
restrained style. The buildings erected by the Jewish Coloni- 
zation Association, in a French style, were attractive and less 
pretentious. 

Large-scale Jewish immigration after World War 1 
brought in its wake an acute housing shortage, and there was 
a rush of building unprecedented in Oriental countries. The 
building boom provided full employment for the architects 
and engineers then in the country, but brought about the 
entry of a number of self-taught technicians into the build- 
ing field. Many of the buildings of the period were badly de- 
signed. During the same period, but on an entirely different 
level, there was an attempt by creative architects to achieve a 
modern Oriental style. 

The process of introducing a style and working toward its 
formation was slow and lasted many years. The experiments 
begun by Alexander *Baerwald and his pupils even before 
World War 1 (notably the buildings of the Reali School and 
the Technion in Haifa, 1912) were not continued. The work of 
Zeev Berlin in Tel Aviv is also noteworthy, but no one con- 
tinued his work. British government architects also made at- 
tempts to invent an original colonial style, most notable be- 
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ing the European-influenced Clifford Holiday, and A. St. B. 
Harrison, the romanticist, whose small police stations have 
remained attractive throughout the years. Lastly, there were 
the architects of Jewish institutions: F. Kornberg, who de- 
signed the university campus on Mount Scopus; Eric Men- 
delsohn, who designed the Hadassah Hospital on the same 
hill; Leopold *Krakauer and Richard *Kaufmann who both 
made a particularly valuable contribution to Israel architec- 
ture; and Yohanan *Ratner, who designed the Jewish agency 
building in Jerusalem and who dedicated himself to training 
architects at the *Technion. 

During the 1930s Western European architects became 
prominent in Palestine. They had studied, and in some cases 
worked, with such great teachers as Gropius and Le Corbus- 
ier. Buildings were erected whose architectural style is un- 
questionably balanced. These include urban workers’ housing 
projects by Aryeh *Sharon and J. Neufeld, and the buildings by 
Z. *Rechter, Sh. Misteczkin, D. Karmi, and G. Shani. On the 
other hand, in contrast to the “Orientalists,” there were Euro- 
pean architects who brought with them European concepts of 
architecture and made no attempt to adapt them to local to- 
pography or climate or to translate them into local terms. 

The establishment of the State of Israel in 1948 led to 
mass immigration and the need for mass housing. In the early 
1950s thousands were living in tin huts, wooden prefabs, and 
tents. Permanent accommodation had to be built quickly and 
cheaply. Thus the famous “shikkun” - quickly constructed 
housing project - became a feature of many parts of the coun- 
try. Quantity was the criterion, and the qualitative side was 
neglected, in regard to the building, the materials, and the ef- 
ficiency of execution, as well as the architectural and aesthetic 
aspects. Architectural styles in Israel include the Le Corbus- 
ier style, the Brazilian and the Japanese, brutalism, and plas- 
ticism. There are also attempts to adapt foreign ideas to spe- 
cific conditions in Israel, particularly in terms of protection 
against the sun, and to draw inspiration from ancient Orien- 
tal architecture. Here and there one can find regional motifs, 
such as the use of a vaulted concrete shell, or the mixture of 
concrete and stone. 

Heading the list of noteworthy buildings in Israel are the 
buildings of the Hebrew University in Jerusalem, the Tel Aviv 
University, and the new Technion campus in Haifa, as well as 
the Haifa University (architect: Oscar Niemeyer). The Weiz- 
mann Institute at Rehovot has some good teaching and re- 
search buildings; the Hebrew Union College building in Jeru- 
salem (architect: Heinz *Rau) is another excellent structure. 
Important halls that have been built in the major cities include 
the Mann Auditorium in Tel Aviv (architects: Rechter-Karmi- 
Rechter), Binyanei ha- Ummah in Jerusalem (architect: Zeev 
Rechter), and the Haifa Theater (architect: Shelomo Gilead. In 
Jerusalem the Israel Museum complex is outstanding (archi- 
tects: Mansfeld-Gad), as is the Knesset building (architects: Y. 
Klarwein and D. Karmi) and the new Supreme Court building 
(architects: R. Carmi and A. Carmi Melamed). Housing archi- 
tecture has also improved considerably; well-built projects are 
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der Medizin (vol. 1, 1906; vol. 2, 1911; Eng. trans. by E. Playfair 
1910-25) which served at the time as the most authoritative 
textbook on medical history of the ancient and medieval pe- 
riod, and aroused much interest in its treatment of Arabic and 
Jewish medicine. In 1928 on the occasion of his 60 birthday, 
he was presented with a Festschrift by his colleagues, friends, 
and disciples, Festschrift zur Feier seines 60. Geburtstages... 
Max Neuburger. 

He showed an interest in Jewish aspects of medicine, 
writing Die ersten an der Wiener medizinischen Fakultaet pro- 
movierten Aerzte juedischen Stammes (1918), and in 1936 he 
read a paper on Jewish doctors at the international congress 
for history of medicine in Jerusalem, published as Die Stel- 
lung der juedischen Aerzte in der Geschichte der medizinischen 
Wissenschaften (1936). Neuburger fled from the Nazis in 1938, 
settling in England, where he worked in The Wellcome His- 
torical Medical Museum (1938-48). While in Britain he con- 
tinued his research, writing British Medicine and the Vienna 
School (1943), in which he showed the reciprocal influence of 
both countries in medicine in the 18 and 19‘ centuries, and 
British and German Psychiatry in the Second Half of the Early 
Nineteenth Century (1945). 

On his retirement in 1948 he was presented with Fest- 
schrift zum 80. Geburtstag Max Neuburgers in his honor (con- 
taining a bibliography). He then went to live in the U.S. un- 
til 1952, when he moved to Vienna, where he died. His other 
works include Die Medizin im Flavius Josephus (1919); Her- 
mann Nothnagel; Leben und Wirken (1922); Die Lehre von der 
Heilkraft der Natur im Wandel der Zeiten (1926); and Gomez 
Pereira, ein spanischer Arzt des 16. Jahrhunderts (1936). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Times (March 17, 1955), 8e; Jc (March 25, 
1955), 35; A. Levinson, Professor Neuburger and his Institute for the 


History of Medicine (1924); E. Berghoft, Max Neuburger, Werken und 
Wirken (1948), incl. bibl. 


NEUCHATEL, canton and its capital city in W. Switzerland. 
The earliest records of Jews in the canton date from 1288, when 
they were accused of a blood libel and a number were put to 
death. During the Black Death excesses in 1348 the Jews of 
Neuchatel were burned. After 1476 there are no further refer- 
ences to Jews living in the canton until 1767, when a few who 
had come from Alsace were expelled. In 1772 they arrived in 
the towns of *La Chaux-de-Fonds and Le Locle, but were re- 
fused permanent residence rights. By the 1780s the Jews were 
considered useful to the canton as they played an important 
part in the export of watches, though this did not prevent 
their expulsion in 1790. They began to return in 1812 and ob- 
tained residence rights in 1830. The Jewish population of the 
canton in 1844 was 144. They thrived economically during the 
19" century and in 1900 numbered 1,020, declining, however, 
to 266 by 2000. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Nordman, Les Juifs dans le pays de Neu- 
chatel (1923); A. Weldler-Steinberg, Geschichte der Juden in der 
Schweiz (1966), 56-57, 103. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Musée Historique 
de Lausanne and A. Kamis-Miiller, Vie Juive en Suisse (1992), index; 
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L. Leitenberg, “Evolution et perspectives des communautés en Su- 
isse romande,’ in: Schweiz. Isr. Gemeindebund (ed.), Jued. Lebenswelt 
Schweiz (2004); 100 Jahre Schweiz. Isr. Gemeindebund, 153-66. 


NEUDA, ABRAHAM (1812-1854), rabbi in *Lostice (Los- 
chitz), one of the first in Moravia to have a secular education. 
His father, Aaron Moses, was also a rabbi in Lostice from 
1812 to 1831. When his father became ill, Abraham, a favorite 
pupil of the Landesrabbiner Nahum *Trebitsch of *Mikulov 
(Nikolsburg), substituted for him on the authorization of his 
teacher. After the death of Aaron Moses in 1831 the commu- 
nity elected Abraham rabbi, but this time Trebitsch refused 
his authorization because Abraham had not only preached in 
German but also had acquired too much secular education 
(albeit clandestinely) at the yeshivah. A six-year-long conflict 
was finally brought before the provincial authorities, who re- 
quested the advice of Loeb *Schwab on the matter. Abraham 
was supported by Isaac Noah *Mannheimer. The authorities 
compelled Trebitsch to examine Neuda before a committee of 
two other rabbis and a Catholic priest. In the end Trebitsch 
was forced to acknowledge Neuda as rabbi of Lostice. Neuda 
published a collection of his sermons under the title, Massa 
Devar Adonai, in 1845. In his works, he attempted to recon- 
cile the traditional *derash with the modern sermon. Parts of 
his historical account of the Jews of Moravia were published 
posthumously by Gerson *Wolf in *Neuzeit (1863). 

A year after Neuda’s death, his wife, FANNY (1819-1894), 
sister of the Vienna rabbi Abraham Adolf *Schmiedl1, pub- 
lished in his memory a prayer book in German for women, 
entitled, Stunden der Andacht, ein Gebet-und Erbauungsbuch 
fuer Israels Frauen und Jungfrauen, which attained great popu- 
larity among Jewish women in central Europe. It was the first 
prayer book of its kind to be written by a woman and took 
into account, besides the divine services, all the occasions in 
the life of a woman. Until the 1920s, 28 editions of the prayer 
book had been sold. In 1936 Martha Wertheimer published a 
revised version for the special conditions of Nazi Germany. 
An English translation by M. Maier, Hours of Devotion, was 
published in New York. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Loew, Gesammelte Schriften, 2 (1890), 
203-11; B. Wachstein, in: H. Gold (ed.), Juden und Judengemeinden 
Maehrens... (1929), 319, includes bibliography; I.H. Weiss, Zikhronotai 
(1895), 47-49; S.W. Rosenfeld, Stunden der Andacht (1857), introd. 


[Meir Lamed] 


NEUFELD, DANIEL (1814-1874), Polish writer and educa- 
tor. His name is connected with the Jewish weekly in Polish, 
Jutrzenka (Ayyelet ha-Shahar). Published in Warsaw from 
1861 to 1863, the paper expressed Polish-Jewish solidarity 
during the 1863 revolution. Its goals were threefold; the diffu- 
sion of learning and culture; the promulgation of the idea of 
Jewish responsibility toward the Polish state; and the defense 
of Jews against antisemitism. It published serious works of 
scholarship on Polish Jewry and emphasized Jewish integra- 
tion into the life and affairs of the general community. Such 
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well-known personalities as Hayyim Zelig *Slonimski, editor 
of *Ha-Zefirah, the historian Alexander Krausshar, and Mat- 
tias *Bersohn wrote for the journal. Publication ceased when 
its editor was exiled to Siberia in 1863. 

Neufeld believed in a synthesis of Jewish and Polish cul- 
tures which would combine Polish patriotism and the Jewish 
religion. He was conservative in religious matters and pro- 
gressive in his social concerns. Positively disposed toward 
Hebrew language and literature, Neufeld opposed Yiddish as 
obstructive of Jewish progress. He favored a scientific study 
of Jewish culture as a way of bridging past and present. Op- 
posed to the maskilim of Galicia, he considered *Hasidism a 
positive force, hoping that it would encourage Polonization of 
the Jews. At the same time he opposed extreme assimilation- 
ist tendencies, regarding them as a break with talmudic tra- 
dition, which he saw as a nationalistic and political synthesis 
successful in preserving Jewish spiritual values. Presenting his 
ideas on education to Marquis Wielopolski, Neufeld called for 
the compulsory study of religion, along with Hebrew language, 
Jewish history, and the geography of Erez Israel. Neufeld 
was editor of the Jewish department of a general encyclopedia 
published by his friend Orgelbrand. He wrote a scholarly study 
of Napoleon's *Sanhedrin and a pamphlet on the establishment 
of a *consistory in Poland. Although he began the impor- 
tant task of translating the Bible into Polish, he had difficulty 
in obtaining permission to publish his work, the Catholic 
censors preferring that Jews should have to study the Bible 
in a Christian translation. Permission was finally granted 
on condition that the title page carry the notice that the trans- 
lation was intended for Polish Jews. The Book of Genesis 
with both the Hebrew text and a Polish translation appeared 
in 1863, under the title Piécioksigg Mojzesza dla Zydéw-Po- 
lakow. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Shatzky, Geshikhte fun Yidn in Varshe, 1-3 
(1947-53); indices; A. Levinson, Toledot Yehudei Varsha (1953), 168-9; 


EG, 1 (1953), 245-6, 507-9. 
[Moshe Landau] 


NEUFELD, HENRY (1923-1986), Israeli cardiologist. Neufeld 
was born in Lvov, Poland. He received his M.D. degree at the 
University of Vienna in 1948 and completed his residency 
training there in 1951. He emigrated to Israel in 1951 and, 
from 1951 to 1959 he served as a cardiologist at the Chaim 
Sheba Medical Center in Tel Aviv. After spending two years 
at the Mayo Clinic in Rochester, Minnesota, he returned to 
Israel and became director of the institute of cardiology at 
Tel Ha-Shomer, introducing cardiac intensive care into Israel 
for the first time. Neufeld became professor of medicine at 
the Hebrew University of Jerusalem in 1965. From 1962 he 
served for eight years as the chief scientist of the Ministry of 
Health and professor of medicine and cardiology at Tel Aviv 
University Medical School, where he developed the depart- 
ment of cardiology. He was elected president of the Interna- 
tional Cardiological Federation in 1978 and was president of 
the Israel Heart Association. He was elected in 1984 to the 
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Israel Academy of Sciences and Humanities, and in 1985 he 
received the Israel Prize for medicine. Neufeld was a man of 
great academic and personal distinction; he was an excellent 
clinician and an outstanding humanitarian and leader. He was 
a member of numerous committees of the World Health Or- 
ganization, including the wHo Task Force against Heart Dis- 
ease and the wHo Task Force on Cardiovascular Emergencies. 
Neufeld received worldwide recognition for his work. He was 
an honorary member of cardiac associations in Mexico, Por- 
tugal, Australia and New Zealand, Germany, and Britain. He 
was an honorary fellow of the Council of Clinical Cardiology, 
American Heart Association, and held that society’s Honor- 
ary Citation for International Achievement. He published 
over 400 articles in major cardiology journals, 10 books, and 


22 book chapters. 
[Bracha Rager (2"4 ed.)] 


NEUGARTEN, BERNICE (1916-2001), U.S. psychologist 
and leader in the fields of human development and aging. 
Neugarten was born in Norfolk, Nebraska, to Lithuania-born 
David Levin and his wife, Sadie. She spent her educational and 
academic careers at the University of Chicago, obtaining her 
B.A. (English and French) and M.A. (Educational Psychology), 
before receiving the first doctorate from the innovative inter- 
disciplinary program, the Committee on Human Develop- 
ment, in 1943. She became chair of the Committee in 1969. In 
1980 she started a doctoral program in Human Development 
and Social Policy at Northwestern University but returned to 
the University of Chicago in 1988 as Rothschild Distinguished 
Scholar at the Center on Aging, Health, and Society, retiring in 
1994. She and her husband, Fritz, had two children. Neugar- 
ten was the author or co-author of eight books and numerous 
articles, book chapters, addresses, and reports; these include 
Vita Humane (later titled Human Development) and a collec- 
tion of essays, The Meanings of Age: Selected Papers of Bernice L. 
Neugarten (1996), edited by her daughter, Dr. Dail A. Neugar- 
ten. Neugarten’s research disproved stereotypes about aging 
and the aged as well as misconceptions about development 
over the lifespan. Her coinages, including “the social clock,” 
referring to the way individuals judge whether developments 
in their life are “on-time” or “off-time,’ “age-integrated soci- 
ety,’ “fluid life cycle,” etc., have become mainstays of develop- 
ment studies; and her ideas greatly influenced social and gov- 
ernmental policies. For example, prior to her research, it was 
thought that personality was set early on. In contrast, she and 
her co-author David Gutmann found that personality develops 
and changes throughout life (1958). Similarly, while a vast body 
of medical and biological literature focused on the climacteric, 
her research revealed that middle-aged women did not view 
menopause as a significant event in their lives (1963). Her rec- 
ognition that people age differently, based on their health and 
economic status, as well as chronological age, led her to clus- 
ter 55-74-year-olds as what she dubbed “young-old? and those 
over 75 as “old-old.” In 1969-70 Neugarten chaired a faculty 
study on the status and opportunities open to women faculty 
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and students at the University of Chicago, which made a series 
of recommendations for improving their experiences and add- 
ing to their numbers. She was president of the Gerontological 
Society of America (1969) and served a term on the United 
States Federal Council on Aging in the early 1980s. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: N.K. Schlossberg and L.E. Troll, “Bernice L. 


Neugarten (1916- ),” in: A.N. O’Connell and N.EF. Russo (eds.), Women 
in Psychology: A Bio-Bibliographic Sourcebook (1990), 256-65. 


[Phyllis Holman Weisbard (24 ed.)] 


NEUGEBAUER, OTTO (1899-1990), scientific historian and 
mathematician. Neugebauer was born in Innsbruck, Austria, 
and studied mathematics at the University of Gottingen where 
he later became a staff member. The Nazis forced him to leave 
in 1933, first to Copenhagen and in 1939 for Brown University 
in the United States, where he immediately became a citizen. 
Neugebauer started his career as a mathematician and later 
became the foremost authority on Babylonian mathematics 
and mathematical astronomy throughout the ancient world, 
in Islamic countries, and in medieval and Renaissance Europe. 
His Jewish interest included a study on Maimonides and as- 
tronomy and the Jewish calendar, which he showed to be the 
source of the Islamic calendar. His polymath knowledge made 
him a preeminent historian of the exact sciences and Brown 
became the leading institution in this field. From 1950 he was a 
member of the Institute for Advanced Studies, Princeton. His 
many awards included election to the U.S. National Academy 
of Sciences (1977) and his publications include the definitive 
history of mathematical astronomy. 


[Michael Denman (24 ed.)] 


NEUGEBOREN, JAY (Michael; 1938-__), U.S. writer. He 
graduated from Columbia University, Phi Beta Kappa, in 
1959. Originally and primarily a fiction writer, Neugeboren 
makes sense of the world by imposing narratives on it. In 
both his fiction and his later nonfiction, he fixes on a narrative 
thread running through events, following it even as it twists 
in unexpected and multiple directions. In whichever genre he 
chooses, Neugeboren is, in short, a teller of tales. 

Early in his career, he told tales about invented charac- 
ters, but with nonfiction he draws increasingly on his own 
experience. In Open Heart: A Patient’s Story of Life-Saving 
Medicine and Life-Giving Friendship (2003), he describes the 
technology and compassion that saved his life as a quintu- 
ple-bypass patient. Without formal training in psychiatry, he 
questions in Transforming Madness: New Lives for People Liv- 
ing with Mental Illness (1999) the puzzling, asystematic system 
with which America cares for its mental patients. For over 50 
years, Neugeboren has been caring for his brother Robert, 
who has been sporadically institutionalized for a mental ill- 
ness that has been hard to diagnose and harder to treat. Aban- 
doning polemics to argue for kinder, more inventive, more 
progressive, and just plain better treatment for the mentally 
ill, Neugeboren simply tells the stories of the colorful, often 
strikingly intense mental-health advocates and patients he 
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met while trying to move his brother from one institution 
to another (and, finally, out of institutions entirely). Though 
filled with therapeutic and pharmacological detail, Transform- 
ing Madness is mainly narrated through the stories of these 
afflicted and driven souls. It is a passionate indictment told 
by a gifted raconteur. 

Neugeboren tells his brother's story somewhat more in- 
timately in his award-winning memoir, Imagining Robert: My 
Brother, Madness, and Survival (1997), and somewhat more 
obliquely in his fiction: in the powerfully inventive multilay- 
ered masterpiece The Stolen Jew (1981), one of whose plots 
concerns a writer’s troubled relationship with his deranged 
brother, the characters are deeply connected and painfully 
estranged, often both at once. The recurring story of the two 
brothers, one quite mad, the other brainily rational, may 
serve as a synecdoche for Neugeboren’s overarching interest 
in closeness and apartness. 

The Diaspora is also omnipresent in his work, as a his- 
torical theme, as an ongoing development, and as a metaphor. 
Perhaps the most moving tale in News from the American Di- 
aspora (2005) emerges in the preface, where Neugeboren de- 
scribes his recent first meeting with an elderly cousin, sepa- 
rated from Neugeboren’s family for nearly 60 years following 
the Holocaust. Those early postwar years were covered quite 
differently in his first collection of stories, Corky’s Brother 
(1967), whose themes Neugeboren distinguishes from those 
in his second collection, Don’t Worry about the Kids (1997): 
his early stories, he explains, concerned young people com- 
ing of age, “pastoral versions of growing up in Brooklyn, but 
these new stories are much more demanding of my reader.... 
If the Corky’ Brother stories were pretty paintings, maybe 
you could think of these as woodcuts. The [1997] stories are 
more challenging, they're about grownups instead of teen- 
agers, and their subject is mainly family life and things that 
threaten it, though the voices of the stories - and the set- 
tings - are more varied than my earlier work. Some ... are 
ghost stories, of a sort, more like Cheever’s urban fantasies 
than like Singer’s”” Moving beyond the appealing first-person 
narration employed throughout Corky’s Brother, particularly 
in the title story, he noted one technical shift: “I'm able to be 
a little more expansive in third person, use more far-ranging 
images and metaphors.” 

Neugeboren’s linguistic playfulness, using puns, stories 
within stories, jokes, dreams, and fantasy, has increasingly 
touched on the borders of traditional fiction. As prolific as 
he has been in other genres — he has written prize-winning 
screenplays such as The Hollow Boy (1991), children’s litera- 
ture such as Poli: A Mexican Boy in Early Texas (1989), and 
personal memoirs such as Parentheses: An Autobiographical 
Journal (1970), and has edited and introduced his brother’s 
‘The Hillside Diaries and Other Writings (2004) and The Story 
of Story Magazine by Martha Foley (1980) - Neugeboren is 
a novelist at heart. In a 20-year period, he wrote six novels, 
varying widely and inventively in their descriptions of the life 
of the mind and the life of the body: Big Man (1966), Listen 
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Ruben Fontanez (1968), Sam’s Legacy (1974), An Orphan's Tale 
(1976), The Stolen Jew (1981), and Before My Life Began (1985); 
and he continued to write fiction in his retirement from ac- 
ademic life. From 1971 through 2001, Neugeboren served at 
the University of Massachusetts, Amherst, as writer-in-resi- 


dence and professor. 
[Steven Goldleaf (24 ed.)] 


NEUGROESCHEL, MENDEL (1903-1965), Yiddish poet, es- 
sayist, and editor. Born in Nowy Sacz, Galicia, Neugroeschel 
practiced law in Vienna until the Anschluss. He was sent to 
the Dachau and Buchenwald concentration camps but was 
released in March 1939 and immigrated to Brazil. Two years 
later he settled in New York. In his Vienna period he was in- 
fluenced by Rainer Maria Rilke and *Mani-Leib, as is evident 
from his first three lyric collections: In Shvartsn Malkhes (“In 
the Dark Realm,’ 1924), Getseltn (“Tents,’ 1930), and Kaylikh- 
dige Teg (“Circular Days,’ 1935). In 1936 he published Kleyne 
Antologye fun der Yidisher Lirik in Galitsye 1897-1935 (“A Brief 
Anthology of Yiddish Poetry in Galicia”). In New York he 
felt himself a stranger and wrote sad, nostalgic lyrics about 
the Jewish world of his youth. His prose study, “Di Moderne 
Yidishe Literatur in Galitsie” (“Modern Yiddish Literature in 
Galicia,” in: Fun Noentn Over, 1 (1955), 267-398), affords rich 
insight into the Galician neo-romantic group which was in- 
fluential between 1904 and 1918. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 6 (1965), 212f.; Rejzen, Leksikon, 2 
(1927), 552; J. Leftwich, The Golden Peacock (1961). 


[Melech Ravitch] 


NEULANDER, ARTHUR H. (1896- 1988), U.S. Conserva- 
tive rabbi, author. Neulander was born in Hungary and im- 
migrated to the United States in 1903. He received his M.A. 
from New York University in 1918 and was ordained at the 
*Jewish Theological Seminary in 1921. Neulander spent his en- 
tire career as a congregational rabbi on the East Coast of the 
United States, serving Temple Gates of Prayer, Flushing, N.y. 
(1922-25); Society for the Advancement of Judaism, New York 
City (1925-26); Temple Beth-El, Camden, N.J. (1926-27); Tem- 
ple Beth Israel, Richmond Hill, n.y. (1928-53); and Bayswater 
Jewish Center, Far Rockaway, N.y. (1953-68). Neulander’s con- 
tributions to the workings of the *Rabbinical Assembly, mean- 
while, were instrumental in shaping Conservative Judaism. 
As a member and later chairman (1954-59) of the Ra’s Com- 
mittee on Jewish Law and Standards, he wrote and influenced 
key responsa that modernized *halakhah: permitting the use 
of electricity on Shabbat “in consonance with the spirit of the 
Sabbath”; permitting aliyyot (to the Torah) for women; and 
reopening the study of the *agunah problem. 

Neulander also served for many years on the Ra’s execu- 
tive committee and edited the Proceedings of the Rabbinical 
Assembly (1941-44). In addition, he chaired the Committee on 
Textbook Publications for the United Synagogue Commission 
on Jewish Education (1946-47). On behalf of the U.S. govern- 
ment and world Jewry, Neulander traveled to Hungary in the 
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wake of that country’s 1956 revolt against Communist oppres- 
sion to escort 20,000 fleeing Jewish refugees to the United 
States. As a regional officer of the Zionist Organization of 
America, he spearheaded fundraising efforts that enabled the 
purchase of the land now belonging to Neveh Ilan, a moshav 
in the Jerusalem Corridor settled by many American olim. 


[Bezalel Gordon (2™4 ed.)] 


NEUMAN, ABRAHAM AARON (1890-1970), U.S. rabbi, 
historian, and educator. Neuman was born in Brezan, Austria, 
and immigrated to the United States in 1898. He studied at the 
Rabbi Isaac Elhanan Yeshivah, Columbia University, and the 
Jewish Theological Seminary, where he was ordained in 1912. 
Before his ordination, he taught at the Teachers Institute of the 
Seminary, but the year after, he joined the faculty of *Dropsie 
College in Philadelphia, where he taught history until 1940. 
Neuman held rabbinical posts in Philadelphia at the B’nai Je- 
shurun congregation (1919-27) and the Sephardi congregation 
Mikveh Israel (1927-40). After Cyrus Adler’s death in 1940 
Neuman became president of Dropsie College, a post he held 
until his retirement in 1966. During his incumbency the col- 
lege expanded its curriculum, adding departments in Middle 
Eastern studies, education, and philosophy. Active in the de- 
velopment of the Zionist movement in the United States and 
renowned as an orator, he was much sought after as a public 
speaker. He also participated actively in the work of the United 
Synagogue of America. 

Neuman produced a number of works of high schol- 
arly merit, chief among them being The Jews in Spain (2 
vols., 1942). Based primarily on the responsa of Solomon ibn 
*Adret (RaShBA), the work has served as a model of research 
in this type of Jewish source material. Cyrus Adler, a Biogra- 
phy (1942) is the evaluation of the life of an exemplary pub- 
lic servant during the period when American Jewry was as- 
suming worldwide responsibilities. Neuman contributed to 
many scholarly periodicals, and a number of these studies 
appeared in Landmarks and Goals (1953). From 1940 to 1966 
he collaborated with Solomon Zeitlin in editing the Jewish 
Quarterly Review. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zeitlin, in: Studies and Essays in Honor of 


A.A. Neuman (1962), vii-xiii. 
[Solomon Grayzel] 


NEUMANN, ALFRED (1895-1952), German novelist. Born 
in Lautenburg, West Prussia, Neumann studied in Munich. 
For several years he was literary adviser to the Munich pub- 
lishing house of Georg Mueller. In 1938 he settled in Nice and 
from there emigrated to the U.S. in 1941. Neumann moved 
from Los Angeles to Florence in 1949 and died in Switzerland. 
Together with Heinrich Mann, Max *Brod, Alfred *Doeblin 
and Lion *Feuchtwanger, Neumann was responsible for the 
revival of the German historical novel. 

His first great work, Der Patriot (1925), dramatized in 
English as Such Men are Dangerous, dealt with the assassina- 
tion of Czar Paul of Russia. Der Teufel (1926) was set during 
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the reign of Louis xvi of France. Rebellen (1927) and Guerra 
(1929) were concerned with the uprising of the Carbonari and 
the Risorgimento movement in 19**-century Italy. His other 
historical novels include Koenig Haber (1926), in which the 
central character recalls the rise and fall of Joseph Suess *Op- 
penheimer (“Jew Suess”); Koenigin Christine von Schweden 
(1936); Neuer Caesar (1934); Kaiserreich (1936); and Die Volks- 
freunde (1941), concerning the government of Napoleon 111, 
the occupation of Paris in 1870, and the uprising of the com- 
mune in 1871. In his Es waren ihre sechs (1949) he was inspired 
by the resistance movement of the White Rose (Weisse Rose) 
among Munich students opposing National Socialism. 

In 1950, an editon of his collected works (Gesammelte 
Werke) was published in two volumes. A selection of his work 
(Eine Auswahl aus seinem Werk) in one volume was edited 
by G. Stern in 1979. In 1977 Neumann’s Correspondence with 
Thomas *Mann appeared (ed. P. de Mendelssohn). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E Lennartz, Deutsche Dichter und Schrift- 
steller unserer Zeit (1959°), 552-5. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Umlauf, 
Exil, Terror, Illegalitét. Die aesthetische Verarbeitung politischer Er- 
fahrungen in ausgewaehlten Romanen aus dem Exil 1933-1945 (1982); 
G. Stern, “Alfred Neumann, in: G. Stern, Literatur im Exil (1989), 
249-81; G.F. Probst, “Alfred Neumann’s and Erwin Piscator’s Dra- 
matization of Tolstoy’s ‘War and Peace’ and the Role of Theatre as a 
Contribution to America’s War Efforts,’ in: Exile and Enlightenment 
(1987), 265-72; G. Stern, “The Image of America in Exile Literature: 
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Alfred Neumann’s Unpublished Film Script ‘Commencement Day, 
in: H.D. Osterle (ed), Amerika (1989), 19-28. 


[Rudolf Kayser / Kurt Feilchenfeld (2"4 ed.)] 


NEUMANN, EMANUEL (1893-1980), U.S. Zionist leader. 
Neumann was born in Libau (Liepaja), Latvia, and was 
brought to the United States by his parents shortly after his 
birth. He received a B.A. in modern languages and a doctorate 
of laws from Columbia University; he practiced law in New 
York City for many years while dedicating much of his life to 
the establishment and development of the state of Israel. 

Active in American Zionist affairs from his youth, Neu- 
mann edited the Young Judean in 1914-15, and served as edu- 
cation director of the Zionist Organization of America (z0A) 
in 1918-20. Neumann was later elected president of the zoa 
in 1947-49, and again in 1956-58. 

As a co-founder of the *Keren Hayesod in the USS. in 
1921, Neumann served as its director from 1921 to 1925 and was 
chairman of the executive committee of the United Palestine 
Appeal from 1925-28. He was also president of the Jewish Na- 
tional Fund in the U.S. from 1929 to 1930, and from 1931 to 1941 
he was a member of the Jewish Agency in Jerusalem. Return- 
ing to the US., he was political representative of the Jewish 
Agency in Washington during the 1940s and instrumental in 
winning influential political figures to Zionism. 

In 1943 Neumann organized and directed the work of 
the Commission on Palestine Surveys that presented an in- 
vestment proposal of approximately $200 million in irriga- 
tion facilities and hydroelectric power development in the 
Jordan Valley. 
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A close collaborator of Abba Hillel *Silver in influenc- 
ing the Jewish community and American public opinion to 
the post-World War 11 Zionist program, Neumann served 
with Silver as vice chairman of the American Zionist Emer- 
gency Council. 

In 1947 he was a member of the Jewish Agency panel 
in its unsuccessful negotiations with England and a member 
of the agency’s delegation to the uN Special Committee on 
Palestine which recommended that Palestine be partitioned. 
Although Neumann had opposed partition, he accepted the 
committee’s recommendation as the best that the Jews would 
be able to obtain. After Israel’s establishment, Neumann de- 
voted himself to obtaining military and economic aid, and 
political sympathy for the country. 

From 1951 to 1953 he headed the Jewish Agency’s eco- 
nomic department and its information and public relations 
department. He was appointed chairman of the United States 
section of the World Zionist Organization-Jewish Agency in 
1956, a position he held until 1972. Neumann also founded the 
Herzl Foundation in 1954 and the Tarbuth Foundation for the 
Advancement of Hebrew Culture in 1961, and served as inau- 
gural president for both organizations. 

In 1958, he led a majority of the World Conference of 
General Zionists into a new organization of the same name, 
remaining as president until 1963 when he was elected presi- 
dent of the World Union of General Zionists. While in these 
positions, Neumann voiced the belief that while Jews in the 
United States owed political allegiance only to the United 
States, their spiritual allegiance belonged to their Jewish heri- 
tage. In 1976, he published In The Arena: An Autobiographical 
Memoir. He died in Tel Aviv. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Alfred E. Clark, Obituary, New York Times 


(Oct. 27, 1980). 
[Jonathan Freund (2™ ed.)] 


NEUMANN, ERICH (1905-1960), Israeli psychologist and 
psychoanalyst. Neumann, who was born in Berlin, studied 
analytical psychology under Carl Jung in Zurich. In 1934 he 
immigrated to Palestine, where he resumed his career as a psy- 
choanalyst and therapist of the Jungian school. Later he was a 
frequent lecturer at the Eranos congresses in Ascona. 

Neumann dealt with the inner crisis of modern man 
in two works, Tiefenpsychologie und neue Ethik (1949; Depth 
Psychology and a New Ethic, 1966) and Krise und Erneuerung 
(1961). Another major work, Ursprungsgeschichte des Bewusst- 
seins (1949), first created a systematization of the human con- 
sciousness. The principal themes of his research into depth 
psychology were the world of archetypes, the psychology of 
creative man, the psychology of the female, and the archetypal 
in art. Other major publications were Umkreisung der Mitte, 
3 vols. (1953-54); Die Grosse Mutter (1956; The Great Mother, 
1955); Der schoepferische Mensch... (1959); Die archetypische 
Welt Henry Moores (1961; The Archetypal World of Henry 
Moore, 1959); Das Kind (1963); and essays in the Eranos-Jahr- 
buch, and psychological journals. 
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NEUMANN, HENRY (1882-1966), U.S. Ethical Culture 
leader. Neumann, who was born in New York, became leader 
of the newly formed Brooklyn Society for Ethical Culture in 
1911, serving until his retirement in 1961. He also taught eth- 
ics in New York’s Ethical Culture schools. In 1922, with his 
wife Julie, he founded the Brooklyn Ethical Culture School. 
Neumann’s work reflects a combination of classic wit, moral 
rigor, and ethical humanism. Chief among his seven books is 
Education for Moral Growth (1923). Key figure in the Ameri- 
can Ethical Union (Federation of Ethical Culture Societies), 
he was editor of The Standard (later the Ethical Outlook) and 
chairman of the Fraternity of Ethical Leaders (1952-61). 


[Howard B. Radest] 


NEUMANN, JOHANN (Johnny) LUDWIG VON (1903- 
1957), U.S. mathematician. Von Neumann was born in Buda- 
pest and showed outstanding mathematical ability at an early 
age. He accepted a chair at Princeton University in 1931. Two 
years later he was appointed the first professor of mathemati- 
cal physics at the newly formed Institute for Advanced Study 
at Princeton. In 1954 his health began to deteriorate, and he 
died after a prolonged and painful illness. 

Von Neumann’s thought processes were rapid and his as- 
sociates often found it difficult to keep up with his vast flow 
of ideas. He was also a linguist and could converse in seven 
European languages. He preferred general to special prob- 
lems, and rarely worried about mathematical elegance. In 
connection with a long-winded but straightforward proof he 
is quoted as saying that he “didn’t have the time to make the 
subject difficult.” Von Neumann’ interest in quantum me- 
chanics was aroused by his stay in Goettingen in 1926. He 
aimed at developing the subject as a vigorous mathematical 
discipline in Mathematische Grundlagen der Quantenmechanik 
(1932). This investigation led him to research in Hilbert space 
and the initiation of continuous geometry. In addition, Von 
Neumann made important contributions to measure theory, 
ergodic theory, continuous groups, topology, classical me- 
chanics, hydrodynamic turbulence, and shock waves. He 
opened up a new branch of mathematics with his paper “Zur 
Theorie der Gesellschaftsspiele? (in Mathematische Annalen, 
100 (1928), 295-320) and the book Theory of Games and Eco- 
nomic Behavior (1944, 1953°) written in collaboration with O. 
Morgenstern. 

Von Neumann's work in the war effort convinced him of 
the need for high-speed computers. He was instrumental in 
the development of MANIAC (the mathematical analyzer, nu- 
merical integrator, and computer) and was a member of the 
US. Atomic Energy Commission from 1955 until his death. 
His Von Neumann Collected Works were published in six vol- 
umes from 1961 to 1963. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Current Biography Yearbook 1955 (1956), 
624-7; Bochner, in: National Academy of Sciences, Biographical 
Memoirs, 32 (1958), 438-57; Bulletin of the American Mathematical 
Society, 64:3, pt. 2 (May 1958), special issue dedicated to J. von Neu- 
mann, incl. bibl.; F Smithies, in: Journal of the London Mathematical 
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(incl. bibl.). 
[Barry Spain] 


NEUMANN, ROBERT (1897-1975), novelist and satirist. 
Born in Vienna, the son of a mathematician and bank director, 
Neumann studied chemistry and literature and got his Ph.D. 
with a thesis on Heinrich Heine. After losing his money in the 
inflation of the 1920s, he went to sea. His two early verse col- 
lections Gedichte (1919) and Zwanzig Gedichte (1923) attracted 
little attention, but Mit fremden Federn (1927), a volume of 
parodies, brought him fame. Of the works that followed, the 
anti-Nazi novels Sintflut (1929) and Die Macht (1932; Eng. tr. 
Mammon, 1933), and Unter falscher Flagge (1932), another 
book of parodies, were particularly successful. In February 
1934, less than a year after the public burning of his books 
by the Nazis, he moved to England. Other works of his pre- 
World War 11 period were the novels Karriere (1931; On the 
Make, 1932); Sir Basil Zaharoff, der Koenig der Waffen (1934; 
Zaharoff, the Armaments King, 1935); Struensee (1935; The 
Queen's Doctor, 1936); and An den Wassern von Babylon (writ- 
ten 1937-38, Ger. orig. publ. 1945; By the Waters of Babylon, 
1939). 

Neumann also began to write in English, later novels 
including The Inquest (1944; Bibiana Santis (Ger.), 1950); 
Children of Vienna (1946; Kinder von Wien, 1948); and Blind 
Man’ Buff (1949). A witty and ironical writer and a gifted po- 
litical and social satirist, he had a fondness for the erotic and 
a genius for parodying modern poets. After the war, when he 
settled in Switzerland, he wrote an autobiography, Mein altes 
Haus in Kent (1957), and then turned to somber themes relat- 
ing to the Holocaust. Works of this kind are the documenta- 
ries, Ausfluechte unseres Gewissens (1960), on Hitler's “Final 
Solution”; Hitler, Aufstieg und Untergang des Dritten Reiches 
(1961); The Pictorial History of the Third Reich (1962); and Der 
Tatbestand oder Der gute Glaube der Deutschen (1965). Neu- 
mann also wrote plays for radio and television and another 
autobiography, Vielleicht das Heitere, was published in 1968. 
Selected editions of his parodies appeared as Typisch Robert 
Neumann (with a preface by R.W. Leonhardt) in 1975 and 
Meisterparodien (ed. by J. Jessen) in 1988. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Robert Neumann: Stimmen der Freunde... 
Zum 60. Geburtstag... (1957), incl. bibl.; H. Zohn, Wiener Juden in der 
deutschen Literatur (1964), 89-94. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: U. Scheck, 
Die Prosa Robert Neumanns: mit einem bibliographischen Anhang 
(1985); E Fuerbeth, “‘Iwri anochi. Ich bin Hebraeer’. Juedische Iden- 
titaet bei Friedrich Torberg und Robert Neumann in der Literaturkri- 
tik; nur ein Formproblem?” in: I. Wintermeyer (ed.), Kleine Lauben, 
Arcadien und Schnabelewopski (1995), 148-162; R. Dove, “‘Ein Ex- 
perte des Uberlebens. Robert Neumann in British Exile 1933-45,” in: 
Aliens - Uneingebuergerte (1994), 159-173; T. Hilsheimer, “Das Scheit- 
ern der Wirtschaftsmacht an den politischen Umstaenden. Robert 


Neumanns Exilerzaehlung ‘Sephardi? in: C.D. Krohn (ed.), Exil und 
Avantgarden, (1998), 127-141; R. Dove, Journey of No Return. Five 
German-Speaking Literary Exiles in Britain, 1933-1945, (2000); idem, 
“Fremd ist die Stadt und leer...”. Fiinf deutsche und oesterreichische 
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NEUMANN, YEHESKEL MOSHE (1893-1956), Yiddish 
poet, satirist, journalist, editor. Born in Zhichlin, Poland, he 
was educated in Lodz. He wrote for the Lodzher Morgnblat, 
edited booklets on literature and art, and was a founder of the 
Lodz writers’ group “Yung Yiddish”; he later wrote film and 
theater reviews for the Warsaw daily Haynt, whose literary 
editor he became in 1933. In addition to contributing to vari- 
ous Yiddish periodicals, he was among the pioneers of Yiddish 
film, co-writing the scripts for “Al Het” (“For the Sin,” 1936) 
and “Tkias Kaf” (“Handshake,” 1937). During World War 11 
he fled to Russia, before immigrating to Palestine (1940) and 
joining the editorial board of the daily Davar. He wrote about 
problems of the Yiddish and Hebrew theater, published arti- 
cles in the Yiddish journal Di Goldene Keyt, and wrote about 
Jewish artists and architects. He also composed the dramatic 
poem “Don Kishot in Shotn fun der Palme” [“Don Quixote 
in the Shadow of the Palm Tree,” in: Di Goldene Keyt (1951)] 
and “A Khasene in Yerusholayim” (“A Wedding in Jerusalem,’ 
ibid., 1953). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 2 (1927), 561-4; LNYL, 
6 (1965), 222-6. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sh. Lubetkin, Publitsistn 
(1937); 57-64; M. Ravitch, Mayn Leksikon, 1 (1945), 144-46. 


[Israel Ch. Biletzky] 


NEUMARK, DAVID (1866-1924), scholar and philosopher 
of Reform Judaism. Born in Galicia, Neumark was ordained as 
rabbi at the Lehranstalt fuer die Wissenschaft des Judenthums 
in 1897. He served as rabbi in Rakonitz (Rakovnik), Bohemia, 
from 1897 to 1904, and as editor in chief of the division of phi- 
losophy and halakhah of the proposed Hebrew encyclopedia 
Ozar ha-Yahadut from 1904 to 1907, whose specimen volume 
on the principle and philosophy of Judaism he edited in 1906. 
He was professor of Jewish philosophy at the Veitel-Heine- 
Ephraimschen Lehranstalt in Berlin in 1907 and professor of 
philosophy at the Hebrew Union College in Cincinnati from 
1907 to 1924. In 1919 Neumark founded The Journal of Jewish 
Lore and Philosophy, which became The Hebrew Union Col- 
lege Annual in 1921. 

Neumark’s philosophy of Judaism is representative of the 
Reform Jewish position of his time, and includes the following 
points: Judaism is an evolving religion which has undergone 
change in the past and will continue to do so in the future; the 
vital continuing element in Judaism is ethical monotheism, 
which Jewish philosophy must defend, explicate, and refine; 
the Bible was written by men, and while it is a source of inspi- 
ration and instruction, it is not binding and may be disagreed 
with. Neumark was unusual among the Reformists of his day 
in that he was an ardent Zionist. However, on the basis of his 
philosophy of Judaism, he insisted that Zionism must have a 
religious base, which for him was the only raison détre for any 
significant Jewish enterprise. 

Neumark’s scholarship reflected his concept of Judaism. 
He attempted in his many works to show that throughout the 
evolution of Judaism the basic commitment of the Jew was to 
religion, and that the Jews remained true to Judaism through 
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the ages only because their concepts of God and morality dif- 
fered from and were superior to all other religions and phi- 
losophies of their time. Neumark’s magnum opus, Geschichte 
der juedischen Philosophie des Mittelalters (1907-10; translated 
into Hebrew under the title Toledot ha-Filosofyah be- Yisrael, 
vol 1, 1922, vol. 2, 1929), combines considerable acumen and 
occasional penetrating insights with a lack of critical method 
and an excess of imagination. His Essays in Jewish Philosophy 
(1929) contains a bibliography of his writings, which also in- 
cluded “The Philosophy of Judaism” (HuCA 1925), The Phi- 
losophy of the Bible (1918), and Toledot ha-Ikkarim be- Yisrael 


(Odessa, 2 vols., 1912-19). 
[Alvin J. Reines] 


NEUMARK, EPHRAIM (1860-%), traveler and writer. Born 
in Eastern Europe, Neumark was taken by his parents to Erez 
Israel. At the age of 23 he left *Tiberias on a three-year journey 
through the Jewish communities in *Syria, Kurdistan, Meso- 
potamia, * Persia, *Afghanistan, and Central Asia. The account 
of his travels, Massa‘ be-Erez ha-Kedem, is distinguished by 
critical observation and scholarly approach. He gives a de- 
tailed picture of every aspect of the Jewish communities in 
the Orient, their geographical diffusion, occupations, religious 
life, practices, and customs. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: KS, 24 (1947-48), 28-29; E. Neumark, Massa‘ 
be-Erez ha-Kedem, ed. by A. Yaari (1967), with introd. and notes; 
idem, in: Ha-Asif, 5 (1889), 39-75. 

[Walter Joseph Fischel] 


NEUMEYER, ALFRED (1867-1944), lawyer, chairman of the 
Jewish Community of Munich (Israelitische Kultusgemeinde 
Muenchen); founder and chairman of the Association of Jew- 
ish Communities in Bavaria (Verband Bayerischer Israeli- 
tischer Gemeinden). Born in Munich, Neumeyer completed 
the renowned Maximilians-Gymnasium and studied law in 
Munich and Berlin. He worked as a judge in several Bavarian 
cities until he was appointed to the Higher State Court (Ober- 
landesgericht) in Munich in 1918. In 1929 he was appointed to 
the Bavarian Highest State Court (Oberstes Bayerisches Landes- 
gericht) in Munich. In June 1933 he was forced to retire. Neu- 
meyer led the Jewish community in Munich until his immi- 
gration to Colonia Avigdor (Argentina) in January 1941. His 
brother, Karl *Neumeyer, committed suicide in July 1941. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Alfred Neumeyer, Erinnerungen (Manu- 
script, Leo Baeck Institute New York; copy of manuscript at Bavarian 
State Library Munich); A. Neumeyer, “Alfred Neumeyer (1867-1944). 
Richter und Vorsitzender des Verbandes Israelitischer Kultusgemein- 
den in Bayern bis 1941,” in: Geschichte und Kultur der Juden in Bay- 


ern (1988), 235-41. 
[Andreas Heusler (2"4 ed.)] 


NEUMEYER, KARL (1869-1941), German international 
lawyer. Born in Munich, Neumeyer completed the renowned 
Maximilians-Gymnasium. After studying law in Munich, 
Berlin, and Geneva, he became a lecturer at the University 
of Munich in 1910. He was a member of the Institut de Droit 
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International in The Hague and represented Germany at the 
sixth Hague conference on private international law in 1928. 
In 1929 he was made professor of international law at Mu- 
nich University and in 1931 became dean of the faculty of law. 
Though removed from all his posts in 1933 following the Nazi 
rise to power, Neumeyer refused to leave Germany and con- 
tinued his research under most difficult conditions. After the 
Nazis confiscated Neumeyer’s private library and it became 
obvious that the couple would be forced to leave their resi- 
dence at Koeniginstrasse, Karl Neumeyer and his wife, Anna, 
committed suicide in July 1941. His brother Alfred *Neumeyer 
immigrated to Argentina in January 1941. 

Neumeyer was the author of several important works 
on international law, including Die gemeinrechtliche Entwick- 
lung des internationalen Privat-und Strafrechts bis Bartolus (2 
vols., 1901-16), a history of international law; Internationales 
Privatrecht (1923), a detailed analysis of the sources of inter- 
national law; and Internationales Verwaltungsrecht (4 vols., 
1910-36), in which he set out his system of international ad- 
ministrative law. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: American Journal of International Law, 
35 (1941), 672. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Vogel, “Karl Neumeyer 
(1869-1941). Ein Lebenswerk: das “Internationale Verwaltungsrecht,” 
In: H. Heinrichs, H.Franzki, K. Schmalz, and M. Stolleis (eds.), 
Deutsche Juristen Juedischer Herkunft (1993), 531-41; A. Neumeyer, 
Lichter und Schatten. Eine Jugend in Deutschland (1967). 


[Andreas Heusler (2"4 ed.)] 


NEUSNER, JACOB (1932-_), leading figure in the American 
academic study of religion. He has achieved this prominence 
and influence in three ways. First, he revolutionized the study 
of Judaism and brought it into the field of religion. Second, he 
built intellectual bridges between Judaism and other religions 
and thereby laid the groundwork for durable understanding 
and respect among religions. Third, through his teaching and 
his publication programs, he advanced the academic careers 
of younger scholars and teachers, both within and outside the 
study of Judaism. Neusner’s influence on the study of Judaism 
and religion is broad, powerful, distinctive, and enduring. 


Judaism and the Study of Religion 
Educated at Harvard, Jewish Theological Seminary, Oxford, 
and Columbia, Neusner began his career in the early 1960s, 
when religion was a minor field in American universities, 
largely limited to biblical studies and Christian (mostly Prot- 
estant) theology. Judaism was studied parochially, confined 
primarily to Jewish institutions. Neusner changed this. He un- 
derstood that the power of the study of religion is its capacity 
to generalize, to discern common structures across religions, 
and, through them, to understand the similarities and differ- 
ences among diverse traditions. Neusner also knew, as did 
no other student of Judaism, that scholars cannot generalize 
about religions that are closed to them. 

Neusner addressed these problems in two ways. First, 
he established a career agenda to bring critical questions to 
the study of Judaism. His staggering success transformed not 
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only the study of Judaism; it also affected the study of reli- 
gion. Neusner was the first to see that the sources of classical 
Judaism were not constructed to answer standard historical 
questions. He invented the documentary study of Judaism, 
through which he showed, relentlessly and incontrovertibly, 
that each document of the rabbinic canon has a discrete focus 
and agenda, and that the history of ancient Judaism has to be 
told in terms of its texts rather than personalities or events. His 
Judaism: The Evidence of the Mishnah (Chicago, 1981, trans- 
lated into Hebrew and Italian) is the classic statement of his 
work and the first of many comparable volumes on the other 
documents of the rabbinic canon. 

Neusner’s discovery of the centrality of documents led to 
his even more decisive perception of Judaism as a system: an 
integrated network of beliefs, practices, and values that yield 
a coherent worldview and picture of reality for its adherents. 
This approach generated a series of very important studies on 
the way Judaism creates categories of understanding and how 
those categories relate to one another, even as they emerge di- 
versely in discrete rabbinic documents. Neusner’s work shows, 
for instance, how deeply Judaism is integrated with the system 
of the Pentateuch, how such categories as “merit” and “purity” 
work in Judaism, and how classical Judaism absorbed and 
transcended the destruction of the Jerusalem Temple in 70 
c.E. His work depicts Rabbinic Judaism as the result of human 
labor in response to what its adherents believe is God’s call and 
demonstrates its persistent vitality and imagination. 

Second, in the process of producing his scholarship, 
Neusner translated, analyzed, and explained virtually the 
entire rabbinic canon - a massive compendium of texts - in 
English. The Mishnah, the Tosefta, the Jerusalem Talmud, the 
Babylonian Talmud, and nearly every work of rabbinic Bible 
interpretation are available to scholars of all backgrounds be- 
cause of Neusner’s scholarship. In the study of Judaism, no one 
in history can match Neusner’s work. 

In all of this, Neusner made Judaism and its study avail- 
able to scholars and laypeople of every background and per- 
suasion. That Judaism is now a mainstream component of 
the American study of religion is due almost entirely to Jacob 
Neusner’s scholarship. 


Bridges of Intellect and Understanding 

Neusner’s work did not stop with his exposition - in transla- 
tion, description, and interpretation — of Judaism alone. To the 
contrary, unlike any other scholar of his generation, Neusner 
deliberately built outward from Judaism to other religions. He 
sponsored a number of very important conferences and col- 
laborative projects that drew different religions into conver- 
sation on common themes and problems. Among other top- 
ics, Neusner’s efforts have produced conferences and books 
on the problems of religion and society, religion and material 
culture, religion and economics, religion and altruism, and re- 
ligion and tolerance. These collaborations build on Neusner’s 
intellectual vision, his notion of a religion as a system, and 
would not have been possible otherwise. By working towards 
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general questions from the perspective of a discrete religion, 
Neusner produced results of durable consequence for under- 
standing other religions as well. 

In addition to these efforts, Neusner has written a num- 
ber of works exploring the relationship of Judaism to other 
religions around difficult issues of understanding and misun- 
derstanding. For instance, his A Rabbi Talks with Jesus (Phila- 
delphia, 1993, translated into German, Italian, and Swedish; 
second edition Montreal and Kingston, Ithaca, 2004) estab- 
lishes a religiously sound framework for Judaic-Christian in- 
terchange and earned the praise of Pope Benedict xvi. He also 
has collaborated with other scholars to produce comparisons 
of Judaism and Christianity, for instance, The Bible and Us: A 
Priest and A Rabbi Read Scripture Together (New York, 1990, 
translated into Spanish and Portuguese; second edition Com- 
mon Ground: A Priest and A Rabbi Read Scripture Together 
(Eugene, 2005). He has done the same with scholars of Islam 
on Judaism and Islam. Neusner conceived the very effective 
textbook World Religions in America: An Introduction (third 
edition, Nashville, 2004), which explored how diverse reli- 
gions have developed in the distinctive American context. 
It has had a strong impact in both colleges and secondary 
schools. He also has composed numerous college and school 
textbooks and general trade books on Judaism. The two best 
known examples are The Way of Torah: An Introduction to 
Judaism (seventh edition, Belmont, 2003) and Judaism. An 
Introduction (London and New York, 2002, translated into 
Portugese and Japanese). No American scholar of any religion 
replicates Neusner’s intellectual outreach. 


Advancing the Careers of Others 

Throughout his career, Neusner has established publication 
programs and series with various academic publishers. Each of 
these he has opened to the widest range of scholars and schol- 
arship. Through these series, through numerous reference 
works that he conceived and edited, and through the confer- 
ences he has sponsored, Neusner has advanced the careers of 
literally dozens of younger scholars from across the globe. By 
fostering scholarship, he has stimulated the research of oth- 
ers and helped many younger scholars from around the world 
realize their potential. There is no one else in the American 
study of religion who has had this kind of impact on students 
of such a broad range of approaches and interests. 


Conclusion 

Jacob Neusner is often celebrated as the most published scholar 
in history. He has written or edited more than 900 books. He 
has taught at Columbia University, University of Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee, Brandeis University, Dartmouth College, Brown 
University, the University of South Florida, and Bard College. 
He is a member of the Institute of Advanced Study, Princeton, 
nj, and a life member of Clare Hall, Cambridge University. In 
addition, he is the only scholar to serve on both the National 
Endowment for the Humanities and the National Endowment 
for the Arts. He also has received scores of academic awards, 
honorific and otherwise. 
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NEUWIRTH, BEBE 


The real measure of Jacob Neusner’s contribution to the 
study of religion emerges from the originality, excellence, and 
scope of his learning. He founded a field of scholarship: the 
academic study of Judaism. He built out of that field to influ- 
ence a larger subject: the academic study of religion. He cre- 
ated durable networks and pathways of interreligious commu- 
nication and understanding. And he cared for the careers of 
others. Ever generous with his intellectual gifts, Neusner is one 
of America’s greatest humanists. In all aspects of his career, he 
exemplifies the meaning of American learning. In all he has 
done, Jacob Neusner fulfills the distinctive promise of the aca- 
demic study of religion in an open and pluralistic society that 
values religion as a fundamental expression of freedom. 

For a discussion of Neusner as a Talmud scholar see 
*Mishnah. 


[Wm. Scott Green (24 ed.)] 


NEUTRA, RICHARD JOSEPH (1892-1970), U.S. architect. 
Born in Vienna, after World War 1 Neutra worked in Switzer- 
land as a nurseryman and landscape gardener, an experience 
which helped to develop his remarkable talent for his buildings 
fitting into the landscape. In 1922 he joined Erich *Mendelsohn 
in Berlin, and the following year they were awarded first prize 
for their joint design for a business center for Haifa, Palestine. 
Neutra emigrated to the U.S. in 1923 and studied under Frank 
Lloyd Wright at his architectural center at Taliesin, Wisconsin. 
In 1926 he settled in Los Angeles, where he entered the office of 
the Vienna-born architect, Rudolph Schindler. The buildings 
they designed and erected were among the first creations of 
the international style in America. Neutra was at this period 
concerned with town planning and architectural technology. 
This aspect of his work is seen in his “Rush City Reformed” 
(1923-30), a plan for an ideal city, in his designs for prefab- 
ricated housing units, and in his Channel Heights Housing 
Project, San Pedro, California (1942-44). It was for his private 
homes, however, that Neutra was best known. “Lovell House” 
(1927-29), a rambling construction in the then-modern style, 
established his reputation. The houses he built after World 
War 1 are often regarded as his greatest achievement. They 
are usually luxurious residences in which glass is extensively 
used to give a feeling of space; the effect of the glass is often 
enhanced by the use of reflecting pools of water. Neutra wrote 
several books, including Survival Through Design (1954). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Mc-Coy, Richard Neutra (Eng., 1960), 
includes bibliography; W. Boesiger (ed.), Richard Neutra, Buildings 
and Projects (1951, 1959, 1966); A. Forsee, Men of Modern Architec- 
ture (1966), 131-60. 


NEUWIRTH, BEBE (1958- ), U.S. actress. Born in New- 
ark and raised in Princeton, n.j., Neuwirth majored in dance 
at the Juilliard School in New York. She made her Broadway 
debut in A Chorus Line in 1980 but she achieved fame as Dr. 
Lilith Sternin-Crane, a dour psychiatrist married to a psy- 
chiatrist, in the long-running hit television series Cheers and 
its spin-off Frasier. A singer and dancer, she featured in the 
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NEUZEIT, DIE 


Broadway musicals Damn Yankees, Sweet Charity, and Chi- 
cago and won two Tony awards. In 2005 she starred in the 
crime drama series Law & Order: Trial by Jury. She appeared 
in more than 25 movies. 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


NEUZEIT, DIE (“Modern Times”), liberal Austrian Jewish 
weekly in German language “for political, religious and cul- 
tural interests” (Wochenschrift fuer politische, religioese und 
Kultur-Interessen), published in Vienna from 30 August 1861 
to 25 December 1903 (43 volumes). Modeled after the *Allge- 
meine Zeitung des Judenthums (1837-1922) in Germany, Die 
Neuzeit marked the actual beginning of the Jewish press in 
Austria in the second half of the 19" century and became the 
main organ for Jewish emancipation until 1867. Before 1850, 
the Hebrew year books *Bikkurei ha-Ittim (1820-45), *Kerem 
Hemed (1833-56) and Kokhevei Yizhak (1845-73), I. *Busch’s 
German Kalender und Jahrbuch fuer Israeliten (1842-47), and 
his weekly *Oesterreichisches Central-Organ (1848) had ap- 
peared in Vienna, besides a few other short-lived periodicals 
in 1848. From 1849 to 1852, M. *Letteris continued to publish 
two far from successful papers, followed by his Wiener Mit- 
teilungen (1854-69), Joseph *Wertheimer’s Jahrbuch fiir Isra- 
eliten (1854-67), and Das Morgenland (1855) of Jacob *Gol- 
denthal. 

Die Neuzeit was founded by the Bohemian writer Leop- 
old *Kompert (1822-1886) and the Hungarian rabbi and edu- 
cator Simon *Szanto (1819-1882). In a way, both embodied the 
continuity of the German-Jewish press in Austria since 1842, 
taking over Wertheimer’s Jahrbuch, which had succeeded 
Busch’s annual and the Central-Organ. While Die Neuzeit was 
edited by Szanto till his death, Kompert withdrew after the first 
volume, still contributing articles from time to time. In 1882, 
the paper was carried on by the Vienna preacher and scholar 
Adolf *Jellinek (1821-1893), and in 1893, by his colleague D. 
Loewy (died 1902). 

In their first editorial (“An unsere Leser!”) of August 30, 
1861, Kompert and Szanto were aware of filling a gap in the 
daily press, especially for Austrian Jewry, at the same time 
also hoping for non-Jewish readers. Judaism, as they saw it, 
should serve as a mirror for general society in a modern age, 
reflecting any progress or disruption in their time. Die Neuzeit 
sought to take the position of a peaceful yet determined me- 
diator, ready to fight if necessary. By spreading information 
on a scientific basis, the paper was to serve an outward func- 
tion as an organ for emancipation and apologetics, and an in- 
ward function by mediating between East and West, religious 
stagnation and radical reform. 

Szantd, however, who wrote the majority of articles, as- 
sumed a rather liberal stance, both politically and religiously. 
While his paper reflected most religious controversies of the 
time, he distanced himself from the more conservative Ludwig 
*Philippson and the *Breslau Juedisch-Theologisches Seminar 
of Zacharias *Frankel, strongly opposing *Neo-Orthodoxy 
both in Germany and Hungary, which was led by Samson 
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Raphael *Hirsch and Azriel *Hildesheimer. Instead, Szanté 
favored the reform efforts of Abraham *Geiger and partici- 
pated in the *synods of Leipzig (1869) and Augsburg (1871), 
presided over by Moritz *Lazarus. In 1871/72, together with Ig- 
naz *Kuranda, he strongly supported the supposed reforms of 
Adolf *Jellinek in Vienna against the leader of Austrian Ortho- 
dox Jewry, Reb Zalman *Spitzer. In stressing the universalistic 
and ethical aspects of Judaism and its historic world mission 
against undue emphasis on ceremonial law, Szanto’s Neuzeit 
was largely in keeping with the views of Jellinek, who had been 
called to Vienna in 1858, contributed to the paper from time 
to time, and finally became its editor in 1882. Politically, Die 
Neuzeit hailed the new era of Austrian liberalism that began 
in 1860/61, when a liberal constitution was restored and the 
situation for Austrian Jewry gradually improved. At the same 
time, much attention was also given to the newly founded 
*Alliance Israélite Universelle (1860). Although Szanto’s pa- 
per promoted the concept of a Jewish Stamm as some kind of 
ethnic unity, it always stressed its loyal liberal German-Aus- 
trian position, opposing Polish *Hasidism and East European 
emigrants, who were unwilling to integrate into Austrian so- 
ciety. While rejecting both secular Jewish nationalism and 
*Zionism, it called for a common Jewish consciousness and 
solidarity against *antisemitism. 

Like most Jewish weeklies, Die Neuzeit appeared on Fri- 
days, and was designed for reading on the Sabbath. Due to a 
large concession it quickly spread throughout the German- 
speaking parts of the country and beyond, providing informa- 
tion on all of Austria-Hungary. Besides subscription fees Die 
Neuzeit was financed by a separate advertising section, and 
it served for some time as the official organ of several Jewish 
organizations. Its variety of contents also contributed to the 
paper's success. As stated in its first issue, Die Neuzeit was to 
offer editorials on politics and religion, relevant news from 
all parts of the country, popular rather than scholarly essays 
on science and literature, articles on Jewish communal affairs 
and the educational system in Austria-Hungary, a feuilleton 
section for pleasure and edification, and local news on wed- 
dings, births, and funerals in Vienna and beyond. 

Szanté’s death in 1882 in a way marked the end of the 
liberal era in Austria, in which Die Neuzeit had had its share 
for more than two decades. The rise of antisemitism in Aus- 
tria and Hungary from the early 1880s brought about a pro- 
found change among the Jewish papers in Vienna — as to both 
their contents and their staff. Several new periodicals were 
founded, the most prominent being Dr. Joseph S. *Bloch’s 
Oesterreichische Wochenschrift (1884-1920). Die Neuzeit was 
taken over by Jellinek, who considerably changed its style and 
substance. The paper turned toward the plight of East Euro- 
pean Jewry and the question of emigration in a less polemic 
way, though still rejecting the *Hibbat Zion movement. At 
the same time, it actively fought antisemitic attacks, espe- 
cially those of August *Rohling and Georg von *Schoenerer. 
In 1884, however, Bloch’s Wochenschrift came to the fore - in 
opposition to the old liberal German-Jewish attitude of Jell- 
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to be found, notably, in the Ramat Aviv district in north Tel 
Aviv (architect-planners: J. Perlstein-R. Banat). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.R.H. Wright, Ancient Building in South 
Syria and Palestine, 2 vols. (1985); R. Hachlili, Ancient Jewish Art 
and Archaeology in the Land of Israel (1988); A. Kempinski and R. 
Reich (eds.), The Architecture of Ancient Israel: From the Prehistoric to 
Persian Periods (1992); H. Darin, Public Housing in Israel (1959); Con- 
temporary Architecture of the World, 1961 (1961), 34-36; Ministry 
of Housing, Shikkun u-Veniyyah... (1962); A. Sharon, Tikhnun Fizi 
be- Yisrael (1951); B. Tammuz (ed.), Ommanut Yisrael (1963), 213-46 
pl. 153-225; EIv; A. Reifenberg, Architektur und Kuntsgewerbe im 
alten Israel (1925); Albright, Arch; M. Avi-Yonah and S. Yeivin, 
Kadmoniyyot Arzenu (1955); M. Avi-Yonah (ed.), Sefer Yerushalayim 
(1956), 176-90, 312-418; Cohen, in: Roth, Art, 121-54; Goodman, 
ibid., 719-56; Jamilly, in: JHSET, 18 (1958), 127-41; Mayer, Art, in- 
dex. 


ARCHIVES, (a) a place where old records are collected and 
preserved in an orderly fashion in their entirety, as well as 
groups of interrelated documents originating from individu- 
als or a public body (“historical archives”); (b) registers and 
filing units of current documents in an office (“current ar- 
chive”); (c) collections of material on a specific subject gath- 
ered for documentation (“documentary archive”). In this ar- 
ticle, wherever Jewish archives are mentioned, the reference is 
to the more general meaning unless specific reference is made 
to historical archives. 

As a source of Jewish history in the various countries, 
differentiation must be made between Jewish records, i.e., re- 
cords accumulated by Jewish authorities and institutions, or 
by individual Jews, in the course and as part of their work, and 
records concerning Jews produced by non-Jewish authorities 
in the course of their administrative activities and preserved 
in non-Jewish archives. In many instances, however, only one 
type is available. 

This entry is arranged according to the following out- 
line: 


BIBLICAL PERIOD 
POST-BIBLICAL PERIOD 
MIDDLE AGES 
MODERN TIMES 
In the Diaspora 
GERMANY 
RUSSIA 
POLAND 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
AUSTRIA 
ENGLAND 
FRANCE 
ITALY 
GREECE 
THE NETHERLANDS 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
Holocaust Period 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
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Major Archives 
THE CENTRAL ARCHIVES OF THE HISTORY OF THE JEW- 
ISH PEOPLE (CAHJP) 
CENTRAL ZIONIST ARCHIVES (CZA) 
Israel 
MAJOR ISRAEL ARCHIVES 


BIBLICAL PERIOD 


When it is used with reference to the ancient Near East, the 
term archive can be generally defined as a collection of docu- 
ments (including letters and other functional texts) that were 
gathered for use in administrative, legal, political, and eco- 
nomic proceedings and activities. However, one should note 
the functional difference between an archive for documents 
in current usage, usually attached to a bureau dealing with the 
subject, and one whose contents were preserved after use for 
memorial purposes or for the historical value of the material. 
The latter instance does not require the archive’s connection 
with any particular bureau, though the relationship did exist. 
The difference between an “archive” and a “library” in the an- 
cient Near East lies in the nature of the material collected in 
them and their depositors. *Libraries were not so much trea- 
suries as they were repositories for works of an essentially re- 
ligious and ritualistic character (though not exclusively so), 
intended for use by people such as priests and scribes, whose 
interest in and use of the works was continuous and protracted. 
As a result of the quality of the writing, climatic conditions, 
and historical developments, all archival finds have been in the 
northern part of the Fertile Crescent (Mesopotamia, Anatolia, 
northern Syria, and Phoenicia). In the more southern parts of 
the Crescent, Palestine, and Egypt, no real archives were found, 
except for the “archive” of *El-Amarna, which was preserved 
because its documents are inscribed on clay tablets and which 
hardly serves as a good example of a typical archive, as it is 
rather a selection out of an archive. Although it is to be as- 
sumed that archives and libraries must have existed, particu- 
larly in Egypt, information about them is sporadic and comes 
secondhand from indirect sources, dating after the Persian pe- 
riod (especially the Hellenistic and later period). 

The preservation of epigraphic material in archives ac- 
companies writing from its earliest stages. The earliest epi- 
graphic find, from the beginning of the second half of the 
fourth millennium, from stratum Iv of the city of Uruk, is an 
archival collection of documents pertaining to the local tem- 
ple administration, found attached to a structure for storage. 
Such is the case of finds from Jemdat Nasr (c. 3300 B.C.E.), 
which were also unearthed near a storeroom. It is possible to 
conclude that the earliest archives were directly connected 
storerooms. This conclusion finds some support in the Sume- 
rian terminology, in which the usual terms for “school” and 
“archive” might be “a sealed house” or a “storehouse,” that is, 
some form of commercial storage area. This is borne out in 
economic documents from Larsa of the end of the third mil- 
lennium B.c.£. In addition to this, archaeological evidence 
from several Sumerian cities, such as Lagash, indicates that 
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inek’s Neuzeit. From 1893, when Jellinek was succeeded by 
D. Loewy, Die Neuzeit gradually lost in importance. In 1899, 
Loewy was joined by Siegfried Fleischer, later secretary-gen- 
eral of the *Oestereichisch-Israelitische Union, to counterbal- 
ance Loewy’s sympathies with Theodor *Herzl’s new move- 
ment of *Zionism. Die Neuzeit ceased publication at the end 
of 1903. It has been reproduced on microfilm from the collec- 
tion of the Leo Baeck Institute New York. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Die Neuzeit 1-43 (1861-1903); M. Rosen- 
mann, Dr. Adolph Jellinek... (1931). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Toury, 
Die Juedische Presse im Oesterreichischen Kaiserreich (1983), 39-51, 
69-74, index; R.S. Wistrich, The Jews of Vienna... (1990), index; MLL. 
Rozenblit, in: LBIYB 35 (1990), 103-131; J. Neumann, “Identitaet und 
Ort...” (diss. Potsdam University; 2006). 


[Hugo Knoepfmacher / Johannes Valentin Schwarz (24 ed.)] 


NEVADA, state located in western U.S.; Jews numbered ap- 
proximately 82,100 out of a population of 2,019,00 in 2005, 
which is a dramatic increase from the 2,380 out of a total of 
440,000 in 1969 and more than four times the total of 1990. 
The two principal Jewish communities were in Las Vegas, 
which in 2005 was the fastest growing Jewish community in 
the United States, and the Reno-Carson City area which num- 
bers some 2,100 Jews. There are Reform synagogues in State- 
line and Summerlin. Reno still has three synagogues — Re- 
form, Conservative, and Chabad - as well as a mikveh. More 
than 600 Jewish families are estimated to move to Las Vegas 
each month, and in 2005 it had some 80,000 Jewish residents. 
Las Vegas boasts 18 congregations, three day schools, and a 
Holocaust memorial and resource library. Chabad operates 
four centers employing seven full-time rabbis. Orthodox resi- 
dents and visitors can avail themselves of three mikvaot (ritual 
baths), six kosher restaurants, a Glatt Kosher market, and two 
kosher stores embedded in local supermarkets. Three major 
casinos, meanwhile, maintain full-service kosher kitchens. 
Community affairs are chronicled in two community news- 
papers, The Jewish Reporter and The Israelite, and a monthly 
periodical, Life & Style: The Las Vegas Jewish Magazine. A Hil- 
lel Union at the University of Nevada, Las Vegas, tends to the 
needs of Jewish students on campus. 

Jews first went to Nevada from California in 1859 with 
the discovery of gold on the Comstock Lode and the silver 
rush around Virginia City in 1862. The gold and silver strikes 
brought a flood of emigrants from all corners of the coun- 
try, including Jewish engineers, storekeepers, traders, law- 
yers, journalists, doctors, and fortune hunters. Nevada's first 
directory in 1862 listed 200 Jews in Virginia City, Gold Hill, 
Silver City, Austin, Dayton, Eureka, and Carson City. All but 
the latter were ghost towns by the 1960s. A congregation and 
Bnai Brith lodge were organized in Virginia City in 1862. In 
the same year a burial society was organized there and in Eu- 
reka. Worship services were first held in Carson City in 1869. 
When the U.S. went on the gold standard and silver deposits 
gave out, Nevada's population shrank and the Jewish commu- 
nities in the mining towns faded away. Carson City still has a 
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historic Jewish cemetery known as the Bonanza Days Jewish 
Cemetary. A short-lived community grew up at Goldfield at 
the turn of the century when new gold and silver discoveries 
were made there. In 1969 the oldest permanent Jewish com- 
munity was in Reno, which became the state's principal city 
after the mining towns were abandoned in the 1870s. 
Among the pioneer Jews was Herman Bien, a rabbi, who 
opened the first Jewish school at Virginia City in 1861, and 
served in the first territorial legislature. He was one of four 
Jewish members of the convention that drafted the state’s first 
constitution in 1864. Adolph *Sutro, later mayor of San Fran- 
cisco, who arrived in 1860, built the Sutro tunnel that greatly 
aided mining operations. Albert *Michelson, the United States’ 
first Nobel Prize winner, spent his boyhood in Virginia City, 
where his father was a storekeeper. Joseph Goodman was co- 
owner of The Territorial Enterprise, the first printed newspaper 
in Nevada, which employed Samuel Clemens (Mark Twain) 
as a reporter. Samuel Platt, whose father came to Carson City 
in 1864, served as speaker of the state legislature and USS. at- 
torney for Nevada, and was three times Republican candi- 
date for the U.S. Senate. Col. David Mannheim commanded 
troops in the Indian wars of the 1860s, and Mark Strouse was 
the first sheriff of Carson City. Milton Badt was chief justice 
of the Nevada Supreme Court from 1947 to 1966, and David 
Zenoff was appointed to the court in 1965. The mayor of Las 
Vegas from 1999 was Oscar Goodman (1939-_). Brian Greens- 
pun, the scion of newspaper magnate, land developer and 
arms smuggler to pre-state Israel, Herman “Hank” Milton 
Greenspun (1909-1989), was the editor of the Las Vegas Sun 
and active in real estate and casino management. Casino mo- 
gul Steve *Wynn (1941-_), who built the opulent Bellagio and 
Wynn Las Vegas hotels, is credited with the Las Vegas Strip’s 
successful marketing, during the 1990s, as a family friendly 
environment. Rival Sheldon Adelson (1933— ), who built the 
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Venetian Hotel, established Las Vegas as a major convention 
and trade show venue. Democratic Congresswoman Shelley 
*Berkley (1951-_) was elected to the House of Representatives 
in 1998 and won her fourth term in 2004. Jacob “Chic” Hecht 
(1928— ) served in the Nevada State Senate from 1967 to 1975, 
as a Republican in the U.S. Senate from 1983 to 1989, and as 
U.S. Ambassador to the Bahamas (1989-94). 

Many Jews serve the casino industry; others are retir- 
ees, many more are professionals, physicians, lawyers and ac- 
countants, meeting the needs of a booming economy and a 
growing population. While attention is concentrated on the 
Las Vegas strip, family life thrives in the suburbs around Las 
Vegas in Summerlin, Desert Shores, Seven Hills and Green 
Valley, and Henderson. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Postal and L. Koppman, A Jewish Tourist’s 
Guide to the US. (1954), 293-8; R.E. and M.F. Stewart, Adolph Sutro; A 
Biography (1962), 41-58; AJA, 8 (1956), 103-5. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
O. Osraelowitz, United States Jewish Travel Guide (2003). 


[Bernard Postal / Sheldon Teitelbaum (274 ed.)] 


NEVAKHOVICH, JUDAH LEIB (1776-1831), one of the 
earliest maskilim in Russia. Born in Polonnoye (today Khmel- 
nitskii district), Ukraine, Nevakhovich was a teacher and a 
companion of Abraham *Peretz, son-in-law of the wealthy 
Joshua *Zeitlin of Shklov. Together with the Peretz family, 
Nevakhovich settled in St. Petersburg at the end of the 18 
century. Having mastered German and Russian, he was em- 
ployed by the Russian government as a translator of Hebrew 
documents, including those connected with the imprisonment 
of R. *Shneur Zalman of Lyady. 

During the debate over legislation concerning the Jews 
of Russia at the beginning of the 19" century, Nevakhovich 
took an active part in the deliberations and wrote the pam- 
phlet Vopl Dushcheri iudeyskoy (St. Petersburg, 1803; repr. in 
Budushchnost, Vol. 3, 1902). The purpose of this pamphlet 
was to combat anti-Jewish hatred. Such hatred, Nevakhov- 
ich believed, was the cause of all the decrees and persecu- 
tions endured by his coreligionists. He called on his Russian 
countrymen to treat the Jews with sympathy and tolerance. 
He pointed out that there was no foundation to the accusa- 
tions - including blood libels — brought against the Jews, and 
that Judaism, furthermore, was not opposed to the laws of 
Russia. Nevakhovich rejected the demands of Christians that 
the Jews be converted. Within a year of its publication, Ne- 
vakhovich’s pamphlet also appeared with various changes and 
additions in Hebrew, under the title Kol Shavat Bat Yehudah 
(“The Cry of the Daughter of Judah” (Shklov, 1804); repr. in 
He-Avar, vol. 2, 1918). The Hebrew version also includes a short 
history of Russia, followed by an essay on “the hatred of reli- 
gions, truth and peace,” which is in the form of a discussion 
between “truth” and religious hatred, with words of praise for 
Alexander I who convened a committee for “the reform of the 
situation of the Jews to their benefit and that of the country.” 
The pamphlet, in both its Hebrew and Russian versions, marks 
the beginning of Haskalah literature among Russian Jewry, 
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but it also signifies the end of Nevakhovich’s literary activity 
on behalf of the Jews. 

In 1809 his name is present on the list of signatories to 
Ha-Meassef, and it was about this time that Nevakhovich con- 
verted to Lutheranism. He was employed as a government of- 
ficial in Poland and later engaged in commerce. He also wrote 
dramas which were presented in St. Petersburg’s theaters and 
translated German literature into Russian. The conversion of 
Nevakhovich and his companion, A. Peretz, turned many Jews 
away from the Haskalah movement, even in its most moder- 
ate forms. Although Nevakhovich’s works appear episodic and 
without continuity in the literature (both Hebrew and Rus- 
sian) of the Haskalah, they did, nevertheless, herald the ar- 
rival of a new period in the spiritual life of Russian Jewry. The 
scientist Elie *Metchnikoff was the grandson of Nevakhovich, 
through his daughter. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Katz, in: Ha-Zeman, 3 (1904), 11-15; idem, 
in: He-Avar, 2 (1958), 197-201; Klausner, Sifrut, 3 (1953), 20-24; Yu. 
Hessen (Gessen), Yevrei v Rossii (1906), 78-98, 136-9. 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


NEVATIM (Heb. 0°23; “Sprouts”), moshav in southern 
Israel, 5 mi. (9 km.) E. of Beersheba, affiliated with Tenu’at 
ha-Moshavim. It was the easternmost moshav of the u1 settle- 
ments erected in the night of Oct. 6, 1946, in the south and 
Negev. The founding group originated from various Euro- 
pean countries, but immigrants from Cochin (South India) 
took their place after 1948. Nevatim’s farming was of the oasis 
type, based on greenhouses and poultry. Some residents were 
employed outside the moshay, in the nearby factories. In 1968 
Nevatim’s population was 426, increasing to 540 in the mid- 
1990s and 753 in 2002 after expansion. 


{Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


NEVEH EITAN (Heb. ]°X 773; “Habitation of the Strong”), 
kibbutz in central Israel in the Beth-Shean Valley, affiliated 
with Ihud ha-Kevuzot ve-ha-Kibbutzim. It was founded in 
1938 as a tower and stockade settlement, after the group, 
which had originated from Poland, had participated in set- 
ting up neighboring *Maoz Hayyim and had lived there for 
several months. Farming at Neveh Eitan was intensive and 
irrigated, comprising field crops (e.g., cotton), dairy cattle, 
and carp ponds. The kibbutz also operated a plastics fac- 
tory and guest rooms. The name is based on a passage in Jer- 
emiah 49:19. In 1968 its population was 250, dropping to 172 


in 2002. 
[Efram Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


NEVEH YAM (Heb. 07713; “Sea Dwelling”), kibbutz in north- 
ern Israel, on the Carmel Coast near Athlit, affiliated with 
Thud ha-Kevuzot ve-ha-Kibbutzim. Neveh Yam was founded 
in 1939 by a pioneer group, Mapilim-Gordonia, from Poland, 
which had received training in seafaring in the Polish port of 
Gdynia; they were joined by immigrants from Austria and 
Czechoslovakia. The kibbutz sought to develop sea fishing and 
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aid “*illegal” immigration. Farming was at first only a side- 
line, but after 1948 became the mainstay of the kibbutz’s econ- 
omy, in addition to a guest house and a fish-canning factory. 
Fishing, however, was discontinued. In 1968 Neveh Yam had 
130 inhabitants. In 2002 its population was 178. In the 1990s 
the kibbutz underwent a severe economic crisis. Its sources 
of livelihood in the early 2000s were a holiday village, field 
crops, and a fishery. 

At the end of 2002 the population of Neveh Yam was 


188 residents. 
{Efram Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


°NEVEJEAN, YVONNE (1900-1987), head of Belgium's 
Children’s National Care Authority (Oeuvre Nationale de 
PEnfance, also known as ONE) and Righteous Among the Na- 
tions. During the years of the German occupation in 1940-44, 
she agreed to shelter in ONE establishments (homes, summer 
camps, and rehabilitation centers) Jewish children trying to 
avoid deportation to concentration camps. In this major un- 
dertaking she worked closely with the Jewish Defense Com- 
mittee (Comité de Défense des Juifs — cpy), a clandestine 
organization created by Jewish activists to help people find 
hiding places and provide them with false papers. Yvonne 
Jospa, in charge of the cpyj’s children department, coordi- 
nated the rescue effort with Névejean. Various religious and 
lay organizations in the country also lent a hand to save the 
children. The work involved finding suitable addresses with 
organizational or private homes for the fleeing children, then 
assigning people to check on the care and living conditions 
of the children as well providing them with clothing and de- 
fraying the additional costs of their hosts. Nevejean was also 
successful in freeing a group of children of the Wezembeek 
Jewish Children’s Home, arrested by the Germans on Octo- 
ber 30, 1942, by appealing directly to Queen Elisabeth, who 
in turn intervened with the German authorities to have the 
children released. It is estimated that up to a thousand chil- 
dren, and perhaps a bit more, benefited from the care pro- 
vided by one. Local financial institutions, such as the Société 
Générale Bank, helped defray the costs of Névejean’s large- 
scale rescue operation with monthly allowances. The Bel- 
gian government-in-exile in London also underwrote some 
of the debts incurred by one. As the Allied armies advanced 
toward Belgium in August 1944, Nevejean learned that the 
Germans planned to pick up the remaining Jewish children, 
until then permitted to stay in several Jewish children homes, 
and in one sweep take them away for deportation. She im- 
mediately recruited her staff to take emergency measures, 
to fetch the children in time and remove them to temporary 
safe havens - an undertaking which proved successful. In 
1965, Yad Vashem awarded her the title of Righteous Among 
the Nations. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yad Vashem Archives M31-99; L. Steinberg, 
Le Comité de Défense des Juifs en Belgique, 1942-1944 (1973); B. Gar- 
finkels, Les Belges Face a la Persécution Raciale (1965). 


[Mordecai Paldiel (2d ed.)] 
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NEVELSON, LOUISE 


NEVELAH (Heb. m3; “carcass”), descriptive noun for any 
animal, bird, or creature which has died as a result of any pro- 
cess other than valid ritual slaughter (*shehitah). 

The Pentateuch forbids the consumption of such meat, 
which can be given to a resident alien, or sold to a non- 
Jew (Deut. 14:21; see also Pes. 21b). Punishment for eating 
nevelah applies only to “clean” animals (Meil. 16a; Maim. Yad, 
Maakhalot Asurot, 4:17) and is not added to the normal pun- 
ishment for eating “unclean” animals. The nevelah is also one 
of the principal categories of ritual impurity (tumah), and 
touching or carrying it causes ritual impurity (Lev. 11:39-40; 
Maim. Yad, Shear Avot ha-Tumah, 1-3). 

See *Dietary Laws; *Purity and Impurity, Ritual; Ani- 
mals. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenstein, Dinim, 254. 


NEVELSON, LOUISE (1900-1988), U.S. sculptor and print- 
maker. Arriving in the United States in 1905, Nevelson grew 
up in Rockland, Maine. Her father owned a lumberyard, 
an important influence on her mature sculpture when Nevel- 
son adopted wood as her most significant material. She took 
her husband’s surname after her marriage in 1920, the same 
year that the couple moved to New York. Her artistic appren- 
ticeship spanned several years, including private painting 
and drawing lessons with William *Meyerowitz and Theresa 
*Bernstein, followed by studies at the Art Students League 
(1928-31, 1933). Nevelson’s drawings and canvases from this 
period are figurative and expressionistic in nature. In 1931, 
she studied in Munich with Hans Hoffman, where she be- 
came familiar with Cubism. In 1932, Nevelson, along with 
Ben *Shahn, assisted Diego Rivera with his Rockefeller Cen- 
ter mural. 

Nevelson made her first sculpture in 1934, at which 
time she took a class at the Educational Alliance with Chaim 
*Gross. Working in terracotta, bronze, and plaster, Nevelson 
executed blocky, figurative sculptures. Under the auspices of 
the Works Progress Administration, she taught sculpture at 
the Educational Alliance in 1937. She exhibited paintings and 
sculpture influenced by Cubism and Surrealism at her first 
solo show, held at New York’s Nierendorf Gallery in 1941. In 
the 1940s she began to make sculptural environments around 
themes, such as The Circus - The Clown Is the Center of His 
World at the Norlyst Gallery in New York (1943). Her sculp- 
tures grew increasingly abstract through the 1940s, influenced 
in part by non-Western art. In 1947 she also started making 
etchings, drypoints, and aquatints. 

Around 1954, Nevelson began designing large wood, 
Cubist-inspired abstract constructions. In 1956, Nevelson 
made her first wall sculptures. The dramatic Moon Garden 
+ One (1958) established Nevelson’s reputation. Open-faced, 
stacked wood boxes filled with disparate found objects such as 
furniture legs, broom handles, spindles, and other wooden ab- 
stract shapes, covered the walls of the Grand Central Moderns 
Gallery. The installation, which included the enormous Sky 
Cathedral (Museum of Modern Art, New York), was painted 
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NEVERS 


a uniform black in an effort to occlude the original identity 
of the objects and to unite them. 

Subsequent reliefs retained a monochrome appearance, 
painted entirely in either black, white, or gold. The all-white 
installation Dawn's Wedding Feast appeared in 1959 at the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art’s “Sixteen Americans” exhibition, and 
gold sculptures showed at The Royal Tides exhibition at the 
Martha Jackson Gallery (1961). 

Nevelson expanded her materials in the second half 
of the 1960s, creating sculptures out of aluminum, Plexiglas, 
and Cor-ten steel. In 1964 Nevelson made the Holocaust me- 
morial Homage to 6000000 (private collection) using her iconic 
stacked boxes filled with wood collage elements. The first ver- 
sion was painted in black, but a second version, installed at the 
Israel Museum in Jerusalem in 1965, was painted white. In the 
early 1970s Nevelson received several commissions, including 
sculptures for Temple Beth-El, Great Neck, New York (1970); 
Temple Israel, Boston (1973); and seven metal sculptures for the 
Louise Nevelson Plaza in Lower Manhattan (1979). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.B. Glimcher, Louise Nevelson (1976); L. 
Nevelson, Dawns and Dusks: Taped Conversations with Diana Mack- 
own (1976); Louise Nevelson: Atmospheres and Environments (1980); 
J. Lipman, Nevelson’s World (1983); L. Lisle, Louise Nevelson: A Pas- 


sionate Life (1990). 
[Samantha Baskind (2"4 ed.)] 


NEVERS, capital of the Ni¢vre department, central France. In 
1208 Pope Innocent 111 protested vehemently to Hervé, count 
of Nevers, against the excessively advantageous conditions 
which he had granted the Jews of his town and county. This 
situation changed rapidly: in 1210 Hervé personally signed a 
promise that he would not retain any of the royal Jews fleeing 
to his lands from the king’s demesne. Countess Mahaut ratified 
*Louis viti's restrictive ordinance on the Jews immediately af- 
ter its publication in 1224. Finally, Count Robert expelled the 
Jews from his county in 1294. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud (1897), 387-8; R. de Lespi- 
nasse, Le Nivernais et les Comtes de Nevers, 2 (1911), 31f., 44, 116, 373; 


S. Grayzel, The Church and the Jews in the x111'" Century (1966), in- 


dex. 
[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


NEVINS, SHEILA (1939— ), U.S. television executive. Born 
in New York, Nevins earned a bachelor of arts degree from 
Barnard College and a master of fine arts from the Yale Uni- 
versity School of Drama. She began her career with the United 
States Information Service, which produced and distributed 
documentaries about American life. After producing children’s 
shows and documentaries for television, she joined Home Box 
Office, a pay television cable network, in 1979 as director of 
documentary programming and was named executive vice 
president, original programming, for HBO and Cinemax, a re- 
lated company, in 1999. In that role, Nevins oversaw produc- 
tion of nearly 200 documentaries. They earned nine Oscars, 13 
Primetime Emmy awards, 22 news and documentary Emmys, 
and 14 George Foster Peabody awards for HBO and one per- 
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sonal Peabody award. She was inducted into the Broadcasting 
and Cable Hall of Fame in 2000. Among the notable docu- 
mentaries she was involved in were The Times of Harvey Milk 
(1984), the story of a gay political activist in San Francisco who 
was murdered along with the city’s mayor; One Day in Septem- 
ber, the recounting of the events at the 1972 Summer Olympics 
in Munich, where 11 Israeli athletes were killed; and Protocols 
of Zion (2005), a film that traces the history of the notorious 
fake antisemitic book. She has had an impressive record of 
awards with Holocaust-related documentaries based on sur- 
vivor testimonies. Among her most memorable were One Sur- 
vivor Remembers: The Gerda Weissmann Klein Story and Into 
the Arms of Strangers, a film on the Kindertransport. 

[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


NEVU“AT HA-YELED (Heb. 7793 18123; “The Prophecy of 
the Child”), a medieval Hebrew short story. The body of the 
tale is followed by a number of occult prophecies in Ara- 
maic. First printed at the end of Sefer Nagid u-Mezavveh by 
Jacob *Zemah (Constantinople, 1726) and published many 
times since, it was known already as early as the end of the 
15" century and the beginning of the 16" when some kabbal- 
ists, among them R. *Abraham b. Eliezer ha-Levi, wrote com- 
mentaries on the prophecies in Nevuat ha-Yeled. The story 
tells of a wonder child, Nahman, born in the fifth century to 
a kabbalist; the child died very young, but immediately upon 
birth began to tell his mother secrets of the heavenly worlds. 
His father cautioned him not to reveal mysteries forbidden 
to man, and from then the child spoke only obscurely and 
enigmatically. 

Modern scholars have attempted to date the story and the 
prophecies therein by tracing known historical events hinted 
at, and relating them to the text. The obscurity of the text 
makes this very difficult, but it seems probable that historical 
events in the 15"* century, especially in the East, are referred 
to in the prophecies. However, the purpose of the story and 
its prophecies was to anticipate the coming of the Messiah 
and to describe the major political and historical events and 
catastrophes bringing about his final revelation. The kabbal- 
ists interpreted the prophecies as hinting at the coming of the 
Messiah in the early 16" century. 

In literary genre, there is a great similarity between the 
prophecies of the Jewish child and comparable phenomena in 
non-Jewish literature, e.g., the cryptic prophecies of the wizard 
Merlin (according to legend, told when he was a boy) which 
many medieval Christian scholars interpreted as foretelling 
future events. A parody on Nevuat ha-Yeled was written by 
R. Joseph *Delmedigo in his Mazrefle-Hokhmah (Basel, 1629) 
about a child in Poland whose duplicity was revealed. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.Z. Aescoly, Ha-Tenuot ha-Meshihiyyot 
be- Yisrael, 1 (1956), 283-6; Scholem, in: Ks, 2 (1925/26), 115-9:13. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Avraham ben Eliezer ha-Levyi, Sheloshah 
Maamre Ge'ulah: Nevuat ha-Yeled... Mashra Katrin... Igeret Sod ha- 
Ge'ulah... A. Gros (ed.) (2000); D. Tsadik, in: Iranian Studies, 37:1 


(2004), 5-15. [Joseph Dan] 
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NEVZLIN, LEONID BORISOVICH (1959-_), Russian ty- 
coon. Nevzlin was born in Moscow and graduated from the 
Gubkin Institute of Oil and Gas in 1981, specializing in auto- 
mation and computers. Subsequently he graduated from the 
G.V. Plekhanov Economic Academy, specializing in manage- 
ment and marketing. In 1981-87 Nevzlin worked as a pro- 
gramming engineer at the Zarubezhgeologia foreign trade 
firm. In 1987 he was appointed manager of the contract de- 
partment of the Center for Scientific and Technical Creativ- 
ity for Youth (MENATEP), attached to the district Komso- 
mol committee. There he began his long-time association 
with Mikhail Khodorkovsky, who would become Russia's 
richest man. In 1989-91 Nevzlin was the president of the 
Commercial Investment Bank for Scientific and Technical 
Progress. 

In the privatization period Komsomol money was an im- 
portant source of private business formation. Nevzlin enjoyed 
rapid advancement in the MENATEP bank and in 1993-96 was 
first vice chairman of its board of directors and the head of 
the public relations department (1994-96). In 1996 he became 
first vice chairman of the board of directors and vice chair- 
man of the executive committee of the RosPROM financial 
and industrial group. In 1996 he was appointed vice presi- 
dent of the yuKos joint-stock oil company and made a mem- 
ber of the board of directors. In 1996 he was named among 
the 50 most influential businessmen in Russia. He was the 
chairman of the Russian Investors Union, a director of the 
TEPKO bank, and a member of the editorial board of Ekho 
Planety magazine. In 1997 Nevzlin became first vice chair- 
man of the joint board of directors of the ROSPROM-YUKOS 
group. In 1997-98 he was first deputy to the general director 
of the Russian 1TAR-TASs information agency in charge of 
economic affairs. He worked out the gradual transformation 
of the agency into a joint-stock company. In 1998 he became 
first vice chairman of the board of directors of the yuKos- 
Moscow company. 

Nevzlin was active in Jewish communal life. In 2000 he 
became chairman of the coordinating council of the Congress 
of Jewish Religious Communities and Organizations. In 2001 
he was nominated acting president of the Russian Jewish Con- 
gress. He resigned at the end of year when he was appointed 
representative of the Mordovian Republic in the Federation 
Council, the upper chamber of the Russian parliament. The 
political activity of Nevzlin was greatly appreciated by Presi- 
dent Yeltsin. During the Putin presidency, however, relations 
between the authorities and the business community changed. 
With Khodorkovsky’s arrest and prosecution and later accusa- 
tions of economic crimes against the heads of MENATEP and 
yuKOs, Nevzlin came under fire. In 2003 he resigned from 
the Federation Council and left Russia, becoming an Israeli 
citizen. In June 2003 the Leonid Nevzlin Center for the Study 
of Russian and Eastern European Jewry was opened at the 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem. His net worth has been es- 
timated at $2 billion. 

[Naftali Prat (2"4 ed.)] 
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NEW BRUNSWICK 


NEW BEDFORD, a city in southeastern Massachusetts; esti- 
mated total population of 95,000, in 2005, Jewish population 
of greater New Bedford (including Dartmouth and Fairhaven) 
numbers approximately 3,000. Because of its proximity to 
Newport, the port of New Bedford in colonial days was of im- 
portance to two Jewish-Portuguese merchants, Aaron Lopez 
and Jacob Rodrigues Rivera, who settled in Newport. They 
came to New Bedford to learn the art of candlemaking at the 
Rodman Candleworks which was important in the whaling 
industry at the time. In the middle of the 19" century, a group 
of German Jews settled in the city and were later joined by new 
arrivals. The B’nai Israel Society, established in 1857, purchased 
a cemetery plot for these German-Jewish immigrants in the 
Peckham West Cemetery in the city. 

The New Bedford Directory for 1869 contains Jewish 
names such as Adolphus Levi; Leon Levy, dry goods and va- 
riety store; Louis Henry, cigar maker; and Julius Simon, dry 
goods, fancy and retail. After 1877, Eastern European Jews 
went to New Bedford in large numbers. Ahavath Achim Syn- 
agogue began in 1893 with the purchase of a plot of land upon 
which the synagogue was built and incorporated in 1899 in the 
South End on Howland Street, and in the 1940s moved west 
to County Street. In 2005 the rabbi was Barry Hartman. Con- 
gregation Chesed Shel Emes was incorporated in 1898, and a 
synagogue was built in 1904 on Kenyon Street in the north end 
of the city. This synagogue was destroyed in the late 1950s to 
make room for the highway through the city. The Conserva- 
tive Congregation Tifereth Israel Synagogue was dedicated in 
1924, and its rabbi in 2005 was Raphael Kanter. Other Jewish 
organizations and branches of fraternal orders also existed. A 
communal Talmud Torah existed until 1935. The establishment 
of various industrial enterprises in the 1930s, and the estab- 
lishment of the jcc (Jewish Community Center) from 1947 
to 1972 added to the Jewish activity in the city. Since 1973, the 
Jewish Federation of Greater New Bedford has absorbed the 
programs of the ycc and continues to provide for the activities 
of the Jewish community through Jewish social service pro- 
grams, under the leadership of executive director, Wil Her- 
rup, and a board of directors. 


[Rudolf Glanz / Mel and Cindy Yoken (24 ed.)] 


NEW BRUNSWICK, U.S. industrial city on the Raritan 
River, in New Jersey, approximately 30 miles S.W. of New York 
City. It is the home of Rutgers University, the State Univer- 
sity of New Jersey. It is estimated that the Jewish population 
of Middlesex County is 45,000 but given the nature of sub- 
urban Jewish life in northeastern New Jersey, it is also part of 
the larger community of more than 400,000 Jews in the area. 
Rutgers University has approximately 4,500 students. 

New Brunswick’s earliest Jewish settler seems to have 
been Daniel Nunez, who was a justice of the peace in 1722, 
about 40 years after the founding of the town (1679-80). 
Nunez was in business in Piscataway, a small village just 
outside the New Brunswick city limits. Hannah Lonzoda, a 
widow, lived in New Brunswick from 1750 on. In 1850 some 
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Bohemian and German Jews settled in the town, and by 1852 
about 20 to 25 Jews were living there. The Jewish population 
grew from 90 in 1865 to 280 in 1897, slightly more than 1% of 
the general population. In 1888 an influx of Eastern European 
Jews began, and from the turn of the century on, the Jewish 
population of the greater New Brunswick area continued. In 
1969, two Reform, five Conservative, and five Orthodox syn- 
agogues were serving the area. The oldest synagogue in New 
Brunswick, now Anshe Emeth Memorial Temple (Reform), 
was founded in 1859, probably as an Orthodox congregation; 
it became a Reform temple about 1890. Congregation Ahavas 
Achim (Orthodox) was founded in 1889. The Highland Park 
Conservative Temple was founded in 1930. 

The Jewish Federation of Raritan Valley, launched in 
1948, coordinates fund raising, social service, welfare, educa- 
tional, and communal activities “calculated to enhance Jewish 
communal life” In 1969, 28 religious, social, and educational 
organizations were affiliated with the federation. AYM-yWHA 
was organized in 1911. 

Before 1900, most New Brunswick Jews were peddlers and 
small shopkeepers. A few were professionals, including some 
Jewish teachers in the public schools in 1893, one of whom 
served as school principal. From 1900 to the 1930s, most of the 
Jewish population worked as tradesmen and artisans. In the 
1960s many Jews were practicing the professions of law, medi- 
cine, accountancy, and teaching; many were engaged in busi- 
ness and industry. A number were serving as elected officials 
in municipal government. Samuel D. Hoffman (1900-1957), 
attorney and first president of the Jewish Federation, served 
as a city commissioner of New Brunswick in 1935. Harry S. 
Feller (1885-1954), second president of the federation and one 
of the organizers of the Ad Hoc Committee for United Jewish 
Appeal, taught in New Brunswick High School (1908-16) and 
served as first principal of the evening school (1912). 


The Allen and Joan Bildner Center for the Study of Jewish 
Life at Rutgers 

The Allen and Joan Bildner Center for the Study of Jewish Life 
at Rutgers, the State University of New Jersey, is committed to 
the pursuit of academic excellence, fostering faculty research, 
and sponsoring a variety of community outreach programs. 
The Bildner Center promotes scholarly exchange on an inter- 
national scale by bringing visiting scholars to Rutgers to teach 
special courses and to contribute to the intellectual life of the 
University community. The center works closely with the de- 
partment of Jewish Studies offering a wide range of extracurric- 
ular programs for students and seminars for faculty. The center's 
active agenda of community outreach includes: public lectures 
and symposia, Jewish communal initiatives, the Rutgers New 
Jersey Jewish Film Festival, and the activities of the Herbert and 
Leonard Littman Families Holocaust Resource Center. 

The department of Jewish Studies offers an interdisci- 
plinary approach to the academic study of all aspects of the 
Jewish experience. Courses offered by the department, which 
are open to all students, address the historical, social, cultural, 
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religious and political life of the Jewish people from ancient 
times to the present. Drawing on faculty from 12 departments, 
as well as on visiting fellows sponsored by the Bildner Center, 
the Jewish Studies curriculum offers over 60 interdisciplinary 
courses. Students pursuing a B.A. degree may major or minor 
in Jewish Studies. The department and the Bildner Center 
work together to promote Jewish Studies at Rutgers. 


Hillel 

Hillel partners with student leadership in planning and im- 
plementing religious, social, and cultural events for Rutgers/ 
New Brunswick’s 4,500 Jewish students. While Hillel is physi- 
cally located on the Rutgers College/College Avenue campus, 
events are run on all five New Brunswick campuses. Pluralis- 
tic events include learning sessions, Birthright Israel, weekly 
Shabbat services and free dinners, tikkun olam/social action 
program, holiday and cultural commemorations, and pro- 
grams for graduate students. 

At Rutgers University is an active and extremely vibrant 
Hillel. Its mission is to enrich the lives of Jewish undergradu- 
ate and graduate students so that they may enrich the Jewish 
people and the world. Hillel student leaders, professionals, and 
lay leaders are dedicated to creating a pluralistic, welcoming, 
and inclusive environment for Jewish college students, where 
they are encouraged to grow intellectually, spiritually, and so- 
cially. Hillel helps students find a balance in being distinctively 
Jewish and universally human by encouraging them to pur- 
sue zedek (social justice), tikkun olam (repairing the world), 
and Jewish learning, and to support Israel and global Jewish 
peoplehood. Hillel is committed to excellence, innovation, 
accountability, and results. 

Chabad House-Lubavitch, founded in 1978, nurtured and 
supported by concerned members of communities throughout 
New Jersey, is dedicated to the re-establishment and strength- 
ening of our Judaic faith, principles, identity, commitment, 
and pride. 

The Les Turchin Chabad House, a unique and vibrant 
center, provides a “home away from home” for college stu- 
dents at Rutgers, the State University of New Jersey. Chabad 
House operates over 20 community service programs. The 
new Chabad House is proud to serve as the largest Jewish 
Center on any university campus in the U.S. The new complex 
is located in the heart of Rutgers University. Serving as head- 
quarters for all Jewish activities, the building features: hous- 
ing for students, peer counseling and drug prevention centers, 
student activity offices, a 300-seat synagogue, a publications 
center, library, kosher dining hall, student lounges and a com- 
puter area. Some of its programs include: hospital and prison 
visitations; holiday rallies and festivals; counseling and Social 
Services; and Kosher Meals on Wheels. Rabbi Carlebach, the 
executive director of Chabad House-Lubavitch, is also the 
rabbi of Congregation Sons of Israel-Chabad in Wayside. 


The Jewish News 
The Jewish News has been an influential voice in the New 
Jersey Jewish community since its founding in 1946. Cover- 
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age includes local, national and world events; explorations of 
the world of Jewish culture and the arts; supplements on 
Israel, the holidays and other topics of interest; and a wide 
array of feature stories. Beginning as The Jewish News, the 
paper merged in 1947 with the Newark-based Jewish Times, 
keeping The Jewish News name. In 1988, reflecting the demo- 
graphic changes in a community that was moving west to the 
suburbs, the paper was renamed Metro West Jewish News. In 
1997, MetroWest Jewish News acquired a second newspaper — 
The Jewish Horizon — of Union and Somerset counties; a new 
name, New Jersey Jewish News; and a new focus on Jewish is- 
sues statewide. 

In the early 215t century nyjn published four editions, 
reaching more than 50,000 households. The MetroWest edition 
continued to serve Essex, Morris, Sussex, and part of Union 
county and was mailed directly to the homes of 24,500 sub- 
scribers. In 1998, Jewish News further strengthened its position 
in the state when it acquired the Jewish Reporter and started 
publishing a third edition in the Princeton Mercer Bucks re- 
gion. That edition covers the area from the Route 1 corridor to 
the greater Princeton area, to Yardley, Pa., and more. 

In November 2000 the Jewish News began publishing a 
greater Middlesex County edition. With its newly acquired 
14,500 subscribers, the Middlesex edition gives the paper 
contiguous coverage from Montclair to Princeton and from 
Morristown to Newark. 

With its growth, the Jewish News has become the second 
largest Jewish newspaper in America, and the largest-circu- 
lation weekly newspaper in the state. The Jewish News’ role is 
to bea strong, statewide voice representing the interests of all 
Jews as well as a weekly chronicle of the ways individuals are 
expressing their Jewishness both within and beyond the in- 
stitutional Jewish world. 


[Abraham Halperin / Allie Rimer (2"¢ ed.)] 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, port in Northumberland, 
N.E. England. Its small medieval Jewish group was expelled 
in 1234 at the request of the townspeople. Although there 
were individual Jews in the city by 1775, the organized com- 
munity dates from 1831 - a year after a cemetery had been ac- 
quired —by which time there were about 100 Jewish residents. 
A synagogue was built in 1838, but by 1868 it had become too 
small for the growing population and a second congregation 
was formed. In 1873 the two groups amalgamated and a new 
synagogue was opened in 1880. The community increased dur- 
ing the mass immigration from Eastern Europe (1881-1914) 
and by 1900 numbered about 2,000. The small but very Ortho- 
dox community of *Gateshead is on the opposite bank of the 
River Tyne from Newcastle. Newcastle itself has an Orthodox 
and a Reform congregation. In addition there is the normal 
structure of communal institutions which is headed by a Rep- 
resentative Council of North-East Jewry. The estimated Jew- 
ish population for Tyneside (Newcastle, Gateshead, etc.) was 
3,500 (0.38% of the total population) in 1969. In the mid-1990s, 
the Jewish population of Newcastle numbered approximately 
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1,230. The 2001 British census found 960 Jews by religion in 
Newcastle, with another 1,564 in Gateshead. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Roth, Rise of Provincial Jewry (1950), 


84-85; Roth, England, index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Olsover, The 
Jewish Communities of North-East England, 1755-1980 (1980). 


[Vivian David Lipman] 


NEW CHRISTIANS, a term applied specifically to three 
groups of Jewish converts to Christianity and their descen- 
dants in the Iberian Peninsula. The first group converted in 
the wake of the massacres in Spain in 1391 and the prosely- 
tizing fervor of the subsequent decades. The second, also in 
Spain, were baptized following the decree of Ferdinand and 
*Isabella in 1492 expelling all Jews who refused to accept 
Christianity. The third group, in Portugal, was converted by 
force and royal fiat in 1497. Like the word *Conversos, but 
unlike *Marranos, the term New Christian carried no intrin- 
sic pejorative connotation, but with the increasing power of 
the *Inquisition and the growth of the concept of limpieza de 
*sangre, the name signaled the disabilities inevitably heaped 
on those who bore it. In Portugal, the Marquis de Pombal of- 
ficially abolished all legal distinctions between Old and New 
Christians in May 1773. Comparable measures were not en- 
acted in Spain until 1860, by which time much of the distinc- 
tion had been eroded by assimilation and inquisitorial repres- 
sion. However, pockets of social discrimination against New 
Christians still continued, as, for example, against the *chu- 
etas of the Balearic Isles. 

[Martin A. Cohen] 
In Halakhic Literature 
The New Christians who continued secretly to observe the 
precepts of Judaism as much as possible after their conversion 
were not regarded as voluntary apostates. The basis of this de- 
cision was the statement of *Maimonides (Yad, Yesodei ha- 
Torah 5:3—4) that although one should allow oneself to be put 
to death rather than abandon one’s faith in times of persecu- 
tion, “nevertheless, if he transgressed and did not choose the 
death of a martyr, even though he has annulled the positive 
precept of sanctifying the Name and transgressed the injunc- 
tion not to desecrate the Name, since he transgressed under 
duress and could not escape, he is exempted from punish- 
ment.” In accordance with this, Isaac b. *Sheshet ruled that 
those New Christians who remained in their countries be- 
cause they were unable to escape and flee, if they conduct 
themselves in accordance with the precepts of Judaism, even 
if only privately, are like full Jews, their shehitah may be re- 
lied upon, their testimony in law cases is accepted, and their 
wine is not forbidden by touch as that of non-Jews (Resp. Ri- 
bash, no. 4). However, some authorities ruled that if the Mar- 
ranos of a certain locality succeeded in fleeing to a country 
where they could return to Judaism, while others remained 
there in order to retain their material possessions, the latter 
were no longer presumed to have the privilege of being re- 
garded as Jews (Ribash, ibid.) nor are they regarded as valid 
witnesses (Tashbez, 3:47; Resp. Redakh, no. 24). Others, how- 
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ever, expressed more lenient views and held that no one is 
to be deprived of his rights as a Jew as long as he is not seen 
to transgress the precepts of Judaism even when there is no 
danger involved (Tashbez, 1:23). Moses Isserles, too, rules that 
even those Marranos who are able to flee but delay because 
of material considerations and transgress Judaism publicly 
out of compulsion while remaining observant privately do 
not make wine forbidden by their touch (Sh. Ar, yp 124:9, 
and see ibid. 119:12). 

The problem of the Marranos in halakhah became in- 
creasingly complex as the length of their stay and that of their 
descendants in their native lands wore on. Jewish religious tra- 
dition was gradually forgotten by the descendants of the Mar- 
ranos in Spain and Portugal, and many of them assimilated 
and intermarried with the gentiles. Since for several centuries 
individuals and groups of descendants of Marranos continued 
to escape to other countries where they were absorbed in the 
Jewish community, doubts and differences of opinion related 
to the laws of marriage and personal status arose among the 
great talmudists about the Marranos returning to Judaism. 
Isaac b. Sheshet, Simeon b. Solomon Duran in Algiers, and 
Elijah Mizrahi in Constantinople ruled that the children of 
Marranos counted as Jews in matters of marriage, divorce, 
levirate marriage, and *halizah even after several generations 
(Yakhin u-Voaz, pt. 2, no. 38; Mayim Amukkim, no. 31; Ma- 
harik, Resp. no. 85 in the name of Rashi). On the other hand, 
some ruled that the children of Marranos born after their 
parents had converted and succeeding generations were to be 
regarded in all ways as non-Jews; their betrothal to a Jewish 
woman was invalid, levirate marriage did not apply to them, 
and even if a Marrano begot a child by a woman forbidden un- 
der penalty of *karet the offspring does not rank as *mamzer, 
and should he become a proselyte would be permitted to 
marry a Jew. The Marranos who had lived among gentiles for 
more than a century came to regard those things forbidden 
by the Torah as permitted and married non-Jewish women, 
with the result that their children were presumed to be non- 
Jewish unless it could be proved that their mothers were 
Jewish (Keneset ha-Gedolah, £8 4; Resp. Maharit, vol. 2, EH 
no. 18). 

A Marrano who could have fled but did not was penal- 
ized, in that he did not inherit the property of his Jewish rel- 
atives, while every Marrano heir who hastened to return to 
Judaism canceled the rights of the other Marrano heirs (Resp. 
Reshakh, pt. 1, no. 137). According to some authorities, the 
customs of dowry and marriage allowance applying to Mar- 
ranos while they lived as gentiles remain in force (Resp. Ma- 
harashdam, HM no. 327), but according to others the agree- 
ments made by Marranos at the time of their marriages in 
accordance with gentile usages had no binding force (Joseph 
Caro, in Avkat Rokhel). A testamentary disposition or the 
gift of a dying person made by a Marrano not in accordance 
with Torah law was not binding (Joseph ibn Lev in Edut be- 
Yaakov, no. 71, 195b; Keneset ha-Gedolah, HM 161; Torat ha- 
Minhagot, no. 51). 
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The scholars of Safed headed by Jacob Berab imposed 
flagellation upon Marranos who returned to Judaism as a 
punishment for transgressing the prohibitions which rendered 
them liable to karet in their previous condition (Kunteres ha- 
Semikhah at the end of Resp. Maharalbah); and since flagella- 
tion can be imposed only by ordained dayyanim, Jacob Berab 
and his colleagues wanted to enforce punishment when or- 
dination was renewed (see *Semikhah). A Marrano who es- 
caped from his native land but was not circumcised through 
neglect was prevented from participating in the sacred service 
in the synagogue until he was circumcised (Mayim Rabbim 
of Raphael Meldola, yp nos. 51 and 52). 

[Moshe Nahum Zobel] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, Marranos, index; Baer, Spain, 2 (1966), 
passim; A.J. Saraiva, Inquisic¢ao e Critdos-Novos (1969). IN HALAKHIC 
LITERATURE: HJ. Zimmels, Die Marranen in der rabbinischen Lite- 
ratur (1932); S. Assaf, Be-Oholei Yaakov (1943), 145-80. 


NEWFIELD, MORRIS (1869-1940), U.S. Reform rabbi and 
social worker. Newfield was born in Hungary, where he earned 
a B.D. from the Jewish Theological Seminary in Budapest in 
1889. In 1891, he abandoned his studies at the medical col- 
lege of the University of Budapest to immigrate to the United 
States and attend Hebrew Union College and the University 
of Cincinnati concurrently. While at Huc, Newfield taught a 
course in Talmud and was superintendent of the John Street 
Temple Sunday School. In 1889, he received his B.A. from the 
University of Cincinnati and was ordained at Huc, which also 
awarded him an honorary D.D. in 1939, added to his honorary 
Doctor of Literature degree from the University of Alabama. 
Immediately after ordination, Newfield was appointed rabbi 
of Temple Emanu-El in Birmingham, Alabama, a position he 
retained throughout his life. He also joined the faculty of How- 
ard College, where he taught Hebrew and Semitics. 

In Birmingham, Newfield established himself as a civic 
and interfaith leader and fighter for social justice in the con- 
servative South; a proponent of social gospel theology, his ef- 
forts were motivated by the classical Reform belief that the 
Jews’ mission is to establish a Kingdom of God on earth. Ac- 
cordingly, he founded the city’s first free kindergarten and 
was an organizer and director of the Associated Charities 
(precursor of the Community Chest) and of the Citizens Re- 
lief Committee. He was particularly active in the fight against 
tuberculosis, as a founder of the Anti-Tuberculosis Society 
and of the Alabama Anti-Tubercular League. He also chal- 
lenged prohibition and Sunday blue laws; despite this latter 
conflict with local Christian clergy, together they founded a 
chapter of the National Conference of Christians and Jews. 
As president of the Alabama Sociological College, he was a 
driving force behind ending child labor abuses, joining the 
Alabama Child Labor Committee and helping to establish 
a juvenile court, the Department of Child Welfare, and the 
Alabama Children’s Aid Society. He also served as chairman 
of the Red Cross Advisory Case Committee and was respon- 
sible for assisting caseworkers in solving difficult problems. 
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During World War 1, despite his misgivings as an advocate of 
peace, Newfield served as a part-time chaplain at Alabama's 
Camp McClellan, partly to show the Christian community 
that Jews were patriotic. After the war, he served as chairman 
of the Home Services Committee of the local Civilian Relief 
Committee, assisting returning veterans. 

His involvement in the causes of the wider community 
notwithstanding, Newfield founded the local Federation of 
Jewish Charities, later renamed the United Jewish Fund. He 
was also instrumental in organizing the Alabama Jewish Re- 
ligious School Teachers Association, serving as its president 
for two years. He brought his passion for social activism to 
the national stage via the *Central Conference of American 
Rabbis, which adopted an official position against child labor 
in 1910. 

Newfield went on to serve as secretary of the ccaR and 
was ultimately elected to its highest office in 1931. During his 
two-year term as CCAR president, Newfield steered a non- 
Zionist course; within a few years, however, in response to the 
rise of Nazism, he had become a staunch Zionist. He spent 
the final years of his life championing the cause of the Jewish 


homeland in Palestine. 
[Bezalel Gordon (2! ed.)] 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, one of the New England states, lo- 
cated in northeastern United States. One of the original thir- 
teen colonies which broke from England in 1776, in 2005 it 
ranked 46‘ in area of the 50 states and 41° in population. 
While no accurate demographics are available, the best es- 
timate is that 12,000 to 14,000 Jews lived within this small 
state (9,351 square miles, 1,299,500 inhabitants in 2005). The 
Jewish population is concentrated in the more urban south 
and southeast section (Manchester, Concord, Nashua, Ports- 
mouth, and the seacoast). 

‘The state was not always hospitable to its Jewish citizens 
(or Roman Catholics, for that matter) for the first state con- 
stitution in 1784 limited office-holding to Protestants. That 
requirement was in force until 1877 when the document was 
amended to remove religious qualifications. However, the 
number of Jewish inhabitants was small. Early records name 
William Abrams and Aaron Moses as having moved from New 
Castle on the coast to Sanbornton in 1693. A list of grants to 
settlers in 1770 included Joseph Levy, a settler near the pres- 
ent Ossipee. In 1862, the American Israelite reported that a 
minyan had gathered in Manchester to observe the holidays, 
but no further report followed. In 1880, a J. Wolf was the first 
recorded permanent Jewish resident. Ten years later the first 
congregation in the State, Adath Yeshurun, was organized. 

A second Manchester synagogue, Anshei Sfard (now 
Temple Israel) followed in 1897 as a dissident breakaway from 
the Adath Yeshurun group. The first building erected as a 
synagogue anywhere in New Hampshire was built in 1911 to 
house the older shul and soon thereafter (1917) Anshei Sfard 
also built its own place of worship. Meanwhile, both congre- 
gations had purchased cemetery land, adjacent to each other 
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but separated by a fence. The fence stood until 1946 when el- 
ders from the two congregations decided to build a memo- 
rial chapel on the dividing line and removed the fence as part 
of the project. 

The early Jewish settlers (particularly from the influx es- 
caping the problems of eastern Europe) came as small mer- 
chants and trades people. Few, if any, worked in Manches- 
ter’s huge Amoskeag textile mills. The first peddlers became 
merchants, and the downtown areas of Manchester, Nashua, 
Dover, Portsmouth. Keene, and Claremont soon had num- 
bers of Jewish entrepreneurs. Professional people, lawyers, 
physicians, dentists, teachers began to appear, often from the 
first generation of native born Americans. At the same time, 
economic and political influence grew. No Jews served on the 
state’s bench until Harry Lichman was appointed a probate 
judge in Keene and Bernard Snierson a municipal court judge 
in Laconia in the mid-1940s. No Jewish judge served on the 
Superior Court bench until Philip Hollman in 1987, and no 
federal judge until Norman Stahl was appointed to the Fed- 
eral District Court in 1990 (in 2005 he was a senior judge for 
the U.S. Court of Appeals on the First Circuit). Jews joined 
bank boards in the late 1940s, Saul Greenspan and Milton Ma- 
chinist, both in Manchester, being the first, and Jews became 
members of boards of trustees of the Manchester Historic As- 
sociation, the Currier Gallery (now Museum) of Art, and the 
NH Historical Society. 

The Jewish community also established its own non- 
synagogue groups. A YM-YWHA was founded in Manchester 
in 1906. Over time, the organization metamorphosed into a 
Jewish Community Center with a community Hebrew school, 
and later, in the 1970s, into the Jewish Federation. In 2005 the 
Jewish Federation of Greater Manchester became the Jewish 
Federation of New Hampshire as the only Jewish social agency 
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in the State. The Federation produces a monthly newspaper 
mailed to every identified Jewish household in Nu. The mail- 
ing list totals 3,100. 

New Hampshire's role in national elections from the be- 
ginnings of the preferential primary in 1954 grew and Jewish 
citizens, always alert to the political scene, have been involved 
at many levels in the national campaigns. Gerald Carmen, 
Republican activist and state chairman in the first Ronald 
Reagan campaign, went on to serve as General Services Ad- 
ministrator in Washington and in a State Department role at 
the League of Nations in Geneva, Switzerland. Jewish voters 
tended to be Democrats, but many were Republicans. Sev- 
eral have served in the 400-member New Hampshire General 
Court and a number in the State Senate as well. Saul Feldman 
of Manchester was probably the first Jewish General Court 
member in the late 1950s. Manchester lawyer Samuel Green 
served in the New Hampshire Senate and as its president from 
1961 to 1963. During a period of Governor Wesley Powell's ill- 
ness, Green stepped in as acting governor. In 2005, Debora 
Pignatelli of Nashua, former legislator, was a member of the 
five-person Governor’s Council. Warren *Rudman, a Repub- 
lican and former attorney general (an appointive post) served 
as United States Senator from 1980 to 1993 when he declined 
to seek re-election. 

While there were remnants of discrimination (“No 
Jews” signs were found in White Mountain resort areas un- 
til the 1940s), many barriers dropped after World War 11. 
The state’s two largest institutions of higher education (Dart- 
mouth College in Hanover and the University of New Hamp- 
shire in Durham) certainly were not friendly to Jewish fac- 
ulty until after World War 11. Dartmouth had only two Jewish 
faculty members in the early 1940s, and UNH one (in the 
engineering school) until 1954 when historian Hans Heil- 
bronner was hired in the College of Liberal Arts. Since then 
Dartmouth has had two Jewish presidents (John Kemeny, 
1970-81, and James O. Freedman, a Manchester native, from 
1989 to 1998); UNH has had one, Evelyn Handler (1980-83) 
who left to become president of Brandeis University. Dart- 
mouth, which has the smallest percentage of Jews among 
its student body of all the Ivy League Colleges, has long 
had a distinguished Judaic Studies program. Jacob *Neusner, 
Arthur *Hertzberg, Steven *Katz, Marshall *Meyer and the 
current incumbent Susannah Heschel have all served on its 
faculty. 

The demise of the Amoskeag Manufacturing Company 
in 1936 left the largest NH city with a vast surplus of indus- 
trial space and a large pool of skilled workers. A concerted 
effort to attract new employers brought numbers of Jewish 
manufacturers to New Hampshire. The Blums and Sidores 
brought Pandora Industries to the city, the Greenspans Waum- 
bec Mills, the Cohens BeeBee Shoe, Boston’s Gordon broth- 
ers, JS and BD, opened Hampshire Designers and mx, both 
textile manufacturers. Until the migration of garment work 
overseas in the 1980s, there was a thriving Jewish presence in 
soft goods manufacturing. At the same time, growth in high 
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tech industry with many Jewish participants replaced some of 
the old industrial base and the number of Jewish professional 
men and women grew enormously. 

As the Jewish population increased, new synagogues 
have been established in towns like Amherst and Derry, home 
to few Jews two generations ago. In 2005 there were fifteen 
synagogues or temples about the state, and most had full-time 
rabbis. The immigrant community was hardly distinguishable 
from the general community. 

[David G. Stahl (274 ed.)] 


NEW HAVEN, U.S. port city in Connecticut. New Haven has 
a Jewish population of 24,300 (2001) out of a general popula- 
tion of about 124,000. It was settled in 1638 by Puritans who 
envisioned it as a Wilderness Zion based on biblical law. It was 
120 years later, in 1758, that the first Jews, the brothers Jacob 
and Solomon *Pinto, arrived. They were soon integrally in- 
volved in the city’s life. With the outbreak of the Revolution- 
ary War, the three sons of Jacob Pinto - Solomon, Abraham, 
and William - took up arms in the Continental army. In 1783, 
Jacob Pinto was a signer of the petition to Connecticut's Gen- 
eral Assembly which brought about the incorporation of New 
Haven as a town. 

President Ezra *Stiles of Yale College recorded in his 
diary the arrival of an unnamed Venetian Jewish family in 
the summer of 1772 who observed the Sabbath in traditional 
Jewish manner, “worshiping by themselves in a room in which 
were lights and a suspended lamp.” He noted that this was 
purely private Jewish worship, since the Venetians were too 
few to constitute a synagogue quorum, “so that if thereafter 
there should be a synagogue in New Haven, it must not be 
dated from this.” 

A slow influx of Jewish settlers began about 1840. Fami- 
lies from Bavaria, their friends and kinsmen soon constituted 
a minyan which became Congregation Mishkan Israel. A 
burial ground was acquired in 1843. Mishkan Israel was New 
England’s second congregation and the 14" Jewish congrega- 
tion established in the United States. Soon after its founding, 
divergences in religious approach arose, one in the direction 
of Orthodoxy, the other toward Reform. In 1846 a first break 
occurred: a Reform group broke away, for several years con- 
ducting its own congregational service. 

Until 1854 the pioneer New Haven congregation met 
for prayers in a variety of local halls. In 1854, Mishkan Israel 
Congregation, along with other U.S. congregations, received 
a $5,000 bequest from the estate of the philanthropist Judah 
*Touro. With this sum it purchased and refurbished a church 
as its first synagogue. By then the Reform segment of the con- 
gregation had become the majority and in 1855 the Orthodox 
members seceded permanently and established B’nai Sholom 
Congregation, which continued as a small congregation until 
it went out of existence in the late 1930s. Only the cemetery of 
this early German Orthodox congregation remains. 

Mishkan Israel prospered over the decades, led by Ger- 
man-Jewish rabbis who maintained close ties with Rabbi Isaac 
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the collections of documents at temples were placed in nar- 
row rooms, inaccessible directly from the outside of the build- 
ing. They had to be entered by ladder or stairs via the second 
story of the building. These appear to have been archives for 
the preservation of documents no longer in use. This type of 
preservation was still in use in the 15" century B.c.E. (*Nuzi), 
and during the Assyrian period (about the eighth century; 
*Calneh). The archives of the temple at Sumer also preserved 
the documents of private parties, who utilized them to store 
items of personal importance. This custom was maintained 
in various places for hundreds of years. 

Despite clear evidence regarding the existence of ar- 
chives in the Sumerian period, no such “library” has yet been 
unearthed, though individual texts that might be expected to 
have been stored in such libraries have been found. It is nearly 
certain that the lack of such finds does not indicate the lack 
of their existence. A number of tablets containing headings 
of Sumerian compositions in catalog-like form indicate the 
practical necessity for such an arrangement. Furthermore, 
the usage of the Sumerian term, whose original meaning was 
“tablet container” broadened to imply “storage place for tab- 
lets” in connection with a temple, i.e., a library. 

From the end of the third millennium B.c.z. onward 
private libraries, distinct from the temple archives which also 
contained personal documents, begin to appear. The quantity 
of private material stored in temple libraries also appears to 
have increased. This development is related to the substantial 
expansion of the economy, personal contact between individu- 
als and governmental authorities, and the cultivation of com- 
merce on local and international levels. The scope of property 
and business was the main drive behind the establishment of 
private and family archives. 

In the period of the renewed blossoming and splendor 
of Sumerian culture, during the Third Dynasty of Ur and the 
Old Babylonian period, additional basic improvements in the 
method and criteria for preserving documents were effected. 
The greatest innovation of the period was the central royal 
archive, whose appearance was related to the crystallization 
of kingdoms with broad administrative authority and inter- 
national political and economic ties. There is no doubt that 
the period of *Hammurapi’s reign (1792-1749 B.C.E.) was the 
most decisive in this respect, if judged by the number of epi- 
graphic finds rather than the number of archives themselves. 
The royal archives from *Mari are an illustrative example of 
an extensive royal archive from about this period. Their struc- 
ture is indicative of advanced systems of preservation. The ar- 
chives are spread among conveniently accessible rooms that 
undoubtedly contained material in current use, in addition 
to other rooms that served to store tables which had ceased 
to be functional. The division of archives into such offices on 
a functional basis is the best proof that the documents were 
cataloged on the basis of subject. The Mari archives illustrate 
a new trend in the development of such collections in the an- 
cient Near East, ie., the preservation of documents of histori- 
cal value about the history of the kingdom and the royal fam- 
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ily. They may not have initiated the process, however, if one 
considers that Hammurapi’s scribes and officials edited and 
cataloged the documents in these archives, after the Babylo- 
nian king had conquered the city, in order to transfer docu- 
mented material to the center of their kingdom. The Mari 
archival methods were copied even west of the Euphrates. 
The royal archives at *Ugarit, preserving epigraphic material 
of the 15t-12"" centuries, are organized along quite similar 
lines. The discovery of documents in these archives indicates 
the existence of temporary and permanent archives attached 
to offices concerned with different levels of government. Even 
the location of the various offices and archives in the royal 
complex of buildings was determined on a functional basis: 
the office and archive concerned with district administration 
(the Western Archive) was located near the main entrance to 
the palace, affording easy access to people approaching from 
outside the city; the archive concerned with metropolitan ad- 
ministration (the Eastern Archive) was located so as to give 
best access from within the city itself; the archive concerned 
with the royal household (the Central Archive) was in the 
center of the palace, and so forth. An interesting phenom- 
enon is the existence of various sorts of instructional texts in 
the Ugarit archives, which might lead to the conclusion that 
the offices served as instructional centers for novice scribes. 
Also of interest is a good deal of archival material in several 
of the palace rooms at Ugarit. These rooms may have served 
as offices for high officials who required documents from the 
nearby archives. The Hittite kingdom also left large royal ar- 
chives. Excavations at Hattusas - the Hittite capital - (now 
Boghazkéy) have revealed well-developed archival devices 
and much epigraphic material found in sacred and secular 
structures in various parts of the city. Fragments of catalogs 
indicate the existence of an advanced library there that used 
a subject system to direct its archival arrangements. 

From this time on (the end of the third millennium), the 
royal archives became the most common form of archives in 
the Near East. The more a country is developed, the larger and 
more numerous its archives are likely to be and the greater the 
quality of their material. The royal Assyrian archives, frag- 
ments of which have been found in the cities of Assur, Calah, 
Khorsabad, and Nineveh - capitals of the kingdom at various 
periods — prove the growing need for archives and libraries, 
although it is difficult to draw precise conclusions about the 
system of storing and criteria for selecting and cataloging 
documents. It is clear, however, that a dual method of classi- 
fication was employed at Nineveh: according to subject mat- 
ter and according to the script in the document. Two offices 
were unearthed at Nineveh: one dealt with material written in 
cuneiform and the other with documents in Aramaic script. 
This division results from conditions which required two of- 
fice staffs - the first specialized in the language of Assyria 
and Babylonia and the second expert in Aramaic and related 
tongues. Other types of private archives began to develop in 
the second, and especially the first, millennium B.c.z. The first 
type is a sort of combination of a family and a public archive, 
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M. *Wise and the growing Reform movement. In 1897 the con- 
gregation built a large synagogue in Byzantine style, in keeping 
with its growing affluence; the sermons, previously in German, 
and much of the service as well, were now in English. 

The first Jewish refugees arrived from Russia in February 
1882, and were followed by a steady influx of Russian-Jewish 
families. By 1887 the Jewish population had grown to about 
3,200. In the next decade it grew to about 8,000 and the in- 
crease was greatly accelerated in the wake of the Kishinev po- 
grom of 1903. By the beginning of World War 1, New Haven 
Jewry numbered about 20,000. 

The first congregation organized by the immigrants from 
East Europe was B’nai Jacob Congregation (1882), which grew 
into New Haven’s largest Conservative congregation. Of the 11 
Orthodox congregations organized during the height of the 
immigration period, four remained in 1968. Several new ones 
have been established as a response to the new religiosity of 
the last decades of the 20" century. 

The first organized charity by the Jews of New Haven was 
undertaken in 1881. The pioneer German Jews established the 
Hebrew Benevolent Society to assist the Russian-Jewish im- 
migrants, and the latter established the Hebrew Charity So- 
ciety in 1885. In 1910 the sisterhood of Mishkan Israel began 
to devote itself to charitable enterprise, opening a special of- 
fice for the purpose. In 1919 the three charitable undertak- 
ings were formally organized into the United Jewish Chari- 
ties. The Jewish Family Service, professionally staffed, came 
into existence in 1939. 

By the mid-1920s there were in New Haven over 60 
Jewish religious, charitable, fraternal, and Zionist organiza- 
tions, and in addition the Young Men's and Young Women's 
Hebrew Association, the Jewish Home for Children, and the 
Jewish Home for the Aged. Community leaders, recognizing 
the need for coordination, in 1928 created the New Haven 
Jewish Community Council, to which member organizations 
regularly elected delegates. Out of the council’s efforts there 
emerged the Jewish Welfare Fund and, subsequently, the Bu- 
reau of Jewish Education. 

Jewish education of children has improved since the 
1950s with the growth of synagogue schools, the Lubavitcher- 
sponsored Hebrew Day School, and the Conservative-spon- 
sored Ezra Academy. These schools are coordinated by the Bu- 
reau of Jewish Education. A community-sponsored Hebrew 
High School is maintained under the bureau’s supervision. 
The first memorial to the Holocaust built on public land was 
erected in New Haven and the first project to video-tape Ho- 
locaust Survivors was begun in New Haven by local survivors, 
psychologist Dore Laub, and media specialist Laurel Vlock. It 
evolved over time into the Fortunoff Archive housed at Yale 
University Sterling Library. There are seven synagogues in 
New Haven itself. Neighboring Orange has three synagogues, 
Reform, Conservative, and Chabad, and also is the home of 
the New Haven Hebrew Day School, an Orthodox k-8 school. 
Woodbridge, which is now the center of Jewish activity, has 
a major Conservative synagogue, Congegation B'nai Jacob, 
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which moved from the city along with the Jewish Commu- 
nity Center that moved from downtown New Haven to the 
suburbs and Ezra Academy, a Solomon Schechter Day School 
affiliated with the United Synagogue of Conservative Judaism. 
The Jewish Community Center is housed in a 106,000 square 
foot building containing an Olympic-size shallow depth lap 
pool, two full-court gymnasiums, racquetball courts, health 
spa, fitness center, personal training, Judaic gift shop, Claire’s 
kosher vegetarian restaurant, a library, auditorium and more, 
all on 53 acres. Hamden has two synagogues, one Reform and 
the other Conservative. 

The Jewish Family Service has served the community 
since 1881. 

Yale University is a major center of Jewish life. After gen- 
erations in which there was a quota on Jews, in the early 21% 
century Yale has a large Jewish student body, a Jewish presi- 
dent, Richard *Levin, a distinguished Jewish Studies Depart- 
ment with scholars such as Paula *Hyman, Steven Fraude, 
and Ivan Marcus and a large Hillel building near the Center 
of campus, the Slifka Center. The Hillel Children’s School at 
Yale which helps children aged 7 to 13 discover positive Jew- 
ish identities. Jewish life is a presence on campus and Jewish 
faculty participate in the community. Judaic scholars are a re- 
source for New Haven Jews. There is an active Chabad pres- 
ence at Yale. 

The most famous Jewish citizen of New Haven is Joseph I. 
*Lieberman, the United States senator and an observant, self- 
described Orthodox Jew who was the Democratic nominee 
for vice president in 2000. He credits the rabbi of the Young 
Israel of New Haven with mentoring him on how to unite a 
staunch commitment to Jewish observance with his responsi- 
bilities as a United States senator. Marvin Lender, a New Ha- 
ven based philanthropist whose family began Lender Bagels, 
is credited as national chairman of the United Jewish Appeal 
with convening a group of Mega donors to coordinate their 
own private philanthropy with the ongoing needs of the Jew- 
ish community. 

[Arthur Chiel / Michael Berenbaum (2"¢ ed.)] 


NEWHOUSE, SAMUEL IRVING (Solomon Neuhaus; 
1895-1979), U.S. publisher. Born in New York City, Newhouse 
was the first of eight children of poor immigrant parents. New- 
house’s initial venture came when, as a 16-year-old office boy 
in a law office, he was told by his employer to take charge of the 
Bayonne (N.J.) Times. He made the paper such a success that 
by age 21 he was earning $30,000 a year. In 1922 he acquired 
the floundering Staten Island (N.Y.) Advance for $98,000. Six 
years later he turned down an offer of $1,000,000 for it. His 
formula for success was to cut operating costs, stimulate ad- 
vertising and circulation, and allow local editors complete 
autonomy. During the Depression of the 1930s he bought five 
newspapers, and continued adding others, including the Port- 
land Oregonian and the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. In 1955, in 
what was described as the biggest transaction in American 
newspaper history, he paid $18,642,000 for a package that in- 
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cluded the Birmingham (Alabama) News, the Huntsville (Ala- 
bama) Times, and four radio and television stations. In 1959, to 
diversify his holdings, Newhouse bought controlling interests 
in two important magazine publishing firms - Condé Nast 
(Vogue, Glamour, House and Garden) and Street and Smith 
(Mademoiselle and five other periodicals). He owned 15 daily 
newspapers, 12 national magazines, and nine radio and televi- 
sion stations. In 1960 he gave two million dollars to Syracuse 
University to establish the Newhouse Communications Cen- 
ter, intended to be the world’s largest educational and research 
institute for the study of the mass media, and he made provi- 
sion for its future maintenance. In the 1960s Newhouse pur- 
chased the Oregon Journal; the New Orleans Times-Picayune 
newspaper group; three Springfield (Massachusetts) news- 
papers — News, Republican, and Union; the Mobile Register, 
Mobile Press and Mississippi Press-Register; and the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. In 1976 he gained total ownership of the eight 
Booth newspapers and Parade Magazine. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Meeker, Newspaperman: S.I. New- 
house and the Business of News (1983) 


[Irving Rosenthal / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


NEW ISRAEL (Rus. Novy Izrail), Jewish religious sect ini- 
tiated in Odessa during the 1880s. At the beginning of 1882 
Jacob Priluker, a teacher at the government Jewish school of 
Odessa, published an article in the Odesskiy Listok in which 
he proclaimed the 15 principles of a sect to be known as New 
Israel, whose objective was to introduce reforms in the Jew- 
ish religion which would reconcile it with Christianity. These 
principles recognized the Mosaic law only, and articulated 
“an attitude of contempt” toward the Talmud. The day of rest 
was transferred from Saturday to Sunday, while circumcision 
and the dietary laws were abolished. The members of the sect 
were required to consider Russian as their national language 
and to observe the laws of the state. The Russian government 
was requested to grant civic rights to the members of the sect, 
to authorize them to spread their doctrine among the Jews, 
and to permit them to wear a special sign which would distin- 
guish them from other Jews. Their platform was to be a break- 
through for Russian Jewry after the tribulations it had suffered 
through the riots and increased antisemitism which followed 
the assassination of Czar Alexander 11 in 1881. However, even 
those maskilim who strove for reforms within Judaism re- 
garded Priluker’s proposals with reserve. They pointed to the 
utilitarian nature of his reforms, which suggested that part of 
the Jewish heritage be abandoned in exchange for civic rights. 
On the other hand, Priluker was encouraged by the Russian 
authorities. During the same year, his book Reform Jews (pub- 
lished under the pseudonym of E. Ben-Sion) was published in 
St. Petersburg with government assistance. It contained a vio- 
lent attack on the Talmud and traditional Judaism, thus sup- 
plying material for antisemitic propaganda. In 1887 Priluker 
traveled to Western Europe at the government's expense to 
establish contacts with missionaries. However, his preaching 
to the Jewish masses of southern Russia met with no success 
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and the Russian government's sympathy for him declined. 
Indeed, his appeals for support in the publication of a Jewish 
newspaper which would propagate his ideas were rejected by 
the government. In 1891 Priluker apostatized to Protestantism 
and immigrated to England, and this marked the end of the 
attempt to establish the New Israel sect. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N.N. (I.L. Gordon), in: Voskhod, 8 pt. 2 


(1882), 1-29; S. Ginsburg, Meshumodim in Tsarishn Rusland (1946), 


90-115. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


NEW ISRAEL FUND, THE. Founded in 1979, the New Israel 
Fund was designed to expand the work that the United Jewish 
Appeal was then doing. It sought to protect Israel’s strength 
by protecting democracy, human rights, justice, and equality 
for all Israelis - Jews and Arabs. An international partner- 
ship of Israelis, Americans, Canadians, and Europeans, NIF 
pioneered the funding of Israel’s social change organizations 
and advocacy groups, and is widely credited as the founder 
of much of Israeli civil society. N1F has funded more than 750 
Non-Government Organizations with approximately $200 
million in 26 years. 

From minority rights to religious pluralism, N1F is widely 
recognized to be on the “Dovish,’ “leftist” spectrum of Israeli 
and American Jewish politics. It perceives itself and struc- 
tures itself in the vanguard of fighting for social change in 
Israel. NiF grantees work in three core areas: (1) civil and hu- 
man rights: Flagship Nir grantees such as B'Tselem and the 
Association for Civil Rights in Israel have won court battles 
on issues ranging from the prohibition of torture in civilian 
interrogations to changes in the route of the separation fence 
to respect humanitarian concerns. Other grantees work on is- 
sues ranging from evenhanded urban planning and land sales 
to women’s and minority rights; (2) social and economic jus- 
tice: As a nation with many disadvantaged minority groups, 
from citizen Arabs to Ethiopians to Oriental Jews, Israel has a 
special responsibility to observe its founders’ vision and values 
of “freedom, justice, and peace as envisaged by the prophets of 
Israel” Racism, injustice, and fanaticism defile Jewish values 
and threaten Israel's long-term security. NIF grantees organize 
communities, advocate for equitable government policies, and 
empower disadvantaged Israelis to help their communities and 
themselves; (3) religious pluralism and tolerance: n1F has long 
been a principal supporter of a pluralistic and tolerant Israeli 
culture that includes diverse approaches to Judaism and Jew- 
ish identity. NIF grantees are in the forefront of the struggle 
for civil marriage and other life-cycle events, recognition of 
non-Orthodox conversions, and the equal and unbiased al- 
location of government resources. 

Through Shatil, the Empowerment and Training Center 
for Social Change Organizations, NIF provides grantees and 
other social change organizations hands-on assistance and 
training in the basics of nonprofit management. Widely re- 
garded as one of the world’s most successful capacity-build- 
ing organizations, Shatil regularly originates and discovers 
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best practices for Israel’s growing NGo sector and dissemi- 
nates them. 

The New Israel Fund also partners with other philan- 
thropists in joint initiatives, including a multiyear program 
funded by the Ford Foundation to promote peace and so- 
cial justice in Israel. Another joint program, the Green Envi- 
ronment Fund, is the first funding collaboration in Israel to 
protect and preserve the environment. NIF is also partnering 
with another U.S. foundation and with the Joint Distribution 
Committee to advance infrastructure development for the 
Negev Bedouin. 

The niF is headquartered in Washington, D.c., and em- 
ploys people in the United States, Canada, and the U.K., as 
well as in four Israeli offices — in Jerusalem, Haifa, Beersheba, 
and Lod. 

WEBSITE: www.nif.org. 

[Naomi Paiss (2™4 ed.)] 


NEW JERSEY, one of the original 13 states of the United 
States, total population 8,429,000, Jewish population 485,000 
(2001 est.). Jews have lived throughout the state from the 
northern border with New York State to the southern bor- 
der with Delaware and Pennsylvania, on the eastern coast 
as well as within the suburban New York communities. The 
largest concentration of Jews is in Bergen County (83,700), 
Essex County (76,200), Monmouth County (65,000), Mid- 
dlesex County (45,000), Cherry Hill and southern New 
Jersey (49,000), Ocean County in the Northeast (29,000), 
Union County (30,000), and Atlantic and Cape May coun- 
ties (15,800). While cities such as Newark, Paterson, and 
Camden were once the scene of thriving Jewish communi- 
ties, Jews in New Jersey tend to be suburban and to a lesser 
extent exurban. New Jersey granted religious tolerance to its 
citizens as early as 1665, and the state constitution of 1844 abol- 
ished all religious qualifications for voting and holding public 
office. 

Although the first organized Jewish communities in 
New Jersey were not established until the middle of the 19 
century, Jewish merchants from Philadelphia and New York 
conducted business in the state as early as the 17" century. 
Among the first Jewish settlers were Aaron and Jacob Lozada, 
who owned a grocery and hardware store in Bound Brook as 
early as 1718. Daniel Nunez appears in a 1722 court record as 
town clerk and tax collector for Piscataway Township and jus- 
tice of the peace for *Middlesex County. Perth Amboy, on the 
*Trenton-Philadelphia road, was a center for Jewish and other 
merchants from the time it became the capital of East Jersey 
in 1685. Among the early prominent settlers in the state was 
David *Naar, who was active at the state constitutional con- 
vention in 1844, became mayor of Elizabeth in 1849, and pur- 
chased the Trenton True American newspaper in 1853. Naar 
was instrumental in developing the first public school and 
public library in Trenton. 

German Jews settled in *Trenton, the state capital, in the 
1840s, the most prominent among them being Simon Kahn- 
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weiler, a merchant and manufacturer. The Mt. Sinai Cem- 
etery Association was incorporated in the town in 1857 and 
Har Sinai Congregation held its first service in 1858. The first 
organized Jewish community in New Jersey was in Newark 
(see *Essex County), where Congregation B'nai Jeshurun was 
incorporated in 1848. Other early communities with organized 
congregations included: Paterson (1847), New Brunswick 
(1861), Jersey City (1864), Bayonne (1878), Elizabeth (1881), 
*Vineland (1882), *Passaic (1899), Perth Amboy (1890), *At- 
lantic City (1890), Woodbine (1891), *Camden (1894), and 
Englewood (1896; see *Bergen County). 

Newark once boasted a vibrant community of 80,000 
Jews, immigrants from Eastern Europe. They started out 
destitute and within a generation had achieved a prosperity 
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that fueled a second mass migration, to the suburbs of Essex 
County and beyond. Newark’s demise as a center of Jewish 
life, and death - at one time there were nearly 100 cemeter- 
ies — has been traced to the riots and looting of 1967. The riots 
wiped out much of the merchant class when stores were pil- 
laged in a burst of rage. Actually, Jews began to leave earlier, 
lured by the charms of suburbia, the alternative to cramped 
urban living. The postwar building boom, generous loans to 
returning Gis, and the affordable automobile sent Jews out of 
Newark and to Livingston, Millburn, and the Oranges. Philip 
Roth immortalized the Weequahic section of Newark where 
he grew up in several novels, particularly Portnoy’s Complaint 
and The Plot Against America. Weequahic, on the south side 
of Newark, was a destination place for recently arrived Jews 
who lived in cold-water flats and then moved up to the middle 
class. That neighborhood faded away, along with the Riviera, 
a fancy hotel where Roth’s mother and father spent their wed- 
ding night. It is now the shabby Divine Hotel Riviera, named 
after Father Divine, a religious leader who founded a sect in 
the early part of the 2oth century. By 2004, B’nai Jeshurun, 
Newark’s first synagogue, had become the Hopewell Baptist 
Church on Muhammad Ali Boulevard. 

Demographically (1970), New Jersey was divided into 
two major areas of settlement - northeastern New Jersey, from 
Bergen County to Middlesex County, which included nearly 
300,000 Jews, and the Camden area, near Philadelphia, which 
included about 18,000 Jews — as well as the northeastern shore 
area (Long Branch and Asbury Park), the southeastern shore 
(Atlantic City, 10,000 Jews), the Trenton area (10,000 Jews), 
and other smaller communities. The Jewish population of 
New Jersey, which was dependent upon the economic devel- 
opment in the northeastern sector of the state, both for em- 
ployment and market outlets in nearby New York City, grew 
from an estimated 5,600 in 1880, to 25,000 in 1900, 40,000 in 
1905, 70,000 in 1907, 258,306 in 1927, and leveled off to 259,970 
in 1937. By 1969 there were 387,000 Jews in the state. Whereas 
a third of the state’s Jewish population resided in Newark in 
1937, by the late 1960s the overwhelming majority of the Jews 
in the northeastern area (as was also true of the general popu- 
lation) lived in the suburban areas of Bergen, Essex, *Hudson, 
Passaic, and *Union Counties. 

The economic life of New Jersey during the last half of 
the 19" century was largely dominated by the German Jew- 
ish community, which was small in number and engaged in 
small businesses and merchandising. By the end of the 1920s 
the waves of East European immigrants from Russia and Po- 
land had changed the demographic nature of the northeastern 
part of the state. The silk industry of Paterson — largely in the 
hands of Polish Jews who had worked in the textile industry 
in Lodz and Bialystok - and the garment industry in Jersey 
City and Newark, as well as the woolen and worsted mills 
of Passaic, drew heavily upon the East European and Slavic 
population of the area. Sephardic families from the Mediter- 
ranean and the Balkans settled in New Brunswick and Atlantic 
City. Between 1912 and 1924 the Sephardim constituted about 
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one third of the Jewish community of 2,500 in New Bruns- 
wick. Many worked at Johnson & Johnson, U.S. Rubber, and 
Michelin Tire. Michelin was a French company, and because 
many of the Sephardim spoke French, it was an attraction as 
a workplace. The original members of the Atlantic City com- 
munity came from many areas of the Middle East, and some 
worked for or ran auction houses or galleries on the Board- 
walk. In the 1970s a large group moved from a Syrian enclave 
in Brooklyn (their ancestors were from Aleppo and Damas- 
cus) to Monmouth County, particularly Deal, Bradley Beach, 
and Elberon near the Atlantic Ocean. Strictly observant, the 
community flourished through the early years of the 21st 
century. 

The Jewish colonies of Vineland, Carmel, Woodbine, 
Rosenhayn, and others, which were started in the late 19* 
century in southern New Jersey, were helped initially by the 
Alliance Israélite Universelle and the Baron de Hirsch Fund. 
Some of the communities, such as Carmel and Woodbine, 
found the soil generally poor and inadequate for agricultural 
uses, but Vineland, which had an estimated Jewish popula- 
tion of 2,450 in 1970, established a thriving poultry indus- 
try. Jews also played a significant role in the tourist industry 
of the shore areas of Lakewood, Long Branch, Asbury Park, 
and Atlantic City. 

Jewish community life, which until World War 11 was 
largely distinguished by local congregations, Hebrew schools, 
Jewish centers, fraternal groups, and local philanthropic or- 
ganizations of an Old World character, quickly changed in 
the 1950s and 1960s with the mass migration to the suburbs. 
Center city congregations merged and area-wide organiza- 
tions like the Community Council of Passaic-Clifton, which 
administers the United Jewish Appeal, and the Passaic-Clifton 
Board of Rabbis, which supervises kashrut in the community, 
served a far-flung community. The Jews of Bergen and Essex 
counties, with more than 75,000 Jews each, were scattered 
among 100 communities — 70 separate municipalities in Ber- 
gen County alone. More than 100 Jewish organizations oper- 
ated within Bergen County. 

In recent years, younger Jews have moved from New 
York City to more affordable communities in New Jersey like 
Fort Lee, Jersey City and the gentrified Hoboken. Their in- 
flux was accelerated by an improvement in rail and bus ser- 
vice, which made Essex and adjacent counties a relatively easy 
commute into Manhattan. 

Various community newspapers have appeared in the 
state since the beginning of the 20" century. In 1910 Morde- 
chai Mansky began publication of the Newarker Wochenb- 
lat, a Yiddish weekly which appeared until 1914. Among the 
early Anglo-Jewish newspapers published were the Jewish 
Chronicle of Newark (founded in 1921), The Jewish Post of Pa- 
terson, and the Jewish Review of Jersey City. In 1947 the Jew- 
ish News, a weekly, was founded, and by 1969 it had a circula- 
tion of over 25,000, the largest of any community newspaper 
in New Jersey. 

[Yehuda Ben-Dror / James Marshall (2"¢ ed.)] 
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The Jewish News has been an influential voice in the New 
Jersey Jewish community for nearly 60 years. It publishes 
four editions, reaching more than 50,000 households. With 
its growth and mergers, the Jewish News, or NJJN, has become 
the second largest Jewish newspaper in America, and the larg- 
est-circulation weekly newspaper in the state. 


[Abraham Halperin (24 ed.)] 


Several New Jersey universities have thriving programs in 
Judaic Studies, and Richard Stockton University in the Atlantic 
City area offers a Master’s Program in Holocaust teaching. 

US. Senator Frank R. *Lautenberg remains the most 
prominent Jewish political leader in the state and one of its 
most important philanthropists. He was born, raised, and es- 
tablished his company in New Jersey (A.B. Data). For many 
years, he was the junior senator to Bill Bradley and then briefly 
its senior senator before retiring. Recalled into politics follow- 
ing a political scandal, he ran in 2004 and won again. 

A New Jersey native, Michael *Chertoff, the Jewish day 
school-educated son of a rabbi, was President George W. 
Bush’s second secretary of homeland security. 


[David Twersky (24 ed.)] 


NEW LEFT, the wave of left-wing radicalism, which attracted 
many students and other young people in the U.S. and in 
Western Europe especially in the late 1960s. It had no con- 
sistent doctrine and embraced various ideologies, from the 
Maoist interpretation of Marxism to outright anarchism. The 
Jewish aspect of the movement was twofold: a disproportion- 
ate participation of Jews in the leadership and sometimes also 
in the ranks, and the issue of Israel and Arab anti-Israel ter- 
rorism after the Six-Day War. 


In the United States 

As mentioned, the New Left counted a disproportionate num- 
ber of Jews among its leaders and rank-and-file activists. In 
organizations such as the Students for a Democratic Society 
(sps), the Congress of Racial Equality, the Student Non-Vio- 
lent Coordinating Committee, as well as in the Free Speech 
and anti- Vietnam war movements, American Jews pressed for 
a social reform agenda that valued “participatory democracy” 
and rejected institutionalized power. 

By the late 1960s, Jewish New Leftists clashed with their 
non-Jewish counterparts. The rise of the Black Power move- 
ment alienated Jewish civil rights workers while the anti-Cold 
War ethos of the New Left turned against the Jewish State, 
deemed an “imperialist aggressor” after its decisive 1967 vic- 
tory in the Six-Day War. While some Jewish New Leftists re- 
mained active in secular political causes, others translated the 
tactics and strategies of direct-action protests to particular- 
ist Jewish causes. 

Sociologist C. Wright Mills first coined the phrase in his 
1960 “Letter to the New Left.” Mills sought to distance himself 
from the labor-centered leftist political ideologies of the 1930s, 
which were subsequently labeled the “Old Left” During the 
era of the Great Depression and Franklin D. Roosevelt's New 
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Deal, most progressive political activism centered on union- 
ization issues and the rights of workers. Members of the Old 
Left embraced strategies that sought to realign the United 
States government's relationship to labor. 

At the 1962 sps conference, Tom Hayden issued the 
founding document and constitution of the New Left move- 
ment, the Port Huron Statement. Named for the town that 
hosted the sps meeting, the Port Huron Statement joined Old 
Left Marxism with contemporary liberal beliefs and the hope- 
ful optimism of a post-war American middle class. It called 
for “participatory democracy” and pressed for direct action 
protests against injustices. “We are a people of this generation, 
bred in at least modest comfort, housed now in universities,” 
Hayden and his sps colleagues lamented, “looking uncom- 
fortably to the world we inherit.” 

New Leftists opened a broad-ranged movement intended 
to challenge organizational authority and effect new systems 
of power and governance. They joined the emerging civil 
rights movement, engaging in direct-action protests they 
hoped would focus the world’s attention on the injustices of 
southern racism. 

In 1964, New Leftists claimed victory at the University of 
California, Berkeley, where the Free Speech Movement galva- 
nized students, mobilized faculty support, and helped launch a 
national student-centered political movement. With Congres- 
sional passage of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965, New Leftists turned their attention away 
from domestic issues and focused on United States foreign 
policy in Southeast Asia. They spearheaded the anti- Vietnam 
war protest movement, rejecting the Cold War assumptions 
of mainstream liberal America in favor of an anti-imperialist 
critique that blamed the United States for much of the world’s 
economic inequality. 

In the late 1960s and early 1970s, the New Left fractured 
beyond repair. Those on the liberal-leaning side of the move- 
ment celebrated the successful conclusion of the civil rights 
movement and the U.S. withdrawal from Vietnam by step- 
ping away from political activism. From the other extreme, 
New Left radical groups such as the Weather Underground 
Organization pressed for more confrontational strategies that 
included violent resistance, alienating their one-time politi- 
cal allies. 

Though neither Tom Hayden nor most of the earliest 
New Left founders claimed Jewish ancestry, the movement 
grew to include a disproportionate number of Jews, includ- 
ing Mark Rudd, Jerry Rubin, and Abby Hoffman. Scholars 
estimate that Jews constituted between one-third and one- 
half of the New Left activists on college campuses across the 
country. 

At a time when Jews represented just three percent of the 
American population and ten percent of those attending col- 
lege, they constituted a majority of the New Left's most active 
members. Numerous social scientific studies pointed to strong 
Jewish influences in the nation’s leading New Left groups. At 
the University of California, Berkeley, Jewish students lit can- 
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dles during a sit-in protest that coincided with the holiday of 
Hanukkah. The Oscar-nominated documentary film Berkeley 
In The ’6os features Jewish student protesters leading Israeli 
folk dancing during a demonstration inside Sproul Hall, the 
university's main administration building. 

During the civil rights movement, American Jews joined 
a number of local and national organizations including sncc 
and corE. When northern college students ventured south 
during the 1964 Mississippi summer, between one-third and 
one-half were Jewish. Jews remained throughout this period 
the most liberal white ethnic group in the United States, lend- 
ing their time, money, and political influence to combating 
Jim Crow. 

With Israel's dramatic victory in the 1967 Six Day War, 
Jewish progressives faced their greatest challenge. The New 
Left, splintering along racial and ideological lines, grew criti- 
cal of the Jewish State, equating its occupation of the West 
Bank and Gaza Strip to the evil imperialist impulses of the 
United States in the Cold War. Many in the New Left rejected 
Zionism, labeling it a chauvinistic, even racist, manifestation 
of nationalism. 

At the 1967 Conference for a New Politics held in Chi- 
cago, for example, African American delegates pressed for pas- 
sage of a resolution that characterized the June 1967 conflict 
as an “imperialist Zionist war.’ As Black Power leader Stokely 
Carmichael said at a 1968 convention of the Organization of 
American Students, “We have begun to see the evil of Zionism 
and we will fight to wipe it out wherever it exists, be it in the 
Ghetto of the United States or in the Middle East.” 

Jewish New Leftists in Berkeley responded by creating 
the Committee for a Progressive Middle East in March, 1969. 
The Committee intended to strike a balance between the stri- 
dent anti-Zionist influences growing with the New Left and 
the much less critical Zionist voices of Hillel and other Jew- 
ish groups. Radical Jewish Zionists, despite their attempts to 
locate progressive Zionism within the boundaries of the New 
Left, failed to re-unite Jewish leftists with an ever more radi- 
cal, and anti-Zionist, movement. 

The rise of Black Power also alienated Jews from the New 
Left, which had, by the mid-1960s, come to locate black mili- 
tancy in its movement's vanguard. The rise of ethnic national- 
ism ended the inter-racial civil rights movement of the Martin 
Luther King, Jr., years. Jews, once valued as liberal America’s 
most committed social reform advocates, faced a Black Power- 
inspired critique that labeled them white oppressors. 

When Jewish New Leftists sought a strategic alliance 
with Oakland’s Black Panther Party, for example, they were 
rebuffed. As one Jewish New Leftist explained, “Even if I were 
a superaltruistic liberal and campaigned among the Jews to 
support the Panthers’ program, I would justifiably be tarred 
and feathered for giving aid and comfort to enemies of the 
Jews. I would rather it were not this way, but it was you who 
disowned us, not we who betrayed you.” The end of the civil 
rights movement at home combined with Jewish concerns 
over the New Left’s critique of Israel when, in 1969, Eldridge 
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Cleaver told a New York Times reporter that “the Black Pan- 
ther Party in the United States fully supports Arab Guerrillas 
in the Middle East” 

By the early 1970s, the New Left lost most of its earlier 
Jewish influence. Jews, weary of anti-Zionism, occasional an- 
tisemitism, and the rise of ethnic and racial consciousness, 
turned inward, applying many of the New Left’s political strat- 
egies to Jewish communal concerns. 

The Soviet Jewry movement, nascent since its found- 
ing in the 1950s, enjoyed rapid growth in the years after 
1964 when Jewish civil rights workers turned their atten- 
tion to the plight of their co-religionists in the Eastern Bloc. 
In San Francisco, Jewish radicals staged a “pray in,’ emulat- 
ing the Free Speech Movement’s “sit in,” to force that city’s 
Jewish Federation Council to increase its support of Jewish 
education. Other groups such as Jews for Urban Justice and 
Breira - which counteracted the slogan in Israeli politics ein 
breira [there is no choice] - emerged as well, focusing atten- 
tion on progressive political issues within the Jewish com- 
munity. 

In the final analysis, the New Left offered Jewish radicals 
a powerful legacy of both ethnic and religious identity. What 
began as a univeralist movement for participatory democracy 
and inter-racial cooperation ended with an impressive cam- 
paign for progressive Zionism, stronger Jewish education, and 
greater focus on Jewish ethnic and religious continuity. 


[Marc Dollinger (2"¢ ed.)] 


In Western Europe 
The West European New Left of the late 1960s differed in two 
respects from its U.S. counterpart. It lacked the reservoir of 
supporters among both the black masses and sections of the 
white population opposed to the war in Vietnam and it was 
opposed by the entrenched Socialist and Communist par- 
ties. The appeal of the European New Left thus tended to be 
restricted to amorphous groups on the periphery of society. 
However, the French students’ revolt of May 1968 and similar, 
though less violent, demonstrations in Germany and through- 
out Europe, proved that under favorable conditions the New 
Left could act as an ideological catalyst and set into motion 
events of considerable consequence. Its total rejection of pre- 
vailing standards and social structures was echoed in the in- 
articulate, though widespread, misgivings about the values 
and workings of the “affluent society” and the “deadness of 
its culture” This applies to the well-publicized and opinion- 
forming sector of the New Left. There were, however, par- 
ticularly in Great Britain, other, near-clandestine groupings 
that concentrated on disruptive industrial action, as, for ex- 
ample, Tariq Ali’s Trotskyist International Marxist Group or 
the Socialist Labor League, which aimed at the subversion of 
the trade union and have been more disruptive than the 1968 
student demonstrations at the London School of Economics 
and other British universities. 

Whereas the protagonists of the European New Left were 
young, its ideologues were elderly scholars, such as the French 
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writer-philosopher Jean-Paul Sartre and Herbert *Marcuse, a 
German-Jewish émigré and a cofounder of the Frankfurt In- 
stitute of Sociology. In his attempt to harmonize the teachings 
of Freud with those of Marx, Marcuse totally rejected the basic 
assumptions and ultimate objectives of the prevailing indus- 
trial society. Alienation in work and the repression of basic hu- 
man drives could be overcome, Marcuse maintained, in a truly 
democratic and participatory society so organized as to serve 
essential human needs rather than the requirements of the so- 
cio-industrial complex. Since the service of the latter has cor- 
rupted mankind, the only hope for its future lies in the classes 
still untouched by the exigencies of the productive processes, 
which have become an obsession both under capitalism and 
Communism. These classes are the students of the industri- 
alized nations and the masses of the developing Third World. 
From these assumptions it follows that New Left thinking on 
the Arab-Israel confrontation tends to sympathize with the 
Arabs as representatives of the oppressed Third World, while 
regarding the Westernized, technology-oriented Israelis with 
instinctive hostility. The Marxist rationalization of these feel- 
ings runs along arguments well known to Old Left Commu- 
nists, that Israel and Zionism in general are only the “lackey 
of American imperialism,” etc. Marcuse, however, disassoci- 
ated himself from this attitude while on a visit to West Berlin 
shortly after the Six-Day War (1967). 

In the Federal Republic of Germany, the New Left’s most 
important protagonist, the sps (Sozialistischer Deutscher Stu- 
dentenbund) in 1969 repeatedly disrupted public meetings at 
which the Israel ambassador was to appear. Later that year 
New Left terrorists tried to blow up West Berlin’s Jewish com- 
munity hall during a service commemorating the 1938 Nazi 
pogroms. The revulsion aroused by these activities was criti- 
cized by their perpetrators, who, in leaflets, under the head- 
line “Shalom and Napalm,” deplored the guilt feelings of the 
German Left toward the Jews as “neurotic, backward-looking 
anti-Fascism” disregarding the “non-justifiability of the state 
of Israel.” German New Left leaders, such as Ulrike Meinhof 
of the left-wing weekly Konkret and Dieter Kunzelmann of 
West Berlin’s Kommune 1, joined the Palestinian fedayeen in 
Amman and inveighed against “bourgeois Germany's Juden- 
komplex.” Except in the universities, the German New Left 
remained a negligible factor and failed to gain working-class 
support. Similar tendencies were at work in Italy, where such 
New Left organizations as Lotta Continua were militantly 
“anti-Zionist.” 

In France, in May 1968, the New Left students’ revolt led 
to nationwide strikes, a grave government crisis, and contrib- 
uted to the eventual resignation of President de Gaulle (June 
1969). Among the student leaders were many Jews, such as 
Alain Krivine, Marc Kravetz, Alain Geismar, and Daniel 
Cohn-Bendit, who, as “Red Danny,’ became the figurehead of 
the uprising. Although their Jewishness did not induce them 
to follow an independent line on the Arab-Israel conflict, it 
sufficed to revive antisemitic resentments on either side of the 
political spectrum. Attacks against the German-Jew Cohn- 
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Bendit and slogans like “France for the French” were once 
countered by students chanting “We are all German Jews.” 
The French New Left succeeded temporarily in involving the 
workers in its struggle, but the subsequent leftist (old and new) 
defeat at the polls ended its role as a significant political factor. 
Characteristically it was the non-Jew Sartre who opposed the 
New Left anti-Israel slogans. It is absurd to pretend, he main- 
tained, that “Israel is an imperialist state and that the Arabs 
are socialists, including their feudal states.” 

[Ernest Hearst] 


In Israel 

In Israel, the New Left remained a fringe phenomenon and 
those groups which actively identified with the New Left re- 
ceived little support, even in student circles. Mazpen (“Com- 
pass”), which broke away from the Ha-Olam ha-Zeh group in 
the early 1960s, was especially vocal after the Six-Day War in 
calling for withdrawal from territories occupied in the war. It 
never had more than a handful of members and in 1970 these 
split into three groups. 

The Semol Yisraeli Hadash (“Israel New Left” known 
as Siah) was founded in 1969. Consisting mainly of students 
and members of Ha-Shomer ha-Zair kibbutzim, it called for 
a more resolute peace policy on the part of the Israeli govern- 
ment. Siah was not crystallized as a political party but stressed 
its nonidentification with the policies of the Rakah Commu- 
nist Party (see *Communism: Israel). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.S. Chertoff (ed.), The New Left and the 
Jews (1971); N. Glazer, in: Jyso, 11 (1969), 121-32; N. Glazer and L. 
Fein, in: Midstream, 17:1 (1971), 32-46; Lipset, in: Encounter, 33 (1969), 
24-35; P. Seale and M. Mc-Conville, French Revolution 1968 (1968); 
W. Laqueur, in: Commentary, 47:6 (1969), 33-41; H. Marcuse, Protest, 
Demonstration, Revolt (1968; translation of his: Das Ende der Utopie). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: V. Gosse, The Movements of the New Left, 
1950-1975: A Brief History with Documents (2004); M. Isserman, If I 
Had A Hammer... The Death of the Old Left and the Birth of the New 
Left (1987); S. Rothman and S.R. Lichter, Roots of Radicalism: Jews, 
Christians, and the Left (1996); M. Staub, The Jewish 1960s: An Amer- 
ican Source Book (2004); idem, Torn at the Roots: The Crisis of Jew- 
ish Liberalism in Postwar America (2002); J. McMillian and P. Buhle 
(eds.), The New Left Revisited (2003). 


°NEWLINSKI, PHILIPP MICHAEL (1841-1899), *Herzl’s 
diplomatic agent in Constantinople and the Balkan countries. 
The son of a Polish aristocratic family, Newlinski took up 
journalism. He was appointed to the staff of the Austro-Hun- 
garian embassy in Constantinople where he became familiar 
with the situation in Turkey and the Balkan States, established 
contacts with the royal houses, and gained influence with the 
sultan. In 1880 he resumed his profession as a journalist, first 
in Paris and from 1887 in Vienna, where he founded his own 
newspaper, Correspondance de I’Est. He also published book- 
lets on political themes. Herzl established contact with New- 
linski in 1896 and persuaded him to work for the realization 
of Zionist aims. At first Newlinski was paid for his efforts, but 
under Herzl’s influence he became a zealous supporter of the 
movement and served as Herzl’s trusted adviser. He accom- 
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panied Herzl on his first visit to Constantinople and tried to 
arrange an audience with the sultan, but succeeded only in at- 
taining a decoration for Herzl as a sign of the sultan’s esteem. 
Newlinski did arrange a meeting between Herzl and Crown 
Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria, and himself met with the king 
of Serbia, obtaining the latter’s support for the Zionist cause. 
He tried to gain the sympathy of Bismarck and the Vatican 
and in general was instrumental in recruiting many promi- 
nent personalities in support of Herzl’s vision. Illness pre- 
vented him from attending the First Zionist Congress, but he 
was present at the Second Congress. His newspaper devoted 
a special column to Zionist affairs. In 1899 Herzl sent him to 
Constantinople, where he was received by the sultan. On his 
return from this mission Newlinski died. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Herzl, Complete Diaries, ed. by R. Patai, 5 
(1960), index; N.M. Gelber, in: Herzl Year Book, 2 (1959), 113-52. 


[Israel Klausner] 


NEW LONDON, city in S.E. Connecticut; population (2000) 
approx. 26,000; Jewish population of New London and its 
environs, approx. 3,900. The first recorded Jewish presence 
in New London dates from March 1685 when a Dutch Jew 
brought the brigantine Prosperous to the port of New Lon- 
don. Due to the official Christian charter of the Connecticut 
colonial government, which restricted Jewish and Catholic 
settlement in Connecticut, Jews did not establish a recognized 
community in Connecticut until 1843. The first Jews to make 
their home in New London were Joseph Jacob Schwartz, his 
wife, Esther, and son, David in 1860. The initial Jewish com- 
munity was entirely German Jews, who came from commu- 
nities in Central Europe that were not orthodox. 

In 1878 the first congregation, Achim Shalom, was orga- 
nized through the efforts of Joseph Michael, and a burial so- 
ciety was formed and purchased a section of the city’s Cedar 
Grove Cemetery. 

The German Jewish community did not grow, and in 
1885, Samuel Cott of Lithuania, the first of a wave of refugees 
from Eastern Europe and Russia arrived in New London and 
transformed the community. These more orthodox Jews es- 
tablished regular services in 1892 and formed the Sick Benefit 
Society of Ahavath Chesed in July 1892. They also purchased 
land for a Jewish cemetery. In 1894 Kalef Soltz and his son Jo- 
seph opened the first kosher meat market, which remained 
open and active under Soltz ownership until 1995. 

In 1895 the Ukrainian Jews organized their own con- 
gregation but rejoined the Lithuanian-dominated Ahavath 
Chesed in 1905 when that congregation moved into a new 
synagogue. In 1911 many of the Ukrainians reestablished their 
congregation, the Ohave Sholom Sick Benefit Society, and 
built their own building in 1919. 

New London became a vacation destination for Jews 
from Hartford, cr., and Springfield, Ma., and in 1925 a third 
Orthodox synagogue, Temple Israel was opened near the 
Neptune Park section of New London to cater to summer 
residents. 
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Conservative services began in 1924, with the congrega- 
tion, Beth El, formally organizing in 1932. Rabbi Samuel Ru- 
derman of Boston was the first rabbi, and services were held 
at a Community House on Blackhall Street, with oneg Shab- 
bat and kiddush held at the home of Benjamin Kaplan. The 
congregation bought land in downtown New London near a 
major Protestant church but decided to build on Ocean Ave- 
nue closer to the beach and to new residences that were being 
purchased by younger Jewish families. The land in downtown 
New London was sold to the Greek Orthodox community. 
In 1951 a permanent home for Beth El was constructed on 
Ocean Avenue. 

In 1960 a Reform congregation, Temple Emanu-El, was 
organized, meeting first at the Mohican Hotel in New Lon- 
don, then at a church in Groton, before building a permanent 
home in Waterford, cr. 

Just to the north of New London a Jewish farming com- 
munity was established in the 1890s with the help of the Baron 
de Hirsch Fund. This community built a synagogue, The New 
England Hebrew Farmers of the Emanuel Society. The com- 
munity did not survive, but many of their members moved 
to New London, two of them, the Gruskins and Schneiders, 
opening hardware stores that joined a growing collection of 
Jewish merchants who helped create a vibrant downtown 
shopping district. 

In 1899-1900 the American Jewish Year Book records a 
chapter of Chovevei Zion in New London, and in 1913 Mor- 
ris Mallove, a jeweler in downtown New London established 
the Sons of Zion. Mallove became an active Zionist leader in 
Connecticut and helped raise funds to purchase land in the 
Jezreel valley of Palestine, near Afulah. He traveled to Israel 
in 1950 as part of a delegation from Connecticut to show sup- 
port for the new state of Israel and continued to be active as 
a leader of Israel Bonds for many years. 

The community organized a United Palestine Appeal in 
1925, and worked hard after wwii to raise funds and to col- 
lect material for the Haganah. As a Navy town (Sub Base New 
London) there were a lot of surplus supplies that were col- 
lected and shipped to Palestine. 

New London was one of the first cities, and Connecti- 
cut one of the first states, to observe the national Days of Re- 
membrance of the Holocaust, a program supported by the U.S. 
Holocaust Memorial Council, and organized by New London 
businessman and Holocaust survivor Sigmund Strochlitz. He 
succeeded in having all 50 states of the Union officially observe 
a Holocaust Memorial Day. For two decades New London was 
represented in Congress by Sam Gejdenson, the child of Ho- 
locaust survivors who had settled in nearby Bozarah. 

The Jewish community organized a Jewish Federation in 
1975, and the Federation began to arrange for social welfare 
programs for seniors and others in need of help. It became a 
federally recognized refugee resettlement agency, and resettled 
over 350 Jews for the former Soviet Union. It was called upon 
by the state to be the relocation agency for victims of Hurri- 
cane Katrina who arrived in southeastern Connecticut. 
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In 2005 the Jewish community of New London was part 
of a greater Jewish community in eastern Connecticut. The 
community supported: a senior center and kosher hot lunch 
program; a Solomon Schechter school; a bi-weekly paper, 
the Jewish Leader; a full-time Orthodox congregation, Aha- 
vath Chesed; a conservative congregation, Beth El; a summer 
congregation, Temple Israel: a Reform congregation, Temple 
Emanu-El (in Waterford); a Chabad House; a Hillel for Con- 
necticut College, the Coast Guard Academy, and Mitchell 
College; and a Jewish Literacy Project for the public schools, 
as well as several commemorative and cultural programs that 
are open to the entire community. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.E. Fischer, “From Generation to Genera- 
tion: A History of the Jews of New London,” in: C.C. Kanzler (ed.), 
New London - A History of Its People (1996); D.L. Kline, “To Begin 
Again: The Russian Jewish Migration to America with Special Em- 
phasis on Chesterfield, Connecticut” (M.A. Thesis, Department of 
History, Connecticut College, 1976); J. Lesser and J. Florence, The 
Jews of New London, A Community in a Community (1996); J.R. Mar- 
cus, “Light on Early Connecticut Jewry,’ in: J.R. Marcus (ed.), Criti- 
cal Studies in American Jewish History, vol. 1 (1971); E. Sullman, A 


Goodly Heritage (1957). 
[Jerome E. Fischer (24 ed.)] 


NEWMAN, ALFRED (1901-1970), U.S. film composer, con- 
ductor, pianist. Newman was born in New Haven, Conn., 
to produce dealer Michael Newman and cantor’s daughter 
Luba Koskoff, both Russian immigrants. As a music lover, his 
mother took an active role in her son’s music career. His first 
public performance as a piano prodigy was at the age of eight. 
After winning a scholarship to Sigismond Stojowksi’s Von 
Ende School of Music in New York, Newman’s debut recital 
came on November 5, 1916. However, financial problems at 
home forced Newman to become a vaudeville musician, work- 
ing on Hitchy-Koo from 1917 to 1918. The show’s music direc- 
tor encouraged Newman to study conducting, and by 1919 he 
was conducting musical comedies. A recommendation from 
George Gershwin landed him the position as music director 
for the 1920 Broadway show Scandals. In 1930 Newman went 
to Hollywood at the invitation of United Artists. After work- 
ing on the musical Whoopee! (1930), he became the studio's 
music director. During almost nine years with ua, Newman 
composed music for such films as The Count of Monte Cristo 
(1930), The Prisoner of Zenda (1937), and Wuthering Heights 
(1939). In 1940, he signed with Darryl F. Zanuck as general 
music director of Twentieth Century Fox, where he wrote 
music for such films as How Green Was My Valley (1941), All 
About Eve (1950), and The Robe (1953). With Martha Mont- 
gomery, whom he married in 1947, he had five children in ad- 
dition to two from previous marriages. The 1960s found New- 
man working as a freelancer for projects like How the West 
Was Won (1962), The Greatest Story Ever Told (1965), Flower 
Drum Song (1967), and Camelot (1967). Newman received 45 
Oscar nominations during his career and won nine, and was 
posthumously nominated for his final score, Airport (1970). 


[Adam Wills (2"4 ed.)] 
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NEWMAN, ARNOLD (1918-_), U.S. photographer. Born 
in New York, Newman studied art at the University of Miami 
(1936-38) but did not complete his studies due to financial dif- 
ficulties, and became a photographer’s apprentice in Philadel- 
phia. In 1945 he moved to New York, where he did freelance 
photojournalism for such publications as Life, Look, News- 
week, The New Yorker, Esquire, and Fortune. He specialized 
in portraiture, developing a style that did not necessarily flat- 
ter the subject but revealed his personality. Implementing an 
approach known as “environmental portraiture,’ he used as 
background associations and symbols connected with the life 
and work of the person he was photographing. Igor Stravin- 
sky, for example, was shown seated at the extreme left of the 
picture, the lid of his grand piano serving to emphasize the 
character of the composer. Brooks Atkinson, the critic, was 
photographed sitting in an empty theater, where the seats cre- 
ated a pattern of forms and highlights. Prime Minister David 
Ben-Gurion was shown with the 1948 Declaration of Indepen- 
dence of the State of Israel. Over the decades, Newman pho- 
tographed most of the major celebrities and public figures of 
the 20" century. His photographs are exhibited in many of 
the world’s major art museums. 

Newman's published works include One Mind’s Eye 
(1974), Arnold Newman: Five Decades (1986), Tropical Rain- 
forest (1990), Arnold Newman's Americans (1992), and Arnold 
Newman (with P. Brookman, 2000). 


[Peter Pollack / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


NEWMAN, AUBREY (1927- ), British historian. Educated 
at Glasgow and Oxford Universities, Newman was professor 
of history at Leicester University. He has published widely in 
two different fields, the 18"-century British aristocracy and 
Anglo-Jewish history. His work on The Stanhopes of Cheve- 
ning (1970) is well known, as are his works on Anglo-Jewish 
history such as The United Synagogue, 1870-1970 (1970). New- 
man was twice president of the Jewish Historical Society of 
England and was a founder of the Stanley Burton Centre for 
Holocaust Studies at Leicester University. 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™ ed.)] 


NEWMAN, BARNETT (1905-1970), U.S. painter. Newman 
was born in New York, to immigrant parents who were inter- 
ested in music, literature, and art. He began to make draw- 
ings as soon as he could hold a pencil. At high school he was 
introduced to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, after which 
he regularly studied American painting. Deciding to become 
a professional artist, Newman persuaded his parents to allow 
him to enroll in the Art Students League, where he spent con- 
siderable time learning to draw from casts. He also studied at 
the City College of New York. At the Art Students League, he 
met Adolph *Gottlieb, two years his senior, who became one 
of his closest friends. When Newman graduated in 1927, his fa- 
ther insisted on his joining the family clothing business, which 
he virtually took over after the 1929 crash. From 1931 to 1939 
Newman worked as a substitute art teacher in high schools. 
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Although he drew and painted throughout this period, 
it was not until the late 1940s that he emerged as a major art- 
ist, alongside a brilliant group of young Americans, includ- 
ing Pollock, de Kooning, Gorky, *Rothko, Gottlieb, and David 
Smith, now identified as the Abstract-Expressionists. They re- 
acted to the Ecole de Paris in a moralistic, puritanical manner, 
against art as luxury. Newman in particular, well-educated 
and articulate, was the intellectual codifier of the movement. 
His work became abstract and symbolic, with some influence 
from Surrealism. Gradually he moved toward a single band 
or stripe, which allied to titles like “Adam,” “The Beginning,” 
“The Word,’ “The Command” indicates their Jewish mystical 
origin. He held his first one-man exhibition in January/Febru- 
ary 1950, at Betty Parsons Gallery, New York; this and similar 
early displays of his work met with public hostility. Ten years 
later, Newman and his fellow Abstract-Expressionists were 
recognized as the first indigenous modern American school 
of painting. He once wrote: “Instead of working with the rem- 
nants of space, I work with the whole space.” It is this concept 
of “wholeness” which has been exploited by the younger gen- 
eration of American painters. 


[Charles Samuel Spencer] 


NEWMAN, ISIDORE (1837-1909), U.S. banker and philan- 
thropist. Newman, who was born in Germany, went to the US. 
in 1851. During the Civil War, he founded a bank in New Or- 
leans. He subsequently bought and ran the Carrolton Railroad, 
before selling it to become main owner of New Orleans’ Mai- 
son Blanche department store. Active in New Orleans’ Jew- 
ish affairs, Newman was a founder of that city’s Bnai Brith 
lodge and a generous patron of the Jewish Children’s Home 
(renamed for him in 1913). 


NEWMAN, JON O. (1932-_ ), U.S. Court of Appeals judge. 
Born in New York City, Newman graduated magna cum laude 
from Princeton University in 1953 and earned his law degree 
from Yale Law School in 1956. He was admitted to the bar 
in Connecticut and in the District of Columbia in 1957, and 
he served as senior law clerk to Chief Justice Earl Warren in 
1957 and 1958. Newman was partner in the law firm of Rit- 
ter, Satter and Newman in Hartford, Connecticut, from 1958 
to 1960. 

In 1959 Newman served as counsel to the majority in the 
Connecticut General Assembly, then from 1959 to 1961 he was 
special counsel to the governor of Connecticut. In 1961 and 
1962 Newman served as executive assistant to the U.S. Sec- 
retary of Health, Education and Welfare, Abraham Ribicoff. 
From 1963 to 1964 he was administrative assistant to Ribicoff 
when he was elected to the U.S. Senate from Connecticut. Fol- 
lowing that, he served as a U.S. attorney in Connecticut until 
1969, when he entered private practice. 

In 1972 Newman was appointed a judge on the U.S. Court 
of Appeals for the District of Connecticut. He served as cir- 
cuit judge until 1993, then as chief judge until 1997, when he 
became a senior judge. He made significant contributions to 
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copyright law, issues of federal jurisdiction, and the applica- 
tion of international law by U.S. courts. Within the judiciary, 
Newman served as a member of the U.S. Judicial Confer- 
ence, as chairman of its Committee on Federal Rules of Ap- 
pellate Procedure, and as a member of committees on Ap- 
pellate Judge Education, Codes of Conduct, and Cameras in 
the Courtroom. 

Newman was a member of the International Society 
for the Reform of Criminal Law and the American Law In- 
stitute, serving as an adviser for its Restatement of the Law 
of Unfair Competition. He was a fellow of the American Bar 
Foundation and a member of its Action Commission on Tort 
Liability, and he is a fellow of the Connecticut Bar Founda- 
tion. Judge Newman lectured at the University of Connecticut 
Law School, and he served as chair of the Board of Regents 
of the University of Hartford. The author of many articles for 
law reviews, he has also coauthored a high-school textbook, 


Politics: The American Way. 
[Dorothy Bauhoff (2"¢ ed.)] 


NEWMAN, LOUIS ISRAEL (1893-1972), U.S. Reform rabbi 
and author. Newman was born in Providence, R.1., and re- 
ceived his B.A. from Brown University in 1913 and a Ph.D. 
from Columbia University in 1924. He became an assistant to 
Rabbi Stephen *Wise at the Free Synagogue in 1917 and was 
ordained by Wise and Martin *Meyer in 1918, whereupon he 
assumed the pulpit of the Bronx Free Synagogue (1918-21). In 
1921, he became rabbi of Temple Israel in New York City and 
was appointed to the faculty of the Jewish Institute of Religion 
(j1R) when it was founded the following year. He also served 
as president of the Intercollegiate Menorah Association. In 
1924, Newman succeeded Meyer at Temple Emanu-El in San 
Francisco, returning in 1930 to New York City to become rabbi 
of Temple Rodeph Sholom, where he was to remain until his 
retirement. He rejoined the j1r faculty and became active in 
the Zionist Revisionist movement, championing Zionism as 
primarily a political movement and the necessity of the cre- 
ation of a Jewish state in Palestine. He was the chairman of the 
Palestine Mandate Defense Fund and honorary chairman of 
both the Revisionist Tel Hai Fund and the American Friends 
of a Jewish Palestine. He also served on the American advisory 
committee for the *Hebrew University and as a vice president 
of the “American Jewish Congress. 

His books include Jewish Influence on Christian Reform 
Movements (1924) and Jewish People, Faith and Life (1957). 
He also compiled and translated the classic work The Ha- 
sidic Anthology, Tales and Teachings of the Hasidim: The par- 
ables, folk-tales, fables, aphorisms, epigrams, sayings, anec- 
dotes, proverbs, and exegetical interpretations of the Hasidic 
masters and disciples; their lore and wisdom (1934, 1968, 1972), 
which has become a standard textbook for courses in Jewish 
studies. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Louis I. Newman Papers and the Ameri- 
can Jewish Archives, Cincinnati. 

[Bezalel Gordon (2™4 ed.)] 
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such as those discovered in the residential quarters of district 
officials who administered the areas of Arrapha and Nuzi. 
These contained both administrative material used by the of- 
ficials in their work and documents related to their families. 
Another type of collection, which might properly be called a 
“private professional library,’ included materials that aided the 
owner in his daily work. That most of these collections consist 
of study materials, copy work, and religious and ritual mate- 
rial for sacred works may imply that such “private professional 
libraries” were owned by priests, scribes, or “academies” for 
the training of such personnel. In contrast to the existence of 
public archives, the rather rare phenomenon of public librar- 
ies reappears in the second and first millennia. Here again it 
should be emphasized that despite the almost total absence 
of finds of such libraries, one should not assume that they did 
not exist. It seems that the earliest find of such a collection, 
which was discovered at the temple in the city of Assur and 
which is clearly definable as a library, belongs to the period 
of Tiglath-Pileser 1 (1115-1077), king of Assyria. On the basis 
of the colophons and the dates of the eponyms that appear 
on various tablets it may be concluded that the library was 
already in existence on a limited scale at the time of Tukulti- 
Ninurta I (1243-1205), though it was Tiglath-Pileser who de- 
veloped and firmly established it. It included original Babylo- 
nian tablets brought to Assur, tablets copied from Babylonian 
originals by Assyrian scribes, and original Assyrian works. It 
is known today that some of the texts in this library served as 
subjects for copy and instructional purposes over many gen- 
erations. From various pieces of evidence among the tablets, 
it appears that the canonization of some of the texts in this 
library was completed during the reign of Tiglath-Pileser 1. 
Some have therefore concluded that far earlier unknown col- 
lections must have existed, and attention was given to the 
thousands of texts unearthed at Nippur at the beginning of 
the 20 century, most of which belong to the end of the third 
millennium B.c.£. 

The most famous and developed ancient Near Eastern li- 
brary was that of Ashurbanipal (668-627), king of Assyria at 
Nineveh. Its size is estimated at about 25,000 tablets, though 
the number of tablets and fragments thus far recorded does 
not exceed a few thousand. This library was established by 
Ashurbanipal, who was a bibliophile with an appreciation for 
literary creations and was himself able to read and write. It 
is known from this king’s own annals and from several colo- 
phons that even before his ascent to the throne various tab- 
lets were copied for him. Upon his ascent to the throne he ex- 
pressed his concern for the expansion of his library by adding 
many original and copied documents to it from all parts of 
his kingdom. The administrative staff reported to the king the 
discovery of desirable texts, not all of which were acquired by 
pleasant means. In any case, it is known that at Ashurbanipal’s 
order Nineveh established many private libraries, including 
priestly collections. Widespread copying projects were also 
initiated at the ancient literary and ritual centers of Babylon, 
Nippur, etc. 
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Archaeological and epigraphic evidence were joined to- 
gether in order to cast light upon the methods of storing and 
preserving written material. It is known from both Sumerian 
and Akkadian terminology and archaeological finds them- 
selves that written material was preserved in containers: woven 
baskets lined with some preservative material, earthenware or 
clay jugs, and similarly boxes made of earth and especially of 
wood. These containers were placed on raised stands resem- 
bling benches along walls (Calah), in the center of the room 
that served as an archive, or on shelves and ledges. At Khor- 
sabad, the capital of the Assyrian king Sargon 11 (722/1-705), 
the containers were placed in special alcoves in the wall. The 
various containers held sorted and cataloged materials, and 
it appears that even the placement of the containers was de- 
termined by a predetermined formula. The classification and 
order is attested to by labels found in such places as Lagash, 
Mari, Hattusas, and Nineveh. These are small tablets attached 
to the container by means of a thread or cord and are inscribed 
with information on the contents of the container, such as the 
nature of the documents therein, their various subjects, and, 
in the case of a collection of closely related documents, the 
earliest and latest dates of the material contained inside. This 
system of identification was best suited to documents, espe- 
cially those of an identical nature. It was not suited to relatively 
longer works, such as literary pieces, subject to frequent use, 
or to material used by a substantial number of people. Such 
items were subject to a somewhat different classification sys- 
tem than the labeling method. It appears that in several an- 
cient Near Eastern “libraries,” such as the one at Hattusas, the 
tablets were placed on shelves according to the order in which 
they were written, but without recourse to containers. The 
colophons and extratextual notations on many tablets helped 
in such classification. A complete colophon would contain a 
statement on the reliability of the contents, a citation of the 
source (in the case of a canonical work), the name and title of 
the copyists, and the name of the owner. 

This type of colophon usually ended with a warning to 
and curse upon anyone who might ruin or steal the tablet. 
Such extratextual notations included indications of whether 
the text continued and marked it as either a single tablet or 
part of a series. Occasionally the name of the work was given 
alongside the number of the tablet within the total work. The 
“librarians” and scribes were no doubt aided by such informa- 
tion in preventing delays, disorder, and thefts. There appears 
to have been no consistent method of placing these tablets, 
as may be seen from their shape and the location of the col- 
ophon. While the order among a single series of tablets was 
carefully adhered to, the tablets themselves were placed either 
flat or standing on their narrow edges. It should be noted that 
far more remains unknown than known today about archival 
methods. There is no information about how material writ- 
ten on organic matter was preserved in the Mesopotamian ar- 
chives and “libraries.” Thus, when the alphabet penetrated into 
Mesopotamia, following the consolidation of the Arameans in 
the area, there were undoubtedly essential changes in archi- 
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NEWMAN, PAUL (1925- ), U.S. actor. Born in Cleveland, 
Ohio, Newman was the son of an Irish-Catholic mother anda 
German-Jewish father who owned a successful sporting goods 
store. After high school he served in the navy until 1946. Af- 
ter graduating from Kenyon College, Newman spent a year 
at the Yale Drama School and then went to New York, where 
he attended the Actors Studio. 

Newman first appeared on Broadway in Picnic (1953) 
and won a Theater World Award. His first film was The Sil- 
ver Chalice (1954). His performance in the biblical costume 
epic proved to be such an embarrassment to him that he 
placed a full-page ad in Variety, apologizing for his appear- 
ance in the film. His career improved immeasurably after 
his impressive performance in Somebody Up There Likes Me 
(1956). 

Among Newman's many notable films are The Long, Hot 
Summer (1958), Cat on a Hot Tin Roof (Oscar nomination for 
Best Actor, 1958), Exodus (1960), From the Terrace (1960), 
Sweet Bird of Youth (1962), The Hustler (Oscar nomination 
for Best Actor, 1961), Hud (Oscar nomination for Best Actor, 
1963), The Prize (1963), Torn Curtain (1966), Hombre (1967), 
Cool Hand Luke (Oscar nomination for Best Actor, 1967), 
Rachel, Rachel (director, 1968), Winning (1969), Butch Cas- 
sidy and the Sundance Kid (1969), Sometimes a Great Notion 
(and director, 1971), The Effect of Gamma Rays on Man-in-the- 
Moon Marigolds (director, 1972), The Life and Times of Judge 
Roy Bean (1972), The Mackintosh Man (1973), The Sting (1973), 
The Towering Inferno (1974), The Drowning Pool (1975), Fort 
Apache, the Bronx (1981), Absence of Malice (Oscar nomination 
for Best Actor, 1981), The Verdict (Oscar nomination for Best 
Actor, 1982), The Color of Money (Academy Award for Best Ac- 
tor, 1986), The Glass Menagerie (director, 1987), The Hudsucker 
Proxy (1994), Nobody’s Fool (Oscar nomination for Best Actor, 
1994), Message in a Bottle (1999), Twilight (1998), Where the 
Money Is (2000), and Road to Perdition (Oscar nomination 
for Best Supporting Actor, 2002). 

On the Broadway stage, Newman appeared in The Des- 
perate Hours (1955), Sweet Bird of Youth (1959), Baby Want a 
Kiss (1964), and Our Town (Tony nomination for Best Ac- 
tor, 2003). 

In 1994 Newman was awarded the Jean Hersholt Hu- 
manitarian Award, and in 1986 he was given an Honorary 
Academy Award “in recognition of his many and memorable 
and compelling screen performances and for his personal in- 
tegrity and dedication to his craft.” 

In 1990 he was named by People magazine as one of the 
50 Most Beautiful People in the World. 

In 1982 he founded Newman's Own, a successful line of 
food products (salad dressing, spaghetti sauce, microwave 
popcorn, etc.) that has earned in excess of $150 million, all of 
which he donates to charity and education. 

Newman has been married to actress Joanne Woodward 
since 1958. 

Books written by Newman include Speed: Indy Car Rac- 
ing (with C. Jezierski, 1985), Newman’s Own Cookbook (with 
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NEWMAN, PAULINE 


A.E. Hotchner, 1999), and Shameless Exploitation in Pursuit of 
the Common Good (with A.E. Hotchner, 2003). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Quirk, Paul Newman (1996); E. 
Oumano, Paul Newman (1990); J. Morella and E. Epstein, Paul and 
Joanne (1988); E. Lax, Paul Newman: A Biography (1996). 


[Jonathan Licht / Ruth Beloff (2"¢ ed.)] 


NEWMAN, PAULINE (1889-1986), U.S. labor activist and 
advocate for workers rights. Newman was the first woman or- 
ganizer for the International Ladies Garment Workers Union 
(1LGwuv). She worked for that organization most of her adult 
life, also serving the union as a journalist, educator, and gov- 
ernment liaison. Born in Kovno, Lithuania, to a traditional 
Jewish family, Newman was literate in Hebrew and learned 
Talmud from her father. Her discomfort at a young age with 
gender segregation in worship was a source of her commit- 
ment to fighting sex discrimination in her adult life. Newman 
emigrated to the United States in 1901 with her mother and 
two sisters after her father’s sudden death, joining her brother, 
who had already settled in New York City. Newman, who be- 
gan to work in a hairbrush factory at age nine, taught herself 
English. By age 16 she was writing commentaries for the Jew- 
ish Daily Forward about bad conditions for factory workers. In 
1907 she organized a rent strike in lower Manhattan; although 
unsuccessful in its immediate goals, the strike galvanized the 
tenant movement. 

Newman's activism gained the attention of labor leaders. 
From 1909 to 1913 she traveled around the United States or- 
ganizing garment worker strikes in Philadelphia, Cleveland, 
and Boston. She spoke out for women’s suffrage and supported 
electoral efforts of the Socialist Party. From 1913 to 1917 New- 
man served the New York State Board of Sanitary Control as 
a factory inspector and lobbyist for safety legislation for 
women workers. In 1917 she became an organizer for the 
Women’s Trade Union League (wTUL), an organization that 
brought together upper-class and working-class women in 
support of the workers’ movement, creating a chapter in Phil- 
adelphia. It was there that Newman met Frieda Miller, a re- 
search assistant in the Economics Department at Bryn Mawr 
College. Miller and Newman began a relationship that lasted 
until Miller’s death in 1974. The women shared an apartment 
in Greenwich Village beginning in 1923 and raised a daugh- 
ter together. Although lesbian relationships were not gener- 
ally public at that time, Newman’s relationship with Miller 
was known and accepted by her Jewish socialist union orga- 
nizer colleagues. 

From 1923 to 1983, Newman served as the educational 
director for the 1LGwvu’s Health Center. She was relied upon 
as an expert consultant by the New York State Legislature, the 
US. Public Health Service, and the United Nations, and was 
part of the circle of women who advised Eleanor Roosevelt 
on worker rights. After World War 11, Newman and Miller 
were sent by the Departments of State and Labor to investi- 
gate factory conditions in Germany. When the women’s move- 
ment was revitalized in the 1970s, Newman was recognized 
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NEWMAN, PETER CHARLES 


by feminist historians as an important figure in the struggle 
for women’s rights in the earlier part of the century. She died 
in 1986 at the home of her daughter, Elisabeth Burger Owen. 
Her papers are in the Schlesinger Library, Radcliffe College, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Kessler-Harris. “Organizing the Unor- 
ganizable: Three Jewish Women and Their Union,’ in: Labor His- 
tory (Winter 1976), 5-23; A. Orleck, Common Sense and a Little Fire: 
Women and Working Class Politics, 1900-1965 (1995); R. Alpert, Like 
Bread on the Seder Plate: Jewish Lesbians and the Transformation of 


Tradition (1 : 
(1997) [Rebecca Alpert (274 ed.)] 


NEWMAN, PETER CHARLES (1929-_), Canadian jour- 
nalist, author, biographer. Newman was born into a pros- 
perous Jewish family in Vienna, Austria. In 1940 he and his 
family escaped Nazi Europe when his father, a wealthy Czech 
factory owner, obtained a rare Canadian visa by promising 
to buy a farm through the Canadian Pacific Railway. Their 
ship to Canada, a converted cruise ship, was twice attacked 
by German U-boats before landing at Halifax’s Pier 21. New- 
man later wrote about Pier 21, the “place where we became 
Canadians,” describing the depth of feeling and expectation 
of refugees like himself arriving in the “new world.” A refugee 
child, in 1944 Newman was enrolled at Toronto’ elite private 
Upper Canada College. He went on to study at the University 
of Toronto and to a career in journalism and as an author of 
Canadian biography and history. While he continued to see 
himself as something of an outsider, he came to know many in 
the Canadian political and financial establishment. Newman 
interviewed every prime minister of Canada since Louis St. 
Laurent. He also served as editor-in-chief of one of Canada’s 
most important newspapers, the Toronto Star, and editor of 
Canada’s foremost news magazine, Maclean’. 

A fellow writer described Newman as the “chronicler 
and conscience of a country often confused by its identity 
and perhaps the most influential journalist Canada has ever 
known.’ He remained widely respected for his intimate un- 
derstanding of Canadian business and politics and of those 
who wield power in Canadian society. He wrote numerous 
articles and more than 20 books, mostly biography and his- 
tory, including a biography of the prominent Canadian Jewish 
*Bronfman family, The Bronfman Dynasty: The Rothschilds of 
the New World (1978). 

In 1978 Newman was named an Officer of the Order of 
Canada and in 1990 a Companion of the Order of Canada. 
His autobiography, Here Be Dragons: Telling Tales of People, 
Passion and Power, was published in 2004. 


[Mindy Avrich-Skapinker (24 ed.)] 


NEWMAN, RANDY (1943-_), U.S. singer-songwriter. He 
was born Randall Stuart Newman to internist Irving George 
Newman and secretary Adele (née Fox) in New Orleans, Loui- 
siana. His parents were assimilated Jews, and his father consid- 
ered himself an atheist. He was a nephew of *Alfred, Emil, and 
Lionel Newman and a cousin of David and Thomas Newman, 
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all film composers. In 1948, Irving Newman moved his family 
to Los Angeles. Newman began playing the piano at the age of 
six. He developed an appreciation for the blues when he visited 
with his mother’s Jewish family in New Orleans, but was also 
affected by the racism and antisemitism of the South. At 16, 
he worked as a songwriter for Metric Music, and then stud- 
ied music composition at UCLA. In 1967, he went on to work 
as a session arranger at Warner Bros. Newmans first two al- 
bums were commercial flops, despite positive reviews for his 
second album, 12 Songs. Over the years his hits included Sail 
Away (1972), which contained “You Can Leave Your Hat On’; 
Little Criminals (1977), which featured his breakout hit “Short 
People”; and Trouble in Paradise (1983), which launched his 
commercial anthem, “I Love L.a.” Newman then turned to the 
family business: composing songs for feature films. His first 
score was for Ragtime (1981), followed by such films as The Nat- 
ural (1984), Awakenings (1990), and Toy Story (1995). In 1995, 
he released a musical version of Faust, which again received 
critical acclaim but did not meet with any commercial success. 
Nominated for 14 Academy Awards, Newman won the Oscar 
for the Monsters, Inc. song “If 1 Didn't Have You” in 2001. 


[Adam Wills (24 ed.)] 


NEWMARK, Los Angeles family. JosEPH NEWMARK (1799- 
1881), who was born in Neumark, West Prussia, moved to 
New York in 1823; he helped to found Congregation B'nai Je- 
shurun in that city in 1825. He lived in St. Louis from 1840 to 
1845, serving there as president of the fledgling congregation. 
Returning to New York in 1846, Newmark helped to orga- 
nize yet another congregation before he moved to the village 
of Los Angeles with his wife and six children in 1854. He was 
the first spiritual leader of the Jewish community, conduct- 
ing religious services, weddings, and funerals voluntarily un- 
til a professional rabbi was engaged. He founded the Hebrew 
Benevolent Society in 1855 and was the founding president of 
Congregation B'nai Brith (today’s Wilshire Boulevard Tem- 
ple) in 1862. During Newmark’s lifetime the congregation re- 
mained Orthodox out of respect for him. 

His nephew HARRIS NEWMARK (1834-1916) went to 
Los Angeles in 1853 and engaged in a variety of mercantile 
endeavors, ultimately establishing a wholesale grocery. For 
more than 60 years he was intimately involved in the civic, 
economic, and Jewish life of the community. He was a mem- 
ber of the committee that brought the first railroad connec- 
tion to Los Angeles and was an organizer of the Agriculture 
Society of the 6' district, the public library, Board of Trade, 
and Chamber of Commerce. He engaged in real-estate activi- 
ties and was one of the developers of the town of Newmark, 
now Montebello. 

Toward the end of his life, Newmark wrote his memoirs 
of early Los Angeles; published as Sixty Years in Southern Cali- 
fornia (1916', 19267, 1930°), this work stands as the classic au- 
tobiographic history of southern California. 

Harris's son MARCO ROSS NEWMARK (1878-1959), like 
his father a businessman and civic figure, served as president 
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of the Los Angeles Produce Exchange and as vice president 
of the National Wholesale Grocers Association. He was ar- 
dently interested in the early history of Los Angeles and with 
his brother Maurice Harris (1859-1929) co-edited his father’s 
memoirs. The two brothers also edited and published Cen- 
sus of the City and County of Los Angeles, California, for the 
Year 1850. His numerous articles on general and Jewish his- 
tory were gathered in Jottings in Southern California History 
(1955). Newmark was a president of the Historical Society of 
Southern California. One of the leaders in the Jewish com- 
munity, he served as president of the Federation of the Jew- 
ish Welfare Organizations, the Los Angeles Lodge of Bnai 
Brith, and of the Los Angeles District of the Zionist Organi- 
zation of America. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Newmark, Sixty Years in Southern Cali- 
fornia, 1853-1913 (1916); M. Vorspan and L.P. Gartner, History of the 


Jews of Los Angeles (1970). 
[Max Vorspan] 


NEW MEXICO, a southwestern state of the U.S. with a mini- 
mally estimated Jewish population of 11,500 in the year 2001. 
Albuquerque, the largest city in the state, held about 7,500 in 
that year. In 2005, other significant Jewish numbers resided in 
Santa Fe, Las Cruces, Los Alamos, and Taos. Smaller groups 
dwelt in a number of towns. In 2005 Albuquerque had orga- 
nized religious communities of Reform, Conservative, Re- 
newal, Chabad, and Chavurah expression. Santa Fe had sev- 
eral Reform, Orthodox, Renewal, and Chabad communities. 
Las Cruces had a Reform congregation. Smaller communities 
such as Carlsbad, Los Alamos, Rio Rancho, Roswell, and Taos 
had less well-defined groups. Several regional groups existed 
in Gallup, New Mexico, and in Durango and Trinidad, Colo- 
rado, that included parts of New Mexico. 

New Mexico became a settled part of New Spain with the 
expedition northward from Mexico of Juan de Onate in 1598. 
Recent research suggests the presence of crypto-Jews among 
the early settlers, following a period of active investigation 
and trials by the Holy Office of the Inquisition in Mexico City 
against the well-placed Carvajal family in Nuevo Leon in the 
mid-1590s. The existence of descendents of crypto-Jews re- 
emerged in the latter decades of the 20" century with open 
declarations of their past and, for some, their continuing of 
reawakened adherence to Judaism. 

The takeover of the southwest by the United States from 
the mid-1840s allowed the influx of Americans (Anglos), 
among them Jewish traders who had accompanied the Amer- 
ican military expeditions into the area. The earliest Jewish 
settlers, mostly from Germanic states, established a pattern 
of inviting family members or acquaintances to join them af- 
ter they established themselves as merchants. Many of their 
enterprises proved highly successful, producing some of the 
wealthiest Anglo families in the Territory until the coming 
of the railroads in 1879-1880. They engaged in retail enter- 
prises along with wholesale operations that linked local farm- 
ers with supplying army forts and Indian reservations. They 
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lived mainly in Santa Fe, the capital, Las Vegas, and Las Cru- 
ces. Among the best known were the Spiegelbergs and Staabs 
of Santa Fe, the Ilfelds in Las Vegas, and the Freudenthal-Les- 
inskys in Las Cruces. In 1880, there were probably some 180 
Jews in the whole Territory. 

Religious and social institutions developed very slowly. 
The scarcity of Jewish women and the slow development of 
family life probably contributed to that condition. It was only 
after the railroad reached New Mexico that the first formal 
institutions appeared. B'nai B'rith led the way in Albuquer- 
que in 1883 followed by the first congregation, Congregation 
Montefiore, in Las Vegas in 1884. Albuquerque's Jews orga- 
nized Congregation Albert in 1897, today the oldest extant re- 
ligious community in the state. Both congregations followed 
the practice of Reform Judaism. In 1920 Congregation B’nai 
Israel was formed in Albuquerque, which adopted the prac- 
tice of Conservative Judaism. 

Santa Fe suffered a sharp economic decline in the 1880s 
as a result of the main line of the railroads bypassing the town, 
and it recovered only in the second decade of the 20 cen- 
tury. Its Jewish population had dwindled as the town’s eco- 
nomic condition worsened. No formal Jewish organization 
existed until the creation of a B’nai Brith chapter in the mid- 
1930S. 

After the railroad’s arrival, the old-style enterprises largely 
disappeared to be replaced by more modest mercantile oper- 
ations and some expansion into ranching and mining in the 
more easterly plains and southwestern mountains where newer 
towns such as Roswell, Clayton, and Silver City flourished. 
Where Jews lived in some 16 places in 1880 they lived in no 
less than 35 towns in 1900. One of the more unusual events 
arising out of the close contacts of isolated Jews with local 
populations was the marriage of Solomon Bibo to Juana Valle, 
a member of the Acoma Indian pueblo. He was appointed 
its governor in 1888 and served in that post a number of 
times. 
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NEW MOON 


New Mexico's Jews participated heavily in the political 
life of the territory and state. They served as both appointed 
and elected officials in local communities and countries across 
the Territory. Nathan Jaffa of Roswell became secretary of the 
Territory after 1907. The first mayor of Albuquerque after its 
incorporation in 1885 was Henry N. Jaffa, who later was a stal- 
wart member of Congregation Albert. In 1890, Mike Mandell 
was also elected to the post of mayor. In 1930 Arthur Selig- 
man of Santa Fe attained the governorship of the state and 
died while in office, although his adherence to Judaism has 
been questioned. 

World War 11 and the half-century since brought great 
and rapid changes to New Mexico and its Jewish population. 
Its open spaces, clear weather, and isolation persuaded the 
federal government to build a number of air force facilities 
and locate the site for the Manhattan project to create the 
atomic bomb in Los Alamos. The Cold War that followed 
World War 11 witnessed expansion of what had begun dur- 
ing the war years. The half million population of the state in 
1940 had more than tripled by the year 2000. Albuquerque 
grew from 35,000 in 1940 to 200,000 in 1960 to nearly a half- 
million in 2000. 

The Jewish population stood at somewhat over 1,100 in 
1940. By the year 2001, it had grown to at least 11,500, outpac- 
ing the growth of the general population. Increased numbers 
also altered the economic makeup of the Jewish community. 
Where in 1940 merchants had formed an overwhelming pro- 
portion of the Jews’ economic activity, the changing economy 
fostered by the federal government’s goals brought in a pro- 
fessional population of scientists, engineers, professors, and 
doctors. The growth of Los Alamos, a new town, exemplifies 
some of the change. Population growth and the 1 Bill offering 
college education to veterans of the war swelled the numbers 
in state universities. The University of New Mexico established 
medical and law schools adding considerable numbers of Jew- 
ish professors to the general faculty as well as to the profes- 
sional school faculties. Growing recognition of New Mexico 
as a place to retire led to the creation of such towns as Rio 
Rancho, which drew Jews from the northeast in the 1960s and 
1970s. The new population, by the nature of its employment, 
outdistanced its older mercantile appearance that had existed 
before World War 11. 

The problems created by the war, for the Jews, such as a 
large refugee population in Europe and the establishment of 
Israel, gave impetus to a rapid expansion of Jewish organiza- 
tion - both secular and religious. Increasing numbers allowed 
the formation of formal congregations where there had been 
none before the war and growth in those institutions that did 
exist. The desire to collect funds for aid and relocation of ref- 
ugees and support for the new and endangered state of Israel 
led to the formation of the Albuquerque Jewish Welfare Fund, 
which translated itself into the Jewish Community Council of 
Albuquerque and into a broader Jewish Federation of Greater 
Albuquerque. In 1971 the community created a monthly news- 
paper, the New Mexico Jewish Link, which contains the most 
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concentrated source of information concerning Jewish activ- 
ity in the state. 

Jews continued to make their mark in the economic and 
political affairs of the state. More specialized than in the past, 
large businesses made a new appearance or grew greatly in the 
post-war economy. Among the most successful were those in 
furniture sales (American Furniture), home building (Sam 
Hoffman), and building supplies (Duke City Lumber), espe- 
cially in the early decades after the war. Jews also moved into 
new areas of visibility, as they became police chiefs, conduc- 
tors of the symphony, and leading architects. Well-known 
artists, such as Judy *Chicago, moved to the state. In the late 
1980s a Jew and a Republican, Steve Schiff, was elected to the 
national House of Representatives where he remained for five 
terms until his death in 1998. 

While New Mexico was heavily Catholic historically, 
the rapid growth of a diverse religious population led to an 
atmosphere of toleration and interreligious toleration and 
cooperation in the post-World War 11 period. Following Vat- 
ican II, in 1965, Jews and Catholics established formal dia- 
logues. Jews became far more active in social causes such as 
civil rights and the rights of women than was the case before 
World War 11. At the turn of the 20 century that expansive 
mood still existed. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. J. Tobias, A History of the Jews in New 
Mexico (1990); ES. Fierman, Guts and Ruts: The Jewish Pioneer on the 
Trail in the American Southwest (1985); W.J. Parish, The Charles Ilfeld 
Company: The Rise and Decline of Mercantile Capitalism in New Mex- 
ico (1961); S. Hordes, To the End of the Earth: A History of the Crypto- 


Jews of New Mexico (2005). 
f [Henry J. Tobias (274 ed.)] 


NEW MOON (Heb. win Wx, Rosh Hodesh; “head of the 
month’), the first day or beginning of the month. The Torah 
placed its celebration on a par with the observance of the 
festivals, declaring “Also in the day of your gladness, and in 
your appointed seasons, and in your new moons, ye shall 
blow with the trumpets over your burnt-offerings...” (Num. 
10:10). A special Musaf sacrifice was ordained for the day 
(Num. 28:11-15). The Bible mentions various practices ob- 
served on it, including festive meals (1 Sam. 20:18, and Rashi 
ad loc.), abstention from business transactions (Amos 8:5), 
and the practice of visiting the prophet (11 Kings 4:23). When 
foretelling the chastisements that will come upon the Jewish 
people, Hosea says that the joys of the New Moon will cease 
(Hos. 2:13). The redemption is viewed as a time when “from 
one new moon to another, and from one Sabbath to another, 
shall all flesh come to worship before Me saith the Lord” (Isa. 
66:23). 

Originally, the New Moon was not fixed by astronomi- 
cal calculations but was solemnly proclaimed after witnesses 
had testified to the reappearance of the crescent of the moon. 
On the 30' of each month, the members of the High Court 
assembled in a courtyard in Jerusalem, named Beit Yaazek, 
where they waited to receive the testimony of two reliable 
witnesses; they then sanctified the New Moon. If the moon’s 
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crescent was not seen on the 30" day, the New Moon was au- 
tomatically celebrated on the 31°*t day. To inform the popula- 
tion of the beginning of the month, beacons were kindled on 
the Mount of Olives and thence over the entire land and in 
parts of the Diaspora. Later, however, the Samaritans began 
to light misleading beacons, and the High Court dispatched 
messengers to far-removed communities. Those Jews who 
lived great distances from Jerusalem always celebrated the 
30% day of the month as the New Moon. On those occasions 
when they were informed of its postponement to the 31°, they 
also observed this second consecutive day as the New Moon 
(RH 1:3-2:7). By the middle of the fourth century, the sages 
had established a permanent *calendar and the public proc- 
lamation of the New Moon was discontinued. A relic of the 
original practice is, however, retained in the synagogue cus- 
tom of announcing the *New Moon on the Sabbath preced- 
ing its celebration. 

Work is permitted on the New Moon (Shab. 24a; Hag. 
18a; Ar. 10b), although it was customary for women to abstain 
from it (TJ, Taan. 1:6, 64c). They were allowed to observe this 
additional semi-festival as a reward for not having surren- 
dered their jewelry for the creation of the golden calf (Tos. to 
RH 23a, S.v. Mishum). It later became customary for them to 
refrain from difficult labor, such as weaving, but to do light 
work such as sewing (Simon b. Zemah Duran, Tashbez, pt. 
3no. 244; cf. Rema, OH 417). 

The biblical commandment of joy, so basic to festivals, 
(Deut. 16:14) is not explicitly prescribed in relation to the New 
Moon. Nevertheless, the rabbis inferred its applicability from 
the fact that the Bible equated the New Moon with the festivals 
(Num. 10:10) and from the duty to recite on it “This is the day 
which the Lord hath made; We will rejoice and be glad in it” 
(Ps. 118:24; ADPB, 770; Tur, YD, 401). It is therefore forbidden 
to fast on the New Moon (Taan. 2:10), and any funeral ser- 
vice is abbreviated (Mx 3:9 and Sh. Ar., OH 420). Conversely, 
it is meritorious to partake of a festive repast (Sh. Ar., OH 
419:1). 

The recitation of the half-*Hallel on the New Moon goes 
back to talmudic times (Ta’an. 28b). Parts of the Hallel were 
omitted, since the day was not biblically sanctified by the pro- 
hibition of labor (Ar. 10b). There is a difference of opinion 
among the codifiers as to whether the usual blessing that “who 
has hallowed us by Thy commandments and has commanded 
us to read the Hallel” (apps, 756) should be recited on Rosh 
Hodesh. In most communities, the blessing is recited (Isserles 
and Sh. Ar., OH 422:2), but Shneur Zalman, the founder of 
Habad Hasidism, ruled that only the cantor is to say the bless- 
ing, while the congregation merely responds “Amen.” 

On the New Moon the special prayer *Yaaleh ve-Yavo is 
inserted in the Amidah and in the Grace after Meals (Shab. 
24a), and *Tahanun is not recited. The Torah reading desig- 
nated for the day describes the New Moon sacrifices (Num. 
28:1-15; Meg. 21b-22a). Musaf is also recited, since an addi- 
tional sacrifice was brought on this day; it begins with the 
words: “The beginnings of the months Thou didst assign unto 
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Thy people for a season of atonement throughout their gen- 
erations” (ADPB, 778). 

The day before the New Moon has achieved importance 
among kabbalists, who observe it as a day of fast and repen- 
tance. It is called *Yom Kippur Katan, a minor day of atone- 


ment. 
[Aaron Rothkoff] 


Contemporary Observance by Women 

Female Rosh Hodesh groups first appeared in New York City 
in 1972, created and fostered by women seeking a uniquely 
female communal religious rite with ancient and medieval 
antecedents. Building on a teaching of the Tosafists (Tos. to 
RH 23a) which describes Rosh Hodesh as a reward for Isra- 
elite women’s righteousness and an anticipation of the mes- 
sianic restoration of the moon to the size of the sun, women 
gathered together to celebrate the new month, to express 
gratitude to God for being created female and to acknowl- 
edge the accomplishments and wisdom of Jewish women 
over the generations. 

Rosh Hodesh groups have typically met outside of syna- 
gogue and community structures and have no standard form. 
Activities may include Torah study or other learning, singing, 
festive eating, story telling, performance of rituals express- 
ing aspects of women's experiences, and prayer. As part of a 
larger Jewish feminist movement that has encouraged study 
of Jewish women’s history, creation of new Midrash about 
women, and liturgical innovation, Rosh Hodesh groups have 
produced rituals and prayers subsequently used in other set- 
tings. These include the Kos Miryam (Cup of Miriam), a ritual 
vessel of water signifying Miriam's sustaining leadership in 
Egypt and the wilderness, which has become a part of many 
American Passover seders. As women’s Rosh Hodesh groups 
grew in popularity throughout North America and Israel, they 
also became part of the regular programming of community 
centers, women’s organizations, college Hillel programs, and 
synagogues from many religious streams. 

[Jody Myers (2"4 ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Elbogen, Gottesdienst, 122-6; S.J. Zevin, 
Ha-Moadim ba-Halakhah (196310), 142-8; W. Nowack, Lehrbuch 
der hebraeischen Archaeologie, 2 (1894), 138-44. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
pHy: P. Adelman. Miriam’ Well: Rituals for Jewish Women Around 
the Year (1996); C. Diament, Moonbeams: A Hadassah Rosh Hodesh 
Guide (2000). 


NEW MOON, ANNOUNCEMENT OF. The Sabbath be- 
fore the *New Moon, following the reading of the haftarah, the 
reader leads the congregation in announcing and blessing the 
coming month. This custom was introduced by the geonim, 
and its main purpose was to make a public pronouncement 
of the exact day(s) on which the New Moon will fall (Mahzor 
Vitry, ed. by. S. Hurwitz (19237), 173; Abudarham, Seder Rosh 
Hodesh, ed. Jerusalem (1959), 193). It is possible that this prac- 
tice was based upon the statement of R. *Yose, that he did not 
pray the Musaf service (on the Sabbath before the New Moon) 
until he knew exactly when the New Moon was to occur (TJ, 
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Sanh. 5:3, 22d; Arukh ha-Shulhan, ow 417:8). The announce- 
ment is made after a special prayer for the house of Israel, and 
in the Ashkenazi rite begins: “He Who wrought miracles for 
our fathers, and redeemed them from slavery into freedom, 
may He speedily redeem us and gather our exiles from the 
four corners of the earth, even all Israel united in fellowship; 
and let us say, Amen.” The exact time of the molad (see *Cal- 
endar) is then announced and the reader proclaims the day(s) 
of the week on which the first day of the coming month falls; 
and the blessing concludes with the prayer that the New Moon 
be for life, peace, gladness, salvation, and consolation for the 
house of Israel (Hertz, Prayer, 510). Prior to the proclamation 
of the New Moon, the Ashkenazi ritual contains an introduc- 
tory prayer, Yehi Razon, which is substantially the private peti- 
tion recited daily by Rav upon the completion of the Amidah 
(Ber. 16b). In order to adjust this prayer to the occasion, the 
sentence “to renew unto us this coming month for good and 
for blessing” was inserted (Hertz, Prayer, 508). This introduc- 
tory prayer was first recited in the Polish ritual during the first 
part of the 18 century. It then gradually spread to all Ash- 
kenazi rituals. In some rites the words “bi-zekhut tefillat Rav” 
(“by the merit of the prayer of Rav”) appear at the end of the 
prayer. It has been suggested that this is a mistake for a mar- 
ginal note which originally read berakhot, tefillat Rav (“bless- 
ing [see Tractate Berakhot] the prayer of Rav”) to indicate the 
source and authorship of the prayer. These words were later er- 
roneously incorporated in the liturgy, berakhot being changed 
to bi-zekhut. A further mistake in some rites changed Rav to 
rabbim making it end “by the merit of congregational prayer” 
(E. Munk, The World of Prayer, 2:49). Many Sephardi and Ori- 
ental rituals contain introductory prayers for the ingathering 
of the exiles and the well-being of the rabbis (cf. Abudarham, 
loc. cit.). It became customary to recite the announcement of 
the New Moon while standing, in remembrance of the orig- 
inal sanctification of the New Moon by the bet din in Jeru- 
salem, which was done when standing (Magen Avraham to Sh. 
Ar., OH 417:1). It is also customary for the reader to hold the 
Torah scroll while reciting this prayer. The Sabbath on which 
the New Moon is announced is popularly known as Shabbat 
Mevarekhim (“the Sabbath of the Blessing”), or the Sabbath 
which contains “Rosh Hodesh bentshn.” A special sermon in 
honor of the event is preached in some communities. The New 
Moon of *Tishri is not blessed in advance since it is also Rosh 
Ha-Shanah and everyone knows when it will occur (Mishnah 
Berurah, Shaar ha-Ziyyun, 417:1, no. 2). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abrahams, Companion, clxi; Elbogen, Got- 
tesdienst, 123f.; Idelsohn, Liturgy, 141; E. Levy, Yesodot ha-Tefillah 


(19527), 206. 
[H. Elchanan Blumenthal] 


NEWMYER, ARTHUR GROVER (1885-1955), U.S. newspa- 
per publisher. Newmyer, born in Washington, became adver- 
tising manager of The Washington Times (1906), and national 
advertising manager of the Munsey newspapers (1909). Going 
to New Orleans as business manager of The New Orleans Item 
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(1912), he became its publisher in 1927. After a year with Hearst 
newspapers, he returned to Washington in 1939 as associate 
publisher and general manager of The Times-Herald. 


NEW ORLEANS, U.S. port and commercial center near the 
mouth of the Misxsissippi River in the State of *Louisiana. Be- 
fore Hurricane Katrina struck the city on August 29, 2005, had 
an estimated population of approximately 1,200,000, of which 
about 12,000 were Jewish. As of January 2006, the future of 
the city, and its Jewish population remained uncertain. All but 
one of its major synagogues had been reopened, but the flood 
damage had wiped out large residential areas. 

New Orleans was founded in 1718 by the French, who, 
six years later enacted The Code Noir, or Black Code, which 
regulated the slave population, but also contained a clause ex- 
pelling Jews from the territory. There are no records of tran- 
sient Jewish traders until the arrival of Isaac Rodrigues Mon- 
santo in 1757. He and his family were Dutch Sephardic Jews 
who had settled in Curagao until they braved the Code Noir 
to settle in New Orleans. The French, in their usual lax fash- 
ion, ignored the laws and allowed them to prosper, until the 
cession of Louisiana to Spain following the French and Indian 
War. In 1769, the Spanish governor Don Alejandro O'Reilly 
expelled the Monsanto family because they were Jewish, and 
confiscated their money and property. They fled to Pensacola, 
then an English territory, but soon were allowed to return mi- 
nus their possessions. 

After the Louisiana Purchase in 1803, and the dissolu- 
tion of the Code Noir, New Orleans became more attractive 
to Jewish pioneers. 

Judah *Touro, later a wealthy merchant and philanthro- 
pist, arrived in 1802, and Ezekiel Salomon, son of the Ameri- 
can Revolution patriot Haym *Salomon, was a governor of 
the United States Bank in New Orleans from 1816 to 1821. Two 
more Jews who later achieved high position settled in the city 
in 1828: Judah P. *Benjamin, later Secretary of State of the Con- 
federacy, and his cousin, Henry M. Hyams, later lieutenant 
governor of Louisiana. In the 1830s Gershom Kursheedt, who 
became the first communal leader, arrived in New Orleans; his 
nephew, Edwin Isaac Kursheedt, was a colonel in the Wash- 
ington Artillery, the historic New Orleans regiment. 

Shaarei Chessed, the first synagogue, was chartered in 
1828. In 1848 James C. Gutheim of Cincinnati was invited 
to serve as rabbi. The Portuguese Congregation, Nefutzoth 
Yehudah, was founded in 1845. Temple Sinai, the first Re- 
form congregation, founded in 1870, recalled Rabbi Gutheim 
to New Orleans from Temple Emanu-El in New York, to be 
its first rabbi. The first two congregations merged in 1881 to 
become what later was called Touro synagogue, which was 
reformed by 1892. Congregation Gates of Prayer, organized 
in 1850, was Reform by the turn of the century. The Reform 
congregations have the largest number of members, followed 
by Shir Chadash, New Orleans’s only Conservative congrega- 
tion, which resulted from the merger of Tikvat Shalom and 
Chevra Tehillim. Congregation Beth Israel (1904), and Agu- 
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das Achim Anshe Sfard (1896) remain the only Orthodox 
synagogues. 

Beth Israel's Synagogue, located near Lake Pontchar- 
train, was inundated with over ten feet of water during Hur- 
ricane Katrina. 

The Hebrew Benevolent Association, which funded many 
Jewish organizations, was founded in 1844. Touro Infirmary, 
still serving New Orleans, was founded by Judah Touro in 
1852. The Jewish Widows and Orphans Home, later the Jewish 
Orphans and now Jewish Regional Services, was founded in 
1856, and the Young Mens’ Hebrew Association was founded 
in 1891. In 1913, 18 separate Jewish welfare and charity orga- 
nizations merged to form the forerunner of the Jewish Wel- 
fare Federation. 

Architects of the mid-19"* century New Orleans were 
businessmen like Isidore Newman, Leon Godchaux, and Ju- 
lius Weis, who led by example in creating and supporting Jew- 
ish institutions. 

Among some of the prominent Jews of New Orleans in 
the late 19* and 20" centuries were the attorney Monte M. 
Lemann; Isaac Delgado, who gave the city its art museum; 
Samuel *Zemurray, president of the United Fruit Company; 
Captain Neville Levy, chairman of the Mississippi River Bridge 
Commission; Percival Stern, benefactor of Tulane and Loyola 
universities, Newman School, and the Touro Infirmary; Mr. 
and Mrs. Edgar B. Stern, who supported many institutions 
and schools as did Malcolm Woldenberg, Steven Goldring, 
and Sydney J. Besthoff 111, whose extensive sculpture collec- 
tion now graces the New Orleans Museum of Art. Jews have 
served as presidents and board members of practically all cul- 
tural, civic, and social-welfare agencies. Originally, because 
of its unhealthy climate and poor economy, New Orleans re- 
ceived little of the Eastern European Jewish immigration to 
America, although a small but vibrant group of Eastern Euro- 
pean Jews settled in the Dryades Street neighborhood, with 
its own kosher markets, Orthodox synagogues, and small 
shopkeepers. In 2005 that neighborhood had, like the lower 
east side of New York, completely lost its Jewish flavor, and, 
like most of America, New Orleans Jews have bonded into a 
single community, forgetting their origins. In the aftermath 
of Hurricane Katrina they faced a challenge which exceeded 
even the Civil War and Reconstruction difficulties, as they 
sought to return to their city, their jobs, their flooded homes, 
and their synagogues. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Jewish Historical Publishing Company 
of Louisiana, History of the Jews of Louisiana (1905); B.W. Korn, Early 
Jews of New Orleans (1969); L. Huehner, Life of Judah Touro (1946); 
Greater New Orleans Archivist, Jews of New Orleans, an Archival 


Guide, I. Lachoff and C.C. Kahn, The Jewish Community of New Or- 


leans (2005). 
[Catherine Kahn and Irwin Lachoff (2"4 ed.)] 


NEWPORT, city in Rhode Island located at the southern 
tip of Aquidneck Island in Narragansett Bay. Newport was 
founded in 1639 by religious dissenters from Massachusetts 
Bay Colony. Roger Williams, also an outcast from the Puri- 
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tans’ dominion, had founded Providence, at the head of Nar- 
ragansett Bay, three years earlier. Newport became the first of 
five rotating capitals in a state still known officially as Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations. 

In 1658, approximately 15 Jews from Barbados settled in 
Newport. The Jewish cemetery, consecrated in 1677, was the 
subject of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow’s poem published 
in 1854. Jews Street was identified in John Mumford’s map 
drawn in 1712. 

Newport's Jewish community was reestablished dur- 
ing the 1740s, when settlers arrived primarily from New York 
City. Several Jewish merchants flourished through trade with 
American ports, the West Indies, England, and West Africa. 
By far the most successful was Aaron Lopez, who emigrated 
from Portugal in 1752. He gained renown as a merchant, ship- 
per, and manufacturer. 

Congregation Yeshuat Yisrael (Salvation of Israel) was 
established in 1756, and land for a synagogue was purchased 
three years later. Peter Harrison, a Newporter and one of the 
colonies’ most distinguished architects, designed an exquisite 
two-story brick building with a central bimah based on proto- 
types in Amsterdam and London. It accommodated approxi- 
mately 30 Jewish households or 200 people, less than two per- 
cent of the town’s population. Ezra Stiles, the Congregational 
minister who became president of Yale College, documented 
the synagogue’s dedication in 1763 as well as other aspects of 
Jewish communal life. In 1773, Hayyim Caregal, a rabbi from 
Hebron in the Holy Land, preached in Newport. When it ap- 
peared in the Newport Mercury, his was the first Jewish ser- 
mon published in North America. 

During the Revolution, Newport's Jews were loyalists and 
patriots. Most fled the lengthy British occupation. 

In 1781, President George Washington visited the syna- 
gogue when it housed Rhode Island’s General Assembly and 
Supreme Court. When he returned to Newport on August 17, 
1790, Washington received a congratulatory letter from the 
Hebrew congregation, written by hazzan Moses Seixas, a 
fellow Mason. Washington's reply, perhaps America’s most 
important expression of religious liberty, proclaimed “For 
happily, the government of the United States, which gives to 
bigotry no sanction, to persecution no assistance, requires 
only that they who live under its protection should discern 
themselves as good citizens, in giving it on all occasions their 
effectual support.” The statement reflected the language of the 
invitation to Washington, but it help set the tone for religious 
liberty in the United States. 

As Newport's economy continued to decline, however, 
Jews sought opportunities elsewhere. In 1822, Moses Lopez, 
the last Jew, departed for New York City. 

The first reference to Touro synagogue occurred in 1824, 
when the nearby street, originally known as Griffin, was re- 
named Touro. Two years earlier, Abraham Touro provided 
funds to maintain the synagogue in memory of his father, 
Isaac, who had been the congregation's first hazzan. In 1854, 
the magnanimous bequest by Abraham's unmarried brother 
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Judah, of New Orleans, provided for the perpetual care of the 
synagogue and cemetery. Keith Stokes, a business leader and 
historian currently living in Newport, is a sixth-generation 
descendant of Judah Touro and his free African-American 
mistress, Ellen Wilson. 

Although the synagogue reopened for summer visi- 
tors, it was not reconsecrated until 1883, when Rabbi Abra- 
ham Mendes arrived. Its ownership, retained by the founding 
families, was transferred to New York City’s Shearith Israel 
in 1894. Though there were fewer than 100 Jewish families 
in Newport, two groups vied for Touro’s use. An agreement 
reached in 1903 permitted Shearith Israel to lease the build- 
ing to an Orthodox congregation of its choice and participate 
in the selection of a rabbi. The congregation’s longest-serv- 
ing clergy, beginning in the 1940s, were Cantor Ely Katz and 
Rabbi Theodore Lewis. 

A second Orthodox congregation, Ahavas Achim, which 
existed from 1915 until 1981, participated in a United Hebrew 
School. In 1919 a YMHA was established, and in 1926 a his- 
toric house was moved to a site opposite Touro for use as a 
community center. 

In 1946, largely through the efforts of Arthur Sulzberger, 
publisher of the New York Times, the synagogue was one of 
the first buildings designated a National Historic Site by the 
Interior Department. Though it was America’s oldest surviv- 
ing synagogue, Touro’ recognition derived from the building’s 
association with George Washington and its design by Peter 
Harrison. In 1982, Washington's 250" birthday was commem- 
orated with a postage stamp showing Touro and quoting the 
“to bigotry no sanction” passage from his letter. 

Touro’s Society of Friends, which restored and helps 
maintain the building, has emphasized the synagogue's im- 
portance as a symbol of religious liberty. The reading of the 
Seixas and Washington letters has become an annual tradition. 
Numerous dignitaries have participated, including President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower and Justice Ruth Bader Ginsburg. Pa- 
triots’ Park was built adjacent to the synagogue, and a visitors’ 
center is planned. 

Newport has been home to two of America’s most suc- 
cessful summer music series. The Jazz Festival began in 1954, 
and the Folk Festival followed five years later. Both have fea- 
tured numerous Jewish performers, and both have been pro- 
duced by George Wein, a Jewish impresario. 

In 2002, the Jewish population of Newport County was 
about 1,000. Rabbi Marc Jagolinzer was the long-time leader 
of Temple Shalom, a Conservative congregation in Middle- 
town, which built its synagogue in 1978. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.F. Chyet, Lopez of Newport: Colonial Ameri- 
can Merchant Prince (1970); G.M. Goodwin and E. Smith (eds.), The 
Jews of Rhode Island (2004). 

[George M. Goodwin (2"¢ ed.)] 


NEWSPAPERS, HEBREW. 
This article is arranged according to the following out- 
line: 
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The term “Hebrew press” has undergone a basic meta- 
morphosis since its early days. Originally, the term covered 
periodicals of varying frequency (yearbooks, monthlies, and 
irregular publications), the majority of which were literary and 
scientific in character, while only a small percentage were de- 
voted to current affairs. News sections were almost nonexis- 
tent, and indeed would have been impractical in periodicals 
appearing infrequently. The first Hebrew newspaper worthy 
of the name, according to the concept of the time, began to 
appear in the mid-19" century, giving news of the Jewish and 
general world and containing literary, scientific, and social col- 
umns. Articles on public and current affairs, which were rare 
in the Hebrew periodicals of the previous 100 years, became 
increasingly popular in some journals. Thus a differentiation 
was created between the newspaper and other types of peri- 
odicals. The periodicals, too, began to modify their form and 
gradually devoted more attention to current affairs. 

All types of periodicals, therefore, must be included 
within the term “Hebrew press” in its first century (1750-1856). 
Following this period, a gradual differentiation set in between 
scholarly and literary periodicals and purely news media. This 
development was particularly noticeable in Erez Israel where 
Hebrew became a living language, and periodicals began to 
appear, covering every field — literature, art, science, technol- 
ogy - while the daily newspaper grew to resemble its coun- 
terpart in European journalism. 


THE SPREAD OF THE HEBREW PRESS 


The Hebrew press began in Western Europe, mainly in Ger- 
many, in the second half of the 18 century. It gradually spread 
to Austria, and Galicia, and, a century after its initiation, ap- 
peared in czarist Russia, where there were more Hebrew read- 
ers. As the press began to flourish there, it declined in Western 
Europe. About the same time, a Hebrew press of an essentially 
Eastern European nature began to appear in Erez Israel. The 
waves of Jewish emigration to the United States in the second 
half of the 19 century brought about the establishment of 
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a Hebrew press in that country too (from the 1870s). Smaller 
centers of the Hebrew press were also established in England, 
South Africa, and, in later periods, in Latin America. Two fac- 
tors determined the expansion or decline of the Hebrew press 
in the Diaspora: the degree of attachment to Hebrew of the 
Jews of a particular country, and the extent to which they ac- 
quired its native tongue. By the late 1930s the Hebrew press 
had almost disappeared in Eastern Europe. In Soviet Russia 
its decline had been deliberately encouraged, while in Poland 
it was brought about by competition from Polish and Yiddish. 
By contrast, the Hebrew press flourished in Erez Israel: from 
modest beginnings in Jerusalem in 1863, it gradually and con- 
fidently expanded, becoming the focal point of the Hebrew 
press after World War 1, with its center in Tel Aviv-Jaffa. Since 
World War 11, the Hebrew press in Eastern Europe has ceased 
to exist; outside Israel, several periodicals are still published 
with varying frequency, mainly in the United States. A real He- 
brew press, encompassing daily papers and periodicals cover- 
ing a range of subjects, now exists only in Israel. 

While, in its early years, the Hebrew press constituted only 
a small percentage of the total Jewish press in all languages, by 
the outbreak of World War 11 it held fourth place in the Jewish 
press (after English, German, and Yiddish). Today, as a result 
of the expansion of the Hebrew press in Israel, it holds second 
place (after English), and, quantitatively, accounts for more 
than one-quarter of the total Jewish press in all languages. 


MAIN STAGES OF DEVELOPMENT 


In Europe through the Early 1880s 

One of the earliest consequences of the Haskalah movement 
in Germany was the creation of Hebrew periodicals, such 
as those published in Germany and devoted to literature, 
philosophy, and social problems. This initial stage, which 
lasted almost a century (approximately 1750-1856), was in- 
augurated by the periodical *Kohelet Musar, edited by Moses 
*Mendelssohn. The differing intervals at which the variety of 
periodicals at this time were published was a decisive factor 
in determining the contents of those periodicals: much space 
was given over to belles lettres, translations, world literature, 
and various aspects of Judaic studies while very little was de- 
voted to news matters. In this early period Hebrew began to 
adapt itself to modern expression, gradually discarding its 
cloak of sanctity and adopting neologisms and new literary 
forms. During the second stage (1856-86), current affairs were 
gradually introduced, at first by simply citing belatedly news 
items from other papers. Gradually, however, the traditions of 
the modern press developed, ranging from reports by regular 
correspondents to lead articles and political commentary, si- 
multaneously continuing the traditions of the earlier Hebrew 
periodicals, by devoting considerable space to all subjects. 
The periodical press also continued to develop as before, im- 
proving its standards and its form. The interrelation between 
these two areas of the press is reflected in the fact that the 
same writers contributed to both. The Russian censorship 
constituted a great hindrance to the development of journal- 
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ism on public affairs, and editors consequently became adept 
at disguising statements in phraseology whose hidden mean- 
ing was clear to their own readers. Hebrew papers appearing 
outside Russia were also compelled to restrain their political 
commentaries, since most of their readers lived in Russia, 
where the papers might be banned. This accounts for the re- 
markable panegyrics on the czarist regime, which should not 
be taken at face value. 


IDEOLOGY OF THE EARLY PRESS. Up to the early 1880s, 
the main trend was the dissemination of the Haskalah and 
its program for attaining equal rights. This ideology resulted 
in several by-products: the appeal for the creation of a pro- 
ductive Jewish economy by means of agricultural settlement 
in Russia or by engaging in crafts, and for the improvement 
of Jewish education by replacing the old-fashioned methods of 
the heder with the teaching of secular subjects and vocational 
skills. After the anti-Jewish pogroms in southern Russia in the 
early 1880s, however, Haskalah ideology changed, and almost 
all the newspapers and periodicals now supported the *Hibbat 
Zion movement. Only *Ha-Maggid had anticipated this new 
ideology by 20 years. Attitudes to the movement ranged from 
hostility (Ivri Anokhi) or hesitant support (*Ha-Zefirah) to 
complete identification (Ha-Maggid and later *Ha-Meliz). 

Throughout this period, the press gradually progressed 
technically, nurturing several generations of writers of all 
types. Indeed, there is hardly a Hebrew writer who did not 
take his first literary steps in one of the newspapers. Some 
outstanding writers, such as J.L. *Gordon, also served as edi- 
tors, acting as patrons to many others. 

Two events, however, disturbed the peace of the press. 
The first, in the late 1860s and early 1870s, was the controversy 
regarding religious reform, sparked by its two chief advocates, 
Moses Leib *Lilienblum and J.L. Gordon, mainly in Ha-Meliz, 
and taken up by the extreme and moderate Orthodox elements 
in *Ha-Levanon. The second event, less significant at the time 
as regards public reaction and support, but important his- 
torically, was the appearance of the socialist organs, Ha-Emet 
and *Asefat Hakhamim, edited by A.S. *Liebermann, Morris 
*Vinchevsky, and others. These journals attracted a consider- 
able number of writers and contributors and served as a plat- 
form for those discontented with the czarist regime on the one 
hand, and with the traditional Jewish way of life on the other. 


In Europe until World War 1 

The third stage in the Hebrew press was inaugurated by the 
establishment of the first Hebrew daily *Ha-Yom edited by 
J.L. *Kantor (St. Petersburg) - a revolutionary event, the nov- 
elty of which is now hard to appreciate. For the first time the 
Hebrew press and the Hebrew language were faced with the 
challenge of dealing, journalistically and linguistically, with 
day-to-day events. Ha-Yom introduced many innovations 
and experiments. Despite the gradual disappearance of florid 
and involved phraseology (melizah) in all types of literature, 
it was still used in Hebrew journalistic writing. The new pa- 
per gradually eradicated its last traces. To meet the compe- 
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tition, Ha-Zefirah and Ha-Meliz also became dailies in the 
same year (1886). All at once, a tradition of modern Hebrew 
journalism developed. Although almost all the Hebrew papers 
now shared the ideology of Hibbat Zion, they varied both in 
their local color - Ha-Zefirah being Polish and Ha-Meliz Rus- 
sian - and in their particular stands within the Hibbat Zion 
movement. 

The Hebrew press of Eastern Europe had now reached 
a peak which it was to sustain until World War 1. A modern 
press in the true sense of the word, it attracted the best Hebrew 
writers of almost three generations, and Hebrew literature, 
in turn, flourished, as it spread to the many and varied liter- 
ary publications of the day. Both *Ahad Ha-Am and *Bialik, 
key figures of Hebrew literature, were nurtured by this press. 
Though the first Russian Revolution (1905) temporarily halted 
this development, it resumed shortly afterward, ending only 
with World War 1. There was a brief but glorious and unpar- 
alleled era in the history of the Hebrew press and periodicals 
in Russia after the fall of the czarist regime in 1917. However, 
the Soviet regime soon declared the Hebrew language coun- 
terrevolutionary and suppressed all Hebrew publication. 


In Europe between the Wars 

The former heights were never regained in Poland between 
the wars. In the 1930s, after a long struggle for survival, the 
only daily Hebrew paper ceased publication. It was replaced 
by the weekly Ba-Derekh, and there were years when only the 
pioneer youth movements maintained Hebrew newspapers in 
Poland. Some Hebrew journals survived within the framework 
of the underground movements in Nazi-occupied Poland, 
but ceased to exist after World War 11. Through the efforts 
of determined individuals, the Hebrew press in other coun- 
tries, such as England, survived, and appeared regularly for 
years (cf. Suwalski’s Ha- Yehudi). But most of the papers and 
journals published outside Central Europe were short-lived, 
since their sole support came from emigrants from the East. 
As these readers acquired the language of their new country, 
circulation dropped, and the periodicals ceased publication. 
Apart from Erez Israel, only in North America is there an un- 
interrupted tradition of Hebrew periodicals. 

The one characteristic common to most Hebrew papers 
and periodicals over the years and throughout the world (with 
the exception of the extreme Orthodox and left-wing) is their 
strong attachment to Hibbat Zion, Zionism, and the State of 
Israel. There is an organic fusing of language and Israel content, 
overlapping their Jewish content. In this they are unique. 


THE DURATION OF THE HEBREW PERIODICALS 


Only a very small percentage of Hebrew newspapers and pe- 
riodicals enjoyed longevity. The record until 1970 was held by 
the weekly *Ha-Poel ha-Za’ir (63 years), the dailies *Haaretz 
(57) and *Davar (45) - all in Israel - and the weekly Hadoar 
(49) in the United States. In earlier periods the record was held 
by Ha-Maggid (47 years), Ha-Zefirah (almost 50, with short 
intervals), and Ha-Meliz (43). The latter two began as weeklies 
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and later became dailies. The periodical *Ha-Shiloah appeared 
in 46 volumes. Longevity is not always, however, an indica- 
tion of the importance of the paper. Some short-lived papers, 
like the daily *Ha-Zofeh at the turn of the 20" century, were 
of vital importance. There were also papers which appeared 
for decades under different names so as to evade censorship 
or because of licensing problems as was the case with *Ben- 
Yehuda’s papers in Jerusalem. 


THE LEADING PERIODICALS AND 
NEWSPAPERS IN EUROPE 


The First Period: Yearbooks and Periodicals 

Kohelet Musar, published by Mendelssohn (about 1750), was 
the first attempt at translating traditional ethical concepts into 
a modern idiom. 


IN GERMANY. Although the initial experiment was short- 
lived, it was revived in 1783 by a group of Mendelssohn's dis- 
ciples who published Ha-Meassef, the first modern Hebrew 
periodical. Appearing sporadically in several German towns 
between 1783 and 1811, it had considerable influence on the 
general evolvement of Hebrew Haskalah literature and, in par- 
ticular, on that of the Hebrew press, both in style (as “purely” 
biblical as possible) and content (e.g., original and translated 
belles lettres, and studies of various aspects of Judaism). Ha- 
Meassef dealt extensively with current affairs, but its main 
goal - the attainment of the Haskalah - was achieved at a 
more rapid rate than the editors and participants had ever an- 
ticipated. German Jewry, accultured to its society, no longer 
needed a Hebrew journal. As a result, from the first third of 
the 19" century, the focal point of the Hebrew Haskalah be- 
gan to shift to Austria, relying mainly upon readers in Gali- 
cia, Moravia, and Italy. 


IN AUSTRO-HUNGARY. ‘The new periodical press in Austro- 
Hungary, which both culturally (i.e., Jewish culture) and geo- 
graphically lay on the border between West and East, was in- 
augurated by the yearbooks *Bikkurei ha-Ittim, *Kerem Hemed, 
Kokhevei Yizhak, Ozar Nehmad, Bikkurim - which appeared 
for over 40 years (1821-65), mainly in Vienna, but also in 
Prague and Berlin. Varied in content, they attracted the best of 
the Haskalah writers. At the same time, periodicals and liter- 
ary collections began to appear at regular intervals in various 
parts of Galicia, serving as a nursery for modern Hebrew lit- 
erature by creating the science of Judaic studies and by adapt- 
ing the Hebrew language to modern belles lettres. The pioneers 
of Hebrew periodicals in Germany and Austria were closely 
attached to the German language, as is evidenced by German 
sections (printed in Hebrew characters) in the first volumes of 
Bikkurei ha-Ittim, and by the many translations from that lan- 
guage. In contrast to the above-mentioned periodicals, which 
allotted little or no space to current events, Zion, edited by I.M. 
*Jost and M. *Creizenach, prevailed on East European writers 
to participate in discussions on contemporary affairs. 

An examination of the language and style of these peri- 
odicals reveals how the Hebrew language developed in liveli- 
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val techniques, just as there were substantive changes in the 
writing materials. Clay tablets were far less suited to alphabet 
writing, and Aramaic was customarily written on other sur- 
faces, such as parchment. 

There is no direct evidence of any sort regarding the ex- 
istence of archives in Israel. Whatever evidence appears in 
the Bible relates to royal archives in Persia (Esth. 6:1; Ezra 
6:1). However, since writing was known in Israel and there 
is much biblical evidence about the existence of scribes, in- 
cluding literary and copying activity, and, most important, a 
highly developed administrative system during the period of 
the monarchy, it is not unreasonable to conclude that some 
form of archives existed in Israel. A similar conclusion is 
reached as a result of the discovery of collections of ostraca, 
which appear to have been archival “files,” in *Samaria, *La- 
chish, and *Arad. Moreover, one of the basic beliefs of Bible 
research today is the assumption that a substantial part of the 
biblical text, particularly in the historiographic works, comes 
from authentic documents from the royal household and the 
Temple, including the various lists of officials, and the conflict- 
ing descriptions of the Temple and its structure, implements, 
and decorations, and so forth. If this assumption is correct, 
it serves as additional proof that archives must have existed. 
Another proof is the existence of scribal and literary activity 
in the time of King Hezekiah (Prov. 25:1) which reminds one 
to some extent of the initiative of Ashurbanipal (see above). 
Indeed, the Bible hints at the existence of some sort of ar- 
chive when it mentions the discovery of “the book of the law 
of the Lord given through Moses” in the Temple during King 
Josiah’s time (11 Kings 22:8 ff. 11 Chron. 34:14ff.). Archaeo- 
logical evidence, however, is of no help in this area, and cur- 
rent research is unable to indicate that a particular building 
in an excavation served as an archive. The chief reason that 
archives and their contents in Erez Israel did not remain pre- 
served is, as stated above, the nature of the writing materials 
employed, together with climatic conditions which did not 
allow for the long-term preservation of organic materials. 
The *Elephantine papyri, also, are the surviving portions of 
the archive of the Jewish military colony of Yeb on the Upper 
Nile (fifth century B.c.E.). 

[Hanoch Reviv] 


POST-BIBLICAL PERIOD 


Josephus quotes from the documents relating to the Jews of 
Erez Israel and the Diaspora which he found in Roman ar- 
chives, and it may be assumed that copies of such documents 
were also kept in the Jewish archives in Erez Israel. The re- 
peated references by Josephus to charters of protection, etc., 
received by the Jews presuppose the existence of some sort of 
archive where such documents were preserved. Josephus spe- 
cifically mentions the Jerusalem archives as having been set 
on fire in 66 C.E., as one of the first acts of the insurgents, in 
order to destroy the evidence of the debts owed by the Jeru- 
salem poor (Wars, 2:427). According to another tradition, go- 
ing back to Julius Africanus (third century c.£.) but not oth- 
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erwise supported, Herod burned the genealogical registers 
in order to conceal his own Edomite origin (Rosenthal, in 
MGW], 30 (1881), 118 ff.). This archive building was finally de- 
stroyed by fire during the sack of the city by the Roman sol- 
diery in 70 c.£. (Jos., Wars 6:354). However, even at the last 
stages of the hostilities in Jerusalem, careful records were 
kept by the Jews of the numbers of persons buried each day 
(ibid., 5:567ff.). 

Rabbinic sources speak of the Sanhedrin examining the 
purity of priestly descent, on the basis of genealogical tables 
(Megillat or Sefer Yuhasin) which are known to have been 
preserved in the Temple (see Mid. 5:4; Tosef. Hag. 2:9, 2353 
Yev. 4:13; Yev. 49a and b). They were guarded with great care 
and when destroyed by some calamity, were carefully recon- 
structed on the basis of what remained and the depositions 
of witnesses (Jos., Apion 1:31). During the Roman period cit- 
ies in Erez Israel must have maintained local archives which 
enabled the collection of taxes and the authentication of doc- 
uments — parallel to the model of the Roman archives; see 
Josephus, Life, 38, for Tiberias; Kiddushin 4:5 for Sepphoris: 
Esther Rabba 1:3 for Gadera. While no administrative docu- 
ments have been found among the actual *Dead Sea Scrolls, 
the orders of Bar Kokhba, found recently in a cave in the same 
region, prove that such documents were obviously carefully 
preserved; also some other documents of that same period, 
have been discovered (see Benoit, et al., Discoveries in the Ju- 
daean Desert, vol. 2, 1961). 

In the talmudic period, written records were probably 
kept in depositories at the academies. The authorities in Erez 
Israel sent written calendar instructions to outlying commu- 
nities - to Babylonia in particular; these letters presuppose 
some method of record keeping (Tosef., Sanh. 2:6; Mid. Tan. 
26:13, 174/5; TJ, Meg. 1:7, 71a), *Sherira Gaon must have used 
records of the Mesopotamian academies for the historical in- 
formation regarding the succession of exilarchs and geonim 
which he embodied in his famous historical epistle. When 
inquiries for religious guidance began to be addressed to the 
Mesopotamian geonim from the countries of the Diaspora, 
the replies (feshuvot) seem to have been filed for preservation 
in the academies, this being the origin of the various ancient 
collections of the responsa of the geonim - apparently official, 
not personal, collections. Fragments of communal registers, 
decisions of the bet din, official inventories, and contracts, 
etc., from medieval Egypt in the Fatimid period have been 
found in the Cairo *Genizah. In the Genizah, too, was found 
the archive of Nahrai b. Nissim, an 11'8-century businessman 
and communal figure in Egypt (Hebrew University thesis by 
A.M. Morad, 2 vols.). 


MIDDLE AGES 


In the pre-emancipation period - before the 16" century in 
Western Europe, before the 18» in Central Europe, and be- 
fore the 20" in Eastern Europe - the Jews were regarded as a 
separate element in the body politic, subject to special regula- 
tions and special taxation. Hence there would be in the gen- 
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ness and suppleness from one issue to the next. Recent stud- 
ies (particularly those by Dov *Sadan) of the florid melizah 
style of the early maskilim have demonstrated that this style 
did not, as was formerly believed, contain biblical elements 
exclusively, but rather drew from the linguistic and cultural 
traditions of centuries of Hebrew language and literature. As 
a result of the intimate acquaintance which the writers of this 
period had with the Bible and its study over the generations, 
their biblical commentaries are full of valuable insights. Since, 
in general, the periodical press was imbued with the spirit of 
the moderate Haskalah, elements from all movements could 
contribute to it, and it managed to remain as neutral as pos- 
sible, apart from sharp polemics against extreme Reform Ju- 
daism as practiced by *Geiger. This tradition of neutrality was 
maintained in the Hebrew press outside Erez Israel as a rule, 
although there were periodicals that expressed more extreme 
views, e.g., the extreme Orthodox Shomer Ziyyon ha-Neeman, 
and the radical *He-Halutz. 


The Second Period: Early Newspapers 

These periodicals constituted a 100-year-long preparation for 
a regular journal with the form and content of a newspaper. 
Such a newspaper, Ha-Maggid, which appeared in 1856 in Lyck, 
eastern Prussia, on the Russian border, thus inaugurating the 
second period of the Hebrew press, was meant for Russian 
Jewry. The only periodical which Russian Jewry had hitherto 
produced, Pirkei Zafon, enjoyed only two issues (1841 and 1844) 
before it ceased publication. With Ha-Maggid A.L. Silbermann, 
the editor, created not only a new organ for Russian Jewry but 
also the first Hebrew newspaper that devoted considerable 
space to reportage and editorial comment on the news. As 
such, the new paper required different tools from those em- 
ployed in earlier periodicals. It also introduced other innova- 
tions, e.g., a section containing translations of news items from 
the general press which are to be found in almost every issue; 
other periodicals followed suit. The Hebrew language gradu- 
ally evolved into a living language, even though it retained a 
considerable amount of melizah. Ha-Maggid was also the pio- 
neer in two other aspects: in the early 1860s it began to advo- 
cate Hibbat Zion and the settlement of Erez Israel, while all the 
other newspapers remained attached to the Haskalah ideology 
till the early 1880s; for many years it was the only paper of gen- 
eral Jewish character that reflected events in all the Jewish com- 
munities, including the United States and Australia. Immedi- 
ately after its establishment, four other newspapers sprang up 
(1860-62), which dealt primarily with events in their own geo- 
graphical area: Ha-Meliz (Odessa-St. Petersburg) for Russian 
Jewry; *Ha-Karmel (Vilna) for Lithuanian Jewry; Ha-Mevasser 
(Lvov) for the Jews of Galicia; and Ha-Zefirah (Warsaw and, 
for a short period, Berlin) for Polish Jews. (Originally devoted 
to science, Ha-Zefirah’ later concern, under the editorship of 
*Sokolow, was primarily news.) All these newspapers covered 
current events, but likewise continued their traditions by devot- 
ing special columns to belles lettres, science, and criticism, so 
that even today it is difficult to envisage a Hebrew paper with- 
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out such columns. These papers still constitute a rich source 
for Jewish scholarship; only the lack of indexes prevents their 
being utilized properly. The papers also stimulated additional 
literary forms, for which there had not been room in periodi- 
cals, and developed reportage from provincial towns and, later, 
from overseas. Although this reportage may contain trivia, it 
also constitutes an extremely rich source of information on 
Jewish communities throughout the world. 


LINGUISTIC AND IDEOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT. A superfi- 
cial comparison of a newspaper of 1856 with one of 1886 is suf- 
ficient proof of the radical development of the Hebrew press 
in this second stage. A new language had been created which 
differed greatly from that of Ha-Meassef or even Ha-Maggid 
in their first years. There was also a change in the ideological 
content. Reality, and particularly the pogroms in southern 
Russia in the early 1880s, made Jews aware of the failure of the 
Haskalah’s proposed solutions to the Jewish problem. There 
was, therefore, a gradual transition from the old ideals of the 
Haskalah and the Emancipation to the new ones of settlement 
of Erez Israel, Zionism and, finally, political Zionism. 

The distinction between the periodical press and news- 
papers was still obscure, since current affairs began to play a 
more important role in the former. Such was the case with 
*Smolenskin’s monthly *Ha-Shahar, in which an attempt was 
made, particularly by the editor himself, to clarify Jewish prob- 
lems, both past and future, and which first arrived at the ide- 
ology of “the people of the spirit.” It then took up nationalism 
and Zionism, strongly criticizing the Haskalah and its meth- 
ods. The same is true of its rival, Ha-Boker Or, edited by A.B. 
*Gottlober, which defended Mendelssohn's school of thought. 
The articles on Judaica in these publications became more 
popular and readable as a result of the growing flexibility of 
the language, while their scientific basis was not impaired. 


Hebrew Dailies 
In the meantime, the editors were obliged to enlarge the for- 
mat of their papers and to produce them at greater frequency 
than the original weeklies. In 1886, exactly 30 years after the 
publication of the first issue of Ha-Maggid, J.L. Kantor pub- 
lished Ha-Yom, the first Hebrew daily. To meet the competi- 
tion, Ha-Meliz and Ha-Zefirah also began to be published as 
dailies. The letters of J.L. Gordon (then editor of Ha-Meliz), 
who frowned upon this new development, show the difficulties 
that faced Hebrew editors. Conditions, however, forced them 
to accept the new burden. In the daily press it was essential to 
eliminate florid Hebrew, since the need for rapid translations 
of news dispatches left no time for complicated phraseology. 
From 1886, the feuilleton which had existed before the 
development of the daily press became an integral part of the 
dailies, particularly of Ha- Yom, to which D. Frischmann and 
J.L. *Katzenelson (known as Buki ben Yogli) contributed. 
Ha-Meliz and Ha-Zefirah continued, of necessity, to appear 
as dailies even after Ha-Yom ceased publication (1888). The 
oldest of the papers, Ha-Maggid, remained a weekly, until dis- 
continued in 1903. 
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In the mid-1880s, Sokolow - a man whose grasp of the 
spirit of the times was almost unique in his generation of He- 
brew journalism - radically changed the periodical press. In 
1884 he began to publish Ha-Asif, weighty annuals encompass- 
ing almost all the literary forms. Enjoying unprecedented cir- 
culation, their success spurred others to issue similar annuals 
(e.g., Keneset Yisrael by S.P. *Rabinowitz, 1886). It was a new 
development for Hebrew periodicals to reach thousands of 
readers, all of them subscribers. The publication of Ha-Asif is 
therefore frequently regarded as the first literary event which 
created a mass Hebrew readership. Innumerable periodicals, 
almost all of them short-lived, appeared in the last third of 
the 19" century in various places in Eastern Europe, and, oc- 
casionally in the West (mainly on Judaica or as appendixes to 
the German Jewish press). An important contribution to the 
rapid adaptation of Hebrew to everyday life was made by the 
numerous translations in the press, periodicals, and separate 
books, some of which were to become classics (particularly in 
the field of poetry). In the early 1880s even the Orthodox Ha- 
Levanon ceased its ideological polemics with the other papers 
and, because of its editor, J. *Brill, joined in preaching the set- 
tlement of Erez Israel and Hibbat Zion. Simultaneously, an Or- 
thodox anti-Zionist press arose, e.g., Ha-Peles, Ha-Modia, Ha- 
Kol, which copied the modern style of the pro-Zionist press. 
In the 1870s the first two Hebrew socialist journals appeared, 
Ha-Emet, and Asefat Hakhamim, edited by A.S. Liebermann, 
M. Vinchevsky, and others. These journals, which were short- 
lived because of the attitude of the East and West European 
authorities, created a new Hebrew by introducing terms taken 
from socialism and communism, and by translations. 

At the beginning of the present century, the two vet- 
eran papers, Ha-Maggid and Ha-Meliz, closed down. As if to 
symbolize the rise of a new and younger generation in lit- 
erature and in the press, two new dailies were established in 
Poland and Russia: Ha-Zofeh, in Warsaw, and Ha-Zeman, 
first in St. Petersburg, later in Vilna. A new generation of 
writers and journalists was nurtured by these papers. Ha- 
Zofeh was the first paper to hold a literary competition (1903). 
In that competition Y.D. *Berkowitz was discovered. At the 
same time, Ha-Zefirah reappeared after a lengthy interval. In 
1904 the weekly *Ha-Mizpeh, edited by S.M. Lazar, began to ap- 
pear in Cracow, in place of Ha-Maggid, and encouraged many 
new writers (including S.Y. *Agnon, A. *Hameiri, U.Z. *Green- 
berg, and Z. *Diesendruck). In none of these papers was there 
a clear distinction between the literary and journalistic realms. 
The best of the Hebrew writers of the period contributed to 
them (e.g., *Fichmann, *Bershadsky, *Shneour, Berkowitz). 


The End of the Hebrew Press in Eastern Europe and Russia 
The most outstanding of these literary periodicals was the 
monthly, Ha-Shiloah, edited by Ahad Ha-Am and, later, by 
J. Klausner; others included Ha-Dor, edited by Frischmann, 
Ha-Zeman, the annuals Luah Ahiasaf and Sokolow’s Sefer ha- 
Shanah. *Ha-Olam, the official Hebrew organ of the Zionist 
Organization, for decades provided opportunities for Hebrew 
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writers. It would be hard to envisage the development of the 
young Hebrew literature that flourished at this time - starting 
with Bialik —- without the periodicals of the early 20 century. 
Although this vital period came to an abrupt end with the out- 
break of World War 1, its influence could be felt almost until 
the 1960s. The Hebrew press in Eastern Europe never recov- 
ered its former glory after World War 1 but gradually flickered 
out. In Russia, after the downfall of czarism, Hebrew literary 
activity flourished briefly with the appearance of the literary 
journals *Ha-Tekufah, Massuot, He-Avar, Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri, 
Erez, and others, and the establishment of literary projects of 
formerly unknown scope (e.g., Stybel publishing house). The 
weekly Ha-Am, which later became a daily, also began to ap- 
pear in this period. Soviet Russia’s silencing of the Hebrew lan- 
guage, however, put an end to all this, a circumstance which 
has persisted, apart from certain isolated periodicals published 
in Russia, or published abroad by Russian Hebrew writers. The 
departure from Russia of the great majority of Hebrew writ- 
ers, beginning with Bialik, marks the end of Hebrew literature 
and journalism in that country, and the gradual shift of its fo- 
cal point to Palestine, via Berlin. 

The papers and literary journals set up in Western Europe 
from the turn of the century till the 1930s and 1940s were a 
natural continuation of the Eastern European tradition. With 
one notable exception - Ha- Yehudi, edited in London from 
1897 to 1913 by I. Suwalski - they were all short-lived. Another 
London-based journal, whose effect was in inverse ratio to its 
duration, was J.H. *Brenner’s *Ha-Meorer (1906-07). 

While the extreme Orthodox circles, having adopted 
methods of the secular press, attacked Zionism, the press 
of the Orthodox *Mizrachi Zionist Organization, which op- 
posed the secular movement, fought anti-Zionist Orthodox 
elements. It established the monthly Ha-Mizrah (1903) as well 
as the weeklies Ha-Ivri (first in Berlin and later in New York) 
and Ha-Mizrahi in Poland after World War 1. 

Toward the end of the 19 century the Hebrew press in 
Eastern Europe began to produce more specialized journals. 
An educational press which lasted for decades was developed 
in Russia and Poland; magazines for children and youth began 
to appear, some of them of extremely high standard, such as 
Olam Katan, edited by S.L. *Gordon. I.H. Tawiow even put 
out a daily for children (He-Haver; see *Children’s Literature). 
Poland became the major Hebrew center in Eastern Europe 
between the wars after that language had been silenced in So- 
viet Russia. Its one Hebrew daily, however, Ha-Zefirah, could 
not survive in the face of the growing competition from Yid- 
dish, on the one hand, and Polish, on the other. Ha-Zefirah 
closed down, was revived under another name (Ha-Yom), 
revived again under its old name, and finally discontinued 
in the early 1930s. For several years, it was replaced by the 
weekly, Ba-Derekh, the last Hebrew paper in Poland, which 
later also closed down. 

A unique phenomenon, particularly in Poland between 
the wars, was the press of the *He-Halutz and the pioneering 
youth movements, especially that of Ha-Shomer *ha-Zair. At 
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a time when Hebrew was abandoned in Poland even by the 
official Zionist Organization (the press of which was mainly 
in Yiddish and Polish), and Hebrew readers could no longer 
support the burden of maintaining a Hebrew paper, the youth 
movements safeguarded Hebrew expression (and speech) with 
unbounded loyalty and material sacrifice. For these young 
people, the Hebrew language and pioneer training were step- 
ping stones to Zionist self-realization. Thus He-Halutz issued 
the paper He-Atid, and Ha-Shomer ha-Zair, its organ, bearing 
that movement's name; other youth movements followed suit. 
This press was noted for its ties with Erez Israel and its constant 
contact with the labor press there. 

[Getzel Kressel] 


THE HEBREW PRESS IN NORTH AMERICA 

Unlike the Anglo-Jewish, German-Jewish, and Yiddish presses 
in the United States, all of which have served large bodies of 
readers who often were literate in their native tongue alone, 
the Hebrew press was restricted from the outset to a relatively 
small coterie of subscribers. Nevertheless, a Hebrew periodi- 
cal press has existed practically uninterrupted in the United 
States since the last decades of the 19"* century. 

The first Hebrew periodical in the United States, Zvi 
Hirsch *Bernstein’s newsletter Ha-Zofeh ba-Arez ha-Hadashah 
(“The Observer in a New Land”) appeared in 1871, a year af- 
ter the first two Yiddish journals in America, one of which 
was Bernstein’s New York Juedische Post. In their early years, 
in fact, the two presses frequently had intertwined fates: the 
same publishers, editors, and writers played active roles in 
both. Ha-Zofeh ba-Arez ha-Hadashah appeared irregularly 
until 1876. Hebrew was also one of four languages to appear 
in Bernstein’s Hebrew News, an unusual polyglot venture pub- 
lished for several months in 1871. 

A number of Hebrew periodicals appeared briefly in 
New York in the 1880s and 1890s, many of them largely one- 
man productions. Among them were the Hovevei Zion organ 
Ha-Leummi (“The Nationalist; 1888-89), the maskil Ezekiel 
Enowitz’s Ha-Emet (“The Truth? 1894-95) and Ez ha-Daat 
(“The Tree of Knowledge,” 1896), Michael *Rodkinson’s Ha- 
Sanegor (“The Defender, 1890) and Tekhunat Ruah ha-Yisreeli 
(“The Spirit of the Israelite,” 1899), and Abraham *Rosenberg’s 
Ner ha-Maaravi (“The Western Light,’ 1895-97). Somewhat 
longer lived were Zeev Wolf *Schur’s Ha-Pisgah (“The Sum- 
mit”), published irregularly in New York, Baltimore, and Chi- 
cago from 1891 to 1899, and Ha-Ivri (“The Hebrew,’ 1892-98, 
1901-02), which was founded by the Yiddish publisher Kasriel 
*Sarasohn and edited by Gershon Rosenzweig. 

The first attempt to publish a Hebrew daily in the US. 
took place in New York in 1909 with the appearance of Ha- 
Yom (“The Day”) under the editorship of Moses Hacohen 
*Goldman, but the paper failed within a brief time, as did 
an effort to revive it in 1913. The latter year also witnessed 
the launching of the literary monthly Ha-Toren (“The Mast,” 
weekly from 1916 to 1921), which in quality of contents and 
regularity of appearance far surpassed any of its predecessors. 
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Edited originally by a staff composed of such eminent He- 
braists as Max *Lipson, Daniel *Persky, Abraham *Goldberg, 
Y.D. Berkowitz, and Benjamin *Silkiner, Ha-Toren was man- 
aged from 1919 until its demise in 1925 by the author Reuben 
*Brainin. Contemporary with it was the literary and political 
Mizrachi weekly Ha-Ivri (“The Hebrew,” New York, 1916-21), 
edited by Meir *Berlin, who had previously managed the same 
journal in Germany. 

The most successful and permanent of all Hebrew peri- 
odicals in the United States, however, was the weekly Hadoar 
(“The Post”). Started as a daily in 1921 by a staff directed by 
Lipson and including Persky, Hirsch Leib *Gordon, Abraham 
Orlans, and Menachem *Ribalow, Hadoar was briefly discon- 
tinued in the summer of 1922 and then resumed publication 
as a weekly under the auspices of the *Histadruth Ivrith of 
America. In 1925 Menachem Ribalow became sole editor, a 
position he held for nearly 30 years. During this period, ex- 
cept for a brief hiatus in 1925, Hadoar appeared every week 
in spite of continual financial straits, publishing Hebrew au- 
thors of note from all over the world and especially number- 
ing among its steady contributors such U.S. Hebrew writers 
as Hillel *Bavli, Moshe *Feinstein, Reuven *Grossman, Simon 
*Halkin, Ephraim *Lisitzky, Daniel Persky, Gabriel *Preil, 
Abraham *Regelson, Zvi *Scharfstein, Eisig *Silberschlag, Yo- 
chanan *Twersky, Meyer *Waxman, and Reuven *Wallenrod. 
From 1934, Hadoar issued a biweekly youth supplement titled 
Ha-Musaf la-Kore ha-Za’ir. Ribalow was succeeded as editor in 
1953 by Moses *Maisels, who was in turn followed in 1959 by 
Moshe Yinon. Hadoar’ circulation in 1970 was about 5,000. It 
attempted to reconstitute as a quality journal but was unsuc- 
cessful. It ceased publication in the early 21° century. 

In addition to Hadoar, the literary monthly Bitzaron 
was published in New York from 1939 until 1992. Though the 
establishment of the State of Israel led to a broadening of in- 
terest in Hebrew among the U.S. Jewish public, the local He- 
brew press has not grown as a result; the reasons are many. 
Air transportation has allowed the quick distribution of Israeli 
publications in the United States. Additionally, American He- 
braists preferred to write for the much larger Israeli audience 
and also to read the best of Hebrew literature in Israeli pub- 
lications. The introduction of the Internet made some He- 
brew language publications in the United States superfluous. 
Some Hebrew newspapers are published in the United States, 
primarily in New York and Los Angeles, for the Israeli com- 
munity living the United States. Printed locally, they most of- 
ten contain reprints of articles that have appeared in Israeli 
newspapers and advertisements aimed at the local American- 
Israeli community. 

For Hebrew newspapers in Erez Israel and the State of 
Israel, see *Israel, State of: Cultural Life (Press). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: EM. Brody, AJHSP, 33 (1934), 127-70; M.G. 
Brown, AJHSQ, 59 (1969), 139-78; D. Persky, Sefer ha-Yovel shel 
Hadoar (1952); H.M. Rotblatt, The Chicago Pinkas (1952); E.R. Mala- 
chi, Hadoar, 12 (1931-32), 515, 533, 548; 13 (1932-33), 44, 76, 140. 

[Hillel Halkin / Michael Berenbaum (24 ed.)] 
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LIST OF HEBREW NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS 


Since the 1920s the Hebrew press, particularly in Erez Israel, 
has greatly and rapidly developed. From the point of view of 
quantity it exceeds, several fold, all the Hebrew press from its 
beginning until that time. Consequently, the following list is, 
of necessity, very selective and only the outstanding Hebrew 
newspapers and periodicals in all the countries and periods 
have been included. One of the aims of the list has been to 
provide a representative sampling of the vast professional and 
light literature press in the State of Israel, a sampling which is 
likewise very selective. 

Jubilee and memorial volumes, periodicals of all types 
of educational institutions (from primary school to univer- 
sity), newspapers issued by individual settlements in Israel 
(of which there are hundreds), house organs of institutions, 
organizations, factories, and social and political movements, 
etc. have not been included. There is however a small sampling 
of Israel governmental publications: for the rest see Reshimat 
Pirsumei ha-Memshalah (“List of Government Publications”) 
which appears quarterly. 

The dates of the newspapers listed present a special prob- 
lem in that it has not always been possible to transalte the 
Hebrew date accurately because the Hebrew year starts with 


Rosh Ha-Shanah (which usually falls in September) whereas 
the secular year starts on January 1. Another problem has been 
that of the continuity of many of the publications; some news- 
papers and periodicals did (or do) not actually appear with 
the regularity claimed and thus many items are described as 
“irregular” A large number of newspapers are unavailable and 
have not been litsted; for others of this kind, which have been 
listed, no exact statistics have been recorded. 

Notwithstanding the above factors, however, the list 
does reflect the scope and nature of the Hebrew press of the 
last 300 years. 


Abbreviations used are: 


A. = Annual M. = Monthly 
B-M. = Bimonthly N.S. = New Series 
B-W. = Biweekly N.Y. = New York 

D. = Daily Q. = Quarterly 

FE. = Fortnightly S-A. = Semiannual 

Irr. = Irregular T.A. = Tel Aviv 

Jer. = Jerusalem W. = Weekly 


Lit. = Literary 


1901-1940 indicates that the item appeared from 1901 until 
1904; 1901, 1904 indicates that the item appeared in each of 
these two years only. 

















Title Freq. Place of Year(s) of Main Characteristics 
Publication Appearance 

AB. F. Holon 1969 the first Samaritan newspaper 

Adrikhalut Q. 1966 architecture, city planning, engineering, interior design, and 
construction arts 

Ahdut — see also: Ha-Ahdut 

Le-Ahdut ha-Avodah 

Ahdut ha-Avodah 1 Jaffa 1919 the first organ of the Ahdut ha-Avodah party 

Ahdut ha-Avodah M. TA. 1930-1932 __ lit., Mapai 

Ahdut ha-Avodah 1-4 OTA. 1943-1946 collections of issues related to Mapai 

Ahi’asaf — see: Lu’ah Ahi’asaf 

Akhsanyah 1 TA. 1955 lit. 

Akhshav Irr. Jer. 1957 lit. 

Akrav W. TA. 1946-1947 — humor and satire 

Al Admat Bessarabyah Irr. TA. 1959-1963 history of Bessarabian Jewry, 3 vols. 

Alef 1 Lvov, Galicia 1937 lit. 

Alef Irr. TA. 1938 organ of the Ha-lvrim movement (Canaanities) 

Aleh M. TA. 1959 youth organ of the Ihud ha-Kevuzot ve-ha-Kibbutzim; continuation 
of Nivim, 1951-59 

Alei Hadas 1-4 Odessa, Russia 1865 lit. 

Alei Mishmeret Q. TA. 1958 organ of the National Religious Party Youth 

Alei Si’ah 1-3. TA. 1966-1967 _ literary circles of the hud ha-Kevuzot ve-ha-Kibbutzim 

Al ha-Homah M. TA. 1938 organ of Ha-Shomer ha-Za’ir; appeared under various other titles 

Al ha-Mishmar W. Jer. 1922-1923 nonpartisan 

Al ha-Mishmar D TA. 1943-2005 originally Mishmar, organ of Ha-Kibbutz ha-Arzi Ha-Shomer ha- 
Za’ir; from 1948 Al ha-Mishmar, Hotam organ of Mapam; from 
1970 also weekly magazine 

Al ha-Saf 1 Jer. 1918 the last organ of Po’alei Zion in Erez Israel before it merged with 
Ahdut ha-Avodah 

Al Huk ha-Mikra 1-4 TA. 1947-1954 biblical research 

Alil 1-2. NY. 1946-1947 lit. 

Alim 1 Kiev, Ukraine 1912 lit. 

Alim Irr. Jer. 1939-1956 Youth Aliyah; ceased publication in 1956 and renewed in 1970 

Alim Irr. TA. 1951-1963 theoretical organ of the Ha-No’ar ha-Ziyyoni movement. 
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Title Freq. Place of Year(s) of Main Characteristics 
Publication Appearance 

Alim le Bibliografyah u-le-Safranut B-M. TAA. 1947-1948 bibliography and librarianship; first volume published under 
the names Yad la-Safran and Ha-Safran 

Alim le Bibliografyah ve-Korot Yisrael Ir. Vienna 1934-1937 bibliography and Jewish history 

Aliyah Ir. Jer. 1934-1937 published by the Aliyah Department of the Jewish Agency 

1969 

Almanakh ha-lshah A. TA. 1961-1965 — women’s almanac 

Almanakh Mizpeh 1 TA. 1930 literary almanac of the Mizpeh Publishing House 

Alonekh M. TA. 1950-1963 women’s publication 

Alon ha-Congress Q. TA. 1967 published by the Israel branch of the World Jewish Congress 

Alon ha-Dayyagim Q. Haifa 1951-1962 bulletin on fisheries; superseded by Dayig u-Midgeh 

Alon ha-Hevrah ha-Numismatit Q. TA. 1966 numismatics 

Alon ha-Note’a M. TA. 1945 Cultivating fruit trees 

Alon ha-Palmah Irv. TA. 1942-1950 _ illegal organ of the Palmah; without a masthead and no mention 
of an address 

Alon ha-Shofetim Ir. TA. 1963 bulletin of soccer referees 

Alon ha-Shomerim Irr. TA. 1935-1957 —_ organ of the Association of Guards 

Alon ha-Tenu’ah ha-Bein-le’ummit Irr. TA. 1949-1959 _ bulletin of the international movement of conscientious objectors 

le-Sarevanei Milhamah mi-Ta’amei 1963-1964 

Mazpun 

Alonim (Kibbutz Dati) — see: Ammudim 

Alon Kibbutzei ha-Shomer ha-Za’ir M. TA. 1965 economic problems of the settlements organized in Ha-Kibbutz 
ha-Arzi ha-Shomer ha-Za’ir 

Alon Mishkei ha-Ihud Irr. TA. 1963 economic problems of the settlements organized in Ihud ha- 
Kevuzot ve-ha-Kibbutzim 

Alon Mishkei ha-Kibbutz ha-Me’uhad rr. TA. 1961 economic problems of the settlements organized in ha-Kibbutz 
ha-Me’uhad 

Al Penei Kaddur ha-Arez 1 TA. 1943 view of the world during World War II 

Al Saf ha-Mahar 1 TA. 1945 problems of the post-World War II period 

Alummah 1 Jer. 1936 research in Judaic studies 

Almmanah 1 Jer. 1939 research in Judaic studies 

Almmanah A. Jer. 1956-1957 — Torah culture 

Ammot B-M TAA. 1962-1965 lit. and Jewish problems 

Ammud ha-Yirah Ir. Jer. 1879-1880 ultra-Orthodox organ devoted to propaganda for the settlement of 
Erez Israel; previously published in Hungary 

Ammudim W. TA. 1944-1947 newAliyah 

Ammudim Irr. TA. 1955 organ of Kibbutz Dati 

Am u-Medinah W. Jer. 1950-1951 general affairs 

Am va-Sefer Ir. Jer.-T.A. 1936 Hebrew culture in Erez Israel and the Diaspora; published by Brit 
Ivrit Olamit; continuation of Berit Am 

Am ve-Admato Q. Jer. 1963 problems of land settlement; organ of the Jewish National Fund; 
continuation of Karnenu 

Anakh 1 TA. 1954 lit. 

Appiryon M. N.Y. 1923-1927  rabbinics; printed in Hungary 

Arakhim 1 Warsaw 1919 lit. 

Arakhim Ir. TA. 1968-1969 collections for holidays and festivals published by the Religious 
Department of the Histadrut 

Arakhim Irr. TA. 1969 ideological organ of the New Communist Party (Rakah) 

Areshet 1 Jer. 1944 lit. organ of religious writers 

Aresheth A. Jer. 1958 bibliography and Hebrew booklore 

Ariel W. Jer. 1874-1877 newspaper published by former members of the editorial board of 
Havazzelet 

Arkhitekturah — see: Adrikhalut 

Asefat Hakhamim M. Koenigsberg, 1877-1878 the second socialist periodical in Hebrew (after Ha-Emet); 

E. Prussia Officially a supplement to Ha-Kol 

Aspaklaryah M. N.Y. 1904 lit. 

Aspaklaryah W. Jer. 1922-1923 lit. and general affairs 

Aspaklaryah M. TA. 1938-1947 — digest of Hebrew and non-Hebrew newspapers in Erez Israel and 
abroad 

Aspaklaryah shel ha-Sport W. TA. 1946-1948 sports 
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Title Freq. Place of Year(s) of Main Characteristics 
Publication Appearance 
Asuppot Irr. TA. 1945 history of Erez Israel and Jewish labor movement 
At M. TA. 1967 women’s magazine 
Atidenu M. Berlin 1924 culture and education 
Atidenu M Buenos Aires 1926-1927 lit. and current affairs 
Atidot Irr. TA. 1944-1959 lit. for youth; frequency of publication changed several times 
Attikot Irr. Jer. 1946 archaeology 
Avaryanut ve-Hevrah A Jer. 1966 delinquency; first year semiannually 
Avodah u-Vittu’ah Le’ummmi M. Jer. 1949 labor and national insurance 
Ayin W. TA. 1951-1952 iit. 
Ayin be-Ayin W. Jer. 1958-1959 religious illustrated magazine; superseded by Panim el Panim 
Ba-Avodah 1 Jaffa 1918 first publication edited by Berl Katznelson general affairs 
Ba-Derekh i: Vienna 1920-1921 general affairs 
Ba-Derekh W. Warsaw 1935-1937 the last Hebrew newspaper in Poland 
Ba-Derekh A. Givat Havivah- 1967 Jewish labor movement in Israel and abroad 
Merhavyah 
Ba-Derekh (communist) — see: Zo ha- 
Derekh 
Ba-Histadrut M. TA. 1943-1970 weekly review of all Histadrut activities; called Pinkas li-Fe’ilei 
ha-Histadrut during first year of publication; ceased publication in 
1960 and renewed in 1962; ceased publication in 1970 
Ba-Kefar M. TA. 1947-1952 organ of agricultural workers 
Ba-Kibbutz W. TA. 1950 information weekly of Ha-Kibbutz ha-Me’uhad 
Ba-Kibbutz ha-Arzi — see: 
Ha-Shavu’a ba-Kibbutz ha-Arzi 
Ba-Kur F. TA. 1931 organ of Ha-No’ar ha-Oved; seven issues published 1927-30 
Ba-Ma’arakhah W. Jer. 1931-1934 — extreme anti-Mandatory publication 
Ba-Ma’arakhah Irv. Jer. 1948,1961-— problems of Sephardi Jews (see also: Shevet va-Am) 
Ba-Ma’avar 1-4 Warsaw 1925 published by Hitahadut in Poland 
Bamah B-M. Jer. 1933-1948 theatrical review 
1959 
Ba-Mahaneh W. TA. 1948 published by Israel Defense Forces; formerly published 
underground in mimeographed form 
Bamat ha-lshah Q. TA. 1960 published by WIZO 
Ba-Mesillah M. TA. 1946-1947 _ published by Mizrachi 
Ba-Midgeh M. Nir David 1948 fisheries; continuation of Alon li-Megaddelei Dagim 
Ba-Mifal M. Haifa 1942-1950 __ industrial Histadrut 
Ba-Mifneh FE TA. 1935-1940 published by Left Po’alei Zion; formerly collections published for 
special occasions under this title 
Ba-Mishor W. Jer. 1940-1946 lit., religious 
Ba-Mivhan M TA. 1943 published by Mahanot ha-Olim, Deror, Tenu’at ha-No’ar ha- 
Halutzi; appeared irregularly from the 1930s to the 1940s 
Ba-Nativ M. Jer. 1951-1955 _ aviation club publication 
Ba-Nekhar 1 Alexandria, 1918 published by Palestinian refugees in Egypt during World War | 
Egypt 
Ba-Rekhev M. TA. 1955 transportation 
Bar-Ilan A. Ramat Gan 1963 Judaica and humanities 
Barkai Irr. Vienna 1886 lit. 
Barkai W. Odessa, Russia 1919 lit. 
Barkai F. Johannesburg 1933 lit.; a few first numbers called Ba-Sad 
Ba-Sa’ar 1 TA. 1943 lit.; Hebrew writers for Jewish soldiers 
Ba-Sha’ar E TA. 1947-1952 Youth Movement of Mapam 
Ba-Sha’ar M.& TA. 1958 ideological organ of Mapam 
B-M. 
Ba-Telem Irr. TA. 1954-1960 _ published for moshavim of new immigrants 
Bat Kol D.,W. Cracow-Lvov, 1911-1914 lit., religious 
Galicia 
Be’ad ve-Neged B-M. Jer. 1963 social and political problems 
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Title Freq. Place of Year(s) of Main Characteristics 
Publication Appearance 
Be’ayot M. Jer. 1944-1949 — Jewish-Arab cooperation; continuation of Be’ayot ha-Yom 
Be’ayot Beinle’ummiyyot Q. TA. 1963 international affairs, underdeveloped countries 
Be’ayot ha-Hinnukh ha-Meshuttaf Q. TA. 1937 pedagogical organ of Ha-Kibbutz ha-Arzi Ha-Shomer ha-Za’ir 
Be’ayot ha-Yom Jewish-Arab cooperation, superseded by Be’ayot 
Be-Hakla’ut u-va-Meshek M. TA. 1960-1995 _ labor and output 
Behinot 1-11 Jer. 1952-1955 _ literary criticism 
Behinot Irr. TA. 1970 studies of Russian and East European Jews 
Beinetayim 1 Jer. 1913 lit. 
Bein ha-Mezarim 1-2 Jer. 1915 organ of Po’alei Zion during World War | 
Bein ha-Zemannim 1 Safed 1916 organ of Po’alei Zion during World War | 
Bein ha-Zemannim 1-2. Kharkov, 1918-1919 lit. 
Ukraine 
Bein Milhamah ve-Shalom 1 TA. 1945 post World War II political problems 
Beitar M. Jer. 1933-1934 _ lit.; Revisionist 
Beit Eked 1 Berdichev, 1892 lit. 
Ukraine 
Beit ha-Keneset 1 Jer. 1955 studies of synagogues 
Beit ha-Midrash M. Vienna 1865 Judaic studies 
Beit ha-Midrash 1 Cracow, 1888 rabbinics and Judaic studies 
Poland 
Beit ha-Midrash he-Hadash M. Grajewo, 1928-1931 Judaic studies 
Poland 
Beit Mikra Q. Jer. 1956 Bible studies 
Beit Ozar ha-Sifrut — see: Ozar 
ha-Sifrut 
Beit Talmud 1-5 ‘Vienna 1881-1889 studies of rabbinic literature 
Beit Va’ad la-Hakhamim Grosswardein 1875 Judaic studies 
(Oradea), 
Transylvania 
Beit Va’ad la-Hakhamim M. London-Leeds 1902-1904 _ rabbinics and Judaic studies 
Beit Va’ad la-Hakhamim M. N.Y. 1903 rabbinics 
Beit Va’ad la-Hakhamim Satu Mare 1922-1939  rabbinics 
(Szatmar), 
Transylvania 
Beit Ya’akov M. Jer. 1959 education and lit., religious 
Beit Yizhak A. N.Y. 1952-1961 
Beivar Q. TA. 1959 Z00 
Be-Mahaneh Gadna M. TA. 1949 organ of the *Gadna 
Be-Mahaneh Nahal M. TA. 1949 organ of the *Nahal 
Be-Misholei ha-Hinnukh Irr. Kaunas 1936-1940 pedagogy 
(Kovno), 
Lithuania 
Ben Ammi M. St. Petersburg 1887 lit. 
Bereshit 1 Moscow- 1926 lit.; printed in Berlin 
Leningrad 
Beri’ut E TA. 1933-1935 health 
Beri’ut ha-Am Q. Jer. 1926-1927 _ health 
Beri’ut ha-Oved Ir. TA. 1924-1929 workers’ health 
Beri’ut ha-Zibbur Q. Jer. 1958 health 
Be-Sha’ah Zu 1-3 Jaffa 1916 organ of Ha-Po’el ha-Za’ir during World War | 
Be-Sherut ha-Ezah : TA. 1957 Magen David Adom in Israel 
Be-Sherut ha-Ta’asukah B-M. Ramat Gan 1959 problems of employment 
Be-Terem M.,F, TA. 1942-1960 —— semilegal organ of the Haganah; originally called Milhamtenu 
Q. and also known by other titles until the establishment of the 
State of Israel 
Betihut M. TA. 1957 safety and hygiene at work 
Be-Zok ha-lttim 1 Safed 1919 lit. 
Bikkoret ha-Ittim Ir. Leipzig, 1864-1865 __ the first humor and satire periodical in Hebrew 
Germany 
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Publication Appearance 
Bikkoret u-Farshanut Irr. Ramat Gan 1970 literary criticism 
Bikkurei ha-lttim A. Vienna 1821-1831 lit. and Judaic studies: first few volumes partly in German 
Bikkurei ha-lttim 1 Vienna 1844 lit. and Judaic studies 
Bikkurei ha-Ittim ha-Hadashim 1 Vienna 1845 lit. and Judaic studies 
Bikkurei ha-Shanah A. Amsterdam 1843 Hebrew and Dutch almanac 
Bikkurei To’elet A. Amsterdam 1820 almanac 
Bikkurim A. Vienna 1864-1865 lit. 
Billui Na’im F. Jer. 1969 humor, crossword puzzles, etc. 
Bimat ha-Hovevim Irr. TA. 1959 amateur theater organ 
Binyan va-Haroshet M. TA. 1927-1928 organ of the Engineers’ Union; continuation of Yedi’ot 
Bi-Sedeh Hemed TA. 1957 Pedagogical organ of religious teachers 
Bi-Sedeh ha-Beniyyah M. Haifa 1953 engineering 
Bi-Sedeh ha-Tekhnikah Irv. 1941-1946 — Technology; name changed from Bi-Shevilei ha-Tekhnikah to Be- 
Darkhei ha-Tekhnikah to Bi-Netivei ha-Tekhnikah 
Bi-Tefuzot ha-Golah A. Jer. 1958 World Jewry, published by the Zionist Organization 
Bittahon ve-Higyenah ba-Avodah Q. Jer. 1949-1956 safety and hygiene at work 
Bitta’on M. Chicago 1934-1938 pedagogy, originally mimeographed 
Bitte’on Habad Irv. TA. 1953 published by Habad Hasidim 
Bitte’on Heil ha-Avir — see: 
Heil ha-Avir 
Bittu’ah Q. TA. 1967 insurance 
Bitzaron M. N.Y. 1939-1992 lit. and Judaic studies 
Bul W. TA. 1965 gossip and sex 
Bulim — see also: Ha-Bulai M. TA. 1957-1963 — stamps; superseded by Ha-Yarhon ha-Yisre’eli le-Vula’ut 
Bulletin shel ha-Makhon le TA. 1937-1948 — economics 
Heker ha-Kalkalah 
Bustanai — see also: Mi-Yamim W. Rehovot 1929-1939 organ of the Hitahadut ha-Ikkarim (Farmers’ Association): youth 
supplement Bustanai la-No’ar, 1934-37 
Daf Irr. TA. 1950 information bulletin of the Hebrew Writers Association 
Daf ha-Tenu’ah W. TA. 1960 organ of Ha-No’ar ha-Ziyyoni 
Dagesh FM. TA. 1950-1954 — digest of the Hebrew press abroad 
Dappei Aliyah Irr. Jer 1949 aliyah problems 
Dappim Q. Jer. 1948 Youth Aliyah 
Dappim M. Johannesburg 1950-1953 lit. 
Dappim Irr. Jerusalem 1950-1955 pedagogical and special problems 
1964 
Dappim le-Fiyyut u-le Vikkoret 1 Jer. 1916 poetry and criticism 
Dappim le-Heker ha-Sho’ah TA. 1951 Holocaust research by Isaac Katznelson House, N.S. 1970 
Dappim le-Limmud Ta’amei ha-Mikra Ir. TA. 1959 biblical accents 
Dappim li-Tezunah M. Jer. 1950 nutrition; formerly Yarhon ha-Tezunah 
Dappim li-Ydi’ot ha-Sefer ve-ha- Irr. Jer. 1942-1943 booklore and librarianship 
Safranut 
Dappim Refu’iyyim B-M. TA. 1935 medical organ of Kuppat Holim 
Darkenu 1 Odessa, Russia 1917 Hebrew culture and education 
Darkhei ha-Kalkalah B-M. TA. 1939-1940 economics 
Darkhei ha-No’ar 1 Jer. 1938 problems of youth in the Zionist framework 
Darom M. Buenos Aires 1938 lit.; see also Zohar 
Dat u-Medinah 1 TA. 1949 published by religious members of the Histradut 
Davar Dz TA. 1925-1994 _ Histradrut daily; the first daily newspaper of Jewish workers in 
Erez Israel 
Davar la-Golah W. TA. 1939-1940 Davar aimed at a readership abroad 
Dayig u-Midgeh Q. Haifa 1963 fisheries 
Degel ha-rabbanim Irr. Lodz, Poland 1926-1929 rabbinics 
Degel ha-Torah M. Warsaw 1921-1922  rabbinics 
De’ot Irr. Jer. 1957 published for religious students 
Derekh — see also: Ha-Derekh 
Derekh ha-Po’el M. TA. 1934-1946 Left Po’alei Zion 
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Devarenu M. Vienna 1930-1931 lit. 

Devar ha-Moreh Irr. Warsaw 1930-1939 pedagogy 

Devar ha-Moreh Irr. N.Y. 1945 pedagogy 

Devar ha-Po’elet M. TA. 1934 women’s magazine of the Histadrut 

Devar ha-Shavu’a W. TA. 1946 illustrated magazine; became the weekly supplement of Davar 

Devar ha-Shilton ha-Mekomi — 

see: Ha-Shilton ha-Mekomi 

Devir Q. Berlin 1923 Judaic studies 

Diglenu M. Warsaw 1920-1930  Ze’irei Agudat Israel 

Diglenu M. TA. 1939 Ze’irei Agudat Israel in Erez Israel; irregular 

Dinei Yisrael A. Jer. 1970 Jewish law and family law in Israel; partly in English 

Divrei ha-Akademyah le-Madda’im A. Jer. 1966 transactions of the Academy 

Divrei ha-Keneset Jer. 1949 deliberations of the Knesset; preceded by deliberations of the 
Provisional State Council, 1948-49 

Divrei Hakhamim 1 Metz, Lorraine 1849 collection of edited Hebrew manuscripts from the Middle Ages 

Divrei ha-Yamim 1-4 Jer. 1950-1955 —_ ancient and medieval history of the Jews in the form of a modern 
newspaper 

Divrei Soferim 1 TA. 1944 lit. 

Diyyunim Irr. Zofit (Bet Berl) 1970 discussions of current problems 

Do’ar — see also: Ha- Do’ar Q. Jer. 1952 published by the Ministry of Posts 

Do’ar ha-Yom D. Jer. 1919-1936 newspaper published by native-born Palestinian Jews and 
supported by farming circles and older settlers; for some 
time edited by V. Jabotinsky and supported by the Revisionist 
movement 

Dorenu M. Chicago 1934-1935 lit. 

Dorot F. TA. 1949-1950 iit. 

Dukhan A. Jer. 1960-1966 — music and religion 

Edot Q. Jer. 1945-1948 folklore and ethnology 

Edut le-Yisrael Q. N.Y.-Lvov 1888-1898 missionary newspaper 

Egel ha-Zahav W. TA. 1939 humor and satire 

Egoz A. Jer. 1968-1969 lit. 

Ein ha-Kore Q. Berlin 1923 lit. and bibliography 

Ein ha-Moreh Irr. Sedeh Boker 1969 pedagogy 

Ein ha-Sefer Ir. TA. 1945-1947 bibliography 

Eitanim — see also: Ha-Eitanim M. TA. 1948 health and hygiene; for a number of years included a youth 
supplement, Eitanim li-Yladeinu 

Eked Q. TA. 1960 poetry 

Emunim 1 Jer. 1955 collections of poems by religious poets 

Erez 1 Odessa, Russia 1919 lit. 

Erez Yisrael Jer. 1923 the first morning daily in Erez Israel 

Eretz Yisrael A. Jer. 1951-1969 archaeology and history of the yishuv; each volume is dedicated 
to a scholar 

Eshkolot Ir. Kishinev, 1927-1929 lit. 

Moldavia 

Eshkolot A. Jer. 1954 the classical world 

Eshnav Irr. TA. 1941-1947 __ illegal organ of the Haganah; 157 issues printed 

Etgar Irr. TA. 1960-1967 —_ organ of the “Semitic movement” 

Foto-Roman M. TA. 1970 picture stories 

Gadish 1 TA. 1930 lit. 

Gallim F. Vilna 1929-1930 lit. 

Gammad M. TA. 1957 humor 

Gan ha-Yerek M. Jaffa 1917-1918 — vegetable growing; published Berl Katzenelson’s articles on 
vegetables 
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Gannenu Irr. Jer. 1919-1925 kindergarten 
Gan Perahim 1-3 ‘Vilna 1882-1893 lit. 
Gan va-Nof M. TA. 1945 gardening and planting 
Gazit M. TA. 1932 lit. and art; first published in Jerusalem 
Genazim — see also: Yedi’ot Genazin_ A. TA. 1961 collection of documents of modern Hebrew literature 
Ge’on ha-Arez A. Warsaw 1893-1894 lit. 
Gerizim F. Holon 1970 the second Samaritan newspaper 
Gesher Q. Jer. 1954 problems of Jews and Judaism 
Gevillin Q. TA. 1957 published by the National Religious Party 
Gevulot Irr. Vienna 1918-1920 lit. 
Gilyonenu Irr. N.Y. 1946-1954 religious education of American Mizrachi 
Gilyonot M. TA. 1933-1954 lit. 
Ginzei Kedem Irv. Jer. 1922-1944 collections of research on the geonic period 
Ginzei Nistarot Irr. Bamberg, 1868-1878 Judaic studies 
Germany 
Ginzei Schechter Irr. N.Y. 1928-1929 — genizah studies 
Gittit M. TA. 1964 music 
Gordonyah Irr. Warsaw 1926-1933 published by World Center of the Gordonia movement 
Goren Kiddon M. TA. 1948-1951 sports: published by Hapoel 
Ha-Adamah M. TA. 1920, 1923 lit.; final issues appeared after its editor, J.H. Brenner, was killed 
Ha-Ahdut — see also: Ahdut W. Jer. 1910-1915 _ first Hebrew organ of Po’alei Zion in Erez Israel; a monthly in 1910 
Ha-Ahot be-Yisrael Q. TA. 1948 nursing; copies of Ha-Ahot came out in Jerusalem during the 
1930s and 1940s 
Ha-Am W. Moscow 1916-1918 lit. 
Ha-Am Dz Moscow 1917-1918 the last Hebrew daily in Russia; closed by the Bolsheviks 
Ha-Am W. N.Y. 1916 lit. 
Ha-Am Jer. 1931 Revisionist; superseded by Hazit ha-Am 
Haaretz Jer.-T.A. 1919 until Dec. 2, 1919 called Hadshot ha-Arez; in Jerusalem until 
1923 and from then in Tel Aviv; many supplements for youth and 
others; weekly magazine supplement issued since the beginning 
of 1963 
Ha-Arez Irv. Jer. 1891 lit. 
Ha-Arez ve-ha-Avodah Q. Jaffa 1918-1919 — organ of Ha-Po’el ha-Za’ir 
Ha-Ari’el — see: Ari’el 
Ha-Asif A. London-Leipzig 1847, 1849 Judaic studies 
Ha-Asif A. Warsaw 1884-1893 lit. 
Ha-Be’er Q. Zamosc, 1923-1938 rabbinics 
Poland 
Ha-Bimah ha-lvrit M. Buenos Aires 1921-1928 lit. 
Ha-Binyan Irr. TA. 1934-1938 architecture; known under other names 
Ha-Boker Dz Warsaw 1909 
Ha-Boker Dz TA. 1935-1965 — General Zionists (B), Liberals; many supplements 
Ha-Boker Or M. Lvov-Warsaw 1876-1886 lit. 
Ha-Boneh ha-Hofshi B-M. TA. 1933 freemasonry; began as a quarterly for a number of years 
Ha-Bulai ha-lvri Ir. TA. 1950-1957 — stamps; during the last year of publication known as Ha-Bulai 
Hadashot W.& TA. 1937-1940 general affairs 
D. 
Hadashot Aharonot D. Jer. 1936-1937 general affairs 
Hadashot Arkheologiyyot Q. Jer. 1962 archaeology 
Hadashot me-ha-Arez ha-Kedoshah W. Jer.-Cairo 1918-1919 newspaper of the British occupation authorities; the first 
newspaper to appear in Palestine after the British conquest; 
its continuation was Hadashot ha-Arez the first incarnation of 
Haaretz 
Ha-Dayig ha-Yisre’eli M. TA. 1950-1961 fisheries 
Ha-Degel — see: Ha-Yehudi 
Ha-Derekh M. Frankfurt 1913-1914 central organ of Agudat Israel 
Zurich-Vienna 1919-1924 
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eral archives special sections dealing with Jewish affairs. For 
the Middle Ages the most important is probably the archive 
of the Exchequer of the Jews in England (see below). ‘This is, 
of course, apart from the many scattered documents dealing 
with Jews, sometimes of the highest importance, which can 
be found in the general archives. Almost all archives of cen- 
tral, district, and local authorities, as well as religious insti- 
tutions, in places inhabited by Jews during the Middle Ages, 
contain a wealth of documents pertaining to Jews. In many 
countries notarial archives also include important documents 
on medieval Jewish life. Thus, the notarial archives of *Per- 
pignan have been exhaustively studied by R.W. Emery with 
rich results; those of *Arles contain records of synagogue seat 
purchases. The longer the Jews resided in a particular country, 
the richer its government archives are in documents relating 
to their history. This applied to countries such as Spain and 
Portugal, where an abundance of such records may be found 
in the Central Archives in Madrid, the archives of the crown 
of Aragon in Barcelona, and the state archives of Simancas 
and Pamplona, as well as in those of the Inquisition, particu- 
larly complete and well organized for Portugal; it also applies 
to the Italian and German states. In many civic archives in 
Italy there is a special division dealing with Jewish affairs in 
the age of the Ghetto - before the French Revolution - e.g., 
in Venice the Inquisitorato degli ebrei which also includes a 
transcription made for administrative purposes of one entire 
communal *pinkas (“register”). 

Jewish life in the European Diaspora in the Middle Ages 
was generally organized on a community basis, the synagogues 
and communal charities being in a way subordinate to the 
community. The form of the records kept by the communi- 
ties was the result of an ancient tradition, but it was also influ- 
enced and frequently even dictated by the legal requirements 
and the administrative usage of their environment. Thus, cur- 
rent archives were established in Jewish communities, reach- 
ing various stages of development. 


MODERN TIMES 


In the Diaspora 

Files and documents in general archives relating to Jewish 
life in modern times are much more abundant. Due to the 
fact that Jewish life was in general subject to a system of laws 
and regulations, special files relating to Jews dating back to 
the pre-emancipation period have been preserved in many 
government archives. Where no such special legislation ex- 
isted, as in Britain and the United States, almost no special 
files on Jews were opened. When and where Jews obtained 
legal equality, special files related only to the status of their 
religious institutions and their relations with the authorities. 
From then on, historical records on the participation of Jews 
in the life of their country are less easy to trace. With the rise 
of modern antisemitism files dealing with the Jewish prob- 
lem again appear in the archives of many countries, and their 
number increases rapidly in countries ruled by the Nazis be- 
tween 1933 and 1945. 


406 


Archival material of Jewish interest is particularly abun- 
dant in the records of departments dealing with religion and 
education, taxation, commerce and industry, legal affairs, po- 
lice reports, internal migration, and in the reports of diplo- 
matic envoys in countries which had a large Jewish popula- 
tion or where the Jews exerted influence upon economic and 
political life, e.g., Poland, Turkey, Palestine, and the United 
States. Only a small part of this documentary material relat- 
ing to Jewish history which was kept in non-Jewish archives 
has been published so far, and few detailed reference lists are 
available. For some years the Central Archives for the History 
of the Jewish People (cauyjp, see below) in Jerusalem have 
been engaged in collecting detailed information on archival 
material of value to the study of Jewish history by conduct- 
ing surveys in the various countries and collecting lists of the 
contents of archives. 

Archives of Jewish communities have been preserved 
with a certain degree of continuity in several countries since 
the 16" and 17 centuries, and with increasing frequency in 
the following centuries. In the Middle Ages and after pride 
of place was given to the pinkas (“register”) in which statutes 
and regulations governing the community, names of com- 
munity leaders and officials, minutes of meetings, etc., were 
recorded. In many instances the pinkas also contained deci- 
sions of Jewish courts, and copies of notes, letters, and appli- 
cations submitted to the community board. Out of the main 
pinkas developed auxiliary pinkasim for such special pur- 
poses as accounts, the hevra kaddisha, and other religious 
societies. Other pinkasim contained incoming and outgoing 
correspondence or registered circumcisions - generally how- 
ever, kept and retained by the mohel himself - the distribu- 
tion of synagogue seats and offices, the distribution of mazzot, 
etc. In many countries the Jewish community kept, or had 
to keep, registers of births, deaths, and marriages, which had 
legal validity before public registers were introduced by the 
state. 

In the course of time, Jewish community archives also 
preserved a variety of original documents, similar to the gen- 
eral archives. The systems used in filing and registration of 
incoming and outgoing documents were largely the same as 
those prevailing in those archives. In many instances, the civil 
authorities determined the filing system of the Jewish com- 
munities because of the legal importance of the documents 
and also to facilitate the supervision of the community ad- 
ministration, the collection of taxes, etc. These records have 
been preserved, with relative continuity, from the time that 
mass expulsions of Jews ceased; and more in countries with 
fewer expulsions of Jews than in those where expulsions and 
persecutions were frequent. Community archives dating back 
to the second half of the 17 century, and particularly the 18 
and 19" centuries, have been preserved mainly in Italy, Great 
Britain, Western Europe, Austria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
Germany, and the United States, although even in these coun- 
tries a great deal of material was lost by lack of care. Those 
of Recife (Pernambuco) in Brazil were taken back to Am- 
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Ha-Derekh Ir. Warsaw 1928 World Union of Jewish Youth 
Ha-Derekh W. TA. 1942-1947 — Agudat Israel 
Ha-Derekh Irr. TA. 1951-1965 theoretical organ of the Israel Communist Party; superseded by Zu 
ha-Derekh of the New Communist List (Rakah) 
Ha-Deror W. N.Y. 1911 lit. 
Ha-Devir M. Jer. 1919-1923 Judaic studies and rabbinics 
Ha-Devorah M. N.Y 1911-1912 lit. and satire 
Hadoar D. N.Y. 1921-1923 255 issues 
Hadoar W. N.Y. 1923 lit. 
Ha-Dor W. Cracow Poland 1901, 1904 lit. 
Ha-Dor D. TA. 1948-1955 Mapai afternoon paper 
Hadorom S-A. NY. 1957 rabbinics and Judaic studies 
Hadshot ha-Erev D. TA. 1946-1947 afternoon paper of Mapai 
Hadshot ha-Kalkalah ha-Erez Yisre’elit M. Jer. 1945-1948 — economics 
Hadshot ha-Neft M. TA. 1965 published by the Israel Oil Institute 
Hadshot ha-Sport D. TA. 1954 sports 
Hadshot ha-Tahburah F. Ramat Gan 1970 air, land, and sea transportation 
Hadshot ha-Yom D. Jer. 1943 a government newspaper in Hebrew that was published when all 
Hebrew newspapers were confiscated on the eve of the siege and 
search of Ramat ha-Kovesh by the British; eight issues published 
in November 1943 
Hadshot N.C.R. Q. TA. 1964 N.C.R. news 
Hadshot Pensyah u-Vittu’ah Sozyali M. TA. 1968 pension and social security 
Hadshot Sport ve-Toto W. TA. 1970 sports and Toto (football pools) 
Ha-Edah Q. Jer. 1966 ultra-Orthodox community in Jerusalem 
Ha-Eitanim M. Drohobycz, 1897-1898 __ the first pedagogical periodical in Hebrew; only three issues 
Galicia published 
Ha-Emet M. Vienna 1877 the first Socialist periodical in Hebrew; only three issues 
published; two reprints 
Ha-Em ve-ha-Yeled A. TA. 1934-1936 child care; also under the names Sefer ha-Shanah ha-Em ve-ha- 
Yeled or Lu’ah ha-Em-ve-ha-Yeled 
Ha-Esh M. TA. 1955-1962 published by the Fire Department; isolated pamphlets under this 
title came out in 1930 and 1940 
Ha-Eshkol A. Cracow, Poland 1898-1913 Judaic studies (1-7) 
Ha-Ezrah M. Jaffa 1919 lit. 
Ha-Galgal F& Jer. 1943-1948 lit. and radio; continuation of Radio Yerushalayim; official paper of 
W. the Mandatory government 
Ha-Galill 1 Tiberias-Safed 1919 lit. 
Ha-Gan 1 St. Petersburg 1899 lit. 
Ha-Gat 1 St. Petersburg 1897 lit. 
Ha-Gedud Ir. TA. 1923-1929 published by the “Defenders of the Hebrew language” 
Ha-Gesher Q. Chicago 1939-1940 pedagogy 
Ha-Ginnah Ir. Odessa-Jer. 1917-1925 nursery school problems 
Ha-Goren A. Berdichev- 1897-1928 Judaic studies 
Berlin 
Ha-Goren 1 St. Petersburg 1898 lit. 
Ha-Harsa — see: Ha-Shemesh 
Ha-Hayyal ha-lvri F& 1941-1946 originally mimeographed in the North African desert and later 
in various places in Europe; a daily under the name La-Hayyal, 
1944-1946 
Ha-Hayyal ha-Meshuhrar Ir. TA. 1946 began to appear as Ha-Hayyal ha-lvri, the newspaper of the 
demobilized soldiers, and later under other names until it became 
the organ of disabled veterans of Israel wars; currently Ha-Lohem 
Ha-Hayyim W. Vilna 1920 lit. 
Ha-Hayyim W. Jer. 1922 illus. lit.; one of the first illustrated weeklies 
Ha-Hayyim Hallalu W. TA. 1935 illus. 
Ha-Hazit Ir. TA. 1943-1948 organ of Lehi; mostly mimeographed organ 
Ha-Hazit M. TA. 1966 organ of the extreme nationalists (formerly Lehi) and after the Six- 





Day War supporting the territorial integrity of Erez Israel 
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Publication Appearance 
Ha-Hed M. Jer. 1926-1952 __lit., religious; unofficial organ of the Department of Religion of the 
JNF 
Ha-Herut — see also: Herut F& Jer. 1909-1917 a daily from 1912; the only newspaper to appear in Jerusalem 
D. during World War 1 
Ha-Herut D. Jer. 1932 Sephardi organ 
Ha-Hevrah Irv. TA. 1940-1946 _ pro-Revisionist 
Ha-Hevrah Irr. TA. 1959-1964 — pro-Mapai academicians; now under the name Adademot 
1969 
Ha-Hinnukh M.,B- Jer. T.A. 1910 the oldest pedagogical periodical still appearing 
M.Q. 
Q. 
Ha-Hinnukh ha-Gufani B-M. T.A.Netanyah 1944 originally published by the Va’ad Le’ummi and now published by 
the Wingate Institute; publication periodically interrupted 
Ha-Hinnukh ha-lvri Q. N.Y. 1938-1939 pedagogy 


Ha-Hinnukh ha-Meshuttaf — see: 
Be’ayot ha-Hinnukh 





Ha-Hinnukh ha-Musikali Irr. Jer. 1950 music education 
Ha-Hoker Irv. Cracow-Vienna 1891-1893 Judaic studies 
Ha-Homah Irr. Jer. 1944 published by the Neturei Karta under various names, including 
Homatenu, Mishmeret Ha-Homah, etc. 
Ha-Hozeh W. Berlin- 1881-1882 lit. 
Hamburg 
Ha-lkkar Irr. Jer. 1893-1895 _ first agricultural periodical in Hebrew - first two issues are partly 
in Yiddish 
Ha-Ishah M. Jer. 1926-1929 women’s magazine 
Ha-Ishah ba-Medinah M. TA. 1949-1953 women’s magazine 
Ha-Ishah be-Yisrael Irr. TA. 1948-1949 — WIZO organ; first issued entitled WIZO bi-Medinat Yisrael 
Ha-Itton ha-Demokrati Irr. TA. 1945 the “Third [Trotskyite] Force Movement” 
Ha-Itton ha-Rasmi F. Jer. 1921-1948 official gazette of the British in Palestine; also in Arabic and English 
Ha-Itton ha-Yehudi Irr. Jer.-T.A. 1963 organ of the World Union of Jewish Journalists; partly in Yiddish, 
three in English; first 17 issues entitled Korot 
Haivri — see also: lvri W. N.Y. 1892-1898 lit.; with short interruptions 
1901-1902 
Ha-lvri W. Berlin-N.Y. 1910-1921 Mizrachi; from 1916 in New York 
Ha-lvri Irr. TA. 1935-1936 — vocalized, for new immigrants 
Ha-lvri he-Hadash 1 Warsaw 1912 lit. 
Ha-Kabbai ha-Mitnaddev B-M. TA. 1938-1945 volunteer firemen 
Ha-Kabbelan ve-ha-Boneh M. TA. 1952 Building Contractors’ Association 
Ha-Kalban M. Jer. 1944-1947 dog owners and trainers 
Ha-Kalkalah ha-Erez Yisre’elit M. TA. 1935-1938 economy of Palestine 
Ha-Karmel w.& ~~ Vilna 1860-1879 the first Hebrew weekly of Lithuanian Jews; a weekly until the 
M. beginning of 1871 
Ha-Karmel Dz Haifa 1938 afternoon daily 
Ha-Kaspan M. Jer. 1932-1934 financial and economic affairs 
Ha-Kedem Q. St. Petersburg 1907-1909 Judaic studies 
Ha-Kenes ha-Madda’i ha-Meyuhad Ir. Jer. 1956 published by the Association for the Advancement of Science in 
Israel 
Ha-Kerem 1 Warsaw 1887 Judaic studies, lit. 
Ha-Kerem 1 Vilna 1906 lit. 
Ha-Kerem 1 Berdichev, 1897 lit. 
Ukraine 
Ha-Kerem B-M. Boston,Mass. 1915 pedagogy 
Ha-Keshet — see also: Keshet M. Berlin 1903 lit. and art; the first art periodical in Hebrew 
Ha-Khimai be-Yisrael Irr. Haifa 1968 organ of the Israel Chemistry Society 
Ha-Kinnus ha-Arzi le-Torah she-be- A. Jer. 1959 halakhic transactions 
Al Peh 
Ha-Kinnus ha-Olami le-Madda’ei ha- __Irr. Jer. 1952, papers of the First and Fourth World Congress of Jewish studies; 
Yahadut 1967-1968 _ partly in other languages 
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Hakla’ut be-Yisrael TA. 1956 agriculture 
Ha-Kokhavim 1 Vilna 1865 lit. 
Ha-Kokhavim be-Hodsham M. Jer. 1954 astronomy 
Ha-Kol — see also: Kol F& Koenigsberg, 1876-1880 the second Hebrew Socialist newspaper, Asefat Hakhamim, was 
W. E. Prussia published under the auspices of this paper 
Ha-Kol W. N.Y. 1889 a continuation of the previous entry 
&F. 
Ha-Kol W. Warsaw 1907 ultra-Orthodox 
Ha-Kol D. Jer. 1949-1967 _ Po’alei Agudat Israel 
Ha-Le’om M.& N.Y. 1901-1908 — during the first years partly in Yiddish 
W. 
Ha-Le’ummi W. N.Y. 1888-1889 lit. 
Ha-Levanon M.,F.  Jer., Paris- 1863-1886 __ the first newspaper published in Jerusalem (1863-64); afterward 
&W. Mainz-London in Europe with interruptions 
Halikhot — see also: Shanah be- Q. TA. 1958 religious publication 
Shanah 
Hallel M. Jer. 1930 music and song 
Ha-Lohem — see: Ha-Hayyal ha- 
Meshuhar 
Ha-Ma’arav F& TA. 1950-1952 
W. 
Ha-Ma’as Irr. TA. 1944-1950 organ of Lehi during the British Mandate 
Ha-Mabbit W. Vienna 1878 lit.; some issues under the title Ha-Mabbit le-Yisrael 


Ha-Madda ve-ha-Tekhnikah — Ha- 
Tekhnai ha-Za’ir — see: Ha-Tekhnai 





ha-Za’ir 
Ha-Maggid W. Lyck-Berlin- 1856-1903 the first modern newspaper in Hebrew; from the 1890s the name 
Cracow varies: Ha-Maggid he-Hadash, Ha-Maggid le-Yisrael, Ha-Shavu’a 
Ha-Mahar Irr. TA. 1927-1931 a nonconformist publication by A. Hameiri 
1940 
Ha-Makkabbi Q. Odessa, Russia 1918 Maccabi Russia 
Ha-Makkabbi Ir. Jer.-Jaffa-T.A. 1913-1938 various pamphlets and organs by this name were published 
irregularly by the Maccabi Organization 
Hammamot u-Ferahim Irr. TA. 1968 flower growing 
Hamishah ha-Kunteresim 1 Vienna 1864 collection of edited ancient manuscripts 
Ha-Ma’or M N.Y. 1946 rabbinics 
Ha-Mashkif D. TA. 1938-1948 Revisionist organ; superseded by Herut 
Ha-Matos M. TA. 1954 aviation 
Ha-Mattarah W. TA. 1933 published by the Grossman faction, which split from the 
Revisionist movement in the same year 
Ha-Ma’yan M.& Jer. 1952 halakhic and Judaic studies 
Q. 
Ha-Mazkir Ir. Lvov, Galicia 1881-1886 Hebrew supplement to the Polish-Jewish Assimilations paper 
Ojczyzna 
Ha-Me’ammer Ir. Jer. 1905-1920 collections of Palestinography 
Ha-Me’assef — see also: Me’assef Irr. Koenigsberg- 1783-1811 inaugurated the Haskalah period of modern Jewish literature 
Berlin-Breslau- 
Altona-Dessau 
Ha-Me’assef 1 Breslau, 1829 lit.; partly in German 
Germany 
Ha-Me’assef 1 Vienna 1862 new edition of the first volume of Ha-Me’assef with many 
additions 
Ha-Me’assef 1 Koenigsberg, 1879 lit. supplement to Ha-Kol 
Prussia 
Ha-Me’assef M. Jer. 1896-1915 —_rabbinics 
Ha-Me’assef ba-Arez ha-Hadashah 1 N.Y. 1881 organ of the first Society of Lovers of Hebrew in the United States 
Ha-Me’assef li-Shenat ha-Sheloshim 1 Warsaw 1903 in honor of the 30th anniversary of Ha-Zefirah 
shel ha-Zefirah 
Ha-Medinah D. TA. 1948 a political newspaper 
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Ha-Me’ir M. Jaffa 1912 Palestinography 
Ha-Melakhah Irr. Jer. 1943-1950 _ published for craftsmen 
1958 
Ha-Meliz W.& Odessa-St. 1860-1903 — St. Petersburg from 1871; a daily from 1886 
B-W. Petersburg 
Ha-Melonai Q. TA. 1967 published by the Hotel Association in Israel 
Ha-Melona’ut Irr. TA. 1949 published by the Union of Hotel Employees in Israel 
Ha-Me’orer M. London 1906-1907 lit. 
Ha-Me’orer Irr. TA. 1953-1958 — organ for Sephardim and members of Oriental communities 
Ha-Meshek ha-Hakla’i M. TA. 1940 continuation of Ha-Hakla’i ha-Za’ir; early volumes entitled Ha- 
Meshek ha-Za’ir, first volume in German 
Ha-Meshek ha-Shittufi F. TA. 1932 cooperative economics; ceased publication in 1948 and reissued 
in 1953 
Ha-Meshek ha-Za’ir — see: Ha-Meshek 
ha-Hakla’i 
Ha-Messilah M. N.Y. 1936-1943 rabbinics; partly in Yiddish 
Ha-Messilah Irv. Jer. 1956-1964 organ of yeshivah students and immigrants from Yemen 
Ha-Mevakker ha-Penimi Q. T.A.-Jer. 1963 published by the Association of Internal Auditors 
Ha-Mevasser W. Lvov, Galicia 1861-1866 __ the first Hebrew newspaper in Galicia; its literary supplement was 
called Ha-Nesher 
Ha-Mevasser W. Constantinople 1910-1911 a Zionist paper published after the revolution of the Young 
Turks 
Ha-Mevasser D.& Jer. 1948-1952 § Agudat Israel; originally an afternoon daily, later a weekly 
W. 
Ha-Mevatte’ah ha-Yisre’eli Irr. TA. 1941-1960 insurance; two issues appeared in 1932 under the title Ha- 
Mevatte’ah 
Ha-Mifal M. TA. 1953 output and export 
Ha-Minhal Q. TA. 1950-1959 = management 
Hamisderonah M. Jer. 1886-1887 rabbinics and Judaic studies; the first issues were printed in 
Frankfurt 
Ha-Mishar W., T.A.-Jaffa 1933-1940 trade 
E& 1945-1956 
M. 
Ha-Mishar ba-Ammim u-ve-Yisrael 1 TA. 1941 trade 
Ha-Mishpat — see also: Mishpat M. Jer.-T.A. 1927-1934 law 
Ha-Mishpat ha-lvri 1 Odessa, Russia 1918 Jewish law 
Ha-Mishpat ha-lvri A. TA. 1926-1939 Jewish law 
Ha-Mizpeh M. St.Petersburg 1886 lit. 
Ha-Mizpeh W. Cracow, Poland 1904-1914 — S.Y. Agnon published his first literary endeavors in this paper 
1917-1921 
Ha-Mizpeh M. N.Y. 1910-1911 —— rabbinics and Judaic studies 
Ha-Mizpeh Irr. Warsaw 1926-1936 publication of Ha-Shomer ha-Za’ir in Poland 
Ha-Mizpeh Irv. TA. 1945-1949 publication of Ha-Shomer ha-Za’ir in Israel 
Ha-Mizpeh S-A. Jer. 1961-1968 organ of the National Religious Party 
Ha-Mizrah M. Cracow, Poland 1903 first organ of Mizrachi 
Ha-Mizrah W. TA. 1938 affairs of the Yemenite community 
Ha-Mizrah he-Hadash Q. Jer. 1949 published by the Israel Oriental Society 
Ha-Mizrahi W. Warsaw 1919-1922 — organ of Mizrachi in Poland 
Ha-Modi’a W. Poltava, 1910-1914 ultra-Orthodox 
Ukraine 
Ha-Modi’a D Jer. 1950 Agudat Israel; supplement for children, 1952-59 
Ha-Modi’a le-Hodahsim M. N.Y. 1900-1901 lit. 
Ha-Moreh M. N.Y. 1894 lit. 
Ha-Moreh 1 N.Y. 1924 pedagogy 
Ha-Moriyyah — see also: Moriyyah F. Jer. 1892 Informative material from Erez Israel 
Ha-Musakh M. TA. 1954 automobile repairs 
Handasah ve-Adrikhalut B-M. TAA. 1931 engineering; in the first year appeared irregularly under various 
names 
Ha-Ne’eman Irr. TA. 1945 organ of yeshivah students 
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Ha-Nesher M. Pressburg 1933-1940 rabbinics; for Ha-Nesher of Lvov, see Ha-Mevasser 
(Bratislava), 
Czechoslova- 
kia 
Ha-Nir 1 Jer. 1909 lit. religious 
Ha-No’ar ha-Musikali M. TA. 1957-1961 music education 
Ha-No’ar ve-ha-Arez B-M. TA. 1926-1927 for older youth 
Ha-Noked Ir. Merh avyah 1940 published by the Association of Shepherds 
Haifa 
Ha-Of M. TA. 1939 poultry raising; superseded by Ha-Meshek ha-Za’ir and Ha- 
Meshek ha-Hakla’i 
Ha-Ofek Irr. Jer. 1952-1959 published by the “Le-Ma’an ha-Tenu’ah el ha-Makor” faction of 
Ha-Po’el ha-Mizrahi 
Ha-Ohel Q. Jer. 1955 rabbinics 
Ha-Ohelah Irr. Jer. 1925-1926 —_ Ha-Po’el ha-Mizrahi 
Haolam — see also: Olam W. Cologne- 1907-1914 organ of the World Zionist Organization 


Vilna-Odessa- 1919-1950 
London-Berlin- 


Berlin 
Ha-Olam ha-Zeh W. Jer.-T.A 1937 organ of Ha-Olam ha-Zeh—Ko’ah Hadash; founded as Tesha ba- 
Erev; name changed to Ha-Olam ha-Zeh in 1947; came under 
new direction in 1950; first Hebrew magazine to introduce sex 
Ha-Omer Irr. 1907-1908 lit; S.Y. Agnon’s works first appeared here under the name Agnon 
Ha-Or M. Lvov, Galicia 1882-1883 lit. 
Ha-Or — see: Ha-Zevi 
Ha-Or W. TA. 1925 Communist (Trotskyite) 
&F. 1930--1939 
Ha-Or M. Jer. 1956-1958 organ of the Karaite community; mimeographed 
Ha-Oved Irr. Warsaw 1921-1922 organ of the Z.S. in Poland 
Ha-Oved ha-Dati Ir. TA. 1947-1967 —_Ha-Oved ha-Dati of the Histadrut 
Ha-Oved ha-Le’ummi M. TA. 1943-1959 central organ of the Histadrut ha-Ovedim ha-Le’ummit 
Ha-Oved ha-Ziyyoni M. TA. 1936-1955 — organ of Ha-Oved ha-Ziyyoni 
Ha-Pardes M. Several places 1913 rabbinics 
in Poland & in 
the U.S. 
Ha-Pardes — see also: Pardes W.& Jer. 1909 general affairs 
B-W. 
Ha-Pedogog M. Cracow, Poland 1903-1904 __ the first modern educational periodical 
Ha-Peles M. Poltava-Berlin 1900-1904 ultra-Orthodox, anti-Zionist 
Ha-Perah W. Calcutta, India 1878-1889 in Hebrew and Arabic 
Ha-Peraklit Q TA. 1943 published by Israel Bar Association 
Ha-Pisgah W. N.Y.-Baltimore- 1888-1900 with interruptions; from the sixth volume known as Ha-Tehiyyah; 
Boston- Saul Tchernichowsky’s first poem was published therein in 1892 
St. Louis- 
Chicago 
Ha-Pisgah A. Vilna 1895-1902 —— rabbinics; 9 vols.: in the second volume were printed articles by 
Rabbi Y.L. Fishman-Maimon 
Ha-Po’el ha-Mizrachi M. Jer. 1923-1926 organ of Ha-Po’el ha-Mizrahi 
Ha-Po’el ha-Vatik Irr. TA. 1938 organ of the older workers organized in the Histadrut; changes in 
title; from 1959 Shelabbim 
Ha-Po’el ha-Za’ir F.&  Jaffa-T.A. 1907-1970 organ of Ha-Po’el ha-Za’ir, Mapai, and Ha-Avodah; mimeographed 
W. two issues in 1907; from 1912 W.; publication interrupted from 
1916 to 1918 
Ha-Posek M. TA. 1940-1953 — rabbinics 
Ha-Problemai M. Kabri-Givat 1954-1969 chess; originally Problemai 
Brenner 
Ha-Rashut ha-Mekomit M. TA. 1954-1969 municipality problems 
Harefuah — see also: Refuah Irr.-F. Jer.-T.A. 1920 newsletter of the Medical Association, 1921-22; known as 





Harefuah from 1924 
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Ha-Ro’eh Irr. Lvov-Ofen 1837, 1839 pungent criticism 
(Budapest) 
Ha-Rofe ba-Histadrut Irr. TA. 1953-1956 problems of the physician in the Histadrut 
Ha-Rofe ba-Mosad Irr. TA. 1946-1968 organ of the Kuppat Holim physician 
Harofe Haivri Irr., S- N.Y. 1928-1965 medicine and the history of Jewish medicine, special editions for 
A. Erez Israel; irregularly from 1928 to 1933; twice annually from 
1937; published partly in English 
Ha-Roke’ah ha-lvri Irr., B- T.A. 1940 published by the Pharmaceutical Association; called Ha-Roke’ah, 
M. 1940-1946 
Haroshet u-Melakhah M. TA. 1965 innovations in production in Israel industry and crafts 
Ha-Sedeh M. TA. 1920 agriculture; the only publication of its kind to reach its 50th 
anniversary (1970) 
Ha-Sedeh la-No’ar B-M. TA. 1948-1958 —_ agriculture publication for youth; superseded by Teva va-Arez 
Ha-Sedeh le Gan va-Nof — see: Gan 
va-Nof 
Ha-Safah Irr. St. Petersburg 1912 Hebrew language studies 


Ha-Safran — see: Alim le-Bibliografyah 
u-le-Safranut 


Ha-Sanegor Irr. N.Y. 1890 lit. 
Ha-Sefer Irr. Jer. 1954-1961 bibliography; superseded by Kunteres ha-sefer ha-Torani 
Ha-Sefer b-Yisrael M. TA. 1959 organ of publishers in Israel; continuation of Olam ha-Sefer 
Ha-Sefer ha-Ivri — see: Jewish Book 
Annual 
Ha-Segullah Irv. Jer. 1934-1940 editions of manuscripts 
Ha-Sha’ar D. TA. 1964 management and the stock market 
Ha-Shahar M. Vienna 1868-1884 _ lit; the leading periodical of this period 
Ha-Shahmat — see: Shahmat 
Ha-Sharon 1 Cracow, Poland 1893 lit. 
Ha-Sharon F. Lvov, Galicia 1895 lit. 
Ha-Shavu’a — see: Ha-Maggid 
Ha-Shavu’a ba-Kibbutz ha-Arzi W. Merh avyah- 1950 appeared from 1930 as under various titles organ of the 
TA. kibbutzim of Ha-Shomer ha-Za’ir 
Ha-Shavu’a la-Mishpahah W. TA. 1932 entertainment 
Ha-Shemesh W. TA. 1878-1892 _ lit. 
Sighet, 
Transylvania— 
Kolomea, 
Galicia 
Ha-Shilo’ah M. Cracow- 1896-1926 _lit.; the leading literary journal in Russia until World War | 
Warsaw- 
Odessa-Jer. 
Ha-Shilton ha-Mekomi be-Yisrael M.& TA. 1950 municipal problems 
B-M. 
Hashkafah — see: Ha-Zevi 
Ha-Shofar Irr. Haifa 1914,1923 § Jewish-Arab problems; originally as supplement to an Arab 
newspaper 
Ha-Shomer ha-Za’ir F. Warsaw 1927-1931 organ of Ha-Shomer ha-Za’ir 
Ha-Shomer ha-Za’ir iE TA. 1931-1943 organ of Ha-Shomer ha-Za’ir Ha-Kibbutz ha-Arzi from 1934; 
superseded by Mishmar 
Ha-Sifrut Q. TA. 1968 science of literature 
Ha-Soker Budapest Judaic studies 
Ha-Solel M. Lvov, Galicia 1933-1934 lit. 
Ha-Sport — see also: Sport Irr. TA. 1932,1940- sport 
1941 
Ha-Sport ha-Le’ummi W. TA. 1949-1950 sport; Betar 
Ha-Ta’asiyyah — see also: Ta’asiyyah = M. TA. 1937-1938, published by the Manufacturers’ Association 
1941 
Ha-Tarbut ha-Visre’elit 1 Jaffa 1913 lit. 





Ha-Tashbez — see: Tashbez 
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Ha-Tehiyyah — see: Ha-Pisgah 
Ha-Tehiyyah Ir. Berlin 1850, 1857 Judaic studies 
Ha-Tekhnai be-Yisrael Q. TA. 1963-1967 published by the Technicians’ Organization 
Ha-Tekhnai ha-Za’ir M. Kiryat 1945 technical problems for youth; later changed name to Ha-Madda 
Shemonah ve-ha-Tekhnikah 
Ha-Tekhnion A. Haifa 1966 organ of the Technion, Haifa 
Ha-Tekufah Q.& | Moscow- 1918-1950 iit. 
A. Warsaw-Berlin 
TA. — N.Y. 


Ha-Tenu’ah le-Ahdut ha-Avodah — see: 
Le-Ahdut ha-Avodah 








Ha-Tenu’ah le-Yahadut shel Torah A. Jer. 1966, 1968 published by the Yahadut and Torah movement 
Ha-Te’ufah Irr., TA. 1947-1956 aeronautics 
M. 
Ha-Teva ve-ha-Arez M. TA. 1932-1940 __ natural sciences, nature and geography of Israel 
1947-1954 
1959 
Ha-Tikvah W. N.Y. 1901 lit.; the first publication in the United States to introduce a 
vocalized supplement for children 
Ha-Tor M. Sighet, 1874-1876 lit. 
Transylvania- 1880-1882 
Kolomea, 
Galicia- 
Cracow, Poland 
Ha-Tor W. Jer. 1920-1935 — organ of Mizrachi in Erez Israel 
Ha-Torah ve-ha-Medinah A. TA. 1949-1960 religion in Israel 
Ha-Toren MW. N.Y. 1913-1926 __lit.; weekly, 1916-19 
Ha-Ummah W. N.Y. 1915 lit; merged in 1916 with Ha-Toren ha-Shevu’l 
Ha-Ummah Q Jer. 1962 lit. 
Havazzelet W. Jer. 1863-1864 the second newspaper in Erez Israel 
1870-1911 
Ha-Ya’ar Ir. Jer.-Netanyah 1947-1955 problems of afforestation 
Ha-Yahadut E Lvov, Galicia 1885 lit. 
Ha-Yahalom Ir. TA. 1943-1944 professional and managerial problems in the diamond industry 
1947 
Ha-Yahalom Ir. TA. 1967 problems in the diamond industry 
Ha-Yam Irr.M. T.A. 1938-1963 seamanship 
Ha-Yamai ha-Yisre’eli M. Haifa 1951 published by the National Union of Seamen 
Ha-Yarden Irr. Stanislavaov, 1906 lit. 
Galicia 
Ha-Yarden M. Zurich-N.Y. 1919-1925 iit. 
Ha-Yarden D.&  Jer-TA. 1934-1941 Revisionist publication 
W. 
Ha-Yare’ah Irr. Koenigsberg, 1871-1872 _ lit. 
Prussia 
Ha-Yare’ah 1 Jer. 1896 lit. 
Ha-Yarhon — see also: Yarhon ha- M. TA. 1966 stamps; continuation of Bulim 
Yisre’eli le Vula’ut 
Ha-Yehudi W. Pressburg 1875-1878 lit.; the first Hebrew newspaper in Hungary 
(Bratislava), 
Czechoslovakia 
Ha-Yehudi W. London 1897-1913 lit.; the only Hebrew newspaper in England that enjoyed a long 
career 
Ha-Yehudi M. N.Y. 1936-1938 _lit.; religious 
Ha-Yehudi ha-Nizhi Irr. Lvov, Galicia 1866 Judaic studies 
Ha-Yekev 1 St. Petersburg 1894 lit. 
Ha-Yesod W. TA. 1932-1948 religious apolitical 
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Ha-Yishuv W. TA. 1924-1927 lit. and general affairs 
Ha-Visre’eli W. N.Y. 1903 lit. 
Ha-Yom D St. Petersburg 1886-1888 the first Hebrew daily (Feb. 12 1886—March 12, 1888) 
Ha-Yom D Warsaw 1906-1907 
Ha-Yom D N.Y. 1909 the first Hebrew daily in the United States (90 days); exact data on 
the second attempt before World War | unavailable 
Ha-Yom Dz Warsaw 1925-1926 
Ha-Yom Dz Jer. 1948-1949 _ originally called Itton ha-Yom; began to appear in Jerusalem 
during the siege of the War of Independence 
Ha-Yom Dz TA. 1966-1969 published by Gahal; result of merger of two papers, Ha-Boker and 
Herut 
Ha-Yonah 1 Berlin 1851 Judaic studies 
Ha-Yonah 1 Odessa, Russia 1907 rabbinics and Judaica; the first editorial endeavors of Y.L. Maimon 
(Fishman) 
Hayyei Olam 1 Paris 1878 collection of edited ancient manuscripts 
Hayyei Sha’ah W. TA. 1953-1958 entertainment 
Ha-Zafon W. Haifa 1926-1927 _lit. and general affairs 
Ha-Za’ir Irv. Zloczow 1910 lit. 
(Zolochev), 
Ukraine 
Ha-Za’ir 1 Jer. 1916 lit. 
Ha-Zefirah 1 Zolkiew 1823 lit. 
(Zholkva), 
Galicia 
Ha-Zefirah W.& Warsaw 1862 the first Hebrew newspaper in Warsaw; during the first years 
D (Berlin) 1874-1906 devoted mainly to science; 1874-75 in Berlin; from 1886 a daily 
1910-1921 and 1917-19 a weekly 
1926-1928 
1931 
Ha-Zeman W. N.Y. 1895-1896 lit. 
Ha-Zeman F. Cracow, Poland 1890-1891 lit. 
Ha-Zeman 1 Warsaw 1896 lit. 
Ha-Zeman Q. St. Petersburg 1903 lit.; published Bialik’s famous poem “Be-Ir-ha-Haregah” 
Ha-Zeman M. Vilna 1905 lit. 
Ha-Zeman B-W., St. Petersburg- 1903-1915 _ first 92 issues biweekly; from 1905 in Vilna; know as Hed ha- 
D. Vilna Zeman, 1907-11 
Ha-Zeman D. TA. 1930 general 
Ha-Zeman Dz TA. 1941-1944  anonconformist paper edited by B. Katz, editor of Ha-Zeman in 
Vilna 
Ha-Zevi W.& Jer. 1884-1915 a daily from 1908; sometimes called Ha-Or, Hashkafah; the 
Dz pioneer of modern journalism in Erez Israel; several interruptions 
in publication 
Ha-Zibbul Q. Jaffa-T.A. 1924 problems of agricultural fertilization 
Ha-Zillum M. TA. 1965 originally appeared in 1947 under the title Zillum; from 1971 
published by the Association of Amateur Photographers 
Ha-Zir Irv. Jaffa 1919 Mizrachi 
Hazit ha-Am B-W., Jer. 1932-1934 Revisionist publication 
W. 
Hazit ha-Oved M. TA. 1958 organ of Ha-Oved ha-Le’ummi in the Histadrut 
Ha-Ziyyoni ha-Kelali W. Jer. 1932-1935 General Zionists (B) 
Ha-Ziyyoni ha-Vatik Irr. TA. 1940-1941 organ of the old-time Zionists; appeared under various titles 
Ha-Ziyyonut A. TA. 1970 studies in the history of the Zionist movement and of the Jews in 
Erez Israel 
Ha-Zofeh Irr. Lvov, Galicia 1878 lit. 
Ha-Zofeh Dz Warsaw 1903-1905 general; the first to introduce literary contests; the first prize was 
won by Y.D. Berkowitz 
Ha-Zofeh D. Jer.-T.A. 1937 organ of Mizrachi — National Religious Party; the first issues were 
published in Jerusalem 
Ha-Zofeh Irv. Jer. 1935-1946 scouting 
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Ha-Zofeh ba-Arez ha-Hadashah W. N.Y. 1871-1876 __ the first Hebrew newspaper in the United States 
Ha-Zofeh le-Hokhmat Yisrael M. Budapest 1911-1915, Judaic studies; originally called Ha-Zofeh me-Erez Hagar 
1921-1931 
Ha-Zofeh le-Veit Yisrael Irr. London 1887 lit. 
Ha-Zofeh le-Veit Yisrael M. Cracow, Poland 1890 lit. 
Hazon Ir. TA. 1943-1955 ~—= Mizrachi youth 
Hazut A. Jer. 1953-1960 discussions on questions of Zionism, the Jewish People, and the 
State of Israel 
He-Atid Irr. Berlin 1908-1926 six collections on matters concerning Jews and 
Judaism 
He-Atid F. Warsaw 1925-1934 organ of the He-Halutz World Center 
He-Atid Irr. TA. 1939-1941 organ of Po’alei Agudat Israel 
He-Atid Q TA. 1966 published by the West German embassy, Tel Aviv 
He-Avar Q. Petrograd 1918 history of the Jews 
He-Avar (Heawar) Q& TA. 1952 history of the Jews in Russia 
A 
Hed ha-Am — see also: Ha-Hed W. Jer. 1924-1926 religious publication 
Hed ha-Defus Ir. TA. 1937-1961 published by the Organization of Printing Workers; the name 
differs on various editions 
Hed ha-Gan B-M._ TAA. 1934 published by the Association of Nursery School Teachers 
& 
M. & 
Q. 
Hed ha-Hinnukh F&  Jer-TA. 1926 published by the Teachers’ Association; a weekly from 1949 
W. 
Hed ha-Karmel Dz Haifa 1940 general affairs; one of the attempts to establish a daily newspaper 
in Haifa 
Hed ha-Kevuzah Irr. Detroit, Mich. 1941-1961 lit. 
Hed ha-Mizrah F& Jer. 1942-1951 Oriental communities in the past; first issues called Ha-Mizrah 
W. 
Hed ha-Moreh M. N.Y. 1915 the first Hebrew pedagogical periodical in the U.S. 
Hed ha-Sport W. TA. 1965-1966 sports 
Hed ha-Zeman — see: Ha-Zeman 
Hed ha-Ziyyoni ha-Vatik — see: Ha- 
Ziyyoni ha-Vatik 
Hedim B-M. TA. 1922-1928 the leading literary journal in the 1920s 
Hedim li-She’elot ha-Hevrah ha- Irr.& = Merh avyah 1934 organ of Ha-Kibbutz ha-Arzi Ha-Shomer ha-Za’ir 
Kibbutzit Q. 
Hed Lita F. Kaunas 1924-1925 it. 
(Kovno), 
Lithuania 
Hed Yerushalayim W. Jer. 1939-1946 — general affairs; during the final year of publication called Ha- 
Shavu’on ha-Erez Yisre’eli ve-Hed Yerushalayim 
Hegeh D TA. 1940-1947 — vocalized daily 
Hegeh W. TA. 1939-1940 —_ afternoon paper of Davar 
Hegeh W. TA. 1947-1949 Saturday evening paper 
He-Hadar M. TA. 1928-1940 citrus 
He-Halutz Irr. Lvov-Breslau- 1852-1889 Judaic studies 
Prague- 
Frankfurt- 
Vienna 
He-Halutz ha-Za’ir Irr. Warsaw 1926-1939 published by He-Halutz ha-Za’ir; partly in Yiddish 
He-Haver Irr. Berne-Berlin 1912,1914 — organ of the student Zionist organization He-Haver 
Heikhal ha-lvri W. Chicago 1877-1879 __ the first Hebrew paper in Chicago 
Heil ha-Avir S-A. TA. 1948 air force organ 
Heil ha-Yam — see: Ma’arekhot Yam 
Hemdah Genuzah A. Koenigsberg, 1856 collection of edited ancient manuscripts 
E. Prussia 
Hermon A. Lvov, Galicia 1902-1903 lit. 
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Herut D. TA. 1948-1966 organ of the Herut Party; a number of editions were published 
earlier in Jerusalem as a weekly 
Heshbona’ut u-Missim Irr. T.A.-Ramat 1962-1967 published by the Union of Accountants and Tax Consultants 
Gan 
Heyeh Nakhon Q. Jer.-T.A. 1946 scouting 
Higyenah Ruhanit M. Jer. 1944-1951 hygiene in the schools 
Higyenah u-Veri’ut Q. Jer. 1940-1948 health and hygiene 
Hikrei Avodah Q. TA. 1947-1954 labor studies and social security 
Hinnukh Q. N.Y. 1935-1939 education 
Hok u-Mishpat F. Jer.-T.A. 1954 law 
Hol va-Ru’ah 1 Holon 1964 lit., Hebrew and Yiddish 
Horeb S-A. NY. 1934-1960 Judaica studies 
Hotam F. TA. 1964 Mapam; from 1970 weekly magazine of Al ha-Mishmar 
Iddan Hadash M. TA. 1968 organ of Ha-Merkaz ha-Hofshi 
Iggeret la-Haverim W. TA. 1951 organ of Ihud ha-Kevuzot ve-ha-Kibbutzim; continuation of 
Iggeret; organ of Hever ha-Kevuzot 
Iggeret le-Hinnukh Q. TA.-Tel Yosef 1952 educational organ of Ihud ha-Kevuzot ve-ha-Kibbutzim 
Iggeret li-Mehannekhim B-M. TA. 1964 educational organ of Ha-Kibbutz ha-Me’uhad 
Ikkarei Yisrael A. TA. 1954-1962 annual of the Farmers’ Association 
Ikkarei Yisrael M. TA. 1962 organ of the Farmers’ Association 
Ittim W. TA. 1946-1948 lit. 
Itton ha-Bonim M. TA. 1937-1939 organ of the Association of Landlords and Property Owners 
1946-1949 
Itton le-Mishar Irr. TA. 1936-1939 trade 
Itton Meyuhad W. T.A.-Jer. 1933-1951 pioneer of sensational reportage 
Ivri Anokhi W. Brody-Galicia 1865-1890 indirect continuation of Ha-Mevasser, sometimes: Ha-lvri 
lyyim 1 London 1928 lit. 
lyyun Q. T.A.-Jer. 1945 philosophy 
lyyunim Beinle’ummiyyim Irr. Ramat Gan 1951-1964 _ international affairs — superseded by International Outlook 
lyyunim bi-Ve’ayot Hevrah A. TA. 1969 social, educational and cultural problems 
lyyunim le-Vikkoret ha-Medinah Q. Jer. 1960 Bulletin of the State Comptroller’s Office 
Jewish Book Annual Q. N.Y. 1942 Hebrew-English-Yiddish, bibliography 
Kadimah M. N.Y. 1899 lit. 
Kadimah 1 Kiev, Ukraine 1920 philosophy and science of religion 
Kalkelan W.,M. Jer 1952 finance and economy 
Kammah A. Jer. 1948-1952 Keren Kayemeth 
Karmelit A. Haifa 1954 lit. 
Karmi M. Pressburg 1881-1882 — general, Hebrew and Ladino 
(Bratislava), 
Czechoslovakia 
Karmi Shelli Irr. Vienna 1891 general, Hebrew and Ladino 
Karnenu Q. Jer. 1924-1963 Keren Kayemeth, superseded by Am ve-Admato 
Katif A. Petah Tikvah 1954 
Kav Q. Jer. 1965 lit. 
Kavveret 1 Odessa, Russia 1890 lit.; Hibbat Zion 
Kazir M. TA. 1945-1946 digest of books 
Kazir 1. TA. 1964 history of Zionism in Russia 
Kedem Irr. Jer. 1942, 1945 archaeology of Palestine 
Kedmah M. TA. 1963-1964 organ of Betar 
Kehilliyyatenu 1 T.A.-Haifa 1922 the first organ of Ha-Shomer ha-Za’ir in Erez Israel, new reprint 
Keneset 1 Odessa, Russia 1917 lit. 
Keneset 1 TA. 1928 lit. 
Keneset A. TA. 1936-1946 _lit.; Bialik and Judaic studies 
1960 
Keneset ha-Gedolah Irr. Warsaw 1890-1891 lit. 
Keneset Yisrael A. Warsaw 1886-1889 lit. 
Keneset Yisrael M. Vilna 1930-1934 — rabbinics 
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sterdam when the community broke up after the Portuguese 
reconquest in 1654. In Poland and Russia most of the Jewish 
records were lost as the result of persecution, fires, and negli- 
gence; the archives of many communities in western Poland 
have been preserved largely because these provinces formed 
part of Prussia from the end of the 18 century up to 1918. 
Other Jewish archives which have come into being since the 
19" century are those of the national unions of communities, 
such as the Consistoire in France; of national and international 
Jewish aid organizations, such as the *Alliance Israélite Univer- 
selle in France, the *Hilfsverein in Germany, or the ‘American 
Jewish Joint Distribution Committee (jpc) in the U.S.A.; and 
of national and international political movements and orga- 
nizations, such as the Zionist movement with its many par- 
ties and institutions. 

Toward the end of the 19 century historical commit- 
tees and societies were established in many countries for the 
purpose of utilizing the material stored in the general archives, 
and of collecting Jewish historical records. It was not, how- 
ever, until the beginning of the 20 century that serious efforts 
were made to establish Jewish historical archives on a sci- 
entific basis, first among which was the Gesamtarchiv der 
deutschen Juden (see below). In 1919 the archives of the World 
Zionist Organization were set up in Berlin; in 1933 they were 
moved to Jerusalem, and have since become the Central 
Zionist Archives. Other archives have been established 
in Israel (see Erez Israel Archives, below). In the United 
States, the American Jewish Archives were established in 1947 
(see below: U.S.A.). Similar efforts have been under way in 
recent years in Britain and France. In 1926 the Jewish Scien- 
tific Institute (*yIvo) was created in Vilna; it collected sig- 
nificant material on Jewish history, with emphasis on East- 
ern Europe. 


GERMANY. The Gesamtarchiv der deutschen Juden, which 
had as its task the preservation of files and documents - no 
longer in use - from Jewish communities, institutions, and 
societies in Germany, was founded in Berlin in 1906. Its first 
director was Eugen Taeubler; he was succeeded in 1920 by 
Jacob Jacobsohn, The Gesamtarchiv succeeded in collecting 
the pinkasim and files of hundreds of Jewish communities in 
Germany and in the provinces of western Poland which had 
been part of Prussia from the end of the 19 century until 
1918. It also contained the private archives of important per- 
sonalities; documents, photographs, printed material relat- 
ing to the history of the Jews in Germany and that of Jewish 
families, and copies or summaries of documents belonging to 
government municipal archives. Six volumes of Mitteilungen 
des Gesamtarchivs der deutschen Juden (1908-26) were pub- 
lished, the sixth containing a catalog. When the Nazis came to 
power, they made extensive use of the Gesamtarchiv for their 
genealogical research and in 1938 took it over in its entirety. 
At the beginning of World War 11 part of the archives were 
sent to eastern Germany for security reasons. In 1950, upon 
the intervention of the Berlin community, this part of the ar- 
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chives was returned to the Jewish Community in East Berlin, 
but they were not permitted to transfer it, as intended, to Jeru- 
salem. Important parts of the Gesamtarchiv, however, reached 
West Germany and were sent to the CAHJP in 1951. The rest - 
which was in poor condition - was taken to the East German 
Government Archives in Potsdam. No precise information is 
available on the amount and condition of this material - or 
of other records of Jewish organizations which seem to have 
been added to it by the Nazis. Other community and organi- 
zational archives had been deposited from 1933 with German 
government archives during the Nazi rule, and these were 
also gradually transferred to Jerusalem, beginning in 1954. 
The CAHJP now contains parts of the archives of some 800 
former Jewish communities in Germany. Other community 
archives were destroyed by the Nazis or were otherwise lost 
during the war. In other Diaspora communities no attempt 
has yet been made to establish comprehensive archives along 
the lines of the Gesamtarchiv. 


[Alexander Bein] 


For more than 40 years after the end of World War 11 and 
the Holocaust, the tiny Jewish community of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, never more than about 30,000 individu- 
als, had no central repository to chronicle the complicated and 
often difficult task of maintaining Jewish life in a nation that 
before 1933 numbered more than 550,000 Jews. 

One of the major obstacles to such an institution was the 
determination of most of the Jews in Germany, survivors of 
the Holocaust from Eastern Europe and a few thousand Ger- 
man Jews who managed to survive inside the Nazi state, to 
ultimately leave a nation “soaked in Jewish blood” 

Even those Jews who wanted to stay in post-Holocaust 
Germany maintained that they were living there with “packed 
bags,” ready to flee at a moment's notice at the first sign of a 
new organized German antisemitism. 

Finally, in 1987, The Central Archives for Research on the 
History of the Jews in Germany located in Heidelberg, was 
founded under the auspices of the Central Council of Jews in 
Germany (Zentralrat der Juden in Deutschland), the umbrella 
organization that was created in 1950 to represent the interests 
of Jews in the Federal Republic. 

The director of the Central Archives is Peter Honig- 
mann, a Jew from the former German Democratic Republic 
(pDpR). The institution collects documentation from the Jew- 
ish communities, associations, and organizations within the 
borders of what was the Federal Republic, although records 
are extant for the history of the small Jewish community of 
the former DprR. 

Among the records of the Central Archives are collec- 
tions on the Central Council of Jews in Germany, the Central 
Welfare Office of the Jews in Germany, Jewish Student Orga- 
nizations, and Jewish community records from regions and 
cities across the former Federal Republic including Berlin, 
Bremen, Dortmund, Duesseldorf, Frankfurt am Main, Hei- 
delberg, and Lower Saxony. 
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Kerem Hemed A. Vienna-Berlin 1833-1856 lit. and Judaic studies, 9 vols. 
Keren Or M. Chicago 1889 lit.; only 2 issues 
Kesafim u-Mishar D. TA. 1966-1967 finance and economy 
Kesher ve-Elektronikah M. TA. 1967 electronics, Israel Defense Forces 
Keshet Q. TA. 1958 lit. 
Ketavim Q. Rehovot-Bet 1951 Agricultural Research Station 
Dagon 
Ketuvim W. TA. 1926-1933 lit; organ of the young Avantgardists 
Kevuzat Hakhamim 1 Vienna 1861 Judaic studies 
Kikyon Yonah 1 Paris 1860 Judaic studies 
Kirjath Sepher Q. Jer. 1924 bibliography of the Jewish National and University Library Jer.; 
the first regular scientific publication of the Hebrew University 
Kitvei ha-Universitah 1 Jer. 1924 Judaic studies, mathematics and physics; printed in Leipzig 
Ko’ah Hadash Irv. TA. 1966-1967 — organ of Ha-Olam ha-Zeh — Ko’ah Hadash 
Kohelet 1 St. Petersburg 1881 lit. 
Kohelet Musar Irr. Berlin 1750 the first literary-moralistic periodical in Hebrew; 2 issues, 2 
reprints 
Kokhevei Yizhak A. Vienna 1845-1869 lit.; central organ of the Hebrew Haskalah movement; 37 vols. 
1873 
Kol — see: Ha-Kol 
Kol ha-Am D.,W. TA. 1947 Communist; from the 1920s in various forms; underground 
newspaper; 1970 — weekly 
Kol ha-No’ar Ir. TA. 1940-1966 Communist youth 
Kol ha-Shabbat M. Jer. 1957 Sabbath observance 
Kol Nekhei Milhamah M. TA 1949 war invalids 
Kolno’a F. TA. 1931-1935 — cinema; the first of its kind 
Kolot M. Warsaw 1923-1924 lit. 
Kol Sinai M. Jer. 1962 religious 
Kol Torah M. Jer. 1929, 1932 — rabbinics 
Kol Ya’akov W. Jer. 1922-1928 religious 
1933-1934 
Kol Yisrael W. Jer. 1921-1929 § Agudat Israel 
Komemiyyut A. TA. 1951-1954 lit.; appeared each year on Independence Day 
Ko’operazyah FE TA. 1930-1939 cooperative affairs 
Korot — see also: Ha-Ittonai ha-lvri Q. TA. 1952 history of medicine and science 
Korot M. TA 1970 history of the yishuv and Zionism 
Kovez al Yad (Kobez al jad) Irr. Berlin-Jer. 1885 editions of ancient manuscripts; vols. 1-10 Berlin, N.S. Jer. 1937— 
Kovez ha-Hevrah la-Hakirat Erez Irr. Jer. 1921-1945 archaeology of Palestine and history of the yishuv; 4 vols; in 
Yisrael several parts 
Kovez Harza’ot ha-Hevrah ha-Historit —_ Irr. Jer. 1964-1966 lectures on history from the annual seminar of the society 
Kovez Harza’ot shel ha-Iggud ha- A. Jer. 1965 information processing — partly in English 
Yisre’eli le Ibbud informazyah 
Kovez ha-Tammim Irr. Warsaw 1935-1937 — Hasidei Habad, Hasidei Lubavitch 
Kovez li-Ve’ayot ha-Hinnukh ha-Gufani B-M. TA. 1962-1965 — Wingate Institute, physical education 
Kovez Ma’amarim le-Divrei Yemei ha- A. TA. 1935-1936 history of the Hebrew press in Erez Israel 
Ittonut ha-Ivrit be-Erez Yisrael 
Kovez Schocken le-Divrei Sifrut 1 TA. 1941 lit.; superseded by Lu’ah ha-Arez 
Kovez Sifruti A. Jer. 1914 lit.; ed. by Po’alei Zion 
Kunteres W. TA. 1919-1929 organ of Ahdut ha-Avodah; in the 1940s of Mapai 
1940-1944 
Kunteres Irr. Riga-Warsaw 1929-1937 _ Hasidei Lubavitch 
Kunteres Bibliografi M. TA. 1950-1970 _ bibliography 
Kunteres ha-Sefer ha-Torani — see: 
Ha-Sefer 
Kunteresim Irr. Jer. 1937-1942 Hebrew language studies; new ed. 1964 
Lada’at M. Jer. 1970 popular science 
La-Gever M. TA. 1963-1969 entertainment 
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La-Hayyal — see: Ha-Hayyal 

La-Ishah W. TA. 1947 women’s magazine 

La-Kore ha-Za’ir M. TA. 1950-1954 _ bibliography 

La-Mathil W. Jer. 1955 easy Hebrew; for some years did not appear in order 

La-Merhav Dz TA. 1954-1971 organ of Ahdut ha-Avodah, the first months as F. and W.; merged 
with Davar 

La-Mishpahah M. N.Y. 1963 general 

La-Mo’ed Ir. Jer. 1945-1947 collections for festivals; 7 appeared 

La-Ya’aran Q. Netanyah 1950 forestry 

La-Yehudim A. Jer. 1909-1912 humor, the first humorist periodical in Erez Israel 

1921-1925 

La-Yogev A. TA. 1945-1949 cultivation problems 

Le-Ahdut ha-Avodah W. TA. 1944-1948 organ of Le-Ahdut ha-Avodah party, from its split with Mapai until 
its amalgamation with Mapam 

Lefi Sha’ah Irr. Jer. 1915-1917 8 issues during World War | 

Leket Amarim 1 St. Petersburg 1889 lit. 

Le-Ma’an ha-Yeled ve-ha-No’ar F. Jer. 1942-1949 — Szold Institute for children and youth 

Le-Shabbat W. Jer. 1922 general 

Leshonenu Q. Jer. 1928 Hebrew language studies 

Leshonenu la-am M. Jer. 1945 Hebrew language studies in popular form 

Lev Hadash Irr. TA.-Jer. 1922-1928 _critical-radical 

Le Yad ha-Hegeh Irv. TA. 1952-1959 taxi drivers’ bulletin 

Li-Kerat Irr. TA. 1952-1953 Hebrew young writers 

Likkud M. TA. 1946-1947 leftist 

Livyat Hen 1 Warsaw 1887 lit. 

Lu’ah Ahi’asaf A. Warsaw 1893-1904, lit.; 13 vols. 

1923 

Lu’ah Ahi’ever A. N.Y. 1918, 1921 lit.; 2 vols. 

Lu’ah Erez Yisrael A. Jer. 1895-1915 — Palestinography and lit.; 21 vols. 

Lu’ah ha-Arez A. TA. 1941-1954 _lit.; almanac of Haaretz 

Lu’ah ha-Em-ve-ha-Yeled 

— see: Ha-Em-ve-ha-Yeled 

Lu’ah ha-Me’orer 1 TA. 1935 Erez Israel labor movement 

Lu’ah Keren Kayemet — see: Moladti 

Lu’ah Ko’operativi A. TA. 1931 cooperative types; now; Lu’ah ha-Ko’operazyah 

Lu’ah Sha’ashu’im 1 Cracow, Poland 1902 lit. 

Lu’ah Yerushalayim A. Jer. 1940-1951 history of Jerusalem and the yishuv; 12 vols. 

Ma’anit A. Jer. 1926 lit.; Hebrew writers for Keren Kayemeth 

Ma’anit B-M. TA. 1939-1954 youth of Tenu’at ha-Moshavim 

Ma’anit Irr. TA. 1946-1958 = moshavim of Ha-Po’el ha-Mizrachi 

Ma’arakhot M.,Q. TA. 1939 military journal of the Haganah and the Israel Defense 
Forces 

Ma’arekhot Himmush Q. TA. 1961 ammunition problems, ordinance corps 

Ma’arekhot Yam Q. TA. 1948 naval organ 

Ma’ariv Dz TA. 1948 independent; the first issues — Yedi’ot Ma’ariv 

Ma’avak Irr. TA. 1947 organ of the Kena’anim 

Ma’avak W. TA. 1952-1954 __ party organ which separated from Mapam until its amalgamation 
with Mapai 

Ma’abarot M. TA.-Jaffa 1919-1921 literary organ of Ha-Po’el ha-Za’ir 

Mabbat Hadash W. TA. 1965-1968 organ of Rafi 

Mabbu’a Q. N.Y. 1952-1954 iit. 

Mabbu’a A. Jer. 1963 religious literature 

Madda B-M. Jer 1956 popular science 

Madda’ei ha-Yahadut A. Jer. 1926-1927 Judaic studies of the Hebrew University, Jer.; continuation of 
Yedi’ot ha-Makhon le-Madda’ei ha-Yahadut 

Madrikh li-Mekomot Avodah A. TA. 1956-1965 list of work places where work is organized by the Histadrut 
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Maggid Mishneh W. Lyck, 1879-1881 lit. 
E. Prussia 
Mahanayim Ir. TA. 1948 collections for the festivals and specific subjects by the army 
chaplaincy; the first 18 booklets called Yalkut ha-Rabbanut ha- 
Zeva’it 
Mahanot M. TA. 1942-1947 organ of the camp workers 
Mahazikei ha-Dat W. Lvov, Galicia 1879-1913 extreme Orthodox, sometimes Kol Mahazikei ha-Dat 
Mahazikei ha-Dat W.,B- Jer. 1919-1924 extreme Orthodox, partly in Yiddish 
M. 
Mahbarot le-Marxizm Irr. Givat Havivah 1950-1951 _ studies on Marxism 
Mahbarot le-Sifrut B-M. TA. 1940-1954 iit. 
Mahbarot le-Sozyologyah B-M. TAA. 1943-1945 sociology 
Mahberet Q. Jer. 1952-1967 lit. organ of Alliance Israélite Universelle, partly in French 
Makkabbi — see: Ha-Makkabbi 
Marot ha-Kalkalah be-Yisrael M. Jer. 1955-1966 economics 
Masakh Irr. TA. 1954-1955 __slit., theater and art 
Maslul W. TA. 1951-1952 for Yemenite and Eastern immigrants 
Massa F. TA. 1951-1954 _lit., from 1954 literary supplement of La-Merhav and from 1971 
of Davar 
Massad A. N.Y. 1933,1936 lit. 
Massad Irr. TA. 1951, 1967 No’ar Dati Oved 
Massekhet 1 TA. 1951 lit. 
Massu’ot 1 Odessa, Russia 1919 lit. 
Mattekhet Q. Haifa 1958-1967 Israel metal industry in the Technion 
1971 
Ma’yan ha-Hasidut — see also: Ha- A. Jer. 1964 hasidic affairs 
Ma’yan 
Ma’yanot A. Jer. 1952-1968 religious 
Mazpen Ir. TA. 1943-1944 _ pro-Revisionist 
Mazpen W. TA. 1954-1955 general 
Mazpen Irr. TA.-Jer. 1963 leftist 
Me’assef — see also: Ha-Me’assef 1 St. Petersburg 1902 lit. 
Me’assef A. Jer.-T.A. 1960-1968 _lit.; 8 vols. 
Me’assefim Madda’iyyim shel ha- Ir. Haifa 1944-1955 science; 6 vols. 
Tekhniyyon 
Me’assef Soferei Erez Yisrael 1 TA. 1940 lit. 
Me’assef Soferei Erez Yisrael 1 TA. 1942 lit.; 2 vols 
Me’at me-Harbeh 1 TA. 1947 lit. 
Me-Et le-Et 1 N.Y. 1900 lit. 
Me-Et le-Et M. Vilna 1918 lit. 
Megammot Q. Jer. 1949 child problems by Szold Institute 
Meged Geresh Yerahim M. Vienna 1848 lit; supplement to the weekly Centralorgan fuer juedische 
interessen 
Meged Yerahim M. Lvov, Galicia 1855-1856 lit.; 4 issues 
Megillot M. Jer. 1950-1953 Hebrew culture and education 
Me-Hag le-Hag Irr. N.Y.-Baltimore 1915, 1918 lit.; 2 issues 
Mehallekhim Irr. Jer. 1969 organ of the Torah Judaism movement 
Me-Havvayot ha-Zeman M., TA. 1944-1946 — contemporary affairs 
Irr. 1952 
Mehkarim be-Geografyah shel Erez A. Jer. 1960 Palestinography 
Yisrael 
Me’ir Einayim A. Bene-Berak 1968-1969 _ bibliography 
Mekhes ve-Ta’avurah Ir. TA. 1949-1956 organ of the Association of Customs Agents 
Mekhon ha-Tekanim Q. TA. 1968 Israel Standards Institute 
Melilah A. Manchester, 1944-1955 Judaic studies; 5 vols. (double 3/4) 
England 
Meliz Ehad Minni Elef 1 St.Petersburg 1884 lit.; in honor of the 100th copy of Ha-Meliz 
Menorah iz Lodz, Poland 1930 Judaic studies 
Meshek ha-Bakar ve-ha-Halav Q. TA. 1952 dairy farming 
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Meshek ha-Ofot M. T.A.-Tel Yosef 1949 poultry farming 
Mesibbah 1 TA. 1926 lit.; the first editing work in Erez Israel by E. Steinman 
Mesillot M. Warsaw 1935-1937 education and Hebrew culture 
Meteorologyah be-Yisrael Q. Bet Dagon 1963 meteorology 
Mevasseret Ziyyon M. Jer. 1884 the first periodical edited by E. Ben-Yehuda; 4 issues 
Mevo’ot M. TA. 1953-1956 iit. 
Mezudah Irv. London 1943-1954 __lit. and Judaic studies; 5 vols. (2 doubles) 
Mi-Bayit 1 TA. 1946 lit.; from Erez Israel authors for the remnants of the Holocaust 
Mi-Bifenim Irr., Q. En-Harod-T.A. 1923 organ of Ha-Kibbutz ha-Me’uhad; new reprint of the first 28 
issues 
Mifgash Irr. TA. 1964 lit.; first of its kind in Hebrew; Hebrew and Arabic literature; 
Hebrew and Arabic on parallel pages 
Mi-Keren Zavit 1 Detroit, Mich.- 1921 lit. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Mikhtav Hozer — see: Ha-Refu’ah 
Mikkun Hakla’i Q. TA. 1956 farm mechanization 
Miklat M. N.Y. 1919-1920 lit. 
Milhamtenu — see also: Be-Terem 
Mi-Mizrah u-mi-Ma’arav M., Vienna-Berlin 1894-1899 lit. and Judaic studies 
Irr. 
Minhah 1 TA. 1930 lit. 
Min ha-Yesod F. TA. 1962-1965 organ of Min ha-Yesod faction; two collections were issued with 
the name in 1962-63 
Mishar ha-Makkolet M. TA. 1940-1951 grocery business; previously issued under Soher ha-Makkolet 
Mishar ve-Ta’asiyyah F. TA. 1923-1933 trade, factories, and agriculture 
Mishmar — see: Al ha-Mishmar 
Mishpat ha-Shalom ha-lvri 1 TA. 1925 magistrates’ court problems during the Mandate 
Mishpat ve-Khalkalah M. TA. 1955-1959 ~— law and economics 
Mi-Teiman 1 TA. 1938 history of the Yemenite Jews’ immigration to Israel 
Mi-Tekufat ha-Even A. Jer. 1960 prehistoric studies in Israel 
Mivrak Dz TA. 1947-1948 afternoon paper; organ of Lehi 
Mi-Yamim Rishonim M. TA. 1934-1935 history of Zionism and the yishuv 
Mi-Yerushalayim Irr. Warsaw 1892 lit.; Erez Israel topics; 2 issues 
Mi-Ziyyon 1 Warsaw 1895 lit. 
Mizpeh — see also: Ha-Mizpeh 1 TA. 1953 lit; Ha-Zofeh annual 
Mizrah u-Ma’arav M. Jer. 1919-1932 Judaic studies, in particular on Spanish and Sephardi Jewry 
Mo’adon Mekhoniyyot ve-Sayyarut M. TA. 1966 automobile and touring club 
be-Yisrael 
Molad M.,B- T.A.-Jer. 1948 lit.; N.S. 1967-the last years B-M. 
M. 
Moladti A. Jer. 1936-1938 most years on behalf of Keren ha-Kayemeth 
Moriyyah W.& Jer. 1910-1915 Orthodox; from 1913, daily 
D. 
Moznayim W. TA. 1929-1933 lit.; organ of the Hebrew Writers’ Association 
Moznayim M. TA. 1933-1947 lit.; organ of the Hebrew Writers’ Association 
1955 
Moznayim F. TA. 1948 lit.; organ of the Hebrew Writers’ Association 
Muze’on ha-Arez A. TA. 1959 on all museums in the Tel Aviv vicinity 
Nahali’el Irv. Jer. 1965 religious 
Nativ Irr. TA. 1934-1935  anonconformist periodical by A.L. Yaffe, “the father of the 
moshavim” 
Ner F,Irr. Jer. 1950 Jewish-Arab relations 
Ner ha-Ma’aravi M. N.Y. 1895, 1897 lit. 
Ner Ma’aravi A. N.Y. 1922, 1925 rabbinics and Judaica 
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Nerot Shabbat Irr. Jer. 1943-1952 Sabbath observance 
Netivah F,Irr. Jer. 1926-1938, | Ha-Po’el ha-Mizrahi 
1943 
Netivei Irgun M.,B- Jer. 1954 organization and administration; from 1969 B-M. 
M. 
Netivot 1 Warsaw 1913 lit. 
Netivot A. Jer. 1953-1968 religious education for Diaspora Jews 
Nimim 1 N.Y. 1923 lit.; printed in Berlin 
Nir — see also: Ha-Nir A. N.Y. 1952 education and lit.; continuation of Ha-Nir 1930-38 
Nir M. TA. 1948-1959 — education through J.N.F. 
Nisan 1 Warsaw 1930 lit. 
Nisan 1 TA. 1942 lit. 
Niv Irr. N.Y. 1936-1966 __lit.; organ of the Young Hebrew Writers in U.S. 
Niv ha-Kevuzah Irr., Q. T.A. 1930 organ of Hever ha-Kevuzot and from 1952 of Ihud ha-Kevuzot ve- 
ha-Kibbutzim; some interruptions 
Niv ha-Midrashiyyah A. TA. 1963 lit. rabbinics, religious education 
Niv ha-Moreh M. TA. 1958 teachers of Agudat Israel 
Niv ha-Rofe Q& TA 1951 organ of the Histadrut doctors 
S-A. 
Nizoz Irr. Kaunas 1940-1948 at the beginning in Kovno ghetto and Dachau camp, then in 
(Kovno)- Munich, the only permanent Hebrew newspaper of the remnants 
Dachau- from the Holocaust 
Munich 
No’am A. Jer. 1958 clarification of contemporary halakhic problems 
Nogah ha-Yare’ah M. Lvov- Tarnopol, 1872-1873 Judaic studies, lit. 
Galicia 1880 
Ofakim Ir. Warsaw 1932-1934 — education 
Ofakim Irr. TA. 1943-1961 education by Ha-Shomer ha-Za’ir 
Ofek 1 TA. 1970 lit. 
Ohel — see also: Ha-Ohel 1 TA. 1921 lit. 
Ohel Mo’ed Irr. Cracow, Poland 1898-1900 __ rabbinics 
Ohel Mo’ed Ir. Warsaw 1926-1935 rabbinics 
Ohel Torah M. Jer. 1926-1927 rabbinics 
Irr. 1929 
Oholei Gadna M. TA. 1952-1960 — vocalized, for Gadna 
Olamenu 1 Odessa 1917 lit. 
Petrograd, 
Moscow 
Olam ha-Defus M,Q. TA. 1956 typography 
Olam ha-Elektronikah M. Jer. 1962-1965 electronics, continuation of Radio ve-Elektronikah 
Olam ha-Ishah F. TA. 1940-1963 women’s magazine 
Olam ha-Kolno’a W. TA. 1951 cinema 
Olam ha-Mistorin Q. TA. 1968 parapsychology 
Olam ha-Sefer Irr. TA. 1954-1958 organ of publishers; superseded by Ha-Sefer be-Yisrael 
Olam ha-Zillum M. TA. 1966-1967 photography 
Olamot Aherim Ir. TA. 1970 parapsychology 
Omer — see also: Ha-Omer 1 TA. 1927 lit. 
Omer W., Ir. TA. 1936-1942 weekly 1936-39; from then on monthly sometimes in place of the 
banned Davar 
Omer D. TA. 1951-1979 — daily; vocalized (with Davar) 
Omer A. TA. 1955-1960 rabbinics 
Ommanut Q. Jer. 1940-1942 = art 
Ommanut ha-Kolno’a Ir. TA. 1957-1963 cinema 
Or ha-Mizrah Q. N.Y. 1954 rabbinics, Judaic studies 
Orlogin Irr. TA. 1950-1957 lit.; 13 issues 
Orot Irr. TA. 1950-1955 — cultural work of the Histadrut; 3 vols. 
Orot B-M. Jer. 1950-1966 lit. and Hebrew culture; N.S. from 1968 Q.; partly in English 
Q. 1968 
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Or Torah Irr. Lvov, Galicia- 1874 lit.; 4 issues 

Frankfurt, 

Germany 
Or Torah Q. Jer. 1897-1901 rabbinics 
Oshyot Irr. TA. 1947-1957 — educational problems before school 
Ot Irr., W. TA. 1966-1968 organ of the Israel Labor Party 

1971 

Ovnayim A. Bet Berl 1961-1966 collection — Bet Berl affairs 
Ozar Genazim 1 Jer. 1960 printed manuscript letters on history of Erez Israel 
Ozar ha-Hayyim Irv. De a-Seini, 1924-1938 Judaic studies 

Romania 
Ozar ha-Hokhmah ve-ha-Madda Irv. N.Y. 1894 lit.; 2 issues 
Ozar ha-Sifrut A. 1887-1896 lit; 5 vols.+1 

1902 

Ozar Hokhmah Irr. Lvov, Galicia 1859-1865 lit.; 3 issues 
Ozar Nehmad Irv. Vienna- 1858-1863 Judaic studies; 4 vols. 

Pressburg 

(Bratislava), 

Czechoslovakia 
Ozar Tov Irr. Berlin 1878-1886 — mainly editions of Hebrew manuscripts 
Ozar Yehudei Sefarad A. Jer. 1959 research on Spanish Jewry past and present 


Palmah — see: Alon ha-Palmah 


Pamalyah 1 TA. 1953 lit. collection dedicated to young authors 
Panim el Panim W. TA.-Jer. 1954-1956 religious illustrated magazine, during the interruption appeared as 
1959 Ayin be-Ayin — see there. 
Pardes — see also: Ha-Pardes Irr. Odessa, Russia 1892-1896 lit. 3 vols; in the first volume Bialik’s first poem was published 
Pargod Irr. Jer. 1963,1966 theater, 2 issues 
Perakim (Peraqim) Irr. N.Y. 1955-1966 Judaic studies 4 vols.; organ of Hebrew Academy in N.Y. 
Perakim F Haifa 1958-1965 _lit. continuation of the journal of the same name in Buenos Aires 
Peri Ez Hayyim Irv. Amsterdam 1691-1807 __ the first rabbinical periodical 
Peri To’elet 1 Amsterdam 1825 lit. 
Perozedor Irr. TA. 1962-1965 _ problems of religion 
1968 
Pesi’ot Irv. Jer. 1926-1935 educational problems in the low grades 
Petah A. Bet-Berl 1959-1968 __ studies on various problems 
Petahim B-M. Jer. 1967 modern approach to religion 
Pinkas Histadrut ha-Ovedim Ir. TA. 1922-1925 __ the first periodical of the Histadrut; superseded by Davar 
Pinkas Histadrut ha-Ovedim M. TA. 1936-1938 new series in another form 
Pinkas le-Inyenei ha-Pekidim — see: 
Shurot 
Pirhei Zafon A. Vilna 1841, 1844 lit.; the first Hebrew periodical in Russia 
Pirkei Bessarabyah Irr. TA. 1952, 1958 history of the Bessarabian Jewry; 2 vols. 
Pirsumei ha-Iggud ha-Yisre’eli le- A. TA. 1968 information processing 
Ibbud Informazyah 
Praxis Irr. TA. 1968 leftist 
Problemai — see: Ha-Problemai 
Problemot M., TA. 1962 nonconformist-anarchist; party in Yiddish 
Irr. 
Qadmoniot Q. Jer. 1968 archaeology of Palestine and biblical lands 
Radio W. Jer. 1960-1962 Kol Israel newspaper 
Radio ve-Elektronikah M. Jer. 1957-1961 radio and electronics 
Radio Yerushalayim W. Jer. 1938-1942 radio newspaper of the Mandate; superseded by Ha-Galgal; in the 


times of Ha-Galgal, supplement for few years; partly in English 
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Ramah M. N.Y. 1937-1939 lit. 
Ramzor M. Jer.-T.A. 1961-1962 inthe beginning, organ of the Mapai student cell in Jerusalem; 
1965 from 1965, Mapai youth in Tel Aviv 
Refu’ah Veterinarit Irr., T.A.-Bet Dagon 1939 in the beginning irregular; organ of veterinary surgeons 
M. 
Refu’ah ha-Shinnayim B-M. TA. 1944 organ of dentists 
Reshafim W. Warsaw 1909 lit.; 50 issues 
Reshimat Ma’amarim be-Madda’ei A. Jer. 1967 index of articles on Jewish studies 
ha-Yahadut 
Reshimat Pirsumei ha-Memshalah Q. Jer. 1956 list of government publications 
Reshit Q. Warsaw 1933-1934 lit. 
Reshummot Irr. Odessa-Berlin- 1918-1930 __ folklore, first issued in Odessa; 6 vols. 
TA. 
Reshumot A. TA. 1945-1953 folklore; 5 vols. 
Revivim Irr. Lvov-Jer.-Jaffa 1908-1919 lit.; 6 vols. 
Rihut ve-Dekorazyah Q. TA. 1961 furnishing and decoration 
Rimmon Irr. Berlin 1922-1924 lit. and art 
Rimmon W. TA. 1956-1957 __ ill. weekly 
Rimmon Irr. Buenos Aires 1966-1968 lit. 
Rivon ha-Aguddah ha-Zo’otekhnit Q. Rehovot 1969 Association of Zootechnics 
Rivon Handasat Betihut Q. TA. 1968 security engineering 
Rivon Katan Q. N.Y. 1944 lit.; 2 issues 
Rivon le-Banka’ut Q. TA. 1961 banking 
Rivon le-Inyenei Missim Q. Jer. 1965 taxes 
Rivon le-Khalkalah Q. TA. 1953 economics 
Rivon le-Matematikah Q. Jer. 1946 mathematics 
Rivon Merkaz ha-Beniyyah ha-Yisre’eli Q, TA. 1970 building 
Rivon Mishteret Yisrael Q. TA. 1956-1965 __ police 
Ro’eh ha-Heshbon Irr., TA. 1939-1946 accounting 
B-M. 1950 

Rotary Yisrael Q. Ramat Gan 1960 Rotary 
Sa’ad B-M. Jer. 1957 social welfare 
Saddan Irr. T.A.-Jer. 1924-1926 __lit.; organ of U.Z. Greenberg 
Sadot Ir. TA. 1938-1945 — under various names — Ha-No’ar ha-Lomed 
Sarid u-Falit 1 TA. 1945 Judaic studies (mainly editions of manuscripts) 
Sedarim 1 TA. 1942 lit.; 4 vols. 
Sedemot Ir. TA. 1949-1954 Ha-No’ar ha-Lomed 
Sedemot Q. TA. 1960 previously Ilhud ha-Kevuzot ve-ha-Kibbutzim, later youths from all 

various collective settlements 
Sefatenu Irr. Odessa-Berlin 1917,1923 Hebrew language studies 
Sefatenu 1 TA. 1927 league of defenders of the Hebrew language 
Sefer ha-Mishar Q. TA. 1964-1967 commerce 
Sefer ha-Shanah — see also: Shenaton A. Warsaw 1900-1906 lit.; 5 vols 
Sefer ha-Shanah A Chicago 1935-1959 __lit.; College of Jewish Studies 
Sefer ha-Shanah A N.Y.-T.A. 1964 history of Polish Jewry; first English, Hebrew, and Yiddish, 2-3 

Yiddish and Hebrew 
Sefer ha-Shanah be-Amerikah shel A. N.Y. 1931-1947 _lit.; superseded by Yisrael 
Histadrut Benei Erez Yisrael 
Sefer ha-Shanah le Bibliografyah A. Warsaw 1934 Jewish bibliography in Poland; 1 vol. 
Yehudit be-Polanyah 
Sefer ha-Shanah ha-Em ve-ha-Yeled 
— see: Ha-Em ve-ha-Yeled 
Sefer ha-Shanah le-Anaf ha-Beniyyah A. TA. 1966, 1969 building trade; in 1935 building annual issued 
Sefer ha-Shanah li-Kehillot ve-Irgunim A. Jer. 1970 world Jewish communities and organizations annual 
Sefer ha-Shanah li-Melekhet ha-Defus A. TA. 1938 typography and printing; 1 vol. 
Sefer ha-Shanah li-Yhudei Amerikah A. N.Y. 1931-1949 lit; 11 vols. (2 doubles) 
Sefer ha-Shanah li-Yhudei Polanyah ~—s A. Cracow, Poland 1938 Polish Jewry; 1 vol. 
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Sefer ha-Shanah shel Erez Yisrael A. TA. 1923-1926 it. 
1934-1935 
Sefer ha-Shanah shel ha-Ittona’im A. TA. 1942 journalists and journalism 
Sefunot A. Jer. 1956-1966 research on the Jewish communities in the East 
Sekirah Hodshit M. TA. 1954 monthly review and for the Israel Defense Forces 
Semol Irr. TA. 1953-1954 Moshe Sneh’s organ, between his leaving Mapam and joining 
Maki 
Seneh M. Warsaw 1929 lit. 
Senuit M. Lvov, Galicia 1910-1912 lit. 
Sha’arei Beri’ut M. TA. 1931-1932 health and hygiene 
Sha’arei Halakhot A. Jer. 1966 rabbinics 
Sha’arei Torah M. Warsaw 1907-1927 rabbinics 
Sha’arei Ziyyon W. Jer. 1876-1884 __ in the first year partly in Yiddish; the first Yiddish newspaper in 
Erez Israel 
Sha’ar la-Kore he-Hadash W. Jer. 1961 easy Hebrew, vocalized 
Sha’ar Ziyyon B-M. London 1946 religious, Judaic studies; partly in English 
Shaharit M. Odessa- 1913 lit. 
Warsaw 
Shahmat Irr. T.A.-Haifa-Jer. 1923,1932 chess — various newspapers under this name or Ha-Shahmat 
1936-1937 
1946, 1960 
Shai 1 Jer. 1925 lit.; Hebrew writers for J.N.F. 
Shallekhet 1 Lvov, Galicia 1910 lit. 
Shalom Irr. TA. 1953-1956 — organ of the Peace Movement 
Shanah be-Shanah A. Jer. 1960 religious, lit.; annual of Hechal Shlomo in Jer.; the first volume 
called: Halikhot 
She’arim W.,D. TA. 1945-1981 Po’alei Agudat Israel from 1939; W. from 1949, daily from 1951 
Shehakim Irr. KefarHabad 1969 organ of Aircraft Industries 
She’ifoteinu Irr., Jer. 1927-1933 organ of Bet Shalom (Jewish-Arab cooperation) 
M. 
Shelabbim — see: Ha-Po’el ha-Vatik 
Sheluhot M. Jer. 1945-1962 religious youth department of the Jewish Agency, continuation of 
Iggeret la-Golah 
Sheluhot F. TA. 1950-1955 — department of Yemenites belonging to Mapai 
Shelumei Emunei Yisrael A. Odessa, Russia 1898-1902 lit.; 4 vols. 
Shema’atin Q. Bene Berak 1963 organ of teachers of religious subjects in religious secondary 
schools 
Shemoneh ba-Erev W. TA. 1968 radio and T.V. 
Shenaton — see also: Sefer ha-Shabat A. TA. 1951, 1953 Agudat Israel-America 
Agudat Yisrael-Amerikah 
Shenaton ha-Aguddah ha-Visre’lit le- A. TA. 1964 rehabilitation of invalids and soldiers 
Shikkum 
Shenaton ha-Histadrut A. TA. 1963 sketches of Histadrut activities 
Shenaton ha-Hitahadut le- A. TA. 1959 football 
Khadduregei 1964/65 
Shenaton ha-Memshalah A. Jer. 1949 activities of the government; appears also in English as 
Government Yearbook 
Shenation ha-Po’el A. TA. 1968 sport 
Shenation ha-Sefer — see: Jewish 
Book Annual 
Shenaton ha-Student A. Jer. 1965-1966 students in Israel 
1968 
Shenaton ha-Televizyah A. Haifa 1969 TV. 
Shenaton Herut A. TA. 1953-1954 —_ activities of Herut movement 
Shenaton Hidrologi A. Jer. 1950 hydrology 
Shenaton le-Mishpat Ivri A. Jer. 1970 Jewish law 
Shenaton Massadah A. Ramat Gan 1968 1967 events 
Shenaton Statisti le-Yisrael A. Jer. 1950 statistical summary 
Shenaton Yedi’ot Aharonot A. TA. 1966 newspaper annual; also called Yedi’on 
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Shenaton Yisrael le-Ommanut ha- A. TA. 1963 photography 
Zillum 
Shenayim Plus M. TA. 1970 ill. entertainment magazine 
Shevet va-Am A. Jer. 1954-1960 Sephardi Jews past and present 
1970 
Shevilei ha-Hinnukh FQ. MY. 1925-1930 — education 
1940 
Shevilim Ir. TA. 1955-1958 —_ organ of Ha-No’ar ha-Ziyyoni 
Shevilin S-A., TA. 1962 organ of rabbis in Mizrachi and Ha-Po’el ha-Mizrachi movement 
A. 
Shevut Teiman 1 TA. 1945 history of Yemenite Jews; various booklets with this name 
concerning Yemenites issued in years 1940-44 
Shibbolim F. N.Y. 1909 lit.; the first modern lit. journal in U.S.; 7 issues 
Shittuf M.,B- TA. 1948 organ of the central cooperative of the Histadrut 
M. 
Shivat Ziyyon A. Jer. 1950-1956 _history of Zionism and the yishuv; 3 vols. (one double) 
Shomer Ziyyon ha-Ne’eman Irr. Altona 1846-1856 rabbinics, Orthodox; 222 issues, new reprint 
Shorashim Ir. Jer. 1936-1953 teachers’ platform for Keren ha-Kayemeth 
Shoval Q. TA. 1962-1967 20 issues; public council for culture and art 
Shulamit F. Jer. 1935 women’s magazine 
Shurot Irr. Beltsy, 1935-1937 lit. 
Bessarabia 
Shurot Irr. TA. 1938 organ of clerks-office workers 
M. 
Si’ah Irv. TA. 1969 New Left in Israel 
Sifrei Sha’ashu’im Irr. Cracow- 1896-1899 lit. 
Buczacz, 
Galicia 
Sifrut — see also: Ha-Sifrut Irr. Warsaw 1908-1909 lit.; 4 issues 
Sifrut Ze’irah W. Jer. 1939 lit.; organ of young writers 
Signon B-M. TA. 1970 architecture and interior design 
Sikkot W. TA. 1940-1945 humor 
Sinai A. Bucharest 1928-1933 Judaic studies; 5 vols 
Sinai M. Jer. 1937 Judaic studies, rabbinics 
Sport ba-Olam — see also: Ha-Sport M. TA. 1964-1965 sport 
Sport ha-Am B-M. TAA. 1947-1959 sport; from 1951 W., from 1959 included in Davar 
Sport ha-Boker W. TA. 1936 sport; separate sport edition of Ha-Boker, afterward included in 
Ha-Boker 
Sport ha-Shavu’a W. TA. 1947-1948 sport 
Sport Kadduregel W. TA. 1965-1966 — soccer 
Sport ve-Toto W. TA. 1968-1969 sport and Toto (lottery) 
Sport Yisrael W. TA. 1949-1954 sport 
Sugyot 1 Givat Havivah § 1956 collection of studies from the Ha-Shomer ha-Za’ir on Jewish and 
general problems 
Sullam M. Jer. 1949-1964 theoretical organ of Lehi members and their adherents in Erez 
Israel 
Sura A. Jer. 1954-1964 Judaic studies; 4 vols. 
Ta’asiyyah u-Mishar M. Jer. 1959 industry and trade 
Ta’asiyyah ve-Khalkalah M. Jer. 1937-1941 industry and economics 
Tafrit M. TA. 1949-1953 — entertainment — army 
Tagim 1 Bene-Berak 1969 bibliography 
Tahbiv M. TA. 1962-1963, hobbies 
1970 
Tahburah ve-Tayyarut M. TA. 1962 transport and tourism 
Tahkemoni Irr. Berne-Berlin- 1910-1911 Judaic studies; 2 issues 
Jer. 
Talpioth Q. N.Y. 1943-1963 — rabbinics and Judaic studies 
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Talpiyyot 1 Berdichev, 1895 lit.; largest collection of its kind issued in those days 
Ukraine 
Talpiyyot W. Jassy (lasi), 1898 lit.; Zionist 
Romania 
Tambir Q. TA. 1960 costing and business economics 
TaRAV(Tav Resh-Ayin-Vav) 1 Jer. 1916 Erez Israel and Jerusalem in World War | 
Tarbiz Q. Jer. 1930 Judaic studies; in the first years also humanities 
Tarbut M. N.Y. 1919-1920 education 
Tarbut M. Warsaw 1922-1924 Hebrew culture and education 
Tarbut B-M. London 1944-1968 lit.; from 1940 under various names 
Tashbez F.,Irr.  T.A.- 1954 crossword 
Nahariyyah- 
Ramat Gan 
Tav-Shin A. TA. 1943-1956 _lit.; almanacs of Davar, some under different names 
Tazlil A. Haifa 1960 music research and bibliography 
Te’atron M. TA. 1953-1954 theater 
Te’atron B-M. _ Haifa 1962-1966 __ theater 
Te’atron ve-Ommanut M. T.A.-Jer. 1925-1928 theater and art 
Tefuzot Yisrael B-M. Jer. 1962 Jewish life in the Diaspora 
Tehiyyah — see also: Ha-Tehiyyah M. N.Y. 1913 lit. 
Tehumim Q. Warsaw 1937-1938 it. 
Tekhnikah u-Madda M. TA. 1937-1954 popular science 
Tekhunat ha-Ru’ah ha-Yisre’eli 1 N.Y. 1889 lit. 
Tekufatenu Q. London 1932-1933 lit. 
Tekumah Irr. N.Y. 1938-1939 education and J.N.F. 
Telamim Irr., Q. TA. 1933 organ of the moshav movement 
Telegramot Aharonot Dz TA. 1941 independent afternoon paper 
Tel-Talpiyyot Flr Vac, Hungary 1892-1938 rabbinics; interruption during years 1921-22 
Temurot M. TA. 1938 General Zionist Labor movement, afterward Liberal 
Teraklin M. TA. 1949-1965 lit. and entertainment 
Terapyah Shimmushit M Petah Tikvah 1965 physiotherapy 
Terumah 1 TA. 1925 lit.; Hebrew writers for J.N.F. 
Tesha ba-Erev — see: Ha-Olam ha-Zeh 
Tesha Tesha Tesha Irr. TA. 1953-1957 __ police (named after the tel. no 999) 
Te’urah Q. Chicago 1944-1946 — education 
Tevai Q. TA. 1965 architecture, town planning, plastic art 
Teva u-Veri’ut Q Petah Tikvah 1956 organ of vegetarians and naturalists 
Teva va-Arez — see: Ha-teva ve-ha- 
Arez 
Tevunah Irr. Memel- 1861 rabbinics; organ of the Musar movement 
Koenigsberg, 
E. Prussia 
Tevunah Irr. Kovno, 1922-1924 rabbinics 
Lithuania 1928 
Tevunah W.,F. Jer. 1932-1933 religious 
1941-1958 
Torah mi-Ziyyon Irr. Jer. 1886-1906 rabbinics 
Torat Erez Yisrael M. Jer. 1930-1955 rabbinics; some interruptions 
Torat ha-Arez Irr. Petah Tikvah 1935-1938 _rabbinics 
Turim W. TA. 1933-1934 lit. 
1938-1939 
Udim Irr. Beltsy, 1939 lit. 
Bessarabia 
Urim Irr. TA. 1935-1966 education organ of Ha-Merkaz le-Hinnukh of the Histadrut; M. 
M. from 1953 
Urim le-Horim Irr.& TA. 1946 education problems for parents; M. from 1954 
M. 
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Individual collections include the papers of Henryk 
Broder, Rafael Seligmann, Peter Sichrovsky, and Barbara Ho- 
nigmann, all journalists and authors. 

[Abraham J. Peck (2"4 ed.)] 


RUSSIA. Since Jewish life in Russia, up to the 1917 Revolu- 
tion, was regulated by a host of special laws and decrees, the 
archives maintained by the various government departments 
came to contain many files dealing with Jewish affairs in all 
their manifestations. It is difficult to estimate how much of 
this material still exists since it is almost impossible for for- 
eign scholars to obtain access. Jewish and non-Jewish schol- 
ars, who began to study the history of Russian Jewry, made 
use of such material as was accessible to them in government 
archives under the Czarist regime. In 1908 a Jewish Ethno- 
graphical Society was founded in St. Petersburg (Leningrad) 
by Salvian Goldstein, who directed its archives. After the rev- 
olution of 1917, archives were opened to scholars much more 
liberally. A great deal of material, no doubt, survives, and at 
least part of the Jewish archives may now be stored in general 
archives or libraries. The latter may also contain portions of 
Jewish archives or non-Jewish archives relating to Jews which 
the Soviets removed from their zones of occupation in East 
Germany and Poland at the end of the war, although part of 
this material was returned to its country of origin. 

The surviving archives of the Minsk community, 1825- 
1917, a portion of the rescued Vilna y1vo archives, consisting 
of 37 folders, have now been catalogued. 


POLAND. Many of the archives of the Jewish communities 
in Poland, in existence in 1939, were destroyed during World 
War 11 and its aftermath. The files maintained by the *Lodz 
community were transferred to the government archives 
there. The remnants of the *Cracow and Wroclaw (Breslau) 
archives, and of hundreds of other communities, as well as a 
vast amount of other material on the history of the Jews and 
on the Holocaust, were handed over to the Jewish Historical 
Institute in Warsaw, which was established after the war. In 
1968, however, the Institute was closed down, and its archival 
collection transferred to government and municipal archives. 
In the past few years some of the material was microfilmed 
for the canyP and Yad Vashem in Jerusalem. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. The old archive of the *Prague Jewish 
community was largely preserved until 1689 when it was de- 
stroyed in a great fire. The material which had been collected 
in the 18" century was in turn heavily damaged in the fires of 
1754 and 1773. Later, once more, documents and files accumu- 
lated in great quantity. The entire archives of the Prague com- 
munity and all its synagogues and institutions, as well as of 
several other communities —- Budejovice, Dambofice, HoleSov, 
etc. - are now stored in the Jewish Museum in Prague. In 1967 
an agreement was concluded for the microfilming of most of 
this material by caHyP. 


AUSTRIA. The *Vienna community maintained archives and 
a museum, which had been organized in 1840 by the secre- 
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tary of the community L.A. *Frankl. These archives contained 
documents relating to the history of Vienna Jews dating back 
to the 18" century, as well as the files of the community from 
its official establishment in 1890. After World War 11 the entire 
archives were deposited with the cAHyjP which is also cata- 
loging the Jewish historical material in the Austrian govern- 
ment archives. Among the Jewish archives left in Austria are 
the archives of the *Burgenland communities, which contain 
protocols and old community pinkasim and are now depos- 
ited in the government archives in *Eisenstadt. 


ENGLAND. Part of the communal records of *Norwich in 
the form of shetarot, probably kept for convenience in the lo- 
cal *archa, were transferred to the capital with other docu- 
ments and are now among the Muniments at Westminster 
Abbey (published by M.D. Davis in his Hebrew Deeds of Eng- 
lish Jews, 1888). A very substantial part of the 13"°-century ar- 
chive of the Exchequer of the Jews, very important for British 
as well as for Jewish history, is preserved in the Public Record 
Office in London, the surviving Plea Rolls are in the course 
of publication by the Jewish Historical Society of England 
(J.M. Rigg and H. Jenkinson, 3 vols., 1905-29) while the Re- 
ceipt Rolls have only been cursorily investigated. Among the 
archives of Anglo-Jewish communities in modern times, the 
most important is that of the Spanish-Portuguese commu- 
nity; it contains the records of this community from 1663 up 
to the present time (cf. L.D. Barnett, Bevis Marks Records, 2 
vols., 1940-49). The regulations of the Sephardi community 
in London (ed. 1785, p. 33) imposed on the secretary the duty 
of keeping full records of circumcisions, marriages, and buri- 
als. Archives of the major Ashkenazi synagogues in London, 
dating back to 1690 and up to 1870, are maintained in the of- 
fices of the *United Synagogue. The archives of the Western 
(formerly Westminster) Synagogue, dating back to 1767, were 
cataloged by C. Roth before their almost complete destruc- 
tion in a German air raid. The early records of the London bet 
din, dating back to the beginning of the 19 century, are in the 
Roth and Adler collections, those of the later period are pre- 
served by the bet din themselves. The complete archive of the 
minuscular community of *Penzance in Cornwall, from 1807 
down to its extinction in the early 20 century, are in the Roth 
collection (now in Leeds University). The significant archives 
maintained by a public institution are those of the *Board of 
Deputies of British Jews, founded in 1761. The *Jewish His- 
torical Society of England, founded in 1893, seeks to establish 
a central archive of British Jews (Anglo-Jewish Archives) to 
supplement the collections of the Mocatta Library (see *Li- 
braries), and has received the archives of the *Anglo-Jewish 
Association. Archives relating to the history of Zionism in 
Britain and the World Zionist Organization - when its head- 
quarters were situated in London - form part of the Central 
Zionist Archives in Jerusalem (in following cza). 


FRANCE. France does not have a central Jewish archive, but 
La Commission Frangaise des Archives Juives has been active 
since 1963 and publishes the quarterly Archives Juives (editor 
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Uvdot u-Misparim M. Jer. 1947-1969 facts and figures of the Keren Hayesod and the U.J.A. 
Uzzenu A. TA. 1949-1948 sport annual of Hapoel 
Uzzenu F& TA. 1933-1935 sport organ of Hapoel 
M. 
Va’ad Hakhamim M. Jer. 1923-1924  rabbinics 
Va-Yelakket Yosef F: Bonyhad- 1899-1918 — rabbinics 
Munkacs, 
Hungary 
WIZO... — see Ha-Ishah be-Yisrael 
Ya’ad Irr. TA. 1962 organ of Ha-No’ar ha-Oved ha-Le’ummi 
Yadan Ma’ariv A. TA. 1956 Ma’ariv annual 
Yad la-Koré B-M. TAA. 1943-1944 bibliography and librarianship 
Yad la-Koré Q. T.A.-Jer. 1946 bibliography and librarianship 
Yad la-Safran — see: Alim le- 
Bibliografyah u-le-Safranut 
Yad Vashem — see also: Yedi’ot Yad A. Jer. 1957 research on the Holocaust and Resistance 
Vashem 
Yagdil Torah Irr. Odessa, Russia 1879-1885 rabbinics 
Yagdil Torah Irr. Berlin 1890-1893  rabbinics 
Yagdil Torah W.& — Slutsk, 1908-1928 rabbinics; with interruptions; the last rabbinical periodical in 
M. Belorussia Russia 
B-M. 
& Ir. 
Yagdil Torah Irr. London 1949-1959 _— rabbinics 
Yagdil Torah Irr. TA. 1962-1965 history of Polish Jewry; Hebrew and Yiddish; 2 issues 
Yahdav M.& = TA. 1953 Ha-Kibbutz ha-Me’uhad brigade 
Ir. 
Yalkut ha-Mikhvarot Irr. TA. 1949-1966 __ bee breeding 
Yalkut ha-Mizrah ha-Tikhon M. Jer. 1935-1951 Middle East affairs 
Yalkut ha-Re’im Irr. TA. 1942-1946 lit.; organ of young writers; 4 issues 
Yalkut Ma’aravi A. N.Y. 1904 lit. 
Yalkut Magen Ir. TA. 1956 organ of the Association to Help Soviet Russian Jewry 
Yalkut Moreshet S-A. TA. 1963 research on the Holocaust; organ of the M. Anielewicz Institute for 
&A. Research on the Holocaust at Yad Mordekha 
Yalkut Tekhni B-M. TAA. 1955-1960 institute for work productivity and production 
Yalkut Vohlin Ir. TA. 1945 history of Volhynian Jews 
Yarhon ha-Avodah — see also: Ha- M. TA. 1949-1958 _labor and social security (National Insurance) 
Yarhon 
Yarhon ha-Hazzanim M. Czestochowa, 1896 song, music, hazzanut; the first of its kind in Hebrew; 4 issues 
Poland 
Yarhon ha-No’ar ha-Musikali be- M. TA. 1957-1961 music for youth 
Yisrael 
Yarhon ha-Sport M. TA. 1960-1961 sport 
Yarhon Statisti la-Shetahim ha- M. TA. 1971 Statistics figures on the occupied territories 
Muhzakim 
Yarhon Statisti le-Yisrael M.& — T.A.-Jer. 1949 statistical figures on all walks of life in Israel; some appendices 
Q. 
Yavneh M. Lvov, Galicia 1929-1931 Judaic studies and lit. 
Yavneh A. Jer. 1939-1942 Judaic studies; 3 vols. 
Yavneh Irr. Jer. 1946-1949 organ of religious academicians 
Yeda Am Irr. TA. 1948 folklore 
Yedi’on — see: Shenaton Yedi’ot 
Aharonot 
Yedi’on ha-Aguddah le-Gerontologyah _ Ir. TA. 1945 gerontology 
Yedi’ot A. Jer. 1959-1966 religious music; 8 vols. 
Yedi’ot Aharonot D. TA. 1939 independent 
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Yedi’ot Arkhiyyon u-Muze’on ha- Irr. TA. 1933-1951 history of the labor movement in Erez Israel 
Avodah 
Yedi’ot Beit Lohamei ha-Getta’ot Irr. Haifa 1951-1960 Holocaust research; organ of the Isaac Katznelson Institute for 
research on the Holocaust at kibbutz Lohamei ha-getta’ot 
Yedi’ot Erez ve-Emunah Irv. TA. 1954 religious J.N.F. 
Yedi’ot Genazim Irr. TA. 1962 documentation material on the history of Hebrew literature by the 
Genazim Institute 
Yedi’ot ha-Hevrah le-Hakirat Erez Q. Jer. 1933-1967 archaeology of Palestine and Bible lands; superseded by 
Yisrael va-Attikoteha Kadmoniyyot 
Yedi’ot ha-Makhon le-Heker ha-Shirah _ Irr. Berlin-Jer. 1933-1958 research on Hebrew poetry during the Middle Ages; from 4 vols.; 
ha-lvrit in Jer. 7 vols. 
Yedi’ot ha-Makhon le-Madda’ei ha- Q. Jer. 1925 the first publication of the Judaic Institute of the Hebrew 
Yahadut University; 2 issues; superseded by Madda’ei ha-Yahadut 
Yedi’ot ha-Mazkirut Irr. TA. 1947 Ha-Kibbutz ha-Me’uhad secretariat; appeared under various 
names 
Yedi’ot ha-Tenu’ah le-Ahdut ha- 
Avodah — see: Ahdut ha-Avodah 
Yedi’ot Tahanat ha-Nissayon Q. Rehovot-T.A. 1926-1931 agricultural research station of the Zionist movement; 4 vols. 
1936-1938 
Yedi’ot Yad Vashem Q.& Jer. 1954 Holocaust research; Yad Vashem, Jer. 
Irr. 
Yehudah vi-Yerushalayim Ir. Jer. 1877-1878 newspaper interrupted by the editors on occasion of the 
founding of Petah Tikvah; motif of settling Erez Israel; new ed. 
1955 
Yerushalayim A. Zolkiew-Lvov 1844-1845 lit. 
Yerushalayim A.& — Vienna-Jer. 1882-1919  Palestinography and history of Erez Israel; 13 vols.; the first of its 
Irr. kind in Hebrew 
Yerushalayim B-M. Cracow, Poland 1900-1901 bibliography 
Yerushalayim 1 Jer. 1913 lit.; dedicated to Jerusalem 
Yerushalayim Q. Jer. 1947-1955 history of Erez Israel and Jerusalem 
Yerushalayim A. Jer. 1965 lit.; the collection which was issued in 1968 was called Ve-li- 
Yrushalayim; a gift to those who fought in the Six-Day War 
Yeshurun (Jeschurun) A. Lvov-Breslau- 1856-1878 Judaic studies; 9 vols.; partly in German 
Bamberg 
Yeshurun M. Bucharest 1920-1923 lit. and Judaic studies 
Yokhani Irr. TA. 1961-1967 _lit.; 7 issues 
Yosef Da’at F. Andianople, 1888-1889 Judaic studies; partly in Ladino 
Turkey 
Yuval 1 Jer. 1968 studies in Jewish music 
Zarekhanut Shittufit M. TA. 1959-1969 — economics and cooperatives; afterward incorporated into Davar 
Zelilim M. Jer. 1940-1941 music and art; 6 issues 
Zelil va-Omer Q. Haifa 1957-1962 music for youth; 21 issues 
Zemannim D. Jer. 1953-1955 Progressives newspaper 
Zera’im M. Jer.-T.A. 1936 organ of Bnei Akiva, Mizrachi youth, the first two years irregular 
Zeramim W. Vilna 1931-1932 lit. 
Zeror Mikhtavim Irr. TA. 1933-1951 organ of Ha-Kibbutz ha-Me’uhad; continuation of Iggerot mi- 
Bifenim 1929-1934 
Zeror Mikhtavim li-She’elot ha- Irr. TA. 1938 pedagogical organ of Ha-Kibbutz ha-Me’uhad; change of names 
Hinnukh ha-Meshuttaf 
Zikhoronot Devrim shel ha-Aguddah rr. Jaffa 1912-1914 the first medical journal in Hebrew; 5 issues (one double) 
ha-Medizinit ha-Ivrit 
Zikhronot ha-Akademyah la-Lashon A. Jer. 1949 Hebrew language studies; until 1954; memoirs of Va’ad ha- 
ha-lvrit Lashon 
Ziklon M. TA. 1953-1963 included later in Ma’arekhet; world newspaper translations for 
soldiers 
Zillum — see: Ha-Zillum 
Zilzelei Shama 1 Kharkov, 1923 lit.; the only literary publication in Hebrew printed and edited in 
Ukraine U.S.S.R. 
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Zimrat ha-Arez Q. Jassy (lasi), 1872 lit. 

Romania 
Zion Q Jer. 1936 history of Jews 
Zion, Me’assef A. Jer. 1926-1934 history and ethnography of Jews; 6 vols. 
Zion, Yedi’ot M. Jer. 1929-1931 folklore and ethnography of Jews; 11 issues 
Zippor ha-Nefesh W. TA. 1964-1965 humor and satire 
Ziyyon Irr.& — Drohobycz, 1885, 1888 it. 

M Galicia 1896-1897 

Ziyyon A. Frankfurt 1841-1842 lit.; 2 vols. 
Ziyyon he-Hadash 1 Leipzig 1845 lit. 
Zo ha-Derekh W. TA— 1965 organ of Rakah 
Zohar M. Buenos Aires 1961-1964 lit.; joined later with Darom 
Zot ha-Arez TA. 1968 organ of the Greater Israel Movement 








NEW SQUARE, an incorporated village in Rockland County, 
southeastern New York. It has close to 6,000 residents. All its 
inhabitants are Skvera hasidim, followers of the Grand Rabbi 
(Rebbe) of Skvira, David Twersky (1940-_). The group has its 
roots in the Ukrainian town of Skvera (*Skvira). New Square 
is an anglicized version of New Skvira. 

The village was built on property purchased by the Zemach 
David Corporation, representing the then Skvera Rebbe and 
father of David, Rabbi Jacob Joseph Twersky (1900-1968), in 
1954. Twersky was the third Skvera rebbe, whose predecessors 
were descended from the Chernobyl dynasty. Immediately 
upon his arrival in America in 1948, the rebbe began to lay 
plans to establish an all-hasidic village, outside the New York 
City area, in order to better maintain their traditional lifestyle 
and beliefs. Hasidism in the United States had taken a decid- 
edly urban character and this was an attempt to build a hasidic 
community apart from the urban environment and its tempta- 
tions. After two years which the group spent in Boro Park and 
seven in the Williamsburg sections of Brooklyn, the first four 
families moved to New Square in December 1956. 

The settlement was confronted with a mixed reaction 
from the local community and the village’s early years were 
plagued with controversy centering on the Ramapo Township's 
claims that New Square's sewer and drainage facilities and road 
patterns were not in keeping with required standards. Defend- 
ers of the village, including local government leaders as well 
as rabbis representing all Jewish denominations, saw in these 
criticisms a veiled desire to prevent the ultra-Orthodox from 
settling in large numbers. 

A solution was sought by New Square leaders via incor- 
porating the community which would free it from much of the 
Town Board's control. This move was contested in the courts 
by Ramapo. After a protracted struggle, ending in New York 
State Supreme Court, the New Squarers emerged triumphant 
and the village was incorporated in 1961. 

New Square has seen rapid growth during its 50 years of 
existence, with families usually having ten or more children. 
The village is constantly expanding and was on the verge of 
having built on all its available space in the early 2000s. At- 
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tempts were made to locate another property where the rebbe’s 
followers would found a satellite community. In addition, the 
movement has a network of affiliated synagogues and schools 
in Brooklyn's Jewish centers and in major hasidic communi- 
ties worldwide, including Montreal, London, Antwerp, Jeru- 
salem, and Bene-Berak. 

The New Square community has strict standards geared 
to restricting the influences of the modern world, such as the 
banning of television, maintenance of rigorous separation of 
the sexes, and requirements that all children be educated in 
the village schools. In addition, the community requires that 
its citizens adhere to the customs of the Skvera tradition and 
follow the rebbe’s rulings. These demands upon those choosing 
to live in the village are accompanied by a welcoming open- 
ness to visitors and guests featuring extensive hospitality. New 
Square also operates a host of charitable services which ser- 
vice people throughout the metropolitan area. 

The rebbe often travels to Jewish communities around 
the world and many of his followers make pilgrimages to New 
Square to seek his counsel. 

In 1997 four New Squarers were sentenced to prison 
terms ranging from two to six years on charges of having alleg- 
edly misused federal Pell Grant monies. On January 20, 2005, 
on his last day in office, President Clinton significantly reduced 
these sentences, after he was visited several weeks before by the 
Skvera rebbe, who interceded on the men’s behalf. Defenders 
of Clinton's decision claimed that the original sentences were 
not in keeping with other similar cases of individuals who had 
channeled federal funding into non-profit institutions. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.C.Y. Gruber and Y.Y. Rosenblum, Bi-Ke- 
dushah shel Maalah (2002); Z. Holczler, “Di Ershta Chasidishe Shtat” 
(unpublished ms.). 


NEW TESTAMENT (Gr. #) katt) Stak), the Christian Holy 
Scriptures (other than the Hebrew Bible and the Apocrypha). 


Content 
“The New Testament” (NT) is the usual name for a collection of 
27 ancient Greek books concerning Jesus of Nazareth and his 
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earliest followers. It forms the second part of Christian Bibles 
following “the Old Testament,” which in Protestant Bibles con- 
tains the same books as Jewish Bibles but in a different order. 
Catholic and Orthodox Christian Bibles have their own or- 
ders of “the Old Testament” in which other ancient books are 
interspersed. Such additional books are sometimes found in 
Protestant Bibles in a separate section titled “Apocrypha” and 
placed between the two “Testaments.” Thus, whereas the extra 
books are authoritative for Catholics and Orthodox, for Prot- 
estants they have the lower status of informative and edifying 
material that bridges between the “Old” and the “New.” 

The nT begins with the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, Luke 
and John, four accounts of the activities of Jesus. The authors 
do not write under those names; the ascriptions come from 
early Christian traditions. Thus the fourth gospel’s anonymous 
writer claims to be recording the testimony of a source fig- 
ure identified only as “the beloved disciple” of Jesus. In broad 
terms, these gospels present similar versions of Jesus’ arrest, 
condemnation, death, and resurrection, but the Gospel of 
John has a markedly different account of earlier events and 
of the content of Jesus’ teaching. Consequently, the first three 
are commonly termed the “Synoptic Gospels” because of the 
ease with which they can be printed in parallel columns as a 
“synopsis.” Matthew and Luke contain versions of the virgin 
birth of Jesus to Mary (Matthew: shortly before the death of 
Herod, i.e., 4 B.c.£.) and Luke includes his visit to Jerusalem 
at age 12; otherwise only the last period of his adult life is fea- 
tured (Luke: from age “about 30” on). 

Next comes the Acts of the Apostles, which introduces 
itself as the continuation of the third gospel. In it, “apostles” 
mostly refers strictly to 12 early close disciples of Jesus. Acts 
begins with the last instructions of Jesus to his followers (af- 
ter his resurrection), his ascent to heaven from the Mount 
of Olives, and their subsequent reception of the Holy Spirit. 
Their attempts to win over other Jews lead to clashes with the 
authorities and to the dispersal of most of them elsewhere. 
But then the appearance of Jesus himself in a vision to a cer- 
tain Saul, who was their chief persecutor, turns Saul into an 
ardent follower. The latter, now called Paul, makes a series of 
journeys to the Jewish Diaspora, where his preaching about 
Jesus causes divisions among Jews but has remarkable success 
among non-Jews, especially those previously close to Juda- 
ism. He eventually returns to Jerusalem, where the followers 
of Jesus are again living peacefully among other Jews, but his 
eager style creates new clashes and leads to his arrest. After 
years of detention by the Romans in Caesarea, he is sent to 
Rome for two more years, awaiting trial, where the book ends 
rather abruptly (c. 60 C.£.). 

The next 21 books are epistles of various early Christians. 
Nine epistles to Christian communities and four to individ- 
uals announce themselves as from Paul. A 14", the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, lacks that announcement, but its conclud- 
ing statement is in Pauline style. Others come from “James” 
(1), “Peter” (2), and “Jude” (1), who calls himself “brother of 
James.” Traditionally, Peter is identified with the initial leader 
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of the followers of Jesus in Jerusalem, and James, as “brother 
of Jesus,” with their subsequent leader after Peter set out on 
his own missionary journeys. The other three epistles are tra- 
ditionally ascribed to “John,” who is identified with the source 
figure of the fourth gospel and with the author of the last book 
of the NT, Revelation, in which a certain John records a series 
of heavenly visions. These include messages to seven Chris- 
tian communities and prophecies about coming persecutions 
(mostly Roman) and the eventual end of history, in which a 
new Jerusalem descends from heaven to inaugurate the uni- 
versal rule of Jesus with God. 


Language and Style 

It is frequently, but wrongly, said that the nT books are written 
in popular Hellenistic Greek as opposed to the literary Attic 
Greek of the period. In fact, Hellenistic Greek was the lan- 
guage not merely of the populace but of learned scholars and 
officials in the Greek-speaking world created by the conquests 
of Alexander of Macedon. This scholarly language modified 
Attic by replacing its more idiosyncratic features with forms 
and words current in the wider world. The attempts of purists 
to impose the exact dialect of ancient Athens began around 
200 B.C.E., gained ground slowly, and triumphed completely 
only in the later second century c.£. 

There is indeed great variation in the language of the NT, 
reflecting the origins and genres of the various books. Thus 
in Matthew and Luke (to a lesser extent in Mark) and in the 
early chapters of Acts, much of the language has affinities to 
the “translation Greek” characteristic of the Septuagint as well 
as containing Hebraisms recognizable from rabbinic literature. 
By contrast, the introductions to Luke and Acts, the later chap- 
ters of Acts, and the Epistle to the Hebrews consist of elegant 
Hellenistic prose. Paul’s writings addressed to communities 
are composed in a brilliant epistolary style that evoked the 
admiration of Wilamowitz, the leading 20'-century author- 
ity on Greek literature. Only one book, Revelation, contains 
plain grammatical errors. The anonymous writer of the Gos- 
pel of John, however, writes in a Hellenistic Greek that is both 
very simple and very correct. 


Origins, Acceptance, and Canonization 
There is little firm evidence on which to date the precise 
composition of the nT books, except that the few Christian 
writings surviving from the early second century indicate 
knowledge of those four gospels and of collections of Pauline 
epistles. The nT books give almost no clear dates for Jesus him- 
self (Matthew and Luke, as above). Thus their dating mostly 
reflects scholarly fashion. Whereas earlier fashion dated many 
of them to the period 100-140 C.£., current fashion puts al- 
most all of them within 50-100 c.£. One leading scholar, John 
A.T. Robinson, dated them all before 70 c.£., above all because 
it is difficult to identify any NT author who is clearly aware of 
the Jewish catastrophe of that year. 

At the beginning of the second century, only the He- 
brew Bible or the Septuagint counted as inspired Scripture 
for Christians. By the end of that century, almost all the 27 
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books had widely acquired that status and Christian writ- 
ers were speaking of Scripture as “the writings of the Old 
Covenant and of the New Covenant” The contrast is derived 
from the expression “new covenant” (berit hadashah) of Jer- 
emiah 31:31 (30), which receives various interpretations (as 
kainé diathéké) in the nt books. The English names “Old 
Testament” and “New Testament” reflect the translation of 
that expression (as novum testamentum) in Latin versions 
of the NT. 

The final list, the “canon,” was established only through 
the convocation of bishops from all over the Christian world 
in Ecumenical Councils, beginning in the fourth century. Only 
in some cases can a doctrinal reason be identified for the ex- 
clusion of what are called “New Testament Apocrypha,’ such 
as other gospels and the acts of apostles not recorded in the 
canonical Acts. An interesting case is an ancient account of 
the childhood of Mary the mother of Jesus, currently called 
“the Protevangelium of James.” Although never canonized, it 
provides the source for many Christian holy sites in Israel and 
its story features in well-known traditional icons. 


History of Scholarship 

Scholarly studies of the nr fall into two main areas: edition 
of the text and analysis of the content. The widely used early 
edition of Erasmus (1517) was based on a handful of later 
manuscripts, among other defects. Later editors have em- 
ployed hundreds of Greek manuscripts as well as translations 
into other ancient languages and quotations in early Chris- 
tian writers. Today’s critical texts follow the lead of Westcott 
and Hort (1882), as updated in the many editions of Eberhard 
Nestlé and Kurt Aland. 

Through his long residence in the Netherlands (1628-49), 
the philosopher Descartes provoked probably the earliest 
harsh questioning of the content of the Bible. The “Cartesian 
method” prescribes that in order to find secure foundations 
for science, one must first reject any statement about which 
the slightest doubt can be raised. Descartes himself explic- 
itly excluded theology from such questioning, but his ardent 
Dutch disciples had fewer scruples. Especially the writings of 
Baruch *Spinoza and Balthasar Bekker provoked a massive 
controversy and scores of polemical publications in Dutch. 
Only the Latin works of Spinoza, however, had a major impact 
on the broader European public. 

In the early 19" century, the Cartesian approach gained 
ground in classical philology in Germany. Under the influence 
of Friedrich August Wolf (1759-1824) especially, it became 
fashionable to question the authenticity of works ascribed to 
ancient authors merely on the basis of inconsistencies in the 
alleged author’s style and viewpoint. For example, major dia- 
logues of Plato and a dozen speeches of Cicero (including the 
four against Catilina) were declared unauthentic. The Iliad and 
Odyssey, following Wolf, were seen as loose collections of po- 
ems by multiple authors; “Homer” was a fiction. 

This skeptical paradigm of research was at its peak in the 
middle decades of the century, when German scholars began 
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to apply the methods of classical philology to biblical studies. 
Ready targets were the differences of style and emphasis in 
the Pauline writings and the very existence of four different 
gospels, which contain evident minor discrepancies in paral- 
lel passages as well as the broader differences noted above. In 
particular, the studies of David Friedrich Strauss (1808-1874) 
and Ferdinand Christian Baur (1792-1860) provoked first fu- 
rious rejection, then cautious imitation. Both of them em- 
ployed various arguments to undermine the testimony of the 
NT authors; then they employed Hegelian dialectics to build 
up reconstructed versions of the life of Jesus, the history of 
the first Christian communities, and the process whereby the 
NT books emerged. 

By the early 20% century, classical philology had largely 
retreated from this kind of skepticism. Plato recovered his di- 
alogues and Cicero his speeches. Both the Iliad and the Od- 
yssey were now seen as brilliantly integrated compositions of 
a poetic genius; the remaining question was whether there 
was one Homer or two. In nT studies, by contrast, skepticism 
spread further, such that today its practitioners and classicists 
have difficulty in finding a basis for a shared discussion. Any- 
thing from four to 13 epistles are ascribed to Paul by different 
scholars, but using arguments of the kind that classicists to- 
day treat with great caution. 

The result is that NT scholars have amassed an impres- 
sive quantity of information about the background of the NT 
but are deeply divided over questions of the origins and con- 
tent of the books. As with Strauss and Baur, skepticism cre- 
ates room for ingenious speculations rather than firm results. 
Concomitantly, a host of methods borrowed from elsewhere, 
be it “form criticism” and “redaction criticism” or methods 
of analysis of modern literature, are employed to find lasting 
significance in these theologically authoritative texts. An ex- 
ample is the commonly maintained view that the Gospel of 
Mark is the oldest and that it was used in the composition of 
Matthew and Luke in various combinations with a lost doc- 
ument designated as “a” During the later 20 century the 
main arguments in favor of this view were undermined by 
criticism. Yet it continues to be taught, less out of conviction 
than because its critics failed to gain acceptance for any of the 
proposed alternatives. 


Relationships with Judaism 

A Jewish reader will readily note in the nt books such re- 
semblances to Jewish tradition as are evidence that they were 
written by Jews or in a Jewish milieu. A massive commentary 
on the nr from rabbinic sources was compiled by Paul Bill- 
erbeck (1922-28). Yet the significance of such relationships 
has often been minimized in skeptical scholarship. Many NT 
scholars have refused to take rabbinic literature into account 
because its earliest written source, the Mishnah (early third 
century), is “too late” for any reliable comparison. For clas- 
sical scholars, of course, the mere “lateness” of a source is ir- 
relevant; thus the main witness to Parmenides is Simplicius, 
who wrote a thousand years later. 
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Since no writing by Jesus himself is known, many schol- 
ars have advocated a “criterion of double dissimilarity” in or- 
der to ascertain the nature of his teaching. Take all his many 
sayings in the gospels one by one, they say, and set aside any 
that have parallels in Jewish tradition or later Christian writ- 
ings, since the authors of the gospels may have projected the 
latter back upon Jesus. Whatever little is left may stem from 
him. Overlooked in this Cartesian approach is that it equates 
our knowledge with our ignorance. For if a new Dead Sea 
scroll or a lost early Christian work is discovered, it may well 
contain parallels with whatever the criterion has not yet ex- 
cluded. Built into the criterion, therefore, is the assumption 
that ultimately nothing can be known about what Jesus taught, 
but that whatever he did teach was antipathetic to Judaism. 

Particular violence was done to the interpretation of Paul 
in attempts to distance him from Judaism. To this end, early 
20 century scholars invented a parody of rabbinic Judaism 
as a religion that sought salvation in an obsessive preoccupa- 
tion with the minute details of Torah observance. Paul was 
proclaimed as the liberator from all that. More recent stud- 
ies, fortunately, have demonstrated the falsity of that image 
of Judaism. Also, Paul expected Jews to remain faithful to 
Torah and rather sought to reformulate Judaism’s demands 
upon faithful non-Jews. 

Dissent from the dominance of skepticism has come 
from two directions. On the one hand, there are nT scholars 
whose original training was in classics. On the other, the re- 
newal of Jewish existence in the Land of Israel created new 
realities. Besides Israeli scholars who brought their famil- 
iarity with land, language, and tradition, there are Christian 
scholars who acquired similar familiarities by living in this 
Jewish society. A pioneer among the latter was the Anglican 
scholar Herbert Danby, whose translation of the Mishnah 
into English (1933) remains a standard. A pioneer among the 
former was Joseph *Klausner with his studies of Jesus (1929) 
and Paul (1946). His major important insight was to see that 
most characteristic of Jesus is less individual sayings, which 
have other Jewish parallels, than the ethical vision that suf- 
fuses them as a whole. 

More recently, the decades-long cooperation at the He- 
brew University between David *Flusser and Shmuel Safrai 
promoted a generation of younger Jewish and Christian schol- 
ars whose shared familiarity with both traditions transcends 
denominational affiliations. One of Flusser’s personal contri- 
butions was his pioneering use of the Dead Sea scrolls to illu- 
minate a layer of thought that underlies various nT epistles. 
Another was the realization that the normal language of the 
teaching of Jesus, and especially of his parables, was not Ara- 
maic but Hebrew, enabling a reconstruction of parts of that 
teaching through careful comparisons of the text of Luke and 
Matthew with Jewish sources. Flusser also found a novel so- 
lution to the paradox of the Gospel of Matthew, which is in 
some regards the most Judaic of the four, yet it contains the 
most severe attacks upon the Jewish people. The attacks occur 
precisely in passages that are less Hebraic, or lack parallels in 
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Luke and Mark, or give an unusual twist to parallels there. This 
Greek gospel is an adaptation of a Hebrew original by a sect of 
non-Jews who (like today’s “black Hebrews” in Dimona) felt 
that the Torah should belong to them because they were ob- 
serving the Torah far more faithfully than the Jews. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: The literature on the NT is too vast to be 
surveyed here. Since 1956 it has been recorded systematically in New 
Testament Abstracts. Besides book reviews, this journal summarizes 
articles from many periodicals both under general categories and by 
nT book, chapter, and verse. The standard Greek-English Lexicon of 
the New Testament is by .W. Danker (2000”), continuing the work 
of Walter Bauer. For the main textual issues, see the various books of 
Bruce M. Metzger. The relevant work of John A.T. Robinson is Redat- 
ing the New Testament (1976). On the paradigms of scholarship and 
their history, see Malcolm F. Lowe, “The Critical and the Skeptical 
Methods in New Testament Research,” in: Gregorianum 81 (2000), 
693-721. The problematic attitude of early 20'*-century scholarship to 
Judaism was exemplified in Emil Schuerer’s The History of the Jewish 
People in the Age of Jesus Christ; the thoroughly revised edition by G. 
Vermes, F. Millar, and M. Goodman (1973-87) eliminated Schuerer’s 
biases and provides excellent background information for the NT. 
The Flusser-Safrai approach can be seen in the series Compendia Re- 
rum Iudaicarum ad Novum Testamentum (many authors). See also 
the revised version of Flusser’s Jesus (1997) and his articles collected 
as Judaism and the Origins of Christianity (1988), edited by his pupils 
Steve Notley and Brad Young, respectively. The reevaluation of Paul 
and his relationship to Judaism is due to WD. Davies, E.P. Sanders, 
Krister Stendah and John Gager among others. 


[Malcolm FE. Lowe (2™ ed.)] 


NEWTON (Neustaedter), HELMUT (1921-2004), fashion 
photographer. Born in Berlin to a well-to-do German-Jewish 
family, Newton became a widely imitated fashion photogra- 
pher after his provocative, erotically charged photographs 
became a mainstay of Vogue and other publications. He was 
guided by a passion for the strength and allure of the female 
form and his unquenchable taste for sexual imagery, includ- 
ing the bizarre and scandalous, earning the nickname the 
King of Kink. Newton got his start in Berlin as an apprentice 
to the fashion photographer Else Simon. At 18 he fled Nazi 
Germany and moved to Singapore, then to Melbourne. Af- 
ter serving in the Australian army during World War 11, he 
opened a studio of his own and his photographs appeared in 
Australian Vogue. 

In 1961 he moved to Paris with his wife, June (known as 
the photographer Alice Springs), and made his name with 
French Vogue as well as Queen, Nova, Marie Claire, French 
Elle, Stern and Vanity Fair. He brought stylized cruelty to 
mainstream fashion. His images, often in stark black and 
white, were calculated to shock, and featured tall, blonde, 
sometimes naked women in heels, perhaps illuminated by 
headlights or trapped in a dark alley. “Fashion for me,” Newton 
once said, “is not an illustration but an idea around which to 
create a scene.” The scenes were often based on familiar por- 
nographic depictions. Bondage, sadomasochism, voyeurism, 
murder, pornography, and prostitution were exploited and 
explored. Models were dressed and used in unexpected ways: 
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in orthopedic corsets, or in wheelchairs, or on all fours wear- 
ing a dog collar. His work was closely associated with leading 
fashion designers like Yves Saint Laurent, who favored tight, 
wide-shouldered suits and long-legged models, which Newton 
embraced. His work was also associated with photographers 
like Guy Bourdin and Deborah Turbeville, and sometimes 
drew the ire of groups that felt his depictions of women could 
be demeaning and exploitive. Newton and his wife frequently 
photographed themselves and each other naked: at rest, exer- 
cising, posing, joking, bathing. 

In a 1996 interview, Newton suggested that his German 
upbringing and his experiences with the Nazis played a large 
part in his artistic philosophy. “The point of my photogra- 
phy,’ he said, “has always been to challenge myself. To go a 
little further than my Germanic discipline and Teutonic na- 
ture would permit me to.” After working as a freelancer in the 
1940s, he moved to France in the late 1950s. He kept a home in 
Monte Carlo, which was often a setting for his photographs, 
and from 1981 to his death he wintered at the Chateau Mar- 
mont hotel in Hollywood. 

Newton published ten books during his lifetime, includ- 
ing an erotic photo album in 1976 called White Women and 
in 2003 Autobiography, a memoir of his adventures through 
life, women and high-fashion photography. Shortly before his 
death he created the Helmut Newton Foundation in Berlin. 
He also picked a symbolic home for the foundation, a former 
Prussian army officers’ club that stands beside the railroad sta- 
tion where, as a teenager, he boarded a train and fled Hitler’s 
Germany. He and his wife made an initial permanent loan of 
1,000 prints of their work to the foundation. They stipulated 
that, after their deaths, their negatives and archives as well as 
all rights, royalties and income from sales of prints will go to 
the foundation. “It is my wish that the Helmut Newton Foun- 
dation be a viable and living institution, not a dead museum, 
that will financially exploit these archives,’ he said. Berlin’s 
cultural establishment embraced the foundation with enthu- 
siasm, not only for its artistic merit but also for the message 
implicit in a Berlin Jew’s decision to return home. 

Newton was fatally injured when he lost control of his 
car and crashed into a wall outside the Chateau Marmont. The 
city of Berlin offered him an honorary grave. On June 2, 2004, 
two days before the foundation's inauguration, Newton's ashes 
were laid to rest in the Friedenau cemetery in Berlin. 


[Stewart Kampel (274 ed.)] 


NEWTON-JOHN, OLIVIA (1948-_), U.K.-born, Australia- 
raised singer and actress who scored numerous top-10 pop 
and country hits in the 1970s and 1980s, including, “Physi- 
cal” and “Have You Never Been Mellow.’ Newton-John is the 
granddaughter of German Nobel Prize-winning physicist Max 
*Born, who was a friend of Albert *Einstein. In a 2004 TV in- 
terview, Newton-John said: “My mother tells me ... that there 
used to be music in the house and Einstein used to come and 
play music with my grandfather.” She has never been publicly 
identified as being Jewish. Newton-John moved to Australia 
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with her family at age five, but was back in the U.K. at age 16 
to pursue a singing career. She joined the cast of U.K. singer 
Cliff Richard’s Tv show in 1972, and began releasing record 
albums. Her first British hit was a version of Bob *Dylan’s “If 
Not for You.’ She topped the U.S. record charts for the first 
of five times in 1974 with “I Honestly Love You.” Other No. 1 
titles include: “Have You Never Been Mellow” (1975), “You're 
the One that I Want” (1978, a duet with John Travolta from 
the film Grease, in which she co-starred), and “Magic” (1980, 
from the film Xanadu). Her 1981 pop-disco song “Physical” 
spent 10 weeks at No. 1. She has not charted since 1985, but 
sang at the opening ceremony of the 2000 Sydney Olympics. 
She recuperated from breast cancer in 1992, and afterward be- 
came a spokeswoman for breast cancer awareness. Newton- 
John was recipient of the oBE (Order of the British Empire) 
from Queen Elizabeth in 1979. 

[Alan D. Abbey (24 ed.)] 


NEW YEAR. The Mishnah (rH 1:1) enumerates four sepa- 
rate days of the year, each of which is regarded as a New Year 
(Heb. *Rosh Ha-Shanah, lit. “head of the year”). The fixing 
of those dates was essential, not only for civil and political 
purposes, but for the regulations concerning the procedure 
regarding the religious injunctions connected with agricul- 
tural produce. Since, for example, the tithe had to be given of 
animal produce, the fruit from the first three years of a tree’s 
growth (*orlah) was forbidden, and the beginning and end of 
the *Sabbatical year had to be determined, it was necessary to 
lay down when the year began for those various calculations. 
With one exception (and that only according to *Bet Hillel), 
all the New Years begin on the first of the month. 

(1) The first of Nisan is the New Year for (Jewish) kings 
and for the religious calendar (for festivals). Thus if a king as- 
cended the throne during Adar, the next month would con- 
stitute the second year of his reign, and Passover is the first 
festival of the year. The Talmud (RH 7a) adds that it is also the 
New Year for the purchase of congregational sacrifices with the 
*shekalim collected in Adar, and for the renting of houses. 

(2) The first of Elul is the New Year for the tithing of cattle 
(but see the first of Tishri), i.e., tithes had to be given for all 
cattle born between the first of Elul and the 30" of Av. 

(3) The first of Tishri is the New Year for the civil calen- 
dar (including the counting of the reigns of foreign kings; see 
RH 3a-b and cf. Git. 8:5) for the Sabbatical and Jubilee years 
(plowing and planting being forbidden from that date), and 
for the year of planting of fruit and vegetables. The establish- 
ment of the first of Tishri as the religious New Year (see *Rosh 
Ha-Shanah) depends upon the statement that on that day “all 
the world is judged” (RH 1:2). According to R. Simeon and R. 
Eleazar the first of Tishri is also the New Year for the tithing 
of cattle and therefore there are only three New Years. 

(4) The first of Shevat is the New Year for trees, accord- 
ing to Bet Shammai, but Bet Hillel fixed the date as the 15" of 
Shevat, and since the halakhah is established accordingly, it 
is this date which is celebrated today (see *Tu bi-Shevat). The 
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reason given in the Talmud (RH 14a) is that on that date the 
greater part of the year’s rain has fallen. 

Only Rosh Ha-Shanah is fully celebrated, though in re- 
cent times a minor celebration has developed, especially in 
Israel, for Tu bi-Shevat. The others, as stated, are merely for 
calendrical computations. 


NEW YEAR'S CARDS. The widespread custom of sending 
Jewish New Year's cards dates to the Middle Ages, thus predat- 
ing by centuries Christian New Year’s cards, popular in Europe 
and the United States only since the 19" century. The custom 
is first mentioned in the Book of Customs of Rabbi Jacob, son 
of Moses *Moellin (1360-1427), the spiritual leader of German 
Jewry in the 14" century (Minhagei Maharil, first ed. Sabio- 
netta, 1556). Based on the familiar talmudic dictum in tractate 
Rosh ha-Shanah 16b concerning the “setting down” of one’s 
fate in one of the three Heavenly books that are opened on the 
Jewish New Year, the Maharil and other German rabbis rec- 
ommended that letters sent during the month of Elul should 
open with the blessing “May you be inscribed and sealed for 
a good year.” Outside of Germany and Austria, other Jewish 
communities, such as the Sephardi and Oriental Jews, only 
adopted this custom in recent generations. 

The German-Jewish custom reached widespread popu- 
larity with the invention - in Vienna, 1869 — of the postal card. 
The peak period of the illustrated postcard, called in the lit- 
erature “The Postal Card Craze” (1898-1918), also marks the 
flourishing of the Jewish New Year's card, produced in three 
major centers: Germany, Poland, and the U.S. (chiefly in New 
York). The German cards are frequently illustrated with bib- 
lical themes. The makers of Jewish cards in Warsaw, on the 
other hand, preferred to depict the religious life of East Euro- 
pean Jewry in a nostalgic manner. Though the images on their 
cards were often theatrically staged in a studio with amateur 
actors, they preserve views and customs lost in the Holocaust. 
The mass immigration of the Jews from Eastern Europe to 
the United States in the first decades of the 20" century gave 
a new boost to the production of the cards. Some depicted 
America as the new homeland, opening her arms to the new 
immigrants, others emphasized Zionist ideology and depicted 
contemporary views of Erez Israel. 

The Jews of 19* c. Erez Israel (“the old yishuv”), even 
prior to the invention of the postal card, sent tablets of vary- 
ing sizes with wishes and images for the New Year, often sent 
abroad for fundraising purposes. These tablets depicted the 
“Four Holy Cities” as well as holy sites in and around Jeru- 
salem. A popular biblical motif was the Binding of Isaac, often 
taking place against the background of the Temple Mount and 
accompanied by the appropriate prayer for Rosh ha-Shanah. 
Also common were views of the yeshivot or buildings of the 
organizations which produced these tablets. 

In the 1920s and 1930s the cards highlighted the acquisi- 
tion of the land and the toil on it as well as “secular” views of 
the proud new pioneers. Not only did this basically religious 
custom continue and become more popular, but the new cards 
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attest to a burst of creativity and originality on the subject 
matter as well as in design and the selection of accompany- 
ing text. Over the years, since the establishment of the State of 
Israel, the custom has continued to flourish, with the scenes 
and wishes on the cards developing as social needs and situ- 
ations changed. The last two decades of the 20" century have 
seen a decline in the mailing of New Year’s cards in Israel, su- 
perseded by phone calls or internet messages. In other coun- 
tries, especially the U.S., cards with traditional symbols are 
still commonly sent by mail, more elaborately designed than 
in the past. Thus, the simple and naive New Year’s card vividly 
reflects the dramatic changes in the life of the Jewish people 
over the last generations. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Arbel (ed.), Blue and White in Color: Vi- 
sual Images of Zionism, 1897-1947 (1997); J. Branska, ‘Na Dobry Rok 
badzcie zapisani’: Zydowskie karty noworoczne firmy Jehudia (1997); 
P. Goodman, “Rosh Hashanah Greeting Cards,” in: P. Goodman (ed.), 
The Rosh Hashanah Anthology (1970), 274-79, 356; S. Mintz and S. 
Sabar, Past Perfect: The Jewish Experience in Early 20" Century Post- 
cards (1998); idem, “Between Poland and Germany: Jewish Religious 
Practices in Illustrated Postcards of the Early Twentieth Century,’ in: 
Polin: Studies in Polish Jewry, 16 (2003), 137-66; idem, “The Custom 
of Sending Jewish New Year Cards: Its History and Artistic Develop- 
ment, in: Jerusalem Studies in Jewish Folklore, 19-20 (1997/98), 85-110 
(Heb.); E. Smith, “Greetings From Faith: Early 20" c. American Jew- 
ish New Year Postcards,” in: D. Morgan and S.M. Promey (eds.), The 
Visual Culture of American Religions (2001), 229-48, 350-56; D. Tar- 
takover, Shanah Tovah: 101 Kartisei Berakhah la-Shanah ha-Hadashah 
(Heb., 1978); M. Tzur (ed.), Ba-Shanah ha-Baah: Shanot Tovot min 
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NEW YORK CITY, foremost city of the Western Hemi- 
sphere and largest urban Jewish community in history; pop. 
7,771,730 (1970), est. Jewish pop. 1,836,000 (1968); metropoli- 
tan area 11,448,480 (1970), metropolitan area Jewish (1968), 
2,381,000 (including Nassau, Suffolk, Rockland, and West- 
chester counties). (For later population figures, see below: 
1970-2006.) 
This article is arranged according to the following out- 
line: 
1654-1870 
DUTCH COLONIAL PERIOD 
ENGLISH COLONIAL PERIOD 
REVOLUTIONARY PERIOD 
EARLY AMERICAN PERIOD 
CIVIL WAR 
1870-1920 
MIGRATION AND POPULATION GROWTH 
ECONOMY 
COMMUNAL LIFE 
CULTURAL LIFE 
POLITICS AND CIVIC AFFAIRS 
1920-1970 
DEMOGRAPHY 
ECONOMIC ACTIVITIES 
POLITICAL AND CIVIC LIFE 
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COMMUNAL, RELIGIOUS, CULTURAL, AND EDUCATIONAL 
AFFAIRS 
CULTURE 
1970-2006 
DEMOGRAPHY 
POLITICAL AND CIVIC LIFE 
BUSINESS AND ECONOMICS 
REAL ESTATE AND HOUSING 
CULTURE 
RACE RELATIONS 
UJA-FEDERATION AND ITS ROLE IN THE COMMUNITY 
RUSSIAN JEWS 


NEIGHBORHOODS 
Boro Park 
Upper West Side 
Washington Heights 
Williamsburg 
1654-1870 


DUTCH COLONIAL PERIOD. The arrival of some 23 *Sephardi 
and Ashkenazi Jews on the French privateer St. Catherine early 
in September 1654 marked the end of a tortuous journey that 
began earlier in the year when they left Recife, Brazil, after 
helping in the unsuccessful defense of the Dutch possession 
from Portuguese attack, rather than stay and face the Inquisi- 
tion. The director general of New Netherland, Peter Stuyves- 
ant, and the dominie Johannes Megapolensis tried to refuse 
haven to the penniless and tired refugees. They protested to 
the Dutch West India Company against the possible settle- 
ment of a “deceitful race” who professed an “abominable re- 
ligion” and whose worship at the “feet of Mammon” would 
threaten and limit the profit of loyal subjects of the company. 
While Stuyvesant’s plea was under consideration, other Jews 
including David de Ferrara and Abraham de *Lucena arrived 
in the spring of 1655. The population as a whole accepted the 
group. Instructions from the Dutch West India Company fol- 
lowed letters written by the Jews to their coreligionists in the 
company, which directed that newcomers be permitted to live, 
trade, and travel in New Netherland, and, in effect, to have 
the same privileges enjoyed in the Netherlands. Probably in 
deference to Stuyvesant, and because of the small size of the 
Jewish colony, the Jews, although permitted a burial ground, 
were not allowed to build a synagogue. 

Despite the orders of the company, the newcomers faced 
other obstacles. The right to trade with some areas, includ- 
ing Albany, was denied as were rights to serve in the militia 
in lieu of paying a special tax, to own land, and to engage in 
retail trades like baking. These restrictions were all put forth 
by Stuyvesant. The Jews’ response was twofold. The first took 
the form ofa series of petitions drawn by Abraham de Lucena, 
Salvador dAndrada, and Jacob Cohen Henriques addressed 
to the company in 1655 and 1656. The answers were affirma- 
tive. Burgher right, the right to conduct retail and wholesale 
trade in New Amsterdam, was extended to Jews in 1657, and 
the right to hold property was also upheld. Some Jews fought 
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Stuyvesant on his own ground. Asser *Levy and Jacob *Bar- 
simon (who had arrived with Solomon Pietersen in August 
1654, prior to the main body of settlers) began a successful 
court action in November 1655 to permit Jews to serve in 
the militia in lieu of the payment of a special derogatory tax. 
Thus the Jews gained primary civil rights within a few years 
of settlement. 

Having secured a foothold, the first Jews began the task of 
sustaining themselves. While economic opportunity was quite 
limited compared with those in the more stable, secure, and 
richer markets of Europe and the Caribbean, the average Jew 
managed well. In 1655 Jewish taxpayers paid 8% of the cost of 
the Palisade or “Waal,” later the site of Wall Street, while they 
made up only about 2% of the assessed population. Asser Levy 
became the most prominent and successful merchant. He built 
a prosperous real estate business, had a kosher butcher shop, 
and won the right to participate in the citizens’ guard. Another 
member of the founding group, Levy, a butcher and tanner 
by trade, carried on his business just outside the city’s wall. 
He expanded his interests to real estate and trade within the 
city, as well as in communities along the Hudson River. Levy 
was one of the few pioneer Jews who remained and died in 
the province and whose descendants could be traced to 18*- 
century New York. 


ENGLISH COLONIAL PERIOD. The surrender of New Am- 
sterdam to the British in 1664 brought a number of changes 
to the Jewish settlement. Generally, civil and religious rights 
were widened. Jews were permitted to hold and be elected to 
public office and restrictions on the building of a synagogue 
were lifted. While there is some evidence that a synagogue ex- 
isted as early as 1695, it was undoubtedly a private home used 
for this purpose by the Jewish community. Shearith Israel, the 
first congregation in New York, was probably organized in 
about 1706. Between 1729 and 1730 the congregation erected 
the first synagogue, a small building on Mill Lane - known 
also as Mud Lane - the site of present South William Street. 
This event occurred some 75 years after the original settle- 
ment and was an indication of its permanence as well as of 
the acceptance by English authority of the Jewish economic 
and social position. Interestingly, the London and Curacao 
communities, which were also founded in 1654, had built syn- 
agogues within a few years of their founding. The hesitancy 
of New York Jews was probably due to the smallness of their 
numbers, as well as to the transient nature of their status and 
to governmental opposition. 

The roots of the colony depended upon its economic 
viability. Jewish merchants took a major interest in overseas 
trade, partly because ocean traffic negated somewhat onerous 
local control and requirements and partly because it provided 
a measure of freedom that allowed them to use their special 
skills. Movement from place to place was its own protection: 
investments were widespread and thus less vulnerable. The 
transient, wandering Jew was an answer to the ghetto and 
enclosing walls, for he was more difficult to tax and to ghet- 
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toize. He carried his wealth with him, and he had knowledge 
of languages — Hebrew, Yiddish, German, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Dutch. In the correspondence of Nathan Simson, there are 
letters written in three and sometimes four languages. Sim- 
son had knowledge of the international market, and his kins- 
men were in the Caribbean, Italy, Spain, the Near East, and 
India. This provided an opportunity not usually afforded the 
restricted Catholic or Protestant. Certain markets were spe- 
cialties. When in 1699 Governor Bellomont wanted a bag of 
jewels that had been seized from an accused pirate appraised, 
he “ordered a Jew in town to be present, he understanding 
Jewells well” 

Jews concentrated on such commodities as conditions 
required. They were among the first to introduce cocoa and 
chocolate to England and were heavily engaged in the coral, 
textile, and slave trades, and at times had virtual monopolies in 
the ginger trade. They are also said to have introduced whale- 
oil spermaceti candles to the colonies. In 1701 Jewish mer- 
chants accounted for 12% of those engaged in overseas trade, 
though they represented only about 2% of the general popula- 
tion. In 1776 they were less than 1% of the population and less 
than 1% of the overseas merchants. The decline of the over- 
seas trade indicated not only that New York Jews had become 
rooted but also that they had found other means of earning a 
living. The colonial transience gave way to permanence. 

During this process Jews struggled to obtain full citizen- 
ship, especially as it applied to trade. The Jew who wished to 
engage in overseas or wholesale trade had to face the ques- 
tion of his status, whether he was a citizen or an alien. As a 
citizen, except for some ambiguity with respect to his right to 
vote or hold office, he was allowed most rights including the 
right to trade. Since the English accepted Dutch citizenship 
equally with English, Jews who were burghers of New Amster- 
dam, as well as native-born colonists, continued to be citizens 
under British rule. The problems facing aliens, the status of 
the majority of Jews, were clearly set forth in the Trade and 
Navigation Acts passed between 1650 and 1663. This central 
body of British law applying to the colonies was intended not 
only to foster mercantilism but also to prevent the encroach- 
ment upon trade by “Jews, French and other foreigners.” Un- 
der these acts aliens could not engage in British commerce 
without severe penalty. 

The necessity for some form of citizenship became obvi- 
ous by the Rabba Couty affair. In November 1671 Couty’s ship 
Trial was condemned by the Jamaica Vice-Admiralty Court 
on the ground that Couty, a Jew, was by definition a foreigner. 
In appealing the decision in England to the Council of Trade 
and Plantations, Couty obtained certificates from Governor 
Lovelace of New York indicating that he had been a free bur- 
gher of New York for several years. On this evidence and the 
fact that the ship and crew were English, the council held the 
sentence illegal. Those Jews, therefore, who could prove na- 
tive birth did not need to bother with naturalization proceed- 
ings, but the alien Jew had to become a citizen if he was to 
engage in foreign trade. In general, however, the Jews in New 
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York found that the procurement of naturalization, the right 
to trade and hold property, and the right of inheritance were 
not too difficult to obtain. Merchants in England were rarely 
naturalized; mostly they were endenizened - i-e., they could 
trade, but not hold real estate. In New York, on the other hand, 
46 Jews were naturalized but only six endenizened. Freeman- 
ship, the right to engage in retail trade, was also relatively easy 
to obtain, despite instances of prohibition. Forty-seven Jews 
were made freemen between 1688 and 1770. 

The decline of the overseas trade brought a correspond- 
ing increase in the numbers of Jews who were local retailers 
and craftsmen. They sold a wide range of goods, such as guns 
(especially during war), rum, wine, ironware, glass, furs, and 
foodstuff. Such merchants as Jacob Franks, Rodrigo *Pacheco, 
Judah *Hays, and Sampson *Simson often advertised their 
wares in newspapers. They were frequently in partnership with 
non-Jews, including members of the Livingston, Cuyler, and 
Alexander families. In some instances such partnerships de- 
veloped into long friendships, as was the case of Rodrigo Pa- 
checo with James Alexander. Myer *Myers, made freeman in 
1746, became a noted silversmith and goldsmith whose work 
was much in demand and is displayed today in many muse- 
ums. Benjamin *Etting, also a goldsmith, was made a freeman 
in 1769; Michael Solomon *Hays in 1769 was a watchmaker; 
and Abraham Isaacs in 1770, a tailor. These occupations 
were not found in the period of initial settlement, and there 
were few Jews in the professions during this period. Dr. Elias 
Woolin was in the city in 1744, but there were no Jewish mem- 
bers of the bar, though Jews represented about 10% of the liti- 
gants in the various courts. In addition, some Jews were not 
successful financially. A number, including Isaac Levy, Moses 
Hart, and Michael Jacobs, became insolvent debtors. Some 
were jailed and others, like Aaron Machado and Abraham 
Myers Cohen, were written off as bad debts. 

During the period of British control Jewish merchants 
were able to hold many positions of responsibility. Jacob 
*Franks and his son David were provision agents for the 
Crown during the French and Indian War. Sampson Simson 
was a member of the group that received the charter for the 
Chamber of Commerce in 1770. Perhaps the highest position 
held by a Jew in colonial New York was that of colonial agent 
representing the colony’s interests in Parliament. This post was 
given to Rodrigo Pacheco in 1731. Daniel and Mordecai Go- 
mez served as Spanish interpreters to the Supreme Court in 
New York. A number of Jews were elected to office, generally 
as constables or assessors. Members of the Hays family made 
the constabulary something of a tradition. For Jewish citizens, 
Christian oaths necessary for office, voting, and naturalization 
were often modified or eliminated. It was quite unusual for 
Jews to hold office in the other colonies, and the fact that they 
did in New York was an indication of the cosmopolitan nature 
of the colony and its general acceptance of the Jewish commu- 
nity. There was no ghetto and little overt anti-Jewish feeling. 
Most of the Jewish population lived in the area below Wall 
Street, generally in the Dock and South wards facing the East 
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B. Blumenkranz). The following important archives are in the 
possession of Jewish bodies: (a) the archives of the central Jew- 
ish *Consistoire and of the *Paris Jewish Consistoire, which 
contain documents beginning with the year 1808. The archives 
of the *Lyons Consistoire have also been preserved. On the 
other hand, the archives of the *Marseilles and *Colmar’s Con- 
sistoire have been destroyed; little is left of the *Besancon and 
*Bayonne archives, and only a part of those of Bas Rhin and 
Moselle. The community archives still in existence generally 
do not date back beyond the French Revolution or the middle 
of the 19» century. Sometimes, the Jewish community archives 
were deposited with the general archives, such as the archives 
of the *Metz community, in the archives of the department of 
Moselle, or of *Bordeaux, now in the municipal archives. An 
outstanding collection was established by the Society for the 
History of the Jews of *Alsace-Lorraine, now deposited with 
the archives of the Department of the Bas Rhin in Strasbourg. 
Various collections and parts of important archives, in original 
or microfilm, are also kept by the canyjp; the archives relat- 
ing to the history of Zionism in France and of French Zionist 
personalities are deposited with the cza. (b) From its incep- 
tion in 1860 the Alliance Israélite Universelle has preserved 
the correspondence with its branch offices and educational 
institutions in the Middle East, reports submitted to it, min- 
utes of its board meetings, etc. Its files contain original mate- 
rial which is of importance not only for the history of the Al- 
liance, but also for that of the Jews, especially in Muslim and 
East European countries. Confiscated by the Nazis during the 
war, the archives were for the greater part returned to France, 
put into order, and cataloged. Parts of them were microfilmed 
by the canyp and the cza. 


ITALY. General archives, especially those of north Italian 
cities, contain important historical records relating to Jews. 
Jewish community archives were once particularly ample and 
well-organized. They have suffered however from neglect in 
some places, and from the effects of war in others. Thus, the 
very ample archives of the community of *Venice were dis- 
persed through carelessness in the period before World War 11; 
those of *Leghorn were destroyed as a result of bombing in 
World War 11. Some Jewish communities have in their pos- 
session various single documents going back to the Middle 
Ages, and continuous records (pinkasim) starting in the 17" 
and, especially, the 18” centuries. Some of these have been 
put in order and cataloged — those of *Rome, which cover the 
period 1536-1627 and are now in the Archivio Urbino in the 
Capitol (see A. Berliner, Censur und Konfiskation ... (1891), 
4), published by A. Milano and R. Bachi (1929), and those of 
*Mantua, compiled by Bonaiuoto Isaac Levi from 1782 to 1810 
(unpublished). A summary list of documents, preserved in the 
archives of the Jewish community of Ancona, was published 
by C. Rosenberg in the Corriere Israelitico in 1912-14. Edgardo 
Morpurgo published in the Corriere Israelitico (1910-13; also 
repr.) a survey of the documents and monuments of the Jews 
in the province of Venice, indicating the archivistic material - 
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including that in private possession — available for this part of 
Italy, which once had numerous small communities. A series 
of registers of contracts drawn up (in Hebrew) by Jewish no- 
taries in Rome in the 15‘*-17' centuries are preserved in the 
civic archives (see also Berliner, Serid me-Ir in Kobez-al- Yad, 
5, 1893). A catalog of the archives of the *Florence commu- 
nity, in part deposited in the Archivio di Stato, was published 
by R. Gottheil (REJ, 51-52, 1906), amended and enlarged by 
U. Cassuto (R1, 3 (1906)). The archives of the *Reggio Emilia 
community are kept by the municipal archives; material from 
the *Verona community archives was transferred to the Na- 
tional and University Library in Jerusalem and cataloged by 
S. Simonsohn (Zion, 35, 1960). 


GREECE. The bulk of the ancient Jewish archives of *Salonika 
were destroyed in the great fire of 1917; those of other com- 
munities were less significant. 


THE NETHERLANDS. Apart from the material contained in 
the government and municipal archives, the history of Dutch 
Jews is contained in the records maintained by two major 
Jewish archives — the archives of the Spanish-Portuguese (In- 
ventory by W.C. Pieterse, 1964) and those of the Ashkenazi 
communities of Amsterdam. Both are deposited with the 
Amsterdam municipal archives, and a large part has been mi- 
crofilmed for the canyjp. The relations with Erez Israel main- 
tained by Jews in Holland and Germany, from the beginning 
of the 19" century, find expression in the archives of the pe- 
kidim ve-amarkalim of which 15 volumes, containing the cop- 
ies of outgoing letters, have been preserved and are now being 
published by J. Rivlin. [Alexander Bein] 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. In 2004, the American Jew- 
ish community celebrated its 350'* anniversary with a breath- 
taking number of lectures, exhibits, and programs across 
the United States, highlighted by a major exhibition entitled 
“From Haven to Home: 350 Years of Jewish Life in America” 
with exhibit materials lent by the Library of Congress, the Na- 
tional Archives and Records Administration, the American 
Jewish Historical Society, and the Jacob Rader Marcus Center 
of the American Jewish Archives. 

The 2004-5 commemoration was in many respects far 
different than the two previous national celebrations in 1904, 
marking the 250‘ anniversary, and 1954, marking the 300". 

Each of these commemorations was held in the midst of 
crises within American and general Jewish life. In 1904, anti- 
immigration forces were already at work seeking to close the 
doors of America to the millions of persecuted and poverty- 
stricken East European Jews seeking to enter a land where “the 
streets were paved with gold” 

In 1954, a still traumatized American Jewish community 
was in the emotional grip of the losses incurred by European 
Jewry during the Holocaust and the struggles of the recently 
created State of Israel. 

But 2004 was a different story. American Jewry was a 
secure, affluent, and well-educated community, perhaps the 
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River, mixed among their Christian neighbors. Jacob Franks 
lived off Coenties Slip and Asser Levy on Stone Street, as did 
Jacob Acosta. The burial ground off present-day Chatham 
Square was also on the East Side, at the end of Pearl Street, 
the main road through that part of town. In 1748 the Swedish 
naturalist Peter Kalm, then residing in the colony, wrote that 
Jews “enjoyed all the privileges common to the other inhabit- 
ants of the town or the province.” 

Precise census figures are not generally available, but for 
most of the 17" and 18' centuries Jews represented 1% to 2% 
of the total New York City population. In 1700 there were 17 
households listed in the assessment rolls; estimating this at six 
per family, there were about 100 individuals, or 2% of the gen- 
eral population of 4,500. In 1722, 20 households are named, or 
about 14%. A peak of 31 families was recorded in 1728, about 
2.3% of the general population of 8,000. This was followed by 
a gradual decline to 19 families in 1734, or 1.2%. In that year 
Jews paid 1.9% of the city’s taxes; in 1722 they had paid 2%. As 
a group they were seemingly slightly more affluent than their 
neighbors. After 1734 there are no extant assessment lists for 
New York City, so population figures are questionable, but it 
is fairly safe to rely on the 1% figure for the remaining period, 
although it may have been more. 

Congregation Shearith Israel provided a cohesive force. 
Not the least of its functions was to provide a secular educa- 
tion, for there were no public schools. Religious subjects, as 
well as arithmetic and English, were taught by itinerant teach- 
ers. Moses Fonseca, for example, was brought in from Curacao 
to be a hazzan as well as teacher. There were strong pressures 
for intermarriage. The limited number of Jews and hostility 
between Sephardim and Ashkenazim, plus a basic tolerance, 
created an atmosphere conducive for intermarriage. In 1742 
Phila Franks, daughter of Jacob and Abigail Franks, one of the 
most noted Jewish families, married Oliver Delancey, an aris- 
tocrat and an Episcopalian. A few months later her brother 
David married Margaret Evans of Philadelphia; their children 
were baptized. By the eve of the American Revolution the pi- 
oneer Jewish citizens - the Pinheiros, De Mesquitas, Asser 
Levys, and their descendants — had all but disappeared from 
the New York scene. 


REVOLUTIONARY PERIOD. The advent of the American Rev- 
olution found the Jewish community divided. In the past Jews 
had expressed their fealty to the Crown by word and deed. 
Numbers of Jews served in the colonial wars. Samuel Myers 
Cohen, Jacob Franks, and others were in the militia during the 
King George War, Abraham Solomon died in service during 
the French and Indian War, and others had served aboard pri- 
vateers. Some, like members of the Franks family, were com- 
missary agents for the British government. New York Jews, 
however, along with many others, sensed the emancipatory 
action of the Revolution and the possibility of full civil and 
political rights. Between 1768 and 1770 some 11 Jewish mer- 
chants, including Samuel *Judah, Hayman *Levy, and Jonas 
*Phillips, signed Non-Importation Articles that sought repeal 
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of the Townshend Acts, which placed duties on the importa- 
tion of tea, paper, lead and paint among other articles. The 
conquest of the city by the British in 1776 caused many Jews 
to flee to unoccupied places, such as Philadelphia and several 
locations in Connecticut. One supporter of the American 
cause was Haym *Solomon, who for a time was imprisoned 
by the British as a spy. Hazzan Gershom Mendes *Seixas fled 
to Philadelphia and helped found Congregation Mikveh Israel 
there. Others, confident of British justice, chose to stay, and 
the congregation carried on services during the occupation. 
Among the Loyalists was Abraham Wagg, who left for England 
in 1779 and attempted reconciliation between the contending 
factions. Uriah *Hendricks, a noted merchant, remained loyal. 
David Franks was accused by Congress of being a Loyalist and 
relieved of his commissary rights with the American govern- 
ment. He held a similar post under the British. He also left for 
England, but returned after the war for a time. The majority 
of Jews preferred a neutral position in the conflict, partly in 
fear of the consequences of a wrong guess. Jews sympathetic 
with the British cause knew what to expect from England but 
did not know what their status would be under the new gov- 
ernment. Patriotic Jews, on the other hand, looked forward 
to a new freedom. 


EARLY AMERICAN PERIOD. The end of the Revolution 
brought many distinct changes. Civil liberties, often a matter 
of governmental whim under the English, became part of the 
New York State constitution. Opportunities were expanded 
and new fields opened. Within a decade after the Revolution, 
Judah Zuntz and Solomon *Simson were admitted to the bar. 
In 1792 Benjamin *Seixas and Ephraim *Hart were among the 
founders of the New York Stock Exchange. Gershom Mendes 
Seixas served as a trustee of Columbia College from 1784 to 
1814, and was one of 14 ministers who participated at George 
*Washington’s first inaugural in April 1789, and Col. David M. 
Franks was one of the marshals in charge of the processional at 
the inaugural. Among the first Jewish graduates of Columbia 
College was Sampson Simson in 1800. Walter Judah, admit- 
ted to the college in 1795, also attended the medical school. He 
died while treating the sick during the yellow fever epidemic of 
1798. In 1818 Governor De Witt Clinton attended the opening 
of Shearith Israel when the congregation rebuilt the synagogue 
on the Mill Street site. No colonial governor is known to have 
ever shown such deference to the community. 

The Revolution reduced the Jewish population to less 
than 1% of the population. It remained at that level until the 
1830s and 1840s, when an influx of German and Polish Jews 
caused a sudden rise to perhaps 15,000 in 1847 and to some 
40,000, or approximately 4%, on the eve of the Civil War. Re- 
placing the old and for the most part extinct pioneer genera- 
tion were mostly German Jews, such as Harmon *Hendricks, 
son of Uriah, a mid-18'-century immigrant, who established 
possibly the first copper-rolling mill in the country in 1813. 
One of the distinctive changes in postwar New York was Jew- 
ish involvement in the political life of the community, perhaps 
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best seen in the career of Mordecai Manuel *Noah. Born in 
Philadelphia in 1785, he entered public service as consul to 
Tunis in 1813. He became a member of the Democratic Party 
and was elected high sheriff of New York in 1821, surveyor of 
the port from 1829 to 1833, and judge of the Court of Sessions 
in 1841. In 1825 he started the unsuccessful Jewish settlement 
of Ararat on the Niagara River. As editor of the newspaper The 
Evening Star during the 1830s, he broke with Andrew Jackson 
and became a founder of the Whig and Nativist parties. His 
espousal of Jewish causes and his involvement with politics 
reflected a distinct example of the interests of the commu- 
nity. His funeral in 1851 was attended with the most elaborate 
ceremony by the Jewish settlement. The publishers Naphtali 
*Phillips and Naphtali *Judah were powers in the Tammany 
Society in the first two decades of the 19" century. Mordecai 
*Myers was elected to the state assembly in 1829 and 1831, while 
Emanuel B. *Hart was elected to the House of Representatives 
in 1851. He also held the posts of surveyor of the port and 
president of the Board of Aldermen. Greater social mobility 
of the Jews after the Revolution could be seen in their move- 
ment uptown from the area below Wall Street into other parts 
of the city. Sampson *Isaacs and Naphtali and Benjamin Judah 
lived in the Third Ward, the present-day Greenwich Village. 
The residences of Jacob B. *Seixas and Asher Marx were lo- 
cated on the newly burgeoning East Side. The lower midtown 
area was the residence of Henry Hyman, Isaac *Moses, and 
Hayman *Seixas. The wealthiest Jews and non-Jews resided a 
little below and a little above Wall Street. Harmon Hendricks, 
probably the richest Jew of early 19'8-century New York, lived 
at 61 Greenwich Street. Near him, on this “quality lane,” re- 
sided the almost equally wealthy Solomon J. *Isaacs, Lewis 
Marks, and Mrs. Isaac Moses. 

The changing character of the community was also evi- 
dent in the changing religious organization. In 1825 a group 
of Ashkenazi Jews, led by Barrow E. Cohen and Isaac B. *Kur- 
sheedt, complaining of its formality and control, broke away 
from the parent body, Shearith Israel, and formed the Bnai 
Jeshurun Congregation. In 1828 another dissenting group of 
Dutch, German, and Polish Jews broke from Bnai Jeshurun 
and formed the Congregation Anshe Chesed. In 1839, Polish 
members of these two groups formed Congregation Shaarey 
Zedek. Other German Jews formed Shaarey Hashamayim in 
1839, Rodeph Shalom in 1842, and Temple Emanu-E]l in 1845. 
Dutch Jews established Bnai Israel in 1847 and French, Shaarey 
Brocho in 1851. The proliferation of congregational organiza- 
tions and divisions of the Jewish community were due partly 
to the new freedom resulting from the Revolution. At first, 
these new congregations used a number of privately owned 
buildings before erecting their own synagogue buildings in 
what became a period of synagogue construction. The old Mill 
Street synagogue was sold by Shearith Israel in 1833 and a new 
building was erected on Crosby Street. In addition, there were 
five major synagogue structures in New York by 1860: Bnai Je- 
shurun on Greene Street, Shaarey Tefilah on Wooster, Anshe 
Chesed on Norfolk Street, Temple Beth El on 33" Street, and 
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Rodeph Shalom on Clinton Street. In the 1850s Anshe Chesed 
was the largest congregation in the United States. By the Civil 
War, Temple Emanu-El and Shearith Israel were the wealthi- 
est and most influential of the congregations. 

Religious organizations produced a number of distin- 
guished leaders. Samuel M. *Isaacs, an English Jew who ar- 
rived in New York in 1839, was hazzan and possibly the first 
regular preacher in New York City. He was engaged as hazzan 
by Bnai Jeshurun and Shaarey Tefilah. From 1859 he edited the 
Jewish Messenger, one of the most influential Jewish periodi- 
cals. Jacques Judah *Lyons, the hazzan of Shearith Israel in 
the 1840s, compiled material for a proposed history of Jews in 
America, a task he did not complete. The first ordained rabbis 
arrived in the 1840s from Europe. Among them was Leo Mer- 
zbacher who ministered to Anshe Chesed and Rodeph Sha- 
lom and helped in establishing the Reform Temple Emanu- 
El, where he delivered sermons, attended official functions, 
and assisted in the education of the children. Others included 
Dr. Max *Lilienthal, considered the most capable preacher in 
German, and Dr. Morris J. *Raphall, who had a distinguished 
career with generally German congregations. Hazzanim with 
excellent singing voices who enhanced the synagogue ser- 
vices included Leon Sternberger of Warsaw and Ignatius Rit- 
terman of Cracow. 

The period after the Revolutionary War also saw the 
start of mutual-aid societies and landsmanshaften, which 
generally began as burial societies (hevra kaddisha). The He- 
brah Gemilut Hasadim, organized at Shearith Israel in 1786, 
disbanded in 1790. As a successor, Rabbi Gershom Mendes 
Seixas founded Hebrah Hesed Vaemet in 1802, an organiza- 
tion still in existence. In 1826 Bnai Jeshurun formed the He- 
brah Gemilut Hesed, known as the Hebrew Mutual Benefit 
Society, the forerunner of many such societies. The first pres- 
ident of this important group was Isaac B. Kursheedt. Anshe 
Chesed helped organize several societies, including the Mon- 
tefiore Society in 1841. 

Numerous fraternal orders began, the most important 
being the Independent Order *B’nai B'rith, founded in 1843 
by 12 men, including Henry Jones, Isaac Rosenberg, and R.M. 
Roadacher. It combined mutual aid and fraternal features in 
an effort to bring harmony and peace among Jews. The groups 
spread rapidly with lodges and memberships throughout the 
country. Another such society was the Hebrew Benevolent 
Society, established in 1822 with Daniel Jackson as its first 
president. He was succeeded by John I. Hart and Roland M. 
Mitchell. (These names are an indication of the difficulty 
of identifying Jews during this period.) In 1820 women of 
Shearith Israel had organized a Female Hebrew Benevolent 
Society. In 1844 the German Hebrew Benevolent Society, a 
more narrowly based Landsleute group, was formed. These 
groups worked so well that by the eve of the Civil War few, if 
any, Jews had to apply to city institutions for aid. The Hebrew 
Benevolent Society and German Hebrew Benevolent Society 
united just prior to the Civil War, but other groups continued 
to maintain independence. Under the urging of Rev. Samuel 
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Isaacs in the Jewish Messenger and Dr. Samuel *Adler of Tem- 
ple Emanu-El, the Hebrew and German societies formed the 
Hebrew Orphan Asylum in 1859. 

For years after the Revolution there were demands for a 
Jewish hospital. It was not until 1852, however, that Sampson 
Simson, with the assistance of Shearith Israel and Shaarey Tef- 
ilah and a group of native and English Jews, founded “Jews’ 
Hospital in the City of New York.” This became known as 
Mount Sinai in 1866. Contributions from Judah *Touro of New 
Orleans and N.K. Rosenfeld of Temple Emanu-El, among oth- 
ers, helped in the construction of the building in 1853. Poor 
patients were given free treatment. The staff, as well as patients, 
were Jewish and non-Jewish. 

Young men’s Jewish groups also became part of the so- 
cial scene of 19'h-century New York and reflected a universal 
interest in education and its dissemination, so much a part of 
Jacksonian America. In 1852 a Hebrew Young Men's Literary 
Society was founded. A splinter group formed the Philod- 
ocean Society, and in 1854 another group formed the Touro 
Literary Institute. Other groups included the Montefiore Lit- 
erary Association and the Washington Social Club. In 1858 
the Young Men’s and Touro groups merged to form the He- 
brew Young Men's Literary Society. Jews also organized mili- 
tary organizations that had strong social overtones. These 
included Troop K, Empire Hussars, and the Young Men’s La- 
fayette Association. Most of these social organizations, which 
included the Cultur Verein and Sange Verein, were formed as 
landsmanshaften, i.e., Young Men of Germany, Polish Young 
Men, etc. The Harmonie Club of German Jews is still in exis- 
tence. Various members of these socially and culturally con- 
scious organizations joined B'nai Brith before the Civil War 
and in 1850 also founded the Maimonides Library Associa- 
tion. This was a large library, housed on Orchard Street, and 
it was open to the public. Elaborate balls, dinners, and charity 
concerts did much to enliven New York Jewish society. The 
annual ball of the Young Men's Hebrew Benevolent Society 
was first held in 1842, and the annual dinners of the Hebrew 
and German Hebrew Benevolent Societies were highlights of 
the social season. 

The flourishing of New York Jewish society found expres- 
sion in the rise not only of community organizations but also 
of the press. The late 18'-century bookseller and publisher 
Benjamin Gomez was joined in his profession by Naphtali 
Phillips, publisher of the National Advocate, and Solomon 
Jackson, publisher of the first Jewish periodical in the United 
States, a monthly entitled The Jew (issued from 1823 to 1825). 
The first successful Jewish periodical was Robert Lyon’s The 
Asmonean (1848-58), which published the debates between 
Jewish leaders over the necessity of a union of American 
Jews. In 1857 Rabbi Samuel Isaacs’ Jewish Messenger became 
the voice of Orthodox Judaism and called for a union of Jew- 
ish charities, while championing a Jewish free school. There 
were printers skilled in German type, including Henry Franks, 
who printed a holiday prayer book, Mahzor mi-Kol ha-Sha- 
nah, among other items. Isaac Bondi, rabbi of Anshe Chesed, 
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edited the Hebrew Leader from 1859 to 1874. Among the works 
of Jewish authors published during this period were Mordecai 
Noah's imaginative Book of Yashar and Rev. Raphall’s Post-Bib- 
lical History of the Jews. Despite an interest in literature and 
the arts, few scholarly works were produced by Jews during 
this time. Highly skilled Jewish artisans in the tradition of 
Myer Myers were few, an exception being Jacob R. *Lazarus, 
a painter and student of Henry Inman, whose works are today 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

Jewish education varied little from the 18'* century, ex- 
cept that free public schools, which were Protestant in tone, 
were available from 1805. These schools were extensively used 
by the Jewish population, especially after they came under 
governmental control in 1842, slowly gave up sectarianism, 
and greatly expanded, thus lessening the demand for syna- 
gogal day schools. In 1842 Rabbi Samuel Isaacs of Bnai Jeshu- 
run converted an afternoon school to the New York Talmud 
Torah and Hebrew Institute. It lasted until 1847. Other con- 
gregations such as Anshe Chesed and Rodeph Shalom also 
started short-lived Hebrew and English schools. Jews gener- 
ally objected to the teaching of Christian ethics and the use of 
Christian textbooks in public schools. Such objections helped 
trigger the expansion of Hebrew schools in the 1850s. Bnai Je- 
shurun, Temple Emanu-El, Shaarey Zedek, and Shearith Israel 
all started parochial day schools combining secular and re- 
ligious education. By 1854 there were seven such schools but 
there was great debate over their necessity. As in the colonial 
period, the education of Jewish girls was not considered too 
important; they were either sent to public schools or taught 
by private tutors. A few unsuccessful attempts were made to 
establish institutions of higher education. Sampson Simson 
organized the Jewish Theological Seminary and Scientific In- 
stitution, but there was little else. Jews of New York did not 
support Isaac Wise’s Zion Collegiate Institute in Cincinnati 
and little was done for Samuel M. Isaacs’ Hebrew high school 
founded in the 1850s. 

Several world events stirred the community. The *Mor- 
tara case in Italy in 1859, in which a Jewish boy was converted 
to Christianity despite family objections, led S.M. Isaacs to 
form the *Board of Delegates of the American Israelites; it 
was intended to protect and secure civil and religious rights of 
Jews in the U.S. and abroad. An earlier episode, the *Damas- 
cus Affair (an accusation of ritual murder against the Jews of 
Damascus), led to several mass meetings in 1840 calling for 
President Van Buren to protest this accusation. 

There was tremendous diversity to Jewish business inter- 
ests during this period. Generally, however, the latter centered 
on small retail shops and small handicraft businesses. Some 
Jews held posts in civil service, generally of a minor nature, 
an exception being Albert *Cardozo, justice of the Supreme 
Court of New York. There were a few men of prominence in 
business. Hayman *Levy, one of the largest fur traders in the 
colonies, employed John Jacob Astor in his business after the 
Revolution. Another was Eli Hart, who was in the wheat and 
flour business. Daniel Jackson was a noted broker and banker. 
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Bernhard *Hart was honorary secretary of the New York Stock 
Exchange from 1831 to 1853. August *Belmont represented 
Rothschild interests in New York after he replaced Joseph L. 
and J. Josephs in 1836. 


CIVIL WAR. The Civil War found the Jewish community, like 
the rest of the country, divided over slavery. New York City 
in many ways resembled a Southern city. Though slavery was 
prohibited after 1827, schools and theaters were segregated. 
Many Jews, including members of the Manumission Society 
of New York City, had freed their slaves, others retained them 
until forced to set them free. Mordecai M. Noah supported 
the pro-slavery position, as did Dr. Morris J. Raphall, who ob- 
served that the Ten Commandments condoned slavery. This 
position was attacked by Michael *Heilprin, writing in the 
Tribune, and he was joined by Rev. Samuel M. Isaacs as well 
as many others. With the start of the war the Jewish response 
was overwhelmingly in favor of the Union. On April 20, 1861, 
Joseph *Seligman was vice president of a Union meeting held 
at Union Square. His firm, J. and J. Seligman & Co., sold fed- 
eral bonds in the astonishing sum of $200,000,000. Although 
Jews enlisted quickly, there was strong anti-Jewish bias in the 
army. At first Jewish chaplains were not permitted to serve, 
but Samuel M. Isaacs and his son Myer were among the lead- 
ers of the successful struggle to change the restrictive terms of 
the law. Jewish soldiers were dispersed throughout the army, 
and there were few Jewish enclaves, except for Company D of 
the 8th, New York, National Guard. 

Jews also supported the war effort by aiding the United 
States Sanitary Commission, and held numerous Purim balls 
or Feasts of Esther to help the sick and wounded. Shearith 
Israel, Anshe Chesed, and Temple Emanu-El were in the 
forefront of the effort to raise money for the war effort. The 
1864 Sanitary Fair in New York, the largest held during the 
war, found Benjamin Nathan and Moses Lazarus on the ex- 
ecutive committee and Moses Schloss and Lewis May on the 
general committee. The Jews Hospital opened its wards to 
the wounded and between 1862 and 1865 treated hundreds 
of soldiers of all faiths. Judge Albert Cardozo and Col. E.B. 
Hart were on the Advisory Committee of the New York State 
Soldiers Committee. By the end of the war the Jewish com- 
munity was numerous, well-represented, and established. It 
had prepared the ground for future, more massive immigra- 
tion. Newcomers after 1865 found a community with a his- 
tory and a background of accomplishment that proved re- 


ceptive to them. 
[Leo Hershkowitz] 


1870-1920 

MIGRATION AND POPULATION GROWTH. Beginning in the 
1870s and continuing for half a century, the great migration 
from Eastern Europe radically altered the demography, so- 
cial structure, cultural life, and communal order of New York 
Jewry. During this period more than a million Jews settled in 
the city. They were overwhelmingly Yiddish-speaking and im- 
poverished, the products of intensive, insular Jewish life and 
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wretched economic conditions. Meeting the harsh problems 
of economic survival, social integration, and the maintenance 
of the ethnic heritage required vast physical, emotional, and 
intellectual efforts. 

On their arrival in the city the East European Jews (com- 
monly called Russian Jews) found a Jewish settlement domi- 
nated by a group strikingly different in cultural background, 
social standing, and communal outlook. By the 1870s this 
older settlement had become, with some important excep- 
tions, middle class in outlook, mercantile in its economic base, 
and Reform Jewish in group identity. Successfully integrated 
in the economic life of the city and well advanced in its ac- 
culturation to the larger society, the established community 
drew its leadership from a socially homogenous elite of bank- 
ers, merchant princes, brokers, and manufacturers. The two 
groups - the prosperous and Americanized “uptown Jews” 
and the alien and plebeian “downtown Jews” - confronted and 
interacted with each other, a process that significantly shaped 
the course of community development. 

Two-thirds of the city’s Jews in 1870 were German born or 
children of German-born parents. Together with the smaller 
subgroups - descendants of the 18'?-century community, clus- 
ters of English, Dutch, and Bohemian Jews, and a growing 
contingent of Polish Jews (who formed a distinctive subcom- 
munity) - the Jewish population numbered 60,000, or 4% of 
the inhabitants of the larger city (Manhattan and Brooklyn). 
By 1920, New York (all five boroughs) contained approxi- 
mately 1,640,000 Jews (29% of the total population), and they 
made up the largest ethnic group in the city. (The Italians, the 
second most numerous, formed 14% of the population. Their 
arrival in the city paralleled the Russian Jewish migration, and 
their initial areas of settlement adjoined the Jewish immigrant 
quarters.) By 1920, 45% of the Jewish population of the United 
States lived in New York. 

As the main port of entry for immigrants, New York 
served as a transit point and temporary domicile. The city 
also attracted a portion of those who entered the country 
through other ports, particularly Philadelphia and Balti- 
more, or who came to the city after having lived inland for a 
time. Of all immigrant groups, Jews ranked first in their 
preference for New York. According to S. Joseph, 1,372,189 
Jews passed through the port of New York between 1881 
and 1911, of whom 73% settled in the city. The Table: Popula- 
tion Growth-nyc and Jews indicates the population growth 
of New York and of its Jewish community. (The statistical 
data for New York City and Brooklyn are combined for the 
period prior to 1898 to permit comparison with the later pe- 
riod. New York City in 1870 was restricted to Manhattan Is- 
land. In 1874 it annexed three western townships in the Bronx 
and in 1895 annexed the eastern towns. Brooklyn remained 
a separate city until 1898 when it consolidated with Manhat- 
tan, the Bronx, Queens, and Richmond (Staten Island) to 
form the present-day city. Before 1900 only scattered Jews 
lived in the areas that later became the boroughs of Queens 
and Richmond.) 
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New York City Population Growth and Jewish Population Growth: 
1870-1920 





Year Total Population of | Estimated Jewish Percentage of Jews 
Greater New York Population to Total Population 

1870 1,363,213 60,000 4% 

1880 1,912,698 80,000 4% 

1890 2,507,414 225,000 9% 

1900 3,437,202 580,000 11% 

1910 4,766,883 1,100,000 23% 

1920 5,620,048 1,643,000 29% 











Population dispersion within the city accompanied this 
growth (See Table: New York - Population Growth). In 1870 
nearly two-thirds of the inhabitants of Greater New York re- 
sided in Manhattan. Fifty years later Manhattan’s popula- 
tion had grown two and a half times, but it contained only 
two-fifths of the city’s inhabitants. During this period Brook- 
lyn’s population multiplied fourfold, the Bronx’s fifteenfold, 
Queens’ ninefold, and Richmond’s threefold. Queens and 
Richmond, still the most thinly inhabited areas of the city, had 
a density per acre of 6.1 and 3.2 persons, respectively, com- 
pared with 27.6 for the Bronx, 39.5 for Brooklyn, and 160 for 
Manhattan. On Manhattan's Lower East Side - bounded by 
Catherine Street, the Bowery, Third Avenue, 14" Street, and 
the East River - the population numbered 415,000 in 1920, a 
decline from a peak of 540,000 in 1910. At the height of its 
congestion, one-fourth of Manhattan's residents occupied 
one-twentieth of the island’s space, an area of 1.5 sq. mi. For 
most of 50 years these East Side blocks, already overcrowded 
in 1870, were the reception center for the flood of Russian 
Jewish immigration. Only after 1900, when the immigrants 
themselves established new neighborhoods in areas like Har- 
lem and Brownsville in Brooklyn, did some newcomers go di- 
rectly there, bypassing the Lower East Side. 


New York by Borough: Population Growth by Boroughs, 1880-1920, 
and Jewish Population by Boroughs in 1920 





1880 1910 1920 Jewish Percent- 
Popula- age of 
tion 1920 Jews to 


(est.) Pop. 1920 











Manhattan 1,164,673 2,331,542 2,284,103 657,101 28.8 
The Bronx 51,980 430,980 732,016 278,169 38.0 
Brooklyn 599,495 1,643,351 2,018,356 604,380 29.9 
Queens 56,599 284,041 469,042 86,194 18.4 
Richmond 38,991 85,969 116,531 17,168 14.7 
Total 1,912,698 4,766,883 5,620,048 1,643,012 29.2 





The Jews constituted the most conspicuous element in 
this dual phenomenon of rising congestion and rapid disper- 
sion. In 1870 the less affluent, and those whose occupations 
required it, lived in the southern wards of the Lower East Side 
along the axis of East Broadway. Germans, Irish, and native 
Americans constituted a majority of the district’s population. 
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The northern tier of wards, stretching from Rivington to 14 
streets, were heavily populated by Germans. Two-story frame 
houses were the prevailing type of residence, though many 
of these had already been converted to multiple-family use. 
By 1890, with Russian Jews pouring in, the great majority of 
the earlier inhabitants, including the German Jews, left the 
80 square blocks of the southern wards. Ten years later they 
were in the process of abandoning the entire region below 
14" Street to the rising tide of Jewish immigrants. The char- 
acteristic type of residency in the enlarged Jewish quarter was 
now the double-decker or “dumbbell” tenement. (The dumb- 
bell shape met an 1879 municipal regulation requiring an air- 
shaft between contiguously built tenements.) These tenements 
were five to eight stories in height, they occupied 75 to 90% of 
a plot 25 feet wide and 100 feet deep, and each floor contained 
four apartments — a total of 14 rooms, of which only one in 
each apartment received air and light from the street or from 
a cramped backyard. The most congested area was the tenth 
ward, the heart of the Jewish East Side. In the 46 blocks be- 
tween Division, Clinton, Rivington, and Chrystie Streets that 
made up the ward (an area of 106 acres), there were 1,196 ten- 
ements in 1893. The population was 74,401, a density of 701.9 
persons an acre. 

The German Jews who left the Lower East Side in this 
population displacement joined their more prosperous breth- 
ren, who had moved halfway up the east side of Manhattan 
in the years following the Civil War. They settled between 
50"? and 90" Streets, a region that included the beginnings of 
Yorkville with its heavy concentration of Germans. Smaller 
contingents settled farther north in the upper-class neighbor- 
hood of Harlem, north of Central Park, and scattered num- 
bers reached the zone of well-situated brownstone homes west 
of Central Park. 

The relocation of synagogues and the establishment of 
other Jewish institutions underscored this process of removal 
and social differentiation: the geographical division, in short, 
of the Jewish populace into “uptown” and “downtown.” As 
early as 1860 the venerable Shearith Israel moved from Crosby 
Street, in a rapidly declining downtown area, to 19" Street near 
Fifth Avenue. In 1897 it moved to Central Park West and 70 
Street, its present site. (Shaarey Tefillah, the first congregation 
on the Upper West Side, erected its synagogue on West 8274 
Street four years earlier.) Temple Emanu-El, the leading Re- 
form congregation in the city, moved from East 12" Street to 
Fifth Avenue and 43°4 Street, where the congregation in 1868 
consecrated an impressive Moorish-style edifice. In 1872 Aha- 
vath Chesed occupied its fourth site in its 26-year existence 
when it moved to Lexington Avenue and 55‘ Street (known 
as the Central Synagogue, this is the oldest building in con- 
tinuous use as a synagogue in New York). A year later Anshe 
Chesed left downtown Norfolk Street for Lexington Avenue 
and 63*¢ Street. Soon after, it consolidated with Adas Jeshurun 
to form Temple Beth El, which in 1891 moved to Fifth Avenue 
and 76 Street. Though Bnai Jeshurun, the oldest Ashkenazi 
congregation in the city, eventually moved to the West Side, 
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it, too, belonged to the mainstream migration to the mid-East 
Side. In 1865 it occupied a newly completed house of worship, 
its third, on 34'" Street and Broadway. It migrated further up- 
town to Madison Avenue and 65* Street in 1884. In 1918 the 
congregation moved to its present synagogue on West 88 
Street near West End Avenue. 

Also located in the mid-East Side area were a number of 
private clubs that catered to the social needs of the wealthier 
Jewish businessmen: Criterion, Fidelio, Freundschaft, Lotus, 
Progress, and the prestigious Harmonie, the club of the Ger- 
man-Jewish elite. Harmonie occupied its own building on 4274 
Street west of Fifth Avenue from 1867 to 1912, when it moved 
to 4 East 60* Street. In 1872 uptown Jews transferred one of 
their most esteemed philanthropic institutions, Mount Sinai 
Hospital, to 67" Street and Lexington Avenue. By the turn 
of the century additional institutions supported by the older 
community were operating in the area. The Baron de Hirsch 
Trade School on East 64 Street, the Clara de Hirsch Home 
for Working Girls on East 63"4 Street, and the Young Men's He- 
brew Association (yMHA) at Lexington and 92"4 Street were 
the most prominent. Fourteen synagogues served the grow- 
ing Yorkville settlement, half of them Reform or Conserva- 
tive. They occupied spacious buildings - Beth El seated 2,400 
and Emanu-El 1,600 - and congregants had average annual 
incomes that ranged from Bnai Jeshurun’s $20,000 to Emanu- 
El’s $46,000. The Orthodox congregations mainly served 
a Central European group, though affluent East European 
Jews were moving into the area and joining them. Zichron 
Ephraim, organized in 1889 and located on 67" Street near 
Lexington Avenue, was the wealthiest. Its rabbi was New York- 
born and had received his university and rabbinical training 
in Germany and the US. 

The Jewish settlement in Harlem developed along 
broadly parallel lines, though with some differences. It grew 
more slowly at the start. Less accessible to the center of the 
city - hence beyond the reach of most middle-class families - 
Harlem became a residential suburb for the wealthy. In 1874, 
when Temple Israel was established, it was the sole congre- 
gation in Harlem. Fourteen years later, when it dedicated its 
new synagogue on Fifth Avenue and 125" Street, three other 
small congregations were serving the community as well. By 
1900 the number of permanent synagogues had grown to 13. 
Significantly, four of these had been founded by East Euro- 
pean Jews, a sign that the movement of Russian Jews from the 
Lower East Side to Harlem was already well under way. 

The immigrant influx inspired the poet Emma Lazarus 
in 1883 to compose The New Colossus, a paean to the future 
Americans. The famous sonnet echoes many of the conflict- 
ing identities and ideals swirling around the new arrivals. The 
compassion of the lines “huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free” welcomes the tired immigrants, but the following image 
of the “wretched refuse of your teaming shore” hints at the 
condescension these refugees were to suffer. These tensions, 
between ancient and modern, Jew and American, freedom 
and oppression, give Lazarus’ work meaning and power. The 
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sonnet was engraved on a plaque and placed in the pedestal of 
the Statue of Liberty in 1903, 16 years after her death. 

The completion of the first elevated railway in the late 
1870s inaugurated a new age of transit, opening cheap, semi- 
rural land to intensive urban development. Along a network 
of expanding elevated and subway routes, Russian Jewish im- 
migrants moved out of the downtown quarter in two great 
streams: north to Harlem and then to the Bronx, and southeast 
across the East River to Brooklyn's Williamsburg and Browns- 
ville. By the 1880s three elevated lines were running the length 
of Manhattan. In 1904 the first subway was completed. One 
route extended to the tip of Manhattan and opened the West 
Side and Washington Heights to mass settlement. A branch 
ran through Harlem and even before its completion brought 
a wave of construction to peripheral areas. The subway placed 
sections of the Bronx within the reach of families of modest 
means. In like manner the transit net spread to Brooklyn. The 
barrier of the East River was first breached in 1883 with the 
completion of the Brooklyn Bridge. The Williamsburg Bridge 
(1903) and the Manhattan Bridge (1909) and subway tunnels 
under the river vastly improved interborough transportation. 
A construction boom in multi-family dwellings marked the 
years 1904-07. In 1914 and 1915 twice as many apartment units 
were built in Brooklyn as in Manhattan, a ratio that held into 
the 1920s, when additional subway facilities were completed. 

Though transportation and moderate rents were essen- 
tial for geographic mobility, rising expectations and economic 
progress were no less significant. The physical conditions the 
new immigrant encountered were tolerable while he made 
his initial adjustment and saved to bring the family that was 
left behind. With this achieved, the Jewish immigrant family 
looked beyond the immigrant quarter. Improved housing and 
environmental conditions, particularly as they might affect 
the young, were the predominant motives in a family’s calcu- 
lations (new neighborhood housing was superior because of 
the more stringent municipal regulations under which it was 
built). For the working class, moreover, the Lower East Side 
was losing its “walk to work” advantage. By 1910 the main 
immigrant area of employment - the clothing industry - was 
moving to the West Side between 14" and 23" Streets (during 
the 1920s its center reached the Pennsylvania Station district). 
This development reflected the decreasing role of the sweat- 
shop. Once the tenement-flat sweatshop, based as it was on 
cheap labor drawn from the neighborhood, was restricted or 
eliminated, a major feature that had attracted newly arrived 
Jewish immigrants to the Lower East Side disappeared. The 
gradual elimination of the sweatshop belonged to a general 
improvement in labor conditions beginning after 1900, when 
municipal housing regulations began having some effect over 
the worst abuses in the tenement sweatshops, and was espe- 
cially marked in the 1910s, owing to the new militancy and 
effectiveness of the labor unions (see below). A shorter work 
week and higher wages created the margin in time and money 
needed to leave downtown for more congenial surroundings. 
In many cases the move became possible, or was hastened, 
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when children became old enough to add to family earn- 
ings. A study of pensioned clothing workers shows that 88% 
of the Russian Jews left the Lower East Side after residing in 
the area, on the average, for 15 years. In all likelihood those 
who became entrepreneurs lived on the Lower East Side for 
a briefer time. Indeed, between 1910 and 1915 the population 
of the Lower East Side declined by 14% and between 1915 and 
1920 by a further 11%. 

The most graphic instance of the growth of a new area 
of settlement is the case of the Brownsville-New Lots district 
of Brooklyn. A small group of Jews of German origin had 
settled in the village of New Lots. Only in 1885, however, did 
they establish a synagogue, Bikur Cholim (Temple Sinai). In 
1886 real-estate promoters began dividing the farmland into 
lots for sale, and between 1890 and 1900 the Jewish popula- 
tion increased from less than 3,000 to more than 15,000. Five 
years later it had passed 49,000, and by 1916 the Brownsville- 
New Lots population had reached 225,490. It was served by 
72 synagogues, all Orthodox. 

In 1920, the primary immigrant quarter, the Lower East 
Side, was continuing to lose population at a rapid pace. Other 
areas of settlement, some of which had assumed features of the 
immigrant quarter, were beginning to lose population as well. 
Harlem was the outstanding instance. Around 1920 it passed 
its peak and began a steep decline as a large and culturally im- 
portant Jewish neighborhood as its Jewish residents moved 
to the East Bronx and Washington Heights. In the Bronx, the 
direction was from the East Bronx and south-central region to 
the upper reaches of the Grand Concourse and the Tremont- 
Fordham areas. A similar trend occurred in Brooklyn. Though 
Brownsville and New Lots were still growing in 1920, the more 
affluent Jews were moving to leafy Eastern Parkway, Boro 
Park, Coney Island, and Flatbush. They were being replaced, 
at least in part, by a less affluent exodus from Williamsburg. 
By 1920 a socioeconomic hierarchy of Jewish neighborhoods 
had come into being. 

The dispersion of Jewish population and the diversifica- 
tion of neighborhoods were indicators and facets of the pro- 
cess of acculturation. 


ECONOMY. In a number of fields the Jews of New York 
loomed large in the economy of the city. One group of Ger- 
man-Jewish families played an outstanding role in revolution- 
izing retailing. In the decade after the Civil War, fathers and 
sons entered the dry goods business and transformed their 
establishments into great department stores, which still bear 
their names. Bavarian-born Benjamin *Bloomingdale and his 
sons Lyman and Joseph, both born in New York City, opened 
a dry goods store in 1872. By 1888, under the sons’ direction, 
Bloomingdale's employed 1,000 people in its East Side em- 
porium. On the West Side, the department store founded by 
Benjamin *Altman and his brother Morris expanded to the 
point where it required 1,600 employees. The giant in the field 
was R.H. Macy, which Isidore and Nathan *Straus joined in 
1874, becoming the sole owners in 1887 (Oscar, a third brother, 
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had an interest in the business as well). Lazarus Straus and his 
three sons had migrated to New York from Georgia in 1865 
and opened a pottery and glassware house that became the 
springboard to their association with Macy’s. Stern’s, Gimbel’s, 
and the Brooklyn firm of Abraham and Straus (A&S) were also 
established during this time. 

A significant number of German Jews entered investment 
banking. Closely knit by ethnic, social, and family bonds, they 
formed a recognizable group within the business community. 
Membership in the same temples and clubs, common phil- 
anthropic endeavors, and frequent marriages within the so- 
cial set welded the group together, a fact that was important 
in their business dealings and led to frequent collaboration. 
Possessing excellent financial ties with banking interests in 
Europe - and especially in Germany - they were able to tap 
these sources for the U.S. market. Kuhn, Loeb & Company, un- 
der the leadership of Jacob H. *Schiff, was the leading house. 
But other firms achieved considerable standing in the finan- 
cial world, including J. and J. Seligman & Co., James Speyer 
and Company; Goldman, Sachs & Company; Hallgarten and 
Company; and J.S. Bache and Company. Henry Lehman, an 
immigrant from Germany, had opened a small shop in Mont- 
gomery, Ala., in 1844. Two brothers joined him six years later. 
But the Civil War disrupted their business. When hostilities 
ended, the brothers moved to New York, where they helped 
found the Cotton Exchange. During the vigorous economic 
expansion of the second half of the 19** century, Lehman 
Brothers broadened its expertise beyond commodities broker- 
age to merchant banking. Building a securities trading busi- 
ness, they became members of the New York Stock Exchange 
in 1887. At the turn of the century, Lehman Brothers was a 
founding financier of emerging retailers like Sears, Roebuck 
& Company, EW. Woolworth Company, May Department 
Stores, Gimbel Brothers, and R.H. Macy. 

German Jews played a central role as entrepreneurs in 
the city’s growing ready-made clothing industry. In 1888, of 
241 such clothing manufacturers, 234 were owned by Jews 
and accounted for an annual product of $55,000,000. The 
needle trade was fast becoming New York’s most important 
industry. In 1870 the city’s factories and shops produced men’s 
clothes worth $34,456,884. In 1900 the value of goods they 
produced reached $103,220,201, and during the same period 
their work force rose from 17,084 to 30,272. The growth of 
the women’s clothing branch of the industry was more spec- 
tacular. The value of goods produced rose from $3,824,882 
in 1870 to $102,711,604 in 1900. Where 3,663 workers were 
employed in 1870, 44,450 were employed in 1900. In 1913 the 
clothing industry as a whole numbered 16,552 factories and 
312,245 employees. 

East European Jews began streaming into the industry 
in the 1880s and by 1890 were the dominant element. They 
nearly completely displaced the German, Irish, and English 
craftsmen, as well as the German-Jewish manufacturers. One 
estimate, made in 1912, calculated that approximately 85% of 
the employees in the needle trades were Jewish. 
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Jewish Craftsmen in New York, 1890 











Tailors Tailors Tailors Cigarette 

(General) (Women’s Coats) | (Wholesale) Manufacturers 

9,595 2,084 1,043 976 

Haberdashers | Painters Carpenters Tinsmiths 

715 458 443 417 

Butchers Gold + Silver Bakers Glaziers 
Smiths 

413 287 270 148 

Typesetters Machinists Shoemakers | Musicians 

145 143 83 67 




















The immigrant Jews entered the apparel trade in such 
numbers because it was close at hand, required little training, 
and allowed the congeniality of working with one’s kind. The 
contracting system, which became widespread in the indus- 
try by 1890, was responsible in large measure for these condi- 
tions. Contractors, acting as middlemen, received cut goods 
from the merchant or manufacturer, rented shop space (or 
used their own tenement flat), bought or hired sewing ma- 
chines, and recruited a labor force. Generally, about ten peo- 
ple worked in these “outside shops” (in contrast to the larger 
“inside shops,’ where the manufacturer directly employed the 
work force and where working conditions were better). The 
minute division of labor that prevailed permitted the employ- 
ment of relatively unskilled labor. In the intensely competitive 
conditions of the time - compounded by the seasonal nature 
of the industry - hard-pressed contractors recurrently raised 
the required “task” of garments for payment. Under these cir- 
cumstances the notorious sweatshops developed with their 
cramped quarters and long hours of work. In 1890 the jour- 
nalist and social reformer Jacob Riis wrote: 


The homes of the Hebrew quarter are its workshops also... You 
are made fully aware of [economic conditions] before you have 
traveled the length of a single block in any of these East Side 
streets, by the whir of a thousand sewing-machines, worked at 
high pressure from earliest dawn till mind and muscle give out 
altogether. Every member of the family, from the youngest to 
the oldest, bears a hand, shut in the qualmy rooms, where meals 
are cooked and clothing washed and dried besides, the livelong 
day. It is not unusual to find a dozen persons - men, women, 
and children - at work in a single small room. 


Until the turn of the century, a 70-hour work week was not 
uncommon. 

Despite notorious abuses, the system of small shops on 
the Lower East Side had advantages for the new arrival. Old 
Country ties often played a role in the system and softened 
harsh conditions with an element of familiarity. Manufactur- 
ers set up fellow townsmen, landsleit, as contractors; contrac- 
tors hired landsleit. Bosses who were practicing Orthodox 
Jews made allowances for the religious requirements of their 
workers. The smaller shops of the contractors, in particular, 
were closed on the Sabbath. Reuben Sadowsky, a large cloak 
manufacturer, not only closed on the Sabbath but encouraged 
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weekday services in his factory. The production system with 
its extreme specialization also had its advantages. The new 
immigrant could master a subspecialty commensurate with 
his experience - or lack of it - and his physical stamina, and 
do so quickly. Finally, the very competitiveness and instability 
of the industry provided opportunities and hope. The ascent 
from worker to contractor to small manufacturer, categories 
not far removed from one another, beckoned to the enterpris- 
ing and ambitious. 

Although the needle trade was the largest single em- 
ployer of East European Jews, Jewish immigrants found em- 
ployment in other industries as well. Approximately 20% of 
the cigar makers in the city in the early 1900s were Russian 
Jews. The building boom attracted Russian Jewish builders, 
who opened the way for their countrymen to enter the field 
as craftsmen. At first, because of limited capital and the dis- 
criminatory practices of the craft unions, Jewish building ac- 
tivity was limited primarily to renovating old tenements. But 
in 1914, for example, when the Jewish painters were finally 
accepted into the Brotherhood of Painters and Paperhangers, 
5,000 joined the union. An Inside Iron and Bronze Workers 
Union, organized in 1913 under the auspices of the United He- 
brew Trades, had a membership of 2,000 in 1918. Branches of 
the food-processing industry — like baking and the slaughter- 
ing and dressing of meat - were “Jewish industries” because 
of the ritual requirements of kashrut. One of the oldest labor 
unions in the Jewish quarter represented the bakers. It had 
2,500 members by 1918. 

The compact Jewish settlements had a broad working- 
class base. A survey of the most heavily populated Jewish 
wards of the Lower East Side conducted by the Baron de 
Hirsch Fund in 1890 showed that 60% of those gainfully em- 
ployed were shopworkers in the needle trades, 6.9% were 
shopworkers in other industries, 8.2% were artisans (mainly 
painters, carpenters, and tinsmiths), and 23.5% were trades- 
men, nearly half of these being peddlers. Except for Hebrew 
teachers and musicians, no other profession was listed, and 
the latter group accounted for but 1.4%. 

By 1920, however, the occupational and class structure 
had changed considerably. The change was expressed in a de- 
crease in the number of blue-collar workers, an increase in the 
number of college students, the rise of a professional group 
of notable size, the growth in the magnitude and income of 
the mercantile class, and the consolidation of a wealthy stra- 
tum composed primarily of clothing manufacturers and real 
estate entrepreneurs. Jacob Lestchinsky, the sociologist and 
economist, suggested that in 1916 nearly 40% of all gainfully 
employed Jews in New York City were garment workers, while 
the total employed in all manual work was more than 50%. 
By the turn of the century, a majority of the students at tu- 
ition-free City College was Jewish, and in 1918 the proportion 
of Jewish students was 78.7% of total enrollment. In the Col- 
lege of Dental and Oral Surgery, the comparable figure was 
80.9%, while at the city’s college for women, Hunter, the pro- 
portion was 38.7%. In 1907, 200 physicians, 115 pharmacists, 
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and 175 dentists served downtown's Jews (the number of Jew- 
ish physicians in the borough of Manhattan rose from 450 in 
1897 to 1,000 in 1907). To this group of professionals, add the 
growing number of lawyers. Evening law school - generally 
a two-year course of study - enabled a younger generation to 
prepare for a professional career while being self-supporting. 
The careers of Morris *Hillquit and Meyer *London, labor 
lawyers and socialist leaders; Leo Sanders and Aaron J. Levy, 
active in Tammany politics; and Isaac A. Allen and Benjamin 
Koeningsberg, who were involved in Orthodox Jewish causes, 
indicate some of the avenues open to the young lawyers. Espe- 
cially striking was the observation of Isaac M. *Rubinow, phy- 
sician, economist, and statistician. Writing in 1905 he noted 
the growth of “Russian Jewish fortunes in New York,’ many 
of which ranged between $25,000 and $200,000. “Almost ev- 
ery newly arrived Russian-Jewish laborer comes into contact 
with a Russian-Jewish employer,’ he wrote, and “almost ev- 
ery Russian-Jewish tenement dweller must pay his exorbitant 
rent to a Russian-Jewish landlord.” He was alluding to such 
wealthy clothing manufacturers as Joseph H. Cohen, Louis 
Borgenicht, William Fischman, and Israel Unterberg, and to 
real-estate developers like Harry Fischel and Nathan Lamp- 
ort. It was within this context of a “Jewish economy” that the 
Jewish labor movement in New York developed and made its 
impact. Organizing the Jewish clothing workers - the primary 
sphere of trade-union activity - entailed dealing with a con- 
stituency that considered its occupation temporary and was 
conservative in temper to a large degree. It meant negotiating 
with a multitude of bosses and a host of elusive contractors. 
However, the fact that the trade-union struggle took place in 
New York and in the garment industry also made it a Jew- 
ish communal affair. This had its mitigating consequences. 
Clothing manufacturers like Joseph Cohen and William Fis- 
chman were also leaders of the community. Downtown social 
workers like Henry *Moskowitz and Lillian *Wald and their 
uptown sponsors, Jacob Schiff and Louis *Marshall, were no 
less concerned with the good name of the community and the 
social integration of the newcomers. In the 1910s this led to a 
stabilization of the unions, vastly improved working condi- 
tions, and a pioneering formula of labor-industry relations. 
For the 20 years until the great strikes of 1909-16 the Jewish 
trade unions were weak and dispirited, despite occasional vic- 
tories. The 1890 strike of the cloakmakers led by Joseph *Bar- 
ondess was one such instance. The early success of the United 
Hebrew Trades was another. But ideological factionalism and 
seasonal apathy sapped the strength of the unions. From 1901 
to 1909, the groundwork was laid, however, for the emergence 
of an aggressive, responsible, and socially progressive Jewish 
labor movement. The rising curve of immigration was draw- 
ing members and adherents of the *Bund, who were deeply 
committed to trade-union work. The socialist Forward was 
developing into the most widely read Yiddish daily and be- 
coming a major educational medium for the Jewish working 
class. The Jewish socialist fraternal order, the Arbeiter Ring 
(*Workmen’s Circle), was gaining strength. The “uprising of 
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the twenty thousand” - a strike of the waistmakers, mostly 
young women - in the fall of 1909 was followed by the “great 
revolt” of the cloakmakers a half year later. These strikes in- 
creased the numbers and the stability of the *International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union (ILGwu). 

One tragic event in 1911, however — a fire at the Triangle 
Shirtwaist Company factory in lower Manhattan, in which 
146 young women perished - led to sweeping changes in 
safety laws and gave a powerful impetus to the fledgling labor 
movement. The fire broke out near the end of a six-day, 52- 
hour workweek on the top three floors of a 10-story building. 
About 500 women, mostly Jewish and Italian immigrants, 
worked there behind locked doors making blouses. Within 
15 minutes after the fire broke out, nearly 30% of the workers 
were killed. Firetruck ladders could reach only to the seventh 
floor. Firefighters held nets below, but so many women were 
jumping at the same time that the nets tore and did not hold 
them. Some rushed to the elevator shaft, hoping to escape by 
sliding down the cables, only to lose their grip. The owners of 
the business were acquitted of responsibility for the deaths, 
but in 1914, civil suits brought by relatives of 23 victims ended 
with payments of $75 to each of the families. The fire became 
the most vivid symbol of the struggle for workplace safety. 
As outrage mounted after the fire, the 1L.Gwu intensified its 
demands for safer working conditions. New York established 
a Bureau of Fire Investigation and over the next three years 
enacted 36 safety laws. 

In the summer of 1912, the furriers fought their battle 
for recognition. From January to March 1913 nearly 150,000 
struck different branches of the apparel trades, but in particu- 
lar the men’s clothing industry. The strike led to the founding 
of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America (Acwa). 
The strikes had much in common. High emotion and a deep 
sense of dedication marked them all. The scene of workers 
pouring into the streets from their shops at the appointed 
hour reminded the chairman of the cloakmakers’ strike of 
the Jews leaving Egypt. Characteristic, too, was the climate of 
opinion: the Jewish labor movement succeeded in mobilizing 
broad material and moral support for the strikers both from its 
own ranks and from reform circles. In all instances, moreover, 
prominent Jewish communal leaders intervened and medi- 
ated between Russian Jewish labor leaders and Russian Jewish 
manufacturers. In the best-known case, the 1910 strike, Louis 
*Brandeis, Louis Marshall, A. Lincoln *Filene, Henry Mos- 
kowitz, Jacob Schiff, and Meyer Bloomfield became involved 
at one point or another in mediating the dispute. In the furri- 
ers strike, Judah L. *Magnes, former rabbi of Temple Emanu- 
El and chairman of the New York Kehillah, was instrumental 
in ending the dispute. He became permanent chairman of the 
conference committee of the fur industry and later chairman 
of the council of moderators of the men’s clothing industry. 
Finally, in all cases, negotiations ended with some form of rec- 
ognition for the union, a preferential or union shop, a smaller 
work week (generally 50 hours), a rise in wages, and arrange- 
ments for the continual arbitration of grievances. The latter 
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provision led to the creation of joint sanitation, grievance, and 
arbitration committees under the chairmanship of “impartial 
chairmen” aided by professional staffs, which supervised the 
enforcement of the decisions. This groundbreaking innova- 
tion in labor relations reflected a particular ethnic-economic 
reality and a particular Jewish group response. 


COMMUNAL LIFE. In 1870 the New York Jewish commu- 
nity appeared to be well on its way to achieving homogeneity 
in form and content, directed by its Americanized element 
of German origin. For this group, Jewish communal life ex- 
pressed itself in membership in a Reform temple, and spon- 
sorship of Jewish welfare institutions. Lay leaders of the es- 
tablished community found in the institutional forms a way 
to maintain their Jewish identity in a manner they considered 
compatible with American practice. Though they drew upon 
Jewish communal traditions, these leaders were profoundly 
affected by the model of American liberal Protestantism with 
its emphasis on denominationalism, voluntarism, and mor- 
als rather than ritual. 

By 1900 there were 14 Reform synagogues in the city: 
nine in Manhattan, one in the Bronx, and four in Brooklyn. 
In 1918 there were 16 Reform and 32 Conservative synagogues. 
These synagogues held services on weekends, sponsored one- 
day-a-week religious schools, and engaged university-trained 
rabbis. Their weekly sermons were reported by the leading 
newspapers as part of the notable sermons in the city’s houses 
of worship. 

Among the distinguished Reform rabbis who served in 
New York between 1870 and 1920 were Gustave Gottheil, Jo- 
seph Silverman, Judah L. Magnes, and Hyman G. Enelow at 
Emanu-El, David Einhorn, Kaufmann Kohler, and Samuel 
Schulman at Beth El (later amalgamated with Emanu-E]), 
Aaron Wise, and Rudolph Grossman at Rodeph Shalom, 
Adolf Huebsch, Alexander Kohut, and Isaac S. Moses at Aha- 
vath Chesed (later the Central Synagogue), and Maurice H. 
Harris at Temple Israel of Harlem (later on the West Side). 
The establishment of the Free Synagogue in 1907 as a pulpit 
for Stephen S. *Wise was a novel religious development, for 
its services were conducted on Sunday mornings at Carn- 
egie Hall, and it also embarked upon a wide-ranging pro- 
gram of social service. Wise, who came to New York in 1907, 
and Magnes, who arrived in 1904, represented a new type of 
Jewish minister. American-bred and American-trained, they 
were young, excellent orators, and forceful - even daring - in 
espousing their causes and attracting large followings. Wise 
became best known for his attacks on municipal corruption 
and industrial conditions, while Magnes’ main efforts were 
directed toward cultural and social improvements within the 
Jewish community. 

During the last third of the 19"* century, the established 
community built a number of large and progressive philan- 
thropic institutions: general relief agencies, hospitals, old- 
age homes, orphan asylums, vocational training schools, and 
neighborhood centers. The outlook of these institutions re- 
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flected the receptivity of uptown’s Jewish leaders to the social 
thought and patrician practices of the time. The emergence 
of scientific philanthropy, with its insistence on thorough in- 
vestigation of the needy applicant, emphasis on economic and 
vocational rehabilitation, and espousal of the professionaliza- 
tion of welfare services, guided the policies of the older Jew- 
ish charities. So did the related sociological view of poverty 
that emphasized environmental factors, uplift, and “preven- 
tive work? 

The United Hebrew Charities (uHc; formed in 1874 by six 
philanthropic societies) was illustrative of this development. 
In addition to poor relief, unc operated an employment bu- 
reau and a vocational training school, granted loans to aid 
families launching small businesses, and maintained a work 
room where women were paid while they learned one of the 
garment trades. Its medical department employed a physician, 
visiting nurses, and social workers who handled home births 
and consumption cases. In 1911 UHC opened a bureau to meet 
the problems of family desertion. The agency’s expenditures 
rose from $46,000 in 1880, to $153,000 in 1900, to $344,000 in 
1917. In 1886, 2,500 applied for assistance, and in 1900, 23,264 
asked for aid. Beginning in 1901, the number of families receiv- 
ing material aid decreased steadily from 8,125 to 6,014 in 1916. 
The vast majority were by then Russian Jewish immigrants. 
(As late as 1885 the largest single group of applicants were of 
non-East European stock.) An excerpt from a Yiddish article 
published in 1884 suggests the gulf that existed between the 
“professional methods” employed in the uptown-sponsored 
institutions, and the immigrant clients: 


In the philanthropic institutions of our aristocratic German 

Jews you see beautiful offices, desks, all decorated, but strict 

and angry faces. Every poor man is questioned like a criminal, 

is looked down upon; every unfortunate suffers self-degrada- 

tion and shivers like a leaf, just as if he were standing before a 

Russian official. 

Child care was a priority. Two of the leading institutions 
in the city were the Hebrew Orphan Asylum at Amsterdam 
Avenue and 136 Street, which in 1917 had a capacity of 1,250 
children and an annual budget of $407,130, and the Hebrew 
Sheltering Guardian Society. The latter moved to Pleasantville, 
New York in 1912, where it introduced the “cottage plan,” a 
model program. The uptown Jews were the sponsors of Mount 
Sinai Hospital. In 1904 it moved to its present site, Fifth Ave- 
nue and 100" Street. By 1916 the hospital had reached a capac- 
ity of 523 beds; its dispensary treated 243,161 patients. 

These institutions were served by a distinguished group 
of lay and professional leaders. Lee K. Frankel and Morris 
D. Waldman of the United Hebrew Charities, Ludwig B. Bern- 
stein of the Hebrew Sheltering Guardian Orphan Asylum, 
Solomon Lowenstein of the Hebrew Orphan Asylum, and 
Dr. Sigismund S. Goldwater of Mount Sinai belonged to 
the first rank of administrators. Philanthropists like Jacob 
H. Schiff, Irving Lehman, Isidore Straus, and George Blumen- 
thal were intimately connected with the routine management 
as well as with the financing of the Montefiore Home, the 
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most secure, affluent, and well-educated community in all of 
Jewish history. American Jewry was less inner-directed and 
the call in 2004 was for all Americans to celebrate the history 
of the American Jewish experience. 

The history of American Jewish archival institutions also 
reflected the politics of American Jewish life and identity. 

In 1892, a small group of American Jews, already con- 
cerned with the negative reactions of many Americans to the 
growing immigration of Jews from Eastern Europe, created 
the American Jewish Historical Society (aAyHs) in New York. 
The society was unabashedly “filiopietistic” in its celebration of 
American Jews as “soldiers and patriots.” Its collections and its 
historical publications reflected the contributions of Jews to the 
development of the American colonies, the American Revolu- 
tion, and all the major events of the American experience. 

In 1947, Dr. Jacob Rader Marcus, the “father of Ameri- 
can Jewish history,’ founded the American Jewish Archives 
on the campus of the Hebrew Union College in Cincinnati 
with a determination to collect and write the history of the 
Jewish experience in America in a scholarly, unbiased man- 
ner, “warts and all” 

For nearly 50 years, these two institutions, along with the 
Leo Baeck Institute, founded in 1955 in New York to chronicle 
the history of German-speaking Jewry until 1933, and the y1vo 
Institute, founded in Vilna, Lithuania, in 1925 and moved to 
New York during World War 11, for the history of East Euro- 
pean Jewish life and culture, were the foundations of Jewish 
archival institutions in the United States. 

But 2005 not only found an American Jewish commu- 
nity that felt “at home” in the United States, but a much larger 
group of archival institutions devoted to the Jewish experience 
in America and beyond. 

In 1995, the “feminist revolution” in American and Amer- 
ican Jewish life led to the creation of the Jewish Women’s Ar- 
chive in Brookline, Massachusetts. The executive director of 
the Archive is Dr. Gail Twersky Reimer. 

The archive is a leader in utilizing new technologies to 
transform the practice and knowledge of the history of Jewish 
women in North America and utilizes an award-winning web- 
site to “remember the women who came before us, honor the 
women among us, and inspire those who will follow us.” 

On October 26, 2000, the American Jewish archival 
world witnessed a virtual revolution with the founding of 
the Center for Jewish History in New York. Called the “Li- 
brary of Congress of the Jewish People,” a consortium of five 
Jewish archival and cultural organizations joined together to 
house more than 100 million archival documents and 500,000 
books, easily the largest and most important institution of its 
kind outside of the State of Israel. 

The five institutions, the American Jewish Historical So- 
ciety, the American Sephardi Federation, the Leo Baeck In- 
stitue, the yIvo Institute, and the Yeshiva University Museum, 
seek to create a seamless archival, library and art collection of 
world-class standards without giving up their individual in- 
stitutional identities. 
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The $50 million facility has a state of the art reading 
room, museum exhibit spaces, and a Jewish genealogy insti- 
tute. Ultimately, many of the Center’s holdings will be digi- 
talized for home access. 

Finally, in June 2005, the Jacob Rader Marcus Center of 
the American Jewish Archives dedicated a $7 million reno- 
vation and expansion of its facility and the opportunity to 
showcase its collection of documents on the American Jewish 
experience, including the papers of Jacob *Schiff, Louis *Mar- 
shall, and Felix *Warburg, outstanding communal leaders of 
early 20-century Jewish life in America, and the papers of 
the World Jewish Congress (wJc) including the chilling tele- 
gram sent by the wyc’s Gerhard Riegner in 1942 informing the 
world of the Nazi plans for a “final solution” to the destruction 
of Jewish life in Europe. 

Other institutions of note that house significant Jewish 
archival collections in the United States include The Magnes 
Archives in California, The Rocky Mountain Jewish Historical 
Society in Colorado, The Jewish Museum of Florida, the Jew- 
ish Historical Society of Greater New Haven in Connecticut, 
the Bloom Southwest Jewish Archives in Arizona, the Cleve- 
land Jewish Archives in Ohio, the Chicago Jewish Historical 
Society in Illinois, the Philadelphia Jewish Archives Center 
in Pennsylvania, the Feinstein Center for American Jewish 
History in Pennsylvania, the Ratner Center for the Study of 
Conservative Judaism in New York, and the Southern Jewish 
Archives at Tulane University in Louisiana. 


[Abraham J. Peck (24 ed.)] 


The Library of the yrsa published Preliminary Listing of 
Holdings, a list of its rare archival collections. Among the items 
cited in it are some 5,000 prints and photographs from the 17 
to the 20" centuries, personal papers of many major Jewish 
community leaders and scholars, and communal records from 
Germany, France, Italy, Morocco, Algeria and Palestine. 


Holocaust Period 

A special significance is attached to archives dealing with the 
Holocaust period. Even during the war special institutions 
were established by Jews in the Nazi-occupied territories, such 
as the Oneg Shabbat Archives by Emmanuel *Ringelblum in 
Warsaw, whose purpose was to collect evidence on the Ho- 
locaust. Similar institutions of this kind were set up after the 
war. They had both the practical aim of exposing the crimes 
perpetrated by the Nazi criminals and bringing them to jus- 
tice, and the scientific-historical aim of preserving as com- 
plete as possible a record of this decisive era in the history of 
the Jewish people. 

A great deal of material relating to the persecution 
and extermination of the Jews during the Nazi period can 
be found in the archives of the countries directly or indi- 
rectly involved and of the Jewish organizations that sought to 
help the Jews. Of the greatest importance are the archives 
maintained by the Nazis themselves. The Nazi archives which 
had fallen into the hands of the Western Allies were, for 
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92™4 Street Young Men’s Hebrew Association (yMHA), the 
Educational Alliance, and Mount Sinai Hospital, respec- 
tively. 

The notion that philanthropic institutions should be non- 
sectarian clashed with a second approach, which stressed the 
encouragement of Jewish cultural and religious activity. Sup- 
porters of the latter position debated such fundamental issues 
as the meaning of Americanization, the legitimacy of preserv- 
ing the Old World heritage and its secular offsprings, and the 
nature of inter-group relationships within the New York Jew- 
ish community. These issues found their clearest institutional 
expression in the work of the Educational Alliance, the larg- 
est and most influential community center on the Lower East 
Side. In 1889 a number of uptown societies sponsoring Jewish 
cultural activities on the Lower East Side amalgamated and 
formed the Hebrew Institute. Four years later, reorganization 
led to a change in name, emphasizing its nonsectarian stand 
by replacing Hebrew Institute with Educational Alliance. Its 
official scope was “of an Americanizing, educational, social, 
and humanizing character.” In 1897 the agency’s president, 
Isidore Straus, explained that “our work may seem sectar- 
ian... [because] we have reached chiefly Jews, but this is due 
to the fact that the neighborhood is inhabited principally by 
Jews.” Nevertheless, the Alliance did recognize the background 
of its constituents. The library and reading room were well 
stocked with Yiddish, Hebrew, and Russian books and peri- 
odicals. A synagogue and a religious school were established 
as well. The Alliance followed on the heels of the founding of 
the Henry Street Settlement on the Lower East Side by Lillian 
D. Wald in 1893. Wald, who became one of the most influen- 
tial and respected social reformers of the 20th century, began 
teaching health and hygiene to immigrant women. Within a 
decade the Settlement included a team of 20 nurses and was 
offering an array of innovative and effective social, recreation, 
and educational services. In the early 1900s, the Alliance soft- 
ened its attitude toward Yiddish and Yiddish culture. Zvi H. 
*Masliansky’s discourses became a weekly event that drew 
large crowds, as did guest appearances by such Yiddish literary 
figures as Shalom Aleichem. Orthodox Jewish leaders, how- 
ever, still viewed the Alliance as a bastion of Reform Judaism 
located in the very heart of their quarter, while to the radical 
intelligentsia it represented the “uptown’s” use of charity and 
Americanization to silence social protest. Despite the oppo- 
sition, Jews took advantage of the opportunities the institu- 
tion opened for them. There were English-language classes 
and naturalization courses for adults, preschool instruction 
for newly arrived immigrant children, literary and civic clubs, 
music classes, and a children’s orchestra, drama circles, and 
art exhibits. The Breadwinner’s College, inspired by Thomas 
Davidson, a physical education program, and the Aguilar 
Free Library added to the appeal. During the first decade of 
the 20 century, as many as 37,000 people went weekly to the 
main building and to the two branch centers. Some of those 
who served as key members of the staff were David Blaustein, 
Henry Leipziger, Paul Abelson, and Belle Moskowitz. Similar 
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agencies of smaller scope were the Jewish Settlement House 
and the Temple Emanu-El Brotherhood. 

Important as uptown’s welfare agencies were in aiding the 
immigrants, they at best complemented the communal order 
being created by the East European Jews. Transplanted reli- 
gious institutions - synagogues, talmud torahs, and traditional 
charities - constituted a major part of that order. Mutual aid 
associations, fraternal orders, and benevolent societies pro- 
vided other avenues of group endeavor. Finally, secular institu- 
tions spun a network of facilities, adding to the heterogeneity 
of Jewish life and enriching it intellectually. 

In organizing their synagogues, the first and most typical 
communal undertaking, the immigrants mostly established 
congregations of landsleit, deriving their synagogues’ names 
mostly from the congregants’ town of origin. Landsleit con- 
gregations proliferated. In 1887 Moses Weinberger estimated 
there were 130 Orthodox congregations in New York City, by 
far the largest number on the Lower East Side. By 1902 the 
number of synagogues there had reached 254, and by 1917, 
418. A 1917 study estimated that 40% of 365 congregations lo- 
cated in the older sections of the Lower East Side possessed 
traditional adult study groups, 45% free loan associations, 33% 
sick benefit societies, and 91% cemetery plots. Their average 
seating capacity was about 180. In addition, 50 to 70 “tempo- 
rary” synagogues operated for the High Holidays on the East 
Side alone. In 1917 only 20% of the permanent congregations 
owned their synagogue building. 

A few older synagogues gained stature as central institu- 
tions in the downtown community. They transcended the lo- 
calism of landsmanshaft, though they still retained a regional 
identity. These included the Beth Hamidrash Hagadol on Nor- 
folk Street, the Kalvarier Sons of Israel on Pike Street, the First 
Hungarian Congregation Ohab Zedek on Norfolk Street, and 
the First Roumanian Congregation Shaarei Shomayim on Riv- 
ington Street. (The Beth Hamidrash Hagadol is still located in 
the Norfolk Street building it acquired in 1888.) These larger 
synagogues were also among the minority of congregations 
able to support rabbis. In 1887 there were three or four East 
European rabbis in New York, and in 1917 the number may not 
have reached more than 50. Among the most prominent were 
Philip H. Klein of Ohab Zedek, Moses Z. Margolis of Kehillath 
Jeshurun of Yorkville, Shlomo E. Jaffe of Beth Hamidrash 
Hagadol, Simon J. Finkelstein of Oheb Shalom in Brownsville, 
and Gabriel Z. Margolis of Adath Israel, an East Side mutual 
aid and burial society. In 1917 the number of congregations 
in the newer centers of Russian Jewish population was: the 
Bronx, 35; Williamsburg, 49; and Brownsville and East New 
York, 70. All of New York City contained 784 permanent and 
343 temporary synagogues. In 90% of them, Yiddish was the 
language of the sermon and of public announcements. 

The plethora of small synagogues, the localism that pro- 
duced them, and their constant precarious financial condition 
impeded their efficient operation and growth. Rivalries and 
vested interests compounded the situation and dogged all ef- 
forts at community collaboration. There were two signal at- 
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tempts at unity. In 1887 a number of Orthodox congregations 
federated for the purpose of creating a central religious au- 
thority to be headed by a chief rabbi. A renowned European 
scholar, Rabbi Jacob Joseph of Vilna, was installed as chief 
rabbi in 1888. The attempt failed, chiefly because of the in- 
ability of the chief rabbi and his supporting organization to 
establish communal regulation of kashrut and in the refusal 
of other rabbis to accept the chief rabbi’s leadership. In 1902 
Rabbi Joseph died in poverty. Under the auspices of the New 
York Kehillah (see below), a renewed effort was made from 
1910 on to create an authoritative board of rabbis and to fed- 
erate all Orthodox institutions in its support. Once again the 
supervision of kashrut was considered the key to its success. 
By bringing kashrut supervision directly under the purview of 
the board it was hoped that an assured income would be real- 
ized from the fees of supervision, which would then be used 
for financing neighborhood rabbinical courts, placing rabbis 
and other religious functionaries on the community’s budget, 
and providing for Jewish religious education and other Ortho- 
dox needs. After early progress, the undertaking foundered. 
The community was too fragmentized; the struggle for a live- 
lihood too consuming; and the Old World rabbis ill equipped 
to provide the kind of leadership required in the complex new 
conditions of the U.S. 

Orthodox religious education suffered as a consequence. 
In 1909 the first systematic study of Jewish education, by Mor- 
decai M. Kaplan, found that three-quarters of the Jewish chil- 
dren of school age received no religious education at all. Of 
those who did, 27% supplemented their public school sessions 
with attendance in 468 or more improvised, ungraded, one- 
room private schools, the hadarim. The level of instruction 
on the whole was poor; the hadarim were beyond the reach 
of any form of communal supervision. About 20% of those 
receiving Jewish instruction attended the city’s 24 talmud to- 
rahs. Since these institutions were supported by independent 
associations and accepted children who could not pay the tu- 
ition fee, they were in effect communal schools, supported by 
small contributions from over 6,000 people. The eight largest 
schools averaged 881 students, and were generally superior to 
the hadarim. The most auspicious endeavor to upgrade the tal- 
mud torahs - by means of modern textbooks, a graded cur- 
riculum, modern pedagogical methods, improved preparation 
and remuneration of teachers - was sponsored by the Bureau 
of Education of the Kehillah beginning in 1910. Dr. Samson 
Benderly directed the bureau and Jacob H. Schiff and his fam- 
ily were its chief financial supporters. Benderly encountered 
considerable opposition from Orthodox circles who feared 
the bureau's interference with the independence of the talmud 
torahs and mistrusted it because of the religious views of its 
lay supporters and staff. Nevertheless, in its first seven years, 
the bureau achieved notable results. It recruited and trained 
a group of young educators, popularized the notion of com- 
munal responsibility for Jewish education, established model 
schools, and conducted educational research. The bureau sur- 
vived the demise of the Kehillah. 
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The year 1912 saw the beginning of the Young Israel 
movement. Immigrants’ sons, concerned with what they 
viewed as the erosion of Orthodoxy, sought to combat radi- 
calism, Reform Judaism, and indifference to the tradition by 
making the Orthodox service more appealing to younger 
worshipers. In 1915 Yeshivat Etz Chaim and the Rabbi Isaac 
Elchanan Theological Seminary united, and the institution 
began to offer a general high school education as well as 
yeshivah studies. 

The comradeship of landsleit and the wish for protec- 
tion in case of disability or death produced a vast network of 
mutual benefit societies, benevolent associations, and fraternal 
orders. Originally part of the congregations, they increasingly 
developed into separate organizations, offering some form 
of insurance, sick benefits, and interest-free loans, as well as 
cemetery rights. In 1917 there were about 1,000 such indepen- 
dent societies in New York with an aggregate membership 
of over 100,000, many of which found it financially advanta- 
geous to affiliate with a fraternal order. The largest order in 
New York City was the Independent Order Brith Abraham, 
which in 1917 had 90,000 members in 354 lodges. Various 
ideological movements recognized the attractiveness of the 
fraternal order and organized their own. The Arbeiter Ring 
(Workmen's Circle), appealing to workingmen in the name 
of socialism and insurance benefits, had 25,000 members in 
the city, and Zionists and Labor Zionists each had their own 
fraternal order. 

Landsmanshaft societies too began to form federations. 
The Galician Jews were the first, in 1903. The Polish landsman- 
shaftn united in 1908, while the Romanian Jews were split into 
two federations. In 1911 the Federation of Oriental Jews was 
established, reflecting the increasing numbers coming from 
the Ottoman Empire. These were loose groupings. The unify- 
ing factor was some joint effort at overseas aid and some major 
philanthropic undertaking. The Galicians supported the Har 
Moriah Hospital, the Polish Jews Beth David Hospital, and the 
Bessarabians the Hebrew National Orphan Home. 

This concern for self-help and for one’s own welfare 
agency also produced central institutions that came to be 
identified with the city’s East European Jewish subcommunity 
as a whole, of which the Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant 
Aid Society (H1AS) was perhaps the most prominent. Begin- 
ning in 1909, when two older organizations merged to create 
it, HIAS expanded rapidly and succeeded in winning broad 
support in the immigrant community. Beth Israel Hospital, 
organized in 1890, was an instance of a downtown welfare fa- 
cility whose standing became comparable to the older com- 
munity institutions. It was founded in 1890 to provide services 
like kosher food and places for physicians of East European 
origin, neither of which were available at Mount Sinai Hospi- 
tal. By 1917 it had 130 beds and a budget of $155,000. One of 
the most respected community-wide bodies was the Hebrew 
Free Loan Society, established in 1892. By 1916 it had branches 
in the Bronx and in Brooklyn, and had granted 24,330 loans, 
aggregating $711,940. 
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During the first decade of the century, influential lead- 
ers became increasingly aware of the social costs of institu- 
tional parochialism, profusion, and confusion. The sharp rise 
in immigration following 1903 underscored the need for more 
rational use of the resources and communal wealth. Uptown 
Jews, marginally identified with the total Jewish community, 
sought better ways to stem the social disorganization they 
sensed in the Jewish quarter and to expedite the integration 
of the immigrants. Some downtown leaders recognized the 
ineffectualness of their own institutions. In both sectors of 
the community some viewed with alarm the alienation of the 
younger generation from Judaism and Jewish life. 

These concerns had led to two seminal events. The first 
was the short-lived New York Kehillah, an attempt to create a 
united community structure. The immediate catalyst was the 
accusation of police commissioner Theodore A. Bingham in 
1908 that 50% of the criminals in the city were Jews. (Though 
the figure was exaggerated, crime in the Jewish quarter was a 
vexing problem.) Led by Judah *Magnes, a coalition of rep- 
resentative leaders in 1909 established the Kehillah as a fed- 
eration of Jewish organizations. Magnes served as chairman 
until its demise in 1922. The Kehillah created a number of 
bureaus, for education, social morals (dealing with crime), 
industry (concerned with labor relations), and philanthropy. 
In addition, it organized a rabbinical board and a school for 
training communal workers. The Kehillah’s productive years, 
however, were brief. By 1916 it had encountered financial prob- 
lems, which led to the separation of its bureaus. Ties to the 
elitist American Jewish Committee drew it into controversies 
over the establishment of an American Jewish congress. Dur- 
ing World War 1 interest was diverted to overseas relief and 
international Jewish affairs, while Magnes’ pacifist activity 
crippled his effectiveness as chairman and adversely affected 
the Kehillah. These factors made it impossible to overcome the 
fragmented state of organized Jewish life. Though a number 
of the activities the Kehillah initiated proved to be of lasting 
significance, its failure pointed to the impediments that lay 
on the path of community organization. No similar attempt 
would be made again. 

The establishment in 1917 of the Federation for the Sup- 
port of Jewish Philanthropies, far more limited in scope than 
the Kehillah, proved more lasting. The federation movement 
to coordinate fund raising and encourage communal plan- 
ning came late to New York, and from the early 1900s it en- 
countered the opposition of the older philanthropic institu- 
tions sponsored by the German Jews, who feared it might 
impinge upon their independence. Some, moreover, objected 
to a federation of Jewish charities since such a grouping cast 
the pall of sectarianism upon their welfare agencies. However, 
the proliferation of East European institutions, the failure of 
the Kehillah as a device of social control, and the consequent 
threat to their own hegemony softened their opposition to 
federation. 

As in other cities, the New York federation encompassed 
the larger welfare bodies and was therefore overwhelmingly 
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a federation of the German-Jewish philanthropies primarily 
interested in nonsectarian social welfare work. Of the original 
trustees of the federation only three were East European; of 54 
constituent societies, four belonged to the East European com- 
munity. A smaller Brooklyn Federation of Jewish Charities was 
established in 1909. Its 1917 budget was $174,000 compared to 
the New York federation’s budget of $2,117,410. 

There were signs, however, that the New York federation 
might develop into more than a central fund-raising agency. 
Soon after its establishment, under the pressure of the group 
that had supported the Kehillah, the federation accepted five 
talmud torahs and the Kehillah’s Bureau of Jewish Education 
as beneficiary agencies. This implied that the federation would 
concern itself not only with the relief of distress but with the 
support of Jewish cultural endeavor. Jewish education was to 
become a responsibility of the Jewish community’s exchequer. 
The federation also indicated in its first year that it expected to 
become the spokesman of the entire community. But the state- 
ments proved little more than declarations of intention. 

After 1900 Zionism and Socialism played, with vary- 
ing success, many-sided roles in the organizational and cul- 
tural life of the New York Jewish community. In institutional 
terms, the Zionist achievements were minimal. The Federa- 
tion of American Zionists, the Order Sons of Zion, Mizrachi, 
Poalei Zion, the Jewish National Workers Alliance, Hadassah, 
and the Intercollegiate Zionist Association in 1917 numbered 
about 8,500 members who belonged to 95 loosely organized 
chapters. The influence of Zionism, however, went beyond 
membership figures. Much of the interest in Hebrew culture, 
Jewish education, and community planning stemmed from 
Zionist circles. Up to World War 1 the cultural Zionists who 
emphasized the need to revitalize Jewish cultural life in the 
Diaspora predominated. Judah Magnes, Israel Friedlaender, 
Henrietta Szold, and Mordecai Kaplan gave vigorous expres- 
sion to this position from the lecture podium, in the press, 
and as professional and lay leaders of Jewish institutions. The 
socialist Po'alei Zion was similarly short on numbers and or- 
ganizational success but strong on ideology and polemics. It 
constituted an intellectual force of significance at a time when 
the leadership of the Jewish labor movement was largely cos- 
mopolitan and assimilationist in outlook. Following the out- 
break of World War 1, Zionists of all shades vastly increased 
their influence in the community through the Jewish congress 
movement. In June 1917, 125,000 participated in the election 
of delegates from New York City. The 100 delegates elected to 
represent New York’s Jews were overwhelmingly of East Euro- 
pean origin, the majority sympathizers of Zionism. 

The Socialists, through the Workmen's Circle (Arbeiter 
Ring), possessed a stronger organizational framework than the 
Zionists. The order’s 240 New York lodges and 25,000 mem- 
bers made it in 1917 the second-largest fraternal order in the 
city. Though the Workmen’s Circle drew its membership from 
the Yiddish-speaking immigrants, it did not consciously iden- 
tify itself with the Jewish community as a whole until World 
War 1. During the war years Jewish Socialists began partici- 
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pating in Jewish communal affairs. The Workmen's Circle, 
Jewish labor unions, and the Jewish Socialist Federation (12 
branches in New York) were active in the local fund-raising 
campaigns for overseas relief. They also joined the American 
Jewish congress movement, and the Workmen's Circle in a 
principal policy change that undertook direct support of Jew- 
ish cultural activity like Yiddish schools. 


CULTURAL LIFE. The Yiddish-speaking masses who settled 
in New York created a rich and varied cultural life. No less 
than the community’s institutional structure, this life aided 
the newcomers in their adjustment to the great metropolis. 
‘The very size of the immigrant community, its compactness 
and heterogeneity, and the impact of the new condition of 
freedom encouraged a multiplicity of cultural undertakings. 
Between 1872 and 1917, for example, about 150 journals in Yid- 
dish appeared. Ideologues, literati, artists, and entrepreneurs 
competed in offering guidance, information, entertainment, 
and psychic relief for a generation in the throes of accommo- 
dation to a strange civilization. 

The Yiddish-language daily press in particular served 
these ends (see *Press, Jewish, in U.S.A.). By the early 1900s, 
four stable dailies had evolved: the Orthodox and Zionist 
Tageblat; the *Jewish Morning Journal, Orthodox, conservative 
on social issues, and anti-Zionist; the radical and nationalis- 
tic Warheit; and the socialist *Forward. In 1914 the *Tog, pro- 
Zionist and liberal, was established; it absorbed the Warheit 
in 1919. The estimated daily circulation for New York City in 
1916 was: Forward (149,170), Jewish Morning Journal (81,375), 
Warheit Tageblat (41,335). It was estimated in 1917 that nearly 
600,000 people in New York City read the Yiddish newspa- 
pers daily. Besides the staple of general and Jewish news the 
papers contained serialized novels, literary criticism, politi- 
cal essays, and a woman's page. The Forward created the Bintl 
Brief column of personal woe and editorial advice. It was so 
successful that it inspired imitators in other papers. Editorials 
were slashing and polemical, frequently dealing with munici- 
pal problems and local Jewish affairs. The considerable adver- 
tising included notices of theaters, cantorial performances, 
books published, medicine and health aids, and, in the Jew- 
ish Morning Journal, want-ads. The Forward, in particular, 
sponsored communal undertakings like theater benefits and 
other fund-raisers. 

The functions of the Yiddish press made its publishers 
and editors major communal leaders. Jacob Saphirstein of 
the Jewish Morning Journal was deeply involved in rabbini- 
cal politics. Leon Kamaiky, a proprietor of the Tageblat, was a 
vice president of the Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid 
Society and a member of the American Jewish Committee 
and the executive committee of the Kehillah. Forward edi- 
tor Abraham Cahan’s position in the Jewish labor movement 
was less formal but more powerful. Indeed, the preeminent 
place of the Yiddish press and its editors was recognized up- 
town. In 1902 Louis Marshall established the Yiddishe Velt in 
an effort to assert his group’s influence. The initiative that led 
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to the establishment of the Tog in 1914 came from the same 
circles and for the same reasons. 

The role of the Yiddish press found its fullest expression 
in the Forward. Cahan was the great innovator and his paper 
the pacemaker of Yiddish journalism. His apprenticeship as a 
reporter for the New York Commercial Advertiser under Lin- 
coln Steffens served him well in turning the Forward into the 
leading Yiddish daily. The simple, direct style of the paper, its 
humanistic, undogmatic brand of socialism and its eschewal of 
the Orthodox-baiting of earlier socialist journals won it great 
popularity. Cahan appealed to highbrow no less than lowbrow 
tastes, and side by side with the Bintl Brief he published virtu- 
ally every Yiddish author of note. From 1912 the Forward occu- 
pied its own ten-story building on East Broadway, close to the 
Educational Alliance. The United Hebrew Trades, the Jewish 
Socialist Federation, and the Arbeiter Ring (Workmen’s Circle) 
had their offices in the building. The Forward was the focal 
center of the Jewish labor movement, a powerful cultural fac- 
tor in the community, and thus had become a force for Jewish 
group continuity. Yiddish was so ubiquitous that when Shalom 
Aleichem, the great storyteller, died in 1916, his funeral was 
one of the largest public events in New York history. 

Weeklies and monthlies filled out the broad range of 
ideas, movements, and professional interests of the New 
York community. Some, like the Amerikaner and the Idishe 
Gazetten, were weekly family supplements of existing news- 
papers. The anarchist Freie Arbeiter Stimme, the Zionist Idishe 
Folk, and the socialist Zukunft were representative of the liter- 
ary and political journals sponsored by the various ideological 
camps. More local in their interests were journals published by 
the trade unions: the Fortschritt of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America and Naye Post of the Joint Board of the 
Cloak and Skirt Makers Union. Catering to small audiences 
were the Hebrew journals Ha-Ivri and Ha-Toren, and the La- 
dino La America (see Hebrew *Newspapers, N. America). The 
Yiddish journals and dailies drew to New York and sustained 
a significant colony of intellectuals, writers, poets, and critics 
whose work was read in the press and discussed in the lecture 
halls and coffeehouses of the East Side. 

The Yiddish theater reinforced the press. It was, Moses 
Rischin wrote, “educator, dreammaker, chief agent of charity, 
social center, and recreation hub for the family.’ Melodrama 
and romantic musicals depicted historical and topical events 
drawn from the classic Jewish past, the “old home,” immi- 
grant life in the New World, and current American affairs. 
Nearly all weekday performances were benefits raising funds 
for some charity, strike fund, or literary journal. About 1900, 
three theaters were devoted exclusively to Yiddish drama. 
Together with other houses giving occasional performances, 
they drew about 25,000 patrons a week. By 1917 the number 
of houses presenting Yiddish theater reached seven, including 
one in Harlem and one in Brownsville. 

Jewish immigrant life in New York inspired some of the 
earliest belles-lettres by Jews in English, notably Cahan’s Yekl 
(1896) and The Rise of David Levinsky (1917). For most sec- 
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ond-generation American Jews, Yiddish literature was a closed 
book, and Jewish themes in the language of the land were of 
peripheral interest. The Anglo-Jewish weekly The American 
Hebrew supplied the older settlement with a resume of Jew- 
ish news and social happenings. Its circulation was less than 
10,000. 


POLITICS AND CIVIC AFFAIRS. For Jews, as for all minority 
groups, election to public office meant social recognition and 
acceptance into the body politic of the city. Before the 1900s 
the number of Jewish officeholders was small, their posts for 
the most part minor, their ethnic identity an insignificant fac- 
tor, and their political careers brief. Three Jewish congressmen 
were elected in New York City between 1870 and 1899, and all 
served but one term; the most prominent was Isidore Straus. 
Considerably more served in the state legislature. Among 
them was Joseph Blumenthal, who was a member of the Com- 
mittee of Seventy, which played a role in the downfall of the 
Tweed Ring. Joseph Seligman and Simon Sterne were other 
members of that reform group. Blumenthal was a trustee and 
president of Shearith Israel and from 1886 to 1901 president of 
the board of trustees of the Jewish Theological Seminary. In 
municipal government Adolph L. Sanger, elected in 1885 as an 
anti-Tammany Democrat, served as president of the Board of 
Aldermen for one term. He, too, was active in Jewish commu- 
nal affairs, serving at different times as president of the Board 
of Delegates of American Israelites and vice president of the 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations. In the 1890s Ed- 
ward Lauterbach, a specialist in railway law and a director of 
a number of street railways, served for three years as chairman 
of the Republican County Committee. Lauterbach was a di- 
rector of the Hebrew Benevolent and Orphan Asylum and the 
Hebrew Technical Institute. Jews held minor judgeships prior 
to 1900, and only one, Albert Cardozo, served on the state Su- 
preme Court. In 1871, in the wake of the Tweed scandals, Car- 
dozo resigned to avoid impeachment (his son was Benjamin 
Nathan *Cardozo, on the Court of Appeals from 1914 until his 
elevation to the U.S. Supreme Court in 1932). 

In the years following 1900 the densely populated Jew- 
ish neighborhoods and the rising political awareness of the 
immigrants carried increasing political weight. That a num- 
ber of assembly districts and several congressional districts 
had Jewish majorities or pluralities was reflected in the eth- 
nic origin of the candidates, the particular issues raised, and 
the language of the campaigns. The number of Jewish voters 
was large enough to influence the outcome of city-wide elec- 
tions. Though uptown Jews denied it, a “Jewish vote” existed. 
It was not prone to act en bloc, but nevertheless responded 
to group interests and ethnic pride and was unafraid to de- 
mand its political due. 

Jews came of age as a political force during the domina- 
tion of the Tammany Hall political machine. Led by astute and, 
if need be, ruthless politicians, Tammany offered a host of ser- 
vices in return for votes, and some of its leaders were attuned 
to the moods and needs of their Jewish constituents. Although 
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a lag existed between Jewish numbers and numbers of Jewish 
officeholders, Tammany was sensitive to ethnic ambitions. In 
1900 Henry M. Goldfogle went to Congress as representative 
of the Lower East Side, serving until 1921 with the exception of 
two terms. By 1910 Aaron J. Levy and Moritz Graubard were 
entrenched as East Side assemblymen, and Jews received 5 to 
8% of the mayor's top appointments. 

Support of Tammany was not, however, monolithic, 
particularly in mayoral and presidential campaigns. Anti- 
Tammany forces recognized this, and when mounting major 
reform campaigns, paid particular attention to the Jewish im- 
migrant neighborhoods. In 1901, for example, the Fusion ticket 
flooded the Jewish districts with Yiddish circulars. Seth Low 
and William Travers Jerome were elected mayor and attor- 
ney general, respectively. Jacob A. Cantor, who had fought for 
tenement house reform as an assemblyman in the 1880s, was 
elected borough president of Manhattan as a Reform Demo- 
crat. The publisher William Randolph Hearst, in his effort to 
defeat the Tammany candidate for mayor in 1905, carried the 
Jewish East Side. His New York American had featured stories 
of Russian barbarism and solicited funds for the relief of po- 
grom victims. Hearst even launched a Yiddish newspaper for 
atime. John P. Mitchel, elected mayor in 1913 on a Fusion anti- 
Tammany ticket, won broad support in the Jewish districts. 
Henry Moskowitz, head of the Madison House Settlement 
and a native downtown reformer, became Mitchel’s commis- 
sioner of Civil Service. The downtown voters exhibited similar 
independence in presidential elections. From 1888 to 1912 no 
party carried the Eighth Assembly District, heart of the Jewish 
quarter, twice in succession. However, Theodore Roosevelt, a 
Republican, was a particular favorite. 

Among the uptown Jews a group of patrician “good gov- 
ernment” reformers emerged who helped finance these re- 
peated efforts to dislodge Tammany. Among them were men 
like Nathan and Oscar *Straus, who belonged to the Grover 
Cleveland wing of the Democratic Party, and liberal Republi- 
cans like Jacob Schiff, Isaac N. *Seligman, and Adolph *Lew- 
isohn. They assumed a particular responsibility for wooing 
their downtown brethren away from the “twin evils” of Tam- 
many and socialism by supporting the reform candidates in 
their East Side campaigns. 

Socialism indeed had a significant political following in 
the Jewish immigrant districts. On the Lower East Side the So- 
cialists could count on a straight party vote of about 15%, and 
in some Jewish election districts in Brooklyn and the Bronx 
it may have been even higher. However, only when the party 
offered a candidate able and willing to appeal to the particular 
interest and ethnic sentiment of the East European Jew did it 
win at election time. In 1914 it sent Meyer London to Congress, 
the first socialist elected to the House of Representatives and 
the first elected socialist for any office from New York City. 
London, a lawyer for a score of Jewish labor unions, lived in 
the Jewish quarter, and thus spoke the language of the immi- 
grant. He eschewed party dogma. Reelected in 1916, he won 
a third term in 1920 despite the fact that his party was then 
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in complete disarray. Of special interest were the elections of 
1917. Morris Hillquit, the outstanding figure in the Socialist 
Party, showed remarkable strength in his bid for the mayor- 
alty. He won 22% of the vote — twice that of the Republican 
candidate. Ten socialist assemblymen went to Albany, seven 
aldermen to City Hall, and one socialist, Jacob Panken, was 
elected municipal court judge. The vote reflected the strong 
anti-war sentiment among the East European Jews as much 
as it did socialist sentiment. 

The war years expedited the social processes that molded 
a variegated and fragmented Jewish public into a more homo- 
geneous ethnic community. The same processes integrated 
that community into the larger polity. War brought prosper- 
ity, which enabled families to leave overcrowded immigrant 
districts for a better, more “American” environment and so ac- 
celerated the process of acculturation. The war also confronted 
all Americans with the problem of their group identity, Ameri- 
canized Jews of German origin no less than recently arrived 
East European Jews. Though it brought to the surface sharp 
tensions, the Jews of New York by 1920 could see themselves 
as a major group at home in the city. 


[Arthur Aryeh Goren] 


1920-1970 

DEMOGRAPHY. Following World War 1 the Jewish population 
of New York City grew moderately to 1,765,000 in 1927 and to 
2,035,000 in 1937. It tapered off around 2,100,000 in 1950, and 
slowly decreased as Jews moved to the suburbs of Long Island, 
Westchester, and New Jersey from the 1950s. By 1960 the Jew- 
ish population of the city had declined to 1,936,000, while that 
of the metropolitan area increased to 2,401,600, owing to the 
large growth in the suburban counties (see *New York State). 
The city’s Jewish population, which fell further to 1,836,000 
by 1968, was aging as younger families moved out. The move 
by Jews and other middle-class whites in search of more com- 
fortable residences and greener neighborhoods was intensi- 
fied from the mid-1950s by negative developments, primarily 
an increase in crime and racial tensions, a loss of confidence 
in the public schools, a perceived inadequacy of middle-class 
housing, and a decline of municipal services. 

No less than during immigrant years, New York Jews pre- 
ferred to dwell near one another. Thus, 676,000 of Brooklyn’s 
857,000 Jews in 1940 resided in areas where Jews formed 40% 
or more of the total population; and later, in 1958, 388,000 of 
the Bronx’s 493,000 Jews were similarly concentrated. Anti- 
Jewish discrimination in the sale and rental of housing had 
been effectively quashed before 1950, except for isolated in- 
stances in opulent areas of Manhattan. 

Within the city’s five boroughs, Jewish population centers 
shifted as Jews abandoned highly congested Jewish areas and 
moved to more widely dispersed areas farther from the older, 
more centrally located neighborhoods. In 1918, 696,000 Jews 
(46% of the city’s total Jewish population), lived in Manhat- 
tan. Most of them were on the Lower East Side and uptown in 
Harlem. Masses of Jews left the Lower East Side as their eco- 
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nomic circumstances improved, mainly before the Depres- 
sion of 1929. While 314,200 Jews lived on the Lower East Side 
in 1923, by 1940 only 73,700 remained. By 1960 about 70,000 
Jews lived there, mainly in cooperative housing projects spon- 
sored by Jewish-dominated trade unions, and made up 34% 
of the general population compared with 40% in 1930. West 
and East Harlem, for a time the home of wealthier immigrant 
Jews, had about 177,000 Jews in 1923. Immediately thereafter 
Harlem became a black neighborhood; fewer than 5,000 Jews 
remained in 1930 and in 1940, only 2,000. 

Many Jews from Manhattan and other areas moved north 
to the more recently settled Bronx, where in 1918 they totaled 
about 211,000. By 1927 about 420,000 Jews lived there, primar- 
ily in its south and south-central districts, where they made up 
40% and 70%, respectively, of the general population in 1925. 
By 1937 the Bronx Jewish population rose above 592,000, mak- 
ing that borough 44% Jewish. As new subway lines and apart- 
ment buildings were built, Jews moved increasingly to more 
northerly and less populous regions of the Bronx. The number 
of Jews in the South Bronx fell from 34,200 in 1923 to less than 
15,000 in 1960. Tremont, in the west-central Bronx, which had 
121,000 Jews (96% of its total population) in 1925, dropped to 
about 44,000 before the 1960s, most of whom also left the area 
during the decade that followed. However, nearby Fordham 
rose from 13,600 Jews in 1923 to 83,350 in 1930 and 103,000 in 
1960, about 48% of the general population. The middle-class 
West Bronx Jewish population increased from 26,000 in 1923 
to 142,886 in 1940. It declined to 121,000 in 1960, when it was 
still 65% of the general population, and this downward trend 
continued. The Jewish population of Pelham Parkway, in the 
northeast Bronx, rose from 3,000 in 1923 to 65,000 by 1960, 
or 48% of the general population, and continued to rise. Fol- 
lowing the general trend toward the suburbs, Jews began leav- 
ing the Bronx in the 1950s, so that by 1968 only 395,000 Jews 
remained, with new concentrations in the outlying Van Cort- 
landt and Riverdale areas. 

From the 1920s Brooklyn became the borough most 
heavily populated by Jews as the number rose from 568,000 
in 1918 to 797,000 in 1927. In contrast to Manhattan and the 
Bronx, Brooklyn tended to be a borough of well-defined 
neighborhood communities. Jewish religious life in Brook- 
lyn apparently was more active than in other boroughs. While 
the older Jewish neighborhoods in the northern and western 
regions of Brooklyn began to lose their large Jewish popula- 
tions by the 1930s, Jews were moving outward to form vast 
new communities in the central, southern, and eastern sec- 
tors. Thus, Williamsburg, across the East River from Manhat- 
tan, a community in which Jews numbered 140,000 in 1923, 
had only 33,400 Jews in 1957, though even as its population 
declined, it attained some celebrity as the home of a large Ha- 
sidic colony of post-World War 11 immigrants from Hungary 
and Eastern Europe. Bedford-Stuyvesant’s 70,000 Jews in 1923 
declined below 30,000 in 1957 and fell further in the 1960s as 
the area became a low-income African-American neighbor- 
hood. In 1925 about 250,000 Jews, or 82% of the population 
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of the area, lived in East New York-New Lots-Brownsville. 
However, only 96,000 remained in 1957, and most of those left 
during the 1960s as Brownsville became predominantly black. 
On the other hand, in central Brooklyn the number of Jews in 
Boro Park increased from 46,000 in 1923 to 67,000 by 1950, 
in Bensonhurst from 45,000 in 1923 to 85,000 by 1950, and in 
Flatbush from 16,400 in 1923 to 123,000 by 1950. Sheepshead 
Bay in southern Brooklyn had 7,100 Jews in 1923 but 48,000, 
or 62% of the population, by 1950. Residential, middle-in- 
come Midwood-Marine Park grew from 3,200 Jews in 1923 
to 64,000 by 1957. Jews settled early in the southern Coney 
Island-Manhattan Beach area, which was nearly 70% Jewish 
in 1940 when 53,400 Jews resided there. From the 1930s Jews 
also began to settle the eastern Flatlands-Canarsie area, whose 
Jewish population rose from 4,400 in 1923 to 28,000, or 60% 
of the population, in 1957. 

Altogether, the Jewish population of Brooklyn began to 
decrease, dropping from its heights of 975,000 in 1937 and 
950,000 in 1950 to 760,000 in 1968. Thus Crown Heights, 
close to Bedford-Stuyvesant, dropped from over 75,000 in 
1950 to 58,400 by 1957, and similar drops occurred after World 
War 11 in Bensonhurst and Coney Island. The heavily Jewish 
East New York-New Lots area, in which 106,000 Jews lived in 
1923, decreased to 74,000 Jews in 1950; it rose again, however, 
to 90,000 by 1957 with the construction of new housing on 
unoccupied land. Boro Park, long a center of Orthodox Ju- 
daism, became strongly Hasidic with an influx of Williams- 
burg Hasidim. 

The borough of Queens saw a sustained increase in its 
middle-to upper-middle class Jewish population, owing to its 
newness, relative remoteness from the center of the city, and 
the rapid building of large apartment-house complexes like 
Lefrak City and other red-brick edifices constructed by Samuel 
J. LeFrak and his organization. While only 23,000 Jews lived 
there in 1918, the Jewish population grew to 200,000 by 1950 
and 420,000 by 1968. Over 200,000 Jews moved there during 
the 1950s and large Jewish concentrations developed in Forest 
Hills-Rego Park, which had over 73,000 Jews, or 66% of the 
general population, by 1957; the Whitestone area, which had 
24,000 Jews in 1957; Central Queens, in which 51,000 Jews 
lived in 1957; and Douglaston-Little Neck-Bellrose, which had 
31,500 Jews in 1957. About 18,200 Jews lived in the Rockaways 
on the shore in 1923, and nearly 30,000 lived there by 1957. 

About 5,000 Jews called the little-settled, isolated bor- 
ough of Richmond (Staten Island) home in 1918, and that 
number increased moderately. In 1950 about 8,000 Jews lived 
there, but by 1968, after the construction of the Verrazano- 
Narrows Bridge between the borough and Brooklyn, their 
number reached about 11,000. 

The Jewish population of Manhattan declined from the 
19208. In 1937 there were 351,000 Jews on the island, while 
only 250,000 remained in 1968. Nevertheless, several neigh- 
borhoods increased. The number of Jews in well-to-do cosmo- 
politan sections of the West Side rose from 21,300 in 1923 to 
71,000, or 29% of the general population, by 1957. Washington 
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Heights, the uptown residential area, had 31,500 Jews in 1923 
but nearly 70,000 by 1957. It was the center for German Jew- 
ish refugees of the 1930s. Nearly all Manhattan Jewish neigh- 
borhoods experienced declines in the 1960s, however, except 
the expensive, rebuilt Upper East Side, where Jews increased 
from 22,000 in 1940 to 42,000 in 1958. 

The movement to the suburbs raised the Jewish popu- 
lation of rapidly built Nassau County, across the city bound- 
ary, from unknown but small numbers before 1940 to 329,000 
in 1957 and 372,000 in 1963. Many families achieved the 
American dream of owning their own home by obtaining low 
interest loans offered to veterans of World War 11 and by buy- 
ing the low-price, mass-produced homes of William and Al- 
fred Levitt, who created a vast Levittown (17,311 nearly iden- 
tical homes built between 1947 and 1951) in Long Island. 
Following already established city patterns, Jews tended to 
dwell together in suburban centers like Great Neck and Ros- 
lyn on the North Shore of Long Island and Woodmere, Ce- 
darhurst, Lawrence, three of the Five Towns, and Baldwin and 
Hempstead on the South Shore. Beyond Nassau lay Suffolk 
County, in which the previously negligible Jewish population 
reached 12,000 in 1957 and 42,000 in 1963, with significant in- 
creases thereafter. 


ECONOMIC ACTIVITIES. New York Jewry formed so large a 
proportion of the city’s population that Jewish economic hab- 
its and aptitudes broadly influenced the city’s economy. Jew- 
ish labor in the garment industry, the city’s foremost industry, 
reached its peak at about 1920. In 1921, production of men’s 
apparel in New York City was valued at $326,832,000, and of 
women’s, $759,628,000. The value of allied industries like knit 
goods, was put at $83,490,000. Perhaps 200,000 Jews belonged 
to the trade unions of the garment industry. From this point, 
the proportion of Jewish workers in the clothing industry 
steadily declined, until in the men’s clothing branch it reached 
39% in 1937; the new working group was largely composed of 
Italian women and, later, Puerto Ricans. The same process 
operated in the ladies’ garment industry. One large local of 
the 1LGwu was about three-quarters Jewish in the 1940s but 
declined to 44% in 1958. Jews remained in the garment indus- 
try in upper levels of skill as cutters and sample makers, and 
also as entrepreneurs and salesmen. The city, whose Garment 
Center epitomized the apparel business, provided the setting 
for the emergence of Ralph Lauren, Calvin Klein, Anne Klein, 
Arnold Scaasi (Isaacs backwards), Liz Claiborne, and Donna 
Karan, among others, in the design and marketing of men’s 
and women’s clothing. One woman, Helena Rubinstein, vir- 
tually created the cosmetics industry. After World War 1, she 
opened beauty salons around the country, selling pots of face 
creams and other products. She trained sales people to teach 
women skin care and devised a diet plan for beauty. An ardent 
supporter of Israel, she created the Helena Rubinstein Pavil- 
ion of Contemporary Art in Tel Aviv, and her foundation, cre- 
ated in 1953, provided funds to organizations concerned with 
health, medical research, and rehabilitation. 
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The Jewish labor movement in New York, after its heroic 
era of strike victories during the 1910s, was firmly established 
by 1920. The unions turned back attempts between 1920 and 
1922 to reestablish the open shop. However, they were beset 
during the 1920s by violent factional quarrels with Commu- 
nists. The latter derived support not only because of their 
tactical and propagandistic skill but also from post-World 
War 1 Jewish immigrants who entered the industry and felt 
somewhat excluded by the established union leadership and 
ideology. Communists secured control of the New York Joint 
Board and led it into a series of disastrous strikes culminat- 
ing in 1926. The union was left in ruins and did not reestab- 
lish itself until the New Deal period. The Amalgamated was 
more fortunate, however, in maintaining its unity and power. 
A third garment union, the International Fur Workers’ Union, 
succeeded in its trade-union objectives under Communist 
leadership, while the United Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers 
did likewise under liberal leaders. 

During the 1920s the New York Jewish unions entered 
areas of activity never previously known to U.S. trade unions. 
They conducted large-scale adult education, ran health clin- 
ics, owned a bank and summer resorts, built model urban 
housing, and generously subsidized struggling trade unions 
in such other industries as steel, coal, and textiles. Except for 
their Communist wing, they became pioneers of liberal politi- 
cal action, thus preparing a place for themselves in New Deal 
political and legislative affairs. 

The Jewish immigrant generation was heavily repre- 
sented as workers — 23% “operatives and kindred” and 16% 
“craftsmen, foremen, and kindred” as late as 1950. The 32% 
who were “managers, officials, and proprietors” included a 
mass of shopkeepers and small businessmen. Jewish retail- 
ers were especially heavily represented in such areas as candy 
and stationery stores, grocery stores, hardware stores, haber- 
dashery stores, tailor shops, and delicatessens and small res- 
taurants. An incomplete estimate placed Jewish trade-union 
membership about 1928 at 134,000 of a total of 392,000 con- 
centrated, in addition to needle and leather trades, in amuse- 
ment and food preparation and distribution. 

The immigrants’ children, however, shifted towards sales 
and clerical occupations and independent business; in 1950, 
55% of immigrants’ sons were in these groups, and only 22% 
remained in traditional working-class occupations. One im- 
portant channel of ascent was New York's excellent public 
school and college system. Jews constituted 51% of enroll- 
ment in the city’s academic high schools in 1931, and 49.6% 
of the city’s college and university students in 1935. As early 
as 1915 they were 85% of the student body in the city’s unique 
free municipal college system, a percentage that probably did 
not decrease before 1960; others attended college outside the 
city. This higher education launched thousands of young Jews 
from poor or very modest circumstances into independent 
business and the professions. During the 1950s about 17% of 
New York Jews, including the older, immigrant group, were 
professionally employed. 
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Areas of Jewish economic activity often were clearly de- 
marcated. Thus, the port of New York, shipping and other 
transportation, large banks and insurance companies, and 
heavy industry hardly employed any Jews. Even after the re- 
moval of discriminatory employment policies in 1945, there 
were few Jews in these industries. Small, independent busi- 
nesses, the garment trade and light industry employed masses 
of Jews, and Jewish entrepreneurs could be found in those 
fields as well as in real estate, building, and investment bank- 
ing. By the 1930s, over half the city’s doctors, lawyers, dentists, 
and public school teachers were Jews, notwithstanding sharp 
anti-Jewish discrimination in certain universities and schools. 
After World War 11, Jews became strong components of the 
city’s mercantile and professional class, heavily represented in 
academic, scientific, and civil service organizations. Reflect- 
ing their occupational changes, they formed a large part of the 
membership and most of the leadership in unions of teachers 
and other public employees. 


POLITICAL AND CIVIC LIFE. As the largest single ethnic 
group, Jews were a highly important factor in the political life 
of the city. Jews, who were about 27% of the city’s population, 
were outnumbered only by the Irish-dominated Catholics, 
who were just over half. In no other city could Jews as a group 
weigh so heavily in politics, or were real or alleged Jewish po- 
litical interests reckoned with so carefully. Until the 1930s the 
city was governed through the Manhattan organization of the 
Democratic Party, known as Tammany Hall, which held the 
support of most immigrants, including Jews. Jewish Repub- 
licans, conspicuous by their low numbers, pursued interests 
in civic reform, like Stanley M. Isaacs and Nathan Straus Jr., 
and the party's New York County leader, Samuel S. Koenig. 
In addition, Jews in East Harlem during the 1920s supported 
that district's dynamic U.S. Congressman, Fiorello H. *La 
Guardia, a rebel Republican. On the far left, Jews dominated 
the Socialists and Communists. Jews generally followed the 
Democratic Party, and some received the rewards of party 
loyalty - personal and business favors, municipal appoint- 
ments, and judgeships. 

The period from 1928 to 1945 witnessed far-reaching 
change. Jews had heavily supported Alfred E. Smith, a liberal 
Tammany reformer of Irish stock, in his successful campaigns 
for the governorship of the state and unsuccessful attempt for 
the presidency in 1928. The onset of the Great Depression in 
1929 brought New York Jewry overwhelmingly behind the 
New Deal and the Democratic Party. Support for Franklin D. 
*Roosevelt during his presidential campaigns of 1932, 1936, 
1940, and 1944 ran from 80% to 90%, higher than among any 
other group in the city. The urban liberalism of the New Deal 
had many of its seeds in the Jewish trade unions, East Side 
settlement houses, and among Jewish philanthropists and 
social workers. New York Jews were enthusiastic for the New 
Deal Democrat, Herbert H. *Lehman, elected to the governor- 
ship in 1932, 1934, 1936, and 1938, and the German immigrant 
New Deal Senator, Robert E Wagner. La Guardia, a Republi- 
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can, gained the mayoralty of New York in 1933 by the votes of 
Italians, Jews, mostly of middle-class reform sympathies, and 
upper-class good-government supporters. Of Italian stock but 
partially Jewish in descent, and fluent in Yiddish, La Guardia’s 
mastery of ethnic politics succeeded by 1937 in attracting the 
Jewish working class and left wing for his municipal version of 
the New Deal. During La Guardia’s incumbency, from 1934 to 
1946, Jews figured more prominently as city officials and politi- 
cal leaders. As fervent supporters simultaneously of the Prot- 
estant aristocrat Roosevelt, the Jewish banker Lehman, and 
the Italian commoner La Guardia, New York Jews preferred 
liberal, reform-minded candidates and avoided Republicans 
unless they significantly differed from the generally conserva- 
tive habits of that party. The American Labor Party (founded 
in 1936) and the Liberal Party (organized in 1944), served their 
intended purpose of drawing voters of the left, especially Jews, 
to liberal or left-liberal candidates. 

Following La Guardia’s tenure, the major parties adopted 
a policy of “ethnic balance.” They regarded it as necessary to 
nominate a Jew, Irishman, and Italian for the three city-wide 
electoral offices. Under the non-Jewish Democratic mayor- 
alties from 1945 to 1966, Jews remained firmly and promi- 
nently Democratic. During most of this period, Jews were 
elected city-wide comptrollers (Lazarus Joseph, Abraham D. 
*Beame), presidents of various boroughs (Abe Stark), and to 
the powerful position of county surrogates as well as other 
local judgeships. In 1965, the reigning Democrats for the first 
time nominated a Jew, Beame, for the mayoralty, but largely 
owing to a considerable Jewish defection to John V. Lindsay, 
the Republican reformer, Beame lost. As the number of blacks 
and Puerto Ricans in the city increased, Jewish and other white 
influence began to decline. But Jews, well-established, assimi- 
lated, and with money to finance political campaigns, contin- 
ued to be major players. 

Jews and other minorities suffered widespread discrimi- 
nation by the hiring practices of banks, insurance companies, 
large corporations, law firms, and department stores, some of 
which were even owned by Jews. Several private universities 
and professional schools also imposed stringent admissions 
quotas against Jews and others, but the professional schools 
at the city’s Catholic colleges enrolled a high proportion of 
Jews. Social discrimination against Jews, on the other hand, 
was so firmly fixed that even the most notable Jews could not 
belong to many of the city’s leading business and social clubs, 
some of which their grandparents in fact had helped to found. 
Long-continued pressure, primarily from New York City and 
led by Jews, resulted in the passage of the state’s Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Act in 1945 prohibiting discrimination in em- 
ployment. It was the first such law in the U.S. 

After World War 11, as the Cold War gripped the nation, 
Jews in New York figured prominently in the signature event 
of that period. Julius and Ethel Rosenberg, husband and wife, 
and members of the Communist Party, went on trial in 1951 
for conspiracy to commit espionage, specifically for transmit- 
ting nuclear weapons secrets to Russian agents. Largely based 
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on testimony by David Greenglass, Ethel Rosenberg’s brother, 
the couple were convicted and sentenced to death by Federal 
Judge Irving Kaufman. The assistant United States attorney 
prosecuting the case, Roy Cohn, stated in his autobiogra- 
phy that he had influenced the selection of the judge and had 
pressed him to impose the death penalty on both defendants. 
Kaufman held the Rosenbergs responsible not only for espio- 
nage but also for deaths in the Korean War. The case became 
the center of controversy over communism in the United 
States, with supporters steadfastly maintaining that the con- 
victions were an egregious example of persecution typical of 
the hysteria of those times. Some likened it to the witch hunts 
in Salem, a comparison that provided the inspiration for Ar- 
thur Miller’s critically acclaimed play, The Crucible. Despite 
appeals on humanitarian grounds from Pope Pius x11 and 
others, the Rosenbergs were executed in the electric chair in 
1953, both steadfastly maintaining their innocence. The case 
lingered in the public consciousness for decades, but in 1995, 
when decrypted Soviet communications became publicly 
available, the evidence indicated that Julius Rosenberg was 
actively involved in espionage, but there was no evidence that 
he was involved in the specific charges against him or that his 
wife was involved at all. 

Antisemitic organizations existed spasmodically in New 
York City. The Ku Klux Klan barely appeared during the 
1920s. The pro-Nazi Friends of New Germany and its suc- 
cessor, the German-American Bund, were active from 1934 
to 1941 against fierce Jewish and pro-democratic opposition. 
The same held true of the contemporary “Christian Front,” led 
by Joseph E. McWilliams and Father Edward Lodge Curran, 
a leading propagandist, which was close to Father Charles E. 
Coughlin’s antisemitic movement. It conducted antisemitic 
street meetings and fostered petty hooliganism. These groups 
collapsed during World War 11, following which organized an- 
tisemitism was virtually unknown for some 20 years. From 
about 1965 black militants, on the outer fringe of the civil 
rights movement, fostering and feeding upon black-Jewish 
frictions, helped stimulate the renewal of antisemitism. A cli- 
max was reached during the New York City teachers’ strike 
of 1968, when some blacks made openly antisemitic remarks 
about the union and its leadership. The inclusion of antise- 
mitic material at the same time in an exhibit on Harlem at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art also proved highly provocative. 
Anti-Zionist statements from black militants and members 
of the New Left that emerged in the 1960s became difficult to 
distinguish from antisemitism. At the same time Jewish mili- 
tants led by Rabbi Meir *Kahane organized the Jewish Defense 
League, a vigilante “self-defense” group. Ironically, two young 
New York Jews, Andrew Goodman and Michael Schwerner, 
seeking to registers black voters in Mississippi, were killed in 
one of the watershed events of the civil rights struggle. It took 
decades for their killers to be brought to justice. Significantly, 
New York Jews were in the forefront in raising funds for civil 
rights causes across the country (see *Black-Jewish Relations 
in the United States). 
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Between 1940 and 1965, New York’s black population 
tripled as a great wave of migrants poured in from the South. 
Older black neighborhoods like Harlem and Bedford-Stuyves- 
ant could not accommodate the newcomers, and blacks moved 
into adjoining areas like Ocean Hill-Brownsville, from which 
whites, including large numbers of Jews, promptly fled. In 
1963 and 1964, at the height of the movement to integrate 
New York’s public schools, Jews in Brooklyn and Queens 
joined with white Catholics to form Parents and Taxpayers, 
a militant antibusing organization that eventually had half 
a million members. The group, known as PAT, staged mas- 
sive demonstrations and even established a separate private 
academy. Its efforts were instrumental in the defeat of inte- 
gration initiatives in the public school system. In response, 
black leaders sought to control their neighborhood schools. 
In 1967, the Board of Education began an experiment in com- 
munity control of schools in the predominantly black Ocean 
Hill-Brownsville area, where residents elected a local board 
to run their schools. The local board soon clashed with the 
United Federation of Teachers over the extent of its person- 
nel powers. The local board claimed the power to hire and fire 
teachers and administrators; the union argued that only the 
central board could do so. 

In 1968 a junior high school science teacher, Fred Nau- 
man, who was a chapter chairman of the 90%-white, majority 
Jewish, union, was fired. The action resulted in three citywide 
teacher strikes aimed at reinstating Nauman and nine co- 
unionists, who were also fired. The strikes lasted two months 
in all, affecting almost two million children, and they would 
be the most bitter in the city’s modern history, full of charges 
of racism, union-busting, and antisemitism. The strikes pitted 
the city’s white middle class, which backed the union, against 
the city’s black poor and supporters of the community control 
idea. Mostly, the issues pitted blacks against whites, specifically 
blacks against Jews. The conflict exposed hidden fissures be- 
tween the races. The strikes ended in mid-November 1968, sub- 
stantially on the union’s terms: the teachers were reinstated and 
the community control experiment was discontinued. But the 
controversy went beyond that. It helped to redefine the politics 
and culture of the city for decades. Outer-borough Jewish vot- 
ers shifted to the right, moving closer to their white Catholic 
neighbors. The patrician mayor, John V. Lindsay, lost support 
in the wake of Ocean Hill-Brownsville, losing almost 60% of 
the Jewish vote, previously his strength. The city’s next mayoral 
election, in 1973, produced its first Jewish mayor, Abraham D. 
Beame, elected with strong Jewish and Catholic votes. 

The great growth of New York and its suburbs would not 
have been possible without Robert Moses, the master builder 
of the 20th century. Although he never held elective office, 
Moses was probably the most powerful person in New York 
City government from the 1930s to the 1950s. He changed 
shorelines, built roadways, and transformed neighborhoods. 
His decisions favoring highways over public transport helped 
develop Brooklyn, Queens, and the suburbs of Long Island. 
Moses rose to power under Al Smith after catching the eye of 
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the governor's top assistant, Belle Moskowitz. In several as- 
signed tasks, Moses excelled, particularly the development of 
Atlantic Ocean beaches, pools, and parks at Long Island’s Jones 
Beach, a recreation area without peer that accommodated 
thousands year after year. After Franklin D. Roosevelt became 
president, Moses anticipated the availability of New Deal dol- 
lars and secured funding for a host of projects. At one point, 
one quarter of federal construction dollars was being spent 
in New York, and Moses had 80,000 people working under 
him. He built hundreds of parks and recreation facilities, but 
just one pool in Harlem. His highway projects on Long Island 
followed a circuitous path so as not to cross the properties of 
wealthy land owners, all the while he demolished numerous 
middle-class neighborhoods throughout New York City. Dur- 
ing the Depression, Moses and La Guardia were responsible 
for the construction in the city of 10 large swimming pools; 
they could accommodate 66,000 swimmers. At one point 
Moses held 12 separate city and state titles. For the city he 
was parks commissioner, and for the state he was chairman of 
the Long Island Parks Commission and Secretary of State as 
well as chairman of the New York State Power Commission, 
responsible for building hydroelectric dams. By doling out 
contracts and making deals, Moses built support from con- 
struction firms, insurance companies, labor unions, and real- 
estate developers. He used his influence to put projects on fast 
tracks, a tactic later repaid by legislators with funds for other 
projects. Moses controlled most public housing construction 
projects, but exercised vast power as chairman of the Tribor- 
ough Bridge Authority. The bridge connects the Bronx, Man- 
hattan, and Queens and the income earned from tolls helped 
Moses finance projects like the Brooklyn Battery Tunnel, a ve- 
hicle link to Manhattan. After La Guardia’s retirement, a series 
of mayors agreed to almost all of Moses’ proposals. From the 
19308 to the 1960s, Moses was responsible for the building of 
the Throgs Neck, Bronx-Whitestone, the Henry Hudson and 
the Verrazano Narrows bridges. His other projects included 
the Staten Island Expressway, the Cross-Bronx Expressway, 
the Belt Parkway, the Laurelton Parkway, and many more. In 
the 1960s, he was the mover behind Shea Stadium, home of 
the New York Mets baseball team, and Lincoln Center for the 
Performing Arts. After a series of questionable decisions in- 
volving the 1964-65 World’s Fair, Moses’ power began to wane. 
His high-handedness and arrogance, depicted in Robert Caro’s 
biography, The Power Broker: Robert Moses and the Fall of New 
York (1974), which won the Pulitzer Prize, presented Moses 
with a different face. 


COMMUNAL, RELIGIOUS, CULTURAL, AND EDUCATIONAL 
AFFAIRS. In the years after World War 1, New York retained 
its unchallenged position as the center of U.S. Jewish life. Af- 
ter World War II, the city became the capital of the entire 
Diaspora, as Zionist and other Jewish movements established 
their main offices in New York. The organizations sponsored 
rallies and mass meetings on behalf of overseas Jewry, some- 
times attracting more than 100,000 people. 
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the most part, returned to Germany - the Foreign Minis- 
try Archives in Bonn and the Bundesarchiv in Coblenz - af- 
ter most of the files had been microfilmed. Only the Berlin 
Document Center, made up primarily of the archives of the 
Nazi Party and its institutions, is still held by the American 
State Department, and it intends to hand them also back to 
the Bundesarchiv when they have been microfilmed. Of the 
archives held by the Russians, important parts have been 
handed over to the Central East German archives in Pots- 
dam and Merseburg. 

Two other (non-Jewish) institutions should be men- 
tioned in this context: (a) The first is the *International Trac- 
ing Service (1Ts) at Arolsen, established after the war by Su- 
preme Headquarters Allied Expeditionary Force to facilitate 
the search for missing persons. Its files and 16 million cards 
contain information on seven to eight million persons. All 
the 1Ts material was microfilmed for Yad Vashem in Jeru- 
salem. (b) The Rijksinstituut voor Oorlogsdocumentatie in 
Amsterdam, established by the Netherlands government in 
May 1945 and which contains a comprehensive documentary 
collection, deals primarily with the fate of Dutch Jews during 
the Holocaust period. 

The following are the important archives on the Holo- 
caust period in Jewish hands: (a) The Institute of Jewish Affairs 
of the *World Jewish Congress in New York, founded in 1940, 
has built up a systematic collection of documents concern- 
ing the Holocaust and related issues. Most of its material, in 
manuscript and in print, has been transferred to the Institute 
of Jewish Affairs established by the World Jewish Congress 
in 1966 in London, to the czA in Jerusalem, and Beth Hate- 
futsoth (“House of the Diaspora”) at Tel Aviv University. (b) 
The Institute of Contemporary History and Wiener Library 
(formerly called simply * Wiener Library) in London founded 
in 1934 in Amsterdam for contemporary Jewish history, anti- 
semitism, and Nazi persecution, in particular. (c) The *Cen- 
tre de Documentation Juive Contemporaine in Paris founded 
clandestinely during the Nazi rule in 1942; this contains a 
wealth of material, original and photostatic, on the history of 
Nazi anti-Jewish activities, and of the persecution of Jews in 
France. Among the significant units held by the Centre are 
the archives of Alfred *Rosenberg; copies of the documents 
of the Nuremberg trials; the archives containing the records 
of the anti-Jewish operations of the German command in 
France; the archives of the German embassy in Paris and the 
Gestapo in France; and the archives of various French non- 
Jewish and Jewish institutions. (d) The archives of the *Jew- 
ish Historical Institute in Warsaw include a great amount of 
documentation on the fate of the Jews in Poland, including the 
Ringelblum archive. The institute was closed down in 1968 and 
its archives transferred to Polish government and municipal 
archives. (e) The archives of the Va’ad ha-Hazzalah (“Rescue 
Committee”), which the Jewish Agency set up during the war 
for the rescue of Polish Jewry, collected a great deal of infor- 
mation and reports on the history of the Holocaust, much 
of it in Poland itself. It is now part of the cza. (f) The cen- 
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tral archives of *Yad Vashem is the major and most compre- 
hensive Jewish archive devoted to the Holocaust era. (g) The 
Isaac Katznelson Ghetto Fighters’ Museum commemorating 
the Holocaust and the Resistance was established in 1950 at 
kibbutz Lohamei ha-Gettaot in the western Galilee (further 
information and a comprehensive bibliography of Holocaust 
documentation and study centers can be found in the Guide 
to Jewish History under the Nazi Impact by J. Robinson and 
P. Friedman, 1960). 


[Alexander Bein] 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. Jews are a people of memory. 
They did not forget the exodus from Mizrayim, from Egypt, 
and remember it three thousand years later. Jews did not forget 
those who died in the Holocaust, but it took the better part of 
several decades before those Jews who had lived in freedom 
and safety during those years would understand that it was 
important for all Jews to remember. 

In many respects, the 1980 and the 1990s were the “de- 
cades of the Holocaust survivor.” 

From outsiders, on the periphery of American Jewish 
communal life for the first 25 years after their arrival in Amer- 
ica, survivors of the Holocaust became overnight “insiders” 
as American Jews and America in general became aware of 
the meaning of the Holocaust for American Jewish and non- 
Jewish identity. 

Suddenly, the Holocaust, and the survivors who were its 
moral voice, was commemorated in nearly every state capitol 
and in the Rotunda of the American Congress. 

A national Holocaust museum stood on the sacred space 
of American memory in Washington, pD.c., and survivors 
were the focus of video tapings and participants in countless 
school lectures. 

Even in the Jewish Displaced Persons’ camps of Germany, 
Austria, and Italy telling the story of the Holocaust was a pas- 
sion that was shared by most survivors. 

To tell and to remember: That was a great part of what 
drove survivors onward. The State of Israel understood this as 
early as 1942, in pre-State Palestine when the first proposal was 
made to create a place of commemoration for those Jews who 
had already died at the hands of the Nazis and their collabo- 
rators. The proposal also carried with it the suggestion that it 
be called Yad Vashem, a “monument and a name.” 

In 1953, the Israeli parliament, the Knesset, passed the 
Yad Vashem Law, establishing the Martyrs’ and Heroes’ Re- 
membrance Authority, and mandating that the authority es- 
tablish an institution devoted to the murder of six million Jews 
and the issues that surrounded those murders. 

It was not until 1979 when a Jewish media specialist, 
Laurel Vlock, and a Holocaust survivor and psychiatrist, Dr. 
Dori Laub, decided that the medium of video was the best in- 
strument to document the personal testimonies of Holocaust 
survivors at a time when survivors were aging and beginning 
to die in large numbers. It was also the same year that Ameri- 
cans for the first time learned the extent of the individual and 
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Jacob H. Schiff’s death in 1920, Judah L. Magnes’ with- 
drawal about 1918, and his removal to Palestine in 1922 left 
as the most representative New York figures Louis Marshall 
(d. 1929), Felix M. Warburg (d. 1937), and Stephen S. Wise 
(d. 1949). The former two were distinctly “uptown” leaders, 
Marshall a lawyer and Warburg a banker-philanthropist. Wise, 
a Zionist and Reform rabbi, was closely linked with liberal po- 
litical and religious movements and drew much of his strength 
as an urban populist spokesman for the mass of working and 
lower middle-class Jews. His personal stature and influence 
was the source of much of the influence of the *American Jew- 
ish Congress, which he reestablished and headed from 1930 as 
a politically liberal, activist, pro-Zionist counterweight to the 
“uptown” bodies, the *American Jewish Committee in partic- 
ular. Much of the Congress’ importance was lost with Wise’s 
death and the softening of social and ideological differences 
after 1945. Moreover, the Committee eventually broadened 
its communal base and retracted the anti-Zionism it had ad- 
opted during the preceding decade. The ambitious attempt to 
coordinate communal life in the Kehillah ended by 1920, and 
by then New York Jewry had acculturated with much rapid- 
ity and formed a proportion of the city’s ethnically and reli- 
giously diverse population. 

Virtually every Jewish organization had chapters and 
members in the city, including landsmanshaftn and benefit 
societies, lodges, cultural bodies, charitable groups, political 
causes, Zionists, and synagogues, so that the total number 
of Jewish organizations probably exceeded 4,000 before the 
1940s; with the disappearance of many lodges, benefit soci- 
eties, and small immigrant synagogues there was probably a 
decrease thereafter. Altogether the city’s Jews constituted an 
agglomeration of social classes, ideologies, clustered interests, 
and institutions, possessing Jewish identification in varying 
degrees of intensity. 

Alongside vigorous local activity on behalf of such na- 
tional or worldwide causes as Zionism, there were fairly dis- 
tinct although overlapping spheres of interest. The Federation 
of Jewish Philanthropies served the poor and dependent. All 
of the federation-affiliated hospitals and many other institu- 
tions associated with it were nonsectarian. The federation’ 
original 54 affiliates numbered 130 by 1968, and included: hos- 
pitals, institutions for the aged and chronically ill, casework 
agencies, summer camps, Young Men’s and Women’s Hebrew 
Associations and neighborhood centers, and the Jewish Edu- 
cation Committee. Affiliates also received funds from patient 
and client fees, the Greater New York Fund, government as- 
sistance, and direct contributions and endowments. Service 
to the increasing number of aged and to troubled families 
(through the Jewish Family Service, successor to the United 
Hebrew Charities), and recreation and informal education 
for middle-class youth and adults slowly replaced the ear- 
lier relief services. The Jewish hospitals, some of which were 
rated among the world’s finest, totaled about 7,000 beds in 
1968. They included Mount Sinai, Montefiore, Joint Diseases 
(orthopedic), Brooklyn Jewish, Long Island Jewish, Jewish 
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Hospital for Chronic Diseases, Beth El (renamed Brookdale), 
Beth Israel, Maimonides, Bronx-Lebanon, Hillside, and Jewish 
Memorial. In addition, Jacobi Hospital, a municipal hospital, 
was attached to Yeshiva University’s Albert Einstein Medical 
School, and Mount Sinai Hospital opened a medical school in 
1968 as a unit of the City University of New York. 

Life centered on Yiddish institutions typified by the daily 
Forward, the Workmen’s Circle, Yiddish cultural societies and 
schools, the *Jewish Labor Committee after 1934, and the 
scholarly institution, *y1vo, held on, tenuously. Perhaps the 
foremost writer in Yiddish of that period was Isaac Bashevis 
Singer, who emigrated from his native Poland to New York 
in 1935 and who continued to write in the mother tongue for 
The Forward before achieving widespread recognition in Eng- 
lish translation (and the Nobel Prize in literature in 1978). The 
early associations with Jewish trade unionism lessened as Yid- 
dish secularism became a cultural and fraternal middle-class 
movement. Hebraists, centered in the *Histadrut Ivrith and 
the weekly Hadoar, and closely tied to Zionist and educational 
affairs, had a smaller group of adherents. Composed largely 
of writers, Hebrew teachers, and rabbis, the Hebrew group 
shrank as the reality of Hebrew in Israel took hold. 

Religion played a major role in daily life, especially for 
the Orthodox. In several neighborhoods, particularly Boro 
Park, Crown Heights, Williamsburg, and sections of Flatbush 
in Brooklyn, as well as the Lower East Side even in its decline, 
Sabbaths and Jewish holidays provided an opportunity for 
Jews to assert their identity. Orthodox synagogues were full, 
stores in heavily Orthodox areas were shut, even those owned 
by non-Jews, and sectors of the garment and diamond indus- 
tries regularly closed. The commerce and industry of the city 
came near a standstill on Rosh Ha-Shanah and Yom Kippur. 
Beginning in the 1960s the public schools closed on those days 
because Jews, who formed a majority of the teaching staff, 
absented themselves. 

In 1967 there were 539 Orthodox, 184 Conservative, 93 
Reform, and five unclassified synagogues known in Greater 
New York; all but 163 of the total were within the city’s bound- 
aries. Actual synagogue affiliation tended to be low, however. 
A study of Brooklyn suggested that merely one-quarter of its 
Jews belonged to synagogues in 1945-46, a proportion that 
probably differed little in other boroughs. 

The Reform movement, using a good deal of English 
in the prayer book, liberal in social outlook, and generally 
wealthier than the immigrant community, attracted regular 
worshipers to its major temples, some of which were monu- 
mental or historic. Temple Emanu-El continued to be fore- 
most because of its size, wealth, and prestige, and occupied 
a splendid edifice at Fifth Avenue and 65'* Street from 1929. 
Other major congregations included the Central Synagogue 
(whose building at Lexington Avenue and 55‘ Street dated to 
1870), the Free Synagogue, Rodeph Shalom, Shaarey Tefilah 
(West End Synagogue until its transfer from the West Side to 
the East Side of Manhattan in 1959), Union Temple and Beth 
Elohim in Brooklyn, and Central Synagogue in Rockville Cen- 
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tre (Nassau County). The older congregations did not share 
much in the movement within Reform toward more tradi- 
tional worship. But many Reform Jews became active philan- 
thropists. From the 1950s there was a gradual shift in the Re- 
form movement toward liberal social and political action as a 
major goal, but there were objections and Temple Emanu-El 
left the Union of American Hebrew Congregations in protest 
at this direction. The foremost Reform rabbi was Stephen S. 
Wise, who in 1922 founded the Hebraic and Zionist-oriented 
Jewish Institute of Religion (j1R), which opened in 1925. Al- 
though the j1r intended to train rabbis for all denomina- 
tions, most of its graduates went to Reform congregations. 
The notable early faculty included Salo W. Baron, R. Marcus, 
H. Slonimsky, S. Spiegel, C. Tchernowitz, and others, but the 
school declined after its first decade. Other New York Reform 
rabbinic notables included Samuel Schulman, Jonah B. Wise, 
Louis I. Newman, Bernard J. Bamberger, Samuel H. Golden- 
son, Julius Mark, Charles E. Shulman, and Edward E. Klein. 

By the 1940s Orthodoxy in New York lost its intimate 
association with immigrant life, and tended to be divided in- 
ternally between modernists oriented to the problems of Or- 
thodox Judaism in a secular, scientific, urban society, and oth- 
ers indifferent or hostile to such concerns. The latter stressed 
piety, study, and aloofness from non-Orthodox Judaism. The 
modernist trend included such congregations as Kehillath Je- 
shurun, The Jewish Center, Fifth Avenue Synagogue, River- 
dale Jewish Center, and such rabbis as Leo Jung, Emanuel 
Rackman, Joseph H. Lookstein, Simon G. Kramer, Walter S. 
Wurzberger, and Irving Greenberg. The “pietist” group was 
led mainly from yeshivot and was augmented by Hasidic im- 
migration from the 1940s. Special Orthodox segments were 
the S.R. Hirsch school of German Orthodoxy, transplanted in 
1938-40 to upper Manhattan under the leadership of Rabbi 
Joseph Breuer, and Sephardi congregations, largely in Brook- 
lyn, composed of contemporary immigrants from Turkey, 
Greece, Syria, and Iraq. The venerable Shearith Israel con- 
tinued under the ministry of H.P. Mendes, D. de Sola Pool, 
and L.C. Gerstein. The common institutional effort of Ortho- 
dox Jewry was the promotion of yeshivot, whose enrollment 
multiplied from below 2,000 in 1920 to approximately 5,000 
in 1935, 8,000 in 1945, and 45,000 in 1968. Yeshiva College 
became Yeshiva University in 1943 under the leadership of 
Samuel Belkin, and expanded to include several high schools, 
the college, graduate and professional schools, and a medical 
school. Its yeshivah brought notable rabbinic scholars from 
Europe to serve as principal rashei yeshivah, the first two be- 
ing Rabbis S$.H. Polacheck and Moses Soloveichik; Joseph B. 
Soloveichik later succeeded his father. Other notable Ortho- 
dox yeshivah scholars and talmudists were Rabbis Joseph E. 
Henkin, Moses Feinstein, Jacob Kamenetsky, Moses A. Shatz- 
kes, and Aaron Kotler. 

The city’s Conservative congregations leaned close to Or- 
thodoxy, in which most of their members had been raised. The 
Jewish Theological Seminary was the focal institution of the 
Conservatives, and exercised broad spiritual influence. Partly 
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owing to the influence of Mordecai M. Kaplan, Conservative 
synagogues also served as community centers, offering social, 
cultural, and recreational activities. The Jewish Center and 
the West Side Institutional Synagogue in Manhattan, both 
Orthodox although founded by Kaplan, began the trend. The 
Society for the Advancement of Judaism (Reconstruction- 
ist), Bai Jeshurun, and Park Avenue Synagogue in Manhat- 
tan and the Brooklyn Jewish Center, Flatbush Jewish Center, 
and East Midwood Jewish Center in Brooklyn replicated this 
approach, which was continued in many large newer syna- 
gogues in Queens and the suburbs. The Conservative growth 
was greatest in Queens and the new suburban towns, where 
145 of their 184 synagogues were situated in 1967. Rabbinic 
leaders, besides Kaplan, included Israel Goldstein, Max Drob, 
Israel H. Levinthal, Harry Halpern (d. 1981), Robert Gordis, 
Ben Zion Bokser, Milton Steinberg, William Berkowitz, and 
Judah Nadich. 

The Jewish Division of the New York Public Library and 
the library of the Jewish Theological Seminary (damaged by 
fire in 1966) were two of the six or seven leading Jewish librar- 
ies in the world. No other city of the Diaspora offered such 
an abundance of Jewish scholars, books and manuscripts, and 
varied opportunities for study in a communal milieu that was 
profoundly Jewish. 

The city was home to one of the greatest educational 
achievements of modern times, and it had a lasting effect on 
the individuals, the city, and the nation. Four colleges, City 
College and Hunter in Manhattan and Brooklyn and Queens 
Colleges, offered free tuition to qualified students. In the 
years when top-flight private schools were restricted to the 
children of the Protestant Establishment, thousands of indi- 
gent but brilliant Jewish New Yorkers attended the colleges. 
For struggling immigrants and their offspring, this proved an 
unparalleled opportunity to gain a first-rank education, pre- 
pare for life’s challenges, and to broaden skills. Building on 
the accomplishments of earlier graduates like Bernard Baruch 
in finance and Felix Frankfurter in law, the colleges prepared 
students in the sciences, government, economics, education, 
political science, and the law. Beginning with Julius Axelrod, 
of the class of 1933, City College nurtured nine Nobel Prize 
winners, all of them Jewish, in economics, chemistry, physics 
and medicine, a figure unmatched by any public institution in 
the United States. All nine obtained their undergraduate de- 
grees between 1933 and 1950. Across a wide path, the colleges 
educated such nationally recognized figures as Daniel Bell in 
sociology, Nathan Glazer and Irving Kristol in politics, Ira 
Gershwin, the lyricist, Bernard Malamud, the writer, Stanley 
Kaplan, founder of Kaplan Educational Services, the actors 
Edward G. Robinson, Judd Hirsch, Zero Mostel, Eli Wallach 
and Richard Schiff, and business and technology giants like 
Andrew Grove of Intel. Graduates of the city colleges rose to 
prominent positions on Wall Street as teachers, administra- 
tors, union officials, journalists, accountants, etc., becoming 
the backbone of the educational system, the economy, and 
society in general, all for the cost of subway fare. During the 
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1930s and through the 1950s, the colleges were bastions of 
free debate, with roiling political discussions over hot topics 
like communism vs. socialism and Trotskyites vs. Bolsheviks 
dominating campus activities. In the last years of the 1930s, 
as fascism threatened to dominate Spain, a contingent of New 
Yorkers (many of them leftist Jews recruited from the college 
campuses) made up the Abraham Lincoln Brigade and set off 
for Spain to “save” the country from Generalissimo Francisco 
Franco. These idealists, whose cause was dominated by Com- 
munists and other left-wingers, proved unsuccessful. In the 
late 1960s, black and Puerto Rican activists and their white 
allies demanded that the City University colleges implement 
an aggressive affirmative action program. The administration 
came up with an open-admissions plan under which any grad- 
uate of a New York City high school could matriculate at one 
of the 20 colleges in the system. But that program came at a 
high cost, as the colleges’ academic standing declined (along 
with the number of Jews, now more affluent and able to afford 
private, out-of-town schools). 

Still another important achievement in higher education 
involved the founding of the University in Exile at the New 
School for Social Research. From 1933 until the end of World 
War 11, the University in Exile served as a base for scholars 
who had been dismissed from teaching and government posi- 
tions by totalitarian regimes in Europe. The university later be- 
came the New School’s Graduate Faculty of Political and Social 
Sciences, providing an academic base for notable scholars like 
the psychologists Max Wertheimer and Aron Gurwitsch and 
the political philosophers Hannah Arendt and Leo Straus. 

New York provided the launching pad for the nation’s 
feminist movement, beginning with the publication of Betty 
Friedan’s Feminine Mystique in 1963. At the time a suburban 
New York housewife, Friedan analyzed “the problem that has 
no name, as she called it, based on interviews with women 
unhappy with their lot as housewives, babysitters, cooks and 
laundresses, and with limited career prospects. The book 
struck a nerve, providing the intellectual basis for the femi- 
nist movement. It permanently transformed the social fabric 
and consciousness of American society. Friedan was joined 
by more than two dozen women, including Gloria Steinem, 
in founding the National Organization for Women, and was 
its first president, serving from 1966 to 1970. The two Jewish 
women became the best-known figures in the feminist move- 
ment in the United States. Friedan’s death in 2006 reminded 
generations of women of the debt they owed to the found- 
ing mother of feminism, who campaigned tirelessly for equal 
treatment of women in the workplace and in all areas of pub- 
lic and private life. 


CULTURE. The half-century following the end of World War 1 
witnessed the entry of Jews in large numbers into every cor- 
ner of New York artistic and cultural life. Since this period 
also marked the growing domination by New York City of 
US. cultural life in general, and in some areas, such as theater, 
music, and publishing, its virtual monopolization, New York 
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Jews prominent in these fields found themselves automati- 
cally at the center of national attention. The role of New York 
Jews as consumers of the arts also grew immensely. From the 
1920s on, Jews formed a disproportionately high percentage 
of New York’s theatergoers, music listeners, book purchasers, 
and art collectors. (One rough estimate placed Jews at 70% 
of the city’s concert and theater audience during the 1950s.) 
Similarly, Jews also emerged in these years as major patrons 
of the arts. After World War 11, particularly, they played a 
prominent part in endowing and supporting local cultural 
and artistic institutions. 

In literature many Jewish writers of the 1920s and espe- 
cially of the Depression years of the 1930s drew on their back- 
grounds in the immigrant communities to write memorable 
novels, essays, poetry, and short stories in the realms of social 
realism and “proletarian fiction.” Left-wing Jewish intellectu- 
als like Sidney Hook, Irving Howe, Alfred Kazin, Philip Rahv, 
and Michael Gold wrote for The Nation, The New Masses, 
The New Leader, and Partisan Review. Some of the best de- 
scriptions ever written of New York life in the early and mid- 
20 century, especially of its immigrant neighborhoods, can 
be found in books like: Samuel Ornitz’ Haunch, Paunch and 
Jowl (1925), Henry Roth’s Call It Sleep (1934), Michael Gold’s 
Jews Without Money (1930), Alfred Kazin’s On Native Grounds 
(1942) and A Walker in the City (1951), Bernard Malamud’s 
‘The Assistant (1957), Paul Goodman's The Empire City (1959), 
and the novels of Joseph Heller and Wallace Markfield (see 
*United States Literature, Jews in). 

The poetry of Louis Zukofsky was suffused with the at- 
mosphere of New York life, while Kenneth Koch was a leader 
of the school of “New York poets” in the 1960s. In the years 
after World War 11, the 924 St. YMHA served as a center for 
readings of modern American poetry and for the introduction 
to a wide public of a number of young contemporary poets. 
Perhaps no poet commanded the attention of the general pub- 
lic as did Allen Ginsberg (d. 1997), who created a storm with 
his first published work, Howl (1956), a long poem about con- 
sumer society's negative human values. “I saw the best minds 
of my generation destroyed by madness” was the opening line, 
and Ginsberg, a homosexual and leader of the Beat genera- 
tion, drew on Walt Whitman and others for inspiration. He 
famously wrote about his relationship with his mentally dis- 
turbed mother in Kaddish for Naomi Ginsberg (1961). 

The Broadway musical theater and the world of popular 
music from the late 1920s through the 1960s were dominated 
by Jewish composers and librettists: Irving Berlin, George 
Gershwin, Jerome Kern, Harold Arlen, Frank Loesser, E.Y. 
(Yip) Harburg, and the teams of Rodgers and Hart, Rodgers 
and Hammerstein, and Lerner and Loewe. Many entertainers 
got their start in vaudeville, including Al Jolson, Eddie Can- 
tor, the Marx Brothers, George Jessel, Fanny Brice and Sophie 
Tucker, and then transferred their talents to radio, the movies 
and television. Brooklyn-born Barbra Streisand attained fame 
on Broadway as a singer and actress before becoming a Hol- 
lywood star and director. The leading Broadway playwrights 
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of the 1930s and 1940s, Lillian Hellman, Clifford Odets, and 
Elmer Rice, achieved renown with their searing, realistic 
dramas, while George S. Kaufman, Abe Burrows, and Moss 
Hart, among others, lightened the stage with bon mots and 
witty comedies. Arthur Miller’s Death of a Salesman (1949) 
won recognition as the best drama produced on the Ameri- 
can stage in the second half of the 20th century. A series of 
popular comedies by Neil Simon, beginning with The Odd 
Couple (1968), achieved critical and popular success. In 1931, 
Lee Strasberg co-founded the Group Theater, a company that 
spawned such theatrical legends as John Garfield and Stella 
Adler, and in 1949 Strasberg started the Actor’s Studio, where 
Paul Newman, Dustin Hoffman, and Eli Wallach trained. Dur- 
ing this period, all the major Broadway theaters were owned 
and controlled by members and descendants of the Shubert 
family, which earned fees for the use of the theaters and some- 
times became involved in producing the shows. Although 
others owned some Broadway theaters, the Shubert organi- 
zation, by the 1970s, owned half of all the houses. Beginning 
in the mid-1960s Joseph Papp promoted the idea of offering 
free performances of Shakespeare in the parks of New York. 
His long campaign led to the founding of the Public Theater, 
supported by commercial Broadway productions like A Cho- 
rus Line. The Shakespeare performances continued well into 
the 21°t century with major actors taking on classic roles in 
Central Park. David Merrick dominated the Broadway stage, 
producing successful musicals and straight plays for more than 
20 years. Sol Hurok, who began his career organizing local 
Jewish productions in Brooklyn’s Brownsville, developed into 
the leading musical impresario in the U.S. The avant-garde Off 
Broadway theater came into its own in the 1960s and provided 
venues for talented writers and actors. The Living Theater of 
Julian Beck and Judith Malina and the Open Theater of Joseph 
Chaikin staged a variety of provocative productions. 
Indicative of the impact of Jewish audiences on the New 
York theater was the fact that a number of Broadway hits of the 
1950s and 1960s were on Jewish themes, the most successful 
of all being the musical Fiddler on the Roof. Set in the fictional 
shtetl of Anatevka, the musical drew on the short stories of Sha- 
lom Aleichem about Tevye the dairyman. Zero Mostel’s over- 
the-top portrayal of the central character became the talk of 
the town. The musical, written by Joseph Stein, and the music, 
by Sheldon Harnick and Jerry Bock, dominated the airwaves 
and graced stages around the world as it offered a universal 
message about family life in troubled times. A young Stephen 
Sondheim began his career as a composer by writing the lyr- 
ics for the smash West Side Story (1957), which had a book by 
Arthur Laurents, music by Leonard Bernstein, and was pro- 
duced, choreographed, and directed by Jerome Robbins. The 
plot borrowed liberally from Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet 
and became a staple of the musical repertory. After the 1920s, 
the Yiddish theater in New York lost much of its vitality. In 
1928 there were at least 11 Yiddish theaters, giving hundreds 
of performances a month, but the number dwindled to a mere 
handful and only occasional productions by the 1960s. 
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The New York musical world, both classical and popu- 
lar, served as a showcase for a host of Jewish talent. Jews, who 
made up 70% of the membership of the musicians’ union, Lo- 
cal 801 from the 1930s on, held most of the important instru- 
mentalist chairs of the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, the 
Metropolitan Opera Orchestra, and the National Broadcast- 
ing Company Symphony Orchestra, which was led by Arturo 
Toscanini during its heyday. The leading musical performers 
included the conductors Artur Rodzinski, Bruno Walter, Lu- 
kas Foss, and Leonard Bernstein; the opera singers Richard 
Tucker, Robert Merrill, Jan Peerce, Roberta Peters, Beverly 
Sills, and Friedrich Schorr; the pianist Vladimir Horowitz 
and the violinist Isaac Stern. In the 1960s, with the assistance 
of Jacqueline Kennedy Onassis, Stern led a successful drive to 
save Carnegie Hall, one of the greatest musical venues in the 
world. Their effort preserved the New York landmark, which 
had one of the clarion sounds in the world of music. Although 
Benny Goodman, one of the most important jazz clarinet- 
ists, was born in Chicago, it was in New York that he came to 
prominence. In 1938, Goodman and his group of swing musi- 
cians were booked to play in Carnegie Hall, then a citadel of 
upper-crust society and “high-class” music. Carnegie Hall had 
a seating capacity of 2,760 and Goodman’ concert had been 
sold out for weeks. The concert started off on a polite, though 
tepid note. But when the group tore into Sing Sing Sing, an en- 
ergetic, rhythmic and bouncy tune, the audience responded 
with deafening applause. That concert came to be regarded 
as the most significant in jazz history, proving that jazz could 
be accepted by mainstream audiences. Goodman was also 
responsible for a significant step in racial integration in the 
United States. In the early 1930s, black and white jazz musi- 
cians could not play together in most clubs or concerts. In the 
Southern states, racial segregation was enforced by Jim Crow 
laws. Goodman broke with tradition by hiring Teddy Wilson 
to play with him and the drummer Gene Krupa in the Benny 
Goodman Trio. In 1936 he added the black Lionel Hampton 
on vibes to form the Benny Goodman Quartet. 

The financier Otto Kahn was a leading financial backer of 
the Metropolitan Opera in the 1920s and 1930s, while Morton 
Baum helped found the City Center for Music and Dance and 
was instrumental in the establishment of Lincoln Center for 
the Performing Arts. One of the premier American classical 
composers, Aaron Copland, got his start in Brooklyn. Lincoln 
Kirstein paired with the genius of George Balanchine, a non- 
Jew, to shape 20'-century dance. Kirstein thought of the idea 
of the New York City Ballet, which became one of the fore- 
most dance companies in the world. It was solely responsible 
for training its own artists and creating its own works. The 
company had 90 dancers, making it the largest dance orga- 
nization in the United States and into the 21°* century had an 
active repertory of more than 150 works, many choreographed 
by Jerome Robbins, who created serious dance works as well 
as choreography for the Broadway theater. 

In the early 1960s, a young singer-songwriter from Hib- 
bing, Minn., drifted into Greenwich Village and changed the 
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nature of popular music. Originally Robert Zimmerman, he 
took the name Bob Dylan and performed his own composi- 
tions of story songs that quickly gained notice for their fierce 
political nature and their poetry. His “Blowin’ in the Wind,’ 
about the changes looming on the American landscape, be- 
came one of the anthems of the civil rights movement as well 
as for the anti-Establishment postcollege generation in the 
wake of opposition to the war in Vietnam. Dylan’s whining 
delivery of his protest songs, and his adoption of acoustic tech- 
niques, also influenced generations of musicians. In the late 
19608, following Dylan’s success, the team of Simon and Gar- 
funkel, songwriters and performers from Queens, achieved 
enduring popularity after their music (“Mrs. Robinson,” “The 
Sound of Silence”) was featured in the movie The Graduate, 
directed by Mike Nichols. 

In painting, the Soyer brothers - Raphael, Moses, and 
Isaac - and Chaim Gross were prominent in the social-real- 
istic art movement that flourished in Greenwich Village in 
the 1920s. Ben Shahn and Jack Levine were among the many 
Jewish artists whose early careers were associated with the 
art programs of the Works Projects Administration during 
the Depression years. The Nazi persecution brought to New 
York a number of German expressionist painters, including 
Max Weber. Prominent in the “New York School” of abstract 
expressionists and other movements that developed after 
World War 11 were Franz Klein, Larry Rivers, Louise Nev- 
elson and Mark Rothko. In the 1960s, the Jewish Museum 
diverged from its tradition of exhibiting Jewish art only to 
sponsor a number of important avant-garde shows of sculp- 
ture and art. The far-flung and diverse Guggenheim family 
played a major role as patrons. Peggy Guggenheim moved 
her gallery from Europe to New York during the war years 
and her uncle, Solomon Guggenheim, endowed a new build- 
ing for the Guggenheim Museum of Modern Art on upper 
Fifth Avenue. The only building in New York designed by 
Frank Lloyd Wright, it opened in 1960 and quickly became 
one of the architectural landmarks of the city, if not the na- 
tion. In 1969 Robert Lehman's world-renowned collection of 
impressionist and post-impressionist painting was willed to 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. New York was the home, 
and the canvas, for a slew of important photographers: Richard 
Avedon (fashion), Helen Levitt (street life), Weegee (crime), 
and Diane Arbus (people on the fringes of society). Richard 
Meier, Paul Rudolph, Robert A.M. Stern, Gordon Bunshaft, 
Marcel Breuer, and Frank Gehry cut their architectural teeth 
in New York during this period. 

In WEVD, established by the Jewish Daily Forward in 1931 
and named with the initials of the socialist Eugene V. Debs, 
New York boasted the world’s only full-time Yiddish radio sta- 
tion, though by 1970 much of its programming had gone over 
to English. Gertrude Berg, Fanny Brice, Morey Amsterdam, 
Walter Winchell, and Barry Gray, New York radio personalities, 
became household names. Berg wrote and starred in The Gold- 
bergs, a series about Jewish life in the Bronx. From the show’s 
opening - “Yoo hoo, Mrs. Goldberg!” — listeners got a brace of 
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Jewish New York, complete with mannerisms and Yiddish. The 
series transferred successfully to television. An entire school of 
television comedy, often deriving from the comic routines of 
the “Borscht Belt” (see *New York State), gave professional life 
to performers like Sam Levenson, Sid Caesar, and Jerry Lewis. 
But it was Milton Berle, with his Tuesday night variety show, 
who almost single-handedly changed the nation’s evening hab- 
its. Television was in its infancy when Berle, broadcasting from 
New York, wowed audiences week after week, interrupting acts, 
dressing in drag and participating in skit after skit. Audiences 
found him outrageously amusing and flocked to buy their own 
television sets, millions of them in the postwar years. Berle, or 
Uncle Miltie as he called himself, was known as Mr. Television. 
The National Broadcasting Company signed him to a 30-year 
contract, and Berle, who started in show business at the age of 
4, continued to perform into his gos. 

Thanks to television, a “new breed” of comedian found 
favor with more sophisticated audiences. They were social 
commentators and satirists of common situations. Their styles 
varied widely, from the comedy sparring of the team of Nich- 
ols and May to the storytelling of Alan King to the obscenity 
spewing Lenny Bruce to the kvetching of the stage milquetoast 
Woody Allen to the angst of Shelley Berman. Jewish humor, in 
cabarets, nightclubs, on television, and in the movies, found 
a broad American audience. 

At that time, the three major commercial television net- 
works, the Columbia Broadcasting System (William Paley), 
the National Broadcasting Company (David and Robert Sar- 
noff), and the American Broadcasting Company (Leonard 
Goldenson), were run by Jews. 

From the 1920s on, Jews played a prominent role in the 
New York publishing business, among them Horace Liveright 
of Liveright & Boni. B.W. Huebsch and Harold Guinzberg of 
Viking Press, Henry Simon and M. Lincoln Schuster of Simon 
& Schuster, Alfred Knopf of Alfred A. Knopf, Bennett Cerf of 
Random House, Roger Straus of Farrar, Straus & Giroux, and 
Jason Epstein of Anchor Books. The German-Jewish house of 
Schocken Books moved to New York City in 1946. Bloch Pub- 
lishing Co., Thomas Yoseloff, and Abelard & Schumann put 
out a largely or wholly Jewish line. Brooklyn was the launch- 
ing pad for the literary career of Norman Mailer, who wrote 
the signature book of World War 11, The Naked and the Dead. 
Irwin Shaw, a prolific writer of short stories, got his start in 
Brooklyn as well. And beginning in 1955, New York was home 
to Elie Wiesel, the memoirist of the Holocaust and campaigner 
for human rights, who settled in the city after his liberation 
from Buchenwald. Wiesel wrote most of his more than 40 
published works in the city. 

In journalism, the unparalleled international coverage 
and national reporting of The New York Times, under the pa- 
tronage of the Ochs and Sulzberger families, won widespread 
respect, proven in 90 Pulitzer Prizes and other recognized 
awards. Its publisher throughout the 1940s and 1950s, Arthur 
Hays Sulzberger, was a staunch anti-Zionist who opposed the 
creation of the State of Israel. He saw Judaism as a religion only 
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and he hada series of disputes with the leading American Jew- 
ish organizations over the newspaper's coverage. Particularly 
galling, in retrospect, was The Times’ coverage of the Holo- 
caust and Hitler’s campaign against the Jews, which received 
limited space in the “paper of record.” After the 1956 war in the 
Middle East, the newspaper’s coverage of Israel got serious at- 
tention and its reports competed for space with all other news 
developments. The New York Post during the 1940s and into 
the 1960s, under the ownership of Dorothy Schiff, a descen- 
dant of Jacob Schiff, and the editorship of James Wechsler, gave 
voice to liberal and underdog causes while walking a financial 
tightrope. Numerous reporters came to prominence during 
World War 11, the Korean War, and the war in Vietnam, in- 
cluding David Halberstam, Meyer Berger (About New York), 
Bernard Kalb and his brother Marvin Kalb, A.M. Rosenthal 
(There Is No News From Auschwitz, he famously wrote in The 
Times in 1958), Joseph Lelyveld, the son of a rabbi, and Max 
Frankel, a Holocaust survivor. The Yiddish press flourished 
despite declining circulations in the 1920s and 1930s, but lost 
ground steadily in the years after World War 11. Three New 
York periodicals with nation-wide audiences were also un- 
der Jewish ownership or editorship: The New Yorker, The Vil- 
lage Voice, and the New York Review of Books. *Commentary 
and Midstream, published under the auspices of Jewish orga- 
nizations, had influential readerships (see *Press, Jewish, in 
U.S.A.). The Newhouse family played a major role in publish- 
ing as owners of newspapers and a plethora of national maga- 
zines, based in New York. 

After World War 1, Jews took a greater interest in popu- 
lar sports, both as spectators and as performers. Hank Green- 
berg, a product of the Bronx, achieved renown as a home- 
run slugger (58 in one season) at a time when there were few 
Jews in major league baseball. Sandy Koufax, one of baseball’s 
greatest pitchers, pointedly refused to pitch a World Series 
game on Yom Kippur. Although he was not observant, Koufax 
said he felt he had to be a role model. Among other well- 
known New York athletes were the boxers Benny Leonard 
and Barney Ross, the baseball players Harry Danning, Sid 
Gordon, and Cal Abrams, the football quarterback Sid Luck- 
man, and the basketball star and coach Nat Holman. One of 
the signature events in sports occurred during Holman’s ten- 
ure at City College, which fielded a basketball team assembled 
from the regular student body, not players recruited for their 
athletic ability. In the 1950-51 season, City College, known as 
the “Cinderella team,’ won the two most important basketball 
titles of the time, the National Invitational Tournament and the 
National Collegiate Athletic Association championship. But the 
celebrations were short-lived when it was disclosed that cer- 
tain players on the team had “shaved” points, or played to re- 
duce their margin of victory, at the behest of gamblers. It was 
a watershed moment in basketball, in the lives of the players, 
Jewish and non-Jewish, some of whom went to prison, and the 
college, which was forced to de-emphasize basketball. 

(For biographies of the figures mentioned above, see in- 
dividual entries.) 
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Jewish involvement in New York cultural life in the mid- 
dle decades of the 20" century was so complete that it had an 
impact on local speech, gestures, food, humor, and attitudes. It 
is doubtful if anywhere else in the history of the Diaspora such 
a large Jewish community existed in so harmonious a symbio- 
sis with a great metropolis, without either isolating itself from 
its surroundings or losing its own distinct sense of character 
and identity. If the Jews gave to New York unstintingly of their 
experience, energies, and talents, they received in return an 
education in urbanity and a degree of cosmopolitan sophisti- 
cation unknown to any other Jewish community of similar size 
in the past. When 20'-century New York Jews thought of the 
city they lived in, they did not simply consider it a great capi- 
tal of civilization that had generously taken them in; rather, 
they thought of themselves as joint builders of this greatness 
and one of its main continuing supports. Such a relationship 
marks a unique moment in Jewish history, and one that, given 
current cultural and demographic trends in the United States 
and the world at large, is not likely to recur again. 

[Lloyd P. Gartner, Hillel Halkin, Edward L. Greenstein, 
and Yehuda Ben-Dror / James Marshall (2"4 ed.)] 


1970-2006 

DEMOGRAPHY. At the center of international finance, poli- 
tics, entertainment, and culture, with a nearly unrivaled col- 
lection of museums, galleries, performance venues, media 
outlets, international corporations, and financial markets, 
New York, the Big Apple, has long attracted large numbers of 
immigrants, as well as people from all over the United States. 
They settled in the city because of its culture, energy, cosmo- 
politanism, and economic opportunity. Perhaps the most com- 
pelling reality of the eight-county New York area Jewish com- 
munity (the five counties of New York City and Westchester 
County, Nassau County and Suffolk County) at the tail end 
of the 20th century was its sheer size. The New York area was 
home to the largest Jewish community in the world outside 
of Israel: 643,000 Jewish households; 1,412,000 adults who 
consider themselves Jewish and children being raised as Jews; 
and 1,667,000 people living in Jewish households, including 
non-Jews (typically spouses who are not Jewish or children 
not being raised as Jews). 

Kings County (Brooklyn) with 456,000 Jews led the way 
in a 2002 survey by Jewish Community Studies of New York, 
followed by Manhattan with 243,000, Nassau with 221,000, 
Queens with 186,000, and Westchester with 129,000. Suffolk 
with 90,000, the Bronx with 45,000, and Staten Island with 
42,000 Jews had the smallest Jewish populations. One out of 
eight individuals in the eight-county New York area was Jew- 
ish. In the United States as a whole (including New York), 
nearly one person in 50 was Jewish. Of all the Jewish com- 
munities in the United States, only Los Angeles was home 
to more Jews than the borough of Brooklyn. Manhattan and 
Nassau County each had more Jews than either the Boston 
or Philadelphia areas. During the 1990s, the population re- 
mained essentially stable: the number of Jewish households 
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increased by less than 1% and the number of Jewish people 
decreased by less than 1%. But the number of people in Jew- 
ish households increased by 7%, from 1,554,000 in 1991 to 
1,667,000 in 2002. 

The city, despite a 5% decrease in population, towered as 
the geographic hub of the Jewish community, providing lead- 
ership and guidance in social, recreational, health, cultural, 
and educational programs, as well as delivering major phil- 
anthropic support from virtually all fields of endeavor. Unlike 
other Eastern and Midwestern Jewish communities, where 
suburbanization changed the geography of Jewish life, most 
Jewish households - 70% - were found in the city proper. 

During the 1990s, however, there were substantial geo- 
graphic shifts: greener, more affluent, car-friendly Westchester 
County recorded a 41% increase in the number of Jews from 
1991 to 2002. Both Brooklyn, where large-family Hasidim and 
Russian immigrants flourished, and once-remote Staten Island 
experienced significant increases, 23% and 27%, respectively. 
The Bronx, despite a stable - and vibrant - Jewish commu- 
nity in Riverdale, showed a 45% decline, continuing a decades- 
long trend. Smaller declines occurred in Queens (20%) and 
Manhattan (21%). 

During the 1990s, there were substantial changes in the 
composition of the population. In 1991, children made up 22% 
of the community while seniors aged 65+ made up 16%. In 
2002, the community included about the same percentage of 
children younger than 18 but seniors were 20%. In addition, 
reflecting greater longevity because of advances in health care, 
those 75 or older more than doubled after 1991, from 5% to 
11%. One organization, the Jewish Association for Services to 
the Aged, beginning in 1968, became a prime social-service 
agency in the city and suburbs, with assistance on home, hous- 
ing, and legal services on a nonsectarian basis, to help sustain 
the elderly in their homes and communities and to offer op- 
portunities for a better quality of life. 

Unlike Jewish communities in other parts of the United 
States, New York's was a mix of different kinds of households. 
Over 378,000 lived in Orthodox homes (240,000 in Brook- 
lyn, many in the distinct Hasidic garb). Over 220,000 lived in 
Russian-speaking households, about 94% of them in the five 
boroughs. In 1991, 13% of all Jewish adults said they had been 
born outside the United States. By 2002, this percentage had 
increased to 27%. Adults born in the former Soviet Union ac- 
counted for 43% of all foreign-born adults in 2002, compared 
with 26% in 1991. 

The New York area, with 55,000 people, also had by 
far the largest number of survivors of the Holocaust in the 
United States, although it was aging significantly. Singles 
accounted for 35% of the Jewish households in Manhattan, 
which was home to one of the greatest concentrations of Jew- 
ish singles in the United States, 55,000, according to the 2002 
survey. These singles participated in a broad range of social 
and cultural activities tied to a variety of Jewish institutions. 
Many singles successfully trolled popular Internet sites like 
JDate.com in an effort to meet their lifetime mates. 
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One of the most contentious and troublesome issues in 
Jewish life was intermarriage. In 2002, according to the sur- 
vey, the New York rate, 22%, was approximately half the na- 
tional average, probably because of the large Hasidic popula- 
tion, where arranged marriages were not uncommon, and the 
insular Russian groups, who often selected Russian-speaking 
mates. While still low by national standards, intermarriage 
rates in the eight-county area increased significantly (36% of 
marriages) in the 1998-2002 period. 

Jewish children aged 6 to 17 had relatively high levels 
of Jewish education. About 45% were enrolled in a full-time 
Jewish day school. Only 13% had not received any formal Jew- 
ish education. 

While there was substantial affluence within the commu- 
nity, there was also substantial poverty. As 17% of New York 
Jewish households reported an income of more than $150,000 
a year, 31% said they had an annual income of less than $35,000. 
There were more poor Jews in New York than there were Jews 
in all but the largest Jewish communities in the United States. 
Poverty increased significantly in New York City after 1991 dur- 
ing a period when overall poverty rates in the city declined. 
From 1991 to 2002, the number of people estimated to be liv- 
ing in Jewish households under the poverty level in New York 
City rose from 167,500 to 226,000, an increase of 35%. 

The poorest by far in the survey were in Russian-speaking 
households with seniors age 65 or older. Eighty-five percent of 
people who were both older and Russian-speaking reported 
significant poverty-level incomes, reflecting limited American 
work histories and therefore lack of qualification for traditional 
Social Security and private pensions. This group seemed to re- 
flect the immigrant period of struggle and adjustment on the 
road to absorption in the American community. 

Many people have defined New York by its ever-chang- 
ing and ever-renewing neighborhoods, from the densely pop- 
ulated Lower East Side around the turn of the 20" century to 
the apartment-house-dominated Bronx and Queens at the 
middle and end of that century. Jewish New York in the 21° 
century was a continuation of that phenomenon, of living with 
like-minded and economically equal neighbors. About 84% of 
the Jews in the area lived in 26 specific areas. One out of four 
lived in five areas: Flatbush/Midwood/Kensington (107,800); 
Boro Park (82,600); the Upper East Side (73,300); the Upper 
West Side (71,800); and Central/Southeastern Westchester 
(64,300), a relatively easy commute to Manhattan. 

In Brooklyn neighborhoods like Boro Park, Flatbush, 
Kings Bay/Madison and Coney Island/Brighton and in Nas- 
sau County’s Five Towns, on the city’s border, over 40% of the 
residents were Jewish. By contrast, areas like the Northeast 
Bronx, Western Suffolk, Southwestern Westchester, and Cen- 
tral Suffolk had Jewish populations of only 10%. 


[Jacob B. Ukeles (2"4 ed.)] 


POLITICAL AND CIVIC LIFE. In the last quarter of the 20 
century and into the 21°, Jews operated at the center of New 
York political life and power, partly because of numbers and 
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partly because of the high percentage of voter turnout, even 
in off-year elections. Following in the long tradition of activ- 
ism and participation in democratic government, Jews took 
strong roles in city affairs, neighborhood disputes, and grass- 
roots activities. Political-minded individuals often sought 
change through the ballot box or by becoming candidates 
themselves. As of 2006, three of the previous five mayors (and 
none before them) were Jewish: Abraham D. *Beame, elected 
in 1973, Edward I. *Koch, who served three four-year terms, 
and Michael R. *Bloomberg, who won re-election in 2005 with 
a whopping 59% of the vote. The candidates had taken differ- 
ent roads to the top, reflecting the complexity, diversity, and 
realities of political life in the city. Beame came up through 
the ranks of the Brooklyn Democratic organization, using 
his skills as an accountant to eventually win election as city 
comptroller, guardian of the finances. He followed the flashy 
tenure of John Lindsay, who led the city into a financial cri- 
sis. Beame’s financial skills were not deft enough to save the 
city from near ruin, but eventually the city emerged with the 
help of some key power brokers (who happened to be Jew- 
ish): Felix Rohatyn, a Wall Street figure, and Victor Gotbaum, 
a labor leader, who put together a plan to save the city with 
new bonds and commitments from the well-financed union- 
city pension funds. Koch became active in his local reform 
Democratic organization in Greenwich Village, fighting to 
maintain its special neighborhood characteristics. After de- 
feating a longtime “boss” in his home district, Koch secured 
the nomination to represent the area in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. He won the seat and served until he gained the 
mayoralty nomination and then triumphed in the citywide 
election. Bloomberg, a Democrat who ran as a Republican, 
was given little chance in the heavily Democratic city. But the 
multibillionaire businessman spent lavishly and campaigned 
hard and defeated a little-known candidate. When he ran for 
re-election, the formerly shy Bloomberg, who was not known 
for his religious observance, had no hesitancy about reaching 
out to Jewish audiences, and he campaigned in the Catskills, a 
favorite summertime retreat for New York Jews. Privately, he 
was one of the most philanthropic individuals in the world. 
He contributed regularly to at least a dozen Jewish organiza- 
tions or institutions, and he and his sister endowed a fund in 
their mother’s name to send teenagers to a kosher camp that 
is part of Young Judaea, a Zionist youth movement. And just 
before the election, ultra-Orthodox leaders in Williamsburg, 
Brooklyn, held what was by far the largest rally of Bloom- 
berg’s campaign. With searchlights flashing across the sky and 
klezmer music blaring from loudspeakers hoisted on cranes, 
thousands of Hasidim cheered the mayor from rooftops and 
blocks upon blocks of bleachers. One barely mentioned con- 
troversy involved the city’s Health Department drive, as a pre- 
ventive measure, to ban an ancient form of ritual circumcision 
practiced by some Hasidic mohelim that had been linked to 
three cases of neonatal herpes in late 2004, one of them fa- 
tal. And as an indication of the sensitivity and power of the 
Jewish electorate, a candidate for a fringe party, Lenora Fu- 
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lani, who had said that Jews “had to sell their souls to acquire 
Israel” and had to “function as mass murderers of people of 
color,’ was removed from a leadership position after her party 
concluded that her inflammatory comments about Jews were 
“outrageous and distasteful.” 

During that period, prominent Jewish officeholders 
showed their ambitions by making runs for nomination or 
election but fell short. They included Ruth Messinger, then 
borough president of Manhattan and later president of the 
American Jewish World Service; Harrison J. (Jay) Goldin, the 
city’s comptroller during the Beame years and president of 
the American Jewish Congress’ Metropolitan Region; Albert 
Blumenthal, who was majority leader of the New York State 
Assembly; Richard Ravitch, former head of the Metropolitan 
Transit Authority who also served as head of the Jewish Com- 
munity Relations Council and the Charter Revision Commis- 
sion; Ronald Lauder, the cosmetics heir and former head of the 
Conference of Presidents of Major Jewish Organizations and 
former Ambassador to Austria, and Representative Anthony 
D. Weiner, a former congressional aide to Charles *Schumer, 
later U.S. Senator Schumer. 

It was not unusual in New York City to see politicians 
strolling the streets or ambling in the parks, chatting with con- 
stituents. Although their surnames easily identified them as 
Jews, they did not campaign or serve as Jewish office holders, 
particularly in a vast, multicultural environment. One regu- 
lar was Henry J. Stern, who served as Parks Commissioner 
for more than a dozen years under six mayors. Another pop- 
ular political figure, Robert Morgenthau, son of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt's Treasury secretary, Henry *Morgenthau, Jr., won 
election as Manhattan district attorney in 1974 and kept get- 
ting elected, even at the age of 86, serving more than 32 years, 
a record. From his safe Lower East Side district, Sheldon Sil- 
ver, Orthodox and observant, exercised considerable power 
in Albany for many years as a leader of the state assembly, a 
position he attained through seniority and political dexterity. 
In Congress, no one fought harder for equal rights for women 
than Bella S. Abzug, who represented a Manhattan district in 
Congress. Abzug, who was active in several feminist groups, 
including Now, pressed for an Equal Rights Amendment, but 
the measure failed to gain approval in enough state legisla- 
tures to be adopted. 

A number of Jews tried to use their political and finan- 
cial base in New York City as a springboard for national or 
statewide office. These included three attorney generals: Louis 
*Lefkowitz, a popular Republican who campaigned as Loo- 
ie, and two Democrats, Robert *Abrams and Elliot *Spitzer; 
and the comptrollers Alan Hevesi and Arthur Levitt, Sr., who 
served for six terms until 1979 and whose son, Arthur Levitt, 
Jr. was chairman of the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. During the last quarter of the 20" century, all the gov- 
ernors of New York were gentiles. By the second half of the 
2oth century, realizing that they had to appeal to a broad and 
more sophisticated electorate, Jewish candidates were barely 
mentioning their religious affiliation. 
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One crowning achievement, the appointment of Ruth 
Bader Ginsberg of New York to the United States Supreme 
Court in 1993, pointed to the importance of both Jews and 
women in politics. 

In the last quarter of the 20" century, no citywide can- 
didate could be elected without Jewish votes and no statewide 
candidate could ignore the sizable downstate Jewish vote in 
the city, on Long Island and in Westchester. Either because of 
firmly held opinions or because of political considerations, 
non-Jewish candidates for citywide and statewide office often 
took strong pro-Israel stances. Famously, Mayor Rudolph 
Giuliani turned down a donation for the victims of 9/11 from 
a Saudi Prince who had tied the 9/11 attacks to U.S. policy in 
favor of Israel. Senator Alfonse D'Amato, who served 18 years 
in the Senate, was an ardent champion of Israel. Senator Dan- 
iel Patrick Moynihan was beloved in the Jewish community 
because of his support for Israel during his tenure as U.S. am- 
bassador to the United Nations. In 1975, when the u.N. passed 
a resolution declaring “Zionism is a form of racism and racial 
discrimination,’ basically an endorsement of antisemitism, 
Moynihan said: “This is a lie” And when Idi Amin, the tyrant 
who ruled Uganda, went before the world body and demanded 
the “extinction of Israel as a state.” Moynihan called him a “rac- 
ist murderer.” Moynihan, who had never visited the Middle 
East, took his political direction from the State Department, he 
said, but on Zionism, Jewish history, antisemitism, and related 
topics, he relied on the advice of Norman Podhoretz, editor of 
Commentary magazine, and by that time a neoconservative, as 
was Moynihan. The senator was also a vigorous supporter of 
the rights of Soviet Jewry. Moynihan spoke out publicly and 
worked tirelessly with Jewish groups to get the Soviet Union 
to relax its grip on the dissidents and other Jews who sought 
to leave the Communist state. More recently, Hillary Clinton, 
who while First Lady committed the faux pas of embracing 
Suha Arafat, the wife of Yasser Arafat, became one of the most 
avid supporters of Israel in the U.S. Senate. 

New York was the most important source of political 
fund-raising in the United States. Four of the top five zip codes 
in the nation for contributions were in Manhattan. The top zip 
code, 10021, on the Upper East Side, where many wealthy Jews 
resided, generated the most money for the 2000 presidential 
campaigns of both George W. Bush and Al Gore. 

No event touched the soul of New York more than the 
attacks on the World Trade Center towers on the morning of 
Sept. 11, 2001. There were Jewish victims among the almost 
3,000 dead, of course, but they had not been singled out as 
Jews. Indeed, the diversity of the victims was one of the hall- 
marks of the event, a tragedy that cut across all ethnic and 
religious lines, but the Moslem extremists who perpetrated 
the attack had identified Jews with New York City and with 
American capitalism. One rumor in the Moslem world that 
circulated shortly after the attacks was that Jews working in 
the World Trade Center had received phone calls from Israel 
warning them not to go to work on Sept. 11. The rumor was 
patently false. 
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A few years later, after the dust had settled, literally 
and figuratively, Larry Silverstein, the owner of the prop- 
erty, sought to rebuild after receiving insurance payments for 
both buildings. He enlisted the architect Daniel Liebeskind 
to design new towers and a memorial to the victims, but the 
project became bogged down in disputes among the city, state, 
families of the victims, commercial interests and others. Lie- 
beskind’s design was eventually abandoned and the timetable 
for construction was delayed. 


[Neil Goldstein (24 ed.)] 


BUSINESS AND ECONOMICS. As the city emerged from its 
financial nightmare of the early 1970s (“Ford to City: Drop 
Dead,’ was the headline in The Daily News when its plea for 
aid was turned down by the White House) and became re- 
energized, it became clear that the economy and the engines 
that ran it were ready to reassert New York’s primary posi- 
tion in the world of finance. On Wall Street, in banking, in 
fashion and merchandising, in department stores and in dia- 
monds, among other areas, many Jewish New Yorkers were 
in the front ranks of movers and shakers. The old German- 
Jewish families that had established beachheads even before 
the wave of immigrants arrived toward the end of the 19th 
century, the Schiffs, Warburgs, Lehmans, Morgenthaus, Op- 
penheims, and Guggenheims, to name a few, remained in the 
top tier at the giant financial brokerages like Kuhn Loeb, Gold- 
man Sachs, Lazard Fréres, and their successors. But the firms 
were so large that by the 21t century management was in the 
hands of a multitude of partners and officers, many of whom 
were Jewish and many of whom were not. Some individuals 
earned reputations on Wall Street, like Abby Joseph Cohen, a 
lead financial analyst for Merrill, Lynch, and Felix Rohatyn, 
who headed Lazard Fréres, with time out for service as Am- 
bassador to France, and Saul Steinberg, who rode a tiger to 
great wealth and renown in the insurance industry, only to suf- 
fer a letdown. Henry Kravis and Peter Kalikow won fame in 
a series of leveraged buyouts and Gerald Levin wound up as 
chief executive of the merged Time Warner aoL empire. Carl 
Icahn earned his stripes as a feared corporate raider and Ivan 
Boesky won riches and then shame dealing in junk bonds and 
other enterprises. Peter Cohen headed American Express for a 
time. The Greenberg clan, father Maurice and two sons, were 
powers in the insurance business, heading major companies 
until a scandal in 2005. Mortimer Zuckerman, who made a 
fortune in real estate in Boston and New York, bought and 
was publisher of The Daily News, once the newspaper with the 
largest daily circulation in the United States. Robert E. Rubin, 
who was born in New York, rose from the risk arbitrage de- 
partment at Goldman Sachs to become its vice chairman and 
co-chief operating officer until he was plucked by President 
Clinton to serve in his administration. Rubin became the 70 
United States Secretary of the Treasury, spanning both Clin- 
ton terms. And with New York as his base, George Soros, an 
immigrant from Hungary, formed private hedge funds and 
became the wealthiest man in the world — until he decided to 
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start giving away much of his fortune to charitable endeavors. 
In the same vein, Michael Bloomberg started on Wall Street 
and established a financial information service that became a 
“must have” for financial institutions large and small. Bloom- 
berg, removing himself from his far-flung business empire, 
which included computerized data and radio and television 
stations stressing financial news, twice won election as Mayor 
of New York. In banking, Sanford G. Weill rose to become 
chairman of Citigroup, one of the largest institutions in the 
United States, encompassing banking, credit cards, mortgages, 
home equity loans, the brokerage Smith Barney and other 
consumer financial services. In the unpublicized and lightly 
regulated field of money management, investors like Michael 
Steinhardt accumulated fortunes. Steinhardt used some of the 
funds to become the driving force behind Birthright Israel, a 
project aimed at strengthening the connection between young 
Jews and Israel. 

Estee Lauder, who was born in Queens, transformed 
beauty into big business. In the 21°t century, her company 
controlled 45% of the cosmetics market in U.S. depart- 
ment stores. Its products were sold in 118 countries. Even 
after 40 years in business, she attended the launch of ev- 
ery new cosmetics counter or shop. Her sons Ronald and 
Leonard were important figures in New York business, cul- 
ture and philanthropy. Well-known names in the fashion 
industry like Ralph Lauren, Calvin Klein, Isaac Mizrachi, 
Liz Claiborne, and Marc Jacobs found exposure in the great 
department and clothing stores of New York, like Jewish- 
founded Barney’s (once a store for hard-to-fit youth but later 
a fashion emporium), Bloomingdale's, B. Altman, Gimbel’s, 
Saks, and Macy’s. But in the face of competition and chang- 
ing tastes, the family-started stores found it difficult to con- 
tinue. Some closed and some were bought out. One venture, 
Alexander’s, the best-known clothing store in the Bronx, was 
owned by the Farkas family. When it expanded to Manhat- 
tan and opened a vast store near Bloomingdale’s, Alexander's 
failed, and the family eventually closed its stores. The tale of 
Stern’s, once a magnet for class-conscious German immigrants 
early in the century, later a destination for the aspiring middle 
class after World War 11, provided a case in point. Four sons of 
an impoverished German Jewish immigrant founded Stern's 
in 1867. Buoyed by their initial success, the Stern brothers led 
a retail migration to Ladies’ Mile in 1878 with the opening of 
a seven-story building on 234 Street between Fifth and Sixth 
Avenues. It was the largest department store in New York until 
1910. In 1913 the store moved to 42" Street and Fifth Avenue 
and catered to show business people because of its proxim- 
ity to Broadway. The store stocked other merchandise in an 
attempt to feed the aspirations of less wealthy shoppers. It 
thrived in this middle-market niche for decades but in 1951 
Stern's was bought by Allied Stores and a new era began. In 
the competitive postwar retail landscape, Stern’s began mar- 
keting itself to the masses. But ultimately, Stern’s lost out to big 
box stores and to the fact that, during the 1980s, customers of 
all incomes became bargain hunters. Stern’s is now gone. And 
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Bloomingdale’s and Macy’s became part of Federated Depart- 
ment Stores. Another family-owned concern rose up out of 
Brooklyn to succeed, on a smaller scale, on Long Island, in 
Manhattan, and in suburban New Jersey and Westchester. In 
the Brownsville-East New York section of Brooklyn in the 
1920s, under an elevated subway line, Max and Clara Fortu- 
noff sold dishes, linens, and other dry goods at low prices. As 
they watched the neighborhood decline in the late 1960s, the 
Fortunoff offspring sensed that their customers were moving 
to Long Island, so Fortunoff branched out to Long Island with 
housewares, furniture, luggage, and luxury goods like fine 
china and jewelry. In Manhattan, Fortunoff opened a jewelry 
store on Fifth Avenue. 

Throughout this period, and stretching back to before 
World War 11, 47" Street between Fifth and Sixth Avenues 
flourished as the diamond capital of the United States. It was 
a tightly-knit industry and was controlled by Jews, just as it 
had been for centuries, from the mines in South Africa to the 
skilled cutting and polishing craftsmen in Antwerp and other 
world capitals. As in the diamond exchange in Tel Aviv, deals 
on 47* Street were consummated by handshake and Yiddish 
confirmations. Trust ruled the transactions. Dozens of sales 
people, many in Hasidic garb, dominated the streets, which 
had the highest concentration of police protection in the city 
to thwart temptation. Secrecy and discretion were unspo- 
ken bywords, and in the 21° century the diamond district re- 
mained almost totally in Jewish hands. 


REAL ESTATE AND HOUSING. ‘The real-estate business in the 
city was a dynastic enterprise, the great fortunes being passed 
down from one generation to another, and Jewish families 
were front-and-center in acquiring land, building homes 
and commercial structures, and running vast enterprises. 
The practice bore little relationship to the modern world of 
the corporation. While the elders and parents of a generation 
made deals and brokered arrangements, their children went 
to school and summer camp with one another, cementing re- 
lationships for the future. The families, Rose, Tishman, Rudin, 
Milstein, Tish, LeFrak, to cite a few, occupied the top tiers of 
the business. These oligarchies were only a few generations 
old, tracing their roots and business involvement to the im- 
migrant arrivals and pushcarts that flooded New York in the 
previous century. Some concentrated in Manhattan, shrewdly 
accumulating property slowly and rarely selling. Others tried 
to be prudent, rarely taking risks. Others built massively in 
the outer boroughs like Brooklyn and Queens, where lower 
prices prevailed. In addition to shaping the landscape of New 
York City, the families were the backbone of philanthropy. 
Not only did they give extensively to Jewish charities, but 
they were identified with hospitals and educational institu- 
tions. And many found the time to serve in high positions in 
government and civic life. Lewis Rudin, for example, was the 
founder of a group called the Association for a Better New 
York, which promoted the city’s reputation and performed 
good works. Seymour Milstein and his brothers, on the other 
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collective evil that led to the destruction of European Jewish 
life as portrayed in the film “Holocaust” 

The Holocaust Survivors Film Project, Inc., located in 
New Haven, Connecticut, became the grass roots organization 
that produced the first 200 survivor testimonies. 

In 1981, the tapes were deposited at Yale University and, 
through the generosity of Alan M. Fortunoff, the Fortunoff 
Video Archive for Holocaust Testimonies became a part of 
Yale University’s Sterling Memorial Library. 

Today, the Archive has a collection of over 4,300 vid- 
eotaped interviews with witnesses and survivors of the Ho- 
locaust. 

The creation of the Fortunoff Archive coincided with 
the beginning of an “Americanization of the Holocaust” that 
linked the events of the Holocaust: the murder of six million 
Jews, the world’s inaction in seeking to save Jews from the Nazi 
vise, the loss of democratic and human values before and dur- 
ing the Holocaust in large parts of Europe, with the need for 
Americans to understand their own democratic values and the 
importance of protecting them against forces similar to those 
that gave rise to National Socialism. 

Not only was the creation of the United States Holo- 
caust Memorial Museum and its Research Institute a reac- 
tion to such an “Americanization,’ but the premiere of the 
film Schindler’s List, directed by Steven *Spielberg, allowed 
American's a glimpse of one of the “Righteous” non-Jews 
who put their personal safety and careers on the line to save 
Jewish lives. 

A year later, Spielberg financed the creation of the Sur- 
vivors of the Shoah Visual History Foundation to gather vid- 
eotaped testimony of Holocaust survivors around the world. 
Again, Dr. Michael *Berenbaum, so instrumental in the cre- 
ation of the usHMM’s Research Institute, was asked to direct 
the institution as its president and cEo. 

To date, the Shoah Foundation, relying on local staff 
members and volunteers, has collected nearly 52,000 testi- 
monies in 32 languages in nearly 60 nations around the 
world. 

The phenomenon of the “Americanization” of the Holo- 
caust took on an even greater significance in January 2000, 
when the first ever “International Forum on the Holocaust” 
took place in Stockholm, Sweden. 

Forty-eight nations along with several multilateral or- 
ganizations took part in the conference. A total of 600 del- 
egates attended, and most countries sent official delegations 
comprising official representatives as well as representatives 
of research and educational communities, staffs from muse- 
ums and archives, and other experts. 

The conference focused on the following fundamental 
questions: What can politicians and other community forces 
do to support Holocaust education, remembrance, and re- 
search? What lessons can be learned from the Holocaust to 
alert contemporary society to the dangers of antisemitism, 
racism, and ethnic conflict, among other expressions of ha- 
tred, injustice, and discrimination? 
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While progress was made in beginning to formulate an- 
swers to such questions, the more telling impact of the Con- 
ference was that a “globalization of the Holocaust” had now 
become an established fact. This conclusion was crystallized 
by the growth of the Association of Holocaust Organizations, 
headed by Dr. William L. Shulman, established in 1985, and 
whose membership 20 years later consisted of Holocaust re- 
search centers and museums in 39 American states and the 
District of Columbia as well as 24 other nations as diverse as 
Japan and South Africa. 

In the era of the “globalization of the Holocaust,” one 
research facility stands out among all others in terms of how 
quickly it has risen to the very top of all institutions devoted 
to Holocaust-related research. 

In 1993, the United States Holocaust Memorial Museum 
(USHMM) opened its doors on the sacred ground of Ameri- 
can history in Washington, D.c. and reflected the “American- 
ization of the Holocaust” and the phenomenon of Holocaust 
memory and memorialization. 

Its most important scholarly division was the Research 
Institute of the usHMm directed by Michael Berenbaum. For 
a number of years before the Museum's opening, teams of mi- 
crofilmers and researchers from the Research Institute gained 
access to numerous archives across the length and breadth of 
Central and Eastern Europe in order to document and ship 
back to Washington the most important records on the de- 
struction of European Jewry. In 1998 it was restructured as 
The Center for Advanced Holocaust Studies of the United 
States Holocaust Memorial Museum, directed by Paul Sha- 
piro, to address the critical challenges affecting the scholarly 
study of the Holocaust. 

Among its many activities, the center has taken the re- 
sponsibility for collecting and preserving Holocaust-related 
archival materials on a worldwide basis, making many previ- 
ously inaccessible sources available to the scholarly commu- 
nity. This project began in the late 1980s at the initiative of the 
then-unopened United States Holocaust Memorial Museum as 
the imminent collapse of the Communist regimes presented a 
unique opportunity and openness toward the microfilming of 
archival holdings related to World War 11 and the Holocaust 
in Eastern Europe. As an American government institution 
working with governments anxious to improve their rela- 
tionship with the United States as Soviet-power was waning, 
the museum used its status to pry open for Western schol- 
ars hitherto inaccessible archives, to microfilm their hold- 
ings and bring them to the West. Independent projects were 
undertaken as were joint efforts with Yad Vashem and by the 
turn of the 21° century, the principle of the exchange between 
Jerusalem and Washington of Eastern European archival mi- 
crofilms was firmly established. 

As such, the archival branch of the usHm is today one 
of the largest and most comprehensive repositories of Holo- 
caust-related records in the world. The collection consists of 
nearly 20 million pages of records, especially important mi- 
croform reproductions of materials held by most of the Euro- 
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hand, used their fortune to buy other companies, and at one 
time owned United Brands, the Starett Housing Corporation, 
and Emigrant Savings Bank. Although they gave their word 
to city officials that they would protect the famed gilded clock 
and Palm Court lounge of the Biltmore Hotel, they demol- 
ished both in 1981. The family, once extraordinarily close, later 
split, and filed so many suits against one another that they al- 
most destroyed themselves. When Seymour Milstein died in 
2001, his nephew issued a statement that read in its entirety: 
“We will always cherish the happy times we shared and our 
many years together.” 

If the real estate interests were bound by common in- 
terests, so were the social strivers who sought the best living 
arrangements. While the state banned discrimination in the 
sale and rental of housing, Jews in New York sometimes expe- 
rienced more subtle stumbling blocks. Many of the grand old 
buildings lining Central Park West and Fifth and Park Avenues 
in Manhattan were cooperatives, and prospective tenants had 
to be screened and approved by the respective boards before 
being allowed to make their purchase. A number of high-pro- 
file, wealthy Jews, like Barbra Streisand, the singer; Mike Wal- 
lace, the television reporter; Ron Perelman, the financier; and 
Steve Wynn, the casino entrepreneur, were rejected, usually 
without reason. The co-ops functioned as private clubs and 
could determine if the applicant possessed the “right” con- 
nections or ethnicity or earned their living in an “approved” 
manner. Sometimes Jews were admitted one week and not the 
next, after some quota was reached. Whereas religion was once 
a key unspoken factor, by the early years of the 21% century 
rejection on economic grounds was much more common as 
old prejudices lost much of their sting. 


CULTURE. Following the success of Stephen Birmingham's 
Our Crowd: The Great Jewish Families of New York, published 
in 1967, Irving Howe weighed in with World of Our Fathers 
in 1973. Historically, the exhaustively researched tale of Jew- 
ish immigrant life on the Lower East Side provided a cultural 
anthropology spanning the Old Country to the settlement 
houses and synagogues, the matchmakers, dance halls, and the 
culture of Yiddish, from poets, novelists, and intellectuals to 
theatrical figures and popular entertainers. Although he was 
a scholar and an intellectual, Howe in World of Our Fathers 
taught a new generation about the notion of egalitarian so- 
cialism and how it emerged from the struggle for social jus- 
tice, according to Morris Dickstein, writing two decades after 
the publication of the surprise best-seller. The book, written 
with the assistance of Kenneth Libo, made its way into virtu- 
ally every Jewish home, and its readers, many of them second- 
generation Jews who had moved to the suburbs, were able to 
reconnect to a world of struggle and idealism. 

Although Bernard Malamud, who died in 1986, set many 
of his stories in New York, sometimes a geographical New 
York, sometimes a metaphysical one, and used Jewish char- 
acters extensively, he was not considered a “Jewish” writer, but 
rather an American writer. To the writer and critic Jonathan 
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Rosen, Malamud’s city was a place of surprises, of trials, and 
of ultimate meaning. In his best fiction, New York haunted 
his imagination, and his prose told the story of struggling 
tailors, shoemakers, matchmakers, light-bulb peddlers, and 
immigrants. His work, critics said, showed a regard for tradi- 
tion and the plight of ordinary men, and was imbued with the 
theme of moral wisdom gained through suffering. His death 
was followed five years later by that of Isaac Bashevis Singer, 
who won the Nobel Prize in literature in 1978. Singer wrote 
largely in Yiddish, although he had lived in New York since 
before World War 11. His 1970 novel, Enemies: A Love Story, 
set in 1949 in New York, dealt with survivors of the Holocaust 
who felt guilty about having survived. It became a success- 
ful film in 1989. 

The immigrant experience provided the background for 
E.L. Doctorow’s Ragtime, first as a novel in 1975 and then as a 
musical on Broadway in 1998. Doctorow, a New Yorker, had 
earlier won acclaim for The Book of Daniel, a fictionalized story 
of the executed atomic spies, the Rosenbergs, in 1971. 

On the stage, through the end of the 20" century, Arthur 
Miller continued to churn out drama, although none achieved 
the commercial or critical success of his earlier works, which 
included All My Sons and After the Fall, a fictionalized ver- 
sion of his life with Marilyn Monroe, who converted to Juda- 
ism for their marriage. 

The Broadway stage proved the perfect vehicle for Wendy 
Wasserstein (d. 2006), a Brooklyn-born playwright of wry, 
smart, and often highly comical plays. In 1989 she won both 
the Tony and Pulitzer Prizes for her play The Heidi Chron- 
icles, and explored topics ranging from feminism to family 
to pop culture in such works as The Sisters Rosensweig, Isn't 
It Romantic and An American Daughter. Like Miller, who of- 
ten mixed his art and politics, Tony Kushner, who was born 
in New York and educated there, made a splash with Angels 
in America, a two-play exploration of the state of the nation 
in terms of sexual, racial, religious, political, and social issues 
that confronted the nation during the Ronald Reagan years 
as the AIDs epidemic spread. Angels is really two full-length 
plays. Part 1: Millenium Approaches, won the Pulitzer Prize 
for drama in 1993. Part 11: Perestroika, won the Tony award. 
Four characters represented Jews, Christians and agnostics; 
homosexuals and heterosexuals; blacks and whites; and men 
and women caregivers and patients - an American mix. The 
prolific Kushner’s masterpiece was directed for television in 
2004 by Mike Nichols, proving its durability, and won numer- 
ous awards. AIDS, the great affliction of the 1980s in New York, 
found its chief stage and real-life opponent in Larry Kramer, 
a dramatist, author and gay rights activist. Beginning in 1981, 
Kramer published a series of articles on the growing AIDs epi- 
demic, urging immediate government and private action. He 
was a founder of Gay Men's Health Crisis, a New York-based 
advocacy group, which remains the world’s largest provider of 
services to gay men with Arps. In 1987, increasingly discon- 
tented with the response to a1ps by both the U.S. government 
and the gay male community, Kramer founded the aips ad- 
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vocacy and protest organization, AcT-uP, which engaged in 
civil disobedience. His 1985 play about the early years of a1ps, 
The Normal Heart, was one of the most important cultural re- 
sponses in the 1980s to the devastation of aps. It had more 
than 600 productions all over the world. 

By contrast, Mel Brooks, the comedian and comedy 
writer, adapted his 1968 movie, The Producers, into a Broadway 
musical, with Thomas Meehan. The outrageous work was the 
smash hit of the 2000-2001 season, winning 12 Tony Awards, 
the most for one show. Brooks wrote the satiric - and some 
said offensive - Springtime for Hitler, a number that carried the 
story line, about a down and out producer who raises money 
for the world’s worst show, a musical based on the life of Hitler. 
The humor took political incorrectness to a new level, which 
Brooks defended by saying that he had “to bring Hitler down 
with ridicule. It's been one of my life-long jobs - to make the 
world laugh at Adolf Hitler.” 

On television, one of the most popular programs of the 
1990s was Seinfeld, a comedy about “nothing” Set in New 
York, the program had four main characters: Jerry Seinfeld, 
a comedian; George Costanza, played by Jason *Alexander 
and based on the life of the show’s co-creator, Larry David; 
Elaine Benes, played by Julia *Louis-Dreyfus; and the lovable 
but loopy Kramer, portrayed by Michael Richards, based on 
a real New Yorker named Kramer. Many scenes were shot in 
a reproduction of a Manhattan diner and explored familiar 
problems among singles in the city. 

In 2004 the Jewish Museum celebrated its 100th birthday, 
having achieved the status of one of the city’s major art muse- 
ums. The museum began as a repository of Jewish culture but 
became a significant force in the art world, unafraid to mount 
exhibitions with provocative themes that challenged and 
sometimes angered visitors. Before World War u1, it bought 
important Judaica and became an important home to objects 
from a lost civilization. It expanded in 1983, adding exhibi- 
tion space and a kosher café. Membership reached 11,250 and 
visitors reached more than 200,000 a year by around 2005. 
The museum was not the only repository of Jewish heritage. 
In 2003 a Center for Jewish History opened in four build- 
ings in the Chelsea neighborhood of Manhattan. The center’s 
members include: the American Jewish Historical Society, 
the American Sephardi Federation, the Leo Baeck Institute, 
the Yeshiva University Museum, and the yrvo Institute for 
Jewish Research. At the end of the 20th century, the Museum 
of Jewish Heritage opened at the foot of Manhattan as a liv- 
ing memorial to the Holocaust. The museum honored those 
who died by celebrating their lives. Its core exhibition of pho- 
tographs, personal objects, and original films illustrated the 
story of Jewish heritage in the 20" century. 

Perhaps the best-known cultural center in New York was 
the 92"4 Street Y, a multifaceted institution and cultural center 
founded in 1874 by German-Jewish professionals. It grew from 
an organization guided by Jewish principles but serving people 
of all races and faiths. In 2006, it was serving over 300,000 
people annually in 200 programs a day. Its programming en- 
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compassed Jewish education and culture, concerts featuring 
classical, jazz, and popular music, humanities classes, dance 
performances, film screenings, a nursery school, etc. 


RACE RELATIONS. The most densely populated major city 
in North America, New York became known as “the melting 
pot” because of its hordes of immigrants from diverse places 
in Europe. But that sobriquet took on new meaning in the 
1960s and later in a changing city as advocates for civil rights 
stepped up pressure for equal treatment in schools, housing, 
and employment. In 1984, the Rev. Jesse Jackson became the 
second black American to mount a nationwide campaign for 
President of the United States, running as a Democrat. A ma- 
jor controversy erupted early in the campaigns when Jackson, 
speaking to reporters, referred to Jews as “hymies” and to 
New York City as “Hymietown.” Later he made a perfunctory 
apology. While Jews, themselves victims of discrimination, 
had lived side-by-side with blacks for decades, and had been 
prominent in leadership and financial support for civil rights 
causes, they, and the city, were living in a new time. Crime was 
high on the list of concerns in the late 1960s and 1970s, drugs 
appeared to be easy to come by and many whites and blacks 
were eyeing each other warily. In 1991, in what came to be an 
iconic moment in the relationship between Jews and blacks in 
the city, a car in the motorcade of the Lubavitch grand rabbi, 
Menachem M. Schneerson, swerved onto a sidewalk, killing 
a 7-year-old black boy, Gavin Cato. The accident, combined 
with simmering tensions between Orthodox Jews and black 
residents, created a cauldron of ethnic suspicions. Three hours 
later, a group of black youths, incited by cries of “go get a Jew,’ 
attacked Yankel Rosenbaum, an Australian Lubavitch student, 
apparently in retaliation. Four days of rioting and violence en- 
gulfed Crown Heights, headquarters of the Lubavitch, and a 
prosecutor called the crimes “emblematic of the worst kind of 
violence and religious hatred this city has every seen.” Fueling 
the violence was a deep-rooted belief among many blacks in 
Crown Heights that Jews received preferential treatment, not 
only from the police but also in city services. (In fact, stud- 
ies after the disturbances showed that black organizations in 
Crown Heights received more city and state money than many 
Hasidic organizations.) Before his death, Rosenbaum identi- 
fied Lemrick Nelson Jr., then 16, as his assailant. A bloody 
knife was found in Nelson's possession, and Nelson confessed 
the murder to the police. But a jury of six blacks, four Hispan- 
ics and two whites acquitted him. A day later, the jury mem- 
bers joined Nelson and his lawyer in a New York restaurant 
to celebrate the verdict. In a second trial, in 2003, Nelson was 
found guilty of violating Rosenbaum’s civil rights, but the jury 
found that he had not directly caused Rosenbaum’s death. The 
hate-crime killing seemed to have symbolized much of what 
had gone wrong in the special relationship between blacks 
and Jews in the city and was tirelessly debated on the streets, 
in the media, and in the courts. It took years for the case to 
be settled, and passions aroused by the incident were slow to 
cool. For David N. Dinkins, the city’s first black mayor, Crown 
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Heights became a crushing political weight, and he was de- 
feated when he sought re-election. Because the case took so 
many years in the courts, many youths in Crown Heights in- 
terviewed in the early years of the 21*t century were barely 
aware of the circumstances of the deaths. 

While relations between blacks and Jews were sometimes 
fragile in New York, Jews in the early 21°t century were thrust 
into the debate over events in Israel, particularly on college 
campuses, as professors and students took a hostile approach 
to developments in the Middle East. On the campuses of Co- 
lumbia University and Barnard, for instance, pro-Israel stu- 
dents said they had been intimidated by professors of Middle 
Eastern studies both in and out of the classroom. Symbolically, 
the incident pointed to a mood on American campuses skep- 
tical of Israeli activities and sympathetic to Palestinian com- 
plaints, views originally espoused and pursued by the New 
Left of the 1960s and 1990s. 


UJA-FEDERATION AND ITS ROLE IN THE COMMUNITY. As 
the largest avenue of philanthropy in New York and North 
America, ujA-Federation consistently ranked in the top tier 
of The Chronicle of Philanthropy’ listing of U.S. charities that 
raised the most in donations from individuals, foundations, 
and corporations. The only institutions that raised more funds 
made national appeals (American Red Cross) or used funds 
primarily for endowment and plant rather than programs 
(universities, hospitals, and museums), making ujA-Federa- 
tion of New York the largest broadly-based local philanthropy 
in the United States. In 2005, its campaign year closed at a 
record-breaking $231,347,113, including $140 million from its 
annual campaign, $71.9 million in planned giving and endow- 
ments, and $15.9 million raised through capital gifts and spe- 
cial initiatives. An additional $3.3 million was contributed to 
an emergency relief fund. The total combined budget of uya- 
Federation’s local network of agencies exceeded $1 billion. 

In 1973, at the outbreak of the Yom Kippur War, commu- 
nity leaders combined the Federation campaign with a special 
United Jewish Appeal Drive called the Israel Emergency Fund. 
After raising a record $100 million, the uja-Federation Joint 
Campaign was created in July 1974 and Israel became the pri- 
mary Jewish concern of the bulk of New York Jews. To meet 
both local and overseas needs, the joint effort raised an average 
of $100 million annually, reaching $110 million by 1983. 

In 1999, UsA-Federation of New York became the first 
federation in the country to see the division of “domestic” and 
“overseas” as anachronistic and to instead organize its plan- 
ning and allocations around types of services like health and 
human services, Jewish education and identity building, and 
Jewish peoplehood (rescue, resettlement, and fostering con- 
nections between Jewish communities in New York, Israel, 
and around the world). 

As political, social, and technological changes fostered 
this increasingly global focus, other economic, social, and 
tax law changes forced changes in how the federation raised 
its funds. The primary vehicle for fundraising remained the 
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Annual Campaign. At the time, 80 to 90 percent of the funds 
came from just 10 to 20 percent of the donors. While efforts 
continued to be made to broaden the base, through direct 
marketing (mail and phone) and the Internet, the majority of 
the organization's fundraising efforts were targeted at higher- 
end donors through one-on-one relationships and to mid- 
level donors at more than 700 fundraising events each year 
targeting specific trades and professions, synagogues, commu- 
nities, women, and families. ujA-Federation also opened full- 
service offices in Westchester (1988) and Long Island (1989), 
where affluent Jewish populations resided. The Annual Cam- 
paign reached over $120 million per year from over 75,000 
donors in the first years of the 21° century. At the same time, 
the donor base was shrinking (as recently as 1996, there had 
been over 91,000 donors), cuts in government spending for 
social services placed significant pressure on the agencies, and 
the modest increases in the campaign were counterbalanced 
by the effects of inflation. 

By the end of the 20" century, needs had further shifted. 
The majority of Jews in New York were now long-time Ameri- 
cans who no longer needed help with the most basic needs and 
with integration into American society. The enormous wave 
of immigration from the former Soviet Union slowed down 
by the mid-1990s, and immigration was not anticipated ever 
to reach such heights again. In the 21° century, uya-Federa- 
tion’s mission was revised to place equal emphasis on caring 
for those in need, rescuing those in harm’s way, and renewing 
and strengthening the Jewish people in New York, Israel, and 
around the world. The share of local unrestricted grants for 
community centers, human-service agencies, and Jewish ed- 
ucation increased by 11 percent between 1995 and 2003, while 
the share of grants to hospitals and geriatric centers decreased 
by 98 percent and 9 percent, respectively. 

For the human-service agenda, the need to provide ser- 
vices to the most vulnerable continued. Despite the upward 
mobility of much of the community, significant pockets of 
poverty existed, particularly in Brooklyn and Queens. Publi- 
cation in 1971 of “The Invisible Jewish Poor,’ by Anne Wolfe, 
revealed widespread poverty among Jews, with particular 
emphasis on senior citizens. The Metropolitan Council on 
Jewish Poverty was created in 1972 to provide clothing, food, 
housing, and job-placement services to Jewish New Yorkers 
in poverty. As poverty continued and some populations ex- 
perienced difficulty accessing public services, the New York 
Legal Assistance Group was organized in 1990 to provide free 
legal help to at-risk and low-income individuals. In 2005, 
ujA-Federation developed a comprehensive system for in- 
dividuals and families coping with terminal illness, helping 
them access medical, social, psychological, and spiritual care 
through three regional care centers, and opened the first and 
only state-certified residential hospice under Jewish auspices 
in New York State. 

[Jennifer Rosenberg (2™¢ ed.)] 
RUSSIAN JEWS. Mention “Russian Jews in New York” and 
what immediately comes to mind for most New Yorkers is 
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Brighton Beach — a garish, boisterous strip of Russian restau- 
rants, nightclubs, and specialty food stores hunkered under 
the rumbling elevated subway line. A block or two away is the 
nearby boardwalk, one of New York’s great people-watching 
locations in the summer, where svelte “New Russians” enjoy 
caviar and blini at a string of outdoor cafes, while babushkas 
with golden teeth sit on nearby benches watching their grand- 
children play, and knots of men sit at tables playing chess and 
backgammon. 

Yet Brighton is only the tip of the iceberg of Russian- 
speaking New York - a sprawling human archipelago of 
350,000 people, 70 to 80% of whom are Jewish. According to a 
2003 population survey conducted by uja-Federation, 19% of 
the Jews in the five boroughs of New York were Russian-speak- 
ers. The survey found that 62% lived in Brooklyn (124,000), 
19% in Queens (39,000); 5% in Staten Island (11,000), 5% in 
Nassau County (10,000), and 4% in Manhattan (9,000). Rus- 
sians made up 27% of Brooklyn's Jewish community, 21% of 
Queens Jewry, and 26% of Staten Island’s. It was believed that 
there were as many as 50,000 Russian-speaking Jews in the 
suburbs of northern New Jersey. 

The Russian-speaking community got its start in south- 
ern Brooklyn during the mid-1970s but spread far beyond 
that neighborhood east to the more upscale marine com- 
munities of Manhattan Beach and Sheepshead Bay, and west 
to scruffy Coney Island, where it abutted African-American 
and Hispanic communities. The Russians then spread north 
to Bensonhurst, which they shared with Italian-Americans, 
Ocean Parkway, which had a large Syrian Jewish population, 
and Midwood, where they intersected with Pakistanis and 
Arab-Americans. 

Away from Brighton Beach and Brooklyn, a second huge 
enclave of Russian speakers, the exotic Bukharan Jewish com- 
munity of Persian-speaking Jews from *Uzbekistan, *Tad- 
jikistan, Kyrgyzstan, Kazakhstan and Turkmenistan, all part 
of the former Soviet Union, set up home and culture in the 
Central Queens communities of Rego Park, Forest Hills, and 
Kew Gardens. There, 50,000 Bukharan Jews lived in streets 
filled with Bukharan yeshivot, synagogues, and restaurants/ 
nightclubs, from which the sound of sinuous but exuberant 
Bukharan music exploded into the night. Although Bukhara 
is a city in Uzbekistan, the term Bukharan refers to all Cen- 
tral Asian Jews who speak Bukhari, a Jewish dialect of Persian. 
Bukharans celebrate and commemorate in big ways. Nightly, 
the community turned out for events: weddings, bar mitzvahs, 
birthdays, cultural presentations or memorials. Whereas most 
of their homes in Europe faced inner courtyards, in Queens 
they lived in cramped apartments, so restaurants became 
their courtyards. The neighborhood, along Queens Boule- 
vard, from Rego Park to Forest Hills to Kew Gardens to Bri- 
arwood, featured small businesses runs by Bukharans and 
ethnic specialties like fried fish, dried fruits, and Samarkand 
raisins. Kosher bakeries with tandor ovens dispensed crusty 
round breads called non, topped with black sesame seeds, 
baked on the clay walls. Noni toki, a domed matzolike bread, 
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was also a favorite, as were samosi, a pastry filled with a nut 
mixture, and lavz, a mixture of nuts and spices compressed 
into a flat bar. Most community events involved live music, 
whether the classical tradition of the shash maqam, a reper- 
tory of vocal and instrumental sounds, folk songs, or Russian 
pop. The Bukharan Jewish National Theater performed regu- 
larly, sometimes using its other name, Vozrozhdenie (Russian 
for renaissance). Twenty synagogues served the community; 
their prayer books featured Hebrew on one side and a Rus- 
sian transliteration on the other. 

In that area, too, were the smaller but still substantial 
Oriental communities of Georgian and Mountain Jews, who 
hailed from *Azerbaijan and the northern *Caucasus. Some 
lived in Washington Heights at the uppermost tip of Manhat- 
tan, an area that attracted a community of so-called Russian 
intelligentsia — artists, writers, and bohemians. Over the years, 
many Russian families moving into the middle class left the 
gritty streets of Brooklyn for semi-suburban Staten Island, 
while others moved on to the commuter towns of northern 
and central New Jersey, as well as communities in Long Island, 
Westchester and southern Connecticut. 

The origin of the emigration goes back to the period di- 
rectly after the Six-Day War of 1967, when Soviet Jews giddy 
with the smashing military victory of the Israel Defense Forces 
against the armed forces of Egypt and Syria, armed to the 
hilt by the Soviet government, began to shake off their fear 
of the Soviet regime and demanded to be allowed to repatri- 
ate to Israel. 

By the early 1970s, the Soviet government, seeking dé- 
tente with the West, began to allow some Soviet Jews to leave 
for Israel on humanitarian grounds, for family reunification. 
It was during this period that many Soviet Jews who received 
invitations (“vysov”) from real or supposed relatives in Israel 
managed to get out of the Soviet Union, “dropped out” along 
the way to Israel in Vienna, and instead applied to emigrate to 
the United States as political refugees. Though the Israeli gov- 
ernment objected strongly to the dropout phenomenon and 
chastised those who decided to go West, the U.S. Jewish com- 
munity leadership upheld the principle of freedom of choice 
and by the late 1970s as many or more Soviet Jews were com- 
ing to the USS. as to Israel. Soviet Jewish immigration to the 
USS. started en masse. 

Close to half of all Soviet Jews headed for New York City 
and a significant number of families and individuals who were 
brought to smaller communities across the U.S. under the aus- 
pices of local Jewish communities also eventually headed for 
New York, the only city where it soon became possible to lose 
oneself in a largely Russian environment. 

About a third of the Russian-speaking Jewish population 
in New York at the beginning of the 21*t century arrived dur- 
ing the 1970s. The New York Association of New Americans 
(NyANA) provided them with housing, language training, and 
help in finding jobs, began routing many Russian families to 
southern Brooklyn, a strongly Jewish area with excellent low- 
rent housing stock that had become increasingly down at the 
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heels as American-born Jewish families left. The rollicking en- 
vironment of crass mercantilism and joie de vivre for which 
Brighton Beach became known had much in common with 
the spirit of Odessa on the Black Sea, but even many Jews from 
very different environments like Moscow and Leningrad ini- 
tially moved to Brighton so they could live in a Russian lin- 
guistic and cultural environment. 

By the late 1970s, restaurants and businesses catering 
to the Russian community began to spring up, helping to 
bring renewed economic vigor and stabilizing real estate val- 
ues. 

As a result of 35 to 40 years of immigration, 700,000 So- 
viet-born Jews were living in the US., about half of them, or 
350,000, chose New York and its vicinity as their permanent 
home. By any account, the number exceeded those of Russia 
and Ukraine combined, making New York the world’s most 
populous Russian-Jewish city. The 1990s arrivals differed 
from their predecessors in many respects. The refugees of 
the 1970s tended to be ideologically deeply anti-Communist 
and anti-Soviet, ready to risk everything, including a term in 
prison, for a chance to get to the West. The refugees of the 
1990s came at a time of virtually free emigration after Com- 
munism had collapsed, and were more inclined to be pursu- 
ers of a better life. 

Since education was always a primary social value, Rus- 
sian Jewish immigrants came with a high level of educational 
attainment. Their striving for education continued in America, 
where they made up the best-educated group in U.S. immigra- 
tion history. Virtually all younger Russian Jews went to college, 
and New York city, state, and private colleges were full of the 
Russian-speakers. In 2005, two Russian-Jewish students, Lev 
Sviridov from the City College and Eugene Shenderov from 
Brooklyn College, won highly competitive and prestigious 
Rhodes scholarship for graduate education in Oxford. 

[Sam Kliger and Walter Ruby (274 ed.)] 


NEIGHBORHOODS. One of the defining characteristics of New 
York are the neighborhoods, especially for Jews, who tended 
to live among fellow religionists for a variety of reasons, in- 
cluding proximity to local synagogues, friends, and familiar 
foods. Indeed, the history of New York Jewry is intertwined 
with the history of the neighborhoods: some with accommo- 
dating welcome mats, some achieving smashing successes, 
some declining over the years, some being reborn. 

Following are snapshots of four local areas that have a 
distinctive Jewish flavor and history: 


Boro Park. With the largest ultra-Orthodox Jewish enclave 
in the world outside Jerusalem, Boro Park combined the at- 
mosphere and strictures of a 19**-century European religious- 
based village with many of the trappings of a 21°t-century 
American consumer-oriented society. As home to several 
Hasidic sects, including the Bobover, Belz, Satmar, Stolin 
Vizhnitz, Munkacz, Sprinka, Klausenberg, Gerer, and Pupa, 
Boro Park was a center of Jewish learning and devotion, with 
hundreds of synagogues and yeshivas, and a Yiddish-speak- 
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ing community where the rich, poor, and working class could 
shop in high-priced and low-priced stores and buy kosher spe- 
cialties from well-stocked supermarket shelves. 

Boro Park, also spelled Borough Park, was a mainly ru- 
ral part of south-central Brooklyn in the last years of the 19th 
century. One of the original settlers, Electus B. Litchfield, built 
a subdivision in 1887 and called it Blythebourne. In 1898 State 
Senator William H. Reynolds bought a tract of land abutting 
the east side of New Utrecht Avenue, extending from 43"4 to 
60* Streets. He called it Borough Park, and it eventually swal- 
lowed Blythebourne. All that remained of that name by the 21° 
century was Blythebourne Station, the local post office. 

‘The first synagogue in the area was built in 1904 as Rus- 
sian Jews, living in the teeming and overcrowded Lower East 
Side of Manhattan, trickled in to join Italian and Irish families 
in single-family attached houses. During the Brooklyn real- 
estate boom of the 1920s, the area thrived in a confluence of 
democratic trends. 

After World War 11, the Italian and Irish families began 
moving out, and Jews who practiced a modern Orthodox 
faith spread to neighboring Flatbush and Midwood. For the 
Jewish community, it was the heyday of assimilation, when 
most were intent upon being inconspicuous. The Hasidim, 
practicing an 18th century form of ecstatic Judaism rich with 
ceremony and prayer, were different. Wearing beards and 
side curls, black hats and 19"*-century suits and speaking Yid- 
dish, the men stood out. The conservatively garbed women, 
in wigs and often pushing baby carriages, kept to themselves 
and their tight-knit families and friends. Many mainstream 
Jews found Hasidim, at first a tiny minority in New York, 
self-righteous, almost embarrassing, unsettling reminders of 
what these secular co-religionists once were. Tentatively, the 
Hasidic survivors clustered anew around the few rabbis who 
had survived the war. 

One of the first Hasidic groups to move to Boro Park 
were the Skverer, who trace their roots to Chernobyl, Ukraine. 
Like other Hasidim, who practice an ecstatic brand of Juda- 
ism, each sect centers on a charismatic spiritual leader, often 
called a tzaddik, or righteous one, and on an individual’s di- 
rect relationship with God. In 1922 Rabbi David Twersky was 
born in Kishinev, Russia, in a long line of distinguished rab- 
bis. When he was 2, the family moved to the Lower East Side, 
where his father, Yitzchok, established a synagogue. Yitzchok 
later moved the synagogue to Williamsburg in Brooklyn and 
finally to 47" Street in Boro Park. David was 19 when his father 
died, and he took over the Skverer’s leadership. Rabbi Twersky, 
who raised his sons as though they were in an East European 
shtetl, aided many victims of the Holocaust in their efforts to 
emigrate to the United States. He also established a network 
of yeshivas, separately serving boys, girls, and married men, 
planting the Old World in the New World of Boro Park. 

Rabbi Shlomo Halberstam, a Holocaust survivor, nur- 
tured the postwar rebirth of the Bobover sect, a group based 
in southeastern Poland that was nearly exterminated by the 
Nazis. He arrived in New York in the late 1940s, with only his 
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oldest son. Much of his family had been killed. During this 
period, according to Samuel Heilman, a professor of Jewish 
studies and sociology at Queens College, the rabbi apparently 
had a crisis of faith, shaved his beard, and lost his desire to be 
a rabbi. But he soon recovered, and his change of heart proved 
inspirational to many Orthodox Jews coping with poverty and 
psychological distress in the wake of the war. His success in 
recruiting Jews in America to the Bobov sect was attributed 
to the fact that he was both nonconfrontational and charis- 
matic. Under about 50 years of his conciliatory leadership, the 
Bobover became the leading Hasidic group in Boro Park, per- 
haps a third of all the Hasidim. The Bobovers tended to look 
to their grand rabbi more than most sects for advice on busi- 
ness, marriage, and family. Unlike the Satmars and Lubavitch, 
the Bobovers flourished with little public infighting. The main 
Bobov synagogue, on 48' Street between 15'* and 16 Ave- 
nues, was known as Bobover Promenade. The Bobover, who 
like other Hasidism did not recognize the State of Israel, were 
conspicuously absent from Satmar-inspired anti-Israel rallies 
at the United Nations, and the Bobover developed good re- 
lations with the more ambiguously Zionistic Klausenbergers 
and Belzers. Those two groups accepted educational stipends 
from the Israeli government. 

As Boro Park became more Hasidic, the community’s 
boundaries were considered to be between 12" and 18" Ave- 
nues and between 40* and 60" Streets. Its commercial center 
was 13'6 Avenue, with its aromatic bakeries, kosher pizzerias, 
and Judaica shops. But there were no video stores or national 
retail or food chains on the main shopping streets. The com- 
munity flourished with the growth of Hasidism worldwide. 
Families grew, not only to follow the Biblical commandment 
to be fruitful and multiply but to replenish the post-Holo- 
caust Jewish population. The fertility rate in Boro Park was 
double that of the city as a whole. Families with many children 
were common, and some had as many as 18 or 19. To accom- 
modate the burgeoning population, homes expanded forward, 
backward, upward and even downward. In 1992 the city cre- 
ated a special zoning district in Boro Park so homeowners 
could legally build on 65% of their lot, and the footage for 
setbacks and rear yards was halved. From 1990 to 1998, the 
city’s Building Department issued more permits, 822, for pri- 
vate construction projects of new homes and additions than 
in any other residential neighborhood of Brooklyn. Every 
other family was adding wings or floors just to keep pace with 
its growing brood. Sometimes wealthy families bought adja- 
cent lots, razed row houses and built imposing single-family 
edifices from scratch. Others lived in a near-chronic state of 
renovation. 

About 80% of the roughly 100,000 people were Jewish, 
according to estimates by Community Board 12 and local res- 
idents, early in the 21°t century. Pockets of Moslems, Italian, 
and Irish as well as Mexicans, Chinese, Pakistanis, Russians, 
and Poles also lived in Boro Park, which in the early years 
of the 21% century also encompassed parts of Bensonhurst, 
Kensington and Flatbush. The boundaries were determined 
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to be 8» Avenue to 20 Avenue, and 37* to 624 Streets and 
Dahill Road. 

Life in Boro Park was decidedly different from other 
parts of New York. At 8 A.M. every morning, an armada of yel- 
low buses lined up to transport girls in long skirts and boys in 
curly earlocks to the 65 religious schools in the neighborhood. 
Many blocks had several synagogues, from hole-in-the-wall 
shtiebels to vast tiered synagogues, with a ceiling that reached 
three stories above long wood tables where clusters of boys 
and men pored over Hebrew texts late into the night. One 
synagogue, Shomre Shabos, was called the local minyan fac- 
tory. From dawn until 1:30 A.M., quorums of 10 men shuffled 
in and about, arranging themselves in parallel lines, swaying 
back and forth in prayer. 

Rich, poor, and working class lived side by side, pray- 
ing together and sending their children to the same schools. 
The wealthy paid tuitions that supported the neighborhood's 
many religious schools and cobbled together a kind of private 
social service system, complete with group homes and a vol- 
unteer ambulance corps. There were perhaps 150 interest-free 
loan associations to help the needy. Every night, young men 
in worn black coats and hats knocked on the back doors of 
the larger homes seeking charity. Every Thursday afternoon, 
in a converted transit way station, dozens of students and 
volunteers packed hundreds of Sabbath charity boxes with 
eggs, milk, noodles, chickens, and kosher wine. By evening, 
65 young men packed the boxes into cars and vans to drop on 
the doorsteps of the poor families. 

From sundown Friday to sundown Saturday, all the 
shops — perhaps 400 — were closed (while the synagogues 
were full). A car that traversed the neighborhood on the Sab- 
bath was looked on unkindly, and occasionally was stoned. Af- 
ter Shabbat and on Sunday, most residents shopped, strolled, 
and frequented kosher food shops like Mendel’s 18» Avenue 
Pizza near 50' Street, where falafel, pirogies, or blintzes could 
be munched, Amnon’s Kosher Pizza on 13" Avenue, the Do- 
nut Shop on 13" Avenue and 47* Street, where omelets and 
pancakes were also on the menu, and China Glatt, on 13'® 
Avenue at 45‘ Street, one of the few nondairy restaurants. 
There were no bars on 13'8 Avenue and there were no parks 
in Boro Park. 

[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 
Upper West Side. Running diagonally across Manhattan, 
from the lower tip of Manhattan to the island’s upper reaches, 
Broadway on the Upper West Side serves as the areas back- 
bone and heart. Originally a Native American trail and built as 
Bloomingdale Road in 1703, Broadway, the widest street in the 
neighborhood, is a well-worn pathway to synagogues, famous 
food stores, Jewish cultural sites, and schools. With its parklike 
island, Broadway is also the communal front stoop, the place 
of serious and friendly networking, or schmoozing, among 
friends, neighbors, local politicians, and community leaders. 
The Upper West Side stretches from 59th to 110th Street, from 
Central Park West to Riverside Drive, and is sandwiched be- 
tween two large city parks, Central Park and Riverside Park. 
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According to the Jewish Community Study of 2002, 
the Jewish population of the Upper West Side is 59,400 (the 
number of Jewish households is 37,100, with 71,800 people 
living in those households). Thirty percent of the households 
belong to a synagogue, with 14% affiliating with Orthodox, 
25% with Conservative, and 28% with Reform; 16% identify 
as non-denominational and 13% as secular. One segment of 
the community is heavily committed to Jewish life, with 47% 
of neighborhood children having some day school educa- 
tion, and 64% having visited Israel. On the other hand, the 
intermarriage rate of 35% is slightly higher than the overall 
rate for Manhattan. 

Although the Upper West Side does not have the largest 
Jewish population in Manhattan - there are more Jews living 
on the Upper East Side - the Upper West Side has much more 
of the distinctive feel of a Jewish neighborhood. Its streets are 
lined with kosher restaurants and food stores, supermarkets 
with kosher sections, Jewish bookstores and Judaica shops, 
schools - from Chabad to the first Reform day school in the 
country - and cultural institutions like Makor, a division of the 
924 St Y and the Jewish Community Council of Manhattan. 
Posters hung on street lamps and storefronts announce Jewish 
speakers and concerts. Its many synagogues range from grand 
to humble, with rich history behind them. Early mornings, it 
is not unusual to see people rushing off to shuls for the daily 
minyan (women too, as there are daily egalitarian services) 
and to the recently-built jcc for daily meditation. 

But it is on Shabbat and holidays that the Jewish char- 
acter of the neighborhood is most visible. Many families and 
individuals, dressed up to varying degrees, walk comfortably 
to the synagogues. An eruv strung around the neighborhood 
enables observant Jews to carry items on Shabbat and push 
baby carriages, activities otherwise not permitted. 

The history of the neighborhood as a Jewish area is closely 
tied to the history of its synagogues. The neighborhood be- 
gan to develop as a residential area after 1904, when the sub- 
way was constructed, connecting the West Side to midtown 
and Lower Manhattan. As the area became populated, several 
synagogues moved uptown, both following and leading their 
congregants, who moved from Lower Manhattan and points 
in between. Congregation Shearith Israel, the Spanish-Portu- 
guese Synagogue - the oldest synagogue in New York, founded 
in 1654 - moved to its striking neoclassical building on Central 
Park West and 7o* Street in 1897. Congregation B’nai Jeshu- 
run - the first Ashkenazi synagogue in New York and the sec- 
ond oldest congregation, having broken from Shearith Israel in 
1825 — moved to its Moorish Revival structure, on 88‘ Street 
between Broadway and West End, in 1918. 

The Reform Rodeph Shalom, founded on the Lower East 
Side in 1842, moved to its Romanesque building on 83*¢ Street 
off Central Park West in 1930, from an intermediary building 
in the East 60s. In celebration of the synagogue’s 150 anni- 
versary in 1991, Rabbi Robert Levine and 75 congregants re- 
traced the six-mile journey on foot, from Clinton Street, the 
site of its first building, to West 83'4 Street. 
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Other synagogues in the area, like the Institutional Syna- 
gogue (now called the West Side Institutional Synagogue), on 
764 Street off Columbus, and Ohab Zedek, on 95‘ Street off 
Columbus, moved to the area from Harlem. 

The Jewish Center, a modern-Orthodox synagogue on 
West 86" Street, had its roots on the Upper West Side. Led by 
Rabbi Mordechai Kaplan, it was the first synagogue-center, 
founded in 1918 on the philosophy that cultural, recreational 
and religious activities be incorporated in one institution. 
When Rabbi Kaplan had disputes with the synagogue, he went 
on to found the Society for the Advancement of Judaism, one 
block east on 86" Street in 1922, which would become the first 
Reconstructionist synagogue. 

All the synagogues were functioning in 2006. 

In the years before and after World War 11, many Euro- 
pean immigrants moved to the neighborhood, including refu- 
gees and Holocaust survivors. Clusters of Jews from Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, and also Iraq settled in the area, and brought 
a foreign flavor and accent to the restaurants and cafes. Many 
who came from European cities felt at home in the stately pre- 
war apartment buildings along Broadway and West End Av- 
enue, built in the similar styles to those they had left behind. 

In the 1950s and 6os, new Jewish residents trickled 
in, while many Jews left the neighborhood for the suburbs 
and other places in the city. But in the late 1960s and 1970s, 
younger Jews began moving to the area; the Havurah move- 
ment, embracing small groups that met for study, prayer, and 
to observe life cycles, established a strong base on the West 
Side as progressive Jews, many influenced by the counter- 
culture movement, sought to create alternative, traditional 
communities based on egalitarianism. Members of groups 
like the New York Havurah sought new ways to reinvigorate 
ritual with meaning, much in the spirit of the highly success- 
ful Jewish Catalog, a best-selling book that found an audience 
among the baby-boom generation. Rejecting existing religious 
institutions, they favored participatory prayer in intimate set- 
tings, often meeting in members’ homes. Many leaders of the 
Havurah community would go on to take leadership roles in 
the New York Jewish community decades later. 

One such group began meeting at Ansche Chesed, a once 
thriving synagogue and community center with a substan- 
tial congregation at 100% Street and West End Avenue whose 
membership had dwindled, and helped bolster and revitalize 
that congregation. The synagogue and its community center 
were saved from planned destruction by a community effort 
that saw Montessori and another locally based, parent-run 
day-care center rent space in the complex. Since then, many 
Jewish and non-Jewish organizations and projects co-habi- 
tated and revitalized the “plant.” That synagogue became a new 
model: a congregation made up of several lay-led services, go- 
ing on simultaneously on Shabbat. Rabbi Michael Strassfeld, a 
co-editor of The Jewish Catalog (before he was ordained), was 
the first rabbinic leader of the reconstituted Ansche Chesed 
(and later would go on to lead the Society for the Advance- 
ment of Judaism). 
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At the same time as Havurah movement was getting un- 
der way, another significant development in Jewish life was 
unfolding about thirty blocks south. Under the leadership of 
Rabbi Shlomo Riskin, Lincoln Square Synagogue, a modern- 
Orthodox institution, was founded in 1964; its members first 
met in the Lincoln Towers complex before erecting their own 
building in 1970, with an unusual sanctuary-in-the-round. 
Rabbi Riskin drew young, professional and single people to the 
new synagogue, delivering weeknight talks on popular topics 
like relationships, with Torah underpinnings, to overflow au- 
diences. The synagogue became a meeting spot for Jewish sin- 
gles, many of whom stayed in the area after marrying. In 1983, 
Rabbi Riskin and his family, along with several Lincoln Square 
families, moved to Israel and settled in Efrat, where he served 
as chief rabbi and headed several educational institutions. 

In subsequent years, the Lincoln Square population aged, 
and the center of young Orthodox Jewish single life moved 
north, to several synagogues in the West 80s and gos. 

Rabbi Sally Priesand, American’s first female rabbi, who 
served the Stephen Wise Free Synagogue for several years be- 
ginning in 1972, and Rabbi Marshall Meyer, who died in 1993, 
made significant contributions to Jewish life in the area. Rabbi 
Meyer, after spending 25 years in Buenos Aires and founding 
Jewish institutions there, returned to New York in 1985 and 
spearheaded the revival of B’nai Jeshurun. Its Friday night ser- 
vices, filled with music, singing, and spirited prayer, attracted 
more than a thousand individuals, including many young peo- 
ple. The synagogue was nondenominational, having broken 
with the Conservative movement over the issue of gay ordi- 
nation. Committed to social action, Bnai Jeshurun became a 
sought-after model for synagogues around the country. 

In 1991, after its roof collapsed, the congregation of B’nai 
Jeshurun was invited by its neighbors on West 86" Street, the 
Church of St. Paul and St. Andrew, to hold services in their 
sanctuary. Together, congregants of the two institutions cre- 
ated a large banner, with the words of Psalm 133: “How good 
it is when brothers and sisters dwell together in harmony.” It 
hangs at the front of the church. Even after the synagogue roof 
was repaired, the congregation continued to use the church 
on Shabbat mornings and holidays, having outgrown the 
synagogue space. 

Rabbi Shlomo Carlebach, the descendent of a German 
rabbinical family, was known internationally for his neo- 
Hasidic musical style, deep and joyful spirituality and exten- 
sive outreach. In his final years, he was based on the Upper 
West Side, at the Carlebach Shul on West 79* Street. He died 
in 1994, and the Orthodox congregation continued his tradi- 
tion of welcoming people from all backgrounds. 

Although Lincoln Square Synagogue was the last Upper 
West Side synagogue to construct a new building, several new 
congregations were founded without buildings and used the 
facilities of schools and community centers. These minyan 
groups stressed community and took prayer seriously; their 
services were traditional and experimental, not necessarily 
defined by denominational boundaries. 
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Along with synagogues of every denomination, there 
were “beginner's services” in various synagogues as well as 
smaller congregations known as shtiblach, usually named for 
the rabbi who led them, and located in brownstones on the side 
streets. The area also had a Chabad and other Hasidic presence: 
it was not uncommon to see men walking on Shabbat in tradi- 
tional shtreimels and bekeshes, long black tailored coats. 

There was fluidity among the congregations, with some 
people belonging to several institutions at once, others who 
attended services in different places, and people who moved 
from synagogue to synagogue. In the years before 9/11, when 
there were fewer security concerns, synagogues jointly held 
outdoor Simchat Torah celebrations, with dancing in the 
streets, and some returned to the practice as tensions eased. 
The synagogues and minyan groups convened together for 
Yom HaShoah commemorations. On the first day of Rosh 
Hashanah, the Jewish community is out in force. It gathers 
on the walkway above the banks of the Hudson River for the 
ceremony of Tashlikh, casting breadcrumbs into the water 
and reciting verses from Scripture relating to repentance. It 
is one of the more colorful scenes of city life, with fashionably 
dressed women, men in new suits, and some in more casual 
clothing exchanging greetings of the new year. 

Some of the synagogues featured soup kitchens and op- 
erated shelters for the homeless. Some housed nursery and 
afternoon schools. 

A neighborhood landmark that drew shoppers as well as 
tourists, Zabar’s was a long-running family business on Broad- 
way, featuring traditional Jewish specialties along with other 
food, fancy and plain. Barney Greengrass, an appetizing store 
and café on Amsterdam Avenue, was famous for its smoked 
fish, and Murray’s, on Broadway, was a neighborhood favorite 
for similar fare. The dairy restaurants of decades ago, where 
neighborhood habitués like Isaac Bashevis Singer — the Nobel 
laureate who had a section of West 86 Street named in his 
honor - are no more. They gave way to kosher steak houses, 
sushi bars, pizza shops, and places that served Moroccan, Ye- 
menite, and other ethnic food. 

On any given evening on the Upper West Side, it was pos- 
sible to hear Jewish music, attend a kosher cooking class, or 
study Jewish texts, listen to a Jewish author read from a new 
work, participate in a healing service, or sit in on a panel dis- 
cussion on Jewish issues of the day. That tradition was likely 
to continue. 

[Sandee Brawarsky (24 ed.)] 
Washington Heights. With its hills and parks overlooking 
the Hudson and Harlem Rivers, Washington Heights at the 
northern end of Manhattan proved especially attractive to 
European immigrants. The Heights was one of the last parts 
of the island to be settled. Before World War 1, the areas east 
of Broadway and south of 181° Street became an urban neigh- 
borhood, but the more affluent areas to the north and west 
were settled mainly in the 1920s and 1930s. Virtually all the 
neighborhood housing consisted of five- and six-story brick 
apartment houses. 
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The first Jews in Washington Heights were mainly im- 
migrants from Eastern Europe and their children who moved 
to the Heights from the Lower East Side or from neighboring 
Harlem, especially in the 1920s and 1930s. A number of insti- 
tutions that were founded in Harlem moved north with their 
followers and constituents. Although located in Manhattan, 
Washington Heights resembled Jewish areas of second settle- 
ment in the Bronx and Brooklyn more than other parts of its 
own borough. Jews never made up a majority of the popula- 
tion, though they were probably between 35 and 40% of the 
total. Other ethnic groups included persons of Irish, Greek, 
and Armenian background. Washington Heights was con- 
sidered a prestigious middle-class area, and in 1928 Yeshiva 
University relocated to Amsterdam Avenue in Washington 
Heights precisely because of the prestige of the address. The 
Moorish building of the university's main building became the 
nucleus of a campus that sprawled over a number of blocks 
on the eastern end of the neighborhood between 184" and 
187*» Street. 

In the late 1930s the Jewish community was reinforced 
by a large influx of German-speaking Jews fleeing the Nazis. 
In all, 20,000 to 25,000 German-speaking Jews settled in, 
constituting about 40% of the Jewish population. Although 
Washington Heights was the home of the largest concentra- 
tion of German Jewish escapees from Nazi Germany, its resi- 
dents were not typical of the overall wave of German Jewish 
immigrants of the 1930s. Those in Washington Heights were 
atypical in their greater religious traditionalism, their over- 
whelmingly South German and often rural background, and 
their relatively modest socioeconomic and education lev- 
els. Though more “bourgeois” than most immigrants to the 
United States, the German Jews of Washington Heights bore 
little resemblance to the famous “intellectual immigrants” of 
the 1930s. 

Most of the newcomers arrived between 1938 and 1940. 
Some moved to Washington Heights immediately. Others 
joined them. In the late 1930s, the newcomers began to build 
a network of institutions and give the neighborhood a Ger- 
man Jewish atmosphere. Social clubs and places of entertain- 
ment played an important role in the life of the community 
until about 1950, although many German Jews also found 
culture and entertainment outside of Washington Heights. 
After World War 11 German Jewish institutional life in the 
neighborhood was concentrated in the numerous immigrant 
synagogues founded between 1935 and 1949. Besides a dozen 
congregations organized by the immigrants themselves, there 
were several pre-existing synagogues in which they gained 
a majority and heavily influenced the congregational atmo- 
sphere. The synagogues influenced by German Jews in Wash- 
ington Heights stretched across a broad spectrum, from the 
Reform Hebrew Tabernacle to right-wing Orthodox congre- 
gations. 

Most of the synagogues followed Orthodox forms, 
though in some of them strictly observant Jews were in the 
minority. The largest German Jewish congregation in Wash- 
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ington Heights was K’hal Adath Jeshurun, founded in 1938 by 
former members of the separatist Orthodox community of 
Frankfurt, which had once been headed by Samson Raphael 
*Hirsch. The congregation was called Breuer’s, after its first 
rabbi, Joseph *Breuer (1882-1980), Samson Raphael Hirsch’s 
grandson. The Breuer community established an all-encom- 
passing European-style communal structure highly unusual 
for the United States. Besides its large synagogue, social hall, 
and burial society, it had its own kashrut supervision, mikveh, 
school system from nursery school through postgraduate 
yeshivah, synagogue newspaper (Mitteilungen), and charitable 
and women’s groups. Most of the other German synagogues in 
the neighborhood were also large and formal, often with sev- 
eral cantors, a choir, and an involved institutional structure. 

Although German Jews were far from a majority of the 
population of Washington Heights, the German Jewish char- 
acter of the neighborhood was evident in many subtle ways. 
Many of the immigrants spoke German at home and on the 
street, even after they learned some English, although the Ger- 
man language was almost never used in shop signs or pub- 
lic notices. German was also used in synagogue sermons and 
bulletins well into the 1960s. From the mid-1950s to the early 
19708, there was a slow transition to English after which Ger- 
man disappeared from every official capacity in synagogue 
life, though individual congregants sometimes continued 
conversing in German. 

German Jewish culture was also evident in the conserva- 
tive styles of dress and formalism in interpersonal behavior. 
German immigrants could often be seen sitting on benches 
in the park or standing in groups on the sidewalk conversing 
quietly in German. Some sat for hours over a cup of coffee in 
local restaurants talking about the olden days. As a sophisti- 
cated and educated group, many German Jews brought their 
libraries of German literature with them and attended classi- 
cal concerts in other parts of the city. Even synagogue social 
events sometimes included classical music. These interests in 
high culture were not nearly as common among the many ru- 
ral Jews who settled in Washington Heights. In general the im- 
migrants who came to Washington Heights had a far stronger 
Jewish identity and more intense Jewish religious practice than 
German Jews who settled in other neighborhoods. Most sev- 
ered their sense of connection to Germany after World War 11. 
Though some residents of Washington Heights made occa- 
sional visits to Germany, to visit the graves of their relatives, 
see their hometowns, or do business, a larger number visited 
Israel, with which they had a far closer emotional tie. 

Like most other immigrants, the great majority of the 
German Jews of Washington Heights sent their children to 
public schools, where they rapidly became acculturated to the 
English language as well as American political and cultural 
values. Most gave their children some supplemental Jewish 
education in synagogue Hebrew schools, though a growing 
proportion of the Orthodox minority sent their children to 
Jewish day schools. The American-born generation had little 
identification with the German culture of their parents, rarely 
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learned German, and almost never spoke it to one another. 
They also rejected many of the cultural values of their parents, 
especially what they considered the older generation’s formal- 
ity and rigidity. Members of the second generation saw them- 
selves as American Jews whose German background was only 
a small part of their identities. 

The children of the immigrants generally did well eco- 
nomically and educationally. Unlike most of their parents, 
they went on to higher education and entered the professions. 
Probably more than half married outside the German Jewish 
community (but generally not outside the Jewish community). 
As they grew up and succeeded, most of the children of the 
immigrants moved away from Washington Heights to the sub- 
urbs or more prestigious neighborhoods in New York. Some 
of the more successful of the immigrants also moved away. 

The overall ethnic makeup of Washington Heights un- 
derwent a slow but thoroughgoing change. In the late 1940s 
and the 1950s, blacks and Hispanics began moving in large 
numbers into the southern sections of Washington Heights, 
which soon became merely a part of Harlem. In the 1960s and 
1970s people of color slowly became the majority of the popu- 
lation of all of Washington Heights, except a small section of 
northwest Washington Heights near Fort Tryon Park. Most 
of the white residents moved away, though German Jewish 
outmigration may have been a bit slower than the “flight” of 
other white groups. Washington Heights became a primar- 
ily Hispanic neighborhood populated mostly by people from 
the Dominican Republic. The shops and institutions catered 
mainly to the new population, with many signs in the Spanish 
language. The social prestige of the neighborhood declined as 
crime and drug trafficking increased. 

As they became more and more of a minority in the 
neighborhood, the remaining Jews organized to defend their 
stake in the area. They ran candidates for the local school 
board, organized a safety patrol, settled recently arrived So- 
viet Jews in the neighborhood, and created a Jewish neigh- 
borhood council. This council was dominated by the Breuer 
community, whose role among Jews became ever greater. Un- 
like other congregations, the Breuer was able to retain a con- 
siderable portion of its American-born generations within 
the neighborhood. 

By the late 1980s, the German Jews of Washington 
Heights were an aging and shrinking community mainly 
huddled in one part of western Washington Heights. Most of 
their synagogues closed, moved, or merged, many German 
Jewish stores and food shops closed, and the German Jewish- 
ness of the community became less and less apparent. Besides 
the remnant of the German Jewish immigrant community, the 
main Jewish elements that remained were the campus of Ye- 
shiva University and the Russian-speaking recent arrivals, nei- 
ther of whom interacted very much with the German Jews. 

The “decline” of Washington Heights began to be re- 
versed in the late 1990s and thereafter. Two groups of young 
people began to move into the neighborhood. The first con- 
sisted mainly of Orthodox Jewish singles and young couples, 
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often studying at, or recently graduated from, Yeshiva Univer- 
sity. They tended to live near the campus in the eastern part 
of the neighborhood or on Bennett Avenue near the Breuer 
synagogue. Few of them were of German-Jewish background 
and most stayed in the area only a few years, but they did give 
a boost to the German Jews who had remained. The second 
group consisted of upwardly mobile young professionals at- 
tracted by the area’s closeness to midtown Manhattan and its 
picturesque views of the Hudson River. Some of these new- 
comers were Jews but they rarely showed much interest for 
the Jewish culture of the neighborhood. They tended to live 
in co-ops or condominiums on the streets bordering the Hud- 
son River south of Fort Tryon Park, an area that real estate 
agents began to call “Hudson Heights” to distinguish it from 
the rest of the neighborhood. This new population brought 
with it many of the features of gentrification of poor neigh- 
borhoods, including finer restaurants and cultural events. By 
the beginning of the 21°t century, real estate values in the area 
began to skyrocket. The remaining German Jews, in the early 
21°t century, who had come to America as children or adoles- 
cents, were now mostly in their 80s or even older. Whether the 
Jews ever return in large numbers remains to be seen. 


[Steven Lowenstein (274 ed.)] 


Williamsburg. Three bridges unite the boroughs of Man- 
hattan with Brooklyn - the Brooklyn Bridge, the Manhat- 
tan Bridge, and the Williamsburg Bridge. After it opened in 
1903, the Williamsburg was nicknamed Jews’ Highway be- 
cause it drew immigrants from the teeming Lower East Side 
to the south Brooklyn neighborhood adjoining the East River. 
Served by trolley cars and an elevated subway line, Williams- 
burg became one of New York’s major Jewish communities in 
the early part of the 20" century. 

Williamsburgh (the h was later dropped) was first incor- 
porated as a village in 1827, but its history goes back to 1638, 
when the Dutch West India Company purchased the land 
from Canarsie Indians. A period of squatting by farmers of 
various nationalities followed. It did not become a major res- 
idential area until 1803, when a real-estate investor, Richard 
Woodhull, purchased 13 acres of land, to be surveyed by his 
friend, Jonathan Williams, a grandnephew of Benjamin Frank- 
lin who planned and built most of the forts in New York Har- 
bor. Williamsburg would later be named in Williams’ honor. 

Woodhull and Williams intended the area to be a resi- 
dential alternative to Manhattan, accessible by ferry. Williams- 
burg became a city in 1827, with new docks, shipyards, and 
other businesses that profited from proximity to New York’s 
port. The New York Navy Yard, colloquially known as the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard, was opened in 1801 and employed 6,000 
men by the start of the Civil War. By the 1850s, Williamsburg 
had grown into a suburban-style city, with 31,000 people, and 
it was home to resorts, farms, distilleries, and breweries. It 
later became part of the city of Brooklyn, which joined New 
York City in 1898. The availability of jobs drew immigrants 
from Ireland, Italy, Germany, and England. 
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pean nations occupied by the German armed forces, includ- 
ing those of the former Soviet Union. 

Especially important are the microfilmed holdings of the 
so-called Osobyi or “Special” Archive that were inaccessible to 
Western scholars until the end of the Cold War. The usHMM 
has copied large numbers of files in this archive pertaining 
to Holocaust-related and other topics. Nearly 400 microfilm 
reels are available to researchers dealing with previously un- 
known or missing materials including those on Jewish orga- 
nizations, both communal and private, in Germany and Aus- 
tria. The finding aid for the Osobyi Records can be accessed 
via the catalog of the UsHMM. 

Online catalogs available to researchers include the Li- 
brary and Archival Collections (including oral history and 
film); an Archival Guide to the Collections, which act as an 
overview of textual records; and a select group of Archival 
Finding Aids that are detailed inventories and descriptive 
tools created to help scholars understand the scope and de- 
tail of collections. 

In addition, the Collections Division of the usHMM 
contains an oral history collection that is one of the largest 
and most diverse on Holocaust testimonies. The collection 
contains over 7,000 interviews, 4,500 of which are video and 
2,500 are audio. 

The Photo Archives contains 85,000 historical photo- 
graphs and nearly 14,000 of them are available through an 
online catalog. The online catalog also contains a small sam- 
pling of the more than 10,000 artifacts in the Museum's pos- 
session. 

[Abraham J. Peck (2"4 ed.)] 
Major Archives 
THE CENTRAL ARCHIVES FOR THE HISTORY OF THE JEW- 
ISH PEOPLE (CAHJP). The nucleus of these archives are the 
Jewish Historical General Archives, founded in 1939 by Jo- 
seph *Meisl and taken over in 1944 by the Historical Society 
of Israel. In 1957 D.J. Cohen became their director. They were 
set up formally in Jerusalem in 1969 under a resolution of the 
government of Israel in January 1968, in cooperation with 
other interested institutions. Only with the establishment of 
the State of Israel and with the “ingathering of the exiles” was 
it possible to attempt an “ingathering of the nation’s records” 
in order to perpetuate the collective memory of the Jewish 
people. Special attention was given to the archives of commu- 
nities and organizations which had been destroyed or were in 
the process of disappearing. Thus, all the community records 
remaining in West Germany after World War u1, a large por- 
tion of the Gesamtarchiv der deutschen Juden (see above) 
among them, were brought to Jerusalem. 

The archives are engaged in three main activities: the 
transfer to Israel of community and organizational archives 
and private collections of prominent Jews, and the preserving, 
classifying, and placing of them at the disposal of historians 
and students; photographing documents relating to Jewish 
history in archives abroad; and compiling a central catalog of 
all the archival material relating to Jewish history which exists 
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in Jewish and non-Jewish archives all over the world. Accord- 
ingly there are three main departments in the cAHJP: 


Original Documents. This department contains complete ar- 
chives and fragments, registers (pinkasim), charters and deeds 
from about 1,300 communities on five continents - mainly 
from Europe, the Americas, and North Africa — as well as re- 
cords of many organizations and private papers of families 
and personalities. The material dates from the 15" century 
to the present and is arranged according to territorial divi- 
sions, following the political borders between the World Wars, 
with every territorial division preserving, in turn, the original 
structure of its segments (i-e., archives of communities, organi- 
zations, etc.); it also includes a collection of single documents, 
Memorbooks (e.g., Halberstadt, Coblenz, and Kreuznach), and 
files not necessarily connected with any archival unit. 

The following community archives are worthy of spe- 
cial mention: 

Austria, Vienna (1812-_ ); Czechoslovakia, pinkasim from 
Boskovice, Konice, Mikulov (Nikolsburg), Prostéjov, and 
Trebi¢ (some of them dating from the beginning of the 17 
century); France (dating from the 16" century), Alsace, Avi- 
gnon, Bordeaux, Carpentras, Cavaillon, Metz, Nancy, and 
Paris; Germany, Altona-Hamburg-Wandsbeck (from 1669, 
including the archives of the rabbinical court in Altona, and 
of the talmud torah), Ansbach (1616- ), Bamberg (1748- ), 
Bayreuth (1709- ), Berlin (1755-_ ), Bingen (1674- ), Danzig 
(1694- ), Darmstadt (1663- ), Floss (1682-_), Frankfurt on the 
Oder (1736- ), Halberstadt (1613- ), Koenigsberg (1769- ), 
Mainz (1661-_), Offenbach on the Main (1716-_), Regensburg 
(1788- ), Worms (1552— ), Wuerzburg (1684- ), and Zuelz 
(1627- ); Italy, the M. and U. Morpurgo and N. Rossi collec- 
tion (material from Padua and Rovigo), the H.E. Sereni col- 
lection (Modena, Pisa, and Rome), the Alliance Israélite Uni- 
verselle in northern Italy; and Poland, Grodzisk, Katowice, 
Krotoszyn (1747- ), Poznan (1595-_), and Rawicz. 

Special interterritorial subdivisions contain private col- 
lections and archives of international organizations. Among 
them are the records of the Schwarzbard Defense Council set 
up by the Comité des Délégations Juives in Paris (1926-28); 
the files of the Jewish Palestinian League of Nations Society 
(1926-39); Reuben Brainin’s diaries; the papers of S. Dub- 
now; Ismar Freund, (emancipation and legal status of Ger- 
man Jewry); J.L. Magnes (including the records of the kehillah 
of New York City, part of these papers are in the Museum 
at Berkeley, California); and the following collections: Z. 
Broches, New England Jewry; P. Diamant, genealogy; N.M. 
Gelber, Polish Jewry; L. Lamm, Ginsburg family, and the Jews 
of Swabia; I. Prins, Jews of Holland and Belgium; L. Motzkin, 
Russian pogroms and emigration; and M. Stern, German and 
Italian Jewry. A division of special collections - statutes, re- 
ports, etc., in print; genealogy; newspaper clippings; photo- 
graphs; and tape recordings 


Microfilm Department. This contains over three million 
frames from Jewish and non-Jewish archives abroad, begin- 
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The character of Williamsburg would change dramati- 
cally, though, when the Williamsburg Bridge, built to relieve 
traffic on the Brooklyn Bridge, caused the displacement of 
almost 20,000 people and the destruction of their property. 
With Williamsburg linked to the Lower East Side, farms, re- 
sorts and mansions gave way to multiple-unit dwellings to ac- 
commodate the waves of immigrants. By the 1920s, the pop- 
ulation exceeded 250,000, and the area was one of the most 
densely populated regions of the country. 

In 1938, the growing need for public housing led to the first 
federal housing project in the nation, the Williamsburg Houses. 
The project, which cost about $12 million, accommodated 
1,622 low-income families in 20 four-story apartment houses. 
These buildings were the forerunner of a series of low-income 
and middle-income subsidized housing in the borough and 
the city. Completed near the end of the Depression, the proj- 
ects, as they were known, provided clean and fresh apartments 
for civil servants, small-business owners and others, regardless 
of religion, and were an oasis of greenery in an area of small, 
largely dilapidated wood-frame housing. Almost 70 years 
later, in the 21° century, the projects continued to provide low- 
rent accommodations to a changing population. The work- 
ing class influx also fueled an industrial boom, and Williams- 
burg became a center of manufacturing until a decline in the 
1950S. 

After World War 1, the area was host to the renaissance 
of the Satmar Hasidic sect, which was nearly obliterated by 
the Nazis, and a majority of Jews living in the neighborhood 
today are Hasidim. The New York Jewish Population Survey 
of 2002 estimated that 57,600 Jews lived in Williamsburg, 
40,000 of them Hasidic. In 2006, the Satmar, the men dis- 
tinctive by their long black coats and shtreimels, or fur hats, 
and the women by their conservative dress and wigs and tur- 
bans as head coverings, was believed to be the world’s largest 
Hasidic sect with 100,000 adherents. The name Satmar comes 
from the Romanian Satu Mare, or large village. Members of 
the Pupa, Wien, and Klausenberger sects, named for the ar- 
eas of Europe from which they emigrated, also had a presence 
in Williamsburg. 

The explosion of Williamsburg Hasidic life began in 1946 
with the arrival of the Satmar Grand Rebbe, Joel Teitelbaum, 
who escaped from Nazi-occupied Hungary and the Bergen- 
Belsen concentration camp. The community thrived, founding 
an extensive network of synagogues and yeshivas and orga- 
nizations like Bikur Cholim, providing help and support for 
the sick and needy. Overcrowding led followers to establish a 
satellite community, Kiryas Joel, in Orange County, ny. Dur- 
ing the 1950s and subsequent decades Williamsburg’s Jews 
ran the gamut of religious observance and affiliation, but the 
non-Hasidic population gradually declined. When Rabbi Tei- 
telbaum died in 1979, his nephew, Rabbi Moshe Teitelbaum, 
formerly known as the Sigeter Rebbe, succeeded him. Since 
1999, the sect has been engulfed in conflict after Rabbi Tei- 
telbaum named his younger son, Zalman, to lead the central 
Satmar synagogue, Yetev Lev Bikur Cholim, bypassing his el- 
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dest son, Aaron, whose followers were mostly in Kiryas Joel. 
Factions supporting both brothers battled for years in court, 
and occasionally on the streets, where their clashes prompted 
a police response. 

Bedford Avenue, with historic brownstones in tip-top 
condition, was one of the leafier enclaves of Jewish Wil- 
liamsburg, and was along the route of the annual New York 
City Marathon. Although they rarely ventured out of their 
life of study and religious practice, it was not unusual to 
see the Hasidim cheering on the runners and providing re- 
freshments during the race. On one particularly hot day, the 
Hasidim sprayed runners with seltzer, adding to the color of 
the race. The shopping strip on Lee Avenue had a distinctive 
Jewish flavor, with decades-old businesses flourishing under 
signs in Yiddish and English, and restaurants and take-out 
stores filling the air with the scent of kosher food. Children 
were everywhere, an average of about eight to a family. By the 
early years of the century, new grand synagogues were be- 
ing built by the Satmar, while a few modern Orthodox con- 
gregations, like Beth Jacob Ohev Sholom on Rodney Street, 
persisted. 

Beneath the surface of the bustling and thriving com- 
munity, however, was the reality that Williamsburg harbored 
one of the poorest Jewish communities in the United States, 
with an estimated 59 percent living below the poverty line and 
eligible for government services like food stamps and subsi- 
dized housing. Many large families lived in cramped apart- 
ments, and it was not uncommon to find bathtubs doubling as 
beds. Some of the members of the sect supported their families 
by working in the diamond district in Manhattan, but more 
commonly the men studied or worked in yeshivahs as teach- 
ers, which for many was a calling. Some also earned a kollel, 
or stipend, for learning. The community itself also provided 
free food for Shabbat. 

Jews were not the only large ethnic group in the neigh- 
borhood. Spanish-speaking Latinos or Puerto Ricans had 
congregated in the area following the end of World War 11 
and the need for affordable housing caused stress between the 
groups. This conflict required regular intervention and media- 
tion by public officials. In 1997, during the administration of 
Mayor Rudolph Giuliani, the groups agreed to place proceeds 
from the sale of city-owned property into a housing fund that 
would benefit both communities. Amid the conflict, Jews and 
Hispanics found much common ground, fighting the closing 
of fire stations and opposing possible environmental hazards 
like a proposed incinerator on the site of the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard (since defeated) and hazardous lead paint falling from 
the Williamsburg Bridge. The area had one of the highest in- 
cidences of asthma in the city. Jews and Hispanics joined to 
address the influx of artists and others fleeing the exorbitant 
rents of Manhattan studios and apartments. They were drawn 
to old commercial lofts that the city rezoned for residential 
use in 1985. Their presence led to the opening of galleries, mu- 
seums, live-music night clubs, cafes and restaurants and an 
avant-garde branch of the Museum of Modern Art. The Ha- 
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sidim, who shun secular culture, called on members of their 
community to avoid renting to the artists. Both groups feared 
that they would be priced out of their own neighborhood if 
developers catered to the newcomers and that the rezoning 
they fought for to create affordable housing would be exploited 
for profit. The newcomers, however, helped to stabilize and 
revive the over-all neighborhood. 

In the early 1950s, low-income Williamsburg was the 
scene of a sweeping transformation when the city planner 
Robert Moses designed the Brooklyn-Queens Expressway to 
pass through the neighborhood, cutting it in half and leav- 
ing the western segment between the highway and the East 
River, a destination for poor immigrants, in decline. Some 
5,000 people were displaced, and numerous homes and busi- 
nesses were condemned by eminent domain to clear space for 
the project. Many later attributed the area’s high asthma rate 
to exhaust from the heavy expressway traffic. The Brooklyn 
Navy Yard was decommissioned in 1966, although it was sold 
to New York City and later became a major industrial park, 
with over 200 business tenants and 3,500 employees. 

In addition to rabbinic councils and charities, the area’s 
Jewish community was served by the United Jewish Organi- 
zations, an umbrella group affiliated with the Metropolitan 
Council on Jewish Poverty and the Jewish Community Re- 
lations Council of New York. Led for many years by Rabbi 
David Niederman, the organization lobbied for and admin- 
istered government funding and acted as liaison with public 
officials. Jewish leaders played a significant role in charting 
the future of the neighborhood. 

In May, 2005, Mayor Michael Bloomberg and the City 
Council approved a plan to rezone the North Side of Williams- 
burg and Greenpoint for residence and a waterfront park as 
well as luxury high-rises. The population of the area could 
increase by 40,000. The plan also aimed to attract top-name 
retailers. Critics lamented that the plan did nothing to return 
the thousands of lost manufacturing jobs to the neighbor- 
hood, which dropped from a peak of 93,000 in 1961 to fewer 
than 12,000 in 2006. They also feared that the city would not 
be able to improve transportation and safety in the area, and 
that it would make Williamsburg more like Manhattan. 


[Adam Dickter (2™4 ed.)] 
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NEW YORK STATE, an eastern state of the U.S., bounded on 
the north and west by the St. Lawrence Seaway, Lake Ontario, 
and Lake Erie, and at the southern tip, by the Atlantic Ocean. 
Of its 18,990,000 inhabitants (as reported in 2001), about 
1,657,000 are Jews (down from 2,522,000 Jews in 1969). 

In 1654, 23 Spanish Portuguese Jews, refugees from the 
Inquisition, arrived in New Amsterdam (*New York after 
1664) from Recife, Brazil, and founded the first permanent 
Jewish settlement in North America. They stayed in part be- 
cause they had no choice: they were without resources. When 
Peter Stuyvesant asked the Dutch West Indies Company what 
to do with the refugees, Jews who were part of the company 
in Amsterdam were influential enough to provide for them 
to stay. While the tiny community did not thrive at first, one 
of its leaders, Asser *Levy, by 1658 had real-estate holdings as 
far north as Albany, and in 1678 Jacob de Lucena was trad- 
ing in Kingston, up the Hudson River. Successful merchants, 
Luis Gomez and his sons built a trading post on the Hudson 
near Newburgh in 1717, and in 1732 the *Hays family settled 
near New Rochelle in Westchester. During the French and 
Indian War, Hayman *Levy, a Hanoverian, conducted a large 
fur trade around Lake Champlain in the north, and Lyon and 
Manuel *Josephson supplied goods to northern British forts. 
In the 1760s, some Jews settled on Long Island and in West- 
chester. Until the 19th century, most Jews who settled in the 
area that became New York State in 1788 were of Spanish- 
Portuguese origin. 

Following the War of 1812, improvements in maritime 
technology and transportation, particularly the use of steam 
and the opening of the Erie Canal, combined to intensify 
Jewish settlement. Aaron *Levy, for example, visited the Lake 
George region from 1805 to 1834. Significant Jewish commu- 
nities developed in Albany, Syracuse, Rochester, and Buffalo 
between 1820 and the Civil War. During the substantial Ger- 
man Jewish immigration that began during the 1830s, many 
immigrants settled along the upper transportation routes to 
the Middle West: Newburgh (1848), Poughkeepsie (1848), 
Kingston (1853), Hudson (1867), *Albany (1838), Schenectady 
(1840s), Troy (1850s), Amsterdam (1874), Gloversville (1850s), 
*Utica (1848), Syracuse (1839), *Rochester (1848), and *Buf- 
falo (1847) on the Hudson-Mohawk River route. Other settle- 
ments were founded in Binghamton (1885), Elmira (1850), and 
Olean (1882) along the southern Susquehanna River, Platts- 
burgh (1861) on Lake Champlain, and Ogdensburg (1865) on 
the St. Lawrence River. Isaac M. Wise, the principal architect 
of Reform Judaism in the United States, served briefly in Al- 
bany beginning in 1846. There he established the custom of 
mixed seating in American synagogues. By 1860 there were 
20 congregations in the state and 53 by 1877. These Jews were 
predominantly merchants and peddlers, while some were 
farmers. By 1909 there were seven Jewish farmers’ organiza- 
tions in the state, and the first Jewish farmers credit union 
was formed in 1911. 

An estimated 60,000-80,000 Jews lived in the state in 
1880. East European immigration increased that number to 
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900,000 by 1910. By 1928 the number reached 1,835,500. Al- 
though most of the East Europeans settled in New York City, 
others, encouraged to alleviate congestion, went to towns in 
the north, such as Haverstraw (1896), Ossining (1891), Peek- 
skill (1894), New Rochelle (1880s), Lake Placid (1903), Liberty 
(1880s), Spring Valley (1901), Yonkers (1860s), Mamaroneck 
(1890), Massena (1897), Suffern (1880s), and Tarrytown (1887), 
as well as Ithaca (1891) in the central part of the state. In 1940, 
90% of the state's 2,206,328 (1937 figure) Jews resided in the 
city. However, the next two decades saw a flow to the suburbs. 
In 1940 fewer than 100,000 Jews lived in all the New York City 
suburbs, but Nassau, fueled by returning Gis owning their own 
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homes, had 329,000 Jews by 1956 and 372,000 in 1968; Suffolk, 
20,000 by 1956 and 42,000 in 1968 and 90,000 at the turn of 
the 21°t century; and Westchester, 116,900 by 1956 and 131,000 
in 1968 (the number has been stable since). 

In 1902, Jewish organizations established summer camps 
for urban Jewish youth, beginning with the Educational Al- 
liance’s Surprise Lake Camp, in Cold Spring. And Jews made 
themselves felt on rural Long Island, too. In 1909, a Jewish 
dentist, Dr. Henry W. Walden, invented and flew the first 
American monoplane from Mineola Airport. One Long Is- 
land company, the Elberson Rubber Factory in Setauket, had 
so many Jews on its payroll that it had to close for the High 
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Holidays, even though the owners weren't Jewish. The Baron 
de Hirsh Jewish Agricultural Society operated a training farm 
in Kings Park and farm communities in Center Moriches, 
Riverhead, Calverton, East Islip, and Farmingdale. Turn-of- 
the-century Centerport was the home of a camp for boys and 
young men operated by the 92"4 Street Y. It advertised “the 
finest in kosher cuisine?’ 

Relief from summer heat, sweatshops, and squalor led to 
the development of the “Borscht Belt” in Sullivan, Ulster, and 
Orange counties. Some left the Lower East Side and bought 
small farms. But farming was not their forte, and soon the 
farms became boarding houses, then inns and bungalow col- 
onies for visitors from the city. The guests insisted on enter- 
tainment, and by the 1920s that became a major undertaking. 
Waiters and busboys doubled as comics and entertainers, or 
tummlers, while the social directors became impresarios. 
Among the social directors were Moss *Hart, the future play- 
wright, and Don Hartman, who became head of Paramount 
Pictures. The tummlers included David Daniel Kaminsky, 
Aaron Chwatt, Jacob Pincus Perelmuth, Morris Miller, Eu- 
gene Klass, Joseph Levitch, Milton Berlinger, Joseph Gottlieb 
and Murray Janofsky, later to become well-known as Danny 
Kaye, Red Buttons, Jan Peerce, Robert Merrill, Gene Barry, 
Jerry Lewis, Milton Berle, Joey Bishop, and Jan Murray. 

The queen of the mountains was Jennie Grossinger, who 
became the region’s best-known hostess, and her namesake 
hotel the most imitated. One of the imitators was Arthur 
Winarick, the bald manufacturer of Jeris hair tonic and the 
owner of the Concord Hotel, who constantly tried to one-up 
Grossinger’s. In later years, television, jet travel, and increased 
competition proved serious threats to the region, and Gross- 
inger’s was sold in 1985 for conversion to condominiums and 
ski houses. Dozens of hotels closed or became retreats for re- 
ligious cultists. 

For 100 years, beginning at the end of the 19" cen- 
tury, Jewish life had a presence in the area. Synagogues were 
constructed in almost every hamlet. By 1999, 15 remained. 
Seven of them were listed on the National Register of His- 
toric Places. They were: Agudas Achim, Livingston Manor; 
Bnai Israel, Woodbourne; Anshei Glen Wild, Glen Wild; Bi- 
kur Cholim B’nai Yisroel, Swan Lake; Chevra Ahavath Zion, 
Monticello; Tifereth Israel Anshei, Parksville; and the Jewish 
Community Center of White Sulphur Springs. Sharon Springs 
developed as a high-end Jewish refuge. After World War 11, 
Sharon Springs got a second wind from the West German 
government, which paid medical care reparations to Holo- 
caust survivors, holding that therapeutic spa vacations were 
a legitimate part of the medical package. Many hotel guests 
had tattoos on their arms. 

Politically, the roster of New York Jews who served 
in Congress began in the 19 century and included Edwin 
Einstein (1879-81); Joseph Pulitzer (1883-85); Isidor Straus 
(1894-95); Israel Frederick Fischer (1894-95); Lucius N. Lit- 
tauer (1897-1907); Mitchell May (1899-1901); and Jefferson M. 
Levy (1899-1901; 1911-15). In the 20' century, Herbert Ten- 
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zer (1965-69) was the first Orthodox Jew in Congress; Al- 
lard K. Lowenstein (1869-71), a leader of the anti-war move- 
ment, won election from Long Island, and Gary L. Ackerman 
(1983- ), representing Queens and Long Island, was host in 
his office to minhah prayers each afternoon at the Capitol. 

Herbert H. *Lehman was governor from 1933 to 1942, and 
US. senator from 1949 to 1957. Jacob K. *Javits served as U.S. 
senator from 1957 to 1981. Charles *Schumer first served as a 
congressman and later as a senator beginning in 1998. Ben- 
jamin N. *Cardozo (1927-32), Irving Lehman (1940-45), and 
Stanley H. Fuld (1966-73) were chief justices of the Court of 
Appeals, the state’s highest bench. Pressure from Jewish mem- 
bers of the State Legislature led to the passage of the Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Act in 1945, the first in the U.S. to prohibit 
discrimination in employment practices. 

Jewish newspapers were published in Buffalo (since 
1918), Rochester (1924), Westchester (1942), Long Island 
(1944), and Schenectady (1965). 

[Edward L. Greenstein] 


The 1,657,000 Jews of New York State represented around 
9% of the total population of the state. New York City, long the 
most populous and influential of the American Jewish com- 
munities, had fewer than 1,000,000, with the Bronx being 
virtually without Jews except for Riverdale (45,000), Manhat- 
tan having 243,500 Jews, Brooklyn 456,000, Queens 186,000, 
and Staten Island 42,700. The metropolitan area, which in- 
cluded the suburbs as well as those in New Jersey and lower 
Connecticut, was the most predominant Jewish community 
outside of Israel, containing some 40% of all American Jews. 
Excluding New York City, there are more than 513 synagogues 
in New York State and some 50 mikvehs. Other population 
centers include: Nassau County (221,000), Suffolk County 
(90,000), Westchester (129,000), Rockland County (90,000), 
Rochester (22,500), Orange County (including Monroe and 
Newburgh, 19,000), Buffalo (18,500), Albany (12,000), and 
Syracuse (9,000). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: AJYB, (1938-39, 1970); C.M. Horowitz and 
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NEW ZEALAND, independent country and member of the 
Commonwealth, situated in the South Pacific. In 1829, some 
60 years after the rediscovery of New Zealand, the Sydney 
firm of Cooper and Levy established itself in the South Island 
at Port Cooper (Lyttleton) and Port Levy, a little to the north. 
Solomon Levy, the Jewish partner, later became a benefactor 
of both Jewish and Christian educational and charitable insti- 
tutions. During the next decade, other Jewish traders began 
to arrive. In 1830 Joseph Barrow Montefiore (a member of the 
English *Montefiore family) from Sydney established Mon- 
tefiore Brothers, dealing largely in flax and whale oil. In 1831 
Joel Samuel *Polack, author of two books on New Zealand, 
came first to Hokianga to trade and deal in land. He shortly 
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transferred to Kororareka, Bay of Islands, where a cousin of 
J.B. Montefiore had established a trading post in 1831. Four 
other Jews were resident at Kororareka in 1838, but along with 
David *Nathan who had arrived in 1839 they moved to Auck- 
land after it was made the capital in 1840. With a handful of 
other Jewish storekeepers and traders, David Nathan founded 
the Auckland Jewish community. Members of the congrega- 
tion read the services and conducted religious functions - a 
pattern to be followed elsewhere in New Zealand. The first 
ordained minister (J.E. Myers of Auckland) was appointed to 
a New Zealand congregation in 1859. 

In Wellington the first Jewish arrival appears to have 
been Abraham Hort, Jr. who came in 1840 with two carpenter 
brothers, Solomon and Benjamin Levy. These were followed 
in 1843 by Abraham *Hort, Sr. (1799-1869), a London Jewish 
communal leader who went to New Zealand with the inten- 
tion of founding a community and promoting planned immi- 
gration to relieve Jewish poverty in England, through the New 
Zealand Company which in 1840 had begun colonizing parts 
of the country. Although successful in founding the Welling- 
ton community, he failed to achieve his immigration plans. 
The discovery of gold in Otago and Westland in the 1860s led 
directly or indirectly to the establishment of the communities 
of *Dunedin and *Christchurch and to the temporary found- 
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ing of those in Hokitika, Timaru, and Nelson; the Timaru 
synagogue still stands without a congregation. David Isaacs, 
formerly of the Wellington and Dunedin congregations, was 
appointed shortly after 1863 to Nelson, and I. Zachariah of 
the gold-mining town of Hokitika was appointed in 1870 to 
the Christchurch congregation. Most of the ordained min- 
isters came from Jews’ College, England, including Herman 
Van Staveren (Wellington, 1877-1930) and Alexander Astor 
(Dunedin and Auckland, 1926-71). Chananiah Pitkowsky 
(Wellington, 1905-30) and the brothers N. Salas (Auckland 
and Christchurch, 1929-58) and M. Salas (Auckland, 1934-55) 
came from Erez Israel. 

New Zealand’s links with Erez Israel date from the time 
of the Crimean War, when money was being collected in 
Auckland and Wellington for starving Jews in Erez Israel. In 
1862 Jacob *Saphir of Jerusalem visited Dunedin on a simi- 
lar mission. Before New Zealand became a British colony in 
1840, the Jewish population numbered less than 30. By 1861 it 
had risen to 326 (0.3% of the total), and six years later to 1,262 
(0.6%). The gold rushes brought hundreds of Jews there, but 
by the 1870s their number had fallen to approximately 0.2%, 
above which it has never risen. The Jewish population num- 
bered 1,611 in 1901, 2,380 in 1921, 3,470 in 1945, 4,006 (out of 
2,750,000) in 1961, and just over 4,000 in 1968. In the 1980s 
significant numbers of Jews settled in New Zealand from the 
former U.S.S.R. and especially from South Africa. The number 
of Jews by religion reported in the 1991 New Zealand Census 
was 3,126. Most observers regard the actual number as signif- 
icantly higher, in the range of 4,500-5,000. The vast major- 
ity of Jews are distributed between New Zealand's largest city, 
Auckland, and the country’s capital, Wellington. For much 
of the country’s history these two centers have had compa- 
rable numbers of Jews. However, from about the mid-1980s 
as Auckland's growth continued to outpace that of the rest of 
the country, so too the numbers of Jews in Auckland began 
to significantly outnumber the numbers in Wellington. Apart 
from the city’s position as New Zealand’s economic capital - 
with roughly one in four New Zealanders residing there - the 
imbalance between the two communities has also been the 
result of larger numbers of South African Jews choosing to 
migrate there. 

For much of New Zealand's history there have been 
highly restrictive government policies on immigration, with 
migrants from Great Britain receiving preference. Only a mi- 
nuscule number of Jews seeking to flee from Europe during 
the years of Nazi rule were able to gain entry to New Zealand. 
Similarly, after the war only a small number of homeless Jew- 
ish refugees were admitted to the country. Those fleeing perse- 
cution in Russia and Eastern Europe during the Cold War also 
faced strong obstacles if they sought haven in New Zealand. 

Those European Jews who did manage to go to New 
Zealand generally did so through family or communal ties 
to New Zealand Jews. Jewish leaders also made strenuous ef- 
forts to assist Jews trying to go to New Zealand, lobbying 
parliamentarians and cabinet ministers. Communal organi- 
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zations were established to provide aid to Jewish immigrants 
to what was, for nearly all of them, a vastly different country 
from the one they left. 

The Jews arriving in the 1930s had an impact on the New 
Zealand community, as some of them brought with them 
styles of worship and observance distinct from the largely 
ex-British Jewry of the country’s congregations. Subsequent 
groups of migrants - including Jews fleeing the Hungarian up- 
rising in 1956, former Soviet Jews during the 1980s and 1990s, 
and Jews leaving South Africa during the 1990s — have each 
had an impact on Jewish communities through participation 
in various communal organizations. 

Assimilation into New Zealand society by the country’s 
Jews reflects their being comfortable with the country’s pre- 
dominantly secular outlook and the overall absence of overt 
antisemitism. The growth of the Jewish population has been 
small not only because of assimilation and intermarriage, but 
because there has been substantial emigration from New Zea- 
land over the years, particularly to Australia, by all New Zea- 
landers, Jews among them. Emigration to Israel - aliyah — has 
been a further factor affecting communal growth and vital- 
ity, not only in absolute numbers but because many of those 
emigrating to Israel, identifying with the country and seek- 
ing a stronger Jewish lifestyle, have been those who, had they 
remained, would have been expected to be among the leaders 
of their communities. 

Today, though complemented by various Zionist, social, 
and educational organizations, the synagogues remain the hub 
of the communities in Auckland and Wellington, where there 
are Orthodox ministers under the authority of the chief rabbi 
in London. Progressive congregations exist in Auckland (1959) 
and Wellington (1960). Smaller communal groups are also to 
be found elsewhere, in Christchurch, Dunedin, and Hamilton. 
Jewish youth groups continue to exist in Auckland and Wel- 
lington, with small numbers of Jews going annually on vari- 
ous programs to Israel - for some, the beginning of a process 
culminating in eventual aliyah. 

From the turn of the century, Jewish social and wel- 
fare organizations have developed. Internationally affiliated 
*B’nai Brith lodges were established in Wellington (1960) 
and Auckland (1961). The first national monthly Jewish jour- 
nal, the New Zealand Jewish Times, was started in the 1920s. 
In 1971, there was one monthly newspaper, the New Zealand 
Jewish Chronicle. 

Interest in Zionism was rather academic until the *Bal- 
four Declaration and the return after World War 1 of units 
from the Palestine campaign. After 1918 Louis Phillips of 
Auckland, who had been New Zealand's first delegate to the 
International Zionist Conference, led the Zionist movement. 
A number of young New Zealanders settled in Israel after 
1948. 

Free from any discriminatory disabilities, the Jews in 
New Zealand have made valuable contributions to the coun- 
try’s development and progress. Sir Julius *Vogel, twice pre- 
mier (1873-75 and 1876), has been called New Zealand’s most 
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far-sighted statesman, while Sir Arthur *Myers was minis- 
ter of munitions in World War 1. Almost every major city 
in New Zealand has honored a Jew as its chief magistrate. 
There have been five Jewish mayors of New Zealand’s larg- 
est city, Auckland; these were Philip A. Philips (1869-74) and 
Henry Isaacs in the 1870s, Sir Arthur Myers (1905-08), Sir Er- 
nest David (1935-41), and Sir Dove-Myer Robinson (1959-65 
and 1968-80). Sir Michael *Myers of Wellington was Chief 
Justice from 1929 to 1946 and acted as administrator during 
the absence of the governor. Some noteworthy Jewish names 
in New Zealand journalism have been Julius Vogel, Benjamin 
*Farjeon the poet and novelist, Fred Pirani, Mark Cohen, and 
Phineas Selig, and in medicine Sir Louis Barnett (surgery), 
Alfred Bernstein (chest diseases), and Bernard Myers (medi- 
cal services). Wolf Heinemann, the philologist of Dunedin, 
was the first Jew to be appointed professor in a New Zealand 
university (Otago, 1895). Jews have pioneered in both busi- 
ness and farming. The oldest business in New Zealand is that 
of L.D. Nathan and Company. Joseph Nathan (Wellington) 
developed the Glaxo pharmaceutical company, a worldwide 
concern now operating chiefly from England, while the es- 
tablishment of New Zealand's steel mills owes much to the 
industrialist Sir Woolf Fisher. Jews were instrumental in de- 
veloping New Zealand’s brewing and hotel industries, and in 
the wholesale and retail clothing industries they formed early 
national groups. Among Jewish farmers and agriculturalists 
was Coleman Phillips, who formed the first cooperative dairy 
farm in either Australia or New Zealand. In other aspects of 
New Zealand life, particularly sporting, cultural, and artistic, 
Jews have also played their full part. 

The number of Jews in New Zealand was estimated at 
around 5,000 in 1980, most of whom lived in Auckland and 
Wellington, in roughly equal numbers. There was still con- 
siderable assimilation, with a high proportion of Jews mar- 
rying non-Jewish partners, some of whom chose to convert 
to Judaism. 

In October 1980, Colin King, an Orthodox Jew, was 
elected mayor of Auckland succeeding Sir Dove Myer Rob- 
inson, also Jewish, who had served as mayor for 12 years. Two 
Jewish day schools exist in New Zealand - Kadimah College 
in Auckland, opened in the late 1970s, and Moriah College in 
Wellington, opened in 1987. There are also Jewish preschool 
facilities. 

In 1981 the fresh supply of kosher meat for the Wellington 
Jewish community was organized by the Wellington Hebrew 
Congregation’s board of management as a cooperative which 
functions at the local Jewish community center. 

The New Zealand Jewish Council was established in 1981 
as an umbrella organization authorized to represent the New 
Zealand Jewish community, and Wally Hirsch of Welling- 
ton was chosen to be the first chairman of the council. The 
council subsequently relocated in Auckland. Regional coun- 
cils were also established, with leadership of the New Jewish 
Council alternating between community leaders in Auckland 
and Wellington. 
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Relations between the Jewish community and the New 
Zealand government soured considerably under the Labor 
government led by David Lange (1984-90), which constantly 
criticized Israeli policy on the West Bank and opened a dia- 
logue with the pLo. Left-wing unions in New Zealand, power- 
ful under the Labor government, tended to be dominated by 
hard anti-American elements who are also anti-Zionist. Rela- 
tions improved following the return of the more conservative, 
pro-American National Party government in 1990. 

A number of books have appeared over the last few 
years on New Zealand Jewish life, including Ann Beaglehole’s 
A Small Price to Pay: Refugees from Hitler in New Zealand, 
1936-46 (1988), on the very restrictive government policy to- 
ward Nazi-era refugees, as well as her Facing the Past: Looking 
Back at Refugee Childhood in New Zealand, 1940s-1960s (1990), 
which contains accounts of 20'>-century Jewish migration 
to (and adaptation in) New Zealand; Odeda Rosenthal’s Not 
Strictly Kosher: Pioneer Jews in New Zealand (1988); and Ann 
Gluckman’s two volumes on the Auckland community, Iden- 
tity and Involvement: Auckland Jewry Past and Present (1990, 
1993). Stephen Levine’s commemorative volume on the Wel- 
lington Jewish community, A Standard for the People: The 150" 
Anniversary of the Wellington Hebrew Congregation 1843-1993 
(1995) describes the community groups, leaders, rabbis, and 
families of the Wellington congregation. His book The New 
Zealand Jewish Community (1999) is an analysis of New Zea- 
land’s Jewish organizations, part of a worldwide study of Jew- 
ish community groups sponsored by the Jerusalem Center for 
Public Affairs. In 2005 the New Zealand government’s Minis- 
try for Culture and Heritage launched its online Encyclope- 
dia of New Zealand, including a chapter (with text and illus- 
trations) on the country’s Jews: see Stephen Levine, “Jews [of 
New Zealand],” in Te Ara: the Encyclopedia of New Zealand, 
New Zealand government, Ministry for Culture and Heri- 
tage, 2005 (online): http://www. teara.govt.nz/NewZealanders/ 
NewZealandPeoples/Jews/en.htm 

Other publications of note include Livia K. Wittmann, 
Interactive Identities: Jewish Women in New Zealand (1998) and 
Lotte Weiss, My Two Lives (2003) - the latter a biography by a 
Holocaust survivor who subsequently went to Wellington. 

A conference was held in Auckland in 1994 under the 
heading “Beyond 2000 - Jewish Continuity in New Zealand,’ 
which provided a forum for frank analysis. The community, 
still numbering about 5,000, struggles with problems of re- 
sources stemming from a lack of involvement and persistently 
high rates of emigration, both by young and old alike. 

During the 1990s the Jewish day schools in Auckland and 
Wellington continued to maintain high academic standards 
and substantial enrollments. In both cases, however, there 
were generally as many non-Jewish students as Jewish, some- 
what defeating the purpose of establishing Jewish day schools. 
Other positive developments during this period included im- 
migration from South Africa and the former Soviet Union; 
the maintenance of synagogues in Auckland and Wellington 
(for both Orthodox and Progressive congregations); and the 
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continued distribution of the national Jewish newspaper, the 
New Zealand Jewish Chronicle. An important means of com- 
munication is also the various congregational newsletters dis- 
tributed to the membership. 

Expressions of anti-Jewish prejudice were sporadic, al- 
though declining support for Israel worldwide and an increas- 
ingly antagonistic news media made possible often virulent 
anti-Jewish and anti-Israel correspondence in the country’s 
newspapers. While the influence of organized religion in New 
Zealand continued to decline, there was an increase in inter- 
faith activity by the Council of Christians and Jews. The cam- 
paign of the Anglican Church to remove references to “Zion” 
from the Psalms was reversed (see below). Where appropri- 
ate, Jewish community leaders involved themselves in lobby- 
ing with the government, although the presence of an Israeli 
ambassador in Wellington made intervention by Jewish lead- 
ers seem less necessary than during the pre-1975 period. The 
New Zealand government joined with other countries in co- 
sponsoring the successful United Nations resolution revers- 
ing the “Zionism is Racism” resolution. 

New Zealand’s Jewish community in 2005 remained fo- 
cused around the congregations of Auckland and Welling- 
ton. Unlike the colonial period, when the country was being 
established, or the era during which New Zealand’s primary 
businesses were being developed, Jews were less conspicuous 
as leading figures within New Zealand society. Although sev- 
eral members of Parliament had Jewish ancestry, there were 
no members of Parliament identifying themselves as Jews. The 
communities in Auckland and Wellington were the focal point 
of much Jewish spiritual and cultural activity, and the leader- 
ship of these communities in turn continued to focus on the 
usual problems of small communities, reflecting limited hu- 
man and financial resources. As has been the case for some 
time, rabbinical leadership has been available from non-Com- 
monwealth sources - the United States and Israel — as well as 
from the United Kingdom and Australia. 

The community's concerns about security and survival 
were augmented by a number of factors during the post-1996 
era, a period that coincides with New Zealand’s introduction 
of a new electoral system (based on proportional representa- 
tion) giving greater political strength to smaller groups that 
previously were unable to gain much if any representation in 
Parliament or government. One of the smaller parties, the 
Greens, has been more hostile to the United States, even op- 
posing a parliamentary resolution of support in the aftermath 
of September 11, 2001. Another party, New Zealand First, has 
had much of its support based on its hostility to immigration, 
a stance that, for some, lends legitimacy to feelings of hostility 
to immigrants, law-abiding or otherwise. The opportunity for 
more politically marginal groups to gain a voice, and influ- 
ence, has coincided with an increased antipathy toward Israel 
on the part of the news media and the government, particu- 
larly with the election of a Labor coalition in 1999. Even when 
the U.S. government signaled its loss of confidence in Yasser 
Arafat, the New Zealand government continued its contacts 
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with him, extending to a visit and a handshake in Ramallah 
from New Zealand’s minister of foreign affairs. 

The attacks on Jewish cemeteries in Wellington (see be- 
low), as well as an attack at a small Jewish memorial in the 
provincial city of Wanganui, provoked considerable alarm 
and distress, particularly among remaining Holocaust sur- 
vivors - migrants from Europe who had been in New Zea- 
land for decades - and their descendants. Their sensitivities 
have been affected as well by elements of “Holocaust denial” 
in New Zealand, including controversies at several New Zea- 
land universities. Victoria University introduced a course on 
the Holocaust in its History program in 2001, making a per- 
manent staff appointment in this subject in 2003. Intermittent 
(though well-publicized) attempts by a British Holocaust de- 
nier, David *Irving, to go to New Zealand have also attracted 
considerable attention, with editorial writers, talk-back radio 
participants, and newspaper letter-writers divided over ques- 
tions about the Holocaust, freedom of expression, and other 
issues. In 2004 the New Zealand government denied permis- 
sion for him to go to New Zealand based on a conviction in 
another jurisdiction. 

New Zealand’s Jews thus faced the future with some of 
their institutions intact (but lacking strong numbers); with 
congregations in place in Auckland and Wellington (but fac- 
ing decisions about resources and about possible relocation, 
particularly in Auckland); and with some concern about the 
reputation of Israel, and the image of Jews (and Judaism), in 
the news media (both New Zealand-based and from overseas) 
and more widely. 


Antisemitism 

Antisemitism (often influenced from abroad) has appeared at 
times over the years, particularly in periods of economic hard- 
ship, but its manifestations have been limited. 

In 1989 the Anglican Church in New Zealand changed 
its Prayer Book to omit any references to “Zion,” substituting 
phrases like “God’s Holy City.’ According to Jewish sources, 
this was made in part through anti-Zionist pressures, although 
this has been officially denied by the Anglican Church. On the 
other hand, Councils of Christians and Jews have been estab- 
lished in Auckland and Wellington. 

There was a small but often noisy extreme right-wing 
movement in New Zealand associated with the Australian 
League of Rights, as well as antisemitic Christian fundamen- 
talist groups, but levels of antisemitism continued to be low, 
with few reports of anti-Jewish vandalism or violence. In 1990, 
there was a serious knife attack on school children at Kadimah 
College by a deranged non-Jewish woman who was placed 
under psychiatric care. 

However, in 2004 unprecedented events occurred that 
led to a renewed focus on the dangers of anti-Jewish senti- 
ments in New Zealand. Following a strong public statement 
from New Zealand's prime minister, Labor leader Helen Clark, 
downgrading relations with Israel in the wake of an attempt 
by an alleged Israeli intelligence agent to obtain a New Zea- 
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land passport, the historic Jewish cemetery in the capital, 
containing the graves of early Jewish settlers, was vandalized. 
Despite an outcry, no arrests were made. Only several weeks 
later a second Jewish cemetery, currently in use, was also at- 
tacked, and the Jewish prayer house at the site was set ablaze. 
Once again the police were unable to apprehend anyone. In 
response to this second desecration - each event found New 
Zealand gaining unwelcome international publicity - the New 
Zealand Parliament passed a unanimous resolution deploring 
antisemitism, with many members of the Jewish community 
watching from the public gallery. The resolution, introduced 
and passed on August 17, 2004, was moved by Acting Prime 
Minister Michael Cullen, who opened the debate, saying: “It 
is a sad day for this nation when it comes to the point that it is 
necessary to move a motion of this sort in Parliament.” 

The resolution, unprecedented for New Zealand, stated: 
“That this House deplores recent attacks on Jewish graves and 
a Jewish chapel in Wellington; recalls the terrible history of 
antisemitism stretching over many centuries, culminating in 
the Holocaust under Nazi rule; and expresses its unequivocal 
condemnation of antisemitism, violence directed against Jews 
and Jewish religious and cultural institutions and all forms of 
racial and ethnic hatred, persecution and discrimination.” 

Following speeches by each of New Zealand’s party lead- 
ers, the speaker of the New Zealand House of Representatives 
rose and, unusually, made his own personal statement, de- 
scribing the events this way: “In all the 37-and-a-half years I 
have been in Parliament, this, for me, has been one of the most 
shocking incidents I have ever noted in this country.’ He then 
announced that he was sending the text of the resolution, and 
all of the speeches made with respect to it, to the speaker of 
the Knesset, Israel’s parliament. Subsequently the speaker of 
the Knesset expressed his appreciation for the resolution and 
the action taken by New Zealand’s speaker. 


Relations with Israel 

Friendly ties between the two countries go back to the rela- 
tions established between the yishuv and New Zealand sol- 
diers who served in Palestine and the Middle East during the 
two world wars. Israel honored the Australian and New Zea- 
land soldiers (ANZAC) by erecting a memorial near Beeri in 
southern Israel. New Zealand voted for the partition of Pal- 
estine in 1947 and accorded Israel recognition early in 1949. 
In the early postwar period New Zealand still maintained 
only a very small foreign service, with embassies located only 
in a handful of overseas capitals. However, even following 
subsequent growth in its international representation, New 
Zealand chose not to be directly represented in Israel, opt- 
ing instead for one of its ambassadors elsewhere (for many 
years its ambassador in the Hague) to be accredited to Israel. 
Israel’s ambassador to Australia was accredited to New Zea- 
land until 1975 when the first resident ambassador arrived in 
Wellington. This asymmetry continued until 2003 when the 
Israeli government chose to close the Wellington embassy (and 
consulates in other countries) in a move described by Israel's 
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Ministry of Foreign Affairs as being taken for financial rea- 
sons. As a result, Israel’s representation in New Zealand was 
provided from this point on by an honorary consul; the first 
such appointee was David Zwartz, who was also head of the 
New Zealand Jewish Council (and, for one term, a member 
of the Wellington City Council). 

During the early years following Israel's reestablishment 
as an independent state, New Zealand gave the country its 
support at the United Nations. New Zealand does not recog- 
nize Jerusalem as Israel's capital and, accordingly, the coun- 
try’s news media, and particularly publicly owned broadcast 
services, refrain from describing the city as part of Israel. New 
Zealand's reliance on oil imports, as well as its at times highly 
profitable trade with Arab countries, contributed to a desire 
on the part of the government (under both National and Labor 
administrations) to maintain a more distant relationship with 
Israel. Following the Yom Kippur War in October 1973 the New 
Zealand government tended to adopt a more pro-Arab stance, 
but popular support for Israel’s achievements continued. 
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[Stephen Levine (2"¢ ed.)] 


NEYRAC, PIERRE, pen name of Naphtali Cohen (1898- 
1960), novelist. A fourth-generation Palestinian, Neyrac 
immigrated to France in 1927 and practiced as a physician. 
He expressed nostalgia for his homeland in three novels, 
Lindifférence perdue (1933), La mort de Frida (1934), and La 
jeunesse d’Elias (1956). 


NEZER SERENI (Heb. °37°0 133), kibbutz in central Israel, 
between Nes Ziyyonah and Ramleh, founded on June 20, 1948, 
during a short cease-fire of the Israel *War of Independence, 
by “Kibbutz Buchenwald,” composed of young survivors of the 
Holocaust who, while still in a displaced persons’ camp, had 
formed a pioneering group for settlement in Palestine. The 
site, a German farm from the beginning of the century, was 
temporarily used during World War 1 as Gen. *Allenby’s head- 
quarters. After the 1951-52 split in *Ha-Kibbutz ha-Meuhad 
a large minority group from *Givat Brenner decided to join 
Kibbutz Nezer which was affiliated with Ihud ha-Kevuzot ve- 
ha-Kibbutzim. In 1968 the kibbutz numbered 510 inhabitants, 
in 2002 it was 499. The kibbutz engaged in intensive farming 
and started up three industrial plants, for foodstuffs, metal, 
and wood products. The name “Nezer” (“Young Shoot”) re- 
fers to Kibbutz Buchenwald’s origins. After the members of 
Givat Brenner joined, the kibbutz was named Nezer Sereni to 
commemorate the Haganah parachutist Enzo *Sereni, who 


had been a member of Givat Brenner. 
[Efraim Orni] 


NEZHIN, city in Chernigov district, Ukraine. Jews first set- 
tled in Nezhin in the early 17 century, but the community 
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was destroyed during the Khmelnitski uprising. They reset- 
tled there in the early 18" century. The zaddik Dov Ber of 
*Lubavich, the son of *Shneur Zalman of Lyady, the “middle 
rabbi” of Chabad Hasidism, died and was interred in Nezhin 
in 1827. The town became a center for the Chabad Hasidim of 
the Ukraine. It was especially well known while Israel Noah 
*Schneersohn lived there from 1867 to 1882. In 1847, 1,299 Jews 
were registered in the community; in 1897 there were 7,631 
Jews (24% of the total population). The waves of pogroms 
which overtook Russian Jewry on July 20-22, 1881, and in 1905 
also affected the Jews of Nezhin. On September 2, 1919, Ne- 
zhin’s Jews were attacked by soldiers of the “volunteer army” 
of *Denikin, 100 Jews were killed, many women raped, and 
much property pillaged. The dead included Menahem Mendel 
Hen, rabbi of Nezhin. The Yiddish poet *Mani-Leib (Mani- 
Leib Brahinski) was born there. In 1926, there were 6,131 Jews 
in Nezhin (16.1% of the population), their number dropping 
in 1939 to 2,725 (7% of the total population). The Germans oc- 
cupied the town on September 13, 1941. Most of the Jews suc- 
ceeded in escaping. The few dozens who remained were killed 
by October 1941. In 1959 there were 1,400 Jews (3% of the total 
population) in Nezhin. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.M. Dubnow and G.I. Krasny-Agman (eds.), 
Materialy dlya istorii antiyevreyskikh pogromov v Rossii, 2 (1923), 
153-4, 348-57; Die Judenpogrome in Russland, 2 (1909), 287-94; I.B. 
Shekhtman, Pogromy Dobrovolcheskoy Armii na Ukrainie (1932), 


323-6. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


NEZIKIN (Heb. }??°13; “torts”), fourth order of the Mishnah 
according to the order given by Simeon b. Lakish (Shab. 31a), 
although according to another tradition (Tanhuma in Num. 
R. 13:15), it is the sixth. Originally Nezikin was the name of the 
first tractate only (see below). Because of Simeon b. Lakish’s 
homily applying to it the word yeshuot (“salvation”) in Isaiah 
33:6, it is so called in many rabbinic sources, including the 
Tosefta. Nezikin is devoted to civil law (except for matrimo- 
nial law, dealt with in the order *Nashim), and the adminis- 
tration of justice and legal procedure, as well as penal law in- 
sofar as the subject does not appertain to some other part of 
the Mishnah. The tractate *Eduyyot was included in Nezikin 
because it contains “testimonies” most of which were given 
before the Sanhedrin of *Jabneh after the destruction of the 
Temple, and is consequently connected with the tractate *San- 
hedrin. * Avodah Zarah was placed in Nezikin because it deals 
with the halakhot of idolatry, some of which are given in San- 
hedrin-Makkot, and also because it opens with prohibitions 
against trade with idolators, thus connecting it with the trac- 
tate Nezikin (*Bava Kamma, * Bava Mezia, and *Bava Batra), 
which gives the laws of trade in general. The inclusion of the 
aggadic tractate Avot, which deals with moral maxims, is due 
to the fact that it contains an exceptional number of instruc- 
tions to *dayyanim, dealt with in Sanhedrin. 

Nezikin contains ten tractates, although at first there 
were only seven, the first three originally forming one trac- 
tate now divided into Bava Kamma, Bava Mezia, and Bava 
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ARCHIVES 


ning with the 12" century: communities of Yugoslavia, Am- 
sterdam (Sephardi and Ashkenazi Congregations, and the 
pinkasim of outgoing letters of the Pekidim ve-Amarkalim); 
Copenhagen; Leghorn; Mantua; Reggio-Emilia; Rome; Ven- 
ice; Consistoire Central and Alliance Israélite Universelle in 
Paris; and records from scores of state and municipal archives 
in Austria, Czechoslovakia, England, France, Germany, Italy, 
Mexico, Poland, Portugal, Spain, and Switzerland. 


Survey Department. This department contains lists of ma- 
terial in archives abroad. Systematic surveys are being car- 
ried out in archives of Jewish communities and organiza- 
tions, which are still located in the places of origin, as well as 
in state, municipal, ecclesiastical, and private archives in all 
the European countries in which it has been possible for the 
Central Archives to operate; mainly Austria, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Spain, and Yugoslavia. There are altogether some 
200 catalogs. 

An auxiliary library contains reference literature, mono- 
graphs, and published documents relating to communities and 
institutions, the records of which are kept in the CAHJP. 


[Daniel J. Cohen] 


CENTRAL ZIONIST ARCHIVES. The Central Zionist Archives 
(cza) are the historical archives of the Zionist Movement and 
the Zionist Organization which were founded in Berlin in 1919 
by G. *Herlitz, who was director of the archives until 1955. In 
1933 they were moved to Jerusalem. A. *Bein joined the ar- 
chives in 1936 and succeeded Herlitz as director in 1955. The 
24‘ Zionist Congress (1956) recognized the cza as the official 
historical archives of the Zionist Movement and the Jewish 
Agency, as well as all their affiliated institutions. 

The archives consist of the following major divisions: (a) 
the official files of the Zionist Organization and the Jewish 
Agency, and their various institutions from the founding of 
the Zionist Organization in 1897 to the present day, including 
those of the national Zionist Federations, the Zionist funds 
(Jewish National Fund, Keren Hayesod, etc.), and the Land 
Development Co., Bank Leumi, etc.; (b) archives of the yishuv 
prior to the establishment of the State of Israel. This division 
includes the archives of the *Va'ad Le’ummi and of its prede- 
cessor, the Provisional Council of the Jews of Erez Israel; of 
the Jewish communities of Jerusalem, Haifa, Ahuzzat Bayit, 
and Tiberias; important parts of the *p1ca archives, and the 
archives of various settlers’ associations, organizations, and 
settlements; (c) the archives of the *Hibbat Zion movement, 
of non-official bodies, and various other Jewish national orga- 
nizations; these include the archives of the central committee 
of the Hovevei Zion society, the British Hovevei Zion society, 
the *Benei Moshe Society, and the Jewish Territorial Organi- 
zation; Zionist youth and students movements, such as Blau- 
Weiss, Kadimah, kjv, etc.; and (d) official archives containing 
only part of the historical documentation and important mate- 
rial being preserved in the private archives of leading Zionist 
personalities. The cza have systematically endeavored to ac- 
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quire such private archives, now about 300 in number, from 
the Hibbat Zion period up to the present. A very significant 
unit in this collection is the literary and political archive of 
Theodor *Herzl, a collection of some 5,000 of his letters in 
original, facsimile, photostat, or transcripts, as well as other 
documentary material. Other private archives in this division 
are those of presidents of the Zionist Organization - David 
Wolffsohn, Otto Warburg, Nahum Sokolow (including his li- 
brary), Nahum Goldmann - and of other prominent Jews such 
as: C. Arlosoroff, E. Ben- Yehuda, I. Ben-Zvi, M. Buber (Zionist 
material only), Z.H. Chajes, FE Frankfurter (Zionist material 
only), H. Friedenwald, R. Gottheil, M. Hess, Zadoc Kahn, Z. 
H. Kalischer, S. Levin, M.L. Lilienblum, L. Motzkin, M. Nor- 
dau, S.P. Rabinowitz, A. Ruppin, H. Shapira, M. Sharett, H. 
Struck, H. Szold, J. Trumpeldor, M. Ussishkin, I. Zangwill. 

The library of the cza contains about 60,000 books and 
booklets in every language and is the most comprehensive 
collection on Zionism and the yishuv. The collection of peri- 
odicals and bulletins consists of most of the Zionist newspa- 
pers that appeared in Israel and abroad, especially since 1918. 
The collection of nonperiodical printed items contains many 
thousands of announcements and placards, leaflets, circulars, 
etc. The collection of photographs has about 75,000 photo- 
graphs and negatives of personalities, events, settlements, etc., 
including the collection of Oron (Oroshkes), the Jerusalem 
photographer. The microfilm section contains many files and 
documents on the history of Zionism, photographed in vari- 
ous archives and relevant files of various foreign ministries. 
The audio division is made up of tape recordings of Zionist 
Congresses, the Zionist “Actions Committee,’ etc. 

The Herzl Museum, established in 1960 on Mount Herzl 
in Jerusalem, forms a special division of the Archives. Utiliz- 
ing the documents in their possession, the cza are publish- 
ing a comprehensive edition of Herzl’s letters and writings 
in Hebrew translation, and assisting in the publication of 
his writings in other languages. The material for the publi- 
cation of Moshe *Sharett’s writings is also being collected in 
the Achives. 

The cza publish a bibliographical bulletin, which lists 
the publications of Zionist institutions and newly published 
Zionist literature. Other regular publications are its reports to 
Zionist Congresses, and an annual report on its operations. 


Israel 

Little information is available concerning the archives of the 
Jewish communities in Erez Israel after the mishnaic period 
down to modern times (for ancient times see above [Bibli- 
cal Period]). Nevertheless, large communities such as Safed 
and Hebron must have maintained an archive of important 
documents, such as title deeds and correspondence with the 
authorities. From the archives of the communities and kole- 
lim only a few remnants have been preserved in libraries and 
private collections. Most of the material was destroyed by fire, 
lost through negligence, or was otherwise dispersed. Collec- 
tions of letters addressed to them by the Jewish communities 
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Batra (see Av. Zar. in Mishnah Kaufmann and Cambridge, 
etc.). The name of the first tractate was then applied to the 
whole order. Sanhedrin and *Makkot were also originally one 
tractate (and are so in the Kaufmann and Parma Mishnah, in 
genizah fragments, and elsewhere), which contained 14 chap- 
ters; they were divided into two tractates, also apparently in 
Babylon, for reasons that are not yet sufficiently clear. Thus in 
the order Nezikin, too, the tractates were originally arranged 
according to the number of chapters in descending order. 
Nezikin has the following separate tractates: Bava Kamma, 
with 10 chapters; Bava Mezia, 10; Bava Batra, 10; Sanhedrin, 
u1; Makkot, 3; *Shevuot, 8; Eduyyot, 8; Avodah Zarah, 5; Avot, 
5; and *Horayot, 3. 

In the Tosefta of Nezikin each of the three Bavot has 11 
chapters; Sanhedrin, 14; Makkot, 4 (or 5); Shevuot, 6; Eduyyot, 
3; Avodah Zarah, 9 (or 8); and Horayot, 2 chapters; there is no 
Tosefta to Avot. Eduyyot and Avot have no Gemara in either 
the Jerusalem or the Babylonian Talmud. The importance 
of nearly all the tractates in the sphere of practical halakhah 
led to an abundant development of these spheres in rabbinic 
literature. Especially comprehensive is the literature on the 
first three tractates and on Shevuot, about which innumera- 
ble studies and commentaries have been written, which have 
material discussed in the responsa of all periods, and which 
(together with *Ketubbot in the order Nashim) encompass the 
whole of Jewish civil law. 

English translations of the Mishnah: Danby (1933); 
Neusner (1988); English translation of the Tosefta: Neusner 
(2002); English translations of the TJ: Neusner (1984); English 
translations of the TB: Soncino (1935); Neusner (1984, 1990, 
1992); a students’ edition of part of TB Bava Mezia, vocalized, 
with translation, commentary, and notes in English, appeared 
as part of the Talmud El-Am. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Geiger, Ha-Mikra ve-Targumav 
(1949), 124-26; S. Lieberman, in Tarbiz, 2 (1931), Suppl. 4; idem, 
Tosefta: Seder Nezikin (1988); idem, Tosefta ki-Feshutah, parts 9-10 
(1988); Ch. Albeck, Shishah Sidrei Mishnah, 4 (1959), 57-63, 111-16, 
163-68, 211-18, 461-67; L. Jacobs, Studies in Talmudic Logic and Meth- 
odology (1961), 132-35; Epstein, Tanna’im, 417-21; Epstein, Amo- 
raim, 187-270, 279-87, 417; A. Weiss, Diyyunim u-Verurim be-Vava 
Kamma (1966), 10-16; Yerushalmi Nezikin, ed. E.S. Rosenthal (1983); 
Y. Sussmann, in: Mehkerei Talmud, vol. 1 (1990), 55-133; Talmud Ye- 
rushalmi, with an introduction by Y. Sussmann (2001); S. Friedman, 
Talmud Arukh: Bt Bava Mezia v1, 2 vols. (1990, 1996); C. Hezser, 
Form, Function, and Historical Significance of the Rabbinic Story in 
Yerushalmi Nezikin (1993), 362-77; D. Halivni, Mekorot u-Mesorot: 
Bava Kamma (1993); idem, Mekorot u-Mesorot: Bava Mezia (2003); 
Synopse zum Talmud Yerushalmi, vol. 4, ed. P. Schafer and H.J. Becker 
(1995); Mordekhai Sabato, Ketav- Yad Temani le-Massekhet Sanhedrin 
(Bavli) u-Mekomo bi-Masoret ha-Nusah (1998). 


[David Joseph Bornstein / Stephen G. Wald (24 ed.)] 


°NICANOR, one of the Syrian officers sent by *Lysias to fight 
against Judah Maccabee. He is mentioned at length in 1 and 
11 Maccabees, both passages giving an account of the battle 
of Emmaus in which Nicanor and Gorgias were defeated by 
Judah. There is also mention of a Syrian commander called 
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NICANOR’S GATE 


Nicanor who played an important role in the war against 
Judah in the time of Demetrius. He attempted to approach 
Judah peacefully or, as another version has it, to capture him 
by deceit. At all events he was unsuccessful. Enraged that 
Judah had eluded him once and later defeated him in a bat- 
tle near Kefar Shalem, he threatened to wreak his vengeance 
on the Temple and its priests. With the arrival of reinforce- 
ments from Syria, Nicanor was once more in a position to 
confront Judah. In 161 B.c.£. a decisive battle was fought at Bet 
Horon, but Judah once again triumphed and Nicanor was slain. 
This was Judah's last military victory. It is uncertain whether 
the Nicanor who took part in the battle of Emmaus is to be 
identified with the Nicanor sent by Demetrius against Judah 
Maccabee, but it is probable that they were two separate per- 
sons. The downfall of Nicanor, who had reviled and insulted 
the Temple, brought joy to the people and the day of triumph, 
the 13" of Adar, was established as an annual festival. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meg. Taan. 346; 1 Macc. 3:38; 7:27-503 
11 Macc. 8:9ff., 14-15; Jos., Ant., 12:402-5; Polybius, 31:14, 4; Deren- 
bourg, Hist, 63f.; Schuerer, Hist, 31, 40ff.; EM. Abel, Les Livres des 


Maccabées (1949), 488. 
[Uriel Rappaport] 


NICANOR'’S GATE, one of the gates leading to the Temple 
courtyard during the period of the Second Temple. Accord- 
ing to the Mishnah, “There were seven gates in the Temple 
courtyard.... In the east there was the gate of Nicanor, which 
had two rooms attached, one on its right and one on its left, 
one the room of Phinehas the dresser and one the room of 
the griddle cake makers” (Mid. 1:4). This gate was one of the 
best known of the gifts made to the Temple and “miracles 
were performed in connection with the gate of Nicanor and 
his memory was praised” (Yoma 3:10). Of these miracles the 
Talmud states: “What miracles were performed by his doors? 
When Nicanor went to Alexandria in Egypt to bring them, on 
his return a huge wave threatened to engulf him. Thereupon 
they took one of the doors and cast it into the sea but still the 
sea continued to rage. When they prepared to cast the other 
one into the sea, Nicanor rose and clung to it, saying ‘cast me 
in with it?” The sea immediately became calm. He was, how- 
ever, deeply grieved about the other door. As they reached the 
harbor of Acre it broke the surface and appeared from under 
the sides of the boat. Others say a sea monster swallowed it 
and ejected it out onto dry land. Subsequently all the gates of 
the Sanctuary were changed for golden ones, but the Nicanor 
gates, which were said to be of bronze, were left because of 
the miracles wrought with them. But some say that they were 
retained because the bronze of which they were made had a 
special golden hue. R. Eliezer b. Jacob said, “It was Corinthian 
copper which shone like gold” (Yoma 38a). Corinthian gold 
was the name given to a family of copper alloys with gold and 
silver which were depletion-gilded to give them a golden or 
silver luster (see Jacobson). An important production center 
for Corinthian gold was in Egypt, where, according to tradi- 
tion, alchemy had its origins. 
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NICARAGUA 


Scholars disagree over where the gates stood. Some claim 
that they were on the western side of the Court of Women 
which was to the east of the Court of Israelites; others main- 
tain that they were on the eastern side of the Court of Women. 
The basis of this conflict is in the interpretation of a passage 
in Josephus (Wars, 5:204). Schalit’s discussion of the problem 
concludes that the words of Josephus are to be explained as 
meaning that the gates of Nicanor were “beyond” the entrance 
to the Sanctuary and facing “the gate that was larger,” ie., that 
it was on the eastern side of the Court of Women. ‘The gates 
were undoubtedly made after the time of Herod (the most 
reasonable date being about the middle of the first century, a 
generation before the destruction) and were the work of an 
Alexandrian craftsman. Nicanor is also recorded in a first cen- 
tury C.E. inscription on an ossuary found in October 1902 in 
a cave on Mt. Scopus in Jerusalem (“the Cave of Nicanor”). 
The Greek inscription reads: “the remains of the children of 
Nicanor of Alexandria who made the doors.” Nicanor’s name 
also appears in a Hebrew inscription as well. Nicanor’s gift 
was so well known that no additional explanation was neces- 
sary. Nicanor was an Alexandrian, though he may have gone 
to live in Jerusalem. It seems more likely, however, that his re- 
mains were brought from Alexandria to Jerusalem, where he 
had a family tomb. The ossuary mentioning Nicanor is now 
in the collections of the British Museum. Klein (1920; see also 
Tal 2002) expressed certainty that the Nicanor of the ossuary 
was the same as the Nicanor who made the set of gates of the 
Temple according to rabbinic sources; Schwartz (1991), how- 
ever, has expressed some doubts about this. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Graetz, in: MGWJ, 25 (1876), 434f. A. 
Buechler, in: QR, 11 (1898/99), 46-63; W. Dittenberger, Orientis 
Graeci Inscriptiones Selectae, 2 (1905), 295f., no. 519; E. Schuerer, 
in: ZNw, 7 (1906), 54ff.; O. Holtzmann, ibid., 9 (1908), 71-74; idem 
(ed.), Die Mischna Middot (1913); H. Vincent and F.M. Abel, Jéru- 
salem, 2 (1914), 45ff.; S. Klein, Juedisch-palaestinisches Corpus In- 
scriptionum (1920), 17f., no. 9; Supplementum Epigraphicum Grae- 
cum, 8 (1937), 30, no. 200; Frey, Corpus, 2 (1952), 261f., no. 1256; M. 
Avi-Yonah, Sefer Yerushalayim, 1 (1956), 412; E. Wiesenberg, in: JJs, 
3 (1952), 14-29; E. Bammel, ibid., 7 (1956), 77-78; A. Schalit, Koenig 
Herodes, 1 (1969), 389ff. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Dickson, “The 
Tomb of Nicanor of Alexandria, in: PEFQst (1903), 326-31; C. Cler- 
mont-Ganneau, “The ‘Gate of Nicanor’ in the Temple of Jerusalem,” 
in: PEFQSt (1903), 125-31; R.A.S. Macalister, “Further Observations 
on the Ossuary of Nicanor of Alexandria, in: PEFQSt (1905), 253-573 
R.D. Barnett, Illustrations of Old Testament History (1977), 93-94; J. 
Schwartz, “Once More on the Nicanor Gate,” in: HUCA, 62 (1991), 
245-83; T. Ilan, Lexicon of Jewish names in Late Antiquity. Part 1: 
Palestine 330 B.C.E.-200 C.E. (2002), 297-98; D.M. Jacobson, “Co- 
rinthian Bronze and the Gold of the Alchemists,” in: Gold Bulletin, 


33 (2) (2000), 60-66. 
[Uriel Rappaport / Shimon Gibson (24 ed.)] 


NICARAGUA, Central American republic. Although some 
Jews settled in Nicaragua in the 19" century, a new commu- 
nity was founded by Jews who arrived from Eastern Europe 
after 1929. They established the Congregacion Israelita de Ni- 
caragua, the most important Jewish association in the coun- 
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try. The majority of the Jews lived in Managua and engaged 
in commerce, industry, and agriculture; the few who lived in 
the interior also engaged in agriculture and commercial rep- 
resentation. The congregation maintained close ties with Jew- 
ish institutions abroad. All the women in the community be- 
longed to *w1zo, which had been active in the country since 
1941. Since 1935 the congregation had its own cemetery and, 
since 1964, its own synagogue in Managua. Services were held 
on the Sabbath and on all festivals, and rabbis from abroad 


were invited to officiate. 
[Leonardo Hellemberg] 


The community peaked in 1972 with 250 Jews, most living 
in the capital Managua, but after the disastrous earthquake of 
December 1972 many Jews emigrated. In 1978, the synagogue 
in Managua was attacked by five Sandinistas guerrilla fighters. 
The Sandinista government, which ruled from 1979 to 1990, 
took different measures against the small Jewish community, 
which culminated in the virtual expulsion of the few Jewish 
families that remained in Nicaragua and the implementation 
of antisemitic propaganda. The government sequestered the 
synagogue and other Jewish property and imprisoned the 
community leader Abraham Gorn (at age 70), who however 
managed to escape. Until 1979 there was a central Jewish or- 
ganization, but in the early 21° century only a few Jews lived 
in the country. 


Relations with Israel 
Nicaragua voted in 1947 for the UN Resolution on the parti- 
tion of Palestine, and from the establishment of the State of 
Israel very cordial relations existed between the two countries. 
Israel was represented in Managua by a nonresident ambassa- 
dor residing in Costa Rica, and Nicaragua was represented in 
Israel by a nonresident ambassador residing in Rome. Israel 
enjoyed Nicaragua's wholehearted support in the international 
arena, and Nicaragua repeatedly took steps to counteract anti- 
Israel moves in the United Nations. Israel developed a rami- 
fied program in the area of technical aid. Nicaraguan trainees 
participated in courses in Israel, mainly in the fields of agri- 
culture and community organization. Israel experts were ac- 
tive in Nicaragua in the field of agricultural settlement and 
conducted a mobile course in agricultural cooperation. In 
1969 the scope of trade reached $100,000 in Israeli exports to 
Nicaragua, mainly in synthetic fibers. In the 1970s Nicaragua 
became an anti-Israel stronghold, in Latin America and on 
the international front, particularly following the take-over 
of power by the Sandinista Junta in July 1979. In 1982 the San- 
dinista government severed diplomatic relations with Israel, 
but with the ousting of the Sandinista regime in 1990, ties 
with Israel were restored. 

[Moses Aberbach / Efraim Zadoff (2™4 ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Beller, Jews in Latin America (1969). 
°NICARCHUS (date unknown), author of a book on the Jews 


in which he says that Moses was called Alpha because of the 
many leprous spots (alphous; cf. a similar canard in *Mane- 
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tho) which he had on his body. (Alpha was an honorific title 
for senior members of the museum in Alexandria, and was 
regarded as synonymous with excellence.) 


NICE (Heb. 133), capital of the Alpes-Maritimes department, 
on the Mediterranean coast of France. The first specific men- 
tion of Jews can be found in the Statutes of Nice, enacted in 
1342 while the town belonged to Provence, which compelled 
the Jews to wear a distinguishing *badge. By 1406, when Nice 
belonged to Savoy, the community had a bailiff. In 1408 it 
owned a cemetery, and from at least 1428, a synagogue. An 
edict issued by the duke of Savoy in 1430, which was also in- 
tended for the Jews of Turin, protected the Jews from forced 
baptism, while imposing a series of prohibitions (on money- 
lending, on interest, etc.) and obligations (confining Jewish 
residence to a separate quarter, the Giudaria, etc.). In 1449, a 
Jew was authorized to settle there and charge a rate of 20% in- 
terest. In 1499, Jews expelled from the island of Rhodes were 
permitted to settle in Nice. From 1551, the Jews were placed un- 
der the jurisdiction of a Conservator (except in cases of crimes 
and offenses committed against the Catholic religion) and 
were allowed to engage freely in moneylending. In the same 
period, Jews in Nice also engaged in commerce and could 
practice medicine freely. Beginning in 1648, many newcom- 
ers of “Portuguese” origin (*Marranos) from Italy and Hol- 
land, attracted by the free port edict, which expressly favored 
the Jews with numerous privileges, joined the “old Nissards.” 
Twenty years later, many Jews began arriving from Oran (Al- 
geria), often bringing with them their slaves. The newcomers, 
who settled outside the ghetto, were accorded full rights in the 
existing community institutions without having to contribute 
toward its upkeep. The Jewish community of Nice, which had 
been affiliated to that of Turin, became separated from it from 
the beginning of the 17 century. The fusion of the diverse 
groups of Jews was achieved slowly. At the same time, the au- 
thorities allowed the legal differences, which had benefited 
some groups and disadvantaged others, to become obsolete. 
In particular, beginning in 1732, every Jew was obliged to live 
in the Jewish quarter, the Rue Giudaria (the present Rue Ben- 
oit Brunice). The community, known as Universita, was led by 
massari-parnassim, deputies, councillors, and a treasurer. The 
Jews of Nice conversed in Judéo-Nic¢ois, a mixture of the lo- 
cal dialect and Hebrew. The temporary reunion of Nice with 
France from 1792 to 1814 brought emancipation to the Jews, 
but they lost their rights after the restoration of Sardinian ad- 
ministration. In 1828, for example, they were ordered to re- 
turn to the ghetto, and it was only in 1848 that emancipation 
was finally guaranteed. The annexation of Nice by France in 
1860 did not result in further changes in the social and eco- 
nomic situation of the Jews. The number of Jews did not grow 
substantially during the 19" century. In 1808, the population 
was approximately 300. In 1909, there were 500 out of a total 
population of 95,000, and the number did not substantially 
change up to World War 11. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz / David Weinberg (2"4 ed.)] 
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Holocaust and Contemporary Period 

During World War 11 Nice came under Italian control, which 
was far less severe than the German occupation. As a result, 
thousands of Jews took refuge there. For a while, the city 
became an important center for various Jewish organiza- 
tions, especially after the landing of the Allies in North Af- 
rica (November 1942). When the Italians signed the armi- 
stice with the Allies, however, German troops invaded the 
former Italian zone (Sept. 8, 1943) and initiated brutal raids. 
Alois Brunner, the ss official for Jewish affairs, was placed 
at the head of units formed to search out Jews. Within five 
months, 5,000 Jews were caught and deported from Nice and 
surrounding areas. A great number of others were martyred 
in the city itself. The courage displayed by the resistance and 
Jewish youth movements, however, along with the sympa- 
thy of the vast majority of the population and clergy, helped 
save thousands who were either hidden or were helped to 
escape. 

After the liberation several hundred Jews, including 
original inhabitants of Nice and refugees, reestablished the 
community. With the influx of Jews from North Africa in the 
1960s, the Jewish population in Nice and the vicinity increased 
from 2,000 to 20,000 by 1969. An estimate of the number of 
Jews in 1987 in Nice suggested that the population had not 
changed appreciably since then. The community has two main 
synagogues (Ashkenazi and Sephardi) and boasts a variety 
of Jewish institutions, including restaurants, butchers, and a 
mikveh, The Musée Marc Chagall, containing the painter’s ma- 
jor works on biblical themes, is situated in Nice. 

[Georges Levitte / David Weinberg (24 ed.)] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 393f.; H. Meiss, A travers 
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eté de Lettres des Alpes-Maritimes, 3 (1875), 242ff.; Giordan, ibid., 46 
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Guide (2002), 73. 


°NICHOLAS, name of five popes. 

NICHOLAS II! (Giovanni Gaetano Orsini), pope 1277-80. 
During his brief reign Nicholas displayed a considerable zeal 
for the conversion of the Jews. His bull Vineam sorce encour- 
aged conversion through “sermons and other means.’ Copies 
of the document were sent (1278-79) to the *Franciscans and 
provincial priors of the *Dominicans in various provinces. 
Concurrently, however, he renewed the decisions of his pre- 
decessors forbidding the forcible baptism of Jews and pro- 
tecting them from attacks by Christians. Nevertheless, sev- 
eral *Church councils and synods legislated against the free 
intercourse of Jews and Christians. It is not clear whether it 
was the supposed hostility of Nicholas or his mildness to- 
ward the Jews which prompted Abraham b. Samuel *Abulafia 
to announce his intention of visiting the pope to demand the 
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release of captive Jews. (When he arrived, however, the pope 
was already on his deathbed.) 

NICHOLAS Iv (Girolamo Masci), pope 1288-92. Like 
many medieval popes, Nicholas 1v displayed a mixed atti- 
tude toward the Jews. On the one hand, he issued various in- 
structions (1288) to the inquisitors to proceed against *Con- 
versos and he renewed earlier legislation concerning the Jews 
in Portugal, compelling them to wear a *badge. On the other 
hand, he specifically protected the Jews of Rome from being 
molested by Christians (January 1291). He wrote to Emperor 
*Rudolph (Aug. 29, 1288) requesting the release of *Meir b. Ba- 
ruch of Rothenburg from prison. There is a belief that he en- 
listed the services of the Jewish physician and scholar Isaac b. 
Mordecai Maestro Gaio, who also attended Boniface vim and 
who was the first of the Italian Jewish papal physicians. 

NICHOLAS V (Tommaso Parentucelli), pope 1447-55. The 
attitude toward the Jews of this otherwise enlightened pontiff 
might be characterized as cruelty tempered by a certain mod- 
eration. Soon after his election, under the malign influence of 
John of *Capistrano, he revived the persecutory legislation of 
his predecessor, *Eugenius Iv. Originally framed for Castile 
and Leon, this legislation was applied en bloc to Italy. Several 
subsequent edicts, based generally on those of Eugenius, im- 
posed very severe restrictions on Jewish life. Nevertheless, 
while urging strong measures against Crypto-Jews, Nicholas 
insisted on the complete equality of New and Old Christians. 
After a protest by Emperor Frederick 111, Nicholas reversed 
anti-Jewish legislation adopted by various German synods, 
and he also granted Borso, duke of *Ferrara, complete freedom 
to allow Jews to reside in his states and operate banks (1451). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.A. Synan, Popes and Jews in the Middle 
Ages (1965), 119 ff., 122f., 138f.; I. Loeb, in: REJ, 1 (1880), 115ff.; U. Rob- 
ert, ibid., 3 (1881), 219f.; 4 (1882), 94f; D. Kaufmann, ibid., 20 (1890), 
35f., 48ff.; S. Grayzel, The Church and the Jews in the x111'* Century 


(1966), index. 
[Nicholas de Lange] 


"NICHOLAS, name of two Russian czars. 

NICHOLAS I, czar of Russia from 1825 to 1855. His reign 
was marked by a general reaction, the persecution of liberal 
elements in the country, and the oppression of religious and 
national minorities. Nicholas 1 regarded the Jews as a harmful 
alien group whose unity should be destroyed so that it would 
become completely assimilated within the Russian people. To 
achieve this, he adopted many measures. The first, which left 
its imprint on the whole of his Jewish policy, was the introduc- 
tion of compulsory military service for the Jews (1827). This 
was accompanied by the seizure of Jewish children, who were 
to be educated in the schools for soldiers’ children in the spirit 
of the Christian religion (see *Cantonists). The area of the Pale 
of *Settlement was reduced and the Jews were expelled from 
*Kiev, *Sevastopol, and *Nikolayev. There was also a sugges- 
tion that they be expelled from within 50 versts of the border. 
On the other hand, the government encouraged renewed agri- 
cultural settlement of the Jews in southern Russia and around 
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their townlets, exempting the settlers from military service. 
The government of Nicholas 1 supported the maskilim in 
their struggle against Orthodoxy. Under the influence of the 
maskilim, a severe censorship was imposed on Jewish books, 
their publication being authorized at two presses only, in 
*Vilna and *Zhitomir. During the 1840s the government set 
out to develop the network of Jewish government schools, 
particularly the rabbinical seminaries of Vilna and Zhitomir, 
which offered a general education in addition to a Jewish ed- 
ucation in the spirit of the *Haskalah. At the end of the 1840s, 
the Jews were forbidden to wear their traditional garb. 

Toward the close of Nicholas’ reign the “classification” 
(razbor) of the Jews into “useful” (merchants, craftsmen, ag- 
ricultural workers) and “non-useful” persons was proposed. 
Severe repressive measures were to be adopted against the 
“non-useful” - principally the intensification of conscription. 
This project was interrupted by the death of Nicholas 1, which 
also resulted in the abolition of the special conscription of 
Jews and in other alleviations. Of the hundreds of anti-Jewish 
laws which were passed during his reign, the most important 
for the Jews were the Jewish statutes of 1835 and 1844 (which 
officially abolished the Jewish communities and introduced 
the status of *kazyonny ravvin). In the memory of the Jewish 
people, the reign of Nicholas 1 is regarded, especially because 
of the Cantonists decree, as one of the darkest periods in the 
history of the Jews in czarist Russia. 

NICHOLAS 11, Russian czar from 1894 to 1917. His reign 
was marked by a violent struggle against the revolutionary 
movement, the war against Japan (1904), which was followed by 
the first Russian Revolution (1905-06), and Russia's participa- 
tion (1914-17) in World War 1, which culminated in the Revo- 
lution of the spring of 1917 and the removal of Nicholas 1 from 
the throne. At the outset of his reign the Jews, like other Russian 
circles, hoped that the new czar would change the extreme reac- 
tionary and antisemitic policy of his father *Alexander 111. This 
hope was, however, soon disappointed. The czar, whose edu- 
cation at the hands of Constantine *Pobedonostsev had made 
him an indubitable Jew-hater, regarded the Jews as the princi- 
pal factor in the Russian revolutionary movement. He favored 
antisemitic statesmen, rejected any attempt to change the anti- 
Jewish laws in spite of the advice of some of the leading states- 
men of his court (such as S. *Witte and P. Stolypin), and took 
under his aegis the violent antisemitic movement, “*Union of 
Russian People” (popularly known as the “Black Hundreds”), 
and other organizations formed in reaction to the liberal and 
revolutionary organizations. The pogroms against the Jews, 
which were at first due to the free hand given to anti-Jewish 
incitement and the rioters, were later directly perpetrated by 
the police and the army, as part of the campaign against the 
revolution. The *Beilis blood libel trial at Kiev, which was de- 
signed to set off renewed persecutions of the Jews, was inspired 
by the czar. Although no new anti-Jewish laws were passed dur- 
ing the reign of Nicholas 11, the administrative pressure which 
accompanied the pogroms encouraged hundreds of thousands 
of Jews to emigrate to the U.S. and elsewhere. 
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Tsars and Soviets (1964). 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


"NICHOLAS, EDWARD, author of a famous 17‘-century 
plea in favor of the resettlement of the Jews in England. En- 
titled An Apology for the Honourable Nation of the Jews, and 
all the Sons of Israel, and published in London in 1648, it was 
translated into Spanish, perhaps by *Manasseh Ben Israel, 
and made a profound impression. However, since the author 
is otherwise unknown, there is reason to believe that the pub- 
lication was inspired or even written by a Jew. Its theme was 
that England should make amends for her former maltreat- 
ment of the Jews by readmitting them to the country. Some 
scholars believe that its actual author was Rev. Henry Jessey 
(1601-1663), a philo-semitic Nonconformist minister. Little is 
known about Edward Nicholas himself beyond the fact that he 
was apparently a young man reading for the bar in 1648. He is 
sometimes confused with Sir Edward Nicholas (1593-1669), a 
government official who was in exile with Charles 11 in 1648, 
but this man was 55 when An Apology appeared. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, England, 153, 286; Roth, in: V.D. Lip- 
man (ed.), The Centuries of Anglo-Jewish History (1961), 3. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: E. Samuel, “Oliver Cromwell and the Re-admission of 
the Jews to England in 1656,’ in: idem., At the Ends of the Earth: Essays 
on the History of the Jews in England and Portugal (2004), 180. 


[Vivian David Lipman / William D. Rubinstein (274 ed.)] 


°NICHOLAS DE LYRE (incorrectly Lyra; c. 1270-(not 
before)1349), Bible commentator and theologian. A 15'®-cen- 
tury allegation of his Jewish extraction lacks all basis. Born in 
Lyre, near Evreux, Normandy, Nicholas joined the Franciscan 
Order at Verneuil (c. 1291) and subsequently studied in Paris. 
He held the position of professor of theology at the Sorbonne 
until he was appointed Franciscan provincial of Burgundy in 
1325. He wrote controversial studies against Judaism (e.g., De 
Messia ... ad Judaei argumenta, De diversis contra Judaeos ...) 
and produced a commentary on Peter Lombard’s Sentences, 
which, together with the Bible, constituted the basis of West- 
ern theological studies. His importance, however, lies in Pos- 
tillae Perpetuae, which he composed from 1322 to 1330 (pub- 
lished in Rome, 1471-72). 

These works form a continuous commentary on the 
entire Bible, with priority accorded to the literal meaning, 
while other senses (“moralitates”) are relegated to 35 substan- 
tial appendixes. The Postillae constitute the first Christian 
Bible commentary to be printed. The literalist approach led 
Nicholas to *Rashi, whom he often cites by name (Salomo). 
In this he had been anticipated by the Victorine scholars, 
especially by *Andrew of Saint Victor whom he quotes (G. 
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Calandra, De... Andreae Victorini... in Ecclesiasten (1948), 
83-85). However, Nicholas, who records his perusal of a con- 
troversial tract hebraice scriptus (“written in Hebrew’; see 
Hailperin in bibl., p. 140), used Rashi directly as well. In ad- 
dition he read some rabbinic material in Raymond *Marti- 
nis Pugio Fidei. Soon after his death, Nicholas’ Postillae were 
available in virtually every library in western Christendom. 
Nicholas had abiding influence (Hailperin, p. 282f.). Wycliffe 
acknowledged his indebtedness to Nicholas in his (later) Eng- 
lish version of the Bible (c. 1388). *Luther was particularly 
dependent on him, especially on Genesis. In his commen- 
tary to Daniel, Abrabanel controverts Nicholas’ christological 
exegesis. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Wadding, Scriptores Ordinis Minorum 
(1967), 178-9; R. Bellarmin, De Scriptoribus Ecclesiasticis (1613), 213 
(list of works); Catholic Encylopedia, 11 (1913), 63 (incl. bibl.); JE, 8 
(1904), 231; EJ, 10 (1934), 1263; B. Smalley, The Study of the Bible in the 
Middle Ages (19527), 185, 355; G.W.H. Lampe (ed.), The History of the 
Bible in the West, 2 (1969), 219; H. Hailperin, Rashi and the Christian 


Scholars (1963), passim. 
[Raphael Loewe] 


"NICHOLAS OF DAMASCUS (b. c. 64 B.c.E.), Greek histo- 
rian, peripatetic philosopher, orator, dramatist, and statesman. 
Nicholas came from a distinguished family in *Damascus, 
where his father, Antipater, occupied a prominent position 
and was proud of his origin. For a time he was in the service 
of Antony and Cleopatra, acting as their children’s instructor. 
Later he joined the court of *Herod whose confidant he be- 
came, instructing him also in philosophy and rhetoric. It was 
at Herod's instigation that he wrote his Universal History (see 
below). Nicholas’ fame as a writer and an intellectual, his out- 
standing talents as an orator, and his connections with lead- 
ing Romans equipped him to undertake delicate diplomatic 
tasks. He acted as Herod’s representative to Marcus *Agrippa 
in 14 B.C.E., when the Jews of Asia Minor submitted their 
complaints against the inhabitants of the Greek cities (Jos., 
Ant., 16:29-58). He also interceded with ‘Augustus on behalf 
of Herod when the latter had lost favor in Rome due to his ag- 
gressive action against the Arabs in 8 B.c.£. (ibid., 16:335-55). 
Nicholas exercised great influence on Herod's internal policy. 
According to his own testimony, he was a consistent opponent 
of *Antipater, Herod's eldest son, and helped to get rid of him 
(ibid., 17:106-21). Even after Herod’s death, Nicholas remained 
loyal to him: he traveled to Rome in 4B.c.£., with *Archelaus, 
Herod's son, to obtain Augustus’ confirmation of Herod’s will 
and to defend the name of the dead king and the interests of 
Archelaus against the charges brought by representatives of 
the Jewish nation (ibid., 240-8). At the same time Nicholas 
persuaded Archelaus not to oppose the granting of indepen- 
dence to the Hellenistic cities on the borders of Herod’s former 
kingdom. On this occasion, too, Nicholas’ efforts were suc- 
cessful, and Augustus confirmed Herod’s will in broad out- 
line. This was Nicholas’ last active intervention in the affairs 
of Judea. He apparently stayed on in Rome. 

The most famous of Nicholas’ many writings was his His- 
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toria Universalis in 144 books, in which events are described in 
greater detail the nearer they approach the days of the author. 
Those in which he was personally involved are given special 
treatment. Nicholas’ intervention on behalf of the Jews of Asia 
Minor is described in books 123 and 124 (Jos., Ant., 12:126-7). 
He also wrote an autobiography, the contents of which corre- 
spond to some extent to the last books of the history, as well as 
a biography of Augustus. Nicholas used to provide Augustus 
with a choice variety of dates from his estate, which Augus- 
tus called after him (Athenaeus 14:652). They are possibly the 
dates referred to in rabbinical literature (Av. Zar. 146; Num. 
R. 3:1) as “Nikolaos.” Nicholas’ history is no longer extant, ex- 
cept for lengthy excerpts, particularly those dealing with most 
ancient times, preserved in the compilations of Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus, the 10''-century Byzantine emperor. Shorter 
extracts have been preserved in the works of Josephus, Ath- 
enaeus, Stephanus of Byzantium, and others. 

Nicholas’ connections with Herod, his acquaintance 
with the Jews, and his defense of them on several occasions 
precluded him from adopting a contemptuous attitude to- 
ward the ancient Jewish tradition, as did most Greek and 
Roman writers. Thus he reveals a tendency to combine the 
Damascene-Syrian with the biblical-Jewish traditions. In the 
fourth book of his history he deals sympathetically with the 
personality of Abraham (Jos., Ant., 1:159), whom he depicts 
as a foreigner who came at the head of an army from the land 
of the Chaldees to Damascus, where he reigned as king and 
from which he later migrated with his people to the land of 
Canaan. The name of Abram, says Nicholas, is still honored 
in the region of Damascus. In the same book of his history he 
refers to the biblical account of the wars between Israel and 
Aram in the days of David as well as after the division of the 
kingdom (ibid., 7:101-3). Among pre-Christian Greek writers, 
Nicholas is the only one to mention David. He recalls the bib- 
lical tradition when referring, in the 96» book of his history, 
to the Flood, and mentions that “Moses, the Jewish legislator, 
wrote” (ibid., 1:95). To judge from these fragments, Nicholas’ 
interest in Jewish history is due chiefly to Jewish connections 
with his native city, Damascus; it seems unlikely that he was 
a major source for the early books of Josephus’ Antiquities 
which parallel the Bible. 

In regard to Jewish history in the period of the Second 
Temple, he describes the actions of *Antiochus Epiphanes 
against the Jews (Jos., Apion, 2:83-84) and is quoted by Jose- 
phus a number of times verbatim. Josephus was perhaps nat- 
urally attracted to the work of a man who, like himself, had 
written an autobiography defending himself against charges 
of time-serving. Nicholas’ Universal History provided the ba- 
sis of Josephus’ description of Herod’s kingdom in The Jewish 
War (book 1) and Antiquities (books 15-17). As is to be ex- 
pected from a courtier and collaborator in the policy of the 
king, Nicholas’ books about Herod are a panegyric upon him. 
Marked by their dramatic tension and replete with pathetic 
descriptions, these books are written in a spirit of open hos- 
tility toward Antipater, the son of Herod and Nicholas’ mor- 
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tal enemy. These characteristics are also notable in Josephus’ 
account, except that in the Antiquities Josephus makes a con- 
scious effort to free himself from the panegyrical approach of 
Nicholas. Josephus’ dependence on Nicholas is further shown 
by a comparison between his account and the excerpts pre- 
served in Nicholas’ autobiography, and by the fact that for the 
period no longer covered by Nicholas’ work (after 4 B.c.£.) 
Josephus’ narrative is meager. The description, too, of the Has- 
monean kingdom in Josephus’ two works is chiefly derived 
from Nicholas’ history, a conclusion that necessarily follows 
from the non-Jewish viewpoint that generally characterizes 
this description. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Hoelscher, Die Quellen des Josephus... 
(1904), 17ff.; Schuerer, Hist, index; F. Jacoby (ed.), Die Fragmente der 
griechischen Historiker, 2B Texts (1926), 324-430; 2A Commentary 
(1926), 29-91; R.J.H. Shutt, Studies in Josephus (1961), 79-92; B.Z. 
Wacholder, Nicholas of Damascus (1962). 


[Menahem Stern] 


NICHOLS, JACK (1921- ), Canadian painter, draftsman, 
printmaker, educator. Born in Montreal, Nichols is one of the 
best-known official Canadian World War 11 artists. Unable to 
afford traditional schooling, he was mainly self-taught. How- 
ever, he occasionally worked with the Montreal artists Louis 
Muhlstock and Frederick Varley, and considered the former 
his mentor. After he enlisted in the Merchant Navy in the fall 
of 1943, the National Gallery of Canada commissioned him 
to produce drawings during his service on Caribbean-bound 
ships. In 1944, he was appointed an official war artist with the 
rank of lieutenant in the Royal Canadian Naval Reserve. Nich- 
ols witnessed the D-Day landing, and traveled on a number of 
warships, including the HMcs Iroquois, which together with 
British warships destroyed a German convoy as it attempted to 
evacuate the town of Brest in 1944. Nichols depicted this event 
in at least two compositions: the drawing Men on H.M.c.8. Ir- 
oquois at Action Stations represents a crowd of Canadian sol- 
diers and their varying reactions to the violence at sea. Action 
Aboard His Majesty’s Canadian Ship Iroquois again represents 
a dense mass of soldiers, three of whose massively muscled 
arms seem to press against the picture plane, while other sail- 
ors ready weapons in the background. Nichols’ characteristi- 
cally dark palette and his attention to facial expressions con- 
veying fear, anguish, and suffering draw the viewer's attention 
to the vulnerability of his subjects as they face their mortality. 
One of Nichols’ most famous paintings, the expressionistically 
rendered Drowning Sailor, depicts the screaming anguish of a 
seaman desperately trying to extricate himself from the mael- 
strom of water encircling him. Many of Nichols’ compositions 
have Christian overtones. For example, Ammunition Passer is 
reminiscent of traditional depictions of Christ carrying the 
Cross. The oil painting Taking Survivors on Board portrays a 
prone man supported by another figure in a position which 
recalls a Pieta. At the time he left the navy in 1946, Nichols 
had created 20 works on paper and nine oil paintings. In 1947, 
Nichols won a Guggenheim fellowship which enabled him to 
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paint and study printmaking in different parts of the United 
States. He taught at the Vancouver School of Art in 1948. In 
1952, he garnered a prize at the Second International Exhibi- 
tion of Drawing and Engraving in Lugano, Switzerland. Six 
years later, his lithographs were displayed at the Venice Bi- 
ennale. Nichols lived and worked in Toronto. The artist had 
exhibitions at the Ellen Gallery at Concordia University, the 
McCord Museum, Montreal, the MacKenzie Art Gallery, Sas- 
katchewan, and the Vancouver Art Gallery, among other ven- 
ues. His work is owned by the Canadian War Museum, Ottawa 
and the Canadian War Records Collection. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Brandon, “Emotion as Document: Death 
and Dying in the Second World War Art of Jack Nichols,” in: Mate- 
rial History Review, 48 (Fall 1998), 123-30; D.F. Oliver, Canvas of War: 
Painting the Canadian Experience, 1914 to 1945 (2000). 


[Nancy Buchwald (2"4 ed.)] 


NICHOLS, MIKE (Michael Igor Peschkowsky; 1931-_), U.S. 
comedian and director. Born in Berlin, Nichols and his fam- 
ily fled Germany in 1939. Educated at the University of Chi- 
cago, he studied for a time with Lee Strasberg in New York. 
Nichols was one of the founders of The Compass, an off-cam- 
pus theater group, later forming the Second City Improvisa- 
tional company in Chicago. He toured in cabaret with Elaine 
May (see * Theater) from 1954, and in 1960 they presented An 
Evening with Mike Nichols and Elaine May on Broadway, for 
which they won a Grammy for Best Comedy Performance 
(1961). 

In 1961 Nichols turned to acting on his own, and then 
directed a series of successful plays on Broadway. Among 
them were Barefoot in the Park (Tony Award, 1963), The Knack 
(1964), Luv (Tony Award, 1964), The Odd Couple (Tony Award, 
1965), The Apple Tree (1966), The Little Foxes (1967), Plaza Suite 
(Tony Award, 1968), The Prisoner of Second Avenue (Tony 
Award, 1971), Uncle Vanya (1973), Streamers (1976), Come- 
dians (1976), Annie (producer, Tony Award, 1977), The Gin 
Game (1977), The Real Thing (two Tony Awards, 1984), Hur- 
lyburly (1984), and Spamalot (Tony Award, 2005). Turning to 
movies, he directed the film version of Who’ Afraid of Vir- 
ginia Woolf? (Oscar nomination for Best Director, 1966); The 
Graduate (Academy Award for Best Director, 1967); Catch- 
22 (1969); The Day of the Dolphin (1973); The Fortune (1975); 
Gilda Live (1980); Silkwood (Oscar nomination for Best Direc- 
tor, 1983); Heartburn (1986); Biloxi Blues (1988); Working Girl 
(Oscar nomination for Best Director, 1988); Postcards from the 
Edge (1990); Regarding Henry (1991); Wolf (1994); The Birdcage 
(plus screenplay, 1995); Primary Colors (1998); What Planet 
Are You From? (2000); the Emmy award-winning Tv movie 
Wit (2001); the Emmy award-winning Tv miniseries Angels 
in America (2003); and Closer (2004). 

Nichols is one of a handful of celebrities to have gar- 
nered the coveted quartet of an Oscar, an Emmy, a Tony, and 
a Grammy. 

In 2003 he was one of the recipients of the Kennedy Cen- 
ter Honors. He is chairman emeritus of the non-profit orga- 
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nization Friends in Deed, founded in 1991 to provide support 
to those affected by life-threatening illness. 

After three divorces, Nichols has been married to news 
personality Diane Sawyer since 1988. 

Nichols wrote the books Life and Other Ways to Kill Time 
(1988); Real Men Belch Downwind (1993); and Women Are from 
Pluto, Men Are from Uranus (1996). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Schuth, Mike Nichols (1977). 

[Lee Healey and Jonathan Licht / Ruth Beloff (2"4 ed.)] 


NIDDAH (Heb. 773 “menstruating woman’; literally, “one 
who is excluded” or “expelled”). According to Jewish law, a 
man is forbidden to maintain sexual relations with his wife 
during and for some time both before and after (see below) 
her menses. Marital intimacy may resume only after the wife 
has undergone ritual immersion (see *Mikveh; *Ablution) at 
the appropriate time. These strictures of separation and ritual 
cleansing, which apply only to married Jewish women, are in- 
tended to preserve men from the ritual pollution that would 
follow from any contact with their ritually impure wives. Pro- 
cedures for calculating the intervals of time when spousal con- 
tact is forbidden rely heavily on a woman’s knowledge of the 
stages of her cycle. Fidelity to the rules of marital separation, 
self-examination, and expedient immersion comprise one of 
the three areas of ritual obligations specifically incumbent on 
women (together with *hallah, separating a part of the dough 
used to make Sabbath loaves, and hadlakah, kindling Sabbath 
lights (see *Candles)). Jewish girls were traditionally taught to 
comply strictly and promptly with hilkhot niddah, the regula- 
tions pertaining to the menstruating woman. 

The laws relating to the niddah comprise some of the 
most fundamental principles of the halakhic system. They also 
constitute one of the few remnants of biblical regulations per- 
taining to ritual impurities that survived in Jewish life follow- 
ing the destruction of the Second Temple. Among the most 
difficult and intricate in the entire range of the halakhah, these 
laws are elucidated in a lengthy and detailed tractate of the 
same name devoted to the subject (see Niddah, tractate). The 
historical development of the relevant halakhot through the 
centuries is likewise extremely complicated. To decide a law 
relating to a niddah demands, besides a profound knowledge 
of the halakhah, experience in various medical matters, and 
at times also the ability to assume the grave responsibility of 
disqualifying a woman from pursuing a normal married life 
and of — at times — separating her forever from her husband. 
In every generation and in every place there have generally 
been men, referred to in the Talmud simply as “sages,” who 
specialized in the subject, as did eminent tannaim and amo- 
raim, to whom particularly difficult questions were sent, even 
from remote places, together with specimens of blood (Nid. 
20b). In brief, the halakhah as at present codified is that sexual 
intercourse (and any other intimacies which may lead to it) is 
forbidden from the time the woman expects her menses un- 
til seven “clean” or “white” days (i.e., days on which no blood 
whatsoever is seen) have elapsed. For this purpose a mini- 
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mum of five days is fixed for the menses themselves. Thus the 
minimum period of abstention from marital intimacies is 12 
days. On the evening of the seventh day without sign of blood 
the woman immerses herself in a *mikveh and normal mari- 
tal relations are resumed until the next menses are expected. 
Any bleeding in ensuing days is considered as menstrual and 
requires a waiting period of seven “white” days (see below). 
The laws of niddah are codified in the Shulhan Arukh, Yoreh 
Deah, 183-200. 


In the Bible 

A detailed discussion is devoted to the niddah as part of the 
general “law of him that hath an issue” (Lev. 15:19-32), within 
the framework of the many laws of ritual purity and impurity 
whose main purpose was to preserve the purity of the sanc- 
tuary and its precincts. To this aspect the Bible adds a further 
prohibition against sexual intercourse with a menstruating 
woman, the punishment for which is karet for both the man 
and the woman (ibid. 20:18). While this prohibition at present 
constitutes the main feature of the niddah, in the Bible it is the 
former context that is the decisive factor. According to the lit- 
eral meaning of the biblical passages, most of which are, how- 
ever, unclear, the law is thus: A woman who discerns blood 
within and up to a period of seven days is ritually “impure” 
(temeah) for those seven days from the time the blood first 
appears. On the eighth day - if she sees no further blood - she 
is “pure” (tehorah). Whoever touches her or anything she sits 
or lies on during the week of her “uncleanness” is “unclean 
until the evening” and must bathe himself in water and wash 
his clothes. One who has sexual intercourse with a menstru- 
ant is unclean for seven days, since she transfers her condition 
of ritual impurity to him (“and her impurity is upon him”). If 
however, a woman sees blood for more than seven days, she 
becomes a zavah (“one who has a discharge”) and is in a state 
of ritual impurity until her discharge of blood ceases. All the 
laws previously mentioned apply to her. Unlike the niddah, 
however, the zavah does not revert to her state of ritual pu- 
rity immediately after her discharge of blood stops but has 
to wait a further seven “clean” days, reckoned from the day 
she has ceased to see blood. At the conclusion of this period 
she brings “two turtle-doves, or two young pigeons” as a sac- 
rifice. Although not specifically mentioned in the Bible, the 
purification of the niddah of both the first and second types 
was undoubtedly associated with immersion in a ritual bath, 
since this is clearly stated in the Bible with respect to oth- 
ers rendered levitically impure by reason of a discharge. The 
Bible does not lay down the normal length of time between 
one menses and another. 


In the Talmud 

On the basis of the tradition of the Oral Law, the sages gave 
the biblical passages a different interpretation. Their basic as- 
sumption is that there is a fixed cycle of 18 days, comprising 
seven days of niddut (the state of being a niddah) and 11 days 
between one menses and another, this being, in the view of the 
sages, the “allotted” interval. This cycle of 18 days is counted 
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consecutively from the appearance for the first time of blood 
ina female at the age of puberty and in rare instances even ear- 
lier. A woman who sees blood on one or all of the seven days 
is ritually impure for these seven days and becomes ritually 
pure again on the eighth day on condition that she immerses 
herself in a mikveh (“ritual bath’; see also Ablution) and that 
no further blood has appeared before her immersion. If blood 
reappears on the eighth day, she is ritually impure on that day, 
immerses herself on the following morning, and waits until 
the evening. Ifno more blood is seen she is ritually pure; if it 
is seen, she has to adopt the same procedure on the next day. 
If after the conclusion of the seventh day blood is discerned 
on three consecutive or non-consecutive days during the 11 
days between one menses and another, the woman becomes a 
zavah and has to count seven “clean” or “white” days, as stated 
above. If, however, she passes the 11 or at least nine of the days 
between one menses and another in a state of ritual purity, 
she reverts to the beginning of a new cycle and any blood 
that she may see during the subsequent seven days does not 
necessitate seven “white” days. These 11 days are a traditional 
law ascribed to Moses (“Halakhah le-Moshe mi-Sinai”). Any 
blood appearing during the interval between one menses and 
another — on the conclusion of the above-mentioned cycle of 
7+11 days — is due to a discharge that requires seven “white” 
days. This cycle commences from the day blood appeared for 
the first time and no longer depends on the appearance or 
nonappearance of blood: the seven days are “appropriate” for 
blood of menstruation, the 11 days for blood of a discharge, 
and only childbirth interrupts this automatic reckoning (see 
below). Such is the basic law; however, as early as the end of 
the tannaitic period, Jewish women were accustomed to ob- 
serve seven “white” days for any spot of blood they observed 
that was as large as a mustard seed (see below). 

The problem that arises if a woman does not examine 
herself during the days when she is in a state of ritual purity 
and suddenly sees blood is dependent on the tannaitic contro- 
versy over whether the laws of fixed menses are of biblical or 
rabbinical authority. In the former instance, the woman auto- 
matically reverts to her state of ritual impurity retrospectively 
from the beginning of her fixed menses unless she has exam- 
ined herself and found no blood, whereas in the latter case she 
is ritually pure until she physically feels the movement of, or 
sees, blood. In any event it is halakhically of great importance 
that a woman knows the dates of her menses, since she has to 
refrain from sexual intercourse near their onset, so that they 
should not come on during sexual intercourse. In the tractate 
Niddah the various types of menses, the way in which they 
are fixed, and their halakhic significance form the subject of 
extensive talmudic discussion. 

The sages distinguished among several types of blood, 
some ritually pure, others ritually impure, that issue from a 
woman, the distinction being based on the different sources 
of the blood in the womb. However, since modern knowledge 
of a woman's anatomy and physiology does not accord with 
the sages’ assumptions, their statements are not clear. Various 
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scholars have unsuccessfully tried to harmonize the statements 
of the sages on this subject with existing anatomical knowl- 
edge. But although the sages have given indications for dis- 
tinguishing between one type of blood and another, either by 
its appearance or by various examinations made in a woman's 
body, already in talmudic times a thorough knowledge of the 
subject was limited to experts. In consequence, the halakhah 
states that, since we are not adept in the matter, all blood ren- 
ders a woman ritually impure. A very difficult and painful 
question concerns instances of a discharge of blood which is 
due to an external cause, as for example, an internal wound, 
but cannot definitely be identified as such. This problem was 
particularly formidable so long as its solution depended on 
halakhic discussions among the sages and not on a clear, ob- 
jective medical examination. A more general distinction is 
made between a woman's blood and her other discharges 
which are not blood and hence do not render her ritually im- 
pure. In this instance, too, the sages have given several indi- 
cations, based mainly on the intensity of the reddishness of 
the discharge. Here it has similarly been laid down that we no 
longer possess the knowledge requisite to make a precise dis- 
tinction and hence any discharge, unless it is white or green 
(in their various shades), causes ritual impurity. Whereas now- 
adays doubt can be easily and definitely resolved, previously 
this problem, like the former one, was often one of paramount 
human significance and an obstacle to married life for not a 
few couples. Accordingly, the works of the codifiers in all pe- 
riods contain hundreds of responsa dealing with the subject 
out of a manifest desire to alleviate this hardship, though with 
a very scant possibility of doing so. 

Another problem in this category, much rarer but devoid 
of any practical solution, concerns a woman who bleeds dur- 
ing the act of sexual intercourse. This blood is assumed to be 
menstrual blood, and its regular appearance at such a time 
prevents any possibility, according to the halakhah, of a mar- 
ried life between the couple, since after several recurrences it 
is considered a permanent feature, and hence intercourse is 
prohibited from the outset. In this case the couple have to be 
divorced, particularly if the husband has not yet fulfilled the 
mitzvah of procreation. Virginal blood forms a special hal- 
akhic subject, being in principle ritually pure, for, since its 
source is an external one, it is in every respect identical with 
blood that has issued from a wound. This was the earlier hala- 
khah. Later a stricter view was taken in the matter, particu- 
larly in Babylonia, for fear that such blood might be mingled 
with menstrual blood discharged due to sexual excitement, 
and hence the couple had to keep apart from each other im- 
mediately after the first coition. In Erez Israel this stricter view 
was not common practice. In geonic times this restriction re- 
ceived, in Babylonia, the force of absolute law, but from the 
many questions addressed to the geonim, it is evident that in 
fact the prohibition did not extend throughout that country. 
The subject was still included as a section in Sefer ha-Hillu- 
kim she-Bein Benei Bavel u-Venei Erez Yisrael, compiled in 
the middle of the geonic period. With the spread of the influ- 
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ence of the Babylonian Talmud this prohibition was generally 
observed among almost all Jewish communities and was laid 
down as a halakhah in the Shulhan Arukh (£4, 193). 

An essential change in the entire laws of the niddah, 
which since talmudic times became the accepted law through- 
out Jewry, relates to the addition of the seven “clean” or “white” 
days. This change took place due to a twofold difficulty aris- 
ing from the earlier procedure: first, the lack of a reasonable 
and practical possibility of keeping a methodical, precise, and 
consecutive count of the days of menstruation and of dis- 
charge, as described above, from the first day of the appear- 
ance of blood until the end of the period of the menses; and 
secondly, the recognition that there is no real possibility of 
distinguishing with any certainty between clean and unclean 
blood, thus making the actual counting impracticable. In the 
days of Judah ha-Nasi the first regulations in this connection 
were issued, and in the middle of the amoraic period it was al- 
ready accepted as axiomatic that seven “white” days were to be 
counted for any blood seen (Nid. 66a; et al.). The essence of the 
regulation was that the days of menstruation were henceforth 
equated with those of any other discharge. To this regulation 
a further restriction was added, according to which a single 
spot of blood is treated as a regular flow also with regard to the 
necessity of counting seven “white” days. It is evident from the 
sources that originally only sexual intercourse was prohibited 
during the seven “white” days, as against the prohibition of all 
physical contact during the actual days of menstruation (see 
below). In the course of time, however, this latter prohibition 
was extended to cover the “white” days as well, which thus be- 
came further days of ritual impurity (Shab. 13a). 

Although trangressing the prohibition with regard to 
a niddah is punishable with karet, a marriage with a woman 
who is menstruating is binding, and her offspring is entirely 
legitimate, fit even for the priesthood and suffering only froma 
“taint” which is unattended by any halakhic consequences. The 
marriage ceremony of a bride who has begun menstruating 
shortly before is not postponed, even though, generally speak- 
ing, a marriage should be capable of immediate consumma- 
tion. Nevertheless, many restrictions and minutiae with regard 
to the prohibition relating to the niddah came to be observed. 
In ancient times a niddah was completely segregated, particu- 
larly in Erez Israel where the laws of purity were still in vogue 
from the time when the Temple existed. Excluded from her 
home, the niddah stayed in a special house known as “a house 
for uncleanness” (Nid. 7:4), she was called galmudah (“segre- 
gated, RH 26a), and was not allowed to adorn herself until R. 
Akiva permitted her to do so, that she might not be repulsive 
to her husband (Sifra, Mezora, 9:12). No food was eaten with 
a niddah (Tosef., Shab. 1:14) nor did she attend to her house- 
hold duties, until the stage was reached in which “during all 
the days of her menstruation she is to be segregated” (ARN A1, 
4). The origin of this segregation lies in the custom, prevalent 
in Erez Israel long after the destruction of the Second Temple, 
of eating ordinary meals prepared according to the levitical 
rules originally prescribed for sacred food. This custom did 
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not obtain prevalence in Babylonia where there was neither 
any reason for, nor any halakhic possibility of, observing ab- 
solute purity, and where accordingly all these expressions of 
the niddah’s segregation were not practiced. Thus, in Babylo- 
nia, she attended to all the needs of her household, with the 
exception of filling her husband’s cup of wine, making his bed, 
and washing him (Ket. 61a). In the latter half of the geonic pe- 
riod the geonim of Babylonia, adopting an increasingly stricter 
view with regard to the ritual impurity of the niddah, accepted 
the restrictions of the earlier scholars of Erez Israel. Related 
to the spread of the Muslim religion which was particularly 
strict in matters associated with “cleanness and uncleanness,” 
this process reflects the strong desire of the geonim not to be 
inferior in their practices to their neighbors. Nevertheless, 
Maimonides at a later stage maintained that the restriction 
imposed on the niddah to refrain from cooking, touching a 
garment, and so on, was devoid of any significance and might 
even savor of Karaism. These restrictions were generally not 
adopted in Europe where the two factors that led to their in- 
troduction in Erez Israel and Babylonia were lacking, as well as 
because of the high status enjoyed there by the Jewish woman 
in managing the affairs of her household. 

Yet it was mainly in Europe that new limitations and pro- 
hibitions were imposed on the niddah and on the members of 
her family. These measures are all contained in a small work 
entitled Baraita de-Niddah (1890), which is so strange that 
some scholars contended that it originated in a heretical Jew- 
ish sect. Where and when it was written has, up to the present, 
not been determined, although it has generally been assigned 
to the end of the geonic period. The special limitations men- 
tioned in the work include the following: The niddah is pro- 
hibited from entering synagogue, as is also her husband if he 
has been rendered impure by her in any way (by her spittle, the 
dust under her feet, and so on). She is likewise prohibited from 
kindling the Sabbath lights. One is not allowed to enquire af- 
ter her welfare or to recite a benediction in her presence. A 
priest whose wife, mother, or daughter is a niddah may not 
recite the priestly benediction in synagogue. No benefit may 
be derived from the work of a niddah, whose very utterances 
defile. From the beginning of the Rabbanite period the influ- 
ence of this work on codifiers has been particularly marked, 
and although it is generally admitted that its statements have 
no halakhic validity, they adopted its stringent measures. This 
is especially notable with regard to prohibiting a niddah from 
entering a synagogue, which gave rise to a not insignificant 
literature among the early scholars of Germany. 

This phenomenon is best understood against the back- 
ground of the various superstitions current among the Jews, 
some of which derived from the non-Jewish environment. 
These superstitions held that the breath of a niddah’s mouth 
causes harm, that her glance “is disreputable and creates a bad 
impression,’ that a menstruant’s blood proves fatal to anyone 
drinking it, and if mingled with the bloodstream produces 
pustules and boils in the newly born child. Ifa niddah looks 
for a long time in a mirror, red drops resembling blood ap- 
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pear on it. She pollutes the air in her proximity, is regarded 
as sick and even as afflicted with plague, despite the fact that 
menstruation is natural toa woman (Nahmanides, Gen. 31:35; 
Lev. 12:4, 18:19). A menstruant at the beginning of her menses 
who passes between two men causes one of them to be killed; 
she produces strife between them if she is at the end of her 
period (Pes. 111a). 


A Woman after Childbirth 

The law relating to the woman who has given birth to a child is 
stated in Leviticus 12:1-8. According to the literal meaning of 
the passage, her discharge of blood is in the same category as 
menstrual blood and hence she is in a state of ritual impurity, 
like a niddah. This extends for seven days if she bears a boy 
and for 14 days if she has a girl. In addition to this, a further 
period of 33 days in the former instance and 66 in the latter 
is laid down, these being “the days of her purification,” and 
the blood seen during that time is called “the blood of puri- 
fication.” During this period she is sexually permitted to her 
husband but may not enter the sanctuary until the days of her 
purification have ended. On their conclusion she had to bring 
the prescribed sacrifices. The law of the post-partum woman 
was preserved in this form by the sages, who, however, added 
that any blood seen during the days of her purification ren- 
ders her ritually impure, requiring immediate ritual immer- 
sion before further sexual contact with her husband. In the 
view of the sages, childbirth and the counting of the days as- 
sociated therewith annuls that of the above-mentioned 11 days 
and a new cycle of menses begins. In the geonic period the 
regulation in respect of the “white” days, previously referred 
to, was extended to include “the days of her purification,’ and 
consequently the custom obtained in Babylonia, Erez Israel, 
Spain, and North African countries that a woman who had 
given birth to a child observed seven “white” days for any 
spot of blood seen during the days of her purification. This 
extended regulation, which is wholly incompatible with the 
essential character of “the days of purification,” in that they are 
not subject to the ritual impurity that accompanies menstrua- 
tion, was not accepted in France and Germany, where sexual 
intercourse was permitted after a discharge of “blood of puri- 
fication” (see Yad, Issurei Biah, 11:6-7). The baraita in tractate 
Niddah, quoted above, mentions a yet more stringent custom 
according to which a woman is prohibited to her husband as 
a niddah for all the 40 and 80 days after the birth of a son and 
a daughter respectively, even though she has seen no blood 
during the entire period of her purification. This custom was 
regarded by Maimonides (Yad, ibid., 11:15) as “the way of her- 
etics, and is indeed practiced by the *Karaites (Anan, Sefer 
ha-Mitzvot, 19) - as also by *Beta Israel. 


Non-Jewish Women 

A non-Jewish menstruating woman does not impart ritual 
impurity (Sifra, Tazria), but there are scholars who hold that 
in ancient times this was not so - a state of affairs which ex- 
plains Bet Hillel’s statement in the Mishnah (Nid. 4:3). Fur- 
thermore, it is held that it was precisely this ancient halakhah 
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in Erez Israel, especially after the beginning of the 19» cen- 
tury, are extant in community archives abroad, as well as in 
the private archives of outstanding personalities such as Moses 
Montefiore (see I. Ben-Zvi's publications on the subject, col- 
lected in volumes 2 and 3 of his writings, Mehkarim u-Mekorot 
(“Studies and Sources”) and Shear Yashuv). 

A decisive change took place in the last quarter of the 
196 century, when the first self-supporting Jewish settlements 
were established. The new situation in which Erez Israel Jews 
found themselves was mirrored in the structure, contents, and 
organization of their archives. From the beginning the new 
settlements took care to preserve the documents, and these 
reflect not only their community life - as was the custom of 
the communities in the Diaspora — but touch upon all aspects 
of the yishuv’s life. Many settlements have succeeded in pre- 
serving a large part of their files, and documents, including 
the minutes of the meetings of their administrative bodies 
from the day of their establishment; nearly all of them have 
in their archives the files which have accumulated since the 
end of World War 1 (during which a great many documents 
were lost). These archives, however, are only in the first stage 
of their preparation for scientific study. 

The establishment of scientific historical archives, in the 
modern sense, in Erez Israel, each relating to a well-defined 
area of interest, dates back to 1933. In that year the Central 
Zionist Archives (CzA; see above and below), founded in 
Berlin in 1919, were transferred to Jerusalem, and at about the 
same time a special archive of the Labor Movement was es- 
tablished in Tel Aviv (see Labor Archives below). In 1939 the 
General (now Central) Archives for the History of the Jewish 
People (CAHJP) were set up in Jerusalem. 

The establishment of the State of Israel influenced the 
development of archives in several ways. Since the yishuv had 
now assumed full authority for the conduct of its affairs, the 
current archives (registries) which were set up by the govern- 
ment ministries and the authorities, reflect the entire range of 
the country’s life. The great aliyah movement - “The Ingath- 
ering of the Exiles” - also created the demand to gather the 
documents telling of their past history. An article by A. Bein, 
“Sources of Jewish History - a National Need” (in: Zion-New 
Judea, no. 1 (1951), 20ff.), inaugurated a systematic effort in 
this field. New state or public archives were created and ex- 
isting ones put on a firmer basis. In 1948 the Army Archives 
were founded, in 1949 the State Archives, and in 1953 the Yad 
Vashem archives. The enactment of an “Archives Law” by the 
Knesset in 1955, followed by a meeting of the Supreme Ar- 
chives Council and the appointment of a State archivist, A. 
Bein, in August 1956, provided a new legal and operational 
basis for the functioning of an organized archives system. This 
was complemented by the establishment, in 1956, of the Israel 
Archives Association, a voluntary organization designed to 
promote cooperation among the country’s archives. 

The Archives Law had the following purposes: to provide 
the legal basis for the State Archives, which in fact had been 
created six years before, and to define the scope of its author- 
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ity; to regulate the function of the registries in the government 
ministries, with special emphasis on the preservation or dis- 
posal of files; to organize and regulate the functioning of reg- 
istries and archives by the local authorities; to supervise the 
work of historical archives maintained by nongovernmental 
organizations, recognized by the government as “public ar- 
chives”; and to ensure the proper maintenance of historically 
valuable archives in private possession. The archives system 
is headed by the State archivist, who is also the head of the 
Supreme Archives Council, a body composed of representa- 
tives of government ministries and the public archives, and 
of experts in the field; the Council is a consultative body and, 
in certain instances, also serves as an appeals board. There 
are also various permanent committees assisting the State ar- 
chivist and the Council, the most important of which are: the 
permanent committee on the disposal of archival material in 
government offices and in those of local authorities; the com- 
mittee on professional terminology (relating to archives); and 
the coordination committee for public archives. 
The following archives fall under the law: 


Government Archives. The State Archives (see below) and the 
Army Archives (see below) are government controlled, with 
the latter being legally part of the State Archives, but adminis- 
tratively an independent unit under the Defense Ministry. 


Archives of Local Authorities (municipal archives). As men- 
tioned above, a great amount of files and documents have been 
accumulated in the various municipal units, which came into 
being as a result of their current operations; these archives 
represent valuable historical records, but thus far only a few 
have been organized into modern archives. Municipal ar- 
chives have been established in Jerusalem and Tel Aviv, and 
beginnings have been made in Petah Tikvah, Rehovot, Afu- 
lah, Netanyah, and Ramat ha-Sharon. More substantial prog- 
ress has been made in the organization of local archives in 
the kibbutzim. Also envisaged is the establishment of district 
archives. These would function as branches of the State Ar- 
chives and would serve as the repository of the archival ma- 
terial from settlements which do not maintain any historical 
archives of their own. 


Public Archives. These consist of the following: (1) the Cen- 
tral Zionist Archives (cz) in Jerusalem; (2) the Labor Ar- 
chives and Museum, Tel Aviv — the central archives of the 
*Histadrut, and its affiliated institutions; (3) the Central Ar- 
chives for the History of the Jewish People (caHyjp); (4) the 
Yad Vashem archives; (5) the *Weizmann Archives, Rehovot, 
established in 1951 as a part of Yad Chaim Weizmann (of spe- 
cial significance for the collection of Weizmann’s letters now 
in the course of publication); (6) the Jabotinsky Institute, Tel 
Aviv, founded in 1933 as the Betar Museum, which took its 
present name in 1947, and whose task it is to collect material 
on the life and work of *Jabotinsky, youth movements and un- 
derground organizations founded or inspired by him; (7) Bet 
Aronson in Zikhron Ya‘akov, which contains the private and 
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that led to the decree that gentiles, in general, were ritually 
impure as a result of having intercourse with their menstru- 
ating wives. Most scholars, however, hold the opposite view, 
contending that Bet Hillel’s statement refers merely to the rit- 
ual impurity conveyed by a niddah’s blood, and that it did not 
refer to the actual menstruating woman herself. It was rather 
the Hasmonean bet din which first “decreed that a Jew who 
had intercourse with a heathen woman is liable on account of 
her being a niddah” (Av. Zar. 36b), and that this decree was a 
general restriction intended to deter Jewish men from sexual 
relationships with gentile women. 


[Israel Moses Ta-Shma / Judith R. Baskin (274 ed.)] 


Aggadic Traditions 

Rabbinic aggadah stresses the seriousness of niddah regula- 
tions and encourages their observance; they are considered 
gufei Torah (“essential laws”; Avot 3:18). According to the 
Talmud, when the Romans issued decrees intended to un- 
dermine Judaism, they ordered Jews to have intercourse with 
women in a state of niddah (Mel. 17a). Midrashic homilies 
praise notable women of Israel who scrupulously prevented 
themselves and their husbands from transgressing this pro- 
hibition; these include Sarah (Gen R. 48:15) and Esther (Meg. 
13b). The sages also stressed the psychological importance of 
the enforced separations required by hilkhot niddah in sustain- 
ing romance in a married couple’s sexual relations (Nid. 31b). 
Genesis Rabbah 17:8, on the other hand, is among a number 
of midrashic sources that connects women’s three ritual ob- 
ligations, including hilkhot niddah, with women's supposed 
culpability in bringing death into the world. In several agga- 
dic texts, menstruation and niddah regulations are described 
as atonements or eternal punishments brought upon women 
to remind them of Eve’s responsibility in the death of Adam, 
and therefore in all human mortality. Avot de-Rabbi Nathan 
B 9 states that the commandments of niddah were given to 
women because “Adam was the blood of the Holy One, blessed 
be He, and Eve came and spilled it.” According to Shabbat 2:6, 
women who disregard any of these three commandments may 
die in childbirth (also ARN B 9). Such dire pronouncements 
may be part of a rabbinic polemic against non-compliance 
with hilkhot niddah. 

The rabbinic extension by a week of the length of time a 
wife and husband were to abstain from physical contact fol- 
lowing a woman’s menses indicates how seriously later formu- 
lators of rabbinic literature and Jewish social practice took the 
prospect of even accidental contact with a niddah. Evidence 
that this separation was resented by some as onerous is evi- 
dent in the statement criticizing men who are unable to wait 
until their wives’ purification: it was said that “the law con- 
cerning young trees (whose fruit is forbidden for the first three 
years — Lev. 19:23) cuts off the feet of those who have sexual 
intercourse with menstruating women” (that is, should teach 
them patience). Such men were regarded by the sages as the 
worst type of transgressor. The Midrash on Psalms, 146:4, says 
that although nothing is more strongly forbidden than inter- 
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course with a niddah, “In the time-to-come, God will permit 
such intercourse,’ based on Zech.13:2. While this minority 
view is immediately countered with the ascetic statement that 
it is sexual intercourse itself which will be forbidden in the 
messianic era, it has been suggested that this midrash may be 
read as one “voice of protest raised against the legal strictures 
on sexuality” (D. Biale). 


Contemporary Practice 

Reform Judaism has consistently held that the observance of 
the laws of niddah is not necessary in modern times. In the 
first half of the 20 century, observance of these laws appears 
to have declined significantly, even among nominally tradi- 
tional families. This was despite Orthodox exhortation in 
sermons and written tracts on the spiritual and medical ben- 
efits of *taharat ha-mishpahah (family purity regulations), as 
these laws came to be called. Many Jewish feminist writers 
of the late 20" century condemned niddah regulations as ar- 
chaic expressions of male anxieties about the biological pro- 
cesses of the female body and argued that they reinforced the 
predominant construction, in rabbinic Judaism, of women as 
other and lesser than men. 

However, the 1980s and 1990s saw a resurgence in the 
numbers of Orthodox Jews and a new sympathy for various 
previously discarded practices of traditional Judaism in Re- 
form, Conservative, and Reconstructionist Judaisms. In this 
period, positive new interpretations of observance of hilkhot 
niddah emerged, praising the ways in which they enhanced 
the sanctity of marriage and human sexuality. Some writers 
maintained that traditional Judaism recognized and valued 
the fluctuating rhythms of human relationships by mandat- 
ing a monthly separation between husband and wife when 
spousal communication and empathy must be enhanced in 
non-physical ways (Frankiel). Supporters commended the 
elevating value of fulfilling a demanding divinely ordained 
mandate and also praised the consciousness of the body and 
its rhythms that these rules impose on women, as well as the 
feeling of personal renewal and rebirth following each ritual 
immersion (Adler). 


Reflections on Hilkhot Niddah 
Ina religious system like rabbinic Judaism, which likens ritual 
impurity to a state of spiritual death, periodic female flows 
of blood were central to male characterizations of women as 
sources of potential pollution and as portents of physical ex- 
tinction. Such fears were deeply rooted in the cultures of the 
ancient Near East, and similar taboos are found in cultures 
worldwide. While separation from the niddah is often pre- 
sented as a matter which is of concern only to husband and 
wife, both biblical and rabbinic sources connect contact with 
any menstruating woman to defilement and even to danger 
(eg: Ezek. 7:19-20; Lam. 1:17; Ezra 9:11; 11 Chron. 29:5). Shabbat 
9:1 quotes Isaiah 30:22 in equating the desecration conveyed by 
carrying a niddah to that acquired by carrying an idol. 

S.J.D. Cohen has pointed out that such attitudes, more 
expressive of folk piety than legal formulation, confirm “the 
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marginality of all women, menstruating or not, in the orga- 
nized, public expressions of Jewish piety.’ That niddah regu- 
lations are essentially androcentric is evident in the fact that 
menstruating women constitute no danger to themselves or 
to other women, nor were they halakhically prohibited from 
taking part in rituals or in study. Ber. 2:12 is quite clear that 
“Men who have experienced an abnormal genital discharge 
and women who have experienced an abnormal genital dis- 
charge, as well as menstruating women and women who have 
recently given birth, are permitted to chant Torah, Proph- 
ets, and Writings out of a scroll and to chant from memory 
mishnah, midrash, halakhot, and aggadot ...” Significantly, 
however, the Talmud at Ber. 22a omits any mention of the licit 
participation of women, whether niddah or not, in such activi- 
ties, and takes for granted that these acts of worship and study 
are exclusively male prerogatives. Since Berakhot 22a affirms 
that words of Torah are not susceptible to ritual impurity, it 
seems clear that the exclusion of women from these activi- 
ties is not based on any apprehension that they might defile 
the divine word. Rather, it appears to originate in a rabbinic 
concern that women might defile the men with whom they 
would come into contact if their presence was encouraged in 
sites of worship and learning. (Although, as M. Gruber has 
noted, many Jewish men have been content to let women be- 
lieve that the reason for their exclusion from study of Torah 
was because of their susceptibility to menstrual impurity.) Hil- 
khot niddah demonstrate that the rabbis inscribed male piety 
on female bodies: in order to construct fences to protect male 
ritual sanctity from the niddah, all women had to be elimi- 
nated from places of holiness. Moreover, the halakhah also 
subordinated women in the most intimate areas of their lives. 
As C.E. Fonrobert has observed, in rabbinic writings women 
appear as ciphers in legal discussions of their bodily discharges 
or as speakers in narratives fashioned by men. To study trac- 
tate Niddah, she has argued, is to witness men insisting upon 
their authority to interpret women’s bodies. 


[Judith R. Baskin (2"4 ed.)] 


See also *Purity and Impurity, Ritual; *Taharat ha-Mish- 
pahah. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: C.M. Horowitz (ed.), Tosefta Attikata, pts. 
4-5 (1890); J. Preuss, Biblisch-talmudische Medizin (19233), 128-46; 
S. Baumberg, Golden Chain (1929); M. Margulies, Ha-Hillukim she- 
Bein Anshei Mizrah u-Venei Erez Yisrael (1938), 99-102, 114-8; S. 
Lieberman, Sheki’in (1939), 22; idem, in: B.M. Levin (ed.), Metivot 
(1934), 115-8; M. Rabinowitz (ed.), Daughter of Israel (Eng. and Yid., 
1949); Alon, Mehkarim, 1 (1957), 121-31, 135-6, 171-2; N. Lamm, 
Hedge of Roses (1966). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Adler, “In Your 
Blood, Live’: Re-Visions of a Theology of Purity,” in: D. Orenstein 
and J.R. Litman (eds.), Lifecycles (1997), 2:197-206; J.R. Baskin, Mi- 
drashic Women (2002); idem, “Women and Ritual Immersion in 
Medieval Ashkenaz,” in: L. Fine (ed.), Judaism in Practice (2001); 
R. Biale, Women and Jewish Law (1984); D. Biale, Eros and the Jews 
(1992); S.J.D. Cohen, “Menstruants and the Sacred in Judaism and 
Christianity,’ in: S.B. Pomeroy (ed.), Womens History and Ancient 
History (1991), 273-99; Y. Dinari, “The Customs of Menstrual Impu- 
rity, in: Tarbiz, 49 (1979-80):302-24 (Heb.); C.E. Fonrobert, Men- 
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strual Purity (2000); T. Frankiel, The Voice of Sarah: Feminine Spiri- 
tuality and Traditional Judaism (1990); M. Gruber, “The Status of 
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Women in Ancient Judaism,” in: J. Neusner and A.J. Avery-Peck 
(eds.), Where We Stand (1999), 151-76; R. Wasserfall (ed.), Women 
and Water: Menstruation in Jewish Life and Law (1999); A. Zuria 
(dir.), Purity (Tehora) (2002); E. Marienberg, Niddah: Lorsque les juifs 
conceptualisent la menstruation (2003). 


NIDDAH (Heb. 1173; “menstruous woman”), seventh tractate 
of the order Tohorot in the Mishnah and in the Babylonian 
Talmud - the only tractate of the order with Gemara. The 
tractate deals with the ritual uncleanness of a woman which 
is caused by menstruation or other fluxes, and is based chiefly 
upon Leviticus chapters 12 and 15:19 ff. 

The Mishnah consists of ten chapters. Chapter 1 discusses 
the determining of the onset and duration of menstruation in 
those with regular and irregular menses. Chapter 2 continues 
that topic and deals with the source and colors of the blood 
causing uncleanness. Chapter 3 discusses the uncleanness of a 
woman following miscarriage, abortion, and childbirth. Chap- 
ter 4 deals with the untrustworthiness of Samaritans and Sad- 
ducees with regard to menstruation; menstruation in the case 
of heathens and after childbirth; difficult confinements; and 
menstrual regularity. Chapter 5 deals with caesarean births; 
the moment that uncleanness commences; and the different 
ages and stages in the development of a male and female child. 
Chapter 6 continues this theme; deals incidentally with a list of 
cases in which the presence of one factor presupposes another 
although the reverse is not true; and deals with doubts about 
the source of bloodstains. Chapter 7 discusses the uncleanness 
of the blood itself; cases where its origin is uncertain; sources 
of uncleanness that have dried out; and, once again, with the 
untrustworthiness of Samaritans in regard to uncleanness. 
Chapters 8 and 9 continue the subject of doubtful stains or 
flows of blood. Chapter 10 continues this theme and deals with 
the duration of menstruation and borderline cases. 

It is possible to discern several strata in the Mishnah. 
Thus 2:6 may predate the schools of Shammai and Hillel, and 
Akavya b. Mahalalel. Moreover, several earlier mishnayot are 
interpreted in later mishnayot: Thus Mishnah 1:1 is explained 
in 1:2, 1:3 in 1:4-6, and 2:2 in 2:3. Mishnayot 5:3-6 form a dis- 
tinct group, which gives the various ages, from one day to 20 
years, at which laws become applicable for males and females. 
These laws are irrelevant to the subjects of Niddah and were 
incorporated because the first Mishnah states that a female 
child has the potential of becoming a niddah from the age of 
one day. Similarly mishnayot 6:2-10 consist of various laws 
which have as their common theme that wherever A occurs 
B will be found, but not the reverse. These follow 6:1, where 
the formula occurs with regard to the niddah. A. Weiss claims 
that most of these grouped mishnayot are of ancient origin, 
and that the editor collected and condensed most of them 
from older mishnaic sources (Al ha-Mishnah (1969), 31). The 
end of Niddah contains supplements to various mishnayot in 
the tractate; for example, mishnayot 9:8-10 are supplements 
to 1:2; mishnayot 9:1 and 10:1 supplement 1:7; and mishnayot 
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10:2-3 supplement 4:7 (see further H. Albeck, Shishah Sidrei 
Mishnah, Seder Tohorot (1959), 377£.). 

In the Tosefta, Niddah, containing nine chapters, is the 
fifth tractate in the order Tohorot. It includes original legal and 
aggadic passages, such as a section on birth control which is 
debated in 2:6. Another passage sounds like a version of the 
Jonah story and tells about a ship that was caught in a storm; 
the passengers prayed to their own gods, but a little boy re- 
proached them: “How long will you delude yourselves? Pray 
to the Creator of the ocean,’ i.e., to the God of Israel (5:17). 
Another group of beraitot tells of several reforms of existing 
customs, some of which were instituted for the dignity of the 
poor and women (9:16-18), such as the decision to give the 
same simple burial to both rich and poor alike. Only three 
chapters (and a fragment of a fourth) of the Jerusalem Tal- 
mud to Niddah are extant. It is placed after Nezikin and con- 
tains very little aggadic material. In the Babylonian Talmud 
there is Gemara on the whole tractate. Because of its practi- 
cal importance the tractate is much studied and much space 
is devoted to it both in the various codes and in the responsa 
literature. It contains aggadic material, one noteworthy view 
being (16b) that while a man’s physical qualities are preor- 
dained, his moral character and spiritual outlook are left to his 
free choice. There is also a vivid description of the wonderful 
life of learning and joy that the embryo enjoys in his mother’s 
womb. Before birth he is made to take the oath: “Be righteous 
and not wicked, and if all the world tells you ‘you are righteous’ 
consider yourself wicked” (30b). Another passage reports 12 
questions and answers on law and aggadah that the Alexan- 
drians asked Joshua b. Hananiah (69b-71a). The Mishnah was 
translated into English by H. Danby (The Mishnah, 1933), and 
J. Neusner published a translation of both the Mishnah (1991) 
and the Tosefta (2002). The Babylonian Talmud was translated 
into English in the Soncino edition by LW. Slotki (1948), and 
the Jerusalem Talmud by J. Neusner (The Talmud of the Land 
of Israel; vol. 34 — Horayot & Niddah, 1982). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Albeck, Shishah Sidrei Mishnah, Seder 
Tohorot (1959), 375-8; A. Weiss, Al ha-Mishnah (1969), 31, 57. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Epstein, The Gaonic Commentary on the Order To- 
harot (Hebrew) (1982); S. Lieberman, Tosefet Rishonim, vol. 3 (1939); 
J. Neusner, A History of the Mishnaic Laws of Purities (1974-77), vol. 
15-16; idem, From Mishnah to Scripture (1984), 81-88; idem, The 
Mishnah Before 70 (1987), 197-214; idem, The Philosophical Mishnah 
3 (1989), 35-46; idem, Purity in Rabbinic Judaism (1994), 67-68; T. 
Meacham, A Critical Edition of Mishnah Niddah with Introduction, 
Notes on Text, Interpretation and Redaction, and Studies in Legal His- 
tory and Realia (Hebrew) (Ph.D. Dissertation, Hebrew University, 
1989); idem, in: Introducing Tosefta (1999), 181-220. 


NIEBUHR, CARSTEN (1733-1815), German traveler. In 
1760 he was proposed to join the expedition sent out by 
Frederick V of Denmark on the initiation of J.D. Michaelis, 
the renowned German biblical scholar, for the scientific ex- 
ploration of *Egypt, *Arabia, *Syria, and *Persia (1761-67), 
visiting *Jerusalem in 1766. He was assigned the position of 
surveyor and geographer. All the members of the expedition 
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died during the trip, except Niebuhr, who saved his life and 
restored his health by adopting native habits in dress and food. 
Niebuhr’s account of his travels, Reisebeschreibung nach Ara- 
bien und andern umliegenden Laendern (2 vols., 1774-78), are 
considered classics on the geography, the people, the antiq- 
uities, and the archaeology of much of the district of Arabia 
which he traversed and were accepted with enthusiasm by 
Western scholars. A third volume, Reisen durch Syrien und 
Palaestina, was published by J. Olshausen in 1837. His books 
were translated into Dutch, French, and English. Two recent 
Arabic books sum up his travel to *Yemen and to *Iraq. His 
travels and publications are an important landmark for mod- 
ern Oriental studies in the West in general and especially for 
the Jews of Yemen. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Wieseh6fer and S. Conermann (eds.), 
Carsten Niebuhr (1733-1815) und seine Zeit (2002); A. Klein-Franke, 


in: Peamim, 18 (1984), 80-101. 
[Yosef Tobi (24 ed.)] 


°NIEBUHR, REINHOLD (1892-1971), U.S. Protestant theo- 
logian who spent most of his teaching career at New York’s 
Union Theological Seminary. Niebuhr brought to this posi- 
tion a social conscience formed during a pastorate in De- 
troit, Michigan, in the 1920s. Active in many public causes, 
gifted as a journalist, he fashioned his ethical approach in 
countless articles and a number of books, the most famous 
being the Gifford Lectures, The Nature and Destiny of Man 
(1941-43). Niebuhr frequently acknowledged that his social 
passion had been born at the side of activist Jews, even as his 
prophetic realism was nurtured by a reading of the Hebrew 
prophets. His own preaching reproduces something of their 
cadences and much of their concern for justice. “I have as a 
Christian theologian sought to strengthen the Hebraic-pro- 
phetic content of the Christian tradition” His conception of 
Judaism and blatant opposition to Christian missionary activ- 
ity among Jews are expressed in Chapter 7 of his book Pious 
and Secular America (1958; publ. in England under the title: 
The Godly and the Ungodly (1958)). By 1941 Niebuhr had be- 
gun publicly to advocate a Jewish homeland, particularly for 
European refugees, though he also wanted to welcome refu- 
gees to America. Though consistently arguing that Palestine 
should be that homeland, he had a reputation for fair-mind- 
edness in Middle Eastern affairs and was not identified with 
ideological Zionism. He was awarded an honorary doctorate 
by the Hebrew University of Jerusalem in 1967. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.C. Guthrie, The Theological Character of 
Reinhold Niebuhr’ Social Ethic (1959); G. Harland, The Thought of 
Reinhold Niebuhr (1960), includes bibliography; N.A. Scott, Reinhold 
Niebuhr (Eng., 1963), includes bibliography. 


[Martin E. Marty] 


NIEDERSTETTEN, city in Wuerttemberg, Germany. Jews 
were mentioned there as victims of the *Rindfleisch massacre 
of 1298. There is no further trace of them in the city through- 
out the Middle Ages until their settlement in 1675. By 1714 the 
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community had acquired a prayer room; in 1737 a cemetery 
was consecrated in which Jews from Archshofen, Creglingen, 
Gerabronn, and Mulfingen were also buried. In that same pe- 
riod a hevra kaddisha was also founded. The Jews earned their 
livelihood mainly from trade in livestock, wine, and wool. By 
1744 a synagogue was built, and by 1807 the community num- 
bered 138 Jews. The number rose to 171 in 1824, and in 1832 the 
community was included in the rabbinate of *Mergentheim. 
A religious school was also founded in the 1830s. The com- 
munity numbered 215 in 1854, decreased to 163 in 1900, and 
to 81 in 1933. In the 20" century, Jews were active as wholesale 
merchants in leather and wine, and as shopkeepers. They also 
engaged in textile manufacturing and banking. They were ac- 
tive in the political and cultural life of the town, and one Jew 
was a member of the municipal council during the Weimar 
Republic. In 1933 Jewish merchants were subject to the Nazi 
*boycott, and some leaders of the community were physically 
assaulted. This resulted in large-scale Jewish emigration. Dur- 
ing the general destruction on Kristallnacht in 1938, the syna- 
gogue itself was preserved, but eight Jewish men were sent to 
concentration camps. Between 1941 and 1942, 42 Jews were de- 
ported to extermination camps, never to return. In early 1945 
the synagogue was destroyed as a result of the war. The ritual 
objects of the community were saved, however, and turned 
over to a U.S. Army chaplain when the war ended. All that 
was left of a once active community in Niederstetten was the 
Jewish cemetery. A plaque has been mounted to commemo- 
rate the former synagogue. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Sauer, Die juedischen Gemeinden in Wu- 
erttemberg und Hohenzollern (1966), 134-6, incl. bibl. ADD BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: H. Behr, “Gedenket unser. Zur Geschichte der juedischen 
Gemeinde von Niederstetten,” in: W. Krueger (ed.), 650 Jahre Stadt 
Niederstetten (Veroeffentlichungen zur Ortsgeschichte und Heimat- 
kunde in Wuerttembergisch Franken, vol. 4 (1991)), 317-31; E. Hahn, 
“Juedischer Alltag in Niederstetten,” in: ibid., 332-35; E. Kraiss and 
M. Reuter, Bet Hachajim-—Haus des Lebens. Juedische Friedhoefe in 
Wuerttembergisch Franken (2003). WEBSITE: www.alemannia- 


judaica.de. 
[Alexander Shapiro] 


NIEGO, JOSEPH (1863-1945), teacher and social worker. 
Niego was born in Adrianople into a rabbinical family. In 
about 1891 he was appointed director of the *Mikveh Israel 
Agricultural School (near Tel Aviv). He served in this post 
for 18 years, and during that time he went to Kurdistan on 
behalf of the *Alliance Israélite Universelle. On his return he 
presented an interesting report about the Kurdish Jews which 
was published in French and in a Hebrew translation. Later 
he was nominated as inspector of the Jewish Colonization As- 
sociation agricultural settlements in Oriental and European 
countries, including its colonies in Palestine (Gederah, Beer- 
Toviyyah, Sejera, Haderah, etc.). He remained at this post for 
20 years. His headquarters were in Istanbul, but he was also 
very active in agricultural research in Anatolia. In 1923 he be- 
came the manager ofa loan association in Istanbul which was 
established by the American Jewish Joint Distribution Com- 
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mittee. Niego took part in the social life of the Jews in the city 
and was president of the B’nai Brith Grand Orient Lodge. A 
jubilee book was published on his 70" birthday that was ded- 
icated to his activities and includes some of his lectures and 
articles (see bibl.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Cinquante Années de Travail dans les Oeuvres 
Juives... Bulletin Publié a VOccasion du sixante-dixiéme Anniversaire... 
J. Niego (1933); M.D. Gaon, Yehudei ha-Mizrah be-Erez Yisrael, 2 
(1938), 468f.; M. Benayahu, Massa Bavel (1955), 43. 


[Eliyahu Hirschberg] 


NIEMIROWER, JACOB ISAAC (1872-1939), chief rabbi 
of Romania. Niemirower was born in Lemberg. In 1897 he 
was appointed rabbi of Jassy and in 1911 rabbi of the Sephardi 
community of Bucharest. In 1921 he was appointed rabbi of 
the main synagogue of Bucharest and shortly after, chief rabbi 
of Romania. He succeeded in uniting the Jewish communities 
of Romania under his leadership. As chief rabbi he was elected 
in 1926 to the Romanian senate — the first Jew to receive such 
an appointment - and was recognized by the government as 
the representative of all Romanian Jewry. He fought against 
the humiliating wording of the Romanian oath, more judaico, 
and succeeded in having it annulled. By force of his intellect 
and personality he became the chief figure in the religious as 
well as in the general communal life of Romanian Jewry. Al- 
though his election was largely due to the progressive element 
which dominated Jewish communal life there, Niemirower’s 
authority was accepted by all circles, including the Orthodox, 
and his influence was decisive. He did much in the sphere of 
Jewish education - founding Jewish schools and establishing 
a theological seminary, a society for Jewish education called 
Sharon, a society for Jewish studies, etc. He was president of 
the order of B’nai Brith in Romania. He was an active Zionist 
and took part in the First Zionist Congress. In 1936 a Roma- 
nian nationalist made an attempt on his life and Niemirower 
was slightly wounded. He published many works in Roma- 
nian, German, and French on various Jewish topics. Between 
1918 and 1932 his complete works were issued entitled Scrieri 
Complete (4 vols.). The fourth and fifth volumes of the jour- 
nal Sinai (1932-33) were dedicated to him in honor of his 60 
birthday. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wininger, Biog, 4 (n.d.), 530f. S.K. Mirsky 
(ed.), Ishim u-Demuyyot be-Hokhmat Yisrael be-Eiropah ha-Mizrahit 
Lifnei Shekiatah (1959), 393-403; A. Shraga (ed.), Al Yehudei Roman- 
yah — be-Erez Galutam u-va-Moledet (n.d.), 21, 43f.; Ha-Rav Dr. Ni- 


emirower (1970). 
[Itzhak Alfassi] 


NIERMAN, LEONARDO (1932-_), Mexican artist. Nier- 
man sought a relationship between abstract art and cosmic 
phenomena. In 1956 he painted a mural at the Mexico Uni- 
versity School of Commerce. In 1965 he executed a mural for 
the Golden West Savings Bank in San Francisco, California, 
and in 1966 made the stained glass windows at the Jewish 
Cultural Center of Mexico City. Collected all over the world, 
Nierman is considered by many to be Latin America’s great- 
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est abstract artist. In 2002 the mayor of Chicago proclaimed 
a Leonardo Nierman Day, and in 2003 he received the Glo- 
ria Award from the International Latino Cultural Center of 
Chicago. “Painting,” he wrote, “is to me the aperture through 
which it is possible to enter a certain world; in it the viewer 
may find an endless number of magic images, objects, re- 
membrances, associations, fears, joys, hopes and dreams.... 
It is my non-verbal world surrounded by combat, stress and 
sights; joy, sensuality and death. Dreams, moments of ecstasy 
in the creation of images. Piercing the darkness, radiant smoke 
and dust, a world of volcanic vapors, lava, storms, prehistoric 
vegetation, bottoms of oceans, enchanted caves filled with 
stars, precious stones and cosmic winds ascending into the 
silence of infinity,” 


NIEROP, VAN, family of Dutch jurists and bankers. NIEROP, 
AHASVARUS SALOMON, VAN (1813-1878), jurist, politician, 
and communal leader. Born at Hoorn, Holland, Van Nierop 
became a prominent attorney in Amsterdam. He published 
numerous articles on commercial law in the law journals The- 
mis and the Weekblad voor het Recht, and sat in the Second 
Chamber of Parliament from 1851 to 1853 and from 1864 to 
1866. Van Nierop was the first Jewish mp in the Netherlands 
He also became a member of the Communal Council of Am- 
sterdam and of the First Chamber of Parliament. Van Nierop 
played an important part in the reorganization of Jewish 
communal bodies which led to the establishment of the Ned- 
erlands Israelitisch Kerkgenootschap of which he was chair- 
man of the executive (1870-71). His son FREDERIK SALOMON 
VAN NIEROP (1844-1924), banker, was born in Amsterdam 
and graduated in law at the University of Leiden. For some 
years he practiced law in Amsterdam. In 1871 he became the 
founder of the Amsterdamsche Bank. As one of its directors 
Van Nierop played an important part in expanding its opera- 
tions. A progressive liberal, he was a member of the Amster- 
dam Municipal Council (1879-1905), of the North Holland 
Provincial Council (1883-99), and of the First Chamber of 
Parliament (1899-1922). Though an assimilated Jew and re- 
ligiously indifferent, he became president of the Nederlands 
Israelitisch Kerkgenootschap and president of the Consistory 
of the Amsterdam Kehillah (1876-99). A principled liberal, he 
favored the emancipation of Jews as Dutch citizens, and op- 
posed private Jewish education and the Zionist movement. His 
son HENDRIK ABRAHAM VAN NIEROP (1881-1976), banker, 
succeeded him as a director of the Amsterdamsche Bank in 
1916, but played no part in the community. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.S. Rijxman, in: W.J. Wieringa a.o. 
(eds.), Bedrijf en samenleving: economisch-historische studies over 
Nederland in de negentiende en twintigste eeuw, aangeboden aan prof. 
dr. IJ. Brugmans bij zijn aftreden als hoogleraar aan de Universiteit 
van Amsterdam (1967), 137-55; M.A. van Nierop, Familiegeschiedenis/ 
family history Van Nierop 1813-2000: Nieuwe Niedorp, Hoorn, Amster- 
dam: volgend op een gedeelte van de familiegeschiedenis/ and a part of 
the family history Ephraim 1646-1813 (2000). 


[Henriette Boas / H.EK. van Nierop (24 ed.)] 
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NIETO, ISAAC 


NIETO, DAVID (1654-1728), philosopher and haham of the 
Spanish and Portuguese Synagogue in London (1701-28). Hav- 
ing studied medicine at the University of Padua, Nieto func- 
tioned as dayyan, preacher, and physician in Leghorn before 
going to London. He was proficient in languages and an as- 
tronomer of some repute. His calendar (1717) served the Lon- 
don community until the 19'* century as a guide for the Sab- 
bath and festivals. His works indicate that he was fully aware 
of the religious currents and crosscurrents of his time, includ- 
ing *Spinozism, Deism (see conceptions of *God), and Shab- 
bateanism. Matteh Dan (1714), his magnum opus, devoted to 
a defense of the Oral Law against the attacks of ex-Marranos 
to whom the rabbinic tradition was both novel and unaccept- 
able, has frequently been reprinted as a defense of rabbinic 
Judaism (last edition: Jerusalem, 1958). Esh Dat (1715) was di- 
rected against the Shabbatean heresiarch, Nehemiah Hiyya 
Hayon. Previously, Nieto had published Pascalogia (1702), 
dealing with the date of the Christian Easter in relation to that 
of the Jewish Passover, and De La Divina Providencia (1704). 
The latter was an elaboration of a sermon Nieto had delivered 
to combat the deistic notion of a “Nature” apart from God. 
Nieto identified Nature with God; and, although he made it 
clear that he had natura naturans, and not natura naturata 
(see *Spinoza) in mind, he was accused of Spinozistic lean- 
ings. Nevertheless, “Hakham Zevi” Ashkenazi (cf. his respon- 
sum no. 18) ruled in his favor. Nieto’s Reply to the Archbishop 
of Cranganor, published posthumously in 1729, controverts the 
christological interpretation of the Bible. In his writings, Nieto 
gives evidence of wide reading in science and the humanities. 
He argues for the compatibility of Judaism and scientific inves- 
tigations. Nieto is also one of the very few Jewish theologians 
who used the argument de consensu gentium to establish the 
dogmas of God's existence and of retribution. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Solomons, David Nieto and Some of his 
Contemporaries (1931); A.M. Hyamson, Sephardim of England (1950), 
index; J.J. Petuchowski, Theology of Haham David Nieto (1954; 19707); 
D. Nieto, Ha-Kuzari ha-Sheni (1958), introd. by J.L. Maimon, 5-20, 
biography by C. Roth, 261-75. 

[Jakob J. Petuchowski] 


NIETO, ISAAC (1687-1773), English rabbi. Born in Leghorn, 
Nieto was taken to London when his father David *Nieto be- 
came haham in 1701. He was appointed to succeed him in 1732, 
after an interregnum of four years. Nieto seems to have had 
a difficult character however, and held office only until 1741, 
when he went abroad. Returning to England, he was admit- 
ted as a public notary and built up a considerable practice. On 
the death of Moses Gomes de *Mesquita (1688-1751), who had 
been haham since 1744, Nieto was appointed av bet din (in ef- 
fect, acting rabbi) of the community, but resigned in 1757 in 
protest against the appointment to the bet din of Moses Cohen 
*d’Azevedo (1720-1784, haham from 1761). During the con- 
troversy over ritual slaughter in London, which began in 1761 
through the captious criticisms of Jacob Kimhi, Nieto attacked 
the bet din so vigorously that the *Mahamad ordered that his 
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NIETZSCHE, FRIEDRICH WILHELM 


decisions in matters of Jewish law should thereafter be disre- 
garded. Nieto published a number of sermons in Spanish and 
Portuguese, of which one appeared also in English (London, 
1756) on the occasion of the earthquake of 1756; this was the 
first Jewish sermon to be published in English. His transla- 
tions into Spanish of the liturgy for Rosh Ha-Shanah and the 
Day of Atonement (ibid., 1740) and of the daily prayers (ibid., 
1771) were highly regarded for their style. Following his father’s 
example, he also published a series of calendars. 

His son PHINEHAS NIETO (1739-1812) carried on the 
family tradition by publishing a “New Calendar” (London, 
1791), and his remoter descendant ABRAHAM HAYYIM NI- 
ETO published “Nieto’s Jewish Almanac for One Hundred 
Years 5663 — 1902 to 5763 — 2002” (1902). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Solomons, in: JHSET, 12 (1931), 78-83; E.R. 
Samuel, ibid., 17 (1953), 123-5; Roth, Mag Bibl, index. 

[Cecil Roth] 


°NIETZSCHE, FRIEDRICH WILHELM (1844-1900), 
German philosopher, one of the key influences on modern 
thinking. The perception of Nietzsche's philosophy is to a 
considerable extent - more than is the case with other phi- 
losophers - marked by the transforming impact of its recep- 
tion after he himself lapsed into silence (1887-89) due to men- 
tal illness. His highly enigmatic philosophy was subsequently 
adopted by circles which later had a powerful influence on 
Fascism, Nazism, and related movements. Using barely un- 
derstood slogans from his works like “the Will to Power,’ “the 
Superman,’ and “Transvaluation of Values,” they gave their 
own racist and antisemitic twist to the philosopher's concep- 
tions. The Nazis hailed Nietzsche as one of the spiritual pro- 
genitors of Nazism, along with H.S. *Chamberlain and R. 
*Wagner. His letters and writings do indeed contain antise- 
mitic remarks, and his nihilistic critique of liberalism, democ- 
racy, and modern culture contributed to the rise of irrational 
political movements. The claim that he was antisemitic was 
reinforced by Nietzsche's sister Elizabeth (the wife of Bernhard 
Foerster, a rabid professional antisemite), his literary execu- 
tor; she forged, emended, and selectively edited his writings 
to bring them into line with her ideology. 

In the course of his friendship with Richard Wagner, 
Nietzsche himself voiced some anti-Jewish opinions; after 
his break with the composer, however, he condemned anti- 
semitism in the strongest terms. His attitude toward Judaism 
is usually described as ambivalent; yet this description blurs 
the intentions of his statements. His main reproach against 
Judaism was that it had given birth to Christianity, the reli- 
gion of humility, weakness, and an inverted and unnatural 
“slave morality” that had caused immeasurable harm to the 
Western world. Thus he was attacking ancient, post-exilic Ju- 
daism, particularly its priests, who drew the ire of his anti- 
clerical convictions. According to Nietzsche, the “priests” 
(and Pharisees) of the Second Temple period, or rather the 
proto-Christian priests, developed a morality according to 
which the weak hate and negate the strong (his “slave moral- 
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ity,’ Sklavenmoral). Nietzsche saw this development as a total 
re-evaluation of morality and as a revolutionary success, and 
it is against this ressentiment (that they have in common with 
his contemporary antisemites) that Nietzsche battled against 
ardently. Biblical and Diaspora Judaism, by contrast, earned 
his admiration for their august strength (even in times of 
persecution) and creativity. Accordingly, he considered con- 
temporary Jewry as a possible source of ferment for his ideal, 
“dionysian,’ atheistic world. 

His first acclaim came from Georg *Brandes, the Dan- 
ish literary historian and critic. Oscar Levy was the first to 
translate Nietzsche into English, further helping to spread 
his ideas. Nietzsche also exerted a considerable influence on 
modern Hebrew writers, namely M.J. *Berdyczewski, J.H. 
*Brenner, Uri Zevi *Greenberg, and S. *Ichernichowsky. He 
also influenced certain activist elements within the nascent 
Zionist movement, an influence severely criticized by *Ahad 
Ha-Am. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Golomb (ed.), Nietzsche and Jewish 
Culture (1997); S. Mandel, Nietzsche and the Jews (1994); W. Stegma- 
ier and D. Krochmalnik (eds.), Juedischer Nietzscheanismus (1997); 
Y. Yovel, Dark Riddle (1998); S. Broemsel, in: Nietzsche-Handbuch 
(2000), 184-85 and 260-62. 


[Henry Wasserman / Marcus Pyka (2™4 ed.)] 


NIFOCI (Nafusi), ISAAC (late 14" century), physician-as- 
tronomer and scholar of *Majorca. In 1359 King Pedro rv of 
Aragon invited Nifoci to Barcelona to construct clocks and 
astrolabes. Three years later, he was appointed palace astron- 
omer (maestre astralabre de casa del senyor rey) and also re- 
ceived the sinecure of ritual slaughterer and inspector (shohet 
u-vodek) of the community of Majorca, an office he was em- 
powered to pass on to his son Joseph. In 1380 he entered the 
service of the infante John as manufacturer of astrolabes (mae- 
stre de fer stralaus). During the persecutions of 1391 he was 
forcibly converted to Christianity. However, shortly afterward 
he took refuge in Bugia (Bougie), North Africa, where he re- 
turned to Judaism, then emigrated to Erez Israel. From Bugia, 
Nifoci addressed a question to Simon b. Zemah *Duran and 
*Isaac b. Sheshet, on whether it was permissible “to set out 
on a caravan journey to Palestine, on a Friday” (cf. Duran’s 
responsa, vol. 1, no. 21). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, index, s.v. Isaac Nifoci; Pons, in: 
Hispania, 16 (1956), 249-51; A.L. Isaacs, Jews of Majorca (1936), 93-953 
I. Epstein, Responsa of Rabbi Simon B. Zemah Duran (1930), 101. 


NIGER, SHMUEL (pseudonym of Shmuel Tsharny; 1883- 
1955), Yiddish literary critic. Niger was born in 1883 in Du- 
kor, a village near Minsk. His father was a fervent follower 
of Chabad Hasidim who died when Shmuel was six years 
old. Among his siblings were BORUCH TSHARNY VLADECK 
(1886-1935), managing editor at the Yiddish Forverts and 
founding president of the Jewish Labor Committee in New 
York, and DANIEL TSHARNY (1888-1958), one of the foremost 
Yiddish poets, journalists, and memoirists of his time. When 
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Niger attended yeshivah in Minsk, he came in contact with 
the Zionist ideas of Ahad Ha-Am and the socialist doctrines 
of Russian revolutionists, soon joining the newly founded Vo- 
rozhdenye Party, and helping to found the *Zionist-Socialist 
Workers Party and participating in its often illegal propaganda 
activities. Though repeatedly arrested and tortured in Russian 
prisons, he continued to write revolutionary proclamations 
and articles, in particular for Der Nayer Veg. His 1906 essay, 
“Vos iz der Yidisher arbeter” (“What Is the Jewish Worker”), 
was his first work with wide distribution. His initial literary 
efforts were in Russian and Hebrew, but after the onset of the 
1905 Revolution he wrote mainly in Yiddish. A major essay on 
Sholem *Asch, “Vegn der Tragedye fun Goles” (“On the Tragedy 
of Exile,” 1907), was his initial attempt to place himself at the 
forefront of the new Yiddish literary culture as well as to intro- 
duce the still relatively unknown Asch to a much broader au- 
dience. The following year, together with the Bundist drama- 
tist A. Vayter and the Zionist essayist S. *Gorelik, he founded 
the short-lived journal Literarishe Monatshriftn in Vilna, 
which is widely credited with having launched the Yiddish lit- 
erary renaissance. Niger’s reputation soon equaled, and later 
eclipsed that of *Ba’al-Makhshoves, the founder of Yiddish 
literary criticism. In 1909 Niger left for Berlin and soon after 
for the University of Berne, Switzerland, in order to extend 
his knowledge of philosophy, world literature, and European 
literary criticism. In 1912 he returned to Vilna to edit a new 
monthly, Di Yidishe Velt, which rapidly became the authorita- 
tive organ of Yiddish belles lettres. That same year he published 
a collection of his early essays, Vegn Yidishe Shrayber: Kritishe 
Artiklen (“On Yiddish Writers: Critical Articles”). Assisted by 
Ber *Borochoy, he edited Der Pinkes (1913), the first Yiddish 
scholarly volume devoted to the study of Yiddish literature, 
language, folklore, criticism, and bibliography. He also edited 
Zalmen *Rejzen’s Leksikon fun der Yidisher Literatur un Prese 
(“Lexicon of Yiddish Literature and Press,’ 1914). The best of 
his essays from this period were later collected in a volume en- 
titled Shmuesn vegn Bikher (“Conversations on Books,” 1922). 
After the 1917 Revolution he edited the Moscow weekly Kultur 
un Bildung (1918), and the Vilna monthly Di Naye Velt (1919). 
In April 1919, Polish legionnaires stormed Vilna, broke into an 
apartment Niger was sharing with A. Vayter and Leib *Jaffe, 
shot Vayter, and arrested the others. After his release from 
prison, Niger left for the U.S. In 1920, he joined the staff of the 
New York daily Der Tog and for 35 years wrote weekly reviews 
of books and articles on literary trends, becoming the most 
revered and feared Yiddish critic of his generation. His praise 
or censure often made or destroyed reputations. His participa- 
tion in the literary monthly Di Tsukunft, which he co-edited 
from 1941 to 1947, helped to maintain its high quality and en- 
during influence. Niger was a pillar of the *y1vo Institute for 
Jewish Research from its very beginning, contributing stud- 
ies to its important publications. He was also active in cyco 
(Central Yiddish Culture Organization), editing its complete 
edition of the works of I.L. *Peretz, on whom he wrote a de- 
finitive study (1952). Niger was the chief adviser of the Louis 
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La-Med Foundation for the Advancement of Hebrew and Yid- 
dish Literature and, under its auspices, published his study Di 
Tsveyshprakhikayt fun Undzer Literatur (“The Bilingualism of 
our Literature,’ 1941). In this study, he emphasized that bilin- 
gualism had been a Jewish tradition since biblical days and 
that in the modern era both Hebrew and Yiddish were nec- 
essary pillars sustaining Jewish culture. In 1948, Niger helped 
to found the *Congress for Jewish Culture. In 1954, he un- 
dertook to co-edit its Leksikon fun der Nayer Yidisher Litera- 
tur (“Lexicon of the New Yiddish Literature”). He died while 
the first volume was in press. A number of his works were 
published posthumously: Yidishe Shrayber in Soviet-Rusland 
(“Yiddish Writers in Soviet Russia,’ 1958); Bleter Geshikhte 
fun der Yidisher Literatur (“Page from the History of Yiddish 
Literature, 1959); Kritik un Kritiker (“Criticism and Critics,” 
1959); Sholem Asch (1960). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 2 (1927), 539-51; LNYL, 6 
(1965), 190-210; Sh. Bickel and L. Lehrer, Shmuel Niger-Bukh (1958); 
Sh. Bickel, Shrayber fun Mayn Dor (1958), 256-93; S.D. Singer, Dikhter 
un Prozaiker (1959), 263-78; J. Glatstein, Mit Mayne Fartogbikher 
(1963), 466-85; H. Leyvik, Eseyn un Redes (1963), 174-87; S. Liptzin, 
Maturing of Yiddish Literature (1970), 77-81. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
LNYL, 6, 190-210; S. Niger, Fun Mayn Togbukh (1973). 

[Sol Liptzin / Barry Trachtenberg (24 ed.)] 


NIGER OF PEREA (d. 68 c.£.), patriot leader of Perea, Trans- 
jordan. After distinguishing himself in the attack on Cestius at 
the outset of the revolt against the Romans in the autumn of 
66, Niger apparently took charge of operations against them 
in Idumea, in due course becoming for a short time deputy 
governor of this province. Later in the same year he was placed 
in command of the disastrous expedition against *Ashkelon, 
together with *John the Essene and Silas the Babylonian. 
He was the only one of the three to survive, leading another 
attack later on with no greater success from his base in Idu- 
mea. During the reign of terror in *Jerusalem after the tri- 
umph of the Zealot extremists, he was among the moder- 
ates who were executed, apparently on suspicion of wishing 
to come to terms with the Romans (Jos., Wars, 2:520, 566; 
3:11-27; 4:359-63). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Graetz, Hist, 2 (1893), 264, 296. 
[Cecil Roth] 


NIGHTINGALE (Heb. 1721 (mod.), zamir), a name applied 
to singing birds of the genus Luscinia, of which three species 
are found in Israel. The most outstanding for its song is the 
Luscinia megarhynchos which hatches its eggs in the thick- 
ets of the Jordan. It is a small brown bird, common in West- 
ern Europe. The Hebrew word is mentioned only once in the 
Bible in a description of spring in Erez Israel: “The time of 
the zamir is come, and the voice of the turtledove is heard 
in our land” (Song 2:12). The parallelism between zamir and 
turtledove indicates that the reference here is to a bird and, 
according to the meaning of the Hebrew root, to a singing 
one. Apparently the nightingale is not specifically meant but 
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NIGHT PRAYER 


rather all singing birds that in spring and during the breed- 
ing season fill the air with their melodious song. Some, how- 
ever, maintain that zamir is derived from the root signifying 
“fruit-picking,” since in the *Gezer Calendar there occurs the 
expression yarho zamor denoting the fruit-picking months in 
summer. But as the Song of Songs speaks of spring, this inter- 
pretation is improbable. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: N.H. Tur-Sinai, Ha-Lashon ve-ha-Sefer, 1 
(19547), 51; J. Feliks, Animal World of the Bible (1962), 87. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


NIGHT PRAYER (Heb. Avi7 PY YY NNTP, Keriat Shema 
al ha-Mittah; “the reading of the *Shema on retiring, lit. “on 
the bed”), a prayer recited before retiring for the night. The 
custom to pray before going to sleep reflects man’s need for 
protection in a state of suspended consciousness and vulner- 
ability, especially since sleep was held in ancient times to be 
similar to death. Possibly practiced earlier, the Night Prayer 
in which one commends one’s soul to God for the night be- 
came obligatory only in mishnaic times. It was incorporated 
into the prayer book of nearly all Jewish communities in an 
almost identical form (but see below): When *Arvit became 
established as a community prayer to be recited in the early 
evening, the Night Prayer became the individual concluding 
prayer of the day. The name Keri at Shema al ha-Mittah refers 
to the central part of the prayer which is the first paragraph 
of the Shema. The Talmud states that he who wishes to go 
to sleep should say the Shema until the words Ve-hayah im 
shamoa and recite the prayer Ha-Mappil to God “Who causes 
the bands of sleep to fall upon my eyes...” (Ber. 60b). Some 
codifiers demand the recitation of the first two sections of the 
Shema (see R. Asher to Ber. 9 no. 23); the majority, however, 
require the first one only (Maim. Yad, Tefillah, 7:1-2; Tur and 
Sh. Ar., OH 239:1), to be preceded by Ha-Mappil (Maim. loc. 
cit., but see Tur and Sh. Ar., loc. cit.). The order of these two 
portions of the Night Prayer is widely accepted and is prob- 
ably derived from the talmudic view that “man ought to re- 
cite the Shema and repeat it until sleep overcomes him” (tT), 
Ber. 1:1, 2d). The rabbinic concept of sleep being a state of 
minor death is in consonance with this outlook; just as one 
is obliged in the last hour of life to recite the Shema and bless 
the unity of God, so one should recite the Shema at night and 
commend one’s spirit to God before succumbing to sleep. 
‘The reversed order, in which the Shema is recited first and is 
followed by Ha-Mappil, is given by Amram Gaon, but is less 
common. In Amram’s order, the Shema is prefaced by blessing 
“the Lord Who has sanctified us with His commandments and 
commanded us to recite the Shema; and concludes (as in the 
Italian rite) with blessing “the Lord Who guards His people 
Israel forever.’ The Ha-Mappil benediction underwent a num- 
ber of changes and considerable curtailment compared with 
the original talmudic version (see Yad, Tefillah 7:1, R. Asher 
to Ber. 9 no. 23; Tur, OH 239). 

The significance of the Night Prayer is prophylactic: the 
Shema and Ha-Mappil are invocations of divine protection 
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against the various dangers that might befall man at night and 
during sleep, and especially against sin. The latter idea derives 
from Psalm 4:51: “Tremble, and sin not, commune with your 
heart upon your bed, and be still” Consequently, some schol- 
ars held (Ber. 5a—b) that for a man whose sole occupation was 
the study of the Torah no Night Prayer was necessary or one 
short supplicatory text was sufficient, e.g., “I commend my 
spirit into Thine hand” (Ps. 31:6). According to the Mishnah 
(Ber. 2:5), a bridegroom on the night of his wedding was ex- 
empted from the obligation of reciting the Shema at night be- 
cause, excited over his nuptials, he would not be able to muster 
the necessary concentration (Ber. 16a—b; Maim. Yad, Keri’at 
Shema, 4:1). In later times, however, this exemption was abol- 
ished since proper spiritual concentration at prayer was rare 
anyway (Tur, OH 70). 

Subsequently more prayers and scriptural texts were 
added to the Night Prayer by the talmudists and later author- 
ities: e.g., Psalm 91 (also known as Shir shel Pegga’im; “Song 
against Untoward Happenings”), Psalm 3, and certain sections 
from Arvit (e.g., Hashkivenu and Barukh Adonai ba-Yom). 
Further additions were made under kabbalistic influence, the 
latter strengthening earlier angelological elements (e.g., Gen. 
48:16) in the Night Prayer. 

It is customary not to recite these additional prayers and 
texts on the first night of Passover; as this is a “night of watch- 
ing unto the Lord” (Ex. 12:42) God Himself guards the Jews 
from the dangers of this night (Sh. Ar., oH 481:2). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Idelsohn, Liturgy, 126-7; Abrahams, Com- 
panion, ccxiii-ccxv; E. Levi, Yesodot ha-Tefillah (19527), 205-8; E. 
Munk, The World of Prayer, 1 (1961) 223-8. 

[H. Elchanan Blumenthal] 


NIGRI (Niger), PETRUS (Peter Schwarz; 1434-1483), He- 
braist and polemist. Born in Bohemia, Nigri entered the Do- 
minican Order and studied Hebrew, perfecting his knowledge 
in Spain, where he apparently acquired or compiled anti-Jew- 
ish polemical material subsequently exploited in his writings. 
On his return to Germany, he launched a conversionist cam- 
paign in several Jewish communities and ingratiated himself 
with the antisemitic bishop of Regensburg by arranging a 
week-long religious disputation there in 1474. In the follow- 
ing year, Nigri published his Tractatus contra perfidos Judaeos 
de conditionibus veri Messiae... (Esslingen, 1475), the first in- 
cunabulum to contain printed Hebrew characters, which was 
later consulted by Conrad *Pellicanus. It was followed by a 
treatise in German, Der Stern Maschiach (Esslingen, 1477), 
another early document of the Christian Kabbalah. Both 
works contained appended guides to the study of Hebrew and 
were venomously anti-Jewish and anti-talmudic. Their author 
characteristically identified the Trinity in the second word of 
the Hebrew Bible, bara (“created”), being said to represent 
the initials of Ben (“Son”), Ruah (“Spirit”), and Av (“Father”). 
Nigri, who also wrote a commentary on the Psalms, is said 
by Yom Tov Lipmann Heller (Sefer Nizzahon, 1644, p. 191) to 
have been a Jewish apostate. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Walde, Christliche Hebraisten Deutsch- 
lands am Ausgang des Mittelalters (1916), 70-152; F. Secret, Les Kab- 
balistes Chrétiens de la Renaissance (1964), 18; ADB, 33 (1891), 247f.; 
L.M. Friedman, in: HUCA, 23, 2 (1950-51), 443-46; P. Bowe, Juden- 
mission im Mittelalter und die Paepste (1942), index. 


NIKEL, LEA (1918-2005), Israeli painter. Nikel was born 
in Zhitomir, Ukraine, the daughter of Bat Sheva and Haim 
Nikelshperg, who immigrated to Erez Israel two years after 
she was born because of the pogroms. Although she lived in 
many cities during her lifetime, she identified with Tel Aviv. 
Nikel can be seen as a self-taught artist. She studied for a short 
while with the artist Haim Gliksberg and spent some time 
in the famous studios of Yehezkiel *Streichman and Avig- 
dor *Stematzky. In these studios Nikel was exposed through 
books and reproductions to the world of modern art, and her 
decision to travel to Paris matured. Nikel remained in Paris 11 
years (1950-61). She was fascinated by the artistic atmosphere 
there, enjoying the possibility of visiting art museums hous- 
ing European collections and of considering herself an artist. 
Nikel’s first steps in the abstract style took place in this period. 
The attraction of the art world and the need to become part 
of it influenced her mode of wandering from place to place. 
From the 1970s Nikel lived close to open spaces, near nature, 
in Moshav Kidron. In 1995 she won the Israel Prize. 

Nikel was an independent artist committed to her own 
style. Despite criticism, she continued to work on her abstract, 
colorful, and optimistic paintings. Nikel’s courage in coping 
with abstraction was unique in Israel’s art world. Art critics 
labeled her style Lyric Abstraction, a term that came from the 
New Horizons art group. But Nikel’s works took abstraction 
one step further since she examined formal questions of the 
abstract without linkage to local places as the other members 
of the group did. 

The main artistic tool in Nikel’s paintings is color. She 
used a wide variety of colorful compositions. They move 
from figurative dark painting to abstract colorful works dur- 
ing the 1960s in Paris. From geometric compositions with 
contour lines and muddy color (View from the Window of My 
Chambre de Bonne: Paris, 1950, Tel Aviv Museum of Art) she 
turned to a spontaneous turbulent style (Untitled, 1969, Israel 
Museum, Jerusalem). 

In the 1990s her style was still vivid and optimistic, and 
she was invited to exhibit in very stylish new galleries. Her 
perception of art as emotional creativity produced nuanced 
changes and renewal in her painting. Occasionally a new im- 
age would appear in some of her paintings and then disappear 
(Black Butterfly, 1994, Private Collection). 

Nikel passed away ten years after a retrospective exhibi- 
tion of her art was shown at the Tel Aviv Museum of Art. Dur- 
ing this last decade, being quite elderly and ill, she continued 
to create in a fresh and vivid style. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Segan-Cohen (ed.), Lea Nikel (1995); Y. 
Fisher (ed.), Lea Nikel - Book (1982). 


[Ronit Steinberg (24 ed.)] 
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NIKITIN, VICTOR (1839-1908), writer and scholar. Niki- 
tin’s special field was the history of Jewish agricultural settle- 
ment in Russia. At the age of nine, he was kidnapped and 
sent to the *Cantonist regiment in Nizhni Novgorod. There 
he was forced to convert to Christianity, and his Jewish name 
(not known) was changed. Because of his excellent handwrit- 
ing he was assigned to office work in the army. While in the 
army, he studied on his own, and after completing his military 
service (1869), he served as a high official in the Ministry of 
Agriculture. Nikitin described the life of kidnapped children 
and the Jewish Cantonists in “Vek perezhit — ne pole pereyti” 
(in Yevreyskaya Biblioteka, 4 (1876), 164-213), and in Mnogo- 
stradalnye (“Those who Suffer”). The latter was banned by the 
censors but later appeared in two editions (1872, 1896). There 
is a great deal of material of historical importance in his Yevrei 
Zemledeltsy (“Jewish Tillers of the Soil”), published in Voskhod 
(1881-86) and later in 1887 as a separate work, and in Yevreys- 
kiye poseleniya severnykh i yugo-zapadnykh guberniy (“Jewish 
Settlements in Northern and Southwestern Provinces,’ 1894), 
which was written on the basis of archival material. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Ginzburg, in: Forwards (N.Y., Nov. 3, 1935); 
V.E. Rudakoy, in: Istoricheskiy Vestnik, 5 (1908), 587-98. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


NIKOLAYEY, port on the Black Sea coast, Nikolayev dis- 
trict, Ukraine. The town was founded in 1789 and Jews settled 
there from its earliest days, engaging in commerce and crafts. 
Many of them moved there from Galicia. In 1830, among the 
inhabitants of the town were 24 Jewish families of merchants, 
691 families of townsmen, and 424 individual Jews. In 1829 a 
government order prohibited the residence of Jews (with the 
exception of those serving in the army) in Nikolayev and *Sev- 
astopol, using the existence of naval bases in the two towns as 
a pretext. The Jews were allowed two years to arrange their de- 
parture. The local authorities opposed the decree, arguing that 
the expulsion of the Jews would harm the development of the 
town; the expulsion was therefore postponed until 1834. At the 
beginning of the reign of Alexander 11 the right of residence 
in the town was granted to Jewish merchants and industrial- 
ists (1857), and later also to craftsmen (1861). Many Jews lived 
in the villages and estates in the vicinity of Nikolayev, where 
they conducted their commerce. In 1866 all restrictions were 
lifted and the Jewish community of Nikolayev developed rap- 
idly. In 1880 there were 8,325 Jews in Nikolayev, and in 1897 
the number rose to 20,109 (21.8% of the total population). A 
native of the town, Moshe Katz, described Nikolayev in the 
early 20" century in his memoirs, A Dor Vos Hot Farloren di 
Moyre (1956). Jews suffered in the pogroms of May 1881 and 
April 1899. The pogrom of 1905 was averted by Jewish self- 
defense units. In the early 20 century the community sup- 
ported 15 schools. During the Civil War (1919-20) the Jews of 
neighboring towns suffered severely. In 1926 there were 21,786 
Jews (about 20.8% of the total population) in Nikolayev. A 
court held its sessions in Yiddish in the 1920s, and 5 elemen- 
tary schools, a vocational school and a high school existed 
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in Nikolayev between the wars. Many Jews worked in facto- 
ries, including the steel plant, and in the shipyard. There were 
25,280 Jews in 1939 in the city (15.2% of the total population). 
The Germans occupied the city on August 17, 1941. On Sep- 
tember 21-23, 1941, the Germans murdered 7,000 Jews in the 
vicinity of the city. With the liberation of Nikolayev (March 
1944), Jews began to return to the city. According to the 1959 
census, there were 15,800 Jews (7% of the population) in Niko- 
layev, but the actual number was probably closer to 20,000. 
The last synagogue was closed down by the authorities in 1962. 
In 1970 there were 17,978 Jews in the Nikolayev district, but 
later in the 1990s many emigrated to Israel. 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


NIKOPOL (Nicopolis), small city in the Plevna district of 
Bulgaria. A Byzantine Jewish community existed in Nikopol 
during the tenth century. Jewish refugees arrived in Nikopol 
after their expulsion from Hungary in 1376 and also from 
Bavaria after expulsion in 1470. Jews expelled from Spain 
also sought refuge there. During the 16" century there were 
six synagogues in Nikopol - a Romanian, Hungarian, Wal- 
lachian, and Ashkenazi synagogue and two Sephardi syna- 
gogues. From 1523 to 1536 R. Joseph *Caro lived in Nikopol 
where he founded a famous yeshivah and continued the writ- 
ing of his Beit Yosef: The synagogue that bears his name, Ma- 
ran Beit Yosef, was destroyed several times and rebuilt in 1895. 
Some of the Jews expelled from Italy in 1569 by decree of Pope 
Pius v went to Nikopol. Those Jews who did not succeed in 
escaping at the approach of Michael the Brave of Wallachia, 
during the Turkish-Wallachian wars from 1595 to 1599, were 
taken to Wallachia and executed. After the wars R. Isaac *Beja 
(d. before 1630), author of Bayit Neeman, was the rabbi of the 
city. In 1688 the Jewish population increased with the arrival 
of war refugees from Smederevo (Semendria; Serbia) follow- 
ing the German invasion. 

During the Russian-Turkish War of 1877 the Jews of 
Nikopol fled to Plevna (Pleven), and Adrianople, returning 
after the peace treaty of 1878. The economic situation, which 
deteriorated after the war, induced many Jews to settle in 
other Bulgarian towns. In 1904 there were still 210 Jews in 
Nikopol, but in 1926 only 12 Jewish families remained. Dur- 
ing World War 11 the city received refugees from Germany 
and other European countries. The Nazis converted Maran 
Beit Yosef synagogue into a warehouse and stable. In 2004, 
after a process of migration process, only a few Jewish fami- 
lies lived in Nikopol. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rosanes, Togarmah, 1 (19307), 7-8, 206, 
213-4, 221, 252, and passim; idem, in Yevreyska Tribuna, 1 (1926), 
28-37, 172-80; Bulletin de I’Alliance Israélite Universelle, 29 (1904), 
170; S. Markus, in: Ha-Zofeh (Dec. 10, 1948). 

[Simon Marcus / Emil Kalo (24 ed.)] 


NIKOVA, RINA (1898-1972), Israeli dancer and choreogra- 


pher, who originated a style for the interpretation of biblical 
subjects in dance. Born in Russia, trained in Moscow, Nikova 
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made her first appearance in Berlin. In 1925 she joined the 
opera company of Mordecai *Golinkin in Tel Aviv as prima 
ballerina. In 1931 she formed the Palestine Singing Ballet, a 
Yemenite group. She established Jerusalem Biblical Ballet, 
1949. 


NILE, river in N.E. Africa. The Nile is the lifestream of the 
civilizations flourishing in the valley bordering it. If the river 
is too high or too low in one year, disaster and famine follow 
in the next. Indeed, the ancient Egyptians saw in the yearly in- 
undation the annual renewal of the first act of creation, the ris- 
ing of the primeval mound out of the primordial ocean. From 
the correct observation of this yearly flooding, which enriched 
the fields of the lower Nile Valley with the fertile black alluvial 
soil, developed much of the later civilization of the pharaohs, 
and particularly the 365-day calendar. Unquestionably, the 
Egypt of the pharaohs was “the gift of the Nile.” The Hebrew 
word for the Nile, 11x’, is a loan word from the Egyptian “itrw 
(“river”) which by the period of the Middle Kingdom came 
to designate the Nile as the river par excellence. 

Although the name Nile is not explicitly mentioned in 
the Bible, it is alluded to as “the river” (Gen. 41:1; Ex. 2:3), the 
“river of Egypt” (Gen. 15:8), the “flood of Egypt” (Amos 8:8), 
Shihor (Josh. 13:3), brook of Egypt (according to some, but 
see *Egypt, Brook of), river of Cush, and many more. The 
Nile plays a prominent part in the early stories of the Exo- 
dus (Moses, Ex. 2:3; the ten plagues, 7:15, 20; et al.), and is 
used by the prophets as the symbol of Egypt (Amos 8:8; 9:5; 


Jer. 46:8). 
[Alan Richard Schulman] 


NILES (Neyhus), DAVID K. (1890-1952), U.S. presidential 
aide. Born in Boston to immigrant Russian parents, Niles went 
to work in a local department store. He regularly frequented 
Ford Hall’s Sunday forum of public lectures and discussions, 
and caught the eye of the forum’s director, George W. Cole- 
man, who eventually made him his assistant. During World 
War 1, when Coleman went to Washington as an official in 
the Labor Department, Niles accompanied him as an aide. 
After the war he continued his association with Ford Hall, of 
which he was appointed associate director in 1924. Through 
his work there he became acquainted with numerous political 
figures, as a result of which he took part in La Follette’s 1924 
presidential campaign on the Progressive ticket. In subsequent 
elections, he was active in the Democratic Party, working for 
Smith in 1928 and Roosevelt in 1932. In 1935 he returned to 
Washington as labor assistant to Harry Hopkins, director of 
the Works Progress Administration and an intimate of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. He remained with Hopkins when the latter 
was made secretary of commerce in 1938. By then a member 
of the White House’s inner circle, Niles helped to engineer 
the third-term “draft” of President Roosevelt in 1940 and was 
appointed assistant to the president in 1942. In this capacity, 
he performed the functions of a political trouble-shooter, an 
unofficial dispenser of patronage, and a liaison man with orga- 
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public archives of Aaron *Aaronsohn, his brother Alexander, 
and his sister, Sarah; (8) the Archives of Religious Zionism, 
Jerusalem, which were established in 1953 as a part of the 
Mosad ha-Rav Kook (among its collections: the archives of 
the Mizrachi World Organization (1919-48), the archives of 
the Jerusalem branch of Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi (1930-48), and 
the private archive of Rabbi J.L. *Maimon); (9) the archives 
of Ha-Kibbutz ha-Arzi of *Ha-Shomer ha-Za’ir, Merhavyah, 
which were established in 1937 as the first archive of a politi- 
cal movement in Erez Israel and serves as the historical ar- 
chive of Ha-Shomer ha-Zair kibbutzim in Israel and of the 
Ha-Shomer ha-Zair world movement (from 1911); (10) the ar- 
chives of Ha-Kibbutz ha-Meuhad, in En-Harod, which were 
established in 1957; (11) The Isaac Katznelson Ghetto Fighters 
Museum Commemorating the Holocaust and the Resistance, 
which was founded in 1950 (includes the archives of the world 
He-Halutz movement); (12) the archives of the Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Tel Aviv, which were established in 1959 to collect 
information on Hebrew education abroad and education in 
general in Israel; and (13) the Israel Film Art Archives, Haifa, 
which were founded in 1961 and collect significant Israel and 
Jewish films, as well as films that were inspired by Jewish life 
or are based on Jewish literary works. 


Private Archives. The Archives Law provides for the listing 
by the State archivists of all private archives that are of value 
to the public. Some 200 such archives have been listed (nu- 
merous private archives, as well, have been deposited in gov- 
ernment and public archives, esp. in the cza). The archives 
maintained by political parties are also regarded as “private” 
archives (such as those of Mapai at Bet Berl, Tel Aviv, on its 
way to becoming a proper historical archive). 

Important archival material is also at the National and 
University Library in Jerusalem, which before the establish- 
ment of special archives also served as the repository of the 
archives of public institutions and personalities. The material 
stored in the library is divided into the following groups: a sec- 
tion containing over 150 pinkasim of communities and insti- 
tutions in Israel and abroad; the archives of outstanding per- 
sonalities, especially scholars and writers, and which include 
the archives of Ahad Ha-Am, Simha Assaf, Albert Einstein, 
Martin Buber, M.D. Gaon, J.L. Gordon, Eliahu Gutmacher, 
Joseph Klausner, J.L. Landau, Moritz Lazarus, Joseph Popper- 
Lynkeus, Stefan Zweig (letters he received from other authors), 
and Leopold Zunz; collections of letters of David Oppenheim, 
Akiva Eger, and J.L. Dukes, and of the early protagonists of 
the Wissenschaft des Judentums, as well as collections of let- 
ters concerning the history of Jewish settlement in Jerusalem; 
and a comprehensive collection of *autographs and portraits, 
founded by Abraham Schwadron-Sharon, which contains let- 
ters and documents of prominent Jews. 


Genazim. The Asher Barash bio-bibliographical institute in 
Tel Aviv, was founded in 1953 by the Hebrew Writers’ Associa- 
tion and contains the archives, manuscripts, and correspon- 
dence of Hebrew writers. There are also archives devoted to 
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famous authors, such as Bet Bialik and Bet Shalom Aleichem 
in Tel Aviv (the latter also contains the archive of Y.D. Berkow- 
itz, Shalom Aleichem’s son-in-law and the Hebrew translator 
of his works). 

A significant feature of the Israel Archives is the demar- 
cation of the respective spheres of interest of the various ar- 
chives and the coordination of their activities in order to avoid 
duplication and competition in the acquisition of material. 
The Israel Archives have organized professional courses at 
the Hebrew University, the graduates of which are awarded 
the designation of “archivist”; in addition, there are extension 
courses for the training of archives personnel. All the exist- 
ing archives operate on the basis of approved statutes and are 
open to the public. Most of them follow the practice of the 
State Archives, whose files are made available for study after 
20 years in the case of administrative files; 30 years, political 
files; or 50 years, security files and personal papers. In 1966 the 
Israel Archives Association published a guide (in Hebrew) to 
the historical archives of the country, which contains detailed 
lists of their contents. 


[Alexander Bein] 


MAJORISRAELARCHIVES. The State (ofIsrael) Archives. These 
archives were established in 1949 as part of the prime minis- 
ter’s office and were initially designed to collect documentary 
material - in manuscript, print, picture, and sound - relating 
to the history, organization, and operations of the state, and to 
conserve archival records of the Mandatory government de- 
partments which had remained in the country after its evacu- 
ation by the British. Even before the official establishment of 
the archives, the secretariat of the provisional government had 
taken care to assemble the files of the Mandate administration 
which had been found in the abandoned government offices. 
When the first archives director, Sophia Udin, was appointed 
in August 1949, the work of classifying and listing the large 
quantity of archival material was taken in hand. Special care 
was taken to collect the official publications of all state and 
local authorities. In 1953 the Knesset passed a law amending 
the Press Ordinance of 1933, which provided for the deposi- 
tion in the State Archives of one copy of every publication ap- 
pearing in Israel. In 1955 the Knesset passed the Archives Law, 
which provided the legal basis for the operation of the State 
Archives and the safeguarding of public records in the coun- 
try. The law designates the State Archives as the sole reposi- 
tory of the historical records of all government departments 
and institutions, including the office of the state president, the 
Knesset, the Foreign Ministry and its missions abroad, and the 
police and the courts. In 1955 the State Archives were trans- 
ferred from Tel Aviv to Jerusalem; this marked the conclusion 
of the first stage in their development. In 1957 P.A. Alsberg was 
appointed director of the State Archives. 

The application of the Archives Law required certain 
changes in the definition of the State Archives’ functions. 
Only such documentary material as is of sufficient value to 
be kept indefinitely would be deposited in the State Archives. 
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nized labor and various racial and religious minority groups. 
He remained in the post when President *Truman took of- 
fice in 1945 and is said to have been instrumental in helping 
to shape Truman’s ultimately positive stand on the partition 
of Palestine, which led to swift U.S. recognition of the State 
of Israel in May 1948. With his characteristic aversion to pub- 
licity, however, which often caused him to be labeled by the 
press as a political “mystery man,’ Niles publicly referred to 
his interest in Israel only once in the course of his career. That 
was in his letter of resignation from office in 1951, in which he 
gave his desire to visit Israel as a private citizen as one of the 
reasons for his retirement. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinberg, in: Saturday Evening Post (Dec. 24, 
1949), 24, 69-70; New York Times (May 22, 1951), 20. 


[Bernard Sternsher] 


NILL, secret pro-British spying organization, that operated 
under Turkish rule in Syria and Palestine during World War 1, 
from 1915 to 1917, under the leadership of Aaron *Aaronsohn, 
Avshalom *Feinberg, Sarah *Aaronsohn, and Yosef *Lishan- 
sky. Its name consists of the initial letters of the Hebrew 
verse “Nezah Yisrael Lo Yeshakker” pW? Nv, ONT? msi — “the 
Strength of Israel will not lie” (1 Sam. 15:29), which served as 
its password. In British official documents it is named the “A. 
Organization.” Nili was founded by a number of Jews in the 
moshavot (Jewish agricultural villages), most of whom were 
born in the country. Their disappointment with the Turkish 
authorities’ treatment of the Jewish population and fear of a 
fate similar to that of the Armenians led them to the conclu- 
sion that the future of the Jews depended on Palestine being 
taken over by Britain. In January 1915, Avshalom Feinberg, 
who worked in Aaronsohn’s agricultural experimental sta- 
tion at Athlit, was arrested with a group of young men in 
Haderah who were falsely accused of having contact with Brit- 
ish boats off the coast. After his release, Feinberg presented to 
his teacher and friend, Aaronsohn, a plan for a Jewish revolt 
with the aid of the British army stationed in Egypt. Aaron- 
sohn, who held an important position in locust control under 
the Turkish authorities, rejected the plan as impractical, but 
accepted Feinberg’s basic assumption that the British army 
should be aided by espionage. 

Establishing contact with the British headquarters in 
Egypt was quite difficult. The first messenger, Aaronsohn’s 
brother Alexander, met with the disapproval of the British 
Arab Bureau in Cairo and went to the United States, where 
he conducted propaganda against Turkey and Germany. The 
second, Feinberg, was promised in August that contact with 
the group would be maintained, but the British did not keep 
their word; he was caught by the Turks and released only af- 
ter strenuous efforts by Aaronsohn. Feinberg’s trip to Turkey 
in February 1916, with a view to contacting British agents in 
neutral Romania, did not bear fruit either. In the meantime 
the group was joined by Sarah Aaronsohn, Aaron's sister; Yosef 
Lishansky, head of a watchmen organization in the south- 
ern villages; and others, most of them from Zikhron Yaakov, 
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Haderah, and Rishon le-Zion. Some of the recruits were en- 
listed in Aaronsohn’s locust control staff, thus being able to 
move all over the country and enter military camps. Military, 
political, and economic information was collected in the ex- 
perimental station in Athlit, but there was no way of trans- 
mitting it to the British. 

To contact the British, Aaronsohn went on a fictional 
Turkish mission to Germany, in the summer of 1916; then to 
neutral Denmark, where he contacted British agents; and fi- 
nally to London. There he met statesmen and soldiers, and, 
having gained their confidence, was sent to Cairo, where he 
served as intelligence adviser and helped in the planning of 
the British offensive against Palestine. In January 1917 Feinberg 
and Lishansky, disguised as Bedouin, tried to get to Egypt by 
land to renew contact with Aaronsohn. They were attacked 
by Bedouin and Feinberg was killed near the British front in 
Sinai. Lishansky was wounded but found his way to the British 
lines and joined Aaronsohn. In February 1917 contact was first 
established between the espionage center at Athlit and British 
intelligence in Egypt through Lishansky, who was brought to 
the coast by a British boat. The connections were maintained 
by sea for several months and the British received useful infor- 
mation collected by the group, supplemented by Aaronsohn’s 
extensive knowledge of the geographical conditions and the 
personnel of the Turkish command. 

The group also sought to help the Jewish population, 
many of whom were expelled from Jaffa and Tel Aviv by the 
Turks during the spring of 1917. Aaronsohn devoted much 
publicity to this persecution, which was later stopped. Other 
members helped transfer financial support to the yishuy, a dif- 
ficult task after the United States broke off relations with Tur- 
key in April 1917. Aaronsohn founded an assistance committee 
corresponding to the one in Egypt, which was set up by exiles 
from Palestine at the beginning of the war. Sarah Aaronsohn 
and Lishansky went to see Aaronsohn in Egypt and brought 
back £2,000 in gold coins, which they handed over to the po- 
litical committee of the yishuv. This helped change the atti- 
tude of the Jewish population and its leaders, who were afraid 
of the consequences if Nili’s activities were discovered by the 
Turks. The group was asked to arrange for two representatives 
of the yishuv to meet Aaronsohn and Zionist leaders abroad, 
to show that the latter approved of Nili’s operations. Aaron- 
sohn met Chaim *Weizmann and his colleagues in London 
in September 1917 and succeeded in convincing them of the 
importance of Nili’s work as part of the political and military 
work of the section of the Zionist movement that had called 
for an alliance with Britain from the beginning of the war. It 
seemed that Nili was trying to become a political factor in 
Palestine and the Zionist movement; it made approaches to 
*Ha-Shomer and other groups. 

In September 1917 the Turks caught a carrier pigeon sent 
from Athlit to Egypt that provided clear proof of espionage 
within the Jewish population, and the leadership again dis- 
sociated itself from Nili’s actions. Internal conflicts weakened 
the organization, and there were grave suspicions over the cir- 
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cumstances of Feinberg’s death. One of the group, Naaman 
Belkind, was captured by the Turks while trying to get to 
Egypt and gave his interrogators information on the orga- 
nization and its operations. On Oct. 1, 1917, Turkish soldiers 
surrounded Zikhron Yaakov and arrested numerous people, 
including Sarah Aaronsohn, who committed suicide after four 
days’ interrogation and torture. Lishansky managed to escape. 
The authorities hunted after suspects in other villages as well. 
The prisoners were taken to the Khan al-Pasha prison in Da- 
mascus. Zikhron Yaakov was given an ultimatum: if Lishan- 
sky was not handed over, the village would be destroyed. The 
Jewish leaders decided to hand over the suspects and wash 
their hands of responsibility for them. 

Lishansky took shelter among his former friends in Ha- 
Shomer and was taken from one village to another. As it was 
impossible to go on like that for a long period, the Ha-Shomer 
committee decided that he must die in case he fell into the 
hands of the Turks and brought disaster to the whole yishuv. 
Emissaries of Ha-Shomer set out to assassinate Lishansky, but 
succeeded only in wounding him, and he managed to escape. 
On his way to Egypt he was caught by Bedouin near Rishon 
le-Zion and handed over to the Turks. Following his interro- 
gation in Damascus, more people were arrested. Due to the 
intensive endeavors of Jewish leaders and the secret interven- 
tion of German representatives, most of the prisoners were re- 
leased, but 12 were sentenced to periods of one to three years 
in prison and 30 were conscripted into the army. Lishansky 
and Belkind were sentenced to death and were executed on 
Dec. 16, 1917. The remaining members of the organization went 
on with their spying activities. Aaronsohn, who was sent by 
Weizmann on a political and propaganda mission to the U.S., 
returned to Palestine in the spring of 1918 with the Zionist 
Commission. With his death in an air accident on May 15, 
1919, the group finally broke up. 

From a sociological and historical point of view, Nili 
was an attempt by young people born in the moshavot, un- 
der Aaronsohn’s leadership, to form an independent political 
movement that would win the support of the entire yishuv. 
However, it was unable to appeal to a broad social stratum; 
hence its rapid dissolution after its leader's death. Its aid in the 
conquest of Palestine by the British, which was well appreci- 
ated, was part of the efforts of the pro-British section of the 
Zionist movement that was active in 1914-18 and determined 
policies in the subsequent 20 years. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Livneh (ed.), Nili, Toledoteha shel Heazah 
Medinit (1961); idem, Aaron Aaronsohn, ha-Ish u-Zemanno (1969); 
Dinur, Haganah, 1, pt. 1 (1954), 353-68; Yoman Aaron Aaronsohn 
1916-1919 (1970); A. Engle, Nili Spies (1959, 1972). 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


NIMES, capital of Gard department, S. France. Although a 
number of Jews took part in the revolt led by Hilderic, gover- 
nor of Nimes, against the Visigothic king Wamba in 673, there 
is no direct evidence that Jews were then living in the town it- 
self. However, a community was established during the second 
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half of the tenth century at the latest, and from 1009 there is 
documentary evidence of the existence of a synagogue. From 
the middle of the 11" century, the name Poium Judaicum was 
used to designate one of the seven hills enclosed within the 
wall of Nimes (later Puech Juzieu, etc.; in 1970 the promenade 
of Mont-Duplan); the Jewish cemetery was situated there. To- 
ward the close of the 11 century, an entire quarter of the town 
was known as Burgus Judaicus (later Bourg-Jézieu). At the 
beginning of the 13" century, the community appears to have 
consisted of about 100 families. Although a church synod held 
in Nimes in about 1284 decreed severe measures against the 
Jews, the bishop of Nimes, who had authority over the Jews 
of the town, was nevertheless able to protect them, even from 
King *Philip 1v the Fair who had ordered the imprisonment 
of several Jews. But the bishop could not prevail against the 
royal expulsion order of 1306 which, in Nimes as elsewhere, 
was accompanied by the confiscation of all their belongings. 
When the Jews returned to France in 1359, the Nimes munici- 
pal council allocated them the Rue de Corrégerie Vieille (the 
modern Rue de l’Etoile). After being harassed by the Chris- 
tians there, they obtained a new quarter in the Rue Caguensol 
(part of the Rue Guizot) and the Rue de la Jésutarie or Juiv- 
erie (Rue Fresque). Shortly afterward they moved yet again, 
to the Garrigues quarter. There the 1367 census recorded the 
only three houses in the town (out of a total of 1,400) that were 
owned by Jews. This community ceased to exist in 1394, after 
the general expulsion of the Jews from France. 

In a letter to *Abraham b. David of Posquiéres —- who 
lived in Nimes long enough to be sometimes named after 
that town - Moses b. Judah of Béziers stressed the superior- 
ity of the yeshivah of Nimes over all the others in southern 
France, comparing it to “the interior of the Temple, the seat 
of the Sanhedrin, from where knowledge goes forth to Israel.” 
Other than Abraham b. David, the only scholar of the town 
who is known is his uncle, Judah b. Abraham. The munici- 
pal library of Nimes possesses a rich collection of medieval 
Hebrew manuscripts, several of French origin, in the French 
provinces; all these volumes were obtained from the Carthu- 
sians of Villeneuve-lés-Avignon. 

From the 17** century, some Jews of *Comtat Venaissin 
went to trade in Nimes and a few of them attempted to set- 
tle there; the parlement of *Toulouse ordered them to leave 
in 1653 and again in 1679. From the end of the 17* century, 
the Jews obtained the right to buy and sell in Nimes for three 
weeks or a month in every season. Even though this conces- 
sion was abolished in 1745 and 1754, some Jews succeeded in 
settling in the town during the second half of the 18 century. 
The community of 30-40 families appointed a rabbi, Elie Espir 
from *Carpentras, and set up a small synagogue in a private 
house. After a split in the community in 1794, a new syna- 
gogue (which has been in use ever since) was built in the Rue 
Roussy, completed in 1796. During the Reign of Terror, three 
Jews of Nimes were imprisoned; one of them was subsequently 
executed. In 1808, when the *consistories were established, 
the community was affiliated to the consistory of *Marseilles, 
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and there were then 371 Jews in the town, with the surpris- 
ing number of eight rabbis. Among the rabbis of Nimes was 
Solomon Kahn (1854-1931), historian of the Jews of southern 
France. Other notable personalities who originated from there 
include Adolph *Crémieux and Bernard *Lazare. From the 
close of the 19» century, the community diminished steadily 
in number. Although 40 families were recorded in 1941, some 
of these were refugees from the interior of France. In 1970 the 
community of 1,200 persons, mainly of North African origin, 
possessed a synagogue and a community center. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 395-9; J. Simon, in: REJ, 3 
(1881), 225-37; idem, in: Nemausa, 2 (1884/85), 97-124; S. Kahn, No- 
tice sur les Israélites de Nimes (1901); idem, in: REJ, 67 (1914), 225-61; 
J. Vieilleville, Nimes... (1941); H. Noél, in: Revue du Midi, 11 (1897), 
182-91; B. Blumenkranz, Juifs et chrétiens... (1960), index; Z. Sza- 
jkowski, Analytical Franco-Jewish Gazetteer (1966), 190. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


NIMOY, LEONARD (1931—_ ), U.S. actor and director. Born 
to Russian immigrant parents in Boston, Massachusetts, Ni- 
moy starred as Hansel as an eight-year-old in a production of 
Hansel and Gretel. He studied drama at Boston College and 
Antioch University, and then moved to Southern California, 
where he studied at the Pasadena Playhouse with Jeff Corey. 
He took roles in low-budget films, like Zombies of the Strato- 
sphere (1951) and Them! (1954). After an 18-month stint in the 
U.S. Army Reserve, Nimoy was discharged as a sergeant in 
1956. Back in Hollywood, he turned to television roles, ap- 
pearing on such shows as Sea Hunt, Twilight Zone, and Bo- 
nanza. In 1966, Nimoy helped create his Emmy-nominated 
role of Mr. Spock in the series Star Trek (1966-69). Draw- 
ing on his Jewish heritage for inspiration, he used a priestly 
(kohen) blessing as a Vulcan greeting in the series. After Star 
Trek ended, Nimoy went on to play the spy, Paris, in Mission: 
Impossible from 1969 to 1971, and narrated the documentary 
series In Search Of... (1976-82). His frustration at being type- 
cast as Mr. Spock led him to write the autobiography I Am Not 
Spock (1977). Although Nimoy refused to play Spock for a new 
TV series, he agreed to star in Star Trek: The Motion Picture 
(1978). In 1982, he received an Emmy nod for his supporting 
role in A Woman Called Golda. After directing Star Trek 111: 
The Search for Spock (1984) and Star Trek 1v: The Voyage Home 
(1986), Nimoy continued to direct such films as Three Men and 
a Baby (1987) and Funny About Love (1990). In 1991, Nimoy 
produced and acted in the made-for-television film Never 
Forget. He released his second autobiography, I Am Spock, in 
1995. An avid poet and black-and-white photographer, Nimoy 
also published his Jewish-themed photo collection Shekhina 
in 2002. The annual Nimoy Concert Series at Temple Israel 
of Hollywood is sponsored by the Nimoys. 


[Adam Wills (2"4 ed.)] 
NIMROD (Heb. 7793 ,717793), son of *Cush and grandson of 


*Ham son of *Noah (Gen. 10:8-12; 1 Chron. 1:10). He is de- 
scribed in the Table of Nations as “a mighty hunter by the 
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grace of the Lord” (Gen. 10:9) whose exploits as a hero of the 
chase became proverbial. He was also “the first man of might 
on earth” (Gen. 10:8), ie., the first to found a great empire after 
the *flood. He is said to have ruled over the famous capitals 
of southern Mesopotamia, Babylon, Uruk (Erech), and Ak- 
kad as well as, apparently, over the great cities of Calah and 
Nineveh in the land of Assyria. The term “land of Nimrod” 
appears as a synonymous variant of Assyria in Micah 5:5. The 
etymology of the name is uncertain as is also the identifica- 
tion of Nimrod with an historical personality. E.A. Speiser 
connects him with Tukulti-Ninurta 1 (13! century B.c.£.), 
who was the first Mesopotamian ruler effectively to have com- 
bined Babylon and Assyria under a single authority. However, 
the association of Nimrod with Cush son of Ham presents a 
difficulty if Cush refers to the area south of Egypt. Another 
possibility is to connect it with the Kassites who conquered 
Babylon in the second millennium (cf. Gen. 2:13), in which 
case a confusion of genealogical traditions is to be presumed. 
The extraordinary notice about Nimrod in the Table of Na- 
tions indicates the existence of a well-known and widespread 
narrative about him. U. Cassuto has postulated that the five 
verses in Genesis 10 derive from an ancient epic devoted to 


his heroic exploits. 
[Nahum M. Sarna] 


In the Aggadah 
Nimrod is the prototype of rebellion against the Almighty 
(Hag. 13a), his name being interpreted as “he who made all the 
people rebel against God” (Pes. 94b). As the first hunter, he was 
the first to eat meat and to make war on other peoples (Mid. 
Ag. to Gen. 10:8), and he eventually became a king (PdRE 24). 
His physical prowess came from his coats of skin, which God 
had made for Adam and Eve (Gen. 3:21) and which Noah had 
preserved in the Ark. When the animals saw Nimrod wearing 
these coats, they knelt before him. He became the first man to 
rule the whole world and he appointed Terah, Abraham's fa- 
ther, his minister (PdRE 24). Elated by his glory, he became an 
idolator (Sefer ha-Yashar, Noah ga, 1870). He built the Tower 
of Babel (which is called by the rabbis, “the house of Nimrod”) 
for idol worship (Av. Zar. 53b) and he had the whole world 
pay divine homage to him (Mid. Hag to Gen. 11:28). When in- 
formed of Abrahams birth, Nimrod ordered all male children 
to be killed (Maaseh Avraham, in: A. Jellinek, Beit ha-Midrash, 
2 (19387, 118f.) and he later had Abraham cast into a fiery fur- 
nace because he refused to worship fire (Gen. R. 38:13). 
Nimrod (identified with *Amraphel) became a vassal of 
his rebellious general Chedorlaomer, and was later defeated 
by Abraham (see Gen. 14; Sefer ha-Yashar, loc. cit.). He was 
slain by Esau who was jealous of his success as a hunter and 
who coveted his magic garments (PdRE 24). In messianic 
times Nimrod will testify before the whole world that Abra- 
ham never worshiped idols (Av. Zar. 3a). 


In Islam 
Namrid (Namridh) b. Kish (Cush), or b. Kan‘’an (Canaan), 
is not mentioned by name in the *Koran. The commentators 
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are justified, however, in their contention that Suras 21:69; 
29:23; and 37:95, in which it is said that the courtiers and the 
people of *Abraham suggested that he be thrown into the fi- 
ery furnace, refer to Namrid. In the discussion between the 
ruler of the land and Abraham (Sura 2:260), another allu- 
sion is made to Namrid. The allusions to the Jewish aggadot 
about Abraham in the fiery furnace are sufficiently evident. 
At a later period Nimrod b. Cush (Gen. 10:9), or b. Canaan, 
is mentioned by name. The theme of Abraham, who worships 
God and is persecuted by the ruler, recurs in various popu- 
lar literary works. In a fragment of the qasida (poem) attrib- 
uted to Samaw al al-Quarzi, found in the Cairo *Genizah, the 
following stanza appears: “It was only in the case of one man 
[among our ancestors] that the fire which encircled him was 
changed into fragrant and bowing garden plants.” The influ- 
ence of Muslim legend is most clearly evident in late Jewish 
legend. These same descriptions are again to be found in the 
writings of later commentators on the Koran: Zamakhshari (p. 
888; 12 century) and Baydawi (vol. 1, p. 620; 13" century). 


[Haim Zew Hirschberg] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Falkenstein, in: ZA, 45 (1939), 36; E. 
Dhorme, Les Religions de Babylonie et d’Assyrie (1945), 102, 128-31; 
E.A. Speiser, in: Eretz Israel, 5 (1958), 32-36; U. Cassuto, A Com- 
mentary on the Book of Genesis (1964), 200ff.; D.O. Edzard, in: H.W. 
Haussig (ed.), Woerterbuch der Mythologie, 1 (1965), 114-5; E. Lipin- 
ski, in: RB, 73 (1966), 77, 93. IN THE AGGADAH: Ginzberg, Legends, 
1 (1909), 175-9, and index. 1N ISLAM: Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1 (1357 A.H.), 
142, 201; Tha‘labi, Qisas (1356 A.H.), 80-81; J. W. Hirschberg (ed.), Der 
Diwan des as-Samaual ibn Adija... (1931), 33, 63-64. ADD BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: EIS’, 7 (1993), 952-3 (includes bibliography). 


NIMRODL, family of Israeli press moguls. The family’s finan- 
cial empire ranges from the media to real estate and tourism. 
YAACOV NIMRODI (1926- ) was born in Baghdad. After the 
family immigrated to Palestine, Nimrodi and his nine siblings 
grew up in poverty, Nimrodi working as a gardener and ware- 
houseman. In 1948 he joined the Palmah as an intelligence of- 
ficer and subsequently worked in the Mossad. In 1956 he was 
appointed 1pF military attaché and Israel Defense Ministry 
representative at the Israel Embassy in Teheran, in which role 
he was involved in large-scale arms sales to the Shah of Iran 
in the 1960s. After he left the 1pr, he returned with his family 
to Teheran where he acted as a middleman in arms sales, in- 
cluding involvement in the so-called Irangate affair. Following 
the fall of the Shah he returned to Israel to pursue his business 
interests. In 1988, Nimrodi, worth an estimated $48 million, 
purchased the Israel Land Development Corporation (Hakh- 
sharat ha-Yishuv) from the Jewish National Fund and Bank 
Leumi. Established in 1909 as the Palestine Land Develop- 
ment Company, the public corporation purchased and devel- 
oped land for urban and agricultural settlement. The package 
which Nimrodi received for $26 million, included properties 
in prime areas like Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, Jaffa, Rishon le-Zion, 
and Beersheva, and hotels, private dwellings, and industrial 
holdings. Yaacov had one son, and three daughters. His son, 
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OFER (1957- ), born in Teheran and a law graduate from Tel 
Aviv University, studied business management at Harvard 
University and in 1989 was appointed the company’s manag- 
ing director. Over the years, the company increased its prof- 
itability and moved into such other areas as the media and 
tourism. Yaacov’s three daughters and their husbands filled 
various positions in the business empire. 

In 1992 Yaacov Nimrodi purchased the shares of the 
*Maariv newspaper which had been owned by Robert *Max- 
well until his death. Nimrodi subsequently sold 50 per cent of 
the shares, half to Haaretz publisher Amos *Schocken, and the 
other half to an Australian-Israeli consortium. Appointed by 
Yaacov the financially ailing newspaper's editor-in-chief, Ofer 
Nimrodi set for himself the goal of winning the circulation 
war with the highly successful *Yedioth Aharonoth. Ofer suc- 
ceeded in reducing the circulation gap, partly by going down- 
market in editorial content and layout, but Maariv still lagged 
behind, with 23% of Israelis read the paper daily and 28% on 
weekends according to a 2005 Teleseker survey. IDLC earnings 
enabled Ofer Nimrodi to invest in the paper by purchasing 
new technologies and employing leading journalists. In the 
19908 he established local newspapers in key cities - supple- 
ments added to Maariv’s Friday weekend issue - tapping local 
advertising potential. The competition between Maariv and 
Yedioth Aharonoth reached a climax in the mid-1990s in the 
so-called wiretapping scandal, as a result of which Nimrodi 
was imprisoned in 1999 for tapping the phone of Yedioth Aha- 
ronoth publisher Arnon *Mozes as well as of Dov *Yudkovsky, 
who had been Maariv’s editor under Maxwell. A Maariv in- 
vestigative reporter, Amnon Abramovitch, resigned after dis- 
covering that his phone had also been tapped. In 1999 Ofer 
Nimrodi sold 25% of Maariv’s stock to Vladimir *Gusinsky, a 
Russian businessman, for $85 million; majority control in the 
newspaper remained in Nimrodi’s hands. 

Nimrodi’s other media-related interests included: maga- 
zines geared to youth; a Tv guide (Ratings); shares in the Tel- 
Ad subsidiary of Channel 2 television (including studios), 
which Nimrodi subsequently sold; Maariv’s publishing house 
(Sifriat Poalim); the Hed-Artzi music company; and interests 
in the cellular phone business. In 2004 he established the NRG 


Internet news website. 
[Yoel Cohen (24 ed.)] 


NIMZOVITCH, AARON (1886-1935), chess master. Nimzo- 
vitch, who was born in Riga, won important tournaments in 
the 1920s but was particularly important as a theoretician. He 
was responsible, together with Tartakover, Réti, and Alekhine, 
for the general departure from the dogmatism of *Tarrasch’s 
“strong center” theory. Two of his openings, the Nimzovitch 
Defense and the Nimzo-Indian, which remained popular long 
after their inventor’s death, carried “hypermodern” theory into 
practice. His book, Mein System (1925; Eng. tr., 1930), a col- 
lection of important apercus on points of technique, is still 


of great value. 
[Gerald Abrahams] 
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NINE DAYS, period of mourning from the first of *Av until 
noon after the fast of the Ninth of *Av commemorating the 
destruction of the *Temple. The period is also called Bein ha- 
Mezarim (“Tn Stress”) and actually starts previously with the 
fast of *Tammuz (see *Three Weeks, The). However, from the 
first of Av onward, the mourning becomes more severe, and 
strictly observant Jews, especially in the Ashkenazi rite: (1) ab- 
stain from meat and wine except on the Sabbath; (2) recite spe- 
cial dirges of lamentation (kinot), as well as Psalm 137 (“By the 
rivers of Babylon”) and Psalm 79 (also recited during *Tikkun 
Hazot) every noon and midnight; and (3) refrain from wear- 
ing new or festive clothing. Even on the Sabbath some wear 
ordinary weekday clothes. Others, especially Sephardim, ob- 
serve these rules of mourning only during the week in which 
the Ninth of Av falls (See: Maim. Yad, Taan. 5:6). This is in 
accordance with the Mishnah which ordains that during that 
week one should not cut one’s hair or wash clothes (except 
on the Thursday in honor of the coming Sabbath; Taan. 4:7). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sh. Ar, OH 551:1-18; 552:1-12; J.T. Lewin- 
ski (ed.), Sefer ha-Moadim, 7 (1957), 268-361; Eisenstein, Dinim, 1, 
38-39. 


NINEVEH (Heb. 7173; Akk. Ninua, Nina; in Mari Ninuwa; 
Ar. Ninawa), the capital of the Assyrian empire from Sen- 
nacherib’s time on, situated about 1 mi. (about 1% km.) E. of 
the Tigris, opposite modern Mosul. Since the cuneiform for 
Nineveh (Nind) is a fish within a house, it has been suggested 
that the name of the city was derived from that of a goddess 
associated with fish, but it seems that it is of Hurrian origin. 
From the Akkadian period on, the city was dedicated to the 
“Ishtar of Nineveh.” 

The ancient citadel of Nineveh was situated on a hill 
known today as Quyunjiq (“Little Lamb”) and located near 
the center of the western region of the city. On the hill there 
were also the Assyrian royal palaces and the temples. South 
of this citadel is a smaller tell, called Nebi Yanis (“the Prophet 
Jonah”), where, according to Islamic tradition, the prophet Jo- 
nah is buried, and on which is a large mosque. The city, how- 
ever, extended over a much larger area. 

Archaeological excavations were conducted in the city 
for about a century, mainly by the British (beginning in 1842). 
The excavations of 1932 (by M.E.L. Mallowan) laid the foun- 
dations for the study of the prehistory of northern Mesopo- 
tamia, the city thus becoming a key site for a knowledge and 
understanding of the prehistoric period. 


History 
The investigation made during the 1932 excavations of Quyun- 
jiq down to its virgin soil uncovered the tell’s earliest stratum, 
which contains remnants of the Hassuna culture and has been 
assigned to about 5000-4500 B.C.E. 

One of the earliest pieces of written evidence is an inscrip- 
tion of Naram-Sin of the Akkadian dynasty (2291-2255 B.C.E.). 
Hammurapi king of Babylonia mentions the city in the intro- 
duction to his code of laws as the site of a temple of Ishtar. At 
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the beginning of the 14" century B.c.£. Nineveh belonged to 
Mitanni. Tushratta king of Mitanni sent the image of “Ishtar 
of Nineveh” (identified with the Hurrian goddess Sauska) 
twice to Egypt to heal Amenophis 111, his ally and in-law. 
Subsequently, Nineveh reverted to Assyrian rule, since the 
Assyrian king Ashur-uballit (1364-1329 B.c.E.) stated that he 
rebuilt the temple of Ishtar which, according to indications, 
was renovated a number of times between the 13 and ninth 
centuries B.c.E. Individual bricks, inscribed with the build- 
ers names and with dedicatory inscriptions that have been 
brought to light, attest to the existence of several palaces 
built during these centuries. The earliest palace of which ac- 
tual remains have been uncovered is that of Ashurnasirpal 11 
(883-859 B.C.E.). 

The city reached its zenith toward the end of the eighth 
century B.C.E., when it was in effect reconstructed during the 
reign of Sennacherib (705-681 B.c.E.) and became the capi- 
tal of the Assyrian empire. Near the city - and in fact within 
its limits - Sennacherib planted a botanical garden with trees 
from all parts of the empire, among them vines and fruit- 
bearing trees. Magnificent spacious palaces were erected in 
the city. In the southwestern corner of the site, Sennacherib 
built a new palace to replace the earlier smaller one that had 
been there, and called it “the palace which has no equal.” To- 
day it is known as “the southwestern palace.” On most of the 
walls of the halls, reliefs have been found depicting scenes 
from the building of the palace as well as war scenes, includ- 
ing the siege of *Lachish (found in Hall xxxvz1). In the dis- 
orders that broke out upon the death of Sennacherib, part of 
his palace was apparently burned down and left in ruins for 
about 40 years. On the smaller tell (Nebi Yunis), Esarhad- 
don (681-669 B.c.£.) built himself a palace. Ashurbanipal 
(668-627 B.C.E.) reestablished his residence on the main tell 
(Quyunjiq). Not content with merely renovating and embel- 
lishing the palace of Sennacherib, his grandfather, he built 
his own palace at the extremity of the tell. It was explored in 
the course of the excavation of Quyunjik, 1853-54, and reliefs 
portraying scenes from various battles and representing As- 
syrian art at its zenith were uncovered. Ashurbanipal’s greatest 
achievement was the establishment of a vast royal library in 
the city, containing several thousand cuneiform documents in 
the fields of literature and ritual, science and mythology, lexi- 
cography, astronomy, and history, as well as economic docu- 
ments, letters, and state contracts. 

At the end of Ashurbanipal’s reign, the royal residence 
was apparently transferred from Nineveh and established, ac- 
cording to one view, in Harran. Nineveh was captured, plun- 
dered, and destroyed in the summer of 612 B.c.£. by the forces 
of the Median and Babylonian empires, and became a desolate 
heap. The site itself was later occupied again until the Mongol 
invasion of the 14" century. 


In the Bible 
According to the Table of the Nations, Nineveh was estab- 
lished - together with other principal centers in Mesopota- 
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mia - in the days of *Nimrod (Gen. 10:10-12). In the Book 
of Jonah (3:3) it is referred to as “an exceedingly great city, 
three days’ journey” (from one end to the other). A subse- 
quent verse (4:11) tells that its infant population alone num- 
bered “more than a hundred and twenty thousand persons.” 
Even if this is somewhat exaggerated, it is probable that the 
number of Nineveh’s inhabitants at the pinnacle of its great- 
ness in the seventh century B C.£. was indeed extremely large 
(see *Jonah). 

In 11 Kings 19:36-37 (and in the parallel passage in Isa. 
37:37-38), Nineveh is mentioned as the city to which Sen- 
nacherib returned after his failure to capture Jerusalem, and 
in which he was murdered by his sons. 

Two contemporary prophets, *Zephaniah (2:13ff.) and 
*Nahum, prophesied the destruction of Nineveh. 


[Yuval Kamrat] 


In the Aggadah 

Nineveh was a huge city, covering 40 square parasangs and 
containing a million and a half persons. The “six score thou- 
sand persons” alluded to in Jonah 4:11 refer to the popula- 
tion of only one of the 12 districts into which the city was 
divided. The voice of the prophet Jonah was so stentorian 
that it reached every corner of the city and all who heard his 
words resolved to turn aside from their ungodly ways (Mid. 
Jonah, 99-100, in A. Jellinek, Beit ha-Midrash, 1 (19387)). Un- 
der the leadership of their king, the people of Nineveh justly 
compelled God’s mercy to descend upon them. The king of 
Nineveh was the pharaoh of the Exodus, who had been in- 
stalled by the angel Gabriel. Seized with fear and terror he 
covered himself with sackcloth and ashes and with his own 
mouth made proclamation and published this decree through 
Nineveh: “Let neither man nor beast, herd nor flock taste any- 
thing, let them not feed nor drink water, for know that there 
is no God beside Him in all the world; all His words are truth, 
and all His judgments are true and faithful” (Yal. Ex. 176). The 
repentance of the people of Nineveh was sincere. They held 
their infants heavenward, crying, “For the sake of these in- 
nocent babes hear our prayers.’ They separated the young of 
their cattle from their dams and both began to bellow. Then 
the Ninevites cried, “If Thou wilt not have mercy on us, we 
will not have mercy upon these beasts” (Ta’an. 16a; Mid. Jo- 
nah 100-2). The penitence of the people of Nineveh mani- 
fested itself not only in fasting and praying, but also in deeds. 
If a man had usurped another’s property, he would return it, 
even at the cost of leveling his castle in order to restore a sto- 
len beam to its owner (Taan. 16a). Others publicly confessed 
their secret sins and declared themselves willing to submit 
to their punishment. According to the Palestinian amoraim, 
however, the repentance of the Ninevites was not sincere (TJ, 
Taan. 2:1, 65b). After 40 days they departed again from the 
path of piety and became more sinful than ever. Then the 
punishment foretold by Jonah overtook them and they were 
swallowed by the earth (PdRE 43). The attitude of the Pales- 
tinian aggadists in their evaluation of the repentance of the 
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Ninevites may have been a reaction to Christian criticism of 
the Jews for their stubbornness in not following the example 
set by the people of Nineveh. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.H. Layard, Nineveh and its Remains (1849); 
idem, Nineveh and Babylon (1967); H. Rassam, Ashur and the Land 
of Nimrod (1897); R. Buka, Die Topographie Ninewes (1915); Lucken- 
bill, Records, 2 (1926), 417-22; R.C. Thompson and R.W. Hutchin- 
son, A Century of Excavation at Nineveh (1929); R. Dhorme, in: RHR, 
110 (1934), 140-56; C.J. Gadd, The Stones of Assyria (1936); A. Par- 
rot, Nineveh et l’'Ancien Testament (1955); R.W. Ehrich, Chronologies 
in Old World Archaeology (1965), index. IN THE AGGADAH: Ginz- 
berg, Legends, 4 (1913), 250-336 (1928), 350-2; E. Urbach, in: Tarbiz, 
20 (1950), 118-22. 


NINGPO, city in Chekiang province, E. China. The presence 
of Jewish settlers there in 1461 is recorded on the *Kaifeng 
stele inscriptions, which state that when the Kaifeng syna- 
gogue was destroyed by floods in that year and the sacred 
scriptures were lost, the Jews of Ningpo presented emissar- 
ies of the Kaifeng community with a Torah scroll. No other 
evidence recording the presence of Jews in Ningpo has been 
preserved. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: W.C. White, Chinese Jews, pt. 2 (19667), 13, 


27, 98. 
[Rudolf Loewenthal] 


NINGSIA, a province in N.W. of China, (now Yinchwan), 
city formerly in the predominantly Muslim Kansu province of 
N.W. China. Members of the Jewish Chin family from *Kai- 
feng community came to settle there but remained in touch 
with the religious life of the Kaifeng Jewish community. Their 
donations and active participation are recorded in the Kaifeng 
stele inscriptions of 1489 and 1512. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: W.C. White, Chinese Jews, pt. 2 (19667), in- 


dex. 
[Rudolf Loewenthal] 


NINI, ACHINOAM (1969- ), Israeli pop, jazz, blues singer; 
Israel’s most successful performing artist on the international 
scene. Of Yemenite background, Achinoam Nini or, as she 
is know abroad, Noa, grew up in New York and returned to 
Israel at the age of 17. After completing her army service, she 
enrolled at the Rimon School of Music in Tel Aviv, where she 
met guitarist Gil Dor, who was on the school’s teaching staff, 
and the two began to perform together. Their first concert, at 
the Jazz, Blues & Videotape Festival in Tel Aviv, was enthusi- 
astically received. Nini’s debut album, Achinoam Nini and Gil 
Dor Live, was recorded live in Tel Aviv and released in 1991. 
It included songs in Hebrew and reworkings of numbers by 
the Beatles and Madonna. The material was accessible to au- 
diences both inside and outside Israel and Nini soon began 
to play at festivals and major venues — such as New York’s 
Carnegie Hall and the White House. In 1993 Nini released an 
album entitled Achinoam Nini and Gil Dor with songs based 
on the work of two of Israel’s most eminent poets — *Rahel 
and Leah *Goldberg. This followed a highly successful ap- 
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pearance at that year’s Israel Festival and the album sold well 
in Israel and abroad. 

Nini’s global profile rose significantly after she released 
Noa in 1994, her first foreign recording. The album, which was 
produced by acclaimed jazz guitarist Pat Metheny, included 
a rendition of Bach’s “Ave Maria,” with new words written by 
Nini. Following this she became the first Israeli artist to per- 
form in the Vatican when she sang the song in St. Peter's Square, 
in the presence of Pope *John Paul 11. In 1997 Nini performed a 
program of specially arranged numbers with the Israeli Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, including some of her best-known songs and 
works by Leonard *Bernstein and by leading Israeli composer 
Sasha *Argov, as well as a traditional Yemenite song called 
“Yuma.” The concert was recorded and released the following 
year as Achinoam Nini & the Israel Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Nini has maintained a very active career, both in Israel 
and around the globe, and was invited to perform “Ave Ma- 
ria” for the state Italian television network after the death of 


Pope John Paul 11. 
[Barry Davis (274 ed.)] 


NINTH FORT, Nazi killing site four miles from the center 
of Kovno (Kaunas), Lithuania, which served as the execution 
and burial site for Jews from Kovno and for German, Aus- 
trian, and Czech Jews shipped to Kovno during the Holocaust. 
Originally built as a military fortress, during German occupa- 
tion it became a site of torture and mass executions. Abraham 
Tory reports in his ghetto diary that “single and mass arrests 
as well as ‘actions’ in the ghetto almost always ended with a 
death march to the Ninth Fort, which in a way completed the 
ghetto area and became an integral part of it” 

The road from the ghetto to the Fort was called the “Way 
to Heaven.” Detainees were held in underground cells in con- 
ditions of dampness and darkness and above all fear. Jews were 
forced into pits inside the Fort, which served as mass graves. 

In July 1943 the digging of mass graves ceased and in Au- 
gust 1943 under Aktion 1005 the digging up of bodies began. 
Jewish prisoners of war, ghetto Jews, and four non-Jews made 
up the squad of 60 men and four women who had to dig up 
the bodies, extract the gold teeth, and search for valuables in 
the garments of the dead before they were cremated. 

Sixty-four prisoners escaped from the Ninth Fort on 
December 24, 1943. Some reached the Kovno ghetto; others 
escaped into the forest. Each escapee brought word of what 
had happened. Thus this killing field was known even before 
the war's end. 

Some 45,000-50,000 Jews were killed in the Ninth 
Fort. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Tory, Surviving the Holocaust: The Kovno 
Ghetto Diary (1990); A. Faitelson, The Truth and Nothing but the 
Truth: Jewish Resistance in Lithuania (1941-1944) (2006). 


[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


NIR AM (Heb. oY 173; “The People’s Plowed Field”), kib- 
butz in southern Israel, 6 mi. (10 km.) N.E. of *Gaza, affili- 
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ated with Ihud ha-Kevuzot ve-ha-Kibbutzim. Its founding in 
1943 by immigrants from Central and Eastern Europe, most 
of them *Youth Aliyah graduates, constituted a step in the 
expansion of Jewish settlement toward the Negev. Abundant 
groundwater reserves were discovered soon after, and in 1947 
the first pipeline leading to the Negev outposts was laid from 
the Nir Am - *Gevar’am area. In the Israeli *War of Indepen- 
dence (1948), the kibbutz became the headquarters, hospital, 
and supply center for the settlements in the south and Negev, 
cut off for several months from the rest of Israel. The kibbutz 
economy was based on intensive field crops, citrus groves, and 
dairy cattle, as well as a factory for fine cutlery. In addition, 
the kibbutz developed a tourist industry, including a resort, 
water museum, paintball, an environmental activities site, and 
catering. In 2002 its population was 301. 
WEBSITE: www.nir-am.co.il. 


[Efram Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


NIR DAVID (Heb. 117 173; nir — “Plowed Field”), kibbutz in 
central Israel, at the foot of Mt. Gilboa, affiliated with Kibbutz 
Arzi ha-Shomer ha-Zair, founded in 1936 as the first *stockade 
and watchtower outpost in the Beth-Shean Valley. The settlers, 
Israel-born youth and pioneers from Poland, set up camp on 
the site a year earlier but after the outbreak of the Arab riots 
had to live temporarily at neighboring *Bet Alfa while con- 
tinuing to cultivate their land. Nir David repelled Arab attacks 
and soon became a model farming community, pioneering in 
carp breeding in ponds and in growing crops adapted to its 
hot climate. Kibbutz farming also included field crops, plan- 
tations, and poultry. In addition, it opened factories for farm 
equipment and plastic tubes. Later it began to develop tour- 
ism, opening 26 guest rooms and an Australian zoo with ani- 
mals such as kangaroos and koalas. Nir David also had a local 
museum. In 2002 the population was 534. The name com- 
memorates the Zionist leader David *Wolffsohn. 
WEBSITE: www.nir-david.org. il. 


[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


NIRENBERG, MARSHALL WARREN (1927-_), U.S. bio- 
chemist and Nobel Prize winner. Nirenberg was born in New 
York City and educated in Orlando, Florida. He received his 
B.Sc. (1948) and M.Sc. (1952) in zoology from the University 
of Florida at Gainesville and earned his Ph.D. in biochemis- 
try from the University of Michigan at Ann Arbor, guided by 
Dr. James Hogg. He joined the staff of the National Institutes 
of Health, Bethesda, in 1957 where he was appointed chief 
of biochemical genetics at the National Heart Institute and 
where he has remained for the rest of his career. Nirenberg 
and his co-workers showed that genes control protein synthe- 
sis through DNA sequences transmitted by RNa. They eluci- 
dated the “language” dictating the synthesis of a single amino 
acid as the first step in understanding what is now termed 
the “genetic code.” He was awarded the 1968 Nobel Prize for 
physiology or medicine jointly with Robert Holley and Har 
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Gobind Khorana. Subsequently Nirenberg and his colleagues 
completed the task of unraveling the full code. He remained 
an active research worker investigating the conserved genes 
that control development called “homeoboxes” and the genes 
and factors that regulate the growth of cell lines derived from 
the nerve cell tumor, neuroblastoma. His many honors include 
election to the U.S. National Academy of Sciences (1967), the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, and the American 
Philosophical Society (2001). His awards include the U.S. Na- 
tional Medal of Science (1966), the Gairdner Award (1967), the 
Lasker Award in Basic Medical Science (1968), the U.S. Na- 
tional Medal of Honor (1968), and the Joseph Priestley Award 
(1968). Nirenberg showed great and often controversial inter- 
est in the social responsibilities of geneticists and was actively 
involved in action against world poverty and nuclear prolif- 
eration. He often protested against the political repression of 
fellow scientists including the Soviet refusal to allow Mikhail 
Stern to immigrate to Israel. He married the biochemist Perola 


Zaltzman in 1968. 
[Michael Denman (2"¢ ed.)] 


NIR EZYON (Heb. 7°39 13), moshav shittufi in N. Israel, on 
Mt. Carmel, affiliated with Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi Moshavim 
Association. It was founded in 1950, initially as a kibbutz, by 
the surviving defenders of *Kefar Ezyon in the Israeli *War of 
Independence (1948), who were joined by other members of 
their movement. The economy was based on intensive farm- 
ing (field crops, orchards, flowers, poultry, and dairy cattle). 
The moshav opened a resort run on strictly Orthodox Jew- 
ish principles and operated a catering service as well. Nir 
Ezyon includes the *Youth Aliyah village Yemin Orde, which 
is named for Orde Charles *Wingate. Its total population in 
1970 was 450, rising to 800 in 2002. 


[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


NIRIM (Heb. 0°7°3; “Plowed Fields”), kibbutz in southern 
Israel, in the “Eshkol Region” of the western Negev, affiliated 
with Kibbutz Arzi Ha-Shomer ha-Zair. Originally established 
as one of the 11 villages founded in the Negev on the night of 
Oct. 6, 1946, it was, until 1948, the westernmost Jewish settle- 
ment in the country and the closest to Egyptian-held Sinai. 
The founders, Israel-born youth, were joined by pioneers from 
Hungary and Romania. In the Israeli *War of Independence 
Nirim was the first Jewish village exposed to a concentrated 
attack of the invading Egyptian army (May 1948). Although 
the kibbutz was entirely leveled, Nirim’s members held their 
ground, compelling the enemy to change tactics and advance 
exclusively through Arab-inhabited terrain while leaving most 
of the Jewish settlements to the rear intact. After the cessa- 
tion of hostilities in April 1949, the kibbutz was transferred 
to a site further northwest on the Gaza Strip border, while 
the former site was taken over by Nir Yizhak, another kib- 
butz of Ha-Shomer ha-Za’ir. Besides partly intensive farm- 
ing (field crops, avocado plantations, flowers, poultry, and 
dairy cattle), the kibbutz also developed organic farming. An 
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electronics factory mainly for farming aids was later closed. 
The kibbutz is co-owner of Nirlat, a paint factory located at 
nearby Kibbutz Nir Oz. In the mid-1990s the population was 
approximately 445, dropping to 365 in 2002. A beautiful mo- 
saic synagogue floor, dating from the Byzantine period, was 
unearthed in the Nirim fields. 


[Efram Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


NIR-RAFALKES, NAHUM (1884-1968). Israeli labor poli- 
tician, second speaker of the *Knesset, and member of the 
First and Third to Fifth Knessets. Born in Warsaw, Nir-Rafal- 
kes studied in a heder and then in a gymnasium. He studied 
natural sciences at the universities of Warsaw and Zurich and 
law at the University of St. Petersburg, receiving a doctorate in 
law in 1908. In 1903 he joined the Zionist students’ organiza- 
tion Kadimah, and joined *Poalei Zion in 1905, representing 
it as a delegate in the Sixth and Seventh Zionist Congresses. In 
1906 he was imprisoned for four months for his political ac- 
tivities. In 1917 he represented Poalei Zion in the All-Russian 
Soviet of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies during the revolu- 
tion. In 1919 he moved back to Warsaw and was elected to its 
city council. He participated in the Poalei Zion Conference in 
Stockholm in 1919, and after the movement split the following 
year, he joined Left Poalei Zion, becoming its secretary, and 
held negotiations for its entry into Comintern. He remained 
secretary of Poalei Zion until 1935. In 1925 he settled in Pal- 
estine, where he practiced law and represented his party in 
the *Histadrut and the Va'ad Le’ummi. After Left Po’alei Zion 
merged with *Ahdut ha-Avodah and, with it, joined *Ma- 
pam, he became a member of the pre-state People’s Council 
and its deputy chairman. He was elected to the First Knesset 
on the Mapam list, and from the Third Knesset on the Ahdut 
ha-Avodah-Po“lei Zion list. Already in the First Knesset he 
was chosen as one of the deputies to the speaker, and upon 
the death of Joseph *Sprinzak in 1959, was elected by an ad 
hoc coalition of all the parties in the plenum except *Mapai 
as speaker, serving in that capacity until after the elections 
to the Fourth Knesset. He then returned to serve as deputy 
speaker until leaving the Knesset in 1965. In the First Knesset 
he served as chairman of the Constitution, Law, and Justice 
Committee, and in the Fourth and Fifth Knesset as chair- 
man of the Public Services Committee. He wrote many ar- 
ticles in Russian, Yiddish, and Hebrew and published a num- 
ber of books. Among his writings are Wirtschaft un Politik in 
Eretz Yisrael (Yiddish, 1930); Leningrad (Yiddish, 1942); Pirkei 
Hayyim — Ba-Maagal ha-Dor ve-ha-Tenuah 1884-1918 (1958); 


Vanderungen (Yiddish, 1966). 
[Susan Hattis Rolef (2"4 ed.)] 


NIS (Lat. Naissus), town and important communications cen- 
ter in Serbia. Jews lived in Nis apparently from Roman times 
but there are no documents to confirm their presence before 
the 17" century. The disappearance of Jacob, a wool trader, 
was noted in 1651. Visits by shadarim (emissaries from Pal- 
estine) are on record for the second half of the 18 century. 
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The rabbis who served in Nis were Levi Jitzhak Yerushalmi, 
Jacob de Mayo, Rahamim Naftali Gedalya, Moshe Shaban, 
and Abraham Daniti. In 1900 the town’s Jewish population 
numbered 800, their number gradually diminishing through 
emigration. A Zionist group called Zion joined the world 
movement in 1902. 

‘The Jews were engaged mainly in the textile trade and in 
moneychanging; some were artisans, while a few were manual 
laborers. A prayer house was built in 1695 and a synagogue in 
1909. Local spiritual leaders consulted the rabbis of Belgrade 
on halakhic matters. The Jews of Nis participated in Serbia's 
wars and suffered casualties in them. In 1921 there were 547 
Jews in the town. In the 1930s there was a good deal of com- 
munal activity, including a choir and Zionist youth groups 
like Ha-Shomer ha-Tzair and, later, also Betar. 

In 1939 Yugoslav Prime Minister Cvetkovic, a native of 
the town, offered to arrange exit visas to Turkey for the Jews 
of Ni8, but the Jews chose to remain despite the danger signs. 
In 1940 they numbered 430, increasing to 970 in 1941 with 
the arrival of refugees from Germany, Austria, and Poland. 
The Germans arrived in April 1941. In October 1941 the Jew- 
ish men were imprisoned in the “Red Cross” camp at Bubanj. 
In February 1942 several inmates escaped from the camp after 
attacking the guards, and in retaliation several prisoners, most 
of them Jews, were shot. Two days later, more Jews were shot. 
In the spring of 1942 all women and children were arrested 
and after a few days in the “Red Cross” camp they were sent 
to the Sajmiste (Semlin Judenlager) death camp. In 1952 there 
were 25 Jews in the city. The community was not renewed. The 
synagogue was used as a concert hall. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bulletin de l’Alliance Israélite Universelle, 
28 (1963), 147-8; Zlocini fasistickih okupatora ... u Jugoslaviji (1952), 
38-40. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Loker (ed.), Pinkas ha-Kehillot - 
Yugoslavia (1988); Z. Lebl, Do “konacnog resenja” - Jevreji u Srbiji, Bel- 
grade, 2003, 65-119; Dva stoljeca Zidovske povijesti i kulture u Zagrebu 
i Hrvatskoj (1998), issued by Zagreb Jewish community. 


[Simon Marcus / Zvi Loker (24 ed.)] 


NISAN (Heb. 1073), the post-Exilic name of the first month of 
the Jewish year. Its pentateuchal name is hodesh ha-aviv (lit. 
“month of spring,” Ex. 13:4 and parallels) and it is also referred 
to as the month of the ripening ears of barley (ibid. 9:31). The 
post-Exilic name, occurring in the biblical and apocryphal 
records (Esth. 3:7, Neh. 2:1; I Esd. 5:6, Add. Esth. 1:1) and fre- 
quently in Josephus and rabbinic literature (e.g., *Megillat 
Taanit), is linked with the Babylonian first month, Nisannu 
(derived from nesa, Heb., nasa “to start”). The Mishnah calls 
the first of Nisan the “new year for kings and festivals” (RH 1:1). 
Reigns of monarchs in biblical times were reckoned from that 
time, but later it was made the seventh month of the civil year 
(RH loc. cit.). The zodiacal sign of this month is Aries. In the 
present fixed Jewish calendar it invariably consists of 30 days, 
and the 1% of Nisan never falls on a Monday, Wednesday, or 
Friday (see *Calendar). In the 20" century Nisan, in its earli- 
est occurrence, extended from March 13 to April 11, and in its 
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latest from April 11 to May 10. According to R. Joshua, this is 
the month during which the world was created and the Patri- 
archs were born (RH 11a). It was in Nisan that God spoke to 
Moses from the burning bush. In this month redemption will 
occur in the time to come (ibid.). The tabernacle was erected 
in Nisan (Ex. 40:17), and the princes brought their offerings 
then (Num. 7:1-2). Because the 12 princes offered their gifts 
to the tabernacle every day beginning with the first of Nisan, 
each day was considered a festival. All public mourning is 
prohibited in Nisan. *Tahanun and *Zidduk ha-Din are not 
recited, nor are eulogies allowed (Sh. Ar., OH 429:2). As “the 
greater part of the month was thus sanctified, the entire month 
is deemed holy” (ibid., comm. of Magen Avraham, 3). 

Memorable days of Nisan include the Passover period: the 
14‘ of Nisan, the eve of the biblical feast of *Passover when all 
leaven is cleared from Jewish households, and in Temple times, 
the *Paschal lamb was sacrificed (Ex. 12 and parallels); and the 
festival of Passover from the 15'* to the 21° (in the Diaspora, 
the 224) of Nisan. The 15‘" and 21* of Nisan (in the Diaspora 
158-16" and 21°t-22"4), the first and last days of Passover, re- 
spectively, are full holidays; 16"*X-20" of Nisan (in the Diaspora 
17-20) are the intervening days of the festival, *hol ha-moed. 
The 16" of Nisan is the controversial “morrow of the Sabbath” 
(see Lev. 23:11, 15, 16) when an omer of barley was offered in the 
Temple and marked the commencement of the counting of the 
omer. Other traditional dates in this month are 15-7" of Nisan, 
the defeat by the Pharisees of the Sadducees’ claim that the ta- 
mid (Ex. 29:38-42, Num. 28:1-8) was to be defrayed by private 
donations (Meg. Taan. 1); 8t—-21* of Nisan, a Pharisaic victory 
over the Sadducees in a dispute concerning “the morrow of 
the Sabbath” and the day of the month on which Shavuot falls 
(Meg. Ta/an. 1); 1 (or 8), 10", and 26" of Nisan, the respective 
anniversaries of the death of *Nadab and Abihu, of *Miriam, 
and of *Joshua, once observed as fasts (Meg. Ta/an. 13). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenstein, Dinim, 267, s.v. 


[Ephraim Jehudah Wiesenberg] 


NISHAPUR, town in Khurasan, N.E. *Persia. Jewish settle- 
ment here allegedly dates from the time of the early Diaspora. 
According to the 12"'-century Jewish traveler *Benjamin of 
Tudela, the district of Nishapur was inhabited by descendants 
of the Jewish tribes Dan, Zebulun, Naphtali, and Asher. They 
were united under a Jewish prince named R. Joseph Amarkala 
ha-Levi, and were engaged in agriculture and warfare in alli- 
ance with the “infidel Turks.” There were some scholars among 
them. In 11'>-century fragments from the Cairo *Genizah, 
mention is made of an Isaac Nishapuri, an Egyptian silk mer- 
chant who settled in *Alexandria. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Asher (ed. and tr.), Itinerary of R. Benja- 
min of Tudela (1840), 83, 85. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: EIS” 8 (1995), 


62-64. 
[Walter Joseph Fischel] 


NISHMAT KOL HAI (Heb. °n 93 n7w/3; “The soul of every 
living being”), the initial words and name of a prayer recited 
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at Sabbath and festival morning services at the conclusion 
of the *Pesukei de-Zimra introductory biblical hymns. This 
prayer expresses the gratitude men owe to God for His mer- 
cies in sustaining them. In talmudic literature it is called Birkat 
ha-Shir (“Benediction of the Song,’ Pes. 10:7, and 117b-118a). 
Based upon the opinion of R. Johanan, Nishmat also became 
part of the Passover *Haggadah. 

Nishmat consists of three main sections. The first con- 
tains an avowal of God’s unity: “Besides Thee we have no 
King. Deliverer, Savior, Redeemer... We have no King but 
Thee.” Some scholars believed that this passage was composed 
by the apostle Peter as a protest against concepts foreign to 
pure monotheism (A. Jellinek, Beit ha-Midrash, 6 (19387), 12; 
Mahzor Vitry, ed. by S. Hurwitz (19237), 282; Hertz, 416). The 
second section starting with the words: “If our mouths were 
full of song as the sea... “ originated in the tannaitic period. 
It is similar to the formula of thanksgiving for abundant rain 
recited in that period. The passage: “If our eyes were shin- 
ing like the sun and the moon... we could not thank God 
for the... myriads of benefits He has wrought for us” espe- 
cially, is thought to substantiate this ascription to the tan- 
naitic period since it reflects the opinion of Rav Judah that 
God has to be praised for each drop of rain (Ber. 59b; Ta’an. 
6b; Maim. Yad, Berakhot, 10:5). The third section, starting 
with the words: “From Egypt Thou hast redeemed us,” is be- 
lieved to have originated in the geonic period (c. tenth cen- 
tury c.E.). There is considerable disagreement among scholars 
about the original version of the Nishmat. There is, however, 
a general consensus that there existed an ancient but shorter 
version, called Birkat ha-Shir, which was later amplified and 
enlarged. This view is supported by the fact that the Nishmat 
in the Ashkenazi and in the Sephardi ritual, respectively, dif- 
fer only in the wording of two or three sentences (compare 
Seder R. *Amram Gaon, 27b and Mahzor Vitry (1923), 148-54). 
In most prayer books the words ha-Melekh, Shokhen ad and 
ha-Elare printed in large type, since the hazzan starts the cen- 
tral part of the morning service at these places, on High Holy 
Days, Sabbath, and festivals respectively. In the section Be-fi 
yesharim (“By the mouth of the upright”) some prayer books 
mark an acrostic of the names Isaac and Rebekah, which was 
not customary in Jewish liturgical poetry prior to the Middle 
Ages. Some scholars consider it a later addition, but it could 
be also coincidental. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenstein, Dinim, s.v.; Elbogen, Gottes- 
dienst, 113-4; Davidson, Ozar, 3 (1930), 231-2; E. Levy, Yesodot ha- 
Tefillah (19527), 134-5, 228; E.D. Goldschmidt, Haggadah shel Pesah, 
Mekoroteha ve-Toledoteha (1960), 66-68, 107-8; E. Munk, The World 
of Prayer, 2 (1963), 29-32; J. Heinemann, Ha-Tefillah bi-Tekufat ha- 
Tanna’im ve-ha-Amora’im (19667), 41-45, 152; idem, in: Tarbiz, 30 
(1960/61), 409-10. 


NISIBIS (Nesibin, Nezibin), the modern townlet Nesib in 
S. Anatolia. Over a long period (under the Roman rule, until 
363; and under the rule of Persia and the Arabs) Nisibis was a 
flourishing trading station on the commercial route from the 
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Far East to the western countries. During the 13" century, as 
a result of the *Mongol conquests, the town was destroyed; 
the Maghrebian traveler Ibn Battita, who visited it during 
the first half of the 14" century, relates that most of the town 
was in ruins. 

The first evidence of a Jewish settlement in the town 
was related by Josephus during the first century c.E.; he says 
that in Nisibis and *Nehardea the Jews of Babylonia conse- 
crated their half shekels and their vows and donations to the 
Temple in Jerusalem; they traveled from Nisibis to the Holy 
City. The community appears to have been well founded be- 
cause it also absorbed the Jews of Seleucia and Ctesipon who 
fled the vengeance of their neighbors as a result of the acts of 
*Anilaeus and Asinaeus (see *Nehardea). The town is known 
to have been a Torah center during the second century, when 
Judah b. Bathyra 11 attracted students from as far away as Pal- 
estine. During the third century, as a result of the rising influ- 
ence of the Christians, which surpassed that of their Jewish 
neighbors, there was a cooling down of Nisibis’ relations with 
Palestine and its scholars. 

During the period of Islamic rule the Jewish settlement 
in the town prospered. At the time of the great emigration 
of the Jews of Babylonia to the lands which bordered on the 
Mediterranean Sea during the tenth century, however, Jews 
also left Nisibis. In a document of 989, for example, Netira b. 
Tobiah ha-Kohen of Nisibis is mentioned as an inhabitant of 
the town *Damietta in Egypt. During the second half of the 
126 century the traveler *Benjamin of Tudela nevertheless 
found about 1,000 Jews there; his contemporary Pethahiah of 
Regensburg mentions a large community, the synagogue of the 
tanna R. Judah b. Bathyra 11, and two synagogues which were 
built, according to tradition, by Ezra the Scribe. After the cam- 
paigns of the Mongols the Jewish settlement of the town was 
also impoverished. R. Moses Basola, who visited the Oriental 
countries between 1521 and 1523, met a Jew in Beirut from the 
environs of Nisibis who told him of the pillar of cloud which 
appears on the 18 of Sivan and at Pentecost over the tomb 
of the tanna Ben Bathyra in Nisibis and also that pilgrimages 
to his tomb took place from the surrounding areas. Under 
Ottoman rule the decline of the community continued and 
its members even turned to the Jews of Cochin with requests 
for support (D.S. Sassoon, Ohel David, 2 (1931), 995). At the 
close of the 19" century, according to Obermayer, there were 
approximately 200 miserable clay houses in the town, half of 
which belonged to Jews. Apparently no Jews resided in Nisi- 
bis at the outset of the 21° century. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neubauer, Géogr, 350; Jos., Ant., 18:312; J. 
Obermayer, Landschaft Babylonien... (1929), 128-30; J.B. Segal, in: 
J.M. Grintz and J. Liver (eds.), Sefer... M.H. Segal (1964), 38-39; 
Neusner, Babylonia, 3 (1968), index. 


[Eliyahu Ashtor and Moshe Beer] 
NISSAN (Katznelson), AVRAHAM (1888-1956), labor pol- 


itician in Palestine and Israel diplomat, brother of Reuben 
*Katznelson. Born in Bobruisk, Belorussia, he was a medi- 
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A special unit was established to supervise filing and archive 
operations in the government ministries and local authori- 
ties. Rules and regulations were published regarding the dis- 
posal of insignificant files, a prerequisite for the preservation 
of important archival material. In 1964 the Archives Law was 
amended to extend to governmental companies, and a Cabi- 
net resolution (dated Nov. 22, 1959) charged the State Archives 
with the task of ensuring the exchange of official publications 
with foreign countries, as provided by the 1958 UNESCO con- 
vention. At the beginning of 1969, the State Archives con- 
tained deposits extending over approximately seven kilome- 
ters of shelf space (20,000 cu. ft.). Very little official material 
relating to the period of Ottoman rule is available; it consists 
of the lists of the censuses carried out between 1869 and 1917, 
and a limited amount of documents and registers from the of- 
fice of the Jerusalem district governor relating to the period 
1907-13. On the other hand, a great deal of material from the 
Mandatory period has been preserved; it consists of most of 
the files of the chief secretariat, the attorney general's office, 
the offices of the district commissioners, and a large part of 
the files of the various government departments. The number 
of files of Israel state and government institutions, which are 
deposited in the archives, has shown a steady rise. The pres- 
ident’s office, the Knesset, and all ministries have made their 
first deposits of old files and documents of a special nature, 
such as credentials presented to the president, laws bearing 
the state seal, and special agreements. They are currently de- 
posited with the archives. Large numbers of court files, dating 
back to the Mandatory government, are also stored because 
of their legal, sociological, and historical value. 

These include the proceedings of trials that aroused spe- 
cial public interest and the proceedings of trials under the Law 
on the Punishment of Nazis and their Collaborators, includ- 
ing the files of the *Eichmann trial. Of special interest, from 
the point of view of historical research, are private archives 
and nongovernmental files. Among these are a great number 
of files from the German Consulate in Jerusalem (1839-1939), 
which were acquired by the State Archives when they were 
about to be disposed of as waste paper. Valuable Arab ar- 
chives were found in abandoned houses and offices during the 
*War of Independence (1948), the *Sinai Campaign, and the 
*Six-Day War. In order to facilitate the use of its deposits, the 
State Archives publish series of reference guides. The first are: 
Herbert Samuel, a register of his papers; records of the chief 
secretary's office, 1918-1925; records of the Emergency Com- 
mittee, 1947-1948; and records of the Prisoners’ Welfare Soci- 
ety “Le-Assirenu,’ 1947-1949. The State Archives also publish 
“List of Government Publications” (Heb., from 1956 to 1965, 
quarterly, and since then annually). Other publications are 
designed to serve as instructions for operation of archives by 
the ministries and local authorities. 


[Paul Awraham Alsberg] 


Labor Archives (and Museum). They were established in 1932 
by S. Eisenstadt, who was their director until 1941, and con- 
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firmed in 1962 by the Central Committee of the Histadrut as 
the central archives of all Histadrut institutions. The Labor 
archives contain complete or partial archives of various insti- 
tutions, parties, and organizations in the Zionist labor move- 
ment in Israel and abroad, including those of the Agricultural 
Center, the Labor Councils of many towns and settlements, 
and the private archives and collections of the leading figures 
in the labor movement. Of special importance are the col- 
lections of periodicals published by the Labor movement in 
Israel and abroad. 

Periodically, the archives issue Asuppot, which contains 
documents and articles; they have also published the anthol- 
ogy Ha-Shomer (1938). 


Israel Defense Forces. The archives of the Israel Defense Forces 
(IDE), in Givatayim were established in 1948 on the instruc- 
tions of the then defense minister David Ben-Gurion to R.R. 
Lev, who was its director until 1953. These archives developed 
rapidly under their second director M. Shilo who retired in 
1968. Their task is to receive and preserve the documentary 
material of the Israel Defense Forces and the defense estab- 
lishment and to prepare it for historical study. Owing to the 
special circumstances under which the various branches of 
the Army perform their function, the archives also have to re- 
ceive and store comparatively recent files which are no longer 
in current use, even if they are not intended for permanent 
storage. They therefore serve both as a records center and as 
historical archives. When the Archives Law was passed, the 
Army archives were declared a part of the State Archives, but 
they have remained an administrative unit of the Ministry 
of Defense. 

The voluminous documentary material in the Army ar- 
chives covers the entire operations of the 1pF and the defense 
establishment from their beginning. In view of the security 
classification of the material, the Army archives are, for the 
time being, not open to the public. A multi-storied building 
in Givatayim houses the archives. 

The Haganah Archives, kept until 1969 at Bet Eliyahu, in 
Tel Aviv, the Haganah Museum, are now also attached to the 
Army archives. Their collection includes originals and pho- 
tocopies of material pertaining to the Haganah organization 
in Palestine, its operations, and personalities, as well as the 
records of the Aliyah Bet (illegal immigration) organization. 
This collection will provide the basic material for a history of 
the Haganah. 


[Alexander Bein] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: ANCIENT PERIOD: B. Meissner, Babylonien 
und Assyrien, 2 (1925), passim; G.R. Driver, Semitic Writing (1954), 
passim; Schneider, in: Orientalia, 9 (1940), 1ff.; Weitermeyer, in: Li- 
bri, 6 (1955-56), 217ff.; Burr, in: Zeitschrift fuer Bibliothekwesen und 
Bibliographie, 14 (1967), 154ff.; Goosens, in: RA, 46 (1952), 98; Otten, 
in: Das Altertum, 1 (1955), 67ff.; Papritz, in: Archivalische Zeitschrift, 
55 (1959), 11-12; Handbuch der Bibliothekwissenschaft, 3, pt. 1 (1955); 
Leemans, in: RA, 48 (1954), 57ff.; Offner, in: za, 40 (1950), 133 ff.; 
Kraus, in: JCS, 3 (1951), 122ff.; Weidner, in: AFO, 16 (1952-53), 198 ff. 
GENERAL: Baron, Community, index; Jsos, 8 (1946), 5-103 (supple- 
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cal officer in the Russian army during World War 1. In 1917, 
between the two revolutions, he headed the Organization of 
Jewish Soldiers in the Russian army on the Caucasus front 
(10,000 men) and was attracted to Joseph *Trumpeldor’s plan 
to set up Jewish battalions of 200,000 soldiers and volunteers 
and transport them to the front in Palestine to fight together 
with the British army for the liberation of Erez Israel from the 
Turks. In 1919-20 he was the head of the Palestine Office of the 
Zionist Executive in Constantinople. In 1921-23 Nissan was 
active at the central office of Hitahdut (the union of *Ha-Poel 
ha-Zair and *Zeirei Zion) in Vienna and Berlin. He settled in 
Palestine in 1924, served as the director of the health depart- 
ment of the Zionist Executive and as a member of the Va'ad 
Leummi (1931-48). He was also a member of the central com- 
mittee of the Ha-Poel ha-Zair Party and of Mapai. From 1950 
until his death, he was Israel’s minister to the Scandinavian 


countries in Stockholm. 
[Abraham Aharoni] 


NISSELOVICH, LEOPOLD (Eliezer; 1856-1914), delegate 
to the Third *Duma in Russia. He was born in Bauska district 
of Courland, Latvia. After graduating from the law faculty 
of the University of St. Petersburg (1880), he was employed 
in the Ministry of Finance. In connection with his work he 
wrote several studies on economic legislation and on the eco- 
nomic and financial institutions of Russia. In 1882 he left his 
government post to practice law. In the elections to the Third 
Duma (1907), he was chosen as representative for Courland 
province. He joined the Cadet Party (the Russian liberals) 
on the explicit condition that he would not have to follow 
the party line in matters concerning Jews. Together with his 
colleague, N. Friedmann, he represented the Russian Jews at 
this Duma, and both were frequently the target of attacks by 
rightist members. Nisselovich was responsible for the bill pro- 
posing the abolition of the *Pale of Settlement, presented to 
the Duma on May 31, 1910, with the signatures of 166 mem- 
bers. The bill was transferred for consideration to the Duma 
commission on personal freedom but did not reach the full 
session for debate and vote. His activities in the Duma, and 
fights against antisemitism, severely undermined his health, 
and he did not offer his candidacy for the 4" Duma. Nisselov- 
ich died in Geneva. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Maor, in: He-Avar, 7 (1960), 65-84. 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


NISSENBAUM, ISAAC (1868-1942), rabbi, Hebrew writer, 
and religious Zionist in Poland. Born in Bobruisk, Belorus- 
sia, Nissenbaum was ordained as a rabbi. He settled in Minsk, 
where he began his Zionist activity. When the yeshivah of 
*Volozhin was closed in 1892, he became head of the secret 
nationalistic association of that yeshivah, Nezah Israel, an of- 
fice which he held until 1894, when he moved to Bialystok. 
There he became Samuel *Mohilever’s secretary. From then 
on he was a central figure in the Zionist movement, particu- 
larly among the Orthodox Jews. After Mohilever’s death, Nis- 
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senbaum served as a Zionist preacher, traversing towns and 
townlets in Russia, Poland, Latvia, and Lithuania. He used mi- 
drashic elements in his Zionist preachings and had a consider- 
able influence on Orthodox Jews. In 1900 he settled in Warsaw 
and became a regular preacher in synagogues and other places. 
He was an active member of Mizrachi from its beginning, a 
member of the executive of the Polish Zionist Organization, 
and one of the heads of the Jewish National Fund. 

Beginning in 1889, Nissenbaum wrote many essays on 
current events, Zionism, and religious Zionism, as well as 
personal memories and several exegetical books. He was one 
of the editors of Ha-Zefirah, and after World War 1, editor of 
Mizrachi’s weekly in Poland. He edited a series of republished 
classical books in Jewish studies. The first explanatory pam- 
phlet concerning the Jewish National Fund was written by 
him (1902). During World War 11 he remained in the Warsaw 
ghetto and was murdered there. 

Among his homilies are Derushim ve-Homer li-Derush 
(1903), Derashot le-Khol Shabbatot ha-Shanah ve-ha-Moadim 
(1908, 19237), Hagut Lev (1911, 19257), and Imrei Derush (1926). 
In the field of religious Zionism he wrote Ha-Dat ve-ha- 
Tehiyyah ha-Le’ummit (1920), Ha- Yahadut ha-Le’ummit (1920), 
and a monograph on Samuel Mohilever (1930). He also pub- 
lished an autobiography entitled Alei Heldi (1929, 19697). In 
1948 a selection of his writings was published in Israel under 
the editorship of E.M. Genichovsky, and in 1956 a selection of 
his letters was edited and published by I. Shapira. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Shapira, Ha-Rav Yizhak Nissenbaum 


(1951). 
[Getzel Kressel] 


NISSENSON, AARON (1898-1964), Yiddish poet, journal- 
ist, and essayist. Born in Chepeli, Belorussia, he immigrated 
to the U.S. at the age of 13. He graduated as a pharmacist but 
preferred a literary and journalistic career. In 1918 he co-edited 
the literary monthly Der Onheyb. He was business manager 
of the New York daily, Morgn Zhurnal, for 30 years, while he 
published his works in the major Yiddish publications of the 
day, including Tsukunft, Der Yidisher Kemfer, and Fraye Ar- 
beter Shtime. In his later years he was press representative of 
the *American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee. His first 
volume of poems, Hundert Lider (“Hundred Songs,” 1920) 
was followed by six other books of lyric and dramatic poems. 
The central hero of his dramatic poem Der Veg tsum Mentsh 
(“The Road to Man, 1934) was the American socialist leader 
Eugene V. Debs, for him a symbol of a pure-hearted man. 
In the dramatic poem Dos Tsugezogte Land (“The Promised 
Land,’ 1937), Nissenson portrayed the struggle between good 
and evil as embodied in opposing personalities, beginning 
with Moses and Pharaoh and continuing throughout history. 
He expressed faith in science as the ultimate redeemer, lead- 
ing man ever closer to moral perfection. This faith remained 
with him during World War 11, when he composed the poems 
of Dos Lebn Zingt Afile in Toyt (“Life Sings Even in Death,’ 
1943). In his last poems, In Tsadiks Trit (“In the Footsteps of 
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the Righteous,” 1950), he continued to sing of compassionate, 
just human beings who would evolve from imperfect contem- 
porary man. Shortly before his death, Nissenson published an 
English novel, Song of Man (1964), whose central character 
was again Eugene V. Debs. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 2 (1927), 571ff.; LNYL, 6 
(1965), 242-5; Y. Bronshteyn, Ineynem un Bazunder (1960), 54-7. 
[Sol Liptzin] 


NISSENSON, HUGH (1933- ), U.S. novelist, short story 
writer, and essayist. Although born in Brooklyn, Nissenson of- 
ten turned to a broader time and place for subjects. His novel 
‘The Tree of Life (1985) depicts a settler’s life in early 19 cen- 
tury Ohio. His Notes from the Frontier (1968) reflect his im- 
pressions of Israel and the 1967 War. My Own Ground (1976) 
takes place in the Lower East Side of New York. The Song of 
the Earth (2001) is set in the future. The Days of Awe (2005) 
intertwines personal and family catastrophe, the events of 
9/11, and the act of faith itself. A Pile of Stones (1965) and In 
the Reign of Peace (1972), collections of stories, are at home 
in settings as diverse as Israel, Poland, and America. Much of 
the strength of his writing resides in his depiction of modern, 
secular Jewish culture and the faith of the religious. His work 
captures the dissonance — and eloquence - amongst those 
Jews who are secular and those who are faithful, both groups 
searching for values and certainties that comport with their 
circumstances. 

In 1988, Nissenson’s The Elephant and My Jewish Problem: 
Selected Stories and Journals, 1957-1987 was published. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gale Literary Databases. 


[Lewis Fried (24 ed.)] 


NISSI (Nissim) BEN BERECHIAH AL-NAHRAWANI 
(late ninth-early tenth century), head of the *kallah and poet 
in Babylon. Nissi appears to have come from Nahrawan in Per- 
sia. *Nathan ha-Bavli relates (Neubauer, Chronicles 2 (1895), 
29-80) that when the Exilarch David b. *Zakkai was embroiled 
with the head of the Pumbedita Academy Rav *Kohen Zedek - 
in fact, the person involved was Mubashir b. Rav Kimoi *ha- 
Kohen and not Rav Kohen Zedek - it was Nissi, Resh Kallah in 
the Sura Academy, who succeeded in 922 in making peace be- 
tween the disputants. Nathan ha-Bavli relates there that Nissi 
was noda be-nissim (i.e., a doer of miraculous deeds). In 928 
when the question of appointing a gaon in the Sura Academy 
came up, this post was offered to him by *David b. Zakkai, but 
he refused it because of his blindness. Zemah ibn Shahin and 
Saadiah b. Josef *Alfayumi competed for this post and despite 
the recommendation of Nissi that Zemah ibn Shahin be ap- 
pointed, the Exilarch appointed Saadiah to the gaonate. Nissi 
was one of the most important and fruitful of the paytanim of 
his country. In the Cairo Genizah, and also in other sources, 
poems and piyyutim by him were preserved, of which only a 
few have been published. Well known is his confession for the 
Day of Atonement, beginning: “Lord of the Universe, before 
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all else, I have no mouth to answer,” which has been adopted 
into many rites and republished hundreds of times. However, 
only with the discovery of the Genizah did the true identity 
of its author become clear. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Halper, in: Ha-Tekufah, 20 (1923), 272-4; 
Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 452; J. Mann, in: Tarbiz, 5 (1934), 154f., 160; 
S. Bernstein, in: Bitzaron, 36 (1957), 156-64; J. Schirmann, Shirim 
Hadashim min ha-Genizah (1965), 23-28; A.M. Habermann, Toledot 
ha-Piyyut ve-ha-Shirah (1920), 100-4. 

[Abraham David] 


NISSI (Nissim) BEN NOAH (11'' century), Karaite writer 
who lived in Persia. Nissi was formerly thought to be a con- 
temporary of *Anan b. David (c. 800), but on the basis of his 
use of David *Alfasi’s Hebrew dictionary and Judah *Hadassi’s 
apparent knowledge of him, Harkavy placed him in the 1" 
century. Nissi advocated that Karaites should study rabbinic 
literature and the Talmud. Two works have been attributed 
to him, Sefer Aseret ha-Devarim (Firkovich Ms. 610), a com- 
mentary on the Ten Commandments, and Bitan ha-Maskilim 
(now lost), a treatise on the precepts of Jewish Law. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Poznanski, in: JQR, 11 (1920/21), 249-50; 
Graetz, Gesch, 5 (1895), 199-201, 443-5; Mann, Texts, 2 (1935), 1350; 
Z. Ankori, Karaites in Byzantium (1959), 241; L. Nemoy, Karaite An- 
thology (1952), 250, 381. 


NISSIM, ABRAHAM HAYYIM (1878-1952), Iraqi govern- 
ment official and member of Parliament; born in Baghdad. 
Nissim served as an employee in the administration of the 
sultan’s estates; he later became a senior officer of the German 
railways in Iraq. After the British conquest he was appointed 
assistant to the Hilla District political officer and in the 1920s 
held a senior post in the Ministry of Finance. From 1930 to 
1948 he represented Baghdad Jewry in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. During most of this period he was a member of 
the budget committee, serving as its draftsman. He settled in 


Israel in 1951 and died in Ramat Gan. 
[Haim J. Cohen] 


NISSIM, ISAAC (1896-1981), chief rabbi of Israel and rishon 
le-Zion. Nissim was born in Baghdad. His father was a mer- 
chant and also a scholar. Nissim early attained a reputation 
as a scholar and, although he occupied no rabbinic office, his 
opinion was sought in religious matters. His method of study 
approximated closely to that of the Lithuanian rabbis and he 
engaged in halakhic discussion with them and with heads of 
yeshivot. He had ties with eminent rabbis of Erez Israel as well 
as with scholars of Germany and Poland. In 1925 he settled 
in Jerusalem, where he was closely associated with Solomon 
Eliezer *Alfandari whose lectures he attended. In 1926 he pub- 
lished Zedakah u-Mishpat, the responsa of Zedakah *Hozin, 
an 18'-century Baghdad scholar, together with an introduc- 
tion and notes from a manuscript in Iris large library. Nis- 
sim wrote responsa on a variety of halakhic topics, some of 
them being published in his Yein ha-Tov (1947). In 1955 he was 
elected to the office of rishon le-Zion and chief rabbi of Israel. 
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He displayed his independence in various fields of activity 
and strove for understanding and the creation of amicable 
relations between all sectors of the population, visiting for 
example, left-wing kibbutzim, which were regarded as closed 
to rabbis. He took a strong stand in the halakhic recognition 
of the Bene Israel of India and refused to meet Pope Paul v1 
when the latter visited Israel in January 1964. After the 1967 
Six-Day War he transferred the supreme bet din to a build- 
ing opposite the southern Wall of the Temple near the site of 
the Chamber of Hewn Stone, which was the ancient seat of 
the Sanhedrin. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Shin, in: Ha-Zofeh, (March 27, 1964), 3; D. 
Lazar, Rashim be-Yisrael, 2 (1955), 114-8. 
[Itzhak Goldshlag] 


NISSIM, MOSHE (1935-_). Israeli politician and lawyer, 
and member of the Fourth, and then Seventh to Thirteenth 
Knessets. Born in Jerusalem, Nissim was the son of Rabbi 
Isaac *Nissim, who served as Sephardi chief rabbi from 1955 
to 1973. Nissim went to the Magen David primary school and 
the Maaleh High School in Jerusalem, and received an M.A. 
in law from the Hebrew University of Jerusalem in 1964. He 
served in the 1DF as a law officer. He was first elected to the 
Knesset on the list of the *General Zionists in 1959, at the age 
of 24, and was thus the youngest person ever elected to the 
Knesset. He was a delegate to numerous Zionist Congresses 
on behalf of the World Association of the General Zionists. 
In 1977 he was elected chairman of the*Israel Liberal Party 
executive, and was a member of its presidium. In 1978 he was 
elected chairman of the *Likud executive. 

Until the Ninth Knesset, Nissim served on various Knes- 
set committees. From January 1978 until August 1980 he 
served as minister without portfolio, and from August 1980 to 
April 1986 as minister of justice. Together with Labor’s Moshe 
*Shahal, Nissim drafted the coalition agreement for the Na- 
tional Unity government established in 1984, on the basis of 
parity and rotation in the premiership. In 1986 he replaced 
Yitzhak *Modai in the Ministry of Finance, and continued the 
policy of economic stabilization introduced by him, in addi- 
tion to reducing both income tax and corporate taxes. As min- 
ister of finance he also successfully refinanced the government 
debt to the U.S., through the Wall Street capital markets. In the 
National Unity government formed after the elections to the 
Twelfth Knesset in 1988 he was appointed minister without 
portfolio, and in March 1990 minister of industry and trade, 
replacing Ariel *Sharon, who had resigned from the govern- 
ment over the plan to hold elections in the West Bank and 
Gaza Strip. In the government formed by Yitzhak *Shamir in 
June 1990, he was appointed deputy prime minister as well. 
After the elections to the Thirteenth Knesset, which the Likud 
lost, Nissim served on the Knesset Foreign Affairs and Se- 
curity Committee. As a politician Nissim was known for his 
mild manner. After retiring from politics in 1996 Nissim re- 
turned to practicing law, serving as arbitrator and mediator 
in commercial disputes. He served as chairman of the Public 
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Commission on the Immunity of Knesset Members and of the 
Public Commission on the Reclassification of Public Lands, 
and he was a member of the Public Commission on the Sta- 
tus and Authority of the Attorney General. 


[Susan Hattis Rolef (24 ed.)] 


NISSIM BEN JACOB BEN NISSIM IBN SHAHIN (c. 990- 
1062), together with *Hananel b. Hushiel, the outstanding 
leader and talmudist of North Africa. His father headed a 
bet ha-midrash in Kairouan and was the representative of the 
academies of *Sura and *Pumbedita for the whole of North 
Africa. Little is known of Nissim’s personal history. It is known 
that he, too, was head of an academy in Kairouan and main- 
tained close ties with the academy of Pumbedita. After the 
death or Hananel, he was appointed by the Babylonian acad- 
emies Rosh bei-Rabbanan (“Head of the College”) in his stead. 
There were close ties between Nissim and *Samuel ha-Nagid. 
Samuel supported Nissim financially and Nissim served as 
the principal channel for Samuel’s knowledge of Babylonian 
teachings, particularly those of Hai Gaon. When one of Nis- 
sim’s sons died in childhood, Samuel composed a poem in 
consolation for the bereaved father. Nissim’s daughter married 
Joseph *ha-Nagid, Samuel’s son, and on that occasion Nissim 
visited Granada and taught there. According to Abraham *Ibn 
Daud, Solomon ibn *Gabirol was among those who heard his 
lectures. Nissim’s teachers were his father, *Hushiel, and pos- 
sibly also the latter’s son Hananel, whose teachings reveal a 
close affinity with that of Nissim. Nissim obtained a great part 
of his halakhic tradition from Hai Gaon, with whom he cor- 
responded. Noteworthy among his pupils is Ibn Gasom, the 
author of a book on the laws of prayer (see Assaf. bibl.). 

Nissim was a prolific and versatile writer. Five works 
of great length and value are known to have been written by 
him: 

(1) Sefer Mafteah Manulei ha-Talmud (Vienna, 1847) on 
the tractates Berakhot, Shabbat, and Eruvin was first published 
from an early Hebrew translation and then included in the 
Romm (Vilna) editions of the Talmud. Subsequently, many 
fragments of the Arabic original were published. It is a refer- 
ence book for quotations encountered in the course of talmu- 
dic study. It also gives the sources of the beraitot and mishnayot 
quoted in the Talmud as well as parallels in the Talmud and 
Midrashim and includes extensive commentaries on many tal- 
mudic themes. Only the sections on the orders Zera’im (Bera- 
khot), Moed, and Nashim are extant but it is probable that the 
original scope of the work was greater. 

(2) Commentaries on a few tractates of the Talmud, ap- 
parently written in Hebrew. Only a few fragments from sev- 
eral tractates are extant. 

(3) Halakhic rulings. A few fragments of what was evi- 
dently a comprehensive work are extant. 

(4) Megillat Setarim (completed in 1051 at the latest). This 
work was very well known among the *rishonim, Sephardim as 
well as Ashkenazim. It was written for the most part in schol- 
arly terms. The book contains many variegated, unrelated top- 
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ics on all subjects coming within the range of interest of the 
scholars of the generation - beliefs and opinions, scriptural 
exegesis, religious polemics, explanations of passages in the 
Talmud and Midrashim in halakhah and aggadah, responsa 
on various subjects, customs and their sources, and other mat- 
ters. This characteristic aspect of the book, as well as its bi- 
lingual construction (Hebrew and Arabic), which resulted in 
its division into two works even during the author's lifetime, 
led copyists in different places to arrange it in different orders 
according to their needs and interest, and in consequence to 
vary the numeration of its passages. Various compilations 
were made of the work, which were occasionally drawn upon 
by other authors such as Jacob *Tam whose Sefer ha-Yashar 
includes a number of rulings from it. The halakhic compen- 
dium Sefer ha-Pardes (written by *Rashi’s school) may also 
have drawn upon it. Although the work is no longer extant, 
the discovery in the *Genizah of a subject index contained in 
the indexer’s copy (published by S. Assaf, Tarbiz, 11 (1940), 
229-59) has made knowledge of its contents far more precise. 
The book exercised a great influence upon the major halakh- 
ists of subsequent generations, including Isaac *Alfasi, *Mai- 
monides, *Nathan b. Jehiel of Rome, *Abraham b. Nathan ha- 
Yarhi, and *Isaac b. Abba Mari. 

(5) Hibbur me-ha Yeshuah (Ferrara, 1557), Nissim’s best- 
known work, is a collection of Hebrew stories and folktales 
taken from early sources. It is designed to strengthen belief, 
faith, and morality among the people and to raise their spirit. 
This work, possibly the first prose storybook in medieval He- 
brew literature, paved the way for Hebrew belletristic literature 
as a literary genre. Tradition has it that Nissim dedicated the 
book to his father-in-law, Dunash, who is otherwise unknown, 
to console him in his mourning. The first printed edition was 
published from an early Hebrew translation, and the Arabic 
text was published by J. Obermann (see bibl.). The Hebrew 
version has been frequently republished, not always according 
to the same translation. A new Hebrew translation, together 
with critical annotations by H.Z. Hirschberg, was published 
in 1954. Additional Arabic texts have been published by S. 
Abramson (see bibl.). The work circulated widely even before 
its first printing, and had a great influence on similar story 
collections. Maasiyyot she-ba-Talmud (Constantinople, 1519) 
was based upon it, and the Hibbur ha-Maasiyyot (ibid., 1519) 
is an anthology of its stories. Many of the stories included by 
Gaster in his The Exempla of the Rabbis (1924; 1968”) were 
taken from it. 

Although some other works have been ascribed to Nis- 
sim on the basis of various quotations, it may be assumed that 
all these are from the works already referred to. This may not 
apply to his many responsa, which are recorded in the works 
of rishonim, though these too may have been included in his 
Megillat Setarim. Most of Nissim’s works found in the genizah 
are undergoing the process of identification and publication. S. 
Abramson devoted the labors of a lifetime to the collection of 
Nissim’s work from the genizah, from manuscripts, and from 
printed works, and published a monumental work. 
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[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


NISSIM BEN MOSES OF MARSEILLES (14 century), 
radical philosophical exegete. The dates of Nissim’s birth and 
death are unknown. He was the author of a commentary on 
the Torah, titled, variously, Maaseh Nissim, Sefer ha-Nissim, 
and Ikkarei ha-Dat. The commentary was edited by H. Krei- 
sel (Mekizei Nirdamim, Jerusalem, 2000). This work reflects 
a single-minded commitment on the part of its author to pro- 
vide a naturalistic explanation for all seemingly supernatural 
elements of the Torah, whether it be the story of creation, the 
longevity of the ancients, the miracles in Egypt, the parting 
of the Sea of Reeds, the Revelation at Sinai, the rewards and 
punishments mentioned in the Torah, or the commandments 
that appear to have no rational reason or appear to involve 
supernatural intervention (such as the ceremony involving 
the woman accused of adultery by her husband). In the 14- 
chapter introduction to the commentary, Nissim deals with 
such topics as political theology, divine reward, principles 
of the faith, prophecy (including Mosaic prophecy), provi- 
dence, and miracles. Most miracles actually occurred in his 
view, but they were the product of the superior knowledge of 
the prophet and his divinatory ability. Other miracles did not 
happen at all but appeared in a vision of prophecy or are to 
be understood metaphorically. The rewards and punishments 
mentioned in the Torah are treated by Nissim as the natural 
consequences of the individual’s or nation’s behavior. In his 
commentary he drew heavily from *Maimonides, Abraham 
*Ibn Ezra, Samuel ibn *Tibbon and his son Moses, as well 
as other Provencal Jewish thinkers such as *Levi ben Avra- 
ham. Nissim was exceptionally well versed in rabbinic litera- 
ture, which he cites extensively in his commentary. Internal 
evidence suggests that Nissim composed his treatise some- 
time after 1315. One of the manuscripts of Maaseh Nissim con- 
tains a philosophical allegorical commentary on Ruth (edited 
by H. Kreisel in: Jerusalem Studies in Jewish Thought, 14 
(1998), 158-80), which M. Schorr believes was also written 
by Nissim. His authorship of this work, however, is ques- 
tionable. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Schorr, in: He-Halutz, 7 (1865), 88-144; 
C. Sirat, in: Jerusalem Studies in Jewish Thought, 9 (1990), 53-76; H. 
Kreisel, introduction to Maaseh Nissim, 1-52. 


[Howard Kreisel (24 ed.)] 


°NISSIM BEN REUBEN GERONDI (known from the acro- 
nym of Rabbenu Nissim as the RaN; 21310-21375), one of the 
most important Spanish talmudists. Nissim’s family originated 
in Cordova and settled first in Gerona, where he is thought 
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to have been born, and then in Barcelona, which became his 
permanent place of residence. Few biographical details are 
known of him. He never held any official rabbinical post, 
even though in fact he fulfilled all the functions of a rabbi and 
dayyan in his community. Furthermore, many takkanot en- 
acted in Spain originated with him, and his reputation as an 
authoritative posek was such that he received queries from as 
far as Erez Israel and Syria. He is also known to have served 
as a physician in the royal palace. Because of a calumny, the 
date and causes of which are not certain, he was imprisoned 
for some time. It is also known that in 1336 he wrote a Sefer 
Torah for his own use, which became well known and served 
as a model. This Sefer Torah was moved from place to place 
until it reached Tiberias, where it was preserved until recently. 
Nissim’s main teacher, apart from his father, was Perez ha- 
Kohen, with whom he was in close correspondence; Nissim 
even assisted him to become accepted as rabbi of Barcelona 
(after 1349). It seems that Nissim’s main activity in his commu- 
nity was as head of the Barcelona yeshivah. Among his chief 
pupils were Isaac b. Sheshet *Perfet, who frequently quotes 
him, mostly anonymously, Hasdai *Crescas, Joseph *Habiba, 
and Abraham *Tamakh. 

Nissim’s renown rests chiefly on his halakhic works. His 
method and system were solidly founded in accordance with 
the tradition of learning acquired from the school of Nah- 
manides, Solomon b. Abraham Adret, Aaron ha-Levi of Bar- 
celona, and their contemporaries, and though his works con- 
tain many sayings of these scholars without naming them, he 
adapted their words, crystallized them, and added much of 
his own so that his works are among the best produced by this 
school of learning. One of his main works is a commentary on 
the halakhot of Isaac *Alfasi to the Talmud. It seems that all 
the parts of this work have been preserved, and all have been 
published on the margin of Alfasi’s commentary beginning 
with its first printed editions down to the present day. 

This commentary comprises the tractates Shabbat, 
Pesahim, Bezah, Rosh Ha-Shanah, Yoma, Taanit, Megillah, 
Sukkah, Ketubbot, Gittin, Kiddushin, Shevuot, Avodah Zarah, 
Hullin, and Niddah. He also wrote novellae to the Talmud, of 
which up to the present the following have been published: 
Gittin (Constantinople, 1711), Niddah (Venice, 1741), Hullin 
to the end of chapter 8 (in: Hamishah Shitot, Sulzbach, 1762), 
Bava Mezia (Dyhrenfurth, 1823), Shevuot (Venice, 1608, at 
the end of the responsa of Moses *Galante), Rosh Ha-Shanah 
(1871), Avodah Zarah (1888), Moed Katan (1937), Bava Batra 
(1963), Eruvin (1969), and Pesahim (1970). 

His commentary to the tractate Nedarim, which is his 
best-known work, is published in all the usual editions of the 
Talmud and serves as the standard commentary to this trac- 
tate instead of that of Rashi. Some of his novellae to the Tal- 
mud still remain in manuscript, but most of them have been 
repeatedly republished, since they are among the works most 
acceptable to scholars of all countries and times. His commen- 
taries to Alfasi differ from those to the Talmud in that they 
aim at giving the halakhic ruling, and in fact they have no 
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real literary connection with Alfasi, with whom he frequently 
disagrees. The novellae to tractates Megillah, Shabbat, Ketub- 
bot, and Sanhedrin published under Nissim’s name are not by 
him. They represent one of the most difficult problems con- 
nected with the study of Nissim’s works and teachings, as it 
is definite that a generation and more before him there lived 
in Barcelona another scholar with the same acronym - RaN 
(whose personal name is not certain), and whose works to 
several talmudic tractates have been recently published. Only 
77 of Nissim’s responsa are extant (Rome, 1545; Constantino- 
ple, 1548? from a different manuscript; and thereafter in many 
editions); also a book of 12 sermons (Constantinople 1533° 
and frequently thereafter), of a decidedly anti-philosophical 
character, though written in the style of philosophical litera- 
ture; and a commentary on the Pentateuch of which the sec- 
tion on Genesis has been published (1968). The publication 
of the commentary to the Pentateuch has removed the few 
doubts that remained among some scholars as to whether 
Nissim is the RaN of the book of sermons ascribed to him 
or whether they were perhaps written by the other scholar of 
the same name. Discernible in both these works is Nissim’s 
strong desire to prove the superiority of prophecy and Bible 
over philosophy, and thereby to strengthen the people's faith 
and their spiritual ability to bear up during the difficult peri- 
ods of persecution and polemics of those times. He also wrote 
piyyutim and poems, some of which have been preserved and 
published. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Assaf, Mekorot u-Mehkarim be-Toledot 
Yisrael (1950), 173-81; A.M. Hershman, Rabbi Isaac ben Sheshet Per- 
fet and his Times (1943), 192-6 and index; Baer, Spain, 2 (1966), in- 
dex; S.H. Kook, Iyyunim u-Mehkarim, 2 (1963), 321-4; L.A. Feldman 
(ed.), Shitah la-Ra-N... al Massekhet Ketubbot (1966) introd.; idem, 
in: Kovez al Yad, 7 (17; 1968), 125-60; idem (ed.), in: Nissim b. Reuven 
Gerondi, Perush al ha-Torah (1968), introd.; E. Hurwitz, in: Hado- 
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NITRA (Hung. Nyitra; Ger. Neutra). Slovak historians be- 
lieve that Nitra is the location of the oldest Slovakian Jewish 
community. In 896 Hungarian tribes invaded the Panonian 
plain; in 906 they destroyed the Slavonic kingdom of Mora- 
via and probably captured Nitra as well. One of these tribes 
may have been the *Khazars of Jewish faith, which settled in 
the vicinity of Nitra. In a 1248 description of Nitra, “castrum 
iudeorum” can be interpreted as a Jewish settlement, in the 
vicinity of the neighboring village of Parovce. For centuries 
Parovce served as the Jewish extension of Nitra, where Jews 
were not admitted. In 1840, when the Budapest parliament al- 
lowed Jews to settle anywhere, the Jews of Parovce moved to 
Nitra. Many poor Jews who could not afford to move to Nitra 
stayed in Parovce. In 1989, with the collapse of Communism 
in Czechoslovakia, Parovce was inhabited by gypsies. 

The anti-Jewish legislation of Emperor Charles vi (1711- 
1740) encouraged the migration of Moravian and Bohemian 
Jews to upper Hungary, where those laws did not apply. Ni- 
tra and its environs were included in this migration. The 1840 
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legislation of the Hungarian Parliament permitted Jews to live 
wherever they chose, which increased the Jewish population 
of Nitra dramatically. 

The Jewish community was established in 1750, num- 
bering 21 families. They had a small synagogue and a rabbi. 
In 1778 there were 132 people. The royal census of 1785/87 re- 
corded 449 Jews. In 1840 the number rose to 1,654. A Jewish 
school was established in 1855, with German as the language 
of instruction. Subsequently, a talmud torah was opened. 
Rabbi Ezekiel ben Jacob Peneth (1773-1864) headed the lo- 
cal yeshivah, which at its peak had 200 students from many 
countries. In 1880 there were 3,541 Jews (22.4% of the entire 
population). The 1921 Czechoslovak census records the Jewish 
population as 3,901; the 1930 census records 3,809. In 1940, on 
the eve of the deportations, there were 4,358 Jews 

After the 1868 Hungarian Jewish Congress, the Nitra 
congregation remained Orthodox. However, in 1907 a split 
occurred and a *Neolog congregation was established. Each 
congregation had a synagogue and a cemetery. The monu- 
mental Neolog synagogue was erected in 1914. There was a 
Jewish hospital in the city, a mikveh, an orphanage, a home 
for the elderly, and a public kosher kitchen. Machzike Hadas, 
the official organ of Slovak Orthodoxy, was published every 
two weeks. 

Nitra was not involved in the riots and vandalism of 1918 
and 1919 which spread over Slovakia because the National 
Guard, manned by Social Democrats and Jews, guarded the 
town. In 1930 the Catholic Church and the Slovak Nationalist 
Party, headed by Father Dr. Josef *Tiso, the future president 
of the wartime Slovak state, instigated against the Jews. Tiso 
proposed their expulsion. But the Jews had a strong represen- 
tation in the Social-Democratic Party, and in 1931 Dr. Vojtech 
Szilagy (Schlesinger) was elected deputy mayor of Nitra. The 
Zionist movement prospered in Nitra in the early 1900s, but 
it faced determined Orthodox competition. Rabbi Samuel 
David *Unger, the leading figure of Slovak Orthodoxy, moved 
to Nitra from Trnava in 1931 and brought along the Trnava 
yeshivah. There was long-standing hostility between the two 
communities. While the Jewish community was generally af- 
fluent, there were many impoverished people among them. 

On March 14, 1939, the Slovak state was established un- 
der the aegis of the Third Reich. The state persecuted Slovak 
Jewry, peaking in 1942 when the Jews were deported to Po- 
land. Some 4,400 of Nitra’s Jews were sent to extermination 
camps. By the end of August 1944, German troops, accompa- 
nied by the local Slovak garrison, entered Nitra and sent the 
remaining Jews to Auschwitz. 

In 1947 there were 784 Jews in Nitra. The returnees es- 
tablished a single congregation, with Rabbi Eliahu Katz serv- 
ing as its spiritual leader. The synagogue and mikveh were re- 
established, and the cemeteries were cleaned up. In 1948-49, 
most of the community emigrated; in 1950 there were 150 Jews. 
In 1957 a kosher restaurant was opened, and a ritual butcher 
(shohet) attended to religious needs. In 1963, the authorities 
destroyed all Jewish public buildings except the Neolog syna- 
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gogue. After 1989, the cemeteries were again desecrated and 
besmirched with swastikas. Local authorities claimed that the 
Jews were responsible, preparing a provocation. 

In 1990 there were 65 Jews in Nitra. A minyan continued 
to convene almost regularly in the early 21° century. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Iltis (ed.), Die aussaeen unter Traenen... 
(1959), 169-78; PK Germanyah. E. Barkany and L. Dojé, Zidovské 
nabozenské obce na Slovensku (1991), 185-88. 


[Yeshayahu Jelinek (24 ed.)] 


NITTAI OF ARBELA (= *Arbel in Lower Galilee; second 
half of second century B.c.£.), one of the *zugot; a colleague 
of *Joshua b. Perahyah. He was a pupil of *Yose b. Joezer of 
Zeradah and *Yose b. Johanan of Jerusalem, the first of the zu- 
got, whom he and Joshua succeeded with Nittai serving as av 
bet din (Hag. 2:2; Avot 1:6). All that is known of his teaching 
is that he took part in the only halakhic dispute of his time: 
whether the placing of the hands upon a sacrifice (semikhah) 
during a festival is permitted. Nittai held that it was permitted, 
in contrast to Joshua b. Perahyah who forbade it (Hag. 2:2). His 
saying preserved in Avot is, “Keep at a distance from an evil 
neighbor; do not make yourself an associate of a wicked man; 
do not abandon faith in [divine] retribution” (Avot 1:7). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, s.v. 


[David Joseph Bornstein] 


°NIXON, RICHARD MILHAUS (1913-1994), 37" president 
of the United States. After his discharge from the U.S. Navy 
in 1946 with the rank of lieutenant commander, Nixon en- 
tered politics and was elected to the 80" Congress in 1946. In 
his first term, Nixon quickly established himself as a staunch 
conservative on domestic issues, with a preoccupation with 
internal security, and a firm supporter of the new global role 
then being assumed by the Truman administration. By 1950 
his slashing political style had earned him the lasting enmity 
of liberal intellectuals and many Jewish voters committed to 
its civil libertarian tradition. His opportunity to run for the 
presidency came in 1960, but pitted against John F. Kennedy, 
he suffered his first political setback. This was followed two 
years later by a second political setback when he lost the race 
for the California governorship, and it seemed that his politi- 
cal career was at an end. 

In fact, in June 1963 Nixon left his political base in Cali- 
fornia to join a Wall Street law firm. During the next six years, 
however, he traveled extensively, becoming a familiar figure at 
local Republican Party gatherings and earning political credits 
everywhere. Soon his name was being mentioned once again 
as a possibility to head the Republican ticket in 1968. The Viet- 
nam and civil rights issues had created serious schisms in the 
Democratic Party and not even the sacrifice of Lyndon John- 
son seemed able to heal them. His hairbreadth victory over 
Hubert Humphrey resulted in one of the most remarkable 
political comebacks in American history. 

In a geopolitical sense, Nixon was anxious to restore 
American influence in the Arab world, so that his primary 
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purpose, the containment of Communist influence, might be 
served. It was not unexpected therefore that the preinaugural 
fact-finding mission of William Scranton to the Middle East 
was accompanied by much talk of a new “evenhanded” pol- 
icy in the area. The words had an ominous ring for Jews since 
Nixon could easily impose a settlement from on high with- 
out too much fear of domestic repercussions. Some American 
Zionists sorely regretted the absence of a closer connection to 
the Republican Party. 

By February 1969 the Nixon administration appeared 
ready to impose such a peace on the basis of the Rogers plan. 
It called for an overall guarantee of security to all the nations 
in the area and freedom of navigation along the Suez Canal 
and Straits of Tiran, in return for which Israel would, with 
minor modifications, revert to the pre-1967 boundaries. Ne- 
gotiations were begun with the Russians and a cease-fire was 
arranged. Arms shipments to the area, including promised 
Phantom jets, were held up. 

Then three events reversed the administration's policy: 
the Russian rejection of the Rogers plan, the Egyptian deploy- 
ment of sAM missiles in the cease-fire area, with Russian con- 
nivance, and the Jordanian civil war. This last event in particu- 
lar brought Nixon and the Jewish community closer together. 
Fearing that Syrian intervention would lead to a direct con- 
frontation with the Soviet Union, Nixon made arrangements 
in secret talks with Yizhak Rabin, the Israeli ambassador, to 
prevent such a possibility. Israel would, if necessary, stop the 
Syrian tank column from reaching Amman, while a rein- 
forced Sixth Fleet would protect Israel’s rear against Egyp- 
tian action. With such an agreement in hand, Nixon was eas- 
ily able to face down the Soviet Union in his own version of 
the Cuban missile crisis. For Jews these events put Nixon in a 
new light. Even if Nixon had no special attachment to Israel, 
he could be depended upon in a crisis to act in Israel’s inter- 
ests, motivated by the realpolitik of the Middle East situation. 
Nixon was re-elected in 1972. The aid which he extended to 
Israel during the Yom Kippur War, in 1973, particularly the 
airlift which supplied much needed arms, showed him as a 
supporter of Israel. 

His resignation in 1974, as a result of the Watergate affair, 
brought his political career to an end. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Nixon, Six Crises (1962); G. Wills, Nixon 
Agonistes, The Crisis of the Self-Made Man (1969); R. Evans, Jr., and 
R.D. Novak, Nixon in the White House, The Frustration of Power 
(1971); K. Phillips, The Emerging Republican Majority (1969). 

[Henry L. Feingold (24 ed.)] 


NIZER, LOUIS (1902-1994), U.S. lawyer and author. Nizer, 
who was born in London, England, was taken to the United 
States in 1903. He graduated from the Columbia School of 
Law in 1924. He was an expert on contract, libel, divorce, and 
antitrust law. His expertise in the areas of law related to the 
arts, including copyright and plagiarism, attracted clients from 
the theatrical and motion picture fields. He rapidly gained the 
confidence of the movie industry, and in 1928 was appointed 
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attorney and executive secretary of the industry's trade as- 
sociation. He became well known as a magnetic courtroom 
lawyer, and a play about his career, A Case of Libel, written by 
Henry Denker, was produced in New York in 1963. Reputed 
to be a spellbinding speaker both in and out of the courtroom, 
Nizer represented such celebrities as Charlie Chaplin, Mae 
West, Salvador Dali, and Johnny Carson. 

Nizer was active in the United Jewish Appeal and the 
Federation of Jewish Philanthropies. 

His books include New Courts of Industry (1935); Think- 
ing on Your Feet: Adventures in Speaking (1940); What to Do 
with Germany (1944), in which he advocated war crimes tri- 
als for Nazis, reversion of Nazi-appropriated property to the 
owners, a new educational system for Germany, and the tem- 
porary loss of German sovereignty; two widely read autobio- 
graphical volumes, My Life in Court (1961);The Jury Returns 
(1966); Between You and Me (1964); The Implosion Conspiracy, 
which examined the Rosenberg trial and execution (1973); Re- 
flections without Mirrors: An Autobiography of the Mind (1978); 
The Uncensored John Henry Faulk (with J.H. Faulk, 1985); and 
Catspaw: One Man's Ordeal by Trials (1992). 

The Carnegie Council on Ethics and International Affairs 
established the Nizer Lectures on Public Policy in 1994. 


[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


NIZZANAH (Heb. 7333; Gr. Nessana), a ruined town in the 
Negev identified with ‘Awja al-Hafir on the Ismailiya road, 
50 mi. (80 km.) S.W. of Beersheba. Nessana was the ancient 
name of the site as revealed in the papyri found there. It was 
founded in the second or first century B.c.£. by the Nabateans, 
who built a small fort with round towers (two of which were 
found in the excavations there) on a small hill dominating the 
wide and fertile Wadi Hafir. Hasmonean coins found there 
indicate that the place had commercial relations with Judea. 
The site was abandoned after the Roman occupation of Petra, 
the Nabatean capital, in 106 c.£., but was rebuilt as a frontier 
post by the emperor Theodosius 1 (379-95). The soldiers of the 
garrison received plots of land in the valley, and a town was 
built beneath the fortress (now called Hospice of St. George). 
Nizzanah was connected by a road with Elusa, the capital of 
the Byzantine Negev, with Elath and with Sinai. The Byzantine 
town included two churches with mosaic floors (one dated 
435) and a large cemetery with tombstones (dated 430-64). It 
prospered during this period, serving merchants bound for 
Egypt, pilgrims traveling to Mt. Sinai, and anchorites living in 
the desert. The town survived the Persian and Arab conquests; 
papyri discovered by the Colt Expedition in 1936 show that 
a mixed Arab-Greek administration persisted until approxi- 
mately 750 c.g. The settlement declined and was eventually 
abandoned until its reoccupation by the Turks as a police post 
in 1908. Under the British Mandate a central headquarters for 
the border police was located there. In May 1948, during the 
Israel *War of Independence, the Egyptian invasion started 
from this point. Israel forces took the area in December, and 
it was declared a demilitarized zone in the Israel-Egypt Ar- 
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mistice Agreement. It was also the site for the Israel-Egyptian 
Mixed *Armistice Commission meetings until 1967. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


The site was discovered by UJ. Seetzen in 1807, with the 
first proper investigations at the site conducted by E.H. Palmer 
and C.F. Tyrwhitt-Drake in 1870. A. Musil made a detailed 
plan of the site in 1902, followed by the investigations of C.L. 
Woolley and T.E. Lawrence in 1913/14. Important excavations 
were conducted at the site in 1935-37 by H.D. Colt, with the 
discovery of an important archive of papyri. In 1987 excava- 
tions were resumed at the site under the direction of D. Ur- 
man and J. Shereshevski on behalf of Ben-Gurion University. 
Further parts of the flight of steps connecting the town with 
the acropolis were uncovered. Two building complexes were 
unearthed close to the Southern Church, and the excavators 
suggest that they were used by the priests as their living quar- 
ters. Further work was done on the acropolis, and a new area 
of excavations was opened up next to the bank of the wadi 
which extends between the lower and upper towns, revealing 
a large living quarter dating to the Late Byzantine period built 
above *Nabatean settlement remains. A previously unknown 
church with a martyrium and baptistery was uncovered in the 
lower town, and an unknown monastery was found on the 
north edge of the northern hill of the upper town. Numer- 
ous ostraca were uncovered inscribed in Greek, Latin, Syriac, 


Arabic, and Coptic. 
[Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


In 1987 the *Jewish Agency for Israel decided to estab- 
lish an education center in Nizzanah. The main aim was to 
educate Israeli and Diaspora youth about the settlement po- 
tential of the desert. The village served as an absorption cen- 
ter and *ulpan for young immigrants. In addition, it offered 
various educational programs for Diaspora youth. Nizzanah 
was also a research center for environmental studies attached 
to the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. It had a guest house 
with 50 rooms for visitors to the region. At the end of 2002 the 
educational community numbered 230 residents. 


[Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.D. Colt et el., Excavations at Nessana, 3 
vols. (1958). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Urman (ed.), Nessana: Exca- 
vations and Studies, vol. 1 (2004). Website: www.nitzana.org. il. 


NIZZANIM (Heb. 07333; “sprouts”), kibbutz and youth vil- 
lage in southern Israel, 5 mi. (8 km.) N. of Ashkelon, affiliated 
with Ha-Noar ha-Ziyyoni. Nizzanim was founded in 1943 by 
pioneers from Romania, when efforts were made to expand 
Jewish settlement in the south and Negev. In the early stages 
of the Israel *War of Independence (1948), Nizzanim was 
subjected to concentrated attack by the advancing Egyptian 
army and suffered utter destruction. After five days of resis- 
tance, Nizzanim was given up on June 8, 1948, and most of its 
surviving defenders fell prisoner. The site was recovered in 
October 1948, and the kibbutz was rebuilt by the remnants of 
the group about 2 mi. (3 km.) further south. In 1949 a farming 
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school, belonging to *Youth Aliyah, was opened on the origi- 
nal site by Nizzanim. In 1969 the combined population of the 
kibbutz and youth village was 594. In the mid-1990s the pop- 
ulation dropped to approximately 365, maintaining its size at 
375 residents in 2002. Nizzanim’s economy was based on citrus 
groves, field crops, and dairy cattle as well as the Paltechnica 
plant for chairs and seating components. 


[Efram Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


NOACHIDE LAWS, the seven laws considered by rabbinic 
tradition as the minimal moral duties enjoined by the Bible 
on all men (Sanh. 56-60; Yad, Melakhim, 8:10, 10:12). Jews are 
obligated to observe the whole Torah, while every non-Jew 
is a “son of the covenant of Noah” (see Gen. 9), and he who 
accepts its obligations is a ger-toshav (“resident-stranger” or 
even “semi-convert’; see Av. Zar. 64b; Maim. Yad, Melakhim 
8:10). Maimonides equates the “righteous man (hasid) of the 
[gentile] nations” who has a share in the world to come even 
without becoming a Jew with the gentile who keeps these laws. 
Such a man is entitled to full material support from the Jew- 
ish community (see ET, 6 (1954), col. 289 s.v. ger toshav) and 
to the highest earthly honors (Sefer Hasidim (1957), 358). The 
seven Noachide laws as traditionally enumerated are: the pro- 
hibitions of idolatry, blasphemy, bloodshed, sexual sins, theft, 
and eating from a living animal, as well as the injunction to 
establish a legal system (Tosef., Av. Zar. 8:4; Sanh. 56a). Except 
for the last, all are negative, and the last itself is usually inter- 
preted as commanding the enforcement of the others (Maim. 
Yad, Melakhim, 9:1). They are derived exegetically from divine 
demands addressed to Adam (Gen. 2:16) and Noah (see Gen. 
R. 34; Sanh. 59b), ie., the progenitors of all mankind, and are 
thus regarded as universal. The prohibition of idolatry pro- 
vides that, to ensure social stability and personal salvation, the 
non-Jew does not have to “know God” but must abjure false 
gods (Meg. 13a; Kid. 40a; Maim. Yad, Melakhim, 10:2 ff.). This 
law refers only to actual idolatrous acts, and not to theoreti- 
cal principles and, unlike Jews, Noachides are not required 
to suffer martyrdom rather than break this law (Sanh. 74a; 
TJ, Shev. 4:2). They are, however, required to choose martyr- 
dom rather than shed human blood (Pes. 25b and Rashi). In 
view of the strict monotheism of Islam, Muslims were con- 
sidered as Noachides (cf. ET, loc. cit., col. 291, n. 17), whereas 
the status of Christians was a matter of debate. Since the later 
Middle Ages, however, Christianity too has come to be re- 
garded as Noachide, on the ground that shittuf (“association- 
ism” - this was the Jewish interpretation of Trinitarianism) is 
not forbidden to non-Jews (see yD 151). Under the prohibi- 
tions of blasphemy, murder, and theft Noachides are subject 
to greater legal restrictions than Jews because non-Jewish so- 
ciety is held to be more prone to these sins (Rashi to Sanh. 
57a). The prohibition of theft covers many types of acts, e.g., 
military conquest (ibid., 59a) and dishonesty in economic life 
(ibid., 57a; Yad, Melakhim, 9:9). A number of other Noachide 
prescriptions are listed in the sources (see Sanh. 57b; Mid. Ps. 
21; Yad, Melakhim, 10:6), e.g., prohibitions of sorcery, castra- 
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tion, mixed seeds, blemished sacrifices, injunctions to practice 
charity, procreate, and to honor the Torah (Hul. 92a). These 
are best understood as subheadings of “the seven laws.” Noa- 
chides may also freely choose to practice certain other Jew- 
ish commandments (Yad, Melakhim, 10:9-10). Jews are obli- 
gated to try to establish the Noachide Code wherever they can 
(ibid., 8:10). Maimonides held that Noachides must not only 
accept “the seven laws” on their own merit, but they must ac- 
cept them as divinely revealed. This follows from the thesis 
that all ethics are not ultimately “natural,” but require a theo- 
logical framework (see Schwarzschild, in: JQR, 52 (1962), 3025 
Fauer, in: Tarbiz, 38 (1968), 43-53). The Noachide covenant 
plays an important part in both Jewish history and historiog- 
raphy. Modern Jewish thinkers like Moses *Mendelssohn and 
Hermann *Cohen emphasized the Noachide conception as the 
common rational, ethical ground of Israel and mankind (see 
H. Cohen, Religion der Vernunft (1929), 135-48, 381-8), and 
see Noah as the symbol of the unity and perpetuity of man- 
kind (ibid., 293). Views differ as to whether the ultimate stage 
of humanity will comprise both Judaism and Noachidism, or 
whether Noachidism is only the penultimate level before the 
universalization of all of the Torah (see TJ, Av. Zar. 2:1). Aimé 
*Palliére, at the suggestion of his teacher Rabbi E. *Benam- 
ozegh, adopted the Noachide Laws and never formally con- 


verted to Judaism. 
[Steven S. Schwarzschild] 


In Jewish Law 

While in the amoraic period the above-mentioned list of seven 
precepts is clearly accepted as the framework of the Noachide 
Laws, a variety of tannaitic sources indicate lack of complete 
agreement as to the number of such laws, as well as to the spe- 
cific norms to be included. The Tosefta (Av. Zar. 8:6) records 
four possible additional prohibitions against: (1) drinking the 
blood of a living animal; (2) emasculation; (3) sorcery; and 
(4) all magical practices listed in Deuteronomy 18:10-11. 

The Talmud records a position which would add prohi- 
bitions against crossbreeding of animals of different species, 
and grafting trees of different kinds (Sanh. 56b). Nonrabbinic 
sources of the tannaitic period indicate even greater diver- 
gence. The Book of Jubilees (7:20ff.) records a substantially 
different list of six commandments given by Noah to his sons: 
(1) to observe righteousness; (2) to cover the shame of their 
flesh; (3) to bless their creator; (4) to honor parents; (5) to love 
their neighbor; and (6) to guard against fornication, unclean- 
ness, and all iniquity (see L. Finkelstein, bibl.). 

Acts (15:20) refers to four commandments addressed to 
non-Jews, “...that they abstain from pollutions of idols, from 
fornication, from things strangled, and from blood.” This latter 
list is the only one that bears any systematic relationship to the 
set of religious laws which the Pentateuch makes obligatory 
upon resident aliens (the ger ha-gar and ezrah). 


NATURE AND PURPOSE. There are indications that even dur- 
ing the talmudic period itself there was divergence of opinion 
as to whether the Noachide Laws constituted a formulation of 
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natural law or were intended solely to govern the behavior of 
the non-Jewish resident living under Jewish jurisdiction. The 
natural law position is expressed most clearly by the assertion, 
as to five of the seven laws, that they would have been made 
mandatory even had they not been revealed (Yoma 67); Sifra 
Aharei Mot, 13:10). Similarly, the rabbinic insistence that six 
of the seven Noachide Laws were actually revealed to Adam 
partakes of a clearly universalistic thrust (Gen. R. 16:6, 24:5). 
The seventh law, against the eating of flesh torn from a liv- 
ing animal, could have been revealed at the earliest to Noah, 
since prior to the flood the eating of flesh was prohibited al- 
together. The very fact that these laws were denominated as 
the “seven laws of the sons of Noah” constitutes further indi- 
cation of this trend since the term “sons of Noah” is, in rab- 
binic usage, a technical term including all human beings ex- 
cept those whom Jewish law defines as being Jews. Nor was 
there a lack of technical terminology available specifically to 
describe the resident alien. On the other hand, the entire con- 
text of the talmudic discussion of the Noachide Laws is that 
of actual enforcement by rabbinic courts. To that end, not 
only is the punishment for each crime enumerated, but stan- 
dards of procedure and evidence are discussed as well (Sanh. 
56a-59a). This presumption of the jurisdiction of Jewish courts 
is most comprehensible if the laws themselves are intended 
to apply to non-Jews resident in areas of Jewish sovereignty. 
Of a similar nature is the position of Yose that the parameters 
of the proscription against magical practices by Noachides is 
the verse in Deuteronomy (18:10) which begins, “There shall 
not be found among you...” (Sanh. 56b). The attempt of Fin- 
kelstein (op. cit.) to date the formulation of the seven Noa- 
chide commandments during the Hasmonean era would also 
suggest a rabbinic concern with the actual legal status of the 
non-Jew in a sovereign Jewish state. It might even be the case 
that the substitution by the tanna of the school of Manasseh 
of emasculation and forbidden mixtures of plants for the es- 
tablishment of a judicial system and blasphemy (Sanh. 56b) 
itself reflects a concern with the regulation of the life of the 
resident alien already under the jurisdiction of Jewish courts. 
Of course, the seven commandments themselves are subject 
to either interpretation; e.g., the establishment of courts of 
justice can mean either an independent non-Jewish judiciary 
and legal system or can simply bring the non-Jew under the 
rubric of Jewish civil law and its judicial system. 


THE BASIS OF AUTHORITY. A question related to the above 
is that of the basis of authority of these laws over the non- 
Jew. Talmudic texts seem constantly to alternate between two 
terms, reflecting contradictory assumptions as to the basis of 
authority, namely seven precepts “which were commanded” 
(she-niztavvu) to the Noachides, and seven precepts “which 
the Noachides accepted upon themselves” (she-kibbelu alei- 
hem; BK 38a; TJ, Av. Zar. 2:1; Hul. 92ab; Hor. 8b; Sanh. 56b). 
This disparity between authority based on revelation as op- 
posed to consent reaches a climax when Maimonides asserts 
that the only proper basis for acceptance of the Noachide laws 
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by a non-Jew is divine authority and revelation to Moses, and 
that “...ifhe observed them due to intellectual conviction [i.e., 
consent] such a one is not a resident alien, nor of the righ- 
teous of the nations of the world, nor of their wise men” (Yad, 
Melakhim 8:11; the possibility that the final “ve-lo” (“nor”) is 
a scribal error for “ella” (“but rather”) while very appealing, 
is not borne out by any manuscript evidence). Of course, this 
same conflict between revelation and consent as basis of au- 
thority appears with regard to the binding authority of Torah 
over the Jew, in the form of “we will do and obey” (Ex. 24:7) 
as opposed to “He (God) suspended the mountain upon them 
like a cask, and said to them, ‘If ye accept the Torah, ’tis well; 
if not, there shall be your burial’” (Shab. 88a). 


NOACHIDE LAWS AND PRE-SINAITIC LAWS. The amoraim, 
having received a clear tradition of seven Noachide Laws, 
had difficulty in explaining why other pre-Sinaitic laws were 
not included, such as procreation, circumcision, and the law 
of the sinew. They propounded two somewhat strained prin- 
ciples to explain the anomalies. The absence of circumcision 
and the sinew is explained through the assertion that any pre- 
Sinaitic law which was not repeated at Sinai was thenceforth 
applicable solely to Israelites (Sanh. 59a), whence procreation, 
while indeed obligatory on non-Jews according to Johanan 
(Yev. 62a) would nevertheless not to be listed (cf. Tos. to Yev. 
62a S.v. benei; Tos. to Hag. 2b s.v. lo). 


LIABILITY FOR VIOLATION OF THE LAWS. While commit- 
ted to the principle that “There is nothing permitted to an 
Israelite yet forbidden to a heathen” (Sanh. 59a), the seven 
Noachide Laws were not as extensive as the parallel prohi- 
bitions applicable to Jews, and there are indeed situations in 
which a non-Jew would be liable for committing an act for 
which a Jew would not be liable. As to the latter point, as a 
general rule, the Noachide is criminally liable for violation of 
any of his seven laws even though technical definitional limi- 
tations would prevent liability by a Jew performing the same 
act. Thus a non-Jew is liable for blasphemy - even if only with 
one of the divine attributes; murder — even of a *foetus; rob- 
bery - even of less than a perutah; and the eating of flesh torn 
from a living animal - even of a quantity less than the size of 
an olive. In all these cases a Jew would not be liable (Sanh. 
56a-59b; Yad, Melakhim, ch. 9, 10). One additional element 
of greater severity is that violation of any one of the seven 
laws subjects the Noachide to capital punishment by decapi- 
tation (Sanh. 57a). 

[Saul Berman] 
Noachide Laws as Tools for the Interpretation and 
Development of Jewish Law 
THE LIMITS OF THE RULE “DINA DE-MALKHUTA DINA.” 
Noachide laws, which are seen as reflecting universal law, 
include the general precept of establishing a legal system 
(dinim). This in turn leads to the delimitation of boundaries 
governing the interaction between the Jewish and other le- 
gal systems, within the framework of the principle “dina de- 
malkhuta dina “ (see *Dina de-Malkhuta Dina). According to 
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Nahmanides (in his Torah Commentary, at Gen. 34:13), the 
precept of dinim is not limited to the establishment of courts, 
but includes an entire system of fundamental laws regulating 
commerce and social order. “In my opinion... He also com- 
manded them to observe the laws of theft, fraud, oppression, 
wages, the laws of bailees, rape, seduction, the laws of tort, 
damages, borrowing and lending, commerce and so forth, 
similarly to the laws commanded to the Israelites. And they are 
liable to capital punishment for theft, oppression, rape, seduc- 
tion, arson, battery and so forth...” To be sure, this list does 
not include laws of betrothal and divorce. The Talmud (Git- 
tin 9a-b) brings a baraita stating that Jewish law recognizes 
all documents made in non-Jewish courts with the exception 
of writs of *divorce. According to Rashi (ad loc.), the general 
recognition of documents is based on the “dina de-malkhuta 
dina,’ which affords competence to non-Jewish legal systems 
on the assumption that they represent universal legal values. 
But Jewish marital law is not included in universal law, since 
there are no Noachide laws pertaining to betrothal and di- 
vorce. Therefore, “dina de-malkhuta dina” cannot be applied 
to Jewish marital law, not even with respect to its evidentiary 
aspects. According to this approach, the rule of “dina de-mal- 
khuta dina” is identical with the universal law that existed in 
ancient Hebrew society before the Torah had been given, and 
which received expression in the seven Noachide laws. Other 
authorities have taken a rather different approach, stating that 
the Noachide laws cannot bind the Jewish people, which was 
separated from the other nations and received its own set of 
laws (the Torah). For example, the Jewish laws of evidence are 
not governed by dina de-malkhuta dina, since the laws of evi- 
dence originate from the ancient Noachide law: “One - one 
of the seven precepts of Noachide law is to establish a legal 
system, and their law is administered by a single judge and 
one witness. But we, the descendents of Abraham, are no lon- 
ger included amongst them and we are sanctified by this (our 
laws), and we require two witnesses for all legal matters. As 
this is according to their ancient laws - Heaven forbid that we 
should follow them on the basis of “dina de-malkhuta dina, 
since they are [only] Noachide laws” (Responsa Hakhmei 
Provence, Sofer Publications, p. 421) 


THE SUBSTANCE AND SCOPE OF THE KING'S LAW. ‘The 
king’s Law constitutes a system of law, supplementary to the 
laws of the Torah, to adjudicate and punish in cases where it 
would not be possible in accordance with settled halakhah 
(See *Punishment for extensive discussion). Halakhic authori- 
ties of the last century noted the similarity between Noachide 
law and king’s law (R. Meir Dan Poltzki, Hemdat Israel, Ner 
Mizvah 288, 19" century, Poland); R. Meir Simhah of Dvinsk, 
Or Sameah, Melakhim 3:10). The king’s law resembles Noa- 
chide law in that it reflects “natural conduct” as opposed to 
the Torah law, unique to the Jews, which reflects “Divine con- 
duct.” According to the king’s law one is permitted to judge 
on the evidence of a single witness, as in Noachide law, but 
the scope of the latter is limited to the seven Noachide pre- 
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ment); 10 (1948), 3-16 (supplement); Schwarzfuchs, in: Archivum, 4 
(1954), 165ff.; Zivier, in: MGWJ, 49 (1905), 209ff.; A. Bein, Al Atido 
shel Avarenu (1963); Jones, in: Archaeology, 9 (1956), 16 ff. ENGLAND: 
C. Roth, Archives of the United Synagogue (1930). FRANCE: Cahen, 
in: Gazette des Archives, 39 (1963), 177ff. AUSTRIA: A.F. Pribram, 
Urkunden und Akten zur Geschichte der Juden in Wien, 2 vols. (1918); 
B. Wachstein, Urkunden und Akten... (1926). On Holocaust, see 
*Holocaust, Sources and Literature. cAHyP: D.J. Cohen, in: yLBI, 
1 (1956), 331ff.; 3 (1958), 3ff.; Ha-Hevrah ha-Erez-Yisreelit le-His- 
toryah ve-Etnografyah, Ha-Arkhiyyon ha-Kelali le-Toledot Yisrael 
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English; Ha-Iggud ha-Arkhiyyoni be-Yisrael, Madrikh la-Arkhi- 
yyonim ha-Historiyyim be-Yisrael (1966) 9ff.; Archivum, 15 (1965), 
207 ff; Accounts of the archives’ current acquisitions and activities 
are regularly appended to Zion, published by the Historical Society of 
Israel. czA: Central Zionist Archives, List of Archives and Collection 
of Documents... (1965); Herzl Museum, Guide and List of Exhibits. 
ARCHIVES IN EREZ ISRAEL: Bein, in: Archivum, 11 (1961), 171ff,; Als- 
berg et al., ibid., 9 (1959), 101ff.; Bein, in: Israel Archives Association, 
Archives in Israel (1959); idem, Hok ha-Arkhiyyonim u-Mashma'uto 
(1957); idem, in: Early History of Zionism in America (1958), 109 ff; 
Bein and Heymann, in: Zionist Year Book, 8 (1959), 1ff.; idem, Eser 
Shanim le-Vizuo shel Hok ha-Arkhiyyonim (1967); Israel Govt., Laws 
of the State of Israel, Archives Law (1955) and Archives Regulations 
(1967); Brilling, in: Der Archivar, 20 (1967), 399ff.; Karmish, in: Yad 
Vashem Bulletin, 16 (1965), 17ff. STATE ARCHIVES: IGYB, 3 (1951- ). 
LABOR ARCHIVES: Histadrut ha-Ovedim..., Shenaton ha-Histadrut, 
1(1963- ). ARKHIYYON ZAHAL: IGYB, 2 (1950- ). 


ARCHIVOLTI, SAMUEL (ben Elhanan Jacob; 1515-1611), 
Italian author, grammarian, and poet. Archivolti was born in 
Cesena and in his youth studied with R. Meir *Katzenellen- 
bogen. In 1563 Archivolti is known to have lived in Bologna; 
he visited Venice occasionally between 1565 and 1602, where 
he worked as a proof corrector. From 1568 he lived in Padua, 
where he served as secretary of the community, principal of 
a yeshivah, and av bet din. Leone *Modena was his pupil and 
so was Cardinal Marco Marini, who studied Hebrew with 
him. Modena and Archivolti contributed laudatory poems to 
Marini’s Arca Noae (1593). 

Archivolti’s most important works are Hearot le-Sefer he- 
Arukh, supplying textual references on midrashic and talmu- 
dic passages cited in the Arukh of Nathan b. Jehiel of Rome 
(first printed in Venice, 1553; Basle, 1599); Degel Ahavah, an 
ethical work (Venice, 1551); Ma’yan Gannim (Venice, 1553), 
divided into “passages” containing 25 letters in metrical form 
designed to serve as models for students of this classic liter- 
ary genre; and his major work, a Hebrew grammar, Arugat 
ha-Bosem (Venice, 1602; Amsterdam, 1730). This last work 
is divided into 32 chapters, beginning with the rudimentary 
usage of letters, nouns, and verbs (including a table of tenses 
and conjugations), and ending with an explanation of Hebrew 
accentuation, meter, and poetical form. Chapter 30 deals with 
Hebrew cryptography. Archivolti used his own poems as mod- 
els to demonstrate 22 varying metrical forms. The Christian 
scholar Johannes *Buxtorf 11 translated the last section into 
Latin (1660), appending it to his Latin translation of the Ku- 
zari of *Judah Halevi. 
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Archivolti also composed numerous poems and piyyu- 
tim, 76 of which have been printed. In 1988 D. Bregmann pub- 
lished 13 sonnets written by him. Like *Immanuel of Rome and 
Moses *Rieti, he circulated his works throughout the Italian 
communities. His achievements are noted by Modena, who 
complains that the study of Hebrew grammar was being ne- 
glected in his own day, in contrast to its cultivation at the 
time of Archivolti. Some of Archivolti’s piyyutim appeared in 
prayer books of the Italian rite; especially well known are his 
piyyut, Kehi Kinnor, and his poem, “Arzei Levanon Yifrahu,’ 
on circumcision. Archivolti’s poems reflect the state of con- 
temporary Italian culture and the attitude of the Jews to their 
Christian neighbors. His responsa and letters, extant in man- 
uscript, deal with halakhic questions such as the preparation 
of the mikveh and the prohibition of pictorial representations 
on synagogue walls. Modena composed an elegy on the death 
of his teacher, praising him as a light in Judaism, an erudite 
poet, and an expert in grammar and poetical craft. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kohut, Arukh, 1 (1926), Lv, no. 4; Davidson, 
Ozar, 4 (1933), 477; S. Bernstein, in: Tarbiz, 8 (1936/37), 55-68, 2373 
Schirmann, Italya, 251-5; Zinberg, Sifrut, 2 (1956), 305, 386; C. Roth, 
Jews in the Renaissance (1959), index; idem, Italy, 234-5; Zunz, Poe- 
sie, 417; Kaufmann, in: JQR, 9 (1896/97), 263-9; Kaufmann, Schriften, 
1 (1908), 93-96; Hirschfeld, in: sQr, 14 (1901/02), 391, no. 182; Wax- 
man, Literature, 2 (1960), 21-22, 82; S. Bernstein (ed.), Divan of Leo 
de Modena (1932), 93, 209. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bregmann, in: 
Italia, 7:1-2 (1988), 29-65; Busi, I] Succo dei Favi. Study sull’umanesimo 
ebraico (1992). 

[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


ARCHON, communal officer for the independent Jewish 
community (kehillah) in the Greek and Roman period. The 
archons of the community constituted the executive commit- 
tee of the council of elders (*gerusia). Josephus mentions “the 
leaders of the council of elders” of Alexandria (Wars, 7:412), 
evidently the archons of the council who acted as its repre- 
sentatives vis-a-vis the people. The number of archons var- 
ied, probably relative to the size of the community. Thus an 
inscription from Berenice in Cyrenaica, records nine archons. 
In Rome there was at least one archon for each congregation. 
The archon was generally chosen for one year, and could be 
reelected for a second term, or even more. A passage in a 
Christian homily attributed to John Chrysostom, the Church 
Father, indicates that elections for the archons were held in 
the month of Tishri, i-e., at the beginning of the Jewish year. 
At this time the outgoing archons, or perhaps those assum- 
ing office, apparently participated in ceremonials which took 
place during the Feast of Tabernacles, such as one recorded 
in the Berenice inscription. Some inscriptions use the form 
dis archon, and sometimes dia biou (814 Biov; also dia viu in 
Latin inscriptions), evidently merely as an honorific title, in- 
dicating that the person so designated had been chosen as 
archon for life, although in practice he might only fulfill this 
function once or twice. This title probably was given to the 
archons held in highest esteem. The title occasionally appears 
to have been given to children, referred to as “the child ar- 
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cepts. The exclusive laws for Jews, which were added to the 
seven Noachide laws, must be adjudicated only according to 
the laws of evidence of the Torah — i.e., on the testimony of 
two witnesses and forewarning (see *Evidence). 


Capital Punishment for Violating Noachide Laws - 
Maximal, Not Mandatory 
Even though the Talmud and Maimonides (Sanh. 47a; Yad, 
Melakhim 9.14) stipulate that a non-Jew who violated the Noa- 
chide laws was liable to capital punishment, authorities in re- 
cent generations have expressed the view that this is only the 
maximal punishment. According to this view, there is a differ- 
ence in this respect between Noachide law and the halakhah. 
According to the halakhah, where a Jew was liable for capital 
punishment, it was a mandatory punishment, provided that 
all conditions had been met, whereas in Noachide law death is 
the maximal punishment, to be enforced only in exceptional 
cases such as when the need arises to fight against the prolif- 
eration of crime (viz. Or Sameah, ibid.). This is the similarity 
between Noachide law and the king’s law, as stated above. Ac- 
cording to some opinions, this approach, in which a differen- 
tiation is made between various levels of severity in crimes and 
sentencing policy in Noachide law, may be corroborated from 
the works of Maimonides (viz. Bibliography, Enker). 
[Menachem Elon (2"¢ ed.)] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Krauss, in: REJ, 47 (1903), 32-40; L. Fin- 
kelstein, in: JBL, 49 (1930), 21-25; L. Blau, in: Abhandlungen... Chajes 
(1933), 6-21; P.L. Biberfeld, Das noachidische Urrecht (1937); ET, 3 
(1951), 348-62; R. Loewe, in: Studies in Memory of Leon Roth (1966), 
125-31, 136-44. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Elon, Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri 
(1988), 1:61, 96, 122, 174f., 208; 3:1562; idem, Jewish Law (1994), 1:67, 
108, 138, 194, 234; 4:1853; EA 3/2/84 Naiman v. Chairman Central Elec- 
tions Committee, 39 (2) PD 293, 298-302; N. Rakover, The Law and the 
Noachides, Jewish Law and Legal Theory (1993); J.D. Bleich, “Capital 
Punishment in the Noachide Code,” in: Jubilee Volume in Honor of 
Rav Soloveitchik, 1 (1984), 193-208; A. Enker, “Onesh Mavet be-Sheva 
Mizvot Benei Noah, in: Iyyunim be-Mishpat Ivri u-ve-Halakhah 
(1998), 85-128; A. Kirshenbaum, “Ha-Kellal Ein Adam Mesim Azmo 
Rasha be-Hilkhot Benei Noah; in: Dinei Yisrael, 2 (1971), 71-82. 


NOAH (Heb. 193), son of Lamech, father of Shem, Ham, and 
Japheth (Gen. 5:28-29; 6:10; 1 Chron. 1:4). Noah is described 
as a righteous and blameless man who walked with God (Gen. 
6:9) and whom God decided to save from a universal *Flood to 
become the progenitor of a new human race. He was given in- 
structions to build an *ark, to provision it, and to take aboard 
members of his family and representatives of the animal and 
bird kingdoms. After surviving the Flood, Noah disembarked 
and offered sacrifices to God, who, in turn, blessed Noah and 
his sons and made a covenant with them. He also laid upon 
them certain injunctions relative to the eating of fish and the 
taking of life (6:9-9:17). 

In the genealogical lists of the biblical Patriarchs given in 
Genesis 5 and 11, Noah occupies a position midway between 
Adam and Abraham. He is also tenth in the line of antedilu- 
vian Patriarchs. This tradition is doubtless dependent upon a 
Mesopotamian source. It is especially reminiscent of a nota- 
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tion in the writings of Berossus (third century B.c.E.) accord- 
ing to which the hero of the great flood was Babylonia’s tenth 
antediluvian king. In the biblical material dealing with the 
Patriarchs there is an extension of the use of the number ten, 
or numbers based on ten, not found in the cognate Mesopo- 
tamian notices. For instance, ten generations separate Noah 
from Abraham, and Noah’s age is reckoned by tens and mul- 
tiples of ten. Noah had reached the age of 500 at the birth of 
his three sons (5:32) and another period of 100 years elapsed 
before the onset of the deluge (7:11). However, the biblical 
treatment differs importantly from its Mesopotamian ante- 
cedents, for in the latter, the reigns of the antediluvian kings 
range from 18,600 to nearly 65,000 years. There is no denying 
that the lifespans of the corresponding biblical personages, in- 
cluding Noah’s 950 years (9:28), have been considerably com- 
pressed and fall far short of the briefest reign mentioned in 
the related Mesopotamian texts. 

Another discrepancy between the biblical and Meso- 
potamian traditions lies in the name of the hero. The earli- 
est Mesopotamian flood account, written in the Sumerian 
language, calls the deluge hero Ziusudra, which is thought 
to carry the connotation “he who laid hold on life of distant 
days.” The Sumerian name obviously has in view the immor- 
tality granted the hero after the Flood. It is this name which is 
reflected in the later version set down in writing by Berossus. 
In the ancient Babylonian versions there is likewise clearly an 
indebtedness to the prior Sumerian account (see *Flood). In 
one of these versions the hero bears the name Atra(m)hasis, 
meaning “the exceedingly wise.” This name apparently is in 
the nature of an epithet. Woven into the famous Epic of Gil- 
gamesh is another version, in which the man who survived 
the flood is known as Utnapishtim, signifying “he saw life. 
This is patently a loose rendering of the Sumerian Ziusudra, 
which symbolizes the status attained by the hero. The name 
Noah, by contrast, cannot be related to any of these on the 
basis of present knowledge. 

The foregoing factors strongly suggest that in the trans- 
mission of the Babylonian antediluvian lists to biblical chroni- 
clers an intermediate agent was active. The people most likely 
to have fulfilled this role are the Hurrians, whose territory in- 
cluded the city of Haran, where the Patriarch Abraham had 
his roots. The Hurrians inherited the Flood story from Baby- 
lonia. Unfortunately, their version exists in an extremely frag- 
mentary condition, so that nothing positive can be said one 
way or the other on the matter. There is preserved, however, 
a personal name which invites comparison with the name of 
Noah. It is spelled syllabically: Na-ah-ma-su-le-el. It is pos- 
sible, but by no means certain, that Noah is a shortened form 
of this name. 

The Bible itself attempts to interpret the name: “This 
one will provide us relief from our work and from the toil of 
our hands” (5:29). This explanation links Noah with the He- 
brew niham, “to comfort,’ but this is popular etymologizing 
and not based on linguistic principles. The true significance 
of the name was probably unknown to those speakers of He- 
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brew who inherited the Flood narrative. The interpretation 
of the name seems to refer to Noah's invention of wine. It is 
possible, however, that it reflects a lost tradition connecting 
Noah with the invention of the plow. The biblical statement 
that Noah was the first to plant a vineyard (9:20-21) seems to 
reflect an ancient attitude that grape culture and the making 
of wine were essential to civilization. The account also takes 
for granted that grapes were properly utilized by turning the 
juice into a fermented drink. Furthermore, Noah's drunken- 
ness is presented in a matter-of-fact manner and not as rep- 
rehensible behavior. It is clear that intoxication is not at issue 
here, but rather that Noah's venture into viticulture provides 
the setting for the castigation of Israel's Canaanite neighbors. 
It is related that *Ham, to whom the descent of the Canaan- 
ites is traced, committed an offense when he entered the tent 
and viewed his father’s nakedness. The offender is specifically 
identified as the father of *Canaan (9:22), and Noah's curse, 
uttered upon his awakening, is strangely aimed at Canaan 
rather than the disrespectful Ham. In any event, the inspira- 
tion for the scene is clearly not Mesopotamian in origin, as 
is the case with the greater part of the material in the first 11 
chapters of Genesis. 

Noah as a personality is again mentioned in the Bible 
only by the prophet Ezekiel (14:14, 20) who refers to him as 
one of three righteous men of antiquity, although Isaiah (54:9) 
does describe the Flood as “the waters of Noah” 


[Dwight Young] 


In the Aggadah 

Although the Bible says of Noah that he was (Gen. 6:9) “in his 
generations a man righteous and wholehearted,’ and hence 
was saved, not a single action is mentioned there to illus- 
trate his righteousness. Philo, too, asks (LA 3:77): “why did he 
[Moses] say ‘Noah found grace in the eyes of the Lord’ (Gen. 
6:8), when previously he had, as far as our information goes, 
done nothing good?” Filling in details lacking in the Bible, the 
aggadah tells of Noah’s righteousness before and during the 
building of the ark and while he was in it. Noah's first good 
deed was to “introduce plows, sickles, axes, and all kinds of 
tools to his contemporaries,” thus freeing them from doing 
everything with their hands (Tanh. Gen. 11). He was what the 
Greeks would call e’vepyétns, one whose inventions benefit 
mankind and cause him to be particularly beloved of the gods. 
Noah’s uprightness and love of his fellowmen are further ex- 
emplified in what he did to save his contemporaries. Instead of 
hurrying to build the ark, he delayed it for many years waiting 
until the cedars which he had planted for it had grown (Tanh. 
Noah 5). Finding it difficult to disregard God’s command, yet 
dreading the destruction of the human species, he waited for 
120 years in the hope that his contemporaries would depart 
from their evil ways. 

Noah also admonished and warned his contemporaries, 
and called upon them to repent. A similar motif is found also 
in Josephus (Ant. 1:74) and the Apostolic Fathers (Clement, 
1, 7, 6). Noahs reproof of the men of his generation is derived 
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from a reference to him as a righteous man (Gen. 6:9); the 
aggadah, states that “wherever it says ‘a righteous mam - the 
reference is to one who forewarns others” (Gen. R. 30:7), only 
such a one being worthy of the designation “righteous.” In the 
Bible, Noah figures as a man wholeheartedly righteous and 
reticent; in the aggadah, a prophet, a truthful man, a moni- 
tor of his generation, a herald persecuted for his rebukes and 
honesty. 

Noah’s righteousness was also shown in his devoted at- 
tention to the animals in the ark. Because of the great care 
taken by Noah and his sons to provide each animal with its 
usual diet at its usual mealtime, they slept neither by day nor 
by night (Sanh. 108b; Tanh B. 58:2). Noah regarded himself 
as responsible for the preservation of all the animal species. 
Philo, too, stresses the fact that when God brought a flood on 
earth, He wished that all the species He had created should be 
preserved (Mos. 2:61). Plato, in one of his myths (Protagoras, 
321), attributes a similar desire to the gods. In spite of these tes- 
timonials to Noah's high-mindedness, R. Johanan interpreted 
the biblical statement, “thee have I seen righteous before Me 
in this generation” (Gen. 7:1) as indicating Noah’s righteous- 
ness only in relation to his own generation and not in relation 
to others (Sanh. 108a). Philo (Abr. 36) concurred, stating that 
Noah would not have been regarded as upright in relation to 
the Patriarchs: he affirmed his greatness in opposing the ten- 
dencies of his generation (ibid. 38). 

[Elimelech Epstein Halevy] 


In Christianity 

In Christian symbolism Noah is one of the most important ty- 
pological figures. The New Testament describes him as a sym- 
bol of the just (11 Pet. 2:5), and as an example, in a sinful world, 
of faith in and submission to God (Heb. 11:7; Luke 17:26-27; 
I Pet. 3:20). As a type and prefiguration of Jesus, Noah ex- 
horts to repentance and announces the inevitable judgment. 
Being spared from the universal catastrophe, he appears as a 
redeemer through whom humanity is saved from complete 
destruction and is reconciled with God. 

The Flood, the ark, and the dove also serve as Christian 
prefigurations. Just as Noah triumphs over drowning to death 
in the waters of the flood, so Jesus and the Christians vanquish 
Satan and death through the water of baptism which initiates 
them into a new world (1 Pet. 3:18—21). In later Christian tra- 
dition Noah’s ark symbolizes the Church outside of which no 
salvation is possible. The dove sent out by Noah prefigures the 
Holy Spirit moving upon the baptismal waters, symbolizing 
divine reconciliation. 


In Islam 

Nth (Noah) is one of *Muhammad’s favorite biblical char- 
acters. He devotes a complete sura to Noah (71) considering 
Noah's life as a prototype of his own. Noah is the reprover 
who attempts to make his people repent (7:57-61), but the 
elders scorn and do not heed him. Following the aggadah 
(Sanh. 108a and other Midrashim) Noah relates that it has 
been revealed to him that he must build the ark (11:29, 34, 
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38-39). When Noah and the members of his family entered 
the ark on Allah’s command, one son stood at the side of the 
Ark and was drowned in the waters of the *Flood because he 
refused to enter when Noah called (11:43). According to some 
commentators, this son was *Canaan; hence, the belief that 
Noah had four sons, and not three as recorded in the Bible. 
Noah's wife may also have been among those who drowned 
in the Flood (see Tabari, below), because as the wife of *Lot, 
she was not a believer (66:10-11). The Ark settled on Mount 
Judi (11:46). The poets al-Nabigha, al-A’sha, ‘Adi b. Zayd, and 
especially, Umayya ibn Abi al-Salt, who were contemporaries 
of Muhammad, describe the ark, its construction, and the sal- 
vation of Noah. As usual, the commentators on the *Koran 
add many legendary details and embellishments and are fa- 
miliar with the names of the sons of Noah (see below). The 
number of those who were saved varies. One source mentions 
80 survivors: Noah, his three sons, their wives, and 73 believ- 
ers, the descendants of *Seth (Shith; Tabari 129). According 
to others, only eight survived: Noah and his wife (!), his three 
sons, and their wives. 

The three sons of Noah are not mentioned by name in 
the Koran. Tabari (vol. 1, pp. 132-3) presents a list stating how 
the land was partitioned among them, and later (pp. 140-9) 
includes the genealogies of all the nations which existed in his 
time. Sam (Shem) was the progenitor of the Arabs, the Per- 
sians, and the Ram (Byzantines) who are considered good na- 
tions. Yafath (Japheth) was the ancestor of the Turks and the 
Slavs, Yajuj and Majaj (*Gog and Magog), all of whom pos- 
sess no good qualities (p. 145), and are not noble. Ham (Ham) 
gave birth to the Copts, the “Blacks,” and the Berbers. His sins 
were having carnal relations with his wife in the Ark and act- 
ing disrespectfully toward his father. 


[Haim Z’ew Hirschberg] 


In the Arts 

The dramatic aspects of the biblical story of the Flood have 
ensured Noah's continued popularity as a subject for treat- 
ment by writers and artists. During the Middle Ages, Noah 
was seen as a prefiguration of Jesus (see above) and christo- 
logical interpretations were also placed on his drunkenness, 
which was believed to foreshadow the bitter drink of the Pas- 
sion. At the same time, however, some of the English mystery 
plays showed Noah and his wife in a comic light, their ribald 
dialogue appealing to unsophisticated audiences. The Eng- 
lish medieval cycles, which used a prefabricated stage setting 
of the ark, include those of Chester (“The Deluge”), Coven- 
try (“Noah’s Flood”), Towneley, and York (“The Building of 
the Ark” and “Noah and his Wife”). Some of these plays were 
presented by trade guilds, such as the Newcastle shipwrights 
(Noah’s Ark, or the Shipwrights’ Ancient Play or Dirge). The 
theme inspired the Norman poet Olivier Basselin’s “Eloge de 
Noé” - a drinking song with the refrain “O le bon vin!” Toward 
the end of the 15" century, the Italian Annius of Viterbo pub- 
lished a book of spurious Antiquities (Rome, 1498) contain- 
ing the “Pseudo-Berosus,’ a legendary account of Noah and 
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his descendants which especially linked the Japhethites with 
some of the European nations. The 16'*-century epic treat- 
ment of the Deluge theme was written by the Polish poet Jan 
Kochanowski (1558). The subject still retained some popular 
appeal in 17*'-century England, with “Noah's Flood,’ a musi- 
cal presentation licensed in 1662; a Bartholomew Fair “droll” 
entitled The Creation of the World; and Edward Ecclestone’s 
opera, Noah's Flood; or The Destruction of the World (1679). 
The Dutch Catholic Joost van den Vondel’s five-act drama, 
Noah, of ondergang der eerste weerelt (1667), was on a higher 
level than all of these. 

The only major writer of the 18 century to show inter- 
est in the theme was the Swiss poet and dramatist Johann 
Jacob Bodmer, who devoted two separate epics to the Bible 
story: Noah ein Heldengedicht (1750, 1752”; published as Die 
Noachide, 1765) and Die Synd-Flut (1751, 17537). Twentieth- 
century interpretations have included Die Suendflut (1924), 
a drama by the German anti-Nazi author and artist Ernst 
Barlach; a poem by the U.S. writer Robert *Nathan (in “A Ce- 
dar Box,” 1929); Noé (1931; Noah, 1935), one of the great suc- 
cesses of the French dramatist André Obey; and Noah and 
the Waters (1936), a poem by the Anglo-Irish author Cecil 
Day Lewis. Two treatments of the post-World War 11 period 
were The Flowering Peach (1954) by the U.S. playwright Clif- 
ford *Odets, who transferred the Noah story to a modern 
setting; and Hugo Loetscher’s Noah (1970), a satire on the af- 
fluent society, which used the biblical theme to point a con- 
temporary moral. 

In art, the main subjects treated are the Flood (Gen. 7, 
8) and the drunkenness of Noah (Gen. 9). The subject matter 
of catacomb art is often drawn from the prayers of the Com- 
mendatio Animae. Like Isaac and Daniel, Noah is a popular 
subject in the art of the catacombs because he figures in the 
prayers as a symbol of the redeemed soul. Notable represen- 
tations are those in the second-century murals from the cata- 
comb of Priscilla and the fourth-century murals from that of 
Domitillus. In early Christian Art, the ark is represented as a 
small floating cask in which Noah stands alone, his arms up- 
raised in an attitude of supplication. Later it became a floating 
house or three-tiered basilica, differing from a ship in that it 
had no oars or sails. A representation of Noah's ark is found 
on a mosaic from the ancient synagogue in Gerasa, Jordan, 
and scenes from the story of Noah are depicted in the 12"»-cen- 
tury mosaics of Palermo and Monreale, and in the 13*-century 
mosaics from St. Mark’s Cathedral, Venice. The theme also 
occurs in sculpture, frescoes, manuscript illuminations, and 
stained glass. There are carvings of the subject in the Gothic 
cathedrals of Bourges, Wells, and Salisbury, and in 12"t-century 
wall paintings from St. Savin, France. It is illustrated in the 
sixth-century Vienna Genesis (National Library, Vienna), the 
seventh-century Ashburnham Pentateuch (Bibliotheque Na- 
tionale, Paris), the 13"*-century St. Louis Psalter, and in anum- 
ber of Hebrew manuscripts, including the French 13"-century 
British Museum Miscellany (Add. 11:639) and the 14"*-century 
Sarajevo Haggadah. In the 13"*-century Hispano-Provengal 
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Farhi Bible (formerly in the Sassoon Collection, Letchworth) 
there is a plan of the ark. 

During the Renaissance, Lorenzo Ghiberti executed a 
bas-relief of the story of Noah after the Flood on his bronze 
gates to the Florence Baptistery, and Paolo Uccello painted 
a fresco of the Deluge in the Church of Santa Maria Novella 
in Florence. One of the most dramatic representations of the 
Flood is that by Michelangelo (Sistine Chapel, Vatican), who 
also depicted the sacrifice and the drunkenness of Noah, and 
Shem and Japheth covering his nakedness. In this, as in other 
Renaissance paintings of the subject, the sons are themselves 
oddly depicted in the nude. The story of Noah also figures in 
the Raphael frescoes in the Vatican. There are paintings of 
Noah entering and leaving the Ark by Jacopo Bassano in the 
Prado, and a painting of Noah leaving the ark by Hierony- 
mos Bosch is in the Bojmans Museum, Rotterdam. In the 
176 century, Nicolas Poussin painted the Flood as an image 
of winter in a series of four paintings representing the four 
seasons (Louvre). Poussin’s painting of the sacrifice of Noah 
is in the Prado. Among modern artists, Lesser *Ury painted 
the Flood, and a painting of Noah's Ark by Marc *Chagall is 
in the Louvre. 

In music, there were two 19-century oratorios on 
the theme of the Flood, one by Johann Christian Friedrich 
Schmerder (1823); and Le Déluge (1876; premiére at Boston, 
US., 1880) by Camille Saint-Saéns. In 1970 Two by Two, a 
musical on the theme based on Clifford Odets’ above-men- 
tioned play and with Danny Kaye in the star role, was staged 
on Broadway. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Heidel, The Gilgamesh Epic and Old Tes- 
tament Parallels (1946); S.N. Kramer, History Begins at Sumer (1959), 
214-9; E.A. Speiser, in: J.J. Finkelstein and M. Greenberg (eds.), Ori- 
ental and Biblical Studies (1967), 244-69; N.M. Sarna, Understanding 
Genesis (1967), 37-62. IN THE AGGADAH: Ginzberg, Legends, index. 
IN CHRISTIANITY: J. Daniélou, Sacramentum futuri (1950), 6off. IN 
ISLAM: Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1 (1357, A.H.), 122-33, 139-49; Tha‘labi, Qisas 
(1356, A.H.), 45-51; Kisai, Qisas (1356, A.H.), 85-103; J. W. Hirschberg, 
Juedische und christliche Lehren im vor-und fruehislamischen Ara- 
bien (1939), 53-58, 114-22; H. Speyer, Die biblischen Erzaehlungen im 
Qoran (1931, repr. 1961), 89-115. IN THE ARTS: D.C. Allen, Legend of 
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NOAH, BOOKS OF. Although a Book of Noah is not re- 
ferred to in the Christian canon lists, there is a good deal of 
evidence that such a work or works existed. In Jubilee 10:1-15 
reference is made to a medical and anti-demonic work trans- 
mitted by Noah to his descendants after the Flood, when, 
in spite of Noah’s intercession, a tenth of the demons were 
left on earth, causing trouble and affliction. What appears to 
be another form of this passage is to be found in the open- 
ing paragraphs of the medieval medical treatise Sefer Asaf 
ha-Rofe. Some scholars, such as Charles, would also attri- 
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bute Jubilees 7:20-39 to a Book of Noah. A second body of 
Noah material is that discerned by Charles in 1 Enoch. The 
chapters which appear assuredly to be drawn from a Noah 
book are 1 Enoch 6-11, 60, 65-69, 106-7. Material closely as- 
sociated with 1 Enoch 6-11 and 106-7 appears in 1Q19, the so- 
called “Book of Noah” from Qumran. This text does not ap- 
pear to be simply the Hebrew original of the 1 Enoch Noah 
material, but to be closely associated with it. Yet another 
group of Noah texts associated with ritual instructions of a 
priestly character is referred to in Jubilees 21:10, there as part 
of Abraham’s instructions to Isaac. This tradition was also 
known to the author of the Greek “Fragments of the Testa- 
ment of Levi,’ undoubtedly a very ancient text, again directly 
attributed to Noah and included in Abraham's instructions to 
Isaac (Greek fragment 57), and in a brief form, without the at- 
tribution to Noah, in the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs, 
Levi 9:11. The Jewish magical book Sefer ha-*Razim is also 
ascribed to Noah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Charles, Apocrypha, 2 (1913), 168; M.R. 


James, Lost Apocrypha of the Old Testament (1920), 11f.; Barthélemy- 
Milik, 84-86; M. Margalioth (ed.), Sefer ha-Razim (1966). 


[Michael E. Stone] 


NOAH, MORDECAI MANUEL (1785-1851), U.S. editor, pol- 
itician, and playwright. Noah, who was probably the most in- 
fluential Jew in the United States in the early 19 century, was 
born in Philadelphia. His father, Manuel Noah (c. 1755-1822), 
was a bankrupt itinerant merchant, and Mordecai Noah was 
raised by his maternal grandfather, Jonas *Phillips. After ap- 
prenticeship as a gilder and carver, Noah became a clerk in 
the U.S. Treasury through the assistance of Robert Morris 
(1734-1806), the financier and senator. 

Noah began his political career in Philadelphia in 1808 
when he, along with other “Democratic Young Men,’ sup- 
ported the Republican candidate, James Madison, for presi- 
dent. A year later Noah went to Charleston, where he edited 
the City Gazette. A war “hawk,” he strongly supported the 
War of 1812. In 1813 he was appointed consul at Tunis, but was 
recalled two years later after he was accused of misappropri- 
ation of funds, though the charges were never proved. On 
his return to the United States, Noah established himself 
permanently in New York with the help of his uncle Naph- 
tali Phillips, publisher of the National Advocate, which ar- 
dently supported the Democratic Party of New York County. 
Noah became the editor of the newspaper in 1817, giving him 
access to the Tammany Society. He was appointed high sher- 
iff in 1822 and two years later was elected grand sachem of 
Tammany. 

When Phillips sold the National Advocate in 1824, Noah 
became the publisher of the New York National Advocate. He 
broke with Tammany over its opposition to De Witt Clinton, 
then commissioner of canals, and in 1825 supported Clinton 
for governor. Noah continued to oppose Tammany in the pa- 
per he established, the New York Enquirer, published 1826-29. 
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Critical of Andrew Jackson, particularly of his attack on 
the U.S. Bank, he associated himself with the newly created 
Whig Party in 1834, and as publisher and editor of the Evening 
Star, a Whig paper, demonstrated anti-immigrant and anti- 
Catholic bias. When the Native American Party of 1835-36, 
the forerunner of the Know-Nothing Party, was created, he 
was one of its chief supporters. He also supported the Texas 
revolt of 1836 against Mexico and angrily attacked the aboli- 
tionist cause. In 1841, he became a judge of the Court of Ses- 
sions. 

Noah was a prolific playwright; many of his plays re- 
flected his patriotic fervor. His first play, Fortress of Sorrento 
(written 1808), was followed by, among others, She Would Be 
a Soldier (1819); Siege of Tripoli (1820), also produced as Yuseff 
Caramalli; and Marion, or the Hero of St. George (1822). 

Noah’s interest in Jewish affairs drew him into activities 
on behalf of the congregations of Mikveh Israel in Philadel- 
phia and Shearith Israel in New York. Long taken by the idea 
of a Jewish territorial restoration, Noah, in 1825, helped pur- 
chase a tract of land on Grand Island in the Niagara River 
near Buffalo, which he named Ararat and envisioned as a 
Jewish colony. Though the proposal elicited much discus- 
sion, the attempt was not a success and Noah’s pretensions 
as ruler were ridiculed. After the failure of the Ararat experi- 
ence, Noah turned more strongly to the idea of Palestine as 
a national home for Jews. As the best-known American Jew 
of his time, Noah in 1840 delivered the principal address at 
a meeting at B’nai Jeshurun in New York protesting the *Da- 
mascus Affair. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Goldberg, Major Noah: American Jewish 
Pioneer (1937); L.M. Friedman, Pilgrims in a New Land (1948), 221-32; 
DAB, S.v.; S.J. Kohn, in: AJHSQ, 59 (1969), 210-4; B.D. Weinryb, in: 
The Jewish Experience in America, 2 (1969), 136-57; R. Gordis, ibid., 


110-35; I.M. Fein, ibid., 82-101. 
[Leo Hershkowitz] 


NOB (Heb. 23), priestly town in the territory of Benjamin, 
near Jerusalem. When David fled from Saul’s court, he trav- 
eled by way of Nob (1 Sam. 21ff.). Pretending to be on a 
royal mission, he obtained from the chief priest Ahimelech 
hallowed bread and the sword of Goliath from the local sanc- 
tuary for himself and his men. Doeg the Edomite, Saul’s chief 
herdsman, denounced the priest to the king (1 Sam. 22:9ff.); 
on Saul’s order, he slew 85 priests and also “men and women, 
children and sucklings, and oxen and asses and sheep” (1 Sam. 
22:19). Abiathar son of Ahimelech escaped and later became 
high priest to David. Nob was the last stopping point, after 
Anathoth, of Sennacherib’s northern army before their assault 
on Jerusalem (Isa. 10:32). It was one of the cities settled by 
Jews returning from Babylonian Exile. In the Mishnah, 
the question of the permissibility of high places at Nob is 
discussed (Zev. 14:7; Tosef., Zev. 13:5). The ancient city is iden- 
tified with an Iron Age site near the village of ‘Isawiyya on 
Mt. Scopus, near the modern campus of the Hebrew Uni- 
versity. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Voigt, in: JPOS, 3 (1923), 79-87; W.E. Albright, 
in: AASOR, 4 (1924), 139; A. Alt, in: PJB, 21 (1925), 12. ff. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


NOBEL, NEHEMIAH ANTON (1871-1922), German Ortho- 
dox rabbi and religious leader. Born in Nagymed (Hungary), he 
was the son of JOSEPH NOBEL (1840-1917), author of a number 
of exegetical and homiletical works (Hermon, 1919°; Levanon, 
1911; Tavor, 1899; and others). After being brought up in Hal- 
berstadt, where his father was Klausrabbinner, Nehemiah No- 
bel studied at the Berlin *Rabbinerseminar. He served in the 
rabbinate of Cologne from 1896 to 1899,and then for several 
months in Koenigsberg. From there he went to the University of 
Marburg to study under Hermann *Cohen, who had a great in- 
fluence upon him, although they did not agree about Zionism. 
Nobel’s activity in the Zionist Movement began in Cologne. He 
was on close terms with Theodor *Herzl and David * Wolffsohn 
and was one of the original founders of the Zionist Federation 
in Germany. He also took part in the founding convention of 
the *Mizrachi movement in Pressburg (1904). Nobel's Zionist 
activity, motivated by his conviction that religion and nation- 
hood are organically connected in Judaism, stood out in con- 
trast to the united anti-Zionist front of Orthodox and liberal 
rabbis in Germany at the time. From 1901 he served in the rab- 
binate of Leipzig, from 1906 in the rabbinate of Hamburg, and 
finally, from 1910, in the rabbinate of Frankfurt, where he suc- 
ceeded Marcus *Horovitz. There he prompted closer contacts 
with Judaism and Zionism in circles that had been drifting 
away from Judaism. His sermons and preachings, in which he 
was extraordinarily impressive, tackled topical problems. He 
influenced such Jewish thinkers as Ernst *Simon, Oscar Wolfs- 
berg (Y. *Aviad), F *Rosenzweig, and M. *Buber. The last two 
helped to publish the jubilee book for his 50" birthday (1921). 
In 1919 he was elected chairman of the Union of German Rab- 
bis and was head of the Akademie fuer die Wissenschaft des 
Judentums. He died a short time after having been appointed 
professor of religion and ethics at the University of Frankfurt. 
A number of his sermons as well as scholarly and halakhic 
articles, which first appeared in Festschriften, have been pub- 
lished in Hebrew as Hagut ve-Halakhah (1969). Nobel's younger 
brother, IsR AEL (1878-1962), rabbi in Schneidemuehl and Ber- 
lin, published Offenbarung und Tradition (1908) and a Passover 
Haggadah with German translation and notes (1927). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.E. Mayer, in: L. Jung (ed.), Guardians of our 
Heritage (1958), 563-79; Nachrufe auf Rabbiner N.A. Nobel (1923); O. 
Wolfberg, Nehemiah Anton Nobel 1871-1922 (Ger., 1929); idem, Ha- 
Rav Nehemyah Zevi Nobel (Heb., 1944); N.A. Nobel, Hagut ve-Hala- 


khah (1969), with biography by Y. Aviad. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


NOBEL PRIZES, awarded annually to men and women who 
have “rendered the greatest service to mankind.” Since the 
inception of the prize in 1899 it has been awarded to the fol- 
lowing Jews or people of Jewish descent. (See Table: Jewish 
Nobel Prize Winners.) 
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Jewish Nobel Prize Winners 














Chemistry 
1905 Adolph Von Baeyer 1981 Roald Hoffmann 
1906 Henri Moissan 1982 = Aaron Klug 
1910 Otto Wallach 1989 Sidney Altman 
1915 — Richard Willstaetter 1992 Rudolph Arthur Marcus 
1918 — Fritz Haber 1994 George Olah 
1943 George Charles de 1996 —_ Harold Kroto 
Hevesy 
1961. = Melvin Calvin 1998 Walter Kohn 
1962 Max Ferdinand Perutz 2000 Alan Heeger 
1972 William Howard Stein 2004 _— Aaron Ciechanover 
(jointly with Dr. Stanford 
Moore) 
1979 Herbert Brown 2004 Avram Hershko 
1980 Paul Berg 2004 Irwin Rose 
1980 Walter Gilbert 
Literature 
1910 Paul Johann Ludwig 1981 Elias Canetti 
Heyse 
1927 Henri Bergson 1987 Joseph Brodsky 
1958 Boris Pasternak 1991 Nadine Gordimer 
1966 Shmuel Yosef Agnon 2002 Imre Kertész 
1966 Nelly Sachs 2004 Elfriede Jelinek 
1976 Saul Bellow 2005 Harold Pinter 
1978  lsaac Bashevis Singer 
Physiology or Medicine 
1908 — Elie Metchnikoff 1972 Maurice Gerald 
Edelman 
1908 Paul Ehrlich 1975 David Baltimore 
1914 Robert Barany 1975 — Howard David Temin 
1922 Otto Meyerhof 1976 Baruch Samuel 
Blumberg 
1930 Karl Landsteiner 1977 Rosalyn Sussman 
Yalow 
1931 Otto Warburg 1978 Daniel Nathans 
1936 Otto Loewi 1980  Baruj Benacceraf 
1944 Joseph Erlanger 1984 Cesar Milstein 
1944 Herbert Spencer Gasser 1985 Michael Stuart Brown 
1945 — Ernst Boris Chain 1985 Joseph Leonard 
Goldstein 
1946 Herman Joseph Muller 1986 — Stanley Cohen 
1950 =‘ Tadeus Reichstein 1986 Rita Levi-Montalcini 
1952 Selman Abraham 1988 Gertrude B. Elion 
Waksman 
1953 Hans Krebs 1989 Harold Eliot Varmus 
1953 ‘Fritz Albert Lipmann 1992 Edmond Fischer 
1958 Joshua Lederberg 1994 = Alfred Gilman 
1959 = Arthur Kornberg 1994 Martin Rodbell 
1964 Konrad Bloch 1997 Stanley Prusiner 
1965 —-Frangois Jacob 1998 Robert Furchgott 
1965 Andre Lwoff 2000 —~ Paul Greengard 
1967 George Wald 2000 Eric Kandel 
1968 Marshall W. Nirenberg 2002 Sydney Brenner 
1969 Salvador Luria 2002 H. Robert Horvitz 
1970 —_ Julius Axelrod 2004 Richard Axel 
1970 — Sir Bernard Katz 
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Physics 
1907 Albert Abraham 1978 Peter Leonidovitch 
Michelson Kapitza 
1908 Gabriel Lippmann 1978 Arno Penzias 
1921 = Albert Einstein 1979 — Sheldon Glashow 
1922 Niels Bohr 1979 Steven Weinberg 
1925 James Franck 1988 Leon Lederman 
1925 Gustav Hertz 1988 Melvin Schwartz 
1943 Otto Stern 1988 Jack Steinberger 
1944 — Isidor Isaac Rabi 1990 Jerome Isaac Friedman 
1952 ‘Felix Bloch 1992 George Charpak 
1954 Max Born 1995 Martin L. Perl 
1958 = Igor Tamm 1995 Frederick Reines 
1959 Emilio Segré 1996 David Lee 
1960 Donald A. Glaser 1996 Douglas Osheroff 
1961 Robert Hofstadter 1997 Claude Cohen- 
Tannoudji 
1962 Lev Davidovich Landau 2000 Zhores Alferov 
1965 — Richard Phillips Feynman 2003 Vitaly Ginzburg 
1965 Julian Schwinger 2003 — Alexei Abrikosov 
1969 Murray Gell-Mann 2004 David Gross 
1971 Dennis Gabor 2004 H. David Politzer 
1973 Brian David Josephson 2005 Roy Glauber 
(jointly with Ivan Giaver 
and Leon Esoki) 
1975 Benjamin R. Mottelson 
(jointly with Aage Bohr) 
World Peace 
1911 Alfred Fried 1986 Elie Wiesel 
1911 Tobias Michael Carel 1994 — Yizhak Rabin 
Asser 
1968 René Cassin 1994 Shimon Peres 
1973 Henry Alfred Kissinger 1995 Joseph Rotblat 
1978 Menahem Begin 
Economics 
1970 PaulAnthony Samuelson 1993 Robert Fogel 
1971 Simon Kuznetz 1994 John Harsanyi 
1972 Kenneth JosephArrow 1994 Reinhard Selten 
1975 — Leonid Kantorovich 1997 Robert Merton 
1978 Herbert Alexander Simon 1997 Myron Scholes 
1980 Lawrence Klein 2001 George Akerlof 
1985 — Franco Modigliani 2001 Joseph Stiglitz 
1987 Robert M. Solow 2002 Daniel Kahneman 
1990 Harry M. Markowitz 2005 Robert Aumann 
1992 Gary S. Becker 








WEBSITE: wwwiinfo.org. 


°NOELDEKE, THEODOR (1836-1930), German Oriental- 
ist. Born in Harburg, near Hamburg, Noeldeke taught from 
1872 until 1906. Best known for his prizewinning Geschichte 
des Qordns (1860), he was an acknowledged expert on the 
comparative philology of the Semitic languages and published 
grammars of New Syriac (1869), Mandaean Aramaic (1874), 
and Syriac (1880). His expertise in this field was fully revealed 
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in his Beitraege zur semitischen Sprachwissenschaft (1904) and 
its supplement (1910). 

Noeldeke was also a distinguished scholar in the bibli- 
cal and rabbinic fields. Among his works in this sphere are 
Ueber die Amalekiter und einige andere Nachbarvoelker der 
Israeliten (1864); “Die Geschichte der Juden in Arabien” (in 
Beitraege zur Kenntnis der Poesie der alten Araber, 1864); Die 
alttestamentliche Literatur (1868), a French edition of which, 
by H. Derenbourg and J. Soury, appeared in 1873; and Unter- 
suchungen zur Kritik des Alten Testaments (1869). Noeldeke, 
whose pupils included Louis *Ginzberg, was a prolific writer 
on Islamic history and Arabic and Persian culture, his gen- 
eral works including Orientalische Skizzen (1892; Sketches 
from Eastern History, 1892). He also published Die Inschrift des 
Koenigs Mesa (1870), an explanatory work on the Mesha Stele; 
an essay on the Aramaic papyri of Assuan (1907); and various 
introductions and annotations to books by other scholars, for 
example, Friedrich Schulthess’ Grammatik des christlich-pa- 
laestinischen Aramaeisch (1924). 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Frenschkowski, in: Biographisch- 
Bibliographisches Kirchenlexikon, vol. 6 (1993), 979-83. 


NOERDLINGEN, city in Bavaria, Germany. Jews were to be 
found in Noerdlingen from the 12" century, but the sources 
reflect an organized community only in the 13" century. Eight 
Jews were martyred there during the *Rindfleisch persecutions 
(1298), but community life was renewed soon afterward. In 
1331 Emperor Louis tv granted four “honorable” Jewish elders 
the extraordinary privilege of jurisdiction over foreign Jews. 
There were about 20 Jewish houses in the Judengasse (which 
was also inhabited by Christians), and the community pos- 
sessed a synagogue and a cemetery; the Jews made their liv- 
ing as moneylenders. During the *Black Death persecutions 
of 1348 many Jews were killed or imprisoned; their property 
and promissory notes were confiscated by the city. Emperor 
*Charles rv pardoned the burghers and canceled their debts 
to the Jews. Subsequently he acceded to the city’s request to 
readmit Jews. A synagogue was mentioned in 1357, and in 
1378 the community consecrated a cemetery. However, dur- 
ing fresh riots in 1384 about 200 Jews were murdered and the 
community ceased to exist. After Jews were again admitted 
into the city in 1401, a new and prosperous community came 
into being; a new cemetery, which also served the neighbor- 
ing communities, was put into use in 1415. Taxes were heavy: 
five *Schutzjuden (“protected Jews”) provided three-eighths 
of the amount paid by the whole 34-member city council. 
In 1437 Jews were forbidden to hire Christian servants and 
ordered to wear the Jewish *badge - though this order does 
not seem to have been strictly enforced. The Hussite wars re- 
sulted in temporary banishment between 1454 and 1459, and 
hostile agitation by the clergy led to the expulsion of the Jews 
in 1507. The synagogue was sold in 1517, but refugees who had 
settled nearby attended Noerdlingen’s annual fairs. A commu- 
nity, with 25 families, was organized in 1870, dedicated a new 
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synagogue in 1885, and founded a hevra kaddisha in 1898. It 
numbered 489 persons in 1899, and 314 (3.8% of the total) in 
1913. By June 16, 1933, only 186 remained; 145 of them left be- 
fore 1942, when the remnants of the Jewish community were 
deported. The mayor of the city prevented the destruction 
of the synagogue in 1938, and in 1952 it was sold to a Protes- 
tant group as a community center. The building was rebuilt 
but, in the process, the architecture of the former synagogue 
was destroyed. In 1997 the building was demolished and re- 
placed by a new structure. A plaque commemorates the for- 
mer synagogue. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Mueller, Aus fuenf Jahrhunderten (1899); 
K.O. Mueller, Noerdlingens Stadtrechte des Mittelalters (1930), in- 
dex s.v. Juden; K. Puchner and G. Wulz (eds.), Urkunden der Stadt 
Noerdlingen 1233-1399, 2 (1956), 111, no. 529; Jahrbuch des historischen 
Vereins fuer Noerdlingen, 2 (1913), 135; Baron, Social, 11 (19677), 71; 
Germ Jud, 1 (1963), 247-8; 2 (1968), 593-7; Gemeinde- Verzeichnis 
fuer das Koenigreich Bayern, Volkszaehlung 1890 (1892), 244; Statisti- 
sches Jahrbuch des deutsch-israelitischen Gemeindebundes (1905), 93; 
Handbuch der juedischen Gemeindeverwaltung (1913), 156; Fuehrer 
durch die juedische Gemeindeverwaltung... in Deutschland (1932/33), 
315; T. Oelsner, in; Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, 
60 (1970); R. Wischnitzer, in: Chicago Jewish Forum, 4:1 (1945), 49f5 
PK Bavaryah. ADD BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Ophir and F. Wiesemann 
(eds.), Die juedischen Gemeinden in Bayern 1918-1945. Geschichte 
und Zerstoerung (1979) 486-88; D. Voges, “Zur Geschichte der Juden 
in Noerdlingen,’ in: W. Barsig (ed.), Rieser Kulturtage (Eine Land- 
schaft stellt sich vor, vol. 3) (1980); G. Roemer, Der Leidensweg der 
Juden in Schwaben. Schicksale von 1933 bis 1945 in Berichten, Doku- 
menten und Zahlen (1983) 101-6; Germania Judaica, vol. 3 1350-1514 
(1987), 977-94; I. Schwierz, Steinerne Zeugnisse juedischen Lebens 
in Bayern. Eine Dokumentation (19927), 259-60. WEBSITE: www. 
alemannia-judaica.de. 


NOETHER, family of mathematicians in Germany. MAX NOE- 
THER (1844-1921), born in Erlangen, was professor of math- 
ematics for nearly 50 years. He made important contributions 
to geometry and was the foremost authority of the algebraic- 
geometric school in Germany. He wrote many papers on the 
geometry of hyperspace, Abelian and Theta functions. His 
son FRITZ NOETHER (1884-1941) became professor of applied 
mathematics at the Technische Hochschule, Breslau. EMMY 
(AMALIE) NOETHER (1882-1935), Max’s daughter, was born 
and educated in Erlangen. She went to Goettingen in 1916, but 
because of the prevailing anti-feminine bias she was unable to 
obtain an official post. Conditions changed under the Weimar 
Republic and after much opposition she was appointed “unof- 
ficial extraordinary professor” in 1922. She derived an income 
from a lectureship in algebra. The advent of the Hitler regime 
forced her to emigrate to the U.S. where she was appointed 
professor at Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania. She was a pi- 
oneer in the general theory of ideas, and from 1926 onward 
initiated advances in non-commutative algebra. A creative 
mathematician of high caliber, her influence on contempo- 
rary mathematics cannot be judged solely by her published 
work, as she exerted great influence through her students and 
many of her ideas were developed by them. 
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NOLA, ELIJAH BEN MENAHEM DA 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Weyl, in: Scripta mathematica, 3 (1935), 
201-20; Van der Waerden, in: Mathematische Annalen, 111 (1935), 


469-76. 
[Barry Spain] 


NOLA, ELIJAH BEN MENAHEM DA (baptismal name, 
Giovanni Paolo Eustachio; c. 1530-c. 1602), Italian Hebra- 
ist and apostate. One of the leading rabbis in Rome during 
the late 16 century, Da Nola was also a renowned physician 
and philosopher. When Moses *Alatino was commissioned to 
translate Hebrew texts into Latin, he received valuable assis- 
tance from Da Nola. While acting as a Hebrew tutor to Tom- 
maso Aldobrandini, brother of Pope Clement v1i1, Da Nola 
was induced to convert to Catholicism in 1568, and eventually 
became a scrittore at the Vatican library. He copied Hebrew 
manuscripts for Cardinal Federigo Borromeo, archbishop of 
Milan, many such works in his hand being preserved in the 
Vatican. 

Da Nola later published Sacro Settenario raccolto dalle 
sacre Scritture... (Naples, 1579), on the symbolism of the fig- 
ure 7 in the Old and New Testaments. A collection of sermons, 
Salutari discorsi... aggiuntavi un modo utilissimo de la vita 
che denno tenere i Neophiti (Naples, 1582), dedicated to Pope 
Gregory XII, contained an apologia for his apostasy which, 
the author claimed, had been based on knowledge and con- 
viction, rather than on fear or greed. Like many others who 
converted during the Renaissance era, Da Nola endeavored 
to prove the superiority of Christianity over Judaism by judi- 
cious manipulation of kabbalistic books, particularly in regard 
to the significance of the Trinity and the numerical value of 
selected Hebrew terms. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Roth, Jews in the Renaissance (1959), 84, 
149-50, 154; F. Secret, Les Kabbalistes Chrétiens de la Renaissance 


(1964), 247-8; U. Cassuto, I Manoscritti Palatini Ebraici della Biblio- 


teca Vaticana (1935), index. 
[Godfrey Edmond Silverman] 


NOM, IBRAHIM (Avram Naon, 1870-1947), Turkish poet 
and lawyer. A successful *Istanbul attorney, he was promi- 
nent in Turkish literary life, publishing a review and writing 
for leading periodicals. A collection of his verse, Kalbi Sikeste 
(“Broken Heart”), appeared in 1901. Other poems, some of 
which inspired popular Turkish songs, were published from 
1938 until 1947 in the Ladino paper La Boz de Tiirkiye. Nom 
is said to have pioneered the use of the acrostic in Turkish 


oetry. 
2 [Shmuel Moreh] 


NOMADISM, a socioeconomic mode of life based on inten- 
sive domestication of livestock which requires a regular move- 
ment of the community in an annual cycle in order to sustain 
the communal ecological system. 


Definition 

The defining feature of pastoral nomadism is movement, 
which is neither aimless nor boundless, from pasture to pas- 
ture and from watering point to watering point, along well- 
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defined routes, at fixed periods, in rhythm with the rainy and 
dry seasons, and in greater or lesser comity with adjoining 
nomadic and settled groups. Little or no agriculture is prac- 
ticed. Nomads necessarily rely upon trade with or raids upon 
agriculturalists for food and other necessities or occasional 
luxuries not supplied by their herds. Pastoral nomads often 
supply settled peoples with transport services by providing 
animals and serving as caravaneers. Occasionally, control of 
routes and specialization in trade lead to settlement of no- 
mad elites in commercial centers such as Palmyra in Syria 
and Petra in Edom. Ethnographers are generally agreed that 
pastoral nomadism arose later than the emergence of neo- 
lithic agriculture in the Middle East. At first it involved herd- 
ers of sheep and goats who adapted themselves to the spar- 
tan conditions of life on the steppe but who were unable to 
venture more than one or two days’ journey from water. Full 
nomadism emerged only in about 1500-1000 B.c.£. with the 
domestication of camels which can go as long as 17 days with- 
out water. Introduction of the horse at a somewhat later date 
allowed for still more flexibility of movement and agility in 
warfare. Full nomadism never replaced seminomadism alto- 
gether and agriculturalists learned how to specialize on the 
side in pastoralism through a form of nomadism known as 
transhumance. Actual nomadic groups are extremely varied 
according to environmental conditions, types of animals bred, 
communal forms for establishing kinship, wealth, and status, 
historical fortunes of the group, and relations to surrounding 
nomadic and settled peoples. 


In Ancient Israel 

Ancient Israel was in contact with peoples who practiced pas- 
toral nomadism. Some segments of Israel proper were pasto- 
ral nomads for varying periods of time in the arid and semi- 
arid zones of Sinai and the Negev, Transjordan, and the rain 
shadow regions of Canaan, i.e., mostly on the eastern slopes of 
the central highlands. Excluded from consideration is animal 
husbandry, which is frequent in agricultural communities in 
which a few animals raised by farmers are allowed to forage 
in the human settlement and to graze on farmland stubble 
and fallow land. The animals referred to in the early Israelite 
Book of the Covenant (e.g., Ex. 21:28-37; 22:3-4, 9-125 23:4-5, 
12) reveal that the laws applied to resident farmers for whom 
animal husbandry was a secondary activity and among whom 
vast pasturage as a special ecological aspect shaping the en- 
tire socioeconomic life was absent. Also, we omit all consid- 
eration of non-pastoral nomadism, e.g., wild species moving 
on their own through an annual cycle and nomadic human 
communities of hunters, fishers, and gatherers. Full or classic 
pastoral nomadism entailed maximum independence through 
human symbiosis with the camel and, to a lesser degree, with 
the horse. It allowed the nomad to keep a safe distance from 
the settled lands but, when required to trade or raid, he could 
do so from a position of considerable strength. The occasional 
camels mentioned in early Israel, if not an outright anachro- 
nism, were for transport and were too few in number and 
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insufficiently domesticated to have become the basis for an 
entire economy. The only full nomadism directly attested in 
the Bible is non-Israelite, e.g., a caravan of Ishmaelite-Midi- 
anite merchants who bought Joseph from his brothers (Gen. 
37:25-28); Midianites, Amalekites, and people of the east who 
carried out camel razzias against Israel in the time of Gideon 
(Judg. 6:1-5); and Amalekites who raided southern Judah on 
a smaller scale in the time of Saul (1 Sam. 30). 


SEMINOMADISM. Seminomadism or partial nomadism (also 
known as ass nomadism to distinguish the ass from the camel 
as the chief form of transport) is a mode of pastoral nomad- 
ism loosely applied to peoples who are often conceived as 
midway in the process of settling down after an earlier fully 
nomadic life. This is misleading in some instances and erro- 
neous in others. In its origins pastoral nomadism was a spe- 
cific adaptation of animal domestication to desert conditions 
after it was first developed among agriculturalists. There are 
of course instances of full nomads reverting to seminomadism 
and finally to agricultural settlement. But there are also cases 
of agriculturalists who are “depressed” into seminomadism 
by geopolitical circumstances. Sometimes this depression is 
permanent, while in other cases it is temporary. There is some 
reason to believe that the Israelite groups in the wilderness 
between Egypt and Canaan were thrown temporarily into a 
more fully nomadic life than they had known either in Egypt 
or prior to their entrance into Egypt and, furthermore, that 
they were consciously seeking a return to a more stable and 
perhaps even largely agricultural existence. More precisely, 
seminomadism indicates the relative dependence of herders of 
sheep, goats, and asses on the settled peoples or on full nomads 
for the sharing of water rights and for permission to graze. It 
also refers to their relative military weakness, lacking as they 
do a striking force of camels or horses. The concomitant of 
this reality is the high probability that the seminomad will en- 
gage in some form of limited agriculture. He is often sedentary 
for part of the year; fields and pasture are often interspersed; 
and the herd sizes relative to the human population are much 
smaller than in full nomadism. Accordingly, the seminomad 
will often appear to be an incipient peasant who has not yet at- 
tained his goal or a decadent farmer who has lapsed into a less 
secure life. In many cases, however, the seminomad regards 
his way of life as more satisfying than the softer and more 
politically lettered existence of the peasant. Traits of semino- 
madism appear frequently in the patriarchal stories concern- 
ing Abraham and Lot (Gen. 12:16; 13:2-12; 18:1-8; 20:14-15; 
21:25-26), Isaac (Gen. 26:12-22), Jacob and Esau (Gen. 30:43; 
31:17-18; 32:13-15; 33:18-20; 36:6-8), and Joseph (Gen. 37:2, 7; 
42:1-5; 43:11; 46:31-34; 47:6). The precise nature of this type 
(or these types) of seminomadism is difficult to assess in that 
the movements are not strictly described as regular but are 
explained largely with reference to famine, intermarriage, re- 
ligious pilgrimage, and conflicts within and between groups. 
The Israelites in Egypt are pictured as small stock breeders 
who also cultivate vegetable gardens (Ex. 10:24-26; 12:1-13, 
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31-34, 37-39; Num. 11:4-6). Living close to the Egyptian fron- 
tier with Sinai (Ex. 1:11; 9:26; 12:37), the holy place of their deity 
is located a three-day journey away in the desert (Ex. 3:18; 5:3; 
8:24). Their relatively self-contained economy was threatened 
by the recent imperial policy which forced them to work on 
state building projects and in state-owned fields. One tradi- 
tion has it that, as they departed Egypt with their flocks, the 
Israelites despoiled the Egyptians of jewelry and clothing in 
the manner of a nomadic razzia (Ex. 3:21-22; 12:35-36). In the 
wilderness the Israelites present a confused picture of a semi- 
nomadic people thrust suddenly into conditions where only 
well-provisioned travel parties or full nomads with camels 
might normally survive. The Israelites adjusted to this crisis 
by retaining their flocks for dairy products, wool, and hides. 
Occasional sacrifice of their animals provided some meat but 
food staples were supplied by improvising with quail and wild 
plant products (“manna”). Water was available from oasis to 
oasis. Even so they seem to have survived only because the 
Midianites, into whom Moses is said to have married, supplied 
them with knowledge of the terrain and with basic survival 
skills; at least some of these Midianites accompanied certain 
of the Israelite groups into Canaan (Ex. 2:15b-22; 3:1; 18:1ff; 
Num. 10:29-32; Judg. 1:16; 4:11). Although unreported, it is 
reasonable to suppose that the Israelites cultivated small veg- 
etable plots during the time they spent at the oases in the vi- 
cinity of Kadesh. All available evidence points to the fact that 
the component groups in the larger Israelite confederation in 
Canaan were predominantly agricultural and engaged in sup- 
plementary animal husbandry (cf. the laws of the Covenant 
Code, Ex. 20:24 (19)-23:9 and the descriptions of tribal life in 
Gen. 49 and Deut. 33). This type of economy characterized a 
large majority of the population in the highlands of Galilee, 
Gilead, Samaria, and Judah — the heartland of ancient Israel. 
However, a significant minority of Israelites, who lived in the 
semiarid regions to the east and south, sustained a semino- 
madic economy. A diminishing frequency of references to 
such seminomadic life in later biblical books suggests that 
the percentage of seminomadic Israelites relative to the total 
population steadily declined. Given the marginal rainfall of 
the land, however, and the abiding attraction of the steppe for 
certain individuals and groups, seminomadism never ceased 
in biblical times. In fact, the *Rechabites were one group who 
made a sectarian virtue of their seminomadism, identifying 
it with the pure form of Yahwism and refusing adamantly to 
build houses or to engage in viticulture or grain-growing (Jer. 
35). According to one tradition these Rechabites were actual 
descendants of the Midianite-Kenite group into which Moses 
married (1 Chron. 2:55). A more individualistic version of the 
tendency to equate holiness with seminomadic culture was 
the “consecration” of a person as a nazirite, perhaps originally 
associated with the spontaneous leadership ofa war chieftain 
(Num. 6:1-21; Judg. 13:5, 7; 16:17). While such primitivist equa- 
tions of Yahwism with seminomadism were not central to 
biblical traditions, it is nonetheless striking that many of the 
features of the early religion of Israel, although developed by a 
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predominantly agricultural people, were powerfully indebted 
to nomadic influences, e.g., the belief that the original home 
of yHwH was in the wilderness and the decided preference 
for a mobile shrine over that of a fixed shrine. 


CUSTOMS AND WAY OF LIFE. As a congeries of ethnically, 
geographically, economically, socially, and politically diverse 
people formed Israel in Canaan, they adopted a framework 
for their socioeconomic life which drew on the norms, institu- 
tions, and practices of pastoral nomadism, with suitable modi- 
fications to settled conditions. Among these abiding influences 
were the practice of blood revenge (Gen. 9:5-6; Num. 35:19; 
Judg. 8:18-21; 11 Sam. 3:30; 14:4-7; 21:1-14); protection of the 
integrity of the patriarchal family (Ex. 20:12, 14, 17; 21:15, 173 
22:15—-16, 21; Lev. 18:6-18; Deut. 25:5-10); the institutions of the 
ger — the protected resident alien (e.g., Ex. 22:20; Deut. 10:19); 
and the asylum (Ex. 21:13-14; Num. 35; Deut. 19), related to the 
nomad law of hospitality and asylum. Instead of a primitivist 
attempt to construct seminomadism in Canaan, early Israel 
was a synthetic socioeconomic formation of loosely federated 
seminomadic and peasant populations arranged in a socially 
fictitious kinship network and cemented by a common cult 
of HwHy. The complex transformation and adaptation of the 
seminomadic elements in the Israelite confederation are re- 
flected in the ambivalent biblical attitude toward the desert, 
which is sometimes idealized as the setting for an originally 
pure Yahwism but which is more often pictured as a place of 
rebellion and division, in itself a region of waste and horror, 
the quintessence of death and danger. 

Yet another form of pastoral nomadism is transhumance 
which occurs in communities with developed agricultural spe- 
cialization where herds are moved to select pastures for a part 
of the year by herders who specialize in their tasks. A com- 
mon form of transhumance is to take the herds into moun- 
tain ranges for summer upland pasturage after the snows have 
melted. In Canaan transhumance took at least two forms. Im- 
mediately following the winter rains, herds were taken some 
distance into the steppes to feed on the temporary spring 
growth. As the summer wore on, and pasturage withered, 
they were taken to the better watered seaward-facing plains 
and mountain slopes. There are some biblical data which 
may be read as evidence for the practice of transhumance 
nomadism among the Israelites. Joseph and his brothers care 
for the flocks near Shechem and Dothan while Jacob remains 
at Hebron (Gen. 37:12-17). Nabal is a man of wealth in Maon 
whose hired men or slaves care for his large flocks at Car- 
mel (1 Sam. 25). Wealthy landowners in Transjordan provi- 
sion the exiled David with agricultural and pastoral products 
(11 Sam. 17:27-29; 19:31-32). The Job of the prose framework 
(Job. 1:1ff.; 42:12-17) is a wealthy farmer who also has thou- 
sands of domesticated animals cared for by his servants. The 
region of Bashan in northern Transjordan was well known as a 
prime cattle-breeding area, to which wealthy Israelites appear 
to have sent their flocks and herds (Ezek. 39:18; Amos 4:1; Ps. 
22:13). Israelite kings capitalized on this process by appointing 
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stewards over royal herds and flocks which were permanently 
located in the most attractive pastoral regions (11 Sam. 13:23; 
1 Chron. 27:28-30; 11 Chron. 26:10; 32:27-29). 

In order to achieve a more exact socioeconomic char- 
acterization of early Israel, scholars will increasingly require 
expertise both in biblical studies and in ethnography and the 
social sciences. It is evident that the assumption that Arab 
Bedouin nomadism supplies the nearest surviving approxima- 
tion to Israel’s nomadism, while broadly apt, lacks all exacti- 
tude unless care is taken to distinguish among the various sub- 
forms and historical constellations of Bedouin existence. 

It is necessary to reject the vague notion that full no- 
madism in the Arabian peninsula was the temporally original 
base for Middle Eastern socioeconomic evolutionary devel- 
opment. Far from full nomadism having been some simple 
state from which seminomadism and agriculture grew, al- 
most precisely the opposite occurred in the Middle East over 
millennia of time as agriculture originated animal domestica- 
tion was introduced into the sparse conditions of the desert 
and was elaborated through the eventual introduction of the 
camel and the horse. Identification of the mutually illuminat- 
ing affinities between Arab and Israelite nomadism must not 
obscure the complex web of cultural and historical factors at 
work in the two different contexts from age to age and from 
subregion to subregion. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Budde, The New World, 4 (1895), 726-45; 
M. de Goeje, in: £1, 1 (1913), 372-7; J. Flight, in: JBL, 42 (1923), 158-226; 
L. Febvre, A Geographical Introduction to History (1925), 261-94; A. 
Musil, The Manners and Customs of the Rwala Bedouins (1930); M. 
von Oppenheim, Die Beduinen, 1-3 (1939-53); S. Nystroem, Bedu- 
inentum und Jahwismus (1946); C.S. Coon et al., in: E17, 1 (1960), 
872-92; de Vaux, Anc Isr, 3-15; A. Jeffery, in: 1DB, 1 (1962), 181-4; C. 
Wolf, ibid., 3 (1962), 558-60; D. Amiran and Y. Ben-Arieh, in: IEJ, 13 
(1963), 161-81; S. Talmon, in: A. Altmann (ed.), Biblical Motifs (1966), 
31-63; L. Krader, in: 1ESs, 11 (1968), 453-61; M. Sahlins, Tribesmen 


(1968), 32-39. 
[Norman K. Gottwald] 


NOMBERG, HERSH DAVID (1876-1927), Yiddish essay- 
ist and short story writer. Nomberg was born into a family of 
rabbis and Hasidim, in Mszczonow, near Warsaw. Though he 
traveled widely, Nomberg remained associated with the Pol- 
ish capital. After both a traditional Jewish and a self-taught 
secular education, he joined the circle of Y.L. *Peretz (to which 
Abraham *Reisen and Sholem *Asch also belonged), becom- 
ing an ardent and loyal disciple and one of the best interpret- 
ers of his works. It was Peretz who persuaded Nomberg to 
write in Yiddish, his first poem in this language appearing in 
1900. Nomberg wrote for the Warsaw Hebrew paper Ha-Zofeh 
(1903-5) and was, for a time, its editor. His first collection of 
Hebrew stories appeared in 1905, followed by five collections 
in Yiddish. It was under his and Peretz’s influence that the 
struggle between Hebraists and Yiddishists at the *Czernow- 
itz Yiddish Conference in 1908 was resolved and a compro- 
mise resolution adopted which proclaimed Yiddish as a (not 
the) national language of the Jews. The anonymous hero of his 
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chon,” evidently children of notables. This may indicate that 
the office passed by inheritance in certain aristocratic fami- 
lies. The form pehAdpywv (future archon?) is also found, and 
may have designated younger members of distinguished and 
wealthy families of the community. The Talmud and Midrash 
frequently use the title “archon” although its implications are 
far from clear. 

The sources show that there were archons in all the com- 
munities of the Diaspora, both East and West, including Syria, 
Egypt, Asia Minor and Greece, Italy, and Cyrenaica. The ar- 
chon in Antioch, Syria, is mentioned by Josephus (Wars, 7:47). 
Archons in Alexandria are referred to by *Philo (Against Flac- 
cus, 14:10). The above-mentioned inscription of Berenice (c1G, 
5361) commemorates the Roman, Marcus Titius, son of Sex- 
tus of the Aemilia tribus, when he was honored on the Feast 
of Tabernacles in the year 55 according to the local calendar. 
This calendar apparently commenced in 67 B.c.£., so that the 
inscription dates from 13 B.c.E. In Rome there is an inscrip- 
tion mentioning the archon of the synagogue in the Suburra 
quarter (c1G, 6447). Other references to archons in Rome are 
to be found in the Garucchi collection of inscriptions from 
the Jewish cemetery in Vigna Randanini (pub. 1862, and in 
a supplement, 1865). The Roman inscriptions have been col- 
lected by Frey. For other parts of Italy, archons are recorded 
in Porto near Rome (Kaibel, Inscriptiones Graeciae, Siciliae 
et Italiae, no. 949), and Capua (T. Mommsen, Inscriptiones 
Regni Neapolitani Latinae, no. 3657; CIL, 10, pt. 1 (1883), 392, 
NO. 3905). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Garrucci, Cimitero degli antichi Ebrei scop- 
erto recentemente in Vigna Randanini (1862); idem, Dissertazioni ar- 
cheologiche de vario argomento, 2 (1865), 150-92; Schuerer, Gesch, 3 
(1909*), 85ff.; idem, Die Gemeindeverfassung der Juden in Rom (1879), 
19 ff.; N. Mueller, Die Inschriften der juedischen Katakombe am Monte- 


verde zu Rom (1919), index; idem, Die juedische Katakombe am Mon- 
teverde zu Rom (1912), 10ff.; Frey, Corpus, 1 (1936), LX Vf, s.v. 


[Abraham Schalit] 


ARCHPRESBYTER, PRESBYTER OF THE JEWS, title 
of the official representative of medieval English Jewry, des- 
ignated in Latin as Presbyter Judaeorum. The first archpres- 
byter, Jacob le Prestre, is recorded in 1183. After the Exche- 
quer of the Jews’ foundation, c. 1190, he was to “reside there 
and advise its justices.” In 1199 he accepted responsibility for 
“the Jewry’s great debts from the reigns of Henry 11 and Rich- 
ard 1.” His own tax he negotiated, personally, with the Crown. 
As the office carried risks as well as prestige, the king prom- 
ised compensation would be paid, immediately, by any who 
transgressed against him. His own transgressions would be 
heard by the king or his chief justice. All Jacob’s successors 
were eminent members of the Jewry. The great Rubigotsce’s 
grandson, Josce, who retained the family’s Rouen mansion, 
held office from 1207 to 1236 when Aaron of York, wealthiest of 
English magnates, replaced him. Elias ’Eveske, archpresbyter 
1243-58, broke down under the pressure, accusing Henry 111 of 
exactions “for things we cannot give though he would put out 
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our eyes and cut our throats after pulling off our skins,’ a few 
years later resigning, and converting to Christianity. Hagin, 
Master Moses’ second son, succeeded in 1257, surrounded by 
persistent scandal, and intrigue. Imprisoned in 1280, he died 
the next year. The queen's puppet, Hagin “at her instance” was 
replaced by his nephew, Cok Hagin, who in 1275 had been ex- 
communicated by his uncle, the great scholar Master Elias. At 
the Expulsion in 1290 the queen, whom Cok also had served 
for many years, granted him license to sell his properties. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.G. Richardson, English Jewry under An- 
gevin Kings (1960), 117, 119-24; J. Hillaby, “The London Jewry: Wil- 
liam 1 to John,’ in: JHSET, 33 (1993-34), 18-19, 36-39; idem, “Lon- 
don: The 13"*-Century Jewry Revisited, in: JHSET, 32 (1990-92), 
130-34, 137-46. 
[Joe Hillaby (274 ed.)] 


ARCILA (Asila = ancient Zilis), port 27 mi. S. of Tangiers. 
Jews probably settled there in ancient times. When the Por- 
tuguese conquered the city in 1471, they seized 250 Jews and 
sold them as slaves in Portugal; they were ransomed by Isaac 
*Abrabanel. After 1492 Arcila was a disembarkation port for 
refugees from Spain and Portugal. The Portuguese governor 
Borba treated them inhumanly, but finally permitted their de- 
parture for Fez. When many of them returned, Borba forced 
their conversion. In 1510 a community was established. Ships 
from India and Brazil laden with spices, precious woods, and 
fabrics called at Arcila; cereals were exported, and much of 
this trade was in Jewish hands. The evacuation of the Jews of 
*Azemmour to Arcila was planned in 1541 and the following 
year they were given one month to leave for Fez. When the 
Portuguese were driven out in 1546, the Jews returned, lived 
among the Muslims, and paid an annual tax of 60 gold ducats. 
In the 19" century the very influential Levy-Benshetons were 
diplomatic representatives of England and the United States 
in Arcila. In 1940 the community numbered only 500. There 
was no organized community in 1968. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Corcos, in: Sefunot, 10 (1966), 74; B. Mea- 
kin, Land of the Moors (1901), 221-6; Miége, Maroc, 2 (1961), 336, 3853 
Hirschberg, Afrikah, 1 (1965), 307, 314. 


[David Corcos] 


ARCO, GEORG WILHELM ALEXANDER HANS, GRAF 
VON (1869-1940), German inventor; son of a Jewish mother. 
Arco was a guards officer before attending a university. He was 
active in the early development of wireless telegraphy, and in 
1898 participated in wireless transmission over 14 mi. (21 km.). 
In 1912 he invented a high-frequency machine for direct wire- 
less telegraphy. From 1903 to 1931 he was director and chief 
engineer of the Gesellschaft fuer drahtlose Telegraphie m.b.h. 
System Telefunken, Berlin. 


ARDASHIR (Artaxata), ancient capital of Armenia, situ- 
ated on an island in the Aras (Araxes) River. According to the 
fifth-century Armenian chronicler Moses of Chorene, King 
Arsaces (85-127 C.E.) transplanted many Armenian Jews, orig- 
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masterful, psychoanalytical tale “Fligelman” (“Winged Man,’ 
1908) served as a symbol for the entire generation of this cru- 
cial period. Indeed, most of Nomberg’s heroes can be charac- 
terized as “winged men.” 

After 1910 Nomberg almost entirely gave up belles-lettres 
for politics and journalism. In 1916, he was one of the founders 
of the Folkspartei (“People’s Party”) which advocated concen- 
tration on Jewish autonomous rights in Poland, though not 
opposing emigration to Erez Israel. He served in 1919-20 as a 
member of the Polish Sejm. In 1912, however, he published the 
later often-staged drama, Di Mishpokhe (“The Family,’ 1912), 
based on the idea of the potential for moral improvement in 
humans. His interest in the Yiddish theater was also expressed 
through reviews and translations. 

In general he was a controversial figure: his characters 
often reverse traditional gender roles, while his language is 
characterized by minimalist, anti-rhetorical traits. In the press 
of the time he was often compared with the protagonists of 
his fiction in their cynicism and lack of values. His criticism 
of progressive movements, such as the New York group, Di 
*Yunge, contributed to this trend. Even so, Nomberg helped 
to provide a home for Jewish writers in Warsaw. He was the 
driving force behind, and for many years the president of, the 
Society for Jewish Writers and Journalists, which came to be 
better known as “Tlomatske 13,” after the address of its build- 
ing, a famed center of Yiddish cultural activity until its liqui- 
dation by the Nazis. Jewish audiences followed his perceptive 
articles, especially in the Warsaw Yiddish daily Der Moment, 
with which he was connected for a decade. When he died in 
1927, tens of thousands of his readers accompanied him to his 
grave near that of his friend and preceptor Peretz. His was one 
of the few tombstones which survived Nazi destruction. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 2 (1929), 523-33; LNYL, 
6 (1965), 160-8; S. Lestchinsky, Literarishe Eseyen (1938), 58-63; M. 
Ravitch, Mayn Leksikon (1945), 141-3; S. Mendelson, Leben un Shafen 
(1949), 169-76; J.J. Trunk, Tsvishn Viln un Onmekhtikeyt (1930); Je- 
shurin, in: Oysgeklibene Shriftn (1956), 236-52; Kressel, Leksikon, 2 
(1967), 443. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Meged, in: H. Nomberg, 
Sippurim (1969), 7-41. 

[Melech Ravitch / Shifra Kuperman (2"4 ed.)] 


NONES, BENJAMIN (1757-1826), U.S. patriot and soldier 
during the American Revolution. Nones, who was born in 
Bordeaux, France, served as aide-de-camp to his former 
schoolmate, Marquis de Lafayette (1777), fought in Count 
Casimir Pulaski’s legion during the defense of Charleston 
and was cited for bravery (1779), and served as aide to Gen- 
eral Washington, holding the rank of major. After the Revo- 
lution, Nones settled in Philadelphia where he was variously 
employed as a broker and factor, a notary public, and as gov- 
ernment interpreter for French, Spanish, and Portuguese. 
He was active in Republican politics and, in keeping with his 
abolitionist sympathies, freed his slaves after the Revolution. 
Nones served as president of Congregation Mikveh Israel in 
Philadelphia. 
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His son JOSEPH B. NONES (1797-1887) was wounded 
while serving as a midshipman in a battle against Algerian 
pirates in 1815. At the age of 70, he wrote a colorful account 
of his adventures in the Navy. He was a pioneer in process- 
ing concentrated foods, and in 1829 he proposed a program 
to combat scurvy in the Navy. In later life, he was an importer 
in Philadelphia. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Biogr Dict (1960), 135; AJHSP, 1 (1893), 


111-5. 
[Abram Vossen Goodman] 


NORDAU, MAX (Simon Maximilian Suedfeld; 1849-1923), 
co-founder of the World Zionist Organization, philosopher, 
writer, orator, and physician. Born in Pest, the son of Rabbi 
Gabriel Suedfeld, Nordau received a traditional Jewish edu- 
cation and remained an observant Jew until his eighteenth 
year, when he became a militant naturalist and evolutionist. 
In 1875 he earned an M.D. degree at the University of Pest, and 
he settled in Paris in 1880 as a practicing physician. Nordau’s 
career in journalism dates back to his childhood. In 1867 he 
joined the staff of the Pester Lloyd, and in time he became a 
correspondent for leading newspapers in the Western world, 
including the Vossische Zeitung in Berlin, the Neue Freie Presse 
in Vienna, and La Nacion in Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Nordau achieved fame as a thinker and social critic with 
the publication of Die Conventionellen Luegen der Kultur- 
menschheit (1883; The Conventional Lies of Our Civilization, 
1884). He sharply criticized “the religious lie,” the corruption 
and oppression of monarchical and aristocratic regimes, the 
deceptions of political and economic establishments, and the 
hypocritical adherence to outworn sex mores. He set forth as 
an alternative what has been called his “philosophy of human 
solidarity” Nordau’s “solidaritarianism” signifies the unity of 
mind and love. It insists on the intimate connection between 
free institutions and free inquiry in all areas of human con- 
cern. The Lies was translated into fifteen languages, including 
Chinese and Japanese. It raised a storm of controversy and was 
banned in Austria and Russia. It was followed by Paradoxe der 
Conventionellen Luegen (18853; Paradoxes, 1896), which dis- 
cussed such topics as optimism and pessimism, passion and 
prejudice, social pressure and the power of love, sham and 
genuine success. This work also went through several edi- 
tions and translations. 

Even more controversial was Entartung (1892; Degene- 
ration, 1895), in which Nordau subjected major figures and 
trends in European art and literature to scathing denuncia- 
tion. Applying Cesare Lombroso’s term “degeneracy” to the 
works of such men as Nietzsche, Tolstoy, Wagner, Zola, Ibsen, 
and such phenomena as symbolism, spiritualism, egomania, 
mysticism, Parnassianism, and diabolism, Nordau predicted 
the coming of a human catastrophe of unprecedented pro- 
portions. An entire literature developed over Degeneration, 
including a rebuttal in book form by George Bernard Shaw. 
More than 60 years after its first publication, Degeneration 
continued to be the subject of doctoral dissertations accepted 
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by American universities; the book was republished in New 
York in 1968. Three other works merit perhaps even greater 
attention than Lies and Degeneration. The first is Der Sinn der 
Geschichte (1909; The Interpretation of History, 1910), which 
examines man’s advance from parasitism through supernat- 
uralist illusion to knowledge and human solidarity. To Nor- 
dau, the purpose of man’s history was to achieve a lessening of 
human suffering and to actualize “the ideal of goodness and 
selfless love.” The second, Biologie der Ethik (1921; Morals and 
the Evolution of Man, 1922), is a treatise on the natural roots 
of ethics, the relations between the legal and the moral, and 
the meaning of “scientific ethics,” which aims at the improve- 
ment of human life through the cultivation of the twin “soli- 
daritarian” powers of intelligence and compassion. The third, 
Der Sinn der Gesittung; “The Essence of Civilization” (written 
in 1920), was published in 1932 in an unsatisfactory Spanish 
version. In this last, fragmentary work, Nordau advocated 
“the elevation of the independent local community, the free 
city-republic, to the general type of community” as the best 
means of redeeming the individual from his bondage. Nordau 
argued the case of “solidaritarian socialism,” which assigns to 
private property its proper limits without, however, abolish- 
ing it. Nordau regarded Communism as entirely unacceptable 
and, in its Bolshevik form, as “socialism gone mad.” 

In the field of belles lettres, Nordau’s major works are 
Der Krieg der Millionen (1882), Die Krankheit des Jahrhunderts 
(1888; The Malady of the Century, 1896), Seelenanalysen (1892), 
Das Recht zu Lieben (1894; The Right to Love, 1895), Drohnen- 
schlacht (1898; The Drones Must Die, 1899); Doktor Kohn (1899; 
A Question of Honor, 1907); Morganatisch (1904; Morganatic, 
1904), The Dwarf’s Spectacles, and Other Fairy Tales (1905), and 
an unpublished biblical tragedy in four acts, Rahab (c. 1922). 

The Jewish problem was never foreign to Nordau’s 
thoughts. His revulsion against antisemitism is reflected in his 
essay on Jacques Offenbach entitled “The Political Hep! Hep!” 
included in Aus dem wahren Milliardenlande (an abridged 
translation entitled Paris Sketches appeared in 1884). In the 
Lies Nordau condemned hatred of the Jew as a symptom of 
the malady of the age. Nordau’s upbringing, his piety toward 
his Orthodox parents (his observant mother lived in his house 
in Paris until her death in 1900), and the references to Jew- 
ish destiny in his general writings all show that the frequent 
charge of Nordau’s alienation from Judaism in his pre-Zionist 
period is exaggerated. 

Nordau met Theodor *Herzl in 1892. As Paris correspon- 
dents for German-language newspapers, they witnessed the 
manifestations of antisemitism in the French capital. In No- 
vember 1895 Herzl discussed his idea of a Jewish state with 
Nordau, after Emil Schiff, a friend concerned over his mental 
condition, advised him to see a psychiatrist. Far from declar- 
ing Herzl insane, however, Nordau concluded the consultation 
by saying: “If you are insane, we are insane together. Count on 
me!” To Nordau, the idea of a Jewish state appeared as a most 
welcome means for the implementation of his “solidaritarian” 
philosophy by Jews in the land of the Jews. 
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At the First Zionist Congress (1897), Nordau drafted 
the famed Basle *Program. He served as vice president of the 
First to the Sixth Zionist Congresses and as president of the 
Seventh to the Tenth Congresses. In his famed addresses to 
these Congresses he surveyed the Jewish situation in the world 
and described and analyzed the physical and material plight 
of the Jews in Eastern Europe, as well as the moral plight of 
the emancipated and assimilated Western Jew, who had lost 
his contact with his fellow-Jews and faced political and social 
antisemitism, which excluded him from non-Jewish society. 
These addresses, together with his other Zionist pronounce- 
ments, became classics of Zionist literature. At the Congress 
of 1911 he warned that if current political trends persisted, six 
million Jews, i.e., those living in the Russian Empire and other 
East-European countries, were doomed to perish. He was 
convinced that only political Zionism could forestall the trag- 
edy. Nordau passionately defended Herzl’s political Zionism 
against *Ahad Ha-Am’s cultural Zionism, which he regarded 
as being pre-Zionist. He believed that his opponent's idea of 
a “spiritual center” would only obstruct the Zionist effort to 
rescue large masses of Jews in Erez Israel. Citing a statement of 
the “cultural Zionists” — that “we are not concerned with Jews 
but with Judaism” - Nordau told the Sixth Zionist Congress, 
“Judaism without Jews’ — we know you, beautiful mask! Go 
with this phrase and join a meeting of spiritualists!” 

In loyalty to Herzl, Nordau supported the *Uganda 
Scheme and coined the phrase Nachtasyl (night asylum) to 
stress the temporary nature of the proposal. He himself was 
convinced that the idea of a charter for Uganda was a grave 
error, because Jews who could not go to Palestine would prefer 
America or Australia. An assassination attempt in Paris, by a 
young anti-Ugandist, Chaim Selig Luban, who held Nordau 
responsible for the scheme, failed. Nordau himself defended 
Luban before the investigating judge. 

In his last conversation with Nissan *Katzenelson, Herzl 
stated that Nordau should be his successor as president of the 
Zionist Organization, adding, “I can assure you that he will 
lead the cause at least as well as I did or better.” Nordau, how- 
ever, declined to serve as president when he was offered the 
post after Herzl’s death; he chose to remain outside the orga- 
nizational hierarchy. His opposition to the cultural Zionism 
espoused by Ahad Ha-Am was only matched by his opposition 
to the practical Zionists led by Chaim *Weizmann. Nordau 
believed in political action rather than in small-scale, gradual 
agricultural colonization. 

Nordau spent World War 1 in exile and in relative isola- 
tion in neutral Spain. He favored Vladimir *Jabotinsky’s idea 
of a *Jewish Legion, but felt that the Zionist movement should 
remain neutral, since Zionists lived in countries on both sides 
of the international conflict. In 1920 he delivered his celebrated 
Albert Hall address in London, in which he told British states- 
men and Zionist leaders that if the *Balfour Declaration of 1917 
was to have meaning, that meaning must be made manifest by 
the swift creation of a Jewish majority and ensuing Jewish po- 
litical independence in Palestine. In 1919, when a wave of po- 
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groms swept the Ukraine and other parts of Russia, he began 
advocating the speedy transfer of 600,000 Jews to Palestine 
within a matter of months. The Zionist leadership rejected his 
proposal as unrealistic, and in 1921 Nordau retired from ac- 
tive Zionist work. He died in Paris in 1923 and was interred in 
the Old Cemetery in Tel Aviv in 1926. In the late 1930s, Jabo- 
tinsky was to name his own program for the speedy creation 
of a Jewish majority in Palestine by the mass transfer of Jews 
from the Diaspora “The Max Nordau Plan” 


[Meir Ben-Horin] 


His daughter MAXA NORDAU (1897-1991) was a French 
painter. She was born in Paris, where she studied under Jules 
Adler. In 1937 she painted mural decorations in the Pales- 
tine pavilion at the Paris international exhibition, and dur- 
ing World War 11 lived in the U.S. A conservative representa- 
tional artist, her subjects included Israeli landscapes, urban 
scenes, workyards, nudes, and portraits. Among her portraits 
are Max Nordau, The Young David, and The Pioneers. She il- 
lustrated books, including Contes pour Maxa by her father, 
and collaborated with her mother in writing Max Nordau, a 
Biography (1943). 
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NORDEN, family of South African pioneers (mid-19' cen- 
tury), consisting of five brothers - Benjamin, Joshua Davis, 
Marcus, Samuel, and Harry. They were among the 18 Jewish 
members of the party of settlers sent out by the British gov- 
ernment in 1820 to the turbulent frontier of the eastern Cape 
Colony. The 1820 settlers endured great privations in a wild 
country exposed to depredations by African tribesmen. Af- 
ter some years many of them, including the Nordens, settled 
the small towns which had sprung up. BENJAMIN NORDEN 
(1798-1876), a man of adventurous nature, traveled into the 
interior, engaged in the ivory trade, and had dealings with 
the Zulu king, Dingaan. He was a friend of the Boer voor- 
trekker leader, Piet Retief. Norden was interested in plans 
for the development of Delagoa Bay and Port Elizabeth and 
joined in a gold prospecting venture. In 1840 he moved from 
Grahamstown, where he had a trading store with his brother 
MARCUS, to Cape Town and was associated with the De Pass 
family in exploiting the guano deposits on the west coast. In 
Cape Town he was active in civic affairs and was one of the 
municipal commissioners. He took the lead in forming Cape 
Town’s first Hebrew congregation, Tikvath Israel (1841). When 
the first synagogue was built in 1849 Norden was president, 
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holding the office until 1857 when he returned to England. 
JOSHUA DAVIS NORDEN (1803-1846) settled in Graham- 
stown as an auctioneer after leaving his frontier farm. Like 
his brother, he served as a municipal commissioner and was 
leader of the Jewish community. To defend the town from at- 
tacks by tribesmen he raised and captained the Grahamstown 
Yeomanry, which bore his name. In 1846 he was killed at the 
head of his men in a skirmish during the War of the Axe, one 
of a long series of “Kaffir wars.” As a tribute to his “intrepid- 
ity and bravery,’ his former comrades erected a plaque to his 
memory on a wall of St. George’s Cathedral, Grahamstown. 
A third Norden brother, sAMUEL, was killed while leading a 
charge in the Basuto War (1858). A nephew of Benjamin Nor- 
den was the famous San Francisco, California eccentric Joshua 
Davis Norton (1818-1880), known as the “Emperor Norton,’ 
who in 1859 proclaimed himself “Norton the First, Emperor 
of the United States.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Herrman, History of the Jews in South Af- 
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[Louis Hotz] 


NORDHAUSEN, city in Thuringia, Germany. The earliest 
documentary evidence for the presence of Jews in Nordhau- 
sen dates from 1290, and by 1300 a Jewish community had 
come into being. Shortly thereafter a Judenstrasse, mikveh, and 
synagogue were established. A Jewish well is noted in records 
dating from 1322, and a cemetery is mentioned in 1334. Dur- 
ing the course of a disturbance in 1324, the community's syna- 
gogue was destroyed. The Jews of the period made their living 
primarily through moneylending, and their sound economic 
position brought more Jewish immigrants into the city. In 1333 
the municipal council agreed to the adjudication of all dis- 
putes between Jews by the rabbinic court. During the course 
of the *Black Death persecutions of 1349, however, a number 
of Jews suffered martyrdom. Frederick the Brave was partly 
responsible for deaths of Jews during this period. (A legendary 
account published in a Worms prayer book indicates that the 
entire Jewish community went dancing to its death, willingly 
submitting to the funeral pyre.) Although refugees from the 
persecutions fled to *Erfurt and *Frankfurt, by 1350 at least 
one Jew had already returned to resettle in Nordhausen. Aban- 
doned Jewish property was transferred by King Charles v1 to 
Count Henry von Hohlstein. Despite the upheaval and loss 
of life and property, by the end of the century a small Jewish 
community had reestablished itself in Nordhausen, holding 
its religious services in a private house. In 1391 King *Wenc- 
eslaus released the burghers from their debts to the Jews on 
payment of a fee to the royal chamber. 

A small number of Jews continued to live in Nordhausen 
during the 15 century. In the 16 century they were subject 
to increasingly restrictive legislation, and they were finally ex- 
pelled in 1559. They settled in the surrounding towns, however, 
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and continued to trade; the right to trade in Nordhausen it- 
self was granted in 1619. By 1630 there were four *Schutzjuden 
(“protected Jews”) in the city; in the 18" century, however, no 
Jews were left. A modern community came into being only in 
1808, after Nordhausen was annexed by *Westphalia. By 1817 
there were 74 Jews in the city; in 1822 there were 100; in 1840 
the number was 210; and in 1880, it was 494. A new cemetery 
was consecrated in 1827 and enlarged in 1854. The first rabbi 
in Nordhausen was Nathan Meyer, who assumed his post in 
1817. A synagogue was dedicated in 1845, and the community 
was Officially recognized in 1847. Among the prominent mem- 
bers of the community in the 19" century was the banker and 
philanthropist Jacob Plaut (1816-1901). From 1908 until 1925 
the community was served with distinction by Rabbi Alfred 
Sepp. In 1925 the community numbered 438; in 1933 it had 394 
members, five cultural and philanthropic organizations, and a 
religious school. In 1939, under the pressure of Nazi persecu- 
tion and consequent emigration, the number of Jews declined 
to 128; in 1942 there were only 19. The community came to an 
end during World War 11. The Jewish cemetery is preserved. 
In 1988 a memorial was consecrated to the synagogue that had 
been destroyed in 1938. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Germania Judaica, 1 (1963), 247; 2 (1968), 
590-3; H. Stern, Geschichte der Juden in Nordhausen (1927); S. Neufeld, 
Die Juden im thueringisch-saechsischen Gebiet waehrend des Mittel- 
alters (1917), passim; E. Carmoly, in: Der Israelit, nos. 4-8 (1866); 
Der Orient, 9 (1848), 48, 80; AZJ, 37 (1873), 127-8; A. Lewinsky, in: 
MGW], 49 (1905), 746-51; FJW, 118-9. ADD BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ger- 
mania Judaica, vol. 3, 1350-1514 (1987), 994-1000; M. Schroeter, Die 
Verfolgung der Nordhaeuser Juden 1933 bis 1945 (1992); J.-M. Junker, 
“Vom Schicksal der Nordhaeuser Synagoge nach dem Pogrom 1938,” 
in: Beitraege zur Heimatkunde aus Stadt und Kreis Nordhausen vol. 
18, (1993) 62-66; M. Kahl, Denkmale juedischer Kultur in Thueringen 
(Kulturgeschichtliche Reihe, vol. 2) (1997), 112-15. 


[Alexander Shapiro] 


NORELL, NORMAN (1900-1972), U.S. fashion designer. 
Born Norman David Levinson in Noblesville, Indiana, the son 
of a haberdasher, Norell became the dean of American wom- 
ens fashion designers in the 1950s and 1960s. At that time, he 
was the one American whose clothes were held to be the equal 
of anything created by the Paris couture. One of the first de- 
signers whose name appeared on a label, he was the first pres- 
ident of the Council of Fashion Designers of America. After 
attending military school during World War 1, Norell traveled 
to New York City and studied at the Parsons School of Design 
in 1918 and Pratt Institute from 1920 to 1922. He returned to 
Parsons as a teacher in the 1940s and continued mentoring 
design students there until the end of his life. In 1922 he was 
hired by the New York studio of Paramount Pictures to cre- 
ate clothes for Gloria Swanson and other stars of the silent 
screen. He also designed for Broadway shows, including the 
Ziegfeld Follies. In 1928, he was hired by Hattie *Carnegie, 
working with her until 1941, when he went into partnership 
with Anthony Traina to form Traina-Norell. Traina retired in 
1960 and Norell formed his own company, Norman Norell 
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Inc. He was known for making clothes with clean, precisely 
tailored silhouettes and superb workmanship. Breaking with 
tradition, he conducted his fashion shows for visiting buy- 
ers in the evening instead of during the working day - and in 
front of a black-tie audience. In 1943 he received the first of 
five Coty Awards for Fashion. In 1956, the same year Parsons 
gave him its Medal for Distinguished Achievement, he was in- 
ducted into the Coty Hall of Fame. He died in October 1972, 
suffering a stroke on the night before the opening of a retro- 
spective of his work at New York’s Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. In 2000, when New York's fashion industry paid tribute 
to its top designers by installing bronze plaques on Seventh 
Avenue, the heart of the garment district, Norell was among 


the first to be so honored. 
[Mort Sheinman (2"¢ ed.)] 


NORFOLK, central city of the Tidewater region of S.E. Vir- 
ginia, noted for maritime activities and the presence of U.S. 
military bases. Its Jewish population in 2001 was 11,000. 

The first-known Jewish settler in Norfolk, Moses *Myers 
(1752-1835) arrived in 1787 and became one of the city’s lead- 
ing merchants. The home he erected is on display as part of 
the city’s Chrysler Museum of Art. 

From the beginning of their existence as an organized 
community, Norfolk’s Jews created a network of synagogues. 
German immigrants founded the city’s first congregation in 
1844, Ohev Sholom. In 1850 a traditionalist faction seceded 
and founded Beth El congregation, which later became an 
original member of the United Synagogue of America. East 
European immigrants created several Orthodox congrega- 
tions, which united after World War 11 as B’nai Israel. Mi- 
gration from the North, connected to the economic growth 
of Norfolk during World War 11, and movement from older 
neighborhoods into newer and suburban areas, resulted in 
the formation of new congregations: Temple Israel (Conser- 
vative) in 1953 and Beth Chaverim (Reform) in 1982. After a 
successful, city-sponsored revitalization of Norfolk’s down- 
town commercial and residential areas in the 1980s, the syna- 
gogues there rebounded, and a Chabad center, first opened in 
Virginia Beach in 1980, moved downtown in 2002. 

After World War 11, Norfolk Jewry, now predominantly 
American-born, asserted itself by creating a network of com- 
munal institutions: the Jewish Family Services in 1948; the 
Jewish Community Council in 1950, which grew into the 
United Jewish Federation; the Jewish Community Center, 
1952, and the Hebrew Academy of Tidewater, a community 
day school, in 1954. Later institutions include the Beth Sholom 
[nursing] Home of Eastern Virginia, founded in 1980, and the 
Torah Day School, an Orthodox yeshivah, in 2003. Spurred 
by the philanthropic response to the Six-Day War, the United 
Jewish Federation grew into the central address of the com- 
munity by the 1970s. 

Postwar Jewish residential patterns, and consequent 
institutional developments, followed national demographic 
trends. Small towns close to Norfolk, such as Berkley and 
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Portsmouth, lost all or most of their Jewish residents, and 
newer suburbs grew. While some Jews were at the forefront of 
the local civil rights struggle of the 1950s, many Jews moved 
into the neighboring suburb of Virginia Beach after court- 
ordered school desegregation in 1959. In 1974, the Hebrew 
Academy moved to a Virginia Beach location and in 2004 the 
United Jewish Federation and the Jewish Community Center 
of Tidewater, along with the Hebrew Academy, relocated to a 
Virginia Beach campus. 

Although Jews had suffered social discrimination prior to 
World War 1, the Jewish community gained increasing social 
acceptance in the two generations following. Whereas a de- 
scendant of Moses Myers, Barton Myers, Sr., mayor of Norfolk 
from 1886 to 1888, had been raised as a Christian, the mayor 
of Virginia Beach from 1988, Meyera Oberndorf, was a pro- 
fessing Jew. Jews were prominently active in Norfolk’s urban 
redevelopment work and a variety of general as well as Jewish 
philanthropic causes throughout the region. 


[Michael Panitz (2™4 ed.)] 


NORMAN, EDWARD ALBERT (1900-1955), U.S. financier 
and philanthropist. Norman, who was born in Chicago, at- 
tended the U.S. Military Academy at West Point before trans- 
ferring to Harvard. He worked for The Survey (1924-25) and 
as a research secretary for the Cooperative League of the U.S. 
(1925-28) before assuming the management of his family’s 
various financial interests. Although a non-Zionist, Norman 
was extremely interested in the welfare of Palestine and its 
people and he urged a roof organization to coordinate and 
funnel the American Jewish aid for Palestinian educational, 
cultural, and social service institutions. The result was the 
founding of the American Fund for Israel Institutions (1939), 
of which Norman was president at his death (see *America- 
Israel Cultural Foundation). 

His other posts in Jewish organizational and communal 
life included president of the American Economic Commis- 
sion for Palestine (1939-43); national secretary for the Amer- 
ican Jewish Committee (1946-55); non-Zionist member of 
the Jewish Agency’s Executive Council; governor of the He- 
brew University (1949-55); and director of the Joint Distri- 
bution Committee (1936-55). Norman was also president of 
the Group Farming Research Institute (1940-55), founded for 
the purpose of studying cooperative systems throughout the 
world; treasurer of the Urban League (1928-38); and chair- 
man of the finance commission of the Association of Ameri- 
can Indian Affairs. 


NORONHA (Loronha), FERNAO DE (1470?-15402), New 
Christian explorer and colonizer of Brazil. Noronha was head 
of the first of the Portuguese donatdrios, associations formed 
to lease land for development in Brazil, and his association 
was composed of *New Christians. Arriving in Brazil in 1503 
with six ships, troops, and supplies, he discovered an island 
near the north coast of the country which he named Sao 
Joao, although it was generally known by his name. Follow- 
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ing the terms of his contract, he explored and colonized large 
areas of Brazil, exploiting them for the benefit of his company. 
In return for his services, King Manuel 1 named him Knight 
of the Crown in 1504 and granted him the captaincy for life 
of the island he discovered. According to a report of 1505 
by the Venetian Lunardo Cha Masser, Noronha acted as the 
Lisbon agent for the senate of Venice and was a pioneer in 
the import and export of timber, receiving a monopoly on 
dyewood from the crown. His contract, originally for three 
years, was apparently extended to 1512 or 1515. Noronha ap- 
pears to have been a wealthy Jew, close to the court, who had 
converted to Christianity prior to 1497. He took his surname 
from his godfather, a nobleman descended from the royal 
house of Castile. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Wiznitzer, Jews in Colonial Brazil (1960), 
5-8; S. Leite, Os judeus no Brasil (1923). 
[Martin A. Cohen] 


NORSA, HANNAH (d. 1784), English actress. The daughter 
of an Italian Jew from Mantua, who kept The Punch-BowI tav- 
ern in Drury Lane, she went onto the stage and played the part 
of Polly Peachum in the 1732 production of The Beggar’s Opera 
with great success. She subsequently became mistress of the 
Earl of Orford. Her sister Maria, mistress of the latter’s brother, 
Sir Edward Walpole, is believed to have been the mother of 
Maria, countess of Waldegrave, whose second husband was 
the duke of Gloucester, brother of King George 111. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


NORTHAMPTON, town in central England. Its Jewish com- 
munity, first mentioned in the 12" century, was one of the 
most important in medieval England. In 1194 representatives 
of Anglo-Jewry were summoned there to apportion among 
themselves a levy of 5,000 marks for ransoming Richard 1 from 
captivity (The Northampton Donum). Northampton had its 
own *archa. Though expelled from Northamptonshire in 1237, 
Jews were allowed to remain in Northampton itself. In 1263 
they were attacked by the baronial rebels and took refuge in 
the castle. A ritual murder accusation occurred apparently in 
1277, the repercussions and consequences of which were much 
exaggerated by historians. Several local Jews were executed in 
London in 1278 for coin-clipping. The community continued 
in existence until the expulsion of 1290. R. Isaac b. Perez of 
Northampton was one of the most distinguished medieval An- 
glo-Jewish scholars. A small community was established at the 
end of the 19 century and in 1969 numbered approximately 
300. In the 2001 British census, its population of declared Jews 
was 322. There was an Orthodox congregation. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Abrahams, in: JHSEM, 1 (1925), lix—lxxiv; 
AJ. Collins, in: JHSET, 15 (1946), 151-64; Roth, England, index. app. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Jolles, The Northampton Jewish Cemetery 
(1994); idem, A Short History of the Jews of Northampton, 1159- 
1996 (1996); idem, “The Presence of Jews in Northamptonshire,’ in: 


Northamptonshire Past and Present, vol. 57 (2004); 
[Cecil Roth] 
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NORTH CAROLINA, state in S.E. U.S. Its population in 
2000 was 8,049,313, of which the Jewish population was es- 
timated at 26,500. Jews appeared in early colonial times, but 
a community did not develop until the late antebellum era, 
a trend that accelerated after Reconstruction with the rise of 
an urban and industrial New South. In the later 20” century, 
as the state transformed from an agrarian, southern society 
into the prosperous, multicultural Sunbelt, Jewish population 
grew dramatically. 

North Carolina was the site of the first Jewish settler ina 
British colony in North America when Joachim Ganz, a native 
of Prague, arrived in 1585, well before the much heralded date 
of the 1654 settlement in New Amsterdam, on Raleigh’s second 
expedition to Roanoke Island. Ganz, a metallurgist, returned 
to England two years later. John Locke’s Fundamental Consti- 
tutions of 1669 opened the Carolinas to “Jews, heathens, and 
other dissenters,” but the colony, beset by sectarian politics, 
was inhospitable. The 1776 state constitution included a reli- 
gious test that restricted public office to Protestants. With few 
navigable rivers, a swampy coast, and a forested terrain, North 
Carolina lacked commercial opportunities for Jews. 

In the early colonial era a few Jewish settlers followed 
coastal and inland trade routes from Virginia and South Car- 
olina. A 1702 petition protested illegal votes by undesirables, 
including Jews. Jewish names appear on Masonic rolls and 
militia rosters. In the Charlotte area were storekeepers and 
Revolutionary War veterans Abraham Moses, Solomon Si- 
mons, and Aaron Cohen. A 1759 document identifies Joseph 
Laney as a Jew. Newport merchant Aaron Lopez sent 37 ships 
to North Carolina between 1761 and 1775. Eighteenth-cen- 
tury Sephardic Jews in Wilmington included Rivera, Gomez, 
David, and Levy. A rabbi, Jacob Abroo, is reported to have died 
in New Berne in 1790. The Benjamin family, whose son Judah 
became a U.S. senator and later a Confederate statesman, lived 
in Wilmington and Fayetteville after 1813. 

The most notable family was the Mordecais who set- 
tled in Warrenton in 1792, and in 1808 opened the Warren- 
ton Female Seminary, which pioneered the liberal education 
of women. Jacob *Mordecai was a Hebrew scholar who later 
served as lay leader of Richmond's Beth Shalome. His daughter 
Rachel, married to the Wilmington merchant Aaron Lazarus, 
was a literary figure, and his son Alfred graduated from West 
Point in 1823. Mordecai children, including George Wash- 
ington Mordecai, a railroad builder who served as president 
of the Bank of North Carolina, largely assimilated into the 
Christian community. 

In 1808 Jacob *Henry of Beaufort was elected to the state 
legislature, but a year later his constitutional right to serve as a 
Jew was challenged. After an impassioned speech, Henry was 
permitted to hold his seat, but the legislature reaffirmed the 
religious test repeatedly, and it was not removed until 1868. 
German Jews immigrated after 1835 when the state reformed 
its constitution and embarked on internal improvements. Jews 
from Norfolk, Baltimore, Charleston, and Richmond settled 
in coastal ports and market towns along rivers and rail lines. 
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Peddlers, like the Bloomingdale brothers, worked the coun- 
tryside before opening stores. In the 1850s Lazarus Fels oper- 
ated a peddler’s way station in Yanceyville. In 1858 Herman 
Weil arrived in Goldsboro, later joined by his brothers, and 
the family over generations organized the state's Jewry. By 1850 
Charlotte had nine Jewish families, and Wilmington claimed 
26 Jewish merchants. By 1852 Wilmington supported a burial 
society, and an Orthodox congregation formed in 1867, which 
was supplanted by a Reform one in 1872. 

When Civil War came, the state’s Jews were ardent Con- 
federates. More than 70 Jews served in North Carolina regi- 
ments, including six Cohen brothers. Civil War Governor Ze- 
bulon Vance, grateful to a courtesy from the merchant Samuel 
Wittkowsky at war’s end, penned a celebrated philo-Semitic 
speech, “The Scattered Nation,” which was delivered and re- 
printed repeatedly across the South. 

As the textile, furniture, and tobacco industries expanded 
in the New South era, Jews found opportunity in emerging 
mill and market towns. By 1878, 16 North Carolina towns re- 
ported Jews, and the population center began moving from 
the coastal plain to the piedmont. Country peddlers and ur- 
ban storekeepers served both a black and a white clientele. 
Rail lines linked merchants to distribution centers in Balti- 
more and New York. In 1871 the Wallace brothers of Statesville 
created the country’s largest herbarium. Samuel Wittkowsky, 
as president of the Board of Trade and founder of the South’s 
first savings and loan, underwrote much of Charlotte’s devel- 
opment. In 1895, Moses and Ceasar Cone, traveling agents for 
the family’s Baltimore commercial house, built their first tex- 
tile factory in Greensboro, and, joined by partners Herman 
and Emmanuel Sternberger, Cone Mills ranked among the 
world’s largest producers of denim, flannel, and corduroy. In 
the 1880s Tarboro had 11 Jewish stores and supported a con- 
gregation, a B’nai Brith lodge, a ymua, and a Jewish Liter- 
ary Society; in 1885 Henry Morris was mayor. The first syna- 
gogue, Temple of Israel, was erected in Wilmington in 1875, 
followed by Oheb Sholom in Goldsboro (1886) and Temple 
Emanuel in Statesville (1892). All evolved to Reform. By 1900 
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congregations could also be found in Asheville, Durham, 
Lumberton, New Bern, Raleigh, and Winston-Salem. Typi- 
cally, they accommodated both Reform and Orthodox wor- 
ship until Jewish population grew sufficiently to form sepa- 
rate congregations. 

With an increasing East European immigration, the 820 
Jews of 1878 grew to 8,252 by 1927, and congregations increased 
from one to 22. In the early 1880s J.B. Duke imported more 
than 100 Jewish immigrants to roll cigarettes in his Durham 
factory. Jews arrived in family chains, a pioneer drawing rel- 
atives and landsleit. Like the Germans before them, they of- 
ten peddled before opening stores, and they maintained an 
ethnic economy, mostly in dry goods. The Baltimore Bargain 
House financed and supplied young immigrants and directed 
them to towns across the state. In 1929, 53 percent of the state’s 
Jewry was rural. Upward mobility was rapid. Moses Richter 
of Charlotte earned the title of Peach King for his marketing. 
William Heilig and Joseph Max Meyers, two Latvian immi- 
grants, expanded their Goldsboro store into the nation’s larg- 
est furniture chain. 

During World War 11, Jews headed to North Carolina to 
serve in military bases and to provide commercial services in 
camp towns. North Carolina welcomed émigrés from Nazi Eu- 
rope. The Van Eeden colony, a dairy and agricultural collective 
on the coastal plain, housed refugee families from the 1930s to 
1949. The state's universities offered havens to European schol- 
ars. Duke University gave sanctuary to German psychologist 
Louis *Stern, physicist Fritz *London, and Polish law profes- 
sor Raphael *Lemkin, author of the Genocide Convention, 
who coined the very word genocide. In 1981 the state created 
the North Carolina Council on the Holocaust. 

North Carolina's Jews have been notable for their phi- 
lanthropies and public service. Moses Cone Memorial Hos- 
pital in Greensboro was created by a family endowment, and 
the Brody School of Medicine at East Carolina University in 
Greenville was named for a local family. The Blumenthals of 
Charlotte supported the arts, health care, and Jewish causes in- 
cluding the interfaith retreat, Wildacres, and the Jewish Home 
for the Aged in Clemmons. In 1954 I.D. Blumenthal created 
a unique Circuit Riding Rabbi program, with a bus outfitted 
as a synagogue, to serve rural communities. Leon Levine of 
Charlotte, who created a national network of Family Dollar 
Stores, has endowed museums, universities, and Jewish facili- 
ties. Prominent Jews include Gertrude Weil of Goldsboro, a 
suffragette leader, who was a tireless advocate for social and 
racial justice as well as for Jewish and Zionist causes. In 1918 
Lionel Weil organized a statewide campaign for the Jewish 
War Sufferers Fund, and his North Carolina Plan became 
a national model. Jews have served in the state legislature. 
Charlotte's Harry *Golden published the North Carolina Isra- 
elite, which was outspoken in its advocacy of liberalism and 
civil rights. In 1955 the North Carolina Association of Rabbis 
passed a resolution calling for rapid integration of the pub- 
lic schools, a stand that they reiterated a year later when the 
governor called for voluntary segregation. 
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Solomon Fishblate was elected to his first term as Wilm- 
ington mayor in 1878. Jews have also been elected mayors of 
Chapel Hill, Durham, Fayetteville, Gastonia, Greensboro, 
Hendersonville, Holly Ridge, Lumberton, Morganton, Tar- 
boro, and Wilmington. E.J. Evans served six terms as mayor 
of Durham, 1951-1963. Numerous Jews have served in the 
state legislature. 

The success and social acceptance of Jews contrasts with 
a latent antisemitism that turned occasionally violent. In 1909 
a new immigrant to Charlotte, Max Kahn, was murdered, and 
in 1925 a salesman, Joseph Needleman, was castrated outside 
Williamston by a mob after he allegedly affronted a woman. 
In the civil-rights era bombs were planted at synagogues in 
Gastonia and Charlotte. Jews were generally not accepted into 
social elites, and the Pinehurst golfing resort maintained an- 
tisemitic housing codes. In 1933 University of North Carolina 
president Frank Graham forced the resignation of the medi- 
cal-school dean who refused to end a Jewish quota. 

North Carolina's Jews maintained communal ties through 
a network of B'nai B’rith Lodges, Hadassah, and National 
Council of Jewish Women chapters. The North Carolina As- 
sociation of Jewish Women, founded by Sarah Weil in 1921, 
was a nationally unique organization that united communities 
across ethnic, denominational, and geographical divides. In 
the 1950s the Jews of High Point sponsored a statewide debu- 
tante cotillion. The mountains were home to Jewish summer 
camps, most notably Blue Star in Hendersonville. Jewish fed- 
erations, linked to the United Jewish Communities, formed 
in the Charlotte, Greensboro, Raleigh, and Durham-Chapel 
Hill areas. 

The Sunbelt has welcomed the Jewish doctor, scientist, 
retiree, and entrepreneur just as the New South welcomed 
Jewish peddlers, merchants, and industrialists. North Caro- 
lina benefited from national demographic trends, which saw 
Jewish population shift southward. Jewish communities in 
Charlotte, Wilmington, the Research Triangle (Raleigh-Dur- 
ham-Chapel Hill), and the Triad (Greensboro-High Point- 
Winston-Salem) on the high-tech interstate corridor grow 
while small-town, agrarian communities like Tarboro, Wel- 
don, and Wilson wane or expire. Coastal and mountain resort 
communities have drawn Jewish retirees. With the breakdown 
of academic barriers, college towns also have grown dra- 
matically. Jewish studies programs flourish at Duke Univer- 
sity, which in 1943 had become the first southern university 
to establish such a program, and at the University of North 
Carolina campuses in Asheville, Chapel Hill, and Charlotte. 
Highlighting the professional migration, Gertrude Elion and 
Martin Rodbell won Nobel Prizes while working at the Re- 
search Triangle Park. 

With rapid Jewish population growth, the number of ha- 
vurot and congregations has grown to more than 40 by 2005. 
Greensboro is the site of the American Hebrew Academy, a 
pluralistic boarding school with a global outreach. Charlotte 
supports the Shalom Park campus that includes a day school, 
federation headquarters, library, community center, and Re- 
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form and Conservative congregations. Lubavitcher Hasidim 
lead congregations in four communities. New or expanded 
synagogues are arising in all the state's Sunbelt metropolitan 
areas even as historical Jewish enclaves in mill and market 
towns struggle to survive. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Bingham, Mordecai: An Early American 
Family (2003); E. Evans, The Provincials: A Personal History of Jews 
in the South (2005); H. Golden, “The Jewish People of North Caro- 
lina” in: North Carolina Historical Review (April, 1955); L. Rogoff, 
“Synagogue and Jewish Church: A Congregational History of North 
Carolina,’ in: Southern Jewish History (1998). 


[Leonard W. Rogoff (2nd ed.)] 


NORTH DAKOTA, state located in the upper Midwestern 
part of the U.S. The total population (2004) of 634,366, in- 
cludes fewer than 500 Jews. 


History 

At least 800 Jewish individuals filed for land between 1880 and 
1916. They generally settled in clusters. Many were aided by 
the Jewish Agricultural and Industrial Aid Society. In addition 
several of the earliest settlements, Painted Woods and Devils 
Lake, were aided by synagogues located in Minnesota's Twin 
Cities. Homesteaders endured great hardships such as plagues 
of grasshoppers, prairie fires, blizzards and drought. Most left 
after acquiring full land title (generally five years). A number 
settled in market towns along the two railroads that crossed 
the state and where they operated general stores. 

By 1889 the country’s growing railroad industry lured 
people to the eastern community of Grand Forks. A perma- 
nent congregation was established in 1892. It was from the pul- 
pit of B’nai Israel Synagogue that President William McKinley 
urged the Jews to participate in the war with Spain. The city 
of Fargo also grew near the turn of the century and by 1896 
a synagogue was chartered there. The Jews of North Dakota 
are engaged mainly in retailing. A few, such as Fargo Mayor 
Herschel Lashkowitz, and Federal Judge Myron Bright, dis- 
tinguished themselves in politics. 

Jews also settled in larger towns such as Fargo, Grand 
Forks, Bismarck, and Minot where they established syna- 
gogues and other elements of Jewish communal life. They 
have also been included in civic life. One rabbi in particular 
deserves mention: Benjamin Papermaster was sent to North 
Dakota by the Chief Rabbi of the Kovno Yeshiva, serving in 
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Grand Forks from 1891 to 1934. He was also the circuit-riding 
rabbi for the state, circumcising babies, officiating at weddings 
and funerals, and even slaughtering cattle. Today, Fargo and 
Grand Forks rely on student rabbis. In the 1960s the Jewish 
population of Fargo was some 500 people; it has declined as 
young people leave and do not return. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Sherman, “The Jews,” in: Plains Folk: 
North Dakota’s Ethnic History. 
[Linda M. Schlof (274 ed.)] 


NORWALK AND WESTPORT, U.S. towns in southeast 
Connecticut on Long Island Sound, which are joined together 
with Wilton in a federation. The Jewish population of the com- 
munities in 2005 is an estimated 11,500. As early as 1760 there 
was a small Jewish community in Norwalk. Michael Judah is 
mentioned in the Connecticut historical annals of that period, 
and David Judah was a soldier in the Connecticut Line in 1776. 
In 1776 Norwalk received an influx of Jews from New York, 
mainly from Congregation Shearith Israel, who were fleeing 
the British. In 1777 Jews were among the signatories to a peti- 
tion asking for a patrol vessel for the Norwalk shore. The early 
community came to an end when Norwalk was burned down 
by the British in 1779. It was rebuilt in the 1870s by Eastern 
European immigrants, who were merchants and storekeep- 
ers. After 1925 more Jewish families from New York moved 
to Norwalk, and after World War 11 many more Jewish fami- 
lies moved to Norwalk in the general move to suburbia and 
in response to the development of Norwalk as an electronics 
and engineering center. 

Beth Israel Congregation, Orthodox, founded in 1906, 
was the first synagogue in Norwalk and remained the only one 
until 1934, when Temple Beth El, Conservative, was organized. 
The Reform Temple Shalom was formed in 1957. Shortly after 
World War 1, a Young Men’s Hebrew Association was founded; 
it later became the Jewish Community Center. Norwalk has a 
communal Hebrew school. The United Jewish Appeal drives 
are sponsored by the Jewish Community Council, formed 
shortly after World War 11 to coordinate the efforts of local 
organizations and fund-raising campaigns. 

Participation in community life is extensive. About two- 
thirds of the Jewish families of Norwalk are affiliated with at 
least one synagogue; almost 40 percent of the Jewish families 
belong to the Norwalk Jewish Center; and two-thirds of the 
adult Jews of Norwalk contribute to the Federated United 
Appeal Drive. Small Jewish populations in Wilton, Weston, 
Darien, and Georgetown also participate in Westport and 
Norwalk’s Jewish communal life. 

Prominent members of the Jewish community have in- 
cluded Harry Becker, who was superintendent of schools 
1952-70; Malcolm Tarlov, the 1967 national president of the 
Jewish War Veterans; Charles Salesky, who was president of 
the Hat Corporation of America; and Jack Rudolph, state sena- 
tor in 1970. Several chairmen of the Board of Education have 
been Jewish as well. As in most of the United States, most bar- 
riers have fallen. There is little discrimination. Employment 
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appears free of anti-Jewish discrimination, but there is still a 
sense of distinction, though not outright discrimination, in 
upper-class social clubs. 

There are ten synagogues within these towns, which of- 
ten are joined for Jewish communal activities. Beth Israel 
Synagogue of Westport/Norwalk, Adat Torah Conservative 
Congregation, and Beit Chaverim Synagogue of Westport/ 
Norwalk use both towns in their name. Chabad has come to 
Westport and runs the only Jewish day camp in the towns. 
There is also a Congregation for Humanistic Judaism in West- 
port, in which God is not part of the service. Westport itself 
has a Conservative Synagogue, which is called The Conserva- 
tive Synagogue of Westport, and a Reform synagogue, Temple 
Israel, while neighboring Georgetown is the home of Temple 
Bnai Chaim. There is also a conservative congregation in Wil- 
ton, Adat Torah. 

The Federation provides all the usual services of a local 
federation including Family Services and a Home for the El- 
derly. In addition, it sponsors Kesher, a program for Jewish 
developmentally challenged adults, which meets to celebrate 
Jewish holidays with discussion, music and refreshments and 
Positive Directions (formerly Alcohol and Drug Council), 
which works with the local Jewish Family Service to offer a 
12-step program for Jews in recovery. It belies the myth that 
Jews don't have these problems. 

Many of the Jews are professionals. Some work locally 
and many commute to neighboring New York City as part of 
the seamless suburbs of New York in which the Jewish com- 
munity stretches from the City through Fairfield County and 


beyond. 
[Michael Berenbaum (2™4 ed.)] 


NORWAY, kingdom in N. Europe. Throughout the 17" and 
18 centuries, when Norway and *Denmark were united, most 
general regulations concerning the Jews of Denmark also ap- 
plied in Norway. However, according to the Norwegian Legal 
Code promulgated by King Christian v in 1687 the Jews were 
barred from admission to Norway without a letter of safe-con- 
duct; without this, a Jew risked arrest, fines, and deportation. 
As a result of this measure the special regulations allowing free 
access to the so-called “Portuguese” Jews (issued by the Dan- 
ish crown in 1657, renewed in 1670, 1684, and 1750) were not 
consistently adhered to by the Norwegian authorities. An inci- 
dent which took place in 1734 became notorious: three Dutch 
“Portuguese” Jews were arrested on their arrival in the country 
and spent two months in prison. In the 17" and 18" centuries, 
few Jews stayed in Norway, usually only temporarily, though 
some Jews in other countries had business connections there, 
such as Manuel Teixeira from Hamburg who was co-owner of 
some Norwegian mines. In 1814 Norway became free of the 
union with Denmark and a Norwegian constitution was pro- 
duced. Despite the liberal tenor of the Norwegian constitution 
of 1814, Article Two — stating that Lutheran Protestantism is 
the official state religion in which all Lutheran children must 
be brought up - confirmed the exclusion of Jews and Jesuits 
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from Norway; this was strictly enforced. A new union was im- 
mediately formed with Sweden. At first this did not interfere 
with Norwegian politics, but from 1884 the Swedes decided 
to take an active part in Norway’s foreign affairs. This union 
lasted until 1905. In 1817 a shipwrecked Jew was thrown into 
jail and then deported. In the 1830s, however, a more liberal 
spirit gradually emerged. The government issued letters of 
safe conduct from time to time; one was given to Heinrich 
*Heine’s uncle, Solomon * Heine, who was instrumental in the 
granting of a loan to the Norwegian state by the Copenhagen 
banking house of Hambro and Son. In 1844 the Ministry of 
Justice confirmed the free immigration rights of “Portuguese” 
Jews. The repeal of the ban on Jewish settlement was largely 
the result of the efforts of writer Henrik *Wergeland. In 1839 
he submitted his first proposal to the Storting, the Norwegian 
parliament, accompanying his proposal with a lengthy memo- 
randum and publishing his essay on the Jewish question, In- 
dlaeg i Jodensagen (1841). This was followed by numerous ar- 
ticles in the press, several of them by Wergeland himself. In 
1842 a committee on the constitution dealing with the problem 
made a notable proposal in which it was stated that the right 
to free immigration was an international one. The motion to 
give the Jews free access received a simple majority, i-e., more 
than 50% of the vote, in 1842, 1845, and 1848, but did not ob- 
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tain the requisite two-thirds majority until 1851. In that year 
93 votes were cast in favor of admitting the Jews with full civil 
rights, with ten votes against. 


The First Communities 

‘The first Jew settled in the country in 1852 and for many years 
he remained the only representative of his faith; in 1875 only 
25 Jews had their permanent residence in Norway. After 1880 
immigration increased considerably, and Eastern European 
Jews gradually became most numerous. In 1890 there were 214 
Jews in Norway; ten years later there were 642, most of them 
in *Oslo, the capital, and in Trondheim. The oldest commu- 
nities, called “The Mosaic Congregation” (Det Mosaiske Tros- 
samfund), were founded in Oslo in 1892 and in Trondheim 
in 1905; both congregations are still in existence. (See Map: 
Jews in Norway). Land for a cemetery was bought in Oslo as 
early as 1869, and the first burial took place in 1885. For some 
years there were as many as four congregations in the capital, 
but only two continued to exist for any length of time. In the 
1920s and 1930s, a Jewish orphanage and home for the aged 
was founded. The census of 1920 recorded 1,457 Jews, of whom 
852 lived in the capital. This was the highest number of Jews 
recorded prior to World War 11. In 1930 there were 1,359 Jews 
in Norway, with 749 resident in Oslo. 

In the years before and during World War 1, young peo- 
ple’s associations, women’s groups, Zionist associations and 
charitable societies were established in Oslo and Trondheim. 
In the 1930s there were several Jewish theater societies, a choir 
and other cultural societies, a Norwegian Jewish Youth Society 
(JUF) that expanded into a Scandinavian Jewish Youth Society 
(sJUF) as well as an academic society. Two Jewish periodicals 
were published, Israelitten from 1911 to 1927 and Hatikwoh 
from 1929 to 1938. The two synagogue buildings in Oslo and 
Trondheim, both still in use today, were consecrated in 1920 
and 1925 respectively. The second synagogue in Oslo, dedi- 
cated in 1921, has not been in use since World War 11. (This 
building was converted into a Jewish museum that opened to 
the public in 2006.) For many years most Norwegian Jews en- 
gaged in trade; gradually they also moved into industry and 
some entered the professions. Between 1930 and 1940 immi- 
gration was comparatively slight. 

It is possible to trace the rise of antisemitism in the Nor- 
wegian press during World War 1 and preceding World War 11. 
In the 1930s anti-Jewish race theories were advocated by the 
Norwegian police, politicians, and press. 


Holocaust Period 

In 1941-42 the Jewish population of Norway consisted of ap- 
proximately 1,000 households, numbering a total of 2,173 in- 
dividuals living mainly in Oslo and Trondheim, but also thinly 
spread out in other parts of the country. Among these indi- 
viduals 530 were Jewish refugees from the European continent 
and were not Norwegian citizens. About 1,800 were registered 
in the various communities. The number of Jewish refugees 
was relatively low, Norway being even more restrictive than 
Denmark and Sweden in the admission of Jewish refugees. 
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The Jews of Norway were hard-hit during the German 
occupation in World War 11 (April 1940-May 1945). Already 
in October 1940 Jews were prohibited to engage in academic 
and other professions. In some regions the actual persecu- 
tion of the Jews began in 1941, but only in the fall of 1942 did 
it become countrywide. In two raids, on October 25 for all 
men over 16 and on November 25 for women and children, 
767 Jews were seized and shipped via Stettin to *Auschwitz. 
About 930 Jewish inhabitants succeeded in fleeing to Sweden, 
while about 60 others were interned in Norway proper. A very 
small number of Jews managed to remain in hiding, in hos- 
pitals, sanatoria or in the Jewish old-age home. Quite a large 
percentage of Norwegian Jewish men who had managed to 
escape joined the Norwegian army encampments in Sweden 
or England and fought with the allied forces throughout the 
war. Victims of the war, 60% of whom were men (two-thirds of 
whom were citizens of Norway), totaled 758. Twenty persons 
perished either through acts of war or were shot in Norway. 
Of those deported 740 were murdered in extermination camps 
and only 29 survived. The Germans inflicted heavy damage 
on the synagogue in Trondheim, and planned to obliterate the 
Jewish cemetery there. The physical persecution of the Jews 
by the Germans was facilitated by orders given by *Quisling’s 
government for the forced registration of all Jews (June 1942) 
and the confiscation of all Jewish property (October 1942). 
The final arrest was carried out by Norwegian police officers 
carrying out orders issued by the Nazis. The bishops of Nor- 
way sent a protest letter on Nov. 11, 1942 to Quisling. It was 
also signed by the other Protestant churches of Norway. The 
letter, in denunciation of the illegal acts, states: “God does 
not differentiate among people... Since the Lutheran religion 
is the state religion, the state cannot enact any law or decree 
which is in conflict with the Christian faith or the Church's 
confession.” The letter was read from the pulpit on Dec. 6 and 
13, 1942 and was quoted in the 1943 New Year message. Many 
Norwegians, with the guidance of the Underground move- 
ment, did their utmost to help Jews escape to Sweden, often 
at the risk of their own lives. 


[Leni Yahil / Lynn Claire Feinberg (2"¢ ed.)] 


1945-1970 
Most of the survivors of the Holocaust returned to Norway 
from Sweden after the war. Owing to the liquidation of Jew- 
ish property during wwi1, most returned to homes that were 
emptied of all contents or valuables or homes occupied by 
Norwegians. The same was true of formerly Jewish-owned 
businesses. Miraculously, one of the synagogues in Oslo, in- 
cluding its Torah scrolls and contents, was untouched. The 
building had been used to store Nazi literature and property 
from Jewish homes that the Nazis had confiscated. 

The Norwegian government was eager to demonstrate 
the sympathy of the Norwegian people toward the suffering 
Jewish people. About 400 Jewish pps came to Norway in 1947, 
but many left a while later for North America or Israel. With 
the abolition of the pp camps in Germany in the 1950s, Nor- 
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inally captured in Palestine by King Tigranes during the years 
83-69 B.C.E. from the city of Ernandi and resettled them in 
Ardashir. Another Armenian historian, Faustus of Byzantium, 
relates that the Persian king Shapur 11 (310-380 c.E.) deported 
a large number of Armenians to the provinces of Iran, among 
them 9,000 Jewish families from Ardashir. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Faustus von Byzanz, Geschichte Armeniens, 
ed. by M. Lauer (1879), 137ff.; Moses of Chorene, Histoire d’Arménie, 
ed. by P.E. Le Vaillant de Florival, 3 (1841), 80ff.; Baron, Social, 2 
(19527), 204, 404-5. 

[Isaiah Gafni] 


°“ARDAVAN, the name of five Parthian kings. The Ardavan 
mentioned in the Talmud is apparently Ardavan v, last of the 
Arsacid dynasty, who reigned from c. 213-26 C.E. He was de- 
feated by Ardashir 1, the founder of the Sassanid dynasty. The 
sparse talmudic references to Ardavan indicate that he was 
well-disposed toward the Jews. On hearing of his death, Rav 
exclaimed, “The bond has been sundered” (Av. Zar. 10b-11a). 
A king called Ardavan is mentioned in the Jerusalem Talmud 
(Ty, Pe’ah 1:1, 15d). He sent a valuable gift to “Rabbenu ha- 
Kadosh” (“our holy rabbi,’ the usual designation for *Judah 
ha-Nasi), and asked for a gift of similar value in return. The lat- 
ter sent him a mezuzah which Ardavan returned, complaining 
that it could not be compared in value with the costly gift that 
he had sent. The rabbi replied, “You have sent me a gift which 
I am required to guard, whereas my gift will guard you.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Graetz, Gesch, 4 (1908*), 257 (calls him Arta- 
ban 111); Dubnow, Divrei, 3 (1958°), 90 (calls him Artaban rv). Num- 
bering uncertain - see U. Kahrstedt, Artabanos 111 und seine Erben 
(1950), 11 n. 1; Neusner, Babylonia, 1 (1965), 85. 


[Moshe Beer] 


ARDIT, family of Sephardi rabbis, scholars, and philanthro- 
pists originating from Catalonia. After the expulsion from 
Spain a branch of the family settled in Salonika where it re- 
mained until the end of the 17" century when Abraham Ar- 
dit (d. 1729) moved to Smyrna. Among its notable members 
were (1) HAYYIM ABRAHAM BEN ISAAC (1735-1770), rabbi 
and exegete whose sermons and comments on Maimonides’ 
Mishneh Torah appear in an appendage to Ephraim Ardit’s 
Matteh Efrayim (Salonika, 1791). (2) HAYYIM MOSES ISAAC 
(1740-1800), scholar and philanthropist of Smyrna who fi- 
nanced the publication of the Matteh Efrayim. (3) IsAAC BEN 
SOLOMON (d. 1812), of Smyrna, author of a volume of ser- 
mons and a commentary on tractate Arakhin, Yekar ha-Er- 
ekh (Salonika, 1823). (4) One of Isaac’s sons HAYYIM MOSES 
(d. 1846) was eulogized by Hayyim Palaggi and the other, 
Raphael Solomon (early 19" century), completed his father’s 
book under the title Pahot Sheva Arakhin (in: Yekar ha-Er- 
ekh). He published a commentary, Shem Shelomo (in Yekar 
ha-Erekh), which includes responsa, sermons, critical notes, 
and eulogies. (5) JoSsHUA SOLOMON BEN JACOB NISSIM 
(d. 1876), rabbi of Smyrna and author of a book of sermons, 
Ish Mevin (Smyrna, 1894), and of a methodology on tractate 
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Ketubbot, Hina ve-Hisda (3 vols.; Smyrna, 1864). (6) SOLOMON 
B. JACOB (mid-18" century) wrote two commentaries which 
were appended to various works by R. Meir Bakayam of Sa- 
lonika: Divrei Shelomo (1747), a critical commentary on the 
aggadah; Lehem Shelomo (1748), on Kabbalah. (7) RAPHAEL 
BEN SOLOMON (early 19" century), author of Marpeh Lashon 
(Salonika, 1826), a critical commentary to the Mishneh Torah 
of Maimonides and on tractate Shevuot. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Joseph David ha-Kohen, Yikra de-Shikhvi 
(1774), nos. 6, 48, 62; H.J.D. Azulai, Hayyim Shaal (1886), no. 72; 
Luncz, in: Yerushalayim, 4 (1892), 106; S. Hazzan, Ha-Maalot li- 
Shelomo (1894), 49b, no. 65, 61b, no. 18, 67b, no. 97; A. Freimann 
(ed.), Inyanei Shabbetai Zevi (1912), 141, no. 10, 147, nos. 158 and 160, 
148, no. 161; B. Wachstein, Mafteah ha-Hespedim, 1 (1922), 50, 61, 63; 
2 (1927), 15; 3 (1930), index viii; 4 (1932), index 5-6. 


[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


ARDIT, EPHRAIM BEN ABRAHAM (1700-1767), rabbi 
and preacher. He first engaged in business in his native 
Smyrna, but later studied there in the yeshivot, and was af- 
terward appointed rabbi of Smyrna. He left manuscripts of 
glosses on the Talmud written by Spanish scholars; among 
them R. Jonah b. Abraham Gerondi’s Aliyyot on Bava Batra 
which appeared in Shitah Mekubbezet (Salonika, 1791). These 
glosses were found by Ardit’s grandson Isaac, author of Shaar 
ha-Melekh. Ephraim’s family published Matteh Efrayim (1791), 
an anthology of his glosses and dialectic commentaries on 
Maimonides’ halakhic writings, responsa, and sermons for the 
Sabbaths before the Day of Atonement, Passover, and Purim. 
A collection of Ephraim’s homilies was extant in manuscript 
at Smyrna until World War 1. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Nufiez Belmonte, in: Bezalel Ashkenazi, 
Shitah Mekubbezet al Massekhet Bava Batra (Leghorn, 1774), introd.; 
Rosanes, Togarmah, 4 (1935), 289-90; A. Galante, Histoire des Juifs 


Mianatoltes 1997) 54: [Yehoshua Horowitz] 


ARDITI, ALBERT JUDAH (1891-1942), Greek socialist 
leader. Arditi, who was born in Salonika, was a paper mer- 
chant. He devoted his life to the Salonika socialist movement, 
the Salonikan Federation (the Socialist Labor Federation of 
Salonika), of which he was one of the founders in late spring 
1909. He organized the city’s trade union movement, contrib- 
uted to the labor newspaper La Solidaredad Obradera, later 
called Avanti, and became its editor. He pulled the movement 
together when liberal criticism from Joseph *Nehama and for- 
mer students of the Alliance Israélite Universelle within the 
Federation almost fragmented the movement. When move- 
ment leader Avraham *Ben-Aroya was exiled in 1912, Arditi 
filled in as editor-in-chief of Avanti. He was one of the Feder- 
ation’s foremost leaders, but yet a simple activist and devoted 
Socialist. In December 1912, after Salonika was captured by 
Greece, Arditi was sentenced to three years’ imprisonment 
for insulting the Greek king in one of his newspaper's articles. 
In opposition to the collaboration of the Federation with the 
royalist conservative political establishment, Arditi, together 
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way accepted several scores of “hardcore” cases. By the mid- 
1950s the Jewish population reached close to 1,000 souls, of 
whom over 700 resided in Oslo, about 150 in Trondheim, and 
the rest were scattered throughout the country. 

The communities in Oslo and Trondheim were reconsti- 
tuted: Orthodox services were conducted in the synagogues; 
a home for the aged that had been in use before the war con- 
tinued to exist for a few years after the war in Oslo; social 
work, supported by the American Jewish *Joint Distribution 
Committee and the Conference on Jewish Material *Claims, 
was expanded; a *B’nai B'rith lodge was established in Oslo 
in 1952; a community center was opened in Oslo in 1960; the 
small community participated in all activities in support of 
Israel. Rabbi Zalman Aronzon was rabbi of Oslo from 1949 
to 1958 and was head of the community’s religious instruc- 
tion. Rabbi Aronzon introduced a bat mitzvah ceremony for 
girls at the end of their religious instruction. At this time ap- 
proximately 80 school-age children received regular religious 
instruction in Oslo and Trondheim; In addition to weekly re- 
ligious instruction, many children also attended Bnei Akiva, 
a Zionist youth organization arranging gatherings of a more 
social nature and summer camps with children from the other 
Scandinavian countries as well as trips to Israel. During the 
1950s and 1960s the Norwegian government, the Church, and 
all political parties were actively engaged in eradicating an- 
tisemitism. Pro-Israel sentiment was very strong and found 
expression in many actions. 


[Chaim Yahil / Lynn Claire Feinberg (2"4 ed.)] 


1970-2005 

POPULATION. ‘The total number of Jews in Norway in 1981 
was estimated at 1,100 (0.027% of the total population). In 
1992 the number of Jews in Norway was about 1,300-1,400, 
of which 200-300 were Israelis. More than 1,000 people (in- 
cluding children) were members of the Jewish congregations 
in the two Jewish communities in Norway: about 900 in Oslo 
and 135 in Trondheim. This number remained relatively stable 
throughout the 1990s. There has been a distinct aging process 
throughout the period with a high percentage of community 
members older than 65, which explains why there has been 
a relatively high rate of deaths in proportion to births since 
the wwIl. 

Over the years, a small but steady stream of Norwegians 
have converted to Judaism. There is general tendency among 
younger members to study and live in places abroad such as 
Israel, where there are more Jews, and not to return. The num- 
ber of members of the Oslo Jewish community has tradition- 
ally stabilized around the 900 mark but in 2004 there were 
only about 800 members and in Trondheim only about 100 
members. Quite a large percentage of Norwegian-born com- 
munity members have spouses who are non-Jewish or who 
have converted. Due to many marriages among Scandinavian 
Jews, several community members were born in Sweden, Den- 
mark, or Finland. There are also several members who come 
from other countries. 
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COMMUNITY. During the late 1970s and 1980s the Jewish 
community's activities expanded in Oslo. Starting in the 1970s 
there was a gradual increase in Norwegian school children 
and other groups visiting the synagogues and learning about 
Judaism and the fate of the Jews during World War 11. Several 
seminars on Jewish subjects were arranged at the universities 
of Oslo and Trondheim with Jewish and non-Jewish lectur- 
ers. In 1976 Kai Feinberg (1921-1995) became the head of the 
community, succeeding Harry M. Koritzinsky (1900-1989), 
who had held this post since 1946. In September 1980 Michael 
*Melchior (1954- ), son of Rabbi Bent Melchior, chief rabbi 
of Denmark, was inaugurated as rabbi in Oslo by his father 
after completing his rabbinical studies in Israel. Among those 
present were representatives of the Lutheran and Catholic 
Churches, universities, and state and municipal authorities. 
The community had existed without a rabbi for most of the 
years following World War 11. 

In Trondheim religious school instruction recommenced 
after a break of some years owing to the lack of Jewish children 
aged 8-13. The community, which celebrated its 75> anniver- 
sary in May 1980, had no cantor, and services and religious 
education were conducted by the community leader. 

Moshe Dayan, when foreign minister of Israel, visited 
Oslo in May 1978, as did his successor Yitzhak Shamir in 
November 1980. The Jewish community arranged a dinner in 
the community center for Prime Minister Menahem Begin 
when he received the Nobel Peace Prize in Oslo in 1978. 

With Rabbi Michael Melchior the Oslo community 
experienced a renaissance. Melchior helped make Judaism 
more visible to the Norwegian public at large and was often 
cited in newspapers and appeared on national Tv. One of 
his first accomplishments was to open the Jewish kindergar- 
ten in Oslo in 1981. The kindergarten received some financial 
support from the city and soon became an important entry 
point for Jewish children and their parents into active par- 
ticipation in community life. In 2005 the kindergarten cele- 
brated its 25 anniversary. In collaboration with the synagogue 
cantor, an Israeli, a children’s choir was formed and many new 
melodies were introduced at the Sabbath morning services 
encouraging greater participation. Services were followed 
by a kiddush, with refreshments in the community center, also 
a novelty at this time. This event has since become the weekly 
meeting place for community members and guests. Asa result 
of Melchior’s involvement in the community the frequency 
of people participating in the Sabbath morning service in 
Oslo increased. Other services apart from Rosh Ha-Shanah 
and Yom Kippur were not as well attended. In Trondheim 
the membership was too small to arrange morning services 
on Saturday. Services were usually held on Friday afternoons, 
on Rosh ha-Shanah, Yom Kippur, and some of the other 
festivals. For many years the service was conducted by the 
community chairman and superintendent Jacob Kommisar 
(1922-1995). In recent years the Trondheim community has 
started holding Friday evening services every two weeks, 
conducted by one of the community members, often in con- 
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junction with a communal meal. This is in addition to High 
Holiday services. 

With Rabbi Melchior, religious school education was 
greatly improved; in Oslo in the 1990s the religious after- 
noon school was taught by the cantor and some community 
members. There were about 70 pupils in Oslo in the 1990s 
aged 7-16, and this figure has remained quite stable since. 
For a number of years, a young member of the Oslo commu- 
nity visited Trondheim every two or three weeks to teach. In 
recent years several of the teachers at the Trondheim weekly 
religious school have been recruited from Jewish youth born 
and raised in Oslo and currently studying at the University of 
Trondheim. Trondheim also offers weekly religious education 
for pre-school children. 

Beginning in the 1980s, in addition to the ordinary reli- 
gious school lessons, weekend gatherings (also for the children 
in the kindergarten) have been arranged once or twice a year 
in the community vacation home 12 miles (20 km) from Oslo. 
At regular intervals the community invites children and their 
parents to spend a weekend at a hotel some 50 miles (80 km) 
from Oslo and celebrate a full Sabbath. Community mem- 
bers from Trondheim have also participated in these events. 
The annual summer camps have also been attended by Jewish 
children from other places in Norway. Bnei Akiva continues 
to engage members from the ages of 7-18 with weekly gather- 
ings, inter-Scandinavian activities, and trips to Israel. 

Twenty apartments for the elderly, partly subsidized by 
the city of Oslo, were built alongside the synagogue and inau- 
gurated in 1988. A new wing was later added to this building, 
providing a place for elderly Jews who are too poor to take 
care of themselves. 

The Jodisk Menighetsblad, the Jewish community jour- 
nal, edited by Oskar Mendelsohn, 1976-1991, was succeeded 
in 1992 by a new publication, Hatikwa, which is issued four 
times a year. 

In June 1992 the Oslo Jewish community marked its cen- 
tenary with various celebrations, seminars and public lectures, 
while the religious school arranged a walk to and over the 
Swedish border along one of the fall 1942 escape routes. There 
was also an exhibition showing the religious holidays and a 
survey of important events from the past 100 years, which at- 
tracted more than 5,000 schoolchildren, and for which a spe- 
cial publication was printed. Jewish children published a paper 
about Jews in Norway which was distributed to schools. The 
community published a 230-page jubilee book. 

The jubilee, held on June 14, started with a ceremony 
in the Jewish cemetery at the memorial for Jewish victims 
of World War 11. This was followed by a festive service in the 
synagogue in the presence of Norwegian authorities and repre- 
sentatives of the other Scandinavian Jewish communities that 
was broadcast on Norwegian television. Rabbi Michael Mel- 
chior spoke and the cantor, the synagogue choir, and Cantor 
Joseph Malovany of New York conducted the service. There 
was also a festive concert at which the Norwegian king and 
queen were present. Rabbi Melchior was honored in 1993 with 
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the Bridgebuilder Prize by the joint council of the Norwegian 
Church academies. He was granted this award for his signifi- 
cant efforts toward creating a dialogue and building bridges 
between people of different groups and backgrounds with the 
aim of counteracting the influence of hatemongers. 

In Norway kosher slaughter was made illegal in the 1930s. 
The community has therefore had to import kosher meat ever 
since. In 1986 the first shop to sell frozen kosher meat and vari- 
ous kosher food products was opened; until then kosher meat 
had been sold at appointed times in the community center. 

Since 1991 kosher meat has been imported from the U.S. 
and other kosher foods from Denmark and Israel. In more re- 
cent years kosher goods have been imported from Israel and 
European countries. The import of kosher meat and especially 
chicken is regularly an issue of concern, due to Norway’s strict 
regulations on the import of agricultural products. The com- 
munity rabbi has given several Norwegian food products a 
kosher certificate. The community regularly provides an up- 
dated list of kosher products obtainable in Norway. 

For a few years starting in 1988, the Oslo community’s 
leadership was divided between the head of the board (ad- 
ministration) and the superintendent of religious affairs. In 
2005 Anne Sender was elected the first woman to head the 
community. Rabbi Michael Melchior, who settled in Israel in 
1986, remained the religious leader of the community, spend- 
ing about four months a year in Oslo until 1999. Since then 
he has been the chief rabbi of Norway. From 1999 to 2003 the 
community hired Rabbi Jason Rappoport from England and 
in 2003 he was replaced by Rabbi Jitzhak Rapoport from Swe- 
den. Over the years the community has had several Israeli can- 
tors serving for an average of two or three years doing service 
abroad. Services are also conducted by a young Danish Jew 
who has settled in Oslo and occasionally by local young men 
from the community. 


Antisemitism and Anti-Zionism 

There was more evidence of antisemitism during the 1970s and 
after than in the first decades after World War 11, often taking 
the form of increased anti-Zionism. In January 1979 the syna- 
gogue in Oslo was vandalized with swastikas and anti-Jewish 
slogans in Norwegian and German (Juden raus!). The police 
did not succeed in finding the perpetrators. In autumn 1977 
the country’s bishops urged a clear and fearless attitude against 
all forms of antisemitism and aggressive anti-Zionism. 

In the 1980s there were numerous articles in the press 
relating to Israel. Anti-Zionism was on the increase, primar- 
ily among political leftists. Pro-Palestinian attitudes, however, 
were also reflected in youth organizations of the Labor Party 
and some of the center parties as well as in some trade unions. 
On the other hand, there were many pro-Israeli articles. In the 
1990s there was a tendency to connect anti-Israel and anti- 
Zionist sentiments with antisemitic statements. The Norwe- 
gian press has been increasingly critical of the policy of the 
State of Israel and many journalists have shown growing sym- 
pathy for and bias towards the Palestinians. Many Norwegian 
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Jews have in later years experienced an increase in antisemitic 
tendencies, in the guise of anti-Zionist or anti-Israel views. On 
several occasions newspaper headlines and caricatures have 
described the Israelis as Jewish aggressors in the Nazi mold. 
In 2003 the Norwegian head of the Labor Union urged Nor- 
wegian shops to stop buying goods from Israel. Several threats 
have been directed at the Jewish communities. 


Renewed Interest in the Holocaust 

With a new generation of historians in the 1970s, renewed 
interest in the Jews and their World War 11 fate started to 
emerge. At this time there was a focus on the emergence of 
Norwegian neo-Nazi youth gangs and ways of taking preven- 
tive measures. Many concentration camp survivors began to 
tell their stories for the first time. “This Concerns You,’ an ac- 
count from Auschwitz by Herman Sachnowitz, a Norwegian 
Jew, was published in 1976 and sold more than 160,000 cop- 
ies in Norwegian. This was the first of several such accounts 
written by Norwegian Jewish survivors. In 1978 the television 
series Holocaust led to a whole series of questions related to 
the fate of the Jews of Norway during the war. Another series 
about how people were helped to flee to Sweden, among them 
the nation’s Jews, was also aired. One of the questions raised 
was why persecution of the Jews had received such scant at- 
tention in the teaching of history, another related to the com- 
plicity of the Church throughout the ages. The Holocaust se- 
ries was succeeded by many information programs on radio 
and television about events and persecution during the war, 
including interviews of several of the Norwegian Jewish sur- 
vivors. Interest was revived in the diary of Anne *Frank. In 
March 1978 three of the people most active in the resistance 
movement during the war in helping to rescue Jews were in- 
vited by the Jewish community in Oslo to spend a week in 
Israel and to plant a tree in the Avenue of the Righteous on 
Har ha-Zikkaron. Several other people who helped Jews dur- 
ing the war have over the years been honored as Righteous 
Among the Nations by Yad Vashem. 

In 1992 the Hvite Busser organization (“White Buses”) 
was formed by Norwegian concentration camp survivors. 
Their aim has been to arrange field trips to Auschwitz for teen- 
age schoolchildren in order to teach about antisemitism and 
the Holocaust. Accompanying the groups is a first-hand wit- 
ness, a Norwegian who survived a concentration camp, and a 
few of the witnesses are also Jewish. At the 50" anniversary of 
the end of World War 11 in 1995, several television programs 
and films appeared showing interviews with Jewish and non- 
Jewish Norwegian concentration camp survivors and mem- 
bers of the resistance. There were also several books written 
by Norwegians depicting the fate of the Jews and putting the 
role of the Norwegians during ww 11 in a new light. With the 
passing of the legislated time period, recently released archive 
material from the war years was now made available and fresh 
pages could be written in the nation’s history books. 

As a result of the focus on Jewish property confiscated 
by the Nazis during World War 11 in the Western world, re- 
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newed attention was also directed to the fate of the Norwe- 
gian Jewish population during the war and their property. In 
1996 the Norwegian government formed a committee whose 
purpose was to ascertain what happened to Jewish property 
during World War 11 so as to determine how and to what ex- 
tent seized assets/property had been restored after the war, and 
their value. As a result the Norwegian government decided 
to pay 450,000,000 NOK in restitution. One part was paid as 
individual compensations to Jewish individuals who had lost 
one or more relatives in the Shoah and who had been resident 
in Norway prior to the war. The rest was to be given as col- 
lective compensation to the Jewish communities in Oslo and 
Trondheim. However, in agreement with the Norwegian state 
some of these funds were to be put aside as the foundation 
for what has become the Center for Holocaust and Minorities 
Studies in Norway, a research center and Holocaust museum 
housed at Villa Grande, the house Vidkun *Quisling used as 
his home and headquarters during World War 11. The Jewish 
communities also decided to set apart a sum to establish the 
Fund for Support of Jewish Institutions or Projects outside 
Norway. The remainder of the restitution money was used to 
restore the community centers and synagogues in Trondheim 
and Oslo. Because of the ongoing work that led to the Norwe- 
gian restitution, the World Jewish Congress chose to hold its 
executive meeting in Oslo in November 1996. 

As a result of extensive work done by Norwegian Jews 
and Christians in the former Soviet Union, the Hjelp Jodene 
Hjem (ju, Help the Jews Home) organization was founded 
in 1990 to coordinate all Norwegian contributions to help for- 
mer Soviet Jews immigrate to Israel. It is a joint venture of a 
number of Christian organizations in Norway and the Jew- 
ish Community of Oslo. HJH also provides information about 
antisemitism and its consequences. In recent years most of 
the money collected has been used to support humanitarian 
projects in Israel. 

Since the 1970s Norwegian society has become more 
multicultural. New immigrants have arrived from many parts 
of the world, among them many Israelis, bringing their reli- 
gion and culture with them. The Protestant Norwegian State 
Church had a tradition of being very homogeneous, the Jews 
having been one of the very first non-Christian religious mi- 
norities in the country. There was now a need to find ways to 
cope with a new multicultural reality. In 1990 Oslo hosted a 
conference called “The Anatomy of Hate: Resolving Conflict 
through Dialogue and Democracy,’ which was convened by 
the Foundation and the Norwegian Nobel Committee. For- 
mer political prisoners and statesmen, writers and scholars 
from 30 countries - among them Vaclav Havel, Nelson Man- 
dela, Francois Mitterrand, and Jimmy Carter - discussed 
ways of living with ethnic and national conflict and manag- 
ing regional tensions through dialogue. This conference was 
followed by a series of religious dialogues. The first was held 
in 1991, called “Common Ethics in a Multicultural Norway.’ 
Several smaller and larger interfaith groups followed through- 
out the country. 
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From 1991 to 1993 representatives of the Norwegian gov- 
ernment were engaged in an ongoing project called “Norway 
as a Multicultural Society Aiming at Acquiring Knowledge 
about the Different Minorities’ Special Needs.” 

The Council for Religious and Life Stance Communities 
in Norway was established on May 30, 1996. The main task of 
the council is to promote mutual respect and understanding 
between various religious and humanistic communities. The 
Council seeks to prevent differences in belief from being used 
as a basis for prejudice and xenophobia and has received gov- 
ernment support for its work since 1998. Representatives from 
12 different religious and life stance communities meet regu- 
larly to discuss and find resolutions to issues that involve prob- 
lems arising in the interaction between religious and life stance 
traditions and Norwegian society at large. Several conferences 
and dialogue projects have been initiated by this council. 

In 1997 the Norwegian government introduced a new 
subject into the schools: Christianity, Religion and Life 
Stance — a subject meant to teach different religions against 
a backdrop of Christian values and religious beliefs. Previ- 
ously children belonging to religions other than Christian- 
ity could be exempt from religious education in school, but 
now all schoolchildren regardless of their faith were required 
to learn religion in this way. The various minority religious 
communities and the humanists lodged strong protests. This 
was one of the first issues to be dealt with by the Council for 
Religious and Life Stance Communities in Norway. The strong 
protest brought about minor alterations in the curriculum 
and a more lenient approach towards parents who wished to 
avoid sending their children to these classes. However, de- 
spite the negative response to this subject, the effect has also 
been that all Norwegian schoolchildren regularly learn about 
Judaism throughout their school years. This has also resulted 
in a great increase in the number of schoolchildren visiting 
the synagogues and students contacting the communities for 
information. There has also been a greater demand to make 
Jews more visible in society at large. 

In 1998 Norway ratified the Council of Europe's conven- 
tion on acknowledging national minorities. As a result Nor- 
wegian Jews were granted the status of a national minority 
together with several other ethnic minority groups such as 
Roma (gypsies) and similar groups that have lived in Norway 
for more than 100 years. Under the new legislation, the Nor- 
wegian government is obliged to help its national minorities 
express, sustain, and develop their individual identities, cul- 
tures, and languages. As a result, the two Jewish communi- 
ties have received government funds for the establishment of 
Jewish museums. In 1997 a Jewish museum was established 
in Trondheim and officially opened on May 12, 1997. In 2003 
the Oslo Municipality agreed to accept plans to build a Jew- 
ish museum in Oslo. This museum was planned to open in 
2007 in a building that used to serve as a second synagogue 
before World War 11. 

The Restitution Fund from the Norwegian government 
enabled a major restoration of the synagogue and community 
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buildings of Trondheim and Oslo. In Trondheim the newly re- 
stored community center, including a library and multimedia 
center, was opened in the fall of 2001. 

In September 2004 the Oslo Jewish community officially 
reopened its newly rebuilt community center and redeco- 
rated synagogue in the presence of prominent guests from 
the government. 


CULTURE. Many novels and short stories with Jewish motifs 
and other books on Jewish matters - including the Holocaust - 
were translated into Norwegian during the 1970s, among them 
works by Bellow, Heller, Kellerman, Malamud, Potok, Roth, 
and Wouk. In the late 1970s most of Isaac Bashevis Singer’s 
books were translated as were Eli Wiesel’s. In the 1980s and 
1990s several books by Amoz Oz and David Grossmann were 
published in Norwegian as were books by Yoram Kaniuk and 
in 2004 a book by Etgar Keret. 

The Norwegian-Jewish author Eva Scheer published 
several Jewish folklore collections of tales and stories, with 
books on 19'-century Jewish life in Lithuania following in 
the 1970s and 1980s. 

Among the many books on Zionism and Israel, The Right 
to Survive (1976), edited by Pater Hallvard Rieber-Mohn and 
Professor Leo Eitinger - “a book about Israel, Norway and an- 
tisemitism” - merits special mention. It includes articles by 
eleven Norwegians (two of them Jews). Lectures given at the 
university seminar in Oslo in 1976 ina series called “The Jews 
and Judaism,’ with the subtitle “From the Old Testament to 
the Middle-East Conflict,” were published in 1977. 

During the 1980s books by Norwegian Jews as well as 
books on Norwegian Jewry appeared, only some of which are 
mentioned here. Professor Leo Eitinger edited Human among 
Humans: A Book of Antisemitism and Hatred Against Strangers 
(1985), the lectures from the Nansen Committee hearing on 
antisemitism. An autobiography was published by Jo *Ben- 
kow; Mona Levin, a well-known author and cultural critic, 
wrote the biography of her father, the Norwegian Jewish pia- 
nist Robert Levin: Med livet i hendene (“My Life in My Hands,” 
1983). Robert Levin (1912-1996), a pianist and professor of pi- 
ano and interpretation, was one of Norway's most renowned 
musicians. The author of the two-volume History of the Jews 
in Norway during 300 Years (vol. 1, 1969; vol. 2, 1986; second 
edition, 1987), Oskar Mendelsohn, was awarded a knighthood, 
1* Class, of the Royal Saint Olav Order in 1989 for his work 
on the history of the Norwegian Jews and in 1993 he received 
the gold medal of the Royal Norwegian Society of Sciences 
and Arts, the oldest Norwegian society of science (founded 
1760), for his “comprehensive scientific work in the investiga- 
tion of the history of the Jewish minority in Norway.’ A con- 
cise popular edition of Mendelsohn’s work was published in 
1992. Mendelsohn died in 1993. 

The Holocaust was the subject of many Norwegian books 
and of several books translated into Norwegian during the 
1980s. A Norwegian, Jahn Otto Johansen, wrote Det hendte 
ogsa her (“It Also Happened Here”). In the 1980s came sev- 
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eral accounts of concentration camps by survivors still living 
in Norway: Ernest Arberle, written by Arvid Moller, Vi ma 
ikke glemme (“We Must Not Forget,’ 1980); Robert Savosnik 
with Hans Melien, Jeg ville ikke do (“I Did Not Want to Die,’ 
1986); Herman Kahan with Knut M. Hansson, Ilden og lyset 
(“The Fire and the Light,” 1988); Mendel Szanjfeld, with Si- 
mon Szajnfeld, Fortell hva som skjedde med oss; erindringer 
fra Holocaust (“Tell What Happened to Us; Memories From 
the Holocaust,’ 1993); Kai Feinberg with Arnt Stefansen, Fange 
nr 79108 vender tilbake (“Prisoner No. 79108 Returns,” 1995); 
Vera Komissar with Sverre M. Nyronning, “Pa tross av alt: Ju- 
lius Paltiel - norsk jode i Auschwitz (“Despite Everything: Ju- 
lius Paltiel - Norwegian Jew in Auschwitz,” 1995). Vera Kom- 
misar also wrote a book about Norwegian Jews who escaped 
to Sweden in 1942, Nddetid: norske joder pa flukt 1942 (“Time 
of Grace: Norwegian Jews on the Run 1942,” 1992). 

Kristian Ottosen, a Norwegian historian, wrote the ac- 
count of the deportation of Norwegian Jews during World 
War 11: I slik en natt (1994); Karoline Frogner, a Norwegian 
film producer, did the film and book Morketid: kvinners mote 
med nazismen (“Time of Darkness: Women’s Encounters with 
Nazism,” 1995). It records interviews with several women who 
survived the Ravensbrueck concentration camp, among them 
four Jews. 

During the late 1990s and early 2000s several books and 
chapters of books on Judaism were written in Norwegian for 
all school levels and at university level. As part of a series on 
religious texts from all religions, central Jewish religious texts 
were translated and published in Norwegian for the first time. 
Bente Kahan, a Norwegian Jewish actress and singer, has be- 
come known in Norway and Europe for her interpretations 
of Yiddish songs. 

In 2001, the Wergelands Barn (The Children of Werge- 
land) project was made to commemorate the 150 years since 
Jews were allowed into Norway in 1851. Brit Ormaasen and 
Oskar Kvasnes interviewed a number of Norwegian Jews who 
were alive before the war and collected photographs to depict 
Jewish life in Norway from the first immigration up until 1945. 
This work was made into an exhibition that has been shown 
all over Norway and in 2004-5 in the United States. In 2004 
two Norwegian film producers produced a film called Man- 
nen som elsket Haugesund (“The Man Who Loved Hauge- 
sund”), a story about Moritz Rabinowitz, a Norwegian Jew 
who lived in Haugesund and who was arrested and killed by 
the Nazis in 1941. 


Relations with Israel 

Norway voted for the establishment of a Jewish state in 1947, 
and Trygve Lie, as secretary-general of the United Nations, 
used all his diplomatic skill to remove obstacles to the adop- 
tion of the resolution. Diplomatic relations between Norway 
and Israel were soon established, first through nonresident 
ministers, and since 1961 on the level of resident ambassadors. 
At the United Nations, Norway frequently came out in support 
of Israel. The friendly relations found expression in great cel- 
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ebrations of Israel’s tenth anniversary and in official visits by 
prime ministers, foreign ministers and other public figures. 

The murder in 1973 of an Arab from Morocco living in 
Lillehammer temporarily created anti-Israel feelings in the 
Norwegian press and public. Strained relations developed be- 
tween Norway and Israel when some of the alleged perpetra- 
tors were arrested at the home of an Israeli attache. 

Israel’s right to exist within secure borders remained 
the basic foreign policy of Norway and the Norwegian del- 
egation withdrew from the Geneva Conference on racism in 
1978. Israeli policy on the West Bank has been criticized, but 
all demands for recognition of the PLo were rejected at this 
time because of the PLO Charter. Representatives of different 
parties in many cases spoke in favor of Israel, not least those 
of the Christian People’s Party, and Israel has many friends in 
Christian quarters. However, there is also a smaller Christian 
pro-Palestinian group. 

The group “With Israel for Peace,” consisting mostly of 
non-Jewish youth, including university students, was founded 
in 1976 for the purpose of disseminating information about 
Israel and to fight anti-Israel and anti-Zionist propaganda 
from the Norwegian left-wing. 

Cooperation between universities in Norway and Israel 
was strengthened through technical-scientific symposiums 
held in Trondheim and in Israel. The organization “Norwe- 
gian Friends of the Hebrew University” (reestablished in 1977) 
raised money for a Norwegian-Israeli research fund. Israeli 
artists held exhibitions and concerts in Norway, among them 
the Israel Philharmonic Orchestra. Trondheim and Petah Tik- 
vah became twin towns. 

Norway became the center of world attention during the 
1990s due to the negotiations that led to the Oslo Accords, a 
part of the Middle East peace process directly connected with 
Norway. Due to the close relationship that had developed over 
the years between the Norwegian and Israeli Labor parties, 
Norway already had a long-established connection with Israeli 
officials. During the 1990s Norway also established increasing 
contacts with the pLo through research projects in the area. 
Using Norwegian mediators, secret negotiations were con- 
ducted between representatives of the pLo and Israel at several 
locations in Norway. On August 20, 1993, in Oslo, an agree- 
ment in principle was signed regarding the establishment of an 
autonomous Palestinian state. In 1994 Yasser Arafat, Yitzhak 
Rabin, and Shimon Peres received the Nobel Peace Prize in 
Norway for this breakthrough. On September 28, 1995, the 
Oslo 11 agreement was signed, which was supposed to be the 
next step in the peace process. Over the years public opinion 
regarding Israel has changed from being very supportive to 
being more critical and more in favor of recognizing the Pal- 
estinian struggle. Increased hostility towards Israel and its 
policy continues to characterize the Norwegian press, left- 
wing intellectuals, and several politicians. 

[Oskar Mendelsohn / Lynn Claire Feinberg (2"4 ed.)] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.M. Koritzinsky, Jodernes historie i Norge 
(1927); O. Mendelsohn, Jodernes historie i Norge (1969). HOLOCAUST 
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NORWICH, county town of Norfolk, E. England. The me- 
dieval Jewish community is first mentioned in 1144, when 
the discovery of the body of a boy, William of Norwich, in 
a wood near the town gave rise to the first recorded *blood 
libel in Europe. Although this apparently had no immediate 
effect on the community, there were attacks by citizens on 
the Jews in the 1230s, the one in 1234 following an accusa- 
tion that the Jews had kidnapped and circumcised a Chris- 
tian child. The descendants of *Jurnet of Norwich, who were 
financiers, patrons of learning, and scholars, dominated the 
community from 1160 to 1260: the lower part of their stone 
house still stands in King Street (as part of the “Music House”). 
The 13'*-century community (numbering about 100 to 150) 
seems, from the considerable documentary evidence surviv- 
ing, mainly to have consisted of financiers who lent to local 
traders and the rural gentry and villagers. The community suf- 
fered from the “coin-clipping” charges of 1279 and the execu- 
tion for blasphemy of the local magnate, Abraham fil’ Deulec- 
resse; by the time of the general expulsion from England in 
1290, it numbered only 50 souls. The poems of *Meir b. Eli- 
jah of Norwich (c. 1244) have survived, mainly in a Vatican 
manuscript. 

Individual Jews settled in Norwich in the first half of 
the 18 century and there was an organized community by 
1754 when a quarrel in the synagogue attracted much atten- 
tion in the press. Continuous communal activity dates from 
the purchase of a burial ground in 1813 and the opening of a 
new synagogue in 1828. Local 19'*-century families included 
those of Samuel (father of the first Lord *Mancroft), Haldin- 
stein, and Soman (founder of the Norwich Argus newspaper). 
The community was especially known for shoe manufacture, 
antique dealing, and the press and printing. The synagogue, 
which was destroyed by bombing in World War 11, was re- 
built in 1948; the community’s numbers remained between 
100 and 200 (1% of the total population) through most of the 
20' century. The 2001 British census found a total of 239 de- 
clared Jews in Norwich. The town had an Orthodox and a 
Reform synagogue. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: V.D. Lipman, Jews of Medieval Norwich 
(1967); C. Roth, Rise of Provincial Jewry (1950), 85-87; Roth, Eng- 
land, index; Roth, Mag Bibl, 92, 93, 170; H. Levine, Norwich Hebrew 
Congregation 1840-1960; Jackson’s Oxford Journal (June 8, 1756). ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Brown, “The Jews of Norfolk and Suffolk Be- 
fore 1840,” in: JHSET, 32 (1990-92), 219-36. 


[Vivian David Lipman] 


NORZI, Italian family whose name derives from the Umbrian 
city of Norcia (where Jews were living from the third century 
C.E.). The more common forms of the name are de Nursia, da 
Norcia, da Norsa, Norsa, Norzi. A certain NATHAN (d. 1369) is 
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considered the founder of the family. Many documents attest 
to the presence of members of the family in Ferrara, in Bon- 
deno, and under the House of Este in the 15 century, mainly 
in connection with banking activities. Although others lived 
in Modena, Reggio, Brescia, Verona, and Padua, the *Man- 
tua branch was the wealthiest and most important. Accord- 
ing to De Rossi, they came from the regions of Bologna and 
Turin. The Norzi family played an important part in the life 
of the community of Mantua. The former synagogue of the 
family, destroyed when the ghetto was demolished, has been 
entirely reconstructed on the present community premises, 
in Via Govi, and is now the only synagogue in Mantua. Many 
members of the family, pupils of Joseph Colon and Judah b. 
Jehiel Messer Leon, became rabbis celebrated for their learn- 
ing beyond Italy. 

MANUELE DA NORCIA moved from Rimini to Mantua 
in 1428 and obtained permission to open a loan bank (con- 
dotta). LEONE DE NURSIA and others were authorized in 1482 
to trade in wool and silk cloths. In 1493 DANIELE DE NURSIA 
settled in Mantua, where he bought a house which had a 
painting representing the Virgin on its facade; its erasure by 
Daniele, although authorized by the bishop, caused a general 
uproar. Nursia first had to pay 1,100 gold ducats to the painter 
Andrea Mantegna for a painting of the Madonna, now at the 
Louvre; he was subsequently evicted, and the house was de- 
molished by order of Marquis Giovanni Francesco 11 Gon- 
zaga, the ruler of Mantua, who ordered that a church should 
be built on its premises dedicated to Santa Maria della Vittoria 
to commemorate his victory over the French at Fornovo. An- 
other work by an unknown painter, now at the Basilica of S. 
Andrea in Mantua, depicts the ceremony of dedication, with 
four members of the Norzi family wearing the Jewish *badge; 
the words Debellata hebraeorum temeritate appear at the top 
of the painting. In 1504 ISAAC BEN DANIEL NORZI was autho- 
rized by Gonzaga to engage in moneylending. BENJAMIN BEN 
IMMANUEL NORZI wrote Sod Laasot Luah (1477; in Ms.), a 
study of the Jewish calendar, and commentaries on rulings by 
R. Isaac Tiburino, and on the Talmud tractates Pesahim, Yoma, 
Sukkah, Yom Tov, Rosh Ha-Shanah, and Megillah (Wolff, Bib- 
liotheca, 1 (1715), 252). 

RAPHAEL BEN GABRIEL (1520-1583?) rabbi at Ferrara 
and Mantua, was author of various works on rational ethics 
in religious questions: Seah Solet (Mantua, 1561); Marpe la- 
Nefesh (Mantua, 1561; Venice, 1571); and Orah Hayyim (Ven- 
ice, 1549; Amsterdam, 1557). He exchanged polemics with the 
rabbi of Ferrara. A kinah was published on the occasion of his 
death (Zunz, Lit, Poesie, 128, 254; C. Bernheimer, Catalogue 
des manuscrits et livres rares hébraiques de la bibliothéque du 
Talmud Tora de Livourne (1915), no. 27 (1)). ELIEZER BEN 
DAVID NORZI (16 century), son of a banker from Mantua, 
cousin of Raphael b. Gabriel, wrote a commentary on Abra- 
ham Ibn Ezra’s Sefer ha-Shem (1834, ch. 6), dealing with the 
significance of letters and of the Holy Name. The geometrical 
diagrams in the commentary indicate that he had knowledge 
of mathematics (Mortara, Indice 45; M. Steinschneider, Die 
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Mathematik bei den Juden (1901), 198; S. Simonsohn, Toledot 
ha-Yehudim be-Dukkasut Mantovah (1964), 458, 474, 528). 
MOSES BEN JEDIDIAH SOLOMON (d. 1590) was rabbi at Man- 
tua and author of a commentary to tractate Middot (Mortara, 
Indice; Simonsohn, ibid., index). sOoLOMON BEN SAMUEL, 
16'-century scholar, wrote responsa (Mantua, 1588). 

JEHIEL VIDAL BEN JEDIDIAH SOLOMON (d. 1665), son of 
the rabbi and scholar Jedidiah Solomon Raphael ben Abraham 
*Norzi, was appointed rabbi of Mantua in 1628 shortly before 
the expulsion of the Jews from the town, when he led the exiles 
to San Martino. They resettled in Mantua in 1630 and he de- 
voted himself to the community until his death. He was often 
at variance with his community. His responsa are scattered in 
the archives of the community and in works by contempo- 
rary authors (Mortara, in: Corriere Israelitico, 2-3 (1863-65), 
56, 71; S. Wiener, Mazkerot Rabbanei Italyah (1898), 40, 66; S. 
Simonsohn, ibid., index). MOSES BEN JEDIDIAH SOLOMON, 
rabbi in Mantua in the 17 century, brother of Jehiel, corre- 
sponded with Samuel *Aboab (S. Simonsohn, ibid., index). JE- 
DIDIAH SOLOMON BEN ABRAHAM *NORZI (1560-1616) was 
a rabbi and biblical scholar. HAYYIM BEN JEHIEL (d. c. 1698), 
who sat in the rabbinical tribunal of Mantua in 1665, was a 
sofer in 1677, and became rabbi of the community with the as- 
sent of Moses *Zacuto in 1685. With Zacuto and other rabbis 
he drew up the statutes of the community in 1677, and issued 
moral precepts for the Jews of Mantua. Some of his responsa 
were recorded by Zacuto and other posekim of that time. He 
is often confused with another rabbi of the same name of the 
16 century (Mortara, Indice, 45; P. Norsa, I Norsa, 2 (1959), 
122; S. Simonsohn, ibid., 528 and index). 

ISAAC BEN MOSES NORSA was rabbi in Ferrara in the 
186 century, and author of a ruling on shehitah as part of a 
talmudic discussion held at Ferrara and presided over by Isaac 
Lampronti (Ittur Bikkurei Kazir, Venice, 1715; Steinschneider, 
Cat Bod, 140; Fuerst, Bibliotheca Judaica, 3 (1863)). UMBERTO 
NORSA (1866-1943), scholar, translator from various languages 
into Italian, including the Psalms (1926, not published), was 
president of the community of Mantua (G. Bedarida, Ebrei 
d'Italia (1950), index). PAOLO NoRSA wrote a history of the 
Norsa family in the 14" to 16" centuries (I Norsa, 2 vols.; 
1953-59). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: V. Colorni, in: RMI, 9 (1934/35), 217 ff; P. 
Norsa, I Norsa (1350-1950), Contributo alla Storia di una Famiglia 
di Banchieri, 2 vols. (1953-59); E. Castelli, I Banchi Feneratizi Ebraici 
nel Mantovano (1386-1808) (1959); S. Simonsohn, Toledot ha-Yehu- 
dim be-Dukkasut Mantovah (1964); A. Portioli, Atti e memorie R. Ac- 
cademia Virgiliana Mantua (1882), 55-79; Roth, Italy, index; Milano, 
Italia, index: Milano, Bibliotheca, index; G. Bedarida, Ebrei d’Italia 


(1950), index. 
[Alfredo Mordechai Rabello] 


NORZI, JEDIDIAH SOLOMON RAPHAEL BEN ABRA- 
HAM (1560-1616), Italian rabbi, biblical and masoretic scholar. 
Born in Mantua in a well-known family (see *Norzi), he was 
a pupil of his uncle Moses Cases, and was later appointed a 
member of the rabbinate of that town. He achieved a great 
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reputation through his critical masoretic commentary on the 
Bible, a work to which he devoted the greater part of his life. 
In his research he not only consulted published works, but 
undertook journeys to many countries to compare various 
manuscripts. He succeeded in gaining access to the manu- 
script of Toledo written in 1277 (known as the Codex de Rossi, 
no. 782). He consulted his friend R. Menahem *Lonzano, the 
midrashic and talmudic scholar. 

Norzi’s work, called Goder Perez, was completed in 1626. 
It is in two parts; the first on the Pentateuch and the five 
Scrolls, and the second on the remaining books of the Bible 
together with some grammatical treatises. The work was pub- 
lished under the title Minhat Shai (Mantua, 1742-44). The sec- 
ond edition (without the grammatical treatises) was published 
in Vienna (1816). Minhat Shai is also printed in the rabbinical 
Bible Mikraot Gedolot. Norzi’s introduction was published in 
1819, and in 1876 by A. Jellinek. A commentary to the Minhat 
Shai called Or ha-Hayyim (Vilna, 1867) was written by Hayyim 
Zeev Bender of Bobruisk. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or, no. 951; S. Simonsohn, Toledot 
ha-Yehudim be-Dukkasut Mantovah (1964), 450, and notes 63, 64; C. 
Roth, The Jews in the Renaissance (1959), 313f. 


[Hirsch Jacob Zimmels] 


NOSSAL, SIR GUSTAV (1931-_ ), Australian immunologist. 
He was born in Bad Ischl and emigrated to Australia with his 
family (1938) because of the Nazi threat. He earned his B.Sc. 
(1952) and medical degree (1954) from the University of Syd- 
ney and Ph.D. (1960) from the University of Melbourne. After 
clinical training at the Royal Prince Alfred Hospital, Sydney 
(1955-56), he became Research Fellow at the Walter and Eliza 
Hall Institute of Medical Research in Melbourne (1957-59) 
and then assistant professor in the Department of Genetics at 
Stanford University, Palo Alto, California. He returned to the 
Hall Institute as deputy director for immunology (1961-65), 
and became director of the institute and professor of medi- 
cal biology at the University of Melbourne (1965-96). His re- 
search mainly centered on the immune cells which produce 
antibodies and started with the important original observa- 
tion that each antibody producing cell only makes one kind 
of antibody. Subsequently he analyzed the way in which these 
cells respond to stimulation by antigens, their organization 
within the immune system, and the mechanisms which pre- 
vent antibody producing cells from attacking an individual's 
own tissues. The practical consequences of these discoveries 
include a better understanding of autoimmune diseases and 
the development of diagnostic and therapeutic monoclonal 
antibodies. He collaborated closely with Israeli immunologists 
including Dr. Ruth *Arnon. Sir Gustav played a major role 
in national and international organizations concerned with 
vaccination programs and education in health and science, 
including chairing the World Health Organization's Global 
Program for Vaccines and Immunization. He was especially 
concerned with training health workers working at the grass 
roots level. He was president of the International Union of Im- 
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munological Societies (1986-89) and of the Australian Acad- 
emy of Science (1994-98). His leadership of many charitable 
organizations includes that of the Council for Aboriginal Rec- 
onciliation. His many academic honors include election to 
the Royal Society of London and the U.S. National Academy 
of Sciences, the Albert Einstein World Award of Science, the 
Rabbi Shai Schacknai Prize, and the Robert Koch Gold Medal. 
His many other honors include the cBE (1970), a knighthood 
(1977), the Companion of the Order of Australia (1989), and 
election as Australian of the Year (2000). 


[Michael Denman (2" ed.)] 


NOSSIG, ALFRED (1864-1943), writer, sculptor, and musi- 
cian; one of the first supporters of the Jewish national move- 
ments and of Zionism. Born in Lemberg, Nossig’s diversified 
talents found expression in literature (poems, plays, essays 
in literary criticism), music (a monograph on the life of Pa- 
derewski and libretto for his opera), sculpture (his works were 
exhibited in a number of world exhibitions and achieved con- 
siderable recognition). In addition, Nossig engaged in vari- 
ous public and social activities. Yet all of his life he was a kind 
of outsider, despite the wide veneration he enjoyed. In his 
youth he belonged to the assimilationist Polish Jews and was 
one of the editors of their Polish-language journal. Later he 
abandoned them and in 1887 published the first Zionist work 
in Polish, “An Attempt to Solve the Jewish Problem” (Préba 
rozwigzania kwestji Zydowskiej, 1887), in which he proposed 
the establishment of a Jewish state in Palestine and adjacent 
countries. This book had a great impact on the Jewish intel- 
ligentsia, especially in Galicia. From that time, Nossig was 
active in the area of political Zionism. During that period he 
published books and essays on Jewish national problems and 
critical writings on socialism. 

Nossig participated in the first Zionist Congresses but 
he soon ran into conflict with *Herzl, for his individualis- 
tic character prevented his cooperating with other people. 
From time to time, however, Nossig raised new suggestions 
and plans for the founding of Jewish and general societies to 
solve the world’s problems in general, and those of the Jews 
in particular. Thus in 1908 he founded a Jewish colonization 
organization (Allgemeine Juedische Kolonisations Organiza- 
tion - AIKO), which, like other plans of his, was not imple- 
mented. In his works on Jewish statistics (1887, 1903), he laid 
the basis for the Jewish Statistical and Demographic Institute 
and thus was among the founders of the scientific study of 
Jewish statistics. His most famous pieces of sculpture were 
Wandering Jew, Judas Maccabaeus, Nordau, and King Solo- 
mon. Nossig lived in Berlin until the Nazi rise to power, when 
he was expelled to Poland. There he continued his diversified 
activities, among other things, in the design of a monumental 
piece of statue called “The Holy Mountain” to be placed on 
Mount Carmel as a symbol of world peace and the establish- 
ment of a national home for the Jews in Palestine. After the 
Nazi occupation of Poland and the establishment of the War- 
saw Ghetto, he drew up plans for Jewish emigration and sub- 
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mitted several memoranda to the German authorities. Upon 
order of the Nazi authorities, the chairman of the Warsaw 
Judenrat, Adam *Czerniakow, nominated him as a member 
of the Judenrat and head of its Department for Art, which ac- 
tually existed only on paper. Early in 1943 the Jewish Fighting 
Organization became convinced that Nossig was collaborat- 
ing with the Nazis. He was sentenced to death by the Jewish 
underground and shot on Feb. 22, 1943, by members of the 
Jewish Fighting Organization. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Friedman, in: JsOs, 21 (1965), 155-8; H. 
Seidman, Yoman Getto Varshah (1947), 204-10; A. Czerniakow, Yo- 
man Getto Varshah (1969), index; A. Boehm, Die zionistische Bewe- 
gung, 1 (1935), index; M. Zylberberg, in: Wiener Library Bulletin, 23 


(1969), 41-45. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


NOSTRADAMUS, also known as Michel de Nostre-Dame 
(1503-1566), French astrologer and physician. Both of his 
grandfathers, Jean de Saint-Rémy and Pierre de Nostra- 
Donna, were professing Jews, but when Provence became a 
French possession in 1488, Charles vitt’s anti-Jewish policy 
induced them to convert to Christianity. Consequently Nos- 
tradamus was born and raised as a Catholic. In 1529 he gradu- 
ated from the University of Montpellier as a doctor of medi- 
cine. The unorthodox but successful methods of combating 
the plague which Nostradamus later described in his Reméde 
trés-utile contre la peste (Paris, 1561) nevertheless failed to save 
his own wife and children in 1538. For some years thereafter 
he led a wanderer’s existence and, while in Italy, is reputed to 
have sought out Jews, especially kabbalists. 

On his return to France, Nostradamus turned to the oc- 
cult sciences and, from 1550 onward, published a number of 
astrological works. The most famous of these, Les Prophéties 
de Maistre Michel Nostradamus (Lyons, 1555), consisted of 
some 350 quatrains couched in obscure French. The quatrains 
were arranged in groups of 100, and the work thus acquired 
its alternative title, Les Centuries. Among the many calamities 
predicted in it was the French king’s death in a duel, and the 
astrologer’s fame was assured when Henri 11 was accidentally 
killed at a royal tournament in 1559. In 1564 Nostradamus was 
appointed physician and counselor to Charles 1x. The first 
complete text of the Centuries appeared in 1610 and ran to 
countless editions, not only in French but also in many other 
languages. Nostradamus uncannily predicts the English and 
French revolutions and even the rise and fall of a German dic- 
tator (whom he calls Hister). The most celebrated astrologer 
of all time, Nostradamus remains one of the most fascinating 
and enigmatic figures of the Renaissance. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Boulenger, Nostradamus (Fr., 1933); R. Bus- 
quet, Nostradamus, sa famille, son secret (1950); J. Laver, Nostradamus 
(Eng., 1952); E. Leoni, Nostradamus, Life and Literature (1961). 


[Godfrey Edmond Silverman] 


NOTARIKON (Gr. votaptkév; Lat. notaricum, from notar- 
ius, “shorthand-writer”), a system of abbreviations by either 
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shortening the words or by writing only one letter of each 
word. This method is used in interpreting the Pentateuch and 
is the 30" of the 32 hermeneutical rules of the *Baraita of 32 
Rules. The word is derived from the system of stenographic 
shorthand used by the notarii in recording the proceedings 
in the Roman courts of justice (Kohut, Arukh, 5 (1926), 336). 
The word notarikon occurs only once in the Mishnah (Shab. 
12:5). Although there is an opinion that the hermeneutic law 
of notarikon has biblical authority (Shab. 105a), the Talmud 
does not use it for halakhic interpretations. It is only employed 
in aggadah and *asmakhta (support for the halakhah). Nev- 
ertheless, there were rabbis who objected to the excessive use 
of notarikon even in aggadah (Sif. Deut. 1). 

The notarikon can be divided into two categories. One 
kind interprets every letter in a particular word as the ab- 
breviation of a whole word, since “the words of the Torah 
are written as notarikon” (Mekh. Ba-Hodesh, 8). Thus the 
word N87] (nimrezet, “grievous”; 1 Kings 2:8) stands for 
AIVIN ,TWVE D8 PIN Wii (Noef, Moavi, Rozeah, Zorer, 
Toevah; “adulterer, Moabite, murderer, oppressor, despised”) 
and the first word of the Ten Commandments, °238 (Anokhi, “T’) 
was interpreted to mean NA? 13nd WI NIX (Anna Nafshi Keta- 
vit Yahavit; “I Myself wrote (and) gave [them]” (Shab. 105). 

A second and later application of notarikon consists 
of breaking up a word into various components. Through 
this method the name ]23811 (Reuven, “Reuben”; Gen. 29:32) 
becomes ]2 381 (re’u ven, “see (the) son”; PdRE 36) and the 
word 7138 (avrekh, “senior adviser”; Gen. 41:43) changes into 
ow 77 7923 NX (Av Be-hokhmah, Ra-Kh be-Shanim, “fa- 
ther in wisdom (though) tender in years”; Sif. Deut. 1). Some- 
times, one-syllable words are transposed. An example of this is 
when the noun 77999 (karmel, “fresh corn”; Lev. 2:14) is taken 
to mean on 11 (rakh mel, “tender and easily crushed”; Men. 
66b). At other times, a word is even transposed although 
the abbreviation for one of the derived words is missing: 
y1i31) (mezora, “leper”; Lev. 14:2), is therefore taken to mean 
Y1 OW xxi (mozi shem ra, “slanderer”), although there is no 
letter shin in the original word (Tanh. Mezora, 4). Conversely, 
a letter may not be used at all. Words were interpreted through 
the principle of notarikon even when the words derived from 
the original did not necessarily correspond to it. Thus nazuf 
(“under divine censure”) is connected with Nezem Zahav be- 
aF hazir (“a ring of gold in the snout of a pig”; Avot 6:2). The 
rabbis made extensive use of the notarikon and the anagram in 
the interpretation of dreams (e.g., Ber. 57a), and many analo- 
gous usages of them can also be found in Hellenistic writings 
of the period (S. Lieberman, see bibl.). The use of the notarikon 
was also widespread in medieval homiletical and kabbalistic 
writings (e.g., Baal ha-Turim by Jacob b. Asher). Through such 
methods of interpretation many words in the Bible became 
notarikonim. An example of such kabbalistic interpretation is 
the taking of the word N°Wx113 (bereshit, “in the beginning”) 
to refer to the cosmogenic order DIAN 0? DW YIN YP'71 N12 
(Bara Rakia Erez Shamayim Yam Tehom; “He created the fir- 
mament, the earth, the heavens, the sea, and the abyss”). An- 
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other example is to interpret bereshit to mean M’WN13 (“created 
in six primordial days”; Zohar, Gen. Prologue, 3b). Accord- 
ing to the Mishnah, Queen *Helena of Adiabene had a golden 
tablet made for the Temple on which the portion of the *sotah 
(see *Ordeal) was written in an abbreviated notarikon man- 
ner (Yoma 3:10; 37b). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I.]. Einhorn (ed.), Midrash Tanna’im, 2 
(1838), 34cff.; Frankel, Mishnah, index; W. Bacher, Erkhei Midrash 
(1923), 86f., 233; S. Krauss, in: Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 2 (1893), 512 f£; 
M. Halperin, Notarikon, Simanim, Kinnuyim (1912); S. Lieberman, 
Hellenism in Jewish Palestine (1950), 69ff.; M.D. Gross, Ozar ha- 
Aggadah, 2 (1961), 796f. (a list of notarikonim). 


°NOTH, MARTIN (1902-1968), German Bible scholar, disci- 
ple of Albrecht *Alt, to whose ideas Noth was deeply indebted. 
Noth was born in Dresden and served as professor at Koe- 
nigsberg (1930-45) and Bonn (1945-65). He edited Zeitschrift 
des deutschen Palaestina-Vereins from 1929 to 1964 and was 
director of the Deutsches Evangelische Institut in Jerusalem 
from 1965 until his death, Noth brought his extensive topo- 
graphical studies, mainly published in Palaestinajahrbuch and 
Zeitschrift des deutschen Palaestina-Vereins, linguistic research 
(in particular, Die israelitischen Personennamen, 1928), and 
form-criticism studies to bear on problems of Israelite his- 
tory. Of primary importance was his thesis that from the time 
of the settlement, Israel was organized into a 12-tribe confed- 
eration, similar to the Greek amphictyony (in his Das System 
der zwoelf Staemme Israels, 1930). He felt that virtually noth- 
ing can be known about pre-settlement history. 

Noth was one of the foremost representatives of the form- 
critical approach, and his studies of pentateuchal traditions, 
Ueberlieferungsgeschichte des Pentateuchs (1948, 19602), and 
Deuteronomy (Ueberlieferungsgeschichtliche Studien, 1 (1943, 
1957°)), had widespread influence on biblical research. In the 
former work he examined the themes of the pentateuchal nar- 
rative and the history of its traditions and presented the idea 
that both j and £ go back to a common source, G (Grundlage). 
In the latter he originated the idea of the Deuteronomic his- 
tory work, a unified history extending from Deuteronomy to 
11 Kings (minus insertions), in which previously independent 
units were joined and unified by a distinctive theology and 
philosophy of history. In Die Gesetze im Pentateuch (1940) he 
linked Hebrew law to the religious confederation rather than 
to the monarchy. He wrote commentaries to individual books 
of the Bible: Exodus (19597, Eng. tr. 1962), Leviticus (1962, Eng. 
tr. 1965), Numbers (1966), Joshua (19537), and 1 Kings 1-16 
(1964). He also wrote Geschichte Israels (1954”, 1961°; The His- 
tory of Israel, 19607); and Die Welt des Alten Testaments (1946, 
1957°). Some of his articles were collected in his Gesammelte 
Studien (1957, 19602). The Laws in the Pentateuch and Other 
Studies (1966) is an English translation of some of his works. 


[Michael V. Fox] 


NOTKIN, NATA (Nathan Note of Shklov, also Nathan 
Shklover; d. 1804), Russian merchant and army contractor. 
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NOTOVICH, OSIP KONSTANTINOVICH 


Notkin was a champion of the improvement of the status of 
Jews in Russia at the beginning of the 19" century. Born in Shk- 
lov, he lived in Mogilev and later in Moscow and St. Petersburg. 
He was introduced by General Zorich, the squire of Shklov, to 
Count Kurakin, and used this opportunity to act in behalf of 
his fellow Jews. He presented the count with a project for the 
establishment of large-scale agricultural colonies for the Jews 
of “New Russia” as well as plans for industrial plants near the 
ports of the Black Sea, which he hoped would direct the Jews 
to productive labor. Toward the end of 1802 he was invited by 
G.R. *Derzhavin to be a member at the Committee for the Bet- 
terment of the Jews. In all of his writings and projects Notkin 
tried to demonstrate to the government ways to improve the 
condition of the Jews, e.g., the gradual removal of Jews from 
the liquor business, the establishment of Jewish schools, and 
the direction of Jews toward productive labor. Notkin was one 
of the founders of the St. Petersburg Jewish community. 


[Encyclopaedia Judaica (Germany)] 


NOTOVICH, OSIP KONSTANTINOVICH (1849-1914), 
journalist and playwright. Notovich was a graduate of the 
University of St. Petersburg. In his youth he converted to the 
Greek Orthodox Church. Acquiring the small daily Novosti in 
1876, in time he developed it into an important political jour- 
nal. Although Notovich published facts about the persecution 
of Jews, he did not come to their defense for fear of losing his 
Russian readers. Notovich wrote several philosophical works 
and plays, some of which were performed on the stages of the 
imperial theaters of Moscow and St. Petersburg. His transla- 
tion of H.T. Buckle’s History of Civilization in England (1890) 
was especially popular. In 1905 Notovich published a revolu- 
tionary appeal for a trade union. As a result, his newspaper 
was confiscated and he was summoned to court. Subsequently, 
he fled the country and died abroad. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Ginsburg, Historishe Verk, 2 (1946), 
203-4. 


NOTTINGHAM, industrial city in the E. Midlands, England. 
In the 13" century Nottingham was one of the 27 centers in 
which an *archa was established for the registration of Jewish 
debts. An attack was made on the Nottingham Jews during the 
Barons’ Revolt in 1264. From the resettlement until the 19* 
century only individual Jews settled in the city. By 1805 there 
was a small, organized community; a cemetery was acquired 
in 1822; and by 1880 there were about 50 Jewish residents, 
though a synagogue was not built until 1890. The Notting- 
ham lace-curtain industry was founded by a Jewish immigrant 
from Germany, Lewis Heymann. By 1939, the community had 
increased to 180, but World War 11 brought an influx of new 
residents. In addition to an Orthodox synagogue there was a 
Progressive congregation; communal institutions included a 
Zionist Association and a University Jewish Society. In 1969 
the community was estimated at 1,500 (out of a total popu- 
lation of 310,000), and in the mid-1990s it was estimated at 
about 1,050. The 2001 British census found 627 Jews by religion 
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in Nottingham. There is a Nottingham Representative Council 

and an Orthodox and a Progressive synagogue. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Roth, The Rise of Provincial Jewry (1950), 

27-89; J. Spungin, A Short History of the Jews of Nottingham (1951). 


[Vivian David Lipman] 


NOVAK, DAVID (1941-_ ), U.S. theologian, rabbi, and lead- 
ing authority on Jewish law. Born in Chicago, Novak received 
his bachelor of arts degree from the University of Chicago in 
1961, his rabbinical ordination from the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America in 1966, and his doctorate in philosophy 
from Georgetown University in 1971. From 1966 to 1969 he was 
Jewish chaplain at St. Elizabeth's Hospital, National Institute 
of Mental Health, in Washington, p.c., and he served as rabbi 
to congregations in Maryland, Oklahoma, Virginia, and New 
York City from 1966 to 1989. He taught at Oklahoma City Uni- 
versity, Old Dominion University, the New School for Social 
Research, the Jewish Theological Seminary of America, and 
Baruch College of the City University of New York. From 1989 
to 1997 he was the Edgar M. Bronfman Professor of Modern 
Judaic Studies at the University of Virginia. In 1997 he joined 
the University of Toronto, holding the J. Richard and Doro- 
thy Shiff Chair of Jewish Studies as professor of the study of 
religion, professor of philosophy, and director of the Jewish 
Studies Programme. 

Novak wrote primarily on the philosophical aspects of 
Jewish legal tradition; his work concerns the foundations of 
Jewish theology and its application to contemporary problems, 
especially those involving ethics. His books include Law and 
Theology in Judaism (1974, 1976), Suicide and Morality (1975), 
‘The Image of the Non-Jew in Judaism: An Historical and Con- 
structive Study of the Noahide Laws (1983), Jewish-Christian 
Dialogue: A Jewish Justification (1989), Natural Law in Juda- 
ism (1998), and Covenantal Rights: A Study in Jewish Political 
Theory (2000). He contributed numerous articles to theology, 
law, and philosophy journals, and he was a contributing edi- 
tor of Sh'ma: A Journal of Jewish Responsibility. 

Novak was a founder of the Panel of Inquiry on Jewish 
Law of the Union for Traditional Judaism and a founder of 
the Institute of Traditional Judaism in Teaneck, n.j. He is a 
fellow of the American Academy for Jewish Research and of 
the Academy for Jewish Philosophy, and he was a member of 
the international advisory board to the government of Poland 
concerning the Auschwitz-Birkenau site. Novak was a fellow 
of the Woodrow Wilson International Center for Scholars in 
Washington, D.c., and in 1996 delivered the Lancaster/Yarn- 
ton Lectures in Judaism and Other Religions at Oxford Uni- 
versity. He lectured extensively throughout North America, 
Israel, Europe, and South Africa. He spoke Hebrew, Yiddish, 
and German, and had a knowledge of Aramaic, Greek, Latin, 


and French. 
[Dorothy Bauhoff (274 ed.)] 


NOVAK, ROBERT (1931- ), U.S. journalist. Born in Jo- 
liet, Illinois, Novak graduated from the University of Illinois 
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with a small group of activists from the Federation, split off 
from the Federation in the summer of 1915. Arditi served as 
deputy mayor of Salonika and was a member of the Jewish 
Communal Council. A staunch fighter for his socialist ide- 
als, he was outspoken and courageous in his public statements 
and was imprisoned by the authorities for his views. During 
World War 11, Arditi, his wife, and children were deported to 
Birkenau and murdered by the Nazis. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.B. Leon, “The Greek Socialist Move- 
ment And The First World War: The Road To Unity,’ in: Eastern 
European Quarterly (1976), 26; D. Quataert, “The Workers of Sa- 
lonica, 1850-1912,” in: D. Quataert and Erik J. Zurcher (eds.), Work- 
ers and the Working Class in the Ottoman Empire and the Turkish Re- 
public 1839-1950 (1995), 59-74; DA. Recanati (ed.), Zikhron Saloniki, 


I (1972), 317-18. 
[Baruch Uziel / Yitzchak Kerem (2! ed.)] 


ARDON, MORDECAI (1896-1992), Israeli painter. Ardon 
was born in Tuchow, Poland, as Max Bronstein, the eldest of 
the 12 children of Alexander Bronstein and Elisheva Buxbaum. 
His hasidic father sent his sons to study in a bet midrash. In- 
fluenced by his father’s occupation as a watchmaker, Ardon 
uses images of the watch and of time to express his childhood 
memories (Ascension of the Cuckoo Clock, 1961, Private col- 
lection, Jerusalem). 

From 1920 to 1925 Ardon studied at the Bauhaus under 
authoritative teachers such as Paul Klee, Wassily Kandinsky, 
Johannes Itten, and Lyonel Feininger. In Germany he was an 
enthusiastic Communist until 1933, when he escaped from the 
Nazis to Jerusalem. In 1936 he changed his name to the biblical 
Ardon. From 1935 he taught at the Bezalel Academy of Arts 
and Design in Jerusalem and was the director of the institute 
from 1940 to 1952. In 1963 he was awarded the Israel Prize. 

The style of his early paintings was expressionistic, the 
landscapes and the portraits surrounded by darkness demon- 
strating his admiration for the Renaissance painter El Greco 
(Self-Portrait, 1938-39, Israel Museum, Jerusalem). His sym- 
bolic poetic style was shaped in the 1950s, becoming more 
abstract in the 1960s. Despite the abstraction, his paintings 
deal with historical and mystical subjects deriving from the 
Jewish world (Train of Numbers, 1962, Mishkan le-Omanut, 
Ein Harod). 

In his unique way Ardon combined the modernism of 
the Bauhaus with traditional art. Tradition was expressed by 
the artistic technique and the choice of materials. Ardon did 
not use industrial paint, using instead ground powder, which 
enabled him to produce very light hues (At the Gates of Jeru- 
salem, 1967, Israel Museum, Jerusalem). He used the triptych 
as a format in his most impressive works, influenced by the 
religious traditional meaning of it. 

Ardon’s most monumental work is the stained-glass win- 
dow Isaiah's Vision of Eternal Peace (1992-94) at the Jewish Na- 
tional and University Library in Jerusalem. The triptych refers 
to the vision described on Isaiah 2:2-4. The verse “Come let 
us go up to the mountain of Lord ...” is the theme of the left 
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panel. It appears in several languages on symbolic white roads. 
The central panel describes the image of Jerusalem with mo- 
tifs taken from the Dead Sea Scrolls, the view of the Walls of 
Jerusalem as well as kabbalistic symbols. The right panel de- 
picts the verse “and they shall beat their swords into plough- 
shares”; spades hover above guns and shells. Due to Ardon’s 
insistence on traditional technique he made the stained glass 
at Atelier Simon, Rheims, France. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Schwartz, Mordechi Ardon: The Colors of 
Time (2003); M. Vishnym Mordecai Ardon (1974). 


[Ronit Steinberg (2"¢ ed.)] 


ARDUT (Abenardut), family of physicians in Aragon. 
ELEAZAR (ALAZAR) IBN ARDUT (d. c. 1350), born in Hu- 
esca, was adviser to Alfonso rv, who also used his services as 
a negotiator. At the beginning of the reign of Pedro 1v, Eleazar 
was appointed chief justice for the Jewish communities of the 
kingdom. He evidently succeeded to the position formerly 
held by the *Alconstantini family. He was succeeded in this 
office by his brother, the court physician JOSEPH IBN ARDUT. 
In 1357 Joseph was directed to liquidate the debts owed by the 
communities of Aragon to Solomon Cresques. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, 2 (1966), 24, 28; Baer, Urkunden, 


index; Planas and Gallostra, in: Sefarad, 7 (1947), 303-48; del Arco 
and Balaguer, ibid., 9 (1949), 355-8, 381. 


AREGA, LEON (1908- ), French novelist. Born in Przas- 
nysz (Poland), Aréga volunteered for the French Army on 
the outbreak of World War 11, was captured, and made three 
escapes from German P.o.w. camps. After the Liberation he 
received a French decoration for his gallantry. Aréga began 
writing soon after the war and published Comme si cétait fini 
(1946), A l’Essai (1951), Le méme fleuve (1954), Pseudonymes 
(1957), and Aucune trace (1963). He also wrote another novel, 
La main sur la bouche (1965), in collaboration with Thérése 
Sandrau. In all of Aréga’s stories, written in a rhythmic, musi- 
cal style, the main theme is failure resulting from the unhappy 
circumstances which the author regards as universal. Only in 
the autobiographical Comme si cétait fini does this pervasive 
theme of failure assume a Jewish coloring. Here Aréga de- 
scribes the fate of a typically Jewish hero, a foreign Jew liv- 
ing in France who volunteers for service in the French Army. 
No matter how hard he tries, the Jew is never accepted by his 
French comrades as one of themselves; nor, when he is taken 
prisoner, do the Germans regard him as a Frenchman. 


[Arnold Mandel] 


°AREIOS (Areus) I (309-265 B.c.£.), king of Sparta. Ac- 
cording to Josephus, Areios wrote a letter to the high priest, 
Onias, telling of the discovery of a document proving “that 
the Jews and Spartans are of one race and are related by de- 
scent from Abraham.” Josephus wrongly states that this high 
priest was Onias 11 (c. 170 B.C.E), but there is no doubt that it 
was Onias 1. Many scholars are reluctant to accept that there 
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in 1952 with a bachelor of arts degree. His journalism career 
began when he wrote for local newspapers while in college. 
During the Korean War, Novak served in the Army, attaining 
the rank of lieutenant. After the war, he joined the Associated 
Press and became a political correspondent in Indianapo- 
lis. In 1957 Novak was transferred to Washington, where he 
reported on Congress. He left the ap to join the capital bureau 
of The Wall Street Journal, covering the Senate, and in 1961 
he became the newspaper’s chief congressional correspon- 
dent. In 1966 Novak teamed up with Rowland Evans to create 
the Evans-Novak Political Report, a nationally syndicated 
column. After Evans's death in 2001, Novak continued the 
column on his own. By that time, Novak had also become 
a television personality, appearing on many interview 
and opinion programs on CNN, most notably The Capital 
Gang, Crossfire and Evans, Novak, Hunt and Shields. While 
he held centrist views early in his career (he supported the 
Democratic presidential candidacies of John FE Kennedy 
and Lyndon B. Johnson), he moved to the right and his feisty 
personality earned him the nickname the Prince of Dark- 
ness. 

As his career evolved in the 1980s and into the early years 
of the 21°t century, Novak became embroiled in a number of 
controversies for his public comments and actions. He was 
frequently criticized as acting as a political operative for the 
Republican Party while posing as a journalist. He was im- 
plicated in a number of political scandals and violations of 
journalistic ethics and standards. Twice Novak was report- 
edly involved in situations that led to the dismissal of Karl 
Rove, later the architect of George W. Bush’s presidential vic- 
tories, from George H.W. Bush's vice presidential campaign 
and in 1992 while working for Bush's re-election campaign. 
Both times Rove was dismissed for leaking campaign infor- 
mation to Novak, a charge they both denied. Novak's loyalty 
to his sources was called into question after he revealed Rob- 
ert Hanssen as the confidential source for some of his articles. 
Hanssen was later found guilty of selling state secrets, includ- 
ing the identities of covert operatives, to the Soviet Union. In 
2003, Novak disclosed the identity of Valerie Plame, an agent 
of the Central Intelligence Agency, in his newspaper column. 
Novak reported that the information had been provided to 
him by “senior administration officials.” Plame was the wife 
of Joseph Wilson, a former ambassador, who wrote an article 
charging that the Bush administration twisted intelligence to 
explain its rationale for going to war against Iraq. The leak and 
allegations of a possible cover-up were investigated by a spe- 
cial prosecutor and a grand jury. I. Lewis Libby, chief of staff 
to Vice President Dick Cheney, was indicted on five counts 
in the case and resigned. Rove was questioned by the grand 
jury at least four times. 

Novak was born Jewish but said he lost his faith while 
in college. He converted to Roman Catholicism in 1998 and 
was a member of the ultra-conservative Catholic organization 
Opus Dei. He was an avid supporter of a Palestinian state and 
was a fierce critic of the State of Israel and most especially of 
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Ariel *Sharon, whom he deliberately called General Sharon, 
well after he became prime minister. 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


NOVAYA USHITSA, town in Khmielnitskii (Kamenets-Po- 
dolski district until 1954), Ukraine. The Jewish community in 
Novaya Ushitsa and its environs dates from the beginning of 
the 18 century. In 1765 there were 203 poll tax payers. From 
1838 to 1840, 80 Jews of the Novaya Ushitsa region, including 
rabbis and community leaders, were tried in what became 
known as the Oyshits Incident. They were accused by the 
governor of Kiev, General Gurayev, of the murder of two Jews 
who had informed on “absconders” (unregistered persons who 
had avoided paying taxes and doing military service) to the 
authorities. Most of the accused were sentenced by a military 
court to flogging and exile to Siberia. 

The 1847 census records 725 Jews living in Novaya Ush- 
itsa, with 1,235 in the communities of the district. The Jewish 
population numbered 2,213 in 1897 (34.5% of the total). After 
the Bolshevik Revolution and the civil war, their sources of 
livelihood were drastically curtailed. In 1926 there were 1,844 
Jews in the town (28.4% of the total), and in 1939 they num- 
bered 1,547 (55% of the total population). In the 1920s there 
existed a rural Jewish Council (Soviet). Germans entered the 
town on July 14, 1941. In September a closed ghetto was in- 
stituted and in spring of 1942 Jews from the environs were 
herded there. On August 20, 1942, an Aktion was conducted, 
and 3,222 were murdered. A group was taken to the labor camp 
in Letichev and perished there. Those remaining in the town 
ghetto were killed on October 16, 1942. After the *Holocaust 
the community ceased to exist. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Perezhitoye, 1, pt. 2 (1908), 1-7; M. Kiper, Dos 
Yidishe Shtetl in Ukraine (1929); S. Ginzburg, Historishe Verk, 3 (1937), 
178-9; Yidn in Ukraine, 1 (1961), 164-78; V.B. Antonovich (comp.), 
Arkhiv yugo-zapadnoy Rossii, 2, pt. 5 (1890). 


[Arthur Cygielman] 


NOVE, ALEC (1915-1994), British historian and economist. 
Born Alexander Novakovsky in St. Petersburg, the son of 
left-leaning middle-class parents, Nove came with his fam- 
ily to Manchester in the 1920s, when his father, a Menshevik, 
was given the choice of emigration or Siberia by the Bolshe- 
vik government. Nove was educated at the London School of 
Economics and, after serving in the British civil service, be- 
came a senior academic in 1958 with a readership at the LsE 
and, subsequently, a chair at Glasgow University. Nove was 
regarded as one of the foremost experts in the West on the So- 
viet economy, publishing An Economic History of the US.S.R. 
(1969) and many other works on the realities of the Soviet 
economic system. He was one of the few Western experts on 
the Soviet Union to predict the possibility of the reform of the 
system from within, as actually occurred in the 1980s. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™ ed.)] 
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NOVECK, SIMON (1914-2005), U.S. rabbi. Born in Atlanta, 
he earned a B.A. from Yeshiva College and then moved to the 
Jewish Theological Seminary where he was ordained in 1941. 
He earned a Ph.D. from Columbia University in 1955. 

He entered the pulpit upon ordination serving Baldwin 
Jewish center during the early war years (1940-44) and as act- 
ing rabbi in Temple Beth El in Cedarhurst during the last part 
of World War 11 and rabbi in B'nai Israel in Freeport, Long 
Island (1946-49). He then assumed the assistant rabbi posi- 
tion at Park Avenue Synagogue under Milton *Steinberg and 
became rabbi upon his passing in 1950. 

Noveck had an active interest in adult education and 
was director of the National Academy for Adult Jewish Stud- 
ies (1952-57) that became part of United Synagogue of Amer- 
ica. He resigned from Park Avenue to head the Adult Jewish 
Education Department of B’nai Brith and initiated the Bnai 
Brith Great Books Series (1959-63) which added significantly 
to the classical texts available in the English language at that 
time. 

Having once succeeded a legendary rabbi in Manhat- 
tan, he returned to the pulpit to succeed Morris *Silverman 
in Hartford, Connecticut. Silverman was the editor of the 
Conservative Movement Sabbath and Holiday Prayerbook. 
Noveck helped plan the congregation’s move from its impos- 
ing sanctuary in Hartford to West Hartford, where it has re- 
mained for over a generation. 

Among his works are: Judaism and Psychiatry: Two Ap- 
proaches to the Personal Problems and Needs of Modern Man 
(1956); Great Jewish Personalities in Modern Times (1960); 
Great Jewish Thinkers of the Twentieth Century (1963); Contem- 
porary Jewish Thought: A Reader (1963); Creators of the Jew- 
ish Experience in Ancient and Medieval Times (1985); Milton 
Steinberg: Portrait of a Rabbi (1978); and Creators of the Jewish 
Experience in the Modern World (198s). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: PS. Nadell, Conservative Judaism in America: 
A Biographical Dictionary and Sourcebook (1988). 

[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


NOVE MESTO NAD VAHOM (Slovak, Nové Mesto nad 
Vahom; Hung, Vagthely), town in western Slovakia, since 
1993 Slovak Republic. During the reign of King Luis the Great 
(1342-1382), Jews lived there, were expelled, and later permit- 
ted to return. In 1465 there were 10 Jews; the community was 
expelled again in 1514. In 1683, many Jews died in the Kuruc 
massacre in the Moravian city of *Uhersky Brod. The surviv- 
ing 11 families received permission to settle in Nove Mesto and 
engage in trade and craft. They belonged to the Uhersky Brod 
congregation and were obliged to pay taxes. The community 
continued to grow, with more Moravian Jews arriving. They 
were subject to the “Familiants” law of the Emperor Charles v1 
(1711-1740), which permitted only one Jew per family to marry 
and limited the number of Jews in a city. The others immi- 
grated to upper Hungary. 

By 1735 there were 372 Jews in Nove Mesto. In 1780 they 
built their first synagogue. In 1785 there were 2,320 Jews; it was 
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the second most important Jewish city in upper Hungary, af- 
ter *Pressburg (Bratislava). In 1830 there were 2,495; in 1840 
there were 2,050; in 1880 there were 1,850; and in 1910 they 
numbered 1,553. In 1930 there were 1,581; in 1940 the number 
fell to 1,209. 

In 1754 the community hired its first rabbi, Moses Ham- 
burger (1754-1764). In 1780 a talmud torah was opened. Fol- 
lowing the order of Emperor Joseph 11 (1780-1790), a school 
was founded in 1783, with German as the language of instruc- 
tion. During the Hapsburg Empire, the Jews lived undisturbed 
until the Spring of Nations (1848-49). In May 1848, a massive 
pogrom claimed many Jewish lives. During the Magyar war 
of independence, nine Jews enlisted in the Magyar army. Thus 
Jews clashed with the Slovak national interest, which wanted 
self-rule. A fire in 1856 destroyed a large part of Nove Mesto. 
In 1848 a primary school opened, still using German; in the 
1860s it switched to Magyar. In 1856 Rabbi Joseph Weisze 
(1855-1897) founded a government-supported Jewish high 
school, the first of its kind in Jewish Hungary. When support 
was lost in 1919, the school was taken over by the authorities 
and it ceased to be Jewish. In 1860 a school for girls was es- 
tablished, operating until 1919. 

After the 1868 Hungarian Jewish Congress many con- 
gregations split, but Nove Mesto continued its old tradition, 
called “Status Quo Ante?’ In 1921, several families established 
an Orthodox congregation. They hired a rabbi, built a syna- 
gogue, and founded a hevra kaddisha and a talmud torah. In 
1928 Rabbi Lipmann Donath established a small yeshivah. The 
two rival congregations made peace in 1932. 

During World War 1 dozens of Jews were recruited into 
the army. At the end of the war there was a wave of pogroms 
in Slovakia, and Nove Mesto was one of the hardest hit. Jews 
tried to defend themselves, using the rifles they had kept from 
the army; Hungarian soldiers came to their rescue. National- 
ist and Catholic elements continued to persecute Jews. Pro- 
Czechoslovak and Social-Democratic figures protested, serv- 
ing to calm the situation. 

In the New Czechoslovak Republic, Jewish entrepre- 
neurs helped industrialize Nove Mesto. They established food, 
metal, wood, and textile industries; Jewish physicians, lawyers, 
and teachers contributed to intellectual life, and Jews figured 
largely in retail and handicrafts. The Jewish party played an 
important role in local political life, and its members were reg- 
ularly elected to the municipal council and as deputy mayor. 
The Zionist movement was well established. 

With the support of the Third Reich, Slovakia proclaimed 
independence on March 14, 1939. A wave of antisemitism en- 
sued, culminating in 1942 with the deportation of 1,300 of 
the city’s 2,215 Jews to Sobibor and Treblinka. In August 1944 
there was an anti-Nazi uprising in Slovakia in which Jewish 
youth participated, but the invading German army deported 
the surviving Jews to Auschwitz. 

In 1947 there were 266 Jews in Nove Mesto; most emi- 
grated. In 1965 there were 25. In 1975 the Communist authori- 
ties destroyed the ancient cemetery. The synagogue was de- 
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stroyed during the war, and Jewish communal buildings were 
expropriated. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.J.(L.) Greenwald (Grunwald), Mekorot le- 
Todedot Yisrael (1934), 53-72; L. Rothkirchen, in: Yad Vashem, Pinkas 
ha-Kehillot (1963), 35-39; Y. Toury, Mehumah u-Mevukhah be-Mah- 
pekhat 1848 (1968), index; M. Lanyi and B.H. Propperné, Szlovenskéi 
Zsidé Hitkézségek Torténete (1933), 279-80; E. Barkany and L. Dojé, 
Zidovské ndbozenské obce na Slovensku (1991), 225-32. 


[Yeshayahu Jelinek (274 ed.)] 


NOVE ZAMKyY (Slovak. Nové Zamky; Hung. Ersekujvar; 
Ger. Neuhaeusel), town in S. Slovakia, since 1993 the Slovak 
Republic. Until 1840, Jews were not permitted to live in Nove 
Zamky. They attended markets in the town and lived in nearby 
Surany (Nagysuran). In 1840, when the Hungarian Parliament 
passed the law permitting Jewish settlement, the first Jewish 
families moved there, where they traded in grain and horses. 
In 1855 the community numbered 85. In 1857 they founded a 
hevra kaddisha and in 1858 consecrated a cemetery. In 1860 
the first synagogue was erected. Railway connections with 
Budapest and Vienna increased the economic importance 
of the town, and the Jewish population grew accordingly. In 
1857 there were 892 Jews; in 1890 there were 1,491; and in 
1910 there were 1,540. The first Czechoslovak census of 1921 
recorded 2,087 Jews; the 1930 census recorded 2,535. On the 
eve of the deportations in 1940 there were 3,000 Jews in Nove 
Zamky. 

In 1842 the first school was founded. The language of 
instruction was German; it changed to Magyar in 1869, by 
which time the school was a regular elementary school. In 
1920, courses in Slovak and Hebrew were added to the cur- 
riculum. After the 1868 Jewish Congress, an Orthodox con- 
gregation was founded as well. They built a synagogue and or- 
ganized a hevra kaddisha, a primary school, a talmud torah, a 
cemetery, and a yeshivah. In 1927 the community established 
a Jewish high school and, later, a Beth Jacob elementary school 
for girls. The Neolog Rabbi Dr. Samuel Klein (1866-1940) as 
well as his son and heir in the rabbinate, Dr. Ernst Klein, ad- 
vocated speaking Slovak in daily life. 

During World War 1, some 85 Jews enlisted in the army. 
Nove Zamky suffered less than other cities from the wave of 
pogroms and looting that swept Slovakia in 1918-1919, prob- 
ably because of the presence of the Hungarian army. How- 
ever, Czechoslovak troops occupying the region faced Magyar 
armed resistance; fighting also took place during the Bolshevik 
Commune in 1919, causing considerable damage. 

The Czechoslovak Republic signified prosperity for the 
Jewish community. Both congregations expanded in number 
and affluence. The American Jewish Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee assisted in establishing a credit society that served 
the entire region; at its peak it held 684 deposits (totaling 
more than 3,000,000 crowns); 1937 was the society's best 
year. Jews participated in municipal life and were elected to 
the city council. The Jewish party and the Zionist movement 
had important branches in the town. The local branch of Ha- 
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Shomer ha-Zair was one of the largest in the country, and Brit 
Trumpeldor thrived. 

In November 1938 Nove Zamky was ceded to Hungary. 
The Hungarian anti-Jewish laws were applied immediately, 
and the local authorities added their own. They curtailed 
Jewish economic activity, forbidding them to do business on 
certain streets. When Hungary introduced the Labor Service 
System (Munkaszolgalat) in 1939, Nove Zamky Jews were re- 
cruited. After the German occupation of Hungary in March 
1944, the deportation of Hungarian Jewry to Auschwitz began. 
Nove Zamky’s Jews were concentrated in a temporary ghetto 
comprised of several shabby streets, while neighboring Jews 
were moved to the Kurzweil Brick Works. On June 12 and 15, 
1944, two transports of Jews were sent to Auschwitz. The en- 
tire local Jewry was deported; only a few managed to return 
after the war. 

In 1947 there were 501 Jews in Nove Zamky. After the 
war, the surviving Jews worked hard to revive their congre- 
gation. They abolished the division by rite, and reconstructed 
the Orthodox synagogue (the Neolog synagogue had been 
bombed), both cemeteries, and the mikveh. The congregation 
remained active during the entire Communist regime, one 
of the few that retained its religious life. In 1990, there were 
70 Jews in the city. A plaque bearing the names of the Nove 
Zamky Holocaust victims was mounted in the synagogue in 
1999. Slovakia has maintained the synagogue and other Jew- 
ish communal buildings. 

Peter *Ujvary, the author of Zsido Magyar Lexicon (Bu- 
dapest 1929), was born in Nove Zamky. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Iltis (ed.), Die aussaeen unter Traenen 
mit Jubel werden sie ernten (1959). E. Barkany-L. Dojc, Zidovské 
ndbozenské obce na Slovensku (1991), 176-78. S. Strba and T. Lang, 
Az ersekujvary zsidodg toertenete (2004). 


[Yeshayahu Jelinek (2"4 ed.)] 


NOVGOROD-SEVERSK, city in Chernigov district, Ukraine. 
During the 14» century, Novgorod-Seversk was conquered by 
the princes of Lithuania; in the 16» and 17* centuries it was 
alternately in the hands of the Poles and the Russians; and in 
1667 it was definitively annexed by Russia. A Jewish settlement 
is mentioned for the first time in a residence permit granted 
to the townspeople by King Sigismund 111 Vasa (1587-1632) of 
Poland. According to the permit Jews were forbidden to sell 
meat in the town, except in the courtyard of the synagogue. 
Also included were several tax levies which Jews were ordered 
to pay. During the *Chmielnicki persecutions of 1648 many 
Jews in Novgorod-Seversk were massacred by the Cossacks. 
The community was renewed only in the late 18" century. In 
1847 1,336 Jews were registered in the community; by 1897 the 
number had risen to 1,956 (32% of the total population). The 
community suffered in the wave of pogroms which swept over 
Russia in 1905. On April 6, 1918, units of the Red Army re- 
treating before the German army savagely attacked the Jews 
of Novgorod-Seversk and 88 Jews (including the author A,J. 
Slutzky) lost their lives. In 1926 there were 2,089 Jews (22.8% 
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NOVI SAD 


of the total population) in the town, and in 1939 it dropped to 
982 (8.56% of the total population). The Germans arrived there 
on August 26, 1941, and they found 200 Jews in the town. On 
November 7, 174 were murdered; others were executed some 
days later. There is no information on a Jewish community af- 
ter World War II. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Die Judenpogrome in Russland, 2 (1910), 295- 
300; E. Tcherikower, Yehudim be-Ittot Mahpekhah (1957), 529-31. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


NOVI SAD (Hung. Ujvidék; Ger. Neusatz), city on the Dan- 
ube in Vojvodina, Serbia. Some Jews from Belgrade seem to 
have settled at the foot of the later Petroraradin fortress in the 
16" century. Under Ottoman rule (16-17 centuries) they 
were treated well and engaged in trade on the Danube. Dur- 
ing the Austro-Turkish war of 1683-99, Ashkenazi Jews were 
among the *contractors to the Austrian army. When the re- 
gion passed under Austrian rule in 1699, it was devastated and 
depopulated. Jews were therefore exceptionally authorized to 
settle in the new town of Neusatz opposite the fortress but 
were not allowed to form a recognized community. Austrian 
archives mention Salomon Hirschl, probably the first rosh ke- 
hillah of Novi Sad. At the beginning of the 18 century three 
Jewish families are known to have lived in Novi Sad; however, 
there were probably more, as only owners of real estate were 
registered. Most Jews came from Nikolsburg in Moravia. All 
Jews had to pay the Jewish tax (until the end of the 18" cen- 
tury). They were subject to limitations, such as the interdiction 
of acquiring real estate; as only the eldest son of each family 
could marry in the same town (see *Familiants Laws), oth- 
ers had to leave and settle elsewhere. The hevra kaddisha was 
founded in 1729 as a “Holy Welfare Society.” Under Joseph 11 
the teaching of German or Hungarian became obligatory, and 
in order to open a business or marry, Jews had to have some 
formal education. A Jewish school was built in Novi Sad in 
1802 and a synagogue in 1829. During the Hungarian revolu- 
tion of 1848-49 all Jewish property was destroyed, but in 1851 
the synagogue was rebuilt, and a new, monumental one was 
built in 1901 (still standing in the 1970s). Previously all Vojvo- 
dina belonged to Hungary (within Austria-Hungary); however, 
in 1918, when Vojvodina became a part of the new Yugoslav 
kingdom, it formed a province closely linked with Serbia. 

Between the two world wars communal life was inten- 
sive and diversified. There was a Jewish school, a home for the 
aged, amodern community center, widespread Zionist activi- 
ties, and Jewish newspapers were published (Juedisches Volks- 
blatt, later Juedische Zeitung Jevreyske Novine). 

Until the Holocaust, in 1941, there were 4,000 Jews in 
Novi Sad, out of a total population of 80,000. The extermi- 
nation of the Jews of Novi Sad was carried out in successive 
waves, initially under the Hungarian occupation and later by 
German troops. It began with individual arrests, torture, and 
murders. On Jan. 21-23, 1942, a small rebellion near Novi Sad 
served as a pretext for the so-called “razzia,’ when total cur- 
few was ordered and Jewish homes were searched and plun- 
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dered while their occupants were murdered in the streets. 
On January 23 more than 1,400 Jews were marched to the 
Danube and lined up in four rows. The ice in the frozen river 
was broken and throughout the day Jews, including women 
and children, were shot in the back, disappearing in the wa- 
ters, which carried corpses down to Belgrade and beyond for 
weeks. Among the victims were also some 400-500 Serbs. The 
“razzia” caused an upheaval even in Hungarian circles, and 
cabled orders arrived from Budapest to stop the massacre on 
the evening of January 23. Several hundred survivors, half fro- 
zen and frightened to death, were released. The extermination 
policy continued, however. During 1942 all male Jews between 
the ages of 18 and 45 were gathered into “labor battalions,” 
maltreated, and starved (first in Hungary), and then sent to 
the Ukrainian front, where they perished. The last phase came 
with the German occupation in March 1944. With the aid of 
Hungarians, the Germans sought out all remaining Jews and 
transported about 1,600 to Auschwitz in April 1944. Jewish 
property was plundered completely, except for personal and 
worthless items, which were gathered in the synagogue. About 
1,000 Jews survived the Holocaust; 700 left for Israel and about 
200 remained in Novi Sad in 1970, most of them survivors of 
Pow camps. Subsequently the community grew to around 630 
with the addition of former residents returning from abroad 
and Jews arriving from places depleted of their Jewish inhab- 
itants. Restoration of the synagogue and of community offices 
was undertaken and legal proceedings initiated for the return 
of Jewish public buildings like the community center and the 
Jewish orphanage. The chapel of the cemetery was also reno- 
vated. The pre-Holocaust choir was reconstituted and an art 
club was set up in addition to regular cultural gatherings. The 
synagogue was used only for holiday services. 

The presidents of the community were Pavle Sosberger, 
Prof. Theodore Kova¢, and Tihomir Ungar. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rado and J. Major, A noviszddi zsidok tor- 
ténete (1930 ); Magyar Zsidé Lexikon (1929), 8.v. Ujvidék; Zlocini 
fasisti¢kih okupatora i njihovih pomagaca protiv Jevreja u Jugoslaviji 
(1952, 19577 with Eng. text, pp. 1-43), ch. 5; J. Buzasi, Az ujvidéki “raz- 
zia” (1963). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Rado and J. Major, Istorija no- 
voasadskih Jevreja (1930; enlarged ed., Tel Aviv, 1972); Z. Loker (ed.), 
Yehudei Vojvodina be-Et he-Hadashah (1994), with Eng. summary; P. 
Sosberger, Novosadski Jevreji (1988); idem, Jevreji Vojvodine (2001). 


[Zvi Loker] 


NOVITCH, MIRIAM (1908-1990), Holocaust historian. 
Novitch was born in Yurtishki, White Russia. She studied at 
the gymnasium in Vilna and at the Superior School for the 
Languages of Eastern Europe. She traveled to France before 
World War 11 and as a French resistance fighter was arrested 
in June 1943 and taken to the Vittel camp in France. After be- 
ing liberated by the Americans in 1944, she devoted her life to 
Holocaust research. She arrived in Erez Israel in 1946 and was 
a founder of kibbutz Lohamei ha-Gettaot, and its Holocaust 
museum in 1949. She was the first curator of the museum. 
She was also a pioneer in collecting film on the Holocaust. 
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She brought archival material from Eastern and Western Eu- 
rope to the museum, collecting material in Poland, Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, Spain, Belgium, Italy, and Switzerland. She 
did pioneering research soon after World War 11 on the Sobi- 
bor death camp, Greek Jewry in the Holocaust, and the con- 
fiscation of Jewish art. She was a model to many younger re- 
searchers and helped them with scholarships and research. 
She made many trips to Europe in the early years following 
the Holocaust when research was difficult and countries were 
closed to such initiatives. 

She published the following books: Women and The Ho- 
locaust, Personal Reflections (1965); Le Passage Des Barbares, 
Contribution a l'Histoire de la Deportation et de la Resistance 
des Juifs Grecs (1967, 1982); La Verite sur Treblinka (1967); 
Sobibor - Camp of Death and Revolt (1979); Spiritual Resis- 
tance: Art from Concentration Camps 1940-1945 — A Selection 
of Drawings and Paintings from the Collection of Kibbutz Lo- 
hamei Haghetaot (1981); and Le Genocide des Tziganes sous le 


Regime Nazi (1968). 
8 Ges?) [Yitzchak Kerem (24 ed.)] 


NOVOGRUDOK (Pol. Nowogrdédek; also referred to by Jews 
as Novaredok), city in Grodno district, Belarus. Novogrudok 
was within Poland-Lithuania until the third partition of Poland 
(1795), when it passed to Russia, from 1842, and a county capi- 
tal in the province of Minsk. It reverted to Poland in 1921, but 
passed to the Soviet Union in 1939. The Jewish community of 
Novogrudok, one of the oldest in Lithuania, is first mentioned 
in documents in 1529. In 1563, at the request of the townspeo- 
ple, King Sigismund 11 Augustus ordered that the Jews were to 
move to one of two streets at a distance from the center, where 
space had been allocated to them for building houses. In 1576 
King Stephan Bathory confirmed all the former rights of the 
Jews of Novogrudok and of the other Jews in Lithuania. Ac- 
cording to a decision of the Council of the Province of Lithu- 
ania (see *Councils of the Lands) of 1623, Novogrudok Jews 
were subject to the jurisdiction of the *Brest community. There 
were 893 poll tax payers in the community and surround- 
ing villages attached to it in 1765. There were 2,756 persons 
in 1847 and 5,105 in 1897 (63.5% of the total population). In 
the 19 century two of Russia’s leading rabbis, Jehiel Michael 
*Epstein and Isaac Elhanan *Spektor, officiated in Novogru- 
dok. At the end of the 19 century the city became one of the 
centers of the *Musar movement after a *yeshivah and *kolel 
had been founded there in 1896 by Joseph Hurwitz, one of the 
most prominent disciples of Israel *Salanter and a leader of 
the Musar movement. During World War 1 the yeshivah was 
transferred to *Gomel. The Zionist movement and the Bund 
were active before World War 1 and after. The community de- 
creased considerably after that war, numbering 3,405 (53.4% of 
the total) in 1921 and increasing to 6,309 in 1931. There were a 
Hebrew Tarbut school, a Yiddish cysHo school that operated 
for 4 years, and a religious Tushia school (of the Mizrachi). In 
the 1930s the Yiddish weeklies Novaredok Life and Novaredok 


Week appeared in the town. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 
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Holocaust Period 

In 1939 after the outbreak of the war (September 1939) refu- 
gees from western Poland settled in town. During the period 
of Soviet rule (1939-41), the institutions of the Jewish com- 
munity were destroyed, enterprises were nationalized, small 
trade was drastically reduced, and artisans were organized in 
cooperatives. The Jewish schools were closed and a Yiddish 
one with a Soviet curriculum was opened. There were arrests 
among the “bourgeois” Jews. With the outbreak of the war be- 
tween Germany and the U.S.S.R. on June 22, 1941, groups of 
Jews attempted to reach Soviet territory but the Soviet guards 
prevented them from crossing the border and they returned 
to the city. Germans entered the city on July 3, and as early 
as July 10 they had murdered about 50 men. On December 7 
the Jews were ordered to assemble in the courtyard of the 
district courthouse. About 1,896 skilled laborers with their 
families (only two children per family) were concentrated in 
a ghetto, and the others, about 4,500, were murdered outside 
the town. The Aktion was carried out by Einsatzkommando 
8, with the help of local policemen. The survivors were con- 
centrated in the ghetto that was set up in the suburb of Pere- 
sieka immediately after this Aktion. The first chairman of the 
Judenrat was the lawyer Ciechanowski, and the second was 
Chaim Ajzykowicz. Jews from the surrounding communities 
were also brought into the ghetto; they came from Weielub, 
Korelicze, Iwieniec, Rubiezewicze, Lubcz, and Naliboki. 

The second Aktion was carried out on Aug. 7, 1942, and 
about 2,000 Jews perished in it. Only 1,240 artisans survived. 
‘They were concentrated in two places: construction workers 
in Peresieka and the others in a camp that was set up at the 
district courthouse. In October 1942 a group of about 50 Jews 
succeeded in escaping to the forests. Contact was made with a 
partisan unit headed by a Jew, Tuvia *Bielski. On Feb. 4, 1943, 
the Germans liquidated the camp of construction workers. In 
another Aktion on May 7, about 375 people were killed includ- 
ing the last of the women and children, and 300 skilled work- 
ers were left. At the beginning of 1943 a resistance group was 
created by Berko Joselewicz, Yasha Kantorowiez, and others, 
and headed by Dr. Yaakov Kagan. They decided to break out 
of the camp in which they were imprisoned and join the parti- 
sans. They dug a tunnel, and about 323 Jews escaped, but only 
200 succeeded in reaching the forests; most of them joined the 
Jewish Battalion commanded by the Bielski brothers. Many of 
them took part in the fighting against the Nazis, Belorussian 
collaborators, and others. After the war about 1,200 Jews re- 
turned to Novogrudok from hiding in the forests. In 1970 the 
Jewish population was estimated at about 75 (15 families). 


[Aharon Weiss] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.A. Bershadski (ed.), Russko-Yevreyskiy 
arkhiv, 2 (1882), 183, 202; Nedelnaya Khronika Voskhoda, no. 47 (1887); 
Ha-Zefirah, 280 (1887); Regesty i Nadpisi, 1-2 (1899-1910), indexes; 
M.Z.H. Walbrinski and S.Z. Markovitz, Le-Korot Ir Novohredak ve- 
Rabbaneha (1913); A. Harkavy, Novoredak (1921); idem, Perakim me- 
Hayyai (1938), 4-18; J. Zmigrédski, Nowogrédek i okolice (1927); M. 
Schalit (ed.), Oyf di Khurbons fun Milkhomes un Mehumes (1913), 
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393-411, 1093-101; A. Gumener (ed.), 15 Yor Kinder-Heym in No- 
vogrudek (1933); Yahadut Lita, 1 (1959), index; Sefer Novorodek (1963). 
HOLOCAUST PERIOD: T. and Z. Belski, Yehudei Yaar (1946); B. Ajzen- 
sztajn, Ruch podziemny w gettach i obozach (1946), 182-3; Y. Jaffe, Par- 
tizanim (1951); M. Zuckerman and M. Bassok (eds.), Milhamot ha- 
Gettaot (1954), 63, 492-3; M. Kahanowitz, Milhemet ha-Partizanim 
ha-Yehudim be-Mizrah Eiropah (1954), index; Sefer ha-Partizanim 
ha-Yehudim, 1 (1958), 415-6. 


NOVOMEYSKY, MOSHE (1873-1961), industrial pioneer 
in Erez Israel. Born in Barguzin, a village on Lake Baikal in 
Siberia, Novomeysky attended a secondary school in Irkutsk, 
graduated as a mining engineer in Germany, and engaged in 
gold mining in Siberia. He received a Jewish upbringing and 
became involved in Zionism, although the Russian revolu- 
tionary movement also attracted him and he spent some time 
in prison. While in Germany in 1906, he became interested 
in a study of the potentialities of the Dead Sea as a source of 
valuable chemicals for industrial use. He visited Erez Israel 
before World War 1 and participated in the establishment of 
the Palestine Industrial Syndicate in Berlin. During the war 
and the Russian Revolution, he was active in Jewish affairs in 
Siberia and became head of the National Council of Siberian 
Jews and of the regional Zionist Organization. When the Bol- 
sheviks came to power he left Siberia and settled in Palestine 
in 1920, where he took first steps toward the realization of his 
plans for the exploitation of the Dead Sea. It took some ten 
years to obtain the necessary concession in the face of oppo- 
sition in the British Parliament; but eventually his Palestine 
Potash Company became the most important enterprise of 
its kind in the Middle East. During the Israel War of *Inde- 
pendence (1948), the Potash Works on the north of the Dead 
Sea were evacuated and totally destroyed by the Arab forces, 
and only the plant erected in the south, near Sedom, sur- 
vived. After the establishment of the State of Israel, the Pot- 
ash Company, registered in Britain, was replaced by an Israel 
company under government control. Novomeysky was also 
a founder of Fertilizers and Chemicals, another large chemi- 
cal enterprise in Haifa. 

Apart from his intensive work in the economic field, No- 
vomeysky devoted much time to public affairs. For a time after 
he settled in Palestine, he acted as treasurer of the *Haganah. 
He was a founder of the Palestine Economic Society for the 
study of the country’s economic problems. Deeply interested 
in the Arab question, he succeeded in establishing good rela- 
tions with the Trans-Jordanian authorities and the hundreds 
of Arabs employed by his company. In later years he devoted 
his time to writing his reminiscences, My Siberian Life (1956), 
and the story of the Dead Sea concession, Given to Salt (1958). 
He died in Paris and was buried in Tel Aviv. 


[Moshe Medzini] 


NOVOSELITSA (Rom. Noua Sulita or Sulita), town in the 
Khotin district, region of Bessarabia, Moldova. As a result of 
the large emigration of Jews to Bessarabia, Novoselitsa devel- 
oped in the first half of the 19" century from a rural into an 
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urban community. There were 3,898 Jews living there (66% of 
the total population) in 1897 and 4,152 (86.2%) in 1930. Among 
the 875 members registered in the loan fund in 1925, were 461 
merchants, 213 craftsmen, and 65 farmers. Prior to World 
War 11, community institutions included a talmud torah, a 
kindergarten, and a school, all belonging to the *Tarbut net- 
work, and an old-age home. The town was annexed on June 29, 
1940, to the Moldavian S.S.R. 

[Eliyahu Feldman] 
Holocaust Period 
The town was captured by Romanian forces on July 2, 1941. 
On the same day, 800 Jews were murdered on the pretext that 
Jews had shot at the Romanian troops. Sixty Jews were arrested 
and taken to the local spirits factory, where they were shot 
to death. The surviving Jews, as well as others gathered from 
the entire district, were rounded up and put into the factory. 
On July 5, the old men, the women, and children were forced 
into a ghetto in the town. On July 20, all the Jews were put on 
the road to *Transnistria. En route they were exposed to con- 
stant brutality, and the old and weak among them were put to 
death. They reached *Ataki, on the banks of the Dniester, on 
August 6, by which time the Germans had closed the Ukrai- 
nian border, and the deportees were sent back to *Secureni. 
In a report by the gendarmerie commander at Cernauti, dated 
August 11, 2,800 Jews from Novoselitsa are mentioned among 
the prisoners of the Secureni camp. Their fate was the same as 
that of the other Jews in that camp; many were killed and oth- 
ers buried alive. Only 200 returned from Transnistria after the 
war. In 1959 the authorities closed down the community's two 
synagogues, one of them being converted into a club. In 1970 
the Jewish population was estimated at about 1,000. 


[Jean Ancel] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Carp, Cartea Neagra, 3 (1947), index; N. 
Kahn in: Eynikayt (Sept. 11, 1945); BJCE. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
Pinkas Hakehillot, Romanya, vol. 2 (1980). 


°"NOVOSILTSEV, NICOLAI NIKOLAYEVICH (1761- 
1836), Russian politician. As the czar’s adviser in the Polish 
kingdom (1815), he took charge of Jewish questions. He rec- 
ommended that the Polish government should gather material 
on the conditions of the Jews in the kingdom so that the czar 
could decide how to improve their situation and “make them 
more useful to the country.’ He was the author of a project 
which forbade the Jews to manufacture or trade in alcohol, 
but at the same time proposed granting them self-government, 
with the aim of modernizing Jewish life and promoting sci- 
ence and the arts, so that ultimately they would be awarded 
political rights. However Novosiltsev, head of the secret po- 
lice, was implacably opposed to Polish nationalism, and the 
true purpose of this project was to sow dissension between 
the Jews and the Poles. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Perezhitoye, 1 (1910), 164-221; 2 (1910), 78-93; 
YE, 11 (c. 1912), 765-6; Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya, 30 (1954), 
104; R. Mahler, Hasidut ve-Haskalah (1961), index; Wielka Encyklo- 
pedia Powszechna, 8 (1966), 55. 
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NOVOZYBKOYV, town in Oriol district, Russian Federa- 
tion. Before the 1917 Revolution, Novozybkov was a district 
town in the province of Chernigov in the *Pale of Settlement. 
Although the town was founded at the beginning of the 19" 
century, it was not until the middle of that century that Jews 
were permitted to live there. In 1847 they numbered 446, and 
in 1897 there were 3,836 Jewish residents (about 25% of the 
total population). A talmud torah existed there. In October 
1905 the town was subjected to pogroms. In 1926, 4,825 Jews 
(22.4% of the total) lived there, with the number dropping to 
3,129 in 1939 (13% of the total population.). The Germans oc- 
cupied the town on August 16, 1941, and on February 18, 1942, 
they murdered the 950 remaining Jews in a forest near the 
railway station. There is no subsequent information on any 
Jewish life in the town. 


[Yehuda Slutsky / Shmuel Spector (2"4 ed.)] 


NOVY, JIM (1896-1971), U.S. business executive. Novy, who 
was born in Knyszyn, Poland, went to the U.S. in 1913 and 
settled in Austin, Texas, where he played a leading role in the 
metal industry. A member of many Jewish organizations, he 
was especially active on behalf of the State of Israel. In Decem- 
ber 1963 his long-time friend President Lyndon B. *Johnson 
took part in the dedication of the newly erected synagogue 
of Novy’s congregation, Agudas Achim in Austin, Texas, the 
first time a United States president ever helped dedicate a 
Jewish place of worship. In fact, Johnson may well have saved 
Novy’s life 25 years earlier. In 1938, Novy was planning to take 
his son to Palestine to celebrate his bar-mitzvah and, on the 
way over, stop in Poland and Germany to visit relatives. But 
the first German-Czechoslovakian crisis had occurred and 
Nazism was on the rise, and Johnson, then a Congressman, 
warned Novy to try to get as many Jews as possible out of the 
two countries. To that end, as part of “Operation Texas,” he 
supplied Novy with a letter of introduction to the diplomats 
in the U.S. Embassy in Warsaw and a large number of signed 
immigration papers. When he reached the embassy, Novy 
learned that Johnson had already called the consul and asked 
him to process the visas immediately. Forty-two Jews from 
Poland and Germany, including four of Novy’s relatives, re- 
ceived the documents and safely fled Europe. Novy and his 
son went on to Paris, but Johnson tracked them down and 
insisted that they return to the U.S., as the second German- 


Czech crisis was imminent. 
[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


NOVY BOHUMIN (Czech Novy Bohumin; Ger. Neuoder- 
berg), town in N.E. Moravia, Czech Republic. In 655 the local 
lord permitted a Jewish soap-maker and a Jewish distiller to 
settle under his jurisdiction. In 1751 six Jewish families lived in 
various localities of the Oderberg domain. Jews settled in the 
town early in the 19" century, attracted primarily by the fact 
that Novy Bohumin, a border town, was one of the important 
railway-crossings in central Europe, and was later the site of 
an oil refinery. The Jews there first came under the adminis- 
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tration of the *Teschen and later of the *Ostrava community. 
A synagogue was built in 1900; an independent community 
established in 1911; and a Jewish center opened in 1924. In 1933 
a large Maccabiah (sports festival) was held in Novy Bohu- 
min. The Jewish community numbered 722 (6.6% of the total 
population) in 1931. During the German occupation the Jews 
were put to work rebuilding a bridge blown up by the Poles. 
The synagogue was burned on Rosh Ha-Shanah 1939. Later 
that year most of the Jews were deported to Nisko. The com- 
munity was not revived after the Holocaust. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dr. Bloch’s Oesterreichische Wochenschrift, 
28 (1911), 157; G. Wolf, in: zeyD, 4 (1890), 193-4; B. Brilling, in: Ju- 
daica Bohemiae, 4 (1968), 101-18 passim, Jews of Czechoslovakia, 1 


(1968), 199, 240-2. 
[Meir Lamed] 


NOVY BYDZOV (Czech Novy BydZov; Ger. Neubitschow), 
town in N.E. Bohemia, Czech Republic. Jews are first men- 
tioned in town records of 1514; they acquired a cemetery in 
1520, the oldest tombstones dating from the mid-17" century. 
A synagogue was mentioned in 1559 (renovated in 1660 and 
1838) and ten Jewish families were recorded in 1570 and 1620. 
In 1650, after the Swedish invasion of the Thirty Years War, 
18 Jewish families were living there. Between 1656 and 1670 
Jews sold salt. After a case of plague, the community was tem- 
porarily expelled, some of its members founding communi- 
ties in surrounding villages. There were 90 Jewish families in 
Novy Bydzov in 1724. Three years later they were segregated 
from Christians in a special quarter. Expellees from Prague 
in 1744 reinforced the community. In 1750 Mendel of Novy 
Bydzov was burnt at the stake in connection with the emer- 
gence of the sect of the *Abrahamites. There were 37 Jewish 
houses in 1786. A new cemetery was consecrated in 1885 (still 
in existence). Some of the 838 members of the community in 
1893 lived in the 35 surrounding villages. The old Jewish quar- 
ter burned down in 1903. In 1930 the community numbered 
148 (2.1% of the total population). During the Holocaust 98 
Jews were deported to *Theresienstadt and from there to the 
death camps in 1942; one only returned. Synagogue equip- 
ment and documents were transferred to the Central Jew- 
ish *Museum in Prague. No congregation was reestablished 
after the Holocaust. The synagogue dating from the mid-16" 
century was remodeled in 1660, 1838, and 1902. It was last re- 
stored in 1985 and subsequently used by the Czech Brethren 
Protestant Church. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Koudelka, in: H. Gold (ed.), Juden und 
Judengemeinden Boehmens (1934), 416-9; J. Proke§, in: J@GjC, 8 (1936), 
147-308; J. Hrasky, ibid., 9 (1938), 246, 259; AZDJ, 2 (1838), 562, 600; 
Bondy-Dworsky, 299. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Fiedler, Jewish Sights 
of Bohemia and Moravia, (1991),124-25. 

[Jan Herman] 


NOVY DVOR (Rus. Novyi Dvor), small town in the Grodno 
district (county of Sokolka), Belarus. The first Jews settled 
there during the first half of the 16» century. During the sec- 
ond half of the 16" century there was an organized Jewish 
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community with a synagogue and cemetery. In 1561 12 houses 
and a number of orchards were owned by Jews. During the 
following decades Jews from Grodno joined the local com- 
munity and, according to the decisions of the Council of Prov- 
inces of Lithuania (*Councils of the Lands; 1623), the com- 
munity of Novy Dvor was subordinated to that of Grodno. 
In 1648 Jewish refugees from Ukraine arrived in Novy Dvor. 
A few years later local Jews suffered the onslaught of the Rus- 
sian and Swedish armies. In 1765 there were 299 poll-tax pay- 
ing Jews in Novy Dvor and the surrounding villages. During 
the 19" century the sources of livelihood of the Jews of Novy 
Dvor were cut off and a period of economic stagnation en- 
sued. In 1847 there were 394 Jews and in 1897, 490 (38% of the 
total population). In 1900 a new synagogue was erected, and 
during the first weeks of the Polish rule (1918) a Jewish self- 
defense organization was active. In 1921 there were 402 Jews 
(33% of the population) in Novy Dvor. From 1925 there was 
a *Tarbut school. The last rabbi of the community was Isaac 
Kamieniecki, who perished in the Holocaust. 


Holocaust Period 

At the end of June 1941, a few days after the Nazis entered the 
town, 50 Jewish men were deported to concentration camps. 
In October 1941 the Jews of Novy Dvor were sent to the ghetto 
at Ostryna, and in the spring of 1942 to the ghetto in Sukho- 
volia, and finally to the extermination camp of Auschwitz. 
Only six Jews of the community survived, three of them hav- 
ing joined the partisan movement. No Jews returned to Novy 
Dvor after World War 11. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dokumenty i regesty k istorii utovskikh 
yevreyev, 1 (1882), nos. 235, 236, 241, 243; Dubnow, Pinkas, 17; B. 
Wasiutynski, Ludnos¢ zydowska w Polsce... (1930), 83; S.A. Bershadski, 
Litouskiye yevrei (1883), 331, 3473 Sefer Zikkaron li-Kehillot Sczuczyn, 
Wasiliszki, Ostryna, Novy Dvor. Rézana (n.d.), 379-434. PK Poland, 


vol. 7, North-East (2005). 
[Arthur Cygielman] 


NOVY JICIN (Czech, Novy Jicin; Ger. Neutitschein), town 
in Moravia, Czech Republic. Jews are recorded in Novy Jicin 
in the middle of the 14» century as owners of houses, and as 
cloth merchants. The Jewish lane (Judengasse), which in 1581 
contained 46 houses, was situated next to the castle, but Jews 
resided in other streets as well. When the community was ex- 
pelled in 1562, its leaders sold the synagogue to the mayor and 
presented the city with the cemetery, requesting that it should 
not be damaged. The expellees settled in the neighboring vil- 
lages. In the late 18» and early 19'* centuries Jews returned to 
the vicinity of the town, and by 1828 a few privileged fami- 
lies were again residing in it. Full freedom of settlement was 
granted only in 1848, and in July 1850 the authorities quelled 
an attempt to organize anti-Jewish riots. In 1868 the statutes of 
a *Kultusverein were confirmed, and by 1892 it was acknowl- 
edged as a community. The cemetery dates from 1875 and the 
synagogue from 1908. The Jews of Novy Jicin were active in 
the local textile industry and in trade. The community num- 
bered 14 in 1847, 155 in 1868, 275 in 1880, 253 in 1900, and 206 
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(1.4% of the total population) in 1930. Novy Jicin was the site 
of the first hakhsharah farm in Czechoslovakia, organized in 
1921. At the time of the Sudeten crisis in 1938, the community 
dispersed, and it was not revived after World War 11. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Mandl, in: H. Gold (ed.), Juden und Juden- 
gemeinden Maehrens... (1929), 404-16; P. Ziegler, Zur Geschichte der 
Juden in Neu-Titschein (1939); Bondy-Dworsky, no. 649; Ch. D’Elvert, 
Zur Geschichte der Juden in Maehren... (1895), 110-3. 


NOVY OLEKSINIEC, small town in Kremenets (Krzemie- 
niec), today in Tarnopol district, Ukraine, noted for leather 
products. In 1765, 203 Jewish taxpayers were registered in 
Oleksiniec and its suburb (Oleksiniec Stary). The printing 
press established there in 1760 was one of the first Hebrew 
presses in Russia. H. Margolis, active between 1766 and 1776, 
printed some 18 rabbinical works there. Noteworthy is Zemir 
Arizim ve-Harvot Zurim (1772), a collection of anti-hasidic 
proclamations. Rabbis of Oleksiniec include Mordecai ha- 
Kohen Rappoport, son of Shabbetai, author of Imrei Noam 
(Oleksiniec, 1767), and Jacob Joseph ha-Levi Horovitz of 
Brody, installed in 1790. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yalkut Vohlin, 1 (1945), 9; B. Friedberg, To- 
ledot ha-Defus ha-Ivri be-Polanyah (1950’). 


°NOWACK, WILHELM GUSTAV HERMANN (1850- 
1928), German Bible critic. Nowack was professor at Halle, and 
from 1881, of biblical exegesis and Hebrew in Strasbourg. 
Among his writings, the Lehrbuch der hebraeischen Ar- 
chaeologie (2 vols., 1894) represents a classical armchair ap- 
proach to Palestinian archaeology in its description of an- 
cient Israelite realia. He prepared the second edition of E. 
Bertheau and F. *Hitzig’s commentaries on Ecclesiastes for 
the Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Handbuch zum Alten Testament 
(18837) and the third edition of H. *Hupfeld’s commentary on 
Psalms (2 vols., 1888). He also wrote commentaries on Amos 
and Hosea for the Religionsgeschichtliche Volksbuecher (vol. 
9, 1908). From 1892 to 1903 he served as editor of Goettinger 
Handkommentar zum Alten Testament, to which he contrib- 
uted the sections on the Minor Prophets (1897; 19227); Judges 
(1902); Ruth (1902); and Samuel (1902). He also wrote on the 
religious development of ancient Israel (Die sozialen Probleme 
in Israel und deren Bedeutung fuer die religioese Entwicklung 
dieses Volkes, 1892), and on Israel's role against the background 
of the Assyrian Near East (Die Zukunftshoffnungen Israels in 
der assyrischen Zeit, 1902). His other studies on the Bible are: 
Die Bedeutung des Hieronymus fuer alttestamentliche Textkri- 
tik (1875); Die assyrisch-babylonischen Keil-Inscripten und das 
Alte Testament (1878); and Der Prophet Hosea erklaert (1880). 
He also prepared the masoretic text of the Minor Prophets for 


R. *Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica (1906). 
[Zev Garber] 


NOWACZYNSKI, ADOLEF (1876-1944), Polish playwright 


and satirist. The son of a Catholic aristocrat and of a Jewess, 
Nowaczynski (who used the pen name Neuwert) joined the 
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right-wing, antisemitic pamphleteers and wrote many satiri- 
cal attacks on the Jews and the Polish bourgeoisie. His histori- 
cal dramas include Wielki Fryderyk (“Frederick the Great,” 
1910), Pulaski w Ameryce (“Putaski in America,” 1917), and 
Cezar i Cztowiek (“Cesare Borgia and Copernicus,” 1937). 
Nowaczynski was killed during the anti-German Warsaw 
Uprising. 


NOWAKOWSKI, DAVID (1848-1921), Russian choirmas- 
ter and cantor. Born in Malin near Kiev, Nowakowski went to 
Odessa at the age of 21. There he was choirmaster and assistant 
to Chief Cantor Nissan *Blumenthal in the Brody Synagogue; 
and then to Blumenthal’s successor, Pinhas *Minkowski. He 
trained the Brody Synagogue choir, long noted for its quality, 
and the 30 years during which he worked with Minkowski 
became a brilliant period in the development of synagogue 
music. He left printed works and hundreds of compositions 
in manuscript which continued to be sung by many cantors 
and choirs. Two volumes of his work, Shirei David, were pub- 
lished during his lifetime: Sabbath Eve and Evening Services 
(1901) and Ne’ilah for the Day of Atonement (1895). He em- 
ployed to a large extent the traditional chants of the cantors, 
integrating them into the choral sections. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Friedmann, Lebensbilder, 3 (1927), 41-43; 


Sendrey, Music, index. 
[Joshua Leib Neeman] 


NOWY DWOR MAZOWIECKI, town in Warszawa prov- 
ince, central Poland. The Jewish settlement appears to have 
been founded at the close of the 17" century. From the be- 
ginning of the 18" century there was an organized Jewish 
community owning a synagogue and a cemetery (which un- 
til 1780 was also used by the Jews of Praga, a suburb of War- 
saw). In 1768-69, a number of Jews fleeing from the *Hai- 
damack massacres in Podolia found refuge in Nowy Dwor, 
bringing the hasidic teachings with them. During that period 
the Jews earned their livelihood primarily from innkeeping 
and by trading in wood. A woolen cloth factory established 
in the 1780s by the Poniatowski family (owners of the town) 
was to a considerable extent dependent on Jewish merchants 
for its financing, for supplying its raw materials, and for tak- 
ing on the bulk of its orders. Jewish craftsmen and merchants 
earned their livelihood from tailoring, shoemaking, carpentry, 
construction, innkeeping, and the supply of building materi- 
als and food to the military units stationed in the district. In 
1808, 183 Jews formed 25% of the town’s population; in 1827 
there were 334 Jews (28% of the total population), increasing 
to 1,305 (49%) in 1857. A German editor, J.A. Krieger, had taken 
over a Hebrew printing privilege from the Warsaw printer 
and bookseller Du Four, so that between 1781 and 1816 Nowy 
Dwor had one of the most active Hebrew presses in Eastern 
Europe, issuing well over 100 works. The driving powers be- 
hind the business were Eliezer b. Isaac of Krotoszyn and his 
son-in-law, Jonathan b. Moses Jacob of Wielowicz, who had 
also acted as proofreader and later as manager of Krieger's 
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bookshop in Warsaw. An ambitious project of a Talmud edi- 
tion did not proceed beyond the publication of the first two 
volumes in 1784, and subsequently the Napoleonic wars put 
an end to Krieger's enterprise. 

During the middle of the 19** century Jews of Lithu- 
anian origin, who were principally employed as purveyors 
to the Russian authorities, settled in the town. As a result of 
their powerful economic status they rapidly gained control of 
most of the community’s institutions. During the last third of 
the 19» century the rabbinical office was held by Jacob Moses 
*Teomim and until 1904 by R. Menahem Mendel Hayyim 
Landau, a leader of Agudat Israel, later a rabbi in Detroit, 
Michigan. Landau was succeeded by Moses Aaron Taub, and 
between the two world wars Judah Reuben Neufeld served as 
the last rabbi of the town. 

Industralization, the departure of Jews from regions suf- 
fering pogroms, and the expulsion of Jews from Moscow 
(1891) caused a rapid increase in the Jewish population of 
Nowy Dwor. In 1897 there were 4,735 Jews (c. 65% of the pop- 
ulation) in the town. In 1905-06 Jewish trade unions gained 
in strength under the influence of the *Bund and the *Poalei 
Zion. In addition to retail trade, the Jews of Nowy Dwor en- 
gaged in shoemaking, millinery, carpentry, locksmithing, tai- 
loring, and portage; about 300 Jewish women were employed 
in embroidery workshops. A general conflagration in 1907, in 
which more than half the town’s houses were destroyed, led 
many Jews to move to Warsaw or to emigrate to the United 
States. In 1920, during the war in Soviet Russia, the Polish 
army expelled hundreds of Jews from the town and desecrated 
its synagogue. In 1921 there were 3,916 Jews (50% of the popu- 
lation) in Nowy Dwor and 3,961 (42%) in 1931. In the munic- 
ipal elections of 1927, four Jewish delegates won seats in the 
town’s administration and the delegate of the Bund was ap- 
pointed vice mayor. For a number of years the cysHo (Central 
Yiddish School Organization) and *Tarbut schools as well as 
the Shalom Aleichem Library were subsidized by municipal 
funds. In the early 1930s Jewish haulage workers organized a 
self-defense movement against antisemitic rioters. 


[Arthur Cygielman] 


Holocaust Period 
At the outbreak of World War 11 there were about 4,000 
Jews in Nowy Dwor. The German army entered the town on 
Sept. 30, 1939. The ghetto was established at the beginning of 
1941. In May 1941, 3,250 Jews were deported to Pomiechowek 
camp, where most of them perished. In November 1942 two 
deportations to *Auschwitz took place. The ghetto was liqui- 
dated on Dec. 12, 1942, when 2,000 Jews from Nowy Dwor and 
nearby Czerwinsk were sent to Auschwitz. After the war the 
Jewish community of Nowy Dwor was not reconstituted. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Warsaw, Archiwum Glowne Akt Dawnych, 
KRSWI-D 6651 (= CAHJP, HM/3652); B. Wasiutynski, Ludnos¢ zydowska 
w Polsce w wiekach x1x i XX (1930), 23; I. Schiper (ed.), Dzieje handlu 
zydowskiego na ziemiach polskich (1937), index; J. Shatzky, Geshikhte 
fun Yidn in Varshe, 1 (1947), 134, 137, 2343 I. Ringelblum, in: Kapitlen 
Geshikhte fun Amolikn Yidishn Lebn in Poyln (1953); Pinkas Nowy 
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Dwor (1965). PRINTING: Weinryb, in: MGw], 77 (1933), 214 ff; Yaari, 


in: KS, 9 (1933), 436 ff; 10 (1933/34), 372 fF; 19 (1942/43), 204, 216f; B. 
Friedberg, Toledot ha-Defus ha-Ivri be-Polanyah (1950°), 75 ff. 


NOWY DZIENNIK (“The New Daily”), first Zionist Polish- 
language journal. It appeared daily in Cracow from the end of 
1918. The paper was representative of the climate of linguistic 
assimilation current in certain nationalist Zionist circles in the 
region. Its founding was to some extent the result of the mur- 
der of a Jew: since, to the dismay of the Jewish community, 
the incident was glossed over by the Polish press, a need was 
felt for some independent means of expression. For technical 
reasons and because of censorship, the early editions of Nowy 
Dziennik were published in Moravska-Ostrava. However, by 
the beginning of 1919, the paper had its own building and 
presses in Cracow. Dr. Wilhelm Berkelhammer, who served 
as editor for many years, not only set an example of polished 
newspaper style but fought numerous and continuous battles 
against antisemitism. Other noted editors were Isaac Ignacy 
Schwarzbart, Elijah Tisch, and David Lazar, the last serving 
until the paper’s demise during the Holocaust. Among the reg- 
ular contributors were Osias (Joshua) *Thon, who set the tone 
of the paper and gave it its political direction, and Moses Kan- 
fer, literary and artistic critic, who was particularly devoted 
to the Yiddish theater. Other such well-known personalities 
as Isaac *Deutscher, Hersch *Lauterpacht, and Ezriel *Carle- 
bach also contributed to the paper. Particularly noted for his 
essays on antisemitism was Matthias *Mieses. One important 
role played by the journal was its publication from time to time 
of a list compiled by the community leaders of Jews who had 
converted to Christianity but who sought to keep this secret 
from the Jewish community. Despite governmental interfer- 
ence and the bombing of its building by Polish nationalist ex- 
tremists in 1923, the paper prospered. Carefully organized and 
efficiently run by Sigmund Hochwald, it grew from its initial 
four to a format of 32 pages. While ideologically the journal 
served as an organ of the Zionist Movement, its scope was 
quite wide, serving the general Cracow community as well as 
the region of western Galicia and Silesia. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Schwarzbart, Tvishn beyde Velt Milkhomes 


(1958), 128-42. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Gothelf (ed.), Ha-Ittonut 


ha-Yehudit she-Hayeta (1973), 270-80. 
[Moshe Landau] 


NOWY SACZ (Pol. Nowy Sacz; Ger. Neu Sandec; in Jewish 
sources Zanz, Naysants), city in the province of Cracow, S. 
Poland. Jewish settlement is mentioned in a document of 1469; 
in 1503 a Jewish eye doctor, Abraham, practiced in Nowy Sacz. 
The Jews participated in the reconstruction of the town after 
the invasion of the Swedes. The royal privilege of 1676 (ratified 
in 1682 by King John 111 Sobieski) accorded them the right to 
build their houses on the town’s empty lots and to engage in 
commerce (mainly with Hungary) and weaving. The Great 
Synagogue, renowned for its beautiful frescoes, was completed 
in 1746. In 1765 there were 609 Jews (154 families) in Nowy 
Sacz paying the poll tax and owning 70 houses (595 additional 
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Jewish poll tax payers lived in 103 surrounding villages). At the 
beginning of the 19» century Austrian authorities compelled 
the Jews to live in a special quarter. During the first half of the 
19'" century the hasidic dynasty of the Zanzer Hasidim was 
established (see *Halberstam). In 1880 there were 5,163 Jews 
(46% of the total population) living in the town, earning their 
livelihoods from the sale of wood, agricultural produce, and 
clothing, or engaging in such trades as tailoring, carpentry, 
shoemaking, and engraving. By 1890 the number of Jews had 
decreased to 4,120 (32%), to rise again to 7,990 (32%) in 1910. 
Between 1900 and 1914 a Jewish school was established by the 
*Baron de Hirsch fund, which in 1907 was attended by 204 
pupils. In 1921 the Jewish community numbered 9,009 (34%). 
*Tarbut and Beth Jacob schools, a yeshivah, and sport clubs 
were supported by the community. Over 10,000 Jews lived in 
Nowy Sacz before the outbreak of World War 11, with another 
5,000 living in smaller towns of the county. 


[Arthur Cygielman] 


Holocaust Period 
The German army entered the town on Sept. 5, 1939, and the 
anti-Jewish terror began. In March 1940 about 700 Jews from 
Lodz were forced to settle there; in August 1941 a ghetto was 
established. Two forced labor camps for Jews were built by 
the Germans near the town: one, in Roznow, existed from 
the spring of 1940 until December 1942, and the second, in 
Lipie, from the autumn of 1942 until July 1943. Over 1,000 
Jewish prisoners perished in these camps. In April 1942 a few 
score members of the underground *Poalei Zion organiza- 
tion fell into German hands and were executed on the site of 
the town’s Jewish cemetery. In Aug. 24-28, 1942, the entire 
Jewish population was deported to the *Belzec death camp 
and killed there. 
[Stefan Krakowski] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Mahler, Yidn in Amolikn Poyln in Likht 
fun Tsifern (1958), index; B. Wasiutynski, Ludnos¢ zydowska w Poélsce 
w wiekach xIx i XX (1930), 112, 146, 150, 156; J. Syganski, Historya 
Nowego Sqcza, 3 vols. (1901-02); I. Schiper, Studya nad stosunkami 
gospodarczymi Zydéw w Polsce podczas sredniowiecza (1911), index; 
idem (ed.), Dzieje handlu zydowskiego na ziemiach polskich (1937), 
index; R. Mahler, Sefer Zanz (1970). HoLOCaustT: E. Podhorizer- 
Sandel, in: BZIH, 30 (1959), 87-109. 


NOY, DOV (1920- ), scholar in Jewish folklore. Born in 
Kolomyja, Poland, he graduated from a Polish secondary 
school, and then immigrated to Palestine where he began 
his academic studies at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. 
He interrupted his studies to volunteer for military service 
in the British Army Royal Engineers during World War 11, 
returning to the Hebrew University to complete his master’s 
degree in Talmud, Jewish History, and Bible studies in 1946. 
He directed educational and cultural activities in the Cyprus 
Detention camps of Jewish refugees and worked there un- 
til the camps’ liberation in 1948. For the next three years he 
served as editor of the leading Israeli children’s weekly, Davar 
le-Yeladim. 
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was contact between the Spartan king and the obscure land 
of Judea but it is known that Areios cultivated many similar 
international relationships. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: I Macc. 12:5ff.; Jos., Ant., 12:225 ff.; 13:167; 
Schuerer, Gesch, 1 (1901*), 237, n. 33; M. Stern, Ha-Te’udot le-Mered 
ha-Hashmona’im (1965), 92, 111-6. For literature on Spartans and Jews 
see Josephus, Works (Loeb Classical Library), 7 (1943), 769. 


[Isaiah Gafni] 


ARENDA, Polish term designating the lease of fixed assets or 
of prerogatives, such as land, mills, inns, breweries, distilleries, 
or of special rights, such as the collection of customs duties 
and taxes. The term was adopted with the same meaning in 
Hebrew and Yiddish from the 16' century (with the lessee, in 
particular the small-scale lessee, being called the arenda). The 
arenda system was widespread in the economy of *Poland- 
Lithuania from the late Middle Ages. 


1. Great Arenda 

This term refers to the lease of public revenues and monopo- 
lies. The first leases to be held by Jews were of royal revenues 
and functions: the mint, salt mines, customs, and tax farming. 
Large-scale operations of this type were conducted by the Jews 
*Lewko (14'" century) and Volchko (15'" century). The num- 
ber of Jewish lessees of central and regional customs duties 
and of salt mines increased in the 15'* century, especially in 
the eastern districts. Often the same persons leased both the 
customs and the mines. In western Poland the nobility, pos- 
sessing more capital, prevented Jews from leasing royal reve- 
nues, this being a highly lucrative activity. As the power of the 
nobility increased during the 16" and 17" centuries, they tried 
to obtain a monopoly on leasing the royal prerogatives. In 1538 
the Polish Sejm (Diet) prohibited the lease of royal revenues 
to Jews. From fear of retaliation by the nobility, the Jewish au- 
tonomous body, the *Council of Four Lands, in 1580 forbade 
Jews to lease the great arenda. However, none of these enact- 
ments succeeded in eliminating Jewish enterprise completely 
from this sphere. Even where the nobility monopolized the 
lease of the royal prerogatives, there remained a broad field for 
Jewish enterprise and capital in the lease of revenues and func- 
tions from towns and private townships. These revenues were 
taxes on products and services, especially flour milling, potash 
and pitch, fish ponds, and alcoholic beverages (both produc- 
tion and sale); but sometimes the lease of whole estates was 
involved. All these types of lease were linked with the agricul- 
tural arenda (see below). Until the middle of the 16" century, 
Jews were among the chief lessees of the customs in the sta- 
tions in Lithuania and White Russia. Some moved there from 
Poland for this purpose. In 1569 the Lithuanian Sejm accorded 
the nobility the monopoly on leases in Lithuania, which also 
included Belorussia and the Ukraine. The economic conse- 
quences of this prohibition would have been disastrous for 
Lithuanian Jewry, which felt strong enough to defy it openly. 
The Va'ad Medinat Lita (Lithuanian Council) therefore twice 
passed a resolution supporting the lease of customs and taxes 
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by Jews, stating: “We have openly seen the great danger deriv- 
ing from the operation of customs in Gentile hands; for the 
customs to be in Jewish hands is a pivot on which everything 
(in commerce) turns, since thereby Jews may exert control” 
(S. Dubnow, Pinkas... Lita (1925), 29, no. 123). In Lithuania, 
Jews openly held concessions for the great arenda, with the 
exception of the mint, until late in the 17 century. 

In the 16 and 17» centuries the Jews in Red Russia also 
occupied a not insignificant place in the lease of customs, salt 
mines, taxes from drinks, etc. The lessees of these large eco- 
nomic undertakings often contracted them out to sublessees, 
mainly to Jews, as well. That Jews actually operated customs 
stations is attested by customs registers of 1580, written in 
mixed Hebrew and Yiddish, even where and when the prohi- 
bition on Jewish customs leasing formally remained in force. 
Jewish expertise and financial ability in this field were in de- 
mand. Jews are later found as silent partners of the nominal 
Christian lessees, often Armenians. 


11. Agricultural Arenda 

This term refers to the lease of landed estates or of specific 
branches (in agriculture, forestry, and processing), in which 
Jews gradually became predominant in eastern Poland during 
the 16 and 17‘ centuries. There were several reasons for this 
development. The increasing exports of agricultural products 
to Western Europe and the development of processing indus- 
tries (especially of alcoholic beverages) led to the progressive 
commercialization of the landed estates, but the majority of 
the nobility had little interest in the actual administration of 
their vast (and remote) latifundia, as well as insufficient capi- 
tal and commercial skills. Thus they turned to the capital, en- 
terprise, and expertise of Jewish lessees. These, on the other 
hand, showed growing interest in this activity as a result of 
increasing competition and discrimination against Jews in the 
towns. Many a lease originated in a loan to the estate owner, 
who mortgaged the general or certain specific revenues from 
his land as security (Zastaw). 

In Lithuania and Red Russia in this period Jews leased 
from the magnates not only single estates but also whole de- 
mesnes (klucze) and towns. In 1598 Israel of Zloczéw leased 
the land owned by the Zloczéw gentry, together with all the 
taxes, the monopoly on the taverns, and the corvée, for 4,500 
zloty yearly. Jewish lessees played a central role in the coloni- 
zation of the *Ukraine. The Jewish lessee frequently became 
the economic adviser and factotum of the Polish magnate. 
The Jewish sublessee could also exert considerable economic 
leverage and social influence from his position in the tavern, 
but his financial situation was not necessarily good. 

Because of the importance of agricultural arenda in Jew- 
ish economic life, problems concerning this institution were 
often the subject of resolutions of the Councils of the Lands. 
One of the most far-reaching takkanot (“regulations”) intro- 
duced by the Council was that of hazakah to prevent under- 
cutting among Jews in this field. The regulation interdicted a 
Jew from attempting by any means to acquire a lease already 
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Returning to his studies, he received his post-graduate 
education in folklore, comparative literature, and anthro- 
pology at Yale University and at Indiana University, from 
which he obtained his doctorate in 1954, studying under Stith 
Thompson. 

In 1955 he began his teaching career at the Hebrew Uni- 
versity of Jerusalem where he taught aggadah, folk literature, 
general folklore, and Yiddish. He became professor and in- 
cumbent of the Chair of Folklore and Hebrew Literature. 
Noy’s contribution to Jewish folklore has been pioneering. 
He founded and directed the Haifa Ethnological Museum 
and Folklore Archives (1956-82) and edited the Israel Folk- 
tale Archives Publications series until 1981. He founded the 
Israel Folklore Archives, the largest treasure of Jewish folktales 
recorded in Israel. He was director of the Hebrew University 
Folklore Research Center from 1968 and edited Studies, its 
journal. He served as the Encyclopaedia Judaica departmental 
editor for folklore. He also trained a generation of researchers 
and students to tape and collect folk stories from all the vari- 
ous Jewish ethnic groups. He started the folklore section at 
Haifa University within the department of Hebrew Literature. 
From 1985 to 1992, he served as professor of Yiddish Folklore 
at Bar-Ilan University. In 1992-93 he served as professor of 
folk literature at Ben-Gurion University and in 1995-96 pro- 
fessor of folklore at Haifa University. In addition to teaching 
in Israeli universities, Noy devoted himself to spreading Jewish 
folk culture all over the world. He also wrote and edited about 
60 books, covering a wide range of Jewish folklore: European, 
North African, Yemenite, and others. In 2004 he was awarded 


the Israel Prize for literary research. 
[Elaine Hoter] 


NOY, MEIR (1922-1998), Israeli musician, composer, and 
song collector. Born in Kolomea, Galicia, Noy received a Jew- 
ish and musical education. He studied violin and engineering. 
During World War 11 he escaped his town’s ghetto and joined 
the Red Army, where he served as a musician and directed a 
musical ensemble. After the war he emigrated to Israel. On 
his way, he was interned in a Cyprus British Mandatory camp 
where he decided to collect Yiddish songs to commemorate 
the lost Yiddish musical folklore. In Israel, he first joined the 
army music entertainment troupe, the Tshisbatron, as an ac- 
cordionist. He also composed his first Hebrew songs, such as 
“Ba-Derekh le-Eilat” (1949) and “Ha-Pegishah” (1949), for this 
troupe, and later composed for other troupes. Other popular 
songs he composed are “Ha-Zekankan” (1956) and “Al Rosh 
ha-Djindji Boer ha-Kova” (1957). After his army service, he 
taught music in a school in Tel Aviv for 30 years. From 1949 
until his last day, he collected Yiddish and Hebrew songs 
from written and oral sources, which he transcribed and cata- 
logued. His collection includes about 100,000 Hebrew songs 
and 30,000 Yiddish songs. This collection is one of the most 
complete collections of this sort and contains unique and ac- 
curate information about the creation and continuity of Israeli 
popular song. The collection was donated with the assistance 
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of the Wachs family to the Music Department of the Jewish 
National and University Library in Jerusalem. The collection 
was recatalogued and is open to the public and serves scholars 
from all over the world. Meir Noy also published two books of 
songs from his collection, Otiyyot ha-Alef Bet and Maayanei 
ha-Zemer, in which he compares Yiddish and Hebrew songs 


with the same melody. CianeGaein 


NUDEL, IDA (1931-_ ), Russian Jewish activist and refusenik. 
Born in the Crimea, she was trained in Moscow as an econo- 
mist. Under the impact of the 1967 Six-Day War and the 1970 
Leningrad Trial, she and her sister — her sole relative — de- 
cided to leave for Israel in 1971. Her sister and her family were 
permitted to emigrate but Nudel was refused permission on 
the ground that she was privy to state secrets (she had been 
working as an accountant in a planning institution which was 
totally non-secret). Dismissed from her job, she became ex- 
tremely active in the Jewish Emigration movement and was 
known as the “guardian angel,” caring for Jewish prisoners and 
their families. Through demonstrations, correspondence, and 
meetings with foreigners visiting Moscow, she brought the 
plight of the prisoners to public attention. She was arrested 
on many occasions, placed under house arrest, harassed fre- 
quently and physically abused. 

In 1978 she hung a banner on the balcony of her apart- 
ment reading “KGB - GIVE ME MY EXIT VISA, as a result 
of which she was sentenced to four years’ exile in Siberia on 
charges of malicious hooliganism. There she suffered great 
hardships and after her release in 1982 was refused the right 
to live in a major city and moved from one place to another. 
In the Western world she became the best-known woman re- 
fusenik, winning the active support of many public figures 
such as Jane Fonda (who visited her in her exile) and Liv Ull- 
mann (who portrayed her in a movie). Finally in 1987 she 
was permitted to leave for Israel where she settled near her 
sister in Rehovot. 


NUDELMAN, SANTIAGO ISRAEL (1904-1961), Argentine 
politician. Born in the colony of Médanos in the province of 
Buenos Aires, Nudelman graduated in both medicine (1930) 
and law (1936) from the University of Buenos Aires. He was a 
member of the Federal Chamber of Deputies representing the 
Union Civica Radical (1946-55) and championed the cause of 
civil liberties in parliament. In 1958 he became director of the 
daily newspaper Critica. He wrote El radicalismo al servicio de 
la libertad (1947) and El régimen totalitario - Torturas, presos 
politicos, negociados (1960). 


NUISANCE. The owner or person in possession of land is not 
at liberty to use it as he pleases. Land, even if unencumbered, 
may not be used in such manner as to harm or disturb one’s 
neighbors. Any neighbor can require the offending landowner 
to abate the nuisance or to have the cause thereof removed 
from their common boundary. 
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Among the restraints imposed on the use of land, the 
Mishnah (BB 2) makes mention of the following: A person 
may not dig a cistern near to his neighbor’s cistern or wall, 
since they would thus be damaged, and he must remove lime 
from the vicinity of his neighbor’s wall; he may not open a bak- 
ery or stable under his neighbor's barn, nor a shop on residen- 
tial premises where the customers will disturb the neighbors; 
he may not build a wall so close to his neighbor's windows as 
to darken them; he must not keep his ladder near his neigh- 
bor’s dovecote since it will enable a weasel to climb it and de- 
vour the pigeons; his threshing floor must not be too near a 
town or his neighbor’s field lest the chaff harm the vegetation. 
There are further instances of the potentially harmful use of 
land enumerated in the Talmud. 

The tanna, R. Yose, is of the opinion that the person cre- 
ating a nuisance cannot be obliged to abate it and is free to act 
as he pleases and the injured party must keep his distance if 
he wishes to avoid suffering harm. The halakhah of the Tal- 
mud was decided in accordance with R. Yose’s view, but the 
latter was interpreted as admitting that the tort-feasor must 
abate a nuisance if the interference with his neighbor's use of 
his property arises from his own harmful act (i.e., an act of 
his own body, as if he had “shot arrows” into his neighbor's 
domain; BB 22b). The scope of this qualification is not clear 
and some scholars hold that most of the injuries enumerated 
in the Mishnah (above) are of the kind qualified by R. Yose, 
which the latter concedes must be abated by the tort-feasor. 
Other scholars hold that R. Yose disagrees with the above- 
mentioned mishnayot and obliges the tort-feasor to abate a 
nuisance only when damage is actually (and directly) caused 
by his own act (see Rashi and Tos. ibid.). In fact, in the post- 
talmudic period, the instances in which R. Yose was consid- 
ered to have conceded the existence of tort-feasor’s obligation 
to abate a nuisance were extended as far as possible (see *Asher 
b. Jehiel (Rosh), quoted in Tur, HM 155:20-23). The Talmud 
(BB 17b) also records the dispute over the question whether 
the obligation - when it exists - of abating a nuisance applies 
even if the offender's particular use of his land preceded that of 
his neighbor - the latter suffering no damage until the time of 
such conflicting use by him - or whether prior use takes pre- 
cedence. Thus if the injured party’s particular use of his land 
preceded his neighbor's conflicting use of his land, the latter 
must curtail his use, but if the other way round the obligation 
rests upon the injured party. There is an opinion (Tos. ibid., 
18b), which holds that the rule of precedence by virtue of prior 
use is universally accepted and that there is no dispute save 
with regard to a single case, that of digging a cistern in the vi- 
cinity of acommon boundary with a neighbor. 


Which Nuisance Must Be Abated 
An analysis of the cases of nuisance referred to in talmudic lit- 
erature and the reasoning behind them suggests that all cases 
of nuisance may be divided into four categories: 

(1) An interference arising when land is used in a man- 
ner usual for that particular place and time, but the neighbor 
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suffers injury in an unusual manner, either because of the un- 
usual use of his own land or because he is uncommonly sen- 
sitive to the disturbance. It is unanimously agreed that in this 
event the alleged tort-feasor is at no time obliged to abate the 
so-called nuisance. 

(2) The tort-feasor uses his land in an unusual manner 
for that particular place and time, while the injured neighbor 
uses his land in the usual manner, in the same way as other 
people do, and is neither more sensitive nor anxious than most 
people. In this event all agree that the tort-feasor must always 
abate the nuisance he has created. 

(3) Both parties use their land in the usual manner and 
the injured party is not uncommonly sensitive. 

(4) The tort-feasor uses his land in an unusual manner, 
and the injured party does so too or is uncommonly sensi- 
tive. 

The latter two categories are the subject of the dispute 
mentioned above between R. Yose and the sages, as to whether 
the party causing the nuisance is obliged to abate it or whether 
it must be suffered by the injured neighbor; and of the dispute 
whether the injuring party must always abate the nuisance or 
whether it is a matter of prior use taking precedence. Most 
acts of nuisance referred to in the Talmud fall into the third 
of these categories (see Albeck, bibliography). 


The Rules of Nuisance as Part of the Law of Property 

The prohibition against using land in a manner interfering 
with a neighbor’s enjoyment of his own property is inherent 
in the proprietary rights over that immovable property, and 
the right to the undisturbed use of one’s property may be sold 
like any other proprietary right. A person may sell or transfer 
part (or all) of his right to the undisturbed enjoyment of his 
property by agreeing to a particular use of his neighbor's prop- 
erty, whereupon the neighbor may make such use of his land 
regardless of any nuisance thereby caused to the former. Thus, 
for instance, a person may become entitled to erect a dovecote 
alongside this common boundary and may transfer this right, 
together with the land itself, to a new owner. Furthermore this 
right is retained by the owner of the disturbing property even 
when the adjacent land is sold to a new owner (see Sh. Ar., HM 
155:24). A nuisance which is continued for a period of three 
years (or even from the outset, according to some scholars), 
if supported by a plea that the right was granted to him by 
the injured neighbor (or even without such a plea, according 
to some scholars), constitutes evidence of such right of user. 
However, these rules apply only when the nuisance is not so 
severe as to be insufferable (ibid., 155:35-36.) 


Relationship of Nuisance to the Laws of Tort 

A person suffering a nuisance may oblige his neighbor to abate 
the nuisance and if physical damage results from the nuisance 
which itself was the result of the neighbor's negligence, he is 
also entitled to be compensated for such damage (BB 20b). If 
the nuisance is of a kind which the law does not require the 
tort-feasor to abate, the neighbor cannot oblige the tort-fea- 
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sor to do so, nor, according to some scholars, can he recover 
compensation for damage of a physical nature even when 
caused by negligence, because he, in turn, is expected to take 
precautions. Other scholars, however, hold the tort-feasor li- 
able for resulting damage. If a person’s use of his land is such 
that it may cause his neighbor damage for which compensa- 
tion is payable but it is not likely that such damage will result, 
the neighbor cannot demand the abatement of the nuisance 
because people are not normally afraid of or disturbed by an 
unlikely risk; but if in fact the damage does result from the 
landowner’s negligence he is obliged to compensate his neigh- 
bor. If such use of the land habitually causes damage for which 
compensation is payable, people will usually be disturbed 
thereby and the neighbor can require the abatement thereof. 
If the damage is of a kind which is foreseeable, the landowner 
will be deemed negligent, but if the damage was unforesee- 
able, he is exempt from liability. The law of the State of Israel 
(Civil Wrongs Ordinance, 1947) defines private nuisance as 
any conduct which causes a material interference with the rea- 
sonable use and enjoyment of another’s immovable property. 
The injured party is entitled to compensation and the court 
may order the abatement of the nuisance. 


[Shalom Albeck] 


Visual Trespass (hezzek reiyyah) 

The damage occasioned by a neighbor's ability to “look” into 
another person’s home (hezzek re’iyyah) is a nuisance bearing 
unique characteristics. It occurs as a result of the neighbor’s 
ability to observe another person's activities in his home. The 
damage may be caused when a person builds a window oppo- 
site his neighbor’s window in a way that enables him to see into 
his neighbor's home, and the “trespasser” may be compelled to 
remove the potential source of damage - i.e., his visual tres- 
pass into another person’s private domain - by requiring him 
to close off the window (Mish., BB 3:7; Yad, Shekhenim 5:6; 
Sh. Ar., HM 154:3). In the case of partners sharing the same 
courtyard, the possibility of this kind of trespass, occasioned 
by the proximity of their dwellings, imposes on each of the 
parties the advance (financial) obligation of erecting a parti- 
tion between the separate parts of the courtyard (BB 2:2; Yad, 
Shekhenim 2:14; Sh. Ar. HM 157:1). 

Regarding partners to the same courtyard, the posekim 
agree that one cannot acquire a hazakah, i.e., a right estab- 
lished by ongoing practice, to visually trespass in another per- 
son's domain. Hence both parties are entitled at all times to 
force the other to participate in the construction of the par- 
tition, and the other cannot argue that a waiver may be in- 
ferred from the length of time that has elapsed without protest 
(Maim., Yad, Shekhenim 11:4; Sh. Ar., HM 155:36). The pose- 
kim however dispute the question of visual trespass created 
by the construction of a window. The issue is whether visual 
trespass under these circumstances establishes a hazakah (in 
the sense referred to above) so that in the absence of protest 
by the other party, the builder of the window gains the right to 
perpetuate the existing situation, and what length of time must 
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elapse after the window’s construction for a lack of protest to 
be deemed as a waiver on the neighbor's part. This dispute is 
based on the various tannaitic views cited in the Talmud (BB 
59b), and indicates the uniqueness of this type of nuisance. 
Certain posekim view this form of trespass as analogous to any 
other nuisance, so that if protest is not expressed from the out- 
set, it may be seen as consent and the person causing it will 
acquire a hazakah with respect thereto (Yad, Shekhenim 5:6; 
Kesef Mishneh, ad loc.; Yad, Shekhenim 11:4; Maggid Mishneh, 
ad loc.). Other posekim classify it as a nuisance in respect of 
which there can be no hazakah based on waiver because it falls 
into the category of nuisance caused without any action being 
taken and, as such the nuisance is a permanent one and the 
evidentiary presumption is that others do not pardon it. Nev- 
ertheless, if one of the parties waived his right to the other by 
a formal kinyan, his waiver is effective and he cannot retract it 
(Rif, quoted in Nimukkei Yosef, BB 1b; for a general discussion 
of waiver of obligations, see “Acquisition; *Mehilah). A third 
view is presented by the Rashba (Resp. Rashba, vol. 2. no. 268; 
see also Hiddushei ha-Ramban to BB 59a). Rashba states that 
visual trespass is forbidden, not only in terms of civil law, but 
in order to preserve modesty, which a Jew is not at liberty to 
waive, and should he do so his waiver is invalid. Rashba finds 
support for this opinion in the words of Rabbi Johanan in the 
Talmud (BB 60a), who states that the law of hezzek re’iyyah 
is based on the Biblical verse (Numbers 24:2): “And Bilaam 
lifted up his eyes and he saw Israel dwelling according to their 
tribes,” which emphasizes the modesty of Israel. In light of this 
ruling, Rashba stated that a custom accepted by the people in 
a place not to insist on matters involving visual trespass is an 
erroneous custom and of no validity (see *Minhag; *Mistake). 
Some consider Rashba’s statement as the source for protection 
of privacy in Jewish law (see *Rights, Human). 
[Menachem Elon (2"¢ ed.)] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gulak, Yesodei, 1 (1922), 134, 146f; ET, 8 
(1957), 659-702; 10 (1961), 628-96; S. Albeck, in: Sinai, 60 (1967), 
97-123. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Elon, Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri (1988), 
1:763f.; 879 ff.; idem, Jewish Law (1994), 2:942f. 1073ff.; Enziklopedyah 
Talmudit, 8, 659. 


NULMAN, MACY (Moshe; 1923-_), hazzan. Born in New- 
ark, New Jersey, Nulman held cantorial positions in Anshei 
Sefard Congregation of Boro Park, Etz Chaim of Flatbush, and 
various other congregations in the United States. He acted as 
principal of the Philip and Sarah Belz School of Jewish Music 
of Yeshiva University until he retired in 1983. From 1970 to 1972 
he taught Jewish music in Brooklyn College and appeared on 
educational programs on radio and television. He was among 
the founders of the Cantorial Council of America of Yeshiva 
University. Nulman published “Wedding Service” (1948), “Sab- 
bath Chants”(1958), “Maariv Chants” (1965). He was editor of 
the Journal of Jewish Music and Liturgy. His other publications 
included Concise Encyclopedia of Jewish Music (1975), Concepts 
of Jewish Music and Prayer (1985), and Encyclopedia of Jewish 
Prayer: Ashkenazic and Sephardic Rites (1993), an award-win- 
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ning volume with comprehensive information on every prayer 
recited in the Ashkenazi and Sephardi traditions. 


[Akiva Zimmerman / Raymond Goldstein (2"4 ed.)] 


NUMBERS, BOOK OF (Heb. 127793; “in the wilderness”), 
the fourth book of the Pentateuch. Like the other books of the 
Pentateuch, its name in Hebrew is taken from the first signif- 
icant word in the book (the fifth word in chapter 1), which 
also reflects its theme, the wilderness wanderings. The English 
name Numbers derives from the Greek translation, the Sep- 
tuagint, which titled the book thematically after the censuses 
mentioned in the first four chapters. The Greek name corre- 
sponds to an earlier Hebrew name in the Talmud, Hummash 
(properly, homesh) ha-Pekudim 

Jewish tradition divides the book into 10 parashiyyot, 
“annual pericopes”; based on the Vulgate system the book is 
divided into 36 chapters. 


Contents and Sequence 
Numbers is a complex collection of texts woven of a variety 
of literary genres: legal material; ritual prescriptions; histori- 
cal narratives; and poetic folk traditions. Its present form re- 
flects a long and intricate literary history. The book can easily 
be divided by subject matter and other criteria into three ma- 
jor sections; these can be further subdivided into smaller seg- 
ments. Often it is difficult, however, to determine any mean- 
ingful relationship between contiguous segments, though 
certain structural patterns do exist. Numbers has a broad 
outline, with the main thread leading from preparations for 
the departure from Sinai and ending with the stay in Shittim 
in Moab opposite Jericho. Three main units reflect a literary 
sandwich of sorts: 

(1) 1:1-10:10: Final encampment at Sinai. 

(2) 10:11-22:1: Generation-long march in the wilderness 
from Sinai to Moab. 

(3) 22:2-36:13: Encampment on the plains of Moab and 
preparation to enter Canaan. 

According to the chronology in Numbers, the 40 years in 
the wilderness are divided as follows: 19 days at Sinai (unit 1); 
approximately 38 years from Sinai to Moab (unit 2); and five 
months of the 40" year on the plains of Moab (unit 3). 


(1) FINAL ENCAMPMENT AT SINAI (1:1-10:10). The first ten 
chapters conclude the bloc of priestly material dealing with 
the portable sanctuary, given in the previous books of the Pen- 
tateuch. Where *Exodus (25-31 and 35-40) gives the details 
of the preparation of a portable sanctuary, and *Leviticus the 
consecration of the officiating clergy and the sacrificial ritual, 
Numbers 1-10 concentrates on the movement of the sanctu- 
ary. The functionaries featured are Levites, who lend logistical 
support to the priests. This first unit focuses on preparations, 
practical and cultic, for the desert marches and encampments. 
Maintenance of cult purity within the camp is stressed, as it 
assures God's presence. In chapters 1-4 the subject is the group 
service (zava, usually military service, but not exclusively; cf. 
Akk. sabu, and see Nahmanides to Num. 1:2). The laic tribes 
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must prepare to engage in battle; the Levites carry the com- 
ponents of the portable sanctuary. The numbers of the able- 
bodied males are given; and the order in which they camped 
and marched with the 12 tribes ranged around the sanctuary, 
three on each side. This first census, oriented to military pre- 
paredness as well as procedures for the march, has the same 
total as Exodus 38:26, namely 603, 550 (Num. 2:32). The num- 
bers are not easy to interpret in detail, but they reflect an ef- 
fort to clothe the schematic number 600,000 (see *Exodus) 
with the details of a tribal breakdown. Topics that focus on 
the Levites include their consecration in place of first-born 
Israelites, two censuses, and their familial relationships and 
duties (ch. 3-4). 

The next section switches focus from camp organization 
to maintenance of camp purity. Conditions are outlined for 
the removal and readmission of persons who have become 
impure (parts of ch. 5). The procedures for the *Nazirite fol- 
low (6:1-21). As seen here in its aspect of supererogatory piety, 
the institution offers an outlet to the zealous Israelite; he may 
take on, for a limited time, additional personal restrictions. 
This part of the book, concentrating on the protection of the 
Tabernacle, culminates with the Priestly Blessing (6:22-27). 
Chapter 7, which describes the presents offered by the tribal 
leaders for the service of the Tabernacle, jointly (six wagons 
and 12 oxen) and individually, is the longest chapter in the 
Torah. Each tribal leader is assigned a day for his presentation 
(following the order in ch. 2), and the formula is scrupulously 
repeated without variation. The first Passover is celebrated in 
the wilderness (9:1-14) and Moses makes provisions for ritu- 
ally impure persons to celebrate a second Passover one month 
later. In final readiness for the march, two silver trumpets are 
fashioned (10:1-10), and instructions are provided for their 
use, in battle and on festive occasions. 


(2) GENERATION-LONG MARCH IN THE WILDERNESS FROM 
SINAI TO MOAB (10:11-22:1). The middle unit is woven of 
narratives interspersed with sacrificial law, various prohibi- 
tions, and expiation processes. Recurring rebellions and mur- 
muring against God and Moses characterize these narratives. 
Ultimately, all the preparations for the imminent entry into 
the Promised Land came to naught as a result of the moral 
degeneration of the people that resulted in the decree that 
all those who were 20 years and older when they left Egypt, 
with the sole exception of Joshua and Caleb, were to die in 
the wilderness. The “murmuring” which runs throughout this 
part of the book is probably a technical term for disloyalty, in 
the terminology of a treaty between suzerain and vassal (see 
*Covenant). Even Moses, Aaron, and Miriam have moments 
of disloyalty to God. The unit opens with a description of the 
departure from Sinai on 20 Nisan, year 2 of the Exodus (10:11). 
It is followed immediately by a litany of grievances and their 
resolutions (ch. 11); a key complaint is the monotony of the 
people’s staple food, manna, which is then supplemented by 
the delicacy of quail meat (as in Ex. 16). In satisfying their 
hunger for substantial food, the people gorge themselves and 
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are punished by a plague. Woven into this story is the initia- 
tion of 70 elders to share the burden of the people of Israel, the 
prerequisite for such service being an experience of prophetic 
ecstasy occasioned by the presence of Moses in the vicinity 
of the Tent. Probably the original number was 72, six from 
each tribe; the failure of *Eldad and Medad to report to the 
Tent resulted in the installation of only 70. The next account 
treats the loss of faith of Miriam and Aaron (ch. 12). The oc- 
casion is Moses’ marriage to a Kushite, although the laconic 
account gives no indication of whether the pigmentation of 
the woman is an issue. The affliction of Miriam with leprosy, 
which turns her skin white, may be a poetic judgment because 
she slurred a black woman. 

The nadir in the loss of faith is the story of the refusal to 
invade Canaan from the south (chs. 13-14). Twelve men, em- 
inent representatives of each tribe, reconnoiter the land that 
has been promised to the Israelites. It is this incident which 
brings the decree of the death of that generation in the wilder- 
ness. The story is of major importance in Israelite tradition. 
It is similar in many points to the other great act of treason, 
the episode of the Golden Calf (Ex. 32-34). It has a military 
context, which is central to the wilderness experience and the 
conquest of the Promised Land. Chapter 15 is an aggregate of 
prescriptions, which are apparently placed here as a pause in 
the drama. It begins with cultic ordinances for Canaan, which 
serve as a placebo after the dire punishment. Then come pre- 
scriptions relating to errant behavior, climaxed by the execu- 
tion of the man who gathered firewood on the Sabbath. The 
final section ordains the use of a garment fringe with an azure 
thread, to serve as a reminder of the Covenant. In pre-Isra- 
elite times the fringe had an apotropaic function, the ward- 
ing off of demonic harm, and was regarded as an extension of 
the person. As with the *phylacteries, the fringe was transval- 
ued by the Bible, to serve as a reminder to the Israelites that 
they are a Covenant community. This is a fitting epilogue to 
the account of the treason in chapters 13-14, as well as to the 
ordinances of errancy attached to it. The rebellion of Korah 
(chs. 16-17) blends two (or three) attacks on the authority of 
YHWH as vested in Moses and Aaron. One reflects the dis- 
satisfaction of a group of laymen from the tribe of Reuben. 
Another shows the dissatisfaction of a Levite, from the most 
important family (Kohath) of the Levites with the assignment 
of Levites to the subordinate service of supporting the priests, 
who alone are authorized to officiate in the Tent. Through di- 
vine intervention both parties are punished. The subsequent 
murmuring of the Israelites against Moses and Aaron leads to 
punishment by plague, which is stopped when Aaron carries a 
pan with burning incense into the midst of the dying. In this 
way, the authority of Aaron is brought home strikingly, and is 
underscored by the contest of the staves. This is followed by 
a restatement of the relationship between the priests and the 
Levites (ch. 18), including the perquisites due to each group 
(terumah and *tithe). Then comes the prescription of the *red 
heifer (ch. 19), the ashes of which serve to decontaminate those 
in a state of ritual pollution; the ashes also contaminate the 
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uncontaminated. This double nature of sanctuary taboo may 
reflect the attitude toward a superhuman power source, which 
can electrify or electrocute, as dramatized in the Korah story. 
Possibly this explains the location of chapter 19. The death of 
the leadership is the theme of chapter 20, which opens with 
the death of Miriam and ends with the death of Aaron. The 
cause of the death of Aaron and the doom of Moses is reported 
in the laconic account of water from the rock (cf. Ex. 171-7): 
they demonstrate loss of faith, which fits into the catalog of 
acts of disobedience. 

The narrative now moves to the end of the 40 years in the 
wilderness. The generation of the Exodus is coming to an end. 
It is here that the Israelites anticipate the move into the area 
of Transjordan, and they ask for peaceful passage through the 
southern state of Edom, but permission is refused (20:14-21). 
They gain a victory over the Canaanite king of Arad (21:1-3), 
and turn south, to avoid Edom. Another incident of dissat- 
isfaction is recorded, which is met by God with venomous 
snakes, followed by an antidote in the form of a bronze ser- 
pent. Reports of the Israelite itinerary are interspersed with 
two fragments of poetry supposedly derived from an ancient 
source, the Book of the Wars of YHwH. Then follows the vic- 
tory of Israel over the Amorite king Sihon, which results in 
the first acquisition of territory, and a second victory, over Og 
king of Bashan. The unit ends with the Israelites encamped on 
the plains of Moab. 


(3) ENCAMPMENT ON THE PLAINS OF MOAB AND PREPARA- 
TION TO ENTER CANAAN (22:2-36:13). Unit three finds the 
Israelites encamped on the eastern side of the Jordan River, 
opposite Jericho. This unit too, is composed of narratives, leg- 
islation, and folk tales. Its theme centers on final preparation 
to inherit the promised land. The first section (chs. 22-24) tells 
the story of *Balaam, an expert seer who is hired to curse the 
Israelites (damnation of one’s enemies before battle is a prac- 
tice well known from the ancient Near East). He is summoned 
in desperation by Balak, king of Moab, with the concurrence 
of his Midianite overlords. Repeatedly Balaam tries to curse 
the Israelites but God thwarts his mission and he is able only 
to bless them. Finally, Balaam is expelled angrily by Balak. The 
tale of Balaam, recorded in prose and poetry, seems to be an 
independent composition inserted at this juncture because 
its outcome determines if Israel will indeed inherit Canaan. 
Ultimately, it demonstrates the invincibility of Israel under 
the protection of YHwH, impervious to the greatest outside 
powers, human or magical. A non-biblical inscription from 
the site of Deir Alla in Jordan reveals an account of a seer by 
the same name, indicating at least an ancient tradition sur- 
rounding one Balaam known for his prophecies (see Levine, 
Balaam). Another act of treason follows at the heels of Isra- 
el’s rescue from Balak’s intended curses at Baal-peor. There, 
the people are enticed by Moabite women, and are attracted 
to their cultic worship; a (Simeonite) tribal leader is beguiled 
by a Midianite woman of high position and the two parade 
their liaison in the presence of the whole camp. Phinehas kills 
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them, earning for his descendants the right of perpetual priest- 
hood (25:1-15). As revenge for the supposed trickery, the Is- 
raelites are enjoined to assail the Midianites. Here the catalog 
of treacherous acts ends. 

The latter part of the book begins with a second census 
and the apportionment of the land to the tribes. The census 
of chapter 26 follows the pattern of chapter 1, with a slightly 
lower total, reflecting the losses resulting from punishment, 
which offset the natural increase. It also serves to introduce 
the theme of the remainder of the book and the preparation 
for the conquest of Canaan. Arising from the tribal allotment 
is the special case of Zelophehad’s daughters, who petition 
Moses for the right to inherit, since their father *Zelophehad 
had no sons. Their claim is allowed (27:1-11), with the stipula- 
tion, in a later supplemental narrative, that they marry within 
their own tribe, so as not to disturb the tribal divisions (ch. 36). 
The promise of the land is the subject of the remaining mate- 
rial. Into this outline is set, first, the ceremony of succession, 
so that the people have Joshua to command them during the 
conquest. Again the narrative is suspended, by the insertion of 
prescriptions concerning festival sacrifices (chs. 28-29). There 
is no clear reason for the placement of these cultic regulations 
here, except that they are part of the testamentary matter that 
preceded the death of Moses, as the subscription (30:1) indi- 
cates. The same is true for chapter 30, the regulations govern- 
ing the validity of vows made by a woman. The defeat of Mid- 
ian, allegedly in retaliation for the seduction of the Israelites 
at Baal-peor, is recorded in chapter 31. Chapter 32 records the 
approval of the request of two and a half tribes to settle in the 
territory of the Amorites. Chapter 33 contains a list of the sta- 
tions in the wilderness trek, most of which are unidentified, 
and many of which are not mentioned elsewhere. It is followed 
by the command to conquer Canaan and distribute the land 
among the tribes. There follows an outline of the ideal borders 
of the territory designated for Israelite settlement, and then 
the names of the men who will effect the division of the land 
by lot (ch. 34). Chapter 35 calls for the assignment of cities for 
special inhabitants: for the Levites, who have no share in the 
land allotment, and for the unwitting manslayer, to find ref- 
uge from the blood-avenger (cf. Ex. 21:12-14). The book ends 
with the resumption of the subject of Zelophehad’s daugh- 
ters, whose case serves as a model for marriage regulations 
enjoined on female heirs. The final verse of Numbers (v. 13) 
forms an inclusio with 22:1, stating the place where the pre- 
cepts of this unit were given to the Israelites. 


Critical View 

The problems of the composition of Numbers must be viewed 
in the broader framework of Bible criticism. Modern critical 
scholarship — based on stylistic, linguistic, and contextual cri- 
teria — identifies separate sources underlying the final version 
of the book. Primarily, the texts of Numbers derive from vari- 
ous layers of the Priestly source (P); additional texts are iden- 
tified with two older sources, the Yahwist (j) and the Elohist 
(E) (see *Pentateuch). The predominant Priestly material fre- 
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quently serves to expand, supplement, or recast ideologically 
the earlier je texts to fit the agenda of the Priestly writers. The 
Balaam pericope, both the prose and poetry, seems to derive 
from a different author altogether. Dating the varying sources 
in Numbers, as in the rest of the Bible, remains incredibly dif- 
ficult. Even the priestly material, which Bible scholars at an 
early date assigned to the post-Exilic period, seems to contain 
earlier layers. Numerous pre-Mosaic cultic texts from the An- 
cient Near East have been discovered, which display the same 
characteristics of the repetition of formulas and scrupulous 
detail. The argument from exaggerated and schematic num- 
bers is similarly neutralized; earliest texts, such as the Sume- 
rian Kings List, have exactly these features. The prodigious 
cultic requirements in the priestly material are also found in 
other early cultures, notably in Hittite sources. The theory 
that the Priestly legislation reflects the post-Exilic theocracy 
is still widely held, but has been challenged by a number of 
scholars. Even the dating of the narrative material of J and E, 
once believed to be securely dated to the pre-Exilic period, 
is debated. Essentially, one may recognize various narrative 
traditions, not necessarily consistent throughout Numbers, 
combined with Priestly material, narrative and cultic, which 
is of diverse dates and origins. 

Jewish tradition, however, views the apparently dispa- 
rate texts of Numbers as a single work written by Moses. Even 
so, the attempt to descry principles and patterns of arrange- 
ment is as early as the rabbis of the Talmud. They pursued the 
question of juxtaposition (or sequence), and it was they who 
implied an order other than the simple chronological thread: 
“There is no earlier and later in the Torah” (see Rashi on Num. 
9:1). Although critical scholarship does not recognize Mosaic 
authorship, certain modern approaches have emphasized a 
kind of literary study that focuses on the final form of the 
text (synchronic approach) rather than its layers (diachronic 
approach). This method views the preserved text as an or- 
ganic unit and searches for techniques of style and structure 
that bind the individual literary units into a whole (Milgrom, 
1990). Finally, redaction criticism demonstrates the interac- 
tion of the different parts of the text. Milgrom highlights the 
literary style of Numbers. His structural analysis focuses on 
the device of chiasm and introversion as well as the prevalence 
of repetitive subscripts and resumptions, septenary repeti- 
tions, and recapitulations. 


Religious Values 

According to the critical view it is virtually certain that the 
Book of Numbers as we now have it is considerably later than 
Moses. In addition, the historical value of its accounts is con- 
sidered minimal by most modern scholars, not only because 
of the late date of the written version, but because the agenda 
of its authors was to write a redemption history of Israel that 
focuses on ideology rather than historically accurate records 
in the modern sense. Several religiously motivated messages 
can be uncovered in the texts of Numbers and in their in- 
teraction with those in other books of the Pentateuch. The 
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treatment of the traditions from the wilderness experience 
in Numbers has many points of contact with the wilderness 
journey in Exodus (especially 16-17). According to Abraba- 
nel, the two collections are sharply distinguished: in Exodus, 
prior to Sinai, the Israelite failure of faith was not punished; 
in Numbers, after the revelation, it was punished. It seems 
that the Israelite traditions of the wilderness experience were 
largely used in duplicate, to convey the implications of the 
Covenant. Numbers 1-26 stresses the failure of faith even af- 
ter the elaborate sanctuary ritual is instituted. The peroration 
comes in Deuteronomy 31:16-21. This reveals the (or a) Torah 
view regarding humankind: humans are constitutionally ca- 
pable of rising above the realities of everyday life, but consis- 
tently do not. Confronted with circumstances, the theoretical 
supports of religious experience desert a person, who reacts 
to human situations with human behavior, which is not the 
standard set by the deity. On the whole, this is a depressing 
message. But while individuals and communities fail, the peo- 
ple, chosen by God, survives, always to find another chance 
to live up to the Covenant standards. God’s fidelity, in con- 
trast, remains constant. This hopeful note of recurrent oppor- 
tunity is muted but audible in the latter section of Numbers. 
The failures of the wilderness experience are tied off: Israel is 
ensconced in the territory east of the Jordan. Perhaps in the 
land of the Covenant, the people of the Covenant will fulfill 
the terms of the Covenant. 

For the traditional view, see *Pentateuch: The Tradi- 
tional View. 
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NUMBERS, TYPICAL AND IMPORTANT. Biblical num- 
bers are primarily based on the decimal system, which is of 
Hamito-Egyptian origin. The sexagesimal system, however, 
which ultimately derives from Sumerian usage, also plays an 
important role in Scripture, and since 60 is divisible by ten 
and five, the two methods of reckoning easily coalesce. The 
numbers in the Bible range from one (Gen. 1:5) to 100,000,000 
(Dan. 7:10), though the latter figure is to be regarded as a hy- 
perbole rather than a literal numerical expression. The largest 
number to be understood literally is that given in 1 Chronicles 
21:5 in connection with David’s census: 1,100,000 men from 
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Israel plus 470,000 from Judah that drew the sword (but cf. 
the smaller figures in 11 Sam. 24:9). The idea of infinity in the 
mathematical sense (in contrast to the theological concept of 
God’s unlimited powers) is not found in the Bible. However, 
it is recognized that there are limits to the human ability to 
count (Gen. 13:16; 41:49). 


Biblical Arithmetic 

The Israelites in biblical times did not take a special interest 
in mathematics. Their knowledge was confined, it seems, to 
their essential needs and was based on Egyptian and Babylo- 
nian methods of calculation. The four basic arithmetical op- 
erations are represented in the Bible, but only the results — not 
the method of calculating - are given. Thus there are examples 
of simple addition (Num. 11:26), subtraction (Gen. 18:28-33), 
multiplication (Lev. 25:8; Num. 7:84-86), and division (Num. 
31:27). More complicated operations, involving “the rule of 
three,” are exemplified in Leviticus 25:50 ff.; 27:18, 23. The He- 
brews also had an elementary control of fractions, but they 
seem to have avoided, as did other peoples of antiquity, the 
problem of converting mixed fractions to a common denomi- 
nator. The biblical use of complementary fractions (i.e., frac- 
tions in which the numerator is one less than the denominator, 
e.g., 2/3, 11 Kings 11:7; 4/5, Gen. 47:24; 9/10, Neh. 11:1) shows 
Egyptian and Mesopotamian influence. Of particular inter- 
est is the use of certain parts of the body to express fractions 
or multiplication, e.g., yad, “hand” (fractions: ibid.; multipli- 
cation: Gen. 43:34); regel, “foot” or “times” (multiplication: 
Num. 22:28); pi, “mouth” (fraction: Zech. 13:8; multiplication: 
Deut. 21:17, according to many exegetes). The term pi shenayim 
originally meant two-thirds but subsequently came to signify 
“twice as much” (11 Kings 2:9). The latter is the meaning it al- 
ways has in the Mishnah and Talmud. In Deuteronomy 21:17 
the sense is uncertain: the expression could mean either two- 
thirds of the inheritance or a double portion. Rosh, “head, 
frequently occurs in the sense of “sum, total” (Ex. 30:12; Num. 
1:2), or “capital” (Lev. 5:24). The curious psychological ap- 
proach that enables yad, for example, to serve both for divi- 
sion and multiplication is also reflected in the use of certain 
denominative verbs (in the piel) derived from numbers. Thus 
shillesh denotes “to divide into three” (Deut. 19:3) and “to re- 
peat an action three times” (1 Kings 18:34). The value of 1 was 
taken to be 3 (1 Kings 7:23). Even the Mishnah in Eruvin 1:5 
retains this approximate value, but Mishnat ha-Middot (sec- 
ond century) estimates m as 22/7. 


Method of Expression 

Biblical numbers are expressed by words denoting units, tens, 
100, 200, 1,000, 2,000, 10,000, 20,000, and by combinations 
of these. There is no real evidence of the use of arithmetical 
symbols either in Scripture or in monumental inscriptions of 
the biblical period, like the *Siloam Inscription (c. 700); cf. 
also the *Mesha Stele of the ninth century. However, the use 
of figures in everyday documents, chiefly for small numbers, 
is demonstrated by the *Samaria ostraca (eighth century), 
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where both words and figures are employed for numerals. 
The *Lachish Letters (sixth century) likewise contain numeri- 
cal symbols. But, whereas these figures appear to be based on 
Egyptian models, other Samarian inscriptions display sym- 
bols that correspond to the Phoenician-Aramaic tradition. 
The *Elephantine papyri (fifth century) also use arithmetical 
signs (chiefly vertical strokes for units and horizontal lines for 
tens). In later times (the Hasmonean period and throughout 
the talmudic age), following the Greek example, the letters of 
the alphabet were given numerical values. The letters alef to 
tet represent the digits one to nine; yod to zade, the tens to 90; 
and kaf to tav 100 to 400; thousands are expressed by the let- 
ters for units with two dots above. The system eventually gave 
rise to the numerological method called *gematria, which R. 
Eliezer b. R. Yose made the 29" of his 32 hermeneutical rules, 
and examples of which are to be found already in the New 
Testament (Rev. 13:18), as well as in the Talmud and Midrash; 
while the kabbalists went to fantastic lengths in the application 
of this exegetical device. In modern times, G.R. Driver has re- 
vived the idea that even in the Bible, numbers are occasionally 
indicated by the first letter of their name (acrophonic system) 
or by the numerical value of letters of the alphabet. Thus the 
number 318 in Genesis 14:14 represents WY9!"N (Eliezer) (cf. 
Gen. R. 43:2, and the Epistle of Barnabas). 


Symbolic and Rhetorical Use 

Biblical numbers are not always intended to be taken at their 
face value. They are often used indefinitely - as round figures - 
or rhetorically, for emphasis or in a hyperbolic sense. At times 
the rhetorical effect is achieved through a latent number, i-e., 
certain words or names occur a given number of times, al- 
though the actual figure is not specified. Many numbers are 
noteworthy for their symbolic nuances. Hebrew literature is 
not altogether unique in this regard; analogues are to be found 
in Egyptian, Sumerian, Akkadian, Canaanite, and Hittite writ- 
ings. Ugaritic, in particular, provides many examples of the 
rhetorical and symbolic use of numbers. Especially significant 
is the biblical use of sacred numbers, which play an impor- 
tant religious role. There is, in addition, a distinct tendency 
in Scripture to achieve numerical harmony or symmetry. This 
aspect has been worked out in considerable detail for Genesis, 
notably its early chapters, by U. Cassuto (see bibliography). 


ONE. One is sometimes used as the indefinite article (1 Sam. 
24:14), and often as an indefinite pronoun, “someone, anyone, 
a certain man” (11 Kings 4:39). Though a cardinal number, it 
is also used as an ordinal (Gen. 1:5; 8:5, 13; Ruth 1:4). It also 
signifies uniqueness and indivisibility. Hence it is expressive 
of the unity of marriage (Gen. 2:24) and of the doctrine of 
monotheism (Deut. 6:4). 


Two. ‘The fact that various organs and limbs of the body oc- 
cur in pairs (eyes, hands, etc.) invested the number two with 
acertain importance. The animals entered the ark in pairs; the 
Decalogue was inscribed on two tablets of stone. Often two 
sacrifices were ordained (Lev. 14:22). The fraction one-half is 
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also common in the Bible: the half-tribe of Manasseh (Num. 
32:33) and the half-shekel (Ex. 30:13). The Hebrew preference 
for the concrete to the abstract finds expression, inter alia, in 
the idiomatic use of two for “a few” (Num. 9:22; 1 Kings 17:12). 
Sometimes “three” is added to emphasize the approximate 
character of the number (11 Kings 9:32; Job 33:29; Isa. 17:6). 
Mention may also be made here of the idiom temol shilshom, 
“hitherto” (literally: ‘yesterday, the third day back’). A not un- 
common device for achieving emphasis is the repetition (la- 
tent two) of a word or phrase (1 Kings 13:2; Isa. 43:25). 


THREE. Three is a very common biblical number. At times it 
is difficult to tell whether it is used with precision or as a small 
round number (Gen. 30:36; Ex. 2:2); but the addition of the 
next high number establishes its approximate character (Ex. 
20:5; Jer. 36:23). Of special importance is its use in sacred con- 
texts. It conveys the idea of completeness, having a beginning, 
middle, and end. Even in remote antiquity the pagan peoples 
worshiped triads of gods (in Babylonia: Anu, Bel, and Ea; in 
Egypt: Isis, Osiris, and Horus). The universe was divided into 
heaven, earth, and the abyss (or the netherworld), which the 
three deities represented. The family group of father, mother, 
and child, without doubt, also contributed to the significance 
of the number. In the Bible three has various religious asso- 
ciations: a three-year old (or third-born) sacrifice in Genesis 
15:9; three feasts (Ex. 23:14); for three years the fruit of a newly 
planted tree was forbidden (Lev. 19:23); ritual purification on 
the third day (Num. 19:12; 31:19); Daniel kneeled and prayed 
three times a day (Dan. 6:11). The following occurrences of 
three are also of interest: In Genesis 40, three has symbolic 
significance. It exercises a mystic power in the story of Eli- 
jah’s revival of the child (1 Kings 17:21). Three cities of refuge 
are mentioned in Deuteronomy 19:7, 9. Three daughters (plus 
seven sons) seem to be an ideal number (Job 1:2; 42:13). Three 
is latent in a number of passages where it expresses a complete 
and perfect number or is used for emphasis. The expression 
“and God blessed” occurs, for example, three times in Genesis 
1:22, 28; 2:3. The Sanctuary has three divisions: a court, a holy 
place, and a Holy of Holies (Ex. 26:33; 27:9; 1 Kings 6:16-17). 
In Aaron’s benediction (Num. 6:24-26) the Tetragrammaton 
occurs thrice, and three pairs of blessings are pronounced. 
On the other hand, the trisagion in Isaiah 6:3 is a form of su- 
perlative (in the Qumran scroll, 1QIsa, “holy” is found only 
twice); while the occurrence of “temple of the Lord” three 
times in Jeremiah 7:4 merely lends emphasis to the prophet’s 
mocking rebuke. 


FOUR. The importance of the number four is probably de- 
rived from the four cardinal points of the compass (some 
scholars point to the square). It is regarded as sacred in vari- 
ous parts of the world, and signifies completeness and suf- 
ficiency. Four rivers issued from the Garden of Eden (Gen. 
2:10). Jephthah’s daughter was lamented annually for four days 
(Judg. 11:40). In Jeremiah 15:2 the people is divided into four 
groups, each subjected to a different type of disaster; in the 
next verse the category of “the sword” is itself divided into 
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four phases. There are four winds; four quarters of heaven (Jer. 
49:36); four sore judgments (Ezek. 14:21); and four horns that 
scatter Judah (Zech. 2:1 [1:18]). The number four frequently 
occurs in the measurements of the furniture of the Taberna- 
cle (Ex. 25 ff; 36 ff.) and of the Temple (1 Kings 7). The bearers 
of God's throne are four (Ezek. 1, 10), and four chariots issue 
from two mountains (Zech. 6:1-8). Multiples of four are dis- 
cernible in the length of the Tabernacle curtains —- 28 cubits 
(Ex. 26:2); in the large round number 400 (Gen. 15:13; Judg. 
21:12), and in the still larger figure of 400,000 (Judg. 20:2, 17; 
1 Chron. 13:3). 


FIVE. Five probably means simply “a few” in 11 Kings 7:13, 
perhaps also in Genesis 43:34; 47:2 (cf. Er. 6:6, 8). Five as a 
basic number goes back to remote antiquity. There was a 
primitive Hamitic system based on the number five before 
the decimal system. It is obviously derived from the fingers 
of the hand used by early man in his simple calculations. In 
the Bible, five is related to both the decimal and sexagesimal 
systems. It is a feature of sacred architecture (1 Kings 7:39, 
49). It is also found in connection with penalties (Ex. 21:37), 
redemption (Num. 3:47; 18:16), and gifts (Gen. 43:34; 45:22). 
The fraction one-fifth is likewise common (Lev. 5:16; 22:14). 
It is often used as a small round number (Lev. 26:8; 1 Sam. 
17:40; Isa. 19:18). For the multiple 50 see below. Other multi- 
ples up to 500,000 occur frequently (Gen. 5:32; Ex. 30:23-24; 
11 Chron. 13:17, et al.). 


sIx. Six is part of the sexagesimal system but has little sym- 
bolic value. Examples of its occurrence are: the working days 
of the week (Ex. 20:9); the maximum years of servitude for a 
Hebrew slave (Ex. 21:2); the steps of Solomons throne (1 Kings 
10:19-20); the wings of the seraphim (Isa. 6:2); the six-cubit 
measuring reed of Ezekiel’s vision (Ezek. 40:5; 41:8). 


SEVEN. Seven played an exceptionally important role in an- 
tiquity. It was sacred to Semitic and other peoples, including 
the Egyptians, Assyrians, Persians, and the Vedic folk in In- 
dia. Its importance is often derived from the worship of the 
seven heavenly bodies: the sun, moon, and the five planets. It 
is also pointed out that the seven-day week was approximately 
a quarter of the lunar month (29% days), and that the Pleia- 
des (Amos 5:8) were thought to comprise seven stars. Others 
see the origin of the number’s prominence in the fact that it 
is composed of the sacred numbers three and four, or in the 
“unrelated” character of seven in the series one to ten. Like 
the Sumerians, the biblical writers often add seven to a large 
number to indicate a very big figure. U. Cassuto writes: “It 
clearly follows that the chronology of the Book of Genesis as 
a whole is also founded on the dual principle of the sexagesi- 
mal system and the addition of seven” (From Adam to Noah, 
in bibl., 259). In the Bible the number seven is connected with 
every aspect of religious life in every period: e.g., the clean 
beasts in the ark (Gen. 7:2ff.); Abraham's covenant with Abi- 
melech (Gen. 21:28-30); cleansing from leprosy (Lev. 14); the 
festivals (Lev. 23; Deut. 16:9); Balaam’s altars (Num. 23); the 
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induction of the priests and the consecration of the altars (Ex. 
2.9:35-37); sacrifices (Gen. 8:20; Num. 28:11; Job 42:8; 1 Chron. 
15:26); the Temple furnishings (1 Kings 7:17); the menorah (Ex. 
25:31-37; Zech. 4:2); the Temple steps (Ezek. 40:22); the width 
of the Temple entrance (Ezek. 41:3); the sprinkling of blood 
(Lev. 4:6, 17;16:14; Num. 19:4) and the like. The innate, mystic 
power of seven is exemplified in Joshua 6:4, 8, 13 (Jericho); 
Judges 16:13, 19 (Samson); and 11 Kings 5:10 (Naaman). It also 
occurs in connection with punishment (Gen. 4:24; Lev. 26:18; 
Deut. 28:7, 25; 11 Sam. 21:6; Prov. 6:31; Dan. 4:13, 20, 29; 9:27). 
In relation to time, seven represents a fitting (or sacred) pe- 
riod (Gen. 1:3 ff; 8:12; 50:10; Ex. 7:25; Lev. 8:33; Josh. 6). More 
generally it indicates a complete or round number of moder- 
ate size (Isa. 4:1; 11:15; Micah 5:4; Ps. 12:7 [6]; Prov. 26:16, 25; 
Job 1:2; Esth. 1:10; 2:9). In Deuteronomy 7:1 it is equated with 
“many.” Other interesting references are: Genesis 29:20, 27, 30 
and Judges 14:12, 17 (marriage); Ezekiel 9:2 (angels); 11 Kings 
4:35 (sneezes of revival); Genesis 41; 11 Kings 8:1 (famine and 
plenty); Genesis 33:3 (prostrations; parallels are found in the 
Tell El-Amarna Letters and in Ugaritic writings). Multiples 
of seven bear the same character with added emphasis (Lev. 
12:5; Num. 29:13; 1 Kings 8:65). For 70 see below. The half of 
seven, three and a half, also has special significance. “Times, 
time, and half a time” occurs in Daniel 7:25 and 12:7. “Half of 
the week” in Daniel 9:27 is explained by cu Cornill to mean 
3% years and to have its origin in the 3% years of Antiochus’ 
persecution. H. Gunkel, however, traces the expression to 
Babylonia (half Kislev, Tevet, Shevat, and Adar), the refer- 
ences being to the 3% months between the winter solstice and 
the festival of Marduk, i.e., the period of the supremacy of 
Tiamat. 


EIGHT AND NINE. The numbers eight and nine do not ap- 
pear to have any intrinsic symbolic import. Their significance 
seems to be related to seven and ten, respectively. The eighth 
day of circumcision (Gen. 17:12), of the consecration of first- 
born beasts (Ex. 22:29), of the sacrifices of the defiled Nazirite 
(Num. 6:10), and of the holy convocation (Lev. 23:36) is simply 
the day after the important period of seven days. Notewor- 
thy, however, is Ezekiel’s predilection for the number eight in 
the Temple structure (Ezek. 40:9, 31, 34, 37). Nine is at times 
significant insofar as it is one less than the important num- 
ber ten (Neh. 11:1). 


TEN. Like five, ten is clearly derived from the use of the fin- 
gers in counting (the Sefirot, it may be noted, emanate from 
the fingers according to Sefer Yezirah) and is the basis of the 
numeral system chiefly, though not solely, used in the Bible. It 
expresses completeness and perfection (Gen. 24:10, 22; Josh. 
22:14; Judg. 17:10; 11 Kings 20:9-11; Jer. 41:8; Job 19:3). Its sa- 
cred character, which may derive from the fact that it is the 
product of three and seven (both sacred numbers), is exem- 
plified in the Decalogue (Ex. 20:2ff.), where it may also serve 
as a mnemonic; the tithes (Gen. 14:20; Num. 18:21, 26; Deut. 
26:12); the Tabernacle and Temple furnishings, including mul- 
tiples of ten (Ex. 26; 1 Kings 6-7; Ezek. 45; 11 Chron. 4); and 
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the minimum number of righteous men required to save So- 
dom. It also occurs in latent form: e.g., there are ten patriarchs 
from Adam to Noah (Gen. 5), and ten from Noah to Abraham 
(Gen. 11:10-27). It is stated that the Israelites put the Lord to 
test ten times (Num. 14:22). In ritual observances the fraction 
one-tenth occurs frequently (Num. 28). 


TWELVE. The number 12 may have derived its importance 
from the division of the lunar year into 12 months, and from 
the 12 signs of the Zodiac. It should also be noted that it can 
be broken down into the significant numbers five (+) seven 
or three (x) four. But undoubtedly its divisibility and its role 
in the Sumerian sexagesimal system gave it a special status. 
In the Bible the fact that the tribes numbered 12 (Gen. 35:22; 
42:13, 32; 49:28; Num. 1:44) endowed the number with special 
religious significance (cf. the Greek amphictyonies). To main- 
tain the number 12, Ephraim and Manasseh were counted as 
two tribes when Levi was omitted. The tribes of Ishmael like- 
wise numbered 12 (Gen. 17:20). Representative persons and 
objects often correspond to the number of the tribes (Ex. 24:4; 
28:21; Lev. 24:5; Num. 7:3; 17:17, 21; Josh. 4:2; 1 Kings 10:20; 18:31; 
Ezek. 48:31ff.; Ezra 6:17; 8:35). Multiples of 12 are found in the 
24 classes of priests and Levites (1 Chron. 24:4; 25:31); the 48 
levitical cities (Num. 35:7); the 24,000 men in the monthly 
courses that served King David (1 Chron. 27:1-15). The male 
descendants of Adam listed in Genesis 4:1-26 numbered 12, 
and the verb yalad (“to bear”) occurs there 12 times. 


TWENTY. Twenty marks a distinctive period in human life. 
Isaac’s sons were born 20 years after marriage (Gen. 25:20, 26). 
Also, the age for army service was 20 (Num. 1:3). 


FORTY. Forty is an important round number, indicating 
a fairly long period. The length of a generation is approxi- 
mately 40 years. A man reaches full adulthood at 40 (cf. Josh. 
14:7; 11 Sam. 2:10). Isaac and Esau married at 40 (Gen. 25:20; 
26:34). The complete span of human life is thrice 40 (Gen. 
6:3; Deut. 34:7), while twice 40 represents advanced old age 
(11 Sam. 19:33-36; Ps. 90:10). The Israelites wandered 40 years 
in the wilderness (Ex. 16:35; Deut. 2:7), in which time an en- 
tire generation died out (Num. 14:33; 32:13). In 1 Kings 6:1 (cf. 
1 Chron. 5:29-36 [6:3-10]) 480 years represents 12 generations. 
At various periods the land had rest for 40 years (Judg. 3:11; 
8:28; 1 Sam. 4:18; 80 years in Judg. 3:30 is the equivalent of 
two generations) and David, Solomon, and Joash reigned for 
40 years (11 Sam. 5:4; 1 Kings 2:11; 11:42; 11 Chron. 24:1). This 
was a sign of divine grace. It is noteworthy that, according 
to the Mesha Stele, Israel oppressed Moab for 40 years. Peri- 
ods of special significance often consist of 40 days (Gen. 7:4, 
12; 8:6; Ex. 24:18; 34:28; Num. 13:25; Deut. 9:9 ff.; 10:10; 1 Sam. 
17:16; I Kings 19:8; Ezek. 4:6; 29:11-13; Jonah 3:4). Other inter- 
esting examples of the occurrence of 40 are: 40 lashes (Deut. 
25:3); sons (Judg. 12:14); camel loads (11 Kings 8:9); shekels 
(Neh. 5:15); Temple measurements (Ezek. 41:2; 46:22). Forty 
thousand indicates a very large number (Josh. 4:13; Judg. 5:8; 
11 Sam. 10:18; 1 Chron. 12:37). 
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FIFTY. Fifty, a multiple of ten, occurs in measurements (Gen. 
6:15; Ezek. 40:15); in compensation (Deut. 22:29); and in civil 
and military organization (Ex. 18:21; Deut. 1:15). Other mul- 
tiples of ten, up to 500,000, are frequently encountered (Gen. 
5:32; Ex 30:23-24; 11 Chron. 13:17). 


sIxTy. Sixty, the basis of the sexagesimal system, is a heri- 
tage from the Sumerians, whose method of calculation has left 
its mark on the civilized world to this day. The division of the 
circle into 360 degrees, of an hour into 60 minutes, the min- 
ute into 60 seconds, and counting by the dozen and the gross 
are derived from this ancient people. The system originated, 
it is suggested, “in a mythical addition of zenith and nadir 
to the four points of the compass” (Mc-Gee). Although the 
biblical method of reckoning is based mainly on the dec- 
imal system, many scriptural (and likewise talmudic and 
midrashic) numbers show a sexagesimal structure. Thus the 
total ages of the patriarchs from Adam to Noah and their 
ages at the birth of the first son are either exact multiples of 
five or of five with the addition of seven (see Seven above), 
in accordance with a stylistic Sumerian usage. All the ages in 
Genesis 5 are to be analysed in the same way, as U. Cassuto 
has shown in his commentaries to Genesis (see bibl.). The 
sexagesimal method of calculation applies to other parts of 
the Bible, too. 


SEVENTY. Seventy (the product of two sacred numbers, seven 
times ten) is used as a round figure, with symbolic or sacred 
nuances. It occurs in various contexts; it is the number of the 
family of Jacob that went down to Egypt (Ex. 1:5; Deut. 10:22); 
of the palm trees at Elim; of the elders that went up with 
Moses, Aaron, Nadab, and Abihu (Ex. 24:9); of the elders set 
round about the Tent (Num. 11:24); of the years that the na- 
tions will serve the king of Babylon (Jer. 25:11ff.); and of the 
weeks mentioned in Daniel 9:24 ff. The nations enumerated in 
Genesis 10 total 70 (or 71, or 72, according to others); cf. also 
the 77-fold of Lamech’s vengeance (Gen. 4:24). In Ugaritic lit- 
erature 70 funerary offerings for Baal are mentioned, and the 
gods are referred to as “the 70 children of Asherah” 


A THOUSAND. A thousand and its multiples are frequently 
used in the Bible as round numbers indicating a large amount. 
Etymologically the Hebrew word elef (“thousand”) denotes “a 
crowd, and hence at times has the sense of “tribe,” “clan,” or 
designates a military unit, which does not necessarily com- 
prise 1,000 (Ex. 18:21; Deut. 33:17; Judg. 6:15). Flinders Petrie 
(Researches in Sinai), interpreting elef to mean a family or tent, 
reduced the figure for the first census to 5,500, and to 5,730 
for the second. Multiples of 1,000 are often hyperbolic expres- 
sions (Lev. 26:8; Deut. 32:30; 1 Sam. 18:7; Ps. 3:7[6]; Song 5:10). 
Seventy thousand (11 Sam. 24:15) and 1,000,000 (Dan. 7:10; 
1 Chron. 21:5; 22:14; 11 Chron. 14:8) are globular figures indic- 
ative of a vast number, while “thousands of ten thousands” 
(Gen. 24:60) and “ten thousand times ten thousand” (Dan. 
7:10) are imaginative numerical ultimates. Similarly high fig- 
ures are found in Ugaritic literature. 
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held by another Jew for three years. Other takkanot dealt with 
problems of Sabbath observance or halakhic points arising in 
the course of management of estates with Christian owners. In 
southeastern Poland, Jewish lessees found themselves between 
the hammer and the anvil, under pressure from the extortion- 
ate nobility for whom they were agents, and hated by the peas- 
antry. The attitude of the Jews themselves toward the peasants 
was often much more humane than that of the Polish land- 
lords. A council of rabbis and communal leaders of Volhynia, 
a central district of the agricultural arenda, urged Jewish les- 
sees in 1602 to forgo the work due from peasants on the Sab- 
bath: “Tf the villagers are obliged to do the work on weekdays 
[i.e., Monday through Saturday]... let them forgo the Sabbath 
and [Jewish] holidays altogether. Living in exile and under the 
Egyptian yoke, our forefathers chose the Sabbath day for rest- 
ing... Therefore also where Gentiles are under their hand [the 
Jews] are obliged to keep the Law... Let them not be ungrate- 
ful to the Giver of bounty, the very bounty given; let the name 
of the Lord be glorified through them” (Ben-Sasson, in: Zion, 
21 (1956), 205). However, the Jews were frequently maligned. 
They were accused falsely of interfering in the affairs of Greek 
Orthodox (Pravoslav) churches in villages leased by them. All 
the Jews living in the southeastern parts of Poland were at- 
tacked and thousands massacred in the Cossack and peasant 
uprisings in the 17" century (see *Chmielnicki). 

The last years of the Polish “republic of the nobility” 
(1648-c. 1772) were a period of economic and cultural de- 
cline accompanied by growing Catholic reaction to the Ref- 
ormation. The central administrative authority progressively 
weakened and the nobility felt itself free to act unfettered by 
law. The conditions, character, and role of Jewish leaseholding 
changed for the worse in this situation. At that time in certain 
districts village Jews formed a third of the total Jewish popu- 
lation. The 1764 census shows that around 2% of the Jews in 
Poland were lessees (generally tavern keepers) in towns; in 
rural areas, while only a few were large-scale lessees on the 
magnates’ estates, the number of Jewish lessees of taverns and 
inns had increased. In the district of Lublin at this date, 89% 
of the village Jews engaged in leaseholding operations were 
inn or tavern keepers. An insignificant number of larger-scale 
lessees held more than one inn or tavern. The rest, nearly 11%, 
leased mills and dairy processes. Petty lessees often combined 
trade with a craft, such as hatters, tailors, and pitch burners. 
Solomon *Maimon, in the late 18" century, depicts in his au- 
tobiography the poverty of the Jewish innkeeper who plied 
his trade in a smoky hut with peasants sitting on the floor and 
drinking vodka, while the Jewish teacher taught the half-na- 
ked children of the proprietor. The Polish poet Ignacy Krasicki 
describes an inn as a barn where the Jewish innkeeper had not 
even a bundle of straw to serve as a bed for his guests. Arbi- 
trary arrests and humiliation were part of the lot of the Jews 
in these occupations. In the 18" century the petty squires and 
the general public demanded the expulsion of the Jews from 
the villages, especially the lessees of the taverns. During the 
period of the Partitions of Poland, the limitation which had 
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been imposed on the lease of revenues and real property by 
Jews remained in force until the formal political emancipa- 
tion of the Jews in each partition district. 

The weight and importance of leaseholding in the oc- 
cupational structure of Eastern European Jewry decreased in 
the 19" century with urbanization and industrialization and 
the process of Jewish migration to the cities and industrial 
and commercial centers. Formerly, the system of agricultural 
arenda had brought Jews to the villages and incorporated 
them in village life. It provided a broad area of settlement and 
sources of livelihood enabling the growth of the Jewish popu- 
lation in Poland-Lithuania. Even during its decline, and de- 
spite the tarnishing of its image from the 18" century, the ar- 
enda system for a considerable time played an important role 
in both Jewish and Polish economic and social life. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dubnow, Hist Russ, 3 (1920), index, s.v. aren- 
dar; idem, Pinkas Vaad ha-Kehillot be-Medinat Lita (1925); R. Mahler, 
Toledot ha-Yehudim be-Polin (1946), index; S.B. Weinryb, Neueste 
Wirtschaftsgeschichte der Juden in Russland und Polen (1934), index; 
Halpern, Pinkas, s.v. Jurenda; H.H. Ben-Sasson, Hagut ve-Hanhagah 
(1959); idem, in: Zion, 21 (1956), 183-206; Ettinger, ibid., 20 (1955), 
128-52; 21 (1956), 107-42. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.H. Ben-Sasson 
(ed.), A History of the Jewish People (1976); 641-44, index; J. Goldberg, 
“Wladza dominalna Zydow-arendarzy dobr ziemskich nad chlopami 
W XVII-XVIII w,’ in: Przeglad Historyczny, 1-2 (1990), 189-98. 


[Abraham Wein] 


ARENDT, HANNAH (1906-1975), political and social phi- 
losopher. Born in Hanover, Germany, she studied at the uni- 
versities of Marburg, Freiburg, and Heidelberg. In the 1930s 
Arendt married Gunther Stern, a young Jewish philosopher. 
In 1933, fearing Nazi persecution, she fled to Paris, where she 
subsequently became friends with Walter *Benjamin and Ray- 
mond *Aron. In 1936, she met Heinrich Bluecher, a German 
political refugee whom she married in 1940, following her 1939 
divorce from Stern. After the outbreak of war, and following 
detention as an “enemy alien,’ Arendt and Bluecher fled to the 
US. in 1941. From 1944 to 1948 she was successively research 
director of the Conference on Jewish Relations and chief editor 
of Schocken Books; from 1949 to 1952 she was executive direc- 
tor of Jewish Cultural Reconstruction. Arendt was professor 
at the University of Chicago from 1963 to 1967 and afterward 
at the New School for Social Research, New York. 

An erudite, provocative, and penetrating writer, Arendt 
evaluated major developments in modern times. She believed 
that antisemitism contributed to totalitarianism which she 
saw as connected with the fall of the nation-state and to the 
change in the social structure. She advocated freedom based 
on public participation in politics, a tradition deriving from 
the Greco-Roman world, in contrast to freedom based on pri- 
vate interests. The former was furthered through revolutions, 
like the American, the latter through disastrous rebellions like 
the French. The dehumanizing and depoliticizing process of 
modern times have led away from genuine freedom to the evils 
of totalitarianism. Hannah Arendt covered the Eichmann trial 
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Accuracy 

The question of the accuracy of biblical numbers is an exegeti- 
cal problem. There are actual contradictions within the Bible 
itself (cf. 11 Sam. 24:9 with 1 Chron. 21:5). The correctness of 
other figures is doubted on other grounds. Unquestionably, 
some excessively large numbers must be regarded as symbolic 
or hyperbolic figures. In certain cases critics suppose that es- 
timates - especially of enemy forces - are only rough, and 
possibly exaggerated, guesses. However, errors in transmis- 
sion and copying must be taken into account. Manuscripts 
generally show that they are particularly prone to corrup- 
tion where numbers are concerned. In Hebrew a single letter 
could change five to 50, for example. It is interesting to note 
that one Hebrew Ms. of the Bible (no. 9 of Kennicott) reads 
in Numbers 1:23, 1,050 for 59,300 (MT); Numbers 2:6, 50 for 
54,400; and in Numbers 2:16, 100 for 151,450. There are also 
considerable divergences between the Masoretic Text, the Sep- 
tuagint, and the Samaritan versions. For example, the years 
between the Creation and the Flood are 1,656 in the Hebrew 
Bible, 2,262 in the Septuagint, and 1,307 in the Samaritan 
recension. 


Ascending and Descending Numbers 

The manner in which large numbers are arranged is subject 
to interesting variations: sometimes they are arranged in as- 
cending order (Gen. 5:17), at other times in descending order 
(Gen. 23:1; Ex. 38:26), and occasionally a combination of both 
(Num. 3:43). The conventional explanation is that J, E, and 
D prefer the descending order, while p favors the ascending 
order. Cassuto, however, has argued that not a documentary 
criterion but a linguistic principle is operative here: “When 
the Bible gives us technical or statistical data and the like, it 
frequently prefers the ascending order, since the tendency to 
exactness in these instances causes the smaller numbers to be 
given precedence and prominence. On the other hand, when 
a solitary number occurs in a narrative passage or in a poem 
or in a speech and so forth, the numbers are invariably ar- 
ranged, save in a few cases where special circumstances op- 
erate, according to the more natural and spontaneous order, 
to wit, the descending order” (The Documentary Hypothesis, 
in bibl., 52). 


Numerical Harmony 

Another question to which Cassuto has given special attention 
is that of numerical harmony. He demonstrates, for instance, 
that heptads repeatedly occur in Genesis 1:1-2:3, leaving no 
doubt that these literary variations on the theme of seven 
were carefully designed so as to achieve a harmony of num- 
bers. “This numerical symmetry,’ he writes, “is, as it were, the 
golden thread that binds together all the parts of the section 
and serves as a convincing proof of its unity” (From Adam to 
Noah, in bibl., 15). 


Graded Numbers 
Another interesting feature of biblical style is the use of graded 
numbers. This consists of the collocation of two consecutive 
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numbers for rhetorical purposes. The usage may be divided 
into three categories: 

(a) In prose it expresses approximation and, as a rule, 
fewness, and has a colloquial character (11 Kings 9:32; 13:19). 

(b) In poetry the two numbers form a parallelism and 
also express inexactness (Micah 5:4; Job 5:19). A similar 
usage is found in Sumerian and Akkadian, and, especially, 
in Ugaritic epic poetry. Since numbers are involved, the par- 
allelism cannot be expressed through synonyms, and con- 
secutive numbers are the only alternative (cf. the parallel- 
ism between 1,000 and 10,000 in Ps. 91:17). A combination 
of the idiom for fewness and poetic parallelism is seen in 
Isaiah 17:6. 

(c) In proverbial sayings a schematic device is employed 
in which two successive numbers are given of things that share 
a common characteristic, and the actual items subsequently 
enumerated conform to the second, i.e., the higher, number 
(Prov. 30:15-31). The use of numbers in Proverbs (including 
single numbers as in Prov. 30:15a) is intended as an aid to 
memory. In Amos 1:3-2:6, where three and four are repeatedly 
mentioned but only one example is cited, the prophet appar- 
ently uses surprise as a rhetorical factor. 

Reviewing the facts adumbrated above, it appears that 
numbers are used in the Bible not solely for statistical or arith- 
metical purposes. They are also employed as stylistic devices 
to express symbolically the idea of completeness and perfec- 
tion, to convey the concept of sanctity, to provide mnemon- 
ics, and are often arranged so as to give numerical symmetry 
or harmony to a passage. They are used both expressly and 
latently to emphasize the leading thought of a text, and thus 
often establish its intrinsic unity. The rhetorical uses of num- 
bers in Scripture unquestionably constitute a highly valuable 
aid to biblical exegesis. Furthermore, the biblical approach to 
numbers strongly influenced the thinking of later ages. Philo 
and other Hellenistic writers, the Apocryphal literature, the 
New Testament, the Talmud and Midrash, and especially the 
kabbalistic writers laid great stress on numerology in various 
forms. In this way, numbers became an integral part of both 
literature and theology. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Curtis, A Dissertation upon Odd Numbers 
(1909); H. and J. Lewy, in: HUCA, 17 (1943), 1-52; U. Cassuto, From 
Adam to Noah (1961); idem, From Noah to Abraham (1964); idem, The 
Documentary Hypothesis (1964); idem, Exodus (1967). 


[Israel Abrahams] 


NUMBERS RABBAH, aggadic Midrash to the Book of Num- 
bers, also called Va-Yedabber Rabbah in medieval literature. 
(For the name “Rabbah” see *Ruth Rabbah.) 


Structure 

The book is divided into 23 sections. The Midrash on chapters 
1-8 of the book of Numbers, which are the first two weekly 
portions as read today - Ba-Midbar and Naso - is two and a 
half times longer than the remaining Midrash on chapters 
9-36, which cover the eight remaining portions. This dispro- 
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portion — five sevenths of the Midrash applying to one fifth 
of the book of Numbers — is in itself sufficient indication that 
there are here two different Midrashim: Numbers Rabbah 1, 
consisting of sections 1-14, and Numbers Rabbah 11, consist- 
ing of sections 15-23. 


Numbers Rabbah 1 

This appears at first sight to be an exegetical Midrash, since 
(with certain omissions) it forms a kind of consecutive inter- 
pretation to Numbers 1-8, chapter by chapter and verse by 
verse. Nevertheless, many of its long expositions deal with 
one single theme and are typical of homiletic Midrashim. The 
division into sections is at times determined by the open and 
closed sections of the Torah (see *Masorah) and at times by 
the weekly division of the reading of the law according to the 
triennial cycle once customary in Erez Israel. In general each 
section begins with an anonymous proem, either an imita- 
tion (not always successful) of the classical proem typical of 
the amoraic Midrashim (see *Midrash; *Homiletics), or of 
the type combining halakhah and aggadah common in the 
Tanhuma Yelammedenu Midrashim. Some sections have epi- 
logues of consolation or of future destiny. The language of the 
Midrash is Hebrew, in part mishnaic and in part of the early 
medieval period. It contains a little Galilean and also Babylo- 
nian Aramaic and a few Greek words. 

In the light of the many parallels between Numbers Rab- 
bah 1 on the one hand, and *Genesis Rabbati and Midrash 
Aggadah (see Smaller *Midrashim) which are of the school 
of Moses ha-Darshan, the 11*-century scholar of Narbonne, 
on the other, it seems that Numbers Rabbah 1 is also based 
on Moses ha-Darshan's Midrash to the Pentateuch, of which 
it preserved not only the contents but even the terminology. 
This conclusion follows also from the fact that quotations by 
medieval scholars from the work of Moses ha-Darshan are 
found in Numbers Rabbah 1. Since, however, the parallel part 
of Midrash Aggadah (to Num. 1-8) contains many homilies 
not in Numbers Rabbah 1, it is obvious that Numbers Rabbah 
1 is not an actual part of the work of Moses ha-Darshan, but 
his book served as the main source for its editor and compiler. 
The basis of Numbers Rabbah 1 was a Midrash of the Tanhuma 
Yelammedenu type (which is the reason for the many parallels 
to these Midrashim and for the homilies which mix halakhah 
with aggadah), but the late compiler broke down and recon- 
structed its homilies, changing its character by greatly enlarg- 
ing it (particularly in the case of the homilies to Naso, sections 
6-14, which themselves constitute four sevenths of the whole 
Midrash Numbers Rabbah), adding to it from various sources, 
especially from the work of Moses ha-Darshan. That work was 
a combination of biblical commentary, aggadot and homilies, 
and halakhic topics, and included old and new sources (the 
greater part of which had been revised), together with origi- 
nal novellae. Among the works utilized by Moses ha-Darshan 
were the *Apocrypha and *Pseudepigrapha of the Second 
Temple period, especially those of the *Enoch circle (see also 
*Jubilees; the *Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs), of which 
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he seems still to have had Hebrew versions. He used all the 
tannaitic literature, the Jerusalem Talmud, the early amoraic 
Midrashim, the Tanhuma Yelammedenu, Midrashim (in- 
cluding *Pesikta Rabbati), *Seder Eliyahu Rabbah and Seder 
Eliyahu Zuta, the Babylonian Talmud, and even late Mid- 
rashim like the Midrash Tadshe; his work also contains pseude- 
pigraphic material. Numbers Rabbah 1 also makes use of the 
piyyutim of *Kallir and of Sefer *Yezirah, and contains topics 
of esoteric lore, mysticism, and combinations of numbers and 
calculations. Hence its comparatively late Hebrew is under- 
standable. As the compiler was apparently acquainted with 
the Midrash *Lekah *Tov, which like the work of Moses ha- 
Darshan dates from the end of the 11" century, the middle of 
the 12" century seems to be indicated as the earliest possible 
date for the compiling of Numbers Rabbah 1. It is of inter- 
est that the Paris manuscript (no. 149) of 1291 only includes 
sections 1-5 of Numbers Rabbah (on the reading of the law 
for Numbers), while the Munich manuscript (97, 2) of 1418 
includes the whole of Numbers Rabbah 1 but not Numbers 
Rabbah 11. 


Numbers Rabbah 11 
This homiletical Midrash of the Tanhuma Yelammedenu type 
is identical in all respects with the part parallel to it in the 
printed Tanhuma and in Buber’s edition of the Tanhuma. 
Moreover a much better version has at times been preserved 
in Numbers Rabbah 11 than in the parallel passages of both 
the above-mentioned Tanhuma Midrashim. Thus, for exam- 
ple, it has not the Babylonian She’ilta, added to the Tanhuma 
Midrashim Hukkat, 2. Instead of the expression Yelammedenu 
Rabbenu (“teach us, our master”) found in the Tanhuma, it has 
halakhah (in the manuscripts, however, Numbers Rabbah 11 
too has Yelammedenu Rabbenu). Many of the halakhic proems 
found in the Tanhuma have been abridged in Numbers Rab- 
bah 11, as for example the first. However, they are found in full 
in the manuscripts. The division of Numbers Rabbah 11 into 
sections, not found in the manuscripts, is, as in the Tanhuma, 
almost identical with the division of the triennial cycle. The 
view accepted by the majority of critical scholars is that Num- 
bers Rabbah 11, which is apparently the second half of a com- 
plete Midrash whose first half, which served as the original 
basis, was lost, was compiled in the ninth century, like most of 
the Tanhuma Yelammedenu Midrashim. It has, however, also 
some late additional interpolations from the book of Moses 
ha-Darshan (18:15-18; 20:5-6, lacking in the Tanhuma; and 
18:29 found also in the printed Tanhuma). 
The union of Numbers Midrashim Rabbah 1 and Rabbah 
11 is the work of a copyist of the beginning of the 13'* century. 
The complete Midrash was not yet known to the author of 
the Yalkut Shimoni; it seems that the first to cite it was Nah- 
manides. The earliest manuscripts of the whole of Numbers 
Rabbah date only from the 15" century, but they are neverthe- 
less much better than the printed versions. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz-Albeck, Derashot, 125-7, 397-400. 
[Moshe David Herr] 
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NUMENIUS, son of Antiochus, Jewish envoy sent by the high 
priest *Jonathan to renew the Hasmonean pact with Rome. 
Numenius, together with Antipater the son of Jason, was in- 
structed at the same time to deliver a pledge of friendship to 
the Spartans, who, according to Josephus, “received the en- 
voys in a friendly manner” and reciprocated with a decree of 
their own “concerning a friendly alliance with the Jews” (Ant., 
13:169-70). It appears that both envoys were used in a similar 
capacity by Jonathan’s successor, *Simeon, and the Spartan re- 
ply to Simeon is quoted in 1 Maccabees 14:20 ff. It has been sug- 
gested, however, that the two representatives were in fact sent 
to Rome and Sparta by Jonathan, who died during their mis- 
sion, and therefore the Spartan correspondence is addressed to 
Simeon. In any event, Numenius was subsequently sent again 
to Rome by Simeon, taking with him on this occasion a golden 
shield in honor of the renewed pact. Numenius participated 
in yet another mission to Rome, for a similar purpose, dur- 
ing the early years of John *Hyrcanus. The document to this 
effect, however, was erroneously inserted by Josephus into the 
priesthood of Hyrcanus 11 (Jos., Ant., 14:143ff.). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schuerer, Hist, 53, 63; Klausner, Bayit Sheni, 
3 (19507), 62, 76f.; M. Stern, Ha-Te’udot le-Mered ha-Hashmona’im 


(1965), 111, 113, 127-9, 147f.,, 157. 
[Isaiah Gafni] 


°NUMENIUS OF APAMEA (c. 150-200 C.£.), Greek phi- 
losopher, author of a lost work “On the Good” where he in- 
troduced the Jews to support his Platonic-Pythagorean view 
of God as incorporeal. A quotation in Eusebius, Praeparatio 
Evangelica 9:8, praises Moses; according to *Clement of Al- 
exandria Numenius called Plato, whom he revered, “Moses 
speaking pure Greek” 


NUMERUS CLAUSUS (“closed number”), amount fixed 
as maximal number in the admission of persons (or certain 
groups of persons) to specific professions (in particular the 
liberal professions), institutions of higher learning, profes- 
sional associations, positions of public office, etc.; frequently 
applied to Jews. The numerus clausus on the admission of 
Jews to institutions of higher learning was applied in the 19 
century, and extended in the 20" century, in particular in the 
countries of Eastern Europe, but also in others. It assumed its 
most characteristic form in czarist Russia (see below) as the 
protsentnaya norma where the restrictions and limitations on 
the admission of Jews were established by special legislation. 
In countries such as Poland and Romania (see below) the nu- 
merus clausus was introduced as a quasi-legal means, or was 
applied in practice, as part of an antisemitic policy. However, 
in democratic countries the numerus clausus was also tacitly 
applied, at least in some institutions of higher learning, for so- 
cial or prestige reasons. A numerus clausus of this type was ap- 
plied not only to students but also (sometimes principally) to 
teaching staff in the universities or in admission to the civil or 
public services where higher professional qualifications were 
required. It was also applied in admission to positions which 
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carried a special status, as in the higher ranks of the civil ser- 
vice, the diplomatic service, army, etc. 


In Czarist Russia 

During the first half of the 19» century, the policy of the Rus- 
sian government toward the Jews, as formulated in the stat- 
utes concerning the Jews (“polozheniya”) of 1804, 1835, and 
1844, was to attract the Jewish youth to Russian schools. This 
ambition encountered strong opposition from the Jewish 
masses who regarded education in these schools as a step to- 
ward the alienation of Jewish youth from its people and its re- 
ligion. They also viewed the network of Jewish state schools 
established by the government to promote general education 
among the Jews with suspicion. In 1853 there were 159 Jew- 
ish pupils in all the secondary schools of Russia (1.3% of the 
total student roll), while in the universities there were a few 
dozen. On the other hand, the maskilim advocated education 
in the Russian schools as a means of rapprochement with the 
Russian people. 

During the reign of Alexander 11, a radical change oc- 
curred in the attitude of the Jews, especially those of the mid- 
dle and upper classes, toward the Russian schools. This was 
due to the privileges granted to educated Jews (extension of 
the right of residence in 1865; important concessions with re- 
gard to military service in 1874). In 1880 the number of Jew- 
ish pupils in the secondary schools rose to 8,000 (11.5% of the 
total) and in the universities to 556 (6.8% of the total). These 
numbers increased yearly. In the educational region of Odessa 
(which included southern Russia) the proportion of Jewish 
students rose to 35.2%, and in the region of Vilna (Lithuania) 
to 26.7%. A Russian-Jewish stratum of intelligentsia rapidly 
became prominent. As service in the government and admin- 
istration was closed to them, this intelligentsia concentrated 
in the liberal professions - medicine, law, and journalism. The 
members of these professions soon became aware of growing 
competition from Jews. A propaganda campaign was insti- 
gated against the admission of Jews into the class of the intelli- 
gentsia; this was sparked off in 1880 by a letter to the editor en- 
titled Zhid Idyot (“The Jew Is Coming”) which was published 
in the widely influential newspaper Novoye Vremya. 

Of their own initiative, higher and secondary schools in 
various parts of the country began to restrict the admission 
of Jews within their precincts. This coincided with the gen- 
eral policy of the government of Alexander 111 which sought 
to prevent the admission of children of the poorer classes into 
the higher and secondary schools. It was claimed that the Jew- 
ish students introduced a spirit of rebellion and revolution into 
the schools and thus had a deleterious influence over their 
Christian fellow students. In July 1887 the Ministry of Edu- 
cation decided that the proportion of Jews in all secondary 
schools and higher institutions subject to its jurisdiction was 
not to surpass 10% in the towns of the *Pale of Settlement, 5% 
in the towns outside it, and only 3% in the capitals of St. Pe- 
tersburg and Moscow. Many schools were completely closed 
to Jews. In time, this regulation also spread to schools which 
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were under the supervision of other government ministries 
(ministry of communications, ministry of finance, etc.). There 
were individual cases, after the Revolution of 1905, where the 
restrictions and admission prohibitions were also applied to 
converted Jews. 

These restrictions were introduced during a period when 
masses of Jewish youth were besieging the Russian schools, 
and had severe repercussions on Jewish life. Only those who 
had obtained the highest marks and distinctions were likely 
to be admitted to Russian secondary and high schools. There 
were naturally instances of bribery and corruption, or par- 
ents who baptized their children so that they could enter the 
schools. Secondary school graduates began to convert for 
this end, and during the years 1907 to 1914 this became com- 
monplace. The Lutheran clergyman Piro of Finland became 
known for selling baptismal certificates at a low price to all 
those who desired them (“pirovtsy”). The Jewish national and 
Zionist movements fought this phenomenon. These regula- 
tions also resulted in the emigration of thousands of Jewish 
youths to study at the universities of Western Europe (Swit- 
zerland, Germany, France, etc.). Jewish students formed the 
majority of the “Russian” colonies in the university towns of 
the West. In 1892 the number of Jewish pupils in the second- 
ary schools had decreased to 5,394 (7% of the pupils). 

Jewish youths took advantage of the possibility of com- 
pleting their studies by means of external examinations. In 
Jewish society, the “extern” studied under the guidance of 
private teachers and then sat for the state examinations. The 
antisemitic examiners were severe and failed many of them. 
In 1911 it was decided that the numerus clausus would also ap- 
ply to external students, and since the number of non-Jewish 
external students was very limited this system was brought to 
an end. During the period of the Russian Revolution of 1905, 
when autonomy was granted to the institutions of higher 
learning, the numerus clausus was abolished, but immediately 
upon the repression of the Revolution the practice was re- 
stored. The proportion, however, was increased (to 15% in the 
Pale of Settlement, 10% beyond it, and 5% in the capital cities). 
Accordingly, the number of Jewish pupils in the secondary 
schools rose to 17,538 (9.1% of the pupils), and of Jewish stu- 
dents at the universities to 3,602 (9.4%). In the overwhelming 
majority of secondary schools for girls, the numerus clausus 
was not introduced. In 1911 about 35,000 Jewish girls studied at 
Russian secondary schools (13.5% of the pupils). In the educa- 
tional region of Vilna (Lithuania) the proportion of Jewish girl 
pupils rose to 49%, in the region of Warsaw to 42.7% and in the 
regions of Kiev and Odessa to 33.3% (these four educational 
regions encompassed the whole of the Pale of Settlement). The 
numerus clausus served as an impetus for the establishment 
of private Jewish secondary schools, several of which evolved 
the beginnings of a national Jewish education. 

All restrictions on the admission of Jews to the second- 
ary schools and institutions of higher learning were abol- 
ished with the Revolution of February 1917. In 1919, during 
the brief period when the armies of *Denikin (the “White 
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Army”) gained control of large regions of southern Russia, the 
numerus clausus was temporarily reinstated in many towns 
under their control. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 

In the Soviet Union 
There are no indications of any official or unofficial numerus 
clausus existing in the Soviet Union until the last “Black Years” 
of Stalin’s rule (1948-53). Even then discrimination against 
Jews seeking admission to Soviet universities seems to have 
been related to the general atmosphere of distrust and enmity, 
engendered by the anti-Jewish trend of official policy, rather 
than the result of a regulated system of limited percentages. 
Though legally and openly there has never been a numerus 
clausus for Jews in the U.S.S.R., young Jews seeking admis- 
sion to certain prestige universities, or to studies leading to 
positions entailing use of classified information or represen- 
tative status in the state or on its behalf, increasingly encoun- 
tered unexpected artificial difficulties in the 1950s and 1960s. 
Many young Jews complained of having been rejected despite 
brilliant achievements in the entrance examinations in favor 
of non-Jews with fewer scholastic qualifications. A number 
of statements were made by Prime Minister Nikita Khrush- 
chev (for instance to a French socialist delegation in 1957; see 
Réalités, May 1957) or by the minister of culture, Yekaterina 
Furtseva (to a correspondent of the pro-Communist Ameri- 
can magazine, National Guardian, June 25, 1956) confirming 
the existence of a general policy to regulate cadres according 
to nationality — particularly and explicitly by reducing the pro- 
portion of Jews in the intelligentsia and in government depart- 
ments. These statements seemed to validate the assumption 
of many Soviet citizens as well as of scholars abroad that, as 
W. Korey affirms in his study on the legal position of Soviet 
Jewry (1970), “unpublished governmental regulations appear 
to have been issued, whether in written or oral form, which 
establish quotas limiting educational or employment opportu- 
nities for Jews.” In 1959 the minister for higher education, U.P. 
Yelyutin, vehemently denied the existence of such quotas, and 
in 1962 the U.S.S.R. ratified the UNESCO Convention against 
Discrimination in Education. However, some evidence to the 
contrary was found in 1963 in Soviet journals such as Kom- 
munist and, particularly, the “Bulletin of Higher Education,’ 
which acknowledged the existence of “annually planned pref- 
erential admission quotas.’ An American specialist on Soviet 
education, N. de Witt, reached the conclusion in 1961 that a 
quota system existed “to the severe disadvantage of the Jew- 
ish population.” According to de Witt the principle applied 
makes “the representation of any national or ethnic group- 
ing in overall higher education enrolment” proportional to 
its size in the total Soviet population. He presented statistical 
data which showed that between 1935 and 1958 “the index of 
representation (in higher education) rose for most nationali- 
ties, but fell for Georgians and all national minorities, with a 
very drastic decline for the Jews.” 

The official statistics on the number of Jewish students, 
which apparently contradicted this assertion, were mislead- 
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ing (as some scholars, like Alec Nove and J.A. Newth, have 
found after a meticulous analysis, published in 1970), mainly 
because these overall numbers included not only students in 
every kind of “institute” and field of study, but also external 
(i.e., correspondence) students. The question whether Jews 
were “able to get into universities of their choice on equal 
terms with competitors of other nationalities” remained open. 
The percentage of Jewish students (including evening and 
correspondence students) fell from 14.4% in 1928-29 to 3.2% 
in 1960-61. Though the official percentage of Jews in the to- 
tal population was in 1960-61 approximately 1.1% and in the 
urban population 2.2%, the above-mentioned percentage of 
Jewish students should be considered, according to A. Nove 
and J.A. Newth, to be proportionately low. 

The majority of the Jewish proletariat perished during 
the German invasion in World War 11, and there seems to be 
no doubt that, as a purely urban element consisting of white- 
collar workers, professional men, engineers, scientists, and 
people occupied in retail trade “a much larger proportion of 
Jews than of other nationalities endeavors to obtain higher 
education. It is this fact that may well give rise to discrimina- 
tion. Some officials may feel that it is wrong for Jews to be so 
overwhelmingly non-proletarian in their composition. Others, 
particularly in the national republics, are concerned to pro- 
vide special educational advantages for the relatively backward 
peoples of their own nationality.’ This conclusion of A. Nove 
and J.A. Newth seems to be borne out by a large number of 
case histories related by Soviet Jews themselves. 


[Binyamin Eliav] 


In Poland 

The numerus clausus was one of the manifestations of the 
widespread antisemitism in Poland between the two world 
wars. The Polish government made use of the numerus clausus 
as a quasi-legal means to limit the number of Jewish students 
in the institutions of higher education to the minimum. The 
total number of students in Poland increased continuously be- 
tween 1920 and 1935. From 34,266 students in 1921-22, it rose 
to 47,200 in 1935-36. In the same period both the number of 
Jewish students and their proportion in the total declined. In 
1920-21 there were 8,526 Jewish students in Poland; in 1923-24 
their number reached its peak figure of 9,579; but in 1935-36 
their number dropped to 6,200, i-e., a decrease of about 35%. 
The proportion of Jewish students in the total number of stu- 
dents was 24.6% in 1921-22, 20% in 1928-29, and only 13.2% 
in 1935-36. 

The results of the numerus clausus are especially instruc- 
tive if the fluctuations in the number of Jewish students in 
the various faculties are noted. The most striking instance is 
the faculty of medicine. In 1923-24 there were still 1,402 Jew- 
ish medical students, forming 30.2% of the total. In 1926-27 
their number dropped to 698 (18.6%), and in 1935-36 Jewish 
medical students formed only 13.8% of the total number. In 
the faculty of law their percentage in 1923-24 was 24.6%, while 
in 1935-36 it was only 12.5%. In the humanities the numbers 
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for the corresponding years were 35.4% and 18.3%, and in the 
faculty of chemistry 25% and 12%. This tendency to a continu- 
ous decrease in the number of Jewish students in all faculties, 
especially in the professions of medicine, law, and engineer- 
ing, was an outcome of the numerus clausus policy. It hin- 
dered the admission of Jewish students to the institutions of 
higher education, although the number of Jewish applicants 
increased in Poland and a growing number of Jewish youths 
wished to enter academic professions. 

In Poland up to World War 11 there were 14 state institu- 
tions of higher education, and nine nongovernmental (e.g., 
the Catholic University in Lublin; commercial colleges in 
Warsaw, Cracow, Lvov, Lodz, etc.). Almost all of these institu- 
tions applied the numerus clausus as the leading criterion in 
admitting new students, though some applied it more strictly 
than others. In the University of Lvov, for instance, the Jew- 
ish students comprised 46.6% of the total number of students 
in 1921-22, while in 1930-31 (there are no statistical data for 
later years) they comprised only 31.9%; in the University of 
Warsaw the figures for the corresponding years were 31.4% 
and 23.8%; in the Warsaw Polytechnic 15.5% and 10.2%; in the 
Veterinary College in Lvov 13% and 5.4%; and in the institute 
of Dentistry, 70.4% and 19.7%. 

The proportion of females among Jewish students 
throughout this period was higher than that among non- 
Jewish students. The percentage of Jewish females was 33.3% 
in 1923-24 and 39% in 1930-31, while the numbers among 
non-Jews for these years were 15% and 26%. The authorities of 
the academic institutions were more willing to admit Jewish 
female students than Jewish males, since many left the uni- 
versities before graduating. Another reason for not strictly 
applying the numerus clausus toward Jewish women was 
that the majority studied in the faculty of humanities (phi- 
losophy, history, literature), instead of the more demanding 
professions. Thus, for instance, in 1930-31, 50% of the male 
students studied law; 11% medicine; 16.4% philosophy; and 
14.6% sciences, while 11% of the female students studied law; 
3.4% medicine; 63.2% philosophy; and 1.7% sciences. In the 
last few years preceding World War 11 the authorities took 
even stronger discriminatory measures against the Jewish stu- 
dents. They introduced the system of “Jewish benches,” which 
allocated special benches at the back of the auditoriums and 
classrooms to be used only by Jews. The Jewish students re- 
volted against these regulations and refused to sit there. This 
frequently led to serious clashes in the universities, resulting 
in bloodshed and tragedy. 

[Shaoul Langnas] 
In Romania 
In Romania in 1922 a numerus clausus of the admission of 
Jewish students was advocated by Romanian students in the 
University of *Cluj. These were members of the Association 
of Christian Students, founded by adherents of A.C. *Cuza 
in Jassy earlier that year. It was adopted also by the students 
in the universities of Jassy, Bucharest, and Cernauti (Cher- 
novtsy). December 10, the day of its announcement by the 
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students in Cluj, was declared a holiday throughout Roma- 
nia by the students, who every year took the opportunity to 
attack Jewish students on that day. The numerus clausus in 
Romania was not introduced by law. However, in practice 
the Christian students, by using force, prevented the Jew- 
ish students from regular studies. The position of the science 
and medical students was especially serious since they were 
prevented from using the laboratories, taking part in autop- 
sies, etc. In the late 1920s Jewish students in this sphere were 
forced to go abroad, especially to France and Italy, in order to 
complete their studies. 

At first the majority of teachers in the universities were 
opposed to the students’ antisemitic activities, but with the rise 
of National Socialism in Germany many professors supported 
the numerus clausus movement. In 1933 special entrance ex- 
aminations were introduced and Jewish candidates were de- 
liberately failed. The few who were accepted were prevented 
by the Christian students from taking part in the studies, and 
in some faculties there were no Jewish students at all. Thus 
the numerus clausus became a numerus nullus. The Associa- 
tion of Christian Students was subsidized by all ministers of 
the interior throughout this period. 

In 1935 the Romanian statesmen A. Vaida-Voevod de- 
clared a “numerus valahicus” (a “Walachian numerus’), a dis- 
guised form of the numerus clausus. The head of the Orthodox 
Church in Romania, the patriarch Miron Cristea, declared his 
support of the numerus valahicus in the Romanian senate. 

A law on the employment of Romanian employees was 
passed in 1934, which fixed a proportion of 80% for Roma- 
nian workers in every place of employment, and 50% for Ro- 
manians in their management. This law was felt especially in 
the textile industry, banking, and commerce, where a large 
number of Jews was employed. Professional and trade unions, 
such as the lawyers, accountants, clerical workers, etc., began 
to evict the Jews from their membership and refused to ac- 
cept new Jewish members. 

At the beginning of the pro-Nazi regime of Ion Anto- 
nescu in 1940, all Jewish students were officially expelled from 
the schools and universities. This was also the fate of the Jew- 
ish workers in the private economic sector. 


[Theodor Lavi] 


In Hungary 

Restrictions affecting the admission of Jewish students into 
the institutions of higher learning in Hungary were passed as 
a law in 1920. This laid down that no new students should be 
accepted in the universities unless they were “loyal from the 
national and moral standpoint,’ and that “the proportion of 
members of the various ethnic and national groups in the total 
number of students should amount to the proportion of such 
ethnic and national groups in the total population.” According 
to the official ground for this enactment, the law was intended 
to prevent a surplus of persons in the liberal professions, which 
the dismembered country was unable to integrate. But it was 
clear that the law was directed against the Jews only. 
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The leaders of the *Neologists in Hungarian Jewry who 
considered the law a severe blow to Jewish equal rights, as well 
as the liberal opposition and especially its Jewish representa- 
tives, attempted to combat the law, but without success. Jew- 
ish students who were not admitted to institutions of higher 
learning were forced to go abroad to study in Germany, Aus- 
tria, Czechoslovakia, Italy, France, and Belgium. The Jewish 
students who were admitted despite the restrictions were often 
insulted and sometimes beaten up by the non-Jewish students, 
whose “ideal” was to achieve a “numerus nullus.” 

Outside Hungary a number of Jewish organizations ini- 
tiated a struggle against the law on the international level in 
1921, basing their claims on the peace treaty of Trianon, in 
which Hungary had guaranteed that all its citizens should 
“be equal before the law ... without distinction of race, lan- 
guage, or religion.” The Jewish organizations sent a petition 
based on these lines to the *League of Nations. However, the 
official leadership of Hungarian Jewry refrained from coop- 
erating with these Jewish organizations. Nevertheless the in- 
ternational Jewish organizations received support from Jews 
in Hungary as well as from the Hungarian Jewish students 
studying abroad. 

The Hungarian government, when asked by the League 
of Nations to supply information concerning this question, 
avoided the issue by providing statistical data showing that 
the Jews were not discriminated against by this law. In 1925 
the Joint Foreign Committee and the Alliance Israélite Uni- 
verselle, fearing that other countries would adopt the nume- 
rus clausus, appealed to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. This time Hungary was compelled to give a relevant 
answer. The Hungarian minister of education claimed in 1927 
that the law was merely temporary, arising from Hungary’s dif- 
ficult situation, and undertook that the law would shortly be 
amended. When the amendment was not forthcoming Hun- 
gary was asked to hasten the procedure, and in 1928 the bill 
was submitted to the Hungarian parliament. According to this 
amendment racial criteria in admitting new students were re- 
moved and replaced by social criteria. Five categories were set 
up: civil servants, war veterans and army officers, small land- 
owners and artisans, industrialists, and the merchant classes. 
The result was much the same. According to the new socioeco- 
nomic criteria the Jews had approximately the same status as 
before. The theoretically nonracial character of the amended 
law was a temptation to convert to Christianity. Indeed many 
Jews did so, like their predecessors of an earlier period, for the 
sake of office. The numerus clausus remained in force despite 
the protests of Jews and liberals. 

By the second anti-Jewish law passed in 1939 the ad- 
mission of new students was again put on a racial and not a 
confessional basis. Students of the rabbinical seminary were 
exempted from the law’s application, since according to the 
government regulations of this institution its students required 
a doctorate in philosophy in order to obtain their rabbini- 
cal diploma, and were restricted in their choice of subject to 
Oriental studies and philosophy. The Hungarian constituent 
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national assembly which convened in Debrecen in December 
1944 abolished the numerus clausus among the rest of the dis- 
criminatory racial legislation. 

[Baruch Yaron] 
In the United States 
In the United States mass immigration after 1881 resulted in 
the partial exclusion of Jews from many of the professions. 
There were very few Jews in the teaching profession before 
1930. In 1920 there were 214 Jewish students in the medical 
schools of the State of New York; by 1940 there were only 108 
in the same schools. In its Annual Report in 1932, the Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee was willing to accept the proposition 
that this exclusion was not entirely due to antisemitism but 
that there was “overcrowding in an already overcrowded pro- 
fession” and that Jews needed to be redirected to other pur- 
suits. This was a vain hope in an era when the opportunities 
for Jews in the professions were constantly decreasing, so that, 
for example, the proportion of Jews in veterinary medicine 
decreased from almost 12% to less than 2% between 1935 and 
1946. The situation was somewhat better in dentistry, where 
by the mid-1930s about one-fifth of the students in the dental 
schools were Jews, but even here the leaders of the profession 
tried to keep Jews out. 

This trend of exclusion during most of the first half of the 
20 century reached down into the undergraduate schools. 
There was a famous incident in 1923 when President Lowell of 
Harvard advised that the enrollment of Jews should be limited 
at his school, in order to preserve the representative character 
of the leading academic institution of the United States. The 
committee that he appointed at Harvard was unanimous in 
opposing him and in insisting that places be given to appli- 
cants solely on the basis of merit. Lowell was denounced by 
the American Federation of Labor, the Boston city council, 
and the legislature of the State of Massachusetts, which body 
threatened to remove the tax exemptions that Harvard enjoyed 
ifa discriminatory policy were followed. Despite the storm an 
unofficial numerus clausus continued until after World War 11 
in most of the major American colleges and universities. In 
1931 Rutgers College admitted that it was limiting the number 
of Jews in order “to equalize the proportion” and to prevent 
the university from becoming denominational. In the spring of 
the following year the college authorities withdrew from this 
position, which had been vehemently attacked by local and 
national Jewish agencies. Nonetheless, at the end of a genera- 
tion of struggle a B’nai Brith survey in 1946 found that Jews 
indeed formed about 9% ofa U.S. college population that was 
then slightly over two million, but that they were concentrated 
(77%) in 50 of the largest schools, and the best smaller schools 
were still discriminating against them. The proportion of Jews 
in the professional schools was only 7%, thus indicating that 
discrimination was still high. 

The turning point came that year. Rabbi Stephen S. *Wise 
mounted an attack on Columbia University for practicing 
unofficial discrimination against Jews by petitioning the city 
council of the City of New York to withdraw its tax exemp- 
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tion. Columbia had no choice but to announce that the ques- 
tion of religion would no longer figure on any of its applica- 
tion forms. For the flood of soldiers returning from World 
War 11 the national government was providing the funds with 
which to complete their education and the colleges and uni- 
versities boomed in the next decade. Discrimination against 
Jews was hard to practice in an era when the educational in- 
stitutions were seeking the maximum of government funds. 
In the post-World War 11 era, faculties were doubling and re- 
doubling, and place was therefore available for Jews. The new 
postwar industries, especially electronics, required a whole 
new corps of technicians, and these jobs were staffed without 
regard to earlier exclusions. By 1968 some opinions were be- 
ing expressed that the marked presence of Jews everywhere in 
the professions and the academic world was “arousing some 
resentment, envy, and discontent among less successful non- 
Jewish faculty members.” 

It was estimated that by 1971 Jews formed at least 10% of 
the faculties of all American institutions of higher learning, 
and that the more highly regarded a school the more nearly 
likely would it have a Jewish proportion in its faculty reaching 
25-50%, the Harvard faculty being probably one third Jewish. 
Attacks on Jews in academic life and in the professions were 
mounted largely from within the black community, which was 
demanding place for itself consonant with its proportion in 
the total population (about 10%), regardless of the results of 
tests or other screening devices. In this demand blacks have 
come into conflict with Jews who have found what contem- 
porary sociologists have called the “meritocracy” useful and 
convenient. Blacks have succeeded in obtaining a quota of 
their own, perhaps to some extent at the expense of Jews, in 
many of the best colleges. 

[Arthur Hertzberg] 
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NUMISMATICS. Interest in Jewish coins arose already in 
the late Middle Ages, e.g., with *Maimonides and Estori *ha- 
Parhi. Special studies, however, were carried out only consid- 
erably later. For geographical reasons and due to the fact that 
Jewish coins bear partly Greek legends, these have been gen- 
erally classified as Greek coins. Among the earliest studies is 
one by E Perez Bayer (De numis hebraeo-samaritanis, 1781). 
Bible research gave Jewish numismatics a special interest. 
One of the first in the field was the English scholar J.Y. Aker- 
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man (“Numismatic Illustration of the Narrative of Portions 
of the New Testament; in: Numismatic Chronicle, 1846/47). 
Another important work was written by the Italian C. Cave- 
doni (Numismatic Biblica, 1850), followed by F. de Saulcy’s Re- 
cherches sur la Numismatique Judaique (1854). The first work 
that may claim scientific value was published by EW. Mad- 
den (History of Jewish Coinage..., 1864; repr. with introd. by 
M. Avi- Yonah, 1967). Coins of the Jews (1881) was the second 
edition of the former. Though the research on Jewish numis- 
matics has since greatly advanced, Madden’s study remains of 
basic value even today. T. Reinach’s noteworthy book, Jewish 
Coins, appeared in 1903. In 1914 G.F. Hill published his Cata- 
logue of the Greek Coins of Palestine in the British Museum. It 
is an excellent summary of the material then known, based on 
the almost complete collection of the British Museum. Hill’s 
own critical observations add to the value of this catalog, 
which is indispensable for the student of Jewish numismat- 
ics. In Erez Israel numismatic interest has developed in the 
20' century. The first book on Jewish coins was S. Raffaeli’s 
Matbeot ha- Yehudim (1913). This was followed by M. Narkiss’ 
Matbeot Erez Yisrael (3 vols., 1936-39). In 1940 A. Reifenberg 
published his Ancient Jewish Coins (Heb. ed., Matbeot ha-Ye- 
hudim, 1947, 19637). In 1945 the Israel Numismatic Society 
was founded, and since then its members have contributed 
to the progress of numismatic research. Foremost among 
them was its second president, L. Kadman, who founded the 
Israel Numismatic Research Fund and published himself four 
volumes of the Corpus Nummorum Palestinensium (1956-61; 
Aelia Capitolina, Caesarea Maritima, Jewish-Roman War, 
and Akko-Ptolemais). Kadman was also the sponsor of the 
Kadman Numismatic Museum in Tel Aviv, which was inau- 
gurated in 1962 and houses the largest numismatic library in 
Israel. The Publications of the Israel Numismatic Society have 
appeared since 1954. L. Kadman published in co-authorship 
with A. Kindler a numismatic handbook (Heb., 1963). The lat- 
ter published, besides many articles on special subjects, the 
Ozar Matbeot Erez Yisrael (with an English summary, 1958); 
‘The Coins of Tiberias (Heb. and Eng., 1962); and a catalog of 
the collection of Jewish coins of the Bank of Israel (1969). Y. 
Meshorer published his corpus of Jewish Coins of the Second 
Temple Period in 1967 (Heb., 1966) with an almost up-to-date 
listing of all types of Jewish coins known to date. 

In 1963 an International Numismatic Convention was 
held in Jerusalem, and its proceedings were published by the 
Israel Numismatic Society. The latter holds monthly meetings 
and seminaries, and annual conventions for its membership 
of 250. It also publishes a quarterly, Israel Numismatic Journal. 
The American Israel Numismatic Society, based in North Mi- 
ami, Florida, publishes The Shekel six times a year. Numismatic 
research is not confined to books. Hundreds of articles and 
minor monographs have been written by various scholars. L.A. 
Mayer published a Bibliography of Jewish Numismatics which 
counts 882 items until 1963. In the framework of archaeologi- 
cal research in the Hebrew University and in the Museum of 
Jewish Antiquities, E.L. *Sukenik built up an extremely impor- 
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tant collection of Palestinian coins. He was the first to identify 
the earliest Jewish coins by correctly reading the legend Yehud 
on them. Other important numismatic collections in Israel are 
in the Department of Antiquities of the Hebrew University, in 
the Jewish Museum, in the Bank of Israel, in the Franciscan 
Biblical School, and in the Pontifical Biblical Institute, all in 
Jerusalem. Private collections of importance are those of the 
late A. Reifenberg, Jerusalem, on loan to the Israel Museum; 
of A. Spaer, Jerusalem; of R. Hecht, Haifa; of J. Meyshan and 
of J. Willinger, Tel Aviv. Outside Israel the collections of the 
American Numismatic Society, as well as the private ones of 
A. Klaksbald, Paris, D. Littman, Geneva, and W. Wirgin, New 
York, are of importance. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L.A. Mayer, Bibliography of Jewish Numis- 


matics (1966). 
[Arie Kindler] 


NUN (Heb. 713; ],3), the fourteenth letter of the Hebrew alphabet; 
its numerical value is 50. The earliest representation of this let- 
ter is a pictograph of a serpent %, which developed into the early 
Phoenician 7. The later variants are Hebrew .7 (Samaritan 3), 
Phoenician 7, and Aramaic }. During the late fifth century 
B.C.E. and after, in Aramaic cursive in the medial position 
the downstroke bent leftward J. Thus the Jewish medial & 
and final \ nun forms developed. The Nabatean cursive me- 
dial nun J became more and more similar to medial bet, yod, 
and taw; in Arabic diacritic marks distinguish nun w from ba 
(¥), ya (*), and ta (~). The ancestor of the Latin “N’, the Ar- 
chaic Greek p, developed from the early Phoenician nun. See 


*Alphabet, Hebrew. 
[Joseph Naveh] 


NUNBERG, HERMAN (1884-1970), U.S. psychiatrist. Born 
in a Polish Jewish townlet, Nunberg studied psychiatry with 
Eugen Bleuler and in 1914 joined the Vienna group of psycho- 
analysts. At the Psychoanalytic Congress in Budapest (1918) 
Nunberg maintained the necessity for personal analysis in 
the training of its practitioners. In 1932 he went to the United 
States. Nunberg’s earliest writings were concerned with psy- 
choanalytic interpretation of psychotic conditions. In 1932 his 
first book Allgemeine Neurosenlehre auf Psychoanalytischer 
Grundlage appeared. In his preface Sigmund *Freud consid- 
ered it the most accurate presentation at that time of the psy- 
choanalytic theory of neurotic processes. 

In 1949 Nunberg published his monograph, Problems 
of Bisexuality as Reflected in Circumcision, in which he col- 
lated psychoanalytic experience, especially with the dreams 
of a patient who had undergone circumcision after infancy, 
with mythological and anthropological knowledge. Freud and 
T. *Reik had recognized the interrelation between circum- 
cision and castration. According to Nunberg circumcision 
stimulates the feminine as well as the masculine strivings of 
the boy. Some Jewish tradition states that Adam was created 
both male and female and that the creator separated his female 
half. This belief is reminiscent of myths and infantile specula- 
tion on the origin of the two sexes. The female is made by cas- 
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trating (circumcising) the male. An afterthought in this book 
dwells on the “question of German guilt” The Germans sub- 
mitted unconditionally to their Fuehrer. By licensing murder 
the Fuehrer relieved the Germans of their sense of guilt for 
their inability to restrict their aggression. His book Curiosity 
(1961) was based on a lecture given at the New York Academy 
of Medicine. He served as a member of the Committee for the 
Study of Suicides. In later years he was noted for his psycho- 
analytic elucidation of dreams. As a teacher, researcher, and 
clinician Nunberg was recognized for the integration of theo- 
retical contributions and clinical observations. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Neubauer et al. (eds.), Herman Nunberg: 


Memoirs (1969). Roceiaiies 
ouis Miller 


NUNES VAIS (Nunez-Vaez), rabbinical family of Marrano 
extraction in Leghorn (Italy). IsAAC JOSEPH NUNES VAIS 
(d. 1768) was one of the rabbis of the community and col- 
league of *Malachi b. Jacob ha-Kohen. His Siah Yizhak (Leg- 
horn, 1766; 2"4 vol. 1768) comprised glossaries on the talmudic 
tractates Shevuot, Yoma, and Hagigah (forming the acrostic 
of Siah). His son sacos (d. 1814) became chief rabbi of the 
consistory established at Leghorn during the period of French 
occupation, and taught what was termed “practical theology” 
in the Talmud Torah when it was reorganized in 1812. He ed- 
ited Daat Zekenim (Leghorn, 1783) comprising amplifications 
of the tosafists on Rashi’s pentateuchal commentaries, and 
Amar Neke (Pisa, 1810), comprising the glosses of Obadiah 
of *Bertinoro on Rashi. To the same family belonged aBRa- 
HAM JOSEPH NUNES ValIS (1811-1898), physician to the bey 
of Tunis, and the former’s son, the painter ITALO NUNES-VAIS 
(1860-1932) of Florence. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Lattes and A.S. Toaff, Gli studi ebraici a 


Livorno (1909), 14; M. Monteverdi, Italo Nunes-Vais (1969); M. Bena- 
yahu, Rabbi Hayyim Yosef David Azulai (1959), index. 


[Cecil Roth] 


NUNEZ (Nuiies), family name of Portuguese Marranos, 
prominent in the Sephardi Diaspora, particularly in the Amer- 
ican colonies. PEDRO NUNEZ (1492-1577) was a geographer 
with a strong attachment to Judaism. Born in Alcarcer do Sal, 
Portugal, he was professor of mathematics at Coimbra Univer- 
sity, and in 1529 was appointed cosmographer to the crown. 
Credited with being the father of modern cartography for his 
treatise on the sphere (1537), he was also author of De crepus- 
culi (1542) and De arte atque ratione navigandi (1546). His 
complete works were published in 1592 at Basle. HENRIQUE 
NUNEZ (d. 1524), who was born in Barba, was baptized in 
Castile. Enlisted by King John 111 of Portugal to inform on the 
*New Christian Judaizers, he provided the monarch with a list 
of persons secretly conforming to Judaism, even denouncing 
his own younger brother. When the *Marranos discovered that 
Henrique was the informer in their midst, they dispatched two 
men, André Dias and Diego Vaz, to assassinate him. Disguised 
in Franciscan habit, the two succeeded in stabbing Henrique 
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to death but were apprehended, tortured into confessing, and 
executed. Henrique was then declared a martyr of the church 
and dubbed Firme Fé. Another HENRIQUE NUNEZ, a physi- 
cian by profession, headed a tiny Marrano group that found 
respite at *Bristol, England, from at least 1553 to 1555, at which 
time the new religious policies of Queen Mary Tudor forced 
him to seek refuge in France. HECTOR *NUNEZ (1521-1591) 
was lay head of London’s Marrano community during the 
reign of Elizabeth; through his business agents on the conti- 
nent he was a source of intelligence for the queen. 

BEATRICE NUNEZ (c. 1568-1632) was martyred at the 
*auto-da-fé held in Madrid on July 4, 1632. Burned at the same 
time was ISABEL NUNEZ ALVAREZ of Viseu, Portugal, who 
married Miguel Rodriguez of Madrid, and held title to one of 
Madrid’s synagogues. On the same occasion, HELEN and VIO0- 
LANTE NUNEZ both received sentences of life imprisonment. 
‘That year saw the death of still another member of the family, 
CLARA, at an auto-da-fé in Seville, Spain. More fortunate was 
the beautiful MARIA NUNEZ (b. 1575 or 1579) who, together 
with a group of fellow-Marranos, escaped from Portugal in 
about 1593 aboard a ship bound for Holland. While at sea they 
were captured by a British vessel and diverted to London. En 
route, the British captain became infatuated with Maria and 
proposed marriage. A contemporaneus account tells of how 
Queen Elizabeth's curiosity was aroused and how Maria was 
presented to the queen, who then accompanied Maria on a 
tour of London. Maria insisted on rejoining her Jewish com- 
rades, who went on to Amsterdam to found a community 
which was to become the major Marrano haven. Commu- 
nal records of that period in Amsterdam list the marriage of 
a Maria Nufiez, aged 19, in August 1598, and the marriage of 
another Maria Nufiez, aged 23, in November 1598. Living in 
Amsterdam some time around 1700 was DAVID NUNEZ-TOR- 
RES (1728), talmudist and a director of the Abi Yetomim or- 
phanage. He was called to the Hague as hakham of the Spanish 
and Portuguese community. Actively engaged in publishing 
Jewish classics, he also prepared two editions of the Bible and 
co-edited the 1697 edition of the Shulhan Arukh, as well as the 
1702 edition of Maimonides’ code. A catalog of his extensive 
personal library was published after his death. 

The name Nujfiez was also prominent in colonial Amer- 
ica. J.R. Rosenbloom in his Biographical Dictionary of Early 
American Jews (1960) lists 19 members of the Nunes (Nufiez) 
family, mostly relatives and descendants of the Marrano sAM- 
UEL RIBEIRO NUNEZ, who was born in Lisbon where he 
became a doctor of renown and was appointed to serve the 
crown. Neither this appointment, however, nor his wealth 
guaranteed him safety from the menacing surveillance of the 
Inquisition. In 1732/33 he escaped on a chartered English vessel 
which he and his family secretly boarded while a lavish dinner 
party was being held at the Nufiez family mansion. Samuel was 
able to take some of his wealth with him to London, where he 
joined a group of Jews embarking for the new settlement of 
Savannah, *Georgia. There Governor Oglethorpe took note of 
the man’s eminence and went on record as acknowledging that 
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upon landing Dr. Nufiez had saved the colony from a raging 
epidemic. Accordingly, Oglethorpe suggested to the colonial 
directors that the usual Jewish disabilities might be waived 
in this case. With Samuel in Georgia were his mother, z1p- 
PORAH (b. c. 1680), his sons DANIEL (1704-1789) and MOSES 
(1705-1787), and his daughter zIPPORAH (1714-1799). Fami- 
lies of some of the original Jewish settlers continue to live in 
Savannah. Elsewhere in the Americas, the Nufiez family in- 
cluded ROBERT NUNEZ (1820-1889), born in *Jamaica, a lead- 
ing figure there in both business and politics and founder of 
the journal The Political Eagle in 1850. Active in matters of fi- 
nance, from 1863 until his death he filled a variety of govern- 
ment posts, ranging from member of the Jamaica House of 
Assembly to magistrate. He also had diplomatic contacts with 
the United States, Spain, Norway, and Sweden. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, Marranos, index; J.R. Marcus, Early 
American Jewry 1655-1790, 2 (1955), index; idem, Memoirs of Ameri- 
can Jews 1775-1865, 1 (1955), index; Rosenbloom, Biogr Dict, s.v.; M. 
Kayserling, Geschichte der Juden in Portugal (1867), 171-2. 


[Aaron Lichtenstein] 


NUNEZ, HECTOR (1521-91), leader of the Marrano com- 
munity in England. A distinguished physician and successful 
merchant, Nufiez was born in Portugal and arrived in London 
about 1550; he was admitted a Fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians and of the Royal College of Surgeons in 1554. His 
large-scale trading activities in the Mediterranean enabled 
him to provide information for the government, and it was 
he who brought Sir Francis Walsingham, whose friendship he 
enjoyed, the first news of the arrival of the Spanish Armada 
at Lisbon. His wife, Leonara Freire, subscribed to the upkeep 
of the secret synagogue in Antwerp. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, England, 140ff., 283; idem, Anglo- 
Jewish Letters (1938), 23-26; Wolf, in: JHSET, 11 (1924-27), 6f., 23f., 


37-48, 50-55. Px sense 
[Vivian David Lipman] 


NUREMBERG (Ger. Nuernberg), city in Bavaria, Germany. 
A report of 1146 records that many Jews from Rhenish towns 
fled to Nuremberg, but Jews are first mentioned in the city in 
1182. By the 13"* century a large number of Jews were resident 
there. In reply to an enquiry from Weissenburg in 1288, the 
mayor and council of Nuremberg pointed out the laws then 
governing Jewish moneylending in the city. The *memor- 
buch ascribed to Nuremberg by S. *Salfeld (see bibl.) would 
prove that a synagogue was consecrated there in 1296. Two 
years later, 728 Jews were victims of the *Rindfleisch per- 
secutions, among them *Mordecai b. Hillel, author of the 
Mordekhai. Jews are mentioned in Nuremberg again in 1303. 
In 1313 Henry vit allowed the Schultheiss (“mayor”) to admit 
more Jews and granted him their protection dues. However, 
two years later King Louis 1v of Bavaria (1314-47) allowed 
the council to demolish the houses that the Jews had rebuilt. 
In 1322 the Jews of Nuremberg, and their taxes, were pledged 
to the burgrave Frederick rv. Although King Louis promised 
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in 1331 to protect the Jews against oppression and demanded 
an annual payment of 400 florins for three years in lieu of all 
taxes, he allowed the council to increase this sum according 
to the Jews’ ability to pay. The council exerted strong pressure 
on the Jews, and many of them fled the town. Two years later, 
the king declared himself willing to readmit them: a list of 1338 
shows that 212 authorized Jewish families (indicating a total of 
about 2,000 persons) were resident in the city. In 1342 Nurem- 
berg Jews were compelled to pay the gueldener *Opferpfennig 
tax. The council continued to fight an increase in Jewish own- 
ership of houses, and in 1344 Louis rv was obliged to prom- 
ise that the Jews would no longer be permitted to purchase 
houses owned by Christians. In the *Black Death massacres 
560 Jews were burnt to death on December 5, 1349; the rest 
fled or were expelled. *Charles 1v (1346-76) exonerated the 
town council: promising the property of the Jews to the bur- 
grave of Nuremberg and the bishop of Bamberg, he allowed 
the majority of Jewish houses to be demolished to make room 
for the markets; the St. Mary Church (the Frauenkirche) was 
built on the site of the synagogue. 

However, soon afterward, growing short of money, the 
city authorities were anxious to attract the Jews back, and in 
1351 Charles 1v permitted the burgrave to admit them and or- 
dered the officials and knights to assist them. The Jewish com- 
munity in Nuremberg increased rapidly. A contract concluded 
in 1352 between the city council and the Jews obliged the latter 
to live in a special quarter (the present Judenstrasse), and all 
debts of the citizens were cancelled. A tax list of 1382 indicates 
that the Jewish population then numbered more than 500. 

In 1310 King Henry vii had restricted their commerce in 
the market and established a fixed interest rate. In the 14t—-15t» 
centuries the right to live in Nuremburg could be acquired 
only by the head of a family, on payment to the council of a 
fee that was probably assessed according to the financial situ- 
ation of the applicant. In addition, he had to provide guaran- 
tors and take an oath of loyalty. If a Jew wished to leave the 
city, he had to notify the council, pay all taxes and dues for the 
following year, hand over his pledges to a Jew of Nuremberg, 
and sell his property only to a citizen. Foreign Jews, with the 
exception of yeshivah students, could not be given accom- 
modation in any house. If a Nuremberg Jewish couple mar- 
ried, they were allowed to stay four weeks only and during 
that period had to apply for admittance. Jews and Christians 
were forbidden to use each other’s bathhouses. *Moneylend- 
ing by Jews was regulated in substantially the same fashion as 
throughout Germany. Trading was forbidden to Jews in the 
13" to 14 centuries except in horses and meat. The latter had 
to be sold at special stalls, separated from those of the Chris- 
tians, who were not allowed to buy meat slaughtered by Jews. 
Jews were also forbidden to sell wine, beer, and some other 
foodstuffs to non-Jews. 

As in other towns in Germany, the protection of the Jews 
(a profitable source of income) became a bone of conten- 
tion between the municipality and the king. In 1352 the king 
granted the city council the right to admit Jews and prom- 
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for the New Yorker magazine and subsequently published as a 
book Eichmann in Jerusalem: A Report on the Banality of Evil 
(1963), which aroused violent controversy. In it she claimed 
that European Jewish leadership had failed, that the victims 
were partly responsible for the slaughter by their failure to 
resist, and that Eichmann represents the “banality of evil” 
Her other publications include The Origins of Totalitarian- 
ism (1951); Rachel Varnhagen - The Life of a Jewess (1957); Be- 
tween Past and Future (1961); On Revolution (1963); and Men 
in Dark Times (1969). In 1970, Arendt presented a seminar 
on Kant’s philosophy of judgment at New York City’s New 
School (published posthumously as Reflections on Kant’s Po- 
litical Philosophy (1982)). She published “Thinking and Moral 
Considerations” in 1971, and the following year Crisis of the 
Republic (1972). In her final years, she worked on a projected 
three-volume work. Volumes 1 and 2 (Thinking and Willing) 
were published posthumously as The Life of the Mind (1981). 
Arendt died just as she was beginning work on the third and 
final volume, Judging. 

In recent years, attention has focused on Arendt’s in- 
tense intellectual and sexual relationship with German phi- 
losopher Martin Heidegger, whom she met at the University 
of Marburg in 1924 when she was an 18-year-old student and 
he was 35, married, and the father of two children. What is 
striking in this consistently unequal liaison is that it endured 
throughout Arendt’s life, surviving a 17-year hiatus between 
1933 and 1950, despite Arendt’s knowledge that Heidegger 
stood accused of advancing the cause of Nazism in the acad- 
emy and was banned in 1946 from the university of which he 
was rector. As Berel Lang has written, this lasting connec- 
tion “overrode her recognition of his character - he had no 
character, she once concluded - [and] was so deep and con- 
stant that even love's blindness hardly explains it.” At present, 
much of the correspondence between Arendt and Heidegger 
remains in sequestered archives. Certainty as to how the re- 
lationship evolved, its importance to Arendt and Heidegger 
over the course of half'a century, and the extent to which their 
personal connection had an impact on Arendt’s thinking will 
remain for future investigators to determine when the entire 
record is available. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Ettinger, Hannah Arendt/Martin 
Heidegger (1995); B. Lang, “Snowblind: Martin Heidegger & Han- 
nah Arendt,” in: The New Criterion, 14:5 (1996); D. Villa (ed.), The 
Cambridge Companion to Hannah Arendt (2000); E. Young-Bruehl, 
Hannah Arendt: For Love of the World (20047). 


[Richard H. Popkin / Judith R. Baskin (24 ed.)] 


ARENDT, OTTO (1854-1936), German economist and pol- 
itician who sought radical changes in existing political and 
economic conditions in Germany. Arendt studied at the uni- 
versity of his native Berlin, but abandoned an academic career 
to engage in politics, aligning himself with the ultra-conser- 
vative Prussian elements. He became the foremost advocate 
of bimetallism and protective tariffs. In his main work, Die 
vertragsmaessige Doppelwaehrung (1880), he advocated the 
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use of both gold and silver as legal tender at a fixed ratio to 
each other. He was also anxious to promote the interests of 
the land-owning population. He sat on the right wing of Par- 
liament, as a member of the Free Conservatives in the Prus- 
sian Diet (1885-1918) and of the Reichspartei in the Reichstag 
(1898-1918). Arendt’s polemical excesses frequently antago- 
nized his adversaries. He was a cofounder of the German Co- 
lonial Society. In the Deutsche Wochenblatt, which he edited, 
he opposed democratic institutions and election by equal bal- 
lot to the Reichstag. Arendt’s parliamentary career ended with 
the 1918 revolution. In 1935, as a Jew under the Hitler regime, 
he was deprived of his German citizenship, although he had 
converted to Protestantism long before. He married Olga, the 
daughter of the famous feminist Lina *Morgenstern. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. von Liebert, Aus einem bewegten Leben 
(1925); W. Liebe, Die deutsch-nationale Volkspartei 1918-1924 (1956), 
507, 509, 600; Geschichte der Frankfurter-Zeitung (1906), 565, 567 ff., 
667. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Baxa, in: NDB, 1 (1953), 345. 


[Encyclopaedia Hebraica] 


ARENS, MOSHE (1925- ), Israeli politician and aeronauti- 
cal engineer; member of the Ninth to Twelfth and Fifteenth 
Knessets. Arens was born in Kovno, Lithuania. He grew up in 
Riga in Latvia, and immigrated with his family to the United 
States in 1939, serving in the U.S. Army and graduating from 
MIT in engineering in 1947. He was Betar Commissioner in 
the US. in 1947-48, and immigrated to Israel in 1948. In the 
years 1948-49 he served as 1ZL emissary in Europe and North 
Africa. In 1949-51 he was a member of moshav Mevoot Betar, 
after which he continued his studies for a master’s degree in 
aeronautical engineering at the California Institute of Tech- 
nology until 1954. In the years 1954-57 he was employed in 
the development of jet engines at the Curtis Wright company, 
and in 1958 returned to Israel and was appointed an assistant 
professor of aeronautical engineering at the Technion in Haifa. 
From 1962 to 1971 he served as deputy director general of the 
Israel Aircraft Industry, involved in the development of the 
Aravah and the Kfir aircraft. In 1971 he received the Israel Se- 
curity award. In the years 1972-77 he served as the director of 
the Cybernetics Company. 

Arens was elected to the Ninth Knesset in 1977 as a repre- 
sentative of *Herut, and in the years 1977-78 was chairman of 
the Herut Party Center. Until the beginning of the Tenth Knes- 
set he served as chairman of the Knesset Foreign Affairs and 
Defense Committee. He voted against the 1978 Camp David 
Agreements and the 1979 Peace Treaty with Egypt. In 1982, 
during Operation Peace for Galilee, Arens served as ambas- 
sador to Washington. He was recalled to Jerusalem after Ariel 
*Sharon was forced to resign from the Ministry of Defense fol- 
lowing the publication of the Kahan Commission report on 
the Sabra and Shatila massacre, and was appointed minister 
of defense. In the National Unity Government formed in 1984 
he was appointed minister without portfolio, and following 
the rotation in the premiership in October 1986, when Yitzhak 
*Shamir became prime minister, replaced Ezer *Weizman as 
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ised not to pledge or to cede to anyone else the taxes payable 
by the Jews. However, by 1360 Charles 1v admitted Jews to 
Nuremberg on his own accord and obtained one-third of the 
receipts for the transference of their protection dues to the 
municipality; in 1371 he demanded a further 400 florins for 20 
years. In 1382 King Wenceslaus rv (1378-1419) again ceded to 
the city the protection of the Jews and their taxes for 19 years, 
against an annual payment of 400 florins. Nuremberg shared 
with Emperor Wenceslaus in the gains from the cancellation 
of debts to Jews (1385). Jews in Nuremberg were arrested and 
released only after handing over the pledges they held and 
promising the city council still larger sums. The council ap- 
pointed a special commission to collect the debts (without in- 
terest in the case of recent debts and with a deduction of one 
quarter in the case of old ones). The commission kept special 
accounts of “the Jews’ money.’ Total extortion from the Jews 
approximated 95,000 florins at that time and a similar sum 
in 1390. In 1412 King Sigismund (1411-37) handed over to the 
burgrave in Nuremberg his share of the Jewish taxes. How- 
ever, in 1414 he forced the Jews to contribute 12,000 florins 
to the Church Council of Constance, and in 1416 obtained an 
annual payment of 10% of their movable assets for three years 
against a promise of leaving their other assets untouched and 
renouncing new taxes. At times the city council prevented the 
king from extorting large sums (Frederick 111, in 1442, had to 
content himself with 7,000 florins) since they wanted to retain 
for themselves the income from the Jews. When the Synod of 
Bamberg prohibited the Jews from engaging in moneylend- 
ing, the council intervened to have the decree revoked. The 
council also saw to it that the regulation requiring Jews to 
wear a distinguishing *badge and headdress was not strictly 
enforced; only foreign Jews were obliged to wear Gugeln, i.e., 
tall white caps. 

With their increasing indebtedness to them, the com- 
mon citizens’ hatred of the Jews also grew. The position of the 
Jews was aggravated by the appearance in Nuremberg of John 
of *Capistrano in 1454; the Jews were compelled to attend his 
conversionist sermons (as they were in 1478 the sermons of 
Peter *Schwarz). In 1467, 18 Jews were burnt to death, accused 
of having killed four Christians. In 1470 the Jews obtained per- 
mission from Frederick 111 to continue moneylending for six 
years; three years later the council began to agitate for their 
expulsion. A new municipal code of 1479 forbade them to 
charge interest and enforced a humiliating Jewish *oath. The 
Jews refused to obey the council's regulations, and relations 
between the townspeople and the Jews worsened. Around 1499 
the city obtained a legal opinion from the synod that lending 
on interest to Christians was forbidden to Jews according to 
the Torah and Canon Law (W. Pirckheimer, Briefwechsel, 1, no. 
89 (1940), 295-6). In 1498 Maximilian 1 (1485-1519) at last ap- 
proved the expulsion of the Jews from Nuremberg forever. In 
March 1499 they left the city, some settling in the surrounding 
villages. Their houses and the synagogue were confiscated by 
the mayor in favor of the emperor and then purchased by the 
town for 8,000 florins. The cemetery was destroyed and the 
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tombstones used for building purposes; one of these stones is 
located in the spiral staircase of the St. Lorenzkirche. 

Jewish communal *autonomy in Nuremberg was active 
and in the main respected. Internal Jewish matters, particu- 
larly of taxation, were decided by the rabbi (Judenmeister) and 
the council of the Jews (Judenrat); the five members of the lat- 
ter were appointed every year by the town jurors. Attempts by 
the Jews to select their own council members were frustrated 
by the town authorities. The Judenrat apportioned the taxes 
payable by the community and administered its assets. Several 
noted personalities taught at the yeshivah in the city and were 
the community’s rabbis: Mordecai b. Hillel, Jacob ha-Levi, 
Jacob *Margolioth, Jacob *Weil (1430-50), and Jacob *Pollack 
(from 1470). During Weil's period of office a synod of rabbis 
was convened in Nuremberg. Meir b. Baruch of Rothenburg 
is said to have been rabbi of Nuremberg. Some Hebrew was 
printed in Nuremberg (by non-Jews) during the 16" century, 
first on an engraved bookplate designed by Albrecht Duerer 
in 1503, and in J. Boeschenstein’s Vil gutter Ermanungen (1525) 
and W. Fugger’s Ein nutzlich und wolgegrundt Formular (1553). 
Between 1599 and 1602 large parts of a polyglot Bible were is- 
sued by Elijah Hutter; J.L. Muehlhausen’s Sefer Nizzahon (with 
a Latin translation) appeared in 1644, printed by W. Endler. 


Return and Settlement 

It was not until the end of the 17"* century that Jews were al- 
lowed to enter Nuremberg to purchase goods on payment of 
a body tax (Leibzoll), but they were not allowed to remain 
there. In the first half of the 19** century individual Jews oc- 
casionally succeeded in staying for shorter or longer periods. 
At the end of the 1840s, a few Jews were living there, but it 
was only in 1850 that a Jew (Josef Kohn) was accepted as a 
citizen by the town council. A community began to form in 
1857, subject to the rabbi of Fuerth. In 1859 the Israelitischer 
Religionsverein (Jewish Religious Association) was formed, 
legalized as the Kultusgemeinde five years later. In the same 
year the cemetery was opened and ten years later (1874) the 
synagogue was consecrated. In 1875 the Orthodox members 
founded the Adass Israel community, which opened its own 
synagogue in 1902 and a primary school in 1921. The Jewish 
population of Nuremberg increased from 11 in 1825, to 219 in 
1858, and 3,032 in 1880. It continued to rise from 5,956 in 1900 
to 8,603 in 1915, and 9,000 in 1933, making it the second larg- 
est community in Bavaria. 


The Nazi Period 

Between the two world wars, Nuremberg became the center 
of the Nazi Party; the molesting of Jews in the streets became 
an everyday occurrence. Julius *Streicher established one of 
the first branches of the nascent Nazi Party there in 1922 and 
edited the notorious antisemitic paper Der *Stuermer. Be- 
tween 1922 and 1933 about 200 instances of cemetery dese- 
cration were reported in and around Nuremberg. While the 
Nazi Party annual rallies were in progress in the city, the Jews 
lived in fear of humiliation and attack. The reign of terror be- 
gan in 1933 when Streicher was made Gauleiter of Franconia. 
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On July 30, 400 wealthy and distinguished Jewish citizens 
were arrested and publicly maltreated; some were forced to 
trim grass with their teeth. In succeeding years, boycotts and 
excesses continued without abating. On August 10, 1938, the 
synagogue and communal center were demolished. Exactly 
three months later, a systematically organized pogrom broke 
out. The two remaining synagogues and numerous shops 
were burned to the ground. Of the 91 Jews in Germany who 
met their deaths on Kristallnacht, 26 (including ten suicides) 
were in Nuremberg. Immediately afterward, between 2,000 
and 3,000 Jews left the city. In 1939 only 2,611 Jews remained. 
In 1941 there were 1,800. A total of 1,601 were deported dur- 
ing the war (Dr. Benno Martin, head of the police, rescued 
many Jews from death and alleviated the suffering of others); 
the three main transports were 512 to *Riga on November 29, 
1941 (16 survived); 426 to *Izbica on March 25, 1942 (none 
survived); and 533 to *Theresienstadt on September 10, 1942 
(27 survived). 

About 65 of the former inhabitants returned after the 
war and a community was reorganized, which numbered 181 
in 1952 and 290 in 1970. In 1984 a new community center with 
a synagogue was opened. The Jewish community numbered 
316 in 1989; 200 in 1990; and about 1,450 in 2005. More than 
80 percent of the members are immigrants from the former 
Soviet Union. 
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NUREMBERG LAWS, anti-Jewish statutes enacted by Ger- 
many on September 15, 1935, marking a major step in clarifying 
racial policy and removing Jewish influences from Aryan so- 
ciety. These laws, on which the rest of Nazi racial policy hung, 
were written hastily. In September 1935, Hitler decided that the 
time was ripe for more restrictions on Germany’s Jews, espe- 
cially since many Party militants had expressed their disap- 
pointment with the Arierparagraph. He outlined new laws for 
the protection of German blood and honor. These laws would 
“regulate the problems of marriage between ‘Aryans and ‘non- 
Aryans.” On September 13, 1935, he called on the desk officer 
for racial law, Bernhard Loesener, in the Reich Ministry of the 
Interior (RMI), and on others, among them state secretaries 
Hans Pfundtner and Dr. Wilhelm Stuckart, to formulate the 
legal language. Hitler wanted to present these new laws at the 
Nuremberg Party rally on September 15, leaving only two short 
days to write them. During these two days, several of the men 
involved in the drafting process did not sleep. Much prelimi- 
nary work had been done for the drafting of such laws prior 
to September 13, but they still had to agree on their severity 
and language. They wrote notes at mealtimes on menu cards 
as they threw together the laws that would decide the fate of 
millions. Hitler had asked these men to translate racial ideol- 
ogy into law. Remarkably, the head of Reich Office for Geneal- 
ogy Research, Dr. Kurt Mayer, heard about these new laws for 
the first time when they were officially announced. He openly 
expressed his anger, humiliation, and surprise at not having 
been consulted during the drafting process. Hitler made no 
pretense of basing these laws on any “scientific truths” discov- 
ered by his “racial scientists.” His driving force was not reason 
but rather the need for an enemy. Hitler had said that if the 
Nazis had not had Jews, they would have had to invent them. 
Since Hitler believed he was the sole authority on racial policy, 
he had the final say about what the law stated. 

The laws issued on September 15, 1935, approved by Hit- 
ler personally, deprived Jews of citizenship, prohibited Jewish 
households from having German maids under the age of 45, 
prohibited any non-Jewish German from marrying a Jew, and 
outlawed sexual relations between Jews and Germans. These 
laws enforced a new morality on Germans. Hitler claimed 
during a Reichstag session that the Nuremberg Laws would 
actually help the Jews by creating “a level ground on which the 
German people may find a tolerable relation with the Jewish 
people.” Hitler's statement was a “blatant deception, aimed at 
the outside world” Regardless of what Hitler said, he imple- 
mented these laws to ostracize, discriminate, and expel Jews 
from society. This was quickly gleaned from his speech when 
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he next said that if this “tolerable situation” was not found 
and if the Jewish agitation both within Germany and abroad 
continued, then the position must be reexamined. In other 
words, Hitler would then implement further laws and policies 
to persecute the Jews. The Nuremberg Laws, according to Hit- 
ler, were just a precursor to other more degrading decrees. To 
create his homogeneous and harmonious Aryan society, Hit- 
ler had first to discard the Jews, a “people” incompatible with 
“true Germans.” The Nuremberg Laws helped Hitler take the 
first step toward getting rid of “these parasites” and imposing 
racial conformity on society. 

The Nuremberg Laws issued on September 15, 1935 pro- 
hibited marriages between Jews and Germans but failed to 
specify who counted as a Jew. Years of German-Jewish as- 
similation made this a difficult question to answer. The debate 
raged for the next several months. Hitler wavered between de- 
claring half-Jews the same as Jews or keeping them separate 
as half-Jews. Many issues about Mischlinge (partial Jews) and 
intermarriage were discussed. For example, Nazi hard-liners 
thought the Arierparagraph had been too lenient. Dr. Ger- 
hard Wagner, Reichsaerztefuehrer (Reich doctors’ leader) and 
a fanatical antisemite, had many talks with Hitler during the 
drafting of the racial laws. He wanted to equate all half-, quar- 
ter-, and even one-eighth-Jews with full Jews. Such extremists 
argued that partial Jews were more dangerous than full Jews 
because their mix of German and Jewish blood would enable 
them to lead the state’s enemies with the skill of Aryans. 

The racial theorist Dr. Achim Gercke in the RM1 intro- 
duced another argument when he wrote in September 1935 
that Mischlinge could really be disguised Jews. Anyone who 
mathematically defined “50 percent, 25 percent, 12.5 percent, 
6.25 percent, etc., Mischlinge” had not understood Mendel’s 
laws of genetics, Gercke maintained. Gercke warned that 
Mischlinge could also “mendel out pure Jews.” At this time, 
Hitler refused to give his decision on whether to declare 
half-Jews as Jews. Hitler’s wavering was typical of his style of 
rule. He often avoided giving a final decision that involved 
choosing different options proposed by two or more of his 
trusted underlings. And being the good politician that he 
was, Hitler probably did not declare half-Jews as Jews be- 
cause he did not want to alienate the Aryan families of Mis- 
chlinge too much. 

The Nazis not only persecuted people of Jewish descent, 
but Aryan Germans with Jewish spouses as well. Stuckart in 
the RMI argued that anyone who married a Jew was an inferior 
German. Any children born to such parents did not deserve 
any better treatment than Jews, since their German half was 
not really worth protecting. Julius *Streicher, the editor of the 
notoriously antisemitic and vulgar newspaper Der *Stuermer, 
tried to convince Frick that Jewish semen permanently pol- 
luted an Aryan woman to such an extent that later, although 
married to an Aryan, she could not bear “pure-blooded Aryan 
babies.” Men like Loesener, who were responsible for draft- 
ing these laws, did not take Gercke’s or Streicher’s beliefs too 
seriously. 
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Throughout this process of defining Jewishness, Loesener 
realized the problems inherent in labeling as un-German 
people who felt German, thereby marking them for persecu- 
tion. Loesener feared the disastrous social repercussions that 
would result from branding as Jews several highly decorated 
half-Jewish World War 1 veterans (one a Pour le Mérite re- 
cipient) and distinguished supporters of the Nazi movement. 
Loesener argued that since most felt German and rejected Ju- 
daism, their suicide rate would climb dramatically if the gov- 
ernment labeled them as Jews. Loesener also cautioned that if 
they treated half-Jews as Jews, the armed forces would prob- 
ably lose 45,000 soldiers. He felt that the “laws transformed 
dissimulation into an established fact [and] would minimize 
racial hatred,” and he “stressed that legal segregation meant 
legal protection.” After the war, Loesener explained his reason- 
ing: “One could no more achieve any movement on the Jewish 
question in the narrow sense, ie., the full-Jews, than one could 
move a mountain. It would also have been tactically the most 
stupid thing I could possibly have done because it would have 
removed any further possibility of making use of my position 
[in helping half-Jews].” He knew the Jews were doomed but 
felt that he could save the Mischlinge from meeting the same 
fate if he could prevent the authorities from labeling them as 
Jews. In this battle between the Party, led primarily by Wag- 
ner, and the RM1, led by Stuckart and Loesener, the RMI won. 
Hitler had been content to let these two factions fight it out. 
Hitler apparently allowed the RMI to enact its version of the 
law because he feared the unrest in society that the harsh law 
of the Party fanatics would cause. According to historian Na- 
than Stoltzfus, Hitler was only concerned “for his popularity” 
in permitting RMI to get its way. 

As Raul Hilberg pointed out, the task of explaining the 
laws and fully articulating them was left to the bureaucracy. 
On November 14, 1935, the RMI issued a supplement to the 
Nuremberg Laws of September 15, 1935, which created the 
racial categories of German, Jew, half-Jew (Jewish Mischling 
first degree), and quarter-Jew (Jewish Mischling second de- 
gree), each with its own regulations. Apparently, Hitler de- 
cided for the time being to keep half-Jews as such rather than 
treating them as full Jews. Full Jews had three to four Jewish 
grandparents. According to Hitler, when someone was more 
than 50 percent Jewish, he was beyond the point of saving 
and was evil (webel). Half-Jews had two Jewish grandparents, 
and quarter-Jews had one Jewish grandparent. The Nazis had 
to resort to religious criteria to define these racial categories, 
ultimately determined by birth, baptismal, marriage, and 
death certificates. Often stored in churches and courthouses, 
these records indicated what religion one adhered to or had 
left. When a Mischling belonged to the Jewish religion or was 
married to a Jew, the Nazis counted him as a full Jew. Jews 
could only marry Jews or half-Jews, and half-Jews could only 
marry Jews or other half-Jews. Quarter-Jews could only marry 
Aryans, although in practice they experienced difficulties in 
doing so. Marriages between a Jew and an Aryan that had oc- 
curred before 1935 were called “privileged mixed marriages” 
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and provided some protection for the Jewish spouse. Most 
Jews who survived the Holocaust in Germany were married 
to non-Jews. At the same time, Hitler allowed some Mischlinge 
to apply for exemptions under section 7 of the supplemen- 
tary decrees of November 1935. In some cases, if Hitler ap- 
proved, the Mischling was allowed to call himself or herself 
an Aryan. 

The Nuremberg Laws of 1935 laid the foundation for the 
next 10 years of racial policy. Subsequent official documents 
usually replaced the term non-Aryan with the more specific 
“Jewish Mischling first or second degree” and Jew. Although by 
1938 Hitler felt the Nuremberg Laws had been too “humane,” 
he never changed them. 

As Loesener had predicted, these laws calmed many in- 
dividuals of Jewish descent by clarifying their situation some- 
what. Half-Jew Peter Gaupp, who called the time from 1933 
until the racial laws of 1935 the “lawless years,” said: 


In 1935, the laws came out, the Nuremberg Laws. That was the 
first time you knew where you stood legally.... Before it was all 
guesswork. You could meet a Nazi in some office and he could 
exterminate you or you could meet a Nazi that was very human 
and he could help you.... Before 1935, before the laws came out 
of Nuremberg, you swam your way through.... You know, there 
was no regulations. The laws of Nuremberg was the first, ah, 
form, legal shape where you knew where you stood. 


Mischlinge felt oppressed, but at least they knew where they 
belonged. Some Jews welcomed the laws because they felt that 
now they could live an “orderly existence.’ Moreover, for a few 
years after these laws, most Mischlinge continued to live fairly 
“normal” lives — that is, they were able to study, date, serve 
in the armed forces, and so on. Most felt pleasantly surprised 
that the majority of their Aryan friends and acquaintances did 
not treat them differently after the issuance of these laws. Ian 
Kershaw wrote, “Between the promulgation of the Nuremberg 
Laws and the summer of 1938, it would not be going too far 
to suggest that the ‘Jewish Question’ was almost totally irrel- 
evant to the formation of opinion among the majority of the 
German people.” Many people did not take the new laws seri- 
ously. “[The Nuremberg Laws] appear to have passed by much 
of the population almost unnoticed.” It seems that those who 
did know about these laws, including Mischlinge, accepted 
them without objection. 

Stuckart and his assistant, Dr. Hans Globke, in the RMI 
claimed that Nazi racial laws differed little from Jewish law: 
“The German people want to keep their blood pure and their 
culture together just like the Jews have done since the prophet 
Ezra ordered them to do so.” Regardless of what Nazi officials 
said, these laws inflicted humiliation and suffering on Jews 
and Mischlinge. Quarter-Jew Hans Ranke said, “I was shocked 
[by these laws]. I no longer felt like a worthy German.” The 
Reichstag felt it had secured the purity of blood essential for 
the German people's future existence. Lammers wrote Frick on 
February 20, 1936, that Hitler’s goal in Mischling politics was 
to make the “mixed race disappear” and to force Mischlinge to 
lose their citizenship rights. The Nazis used these Nuremberg 
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Laws to define, control, and dehumanize Jews and Mischlinge 
and eventually to expel them from “Aryan” society. 
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[Bryan Mark Rigg (2"4 ed.)] 


NUROCK, MORDECHAI (Max; 1884-1962), Religious 
Zionist and Israeli politician, member of the First to Fifth 
Knessets. Nurock was born in Tukum in the Courland dis- 
trict of Latvia. His father, Zvi Hirsch Nurock, was rabbi in 
the capital of the Courland district, Mitau (Jelgava). Nurock 
was first taught religious studies by his father, and was even- 
tually ordained a rabbi himself. He later studied at a gymna- 
sium in Mitau. In 1902 Nurock attended the Russian Zionist 
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Conference in Minsk as a delegate from Courland. In 1903 he 
participated in the Sixth Zionist Congress, at which he took a 
stand against the *Uganda Plan. At the same time he was in- 
strumental in gaining an important concession from the czar- 
ist government which made possible the settlement of more 
Jews in Courland and in Riga, though these areas were outside 
the Pale of Jewish settlement. In 1913 Nurock succeeded his 
father as the official government-appointed rabbi of Mitau. 
In 1915, when the Russian military command expelled the 
Jews from Courland, accusing them of spying for the Ger- 
mans, Nurock was invited to remain in Mitau as a military 
censor, but he declined the offer, and left for St. Petersburg, 
where he attended university. In later years he studied at Ger- 
man and Swiss universities, and received a Ph.D. He eventu- 
ally settled in Moscow, where he lived until 1921, becoming 
deputy chairman of the Jewish community. Between the Feb- 
ruary and the October Revolutions of 1917, he was engaged in 
preparing for the All-Russian Jewish Congress, establishing 
a united religious front of Zionists and non-Zionists called 
Masoret ve-Herut (Tradition and Freedom). However, the 
Congress never met, due to opposition by the new Bolshevik 
regime. In 1921 Nurock left the Soviet Union and settled in 
Riga, where he was elected to the Latvian Sejm on a religious 
Zionist ticket. Five years later, as head of the Minorities’ Bloc 
(Jews, Germans, Russians) in the Sejm, Nurock was formally 
entrusted with the task of helping form a left-of-center gov- 
ernment, which he himself did not join. He was an active de- 
fender of the rights of national minorities and participated in 
the meetings of the Congress of National Minorities. He was 
a member of the Sejm until it was disbanded in 1934. Nurock 
was one of the founders of the World Jewish Congress in 1936, 
and until World War 11 was a delegate on behalf of *Mizra- 
chi to most of the Zionist Congresses, at which he tradition- 
ally served as chairman of the closing session. In addition to 
his activity in the world leadership of Mizrachi, Nurock was 
a member of the Zionist General Council, the World Coun- 
cil of HICEM - an organization founded in 1928 by HIAS, ICA 
and Emig-Direkt to deal with Jewish migration - and other 
Jewish bodies. 

After Latvia was annexed by the Soviet Union, Nurock 
was arrested in 1941 for his Zionist activities, and sent to 
Turkestan. He was released the following year. His wife and 
two sons, who had remained in Riga, perished in the Holo- 
caust. In 1945 Nurock left the Soviet Union, visited Norway, 
where he was received by King Haakon, and traveled to New 
York. In 1947 he settled in Palestine. He was elected to the 
First Knesset on the United Religious Front list, and in the 
Second to Fifth Knessets on behalf of Mizrachi and then the 
National Religious Party. Nurock strongly opposed the resti- 
tution agreement with West Germany, and the establishment 
of any sort of formal relations with it, often voting indepen- 
dently from his parliamentary group on this issue. In 1952 he 
was appointed minister of posts and was a candidate for the 
presidency of the State opposite Yitzhak *Ben-Zvi in 1952. He 
passed away in the course of the Fifth Knesset. 
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He wrote Veidat Ziyyonei Rusya be-Minsk, Elul 5662, Au- 
gust/September 1902 (1963). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Tartakower (ed.), Zekher Mordechai — 
Mukdash le-Hayyav u-Poalo shel ha-Rav Mordekhai Nurock (1967). 


[Mendel Bobe / Susan Hattis Rolef (274 ed.)] 


NUSAH (Heb. 193,101] ,"01, Nosah), musical term (for its 
use in liturgy, see *Liturgy). The common meaning of the 
Hebrew noun nusah is adapted to musical contexts both in a 
more general and ina very specific way. Expressions like “bib- 
lical chant nusah Sefarad” (the Sephardi version of melodical 
Bible-reading; see *Liturgy), or “this cantor has a good nusah” 
(he executes the traditional tunes in good taste) are easily un- 
derstood as an application of the term in its normal meaning. 
The word nusah, however, is also used as a technical term of 
synagogue music. In combinations such as Nusah ha-Tefillah, 
Nusah Yamim Nora’im, Nusah Shabbat it denotes the specific 
musical mode to which a certain part of the liturgy is sung. 
The musical characteristics of these modes are defined by the 
following elements: (1) each is based upon a particular series 
of notes which may simply be a tetrachord, more often a com- 
bination of several overlapping tetrachords, or another scale of 
less or more than eight notes; (2) each contains a stock of char- 
acteristic motives which undergo constant variation; (3) each 
combines these motives in a completely free order, forming 
an “irrational” pattern; (4) the association of each nusah, as 
defined by the above-mentioned three elements, is with a par- 
ticular section of a specific holiday liturgy as, for instance, the 
Musaf prayer of the Penitential Feasts, the Morning Prayer on 
weekdays, and so on. 

The musical definition of a nusah and its close connec- 
tion with a certain time and occasion exhibit a strong resem- 
blance to the characteristics which are ascribed to the Orien- 
tal *maqam, the Indian raga, and to certain ancient parts of 
Roman plainsong and Byzantine hymnody (where it is defined 
by research as “migrating motives” or “a mosaic of motives”). It 
is worth noting that the nusah-principle is known to European 
as well as to Eastern Jewish communities and may be regarded, 
therefore, as a very old musical trait in synagogue song. 


Other Musical Meanings of Nusah 

The plural form nusahim denotes the particular tunes to 
which some prominent chapters of the Pentateuch are read, 
such as Genesis 1, the Song of the Sea (Ex. 15), or the Deca- 
logue. The nusahim of these chapters are florid variants of the 
common mode of reading. Furthermore, the Aramaic plural 
form nushaot (“formulas”) is sometimes used by Ashkenazi 
cantors for denoting a vocal “prelude” without words which 


introduces important prayers. 
[Hanoch Avenary] 


NUSINOV, ISAAC (Yitzhak; 1889-1952), Russian literary 
critic and historian. Born in Chernikhov, Volhynia, he stud- 
ied at universities in Switzerland and Italy, returning in 1917 
to Russia, where he became active in cultural life. From 1925 
he taught literature at the University of Moscow and at the 
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Yiddish department of the Western University, Moscow, and 
participated in the work of the Institute for Jewish Proletar- 
ian Culture of the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences, Kiev. Nus- 
inov published many studies, essays, and papers in Yiddish 
journals; he also contributed to the Bolshaya Sovetskaya En- 
tsiklopediya (“Great Soviet Encyclopedia”) and to the Literat- 
urnaya Entsiklopediya (“Literary Encyclopedia’). His books 
include Teories (1926), articles of literary criticism; Problemen 
fun der Proletarisher Literatur (1932); and A History of Yiddish 
Literature, scheduled for publication in 1927 but never pub- 
lished, though the manuscript was completed. Nusinov was 
arrested in 1948 and executed in August 1952. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 2 (1927), 537-9; LNYL, 
6 (1965), 183; E.I. Simmons, Through the Glass of Soviet Literature 


(1953), 146. 
[Elias Schulman] 


NUSSBAUM, ARTHUR (1877-1964), professor of law. Born 
in Berlin, Nussbaum published Der Polnaer Ritualmordprozess 
(1906), an attack on the procedure of the prosecution at the 
trial of Leopold *Hilsner, the man tried after the Polna blood 
libel. The book led to renewed efforts on Hilsner’s behalf and 
gained Nussbaum considerable distinction as a lawyer. In 1914 
he became a lecturer at the University of Berlin and was made 
professor of law in 1921. Following the advent of Hitler, Nuss- 
baum was forced to relinquish his post and he immigrated to 
the United States. He was research professor of public law at 
Columbia University from 1934. 

A prolific writer in German and English, Nussbaum was 
an authority on commercial and private international law and 
his works were translated into several languages. His principle 
writings include: Das Geld in Theorie und Praxis des deutschen 
und auslaendischen Rechts (1925; republished as Money in the 
Law, 1939); Deutsches internationales Privatrecht (1932); Prin- 
ciples of Private International Law (1943); A Concise History 
of the Law of Nations (1947, 19547); and A History of the Dollar 
(1957). He also contributed to numerous legal journals and was 
editor of the Internationales Jahrbuch fuer Schiedsgerichtswe- 
sen in Zivil- und Handelssachen (1926-34). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kuerschner’s Deutscher Gelehrten-Kalender 
(1966), s.v., incl. bibl.; New York Times (Nov. 23, 1964). 


NUSSBAUM, FELIX (1904-1944), German painter and 
graphic artist. Nussbaum was born in Osnabrueck, Germany. 
In 1922 he left home to study at the Hamburg School for Arts 
and Crafts under Cesar Klein, Hans Meid, and Paul Plontke. 
From 1924 to 1929 he took classes at the Vereinigte Staats- 
schulen fuer freie und angewandte Kunst in Berlin. Some of 
his paintings in the style of the Neue Sachlichkeit, also reveal- 
ing the influence of Karl Hofer and Henry Rousseau, were ex- 
hibited in the Berlin Sezession. In 1932 Nussbaum was awarded 
a scholarship at the Deutsche Akademie Villa Massimo in 
Rome. In Italy he started to paint neorealist landscapes. After 
some antisemitic incidents in the academy he left for Alassio 
and in 1935 moved to Belgium. During the German invasion of 
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Belgium in 1940, Nussbaum was caught in Brussels but he was 
able to flee about four months later. He returned to Brussels, 
where he and his wife, Felka Platek, went into hiding. It was 
during this life of despair that he created the bulk of his most 
impressive paintings and self-portraits foreshadowing the ex- 
termination of the Holocaust in a surrealist manner, such as 
Soir (a self-portrait with his wife, 1942), Self-Portrait with 1p 
Card, marked “J” for “Jewish, and Self-Portrait at the Easel, 
both painted 1943 (all in the Kulturgeschichtliches Museum, 
Osnabrueck). In his last known work, Die Gerippe spielen zum 
Tanz (1944, Kulturgeschichtliches Museum, Osnabrueck), a 
danse macabre reflects his hopeless situation. In 1944 he and 
his wife were caught by the Nazis and deported to Auschwitz 
in one of the last trains leaving Belgium. Nussbaum and his 
wife did not survive the extermination camp. Only his paint- 
ings have survived and were retrieved after World War 11. 
In 1998 his native city Osnabrueck opened a museum solely 
dedicated to his work, the Felix Nussbaum Haus, which was 
designed by the American architect Daniel *Libeskind. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.D. Bilsky, Art and Exile, Felix Nussbaum 
1904-1944 (1985); H. Guratzsch, Felix Nussbaum, 1904-1944 (2004); 
R. Heidt and Ch. Ebers, Felix Nussbaum (1988); P. Junk and W. Zim- 
mer, Felix Nussbaum - Leben und Werk (1982); R. Neugebauer, Zeit 
im Blick — Felix Nussbaum und die Moderne (2004). 


[Philipp Zschommler (274 ed.)] 


NUSSBAUM, HILARY (Hillel; 1820-1895), Polish historian, 
educator, and communal worker. Born in Warsaw, he was edu- 
cated in the rabbinical seminary there and as a young man was 
active in communal affairs. He became a member (“dozor”) of 
the community council, and was instrumental in building the 
progressive synagogue of Warsaw. Nussbaum may be consid- 
ered a moderate assimilationist, influenced by the positivist 
tendencies in the Polish society of his time. 

A prolific writer, Nussbaum contributed to the Polish- 
Jewish periodical *Izraelita. He was also a writer of apologet- 
ics. He published a German translation of a Hebrew treatise 
by his father-in-law, the Hebrew maskil Moses Tenenboim, 
under the title Der Talmud in seiner Wichtigkeit (1880), which 
was a refutation of Der Talmud in seiner Nichtigkeit by a radi- 
cal assimilationist Abraham *Buchner, an associate of the an- 
tisemitic Catholic priest L. *Chiarini. Nussbaum is, however, 
remembered mostly as an author of popular historical works, 
namely Szkice historyczne z zycia Zydéw w Warszawie (“Histor- 
ical Sketches from the Life of Jews in Warsaw,’ 1881); Historya 
zydow od Mojzesza do epoki obecnej (“History of the Jews from 
Moses to the Present, 5 vols., 1888-90). The works of Nuss- 
baum, although outdated, still have some value for the history 
of the Jews in Poland. He attempted to stress their great an- 
tiquity and their glorious past. Nussbaum, who knew Hebrew 
well, also published poems and articles in that language. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Shatzky, Yidishe Bildungspolitik in Poytn 
fun 1806 biz 1866 (1943), index; idem, Geshikhte fun Yidn in Varshe, 


vols. 2-3 (1948-53), indexes. 
[Judah M. Rosenthal] 
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NUSSBAUM, JAKOB (1873-1936), German painter. Nuss- 
baum was born in Rhina near Kassel, Germany. His family 
moved to Frankfurt-on-the-Main ten years later and he was 
educated for a career in commerce. From 1893 to 1896, how- 
ever, he studied art in Munich, first at the private academy of 
arts run by the Hungarian painter Simon Holldsy and later at 
the Academy of Fine Arts under Gabriel von Hackl. Follow- 
ing the example of French impressionism Holldésy instructed 
his pupils to emulate nature as the only source of true beauty 
and paradigm for artistic expression. Nussbaum and several 
other artists went so far as to accompany Holldsy to Hun- 
gary, where he intended to establish a colony of artists de- 
voted solely to plein-air painting. The tenor of impressionist 
plein-air painting remains visible in Nussbaum’s work, even 
after he had turned to expressionism. In 1902 he returned to 
Frankfurt, where he had a successful career as a painter of 
landscapes, still lifes, and portraits, such as the one of Georg 
Swarzenski (1928, Staedelsches Kunstinstitut, Frankfurt-on- 
the-Main). He joined the Berlin Secession and together with 
Corinth, Slevogt, and Liebermann became one of the leading 
representatives of German impressionism. He also made sev- 
eral trips, such as to Holland together with Max Liebermann 
in 1908, to Tunisia in 1903/4, and to Palestine and Egypt in 
1925, which is reflected in his painting Street of Tiberias in 1925 
(Staedelsches Kunstinstitut, Frankfurt-on-the-Main). Dur- 
ing World War 1 he was drafted to document the war as an 
artist. In 1932 he became a teacher at the Frankfurt School of 
Arts and Crafts. He also became an honorary member of the 
Frankfurt Kuenstlerbund but lost all positions after the Nazi 
takeover in 1933. As a devoted Zionist he decided to immigrate 
to Palestine together with his wife and his children shortly af- 
ter 1933, and settled at Lake Kinneret, where he continued to 
paint expressionist landscapes. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: C.C. Mueller, Jakob Nussbaum (1873-1936), 
with Catalogue Raisonné (2002). 
[Philipp Zschommler (2"4 ed.)] 


NUSSBAUM, MAX (1908-1974) U.S. Reform rabbi and 
Zionist leader. Nussbaum was born in Suczawa, Bukovina, 
and was ordained in 1933 at the Jewish Theological Seminary 
in Breslau, Germany, where he also earned a Ph.D. He served 
as a rabbi in Berlin until 1940, when he came to the United 
States at the invitation of Stephen S. *Wise, who had been in- 
troduced to the young Zionist activist by Chaim *Weizmann. 
Immediately upon Nussbaum’s arrival in New York, Arthur 
*Sulzberger dispatched him to Washington, D.c., to brief Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Henry *Morgenthau on the situation of 
Jews in Nazi Germany. 

Nussbaum’ first position in the United States was as 
rabbi of Temple Beth Ahaba in Muskogee, Oklahoma. In 1941, 
he was invited to join the faculty of Oklahoma State Univer- 
sity in Norman, where he also founded the Jewish Students’ 
Center, which was converted into the campus Hillel organi- 
zation; Nussbaum was installed as its first director by Abra- 
ham *Sachar. 
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In 1942, he was appointed rabbi of Temple Israel in Hol- 
lywood, California, where he remained until his death. An 
admirer of Mordecai Kaplan, he formed a Reconstruction- 
ist group within the temple, which grew considerably during 
his tenure. His eloquence also shifted the orientation of the 
congregation from non-Zionist to pro-Zionist. As the char- 
ismatic rabbi of a high-profile congregation in the center of 
the movie industry, Nussbaum conducted numerous celeb- 
rity weddings (including that of Elizabeth Taylor and Eddie 
Fisher) and funerals (Samuel Goldwyn, Al Jolson, Edward G. 
Robinson, and more). He was one of the first West Coast rab- 
bis to hold the highest offices of major national Jewish orga- 
nizations, including vice president of the *American Jewish 
Congress (1946), chairman of the National Executive Com- 
mittee of the *Zionist Organization of America (1958-62), 
president of the zoa (1962-65), chairman of the *American 
Zionist Council (1964-66), and chairman of the American 
Section of the *World Jewish Congress (1964-68). He also 
served as president of both the Southern California Associa- 
tion of Liberal Rabbis and the Western Association of Reform 
Rabbis. A board member of the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, Nussbaum was an active supporter of the civil 
rights movement; Martin Luther King shared the pulpit with 
him at one memorable Temple Israel service. 

Nussbaum was instrumental in establishing the Los An- 
geles campus of HUC-JIR, serving as its first vice president. He 
was the first West Coast recipient of both the Eleanor Roos- 
evelt Humanities Award (from the State of Israel Bonds Or- 
ganization) and the zoa’s Brandeis Award - shared with his 
wife Ruth, who became a Zionist leader in her own right as 
one of the founders of ARza (Association of Reform Zionists 
of America) and a member of the boards of Hadassah, the 
Jewish National Fund, and the State of Israel Bonds. She was 
also a leading activist in Youth Aliyah. 

[Bezalel Gordon (2™ ed.)] 


NUSSBAUM, PERRY (1908-1987), U.S. rabbi and activist. In 
the midst of a somewhat lackluster career, Rabbi Perry Nuss- 
baum found himself thrust into the national spotlight during 
the Civil Rights era. Nussbaum was raised as an Orthodox 
Jew in Toronto. He later joined the Reform movement, and 
was ordained by Hebrew Union College in 1933. Throughout 
the first 20 years of his career, Nussbaum bounced around 
between small congregations across the country, at least 
partly due to his outspoken and sometimes difficult person- 
ality. 

Nussbaum took the pulpit at Beth Israel Congregation 
in Jackson, Mississippi, in 1954, not long after the Supreme 
Court's landmark decision Brown v. Board of Education which 
mandated school integration. From his arrival, Rabbi Nuss- 
baum was caught up in the civil rights issue. Though he was 
morally appalled by Mississippi's system of racial discrimina- 
tion, he faced a congregation that largely did not want to chal- 
lenge the status quo and wished their rabbi to remain quiet on 
the issue. At first, Nussbaum avoided getting involved in the 
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burgeoning civil rights movement, though he did occasion- 
ally sermonize on the issue. 

In the summer of 1961, waves of freedom riders arrived in 
Jackson protesting segregation in interstate bus travel. These 
activists, many of whom were Jewish, were arrested and sent 
to Parchman State Prison. Nussbaum tried to organize the 
state’s rabbis to visit these Jewish protestors regularly, but 
none of his colleagues would agree to do it. Nussbaum shoul- 
dered this burden himself, driving 150 miles each way once a 
week to visit them, deliver personal supplies and cigarettes, 
and lead a short worship service. Perhaps most importantly, 
he took down the names and addresses of the activists’ fami- 
lies, and wrote them letters assuring them that their sons and 
daughters were okay. Although Nussbaum received attention 
and support from Jews around the country for his work, the 
rabbi did not publicize his visits to his congregation. He paid 
his own expenses for these trips. 

As the backlash against civil rights became more vio- 
lent in Mississippi, Nussbaum became more outspoken. In 
1964, he helped found the Committee of Concern, an inter- 
racial group of ministers that sought to raise money to rebuild 
bombed or burned churches. At the dedication of Beth Isra- 
el’s new temple in 1967, both black and white ministers par- 
ticipated. On September 18, 1967, Nussbaum’s own house of 
worship was bombed by local Ku Klux Klan members. Two 
months later, the same group bombed Nussbaum’s home. 
Though the rabbi was home with his wife at the time, no one 
was seriously hurt. 

Shaken by these attacks, Nussbaum initially tried to leave 
Jackson, but ended up staying at Beth Israel until his retire- 
ment in 1973. Nussbaum’s career in Jackson reflected the tre- 
mendous pressures that southern rabbis felt in balancing their 
religious and moral ideals with societal demands to conform 
to white supremacy. Though they were not as outspoken as 
their northern colleagues who did not face the same threat 
of violence, Nussbaum and many of his fellow rabbis in the 
South helped lay the difficult groundwork for constructing a 
new South based on racial equality. 


[Stuart Rockoff (274 ed.)] 


NUSSENBLATH, TULO (1895-1943), researcher into *Her- 
zl’s life. Born in Stryj, Galicia, Nussenblath was an officer in 
the Austrian army in World War 1. After the war he studied 
law in Vienna, but instead of working as a lawyer he engaged 
in historical study, concentrating in particular on the life of 
Theodor Herzl. He published his findings in three books: 
Zeitgenossen ueber Herzl (1929), a collection of contempo- 
rary records; Ein Volk unterwegs zum Frieden (1933), about 
the endeavors to found a peace movement, which includes 
Herzl’s correspondence with the Zionist sympathizer Berta 
von Suttner; and Herzl Jahrbuch (1937), which was intended 
to become a regular annual for researches concerning Herzl’s 
life and era, based primarily on documents not yet published. 
After the German occupation of Austria in 1938, Nussenblath 
was expelled to Poland, and when it too was conquered by the 
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Germans, he lived in the Warsaw Ghetto, working there as a 
communal leader. In the spring of 1943 he was taken to a con- 
centration camp, where he was murdered. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Eck (Eckron), Ha-To’im be-Darkhei ha- 
Mavet (1960), 228-33; N. Kudish et al., Sefer Stryj (1962), 120-1. 


[Getzel Kressel] 


NUT (Heb. 7138), in the Bible and Talmud - the walnut, Jug- 
lans regia, which grows wild in Greece, Asia Minor, and Cen- 
tral Asia. It is mentioned once only in the Bible, but frequently 
in rabbinic literature. Song of Songs (6:11) refers to “a garden 
of nuts” where also grew the vine and pomegranates. The verse 
was regarded as an allegory referring to the Jewish people and 
the many interpretations afford much information about the 
growth of the tree, its characteristics, and its fruits: just as reg- 
ular pruning of this tree assists its development, so does the 
pruning of the wealth of the Jews by giving charity to those 
who labor in the Torah (Song R. 6:11); when the walnut tree 
is smitten with disease, its roots should be exposed, so when 
Israel suffers, it must examine itself from the foundation (Yal, 
Song 6:cf. Song R. 6:11); it is a tall tree with a smooth trunk so 
that a careless person is liable to fall from it and be killed, such 
too is the fate of a leader of Israel who is not careful (ibid.); 
the walnut has species with shells of varying thickness, so too 
in Israel some have a soft charitable heart, some are average, 
and some are hard (ibid.); the walnut has “four compartments 
and a central carina” like the camp of Israel in the wilderness 
which had “four camps with the tent or meeting in the center” 
(ibid.; see Num. 2); just as if one nut is taken from a heap, all 
the rest roll, so if one Israelite is smitten, all feel it. 

Walnut trees were abundant in Erez Israel in the talmu- 
dic period, but because of the great demand for the nuts, they 
were also imported (Tosef., Dem. 1:9). It flourishes mainly in 
the cooler regions of Israel. Josephus stresses the exceptional 
fertility of the valley of Gennesareth which produces trees 
needing heat like palms, but also walnuts that require a cool 
climate (Jos., Wars, 3:517). As its wood is highly combustible, 
it was used for the altar fire in the Temple (Tam. 2:3). Because 
of the excellence of the timber, it was used to make objets 
dart (BB 89b). Its green outer skin supplied material for dye- 
ing (Shab. 9:5) and writing (Tosef., Shab. 11:8). The fruit was 
regarded as of high nutritional value (Er. 29a). It was particu- 
larly beloved by children who played games with the shells. 
Women too used to play with them (Er. 104a) and walnut 
shells were also thrown in front of the bride and groom (Ber. 
50b). Nowadays walnuts are chiefly to be found in Israel in the 
gardens of Arabs, very few walnuts being planted in Jewish 
settlements. The tree is sensitive to pests, but there are giant 
trees which produce fine crops (like the old walnut tree near 
the Byzantine church in Abu Ghosh). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 2 (1924), 29-59; H.N. and A.L. 
Moldenke, Plants of the Bible (1952), index, s.v.; J. Feliks, Olam ha- 
Zomeah ha-Mikra’i (19687), 71-73. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Feliks, 


Ha-Zome'ah, 17. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 
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NUZI, ancient city in N.E. Iraq at the present site of Yor- 
ghan Tepe, about 10 miles (16 km.) S.W. of Arrapha, modern 
Kirkuk, near the foothills of southern Kurdistan. Excavations 
were begun at Nuzi in 1925 by E. Chiera and were continued 
through 1931 under the joint auspices of the American School 
of Oriental Research, Harvard University, and the University 
Museum of Pennsylvania. The earliest occupation of the site 
can be traced to prehistoric times. During the middle of the 
third millennium B.c.£. the place was called Gasur (Foster 
1987). The city reached the height of its importance during 
the 15t8-14'» centuries B.c.E., when it was called Nuzi and 
was part of the Mitanni Empire centered in northern Syria; its 
population largely spoke the Hurrian language, though they 
wrote in Akkadian. It was destroyed by the Assyrians in the 
14"" century B.C.E. 

Interest in Nuzi arose because of apparent parallels be- 
tween situations discussed in the approximately 7,000 cunei- 
form tablets from the site with biblical materials especially 
from Genesis about the Patriarchal Age (Speiser 1962). The 
tablets reveal activities of perhaps six generations of citizens 
over fewer than 100 years from 1440 to 1340. The king of 
nearby Arrapha had a palace in the town, and he was a vas- 
sal of Mitanni. But the contacts with the outside world were 
minimal, and the main story to be derived from the texts is 
the gradual impoverishment of most of the population and 
the growth in power of the rich and the large estates they were 
putting together (Morrison 1992; Maidman 1995; Wilhelm and 
Stein 2001). Archaeologically the site is of interest because of 
the regular layout of the streets around the palace and tem- 
ple, and within the palace and another rich house there were 
frescoes preserved that show Aegean and Egyptian influence 
(Wilhelm and Stein 2001, Stein 1997). 

It is not so clear that the practices in Nuzi really reflect 
practices depicted among the Patriarchs. Partly this is be- 
cause other sites have provided insights into nomadic life in 
the second millennium and partly this is because the histori- 
cal memory in the Genesis stories has been affected by much 
later events. Also customs seen at Nuzi are known now to be 
widespread in the Ancient Near East, and some persist today 
(Morrison 1992: 1160-61). 

Among parallels that still are of interest is the fact that ap- 
parently land could only be sold within families in Nuzi. This 
recalls the biblical preoccupation with redeeming land and 
trying to keep it within the same extended family. The Nuzi 
wheelers and dealers got around the prohibition by having 
themselves adopted into families (Zaccagnini 2003, 594-96). 
The biblical material knows nothing of adoption, though it 
seems that before Isaac’s birth Abram assumed his house-born 
slave would be his heir (Gen. 15:3). 

Rachel’s theft of her father Laban’s household gods (Gen- 
esis 31:19) may be explained by the idea that possession of 
household gods could be part of a legal title to the paternal 
estate. This interpretation is based on the following tablet from 
Nuzi: “Tablet of adoption belonging to N., the son of A.; he ad- 
opted W.,, the son of P. As long as N. is alive, W. shall provide 
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food and clothing. When N. dies, W. shall become the heir. 
If N. has a son of his own, he shall divide [the estate] equally 
with W,, but the son of N. shall take the gods of N. However, 
if N. does not have a son of his own, then W. shall take the 
gods of N. Furthermore, he gave his daughter N. in marriage 
to W. and if W. takes another wife, he shall forfeit the lands 
and buildings of N? (Meek 1969: 219-20; Zaccagnini 2003, 
602-3). Clearly the nature of the material from the Hebrew 
Bible and from Nuzi is quite different, but the cultural milieus 
may reflect similar concerns. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Foster, “People, Land, and Produce at Sar- 
gonic Gasur,’ in: D. Owen and M. Morrison (ed.), Studies on the Ci- 
viliation and Culture of Nuzi and the Hurrians (1987), 2: 89-107; M. 
Maidman, “Nuzi: Portrait of an Ancient Mesopotamian Provinical 
Town,’ in: J. Sasson (ed.), Civilizations of the Ancient Near East (1995), 
931-47; T. Meek, “Nuzi Akkadian, in: J. Pritchard (ed.), Ancient Near 
Eastern Texts (1969), 219-20; M. Morrison, “Nuzi; in: Anchor Bible 
Dictionary (1992.), 4: 1156-62; E.A. Speiser, “Nuzi,” in: The Interpreter’s 
Dictionary of the Bible (1962), 3:573-74; D. Stein, “Nuzi,? in: E. My- 
ers (ed.), The Oxford Encyclopedia of Archaeology in the Near East, 
4: 171-75; C. Zaccagnini “Nuzi; in: R. Westbrook (ed.), A History of 
Ancient Near Eastern Law (2003), 1: 565-617; G. Wilhelm and D. Stein 
“Nuzi; in: Reallexikon der Assyriologie (2001), 9: 7/8: 636-47. 

[Daniel C. Snell (2"4 ed.)] 


NYIREGYHAZA (Hung. Nyiregyhaza), town in N.E. Hun- 
gary. Jews were living in the district in the 18'* century, but 
were excluded from Nyiregyhaza itself until 1840, when they 
were authorized to settle in the towns. By 1848-49, 71 Jews 
lived in the town. In 1865 they became affiliated to the com- 
munity of Nagykallo. After the general Jewish Congress of 
1868-69 the community remained within the framework of 
the *status quo ante communities. In 1904 the Orthodox mem- 
bers formed a separate community. The first synagogue of the 
congregation was built in 1880, when the Orthodox also built 
their own synagogue. A Jewish elementary school serving the 
whole community was established in 1868 and existed until the 
Holocaust. Rabbis of the community included Jacob K. Fried- 
man (officiated 1856-1905), who participated in the Congress 
of 1868-69 as representative of the whole district; and the his- 
torian, Bela *Bernstein (1900-1944), who was deported with 
his congregation in the Holocaust. The court hearings of the 
*Tiszaeszlar blood libel case were held in Nyiregyhaza. The 
Jewish population numbered 60 in 1850; 1,128 in 1869; 2,097 in 
1880; 2,159 in 1890; 3,008 in 1900; 5,066 in 1920; 5,134 in 1936; 
and 4,993 in 1941. Their economic position was favorable. 


Holocaust Period and After 

When World War 11 broke out, refugees from Poland arrived 
in Nyiregyhaza and were assisted by a special communal com- 
mittee organized for that purpose. The community also sup- 
ported refugee children from Slovakia. After the imposition 
by the Hungarian authorities of anti-Jewish laws and forced 
labor from 1938 to 1944, the Germans occupied the town on 
March 19, 1944. During Passover (April 17, 1944) ss units 
herded the Jews of the town and from 36 surrounding villages, 
totaling 11,000, into the ghetto. At the end of May and begin- 
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ning of June, more than 5,000 Jews were deported in the most 
inhumane conditions in closed cattle wagons. Some days later 
the synagogue was blown up. 

The two congregations in Nyiregyhaza reorganized af- 
ter the war and opened a yeshivah. The number of the Jew- 
ish population decreased from 1,210 in 1946 to 180 in 1970 as 
most left for Israel after 1956. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zsidé Vildgkongresszus Magyarorszdgi 
Képviselete Statisztikai Osztatyanak Kézleményei, 4 (1947), 8-9 (1948), 
13-14 (1949); S. Gervai, Nyiregyhaza zsiddsdga élete (1963); B. Ber- 
nstein, in: Semitic Studies in Memory of Immanuel Loew (1947), 


57-62. 
[Laszlo Harsanyi] 


NYONS, town in *Dauphiné, in the department of Dréme, 
S.E. France. Like the other Jews of Dauphine, those of Nyons 
were not affected by the expulsions of the Jews from the 
Kingdom of France in 1306 and 1322. During the latter year, 
a number of Jews expelled from *Comtat Venaissin joined 
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the Jews already established in Nyons. Their situation was 
quite satisfactory; a Jew held public office in Nyons and an- 
other was in the service of the dauphin. At the time of the 
*Black Death in 1348, the community suffered violent perse- 
cution. It was reconstituted about 1364 and then occupied the 
present Rue Juiverie. The synagogue, whose dilapidated build- 
ing still existed toward the end of the 19" century, appears 
to have belonged to this second community. There were no 
Jews in Nyons by the end of the 15" century. Known among 
the scholars of Nyons are Isaac b. Mordecai *Kimhi, named 
Petit, a liturgical author, and Hayyim of Vienne. At the be- 
ginning of World War 11 about 50 Jewish families, many of 
them from the Saar, lived in Nyons. Nyons has no organized 
community. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 384ff.; C. Brechet, Pages 
histoire nyonsaise (1927), 90ff.; Z. Szajkowski, Analytical Franco- 
Jewish Gazetteer 1939-1945 (1966), 186. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 
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minister in charge of minority affairs. While his positions re- 
garding the Arab-Israeli conflict were always hawkish, with 
regards to the Arab citizens of Israel his positions were liberal. 
In September 1987 he resigned from the government in pro- 
test against the decision to discontinue the Lavi aircraft project 
for financial reasons, but returned to the government in April 
1988. In the National Unity Government formed by Shamir in 
December 1988 Arens was appointed minister for foreign af- 
fairs, and in the government formed by Shamir in June 1990, 
after the Alignment left the government, was appointed once 
against minister of defense in place of Yitzhak *Rabin. Arens 
retired from politics following the defeat of the Likud in the 
elections to the Thirteenth Knesset and entered business. He 
was recalled by Prime Minister Binyamin *Netanyahu to the 
Ministry of Defense in January 1999, after Yitzhak Mordechai 
was forced to resign from the government, and remained in 
that post until Ehud *Barak formed his government in July of 
that year. Arens was reelected to the Fifteenth Knesset, serv- 
ing in the Knesset Foreign Affairs and Defense Committee. 
He did not run for election to the Sixteenth Knesset. Among 
his writings are Optimum Staging of Cruising Aircraft (1959); 
Some Requirements for the Efficient Attainment of Range by 
Air-borne Vehicles (1959); and Broken Covenant (1995). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Merrill, Moshe Arens: Statesman and Sci- 
entist Speaks Out (1988). 


ARES (Apng), god of war in Greek mythology, son of Zeus 
and Hera. The Greeks living in Erez Israel during and after 
the Second Temple period associated several places with leg- 
ends from their mythology. Thus the Greek designation for the 
city of Samaria (Xapapeia) was interpreted as denoting oda 
Apews “the sepulcher of Ares,” or - more precisely - the tomb 
where Ares buried his son Asclepius. Similarly, Rabbath-Moab 
in Transjordan was called Areopolis, and coins struck by the 
town portray the deity. *Eusebius identifies Areopolis with the 
biblical Ariel (i.e., Aryeh; Isa. 15:9), and assumes that the in- 
habitants worshiped Ares, whom they also called Aryeh. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Press, Erez, 1 (1951), 34; Avi- Yonah, Land, 117; 
Pauly-Wissowa, 3 (1895), 641-2, and suppl., 3 (1918), 155. 


°ARETAS, name of four *Nabatean kings. The sources relate 
little about the first two. ARETAS I (second century B.C.£.) is 
mentioned in 11 Maccabees 5:8 as the ruler with whom *Jason 
the high priest sought asylum. ARETAS 1 (first century B.C.E.) 
promised assistance to the people of *Gaza who were besieged 
by Alexander *Yannai. 

Aretas I11 (85-60 B.C.E.) became involved in the war 
between the Seleucids Antiochus x11 and Demetrius 111 in 
*Coele-Syria. When Antiochus fell in battle Aretas extended 
his rule to Coele-Syria and Damascus. He defeated Alexan- 
der Yannai at Addida. In the civil war between the two Has- 
monean brothers, *Hyrcanus 11 and *Aristobulus 11, Aretas 111 
sided with Hyrcanus in exchange for a promise to restore to 
him 12 towns in Moab. Aretas laid siege to Aristobulus in the 
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Temple Mount, but was forced to desist by Scaurus, the em- 
issary of the Roman general *Pompey. After the conquest of 
Judea by Pompey in 63 B.c.£., Scaurus was sent against Are- 
tas; but the difficulties of the terrain obliged the Romans to 
abandon the campaign, after exacting an indemnity of 300 
talents. 

Aretas IV (9 B.C.E.-40 C.E.), previously called Aeneas, 
was reluctantly recognized as king by *Augustus. His daugh- 
ter married Herod Antipas, tetrarch of Galilee. She returned 
to her father, however, when Antipas married *Herodias, and 
a war broke out between Aretas and Antipas in which the lat- 
ter was defeated. Antipas then appealed to the emperor *Ti- 
berius, who ordered *Vittelius, governor of Syria, to attack 
Aretas. When Tiberius died, the campaign was abandoned. 
Aretas 1v is also mentioned by Paul in connection with his 
visit to Damascus (11 Cor. 11:32). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., index; Pauly-Wissowa, 3 (1895), 673-4, 
nos. 1-4, and suppl., 1 (1903), 125, no. 2; N. Glueck, Deities and Dol- 
phins (1965), index; A. Kammerer, Pétra et la Nabateéne, 1 (1929), in- 
dex. 


[Abraham Schalit] 


ARETHUSA, town in Judea, probably located in the 
Shephelah. Arethusa is mentioned by Josephus (Ant., 14:75; 
Wars, 1:156) as one of the towns under Jewish rule that was re- 
turned to the Gentiles by Pompey. Its Greek inhabitants called 
it by the name of the Macedonian or Syrian town from which 
they came, which in turn was named after the famous source 
Arethusa in Sicily. It has been tentatively suggested to identify 
the place with the site of *Rosh ha-Ayin (Aphek, Antipatris) 
because of its rich water supply. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Avi- Yonah, Geog, 129; E. Ciaceri, Culti e miti 
nella storia dellantica Sicilia (19277); V. Tcherikover, Die hellenistischen 
Staedtegruendungen... (1927), 63. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


AREZZO, town in Tuscany, Italy. Jewish loan bankers were 
established in Arezzo from the close of the 14" century. At the 
beginning of 1406 their activities were suppressed, but reau- 
thorized later that year. In the mid-15"* century the da *Pisa 
family maintained a branch of their loan bank in Arezzo, as 
did the *Abrabanel family of Ferrara. Don Jacob Abrabanel 
lived in Arezzo for a time. When anti-Jewish reaction be- 
gan in the Papal States, a number of refugees were allowed 
by Duke Cosimo 1 to settle in Arezzo in 1557. In 1570 Jewish 
loan banking in the city was prohibited and the Jews of the 
grand duchy, including those of Arezzo, were concentrated 
in the ghetto of *Florence. A small community was again es- 
tablished in Arezzo in the second half of the 18 century. It 
suffered when the anti-revolutionary Aretine mobs, sweeping 
through Tuscany in 1799, also attacked the Jews. The commu- 
nity came to an end in the 19" century. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: U. Cassuto, Gli ebrei a Firenze nelleta del 
Rinascimento (1918), passim; Margulies, in: RI, 3 (1906), 103-4. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.G. Cutini Gheri, Le carte dei Monti Pii 
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Initial letter “O” of the word Ozias 
at the beginning of the prologue 
to the Book of Amos in a Latin 
Bible, France, 13" century. The il- 
lumination shows Amaziah, the 
priest of Beth-El (Amos 7:10-17) 
waving an incense burner. Lyons, 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Ms. 411 
fol. 160v. 


Oa-OZ 





OAK (Heb. Ji?x), the main trees of Israel’s natural groves and 
forests. The three species which grow there have in common 
their strong and hard wood and all attain a great height and 
reach a very old age. The Hebrew name, allon, means strong 
(Amos 2:9). Extensive oak forests still exist in Bashan, and 
these, together with the cedars of Lebanon, symbolized pride 
and loftiness (Isa. 2:13; Zech. 11:2). The people of Tyre made 
the oars for their ships from the oaks of Bashan (Ezek. 27:6). 
Some oaks served as sites for idol worship (Hos. 4:13), and 
burial took place under them (Gen. 35:8). The oak is long- 
lived and when it grows old or is cut down it has the ability to 
renew itself, putting out new shoots from the stump or roots 
that in time develop into a strong tree. In his prophecy de- 
scribing the fate of the Jewish people, for whom it was decreed 
that they should suffer great losses, the prophet Isaiah uses the 
image of the old oak (together with an elah, *terebinth) stand- 
ing near the gate Shallekhet in Jerusalem that frequently had 
its branches and trunk cut down, only its stump remaining; 
yet no sooner was it felled, than the stump put forth “holy 
seed,” sprouting new shoots (Isa. 6:13). Possibly Isaiah 11:1: 
“And there shall come forth a shoot out of the stock of Jesse, 
and a twig shall grow forth out of his roots” is a continuation 
of this chapter. 
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Evidence of this phenomenon can be seen in many oaks 
in Israel today. The most famous, and apparently the oldest of 
them, is “the oak of Abraham” in Hebron. This oak, or one of 
its ancestors, is mentioned in the Apocrypha - Jubilees and 
Tobit — as the tree under which Abraham received the kings. 
Josephus (Ant., 1:186; cf. Wars, 4:533) also speaks of it. *Jerome 
notes that Titus sold 10,000 Judean captives under this tree. 
Since the third century many Jewish and Christian pilgrims 
have mentioned that this tree is considered sacred. It is an ev- 
ergreen of the species Quercus calliprinos, which constitutes 
most of the groves in the hills of Judea and Galilee. Most of 
them look like shrubs as a result of continuous felling and of 
being gnawed by goats. Some giant trees still survive (as for 
example at Aqua Bella, now called Ein Hemed). The other two 
species of oak growing in Israel are deciduous. On the hills 
of Lower Galilee (in the vicinity of Tivon and Allonim) there 
exist groves of the Tabor oak (Quercus ithaburensis). This tree 
is also to be seen in the Hurshat Tal in the Huleh valley where 
there are about 200 giant trees (50 ft. high with trunks of 16 ft. 
or more in circumference). The third species is the Quercus 
infectoria (Quercus boissier), called in Hebrew by the corre- 
sponding name tola oak because of the *crimson worm (tola) 
which lives off its branches (as it does off the Tabor oak). This 
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tree, which has a tall straight trunk, is called in the Mishnah 
milah or milast (Mid. 3:7). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 1 (1928), 621-34; Feliks, in: Sinai, 
38 (1956/57), 85-102; idem, Olam ha-Zomeah ha-Mikra’i (19687), 
107-9; H.N. and A.L. Moldenke, Plants of the Bible (1952), index. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Feliks, Ha-Zome’ah, 27, 99. 


[Jehuda Feliks] 


OAKLAND, city located on the east shore of San Francisco 
Bay, California. The 1969 metropolitan Jewish population 
(including Alameda and Contra Costa Counties) of Oakland 
was 18,000. It is estimated that the 2005 metropolitan Jewish 
population (including Alameda and Contra Costa Counties) 
of the East Bay was 60-80,000. 

The first Jewish organization was the Oakland Hebrew 
Benevolent Society (1862), which owned a cemetery and 
served the religious and cultural needs of the Jewish com- 
munity until the founding of the First Hebrew Congregation 
(now Temple Sinai) in 1875. These two organizations merged 
in 1881. The Oakland lodge of Bnai Brith was founded in 1875 
and many local relief societies followed. The Jewish popula- 
tion of the city in 1880 was 227, with 68 in the suburbs. Con- 
gregation Beth Jacob, Orthodox, was founded by Eastern Eu- 
ropeans in 1887 and Temple Beth Abraham, Conservative, by 
Hungarians in 1907. The Jewish Welfare Federation of Alam- 
eda and Contra Costa Counties was organized in 1918 and the 
Oakland Jewish Center was built in 1958. 

The Jewish Community Federation of the Greater East 
Bay has its main office in Oakland and an auxiliary office in 
Walnut Creek. The East Bay Jewish community covers a two- 
county area (Contra Costa and Alameda) and is comprised 
of both urban as well as suburban areas, including the cities 
of Oakland, Berkeley, Richmond, Fremont, Lafayette, Walnut 
Creek, Danville, San Ramon, and Pleasanton. The East Bay is 
an active Jewish community. There are now four synagogues 
in Oakland (one Reform, one Conservative, one Orthodox, 
and one Renewal), as well as four in Berkeley and 17 in the 
surrounding areas. Many of the congregations maintain re- 
ligious schools. There are three day schools, 12 Jewish pre- 
schools, and a successful Midrasha program (grades 8-12) 
that offers weekly educational classes as well as retreats. The 
Center for Jewish Living and Learning of the Jewish Commu- 
nity Federation coordinates the four Midrashot, special edu- 
cation programs, Holocaust education as well as professional 
development for both the congregational and early childhood 
educators. The Jewish Community Federation sponsors a Vol- 
unteer Action Center, an Israel Center that runs the largest 
Federation-based teen trip to Israel each summer, and an ac- 
tive Young Leadership Division. The Federation also supports 
Building Jewish Bridges, that helps interfaith couples find their 
place in the Jewish community. 

The East Bay Jewish community maintains a mikveh, ko- 
sher butcher and bakery shops, a synagogue council, a home 
for seniors and local chapters of the national Jewish organiza- 
tions. Most of the Jews are in the professions or in mercantile 
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activity. The East Bay Jewish population participates in the 
social and cultural life of the region and is especially active in 
social action/Tikun Olam issues as well as those that address 
educational and environmental concerns. The Jewish commu- 
nity is noted for the good relations between the different reli- 
gious movements as well for its diversity of population, which 
includes Jews of different racial and religious backgrounds. To 
the north of Oakland is Berkeley, containing the main campus 
of the University of California, which has a Hillel Foundation 
and many distinguished Jews on the faculty and an important 
Judaic Studies Program including such scholars as Robert *Al- 
ter and Daniel *Boyarin. Also located in Berkeley is the Judah 
L. Magnes Memorial Museum, which was organized in 1961, 
and the headquarters of Lehrhaus Judaica, the Bay Area’s larg- 
est adult school for Jewish studies. 

[Riva Gambert (2"4 ed.)] 


OATH. 
IN THE BIBLE 

Definition and Form 

The truth or inviolability of one’s words was commonly at- 
tested in ancient Israel by oath - a self-curse made in condi- 
tional form that went into effect if the condition was fulfilled; 
e.g., “May harm befall me if I do so and so” (cf. Eng. “Ill be 
damned if] will!”). The full form, including the curse, is only 
rarely found, as, e.g., in the adjuration of the suspected adul- 
teress: “If no man has lain with you ... be immune to harm 
from this water of bitterness that induces the spell. But if 
you have gone astray while married to your husband ... may 
YHWH make you a curse and an imprecation among your 
people as YHWH causes your thigh to sag and your belly 
to distend’... and the woman shall say, ‘Amen, amen” (Num. 
5:19-22). The oath might be accompanied by a gesture expres- 
sive of the curse: “Then I called the priests and made them take 
an oath to act on their word. I also shook out the bosom of 
my garment and said, ‘So may God shake out every man from 
his house and from the fruit of his labor who does not fulfill 
his word. So may he be shaken out and emptied!’ And all the 
assembly said, ‘Amen’” (Neh. 5:12-13). As a rule, the condition 
alone appears in oath statements, the self-curse being omit- 
ted for superstitious reasons. Thus a negative oath normally 
is framed as an affirmative conditional statement with aposi- 
opesis: “Swear to me by God, if you will kill me or if you will 
deliver me to my master [...]” (= that you will not kill or de- 
liver me to my master; 1 Sam. 30:15); “By yHwu'’s life! if guilt 
shall come upon you for this [...]” (= no guilt shall; ibid. 
28:10). Less often the self-curse is couched in vague terms 
(perhaps accompanied by a meaningful gesture): “May God do 
thus to me and more so, if before sunset I taste bread or any- 
thing else!” (11 Sam. 3:35). So essential was the curse that the 
oath might be cited in the form of a curse: “The Israelites had 
sworn, ‘Cursed be he who provides a wife for the Benjamites’” 
(Judg. 21:18); “Your father adjured the army, ‘Cursed be the 
man who eats bread today’” (1 Sam. 14:28). Moreover, the term 
“curse” (alah) freely interchanges with “oath” (shevu‘ah): cf. 
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Genesis 24:8 with 24:41; the exchange of the related verbs in 
1 Samuel 14:23 and 14:28; and the pair yoked in Numbers 5:21; 
Daniel 9:11; and Nehemiah 10:30. That too is the basis of the 
contrast in Isaiah 65:16, between “one who invokes a blessing 
on himself” (mitbarekh) and “one who swears” (i.e., one who 
invokes a curse upon himself). A strong malediction con- 
sisted of condemning someone to such exemplary misfor- 
tune as would make him citable in an oath: “You shall leave 
your name for my chosen ones to use in oaths” (Isa. 65:15; cf. 
Num. 5:21; Ps. 102:9). The close link between oath and curse 
lends color to the suggested derivation of the terms hishbia‘ 
“adjure? nishba‘, “swear; and shev‘uah, “oath, from sheva’, 
“seven’ — based on the use of seven in maledictions: e.g., Le- 
viticus 26:18, 21, 24, etc.; Deuteronomy 28:7; 11 Samuel 24:13; 
Job 5: 19; cf. too the repeated sevens in the curses of the Sfire 
treaty (eighth century B.c.£., Pritchard, Texts*, 659-60). The 
original sense might have been “to lay [curses in] sevens on 
someone” or “to take [curses in] sevens on oneself” (Sevens are 
also associated with oaths and maledictions in Gen. 21:27-31 
and Num. 23; but neither these nor the aforementioned texts 
support the theory that seven animals were slaughtered at 
oath-taking, the taker accepting their fate for himself if he 
broke his word (Lehmann). Biblical and extrabiblical evidence 
of the symbolic killing of animals at treaty ceremonies never 
shows so many as seven animals: Gen. 15; Jer. 34:18; Pritchard, 
Texts*, 482 no. c, 532.) 

Oaths were associated with an invocation of God, or 
some sacred and powerful equivalent, as the king (Gen. 42:15; 
both in 11 Sam. 15:21), either as witness (1 Sam. 20:12 [?], 42, 
cf. Targ.) or in order to convict the perjurer of sacrilege - des- 
ecration of the divine name (Lev. 19:12). The terms for such 
invocation were nasa’ shem/nefesh yHWH, “take up, utter the 
name/life of YHwH” (Ex. 20:7; Ps. 16:4; 24:4; 50:16) or simply 
hizkir be-[shem] elohim, “mention [the name of] God” (Josh. 
23:7; Isa. 48:1). The commonest formula or invocation is hai 
YHWH (Judg. 8:19; 1 Sam. 14:39), a problematic phrase whose 
most likely meaning is “[By] the life of yawu!” (Greenberg). 
Additions to the repertoire of invocations may be gleaned 
from oaths ascribed to God. His swearing “by Himself” (Gen. 
22:16), “by His great name” (Jer. 44:26), “His life” (Amos 6:8), 
“His holiness” (Amos 4:2; Ps. 89:36), “the pride of Jacob” 
(Amos 8:7 [= Himself? cf. Ibn Ezra]) presumably echo man’s 
language. His oath “by His right hand and His mighty arm” 
(Isa. 62:8) recall later Hebrew formulas where the swearer 
stakes something precious (e.g., “the life of my head” [Sanh. 
3:2]) as a guarantee of his word. The unique adjuration “by ga- 
zelles and hinds of the field” (Song 2:7; 3:5) suggests that these 
animals symbolized love or beauty (cf. Prov. 5:19). “Raising the 
hand to YHwH” (Gen. 14:22) was an oath-gesture (another 
time it is “lifting the right and left hands to heaven” [Dan. 
12:7]). Of God too it is said that he “lifts His hand [to heaven]” 
(Ex. 6:8, Num. 14:30; Deut. 32:40; Ezek. 20:5) - meaning that 
He swears. The origin of the gesture is obscure, as is that of 
the twice-recorded patriarchal oath-gesture of the swearer’s 
placing his hand under the thigh of his adjurer (Gen. 24:2-3, 
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9; 47:29). The latter was understood by the rabbis as an oath 
by circumcision (Gen. R. 59:8). 


The Use of Oaths in Ancient Israel 

Oath-taking was very common, occasions for oath-taking 
ranging from the personal and the trivial to the most solemn 
public undertakings: e.g., Judges 21:1; 1 Samuel 14:28; 17:55; 
20:3; 11 Samuel 14:19; 1 Kings 17:1; 11 Kings 2:2; and Nehemiah 
13:25. Personal (Gen. 21:23; 1 Sam. 20:42) and state or commu- 
nal (Josh. 9:18; 11 Sam. 21:2; Ezek. 17 [cf. 11 Chron. 36:13]) al- 
liances were solemnized by oaths - the parties being termed 
ba‘ale shevu‘ah, “oath-partners” (Neh. 6:18). Israel’s covenant 
with God involved the people in oath-like sanctions (e.g., 
Lev. 26; Deut. 27-28); however, the covenant sanction is only 
seldom expressly called an oath (of allegiance) to God, as in 
11 Chronicles 15:12-15, which in turn evokes Nehemiah 10:30. 
Eschatological acceptance of God by non-Israelites is also 
expressed through an oath of allegiance to Him (Isa. 19:18; 
45:23). The laws of the Torah reckon with the following kinds 
of oaths: 

(a) The exculpatory oath, exacted by the plaintiff from 
the defendant to back the latter’s plea of innocence when no 
witness to the facts was available; the oath was taken at the 
Sanctuary (Ex. 22:7, 10; the procedure is described in 1 Kings 
8:31). If the defendant took the oath, the suit was decided in 
his favor (Ex. 22:10; cf. the effect of the exculpatory oath in 
the Old Babylonian lawsuits in Pritchard, Texts’, 218 [B, 1], 545 
[no. 10]). On the other hand, if he refused to swear, his plea 
was automatically rebutted and he lost the suit (cf. Pritchard, 
Texts’, 545 [mo. 11]). Such a self-convicted liar is referred to 
in Ecclesiastes 9:2 as “he who is afraid of the oath” (note esp. 
his position as the second, pejorative member of his pair, 
paralleling “the wicked,’ “the impure,” etc. of the preceding 
pairs). A perjurer who repents and wishes to clear himself 
before God and man must follow the prescription of Leviti- 
cus 5:20-26. A special case of exculpatory oath is that of the 
suspected adulteress; its curse is effected through the ordeal 
of the “bitter waters that induce the spell” (Num. 5). See *Or- 
deal of Jealousy. 

(b) The adjuration to give testimony or information - ut- 
tered by the party interested in the testimony and directed to 
the community at large or against a particular party (Lev. 5:1; 
Judg. 17:1-3 [an example of its effectiveness]; 1 Kings 18:10; 
Prov. 29:24). One who defied the adjuration and withheld in- 
formation and later wished to expiate his guilt must follow the 
prescription of Leviticus 5:6-13. 

(c) The voluntary obligatory oath, binding the taker to do 
or not to do something (Lev. 5:4). The standard of righteous- 
ness was to fulfill such oaths even when they resulted in harm 
to the taker (Ps. 15:4). How to expiate unwitting violations of 
these oaths is the subject of Leviticus 5:6-13. The oath of self- 
denial (closely related to the vow) discussed in Numbers 30 
belongs to this class. The chief concern of the law is to subject 
such an oath taken by a woman to the approval of her father 
or husband. The oath is nicely illustrated in Psalms 132:2-5. 
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Prohibitions against taking false oaths occur in Exodus 20:7 
(Deut. 5:11) and Leviticus 19:12. 


Sanctions 

The Bible provides no external legal sanctions for oaths; pun- 
ishment for false oaths is in the hands of God “who will not 
hold guiltless one who swears falsely by His name” (Ex. 20:7). 
The perjurer “desecrates” the name of God (Lev. 19:12); he may 
not have access to God’s holy place and its blessings (Ps. 24:4). 
How the divine sanction was thought to operate may be illus- 
trated from the failure of the oracle due to Jonathan’s violation 
of Saul’s adjuration (1 Sam. 14:36ff.); from the famine ascribed 
to Saul’s violation of the oath made to the Gibeonites (11 Sam. 
21:1-2); and from the death of Hiel’s sons ascribed to his defi- 
ance of Joshua’ adjuration not to rebuild Jericho (1 Kings 16:34; 
cf. Josh. 6:26). The divine sanctions of the oath were personified 
almost as demons: upon the man who was disloyal to God the 
curses of the covenant would “couch” (Deut. 29:19). Zechariah 
5:2-4 speaks ofa visionary flying scroll bearing a curse that will 
destroy perjurers (among others); and Daniel 9:11 speaks of the 
oath-curses of the Torah “pouring down” upon sinful Israel. 


Appreciation of Oaths 

The estimate of the biblical period that there was nothing 
amiss in oaths is manifest in the frequency with which God 
is represented as swearing. Indeed, the invocation of God in 
oaths was highly appreciated for its confessional value: “You 
must revere YHWH your God: Him shall you worship, to Him 
shall you hold fast, by His name shall you swear” (Deut. 10:20; 
cf. 6:13). So much was this so that swearing by YHwH could be 
used as a synonym of adhering to Him: Psalms 63:12; Isaiah 
19:18 (cf. Targ. and Radak); 48:1; Jeremiah 44:26; Zephaniah 1:5 
(cf. Targ.). Contrariwise, apostasy is expressed through swear- 
ing by other gods: Joshua 23:7 (cf. Ex. 23:13); Amos 8:14; Jer- 
emiah 5:7; 12:16. Ibn Ezra’s comment to Hosea 4:15 illuminates 
the sentiment: “Adhering to God carries with it the obligation 
to make mention of Him in all one’s affairs, and to swear by 
His name, so that all who listen may perceive that he adheres 
lovingly to God, the name and mention of Him being always 
on his lips.” The only offense recognized in connection with 
oaths by YHwH was, “Though they may swear, ‘By the life of 
YHWH, yet they swear falsely” (Jer. 5:2). Ecclesiastes is the only 
biblical writer who is wary of oaths. In 8:2-3a, he cites a prov- 
erb, “Do not rush into uttering an oath by God” (cf. a parallel 
wariness of vows in 5:1-6). From here it is but a step to Ben 
Sira’s warning against addiction to oaths (23:9 ff.), and Philo’s 
recommendation to avoid them entirely (Decal. 84). 


[Moshe Greenberg] 


TALMUDIC LAW 


General Rules 
(1) The oath, as here understood, is a mode of judicial proof. It 
is applicable only in civil and not in criminal cases. (For non- 
judicial oaths, see *Vows.) 

(2) The oath is a residuary proof only: it is admitted 
only where no sufficient evidence is available (Shev. 45a, 
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48b). Where an oath had been taken and judgment pro- 
nounced, and then witnesses came forward and testified that 
the oath had been false, the judgment is quashed and any 
money recovered thereon restituted (BK 106a; Yad Toen ve- 
Nitan 2:11). 

(3) The oath is a party oath, originally administered as 
purgatory oath to the defendant, but later admitted in spe- 
cial cases also as confirmatory oath of the plaintiff (Shevu. 
7:1). (For witnesses’ oaths, see below under Post-Talmudi- 
cal Law.) 

(4) The oath is admissible to deny, or confirm, a liqui- 
dated and valid claim only: where (or insofar as) the claim 
does not disclose a cause of action and could be dismissed 
in limine, no oath may be administered (BM 4b-5a; Yad, loc. 
cit. 1:15). An exception to this rule is made in respect of un- 
liquidated claims for accounts against trustees, partners, and 
agents (Shevu. 7:8). 

(5) The oath need not be confined to one particular cause 
of action: once the oath is administered to a defendant, he 
may be required to incorporate in it any number of additional 
claims in respect of other debts allegedly due from him to the 
same plaintiff (“Gilgul Shevuah”; Shevu. 7:8; Kid. 28a; Yad, loc. 
cit., 1:13; Sh. Ar., HM 94, passim). 

(6) No oath is administered to suspected liars, such as 
gamblers, gamesters, usurers, and the like, or to people who 
have once perjured themselves (Shevu. 7:4; Yad, loc. cit., 2:1-25 
HM 92:2-3), or who are otherwise disqualified as *witnesses 
for their wickedness (Yad, loc. cit.; HM 92:3). 

(7) Not only is no oath administered to minors, or to the 
deaf and dumb, or insane persons (Yad, loc. cit., 5:12; HM 96:5), 
but originally none would be administered even to rebut the 
claim of any such person (Shevu. 6:4; Yad, loc. cit., 5:9; HM 
96:1), until the law was reformed to allow such claims to be 
presented and require them to be rebutted on oath (Yad, loc. 
cit., 5:10; HM 96:2). 

(8) Originally, oaths were admitted to rebut, or confirm, 
claims in respect of movable property only, excluding lands, 
slaves, and written deeds (Shevu. 6:5; BM 56b); but the law 
was later extended to allow, and require, the administration 
of oaths also in claims for immovables and deeds (Yad, loc. 
cit., 5:1; HM 95:1). 

(9) The right to have an oath administered to one’s debtor 
is enforceable in a separate action (BM 17a; Yad, loc. cit., 7:5). 
The right may, however, be contracted out (Ket. 9:5). Opin- 
ions are divided as to whether this right devolves to one’s heirs 
(Shev. 48a; Yad, Sheluhin, 9:3). Like all other enforceable debts, 
the liability to take an oath lapses in the seventh year of remis- 
sion (Deut. 15:1; Shevu. 7:8). 

(10) The duty to take an oath is personal and does not 
devolve on the debtor’s heirs: if the debtor died after the death 
of the creditor, the creditor’s heirs inherit the chose in action 
and may recover on taking the oath that the claim is still un- 
satisfied; but where the creditor died after the debtor’s death, 
the claim is extinguished if it cannot be enforced otherwise 
than by tendering the oath (Sh. Ar., HM 108:11). 
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Classes of Oaths 

The Talmud classifies the judicial oaths chronologically, the 
classes varying in sanctity and gravity in descending order - 
the earlier, the more severe. 


THE PENTATEUCHAL OATH (SHEVU AT HA-TORAH). (1) The 
oath of bailees: where property was entrusted to the defen- 
dant for bailment, safekeeping, or other custody, and the de- 
fendant claimed that it was lost or stolen, or that it depreci- 
ated without his fault, the oath is imposed on him to verify 
his defense (Shevu. 5 and 8, BK 107b; BM 93a; Yad, Shevuot 
11:5 and Sheelah uFikkadon, 4:1; Sh. Ar., HM 87:7; see also 
*Shomerim). 

(2) Where the defendant admits part of the claim, he 
will be adjudicated to pay the amount admitted and to take 
an oath that he does not owe more (Shevu. 6:1; BM 3a; Yad, 
Shevuot 11:5, and Toen ve-Nitan, 1:1; Sh. Ar., HM 87:1; see also 
*Admission). 

(3) Where the defendant denies the claim in whole, 
and the plaintiff could adduce only one witness to prove his 
claim (for the two-witnesses-rule, see *Witness), the defen- 
dant will have to take the oath that he owes nothing (Shevu. 
40a; Yad, Shevuot 11:5, Toen ve-Nitan, 1:1 and 3:6; Sh. Ar., HM 
87:1 and 7). 


THE MISHNAIC OATH (SHEVU AH MI-DIVREI SOFERIM). 
The following are plaintiff's oaths (“they swear and take”): 

(1) The laborer’s oath: On a claim for wages, the plaintiff 
is entitled to judgment on taking the oath as to the amount 
due to him (Shevu. 7:1), provided the contract of employment 
is uncontested or has first been duly proved, and provided the 
claim is made promptly (Shev. 45b; Yad, Sehirut, 11:6; Sh. Ar., 
HM 89:1-3). See also *Labor Law. 

(2) The shopkeeper’s oath: Where the plaintiff claims to 
have advanced money or goods to a third party upon the de- 
fendant’s request, and the request is uncontested or has first 
been duly proved, the plaintiff may recover on taking the oath 
as to the amount so advanced and due to him (Shevu. 7:5; Yad, 
Malveh ve-Loveh, 16:5; Sh. Ar., HM 91:1). The fact that a debt 
was entered in the shopkeeper’s books was not originally suffi- 
cient in itself to entitle him to recover even on taking the oath 
(Yad, loc. cit., 16:6); later the rule was established that where 
a merchant kept regular books on account, his oath would 
be accepted to verify his books (Rosh, Resp. nos. 86:1-2 and 
103:2; Sh. Ar., HM 91:4-5). 

(3) The landlord’s oath: Where it was duly proved, or ad- 
mitted, that the defendant entered the plaintiff’s house empty- 
handed and left it with chattels in his hands, the plaintiff may 
recover upon his oath as to what it was the defendant had 
taken away (Shevu. 7:2; Shev. 46a; Yad, Gezelah va-Avedah, 
4:1-2; Sh. Ar., HM 90:1). In the absence of the landlord him- 
self, his wife or any other person in charge of the premises 
could take the oath (Shev. 46b; Yad, loc. cit., 4:6; Sh. Ar., HM 
90:4; Sefer Teshuvot ha-Rashba ha-Meyuhasot le-ha-Ramban, 
no. 89). The oath was later extended to all cases where it was 
proved, or admitted, that some monetary damage had been 
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caused by the defendant, for instance where he had been seen 
to throw the plaintiff’s purse into the water or into fire: the 
plaintiff would be entitled to recover damages on taking the 
oath as to what had been the contents of the purse, provided 
the claim did not exceed what would normally be kept in a 
purse (BK 62a; Yad, Hovel u-Mazzik, 7:17; Sh. Ar., HM 388:1). 

(4) The injured’s oath: Where it was duly proved, or 
admitted, that the plaintiff had been whole and sound when 
encountering the defendant, and when he left him he was 
found injured, the plaintiff is entitled to recover damages on 
taking the oath that it was the defendant who had injured 
him (Shevu. 7:3; Yad, loc. cit., 5:4; Sh. Ar, HM 90:16). Where 
the injury could have been neither self-inflicted nor caused 
by a third party, however, the plaintiff was allowed to recover 
without taking the oath (Shev. 46b; Yad, loc. cit., 5:5; Sh. Ar, 
HM 90: 16; see also *Damages). 

(5) The billholder’s oath: While a bill duly proved to have 
been made by the defendant is normally sufficient evidence of 
the debt (see *Shetar), where the plaintiff “detracts” from the 
bill by admitting to have received part of the debt evidenced 
by it, he has to take the oath that the balance is still due to 
him (Tosef., Shevu. 6:5; Shev. 41a; Yad, Malveh ve-Loveh, 14:1; 
Sh. Ar, HM 84:1). The same rule applies to the widow’s claim 
on her *ketubbah (Ket. 9:7); but the widow’s oath was later re- 
quired even where she did not expressly admit any part pay- 
ment, so as to establish that she had not received anything on 
account of her ketubbah during her husband's lifetime (Git. 
4:3; Sh. Ar., EH 96:1). 

(6) The shifted oath: Where the defendant is a suspected 
liar and cannot therefore be sworn (see above), the oath is 
shifted to the plaintiff to verify his claim (Shev. 7:4; Yad, Toen 
ve-Nitan, 2:4; Sh. Ar, HM 92:7). If the plaintiff is a suspected 
liar, too, the liability to take the oath reverts to the defendant, 
but as he will not be allowed to take it, judgment will anyhow 
be entered against him (ibid.). This highly unsatisfactory re- 
sult was sought to be avoided by applying the general rule that 
the burden of proving his claim always rested on the plain- 
tiff (see *Evidence), and as the plaintiff would not be allowed 
to take the shifted oath, his claim ought to be dismissed (cf. 
Rema Sh. Ar., HM 92:7), the more so where the plaintiff had 
known that the defendant was a suspected liar and ought 
therefore to have abstained from doing business with him 
(Rosh, Resp. no. 11:1). 

The following is a defendant's oath (“they swear and do 
not pay”): 

(7) The Pentateuchal oath of the bailees was in the 
Mishnah extended to partners, tenant farmers, guardians, 
married women (in their capacity as agents of their husbands), 
and self-appointed administrators of estates (Shevu. 7:8; Yad, 
Sheluhin ve-Shuttafin, 9:1; HM 93:1). The same oath is imposed 
by the husband on his wife in respect of any business carried 
on by her (Ket. 9:4). 


THE POST-MISHNAIC OATH (SHEVU AT HESSET). ‘The pre- 
sumption has been raised that plaintiffs will not put forward 
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unfounded and vexatious claims; and the rule evolved (in the 
third century) that a plaintiff who could not otherwise prove 
his claim, was entitled to have an oath administered to the de- 
fendant that he did not owe anything (Shevu. 40b; Yad. Toen 
ve-Nitan, 1:3; Sh. Ar., HM 87:1). A defendant unwilling to take 
this oath, but still persisting in his denial of indebtedness, had 
the right to shift the oath to the plaintiff who, upon taking it, 
would be entitled to recover (Shevu. 41a; Yad, loc. cit., 1:6; Sh. 
Ar., HM 87:11); but the Pentateuchal and mishnaic oaths could 
not be so shifted except as set out above (see the shifted oath). 
In the event of the plaintiff’s refusing to take the shifted oath, 
the claim will be dismissed (Sh. Ar., HM 87:12). 


Administration of Oaths 

The Pentateuchal and mishnaic oaths are taken by holding the 
Scroll of the Torah in one’s hand and swearing by God (Shevu. 
38b; Yad, Shevuot, 11:8; HM 87:15). God need not be mentioned 
by name but may be described by one of His attributes. The 
oath is taken standing up (Shevu. 4:13; Sh. Ar., HM 87:16, 17). 
The post-mishnaic oath is taken without holding the Scroll 
and without mentioning God (Sh. Ar, HM 87:18; a contrary 
tule is given by Yad, Shevuot, 11:13, to the effect that the Scroll 
should at least be held out to the deponent so as to instill fear 
into him). The oath is pronounced either by the person taking 
it or by the court administering it; in the latter case, the depo- 
nent responds with “Amen” (Shevu 9:11; Yad, Shevuot 11:10). 
There was a rule to the effect that oaths must always be taken 
in Hebrew (Yad, Shevuot 11:8), but it was later mitigated so as 
to allow the oath to be taken in the language best understood 
by the deponent (ibid., 11:14; Sh. Ar, HM 87:20). 

Before administering the oath, the court warns the de- 
ponent of the gravity of the oath and the inescapability of di- 
vine punishment for any false oath. This warning is not re- 
quired for the post-mishnaic oath (Shevu. 39a; Yad, Shevuot 
11:16; Sh. Ar., HM 87:20-21). The court also warns the party at 
whose instance the oath is administered that he should ab- 
stain if his case was wrong, so as not to have the oath admin- 
istered unnecessarily, whereupon that party has to say “Amen” 
to confirm his own good faith (Yad, Toen ve-Nitan, 1:11; Sh. 
Ar., HM 87:22). 


Sanctions 

(1) Where a defendant was by law required to take the Penta- 
teuchal oath and refused, judgment would be entered against 
him and execution be levied against his property forthwith 
(Shevu. 41a; Yad, loc. cit., 1:4; Sh. Ar, HM 87:9). 

(2) Where a plaintiff was by law allowed to take the mish- 
naic oath and obtain judgment, he could forego his privilege 
and have the post-mishnaic oath administered to the defen- 
dant (Yad, loc. cit., 1:4; Sh. Ar., HM 87:12). However, the de- 
fendant would then shift the post-mishnaic oath back to the 
plaintiff (see above), and if the plaintiff still refused to take 
the oath, his claim would be dismissed (Sh. Ar., HM 87:12); 
but it must be borne in mind that the refusal or reticence to 
take the much severer mishnaic oath did not necessarily en- 
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tail such refusal or reticence in respect of the much lighter 
post-mishnaic oath. 

(3) Where a defendant refused to take the mishnaic or 
post-mishnaic oath, a *herem (ban) lasting 30 days would be 
pronounced against him (Yad, loc. cit., 1:5; Sh. Ar., HM 87:9); 
for refusal to take the oath, he would also be liable to *flog- 
ging (Yad, loc. cit., 1:5); but judgment would not be entered 
against him so as to authorize execution upon his goods or 
lands (Shevu. 41a; Yad, loc. cit.; Sh. Ar., HM 87:9). 


POST-TALMUDIC LAW 


To the classes another class was added at a much later period 
(as from the 14 century), namely, the testimonial oath. Orig- 
inally, potential witnesses could be sworn only to the effect 
that they were, or were not, able to testify on a given matter 
(Shevu. 4:3) - the purpose of such “oath of the witnesses” was 
solely to avoid suppression of testimony. It was an innovation 
to have witnesses, who were prepared and about to give evi- 
dence, swear first that they would testify to the truth; but the 
swearing in of witnesses became a widespread practice (Ri- 
bash, Resp. no. 170; Tashbez 3:15; Resp. Joseph ibn Lev 4:1), 
though not a binding rule of law (Hatam Sofer, Resp. HM no. 
207). It is not practiced in the rabbinical courts of today. The 
rule appears to be that it is in the free discretion of each par- 
ticular court to administer the testimonial oath whenever in 
its opinion circumstances so require (cf. Beit Yosef HM 28:1; 
Rema Sh. Ar., HM 28:2; Urim ve-Tummim HM 28:2; and Sma, 
Sh. Ar., HM 28 n. 16); but it has been said justifiably that a wit- 
ness who cannot be believed without being first sworn, cannot 
be believed at all (Tos. to Kid. 43b s.v. Hashta). 


JURAMENTUM JUDAEORUM, MORE 
JUDAICO (THE JEWRY OATH) 


As from the fifth century and throughout the Middle Ages, 
Jews testifying in non-Jewish (Christian) courts were required 
to take an oath which was invariably so formulated as to be 
binding upon them under Jewish law. Its essential elements 
were the solemn invocation of God; the enumeration of cer- 
tain miraculous events from biblical history in which God’s 
omnipotence was especially manifest; and curses to discour- 
age perjury (Kisch, Germany, 275). Most medieval lawbooks 
and statutes contain elaborate provisions and formulae for the 
Jewry Oath. Many provided for concomitant degradations and 
insults, such as having Jews take their oaths while standing on 


a pigskin (ibid., 278 et al.). 
[Haim Hermann Cohn] 


Oath in Market Overt 

The Sages also enacted an oath in the framework of market 
overt rules (Mish., BK 10:3; see *Theft and Robbery). Ifa person 
identifies an article belonging to him in the possession of an- 
other person, who bought the article on the open market, and 
the former brings evidence that the article is his, claiming it 
was stolen from him - according to Jewish law the buyer must 
return the article to the owner without compensation, even if 
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he bought it in good faith. This law proved very onerous for 
commercial life: every buyer had to be concerned that a person 
might turn up and prove his ownership of the article he had 
bought, and he would thus lose his money. Therefore, a regu- 
lation was enacted that, if the word had spread in town that an 
article belonging to a person had been stolen, the buyer - who 
was in possession of the article - must swear to the owner as to 
the amount he had paid for it, and receive that amount from 
the owner; he is then obliged to return the article to the owner. 
Even though the buyer is in possession of the article, and ap- 
parently the burden of proof should be on the owner, the buyer 
is considered trustworthy with respect of the amount he paid 
only after taking an oath. The rationale for this practice is to 
cause buyers to take care not to buy from thieves, for a buyer 
will receive his money back from the owner only against the 
taking of an oath (TJ, BK 10:3; Penei Moshe, ibid.) 


IN POST-TALMUDIC LAW. Oath of Insolvency. ‘The basic ap- 
proach of Jewish civil execution law is characterized by rigor- 
ous protection of the debtor's liberty and dignity (see *Execu- 
tion, Civil). The Torah commands the lender: “Thou shalt not 
be to him as a creditor” (Ex. 22, 24). Therefore, according to 
the original law, when the debtor is not able to repay his debt, 
the creditor is precluded from imprisoning him (see *Impris- 
onment for Debt), or from demanding that he should show 
evidence that he is insolvent, and he is not even entitled to re- 
quire the debtor to swear to that effect (Yad, Malveh ve-Loveh 
2:1). However, during the period of the geonim, with the de- 
velopment of economic and commercial life and the concomi- 
tant rise in the phenomenon of swindlers - who used to claim 
falsely that they were insolvent - it became necessary to ensure 
the continued provision of loans by lenders, and to devise an 
efficient way of collecting debts. One means enacted for fa- 
cilitating this process was the “oath of insolvency,’ or “oath of 
suspicion.” The debtor was compelled to take a solemn oath, 
similar to the oath on the Torah, in which he holds an object, 
stating that he is in fact insolvent, and that he has not acted 
deceitfully by transferring his property to others, in order to 
avoid the obligation to pay his debt. This oath also included a 
future commitment to the effect that everything he earns in 
the future, beyond the minimum required for himself and his 
family for their livelihood, will be given to the creditor, until 
the entire debt is repaid. (Yad, ibid. 2:2). However, this mea- 
sure was qualified by Maimonides (Yad, 2:4), who ruled that 
the court must prevent the creditor from imposing such an 
oath upon a debtor who claims insolvency, when it is clear and 
obvious to the court and to the public that in fact that debtor 
is poor and has no means of payment, and the purpose of the 
creditor in imposing the oath on the debtor is only to inflict 
pain and humiliation on him, or to make him “go and borrow 
from the Gentiles, or to take his wife’s property (which is not 
mortgaged to the creditor) and give it to him (the creditor) in 
order to be saved from this oath”: that is forbidden and con- 
stitutes a transgression of the biblical admonition, “Thou shalt 
not be to him as a creditor.” On this issue, see the decision of 
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the Israeli Supreme Court (HC 5304/92 Perach v. Minister of 
Justice, PD 47(4) 715, 736ff. per Justice Menachem Elon). 

The “oath of insolvency” is also invoked in the field of 
public law, in tax laws, and with respect to the option of tak- 
ing an oath and avoiding payment of a tax that a person owes 
the community (Resp. Or Zaru’a, 222). 


OATH OF THE WITNESSES. In principle, Jewish law does not 
exact an oath from a witness with respect to the truthfulness 
of his testimony, since perjury was one of the prohibitions in 
the Ten Commandments: “Thou shalt not bear false witness 
against thy neighbor” (Ex. 20:14), and therefore every witness 
“js sworn since Mount Sinai” to testify only truthfully. Origi- 
nally, Jewish law required only that witnesses be warned, be- 
fore testifying, of their obligation to testify truthfully, of the 
strict prohibition on perjury and of the punishment prescribed 
for perjury (Yad, Edut, 17:2; Sanh., 12:3), without swearing 
them in. However, the popular prevalent assumption was 
that the prohibition on testifying falsely was less severe than 
taking a false oath. At the beginning of the 15"* century, the 
halakhic sages in Spain and North Africa, aware of the com- 
mon conception, and recognizing that “the generation makes 
light of false testimony” (Resp. Tashbez 3:15), introduced into 
their courts the possibility of imposing an oath upon those 
witnesses who were suspected of having transgressed (Resp. 
Ribash 170), or at the court’s discretion. This practice was en- 
acted as halakhah by Rabbi Moses Isserles (in his gloss on 
the Sh. Ar., HM. 28:2): “Should the court perceive a need to 
impose an oath on them so that they shall say the truth - it 
may do so.” 

The approach of Jewish law to the issue of imposing an 
oath on witnesses formed the basis of the law in the State of 
Israel, and we shall briefly follow the stages of its development: 
this provides an instructive example of a case in which Israeli 
legislation has adopted Jewish law. The Civil Procedure Regu- 
lations, 5723 — 1963, state that prior to hearing testimony, the 
Court must warn the witness that he must state the truth, and 
the witness must swear to testify the truth. However, the wit- 
ness is entitled not to swear, and, instead, to make a declara- 
tion, for reasons of religion or conscience. A similar route was 
adopted by the legislator with respect to testimony on crimi- 
nal issues, in the Criminal Procedure Law, 5725 — 1965. In the 
discussions prior to passage of the Law, it was emphasized that 
the Law adopts the requirement of an oath as a compromise 
with the prevailing reality, on the basis of the assumption that 
the population needs a deterrent factor, in the form of an oath, 
to prevent false testimony. 

In 1978 the Supreme Court considered this issue in the 
context of the Becker affair (Hc 172/78 Becker v. Judge Eilat, 
PD 32(3) 370, as per Menachem Elon). In that case, a witness 
refused to swear when testifying in the Magistrates’ Court, 
as he said, for reasons of religion and conscience, and conse- 
quently the Judge did not allow him to testify. The Supreme 
Court pointed out that the roots of the existing law lie in the 
principles of Jewish law, and it discussed the aforementioned 
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sources as well as others extensively. It ruled that the appro- 
priate policy is to allow whoever refuses to swear to simply 
make a declaration, for a number of reasons: the desire to pro- 
tect freedom of religion and conscience, which requires that 
a non-religious person not be compelled to take an oath; the 
serious doubts with respect to the advantages of the oath over 
a person's declaring upon his honor, as a means of facilitating 
truthfulness; and the rampant flippancy and affront, “as we 
see on a daily basis how the act of taking an oath, which has a 
deep significance specifically for religious persons, becomes 
a mere insignificant muttering and an object of scorn due to 
its routine use” (p. 386 of the decision). Because of this, the 
appropriate policy is to allow the person who refuses to swear 
to suffice with declaration. 

Following this decision, in 1980 the Knesset approved 
an amendment to the Rules of Evidence Amendment (Warn- 
ing of Witnesses and Abolition of Oath) Law, 5740 - 1980, 
canceling the mandatory oath that had prevailed in the legal 
procedure in the State of Israel, and determining that in ev- 
ery legal proceeding the witness must be warned that he is 
obliged to tell the truth, but without taking an oath. Section 5 
of the Law further states that “should the Court have basis to 
assume that administering an oath could assist the witness 
in revealing the truth, then the Court is entitled, at its own 
initiative or in response to a request by one of the litigants, 
to make him swear. However, the witness is entitled, having 
stated that he does so on account of religious or conscientious 
reasons, not to swear, but rather to affirm upon his honor...” 
This law complies with the position of Jewish law, and in the 
explanatory notes to the Bill, the position of Jewish law with 
respect to the warning and oaths of witnesses, as it developed 
over the generations and as presented in the aforesaid, was 
elucidated (HH 5740, 327). 

Regarding the mode according to which an oath was ad- 
ministered during the era of the geonim, and alternative modes 
adopted by the geonim, see the entries “Gezirta,” Herem Setam; 
and bibliography there. 

[Menachem Elon (2"¢ ed.)] 
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50-70, reprinted op. cit., 734-54 and addenda 801; Elon, Mafte’ah, 
310-26; idem, in: ILR, 4 (1969), 106-8. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. 
Elon, Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri (1988), 1:106, 112, 132, 193, 276, 348, 364, 366, 
371, 376, 380, 436, 490f, 497, 504ff., 535f., 564, 568f., 570f., 574, 579, 
583, 591f., 594f., 604f., 617f., 638, 646, 655, 659, 743, 817, 821; 2:842, 
991, 1001f., 1069, 1106, 1285; 3:1340, 1424ff., 1452, 1628; idem, Jewish 
Law (1994), 1:120, 126, 149, 217, 325, 419, 440, 443, 449, 455, 461; 2:533, 
596, 606, 614ff., 651f., 685, 698f., 701f., 707, 713, 718, 731f., 734f., 748f., 
763f., 790, 800, 811, 815, 916, 1001, 1006; 3:1030, 1199, 210f., 1289, 1330, 
15333 4:1600f., 1697 ff., 1726, 1939; idem, Jewish Law (Cases and Mate- 
rials) (1999), 189-200; idem, Kevod ha-Adam ve-Heruto be-Darkehi 
ha-Hozaah le-Poal (2000), 38-43; M. Elon and B. Lifshitz, Mafteah 
ha-Sheelot ve-ha-Teshuvot shel Hakhmei Sefarad u-Zefon Afrikah (le- 
gal digest) (1986), 2:474-83; B. Lifshitz and E. Shochetman, Mafteah 
ha-Sheelot ve-ha-Teshuvot shel Hakhmei Ashkenaz, Zarefat ve-Italyah 
(legal digest) (1997), 316-26; Z. Shteinfeld, Modeh be-Mikzat - Mehkar 
be-Sugyot min ha-Mispat ha-Talmudi (1978), 79-154; G.Libson, “The 
Use of the ‘Gezerta’ during the Geonic Period and the Early Middle 
Ages,’ in: Shenaton ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri, 5 (1978) 154-79; idem, ““Herem 
Setam’ during the Geonic Period and the Early Middle Ages,” in: 
Shenaton ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri, 22 (2004) 107-232; B. Lifshitz, “Gilgulah 
shel Shevuat Bet Din be-Ala; in: Mishpetei Erez, 2 (collection) (2005); 
ibid. (in general), 381-511. 


OATH MORE JUDAICO or JURAMENTUM JUDAEO- 
RUM, the form of oath which Jews in the Middle Ages were 
compelled to take in lawsuits with non-Jews. Both the text 
of the oath and the symbolic ritual involved in taking it were 
intended to give it the explicit character of a self-imposed 
curse, entailing detailed punishment if it were falsely taken. 
The ceremonial and symbolism were intended to strengthen 
and make vivid the curse as well as to stress the distrust of 
the Jew and the wish to humiliate him that were at the root 
of this special oath ritual. In various formulas, an oath of this 
kind was the rule in Europe from the early Middle Ages un- 
til the 18" century and in some places persisted even later. 
One such formula is found in a capitulary ascribed to Char- 
lemagne, though it may have been composed at a somewhat 
later date. The Byzantine emperor Constantine vir (913-959) 
promulgated such an oath, which was probably patterned af- 
ter earlier rulings on the subject. Jewish oath formulas writ- 
ten in German are preserved in 12'-century manuscripts from 
Erfurt and Goerlitz. The oath was taken on the Hebrew Bible. 
The text of the German Schwabenspiegel (c. 1275) exemplifies 
most of its main characteristics. 


About the goods for which this man sues against thee, that thou 
dost not know of them nor have them, nor hast taken them into 
thy possession, neither thyself nor thy servants... 
So help thee God, who created heaven and earth, valleys 
and mountains, wood, foliage, and grass, that was not before; 
So help thee the Law that God wrote with His hand and 
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gave to Moses on Mount Sinai;... And that so [if] thou eatest 
something, thou will become defiled all over, as did the King 
of Babylon; And that sulphur and pitch rain upon thy neck, as 
it rained upon Sodom and Gomorrah; 

...And that the earth swallow thee as it did Dathan and 
Abiram; ... So art thou true and right. 

And so help thee Adonai; thou art true in what thou has 
sworn. 

And so that thou wouldst become leprous like Naaman: 
it is true.. 

And so that the blood and the curse ever remain upon 
thee which thy kindred wrought upon themselves when they 
tortured Jesus Christ and spake thus: 

His blood be upon us and upon our children: it is true. 

So help thee God, who appeared to Moses in a burn- 
ing bush. 

It is true the oath thou hast sworn: 

By the soul which on doomsday thou must bring to judg- 
ment. 

Per deum Abraham, per deum Isaac, per deum Jacob it 
is true. 

So help thee God and the oath which thou hast sworn 

Amen. 


Not all formulas were as detailed or as harsh; most made no 
reference to the Jews as Christ-killers, yet all were intended 
to frighten the Jewish deponent in one way or another and to 
demonstrate visibly his inferior status. 

The ceremonies attached to taking the oath were often 
even more degrading than the text. While Magdeburg jurors 
simply required that the deponent place his hand on the Pen- 
tateuch during the ceremony, many others insisted on ceremo- 
nials calculated to humiliate by their ludicrous and fantastic 
elements. According to old German custom the plaintiff or the 
judge held out a staff to be touched by the Jewish defendant 
while the oath was administered. One ritual made the Jew 
stand on a sow’s skin, and in another he was obliged to stand 
on a hide of an animal that had brought forth young during 
the preceding fortnight: “The skin shall be cut open along the 
back and spread on [displaying] the teats; on it the Jew shall 
stand barefoot and wearing nothing but nether garment and 
a haircloth about his body.’ In yet another ceremonial the Jew 
had to stand on a stool, wearing his cloak and “Jew’s hat” and 
facing the rising sun. The oath was administered either within 
or outside the synagogue or, less frequently, in the Christian 
courtroom. Yet in spite of these extravagant aspects of both 
ceremonial and formula, fundamentally the oath more judaico 
was patterned after Jewish religious law. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baron, Community, 3 (1942), index; Kisch, 
Germany, 275-87; J.R. Marcus, Jew in the Medieval World (1938), 49f.; 
J.E. Scherer, Die Rechtsverhaeltnisse der Juden in den deutsch-oester- 


reichischen Laendern, 1 (1901); O. Stobbe, Die Juden in Deutschland 
waehrend des Mittelalters in politischer, sozialer und rechtlicher Bezie- 


hung (1923°), 7, 153-9, 262-5. 

[Isaac Levitats] 
OBADIAH, king of the Khazars, a descendant of Bulan, and 
collateral ancestor of *Joseph according to the Reply of Joseph 
(see *Khazars). Obadiah is mentioned in the correspondence 
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OBADIAH, BOOK OF 


as a reformer in Khazaria who “renewed the state, established 
the [Jewish] religion, built synagogues and colleges, sent for 
many of the wise men of Israel and gave them much silver 
and gold, and they explained to him the books of the Bible, 
Mishnah and Talmud, and the whole liturgy” (Reply, short ver- 
sion). This reform probably took place in about 800 C.E., i-e., 
about the time when, according to Mas‘tdi (Murijj al-Dhahab, 
vol. 2, 8-9), the Khazar king accepted Judaism (see *Bualan). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.M. Dunlop, History of the Jewish Khazars 
(1954), 144, 148; M.I. Artamonovy, Istoriya Khazar (1962), 278-80. 
[Douglas Morton Dunlop] 


OBADIAH, BOOK OF (Heb. 777729; “Servant of the Lord”). 
Obadiah, author of the shortest book in the Bible, is the fourth 
of the Minor Prophets. The same name is not necessarily a 
later pseudonymous designation of the book, for other per- 
sons in biblical times also had this name, including the father 
of an individual mentioned in Arad letter 10 (Ahituv, p. 68). 
The Rabbis identified Obadiah with the man of the same name 
who lived during Ahab’s reign (1 Kings 18:3-4), and they con- 
sidered him an Edomite proselyte (Sanh. 39b). However, it 
should be noted that there is a clear similarity between Jere- 
miah 49:7-22 and Obadiah 1-11 (cf. Obad. 1-4, 5-6, 8 with Jer. 
49: 14-16, 9-10a, 7). A careful comparison of the two recen- 
sions seems to indicate that the common elements have been 
derived from an older source. It may therefore be inferred that 
in his oracle on Edom the author of Jeremiah 49:7—22 incor- 
porated passages from an anonymous source, which was still 
later included in the Book of Obadiah. This view, however, 
does not preclude the Obadian authorship of the second part 
of the book. Indeed, though its 21 verses are concerned almost 
entirely with Edom, its unity is disputed quite independently 
from its relationship with Jeremiah 49. 

Some scholars (e.g., A. Condamin, C. von Orelli, S.O. 
Isopescul, J. Theis, A-H. Edelkoort, G.C. Aalders, M. Bi¢, and 
J. Scharbert) regard the book as one single prophetic speech. 
J. Scharbert takes it as a prophetic liturgy composed by a cul- 
tic prophet after the fall of Jerusalem in 587 B.c.£. (verses 
1-18), whereas M. Bi¢ interprets it as an expanded oracle for 
the enthronement festival of the Lord. A liturgical setting is 
also urged by Woolf, who sees the book as an oracle of as- 
surance delivered by a cult prophet. J.A. Bewer and R. Augé 
assume that there are two sections, verses 1-14, 15b, and 15a, 
16-21, both belonging to the same prophet. This literary divi- 
sion of the text corrects somewhat the view of J. Wellhausen 
who ascribed verses 1-14 to the prophet Obadiah and con- 
sidered verses 15-21 as a later addition. G. Wildeboer and 
J.A. Thompson assume that verses 1-9 constitute a pre-Exilic 
oracle, and verses 10-21 are a post-Exilic complement. Part 
of the problem is due to the ambiguity of the prohibitions in 
vss. 12-14; some scholars interpret them as a reference to fu- 
ture events, while others refer them to the past in the sense 
“you should not have?” Some scholars divide the book into 
three (C. Steuernagel, W. Rudolph, D. Deden, M. Vellas, O. 
Eissfeldt), four (E. Sellin), five (C.-A. Keller), six (G. Fohrer), 
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OBADIAH, THE NORMAN PROSELYTE 


seven (W.O.E. Oesterley), or eight (T.-H. Robinson) sections. 
There are some formal and stylistic reasons for a division into 
six oracles. The first is an oracle of woe against Edom (Obad. 
1b-4), paralleled in Jeremiah 49:14-16, where, in some pas- 
sages, more of the original text seems to have been preserved. 
It mentions the Edomite fortress of Sela (“Rock”; Obad. 3) 
captured by King Amaziah of Judah c. 800 B.c.£. (11 Kings 
14:7). The second oracle of woe (Obad. 5-7) is paralleled in 
Jeremiah 49:8-10a, where the beginning of the poem (Jer. 
49:8) is also preserved. It announces that the invader will this 
time penetrate the dwellings of Edom, identified there with 
Esau (Obad. 6), and that her allies will abandon her. Obadiah 
7 refers to the displacement of Edom by a foreign (mazor) 
population (McCarter). In the third oracle (Obad. 8-11) the 
prophet first declares that yHwu has deprived Edom of her 
proverbial wisdom so that she is unable to prevent the ruin 
awaiting her (Obad. 8-9). Verses 10-11 state the reason for the 
curse, namely, the violence and outrage of which Edom had 
been guilty during Jerusalem's calamity in 587 B.c.£. Elements 
from the beginning (Obad. 8) of this poem are employed as 
an introduction to the oracles on Edom in Jeremiah 49:7-22. 
Another curse against Edom, related to the same events, is 
found in Obadiah 12-14, 15b. (Most scholars now think that 
verse 15a belongs to the following oracle, and verse 15b to the 
foregoing one.) Ina series of eight imperative prohibitions the 
prophet summons Edom to desist from her inhuman delight 
at Judah’s ruin, and he concludes with a threat expressed in 
the form of a law of retaliation. 

The first four sections (Obad. 1-14, 15b) address Edom in 
the second person plural, proclaiming the “Day of the Lord” 
and announcing salvation on Zion (cf. Joel 3:5) and judgment 
on the nations, especially on Edom (Obad. 18). The clear men- 
tion of Edom, “the House of Esau” which will be exterminated 
on that Day, reveals that this oracle too reflects the situation 
after 587 B.c.E. The aid which the Edomites gave the Baby- 
lonians against Jerusalem in 587, and which is alluded to in 
Arad ostracon 24 (Ahituv, p. 78), could not be forgiven. The 
Edomites not only exulted at the humiliation of the Judahites 
but actively assisted their foes and sought to intercept and cut 
off the fugitives. The remembrance of these events inspires the 
fifth section, as well as the preceding ones, and also Isaiah 34; 
Jeremiah 49:7-22; Ezekiel 25:12-14; 35; Malachi 1:2-5; Psalms 
137:7; Lamentations 4:21-22. These texts all seem to refer to 
the same events; their dominant thought is that at last Edom 
will receive its due punishment at the hand of the Lord. The 
actual disaster that befell Edom was most likely its invasion 
by the neighboring Arab tribes, which seem to have entirely 
taken over the land of Edom toward the end of the sixth cen- 
tury B.c.E. so that Edom remained without settled popula- 
tion throughout the Persian period. If so, the oracles of Oba- 
diah 8-18, and 1-7 as well, which are not explicitly motivated 
by Edom’s violence against Judah, may be assumed to belong 
to the end of the sixth century B.c.£. The opinion of scholars 
such as E. Sellin and J. Theis, who assign Obadiah 1-10, and 
especially 1-7, to the time of King Amaziah, about 800 B.c.E. 
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(11 Kings 14:7; cf. 11 Kings 8:20-22; Ps. 60:11-14), is based upon 
the fact that these verses contain no allusions to the special 
circumstances of 587 B.c.E. But the invitation addressed to 
“the nations” in Obadiah 1, the image of “robbers” in verse 5, 
and the probable allusion to the Babylonian allies of Edom in 
verse 7, may also suggest a connection between verses 1-7 and 
the Arab incursion of the sixth century. However, since the au- 
thor of Jeremiah 49:7-22 seems to have known only Obadiah 
1b-11, these verses may have been composed somewhat ear- 
lier than verses 12-18. The date and the composition of the last 
section (verses 19-21) are not known. Many scholars regard 
it as a later appendix, in which the fate of Edom is reduced to 
an episode of the eschatological triumph of the Jews: the ter- 
ritory of Judah is to be enlarged on all sides, with the inhabit- 
ants of the Negev possessing Edom, and Benjamin overflow- 
ing into Gilead. The victorious Israelites (read nosha‘im) will 
ascend Mount Zion to judge the Mountain of Esau, and the 
Lord’s kingdom will be established. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Nowack Die Kleinen Propheten (1922°); 
J. Wellhausen, Die Kleinen Propheten (18983); A. Cohen, The Twelve 
Prophets (1948); J. Trinquet, in: La Sainte Bible de l'Ecole Biblique 
de Jérusalem (19603); Th. Laetsch, The Minor Prophets (1956); J.A. 
Thompson, in: The Interpreter’s Bible, 6 (1956); G.C. Morgan, The 
Minor Prophets. The Men and their Message (1960); E.G. Kraeling, 
Commentary on the Prophets, 2 (1966). SPECIAL STUDIES: W.W. Can- 
non, in: Theology, 15 (1927), 129-40; 191-200; W. Rudolph, in: zaw, 
49 (1931), 222-31; S. Loewinger, in: REJ, 111 (1951), 93-94; M. Bié, in: 
vt Suppl, 1 (1953), 11-25; J. Gray, in: ZAW, 65 (1953), 53-59; W. Korn- 
feld, in: Mélanges bibliques rédigés en 'honneur d’André Robert (1957), 
180-6; Kaufmann Y., Toledot, 4 (19675), 363-5. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
puy: E. Lipinski, in: vt, 23 (1973), 368-70; H. Wolff, Obadiah and Jo- 
nah (1976); P.K. McCarter, in: BASOR, 221 (1976), 87-91; D. Stuart, in: 
idem, Hosea- Jonah (Word; 1987), 402-22; M. Cogan, in: idem and U. 
Simon, Obadiah and Jonah (1992), 3-39; S. Ahituv, Handbook of An- 
cient Hebrew Inscriptions (1992); P. Ackroyd, in: ABD, 5:2-4; R. Marrs, 
in: DBI, 1:219-21 (extensive bibl.); P. Raabe, Obadiah (aB; 1996); E. Ben 
Zvi, A Historical-Critical Study of the Book of Obadiah (1996). 
[Edward Lipinski / S. David Sperling (274 ed.)] 


OBADIAH, THE NORMAN PROSELYTE (third quar- 
ter 11 century-first half 12" century). Catholic priest who 
converted to Judaism. Obadiah later wrote religious works 
and became a prominent figure in the Near Eastern Jewish 
communities. He was born in Oppido Lucano (Italy) as Jo- 
hannes, the son of a Norman aristocrat named Dreux (Dreu, 
Drogo, Droco); his twin Roger was destined for knighthood. 
As a youth he was influenced by the conversion of Andreas, 
archbishop of Bari, who adopted Judaism in Constantinople 
and subsequently departed for Egypt. Obadiah’s conversion 
(c. 1102) was inspired by a dream shortly after he took priestly 
vows and was influenced by the study of the Bible and the per- 
secutions of Jews in Europe by precursors of the Crusaders. 
He left for Constantinople, where he probably began his stud- 
ies, and was wounded by Crusaders. Obadiah subsequently 
moved to Baghdad, where he lived in a hekdesh (“poorhouse” 

in the synagogue and studied Hebrew, the Pentateuch, and the 
Prophets. There he became acquainted with the poverty and 
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dellArchivio di Stato di Arezzo; il prestito su pegno in citta e nelle 
cortine (1986); R.G. Salvadori and G. Sacchetti, Presenze ebraiche 
nellaretino dal x1v al xx secolo (1990); S. Duranti, “Federazioni di 
provincia; Arezzo, Grosseto, Pisa e Siena,’ in: E. Collotti (ed.), Razza 
e fascismo; La persecuzione contro gli ebrei in Toscana (1938-1943); 
vol. 1 (1999), 325-66; idem, “Gli organi del GuF; Arezzo, Grosseto, 
Pisa e Siena, ibid., 367-414. 


[Cecil Roth / Manuela Consonni (2™ ed.)] 


°ARGENS, JEAN BAPTISTE DE BOYER (Marquis @’; 
1704-1771), French novelist and deist. Using the then current 
method of ascribing bold ideas to fictitious foreigners (as 
for example Montesquieu’s Lettres persanes), Argens chose 
to couch his religious and social criticism in the form of an 
exchange of letters between three Jews who combined a gen- 
eral education with loyalty to Jewish tradition: Lettres juives 
(6 vols., 1736-38), Lettres cabalistiques (6 vols., 1737-41), and 
then Lettres chinoises (5 vols., 1739-40), were all published in 
The Hague, Holland, where he stayed for some time. The Eng- 
lish edition appeared under the title The Jewish Spy (first 40 
letters, London, 1739; complete in 5 vols., London, 1739-40; 
and many other editions). The “Jews” and “kabbalists” whom 
Argens introduces in his works are, in fact, “philosophers,” 
who treat their religion lukewarmly and criticize its ritual 
and institutions. Argens confronts Judaism with Christian- 
ity, showing that mythological dogmas are absent from Juda- 
ism. However, in places his characters make remarks openly 
hostile to Judaism, in conformity with Argens’ deistic views. 
He also had a personal grievance since the Jewish community 
of Amsterdam refused to grant him a subsidy (cf. his ironical 
dedication to this community in vol. 3 of his Lettres juives). 
After moving to Berlin, he became acquainted with Jewish 
scholars. A. *Gomperz, the teacher of Moses *Mendelssohn, 
was Argens’ secretary for a time. 

Argens is reported to have interceded with Frederick 11 of 
Prussia (being then his chamberlain) to grant Mendelssohn the 
protected status of a Schutzjude. He is quoted as having said, “A 
bad Catholic pleads with a bad Protestant for a bad Jew” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Johnston, Le marquis dArgens (1928); R.N. 
Bush, Marquis d'Argens and his Philosophical Correspondence (1953); 
Brav, in: SBB, 4 (1959/60), 133-41. 


[Leon Poliakov] 


ARGENTINA, South American Federal Republic, general 
population (2004) 39,150,000; Jewish population 190,000. 

This entry is arranged according to the following out- 
line: 


COLONIAL PERIOD 
MODERN PERIOD 
Legal Basis for Jewish Life 
History 
EARLY JEWISH LIFE: 1840-1890 
MASS MIGRATION: 1890-1918 
THE RADICAL PERIOD: 1918-1930 
THE SHADOW OF NATIONALISM: 1930-1946 
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BETWEEN PERON AND ONGANIA: 1946-1968 
REPRESSION AND DEMOCRACY: 1968-2005 
Relations with Israel 


COLONIAL PERIOD 


After the temporary union of Spain and Portugal in 1580, 
Portuguese of Jewish descent began entering colonial Argen- 
tina. Thinly populated, the area served as a center of contra- 
band trade in which silver from the Andes Mountains was ex- 
changed for West African slaves, European textiles, and other 
imports. The area was also far removed from Lima, the seat of 
viceregal government and, from 1572, seat of the Inquisitional 
Tribunal (though a Portuguese inquisitor visited Buenos Ai- 
res in 1618). Arriving at Buenos Aires, or going by way of Sao 
Paulo and Paraguay, the Portuguese immigrants settled mainly 
in Buenos Aires, *Cérdoba, and Tucuman. Throughout the 
next century, hostile reports (the only ones available) refer to 
the presence of “Jews,” “Portuguese,” and “merchants” - used 
as synonymous terms - and uniformly accuse them of “fill- 
ing the land” and “monopolizing commerce.’ A decree of ex- 
pulsion issued in 1602 also links “Portuguese” and “Judaizers” 
or *Crypto-Jews. 

Actually, the number of people referred to in these ac- 
cusations and the degree of their practice of Judaism are un- 
known. They themselves covered their tracks because of the 
Inquisition and the laws of Spain, which forbade the entry of 
any but “Old Christians” (see *New Christians). On the other 
hand, the inquisitors describe the faith of their Jewish victims 
in superficial stereotypes: the wearing of clean linen and ab- 
stention from work on their Sabbath, refusal to eat pork, and 
the denial of Christian tenets. The victims of the great Lima 
Auto-da-Fé of Jan. 23, 1639, included a native of Tucuman, the 
middle-aged surgeon Francisco *Maldonado de Silva, a man 
of mystic tendencies who had found his way back to the an- 
cestral Jewish faith. Two other major figures of Jewish-Portu- 
guese origin related to Argentina were Christians by persua- 
sion: Francisco de * Vitoria, bishop of Tucuman (d. 1592), who 
was accused of Judaizing and was recalled to Spain, and the 
Cérdoba-born jurist Antonio de Leén Pinelo, an important 
figure in South American literature (d. 1658), who brought an 
appeal against the fine imposed on resident Portuguese by the 
governor of Buenos Aires. 

Few statistics are available on the activities of this pe- 
riod. Ninety-six Portuguese, among them 34 farmers, 25 arti- 
sans, and 14 sailors, have been identified out of a population 
of some 2,000 resident in Buenos Aires in about 1620; but the 
assumption that all Portuguese residents were Jewish is open 
to serious question. Probably fewer Crypto-Jews settled in 
the whole of Argentina than in the mining center of Potosi in 
modern Bolivia or in the colonial capital of Lima. Moreover, 
it is almost certain that their Judaism, such as it was, failed to 
take root. In the 18" century there are no trustworthy reports 
of Judaizing in Argentina, nor is it possible to verify reports 
that some local families were of Crypto-Jewish descent. 


[Fred Bronner] 
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the desperate circumstances of Baghdad Jewry and the tragic 
end of two recent pseudo-messianic movements. In 1113 he 
left for Aleppo, where he received a letter of recommendation 
from R. Baruch b. Isaac, head of the yeshivah, verifying the 
details of his conversion. Later he traveled to northern Pales- 
tine and met the Karaite Solomon ha-Kohen, a false messiah, 
in Banias (Dan) in 1121. The latter invited him to Jerusalem. 
Obadiah, however, departed for Egypt by way of Tyre and 
settled in Fostat. The main source of information concerning 
Obadiah is his autobiography, the so-called “Obadiah Scroll,” 
written in biblical Hebrew. All writings related to him have 
been found in the Cairo Genizah. Only the following frag- 
ments are extant: 

(1) a chronicle (seven leaves); 

(2) a prayer book (one leaf); 

(3) music notes (three leaves); 

(4) religious poems (one leaf); and 

(5) the letter of recommendation by Baruch b. Isaac, part 
of it in Obadiah’s handwriting (one leaf). 

CHRONOLOGICAL ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY: The re- 
cord of the discovery of Obadiah’s existence and works dates from 
the early 20" century. The beginning of the letter by Baruch b. Isaac 
was published by S.A. Wertheimer in Ginzei Yerushalayim (2 (1901), 
16a-17a) and the first page of Obadiah’s diary was printed by E.N. 
Adler (REJ, 69 (1919), 129-34). Two fragments discovered in Cam- 
bridge and a page of a prayer book written by Obadiah, found in 
Cincinnati, were presented by J. Mann (R£J, 89 (1930), 245-59). S.D. 
Goitein published another fragment containing Obadiah’s origi- 
nal name, Johannes (jJs, 4 (1953), 74-84) and A. Scheiber, a piece 
of Obadiah’s diary (Ks, 30 (1954/55), 93-98). A piyyut with musical 
notation in Obadiah’s handwriting is included in the Adler collec- 
tion. Its discovery was made independently by A. Scheiber (Tarbiz, 
34 (1964/65), 366-71) and by N. Golb (jr, 45 (1965), 153-6). The con- 
tinuation of the booklet of music notes was published by N. Allony in 
Sinai (57 (1965), nos. 1-2, 43-55). A. Scheiber also published a piyyut, 
an acrostic of the name Obadiah (Tarbiz, 35 (1965/66), 269-73), and 
the original of a Hebrew fragment (HUCA, 39 (1968), 168-75, Ger.). 
See also: Prawer, Zalbanim, 1 (1963), 423-5 and J. Mann, in: Ha-Tek- 
Be ee [Alexander Scheiber] 
As Musician 
Obadiah’s main importance for Jewish studies are his nota- 
tions of synagogal chant, which are the oldest discovered to 
date. Two chants and the terminal fragment of a third have 
been preserved: 

(1) Ms. ny, jTs, Adler collection, no. 4096b, one leaf 
recto-verso, contains a *piyyut, Mi al Har Horev, together with 
its melody written in neumes; the text is a eulogy on Moses, 
intended for *Shavuot or Simhat *Torah, and its acrostic re- 
veals the name of the author, a certain ‘Amr. 

(2) Ms. Cambridge, Univ. Libr. Ts K5/41, one leaf contain- 
ing two chants, also in neumatic notation; the recto, begin- 
ning with the words Va-eda mah, contains the final fragment 
of anon-identified piyyut; the verso, beginning with the words 
Barukh ha-gever, contains five biblical verses from Jeremiah, 
Proverbs, and Job. The chants notated in manuscript 1 and 
on the recto of manuscript 2 are a composition of unknown 
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authorship in the style of the Western monodic chant of the 
Middle Ages. The chant on the verso of manuscript 2 is not 
a contemporary composition but a faithful transcription of a 
traditional synagogal cantillation, which Obadiah must have 
learned in one of the Oriental communities in which he lived 
after his conversion. The same cantillation style is preserved 
up to modern days in the oral tradition of several Jewish com- 
munities in the Near East and Mediterranean areas. 
[Israel Adler] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: For studies until 1965 see I. Adler, Revue de 
musicologie, 51 (1965), 19-51; H. Avenary, in: JJS, 16 (1966), 87-104; N. 
Golb, ibid., 18 (1967), 43-63; A. Scheiber, in: HUCA, 39 (1968), 163-75. 


OBADYA, ABRAHAM (1923- ), Iraqi poet. His verse col- 
lections, published in Baghdad and Cairo, include Wabil wa- 
Tal (“Shower and Dew,’ 1949) and Fi Sukiin al-Layl (“In the 
Stillness of the Night,” 1947), both dedicated to King Faisal 11. 


He immigrated to Israel in 1951. 
[Shmuel Moreh] 


OBED (Heb. 7219; “worshiper”; perhaps shortened from 
may), son of Boaz and Ruth; father of Jesse; grandfather of 
King David (Ruth 4:17, 21-22; 1 Chron. 2:12). 


°OBEDAS, the name of two Arabian kings. 

oBEDAS I, Arabian king during the reign of Alexander 
Yannai (103-76 B.C.E.). Alexander’s expansionist tendencies 
brought him into armed conflict with a number of neighbor- 
ing rulers, including Obedas. The latter, however, successfully 
laid an ambush for the Judean king in the Gaulan. Alexander, 
falling into the trap, lost an entire army which, according to 
Josephus, “was cooped into a deep ravine and crushed under 
a multitude of camels.” Alexander barely escaped with his life, 
and his overwhelming defeat rekindled the Jewish nation’s ha- 
tred toward its monarch (Jos., Wars, 1:90; Ant., 13:375). 

OBEDAS II (d.c. 9 B.c.E.), Arabian king during the reign 
of Herod the Great. Josephus describes Obedas as “inactive 
and sluggish by nature; for the most part his realm was gov- 
erned by Syllaeus,” who at one time had been on the point of 
marrying Herod's sister, Salome. Syllaeus eventually became 
a bitter enemy of Herod. This aroused the Judean king to de- 
mand immediate repayment of 60 talents loaned to Obe- 
das, through Syllaeus, with the claim that the time limit on 
the loan had expired. It is evident, however, that the feeble 
Obedas had little to say in the matter, and Syllaeus refused. 
With the death of Obedas his successor Aretas sent a letter to 
the Roman emperor Augustus, accusing Syllaeus of poison- 
ing the king. This claim was probably correct, and it subse- 
quently became known that most of Obedas’ friends perished 
together with him (Jos., Wars, 1:487; Ant., 16:220, 279 ff., 337). 
See *Nabateans. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: OBEDAS I: Schuerer, Hist, 86f.; Klausner, 
Bayit Sheni, 3 (19507), 150, 153. OBEDAS II: Schuerer, Hist, 154; Klaus- 
ner, Bayit Sheni, 4 (19507), 38; A. Schalit, Koenig Herodes (1969), 253, 


599, 614f. 
[Isaiah Gafni] 
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OBED-EDOM (Heb. 0178 729; “the servant of *Adam [the 
deity?]”), the name of two biblical figures. 

(1) The Gittite to whose house the *Ark of the Lord was 
transferred after the death of Uzzah (11 Sam. 6:10ff.; 1 Chron. 
13:13-14). Uzzah had died after touching the Ark while it was 
being brought by David to Jerusalem. In order to prevent fur- 
ther calamities, the Ark was brought to the house of Obed- 
Edom, which was apparently situated between Kiriath-Jearim 
and Jerusalem. When it was reported to David three months 
later that the Lord had blessed Obed-Edom and his house, 
David brought the Ark up to Jerusalem with rejoicing. As a 
temple gatekeeper for the Ark, Obed-Edom is mentioned sev- 
eral times among the Levites (1 Chron. 15:18, 21, 24; 16:5, 38), 
as are his descendants (1 Chron. 26:8, 15). 

(2) A descendant of Obed-Edom the Gittite, who was 
in charge of the gold, the silver, and all the vessels in the 
Temple in Jerusalem in the days of Amaziah king of Judah 
(798-769 B.C.E.; 11 Chron. 25:24). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Dahood, in: CBQ, 35 (1963), 123-4; W.F. 
Albright, in: Biblica, 44 (1963), 292; idem, Yahweh and the Gods of 
Canaan (1968), 122. 


OBERMANN, JULIAN JOEL (1888-1956), Orientalist. Born 
in Warsaw, Obermann taught Semitic languages at the Univer- 
sity of Hamburg from 1919 to 1922, achieving recognition with 
the publication of his work on the philosophy of Al-Ghazali 
in 1921. He subsequently became professor of Semitic philol- 
ogy at the Jewish Institute of Religion in New York, where he 
taught from 1923 to 1931. From 1933 to 1935 Obermann was 
visiting professor of Semitic languages at Yale University; he 
became professor in 1935. He served as coeditor of the Journal 
of Biblical Literature (1933-36). In 1944 Obermann became di- 
rector of Judaic research and editor of the Yale Judaica Series, 
in which capacity he served until his retirement. 

In the course of his career, Obermann made contribu- 
tions in Semitic philology and epigraphy, Old Testament and 
Ugaritic studies, Islamic culture, and Arabic philosophy. His 
works include: Das Problem der Kausalitaet bei den Arabern 
(1916); Der philosophische and religioese Subjektivismus Ghaza- 
lis (1921); The Arabic Original of Ibn Shahin’s Book of Com- 
fort (1933); and Ugaritic Mythology (1948). He also edited H. 
Gressman’s Tower of Babel (1928) and Gandz’s translation of 
Maimonides’ Sanctification of the New Moon (1956) after the 
death of the authors. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: New York Times (Oct. 18, 1956); JAOS, 77 


(1957)> 
[Raymond P. Scheindlin] 


OBERMEYER, JACOB (1845-1935), traveler, scholar, and 
teacher. Obermeyer was born in Steinhardt, Bavaria. He 
toured North Africa from Morocco to Egypt in 1868, pro- 
ceeded to Palestine, and from there traveled to Damascus and 
Baghdad. He taught French at the Baghdad school of the Al- 
liance Israélite Universelle during 1869-72, and from 1872 to 
1881 he was the teacher of Prince Naib Alsultana, contender to 
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the throne of Persia, who had been compelled to flee his na- 
tive country. With his student, Obermeyer toured the whole 
of Mesopotamia and then accompanied the prince when he 
signed a peace treaty with his brother the king and returned 
to Persia. Obermeyer’s Die Landschaft Babylonien... (1929) isa 
standard work which includes his personal observations dur- 
ing his years of travel, as well as the works of medieval Arab 
geographers and various Hebrew sources. From 1884 to 1915 
Obermeyer taught Arabic and Persian in Vienna. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Assaf, in: KS, 7 (1930), 60-62; Sassoon, 


History of the Jews of Baghdad (1949), 153-6. 
[Zvi Avneri] 


OBERNAI (Ger. Oberehnheim), town in the department of 
Bas-Rhin, E. France. The first evidence for the presence of Jews 
in Obernai dates from 1215. In 1349 a Jewish woman who had 
been sentenced to death for coin clipping accused the Jews 
of propagating the *Black Death, whereupon all the Jews of 
Obernai were burned at the stake. Jews were recorded as liv- 
ing in Obernai again between 1437 and 1477 and from 1498 
to 1507. Subsequently Jews were rarely even allowed to travel 
through Obernai or permitted to visit the local market. Only 
in 1647, when the town passed under French rule, were Jews 
again permitted to settle there. In 1784 the number of Jews in 
Obernai was 196. Many more were recorded as living there on 
the eve of World War 11. About 60 lived there in 1970. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Gyss, Histoire... d’Obernai (1866); Germ 


Jud, 1 (1937), 93f, 2 pt. 2 (1968), 614f. 
[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


OBERNIK, JUDAH (d. c. 1520), talmudist, rabbi of Mestre. 
Judah was a pupil of Israel Isserlein whose rulings and exposi- 
tions, both heard directly and reported by others, he entered in 
his notebook, along with rulings of Jozman Katz, responsa of 
Sar Shalom of Vienna, expositions of Jacob *Moellin, glosses 
on the Tashbaz (Cremona, 1556) by *Perez b. Elijah of Corbeil 
and other material. *Joseph b. Moses, Judah Obernik’s pupil, 
made abundant use of this notebook in his work Leket Yosher 
(ed. by J. Freimann, 2 vols., 1903-4), which he quotes at length. 
He conducted a halakhic correspondence with Isserlein and 
engaged in learned discussions with Judah *Muenz and Joseph 
*Colon. He was also the author of Seder Pesah. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Joseph b. Moses, Leket Yosher, ed. by J. Frei- 


mann, 2 (1904), XXxX—XXxxi. 
[Samuel Abba Horodezky] 


OBLIGATIONS, LAW OF. This law is concerned with the 
rights of one person as against those of another (jus in perso- 
nam), as distinguished from the law of property, which is con- 
cerned with a person's rights in a chattel or other property as 
against the world at large (jus in rem). Unlike Roman law, in 
Jewish law the mere existence of the obligation automatically 
creates in favor of the creditor a *lien (shi’bud) over his debt- 
or’s property, a real right attaching to the obligation, which 
for a very long time was regarded as stronger than the per- 
sonal right afforded by the obligation. The term hiyyuv origi- 
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nates in the word hov, meaning both the obligation which is 
imposed on the debtor (e.g., BB 10:6) and the right to which 
the creditor is entitled (Bik. 3:12; Git. 8:3). However, hov gen- 
erally refers to a pecuniary obligation only, whereas hiyyuv 
has come to be used in a wider sense to include also the duty 
to perform an act, etc., comparable to the Roman law con- 
cept of obligatio. 

The two parties to an obligation are the debtor (hayyav, 
BM 12b) - on whom the duty of fulfilling the obligation is 
imposed - and the creditor (baal hov) - who has the right 
to claim that the obligation be fulfilled. The term baal hov 
is sometimes used in the sources to describe the debtor as 
well (see Elon, Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri., 1, p. 483), which makes 
it necessary to exercise care in the use of these terms. It may 
be noted, too, that in Jewish law the term malveh (“lender”) 
and loveh (“borrower”) are not invariably used to denote an 
obligation arising from the transaction of a loan, but also to 
describe the parties to an obligation arising from any other 
transaction. This follows from the tendency in Jewish law 
to express a plain legal norm in concrete terms (e.g., keren, 
shen, bor, etc.; see *Avot Nezikin; *Mishpat Ivri), and thus the 
transaction of loan (halvaah) is used as a concrete illustra- 
tion of a clear and common obligation (e.g., sections 97-107 
of Sh. Ar., HM are grouped under the heading Hilkhot Gevi- 
yyat Milveh, even though they are not confined exclusively to 
the recovery of debts originating from loan) (Elon, Ha-Mish- 
pat ha-Ivri., 1, p. 483). 


Creation of the Obligation 
As in other legal systems, Jewish law recognizes the creation 
of obligations in two principal ways: 

(1) arising from *contract, whereby one party acquires 
a claim of right against another which the latter is obliged to 
honor; and 

(2) arising from an act of tort (nezek; see *Torts), whereby 
the conduct of one party causes another to suffer damage, so 
that the latter acquires a claim of right against the tortfeasor 
for indemnification in respect of the damage, which the law 
obliges the tortfeasor to honor. The first talmudic tractate of 
the order of *Nezikin, namely Bava Kamma, deals mainly with 
the laws of obligations arising from tort, i.e., harm inflicted by 
one man on another’s person (e.g., *assault) or property (e.g., 
*theft and robbery), as well as harm inflicted by means of one 
man’s property (mamon) on the person or property of another. 
In this case the owner of the property is obliged to compen- 
sate the injured party for the damage suffered through his 
negligence in preventing harm arising by means of his prop- 
erty. The other two tractates, Bava Mezia and Bava Batra, deal 
largely with obligations arising from contract. Jewish law dis- 
tinguishes between the obligations arising from these two dif- 
ferent sources, particularly from the point of view of the man- 
ner of recovery of the debt on the debtor’s failure to make due 
payment of it in cash or chattels. Thus obligations arising from 
tort are recoverable from the best of the land (idit), whereas 
contractual obligations are recoverable only from land of aver- 
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age quality (beinonit), and the *ketubbah obligation from the 
worst (zibburit; Git. 5:1; see also *Execution, Civil). Roman 
law, in addition to a similar distinction between obligationes 
ex contractu and obligationes ex delicto, further subdivides the 
obligations into those which are quasi-delict and quasi-con- 
tract. Although Jewish law also recognizes quasi-contractual 
obligations, it does not employ the legal fiction of regarding 
these as arising, as it were, from a contract between the par- 
ties (as, e.g., in the case of the negotiorum gestio); the degree 
of liability imposed on the owner of a field toward one who 
“goes down to his field” and plants there without permission 
extends to the latter's expenses and, at most, to the value of 
the improvement from which the field has benefited (Tosef., 
Ket. 8:8; BK 10:3; Ket. 80a). 


Fines (Kenasot) 

In the case of obligations arising from both contract and tort, 
the degree of liability is coextensive with the respective objec- 
tive value of the contractual transaction or with the extent of 
the loss sustained as a result of the damage inflicted; this lia- 
bility is called mamon. When the measure of liability does not 
correspond to the value or loss it is called kenas (“a fine’; e.g., 
BK 15 a—b and see *Fines). Liability for such a fine may exist: 

(1) by the consent of the parties, i.e., their agreement to 
pay a certain liquidated sum upon breach of the contract; or 

(2) by operation of law, i.e., when the law provides for 
a measure of compensation that does not correspond to the 
actual loss caused by the act of tort (BK 15a-b). 

Such a fine by operation of law can take three possible 
forms: 

(1) the liability exceeds the actual damage (e.g., a thief 
being liable to pay double and four-or fivefold compensation: 
see *Theft and Robbery); 

(2) the liability is less than the actual damage (e.g., where 
only half-damages are payable for a shor tam that has gored: 
see *Avot Nezikin); and 

(3) the liability is for a fixed and pre-determined amount 
(e.g., in the case of defamation of a virgin: Deut. 22:19 and 
see also 29). 


Imperfect (i.e., Unenforceable) Obligations 

Jewish law recognizes the existence of two kinds of imperfect 
obligations. In the first category a legal obligation exists, but 
the court will provide no remedy for the party seeking its en- 
forcement. Thus in the case of fixed (direct) interest (ribbit 
kezuzah; e.g., 100 are lent so that 120 shall be repaid), which is 
prohibited by Pentateuchal law, the lender is obliged to return 
the interest paid, and it may even be reclaimed by the borrower 
through the court; if, however, the interest is indirect (avak 
ribbit, lit. “dust of interest”), which is forbidden by rabbinical 
law only, the borrower cannot reclaim the interest in court 
(BM 61b; Yad, Malveh 6:1; Sh. Ar, yp 161; and see *Usury). 
Similarly, in all cases which are regarded as robbery accord- 
ing to rabbinical law only - e.g., when a person wins money 
in a game of chance (which is regarded as unjustified even if 
the loser consents) — the loser cannot reclaim the money in 
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court (Sanh. 25b; Yad, Gezelah 6:6-16, and other posekim; see 
Elon, Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri, 1, p. 194). The second category of 
imperfect obligations derives from tort; regarding this it was 
prescribed that “the offender is exempt from the judgments of 
man but liable to the laws of heaven” (BK 55b), as for example, 
in the case of a man who bends his neighbor’s standing grain 
toward a fire in such a way that the grain will catch fire if the 
wind changes or strengthens unexpectedly, although there 
is no such danger as long as the wind does not alter (BK 55b 
and codes; see further Law and Morality for obligations car- 
rying a moral or religious sanction only) (see Elon, Ha-Mish- 
pat ha-Ivri,1, p. 129). 


The Personal and Proprietary Aspects of Obligation in 
Jewish Law 

Many ancient systems of law (e.g., Babylonian law, Assyrian 
law, the laws of Eshnunna) provided for the creditor’s being 
able to secure repayment of his debt by enslaving the debtor 
or the members of his family (see Elon, Kevod ha-Adam ve- 
Heruto, pp. 3-8). According to the early Roman “x11 Tables” 
and by means of the legis actio per manus injectionem, the 
creditor was even afforded the right, after certain preliminary 
procedures, of putting the defaulting debtor to death and tak- 
ing his proportionate share of the body if there were several 
creditors. This “right” was abrogated by the Lex Poetelia and 
replaced by the possibility of imprisoning the debtor (see *Im- 
prisonment for Debt on the position in Jewish law). 

On the other hand, Jewish law did not recognize any 
form of enslavement of the debtor’s person (the bondsmanship 
referred to in the Bible is confined to two cases: one of the thief 
who lacks the means to make restitution (Ex. 22:2); the other 
of a person who voluntarily sells himself on account of utter 
poverty (Lev. 25:39)). The creditor is strongly adjured to act 
mercifully toward the borrower and not to take in pledge the 
latter’s basic essentials, nor to enter his house for the purpose 
of seizing a pledge (Ex. 22:24-26; Deut. 24:6, 10-13). If in prac- 
tice the law was not always strictly observed and there were 
cases — due to the influence of surrounding legal customs - of 
enslavement for debt (11 Kings 4:1; Isa. 50:1, etc), such cases 
were roundly condemned by the prophets (Amos 2:6; 8:4-6), 
and it appears that after the sharp reaction of Nehemiah (Neh. 
5:1-13) enslavement for debt was abolished in practice as well 
(Elon, Kevod ha-Adam ve-Heruto, 8-10). 

The uncertain personal nature of an obligation in Jewish 
law led, in the second half of the fourth century, to fundamen- 
tal differences of opinion on the substance of the borrower's 
personal liability to repay money to the lender. In the opinion 
of all scholars, restitution in the case of bailment or robbery 
constituted a clear legal obligation - since the bailor or the per- 
son robbed had a proprietary right in the property concerned. 
In the case of a loan of money, however, given in the first in- 
stance so that it could be used and expended by the borrower, 
in the opinion of R. Papa, the liability to repay the debt was no 
more than a religious duty (i.e., it was a mitzvah for a person to 
fulfill his promise and give effect to his statements (Rashi Ket. 
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86a)) and not a legal obligation. R. Huna, however, expressed 
the opinion - which was shared by the majority of the schol- 
ars and according to which the halakhah was decided - that 
the duty of repaying a debt was also a legal obligation. This 
personal aspect of the obligation is termed shi’bud nafsheih in 
the Talmud (i.e., pledging personal responsibility; see, e.g., Git. 
13b, 49b; BK 40b; BM 94a; BB 173b). From the 11" century on- 
ward it seems, it was referred to as shi’bud ha-guf (“servitude 
of the person”), a term apparently mentioned for the first time 
in the statements of Alfasi (quoted in the Resp. Maharam of 
Rothenburg, ed. Cremona, no. 146, and in greater detail in the 
statements of Jacob *Tam cited in the commentary of Nissim 
Gerondi on Rif, to Ket. 85b; see also *Contract). 

The impossibility of securing repayment of a debt by en- 
slaving the debtor created a need for the establishment of an 
adequate security, i.e., by charging the debtor's assets: land was 
well suited for this purpose since it could not be carried away 
and was not subject to loss or extinction. Hence the rule that, 
immediately after a debt was created, the creditor acquired a 
lien over all the real estate possessed by the debtor in such a 
manner that the debt afforded the creditor not only a personal 
right of action against the debtor but also a right in the form 
of alien over all his land. Land was accordingly termed “assets 
bearing responsibility” (nekhasim she-yesh lahem aharayut; 
ie., guaranteeing the obligation of the debtor; Kid. 1:5; BM 1:6; 
BB 174a) and recovery therefrom was based on the creditor’s 
charge and not on his right of recourse against the debtor per- 
sonally. On the other hand, the debtor’s chattels, being subject 
to loss and depreciation, were incapable of “bearing responsi- 
bility” for his obligation and were so termed (nekhasim she-ein 
lahem aharayut; Kid. 1:5), and the right of recovery from such 
assets was based on the creditor's personal right of recourse 
against the debtor (Bx 11b; see also *Lien). The demands of 
developing commerce resulted in a substantive change in the 
concept of the contractual obligation in post-talmudic times; 
from an essentially real or property obligation it became an 
essentially personal one, with the property aspect subordinate 
to the personal (see Elon, Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri, 1, p. 484). 


Recovering Payment out of “Encumbered and Alienated” 
Assets (i.e., in the hands of a third party) 

The creditor's above-mentioned lien over his debtor’s property 
did not preclude the debtor from transferring the encumbered 
assets to a third party, except that any such transfer could be 
subject to the creditor’s right to seize the assets from the trans- 
feree when seeking to enforce payment of the debt. At first this 
right did not extend to the debtor’s chattels, since the credi- 
tor had no property right in them and his right of recovery 
from them derived merely from the debtor’s personal obli- 
gation (see Beit ha-Behirah, BB 175b); thus they were beyond 
the creditor’s reach once they had been transferred from the 
debtor’s ownership (Ket. 92a). However, in the course of time, 
and with the changes in the economic circumstances of Jew- 
ish life, this distinction between land and chattels underwent 
substantial changes. Similarly, the general lien on the debtor's 
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assets gave rise to many problems, concerning both the need 
to protect trade (takkanot ha-shuk) and the rights of third 
party purchasers, as well as the question of securing debts for 
the benefit of creditors, concerning which various *takkanot 
were enacted at different times (see *Lien). 


Verbal and Written Obligations 

Jewish law distinguishes between a verbal and a written ob- 
ligation, termed in the Talmud a milveh be-al peh and a mil- 
veh bi-shetar, respectively (BB 175a; see also Sh. Ar., HM 39:1, 
et al.). Although phrased in the language of loan, these terms 
are intended to embrace all obligations of whatever origin (see 
above). The distinction between the two forms of obligation 
relates to the weight of consequence accorded each one rather 
than to the substance of the obligation. This finds expression 
in two main respects: 

(1) a written obligation entitles the creditor to recover 
payment out of the debtor’s encumbered assets which are in 
the hands of a third party, a right unavailable in the case of a 
mere verbal obligation, since here the obligation or debt has 
no kol (“voice”) and does not provide notice that will put pro- 
spective purchasers on their guard; 

(2) in the case of a written obligation, a plea by the debtor 
that he has repaid the debt is not accepted without proof, 
whereas a plea of this kind is accepted without proof in the 
case of a verbal obligation (Shevu. 41b; Yad, Malveh 11:1, 15:1; 
Sh. Ar., HM 70:1, 82:1; see also *Pleas). 

The distinction between the two is not characterized by 
the mere fact of writing or its absence, and the fact that an 
obligation is recorded in a document does not of itself ensure 
the application of the special consequences attaching to a mil- 
veh bi-shetar. Thus, for example, an undertaking even in the 
debtor’s own handwriting, but not signed by witnesses, will be 
treated as a milveh be-al peh, since only a properly written, wit- 
nessed, and signed obligation carries a “voice” and constitutes 
notice (BB 175b and codes). Similarly, since a written obliga- 
tion affects the rights of the parties, it is not considered as such 
unless it has been drawn up and signed in accordance with 
the instructions of the parties (BB 40a and codes), and with 
the prior intention of constituting it a milveh bi-shetar and not 
simply an aide-memoire (Sh. Ar., HM 61:10). Contrariwise, it 
is possible that a wholly verbal obligation can be treated as 
a written one, as in the case of sale of land before witnesses, 
when the purchaser from whom the land is seized may in turn 
exact the seller’s responsibility to him out of encumbered and 
alienated assets sold by the latter (BB 41b). So too all verbal 
obligations claimed through, and upheld by, judgment of the 
court are treated as obligations by deed (BM 15a) which may 
be recovered out of encumbered and alienated assets, since in 
these circumstances they have a “voice” and constitute notice 
even if they are not evidenced in writing. 


The Parties to an Obligation 
On the capacity of the parties to an obligation see *Legal ca- 
pacity (see *Deaf Mute); *Embryo; *Legal Person. 
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From various scriptural sources it may be inferred that it 
is possible that an obligation may subsist toward a person un- 
known at the time (Josh. 15:16; 1 Sam. 17:25). This principle is 
also illustrated in this way: “he who says ‘whoever shall bring 
me the tidings that my wife gave birth to a male child shall 
receive two hundred; that she gave birth to a female child a 
maneh’; [then] if she gives birth to a male he shall receive two 
hundred and if to a female child, he shall receive a maneh” 
(Tosef., BB 9:5; BB 141b). It was also followed in practice, in 
the case of a deed granted by the community in respect of the 
right to collect a tax, in which the name of the grantee was 
not specified at the time of signature, it being provided that 
certain communal officials would determine the person to 
acquire the right (Resp. Rosh no. 13:20). 


Plurality of Creditors and Debtors 

Both possibilities are allowed for in Jewish law. Most sources 
indicate that each of the co-debtors is responsible for his 
proportionate share only; e.g., if they borrow in a common 
deed (Tosef., BM 1:21), or guarantee a single debt (Tosef., BB 
11:15; but cf. Yad, Malveh 25:10 and Sh. Ar., HM 77:3 and com- 
mentators). In the same way a judgment of the court against 
one of the debtors does not of itself render the others liable 
(Rema, HM 176:25). Some scholars sought to infer from an- 
other source that each of the debtors is liable for the whole 
amount of the debt (R. Yose, TJ, Shevu. 5:1, 136a; Piskei ha- 
Rosh, ad loc., 2); but most of the posekim interpreted this 
source as prescribing that each of the debtors, in addition to 
the principal obligation for his proportionate share, is also 
liable as surety for the remainder of the debt upon default 
of the other debtors (Yad, Malveh 25:9; Tur and Sh. Ar, HM 
77:1, and see also commentators); the halakhah was decided 
accordingly. 

A similar rule prevails with regard to liability for dam- 
age jointly caused by several tortfeasors, namely the appor- 
tionment of liability according to the degree of participation 
of each (BK 10b and codes). Opinions are divided in the codes 
on the question of whether each of the tortfeasors is also liable 
as surety for the shares of the others (Tur, HM, 410:29 and Sh. 
Ar., HM 410:37). Similarly, when a debt is owed to a number 
of creditors jointly, each of them is entitled to his proportion- 
ate share. Any one of them may claim payment of the whole 
amount in circumstances where it can be presumed that he is 
acting as an agent for his fellow creditors with regard to their 
shares (Ket. 94a and codes). Where there is no room for this 
presumption and one creditor wishes to claim recovery of his 
share alone, two possibilities exist: if the share of each of the 
creditors is known, each may separately claim his own share, 
e.g., in the case where a creditor is survived by a number of 
heirs, each claiming his known share; if the proportionate 
share owing to each creditor is unknown, none may sepa- 
rately claim recovery but must be joined in his claim by the 
remaining creditors (Sh. Ar., HM 77:9-10 and Siftei Kohen ad 
loc., n. 25; Sh. Ar., HM 176:25). This is also the law when the 
debt derives from tort. 
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Extinction of Obligation 

An obligation is extinguished when it is fulfilled by the debtor, 
whether voluntarily or under compulsion by way of civil ex- 
ecution. (For the consequences of nonfulfillment of an obli- 
gation deriving from tort or contract see *Damages; *Tort; 
and *Contract.) An obligation also becomes extinguished, 
even if unfulfilled, when a release is granted by the creditor 
to the debtor (see *Mehilah). According to Pentateuchal law, 
a *Jubilee year terminates certain obligations. *Hillel the El- 
der and his court instituted the prosbul, whereby the obliga- 
tion continues to exist and is not wiped out in the seventh 
year (see also *Loans). 


In the State of Israel 
The law of obligations in the State of Israel is derived from 
numerous different sources: Ottoman and mandatory laws, 
as well as Israel legislation. English common law and equity 
is a further source of the Israel law of obligation whenever 
there is a “lacuna” in the existing law (s. 46, Palestine Order 
in Council, 1922-47). In recent years there has been increas- 
ing legislation in this field, showing to a certain extent the 
influence of Jewish law. (See also *State of Israel, Jewish Law 
in.) In some of these laws it is stated that the abovementioned 
section 46 no longer applies to them. See *Contract and In- 
troduction. 

See further: ‘Admission; *Assignment; Bailment; Gifts; 
Labor law; Lease and Hire; Maritime Law; Partnership; Sale; 


Servitude; Shetar; Suretyship. 
[Menachem Elon] 


The Obligation as an Undertaking 

In the framework of the laws of obligations, a distinction is 
drawn between a statutory obligation (such as a tort) and a 
contractual obligation. In the framework of the contractual 
obligation, a distinction should be drawn between an obliga- 
tion relating to price - consideration for the purchase of an 
object or a legal right (such as the obligation of the purchaser 
or the lessee to pay) and an obligation (or undertaking) that 
a person takes upon himself for his fellow, with no consider- 
ation. In the Talmud, we find several examples of such an ob- 
ligation. Let us mention a few of them: 

1. Ketubbah’s Increment (tosefet ketubbah): a person un- 
dertakes to add to the minimum sum prescribed by law for 
his wife’s kettubah (M. Ket. 5.1; Ket. 54b). 

2. Obligation to Pay Maintenance: The undertaking of a 
person who marries a divorced woman or a widow to main- 
tain her daughter (M. Ket. 11:1; Ket. 101b). 

3. Obligation of a Tenant Farmer: The obligation of a 
tenant farmer, who undertook to work the field, to compen- 
sate the owners if he should leave the field untended. This is 
a type of obligation to pay a fine for violation of contract (M. 
BM 9:4; BM 1044). 

4. Obligation of Bailees: The undertaking of a bailee to 
deviate from the biblical laws of bailees, for example an unpaid 
bailee who undertakes to pay even in the case of theft. 

5. Guarantee (surety): A guarantor for a loan undertakes 
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to pay the borrower's debt if the borrower does not pay him- 
self (BB 173b, see *Surety). 

This undertaking gives rise to a number of questions, 
some of which have been discussed in other entries, as will 
be mentioned below. 


THE MODE OF EXECUTION. A transaction is not concluded 
by words but by an act of acquisition (BM 49a; Yad, beginning 
of Hilkhot Mekhirah). What is the law in the case of an obliga- 
tion: does it require an act of acquisition, and if so - what is the 
nature of the act? In several places, the gemara requires an act 
of acquisition in respect to obligations (see BM 58a; 94a; BB 3a). 
However, from the passage in Ket. 101b, we see that in the case 
of a person who says to another: “I owe you a certain amount 
by virtue of a deed,” the debt is valid. The rishonim disagree as 
to the meaning of the passage. Rashi explains that it refers to a 
new obligation, and Ramban and Rashba interpret the passage 
as referring to an obligation by virtue of a deed. This is also 
the approach of Rabbenu Tam (Tos. to Ket. 1022, s.v. aliba). 
Maimonides, however, says that the reference is to an oral ob- 
ligation, if it is uttered according to a certain formula in the 
presence of witnesses (Yad, Mekhirah 11:15). Accordingly, an 
oral obligation is also possible (see Sh. Ar., HM 40:1), and only 
a conditional obligation requires an act of acquisition (Siftei 
Kohen, ibid. 3-4). Kezot ha-Hoshen ad loc., however, explains 
that Maimonides is referring to an acquisition by way of ad- 
mission (see: *Admission, *Wills), which is one of the modes 
of acquisition, when it is said, in terms of an admission: “I am 
indebted”; however, if the person says, “I undertake,” an act of 
acquisition or a deed is required. The normal form of acquisi- 
tion in relation to an obligation is kinyan sudar - acquisition 
by symbolic barter (see *Acquisition). 


“THE PARTICULAR BENEFIT.’ In several places, the gemara 
indicates that an obligation is valid following a benefit derived 
by the obligee. For example, parents-in-law may make a mu- 
tual undertaking when they negotiate over what they each 
will supply for their children’s needs, and the gemara states 
that “these are in the category of things that are acquired 
orally” because of the mutual benefit of the parties from the 
union between them (see Ket. 102b). Similarly in the case of 
the above-mentioned bailee who takes upon himself a liabil- 
ity beyond that specified by law, the gemara cites an opinion, 
which acquired the status of halakhah, that his obligation is 
effected without kinyan due to the benefit of the trust that was 
placed in him (see Bm 94a). The same applies in relation to 
a guarantee: the obligation is valid without an act of acquisi- 
tion because of the benefit to the effect that the lender relied 
upon him (BB 173b). 

Ritba, one of the great rishonim, extends this idea to 
other obligations that a person takes upon himself, when he 
is determined to pay even though there has been no act of ac- 
quisition, due to his benefit from the fact that the other per- 
son laid out money and relied on him that he would not lose 
his money. Thus he explains the obligation of an employer to 
pay the employee if he retracted and caused the latter a loss, 
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even in the absence of a specific contract relating to violation 
(Nov. Ritba BM 74a.) 

Other commentators had recourse to this approach in 
extending the ambit of obligations. Let us cite a contempo- 
rary example. In the case of parents who adopt a child, even if 
they have not performed an act of acquisition which requires 
them to maintain him, some authorities obligate them to 
maintain him by virtue of their benefit in receiving the child 
(see Tehumin 15, p. 278). 


THE CONTENTS OF THE OBLIGATION. Is it possible to obli- 
gate oneself with respect to all things, or only with respect to a 
transfer of money in which a charge is placed on the obligee’s 
property? The gemara (BB 3a) explains that a contract made 
by partners for division in a courtyard is not valid, because it 
falls within the category of kinyan devarim be-alma - a kin- 
yan over mere words, a promise which has no legal validity, 
and which does not apply to anything (see Rashi and Rosh 
ad loc.) At the same time, other sources indicate that an ob- 
ligation can have validity even when no property is charged, 
such as a poor groom who undertakes to pay more than the 
required minimum for his wife's kettubah (marriage deed), 
even though he has no money. On this basis, some under- 
stood that the person making the obligation pledges his body, 
like a worker who pledges his body to his work (see Tos. to 
Ket. 54b). On the tension between the in rem element and the 
in personem element of the obligation, and the transition to 
the personal aspect, see *Obligations. In any case, according 
to many opinions, the monetary undertaking is valid, and 
therefore an undertaking to divorce falls within the category 
of an oral act of acquisition (Terumat Hadeshen, Pesakim 163; 
Sema, HM 195:16). Consequently, an undertaking to marry is 
not valid (Sema, HM 243:12; PDR 4, p. 374, 377). Similarly, a 
negative undertaking, to desist from an action, is problematic 
(see Resp. Divrei Hayyim 31; PDR 3 p. 336.). 


BYPASS SOLUTIONS. In order to overcome the constraints of 
the contract, and particularly the problem of oral acts of ac- 
quisition, certain bypass routes were devised: 


Making the Act Contingent upon a Monetary Obligation. The 
prospective groom does not undertake to marry, but rather, 
to pay a sum of money if he should not marry by the set date. 
Thus, for example, Tashbez (1:94) explains the validity of the 
undertaking of a husband not to marry a second wife with- 
out his (first) wife’s approval, even if it should transpire that 
she is barren. This is not a negative obligation — an obligation 
not to marry the (second) woman - but rather an undertak- 
ing to pay the first wife compensation if he should marry 
another woman in addition to her. The practice, in a match- 
making agreement, is to undertake to pay a fine for violation 
of the agreement, since the agreement to marry is considered 
to be an oral act of acquisition (Sema, ibid.). This is how the 
Maggid Mishneh explains the position of Maimonides (Yad, 
Malveh ve-Loveh 25:14) whereby a guarantor for a body - to 
bring the debtor to the creditor - actually means only that the 
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person guarantee to pay if he does not produce the debtor. 
In our times, there are those who propose adopting this ap- 
proach as a means of exerting pressure on a recalcitrant hus- 
band, by means of signing a pre-nuptial agreement, in which 
the husband does not undertake to divorce, but to pay a large 
amount of maintenance if he should separate from his wife 
under certain circumstances (see Nahalat Shiva 9; Tehumin 
21 pp. 279-339; and see *Ketubbah). 


Oath and Herem (excommunication). Even ifa non-monetary 
obligation is not valid, an oath or vow to the same effect is 
valid. These are religious undertakings to stand by one’s word 
vis-a-vis Heaven. Therefore, some authorities had recourse 
to this legal institution in order to validate several kinds of 
contracts. According to Rema, for example (yD. 264:1), the 
undertaking of a father to hand over his son to a particular 
mohel (circumcisor) for circumcision should be strengthened 
by a herem or a handshake which is similar to an oath. To this 
day, the practice in Sephardi marriage deeds is that the hus- 
band takes upon himself not to marry a second wife with- 
out the (first) wife's consent (see Resp. Yabia Omer 7:2). The 
herem, which is like an oath, was also invoked in relation to a 
violation of a matchmaking agreement, as mentioned above. 
Now, a vow or an oath to another must be formulated appro- 
priately, and not in terms of a promise, but if a person prom- 
ises a contribution to a dedicated fund or to a charity for the 
poor, even if what he promises does not yet exist, the promise 
is valid even without an act of acquisition, like an oath (see 
Yad, Mekhirah 22:17, and Tur, Sh. Ar., HM 212:7-9). A promise 
to fulfill a mitzvah also is valid by virtue of the laws of vows 
or oaths (see Rema, yD. 213:2). 


OBLIGATION BY VIRTUE OF CUSTOM. On the force of cus- 
tom, see *Custom. Some authorities hold that even a contract 
which is not binding, such as one secured by an oral kinyan, 
will be binding if it is acted upon as if binding. Some authori- 
ties thus validated the father’s undertaking to hand over his 
son to a particular circumcisor by virtue of custom (see Pithei 
Teshuvah, HM. 201:2 and PDR 6 pp. 315-23). This approach is 
particularly important in relation to the sale of “a thing which 
is not concrete.” Objects may be sold, but it is not simple to sell 
rights, and in particular, intangible rights such as the right of 
passage or right of residence or copyright. Nevertheless, some 
authorities allowed these transactions by virtue of custom: see 
Pithei Teshuvah (HM 212:1-2). 


A PUBLIC ACT. The statements of a number of rishonim in- 
dicate that a contract, one of the parties to which is a plurality 
or a public representative, is not bound by the normal rules 
of Contract law. Not only is an act of acquisition unnecessary, 
but there are also no other constraints, such as those relat- 
ing to something which does not yet exist, or an oral kinyan. 
Therefore, a group that hired a tutor - without any act of kin- 
yan — may not retract (see Resp. Rosh. Nos. 6, 19, 21; HM 204:9; 
Rema, HM 22:1; 81:1; 163:6). For this reason, the undertaking 
of a member of the City Council to resign under certain cir- 
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cumstances, despite constituting an oral kinyan, is valid, for 
it relates to the public (PpR 6, p. 166). 


BREACH OF CONTRACT. What relief is available to a party 
injured by breach of contract? In some cases, he is entitled to 
void the contract (see Sh. Ar., yD. 236:6). According to some 
authorities, this applies only in the case of breach of a funda- 
mental clause (Taz, ibid. 13), such as a person who purchased 
goods in order to sell them at a fair, but the seller was late in 
delivery. There are others who disagree and hold that the cri- 
terion is whether the person making the undertaking made 
his debt contingent upon the fulfillment of this condition, and 
in that case, he is exempt, even though the other party did not 
fulfill his obligation as a result of coercion. If this is not the 
case, however, he must fulfill his obligation (Siftei Kohen on 
Nekudot ha-Kessef, ibid.). 


Specific Performance or Compensation. What is the relief for 
breach of contract? If the contract is valid, an obligation ex- 
ists to execute it. At times, it is difficult to execute, and money 
may be obtained from the party in breach. Thus, for example, 
an employer or employee who violates an employment con- 
tract will be obligated to pay (monetary compensation to) the 
injured party, see *Employment. When a person undertook 
to sell his house to one person but proceeds to sell it to an- 
other, then according to some authorities, the sale to the sec- 
ond person is valid, for a real right takes precedence over an 
obligation, but the seller must pay compensation to the first 
“buyer” in respect of whom he breached the contract (Netivot 
ha-Mishpat 39:17). There is, however, an opinion whereby 
the first undertaking prevails (Resp. Mahara Sasson, 133). In- 
deed, some authorities hold that this obligation falls within 
the category of an oral kinyan, unless he took upon himself 
responsibility for the members of the household (Kezot ha- 
Hoshen 203:2). 

Ifa person says that he will sell his house but did not ob- 
ligate himself expressly to do so, we are faced with the question 
that was disputed by the rishonim as to whether acquisition 
through uttering the words “T will give” is valid. Some author- 
ities hold that it is not valid, and it is only a vague promise 
(Resp. Rif, Leiter edition 14), and others hold that the contract 
is valid, because the assessment is that the person intended to 
obligate himself (Resp. Rashba 1:1003). 


INHERITING OBLIGATIONS. With respect to an obligation 
to make a payment, a charge is placed on the property, and 
therefore the heir repays the debts of the deceased from that 
property. However, the Shulhan Arukh rules that the heir also 
pays up from land that he inherited even if it was not mort- 
gaged during the lifetime of the legator, for “a son stands in 
place of his father” (see Sh. Ar., HM 107:1; Sema and Be'ur ha- 
Gra ibid.) There is also a commandment - one which is not 
forced upon a person - to pay out of movable property that 
was inherited, by virtue of the law of honoring one’s parents. 
Indeed, the geonim made an enactment whereby a debt could 
be claimed from movable property, even if the property was 
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not charged to the debt (Shulkhan Arukh, ibid.), and see also 
the entry: *Succession. 


COERCION. An obligation which was made as a result of 
coercion, without absolute volition, is not valid (Sema, HM 
205:28). However, if consideration was promised by the co- 
ercer, some authorities hold that it will be valid (Maharik, 
no. 118), and others say that it will not be valid (Resp. Hemdat 
Shelomo 13). 


“I was not serious.” Sometimes, a person makes an under- 
taking in the heat of the moment, and he is in something 
like a situation of coercion, e.g., a person who escapes from 
prison and reaches the banks of the river, where a barge 
is moored, and the boatman negotiates with him a higher 
price than normal: the debtor can later say, “I was not serious.” 
The same applies in relation to a yevamah (a woman obliged 
to undergo *levirate marriage) whose brother-in-law was 
corrupt and demanded that she pay him an amount of money 
in order that he release her: she is entitled to retract her 
obligation with the same claim (Yev. 106a; HM 264:7). Ac- 
cording to some authorities, this applies only when the other 
person is commanded to act in this way on his behalf; 
but where there is no commandment, he is obligated to 
the full extent of his undertaking (Mordekhai on Bx 174, and 
see PDR 14, p. 43). Some authorities hold that if there was an 
act of acquisition, he cannot say, “I was not serious”; others 
disagree (see Kezot ha-Hoshen 81:4, and Netivot ha-Mishpat 
264:8). 

In the case of a person who made an undertaking to- 
wards another person, and due to an unusual accident (ie., 
a situation of coercion), he cannot uphold his undertaking, 
some authorities exempt him, as if he had made a condition 
to that effect (Taz, EH 114:2); others hold that coercion does 
not constitute grounds for exemption from an obligation, 
and he is like a borrower who became impoverished, since 
a charge had already been placed on his property (Avnei 
Millw’im, ibid. 2). 


ERUSTRATION OF CONTRACT. In the case of a person who 
undertook to work, but it became impossible to do so, and he 
is not able to fulfill his obligation; for example, he undertook 
to water a field from the river, and the river dried up, or con- 
versely, the river flooded the field by itself, or he undertook to 
transfer barrels from a ship and the ship sank, several opinions 
have been voiced on the question of who should bear the loss 
(see Sh. Ar., HM. 334; and see *Employment). 


TIME IN THE CONTRACT. A continuing contract in which 
no particular time has been set for execution is a subject of 
dispute amongst the rishonim. For example, if a person un- 
dertakes the maintenance of another person, some authori- 
ties hold that he is required to support him as long as he is 
in need, but others say that he is exempt from his obligation 
after one year (Rema, HM 60:3). 

If no time has been specified for execution of the con- 
tract, it must be executed at the first opportunity, e.g., a person 
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who undertakes to maintain his wife’s daughter for five years 
must do so in the first five years (Siftei Kohen, HM 42:19). 
[Itamar Warhaftig (2"4 ed.)] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Auerbach, Das juedische Obligations- 
recht, 1 (1870), 159ff.; LS. Zuri, Mishpat ha-Talmud, 5 (1921); Gulak, 
Yesodei, 2 (1922), 3-30, 83-88, 105-18; idem, in: Maddaei ha-Yahadut, 
1 (1925/26), 46-48; idem, Toledot ha-Mishpat be- Yisrael bi-Tekufat ha- 
Talmud, 1 (Ha-Hiyyuv ve-Shibudayv, 1939), 1-2, 15-52, 88-96; Herzog, 
Instit, 2 (1939); M. Silberg, Kakh Darko shel Talmud (1961), 71-75. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Elon, Kevod ha-Adam ve-Heruto be- 
Darkhei Hozgaah le-Poal (2000); idem, Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri (1988), 1: 
69f, 97, 104, 129f., 193, 195f., 327f., 354, 405, 417, 476, 479, 482f., 486, 
487f., 562, 572, 581, 596, 610, 623, 653, 663, 666, 715, 740f., 766; 2:867; 
idem, Jewish Law (1994), 1:76f., 109, 117, 145f., 217, 219f., 391f., 427; 
2:495; 509; 586, 584, 587f., 591f., 593f, 683, 705; 715; 737) 754s 770, 808, 
820, 823, 883, 912f., 943; 3:1059; A. Gulak, Ha-Hiyyuv ve-Shiabudav 
(1939); S. Warhaftig, Dinei Hozim ba-Mishpat ha-Ivri (1974); B. Lif- 
shitz, Asmakhta - Hiyyuv ve-Kinyan ba-Mishpat ha-Ivri (1988); Y. 
Bloi, Pithei Hoshen - (Dinei Kinyanim) (2004), ch. 18; I. Warhaftig, 
Ha-Hithayyevut (2001). 


OCANA, town in central *Spain, in New Castile. Its commu- 
nity maintained close relations with the city of *Toledo. The 
Fuero Juzgo laws on the settlement of debts owed by Chris- 
tians to Jews did not apply to Ocafia, and King Ferdinand Iv 
prohibited their enforcement in the town (1296). In 1313 King 
Alfonso x1 granted the income from the taxes of the Jews of 
Ocafia to the commander of the Order of Santiago for life; 
previously they had paid their taxes together with the com- 
munity of Toledo. A similar income, amounting to 4,000 
maravedis benefiting this order, was ratified in 1386 by King 
John 1. The community of Ocafia suffered during the riots of 
1391, but it recovered soon after. Subsequently, there was also 
a group of Conversos which maintained close links with the 
local Jews. Some of the Jews who were expelled from Anda- 
lusia in 1483 found refuge in Ocafia. Among the refugees was 
Judah ibn Verga, one of the last Jewish tax-farmers, who lived 
in Ocafia from 1488 to 1491. He may have been identical with 
the Rabbi Judah ibn Verga portrayed by Solomon *Ibn Verga 
in his Shevet Yehudah. The rabbi of Ocajfia at that time was 
Isaac de *Leon, one of the last distinguished Spanish rabbis. It 
was he who maintained relations with Don Alfonso de la Ca- 
valleria, when the latter stayed in the town from 1488 to 1489 
along with the king’s retinue. Information is available on ten 
Inquisition trials held in Ocajfia at the close of the 15"* century 
and the beginning of the 16"; from this, close contact between 
the Jews of the town and the Conversos from the pre-Expul- 
sion period can be inferred. Ocafia also attracted Conversos 
during the 16" and 17" centuries. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Jellinek, Philosophie und Kabbala (1854), 
15; Baer, Urkunden, index; Baer, Spain, index; Suarez Fernandez, 


Documentos, index. 
[Haim Beinart] 


OCHBERG, ISAAC (1879-1938), South African philanthro- 
pist and Zionist. Ochberg was born in the Ukraine and went 
to South Africa in 1894. A successful Cape Town businessman, 
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he was best known for his humanitarian project in bringing 
some 200 Jewish pogrom orphans from the Ukraine and Po- 
land to South Africa after World War 1. In 1921 he traveled to 
Russia on his own initiative, personally selected the children 
and organized their transportation to South Africa, where 
they were cared for by the Jewish orphanages in Cape Town 
and Johannesburg and the South African Jewish War Victims 
Fund. He returned to Russia the following year and distrib- 
uted food, clothing, and medicines to the starving people in 
the war-afflicted areas. Ochberg served on the Cape execu- 
tive of the South African Jewish Board of Deputies and other 
communal bodies. Among his benefactions were bequests to 
the Isaac Ochberg Fund for bursaries and to the Hebrew Uni- 
versity for extensions and scholarships. In Israel the kibbutz 
Galed was also called Even Yizhak in his honor, and his estate 
was used to purchase the land of kibbutz Daliyyah, where a 


monument to him was erected. 
[Louis Hotz] 


OCHRIDA (ancient Lychnidos), town on Lake Ohrid/Och- 
rida in the former Yugoslav Republic of Macedonia. There 
were Jews living in Ochrida during the Middle Ages. The 
scholar Judah Leon *Mosconi lived in Ochrida. He studied 
under Shemariah ha-Ikriti (the Cretan) and authored Even 
Ha-Ezer, a commentary on Abraham ibn Ezra’s Torah com- 
mentary. Jews were probably moved from there under the 
Ottoman system of sorgun. It is therefore not surprising to 
find in Constantinople a Romaniot synagogue named after 
Ochrida. The Jews of Ochrida engaged in the preparation of 
furs and those of them who settled in *Kastoria developed the 
same profession there. There is no information on the Jews of 
Ochrida in recent times. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Perles, in: Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 2 (1893), 
569-84. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: V.S. Bowman, The Jews in Byzan- 


tium 1204-1455 (1985). Si ‘i 
imon Marcus 


OCHS, U.S. family of newspaper publishers. juULIUs OCHS 
(1826-1888), founder of the family, was an immigrant from 
Bavaria who went into business in Louisville, Kentucky, and 
then in Knoxville, Tennessee. He became a communal leader 
and served as volunteer rabbi to the Jewish community for 
25 years. His three sons rose to prominence as publishers 
and editors. ADOLPH SIMON OCHS (1858-1935) was the el- 
dest and most distinguished. His career began at the age of 
u1, when he left school to become an office boy for the Knox- 
ville Chronicle. At 17 he became a compositor for the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal, and three years later he gained control 
of the decrepit Chattanooga Times for $250. He soon put it 
on its feet and made it one of the leading papers in the South. 
In 1896 he went to New York to take over the declining New 
York Times. He revitalized it, and in his 39 years as its pub- 
lisher he strengthened it all round. Before he died, he saw 
its circulation rise from 9,000 to 466,000 daily and 730,000 
on Sunday. When he went to New York, “yellow journalism” 
was at its height; he adopted the slogan “All the news that’s fit 
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to print” and appealed to intelligent readers with trustwor- 
thy and comprehensive coverage. He raised the standards of 
printing and advertising, and brought responsible journalism 
to a high level. In 1902 he bought The Times and The Ledger 
of Philadelphia, amalgamated them and installed his brother 
GEORGE WASHINGTON OCHS (1861-1931) as editor. When 
the company was sold in 1913, George Ochs stayed on for 
two more years and then became editor of Current History, a 
monthly magazine published by the New York Times. He con- 
tinued in that post until his death. He also served as mayor of 
Chattanooga, Tennessee (1894-98). In 1917, out of anger at the 
German atrocities during World War 1, he anglicized his Ger- 
manic-sounding family name Ochs to Ochs-Oakes. His son, 
John B. OAKES (1913-2001), a Rhodes scholar who worked as 
a political reporter for the Washington Post, took charge of 
the editorial page of the New York Times in 1961, until 1976. 
He conceived the concept of the op-ed page and was a pio- 
neer of environmental journalism. In 1993, the John B. Oakes 
Award for Distinguished Environmental Journalism was es- 
tablished by Oakes’ family and friends to promote the highest 
standards in environmental journalism. The award is housed 
at the Natural Resources Defense Council, an environmental 
public policy organization of which Oakes was a founding 
trustee. MILTON B. OCHS (1864-1955), the youngest brother, 
served with his brothers in high executive positions in Chat- 
tanooga and Philadelphia, and ultimately became vice presi- 
dent of the New York Times Publishing Company. 


[Irving Rosenthal / Ruth Beloff (2"4 ed.)] 


OCHS, PHILIP DAVID (Phil; 1940-1976), U.S. topical pro- 
test singer/songwriter of the 1960s, perhaps best known for his 
songs “Power and Glory,’ “There but for Fortune,’ “Changes,” 
“Small Circle of Friends,’ “When I’m Gone,” “Pleasures of the 
Harbor” and “Love Me, I’m a Liberal.” Ochs was born in El 
Paso, Texas, the second of three children to Jacob, a doctor, 
and Gertrude, who came from Scotland. Ochs’ father was 
driven mad by his World War 11 experiences in Europe, and 
beginning when Ochs was five, spent two years away from the 
family in a mental institution diagnosed as manic-depressive. 
Ochs grew up in New York and Ohio, attended the Staunton 
Military Academy in Virginia, from where he graduated in 
1958, and then Ohio State University, where he studied jour- 
nalism, became involved in protesting campus ROTC training, 
and started writing for The Lantern, the student newspaper. In 
1962, Ochs dropped out of college one semester shy of gradu- 
ation and headed for New York, where he became an integral 
part of the Greenwich Village folk music scene. In the tradi- 
tion of Woody Guthrie and Pete Seeger, Ochs was one of the 
premier “protest singers” of the era: He played at voter-regis- 
tration drives in the Deep South during the early days of the 
civil rights movement, campaigned for striking coal miners in 
the hills of West Virginia and Kentucky, and was a leading fig- 
ure in demonstrations against the Vietnam War. A self-styled 
“singing journalist,’ Ochs’ first album was All the News That's 
Fit to Sing (1964), followed by I Ain't Marching Anymore (1965), 
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which gave the anti-war movement two anthems with the title 
track and “Draft Dodger Rag,’ and a moving civil-rights piece, 
“Here's to the State of Mississippi,’ which he later re-recorded 
as “Here’s to the State of Richard Nixon” to protest Nixon- 
era politics. In 1966, Ochs sold out Carnegie Hall for a solo 
concert. On January 16, 1968, Ochs along with seven others 
including Abbie Hoffman, founded the Youth International 
Party (Yippies), a theatrical political party that used guerrilla 
street theater to attract media attention to their causes. They 
were most successful at the 1968 Democratic Convention in 
Chicago, where they promoted the Yippie candidate for pres- 
ident - a pig named Pigasus, which Ochs selected and pur- 
chased, as he testified at the Chicago 7 trial. Ochs recorded 
eight albums in 12 years (1964-75), but disappointment over 
his lack of commercial success coupled with alcoholism, writ- 
er’s block and depression led Ochs to hang himself in his sis- 
ter’s home at age 35. He is the subject of Death of a Rebel by 
Marc Elliot (1977) and There but for Fortune - ‘The Life of Phil 
Ochs by Michael Schumacher (1996). 


[Elli Wohlgelernter (2"¢ ed.)] 


OCHS, SIEGFRIED (1858-1929), conductor and composer. 
Born in Frankfurt, Germany, Ochs founded the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Choir in 1882, revived neglected works by Bach 
and Handel, and promoted the music of Bruckner and Hugo 
Wolf. He later became professor at the Berlin Hochschule 
fuer Musik. He wrote a comic opera, Im Namen des Gesetzes 
(1888); an autobiographical work, Geschehenes, Gesehenes 
(1922); and Der deutsche Gesangverein (4 vols., 1923-28), a 
history of German choral singing. His humorous piano varia- 
tions on the German children’s song, S’kommt ein Vogel geflo- 
gen, imitating the style of the masters, started a trend which 
remained popular. 


OCTOBRISTS, constitutional-monarchist party in czarist 
Russia founded after the issue of the Manifesto of *Nicho- 
las 11 of Oct. 30, 1905. The goal of the Octobrists was to attain 
certain limited freedoms, ie., the freedom of speech, of as- 
sembly, and organization. The party also demanded the right 
to a legislative assembly (*Duma), elected democratically as 
had been promised to the Russian people in the Manifesto. In 
the First Imperial Duma (1906), composed mostly of consti- 
tutional-democratic factions, the Octobrists did not occupy 
a significant place, having only 16 seats out of a total of 500. 
In the Second Duma (1907) they had 44 representatives. The 
strength and influence of the party rose in the Third Duma 
(1907-1910) which was elected after electoral reforms had been 
introduced, conferring preferential rights on the aristocracy 
and restricting the electoral rights of the broader levels of the 
social strata. The Octobrists drew close to the reactionary right 
wing of the Duma which unreservedly supported the czar and 
his government; the leader of the faction, A. Guchkov, was 
elected as chairman of the Duma. 

On the Jewish question the Octobrists from the very out- 
set adopted an evasive policy. When compelled to take a clear 
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Legal Basis for Jewish Life 

The Cabildo Abierto, whose convention in Buenos Aires on 
May 25, 1810, marked the beginning of Argentinean indepen- 
dence, did not abolish colonial legislation condemning non- 
Catholics to religious persecution. A circular of Dec. 3, 1810, 
signed by Mariano Moreno, secretary of the Junta de Mayo, 
extended an invitation to “British, Portuguese, and others 
not at war with us, while Bernardino Rivadavia’s decree of 
Dec. 4, 1812, established freedom of immigration to Argentina 
for all nations, ensuring that their basic human rights were 
preserved. The Inquisition, however, was officially abolished 
only on March 24, 1813. On May 7, 1813, the Constitutional 
Assembly decided that foreigners would not be prevented 
from observing their religious rites if these were performed 
by individuals in their own homes. Following an 1825 agree- 
ment between the governments of Argentina and Great Brit- 
ain, the Buenos Aires province extended religious freedom 
to all Protestants. 

All these agreements, like that concerning non-Catholic 
wedding ceremonies promulgated in 1833, failed to take Jews 
into account. Only in the Constitution of 1853 did clauses ap- 
pear which created the legal basis for Jewish life in Argen- 
tina. Complete religious freedom for all residents of Argen- 
tina, both nationals and foreign residents, was specifically 
laid down in paragraphs 14 and 20 of the constitution and is 
hinted at in paragraph 19. However, the legislation determines 
that the government must support Roman Catholic worship 
and decrees that the president and his deputy must be Roman 
Catholics (paragraphs 2, 76). 

This constitution was passed as a result of pressure ap- 
plied by liberal elements in the legislative assembly, who re- 
mained dominant in subsequent years. In 1876 they legislated 
a liberal immigration law, No. 817, which allowed immigra- 
tion also to non-Catholics. During the 1880s, liberal politi- 
cians even created a conflict between the Argentinean gov- 
ernment and the Catholic Church. Education Law No. 1420 
of 1884 stipulated the secularization of official education, and 
that religious instruction in schools was to be given only be- 
fore or after school hours and by clerics ordained by the vari- 
ous religious bodies and only to children of their respective 
faiths. This law, intended to eradicate church influence in state 
schools, naturally aroused opposition in conservative circles. 
In the same year another law, No. 1565, established the Reg- 
istro Civil, requiring all citizens to register their civil status 
with the government, depriving the clergy of the sole right 
to register births, marriages, and deaths. When the Vatican 
representative intervened in the resulting controversy, Julio 
A. Roca’s government severed relations with the Vatican, and 
these were resumed only in 1900. 

This secular legislation was completed with the Civil 
Marriage Law of 1888. The liberal legislation naturally secured 
the legal status of non-Catholics, including Jews, and abol- 
ished all possible discrimination based on laws of civil status. 
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Its importance diminished in the course of time, as conser- 
vative and nationalist elements ignored the liberal ideology 
that had promulgated the Argentinean constitution; but the 
religious freedom determined by the 1853 constitution was 


not abolished. 
[Haim Avni] 


History 

EARLY JEWISH LIFE: 1840-1890. The foundations of con- 
temporary Jewish life in Argentina were laid by immigrants 
from Western Europe. Some arrived in the 1840s, but the ear- 
liest recorded evidence of organized Jewish life was the first 
Jewish wedding, performed in 1860. A minyan that met for the 
High Holidays in 1862 developed into the Congregacion Isra- 
elita de la Republica Argentina (crRA) in 1868, concerned ex- 
clusively with serving the Buenos Aires community in matters 
such as marriage, burial in the cemetery of the dissidents, and, 
from 1874, circumcision. A permit to keep an official register 
of Jewish births, marriages, and deaths was at first denied to 
the president of the cra, Segismundo Auerbach (1877), un- 
der the pretext that this function was restricted to the clergy of 
each faith. Only when Henry Joseph (an intermarried English 
businessman who had some Jewish knowledge) was elected 
by the crra to serve as its rabbi and confirmed by the chief 
rabbi of the French Consistory in 1883 was the permit granted 
to the community. 

The first Sephardim settled in Argentina in the early 
1880s. They came from the northwestern coast of Morocco, 
mostly from Tetuan and Tangier, and in 1889 applied for per- 
mission to establish a synagogue according to the Hispanic- 
Portuguese rite. Many of the Moroccan Jews had formerly 
settled in Brazil, and upon their arrival in Argentina dispersed 
in the hinterland, forming chains of commercial enterprises, 
with branches in the main provincial cities. 

Pogroms in Russia in 1881 led to the appointment of a 
government ad honorem immigration agent in Odessa to at- 
tract Russian Jewish immigrants. This decision prompted a 
vehement antisemitic attack in the press, which was boldly 
rejected by the leaders of the Jewish community. French an- 
tisemitism also influenced Julian Martel, who wrote La Bolsa 
(1891), a novel in which several antisemitic passages are taken 
almost verbatim from Edouard *Drumont’s La France Juive 
(1886). Originally published by the influential newspaper La 
Nacion, La Bolsa has been reedited and reprinted repeatedly 
until the present day and still serves widely as an historical 
source for the period. Although the 1887 census of Buenos Ai- 
res revealed only 366 Jews, it is believed that by 1889 between 
1,500 and 2,000 Jews were living in the Argentine Republic. 


[Victor A. Mirelman] 


MASS MIGRATION: 1890-1918. Large-scale Jewish immigra- 
tion to Argentina began only in the late 1880s, when echoes of 
Argentina's prodigious efforts to attract immigration reached 
Eastern Europe. Arriving singly at first, Jews later came in 
groups, the largest of which (820 immigrants arriving on the 
s.s. Weser on Aug. 14, 1889) laid the foundation for agricultural 
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stand, they supported the retention of restrictions on Jewish 
rights and did not refrain from open antisemitic attacks. In 
connection with the bill permitting greater freedom of resi- 
dence outside the *Pale of Settlement (1908), the Octobrists 
supported the restricting amendment introduced by the re- 
actionary majority of the Duma, which sought to intensify 
the restrictions. In military affairs the Octobrists demanded 
that the Jews be withdrawn from army service, since in their 
opinion the loyalty of Jews could not be relied upon in the 
event of war. Their opposition to the appointment of Jews as 
justices of the peace was rationalized on the ground that to 
place a Jew in such a position was contrary to the principles 
of a Christian state (1909). By agreement with the reaction- 
ary representatives of the Polish faction in the Third Imperial 
Duma, the Jews were deprived of their municipal rights in the 
cities of Poland. A slight relaxation in the stand taken by the 
Octobrists on the Jewish question was evidenced when 26 of 
its members in the Duma signed a bill submitted by the op- 
position to abolish the Pale of Settlement (1910). 


[Simha Katz] 


ODENATHUS AND ZENOBIA. Odenathus (“little ear”) 
Septimius (258-67 C.E.) was a Palmyrene vassal of Rome; 
Zenobia Julia Aurelia Septimia, his wife, succeeded him as 
regent for their minor son Vaballathus (267-71 c.£.). Odena- 
thus maintained at least a nominal loyalty to Rome, slaying 
Callistus and Quietus, the rival pretenders to the throne of 
the emperor Gallienus and warring against the Persians who 
had invaded the Roman east. Palmyra reached the zenith of 
her affluence when Gallienus conferred the title corrector to- 
tius orientis upon Odenathus, legitimizing him as the virtual 
viceroy of Rome over the east. His assassination left Zenobia, 
famous for her beauty and political acumen, the ruler of Pal- 
myra, since their son Vaballathus was still a minor. Zenobia, 
controlling Syria, Egypt, and Palestine, aimed at political in- 
dependence from Rome and in 271 openly assumed the title 
of Augusta. In the ensuing war the Roman emperor Aurelian 
reconquered all her territory and took her prisoner. According 
to Zosimus, Historiae (1:59, 3), Zenobia perished while cross- 
ing the Bosphorus, but most scholars accept the account of 
Flavius Vopiscus (Aurelian 34, 3) and Trebellius Pollio (The 
Thirty Pretenders 30, 24, 6) that after being exhibited in Au- 
relian’s march of triumph, she ended her life as a Roman ma- 
tron on an estate in Tibur (Tivoli). 

Graetz was the first to identify Odenathus as the Ben 
Nazer of the Talmud, which regards him as half king, half 
robber (Ket. 51b). Funk, on the other hand, identifies him 
with “Adi the Arab” (Av. Zar. 33a; Men. 69b). According to the 
Midrash (Gen. R. 76:6), he succeeded (the pretenders) Mac- 
rianus, Carinus, and Quietus (or Cyriades) and was merely 
an agent of Rome, the “little horn” predicted by Daniel 7:8. 
If Odenathus is identical with Ben Nazer, who according to 
Sherira Gaon (Iggeret, p. 82, ed. Lewin) destroyed Nehardea, 
it becomes clear why the daughters of Samuel who were cap- 
tured there could be taken to Palestine to be redeemed (Ket. 
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23a). Zenobia is reported to have pardoned a Jewish prisoner, 
probably political, when shown the bloody sword with which 
the prisoner’s brother was killed by Ben Nazer (TJ, Ter. 8:10, 
46b; Funk takes this story as a confirmation of Zenobia’s col- 
laboration in Odenathus’ assassination). 

Athanasius (298-373) states that Zenobia was Jewish 
(Historia Arianorum ad Monachus 71, PG 25, 777b). Though 
this statement is repeated by Theoredet (386-457) and Photius 
(820-891), scholars (S. Brady, J. Fevriére, etc.) give little cre- 
dence to it. Her patronizing of Paul of Samosata, a Christian- 
Jewish thinker, has erroneously been given religious signifi- 
cance. However, recently discovered inscriptions, containing 
dedications such as “levarekh shemah le-alma alma” (“to the 
One whose name is blessed forever,’ etc.) as well as expressions 
from the Psalms, do testify to the penetration of Jewish ideas 
into the syncretistic religion of the Palmyrene population. Ze- 
nobia herself rebuilt a synagogue in Egypt. Both Odenathus 
and Zenobia figure in Arab legends, which may contain ker- 
nels of truth (see T. Noeldeke). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Noeldeke, Geschichte der Perser und Ara- 
ber... des Tabari (1879), 22f., 25 n.1; S. Funk, Die Juden in Babylonien 
(1902) 75-78; G. Bardy, Paul de Samosate (1923), 172-4; J.G. Février, 
Essai sur Vhistorie politique et économique de Palmyre (1931), 79-141; 
idem, La religion des Palmyréniens (1931); Lieberman, in: JQR, 37 
(1946/47), 32-38; M. Avi- Yonah, Bi- Ymei Roma u-Bizantiyyon (1952), 
81-83; E. Kornemann, Grosse Frauen des Altertums (1952*), 288-313; 
Baron, Social’, 3 (1957), 62f.; Alon, Toledot, 2 (19617), 168-78; Neusner, 
Babylonia, 2 (1966), 48-52 (which questions Sherira’s date for the 
destruction of Nehardea in the year 258 and contains further bib- 


liography). 
[Hugo Mantel] 


ODESSA, capital of Odessa district, Ukraine. In the 19” 
century it became the industrial and commercial center for 
southern Russia. In 1865 a university was founded. Odessa 
was an important center of the Russian revolutionary move- 
ment. Under the Soviet regime it lost some of its importance. 
In October 1941 Odessa was occupied by the German and Ro- 
manian armies and was under Romanian military rule until 
its liberation in April 1944. 

From the 1880s until the 1920s the Jewish community of 
Odessa was the second largest in the whole of Russia (after 
*Warsaw, the capital of Poland, then within czarist Russia) 
and it had considerable influence on the Jews of the country. 
The principal characteristics of this community, and respon- 
sible for its particular importance, were the rapid and constant 
growth of the Jewish population and its extensive participation 
in the economic development of the town, the outstanding 
“Western” character of its cultural life and numerous commu- 
nal institutions, especially educational and economic institu- 
tions, the social and political activity of the Jewish public, the 
mood of tension and struggle which was impressed on its his- 
tory, and the Hebrew literary center which emerged there. 


Beginnings of the Community 
The Russians found six Jews when they took the fortress of 
Khadzhi-Bei in 1789; the oldest Jewish tombstone in the cem- 
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etery dates from 1793. Five Jews were among those who in 
1794 received plots for the erection of houses and shops and 
the planting of gardens. The Gemilut Hesed Shel Emet society 
(hevra kaddisha) was founded in 1795. In 1796 Jews partici- 
pated in the administration of the town. The kahal (commu- 
nity administration) was already in existence in 1798, when 
the first synagogue was built; the first rabbi to hold office, in 
1809, was Isaac Rabinovich of Bendery. 


Growth of the Jewish Population 

There were 246 Jews (out of a total population of 2,349) in 
1795, 6,950 (out of 41,700) in 1831, 51,378 (out of 193,513) in 
1873, 138,935 (out of 403,815) in 1897. During the Soviet pe- 
riod the Jewish population continued to grow: in 1926, 153,243 
(of a total population of 420,862), and 200,981 in 1939 (out of 
604,217). It was then the second largest Jewish population in 
Ukraine, after Kiev. After World War 11 108,900 Jews lived in 
Odessa (12.1% of the total) in 1959, and 86,000 (8.4% of the 
total) in 1979. 


Economic Status 

From the start, the Jews of Odessa engaged in retail trade and 
crafts. Their representation in these occupations remained im- 
portant. In 1910, 56% of the small shops were still owned by 
Jews; they also constituted 63% of the town’s craftsmen. Jewish 
economy in Odessa was distinguished by the role played by 
Jews in the export of grain via the harbor, in wholesale trade, 
banking and industry, the large numbers of Jews engaged in 
the liberal professions, and the existence of a large Jewish pro- 
letariat in variegated employment. 

During the first half of the 19" century, the participation 
of Jews in the grain export trade was limited to the purchase of 
grain in the villages and estates, and to brokerage and media- 
tion in the capacity of subagents for the large export compa- 
nies, which were Greek, Italian, and French. By 1838 Jews were 
well represented among the officials of the exchange, and as 
classifiers, sorters, weighers, and even loaders of grain. From 
the 1860s, however, Jewish enterprises won a predominant 
place in the grain export and succeeded in supplanting the 
export companies of foreign merchants from their monopo- 
list positions. During the early 1870s, the greater part of the 
grain exports was handled by Jews, and by 1910 over 80% of 
grain export companies were Jewish owned, while Jews were 
responsible for almost 90% (89.2%) of grain exports. This suc- 
cess in Jewish trade was not only due to greater efficiency in 
the organization of purchases and rapidity in their expedition, 
but was also connected with the constant rise of grain prices 
and the decline of commercial profit rates, which resulted 
in a tremendous increase of the grain exports which passed 
through the port of Odessa. 

Jews also held an important share of the wholesale trade; 
about one-half of the wholesale enterprises were owned by 
Jews in 1910. During the 1840s most of the bankers and mon- 
eychangers were Jews, and at the beginning of the 20" cen- 
tury 70% of the banks of Odessa were administered by them. 
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Among the industrialists, Jews formed 43%, but their manu- 
factured products amounted only to 39%. In 1910, 70% of those 
engaged in medicine were Jews; about 56% of those engaged 
in law, and about 27% of those engaged in technical profes- 
sions (engineers, architects, chemists, etc.). About two-thirds 
of the Jewish population were engaged in crafts and industry, 
in transportation and services, and in other categories of labor. 
More than one-half of these (about one-third of the Jewish 
population) belonged, from the social point of view, to the 
proletariat - industrial workers, apprentices in workshops, 
and ordinary laborers. During the 1880s these formed a con- 
siderable part of the Jewish proletariat (about one-third), and 
their standard of living, as that of the poorer classes, was very 
low. With the progress of industrialization in Odessa, many 
of them were integrated in new enterprises and the number 
of unskilled workers decreased. 

The October Revolution of 1917 brought a decline in the 
commercial status of Odessa as well as the process of social- 
ization. While this affected the means of livelihood of the 
majority of Jews, much of their experience and skills were 
utilized in the new social and economic structure under dif- 
ferent designations. In 1926 Jews formed the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the commercial clerks (in government stores 
and cooperatives), about 90% of the members of the tailors’ 
union, 67% of the members of the printing workers’ union, 
about 53% of those employed in the timber industries, about 
48% of the municipal workers (which also included drivers, 
electricians, etc.), and about 40% of the members of the free 
professionals’ union. Thousands of Jewish workers found em- 
ployment in heavy industry (metal industry, sugar refineries, 
ship building), in which Jews had formerly been absent, and 
of which only 27% were members of the trade unions: during 
the same year, the Jews formed up to 64% of those engaged in 
the smaller private industries which occupied some of those 
thousands who had remained unemployed and had not been 
successfully integrated within the new economic regime. 


Cultural Trends 

From the cultural aspect the Odessa community was the most 
“Western” in character in the *Pale of Settlement. Its popu- 
lation was gathered from all the regions of Russia and even 
from abroad (particularly from *Brody in Galicia and from 
Germany, during the 1820s-30s), and the throwing off of tra- 
dition became a quite familiar occurrence. This situation was 
expressed by a popular Jewish saying: “The fire of Hell burns 
around Odessa up to a distance of ten parasangs.” The low 
standard of Torah learning within the community and the 
general ignorance and apathy of the Odessa Jews in their atti- 
tude to Judaism were depicted in popular witticisms as well as 
in literature (Y.T. *Lewinsky). Linguistic and cultural Russian 
assimilation encompassed widespread classes and thus formed 
a social basis for the community’s role as an active and orga- 
nized center for the spread of Russian education among the 
Jews of southern Russia. The social and economic position of 
the maskilim of Odessa (the “Brodyists”) drew them closer to 
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the authorities and enabled them to gain considerable influ- 
ence within the community and the shaping of its institutions. 
Odessa was thus the first community in Russia to be directed 
by maskilim, who retained their control over its administra- 
tion throughout its existence: the “Council of the Wealthy and 
Permanently Appointed Jews” and later the “Commission of 
the Twenty” (which also included the delegates of the syna- 
gogue officials), which was organized as an opposition to the 
leadership of the community after 1905. 


Educational and Communal Institutions 

The cultural character of the community was reflected in its 
educational institutions. At the beginning of the 20" century, 
there were still about 200 hadarim, attended by about 5,000 
pupils, in Odessa; 97% of these pupils came from the masses 
of the poor, and the hadarim were generally not of high stand- 
ing. At the same time, about 6,500 pupils (boys and girls) at- 
tended 40 Jewish elementary schools (of which three were 
talmudei torah and 13 of the *Society for the Promotion of 
Culture among the Jews of Russia) of public, governmental, 
or semipublic categories. The language of instruction in these 
schools was Russian, while Jewish subjects held an insignifi- 
cant place or were hardly studied at all. Many Jewish pupils 
studied at the government municipal schools (in 1886, over 
200 pupils - 8%) and government secondary schools (about 
50% of the male and female pupils in 1910), about 2,500 pupils 
in private secondary schools, and about 700 pupils in Jewish 
vocational schools (for boys and girls); there were also many 
hundreds of Jewish students at the university (the maximum 
figure in 1906 was 746). In addition, Jews studied at the gov- 
ernmental college for music and arts (60%) and the advanced 
private professional colleges (for dentistry, midwifery, etc.). 
There were also numerous evening classes and courses for 
adults. Of the Jewish schools, noteworthy was the vocational 
school Trud (“Labor”) which was founded in 1864 and was 
the best of its class, and the yeshivah (founded 1866) which 
after 1906, when it was headed by Rav Zair (Hayyim *Tcher- 
nowitz) and its teachers included H.N. *Bialik and J. *Klaus- 
ner, attracted excellent pupils and achieved fame. 

The educational institutions of Odessa became examples 
and models for other communities from the foundation of the 
first Jewish public school (in 1826), in which an attempt was 
made to provide a general and modern Hebrew education 
(with modern literature as a subject of study) under the di- 
rection of Bezalel *Stern; it had considerable influence within 
the Haskalah movement of Russia. Other institutions which 
also served as models included the synagogue of the “Brody- 
ists,” where a choir and modern singing were introduced dur- 
ing the 1840s, and in 1901, an organ; orphanages; agricultural 
training farms; summer camps for invalid children; and a large 
and well-equipped hospital. 


Social and Political Activities 
The prominent social and political activities of the Jews of 
Odessa had considerable influence on the rest of Russian 
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Jewry. The community leaders and maskilim showed con- 
siderable initiative and made frequent representations to the 
authorities to obtain improvements in the condition of the 
Jews and their legal equality with the other inhabitants dur- 
ing the 1840s, 1850s, and 1870s, and called for the punishment 
of those who took part in the pogroms of 1871, 1881, and 1905 
(see below). They were the first in Russia to adopt the sys- 
tem of publicly and courageously defending the Jews in the 
Russian-Jewish press which they had established (*Razsvet 
(1860), of Joachim H. Tarnopol and O.A. *Rabinovich; Zion 
of E. Soloveichik and L. *Pinsker; Den (1869), of S. Orenstein 
with the permanent collaboration of I.G. *Orshanski and M. 
*Morgulis), while the criticisms they published of internal Jew- 
ish matters were also sharp and violent in tone. The Hebrew 
and Yiddish Haskalah press (*Ha-Meliz, 1860; *Kol Mevasser, 
1863) which had been born in Odessa (under the editorship of 
A. *Zederbaum) also adopted this “radical” attitude to some 
extent. Jews of Odessa contributed largely to the local press, 
where they also discussed Jewish affairs. At the beginning of 
the 20 century, a style of Jewish awareness became appar- 
ent in discussions of Russian-speaking and Russian-educated 
Jews (V. *Jabotinsky and his circle) which was widely echoed 
within the Jewish public, particularly in southern Russia. 
The social and political awakening of the Jewish masses was 
also widespread in Odessa. Odessa Jews played an extensive 
and even prominent part in all trends of the Russian libera- 
tion movement. The Zionist movement also attracted masses 
of people. 


The Pogroms 

This social and political awakening of the masses arose in the 
atmosphere of strain and struggle surrounding the life of the 
community. Anti-Jewish outbreaks occurred on five occa- 
sions (1821, 1859, 1871, 1881, 1905) in Odessa, as well as many 
attempted attacks or unsuccessful efforts to provoke them. In- 
tensive anti-Jewish agitation shadowed and accompanied the 
growth of the Jewish population and its economic and cultural 
achievements. Almost every sector of the Christian population 
contributed to the agitation and took part in the pogroms: the 
monopolists of the grain export (especially the Greeks in 1821, 
1859, 1871) in an attempt to strike at their Jewish rivals, wealthy 
Russian merchants, nationalist Ukrainian intellectuals, and 
Christian members of the liberal professions who regarded 
the respected economic position of the Jews, who were “de- 
prived of rights” in the other towns of the country, and their 
Russian acculturation as “the exploitation of Christians and 
masters at the hands of heretics and foreigners” (1871, 1881). 
The government administration and its supporters favored the 
*pogroms as a means for punishing the Jews for their partici- 
pation in the revolutionary movement; pogroms were also an 
effective medium for diverting the anger of the discontented 
masses from opposition to the government to hatred of the 
Jews (1881, 1905); the masses, the “barefoot,” the destitute, the 
unemployed, and the embittered of the large port city were 
always ready to take part in robbery and looting. 
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The severest pogroms occurred in 1905, and the collab- 
oration of the authorities in their organization was evident. 
In this outbreak, over 300 Jews lost their lives, whilst thou- 
sands of families were injured. Among the victims were over 
50 members of the Jewish *self-defense movement. Attempts 
to organize the movement had already been made at the time 
of the pogroms of the 1880s, but in this city inhabited by Jew- 
ish masses it had formed part of their existence before then 
and on many occasions had deterred attempted pogroms. Af- 
ter the Revolution, during 1917-19, the Association of Jew- 
ish Combatants was formed by ex-officers and soldiers of the 
Russian army. It was due to the existence of this association 
that no pogroms occurred in Odessa throughout the Civil 
War period. 


Zionist and Literary Center 

From the inception of the *Hibbat Zion movement, Odessa 
served as its chief center. From here issued the first calls of 
MLL. *Lilienblum (“The revival of Israel on the land of its an- 
cestors”) and L. Pinsker (“Auto-Emancipation”) which gave rise 
to the movement, worked for its unity (“Zerubbavel,” 1883), and 
headed the leadership which was established after the *Kat- 
towitz Conference (“Mazkeret Moshe,’ 1885-89). The *Benei 
Moshe society (founded by *Ahad Ha-Am in 1889), which at- 
tempted to organize the intellectuals and activists of the move- 
ment, was established in Odessa. Odessa was also chosen as 
the seat of the settlement committee (the *Odessa Commit- 
tee, called officially The Society for the Support of Agricultural 
Workers and Craftsmen in Syria and Palestine), the only legally 
authorized institution of the movement in Russia (1890-1917). 
Several other economic institutions for practical activities in 
Palestine (Geulah, the Carmel branch, etc.) were associated 
with it. Jewish emigration from Russia to Erez Israel also passed 
through Odessa, which became the “Gateway to Zion.” 

The social awakening of the masses gave rise to the popu- 
lar character of the Zionist movement in Odessa. It succeeded 
in establishing an influential and ramified organization, at- 
tracting a stream of intellectual and energetic youth from 
the townlets of the Pale of Settlement to Odessa — the center 
of culture and site of numerous schools - and provided the 
Jewish national movement with powerful propagandists, es- 
pecially from among the ranks of those devoted to Hebrew 
literature. The group of authors and activists which rallied 
around the Zionist movement and actively participated in 
the work of its institutions included M.L. Lilienblum and 
Ahad Ha-Am, M.M. *Ussishkin, who headed the Odessa 
Committee during its last decade of existence, and M. *Diz- 
engoff, Zalman *Epstein and Y.T. Lewinsky, M. *Ben-Ammi 
and H. *Rawnitzky, H.N. Bialik and J. *Klausner, A. *Druy- 
anow and A.M. Berakhyahu (Borochov), H. *Tchernowitz, S. 
Pen, M. *Gluecksohn and V. Jabotinsky. These had great in- 
fluence on this youth, who were not only initiated into Jew- 
ish national activity, but were enriched in Jewish culture and 
broadened in general education. Important literary forums 
were established in Odessa (Kavveret, 1890; Pardes, 1891- 95; 
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*Ha-Shiloah, 1897-1902; 1907-17; *Haolam, 1912-17); their 
editors (Ahad Ha-Am, Y.H. Rawnitzky, H.N. Bialik, J. Klaus- 
ner, A. Druyanow, and M. Gluecksohn) not only succeeded 
in raising them to a high literary standard but also won con- 
siderable influence among the public through the ideological 
integrity of their publications. The publishing houses estab- 
lished in Odessa (Rawnitzky, Moriah; H.N. Bialik and Y.H. 
Rawnitzky, S. *Ben-Zion and Y.T. Lewinsky, *Devir, founded 
by Bialik and his circle, from 1919) were also systematic in 
their standards and consistently loyal to their ideology. A 
Hebrew literary center and “Hebrew climate” was created 
in Odessa. It united the Hebrew writers by an internal bond 
more closely than in any other place; it attracted toward He- 
brew literature authors who had become estranged from it or 
who had never approached it (Mendele Mokher Seforim, S. 
*Dubnow, Ben-David, M. Ben-Ammi, S.S. *Frug, V. Jabotin- 
sky); it produced new authors who were to play an important 
and valuable role in literature (S. *Tchernichowsky, J. Klaus- 
ner, N. *Slouschz, etc.); it attracted talented young authors 
(S. Ben-Zion, Y. *Berkowitz, J. *Fichmann, Z. *Shneour, A.A. 
*Kabak, E. *Steinman, and many others) who sought the ben- 
efit of this congenial literary meeting place refecting the spirit 
of its distinguished founders (Ahad Ha-Am and ELN. Bialik). 
The arguments between the leaders of the national movement 
(Ahad Ha-Am and S. Dubnow, M.M. Ussishkin and V. Jabo- 
tinsky) and its opponents, grouped around the local branch 
of the Society for Promotion of Culture among the Jews of 
Russia who stood for “striking civic roots, linguistic-cultural 
assimilation, and general ideals” (M. Morgulis, J. *Bikerman, 
etc.), were published at length and grew in severity from year 
to year, their influence penetrating far beyond Odessa. With 
the advent of the Soviet regime, Odessa ceased to be the Jew- 
ish cultural center in southern Russia. The symbol of the de- 
struction of Hebrew culture was the departure from Odessa 
for Constantinople in June 1921 of a group of Hebrew authors 
led by Bialik. The *Yevsektsiya chose *Kharkov and *Kiev as 
centers for its activities among the Jews of the Ukraine. Rus- 
sian-oriented assimilation prevailed among the Jews of Odessa 
in the 1920s (though the city belonged to the Ukraine). Over 
77% of the Jewish pupils attended Russian schools in 1926 and 
only 22% Yiddish schools. At the University, where up to 40% 
of the student role was Jewish, a faculty of Yiddish existed for 
several years which also engaged in research of the history of 
Jews in southern Russia. The renowned Jewish libraries of the 
city were amalgamated into a single library named after Men- 
dele Mokher Seforim. In the later 1930s, as in the rest of Rus- 
sia, Jewish cultural activity ceased in Odessa and was eventu- 
ally completely eradicated. The rich Jewish life in Odessa found 
vivid expression in Russian-Jewish fiction, as, e.g., in the novels 
of *Yushkevich, in Jabotinsky’s autobiographical stories and his 
novel Piatero (“They Were Five,” 1936) and particularly in the 
colorful Odessa Tales by Isaac *Babel, which covered both the 
pre-revolutionary and the revolutionary period and described 
the Jewish proletariat and underworld of the city. 

[Benzion Dinur (Dinaburg)] 
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The Interwar Period (1920-1941) 

After 1920 the export of grain almost stopped, and since most 
of this trade was in Jewish hands, they suffered. In the years 
1922-1923 there was great hunger, and in January-June 1922, 
12,552 Jews died from hunger or plagues that resulted from it. 
To overcome it, the authorities started to build food factories 
and other consumer branches. There were still 34,000 unem- 
ployed in 1929. According to the 1926 census, among 77,362 
workers, there were 18,789 Jews (27.7%); 7,285 were white col- 
lar workers, 5,774 worked in the food industry, 4,354 in the 
medical branch, 2,317 were teachers, and 1,574 artisans. By the 
1930s unemployement was almost eradicated. In 1934 there 
were 60,000 Jewish workers; a couple of thousand of them 
worked in big factoriees. The earnings of the workers and ar- 
tisans were quite low or poor, and the American journalist 
Hirsh Smolar, who visited the suburb of Moldavanka (7,000 
Jews lived there) in 1932 reported on the hunger and poverty. 
According to him, it looked like a community after a big fire. 
In the 1926 census only 54% declared Yiddish their mother 
tongue. Most Jewish children studied in Russian schools. In 
1929 there were 15 Yiddish primary schools, 4 nurseries, 3 vo- 
cational schools, 1 high school, and a department of Yiddish 
language and literature in the local university. There was an 
active Jewish theater, the only museum in US.S.R. (which was 
closed in 1933), and a department of Yiddish books (32,000 
volumes) in the city academic library. From 1926 the Yiddish 
weekly Odesser Arbeter (“Odessa Worker”) appeared. 


Holocaust Period 

Odessa was occupied by the Germans on October 16, 1941, af- 
ter a long siege. Nearly half of the local Jews were evacuated 
or fled, but their place was taken by thousands of refugees 
from Bessarabia and South Ukraine. The city was annexed 
to Transnistria as its capital. On October 22, 1941, the Roma- 
nian Army HQ building exploded and many Romanians were 
killed or wounded. In retaliation 5,000 citiziens were hanged, 
most of them Jews. On October 24 some 5,000 Jews were con- 
centrated in four stores in the Dalnik suburb — all were burnt 
down. About 25,000 Jews registered in Dalnik and were taken 
to Bogdanovka in terrible condition. Until December 20 about 
50,000 gathered there. On December 21-23 and 27-29, 1941, 
almost all of them were murdered. On November 7, 1941, all 
Jewish males were ordered to report to the city prison, and 
1,000 were executed. An order to wear the yellow badge was 
also given, On December 28 Marshal Ion Antonescu ordered 
the expulsion of the Jews from the city. On January 10, 1942, 
the Romanian city commandant ordered the Jews to move to 
the Slobodka suburb of Kovno, Lithuania, within two days. 
From there during January and February 1942 they were sent 
in transports of over 1,000 persons to the villages in the nearby 
counties, where they were murdered by Romanian policemen, 
local Germans, and subunits of the Einsatzkommandos 10 
and 10a. By May 12, 1942, some 28,000 Jews had been killed, 
and several thousand more died from hunger, cold, and dis- 
eases. About 3,000 Jews were concentrated in the ghettos of 
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Domanievka and Akhmetevka and were used for forced labor. 
The ghetto in the Slobodka suburb existed until June 10, 1942, 
when the last 400 were deported. 

Jews took part in the anti-Nazi underground and parti- 
san units, which were mainly concentrated in the city cata- 
combs. Among 35 underground members caught by the Ro- 
manians, there were 6 Jews. In the catacombs a Jewish group 
of 33 fighters also operated. Among the commanders of the 
resistance were Robert Sofer and Professor Tatiana Braga- 
renko-Fridman. 

After the last convoy left on Feb. 23, 1942, Odessa was 
proclaimed judenrein. The local inhabitants and the occupy- 
ing forces looted Jewish property. The old Jewish cemetery 
was desecrated and hundreds of granite and marble tomb- 
stones were shipped to Romania and sold. The gravestone of 
the poet Simon Frug was recovered and after the war laid in 
the Jewish cemetery of Bucharest. The Mendele Mokher Se- 
forim Library was sacked and the building demolished. In 
August 1942 Alexianu and ss-Brigadefuehrer Hoffmeyer - 
head of Sonderkommando Rr - signed an agreement transfer- 
ring to the 7,500 Volksdeutsche living in Odessa all the local 
Jewish-owned apartments, including the furniture. The Jew- 
ish Theater became the Deutsches Haus for entertaining Ger- 
man troops in Odessa. In the summer of 1942 the Romanian 
authorities organized various handicraft workshops for their 
employees’ service for which they brought 50 of the best Jew- 
ish artisans from the Transnistrian ghettos (deportees from 
Romania). They were segregated in ghetto-like quarters in a 
building on Adolf Hitler Street (formerly Yekaterinovskaya 
Street). A delegation of the Relief Committee from Bucharest, 
authorized by the government to visit the ghettos of Transnis- 
tria, succeeded in January 1943 in sending them some funds. 

Soviet troops under General Malinovsky returned to 
Odessa on April 10, 1944. It is estimated that at the time of 
liberation, a few thousand Jews were living in Odessa, some 
of them under false documents or in hiding in the catacombs. 
Others were given shelter by non-Jewish families. There had 
been numerous informers among the local Russians and 
Ukrainians but also persons who risked their liberty and even 
their lives to save Jews. 


[Dora Litani-Littman / Shmuel Spector (2"4 ed.)] 


Contemporary Period 

After the Jewish survivors returned, Odessa became one of the 
largest Jewish centers of the Soviet Union. However there was 
no manifestation of communal or cultural life. In 1959 the Jews 
numbered 108,900 (12.1% of the total). It dropped to 86,000 
(8.4% of the total) in 1979. Until 1956 Israeli vessels visited the 
port of Odessa for loading and unloading, and Israeli sailors 
visited the harbor club and were seen in the city’s streets. In 
1962 private prayer groups were dispersed by the authorities, 
and religious articles found among them were confiscated. A 
denunciation of the Jewish religious congregation and its em- 
ployees appeared in the local paper in 1964. Matzah baking 
by the Jewish congregation was practically prohibited during 
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1959-65. It was again allowed in 1966. In 1968 the synagogue 
burned down, but was later rebuilt. While it was still in ru- 
ins, thousands of Jews, many of them youngsters, came to the 
site on Simhat Torah eve to dance and sing. In the 1959 census 
102,200 Jews were registered in Odessa, but the actual num- 
ber has been estimated at about 180,000 (14-15% of the total 
population). There remained only one synagogue in Odessa, 
on the outskirts of the city. The old Jewish cemeteries were in 
disrepair. From 1968 several Jewish families were allowed to 
immigrate to Israel, following the increased demand for exit 
permits of Soviet Jews in the wake of the Six-Day War (1967). 
In the 1990s most Jews emigrated. Those remaining enjoy a full 
range of community services, including a yeshivah, mikveh, 
and Chabad television. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eshkol, Enziklopedyah Yisreelit, 1 (1929), 
809-26; B. Shohetman, in: Arim ve-Immahot be-Yisrael, 2 (1948), 
58-108 (incl. bibl.); J. Lestschinsky, Dos Sovetishe Yidntum (1941; 
Heb. tr. Ha-Yehudim be-Rusyah ha-Sovyetit, 1943); A.P. Subbotin, V 
cherte yevreyskoy osedlosti, 2 (1888); J.J. Lerner, Yevrei v Novorossiys- 
kom kraye-istoricheskiye ocherki (1901); A. Dallin, Odessa 1941-1944... 
(1957); Litani, in: Yedi ot Yad Vashem, no. 23-24 (1960), 24-26; idem, 
in: Yad Vashem Studies (1967), 135-54; A. Werth, Russia at War, 
1941-1945 (1964), 813-26; S. Schwarz, Jews in the Soviet Union (1951), 
index, I. Ehrenburg et al. (eds.), Cartea Neagr...,1 (1946), 92-107; M. 
Carp (ed.), Cartea Neagr... 2 (1948); 3 (1947), indexes; Procesul Marii 
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ODESSA COMMITTEE, shortened name for the Society 
for the Support of Jewish Farmers and Artisans in Syria and 
Palestine, the legalized framework of the *Hibbat Zion move- 
ment. It was founded in Odessa in 1890, with the permis- 
sion of the Russian government, and continued the work of 
Hovevei Zion in Russia until 1919. Its official aim was to help 
Jews who settled in “Palestine and Syria” to earn their living 
by productive work, especially agriculture. Leon *Pinsker, 
Abraham *Gruenberg (from 1891), and Menahem *Ussishkin 
(from 1906) served successively as chairmen of the commit- 
tee. It had an executive committee in Jaffa. When Jewish im- 
migration to Erez Israel increased, as a result of the worsening 
conditions of Russian Jewry, particularly after the expulsion of 
Jews from Moscow, the committee assisted settlement societ- 
ies in the purchase of lands. Vladimir *Tiomkin, chairman of 
its executive committee in Jaffa, was active in organizing and 
planning the purchase of lands. When emigration from Rus- 
sia was forbidden by the Turkish authorities, the purchases 
were discontinued and the Jaffa committee went bankrupt. 
The Russian Jews were discouraged and the income of the 
Odessa Committee decreased, but it gradually increased again, 
particularly when *Herzl began his activities and the Odessa 
Committee became the only legal Zionist body in Russia. The 
committee also received donations for special projects, such as 
supporting the Hebrew school in Jaffa and the workers’ fund. 
In 1900, after the transfer by Baron Edmond de *Rothschild 
of the management of the supported settlements to the *Jew- 
ish Colonization Association (ica), the Odessa Committee 
sent Ahad *Ha-Am and the agronomist Abraham Sussman 
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to investigate the situation. Their reports spoke of the harm 
caused by the paternalistic methods of the Baron’s bureau- 
cracy. A year later Ahad Ha-Am took part in a delegation to 
the Baron, but his reply was not satisfactory. 

Following the suggestions of the agronomist Akiva *Et- 
tinger, whom the Committee sent to Erez Israel in 1902, it 
ceased its support of individuals, encouraging private and 
public initiative instead. In 1903 a delegation led by Ussishkin 
was sent by the committee to Erez Israel in order to organize 
the new yishuv. The settlers’ delegates held several meetings 
in Zikhron Yaakov and laid the foundations for an “Organiza- 
tion of the Jews in Erez Israel” and the Teachers’ Association. 
The former failed, but the latter developed. 

The Odessa Committee maintained a network of infor- 
mation bureaus for immigrants in Odessa, Constantinople, 
Beirut, Jaffa, Jerusalem, and Haifa. It established moshavot 
and smallholdings for agricultural workers (*Beer Yaakov in 
1908, *Ein Gannim near Petah Tikvah, and *Nahalat Yehudah 
near Rishon le-Zion). It aided in the establishment of the Car- 
mel winegrowers cooperative and Geulah Company for land 
purchase and supported schools, book publishing, and peri- 
odicals in Erez Israel. It gave the first donation for purchasing 
a plot for the Hebrew University in Jerusalem. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Klausner, Mi-Kattowitz ad Basel, 2 vols. 
(1965), index; Reports of the Odessa Committee (Heb. and Rus., 


1890-1919). 
[Israel Klausner] 


ODETS, CLIFFORD (1906-1963), U.S playwright. Born in 
Philadelphia and raised in the Bronx, New York, Odets be- 
came an actor at the age of 15. He was a cofounder of the Group 
Theater, where his one-act play, Waiting for Lefty (1935), based 
on the New York taxi strike of 1934, brought him early suc- 
cess. Two more plays were staged in the same year: Awake and 
Sing!, a drama about poor New York Jews, marked an impor- 
tant turning point in the portrayal of the Jew on the Ameri- 
can stage; and Till the Day I Die dealt with left-wing German 
opposition to the Nazis. These brought Odets to the fore as 
the most promising playwright of the new generation. He ex- 
pressed perhaps better than any dramatist of his time the hard- 
ships of the great depression of the 1930s, and while his works 
have lost some of their original appeal, they were in their day 
of considerable social significance. Their impact owed much to 
their vivid dialogue and characterization. Probably the finest 
example of the latter quality is Golden Boy (1937), the story of 
a musician turned prizefighter, which was made into a musi- 
cal in 1964. Odets also wrote Rocket to the Moon (1938), and 
Clash by Night (1941). After spending many years as a screen- 
writer in Hollywood, he returned to Broadway with The Big 
Knife (1949), a play dealing with the corrupting influence of 
the film colony. Two later plays were The Country Girl (1950) 
and The Flowering Peach (1954), a new version of the biblical 
story of Noah in terms of Jewish family life. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Murray, Clifford Odets: The Thirties and 
After (1968); R.B. Shuman, Clifford Odets (1962); J. Gould, Modern 
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[Joseph Mersand] 


°ODO OF CAMBRAI (d. 1113), bishop and theologian. 
Among Odo’s works was the polemic text Disputatio contra 
Judaeum Leonem de adventu Christi, which he claimed was 
an account of a disputation held in *Senlis during the Christ- 
mas season of 1106 between himself and a Jew named Léon. 
The disputation deals mainly with the virginal birth and the 
incarnation, and in some places it is clear that Odo borrowed 
from *Anselm of Canterbury. Odo dedicated this text to a cer- 
tain Acardus, a monk from the abbey of Fémy, near Cambrai, 
in commemoration of his visit to this abbey, where he had al- 
ready expounded the subjects covered by the Disputatio. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Browe, Judenmission im Mittelalter (1942), 
63, 101, 115; F. Cayre, Patrologie..., 2 (1945°), 386; J. de Ghellinck, Lessor 
de la littérature latine, 1 (1946), 164; PL, 160 (1880), 1103-12. 
[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


°ODO (Eudes) OF CHATEAUROUX (d. 1273), chancellor 
of the University of Paris from 1238. Odo was probably one 
of the judges at the public trial of the Talmud in 1240. Ap- 
pointed cardinal bishop of Tusculum (Frascati) in 1244, he 
returned as papal legate to France in 1245 to preach the Cru- 
sade. A violent opponent of the Talmud, Odo was incensed by 
a letter from Pope Innocent rv (1247) instructing him to give 
back to the Jews any copies which had survived the auto-da- 
fé of 1242 (see *Talmud, Burning of). Adopting a high moral 
tone in his reply, Odo reproached the pope with having been 
duped by the wiles of the Jews, and repeated the verdict of 
Gregory 1x that the Talmud prevented Jews from becoming 
Christians. It would be disgraceful, he said, for books which 
had been solemnly and justly burned in public to be returned 
to the Jews at the instance of the pope. On May 15, 12.48, he is- 
sued a formal condemnation of the Talmud, forbidding cop- 
ies to be returned. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Grayzel, Church and Jews in the x111" Cen- 
tury (19667), index; idem, in: W. Jacob et al. (eds.), Essays in Honor of 


Solomon B. Freehof (1964), 220-45. 
f [Nicholas de Lange] 


°ODO (Eudes) OF SULLY (c. 1160-1208), bishop of Paris 
from 1196. In several paragraphs of his synodal statutes (par. 
15, 37-38, 60, and addenda 1-3), Odo of Sully attempted to 
restrict relations between Jews and Christians. Particular de- 
crees prohibited priests from standing security for a Jew or 
giving him church vessels or books in pledge, and forbade 
Christians to use the skins of grapes which had been pressed 
by Jews, except as food for pigs or as fertilizer. Here, for the 
first time, laymen were forbidden - on pain of excommunica- 
tion — to debate articles of Christian faith with the Jews. These 
decrees are thought to have been drawn up around 1200, but 
they were probably issued after July 15, 1205, the date of the 
letter from Pope *Innocent 111 to Odo calling for greater se- 
verity toward the Jews. 
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Century (19667), 114f., 300f.; T. de Morembert, in: Dictionnaire 
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[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


°OENOMAUS OF GADARA, pagan philosopher of the 
school of younger Cynics, who lived during the reign of 
Hadrian (117-38). He composed a number of works, only 
little of which has survived. His most famous Iortwv 8wpa 
(Kata Chresterion), fragments of which are preserved in Eu- 
sebius (Praeparatio Evangelica 1:7ff.), was a lively attack on 
the belief in oracles. The argument was based on the belief in 
free will, and it seems to have had some measure of success, 
because Julian, in the middle of the fourth century, upbraids 
him for destroying reverence for the gods (Orationes 7:209, 
also 6:199). Oenomaus aimed at a cynicism which did not slav- 
ishly follow either Antisthenes or Diogenes, defining it as “a 
sort of despair, a life not human but brutish, a disposition of 
the soul that reckons with nothing noble or virtuous or good.” 
Oenomaus is generally identified with Avnimos ha-Gardi, who 
appears in rabbinic literature as a philosopher friendly toward 
the rabbis. He once asked them how the world was first cre- 
ated. Declaring themselves not versed in such matters, they 
referred him to Joseph the builder, who satisfied him with his 
reply (Ex. R. 13:1). 

He was particularly friendly with R. Meir and once asked 
him; “Does all wool rise that is placed in the dyeing-pot?” 
Meir replied, “What was clean upon the body of the mother 
rises, what was unclean upon the body of the mother does 
not rise” (Hag. 15b). This enigmatic dialogue probably refers 
to the fact of Meir’s teacher, *Elisha b. Avuyah, having become 
an apostate, and the dangers involved in Meir’s learning from 
him (see Tj, Hag. 2:1, 77b). Avnimos’ question is indicative 
of an intimate understanding of Jewish problems. This posi- 
tive attitude is reflected in an episode according to which the 
pagans asked him whether they could overcome the Jews, 
and he replied that if they heard the chirping (i-e., studying) 
of children in the synagogues and academies, they would be 
unable to overcome the Jews (Gen. R. 65:20). He had some 
knowledge of the Bible (Ruth R. 2:13), but it is most signifi- 
cant that the rabbis regarded him as the greatest heathen phi- 
losopher of all ages (with Balaam, Gen. R. 65:20). This is due 
to his gibes at the gods and oracles, coupled with his sympa- 
thy and closeness to rabbinic circles, but also indicates the 
measure of their unfamiliarity with Greek philosophy (see S. 
Lieberman, in Biblical and other Studies, ed. by A. Altmann 
(1963), 129-30). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 946; 261; Pauly-Wissowa, 


17 (1937), 2249-51. 
[Daniel Sperber] 


°OESTERLEY, WILLIAM OSCAR EMIL (1866-1950), Eng- 
lish Semitics scholar. Oesterley, who was born in Calcutta, was 
ordained a clergyman and taught Hebrew and Old Testament 
exegesis at King’s College, London, from 1926. In his work he 
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endeavored to demonstrate talmudic influence on New Tes- 
tament form and content. 

Among his published writings are: The Jewish Back- 
ground of Christian Liturgy (1925); (with T.H. Robinson) A 
History of Israel (vol. 2; From 586 B.c.E. to A.D. 135; 1932 and 
many reprints); Introduction to the Books of the Old Testament 
(with T.H. Robinson, 1934) and An Introduction to the Books of 
the Apocrypha (1935); The Jews and Judaism During the Greek 
Period (1941). Oesterley also wrote commentaries to Psalms 
(1939; repr. 1962) and Proverbs (1929), A Fresh Approach to the 
Psalms (1937) and a metric translation of the Song of Songs, 
Ancient Hebrew Poems (1938). Together with G.H. Box he 
wrote an outline of Jewish literature, A Short Survey of the Lit- 
erature of Rabbinical and Mediaeval Judaism, 1920. 


OESTERREICHER, TOBIAS VON (1831-1893), Austro- 
Hungarian rear-admiral. After serving in wars in Hungary, 
Italy, France, and Prussia, in which Oesterreicher commanded 
vessels and was decorated, he became a naval captain at the 
age of 38 and commanded a battleship. He was raised to the 
nobility and in 1881 he became a rear admiral. Until 1883 he 
occupied a key position in the Ministry of War and on his 
retirement received the personal thanks of Emperor Francis 
Joseph I for his services. On his death, he was given a state 
funeral. 


OESTERREICHISCHE NATIONALBIBLIOTHEK, Aus- 
trian government library in Vienna, court library of the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian Empire until 1918. The Oesterreichische Na- 
tionalbibliothek is a major European library founded in 
1526. 

It possesses 224 Hebrew manuscripts dating from the 
13 through the 18* centuries, of which 41 are illustrated. It 
also has a considerable number of Hebrew incunabula, mostly 
Bibles, including the first complete Hebrew Bible, printed by 
the Soncino family in 1488. The library's papyrus collection 
contains 191 Hebrew texts written on papyri, parchment, and 
paper. Also among its holdings are a few fragments from the 
Cairo *Genizah, including some written in Judeo-Arabic. The 
library contains an unusually complete collection of rabbinic 
literature from Galicia and the other eastern portions of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, since a copy of every work pub- 
lished under the empire had to be deposited at the Nation- 
albibliothek. 

The printed volumes of Judaica in the library are part of 
the Orientalia collection, estimated at about 5% of the library’s 
total holdings. Of the library’s Judaica, in 1970 only the incu- 
nabula were catalogued separately. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.Z. Schwarz, Hebraeische Handschriften der 
Nationalbibliothek in Wien (1925); FE. Unterkircher, Inventar der illu- 


minierten Handschriften..., 2 (1959). 
i [Michael A. Meyer] 


OESTERREICHISCHES CENTRAL-ORGAN FUER 
GLAUBENSFREIHEIT, CULTUR, GESCHICHTE UND 
LITERATUR DER JUDEN, German-language Jewish weekly 
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published in Vienna immediately after freedom of the press 
was granted at the beginning of the 1848 revolution. Its 49 is- 
sues appeared from April 4, 1848 to Oct. 25, 1848. The pub- 
lisher and editor was Isidor *Busch, and Max (Meir) *Letteris 
also contributed to the first four issues. A Hebrew supplement, 
Meged Geresh Yerahim, edited by Isaac Samuel *Reggio, ap- 
peared once (Nisan 5408/1848). Leopold Kompert and Simon 
Szanto were among its contributors and Busch had many cor- 
respondents throughout the Hapsburg monarchy. At first the 
Central-Organ enthusiastically supported the revolution, tak- 
ing it for granted that Jewish rights would be secured within 
the framework of general civic rights. Dealing at length with 
the legal status of the Jews in various countries, the paper 
was also sensitive to the social discrepancies within Jewish 
society and attacked leading Jewish capitalists, Rothschild in 
particular. The outbreak of the anti-Jewish riots in Hungary, 
Bohemia, Posen, and Alsace brought about a sharp change 
in its position. After Kompert had published his article Auf 
nach Amerika! (May 6, 1848, No. 6), the Central-Organ ener- 
getically campaigned for Jewish immigration to the United 
States, where the Jews were assured of civic equality. Emigra- 
tion, organization of groups of emigrants, and information for 
families who intended to emigrate became one of the central 
themes of the newspaper. The last issue of the newspaper ap- 
peared on Oct. 25, 1848, and it probably came to an end as the 
result of the capture of the city six days later, following the fail- 
ure of the revolution. Busch himself emigrated to the U.S. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.A. Helfert, Die Wiener Journalistik im Jahre 
1848 (1877), index; G. Kisch, in: Historia Judaica 2 (1940), 65-84; 
idem, in: PAJHS 38 (1948/49), 185-235. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. 
Weiss, “Der publizistische Kampf der Wiener Juden um ihre Eman- 
zipation in den Flugschriften und Zeitungen des Jahres 1848” (Ph. 
D. diss., Vienna University, 1971); J. Toury, Die Juedische Presse im 
Oesterreichischen Kaiserreich (1983), 12-16, index; B.F. Abrams, in: 
Bohemia, 31 (1990), 1-20; E. Friesel, in: LBIYB, 47 (2002), 117-149; E. 
Campagner, Judentum, Nationalitatenprinzip und Identitdt... (2004), 


12, 55-61, 381. 
[Avyatar Friesel] 


OETTINGEN, town in *Bavaria, Germany. Jews were to be 
found in Oettingen from the second half of the 13'* century. 
The Jewish settlement suffered in 1298 during the *Rindfleisch 
persecutions, and during the *Black Death persecutions of 
1348 almost all the Jews were massacred. Emperor *Charles 1v 
then transferred their property to Duke Albrecht of Oettin- 
gen. A new Jewish community, consisting mainly of money- 
lenders maintaining strong commercial and familial ties with 
*Noerdlingen, was soon reorganized. Privileges were issued 
for 1383-88, and a Judenstrasse was mentioned in 1457. The 
community absorbed an influx of refugees after clerical agi- 
tation resulted in the expulsion of the Jews from Noerdlin- 
gen and other Bavarian cities in 1507. Oettingen was the capi- 
tal of the rival duchies of Oettingen-Spielberg and Oettingen 
Wallerstein and had two synagogues (a “Catholic” and a “Lu- 
theran” one, so named after the two branches of the Oettingen 
ruling house) and separate district rabbinates and communal 
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organizations. There were many rural Jewish communities in 
the villages and towns of the duchies of considerable economic 
importance; their members were engaged in livestock dealing, 
peddling, and even farming. The duchies were incorporated 
into *Bavaria in 1806. 

In the 17** and 18* centuries, the Oettingen communi- 
ties benefited from the patronage of several influential *Court 
Jews, including Hirsch Neumark, David Oppenheim, and the 
*Model family, who originated in Oettingen. A pogrom result- 
ing from a *blood libel was narrowly averted in 1690 when 
the murderer of a young child was discovered to be a Chris- 
tian; the event was commemorated by a fast day each year 
thereafter on the 17" of Iyyar. The most distinguished rabbi 
of Oettingen- Wallerstein was Asher Loew (1789-1809), later 
rabbi of Metz, who opposed Moses *Mendelssohn’s proposal 
to use a burial hall in the cemetery in order to comply with 
government regulations requiring corpses to be buried three 
days after death. Of comparable distinction in Oettingen- 
Spielberg was Jacob Phinehas Katzenellenbogen (1764-95). 
The Jewish community of Oettingen numbered about 300 in 
the 18" century (about 10% of the total population). A cem- 
etery was opened in 1850 and a new synagogue built in 1853. 
The rural community declined from 430 persons (13.4%) in 
1837 to 102 in 1910 and only 66 in 1933. On November 10, 1938, 
Jewish homes and shops were demolished and the synagogue 
sacked. The rabbi was beaten and hospitalized and all Jewish 
men deported to *Dachau. Ten of the 11 Jews still living in Oet- 
tingen in 1942 were deported. In 2005 the former synagogue 
was used to house a medical practice. There are commemo- 
rative plaques at the building of the former synagogue and at 
the Jewish cemetery. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Germ Jud, 2 (1968), 633-5; L. Lamm, in: 
JJLG, 22 (1931-32), 147-59; J. Mann, in: zGjD, 6 (1935), 32-39; L. 
Mueller, Aus fuenf Jahrhunderten (1900); S. Stern, The Court Jew 
(1950), index; PK, Bavaria. ADD BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Ophir and F. 
Wiesemann (eds.), Die juedischen Gemeinden in Bayern 1918-1945. 
Geschichte und Zerstoerung (1979), 489-90; Germania Judaica, vol. 
3 1350-1514 (1987), 1061; Die Juden in Oettingen. Ein Beitrag zur Hei- 
matgeschichte (Oettinger Blaetter, vol. 2/1989) (1989); T. Harburger, 
Die Inventarisierung juedischer Kunst- und Kulturdenkmaeler in Bay- 
ern, vol. 3 (1998), 636-41. 

[Henry Wasserman] 


OFAKIM (Heb. 0°?5x; “Horizons”), development town, with 
municipal council status in southern Israel, 15 mi. (25 km.) 
N.W. of Beersheba. Ofakim was founded in 1955 as a regional 
center for the “Merhavim” development region. The new im- 
migrants who settled there suffered in the initial years from 
unemployment, low cultural standards, and severe social 
problems. The population, numbering 631 in the first year, 
grew to 9,200 by 1970. The majority (71%) of the inhabitants 
in 1965 were from Morocco and Tunisia; 5% came from India, 
9% from Persia, 5% from Egypt, and the rest were from Europe 
or Israel-born. Families were large and the median age low, 
with 57.2% of the population below 20 years of age. With the 
opening of industrial enterprises in the 1960s (textiles, dia- 
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mond polishing, bakery, basketmaking) Ofakim’s economic 
situation improved and a manpower shortage developed. In 
the mid-1980s, 42% of Ofakim’s employees worked in public 
and community services and another 20% in industry, mainly 
textile factories. Others were engaged in seasonal agricultural 
work. In the 1990s, the city’s economic resources ran dry and 
unemployment increased as the population rose to 18,800 in 
the mid-1990s and then to 23,200 in 2002. The population 
increase was due to the absorption of new immigrants from 
the former Soviet Union and Ethiopia. Ofakim received city 
status in 1995, occupying an area of 4 sq. mi. (10 sq. km.). In- 
come was about half the national average. 


[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


OFEK, AVRAHAM (1935-1990), Israeli painter and sculp- 
tor. Ofek was born in the town of Borgos, Bulgaria. When he 
was seven years old, his father, Jacob Rubanov, and his mother, 
Dina, passed away, and Miriam and Leon Algem adopted him. 
Only when he was 22 years old did Ofek uncover the story 
of his life and find out that he had two older brothers. After 
World War 11, under Ofek’s influence, the family immigrated 
to Israel. Ofek chose to live in kibbutz Ein ha-Mifraz, in order 
to assimilate into Israeli society. In the kibbutz he painted the 
vistas that surrounded him, guided by the artist Arie Roitman. 
During the 1950s Ofek’s art style was influenced by modern 
Italian artists as well as by his social involvement; he chose 
to draw in a Social Realist style. He described the life of the 
workers, Jews and Arabs, as monumental figures with bulg- 
ing muscles. 

Ofek, who studied art in Italy, learned the technique of 
wall painting. In 1963 he and his wife, Talma, moved to Jeru- 
salem, where he became a teacher at the Bezalel Academy of 
Art and Design. In 1972 he exhibited in the Israeli pavilion 
in the Venice Biennale. In the 1980s Ofek taught art at Haifa 
University and, during 1981-83, he was consul for sculpture 
and science in the Israeli embassy in Rome. 

Ofek’s first wall painting was created in 1970 in Kefar 
Uriyyah. From then on he was commissioned for many wall 
paintings all over the country, most of them dealing with the 
history of Israel (1972, Post Office, Jerusalem). Ofek’s social 
views were appropriate for the public art of that genre. 

In 1976 he was one of the founders of the Leviathan artis- 
tic group. The group proclaimed its belief in the need to cre- 
ate, in Israel, art that would be connected with Jewish mysti- 
cism. They looked for a primitive and symbolic style with a 
deep connection to the spirit of modernism. They organized 
art happenings in the Judean Desert. Ofek screened Hebrew 
letters and geometric forms made of light on the rocks of the 
desert. Emphasis was placed on the symbolic meaning of the 
letters and their forms through the media, their huge size, 
and the desert space. 

Ofek was also involved in sculpture. He preferred the 
carving technique, usually very flat carving, so the stone 
stayed in its natural form with a relief on the surface. One of 
the sculpture series dealt with the Sacrifice of Isaac, a subject 
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that combines the Jewish mythos and the history of Israel's 
wars (1987, Safra Square, Jerusalem). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Efrat, Home - Avraham Ofek Works 1956- 


1986 (1987); Tefen, The Open Museum, Ofek Avraham 1935-1990 


(2001). 
[Ronit Steinberg (24 ed.)] 


OFEK, URIEL (1926-1987), Hebrew writer. Born in Tel Aviv, 
Ofek served in the Palmah (1944-48). From 1951, he was co- 
editor, and from 1971 editor of the children’s weekly Davar li- 
Yladim. His poems, stories, articles, and studies on children’s 
literature appeared in various publications, and his plays were 
staged in children’s theaters. He published many books for 
children, stories, verse, and anthologies of world children’s 
literature. He also translated many children’s books and folk- 
songs into Hebrew. He edited memorial volumes to the sol- 
diers who fell in Israel’s War of Independence: Benei Kiryat 
Hayyim be-Milhemet ha-Shihrur (1950) and Le- Vaneinu (1952). 
His encyclopedia on children’s literature, Olam Za’ir, appeared 
in 1970. Ofek’s Smoke over Golan was selected as the Israel 
Honor Book of the International Board on Books for Young 
People at its congress held in May 1977. Ofek was also chosen 
to deliver the 1978 Arbuthnot Honor Lecture. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kressel, Leksikon, 1 (1965), 48. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: G. Kressel, “Ha-Nizzanim ha-Rishonim shel Sifrut ha-Ye- 
ladim be-Ivrit}? in: Hadoar, 59:2 (1980), 27-28; Z. Shamir, in: Haaretz 
(May 11, 1984); M. Regev, “Ha-Kirvah ve-ha-Rihuk: Al Sippurav ha- 
Otobiyografiyim shel U. Ofek,’ in: Sifrut Yeladim va-Noar, 14:2 (1988), 
12-20; Y. Hadas, “Izzuvo shel Pahad: Iyyun be-Sifro shel U. Ofek,’ in: 


Sifrut Yeladim va-Noar, 14:2 (1988), 8-11. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


OFER, AVRAHAM (1922-1976), Israeli politician. He was 
born in Poland and taken to Jerusalem in 1933. In 1941 he was 
a founder of kibbutz Hamadyah. He served with the Israel 
Navy during the War of Independence, becoming lieuten- 
ant-colonel and first commander of a Navy base in Eilat. He 
was founder and director of Tel Aviv’s Mapai Young Guard, 
1950-61. After managing Kefar Yarok youth village near Tel 
Aviv he was secretary of the Egg Marketing Council in 1958 
and of the Vegetable Marketing Board in 1961 and deputy di- 
rector-general of the Ministry of Agriculture, 1960. He re- 
signed his government post in 1963 to become manager of 
AGREXCO, the agricultural export company. In 1965 he was 
elected deputy mayor of Tel Aviv. He headed Shikun Ovdim 
in 1967, and also became chairman of the Mashkantaot Le- 
shikun bank. A member of the Knesset from 1969, he headed 
the Alignment’s election campaign in 1973, and was appointed 
minister of housing in 1974. 

In 1976, accusations of corruption were leveled against 
him and he was dismissed by Prime Minister Rabin but com- 
mitted suicide before the charges were investigated. 


OFFENBACH, city in Hesse, Germany. The Jewish com- 


munity of Offenbach is mentioned in the list of communities 
whose members were martyred at the time of the *Black Death 
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persecutions (1348). Individual Jews lived in Offenbach only 
until after the expulsion of the Jews from *Frankfurt on the 
Main (1614); fleeing to Offenbach, they founded a small com- 
munity, which in time developed and grew in strength. In 1702 
one of the town’s streets was called the Judenstrasse. The com- 
munity was officially constituted in 1707; in the community 
regulations of that year and in the letters of privileges granted 
by the authorities in 1708, the organization of the synagogue 
and all matters of taxation, commerce, and labor were regu- 
lated. In 1708 a second Judenstrasse was set aside. 

From 1788 to 1791 Jacob *Frank lived in the town, and 
his daughter Eva until 1817. During those years, thousands of 
Frank’s adherents came to Offenbach in order to express their 
devotion to him and his daughter. Between 1803 and 1806 Wolf 
*Breidenbach of Offenbach endeavored to obtain the aboli- 
tion of the body tax (*Leibzoll) in several of the German states. 
The Jewish community remained numerically stable at about 
1,000 persons throughout the 19" century, while its propor- 
tion in the total population declined from about 10% to 3%. It 
attained a peak of 2,361 in 1910 and totaled 1,435 (1.8%) in 1933. 
In October 1936 large numbers of Polish Jews were expelled, 
and on November 10, 1938, the synagogue, built in 1913-16, 
was burned down. The last rabbi of the community, Dr. Max 
*Dienemann (served 1918-39), was attacked by the mob and 
imprisoned. Of 554 Jews who remained on May 17, 1939, 205 
were deported in October 1942 and the rest soon after. Seven 
former inhabitants returned after the war and, with the aid of 
refugees, rebuilt the community. In June 1956 a new synagogue 
was consecrated, although in that month 70 tombstones were 
desecrated. In January 1970, there were 662 Jews living in Of- 
fenbach. The Jewish community numbered 829 in 1989 (to- 
gether with Hanau) and 960 in 2005 (without Hanau, where 
an independent Jewish community was founded in 2005). 
About half the members are immigrants from the former So- 
viet Union. In 1997 a new community center was opened. The 
synagogue, which was built in 1956, is integrated into the new 
center. In the mid-1990s the community hired a rabbi, offici- 
ating in Offenbach and Hanau. 


[Zvi Avneri / Larissa Daemmig (2™4 ed)] 


Hebrew Printing 
The Frankfurt bookseller Seligmann Reiss and his son Herz 
set up a Hebrew press in Offenbach and issued a variety of He- 
brew and Judeo-German books between 1714 and 1721, among 
them Beit Yisrael by Alexander b. Moses Ethausen (1719); His- 
torie vom Ritter Siegmund (1714); and similar medieval tales. 
Israel b. Moses Halle printed Hebrew books in Offenbach 
with interruptions from 1718 to at least 1738. In 1767 Hirsch 
Spitz of Pressburg (Bratislava) set up a Hebrew printing press 
in Offenbach; the press continued to operate until 1832, when 
competition from *Roedelheim became too strong. The well- 
known Amsterdam printer Abraham *Proops published Na- 
than Maz’s Binyan Shelomo in Offenbach in 1784. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Silberstein, in: zGJD, 5 (1892), 126-45; Zeit- 
schrift fuer Demographie und Statistik der Juden, 4 (1908), 92; MGADJ, 
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OFFENBACH, ISAAC (1779-1850), hazzan. Isaac ben Judah, 
surnamed Eberst, was born in Offenbach near Frankfurt. 
After he left his native town in 1799 to become a wander- 
ing hazzan and musician, he began to be called, “der Offen- 
bacher,’ which soon became his official family name. In 1802 
he settled in Deutz as a tavern musician, and in 1816 moved 
to Cologne, where he became a music teacher and in about 
1826 the town hazzan, a post he held until shortly before his 
death. The seventh of his nine children, Jacob, was the com- 
poser Jacques *Offenbach. 

Isaac Offenbach was a versatile musician, a prolific com- 
poser (mainly of synagogal works), and a writer and transla- 
tor of merit. His historical importance stems from the fact 
that the documentation of his life and work has survived al- 
most in full. 

His publications are a Haggadah with German transla- 
tion and six appended melodies, some traditional and some 
composed by him (1838); a Hebrew-German youth prayer 
book (1839); and a number of guitar pieces. His manuscripts 
were given by his granddaughters to the Jewish Institute of 
Religion in New York, and some items also reached the Birn- 
baum Collection at the Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, 
and the Jewish National and University Library, Jerusalem. 
The material includes reminiscences by his daughter, and 
about 20 fascicles and folders of cantorial compositions and 
notations of traditional melodies. Over and above their value 
as “cantorial” antecedents of his famous son’s work, these man- 
uscripts provide both a treasure trove of the “great tradition” of 
Ashkenazi hazzanut and an instructive picture of the develop- 
ment of a hazzan at the beginning of the Emancipation. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Bayer, in: Proceedings of the World Confer- 
ence of Jewish Studies (Heb., 1971); A. Henseler, Jakob Offenbach (Ger., 
1930), 16-31 and passim; P. Nettl, Forgotten Musicians (1951), 41-46; 
H. Kristeller, Der Aufstieg des Koelners Jacques Offenbach... in Bildern 
(1931), plates 7-11; A.W. Binder, in: Jewish Music Journal, 2:1 (1935), 
4-6 (augmented in YLBI, 16, 1971); Sendrey, Music, index. 


[Bathja Bayer] 


OFFENBACH, JACQUES (1819-1880), French composer of 
comic operas and operettas. Born in Cologne, Offenbach was 
the son of Isaac *Offenbach. At the age of 14 young Jacob, as he 
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was then called, was sent to study the cello at the Paris Con- 
servatoire, but after a year, poverty compelled him to earn his 
living as a cellist in theater orchestras. He received basic in- 
struction in the art of composition from the composer, Jacques 
*Halévy, and in 1835 took to writing short, sentimental pieces. 
He attracted attention more because of his eccentric behavior 
than the quality of his music and his first theatrical works met 
with little success. They were followed by years of hardship 
and struggle for recognition. For a time he was a conductor 
at the Theatre Francais and gradually built a reputation with 
works such as Pépito (1853) and Oyayayie ou la Reine des Iles 
(1855). It was the Paris World Fair of 1855 that proved a turning 
point in Offenbach’s career. He obtained the lease of a small 
theater in the Champs-Elysées and opened it in time for the 
Fair under the name of Les Bouffes Parisiens. Its success sur- 
passed his expectations. He took Paris by storm with musical 
plays such as Les Deux Aveugles and Le Violoneux and had to 
move to a larger theater in the Passage Choiseul. During the 
ensuing years he wrote about 100 stage works, many of them 
of enduring brilliance. Among them were Orphée aux Enfers 
(1858), La Belle Héléne (1864), La Vie Parisienne (1866), La 
Grande-Duchesse de Gérolstein (1867), La Périchole (1868), 
Madame I’Archiduc (1874), and finally his grand opera, Contes 
d’Hoffmann, which was first performed in 1881. 

Rossini called Offenbach “our little Mozart of the 
Champs-Elysées”; others summed him up as “the entertainer 
[amuseur] of the Second Empire.’ All Europe sang his melo- 
dies and danced to his rhythms. He was not as happy, however, 
in his business dealings. In spite of profitable tours to Berlin, 
Prague, Vienna, London, and New York, he was frequently 
in debt and had to face harassing lawsuits. In about 1844 he 
converted to Catholicism. After the fall of the Empire in 1870, 
Offenbach’s reputation declined, and during the last few years 
of his life he was a sick man. He did not live to see his Con- 
tes d’Hoffmann on the stage; when he died it existed only in 
an annotated piano score, on the basis of which E. Guirard 
made the orchestration. Together with his librettists, particu- 
larly Ludovic *Halévy and Henri Meilhac, Offenbach created 
a world of fantasy and joy in which, as the critic Karl *Kraus 
expressed it, “causality is abolished and everybody lives hap- 
pily under the laws of chaos...” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Brindejont-Offenbach, Offenbach, mon 
grandpére (1940); S. Kracauer, Orpheus in Paris: Offenbach and the 
Paris of his Time (1938); A. Decaux, Offenbach, roi du Second Empire 
(1958); A. Moss and E. Marvel, Cancan and Barcarolle: the Life and 


Times of Jacques Offenbach (1 : 
Jacq Be (1954) [Frank Pelleg] 


OFFENBURG, town in Baden, Germany. It appears that there 
were Jews in Offenburg during the 13" century. A Judenbad 
(mikveh), 39 ft. (12 m.) deep, dating from this period was dis- 
covered in 1857. At the time of the *Black Death (1348-49), 
three Jews “confessed” under torture that they had poisoned 
the wells. Although the well was later examined and no signs 
of poison were found, the Jews were expelled. The town gates 
were not reopened to Jews until 1862. A community was for- 
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mally established in 1866. The number of Jews increased from 
37 in 1863 to 337 in 1900. An inn was transformed into a syna- 
gogue in 1875 and renovated in 1922. There were 271 Jews in 
Offenburg in 1933. Offenburg was the seat of the district rab- 
binate serving dozens of rural localities, the last rabbi being 
Siegfried (Sinai) *Ucko. On November 9/10, 1938, the interior 
of the synagogue was demolished, and 91 Jews were deported 
to *Gurs on October 22, 1941. In 1967 there were four Jews in 
Offenburg. The Oberrat — the association of Jewish commu- 
nities in Baden - sold the synagogue to a private owner. In 
1997 it was purchased by the municipality of Offenburg. It was 
restored with public funding and has served as a municipal 
cultural center since 2002. A small exhibition is dedicated to 
the history of the building and the Jewish community. The 
former mikveh is open to the public. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Germania Judaica, 2 (1968), 625-6; F. Hund- 
snurscher and G. Taddey, Die juedischen Gemeinden in Baden (1968), 
passim; FJ w, 351-2; O. Kaehni, in: Veroeffentlichungen des historischen 
Vereins fuer Mittelbaden, 49 (1969). ADD BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Ruch 
(ed), Juedische Stimmen. Interviews, autobiographische Zeugnisse, 
schriftliche Quellen zur Geschichte der Offenburger Juden in der Zeit 
von 1933-1945 (Veroeffentlichungen des Kulturamtes der Stadt Offen- 
burg, vol. 21) (1995); M. Ruch, Verfolgung und Widerstand in Offenburg 
1933-1945. Dokumentation (Veroeftentlichungen des Kulturamtes, vol. 
20) (1995); idem, In staendigem Einsatz. Das Leben Siegfried Schur- 
manns. Juedische Schicksale aus Offenburg und Suedbaden 1907-1997 
(1997); idem, Aus der Heimat verjagt. Zur Geschichte der Familie Neu. 
Juedische Schicksale aus Offenburg und Suedbaden 1874-1998 (1998); 
idem, Juedisches Offenburg. Einladung zu einem Rundgang (1999); S. 
Dzialoszynski and M. Ruch, Der gute Ort. Der juedische Friedhof in 
Offenburg (2000); M. Ruch, Der Salmen. Geschichte der Offenburger 
Synagoge. Gasthof — Synagoge - Spielstaette (2002). WEBSITES: M. 
Ruch, Quellen zur Geschichte der Offenburger Juden im 17. Jahrhun- 
dert (www.freidok.uni-freiburg.de/volltexte/301/); www.jakob-adler- 
zentrum-offenburg.de. 


[Zvi Avneri / Larissa Daemmig (24 ed.)] 


OFFICE OF SPECIAL INVESTIGATIONS. The United 
States Department of Justice’s Office of Special Investigations 
(os1) was established in 1979 for the purpose of investigating 
and bringing suit to denaturalize and deport persons who took 
part in Nazi-sponsored acts of persecution, and to exclude 
from entry into the United States any person listed on os1’s 
“watch list” of suspected Nazi and Axis persecutors. Since its 
inception through 2004, os1 has denaturalized 98 individu- 
als and brought action against an additional 34 suspected per- 
secutors; it has also assembled a list of nearly 70,000 foreign 
individuals whose names it added to the United States Gov- 
ernment’ “watchlist” to be denied entry into the country. The 
targets of ost’s activities are largely Americans who entered 
the United States under false pretenses by hiding their Nazi 
past when applying for residency or citizenship; many have 
been deported. Since 2004, osi’s mandate has been expanded, 
and the agency is now also responsible for investigating and 
taking legal action to denaturalize American citizens who 
took part in war crimes, crimes against humanity, genocide, 
or torture outside of the United States. 
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ost has handled several high-profile cases, including 
placing former Austrian President and United Nations Sec- 
retary General Kurt Waldheim on the “watch list,” based on 
Waldheim’s service in the Wehrmacht while in the Balkans 
and Greece as Jews were being deported and murdered there. 
ost also successfully prosecuted Arthur Rudolph, the former 
project director of Nasa’s Saturn Vv moon rocket program, who 
left the country in 1984 when ost proved he served from 1943 
to 1945 as director of the Mittelwerk slave labor v-2 rocket 
factory. In 1981, Karl Linnas was stripped of his citizenship 
when osi shed light on his notorious past as commander of 
the Tartu, Estonia, concentration camp and his personal in- 
volvement in the killing of thousands of Jews. 

One case in which os1 found itself enmeshed in contro- 
versy was that of John Demjanjuk, a retired Cleveland, Ohio, 
auto worker. In news that attracted international headlines, 
the Justice Department accused Demjanjuk of being “Ivan 
the Terrible” an infamous and brutal Ukrainian guard at Tre- 
blinka. In 1982, Demjanjuk was stripped of American citizen- 
ship and deported by osi to Israel, where he was convicted of 
murder, though his conviction was overturned by the Israeli 
Supreme Court in 1993 for lack of evidence. The United States 
Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit subsequently ruled 
that ost had “acted with a reckless disregard for the truth” 
in the case. Nonetheless, in a separate legal case brought by 
osi, Demjanjuk was eventually stripped of his citizenship for 
his activities in the Sobibor death camp and several concen- 
tration camps. 

The directors of the ost have included Walter Rockler 
(1979-80), a former Nuremberg prosecutor, Allan A. Ryan, 
Jr. (1980-83), Neal M. Sher (1983-94), and Eli M. Rosenbaum 


(1994- ). 
[Ralph Grunewald (2"¢ ed.)] 


OFFICIAL, NATHAN BEN JOSEPH AND JOSEPH, lead- 
ing polemicists of Franco-German Jewry of the 13" century. 
Both were in the service of the archbishop of Sens as financial 
agents, and hence the name Official. Joseph, the son of Nathan, 
is also known as Joseph the Zealot (Joseph ha-Mekanne), be- 
cause he was zealous in the defense of Judaism and compiled 
a book under this name. Nathan came from a long line of 
scholars and communal leaders, many of whom were known 
for their passionate and indefatigable activities in defense of 
Judaism. Nathan conducted frequent debates with dignitaries 
of the Church and also with fanatical converts to Christianity. 
He was an eloquent debater. Joseph calls his father “the chief 
spokesman in everything.” Among his challengers were a car- 
dinal, archbishops, bishops, priests, monks of various orders, 
and zealous and fanatical converts. The debates are fully de- 
scribed by his son in his Yosef ha-Mekanne. Joseph was a pupil 
of *Jehiel b. Joseph of Paris and was the author of the Hebrew 
report of the historic disputation of 1240. Joseph, like his father, 
was an “Official” and continued the tradition of the family asa 
defender of Judaism. His book Yosef ha-Mekanne is a polemi- 
cal commentary on the Bible, and contains a large collection 
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of Christological passages which were discussed and refuted 
by Jewish exegetes and polemicists, most of them members of 
the Official family. Its purpose was to refute the Christological 
interpretation of the Bible, verse by verse, as a ready handbook 
of Jewish answers to the challenge of the Church. At the end 
of the book Joseph added a short criticism of the life of Jesus 
according to the Gospels, which contains a Jewish challenge 
to Christianity. Over 40 Jewish disputants, including some 
proselytes, and ten Christian disputants, including some con- 
verts, are mentioned in the book. Noteworthy is the high de- 
gree of freedom in the debates and the courage of the Jewish 
disputants, who accepted all challenges. This fact is especially 
surprising since the activities of the Officials fall in the period 
after the Fourth Lateran Council of 1215 with its severe anti- 
Jewish resolutions. The close familiarity of the Officials with 
Christian rites and liturgy is also remarkable. The book sheds 
light on Jewish-Christian relations in day-to-day life in 13*- 
century France and Germany, reflecting an atmosphere of rela- 
tive tolerance, in which the Jew is able to accept the challenge 
and counter with his own challenge. The book is also impor- 
tant for the history of Hebrew translations of the New Testa- 
ment. Yosef ha-Mekanne was also known under the name of 
Sefer ha-Nizzahon (“Book of Disputation”). It influenced simi- 
lar polemical works of collections of Christologies and their 
refutations according to biblical order, the best known being 
the Sefer ha-Nizzahon of Yom Tov Lipmann *Muelhausen. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Kahn, in: REJ, 1 (1880), 222-46, 3 (1881), 
1-38; Mi-Mizrah u-mi-Maarav, 4 (1899), 17-25; idem, in: Festschrift... 
A. Berliner (1903), Heb. pt., 80-90; E.E. Urbach, in: REJ, 100 (1935), 
49-77; Joseph Official, Yosef ha-Mekanne, ed. by J. Rosenthal (1970), 


introd. 
[Judah M. Rosenthal] 


OFENER, STACY (1955-_ ), U.S. Reform rabbi. A magna cum 
laude graduate of Kenyon College in Gambier, Ohio (1977), she 
received her M.H.L. (1982) and was ordained at Hebrew Union 
College in New York City (1984). She then went to the Twin 
Cities where she was the first woman rabbi in the state of Min- 
nesota and went on to be the first openly gay woman rabbi in 
the United States. She was the founding rabbi of Shir Tikvah 
(1988). Involved in many community-wide endeavors, Offner 
also served as adjunct professor of Jewish Ethics at Hamline 
University for over a decade and served on the Ethics Commit- 
tee of Children’s Hospital and as chair of the Socially Respon- 
sible Investing Committee of the Reform Pension Board. 

She was president of the Midwest Association of Reform 
Rabbis, and was the first rabbi ever to serve a term as the off- 
cially elected chaplain of the Minnesota State Senate. 

Among other activities she is a founding member of 
Feminists in Faith, Mpls.-St. Paul, 1984-88; a member of the 
Task Force on Sexual Exploitation Minn. Dept. Corrections, 
St. Paul, 1985-87; a member of the Disability Services Panel 
of the United Way, St. Paul, 1985-86. 

She is the recipient of the Clergy Appreciation award, 
Civitan, 1990; Founding Feminist award, Women’s Political 
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Caucus, 1988; Sherrill Hooker Memorial Award, Lesbian and 
Gay Community, 1989. 

Among her more innovative ideas for social justice, 
Rabbi Offner, as chair of the social responsibility subcommit- 
tee of the Reform Rabbinic Pension Fund, first responded to 
the idea of a national campaign to organize Jewish investment 
in community development financial institutions. The Pen- 
sion Fund's 1995 investment of $200,000 in four community 
development banks was the first “mainstream Jewish” invest- 
ment that the Shefa Fund could say it leveraged. 

[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


OFIR, ARIE (1939-_ ), Israeli designer and silversmith. Ofir 
was born in Tel Aviv and was a member of kibbutz Bet Nir. 
During rehabilitation from wounds received during his mili- 
tary service, he developed an interest in metalcraft, and from 
1961 to 1964 studied at the *Bezalel Academy of Art and De- 
sign and later worked at the studio of D.H. Gumbel, a silver- 
smith in Jerusalem, 1964-66, and from 1966 to 1968 at the 
workshop of Georg Jensen in Copenhagen, where he was 
granted a scholarship by the Danish Ministry of Education. 
On his return to Israel in 1969 he opened his own studio in 
Jerusalem. In 1969 he was appointed lecturer at the gold- and 
silversmithing department of Bezalel, its head in 1972, and in 
1977 professor of fine arts. 

He has held exhibitions at art museums in many coun- 
tries, and was guest lecturer at various universities. His works 
are included in many private and public collections. Exhibi- 
tions have included the Jewish Museum, New York; Spertus 
Museum, Chicago; Yeshiva University Museum, New York; 
Israel Museum, Jerusalem; Schmucksmuseum Pforzheim, 
Germany; and a Torah crown, breastplate and yad at the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum, London (Anglo-Jewish Exhibi- 
tion 1978). In 1976 Ofir designed and executed a memorial 
for Jerusalem soldiers killed in the Yom Kippur War, which 
stands in the Peace Forest between Armon Ha-Naziv and Abu 
Tor. Later he produced striking functional lighting elements 
by transferring two-dimensional images onto glass. In 1992 
he was awarded the Jesselson Prize for Contemporary Judaica 
Design by the Israel Museum. He is the author of Yesodot Ha- 
Zorfut (“Basics of Gold and Silversmithing,” 1977). 

[Amia Raphael] 


OFIR, SHAIKE (Yeshayahu; 1929-1987), Israeli actor, co- 
median, and pantomimist. Ofir was born in Jerusalem as Ye- 
shayahu Goldstein. At the age of 14 he joined the *Palmah, but 
left to join the Ohel theater. In the War of Independence he 
rejoined the Palmah. During his service, the Chizbatron, the 
Palmah’s entertainment troupe was created and Ofir joined 
it. After his service, he went to Paris to study pantomime un- 
der Atiene Decrot, the father of modern pantomime. After 
three years of study and half a year of performing with Marcel 
*Marceau, he returned to Israel and joined the Cameri The- 
ater. While there, he founded a Cameri pantomime group. In 
1956 he went to the United States, working there for four and 
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half years and performing with Marlene Dietrich. In the be- 
ginning of the 1960s he returned to Israel. He wrote and di- 
rected the first two shows of *Ha-Gashash ha-Hiver and was 
recognized as an established actor, both in theater and film. Of 
his 28 films, the best known is the award-winning The Police- 
man Azulai (1971), written and directed by Ephraim *Kishon, 
where he plays a blundering policeman so inept that criminals 
try to boost his arrest record so that he will remain on the 
beat. Other Kishon films include Ervinka (1967), The Blaum- 
lich Canal (1970), and The Fox in the Chicken Coop (1978), 
and Ofir also starred in Hole in the Moon (1965) and Abu 
al Benat (1973). His movie career garnered him three Kinor 
David prizes. He also put on one-man shows such as A Thou- 
sand Faces and The Joy of the Poor, portraying an entire gal- 
lery of Israeli types, none more hilarious than the fiery *His- 
tadrut orator eating a sandwich as he delivers a speech. Ofir 
was called “the king of Israeli entertainment.” In 2004, the 
Israeli film academy named its equivalent of the Oscar the 


Ofir in his honor 
[Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 


OFNER, FRANCIS-AMIR (1913-_), journalist. Born in Novi 
Sad, Yugoslavia, he studied law at Besancon, Lausanne and Za- 
greb (where he obtained the degree of Juris Doctor in 1938). 
During 1940-41 he was active in the Yugoslav Zionist-Revi- 
sionist movement, acting as Netziv Betar (lit. commissioner, 
ie., head of the Berit Trumpeldor youth organization). His 
endeavors at that time included the fostering of illegal im- 
migration of Jewish refugees from Nazi-occupied Europe to 
Palestine across the Danube. 

During 1942-45, he worked in Istanbul at the U.S. Office 
of War Information, in the capacity of Balkan press liaison 
officer. Settling in Tel Aviv in September 1945, he started a 
productive career in international journalism. He worked 
mainly for the Christian Science Monitor of Boston and 
for the London Observer (writing a column syndicated in 
300 newspapers). He contributed articles to the German 
and Swiss press; also to the International News Service, 
New York. In Israel, he contributed to the Jerusalem Post and 
to L'Information; in later years, he acted as senior lecturer 
on international media at Tel Aviv University. He founded, 
and for a while chaired, the Foreign Correspondents Asso- 
ciation in Israel. He covered major milestones of Israel's his- 
tory. 

In the early 1960s, Ofner occupied the post of press coun- 
selor at the Israel Embassy, Washington, p.c. and the Israeli 
delegation to the United Nations, New York. 

On professional missions he traveled to many countries, 
interviewing leading statesmen, such as the Shah of Iran, Em- 
peror Haile Selassie of Ethiopia, King Hassan of Morocco, and 
David Ben-Gurion. 

Ofner acted as vice chairman of the Israel-German 
Friendship Society and as Middle East consultant to the Alex 
Springer Foundation, Berlin and Hamburg. 


[Zvi Loker (2"4 ed.)] 
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OFNER, JULIUS (1845-1924), Austrian lawyer and politi- 
cian. Born in Horschenz/Hofenice, Bohemia, Ofner quali- 
fied as a lawyer in Vienna and acquired a considerable repu- 
tation as a jurist through his writings on law and philosophy. 
These included Das Recht auf Arbeit (1885) and Der Urent- 
wurf und die Beratungsprotokolle des oesterreichischen Allge- 
meinen Buergerlichen Gesetzbuches (1887-88). He was elected 
to the Lower Austrian Diet in 1896 and, five years later, to 
the Reichsrat (1901-18). Later he joined the Austrian Liberal 
Party and fought for comprehensive social legislation, includ- 
ing the extension of women's rights and the granting of sus- 
pended sentences in criminal cases. He also initiated a law 
preventing criminal prosecution for petty larceny known as 
the Lex Ofner. 

In 1913 Ofner was appointed to the Austrian Supreme 
Court (Reichsgericht) and in 1919 was made permanent ref- 
eree of its successor, the Austrian Constitutional Court (Ver- 
fassungsgerichtshof ). Ofner was instrumental in obtaining 
the release of Leopold *Hilsner. He advocated the abolition 
of ecclesiastical jurisdiction in matters of marriage and 
divorce, and thereby aroused the hostility of the Roman 
Catholic majority in Vienna. The Catholics particularly re- 
sented the fact that it was a Jew who pressed for this measure, 
and the Jews were afraid that the intervention of a Jew in 
Christian affairs would lead to antisemitism. In the 1919 elec- 
tions to the Constituent Assembly, Ofner was defeated but 
the seat went to another Jew, the Zionist candidate, Robert 
*Stricker. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Julius Ofner zum 7osten Geburtstage (1915), 
includes a list of his books; W. Herz, in: Neue Oesterreichische Biogra- 
phie, 13 (1959), 104-11. E. Lehmann, “Julius Ofner. Ein Kaempfer fiir 
Recht und Gerechtigkeit” (Ph.D. thesis Vienna University, 1931). ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Fraenkel, The Jews of Austria... (1976), 31-34. 


[Josef J. Lador-Lederer] 


OFRAN (Ifrane), the provincial capital of the Centre Sud re- 
gion, north central Morocco, is situated in the Middle Atlas 
Mountains. It is Morocco’s winter and summer premier resort 
area. According to Judeo-African tradition Ofran is regarded 
as the first site of Jewish settlement in Morocco. Many legends 
have been created about the ancient community of Ofran, 
whose first members are said to have arrived from Erez Israel 
before the destruction of the First Temple in Jerusalem. A 
Jewish kingdom was set up there which was governed by the 
Afriat family - then named Efrati. The Jews of this kingdom 
are said to have belonged to the tribe of Ephraim - one of the 
lost Ten Tribes of Israel. Indeed, in the modern era the Afriat 
family administered the affairs of the community of Ofran 
and of all the communities of the region. 

The Jewish cemetery of Ofran is very old, and there are 
many tombstone inscriptions dating from the Middle Ages. 
Local tradition ascribes some of them to the first century 
B.C.E. Pilgrimages were made from every part of Morocco 
to this cemetery, which contains the remains of revered rab- 
bis and martyrs. 
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According to local traditions there was a terrible per- 
secution following the destruction of the community by the 
Byzantine Christians (sic). Other persecutions have been his- 
torically proven, the last of which took place in 1792 when the 
pretender Bou-Hallais, who sought to be proclaimed sultan, 
arrived in Ofran. He seized 50 Jewish notables and gave them 
the alternative of converting to Islam or death by fire. Under 
the guidance of their leader, Judah Afriat, they jumped one af- 
ter the other into the huge furnace which had been lit for the 
occasion. Judah A friat remained to the end in order to encour- 
age those who faltered. The remains of these martyrs, known 
as the Nisrafim (“Burnt Ones”), were piously gathered and in- 
terred in the cemetery of Ofran. The account of their martyr- 
dom was copied on parchment and circulated throughout the 
country. A popular etymology explains the name Ofran as a 
combination of efer (“the ashes of”) and the letter nun (= 50). 
Their descendants were greatly esteemed and to the present 
day they commemorate the anniversary of the event (the 17 
of Tishri) by refraining from lighting fires in their homes. 

The community of Ofran was prominent and wealthy and 
a large part of the trans-Sahara trade passed through its hands. 
After 1792 its members dispersed. They played an important 
role in the community of *Mogador, especially the members of 
the Afriat family, and during the 19 century they established 
a commercial house in London. For more than 50 years the 
Afriat house was the most important family in Anglo-Moroc- 
can trade. The community of Ofran was reorganized in the 19 
century by a few Jewish families of the region (58 families in 
1820, 34 in 1883, 122 persons in 1936, and 141 persons in 1951). 
The community never regained its former prosperity but its 
members nevertheless lived in security until 1955, when they 
all immigrated to Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.M. Toledano, Ner ha-Maarav (1911), 3-5, 
95, 219; J. Ben-Naim, Malkhei Rabbanan (1931), s.v. Judah Afriati; V. 
Monteil, in: Hesperis, 35 (1948), 151-62; A.I. Laredo, Berberes y He- 


breos en Marruecos (1954), 126-44. 
[David Corcos] 


OG (Heb. 319, 39), ruler of *Bashan, one of the Amorite kings 
in the Transjordan area during the time of Moses. The Bible 
remembers Og as belonging to the race of giants “who was 
left of the remaining Rephaim,” and special attention is paid 
to the description of his huge iron bedstead (Deut. 3:11). The 
kingdom of Og comprised Bashan and the Hermon region, 
and extended to the Jordan river to the west (Josh. 12:4-5). 
Three or four of the cities of his kingdom are mentioned in 
the Bible - *Ashtaroth, which was apparently his capital and 
known as the capital of the realm (Tell el-Amarna letters, no. 
197, possibly also Karnaim, cf. Gen. 14:5); Salcah (Josh. 12:5; 
13:11, et al.); and *Edrei (Num. 21:33; Josh. 13:12, 31). From this 
it would appear that his kingdom was one of the remaining 
*Hyksos kingdoms whose cities at that time were scattered in 
Palestine. It is also possible that this kingdom was established 
by Amorites who invaded the area in the time of the Egyp- 
tian-Hittite struggle during the reign of Ramses 11 (13"" cen- 
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tury). Og was defeated by the Israelites when the eastern side 
of the Jordan was conquered by those who left Egypt (Num. 
21:33, 35; Deut. 3:1ff.). Half of the tribe of Manasseh took Og’s 
land as their inheritance (Josh. 13:31). This victory greatly 
strengthened the spirit of the people. “Sixty towns ... fortified 
with high walls, gates, and bars” were then conquered (Deut. 
3:4-5). Echoes of this victory, which was of exceptional im- 
portance, are also encountered in later passages (Josh. 13:12; 
Ps. 135:11; 136:20; Neh. 9:22). 

[Josef Segal] 
Og and Sihon in the Aggadah 
Sihon and Og were the sons of Ahijah, whose father was the 
fallen angel Shamhazai (Nid. 61a), and of Ham’s wife (Yal. 
Reub. on Gen. 7:7). Og was born before the Flood and was 
saved from it by Noah on the promise that he and his descen- 
dants would serve Noah as slaves in perpetuity (PdRE 23). Si- 
hon and Og were giants, their foot alone measuring 18 cubits 
(Deut. R. 1:25). Og is identified with Eliezer, the servant of 
Abraham, who received him as a gift from Nimrod. So that he 
could not claim reward in the world to come for his services to 
his master, God paid him in this world by making him a king 
(Sof. 21:9; ed. M. Higger (1937) 366 and pdRE 16). During his 
reign he founded 60 cities, which he surrounded with high 
walls, the lowest of which was not less than 60 miles in height 
(Sol. ibid.). When Og, who was present at the feast Abraham 
made on the occasion of Isaac’s weaning, was teased by all the 
great men assembled there for having called Abraham a sterile 
mule, he pointed contemptuously at Isaac, saying, “I can crush 
him by putting my finger on him,” whereupon God said to 
him, “Thou makest mock of the gift given to Abraham - by thy 
life thou shalt look upon myriads of his descendants, and thy 
fate shall be to fall into their hands” (Gen. R. 53:10). Sihon, ap- 
pointed by the other kings as guardian of Erez Israel, extracted 
tribute from them (Num. R. 19:29). Sihon and Og were even 
greater enemies of Israel than was Pharaoh (Mid. Ps. 136:11). 
When Moses was about to attack them, God assured him that 
he had nothing to fear, for He had put their guardian angels in 
chains (ibid. and Deut. R. 1:22). Though Moses was undaunted 
by Sihon, he did fear Og because he had been circumcised by 
Abraham (Zohar, Num. 184a) and because of the possibility 
that the latter's merit might stand him in good stead for hav- 
ing been the “one who escaped and told Abraham” (Gen. 11:13; 
Nid. 61a). Moses’ fears were unfounded, however, in that Og’s 
real motive had been to bring about the death of Abraham so 
that he could marry Sarah (Deut. R. 1:25). 

Sihon was left to his own resources by Og, who was con- 
fident of his brother's ability to conquer Israel unaided (Song 
R. 4:8). Og himself met his death when a mountain three 
parasangs long, which he had uprooted to cast upon the camp 
of Israel, was invaded by ants dispatched by God as he car- 
ried it upon his head toward his destination. The perforated 
mountain slipped from Og’s head to his neck, whereupon 
Moses struck him upon the ankle with an ax and killed him 
(Ber. 54a-b). Though the victory over Sihon and Og was as 
important as the crossing of the Red Sea, Israel did not sing a 
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song of praise to God upon it as they had upon Pharaoh's de- 
struction, the omission not being made good until the time 
of David (Mid. Ps. 136:11). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Aharoni, Land, 191; Noth. Hist Isr, 159-60; 
idem, in: BBLA, 1 (1949), 1ff.; Bergman (Biran), in: JPOS, 16 (1936), 
224-54; Y. Kaufmann, Sefer Yehoshua (1959), 166. IN THE AGGADAH: 
Ginzberg, Legends, index. 


OHEL (Heb. 77x; “Tent”), Israel theater company, originally 
known as the Workers’ Theater of Palestine, founded in 1925 
by Moshe *Halevy. It was the company’s original intention to 
create a socialist theater whose members combined work in 
the theater with agricultural and industrial labor. After about 
two years, however, it became clear that to reach a high level of 
accomplishment actors must devote themselves fully to their 
profession. Furthermore, from the outset Ohel found it diffi- 
cult to procure ideologically suitable plays. The theater’s inau- 
gural production was an adaptation of stories by I.L. *Peretz 
(1926) that was received with great enthusiasm, especially in 
the rural settlements for which Ohel’s work was primarily in- 
tended. This was followed by Dayyagim (“Fishermen,’ 1927), 
a socialist play about the exploitation of fishermen by entre- 
preneurs. Thereafter, the company turned to biblical plays and 
the standard international repertoire. 

In 1934 Ohel had reached the climax of its development. 
The early years of the 1930s witnessed its struggle between 
being a “proletarian” theater and a “national” one. It some- 
times even presented “proletarian” plays that were criticized 
for being incongruent with the actual social and labor situ- 
ation in Palestine. On its highly successful European tour in 
1934, however, Ohel staged mainly biblical and national plays. 
Upon its return to Palestine, it produced some of its great- 
est successes, including “The Good Soldier Schweik” (1935), 
mostly due to the talents of Meir Margalit (d. 1974), a com- 
edy actor. Two years later it also staged Yoshe Kalb, adapted 
from a novel by the Yiddish author I.J. Singer and directed by 
Maurice *Schwartz. 

The theater progressed until 1958, when it faced a crisis 
over being suddenly divorced from the Histadrut (General 
Federation of Labor), which had been its parent body. The 
motivating factor behind the split was the theater’s decline in 
both quality and audience-drawing power. The decline con- 
tinued until 1961, when Ephraim *Kishon brought his comedy 
Ha-Ketubbah (“The Marriage Contract”) to the Ohel. With 
Margalit in the lead, the play proved to be such a success that 
it revived the theater for three seasons. Under the new artistic 
director, Peter Frye (d. 1991), the theater experienced another 
major hit, Shalom Aleichem’s Ammekha (1964), and proceeded 
to produce works by Ionesco, Brecht, and young British play- 
wrights, using actors from outside the repertory company and 
the aid of foreign directors. The period of revival was short- 
lived, however, and the theater closed in 1969. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Kohansky, The Hebrew Theatre (1969), 
96-106 and index; M. Halevy, Darki alei Bamot (1955). 


[Mendel Kohansky] 
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OHEV BEN MEIR HA-NASI (late 11'*-early 12" century), 
liturgical poet in Spain. Abraham *Ibn Daud mentions him 
in his Sefer ha-Kabbalah (ed. G.D. Cohen (1967), 73, 102) to- 
gether with the poet Moses *Ibn Ezra, and refers to him by 
his Arabic name Ibn Shortmegas. 

Three of Ohev’s piyyutim were published in Hizzunim 
(Constantinople, 1585), a collection of piyyutim which were 
recited in the rite of the “Westerners” who lived in Sicily. 
One of these, the ofan “Erelim ve-Hashmalim” (i.e., vari- 
ous kinds of angels) resembles in several details the famous 
piyyut “Malakhim mamlikhim” (“The Angels Enthrone”) of 
Moses Ibn Ezra. One of his piyyutim on the Ten Command- 
ments was discovered in the Cairo *Genizah and published 
by J. Schirmann. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Schirmann, in: YMHSI, 4 (1938), 277-82; 6 
(1945), 332-6; Schirmann, Sefarad, 1 (19617), 327f.; Davidson, Ozar, 4 
(1933), 360; M. Zulay, in: Sinai, 25 (1949), 47-49. 


OHIO, industrial state in eastern central United States. In 
2001, the Jewish population of Ohio was 149,000 of a total 
population of 11,353,140, or 1.3%. Jewish settlement in Ohio 
paralleled the opening of new lands to the west of the Alle- 
gheny and Appalachian Mountains, the development of ca- 
nals, roads, and later, railroads. The first documented Jewish 
settler in Ohio was an English watchmaker named Joseph 
Jonas, who settled in Cincinnati in 1817. His presence, some- 
thing of a curiosity to the locals who had never seen a Jew, 
was well tolerated. As his relatives joined him, and new set- 
tlers made their way to *Cincinnati, there was a large enough 
group to establish Ohio’s first congregation, Bene Israel, in 
1824. *Cleveland, in the northeastern portion of the state, also 
attracted Jewish settlers. Daniel Maduro Peixotto arrived in 
1835 to teach at Willoughby Medical College, and in 1839 a 
group of 15 men and women from Unsleben, Bavaria, joined 
Simson Thorman and founded the Israelitic Society. Prior to 
the Civil War, five other Jewish communities were founded: 
*Columbus (1838); *Dayton (1850); Hamilton (1855); Piqua 
(1858); and Portsmouth (1858). Throughout the German Jew- 
ish immigration period (through the 1870s) communities were 
also established in Youngstown, *Akron, *Toledo, and Canton. 
With little overt antisemitism, Jews were elected to public of- 
fice. Marcus Frankel served as mayor of Columbus, and Wil- 
liam Kraus and Guido Marx were mayors of Toledo. 

Cincinnati’s Jewish community played a significant na- 
tional role in the development of the Reform movement. 
Rabbi Isaac Mayer *Wise founded ‘The Israelite in 1854, the 
first English language newspaper published west of the Al- 
legheny Mountains. In 1855 he convened a national confer- 
ence in an attempt to unify American Jewry, which, while 
unable to achieve that goal, was successful in producing Min- 
hag America, a new prayer book co-edited by Rabbi Isador 
*Kalisch, then rabbi of Cleveland’s Tifereth Israel. Wise orga- 
nized the Union of American Hebrew Congregations in 1873 
and in 1875 founded the first American rabbinical seminary, 
Hebrew Union College. 
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Jewish communities in Ohio. Population figures for 2001. 


With the influx of eastern European immigration begin- 
ning in the 1880s, the largest of Ohio's Jewish communities 
created complex organizational structures, which often in- 
cluded federations, social settlements, educational bureaus, 
hospitals, homes for the aged, schools, labor unions, and so- 
cial and benevolent societies. Economically, peddling and 
small businesses led to larger enterprises and the professions. 
Some nationally known businesses emerging from Ohio were 
the B. Manischewitz Company and the Federated Department 
Stores, founded in Cincinnati, and the Cleveland-based Amer- 
ican Greetings Corporation and Forest City Enterprises. 

In the 20" century there were six Jewish mayors in Cin- 
cinnati; Howard M. Metzenbaum, a Democrat from Cleve- 
land, was a United States senator for 17 years; Gilbert Bettman 
and Lee Fisher were state attorneys general. Pauline Steinem, 
a suffragist from Toledo, was the first woman to serve on the 
Toledo Board of Education, and Mary Belle Grossman, an at- 
torney from Cleveland, was the first woman municipal judge 
in the United States. Sally *Priesand, raised in Cleveland 
and ordained at Hebrew Union College in 1972, was the first 
woman rabbi in the United States. Rabbi Abba Hillel *Silver 
was a leader in the international Zionist movement; rabbis 
Arthur J. *Lelyveld and Sylvan Ruslander were active in the 
civil rights movement. 
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After World War 11, there was increased movement of 
Jewish populations to the suburbs of Roselawn, Golf Manor, 
and Amberley Village of Cincinnati; Bexley of Columbus; 
and the “Heights” - Shaker, Cleveland, and University - of 
Cleveland, as well as Beachwood, which became about 80 
percent Jewish. 

In 2001 the major Jewish communities in Ohio were 
in the metropolitan areas of Cleveland (81,500), Cincinnati 
(22,500), Columbus (22,000), Dayton (5,000), Akron (3,500), 
Toledo (5,900), Youngstown (3,200), and Canton (1,500). 
These eight cities and their suburbs all have federations or 
community councils. The eight federations work together on 
a state-wide basis to support the Government Affairs Com- 
mittee of Ohio Jewish Communities, located in Columbus, 
the state capital. There are more than 100 synagogues in the 
state, 14 day schools, and seven Anglo-Jewish newspapers: 
Akron Jewish News, American Israelite (Cincinnati), Cleve- 
land Jewish News, Dayton Jewish Observer, Jewish Journal 
(Youngstown), Ohio Jewish Chronicle and The New Standard 
(both Columbus), Stark Jewish News (Canton area), and the 
Toledo Jewish News. 

There are three institutes of higher Jewish learning in 
Ohio: the Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute of Religion, 
mentioned above; the Laura and Alvin Siegal College of Judaic 
Studies in Beachwood; and the Telshe Yeshiva (Wickliffe). All 
three train either rabbis or educators. Several of Ohio's univer- 
sities offer Jewish studies majors and graduate level degrees, 
as well as provide Hillel Foundation meeting centers for stu- 
dents. In addition, a number of prominent families have es- 
tablished foundations that support local, national and interna- 
tional educational efforts, including the Melton, Schottenstein, 
and Wexner families of Columbus, and the Mandel and Stone 
families of Cleveland. The Klau Library and the Jacob Rader 
Marcus Center for the American Jewish Archives (AJA) are 
located on the campus of Hebrew Union College-Jewish In- 
stitute of Religion in Cincinnati. A major repository of writ- 
ten and audio-visual American Jewish history, the aya pub- 
lishes the American Jewish Archives Journal. A second source 
of Jewish archives material in the state, focusing on northeast 
Ohio, is at the Western Reserve Historical Society in Cleve- 
land. There are two Jewish museums: the Skirball Museum at 
the Hebrew Union College, which also houses the Center for 
Holocaust and Humanity Education; a second, the Milton and 
Tamar Maltz Museum of Jewish Heritage, opened in 2005 in 
Beachwood. It is to include The Temple-Tifereth Israel's distin- 
guished collection of international Judaica and a new interac- 
tive presentation of local American Jewish history. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.A. Avner, “Judaism,” in: T.S. Butalia and 
D.P. Small (eds.), Religion in Ohio (2004). 


[Jane Avner (24 ed.)] 


OHOLIAB (Heb. 38°77; “the [divine] father is a [or “my”] 
tent; or, “tent of the father”), son of Ahisamach; of the tribe of 
Dan. Oholiab was appointed, together with *Bezalel, to con- 
struct the Tent of Meeting and its furnishings (Ex. 31:6; 35:34; 
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36:12; 38:23). He is said to have been a “carver and designer, 
and embroiderer in blue, purple, and crimson yarns, and in 
fine linen” (Ex. 35:353 38:23). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Noth, Personennamen, 158-9. 


OHOLOT (Heb. ni?qKx; “tents”), the second tractate in the 
Mishnah order of *Tohorot. It deals with the ritual impurity 
conveyed by a corpse (or parts of it) either through physi- 
cal contact, or through being under a common roof. There 
are 18 chapters both in the Mishnah and the Tosefta. The origi- 
nal name of the tractate was Ahilot (literally, “overtenting”), by 
which name it is called both in the Tosefta and when it is men- 
tioned in the Gemara. It also occurs in several manuscripts 
of the Mishnah. The name Oholot is a popularization attribut- 
able to the influence of the passage in Numbers 19:14: “Who- 
ever dies in a tent.” There is no Gemara to this tractate either 
in the Palestinian or Babylonian Talmud. Nevertheless, the 
great amount of commentary on it scattered in both Tal- 
muds is reflected in the fact that G. Leiner published a large 
“synthetic” Gemara on the tractate by assembling and ar- 
ranging all this material in an orderly manner. The Talmud 
(Hag. 11) itself notes that the biblical treatment of the subject, 
consisting as it does of only four verses (Num. 19:11, 14, 16, 22), 
is very meager, yet rabbinic exposition has made Oholot one 
of the larger tractates of the Mishnah. The ritual uncleanness 
conveyed by a corpse is of the severest degree (lasting seven 
days) and requires sprinkling with water mixed with the ashes 
of the *Red Heifer (see *Parah) as part of the purification 
procedure. With the destruction of the Temple, this type 
of ritual purification became impossible to observe and it 
lapsed a century or so later. The laws of the tractate, how- 
ever, retained their relevance for those of priestly descent, 
who, except in the case of close relatives, must avoid contact 
with the dead. 

Like most tractates of the Mishnah, Oholot is composed 
of several layers. The basic layer (although not the earliest) 
reflects the teaching of R. Akiva, primarily as taught by his 
disciple R. Meir. Other sections reflect the interpretation of 
R. Akiva’s teachings by other pupils: Judah, Simeon, and Yose. 
Because the greater part of the first tractate, Kelim, in this same 
Mishnah order is rightly attributed to R. Yose, several schol- 
ars were formerly of the opinion that Oholot was also largely 
written by him. It has been recently demonstrated, however, 
that the role of R. Yose in this tractate is even less than of his 
colleagues. English translations of the Mishnah were published 
by H. Danby (1939) and P. Blackman (1955), and J. Neusner 
published a translation of both the Mishnah (1991) and the 
Tosefta (2002) of Tohorot. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Leiner, Sidrei Tohorot, 2 (1903); H.L. 
Strack, Introduction to the Talmud and Midrash (1945), 6of.; A. Gold- 
berg (ed), Massekhet Oholot (1955). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.N. Ep- 
stein, The Gaonic Commentary on the Order Toharot (Heb.) (1982); S. 
Lieberman, Tosefet Rishonim, vol. 3 (1939); J. Neusner, A History of the 
Mishnaic Laws of Purities (1974-77), vol. 4-5; idem, From Mishnah to 
Scripture (1984), 45-51; idem, The Mishnah Before 70 (1987), 269-90; 
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idem, The Philosophical Mishnah 3 (1989), 47-59; idem, Purity in Rab- 


binic Judaism (1994), 88-95. 
[Abraham Goldberg] 


OHRBACH, family of U.S. department store founders and 
owners. NATHAN M. OHRBACH (1885-1972) was born in 
Vienna and taken to the United States at the age of two. He 
went into the retail dry goods business and opened his own 
store in 1911. He established his first department store in New 
York City in 1923 and another in Newark in 1930. In 1935 he 
published his memoirs, Getting Ahead in Retailing. After 
his retirement in 1940, his son JEROME KANE OHRBACH 
(1907-1990), who was born in Brooklyn, became the head of 
the firm and its affiliates. In 1948 he added the Los Angeles 
store to the two his father had founded. Both father and son 
were prominent in numerous general and Jewish public or- 
ganizations, including New York's Federation of Jewish Phi- 
lanthropies, the American Jewish Committee, the Boy Scouts, 
and the City University of New York. 

The Orbach’s chain had branches across the country until 
1987, when the New York store went out of business. The com- 
pany was bought out by Howland-Steinbach, and the stores 
reopened under that name. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Mahoney and L. Sloane, Great Merchants 


(1966), 310-23. 
[Joachim O. Ronall / Ruth Beloff (2"¢ ed.)] 


OIL OF LIFE. There appears to have been a tradition in cer- 
tain circles according to which the tree of life in the Garden 
of Eden was an olive tree (a tradition which is not found in 
Talmud or Midrash, cf. Ber. 40a; Gen. R. 15:7). As a result 
there emerged the belief that immortality is gained by anoint- 
ing with oil. According to Apocalypsis Mosis 9:3, 13:1-2, when 
Adam fell ill Seth went to the garden to request “the oil of 
mercy” with which to anoint Adam and restore his health. His 
entreaty was refused, but the angel Michael promised that oil 
would be granted to the righteous at the end of days. In the 
parallel passage in the Latin Vitae Adae the oil is referred to 
as “the tree of mercy from which the oil of life flows” (ch. 36, 
cf. 40, 41). The same tradition is to be found in the Acts of Pi- 
late (Gospel of Nicodemus 111 (x1x). This oil is perhaps to be 
identified with the heavenly oil with which Enoch is anointed 
and which transforms him into a heavenly being. Called “the 
good oil,” it is shining and fragrant (11 En. 9 = 22:8-9, cf.14 = 
56:2). A further reference to the tree of life in the Garden of 
Eden as an oil-yielding tree may be found in 1v Ezra 2:12 - 
“lignum vitae erit in illis in odorem unguenti” - and this idea 
is also perhaps to be discerned in the Acts of Thomas $157. 
The furthest circulation of this concept is to be observed in 
Pseudo-Clement, Recognitiones 1:45 which again refers explic- 
itly to the oil of the tree of life. The legend of Seth’s quest for 
the oil had various later developments and acquired consid- 
erable importance in Christian legend and art. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ginzberg, Legends, 5 (1925), 119; E.M.C. 


Quinn, Quest of Seth for the Oil of Life (1962). 
[Michael E. Stone] 
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OILS (Heb. ja¥; 133°, “new oil”; 7717) ,7117n, “ointment”), 
unctuous, inflammable substances, usually liquid, obtained 
from animal, vegetable, or mineral matter. In Job 29:6 and 
Deuteronomy 32:13, the references to oil flowing from rocks 
are hyperboles for fertility or prosperity. 

Regarded as one of the characteristic products of the 
Land of Israel (11 Kings 18:32; Jer. 40:10), oil served as an ele- 
ment in food (1 Kings 17:12), as a cosmetic (Eccles. 9:7-8), as 
a fuel for lamps (Ex. 25:6), as a medicine (Isa. 1:6), and as a 
principal export in foreign trade (1 Kings 5:25). As oil was ap- 
parently applied to leather shields to keep them supple, the 
expression “to oil a shield” (mashah magen) came to be an 
idiom for “to make war” (Isa. 21:5). As an extension of its use 
in the preparation of food, oil occupied a place in sacrifices. 
As an extension of its cosmetic function, it played a role in 
various investiture proceedings. 

The olives were beaten down from the tree with poles 
(Isa. 17:6) and were pounded into pulp in mortars or by the 
feet (Micah 6:15). The pulp was placed in wicker baskets from 
which the lightest and finest oil could easily run off. This grade 
of oil, known as beaten oil (Heb. shemen katit), is mentioned 
five times in the Bible. It served as fuel for the lamp in the Tab- 
ernacle (Ex. 27:20; Lev. 24:2) and as an element in the obliga- 
tory daily meal offerings (Ex. 29:40; Num. 28:5). King Solo- 
mon traded this type of oil with Hiram of Tyre in exchange 
for cedar and cypress wood (1 Kings 5:25). After the removal 
of the beaten oil, a second grade was produced by heating 
and further pressing the pulp (for the method of extraction 
in the talmudic period see Mishnah Men. 8:4-5 and *Olive). 
Ointments were made by boiling aromatic substances in oil 
(Job. 41:23). 

Oil was one of the three staples of life. Thus while Jacob 
prayed for bread to eat and clothing to wear (Gen. 28:20), Ho- 
sea described Israel’s basic needs as bread and water, wool and 
flax, oil and drink (Hos. 2:7). As a typical product of Palestine 
and as a necessity, oil is listed, particularly in Deuteronomy, 
among the three blessings of the land in time of God’s favor - 
grain, wine, and oil (Deut. 11:14, etc.) The same three shall be 
consumed by the nation that will rise against Israel from afar 
if Israel should lose God’s favor through disobedience to His 
laws (Deut. 28:38—40, 51). S.M. Paul calls attention to the triad 
of basic needs — food, clothing, and oil - mentioned through- 
out the Mesopotamian legal tradition, and supports that the 
three necessities with which a master must provide a slave-girl, 
referred to in Exodus 21:7-11 are meat, clothing, and oil. 

In addition, anointing with oil provided protection from 
the sun. As an element in baking (Num. 11:8; 1 Kings 7:12), oil 
played a role also in sacrifices, which are called God’s bread 
(Heb. lehem ‘Elohim, Lev. 21:6). The obligatory daily morning 
and evening burnt offerings included a tenth of a measure of 
choice flour mixed with a quarter hin of beaten oil (Ex. 29:40; 
Num. 28:5). An individual's voluntary meal offering could 
be of five types, all of which included oil. These were (1) raw 
flour on which oil and frankincense were poured; (2) unleav- 
ened cakes mixed with oil; (3) unleavened wafers spread with 
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oil; (4) broken griddle cakes on which oil was poured; and 
(5) choice flour fried in oil (Lev. 21:1-7). 

The amount of oil and flour for the personal offering was 
determined in proportion to the size of the accompanying ani- 
mal sacrifice according to the following scale: sheep, a tenth 
of a measure of fine flour and a quarter hin of oil; ram, two- 
tenths of a measure of flour and one-third of a hin of oil: ox, 
three-tenths of a measure of flour and a half hin of oil. 

Oil was regarded as a symbol of honor (Judg. 9:9), joy 
(Ps. 45:8), and favor (Deut. 33:24; Ps. 23:5). Therefore, oil was 
to be withheld from offerings associated with disgrace, sorrow, 
and disfavor, just as it was withheld from the body in time of 
mourning (11 Sam. 12:20; Dan. 10:3; see *Mourning). Thus it 
is stated with reference to the special sacrifice offered when 
a man suspects his wife of adultery: “No oil shall be poured 
upon it and no frankincense should be laid on it, for it is a 
meal offering of remembrance which recalls wrong doing” 
(Num. 5:15). Likewise the choice flour ofa sin offering is to be 
free of both oil and frankincense (Lev. 5:11). 

In the ritual purification of a person who has recovered 
from leprosy oil plays a major role. The sacrifice offered on the 
eighth day of the procedure includes an offering of choice flour 
mixed with oil and the presentation of a log of oil - the largest 
measure of oil called for in any biblical rite. Some of the oil is 
sprinkled “before the Lord” seven times, as was blood. Some 
is placed on the right ear, right thumb, and right big toe of 
the recovered leper, where blood has already been placed; that 
which is left over is poured on his head. These rites symbolize 
the restoration of God’s favor and the return of honor and joy 
to a man who had previously been disgraced and who had ob- 
served rites characteristic of mourning (Lev. 13:45). From the 
association of oil with vigor and fertility (Ps. 36:9), as, for ex- 
ample, in the term “son of oil” (Heb. ben shemen) for “fertile” 
(Isa. 5:1), it may be surmised that the sprinkling of the leper 
with oil is also symbolic of his restoration to life since the Tal- 
mud regards the leper as “a dead person” (Ned. 64b). 

Virtue is frequently likened to fragrant oil (Ps. 133:2; Song 
1:3; Eccles. 7:1) because both are so costly to obtain. Thus wis- 
dom writers warn against extravagant use of oil (Prov. 21:17, 
20), while the historical books of the Bible testify to its having 
been guarded as were silver and gold (1 Chron. 9:29; 27:28). 
Perfumed oil was among the treasures which Hezekiah re- 
vealed to Merodach-Baladan (11 Kings 20:13; Isa. 39:2). As 
a symbol of affluence, Isaiah (28:1, 4) associates oil with ar- 
rogance. 

As an element in the normal grooming of all classes of 
people in the Ancient Near East, anointing with oil, like the 
washing that preceded and the dressing that followed it (Ezek. 
16:9-10; Ruth 3:3), was symbolic of a change in status through- 
out the Ancient Near East. The practice of anointing in legal 
and cultic proceedings is to be understood in the light of the 
role of ablutions and the changing of garments. The Bible 
speaks frequently of donning victory (e.g., Isa. 59:7), honor 
(Ps. 104:1), disgrace (Job 8:22), etc. Likewise, it prescribes 
washing as the key to ritual purity (Ex. 30:20; Lev. 22:6, etc.). 
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It is not surprising, therefore, that the consecration of Aaron 
to the priesthood included washing (Lev. 8:6), donning special 
garments (Lev. 8:7-9), and anointing his head with oil (Lev. 
8:12). The consecration of Aaron’s sons as priests also included 
these three elements (Lev. 8:6, 13, 30). 

Akkadian documents from Ugarit mention the anoint- 
ing of manumitted slave girls, while the Middle Assyrian laws 
(sections 42-43; Pritchard, Texts, 183-4) prescribe the anoint- 
ing of the bride prior to marriage. In the Bible, God instructs 
Elijah to appoint Elisha a prophet by anointing him with 
oil (1 Kings 19:16). Similarly, the spirit of the Lord is said to 
have come upon King David from the time he was anointed 
(1 Sam. 16:13). Both in Ugarit (v AB, B 31ff.; Pritchard, Texts, 
136) and in the Bible (Lev. 8:10-11), anointing with oil is as- 
sociated with the dedication of temples as well as of people. 
Thus Jacob dedicates an altar at Beth-El by anointing it with 
oil (Gen. 28:18). 

The anointing of kings, attested among peoples of the 
Ancient Near East only in Israel and among the Hittites, 
is mentioned in the Bible in connection with Saul (1 Sam. 
10:1), David (1 Sam. 16:1), Solomon (1 Kings 1:39), Absa- 
lom (11 Sam. 19:11), Jehoash (11 Kings 11:12), Jehoahaz (11 
Kings 23:30), and Hazael of Aram and Jehu son of Nimshi 
of Israel (1 Kings 19:15-16). While Saul, David, Hazael, and 
Jehu were anointed by prophets, Solomon and Jehoash were 
anointed by priests. Of Absalom and Jehoahaz it is simply 
stated that “they anointed him.” This last expression may 
be simply an idiom meaning “they made him king” It is cer- 
tainly in this sense that Jotham employs the phrase in Judges 
9:8: “the trees went to anoint (Heb. limshoah) over them a 
king.” Likewise the noun “anointed one” (Heb. mashiah) 
is employed as a poetic synonym for “king” (Heb. melekh; 
11 Sam. 22:51). Deutero-Isaiah thus calls Cyrus the Lord’s 
“anointed” (Isa. 45:1), while he refers to the rulers whom the 
Lord will subdue for Cyrus simply as “kings.” Psalm 2:2 simi- 
larly contrasts the Lord’s “anointed,” the Davidic king of Zion, 
with the “kings of the earth” It is understandable, therefore, 
that “anointed” should eventually be the term for the human 
instrument of eschatological redemption (see *Messiah and 
*Anointing). 

As a typical product of the land of Israel with so many 
diverse uses, oil played an important part in Israel's relations 
with her neighbors. Thus King Solomon traded 1,000 kor of 
wheat and 20 kor of beaten oil annually in exchange for a 
steady supply of cedar and cypress wood from Sidon (1 Kings 
5:24-25; 11 Chron. 2:14-15). Likewise, the same trade was re- 
vived in the sixth century by those who returned in the days 
of Zerubabbel and Jeshua (Ezra 3:7). Hosea 12:2 mentions 
sending oil to Egypt. D.J. McCarthy notes that the expression 
“oil is sent to...” in that context appears to be a synonym for 
“conclude a treaty.” If so, the idiom is typical of treaty termi- 
nology like “to dissect a calf” (Jer. 34:18), “covenant of salt” 
(Num. 8:19) and the Greek onovdn “treaty,” “libations” - all 
examples of synechdoche. 

[Mayer Irwin Gruber] 
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In the Talmud 

Although, as stated above, the only oil employed to any ex- 
tent in biblical times was *olive oil, in the period of the Tal- 
mud, many other oils (and fats) were in common use. Those 
oils and fats were animal, mineral, and especially vegetable. 
The first two Mishnayot of the second chapter of tractate Shab- 
bat give a comprehensive list: pitch, wax, kik-oil, tail fat, tallow, 
both melted and solid, sesame oil, nut oil, fish oil, colocynth 
oil, tar, and naphtha. The wax was the residue from honey. 
There is a controversy as to the identity of kik. The identifi- 
cation accepted today is that it is identical with the kikayon 
of Jonah 4:6, i.e., castor oil, which is mentioned in the Talmud 
(Shab. 21a), but two alternative suggestions are made: one 
that it is produced from a fish of that name (despite the fact 
that fish oil is specifically mentioned in the next Mishnah) 
while another opinion is that it is cottonseed oil. In the Jeru- 
salem Talmud (Shab. 2:1, 4c) it is also regarded as of animal 
origin, but derived from a bird and it is even identified with 
the kaat (jes “pelican”) of Leviticus 11:18. Symmachus de- 
clares that the only animal oil which may be used for the 
Sabbath lamp is fish oil and there is no doubt that other oils 
of animal origin were known and used for secular purposes 
(Shab. 25b). 

An account of the availability of various oils is given in 
a protest against the opinion of Tarfon that only olive oil may 
be used for the Sabbath lamp: “What shall the Babylonians 
then do, who have only sesame oil, or the people of Medea 
who have only nut oil, or the Alexandrians who have only 
radish oil, or the people of Cappadocia who have none of 
these, but only naphtha?” (Shab. 26a). Sesame oil was, as 
is suggested in this passage, the most common oil in Babylo- 
nia, as olive oil was in Erez Israel. As a result, if a man took 
a vow to abstain from oil without specifying which, in Erez 
Israel it was taken to refer to olive oil, but in Babylonia to 
sesame (Ned. 53a). They fulfilled the same needs, for fuel, 
light, and food. Although extensively cultivated (BB 106a, 
Git. 73a), they were comparatively expensive and stated to 
be dearer than wheat, dates, or pomegranates (BM 21a, 104b). 
Oil presses are mentioned in Nehardea and Pumbedita (BK 
27b). 

To a different category belong balsam oil and rose oil, 
which were used as unguents. The former was too volatile and 
inflammable to be used as fuel, and a case is actually cited of 
a mother-in-law planning and carrying out the murder of her 
daughter-in-law by telling her to adorn herself with it and then 
light the lamp (Shab. 26a). Rose oil was so expensive in Erez 
Israel that its use was limited to “princes”; in Sura in Baby- 
lonia, however, it was in plentiful supply and therefore used 


by all (Shab. 111b). 


[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Kutsch, Die Salbung als Rechtsakt im Al- 
ten Testament und im alten Orient (ZAwB, 87, 1963); D.J. Mc-Car- 
thy, in: vt, 14 (1964), 215-21; J.S. Licht, in: EM, 5 (1968), 526-31; S.M. 
Paul, in: JNES, 28 (1969), 48-53; Krauss, Tal Arch, 1 (1910), 234-7; 2 
(1911), 211-27; J. Newman, Agriculture Life of the Jews in Babylonia 
(1932), 101-4. 
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settlements (see below, Agricultural Settlement). Immigration 
to urban areas as well as to rural ones increased after the *Jew- 
ish Colonization Association (1cA) was established, reaching 
a peak of over 13,000 persons per year in 1906 and 1912. In 
the first 15 years 66% of the immigrants settled in agricultural 
colonies (in 1895, 4,000 of 6,000 Jews; in 1904, 12,000 out of 
a total population of 18,000). After 1905, urban immigration 
increased. In 1909 66% of the 55,000 Jews lived in cities and 
in 1919 80% of 125,000. Most of these immigrants were Ash- 
kenazim, but also many groups of Sephardim came from the 
Ottoman Empire and North Africa, mainly from Syria, Tur- 
key, Rhodes, and Spanish Morocco. In 1927 it was estimated 
that there were 20,000 Sephardim in Argentina. 


Agricultural Settlement. Jewish agricultural settlement in 
Argentina began in 1888 under the auspices of the *Alliance 
Israélite Universelle. Of the 136 families who arrived on the 
ss Weser in 1889, about 40 acquired land from a landowner, 
Pedro Palacios, and set up the Moisesville colony. The settlers 
suffered from hunger and disease during the first months of 
their settlement, due to lack of equipment and financial means. 
Wilhelm Loewenthal, a Jewish physician and naturalist, was 
invited by the Argentine government to carry out a mission 
of inquiry in the latter half of 1889. On his way to Argentina, 
he was asked by Jewish leaders in Berlin and Paris, who had 
helped the immigrants on the Weser, to report on the set- 
tlers’ condition. During his stay in Argentina, Loewenthal at- 
tempted to improve relations between Palacios and the set- 
tlers. He also set forth to the Alliance Israélite Universelle 
a long-range program for Jewish agricultural settlement in 
Argentina for the absorption of about 5,000 persons a year. 
Though the Alliance rejected his proposal, the idea was for- 
warded to Baron Maurice de *Hirsch, who decided to adopt 
the plan as he had completely abandoned his previous plans 
to improve the lot of Russian Jewry by establishing a network 
of schools in Russia. 

In November 1890, Loewenthal was sent by Baron de 
Hirsch to Argentina at the head of an exploratory mission, 
and on April 28, 1891, the Baron appointed him director of his 
settlement project. Soon afterward, Baron de Hirsch decided 
that his plan would be the cornerstone of a comprehensive ter- 
ritorial project, which, within a relatively short period, would 
be a solution to the worsening condition of Russian Jewry. As 
a result, the first immigrants were sent to Argentina in July 
1891. Negotiations were held with private individuals and with 
the Argentinean government for concessions and the acqui- 
sition of up to 3,750,000 hectares of land in Chaco. Negotia- 
tions were also held with the Russian government to allow the 
emigration of Jews and secure a permit to establish emigration 
agencies. The Russian government agreed to the request on 
May 20, 1892, assuming that in the ensuing 25 years 3,250,000 
Jews would leave Russia. However, this grandiose scheme did 
not materialize. The Argentinean parliament did not approve 
the sale of large tracts of land, and Baron de Hirsch was per- 
suaded that the climate and soil in the areas under consider- 
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ation were unsuitable for Jewish colonization. The settlement 
of the first immigrants was beset by serious administrative and 
social difficulties, which Baron de Hirsch was unable to over- 
come even after Loewenthal was removed from his post and 
replaced by Colonel Albert E.W. Goldsmid. Baron de Hirsch 
continued to hope that he would find suitable locations and 
carry out a large and geographically concentrated project. In 
1895 he admitted that his plans were unrealistic and tried to 
change the main objective of his activities from emigration 
and agricultural settlement to productive support of needy 
Jews in Europe and the Americas. On April 21, 1896, he died 
while in the midst of implementing the revised plan, which 
continued on a minor scale. 

Instead of the mass project and the vast and concentrated 
territories, at the time of the Baron’s death the Jewish Coloni- 
zation Association (cA) owned a total of only 302,736 hect- 
ares in the provinces of Buenos Aires, Entre Rios, and Santa 
Fé with a total of 910 families (6,757 persons). Jewish coloni- 
zation developed primarily in the 20 years after the Baron's 
death. The land area rose to 586,473 hectares on the eve of 
World War 1, and from then on until 1c ceased its activity, it 
rose to only 617,468 hectares. The number of persons settled 
on the land reached 18,900 during this period, a figure only 
1,428 short of the peak figure for 1925 (20,382 persons). Also 
during this period most of the cooperatives were formed in 
the colonies, and Alberto *Gerchunoff wrote his classic work, 
Los Gauchos Judios. 


Agricultural Cooperatives. ‘The first agricultural cooperative 
in Argentina was established in the Jewish colony of Lucien- 
ville in the Entre Rids province. It was founded on Aug. 12, 
1900, on the initiative of Leon Nemirovsky, agronomist and 
administrator of ica under the name of Primera Sociedad 
Agricola Israelita, and still exists under the name Sociedad 
Agricola Lucienville. The cooperative's activities began with 
the purchase of seeds and supplies necessary for harvest, thus 
freeing its members from exploitation by merchants. There- 
after the following cooperatives were established with 1ca’s 
moral and financial support: Fondo Comunal in the Clara 
and San Antonio colonies (1904); Mutua Agricola (Agricul- 
tural Mutual Fund) in Moisesville (1908); Barén Hirsch in 
Rivera (1910); and Union Cooperativa Agricola in Narcisse 
Leven (1910). In the course of time, all of these cooperatives 
developed many programs to protect the material interests 
of their members, satisfy their cultural and social needs, and 
represent them in conflicts with 1ca. In 1910 a congress of the 
cooperatives’ representatives was held in Buenos Aires. The 
congress laid the foundations of the Confederacién Agricola 
Israelita Argentina. 


Immigration and Organization. ‘The official attitude of Ar- 
gentinean authorities toward Jewish immigration was based 
solely on the pertinent clauses of the national constitution. 
Thus, the committee responsible for immigration overruled 
the immigration officer’s opposition to the admission of the 
Jews who had arrived on the Weser. It was argued even then, 
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OISTRAKH, DAVID FEDOROVICH (1908-1974), Rus- 
sian violin virtuoso. Born in Odessa, Oistrakh studied the vi- 
olin from the age of five with *Stoljarsky, made his first public 
appearance in 1914, and attended the Institute of Music and 
Drama in Odessa, 1923-26. After winning other prizes he 
gained international attention when he won the first prize at 
the Queen Elizabeth competition in Brussels in 1937. Attached 
to the Moscow Conservatory, he became professor in 1939 
and head of the violin department in 1950. On his subsequent 
world tours he performed in Paris and London in 1953, in the 
US. in 1955, and was acknowledged everywhere as a master. 
From 1961 he also appeared as a conductor. Foremost Soviet 
composers (Prokofiev, Miaskovsky, Shostakovich, Khachatu- 
rian) wrote violin works for him, and he received many So- 
viet awards. His son IGOR OISTRAKH (1931— ), also a violinist, 
studied with his father at the Moscow Conservatory (1949-55). 
Winner of the International Festival of Democratic Youth in 
Budapest (1949) and the Wieniawski International Contest in 
1952, he became a teacher of violin at Moscow Conservatory 
in 1958, and often appeared in duets with his father. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baker, Biog Dict; McG; Riemann-Gurlitt; 
V. Bronin, David Oystrakh (Rus., 1954); D. Oistrakh, in: Sovetskaya 


Muzyka, 22:9 (1958), 98-105. 
‘ [Michael Goldstein] 


OKHLAH VE-OKHLAH (Heb. 77281 1798), early collection 
of masoretic notes to the Bible text, arranged partly alphabeti- 
cally and partly in the order of the books of the Bible. Its date 
and author are unknown but it was mentioned for the first 
time by Jonah ibn Janah in the tenth century (Abu al-Walid 
Marwan ibn Janah, cf. 72m), by whom it was considered the 
most important book on the subject. Originally called Ha- 
Masoret ha-Gedolah by Rashi and R. Jacob Tam, its present 
name, first mentioned by R. David Kimhi (Sefer Shorashim, 
ed. Biesenthal-Lebrecht (1864), 334 cf. 27), derives from the 
opening words of the first section, which is an alphabetic list 
of pairs of words occurring only twice in the Bible (once with 
waw and once without), i.e., okhlah (1 Sam. 1:9) and ve-okhlah 
(Gen. 27:19). Jacob b. Hayyim gained most of his information 
for the masora finalis (list of masoretic notes found at the end 
of a Bible, as opposed to the masora marginalis written on the 
sides of its pages) from Okhlah ve-Okhlah for his Bomberg 
edition of the Bible (Venice, 1524/5). 

After lying in obscurity for over 300 years it was redis- 
covered and published by S. Frensdorff (Das Buch Ochlah 
Wochlah, 1864), and shortly afterwards a second manuscript 
was discovered by H. Hupfeld. Hupfeld’s manuscript contains 
120 citations more than Frensdorff, and it is concluded that the 
book was expanded over the centuries (see Graetz, bibl.). In 
1954 F. Diaz Esteban prepared a critical edition of the work as 
a Ph.D. dissertation and published it later, in 1975. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Wuerthwein, The Text of the Old Testa- 
ment (1957), 21-22; S. Frensdorff, Das Buch Ochlah Wochlah (1864), 
introd.; H. Hupfeld, in: zpMG, 21 (1867), 201-20; Graetz, in: MGWJ 
36 (1887), 1-34. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E Diaz Esteban, Sefer ‘Oklah 
we-’Oklah — Coleccion de Listas de Palabras Destinadas a Conservar 
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la Integridad del Texto Hebreo de la Biblia entre los Judios del a Edad 
Media (critical edition,1975). 


OKLAHOMA, state in south central United States. The Jew- 
ish population in 2001 was about 5,000 out of a general pop- 
ulation of 3,453,000. The vast majority resided in Tulsa and 
Oklahoma City, the two large metropolitan areas of the state. 
Extensive white settlement began with the famous “run” of 
April 22, 1889. Jews began coming to Oklahoma and Indian 
Territory as early as 1875. There were also Jews in the “run” of 
1889. Leo Meyer of Tulsa was active in state political offices in 
the early territorial and statehood days. In 1890 High Holiday 
services were conducted in Oklahoma City. In Ardmore there 
were 50 Jewish people in 1890 and about 100 in 1907, when a 
Reform congregation, Temple Emeth, was organized. In the 
1890s Jake Katz went to Stillwater and prospered. In Perry, a 
Jew named Kretsch arrived in 1892 from his native Bohemia. 
Subsequently he served as mayor of the town for three or four 
terms. Seymor C. Heyman arrived in Oklahoma City in 1901, 
eventually served as president of the local Chamber of Com- 
merce, and later became president of the school board, the 
only Jew to hold these offices in Oklahoma. Sam and Dave 
Daube of Ardmore and the Sondheimer family of Muskogee 
were famed for their philanthropy. Dave Schonwald, a Hun- 
garian immigrant, came to Oklahoma Territory before the 
turn of the 20" century, served as a penniless section hand on 
the Santa Fe Railroad in Guthrie, and subsequently became 
president of a gas and oil company and a bank in Blackwell, 
ending his days as a prominent Oklahoma City businessman 
and Jewish leader. 

Enid Jewish history began with the Cherokee Strip open- 
ing in 1885, when Marius Gottschalk made the “run.” In Te- 
cumseh the Krouch brothers, German immigrants, came from 
Kansas and Colorado to establish a business in the early 1890s. 
A new elementary school building stands as a memorial to the 
philanthropy of Max Krouch, while his brother, Julius, who 
was elected county commissioner in Pottawatomie County in 
1916, and sister Erna, who survived Max, continued to contrib- 
ute lavishly to Jewish and non-Jewish causes. Julius Krouch 
was a delegate to the Democratic Convention in Denver in 
1908 which nominated William Jennings Bryan for president. 
Max Krouch was chairman of the Excise Board in Pottawato- 
mie County under three governors (Bill Murray, Phillips, and 
Kerr), until he died in 1948. He also was chairman of the Draft 
Board in Pottawatomie County during World War 11. 

In Oklahoma City a Reform congregation, Temple B’nai 
Israel, was chartered in 1903. Gus Paul, who came from Evans- 
ville, Indiana, was a moving figure in the life of the congre- 
gation for many years. He was a prominent civic leader and 
served the municipal government as city attorney. The first or- 
dained rabbi to serve a congregation in Oklahoma was Joseph 
Blatt. He came in 1906 to minister to the 35 families of Temple 
B’nai Israel. The Jewish population did not expand in propor- 
tion to the growth of the general population. In 1967 the tem- 
ple’s membership numbered 325 families, representing about 
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half of the Jewish population of the city. In 1904 Emanuel Syn- 
agogue was organized as an Orthodox congregation. It is now 
affiliated with the Conservative movement and also embraces 
about half of the Jewish population of Oklahoma City in its 
membership. A Jewish community council was organized in 
1941 to serve as a fund raising and social service agency. 

In Tulsa, Temple Israel (Reform) was organized in 1914. 
Its first rabbi came in 1917. Orthodox congregation B’nai Emu- 
nah has its origins in a minyan begun by Latvian immigrants 
in 1903. The Jewish community council of Tulsa was founded 
in 1938 to raise funds for national and overseas relief. Early 
Tulsa Jewish life sponsored the Federation of Jewish Chari- 
ties - taken over by the Tulsa Community Fund - a Mutual 
Aid Bank, and a Hebrew Free Loan Society. 

Muskogee Jewish history began with the arrival of Joseph 
Sondheimer in 1881. Alexander, the former’s son, was the first 
court reporter in Oklahoma in 1891. Temple Beth Ahabah, the 
Reform congregation, was founded in 1905 and was heavily 
supported and endowed by the Sondheimer family. 

Oklahoma Jewry, small though it has been, has partici- 
pated significantly in the development of every aspect of the 
state’s life. Jews were representatives in the first territorial leg- 
islature. There were also Jews in the convention which decided 
that the Indian Territory and Oklahoma Territory should en- 
ter the Union as a single state. A number of Jews served in 
the state legislature through the years. Some have been elected 
judges and county commissioners, and have held important 
state and municipal appointive positions. There are Reform 
synagogues in Ardmore and Muskogee, as well as Ponca City 
and Seminole. Oklahoma City, which includes the University 
of Oklahoma at Norman, has three synagogues: Conservative, 
Reform, and Chabad, as well as a mikveh and a Jewish popula- 
tion of some 2,600 people. Tulsa supports the Charles Schus- 
terman Jcc, the Sherwin Miller Museum of Jewish Art; a Con- 
servative Congregation Bai Emunah, as well as a Reform and 
Chabad Congregation. The Tulsa Jewish Review is published 
monthly, and the Heritage Hebrew Academy is the Tulsa day 
school. Although small in number, the Oklahoma Jewish com- 
munity has had national influence. In the early part of the 20th 
century, Yeshiva University president Bernard Dov *Revel had 
business interests and spent considerable time in Tulsa. Irvin 
Frank was an early chairman of the National Jewish Confer- 
ence Center, the precursor of CLAL, and Charles Goodall, es- 
tablished the small cities program on the Council of Jewish 
Federations. The Charles and Lynn Schusterman family are 
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among the mega givers who support Jewish life throughout 
the country, and their family foundation is among the most 
important in the United States. The scope of their philan- 
thropic work has given them international outreach. Among 
their largest gifts were $11.25 million to Synagogue Trans- 
formation and Renewal (star), a Chicago-based philan- 
thropic partnership committed to enhancing synagogues and 
increasing their potential to connect and inspire Jews in North 
American Jewish communities; $10 million to the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma to establish the Schusterman Center at the 
University of Oklahoma in Tulsa, expanding the ou presence 
and providing the cohesiveness, facilities, and organizational 
identity to aid in future program development for the Tulsa 
campus; $5 million to the World Union of Progressive Juda- 
ism to help complete Mercaz Shimshon (Samson Center), 
a new cultural center in Jerusalem named in honor of Mr. 
Schusterman’s father; $1.5 million to the Partnership for Ex- 
cellence in Jewish Education (PEJE); an initiative designed to 
meet the challenge of providing excellent Jewish education 
for K-12 with the goal of ensuring a Jewish presence into the 
next century. 

They helped build Succat Shalom: The Jerusalem Center 
for Children and their Families, the Parent-Child Center of 
Tulsa, and the Schusterman-Benson Library in Tulsa. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C.I. Cooper, in: Oklahoma Jewish Chronicle 
(Dec. 1929 and March 1930). 


[Joseph Levenson / Michael Berenbaum (2™ ed.)] 


OKO, ADOLPH S. (1883-1944), librarian and expert on Spi- 
noza. Born near Kharkov, Russia, Oko received his educa- 
tion in Germany and went to the United States (1902), where 
he worked in the Astor Library, New York. In 1906 he was 
appointed librarian of Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, 
retaining the position until 1933 when he resigned. Under 
his administration the college library was transformed. A 
new building, designed to hold 40,000 volumes, was opened 
in 1913, but so great was the rate of expansion that a second 
building was needed in 1931. In 1911 he began a collection of 
Spinozana, which he brought to unusual completeness. He 
also began the development of the college museum. Shortly 
after World War 1 Oko visited Europe and purchased 18,000 
items, including the Edward Birnbaum music collection as 
well as manuscripts and printed books. Throughout his life 
Oko was a devoted student of Spinoza. He was a trustee of the 
Domus Spinozana at The Hague and a founder and US. sec- 
retary of the Societas Spinoza. From 1933 to 1938 he devoted 
himself to research on Spinoza in England, resulting in The 
Spinoza Bibliography (1964). In addition he wrote several bib- 
liographies, among them: Solomon Schechter, a Bibliography 
(1938) and Bibliography of... Kaufman Kohler (1913). He also 
wrote many articles in Menorah-Journal, of which he was as- 
sociate editor for many years. After returning to the United 
States he joined the staff of the American Jewish Committee 
and was associate editor of the Contemporary Jewish Record 
in 1943/44. 
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OLAH, GEORGE A. (1922-_), U.S. chemist and Nobel lau- 
reate. Born in Budapest, Hungary, he was educated at the 
Gymnasium of the Piarist Fathers. After surviving the last 
months of World War 11 in hiding in Budapest, he graduated 
in chemistry from the Technical University, Budapest (1954). 
He worked in the Central Chemical Research Institute of the 
Hungarian Academy of Sciences until the failed uprising, 
when he left Hungary in December 1956 first for London, 
where he was sympathetically received, and in 1957 for North 
America. He worked initially in Sarnia, Ontario, and subse- 
quently in Framingham, Mass., for Dow Chemical. In 1965 he 
joined Western Reserve University in Cleveland, Ohio, and 
later became chairman of its chemistry department when it 
merged with that of Case Institute of Technology. In 1977 he 
moved to the University of Southern California in Los An- 
geles to head its newly established Loker Institute of Hydro- 
carbon Research, a center for research and graduate training. 
He was director of research and Donald P. and Katherine B. 
Loker Distinguished Professor of Chemistry. Olah’s initial re- 
search concerned carbocation, the process by which hydrocar- 
bons, consisting of carbon and hydrogen, become positively 
charged. However the instability of these short-lived inter- 
mediate products made them very difficult to study. He faced 
formidable practical difficulties in impoverished post-war 
Hungary and scientific scepticism. However, he was able to 
pursue this research after he joined Dow Chemicals. He suc- 
ceeded in preparing a wide range of carbocations that were suf- 
ficiently stable for detailed analysis by using extremely strong 
“superacids.” His findings launched a very active field of re- 
search which led to the synthesis of many new, more complex 
hydrocarbons. He was awarded the Nobel Prize for chemistry 
in 1994 for his work on carbocations. His research has greatly 
influenced the study of bond making and breaking in organic 
chemistry and the development of “superelectrophiles” with 
increased reactivity. His findings also have practical applica- 
tions of major importance for hydrocarbon technology, which 
he continued to explore at the Loker Institute. These include 
the more efficient utilization and extraction of fossil fuels and 
the recycling of carbon dioxide into useful products while re- 
ducing the build-up of carbon products in the atmosphere. 
Other projects include the conversion of methane and meth- 
anol into fuels and the production of new materials for use in 
electrical engineering, optics, and biomedical devices. He was 
the author or co-author of many standard texts on these sub- 
jects. His many honors include election to the U.S. National 
Academy of Sciences (1976), the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences (2002), and the American Philosophical Society 
(2002), and the award of the Einstein Medal of the Russian 
Academy of Sciences (2002) and the Priestley Medal of the 
American Chemical Society (2005). 


[Michael Denman (2" ed.)] 


OLAM HA-BA (Heb. X37 O%5¥). The term olam ha-ba (lit- 
erally, “the coming world”) in contrast to olam ha-zeh (liter- 
ally “this world”) refers to the hereafter, which begins with 
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the termination of man’s earthly life. This meaning of the 
expression is clearly implied in the statement of R. Jacob, 
quoted in Avot (4:17): “One moment of repentance and good 
deeds in this world is better than the entire life of the world 
to come.” The earliest source in which the phrase occurs is 
Enoch 71:15, which is dated by R.H. Charles (Charles, Apoc- 
rypha, 2 (1913), 164) between 105 and 64 B.c.E. A synonym 
frequently used in place of “the world to come” is atid lavo 
(“What is to come” or “the future”) as in Tosefta Arakhin 2:7. 
Often also “the days of the Messiah” are contrasted with the 
life of this world. An example is the comment by the col- 
leagues of Ben Zoma (1:5) on the phrase “all the days of thy 
life’ (Deut. 16:3) that it includes in addition to this world the 
era of the Messiah. 

Strictly speaking the period referred to by the phrase 
olam ha-ba or its equivalent atid lavo, between which and the 
present order of things comes the age of the Messiah (cf. Zev. 
118b; Tosef. Ar. 2:7; also Ar. 13b), is the final order of things be- 
ginning with the general resurrection and the last judgment. 
According to the Palestinian amora R. Johanan, the golden 
age of the future pictured by the prophets concerned only the 
days of the Messiah. As for the world to come, it is said of it, 
“Eye hath not seen” (Isa. 64:3). His older contemporary, the 
Babylonian amora Samuel, however, held the view that the 
only difference between the present time and the Messianic 
era lay in the fact that Israel’s current subjection to the rule 
of alien empires would cease. The new order of things would, 
therefore, according to him, first commence after the age of 
the Messiah was over (cf. Sanh. 99a; Ber. 34b). 

A cardinal eschatological doctrine of rabbinic Judaism 
connected with the world to come was that of the restoration 
to life of the dead. It is listed as a dogma at the beginning of 
the tenth chapter of Sanhedrin. “Whoever says that the re- 
vivification of the dead is not proved from the Torah,” so it is 
remarked there, “has no portion in the world to come.’ The 
matter was, according to Josephus (Wars, 2:8, 14 and Ant. 18:1, 
4), one of the chief points of difference between the Phari- 
sees and the Sadducees, the latter asserting that the soul died 
together with the body. I *Maccabees, which records events 
down to the time of John Hyrcanus, whose reign began in the 
year 135 B.C.E., contains no allusion to it. The first definite his- 
torical reference to the Pharisees is that which speaks of the 
rift which took place between them and the aforementioned 
John Hyrcanus toward the end of his rule (Jos. Ant. 8:10). The 
Talmud (Kid. 66a) attributes the incident to his son Alexander 
Yannai. In the canonical Scriptures the first allusion to a return 
of the dead to life is made in Isaiah 26:19. However, the Sad- 
ducees contended (Sanh. gob) that the statement “Thy dead 
shall live, my dead bodies shall stand up” might have referred 
to the dead whom Ezekiel (37:5 ff.) had brought back to life 
in his vision, not to the general resurrection. An unequivocal 
reference to resurrection is contained in the last chapter of 
Daniel (7:2), where it is stated: “And many of those that sleep 
in the dust will wake, these to eternal life, and those to igno- 
miny and eternal abhorrence.” The 11 chapter of the Book of 
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Daniel (21ff.), however, describes events that took place dur- 
ing the rule of Antiochus 1v of Syria. 

As far as the older books of the Hebrew Scriptures are 
concerned, man’s sojourn on earth is followed by a descent to 
Sheol, which is equivalent to the grave. The patriarch Jacob, 
upon hearing that his favorite son Joseph had been torn to 
pieces by a wild beast, moaned that he “would go down in grief 
to his son in Sheol” (Gen. 37:35). Isaiah (14:3-21) and Ezekiel 
(31:15-18; 32: 17-32) picture it as a dreary, gloomy place, a land 
of the shades (Isa. 26:19). In the Book of Job (17:13-16) it is por- 
trayed as an abode of worms and decay. This was also, accord- 
ing to Akavyah b. Mahalalel (Avot 3:1), man’s destiny after the 
termination of his life on earth. “The dead do not praise the 
Lord,” said the Psalmist (115:17), “nor those that go down to 
the silence [of the grave].” Job entertained no hope of revivi- 
fication. “But when man lieth down,” he remarked gloomily, 
“he does not rise. Till the heavens be no more they will not 
awake nor be roused out of their sleep” (14:12). 

The rewards and punishment promised in the Hebrew 
Scriptures as requital for man’s actions, as for example in Deu- 
teronomy 13ff. and Jeremiah 3:10ff. were, as *Saadiah Gaon 
already noted (Book of Beliefs and Opinions, 9:2), all of this 
world. It was in order to reconcile the sufferings of the righ- 
teous with divine justice that R. Jacob remarked (Kid. 39b) 
that “there was no reward for virtue in this world” and that 
R. Tarfon assured those who would occupy themselves with 
the study of the Torah that the (full) reward of the righteous 
would be meted out in the hereafter (Avot. 2:16). As for the 
nature of man’s existence in the world to come, the Babylo- 
nian amora Rav, who lived at the beginning of the third cen- 
tury B.C.E., was of the opinion that it was quite unlike life in 
this world. “There is there,” he said, “neither eating, nor drink- 
ing, nor any begetting of children, no bargaining or jealousy 
or hatred or strife. All that the righteous do is to sit with their 
crowns on their heads and enjoy the effulgence of the [divine] 
Presence” (Ber. 17a). However, no tannaitic parallel to Rav’s 
conception of the world to come has been found; most of 
his contemporaries and followers believed in the restoration 
of the souls into the bodies of the resurrected and their ris- 
ing from their graves fully clothed (Ket. 111b). Even so bold a 
thinker as Saadiah Gaon, who lived centuries after the redac- 
tion of the Talmud, accepted the dogma of physical resurrec- 
tion. Moses Maimonides included the bodily revivification of 
the dead among the Thirteen Articles of the Faith in his com- 
mentary on the tenth chapter of Mishnah Sanhedrin, though 
in his Guide of the Perplexed he speaks only of the immor- 
tality of the soul, which is an incorporated state, and passes 
over physical resurrection in silence. The traditional Jewish 
book of prayers includes a praise of God as the revivifier of 
the dead. The Reformist prayer book omits it completely. As 
it is expressed in the tenth chapter of the Mishnah of Sanhe- 
drin, all Israelites, with certain notable exceptions, had, in the 
view of the tannaim, a share in world to come. In the opin- 
ion of R. Joshua b. Hananiah the righteous among the gen- 
tiles were also to be included (Tos. 13:2). Moses Maimonides 
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incorporated his pronouncement in his code, which states: 
“The pious of the nations of the world have a portion in the 
world to come” (Yad, Teshuvah 3:5). It is futile to attempt to 
systematize the Jewish notions of the hereafter. Since its con- 
ception belonged to the realm of aggadah, great latitude was 
allowed the individual imagination. It is on this account that 
there exists considerable ambiguity about the meaning of the 
phrase olam ha-ba. Did it refer to the final state of man or to 
the one intermediate between the life of this world and the 
disposition of his soul in either the *Garden of Eden, which 
is the eternal abode, after the last judgment, of the righteous, 
or the gehinnom (gehenna), the miserable dwelling place of 
the wicked (Ber. 28b). The question was also asked where the 
souls of human beings were kept between the time of their 
death and the resurrection, which is supposed to take place 
prior to the last judgment. The answer given by R. Yose ha- 
Gelili was that there were special store-chambers where the 
souls of the righteous were deposited, as it is stated (1 Sam. 
25:29): “The souls of the wicked, on the other hand, would, as 
the verse goes on to say, “be slung away in the hollow of the 
sling” (Shab. 152b). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.E. Moore, Judaism in the first Centuries of 
the Christian Era, 2 (1946), 377-95; Saadiah Gaon, The Book of Beliefs 
and Opinions, tr. by S. Rosenblatt (1948), 323-56; Moses Maimonides, 
The Guide of the Perplexed, tr. by S. Pines (1963), passim; C. Monte- 
fiore and H. Loewe, Rabbinic Anthology (1938), ch. 31 and index, s.v. 
World to Come; A. Cohen, Everyman's Talmud (1932), ch. 11 and index, 
s.v. World to Come; M. Kadushin, The Rabbinic Mind (1952), index, 


s.v. Olam ha-Ba; World to Come. 
[Samuel Rosenblatt] 


OLAN, LEVI ARTHUR (1903-1984), U.S. Reform rabbi 
and theologian. Olan was born in Russia and immigrated 
to Rochester, New York, in 1906. He received his B.A. from 
the University of Cincinnati in 1925 and was ordained by the 
*Hebrew Union College in 1929. He was awarded a D.D. by 
HUC-JIR in 1955, and a D.HLL. by Austin College in 1967 and 
by Southern Methodist University in 1968. He served as rabbi 
of Temple Emanu-El in Worcester, Massachusetts (1929-49), 
where he was also president of the United Jewish Charities and 
an organizer of the People’s Forum, sponsoring such speak- 
ers as Norman Thomas and Clarence Darrow. In 1949, he was 
named rabbi of Temple Emanu-El in Dallas, Texas, becom- 
ing emeritus in 1970. He also lectured at Southern Methodist 
University’s Perkins School of Theology and at Texas Chris- 
tian University. 

In Dallas, Olan was the host of a popular weekly radio 
program, which later expanded to television, on the religious 
issues of life. His courageous attacks on racial segregation 
earned him the sobriquet “the conscience of Dallas.” He was 
appointed chairman of the city’s Housing Authority, a direc- 
tor of the Human Relations Commission, and a regent of the 
University of Texas. 

In the *Central Conference of American Rabbis, Olan 
was instrumental in establishing a Special Interest Group in 
Jewish Theology, which he chaired from 1961 to 1965. He also 
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served on the executive board (1946-48, 1969-71) and was 
elected vice president (1965-67) and then president of the 
CCAR (1967-68). Additionally, he was vice president of the 
World Union for Progressive Judaism (1967-68). 

Asa theologian, Olan described himself as a religious lib- 
eral, a rationalist who stressed the role of reason and experi- 
ence in the search for truth. A philosopher who sought to nar- 
row the gap between conflicting religious and secular points 
of view, his thinking influenced colleagues, as reflected in the 
book A Rational Faith, Essays in Honor of Levi A. Olan (1984). 
Olan himself wrote Judaism and Immortality (1942, 1971), Pro- 
phetic Faith and the Secular Age (1982), and Maturity in an Im- 
mature World (1984; an anthology of his broadcasts). 


[Bezalel Gordon (2™! ed.)] 


OLBRACHT, IVAN (pseudonym of Kamil Zeman; 1882- 
1952), Czech author and publicist. Olbracht was born in Sem- 
ily, Bohemia. His mother was Jewish; his father, a non-Jewish 
writer. Olbracht’s early works, O zlych samotarich (“Of Evil 
Lonely Men,” 1913), Zald# nejtemnéjs (“Darkest Prison,” 1918), 
and Podivné pratelstvi herce Jesenia (“The Strange Friendship 
of the Actor Jesenius,” 1919), were psychological masterpieces. 
He became a Communist after a visit to the U.S.S.R. which in- 
spired his Obrazy ze soucasného Ruska (“Pictures from Con- 
temporary Russia,’ 1920). Later he concentrated on social 
themes, without, however, embracing “socialist realism.” 

His Anna proletatka (“Anne the Proletarian,” 1928) is 
both a psychological and a social novel, while Nikola Suhaj 
loupeznik (“The Bandit Nikola Suhaj,” 1933) remains, despite 
its social-revolutionary tendency, a delightful ballad about a 
“Robin Hood” hero from sub-Carpathian Ruthenia. This poor, 
eastern region of pre-war Czechoslovakia also provides the 
setting for three more works by Olbracht: Zemé beze jména 
(“Land Without a Name, 1932), Hory a staleti (“Mountains 
and Centuries,” 1935), and Golet v uidoli (“Galut in the Valley,’ 
1937), the last serving as a literary memorial to hasidic life in 
the sub-Carpathian region. One of his children’s books, Bib- 
lické pribéhy (“Bible Tales,” 1939), isa modern treatment of Old 
Testament stories. Olbracht also translated Marx and Engels’ 
Communist Manifesto into Czech. He was for some years a 
member of the Czechoslovak parliament. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Vasa and A. Gregor, Katechismus déjin 
ceské literatury (1925); B. Vaclavek, Ceska literatura xx. stoleti (1935); 
J. Kunc, Slovnik éeskych spisovatelu beletristi (1957). ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: V. Hnizdo, Ivan Olbracht (1977): Lexikon ceské literatury, 3/1 
(2000); J. Podlesak, Zidé v dile Ivana Olbrachta, in.: Zidovska rocenka 
(1982-83); Slovnik ceskych spisovatelit (2000). 


[Avigdor Dagan] 


OLDENBURG, city and former state in Lower Saxony, Ger- 
many. Jews lived in the city of Oldenburg in the early 14 
century. In 1334 the municipal council decided to cease issu- 
ing letters of protection (Schutzbriefe) to Jews; however, they 
continued to reside there under the protection of the duke 
of Oldenburg, who agreed that they be allowed to deal only 
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in money lending. The community ceased during the *Black 
Death persecutions (1348). Jews must have returned soon af- 
ter, for a privilege of 1365 granted them the same rate of in- 
terest as had been accorded the Jews of Bremen. Between 1667 
and 1773 Oldenburg belonged to Denmark. In this period the 
dukes made use of the services of Sephardi *Court Jews and 
financiers from Hamburg, such as Jacob Mussaphia and his 
sons. A few Jews from Oldenburg attended the Leipzig fairs. 
Three Jewish families lived in Vechta, in the duchy of Olden- 
burg, in the middle of the 18 century. Their number increased 
during French occupation after 1810. A law of August 25, 1827, 
organized communal affairs, made German names and lan- 
guage compulsory, regulated the conditions of their inferior 
civil status, and ordered a Landrabbiner to be appointed for 
Oldenburg. The first to hold this office was Nathan Marcus 
*Adler, who took office in 1829 and moved to Hanover in 1831. 
Samson Raphael *Hirsch succeeded him until 1841 and there 
he wrote his Choreb. His successor was Bernhard Wechsler 
(d. 1874), who consecrated the new synagogue in the city in 
1835. In 1859 Jewish affairs were reorganized by a new com- 
prehensive law. The Jews of the duchy numbered 1,359 in 1900; 
by 1925 their number had declined to 1,015 (of which 250 lived 
in the city of Oldenburg). In 1933 there were 279 Jews. Sizable 
communities existed in the towns of Delmenhorst, Jever, Va- 
rel, Vechta, and Wildeshausen; and in the region of Birkenfeld, 
Bosen, Hoppstaedten, Oberstein, Idar, and Soetern. The syna- 
gogue of Oldenburg was destroyed on November 9/10, 1938, 
and the last Landrabbiner, Leo Trepp, was deported to *Sach- 
senhausen. The community was annihilated during the war. 
In 1959, 35 Jews were again living in Oldenburg, and in 1967 
a memorial was erected on the site of the synagogue. In 1992 
the Jewish community was refounded. From the beginning it 
was egalitarian, counting women and men for the minyan. In 
1997 there were 150 Jewish residents. From 1995 to 2004 Bea 
Wyler - a graduate of the Jewish Theological Seminary in New 
York - officiated as a rabbi in Oldenburg (and Brunswick and 
Delmenhorst until 2000 as well). Born in Switzerland, she was 
the first woman rabbi in Germany after the Shoah. In 1995 
a new synagogue was consecrated in the presence of Rabbi 
Leo Trepp. In 2002 a new community building and in 2002 a 
mikveh were inaugurated. In 2005 the community numbered 
330. More than 90% of the members are immigrants from the 
former Soviet Union. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Trepp, Die Landesgemeinde der Juden in 
Oldenburg (1965); idem, Eternal Faith, Eternal People (1962), 294-7; D. 
Mannheimer, Gesetzessammlung betreffend die Juden im Herzogtum 
Oldenburg (1918); Germ Jud, 2 (1968), 627-8; FJW (1932/33), 410-4; 
H. Schnee, Die Hoffinanz und der moderne Staat, 3 (1955), 124-73 
Zeitschrift fuer Demographie and Statistik der Juden, 4 (1908), 14. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Trepp, Die Oldenburger Judenschaft. Bild und 
Vorbild juedischen Seins und Werdens in Deutschland (Oldenburger 
Studien, vol. 8) (1973); E. Meyer, Die Reichskristallnacht in Oldenburg 
(1979); J.-F. Toellner et al., Die juedischen Friedhoefe im Oldenburger 
Land (1983); E. Meyer (ed.), Die Synagogen des Oldenburger Landes 
(Oldenburger Studien, vol. 29) (1988); U. Elerd (ed.), Die Geschichte 
der Oldenburger Juden und ihre Vernichtung (Veroeffentlichungen des 
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Stadtmuseums Oldenburg, vol. 4) (1988); D. Goertz, Juden in Olden- 
burg. Struktur, Integration und Verfolgung. 1930 — 1938 (Oldenburger 
Studien, vol. 28) (19957); J. Paulsen, Erinnerungsbuch. Ein Verzeichnis 
von der nationalsozialistischen Judenverfolgung betroffenen Einwohner 
der Stadt Oldenburg 1933-1945 (2001); S. Schumann (ed.), Juedische 

Gemeinde zu Oldenburg 1992-2002 (2002). 
[Encyclopaedia Judaica (Germany) and Zvi Avneri / Larissa 
Daemmig (2™4 ed.)] 


OLEANDER (Heb. 4173 mishnaic (harduf) or 731775 (hirdu- 
feni)), the evergreen shrub with rose-colored flowers that 
grows wild in Israel on the banks of rivers. Cultivated variet- 
ies having flowers of various colors are also grown. Its leaves 
are arranged at the nodes of the stalk in groups of three. In 
this respect it resembles the three-leaved *myrtle. The Talmud 
(Suk. 32b) raises the possibility that by ez avot (“plaited tree”), 
one of the four species taken on the Feast of Tabernacles (Lev. 
23:40), the oleander may be intended, but the suggestion is re- 
jected on the grounds that the Bible would not have required 
a plant containing a dangerous poison to be taken (see Rashi, 
Suk. 32b). A fowl that has eaten oleander “is forbidden because 
of danger to life” (Hul. 3:5). It is, in fact, very poisonous and 
its ground leaves are sometimes used as mouse poison. One 
tanna held that it was because of its bitterness that this tree 
was used by Moses to sweeten the bitter waters (Ex. 15:25) “for 
God heals with that with which he wounds” (Ex. R. 50:3). The 
Talmud (Pes. 39a) mentions a bitter plant called hardufenin 
which is not poisonous and was eaten as a salad. The reference 
is apparently to the Scorzonera, to which the name hardufenin 
is given in modern Hebrew. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 1 (1924), 206-12; H.N. and A.L. 
Moldenke, Plants of the Bible (1952), index; J. Feliks, Zimhiyyat ha- 
Mishnah, in: Marot ha-Mishnah, Seder Zera’im (1967), 38. ADD. BIB- 


LIOGRAPHY: Feliks, Ha-Zome’ah, 52. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


OLEI HA-GARDOM (“Those Who Went to the Gallows”). 
A collective name for the 12 members of the organizations 
who fought actively against the British Mandatory Gov- 
ernment in the struggle for the emergence of the State and 
were sentenced to death and executed (with the exception of 
two who cheated the gallows by taking their own lives). All 
belonged either to the Irgun Zeva’i *Le’'ummi (Ezel) or the 
Lohamei Herut Israel (Lehi), with the exception of Shlomo 
ben *Yosef, who was hanged before the founding of these 
two militant organizations. Most of them turned their trials 
into a defiant “J'accuse” against the alleged illegality and bru- 
tality of the British Mandatory Government, and all marched 
proudly to their deaths with heads erect and singing patri- 
otic songs. 

In 1974 the municipality of Jerusalem named a street in 
the new suburb of East Talpiyyot after the Olei ha-Gardom 
collectively, and others after each individual member. Symbol- 
ically enough, the suburb is adjacent to the building which at 
the time was the official seat of the British High Commissioner 
(and is now the seat of the UN organization in Israel). 
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After their return from Kenya in 1947, where they were 
exiled by the British, members of Ezel and Lehi founded a 
synagogue, Ahdut Israel in Jerusalem, in the name of the Olei 
Ha-Gardom, of which Rabbi L.I. *Rabinowitz was appointed 
rabbi in 1972. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nedava, J., Olei ha-Gardom (1966); Gurion, 
Y., Ha-Nizzahon Alei Gardom (1971). 


OLESKO, town in Tarnopol district, Ukraine (E. Galicia). 
Twelve buildings in Olesko were owned by Jews in 1628. The 
provincial council of *Bratslav (see *Councils of Lands) con- 
vened here in the 18" century. In 1765, 771 Jewish taxpayers 
were registered in Olesko and its “boroughs.” The Jewish pop- 
ulation numbered 832 (20% of the total) in 1910, and 636 in 
1920 (10.7% of the total population). Noted rabbis who lived in 
Olesko include Zeev (Wolf) b. Samuel, author of Hiddushei ha- 
Razah (Zolkiew, 1771). *Hasidism had a following in Olesko 
which was the residence of zaddikim; one of them opposed 
the establishment of a modern Jewish school there by the *Is- 
raelitische Allianz of Vienna; it was eventually opened in 1910 


after a fierce struggle. 
[Nathan Michael Gelber] 


In 1931 some 600 Jews lived in Olesko. Soon after the 
outbreak of World War 11 and until June-July 1941 the whole 
of the district of Tarnopol, in which Olesko was situated, 
was under Soviet administration. After the Nazi occupa- 
tion the town belonged to the “District Galizien” created 
in August 1941 by the German authorities and incorpo- 
rated into the General Government. The majority of the 
472 Jews remaining in Olesko were deported to the *Belzec 
concentration camp on Aug. 28, 1942. A Jewish labor camp, 
where “selected” men were employed by the Nazis, was situ- 
ated in the town or in its vicinity; it was liquidated in June 


1943. 
[Danuta Dombrowska] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Brustin-Bernstein, in: Bleter far Geshi- 
khte, 6:3 (1953), passim. 


OLESNICA (Ger. Oels), town in Silesia, Poland. The first 
mention of a synagogue dates from 1417. Five members of the 
local community were accused of desecration of the *Host 
in *Breslau in 1453. The Jews were expelled in 1492, but by 
1521 seven families were again resident. Hebrew printing in 
Olesnica is mainly connected with the well-known 16"-cen- 
tury Jewish printer Hayyim *Schwarz, who, in 1530, pro- 
duced the first Hebrew book printed by a Jew in Germany, 
a handsome Pentateuch (with the Five Scrolls and haftarot), 
of which only two copies have been preserved. In 1535 a vi- 
olent storm destroyed the press, bringing financial ruin to 
Schwarz’s successors - Samuel Ester and Eliakim Herliz - 
and to the many members of the community who were em- 
ployed by them. In the same year the community also tried 
in vain to intercede on behalf of their persecuted brethren in 
Jaegerndorf. With the destruction of the press, the commu- 
nity gradually dispersed and the synagogue was converted 
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to a church (consecrated in 1695). In 1758 24 Jews were again 
living in the town. A synagogue served 121 persons when 
it was consecrated in 1840 and 330 in 1880. By 1933 144 re- 
mained, but by 1939 the number had fallen as a result of Nazi 
persecution. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Brann, Geschichte der Juden in Schlesien 
(1917), 205, n. 8, passim; A. Grotte, “Synagogen,” Kirchen in Schle- 
sien (1930), 3-12; idem, Synagogenspuren in schlesischen Kirchen, 1 
(1937), 12-20; FJW, 95; M. Brann, in: Jahresbericht des juedisch-the- 
ologischen Seminars (Breslau; 1910), 167-73; A.M. Habermann, in: 
KS, 33 (1957/8); 509. 


°OLESNICKI, ZBIGNIEW (1389-1455), bishop of Cracow. 
During the reign of Ladislau 11 Jagello of Poland, Olesnicki 
was the power behind the throne of Wladislaw Warnenczyk 
and the spiritual agitator of contemporary hatred of the Jews. 
He was also the patron of Jan *Dlugosz, the anti-Jewish Pol- 
ish chronicler. Olesnicki invited John of *Capistrano to Poland 
in 1453, and his arrival coincided with the Jews’ endeavor to 
have their general privileges agreed upon by the king. In the 
resulting riots of Cracow many Jews fled and a few converted 
to Christianity. Olesnicki personally took care of some of the 
converts. He charged Casimir tv Jagello with favoring the 
Jews, stating that their privileges included articles which were 
against Christian religious principles. In a letter addressed to 
the Sejm at Leczyca he called these privileges “disgusting and 
abject.” He demanded the introduction of the Jewish *badge 
in Poland. After the Polish armies had been defeated by the 
Teutonic Order at Chojnice, Olesnicki increased his pressure 
on the king. At the congress of Great Poland’s nobility at Cer- 
ekwica in 1454, the king agreed to issue anti-Jewish laws. The 
knights, facing a new military expedition, forced the king to 
keep his promise, and in the same year Casimir rv Jagello is- 
sued the Nieszawa statutes which canceled the general privi- 
leges accorded to the Polish Jews and reinstated the Warta 
statute of 1423 making moneylending by Jews to Christians 
more difficult. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Balaban, Historia Zydow w Krakowie ina 
kazimierzu 1304-1868, 1 (1931); E. Maleczynska, Spotoczenstwo polskie 
pierwszej polowy xv wieku wobec zachodnich agadnien (1947). 


[Jacob Goldberg] 


OLEVSKI, BUZI (1908-1941), Soviet Yiddish writer. Born in 
Volhynia, Olevski graduated in 1930 from the Yiddish depart- 
ment at the Second Moscow State University, where he later 
defended his doctoral thesis on David Hofstein’s oeuvre. In 
1926 he debuted as a poet in the Minsk-based journal Shtern, 
eliciting the favorable reaction of critics. He published sto- 
ries and poems in various Soviet periodicals and anthologies. 
In the early 1930s he moved to Birobidzhan. His stories de- 
pict people in the Civil War and in the air force, the destruc- 
tion of the Jewish shtetl, and the heroism of the Red Army. 
He also wrote children’s literature. Among his books are In 
Vuks (“Growing,’ 1930), Shakhte (“Mines,” 1933), Alts Hekher 
un Hekher (“Higher and Higher,’ 1933), Birobidzhaner Lider 
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(“Birobidzhan Poems,” 1938), and Onheyb Lebn (“In the Be- 
ginning of Life,” 1939). He was killed in action on the Soviet- 
German front. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 1 (1956), 103-4. 
[Israel Ch. Biletzky / Gennady Estraikh (24 ed.)] 


OLGIN, MOSHE J. (adopted name of Moses Joseph Novom- 
isky; 1878-1939), writer, editor, and translator. Born near Kiev, 
Olgin studied there. He joined a student revolutionary group 
which developed in the Kiev branch of the Jewish Labor Bund. 
After leaving Kiev University in 1904, he lived in Vilna where 
he joined the editorial board of the Bundist Arbeter Shtime 
and the legal publication Der Veker. At the end of 1906, Olgin 
left Russia and settled in Germany, where he studied at the 
University of Heidelberg. He returned to Russia in 1909 and 
became active as a teacher and lecturer. In 1913 Olgin moved 
to Vienna and became the coeditor of the Bundist weekly Di 
Tsayt which was published in St. Petersburg. In 1914 he went 
to New York, and became a staff member of the Jewish Daily 
Forward. After the split in the Jewish Socialist Federation in 
1921, he joined the Workers’ Party. He was one of the founders 
of the Communist Yiddish Daily Freiheit (later Morning Frei- 
heit) and remained its editor until his death. He was also the 
editor of the monthly Der Hamer (1926) and from 1932, New 
York correspondent of the Moscow Pravda. A prolific writer, 
he followed the Communist party line and justified Arab riots 
and pogroms in Palestine. Olgin wrote about political affairs, 
literature, and the theater. 

His books include: Mayn Shtetl in der Ukrain (1921); Fun 
Mayn Togbukh (1926); and a posthumous collection of essays 
Kultur un Folk (1949). His books in English include: The Soul 
of the Russian Revolution (1917); A Guide to Russian Litera- 
ture (1920); and Gorki, Writer and Revolutionist (1933). Olgin 
translated Lenin into Yiddish as well as Jack London’s The 
Call of the Wild (1919) and John Reid’s Ten Days that Shook 
the World (1920). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 1 (1926), 92-97; Tsum On- 
denk fun M. Olgin (1939); LNYL, 1 (1956), 88-91. 

[Elias Schulman] 


OLGOPOL, townlet in Vinnitsa district, Ukraine. Before the 
1917 Revolution, Olgopol was a county capital in the province 
of Podolia. Jews are mentioned in 1799, and by 1847 the Jewish 
population was 247; by 1897 the number had increased to 2,473 
(30% of the total population). Olgopol suffered heavily in 1919 
at the hands of the Ukrainian bands which were active in the 
surroundings. Jews were also attacked by the armies of *De- 
nikin. In 1926 the Jewish population numbered 1,660 (76.4% 
of the total), and it dropped to 660 in 1939. In the Soviet pe- 
riod there was a kolkhoz most of whose members were Jews. 
Yiddish was the official language (beside Ukrainian) in the lo- 
cal council in the 1920s. Olgopol was taken by the Germans 
on July 26, 1941, and later attached to Romanian Transnistria. 
A ghetto was set up with a few dozen local families who re- 
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mained, plus hundreds of people expelled from Bessarabia 
and Bukovina. The fate of the local Jews is unknown, but on 
the day of liberation (March 22, 1944) there were still 164 Jews 
from Bessarabia and 27 from Bukovina there. There was no 
information on the presence of Jews in Olgopol in 1971. 


[Yehuda Slutsky / Shmuel Spector (2"4 ed.)] 


“OLIPHANT, LAURENCE (1829-1888), English writer and 
traveler, Christian mystic, and active supporter of the return 
of the Jewish people to Erez Israel. Born of a Scotch family 
in the Cape of Good Hope, Oliphant traveled in many coun- 
tries and wrote impressive travel books. From 1865 to 1867 he 
was a member of parliament. During the Russo-Turkish War 
(1878) he began to take an interest in the Holy Land and Jew- 
ish settlement there, in a blending of political, economical, 
and religious-mystic considerations. He supported Turkey and 
thought that the best way to revive it was by improving the 
condition of its Asian regions, first and foremost Palestine. He 
decided to submit to the sultan a plan for large-scale Jewish 
settlement in Palestine, supported by resources from abroad. 
With letters of recommendation from Lord Beaconsfield and 
Lord Salisbury, who approved his plan and a letter from the 
French minister of foreign affairs, William Henry Wadding- 
ton, he went to Palestine in 1879. He investigated the country 
and arrived at the conclusion that the best place to start Jew- 
ish settlement was the Gilead region in Transjordan. Conse- 
quently, he negotiated with the authorities in Constantinople 
concerning tenancy rights and a concession for settlement. 
The Turkish cabinet approved the proposal, but the sultan Ab- 
dul Hamid rejected it for fear that it was a British intrigue. The 
pogroms of 1881 in Russia moved Oliphant to new undertak- 
ings. He established a group of influential Christians in Lon- 
don for the purpose of bringing them closer to his idea. In the 
same year he provided assistance to Russian Jewish refugees 
in Galicia by means of the mayor of London’s Mansion House 
Relief fund. In opposition to the representatives of the Alli- 
ance Israélite Universelle who directed the emigration to the 
United States, he advised the Jews to go to Palestine and tried 
to persuade Alliance spokesmen to do the same. He also de- 
cided to renew his negotiations in Constantinople. The Turk- 
ish foreign minister, Said Pasha, regarded his plan as practical 
and wanted to connect it with the project of constructing a 
railroad in Palestine. But the negotiation could go no further, 
especially when the Turkish-British relations deteriorated 
because of Egypt, and Oliphant’s efforts came to nothing. He 
settled in Haifa and engaged in religious and mystic contem- 
plation. Yet he always remained attached to the Zionist idea 
and provided advice and assistance to the first Jewish settlers 
in Erez Israel. His Hebrew secretary in Haifa was the poet, 
N.H. *Imber. Oliphant was the most important Christian 
figure of his time supporting the idea of the Jewish Return 
to Zion. The *Bilw’im and Hovevei Zion had great hopes for 
his negotiations in Constantinople, and his firm position on 
their behalf was encouraging, even though his political un- 
dertakings failed. His writings included the programmatic 
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book Land of Gilead (1880; Heb. trans. by Nahum *Sokolow 
as Erez Hemdah, 1886) and Haifa, or Life in Modern Palestine 
(1887). Oliphant was one of the most famous of British gen- 
tile proto-Zionists. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.O.W. Oliphant, Memoir on the Life of 
Laurence Oliphant..., 2 vols. (1891); P. Henderson, The Life of Lau- 
rence Oliphant (1956); N. Sokolow, Hibbath Zion (1935), 275-9 and 
index; idem, History of Zionism, 2 (1919), index; S. Jawnieli, Sefer ha- 
Ziyyonut, 2:1 (1942), 9-11, 90-95; I. Klausner, Be-Hitorer Am (1962), 
72-78, 199-202, and index; G. Yardeni, Ha-Ittonut ha-Ivrit be-Erez 
Yisrael (1969), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; A. Tay- 
lor, Laurence Oliphant (1982). 


[Alexander Bein / Nathan Michael Gelber] 


OLITSKI, JULES (1922- ), U.S. painter, sculptor, and print- 
maker. Born Jules Demikovsky in Russia, Olitski immigrated 
to the United States in 1923 and grew up in New York. He stud- 
ied painting and drawing at the National Academy of Design 
(1940-42) and sculpture at the Beaux-Arts Institute of Design 
(1940-42) in New York. He served in the Army during World 
War II (1942-45), before which he became an American citi- 
zen and adopted his stepfather’s surname. In 1947 Olitski stud- 
ied sculpture at the Educational Alliance with Chaim *Gross. 
Under the ar Bill, Olitski received additional art instruction 
at the Académie de la Grande Chaumiére (1949-50) and 
with the sculptor Ossip Zadkine (1949) in Paris. In an effort 
to transcend his academic training, Olitski made a series of 
vigorously rendered paintings while blindfolded. He had his 
first solo exhibition in Paris (1951), where he showed partially 
abstract, brightly colored paintings. Upon his permanent re- 
turn to the United States he received a B.S. (1952) and an M.A. 
(1954) in art education from New York University. Respond- 
ing to his vibrantly hued Parisian works, during this transition 
period Olitski made monochrome abstractions and experi- 
mented with heavily impastoed imagery in the late 1950s. 
Throughout Olitski’s career he explored varied modes 
of color field painting. Adopting a technique made popular 
by Helen *Frankenthaler and Morris *Louis, in 1960 Olitski 
started to stain large canvases with hard-edge, oblong shapes; 
Born in Snovsk (1963, Art Institute of Chicago) is one of sev- 
eral paintings in the Core series. In 1964 Olitski applied paint 
to canvases with spray cans and later with a spray gun. Color 
mists hover and subtle hues of pink dissolve into each other in 
Ishtar Melted (1965, Princeton University Art Museum). Dur- 
ing the 1970s, Olitski reacted against the spray technique and 
composed abstractions with tactile, dense, often dull-colored 
paint. Iridescent paintings followed, in which he applied gobs 
of paint with mittened hands. Temptation Temple (1992, col- 
lection unknown) exemplifies this period with the energetic 
texture and sense of relief created by the thick metallic brown 
color interwoven with highlights of green, purple, and blue. 
Olitski began making prints in 1954. His forays into print- 
making yielded a wide range of imagery from representational 
self-portraits to abstractions. Colored silkscreens from the 
early 1970s are pure abstractions of color akin to his paintings 
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of the period. In 1968 Olitski designed his first sculptures - 
aluminum abstractions colored with a spray gun. His sculp- 
tures are typically produced in series, such as the Ring series 
(1970-73), a group of works comprised of concentric circles 
made of thin sheet steel. Olitski’s art has been publicly exhib- 
ited on numerous occasions. Notably, Olitski represented the 
United States at the 1966 Venice Bienniale; he was the first liv- 
ing American artist to have a one-person show at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art (1969); and in 1973 he enjoyed a ret- 
rospective at the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Moffett, Jules Olitski (1981); K. Wilkin and 
S. Long, The Prints of Jules Olitski: A Catalogue Raisonné, 1954-1989 
(1989); B. Rose, Jules Olitski: Recent Paintings (1993). 


[Samantha Baskind (24 ed.)] 


OLITZKI, ARYEH LEO (1898-1983), Israeli bacteriologist. 
Born in Allenstein (E. Prussia), he was an assistant in the In- 
stitute of Hygiene of the University of Breslau before moving 
to Palestine in 1924. He continued his serological research at 
Hadassah Hospital, Jerusalem, and for some years headed the 
bacteriology laboratories at the Hadassah hospitals in Jeru- 
salem and Safed. He taught at the Hebrew University from 
1928, becoming professor in 1949 and dean of the Medical 
School from 1961 to 1965. In the course of investigating prob- 
lems of serology and immunology, especially in relation to in- 
fectious diseases peculiar to Israel, he discovered a method of 
inoculating humans against Brucellosa infection from sheep 
and cattle. His major breakthrough was the laboratory culti- 
vation (with Zipporah Gershon) of the Lepra bacillus, thus 
paving the way toward early diagnosis of the disease and the 
possibility of more effective treatment. Olitzki published many 
scientific papers and co-authored (with N. Grossowicz) a He- 
brew textbook on microbiology and immunology (Yesodot 
Torat ha-Haidakkim ve-ha-Hasinut, 2 vols., 1964-68). He was 
awarded the Israel Prize in Medicine in 1967. 


{Lucien Harris] 


OLITZKY, family of three brothers, all Yiddish authors. 
LEIB (1897-1975) was poet, short-story writer, and translator. 
He taught in Yiddish schools in his native Trisk and in War- 
saw until 1939. Fleeing eastward from the German invaders, 
he spent the war years in Soviet Russia, but returned to Po- 
land in 1946. In 1959 he settled in Israel. His first stories and 
his first novel, In an Okupirt Shtetl (“In an Occupied Town,” 
1924) dealt with Jewish life under the German occupation of 
World War 1 and during the early years of the Polish Repub- 
lic. There followed juvenilia, books of parables, short stories, 
and poems. During his years in Russia and in Communist 
Poland, he translated Pushkin and Krylov, published 10 vol- 
umes of prose and poetry, and edited the lyrics of his brother 
Baruch Olitzky, who had perished under the Nazis. Seven col- 
lections of Leib’s lyrics were published in Israel (1960-76), as 
well as a volume of his and his brother Mattes’ poems, Lider 
tsu a Bruder (“Songs to a Brother,’ 1964), a volume of tributes 
to Baruch Olitzky, some of whose lyrics were also included. 
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Some of Leib’s poems and fables have been translated into 
Polish, Hebrew, and English. BARUCH (1907-1941), was also 
a poet. Born in Poland, he became a teacher in the Yiddish 
schools of Volhynia. He made his literary debut in Literarishe 
Bleter in 1925 and subsequently published poems in various 
newspapers in Poland and Soviet Russia. He was strongly in- 
fluenced by the poetry of the *Khalyastre. He perished during 
the Holocaust in Poland. His brothers Leib and Mattes edited 
a posthumous volume of his poetry, Mayn Blut iz Oysgemisht 
(“My Blood is Mixed,’ 1951). MATTES (1915-_) published his 
first book of poems, In Fremdn Land (“In Alien Land,’ 1948), 
while still in a postwar refugee camp in Germany. His sec- 
ond book, Freylekhe Teg (“Happy Days,’ 1962), the outcome 
of his experiences as a teacher of Jewish children in New York, 
consisted mainly of songs which aimed at bringing life and 
immediacy to Bible stories, and the joys of the Sabbath and 
Holy Days which he was teaching his pupils, but also included 
poems recalling Jewish children whom the Nazis summoned 
from classrooms to death-marches. His other books are Lider 
far Yugnt (“Songs for the Youth,” 1974), Lider fun Frier un Itst 
(“Songs From Then and Now,’ 1980), which include additional 
poems by his brother Baruch, and Lid un Esey (“Song and Es- 
say, 1988). He joined his brother Leib Olitzky in Lider tsu a 
Bruder. His Geklibene Lider (“Selected Poems,” 1967) covered 
a wide range of scenes and experiences, from a golden child- 
hood in Poland, through tragic war years, to a calm existence 
in New York. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 1 (1956), 104-6. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
Puy: B. Kagan, Leksikon (1986), 28-30; J. Glatstein, Prost un Poshet 
(1978), 278-83; I. Yanasowicz, Penemer un Nemen (1971), 34-9. 

[Sol Liptzin / Tamar Lewinsky (24 ed.)] 


OLITZKY, KERRY M. (1954-_ ), U.S. Reform rabbi, educa- 
tor, administrator, and author. Olitzky was born in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, and earned his B.A. (1974) and M.A. (1975) from 
the University of South Florida. He received his M.H.L. from 
Hebrew Union College in 1980, where he was ordained in 1981 
and earned a D.H.L. in 1985. He served as assistant rabbi and 
director of religious education at Congregation Beth Israel in 
West Hartford, Connecticut (1981-84), before returning to 
Cincinnati, Ohio, to become director of the school of educa- 
tion at HUC-JIR (1984-96). In 1991, his title was expanded to 
National Director for Research and Educational Development, 
and responsibility for development efforts related to institu- 
tional grants was added to his administration of degree pro- 
grams, as well as of all HUC-jIR programs related to alumni 
and continuing education. In 1996, he was named National 
Dean of Adult Jewish Learning and Living, in charge of adult 
educational programs on all four campuses of HUC-JIR, in- 
cluding the Kollel in New York, the Beit Midrash in Jerusalem, 
and the Academy for Interfaith Studies in Cincinnati. He also 
supervised national and regional programs co-sponsored with 
other branches of the Reform movement and served on the 
Executive Committee of the CCAR-UAHC-NATE Joint Com- 
mission on Jewish Education. In 1998, Olitzky left HUC-y1R to 
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become vice president of the *Wexner Heritage Foundation, 
with particular responsibility for alumni programs and insti- 
tutes and for editing the foundation’s publications. 

In 1999, Olitzky was appointed executive director of the 
Jewish Outreach Institute in New York City, an independent 
national organization dedicated to bringing Judaism to in- 
terfaith families and the unaffiliated. In addition, he has con- 
tinued his pioneering work in the area of Jewish twelve-step 
spirituality, serving as rabbinic adviser to the Jewish Alco- 
holics, Chemically Dependent Persons, and Significant Oth- 
ers Council (JAcs) and as a member of the editorial board of 
the Journal of Ministry in Addiction and Recovery. Olitzky was 
also the founding editor of the Journal of Aging and Judaism 
and a member of the American Society of Aging Forum on 
Religion and Aging. 

Olitzky was a contributing editor for Shma: A Journal 
of Jewish Responsibility and a consultant to Capstone Press. 
His books include An Interfaith Ministry to the Aged: A Sur- 
vey of Models (1989); Recovery from Codependence: A Jewish 
Twelve Steps Guide to Healing Your Soul (1993); The American 
Synagogue: A Historical Dictionary (1996); Grief in Our Sea- 
sons: A Mourner’s Companion for Kaddish (1998); From Your 
Father’s House ... Reflections for Modern Jewish Men (1999); 
American Synagogue Ritual (2000); and Jewish Paths Toward 
Healing and Wholeness: A Personal Guide to Dealing with Suf- 
fering (2000). After collaborating with Leonard Kravitz on a 
critically acclaimed annotated translation with commentary of 
Pirke Avot (1993), Olitzky teamed up with Kravitz to embark 
ona series of similarly new translations of books of the Bible: 
‘The Book of Proverbs, Kohelet, Song of Songs, Ruth, Jonah and 


Lamentations (2000-06). 
[Bezalel Gordon (24 ed.)] 


OLIVE (Heb. n°), the Olea europaea tree and its fruit. The 
wild olive grows in the groves of Upper Galilee and Carmel. It 
is a prickly shrub producing small fruits. There are many vari- 
eties of cultivated olives, some being suitable for oil, and some 
for food as preserved olives. Its foliage is dense and when it 
becomes old, the fairly tall trunk acquires a unique pattern of 
twists and protuberances on its bark. There are trees in Israel 
estimated to be 1,000 years old that still produce fruit. In old 
age the tree becomes hollow but the trunk continues to grow 
thicker, at times achieving a circumference of 20 ft. (6 m.). The 
olive tree blossoms at the beginning of summer and its fruit 
ripens about the time of the early rains in October. The fruit, 
which is rich in oil, is first green, but later becomes black. Ol- 
ive trees have always been the most extensively distributed 
and the most conspicuous in the landscape of Israel. The olive 
is numbered among the seven species with which Erez Israel 
is blessed (Deut. 8:8). The Rab-Shakeh, who besieged Jeru- 
salem, also made use of a similar description for Erez Israel 
when promising the inhabitants of Jerusalem that he would 
exile them to a country of like fertility (11 Kings 18:32). The 
bounty of Israel is frequently described by “corn, wine, and 
oil” (Deut. 7:13, et al.); grain, vines, and olives, which formed 
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the basis of Israel’s economy. The olive flourishes throughout 
the country. Its cultivation dates from early times. When the 
Israelites conquered the land they found extensive olive plan- 
tations (Deut. 6:11). Western Galilee, the territory of Asher, 
was especially rich in olives (33:24), as it is today. They flour- 
ish in mountainous areas, even among the rocks, thus produc- 
ing “oil out of the flinty rock” (32:13). “The Mount of Olives” 
(Zech. 14:4) near Jerusalem is Har ha-Mishhah, “the mount 
of Oil” of the Mishnah (Par. 3:6). The olive also develops well 
in the *Shephelah Lowland, where it grows near *sycamores, 
and David appointed a special overseer over these plantations 
(1 Chron. 27:28). 

The olive was the first to be chosen by the trees when 
they went “to anoint a king over themselves” in Jotham’s par- 
able (Judg. 9:8-9). The tree is full of beauty, especially when 
laden with fruit: “a leafy olive-tree, fair with goodly fruit” (Jer. 
11:16). It is an evergreen, and the righteous who take refuge 
in the protection of God are compared to it (Ps. 52:10). The 
“olive plants” of Psalm 128:3 are the shoots that sprout from 
its roots and protect the trunk and, if it is cut down, they en- 
sure its continued existence. This is the simile referred to in 
the words “thy children like olive saplings round about thy 
table.” The wood is very hard and beautifully grained, mak- 
ing it suitable for the manufacture of small articles and orna- 
ments, the hollow trunk of the adult tree, however, rendering 
it unsuitable for pieces of furniture. The olive cannot therefore 
be the ez shemen from which the doors of the Temple were 
made (1 Kings 6:31). 

In spring the olive tree is covered with thousands of 
small whitish flowers, most of which fall off before the fruit 
forms (cf. Job 15:33). After the fruit is formed the tree may be 
attacked by the olive fly, causing the fruit to rot and fall off 
(Deut. 28:40). The fruits are arranged upon the thin branches 
in parallel rows like ears of corn (Zech. 4:12). Two such olive 
branches at the side of the candelabrum symbolize the State 
of Israel, because “an olive leaf” symbolizes peace (cf. Gen. 
8:11). After ripening, the fruit is harvested in two different 
ways, by beating the branches with sticks or by hand picking. 
The former way is quicker but many branches fall off and this 
diminishes successive harvests. This method was used in bib- 
lical times, the Bible commanding that the fruit on the fallen 
branches are to be a gift to the poor (Deut. 24:20). The sec- 
ond method was the more usual in mishnaic times and was 
termed masik (“harvesting olives”), the fingers being drawn 
down the branches in a milking motion so that the olives fall 
into the hand. By this method the “harvested” olives remained 
whole, whereas the “beaten” olives were bruised by the beat- 
ing (Hal. 3:9). The best species for preserving are called kelof- 
sin (Tosef., Ter. 4:3) or keloska olives (Av. Zar. 2:7). Though 
there were olives of different varieties and different sizes, the 
olive was designated as a standard size for many halakhot, 
and the expression “land of olive trees” was interpreted as “a 
land whose main standard of measurement is the olive” (Ber. 
41b). Rabbinic literature contains innumerable details about 
the oil, its types and methods of extraction; the Midrash (Ex. 
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however, that immigration restrictions should be imposed to 
ensure the cultural homogeneity of Argentina, a view that was 
supported by the director of the Immigration Department. 
Public opinion and the authorities expected the immigrants 
to assimilate, and this feeling prompted a federal inquiry in 
1908 into the cultural orientation of the schools in the Jewish 
colonies of the Entre Rios province. Some Jewish schools in 
Buenos Aires were closed for a short period in January 1910 
because it was believed that they were remiss in encouraging 
cultural integration and that the children did not attend pub- 
lic schools, and because of the poor condition of the school 
buildings. Nevertheless, the Jews in Argentina were living in 
an ethnically and culturally heterogeneous society, as demon- 
strated by the fact that in 1914 the country contained 2,358,000 
immigrants in a total population of 7,885,000. More than one- 
third of the total population was foreign-born, while in the 
city of Buenos Aires the percentage was around 50%. The re- 
sult of the immigration policy was reflected in the census of 
1914, which showed that in 20 years the country’s population 
had almost doubled (from approximately 3.9 million to about 
7-9 million). As for the Jews, the rate of growth was several 
times higher, from 6,000 in 1895 to 125,000 in 1919. The ag- 
ricultural colonies, where Jews formed an almost exclusively 
Jewish society, were an exception in this heterogeneous so- 
ciety, because of the high percentage of Jewish immigrants 
who settled there. 

Despite the small size of their community, their feeling of 
transience (expressed by a certain degree of emigration back 
to Europe), and their poverty, by 1914 Argentinean Jewry had 
founded many organizations to fulfill religious and material 
needs and dispel a sense of cultural alienation in a strange 
land. Ashkenazim and Sephardim acted separately, accord- 
ing to the organizational and ideological experience they had 
brought with them. The Sephardim established small individ- 
ual groups, organized on the basis of their geographical origin 
and designed to fulfill limited religious, welfare, and educa- 
tional needs. These small institutions were gradually orga- 
nized within four communal frameworks, each with its own 
cemetery: the Jews from Morocco founded the Congregacion 
Israelita Latina in 1891; the Jews from Damascus founded their 
Bene Emet (Hijos de la Verdad) burial society in 1913, and two 
main synagogues, Agudat Dodim (1919) and Or Tora; the Jews 
from Aleppo founded their main religious organization, Ye- 
sod Hadat, in 1912 and their burial society, Chesed Shel Emet 
Sefaradit, acquired a cemetery in 1920; the Jews from Tur- 
key, Rhodes, and the Balkan countries founded several small 
communities that were gradually consolidated around the 
Asociacién Comunidad Israelita Sefaradi (Acis), which was 
founded in 1914 by Jews from Smyrna. acis became the main 
communal framework for all the Sephardim of Ladino-speak- 
ing origin, when it acquired its cemetery in 1929. 

The Ashkenazim, on the other hand, founded a network 
of religious, social, educational, cultural, and political orga- 
nizations. The most prominent Ashkenazi religious and as- 
sistance organizations were the Burial Society (Chevra Ke- 
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duscha Aschkenazi) founded in 1894, Bikkur Holim (1896), 
and Ezrah (1900) - which provided medical aid, orphanages, 
homes for the aged, etc. The dominant political organizations 
were the various Zionist groups, founded as early as 1897 in 
the agricultural colonies and in Buenos Aires, which eventu- 
ally imparted a strong Zionist orientation to the entire Jewish 
population of Argentina. Counteracting the Zionist organiza- 
tions, including the *Poalei Zion Party formed in 1909, were 
Bundist, anarchist, and communist groups. The Bund mem- 
bers tried to establish linguistically autonomous (Yiddish) 
sections within some of the general trade unions. The com- 
munists succeeded later in establishing a Jewish section (Yid- 
dish-speaking) in the Communist Party. All organizations had 
varied cultural programs, which, except among the religious 
Zionists, emphasized a secular nationalist or cultural orien- 
tation toward Judaism. These activities included establishing 
libraries, schools, encouraging the development of a native 
literature, and experiments in theatrical production. 

The immigrant colonists were accompanied by their 
shohatim and rabbis; the first of them was Rabbi Aaron Gold- 
man of Moisesville. Religious life in the colonies at first fol- 
lowed traditional patterns, as exemplified by the foundation of 
a short-lived yeshivah in Colonia Belez (1907-08). However, 
isolation and lack of Jewish education combined with other 
factors to cause a decline in religious life. In Buenos Aires, 
where the Congregacion Israelita de la Republica Argentina 
already existed, additional minyanim were organized: Poalei 
Zedek, which established the first talmud torah; Mahazikei 
Emunah, which brought the first official shohet to Buenos 
Aires in 1892 and built the first mikveh in 1893; and the Con- 
gregacion Latina of the Jews of Morocco. Until 1897 Jews 
were buried in the Protestant cemetery; later, tombs had to 
be leased in a Catholic cemetery. It was only in 1910 that the 
Jews were able to overcome economic and legal difficulties and 
acquire their own cemetery. Although the white-slave traders 
already had a cemetery before 1910, none of the respectable 
Jews agreed to be buried in it. 

The polarization of class and political opinion, the wide 
social and cultural gap between immigrants from Eastern and 
Western Europe, and personal ambition prevented the estab- 
lishment of centralized organizations in Argentina during this 
period. The first attempt was made in 1909 with the establish- 
ment of the Federacion Israelita Argentina, but this organiza- 
tion did not last after 1910. In 1915, when news of the fate of the 
Jews in war-stricken areas of Russia and in Palestine began to 
arrive, the Central Committee for the Jewish Victims of the 
War was established as the fundraising organ of the Argen- 
tinean Jewish community. In February 1916 the Congress of 
Argentinean Jewry was convened through the initiative of the 
Zionists and with the participation of all Jewish organizations, 
except those of the extreme left wing. The Congress declared 
the prime postwar demands of the Jewish nation to be equal 
rights for the Jews of the Diaspora and Jewish independence 
in Erez Israel, and resolved to ask the Argentinean govern- 
ment to support these demands. When the *Jewish Legion was 
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R. 36:1) summing it up as follows: “The olive is left to fully 
ripen while it is yet on the tree after which it is brought down 
from the tree and beaten,... it is then brought up to the vat 
and placed in a grinding mill, where it is ground and then 
tied up with ropes [through which the oil is filtered], and then 
stones are brought [which press upon the olives] and then at 
last it yields its oil” 

[Jehuda Feliks] 
In Israel 
Limited Jewish attempts to grow olives date back to the small 
Jewish settlements established during the First Aliyah. The 
planting of olive groves on a wider scope began at the Ben 
Shemen farm in 1905-06, and from then on grew steadily. 
From the establishment of the State of Israel (1948) there was 
a decline in the area covered by olives: in 1948-49 there were 
137,000 dunams (34,000 acres); in 1959-60, 123,000 dunams; 
and in 1968-69, 107,000 dunams, of which 82,000 were on 
non-Jewish farms, especially in Arab villages in the Galilee. 
The amount of olive produce fluctuated substantially in those 
years, despite the fact that the area of land under cultivation 
remained fairly steady. In the most productive year, produce 
reached a peak of 24,500 tons (1966-67), and in the low years 
it reached the level of 3,800 tons (1949-50) and 2,800 tons 
(1954-55). In the peak year of 1966-67, 18,950 tons of olives 
went for food processing and another 5,550 tons yielded 3,000 
tons of olive oil. In the same year the value of the olives pro- 
duced and processed came to IL 17,998,000. A survey car- 
ried out by the Ministry of Agriculture after the Six-Day War 
(1967-68) revealed 477,600 dunams of land under olive cul- 
tivation in Judea and Samaria and 3,000 dunams in the Gaza 
Strip. Within the borders set by the 1949 Armistice Agree- 
ments, the Galilee and the area around Lydda were the main 
centers of olive cultivation. After the Six-Day War, however, 
the mountains of Samaria and northern Judea took the lead 
in olive production within the cease-fire lines. 

Since that time a large-scale olive oil industry has been 
developed in Israel, such that between 1995 and 2002 the con- 
sumption rose from 6,000 tons to 14,000 tons of olive oil per 
year. The increase in olive oil consumption was due to the 
public’s recognition of its medical virtues. This trend led the 
Ministry of Agriculture to encourage farmers to raise olives 
for oil instead for eating, and to increase their yields by using 
advanced irrigation techniques. The majority of olive planta- 
tions held by Arab farmers are designated for olive oil, and 
include 180,000 dunams producing 5,000-6,000 tons of oil a 
year. Most of these plantations are not irrigated due to water 
recycling problems in the Arab sector. The main species in 
these plantations is the Syrian, which yields large quantities 
of oil and is raised in the Galilee. Jewish farmers hold another 
22,000 irrigated dunams designated mainly for eating, yield- 
ing 15,000 tons of olives per year and located in central and 
southern Israel. They raise the Manzileno for eating and the 
Barnea for oil. Two institutions are responsible for regulating 
the olive sector in Israel: the Fruit Council is responsible for 
olives for eating, while the Olive Board is responsible for the 
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development of the farming, production, and marketing of 
olive oil and the branding of the various oils. 


[Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.).] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Goldmann, Der Oelbau in Palaestina zur 
Zeit der Misnah (1907); Krauss, Tal Arch, 2 (1911), 214-26; Loew, Flora, 
2 (1924), 287-95; G. Dalman, Arbeit und Sitte in Palaestina 4 (1935), 
153-290; H.N. and A.L. Moldenke, Plants of the Bible (1952), 317 (in- 
dex), s.v.; J. Feliks, Zimhiyyat ha-Mishnah, in: Marot ha-Mishnah, 
Seder Zera’im (1967), 41; idem, Kilei Zera’im ve-Harkavah (1967), 
155f.; idem, Olam ha-Zomeah ha-Mikra’i (19687), 25-32. ADD BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: Feliks, Ha-Zome’ah, 55. WEBSITE: www.moag.gov.il; 
www.oliveboard.org.il; www.fruit.org.il. 


OLIVERO, BETTY (1954- ), Israeli composer born in Tel 
Aviv. Her parents, who were born in Greece, emigrated to 
Palestine in 1932. Her Sephardi-Mediterranean cultural back- 
ground was the most powerful element in the crystallization 
of her personality as composer. At the same time, her musical 
training was completely Western. She graduated from the Ru- 
bin Academy of Music in Tel Aviv in 1979, having studied com- 
position with Yitzhak *Sadai and Leon *Schidlowsky. In 1982 
she completed graduate studies at Yale University with Jacob 
Druckman and Gilbert Amy. In 1986 she won the Leonard 
Bernstein Fellowship at Tanglewood, where she commenced 
three years of studies with Luciano Berio, which led to a pro- 
longed stay in Italy. In October 2002 she was appointed to the 
position of professor of composition at Bar-Ilan University, 
Israel. She won the Koussevitzky Award (2000), the Prime 
Minister’s Prize (2001), the Rosenblum Award (2003), and the 
Landau Award for the Performing Arts (2004). 

Betty Olivero developed a unique personality as a dis- 
tinctly local Israeli composer who is at the same time deeply 
identified with contemporary trends in Western music. While 
highly individual, her communicative and intensive expres- 
sion represents the most convincing realization of the ideo- 
logical trend in early Jewish music in Palestine and early Israel, 
defined as the collective ideology (Hirshberg, 1995, 241-272). 
Olivero commented that her “thought of the form and the de- 
velopment or way of making decisions, is in completely West- 
ern terminology and the precise notation. At the same time 
the harmony, the melody, the colors, the timbre — are derived 
from oriental music that I was surrounded by” (Fleisher, 1997, 
275). Nearly all of her many vocal compositions use texts from 
Jewish prayers and folk songs in Hebrew, Ladino, and Arabic. 
She collaborated for many years with the singer Esti Kenan- 
Ofri, who specialized in performing Sephardi and Arabic vo- 
cal rendition, as well as with clarinetist Giora *Feidman, who 
has been the most salient performer of hasidic music. Olivero’s 
music stresses that which is common to the Jewish heritage 
rather than that which is specific to different Jewish ethnic 
groups. For example, in her Mizrah (East), Feidman smoothly 
moves from quotes of hasidic music to a Sephardi folk song. 
Her vocal works range from nearly direct quotes of Hebrew, 
Yemenite, and Beduin folk songs as in maqamat to the styl- 
ized, powerful expression of intense pain in her Hoshaanot. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Hirshberg, Music in the Jewish Community 
of Palestine 1880-1948 (1995); R. Fleisher: Twenty Israeli Composers: 
Voices of a Culture (1997), 271-81). 


[Jehoash Hirshberg (24 ed.)] 


OLIVER Y FULLANA, NICOLAS DE (fl. c. 1670), Marrano 
soldier and writer. Born in Majorca, he pursued a military 
career, rising from sergeant major in the Spanish army in 
Catalonia to the rank of colonel in Flanders, where he distin- 
guished himself in action against the French. It was probably 
while in the Low Countries that Oliver y Fullana became a 
Jew and took the name of Daniel Judah. Nevertheless, he still 
maintained friendly relations with the Spanish military es- 
tablishment in Brussels in the 1670s. His second wife, Isabel 
de *Correa, was a poet in Amsterdam. Oliver y Fullana, who 
wrote in three languages, exchanged laudatory verses with 
Miguel de *Barrios. He completed a part of the Atlas Mayor 
(1641) of Jan Blaeu and was cosmographer-royal to the king 
of Spain. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Bibl, 79; Scholberg, in: sr, 53 
(1962), 145; I. Da Costa, Noble Families among the Sephardic Jews 


(1936); 94. 
[Kenneth R. Scholberg] 


OLIVETTI, Italian family of industrialists of Piedmont. 
CAMILLO OLIVETTI (1868-1943), who founded the firm, 
started a small industry in his native Ivrea for the produc- 
tion of instruments of electrical measurement, the first of 
its kind in Italy (subsequently the ccs of Milan). In 1909 he 
introduced the production of typewriters in Italy, founded 
the “Ing. C. Olivetti and Co.” at Ivrea and invented the type- 
writer bearing his name. A patriarchal figure, he strove to 
make his firm one of the most advanced in Europe, both 
technically and socially, caring especially for the welfare and 
education of the workers. His son ADRIANO (1901-1960), 
like his father an outspoken anti-Fascist, was responsible for 
a radical transformation of the Ivrea plant leading to nota- 
ble production increases. In 1933, as the general director of 
the firm, Adriano Olivetti started production on a world scale 
at Ivrea, Turin, and Pozzuoli, of metal furniture, typing and 
calculating machines, and telescriptors. He initiated a huge 
housing scheme at Ivrea and built free holiday resorts. Ded- 
icated to advanced urbanism he initiated the “Movimento 
di Communita,’ on behalf of which he sat in the Italian par- 
liament in 1958. In 1959 he took world-wide control over the 
Underwood Corporation. He wrote Lordine politico della 
Communita (1946), Societa stato communita (1948), and Citta 
dell’ Uomo (1960), which set out his aspirations for social re- 
newal through decentralized economy based on a system 
of communal cooperatives, each autonomous with its own 
government, industries, and educational and cultural insti- 
tutions. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Ginzburg, Lessico famigliare (1963), pas- 
sim; E. Mann Borgese, in: II Ponte, 6 (1960), 244-8; Edizioni di Com- 
munita, Ricordo di Adriano Olivetti (1960); B. Hirschman, in: South 
African Jewish Times (Nov. 28, 1969), 31-32. 
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OLIVEYRA, SOLOMON BEN DAVID DE (d. 1708), rabbi, 
philologist, and poet. Oliveyra was born in Lisbon, but lived 
in Amsterdam where he served as teacher of the Keter Torah 
association and as a member of the rabbinical council, over 
which he presided after the death of Jacob *Sasportas (1698). 

He wrote a number of works in Hebrew and Portuguese, 
including grammatical treatises, lexicons and translations, of 
which the following may be noted: Sharshot Gavlut (Amster- 
dam, 1665), consisting of a dictionary of rhymes with chapters 
on meter; Ayyelet Ahavim (ibid., 1665), an account of Abraham 
and the sacrifice of Isaac in prose and poetry; Darkhei Noam 
(ibid., 1688-89), a guide to the study of the Talmud. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Hartmann, Die hebraeische Verskunst 
(1894), 75-79; M.B. Amzalak, in: Revista de Estudos Hebrdicos, 1 
(1928), 96-118; Kayserling, Bibl, 79-81. 


OLKUSZ (Heb. wip), town in Kielce province, Poland. 
There was a Jewish settlement in Olkusz by the time of Casi- 
mir the Great (1333-70), who expropriated the gold and sil- 
ver mines in Olkusz belonging to his Jewish banker Levko. In 
1374, however, Olkusz obtained the privilege de non toleran- 
dis Judaeis; Jews were barred from residing there and left for 
Cracow. During the reign of John Casimir (1648-69), a Jew, 
Marek Nekel, was granted the first concession to quarry in 
the hills and was allowed to trade in metals (1658). An agree- 
ment between the Jews and the municipality concluded in 
1682 granted Jews domiciliary and trading rights on condi- 
tion that they helped to defray the town debts; they were ac- 
cordingly granted the customary privileges by John Sobieski 
(Dec. 3, 1682) to enable their settlement. The Olkusz commu- 
nity came under the jurisdiction of the Cracow kehillah, but in 
1692, the community of Olkusz and other towns in the district 
seceded from Cracow, a decision endorsed by the *Council of 
the Four Lands. In 1764 there were 423 Jews living in Olkusz. 
The economic position of the town deteriorated in the 18t 
century after copper mines in the district had been ruined 
by the Swedish invasion. A *blood libel involving the Jews 
in Olkusz in 1787 was the last such case to occur in Poland 
before its partition. The principal Jew accused, a tailor, was 
sentenced to death, but the leaders of the community man- 
aged to obtain the intervention of King Stanislas Poniatowski 
and secure a reprieve. Under Austrian rule (1796-1809), the 
number of Jews living in Olkusz diminished, and when it 
was annexed to Russia the prohibition on Jewish settlement 
in border districts applied. However, there were 746 Jews liv- 
ing in Olkusz in 1856 (83.4% of the total population), 1,840 in 
1897 (53.9%), 3,249 in 1909 (53%), 2,703 in 1921 (40.6%), and 
in 1939 about 3,000. 

[Nathan Michael Gelber] 
Holocaust Period 
The Germans entered the town on Sept. 5, 1939, and subjected 
the Jews to beating and torment, plundering of property, kid- 
napping in the streets for hard labor, and religious persecution. 
The Judenrat, created in October 1939, had to take care par- 
ticularly of 800 deportees who came from other localities in 
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Upper Silesia. Transports of men to labor camps in the Reich 
commenced in October 1940 with the dispatch of 140 Jews. 
A second transport with 130 Jews left Olkusz in January 1941; 
the third, composed of 300 women, left in August 1941. In the 
spring of 1942, shortly before the liquidation of the commu- 
nity, the number of transports increased. In March 1942, 150 
women were shipped out, followed on April 20, 1942 by 140 
men. One month later during Shavuot (May 21-23, 1942) about 
1,000 Jews, including women, were sent out. The victims of 
these transports were mainly the poor, particularly refugees 
and deportees; those with means could temporarily avoid such 
transports. In the latter half of 1941 a ghetto was established in 
a suburb. It was open and probably not fenced off, but leaving 
the ghetto was forbidden and the entrances were watched by 
German and Jewish police. There were, together with the new 
arrivals, about 3,000 Jews interned in the ghetto. In the last 
few months prior to the liquidation, transports to labor camps 
increased, and the German police on March 6, 1942 publicly 
hanged three Jews for illegally leaving the ghetto and smug- 
gling food. Local Jews were forced to build the gallows and 
carry out the hanging. The final liquidation took place in June 
1942. A Selektion (“selection”) was carried out to separate the 
most able-bodied men for labor camps from the rest of the in- 
habitants, among them the local rabbi; the latter were all sent 
to *Auschwitz. A group of some 20 Jews was left to clear up 
the ghetto; they were afterward deported and exterminated. 
The community was not reconstituted after the war. 


[Danuta Dombrowska] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Leszczyniski, in: Biuletyn Glownej Komisji 
Badania Zbrodni Hitlerowskich w Polsce, 9 (1957), 157; Balaban, in: 
Yevreyskaya Starina, 7 (1914), 163-81, 318-27. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
Sefer Zikkaron le-Kehillat Olkusz,(1972). 


OLLENDOREFF, FRANZ (1900-1981), Israeli engineer. Born 
in Berlin, Ollendorff in 1924 joined the Siemens research de- 
partment in Berlin, working under Reinhold Ruedenberg. 
From 1928 he taught in the engineering faculty of the Berlin 
Technische Hochschule. After being dismissed from his post 
by the Nazis in 1933, he joined the teaching staff of the Jewish 
public school in Berlin, moving to Jerusalem when the school 
and staff transferred there in 1934. Ollendorff returned to Ger- 
many in the following year to organize the transfer of Jewish 
children to Erez Israel within the framework of the newly 
established Youth Aliyah. In 1937 he was finally expelled by 
the Gestapo and, on his return to Palestine, joined the staff 
of the Haifa Technion. Ollendorff was a professor there from 
1939. He became research professor in the faculty of electrical 
engineering and worked in the field of biomedical electron- 
ics and physics. He was a member of the Israel Academy of 
Science and was awarded the Israel Prize for his research in 
magnetic fields (1954). He was elected a fellow of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Electrical Engineers in 1963 and served as 
the Institute’s vice president. His interest in the education of 
teenagers made him a keen supporter of the Technion’s vo- 
cational high school. Ollendorff wrote books and papers on 
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electronics, physics, mathematics, acoustics, medical elec- 
tronics, technical education, and other specialized fields. His 
publications include Die Grundlagen der Hochfrequenztechnik 
(1926); Erdstroeme (1928); Die Welt der Vektoren (1950); and 


Innere Elektronik (1955). 
[Carl Alpert] 


OLLENDORFF, FRIEDRICH (1889-1951), German social 
welfare expert. Born in Breslau, Germany, Ollendorff studied 
law. After service in the German army in World War 1, he was 
appointed legal adviser to one of the district municipalities of 
Berlin. He later turned to social welfare work and was one of 
the highest officials in the youth welfare and welfare adminis- 
tration of the Berlin municipality. He played an active role in 
preparing modern welfare legislation in Germany. In 1924 he 
left his post to become director of the “Zentralwohlfahrtsstelle 
der deutschen Juden” (Central Office for Social Welfare of Ger- 
man Jewry) and co-editor, with Max Kreuzberger, of the Col- 
lection of Welfare Legislation. Ollendorff introduced many 
new ideas and practices in Jewish welfare work in Germany. 
In 1934 he immigrated to Palestine and together with his wife, 
Fanny, a trained social worker, became an adviser to Henri- 
etta *Szold, then director of the social welfare department of 
the Vaad Leummi (General Council of Palestine Jewry). He 
introduced the Kartis ha-Kahol (the blue contribution card) as 
a means of collecting regular contributions for social welfare. 
He became the first honorary secretary of the Jerusalem social 
welfare council, which was composed of the director of social 
welfare of the Palestine government and representatives of Jew- 
ish, Christian, and Muslim welfare institutions. He was also 
one of the initiators of the International Conference of Jewish 
Social Work, which held its first meeting in 1928 in Paris. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Biographisches Handbuch der deutsch- 
sprachigen Emigration... (1999), 540 (with bibliography). 
[Giora Lotan ] 


OLMEDO, small town near Medina del Campo, in Old Cas- 
tile, N. central Spain. The date when Jews first settled there 
is unknown. The town was captured by Alfonso vi a short 
while before 1085. In 1095 it was again inhabited and was 
granted a fuero (charter). The community grew particularly 
during the 13" century. No information is available on Olm- 
edo Jewry throughout the 14" century. In 1458 King John 11 
granted the community an exemption from payment of cer- 
tain taxes and levies. 

Olmedo was the scene of a severe battle fought between 
the brothers Henry rv and the infante Alfonso in 1467. Al- 
though there is no detailed information about the commu- 
nity, it presumably suffered as a result of the war. In 1474 the 
community taxes amounted to 500 maravedis, while in 1491, 
immediately before the expulsion from Spain, they increased 
to 108,500 maravedis, the number of the community having 
probably increased by refugees from the south. In 1480 the 
Catholic monarchs ordered an inquiry into the complaint 
made by the community concerning the closure of the street 
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between the Jewish quarter and the town square. This indicates 
that the attempts to apply restrictions against the Jews in other 
Spanish towns were also enforced in Olmedo. After the expul- 
sion of the Jews from Spain in March 1492, Luis de Alcala and 
Fernan Nufiez Coronel (Abraham *Seneor) were authorized 
to collect the outstanding debts owed by the Christian popu- 
lation to the Jews who had left because of the expulsion. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Urkunden, 2 (1936), 81, 135f., 325; Baer, 
Toledot, 396; D. de Valera, Memorial de diversas hazanas, ed. by J. de 
M. Carriazo (1941), 123 ff.; Suarez Fernandez, Documentos, index; P. 
Leon Tello, Los judios de Palencia (1967), 193. 


[Haim Beinart] 


OLMERT, EHUD (1945- ), Israeli politician, mayor of Jeru- 
salem 1993-2003, member of the Eighth to Fourteenth and 
Sixteenth Knessets, and prime miniter from 2006. Olmert 
was born in Nahalat Jabotinsky. His father, Mordechai Olmert, 
was a Knesset Member on behalf of the Herut Movement in 
the Third and Fourth Knessets. Ehud Olmert went to school 
in Binyaminah. He served in the Golani brigade and was a 
military correspondent for the army weekly Ba-Mahaneh. He 
studied psychology, philosophy, and law at the Hebrew Univer- 
sity of Jerusalem, and as a student became active in the Herut 
Movement. At the eighth Herut conference in 1966, he was part 
of the opposition to Menahem *Begin. In 1967 he left the Herut 
Movement and joined the Merkaz ha-Hofshi Party founded by 
Shmuel *Tamir. He was first elected to the Eighth Knesset in 
1973 on the Likud list, of which the Merkaz ha-Hofshi was one 
of the founders. In that Knesset he was especially active on the 
issue of organized crime in Israel. In 1975 he broke away from 
the Merkaz ha-Hofshi faction within the Likud together with 
Eliezer *Shostak, and formed Ha-Merkaz ha-Azmaii. The fol- 
lowing year Ha-Merkaz ha-Azma’i joined the La-Am block, 
and in 1985 La-Am joined the Herut Movement. 
Simultaneously with his service in the Knesset, Olmert 
continued to work as a lawyer, representing inter alia clients 
against state authorities. In 1988 he was appointed minister 
without portfolio by Yitzhak *Shamir, and after the Labor 
Party left the National Unity government, he was appointed 
minister of health. In this capacity he appointed the Netan- 
yahu Commission of Inquiry, to investigate the situation in 
the health system, and planned to present a national health 
insurance bill. After the Likud had lost the elections to the 
Thirteenth Knesset, he ran for election as mayor of *Jerusalem, 
defeating Jerusalem's long-time mayor Teddy *Kollek with the 
support of the *haredi vote. He continued to serve simulta- 
neously as a Knesset member, but resigned from the Knesset 
in November 1998 after the law had been amended, making 
it impossible to serve both as a Knesset member and mayor. 
In the course of the Fourteenth Knesset Attorney General 
Michael Ben-Yair announced that charges would be brought 
against Olmert regarding alleged felonies that he had com- 
mitted while he had served as treasurer of the Likud before 
the elections to the Twelfth Knesset. His immunity was lifted 
in October 1996 at his own request, and in September 1997 
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he was exonerated by the Tel Aviv district court from all the 
charges against him. As mayor, Olmert supported projects for 
Jewish construction in various parts of East Jerusalem, in the 
face of mounting international criticism. He also favored ex- 
panding the boundaries of Jerusalem westwards in order to 
ensure the maintenance of the demographic balance in favor 
of the Jews in the city, despite the departure of many secular 
Jews, and the high birthrate among the Arabs. 

Olmert did not run in the elections to the Fifteenth Knes- 
set, but decided to run again in the elections to the Sixteenth 
Knesset, after resigning his post as mayor of Jerusalem. As 
one of the loyal supporters of Ariel *Sharon, in the govern- 
ment formed by him after the elections to the Sixteenth Knes- 
set, Olmert was appointed vice prime minister and minister 
of industry and trade, to which was added the labor portfo- 
lio, responsibility for the Israel Broadcasting Authority, and 
additional functions. In this government, until the National 
Religious Party, the National Union, and Shinui left it, Olmert 
was one of the more moderate ministers, strongly support- 
ing Sharon's Gaza Strip disengagement plan. Almost single- 
handedly he campaigned for the plan when it was brought 
to a vote in the Likud Conference, and he continued to sup- 
port it after the plan was defeated there. Following the resig- 
nation of Binyamin *Netanyahu in August 2005, Olmert was 
appointed acting minister of finance; in November 2005 he 
became minister of finance. 

In January 2006, after Prime Minister Sharon was disabled 
by a stroke, Olmert became acting prime minister. He headed 
the Kadimah list, the party newly formed by Sharon, in the 
March 2006 elections. In the elections themselves the Kadimah 
list won 29 seats, making it the largest party in the Knesset. Ol- 
mert was able to form a government along with the Labor Party, 
Shas, and the newly formed Pensioners list. Olmert vowed to 
fix Israel's final borders during his term of office, either through 
negotiations with the Palestinians or unilaterally. 


[Susan Hattis Rolef (274 ed.)] 


OLMO, JACOB DANIEL BEN ABRAHAM (c. 1690-1757), 
Italian rabbi and poet. Born in Ancona, his family moved to 
Ferrara, where he became a student of Isaac *Lampronti. He 
served as a teacher and later as head of the yeshivah of Fer- 
rara and as rabbi of the Ashkenazi synagogue there. A stu- 
dent of the Kabbalah, he founded a society of Shomerim la- 
Boker (“Morning Watchers”) to pray for the return to Zion. 
With the death of Lampronti, he became head of the local 
rabbinical court. 

Some of Olmo’s legal decisions are included in Lam- 
pronti’s Pahad Yizhak. A collection of his decisions, entitled 
Pi Zaddik, is still in manuscript. His Eden Arukh is a poetic 
drama of 274 stanzas which both in form and content is a con- 
tinuation and imitation of Moses *Zacutos Tofteh Arukh; the 
two works were published in one volume (Venice, 1743). Eden 
Arukh is based on talmudic, midrashic, and kabbalistic litera- 
ture. It was translated into German and into Italian by Cesare 
Foa (1904). He compiled a work on the sages of the Ashkenazi 
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synagogue of Ferrara and wrote occasional poems and hymns 
included in various Italian liturgical works. One of his poems, 
in honor of the wedding of a pupil, consisted of 35 stanzas in 
Hebrew with Italian words echoing the last Hebrew word at 
the end of each stanza. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Roth, in: Melilah, 3-4 (1951), 204-23; U. 
Cassuto, in: Eshkol-Enziklopedyah Yisreelit, 1 (1929), 890-1; EF. Del- 
itzsch, Zur Geschichte der juedischen Poesie... (1836), 73, $.v. Ulamo; 


Rhine, in: JQR, 2 (1911/12), 39-42. 
[Yonah David] 


OLOMOUC (Ger. Olmuetz), city in Moravia, Czech Repub- 
lic. Jews are first mentioned there by *Isaac b. Dorbelo (c. 1140; 
a 1060 reference by a later chronicler is unreliable). In 1273 
the bishop reported disapprovingly to Pope *Gregory x on 
the Jews of Olomouc. In 1278 Rudolph I of Hapsburg decreed 
that the Jews must participate in all payments to the city on 
the same footing as all other citizens. A 1413-20 register of the 
Jews (liber fatalis) and their transactions is extant. There was 
a platea Judaeorum (*Jewish quarter), but the Jewish com- 
munity was expelled in 1454 and their property ceded to the 
municipality, which had to assume the taxes previously paid 
by the Jews. Some individual Jews, however, continued to be 
tolerated in the town on weekdays. The Jewish community 
was reconstituted in 1848 and Jews from *Prostejov (Prossnitz) 
and *Kromeriz transacted business there. The first Jew permit- 
ted to resettle was seized by a mob and transported out of the 
town on a hearse. In 1863 a congregation (*Kultusverein) was 
founded, in 1867 a cemetery was established, and in 1891 the 
community was approved. In 1897 a magnificent synagogue 
was dedicated and in the same year the first Zionist convention 
of Austria met at Olomouc. In 1900 part of the new municipal 
cemetery was allotted to the community. Olomouc absorbed 
many World War 1 refugees. Jews were instrumental in its 
economic development, mainly that of the malt industry. In 
1903 there were 2,198 Jews (3.3% of the total population) and 
in 1941, 4,015. With the German occupation, the synagogue 
was burned down (on March 15, 1939). Jews from the sur- 
roundings were concentrated in the city, and of the 3,445 de- 
ported to the extermination camps through *Theresienstadt in 
June-July 1942, there were 232 survivors. After World War 11 a 
small community was reestablished. In 1949 a memorial to the 
victims of the Holocaust was dedicated in the cemetery and 
in 1955 a synagogue was established. In 1959 the community 
numbered 450, and was guided by the district rabbi of *Brno. 
It remained an active community, becoming part of the Czech 
Republic in 1993. Olomouc was well-known among East Euro- 
pean Jewry as a center for the livestock *trade. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Oppenheim, in: H. Gold (ed.), Die Juden 
und Judengemeinden Maehrens... (1929), 451-6; B. Bretholz, Quellen 
zur Geschichte der Juden in Maehren... (1067-1411) (1935), index; idem, 
Geschichte der Juden in Maehren im Mittelalter (1934), index; Germ 
Jud, 1 (1963), 254-5; 2 pt. 2 (1968), 628; R. Iltis (ed.), Die aussaeen unter 
Traenen, mit Jubel werden sie ernten (1959), 66ff.; K. Hudeczek, Die 
Juden in Olmuetz (1897); W. Haage, Olmuetz und die Juden (a Nazi 
publication, 1944); W. Mueller (ed.), Urkundliche Beitraege zur Ge- 
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schichte der maehrischen Judenshaft im 17. und 18. Jahrhundert (1903); 
A. Engel, in: JGGjé, 2 (1930), 58-59. 
[Meir Lamed] 


OLSCHWANGER, ISAAC WOLF (1825-1896), one of the 
first rabbis in Russia to join the Hibbat Zion movement. Born 
in Plunge, Lithuania, he was ordained as rabbi in 1845 and held 
an office in the rabbinate of Taurage (Lithuania). From 1876 
until his death he served as rabbi in St. Petersburg. Through- 
out his life he took part in various public activities and sympa- 
thized with the moderate Haskalah movement. At the outset of 
the Hibbat Zion movement in the 1880s, he enthusiastically ac- 
cepted its tenet of restoring the Jewish people to its homeland 
and became actively engaged in the movement’s undertakings 
in St. Petersburg, when it still had only a few followers. Later, 
when the majority of rabbis expressed their opposition to the 
movement, Olschwanger criticized those rabbis who did not 
actively strive to bring about the redemption, waiting instead 
for a divine miracle. Unlike many rabbis, he permitted work 
on the land in the sabbatical year, when the issue arose for the 
first time in the settlements in Erez Israel (1889). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: EZD, 1 (1958), 58-59; N. Sokolow, Hibbath 


Zion (1935), 230-1. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


OLSEN, TILLIE (1913- ), U.S. author. Born Tillie Lerner in 
Omaha, Nebraska, the daughter of Russian immigrants, her 
stature rose steadily over the years and she became regarded 
as one of America’s leading writers. Self-taught, with little 
formal education, she writes about the world with which she 
is most intimately familiar — the struggles of working people, 
particularly women. 

She was raised in a socialist background and developed 
her passion for writing as a young girl. In the 1930s she be- 
came involved in a variety of political and trade union move- 
ments. After dropping out of high school, she was briefly jailed 
in Kansas City for trying to organize packing-house workers. 
She then worked full time in various trade unions while writ- 
ing for left-wing journals. 

Married in 1945, she thereafter devoted herself to raising 
her four daughters, while employed in various menial jobs. A 
novel begun in the 1930s was finished only 40 years later, and 
her first book, Tell Me a Riddle (1962), a collection of four sto- 
ries exploring human relationships, was published when she 
was nearly 50. The title story, published separately in 1961, re- 
ceived the O. Henry Award. It deals with the last months of a 
terminally ill elderly woman and her attempts to resolve deep- 
rooted marital conflicts. Another much anthologized story in 
the collection, “I Stand Here Ironing,” explores the relationship 
of mothers and daughters and the repression of women. 

As a result of her publication, Olsen began receiving writ- 
ing fellowships, including grants from the National Endowment 
of the Arts, and served as a visiting professor at several univer- 
sities. In 1974, her novel, Yonnondio: From the Thirties was fi- 
nally published to widespread acclaim. The novel deals with the 
struggles of a midwestern family during the Depression. 
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Olsen has also written a biographical and literary com- 
mentary of the writer Rebecca Harding Davies who was an 
early influence on her writing, and a collection of essays, 
Silences (1978). In her 1981 play I Stand Here Mourning - a 
monologue - a mother mourns the blighting of her 19-year- 


old daughter's life. 
[Susan Strul (274 ed.)] 


OLSHAN, ISAAC (1895-1983), Israeli jurist. Born in Kovno, 
Lithuania, Olshan immigrated to Erez Israel in 1912. He stud- 
ied at the University of London and served in the Jewish Le- 
gion during World War 1. From 1927 to 1948 he worked as a 
lawyer in private practice in Palestine, and after the creation 
of the State of Israel was one of the original five justices ap- 
pointed to the Supreme Court. Olshan became president of the 
Supreme Court in 1953 and served until his retirement in 1965. 
During his tenure of office he repeatedly emphasized that the 
state was as much bound by the rule of law as the individual 
and that respect for the rule of law was one of the foundations 
of a democratic society. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ha-Peraklit, 21 (1965), 381-8. 


°OLSHAUSEN, JUSTUS (1800-1882), German Oriental- 
ist, theologian, and Bible scholar. He was born in Schleswig- 
Holstein and from 1830 to 1852 was professor of Oriental lan- 
guages at the University of Kiel, and from 1853 professor at the 
University of Koenigsberg. From 1858, he was adviser to the 
Prussian Ministry of Religion and Culture. Olshausen was 
one of the first scholars who used modern philological and 
comparative linguistic methods in explanation of obscure 
passages in the Bible. He also applied modern studies in As- 
syriology to Bible research, and pioneered in the “Arabian 
School” which employs Arabic as a key to the elucidation of 
the Bible and the understanding of the Hebrew language and 
its radicals (in opposition to Ewald’s system). In 1826, Ol- 
shausen published Emendationen zum Alten Testament, 
giving grammatical and historical explanations to the Old 
Testament. His theses on the geography, people, and culture 
of Mesopotamia were confirmed by the findings of later As- 
syriologists. 

Other published works are: Observationes criticae ad 
Vetus Testamentum (1836); Ueber das Vocalsystem der hebraei- 
schen Sprache nach der sogenannten assyrischen Punktuation 
(1865); and Beitraege zur Kritik des ueberlieferten Textes im 
Buche Genesis (1870). His critical method is explained in the 
second edition of Hirzel’s commentary on Job which Olshau- 
sen edited (1852), and in his commentary on Psalms (1853), 
where he stated that most of the psalms were composed in 
the Maccabean period; this assertion was sharply criticized. 
His Zur Topographie des alten Jerusalem (1833) has been su- 
perseded by later discoveries; but Ueber den Ursprung des Al- 
phabetes und ueber die Vocalbezeichnung im Alten Testamente 
(1841), a study on the origin of the Hebrew alphabet and its 
vocalization, is still important. Lehrbuch der Hebraeischen 
Sprache (1861) is probably his major work. It is a Hebrew 
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grammar; the third volume, devoted to Hebrew syntax, was, 
however, not published. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kamphausen, in: J. Herzog and A. Hauck 
(eds.), Realencyklopaedie fuer protestantische Theologie und Kirche, 
14 (1904°), 368-71; ADB, 24 (1887), 328-30. 


OLSVANGER, IMMANUEL (1888-1961), folklorist and He- 
brew translator. Born in Poland, he was active in the Zionist 
movement and was a founder of the student Zionist organiza- 
tion He-Haver. He emigrated to Erez Israel in 1933. 

Bein Adam le-Kono, his book of verse, was published 
in 1943. Olsvanger was among the first to translate Far East- 
ern literary texts (especially Sanskrit and Japanese) from the 
original into Hebrew; he also translated poems by Goethe, 
Dante’s Divine Comedy (Ha-Komedyah ha-Elohit, 3 vols., 
1944-56) to which he added notes and wrote an introduc- 
tion, and Boccaccio’s Decameron (1947). The two collections of 
Yiddish proverbs and anecdotes he edited were printed in 
Latin characters, Réyte pomerantsen (1947) and Lchayim! 
(1949). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Lazar, Rashim be-Yisrael, 2 (1955), 267- 


71. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


OLYKA, town in Volhynia, Ukraine, formerly in Poland- 
Lithuania. Jews are first mentioned in the mid-16" century. 
During the Chmielnicki massacres of 1648-49, they found 
refuge in the local fortress. In the late 17°-18'» centuries 
the Olyka community was the leading member of the Volhyn- 
ian Council (one of the *Council of Four Lands). It was one 
of the principal communities of the council for the province 
of Volhynia (see *Councils of the Lands), with the right of 
veto in taxation deliberations. In 1703 the Olyka community 
protested that these rights had been violated by the leaders 
of the Volhynian council. In 1765 there were 645 poll tax pay- 
ers in the Olyka congregation; the Jewish population num- 
bered 2,381 in 1847; 2,606 in 1897 (62% of the total popula- 
tion); 2,086 in 1921 (48.1%); and according to figures of the 
Jewish Colonization Association, 2,500 in 1924. During ww1 
Jews suffered from Cossack troops and after the October 1917 
revolution from various gangs that operated in the vicinity. In 
the interwar period the Zionist movement flourished, and it 
controlled the leadership of the community. A Hebrew school 
and kindergarten existed in Olyka. All these ceased function- 
ing with the Soviet annexation in September 1939. The Ger- 
mans occupied the town on July 1, 1941, after having bombed 
and destroyed 70% of the houses and killing 100 Jews. In 
August 1941 they murdered 700 Jews, and in March 1942 
a ghetto was established, housing 3,500 persons, including 
many refugees. On August 29, 1942, most of them were ex- 
ecuted near the old Radziwill castle. The 130 artisans who 
had been spared were subsequently murdered in early 1944; 
23 young Jews escaped into the woods and were engaged in 
partisan warfare. 


[Mark Wischnitzer / Shmuel Spector (24 ed.)] 
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OLYMPIC GAMES. Between 1896 and 2004, Jews won 306 
medals (137 gold, 79 silver, 90 bronze) in Olympic competi- 
tion. (See Table: Jewish Olympic Medal Winners.) In addition, 
Alfred Hajos (Guttmann) of Hungary, a winner of Olympic 
swimming medals, was awarded a silver medal in architecture 
in 1924, and Ferenc Mezo (1885-1961) of Hungary received a 
1928 gold medal in literature. As the official historian of the 
Olympic Games, Mezo wrote numerous articles and books 
on the subject. He served as a member of the International 
Olympic Committee and president of the Hungarian Olym- 


pic Committee. 
[Jesse Harold Silver] 


Jewish Olympic Medal Winners: G=Gold S=Silver B=Bronze 
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1896 
Alfred Flatow, Germany, gymnastics 
Felix Schmal, Austria, cycling. 
Felix Flatow, Germany, gymnastics 
Alfred Hajos-Guttmann, Hungary, swimming 
Dr. Paul Neumann, Austria, swimming 
Alfred Flatow, Germany, gymnastics 1 
Felix Schmal, Austria, cycling. 2 
Otto Herschmann, Austria, swimming 1 
1900 
Myer Prinstein, USA, track 1 
Myer Prinstein, USA, track 1 
Otto Wahle, Austria, swimming 2 
Edouard Alphonse de Rothschild, France, polo 1 
Siegfried Flesch, Austria, fencing 1 
1904 
Myer Prinstein, USA, track 2 
Samuel Berger, USA, boxing 1 
Daniel Frank, USA, track 1 
Otto Wahle, Austria, swimming 1 
1908 
Dr. Jeno Fuchs, Hungary, fencing 
Dr. Oszkar Gerde, Hungary, fencing 
Lajos Werkner, Hungary, fencing 
Alexandre Lippmann, France, fencing 
Richard Weisz, Hungary, wrestling 
Jean Stern, France, fencing 
Alexander Lippmann, France, fencing 1 
Harald Bohr, Denmark, soccer 1 
Edgar Seligman, Great Britain, fencing 1 
Odon Bodor, Hungary, track 1 
Otto Scheff, Austria, swimming 1 
Clair S. Jacobs, USA, track 1 
1912 
Dr. Jeno Fuchs, Hungary, fencing 
Dr. Oszkar Gerde, Hungary, fencing 
Lajos Werkner, Hungary, fencing 
Gaston Salmon, Belgium, fencing 
Jacques Ochs, Belgium, fencing 
Edgar Seligman, Great Britain, fencing 
Dr. Otto Herschmann, Austria, fencing 
Abel Kiviat, USA, track 
Alvah T. Meyer, USA, track 
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Ivan Osiier, Denmark, fencing 
Imre Gellert, Hungary, gymnastics 
Josephine Sticker, Austria, swimming 
Mor Kovacs (Koczan), Hungary, track 
1920 
Samuel Mosberg, USA, boxing 
Alexandre Lippmann, France, fencing 
Samuel Gerson, USA, wrestling 
Gerard Blitz, Belgium, waterpolo 
Maurice Blitz, Belgium, waterpolo 
Fred Meyer, USA, wrestling 
Montgomery “Moe” Herzowitch, Canada, boxing 
Gerard Blitz, Belgium, swimming 
Alexandre Lippmann, France, fencing 
1924 
Harold Abrahams, Great Britain, track 
Elias Katz, Finland, track 
Alexandre Lippmann, France, fencing 
Louis A. Clarke, USA, track 
Jackie Fields, USA, boxing 
Janos Garai, Hungary, fencing 
Harold Abrahams, Great Britain, track 
Elias Katz, Finland, track 
Gerard Blitz, Belgium, waterpolo 
Maurice Blitz, Belgium, waterpolo 
Alfred Hajos-Guttmann, Hungary, architecture 
Baron H.L. De Morpurgo, Italy, tennis 
Janos Garai, Hungary, fencing 
Sydney Jelinek, USA, crew 
1928 
Fanny Rosenfeld, Canada, track 
Attila Petschauer, Hungary, fencing 
Hans Haas, Austria, weightlifting 
Dr. Sandor Gombos, Hungary, fencing 
Janos Garai, Hungary, fencing 
Dr. Ferenc Mezo, Hungary, literature 
Fanny Rosenfeld, Canada, track 
Attila Petschauer, Hungary, fencing 
Lillian Copeland, USA, track 
Fritzie Burger, Austria, figure skating 
Ellis R. Smouha, Great Britain, track 
Harry Devine, USA, boxing 
Harry Isaacs, South Africa, boxing 
S. Rabin, Great Britain, wrestling 
1932 
Attila Petschauer, Hungary, fencing 
Endre Kabos, Hungary, fencing 
Gyorgy Brody, Hungary, waterpolo 
Miklos Skarnay, Hungary, water polo. 
Irving Jaffee, USA, speed-skating 
Lillian Copeland, USA, track 
George Gulack, USA, gymnastics 
Hans Haas, Austria, weightlifting 
Abraham Kurland, Denmark, wrestling 
Dr. Philip Erenberg, USA, gymnastics 
Fritzie Burger, Austria, figure skating 
Rudolf Ball, Germany, ice hockey 
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Endre Kabos, Hungary, fencing 1 Albert Axelrod, USA, fencing 1 
Nikolaus Hirschl, Austria, wrestling 1 Vladimir Portnoi, USSR, gymnastics 1 
Nathan Bor, USA, Boxing 1 David Segal, Great Britain, track 1 
Albert Schwartz, USA, swimming 1 Robert Halperin, USA, yachting 1 
Jadwiga Wajsowna (Weiss), Poland, track 1 Rafael Grach, USSR, speed-skating 1 
1936 Leon Rottman, Romania, canoeing 1 
Gyorgy Brody, Hungary, water polo 1 Imre Farkas, Hungary, canoeing 1 
Miklos Skarnay, Hungary, water polo. 2 Dr. Gyorgy Karpati, Hungary, waterpolo 1 
Endre Kabos, Hungary, fencing 2 1964 
Samuel Balter, USA, basketball 1 Lawrence Brown, USA, basketball 1 
Irving Meretsky, Canada, basketball 1 Gerald Ashworth, USA, track 1 
Helene Mayer, Germany, fencing 1 Grigory Kriss, USSR, fencing 1 
Jadwiga Wajsowna (Weiss), Poland, track 1 Mark Rakita, USSR, fencing 1 
Gerard Blitz, Belgium, waterpolo 1 Dr. Gyorgy Karpati, Hungary, waterpolo 1 
1948 Tamas Gabor, Hungary, fencing 1 
Frank Spellman, USA, weightlifting 1 Mark Midler, USSR, fencing 1 
Henry Wittenberg, USA, wrestling 1 Arpad Orban, Hungary, soccer 1 
Agnes Keleti, Hungary, gymnastics 1 Ildiko Uslaky-Rejto, Hungary, fencing 2 
Dr. Steve Seymour, USA, track 1 Irena Kirszenstein, Poland, track 1 
James Fuchs, USA, track 1 Yakov Rylsky, USSR, fencing 1 
Norman C. Armitage, USA, fencing 1 Irena Kirszenstein, Poland, track 2 
1952 Alain Calmat, France, figure skating 1 
Maria Gorokhovskaya, USSR, gymnastics 2 Marilyn Ramenofsky, USA, swimming 1 
Boris Gurevich, USSR, wrestling 1 Isaac Berger, USA, weightlifting 1 
Mikhail Perelman, USSR, gymnastics 1 Vivian Joseph, USA, figure skating 1 
Agnes Keleti, Hungary, gymnastics 1 Ronald Joseph, USA, figure skating 1 
Judit Temes, Hungary, swimming 1 James Bregman, USA, judo 1 
Eva Szekely, Hungary, swimming 1 Yves Dreyfus, France, fencing 1 
Claude Netter, France, fencing 1 1968 
Dr. Gyorgy Karpati, Hungary, waterpolo 1 Irena Kirszenstein-Szewinska, Poland, track 1 
Sandor Geller, Hungary, soccer 1 Mark Spitz, USA, swimming 2 
Grigori Novak, USSR, weightlifting 1 Victor Zinger, USSR, ice hockey 1 
Agnes Keleti, Hungary, gymnastics 1 Boris Gurevich, USSR, wrestling 1 
Maria Gorokhovskaya, USSR, gymnastics 1 Valentin Mankin, USSR, yachting 1 
Henry Wittenberg, USA, wrestling 1 Mark Rakita, USSR, fencing 1 
Lev Vainshtein, USSR, shooting 1 Eduard Vinokurov, USSR, fencing 1 
Agnes Keleti, Hungary, gymnastics 2 Mark Spitz, USA, swimming 1 
Judit Temes, Hungary, swimming 1 Mark Rakita, USSR, fencing 1 
James Fuchs, USA, track 1 Grigory Kriss, USSR, fencing 2 
1956 Josef Vitebsky, USSR, fencing 1 
Alice Kertesz, Hungary, gymnastics 1 Semyon Belits-Geiman, USSR, swimming 1 
Leon Rottman, Romania, canoeing 2 Ildiko Uslaky-Rejto, Hungary, fencing 1 
Laszlo Fabian, Hungary, canoeing 1 Irena Kirszenstein-Szewinska, Poland, track 1 
Isaac Berger, USA, weightlifting 1 Mark Spitz, USA, swimming 1 
Agnes Keleti, Hungary, gymnastics 4 Semyon Belits-Gieman, USSR, swimming 1 
Dr. Gyorgy Karpati, Hungary, waterpolo 1 Naum Prokupets, USSR, canoeing 1 
Boris Razinsky, USSR, soccer 1 Ildiko Uslaky-Rejto, Hungary, fencing 1 
1960 1972 
Mark Midler, USSR, fencing 1 Mark Spitz, USA, swimming 7 
Allan Jay, Great Britain, fencing 2 Valentin Mankin, USSR, yachting 1 
Vladimir Portnoi, USSR, gymnastics 1 Faina Melnik, USSR, track 1 
Isaac Berger, USA, weightlifting 1 Neal Shapiro, USA, equestrianism 1 
Boris Goikhman, USSR, waterpolo 1 Iidiko Sagine-Rejto, Hungary, fencing 1 
Iidiko Uslaky-Rejto, Hungary, fencing 1 Mark Rakita, USSR, fencing 1 
Klara Fried, Hungary, canoeing 1 Eduoard Vinokurov, USSR, fencing 1 
Moses Blass, Brazil, basketball 1 Andrea Gyarmati, Hungary, swimming 1 
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Neal Shapiro, USA, equestrianism 1 Maria Mazina, Russia, fencing 2 
Grigory Kriss, USSR, fencing 1 Adriana Behar, Brazil, beach volleyball 1 
Andrea Gyarmati, Hungary, swimming 1 Anthony Ervin, USA, swimming 1 
Irena Kirszenstein-Szewinska, Poland, track 1 Scott Goldblatt, USA, swimming 1 
Donald Cohan, USA, yachting 1 Jason Lezak, USA, swimming 1 
Peter Asch, USA, water polo 1 Yulia Raskina, Belarus, rhythmic gymnastics 1 
1976 Sara Whalen, USA, soccer 1 
Irena Szewinska, Poland, track 1 Dara Torres, USA, swimming 3 
Ernest Grunfeld, USA, basketball 1 Robert Dover, USA, equestrian 1 
Eduard Vinokurov, USSR, fencing 1 Michael Kalganov, Israel, canoe/kayak 1 
Yuriy Liapkin, USSR, ice hockey 1 2004 
Valentin Mankin, USSR, yachting 1 Gal Fridman, Israel, sailing, 1 
Wendy Weinberg, USA, swimming 1 Lenny Krayzelburg, USA, swimming 1 
Victor Zilberman, Romania, boxing 1 Jason Lezak, USA, swimming 2 
Edith Master, USA, equestrianism 1 Scott Goldblatt, USA, swimming 1 
Iidiko Sagine-Rejto, Hungary, fencing 1 Nicolas Massu, Chile, tennis 2 
1980 Adriana Behar, Brazil, beach volleyball 1 
Valentin Mankin, USSR, yachting 1 Gavin Fingleson, Australia, baseball 1 
Svyetlana Krachevskya, USSR, track and field 1 Arik Ze’evi, Israel, judo 1 
1984 Deena Kastor, USA, athletics 1 
Johan Harmenberg, Sweden, fencing 1 Robert Dover, USA, riding 1 
Mitch Gaylord, USA, gymnastics 1 1 Sada Jacobson, USA, fencing 1 
Carina Benninga, Netherlands, field hockey 1 Jason Lezak, USA, swimming 1 
Dara Torres, USA, swimming 1 Sarah Poewe, Germany, swimming 1 
Robert Berland, USA, judo 1 Sergei Sharikov, Russia, fencing 1 
Mitch Gaylord, USA, gymnastics 1 
Bernard Rajzman, Brazil, volleyball 1 
Mitch Gaylord, USA, gymnastics 2 OMAHA, city in the state of Nebraska, whose total popula- 
Mark Berger, Canada, judo 1 tion is 390,000 and Jewish population approximately 6,500. 
ee eee A few Jews went to Omaha, along with Christian pioneers, 
pale LONE oo eer : when the city was first settled in the mid-1850s. The first two 
Brad Gilbert, USA, tennis 1 : 
Carina Benninga, Netherlands, field hockey 1 Jews to become permanent residents were Aaron Cahn and 
Seth Bauer, USA, rowing 1 his brother-in-law Meyer Hellman, who opened a clothing 
1992 store and eventually became well-known merchants and citi- 
Joseph Jacobi, USA, canoeing 1 zens. Another early arrival, and perhaps the most prominent 
Dara Torres, USA, swimming 1 early Omaha Jew, was Edward Rosewater, founder and editor 
Valeri Belenki, Unified Team, gymnastics 1 of the newspaper the Omaha Bee. Another pioneer was Ju- 
Yael Arad, Israel, judo 1 lius Meyer who arrived in 1866 and became friendly with the 
Arbital Selinger, Netherlands, volleyball 1 Ponca Indian chief Standing Bear; he learned to speak six In- 
Shay Oren Smadga, Israel, judo ; 1 dian dialects and was adopted by the tribe. The Meyer family 
Valeri Belenki, Unified Team, gymnastics 1 was interested in music and was instrumental in establishing 
1 a mucenaunit Use Volleyball i the first opera house (1885). The Jewish population of Omaha 
Sergei Sharikov, Russia, fencing 1 remained small until after the Civil War. The year 1882 marked 
Kerri Strug, USA, gymnastics 1 the arrival of the first contingent of Jewish refugees from Rus- 
Yanina Batrichina, Russia, rhythmic gymnastics 1 sia, and from that time until World War 1 the population in- 
Sergei Sharikov, Russia, fencing 1 creased markedly. Omaha Jews have been particularly active 
Myriam Fox-Jerusalmi, France, canoe 1 in the retail field. 
Gal Fridman, Israel, sailing 1 Jonas L. Brandeis, who came to Omaha in 1881, founded 
Maria Mazina, Russia, fencing 1 the state’s largest department store, and a number of other 
2000 ; large retail establishments were founded by Jews. Omaha has 
Anthony Ervin, Hungary, gymnastics 1 had two Jewish mayors, Harry Zimman, who served tem- 
Lenny Brayzelburg, USA, ele taus S porary terms in 1904 and 1906, and John Rosenblatt, mayor 
Dake Totless Vereen 2 from 1954 to 1961. Also active politically was Harry Trustin 
Sergei Sharikov, Russia, fencing 1 . : 


who served many terms on the city council and was one of 
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the drafters of the present city charter. Jews as a group have 
been politically influential since the 1890s. 

The earliest recorded Jewish services were held in 1867; 
the Congregation of Israel was formally organized in 1871. 
Traditional services were held in the 1880s and a Conserva- 
tive congregation was begun in 1929. Omaha has four con- 
gregations, one Orthodox, one Chabad, one Conservative, 
and one Reconstructionist. The Associated Jewish Charities 
was established in 1903 and the Jewish community was fed- 
erated in 1914. Aleph Zadek Aleph, international junior Bnai 
Brith lodge, originated in Omaha in 1924; Henry *Monsky, an 
Omaha citizen and civic leader, served as national president 
of Bnai Brith. Edward Zorinsky was the popular Republican 
mayor of Omaha before being elected as a Democrat to the 
United States Senate. Omaha Jewry, generally influential in the 
community as a whole, has been characterized by a large de- 
gree of cohesion and cooperation since shortly after the turn of 
the century, when Orthodox and Reform Jews joined together 
to work for their common welfare. Rabbi Myer Kripke, the 
long-time rabbi of Congregation Beth El, maintains a modest 
lifestyle. Rabbi Kripke, who drove a three-year-old Chevrolet 
and lived in a $900 a month apartment, shocked his *Jewish 
Theological Seminary colleagues - who knew the size of his 
congregation and had a rough idea of his salary — when his 
contributions made the Slate 60, the 60 largest contributions 
of 1997, the year that he gave $7 million toward the reconstruc- 
tion of the Seminary tower and $1 million to the *Reconstruc- 
tionist Rabbinical College to fund scholarships. Myer and 
Dorothy Kripke met while both were students at the seminary 
in the 1930s. They married and moved to Omaha in 1946. The 
Kripkes became friendly with investor Warren Buffett, the sage 
of Omaha and one of the most widely admired investors in the 
United States. Dorothy Kripke, a writer of children’s books, 
urged her husband to invest with Buffett. Myer Kripke finally 
agreed in 1966, despite his concern that he had so little money 
to invest that he would look silly. Over the years, Myer Kripke 
continued as rabbi and Dorothy to write books and raise their 
three children. When Buffett closed his limited partnership in 
1969, “suddenly we found ourselves wealthy people,’ the cou- 
ple told the Omaha World Herald. Among the other charities 
they funded was the Rabbi Myer and Dorothy Kripke Center 
for the Study of Religion and Society at Creighton University. 
Rabbi Kripke’s son is the preeminent Princeton philosopher 
Saul *Kripke. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Bernstein, in: Reform Advocate, 35 (May 
2, 1908), 10-52. 


[Carol Gendler / Renee Corcoran and 
Michael Berenbaum (2™ ed.)] 


OMAR, COVENANT OF (Ar. ‘ahd /‘aqd - “covenant,” or 
shurut - “stipulations”), the series of discriminatory regula- 
tions of *Islam applied to the *dhimmi, the protected Chris- 
tians and Jews, and attributed to the second caliph, Omar 
(634-644). In various versions it is said that when the Chris- 
tians of Syria sought their security from Omar, they offered 
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to abide by these conditions. M.J. de Goeje and Caetani have 
pointed out that this is unlikely because Omar was known 
for his tolerant and friendly attitude toward the protected 
subjects who subordinated themselves to him. Furthermore, 
during the first 50 years of the rule of the *Umayyad Dynasty 
the protected subjects did not complain of any restrictions, 
and some of them attained high positions in the administra- 
tion, while churches were built with the protection of the ca- 
liphs. A second reason for doubting the authenticity of the 
document, as A.S. Tritton wrote, is that “[i]t is not usual fora 
conquered people to decide the terms on which they shall be 
admitted to alliance with the victors” (Ihe Caliphs and their 
Non-Muslim Subjects, 8). 

Recent research on the Covenant of Omar sees the doc- 
ument in a different light and considers many of its provi- 
sions to be consistent with the early years of the conquest, 
which began in earnest under the caliph Omar. Albrecht 
*Noth argued that many of the “stipulations” have their 
source in the conquest treaties or otherwise reflect the re- 
ality of Muslim—non-Muslim relations in the earliest pe- 
riod of the conquest. He contended that the terms in the 
covenant originally did not have the restrictive, discrimina- 
tory purpose that is so obvious in the actual text of the cov- 
enant as it existed later on. Many of the stipulations were 
devised, Noth claimed, to create boundaries between the Mus- 
lims and their subjects and protect the fragile identity of the 
conquerors. 

Mark Cohen discussed numerous versions of the cov- 
enant, including new ones from the beginning of the tenth 
century, and addressed the mysterious literary form of the 
document. Extending Noth’s insight, and paying attention 
to the structure of the texts (as opposed to their content), he 
explained the document as a petition from the conquered, in 
which they offered submission in return for protection. In 
turn, they received confirmation (a decree) from the caliph 
Omar. This conformed with the normal procedure in Islamic 
administration and would have been recognized as “authen- 
tic” by medieval Muslims. In addition, by placing the restric- 
tive stipulations in the mouth of the dhimmis, the Muslim 
case for enforcing the laws and for answering the dhimmis 
whenever they violated the rules and claimed ignorance of 
them was strengthened. 

Arabic historical sources indicate that the first caliph to 
issue discriminatory regulations was Omar ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
(717-720) (Omar 11), a zealous ruler who ordered the gover- 
nor of Khurasan not to authorize the erection of synagogues 
and churches, to compel “them [Christians and Jews?] to 
wear special hats and mantles which would distinguish them 
from the Muslims, and to prohibit them from using a saddle, 
and from employing a Muslim in their service.” These condi- 
tions, in addition to the obligation of paying the poll tax, ex- 
pressed the degradation of the protected subjects according 
to the principle defined in the *Koran (Sura 9:29), where the 
word “saghirin,” “kept low,’ appears, and in keeping with the 
concept of ghiydar, “segregation.” Several of the stipulations 
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formed in 1917, several dozen young Jews volunteered and the 
enterprise was widely publicized by the Zionists. 
Antisemitism was rare throughout this period. Neverthe- 
less, when a Jewish anarchist, Simon Radowitzky, assassinated 
the chief of police, Ramon Falcén (Nov. 14, 1909), there were 
some repercussions against the Jewish population as such. 
Murders of Jewish settlers in the agricultural colonies resem- 
bled incidents between gauchos and settlers of other origins. 


Cultural Life. At the beginning of the 20" century the cul- 
tural life of the Jewish community in Argentina was centered 
around the Jewish political parties, much as it had been in 
Eastern Europe. Thus, the founders of the first two Jewish li- 
braries in Buenos Aires in 1905 — Biblioteca Rusa, and Herut - 
had belonged to socialist organizations in czarist Russia. In 
addition to these libraries, cultural activities were sponsored 
by the Zionist organization Tiferet Sion, the anarchist group 
Arbayter Fraynd, and the Avangard. Another aspect of cul- 
tural life was the Yiddish theater, whose first performance 
was given in 1901. From that time onward, and especially af- 
ter World War 1, the Jewish theater became one of the central 
forces in Argentinean Jewish life. Its repertoire was mainly in 
Yiddish and the most outstanding actors in the Jewish dra- 
matic world appeared on its stage. Individual actors and com- 
panies from Argentina visited Brazil, Uruguay, and other Latin 
American countries. 

In 1898 the first three periodicals published in Yiddish in 
Argentina were Der Vider-Kol, edited by Mikhal Ha-Cohen 
Sinai; Der Yidisher Fonograf, edited by Fabian S. Halevi; and 
Di Yidishe Folkshtime, edited by Abraham Vermont. The first 
two publications were designed to serve as a forum for edu- 
cated Jews, whereas Di Yidishe Folkshtime sought to serve the 
masses of Jewish immigrants and outlasted the former two by 
continued publication for 16 years. A host of short-lived pe- 
riodicals also appeared during this period. At its end, in 1914, 
no less than 40 Jewish periodicals existed in Argentina. A fun- 
damental change took place when the first daily, Di Yidishe 
Tsaytung, was published. The paper succeeded in overcoming 
its initial difficulties and presented a centrist middle-class po- 
litical orientation. In 1918, a second daily newspaper, Di Prese, 
made its appearance. During the 1920s, Di Prese acquired a 
leftist orientation, which found its expression even in a change 
in the spelling of Hebrew words, imitating the communist 
transliteration. This leftist trend slackened off toward the end 
of the 1930s, and from the end of World War 1 and the es- 
tablishment of the State of Israel, the paper also reinforced its 
ties with Zionism. Both newspapers were published until the 
1970s. Other dailies were published in this period but were 
comparatively short lived (Der Tog, Morgentsaytung). Men- 
tion must also be made of Kolonist Kooperator, the organ of 
the Jewish colonists which first appeared in 1918 as a Yiddish- 
Spanish monthly and was published until the 1970s. 

In 1913 the first attempt was made at organizing cultural 
activities in Argentina, and in 1915 the first conference of 
representatives of 25 libraries and other cultural institutions 
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throughout the country was convened in La Plata without 
important results. 


Jewish Education. The first Jewish school in Buenos Aires 
was a talmud torah - a traditional religious complementary 
school founded in 1891 by the Union Poalei Zedek. It had three 
teachers, who taught only religious subjects in Yiddish. In the 
mid-1890s the crRa supported a Jewish experimental school 
with general and Jewish studies but it lasted no more than six 
months, after which it became a complementary talmud torah. 
In the first decade of the 20" century three or four new talmu- 
dei torah were established. The percentage of Jewish students 
who attended this complementary school was very low while 
almost 100% of the children attended public schools. 

In 1892, at the start of agricultural settlement, the farmers 
set up hadarim for their sons, continuing to maintain them on 
a part-time basis even after 1cA decided to establish its own 
school system in 1894. 1cA schools followed the government 
syllabus with the addition of Hebrew and Jewish studies. Those 
were the only schools existing in the Jewish rural areas since 
the government did not have the infrastructure to fulfill the 
obligation established by Law No. 1420 to provide elementary 
education to all the population. These schools grew and mul- 
tiplied as the number of settlers increased, with 50 schools at- 
tended by 3,538 pupils and a teaching staff of 155 in 1910. In 1911 
the 1ca and c1rRA established a new organization to sustain 
the existing talmudei torah in the cities and to establish new 
traditional complementary schools, called Cursos Religiosos, 
in urban areas in Ashkenazi and Sephardi institutions. 

In 1916, as a result of a diminishing budget and the inter- 
est of the 1ca administrators in demonstrating to the authori- 
ties their patriotism and loyalty to the country, 1ca handed 
over these schools, built and sustained by the settlers, to the 
local and national educational authorities. At the same time 
new complementary Jewish schools were established by the 
settlers and by 1ca which gradually were supported and ad- 
ministrated by the Va'ad ha-Hinnukh ha-Roshi (Head Office 
of Education), founded on the initiative of ica by the ciRA 
in 1917, which coordinated the Jewish education in rural ar- 
eas until 1957. 

All the schools established by the Cursos Religiosos and 
then by the Vaad ha-Hinnukh ha-Roshi had a curriculum of 
Jewish studies with a religious orientation that aimed to sup- 
press Jewish national values, teaching in Spanish and trans- 
lating prayers and selected texts from the Pentateuch from 
Hebrew to Spanish. The official policy of this organization 
prohibited the teaching of Yiddish. Nevertheless, many teach- 
ers with the support of the settlers introduced national Jewish 
studies (history, Zionism, Erez Israel) and Yiddish language. 


THE RADICAL PERIOD: 1918-1930. The Russian Revolution 
increased the government's fear of similar revolutionary ac- 
tivity in Argentina. Since the Jews were generally identified as 
“rusos” (Russians), anti-revolutionary fervor developed into 
overt antisemitism. During the “Red-scare pogrom” known in 
Argentina as La Semana Tragica, January 7-13, 1919, a pogrom 
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themselves are identical with the anti-Jewish laws of the Byz- 
antine emperors. 

The conditions of the covenant and related texts are not 
uniform but consist of a collection of regulations and adminis- 
trative restrictions which were promulgated or repromulgated 
by caliphs and sultans over the generations whenever religious 
fanaticism or envy of the status of the protected subjects was 
in the ascendant. There are various versions of these condi- 
tions, ranging from the early kitab al--Umm of Muhammad 
ibn Idris al-Shafi‘l (767-820), the founder of the Shafi7 school, 
and fatwds (responsa) of Ahmad ibn Hanbal (d. 855) to the 
writings of the chroniclers of the *Abbasid and especially the 
*Mamluk periods, including that of Ibn Khaldiin (1322-1406) 
and those of two other versions, a short one and a lengthy one 
brought by Qalqashandi of the 15"* century in Egypt. There is 
also a Hebrew adaptation in the Divrei Yosef of Joseph b. Isaac 
*Sambari who lived in Egypt (1640-1703). 

The following points may be summarized from the vari- 
ous versions: (a) The erection or repair of churches and syn- 
agogues which did not exist during the pre-Muslim period 
was prohibited. (b) The Koran was not to be taught to pro- 
tected subjects. (c) Protected subjects were not to shelter spies. 
(d) They were not to buy a Muslim slave or maidservant, nor 
such as were formerly owned by a Muslim. (e) They were not 
to sell intoxicating liquors to Muslims, nor carcasses of ani- 
mals not ritually slaughtered, or pork. (f) They were not to 
employ a Muslim in their service, and in partnerships with 
non-Muslims they were restricted to the role of the “silent” 
rather than the trafficking partner. (g) Protected subjects were 
to honor the Muslims and stand in their presence. They could 
not deceive or strike them. (h) They were to accommodate 
Muslim travelers for three days. (i) They were not to prevent 
anyone from converting to Islam. (j) They were not to resem- 
ble Muslims in their clothing or hairdressing. The Jews were 
to wear yellow clothes, girdles, and hats, the Christians, blue. 
The girdles were not to be of silk. The color of their shoes was 
to differ from that of the Muslims. (k) They were not to be 
called by Muslim names or appellations. (1) Entry into bath- 
houses was only to be authorized when a special sign was 
worn on the neck which would distinguish them from Mus- 
lims. Special bathhouses were to be built for women so that 
they would not bathe together with Muslim women. (m) They 
were forbidden to carry arms. (n) They were not to ride on 
horses or mules but only on asses, and then on packsaddles 
without any ornaments, and not on saddles. They were to ride 
sidesaddle. (0) Their houses were not to be higher than those 
of the Muslims. (p) Their tombs were not to be higher than 
those of the Muslims. (q) They were not to raise their voices 
in their churches or be seen in public with crosses. (r) They 
were not to be employed as government officials or in any 
position which would grant them authority over Muslims. 
(s) The property of the deceased was to belong to the authori- 
ties until the heirs proved their right to it according to Islamic 
law. If there was no heir, the property would be transferred 
to the authorities. 
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The head of the religious community was responsible for 
the enforcement of these conditions. Ibn al-Jawzi (d. 1200) 
relates that in 1031 the Christian catholics and the Jewish exi- 
larch were ordered to supervise the members of their com- 
munities and ensure that they wore the special garb which 
had been imposed on the protected subjects. Other sources 
mention that it was the duty of the ra’is al-yahid, “head of the 
Jews” (in Hebrew, the *nagid), “to protect the Muslims from 
the Jews” by assuming responsibility for the execution of these 
conditions. The rights which stemmed from the upholding of 
the Covenant of Omar were security of life and property, free- 
dom of religion, and internal autonomy. Anyone transgress- 
ing the covenant or related prohibitions forfeited his right to 
security, especially in the case of one of the following condi- 
tions: failure to pay the poll tax; refusal to accept a Muslim 
legal decision; the murder of a Muslim by a protected subject; 
immoral relations with a Muslim woman; spying on behalf 
of the enemy; and cursing the Prophet in public, which was 
punishable by death. 

The fact that instructions for upholding the covenant 
were repeatedly issued during various periods, and sometimes 
at short intervals, shows that most of the conditions were not 
respected. The Abbasid caliphs also issued discriminatory 
laws against the Christians and Jews, e.g., Hartin al-Rashid 
(786-809), al-Mamtn (813-833), al-Mutawakkil (847-861), 
who was the most extreme and published a series of restric- 
tions in 850 and 854, and finally al-Mugtadir (908-932). The 
rulers required the services of physicians, clerks, specialists 
in minting coins, and other professionals who served them 
faithfully. They explained that these people were even autho- 
rized to serve as viziers upon the condition that their func- 
tion consisted merely of the execution of orders (tanfidh) and 
that they were not empowered with any personal initiative 
(tafwid). During periods of religious fanaticism, churches 
and synagogues were destroyed under the pretext that it had 
been forbidden to build them (see above, regulation (a)). 
The most outstanding example was the act of the *Fatimid 
caliph al-Hakim bi-Amr Allah (996-1021) who, as the re- 
sult of extreme religious fanaticism, ordered - in Egypt from 
1004 and in other countries from 1008 — the destruction of 
all churches, including that of the Holy Sepulcher in Jeru- 
salem, and of all the synagogues throughout the Fatimid em- 
pire, in addition to a series of restrictions, which included 
the choice between forced conversion to Islam or departure 
from the country. But this was exceptional during the period 
of Fatimid rule, which was generally characterized by toler- 
ance and during which Jews and Christians rose to important 
public positions. 


The Decrees of the Almohads 

Under the rule of the fanatical *Almohads in Spain and North- 
ern Africa during the 12" century, the alternative was placed 
before the Jews of conversion to Islam, death, or leaving the 
country, and restrictions in the spirit of the Covenant of Omar 
were also imposed on the converts to Islam, who were sus- 
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pected of only having converted outwardly. They were prohib- 
ited from possessing slaves and were disqualified from acting 
as guardians of orphans; the latter were removed from their 
families and handed over to Muslims. They were also forbid- 
den to engage in commerce. The purpose of these restrictions 
was also to separate them from the Muslims by special dress. 
They were not allowed to wear the ‘imama and ihram (kinds 
of headgear). Instead, they were requested to cover their heads 
with a kind of cap known as a qalansuwa. They were ordered 
to wear black clothes with particularly wide hems. These re- 
strictions were in force until the reign of Abdallah ibn Mansir 
(1199-1214). Even after the decrees of the Almohads were abol- 
ished from the 13 century onward, the ghiyar decrees govern- 
ing dress were not completely annulled, but were not enforced 
as strictly as previously. 


The Mamluks 

Religious fanaticism intensified during the period of the wars 
against the crusaders; this was evident from the campaign of 
incitement and pressure for the application of the Covenant 
of Omar, and even harsher restrictions during the *Mam- 
luk period (1250-1516). This situation was connected with 
the fact that the foreign ruling class (the Islamized Mam- 
luk slave dynasty) desired to appear as the protector of Islam 
and thus came under the influence of religious fanatics. It is 
known that the regulations concerning distinctive dress and 
the prohibition of riding horses were enforced with more se- 
verity than the other restrictions. The Mamluk rulers, nev- 
ertheless, could not dispense with the employment of the 
protected subjects as officials, among them some of whom 
attained respected positions. This fact and their obvious eco- 
nomic success occasionally gave rise to waves of jealousy and 
hatred which resulted in the publication of decrees concerning 
the enforcement of the laws, especially the exclusion of Jews 
and Christians as public officials. This was the case in 1290, 
when a decree in this spirit was issued by Sultan Salah al-Din 
Khalil ibn Qala’tin. In 1301 churches and synagogues through- 
out the empire were closed down for a year. There was even 
a tendency to destroy them, and this was only averted after it 
was “proved,” with the support of bribery, that they had been 
erected during the pre-Muslim period. During the middle 
of the 14‘ century there was a renewed wave of fanaticism 
which brought about very severe legislation in 1354, not only 
including the previous restrictions of the Covenant of Omar 
but also new restrictions which also affected converts to Islam, 
e.g., the prohibition of their employment as officials and phy- 
sicians, the severance of all relations with their nonconverted 
relatives, and their obligatory presence five times a day at the 
mosque. 


The Ottoman Empire, the Maghreb, and Iran 

In the *Ottoman Empire (and in *Iran, with stricter, Shiite 
embellishments) the Covenant of Omar was in force until 
the middle of the 19'* century. The authorities imposed spe- 
cial dress, and Jews and Christians were forbidden to acquire 
slaves. There was a prohibition on the construction of syna- 
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gogues and churches, which could only be circumvented by 
bribery and special authorization. During the 17% century 
synagogues and churches in the empire were destroyed on a 
number of occasions. The jizya (poll tax) was also paid, ex- 
cept for those connected with the royal court, e.g., court phy- 
sicians, who were exempted and who were the only Jews au- 
thorized to ride on horses and wear clothing in keeping with 
their status. 

In the 19" century, under the pressure of European coun- 
tries, especially Britain, France, and Austria, firmans were is- 
sued which abolished the discriminatory measures against the 
Christians. The first of these abolished the poll tax (1839). It 
was not enforced, and under further pressure an additional 
firman was issued in 1855, and again in 1856 when the pro- 
hibition on the carrying of arms by non-Muslims was also 
abolished and they were exempted from military service. As 
an alternative to military service a ransom tax known as bedel 
askeri, which in practice replaced the poll tax, was imposed. 
This tax was not abolished until the revolution of the Young 
Turks in 1909, when non-Muslims were also ordered to serve 
actively in the army. 

In the countries of the Maghreb, the Covenant of Omar 
remained in effect until more recently. The jizya was taken into 
consideration in the Tunisian Constitution of 1857. In the *ca- 
pitulation treaties between Morocco and the European coun- 
tries in the second half of the 19'* century certain persons are 
mentioned who were exempted from this tax. 

Even though in principle the Covenant of Omar applied 
equally to Christians and Jews, the position of the former 
within society was generally more favorable as a result of the 
backing they received from European states. Thus, in 1664 all 
the European Christians in Egypt were exempted from the 
poll tax. Similarly, in the emirate of Bukhara only the Jews 
paid this tax. 

It may be said that in principle protected subjects were 
bound by the Covenant of Omar, but that its enforcement was 
conditioned by internal factors of the Muslim countries; it was 
dependent on the internal struggles and the conflicts between 
religious and economic interests, on the one hand, and the in- 
fluence and the status of the protected subjects themselves and 
their ability to lessen the severity of the decree, on the other. 
The execution of the restrictions was dependent on the will 
of the ruler, who generally gave preference to economic in- 
terests over religious law. Rarely was the covenant enforced 
against Jews alone. Exceptions to this were in North Africa in 
the post-Almohad period, when converted Christians, unlike 
converted Jews, failed to revert to their former religion, and in 
the Yemen, where very few Christians dwelled. The so-called 
“pogrom” against the Jews of Granada in 1066 was also an ex- 
ception proving the rule. 
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[Eliezer Bashan (Sternberg) / Mark R. Cohen (24 ed.)] 


°OMAR IBN AL-KHATTAB, second caliph (634-644), con- 
queror of Erez Israel, Syria, Iraq, Persia, and Egypt. Omar or- 
ganized the Muslim empire, established the rules assuring the 
conquerors of their special status (in spite of their numerical 
inferiority), fixed the calendar on the basis of the Hegira, and 
laid the foundations of the legal system. The administrative 
practices that he introduced were based on Persian and Byz- 
antine models. A man of simple manners and approach, he ad- 
opted a humane attitude to non-Muslims as well, and earned 
the epithet of al-Fartiq (“he who can distinguish truth from 
falsehood”); according to one tradition, the Jews gave him that 
name. Baladhuri (d. 862) reports that the Jews of *Khaybar, 
the last Jewish community in the Hejaz, who had been per- 
mitted by *Muhammad to remain on their land in exchange 
for one half of their yearly crop, were expelled to Tayma 
and Jericho by Omar; Ibn al-Athir (Mosul, 1160-1233) adds 
that Omar reimbursed them with one half the value of their 
land. According to Jewish sources, Omar, after the conquest of 
Persia, gave the Persian king’s daughter to *Bustanai in mar- 
riage and appointed him to the office of exilarch. A Jewish con- 
vert to Islam, *Ka‘b al-Ahbar, who was a member of Omar's 
entourage at the time of the conquest of *Jerusalem, is said to 
have pointed out to Omar the site of the “Sakhra’?? the “*Even 
Shetiyyah” (“world’s cornerstone”) on the Temple Mount; 
Omar ordered the clearing of the Rock and the site served as 
a place of prayer until the time of ‘Abd al-Malik (685-705), 
who built the Dome of the Rock (which became popularly 
known as the “Mosque of Omar”) on this spot. Some Chris- 
tian and Arab sources report that one of the conditions set by 
the Christian residents of Jerusalem for their surrender to 
Omar was a prohibition on the residence of Jews in Jeru- 
salem; the truth of these reports seems doubtful, since Jews 
did in fact live in Jerusalem during the Arab period. Omar 
permitted the Jews to reestablish their presence in Jeru- 
salem - after a lapse of 500 years —and also seems to have al- 
lotted them a place for prayers on the Temple Mount (from 
which they were driven out at a later date). Jewish tradition 
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regards Omar as a benevolent ruler and the Midrash (Ni- 
starot de-Rav Shimon bar Yohai) refers to him as a “friend of 
Israel” According to Tabari, a Jewish sage told Omar that he 
was destined to become the ruler of the Holy Land. Omar 
has been described as the author of the rules discriminat- 
ing against minorities in Muslim lands (see *Omar, Cov- 
enant of), but this allegation does not stand up to scientific 
investigation. 
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10 (2000), 818-21. 
[Eliezer Bashan (Sternberg)] 


OMER (Heb. 73¥), urban community in southern Israel. 
Omer is located 4 mi. (6 km.) northeast of Beersheba. It was 
established in 1961 by a group of Beersheba residents. Some 
proceeded to earn their livings as farmers and others worked 
in the nearby settlements and factories. Over the years, agri- 
culture languished and the settlement was further urbanized. 
In 1974 it received municipal status. In 2002 its population 
reached 5,840, occupying a land area of 5.4 sq. mi. (14 sq. km.). 
Seventy percent of Omer’s population held an academic de- 
gree. Women enjoyed the highest average earnings in the 
country and men the second highest. The settlement has a 
nearby industrial park housing such hi-tech companies as 
Motorola. The name Omer derives from the El Omri hill lo- 
cated in the industrial park area. 


WEBSITE: www.omer.muni.il; www.cityindex.co.il. 
[Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


OMER (Heb. 199, lit. “sheaf”), an offering brought to the 
Temple on the 16 of Nisan and thus the name of the period 
between Passover and Shavuot. 

The Bible (Lev. 23:9 ff.) prescribes that “when you enter 
the land which I am giving to you and reap its harvest, you 
shall bring the first sheaf of your harvest to the priest... the 
priest shall wave it on the day after the sabbath” After the 
waving, a burnt offering together with a meal offering and a 
libation were made at the altar and after that had been done 
it was permissible to eat of the new harvest: “Until that very 
day, until you have brought the offering of your God, you shall 
eat no bread or parched grain or fresh ears.” The exact mean- 
ing of “the day after the sabbath” in the biblical passage was a 
major point of controversy between the rabbis and the *Bo- 
ethusians (Men. 65a-b) and, later, the *Karaites. The latter ar- 
gued that the ceremony was to be performed on the day after 
the Sabbath immediately following the first day of Passover 
whereas the rabbis argued that in this context the word “sab- 
bath” was to be understood not as the weekly Sabbath but as a 
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“holy day” and meant the first day of Passover itself. Since the 
passage quoted continues with the law “And from the day on 
which you bring the sheaf of wave offering — the day after the 
Sabbath - you shall count seven weeks” and the fiftieth day is 
Shavuot it follows that according to the sectarians the festival 
of Shavuot always fell on a Sunday. It has been suggested (L. 
Finkelstein, The Pharisees (1962°), 2, 641ff.) that this was a ma- 
jor factor in the dissidents’ view, as having the festival always 
on a Sunday was far more convenient for the Temple cult. 

The rabbis, in the light of Exodus 16:36 - “The Omer is 
a tenth of an ephah” - interpreted the word as a measure of 
grain and also ruled that it was to be brought of barley only. 
The ephah was three seot and thus on the 16' of Nisan three 
seot of barley were reaped, brought to the Temple, ground and 
sifted, and of this, one tenth (the Omer) was “waved” by the 
priest. The Mishnah (Men. 10) describes the ritual in detail. It 
was celebrated with a great deal of ceremony and festivity in 
order to stress the opinion of the rabbis that the 16" of Nisan 
was the correct date. The ceremony, including the reaping, 
took place even if the 16' of Nisan was a Sabbath; one opin- 
ion has it that on a weekday five seot were reaped since after 
sifting only three would remain but that on a Sabbath only 
three were reaped so as to avoid unnecessary work (Men. 
10:1). If the barley was ripe it was taken from the vicinity of 
Jerusalem; otherwise it could be brought from anywhere in 
Israel. It was reaped by three men, each with his own scythe 
and basket. The grain was then brought to the Temple where 
it was winnowed, parched, and ground into coarse flour. It 
was then sifted through 13 sieves and one tenth was given to 
the priest who mixed it with oil and frankincense for “a pleas- 
ing odor to the Lord” and “waved” it “before the Lord” This 
was done by the priest taking the offering on his outstretched 
hands and moving it from side to side and up and down. This 
ceremony was interpreted as a prayer to God to protect the 
harvest from injurious winds and other calamities (Men. 62a). 
After the waving ceremony a handful was burnt on the altar 
and the rest was eaten by the priests. 


Counting the Omer 
(Heb. 1799 N1D0, Sefirat ha-Omer). The injunction to count 
the 49 days from the 16 of Nisan until Shavuot is considered 
to be of Pentateuchal authority as long as the Omer itself was 
offered; thus at present time it is of rabbinic authority only. The 
49 days themselves are commonly known as the sefirah. 

The counting is preceded by a special benediction 
“,.. concerning the counting of the Omer.” Since the Bible 
states that “You shall count off seven weeks. They must be 
complete” and “You must count... fifty days,” the counting 
must mention both the number of days and the number of 
weeks (Men. 65b-66a). Hence the standard formula runs as 
follows: on the first day, “Today is the first day of the Omer”; 
on the eighth day, “Today is the eighth day, making one week 
and one day of the Omer,” and so on. The time for the count- 
ing, which is to be done standing, is after the evening service, 
that is, when the new day begins (Sh. Ar., OH 489:1). One who 
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forgets to count in the evening may count during the follow- 
ing day, without however reciting the blessing. He may then 
count again the same evening, using the blessing. But if he 
fails to count for one complete day, he is not permitted to re- 
sume the utterance of the blessing for the whole duration of 
the Omer (Sh. Ar., OH 489:7-8). And since the sole stipula- 
tion of the commandment is that the number of the particular 
day of the Omer is to be spoken aloud, one should avoid ut- 
tering it inadvertently once the time for counting has arrived; 
for example, if one has not yet counted and is asked what the 
number of the day is, one should reply by giving the number 
of the previous day (Sh. Ar., OH 489:4). 

The kabbalists used the 49 days (7 x 7) to form permuta- 
tions of various sefirot denoting the ascent out of the 49 “gates” 
of impurity of the Egyptian bondage to the purity of the rev- 
elation at Sinai. In many prayer books these combinations are 
printed at the side of each day listed. Because the days counted 
“must be complete” it has become customary not to recite the 
evening service for Shavuot until after nightfall of the 49" day, 
whereas for other festivals it is permissible to start some time 
before nightfall (see *Day and Night). 

In order not to forget the count of the day it was fairly 
common practice to have an “Omer calendar” in the home 
with movable numbers on it. These “calendars” even devel- 
oped into an art form and several early specimens show intri- 
cate work and lettering. 


A Time of Mourning 

From an unknown date during the talmudic period, the days 
of the Omer began to take on a character of semi-mourning; 
the solemnization of marriages was prohibited, then hair- 
cutting, and, later still, the use of musical instruments was 
banned. The mourning is normally associated with a plague 
said to have decimated the disciples of Rabbi kiva, who died 
“because they did not treat each other with respect” (Yev. 
62b; cf. Sh. Ar., OH 493:1). But this reason for the mourning 
is among the many uncertainties connected with the Omer 
period and with *Lag ba-Omer, the minor festival celebrated 
on its 33"4 day. The Talmud alludes to the plague, but makes 
no mention of any commemorative mourning. This is first 
recorded in the eighth century, when Neutrino Gone issued 
a responsum confirming both the practice of mourning and 
the accepted reason for it (Levin, Ozar, Yevamot, 141). Subse- 
quent codes and compilations of custom up to and including 
the Shulhan Aruch (0H 493) cite this reference; and most, al- 
though not all (e.g., Toledot Adam ve-Havvah, 5, 4; Abudra- 
ham ha-Shalem (1959), 245), presume that the custom did in 
fact originate with the death of Akiva's disciples. On the other 
hand, Maimonides Mishneh Torah and the Ashkenazi Mahzor 
Vitry appear unaware of its very existence. 


Lag ba-Omer 

The origin of Lag ba-Omer is likewise shrouded in mystery. 
It is not explicitly mentioned any earlier than the 13" century, 
when Meiri in his commentary to Yevamot (Beit ha-Behirah, 
Yev. 62b) described it as the day when, “according to a tradi- 
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tion of the geonim,; the “plague” surceased. Moreover there 
are differences of opinion as to how the date of Lag ba-Omer 
is to be calculated. Fundamentally, there are two approaches 
to the question, which in turn account for the different peri- 
ods of time (according to various rites) when the mourning 
restrictions are held to be in force. 

One school of thought sees the 334 day of the Omer as 
the anniversary of the termination of the plague. The author- 
ity for this view derives from a Midrash, no longer extant, 
which was handed down by Joshua ibn Shw’aib in the 14 
century, or possibly based on an unknown “Spanish manu- 
script” cited by Zerahiah b. Isaac ha-Levi of the 12" century 
(see Tur, OH 493). In place of reading “they died from Passover 
to Shavuot,’ this Midrash adds the word “pros,” i.e., “they died 
from Passover until before (ad pros) Shavuot.” Pros” is taken 
to mean 15 days before; and thus implies that the plague ter- 
minated a fortnight before Shavuot, and Lag ba-Omer is the 
anniversary of that day. Strictly speaking, however, 15 days 
before Shavuot would be the 34" day of the Omer, as indeed 
the Shulhan Arukh concedes. 

The present custom, then, must be attributed to a differ- 
ent calculation which is given by Isserles in his gloss to the 
Shulhan Arukh. The explanation stems from a fosafot, also no 
longer extant, cited by Ibn Shu’aib and most fully elaborated 
on by Jacob b. Moses Moellin in the 15‘ century in his Sefer 
Maharil (1873), 21b. In this work, Lag ba-Omer appears not as 
an anniversary at all but as a symbol of the 33 weekdays that 
occur during the course of the 49 days of the Omer. After sub- 
tracting the days of Passover, and those of the Sabbath and of 
Rosh Hodesh, only 33 are left from the 49 in which mourning 
is permissible; this fact is symbolically observed by constitut- 
ing the 33"¢ day as a minor festival. This second mode of inter- 
pretation gave rise to three divergent customs regarding the 
mourning period. Some communities observed it for the 33 
days from Passover to Shavuot omitting the special days, oth- 
ers for the 33 between Passover and Lag ba-Omer, and others 
for the 33 from after Rosh Hodesh lyyar to Shavuot excluding 
Lag ba-Omer itself. The kabbalists took an entirely different 
approach to the matter. As to sefirah days, they stressed the 
idea of spiritual preparation for Shavuot, the anniversary of 
the revelation on Mt. Sinai (Hemdat Yamim, 3, 41d). Lag ba- 
Omer itself marked the *hillula - the yahrzeit of *Simeon. b. 
Yohai, by tradition the author of the Zohar. It was either the 
day on which he was ordained by Rabbi Akiva, or when he 
emerged from the cave in Meron where he had been hiding 
from the Romans (Shab. 33b), or the day on which he died; and 
it is observed as a hillula — a festivity or a “wedding between 
heaven and earth.” Hence the grand celebrations which take 
place at Meron (Zohar Idra Zutra, end of Haazinu). However, 
although the Zohar does speak of Simeon’s death as a hillula, 
there is no recorded reference to its date earlier than that in 
Peri Ez Hayyim by Hayyim b. Joseph Vital (16/17 century; 
Shaar Sefirat ha-Omer, ch. 7). 

While the celebrations at Meron excited enthusiasm 
among all sections of Jewish society and particularly from 
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the kabbalists, they also provoked severe criticism. R. Moses 
*Sofer of Pressburg (d. 1839), after opposing the popular ob- 
servance of lighting bonfires and questioning all of the rea- 
sons given above for the observance of Lag ba-Omer, offered 
his own explanation for the holiday. Lag ba-Omer is the day 
when manna began to fall in the wilderness (Resp. Hatam 
Sofer, YD 236). Since, however, the Talmud (Shab. 87b) and 
the Sefer Olam calculate that this happened two days earlier, 
there is, in the last resort, no unassailable determination of 
what actually took place on Lag ba-Omer; the only definite 
tradition is that the day is a holiday. 

It has for a long time been considered - Nachman Kroch- 
mal (d. 1840) being the most notable to express this view - 
that the cryptic reference in the Talmud to the disciples of R. 
Akiva and their mysterious death is in fact a veiled report 
of the defeat of “Akiva’s soldiers” in the war with Rome (cf. 
Maimonides, Yad Melakhim 11:3; probably based on TJ, Taan. 
4:5). As a result, a variety of new theories have arisen among 
modern writers as to the origin of Lag ba-Omer. R. Isaac 
Nissenbaum of Warsaw, author of several books on religious 
Zionism, suggested that Lag ba-Omer is the anniversary of 
some great but brief triumph by the Judeans in their forlorn 
war with the Romans - possibly the recapture of Jerusalem, 
for which special coins were struck (Hagut Lev (1911), 181). 
Y.T. Levinsky, in Sefer ha-Moadim (1955), 340-2, pursues this 
line further; he cites Josephus (Wars 2:402 ff.) as authority for 
the fact that a Judean uprising commenced in 66 c.£. in the 
days of the procurator Florus. At the same time he concurs 
with the tradition associating the victory on Lag ba-Omer 
with Bar Kokhba 70 years later, as well as with the story that 
Julius Serverus’ campaign against the insurrectionist Judeans 
was most severe during the period between Passover and 
Shavuot. 

Eliezer Levi (Yesodot ha-Tefillah (1952), 232) advanced a 
hypothesis endeavoring to resolve another problem sensed by 
earlier writers; namely why we should mourn for the disciples 
of Rabbi Akiva, since they died as a punishment for their un- 
seemly conduct? In view of the veiled references to the war 
with the Romans, he suggests, the judgment of the Talmud 
is to be understood not as condemning Akiva’s disciples and 
their lack of respect for one another, but on the contrary as 
praising their dedication and teamwork. On the other hand, it 
may be that the phrases in the Talmud are to be understood in 
their literal sense: “Akiva’s soldiers” were defeated due to a lack 
of coordination and unified command (see Panim el Panim, 
no. 574, May 22, 1970). The earlier traditions surrounding Bar 
Yohai’s connection with Lag ba-Omer are entirely in accord 
with these theories, and one might then draw up a summary 
or composite theory in the following vein: Bar Kokhba’s (i.e., 
Akiva’s) men suffered an overwhelming defeat during the 
weeks between Passover and Shavuot; on the 33"¢ day of the 
Omer they enjoyed an important, though brief, change of for- 
tune; and on this day Bar Yohai, one of the leading fighters in 
the uprising, either emerged from hiding in Meron, or lost his 
life in securing the victory. 
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Other Explanations 
Extra-rabbinic sources do not help to clarify the matter. Some 
students of folklore trace the mournful nature of the days of 
the sefirah to the Roman superstition against marriages in 
May. The fullest statement of this theory was made in the 
19" century by Julius Landsberger of Darmstadt (see bibl.). 
The author cites Ovid (Fast 5: 419 ff.), who explains that the 
Romans did not solemnize marriages in May due to the fact 
that this was the month of the Lemuria when the souls of the 
departed returned to wander over the earth and disturb the 
peace of the living. Funeral rites (Lemuria) were held to ap- 
pease the spirits, and no Roman maiden would jeopardize 
her happiness by marrying during a month associated with 
funeral ceremonies. According to Landsberger, the Roman 
superstition was adopted by the Jews, who subsequently lost 
all recollection of its origin and found a new rationale for it 
in the tragedy of Akiva’s disciples. Landsberger’s theory leaves 
many questions unanswered. It does not explain why there is 
a ban on haircutting during the Omer as well as on marriage, 
or why the custom prevailed in geonic countries. But it does, 
however, offer an ingenious explanation of the origin of Lag 
ba-Omer. Among the Romans, the period of superstitious fear 
lasted for 32 days starting from Walpurgis Night (the last night 
of April) and continuing throughout the 31 days of May. In 
commemoration of this period of 32 days, its conclusion on 
the 334 day was celebrated as a festival. 

Theodor H. Gaster (Festivals of the Jewish Year (1953), 
52) suggests that Lag ba-Omer, especially with its custom of 
children going forth with bows and arrows, is a Jewish ver- 
sion of the English and German custom of shooting arrows 
at demons on May day, ie., the day after Walpurgis Night. In 
the view of Joseph Naphtali Derenbourg (in REJ, 29 (1894), 
149), Lag ba-Omer is a day in the middle of the sefirah period 
when mourning is to be relaxed, comparable to mi-caréme 
observed midway during Lent. There were 34 (twice 17) bad 
days during the sefirah; a respite was needed and the first day 
of the second half was chosen. J. Morgenstern (in: HUCA, 39 
(1968), 81-90) points out that the date of Lag ba-Omer is the 
approximate midpoint of the 49-day period for those dissi- 
dents who begin their Omer offering the day after Passover. 
L.H. Silberman (see bibl.) following H. Grimme, regards the 
day as commemorating an anniversary celebrated in honor 
of Marduk; and Gustav Dalman conjectured that it may have 
marked the first day of summer between the 13'* and 25' of 
May, which was distinguished by the early rising of the Ple- 
iades (cf. RH 11b). 


Later Events During the Omer 

If the origins of the mourning during the sefirah period remain 
obscure, more identifiable subsequent events add justification 
for its observance today. According to 13"*-century authorities, 
the melancholy of the season was in remembrance of the vic- 
tims of the Crusades in the Rhineland in 1096 and 1146 (Sefer 
Minhag Tov, Sefer Asufot). These Crusades are recollected 
in piyyutim of lament during the Sabbaths of the sefirah, to- 
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gether with mention of another series of massacres that took 
place in the springtime, i-e., those perpetrated in 1648-49 by 
the Cossacks and the Poles. Later and modern sources, such 
as the siddur of Jacob Emden and the Arukh ha-Shulhan (ou 
493:1) include these together with the earlier events. And in J. 
Vainstein’s Cycle of the Jewish Year (1953), 131-2, the revolt of 
the ghettos against the Nazis in the month of Nisan is included 
in the discussion of the sefirah and mention is made of the 
Knesset’s decision to fix the 27* of that month as a memorial 
day for the victims. On the other hand, Israel Independence 
Day (5 of Iyyar) has the status of a half-holiday, and has been 
included among the days on which mourning restrictions are 
suspended (Resp. Kol Mevasser pt. 1, no. 21). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Goren, Torat ha-Moadim (1964), 346-58; 
J. Landsberger, in: JzWL, 7 (1869), 81-96; L.H. Silberman, in: HUCA, 
22 (1949), 221-37; J. Morgenstern, in: HUCA, 39 (1968), 81-90; D.M. 
Feldman, in: Proceedings of the Rabbinical Assembly (1962), 201-24; 
E. Munk, World of Prayer, 2 (1963), 137-42; S.Y. Zevin, Ha-Moadim 


ba-Halakhah (1963'°), 292-304. 
[David M. Feldman] 


OMER (Ayin), HILLEL (1926-1990), Hebrew writer and 
poet. Born and educated in the kibbutz Mishmar *ha-Emek, 
Hillel fought in the *Palmah during the Israel War of Indepen- 
dence. After the war he studied horticulture in Paris. His first 
poems were published when he was 18, and his first collection, 
Erez ha-Zohorayim, appeared in 1950. His books of stories and 
verse for children include Boker Tov (1961) and Dodi Simhah 
(1964). In 1968, he was appointed director of the Department 
of Landscape and Gardening of the Tel Aviv municipality. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Shamir, Be-Kulmos Mahir (1960), 148-52; 
M. Avishai, Bein Olamot (1962), 174-84; S. Burnshaw et al. (eds.), The 


Modern Hebrew Poem Itself (1965), 174-7. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


OMNAM KEN (Heb. 72 O79; “Yes, it is true”), initial words 
and name of a penitential piyyut for the *Kol Nidrei service on 
the eve of the Day of Atonement, known only in the Ashke- 
nazi (German and Polish) ritual. This piyyut, of an alphabeti- 
cal acrostic pattern, was composed by R. *Yom Tov of Joigny, 
who died as a martyr in the York massacre in 1190. The piyyut 
emphasizes the sinfulness of man who fails because of his evil 
inclinations, and pleads for God's forgiveness and mercy. Each 
of its 11 stanzas ends with salahti (“I have pardoned”), derived 
from Numbers 14:20. 

Text and English translation printed in High Holiday 
Prayerbook, ed. by Morris Silverman (19547), 233; Service of 
the Synagogue, Day of Atonement, 1 (1955), 38. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Davidson, Ozar, 1 (1924), 263, no. 5764. 


OMRI (Heb. "772Y), king of Israel (c. 882-871 B.c.E., 1 Kings 
16:16-28), contemporary of King Asa of Judah. Omri’s father’s 
name is not mentioned in sources. According to 11 Kings 
16:23, Omri reigned over the Kingdom of Israel for 12 years, 
six of them in Tirzah. But according to the synchronism with 
the king of Judah, it would seem that he reigned only eight 
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years (1 Kings 16:23, 29). The background of Omri’s ascent to 
the throne at Tirzah was the extinction of *Baasha's dynasty 
and struggle for power among the high officers of the army, 
When the report was received that *Zimri had liquidated 
*Elah, son of Baasha, “all Israel” made Omri “the captain of 
the host,” king of Israel. At that time Omri was on the field 
of battle, fighting the Philistines at the border town of Gibbe- 
thon (1 Kings 16:15, 17; cf. 15:27). Omri and “all Israel” with him 
turned north to Tirzah, which they besieged and captured. 
After Zimri’s death, the struggle for the throne continued 
between Omri and *Tibni son of Ginath (1 Kings 16:21-22), 
each respectively having the support of “half of the people,’ 
and ended with the latter’s death. 

Of all Omri’s deeds after he became king of Israel, only 
one item is mentioned in the Bible, which concerns his found- 
ing of the city of *Samaria. Omri left Tirzah, which had been 
the royal capital since the reign of *Jeroboam the son of Ne- 
bat (14:17), and built himself a new capital on land which he 
bought from Shemer, “the owner of the hill Samaria” (16:24). 
Samaria remained the capital of the Kingdom of Israel for the 
rest of its existence. The name Omri became an established 
term to indicate the Israelite kings (in the Assyrian documents 
Bit Humri) even after the death of Omri and his descendants. 
According to archaeological evidence, the building of the Sa- 
marian acropolis and the royal palace within, begun in Omri’s 
reign, was only completed in the time of his son *Ahab. The 
removal of the capital from Tirzah to Samaria marks a new 
chapter in the history of the Israelite kingdom. Omri achieved 
stability in internal affairs, after a prolonged period of riots and 
tumult in the court, and founded a dynasty which remained in 
power for nearly 50 years. The stabilization of the central gov- 
ernment brought in its wake a general improvement in Israel's 
military and political standing. In the stele of *Mesha king of 
Moab, it is related that Omri gained possession of Madaba in 
the northern section of the plain north of the Arnon. Omri’s 
successes in southern Transjordan were the result of a policy 
of mending quarrels and establishing peaceful relations with 
neighbors in the north and in the south. In Omri’s time the 
prolonged war between Judah and Israel was discontinued. The 
Davidids accepted (at least temporarily) the existence of the 
northern kingdom, and the two royal houses made a pact (see: 
*Ahab, *Jehoshaphat). Israel enjoyed great economic prosper- 
ity in the time of Omri as a result of the treaty with Ethbaal 
king of Sidon, which was sealed by the marriage between Jeze- 
bel, Ethbaal’s daughter, and Ahab, apparently while Omri was 
still alive (cf. Amos 1:9, “the brotherly covenant”). The triple 
alliance between Israel, Judah, and Phoenicia served at the 
same time as a counterweight to the threat of Aram-Damas- 
cus, whose aim was to gain possession of the northern part of 
Erez Israel and to establish hegemony in Syria and Erez Israel 
(see: *Ben-Hadad). The triple alliance countered the Aramean 
threat but could not reduce it entirely. From 1 Kings 20:34 it 
becomes apparent that Aram-Damascus had some advantage 
over the Samarian kingdom. There were “bazaars” in Samaria 
belonging to Damascus already in Omri’s time, and Israel was 
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forced to grant special privileges to Aramean merchants in Sa- 
maria. In spite of the relative stability which Omri achieved in 
internal affairs and his improvement of Israel’s political status 
externally, the biblical historiographer finds fault with Omri 
(1 Kings 16:25-26). This negative assessment stems from the 
religious and social viewpoint and is in accordance with the 
Deuteronomic school. Indeed Omri did not abolish the wor- 
ship of the golden calves which Jeroboam the son of Nebat 
had introduced. Moreover, the politico-economic alliance with 
Phoenicia had far-reaching results in cultural, religious, and 
social spheres - the cult of the Tyrian Baal took root among 
the royal courtiers, royal officers, and the urban population. 
The economic prosperity was not felt equally by all groups of 
the population, and thus the economic rift in Israelite society 
was widened. The increasing sway of the foreign cults on the 
one hand, and the social oppression (cf. “the statutes of Omri” 
in Micah 6:16) on the other, caused the formation of a strong 
opposition movement to Omri and his house, at the head of 
which stood the prophets, such as *Elijah and *Elisha, and 
those who had remained faithful to the Lord. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bright, Hist, 219 ff.; J. Gray, A History of Israel 
(1960), 220-3; A. Parrot, Samaria, the Capital of the Kingdom of Israel 
(1958); Morgenstern, in: HUCA, 15 (1940), 134-66; Whitley, in: vT, 2 
(1952), 137-52; H.L. Ginsberg, in: Fourth World Congress of Jewish 


Studies, 1 (1967), 91-93. (Biustanay Oded] 


OMSK, town in S.W. Siberia, Russian Federation. The first 
Jewish settlers in Omsk were exiles to Siberia. During 1828-56 
Jewish children who had been seized for military service were 
sent to the *Cantonist regiment in Omsk. The community 
was formed by the exiles and ex-servicemen of the Russian 
army. In 1855 the first synagogue was founded and a second 
in 1873. The Jewish population numbered 1,138 Jews (3% of 
the population) in 1897. There were 4,389 Jews in the province 
of Omsk in 1926; 2,135 in the city (1.6% of the total) in 1939; 
and 9,175 Jews in 1959. In 1970 the Jewish population was es- 
timated at about 10,000. In 2002 there were 2,400 Jews in the 
entire Omsk district, with Jewish life reviving from the 1990s, 
including Jewish clubs, a Chabad kindergarten, and an active 


synagogue in the city. [Yehuda Slutsky] 


ONA*AH (Heb. ANN; “overreaching”), the act of wrong- 
ing another by selling him an article for more than its real 
worth or by purchasing from him an article for less than its 
real worth. 


Origin and Nature of the Prohibition 

The prohibition against onaah has its origin in the Penta- 
teuch, “And if thou sell aught unto thy neighbor, or buy of 
thy neighbor’s hand, ye shall not wrong one another” (Lev. 
25:14). The passage was construed by the scholars as relating 
to overreaching in monetary matters, and they distinguished 
three degrees of this, according to whether the discrepancy 
amounts to one-sixth, less than one-sixth, or more than one- 
sixth of the value of the article (see below). The law of onaah 
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applies to undercharging as well as overcharging (Sh. Ar., HM) 
227:2). The prohibition against onaah is a separate one but is 
also embraced within the wider prohibition against robbery. 
Despite the express enjoinder of the prohibition as a negative 
command, transgression is not punished by *flogging since 
the overreaching is remediable by restitution, and the person 
who has overreached - whether wittingly or unwittingly — is 
obligated to make good the discrepancy (Yad, Mekhirah 12:1; 
Sh. Ar., HM 227:2). 


Three Degrees of Ona’ah 

In the case where a person has overreached by one-sixth, the 
transaction is valid, but he must make good the discrepancy 
to the injured party (BM 5o0b). The discrepancy of one-sixth 
is calculated on the market value. If the discrepancy amounts 
to less than one-sixth, the transaction is valid and the differ- 
ence need not be made good (Yad, loc. cit. 12:3). As regards 
sales and purchases transacted by minors, the scholars, hav- 
ing noted that their transactions shall be valid for the sake of 
insuring their vital needs, also laid down that, even though 
minors have no legal capacity to waive their rights, their mis- 
take shall nonetheless be treated in the same way as the mis- 
take of an adult (Sh. Ar., HM 235:3), and they must be deemed 
to waive their right in respect of overreaching amounting to 
less than one-sixth. If the discrepancy amounts to more than 
one-sixth, the transaction is void, but the injured party may 
waive his right in respect of the overreaching and uphold the 
transaction (Yad, loc. cit. 12:4). Some scholars held that the 
party who has overreached may insist on voiding the trans- 
action even though the injured party is willing to waive his 
rights in the matter (Tos. to BM 5ob). 


Contracting Out of the Law of Overreaching 

A stipulation between the parties stating, “on condition that 
there is no overreaching therein” (i.e., in the transaction), or 
“on condition that you have no claim of overreaching against 
me,’ is invalid (Sh. Ar., HM 227:21), since the language used 
implies a stipulation contrary to a prohibition laid down in 
the Torah and one may not stipulate to set aside the Penta- 
teuchal law; however, when the amounts involved in the trans- 
action are specified, a stipulation of this nature is valid, since 
the injured party knows the precise amount of the overreach- 
ing to which he waives his right, and all stipulations in mon- 
etary matters are valid (ibid. (mamon) see also *Contract). 
If the parties agreed that the purchase price be determined 
by the valuation of a third party, the parties to the transac- 
tion will have a claim against each other for overreaching if 
it is later found that the valuer erred in his valuation (Sh. Ar., 
HM 227:25). 


Property Not Subject to the Law of Overreaching 

Four items are not subject to the law of overreaching: land, 
slaves, deeds, and consecrated property (hekdesh; BM 56b). 
“Even though it is a decree of the Torah, yet the matter must 
to some extent be amplified by logical reasoning. For a person 
sometimes buys land for more than its worth, and the scholars 
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called land something that is always worth the money paid for 
it. Contrariwise, when a person is in need of money but finds 
no purchaser, he sells it (land) for much less than its worth, 
since it is impossible to carry land from place to place. Simi- 
larly, slaves are sometimes the source of trouble, yet a person 
who is in need of a slave may be prepared to pay a high price 
for him. As regards deeds which are due for payment, these 
are sometimes subject to depreciation because of the financial 
position of the debtor or his aggressiveness. Concerning con- 
secrated property in the Temple period, it was decided that 
‘if hekdesh worth a maneh had been redeemed for the equiv- 
alent of a perutah, the redemption was valid’ - hence, in the 
sale of consecrated property also there is no law of overreach- 
ing, even though the Temple treasury be wronged, so that the 
buyer cannot retract since ‘a verbal undertaking in favor of the 
Temple treasury is as a delivery to the common man” (Arukh 
ha-Shulhan, HM 227:34). 


LAND. The law of overreaching applies neither to the sale nor 
the leasing of land (Yad, Mekhirah 13:14). Anything which is 
attached to the land is subject to the same law as the land it- 
self, provided that it is dependent on that land itself (Sh. Ar., 
HM 193). An opinion was also expressed that the same law 
applies to both, even when the article attached to the land is 
not dependent on that land itself (Rema, ad loc.). A very early 
opinion that land outside Erez Israel is considered as movable 
property and subject to the law of overreaching was rejected 
(Tur., HM, 95:4). 


SLAVES. There is no overreaching as regards slaves, since 
the law of slaves is analogous to the law of land (BM 56b. 
See *Slavery). Hence it was laid down as halakhah that the 
law of overreaching does not apply to the hire of laborers, be- 
cause it is as if the employer buys the laborer for a limited time 
and the latter’s position is assimilated to that of a slave re- 
quired for a limited period (Yad, Mekhirah, 13:15). The opin- 
ion that the law of overreaching applies to a contractor (kab- 
belan; Yad, loc. cit. 13:18) is disagreed with by certain scholars 
(Nov. Ramban, BM 55a; Maggid Mishneh, Mekhirah 13:15). A 
minority opinion that the hire of a laborer is subject to the law 
of overreaching was rejected (Resp. Maharam of Rothenburg, 
ed. Prague, no. 749; see also *Labor Law). There is no law of 
overreaching as regards a Hebrew slave (Minhat Hinnukh, 
nO. 337). 


DEEDS. There is no overreaching as regards bonds, but money 
bills issued in different countries at the instance of the gov- 
ernment are treated as money in all respects since they are of- 
ficially issued and are taken in payment; however, shares and 
the like which are not officially issued are apparently like deeds 
and not subject to the law of overreaching (Pithei Teshuvah, 
YD 305, n. 7 and HM 95, n. 1). 

The scholars expressed differing opinions on the question 
of whether enormous overreaching gives ground for invalidat- 
ing a transaction relating to land, slaves, or deeds; one view is 
that the transaction may be invalidated when the overreach- 
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ing exceeds one-sixth of the price (Halakhot, Rif, BM 57a); 
another is that this may be done if the overreaching reaches 
one-half of the purchase price (Rif, loc. cit.); and a third is that 
the sale is only invalidated when the limit of one-half has been 
exceeded (Rema, HM 227:29; Sma, Siftei Kohen and Ha-Gra, 
ad loc.). However, the accepted opinion is that, with regard 
to land, slaves, and deeds, the law of overreaching never ap- 
plies nor does it ever serve to invalidate the transaction (Sh. 
Ar., HM 227:29; Siftei Kohen, HM 66, n. 122). 


CONSECRATED PROPERTY. In the Temple period the law of 
overreaching did not apply to consecrated property (BM 56b; 
Yad, Mekhirah 13:8), but “in these times” the law of over- 
reaching does apply in respect of consecrated property and 
property dedicated to the poor (HM 227, n. 48; see *Hekdesh). 
Although it was enjoined, “if you shall sell” the law of over- 
reaching applies to coins (BM 51b), despite the fact that a coin 
is not something that is sold (HM 227, n. 26). 


Further Cases of Exclusion from the Law of Overreaching 
BARTER. ‘The accepted opinion is that the law of overreach- 
ing does not operate in a transaction of barter (see *Acquisi- 
tion, Yad, Mekhirah, 13:1; Sh. Ar., HM 227:20). In the opinion 
of some scholars, utensils and animals that are stock in trade 
are subject to the law of overreaching even when bartered, 
and the rule excluding overreaching in barter was laid down 
solely in respect of property traded by a layman (Resp. Rad- 
baz, no. 1340, and see below). 


“ONE WHO TRADES ON TRUST.” There is no overreaching 
as regards “one who trades on trust” (BM 51b). “How so? If 
the seller said to the purchaser ‘I purchased this article for so 
and so much and I wish to earn thereon so and so much, the 
purchaser will have no claim against him for overreaching” 
(Arukh ha-Shulhan 227:28), “even if the overreaching amounts 
to more than one-sixth” (Yad, Mekhirah 14:1). On the other 
hand, the scholars laid down that raising the prices of com- 
modities beyond the accepted level, or beyond those fixed by 
the competent authority, amounts to a transgression of the 
prohibition against profiteering. 


PERSONAL APPAREL. ‘The law of overreaching does not apply 
to the sale of apparel because the owner would not sell such 
articles except if he received the price he demanded (BM 51a), 
and this is so even when he is known to have sold these items 
on account of financial hardship (Resp. Rosh, no. 105:3). The 
scholars differed as to whether or not the “layman” has a claim 
in respect of overreaching (Shitah Mekubbezet loc. cit.; Maggid 
Mishneh, Mekhirah 13:2). It was held that if he has sold articles 
which are normally traded, he will have a claim in respect of 
overreaching (Hananel, BM 51a). 


AGENCY. The law of onaah does not operate in respect of 
property sold through an agent. If the agent is overreached in 
any manner, the sale is void since his principal may say, “I del- 
egated you to act to my advantage and not to my detriment” 
(Kid. 42b; Yad, Mekhirah 13:9). If the purchaser is the injured 
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party, some scholars hold that the sale is void, as it is in the 
reverse case, but the accepted opinion is that in this case the 
law applies as if the agent were acting independently and the 
purchaser waives a discrepancy of less than one-sixth (Rosh, 
loc. cit.; Sh. Ar, EH 104:6). When the fact that a party was act- 
ing as an agent remained undisclosed, the sale will be valid as 
long as the overreaching did not reach the stipulated measure 
(Yad, Sheluhin 2:4). The principal has the right to retract on 
account of overreaching even in matters which are not other- 
wise subject to the law of overreaching (Sh. Ar., HM, 227:30). 
He has the right either to void the sale or to uphold it, but the 
purchaser is not entitled to seek its invalidation (Netivot ha- 
Mishpat, Mishpat ha-Urim 185, n. 8). 

The law of overreaching is the same for a guardian (see 
*Apotropos) as it is for a principal (Sh. Ar., HM 227:30), even 
when the former is appointed by the court (Mekhirah 13:9). 
A partner who has bought or sold is subject to the same law 
as a person who has bought or sold his own property, since 
this is not a case in which it may properly be said, “I have del- 
egated you to act to my advantage and not to my detriment” 
(Siftei Kohen, HM 77, 19). A broker who has an interest in the 
property sold is held by some scholars to be in the same posi- 
tion as an agent (Netivot ha-Mishpat, Mishpat ha-Urim, 222, n. 
16), while another opinion is that his position is equated with 
that of a partner (HM 227, n. 42; see also *Shalish). The law 
of overreaching does not apply to transactions negotiated by 
the “seven senior citizens” (i.e., public representatives) on be- 
half of the community (Ran on Rif, Meg. 8a; Rema, OH 153:73 
Taz, thereto, n. 8). 


Division of Property by Brothers or Partners 

The law of overreaching applies to the division of inherited 
property by brothers or partners, since their position is as- 
similated to that of purchasers. This rule applies to partners 
in respect of the partnership property only and not to a mere 
profit-sharing or business partnership (Arukh ha-Shulhan, 
HM 8, 227:338; see also *Ownership). 


Claim for Restitution or Invalidation of a Transaction 
A purchaser who wishes to claim restitution or to invalidate a 
transaction on the grounds of overreaching must do so within 
the time it would take for him to show the article to a mer- 
chant or other person from whom he may ascertain its mar- 
ket price (Sh. Ar., HM 227:7). Longer delay entails forfeiture of 
his right, but he need not pay the price if he has not yet done 
so (Siftei Kohen, thereto). If the injured party is the seller, he 
may retract at any time since he no longer holds the article and 
cannot show it to a merchant (BM 50b; Yad, Mekhirah 12:6; 
Sh. Ar., HM 227:8). However, if the seller should ascertain the 
value of the article and thereafter fail to claim restitution of 
the amount of the overreaching or invalidation of the sale, he 
will forfeit his right to do so (Yad and Sh. Ar., loc. cit.), but 
another opinion is that the seller retains this right at all times 
(Maggid Mishneh, Mekhirah 12:6). 

[Shmuel Shilo] 
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Further Remarks on the Nature of Onaah 

In addition to comments above regarding the nature of the 
law of overreaching, it may be regarded as derivative of the 
prohibition of robbery, and the Talmud indeed discusses the 
relationship between overreaching and theft (Bm 61a). How- 
ever, it is more likely that this law was an innovation of Jew- 
ish law, being a separate prohibition in its own right, since the 
prohibition of overreaching has many unique characteristics, 
as indicated by the details of the laws discussed above, and 
because the prohibition does not apply to a sale to non-Jews 
(Yad, Mekhirah 13:7; Sh. Ar, HM 227:26), whereas the prohi- 
bition of theft applies to the non-Jew as well. 

Certain authorities even regard the prohibition as being 
religiously based, unrelated to civil law (Rabbenu Hanannel, 
BM 51b; Asheri, BM 4:7), indicating that this law originated 
from the ethical imperative of conducting business fairly and 
amicably, based on the verse “that your brother may live with 
you” (Lev. 25:36). 

The unique nature of the prohibition against overreach- 
ing is expressed by the conditions of its application: (1) The 
article to be sold must have a known market value; (2) the 
buyer must be unaware of this market value. These condi- 
tions severely impede the implementation of the law in our 
times, as the vast majority of items sold do not have a fixed, 
uniform price, and prices may vary considerably from place 
to place and among different vendors. Furthermore, a buyer 
would have difficulty in convincing a court that he did not 
know that prices of goods are likely to vary. 


The Law of Overreaching and Acts of Public Authorities 
Actions of a public authority in the areas of finance and com- 
merce differ from those of the private person, in that a pub- 
lic authority must exercise a higher degree of seriousness, in- 
tegrity, and fairness. One of the manifestations of the special 
standing of the public authority is that the law of onaah does 
not apply to public authorities. Where a public authority sells 
something, it cannot revoke the sale by claiming that the con- 
sideration for the sale was too low, to the extent of constituting 
onaah — invoking the talmudic rule that where the contract 
price was a sixth below the fair price, the seller, who is the in- 
jured party in this case, cannot rescind the transaction. 

The rationale given for this principle is that “it is un- 
seemly for the community to say: We have made a mistake” 
(R. Solomon b. Simeon Duran, Algiers, 15'* century — Resp. 
Rashbash, no. 566). This principle and its sources in Jewish 
law were cited and relied upon in the Israeli Supreme Court 
in the Lugasi case (HC 376/81 Lugasi v. Minister of Commu- 
nications, 36 (2) PD, 449, pp. 465-471, per Justice Menachem 
Elon, in the context of the obligations of a public authority in 
its business dealings. 

[Menachem Elon (2"¢ ed.)] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.S. Zuri, Mishpat ha-Talmud, 5 (1921), 70-76; 
Gulak, Yesodei, 1 (1922), 64-66; 2 (1922), 153-60; P. Dickstein, in: Ha- 
Mishpat ha-Ivri, 1 (1925/26), 15-55; Herzog, Instit, 1 (1936), 112-7; 2 
(1939), 121-4; E.Z. Melamed, in: Yavneh, 3 (1942), 35-56; ET. 1 (1951°), 
153-60; B. Rabinowitz-Teomim, Hukkat Mishpat (1957), 113-40, 
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1:127; 2:707, 7953 3:132.4, 1330; idem, Jewish Law (Cases and Materials) 
(1999), 274-75; S. Warhaftig, Dinei Mishar ba-Mishpat ha-Ivri (1990), 
51-94; I. Warhaftig, “Halikhot Mishar - Onaah u-Mekkah Ta‘ut; in: 
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Tehumin, 12 (1991), 145-70. 


ONAGER (Heb. 81, Wild Ass; Job 39:5, also 717). Two sub- 
species of the wild ass, the Equus hemionus hemihippus, the 
Syrian onager, and the Equus hemionus onager, the Arabian 
onager, existed in the Syrian desert up to the present century. 
The onager is described as loving freedom (Jer. 2:24) and 
fearless (Job 39:5-8). Its habitat is in waste places (Isa. 32:44 
and Job 39:6), and Ishmael who was to dwell in the desert is 
called a wild ass of a man (Gen. 16:12). It appears that from 
time to time efforts were made to domesticate the wild ass. 
An ancient Sumerian picture shows it harnessed to a wagon, 
and the Tosefta (Kil. 5:5) forbids the yoking of an ass with an 
onager. It was sometimes employed for turning millstones (Av. 
Zar. 16b). It would appear that the wild ass flourished in the 
talmudic period, and its flesh was used to feed animals in the 
arena (Men. 103b). In Babylon fields were fenced in to prevent 
the onagers from doing damage (BB 36a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Aharoni, Torat ha-Hai, 1 (1923), 99-101; 
Lewysohn, Zool, 143; J. Feliks, Animal World of the Bible (1962), 29-30. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Feliks, Ha-Zome’ah, 264. 


[Jehuda Feliks] 


ONAN (Heb. 73:8; “power,” “wealth”), second son of Judah 
and Shua (Gen. 38:2-4; 46:12; Num. 26:19). After the death 
of his elder brother Er, Onan was instructed by his father to 
contract a levirate marriage with his childless sister-in-law 
Tamar (Gen. 38:7—8). Onan refused to fulfill his fraternal 
duty, and whenever he had relations with Tamar he would 
let the semen go to waste (presumably by coitus interruptus, 
although the term *onanism can be actually applied to mas- 
turbation), thereby avoiding effective consummation of the 
marriage (38:9). Onan’s offensive conduct was motivated by 
the fact that the son born of a levirate marriage was accounted 
to the dead brother (Deut. 25:5-6). His uncharitableness was 
displeasing to the Lord, who took his life (Gen. 38:10). The 
Judahite genealogy in 1 Chronicles 2:3 does not mention the 
death of Onan. 

This story may possibly contain a historical nucleus re- 
flecting the extinction of two clans of the tribe of Judah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: EM, 1 (1955), 155 (incl. bibl.); D.M. Feldman, 
Birth Control in Jewish Law (1968), 111-2. 


ONANISM, term derived from the biblical narrative of Onan, 
son of Judah (Gen. 38, 7-10), who “spilled” his seed “on the 
ground.” Onanism refers to the thwarting of the sexual pro- 
cess in one of several ways. In Hebrew, it is called more fully 
maaseh Er ve-Onan (“the act of Er and Onan” ) and is taken 
by the Midrash (Gen. R. 85:5; and by Rashi to the Pentateuch) 
to mean coitus interruptus and by the Talmud (Yev. 34b) to 
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broke out following a general strike, which was organized after 
the brutal suppression of a strike in one factory. The general 
strike was portrayed by the authorities as a Bolshevik revolu- 
tion in which a “shadow government” was being formed by 
the Jewish “dictator-president” Pinie Wald (a journalist at the 
daily Di Prese) to assume control of the country. Jews were 
beaten in the streets and their property was stolen and burned 
in full view of the police. These acts were about to be repeated 
in Rosario, and were even echoed in Montevideo (capital of 
Uruguay), when the heads of Jewish organizations published 
a desperate appeal, “150,000 Israelites — To the People of the 
Republic,’ and a deputation was received by the president of 
Argentina, Hipdlito Yrigoyen. Liberal public opinion criticized 
the government and the president disassociated himself from 
the riots, but nevertheless expressed his displeasure at the fact 
that the deputation was presented in the name of the Jewish 
community and not individual Argentinean citizens. 

The intense antagonism toward Jews, and particularly 
to “Russians,” created administrative difficulties in Jewish 
immigration procedures in the 1920s. “Soprotimis,’ the orga- 
nization dealing with immigrants, concluded special agree- 
ments with the Immigration Department in November 1921 
and August 1924. In 1926, however, Jews were compelled to 
attempt illegal immigration, and, in at least one case, several 
of them drowned while crossing the Uruguay River. Concur- 
rently, a strong feeling of nationalism, based on xenophobia 
and influenced by Mussolini’s example in Italy, began to de- 
velop in Argentina. 

Nevertheless, the 1920s saw a large increase in the Jew- 
ish population of Argentina. Around 79,000 immigrants ar- 
rived; the economic situation of veteran settlers continued 
to improve; 15 credit cooperatives were founded; charitable 
organizations expanded (the Jewish hospital opened its first 
building in 1921 and its second in 1928); and the Yiddish press, 
literature, and theater flourished. Simultaneously, the number 
of Argentinean-born Jews favoring comprehensive cultural 
integration increased, and they founded the organization He- 
braica (see *Sociedad Hebraica Argentina). Political and in- 
stitutional differences between various organizations, Zionist 
parties, and between the Zionists and left-wing groups became 
more pronounced during this decade and prevented attempts 
to form a central communal institution, the Alianza. 

These differences, however, did not interfere with the 
general and determined fight against white-slave traders, the 
so-called “Imeim” (unclean). A country that attracted pre- 
dominantly male immigrants, Argentina had an unequal bal- 
ance between the sexes and consequently drew representatives 
of the Jewish underworld of Eastern Europe beginning in the 
mid-1880s. The white-slave trade was a blot on the law-abid- 
ing Jewish public, and, despite the wealth of the traders, all 
Argentinean Jewish organizations imposed a comprehensive 
social ban on them, which was even specified in the statutes 
of most groups, from the 1890s onward. The matter became a 
violent public struggle during various periods, as in 1909 and 
1913, and particularly in the 1920s. To compensate for their 
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ostracism, the traders organized themselves into an official 
mutual aid organization known as Zvi Migdal, which was re- 
sponsible for protecting them by bribing the authorities and 
for supplying religious services such as a separate synagogue 
and cemetery. From the 1890s onward, the London-based Jew- 
ish Association for the Protection of Girls and Women main- 
tained a branch in Buenos Aires known as Ezras Noshim. It 
systematically dogged the footsteps of the “Tmeim” and pro- 
vided as much assistance as possible to the victims, given an 
over-lenient law and the widespread bribing of government 
officials. The white-slave traders’ association in Buenos Aires 
was not dissolved until 1930, when most of its members were 
either arrested or fled. The fight against and boycott of the re- 
maining white-slave traders was continued and characterized 
the Jewish community as the only group in Argentina that 
eradicated slave trade in its own ranks. 


Agricultural Settlement. The 15 years between 1919 and 1934 
constitute the second stage in the history of colonization, dur- 
ing which the land area, the number of settlers, and the size 
of the non-agricultural population reached their peak. Dur- 
ing this period, however, the deterioration of the settlement 
project began, with an increasing number leaving the land. 
Statistics do not show evidence of a drop in population, as 
new settlers came to replace those who left and the number 
of non-Jews in the colonies grew. 

In 1925, following the critical years of 1911-16 and the sub- 
sequent increase in the number of cooperatives, delegates as- 
sembled and founded the Cooperativa de Cooperativas, later 
called Fraternidad Agraria (registered in 1931). Twenty-two 
cooperatives, including eight engaged in cattle breeding, were 
attached to the Fraternidad Agraria at the end of the 1960s, 
and though the Jewish agricultural population decreased and 
was replaced by non-Jewish colonists, the cooperatives were 
administered by Jews. All the cooperatives did their purchas- 
ing, modernized production methods, and marketed their 
products through the Fraternidad Agraria. The Jewish colo- 
nists had an important role in the Argentinean agricultural 
development. For example, the cultivation of sunflowers was 
introduced to Argentina by the Jews of the Mauricio colony. 
The first grain elevator of Entre Rios province was built in 1931 
by the Cooperativa Fondo Comunal in Dominguez. The co- 
operatives Granjeros Unidos (in Rivera), El Progreso (in Ber- 
nasconi), and La Mutua Agricola (in Moisesville) were pro- 
vided at the end of the 1960s with silos equipped with the most 
modern facilities to assure the greatest efficiency in handling, 
sorting, and storing grain. In Dominguez a vegetable oils fac- 
tory named after Ingeniero Miguel Sajaroff was operated by 
Fondo Comunal together with the Federacién Entrerriana de 
Cooperativas. It converts linen grains collected by the zone 
cooperatives into oil and by-products. 

Eminent among the leaders of the agrarian cooperative 
movement in Argentina, together with Miguel Sajaroff, un- 
questionably the precursor and the mentor, are Adolfo Lei- 
bovich, Isaac Kaplan, Marcos Wortman, Miguel Kipen, Elias 
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refer either to unnatural intercourse or (cf. Nid. 13a) to mas- 
turbation. The Zohar (Va- Yeshev, p. 188a; Va-Yehi, p. 219b) 
expatiates on the evil of onanism in the last sense, which con- 
demnation then entered the Shulhan Arukh (£4, 23:2) to un- 
derscore the gravity of the sin of hashhatat zera (“improper 
emission of seed”). Halakhically, there is a question whether 
the prohibition against onanism, in any sense, is a prohibition 
of biblical or of rabbinic force. A 16'»-century legal work by 
R. Moses Trani, Kiryat Sefer (on Yad, Issurei Biah, 21), whose 
express purpose is to determine which of the commandments 
are biblical and which rabbinic, did not reach a decision about 
onanism. The Onan narrative in the Bible is pre-Sinai, and the 
context makes it sufficiently doubtful whether Onan's sin is 
his contraceptive act or his frustration of the purpose of levi- 
rate marriage, i.e., to establish progeny for his brother. Other 
biblical bases for onanism or hashhatat zera (Gen. 1:28; 6:12; 
Ex. 20:13; Lev. 18:6; Isa. 1:15; 57:5) are variously regarded as de- 
ductive, or “intimations” (remez), from the standpoint of their 
biblical derivation, though the prohibition is nonetheless clear. 
The question is of more than academic interest, as evidenced 
by the circumstances under which onanism is condoned. Co- 
itus interruptus, for example, is actually recommended by R. 
Eliezer in the Talmud (Yev. 34b) as a contraceptive procedure 
to prevent dilution of the mother’s milk during nursing, but 
is rejected by the other sages and is forbidden by all the law 
codes, beginning with that of Maimonides (Yad, Issurei Bi’ah 
21:18). Yet the factors of intent and constancy (as was indeed 
the case with Onan) are considered, and the responsa would 
permit, for example, the continuance of marital relations 
where interrupted coitus is unintentional or irregular. On the 
other hand, the deviations of “unnatural” coitus (she-lo ke- 
darkah) are objected to on moral grounds (Maim. Comm. to 
Sanh. 7:4), though legally permitted (Ned. 20b; Sanh. 58b). R. 
Isaac in tosafot (Yev. 34b) reconciled the leniency of the sages 
in law with what they condemned in Er and Onan, by distin- 
guishing between the corrupt intent of Onan and legitimate 
heterosexual intent in ordinary marital relations. The responsa, 
too, ruled in accordance with the latter interpretation - de- 
spite the reaction that set in against this point of view after the 
Zohar appeared, leading R. Joseph Caro to claim that R. Isaac 
would not have ruled so permissively had he seen what the 
Zohar says on the subject (Bedek ha-Bayit to Beit Yosef, EH, 
25). Other medieval mystical works sided with the Zohar in 
this matter, but the legal tradition affirmed the permissibility 
of she-lo kedarkah in marital relations. A post-medieval mystic, 
R. Jacob Emden (d. 1776), addressed himself to the difference 
between the talmudic and zoharic attitudes toward onanism 
in the sense of masturbation, which has consequences for the 
question of birth control. He prefers the attitude of the Talmud, 
and calls that of the Zohar “exaggeration” (Mitpahat Sefarim 
(Altona, 1768), 1:20). More important, he emphasizes a doc- 
trine, articulated by earlier legal authorities, that the prohibi- 
tion against onanism in method is not applicable to marital 
contraception; that when contraception is necessary and ab- 
stinence would be the alternative, then possible onanism in 
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the use of a contraceptive device is neutralized by the positive 
mitzvah of marital sex. In the voluminous responsa literature 
on birth control, the dominant tendency is to rule in this man- 
ner; namely, that Onan's marriage to his brother's widow, ordi- 
narily prohibited, was exceptionally permitted in order to pro- 
duce progeny - a purpose his act frustrated. But in ordinary 
marriages, the sexual relation without procreative possibility is 
allowable; and, where contraception must be practiced, the use 
of a device which smacks of Onan’s method but is free of his 
intent (Tosefot Ri-D to Yev. 12b) is preferable to abstinence, so 
that the mitzvah of marital sex can be continued. For reasons 
such as this, an oral contraceptive - such as the pill, or its tal- 
mudic prototype, the kos shel ikkarin (“cup of barrenness”) - is 
preferable to other contraceptive devices, for an oral contra- 
ceptive is onanistic neither in intent nor in method. Because of 
the objectionable methods of contraception available, rabbinic 
responsa by and large allowed contraception only for medical 
reasons. However, where oral contraception is possible, the re- 
sponsa would be more permissive — but only in a way consis- 
tent with the overriding mitzvah of procreation. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.M. Feldman, Birth Control in Jewish Law 


(1968, 1970). 
[David M. Feldman] 


ONDERWIJZER, ABRAHAM BEN SAMSON HA- 
KOHEN (1862-1934), Dutch rabbi. Born in Muiden, near 
Amsterdam, Onderwijzer studied at the rabbinical seminary 
of Amsterdam under Rabbi J. *Duenner. In 1888 he was ap- 
pointed rabbi of the Ashkenazi community in Amsterdam and 
in 1917, chief rabbi of the town and of the province of North 
Holland. Onderwijzer translated the Pentateuch with Rashi’s 
commentary into Dutch and added his own explanations 
(1895-1901). In 1895 he founded Bezalel, an organization of 
Jewish workers, for the amelioration of the religious and eco- 
nomic conditions of the Jewish workers in Amsterdam, most 
of whom worked in the diamond industry. Bezalel acted in 
conjunction with the general diamond workers’ trade union 
(A.N.D.B.B.) in Holland. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Orde van den Dienst ter Gelegenheid van de 
plechtige Bevestiging... A.S. Onderwijzer (1917), S. Seeligmann, Op- 


perabbijn A.S. Onderwijzer (1935). 
[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


ONES (Heb. 038), either (1) compelling a person to act against 
his will, or (2) the occurrence of an unavoidable event that pre- 
vents or obstructs the performance of certain acts, or causes 
them to occur. Both categories of ones are derived exegetically 
from the verse in the Pentateuch dealing with ones in the sense 
of compulsion. With regard to the rape of a betrothed maiden, 
it states (Deut. 22:26): “But unto the damsel thou shalt do 
nothing.” From this the sages inferred that in all cases of “ones 
the merciful [Torah] exempts” (Ned. 27a; BK 28b). 


Compelling a Person to Act against His Will 
CATEGORIES OF ONES OF COMPULSION. Ones of compul- 
sion comprises three categories: the threat of death, physical 
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torture, and financial loss. Compulsion by threat of death or 
as a result of physical torture is adjudged as ones in all cases 
(Ket. 33b; see Tos. ad loc.). Financial pressure is not consid- 
ered as ones in cases of transgression or *issur (acts forbidden 
by the Torah), but as regards money matters, divorce, or an 
oath, the authorities differ (see below). The threat of duress 
(leenos) counts as ones if the threatener possesses the power 
to execute the threat himself or through the agency of others 
(Sh. Ar, HM 205:7), but some scholars do not permit the ex- 
tension of ones to such a threat (Rema, ad loc). If the threat is 
made to a kinsman, for example, it is generally counted as ones 
of compulsion (Resp. Rashbash no. 339; Haggahot Mordekhai 
Git. no. 467; Resp. Bezalel Ashkenazi no. 15), but other schol- 
ars differ (Tashbez 1:1; Rema, EH 134:5). 


IN COMPULSION TO WRONGDOING. Anyone who commits 
a transgression through ones is exempt (Tos. to Yev. 54a; Yad, 
Yesodei ha-Torah 5:4) even from the judgment of heaven 
(Resp. Ribash 4 and 11). Even though a person commits one 
of the three transgressions of which it is said that he should 
choose death rather than commit them, he will not be pun- 
ished if he acted under duress. He is obliged, however, to 
expend money to enable himself to escape from a situation 
where otherwise he would be forced to transgress (Resp. Ri- 
bash 387; and see *Penal Law). 


IN KIDDUSHIN. Ifa man was compelled under duress to be- 
troth a woman, some authorities hold that the kiddushin (see 
*Marriage) is valid (Yad, Ishut 4:1 and Maggid Mishnah ad loc. 
in the name of Rashba), but others maintain that it is of no ef- 
fect (Sh. Ar., EH 42:1). Those who hold that the kiddushin is 
valid base their opinion on the fact that a man can *divorce 
his wife without her consent (Maggid Mishneh loc. cit.; Beit 
Shemuel 42, n. 1) — even after the ban of Rabbenu Gershom 
prohibiting divorce against the woman's will - should he have 
been compelled to betroth her under duress (Beit Shemuel, loc. 
cit.). If a woman is compelled under duress to be betrothed, 
the kiddushin is as valid as if she had acted willingly (BB 48b), 
but nevertheless the rabbis nullified it because of her partner's 
improper behavior (ibid.; see *Marriage). 


IN DIVORCE. A husband divorcing his wife must act freely 
(Yad, Gerushin 1:1-2), and a divorce given by the husband 
against his will is divorce under duress and therefore invalid. 
There are, however, cases in which the court may compel the 
husband to grant a divorce, and in such cases it is valid (Git. 
9:2; see *Divorce). Some authorities are of the opinion that in 
such cases the husband must say, “I am willing” (Netivot ha- 
Mishpat, Mishpat ha-Urim 205, n. 1), but others say that if he 
gives the divorce without making any remark then this is tan- 
tamount to saying, “I am willing” (Havvot Ya’ir nos. 55 and 56). 
Various explanations are given for the validity of this divorce 
despite its being given under duress. Some explain that just as 
in a *sale under duress the sale is valid because of the assump- 
tion that in the end the seller made up his mind to sell (under 
certain conditions; see below), this is also the case in a divorce 
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given under duress when compulsion is legally permitted (Tos. 
to BB 48a); others say that as it is a religious precept to obey 
the sages, the husband is reconciled to the divorce (Rashbam 
BB 48a); while others hold that the laws of ones are not ap- 
plicable to one legally bound to act in a particular way, even 
though his act results from compulsion (Yad, Gerushin 2:20). 
Financial duress counts as ones with regard to compulsion to 
divorce (Resp. Rashba vol. 4 no. 40; Nov. Ritba Kid. 49b s.v. 
ve-ha), but some authorities disagree and do not regard it as 
ones (Toledot Adam ve-Havvah, Havvah 24:1). 


IN SALE. If a purchaser snatches the property of the seller 
through giving him the purchase price against his will, then 
this is an invalid sale. In this case the purchaser is treated as 
a predator, and he is obliged to restore the article he took as 
if he were a robber (BK 62a; Yad, Gezelah 1:9; see *Theft and 
Robbery). In certain circumstances, however, though the seller 
sells under duress, it is assumed that in the end he agreed 
to the sale, for he accepted money in consideration of the 
transferred property. Therefore, if he was given the monetary 
value of the property for sale and took it into his hands, the 
sale stands (Sh. Ar., HM 205:1). Some hold the sale to be valid 
only if he took the money at the time of the actual transac- 
tion (Yad, Mekhirah 10:1, see Mishneh le-Melekh), while oth- 
ers hold it to be valid even if the money was taken afterward 
(ibid.). If he was compelled to reduce the price, the sale is void 
(Sh. Ar., HM 205:4), but some scholars disagree (Resp. Maha- 
rik 185). If a man is compelled to purchase, the transaction is 
void and the purchaser may withdraw (Rema HM 205:12), but 
here too there are dissident opinions (Ha-Gra, ibid., n. 32). In 
the event of the purchaser’s becoming reconciled to the sale, 
the seller is unable to withdraw (Netivot ha-Mishpat, Mishpat 
ha-Urim 205, n. 18). In the case of a business transaction that 
resembles a sale, such as a compromise when it is uncertain 
where the legal right lies, if the compromise is agreed upon 
under duress, then the same ruling applies as for sale and the 
compromise prevails (Beit Yosef HM 205:16). 


IN GIFTS. If a man is compelled to assign a *gift, the gift is 
void (Rashbam BB 47b). A transaction that resembles a gift, 
such as a compromise when the litigant would have succeeded 
at law but was forced to compromise, counts as a gift and the 
compromise is void (Beit Yosef, loc. cit.). Similarly, an obli- 
gation undertaken through an acknowledgment of liability 
where none exists rates as a gift in regard to ones, and the ob- 
ligation cannot be enforced (Beit Yosef, loc. cit.). 


MODAAH (“NOTIFICATION”). Ifthe person under duress dis- 
closes in advance that the transaction he is about to acquiesce 
to will be effected against his will and that he has no intention 
of executing it, the subsequent transaction is void through lack 
of intent. Such a declaration to witnesses is termed mesirat 
modaah (“making a notification”). The witnesses usually wrote 
a deed of modaah, but this was not imperative (BB 40a—b; HM 
205). If the seller makes a modaah, the sale is void even though 
he accepts the purchase price (HM 205:1). A modaah made be- 
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fore a single witness is ineffective even if the compeller admits 
the duress, for, since the person under duress knows that he 
cannot prove that he made a modaah, he acquiesces in the 
transaction (Shaar Mishpat 46, n. 21). If, however, he made the 
modaah in the presence of two witnesses separately, it is effec- 
tive (Keneset ha-Gedolah, uM 46, Tur no. 36). Where the sale is 
void because a modaah has been made, the purchaser too has 
the right to withdraw on becoming aware that the seller made 
a modaah prior to the sale (Havvot Ya’ir no. 40). 

A deed of modaah may not be written in the first instance 
unless the witnesses know the duress (Sh. Ar., HM 205:5), and 
the witnesses must write “we the witnesses know the ones” (Sh. 
Ar., HM 205:1). If they write that the person concerned made a 
modaah in their presence, although they were unaware of the 
duress, the transaction will be void if he subsequently proves 
that there was ones. If witnesses testify to, or write, the modaah 
without knowing the ones, and other witnesses testify to the 
ones, these are combined and the transaction is void (ibid.). In 
a case where there is duress but the man under it is not able to 
make the modaah, if witnesses know of the ones, this has the 
same effect as a modaah (Tashbez 2:169; Matteh Shimon 205, 
Tur no. 39). The deed of modaah may be written before or after 
the transaction, providing the one under duress makes the no- 
tification before the transaction (Netivot ha-Mishpat, Mishpat 
ha-Urim 205 n. 6; Kezot ha-Hoshen 205, n. 1; Haggahot Mai- 
muniyyot, Mekhirah 10:2). If the deed of modaah is undated 
and it is not known whether notification was made before 
or after the transaction because the witnesses are not avail- 
able, it is valid and the transaction is void (Rema HM 205:9), 
for since the witnesses knew of the ones it is to be assumed, 
unless there is evidence to the contrary, that the notification 
was made beforehand (ibid.). In the case of gifts and similar 
dealings, such as remission of *debt, the witnesses may write 
the modaah without knowing the ones; the modaah will then 
testify to lack of intent (Tur HM 205:12 and Beit Yosef thereto). 
The authorities differ as to why this should be so, some hold- 
ing that the modaah is effective as regards a gift even without 
the witnesses’ knowledge of the ones, because if there is no 
ones, why should anyone confer a gift and make a modaah? It 
is therefore assumed that there must be ones. Accordingly, if 
it is known with certainty that there is no ones, the modaah 
may not be written. Others hold, however, that, in the case of 
a gift, manifestation of lack of proper intent is effective even 
without ones (see Gulak, Yesodei, 1 (1922), 61). 

If after making the modaah the one under duress decides 
to effect the transaction and cancels his modaah, the transac- 
tion prevails (Sh. Ar, HM 205:11 and Sma thereto). It is pos- 
sible, however, to make a modaah canceling ab initio such a 
modaah and declaring that the cancellation all the time of the 
transaction will result from ones and lack of intent. Such a no- 
tification, called “modaah de-modaah; cancels the transac- 
tion. To make certain that an action was not voided through 
a modaah, it became customary at the time of the transac- 
tion to cancel every modaah and every modaah canceling a 
modaah ad infinitum, or alternatively for the party involved 
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to disqualify the witnesses before whom he made any modaah 
with regard to the transaction at hand, thus making them unfit 
to testify on his behalf. By these methods the previous modaot 
are voided and the act subsists (ibid.; Beit Yosef HM 205:15). 


ACTS COUNTING AS ONES. A man who performs an act un- 
der an erroneous impression of the facts is described as “forced 
by his heart”; since his understanding of the case was in error, 
it is included in ones. This halakhah occurs especially in con- 
nection with an oath pledged under a mistaken impression. 
The one who swore the oath is delivered from it and exempted 
from offering a sacrifice, since he swore in error (Shevu. 26a; 
Ned. 25b; Maim. Yad, Shevuot 1:10; see *Mistake). Forgetting 
rates as ones (BK 26b and Nimmukei Yosef, ad loc.), as does 
an act performed as the result of an overpowering impulse. 
Hence, for example, a woman who is forced to have sexual 
intercourse is regarded as having been raped, even though 
she yielded willingly during the final stages of the act, since 
she had not the power to resist to the end because her natu- 
ral impulse compelled her desire (Yad, Sanhedrin 20:3, Issu- 
rei Biah 1:9; Resp. Hatam Sofer, EH pt. 1, no. 18). A minor girl 
who commits *adultery, even willingly, is regarded as act- 
ing under duress, since “the seduction of a minor is deemed 
ones” because she has no will of her own (Yev. 33b, 61b; TJ, Sot. 
1:2, 16c). Some hold that adultery committed by a deranged 
woman also counts as ones (Mishneh le-Melekh, Ishut 11: 8), 
but others are doubtful about this (see *Rape). 


ACTS COUNTING AS VOLUNTARY. A man compelled to in- 
cestuous or adulterous intercourse (see *Incest) is guilty of a 
capital offense, since “an erection can only take place volun- 
tarily” (Yad, Issurei Bi’ah 1:9), but some hold that he is not li- 
able for the death penalty (Maggid Mishneh, ad loc.). Duress 
arising from the person's own situation, as in the case of a 
man who sells his property because of financial distress, does 
not count as ones (Sh. Ar., HM 205: 12). Similarly, if the duress 
was related to some other action and he was compelled to act 
as a cause of this - e.g., if he was compelled to give money 
and because he did not have it was compelled to sell - this is 
not ones (ibid.). 


Unavoidable Causes 

CATEGORIES OF CAUSES COUNTING AS ONES. The scholars 
developed a threefold division of the types of ones, a classifica- 
tion which was made especially in connection with the laws of 
divorce; a somewhat similar one was made in connection with 
the law of *obligations, particularly with reference to *torts. 
The three categories relating to divorce (see below) are (1) an 
ones of common occurrence; (2) an ones neither common nor 
uncommon; and (3) an uncommon ones. 

The classical examples of these are (1) ifa man returning 
home was delayed because the ferry was on the opposite bank of 
the river and so he could not cross it; (2) illness; and (3) ifa man 
was killed when a house collapsed, or he was bitten by a snake, 
or devoured by a lion (Tos., Piskei ha-Rosh and Mordekhai to 
Ket. 2b and 3a and to Git. 73a; Sh. Ar, EH 144:1). 
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A general ones not arising from human agency is termed 
makkat medinah (“regional mishap”; BM 9:6). As regards li- 
ability in the laws of obligation, the division is made between 
an absolute ones and one which is relative. In the words of the 
rishonim, the distinction is between an ones “like theft” and 
one “like loss.” The Talmud (BM 94b) has a dictum that “loss 
is close to negligence” while “theft is near to ones” (Tos. to BK 
27b and to BM 82b). 


NONFULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATION RESULTING FROM ONES. 
A man bears no liability for the nonfulfillment of his ob- 
ligations if he is prevented from doing so by ones (BK 28b; 
Ned. 28a), with the exception of the borrower (BM 93a; see 
*Bailees). It is possible that a tortfeasor too is excluded from 
this rule, since “man is always liable, whether acting inadver- 
tently or willingly, whether awake or asleep” (BK 2:6), or in 
another version, “whether acting inadvertently or willingly, 
accidentally or deliberately” (Sanh. 72a). It has, however, been 
ruled that there are kinds of ones which exempt even tortfea- 
sors (Tos. to Sanh. 76b). A man accepting liability for every 
ones is not liable for an uncommon one (Resp. Ribash no. 250; 
Resp. Moharik no. 7; Sh. Ar., HM 225:4). 


NONFULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATION BY REASON OF ONES. If 
a man was to execute an act on certain conditions and his 
nonfulfillment of these conditions was due to ones, the amo- 
raim differ as to whether the act counts as not having been 
executed because the condition was not fulfilled, although the 
nonfulfillment was caused by ones, or whether the act stands 
since it was ones that prevented fulfillment of the condition 
(TJ, Git. 7:6, 49¢; see Beit Yosef and Bah uM 21; Siftei Kohen 
HM 21). Some explain the former opinion as follows: The rule 
is that “the merciful [Torah] exempts in cases of ones” and 
not that “in cases of ones the merciful [Torah] obligates” the 
other person. For in what way is he concerned with the ones 
of the other? His obligation was dependent on the other's ful- 
fillment of the condition, which in fact was not done (Siftei 
Kohen loc. cit.; Resp. Hatam Sofer, HM no. 1; for other expla- 
nations see the HM and Malbushei Yom Tov, Kuntres Mishpe- 
tei ha-Tanna’im 2). The halakhah follows the first view (Avnei 
Millw’im, EH 38:1). 


ONES IN DIVORCE. Contrary to the principle “the merciful 
[Torah] exempts in cases of ones,’ the rabbinic regulation lays 
down “accident is no plea in divorce.” Hence, if a man says to 
his wife, “This is your bill of divorce if I do not return by such 
a date,” and he does not come back in time because of ones, 
the divorce is effective and he is unable to have it set aside on 
the plea that he was delayed by ones. There were two consider- 
ations behind this regulation. If the divorce was regarded as in- 
effective in a case of ones, a chaste woman, when her husband 
did not arrive on the stated day, would always consider that 
an accident might have befallen him, even when his absence 
was deliberate, and thus would remain unable to remarry. A 
loose woman, on the other hand, would always claim that her 
husband's failure to return was not due to ones and would con- 
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tract a second marriage; then, when subsequently his nonre- 
turn was found to be due to ones, the divorce would be invalid 
and her children from the second marriage *mamzerim. As 
a result the rabbis enacted that the divorce must always take 
effect, even though the husband’s failure to return is due to 
ones, and even though he stands on the other bank of the river 
and cries aloud, “See I have returned and am not responsible 
because of ones” (Ket. 2b—3a; Tos. to Ket. 3a; Sh. Ar., EH 144:1). 
The rishonim ruled that this halakhah applies to ones of com- 
mon occurrence and to ones neither common nor uncommon, 
but not at all to uncommon ones (Tos., Piskei ha-Rosh, and 
Mordekhai to Ket. 2b-3a and to Git. 73a and codes). 


ONES ON THE DUE DATE. A man who was obliged to per- 
form an action within a certain period of time and relied on 
the fact that he still had the time to do it until the end of the 
period, who was then overtaken by ones at the very end of the 
period, is regarded as subject to ones (Sh. Ar., oH 108:8 and 
Magen Avraham thereto n. 11), but others do not consider this 


ones (Rema YD 232:12). 
[Shmuel Shilo] 


Moda ah (“Notification”) 

The Green case (CA 457/61 Green v. Green, 16 (1) PD 318) con- 
cerned a husband who went abroad, left his wife, and for a 
long period of time refused to give her a get (see *Divorce). 
The husband finally agreed to give her a get, but only after 
the wife had waived all her financial claims, including her 
right to claim child support for their daughter. In addition 
the wife gave a declaration, on the basis of which the Rab- 
binical Court gave its decision, that should the husband nev- 
ertheless be forced to pay child support for the daughter, the 
wife would be obliged to reimburse the husband for any sum 
he paid as child support. The District Court ruled that this 
declaration was invalid, because the husband was obliged to 
pay child support for his child, and that the wife’s undertak- 
ing to waive child support payments for the child, and com- 
pensate the husband for any sum he paid in child support was 
void, and hence the verdict of the Rabbinical Court was void. 
In the Supreme Court the husband claimed that the District 
Court should have adjudicated the matter in accordance with 
Jewish Law, since it concerned child support which, accord- 
ing to the law, must be decided according to Jewish Law (see 
*Maintenance). Justice Haim Cohn ruled that, even if the mat- 
ter ought to be decided in accordance with Jewish law, under 
Jewish Law the wife's agreement was invalid as it was given 
under duress. Justice Cohn explained the difference between 
duress in the case of sale - in which one must give “notifica- 
tion” during the course of the sale in order to void it - and 
duress in a gift, where there is no need to give “notification” 
at the time of giving the gift, “for one does not follow any- 
thing in a gift except the expressed will of the giver, since if 
he does not want to give it with all his heart, the recipient of 
the gift has not acquired it” (Maim., Yad, Mekhirah 10:3). In 
his opinion, the husband’s threats to refuse to grant a divorce 
to his wife if she did not waive all her rights constituted du- 
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ress (see *Agunah) and, in the instant case the wife had given 
her husband remission from all his debts to her without re- 
ceiving anything in return. Hence the wife's waiver should be 
considered as a gift from the wife to the husband, and, there- 
fore, according to Jewish Law, the wife is entitled to retract 
her undertaking to her husband. 

Justice Moshe Silberg opined that the circumstances 
of this case involved neither waiver nor a gift, since the wife 
did in fact receive a return for what she waived. Rather, it in- 
volved a compromise, in which both sides waived something, 
and hence is considered a sale according to Jewish Law. In 
the case of a sale, as noted, since the wife did not give “noti- 
fication” when making her declaration of waiving the rights 
due her from her husband, it was impossible to void her un- 
dertakings on the grounds of duress according to Jewish law. 
Nevertheless, Justice Silberg ruled that in this case Jewish law 
did not apply, as the matter did not concern the laws of main- 
tenance but an ordinary compensation agreement, governed 
by civil law, under which the wife's undertakings to her hus- 
band are void, since she was forced to sign the agreement for 
fear that her husband would not grant her a divorce and leave 
her an agunah. 


Duress in Israeli Law 

Section 17(a) of the Contracts (General Part) Law, 5733 — 1973, 
which bears certain similarities to duress in Jewish Law with 
respect to contracts, provides that “A person who has entered 
into a contract in consequence of duress — by force or by 
threats - applied to him by the other party or a person act- 
ing on his behalf may rescind the contract.’ According to this 
section, there is no need to give “notification” in order to void 
undertakings given under duress, the circumstance of duress 
itself constitutes sufficient grounds to entitle the aggrieved 


party to rescind the contract. 
[Menachem Elon (2"¢ ed.)] 
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Law (1994), 1:80, 297, 348-349, 353, 521; 615, 630, 633, 636ff., 638, 659, 
764, 969ff., 990ff.; M. Elon and B. Lifshitz, Mafteah ha-Sheelot ve-ha- 
Teshuvot shel Hakhmei Sefarad u-Zefon Afrikah (legal digest), 1 (1986), 
2-3; B. Lifshitz and E. Shochetman, Mafteah ha-Sheelot ve-ha-Teshu- 
vot shel Hakhmei Ashkenaz, Zarefat ve-Italyah (legal digest), (1997), 
2-3; S.Warhaftig, Dinei Hozim ba-Mishpat ha-Ivri (1974), 117-31; S. 
Deutch, “Horaat Ha-Oshek be-Hof ha-Hozim, in: Mehkarei Mishpat, 
2 (1982), 1, 25-32; Enziklopedyah Talmudit, s.v. “ones, vol. 1, 162 ff. 


ONIAS, the name of four high priests of the Second Temple 
period (corresponding to the Hebrew 73n). 

onIAS I lived at the end of the fourth century B.c.E. 
1 Maccabees 12:20-23 relates that Areios, king of Sparta, sent a 
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letter to the high priest Onias, claiming that the Spartans and 
the Jews were brethren being descended from Abraham. Al- 
though most scholars consider the high priest referred to was 
Onias 1, and the king, Areios 1, who reigned 309-265 B.C.E., 
they regard the letter itself as unhistorical. There is no suffi- 
cient reason, however, to cast doubt upon the essential veracity 
of the incident, and it is probable that the Areios referred to is 
Areios I, since Areios 11 came to the throne about 255 B.C.E. 
and died while still a child. On the other hand, Onias 11 was 
not contemporary with any Areios. According to Josephus 
(Ant. 12:226-7), the letter was sent to Onias 111, the grand- 
son of Onias 11, but this is clearly erroneous, since there is no 
knowledge of a Spartan king named Areios at this time. 

ONIAS I1, son of *Simeon the Just and grandson of 
Onias 1, lived in the second half of the third century B.c.£. 
According to Josephus (Ant. 12:44) he was a minor when his 
father died, and his uncle Eleazar officiated for him during 
his minority. When Eleazar died, another uncle, Manasseh, 
took his place until Onias was old enough to assume the high 
priesthood. In his account of Joseph b. Tobiah (ibid., 12:158), 
Josephus depicts Onias as miserly and foolish, and careless of 
the dignity of his rank, thereby allowing the rise of Joseph the 
tax collector. The truth would appear to be otherwise. Onias 
was involved in the political events connected with the war 
between Ptolemy 111 (Euergetes 1) and Queen Laodice, the wife 
and murderess of Antiochus 11 Theos. Wishing to throw off 
the yoke of Ptolemaic Egypt, he conspired with the enemies 
of Ptolemy and refused to pay taxes. Ptolemy threatened to 
drive the Jews from their land if the tax was not paid. It would 
appear that Onias was high priest until the close of the sec- 
ond century B.C.E. 

ONIAS III, a son of Simeon 11 and grandson of Onias 11, 
knew how to preserve both the religious and secular author- 
ity of the house of Onias. This is demonstrated in the quarrel 
he had with Simeon, the head of the Temple (11 Macc. 3:4). 
Simeon, an important official in the administration of the 
Temple, demanded from Onias the post of market commis- 
sioner (Agoranomos) which Onias refused because the Ago- 
ranomos, by virtue of his control over such things as the mar- 
ket, the price of goods, and employment, in effect exercised 
all real authority in the city. When his demand was rejected, 
Simeon turned to Apollonius, the commander of the Syrian 
army, and told him that vast treasures belonging to the king 
were preserved in the Temple vaults. Apollonius informed 
Seleucus who sent his chancellor, *Heliodorus to remove 
the treasure. Heliodorus, however, failed to do so, and hav- 
ing thus lost face, had to leave Jerusalem. Thereafter Onias 
was hated by the Seleucid ruler who suspected him of having 
brought about the failure of the mission. When Antiochus Iv 
ascended the throne (175 B.c.E.), Onias was summoned to 
Antioch, and his brother *Jason was appointed high priest in 
his place, having apparently promised a large sum of money 
for the appointment. After three years Jason was displaced 
by *Menelaus, who obtained the appointment by offering a 
larger sum. Menelaus, an extreme Hellenizer, brought about a 
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rebellion in Jerusalem by the contempt with which he treated 
the sacrifices of the people. He went to Antioch, apparently 
in an attempt to restore his standing. He feared the influence 
of Onias who was living in Daphne, near Antioch, and per- 
suaded Andronicus, a favorite of Antiochus, to murder the 
exiled high priest. There seems to be a reference to the death 
of Onias 111 in Daniel 9:26. 

ONIAS IV, son of Onias 111, was a candidate for the high 
priesthood after his father’s death, but was ousted by *Al- 
cimus. For this reason and because of the edicts of Antio- 
chus, he left Judea, and went to Egypt. The works of Josephus 
present contradictory traditions (cf. Wars, 1:33; 7:423-4, and 
Ant., 12:387-8; 13:62). According to The Jewish War, it was 
Onias 111 who fled to Egypt because of the persecutions of 
*Antiochus Epiphanes, whereas according to the Antiquities, 
it was Onias Iv, in the time of Antiochus V Eupator. In about 
145 B.C.E., Ptolemy vi Philometer granted Onias authority to 
build a temple in Leontopolis, the Temple of Onias. The view 
of Tcherikover that the erection of the temple was a political 
act, of interest to both Onias and Ptolemy, and that it was in- 
tended merely as a local center of worship for the Jewish mili- 
tary settlement is a plausible one. This emerges from the fact 
that the temple fulfilled no religious function in the Jewish 
community of Egypt whose loyalties were solely to the Temple 
in Jerusalem. The Mishnah (Men. 13:10) mentions “the Temple 
of Onias,” emphasizing that it had not the same religious status 
as the Temple in Jerusalem. Josephus regarded Onias’ deed as 
an act of desecration. The priests of Jerusalem regarded the 
sacrifices in the Temple of Onias as invalid and refused to 
recognize the priests and levites who ministered there (Jos., 
Ant., 13:73; Wars, 7:431). Many Jewish soldiers came to Egypt 
together with Onias, and, as military settlers, were given land 
between Memphis and Pelusium by Philometor. This region 
was known from that time as “the land of Onias.’ Hilkiah and 
Hananiah, the sons of Onias, served as commanders in the 
army of Cleopatra 111, and participated in the queen's military 
campaign in Israel and Syria against Ptolemy Lathyrus. They 
influenced Cleopatra to such an extent that she desisted from 
annexing Judea to Egypt (Jos., Ant., 13:284-7, 349, 354-5). In 
the struggle between Cleopatra and Ptolemy Physcon, after the 
death of Ptolemy Philometor, Onias and his sons supported 
the queen (Jos., Apion, 2:50). During the reign of Hyrcanus 11 
the Jews of Onias still retained a certain military importance 
Jfos., Ant., 14:131-2, and Wars, 1:189 state that Pelusium was 
taken by force from the garrison army). The Temple of Onias 
was closed in 73 c.£. by order of *Vespasian. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: II Macc. 3:1—4; 5:32-35; A. Buechler, Die To- 
biaden und die Oniaden (1899), 74ff.; Schuerer, Hist, 24f., 54, 274; 
Schuerer, Gesch, 3 (1909*), 42, 131, 144-7; Klausner, Bayit Sheni, in- 
dex, s.v. Honyo; F.-M. Abel, Histoire de la Palestine, 1 (1952), 105 ff.; A. 
Tcherikover, Hellenistic Civilization and the Jews (1959), 138f., 156ff., 
172-4, 276ff., 38of. 


ONIAS, TEMPLE OF, temple of the Hellenistic and Roman 
period established in Egypt for Jewish worship and sacrifice. 
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Its location is given by Josephus as being in the district of 
Heliopolis, where it was built over an earlier ruined temple 
to Bubastis, the lioness-goddess; hence the area’s other name 
Leontopolis. It was established for the worship of “God the 
most High,” as that at Jerusalem (Ant., 13:62-68). The location 
is presumed to be at Tel el- Yehudiyah (Mound of the Jewess), 
the name serving as a clue to its identity. It was first investi- 
gated by E. Naville in 1887 and in more detail by Flinders Pet- 
rie in 1905. The site is part of an earlier Hyksos encampment 
outside the present town of Shirban el-Qanatir, 25 km. north 
of Cairo. Petrie found a towered structure beside a small tem- 
ple-like enclosure, accessed by a long staircase and surrounded 
by a mudbrick wall, triangular in plan. He showed a model of 
his finds to a meeting of the Jewish Community in London 
in 1906, but the model has since disappeared. The location in 
Egypt has been visited by a number of archaeologists, includ- 
ing the writer, who have been unable to confirm Petrie’s find- 
ings, though it is clear that the alleged site is close to a necrop- 
olis of Jewish burials in the area known as Leontopolis. 

The temple is mentioned several times by Josephus and 
twice in some detail, but each time differently. He describes 
it first as being modeled on the Temple of Jerusalem (Ant., 
13:72), while the second time he says it was built like a for- 
tress in the form of a tower 60 cubits high, unlike Jerusalem 
(Wars, 7:426—432). It is presumed that the second descrip- 
tion is a correction of the first. Josephus claims that it stood 
for 343 years (ibid., 436), but this is unlikely; 243 years would 
be nearer the mark. It was destroyed in 73 c.E. on the orders 
of Titus or Vespasian (ibid., 421), who feared that it might be- 
come the focus of further revolt after the destruction of the 
Temple of Jerusalem in 70 c.£. At the earliest it could have 
been built in 170 B.c.£., shortly before the Hasmonean Re- 
volt, because it is always referred to as the Temple of Onias 
(Honia in Hebrew). There are two candidates for that honor, 
*Onias 111 (son of Simon 11, the Just), who was high priest 
some time after 200 B.c.E., or his son *Onias Iv. It is generally 
accepted that the earlier Onias, who was ousted by his Helle- 
nizing brother Jason, was murdered in Antioch (11 Macc. 4:34 
), so Onias rv is the more likely candidate. When he saw that 
his legitimate right to the High Priesthood had been usurped 
by the Hellenistic party, friendly to the Seleucids, Onias set 
up a rival sanctuary in Egypt, under the protection of their 
enemies, the Ptolemies. 

It is unlikely that he did this to serve the Jews of Egypt as 
a whole, who may have had some difficulty in reaching Jeru- 
salem under the Seleucids, as the temple is never mentioned 
by Philo or other Judeo-Egyptian sources; nor was it located 
in or near Alexandria, the chief center of Egyptian Jewry. It 
is more likely that the temple served a military colony under 
the direction of this Onias, acting in the capacity of an offi- 
cer willing to bring manpower and troops over to Ptolemy v1 
Philometor and his queen, Cleopatra 11. Josephus records that 
two sons of Onias acted as generals in assisting Cleopatra in 
her fight against her son Ptolemy Lathyrus (Ant., 13:285-287 
and 348-349). In that role the temple was similar to the earlier 
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fifth century B.c.£. temple serving the Jewish mercenaries at 
Elephantine, at the southern border of Egypt. 

The Talmud takes a somewhat relaxed view of this tem- 
ple. It claims that it was not an “idolatrous shrine” because 
Onias had based himself on Isaiah 19:18, which says that, “One 
day there will be an altar to the Lord in the midst of the land 
of Egypt,” and because he was a legitimate Zadokite priest, a 
descendant of the high priest Simon the Just (Men. 109b). The 
Mishnah states that some vows made in the Temple of Jeru- 
salem could be redeemed in the Temple of Onias and, while 
a priest who served at Onias was precluded from serving in 
Jerusalem, he could nevertheless eat the terumah (consecrated 
food) there together with his priestly brethren (Men. 13:10). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Delcor, “Le Temple d’Onias en Egypte,’ in: 
Revue Biblique, 75 (1968), 188-203.; R. Hayward, “The Jewish Temple 
of Leontopolis: a Reconsideration,’ in: Journal of Jewish Studies, 33 
(1982), 429-43; J.M. Modrzejewski, The Jews of Egypt, from Rameses 11 
to Emperor Hadrian, trans. R. Cornman (1995), 124-29; E. Naville, The 
Mound of the Jews and the City of Onias (1890), 13-21; W.M. Flinders 
Petrie, Hyksos and Israelite Cities (1906), 19-27; E. Schuerer, The His- 
tory of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ (rev. English edi- 
tion, G. Vermes, F. Millar, M. Goodman, 1986), vol. 3:47—48, 145-47; 
V. Tcherikower, Hellenistic Civilisation and the Jews, trans. S. Apple- 


baum (1959), 275-81. 
[Stephen G Rosenberg (274 ed.)] 


ONION (Heb. 73), the Allium cepa, one of the earliest culti- 
vated plants. It is mentioned only once in the Bible as one of 
the vegetables eaten in Egypt for which the Israelites longed 
when they were in the wilderness (Num. 11:5). Onion growing 
was widespread in Egypt and drawings of it are found on the 
pyramids. The onion, with its concentric skins, symbolized 
in Egypt the stellar and planetary system, and was an object 
of idol worship, some swearing by its name (Pliny, Historia 
naturalis, 19:101). The word appears in family names. Among 
the Nethinim (see *Gibeonites and Nethinim) who went from 
Babylon to Erez Israel, a family of the children of Bazluth is 
mentioned (Ezra 2:52), and the Jerusalem Talmud (Hag. 2:2; 
77d) mentions a Miriam bat Alei Bezalim (“onion leaves”) 
which may be a reference to Miriam the mother of Jesus. 

The onion is frequently mentioned in rabbinic litera- 
ture. R. Judah used to say “Eat bazal [onions] and sit ba-zel 
[in the shade], and do not eat geese and fowl” (Pes. 114a), i-e., 
do not desire luxuries but be content with little. They made 
a distinction between “rural onions” (TJ, Shev. 2:9, 34a) and 
“urban onions which were the food of city folk” (Ter. 2:5). A 
species very near to the onion was called bezalzul (Kil. 1:3), 
which is possibly the shallot, the Ashkelon onion, and there- 
fore sometimes called “scallion” which was praised by Theo- 
phrastus, Strabo, and Pliny. The onion was usually pulled up 
before it flowered and some of the plants were left to flower 
and produce seed (Pe’ah 3:3 and TJ, Pe'ah 17c). Many species 
of Allium of the same genus as the onion grow wild in Israel, 
where the climate and soil are very suitable for onion plants. 
To the Liliaceae family of onion belong some of the most beau- 
tiful of Israel’s flowers (see *Flowers of the Bible). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 2 (1924), 125-31; H.N. and A.L. 
Moldenke, Plants of the Bible (1952), index; J. Feliks, Olam ha-Zomeah 
ha-Mikra’i (19687), 169-71. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Feliks, Ha- 


Zomeah, 38. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


ONKELOS AND AQUILA (second century c.£.), two trans- 
lators of the Bible, the one into Aramaic and the other into 
Greek, both of whom were proselytes. Although there is no 
doubt of their separate existence, the translation of Onkelos 
being preserved in its entirety, and that of Aquila in fragments 
(see *Aramaic (Middle Aramaic) and *Bible, Translations), 
the similarity of the names has caused considerable confu- 
sion. Similar or identical incidents are given in the Babylo- 
nian Talmud and the Tosefta as applying to Onkelos, and in 
the Jerusalem Talmud and the Palestinian Midrashim to Aq- 
uila (Akilas). It is therefore convenient to treat both of them 
primarily as one, while indicating where possible where they 
can be distinguished from one another. Fact and legend are 
inextricably interwoven. 

According to Epiphanius, Aquila was a native of Pon- 
tus and a relative of the emperor *Hadrian, who in about 128 
appointed him to an office connected with the rebuilding of 
Jerusalem as Aelia Capitolina. The Midrash (Tanh. 41a, Mish- 
patim 3) also refers to him as the son of the sister of Hadrian, 
although the Babylonian Talmud refers to him as “Onkelos 
the son of Kalonikus [v. Kalonymus] the son of the sister of 
Titus.” He became converted to Judaism, but before doing 
so he raised the spirits of Titus, Balaam, and Jesus (this last 
was expurged by the censor from the printed editions), all of 
whom confirmed that the people of Israel is held in the high- 
est repute in the world to come (Git. 56b, 57a). According to 
the Tanhuma, when he formed the intention of converting to 
Judaism, fearing the anger and opposition of Hadrian, he in- 
formed him that he wished to travel (to Erez Israel) on busi- 
ness, and Hadrian offered him all the money he needed to 
remain in Rome. In any case, he must have been a person of 
wealth, and this lends point to the comment of the Midrash 
(Gen. R. 70:5), to the effect that he asked R. Eliezer b. Hyrcanus 
whether there was no greater reward for the proselyte than 
that stated in the Bible, that God “loveth the stranger [ger, in 
mishnaic Hebrew a proselyte] in giving him food and raiment” 
(Deut. 10:18), pointing out that he was short of neither of these 
things. Eliezer’s brusque reply might have discouraged him, 
but he went to R. Joshua with the same question and Joshua 
replied that it refers to spiritual benefits. His conversion met 
with the vigorous opposition of the emperor. According to 
the Tanhuma he “smote him on the cheek”; according to the 
Talmud (Av. Zar. 11a) he sent four successive contingents of 
soldiers to arrest him, but he succeeded in converting them 
all to Judaism. Onkelos was a contemporary of Rabban Ga- 
maliel of Jabneh and a colleague and pupil of Eliezer b. Hyr- 
canus and Joshua b. Hananiah (cf., above). His relationship 
with Gamaliel was a close one, and when Gamaliel died On- 
kelos arranged a costly funeral for him, such as was usually 
reserved for royalty (Tosef., Shab. 7 (8):18; Av. Zar. 11a). He 
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conducted himself with the utmost piety and was particularly 
meticulous in adhering to the laws of ritual purity, surpassing 
in this respect even Rabban Gamaliel, applying to ordinary 
food the rules enjoined for partaking of sacrifices (Tosef., Hag. 
3:2 and 3). On one occasion he refused to bathe in the ritual 
baths of Ashkelon (since he regarded it as heathen territory) 
and made his ablutions in the sea, while Gamaliel (according 
to one opinion) was not so particular (Tosef., Mik. 6:3). There 
is one talmudic statement attributed to him (BB 99a) that the 
faces of the *cherubim were turned sideways “as a pupil tak- 
ing leave of his master.” 

The two translators are differentiated from one another 
in two passages of the Talmud. Where the Babylonian Tal- 
mud (Meg. 3a) states that Onkelos the Proselyte translated 
the Pentateuch into Aramaic (Targum) under the guidance of 
R. Eliezer and R. Joshua, the parallel passage in the Jerusalem 
Talmud (ibid. 1:11, 71c) clearly refers to the translation of Aq- 
uila the Proselyte into Greek, and there are some quotations 
in the Talmud which clearly refer to a translation into Greek. 
Since Azariah de *Rossi, attempts have been made to disen- 
tangle the confusion between the Aramaic translator Onkelos 
and the Greek translator Aquila. The prevalent opinion tends 
to ascribe the talmudic passages to Aquila, but when, in Bab- 
ylonian sources, the name was corrupted to Onkelos, the ex- 
isting anonymous translation of the Pentateuch into Aramaic 
was ascribed to “Onkelos the Proselyte.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Silverstone, Aquila and Onkelos (1931); 


Zunz-Albeck, Derashot; Kohut, Arukh, 1 (1926), 158, and note. For 
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[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 


ONO (Heb. i3;8), town in Judea, first mentioned in Thutmo- 
sis 111’s list of conquered towns in Canaan (No. 65). It was 
apparently settled originally by descendants of Benjamin 
(1 Chron. 8:12). It appears with Lod and Hadid in the list of 
places resettled after the return from Babylonian Exile (Ezra 
2:33; Neh. 7:37). It was situated near the border of Samaria, for 
Sanballat offered to meet Nehemiah in one of the villages of 
the Plain of Ono as on neutral ground (Neh. 6:2). According 
to Nehemiah 11:35, it was located in the Ge-Harashim (“Val- 
ley of Craftsmen”). Ono is frequently mentioned in talmudic 
sources. According to the Mishnah (Arak. 9:6), it had been 
fortified “from the days of Joshua”; the Babylonian Talmud 
locates it 3 mi. (c. 5 km.) from Lod, but relations between the 
two towns were unfriendly (Lam. R. 1:17, no. 52). Sometime in 
the third century, it was made an independent municipality: a 
councilor of Ono is mentioned in a papyrus from Oxyrrhyn- 
chus dated 297 (no. 1205). It appears as an independent town in 
Byzantine town lists of the fifth and sixth centuries (Hierocles 
Synecdemus 719:4; Georgius Cyprius 1006). The former Arab 
village of Kafr ‘Ana occupied the spot until 1948. An urban 
settlement called *Kiryat Ono now exists nearby. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Klein, Erez Yehudah (1939), 7-8, 20; Mazar, 
in: BJPES, 8 (1941), 106; Noth, in: zDPVv, 61 (1938), 46; EM, S.V. (incl. 
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°ONODY, GEZA (1848-2), Hungarian antisemitic leader 
born in Tiszaeszlar. A member of the gentry, he was elected to 
the lower house of parliament as a delegate of the opposition 
Independence Party in 1881. At first, Onody’s antisemitic activ- 
ities were connected with the blood libel of 1882 in *Tiszaeszlar 
where he owned an estate. Raising the matter in parliament 
in May 1882, he opened the public campaign around the libel. 
From that time, he was one of the leading spokesmen of the 
group responsible for the anti-Jewish agitation which followed 
in the wake of the libel. In his work, Tiszaeszlar in der Vergan- 
genheit und Gegenwart (1883, orig. in Hung.), Onody sought 
to “prove” the authenticity of the blood libel against a historic 
background. When the antisemitic party was organized in 
Hungary in 1883, he became one of its leaders, together with 
Istéczy Cyéz6. Because of his activity in the blood libel affair 
and his work on the subject, he also became renowned among 
antisemites abroad, especially in Germany. He was among the 
leaders of antisemitic unions which convened the First Inter- 
national Anti-Jewish Congress (Dresden, 1882) and one of its 
most prominent participants. In 1884 he was reelected to par- 
liament, this time on an antisemitic platform, and became one 
of the leaders of the antisemitic faction. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Istéczy und Onody (1882); Z. Bosnyak, A 
magyar fajvédelem utt6roi (1942), 63-102; N. Katzburg, Antishemiy- 
yut be-Hungariyah 1867-1914 (1969). 

[Nathaniel Katzburg] 


ONTARIO, Canada’s second largest province, a vast terri- 
tory of more than one million square kilometers (415,000 
square miles) - an area larger than France and Spain com- 
bined. It borders on Quebec to the east and Manitoba to the 
west, and to the south the St. Lawrence River and Great Lakes 
form a water border with a series of neighboring northeastern 
American states running from New York to Minnesota. With 
a population of more than 12 million, Ontario is today home 
to about one in three Canadians. Largely English-speaking, 
80 per cent of all those who live in Ontario live in urban cen- 
ters, with the largest concentration in the “Golden Horseshoe” 
that arcs along the western end of Lake Ontario and includes 
the Greater *Toronto Area, Hamilton, St. Catharines, and 
Niagara Falls. About five million people live in the “Golden 
Horseshoe.’ In southwestern Ontario, significant populations 
live in Kitchener-Waterloo, London, and Windsor. In east- 
ern Ontario, Ottawa and Kingston are the predominant cit- 
ies. In more sparsely settled northern Ontario, smaller mu- 
nicipalities have grown at strategic points along the railway 
lines that opened up the vast wilderness to mining and log- 
ging. The cities that have evolved include Hearst, Moosonee, 
Kenora, Sudbury, North Bay, Sault Ste. Marie, Thunder Bay, 
and Timmins. 

Ontario's economy had its beginnings in exploitation of 
natural resources: fur, timber and minerals. The province's 
many rivers and lakes, particularly the Great Lakes, made for 
natural transportation routes. As the population of Ontario 
increased, people started new industries and surveyed, cleared 
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and farmed the rich agricultural land. Today, northern On- 
tario’s economy is still highly dependent on natural resources 
while southern Ontario, with its proximity to the enormous 
American market, is heavily industrialized. However, in the 
21°t century, more Ontarians are employed in service indus- 
tries than on assembly lines. The fastest-growing sectors are 
business services, finance, tourism, and culture. Ontario is the 
economic engine that powers the Canadian economy. This one 
province contributes about 4o per cent of Canada’s total em- 
ployment. Ontario has relatively high employment in manu- 
facturing and financial and business services, and relatively 
less employment in agriculture, forestry and mining. 

Today Ontario’s Jewish population stands at about 
212,000, almost 60 percent of all Jews in Canada. Nearly 
180,000 of those Jews are concentrated in the greater Toronto 
area, which is rich in Jewish organizational and religious life. 
While there are about 25 centers that have synagogues, only 
*Ottawa, Canada’s capital city, *Hamilton, London, Windsor, 
and Kingston have populations large enough to sustain local 
Jewish federations, with professional staff. 


History 

While Ontario was still a British colony, first called Upper 
Canada and then Canada West from 1841 to 1867, a tiny num- 
ber of Jews was attracted by the colony’s economic opportu- 
nities. Many of these Jews, mainly of English or German ori- 
gin, were merchants or wholesalers involved in the import of 
manufactured goods. Some had kinship connections to Jew- 
ish merchant families in Montreal, New York, or London. But 
as the number of Jews in Ontario continued to grow slowly 
through the 1800s only a few Ontario communities had sufhi- 
cient Jewish population to support synagogues or other Jewish 
institutions. By the mid-1800s, the largest Jewish community 
was in Toronto, where community members organized ser- 
vices in private homes or rented space until 1859 when the first 
Jewish congregation, Holy Blossom, was formed. However, 10 
years earlier, in 1849, land was bought and a Jewish cemetery 
consecrated. The first burial took place in 1850. 

After Canadian confederation in 1867, and with the surge 
of mass immigration of Yiddish-speaking East European Jews 
to North America starting in 1882, the Jewish population of 
Ontario began to grow more rapidly. Most new arrivals, look- 
ing for both economic opportunity and the comfort of a fa- 
miliar Jewish community, settled in larger centers like Toronto 
and Hamilton. But here and there Jews also found their way 
into smaller towns and villages. By World War 1, rare was the 
Ontario town of any size, even one in a more remote area of 
northern Ontario, that was not home to one or more Jewish 
families hoping to make a living as shopkeepers or peddlers 
or, in some cases, by trading with members of Canada’s First 
Nations. Where numbers warranted, Jews in smaller commu- 
nities organized synagogues - mostly Orthodox in liturgy - 
and religious schools for their children. In later years it was 
not uncommon to find active chapters of Hadassah, Young 
Judaea, and Bai Brith in smaller towns. Some small-town 
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Jewish communities were able to employ rabbis who also of- 
ten served as the communities’ Jewish teachers, shohets and 
perhaps even mohels. Other communities got by without Jew- 
ish professionals, importing rabbis or mohels from far away 
as need arose. 

In the years following World War 11 Jewish populations 
in smaller communities began to gradually decline as many 
younger and Canadian-born Jews began leaving, sometimes 
in search of better job prospects or university education or of 
Jewish marriage partners — and often all three - in larger cen- 
ters. Once married and with university degrees and good jobs, 
many did not return to the smaller centers from which they 
came but remained in larger cities where, in an atmosphere 
of declining antisemitism and rising economic prosperity, the 
opportunities for a rich Jewish communal life were far greater 
than they had previously known. And as a younger generation 
of Jews from smaller communities relocated to larger cities, in 
many cases their parents followed. The result has been a grad- 
ual but steady decline in Jewish population in smaller Ontario 
centers and a rapid growth of urban Jewish population, espe- 
cially in Toronto and, to a lesser extent, Ottawa. 

But this exodus from small-town Ontario since the end 
of World War 11 has not been the only reason for the grow- 
ing concentration of Ontario Jews in centers like Toronto and 
Ottawa. Two other factors have been at work: a shift in Jewish 
population from Montreal to Toronto and Jewish immigra- 
tion to Canada collecting in Toronto. In the wake of a rise in 
separatist sentiment in Quebec through the 1960s and 1970s, 
and the first election of an avowed pro-separatist government 
in Quebec in 1976, fear that Quebec might eventually leave 
Canada grew among Montreal’s overwhelmingly pro-fed- 
eralist and English-speaking Jewish community. While this 
has not happened, by the late 1970s a migration of Jews out 
of Montreal, many to Ontario, and particularly to Toronto, 
Ottawa, and other larger Ontario cities was underway. As a 
consequence, Toronto has now replaced Montreal as Cana- 
da’s largest Jewish center. In addition, since the end of World 
War 11, Ontario and Toronto in particular have been magnets 
for immigration from around the world. This includes Jewish 
immigration. Toronto has absorbed more than half of all Jew- 
ish immigrants arriving in Canada - including, during the past 
several decades, new arrivals from the former Soviet Union, 
Israel, Europe, the United States, and, of late, Latin America. 

The figures tell the tale. In 1931 approximately 70 percent 
of all Jews in Ontario lived in Toronto. By 1961 that number 
had grown to more than 80 percent. Today more than 85 per- 
cent of all Jews live in the greater Toronto area and the Jewish 
population of Toronto continues to grow both as a percentage 
of Ontario’s Jewish population and in absolute numbers. 


Jews and Provincial Politics 

Jews have had an important stake in areas that are, in the Ca- 
nadian federal system, under provincial jurisdiction, most no- 
tably in the areas of human rights legislation and education. 
Faced with a rising tide of antisemitism during the Depression 
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of the 1930s, the revitalized and reorganized *Canadian Jew- 
ish Congress maintained an office in Toronto, the seat of the 
Ontario provincial legislature. It immediately began to lobby 
the Ontario legislature, at first without much success, for laws 
to bar discrimination on account of race, religion, or national 
origin, particularly in employment and housing, and also to 
limit and prosecute the distribution of hate propaganda. In 
1932, one of the Jewish pioneers of provincial politics, the 
Conservative Party member of the provincial legislature E.E. 
Singer, did manage to introduce a bill to prevent insurance 
companies from charging higher premiums to certain mi- 
norities. More successful were the activities of the Joint Pub- 
lic Relations Committee, a joint agency of the Canadian Jew- 
ish Congress and B'nai Brith committee during the 1940s and 
1950s. Working in cooperation with liberal churches, the labor 
movement, progressive media, and sympathetic politicians, 
it played a prominent role in the passage of the 1944 Ontario 
Racial Discrimination Act and the Fair Employment Practices 
Act of 1951. They also successfully went to court to end the 
practice of restrictive covenants. These victories helped pave 
the way for the wide-ranging human rights protections that 
are today enjoyed by all residents of Ontario and Canada, in- 
cluding those rights enumerated in the Canadian Charter of 
Rights and Freedoms. 

For all these successes, the organized Jewish community 
has experienced some frustrations in the arena of education, 
albeit for significantly different reasons. Arguing for the sepa- 
ration of religion and state, the organized Jewish community 
protested against the 1944 introduction of prayer and manda- 
tory religious instruction into Ontario public schools. While 
they were eventually successful in winning exemptions for in- 
dividual Jewish children who did not wish to receive religious 
instruction, and later won exemptions for schools in Jewish 
neighborhoods, it was not until Canada adopted a Charter 
of Rights and Freedoms with protection of religious freedom 
and equal treatment that the courts declared the 1944 legisla- 
tion unconstitutional. 

On another educational issue Jewish groups have re- 
mained unsuccessful in changing Ontario practice. With a 
major proportion of Jewish children in larger communities at- 
tending Jewish day schools, the organized Jewish community 
has lobbied the provincial government to deepen its involve- 
ment in religious matters by extending to Jewish schools the 
public funding that Catholic schools have enjoyed since the 
time of Confederation, which to this day remains protected 
by the British North America Act under which the Canadian 
federation was formed. However, neither Jewish political pres- 
sure nor resorting to the courts has yet led the provincial gov- 
ernment to offer financial support for Jewish schools. 

Jews in Ontario today participate in all areas of eco- 
nomic, cultural, and public life and by every measure public 
attitudes towards Jews in Ontario have, on balance, become 
far more positive during the past several decades. These pos- 
itive attitudes are reflected in the makeup of the popularly 
elected Ontario Legislature. The first Jewish cabinet minister 
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appointed by any Ontario government was Allan *Grossman, 
who was appointed minister of correctional services in the 
Ontario cabinet in 1970. Since then, all major parties have not 
only had Jews serve in the cabinet but have also chosen Jews 
to lead their parties. Today, the presence of Jews in provincial 
politics has become so widespread as to not draw attention. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Tulchinsky, Taking Root (1992); idem, 
Branching Out (1998). 
[Richard Menkis and Harold Troper (24 ed.)] 


ONYCHA (Heb. nny), aromatic substance. According to the 
ancient translations, the shehelet included among the ingre- 
dients of the incense (Ex. 30:34) is onycha. An early baraita 
dating from Temple times has 775 (“fingernail”) instead of 
shehelet (Ker. 6a). The reference to the shell of a mollusk, the 
Unguis odoratus (shaped like a fingernail and hence its name) 
which is found in the Indian Ocean, and, like several other 
mollusks found in the Red Sea, emits a pleasant smell when 
burned. Ben Sira 24:15 also includes onycha (in Greek dvv§& 
as one of the ingredients of the incense in the Temple, while 
in Ugaritic writings it is mentioned among several spices and 
foods. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 1 (1928), 313; H.L. Ginsberg, 
Kitvei Ugarit (1936), 103; H.N. and A.L. Moldenke, Plants of the Bible 


(1952), 223f., no. 209. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


OPATOSHU, JOSEPH (originally Opatovsky; 1886-1954), 
Yiddish novelist and short-story writer. Born near Mlave 
(Poland), Opatoshu immigrated to the U.S. in 1907, where 
he studied engineering at Cooper Union at night, while sup- 
porting himself by working in a shoe factory, selling newspa- 
pers, and teaching in Hebrew schools. In 1914 he graduated 
as a civil engineer, but soon found literature a more congenial 
profession. From 1910 he contributed stories to periodicals and 
anthologies, and in 1914 edited an anthology of his own, Di 
Naye Heym (“The New Home’), which included his story of 
American Jewish life, “Fun Nyu Yorker Geto” When the New 
York daily Der Tog was founded (1914), he joined its staff and 
for 40 years contributed stories, sketches, and serials, most of 
which were later reprinted in book form. 

Opatoshu’s early work was naturalistic, depicting scenes 
from contemporary life. Thus his A Roman fun a Ferd Ganev 
(“A Novel about a Horse Thief; 1912), his first novel to at- 
tract wide attention, was based on his boyhood acquaintance 
with an unusual Jewish thief who made a living by smuggling 
horses across the border from Poland to Germany and who 
was killed while defending fellow Jews against their hostile 
neighbors. Opatoshu expressed his reaction to romanticism 
by creating thieves, smugglers, and drunkards who were a 
distinct contrast to the figures in the writings of Sholem 
*Aleichem or Y.L. *Peretz. Opatoshu was one of the first Yid- 
dish writers to depict American Jewish experience in his 
works. After reading some of his American stories, Sholem 
Aleichem encouraged Opatoshu to continue writing about 
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Efron, and Francisco Loewy. The official organ of the Frater- 
nidad Agraria, El Colono Cooperativista o Kolonist Kooperator, 
first appeared in 1918 and continued to be published monthly 
in Spanish and Yiddish until the mid-1970s. The impulse given 
by the Jewish colonists to the agrarian cooperative movement 
was fruitful. In 1937 only 3% of the country’s producers were 
integrated into cooperatives; in the mid-1960s the number 
of farmers who sold their products through cooperatives in- 
creased to 63%. 


Cultural Life. World War 1 caused a number of changes in 
the structure of the Jewish community of Argentina that were 
further augmented by a later wave of immigration. Many and 
varied cultural organizations, such as the Argentinean branch 
of *y1vo (1929), which established a central Jewish library and 
archives (dedicated mainly to the history of the community), 
were founded. A specific type of cultural activity was evi- 
denced by the foundation of Landsmanshaftn (organizations 
of immigrants established according to countries and cities of 
origin) to aid the newcomers in their initial integration. 

The outstanding characteristic of cultural life was that 
it was a microcosmic continuation of East European culture. 
Numerous organizations were built mainly around the Yiddish 
language and culture (such as the society of Jewish writers and 
journalists named after H.D. Nomberg, the Kultur Kongres, 
A. Zygielbojm Gezelshaft far Kultur un Hilf, Ringelblum Kul- 
tur-Tsenter, and Ratsionalistishe Gezelshaft). Cultural activity 
was also supported by circles that identified themselves with 
Bolshevism. On the other hand, activities in Hebrew were very 
limited. The first attempts to hold activities in Hebrew were 
made in 1911, when the organization Doverei Sefat-Ever was 
founded. In 1921 the first Hebrew periodical, Ha-Bimah ha- 
Ivrit, edited first by J.L. Gorelik and later by Tuvia Olesker, was 
published in Buenos Aires. Others soon followed, and in 1938 
a Hebrew monthly, Darom, was founded by the Histadrut ha- 
Ivrit and has been published regularly until the 1970s. 

Weeklies and monthlies in Spanish made their first ap- 
pearance as early as 1911. Juventud was the first, followed by 
El Israelita Argentino (1913) and Vida Nuestra (1919). In 1917 
the Spanish-language monthly Israel was established by a Mo- 
roccan Jew, Samuel A. Levi, and served mainly Sephardim. 
Mundo Israelita made its first appearance in 1923, followed by 
La Luz, a bi-monthly, edited first by David Elnecave and subse- 
quently by his son Nissim and his grandson David, which also 
addressed itself to Sephardim, and literary periodicals such as 
Shriftn and Davke, devoted mainly to Jewish philosophy. 


Religious Life. The period between the two World Wars marks 
the decline of religious life in Argentina. New immigration 
from Eastern Europe, especially from Poland, Lithuania, and 
Romania, introduced a strong anti-religious tradition, and 
there was a notable lack of religious authority and leadership. 
In 1928, Rabbi Shaul Sittehon Dabah of the Aleppan Jew- 
ish community, under the influence of Rabbi Aharon Halevi 
Goldman of Moisesville, and with his approval, published a 
ban against the performance of conversions to Judaism in the 
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Argentine Republic. This prohibition, which is still maintained 
by the Orthodox communities in Argentina, was supported at 
the time by the chief rabbis of Erez Israel, A.I. *Kook and Jacob 
*Meir, as well as by Rabbi Judah Leib *Zirelson of Kishinev 
and other authorities. 


Jewish Education. Although efforts were made to establish 
secular schools before World War 1, these schools only began 
operating from 1920 onward besides the talmudei torah. They 
were organized by activists, teachers, and to some extent by 
political parties such as the General Zionists, left-wing Povalei 
Zion, the Bundists, Communists, and Anarchists. One of the 
accelerators of the establishment of independent and secular 
schools and the beginning of a modernization process was a 
teachers’ strike declared by the teachers’ organization Agudat 
Hamorim in the middle of 1920. Some of the schools recog- 
nized the right of the teachers to vacations and a decent sal- 
ary. Others, supported by the Va'ad ha-Hinnukh ha-Roshi, had 
rejected the teachers’ demands. Those schools continued their 
activities with traditional and less professional teachers. 


THE SHADOW OF NATIONALISM: 1930-1946. The military 
coup détat of 1930 introduced a period of political unrest in 
Argentina in which nationalist and antisemitic organizations 
played no small part. From 1933 on, nationalistic, xenopho- 
bic, and antisemitic activity increased, encouraged by German 
diplomatic institutions and by the local branch of the German 
Nazi Party, until it became a central problem for Argentinean 
Jewry. Also the Catholic Church, which was very close to the 
Vatican and Cardinal Pacelli (the future Pope *Pius x11), who 
visited Buenos Aires in 1934, was active in the dissemination 
of antisemitism. The leadership of the Church kept silent in 
its publications about the persecution and murder of the Jews 
in Europe. At the same time the lay Christians adopted an 
implicit or open antisemitic position in their periodicals and 
educational catechism material, and in lectures by their reli- 
gious or lay leaders and teachers. The immigration decree of 
October 1938 increased discrimination against Jewish immi- 
grants, and even Jewish farmers had great difficulty acquiring 
entry visas despite the preferential treatment for agricultural 
immigrants which even the drastic legislation on immigra- 
tion provided. From 1933 to 1945 between 35,000 and 40,000 
Jews entered Argentina by exploiting various loopholes in the 
law. About a third of them had to use illegal means to immi- 
grate and their legal status was regulated only after a general 
amnesty was declared for illegal immigrants in 1948. When 
news of the Holocaust reached Argentina in 1943, Jewish or- 
ganizations managed to convince the government to accept 
1,000 Jewish children, but for various reasons, this rescue op- 
eration was never carried out. 

The deteriorating security of Argentinean Jewry com- 
pelled all factions, Ashkenazi and Sephardi, to unite and form 
a federate defense organization. In 1933 they established the 
Committee Against the Persecutions of the Jews in Germany, 
which after two years of activity became known as *DAIA - 
Delegacién de Asociaciones Israelitas Argentinas. Initially 
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the subject. Opatoshu heeded this suggestion and gave liter- 
ary expression to the conflicts created by the Americanization 
of the Jewish immigrant in such works as Hibru (“Hebrew,’ 
1919), a naturalistic novel that deals with the problems of Jew- 
ish education in New York; Di Tentserin (“The Dancer; 1929) 
portrays declining Hasidism in New York; Arum Grand Strit 
(“Around Grand Street,” 1929) focuses on the immigrant Jews 
on the Lower East Side; and Rase (“Race,’ 1923), a short-story 
collection that portrayed the conflict between varying ethnic 
and religious groups. 

Fascinated by the Jewish past, he sought to revivify seg- 
ments of it in historical novels, based on extensive research 
and guided by an insight, gained through Simon Dubnov’s 
work in Jewish history, that the narrative of Jewish oppres- 
sion and life in the ghetto that dominated Jewish history as 
written by Jews could mislead through its onesidedness. Opa- 
toshu sought descriptions of a vital, interactive, and hopeful 
daily life among Jews. In his novel In Poylishe Velder (1921; In 
Polish Woods, 1938, the first volume of a trilogy), Opatoshu 
described the decay of the hasidic court of Kotzk during the 
post-Napoleonic generation and presented a rich panorama 
of Polish-Jewish interrelations up to the Revolt of 1863. Often 
reprinted, and translated into eight languages, it established 
Opatoshu’s fame internationally, though its sequel, 1863, made 
less of an impact; the last volume of the trilogy, Aleyn (“Alone”) 
was the first to be published (1919). In his Falstaffian narra- 
tive, A Tog in Regensburg (“A Day in Regensburg,’ 1968), and 
Elye Bokher (dealing with the author of the Yiddish romance, 
the *Bove Buch), both published in 1933, Opatoshu portrays 
the vanished world of 16'-century Jewish patricians and Yid- 
dish minstrels in a stylized language that utilizes older stages 
of Yiddish. In his final historical epic, Der Letster Oyfshtand 
(2 vols. 1948-52; The Last Revolt, 1952), Opatoshu attempted an 
imaginative reconstruction of daily life in 2"4-century Judea, 
when the last desperate revolt of the Jews against Roman rule 
flared up and was crushed. 

His son DAVID (1919-1996) worked extensively in the Yid- 
dish theater and starred in the classic Yiddish film Di Klyatshe/ 
‘The Light Ahead (1939; adapted from S.Y. *Abramovitsh’s Fiske 
der Krumer). Over the course of four decades he appeared in 
numerous Broadway productions and Hollywood films, and 
hundreds of television productions, winning an Emmy in 
1990. He published short stories and television scripts, and 
directed and produced for theater, film, and television. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Opatoshu Bibliografye, 1 (1937), 2 (1947); 
LYNL, 1 (1956), 145-9; B. Rivkin, Yoysef Opatoshus Gang (1948); I. 
Freilich, Opatoshus Shafungsveg (1951); J. Glatstein, In Tokh Genu- 
men (1956), 145-56; S. Bickel, Shrayber fun Mayn Dor (1958), 304-16; 
C. Madison, Yiddish Literature (1968), 326-47; N. Mayzel, Yoysef 
Opatoshu (1937); S. Liptzin, Maturing of Yiddish Literature (1970), 


10-18. 
[Sol Liptzin / Shifra Kuperman (2"4 ed.)] 


OPATOW (Pol. Opatéw; Yid. Apta, NUDN), town in Kielce 
province, E. Poland. A Jewish settlement existed in Opatow 
from the 16' century. In 1634 the town was divided into two 
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sectors, the Christian and the Jewish, the latter known as 
the “Street of the Jews.” According to Samuel Feivish in Tit 
ha-Yaven (Venice, 1670) over 200 Jewish families perished 
there during the Swedish invasion of Poland in 1656. Condi- 
tions became so difficult that in 1687 the *Council of the Four 
Lands issued an ordinance prohibiting other Jews from set- 
tling in Opatow without obtaining express permission from 
the community board (kahal). The community in Opatow was 
efficiently organized at this period, and its diverse activities, 
including collection for the needy of Erez Israel, were admin- 
istered by various officers (neemanim and gabba’im). In the 
186 century its economic position deteriorated and it became 
dependent on the whims of the overlords of the town and the 
governor. The minute book (pinkas) of the Opatow commu- 
nity was an important source of information for the history of 
Polish Jewry; a copy was preserved in the communal archives 
in Warsaw up to 1939. 

The Jewish population in Opatow increased in the 19 
century, numbering 2,517 in 1856 (out of a total population of 
3,845), and 4,138 in 1897. Among the noted personalities who 
lived in Opatow the best known is the hasidic zaddik, Abra- 
ham Joshua *Heshel, “the rabbi of Apta.” 


Holocaust Period 

Before World War 11 5,200 Jews lived in Opatow. The town 
came under the Radom District of the General-Government 
during the Nazi occupation. Many Jews fled before the Ger- 
mans entered, young Jewish men in particular escaping to So- 
viet-occupied territory. After the capitulation of the town, the 
Germans set fire to the market place where mainly Jews lived. 
Over the next days 200 men, Poles and Jews, were deported 
and never returned. A “contribution” (fine) of 60,000 marks 
was exacted, and Jews were evicted from the better residences, 
which were handed over to German officers. A ghetto was offi- 
cially established in the spring of 1941. It was open and without 
fence or guard, but Jews were forbidden to leave it on pain of 
death. Food, however, was available illegally in the open ghetto 
for high prices, so that Jews with means did not suffer from 
hunger. The poor (among them deportees and refugees from 
other places), who had no property or could not get work or 
were not hardy enough to get on in these difficult conditions, 
suffered misery and hunger, being left only with the meager 
official food rations. Among the poor an epidemic of typhus 
broke out and a hospital was set up in the synagogue, which 
also served the surrounding Jewish towns. Jews engaged in 
hard labor in the vicinity of Opatow, on road construction 
and in quarries. 

The number of Jews in Opatow grew continually because 
of the influx of refugees from surrounding townlets and villages, 
as well as from distant towns — *Konin, *Lodz, and *Warsaw. In 
September 1940 there were 5,800 Jews, 600 of them newcomers; 
by September 1942 there were about 7,000 Jews, 1,800 of them 
deportees. Shortly before the liquidation a number of Jews from 
Silesia settled in Opatow Ghetto, which from June 1, 1942, was 
one of the 17 ghettos officially left in the country. 
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In July 1941 the German police began abducting young 
men for labor camps. Raids were carried out by German po- 
lice with the help of Jewish police. Jews found in hiding were 
often executed. Until the liquidation of the ghetto, about 
1,900-2,100 Jews were sent to the labor camps. A group of 
youth planning armed resistance bought weapons from Poles 
and stored them in the garret of the synagogue. The German 
police, who were informed, seized the weapons and shot a 
group of girls who were found there. The Judenrat was com- 
posed of well-known persons, mainly Zionists. The president, 
Mordekhai Weissblum, is reported to have taken care of the 
Jewish population, organized Jewish life, and alleviated Ger- 
man persecution and repression by personal diplomacy and 
bribery. But the Judenrat was also reproached for having pre- 
pared lists of candidates for labor camps, although it also sent 
parcels with food and clothing to the camp inmates. 

The liquidation of the ghetto took place on Oct. 20-22, 
1942. German police and Ukrainians surrounded the ghetto 
and carried out a mass Selektion in the square. Six thousand 
Jews were driven on foot to the Jasice station near Ostrow, 
loaded onto wagons, and taken to *Treblinka. Another 500 to 
600 Jews were taken to a labor camp in Sandomierz. During 
the three-day Aktion several hundred Jews were killed in the 
town. The Germans left a few score Jews in Opatow to clear 
the terrain and sort out Jewish property. After the work was 
completed the Jews were shot at the Jewish cemetery, with the 
exception of a few individuals, among them the president of 
the Judenrat, who reached labor camps in Sandomierz. The 
community was not reconstituted after the war. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Apt (Opatov), Sefer Zikkaron... (Heb. and 
Yid., 1966); A Rutkowski, in: BZ1H, no. 15-16 (1955), 75-182 passim; 


Yad Vashem Archives. 
[Danuta Dombrowska] 


OPAVA (Ger. Troppau), city in N. Silesia, Czech Republic. A 
tale about 27 Jews being executed for well-poisoning in Opava 
in 1163 is probably unreliable. A Jewish community is first men- 
tioned in 1281. Although their expulsion is not documented it 
is recorded that in 1501 Jews were permitted to return and buy 
back their houses. Jews from *Osoblaha (Hotzenplotz) traded 
in Opava. In 1737, 20 Jewish families lived in the duchy. Sev- 
eral Jewish families lived in Opava at the beginning of the 19 
century, and their number increased after the 1848 Revolution. 
At the end of the 19 century Opava became a center of the 
*Schoenerer brand of German nationalism, and the community 
suffered from antisemitic attacks. The community developed, 
inspired by its rabbi, Simon Friedmann, an ardent Zionist from 
his student days. In 1923 a progressive community statute was 
introduced. On the outskirts of Opava in the 1920s the training 
farm, Komorau, was a center of the He-Halutz movement. The 
community numbered 134 in 1867, 1,127 in 1921, and in 1931, 971 
(2.6% of the total population), 502 of whom declared their na- 
tionality as Jewish. At the time of the Sudeten crisis the com- 
munity dispersed, sharing the fate of the Jews of the Protector- 
ate. The synagogue was set on fire by the Nazis. After the war 
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the community was revived, mainly by Jews from Subcarpath- 
ian Ruthenia. In 1959 it was affiliated with the Ostrava commu- 
nity and it was still active in 1970 as a synagogue congregation. 
Virtually no Jews lived there at the turn of the century. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Germ Jud, 1 (1963), 387-8; 2 (1968), 834; 
Bondy-Dworsky, nos. 305, 309, 1110; A. Engel, in: J@Gy¢, 2 (1930), 
59, 84; A. Cassuto, in: Zeitschrift fuer Geschichte der Juden in der 
Tschechoslowakei, 1 (1930), 81-90; J. Nirtl, ibid., 4 (1934), 41-43; B. 
Brilling, in: Judaica Bohemiae, 4 (1968), 101-18, passim; B. Breth- 
olz, Quellen zur Geschichte der Juden in Maehren (1935), index; Yad 
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OPFERPFENNIG, a poll tax introduced in 1342 by Emperor 
Louis rv the Bavarian, who ordered all Jews above the age of 12 
and possessing 20 gulden to pay one gulden annually so that 
he would be better able to protect them. The original name was 
Guldenpfennig, changed in later generations to Opferpfennig. 
The practice was motivated by sheer economic necessity and 
justified by Christian chroniclers on the grounds that the Ger- 
man emperor, as the legal successor of the Roman emperors, 
was the rightful recipient of the traditional Temple tax which 
Jews paid after the destruction of the Second Temple. The Op- 
ferpfennig (called donatio by the exchequer) was collected on 
Christmas day, giving the levy the ignominy of a degrading 
poll tax. By 1346 the emperor was already disposing of the Op- 
ferpfennig of *Frankfurt, *Friedberg, *Gelnhausen, and *Wetz- 
lar. *Charles 1v ordered the income of the 1348 tax to be deliv- 
ered to the archbishop of Triers. The Opferpfennig, like other 
taxes, was a readily transferable source of income but never 
grew to sizable proportions. This poll tax was sometimes re- 
placed by an overall fixed communal tax. Rich and powerful 
Jews often succeeded in buying or obtaining exemption from 
the tax, a symbol of servitude. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Roesel, in: MGWJ, 54 (1910), 208-10; Kisch, 
Germany, 167-8; Baron, Social’, 9 (1965), 156. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 


H. Duchhardt, in: Zeitschrift fuer historische Forschung, 10 (1983), 
149-67; P. Rauscher, in: Aschkenas, 14 (2004), 313-63. 


OPHEL, rocky protuberance north of the city of David in Jeru- 
salem. Its wall is mentioned in the time of Jotham (11 Chron. 
27:3), Manasseh (11 Chron. 33:14), and Nehemiah (3:27); it 
formed part of the eastern fortifications of Jerusalem. In the 
time of Nehemiah, the Temple servants (Nethinim) lived there. 
According to Nehemiah 3:27, the Ophel was situated between 
the “tower that standeth out” of the royal palace and the wa- 
ter gate. The name Ophel in a general sense was applied to a 
city hill in Micah 4:8 and Isaiah 32:14, and specifically to a hill 
in Samaria (11 Kings 5:24). In modern times, the name Ophel 
has been extended to the whole eastern hill of Old Jerusalem, 
including David's City. Excavations in this area were begun by 
Ch. Warren in 1867 and continued by C. Schick (1880, 1886), 
H. Guthe (1881), FJ. Bliss and A.C. Dickie (1894-97), M. Parker 
(1909), R. Weill (1913-24), EJ. Macalister (1923-25) and J.W. 
Crowfoot (1927-28). For their results, see *Jerusalem. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 
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OPHIR (Heb. Dix, 1DiN), a country in the biblical period, 
well known for its gold. Trade between Palestine and Ophir 
was possible by sea from the port of Ezion-Geber, but only 
in the time of Solomon was an attempt made to reach Ophir 
and take gold, precious stones, and sandalwood from there 
(1 Kings 9:28; 10:11; 11 Chron. 8:18; 9:10). An attempt made 
during the reign of Jehoshaphat to reach Ophir did not suc- 
ceed, as the ships prepared for this undertaking in Ezion- 
Geber broke on the rocks (1 Kings 22:49). Sailing to Ophir 
apparently required much preparation, and could not be ac- 
complished without outside help. In the days of Solomon the 
voyage was undertaken with the assistance of Tyrian sailors. 
Even in the days of Jehoshaphat, lengthy negotiations had been 
carried on between Jehoshaphat and Ahaziah king of Israel 
for the purpose of preparing the journey to Ophir, and still it 
did not succeed. The author of 11 Chronicles (20:35-37) mis- 
takenly indicates Tarshish as the goal of Jehoshaphat’s voyage. 
However, the evidence recorded in the book is indeed correct, 
namely, that the negotiations between Jehoshaphat and Aha- 
ziah aroused bitter opposition in Judah, no doubt because of 
the rights Jehoshaphat granted Ahaziah - as payment for his 
help in preparing the trip to Ophir - in the region of Ezion- 
Geber, which was located within the area of Judah’s sover- 
eignty. These negotiations also testify not only that the region 
of Ophir was distant from Palestine and that the voyage in- 
volved much preparation and special technical, professional 
training in navigation, but also that the mining of gold en- 
tailed many difficulties that the Kingdom of Judah could not 
overcome itself. According to information preserved in the 
Bible, Solomon's fleet sailed to Ophir only once. The plentiful 
information concerning the value of the gold of Ophir which 
was found in Palestine corroborates the assumption that this 
gold reached Palestine by way of gold markets which existed 
throughout the world at that time. The fact that the port of 
Ezion-Geber served as a point of departure for ships sailing to 
Ophir indicates that it was also possible to reach Ophir from 
the coastal regions of the Red Sea; and consequently, it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that Palestine served as a channel for the 
transportation of gold from Ophir to Syria, Babylonia, and 
Asia Minor. The use of the gold of Ophir in Palestine is at- 
tested to in the inscription: ]10 1°27 15x 251] (“Gold of Ophir 
for Beth-Horon’) which was found on an earthern vessel dis- 
covered in the excavations at Tell Qasile. 

There are many assumptions concerning the location of 
Ophir. Eupolemus was of the opinion that Ophir is an island 
in the Red Sea (in Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelica, 9:30, 7). 
Josephus (Ant., 1:147; 8:164; cf. Eusebius, Onom. 176:13) locates 
Ophir in India - in the regions between one of the tributar- 
ies of the Indus River and China. It has also been suggested 
that Ophir should be located along the coast of the Arabian 
Peninsula, since the location of Ophir the son of Joktan the 
son of Eber was between Sheba and Havilah (Gen. 10:28-29), 
which were also famous in the biblical period for their gold 
(Gen. 2:11; Isa. 60:6; Ezek. 27:22; Ps. 72:15). The most likely lo- 
cation of Ophir to have been suggested so far is the region of 
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Somalia on the East African coast, possibly extending to the 
neighboring coast of South Arabia. The products of Ophir 
are characteristically African and are similar to those of Punt, 
which suggests that Ophir and Punt were located in the same 
region. It is certain that Punt was in the area of Somalia, and 
it is thus likely that Ophir was situated there as well. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Peters, Ofir nach den neuen Entdeckungen 
(1908); Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Saba; B. Moritz, Arabien (1923), 63ff.; J.A. 
Montgomery, Arabia and the Bible (1934), 38ff; J. Eitan, in: HUCA, 
12-13 (1937-38), 61; G.W. Van Beck, in: JAos, 78 (1958), 141-52; R.D. 
Barnett, A Catalogue of the Nimrud Ivories (1957), 59 ff., 168. 


[Joshua Gutmann] 


OPHRAH (Heb. 715¥), name of two places mentioned in 
the Bible. 

(1) A locality in the northern part of the territory of the 
tribe of Benjamin near Beth-El (Josh. 18:23). Ophrah was one 
of the places attacked by Philistine “spoilers” shortly before the 
battle of Michmas (1 Sam. 13:17). Abijah of Judah captured it 
together with Beth-E]l (11 Chron. 13:19 as Ephrain). It was the 
capital of a district ceded by Samaria to Judea in 145 B.C.E., 
when it was called Aphaerema (1 Macc. 11:34). It appears as 
Ephraim in the New Testament (John 11:54) and as Ephron 
in Eusebius (Onom. 28:4; 90:19) and on the Madaba Map. 
Ophrah is identified with al-Tayyiba, 4 mi. (6.4 km.) north- 
east of Beth-El. 

(2) Gideon’s home town, which belonged to the Manas- 
site clan of Abiezer (Judg. 6:11, 24; 8:27, 32; 9:5). Here God 
called on Gideon to fight the Midianites and here he ruled, 
died, and was buried. The identification of the place is uncer- 
tain. Most scholars locate it in the vicinity of Mt. Tabor (cf. 
Judg. 8:18) and the Jezreel Valley, the site of Gideon’s encoun- 
ter with the Midianites. Suggested sites in this region are ei- 
ther al-Tayyiba to the northeast of the hill of Moreh (the Cru- 
sader Effraon or Forbelet which is, however, also considered 
for Hapharaim of Issachar (Josh. 19:19)) or the tell of Affuleh 
which has traces of the Canaanite and Israelite periods. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: (1) Abel, Geog, 2 (1938), 402; Aharoni, Land, 
index. (2) Abel, in: sPos, 17 (1937), 31ff.; Press, Erez, 4 (1955), 746; 


Aharoni, Land, index. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


OPHUELS, MAX (1902-1957), film director. He was born in 
Saarbruecken, Germany, as Max Oppenheimer. He directed 
plays in many German theaters and, starting in 1925, worked 
at the Vienna Burgtheater. Antisemitic letters made the head 
of the Viennese theater fire him, and in 1926 he moved back 
to Frankfurt am Main together with his wife, the actress Hilde 
Wall. There he directed and wrote plays and, after 1931, also 
made films. Ophuels became an antifascist before the Nazi 
rise to power, and his engagement grew after 1933. In 1935 the 
business of the Oppenheimer family in Saarbruecken was 
“aryanized,’ and the family emigrated to Paris. Ophuels re- 
ceived French citizenship in 1938 and worked in Paris as a 
filmmaker and writer of radio plays. After the occupation of 
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France in 1940 Ophuels escaped to unoccupied France and 
later to the United States. In 1941 he settled in Los Angeles 
where he continued to direct movies in Hollywood. He re- 
turned to Germany in 1949, where he stayed for the rest of his 
life. Among his works are the early successes Liebelei (1933) 
and La Signora di Tutti (1934). Other films were Letter from 
an Unknown Woman (Hollywood, 1948), the French La Ronde 
(1950), and The Earrings of Madame de... (1953). His expres- 
sionist film Lola Montez (1955) aroused controversy among 
film critics in the United States after the showing of its com- 
plete version there in 1969. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.G. Asper, in: Max Ophuels (1989), 73-108; 
L. Bacher, Max Ophuels in the Hollywood Studios (1996); H.G. Asper, 
Max Ophuels: Eine Biographie (1998). 
[Noam Zadoff (2™ ed.)] 


OPLER, MARVIN KAUFMANN (1914-1981), U.S. anthro- 
pologist and social psychiatrist; brother of Morris Edward 
*Opler. Opler was born in Buffalo, New York. He received an 
A.B. degree in social studies from the University of Michigan 
in 1935 and a Ph.D. in anthropology from Columbia Univer- 
sity in 1938. He did anthropological fieldwork among Eastern 
Apache tribes, such as the Mescalero Indians in New Mexico, 
as well as Eskimo and Northwest Coast Indians in Oregon. 
Between 1943 and 1946, he served as a community analyst at 
the Tule Lake Japanese internment camp in Newell, California. 
That experience and the complex issues inherent in the seg- 
regation program led him to co-author the book Impounded 
People (1946). After teaching anthropology, sociology, and 
social psychiatry at various American universities, Opler was 
appointed professor of social psychiatry at the University of 
Buffalo School of Medicine in 1958. He remained there for the 
rest of his teaching career, serving as chairman of the anthro- 
pology department from 1969 to 1972. He also served as pro- 
fessor of sociology and anthropology at the Graduate School 
of the State University of New York at Buffalo. Opler was, with 
Thomas A.C. Rennie, a principal investigator in the Midtown 
Manhattan Mental Health Research Study, 1952-60. On this 
topic, he wrote Mental Health in the Metropolis: The Midtown 
Manhattan Study (1962). 

He was an associate editor of the International Journal of 
Social Psychiatry from 1958 and associate editor of American 
Anthropologist from 1962. 

His principal interests were social theory, world areas re- 
search, psychoanalytic techniques in social analysis, and so- 
cial psychiatry. Opler researched groups extending from the 
Ute Indians to modern social groups. He pioneered research 
on psychotic disorders among different ethnic groups to il- 
luminate cross-cultural perspectives in mental disease and 
to establish the need for the collaboration of psychiatry and 
anthropology in defining contexts and differentials of men- 
tal disease. This is exemplified by his book Culture and Social 
Psychiatry (1967), originally Culture, Psychiatry, and Human 
Values (1956). He was editor of the book Culture and Mental 
Health (1959). 
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Opler was active in such professional organizations as 
the American Anthropological Association, the American 
Sociological Association, and the International Association 
of Social Psychiatry, and was the co-organizer of the First 
International Congress on Social Psychiatry held in London 


in 1964. 
[Ephraim Fischoff / Ruth Beloff (2"4 ed.)] 


OPLER, MORRIS EDWARD (1907-1996), U.S. anthropol- 
ogist and brother of Marvin Kaufmann *Opler. Born in Buf- 
falo, New York, Opler received a bachelor’s degree in sociol- 
ogy (1929) and a master’s degree in anthropology (1930) from 
the University of Buffalo; he received a Ph.D. in anthropology 
(1933) from the University of Chicago. Opler taught at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago (1933-35); he worked at the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs (1936-37); and taught at Reed College (1937-38) 
and Claremont College (1938-42). During World War 11, he 
worked as a social science analyst at a Japanese-American in- 
ternment camps and then with the War Office. 

In 1948 he was appointed to Cornell University as pro- 
fessor of anthropology and Asian studies, and director of its 
South Asia Program, 1948-66, and the India Program 1952-66. 
He served as president of the American Anthropological As- 
sociation (1962-63). In 1969 he joined the anthropology fac- 
ulty at the University of Oklahoma, retiring in 1977 as profes- 
sor emeritus. 

His primary research interests were the ethnology of the 
Apache tribes, the cultural history of the Southwest, and the 
culture of India, as set out in An Apache Way of Life (1941). 
He was also author of Social Aspects of Technical Assistance in 
Operation (UNESCO, 1954). In later years he, like his brother, 
became interested in the relation between psychiatry and an- 
thropology, and disturbed behavior and treatment in primi- 
tive and modern cultures. 

Other books by Opler include Myths and Tales of the 
Chiricahua Apache Indians (1942), Childhood and Youth in 
Jicarilla Apache Society (1964), Apache Odyssey (1969), and 
Myths and Tales of the Jicarilla Apache Indians (1994). 

[Ephraim Fischoff / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


OPOCZNO, town in central Poland. Opoczno was the birth- 
place of Esterka, according to legend the mistress of Casimir 
the Great (1333-70). In 1588 the Polish sovereign authorized 
the town to expel the Jews living there, but a Jewish commu- 
nity had resettled in the environs by 1646. The settlement was 
not permanent: a judgment of the supreme tribunal in 1714 
again prohibited Jews from living in the town. According to 
the census of 1765, however, there were 1,349 Jews in Opoczno 
and the vicinity (excluding infants under one). They owned 12 
plots of land outside the town and 41 houses within it. A num- 
ber of crafts were exclusively pursued by Jews. Judah Leib, son 
of Eliezer b. Solomon *Lipschutz, author of responsa Dam- 
mesek Eliezer, officiated as rabbi of Opoczno at the end of the 
18" century. The community numbered 1,469 in 1856, 2,425 
in 1897, and 4,025 in 1909 (compared with 2,387 Christians). 
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The 1921 census shows a marked decrease to 3,135 Jews (46.9% 


of the total population). 
[Nathan Michael Gelber] 


Holocaust Period 

In 1939 there were about 3,000 Jews in Opoczno. The German 
army entered the town on Sept. 6, 1939. In November 1940 a 
ghetto was established and the town’s Jewish population was 
crowded into 115 small houses. In June 1942 about 1,200 Jews 
from nearby villages were deported to Opoczno Ghetto which 
grew to over 4,200. In July 1942 about 400 men were deported 
to the Hasag slave labor camp in Skarzysko-Kamienna and 
on Oct. 27, 1942 the ghetto was liquidated and all its inmates 
deported to *Treblinka death camp. Only 120 men were left 
by Jan. 3, 1943, and they were then exterminated. At the time 
of the mass deportation in October 1942, scores of Jews fled 
to the forests and organized partisan units there. The best- 
known unit, “Lions,” under the command of Julian Ajzen- 
man-Kaniewski, conducted a number of successful guerilla 
actions against Nazi forces and the Opoczno-Konskie rail- 
way line. After the war, the Jewish community of Opoczno 


was not reconstituted. 
[Stefan Krakowski] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: BZIH, no. 15-16 (1955), 82, and no. 65-66 
(1968), 55-57. 


OPOLE LUBELSKIE, small town in Lublin province, S.E. 
Poland. A silver merchant named Manasseh is known to have 
resided in Opole in 1626 and carried on business there. The 
administration of the Opole community came under the ju- 
risdiction of the Lublin kahal (see *Councils of the Lands). 
There were 487 Jews living in Opole in 1765. The community 
increased substantially during the 19" century, numbering 
1,799 in 1856 (nearly twice the number of gentiles), and 3,323 
in 1897 (60.1% of the total). The Jewish population numbered 
3,766 in 1921 (66.7%). 

[Encyclopaedia Judaica (Germany)] 
Holocaust Period 
About 4,000 Jews were living in Opole Lubelskie on the eve 
of World War 11. The number was more than doubled when 
about 2,500 Jews from Pulawy and over 2,000 Jews from 
Vienna were deported there in December 1939 and Febru- 
ary 1941, respectively. In May 1942 an additional few hundred 
Jews from nearby smaller places and Slovakia were brought 
to the town. Jews were deported from Opole to death camps 
on three occasions: on March 31, 1942, to Belzec, and in May 
and October 1942 to Sobibor. The community was not revived 


after the war. 
[Stefan Krakowski] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Brustin-Bernstein, in: Bleter far Geshikhte, 
3:1-2 (1950), 51-78, passim; Yad Vashem Archives. 


OPORTO, port city in northern Portugal, on the Douro River. 
Oporto had a vibrant Jewish community before the estab- 
lishment of the Portuguese kingdom in 1143. One of its three 
Jewish neighborhoods was called Monte dos Judeus (Jews’ 
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Hill). The ancient synagogue structure - approved by King 
John in 1388 - was confiscated in 1554 for use by the Order 
of Santa Clara. Stairs adjoining the ruins are still known as 
Escadas de Esnoga (“the Synagogue Steps”), and an inscrip- 
tion unearthed in 1875 reveals that the synagogue had been 
dedicated by Don Judah. With the expulsion of the Jews from 
Spain in 1492, Oporto received an influx of Spanish Jews, in- 
cluding some 30 families who arrived as a group under the 
illustrious rabbi Isaac *Aboab. When Portugal ousted its Jews 
in 1497, Jewish communal life in Oporto was reduced to un- 
derground *Marrano activities. The Inquisition was active in 
the city and an auto-da-fé took place on Feb. u1, 1543. Local 
public opinion was so adverse, however, that no additional 
inquisitorial spectacles were permitted. In 1920 when Arturo 
Carlos de *Barros Basto set out to revive Judaism among the 
Marranos, Oporto became the center of his activities. The 
congregation Mekor Hayyim was organized there in 1927. In 
1929 the imposing Kadoorie Synagogue was erected, housing 
both the congregation and an affiliated seminary for religious 
studies. In 1970 the Jewish community of Oporto numbered 
about 100 persons. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Slouschz, Ha-Anusim be-Portugal (1932), 
index; Pinho Leal, Portugal, antigo e moderno 12 vols. (1873-90); L. 
Piles Ros, in: Sefarad, 6 (1946), 139; 7 (1947), 357; H. Beinart, in: Sefu- 
not, 5 (1961), 75-134. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Baquero Moreno, 
in: Revista de historia (Pérto) 1 (1978), 7-38 [rep. in idem, Margin- 
alidade e conflitos sociais em Portugal nos séculos x1v e xv (1985), 
133-60]; A. Paulo, in: Miscelanea de estrudios arabes y hebraicos 23:2 
(1974), 93-102; idem, in: Proceedings of the 6" World Congress of Jew- 
ish Studies, vol. 2 (1976), 61-69; G.J.A. Coelho Dias, in: Humanistica e 
teologia 4 (1983), 321-58; H. Vasconcelos Vilar, in: Revista de historia 


economica e social, 21 1987), 29-37. 
[Aaron Lichtenstein] 


OPPE, ADOLPH PAUL (1878-1957), British art historian 
and collector. Born in London, the son of a silk merchant, 
Oppé was educated at the Charterhouse school, St. Andrews 
University, and Oxford. A senior civil servant, he became one 
of the greatest British art scholars of his time, specializing in 
studies of Renaissance Italian artists such as Raphael (1909) 
and Botticelli (1991). Universally respected, he was made a fel- 
low of the British Academy in 1952. Oppé built up one of the 
greatest collections of drawings and watercolors of his time, 
having an uncanny eye for buying unappreciated works for 
virtually nothing. His collection was acquired by the Tate Gal- 
lery after his death. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 
[William D. Rubinstein (2™ ed.)] 


OPPEN, GEORGE (1908-1984), U.S. poet. Oppen’s life is 
exemplary of Jewish American culture and poetry in the 20' 
century. Born in New Rochelle, N.y., Oppen was the child of 
George August Oppenheimer, a diamond merchant, and El- 
sie Rothfeld. His mother committted suicide when George 
was four; his father remarried in 1917 and moved to San Fran- 
cisco, changing the family name to Oppen in 1927. Raised in 
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a highly assimilated, wealthy milieu, the young Oppen’s early 
years were not happy, and he eventually rejected the world in 
which he grew up. His stepmother was abusive, and he was 
expelled from high school for drinking just prior to gradua- 
tion when a car that Oppen was driving had an accident and 
one of the passengers was killed. On a whim, Oppen entered 
Oregon State University at Corvallis the next year. In a class on 
modern poetry, he met his future wife, Mary Colby. When the 
two stayed out one night, George was suspended and Mary ex- 
pelled. The two traveled together across the country, hitchik- 
ing, sailing, and working at odd jobs. Soon after their arrival 
in New York City, the Oppens made the acquaintance of Louis 
*Zukofsky and Charles *Reznikoff. With connections to older 
modernists, including Ezra Pound and William Carlos Wil- 
liams, the Objectivists (the term was coined by Zukofsky when 
he edited a special issue of Poetry in 1931) were active through 
the mid-1930s, first through Oppen’s To Publishers and then 
through the Objectivist Press, which published Oppen’s first 
book, Discrete Series, in 1934. But a year later, the Oppens 
joined the Communist Party, abandoning their cultural activi- 
ties and immersing themselves in political organizing. When 
the U.S. entered World War 11, Oppen enlisted; serving in the 
infantry, he was seriously wounded in the Battle of the Bulge. 
After the war, the Oppens, with their daughter Linda (born 
in 1939), moved to California, but upon being investigated 
for their earlier political activities, they moved to Mexico and 
did not return to the U.S. until 1958, settling in Brooklyn in 
1960. Oppen had by then returned to poetry, and entered into 
an extraordinary period of artistic productivity. Reconnect- 
ing with some of his old Objectivist colleagues, and meeting 
many younger poets, he published The Materials (1962), This In 
Which (1965), and Of Being Numerous (1968), which won the 
Pulitzer Prize. The Oppens moved to San Francisco in 1966. 
Oppen's Collected Poems appeared in 1975 (the same year he 
and Mary visited Israel); his final volume, Primitive, in 1978, 
by which time Oppen was evincing symptoms of Alzheimer’s 
disease. His mental and physical condition gradually deterio- 
rated but he continued to write in the fragmentary style out 
of which nearly all his poems emerged. New Collected Poems 
was published in 2002. 

Oppen has gradually come to be recognized as one of the 
most important American poets of his time, as a growing body 
of critical and biographical studies attest. His work forms a 
crucial bridge between modernism and more recent tenden- 
cies in American poetry, and his years of poetic silence, dur- 
ing which he lived, in effect, the crisis of midcentury Ameri- 
can history, resonate with extraordinary force and gravitas 
in his lyrics of the 1960s, culminating in his masterpiece, the 
serial poem “Of Being Numerous.” Yet Oppen, following the 
dicta of Objectivism, always wrote with great humility, in- 
sisting on his poetry as a “test of truth” or “test of sincerity” 
and devoting himself to intense scrutiny of “the materials” of 
everyday life, its social fabric and physical being. It is out of 
this scrutiny, supported on the one hand by Marxism and on 
the other by Heideggerian phenomenology, that a profoundly 
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philosophical, formidably compressed, and beautifully con- 
structed poetry emerges. 

Given his completely secular upbringing and lifestyle, 
and the relative lack of Jewish references in his poetry, it is 
difficult to consider Oppen in the light of a specifically Jew- 
ish literature. Yet a number of Oppen’s most important poems 
may be understood in terms of Jewish themes and identity. 
“Psalm,” one of his most frequently anthologized poems, cel- 
ebrates the natural world and the way it almost kabbalistically 
folded into language. “Of Hours” addresses Oppen’s vexed re- 
lationship to the antisemitic Ezra Pound, one of his most im- 
portant mentors. “Exodus” beautifully recalls Oppen’s reading 
about “The children of Israel” to his young daughter, while in 
“Semite” the poet insists on “my distances neither Roman / 
/ nor barbarian” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.B. DuPlessis and P. Quartermain, The Ob- 
jectivist Nexus (1999); R.B. DuPlessis (ed.), Selected Letters of George 
Oppen, (1990); B. Hatlen, George Oppen: Man & Poet, (1981); N. Fin- 
kelstein, “Political Commitment and Poetic Subjectification: George 
Oppen’s Test of Truth,” in: Contemporary Literature, 22:1 (Winter 
1981), 24-41; M. Heller, Conviction’s Net of Branches: Essays On the 
Objectivist Poets and Poetry (2002). 


[Norman Finkelstein (2™ ed.)] 


OPPENHEIM, town in Germany. Jews are first mentioned 
there in the tax register of 1241, according to which they were 
obliged to pay the emperor an annual tax of 15 marks. The Jews 
of the town, legally the property of the emperor, were placed 
under the protection of the officers in charge of the local for- 
tress, to whom they paid their taxes. They also paid a house 
tax to the archbishop of Mainz. *Rudolf of Hapsburg and other 
kings gave letters of credit to various noblemen which were to 
be defrayed from the taxes paid by the Jews of Oppenheim; at 
times, they also leased these taxes. The burden of their taxes 
appears to have caused several Jews of Oppenheim to join the 
group that fled from the Rhineland and, under the leadership 
of *Meir b. Baruch of Rothenburg, attempted to emigrate to 
Erez Israel (1285). At the end of July 1349, during the perse- 
cutions that followed the *Black Death, most of the Jews of 
Oppenheim were murdered, while others chose martyrdom 
(*kiddush ha-Shem) and burned themselves to death in order 
to escape forced conversion at the hands of the mob. Among 
the martyrs was the rabbi Joel ha-Kohen. 

Some time later the community was reestablished. After 
1400 the right of residence was made renewable at the end of 
every six years, and the amount of taxes to be paid was fixed. 
In 1422 a plot by two Christians to kill the Jews of the town was 
frustrated by the municipal council. Certain protection fees 
and “gifts” that the Jews of Oppenheim were compelled to pay 
weighed upon them so heavily that despite the additional sup- 
port of such communities as Worms, Mainz, and Frankfurt, 
Oppenheim Jewry could not meet their payments and were 
therefore penalized (1444). In 1456, R. Seligmann Bing (or R. 
Seligmann Oppenheim) attempted to establish a union of the 
communities of the Upper Rhine, but because of community 
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opposition and that of R. Israel Isserlein (c. 1390-1460), the 
project was abandoned. 

The community suffered during the wars of Louis xv, 
and by 1674 only three families remained in the town. By 1722 
the number had grown to eight. Many Oppenheim Jews set- 
tled in Frankfurt and other south German cities, where they 
were known as “Oppenheim” or “Oppenheimer,” and the name 
became widespread. The community numbered 20 families in 
1807; 257 in 1872; 189 in 1880; and 56 in 1933. Of the 17 Jews 
who remained during World War 11, 16 were deported. In 
1970 no Jews lived in Oppenheim. A memorial plaque com- 
memorates the destroyed synagogue and the Oppenheim Jews 
who were victims of the Holocaust. The municipality orga- 
nized two meetings of “Oppenheims” and “Oppenheimers” 
in 2000 and 2003. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: FJW, 405; P. Lazarus, in: ZGJD, 5 (1934), 
200-4; Germania Judaica, 1 (1963), 255-6; 2 (1968), 629-32; E.L. Rapp 
and O. Boecher, in: Festschrift 1200 Jahre Oppenheim (1965), 91-105. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Arnsberg, Die juedischen Gemeinden 
in Hessen. Volume 1: Anfang, Untergang, Neubeginn, vol. 2 (1971), 
180-87; Germania Judaica, vol. 3. 1350-1514 (1987), 1068-76; E.-J. Zi- 
wes, Studien zur Geschichte der Juden im mittleren Rheingebiet waeh- 
rend des hohen und spaeten Mittelalters (Forschungen zur Geschichte 
der Juden. Abteilung A, Abhandlungen, vol. 1) (1995). 


[Paul Lazarus / Zvi Avneri / Larissa Daemmig (24 ed.)] 


OPPENHEIM, name of a German family derived from the 
Rhenish town of that name. In Hebrew works the members of 
the family are always called Oppenheim. Later some of them, 
especially the Vienna branch, were called Oppenheimer. An- 
other branch of the family settled in Heidelberg and assumed 
the name of that town. The earliest known mention of the 
name is that of R. Isaac Oppenheim and R. Joel Oppenheim, 
both mentioned in the responsa of R. Meir of Rothenburg 
(d. 1293). In Worms the family early achieved distinction, pro- 
viding the community with a long line of leaders and repre- 
sentatives, while its members were also to become founders of 
the Vienna Oppenheimer branch. In 1531 this family appeared 
in Frankfurt, where they had come from Heidelberg. After the 
expulsion of the Jews from Frankfurt in 1614, part of the fam- 
ily again settled in Heidelberg. In Frankfurt, too, it was one 
of the most prominent families, many of its members serving 
the community as parnasim and shtadlanim, and producing 
many rabbis, financiers, and successful merchants. More than 
200 tombstones bearing this family name are to be found in 


the old Jewish cemetery in Frankfurt. 
[Heinrich Flesch] 


OPPENHEIM, family of German bankers, originally from 
Frankfurt, and later from Bonn, where in 1789 SOLOMON OP- 
PENHEIM, JR. (1772-1828) established a commission and for- 
warding business. From 1798 Cologne was the headquarters of 
the banking house of Sal Oppenheim Jr. & Cie. Proximity both 
to West European financial centers and to the Rhine-Ruhr in- 
dustry determined its rise after World War 11 to the position 
of Federal Germany’s second largest private banking concern. 
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The firm promoted railroad construction, river transporta- 
tion, insurance, and corporate banks in Germany and abroad, 
participated in syndicates for the public sector, and supplied 
industrial credit. Solomon Oppenheim Jr. helped to estab- 
lish the Paris bank of B.L. Fould et Fould-Oppenheim (now 
Heine & Co.). His daughter Helene married the banker Bénoit 
*Fould. Solomon Oppenheim Jr’s sons, SIMON (1803-1880) 
and ABRAHAM (1804-1878) were ennobled and their de- 
scendants converted. Simon's great grandsons WALDEMAR 
(1894-1952) and FRIEDRICH CARL (1900-2), “quarter-Jews” 
by Nazi reckoning, had to change the firm's name to Pferd- 
menges (a non-family partner) & Co. in 1938. Friedrich Carl 
Oppenheim was imprisoned in 1944, following the abortive 
attempt on Hitler's life. After World War 11, the bank resumed 
its original name and Oppenheim partnership interests. Two 
descendants of Solomon Oppenheim Jr. were active in public 
affairs: Simon’s brother DAGOBERT (David; 1809-1899), who 
converted to Christianity, was a co-founder and co-director 
of the progressive daily Rheinische Zeitung (1841-43). Simon's 
baptized grandson MAX OPPENHEIM (1860-1946), a German 
career diplomat and Orientalist, founded the Deutsches Ori- 
ent Institut. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Grunwald, in: YLBI, 12 (1967), 201-2, 
207; W. Treue, in: Rheinisch-Westfaelische Wirtschaftsbiographien, 
8 (1962); idem, in: Tradition, Zeitschrift fuer Firmen-Geschichte und 


Unternehmerbiographie, 9 (1964). 
{Hanns G. Reissner] 


OPPENHEIM, BEER BEN ISAAC (1760-1849), German 
rabbi and scholar. In his early youth Oppenheim studied at 
the yeshivah of Fuerth and then proceeded to Berlin where 
he apparently made contact with the followers of the Haska- 
lah movement. His contributions to *Bikkurei ha-Ittim are 
written in an attractive Hebrew style, and he carried on cor- 
respondence with Moses Israel *Landau, Isaac Samuel *Reg- 
gio, and Solomon Judah Loeb *Rapoport. He later settled in 
Pressburg (Bratislava), living there in favorable financial cir- 
cumstances and engaging mainly in talmudic studies. In 1829 
he published Mei-Beer, a collection of his responsa to Moses 
*Muenz, Samuel b. Ezekiel *Landau, Solomon Margolis, Ba- 
ruch b. Josiah *Jeiteles, his brother Hayyim, and other contem- 
porary scholars. It appeared with an appendum entitled Palgei 
Mayim, containing a number of his talmudic novellae. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Oppenheim, in: MGw], 1 (1874), 63; Loewen- 
stein, in: Gedenkbuch... D. Kaufmann (1900), 551; H.N. Dembitzer, 
Kelilat Yofi, 2 (1893), 58b; J.K. Duschinsky, Toledot ha-Gaon R. David 


Oppenheimer (1922), 83f. 
[Heinrich Flesch] 


OPPENHEIM, DAVID (1816-1876), Hebrew scholar. Born 
in Leipnik, Moravia, he was a rabbi in his native land and in 
Hungary. He published articles and studies in Hebrew and 
other languages, which encompassed a broad range of Hebrew 
literature and culture. A zealot for the Hebrew language, he 
fought the movement to eliminate Hebrew in the synagogue. 
His Hebrew studies were published in the periodicals Bet ha- 
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Midrash and Yeshurun, and especially in Ha-Maggid, to which 
he contributed critiques of Judaica. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zeitlin, Bibliotheca, 256. 
[G.K.] 


OPPENHEIM (Oppenheimer), DAVID BEN ABRAHAM 
(1664-1736), rabbi. Born in Worms, his teachers were Gershon 
*Ashkenazi of Metz, Jacob Ashkenazi, Benjamin Wolf Epstein 
of Friedberg, and *Isaac Benjamin Wolf b. Eliezer Lipman of 
Landsberg. While he was still a boy, he maintained a scholarly 
correspondence with Jair Hayyim *Bacharach. At the age of 17 
he married Genendel, daughter of the Hanoverian Court Jew 
Leffman *Behrends. A nephew of Samuel *Oppenheimer, he 
inherited a fortune from him. At the age of 20 Oppenheim was 
ordained rabbi by his teachers in Metz and Landsberg, as well 
as by the rabbi of Worms, Aaron b. Moses *Teomim. While his 
noble descent, his wealth, and the influence of his family may 
have helped him, as a scholar of repute he was entitled to rec- 
ognition in his own right. When 25 he was called to the rab- 
binate of the highly respected community of Nikolsburg (*Mi- 
kulov), thus becoming *Landrabbiner of Moravia. There he 
gathered many students around him, founding a bet midrash 
which he endowed with large funds to ensure its continued 
existence for many years. In 1698 he received a call from the 
community of Brest-Litovsk and, although he declined, from 
this time he called himself rabbi of Brest. He also declined the 
call to become Landrabbiner of the Palatinate (1702). The com- 
munity of Jerusalem honored him with the title “rabbi of the 
Holy City,” which explains the use of the title “rabbi of Israel 
and of many communities and districts of the Diaspora” in the 
heading of his introduction to the Pentateuch (Berlin, 1705). 
Appointed nasi Erez Israel by Samson *Wertheimer, Oppen- 
heim became responsible for the collection and transference 
of sums collected throughout Europe for the benefit of Jews 
in Jerusalem (see *Hierosolymitanische Stiftung, *Halukkah). 
Many communities turned to him for help in regularizing 
their internal affairs; he prepared the statutes of the commu- 
nity of *Hildesheim, which were partially accepted. After 12 
years of successful activity in Nikolsburg, Oppenheim became 
rabbi of Prague, a community rich in talmudic scholarship. 
His munificence and liberality attracted many scholars. His 
wife Genendel died in 1712, and in her memory he donated a 
valuable Ark curtain to the Altneu synagogue. In 1713 he was 
appointed Landrabbiner of half of Bohemia, while the other 
half remained under the leadership of Benjamin Wolf Spira, 
whose daughter Shifrah, widow of Isaac b. Solomon Zalman 
Bondi of Prague, became Oppenheim’s second wife. When 
Benjamin Wolf Spira died in 1715, he also became Landrabbi- 
ner of the other half of Bohemia. 

Regarded as a man who was familiar with all branches of 
rabbinical and halakhic literature, Oppenheim also had a rep- 
utation as a mathematician, and many rabbis of the day turned 
to him with difficult questions of religious law. Many demands 
for his approbations (*Haskamot) were made; Loewenstein 
has traced more than 70 of these. Oppenheim was reluctantly 
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drawn into contemporary quarrels. Judah Leib *Prossnitz vili- 
fied his name in an unprecedented manner - with his agree- 
ment, the rabbinate of Prossnitz (*Prostejov) had excommu- 
nicated Judah Leib — but on the other hand he was accused by 
Zevi Ashkenazi of having given material and moral support 
to Nehemiah *Hayon. It would appear that he had approved 
one of Hayon’s works but that Hayon had printed the appro- 
bation in another. Oppenheim also had serious differences 
with Jonathan *Eybeshuetz, who also worked in Prague. When 
Eybeshuetz’s students slandered him in a most vulgar fashion, 
serious disturbances arose between the students of their re- 
spective yeshivot, prompting the authorities to intervene. Ina 
decree of June 16, 1722, Emperor Charles vi ordered that the 
students responsible for the upheaval were not to remain in 
Prague and that “in future, Jewish studies be under the control 
of the said chief rabbi Oppenheim,’ and that no other Prague 
rabbi might maintain a house of study. 

From his early youth a lover of books, Oppenheim un- 
dertook long journeys in order to obtain rare manuscripts or 
prints. He visited the fairs at Leipzig, was in close touch with 
printers and book dealers, and published lists of works he 
sought, in order to obtain books from all lands. He used his 
wealth (inherited and received from his wives) to establish a 
library. J.C. Wolf, who obtained most of the material for his 
Bibliotheca Hebraea from Oppenheim’ library, estimated that 
it contained 7,000 volumes, including 1,000 manuscripts. An 
incomplete catalog of Oppenheim’s library appeared in 1764, a 
second, by Israel Bresslau, was published in Hamburg in 1782, 
anda third, entitled Kohelet David, by Isaac Metz appeared in 
Hamburg/Altona in 1826 with a Latin translation by Lazarus 
Emden. A supplement to the latter was issued by J. Golden- 
thal in Leipzig in 1845. Because of censorship problems, the 
library was kept in Hanover; on Oppenheim’s death it was 
inherited by his only son, Joseph, who married a daughter 
of Samson *Wertheimer. After Joseph's death it passed to his 
nephew Isaac Seligman Cohen. One of Oppenheim’s grand- 
children, the widow of R. Hirsch Oppenheim of Hildesheim, 
put the library up for sale. M. Mendelssohn valued it at be- 
tween 50 and 60,000 thaler, and it was later taxed for 150,000 
thaler, but in 1829 it was finally sold for the ridiculously low 
sum of 9,000 thaler to Oxford, where it forms the substan- 
tial part of the Hebrew section of the *Bodleian Library. Op- 
penheim was a patron of Jewish scholarship and gave many 
editors and publishers of talmudic and halakhic works grants 
toward publishing costs. He willingly put manuscripts that he 
had obtained at great expense at the disposal of publishers, in 
order to make them available to the wider public. Although 
Oppenheim himself wrote a great deal, the greatest part of 
his works lies unpublished in Oxford and other libraries. 
His responsa were published in the collections of responsa 
of Jair Hayyim Bacharach, Jacob b. Joseph *Reicher-Back- 
ofen, Ezekiel *Katzenellenbogen, *Eliakim Goetz b. Meir, and 
Eliezer Lipschuetz. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Grunwald, in: MGwyj, 40 (1896), 425-8; 
D. Kaufmann, ibid., 42 (1898), 322-5; M. Freudenthal, ibid., 262-74; 
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Ha-Zofeh le-Hokhmat Yisrael, 5 (1921), 30-45, 145-55; 6 (1922), 26-37, 
160-5, 205-56; Soncino-Blaetter, 2 (1927), 59-80; 3 (1929/30), 63-66; J. 
Rivkind, in: Reshummot, 4 (1929), 321-4; A. Marx, in: Mélanges Israel 
Lévi (1926), 451-60 (Eng.); S.H. Lieben, in: JJLG, 19 (1928), 1-38; C. 
Duschinsky, in: JQR, 20 (1929/30), 217-47; S.H. Lieben, in: J@Gjc, 7 
(1935), 437-83; D. Feuchtwang, in: Gedenkbuch... [des Juedischen Mu- 
seums in Nikolsburg] (1936), 51-58; A. Marx, Studies in Jewish History 
and Booklore (1944), 213-9, 238-55; D. Brilling, in: Zion, 12 (1946/47), 
89-96; Y.Z. Cahana, in: Sinai, 21 (1947), 327-34; idem, in: Arim ve-Im- 
mahot be- Yisrael, 4 (1950), 268-72; Yaari, Sheluhei, index; M. Bena- 
yahu, in: Yerushalayim, 3 (1951), 108-29; idem, in: Sefunot, 2 (1957/58), 
131; 3-4 (1959/61), index; M. Friedmann, ibid., 10 (1966/67), 496-8; B. 
Nosek and V. Sadek, in: Bohemia Judaicae, 6 (1970), 5-27. 


[Heinrich Flesch] 


OPPENHEIM, HAYYIM (1832-1891), Hebrew scholar. Born 
in Moravia, a brother of David *Oppenheim, he received 
his academic degree as well as a teaching certificate in Vienna 
in 1857. He also served as rabbi in various communities. 
His studies and articles encompassed the entire range of 
talmudic, religious, and philosophic literature of the Middle 
Ages. Most of his studies were written in Hebrew and appeared 
in scholarly publications during the latter half of the 19 
century. He was among the first to introduce into Hebrew 
scholarship the early findings of Assyriology. He also con- 
tributed to German scholarly periodicals devoted to Judaic 
studies. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kressel, Leksikon, 1 (1965), 46. 


[Getzel Kressel] 


OPPENHEIM, HERMANN (1858-1919), German neurolo- 
gist and researcher of the nervous system. Oppenheim, born 
in Warburg, published many studies on the anatomy and 
pathology of the brain, the spinal cord, and the peripheral 
nerves. He improved the methods for examining patients with 
nervous disorders, and introduced many important innova- 
tions in diagnostic and therapeutic procedures, especially in 
the diagnosis of brain tumors and their localization, as well 
as in meningitis aphasia. A congenital disease of the brain 
stem and spinal cord in infants is named after him. The fruits 
of his rich experiments were assembled in his work Lehrbuch 
der Nervenkrankheiten fuer Aerzte und Studierende, which 
was published in seven editions (first in 1894) and translated 
into many languages. It became the textbook for neurolo- 
gists throughout the world for decades. Oppenheim was the 
founder and organizer of the German Neurological Associa- 
tion and its chairman for many years. Despite his interna- 
tional reputation and a unanimous recommendation by the 
medical faculty of Berlin University that he be appointed to 
the chair in neurology, the Prussian government refused to 
sanction this unless he be converted to Christianity, which 
Oppenheim resolutely refused. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Stern, In bewegter Zeit (1968), 55-60. 


[Joseph Prager] 
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OPPENHEIM, JACQUES (1849-1924), Dutch jurist. Oppen- 
heim was born in Groningen, where he became secretary of 
the municipality in 1873. In 1885 he was appointed professor 
of constitutional and administrative law at Groningen Uni- 
versity and became professor of public and international law 
at Leiden University in 1893. He was an important figure in 
several state commissions and was a member of the Council 
of State from 1907 until 1924. He was a member of the Neth- 
erlands Royal Academy of Sciences (1902-24) and curator of 
Leiden University (1916-24). Of his many books, Het Neder- 
landsche Gemeenterecht (2 vols., 1895) is an important standard 
textbook on Dutch municipal law. Active in Jewish affairs, 
Oppenheim served as chairman of the Ashkenazi rabbinical 
seminary in Amsterdam and as a member of the board of the 
Jewish community in The Hague. During World War 1 he was 
also president of the European committee of the *American 
Jewish Joint Distribution Committee. Through his wife he was 
connected to the Van *Nierop family. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: W.M. Peletier, in: Biografisch Woordenboek 
van Nederland (1979), S.v. 


[Henriette Boas / Bart Wallet (2"4 ed.)] 


OPPENHEIM, JAMES (1882-1932), poet. Oppenheim’s 
books of poetry were Monday Morning and Other Poems 
(1909), Songs for the New Age (1914), and The Sea (1924). The 
stories of Doctor Rast (1909) dealt with Jewish immigrants 
and their Americanized children whom he first met as a so- 
cial worker on New York’s Lower East Side. As editor of Seven 
Arts, which he founded together with Waldo *Frank and Paul 
*Rosenfeld in 1916, he stimulated many young poets. 


OPPENHEIM, JOACHIM (Hayyim; 1832-1891), Austrian 
rabbi. Oppenheim was born in Eibenschitz (Moravia) where 
his father, Dov Baer, was a rabbi. He took over his brother Da- 
vid’s position in the rabbinate at Jamnitz and after the death of 
his father (1859) he became rabbi in Eibenschitz (1860). From 
1868 until his death, he served as rabbi of Thron. Oppenheim 
was a prolific scholar. 

He had a profound knowledge of biblical, talmudic, and 
midrashic literature. The results of his studies in these areas 
were published, mostly in Hebrew, in the learned periodicals 
of the time. His Toledot ha-Mishnah (1882), an introduction to 
the Mishnah, was originally published in Beit Talmud, edited 
by his brother-in-law, I.H. *Weiss. Two of his sermons were 
published under the title Das Tal-Gebet (1862). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Sokolow, Sefer Sokolow (1943), 126-73 
idem, in: Ha-Asif, 6 (1894), 143f. (1° pagination); C.D. Lippe, Biblio- 
graphisches Lexicon..., 1 (1881), 354f. 


OPPENHEIM, LASSA FRANCIS LAWRENCE (1858- 
1919), international lawyer. Oppenheim, one of the greatest 
authorities in his field, was born in Windekken, Germany. In 
1886 he was appointed lecturer at the University of Freiburg, 
but because he was Jewish was precluded from advancing in 
the academic field. He therefore left Germany and went to 
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Switzerland, where he lectured at Basle University, and then, 
in 1895, to England. From 1898 to 1908 Oppenheim taught 
at the London School of Economics, and in 1908 became 
Whewell professor of international law at Cambridge, a posi- 
tion he held until his death. He was an adviser to the British 
government on questions of international law and collabo- 
rated on the British Army manual Land Warfare (1912). He 
also prepared memoranda for the British delegates at the Paris 
Peace Conference in 1919. Oppenheim’s authoritative treatise, 
International Law, 2 vols. (1905-06), subsequently edited by 
Hersch *Lauterpacht, was accepted as the principal textbook 
for English-speaking countries. He became leader of the posi- 
tive school in international law and a supporter of the League 
of Nations concept. Oppenheim was the principal founder of 
the British Yearbook of International Law. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Whittuck, in: British Year Book of Interna- 


tional Law, 1 (1920-21), 1-10. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB on- 


line. 
[Guido (Gad) Tedeschi] 


OPPENHEIM, MORITZ DANIEL (1799-1882), German 
painter. Oppenheim was born in Hanau and, after studying 
art at Frankfurt and Munich, he went to Paris and in 1821 
to Rome, where he stayed four years. There he came under the 
influence of the Nazarenes, a group of fervently Christian art- 
ists who painted New Testament scenes. In 1825 Oppenheim 
returned to Frankfurt. His paintings of Old and New Testa- 
ment scenes were soon widely appreciated. His most loyal 
patrons were the Rothschilds and he was known as “painter of 
the Rothschilds” and - on account of his financial success — as 
“the Rothschild of the painters.” He earned praise from Goethe 
to whom he sent two drawings based on Goethe’s Hermann 
und Dorothea. Goethe, whom Oppenheim visited in Weimar 
and whose portrait he painted, persuaded the grand duke 
of Weimar to bestow upon the painter the title of honorary 
professor. In 1833 a picture with the narrative title “Return of 
a Jewish Volunteer from the Wars of Liberation to his Fam- 
ily Still Living According to the Old Tradition” brought the 
artist further renown. Encouraged by its wide success, Op- 
penheim painted 19 other canvases on Jewish motifs. These 
were eventually published in an album, Bilder aus dem altjue- 
dischen Familienleben (1865) which appeared in the United 
States as Family Scenes from Jewish Life of Former Days (1866). 
These genre scenes, realistic yet tinged with romanticism, were 
much appreciated. They show excellent composition, and real 
skill in the grouping of the dramatis personae. They have been 
frequently reproduced to illustrate books on Jewish topics. 
He produced a series of large pictures on confrontations be- 
tween Jews and Christians, e.g., Moses Mendelssohn and 
Lavater, Mendelssohn and Frederick the Great. Undoubtedly, 
Oppenheim’s best works are his numerous portraits, pen- 
cil sketches as well as oils, including portraits of Ferdinand 
Hiller and Gabriel Riesser. He illustrated works by Berthold 
Auerbach and Solomon Hermann von Mosenthal. The city 
of Frankfurt commissioned him to paint portraits of past 
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emperors for the Kaisersaal (Emperor's Hall) in the Roemer, 
the medieval town hall. Admirers came from all parts of 
Europe to visit his studio in Frankfurt. He continued to paint 
in his skillful, charmingly naive manner until a few days be- 
fore his death, unconcerned with the changes in art and taste 
since his student days in Rome. His autobiography was pub- 
lished posthumously: Erinnerungen, ed. by A. Oppenheim 
(1924). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L.A. Mayer, Bibliography of Jewish Art (1967), 
index; Roth, Art, 544, 522-5. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Droese, FE. 
Eisermann, M. Kingreen, A. Merk (ed.), Der Zyklus “Bilder aus dem 
altjuedischen Familienleben” und sein Maler Moritz Daniel Oppenheim 
(1996); G. Heuberger and A. Merk (eds), Moritz Daniel Oppenheim: 
Die Entdeckung des juedischen Selbstbewusstseins in der Kunst Exhibi- 
tion catalogue, Juedisches Museum Frankfurt (1999; with catalogue 
of works); C. Praeger (ed.), Moritz Daniel Oppenheim: Erinnerungen 


eines deutsch-juedischen Malers (1999). 
[Alfred Werner] 


OPPENHEIM, PAUL LEO (1863-1934), German geologist 
and paleontologist. Oppenheim worked as a private scien- 
tist in Berlin, only occasionally cooperating with academic 
or governmental scientific institutions. In 1907 the Prussian 
Ministry of Education awarded him the title of “professor” in 
appreciation of his outstanding achievements. 

During nearly 50 years of research, Oppenheim pub- 
lished several monographs and many papers in various fields 
of geology and paleontology. He was particularly interested 
in the study of tertiary fossils, especially those of Italy and 
other countries of southern Europe, as well as of the Levant 
regions of Turkey, Syria, Palestine, the former German colo- 
nies of East and West Africa, and Egypt. He was internation- 
ally known as an expert of almost all groups of fossil inver- 
tebrates, but his special interest was directed to nummulites, 
echinoids and mollusks, and particularly to corals. Oppen- 
heim bequeathed his unique collection of fossils and his com- 
prehensive library to the Geology Department of the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem. His numerous works advanced the 
stratigraphy of the Tertiary and Cretaceous formations. His 
longer monographs on the “Niemitzer Schichten” of Bohe- 
mia (1924) and on the “Anthozoae der Gosauschichten” of 
the Alps are outstanding paleontological presentations of text 


and illustrations. 
[Moshe A. Avnimelech] 


OPPENHEIM, SALLY, Baroness Oppenheim-Barnes (née 
Viner; 1928- ), British politician. Born in Dublin and edu- 
cated in Sheffield, where her father was a diamond cutter, 
Sally Oppenheim worked as a social worker in London before 
serving as a Conservative member of Parliament from 1970 
to 1987, and was minister of state for trade and consumer af- 
fairs under Margaret Thatcher in 1979-82. She was chairman 
of the Conservative Party in 1973-74 and served as chairman 
of the National Consumer Council. She was made a life peer- 


ess in 1989. 
[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 
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DAIA provided representation for 28 institutions, while the 
communists and their sympathizers refused to be a part of 
this framework and (except for 1946-53) ran their own sepa- 
rate organization. With the aid of anti-Nazi publications and 
Argentinean democratic and socialist forces, Argentinean 
Jewry thus began to fight for equal rights and for freedom 
from persecution. 


Economic and Social Stratification. During the first stage of 
Jewish settlement in Argentina up to 1914, there were four 
main sectors in Jewish society: (1) farmers — Jewish Coloni- 
zation Association (ICA) settlers and permanently hired or 
seasonal laborers; (2) artisans in all branches — either self-em- 
ployed, employed, or apprenticed; (3) peddlers selling goods 
on the installment plan (and therefore called “Cuenteniks”); 
and (4) shopkeepers dealing in supplying goods to meet daily 
needs. In addition to these groups were individuals who were 
among the first industrialists (in textiles, furniture, and in the 
extraction of tannin from the quebracho tree) and high off- 
cials, including managing directors, of large grain-export com- 
panies. In 1909 there were 90 Jews in Buenos Aires belonging 
to the liberal professions. Most of them were in the field of 
medicine and of the 60 students attending the university, 41 
studied medicine or pharmacy. 

Economic and professional development enabled many 
peddlers to become merchants, agricultural laborers to be- 
come farmers, and employed artisans to become independent. 
The occupations vacated by veteran settlers as they rose on the 
ladder of economic prosperity and social advancement were 
constantly filled by new waves of immigrants that continued 
to arrive until the outbreak of World War 11. While the num- 
bers of workers did not decrease to a great extent, the number 
of established merchants increased and a class of professional 
men developed. In 1934 the 1c director in Buenos Aires, Si- 
mon Weill, basing his report on figures submitted to 1ca by 
towns throughout the country, estimated that 1,175 Jews were 
practicing in various branches of medicine and pharmacy, 190 
in engineering and law, and many were writers, artists, and 
university lecturers. 

During the period from 1918 to 1939, trade unions and 
economic associations were also formed. Carpenters, who 
organized a general strike in Jewish workshops in 1916, nee- 
dle workers, bakers, and others maintained their own trade 
unions for a while, and in 1934 Jewish merchants and em- 
ployers united under the Camara Comercial e Industrial Is- 
raelita. The “Cuenteniks” formed two cooperatives that be- 
came important financial instruments. In urban centers and 
in some of the Jewish agricultural colonies cooperative credit 
banks flourished. In July 1940 the Asociacién de Industria- 
les de la Madera y del Hierro was established, incorporating 
the Jewish industrialists in the field of wood and iron furni- 
ture products. 


Cultural Life. With the founding of the Sociedad Hebraica 
Argentina in 1926, which was preceded by Juventud and other 
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groups before the outbreak of World War 1, and Organizacion 
Hebrea Maccabi, Jewish cultural life expanded in the Span- 
ish-speaking sphere. The cultural achievements of Hebraica 
are mainly in the fields of sports, art, and drama (its luxurious 
theater was dedicated in 1968). Its quarterly Spanish magazine 
Davar, to which the best Argentinean writers have contrib- 
uted, has published more than 100 issues. 

With the organization and strengthening of AM1a, most 
of the Jewish community’s cultural activities were concen- 
trated under its auspices. AM1A also subsidized the activities 
of other organizations and publishing houses. A large num- 
ber of books on Jewish subjects (particularly in Yiddish) were 
published in Argentina, but only a minority of them were 
written by local authors. There were also a considerable num- 
ber of monthlies and weeklies published primarily by various 
political parties and economic, social, and philanthropic or- 
ganizations. The Jewish daily press played a decisive role in 
the consolidation of the community Jewish life. Efforts to es- 
tablish a Jewish daily newspaper in Spanish had failed for fi- 
nancial reasons and lack of interest among the Jewish popula- 
tion. The Juedische Wochenschau, a German-language weekly 
with a Zionist orientation, was published from the end of the 
1930s by Hardy Swarsensky (publication ceased in 1968 with 
the death of its editor). 


Jewish Education. The Jewish educational network had to 
cope with the implementation of Catholic instruction in the 
official schools and consequently with the removal of non- 
Catholic pupils from such classes. Nevertheless, neither the 
overt public hostility, nor the occasional official prohibition 
of the use of Yiddish at public meetings arrested the develop- 
ment of the Jewish community. The Chevra Keduscha (which 
became in the 1940s AMIA) increased its communal activities 
and in 1935 founded in Buenos Aires the Va’ad ha-Hinnukh, 
a committee that centralized the educational system in Bue- 
nos Aires (with several dozen complementary schools), which 
had hitherto been promoted mainly by various synagogues, by 
some Zionist parties, and by the Zionist Teachers’ Organiza- 
tion. From that time on the Jewish schools became one of the 
most vital forces enhancing Jewish socialization and commu- 
nity organization in Argentina, and they reflected the various 
streams of Jewish political views in the community. Until the 
late 1960s these schools functioned on a complementary basis, 
while the children were free from studies in the public schools, 
either in the morning shift or in the afternoon. The existing 
schools, for Ashkenazim and Sephardim, had many ideologi- 
cal trends: religious, traditional, leftist, secular, Zionist, non- 
Zionist, and anti-Zionist. The Vaad ha-Hinnukh succeeded in 
15 years of activity in bringing most of the schools to a minimal 
common curricula and in improving the physical conditions 
of the schools as well as the working conditions of the teachers. 
In the 1930s and the 1940s Yiddish was almost the only lan- 
guage of instruction for most Ashkenazi schools, even for the 
Zionist ones. The number of students in Jewish schools in Bue- 
nos Aires together with the schools coordinated by the Va'ad 
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OPPENHEIMER, CARL (1874-1941), German biochemist. 
Born in Berlin, Oppenheimer was the second son of a reform 
rabbi, and brother of the economist Franz Oppenheimer. In 
1902 he joined the Berlin Agricultural Academy, and was pro- 
fessor there from 1908 until dismissed by the Nazis in 1936. 
In 1938 he went to Holland as head of the agricultural depart- 
ment of a company in The Hague. He died in Zeist, Holland, 
probably murdered by the Nazis. 

As a young man Oppenheimer wrote textbooks which 
were translated into many languages and became the most 
popular chemical books for medical students all over the 
world: Grundriss der organischen Chemie (1895, 1930"); 
Grundriss der anorganischen Chemie (1898; 1934'*°). His Die 
Fermente und ihre Wirkungen (1900; 4 vols., 1925-30”, suppl. 
2 vols., 1935-38) gave enzymology its form and structure, and 
was followed by Toxine und Antitoxine (1904). Oppenheimer 
held that the study of living matter needed a knowledge of 
both the medical and the exact sciences. From 1909 to 1936 
he published numerous basic texts in biochemistry as well as 
founding and editing the journals Zentralblatt fuer Biochemie 
und Biophysik (1910-21) and Enzymologia (1936-41). 


[Samuel Aaron Miller] 


OPPENHEIMER, SIR ERNEST (1880-1957), South African 
financier. Born in Friedberg, Germany, he went to London at 
the age of 16 to work for a firm of diamond merchants, which 
in 1902 sent him to represent them in Kimberley. He was very 
successful in the diamond business and in 1917 founded the 
Anglo-American Corporation. He gained control of several 
other companies, and in 1929 became chairman of the great 
diamond firm of De Beers and thus the acknowledged head 
of the industry. During the 1930s Oppenheimer steered the 
diamond trade through the difficulties of the great depression, 
ultimately establishing control of world marketing through the 
Diamond Corporation. His foresight also contributed to the 
discoveries which extended the Rand goldfields after World 
War 11. Mayor of Kimberley from 1912 to 1915, he helped to 
raise the 2™4 Battalion, the Kimberley Regiment, in World 
War 1 and was knighted in 1921. He represented Kimberley in 
Parliament as a supporter of Smuts from 1924 to 1938. He and 
his first wife, Mary Lina née Pollak, were liberal supporters 
of Jewish charities and interested themselves in Jewish com- 
munal affairs. After her death in 1934, he married a Catho- 
lic and converted to Christianity. In the development of the 
Orange Free State goldfields, Ernest Oppenheimer set high 
standards of town-planning and did much to promote better 
hospital and recreation services and housing for the Africans 
there and on the Witwatersrand. He was a gracious patron of 
the arts and sciences. 

His son HARRY FREDERICK OPPENHEIMER (1908- 
2000), widely known as “H.F.O.;’ was educated at Charter- 
house school in England and at Oxford. He succeeded his 
father as head of the diamond industry and of more than 150 
mining, manufacturing, and investment companies. His birth 
in Kimberley was recorded in the Jewish communal records, 
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but later he became a member of the Anglican Church. He 
entered the Anglo-American Corporation, eventually suc- 
ceeding his uncle, Leslie Pollak, as manager. During World 
War 11, he saw service as an intelligence officer in the West- 
ern Desert. After the war he helped his father develop the 
new Orange Free State goldfields. “H.F.O.” was chairman of 
the Anglo-American Corporation (1957-82) and of DeBeers 
Consolidated, the great diamond and minerals mining giant, 
from 1957 to 1984. In 1948 he entered Parliament, winning his 
father’s former Kimberley constituency for the United Party. 
Oppenheim was a consistent opponent of Apartheid. At the 
end of 1957 he retired from politics to devote himself entirely 
to his business interests. Harry Oppenheimer assisted materi- 
ally in the development of the diamond industry in Israel. He 
was one of the richest men in South Africa, reputedly worth 
$2.5 billion at his death. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: T.E. Gregory, Ernest Oppenheimer and the 
Economic Development of South Africa (1962); A.P. Cartwright, Golden 
Age (1968); Oppenheimer, in: Optima (Sept. 1967); J.M. White, The 
Land God Made in Anger (1969). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Wheat- 


croft, The Randlords (1985), 240-59. 
[Lewis Sowden] 


OPPENHEIMER, FRANZ (1864-1943), German sociologist 
and economist, an initiator of cooperative agriculture in Erez 
Israel. The son of a reform rabbi, Oppenheimer was born in 
Berlin and studied medicine in Freiburg and Berlin. He started 
his career as a practicing physician, but after graduating in 
economics at the University of Kiel (1908), he became Privat- 
dozent at the University of Berlin in 1909 and professor at the 
University of Frankfurt in 1917, where he occupied a newly es- 
tablished chair of sociology from 1919 to 1929. After Hitler's 
advent to power in 1933, Oppenheimer lectured in Berlin at 
the Hochschule fuer die Wissenschaft des Judentums. In 1938 
he left Germany for the U.S. He died in Los Angeles. 

Oppenheimer’s sociology is developmental in character, 
combining in an independent way elements from the theories 
of Marx, Spencer, Gumplowicz, and also from the instinct the- 
ory of McDougall; to these is added a melioristic intention. Op- 
penheimer considered accumulation of wealth and power, and 
hence gross inequality among men, as originating from social 
conflict, exemplified in earliest times chiefly by the subjuga- 
tion of peaceful farmers, craftsmen, and traders by conquer- 
ing nomads and pirates. The “economic means” of accumula- 
tion through one’s own work is thereby replaced by “political 
means,’ ie., force of arms, starting with payment of tribute, 
then leading to serfdom, feudalism, and finally to the develop- 
ment of antagonistic classes under capitalism. The central evil is 
the monopolization of land, which forces rural populations into 
urban areas, and creates what Marx had defined as the “indus- 
trial reserve army.’ Consequently, if the monopolization of land 
were replaced by an agrarian cooperative system of indepen- 
dent farmers, free competition could be restored and a “liberal 
socialism” established. Oppenheimer’s belief that the removal of 
evil institutions would do away with the domination of man by 
man and lead to social harmony has a dogmatic ring. 
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Oppenheimer’s interest in Zionism and Jewish affairs 
dated from 1902, when Oskar *Marmorek and Johann *Kreme- 
netzky introduced him to Theodor *Herzl. Herzl asked Op- 
penheimer to elaborate the economic and agricultural parts of 
the Zionist program, which he did in 1903 at the Sixth Zionist 
Congress in Basle. In 1911 the Palestine Office of the Zionist 
Organization in Jaffa established at *Merhavyah a cooperative 
settlement based on Oppenheimer’s ideas. Although it did not 
prove successful and had to be reorganized, the Merhavyah 
experiment laid the foundation for cooperative agricultural 
settlement in Erez Israel. 

As an opponent of nationalism, Oppenheimer became 
alienated from the Zionist movement, and in 1913 he withdrew 
from any official participation. Nevertheless, he maintained 
his interest in the development of Erez Israel and in Jewish 
social problems. During World War 1 he became aware of the 
misery of the Jewish population in Eastern Europe. In 1934-35 
he visited Palestine and explained his concepts to Jewish labor 
leaders, but his ideas were not enthusiastically received. 

His most important works are Der Staat (1907; The State, 
1914) and System der Soziologie (4 vols., 1922-35). Some of his 
articles on the Merhavyah experiment were included in the 
books Genossenschaftliche Kolonisation in Palaestina (1915); 
Merchavia (1914); and Wege zur Gemeinschaft (1924). He also 
published an autobiography, Erlebtes, Erstrebtes, Erreichtes (1913, 
1964). In later years his collected works were published in three 
volumes edited by J.H. Schoeps, A. Silbermann and H. Suess- 
muth: vol. 1, Theoretische Grundlegung (1995); vol. 2, Politische 
Schriften (1996), vol. 3, Schriften zur Marktwirtschaft (1998). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Werner, Oppenheimers System des liberalen 
Sozialismus (1928); Fuss, in: American Journal of Economics and Soci- 
ology, 6 (1946), 95-112; 7 (1947), 107-17; H.E. Barnes (ed.), Introduction 
to the History of Sociology (1948); J.H. Bilski (ed.), Means and Ways 
Towards a Realm of Justice (1958); A. Bein, Return to the Soil (1952), 
index; A. Granott, Ishim be-Yisrael (1956), 79-109. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: A. Loewe, in: YBLBI, 10 (1965), 137-49; A. Bein, in: Herzl 
Yearbook, 7 (1971), 71-127; G. Kressel, Franz Oppenheimer (Heb., 1972); 
V. Caspari and B. Schefold (eds.), Franz Oppenheimer und Adolf Lowe 
(1996); H. Oppenheimer, Mabat Ahorah: Zikhronot (2004). 


[Joachim O. Ronall and Werner J. Cahnman / Noam Zadoff (2"¢ ed.)] 


OPPENHEIMER, FRITZ E. (1898-1968), U.S. international 
lawyer and diplomat. Born in Berlin, Oppenheimer served in 
the German Army in World War 1 and was wounded three 
times. He practiced as a lawyer in Berlin until 1936, when he 
was forced to leave Germany and went to London. There he 
acted as an adviser to the attorney general and the British 
Treasury and was admitted to the English bar. In 1940, Op- 
penheimer went to the United States where for two years he 
worked in a private law firm. In 1942 he enlisted in the US. 
Army and rose to become a lieutenant colonel. At the head- 
quarters of the Supreme Allied Command, he was in charge of 
the reform of the German law and court system after the war. 
He also helped to prepare the documents relating to Germa- 
ny’s surrender and to draft military government and control 
council legislation. 
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On his return to the United States, Oppenheimer became 
special assistant to the State Department for German and Aus- 
trian affairs and adviser to the secretary of state at the meet- 
ings of the Council of Foreign Ministers (1947 and 1948). He 
played an important part in Germany’s rehabilitation in the 
19508, helping to reorganize the German coal, iron, and steel 
industries, and to draft the U.S.-German treaty for the valida- 
tion of German dollar bonds. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: New York Times (Feb. 6, 1968), 43. 


OPPENHEIMER, HILLEL (Heinz) REINHARD (1899- 
1971), Israeli plant physiologist. Born in Berlin, son of the 
sociologist and economist Franz *Oppenheimer, Hillel Op- 
penheimer became assistant in plant physiology at the Geisen- 
heim experimental station in 1923. After a year’s work in 
Berlin he went to Palestine in 1926 as keeper of the Aaron 
Aaronsohn Herbarium at Zikhron Yaakov, where he arranged 
and cataloged the famed botanical collection. He was head 
of the plant physiology section at the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem in 1931-32, and in 1933 established the horti- 
cultural, physiological, and genetics station at the Jewish 
Agency’s Agricultural Experiment Station at Rehovot, which 
he directed for twenty years. From 1952 until his retirement 
in 1967, he was professor of horticulture and of plant physi- 
ology at the Hebrew University, and dean of its agricultural 
faculty, 1952-54. In 1959 he was awarded the Israel Prize in 
Agriculture. 

Oppenheimer contributed notably to the knowledge of 
the theory of irrigation, plant-water relations, and the min- 
eral and irrigation requirements of plantation crops, especially 
citrus, which was his special interest and on which he was a 
world authority. His research encompassed germination in- 
hibitors in fruits, the osmotic and elastic properties of plant 
cells, and drought tolerance of plant cells; and citricultural 
physiology, including timing of irrigation, foliar analysis, root- 
stock selection, response to pruning and fruit production. He 
was also concerned with forestry and tree physiology, includ- 
ing water relations in semiarid surroundings, root structure 
and growth, and the action of the cambium. His work helped 
to bridge the gap between plant-physiology and plant-geogra- 
phy. Oppenheimer’s books include Giddul Azei Hadar (“Cit- 
rus Growing,” 1957). In 1935 he founded The Palestine Journal 
of Botany, which he edited until 1953. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Reichert, in: BRCI, section D Botany, 8D 
(April 1960), i-vi (includes biography, portrait, and list of publica- 
tions); A. Halevy, in: Madda, 14 (1969), 193 (Heb.). 


[Julian Louis Meltzer] 


OPPENHEIMER, JOSEPH (1876-1966), German impres- 
sionist painter born in Wuerzburg, Bavaria. In 1891 he started 
his artistic training in Munich, first at the private school of 
Conrad Fehr and then from 1893 to 1895 at the Munich Royal 
Academy of Fine Arts. He traveled to Italy in 1895 and in Rome 
painted his first impressionist painting, Horses and Carriage 
on the Monte Pincio (Private Collection). 
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After his return to Munich, in 1896, he set up his stu- 
dio in the domicile of the archaeologist Adolf Furtwaengler 
and in 1899 became a member of the German secessionist 
movement. From then on he earned a reputation as a mod- 
ern portrait painter in an impressionist style related to Max 
*Liebermann, and he exhibited on a regular base. After sev- 
eral journeys, among them a six-month stay in New York and 
a trip to England, he settled in Berlin in 1902 and exhibited 
at the Hamburg art gallery of Paul Cassirer, who was associ- 
ated with the Berliner Secession and who arranged various 
portrait commissions for Oppenheimer. From 1902 to 1908 
Oppenheimer lived in England, where Julius Spier also helped 
him obtain commissions. In addition he became a member 
of the Chelsea Arts Club. In 1908 he married Fanny Sternfeld 
and in the same year they returned to Berlin. He continued 
to work as a portrait painter also after World War 1 and ac- 
cepted hundreds of commissions in Germany and abroad. His 
models were from the upper class and from the cultural and 
intellectual elite, such as Aby Warburg, Max J. Friedlaender, 
Adolf Harnack, Albert Einstein, Paul Cassirer, and Max 
Liebermann among others. In addition, he designed the covers 
of glossy magazines in Germany, where several of his plein- 
air studies were reproduced. 

In 1933 Oppenheimer and his family immigrated to Lon- 
don, where he obtained British citizenship in 1939 and could 
resume his work as portraitist and designer of covers for mag- 
azines after World War 11. From 1934 to 1965 he was a mem- 
ber of the Royal Society of Portrait Painters in London, where 
he produced works adapted to the British impressionist style 
that were accepted for exhibition on a regular base. Owing to 
World War 11 many of Oppenheimer’s paintings disappeared 
or were destroyed. Some of them, among them paintings of 
Wuerzburg, are exhibited, but the vast majority of his paint- 
ings are in private collections. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Lauter (ed.), Joseph Oppenheimer 
(1876-1966). Leben und Werk, mit Beitraegen von Beate Reese und 
Héléne Sicotte (1998; with catalogue raisonné). 


[Jihan Radjai-Ordoubadi (24 ed.)] 


OPPENHEIMER, JOSEPH BEN ISSACHAR SUESSKIND 
(also known as Joseph Suess or “Jud [Jew] Suess”; 1698 or 
1699-1738), Court Jew and confidential financial adviser to 
the duke of *Wuerttemberg. His father was a prominent mer- 
chant in Heidelberg and collector of taxes from the Jews of the 
Palatinate. In his youth, Oppenheimer was sent to Frankfurt, 
Amsterdam, Prague, and Vienna, where he became familiar 
with business methods within the circle of his wealthy rela- 
tives, the family of Samuel *Oppenheimer. He later engaged 
in commerce in Mannheim and Frankfurt. In 1732 he became 
the court factor of the Prince of Wuerttemberg, Charles Alex- 
ander, and a year later he was also appointed court factor to 
the ruler of Hesse-Darmstadt, the elector of Cologne, as well 
as tax collector of the elector of the Palatinate. When Charles 
Alexander, who in 1733 became duke of Wuerttemberg, de- 
cided to introduce an absolute and mercantile form of gov- 
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ernment within the territory under his control, Oppenheimer 
was appointed state counselor and was made responsible for 
the direction of financial affairs. In order to free the duke from 
his dependence on the allocations of the states, he endeavored 
to establish new economic foundations for the state income. 
He leased enterprises and properties to Christians and Jews, 
at the same time authorizing Jews to settle in the country. 
Through his supervision of the division of private property 
in cases of marriage or inheritance and his control over the 
appointment of government officials, Oppenheimer sought 
to enrich the state treasury and concentrate governmental 
power in the hands of the duke. Exercising his authority in 
an autocratic fashion, he imitated the life of a contemporary 
nobleman, dwelling in luxury and splendor; accusations of 
licentiousness seem to have had some foundation. With the 
support of the duke, he even made two unsuccessful applica- 
tions for noble status to the emperor. His efforts to establish 
an absolute rule based on a system of mercantile economy 
aroused the fierce opposition of the conservative elements in 
the country, an opposition that was fanned by the fact that the 
duke was a Catholic while the country was Protestant, and that 
the change in the system of government had been assisted by 
the Jesuits and the army. 

On March 19, 1737, the duke died suddenly before his 
projects could be executed. On the same day, Oppenheimer 
was arrested and charged principally with having endangered 
the rights of the country and embezzled the incomes of the 
state. Although the charges were not adequately substanti- 
ated, his property was confiscated and he was condemned to 
death. After the German Jewish communities had vainly at- 
tempted to obtain his release against a ransom, Oppenheimer 
was hanged on April 2, 1738, and his remains were publicly ex- 
hibited in an iron cage. While he was in prison, Oppenheimer, 
who during the period of his greatness had treated his religion 
with scant respect, rejected the offers of the clergy to save his 
life if he would accept baptism, proclaiming his intention of 
dying as a martyr. He died reciting the Shema. In the year af- 
ter his death, the German Jewish communities lit memorial 
candles for him. 

Contemporary legal authorities considered that Oppen- 
heimer’s death was an act of murder. Historians, too, have 
viewed it as judicial murder, the result of the conflict between 
various interests during the transition period from medieval 
to modern forms of government, in which Oppenheimer 
played a significant part. Traditional hatred of the Jews also 
served to bring about the downfall of a man who rose to con- 
siderable power in a Christian state at a time when the very 
idea of civic emancipation for the Jews was far distant. Jo- 
seph Suess Oppenheimer was the subject of a story by M. 
*Lehmann, and a novel, Jud Suess, by L. *Feuchtwanger, both 
of which were translated into several languages, including 
English. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Zimmermann, Joseph Suess Oppenheimer 
(1874); H. Schnee, Die Hoffinanz und der moderne Staat, 4 (1963), 
109 ff., 251-4; 6 (1967), 57ff.; S. Stern, Jud Suess (1929); idem, The 
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Court Jew (1950), index; F. Baer, in: Ks, 7 (1930/31), 390-3; D. Ka- 
hana, in: Ha-Shiloah, 4 (1898), 134-42, 239-46; H. Pardo, Jud Suess; 
Historisches und juristisches Material zum Fall Veit Harlan (1949). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Gerber, Jud Suess (1990); C. Singer, Le 
juif Suess et la propagande nazie (2003); A. von der Heiden, Der Jude 


als Medium (2005). [Zvi Avneri] 


OPPENHEIMER, J. ROBERT (1904-1967), U.S. physicist. 
Oppenheimer was in charge of the construction of the first 
atomic bomb as director of the laboratories at Los Alamos, 
New Mexico. Born in New York City, Oppenheimer was the 
son of a cultured and successful businessman, who had im- 
migrated to the U.S. from Germany. His mother, a painter 
and teacher, died when he was nine years old. He was a child 
prodigy and at the age of five was collecting geological speci- 
mens. At Harvard University, he studied physics and chemistry, 
Greek and Latin. He worked under the world-famous scientist 
Ernest Rutherford at Cambridge, England (1925-26), and went 
to Goettingen at the invitation of Max *Born in 1927. On his 
return to America he became professor simultaneously at the 
California Institute of Technology at Pasadena and at the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley (1929-47). He was a brilliant 
teacher, intense and dedicated - reading no newspaper, own- 
ing no radio, and learning Sanskrit as a diversion. He became 
director at Los Alamos in 1943 and during World War 11 was 
hailed as a world figure for the creation of “the bomb.” In Octo- 
ber 1945 he resigned as director at Los Alamos, and in 1947 be- 
came director of the Institute of Advanced Study at Princeton 
(1947-66). As chairman of the General Advisory Committee 
of the Atomic Energy Commission he continued to influence 
policy. He was greatly concerned with international control of 
atomic weapons. He was involved in the great debate with sci- 
entist Edward *Teller and the chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission Lewis *Strauss on the construction of the thermo- 
nuclear bomb. In 1954, his security clearance was cancelled be- 
cause of his early association with communists in the late 1930s 
and his opposition to the H-Bomb (the subject ofa play In the 
Matter of J. Robert Oppenheimer based on the documents by H. 
Kipphardt, and translated by R. Speirs, 1954). After a hearing 
before a special board he was declared “a loyal citizen but not 
a good security risk” In 1963, as a sign of restored confidence, 
he was given the Fermi Award for his contribution to nuclear 
research by the Atomic Energy Commission. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Alsop and S. Alsop, We Accuse (1954); 
J. Boskin, The Oppenheimer Affair (1968); H.M. Chevalier, Oppen- 
heimer: The Story of a Friendship (1966); C.P. Curtis, The Oppenheimer 
Case (1955); M. Rouzé, Robert Oppenheimer; the Man and His Theories 
(1964); J.L.C. Vilar, Le dossier Oppenheimer (1965); N.P. Davis, Law- 
rence and Oppenheimer (1968); R. Serber et al., Oppenheimer (Eng., 
1969); I.L. Rabi et al., Oppenheimer (Eng., 1969); P. Michelmore, The 
Swift Years, Robert Oppenheimer’s Story (1969); J.R. Soyer, The Op- 
penheimer Case: Security on Trial (1969). 


[J. Edwin Holmstrom] 


OPPENHEIMER, KARL (1864-1926), pioneer of infant 
and child welfare in Germany. Born in Bruchsal in Baden, 
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he settled in Munich in 1890 and became a leading pediatri- 
cian. During more than 30 years of practice, he personally fi- 
nanced an extremely successful child welfare clinic. Oppen- 
heimer considered the main purpose of this extensive free 
advisory service to be an attempt to achieve a decrease in the 
infant mortality rate, by educating and instructing indigent 
mothers. Largely on his initiative, the payment of maternity 
benefits and the training and recruitment of welfare workers 
were introduced. Oppenheimer was also responsible for the 
realization of a school meal service and the founding of the 
Jewish Country Home in Wolfratshausen. Oppenheimer pub- 
lished numerous articles on infant feeding; his proposals and 
improvements in regard to the composition and preparation 
of artificial infant food were vigorously contested at first but 
met with increasing acceptance. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wininger, Biog, s.v. 


OPPENHEIMER, SAMUEL (1630-1703), Austrian *Court 
Jew and military contractor. He began his career in Heidelberg 
as purveyor to the elector, Karl Ludwig, and tax collector of 
*Palatinate Jewry. Subsequently he moved to *Vienna where 
he received the right of unlimited residence and extraordinary 
trade privileges. Like other Jews, he was affected by the 1670 
expulsion from Vienna but from 1672 he was in the business 
of supplying the Austrian army. Officially allowed to settle 
in 1676, he was the first Jew to be granted such a privilege af- 
ter the 1670 expulsion, and his entourage became the core of 
the reestablished Jewish community. Although his request to 
open a synagogue was turned down by the authorities, services 
were held in his home. At the time of his resettlement he was 
given the title of Imperial War Purveyor. During the 1673-79 
war against France he organized a consortium to supply Aus- 
trian armies in the west. After the Peace of Nijmegen (1679), 
the treasury refused to honor a 200,000 florin debt to him, 
and it was only through a personal appeal to the emperor 
that he even received partial payment. Shortly thereafter, he 
and his entourage were imprisoned for allegedly defraud- 
ing the state, although a subsequent investigation proved the 
accusations to be groundless. The outbreak of the Austrian- 
Turkish War (1682), however, forced the state to release him 
and to come to terms with his pecuniary demands, which 
were surprisingly lenient, and it further decided to put to 
the test his boast of being able to supply the Austrian armies 
single-handedly. The emperor approved the contract just be- 
fore he fled Vienna to escape from the advancing Turkish 
armies; nevertheless, he declared that it was dangerous to 
give so important a position to a Jew. Oppenheimer fulfilled 
the contract during the desperate siege of Vienna in 1683 and, 
thereafter, took on all the logistic problems raised by the war: 
the supply of uniforms, food, and salaries for the troops, live- 
stock for the cavalry and artillery and fodder for the beasts, 
as well as seeing to supplies for hospitals for the wounded. 
Conducting business throughout the empire, his coup was 
building the Danube fleet of rafts for the relief of besieged 
Ofen (see *Budapest). 
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Oppenheimer’s success may be attributed to his business 
acumen and persistence despite the many difficulties which 
beset his enterprises, and especially to his organizational tal- 
ents. He set up a network of contractors and subcontractors 
throughout central Europe, many of whom were Court Jews 
in their own right and some of whom established themselves 
by their business connections with him. A good part of his 
success was due to his family and its far-flung business con- 
nections. His wife, Sandela Carcassone, daughter of a Sephardi 
Jew of Mannheim, bore him nine children. His son Wolf mar- 
ried a daughter of Leffmann *Behrens, a business associate. 
Oppenheimer also had an entourage of secretaries and agents 
whom he placed in all the financial and commercial centers 
of Europe. One of them was his nephew and future competi- 
tor, Samson *Wertheimer. Oppenheimer raised money from 
many sources, not only from his fellow Jews but also from 
Christian merchants and bankers. 

The Turkish menace was barely repulsed when *Louis 
xIv invaded the Palatinate in 1688 and Oppenheimer was 
at once called upon for assistance. Although the field com- 
manders, Eugen of Savoy and Margrave Louis of Baden, both 
praised his efficiency and contributions in the country’s di- 
lemma, the court in Vienna, and particularly Bishop *Kol- 
lonitsch, viewed his monopolistic position with misgivings, 
pointing out that not only was he Austria's sole military pur- 
veyor but that a disproportionate part of the state income 
was being earmarked solely for him as payment for his ser- 
vices. All attempts to dispose of his services failed, however, 
for few others were in possession of sufficient capital to as- 
sume his place, and none was prepared to extend credit to 
the state with its chronically empty treasury. The state’s debts 
to Oppenheimer grew from 52,600 florins in 1685 to 700,000 
in 1692, and to 3,000,000 in 1694, at which point it remained 
stable for a few years until it increased during the War of the 
Spanish Succession. 

Bishop Kollonitsch, appointed head of the treasury 
in 1692, frustrated by his unsuccessful attempts to dispense 
with Oppenheimer’s services, tried to undermine Oppen- 
heimer by falsely accusing him of attempting to murder Sam- 
son Wertheimer. As a consequence, Oppenheimer was forced 
to buy his freedom and establish his innocence with the sum 
of 500,000 florins. In 1700 when his sumptuous home was 
stormed and plundered by a mob, order was reluctantly re- 
stored by the authorities and the two instigators hanged. It 
has been suggested that the cause of the attack was Oppen- 
heimer’s intervention in suppressing an anti-Jewish book of 
*Eisenmenger. 

When Oppenheimer died, the state refused to honor its 
debts to his heir Emanuel and had his firm declared bank- 
rupt. His death brought deep financial crisis to the state; it 
experienced great difficulty in securing the credit necessary 
to meet its needs. Emanuel appealed to European rulers to 
whom the state owed money and who intervened on his be- 
half. After deliberate procrastination, the state refused Eman- 
uel’s demand for 6 million florins and instead demanded 4 
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million florins from him. This amount was based on a sum 
which (with compound interest), according to the state, Op- 
penheimer had allegedly obtained by fraud at the beginning 
of his career. Emanuel died in 1721 and the Oppenheimer es- 
tate was auctioned in 1763. 

Although Oppenheimer was not himself learned, he was 
a benefactor on a scale hitherto unknown, building many syn- 
agogues and yeshivot and supporting their scholars. He also 
paid ransom for the return of Jews captured during the Turk- 
ish wars and supported as well R. Judah he-Hasid’s voyage to 
Erez Israel in 1700. Known as “Judenkaiser” by his contem- 
poraries, he was a man whose complex personality, a mixture 
of pride and reserve, defied historical analysis. Twenty years 
after his death it was estimated that more than 100 persons 
held residence in Vienna by virtue of their being included in 
Oppenheimer’s privileges. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Grunwald, Samuel Oppenheimer und sein 
Kreis (1913); idem, Vienna (1936), index; S. Stern, Court Jew (1950), in- 
dex; H. Schnee, Die Hoffinanz und der moderne Staat, 3 (1955), 239-453 
MHJ, 2 (1937); 5 (1960); 9 (1966); 10 (1967), indexes; ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: J. Bérenger, in: xvire siécle 46 (1992), 303-20. 


[Henry Wasserman] 


OPPENHEJM, RALPH GERSON (1924-_), Danish author. 
During the Nazi occupation, Oppenhejm was deported to 
Theresienstadt but, together with his family and many other 
Danish Jews, was eventually sent home as a result of the *Ber- 
nadotte rescue operation. Oppenhejm’s experiences are re- 
corded in the form of a girl’s diary entitled Det skulle sd vere: 
Marianne Petits dagbok fra Theresienstadt (1945; The Door of 
Death, 1948). In Alt dette - og Bevin med. aBc for England- 
sresende (1948) he attacked Britain’s Palestine policy. He also 
wrote travel books about Europe and Asia. 


OPPER, FREDERICK BURR (1857-1937), U.S. political 
cartoonist; an originator of the comic strip. Opper left Madi- 
son, Ohio, for New York, where he worked for 18 years on the 
weekly Puck. He joined Hearst’s New York Journal in 1899, 
and his work was then syndicated through the International 
News. Opper depicted suburban types which became familiar 
to almost every American household. He also became Hearst's 
leading political caricaturist, lampooning the eccentricities of 
public figures, particularly during election campaigns. 

A volume of his political drawings, Willie and his Papa, 
was published in 1901. His cartoons on England, John Bull, 
appeared in 1903. Other collections were Alphabet of Joyous 
Trusts (1902), Our Antediluvian Ancestors (1903), two volumes 
of his character Happy Hooligan (1902-07) and Maud and the 
Matchless (1907). Opper also illustrated the work of some of 
his contemporary humorists, including Mark Twain, Peter 
Finley Dunne, Bill Nye, and George V. Hobart. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: DAB, 23 (1958), 504f. (incl. bibl.). 


OPPERT, GUSTAV SALOMON (1836-1908), German Ori- 
entalist and Indologist. Born in Hamburg, younger brother of 
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the assyrologist Julius (Jules) *Oppert and of Ernst Jacob Op- 
pert, merchant and traveler, Oppert studied languages, litera- 
ture, philosophy, and history in Bonn, Leipzig, and Berlin. He 
worked in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, and was appointed 
assistant librarian at Queen Victoria's Library in Windsor. In 
1872 he was appointed professor of Sanskrit and comparative 
philology at the Presidency College in Madras, India where 
from 1878 to 1882 he also served as editor of the Madras Jour- 
nal of Literature and Science. After traveling through India, 
the Far East, and the U.S. he accepted a teaching post at Ber- 
lin University in Dravidian languages. 

He also produced a number of works in folklore, gen- 
eral philology, ancient Hindu culture, studies of South In- 
dian manuscripts; travel accounts, and editions of various 
classics of Sanskrit culture in the areas of philosophy, poetry 
and philology. 

Like his brother Jules, Gustav Oppert devoted himself 
to various Jewish causes. He was a trustee of the Hochschule 
fuer die Wissenschaft des Judentums and bequeathed his es- 
tate to this organization. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: JC (March 20, 1908), obituary. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: DBE, 7 (1998) 501; J. Jacobson, in: yBLI, 7 (1959), 67-72; 
8; L.H. Grey, in: JE, 9 (1903), 419-420; Lexikon der hamburgerischen 
Schriftsteller bis zur Gegenwart, 5 (1870), 610-611; G. Pelger, in: EAJS 
Newsletter, 11 (2001-2002), 15-23; V. Stache-Rosen, German Indolo- 
gists. Biographies of Scholars in Indian Studies (1990), 81-82; Sechs- 
undzwanzigster Jahresbericht der Lehranstalt fuer die Wissenschaft des 
Judentums zu Berlin (1908), 63-67; Wininger, in: JNB, 4 (1979), 584; 
Zeitschrift fuer Ethnologie, 40 (April 23, 1908), obituary, 260. 


[Ephraim Fischoff / Gregor Pelger (2° ed.)] 


OPPERT, JULES JULIUS (1825-1905), French philologist, 
Orientalist, and archaeologist. Born in Hamburg, he studied 
law but changed to Oriental languages. He migrated to France 
where he continued his research on Old Persian and Assyrian 
and became a recognized authority in his field. In 1851 he was 
invited to join a sponsored expedition to explore Mesopota- 
mia. The results of this expedition contained Opper’s definite 
identification of the site of ancient Babylon, and appeared in 
a two-volume report, Expédition Scientifique en Mesopota- 
mie (1859-63), which received a prize for the most significant 
discovery of the year. In 1869 Oppert joined the College de 
France, first as instructor in Assyriology, and then in 1874 as 
professor of Assyrian philology and archaeology. 

His studies in various branches of Oriental learning in- 
cluded Indo-Iranian, Sumerian, Elamitic, and Assyriology, 
in which he became a founder and preeminent authority. He 
discovered and deciphered numerous historical, astronomi- 
cal and religious inscriptions, juridical documents, contract 
tablets, and collected material for his history of the Chaldean 
and Assyrian civilizations. 

He made decisive contributions to the decipherment of 
cuneiform inscriptions and together with E. Hinds, H. Raw- 
linson, and F. Talbot was one of the pioneers in the recov- 
ery of Babylonian cuneiform. His profound knowledge of 
Assyriology was signified by his participation together with 
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the scholars mentioned above in the historic experiment ar- 
ranged by the Royal Asiatic Society in 1857 when a separate 
decipherment made by them of one identical Assyrian Royal 
Inscription proved the sound basis of Assyriology. Oppert 
continued to be most active in the field and participated in 
the lively dispute on the origins of the Sumerian language (see 
also *Mesopotamia, Assyriology). He also interpreted Assyr- 
ian, Median, and Persian history and mythology. He was one 
of the founders and an editor of the Revue dAssyriologie et 
dArchéologie Orientale (1884- ) and one of the contributing 
editors of the Zeitschrift fuer Assyriologie on its establishment 
in 1886. Among the honors that came to him was election to 
the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres in 1881, and 
later to the presidency of this body. 

Both he and his younger brother Gustav Salomon *Op- 
pert, philologist and Indologist, had a strong interest in Jew- 
ish affairs. Jules *Oppert was a member of the administrative 
executive committee of the Société des Etudes Juives and con- 
tributed to its journal, the Revue des Etudes Juives. He was also 
involved in the activities of the *Alliance Israélite Universelle 
and the Jewish Central Consistory. He was interested in bib- 
lical scholarship and wrote studies on the Book of Esther and 
Judith and the chronology of Genesis (1877). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Muss-Arnolt, in: Beitraege zur Assyriologie 
und semitischen Sprachwissenschaft, 2 (1894), 523-56, incl. bibl. to 
1891; K. Bezold, in: ZA, 19 (1905), 169-73. 


[Ephraim Fischoff] 


OPPRESSION (Heb. j¥¥), an offense against property, 
standing midway between *theft and robbery and *fraud and 
often overlapping with either of them. The injunction, ren- 
dered in English as “Thou shalt not oppress thy neighbor” 
(Lev. 19:13), really means (like the injunction immediately fol- 
lowing: “nor rob him”) that you must not try to enrich yourself 
by, or derive any material benefit from, any violation of your 
neighbor’s rights. The exact dividing line between oppression 
(coercion) and robbery gave rise to a discussion among tal- 
mudic scholars: where a man failed to restore property to its 
lawful owner, some held that it was oppression if he admitted 
the other’s ownership, and robbery if he denied it; others held 
it to be oppression if he asserted that he had already returned 
it, and robbery if he refused to return it; a third opinion was 
that it was oppression if he denied that he had ever received 
the property, and robbery if he asserted that he had already 
returned it; a fourth scholar held that oppression and robbery 
were essentially identical terms (BM 111a). The proximity in 
the Bible of the offenses of stealing, deceit, perjury, oppres- 
sion, and robbery (Lev. 19:11-13) led an ancient authority to 
observe that he who steals will eventually commit deceit, per- 
jury, oppression, and robbery (Sifra 3:2); and it is in reliance 
on the same authority that oppression per se has been held 
by some to be limited to the crime of withholding a laborer’s 
wages (ibid. 3:2; cf. Rashi to Lev. 19:13). The particular oppres- 
sion of laborers, in withholding their wages, is the subject of a 
special prohibition, accompanied by a mandatory injunction 
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that the payment of such wages may not be delayed even for 
one night (Deut. 24:14-15; see *Labor Law). The definition of 
oppression, as it eventually emerged, is given by Maimonides 
in the following terms: “Oppression is the forceful withhold- 
ing and not restoring of money which had been received with 
the owner’s consent, as, for instance, where a man had taken a 
loan or hired a house and, on being asked to return the same, 
is so violent and hard that nothing can be got out of him” 
(Yad, Gezelah va-Avedah 1:4; and cf. HM 359:8). Although it 
is in the nature of a criminal offense, no punishment can be 
inflicted for such oppression, as the proper remedy is an or- 
der for the payment of the money due, and civil and criminal 
sanctions are mutually exclusive (see *Flogging). But the guilt 
before God subsists even after payment, hence a sacrificial 
penalty is imposed on the oppressor (Lev. 5:23-26). Oppres- 
sors are also regarded as criminals so as to disqualify them 
as witnesses before the court (Sanh. 25b; Yad, Edut 10:4). As 
against strangers, the prohibition of oppression is extended to 
cover also intimidations and importunities (Ex. 22:20; 23:9), 
even where no violation of monetary rights is involved (BM 
59b and Rashi ibid.). Monetary oppression has frequently been 
denounced as one of the most reprehensible of offenses (Jer. 
21:12; 22:17; Ezek. 22:29; Zech. 7:10; Mal. 3:5; Ps. 62:11; 72:4-53 
et al.), and its elimination as one of the conditions precedent 
to national and religious survival (Jer. 7:6). 

In the State of Israel, the offense consists of taking advan- 
tage of the distress, the physical or mental weakness, or the 
inexperience or lightheadedness of another person in order to 
obtain something not legally due, or profiteering from services 
rendered or commodities sold (Sect. 13, Penal Law Amend- 
ment (Deceit, Blackmail and Extortion) Law, 5723 - 1963). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Elon, Ha-Mishpat Ha-Ivri (1988), 111, 
1464; Ibid., Jewish Law (1994), IV, 1739; Section 431 of the Penal Law, 
5737-1937; C.A. 719/78, Ilit Ltd et al v. Alko Ltd, 34 (4), 673, 686-187. 


{Haim Hermann Cohn] 


ORABUENA, noted family of Navarre in the 13" and 14 
centuries. ISHMAEL ORABUENA and his son JOSEPH are men- 
tioned as important personalities in the kingdom of Navarre 
in 1265. Members of the family were among the signatories 
of the takkanot of Tudela (1305). The Orabuena family main- 
tained close relations with the foremost Jewish families of 
the Iberian peninsula. JosEPH, grandson of the above-men- 
tioned Joseph, leased the tax collection for Tudela in 1367. He 
was the physician to King Charles 111 of Navarre, accompa- 
nied him on several journeys to France, and advised him in 
political matters of importance. He was chief rabbi of Na- 
varre Jewry and it was to him that Solomon ha-Levi (*Pablo 
de Santa Maria), rabbi of Burgos, wrote announcing his in- 
tention of converting to Christianity. Joseph was still active 
in 1399, granting loans to the crown and providing medical 
services to the king. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Kayserling, Juden in Navarra (1861), in- 
dex; Baer, Urkunden, 1 (1929), index; Baer, Spain, index. 


[Haim Beinart] 
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ORACH (Heb. 172, malluah), the species Atriplex halimus. 
This shrub grows wild in the saline soil of the lower Jordan 
valley, in the Negev, and in the Arabah; it is also found in the 
sandy lands of the Sharon and in the beds of rivers. There is 
a concentration of the shrub at Abu-Tor in Jerusalem, close 
to the remains of a Byzantine church, where it may possibly 
have been cultivated formerly. Some Bedouin eat the leaves 
cooked or as salad, and they have a popular saying that “were 
it not for the orach the Bedouin would suffer from sores,’ and 
in fact it is rich in the vitamins which prevent skin disease. The 
Hebrew name malluah is derived from its salty taste (melah, 
“salt”). The shrub can grow in soil with a 20% salt concentra- 
tion; some of the salt is excreted by the leaves and the gran- 
ules cover them with a silvery layer. The massed plants in vari- 
ous parts of the Arabah give it its silvery gray landscape. Job 
(30:4) describes the food of the wretched people living in the 
wilderness “who pluck malluah with wormwood, i.e., who 
feed on the leaves of the orach which they eat directly from 
the shrub without first preparing them (see *Wormwood). 
According to an ancient tradition the children of Israel ate 
the orach when traveling in the wilderness, and after Alexan- 
der *Yannai was victorious in the wilderness he ordered this 
tradition to be respected, “and they served orach on golden 
tables and ate it” (Kid. 66a). In talmudic times the cultivated 
species, Atriplex hortensis, which was named kerosalkinon, 
was grown and thought to be a hybrid of beet and amarynth 
(TJ, Kil. 1:4, 27a; Rome Ms.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Fora, 1 (1924), 345-6; J. Feliks, Kilei 
Zeraim ve-Harkavah (1967), 108-9; idem, Olam ha-Zomeah ha- 


Mikra’i (19687), 186-7). 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


ORADEA (formerly Oradea Mare; Hung. Nagyvarad, also 
Varad; Ger. Grosswardein; in Hebrew and Yiddish texts the 
German name was used), city in Transylvania, W. Romania; 
until 1918 and between 1940 and 1944 in Hungary. Although 
documents dating from 1407 and 1489 mention several Jews 
in connection with the city, the only reliable evidence of Jews 
residing there dates from the early 18 century, but there are 
several popular legends that speak about a Jewish presence 
starting with the 10 century. Officials in the four different 
constituent parts of the city had different policies concerning 
the settlement of Jews. In 1722 four Jews are listed as residents. 
A hevra kaddisha was formed in 1731. Ten Jewish families were 
registered in 1736, including one hazzan. The Jewish residents 
in Oradea were immigrants from Moravia, Bohemia, and Po- 
land. As the fort of Oradea lost its strategic importance after 
the end of the Turkish wars (1692), the Jews were later per- 
mitted to live in the adjacent Varalja quarter. In 1787 the Jews 
were permitted to build a synagogue; a second synagogue 
was built in 1812. The whole city, including the Jewish popu- 
lation, expanded rapidly from the end of the 18" century. The 
number of Jews increased from 104 taxpayers in 1830 to 1,600 
persons in 1840; 10,115 (26.2% of the total population) in 1891; 
12,294 (24%) in 1900; 15,115 (23.6%) in 1910; 20,587 (21%) in 
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1930; and 21,337 (22.9%) in 1941. The Jews in Oradea, as else- 
where, actively participated in the economic life of the city 
but were seen by some of the local population as endanger- 
ing their livelihoods. During mostly the second half of the 19 
century some Jews succeeded in being accepted socially by a 
part of the local Hungarian population, who saw in the Jews 
potential helpers in their struggle against what was perceived 
to be Romanian nationalism (that is, the Romanian fight for 
their rights, not recognized by the Hungarian authorities). 
Many local Jews actively participated in the Hungarian revo- 
lution of 1848-49. 

The Jews of Oradea adopted the Hungarian language and 
culture earlier than any other Jewish community in Hungary. 
The contribution of the Oradea Jews to the development of 
Hungarian literature and culture, as well as Hungarian jour- 
nalism, was very significant even after 1919, when the new Ro- 
manian authorities tried to make the Jews change their Hun- 
garian allegiance. The Reform congregation, organized in 1847, 
was disbanded in 1848. During the Hungarian revolution in 
that year the Jews supported the rebels and some served in 
their ranks. Austrian oppression during the following decade 
weighed heavily on the Jews. 

Conflicts between Orthodox and Reform elements 
within the Oradea community characterized the latter half 
of the 19" century. After the schism following the Hungar- 
ian Jewish Congress (see *Hungary), the Oradea community 
divided in 1870 into *Orthodox and *Neolog congregations, 
each developing separate institutions which remained active 
until after World War 11. A Neolog temple, with an organ, was 
built in 1878, and an Orthodox synagogue in 1891. In both 
congregations well-known rabbis officiated, including the Or- 
thodox rabbis Aaron Isaac Landsberg (1853-79), and Moses 
Zevi *Fuchs and his son Benjamin (1915-36). Rabbis of the 
Neolog congregation included Alexander *Kohut (1880-84), 
Lipot *Kecskeméti (1897-1936), the most influential, and Ist- 
van Vajda (1939-44), the last Neolog rabbi, who perished in 
*Auschwitz with the rest of his community. During World 
War I several hasidic rabbis from Bukovina and Galicia of the 
*Vizhnitsa and *Zhidachov dynasties found refuge in Oradea 
and attracted Hasidim from the district. 

Jewish institutions in Oradea included a hospital. Jew- 
ish public schools were opened early in the 19" century. An 
Orthodox high school with four classes, founded in 1888, 
remained open until the Holocaust. A Neolog high school, 
founded in 1920, also continued until the Holocaust. 

In the cultural and economic spheres Oradea Jewry was 
the most active of all the communities in Hungary or Roma- 
nia. Jews were prominent in Hungarian journalism. Hebrew 
printing houses operated in the city. The leading Jewish news- 
paper was the religious Zionist weekly Népiink (“Our People”; 
1929-40). Branches of the Zionist movement were active in 
Oradea between the world wars. The National Jewish Party 
had supporters in Oradea, although some Jews supported the 
party of the Hungarian nationalists. Jews joined the Com- 
munist Party when it was still legal and were even elected as 
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city councilors. In 1927 several Romanian nationalist student 
leaders organized anti-Jewish riots in which several Jews were 
killed and synagogues were despoiled. Marked antisemitic 
manifestations made the lives of the Jews difficult both under 
Romanian rule (1919-40) and, after that, under the new Hor- 
thiite regime, which had its climax in their being ghettoized 
after the German occupation of March 1944, and subsequently 
deported to Auschwitz. 

After the end of the war, in 1947, the Jewish population 
numbered 8,000, including survivors from the camps, the 
Hungarian labor battalions, and Jews who had arrived there 
from other areas. Their number decreased through emigra- 
tion to Israel and other countries, falling to 2,000 in 1971. The 
only Jewish institutions still functioning then were the three 
synagogues, which held services on the Sabbath and holidays. 
There was a kosher restaurant in the city. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Lakos, A vdradi zsidésdg térténete (1912); 
MHyJ, 3 (1937); 5 pt. 1 (1959); 7 (1960), index. s.v. Nagyvarad, Varad; P. 
Adorjan, A halott varos (1941); B. Katona, Varad a viharban (1946); 
S. Yitzhaki, Battei Sefer Yehudiyyim bi-Transylvanyah Bein Shetei 
Milhamot Olam (1970), 102-77. 


[Yehouda Marton / Paul Schveiger (2"4 ed.)] 


OR AKIVA (Heb. 82°?¥ 758; “Light of R. Akiva”), immi- 
grant development town in the northern Sharon, 1% mi. E. 
of *Caesarea. Construction of the town began in 1951 with 
the aim of providing permanent housing for the inhabitants 
of the Caesarea *ma’barah (immigrant transit camp). In 1968, 
Or Akiva had 6,000 inhabitants, as compared with 3,208 in 
1961. In the mid-1990s the population was approximately 
11,500, increasing to 15,700 in 2002 and occupying an area of 
1.2 sq. mi. (3 sq. km.). In 2001 Or Akiva received city status. 
A new Performing Arts Center produced a cultural awaken- 
ing in the town. Its economy was based mainly on medium- 
size industry (carpet weaving, silk weaving; fur coats, rubber 
mattresses, etc.). Further employment was provided by the 
tourist enterprises of Caesarea. Income was about half the 
national average. 


[Shlomo Hasson / Shaked Gilboa (2™4 ed.)] 


ORAL LAW (Heb. nya 1171), the authoritative inter- 
pretation of the Written Law (*Torah, which is the text of the 
*Pentateuch) which was regarded as given to Moses on Sinai, 
and therefore coexistent with the Written Law. This view of 
the Oral Law was a fundamental principle of the rabbis. The 
Written and Oral Laws constitute together “two that are one.” 
“It is related that a certain man stood before Shammai and 
said ‘Rabbi, How many Torahs have you?’ The rabbi replied 
“Two — one written and one oral’” (ARN' 15, 61; cf. Sif. Deut. 
351). There is a strong and close bond between the Written Law 
and the Oral Law, and neither can exist without the other — 
both from the dogmatic point of view and from that of histori- 
cal reality. The Oral Law depends upon the Written Law, but 
at the same time, say the rabbis, it is clear that there can be no 
real existence for the Written Law without the Oral. The need 
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for the positing of the existence of the Oral Law is inherent in 
the very character and nature of the Torah. The statutes of the 
Written Law could not have been fulfilled literally even in the 
generation in which they were given, since “that which is plain 
in the Torah is obscure, all the more that which is obscure” 
(Judah Halevi, Kuzari, 3, 35; cf. Moses of Coucy in Semag, in- 
troduction: “For the verses contradict and refute each other,” 
and “the statements in the Written Law are vague”). Even those 
statutes of the Torah that appear to be clearly formulated and 
detailed contain more that is obscure and requires explana- 
tion than what is manifest and understandable. The reasons 
given for this are many and various. The Written Law contains 
contradictions (cf., e.g., Deut. 16:3-4 with 16:8), and there is a 
lack of clarity and definition: The law “he shall surely be put 
to death” (Ex. 21:12 et al.) does not state whether by stoning, 
burning, or some other method not mentioned in the Torah. 
“And ye shall afflict your souls” (Lev. 16:31) does not indicate 
whether it means by mortification of the body through ascetic 
practices, by fasting, or in some other manner. The prohibi- 
tion against doing work on the Sabbath does not specify the 
nature of work (see below). “And if men strive together and 
hurt a woman with child so that her fruit depart and yet no 
harm follow... But if any harm follow...” (Ex. 21:22-23) does 
not make it clear whether the “harm” refers to the woman or 
her embryo. Dimensions and quantities are not given, e.g., in 
the precepts of leket, *shikhhah, and *pe’ah, or *terumah (the 
priestly portion), etc. Individual laws are given without any 
indication of whether the law is confined to that particular 
case or whether it is to be regarded merely as an example of a 
category of laws, e.g., the law that a slave goes free if his mas- 
ter destroys his eye or his tooth (Ex. 21:26-27). 

There are lacunae, and laws which are not explicitly 
stated but to which mere passing reference is made (thus the 
only reference to the laws of sale and acquisition is the prohi- 
bition against overreaching - *ona‘ah); there is no reference 
to the laws of marriage, while the law of divorce is mentioned 
only incidentally in connection with the injunction that a man 
may not remarry his divorced wife after she has remarried and 
become divorced again (Deut. 24:1-4); the Torah enjoins that 
one sentenced to be flogged may not have more than the fixed 
number of lashes inflicted (Deut. 25:1-3), but nowhere does 
it specify which transgressions involve the punishment of a 
flogging. From the above it seems clear that it was impossible 
for life to be regulated solely in accordance with the Written 
Law (“and I should like someone to adjudicate between two 
litigants on the basis of the weekly portions, Mishpatim [Ex. 
21-24] and Ki Teze [Deut. 21:10-25:19]” — Judah Halevi, Ku- 
Zari, 3:35). It may even be inferred from the Written Law it- 
self that immediately after it was given there already was dif- 
ficulty in understanding it. Thus, e.g., it is apparent that until 
he heard it explicity from God, Moses did not know what the 
penalty was for the transgression of gathering wood on the 
Sabbath (Num. 15:32-35; cf. Sif. Zut. 15:34: “Eliezar b. Simeon 
says: Moses did not know that he was liable to death, nor did 
he know how he should be executed, as can be inferred from 
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the reply given: ‘And the Lord said unto Moses: the man shall 
be put to death; ie., he is liable to death; how shall he put to 
death? He [God] replied: by stoning”; cf. also the case of the 
blasphemer in Lev. 24:10-23). As stated above, there is no defi- 
nition in the Pentateuch of what constitutes work in connec- 
tion with the Sabbath (or the Day of Atonement), only some 
of the things forbidden being explicitly mentioned (plowing, 
reaping, kindling fire). Furthermore, in connection with the 
desecration of the Sabbath, in one and the same verse (Ex. 
31:14) two different punishments - death and *karet — are 
given. From the point of view of its judicial literary form, the 
Written Law is in fact no different from other early Oriental 
statutes which never exhausted or aimed at exhausting all the 
details of the laws given. 

If, therefore, the statutes of the Torah could not be prop- 
erly understood in the generation in which it was given, how 
much less could it be understood by later generations? In ad- 
dition to this consideration, it was a fundamental doctrine of 
the rabbis that the Torah was given by God for all time, that 
it would never be exchanged for another Torah and certainly 
never rescinded, and that it provided for all possible circum- 
stances which might arise at any time in the future. Never- 
theless, in practice, changing conditions - social, economic, 
etc. - raised many new problems, as well as the question of 
their solution in accordance with the Torah. The new situa- 
tions and spheres of human activity which arose, for which 
the Written Law did not provide, could not be ignored. In fact, 
from the beginning the Written Law was the basis of author- 
ity of the Oral Law for the future (Deut. 17:8-11 and see be- 
low). It can thus be regarded as a historical fact that the Oral 
Law existed not merely from the moment the Written Law 
was given (and in this sense it is correct to say that the Writ- 
ten and Oral Laws were given together to Moses at Sinai), but 
it may even be maintained that the Oral Law anticipated the 
Written Law, as the Written Law not only assumes the obser- 
vance of the Oral Law in the future but is in effect based on 
its previous existence. Since the written law relies — by allu- 
sion or by its silence - on statutes, customs, and basic laws 
not explicitly mentioned in it (marriage, divorce, business; 
see above), these statutes are ipso facto converted into a part 
of the Oral Law. 

The impossibility of the Written Law existing without 
an Oral Law can also be demonstrated from Jewish history. 
The development of the Oral Law can be traced throughout 
the books of the Bible, especially in the prophets and the ha- 
giographa, in the Jewish literature of the time of the Second 
Temple (Apocrypha and pseudepigrapha, in Jewish Helle- 
nistic *literature, and in the early Targums of the Bible), the 
talmudic literature and the rabbinical literature throughout 
the generations (see *Halakhah). Even the dissenting sects 
outside normative Judaism, as long as they did not abandon 
Judaism completely, did not maintain the Written Law with- 
out an Oral Law: the *Sadducees possessed a “Book of De- 
crees - who were to be stoned, who burnt, who beheaded, 
and who strangled” (the scholium to Megillat *Taanit); the 
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Judean desert sect developed, especially by means of biblical 
exegesis, a most ramified halakhah which has survived in its 
works (in particular in the Damascus Covenant, the Manual 
of Discipline and other works; see Dead Sea *Scrolls); and a 
most ramified halakhah also developed among the *Karaites. 
In the relationship of the Written to the Oral Law there exists 
a kind of paradox, both interesting and characteristic. From 
the dogmatic point of view the Oral Law has its basis in, and 
derives its validity from, explicit verses in the Written Law, 
but at the same time the Written Law itself obtains its full va- 
lidity and its authority for practical halakhah from the Oral 
Law. The Written Law in fact establishes the authority of the 
Oral Law by laying down that “if there arise a matter too hard 
for thee, thou shalt turn unto the judge that shall be in those 
days,” and “according to the tenor of the sentence which they 
shall declare unto thee from that place... According to the law 
which they shall teach thee, and according to the judgment 
which they shall tell thee shalt thou do; thou shalt not turn 
aside from the sentence which they shall declare unto thee, 
neither to the right hand, nor to the left” (Deut. 17:8-11). Yet 
it follows precisely from those very verses themselves that it 
is the Oral Law itself which determines what the halakhah of 
the Written Law is in practice, including the true meanings (as 
distinct from the theoretical philological meanings) of those 
very verses (Deut. 17:8-11) themselves. 

Furthermore the Oral Law lays down explicitly that from 
the moment of the giving of the Written Law - "from Heaven,” 
at Sinai, but in the language of men and to men - it is handed 
over absolutely to the judgment of the human intelligence of 
the scholars of the Oral Law, who accept the “yoke of the king- 
dom of Heaven” but give halakhic ruling according to their 
understanding (“henceforth no prophet can innovate any- 
thing” - Sifra, Be-Hukkotai, 13:7; cf. Shab. 1042), since “it is not 
in Heaven” (TJ, MK 3:1, 81d; BM 59b — based upon Deut. 30:12). 
Though indeed this rule was not accepted without protest, yet 
those who objected belonged to the fringes of Judaism, and 
it was not they who determined the halakhah. The Oral Law 
is able to circumvent the Written Law (see TJ, Kid. 1:2, 59d). 
In consequence of this provision, Maimonides, following the 
talmudic sages, ruled that “in an emergency any bet din may 
cancel even the words of the (written) Torah... in order to 
strengthen religion and to prevent people from transgressing 
the Torah. They may order flagellation and punish for breach 
of law, but such a ruling may not be effected permanently. 
Similarly, if they see a temporary need to set aside a positive 
precept, or to transgress an injunction in order to bring many 
back to religion, or in order to save many Israelites from grief 
in other matters, they may act in accordance with the needs 
of the time; just as the physician amputates a hand or a leg 
in order to preserve the life, so the bet din may rule at some 
particular time that some precept of the Torah may be trans- 
gressed temporarily in order that it may be preserved” (Yad, 
Mamrim 2:4). Then the sages rightly maintained that the Oral 
Law is the major and the main part (i.e., both in quantity and 
quality) of the Torah. “The Holy One made a covenant with 
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Israel only for the sake of that transmitted orally” (Git. 6ob; 
cf. TJ, Pe’ah 2:6, 17a: those given orally are beloved”). The Oral 
Law, which is well-nigh sovereign in relation to the Written 
Law, is the “mystery” (uvotrptov) of the Holy One (Tanh. Ki 
Tissa 34, et al.; though the sources speak of the *Mishnah, it 
is certain that the whole oral law is intended) because of the 
essential nature of its being given orally. It is this nature of the 
Oral Law - that it was given orally - that determines its vital- 
ity and organic development; it is not immutable and fossil- 
ized but alive and evolving. This vitality, however, could only 
be preserved in words not fixed in writing and in a binding 
and unchangeable form but in words developing continually 
and unceasingly. As mentioned, the Sadducees had a book of 
decrees in writing which was their “Oral Law” (the scholium 
to Meg. Taan.), and therefore according to their outlook the 
whole of the Torah too was “prepared in writing” (Kid. 66a - 
according to early printed versions and Haggadot ha-Talmud, 
Constantinople, 1511, 56d), i-e., the written word obligates. The 
Pharisees, however, claimed that the distinguishing feature 
and authority of the Oral Law is embedded in the fundamen- 
tal rule (Deut. 31:19), “put it in their mouths” (the scholium to 
Meg. Ta‘an.). The Oral Law was handed over to the sages, by 
means of whose words it is fixed and evolves from generation 
to generation. It is this nature and this sovereignty that are the 
real will of the Written Law, which was given on the basis that 
it be explained by means of the Oral Law. This, apparently, 
is the reason that although there is a disciple who expounds 
“more than was spoken to Moses at Sinai” (ARN2 *’, 32), yet 
“even what a distinguished disciple will rule in the presence of 
his teacher was already conveyed to Moses at Sinai” (TJ, Pe’ah 
2:6, 17a; cf. Meg. 19b and sEz 2:171 “Surely both the Bible and 
Mishnah were communicated by the Almighty”). The mean- 
ing of all these and of similar sources is that from the point of 
view of its functional essence, the whole of the Oral Law was 
given to Moses at Sinai, since “the Torah itself gave the sages 
a mind to interpret and to declare” (Sif. Num. 134; cf. “mat- 
ters not revealed to Moses were revealed to Akiva’ — (Tanh. 
B. Num. 117; for its true meaning cf. Men. 29b - the aggadah 
of Moses entering the yeshivah of *Akiva - “and he did not 
know what they were saying,’ not even a detail of a halakhah 
given to Moses at Sinai). Even the Holy One repeats, as it were, 
a halakhah as spoken by the sages (pdr, ed. by D. Mandel- 
baum (1962), 73, et al.). 

[Moshe David Herr] 
Attitude of Reform Judaism 
In the approximate century and a half of Reform *Judaism’s 
existence, the development of its attitude toward the Oral Law 
has undergone three fairly distinct phases. In the initial stage, 
in the early 19" century, most Reform rabbis invoked the Oral 
Law itself in calling for change in halakhic practice and us- 
age. Thus Aaron *Chorin justified the changes in the liturgy 
of the Reform congregation of Hamburg (established 1818) by 
extensive citation of the Talmud and codes. Abraham *Geiger 
expressed the spirit of the leaders of Reform Judaism of his 
time in the opening article of the first issue of his publication 
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ha-Hinnukh Haroshi in the provinces rose from 5,300 in 1940 
to more than 11,000 in 1950, more than 25% of the children of 
school age. This increase in the school population brought a 
rise in the demand for teachers. The Vaad ha-Hinnukh of Bue- 
nos Aires responded to this situation by founding the Seminar 
Lemorim (Teacher's Seminar) in 1940 and five years later the 
cirA founded the Machon Lelimudei Hayahaduth (Institute 
for Jewish Studies), which prepared teachers and functionar- 
ies for the Jewish religious establishment. The ideological map 
started to shift during these years, with the schools declaring 
a Zionist identification and adopting Hebrew as the language 
of instruction increasing. Jewish public institutions and cul- 
tural life continued to develop, and the recent arrivals from 
Central Europe founded their own communal and religious 
organizations, including the Asociacién Filantrépica Israelita 
(1933), the Juedische Kulturgemeinschaft (1937), and both Or- 
thodox and Liberal congregations. 


Zionism. The Zionist movement in Argentina had changed 
in the 1930s and the 1940s from a conglomerate of organiza- 
tions with disconnected activities to a stable federation called 
“Consejo Superior Sionista.” The decision of the 19» Zionist 
Congress (1935) to promote the unification of the Zionist 
organizations, together with the impact of the Holocaust, 
brought the two main Zionist parties - General Zionist and 
Poalei Zion (the Revisionists demurred) - to the realization 
that they had to work together under a common umbrella or- 
ganization, although they kept their own identities within the 
Zionist framework. 

The anti-Zionist left-wing organizations challenged the 
Zionists since they competed for the leadership of the com- 
munal institutions. This threat to their efforts to gain control 
over the main institutions, especially amra and pa1A, dictated 
the collaboration between the two Zionist parties. 

Control of the National Funds - Keren Hayesod and 
Keren Kayemeth Lelsrael - was one of the ends that engen- 
dered competition between the different sectors in the com- 
munity. In 1937, when a branch of the Jewish Agency for Erez 
Israel was established in Argentina, the Zionist parties coop- 
erated to avoid non-Zionist control of the Funds. During the 
second half of the 1940s circumstances were different and the 
Zionist parties competed with each other for the control of 
the National Funds and the appointment of their members 
as shlihim (emissaries) of the Funds. The Zionist parties and 
the leaders of the National Funds tried to adhere to the policy 
established by the wzo and maintain the autonomy of both 
Funds. During the War of Independence (1948), however, Ar- 
gentinean Jewry decided to declare a united campaign on be- 
half of Israel. The impressive results proved the extent of their 
identification with the Zionist cause, which went far beyond 
the politics of fundraising, leadership of organizations, par- 
ties, and shlihim. 

Until the middle of the 1940s the World Zionist Orga- 
nization (wzo) believed that the most important activities of 
Zionism in Argentina were connected with fundraising. After 
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wwil, when Argentina became relevant to the fight for the 
establishment of a Jewish state, the wzo changed its attitude 
and Argentinean Jewry was transformed into a partner in the 
political efforts to achieve international recognition. 

The Zionist parties became dependent on their central 
organizations in Israel. Nevertheless, they believed that local 
activities within the framework of the Jewish communal or- 
ganization were very important in themselves, also as a way 
to maintain their close ties with Zionism and Israel. The par- 
ties, especially the two trends of Poalei Zion (right and left), 
made serious efforts to develop local activities. They were very 
active in formal education and maintained complementary 
Jewish schools like the Sholem Aleichem and Bialik school 
networks. All the parties were active in informal education 
and maintained pioneer youth movements like Ha-Noar ha- 
Ziyyoni, Dror-Hehalutz, Betar, Gordonia, Dror-Habonim, and 
Ha-Shomer ha-Zaiir, which provided the first groups of olim 
with a strong ideological conviction in the second half of the 
1940s and after the establishment of Israel. 

The two major parties, General Zionists and Poalei Zion, 
differed in their attitude to the desirable attitude of the Jews 
toward Argentina and its society. Both parties agreed that they 
had to respect the status of the Jews as Argentinean citizens. 
But while the General Zionists believed that Jews had to limit 
their organized activities as Jews to internal communal and 
Zionist matters, and that their activities in the general society 
was entirely a private matter, Poalei Zion promoted organized 
Jewish action also in the general civil arena and politics. Ac- 
tually, the latter’s position failed. 

The two parties also competed with each other for the 
leadership of the community’s institutions and debated the 
organization and structure of paiA. Poalei Zion wanted a 
change in the electoral criteria and promoted the idea of 
general elections with the participation of all the Jews. The 
General Zionists supported the existing federative structure 
in which the board was elected by the representatives of the 
institutions which adhere to pa1a. While the latter’s posi- 
tion prevailed, the discussion continued into the 21°t cen- 
tury, even though there were different political trends now 
involved in DAIA. 


Agricultural Settlement. Between 1936 and 1944, several hun- 
dred families who fled antisemitic persecution in Germany 
were absorbed into the settlement project. Many of them set- 
tled in Entre Rios, where they founded the colony of Avigdor. 
In the succeeding period, however, more families left the land, 
and in 1962 there were fewer settlers than there had been in 
1898 (5,907 compared to 6,755 at the earlier date). The families 
who remained in 1962 were smaller in size than those of 1898 
(an average of less than three members as against over five to a 
family at the earlier date) and belonged to an older age group. 
On the other hand, the number of non-Jews in the colonies 
was almost double that of the Jewish colonists (about 10,220). 
In 1964 the number of Jewish farmers who lived on and culti- 
vated their land in the colonies was estimated at 782 families. 
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(Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift fuer juedische Theologie, 1835) 
when he wrote: “Salvation lies not in the violent and reck- 
less excision of everything which has descended to us from 
the past, but in the careful search into its deeper meaning, 
and in the aim to continue to develop historically from that 
which has grown historically... much which is now believed 
and observed is not tradition... but is a product of a certain 
age, and therefore can be removed by time.” Geiger frequently 
quoted rabbinic sources to justify the abolition of rituals which 
he deemed a hindrance to “true” religion. This qualified ap- 
peal to talmudic tradition is reflected in Michael Creizenach’s 
statement that the unanimous decisions of the Talmud are to 
be regarded as binding. In a case of divided opinion, “we fol- 
low the less strict version so long as it does not contradict our 
own conviction.” The Breslau Synod of Reform Rabbis (1846) 
centered on the question of modifying Sabbath observance in 
the light of changed social and economic conditions. The par- 
ticipants buttressed their views by frequent citations from the 
Talmud and the standard rabbinic codes. The attitude finds ex- 
pression in the declaration of David *Einhorn, which reflected 
the position of the majority of Reform rabbis of his age (1839): 
“We address the Talmud in these words, ‘Israel believes thee, 
but not in thee; thou art a medium through which the divine 
may be reached but thou art not the divine’” 

This trend of introducing changes in current religious 
practice on the basis of halakhic precedent interpreted in lib- 
eral fashion met with strong dissent within the ranks of early 
Reform Judaism itself in the person of Samuel *Holdheim, one 
of the dominant personalities of the movement. He may be 
said to have spiritually fathered the anti-halakhic stance that 
marked the second phase of the development of Reform Ju- 
daism. His views were set forth in his book Das Ceremonial- 
gesetz in Messiasreich (1845). According to Holdheim, the ba- 
sic purpose of the ritual law was to safeguard the holiness of 
the people of Israel in a pagan world. As paganism vanishes, 
the ritual laws are needed less and less, and with the arrival of 
the messianic age they will become totally superfluous. “The 
time has to come when one feels strong enough vis-a-vis the 
Talmud to oppose it, in the knowledge of having gone beyond 
it? Accordingly, Holdheim advocated the abolition of circum- 
cision and changing the Sabbath to Sunday. David Einhorn, 
deeply influenced by Holdheim, limited the authority of the 
Talmud to those aspects which were attributable to the Men 
of the Great Assembly. 

The anti-halakhic mood of Reform Judaism, a minor 
strain in the incipient stage of the movement, gained increas- 
ing ascendancy as the 19» century progressed and the major 
scene of the Reform movement's activity shifted to the United 
States. Bernard Felsenthal summed up the dominant mood 
of most of his colleagues toward the halakhah: “There is but 
one class of laws biblical or post-biblical which have eternal 
validity and these are the moral laws engraved by the finger of 
God with ineradicable letters in the spirit and nature of man” 
(Kol Kore Be-Midbar, no. 11, 1858). The official attitude of 19t»- 
century American Reform Judaism found expression in the 
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platform adopted in 1885 by the Conference of Reform Rab- 
bis in Pittsburgh. The fourth paragraph of the platform reads 
in part: “We hold that all such Mosaic and rabbinical laws as 
regulate diet, priestly purity and dress originated in ages and 
under the influence of ideas entirely foreign to our present 
mental and spiritual state... their observance in our day is apt 
rather to obstruct than to further modern spiritual elevation.” 
In this spirit, the annual meeting of the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis (CCAR) in 1892 declared that no initiatory 
rite (circumcision, ritual immersion) was required for admis- 
sion into Judaism. In his work Jewish Theology (1928) Kaufman 
*Kohler formulated the position of this second phase of Re- 
form Judaism in these words: “To them (the prophets) and to 
us the real Torah is the unwritten moral law which underlies 
the precepts of both the written law and its moral interpreta- 
tion” (p. 45). “It [the Oral Law] fostered hair-splitting casu- 
istry and caused the petrifaction of religion in the codified 
Halakhah” (p. 47). 

In the past few decades, Reform Judaism has displayed 
a sharp veering away from the anti-halakhic spirit described 
above. The depreciation of the Shulhan Arukh and other legal 
works characteristic of discussions on the subject as reported 
in the early Annuals of the ccAR have been replaced by regret 
that Reform Judaism lacks the sense of halakhah (Introd. to 
Current Reform Responsa, Solomon B. Freehof, 1969). Repeat- 
edly, in the recent past, the demand for a specific code of prac- 
tice has been raised. Though opposed to the formulation of a 
binding code for Reform religious practice, Solomon B. Free- 
hof has been active, as chairman of the Responsa Committee 
of the CCAR, in responding to questions relating to Reform 
religious practice. While written in the style of traditional 
responsa, citing the recognized codes and legal authorities, 
the answers given are intended, with a few exceptions, to be 
merely advisory in nature. The turn toward traditional practice 
in Reform congregations is to be seen in the reintroduction 
of the bar mitzvah, calling to the Torah (aufrufen), Havdalah, 
etc. The revision of the anti-halakhic attitude of classic Reform 
Judaism is a process whose outcome can hardly be anticipated 
at this writing, but that it is one of the major concerns of con- 
temporary Reform Judaism is evidenced by the prominent 
place it occupies in Reform thought and writing. 


Attitude of Conservative Judaism 

Zacharias *Frankel’s demonstrative withdrawal from the 
Synod of Reform Rabbis (Frankfurt, 1845) and his enuncia- 
tion of Positive-Historical Judaism are regarded as the point 
of departure for the subsequent founding of the distinct trend 
in modern Judaism commonly known as *Conservative. The 
doctrine of Positive-Historical Judaism received considerable 
elaboration by Solomon *Schechter, who regarded himself as a 
disciple of Frankel, Leopold Zunz, and Heinrich Graetz when 
he wrote: “It is neither Scripture nor primitive Judaism but 
general custom which forms the real rule of practice... Lib- 
erty was always given to the great teachers of every generation 
to make modifications and innovations in harmony with the 
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spirit of existing institutions. The norm as well as the sanc- 
tion of Judaism is the practice actually in vogue. Its consecra- 
tion is the consecration of general use or, in other words, of 
Catholic Israel” (Studies in Judaism, 1 (1896), 17-19). While the 
ideological leaders of Reform Judaism interpreted the thesis 
of the Oral Law’s historical conditioning as implying its dis- 
pensability, for Schechter and his disciples the thesis, originally 
propounded by the Wissenschaft Des *Judentums, served as 
one of the touchstones of the authority of the Oral Law. The 
divergence in viewpoint is to be attributed to the preponder- 
ant weight ascribed to tradition by the spokesmen of Con- 
servative Judaism. In contrast to Orthodoxy, the divine ori- 
gin of the Oral Law as the basis of its authority is interpreted 
in Conservative circles in non-literalistic fashion (see Robert 
Gordis, in Tradition and Change, ed. by Mordecai Waxman 
(1958), 377 ff.). The frequent appeals for loyalty to the Oral Law 
to be found in the writings of Schechter (“It - Judaism - insists 
upon the observance both of the spirit and the letter... Juda- 
ism is absolutely incompatible with the abandonment of the 
Torah” (Seminary Addresses and Other Papers (1915), 21-22).) 
find their final validation in the fact that Jewish religious us- 
age had won acceptance from the religious conscience of the 
overwhelming majority of the Jewish people (the concept of 
Catholic Israel). 

Louis *Ginzberg viewed halakhah as constituting the 
mainstream of Judaism. Through his teaching and writings, 
he made the halakhah one of the central concerns of Conser- 
vative Judaism, always insisting, however, that the halakhah 
of the Talmud constituted an organic growth that retained 
its vitality by reason of its responsiveness to changing locale, 
and social and economic conditions. Yet, with a single excep- 
tion - a responsum on the permissibility of the use of grape 
juice for sacramental purposes during the prohibition era in 
America - he proved reluctant to apply his theoretical under- 
standing of the halakhah to the exigent problems of Jewish life 
in the 20" century. (For the responsum in English translation, 
see AJYB, 25 (1923-24), 401-25.) 

The practical implications of this approach to the hala- 
khah underlay the work of the Committee on Jewish Law of 
the Rabbinical Assembly. Established in 1927, it has issued a 
large number of halakhic decisions recorded in brief or in 
detail in the annual Proceedings of the Rabbinical Assembly. 
Prior to 1948, none of these decisions reflected any significant 
departure from traditional Orthodox practice. In 1948, the an- 
nual convention of the Rabbinical Assembly rejected a pro- 
posal that its Committee on Jewish Law “shall be instructed 
to hold itself bound by the authority of Jewish law and within 
the frame of Jewish law to labor toward progress and growth 
of the law to the end of adjusting it to present-day religious 
needs and orientation, whether it be on the side of severity or 
leniency.” The defeat of the proposal was motivated by a de- 
sire on the part of the majority to reckon with non-halakhic 
factors, such as contemporary social realities and moral stan- 
dards, in determining the point of view of Conservative Juda- 
ism on any specific question. Hence, in 1949 the concept was 
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formally accepted that “decisions of the Law Committee shall 
be presented in the form ofa traditional responsum indicating 
its relationship to relevant halakhic and other material.” 

To reflect this change in basic position, the name of the 
committee was changed to Committee on Jewish Law and 
Standards. It was reorganized and increased to 23 members, 
so as to offer representation for the diversity of viewpoint to be 
found among members of the Rabbinical Assembly. A rule of 
procedure was adopted whereby a member of the Rabbinical 
Assembly could accept either the majority or minority view 
of the committee. In instances where decisions were unani- 
mous, such decisions were to be regarded as binding. Two re- 
sponsa were published by the committee on Sabbath obser- 
vance, in the course of which divergent views were expressed 
on the permissibility of riding to attend synagogue service on 
the Sabbath in instances where one lived beyond reasonable 
walking distance and the use of electricity on the Sabbath for 
purposes of illumination (for the responsa in question, see 
Tradition and Change, ed. by M. Waxman (1958), 349-409). 
To obviate the problem of the *agunah, a woman who though 
divorced civilly cannot obtain a get (writ of divorcement), the 
Joint Law Conference of the Rabbinical Assembly and the Jew- 
ish Theological Seminary adopted in 1954 a takkahah (enact- 
ment) to be inserted in the ketubbah (marriage document). 
Latterly, the committee has adopted, and in specific instances 
exercised, the long-dormant halakhic principle of hafkaat kid- 
dushin (annullment) where, for one or another circumstance, 
the writing of the traditional get is impossible. Another hal- 
akhic decision of far-reaching consequence is that of render- 
ing the observance of Yom Tov Sheni (the second days of the 
three festivals) a matter of option to be exercised by the rabbi 
of the local congregation (some members of the committee 
vigorously dissented on the decision; see Conservative Juda- 
ism, 24, no. 2 (1970), 21-59). Various responsa by the com- 
mittee are to be found in the annual Proceedings of the Rab- 
binical Assembly and deal with such matters as the use of the 
organ on Sabbaths and festivals, the use of gentile wine (yayin 
nesekh), the donation after death of the cornea of the eyes for 
purposes of transplant, ritual circumcision by a Jewish phy- 
sician, cremation, synagogue membership for a Jew who has 
intermarried, etc. 

[Theodore Friedman] 
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ORAN (Ar. Waharan), seaport on the Mediterranean coast, 
the second largest city in *Algeria and a key trading and in- 
dustrial center. Oran as a city (and an administrative unit or 
region since the 1870s known as a department), is located in 
western Algeria and is contiguous to the border with *Mo- 
rocco at a point where Algeria is closest to the Spanish coast. 
Oran was founded in the 10 century by Andalusian mer- 
chants and incorporated into the Kingdom of Tlemcen, serv- 
ing as its main seaport since the 15** century. 

Jews began settling the area mainly in 1391, when they 
arrived there as refugees from Spain (first wave of expul- 
sion). This population swelled in 1492 and 1502, when Oran 
afforded refuge to Jewish and Muslim expellees from Spain 
in the wake of the fall of Granada. As was the case with other 
parts of the Maghreb in the Atlantic and Mediterranean coasts, 
where Spanish and Portuguese influences became supreme, 
the Spaniards conquered Oran in 1509. Initially the Spanish 
forces were inclined to expel the Jews from the city, but re- 
frained from doing so in the final analysis. For the next 300 
years or more Spain and its colonists remained in control of 
Oran. Although Jews had been forced to leave Spain (after 
1492), the Spanish authorities in Oran learned to tolerate lo- 
cal Jewry and some of the latter engaged in influential trade 
activity, until the 1760s 

In 1669 or 1670, however, the Spanish Queen Maria of 
Austria expelled the overwhelming majority of the Jews of 
Oran and its environs. The expellees resettled in Nice, then 
under the suzerainty of the Dukes of Savoy; from there they 
made their way to Italian Livorno and reinforced the thriv- 
ing community that existed there. Jews did return to Oran 
at the beginning of the 18 century, when the Muslims, led 
by the Bey of Mascara, captured the city from the Spaniards. 
But the Spaniards regained control of the area in the 1730s, 
although this time there was no indication that Jews were 
barred from Oran. Spanish rule lingered into the last decade 
of the 18" century and abandoned it in the wake of a devas- 
tating earthquake of the early 1790s. Authority passed once 
again to Muslim hands. This “restoration” period proved ad- 
vantageous to the Jews. The Muslim authorities now invited 
Jews from nearby Mostaganem, Mascara, and Nedrona to 
settle in Oran. The arrival from Morocco of additional Jews 
only strengthened the Jewish community, transforming it into 
the second largest Algerian community after Algiers. Many 
among the Jews plunged into trade activity between the port 
of Oran and British-controlled Gibraltar, Malaga, and Alme- 
ria, as well as Italy and France. 
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The Jewish community was presided over by a mukka- 
dem, or *nagid, an administrative head. His functions were 
diversified by local leaders (*parnassim or tovei ha-ir). All 
disputes among Jews, including marriages and divorce, were 
decided by the dayyanim (religious judges), the noted excep- 
tion being criminal matters or disputes between Muslims and 
Jews, which were referred to the Muslim Sharia courts run by 
the qadis. By then the Ottoman Empire was well entrenched 
in Algeria, in charge of parts of *Algiers and Oran. 

Ottoman Turkish rule collapsed in 1830 following the 
French conquest of Algeria. The French administration gradu- 
ally removed the Jews from the jurisdiction of both the Mus- 
lim and Jewish courts, in the latter case including matters 
relating to personal status. This applied to Oran. The commu- 
nity of Oran, like those in the regions of Algiers and *Con- 
stantine, was administered from the 1840s by a consistoire, 
a new communal administrative apparatus modeled on the 
French-Jewish community leadership bodies. The consistoire, 
which encouraged Jews to modernize, orient themselves to 
new professions such as agriculture, and send their children 
to French-type schools, was led by a president and a dozen lay 
and rabbinic leaders elected by local notables. 

From the French occupation of 1830 until France achieved 
stability over its domination of Algeria (the 1870s), the Jewish 
community of Oran thrived and its synagogues mushroomed 
throughout the region. In addition to talmudei torah religious 
schools, French schools emerged in the community as early 
as the late 1840s, while in subsequent years Jewish youths 
frequented French public schools. This was all the more 
so once France granted Algerian Jewry French citizenship 
collectively in the spirit of the Crémieux Decree of October 
24, 1870. Jews could now serve in the French army and par- 
ticipate in local municipal elections as well as elections to 
choose local representatives among the European settlers to 
the French parliament. The Muslims shunned French privi- 
leges of naturalization fearing it would run counter to their 
religious obligations and personal status matters ingrained 
in the Sharia. It was then that the local Jewish press in the 
French language had its inception, though Oran’s Jews still 
continued to disseminate publications in Hebrew and Judeo- 
Arabic as well. 

During the latter half of the 19 century, Oran’s Jewry 
consisted of a heterogeneous population that included indig- 
enous Jews who originated from Mascara, Mostaganem, and 
Tlemcen. They were reinforced by immigrants from Algiers 
and Moroccan Jews - émigrés from the mountainous Rif area 
in northern Morocco, and other northern and western Mo- 
roccan regions such as *Tetuan, Figuig, Tafilalet, Oujda, and 
Debdou. Oran’s Jews spoke a variety of jargons, among them 
Moroccan Judeo-Arabic (a mélange of Hebrew, Arabic, and 
Aramaic expressions), Algerian Judeo-Arabic, and Tetuani 
Judeo-Spanish known as Hakitia - resembling somewhat the 
Ladino of Sephardi Jews in *Turkey, the Balkans, and *Egypt. 
Increasingly, however, French became the dominant language 
among Oran’s Jews after World War 1. 
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Until modernization crept in after World War 1, Jews en- 
gaged in the traditional occupations of crafts and worked as 
tailors, goldsmiths, carpenters, and shoemakers. By the 1950s 
numerous Jews had entered the liberal professions. Others es- 
tablished themselves as large-scale merchants and exporters 
of cereals and cattle to Spanish Malaga and Algeciras, British- 
controlled Gibraltar, and France. 

The Dreyfus Affair and later manifestations of an an- 
tisemitic nature in metropolitan France affected the Jews of 
Oran and the rest of French Algeria. These led to riots and as- 
saults on Jews and their properties. The emergence of the Vi- 
chy regime in France (1940) meant that pro-German French 
influences extended to that country’s colonial possessions. 
Algerian Jews, including those of Oran, were subjected to 
discriminatory racial laws, stringent quotas in government 
employment, expulsion of their students and teachers from 
the public schools, and the temporary abrogation of the Creé- 
mieux Decree, leaving the Jews without citizenship status. 
After the liberation of Algeria by Allied Forces in November 
1942, the Crémieux Decree was reestablished. Then, in No- 
vember 1954, the Algerian war of Muslims against lingering 
French colonial rule placed the Jews of Oran, Algiers, and 
Constantine between the hammer and the anvil. They were 
placed in the awkward position of having to choose between 
support for the Muslims or for the French. They chose neu- 
trality, even though it was quite evident to the Muslim rebels 
that deep in their hearts the Jews remained loyal to France 
and to its colonial policies. From spring 1956 until France 
granted Algeria national independence in July 1962, the situ- 
ation of the Jews deteriorated and they were frequent victims 
of violence. In 1962, of the nearly 30,000 Jews in Oran (out of 
some 140,000 Algerian Jews), the great majority emigrated to 
France with only several thousand at the very most making 
aliyah. In 1963, a year after Algeria’s independence, only 850 
Jews dwelt in the region of Oran. The Great Synagogue, the 
most impressive symbol of the Oran community, was trans- 
formed into a mosque in the mid-1970s. By 2005, there were 
apparently no Jews left there. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Ayoun, “Problématique des conflits in- 
ternes de la communauté juive: Simon Kanoui, président du Con- 
sistoire Israélite @Oran,’ in: Congress of Jewish Studies in Jerusalem, 
9, B3 (1986), 75-82; J.I. Israel, “The Jews of Spanish Oran and Their 
Expulsion in 1669,” in: Mediterranean Historical Review, 9:2 (1994), 
235-55; M.M. Laskier, North African Jewry in the Twentieth Century: 
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ish People: Bet ha-Tefutsoth: The Database of Jewish Communities: 
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[Michael M. Laskier (2™4 ed.)] 


ORANGE, previously a principality and later a town in Vau- 
cluse department, S.E. France. The earliest evidence of the 
presence of Jews in Orange dates from 1282 and in the local- 
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ity of Courthézon from 1328, at the latest. In 1353 Raymond v, 
prince of Orange, granted the Jews of his principality a charter 
which in effect constituted a series of privileges which were 
remarkable, indeed almost exceptional, for the 14** century. 
Even before Raymond’s time, however, some precedent had 
been set in this direction by other princes of Orange, who had, 
for example, already employed Jews as toll collectors. Because 
of these favorable conditions, a constant stream of Jews came 
from *Comtat Venaissin to Orange, among them the physician 
Durand de Cavaillon who arrived there in 1387. This situation 
lasted until the latter half of the 15" century. In 1477 the mu- 
nicipal council sought to remove Jews from the grain trade in 
which they were engaged in addition to moneylending (Jews 
frequently acted as brokers for the wealthy burghers of Or- 
ange or for Italian financiers). When the council demanded 
the expulsion of the Jews in 1484, the prince of Orange refused 
unless the town could indemnify him for the taxes that would 
be lost by such an action. Jewish houses were openly attacked 
in 1490 and the expulsion was carried out in 1505. 

On several occasions during the first half of the 17" cen- 
tury the parliament of Orange renewed the expulsion decree. 
Despite this, by 1643 several Jewish families had “clandestinely” 
resettled in Orange. Their numbers slowly increased, until by 
1731 there were 21 families (16 in Orange, 4 in Courthézon, 1 
in Jonquiéres). The new expulsion orders were only partially 
applied, and from 1774 on there was a massive influx of Jews 
from Comtat Venaissin. With the onset of the French Revolu- 
tion, however, the departure of the Jews was almost as rapid. 
Using their newly acquired liberties, they left Orange for more 
important towns. In 1808 only 36 Jews remained in Orange 
and almost all of them bore the name Mossé. The Jewish com- 
munity rapidly dissolved and was never reconstituted. 

Several eminent scholars, particularly *Levi b. Gershom, 
lived in Orange for varying lengths of time. Another such 
scholar was Mordecai, also named En Crescas, or Ezobi, of 
Orange, who settled in Carcassonne toward the close of the 
136 century. The surname Ezobi, borne by a large number of 
other scholars, points to a more or less distant origin in Or- 
ange. An anonymous scholar and translator of the late 12"* cen- 
tury and one Gershon b. Hezekiah, author of medical books 
in the first half of the 15"* century, are intimately connected 
with the town of Orange. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 18ff.; I. Loeb, in: REJ, 1 (1880), 
72ff.; J. Bauer, ibid., 32 (1896), 236 ff.; D. Wolfson, ibid., 57 (1909), 93 ff; 
H. Chabaut, ibid., 100 (1936), 62ff.; L. Barthélemy, Inventaire... Mai- 


son de Baux (1882), index. 
[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


ORANGE COUNTY, county in California, U.S. In 2005 there 
were some 3 million people living in Orange County, with the 
Jewish population estimated at 60,000-80,000. 

Orange County Jewish communities include Orange, 
Anaheim, Santa Ana, Irvine, Yorba Linda, Garden Grove, La- 
guna Beach, Laguna Hills, Huntington Beach, Tustin, Foun- 
tain Valley, Newport Beach, Westminster, Fullerton, Mission 
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Viejo, and Costa Mesa. Most Jews live in Irvine, Newport 
Beach, Mission Viejo, and Aliso Viejo. 

Southern California or California Southland Jewry is an 
interrelated community in Santa Barbara, Ventura, Los An- 
geles, Orange, Riverside, San Bernardino, Imperial, and San 
Diego counties. In climate, water supply, politics, agriculture 
and industry it differs from the rest of California. Rivalry 
has long existed between the northern and southern areas of 
California. There is a virtual seamlessness between Orange 
County and neighboring Los Angeles. It seems at points like 
one endless community. 

The primary motivation for settlement in Southern Cali- 
fornia was not a search for religious freedom but economic 
opportunity. Many Jews who came to the Southland in the 
early days had first gone to San Francisco, from which place 
Jews quickly dispersed throughout the entire American and 
Canadian West. The Gold Rush brought Jews to Southern Cal- 
ifornia more for trade and agriculture than for mining. The 
area was known in biblical language as the place of “cattle on 
a thousand hills.” 

French Jews were perhaps 10% of all the Jews who ar- 
rived during the Gold Rush decades. They came from Alsace, 
Marseilles, and Paris. Among them were Algerian Jews such 
as Hippolyte Cohen in Anaheim in 1878. 

In the beginning of the 20" century Sephardi Jews from 
the island of Rhodes immigrated to Southern California. 
Other Sephardim arrived during the 1910s and 1920s. Most 
of the newcomers did not speak English, but the Ladino they 
spoke was close to the Mexican Spanish of California. Se- 
phardi Jews generally moved first to Seattle, Washington, then 
later on to California. 

Orange County Jewry began in the 1870s. Santa Ana was 
platted in 1870, and in 1872 Jews were located there as mer- 
chants. In 1876 the first Jew reached Tustin. The community of 
Anaheim was quiet in 1880 when Jewish stores were closed for 
Rosh Hashanah, the local press reported. In the early period 
the best known Jewish citizen of Orange County was Benja- 
min Dreyfus, the vintner, general agriculturalist, and mayor 
of Anaheim in 1881 and 1882. Three Jews held the first High 
Holy Day services in 1874. In that year Jews were also found 
in the nearby mission town of San Juan Capistrano. Santa 
Ana and Tustin Jewry - 25 families in all - began establishing 
a congregation in 1919, to meet the needs of their children for 
Jewish education. 

From the 1930s onward there has been a massive influx 
of population to Southern California, and Orange County 
has benefited from the post-World War 11 development of 
the region as well as the movement of major corporations 
and hi-tech industries to Southern California. Jewish life was 
stimulated by a large influx of British, Canadian, Israeli, Latin 
American, North African, Russian, South African, and Ira- 
nian Jews, who established their own organizations as well 
as integrating into the older communities. A large number 
of Hungarian Jews reached the Southland after the Soviets 
crushed the movement to liberalization in that country in 
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1956. Iranian Jews have sent their children to all-day schools 
and have a higher rate of synagogue affiliation than the aver- 
age. Russian and Israeli non-Orthodox immigrants tend to 
be High Holiday Jews. 

The Merage Jewish Community Center, one of the larg- 
est in the United States, with its impressive community cam- 
pus in Irvine, is an important presence in the community. 
The Federation sponsors all the activities of a Jewish Federa- 
tion, including a Board of Jewish Education and the Jewish 
Family Service. 

Synagogue life is local and Jews are spread throughout 
the county, but communal life is concentrated in the areas of 
greatest populations. 

There are 35 synagogues in Orange County of every de- 
nomination. There are Conservative congregations in several 
cities: Bnai Israel in Tustin, Congregation Eilat in Mission 
Viejo, Surf City Synagogue of Huntington Beach, Temple Beth 
Emet of Anaheim, Temple Isaiah of Newport Beach, Tem- 
ple Judea of Laguna Woods. Reform congregations are also 
found throughout the county: B’nai Tzedek in Fountain Val- 
ley, Congregation Kol HaNeshamah in Irvine, Congregation 
Shir Ha Maialot also in Irvine, Temple Bat Yahm in Newport 
Beach, Temple Beth David in Westminster, Temple Beth El 
of South Orange County in Aliso Viejo, Temple Beth Ohr in 
La Mirada, Temple Beth Sholom in Santa Ana, Temple Beth 
Tikvah/Adat Ari in Fullerton. There are Orthodox Congre- 
gations: Beth Jacob Cong. of Irvine, Beth Torah Synagogue of 
Laguna Hills that meets at Leisure World, which also hosts a 
Reform Congregation. 

Chabad has established a presence in Costa Mesa, Hun- 
tington Beach, Irvine, Laguna Beach, Los Alamitos, Mission 
Viejo, Newport Beach, San Clemente, Tustin, and Yorba Linda. 
The Sephardi community maintains Ohr Yisrael Sephardic 
Congregation of Orange County in Irvine. 

Rabbi Arnold Rachlis, a former White House Fellow 
and a leading voice in the Reconstructionist movement, is 
the rabbi of University Synagogue in Irvine, the sole Recon- 
structionist congregation and one of the largest synagogues 
in Orange County. 

Secular Humanists are represented in Pacific Commu- 
nity of Secular Humanistic Jews and Society of Humanistic 
Judaism. There is also a non-denominational Congregation 
Kol Simcha for Gay and Lesbian Jews. 

There are three day schools in the community: Tarbut 
V’ Torah Community Day School in Irvine, the Hebrew Acad- 
emy in Huntington Beach, and the Morasha Day School in 
Rancho Santa Margarita. 

Among the national organizations that have established 
offices in Orange County are the American Jewish Commit- 
tee (ajc) and the Anti-Defamation League (ADL), which have 
a large presence. The American Israel Public Affairs Com- 
mittee (AIPAC) and B'nai Brith Youth Organization are also 
present. 

Hillel serves all the campuses in Orange County, in- 
cluding uc Irvine, Chapman University, Cal State Fuller- 
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ton, and the surrounding colleges. Chapman University has 
a strong Holocaust education program that not only serves 
the campus but the community at large and sponsors an- 
nual activities in the schools, including a writing contest and 
teacher training. It recently established a Holocaust Cen- 
ter, sponsored by the Samueli Family, local philanthropists, 
in its new library, including a small display of Holocaust 
artifacts. 

Heritage Pointe provides care for the elderly. 

Although Jews are an accepted part of Orange County 
life, the county used to have the reputation of being the cen- 
ter of significant antisemitism. In the late 1970s, The Institute 
for Historical Review, a Holocaust denial organization, once 
posted a $50,000 reward for anyone who could prove that the 
Holocaust happened. Much to their chagrin, Auschwitz sur- 
vivor and Newport Beach resident Mel Mermelstein took up 
the challenge and prevailed in court. Mermelstein went against 
the common advice of the Jewish professional community to 
quarantine the hate groups and not to engage in discourse. The 
case drew national attention and was the subject of a televi- 
sion movie. Several mayors have been Jewish; two in Irvine 
and others in Orange County. 


[Michael Berenbaum and Arnold Rachlis (24 ed.)] 


ORANIT (Heb. n°r), urban settlement in Samaria. It is lo- 
cated on the western slopes of the Samarian Hills, northeast 
of *Petah Tikva, and southeast of *Kefar Sava. Oranit was es- 
tablished by private initiative authorized by the government. 
In 1985 the first settlers arrived. In 1990 it received municipal 
council status. In 2002 the population was 5,190, occupying 
0.65 sq. mi. (1.750 sq. km.). Residents work outside the settle- 
ment. The name of the settlement derives from the pine (Heb. 


forest: by. 
EOE eee [Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 


ORDEAL, the generic term for the various ways and means 
by which divine judgment would be ascertained. The most 
common form of ordeal, which survived long into the Middle 
Ages and beyond, was entirely unknown to biblical as well as 
to later Jewish law: namely, the exposing of an accused person 
to physical dangers which were supposed to be harmless to 
him if he were innocent but which were considered conclusive 
proof of divine condemnation if he suffered harm. The only 
remnant of this kind of ordeal may be found in the *Ordeal of 
Jealousy. It is an early talmudic tradition (Sot. 9:9) that these 
“waters of bitterness” ceased to be effective when adulterers 
proliferated. Traces of a similar ordeal by water may be found 
in the water that Moses made the Israelites drink after he had 
sprinkled it with powder ground from the golden calf (Ex. 
32:20), the talmudic tradition being that this was the method 
used to detect the guilty. Another widespread method of as- 
certaining God's judgment was the curse. A written curse had 
first to be erased into the “water of bitterness” to be swallowed 
by the woman suspected of adultery (Num. 5:23), so that ei- 
ther the curse or the water or both could be instrumental in 
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the ordeal. The curse is interchangeable with, and a forerun- 
ner of, the *oath: he who takes the oath before God (cf. Ex. 
22:7-8, 10) brings God’s curse on himself ifhe perjures himself 
(cf. 1 Kings 8:31-32; 11 Chron. 6:22-23). On hearing the oath 
sworn at His altar, God judges - condemning the wicked and 
justifying the righteous (see also Zech. 5:3-4; et al.). There is a 
statement that when atonement was made for general sinful- 
ness (Lev. 16:21-22), God would, by changing red into white, 
reveal His forgiveness, or by not changing the color indicate 
unforgiveness (Yoma 6:8; 67a). In many instances, God's judg- 
ment was, of course, executed directly, manifesting itself in the 
very act of divine punishment (e.g., Num. 16:5-7, 31-35; Deut. 
11:6; I Kings 18:38). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Kohler, in: Zeitschrift fuer vergleichende 
Rechtswissenschaft, 5 (1884), 368-76; J.G. Frazer, Folklore in the Old 
Testament, 3 (1919), 304-414; J. Morgenstern, in: HuCA Jubilee Volume 
1875-1925 (1925), 113-43; R. Press, in: ZAW, 51 (1933), 121-40, 227-55; 
ET (1951°), 182-5; EM, 1 (1950), 179-83; 5 (1968), 1003f. 


[Haim Hermann Cohn] 


ORDEAL OF JEALOUSY. According to Numbers 5:11-31, 
a woman suspected of adultery that cannot be legally proved 
is to be brought by her husband to the priest for an ordeal 
of jealousy. The priest takes “holy water” (according to Sot. 
2:2, from the laver) and mixes into it some earth from the 
floor of the Tabernacle. He then assures the woman that if 
she is innocent she will be immune to harm from the wa- 
ter, but warns her that if guilty her “belly shall distend” from 
the potion and “her thigh sag” (the exact sense is unknown). 
After this adjuration, he writes down the oath, dissolves 
the writing in the water, and makes the woman drink of it. 
Accordingly, the water is called mayim mearerim, “the water 
that induces the spell” The ordeal has to be accompanied by 
a meal offering of a specific type. It is composed of barley 
without oil and frankincense (cf. Lev. 5:11) and is called “an 
offering of remembrance which recalls wrongdoing” (Num. 
5:15). 


Critical View 

The law in its present form contains repetitions (16b = 18a, 
19a = 21a, 21b = 22a, 24a = 26b = 27a), which appear to be re- 
dundant, and seeming inconsistencies. Thus verse 21, inserted 
between the protasis and apodosis, disrupts the adjuration, 
while verse 24, which prescribes giving the drink before offer- 
ing the meal (5:25), contradicts the express order of verse 26. 
These inconsistencies are reflected in the Mishnah. Whether 
the meal offering precedes drinking the water, as stated in 
verse 26, or the drinking comes before the meal offering, as 
in verses 24-25, is a matter of dispute (Sot. 3:2). Moreover, the 
interpolation in verse 21a gave rise to a disagreement over the 
extent of the written oath (Sot. 2:3). According to R. Judah, 
the priest had to write down only the oath appearing in verses 
21-22; according to R. Yose, all of verses 19-22 had to be writ- 
ten; the prevailing opinion, however, is that the priest wrote 
down the adjuration of verses 19, 20, and 22 and the oath in 
verse 21 without the introductory directions concerning the 
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priest (we-hishbia‘ ha-Kohen et ha~ishah) and the woman (we- 
amerah ha-ishah’ amen, 22). 

These textual difficulties suggest that two literary strands 
have been interwoven in this chapter. One strand prescribed 
only an oral conditional adjuration (5:19-20, 22), whereas the 
other prescribed the recital of a curse and its writing, and the 
dissolving of the written curse in the water (5:21, 23). The latter 
strand also prescribed the offering of the meal (5:15, 25-26). The 
beginning of verse 27 is an editorial resumption ( Wiederauf- 
nahme) of verse 24, necessitated by the interpolation of verses 
25-26. There is no way of deciding which of the two strands is 
original or earlier. It may be that the author had both before 
him when he composed the law. Yet the strand prescribing the 
writing of the curse shows signs of more advanced religious 
conceptions. God is made responsible for the curse (5:21), 
whereas according to the other source the water itself induces 
it (5:22). Furthermore, the word of God is made the agency of 
the curse, in the form of the writing dissolved in the water. 

An ancient water ordeal consisting of an oral adjura- 
tion but no written oath is attested in a Mari text (Archives 
Royales de Mari, x, no. 9, lines 9-15). A heavenly scene is de- 
scribed in which a command is given to dissolve some earth 
from the gate in water and give it to drink to the (minor) gods 
who take an oath not to harm (or betray) Mari and its com- 
missioner. Another analogue is found in the so-called “Hittite 
instructions for the temple officials.” Somebody suspected of 
having used up the firstlings before giving them to the gods 
has to “drink the horn of the god of life”; if he is found guilty 
he will perish together with his family (Sturtevant-Bechtel in 
bibl., 164-165, no. 18, 4:52-53). In Mesopotamia a water or- 
deal consisted of being thrown into the river: the guilty sank, 
the innocent floated (cf. Code of Hammurapi; in Pritchard, 
Texts, 166, law 2). A similar procedure is attested in a letter 
from Mari where two suspected persons are to be submitted 
to the ordeal by river (see Dossin in bibl.). The river ordeal is 
actually applied in Mesopotamia to the case of jealousy. Thus 
the Code of Hammurapi (Pritchard, Texts, 171, law 132) states 
that “if a finger has been pointed at a married woman with 
regard to another man and she is not caught lying with the 
other man she shall leap into the river for her husband” The 
specification of “not being caught lying with the other man” is 
instructive for the understanding of the Hebrew clause: we-h? 
Io nitpasah (Num. 5:13b). The Babylonian parallel inclines the 
balance in favor of the rendering “she had not been caught in 
the act” (cf. Ibn Ezra to 5:13b) rather than “she had not been 
forced” (cf. Rashi to 5:13b). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Press, in: ZAW, 51 (1933), 122-6; E.H. Stur- 
tevant and G. Bechtel, A Hittite Chrestomathy (1935), 164-5; G.R. 
Driver and J. Miles, The Babylonian Laws, 1 (1952), 63-65, 284; G. 
Dossin, in: Comptes rendus Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres 
(1958), 387ff.; W.L. Moran, in: Biblica, 50 (1969), 50-52. 

[Moshe Weinfeld] 


ORDMAN, JEANNETTE, Israeli ballet dancer and teacher; 
director of the Bat-Dor Dance Company and school. Born in 
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Germiston, South Africa, her family moved to Johannesburg 
where she studied dance with Reina Berman and later with 
Marjorie Sturman, founder of the Johannesburg Festival Bal- 
let (which became the Pact Ballet). She was still in her teens 
when Anton Dolin who had come to advise on dance selected 
her to dance the title role in Giselle. 

Moving to London, she danced with the Sadler’s Wells 
Opera Ballet and on television. In 1965 she went to Israel as 
principal dancer of a touring company. When the tour ended 
abruptly, she opened a studio. Her dancing had already made 
an impression and pupils flocked to her. At that time Batsheva 
de Rothschild, who had settled in Israel in 1958 and founded 
the Batsheva Dance Company in 1964, was looking for a suit- 
able director to open a dance school. With her friend Martha 
Graham, then visiting Israel, she saw Ordman’s classes. The 
result was the opening of the Bat-Dor Dance School in 1967 
and of the Bat-Dor Dance Company in 1968, with Ordman 
as director and principal dancer. 

From then on, the studio grew in importance and the 
company is one of the major dance companies in Israel and 
has toured widely. It was the first professional Israeli company 
to go to Poland (1987) and to Russia (1989). 

After her great success in the Polish tour, Ordman devel- 
oped hip trouble. After two operations, she made a success- 
ful comeback (1989) in Rodney Griffin’s Piaf Vaudeville. She 
was invited a number of times to serve on the jury of the In- 
ternational Ballet Competition at Jackson, Mississippi (held 


every fourth year). 
[Dora Leah Sowden] 


ORDZHONIKIDZE (until 1932 Vladikavkaz; 1944-54 Dza- 
udzhikau), capital of the N. Ossetian Autonomous Republic in 
the Russian Federation. The city is situated in the N. Caucasus. 
In 1784 the Russian government erected a fortress which dom- 
inated the road crossing the Caucasus; from the 1830s there 
were always some Jewish soldiers in the fortress and it was, 
in fact, demobilized soldiers who founded the community. A 
prayer room was erected in 1865, and about 10 years later au- 
thorization for the construction of a synagogue was obtained. 
A community of Subbotniki (*Judaizers) also existed in the 
town. During the 1890s the administration began to oppress 
the Jews. There were 1,214 Jews (about 2.8% of the total popu- 
lation) in 1897, in 1926 about 1,000 (1.3% of the population), 
and 1,517 (1.16% of the total) in 1939. When the Germans in- 
vaded the Soviet Union, they were brought to a halt on the 
outskirts of the town, so the Jewish inhabitants were saved. 
In 1959 about 2,000 Jews lived in the town. 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


OREB AND ZEEB (Heb. 219, 2719, “raven”; 1x1, “wolf”), two 
Midianite princes captured by the Ephraimites during a battle 
led by Gideon the judge (Judg. 7:25; 8:1-3). To commemorate 
the event, the places where the capture occurred were called 
“The Rock of Oreb” (Zur Orev) and “The Winepress of Zeeb” 
(Yekev Zeev). Their exact location is uncertain. The narrative 
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relates that the two princes were decapitated and their heads 
brought across the Jordan to Gideon, apparently as testimony 
to the great valor and glory of the Ephraimites (7:25; 8:2-3). 
The defeat and execution of Oreb and Zeeb became prover- 
bial as a paradigm for the annihilation of the enemies of Israel 
(Isa. 10:26; Ps. 83:11). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Kaufmann, in: Tarbiz, 30 (1960/61), 139-47 
(Heb.), 45 (Eng. summary); A. Malamat, in: PEQ, 85 (1953), 61-65; C.E 


Whitley, in: vt, 7 (1957), 157-64. 
[Nili Shupak] 


OREGON, Pacific N.W. state of the U.S. with some 35,000 
Jews (out of a total of 3,594,586) according to 2004 figures. 
Jewish communal life in the Oregon Territory began with the 
arrival of Jacob Goldsmith and Lewis May, young German- 
born immigrants who opened a general store in Portland 
in 1849. Two years later, a thriving mining camp developed 
along southern Oregon's gold laden Jackson Creek. Within 
months, miners streamed northward from the Sacramento 
Valley bringing Jews, mostly from San Francisco. In 1852, 
seven Jewish residents were listed on the Jacksonville census, 
all young men involved in store keeping, supplying mining 
equipment, dry goods, and groceries. German Jews expanded 
their mercantile skills into Oregon’s more remote areas by ex- 
ploiting family networks, importing goods from associates in 
San Francisco or even New York, and then sending younger 
relatives to towns like Albany, Eugene, or The Dalles to open 
general stores. 

The first Jewish arrivals emigrated from Germany to the 
US., followed by co-religionists originating from, successively, 
the Russian empire, the Isle of Rhodes, and Turkey. The great- 
est number came from the Russian empire beginning in the 
1890s and made an impact on the already established Ger- 
man Jewish community. Most settled in Portland, where they 
found inexpensive housing, synagogues, and kosher grocer- 
ies that helped to create a familiar community. Whereas the 
central European Jews integrated very quickly and expanded 
to smaller towns across the state, the first generation Eastern 
European Jews remained close-knit, residing primarily in 
Portland until the second generation. The Sephardim founded 
a synagogue in Portland in 1910, still existing today. Following 
the collapse of the Soviet Union in the 1980s, another wave of 
immigrants came to Oregon. 

From the early years of settlement in Oregon, Jews de- 
spite their minute numbers distinguished themselves in prom- 
inent political, judicial, civic, business, and cultural positions: 
Solomon Hirsch, minister to Turkey; Joseph *Simon, Rich- 
ard *Neuberger, Ron *Wyden (in 2005), U.S. senators; Ju- 
lius *Meier, Neil *Goldschmidt, governors; Henry Heppner, 
founder of the town of Heppner; Samson Friendly, regent of 
the University of Oregon; Joseph Shemanski, Ben Selling, 
philanthropists; Gus Solomon, federal district court judge; 
Bernard Goldsmith, Philip Wasserman, Neil Goldschmidt 
and Vera Katz among at least 21 Jewish mayors; Stewart Al- 
bert, co-founder of the Yippie Movement. Russian-born art- 
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ist Mark *Rothko (1903-1970) spent part of his youth in Port- 
land; Dr. Albert Starr, inventor of the first artificial heart valve, 
performed the first successful valve implant in 1965; Bernard 
*Malamud taught at Oregon State University 1949-61; Phillip 
Margolin is a best-selling mystery writer. Mel *Blanc, the “Man 
of 1,000 Voices,’ was the voice of Bugs Bunny and other ani- 
mated characters. In the field of music, Jacques Gershkovitch 
founded the Portland Junior Symphony (today the Portland 
Youth Philharmonic), succeeded by Jacob Avshalomov. Ernest 
*Bloch, who made Oregon his home, wrote his famous Sacred 
Service on the Oregon coast. Jacques Singer conducted the Or- 
egon Symphony Orchestra and Carlos Kalmar was conductor 
in 2005; composer David Schiff taught at Reed College. 

In 2005 Oregon had 36 congregations throughout the 
state, including Portland (17 congregations), Ashland, Bend, 
Corvallis Eugene, Klamath Falls, Roseburg and Salem, and 
the central and north coasts. Portland, Oregon's largest Jew- 
ish community, has two Jewish day schools, a Jewish Com- 
munity Center, Jewish Federation, a Jewish facility for the 
elderly, a Jewish family counseling service, and the Oregon 
Jewish Museum. The Oregon Holocaust Resource Center 
is on the campus of Pacific University in Forest Grove. Jew- 
ish students participate in Hillel at the University of Oregon 
(Eugene) and Oregon State University (Corvallis), and Jew- 
ish Student Unions at Lewis and Clark College, Reed College 
and Portland State University. The University of Oregon, Port- 
land State University and Reed College have Jewish Studies 
programs. Indeed, the president (in 2005) of the ays taught 


at the University of Oregon. 
[Judith Margles (2"4 ed.)] 


OREL, capital of a district in the Russian Federation. Orel lay 
outside the *Pale of Settlement. A small Jewish community 
was founded there during the second half of the 19 century; 
in 1876 it was authorized to build a synagogue. In 1897 the 
Jews of Orel numbered 1,750 (2.5% of the total population). 
Anti-Jewish riots broke out on Oct. 18, 1905, many were in- 
jured and shops looted. During World War 1, many refugees 
from the battle areas came to the town. In 1926 there were 
3,597 Jews (4.6% of the total population); and their number 
dropped slightly to 3,143 (2.84% of the total) in 1939. The Ger- 
mans took the city on October 3, 1941. Most of the remain- 
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ing Jews were killed in August-December 1942. The last were 
murdered during February—July 1943. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. West (ed.), Be-Hevlei Kelayah (1963), 


52-54. 
[Yehuda Slutsky / Shmuel Spector (274 ed.)] 


OREN, RAM (1958-2005), Israeli novelist. Oren was born 
in Tel Aviv. He graduated from the Faculty of Law at the He- 
brew University and was a member of the Lawyers Associa- 
tion. Oren worked for many years as a journalist and senior 
editor of the daily Yedioth Aharonoth. He was the founder and 
owner of Keshet Publishing House and is known as the author 
of thrillers, all of which were commercial bestsellers in Israel. 
His first novel Pitui (“Seduction”) was published in 1994. Ot 
Kain (1996; The Mark of Cain, 1998) tells the story of Michael, 
head of the Israeli Mossad, who discovers that he and Elsa, 
a rabid Nazi planning terrorist attacks, are the children of a 
notorious commander of a concentration camp. Esh Hayah 
(“Live Ammunition,’ 1999) is the story of intrigues, black- 
mail, and love revolving around the hopes of Amos Gonen 
to become the new chief of staff. Among Oren’s other works 
are the historical novel Latrun (2002) and Nesikhah Afrikanit 


(“African Princess,” 2003). 
[Anat Feinberg (24 ed.)] 


OREN, YIZHAK (pen-name of Yizhak Nadel; 1918- ), 
Israeli writer. Born in Ulan-Ude, Siberia, Oren received a 
thorough Jewish education from his father, who was a Hebrew 
teacher and an active Zionist from Latvia. In 1924 the family 
moved to Harbin, China, where Oren graduated from a Rus- 
sian high school. There he joined the *Betar movement and 
in 1936 went to Erez Israel, later becoming a member of the 
*Irgun Zeva’i Leummi. He studied Hebrew literature, history, 
and philosophy at the Hebrew University. His first stories were 
published in literary supplements of the Hebrew daily press, 
but later he contributed frequently to such literary journals 
as Molad, Moznayim, Keshet, and Ha-Ummah. He translated 
Russian classics into Hebrew (e.g., Goncharov’s Oblomov) as 
well as Hebrew prose and verse (e.g., Agnon and Alterman) 
into Russian. He was editor of the educational programs of 
Israel's Russian-language broadcasts. Among his published 
works are Ei-Sham (“Somewhere,’ 1950), Ba-Oref (“Behind 
the Lines,” 1953), Massot Binyamin ha-Hamishi (“Adventures 
of Benjamin the Fifth,” 1958), Avot u-Boser (“Fathers and Sour 
Grapes,” 1964), Penei Dor ke-Kelev (“The Dog-like Genera- 
tion,’ 1968), Konei Shamayim va-Arez (“Possessors of Heaven 
and Earth,” 1970), Etgarim (“Challenges,’ 1972), Ha-Har ve- 
ha-Akhbar (“The Mountain and the Mouse,’ 1972), Hamesh 
Megillot Afot (“Five Flying Scrolls,” stories, 1985) and Yezarim 
vi-Yzirot (“Passions and Creations,” stories and essays, 1997). 
Though not religious in any formal sense, in his very per- 
sonal, somewhat surrealistic, narrative style and structure, 
Oren expresses a mystical belief in man and particularly his 
spiritual creativity as a central element in the cosmic design, 
stressing thereby the specific significance of the history and re- 
naissance of the Jewish people. The author of “Jabotinsky and 
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ORENSTEIN, ALEXANDER JEREMIAH 


Me’ (1980), Oren was awarded the Jabotinsky Prize in 1999. 
He also received the Newman Prize (1989) and the President's 
Prize (1999). The English translation The Imaginary Number 
appeared in 1986. For further information concerning trans- 
lations see the I1THL website at www.ithlorg.il. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Halkin, Derakhim ve-Ziddei Derakhim ba- 
Sifrut; M. Dor, in: Maariv (May 26, 1972). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
A. Zehavi, “Al Jabotinsky va-Ani, in: Yedioth Aharonoth (October 
24, 1980); Y. Friedlander, “Al Jabotinsky va-Ani; in: Be-Erez Yisrael, 
110 (1981), 14; G. Shaked, Ha-Sipporet ha-Ivrit, 3 (1988), 164-78; O. 
Bartana, “Zavaah ke-Sippur Merkaz bi-Yzirat Y. Oren, in: Bizaron, 
43-44 (1989), 41-51. 


ORENSE, city in Galicia, N.W. Spain. Jews had apparently 
settled there by the 11 century, and in 1044 were living in 
the nearby fortress. Until the 1460s, no further information is 
available on the community which during that period prob- 
ably consisted of some 30 to 40 families. In 1474, its annual tax, 
together with that paid by the Jews of Rivadabia, Monforte, 
and Allariz, amounted to 2,000 maravedis. This decreased to 
1,000 maravedis in 1482, and rose to 13,500 maravedis in 1491, 
apparently because of the obligation to contribute to the ex- 
penses of the war against Granada. In 1489 a writ of protection 
was granted to the community of Orense against the attempts 
of several knights to attack the Jews of the town; the governor 
of Galicia was ordered by the Catholic monarchs to protect 
them. The Jewish quarter, which until 1488 bordered upon 
the Rua Nova, was then transferred to another site next to the 
Fuente del Obizpo, and the local Jews were given a period of 
grace to settle there. A fine of 3,000 maravedis was to be im- 
posed on those who refrained from obeying this order. The 
quarter remained on that site until the expulsion in 1492. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E Fita, in: Boletin de la Academia de la Histo- 
ria, Madrid, 22 (1893), 171; Baer, Urkunden, 2 (1936), 307, 387; SuaRez 
Fernandez, Documentos, index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Lopez 
Carreira, in: Boletin avriense, 13 (1983), 153-72. 


[Haim Beinart] 


ORENSTEIN, ALEXANDER JEREMIAH (1879-1972), 
South African medical scientist. Of Jewish origin, Orenstein 
was one of the teams of experts who, under W.C. Gorgas, 
cleared the Panama Canal Zone of yellow fever and malaria 
(1905-12). His experience of tropical and subtropical diseases 
led to his appointment in 1913 in the health services of German 
East Africa. In 1914 he was taken to South Africa by a Rand 
mining company to help reduce the incidence of pneumonia 
and tuberculosis which were taking a heavy toll among min- 
ers in the goldfields. Over the years, spectacular results were 
achieved in reducing the death rate, especially among African 
mine workers. Orenstein was director of the pneumoconio- 
sis research unit of the South African Council for Scientific 
and Industrial Research when he retired in 1959. He had an 
international reputation and often represented South Africa 
at world health and labor conferences. Orenstein was direc- 
tor-general of medical services in the South African defense 
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forces in both world wars, with the rank of brigadier (later 
major-general). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.P. Cartwright, Golden Age (1968); South 


Africa’s Hall of Fame (1960). 
[Louis Hotz] 


ORENSTEIN, ARBIE (1937 ), U.S. musicologist and pia- 
nist. Born and raised in New York City, he attended the High 
School of Music and Art, Queens College, and the Graduate 
School of Columbia University, where he received a Ph.D. in 
musicology. He was professor of music at the Aaron Copland 
School of Music at Queens College, where he also taught a 
course in Jewish music. 

Arbie Orenstein is the author of two major books on 
Ravel: Ravel: Man and Musician, published by Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1975 (reissued as a Dover paperback in 1991), and 
A Ravel Reader (Columbia University Press, 1990; reissued as 
a Dover paperback in 2003). The latter was originally writ- 
ten in French as Ravel: Lettres, Ecrits, Entretiens, published 
by Flammarion in 1989. As a pianist, Orenstein accompanied 
many outstanding cantors and recorded the world premieres 
of several works by Ravel, which he discovered in France while 
on a United States Government Fulbright grant. Orenstein 
also wrote an introductory essay on the life and work of A.Z. 
*Idelsohn for the Dover reprint of Idelsohn’s classic text, Jew- 
ish Music in Its Historical Development. The French knighted 
him, awarding him the medal of Chevalier of the Order of 
Arts and Letters. He was the coeditor, with Israel J. *Katz, of 
the scholarly annual journal Musica Judaica, sponsored by the 
*American Society for Jewish Music. 


[Amnon Shiloah (2"4 ed.)] 


ORGAD (Bueshel), BEN ZION (1926-2006), Israeli com- 
poser. Born in Germany, Orgad was brought to Erez Israel in 
1933. He studied composition with Paul *Ben-Haim and Josef 
*Tal, and graduated from the Jerusalem Academy of Music in 
1947. In 1952 he won the uNEsco *Koussevitzky Prize, which 
enabled him to study in the United States with *Copland and 
Irving Fine. He obtained a degree (M.E.A.) from Brandeis Uni- 
versity (1961). 

Orgad was supervisor (1956-74) and chief supervisor 
(1975-88) of music at the Israel Ministry of Education and 
Culture. Deeply involved in Hebrew literature, he published 
a book of poetry. In 1997 he won the Israel Prize. 

Among Israeli composers Orgad has been the most con- 
sistent in his commitment to the ideology of creating a modern 
Israeli musical style ingrained in ancient Jewish culture. He re- 
garded the Hebrew language as “a bridge to tradition and its ori- 
gins” (Fleisher, p. 131). His compositions derive their inspiration 
from two principal sources: The first is the melos of biblical He- 
brew as expressed in the *Masoretic accents (Taamei ha-Mikra), 
as, for example, in his cantata Ve-Zot ha-Berakhah (“And This 
Is the Blessing”). The second principle is the irregular rhythmic 
values emanating from the meters of medieval Sephardi Jewish 
poetry, such as the piano composition Rashuyot. 
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Among his other works are Ha-Zevi Yisrael, symphony 
for baritone and orchestra (1949; revised 1958); Out of the Dust, 
for mezzo-soprano and four instruments (1956); Monologue 
for Viola (1957), a string trio (1961); Mizmorim for soloists and 
chamber orchestra (1966-68); Hityahadut (Individuations no. 
1), for clarinet and chamber orchestra (1981); Hityahadut no. 
2, for violin, cello, and chamber orchestra (1990); Continu- 
ous Presence, for chamber orchestra (2002). He wrote “Ha- 
Potenzial ha-Musikali shel ha-Safah ha-Ivrit” (“The Musical 
Potential of the Hebrew Language”), in: Proceedings of the 
World Congress on Jewish Music, Jerusalem, 1978, ed. Judith 
Cohen (Tel Aviv, 1982), 21-47. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: NG’; S. Weich, “Musical Works of Ben- 
Zion Orgad,” doctoral thesis (1971); A. Tischler, A Descriptive Bibli- 
ography of Art Music by Israeli Composers (1989), 178-81; R. Fleisher, 
Twenty Israeli Composers (1997), 128-35. 

[Uri (Erich) Toeplitz and Yohanan Boehm / 
Jehoash Hirshberg (274 ed.)] 


ORGAN. 

Antiquity 

In its conventional form, an organ is basically a set of pipes 
activated by compressed air, under the control of a keyboard. 
It is thought to have been invented in Hellenistic Alexandria 
around the beginning of the second century c.£., and was 
called hydraulos (bédpavAdc - water pipe) since the air was 
compressed by a water-pressure mechanism. During the first 
centuries c.£. this mechanism came to be replaced by bellows, 
but the name hydraulos or hydraulis remained. The instru- 
ment spread through the Roman and Byzantine Empires as a 
crude but effective accompaniment to games and ceremonies 
in the circus and at court. Byzantine influence brought the 
organ both to the Persian court and to Europe in the eighth 
or ninth centuries. 

It was the late Roman and Byzantine organ, with its mul- 
tiplicity of pipes and - for that time - astounding tone-vol- 
ume, that gave rise to the late talmudic identification of the 
magrefah (“rake”) as an organ supposed to have been used in 
the Second Temple. The development of the legend, for such 
it is, can easily be traced. The Mishnah (Tam. 2:1; 3:8, and 5:6) 
states that a magrefah was among the implements used for 
cleaning the altar in the morning before the new daily sacri- 
fice; and that the noise of its being thrown on the floor was 
one of several “noise-cues” which the priests used to ensure 
the smooth running of the ceremony (cf. The Letter of Aris- 
teas 92; 94-96) in the absence of perceptible orders during the 
service. A hyperbole states that all these noises were audible 
“unto Jericho” (Tam. 3:8). The equating of magrefah with hy- 
draulis must have occurred in the time of the *Tosefta, since 
Tosefta Arakhin 1:13-14 quotes R. Simeon b. Gamaliel as say- 
ing: “There was no hydraulis [0°?1N7T7] in the Temple since it 
confuses the voice and spoils the tune.” The Jerusalem Talmud 
(Suk. 5:6, 55c-d) quotes R. Simeon b. Gamaliel, and then goes 
on to identify the biblical ugav with ardablis, and states that 
the magrefah had ten holes (or pipes) each emitting a hundred 
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The overall territory under Jewish ownership was 450,000 
hectares. Despite the fact that there were Jewish farmers who 
were well established on their soil, especially in the south of 
Buenos Aires province, the future of the Jewish colonies was 
uncertain in the late 1960s. 


Reasons for the Disintegration of the Agricultural Settlement 
Enterprise. The disintegration of 1ca’s farming project in 
Argentina can be attributed to a series of factors. One factor 
was the unfavorable location of a large proportion of the col- 
onies on the margins of the “Wet Pampa,” influenced mostly 
by droughts from the south and by almost annual invasions 
of locusts from the north. One of the colonies, Dora, was even 
located in an arid region, dependent on irrigation. Another 
basic factor was the extreme dependence on foreign markets 
and the inability of the Argentinean farmer to influence mar- 
keting conditions. In search of greater income, the settlers kept 
shifting from grain crops to cattle raising. Jewish agriculture, 
based on monoculture, was therefore extremely sensitive to 
the fluctuations of the markets and lacked stability. A third 
general factor was the extensive cultivation in Argentina, 
which necessitated large units of land, thus creating a low pop- 
ulation density. This type of settlement, in which the farmer 
lives at the center of his property and far from his neighbors, 
was rejected by Jewish settlers from the outset because it ob- 
structed the fulfillment of their religious, social, educational, 
and medical needs. Attempts to establish concentrated villages 
failed, however, and had to be abandoned. The fourth decisive 
factor was the attraction of the town as an easy and more se- 
cure source of employment, providing opportunities for rapid 
advancement for those with initiative. The town also provided 
a social center with well-developed educational, religious, and 
cultural services. Since the Peron government (1946-55) en- 
couraged urbanization and the Jewish settler came from an 
urban background (some of his children had already left for 
the town, either to study or to engage in trade), the attraction 
of the town became especially strong. The overall increase in 
land values enabled him to sell his lands at a profit and arrive 
in the town with a large sum of money. Ica tried to counter- 
act some of these disintegrating factors. For a long period it 
tried to prevent settlers from leaving the colonies by delaying 
absolving them of their debts. 1ca exerted pressure on the set- 
tlers to diversify their farming, helped them to develop dairy 
herds and chicken farms, and experimented with new crops 
and modern methods of cultivation. It established an integral 
school system in the colonies that was financed by charging 
the settlers. rca even tried to recruit settlers with previous 
agricultural experience from southern Russia and later from 
among agricultural laborers in her own colonies. However, the 
lack of flexibility in policy and the bureaucratic administra- 
tive structure, requiring the obedience and submission of the 
settlers, caused continual undermining of good relations in 
the colonies and the diminution of the moral influence of ica 
on the settlers. 1c4’s bitter and prolonged refusal to recognize 
that the colony Narcisse Levin and part of Baron Hirsch, Mon- 
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tefiore, and Dora, located on the edge of the fertile regions, 
required larger areas of land, resulted in bitter and prolonged 
disputes. Moreover, 1ca’s prolonged opposition to facilitating 
the settlement of children near their parents’ farms made it 
difficult for the younger generation to settle in the colonies. 
It was for the same reason, as well as to promote intensified 
farming of their own plots, that 1ca refused to lease its vacant 
land to the settlers. All these factors led to the strengthening 
of the second central force in the colonies, the settlers’ coop- 
eratives (see below). Established and run with 1ca’s support, 
the cooperatives fought disintegration, but also became the 
settlers’ chief weapon in fighting 1ca. The steep decline in ag- 
ricultural settlement brought about a concerted action by the 
two forces to preserve the existing state of affairs. 


Independent Agricultural Settlements. Tensions between the 
settlers and the administration often resulted in large groups 
leaving to found independent settlements. In June 1901 about 
40 families settled in Villa Alba (now called General San Mar- 
tin) in the central Pampas after leaving the colonies of Entre 
Rios. In 1906 about 20 families that left Moisesville, founded 
Médanos in the south of Buenos Aires province. In 1923, 80 
families that left Narcisse Leven, Barén Hirsch, and Monte- 
fiore for the Chaco, as a result of the cotton boom, dispersed 
among settlements such as Charata and General Pinedo. In 
1928, the settlers in Barén Hirsch acquired 8,653 hectares of 
land in order to settle their children and relatives and named 
their colony Akiva Ettinger. Other settlers in Entre Rios and 
Santa Fé also bought land independently for settlement pur- 
poses. 

The idealism and initiative of Isaac Losow brought about 
the settlement of 40 families in 1906 in General Roca in the 
heart of the uninhabited Rio Negro territory. In 1941, despite 
its isolated location, 28 families were still living in the settle- 
ment. During the 1930s, the Asociacion Filantrépica, com- 
posed of immigrants from Germany, established a farm on 
the island of Choele Choel in the Rio Negro. Until it closed 
down c. 1941, it accepted about 150 young immigrants for 
training in fruit growing and afforestation. In 1941 the Fo- 
mento Agrario set up a fund to encourage agricultural settle- 
ment in the colony of Julio Levin in Buenos Aires province. 
The colony numbered about 20 families who had small hold- 
ings of 4%-7 hectares on which they grew vegetables and 
raised dairy cattle. However, the colony soon became a vaca- 
tion center and some Zionist pioneer movements established 
training farms there. 

Agricultural settlement outside the control of 1ca, with 
the exception of Julio Levin, was even more geographically 
marginal than that of the 1c colonies. This was, of course, 
dictated by both the limited financial means at the disposal 
of the settlers and their strong idealism. In 1964 the number 
of agricultural settlers outside the 1ca framework was esti- 
mated at 237. Despite the fact that by the 1960s the number of 
families whose source of income was the land had fallen to 
under 2,000, the large majority of whom were not living on 
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tones, or a hundred holes (or pipes) each emitting ten tones. 
Finally, in Arakhin 10b the identification magrefah-hydraulis 
appears as a categorical statement. Henceforth the identifi- 
cation of magrefah with organ remained practically unques- 
tioned by most commentators and musicologists, although 
there is Rashi’s compromise-exegesis to Arakhin 10b: “but it 
seems that there were two magrefot, one for [raking] the altar- 
remnants and one for song/music.” 
[Bathja Bayer] 

The Organ in the Synagogue Before the 19" Century 
Little is known about the use of the organ in the synagogue 
before its introduction by Reform Judaism in the 19" century. 
The earliest evidence of its use is in Italy in the 17 century. Gi- 
ulio *Morosini (Samuel Nahmias, Leone *Modena’s pupil, who 
converted to Christianity) tells in his Via della Fede (Rome, 
1683, p. 793) about the performance of the Jewish Academy 
of Music (Accademia degli impediti) in the Spanish synagogue 
of Venice, about 1628. On one occasion (Simhat Torah) there 
was an organ among the instruments used but the Venetian 
rabbis disapproved of it because of its close association with 
Christian worship. But another Italian source of the 17 cen- 
tury indicates that the organ was not frowned upon by some 
Italian rabbis of this period. Abraham Joseph Solomon *Gra- 
ziano, rabbi of Modena (d. 1683) observed in glosses on the 
Shulhan Arukh (0H 560:3): “... Jewish musicians should not 
be prevented from playing on the organ [to accompany] songs 
and praises performed [in honor of] God...” He went on to 
suggest that the argument of hukkot ha-goyim (“customs of 
the gentiles”) was not relevant: no competent rabbinic au- 
thority would forbid organ playing; only ignorant people 
would oppose it. 

The existence of a synagogue organ in Prague in the late 
17" and 18 centuries is indicated by several writers. The use of 
the organ seems to have been linked mainly with the musical 
“inauguration of the Sabbath” The earliest mention is by Shab- 
betai *Bass, who uses the term ugav in the prayer book printed 
as a supplement to his Hebrew bibliography, Siftei Yeshenim 
(Amsterdam, 1680, 21b:3). Two later sources are J.J. *Schudt, 
(1664-1722) and Abraham Levi b. Menahem Tall (early 18 
century). The broadsheet Naye Tsaytung un Yudisher Oyftsug 
(1716) reveals the name of the Jewish builder of the “new or- 
gan’ (Meir Mahler) employed during the celebrations of the 
Jewish community of Prague in honor of the birth of Prince 
Leopold, son of the German emperor, Charles v1. 


[Israel Adler] 


In the 19** and 20** Centuries 

The organ was introduced by *Reform Judaism into the syna- 
gogue services as part of its stress on the aesthetic aspects of 
Jewish worship. The controversies surrounding the use of the 
organ began when Israel *Jacobson placed an organ into the 
temple he opened for his boys’ school in Seesen, in 1810. He 
also employed the organ in the services which were held in 
private homes in Berlin from 1815 on. The Hamburg Temple, 
which opened in 1818, held services with organ accompani- 
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ment. From that time, this became the distinguishing feature 
of all Reform congregations. Of all the liturgical reforms in- 
troduced in the 19 century, none has proved to be as divi- 
sive as the introduction of the organ. The introduction of an 
organ into a synagogue was usually followed by an exodus of 
the more traditionalist members who organized services for 
themselves without organ accompaniment. As the shibboleth 
of Reform, the organ figured primarily in Germany and, in the 
196 century, in America. French and Italian synagogues, not 
otherwise departing from traditional usage, introduced the 
organ without giving rise to controversy. For wedding cere- 
monies, the organ is played in some modern Orthodox syna- 
gogues. Many American Conservative synagogues also play 
it on the Sabbath. To justify their innovation, the Reformers 
published a collection of responsa, entitled Nogah ha-Zedek 
(“The Splendor of Justice,” 1818). The Orthodox replied with a 
responsa collection of their own, Elleh Divrei ha-Berit (“These 
are the words of the Covenant,’ 1819). Since then, a vast litera- 
ture has accumulated around the subject, consisting mainly 
of restatements and reformulations of the arguments used in 
1818 and 1819. 

Basically, three halakhic objections have been raised: 
(1) Playing the organ on the Sabbath, even by a non-Jew, is 
prohibited “work” - if not biblically forbidden, at least fall- 
ing into the rabbinic category of shevut (occupations forbid- 
den on Sabbaths and festivals); (2) as a sign of mourning for 
the destruction of the Temple, music in general is prohib- 
ited; (3) the organ is so closely associated with worship in the 
Christian churches that it would be a case of the prohibited 
“{mitation of gentile customs” (hukkot ha-goyim) to play it in 
the synagogue. 

The Reform justification has taken the following form: 
(1) the Shulhan Arukh (on 338:2) permits the playing of mu- 
sic by a non-Jew on the Sabbath for the purpose of entertain- 
ing a wedding party. What is permitted for a wedding party 
should be permitted all the more for the enhancement of wor- 
ship. Moreover, just as the rules of shevut did not apply to the 
Temple, so they should not apply to the synagogues which 
have taken its place; (2) the prohibition of music as a sign of 
mourning for the destruction of Jerusalem includes vocal no 
less than instrumental music. Yet tradition has obviously ac- 
cepted vocal music for religious purposes (Sh. Ar., OH 560:3). 
Reform is merely extending the compromise to instrumental 
music as well. Beside, instrumental music was used in some 
pre-modern synagogues, although not on the Sabbath; a syn- 
agogue in Prague even had an organ; (3) the organ is not uni- 
versal in Christian worship. Since there can be Christian wor- 
ship without an organ, it follows that the instrument is by no 
means “essential” to that worship. Joel *Sirkes, in his respon- 
sum (Resp. Bah Yeshanot, no. 127) made a distinction between 
melodies which are an integral part of Christian worship and 
those which are not. The Reformers extended that distinction 
to musical instruments as well. In addition, they claimed in- 
strumental music in the church is itself'a borrowing from the 
Temple, in which there was an organ-like instrument, called 
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magrefah (Ar. 1ob-11a). While the use of the organ, particu- 
larly when played by non-Jewish musicians, has frequently led 
to the introduction of melodies akin to the traditional Jew- 
ish worship, it has likewise led both to a renaissance of mod- 
ern synagogue music and to a revival of old Jewish modes. 
Hermann Heymann *Steinthal said: “The organ has restored 
to us the old hazzanut. It will preserve it, and transmit it to 
our children” (Ueber Juden und Judentum, 272). But Leopold 
*Zunz, a friend of the organ, cautioned: “Unity is the sweetest 
harmony. It is, therefore, better to refrain from the use of the 
organ..., if that should be the sole cause for a serious split in 
the congregation” (Zunz-Albeck, Derashot, 219). 
[Jakob J. Petuchowski] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: ANTIQUITY: Idelsohn, Music, 14, 19, 242-4, 
496; J. Yasser, in: Journal of the American Musicological Society, 13 
(1960), 24-42; J. Perrot, Lorgue, de ses origines helléntistiques a la 
fin du xitre siécle (1965), 14-19; H. Avenary, in: Tazlil, 2 (1961), 66; 
C. Sachs, The History of Musical Instruments (1940), 124. MODERN 
TIMES: Sendrey, Music, nos. 2537-86; Adler, Prat Mus, 28-30, 65, 
74, 112, 263; A. Berliner, Zur Lehr’ und zur Wehr, ueber und gegen die 
kirchliche Orgel im juedischen Gottesdienste (1904); S. Krauss, Zur 
Orgelfrage (1919), incl. bibl. 


ORGELBRAND, SAMUEL (1810-1868), Polish publisher. A 
graduate of the rabbinical seminary of his native Warsaw, he 
taught for a few years, and in 1836 he opened a shop special- 
izing in the sale of manuscripts and old and rare books. Ex- 
ploiting the demand for Jewish books because of the restric- 
tions on their publication in Russia, he opened a publishing 
house for both Hebrew and Polish books. In 1844 he acquired 
the publishing firm of Jozef Krasinski, which he expanded 
and improved, becoming the most important publisher in 
Warsaw. For a while he was in partnership with Henryk Na- 
tanson. In 1860 he appointed the conservative maskil Daniel 
*Neufeld to head the department for Hebrew books. In 30 ac- 
tive years, Orgelbrand published over 250 works in 520 vol- 
umes, of which about 100 volumes were Hebrew works, sold 
mostly to subscribers. Between 1860 and 1864 he published 
the Babylonian Talmud in 20 volumes. Despite the competi- 
tion of the *Romm edition of Vilna and the Zusman Javetz 
edition of Berlin, 12,000 copies of this edition were sold. 
Orgelbrand also published fine editions of the Pentateuch with 
commentaries, Ein Yaakov, prayer books, Zeenah u-Reenah 
(1867), and other works. Between 1842 and 1850 he financed 
the weekly Kmiotek (“Peasant”), the first Polish periodical for 
the masses. Between 1858 and 1868 he published the first Pol- 
ish general encyclopedia (Encyklopedja Powszechna), in 28 
volumes, which he financed from the profits of the Talmud. 
A large section on Judaica, edited by Daniel Neufeld and Fa- 
bian Streuch (1820-1884), was included in the encyclopedia. 
Orgelbrand also published a series of works by Polish authors 
as well as Polish translations of classical works. During the 
1860s he was a member of the executive board of the War- 
saw community. 

His sons, HIPOLIT (1843-1920) and MIECZYSLAW (1857- 
1903), took over the publishing house, keeping the Polish 
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department in operation but discontinuing the Hebrew de- 
partment in 1901. Both brothers belonged to extreme assim- 
ilationist circles and converted to Christianity during the 
1890s. Before closing down the Hebrew department, they 
invited their brother-in-law, the learned maskil and author 
Hershel Rundo, to be their partner in the publication of He- 
brew works. 

Samuel’s brother, MAURYCY (Moses; 1826-1904), was 
also a publisher, active in assimilationist circles in both War- 
saw and Vilna. In Vilna he published a practical dictionary of 
the Polish language in two volumes, Slownik jézyka polskiego 
do podrécznego uzytku (1861). Ordered to leave Vilna in 1865 
by the Russian governor, Muravyov, he returned to Warsaw 
in 1873, establishing a publishing house in partnership with 
Gebethner and Wolff, and Michael Gluecksberg. From 1878 
to 1885 he was the publisher and editor of the popular Polish 
weekly, Tygodnik Powszechny. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Prus, in: Kurier Warszawski, 97 (1833); 
B. Weinryb, in: MGwJ, 77 (1933), 273-300; S. Rosencweig, in: Nasz 
Przeglgd (Nov. 7-13, 1937); Z. Kobrynski, in: Miesiecznik graficzny, 1 
(1938); J. Bartosiewicz, in: Tygodnik Ilustrowany, 51 (1922); J. Shatzky, 
Geshikhte fun Yidn in Varshe, 3 (1953), index. 


[Arthur Cygielman] 


ORGEYEV (Rom. Orhei), city in Bessarabia district, Mol- 
dova. Jews are first mentioned in Orgeyev in 1741. The com- 
munity developed after the Russian annexation of Bessara- 
bia in 1812 when many Jews immigrated to the region. There 
were 3,102 Jews registered in 1864 and 7,144 (57.9% of the total 
population) in 1897. They established educational and welfare 
institutions, and in 1865 a talmud torah was opened where 
secular studies were also taught; in 1877 a hospital and an old 
age home were founded. The Jews of Orgeyev were mostly 
businessmen and craftsmen, but some were viniculturists 
on the outskirts of the town. In the late 1890s an agricultural 
training school was founded and it was active until 1902, re- 
ceiving support from the Jewish Colonization Association 
(1ca). Among the 1,480 members registered in the loan fund 
in 1925 there were 286 farmers. In 1919 a training farm was 
opened. Owing to the influence of the Zionist movement He- 
brew was taught in many schools. In 1927 oRT started a voca- 
tional woodworking school for boys, and a vocational tailor- 
ing school for girls. In 1930 there were 6,408 Jews (41.9% of 
the total population). 

[Eliyahu Feldman] 
Holocaust Period and After 
When war broke out (June 1941) the Soviet army, which had 
been in Orgeyev from the previous June, helped Jews to es- 
cape. Some got to Kryulyany (Criuleni) and wandered from 
there. One group roamed through southern Russia on foot; of 
these, some were killed in German air raids, while others suc- 
cumbed to the cold or died from starvation and disease. The 
survivors eventually reached Stalingrad, where the authorities 
dispersed them among the kolkhozes. When the front drew 
near, they were sent on to the Ural Mountains, central Asia, 
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and Uzbekistan. One large group of Orgeyev Jews was lo- 
cated at Tashkent and the surrounding area. Those Jews who 
remained in Orgeyev came to a bitter end. When the Ger- 
man-Romanian forces entered on July 8-10, a Jewish delega- 
tion presented itself before them to welcome them with bread 
and salt, but all its members were murdered on the spot. The 
Jewish population was enclosed in a ghetto, where it lived un- 
der extremely crowded conditions and was exposed to con- 
stant maltreatment and daily murders. On August 6, about 
200 Jews were murdered by the 25 Romanian regiment and 
their bodies were thrown into the Dniester. In 1942 all the 
survivors were deported to the concentration camp at Tira- 
spol, Transnistria; their exit from the city was accompanied 
by the music of a gypsy band and the old people were forced 
to dance in the streets. When the transport reached a nearby 
forest, the young men among the deportees were taken to an 
open field where they underwent torture and where many 
were shot to death by the soldiers. Others died on the way to 
Tiraspol and others in the Transnistrian camps. Only a few 
lived to see the end of the war. 

There was little Jewish life after the war. The only syna- 
gogue in Orgeyev was closed down by the authorities in 1960, 
after they had organized a “petition” claiming that its presence 
was disturbing the neighbors. The Jewish population in 1970 
was estimated at about 3,000. Most left in the 1990s. 

[Jean Ancel] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Orheiyov be-Vinyanah u-ve-Hurbanah (1959); 
M. Mircu, Pogromurile din Basarabia... (1947), 9-10. 


OR HA-NER (Heb. 133 78), kibbutz in the southern Coastal 
Plain of Israel, north of Sederot, affiliated with Ihud ha- 
Kevuzot ve-ha-Kibbutzim. Or ha-Ner was founded initially 
as an administered farm of the “Yizzur u-Fittu’ah” company 
belonging to Ihud ha-Kevuzot ve-ha-Kibbutzim, in 1955. It 
was taken over in 1957 by the kibbutz which had previously 
settled in Givot Zaid near *Kiryat Tivon. Pioneers from Bra- 
zil, Mexico, Chile, and Uruguay made up the majority of the 
284 inhabitants in 1970. In 2002 the population was 394. Or 
ha-Ner engaged in intensive farming with citrus groves, poul- 
try, cattle, and field crops in partnership with nearby Kibbutz 
Erez. It manufactured metal, aluminum, and steel products 
for the auto industry and ran a catering service specializing 
in South American food. The name, “Light of the Candle,” 
referring to nearby Beror Hayil, is taken from Sanhedrin 32b 
(see *Beror Hayil). 

[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


ORHOT HAYYIM (Heb. 0° ninix; “Ways of Life”), or 
Zavva’at Rabbi Eliezer (Heb. 119°?X 727 NN13; “The Ethical 
Will of Rabbi Eliezer”), one of the most popular and best- 
known short treatises on ethics and moralistic behavior in 
medieval Hebrew literature. Orhot Hayyim is arranged in 
the form of an ethical will (*Wills, Ethical), and owing to the 
fact that it begins with the talmudic story about the illness of 
Rabbi *Eliezer b. Hyrcanus, was conventionally attributed to 
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him. However, as early as the Middle Ages, doubts arose as to 
whether he was in fact the author, and Menahem b. Judah de 
*Lonzano and other scholars after him ascribed the work to 
*Eliezer b. Isaac Ashkenazi of the 11" century. Orhot Hayyim 
was first printed, together with other works, in Venice in 1544; 
and it has been reprinted many times. There are two commen- 
taries to it - one by Abraham Mordecai Virnikowski (1888), 
and one by Gershon Hanoch Leiner of Radzyn (1891). 

There are several bibliographical problems in connection 
with Orhot Hayyim which have been studied by Israel Abra- 
hams and Gershom Scholem. The work consists of two parts: 
the first is the ethical will, comprising short paragraphs of 
moralistic advice given by a father to his son; and the second, 
called “Seder Gan Eden; is a treatise on the structure of and 
the different palaces (heikhalot) in the garden of Eden. The two 
parts were printed as a single entity and are found together in 
early manuscripts; Scholem noted that the work as a whole 
usually appears in manuscript collections of kabbalistic ma- 
terial, often in close proximity to works written by *Moses b. 
Shem Tov de Leon, the reputed author of the Zohar. 

There is virtually no doubt about the date of the second 
part of Orhot Hayyim; its descriptions of the heikhalot of the 
garden of Eden bear a close resemblance to the descriptions 
found in the Zohar, and various other motifs are common to 
both works. Scholem has suggested that if the author of the 
Zohar had written his work in Hebrew, the result would have 
been very similar in style to the “Seder Gan Eden,’ Hence it 
must have been written by a member of the kabbalistic cir- 
cles of the end of the 13" century, very probably by Moses de 
Leon himself. 

The problem is whether the same can be said about the 
first part of Orhot Hayyim, the ethical will attributed to Rabbi 
Eliezer. Scholem believes that it is impossible to make any dis- 
tinction between the two parts; nonetheless, there are great 
differences in style between them, and it is difficult to discover 
any hint of mystical speculation in the first part. It is possible 
that the first part is in fact an Ashkenazi work dating from 
the 11" century or later, whereas the second part was added 
at a later period. However, the question must be regarded as 
an open one. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Abrahams, Hebrew Ethical Wills, 1 (1926), 
30-49; A. Jellinek, Beit ha-Midrash, 3 (19387), xxvi-xxviii, 131-40; G. 


Scholem, in: Le-Agnon Shai (1959), 293 ff. 
[Joseph Dan] 


ORHOT ZADDIKIM (Heb. 0°7°73 nintix “The Ways of the 
Righteous”), an anonymous work in Hebrew probably writ- 
ten in Germany in the 15 century. Orhot Zaddikim, one of 
the most important works in Hebrew ethical literature, has 
always been published anonymously and though an attempt 
was made to identify the author with the 15"*-century moral- 
ist and polemical writer, Yom Tov Lipmann Muelhausen, the 
hypothesis seems to be without foundation. The only historical 
fact cited in the work is the expulsion of the Jews from France 
in the 14 century. Since Orhot Zaddikim follows the teach- 
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ings of the *Hasidei Ashkenaz in many ways, it is possible that 
the author, in keeping with the admonishment of *Judah b. 
Samuel he-Hasid of Regensburg in Sefer *Hasidim (also pub- 
lished anonymously) for writers not to identify their work so 
that their descendants might not pride themselves with the 
accomplishments of their fathers, purposely kept the book 
anonymous. Despite its anonymity Orhot Zaddikim became 
one of the most popular works in traditional Hebrew litera- 
ture and since the 16" century nearly 80 editions, including 
abridged versions and translations, have been published. The 
first was a shortened version in Yiddish (Isny, 1542); the full 
Hebrew text appeared for the first time in Prague some years 
later (1581, latest publication 1969). 

The original title is probably not Orhot Zaddikim, ap- 
parently given to it by the copyists and publishers. The Isny 
edition (1542) is called Sefer ha-Middot (“The Book of Ethical 
Qualities”), a name traditionally bestowed on Hebrew ethi- 
cal works. In the introduction the author refers to the book 
as Sefer ha-Middot and in the concluding paragraph of the 
introduction he states “this Sefer ha-Middot was written and 
sealed with the seal of wisdom.” The title is also appropriate 
to the structure of the work since it enumerates ethical quali- 
ties and their characteristics. 

Orhot Zaddikim, to a large extent a compendium of ear- 
lier Hebrew ethical thought, is based on philosophical and 
ethical works written in Spain, and on Ashkenazi ethical writ- 
ings. The author also drew on some works written in Italy 
which he copied verbatim. The language and style, though 
mainly patterned after the philosophical-ethical literature 
of Spain, is also fused with stylistic and structural elements 
of the Ashkenazi ethical school. Hovot ha-Levavot by Bahya 
ibn Paquda, the classical work of Jewish ethics, is one of the 
main sources of Orhot Zaddikim both in its basic ideas and the 
many proverbs and parables which the author culled from it. 
Orhot Zaddikim, more than any other medieval Hebrew ethi- 
cal treatise, used proverbs and parables for elucidation. The 
structure of the work seems to have been influenced by Solo- 
mon ibn *Gabirol’s Tikkun Middot ha-Nefesh which sets up 
pairs of ethical qualities (usually conflicting) and by Mivhar 
ha-Peninnim, a work also attributed to Ibn Gabirol. The last 
chapter of Orhot Zaddikim draws extensively on *Saadiah b. 
Joseph Gaon’s concept of the desired harmony between the 
various ethical qualities in Emunot ve-Deot. The influence of 
the ethical works of Maimonides is also marked and the author 
sometimes quotes whole passages verbatim. He also copied 
sections from Maalot ha-Middot, an ethical work by Jehiel b. 
Jekuthiel *Anav of Rome. 

Despite the major influence that the above works had 
on the ideas, style, and structure of Orhot Zaddikim, in its 
ethical outlook and approach the book follows the teachings 
of the Hasidei Ashkenaz, Sefer Hasidim and Sefer ha-Rokeah 
by *Eleazar b. Judah of Worms, and is mainly interested in 
the practical and immediate meaning of the ethical qualities. 
Though the author also deals in generalizations and often di- 
vides every subject into sections and subsections, following 
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the structure of medieval philosophical works, primary sig- 
nificance is given to practical behavior. The last chapter de- 
scribes how a full religious life may be realized. This realiza- 
tion is not seen in the achievement of wisdom, or the unity 
with God through love, as is common in philosophical-ethi- 
cal literature, but in the awe of and obedience to heaven, the 
supreme quality posited by the Hasidei Ashkenaz. 

In the introduction, the author gives a theoretical and 
anthropological basis for his theory of ethics; the book is di- 
vided into shearim (portals, i.e., sections), most of which are 
short, each devoted to a discussion of the ethical merits and 
demerits of a specific moral quality. The author apparently 
tried to arrange the chapters into pairs of contradictory qual- 
ities, but this was not followed through. Some of the major 
sections are devoted to pride, modesty, love (not exclusively 
the love of God, but all aspects of love in human life), hatred, 
compassion or mercy (rahamim), cruelty, joy (including a long 
discussion on faith in God, to which, strangely enough, a spe- 
cial portal was not devoted). The author discusses the negative 
characteristics of non-religious joy, and extols the joy found 
in the love of God and obedience to him. Other sections treat 
worry, anger, envy, zeal and laziness, truth and falsehood, flat- 
tery, gossip, and repentance. (The section on repentance is the 
longest and most detailed section in the work.) The last two 
chapters are on the Bible and the study of Torah, discussing 
problems of religious knowledge and wisdom, and the awe of 
heaven, which, to the author, is the most important quality. 
Awe of heaven expresses itself in man’s attitude toward God 
in everyday life. 

Orhot Zaddikim greatly influenced later Hebrew ethical 
works. The Hebrew moralists in Safed, though kabbalists and 
though there is no kabbalistic element in Orhot Zaddikim, 
drew on its teachings. The work also influenced ethical writers 
of Eastern Europe. It is even possible that the manner in which 
the merits and demerits of every quality are enumerated influ- 
enced Moses Hayyim *Luzzatto in his Mesillat Yesharim. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.J. Cohen, The Ways of the Righteous (1969); 
Guedemann, Gesch Erz, 3 (1888), 223 ff.; J. Kaufmann (Even Shemuel), 
Rabbi Yom Tov Lipmann Muhlhausen (Heb., 1927). 


ORIA, small town near Brindisi in Apulia, S. Italy, formerly of 
great importance. The Jewish settlement probably went back to 
classical times, and Jewish sepulchral inscriptions have been 
found there. During the period of Byzantine rule, from the 
eighth century, the community was one of the most impor- 
tant in southern Italy, and a great deal is known about it be- 
cause of the wealth of information contained in the chronicle 
of *Ahimaaz. This deals largely with the family of the syna- 
gogue poet Amittai of *Oria and his son *Shephatiah, who 
was inducted into practical mysticism in Oria by Aaron of 
*Baghdad. Shephatiah went on a mission to Constantinople 
in 873-74 to obtain the cancellation, at least so far as Oria was 
concerned, of the edict of conversion issued by the emperor 
Basil *1. In 925 the city was attacked by Arab marauders; some 
Jews were killed and many were enslaved, including the young 
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Shabbetai *Donnolo. Other attacks followed during the same 
century. The Jewish community remained important until the 
15" century, but thereafter it declined. The Porta degli Ebrei 
(“Jew’s Gate”) still stands at the entrance of the Jewish quarter 
(now Piazza Donnolo). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, Dark Ages, index; Milano, Bibliotheca, 
index; idem, in: RMI, 32 (1966), 414ff.; PB. Marsella, Da Oria viene 
la parola di Dio, saggio storico-critico... (1952); Marcus, in: PAAJR, 5 


(1933/34), 85-94. 
[Cecil Roth] 


ORIENTALISTS. Orientalism is the study of the languages, 
history, and civilization of the peoples of Asia and, due to the 
expansion of *Islam, the northern parts of Africa. As Islam, 
almost from its beginning, widely influenced Jewish thought, 
Jewish religious and philosophical literature from the 8» cen- 
tury c.E. onward displays a more or less intimate knowledge 
of Islamic theology, philosophy, and even religious law, not to 
speak of the subtleties of Arabic language and literature, which 
did not fail to leave their mark on the corresponding Hebrew 
and Jewish scholarly productions. The works of men such as 
*Saadiah, *Judah Halevi, *Maimonides, Abraham *Ibn Ezra, 
*Bahya ibn Paquda, Shem Tov b. Joseph *Falaquera, and many 
others on the above-mentioned subjects, as well as on biblical 
exegesis and Hebrew grammar and lexicography, were incon- 
ceivable without their knowledge, either receptive or polemi- 
cal, of Arabic and Islam. *Ibn Kammuna even wrote a kind of 
history of the religions — Judaism, Christianity, and Islam - in 
which he betrays detailed knowledge of the internal contro- 
versies of Christianity and Islam respectively. Jewish scholars 
occupied themselves with comparative Semitic linguistics long 
before Christian scholars did. The translators of Arabic works 
by Jews and of an immense number of books by Muslim au- 
thors on Islamic and scientific subjects still await adequate 
evaluation as Orientalists. Noteworthy were the achievements 
of the Ibn *Tibbon family and Judah *Al-Harizi. Apart from 
their own translations, Jews served as mediators between Ara- 
bic and Latin from the time that Christian scholars began to 
study Islamic science. The assessment of the Jewish share in 
these studies has been enormously facilitated by the biblio- 
graphical studies of Moritz *Steinschneider and later scholars, 
not only as a consequence of many newly discovered literary 
texts, but especially of the investigation of the thousands of 
documents of all kinds found in the Cairo *Genizah. 

Along with the rise of the “Wissenschaft des Judentums” 
in the last two centuries, an ever increasing number of Jews 
studied Orientalia at the universities not only as training for 
the rabbinate, but also as secular historians, philosophers, and 
philologists. The pioneers in this field were Abraham *Geiger, 
Moritz *Steinschneider, Simon *Eppenstein, Samuel *Poznan- 
ski, Solomon *Munk, Adolf *Neubauer, Leopold *Dukes, and 
Alexander *Harkavy. Among their followers were Joseph and 
Hartwig *Derenbourg, Wilhelm *Bacher, David *Kaufmann, 
Israel *Friedlaender, Samuel *Landauer, Z. *Fraenkel, Hartwig 
and Leo *Hirschfeld, Ignaz *Goldziher, Herman *Reckend- 
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orf, Jakob *Barth, Gotthold *Weil, Martin *Schreiner, Fried- 
rich Kern, A.S. *Yahuda, Jacob *Mann, Daniel *Chwolson, 
Eugen *Mittwoch, Saul *Horovitz, Joseph *Horovitz, $.M. 
*Stern, Kurt Levy, Joseph *Halévi and Eduard *Glaser were 
among the pioneers of the search for South Arabian inscrip- 
tions. Unparalleled in his mastery of the whole field of Ori- 
ental studies was Giorgio Levi della Vida. J. Blau, C. Rabin, 
and M. Goshen-Gottstein all made important contributions 
to the study of Semitic languages. Julian Joel *Obermann 111, 
Max Meyerhof, Immanuel *Loew, Paul *Kraus, Franz *Rosen- 
thal, Georges *Vajda, Richard *Walzer and H. Kroner who 
edited many of the medical works of *Maimonides in their 
original Arabic, deserve special mention as historians of Ar- 
abic literature, philosophy, and sciences. The investigation of 
Islamic arts owes many of its most valuable achievements to 
Ernst *Herzfeld, Leo Ary *Mayer, and R. Ettinghausen. Ber- 
nard *Lewis, S.D. *Goitein, and H.Z. *Hirschberg excelled in 
the field of Islamic history, including that of Jewish commu- 
nities in Islamic lands. 

During the 19" century, when the deciphering of the hi- 
eroglyphs and the cuneiform scriptures enlarged the field of 
“Bible Lands,” Jewish scholars also turned to these philolo- 
gies. Morris *Jastrow and Heinrich Zimmern were among the 
leading Assyriologists, and the unrivaled master of this field 
was Benno *Landsberger. Other important contributions were 
made by Herman *Pick and Julius and Hildegard *Lewy. 

Among the leading Egyptologists rank Georg Ebers, 
Georg Steindorff, Ludwig *Borchardt, A. *Ember, and H.]J. 
*Polotsky, who also played an important part in the inter- 
pretation of the Coptic Manichaic texts discovered in Egypt. 
Knowledge of the Mandiaic religious literature is due almost 
entirely to Mark *Lidzbarski, who also was the main cultivator 
of Semitic epigraphics. The investigation of the Ugaritic texts 
was greatly furthered by H.L. *Ginsberg and Umberto *Cas- 
suto. Aramaic studies in general were cultivated by Alexander 
Sperber and E.Y. *Kutscher. Noted Iranists were James *Darm- 
esteter, Isidor *Scheftelowitz, Alexander *Kohut, and Sir Marc 
Aurel *Stein. Gotthold *Weil and Uriel *Heyd excelled in 
Turkish philology and history. Some of the leading Indolo- 
gists were G.S. *Oppert and Moritz *Winternitz. Far East- 
ern languages were studied by B. Laufer and Arthur *Waley. 
Israeli scholars who received the prestigious Israel Prize in 
Oriental studies were Joshua *Blau, linguist in Judeo-Arabic; 
David *Ayalon, historian of Mamluk society in Egypt; M.]J. 
*Kister, historian of early Islam; Gabriel *Baer, historian of 
Egyptian society; Havah *Lazarus-Yafeh, philologist; Moshe 
*Piamenta, researcher of Arabic dialects; Shmuel *Moreh, re- 
searcher of Arabic literature; Sasson *Somekh, researcher of 
Arabic language and literature; and Jacob M. *Landau, polit- 
ical scientist researching the modern Middle East and Cen- 


tral Asia. 
[Martin Meir Plessner] 


ORIENTAL LITERATURE. In the vast area between Mo- 
rocco and the Pacific, Jewish writers were mainly active in 
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areas of Islamic culture; this survey is mainly concerned with 
the Middle East. 


Writers in the Arab World 

Few Jewish writers gained a place in the history of Arabic lit- 
erature from the pre-Islamic period until modern times, yet 
the number of Jewish authors in the Islamic world greatly ex- 
ceeds that mentioned by Arab historians. Jews gained fame 
mainly in the pre-Islamic period (the Jahiliyya), during the 
period of Islamic rule in *Baghdad and *Spain; and in the 
196 and 20" centuries. In the pre-Islamic period Jewish poets 
were prominent in *Arabia, notably the warrior-poet *Sam- 
uel ibn Adiya, “The Faithful,” and members of his family, and 
the Jewish poetess Sara al-Qurayziyya, who was famous for 
her elegy over the dead of her tribe, which was betrayed by its 
Arab allies. After the rise of *Islam, because of the animosity 
between *Muhammad and the Jewish communities and tribes 
of his day, Jewish poets and writers - with the notable excep- 
tion of *Marhab al-Yahidi, the Arabian warrior poet - ceased 
to be mentioned, although Arabic-speaking Jews are known 
to have been prominent in science. It was only during the pe- 
riod of Islamic rule in Spain that Jewish writers reappeared 
in the accounts of Arab historians. Outstanding among these 
was the Spanish poet *Ibrahim ibn Sahl. Jewish scientists who 
wrote in Arabic gained fame at this time in Spain, North Af- 
rica, and Baghdad. Jews rarely distinguished themselves in 
Arabic poetry of the period, since they did not usually show 
great interest in the study of Arabic grammar, literature, and 
rhetoric. Blau (The Emergence and Linguistic Background of 
Judaeo-Arabic, 1965) has shown that Jews shunned Arabic po- 
etry because of the difficulties involved in the study of Arabic 
literature and language, and mostly preferred to compose He- 
brew verse. Muslim historians explain the emergence of Ibn 
Sahl and his fellow Jewish poets by claiming that Spanish Jews 
began to study Arabic grammar and literature. In the 19» and 
20 centuries Jews were active in Arabic culture. Many won 
praise from their Muslim colleagues and some were consid- 
ered by Arab literary historians to be leading pioneers of mod- 
ern Arabic literature. The cultural and social revival of Ara- 
bic-speaking Jewry resulted from a number of factors. These 
include growing commercial prosperity, the equality in civil 
rights granted to ethnic minorities in the Ottoman Empire, 
and the competition between the European powers to gain a 
political and economic foothold in the region. Other factors 
were the demand for a multilingual intelligentsia and an ef- 
ficient governmental administration, the awakening of East 
European Jewry and its interest in the Jewish communities 
of the East, the opening of Jewish schools by the “Alliance 
Israélite Universelle, and the intensification of Zionist activ- 
ity. With the termination of Ottoman rule in the Arab lands, 
the establishment of the French and British mandates and 
the institution of Arabic as the official language of the newly 
emergent Arab states brought about a revolutionary revival 
of Arabic. Active Jewish participation in the revival of Ara- 
bic literature during the second half of the 19 century was 
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spurred by the wish to safeguard Jewish rights in the Arabic- 
speaking countries. In fact, the use of literary Arabic by Jews 
in the 19"* century was confined mainly to the lands of the 
Fertile Crescent. Jews actually lagged behind other religious 
minorities in these countries, notably the Christians, who had 
adopted Arabic for liturgical and literary purposes in the 18 
century. In North Africa, *Yemen, and * Aden, Jews preferred 
to use either Hebrew and their own *Judeo-Arabic dialect, or 
else the language of the ruling power. The prevailing attitude 
of Jewish writers in the Muslim countries toward Arabic was 
therefore utilitarian and didactic. Jews were also activated 
by apologetic considerations, defending the position of their 
people and religion against false accusations. With the rise of 
*Zionism, the level of Jewish-Arabic cultural life was greatly 
enhanced. Zionism brought new vitality to the Jewish com- 
munities of the Arab lands, developing their national pride, 
sense of security, and consciousness of progress. Jewish writ- 
ers began to demand an improvement of existing educational 
facilities and the furtherance of, and an increased respect for, 
their national uniqueness and autonomy. These trends were 
supported by the British and French mandatory administra- 
tions, which favored the autonomy of national and religious 
minorities in the area. It is thus not surprising that most of 
the Arabic-Jewish press was usually pro-Zionist. Any survey 
of Jewish literary activity in Muslim lands during the 19tt-20% 
centuries faces a number of serious handicaps. The most se- 
rious of these are: (1) the fact that Arab writers mainly over- 
looked their Jewish colleagues; (2) the lack of any systematic 
collection of Jewish literary works in Arabic, mainly due to 
the low regard in which the Jews themselves held the study of 
Arabic language and literature (in many Jewish schools He- 
brew and foreign languages entirely replaced Arabic in the 
curriculum); and (3) the immense difficulty involved in ob- 
taining the necessary source material as a result of the Middle 
East conflict. Jewish writers were first attracted to the theater 
and journalism, since the former offered virtually unlimited 
scope for education, and the latter scope for apologetics, de- 
spite the danger of clashes with government authorites and 
other pressure groups. 


PLAYWRIGHTS. The theater was a most effective mass me- 
dium for the purpose of education, enlightenment, and social 
criticism, since its aim could easily be concealed behind the 
camouflage of entertainment. Among the first Jewish jour- 
nalists and writers to enter the field was the versatile Ya‘qab 
*Sana‘ known also as Abu Nazzara (“The Bespectacled”). An 
outstanding pioneer actor, stage producer, playwright, and 
journalist, he established his first theater in one of *Cairo’s 
large cafés. Sanu‘ was much influenced by Moliére, Sheridan, 
and Goldoni, but his Arabic operettas were more to the taste 
of his public, which preferred lighter entertainment. One of 
the first stage producers in the Arab countries to employ ac- 
tresses, he wrote 32 plays (mainly short comedies) and trans- 
lated many others. Sant’s criticism of the khedive Isma‘il and 
his ministers in the Egyptian paper Abi Nazzara Zarg@ (“The 
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Man with the Blue Spectacles”) led to the closing down of his 
paper and his self-exile to France in 1878. While the Arab na- 
tional theater flourished in Egypt, enjoying government sup- 
port and the visits of Syrian and Lebanese stage companies, 
the Jewish theater was mainly confined to amateur activity in 
Jewish schools. Nevertheless, premiers, ministers of education, 
and even the khedive Isma‘ll and King Faysal 1 of Iraq attended 
its performances. Jewish amateur theater also flourished in 
*Lebanon. The plays of Salim Zaki Kihin, the son of Rabbi 
Zaki Kahin of *Beirut, were staged in 1894-95. In *Iraq, the 
Jewish schools of Baghdad and the Baghdad Jewish Literary 
Association promoted Arabic-Jewish theater. Original works 
by Jewish playwrights were also staged. In Egypt Rahamim 
Kuhin wrote and translated many plays performed on the 
stage during the 1930s. His al-Malik Da@iid (“King David”) 
was published in the Cairo Arabic-Jewish weekly al-Shams 
(“The Sun”) in 1944. 


JEWISH RELIGIOUS LITERATURE IN ARABIC. With the 
rise of the Zionist movement, Arabic-speaking Jewry expe- 
rienced a cultural revival. This led both to the establishment 
of new Hebrew periodicals and publishing houses and to the 
intensive translation into Arabic of Hebrew books, including 
many religious works. Selections of the Babylonian Talmud 
were translated into Arabic under an English title by Shimon 
Joseph Moyal (The Talmud, Its Origins and Its Morals, 1909) 
and Hillel *Farhi published Hebrew-Arabic liturgical works, 
including the high holiday mahzor, prayer books, and Passover 
Haggadot. Farhi also wrote religious tales in both languages. 
The *Karaite scholar Murad *Faraj published an Arabic com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch and other works, including transla- 
tions of Proverbs and Job. Such activity encouraged the compi- 
lation of Hebrew-Arabic lexicons, notably the Hebrew-Arabic 
dictionary of Murad Faraj (1925), the Hebrew-Arabic-English 
dictionary of Hillel Farhi, and the pocket Hebrew- Arabic dic- 
tionary of Nissim Mallul. 


NOVELISTS AND PROSE WRITERS. Very few Jewish writ- 
ers in the Islamic world produced original novels, although 
many engaged in the translation of novels from various Euro- 
pean languages. Outstanding in this field was Esther Azhari 
*Moyal, who translated nearly a dozen novels by European 
writers. With the exception of Najib Asha‘ya, who wrote in 
Egypt, all the Jewish writers of Arabic novels were Iraqis who 
immigrated to Israel during the 1950s. Ezra Menasheh ‘Abid, 
an editor, wrote the novel al-‘Alam al-Sa‘id (“The Happy 
World,’ c. 1952); and Ezra *Haddad, who translated from 
English and Hebrew, wrote Fusil min al-Kitab al-Muqaddas 
bi-Uslib Qasasi (“Chapters from the Holy Bible in Narrative 
Form,’ 1947). The outstanding Jewish novelist in Arabic was 
Ibrahim Musa Ibrahim, whose works include Asmahdan (1961) 
and who joined the editorial staff of the Mapam Arabic paper 
al-Mirsdad. Greater distinction was gained in the field of the 
short story. Sa‘d Litto Malki, an Egyptian pioneer of the genre, 
published some of his work in al-Shams. His first collection of 
short stories, Yarai al-Awwal (“My First Pen,” 1936), contained 
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one piece about Egyptian Jewish life, on antisemitism in Mus- 
lim schools. The Jewish role in this genre was more significant 
in Iraq, where the Arabic short story was virtually created by 
the Jews. Those who published fiction of this type include 
Meer Basti; Ya‘qub Bilbal, who was author of al-Jamra al-Ula 
(“The First Ember,” 1937); Shalom Darwish; and the versatile 
Anwar Shaul, whose works called for social reform. Shimon 
(Balas) Ballas (1930-_), who eventually switched to Hebrew, 
published the novel Ha-Ma‘barah (“The Transit Camp,” 1964) 
and a collection of short stories, Mul ha-Homah (“Opposite 
the Wall,” 1969). Esperance Cohen (1930- ) published sto- 
ries in the semiofficial paper al-Anbd’ and in the Histadrut 
daily al-Yawm, later joining the editorial boards of the His- 
tadrut journals. Most of these writers immigrated to Israel in 
the 1950s, two exceptions being Meer Basri and Anwar Shaul, 
both anti-Zionists and Iraqi nationalists. 


Poets. Modern Arabic poetry by Jews is again an almost ex- 
clusively Iraqi preserve. However, there were two notable ex- 
ceptions to this rule - the Egyptian Karaite Murad Faraj and 
the Palestinian ‘Abdallah Nadim Moyal. The latter belonged 
to a distinguished Sephardi family which settled in Erez Israel. 
Moyal mainly wrote love poems, his lyrical collection Hanin 
al-Nadim (“The Yearning of Nadim,” 1934) being published in 
Beirut. At one stage of his career Moyal wrote narrative verse, 
producing a poetic biography of *Maimonides. Iraqi Jews 
have played an important part in the development of mod- 
ern Arabic poetry. In style, form, and idea they have tended 
to follow the Christian Lebanese poets active in the North 
American Lebanese diaspora. Those Iraqi Jewish poets of note 
include Anwar Shaul, Murad *Mikhail, Ya‘qib Bilbal, Abra- 
ham *Obadya, Salim Sha‘sht, Shalom Katav, Shmuel *Moreh, 
Benjamin Aaron Zakkay, David Semah, and Sasson *Somekh. 
Bilbul’s highly introverted poems, which bear the imprint of 
French writing, include a sonnet collection, and Shalom Katav 
(1931- ) wrote prose poems collected in Mawakib al-Hirman 
(“The Convoys of Frustration,” 1949) and Washwashat al- 
Fajr (“Dawn's Whispering,’ 1958). David Semah’s leftist verse 
appeared first in Iraqi and later in Israel periodicals. The 
first part of his collection Hatta Yaji’u al-Rabi‘ (“Till Spring 
Comes,” 1959) contained tender love poems, while the second 
expressed the author's support for the Algerian war of lib- 
eration against the French and the 1959 anti-royalist coup in 
Iraq. Sasson Somekh (1933-_ ), another leftist poet, also began 
his career as poet and translator in the Iraqi press, later writ- 
ing for the Israeli Communist monthly al-Jadid. Like most of 
these Iraqi poets who had settled in Israel, Somekh eventually 
wrote mainly in Hebrew. 


Jewish Writers in Other Oriental Cultures 

Though technically part of the Islamic world, some Jewish 
writers actually belonged to separate cultural traditions. Thus 
the Tunisian author *Ryvel, who wrote sensitive tales about his 
life in the Tunisian hara (ghetto), chose French as his literary 
medium. This was also true of the Tunisian-born French nov- 
elist Albert *Memmi, the Egyptian-born novelist Elian-J. Fin- 
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bert, and the Egyptian-born poet Edmond Jabés. Elsewhere 
in the Near East, Jews contributed to Turkish literature, no- 
tably the poetess Matilde Alceh, the poet Jozef Habib *Gerez, 
and the poets Ibrahim Nom and Robert Sezer. Further to the 
east, Jewish writers made their appearance in India, one of the 
earliest being Sarmad the Jew, a 17'-century poet of Hyder- 
abad, who converted to Islam. Indian Jews of Baghdadi origin 
wrote in Hebrew, Arabic, or English, only Bene-Israel authors 
using native languages, such as Marathi. Most of the works 
by Bene Israel writers were liturgical, historical, or didactic; 
but a few produced original works of fiction. These include 
Bahais Joseph Talker’s short novel Gul ani Sanobar (“Gul and 
Sanobar,’ 1867), the first of its kind in Marathi, and Jagha che 
Chamatkar (“Wonders of the World,’ 1869); Moses Daniel 
Talker’s novels Bago-Bahar (“A Beautiful Garden,” 1869) and 
Premal Shushila (“Lovely Sushila,’ 1872) and his Hindi play 
Chhel Batao Mohana Rani (“Stage Your Play, Mohana Rani,’ 
1872); and S.R. Bunderker’s drama Ayushache Chitre (“Life 
Picture,” 1956). Other Indian authors were the prolific poet 
and prose writer Benjamin Samson Ashtamker, who wrote 
over 30 works from 1868 onward; the Baghdadi novelist Judah 
Aaron; and the Baghdadi poet Nissim Ezekiel, who was also 
a journalist. In the Far East, Chinese verse on Jewish themes 
was composed by three members of the *Kaifeng-Fu com- 
munity during the 17 century - Ai-Shih-Té, Chao Ying-Tou, 
and Shén Chwiian. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. ben-Hanania, in: Hed ha-Mizrah (Sept. 
29, 1943), 12; (Oct. 13, 1943), 6-7; (Oct. 29, 1943), 7; (Nov. 12, 1943), 
6-7; idem, in: Yad la-Koré, 4 (1958), 14-21, 119-27; E. Marmorstein, 
in: JJSO, 1 (1959), 187-200; S. Moreh, in: Middle Eastern Studies, 3 
(April 1967), 283-94; idem, in: Ha-Mizrah he-Hadash, 14:2-3 (1964), 
296-309; Ezekiel, History and Culture of the Bene-Israel in India 
(1948), 76-82; D. Salloum, Change of Thought and Style in Iraqi Lit- 
erature in the 19 and 20" Centuries (Ar., 1959); S. Idris, in: al-Adab 


(Feb., March, April, Dec., 1953) 
[Shmuel Moreh] 


°ORIGEN (c. 184-c. 254 C.E.), Christian biblical critic, ex- 
egete, and homilist. Origen was a contemporary of Judah 
ha-Nasi in Roman Palestine. In his native Christian Alexan- 
drian home, Origen learnt the Psalms in Hebrew and studied 
Greek and Bible. His father’s martyrdom in 202 led Origen 
to become a teacher first in Alexandria and, after his expulsion 
by Bishop Demetrius in 213, in Caesarea Maritima. Having 
encountered personally the Jewish teachers of his time, Jew- 
ish customs, and Jewish relations with non-Jews, he inter- 
spersed his works with knowledge about Judaism, including 
non-rabbinic Judaism. As was customary for scholars then, 
he traveled to Greece, Asia, Syria, Rome, and Arabia to 
lecture, debate, and study. Famous and at the height of his 
activities, he was among other Christians imprisoned and 
tortured under Decius (249-51 C.E.). Set free at the emper- 
or’s death, Origen died soon after from the consequences of 
the ordeal. 

Of this very fertile author’s works only a fraction has sur- 
vived. Its greater part is extant as Rufinus’ and Jerome’s Latin 
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renditions often adapted to the Latin mind, its smaller part 
survived in Greek catena. The existing material belongs to two 
groups, thematic reflections and biblical studies. Of the the- 
matic works, On Principles in four books belongs to Origen’s 
early Alexandrian period. It speculates about God and the 
heavenly beings, man and the material world, free-will and its 
consequences, and Holy Scripture. The composition indicates 
detailed knowledge of Jewish observances, such as phylacteries 
and the Passover search for leaven, and also of some detailed 
halakhic rules. In a few cases it supplements the halakhot pre- 
served in the Mishnah, as in regard to the eruv and to carry- 
ing on the Sabbath. Best known of the biblical studies, all com- 
posed during Origen’s final 20 years, is the Hexapla, setting the 
Hebrew Bible in six columns: Hebrew, in Hebrew and Greek 
characters, followed by the Greek versions of Aquila, Symma- 
chus, the Septuagint, and Theodotion. For some books there 
exist supplementary versions, called fifth, sixth, seventh. Com- 
paring the Greek versions meticulously with the Hebrew, Ori- 
gen marked additions and lacunae in the Greek with graphic 
symbols borrowed from the Alexandrian grammarians. 

Of his commentaries to almost every book of the Bible, 
substantial remnants are extant for those on the Psalms, Song 
of Solomon, John, Matthew, and Romans. Some 279 homilies, 
mostly on the Hebrew Bible, have survived. Both these genres 
demonstrate Origen’s close attention to the work of the Greek 
literary critics and of Hellenistic religious traditions. Origen 
occasionally rebukes Jewish literalism but also defends Jews 
against abuse. His distinction of three senses of scripture an- 
ticipated the Jewish distinction of four senses; in this regard, 
Jews borrowed from Christians rather than the reverse. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: The works of Origen have been published 
in the ccs collection (Die Griechischen Christlichen Schriftsteller) 
of various authors in 12 vols. (1899-1983), 4 additional vols. are in 
preparation. English translations include ANF (Ante-Nicene Fathers), 
vols. 4, 6, 9. STUDIES: N. de Lange, Origen and the Jews. Studies in 
Jewish-Christian Relations in Third-Century Palestine (1976); C.P. 
Bammel, “Adam in Origen,’ in: R. Williams (ed.), The Making of Or- 
thodoxy. Essays in Honour of Henry Chadwick (1989); H. Crouzel, 


Origen (1989). 
[Petra Heldt (2™4 ed.)] 


ORIHUELA, city in Valencia, E. Spain. When it was captured 
during the Christian Reconquest by Alfonso x of Castile, the 
Jew, Jacob ibn Dino, was taken captive by a Christian knight. 
Abraham ibn Bahya collected the taxes in Orihuela and nearby 
Elche between 1381 and 1384. The Jews in Orihuela were evi- 
dently baptized during the persecutions of 1391. The move- 
ment led by Inés, “the Maiden of *Herrera,” in 1500 found 
adherents among the *Conversos in Orihuela. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, 1 (1961), 114; Baer, Urkunden, 2 
(1936), 536; Garcia Serrano, in: Boletin de la Academia de la Historia, 
Madrid, 104 (1934), 216; Lopez de Meneses, in: Sefarad, 14 (1954), 111 
Bellot, in: E Torres Fontes (ed.), Anales de Orihuela (1954). ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: J.B. Vilar, in: Sefarad, 36 (1976), 337-39; idem, in: Bo- 
letin de la Asociacién Espanola de Orientalistas, 13 (1977), 175-86. 


[Haim Beinart] 
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ORLAH (Heb. 1779; “uncircumcised”), tenth tractate in the 
order Zera’im in the Mishnah, Tosefta, and Jerusalem Talmud. 
It deals with the law prohibiting the fruit of trees during the 
first three years after their planting (Lev. 19:23-25). The sub- 
ject matter of orlah being scanty, the tractate includes in its 
discussions the laws concerning the admixture of many other 
forbidden products. 

The tractate has three chapters. Chapter 1 deals with in- 
tention affecting the application of the law; the kind of trees 
subject to the law; when a tree counts as replanted; if an un- 
identifiable orlah tree grows among other trees; edible parts of 
a tree not counting as fruit; and the planting or grafting of or- 
lah shoots. Chapter 2 discusses the effect on produce of an ad- 
mixture of orlah, terumah, etc., both as regards eating and un- 
cleanness. Chapter 3 deals with garments dyed with the shells 
of orlah fruit; when threads of such dyed fabric are woven into a 
garment; the effect on ovens and food if orlah shells are used for 
fuel; difference between Erez Israel, Syria, and other lands with 
regard to doubtful orlah. Mishnah 2:4 is an early one, appar- 
ently predating Shammai since he disagrees about its interpre- 
tation (ibid. 5), and 2:12 contains a comment by Joezer Ish ha- 
Birah, who lived during the period of the Second Temple. In the 
Tosefta Orlah consists ofa single chapter which corresponds to 
mishnayot 1:1-5, and 3:1, 3, 5, 9. Nevertheless, the mishnayot 1:7, 
13-15; 2:6; and 3:8 are complemented by Tosefta Terumot 5:9-10; 
6:5-11; and 8:3, 15ff. Despite this, 17 mishnayot in Orlah remain 
without corresponding Tosefta (1:6-8; 2:2-6, 8-12, 17; 3:2, 4, 
6). The Jerusalem Talmud deals only with the halakhic aspect 
of orlah. It contains no aggadic material. It was translated into 
English by H. Danby, in his The Mishnah (1933). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Albeck, Shishah Sidrei Mishnah, Seder 


Zeraim (19587), 291f. 
[David Joseph Bornstein] 


ORLAND, HERSHL (1896-1946), Soviet Yiddish writer. 
Born near Kiev, Orland moved to the city at the age of 22, 
and began his literary career with the publication of his first 
short stories, on the life of workers, in the Kiev newspaper, 
Komunistishe Fon. He was a dedicated Communist writer, 
whose narrative talent was fully appreciated. He wholeheart- 
edly immersed himself in the reconstruction of the socio-eco- 
nomic framework of Jewish life, the main theme of his work. 
Orland also co-edited Yiddish periodicals, notably the Kiev 
journal, Sovetishe Literatur. When the Jewish *Anti-Fascist 
Committee was founded, Orland was one of its writers. His 
books include the novels Hreblies (“Dikes,” 1929), and Aglom- 
erat (“Agglomerate,” 1935), both dealing with Sovietization of 
the shtetl population. While Dikes portrays the melioration 
of Polesie, Ukraine, Agglomerate is set in the Crimean indus- 
trial center of Kerch. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 1 (1958), 174-5. 
[Israel M. Biderman / Gennady Estraikh (2"4 ed.)] 


ORLAND, YAAKOV (1914-2002), Hebrew writer. Born in 
the Ukraine, Orland was taken to Erez Israel in 1921. In 1933 
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he began publishing poems, critical articles, and translations 
from English, German, and Yiddish. Several of his plays, both 
original and translations, were performed in Israel’s theaters, 
including Hershele Ostropoler (1966). He also wrote lyrics for 
songs and was an editor of the periodicals Ashmoret and Si- 
frut Zeirah. His books of poetry include Ilan ba-Ruah (1939), 
Shirim al Ayit ve-al Yonah (1946), and Shirim me-Erez Uz 
(1963). He translated works by Byron, Oscar Wilde, Edgar Al- 
lan Poe, A.A. Milne, George Bernard Shaw, John Galsworthy, 
Erich Maria Remarque, and I. Manger. Orland served as chair- 
man of the Hebrew Writers Association and was awarded the 
Alterman Prize for poetry as well as the Israel Prize for lyrics. 
A volume of selected works (Mivhar Ketavim) was published 
in 1997 with an essay by Dan Miron. Several of his poems have 
appeared in English translation (for a complete list see Goell, 
Bibliography, index). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kressel, Leksikon, 1 (1965), 53. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: S. Weissblit, “Yom Tel Faher shel Sifrut Y. Orland} in: 
Ha-Ummah, 49 (1977), 56-62; H. Shaham, “Shirat Y. Orland be-Zi- 
katah le-Shirat Alterman, in: Dappim le-Mehkar be-Sifrut, 9 (1994), 
75-100; A. Lipsker, “Homeland of the Pomegranate: Erez Yisrael in the 
Verse of Y. Orland? in: Homeland of the Pomegranate (1999), 104-114; 
Z. Luz, “Al ha-Yesod ha-Epi be-Shirato ha-Me’uheret shel Y. Orland? 
in: Zafon, 6 (2000), 83-95; A. Lipsker, “A Commitment to an Ancient 
Covenant: Biblical Sights and Biblical Language in the Poetry of Y. 
Orland? in: Terumah, 10 (2001), 81-98; G. Halili, Iyyun ba-Mehazeh 
Ahavat Kuimbrah le-Yaakov Orland: Mitos, Historiyyah u-Mezi'ut 
Akhshavit (2002); R. Leket, “Y. Orland Metargem Shirei Yeladim, in: 


Olam Katan, 2 (2004), 141-168. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


ORLANDO (and the Central Florida area). Drawn by cot- 
ton and cattle in the 1850s—1860s, some Jews came to Orlando 
with other pioneers to this “old west” style town. Records show 
that after the Civil War there were about 16 Jewish families. A 
Jew, Jacob Raphael Cohen, bought a store in 1873, and in 1875 
he helped write the city charter and was elected an alderman. 
Merchant A.H. Birnbaum was a member of Orlando: first fire 
department and was elected alderman in 1886. In the begin- 
ning the Sanford Jewish community was larger than Orlando’. 
Jews arrived in Sanford by 1892. Kanner Highway (Route 76) 
in Martin County was named for Abram Otto “A.O.” Kanner, 
son of Charles and Pauline of Sanford, who arrived from Ro- 
mania. A.O. was born in 1893 in Sanford, attended Stetson 
University Law School, and then had a 40-year political ca- 
reer in Florida. 

The citrus industry played a significant role in the devel- 
opment of central Florida. Dr. Philip Phillips arrived in Or- 
lando in 1897 to buy land for citrus groves; his empire grew to 
over 5,000 acres, and in 1954 the business was sold to Minute 
Maid. Pauline and Nat Berman settled in 1908. Active civi- 
cally and Jewishly, Pauline had her own radio show and was 
the nation’s first woman radio news commentator. The Bene- 
dict, Phillips, Kanner, Salomon, and Berman families com- 
prised the Jewish community of Orlando from 1900 until the 
Pittsburgh migration in 1912 (Wittenstein, Shader, Meitin, 
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Levy, and Levine families). By 1915 other families settled and 
religious services were held in a citrus grove. Prior to the 
entry of the U.S. into World War 1, a parade and rally drew 
every organization in the city as participants. After it was 
publicly noted that no Jewish group was present, Pauline Ber- 
man gathered the community at the home of Harry Kanner 
and spoke out that Orlando Jewry needed to organize a con- 
gregation. On August 30, 1918, Congregation Ohev Shalom 
was chartered and a church was purchased at the corner of 
Terry and Central Avenues; the dues were $1.00 per month. 
In 1926 Bnai B'rith was chartered and a cemetery opened in 
1928. Prior to this, Jews were taken to Jacksonville (1857) or 
Tampa (1894) for burial. Jewish families from Paterson, New 
Jersey, and other northeastern cities, as well as other Florida 
cities, came to Orlando. Jews formed their own social and 
recreational clubs since they were denied memberships in 
others. 

Harry and Minerva Nirenberg moved in 1937 with chil- 
dren Joan and Marshall because Marshall had rheumatic fever. 
Harry bought a dairy, was active at Ohev Shalom, and then 
was a founder of Congregation of Liberal Judaism. When he 
was a youngster, Marshall collected bugs from the swamp and 
sent specimens to a museum. He graduated from Orlando 
High School in 1944 and the University of Florida four years 
later. In 1968 Dr. Marshall Warren *Nirenberg received the 
Nobel Prize in medicine and physiology for being the first to 
discover a code equivalence between a nucleic acid compo- 
nent and an amino acid. 

Some families who settled in the 1930s and 1940s were 
fruit and vegetable growers and buyers. Well-known citrus 
labels were: Select-O-Sweet, Lady in Red, Richfruit, Emer- 
ald Fruit, Moto-Cop, MEG and Babijuice. Albertson, Heller, 
Jacob, Meitin, Shader, Morrell, Bornstein, Echelman, Will- 
ner, Arost, Miller, and Zimmerman were among the Jewish 
people who grew, packed, and shipped fruit nationwide over 
the second half of the 20' century. In 1940 Orlando became 
the air capital of the armed forces, which brought more Jew- 
ish families to the area. Many who were stationed or received 
training there returned to make their homes in the central 
Florida area. After twice escaping from Siberian concentra- 
tion camps during World War 1, George Terry arrived at Ellis 
Island in 1920 with $40. The advent of World War 11 brought 
him to Florida, where he bought 70,000 acres in southeast 
Orange County to raise cattle. 

After World War 11, Orlando experienced a population 
boom. The Martin Company moved there in 1956 to manufac- 
ture missiles for Cape Canaveral. Martin employed hundreds 
of Jews in many occupations and at every level and has been 
a major supplier of defense systems to Israel. Housing was 
needed, which brought more Jews as builders and developers. 
By 1960 the population had doubled. New organizations were 
formed to address the needs of the larger Jewish community 
(Hadassah in 1948; Jewish Community Council in 1949; Con- 
gregation of Liberal Judaism in 1950; Temple Israel in 195.4; and 
Womens American ORT in 1964). Jews entertained in their 
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homes because “everyone knew everyone else” and assumed 
roles in the business, civic and cultural life of the city. 

Supercalifragilisticexpialidocious: When Disney World 
opened in October 1971, the Central Florida area was changed 
forever. Orlando has become a “crossroads” of the state, with 
industry diversification and a distribution and service hub. 
Tourism and the hotel industry took giant leaps, and Jewish 
professionals, business people and service people - young and 
old - have made the Jewish community diverse and dynamic. 
Orlando is the #1 vacation capital and many visitors stay on 
to become residents. This was the greatest period of growth - 
from 4,000 Jews in 1971 to approximately 35,000 Jews in Cen- 
tral Florida in 2005. Agencies created include Kinneret (senior 
housing) in 1968 and 1979, Jewish Community Center in 1973, 
Hebrew Day School in 1976, Jewish Family Services in 1978, 
and Holocaust Memorial Resource and Education Center in 
1981. The Jewish campus grew from one room in an old house 
on the original jcc property in 1973 to a 53,000 square foot 
facility in Maitland that also houses the Jewish Federation, 
Hebrew Day School, and Holocaust Center. HERITAGE Cen- 
tral Florida Jewish News was started in 1976, by Gene Starn “to 
provide a Jewish ‘ta’am so that the community will know what 
is going on in Jewish life, both here at home and worldwide” 
In 1982 Starn sold the paper to Jeff Gaeser who continued as 
the editor. In 2005 there were eight constituent agencies of the 
Federation: Central Florida Hillel, Jewish Pavilion (providing 
services to Jews in nursing homes), and Top Jewish Founda- 
tion (in addition to those already mentioned). In the Central 
Florida area there were three Orthodox congregations, five 
Conservative, seven Reform, and two Reconstructionist. There 
were Judaic Studies Programs at University of Central Florida 
and Rollins College, Chevra Kadisha, Florida Kosher Services, 
Hadassah, or, Israel Bonds, Jewish National Fund and Jewish 
War Veterans. The Central Florida area was thriving Jewishly, 
with strong expansion in the southern part of town. 


[Marcia Jo Zerivitz (2™4 ed.)] 


ORLEANS, town in France, S. of Paris. A Jewish commu- 
nity was established in Orléans before 585. During that year, 
the Jews of Orléans participated in the welcome which was 
given to King Gontran and appealed to him to be allowed to 
rebuild the synagogue, which had previously been destroyed. 
The community may well have existed earlier, for the second, 
third, and fourth Councils of Orléans, held in 533, 538, and 
541 respectively, had already passed legislation concerning 
the Jews. During the tenth century, an apostate Orléans Jew, 
Gautier (Walterius), owned houses in the town. At the be- 
ginning of the 11 century, the Jewish community, then quite 
numerous, was accused of having established relations with 
Caliph El Hakim in order to instigate persecutions of Chris- 
tians in Jerusalem. The ensuing general persecution of the 
French Jews struck first in Orléans, from which Jews were ex- 
pelled for several years. The importance of the Orléans Jew- 
ish community is again attested when in 1171 it attempted to 
succor the *Blois Jewish community at the time of the blood 
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their land, Jewish agricultural settlement had many positive 
achievements. Due to it a chain of small towns sprang up at 
the edge of the colonies as centers for trade and small indus- 
try, new crops were introduced, modern methods of cultiva- 
tion were implemented, and the cooperative movement was 
developed. Agricultural settlements served as absorption cen- 
ters for new immigrants and created areas of predominantly 
Jewish population from which many of the leaders and public 
figures of Argentinean Jewry emerged. 


BETWEEN PERON AND ONGANIA: 1946-1968. Juan Perén’s 
accession to power prompted serious fears among the Jewish 
population because he had been aided by the Fascist organi- 
zation Alianza Libertadora Nacionalista and was known to 
sympathize with the Nazi government in Germany. The estab- 
lishment of the Registry of Non-Catholic Cults and the reaffir- 
mation of Catholic religious instruction in the public schools 
introduced by the military, nationalistic, and Catholic gov- 
ernment in December 31, 1943, increased these fears. Grow- 
ing concern was partially dispelled by the introduction of a 
special clause (Clause 28) in the new constitution on March 
16, 1949, forbidding racial discrimination and by Perén’s dec- 
laration of sympathy for the rights of the Jews and for the State 
of Israel. Antisemitic attacks continued, however, and Buenos 
Aires became a center for antisemitic publications and neo- 
Nazi activity on an international scale. Jewish immigration 
was stopped entirely, while Argentina welcomed thousands 
of Nazis and their collaborators escaping from Europe. The 
protests of the para and the efforts of the pro-Peronist Orga- 
nizacion Israelita Argentina - 014, based on Clause 28, were 
only partially successful. The overthrow of Perén (September 
1955) and the election of a civil president Arturo Frondizi in 
1958, was accompanied by an increase in antisemitic activi- 
ties, especially by such antisemitic and nationalist movements 
as Tacuara and its various factions, which were further aug- 
mented after the capture of Adolf *Eichmann in May 1960 
and his execution in June 1962. The senate’s condemnation of 
antisemitism (September 1961) was not backed by any law-en- 
forcement action, and even the outlawing of antisemitic or- 
ganizations in May 1963 and especially November 1964 failed 
to wipe out antisemitism. After the revolution of June 1966, 
in which General Carlos Ongania seized power, antisemitic 
organizations became adherents of the new regime, and by 
1967, despite the placatory declarations by the government, 
Argentina was a center of antisemitic activity. Of the 313 anti- 
semitic incidents in the world recorded in 1967, 142 occurred 
in Argentina. Starting in the late 1950s, and particularly be- 
tween 1963 and 1965, the antisemites were aided by represen- 
tatives of the *Arab League in Buenos Aires. The penetration 
of antisemitism into the working classes, and especially the 
Peronist trade unions, was particularly significant as the Jew- 
ish working class had all but disappeared. 

The increase in antisemitism heightened Da1a’s activ- 
ity, which reached a peak on June 28, 1962, with a general 
protest strike by Jewish merchants and businessmen. The an- 
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nual ceremony commemorating the *Warsaw Ghetto upris- 
ing (with 20,000 participants in 1963 and 25,000 participants 
in 1968) organized by the pata gained a special significance 
and topicality. 

In public life, the process of unification continued after 
1948 and was greatly influenced by the establishment of the 
State of Israel. The Chevra Keduscha Aschkenazi became a 
central kehillah (whose political control was taken over by 
the Zionist parties after the democratic elections in 1949). 
The Zionists were organized into the Organizacion Sionista 
Argentina, which was the representative of the World Zionist 
Organization. In 1952 a Vaad ha-Kehillot, established through 
the initiative of AMIA, united about 140 communities. Its ob- 
jective was to provide help in improving religious, cultural, 
and educational services. 

With the establishment of the State of Israel the Sephardi 
communities, which had had separate Sephardi Zionist frame- 
works since the 1930s, also deepened their interest in Zionism, 
and organized their own fundraising campaigns in two dif- 
ferent organizations: the Arabic speakers (from the Dama- 
scene, Aleppan, and Moroccan communities) conducted their 
Zionist campaigns, from 1948, under the roof of the Comité 
Sefaradi Argentino, while the Ladino speakers withdrew from 
the joint Sephardi committee in 1949 and founded their own 
organization - pESA — Delegacién de Entidades Sefardies 
Argentinas. The Sephardim in Argentina, like those in other 
countries, were reluctant to join the Zionist parties, which 
embodied the traditions and ideologies of the Ashkenazim, 
and in 1963 they founded their own political entity - the Mov- 
imiento Sionista Sefaradi. After several years of conflict, the 
World Zionist Organization accepted the request of the Se- 
phardim for separate representation and in 1972 they were 
able to found FESELA - Federacion Sefaradi Latino Ameri- 
cana, which is still active as the umbrella organization of all 
the Sephardi Federations in Latin America. To coordinate the 
activities of the Sephardim in Argentina they formed Ecsa - 
Ente Coordinador Sefaradi Argentino. 

The Jewish educational system gradually became Israel- 
and Hebrew-oriented, and all Jewish organizations, including 
those that stressed their Argentinean character, actively identi- 
fied with the State of Israel. For the large majority of Argentin- 
ean Jews identification with Israel constituted the basic means 
of Jewish identity, despite the fact that, from the beginning of 
the Perén regime, marked cultural and ethnic heterogeneity 
decreased and Argentinean nationalism grew. The clearest 
expression of this identification is the achievement of the pi- 
oneering youth movements and the trend of immigration to 
Israel. Beginning with a few pioneers who moved to Palestine- 
Erez Israel in the pre-World War 11 period and a score more 
in 1945, aliyah increased after the establishment of the State 
of Israel and led to the founding of eight new kibbutzim (the 
first of which was Mefalsim in 1949). Smaller groups joined 
at least 15 other kibbutzim, while other groups founded and 
joined moshavim. A large number of economic enterprises 
and investment companies in Israel were also founded by Ar- 
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libel. After the expulsion of Jews from the French kingdom in 
1182, the synagogue of Orléans was transformed into the St. 
Sauveur Chapel. The community was reconstituted after Jews 
were permitted to return to France in 1198; among the Jewish 
notables imprisoned in the Chatelet of Paris in 1204 were two 
from Orléans. The Jewish cemetery of Orléans was also used 
by the small surrounding communities. 

The large taxes paid by the Jews of Orléans point to the 
numerical and economic importance of the community (al- 
though the customers for their loans were essentially drawn 
from among the common people), as well as to the size of the 
Jewish quarter (Grande Juiverie during the 13'" century) and 
its numerous institutions, especially its two synagogues. After 
the expulsion of 1306, a new, smaller, community was formed 
between 1315 and 1322 (or 1323) and again in 1359. As a result 
of the complaints of the Christian inhabitants, the Jews were 
confined to a narrow quarter. As was the case in several other 
cities, notably Paris, the Jews of Orléans were the victims of 
a popular uprising in February 1382, later crushed by King 
*Charles v1. It was, however, this same king who in 1394 re- 
fused to prolong the residence of Jews in France, thus ending 
the medieval Jewish community of Orléans. Early in its his- 
tory Orléans became an important center of Jewish learning. 
Isaac b. Menahem, second half of the 11 century, was cited 
by *Rashi for his talmudic commentaries and was also known 
as a legal authority. The hymnologist Meir b. Isaac, late 11" 
century, was, most probably, his son; the latter’s son was the 
biblical commentator Eleazar b. Meir b. Isaac. The most re- 
nowned scholar of Orléans was Joseph b. Isaac *Bekhor-Shor. 
After 1171 the tosafist *Jacob of Orléans emigrated to London, 
where he became one of the victims of the massacre of 1189. 
A Jewish community was again established at the beginning 
of the 19" century; it possessed a small synagogue and, by the 
close of the century, had about 40 members. 


Contemporary Period 
In 1971 there were about 500 Jews in Orléans with a syna- 
gogue-community center. In May 1969, the Jewish owners 
of fashion shops in Orléans suddenly found themselves in 
the midst of a turmoil of strange gossip, which claimed that 
Christian women who had been trying on dresses had been 
drugged and spirited away to exotic brothels. The police had 
absolutely no knowledge of the alleged kidnapping of any fe- 
male citizen in Orléans, and yet the rumor spread like wild- 
fire that they had been abducted from six shops, all of which 
were owned by Jews. Schoolgirls were warned by their teach- 
ers not to enter the suspect places and husbands would not 
allow their wives to go into such shops unaccompanied. The 
rumor persisted for several weeks, dying out only when a 
full-scale campaign was organized by the national press, and 
after conferences held by leading personalities both within 
and outside of Orléans. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 30 ff; B. Blumenkranz, Juifs et 
chrétiens... (1960), index; E. Morin, Rumour in Orleans (1971). 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 
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ORLEYV, URI (1931—_), Israeli writer. Orlev was born in War- 
saw and spent the first years of World War 11 in the Warsaw 
Ghetto. After his mother was killed by the Nazis, he and his 
younger brother were smuggled out of the ghetto. For a while, 
they lived in hiding and in 1943 were sent to Bergen-Belsen 
where they were liberated by American soldiers. When he fi- 
nally came to Israel, Orlev lived for a while in a kibbutz, be- 
fore he was reunited in 1954 with his father, who had been 
captured on the Russian front. Until 1976, Orlev wrote prose 
for adults. Hayalei Oferet (1956; The Lead Soldiers, 1979) is 
an autobiographical novel, telling the story of Yorik and his 
younger brother against the backdrop of the Holocaust in 
Warsaw. Orlev’s worldwide reputation rests, however, on his 
books for young readers, and he is one of the first authors who 
confronted the Holocaust in books for children, avoiding sen- 
timentality and kitsch and always maintaining high literary 
quality (for instance, The Island on Bird Street, 1981; English 
translation, 1984; Run, Boy, Run, 2001; English translation, 
2003). Ah Boger (“Big Brother,” 1983) is the story of ten-year- 
old Yossi whose father is killed in the war, while Shirat ha- 
Livyatanim (1997; “The Song of the Whales,” French transla- 
tion 2003) recounts the special bond between a grandfather 
and his grandson. Author of novels and stories for children, 
which have been translated into many languages, Orlev re- 
ceived the prestigious Hans Christian Andersen Award (1996). 
In 2002, he was awarded the Zeev Prize in Israel for his life’s 
work. Information concerning translations is available at the 
ITHL website at www.ithLorg. il. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Hovay, “Havayat Yaldut bi-Yzirah Otobiyo- 
grafit u-vi-Yzirah li-Yeladim; in: Sifrut Yeladim va-Noar, 5:3-4 (1979), 
26-31; D. Stern, “Nose ha-Shoah be-Sippurei Uri Orlev; in: Sifrut Ye- 
ladim va-Noar, 14:3 (1988), 40-48; M. Regev, “Ke-ilu ani Hai be-tokh 
Eyzeh Sippur,’ in: Tehushato shel Adam ha-Mitganev el Yalduto (2002), 
279-299; R. Shichmanter, “Bekhi Medabek, be-diyyuk kemo Zehok; in: 
Olam Katan, 2 (2004), 169-179; D. Prior, Melekhet Mahshevet, Maaseh 


Hosheyv, in: Masad, 2 (2004), 62-70. 
[Anat Feinberg (2"¢ ed.)] 


ORLIK, EMIL (1870-1932), German painter and graphic de- 
signer. Orlik was born in Prague, son of a highly assimilated 
German Jewish family, and baptized in his youth. He stud- 
ied in Munich and traveled widely in three continents. From 
1903 until his death he was a teacher at the Arts and Crafts 
Academy in Berlin. Though he made numerous paintings, 
he was primarily a master draftsman and an accomplished 
printmaker, who excelled in woodcuts, etchings, and litho- 
graphs. Orlik was particularly successful in his portraits of 
celebrated contemporaries. Orlik is also known as graphic 
artist and stage designer. Furthermore, because of his East 
Asia and Japan journeys in 1900/01 and in 1912, he paved 
the way for the modern color woodcut in Germany. A pro- 
lific and indefatigable worker, he left hundreds of prints and 
thousands of drawings. After his death, the Kunstverein in Co- 
logne honored him with a memorial exhibition, despite the 
fact that the Nazi era had already begun. Orlik’s estate might 
have been destroyed had not his brother-in-law, a banker of 
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Prague, managed to transfer the works to Czechoslovakia, 
where they were hidden in a house in the woods near Prague 
for many years. His better-known graphic works are collected 
in 95 Koepfe von Orlik (1920), Handzeichnungen (1924), and 
Kleine Aufsaetze (1924). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Osborn, Emil Orlik (Ger., 1920). ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Ahrens, “Denn die Biihne ist der Spiegel der Zeit? 
Emil Orlik (1870-1932) und das Theater (2001); Juedisches Museum 
Wien and O. Rychlik, Emil Orlik. Prag, Wien, Berlin, Exhibition Cat- 
alog Vienna (1997); S. Kuwabara, Emil Orlik, ein Portrdtist des geisti- 
gen Berlin (1998); E. Otto and B. Ahrens (eds.), Emil Orlik (1997); E. 
Otto and B. Ahrens (eds.), Emil Orlik (1997). 


[Alfred Werner / Jihan Radjai-Ordoubadi (2™ ed.)] 


ORLIKOW, DAVID (1918-1998), Canadian pharmacist, poli- 
tician, labor activist. Orlikow was born in Winnipeg to Louis 
Orlikow, founder of the “firmly anti-communist, democratic 
socialist group” Arbeiter Ring, and Sarah Cherniack. In 1941 
he graduated in pharmacy from the University of Manitoba 
but his passion was for progressive politics. At age 16, David 
was a guest speaker at a youth group meeting against war and 
fascism. In 1946 he was hired as Western Canada Secretary 
of the Jewish Labour Committee of Canada and later served 
as national director, working to expose racial discrimination. 
He was also a member and local president of the Officer Em- 
ployees International Union, secretary of the Manitoba La- 
bour Committee for Human Rights and board member of 
the John Howard & Elizabeth Fry Society which worked to 
aid those in prisons. 

For 43 unbroken years Orlikow also held electoral office. 
He was a Winnipeg School trustee (1945-50), Winnipeg alder- 
man (1951-58), CCF/NDP member of the Manitoba Legislature 
(1958-62), and, finally, for 26 years, the NDP member of the 
House of Commons for Winnipeg North (1962-88). When he 
died all parties in the House paid Orlikow tribute, but it fell to 
Deborah Grey of the Official Opposition (Conservative Alli- 
ance) to praise him for “faithfulness to his political roots ... 
in the eastern European tradition” 

Orlikow said that both his Jewishness and political views 
came from his early education at Winnipeg’s Yiddish Arbeiter 
Ring school which rejected Orthodoxy and inspired his “life- 
long bent toward the secular humanism of the left.” His back- 
ground was “non-Zionist,;’ but the Holocaust compelled him 
“to do some rethinking.” He came to support Israel as a “place 
of refuge” for Jews denied a home but he was more com- 
fortable when Israel’s leadership “was vested in people ... 
grounded in European socialism.” Jews in Canada, he hoped, 
would help build a progressive and welcoming society. He ex- 
pressed great hope for Canadian multiculturalism. 


[Abraham Arnold (2"4 ed.)] 


ORLINSKY, HARRY MEYER (1908-1992), U.S. biblical 
scholar and philologist. Orlinsky was born in Owen Sound, 
Ontario, Canada and went to the U.S. in 1931, later becoming a 
fellow at Dropsie College (1931-35) and Johns Hopkins Univer- 
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sity (1936-41). He was professor of Bible at the Hebrew Union 
College-Jewish Institute of Religion in New York City from 
1943, chairman of the Society for Biblical Literature (president 
1969-70), and chairman of the American Friends of the Israel 
Exploration Society from 1954. 

Orlinsky was co-translator of a five-volume English 
translation of Rashi’s commentary on the Pentateuch, 1949-50; 
the only Jewish consultant of the Protestant Revised Standard 
Version (Old Testament, 1952); and editor of the Library of 
Biblical Studies published by Ktav Publishing House. He was 
editor in chief of the Jewish Publication Society’s new transla- 
tion of the Pentateuch (1962), to which he wrote a companion 
volume, Notes on the New Translation of the Torah (1969). His 
other works include Ancient Israel (1954; 1969°) and The So- 
called “Servant of the Lord” and “Suffering Servant” in Second 
Isaiah 53 (1964), in which he argues that a servant of YHWH, 
originally innocent of sin and who dies for the punishment of 
others, is unknown in Jewish thought until the first century. 
His textual studies of the scrolls from the Judean Desert ar- 
gue that the St. Mark’s Isaiah Scroll (1Q1saa) was copied from 
memory and is not to be given independent value. 

[Zev Garber] 


ORLOFF, CHANA (1888-1968), French sculptor. Born in 
Staro-Konstantinov, Ukraine, Orloff left her native country at 
the age of 16 for Palestine, but six years later moved to Paris 
where she remained. She studied at the Ecole des Arts Déco- 
ratifs, and her work was exhibited, for the first time, at the Sa- 
lon d’Automne of 1910. *Modigliani made a portrait of her in 
1912. Chana Orloff visited the United States in 1929 and 1938 
and exhibited there at the Marie Sterner Gallery, New York, 
and at the School of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. She 
managed to survive in France during the Nazi occupation 
although her studio was raided and most of her works there 
were stolen or destroyed. After the war, she paid several vis- 
its to Israel where she made two public monuments: a bronze 
statue in Ramat Gan depicting the struggle of the Jewish un- 
derground and a stone group in Ein Gev. In 1961, the muse- 
ums in Tel Aviv, Jerusalem, Haifa, and En-Harod honored her 
with a retrospective exhibition, covering 50 years. 

She made many portraits in bronze of well-known 
contemporaries, such as David Ben-Gurion, Sholem Asch, 
Shmarya Levin, the actress Hanna Rovina, and the painter 
Reuven Rubin. She also carved subjects in wood. These in- 
clude female nudes, mothers with children, men and women 
sitting or standing, and a variety of birds. Though a contem- 
porary of the cubists, she did not eliminate realistic detail. Her 
work was realistic and heavily stylized. A mild swing toward 
abstraction was noticeable in the bronzes she did in the 1950s 
and 1960s. She could be tenderly lyrical, but also very ironic, 
especially in her portrait busts. She created for herself an en- 
tirely individual mode of expression. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Werth, Chana Orloff (Fr., 1927); H. Gamzu, 
Chana Orloff (Heb., 1949); G. Talpir, Chana Orloff (Heb., 1950). 

[Alfred Werner] 
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ORMANDY, EUGENE (1899-1985), conductor. Born in 
Budapest and a child prodigy, Ormandy studied the violin 
with Hubay and became a teacher at the Budapest Academy, 
later playing as first violinist with the Bluethner Orchestra in 
Berlin. After touring in the United States in 1921, he settled 
there and in 1924 began a career as conductor in New York. 
After conducting the New York Philharmonic and Minneap- 
olis orchestras, among others, he became first the associate 
conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra (with Leopold Sto- 
kowski; 1936-1938) and then its permanent conductor, rais- 
ing it to the status of one of the major orchestras of the world. 
He retired in August 1980 after 44 years as its musical direc- 
tor, but was appointed conductor laureate. He specialized in 
19'+-century and modern music, and always conducted from 
memory. 


ORMIAN, HAYYIM (1901-1982), educationalist. Ormian 
was born in Galicia, where he received both a religious and a 
secular education and was active in the Jewish youth move- 
ment. He studied psychology and education at Vienna Uni- 
versity and Jewish studies at the Vienna Hebrew Paedago- 
gium, then under the directorship of H.P. Chajes. From 1925 
he taught child psychology at the Free Polish University in 
Lodz. In 1936 he immigrated to Erez Israel, where until 1950 
he taught at the Hebrew University Secondary School, at the 
Teachers’ Training College in Beit ha-Kerem, and for some 
years at the Hebrew University. He was a founder of the psy- 
chological clinic at Hadassah Hospital, Jerusalem, and the 
Israel Psychology Association. He represented Israel at in- 
ternational psychological and pedagogical conferences and 
was a member of the committee on psychological terminol- 
ogy of the Academy of the Hebrew Language. From the 1950s 
he was editor of the Enziklopedya Hinnukhit (together with 
M. Buber). He was awarded the Israel Prize for education 
in 1971. 


ORMODY, BERTALAN (1836-1869), Hungarian poet and 
journalist. One of the first Jewish poets in Hungary, Ormdédy 
wrote patriotic verse and, unlike many Jewish authors of the 
time, described his fellow Jews in a realistic and sympathetic 
manner. His works include Magyar Romanzero (“Hungarian 
Romances,’ 1859) and Magyar hon ébredése (“The Awakening 
of the Hungarian Homeland,’ 1860). 


ORNEST, OTA (O. Ohrenstein; 1913-2002), Czech theater 
director and translator. Ornest was born in Kutna Hora, Bo- 
hemia. During World War 11, he worked in the Czech section 
of the BBc, London. On his return to Prague, 1945, he became 
director of Realistické divadlo (“Realistic Theater”), and from 
1950 was simultaneously in charge of three theaters in Prague, 
the Komorni divadlo (“Chamber Theater”), Divadlo Komedie, 
and Divadlo asc. He was also lecturer on theater production 
at the Academy of Arts, and translated many plays from Eng- 
lish. After 1968 Ornest ran afoul of the Communist regime 
and he was even imprisoned in 1977-78. Ornest’s brother, the 
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poet, Jiti *Orten, was killed by the Germans at the beginning 
of World War 11. 


ORNITZ, SAMUEL BADISCH (1890-1957), U.S. author. 
Born in New York City, Ornitz was a social worker from 1908 
to 1920, and was also employed by the New York Prison As- 
sociation. In 1919 he wrote a one-act play, The Sock, under a 
pseudonym, but his name became familiar with the success 
of his novel Haunch, Paunch, and Jowl (1923), one of the best- 
known works produced by the left-wing “proletarian” literary 
movement in the United States. Its anti-hero, Meyer Hirsch, 
is an an East Sider who rises from poverty to become a shady 
lawyer, crooked politician, and corrupt judge. Ornitz, a pro- 
fessed atheist, saw no virtues in Jewish immigrant life and 
wished to end Jewish isolation by a policy of outright assim- 
ilation. He defied Jewish opinion with his violently hostile 
portrayals of Jewish types, notably the money-chasing “all- 
rightniks” detested by contemporary leftists and antisemites. 
Ornitz also depicted the Jewish immigrant generation of the 
1880-1914 era in other novels. His books include Round the 
World with Jocko the Great (1925), A Yankee Passional (1927), 
and Bride of the Sabbath (1951). In later life Ornitz went to Hol- 
lywood, where he wrote scripts for motion pictures. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Liptzin, The Jew in American Literature 


(1966), 131-3. 
[Milton Henry Hindus] 


ORNSTEIN, ABRAHAM FREDERICK (1836-1895), Lon- 
don-born pioneer minister in Australia and South Africa. (His 
surname is sometimes spelled “Ornstien.’) After serving the 
Melbourne Hebrew congregation (1866-75) and being prin- 
cipal of Aria College for training Jewish ministers in Ports- 
mouth, England, Ornstein went to Cape Town in 1882 and 
headed the congregation there for 13 years. He was particu- 
larly interested in education. His efforts to establish a Jewish 
public school in Cape Town did not meet with enough sup- 
port, so in 1884 he started a private “Collegiate School” for 
Jewish boys, which provided both Jewish and general educa- 
tion. Its boarding house also accepted girls from other schools 
in town. Ornstein ran the school successfully. It closed down 
after his death. Despite his abilities and sense of dedication, 
his ministry was marred by a number of controversies result- 
ing from his somewhat inflexible personality, and especially 
from the clash between his “English” outlook and that of the 
Eastern European immigrants who were arriving at the Cape 
in increasing numbers. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Herrman, History of the Jews in South Af- 
rica (1935), 234, 257-66, 269; G. Saron and L. Hotz, The Jews in South 
Africa (1955), 23-26, 28-31, 124; I. Abrahams, The Birth of a Commu- 
nity (1955), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: HL. Rubinstein, Australia 
I, 256-57; M. Turnbull, “Rev. Abraham Ornstien [sic],” in: Australian 
Jewish Historical Society Journal, x11 (1993-95), 443-66. 


[Lewis Sowden] 


ORNSTEIN, JACOB MESHULLAM BEN MORDECAI 
ZE EV (1775-1839), Galician rabbi and halakhist, son of Mor- 
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decai Ze'ev b. Moses *Ornstein. Ornstein, as a young man, 
married the daughter of Zevi Hirsch Wahl of Jaroslaw, who 
contributed greatly toward his material needs. After Wahl’s 
death Ornstein was proposed as his successor, but because of 
the violent conflict that the suggestion aroused, he refused to 
accept the appointment. In 1801 he moved to Zolkiew, where 
he was appointed rabbi of the town and district. In 1805 he was 
appointed rabbi of Lemberg (Lvov) and remained there until 
his death. During his lifetime the Haskalah movement began 
to spread in Galicia. On the other hand, the hasidic move- 
ment also gained strength as a result of the establishment of 
new hasidic centers. Although Ornstein, who found himself 
at the center of these two opposing trends, did not incline to 
Hasidism and was regarded as a Mitnagged, he was at the same 
time opposed to the Haskalah movement and conducted a 
resolute campaign against it. He was supported in this strug- 
gle by his only son, Mordecai Zeev, an extremist who was re- 
garded as the driving force in the war against the maskilim. 
Ornstein distrusted the circle of maskilim that was formed in 
Lemberg around Solomon Judah *Rapoport which included 
N. Krochmal, I. Erter, F Mieses, and M. Letteris. As a result of 
the mounting tension between the two sides caused by Rapo- 
port’s sharp criticism of Ornstein’s Yeshuot Yaakov (see below), 
a ban of excommunication against Rapoport and the leaders 
of the maskilim in Lemberg was issued in 1816. It has been as- 
sumed that Ornstein’s son Mordecai Zeev was its author but 
that it had his father’s approval. The text of the ban refers to 
the “sins” of the maskilim in studying German and studying 
the Bible with Mendelssohn’s commentary. The maskilim who 
ridiculed Ornstein by referring to him as “the Great Inquisitor 
of Galicia” translated the ban into German and complained 
to the government that it was illegal, since it had been forbid- 
den to issue such bans in Austria from the time of Emperor 
Joseph 11. As a result Ornstein was compelled publicly to re- 
scind the ban. Rapoport and the maskilim reacted to Ornstein’s 
persecution with scathing articles and satires. 

Ornstein was regarded as one of the great halakhists of 
his era, but his main fame rests on his Yeshuot Yaakov, novellae 
and talmudic disquisitions on the whole of the Shulhan Arukh 
(ou, Zolkiew (1828); yp, ibid. (1809); EH, ibid. (1809-10)). 
The four parts of the work, with additions from the author's 
manuscript and the glosses of his grandson Zevi Hirsch, were 
published in Lemberg (1863). The work is divided into a long 
and a short commentary; in the latter he merely gives expla- 
nations of the Shulhan Arukh, but in the former he summa- 
rizes the views and arguments of the posekim while resolving 
the difficulties of the different novellae by casuistic arguments. 
Ornstein also wrote, under the same title (which he also used 
for his Bible commentary), responsa on the four parts of the 
Shulhan Arukh (Pietrkov, 1906). Among the questioners and 
respondents mentioned in it are Moses Sofer (YD, 33; EH, 2) 
and Aryeh Leib *Horowitz (EH, 20, 26, 29, 30). Ornstein’s com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch was published in 1907. 

His son MORDECAI ZE EV refused to accept a rabbinical 
post for many years. He finally accepted an invitation from the 
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Przemysl community to become its rabbi, but died in 1837, be- 
fore he was able to take up his post. His responsa and novellae 
are to be found in his father’s Yeshuot Yaakov. 

Mordecai Zeev'’s son, ZEVI HIRSCH, was appointed av bet 
din of Brest-Litovsk, and remained there until 1874, when he 
had to leave by order of the Russian government on the grounds 
that he was a foreign national. He was then appointed av bet din 
of Rzeszow. On the death of Joseph Saul *Nathanson in Lem- 
berg, Zevi Hirsch was appointed to succeed him and remained 
there until his death in 1888. Apart from being an outstanding 
talmudist he also had a wide general education. He treated the 
maskilim and progressives tolerantly and succeeded in attract- 
ing them. On the other hand, he was disliked by the Hasidim. 
At the great rabbinical convention of 1882 in Lemberg, he op- 
posed the demands of the extremists (instigated by Simeon 
Sofer of Cracow) to confirm the text of a statute that would re- 
scind the right of anyone to be elected to the committee of the 
community if he transgressed the laws of the Shulhan Arukh, 
and as a result the proposed statute was rejected. He attempted 
to explain to Orthodox circles in 1884 that since the Austrian 
government was about to introduce compulsory general edu- 
cation, it was desirable to organize religious schools. Because 
of the extremist opposition to any change in the method of the 
heder and its organization, however, the previous educational 
structure remained in force. Some of his novellae and responsa 
were published in the second edition of Yeshuot Yaakov on the 
Shulhan Arukh. After his death, his son-in-law Aryeh Leib 
Broda published a collection of his responsa under the title 
Birkat ReZe-H (Lemberg, 1889; Jerusalem, 1965”), together with 
his own additions and glosses, Milhamot Aryeh, and contain- 
ing his responsa from the years 1864-79. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.N. Dembitzer, Kelilat Yofi, 1 (1888), 1506- 
56a; S. Buber, Anshei Shem (1895), 111f., 151, 199; idem, Kiryah Nis- 
gavah (1903), 39; M. Weissberg, in: MGw], 57 (1913), 519-22; S.M. 
Chones, Toledot ha-Posekim (1910), 286f. Z. Horowitz, in: Ozar ha- 
Hayyim, 5 (1929), 207f.; M. Balaban, in: Sefer ha-Yovel... M.Z. Brode 
(1931), 29-32; A. Kamelhar, Dor Deah (1935), 188-96; M.Z. Brode, in: 
Keneset... le-Zekher H.N. Bialik, 8 (1943-44) 104f., 109; Z. Karl, in: 
Arim ve-Immahot be-Yisrael, 1 (1950), 332f., 336; R. Margalioth, in: 
Sinai, 27 (1950), 357-60; 29 (1951), 2203 EG, 4 (1956), 217-19, 221, 249, 
257, 314-17, 416-18; Klausner, Sifrut, 2 (19527), index; Zinberg, Sifrut, 


6 (1960), index. 
[Josef Horovitz] 


ORNSTEIN, LEO (1892-2002), composer. Born in Kremen- 
chug, Russia, Ornstein emigrated to the United States in 1907. 
He was a piano prodigy, giving recitals of modern music, in- 
cluding his own compositions with colorful titles, which im- 
pressed audiences and critics as extreme examples of “futur- 
istic” music. After a period of notoriety, he withdrew from the 
concert stage without ever having been recorded. He taught 
in Philadelphia until his retirement in the 1950s but contin- 
ued to compose until 1990. His stylistically eclectic compo- 
sitions, characterized by wild rhythms and jarring shifts in 
tonality, include piano works, chamber music, songs, and or- 
chestral works. 
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sic Modern (2000), 11-24 
[Jerold C. Frakes (274 ed.)] 


ORNSTEIN, LEONARD SALOMON (1880-1941), Dutch 
Zionist and physicist. Born in Nymegen, Ornstein became in 
1915 professor of mathematical physics and in 1925 of experi- 
mental physics at Utrecht University and in 1921 director of the 
Utrecht Physical Laboratory. In 1929 he was made a member 
of the Netherlands Academy of Sciences, and in 1939 a knight 
in the Order of the Netherlands Lion. He was for several years 
a member and in 1918-1922 chairman of the Executive of the 
Netherlands Zionist Organization. During the same period 
he was also a member of the Zionist General Council. From 
1925 to 1940 Ornstein was a member of the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Hebrew University, and in 1933 the first chairman 
of *Youth Aliyah in Holland. 


[Henriette Boas] 


ORNSTEIN, MORDECAI ZE’EV BEN MOSES (d. 1787), 
Polish rabbi and kabbalist. His father, Moses b. Joske (d. 1764), 
known as “Rabbi Moses b. Rabbi Joskes,” was a member of 
the community council of Zolkiew. Previously rabbi of Sati- 
nov, Kamenka, and Yampol, Podolia, Ornstein was appointed 
rabbi of Lvov in succession to Solomon b. Moses of Chelm, 
the author of Mirkevet ha-Mishneh (Frankfurt on the Oder, 
1851), who moved to Erez Israel. According to Ornstein’s tomb- 
stone, he had been appointed rabbi of Fuerth just before he 
died (1787). Ornstein applied himself to the study of Kabbalah 
and was close in spirit to Hasidism, and so was referred to as 
“the kabbalist and Hasid.” He is reputed to have studied for 
a while under Rabbi Dov Baer of Mezhirech. He was known 
in Lemberg as “The Great Rabbi Mordecai Zeev” to distin- 
guish him from his grandson, Mordecai Zeev Ornstein. Or- 
nstein did not publish any halakhic works, but his novellae 
are quoted by his descendants. He gave approbations to many 
of the works of his contemporaries, and he is referred to in 
terms of the greatest reverence. Of his sons, the best known are 
Jacob Meshullam *Ornstein, author of Yeshuot Yaakov (1828), 
and Moses Joshua Hoeschel, rabbi of Taringrad and author of 
Yam ha-Talmud (Lemberg, 1825). Two of his sons-in-law are 
well known, Aaron ha-Levi Ittinga (the first) and Dov Berish 
Halperin of Berzan (Brezhany). For over a century, except for 
a brief gap, all the incumbents of the rabbinate of Lvov were 
his descendants. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. N. Dembitzer, Kelilat Yofi, 1 (1888), 144b- 
146a; S. Buber, Anshei Shem (1895), 149-51; idem, Kiryah Nisgavah 
(1903), 59f.; M. Balaban, in: Sefer ha-Yovel... M.Z. Brode (1931), 253 
Z. Karl, in: Arim ve-Immahot be- Yisrael, 1 (1950), 329; EG, 4 (1956), 


4136. 
[Itzhak Alfassi] 


OROBIO DE CASTRO, ISAAC (Balthazar; 1620-1687), 
philosopher and physician, born in Braganza, Portugal, of 
Marrano parentage. After studying medicine and philosophy 
in Alcala de Henares, Orobio became a leading physician and 
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professor of medicine in Seville and professor of metaphysics 
at Salamanca. In Alcala he was the student of the Carmelites 
and the Franciscans. He was subsequently arrested by the In- 
quisition and charged with secretly practicing Judaism. Oro- 
bio was incarcerated for three years, tortured, and finally con- 
fessed. Upon his release, he fled to France, where he became 
professor of pharmacy at Toulouse. In 1662 he moved to Am- 
sterdam where he joined the Jewish community, changed his 
name to Isaac, and practiced medicine. During the 17" century 
he was one of many Conversos who returned to Judaism in 
communities which were mainly established by such people. 
Orobio, who soon became one of the leading intellectual fig- 
ures among the Spanish and Portuguese refugees, wrote poetry 
and philosophical treatises in defense of Judaism. 

Orobio experienced a variety of religious and cultural 
encounters before he joined the Amsterdam Portuguese Jew- 
ish community. In Braganza he lived in fear of the Inquisi- 
tion. From Portugal his family moved to Andalusia where 
he learned to live a double life. In Spain he moved from one 
place to another in search of a safe haven. In France he was 
able to reveal his Jewish identity and decided to move to Am- 
sterdam. 

His first important work consists of letters against the ra- 
tionalistic defense of Judaism in answer to Alonso de Cepeda 
of Brussels. Among his best-known works is Certamen philo- 
sophicum propugnatae veritatis divinae ac naturalis (1684), a 
rationalistic and scholastic attempt to refute the philosophy 
of *Spinoza, and like Spinoza’s Ethics written in a series of 
theorems. The work was also published in Fénelon’s Refuta- 
tion des erreurs de Benoit de Spinosa (1731). Orobio became 
acquainted with the Dutch Protestant liberal preacher, Philip 
van Limborch, in Amsterdam, who, impressed by Orobios ac- 
counts of how the Spanish Inquisition functioned, used them 
as the chief case history in his Latin history of the Inquisition. 
Limborch, however, was disturbed by Orobio’s anti-Christian 
arguments. They held a debate in the presence of John Locke 
which was published in 1687 (Pauli a Limborch de Veritate Re- 
ligionis Christianae, amica collatio cum erudito Judaeo) along 
with the first issue of Uriel da *Costa’s autobiography. Locke 
wrote a long review of the debate for the Bibliothéque univer- 
selle (vol. 7). Orobio’s major anti-Christian work is Prevencio- 
nes divinas contra la vana idolatria de las Gentes; portions of 
this were published by Baron d’Holbach in French, as part of 
his anti-religious campaign, under the title Israel vengé (Lon- 
don, 1770). A greatly toned-down version, translated by Grace 
*Aguilar, was printed in English in 1842 as Israel Defended. 

Most of Orobio’s works were not published but circulated 
in manuscript among the European Jewish communities. The 
largest collection exists in the Biblioteek Ets Hayyim in Am- 
sterdam; others are in the Rosenthaliana collection in Am- 
sterdam, in Paris, London, Oxford, and New York. An acute 
metaphysician, Orobio de Castro utilized materials from the 
Spanish scholastics of the 16» and 17" centuries to defend Ju- 
daism against freethinkers like Juan de *Prado and Spinoza, 
against orthodox Christians, and against religious liberals like 
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Limborch. Certain of Orobio’s arguments against Christian 
theology are very close to some of Spinoza’s against the plu- 
rality of substance. He made interesting efforts to provide a 
philosophical justification for Judaism in 17'"-century terms, 
and, in contrast to Spinoza, to show the compatibility of rea- 
son with the traditional faith. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Bibl, 81-83; Graetz, in: MGw], 
16 (1867), 321-30; Orobio de Castro, La Observancia de la Divina Ley 
de Mosseh, ed. by M.B. Amzalak (1925), xviii-xxxix; J. de Carvalho, 
Orobio de Castro e o espinosismo (1937); I.S. Revah, Spinoza et le Dr. 
Juan de Prado (1959), 84-153; Roth, Marranos, index. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: G. Nahon, in: Yod, 26 (1987), 57-62; Y. Kaplan, From Chris- 
tianity to Judaism: The Story of Isaac Orobio de Castro (1989). 


[Richard H. Popkin / Yom Tov Assis (2"¢ ed.)] 


°OROSIUS, PAULUS (b. c. 385), Christian author of His- 
toriarum adversum paganos libri septem (“Seven Books of 
Histories Against the Pagans”), a history of the world from 
the Creation to 417, written at the suggestion of St. Augus- 
tine as a supplement to the latter’s De civitate Dei (book 3). It 
attempted to prove that the Roman Empire had suffered as 
many calamities before the rise of Christianity as it did af- 
terward. 

Among details concerning the Jews which he mentions 
are the reasons given by Pompeius Trogus and Tacitus for the 
expulsion of the Jews from Egypt; the establishment of a siz- 
able Jewish community in Hyrcania near the Caspian Sea in 
the fourth century B.c.£.; the capture of Jerusalem by Pompey; 
the plundering of the Temple by Crassus Licinius; the embassy 
to Caligula led by Philo; the relief of a famine (of Christians, 
surprisingly) in Jerusalem by Helena, queen of Adiabene (who, 
according to Orosius, was a Christian convert); the expulsion 
of the Jews from Rome by Claudius; the Jewish revolt against 
the Romans in 66-73 (Orosius, in common with Sulpicius 
Severus and in opposition to Josephus, claims that Titus gave 
the order to set fire to the Temple); Domitian’s persecution of 
the Jews; the Jewish revolt against Trajan (important for con- 
firming and supplementing Eusebius’ account and now veri- 
fied by inscriptions and papyri); the Bar Kokhba rebellion (in 
connection with which it is stated that the Jews tortured the 
Christians because they would not join the revolt); and the 
suppression of a Jewish, Samaritan, and Adiabenian revolt by 
Septimius Severus. Orosius’ aim is essentially apologetic and 
his work is superficial and fragmentary. It is heavily indebted 
to others, especially Livy, Pompeius Trogus, Josephus, Taci- 
tus, Eusebius, and Eutropius. His history is of limited value, 
except for contemporaneous events or where, as in the case 
of a large part of Livy, his sources are lost. 

The following are the English translations of his writ- 
ings: I.W. Raymond, Seven Books of History against the Pa- 
gans (1936); R.J. Deferrari, Seven Books of History against the 
Pagans (1964). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Reinach, Textes, 325, n. 1; Pauly-Wissowa, 


35 (1939), 1185-95. 
[Louis Harry Feldman] 
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OROT (Heb. nivix; “Lights”), moshav in southern Israel near 
Kiryat Malakhi, affiliated with Tenu/at ha-Moshavim. Founded 
in 1952 by members of Ha-Ikkar ha-Oved Organization from 
the United States, the moshav cultivated irrigated field and 
garden crops and dairy cattle, but many liquidated their farms 
and the moshav was one of the many riddled with unmanage- 
able debts in the inflationary 1980s. In 1970 it had 240 inhab- 
itants, growing to 420 in 2002. 

{Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


ORPAH (Heb. 457¥), Moabite woman. Elimelech and Naomi, 
driven by famine from Beth-Lehem in Judah, settled in Moab. 
After Elimelech’s death, their two sons, Mahlon and *Chilion, 
married Orpah and *Ruth. After her two sons died, Naomi 
set out for home and tried to persuade her daughters-in-law 
to remain behind in Moab, their native land. Orpah obeyed, 
while Ruth insisted on accompanying her mother-in-law 
(Ruth 1:4-14). 
[Nahum M. Sarna] 

In the Aggadah 
Orpah was a daughter of Eglon, king of Moab (Ruth R. 2:9). 
She was called Orpah because she turned her back (oref “nape 
of the neck”) on her mother-in-law (Ruth R. 2:9). She is iden- 
tified with Harafu, the mother of four Philistinian giants of 
whom Goliath was one (11 Sam. 21:18). They were vouchsafed 
to her because she shed four tears for Naomi, but all of them 
were slain by David (Sotah 42b). Goliath's punishment was 
delayed for 40 days (1 Sam. 17:16), as a reward for Orpah’s ac- 
companying Naomi on the way for 40 paces (Ruth R. 2:20). 

Orpah was killed by David’s general, Abishai, when she 
attempted to prevent him from reaching her son Ishbibenob 
(Sanh. 95a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ginsberg, Legends, index; I. Hasida, Ishei 
ha-Tanakh (1964), 353. 


ORPAZ AVERBUCH, YITZHAK (1923- ), Israeli writer. 
Orpaz was born in Zinkov, in the former Soviet Union. 
At the age of 17 he reached Erez Israel and joined a group 
called Yas’ur in the settlement of Magdiel. In 1942 he learned 
about the death of his parents and sister in the Holocaust, 
and he then joined the British army in Europe. Upon his 
return to Erez Israel in 1946, he worked as a diamond pol- 
isher and shortly thereafter took part as an artillery offi- 
cer in the War of Independence (1948). His literary career 
began in 1949, when he had his first story published in the 
military journal Ba-Mahaneh. In order to read his story on 
the radio he was asked, typically for that time, to change his 
last Diaspora-sounding name - Averbuch - to the Hebrew 
one, Orpaz. 

Orpaz studied philosophy and Hebrew literature at 
Tel Aviv University, and after serving 13 years in the Israeli 
Army, he became a night editor in the Al ha-Mishmar 
daily newspaper. His first collection of stories, Isbei Pere 
(Wild Grass), appeared in 1959 and may be considered as 
the nucleus for his novel, Or bead Or (1962). During these 
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years his writing was naive, influenced by the Socialist Real- 
ism genre. 

In 1964 he published his novella Mot Lisanda (“The 
Death of Lysanda”), a dramatic political shift from the na- 
ive style to symbolic writing. In the article “Impresiyya al ha- 
Sippur ha-Nisyoni” (1965; “Impression on the Experimen- 
tal Story”), Orpaz underlines three major features: breaking 
away from narrative continuity, narrative naiveté and moral 
message. The stories Zed ha-Zeviyah (1966), the Mot Lysanda, 
Nemalim (“Ants,’ 1963), Madregah Zarah (1972), and the sto- 
ries of Ir she-Ein ba Mistor (1973) reflect these features. The 
novel Masa Daniel (“Daniel’s Trials,” 1969), set against the 
Six-Day-War, links materialistic reality and historical, social 
relevance. Bayit le-Adam Ehad (1975) turns to the form of 
an autobiographical, confessional journal. Orpaz gives an 
intimate testimony, interweaving personal trauma - the death 
of his nephew in the Yom Kippur War - and the national one. 
“For me the Yom Kippur War was a shock and a catalyst mixed 
together,’ Orpaz maintains. The author goes back to the world 
of Jewish symbols and to Yiddish, his mother tongue. Con- 
sequently, in 1982 Orpaz added his former surname to the 
Hebrew one. By doing so he underlined his Jewish iden- 
tity. At 56, Orpaz left Israel for the first time. His encounter 
with the Diaspora, a world lost forever, is reflected in the 
stories of Rehov ha-Tomojna (1979), which describes a jour- 
ney to a mythical childhood in a miraculous street. The nov- 
els Bayit le-Adam Ehad, Ha-Gevirah (1983) and Ha-Elem 
(1984) constitute the Tel Aviv trilogy (Mahzor Ataliyah), in 
which Orpaz highlights the tensions between Israeli and Jew- 
ish identity. 

The novel Ha-Kalah ha-Nitzhit (“Eternal Bride,’ 1987) 
highlights mystical elements from the Jewish world. Orpaz 
confronts Judaism with Christianity throughout history, ex- 
pressing his longing for the Jewish world. In the 1990s Orpaz 
went back to look at Israeli reality. The collections Ahavot 
Ketanot, Terufim Ketanim (1992), and Laylah be-Santa Poa- 
lina (1997) reflect this tendency. 

Orpaz published a book of poems, Lizloah et ha-Meah 
(“Cruising the Century,’ 1983), and a philosophical essay, Ha- 
Zalyan ha-Hiloni (1982), which constitutes the spiritual, po- 
etic infrastructure of his writing. Orpaz’s heroes are religious 
pilgrims who go on a secular journey, yearning for existen- 
tial values. 

Orpaz was awarded the Bialik Prize (1986), the Prime 
Minister’s Award (2004), and the Israel Prize (2005). Many 
of his stories and novels have been translated into various 
languages. These include The Death of Lysanda (1970), and 
translations into French of The Eternal Bride (1991) and A 
Narrow Stair (1993). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Barzel, in: Moznayim, 42 (1976), 119-126; 
R. Furstenberg, in: Modern Hebrew Literature 5:3 (1979), 12-15; O. Bar- 
tana, in: Akhshav, 51-54 (1987), 142-157; O. Bartana, in: Apiryon, 16-17 
(1990), 26-31; G. Shaked, Ha-Sipporet ha-Ivrit, 5 (1998), 147-158; H. 
Zemiri, in: Dimmui, 19 (2001), 105-112. 


[Kochava Petal Benyamin (2™4 ed.)] 
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ORPHAN, ORPHANAGE. 


Treatment of Orphans 

Communal concern for orphaned children has deep roots in 
Jewish tradition, and numerous biblical commandments stress 
the importance of providing for them. Along with the widow 
(almanah), resident alien (ger), and Levite (Levi), orphans 
are to be protected and treated with justice and compassion 
(Deut. 16:11 and 14; 24:19—21; 26:12-13). Psalm 68:6 describes 
God as a “father of the fatherless.” 

Rabbinic Judaism reinforced the individual and com- 
munal obligation to meet the needs of orphans. “Whoever 
brings up an orphan in his home,’ Sanhedrin 19b states, “it is 
as though he had begotten him.” According to Ketubbot 50a, a 
man who brings up an orphan boy or orphan girl in his house 
and enables them to marry, is performing righteousness at all 
times. The rabbis considered the community responsible for 
supporting impoverished orphans, including educating them 
and preparing them for marriage. 

Maimonides summed up biblical and rabbinic discus- 
sions regarding the treatment of orphans in the Mishneh Torah 
(Deot 6:10), specifying the need for sensitivity and courtesy: 
“Whoever irritates them, provokes them to anger, pains them, 
tyrannizes over them, or causes them loss of money, is guilty 
of a transgression .... Ifa teacher punishes orphan children in 
order to teach them Torah or a trade, or lead them in the right 
way - this is permissible. And yet he should not treat them like 
others, but make a distinction in their favor. He should guide 
them gently, with the utmost tenderness and courtesy...” 


In Jewish Law 

The meaning of the word yatom (“orphan”), as found in the 
traditional literature, varies in accordance with the context. In 
terms of the social treatment of the orphan, no distinction is 
made as to whether the child has been orphaned of father or 
mother (Yad, Deot 6:10). If, however, reference is being made 
to the special privileges accorded the orphan by the civil code, 
then only the fatherless child is meant (Resp. Mahayashdam, 
NOS. 196, 454). 

The Talmud shows great concern for the claims of minor 
children to support from their father’s estate. The rabbis rec- 
ognized no legal differences between children of “privileged” 
or “secondary” wives, and extended protection even to a man’s 
proven illegitimate offspring (see *Maintenance, *Parent and 
Child, * Yuhasin). They also extended the legal protection of 
orphan girls by seeing to it that each ketubbah should specifi- 
cally pledge the bridegroom's estate for the support of his sur- 
viving minor daughters (ketubbat benan nokevan), and, in the 
absence of his pledge, by construing the omission as an error. 
Ultimately, the right of female orphans to support came to 
overshadow the claims of all other heirs, and, if need be, the 
entire estate was used for this purpose (M. Ket. 4:11; 13:3; TJ 
Git. 5:3-4; and commentaries; see *Succession.). 

In the case of impoverished orphan children whose fa- 
ther left little or no property, the Talmud holds the community 
responsible for their support, for marrying them off, and for 
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providing them with the means to live economically indepen- 
dent lives. Communal funds were to be used to rent and fur- 
nish a house for a young man, and to fit out a girl with cloth- 
ing and a minimum dowry. If the communal funds were low, 
the orphan girl was given priority over the boy. If the com- 
munity chest could afford to do so, the provisions provided 
for the orphan were made in accordance with his social posi- 
tion and the former manner of life to which he had been ac- 
customed (M. Ket. 6:5 and TB Ket. 67b). 

In the case of a man who died without appointing a 
guardian for his minor children, the court must do so (Mish- 
neh Torah, Nahalot 10:5; cf. BK 37a). For more particulars see 
*Apotropos. Minor orphans and their property are exempt 
from the ordinary laws of overreaching (onaah; Sh. Ar., HM 
109:4-5), usury (ribbit de-Rabbanan; YD 160:18), the seventh- 
year recession of debts (prosbul; Hm 67:28), and communal 
taxation for the charity fund (zedakah), with specified excep- 
tions (TB BB 8a and Sh. Ar., yD 248:3; for further particulars 
see *Taxation). 

Whenever orphans of any age are involved in litigation 
regarding their father’s property or transactions, judicial prac- 
tice is to enter on their behalf all pleas and all arguments that 
their father could have entered (b. BB 23a; see *Pleas; *Prac- 
tice and Procedure). 

[Aaron Kirschenbaum] 
Communal Care of Orphans 
Orphan care was a major concern of all medieval European 
Jewish communities. Many Cairo Genizah letters express 
the anguish of destitute widows and their children who ap- 
pealed for help to alleviate their distress. Orphaned children 
in this milieu were sheltered by relatives or, when this was not 
possible, by other families, especially those of teachers or can- 
tors, and the community assumed responsibility for the ed- 
ucation of such youngsters. Individuals were encouraged to 
marry off the orphaned daughter of a poor relative, and to 
provide dowries for poor brides, particularly orphans. Jew- 
ish philanthropists left large sums for this purpose. In Sara- 
gossa, Spain, the general charitable society for the poor, in- 
cluding orphaned girls, was known as Hoce Hece (probably 
a corruption of the Hebrew osei hesed). In Rome, during the 
17 century, two societies supplied minimum dowries and 
trousseaus to needy brides. A wide ranging society, the Hasi 
Betulot, founded in 1613 (based in Venice, but extending to 
several other cities), and a similar one, based in Amsterdam 
and known as the Dotar (established in 1615), provided dow- 
ries and financial assistance to impoverished girls, including 
orphans. 

The first Jewish orphanage is thought to have been estab- 
lished by members of the Spanish-Portuguese community in 
Amsterdam in 1648, and was administered by a society known 
as Aby Yetomim (Father of Orphans). Its founders may have 
been inspired by similar institutions under non-Jewish aus- 
pices. The Jewish orphans’ home in Fuerth, established in 1763 
with a donation from a private businessman, was the first of 
its kind in Germany. These institutions were part of the “ex- 
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traordinary expansion of Jewish philanthropic societies in the 
eighteenth century,” described by Salo Baron. 

Jewish orphanages were founded in many European cit- 
ies during the 19" century. In London, Jews’ Hospital opened 
in 1807 to care for the aged Jewish poor and to provide edu- 
cation and industrial employment for youngsters, including 
orphans. An orphanage already served destitute children in 
the Sephardi community, and a society to care for orphaned 
Ashkenazi children, known as Honen le-Yetonim, existed 
from 1818. In 1831, the Orphan Asylum was established in re- 
sponse to needs arising from a severe cholera epidemic the 
year before. Children in the orphanage were educated, taught 
a trade, and apprenticed outside the institution. Eventually, 
Jews’ Hospital and the Orphan Asylum merged to form the 
Jews’ Hospital and Orphan Asylum, later known as the Nor- 
wood Home for Jewish Children. In Germany, the number of 
Jewish hospitals and orphanages increased significantly after 
the nation’s unification in 1871. This trend was linked to the 
rationalization of philanthropy and development of the social 
work profession throughout Europe, as well as the influx of 
eastern European Jewish immigrants into Germany during 
these years. The growing number of Jewish orphanages, many 
with modernized buildings, joined the extensive network of 
German Jewish charitable organizations. 

By the late 19 and early 20" centuries, many cities and 
towns in Poland, including Warsaw, Bialystok, Radom, Tar- 
now, Chelm, Lomza, and Brody, had at least one, and often 
several, Jewish orphanages. Children admitted to these asy- 
lums were either actual orphans or from impoverished fam- 
ilies. The orphanages housed and fed their wards, educated 
them in general and Jewish subjects, and taught them trades. 
Following their discharge, youngsters were often apprenticed, 
sent to Jewish vocational schools, or continued their educa- 
tion in yeshivot or other schools 

The number and size of East European Jewish child care 
institutions increased significantly during and following World 
War 1 in order to serve the large number of children orphaned 
during the war and in subsequent pogroms. An orphan home 
for boys was established in Warsaw in 1917, and another or- 
phanage, Ezrah ve-Hazzalah (Help and Rescue), was founded 
in Stanislawow in 1919. These orphan homes were funded by 
private individuals (especially through bequests), donations, 
fundraising activities, grants from the municipal authorities 
and, in several cases, contributions from the American Jewish 
Joint Distribution Committee (spc). Many Jewish orphanages 
continued to function into World War 11. Probably the best 
known of that period was the one on Krochmalna Street in 
Warsaw. Dr. Janusz *Korczak, the famous Polish Jewish physi- 
cian, educator, and writer, had directed that institution since 
1912, while at the same time lecturing and publishing many 
books on child development and welfare. During the final de- 
portation from the Warsaw Ghetto, in August 1942, he refused 
to abandon his children and led 200 of them on a dignified 
and poignant march to the train station, after which they were 
transported to Treblinka and murdered. 
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Jewish Orphanages in the United States 

Societies for the care of orphaned Jewish children in the U.S. 
date back to the early 19» century. The Society for the Relief 
of Orphans and Children of Indigent Parents in Charleston, 
South Carolina, created in 1801, which maintained orphans in 
private homes (and later established an orphan asylum) was 
an important pioneer. In 1855, the first actual Jewish orphan- 
ages, the Jewish Foster Home of Philadelphia and the Asso- 
ciation for the Relief of Jewish Widows and Orphans of New 
Orleans, were established. 

Before the mid-19"* century, most dependent children 
had been maintained through charity in their own homes, 
placement with other families, indenture, apprenticeship, or 
placement in public almshouses, along with adult poor. The 
decades following the Civil War witnessed campaigns in sev- 
eral states to remove children from the often unwholesome 
atmosphere of such almshouses. The number of American 
orphanages mushroomed in response to the needs of chil- 
dren orphaned by the Civil War and, later, to the hardships 
of impoverished, largely immigrant, families in America’s 
crowded cities. Many Catholic and Jewish child care institu- 
tions were established in this era due to concerns that children 
housed in so-called non-sectarian institutions were subject 
to Protestant proselytizing. Jewish orphanages were founded 
in New York, Cleveland, San Francisco, Baltimore, Newark, 
New Jersey, Brooklyn, Rochester, New York, Atlanta, Boston, 
and Chicago, among other cities, part of a constantly expand- 
ing network of Jewish child care institutions (also including 
juvenile reformatories and foundling asylums). Some of the 
largest and most influential of these were the Hebrew Orphan 
Asylum of New York (1860), the Cleveland Jewish Orphan 
Asylum (1868), and the Hebrew Sheltering Guardian Society 
of New York (1879). 

Jewish orphanages in the U.S. provided their wards with 
general and Jewish education, vocational training, and place- 
ment services (“after-care”) once they left the orphanage. 
By 1900, according to estimates at the time, the majority of 
children served by these institutions were not full orphans, 
but rather half-orphans or the children of ill or destitute par- 
ents. While most Jewish orphanages had been founded by 
Central European Jews, initially to serve the poor of their 
own communities, they subsequently aided impoverished 
eastern European Jewish immigrants. However, such Jews in 
many cities also created their own child care institutions (such 
as the Hebrew National Jewish Orphan Asylum in New York, 
the Home for Hebrew Orphans in Brooklyn, the Orthodox 
Jewish Orphan Asylum in Cleveland, and the Marks Nathan 
Orphan Asylum in Chicago), which offered more traditional 
religious education and training. In the 19" century, larger 
Jewish institutions, like many other child care asylums of the 
time, tended to be highly regimented and impersonal; how- 
ever, by the early years of the 20" century, many liberalized 
their policies due to the influence of a “new breed” of orphan- 
age managers and in keeping with changing theories of child 
development. 
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Although foster care gradually superseded institutional 
care as the preferred means of providing for dependent chil- 
dren in the early 20" century, Jewish orphanages retained 
their vitality in many communities. Quite a few institutions re- 
organized themselves structurally so as to create more home- 
like environments for their wards. The so-called “cottage plan” 
(originating in France, Germany, and England) was first intro- 
duced in a Jewish institution in 1912 by the Hebrew Shelter- 
ing Guardian Society of New York, which became known as 
Pleasantville. This model, which grouped youngsters of mixed 
ages in small cottages on a rural property, was later adopted by 
Jewish orphanages in San Francisco, Los Angeles, and Cleve- 
land as well. In the mid-1930s, according to one estimate, there 
were about 100 organizations serving approximately 10,000 
dependent Jewish children (including, but not limited to, full 
and half orphans) in the U.S., either in institutions or foster 
homes. Some Jewish orphanages, such as the Cleveland Jewish 
Orphan Asylum, renamed Bellefaire in 1929, gradually focused 
more attention on youngsters with social, emotional, and be- 
havioral problems, rather than orphans. By the 1940s, most 
American Jewish orphanages had closed their doors, and had 
been absorbed into city-wide Jewish Child Care Associations 
or similar agencies, which allocated children to various types 
of care, including group homes, foster care, and adoption. 


Orphanages in the Yishuv and in Israel 

The first Jewish orphanage in the yishuv was the Diskin Or- 
phan Home in Jerusalem, founded in 1881 to assist those flee- 
ing the pogroms in Russia. The Zion Orphanage (1900) and 
the General Israel Orphans’ Home for Girls (1902) followed. 
Not all of the children in these institutions were orphans; some 
were placed there because their parents were temporarily un- 
able to care for them. 

During and following World War 1, the need for orphan 
care increased dramatically due to war-time conditions, chol- 
era and typhus outbreaks, as well as Arab riots during the 
1920s. About 4,500 of the 20,000 children under 15 in the 
yishuv between 1918 and 1928 were orphaned of one or both 
parents, primarily as a result of the war. In 1918, there were 
three orphanages in Jerusalem (accommodating about 500 
children), as well as the *Mikveh Israel agricultural training 
school near Tel Aviv (which housed Sephardi, Ashkenazi, 
and Yemenite orphans from abroad, and admitted 150 war 
orphans after the war). In 1919, The Palestine Orphan Com- 
mittee was formed (at the initiative of American and British 
Zionists, but later including board members from the yishuv 
as well) to provide for the large numbers of children orphaned 
during the war. Although the committee, which functioned 
until 1928, initially favored home placement (through grants 
to mothers, relatives, and foster homes), it also established 12 
small, short-lived institutions and two larger, more permanent 
institutions. Over 700 children were cared for in Jerusalem 
orphanages during the 1920s. Among these were the General 
Orphanage (a religious institution) and the w1zo (Women’s 
International Zionist Organization) Baby Home for orphans 
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and abandoned children. Another w1zo home for infants was 
founded in Tel Aviv in 1929, and the two housed over 250 in- 
fants during the 1930s. By 1945, there were 21 orphan homes 
in the country. 

Emerging in the 1920s, and gaining strength in the 1930s 
and 1940s, was the Children’s Village model, i.e., rural commu- 
nities of children (many of whom were orphans and, increas- 
ingly, refugees from Europe) who lived together and learned 
agricultural skills. The first such village was Me’ir Shefeyah for 
orphan girls, founded near Zikhron Yaakov in 1923. Another 
early, well known institution of this type was Ben Shemen, 
founded in 1925, which took in all 200 children from a model 
Jewish orphan home in Kovno, Lithuania. A third children’s 
village was created in Haifa for 120 children arriving in 1934 
from the Ahava Orphan Home in Berlin. During the 1930s, 
these youth villages served as the foundation of the remark- 
able *Youth Aliyah program, which rescued 16,167 youngsters 
from Europe by 1945, and assisted another 14,000 children in 
the immediate postwar period. Children who arrived in Pal- 
estine with their parents were cared for by the yishuv’s Social 
Work Department, while orphans and partial orphans were 
cared for by Youth Aliyah. 

In the early years, many child welfare workers in the yi- 
shuy, particularly Henrietta *Szold, had favored home-based 
or foster care for orphaned children, However, by the early 
19308, institutional care emerged as the preferred method, 
generally for economic reasons; it was easier to raise funds 
for orphan homes than for family settings. Such institutions, 
influenced by European models and meshed with the collec- 
tivist orientation of Israeli society, appeared best suited to ac- 
commodate massive waves of immigrants, and were viewed 
as more stable environments for children than many home 
settings. In the 1980s, approximately 10,000 children un- 
der the age of 14 (including orphans as well as children with 
problematic family situations) lived in about 200 residential 
institutions in Israel. 


The Role of Women 

Women played a significant role in the history of Jewish or- 
phanages, both as founders, managers, and supporters of or- 
phanages, and as recipients of aid. Orphanage work was con- 
sidered to be an appropriate sphere of activity for women, 
who served these institutions in both volunteer and profes- 
sional capacities. 

Women volunteers took active roles in fundraising for 
orphanages, and also provided children with food, cloth- 
ing, and entertainment. In both Europe and the U.S., women 
founded and/or directed Jewish orphanages, although some- 
times the original women directors were later replaced by 
men. This pattern was evident, for example, in the Jewish Fos- 
ter Home of Philadelphia and the Hebrew Sheltering Guard- 
ian Society of New York. In Poland, several Jewish orphanages 
were administered by women’s committees in the late 19'* and 
early 20" centuries, including those in Czenstochowa, Wlo- 
clawek, and Biala-Podlaska. Orphanage work was in keeping 
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with popular views of womanhood at the time, which legiti- 
mized women’s involvement in charitable causes, particularly 
those assisting other women and children. 

Women also worked as paid matrons, teachers, and 
other staff members in many Jewish orphanages. For example, 
Simha Peixotto, a prominent Jewish educator at the Hebrew 
Sunday School Society of Philadelphia, was also a beloved 
teacher in that city’s Jewish Foster Home, where she taught 
Hebrew and prepared boys for bar mitzvah from 1863 to 1878. 
In addition, Bertha *Pappenheim, the well-known leader of 
the Jewish women’s movement in Germany in the early 20% 
century, served as housemother of a Jewish orphanage for girls 
in Frankfurt from 1895 to 1907. 

Finally, Jewish orphanages assisted large numbers of 
desperate mothers, and provided education and training for 
young girls who might not otherwise have had such opportu- 
nities. Most of the youngsters admitted to these institutions, at 
least in the U.S. in the late 19" and early 20 centuries, were 
half-orphans, especially the children of widowed or deserted 
mothers. In most child care institutions, boys and girls re- 
ceived training considered suitable for their sex, for example, 
woodworking and carpentry for boys, and sewing and embroi- 
dery for girls. However, by the early 20" century, orphanage 
directors, at least in the United States, attempted to provide all 
of their wards, male and female, with broader educational op- 
portunities, based on their individual talents and abilities. 


Contemporary Efforts 

The greatest growth in Jewish group child care in recent years 
has probably been in the former Soviet Union, especially 
Ukraine, where orphanages funded by the ypc and religious 
groups (such as *Chabad, the Lubavitch organization) have 
been established to meet the needs of orphaned and destitute 
children. Concerned about the significant number of Jewish 
children housed in general orphanages in Ukraine (where they 
were subjected to terrible living conditions, abuse, and anti- 
semitism), the Jpc, for example, helped support the opening 
of a Jewish Children’s Home in Odessa in 1996, which is cur- 
rently sheltering more than 100 children. 


Sources of Communal Support 

In pre-modern times, the kuppah (Jewish community chest) 
supported orphans along with other impoverished people. 
Once institutions for the care of Jewish orphans were estab- 
lished, they received funding from many sources. These in- 
cluded: private donations (including bequests), membership 
dues (i.e., groups of individuals who supported particular in- 
stitutions), grants or subsidies from the municipal authorities, 
specific fund-raising events and drives (e.g., “Purim Balls”), 
solicitations of funds from abroad, and pledges made in syna- 
gogues (especially during the Torah reading on specific holi- 
days). In addition, individuals or local merchants often made 
donations of food, clothing, equipment and entertainment, 
and Jewish organizations, such as *B’nai B’rith, the *Joint Dis- 
tribution Committee, or *orT (Organization of Rehabilita- 
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gentineans. By 1960 about 4,500 Argentineans had moved to 
Israel; aliyah increased considerably during Argentina's politi- 
cal and economic crisis of 1962-63 and after the *Six-Day War. 
The Argentinean Jewish community expressed its support for 
aliyah by granting special sums of money to the immigrants 
through amra. Nonetheless, the number of Jews who settled 
in Israel does not account for all Jewish emigrants from Ar- 
gentina. In 1962-63 about 2,000 Argentinean Jews emigrated 
to the US. alone. In addition, difficulties of integration and 
absorption resulted in the return of a considerable number of 
Argentineans from Israel. 

After the establishment of the State of Israel, estrange- 
ment increased between the Zionists and the communists, 
and in 1952, when the latter gave their unmitigated support 
to the Soviet government during the *Slansky Trials, the ties 
between the two groups were severed completely. The com- 
munists continued to develop their own institutions and 
educational system, press, and the 1FT theater, while disas- 
sociating themselves from the State of Israel. Their negative 
attitude toward Israel grew stronger during the *Sinai Cam- 
paign and was maintained during the Six-Day War. But as a 
result, a considerable number of communists and their sym- 
pathizers seceded from their camp and many of them joined 
Zionist groups. 

Despite the comprehensive character of organized Jew- 
ish life and the existence of antisemitism, Jews have been 
able to integrate. Many distinguished themselves in the arts 
and sciences and some even attained important positions in 
political life. During the presidency of Arturo Frondizi, two 
Jews became governors of provinces, and one, David Blejer, 
filled the post of minister of labor and social welfare. Since 
the 1960s assimilation of Argentinean Jewry has increased. 
The rate of mixed marriages has risen, although there are no 
exact statistics on this point, and Argentinean Jewish univer- 
sity youth participated more widely in non-Jewish activities 
(most of them left-wing) than in organized Jewish life. The 
Confraternidad Judeo-Cristiana, an organization of Catho- 
lics, Protestants, and Jews aimed at improving Judeo-Christian 
relations, was founded in 1958. After the Vatican Council 11, 
the Catholic Church established an Ecumenical Office, which, 
together with other groups, maintained a religious dialogue 
with certain Jewish sectors, the benefits of which are limited 
both in the Jewish and Gentile communities. 


Economy and Social Stratification. During World War 11, 
growing industrialization in Argentina further encouraged 
the Jews to found new industries. The furniture, fur, and par- 
ticularly the wool and textile industries, including the ex- 
port of raincoats, woolens, and leather goods, were joined by 
enterprises in new fields such as plastics, the chemical and 
pharmaceutical industries, the automobile industry, electrical 
goods and electronics, and a large part of heavy industry. Jew- 
ish companies, often very large ones, existed within the new 
industries after World War 11 to supply the local market. Jews 
also engaged in all aspects of the building industry, played a 
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significant role in the commerce that developed around the 
new branches of industry, and diversified their positions in 
the liberal professions. 

The economic development of the Jewish population in 
the post-World War 11 era is also reflected in the considerable 
progress made by their financial institutions. Though the larg- 
est Jewish bank, the Banco Israelita del Rio de la Plata, closed 
as a result of a financial scandal in 1963, other banks, such as 
the Banco Comercial de Buenos Aires and the Banco Mercan- 
til Argentino, which served the general community, gained in 
status and the Cooperativas de Crédito also prospered. These 
cooperatives, which spread throughout Argentina, expanded 
especially among the Jewish population and in the late 1960s 
had many thousands of members - merchants, farmers, mid- 
dle-class industrialists, and even salaried workers. 

A small part of the large profits from the cooperatives’ 
financial activities, which in fact include normal banking op- 
erations, was devoted to public and social purposes such as 
financing Jewish schools, cultural centers, and Jewish politi- 
cal activity, considerably influencing Jewish communal insti- 
tutions. Thus Argentinean Jewry was greatly alarmed in 1966 
when General Ongania’s revolutionary government intended 
to limit or abolish the operations of the credit associations, and 
Jewish institutions suffered profoundly from the economic 
decline of the cooperatives after the bankruptcy of many of 
them at the beginning of the 1970s. 

Economic changes naturally altered the social and eco- 
nomic class structure of Argentinean Jewry. There were fewer 
blue-collar workers, as more Jews entered the free and aca- 
demic professions. By the early 1960s the socio-economic 
profile of the Jewish community was very different from that 
of the period of mass immigration. The relative proportion of 
blue-collar workers (in industries such as textiles, woodwork- 
ing, leather goods, metalwork, and auto repair) declined to less 
than one-third of the total work force; the rest of the Jewish 
population was employed in commerce, clerical work, and 
the free professions. The percentage of farmers had already 
dwindled to almost zero. This process, which continued dur- 
ing the following decades, led to the concentration of the Jews 
at various levels of the middle class. 

The status of Jews in the general population was exempli- 
fied by a census taken of the Jewish community in Quilmes, 
near Buenos Aires, in 1968. There were 1,169 Jews out of a to- 
tal population of 317,783. In the economically viable portion 
of the Jewish population, only 26.7% were salaried workers, of 
whom 3.5% were laborers and the remainder were white-col- 
lar workers. The percentage of salaried workers in the general 
population was 81.2%, of whom at least half were laborers. On 
the other hand, 70.9% of the economically viable Jewish pop- 
ulation were employers and self-employed, while the parallel 
figure for the general population was only 16.3%. 

During this period, poverty was not eradicated among 
Argentinean Jewry, and AMIA alone spent some 6-7% of its 
budget in 1965-67 on supporting the poor (apart from the aid 
extended by other welfare associations). Nevertheless, the Jew- 
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tion through Training) provided financial support. In some 
cases, these organizations played major roles in establishing 
the institutions; for example, the western division of the In- 
ternational Order of Bnai Brith founded the Cleveland Jewish 
Orphan Asylum in 1868, and the *Bund (the General Union 
of Jewish Workers in Lithuania, Poland and Russia) founded 
a children’s home in Chelm during World War 1. 


Standards of Care 

Jewish child care institutions in all parts of the world were in- 
fluenced by prevailing trends in child welfare in the larger so- 
ciety. However, there were also instances in which the Jewish 
institutions pioneered in certain areas and made important 
contributions to the child welfare field as a whole. In America, 
even in the 19‘ century, the era of the so-called “total insti- 
tution,’ Jewish orphanages were known for progressive mea- 
sures, such as the official prohibition against corporal punish- 
ment (before this became public policy in many states), quality 
medical care systems (including staff physicians, dental care, 
and accurate record-keeping), widespread advocacy of public 
school education for institutionalized youngsters, and spon- 
sorship of “boarding out” and widows’ pension programs. 


[Reena Sigman Friedman (2"4 ed.)] 
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ORSHA, city in Vitebsk district, Belarus. Already in existence 
during the 16" century, the community of Orsha was subor- 
dinated to that of *Brest-Litovsk. In 1643 Isaiah Nahumowicz 
of Orsha was mentioned among the tax lessees of Lithuania. 
In the charter of privileges granted by King Jan 11 Casimir to 
the Jews (1649), Orsha is numbered among the large commu- 
nities of the country. In 1765, 368 Jews in Orsha paid poll tax. 
There were 1,662 Jews in 1847 and 7,383 (56% of the total pop- 
ulation) in 1897. Most of the town artisans were Jews. There 
were 4 Jewish schools, a talmud torah, and many hadarim. In 
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October 1905 over 30 Jews in the town lost their lives in a po- 
grom. Although in 1910 there were 9,842 Jews in Orsha, the 
community began to decline under the Soviet regime. In 1926 
there were 6,780 Jews (30% of the total population), and 7,992 
(21.3% of the total population) in 1939. In the Soviet interwar 
period two Jewish elementary schools existed, but they were 
closed by the authorities in the mid-1930s. At that time 95% 
of Jewish artisans were organized in cooperatives. The Ger- 
mans occupied Orsha on July 16, 1941. Many Jews succeeded 
in escaping to the East. A Judenrat was appointed, the main 
purpose of which was to collect tribute for the Germans. In 
September 1941 two ghettoes were organized, with about 2,000 
people in each. On November 26, 1941, all Jews - some 5,000 
( including from the environs) - were murdered in the Jew- 
ish cemetery. The Jewish population was estimated at about 
1,000 in 1970, with most leaving in the 1990s. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Delo o pogrome v Orshe (1908); Die Juden- 
pogrome in Russland, 2 (1909), 467-87. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


ORSHANSKI, ILYA (Elijah) GRIGORYEVICH (1846- 
1875), journalist, jurist, and historian in Russia. Orshanski, 
who was born in Yekaterinoslav (now Dnepropetrovsk), re- 
ceived both a traditional Jewish and a general education. He 
completed law studies at the University of Odessa in 1868 and 
was subsequently offered a professorship there on condition 
that he embrace Christianity, a condition which he unhesitat- 
ingly rejected. Orshanski’s first literary endeavors appeared in 
the Hebrew newspapers *Ha-Meliz and *Ha-Karmel. From 
1869 to 1871 he served as assistant editor of the Russian-Jew- 
ish newspaper Den, which was closed down in 1871 by gov- 
ernment decree because of an article Orshanski wrote on the 
pogroms in Odessa of that year. In his article he openly ac- 
cused the government of responsibility for the pogroms and 
urged the Jews to demand legal satisfaction and compensa- 
tion for injuries sustained. 

Before the newspaper was closed down, Orshanski pub- 
lished in it a series of articles on the legal status of the Russian 
Jews and their economic and social condition. These essays, 
among others, were published in two volumes entitled Yevrei 
v Rossii (“The Jews in Russia,’ 1872, 18777) and Russkoye zak- 
onodatelstvo o yevreyakh (“Russian Legislation Affecting the 
Jews,’ 1877). Despite their contemporary propagandist objec- 
tives, these studies are among the most noteworthy contribu- 
tions to the history of the Jews in Russia. When discussing the 
economic structure of the Jews in Russia, Orshanski was the 
first to refrain from indulging in the defense, apology, and 
criticism customarily leveled by authors of the Enlightenment 
(*Haskalah) at Russian Jewry. His impartial, scientific analysis 
clarified the economic foundations of Jewish life in Russia and 
enabled him to determine from a historical point of view the 
place of the Jew in the national economy, while his keen legal 
mind enabled him to examine the Russian legislation affecting 
Jews, to trace its origins and motivations, and to demonstrate 
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its medieval character and spirit. His “Russian Legislation Af- 
fecting the Jews” not only contains a vast amount of legal in- 
formation but is also a first attempt to describe systematically 
the historical development of Russian legislation. 

Orshanski also wrote a comprehensive, if critical essay, 
“Mysli o khasidizme” (“Reflections on Hasidism,’ in his Yevrei v 
Rossii (18777), 311-46, and also in Yevreyskaya Biblioteka, vol. 1, 
1871), examining the growth and development of Hasidism 
against the economic and social background of the Jews in 
Ukraine in the 18* century. 

In the last years of his life, Orshanski devoted his time 
and his pen to research and writing on general Russian law. 
The resultant studies, published posthumously in three vol- 
umes, gained a high reputation in the field of Russian juris- 
prudence, and are still considered among the finest examples 
of Russian juridical literature of the time. Because of his fail- 
ing health Orshanski went to Germany, where he spent several 
years before he returned to Russia in the spring of 1875. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.G. Morgulis, Ilya Grigoryevich Orshanski 


i yego literaturnaya deyatelnost (1904); E.M. Morgulis, I. Orshanski, 
1846-1875: Yego zhizn i literaturnaya deyatelnost (1898). 


[Simha Katz] 


ORSOVA (Rom. Orsova), town in Severin province, S.W. Ro- 
mania; until 1918 part of Hungary. Since Orsova was a border 
town between Hungary and Romania, settlement of Jews was 
prohibited until the first half of the 19 century. After the pro- 
hibition was lifted, Jewish merchants and craftsmen, mainly 
from western Hungary, began to settle there. A community 
was founded in the old town in 1876, affiliated with the orga- 
nization of Neologist communities. A synagogue was erected 
in 1878. The oldest tombstone in the Jewish cemetery dates 
from 1879. Between the world wars the community was pros- 
perous, its members including merchants, craftsmen, physi- 
cians, and lawyers. This period saw the development of rami- 
fied Zionist activity. Activities were guided by the local rabbi, 
K. Léwenkopf, who held office from 1928 until 1945, when he 
emigrated to Palestine. In September 1942 Jewish property 
was confiscated by the Fascist regime, and many of the men 
were conscripted for forced labor, while others were expelled 
to *Transnistria. The Jewish population, 192 in 1930, fell to 135 
in 1942 and 10 in 1947. By 1970 emigration to Israel and other 
places had reduced it to 20. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Deutsch, in: Almanahul Evreesc, 3 (1938), 
141-52 (Ger.); K. Léwenkopf, in: Uj Kelet (Feb. 17, 1967). 
[Yehouda Marton] 


ORT (initials of Rus. Obshestvo Remeslenofo zemledelches- 
kofo Truda, originally meaning “The Society for Handicrafts 
and Agricultural Work”), organization for the promotion and 
development by vocational training of skilled trades and agri- 
culture among Jews. It was initiated by a “private letter” sent 
out in April 1880 to the Jews of the towns of Russia. It was 
signed by S.S. *Poliakov, Baron Horace *Guenzberg, A.J. Zak, 
L.M. *Rosenthal, and M.E Friedland, and concerned the per- 
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mission granted by Czar Alexander 11 “to collect a fund for a 
philanthropic purpose...” The Jewish population in all parts of 
the country was called upon to contribute to the fund, which 
was intended “to support and develop the existing vocational 
schools for Jews, to help open new schools, to help the Jewish 
agricultural colonies, model farms, and agricultural schools.” 
Response to the letter was widespread. A capital of 204,000 
rubles was quickly collected. Over 25 years (1880-1905), ORT 
raised the sum of one million rubles. The interest from this 
sum and the dues paid by its wealthy members supported orT 
in that period. The sum was lost in the 1917 Revolution. During 
this initial period ort’s legal status was uncertain. It was not 
until 1906 that it received regular legal authorization. 

The 125-year history of orT can be divided into five 
(principal) periods: 


1880-1920 

At first orT functioned in Russia only, on a small scale. One of 
its aims in this period was to assist craftsmen by transferring 
them from the *Pale of Settlement to the Russian interior. The 
committee of orT decided upon the establishment of small 
workshops for trades such as tailoring, shoemaking, or car- 
pentry within a talmud torah or orphanage, or settled requests 
from needy persons. A large-scale campaign “Help Through 
Work” was launched between 1914 and 1916, helping needy 
Jews who had been driven out of their homes in wartime to 
find employment in the new places where they settled. 


1920-1945 
In 1921 ORT was established in Berlin as an international or- 
ganization with the name World ort Union. From a purely 
philanthropic organization it increasingly became a basic so- 
cial movement in Jewish life. Subsequently orT was active in 
the areas formerly within the Russian Empire - Poland, Lithu- 
ania, Latvia, and Bessarabia — as well as in Germany, France, 
Bulgaria, Hungary, and Romania. This work by ort had a 
considerable influence not only on the masses most directly 
involved but also on Jewish communities of the so-called 
“helping countries,’ which had been invited to join the orT 
movement, to support it financially and to help it expand and 
consolidate its activities. Between the two wars, oRT’s global 
work was directed by an international committee headed by 
Leon *Bramson, former member of the *Duma, with the help 
of David *Lvovich and Aaron *Syngalowski. The latter in- 
spired the ideology of ort and spread the idea of manual work 
among Jews, stressing the need for a change in the economic 
structure of Jewish life. The committee established orT orga- 
nizations in the United States, South Africa, Canada, South 
America, and many other places. 

Until 1938, the Soviet Union was also an important area 
of orT activity. orT was the first organization in the Soviet 
Union to assist (from 1922) in the rehabilitation of Jewish 
farmers in the Ukraine, who had suffered severe losses, both 
in lives and to their farms, during World War 1 and the Civil 
War. orT then cooperated with Komzet (see *Russia, under 
the Soviet regime). It assisted in the transference of many 
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Jews in Belorussia to occupation in agriculture. Assistance 
to Jewish settlers was provided in Bessarabia, where ORT’s 
activities in 1928 extended to 604 families in 37 agricultural 
settlements. By this year orT had aided a total of 141 settle- 
ments with 4,737 families (c. 20,000 persons) cultivating ag- 
ricultural land amounting to approximately 40,000 dessiatine 
(c. 108,000 acres), as shown by Table: ort Aid. 

A report of 1934 shows that in the Soviet Union orT 
operated 67 agricultural colonies, with 3,100 families or al- 
most 10,000 persons, 47 factories and cooperatives in cities 
and kolkhozes, employing more than 5,000 persons, as well 
as many adult courses and workshops. In Poland there were 
49 schools for adolescents and adult courses with over 2,000 
students in addition to 12 agricultural colonies. There was also 
an ORT network in Romania, Lithuania, Latvia, Hungary, Bul- 
garia, France, and Germany. 

One of the problems which ort tackled was to help 
working Jewish youth and craftsmen to integrate into the 
industrialization especially affecting the Eastern European 
countries after World War 1. orT also undertook to provide 
specialist training for certain professions in which, under the 
legislation approved by the countries of Eastern Europe (as 
in Poland in 1927), it was necessary to pass an examination. 
In the Soviet Union assistance was given to Jews who, as a re- 
sult of the changed Soviet economic structure, were deprived 
of their occupational status (Jishentsi) and were compelled to 
turn to new sources of livelihood, especially crafts. 

An important sphere of orT activity was to provide Jew- 
ish craftsmen with necessary implements. In 1920-23 ORT es- 
tablished a central buying agency for providing implements 
and machines to craftsmen who had lost them during and af- 
ter World War I, as well as new materials. In 1924 a similar 
institution to replace the buying agency was opened in Lon- 
don named the ort Tool Supply Corporation, with branches 
in Warsaw, Kovno (Kaunas), Riga, and Czernowitz (Cher- 
novtsy), and in the Soviet Union. 

This was a difficult period for World ort. The deepen- 
ing world economic crisis reduced its income from the West, 
and the organization faced increasing antisemitic discrimina- 
tion in almost every country in which it operated. With the 
rise of Nazism in Germany, the Berlin headquarters no lon- 
ger seemed safe. In October 1933 the office was transferred to 
Paris, which had become a refugee center for thousands of 
German Jews. World ort soon organized vocational retrain- 
ing programs to help refugees integrate into French society 
or prepare for careers in other countries. 

Most of World ort’s programs continued throughout 
1939 and beyond the start of World War 11. This included the 
transfer of most of the Berlin ort School to Leeds, England, 
just days before the war. As the war progressed, communica- 
tion between World ort and its European operations was fre- 
quently cut, but individual schools and programs continued 
to operate in isolation, often with former orT directors and 
teachers working within their camps and ghettos. In Kovno, 
Lithuania, for example, the orT training workshop continued 
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to function until 1944, when the ghetto was destroyed and the 
surviving occupants deported. Similar activities took place in 
the ghettos of Warsaw and Vilna. 

In occupied France, ORT was permitted to continue 
working until 1942-43. Courses originally set up for German 
refugees were now serving French Jews. oRT ran programs in 
20 cities throughout the country and provided tools, materi- 
als, and training to a number of internment camps. Eventu- 
ally World ort’s headquarters had to move from France to 
neutral Switzerland, where it established many training pro- 
grams for the thousands of Jewish refugees who managed to 
escape there. 

The movement of Jewish refugees also led to the devel- 
opment of orT programs beyond Europe. Some of these new 
operations were temporary - such as that in Shanghai, China 
(1941-1950) — but many laid the foundations for continuing 
programs, especially in South America. During the 1930s and 
early 1940s many thousands of refugees from Europe arrived 
in South America, many of them en route to the United States. 
Communities were formed in Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Cuba, 
Mexico, Uruguay, and other countries of the region. orT rap- 
idly established operations throughout the subcontinent to 
provide vital training courses that would help the newcom- 
ers to rebuild their lives. 


1945-1960 

The programmatic and, in particular, the geographical changes 
which orT experienced during these 15 years were a result of 
the constantly changing economic and political situation, and 
especially the migration affecting the Jewish communities in 
various countries. In accompanying the masses of Jewish ref- 
ugees and emigrants to the countries where they found new 
homes, oRT entered into yet more Jewish communities in Eu- 
rope, Africa, Asia, and the Americas. 

World ort’s largest refugee program took place at the 
war's end, training tens of thousands of survivors and dis- 
placed persons (pps) from the Jewish communities of Europe. 
Working with unrRa (the UN Relief and Refugee Agency), 
ort became the recognized vocational agency for the camps, 
working throughout Europe to support Jewish survivors. 
This work was completed by the mid-1950s, when most of 
the pp programs were closed. It is estimated that a quarter of 
all Jewish pps - some 80,000 people - had passed through 
ORT’s vocational centers, many on their way to the new State 
of Israel. 

In addition to its work in the pp camps, ORT ran pro- 
grams for survivors in Switzerland, the United Kingdom, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, and, especially, France. Most of these 
West European operations were created as temporary re- 
sponses to prevailing needs, closing in the late 1940s or early 
1950s. The work in France, however, continued, forming the 
basis of today’s flourishing ort France school system. 

After World War 11, orT turned its attention to the needs 
of “forgotten” Jewish communities in North Africa, Iran, and 
India and, somewhat later, Ethiopia. Jews in these countries 
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earned a meager living as peddlers and semi-skilled artisans, 
but had no way of acquiring the necessary skills to improve 
their situation. Many faced harsh conditions, with widespread 
poverty and disease. World orr set up vocational courses and 
schools, teaching a range of skills that allowed young people - 
for the first time - to seek and obtain gainful employment. 
Political changes and civil unrest in North Africa (late 1950s 
and early 1960s) and Iran (late 1970s) made life too difficult 
for the local Jewish populations. Most immigrated to Israel, 
France, and other Western countries, marking an end to oRT’s 
activities in these countries. 

In France, ORT’s main efforts in the immediate post- 
war years were devoted to helping Holocaust survivors from 
all over Europe rebuild their lives. In the late 1950s and early 
1960s this program drew to a close and a new one began as 
thousands of Jewish families began to arrive from the newly 
independent and now unsafe Muslim countries of North Af- 
rica. Their children needed to be educated and prepared for 
their adult lives. ort mobilized its resources and accepted 
many hundreds of these children into its schools. All the 
schools were enlarged during this period, and several added 
dormitory blocks to accommodate students. Between 1950 
and 1970, ORT France student numbers rose from 1,700 to 
more than 5,000. 


IN ISRAEL. Israel was the only country where the ort idea of 
manual work did not need to be propagated, as it was deeply 
rooted there by the pioneers of the First and Second Aliyah, 
as well as by the halutzim who arrived in Erez Israel between 
the two wars. The establishment of orT in Israel followed 
rapidly after the creation of the state, but former students of 
ort had been settling in Palestine from the 1920s. A Tool and 
Supply Corporation, which provided machinery and tools to 
new immigrants, kibbutzim and kevuzot, was set up as early 
as 1946. Workshop equipment from pp camps was trans- 
ported to Palestine following the pps’ immigration there. In 
1949, ORT opened vocational courses for new immigrants in 
Pardes Hannah, manual-training workshops in the children’s 
village of *Ben Shemen, and the first vocational school sec- 
tions in Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, Rehovot, Ramleh, Jaffa, and the 
yeshivah in Kefar Avraham. 

From the beginning ort paid special attention to the 
needs of disadvantaged communities, bringing them high- 
quality education and training programs that gave them a 
foothold on the ladder to self-sufficiency and growth. Thus, 
apart from its schools in the main conurbations, orT has al- 
ways worked in deprived areas, in development towns and 
with successive waves of immigrants from North Africa, Ethi- 
opia, and the former Soviet Union. 

Today, orT Israel is the country’s largest vocational train- 
ing organization, operating some 150 schools and techno- 
logical colleges. Supported by development teams, teacher 
training programs, and its own publishing house, orT offers 
vocational, technological, and academic training to almost 
100,000 students aged between 5 and 80. In modern Israel 
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there are over half a million orT graduates who are making a 
vital contribution to their nation’s industry and economy. 


1960-1990 

The basic idea and aims of ort had remained unchanged in 
the years between the 1920s and the 1950s. Minor changes oc- 
curred in form and work methods, varying with the standard 
of living and technical development in the countries of opera- 
tion and, to an even larger extent, with the economic condition 
and mentality of the Jewish communities there. In those years 
oRT carried out an important educational task. It spread its 
principles of work among the Jews of Algeria, Morocco, Tu- 
nisia and Iran, helping to convince them that learning a trade 
was the surest means to acquire economic independence. 

In 1960, the ancient *Bene Israel community of India 
appealed to World orr for help. Depleted by immigration to 
Israel in the 1950s, the Bombay-based community was poor 
and unskilled. A health and welfare program was established 
in 1961 and then, in 1962, a Polytechnic was created on the 
campus of a Jewish school. The impact of ort’s work was 
quickly felt, and its operations continue today. 

oRT’s work of enlightenment, and the ever-improv- 
ing situation of the qualified tradesman, as well as the good 
reputation achieved by orT schools, made vocational train- 
ing for youth accepted even in the most distant Jewish com- 
munities. By the mid-1950s there were so many applications 
for admission to ORT vocational schools that there were not 
enough vacancies. 

The late 1960s saw orT Israel beginning to move away 
from trade training for manual labor to a more comprehen- 
sive education network, providing general academic education 
as well as vocational training. Increasingly, following the de- 
mands of the local economy and employment market, science 
and technology education was being introduced into more 
and more schools. Subjects such as electronics, automation, 
pneumatics, hydraulics, and plastics technology became very 
popular. The Harmatz School of Engineering, which opened 
in Jerusalem in 1976, typifies this shift. It was orT’s first school 
to provide post-secondary technical education leading to a 
practical engineering degree. 

To enable the change in its programs orT Israel devel- 
oped its own teacher training scheme in dedicated institu- 
tions alongside its schools. One such institution was the ORT 
Moshinsky Center in Tel Aviv, where teaching materials and 
methodology were developed and teachers were trained in 
the application of new technologies. Textbooks and learn- 
ing aids were produced for both teachers and students. These 
were then translated for use across the entire World ort net- 
work. 

During the 1980s orT schools around the world contin- 
ued to grow - especially so in Israel and Latin America. In 
1988 orT Israel opened its next purpose-built, flagship insti- 
tution, the ort Braude College of Engineering. Like the Har- 
matz School of Engineering before it, this was a direct result 
of a dedicated fundraising campaign. Following ort Israel's 
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example, schools in France and Latin America introduced ad- 
vanced courses of study that would lead to university entrance 
and employment at the higher levels of engineering and tech- 
nology. In France, new adult training programs were added 
and junior colleges established. The schools of orT Argentina 
were acknowledged to be among the best in the country, while 
in Uruguay the ort Montevideo school became a degree-con- 
ferring university in 1988. 

In addition to the training programs for Jews, in 1960 
World ort was asked by the U.S. Agency for International De- 
velopment (usaID) to undertake technical training programs 
in Africa. Seeing this as an integral part of its mission, World 
orT took up the challenge, and so began a new phase of hu- 
manitarian activities, outside the Jewish community. 

Since that time, ORT has carried out over 350 economic 
and social development projects in more than 90 countries in 
Africa, Eastern Europe, Latin America, and Asia. 

These projects bring basic life-skills to urban and rural 
populations in developing and emerging countries, helping 
these communities to achieve independence and self-sufh- 
ciency. The range of subjects that has been covered includes 
health and nutrition, transportation, mother and child care, 
rural development, agriculture, forestry, democracy develop- 
ment, and information technology. Literally millions of people 
in some of the most disadvantaged regions of the world have 
benefited from these projects. 

In each project that it undertakes, orT consultant teams 
evaluate the needs of the local community, devise specific 
training programs, and implement them “on the ground.” 
All ort’s International Cooperation projects are designed to 
become self-sustaining, with local staff learning how to con- 
tinue the operation once orT has withdrawn. Funding for all 
these projects is provided by international agencies and pri- 
vate foundations. 


From 1990 

In the 1990s ORT was among the first to perceive the advan- 
tages of Information Technology. The World ort 1T depart- 
ment established its first Internet connection in 1992 and 
the ort.org domain name was registered in 1994. By 1998 all 
ort schools had an Internet connection, and many had their 
own websites. orT’s curricula reflected the changing needs 
of a modern technological society, providing high-tech courses 
as well as general, Jewish, science and management programs. 
ort began to develop projects that would link communities 
across continents and provide general and Jewish knowl- 
edge and resources to people everywhere. In 1996 it launched 
Navigating the Bible, an online Bar/Bat Mitzvah tutor. This 
was followed by several other projects, including: Do 1.T., an 
online foundation course in Information Technology; English 
Space, an interactive and collaborative English as a second 
language tutor; Learning about the Holocaust through Art, 
a unique resource for those teaching and wanting to learn 
about the Holocaust through art; and Yizkor, a *yahrzeit re- 
minder service and memorial website. orT continues to de- 
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velop online resources that benefit large numbers of people 
worldwide. 

The collapse of the Soviet Union and East European com- 
munism enabled the return of orT to these areas. In 1991, af- 
ter an enforced absence of 53 years, ORT was able to return 
to the country of its birth. The political changes ushered in 
a new market-driven economy for the region, and ort’s first 
task was to provide computer and technology courses for the 
local community to enable them to prepare for employment in 
the new conditions. To facilitate its work, orT established rela- 
tionships at the highest level with the Russian authorities - and 
later, with each of the new independent states — gaining their 
recognition and their trust. In 1993, oRT signed a collabora- 
tion agreement with the Ministry of Education of the Russian 
Federation. In 1995, the ort Technology School in Moscow 
was inaugurated. This was quickly followed by other agree- 
ments and the opening of orT schools and centers through- 
out the cis and Baltic States. 

By 2005, there were 58 orT schools and educational insti- 
tutions in the cis and Baltic States serving more than 25,000 
students each year and considered by the local authorities to 
include the finest educational establishments available in the 
region. 

While many Jews remained in the cis and Baltic States 
following the dismemberment of the Soviet Union, a great 
number chose to immigrate to Israel. At the same time Op- 
eration Solomon brought the second, larger wave of immi- 
grants from Ethiopia to Israel. orT Israel opened thousands 
of high-school places to accommodate the new arrivals. It also 
created courses for adults, providing the necessary knowledge 
and skills to obtain employment. 

In 2005, More than 90,000 students — Jews, Israeli Arabs, 
Druze, Bedouins, and new immigrants - are educated at ORT 
Israel schools, colleges, and institutions. orT graduates com- 
prise 25 percent of Israel’s high-tech workforce. 

In Latin America orT continued to expand, offering its 
expertise to both the Jewish and the wider community. In Bra- 
zil, two new schools, specializing in life sciences and technol- 
ogy were opened during the 1990s. In Mexico, a state-of-the- 
art technology and science resource center opened in 1998. 
While providing courses in computer programming, biotech- 
nology, and business administration in its schools and centers 
throughout the region, orT also addressed the needs of poorer 
local communities. Vocational training and Mother and Child 
projects were undertaken by ort’s International Cooperation 
department in several Latin American countries. 

By 2005 orT Argentina has become ort'’s third largest 
operation, with over 7,300 students enrolled in its institutions. 
Across Latin America orT provides Jewish communities the 
high standard of education they require in the 21*t century. 

ort has been active in more than 100 countries past and 
present with current operations in Israel, the cis and Baltic 
States, Latin America, Western Europe, Eastern Europe, North 
America, Africa, Asia, and the Pacific. It has a student body of 
some 270,000 each year worldwide and offers its experience 
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on a non-sectarian basis. Since its inception in 1880, more 
than 3,000,000 people have graduated from ORT programs 
worldwide. In 2000 orT changed its name from World orT 
Union to World ort. 

The World ort administrative office moved from Ge- 
neva to London in 1979, but the headquarters remain in Ge- 
neva. In 2005 Robert Singer was director general, Sir Maurice 
Hatter (U.K.) was president, Jean de Gunzburg (France) was 
deputy president, Mauricio Merikanskas (Mexico) was chair- 
man of the Executive Committee, and Robert Sill (U.S.A.) was 
chairman of the Board of Directors. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: 80 Years of orT, Historical Materials, Docu- 
ments and Reports (1960); J. Rader, By the Skill of their Hands, the 
Story of ORT (1970). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Shapiro, The History 
of oRT, A Jewish Movement for Social Change (1980); Facing the Fu- 
ture: ORT 1880-2000 (2000). 


[Vladimir Seev Halperin / Rachel Bracha and Judah Harstein (2"4 ed.)] 


ORTA, GARCIA DE (c. 1500-1568), Portuguese Marrano 
scientist and physician. Born in Castelo de Vide, he studied 
medicine at Salamanca and Alcala and taught at Lisbon Uni- 
versity. Garcia de Orta left for India in 1534. During his long 
stay in Goa, he served as physician to the Portuguese viceroys 
and leading Christian dignitaries, as well as the Muslim ruler 
Burha n al-Din Nizam al-Mulk. In recognition of his services, 
the Portuguese viceroy bestowed on him, probably in 1548, the 
island of *Bombay, then a small fishing village. 

Garcia de Orta’s great work, Coloquios dos Simples e dro- 
gas he Cousas Medicinais da India (Goa, 1563; “Colloquies on 
the Simples and Drugs of India” 1913), made him “the first 
European writer on tropical medicine and a pioneer in phar- 
macology.’ This work, written in Portuguese in the form of a 
dialogue, was approved by the Inquisition and recommended 
by the official physician of the viceroy, Luiz de Camées. It was 
hailed as one of the chief cultural achievements of the 16 
century, a work which brought the greatest honor to the au- 
thor’s country, Portugal. Garcia de Orta was long believed to 
be Christian, but the Acts of the Inquisition, published in 1934, 
made it clear that he was a militant Converso who had lived 
a dual religious life throughout his 30 years in Goa and had 
possibly gone there in the hope of escaping the Inquisition. 
He was posthumously condemned by the Inquisition in 1580, 
and his remains exhumed and cast into the sea. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W,. Fischel, Garcia de Orta and the Exodus 
of Jews from Spain and Portugal to India (1970); Carvalho, in: Revista 
da Universidade de Coimbra, 12 (1934), 61-246; Revah, ibid. (1960); H. 
Friedenwald, The Jews and Medicine (1944), index; C.R. Boxer, Two 
Pioneers of Tropical Medicine (1963). 


[Walter Joseph Fischel and Joshua O. Leibowitz] 


ORTEN, JIRI (pseudonym of Jiti Ohrenstein; 1919-1941), 
Czech poet. Orten was born in Kutna Hora, Bohemia. His 
first poems, published in literary reviews before 1939, attracted 
immediate attention because of their novel existentialist ap- 
proach and surprisingly mature form. After the Nazi invasion, 
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his works were published under pseudonyms. Within two 
years, he managed to complete four books of poetry: Citanka 
jaro (“Primer of Spring,’ 1939), Cesta k mrazu (“The Road to 
the Frost,” 1940), Ohnice (1941), and Jeremidsw plac (“Jeremi- 
ah’s Lament,” 1941). Orten’s friends arranged their publication, 
ascribing their authorship to “Karel Jilek” or “Jiti Jakub” He 
was run over and killed by a German army vehicle on a Prague 
embankment. Two other volumes of Orten’s poetry, Zcesti 
(“The Wrong Way”) and Elegie (“Elegy”), appeared in the de- 
finitive edition of his verse after World War 11. His prose works 
appeared later: Eta, Eta, Zluti ptdci (“Eta, Eta, Yellow Birds,” 
1966). Also appearing was Deniky (1958; “Diaries,” 1958), pub- 
lished in full as Modrd kniha (“The Blue Book,” 1992), Zihand 
kniha (“The Striped Book,” 1993), and Cervend kniha (“The 
Red Book; 1994). His brother was Ota *Ornest. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: V. Cerny, in: Dilo Jitiho Ortena, 1 (1947), 
443-7; J. Kune, Slovnik ceskych spisovatelit beletristt (1957); Eisner, 
in: Véstnik Zidovské ndboZenské obce v Praze (1948), 236. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: J. Kocian, Jivi Orten (1966); A. Mikulaéek et al., Liter- 
atura s hvézdou Davidovou, vol. 1 (1998); Lexikon ceské literatury 3/1 
(1985); O. Ornest, “My Brother Jiti Orten,” in: Review of the Society 
for the History of Czechoslovak Jews, Vol. 6, 1993-94; Slovnik ceskych 
spisovateltt (1982). 
[Avigdor Dagan / Milos Pojar (2"¢ ed.)] 


ORTENBERG, ARTHUR (1926- ) and CLAIBORNE, 
LIZ (1929- ), U.S. apparel manufacturers, environmental- 
ists. Ortenberg and his non-Jewish wife, fashion designer Liz 
Claiborne, had each been in the textile and apparel industry 
for more than 20 years when they decided to go into business 
together. By the time they retired 14 years later, Liz Claiborne 
Inc. was a $1.3 billion corporation and one of the fashion 
industry’s most spectacular success stories. Ortenberg pro- 
vided the management know-how, while Claiborne was the 
creative force. Their target customer was the working woman 
who wanted moderately priced, well-made, stylish sportswear 
that could be worn to the office. Ortenberg, a New Yorker, met 
Claiborne, born in Brussels to American parents, in the mid- 
1950s. He was running the junior dress division of a sportswear 
company and hired her as a designer. They each went through 
divorces and married in 1957. Claiborne moved to Youth Guild, 
a junior dress manufacturer, as chief designer and Ortenberg 
became president of Fashion Products Research, a textile and 
consulting firm. In 1976, after scraping together $50,000 in 
savings and raising $200,000 more from family, business as- 
sociates, and friends, they launched their own business. Clai- 
borne was president and Ortenberg was executive vice presi- 
dent of operations. Claiborne’s designs were so popular that 
the company went public in 1981. Ortenberg became a vice 
chairman in 1985, together with Jerome Chazen, who had been 
executive vice president of marketing and who had been with 
the company since its start. The product line expanded to in- 
clude men’s clothing, a more extensive sportswear line, acces- 
sories, cosmetics, and fragrances. In 1986, revenues reached 
$800 million and Claiborne appeared on the Fortune 500 list 
of the biggest industrial firms in the U.S. Citing a desire to do 
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other things with their lives, Ortenberg and Claiborne retired 
from active management roles in 1989, remaining directors for 
another year. The Liz Claiborne and Art Ortenberg Founda- 
tion, created in 1984, is devoted to “the conservation of nature 
and the amelioration of human distress” and pursues environ- 
mental and social interests from the U.S. to Europe, Africa, and 
Central and South America. “Liz and I have long had numer- 
ous environmental projects in mind and not enough time to 
address them,’ Ortenberg said. “Now we have the time and 
the wherewithal through the Foundation to do just that. We 
want to make this world a better place for our grandchildren” 
Claiborne was honored by the Council of Fashion Designers of 
America in 1986 and Ortenberg and Claiborne were inducted 
into the National Sales Hall of Fame in 1991. 


[Mort Sheinman (2 ed.)] 


ORTHODOXY. The term “Orthodoxy” first appeared in re- 
spect to Judaism in 1795, and became widely used from the 
beginning of the 19 century in contradistinction to the *Re- 
form movement in Judaism. In later times other terms, such 
as “Torah-true,’ became popular. Yet, in general, Orthodox 
came to designate those who accept as divinely inspired the 
totality of the historical religion of the Jewish people as it is 
recorded in the Written and Oral Laws and codified in the 
Shulhan Arukh and its commentaries until recent times, and 
as it is observed in practice according to the teachings and 
unchanging principles of the halakhah. Orthodoxy as a well- 
defined and separate phenomenon within Jewry crystallized 
in response to the challenge of the changes which occurred in 
Jewish society in Western and Central Europe in the first half 
of the 19" century: Reform, the *Haskalah, and trends toward 
secularization. Those who opposed change and innovation felt 
it necessary to emphasize their stand as guardians of the Torah 
and its commandments under altered conditions and to find 
ways to safeguard their particular way of life. 


[Nathaniel Katzburg] 


Orthodox Judaism considers itself the authentic bearer 
of the religious Jewish tradition which, until *Emancipation, 
held sway over almost the entire Jewish community. The term 
Orthodoxy is actually a misnomer for a religious orientation 
which stresses not so much the profession of a strictly de- 
fined set of dogmas, as submission to the authority of hala- 
khah. Orthodoxy’s need for self-definition arose only when 
the mold into which Jewish life had been cast during the pe- 
riod of self-sufficient existence of Jewish society had been 
completely shattered. Orthodoxy looks upon attempts to ad- 
just Judaism to the “spirit of the time” as utterly incompatible 
with the entire thrust of normative Judaism which holds that 
the revealed will of God rather than the values of any given 
age are the ultimate standard. 

At the very dawn of Emancipation, many Orthodox 
leaders foresaw the perils which the breakdown of the ghetto 
walls incurred for Jewish survival. Some of them were so ap- 
prehensive about the newly available political, social, and 
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economic opportunities, which they felt would make it al- 
most impossible for the Jew to maintain his distinctive na- 
tional and spiritual identity, that they went so far as to urge 
the Jewish communities to reject the privileges offered by 
Emancipation. Others, while willing to accept the benefits of 
political emancipation, were adamant in their insistence that 
there be no change in the policy of complete segregation from 
the social and cultural life of the non-Jewish environment. R. 
Ezekiel *Landau was so fearful that exposure to the culture 
of the modern world might ultimately result in total assimi- 
lation of the Jew that he proclaimed a ban on the reading of 
Moses *Mendelssohn’s translation of the Pentateuch, even 
though Mendelssohn had advocated strict observance of the 
halakhah. Fear of assimilation was intensified by a number 
of developments, seen as alarming, ranging from numerous 
instances of outright conversion to Christianity to the efforts 
on the part of the Reform movement to transform radically 
the character of Judaism in order to facilitate the total inte- 
gration of the Jew within modern society. 

The Orthodox leadership believed that the aesthetic in- 
novations which characterized the first phase of the Reform 
movement were motivated by the desire to model the syna- 
gogue on the pattern of the Protestant Church - a move that 
was regarded by its advocates as indispensable for gaining 
for the Jew full acceptance by his Christian neighbors. The 
claim that the introduction of organ music or the substitu- 
tion of prayers in the vernacular for those in Hebrew did not 
violate talmudic law was refuted by 18 leading rabbinic au- 
thorities who joined in writing the book Elleh Divrei ha-Berit 
(Altona, 1819). The Orthodox community, intuitively realiz- 
ing that liturgical reforms were only the beginning of a long- 
range process designed to change the tenets and practices of 
Judaism so as to remove all barriers against full immersion 
in the majority culture, reacted with an all-out effort to pre- 
serve the status quo. The slightest tampering with tradition 
was condemned. 

Orthodoxy in this sense first developed in Germany and 
in Hungary (see Samson Raphael *Hirsch; *Neo-Orthodoxy). 
As its religious and political ideology crystallized, it empha- 
sized both its opposition to those who advocated religious 
reform and the essential differences in its outlook and way of 
life from that of the reformers. At the same time, it refused 
to countenance any possibility of cooperation with those ad- 
vocating different viewpoints. Herein lay Orthodoxy’s main 
impetus toward organizational separation, a trend epitomized 
in Germany after 1876 when separation from the established 
community became legal, thus permitting the formation of the 
“separatist Orthodoxy” (Trennungsorthodoxie). This trend was 
opposed by R. Isaac Dov *Bamberger, one of the outstanding 
German Orthodox rabbis of his day. Underlying the opposi- 
tion to secession was the reluctance to jeopardize the unity 
of the Jewish people. Historically, membership in the Jewish 
community was never regarded merely as a matter of volun- 
tary identification with a religious denomination. One's sta- 
tus as a Jew was not acquired through the profession of a par- 
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ticular creed. With the exception of converts, the privileges 
and responsibilities devolving upon a member of the people 
of the Covenant derive from the fact that he was born a Jew. 
To this day Orthodoxy has not been able to resolve the di- 
lemma that a considerable section of Jewry today no longer 
obeys the halakhah. There are those who lean toward a policy 
of withdrawal, lest they be responsible for the implicit “rec- 
ognition” of the legitimacy of non-Orthodox ideologies. Oth- 
ers, concerned with preserving the unity of the Jewish people, 
advocate involvement of Orthodoxy in the non-Orthodox 
Jewish community even at the risk that their policies might 
be misconstrued as a willingness to condone non-Orthodox 
approaches. It was, ironically, the issue of separation that pre- 
cipitated most of the internal conflict that has plagued Ortho- 
doxy. In its early history, *Agudat Israel was torn asunder by 
the controversy over whether Orthodox Jews should be per- 
mitted to take a leading part in the organization if they, at the 
same time, also belonged to groups in which non-Orthodox 
Jews were allowed to play a prominent role. The influence of 
the Hungarian element finally swayed Agudat Israel to adopt 
a resolution barring its members from participation in non- 
Orthodox movements. Isaac *Breuer, a grandson of Samson 
Raphael Hirsch and one of the leading Agudat Israel ideolo- 
gists, formulated in his Der neue Kuzari a philosophy of Ju- 
daism in which refusal to espouse the cause of separation was 
interpreted as being equivalent to the rejection of the absolute 
sovereignty of God. 

*Mizrachi, on the other hand, espoused a policy of co- 
operation with non-Orthodox and secular elements. It is also 
noteworthy that in eastern Europe most Agudat Israel circles 
frowned upon secular learning, while Mizrachi, as a general 
rule, adopted a far more sympathetic attitude toward worldly 
culture. In central and western Europe, however, Agudat 
Israel circles were guided not only by Hirsch’s separationist 
policy toward the non-Orthodox community, but also sub- 
scribed to his philosophy of Torah im derekh erez (Torah 
with secular education), and espoused the synthesis of Torah 
with modern culture. In Israel, the split between the two ap- 
proaches is especially noticeable. Mizrachi and Ha-Poel ha- 
Mizrachi have favored full participation in the political life of 
the yishuv and subsequently in the sovereign State of Israel. 
Agudat Israel circles, however, refrained from joining the 
Keneset Yisrael (the recognized community of the Jews in 
Palestine) and refused to recognize the official rabbinate ap- 
pointed by that body. After the establishment of the State of 
Israel, Agudat Israel participated in elections to the Knesset 
and for some time even participated in a coalition govern- 
ment. A far more extreme position was adopted by *Neturei 
Karta. They have categorically refused to recognize the au- 
thority of a secular Jewish state which, in their opinion, came 
into being only through the betrayal of the religious values of 
Jewish tradition. 

Although the followers of the Torah im derekh erez ap- 
proach advocated openness to modern culture and discour- 
aged the insulation of the Jew from the intellectual currents of 
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his time, they nonetheless unequivocally rejected any doctrine 
which in the slightest manner would jeopardize the binding 
character and validity of the halakhah. They were unbending 
in their insistence that the traditional belief in Torah min ha- 
Shamayim entailed: that the Masoretic text represents an au- 
thentic record of divine communication of content; and that 
the Oral Torah represents in essence the application and ex- 
tension of teachings and methods that are ultimately grounded 
in direct divine revelation (see *Oral Law). This view not only 
clashed with Abraham *Geiger’s radical doctrine of “progres- 
sive revelation,’ according to which even the Bible was the 
product of the religious genius of the Jewish people, but also 
with the more moderate theory of “continuous revelation” as 
formulated by the positivist historical school. According to 
Zacharias *Frankel (considered by some to be the spiritual fa- 
ther of Conservative Judaism), the original Sinaitic revelation 
was supplemented by another kind of revelation — the ongoing 
revelation manifesting itself throughout history in the spirit of 
the Jewish people. Orthodoxy balked at Frankel’s thesis that 
the entire structure of rabbinic Judaism was the creation of the 
scribes, and subsequently of the tannaim and the amoraim, 
who allegedly sought to adapt biblical Judaism to a new era 
by inventing the notion of an Oral Torah. From the Orthodox 
point of view, rabbinic Judaism represents not a radical break 
with the past, but rather the ingenious application and devel- 
opment of teachings which ultimately derive their sanction 
from the Sinaitic revelation. Whereas for the positivist his- 
torical school the religious consciousness of the Jewish people 
provided the supreme religious authority, the Orthodox po- 
sition rested upon the belief in the supernatural origin of the 
Law which was addressed to a “*Chosen People.” 


[Walter S. Wurzburger] 


German Orthodoxy exerted a significant influence upon 
Jews in Western lands, especially Holland (to which Reform 
had not yet spread) and Switzerland. Hungary became the cen- 
ter of a specific type of Orthodox development. The spread of 
Haskalah there and the reforms in education and synagogue 
worship led to tension within the communities, especially 
from the 1840s on (see Aaron *Chorin). Orthodoxy became 
very much aware of its distinctive character, especially un- 
der the influence of R. Moses *Sofer and his school. Later the 
call for independent organization became more pronounced. 
Preparations for a nationwide congress of Hungarian Jews at 
the end of the 1860s gave this trend an organizational and po- 
litical expression in the formation of the Shomrei Hadass So- 
ciety (Glaubenswaechter, “Guardians of the Faith”), founded 
in 1867 to protect and further the interest of Orthodoxy, thus 
becoming the first modern Orthodox political party. In a con- 
gress held from December 1868 to February 1869, the Ortho- 
dox and Reform camps split; afterward the Orthodox with- 
drew, announcing that the decisions of the congress were not 
binding on them. Independent Orthodox communities were 
set up in those areas where the established communal lead- 
ership had passed to the Reform camp, and a countrywide 
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organization of these separate communities was set up. Or- 
thodox autonomy was confirmed by the government in 1871. 
Approximately half of Hungarian Jewry joined the Orthodox 
communities. 

Within Hungarian Orthodoxy, two strands can be dis- 
cerned: 

(1) traditional Orthodoxy, encompassing the hasidic 
masses in the northeastern districts; and 

(2) non-hasidic Orthodoxy, which contained a segment 
that bore the marks of modern Orthodoxy - a measure of ad- 
aptation to its environment, general education (without the 
ideology of Torah im derekh erez), and use of the language of 
the country. Non-hasidic Orthodoxy was shaped by the school 
of R. Moses Sofer. 

In eastern Europe until World War 1, Orthodoxy pre- 
served without a break its traditional ways of life and the time- 
honored educational framework. In general, the mainstream 
of Jewish life was identified with Orthodoxy while Haskalah 
and secularization were regarded as deviations. Hence there 
was no ground wherein a Western type of Orthodoxy could 
take root. Modern political Orthodox activity first appeared 
in eastern Europe at the beginning of the 20" century with 
Agudat Israel. Orthodoxy’s political activity was especially 
noticeable in Poland. During the period of German conquest 
at the time of World War 1, an Orthodox political party was 
organized (with the aid of some German rabbis), the Shelo- 
mei Emunei Israel. In the communal and political life of the 
Jews in the Polish republic, Orthodoxy was most influential 
in the townlets, and was supported by the hasidic masses. The 
central political aim of Orthodoxy was to guarantee its auton- 
omy in all religious matters. After World War 1, a definite shift 
may be detected in Orthodoxy in Poland toward basic general 
education to a limited degree. Agudat Israel established an 
educational network, with Horeb schools for boys and Beth 
Jacob schools for girls. 

European Orthodoxy, in the 19" and the beginning of the 
20" centuries, was significantly influenced by the move from 
small settlements to urban centers (within the same country), 
as well as by emigration. Within the small German communi- 
ties there was a kind of popular Orthodoxy, deeply attached to 
tradition and to local customs, and when it moved to the large 
cities this element brought with it a vitality and rootedness to 
Jewish tradition. From the end of the 19 century, countries 
in western Europe absorbed newcomers from the East, who 
either constituted an important addition to the existing Or- 
thodox congregations or set up new communities. After World 
War I, scholars from eastern Europe (among them the rabbis 
Abraham Elijah Kaplan and Jehiel Jacob *Weinberg) went to 
Germany and other western countries. They exerted a per- 
ceptible influence on western Orthodoxy, providing it with a 
direction in scholarship and drawing it closer to the world of 
talmudic learning. In the interwar period, young Orthodox 
students from the West went to the yeshivot of Poland and 
Lithuania, and yeshivot of the traditional type were later es- 
tablished in western Orthodox centers. 
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In the United States, Orthodoxy constituted one of the 
mainstreams of life and thought within Jewry. Different va- 
rieties of Orthodoxy coexisted. In 1898 the *Union of Ortho- 
dox Jewish Congregations of America was founded. Its de- 
clared aims were to accept “the authoritative interpretation 
of our rabbis as contained in the Talmud and codes.” Among 
the leaders and teachers prominent in American Orthodoxy 
were the rabbis Bernard *Revel, Joseph D. *Soloveichik, and 
Joseph H. *Lookstein. One of the influential Orthodox centers 
in the United States, *Yeshiva University, inspired the estab- 
lishment of many other schools offering instruction in both 
Jewish and secular subjects on the elementary and high school 
levels. This trend of U.S. Orthodoxy published the periodicals 
Jewish Life, Jewish Forum, Tradition, and Intercom (publica- 
tion of the Association of Orthodox Jewish Societies). The dif- 
ferences within American Orthodoxy were evidenced by the 
establishment of different rabbinic bodies there. Rabbis from 
eastern Europe, representing traditional Orthodoxy, make 
up the *Union of Orthodox Rabbis of the United States and 
Canada (founded in 1902), while rabbis educated in America 
united to form the *Rabbinical Council of America (in 1923; 
reorg. 1935). Hasidic groups, who became influential chiefly 
after World War 11, constitute a separate division within Amer- 
ican Orthodoxy. Especially well known are those associated 
with Menahem Mendel *Schneersohn of Lubavitch and Joel 
*Teitelbaum of Satmar. Rabbis, scholars, and the heads of ye- 
shivot who came after World War 11 and built yeshivot ac- 
cording to the Lithuanian tradition added their special quality 
to American Orthodoxy. Most prominent among them was 
Rabbi Aaron *Kotler. 

The senior central organization of the Jews of England, 
the *United Synagogue, is an Orthodox body in its constitu- 
tion and rabbinic leadership. However, the lay leaders and 
congregants are not necessarily all observant in the light of 
the accepted Orthodox standard. Those who were dissatis- 
fied with the degree of observance and religious spirit pre- 
vailing in the United Synagogue founded separate congrega- 
tional organizations. The Federation of Synagogues, which in 
composition was more suited to the spirit of those who came 
from eastern Europe, was founded in 1887, and its numbers 
multiplied with the extensive Jewish emigration to England. 
In 1891 the society known as Machzike Hadath (“The Uphold- 
ers of the Faith”), was formed, and immigrants from western 
Europe founded the congregations known as Adath Yisroel 
in the spirit of German Orthodoxy. In 1926 R. Victor Schon- 
feld established the Union of Orthodox Hebrew Congrega- 
tions which attempted to unite the various branches of west- 
ern traditional Orthodoxy. 

[Nathaniel Katzburg] 
Trends within Modern Orthodoxy 
In spite of the new impetus given to Orthodoxy by the suc- 
cess of the day school and improved methods of organiza- 
tion and communication, evidence of grave dangers can- 
not be ignored. The rapid polarization within the Orthodox 
camp seriously threatens to split the movement completely. 
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While much of the controversy seems to revolve around the 
question of membership in religious bodies containing non- 
Orthodox representation, the real issue goes far deeper. The 
so-called “modern Orthodox” element is under severe attack 
for allegedly condoning deviations from halakhic standards in 
order to attract non-observant Jews. On the other hand, there 
constantly come to the fore mounting restlessness and impa- 
tience on the part of significant elements that are dismayed 
over the slowness with which Orthodoxy has responded to 
the upheavals of Emancipation, the Enlightenment, and the 
establishment of the State of Israel. The charge has been made 
that, instead of coming to grips with these events which have 
confronted the Jew with entirely new historic realities, Ortho- 
doxy has been satisfied with voicing its disapproval of those 
who have reacted to them. 

Some of the more “radical” thinkers regard the Hirsch 
type of synthesis between Torah and culture as an invaluable 
first step, but it must be developed much further if it is to 
meet contemporary needs. They look askance at the feature 
of “timelessness” which in Hirsch’s system constitutes a hall- 
mark of Torah and which, in their opinion, ignores the dy- 
namic character inherent in the processes of the Oral Torah. 
They contend that, as long as the domain of Torah remains 
completely insulated from the culture of a given age, the au- 
thorities or the halakhah cannot creatively apply teachings of 
Torah to ever-changing historic realities. What, therefore, is 
needed is not merely the coexistence but the mutual interac- 
tion of the two domains. This view, of course, runs counter 
to the basic tenets of “right-wing” Orthodoxy, which frowns 
upon the intrusion of elements derived from secular culture 
as a distortion of the authentic teachings of the Torah. The 
exponents of the more radical positions of “modern Ortho- 
doxy” are frequently charged with cloaking under the man- 
tle of Orthodoxy what essentially amounts to a Conservative 
position. This argument, however, is countered by the claim 
that no modifications of the halakhah are condoned unless 
they are sanctioned by the methods governing the process of 
halakhic development. There is no thought of “updating” the 
halakhah in order to adjust it to the spirit of the time. What 
is advocated is only that its meaning be explicated in the light 
of ever-changing historic conditions. The contention is that, 
as long as halakhic opinion is evolved in conformity with the 
proper procedures of halakhic reasoning, its legitimacy as a 
halakhic datum is assured. 

To bolster their case, the proponents of this “left wing” 
frequently claim to derive the basic elements of their posi- 
tion from the teachings of Rabbi *Kook, as well as from the 
philosophy of the most influential contemporary Orthodox 
thinker, R. Joseph B. Soloveichik. Neither of these two seminal 
thinkers has in any way identified himself with the views ad- 
vanced by the more “progressive” wing. But Kook’s readiness 
to attribute religious value to modern secular movements, as 
well as his positive stance toward cultural and scientific de- 
velopments, provide a key element to a philosophy that seeks 
to integrate the positive contributions of the world within the 
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fabric of Judaism. Similarly, Soloveichik’s characterization of 
the man of faith in terms of the dialectical tension between 
a commitment to an eternal “covenantal community” and 
the responsibilities to fulfill socio-ethical tasks in a world of 
change is widely hailed as an endorsement of the thesis that 
the Jewish religious ideal does not call for withdrawal from 
the world but for the confrontation between human culture 
and the norms and values of the Torah. 

Obviously, such a conception of the nature of the com- 
mitment of the Jewish faith completely disposes of the charge 
of “moral isolationism” that time and again has been hurled 
at Orthodoxy because its alleged preoccupation with the mi- 
nutiae of the Law renders it insensitive to areas which do not 
come within the purview of formal halakhic regulation. Ac- 
tually, the covenantal relationship between man and God 
embraces all aspects of life and cannot be confined to a mere 
adherence to a set of legal rules. The observance of the hala- 
khah, far from exhausting the religious task of the Jew, is de- 
signed to make him more sensitive and “open” to social and 
moral concerns. 


THE DILEMMA OF ORTHODOXY IN THE MODERN WORLD. 
Although many segments of Orthodoxy have veered away 
from the course of “splendid isolation” which has been es- 
poused by the “right wing,’ they have not as yet been able to 
formulate a systematic theology capable of integrating the 
findings of modern science and historic scholarship. For that 
matter, there has not yet been developed a theory of revela- 
tion which would satisfy the demands of modern categories 
of thought. There are some isolated voices clamoring for less 
“fundamentalist” or “mechanical” approaches to revelation 
which would utilize some of Martin *Buber’s notions and as- 
sign a large role to man’s subjective response to the encoun- 
ter with the Divine. But it remains to be seen whether such 
a solution is feasible within the framework of Orthodoxy. At 
any rate, some of the widely recognized Orthodox authori- 
ties unequivocally reject any approach which compromises 
in the slightest with the doctrine that divine revelation rep- 
resents direct supernatural communication of content from 
God to man. 

Even more serious is the problem of the increasing resis- 
tance to the Orthodox emphasis on the authoritative nature 
of the halakhah. This runs counter to the prevailing cultural 
emphasis upon pluralism and the individual's free subjective 
commitment, a freedom which challenges acceptance of ob- 
jective religious values or norms imposed upon the individual 
from without. What renders the problem even more acute is 
the paradox that the Orthodox community, which places so 
much emphasis upon the authority of the rabbis to interpret 
the revealed word of God, is the one that has been plagued 
most by conflicting claims of competing authorities. Charac- 
teristically, all efforts to establish some central authority have 
failed dismally. The proposal to revive the Sanhedrin, far from 
promoting cohesiveness, has actually precipitated considerable 
disharmony within the Orthodox camp. The latter, so far, has 
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ish relationship to the Argentinean proletariat was becoming 
increasingly that of the employer to employees. Along with 
this, Jews were to a great extent absent from the upper and 
ruling echelons of society. 


Religious Life. The period 1939-1968 was one of a limited 
religious renaissance, supported by a new wave of religious 
immigrants. New types of talmudei torah and yeshivot, both 
Ashkenazi and Sephardi, were founded. The most notable 
among them was the Yeshivah Gevohah that was maintained 
by amIA, five graduates of which were ordained in Israel up 
to 1968. During this period various religious organizations, 
both political and apolitical, such as Mizrachi, Yavneh, Agudat 
Israel, and the Sephardi movement Shuvah Israel, were cre- 
ated. The rabbinate of the kehillah was institutionalized and 
developed during this period. In 1966, Rabbi David Kahana, 
former chief chaplain of the Israel Air Force, assumed the post 
of av bet din of the rabbinate of amra until the mid-1970s. In 
the Sephardi sector, the religious renaissance was manifested 
in the appointment of new spiritual leaders in each of the 
four communities and in the reinstatement of rabbinical au- 
thority, especially among the communities of Syrian origin. 
Conservative Judaism, represented only by the Congregacién 
Israelita de la Republica Argentina (c1RA), led by Rabbi Guill- 
ermo Schlesinger, expanded during this period, when a few 
German-speaking Conservative congregations were estab- 
lished. In 1960 Rabbi Marshall Meyer was sent to c1rRA from 
the Jewish Theological Seminary in New York. He founded 
Ramah as the youth section of cir with its own synagogue. 
In 1962, following his attempts to become the rabbi of c1rA, a 
schism ensued, and an important faction of crra established 
the Conservative Bet-El congregation under the leadership of 
Rabbi Meyer. Earlier that year, the Seminario Rabinico Lati- 
noamericano was established, offering a preparatory course 
for advanced studies at the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America in New York. This Conservative model of a congre- 
gation with many youth activities, a synagogue, and a talmud 
torah that in many cases became a day school, was adopted 
also by some of the Orthodox synagogues. 

In 1964 Reform Judaism established its first congrega- 
tion, Emanuel, in Buenos Aires. In 1968 Argentina had three 
Reform, seven Conservative, and fifteen Orthodox rabbis, ten 
of whom were Ashkenazi and five Sephardi; four other rabbis 
were practicing temporarily in Buenos Aires. 


Jewish Education. The establishment of the State of Israel had 
a crucial impact on the character of the Jewish schools. All 
the schools that previously taught Yiddish started a transi- 
tion to Hebrew, a process that ended with an overwhelming 
predominance of Hebrew in all the schools in the mid-1960s. 
Following the foundation of the Vaad ha-Kehillot in 1952, 
the Va'ad ha-Hinnukh of the Chevra Kedusha — amra, and 
the Vaad ha-Hinnukh ha-Roshi merged in 1957 to form the 
Vaad ha-Hinnukh ha-Merkazi (Central Education Commit- 
tee). All Jewish Ashkenazi schools, except those belonging to 
the Communists, were affiliated to this committee. Gradually 
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most of the Sephardim and certain other communities (such 
as those of German origin), joined this Va'ad ha-Hinnukh. 
Until the end of the 1960s most Jewish schools provided sup- 
plementary education (20 hours weekly) for pupils attending 
public schools. This school structure was maintained, not 
only for economic reasons but also because of a deep con- 
cern to maintain close relations with the non-Jewish popula- 
tion. In 1966 the official schools gradually started introduc- 
ing the long school day, which was a threat to the activities of 
the Jewish complementary schools. At the end of the 1960s 
the Jewish schools started to transform themselves into day 
schools to include the general Argentinean curriculum. In the 
mid-1970s the entire Jewish education network consisted of 
day schools; two of them had already existed from the begin- 
ning of the 1960s and were recognized as private schools. The 
budget required for building and maintaining such schools, 
however, was correspondingly much higher, and when public 
funds could not be acquired, parents of modest means were 
not able to afford to send their children to these schools. This 
problem was partially solved with special funds provided by 
community institutions and by the Jewish Agency which sub- 
sidized those students. 

In 1968 the Jewish educational system of Greater Bue- 
nos Aires comprised the following: 5,065 children between 
the ages of two and five in 51 kindergartens; 8,900 pupils in 
58 elementary schools (seven grades), eight of which were day 
schools and the rest supplementary schools; and 1,675 pupils 
in 13 high schools, four of which were yeshivot. In the rest of 
Argentina, there were 969 children in 33 kindergartens; 2,787 
pupils in 52 elementary schools; and 633 pupils in eight high 
schools. These figures added up to 20,033 students in Jewish 
schools throughout Argentina; the students in the 5 to 12 age 
group comprised about 45% of the total Jewish population of 
this age. In spite of these relatively high rates of participation, 
there was considerable dropout from one year to the next, es- 
pecially between elementary and secondary school. In 1967, in 
all the schools run by the Vaad ha-Hinnukh in Buenos Aires, 
only 560 pupils finished elementary school and 126 graduated 
from secondary school. 

In those years the division according to political trends 
diminished. All the schools, apart from the Communist 
schools, adopted Hebrew as the main language for Jewish 
studies (some kept Yiddish) and stressed the study of mod- 
ern Israel and the development of Jewish national conscious- 
ness. The existing Communist schools in Buenos Aires, with 
several kindergartens, five primary schools, and two second- 
ary schools were excluded from the Vaad ha-Hinnukh in 
1952 when all the Communist organizations were expelled 
from DAIA because of their refusal to condemn the antise- 
mitic and anti-Zionist trials in Czechoslovakia and Russia. In 
1953 they established an independent school network under 
the umbrella of the Jewish Communist central organization 
Yiddisher Cultur Farband - 1cuF (Jewish Cultural Organiza- 
tion) with ten schools and close to 2,000 students all over the 
country. In the 1960s the number of these schools gradually 
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not even succeeded in evolving a loose organizational struc- 
ture which would be representative of the various ideological 
shadings within the movement. 

[Walter S. Wurzburger] 
Developments in Modern Orthodoxy 
Orthodox Judaism is by no means monolithic; the diversity 
in faith and practice is legion; it has no ultimate authority or 
hierarchy of authorities; and it has never been able to mobilize 
even one national or international organization in which all of 
its groups would speak as one. The diversity in halakhic rul- 
ings is typical of most legal systems. It stems principally from 
reliance on different sources, all of which are deemed authori- 
tative, or from methods of reasoning, applied to the sources, 
which are also deemed normative by all halakhists. Philosophy 
or teleology plays little part in the decision-making process, 
except for a few among the Modern Orthodox. 

The Modern Orthodox constitute neither sect nor move- 
ment. They convene no seminars and no colloquiums. They 
have no organized group and no publication of their own. 
There is no list of rabbis or laymen who call themselves “Mod- 
ern Orthodox.” They are at best represented by a group of rab- 
bis who see each other from time to time and share the same 
commitment, namely that the Torah does not have to be afraid 
of modernity since there is no challenge that the Torah cannot 
cope with. Some prefer the word “centrist” because the word 
“modern” is too often associated with permissiveness. Oth- 
ers reject the term “centrist” because it suggests being in the 
center on all issues. But the Modern Orthodox are extremists 
on the positive side of many issues, such as the centrality of 
ethics in religious behavior and the need for improving the 
status of women in halakhah. 

The diversity among all Orthodox Jews that evokes the 
most acrimony revolves around three issues: the nature and 
scope of Revelation; attitudes toward secular education and 
modern culture; and the propriety of cooperation with non- 
Orthodox rabbis. To systematic theology very little attention 
is given. The writings of the medieval Jewish philosophers are 
studied and expounded, but they appear to stimulate no new 
approaches. Orthodox Jews are still rationalists or mystics; 
naturalists or neo-Hegelians; and, even existentialists, most 
notably Joseph D. *Soloveitchik. Starting with the premise that 
all the Torah is God’s revealed will, he holds that logically all 
of it must have theological significance. Therefore, he sees the 
totality of Torah as the realm of ideas in the Platonic sense, 
given by God for application to the realm of the real. Just as 
the mathematician creates an internally logical and coherent 
fabric of formulas with which he interprets and integrates the 
appearances of the visible world, so the Jew, the “Man of Hala- 
khah,” has the Torah as the divine idea that invests all of hu- 
man life with direction and sanctity. “The halakhah is a multi- 
dimensional, ever-expanding continuum that cuts through 
all levels of human existence from the most primitive and 
intimate to the most complex relationships.” And though the 
halakhah refers to the ideal, its creativity must be affected by 
the real. “Man’s response to the great halakhic challenge asserts 
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itself not only in blind acceptance of the divine imperative, but 
also in assimilating a transcendental content disclosed to him 
through an apocalyptic revelation and in fashioning it to his 
peculiar needs. It is rather the experiencing of life's irreconcil- 
able antitheses — the simultaneous affirmation and abnegation 
of the self, the simultaneous awareness of the temporal and 
the eternal, the simultaneous clash of freedom and necessity, 
the simultaneous love and fear of God, and His simultaneous 
transcendence and immanence.” 

As for conceptions of the hereafter and resurrection of 
the dead, Soloveitchik holds with earlier authorities that no 
man can fathom or visualize precisely what they signify in 
fact, but the beliefs themselves can be deduced logically from 
the proposition that God is just and merciful. God’s attribute 
of absolute justice and mercy require that he provide rewards 
and punishments and that He redeem Himself by being mer- 
ciful to those most in need of mercy — the dead. Soloveitchik 
holds with many earlier philosophers that the immortal- 
ity of the soul after death is to be distinguished from a this- 
worldly resurrection of the dead in a post-Messianic period; 
the Messianic period itself will produce only international 
peace and order. 

Essentially the doctrines represent fulfillment of Juda- 
ism’s commitment to an optimistic philosophy of human ex- 
istence. In Soloveitchik’s intellectual development there was 
a period when there was a clash, a confrontation between 
two ways of life and modes of thought: that of Brisk (Brest- 
Litovsk), where he became the great Talmudist, and that of 
Berlin, where he later became the great philosopher. 

For many of his disciples who call themselves Modern 
Orthodox there was no such clash. They grew up in both cul- 
tures simultaneously, and the synthesis they sought and at- 
tained was a gradual achievement over a long period, virtually 
from elementary school days through graduate study. What 
little they achieved was not born altogether from anguish but 
more by the slow natural process of intellectual and emotional 
maturation. That is why they often part with the master in 
whose thought existentialism plays the major role, and they 
are more likely to embrace a more naturalist theology. 

Theology and eschatology generally receive very little at- 
tention from Orthodox Jewish thinkers. The case is not so with 
Revelation, on which the range in views is enormous. There 
are those who hold literally that God dictated the Torah to 
Moses, who wrote each word as dictated, and there are those 
who maintain that how God communicated with Moses, the 
Jewish people, the Patriarchs and the Prophets will continue 
to be a matter of conjecture and interpretation, but the cru- 
cial point is that He did it in history. As creation is a fact for 
believers, though they cannot describe how, so Revelation is 
a fact, though its precise manner is not clear. This less funda- 
mentalist approach would not deny a role to man’s subjective 
response to the encounter with the divine, but all Orthodox 
Jews would agree that the doctrine of divine Revelation rep- 
resents direct supernatural communication of content from 
God to man. 
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There are those who hold that every event reported in the 
Torah must be understood literally; some are less rigid in this 
connection and even regard the Torah as the ultimate source 
for a Jewish philosophy of history rather than Jewish history 
itself. This accounts for the fact that presently some authori- 
ties insist that Orthodox Jews must hold the age of the earth 
to be some five thousand years plus, while others have no dif- 
ficulty in accepting astronomical figures. 

The head of the Lubavitch movement, Rabbi Menachem 
*Schneersohn, insisted that the age of the earth was what the 
tradition holds it to be. The Modern Orthodox are more likely 
to hold with Rabbi Menahem Mendel *Kasher that it is not im- 
perative that one so hold, and he thus advised scientists who 
sought his definitive opinion on the issue. He made no dogma 
of the traditional view. There are many Orthodox scientists, 
researchers, and academicians, who bifurcate their position. 
They hold to the traditional view as believers and to the sci- 
entific views in their professional pursuits - and this schizoid 
position does not disturb them. 

With regard to the legal portions of the Torah, many 
Orthodox Jews still insist that they are eternal and immu- 
table. Others maintain that the Oral Torah itself affords con- 
clusive proof that there are laws that are neither eternal nor 
immutable. In the Oral Torah one also finds that some com- 
mandments were deemed by one authority or another never 
to have been mandatory but, rather, optional. Such were the 
commandments with regard to the blood-avenger and the ap- 
pointment of a king. However, exponents of Orthodox Juda- 
ism generally affirm eternity and immutability, even though 
they engage in halakhic development without regard to the 
fiction they verbalize. The Modern Orthodox are more likely 
not to articulate the fiction as they explore ways to make the 
eternal law cope with the needs of the period. 

With regard to parts of the Bible other than the Penta- 
teuch, some hold that all of them were written because of the 
Holy Spirit; others are more critical and do not dogmatize with 
regard to their authorship, accuracy of texts, dates of composi- 
tion, or literal interpretation. Some extend the doctrine of the 
inviolability of the Torah to all the sacred writings, including 
the Talmud and the Midrashim, and do not permit rejection 
even of any of the most contradictory legends or maxims. Oth- 
ers are “reductionists” and restrict the notion of inviolability 
to the Five Books of Moses. 

Many of these views were expressed before the modern 
period. They are found in the writings of Jewish philosophers 
of the Middle Ages, and some are clearly expressed in the Tal- 
mud and Midrashim. The so-called Modern Orthodox are 
more likely to be found among those who hold the more lib- 
eral views with regard to these issues. Similarly, on the basis 
of tradition, the Modern Orthodox differ with their colleagues 
with regard to secular education and modern culture and the 
cooperation of Orthodox Jews with non-Orthodox Jews. 

There were Orthodox rabbis who bemoaned the col- 
lapse of the ghetto walls because they fathomed what this 
would mean to the solidarity of the Jewish community and 
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especially the future of its legal autonomy. Halakhah, which 
had always been applicable to the personal, social, economic, 
and political existence of Jews, would thereafter be relevant to 
very limited areas in the life of the Jew. These rabbis opposed 
any form of acculturation with their non-Jewish neighbors. 
Others advocated acculturation in social and economic mat- 
ters but retained commitment to a Judaism totally unrelated 
to, and unaffected by, the ideas and values that dominated the 
non-Jewish scene. Others advocated the fullest symbiosis, out- 
standing among them, Rabbis Abraham Isaac Hacohen *Kook 
and Joseph D. *Soloveitchik. Rabbi Kook maintained a very 
positive attitude to all modern cultural and scientific devel- 
opments; Rabbi Soloveitchik described the believing Jew as 
one who is forever in dialectical tension between his being a 
member of the covenanted community and his obligation to 
fulfill his socio-ethical responsibilities with and for all human- 
ity in a rapidly changing world. Disciples of theirs even find 
that their secular education and exposure to modern culture 
deepen their understanding and appreciation of their own 
heritage, even as it helps them to evaluate modernity with 
greater insight and a measure of transcendence. 

Because of differences of opinion, one finds contempo- 
rary Orthodox Jews holding many different views with respect 
to their own mode of living, their careers, and the education 
of their children. Those who want no part of modernity prefer 
to live in isolation and earn a livelihood by pursuing “safe” ca- 
reers in business. They want the same for their offspring. Oth- 
ers seek to bifurcate their existence. They are modern in dress, 
enjoy the culture which surrounds them, but avoid intellectual 
challenges, and build a protective wall around their religious 
commitment, forbidding the environment to encroach upon 
their faith and ancestral practice. Usually they too want for 
their children what they enjoy, and they also encourage their 
young to pursue “safe” careers at college-courses in business, 
law, medicine, accounting, but rarely the social sciences or 
the humanities. 

Then there are those who are determined to cope with 
all the challenges that modernity can offer. Some, like Sam- 
uel *Belkin, held to this view but spoke of the “synthesis” be- 
tween modernity and traditional Judaism as a merging of the 
two cultures in the personality and outlook of the Orthodox 
Jew. His predecessor, Bernard *Revel, the first president of 
Yeshiva University, had a more exciting goal - a genuine syn- 
thesis of the best in both worlds. He craved the sanctification 
of the secular as did Rabbi Kook; the integration of the best 
that humanity has achieved with the eternal truths of Judaism; 
the greater appreciation of Judaism because of its differences 
from other religions and cultures; and the reformulation of 
the cherished concepts and practices of Judaism and their ra- 
tionalization in modern terms. This goal has been achieved 
by only a few, but most of the intelligentsia among the Mod- 
ern Orthodox share Revel’s dream rather than the less diffi- 
cult goal of Belkin. 

The attitudes of Orthodox Jews to their non-Orthodox 
co-religionists also range from one end of the spectrum to 
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the other - from hate, presumably based on revered texts, to 
toleration, total acceptance, and even love, similarly based on 
revered texts. Those indulging in hate are responsible for the 
physical violence occasionally practiced against any who de- 
viate from the tradition. Theirs is a policy of non-cooperation 
in any form whatever with any who disagree with them, and 
they not only pray for the destruction of the State of Israel but 
even take measures to achieve that end. Others simply desire 
total separation from those who deviate from their customs 
and practices, even in the matter of dress. 

A further group is reconciled to the fact of pluralism in 
Jewish life but has no affinity whatever for the non-Ortho- 
dox. A fourth group loves all Jews irrespective of how they 
behave, but does not accord even a modicum of tolerance to 
organizations that represent non-Orthodox rabbis and con- 
gregations. It is more tolerant of secular groups - no matter 
how anti-religious. A fifth group is even willing to cooperate 
with non-Orthodox groups in all matters pertaining to rela- 
tionships between Jews and non-Jews, at least in the United 
States. They are even less open-minded with regard to the 
situation in Israel. Only a very small group goes all the way 
with the inescapable implications of the thought of Kook and 
Soloveitchik and welcomes the challenge of non-Orthodoxy, 
even as it views secular education and modern culture as posi- 
tive factors in appreciation of the tradition. 

It is also in this last group, Modern Orthodox, that one 
is likely to find those who will project halakhic decisions that 
are based on the sources but not necessarily the weight of 
the authorities. Especially with respect to the inviolability of 
the persons of all human beings, including Jewish dissenters, 
they are zealots. Thus they encourage dialogue with all Jews, 
solutions to the painful problems in Jewish family law, more 
prohibitions with community sanctions against the unethical 
behavior of Jews in business, in the exaction of usury, in the 
evasion of taxes, and in the exploitation of the disadvantaged. 
They propose the use of more theology and teleology in the 
process of halakhic decision. Their principal difference with 
so-called right-wing Conservative rabbis is that they do not 
wish to “update” the halakhah to adjust it to the spirit of the 
time but rather within the frame and normative procedures 
of the halakhah - its sources and its method of reasoning - to 
express the implications of the halakhah for the modern Jew 
and his existential situation. 

The Modern Orthodox are especially attentive to his- 
torical, psychological, sociological, and teleological consid- 
erations. A few illustrations may be of interest. 

They oppose any form of religious coercion by Jews 
against Jews and not by resort to the legal fiction that every 
Jew is now to be considered the equal of one who was taken 
captive in his early childhood and never raised as a Jew. 

The tradition exempts such a person from religious coer- 
cion. The Modern Orthodox prefer the approach which says 
that religious coercion was only permitted when it might truly 
change the attitude and inner feeling of its victim. However, 
coercion now only angers the victim more and makes him or 
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her more hostile to Judaism. Therefore, it defeats rather than 
advances its original purpose. Similarly, Jewish family law 
developed to give dignity and sanctity to the status of every 
member of the family, with every individual enjoying the right 
freely to serve God and fulfill his or her responsibilities as a 
member of the family. When Jewish law, however, no longer 
serves this purpose and becomes an instrument for exploita- 
tions of one by another and the literal enslavement of spouses 
or offspring, then there must be legislation and the sooner the 
better. Therefore, the Modern Orthodox especially favor an- 
tenuptial agreements anticipating certain unfortunate events 
and the reactivation of the annulment of marriages - all of 
which has ample sources in the halakhic literature. Last but 
not least, the Modern Orthodox are more likely than others to 
lend a sympathetic ear to halakhic changes in the face of de- 
velopments in modern medicine - especially the right to vol- 
unteer one’s organs for transplanting. This is a field in which 
very little creative work has been accomplished by rabbis, ex- 
cept to assemble ancient sources with little or no philosophical 
analysis. Because of the enormous diversity among Orthodox 
Jews in both creed and practice, there is a tendency at present 
to speak of the ultra-Orthodox, the Orthodox, and the Mod- 
ern Orthodox. Yet in each of these groups there is substantial 
diversity, and the outlook in a free world and open society is 
for more, rather than less, of it. 
[Emanuel Rackman] 
(For the political and ideological expression of right- 
wing Orthodoxy in Israel, see *Gush Emunim.) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Schwarzschild, Die Gruendung der israe- 
litischen Religionsgesellschaft zu Frankfurt am Main (1896); J. Wohl- 
gemuth, in: Festschrift... David Hoffmann (1914), 435-53; S. Japhet, 
in: HJ, 10 (1948), 99-122; I. Heinemann, ibid., 123-34; J. Rosenheim, 
ibid., 135-46; H. Schwab, History of Orthodox Jewry in Germany 
(1950); B. Homa, A Fortress in Anglo-Jewry; the Story of the Machzike 
Hadath (1953); E. Rackman, in: Judaism, 3 (1954), 302-9; 18 (1969), 
143-58; Y. Wolfsberg, in: YLBI, 1 (1956), 237-54; S. Federbush (ed.), 
Hokhmat Yisrael be-Maarav Eiropah, 3 vols. (1958-65); S.K. Mirsky 
(ed.), Ishim u-Demuyyot be-Hokhmat Yisrael be-Eiropah ha-Mizrahit 
Lifnei Shekiatah (1959); I. Grunfeld, Three Generations: The Influ- 
ence of Samson Raphael Hirsch on Jewish Life and Thought (1959); S. 
Poll, The Hasidic Community of Williamsburg (1962); C.S. Liebman, 
in: AJYB, 66 (1965), 21-97; D. Rudavsky, Emancipation and Adjust- 
ment (1967); N. Lamm, Faith and Doubt: Studies in Traditional Jew- 
ish Thought (19867); idem, in: Jewish Life (May-June, 1969), 5-6; N. 
Katzburg, in: R. Braham (ed.), Hungarian Jewish Studies, 2 (1969); 
S. Belkin, Essays in Traditional Jewish Thought (1956); M. Davis, in: 
L. Finkelstein (ed.), The Jews, their History, Culture and Religion, 1 
(1960), 488-587; I. Epstein, The Faith of Judaism (1954); I. Grunfeld, 
Judaism Eternal (1956); S.R. Hirsch, The Nineteen Letters on Juda- 
ism (1960, 1969); N. Lamm and WS. Wurzburger (eds.), A Treasury 
of Tradition (1967). ADDITIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Bernstein, 
Challenge and Mission: the Emergence of the English Speaking Ortho- 
dox Rabbinate (1982); S. Bernstein, The Renaissance of the Torah Jew 
(1985); M. Breuer, Modernity Within Tradition: the Social History of 
Orthodox Jewry in Imperial Germany, tr. E. Petuchowsky (1992); R.P. 
Bulka (ed.), Dimensions of Orthodox Judaism (1983); M.H. Danziger, 
Returning to Tradition: the Contemporary Revival of Orthodox Juda- 
ism (1989); D.H. Ellenson, Rabbi Esriel Hildesheimer and the Cre- 
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ation of a Modern Jewish Orthodoxy (1990); T. Frankiel, The Voice of 
Sarah: Feminine Spirituality and Traditional Judaism (1990); J.S. Gu- 
rock, The Men and Women of Yeshiva: Higher Education, Orthodoxy, 
and American Judaism (1988); S.C. Heilman, Defenders of the Faith: 
Inside Ultra-Orthodox Jewry (1992); S.C. Heilman and S.M. Cohen, 
Cosmopolitans and Parochials: Modern Orthodox Jews in America 
(1989); W.B. Helmreich, The World of the Yeshiva: an Intimate Por- 
trait of Orthodox Jewry (1982); H.C. Schimmel & A. Carmell (eds.), 
Encounter: Essays on Torah and Modern Life (1989); Z. Kurzweil, The 
Modern Impulse of Traditional Judaism (1985); L.J. Kaplan & D. Shatz 
(eds.), Rabbi Abraham Isaac Kook and Jewish Spirituality (1994); B. 
Kraut, German Jewish Orthodoxy in an Immigrant Synagogue: Cin- 
cinnatis New Hope Congregation and the Ambiguities of Ethnic Reli- 
gion (1988); A. Rakeffet-Rothkoff, The Silver Era in American Jew- 
ish Orthodoxy: Rabbi Eliezer Silver and his Generation (1981); N.H. 
Rosenbloom, Tradition in an Age of Reform: the Religious Philosophy 
of Samson Raphael Hirsch (1976); J. Sacks, Arguments for the Sake of 
Heaven: Emerging Trends in Traditional Judaism (1991); N. Solomon, 
The Analytic Movement: Hayyim Soloveitchik and his Circle (1993); J.D. 
Soloveitchik, The Halakhic Mind (1986); idem, Reflections of the Rav: 
Lessons in Jewish Thought (1979); W.S. Wurzburger, Ethics of Respon- 
sibility: Pluralistic Approaches to Covenantal Ethics (1994). 


ORVIETO, town in Umbria, central Italy. Jewish loan bank- 
ers appeared there as early as 1297, being given citizenship 
rights and permitted to carry weapons. In 1334 one of them 
was sent as envoy to a neighboring town. The prosperity of 
the Jewish community induced many families from outside to 
settle there, as did a group of Jews from Viterbo in 1396. The 
anti-Jewish sermons of the *Franciscan friars later caused the 
position of Jews to deteriorate. However, Jewish moneylend- 
ing activities continued until a monte di pietd was established 
in 1464. After Orvieto came under the rule of the Church in 
the second half of the 16 century, anti-Jewish legislation was 
strictly enforced. When in 1569 Pius v decreed the expulsion 
of the Jews from the Papal States, the Jewish community effec- 
tively ceased to exist, although some families came back for a 
short time under Sixtus v (1585-90). The name of the church 
of St. Gregorio nella Sinagoga in Orvieto still commemorates 
the former Jewish settlement. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, in: RMI, 17 (1951), 430ff.; Milano, Ita- 


lia, index. 
[Ariel Toaff] 


ORVIETO, ANGIOLO (1869-1967), Italian author and edi- 
tor. A nephew of Alberto *Cantoni, Orvieto was a member 
of an old, traditionalist family. He was born and educated in 
Florence and, during the years preceding World War 1, took 
an active part in the cultural life and literary disputes of the 
city, which was then the main center of Italian intellectual ac- 
tivity. With his brother Adolfo, he founded the literary review 
II Marzocco (1896-1932), giving it a classical trend in keeping 
with the formalism of Italian style. At the same time, Orvi- 
eto sought the collaboration of famous writers such as Lu- 
igi Pirandello and his friends Giovanni Pascoli and Gabriele 
D’Annunzio. Orvieto and his journal became the center of 
an intellectual circle consisting of the major Italian writers. 
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He also initiated many cultural associations, including the 
Societa dei papiri greci e latini, and the Societa Leonardo da 
Vinci, and was among the founders of the British Council; he 
founded the reviews Vita Nuova and Nazione Letteraria; and 
was for many years superintendent of the Istituto di studi su- 
periori in Florence. 

As a poet, Orvieto tried to give new life to the traditional 
Italian sonnet: his collections of verse include La sposa mis- 
tica (1893), Il velo di Maia (1898), Verso l'Oriente (1912), Le 
sette leggende (1912), Primavera della cornamusa (1925), and 
11 gonfalon selvaggio (1934). Il Vento di Sion (1928) is a book 
written after a spiritual crisis and a return to Jewish tradition, 
in which he achieved a more personal tone. In this Orvieto 
pretends to be a 16"*-century Florentine Jewish poet who tries 
in vain to reconcile his love for Zion with his equally sincere 
love for Renaissance Florence. His Canti dell’ escluso, written 
during and after the Nazi persecutions and published in a sin- 
gle volume with II Vento de Sion in 1961, is similar in tone. He 
also wrote impressions of his travels, a collection of transla- 
tions of English poetry, and three librettos set to music by the 
Jewish composer G. Orefice: Chopin (1901), Elena alle porte 
Scee (1904), and Mosé (1905). After 1928 Orvieto was active in 
Jewish communal life and in extreme old age became deeply 
observant of religious tradition. His wife, Laura Cantoni Or- 
vieto (1876-1953), was well known as a writer of storybooks 
and history books for children, among which were Leo e Lia 
(1908) and Storie di bambini molto antichi (1951). During the 
Nazi occupation of central Italy, the Orvieto couple was hid- 
den in a Christian home for the elderly. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.L. Luzzatto, in: RMI, 27 (1961), 454-61; 28 
(1962), 32-39, 83-88; A. Bobbio, Le riviste fiorentine del principio del 
secolo, 1903-1916 (1936). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Del Vivo, in: 
RMI, 34 (1968), 97-113; idem, in: Rassegna della letteratura italiana 
106:2 (2002), 482-98; A. Arslan and P. Zambon, II sogno aristocrat- 
ico. Angiolo Orvieto e Neera. Corrispondenza (1899-1917) (1990); G. 
Sciloni, in: Italia Judaica, 4 (1993), 97-113; L. Orvieto, Storia di An- 


giolo e Laura (2001). 
[Giorgio Romano] 


OR YEHUDAH (Heb. 1717” 75x), Israel urban community 
with municipal council status, 8 mi. (13 km.) E. of Tel Aviv. 
Or Yehudah comprises the site of biblical *Ono. Prior to the 
Israeli *War of Independence, two Arab villages existed on its 
area, Sakiyya (Saqiyya) and Kafr Ana, which were abandoned 
by their inhabitants before being taken by Israeli forces in 
June 1948. In 1949, immigrants from Libya and Turkey settled 
there under primitive conditions. In 1950 and 1951, two large 
ma barot (tent and hut camps) were set up, mainly for new- 
comers from Iraq and Romania. Living conditions continued 
to be difficult until 1958, when permanent housing projects 
were started. The population declined from its 1958 figure of 
12,500 to 10,100 in 1963, and rose to 12,300 in 1970 when more 
than half the total population were immigrants (over half from 
Iraq, and one-third from other Middle Eastern and North Af- 
rican countries). Or Yehudah had a large average family size 
and a low average age of population (52% below 20 years of 
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age). It had 11 factories, the largest of which was a weaving 
factory for export. Other local enterprises engaged in metal, 
diamonds, and food processing. In the mid-1990s the popu- 
lation was approximately 23,300, and by 2002 it was 28,600. 
In 1988 Or Yehudah received city status, with an area of about 
2 sq. mi. (5 sq. km.). The name “Light of Judah” commemo- 
rates Rabbi Judah *Alkalai. 

[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


°ORZESZKOWA (Orzeszko), ELIZA (1841-1910), Polish 
novelist. Born in Grodno, Eliza Orzeszkowa was a member 
of the Polish landed gentry. A leading prose writer of the late 
19" century, she was an advocate of social reform and endeav- 
ored to destroy the barriers separating the Poles and the Jews. 
Of all Polish writers, she took the greatest interest in the Jews, 
studying their history and even learning Hebrew and Yiddish 
(in spite of which there are in her writings some serious mis- 
takes, as regards Jewish customs, etc.). An opponent of anti- 
semitism, Orzeszkowa nevertheless attacked Jewish religious 
separatism and Zionism in the hope that Polish Jewry might 
ultimately be assimilated into the mainstream of Polish cul- 
ture and diverted from any identification with the Germans or 
Russians. These ideas were propagated in her novels and short 
stories and in the pamphlet “O zydach i kwestyi zydowskiej” 
(“On the Jews and the Jewish Question,” 1882), published af- 
ter the Warsaw pogrom of December 1881. Her opposition 
to Zionism was expressed in an article “O nacyonalizmie 
zydowskim” (1911; published posthumously in Kuryer Warsza- 
wski, 1911). 

One of her early novels, Pan Graba (“Mr. Graba,’ 3 vols., 
1872) sympathetically described a Jewish moneylender who 
amasses his wealth with the sole intention of building schools 
for the Jews in Jerusalem; while Eli Makower (2 vols., 1875), 
shows how another Jew assists a decent Polish landowner 
and works for mutual understanding between their two peo- 
ples. Meir Ezofowicz (1878; Eng. trans. 1898), Orzeszkowa’s 
most important Jewish work, describes a young Jew’s struggle 
for enlightenment and human brotherhood in face of Jew- 
ish narrowness and fanaticism. This novel is remarkable for 
its understanding of Orthodox motivation and for its cen- 
sure of those Jews, who, touched by shallow assimilation, try 
to imitate some of the customs of the gentiles. In Mirtala 
(1886), a historical novel set in Rome two years after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem (i.e., 72 C.£.), the novelist portrays 
the life of the Jewish exiles and their relations with the gen- 
tiles. Her short stories - notably “Silny Samson” (“The Strong 
Samson,’ 1878); “Gedali” (1884), and Rotszyldéwna (“The 
Rothschild Girl,” written before 1891, publ. 1921) - contain 
sympathetic descriptions of poverty-stricken Jews. In 1905 
Orzeszkowa edited an anthology of 16 short stories about Jews 
by ten Polish writers, entitled Z jednego strumienia (“From 
One Source”). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Butkiewiczowna, Powiesci nowele zydow- 
skie Elizy Orzeszkowej (1937), incl. bibl. 

[Yehuda Arye Klausner] 
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OSBORN, MAX (1870-1946), German art critic and author. 
He was art critic for the Vossische Zeitung 1914-33. From 1938 
he lived in Paris, and in 1941, at the age of 72, he was forced to 
flee from France and emigrate to the United States. His books 
include Kunst im Leben des Kindes (1902); a study of Duerer’s 
literary legacy, Duerer’s Schriftliches Vermaechtnis (1905); a 
work on woodcarving, Der Holzschnitt (1905); Berlin ... (1902, 
19267); and Die Kunst des Rokoko (1929). He also wrote a work 
on the 16-century literature of demonology. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Stompor, Kuenstler im Exil, 6:1-2 (1994). 


[Jihan Radjai-Ordoubadi (2™4 ed.)] 


OSCHINSKY, LAWRENCE (1921-1965), U.S. physical an- 
thropologist. Born in New York, he taught physical anthro- 
pology at the University of Pennsylvania graduate school 
of medicine, and from 1956 at Howard University Medical 
School. His special interest was in the anatomy of the ner- 
vous system, the races of Africa and Asia, and human evolu- 
tion and the physical anthropology of the Eskimos of Siberia 
and Canada. His books include Most Ancient Eskimos (1964) 
and Racial Affinities of the Baganda and Other Bantu Tribes 


of British East Africa (1954). 
[Ephraim Fischoff] 


OSHAIAH (Hoshaiah) RABBAH (first half of the second 
century C.E.), Palestinian amora. Oshaiah was born in south- 
ern Palestine (TJ, Nid. 3:2), where he studied under *Bar Kap- 
para (MK 24a) and *Hiyya (TJ, Shab. 3:1), eventually becom- 
ing the latter’s assistant. The Jerusalem Talmud (Nid. 3:2, 
50c) reports that Bar Kappara and Oshaialh’s father *Hama 
were found together in “the south” (= Lydda), and that Os- 
haiah himself disseminated Bar Kappara’s Mishnah (rj, Shev. 
5:2, 35b) which he brought from Lydda. According to S. Lie- 
berman (Sifre Zuta, 123), Oshaiah eventually established his 
bet midrash in Lydda, not far from that of Bar Kappara. The 
Talmud reports that his father, *Hama, left the family when 
Oshaiah was a child in order to study. When after several years 
Hama finally returned, he found that the young stranger with 
whom he had discussed halakhah on the way was his own son 
(Ket. 62b). When father and son disputed a particular issue, 
Oshaiah’s grandfather, Bisa, ruled in his grandson's favor (BB 
59a). Oshaiah was apparently a member of *Judah Ha-Nasi’s 
council in Sepphoris and was entrusted with examining the 
witnesses of the new moon (Tj, Ned. 6:8). After Judah ha- 
Nasi’s death, he founded his own academy at Caesarea (T), 
Ter. 10:2). He was famed for his collection of baraitot, called 
Mishnayot Gedolot (“Great Mishnayot”; TJ, Hor. 3:5) and for 
the ability with which he explained them. As a result he was 
called Av ha-Mishnah (“Father of the Mishnah’; TJ, BK, 4:6). 
The collection was respected in Babylon, too, and *Zeéira re- 
marked, “Every baraita that was not taught in the school of 
Hiyya and Oshaiah is not authentic” (Hul. 141a-b). 

Oshaiah was particularly strict in requiring from a pro- 
spective proselyte both circumcision and immersion in the 
presence of three rabbis (Yev. 46b), a decision which was pos- 
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sibly prompted in opposition to the widespread conversion of 
gentiles by Christian Jews. R.T. Herford (Christianity in Tal- 
mud and Midrash (1903), 247ff.) suggests that Oshaiah’s maxim, 
“The Almighty dwelt kindly with Israel in scattering them” (Pes. 
87b), may also have been directed against them. Bacher (Jqr. 3 
(1891), 357-60) maintains that Oshaiah had certainly heard of 
Origen, if not read his works, and associates the latter with “the 
philosopher” who asked Oshaiah, “Why was not man created 
circumcised?” Oshaiah replied, “Man, together with all cre- 
ations, needs perfecting, and circumcision brings perfection” 
(Gen. R. 11:6). He was also the author of the phrase, “Custom 
overrides law” (TJ, BM 7:1). According to one reading, Oshaiah 
was poor (Meg. 7a). His kindness and consideration for his fel- 
low men is illustrated by his apology to his son's blind teacher, 
whom he had not invited to a particular meal for fear that he 
would be embarrassed by other guests (TJ, Pe’ah 8:9, 21b). His 
son, Merenos, was a scholar (TJ, Git. 4:6). Among his pupils 
were Ammi (TJ, Shab. 3:7) and *Johanan b. Nappaha (7, Ter. 
10:2). The latter continued to visit Oshaiah even when he him- 
self became a great scholar (TJ, Sanh. 11:6, 30b). He once said, 
“Oshaiah in his generation is like *Meir was in his” (Er. 53a). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 110-6; Bacher, Pal Amor; 
H. Albeck, Mavo la-Talmudim (1969), 163f. S. Lieberman, Sifrei Zuta 


(1968), 123. 
[Stephen G. Wald (2™ ed.)] 


OSHEROFF, DOUGLAS DEAN (1945-_) U.S. physicist and 
Nobel Laureate. Osheroff was born in Aberdeen, Washington, 
and graduated from the California Institute of Technology be- 
fore gaining his Ph.D. in physics from Cornell University. He 
joined the Department of Solid State and Low Temperature 
Research of Bell Research Laboratories in Murray Hill, New 
Jersey, in 1972 and was head of this department from 1982-87. 
He moved to Stanford University as professor of physics and 
was appointed J.G. Jackson and C.J. Wood Professor of Physics 
in 1992 and chairman of the department of physics (1993-96). 
Osheroff’s research concerns low temperature physics and led 
to the discovery of three new superfluid forms of helium-3 re- 
sulting from pair forming by the super-cooled 3He atoms. This 
work influenced the future course of low temperature research 
and has important theoretical implications for understand- 
ing superconductivity and its practical applications. He was 
awarded the Nobel Prize in physics (1996), shared with his col- 
laborators David Lee and Robert Richardson. His subsequent 
research continues to focus on the behavior of condensed mat- 
ter at very low temperature. His awards include the Sir Francis 
Simon Memorial Prize of the British Institute of Physics (1976) 
and election to the American Academy of Arts and Sciences 
and the U.S. National Academy of Sciences. In recognition of 
his teaching expertise, he received Stanford University’s Walter 
J. Gores Award. He married Phyllis S.K. Liu in 1970. 


[Michael Denman (2" ed.)] 


OSHEROWITCH, MENDL (pseudonyms: A. Glan, M. Gle- 
bovitch, Menakhem Podolyer, M. Ovodovski; 1888-1965), 
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Yiddish journalist and author. Born in Trostyanets, Ukraine, 
Osherowitch immigrated to the U.S. in 1909. From 1914 on 
he was a staff member of the New York daily Forverts which 
printed most of his profuse production before parts of it ap- 
peared in book form. His writings include stories, plays, his- 
torical novels, numerous biographies, popular history, travel 
impressions, theater history, a history of Forverts, criticism, 
and autobiography. He also translated widely from Russian 
and English, and wrote the scenario of the popular Yiddish 
film A Brivele der Mamen (“A Letter to Mother,’ Poland, 1938). 
His book on David *Kessler and Paul *Muni, Dovid Kesler un 
Muni Vayzenfraynd (1930), his memoirs, and his studies of 
Ukrainian Jewish towns are of great interest. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 1 (1926), 186-8; Z. Zyl- 
bercweig, Leksikon fun Yidishn Teater (1931), 113-4; LNYL, 1 (1956), 
195-6. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Shtarkman, in: Di Goldene Keyt, 


37 (1960), 203-6. 
[Leonard Prager] 


OSHMYANY (Pol. Oszmiana), town in Grodno district, Be- 
larus. Oshmyany, one of the oldest settlements in Lithuania, 
was granted municipal status in 1537. A Jewish community de- 
veloped there at the beginning of the 18" century. In 1765 there 
were 376 Jewish poll-tax payers in Oshmyany and the sur- 
rounding villages. In 1831, after a battle against Polish rebels, 
Russian soldiers set fire to Oshmyany and killed many of the 
town’s inhabitants, including many Jews. In 1847 the commu- 
nity numbered 1,460, and by 1897 the number had increased 
to 3,808 (about 53% of the population). Jews earned their live- 
lihood from small trade and crafts, essentially from tanning, 
shoemaking, tailoring, and carpentry. At the beginning of the 
20" century most of the Jewish workers organized themselves 
into a trade union. There were seven synagogues in the town, 
three of them belonging to the unions of the tanners, shoe- 
makers, and tailors. Prominent rabbis served the community 
during the 19" and the beginning of the 20" centuries, among 
them R. Meir Michael Kahana (1883), R. Mordecai b. Mena- 
hem *Rosenblatt (author of Aleh Havazzelet, 1891-1906), and 
R. Judah Leib Fein 1906-14). 

The Great Synagogue of Oshmyana was erected in 1902. 
In the battles between the Red Army and the Polish Army in 
1920, many Jews fell victim to the fighting. Between the two 
world wars (under Polish rule) the office of vice mayor was 
held by a Jewish delegate. During this period branches of all 
the Jewish parties were active in the town. The leading edu- 
cational and cultural institutions were the Tarbut and Yavneh 
Hebrew schools, the cysHo Yiddish school, a Hebrew library, 
and a drama circle. Between the years 1922 and 1925 a Jewish 
agricultural cooperative with 30 members functioned in the 


surroundings of Oshmyany. 
[Arthur Cygielman] 


Holocaust Period and After 

The Germans occupied the town on June 26, 1941. On July 
25 they ordered all male Jews to assemble in the square. The 
assembled, who numbered about 700, were taken to Bartel 
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and murdered. In October 1941 a ghetto was established of 
1,800 inhabitants; Jews from the neighboring towns of Olshan, 
Smorgon, and Krawo were brought in, and disease and hun- 
ger took many lives. On June 16, 1942, about 350 youths were 
transferred to a camp in Miligany. In October the Germans 
announced that too many Jews were still living in the ghetto 
and that the population must be decreased, which meant 
extermination for some of its occupants. Receiving the infor- 
mation, the *Judenrat in Vilna claimed that if it performed 
the Aktion the number of victims would be reduced. Headed 
by Salek Dresler, members of the Vilna Jewish police partici- 
pated in the Aktion on Oct. 19, 1942, making their Selektion 
and kidnapping 406 Jews, who were taken in the direction 
of Oglyovo, about 4 mi. (7 km.) from Oshmyana, and mur- 
dered there. 

This episode roused the Jews against both the Judenrat 
and the Vilna Jewish police. Jacob Gens, head of the Juden- 
rat in Vilna, took full responsibility for the Aktion, claiming 
that by sacrificing part of the Jewish population there was a 
chance to save the rest. Early in 1943 an underground organi- 
zation was established in the ghetto, and its members left for 
the forests to join the partisans. On April 28, 1943, the ghetto 
was liquidated. Some of its 2,500 inhabitants were transferred 
to the Vilna ghetto, some were deported to labor camps in the 
vicinity, and others were killed at Ponary. After World War 11 
Jewish life in Oshmyany did not fully revive. In 1965 there were 
some 25 Jewish families living there, most of whom had not 
previously been residents of the city. A monument to Jewish 
martyrs murdered by the Nazis, erected outside the city, was 
repeatedly desecrated. In 1970 some 300 families from Osh- 
myany lived in Erez Israel. 

[Aharon Weiss] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Wasiutynski, Ludnos¢ zydowska w Polsce w 
wiekach x1x i XX (1930), 82; Zydzi a powstanie styczniowe, materialy 
osijek i dokumenty (1963), index; Sefer Zikkaron li-Kehillat Oshminah 
(Heb., Yid., and some Eng., 1969). 


OSHRY, EPHRAIM (1914-2003), rabbi and halakhic author- 
ity. Oshry was born in Kupiskis, Lithuania, and studied at the 
Slobodka Yeshivah. During the Nazi occupation of Lithuania, 
he became the rabbi of the Kaunas (Kovno) ghetto, and issued 
responsa to halakhic questions concerning Jewish practice 
under unprecedented conditions. These responsa constitute 
one of the most interesting religious documents to emanate 
from the Holocaust era. He hid the written responsa, and was 
able to retrieve them after the war. They were eventually pub- 
lished in five volumes in Hebrew as Sheelot u-Teshuvot mi- 
Maamakim (1959-74), and in English summary as Responsa 
from the Holocaust (1983) 

When the Kaunas ghetto was liberated in 1944, Oshry 
went to Rome, where, in 1945, he founded Yeshivat Meor 
ha-Golah for young Holocaust survivors. He transferred the 
yeshivah to Montreal, Canada, in 1950, and eventually moved 
it to New York, where he became rabbi of the Beit Midrash 
Hagodol on the Lower East Side in 1952. 
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Beside his volumes of responsa, which won two National 
Jewish Book Awards, he published a number of studies on rab- 
binic and halakhic literature including Divrei Efraim (1949), 
Ozar ha-Pesah (1965), Imrei Efraim (1968), and Hasidei Efraim 
(1975). He wrote an account of the destruction of Lithuanian 
Jewry, Khurbn Lite (Yid. 1951; Eng. tr. 1995). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: New York Times (Oct. 5, 2003). 


°OSIANDER, ANDREAS (14982-1552), German theolo- 
gian, religious reformer, and *Hebraist. Born in Gunzenhau- 
sen (Franconia), Osiander was ordained a priest in 1520, but 
shortly thereafter converted to Protestantism, becoming one 
of the most influential reformers of the time. He was a He- 
brew tutor at Nuremberg and continued his studies with a 
Jew, Woelfflein of Schnaittach, who was given the extraordi- 
nary privilege of visiting Nuremberg for that purpose. In the 
wake of the *Pezinok blood libel of 1529, Osiander published 
an anonymous refutation of the ritual murder charge, which 
led to a literary dispute with Johannes Eck. Although Osian- 
der was himself a Lutheran theologian, in a private letter to 
Elijah *Levita he vehemently denounced Martin *Luther’s 
anti-Jewish Vom Schem Hamphoras (1544). In 1548 Osiander 
left Nuremberg and was made professor of Hebrew at the then 
newly founded University of Koenigsberg, where he died a 
few years later. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Stern, Andreas Osianders Schrift ueber die 
Blutbeschuldigung (1893); Baron, Social’, 13 (1969), 228, 232f., 431f. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Osiander d.A., Gesamtausgabe, 10 vols. 
(1975-1995); G. Seebaf, Das reformatorische Werk des Andreas Osi- 
ander (1967); M. Stupperich, Osiander in PreufSen, 1549-1552 (1973); 
G. Ph. Wolf, in: Zeitschrift fuer Bayerische Kirchengeschichte, 53 (1984), 
49-77; B. Haegler, Die Christen und die “Judenfrage” am Beispiel der 
Schriften Osianders... (1992); H. Schreckenberg, Die christlichen Ad- 
versus-Judaeos-Texte ... (1994), 612-5 (with bibliography). 


[Yehoshua Amir (Neumark) / Aya Elyada (2"¢ ed.)] 


OSIJEK (Hung. Eszék, Ger. Esseg), town in E. Croatia; until 
1918 in Austria-Hungary. Jews were first mentioned in Osijek 
after the Austrian conquest of Belgrade in 1688, when some 
500 Jewish prisoners were taken to Osijek where they had 
to wait until they were ransomed by European Jewish com- 
munities (Moses Sofer, Et Sofer, Fuerth, 1691). Jews from the 
Austrian Empire began settling in Osijek under difficult con- 
ditions in the middle of the 18" century. They had no off- 
cial right of residence until 1792. Religious services were held 
in the town from 1830, and the community was founded in 
1845; it had 40 members in 1849. The congregation school and 
hevra kaddisha were founded in 1857; a synagogue was built 
in 1867. When emancipation was granted to Jews in Croatia 
in 1873, the community prospered and was the largest one in 
Croatia until 1890. In 1900 there were 1,600 Jews in Osijek. 
In the 20" century Osijek had two Jewish communities — one 
in the upper and another one in the lower town - and com- 
munal life was intensive. In 1940 there were 2,584 Jews in the 
two communities. 
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Holocaust Period 

After the German conquest of Yugoslavia in April 1941, Croatia 
became the “Independent Croatian State” under A. *Pavelic¢. 
On April 13 Germans, Volkdeutsche (very numerous in this re- 
gion), and Paveli¢’s ustase (paramilitary collaborators) looted 
Jewish property, imposed a contribution of 20,000,000 dinars, 
and made all economic activity impossible for Jews; Jewish 
families were evicted from the center of town. On April 13 a 
mob of Germans, Volkdeutsche, and ustaSe burned the main 
synagogue and destroyed the Jewish cemetery, but mass perse- 
cution did not start until June 1942. In December 1941 a camp 
for 2,000 Jewish women and children was established in an 
old mill in Djakovo, near Osijek. In February 1942 approxi- 
mately 1,200 women and children from the Stara Gradiska 
camp were transferred to Djakovo until, because of an epi- 
demic, the camp was liquidated and its inmates sent for ex- 
termination to Jasenovac. In June 1942 the community was 
ordered to build a settlement on the road to Tenje, a nearby 
village, where the Jews would be left unmolested. The leaders 
of the community were hoodwinked into building the settle- 
ment and organizing the life in it. Three thousand Jews from 
Osijek, and later from other places in the region, were con- 
fined there; by August 1942 they had all been sent either to 
Jasenovac or Auschwitz. Only Jews married to gentiles and a 
few who were in hiding remained in Osijek; ten managed to 
return from the death camps. 


Contemporary Period 
In 1947 there were 610 Jews in the community, including the 
surrounding area, and in 1949, after the immigration to Israel, 
220. In 1965 a monument to Jewish fighters and victims of Na- 
zism from Osijek and Slavonia was dedicated in a square in 
Osijek; it was created by Oscar Nemon of London, a former 
native of Osijek. At the beginning of the 21st century the Jew- 
ish population of Osijek was around 200. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schwarz, in: Jevrejski almanah, 3 (1927/28), 
193-6. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dva stoljeca Zidovske povijesti i kulture 
u Zagrebu i Hrvatskoj (1998), issued by Zagreb Jewish community. 


[Zvi Loker (2"4 ed.)] 


OSIPOVICH, NAHUM (1870-?), Russian writer. While 
preparing for the entrance requirements of the University of 
Odessa he joined the Narodnaya Volya (the “People’s Will” 
movement) circles, was arrested by the czarist authorities, and 
spent 18 years in prisons and in exile. Osipovich started his 
literary activity in 1902. On the recommendation of the *So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Culture among the Jews of Russia, 
he studied the educational problem of the Jews in *Bessarabia 
(in Voskhod, no. 12, 1902). His short story “Za chto?” (““Why?”) 
was refused publication by the censors. Osipovich wrote many 
short stories devoted mainly to Jewish types and Jewish life. 
His works are filled with love for nature, humanity, and the 
Jewish people in particular. His short story “U vody” (“At the 
Water”) shows his devotion to the Jewish Black Sea fishermen 
whom he knew so well. Soviet critics consider him represen- 
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tative of the Jewish petit-bourgeois intelligentsia who were 
unable to adapt to the new Soviet reality. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: YE, 13 (c. 1910), 144-5; Literaturnaya Entsi- 
klopediya, 8 (1949), 340. 


OSIRIS, DANIEL ILLFA (1825-1908), French philanthropist 
and art patron, member of a Sephardi family of Bordeaux. He 
gave large sums for the promotion of technology (radio, te- 
legraphy) and medicine (Institut Pasteur) and bequeathed his 
valuable art collection to the Louvre. He bought La Malmaison 
and part of the field of Waterloo and gave them to the French 
nation. He also built several synagogues. 


OSLO, capital of Norway. When the law of 1814 prohibiting 
the admission of Jews to Norway was revoked in 1851, a Jew- 
ish community began to develop in Oslo; it acquired land for 
a cemetery in 1869 and was officially established in 1892 with 
29 dues-paying members. In 1917, the community split up, and 
two synagogues were opened in 1920. In 1909, a “Jewish Youth 
Society” (Israelitisk Ungdoms Forening) was formed, which 
published a monthly journal, Israelitin (1909-12). A Zionist 
Association was formed in 1910 and from 1929 published a 
monthly, Ha-Tikvah. There were 852 Jews in Oslo in 1930, 
mainly engaged in commerce and industry. During World 
War 11, more than half of the Jews in Oslo managed to escape 
to Sweden. The rest perished in Nazi concentration camps. The 
refugees who returned united into a single community. They 
were joined by several hundred displaced persons whom the 
Norwegian government had brought to Oslo, most of whom 
later emigrated to Israel or the United States. The Oslo Jewish 
community (Det Mosaiske Trosamfund, pM7) holds its ser- 
vices in the synagogue that was built in 1920 in Bergstien and 
was miraculously left untouched by the Germans during the 
war. A B’nai Brith Lodge was established in 1952 and a new 
communal center was built in 1960. In 1968, there were 650 
Jews in Oslo, a synagogue, and two cemeteries. The Jewish 
community of Oslo experienced a renaissance in the 1980s 
when the young rabbi Michael *Melchior, son of rabbi Bent 
Melchior of Denmark, became the community rabbi. A Jewish 
kindergarten was established. A children’s choir was formed 
and many new melodies introduced in the Sabbath morning 
services. In 1988 a Jewish home for the aged was built next to 
the synagogue and community center, and later a new wing 
for those in need of extended care was added. In 1992 the com- 
munity celebrated its 100 anniversary; this contributed to 
increased activities in the Jewish community. Since the 1970s 
Norwegian society has tended toward multiculturalism. This 
has also affected the way religion is taught in schools. Now all 
children must learn about the major religions, Judaism being 
one of them. Schoolchildren regularly visit the synagogue to 
learn more about the Norwegian Jews. 

As a result of the Norwegian government’s decision to 
make restitution in compensation for the Nazi government's 
liquidation of Jewish property and assets during World War 11, 
the Jewish community of Oslo was given the means to reno- 
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vate the community center. The restored and renewed com- 
munity center was officially opened in September 2004. As a 
result of the Jewish restitution, the Center for Holocaust and 
Minorities Studies in Norway has been established. The Cen- 
ter, including a Holocaust exhibition, was opened in 2006 at 
Villa Grande, Vidkun *Quisling’s former villa at Bygdoy in 
Oslo. A building in Oslo used as a synagogue before World 
War 11 is presently converted into a Jewish museum. Many 
of the new members of the Jewish community are Jews from 
various countries who have come to live in Norway or Nor- 
wegians who have converted to Judaism. Throughout the 
1990s there was a gradual increase in community members, 
reaching around 900. However, in 2004 the number was only 
about 800. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.M.H. Koritzinsky, Jodernes Historie i Norge 
(1922), passim. Website: www.dmt.oslo.no. 


[Lynn Claire Feinberg (274 ed.)] 


OSNABRUECK, city in Lower Saxony, Germany. Jews are 
mentioned as living in Osnabrueck during the 13" century, 
and the formula of the Jewish *oath from this period is ex- 
tant. From a letter of Bishop Engelbert 11 to the municipal 
council in favor of the Jews (1309), it appears that there were 
then ten or 13 Jewish families in Osnabrueck. As in the other 
towns of Germany, here too the Jews engaged in moneylend- 
ing. In 1312 the bishop issued a regulation fixing the rate of 
interest at 36.1/9%. All offenders against this regulation had to 
pay a fine to the bishop and the municipal council, suggest- 
ing that at this time the Jews were dependent on the benev- 
olence of both the bishop and the townsmen. In 1327, how- 
ever, the 15 Jewish families were placed under the protection 
of the bishop. In 1337 Emperor Louis the Bavarian submitted 
the Jews to the authority of Baron Henry von Valdeck. At 
the time of the *Black Death (1350), the Jews of Osnabrueck 
were all martyred and their property confiscated. After a few 
years, eight Jewish families only were permitted to settle in 
exchange for an annual payment of 30 marks. As was cus- 
tomary in other localities, this privilege was valid for only six 
years. They were authorized to purchase a tract of land for a 
cemetery in 1386 (an “old” cemetery had been mentioned in 
1343). By 1424, there were only two families who were able 
to pay the annual tax of seven to eight guilders. The remain- 
ing Jews were expelled, and Osnabrueck received the privi- 
lege of “non tolerandis Judaeis” which remained in force, with 
the exception of three families, until the French Revolution. 
The townsmen were, however, jealous of the income of even 
these few Jews, and in 1716 a law forbade them to engage in 
commerce without the authorization of the municipal coun- 
cil. The number of Jews increased under French occupation. 
In 1825 there were five families and a teacher, affiliated to the 
Emden rabbinate. The community subsequently grew from 
138 in 1871 to 379 in 1880 and 450 in 1925. A large synagogue 
was consecrated for the community of wealthy merchants in 
1906. Antisemitic movements flourished in Osnabrueck, and 
in 1927 the synagogue and cemetery were desecrated. Between 
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1933 and 1938 about 350 Jews emigrated; on May 17, 1939, only 
119 remained. On *Kristallnacht the synagogue was set on fire 
and shops and homes were looted. During the Holocaust, 134 
former citizens of Osnabrueck lost their lives. During the war, 
400 Jewish Yugoslav officers were placed in a special p.o.w. 
camp in Osnabrueck. In August 1945 services were renewed 
in a prayer room. In 1969 a synagogue and community center 
for the community of 69 persons were consecrated. The Jewish 
community numbered 61 in 1989 and 942 in 2005. The increase 
is explained by the immigration of Jews from the former So- 
viet Union. In 1998 the Felix Nussbaum Museum was inaugu- 
rated. Built by American Jewish architect Daniel *Libeskind, it 
houses a collection of German Jewish artist Felix *Nussbaum 
(1904, Osnabrueck-1944, Auschwitz). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Wiener, in: Ben Chananja, 5 (1862), 325-73 
FJ w, 136; Germania Judaica, 2 (1968), 634-6; Z. Asaria, Zur Geschichte 
der Juden in Osnabrueck (1969). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Kuehling, 
Die Juden in Osnabrueck (1969); Germania Judaica, vol. 3. 1350-1514 
(1987), 1079-81; Z. Asaria, Die Juden in Niedersachsen. Von den ael- 
testen Zeiten bis zur Gegenwart (1979), 301-19; H. Guttmann, Vom 
Tempel zum Gemeindezentrum. Synagogen im Nachkriegsdeutsch- 
land (1989), 64-73. 
[Azriel Shochat / Larissa Daemmig (24 ed)] 


OSOBLAHA (Ger. Hotzenplotz), village in Silesia, Czech 
Republic. Osoblaha was the seat of an important Jewish com- 
munity during the Middle Ages, under the protection of the 
bishopric of *Olomouc (Olmuetz), and had its own munici- 
pal administration (see *Politische Gemeinden) until 1849. In 
1415 a decree of the bishop urged the town to treat the Jews 
fairly. In order to revive the town, which had been devastated 
by the *Hussites, in 1514 land lots were sold to Jews of Leob- 
schuetz (Glubczyce). Twelve families from Prudnik (now Po- 
land) settled in Osoblaha in 1570, and the community then 
numbered 132 families in 22 houses. They traded in Silesia 
and Poland and the community as such leased the distillery. A 
few years before the Thirty Years’ War (1618-48), the *Council 
of the Lands succeeded in averting the community's threat- 
ened expulsion. In 1670 the Jewish community of Osoblaha 
absorbed several Jews expelled from Vienna. It suffered dur- 
ing the Seven Years’ War (1756-63) and many left. There were 
596 Jews living in 30 houses in 1788. The *Familiants Law of 
1798 limited the community to 135 families, but in 1802 there 
were 153 families (845 persons); the number had fallen to 589 
persons in 1830 when the Jewish quarter was destroyed by 
fire. It had a German-language elementary school (1803-70). 
During the Middle Ages important rabbis held office in Oso- 
blaha, among them the future Moravian chief rabbi, Gershon 
Hayyot Manasse of Hotzenplotz (see *Mintmasters), who 
was the first purveyor to the Silesian mint (1622-24). The vil- 
lage was a Moravian enclave situated in Silesia. When in the 
16-18" centuries Jews were not permitted to reside in Silesia, 
they took refuge in Osoblaha. The community declined quickly 
during the 19 century when most of its members moved to 
nearby Krnov (Jaegernodorf). In 1921 there were 37 Jews in 
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Osoblaha and only one in 1934. The dilapidated synagogue was 
demolished in 1933, and the records and ritual objects were 
transferred to Krnov. What remained of the old Jewish quar- 
ter and the Jewish cemetery were destroyed in World War 11. 
The cemetery was renovated by a grant from the Czechoslo- 
vak government in the 1950s. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Richter and A. Schmidt, in: Mitteilungen 
zur juedischen Volkskunde, 14 (1911), 29-36; Marmorstein, ibid., 81; 
B. Brilling, in: Zeitung fuer die Geschichte der Juden, 2 (1965), 53-573 
idem, in: JGGjc, 7 (1935), 387-98; R. Iltis (ed.), Die aussaeen unter 
Traenen... (1959), 80-81; S. Rubaschow, in: Ost und West, 16 (1916), 
199ff. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Fiedler, Jewish Sights of Bohemia 


and Moravia (1991), 128, 129. 
[Meir Lamed] 


OSROENE (Osrhoene), district within the Seleucid Empire, 
occupying the N.W. portion of Mesopotamia. The capital city 
of the district, Edessa (modern Urfa), became a Greek po- 
lis under Seleucus 1 Nicator, but during the reign of Antio- 
chus vit Sidetes (c. 136 B.C.E.) the area was conquered by Arab 
tribesmen, sons of Orhai (Osroes). Thereafter the capital and 
the state were known as Orhai or Urhai (Orrhoene being the 
form given by Pliny the Elder). Situated between the Roman 
and Parthian Empires, the Arab kingdom tended to support 
the latter, and thus during the temporary Roman conquest of 
Mesopotamia under Trajan (116 c.E.) the reigning monarch, 
Abgar vit, was deposed. Although the king was eventually re- 
turned under Hadrian, total autonomy was short-lived, and in 
216 the area became a Roman colony. Jews probably resided in 
Osroene from the late Persian and early Hellenistic periods. By 
the end of the Second Temple period their influence carried 
over to the neighboring kingdom of *Adiabene, whose royal 
family converted to Judaism. Christianity was also introduced 
into Osroene by means of the local Jewish community, and ac- 
cording to one legend the Jew Hananiah supposedly conveyed 
a letter from Jesus to King Abgar v. By the end of the second 
century Christianity was officially recognized in Osroene, and 
thereafter the office of bishop of Edessa was considered of ut- 
most importance for Eastern Christianity. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. von Gutschmid, in: Mémoires de l’Aca- 
démie de St. Petersbourg, 35 (1887); J. Neusner, History of the Jews in 


Babylonia, 1 (1965), 166-9. 
[Isaiah Gafni] 


OSSOWETZKY, O. YEHOSHUA (1858-1929), senior offi- 
cial in Baron Edmond de *Rothschild’s administration in Erez 
Israel. Born in Kiev, in 1883 Ossowetzky was appointed chief 
administrator in *Rishon le-Zion by Baron de Rothschild. 
There he induced the farmers to plant vines and doubled the 
settlement’s land area. The “free” farmers not subsidized by 
the Baron clashed with Ossowetzky; their leaders were forced 
to leave Rishon le-Zion after the “free” farmers’ revolt, while 
Ossowetzky was replaced by an even harsher official. In 1887 
he bought 7,000 dunams (1,750 acres) of land in Kastina (later 
*Beer Toviyyah), and two years later he was appointed chief 
official of the Baron de Rothschild in Galilee and moved to 
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*Rosh Pinnah. There he gained great influence in Turkish 
circles with the aid of bribes and gifts. He used to ride in a 
carriage, preceded by armed Jewish horsemen. Ossowetzky 
extended the area of Rosh Pinnah and tried to base its econ- 
omy on plantations and the silk industry. He also established 
three settlements of *Metullah on land he had purchased. In 
the 1890s Ossowetzky purchased large tracts of land in the 
Golan and other areas east of the Jordan River and also began 
purchasing land in Lower Galilee (*Sejera). When the man- 
agement of the settlements was handed over to the *Jewish 
Colonization Association (ICA) in 1900, Ossowetzky left the 
country and lived in Paris until his death. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Smilansky, Mishpahat ha-Adamah, 2 
(1944), 120-5; Tidhar, 3 (1949), 1318-9. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


OSSUARIES AND SARCOPHAGI. Ossuaries are small 
chests in which the bones of the dead were placed after the 
flesh had decayed. Sarcophagi are body-length coffins made 
of stone or marble, clay and marble, which were used for pri- 
mary burials (the term is from the Greek meaning “flesh- 
eater”). The earliest ossuaries found in Erez Israel are from 
the Chalcolithic period. Ceramic ossuaries have been found 
at Haderah, Bene-Berak, Azor, and Peqi’in. Some are shaped 
like a four-legged receptacle with a vaulted roof, a door with a 
bolt in the facade, and windows in the rear, and are thought to 
resemble dwellings of the period. The ossuaries have painted 
decorations and some of their facades are given the appear- 
ance of a human face. Ceramic anthropoid coffins dating to 
the transitional period between the end of the Bronze Age 
and the beginning of the Iron Age, which imitate the shape of 
Egyptian mummies, have been found at Deir el-Balah (near 
Gaza) and at Beth-Shean. During the Iron Age neither ceramic 
nor stone coffins were used for burial purposes. 


Sarcophagi 

Known in Erez Israel particularly from the Second Temple 
period and onwards, elongated sarcophagi decorated with 
plant motifs have been uncovered in “Herod’s family tomb” 
and in the “Tombs of the King” in Jerusalem, and also in a 
large tomb on the Mount of Olives. Especially remarkable is 
the ornamentation of the vaulted lid of a sarcophagus from 
the “Tombs of the Kings,’ which is carved with plants com- 
mon to the country, vine and olive branches, etc. Wooden 
coffins from this period have been found at Ein-Gedi, one 
of which was inlaid with bone. In the Roman period, many 
carved sarcophagi made of marble were introduced into the 
country from abroad. A sarcophagus discovered near Caesarea 
portrays a battle between Greeks and Amazons, another from 
Turmus Aiya is carved with representations of the seasons. 
Sarcophagi are also known from tombs in Samaria (in a third- 
century c.E. tomb), one depicts peasants taking their produce 
to market. A sarcophagus with mythological scenes (Achilles 
among the daughters of Lycomedes; Leda) was found in the 
Bet She’arim cemetery (possibly in secondary use). Lead cof- 
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diminished and by the end of the decade not one remained. 
The reasons for this development were the policy of the Com- 
munist Party to reduce the activities of the schools, the lack of 
interest among the parents (because of assimilation or transfer 
to the Zionist schools), and the decision of the leading school 
committees not to transform them into day schools. 

From the 1960s most of the teachers in all the schools 
were Argentineans, trained in local seminaries. A new institu- 
tion of higher Jewish education, Ha-Midrashah ha-Ivrit, was 
established in the mid-1950s by the State of Israel, with the co- 
operation of local individuals. It trained high school teachers, 
and by the end of the 1960s had close to 200 students. 

Informal education activities organized by Zionist youth 
movements, social-sport organizations like Sociedad Hebraica 
Argentina, Maccabi and Hacoaj, and other communal institu- 
tions like the Conservative movement became more common 
and their activities attracted hundreds of children and adoles- 
cents. From 1962 AMia and Hebraica, later with the support of 
the Youth Department of the World Zionist Organization, ran 
EDITTI, a school for youth leaders on the level of an institution 
of informal higher learning. Nevertheless the participation of 
youth in organizations of the Jewish communities was low and 
it became even lower among youth of university age. All the 
Jewish youth organizations were united in the Confederacién 
Juvenil Judeo Argentina, which represented Argentinean Jew- 
ish youth locally, nationally, and internationally. 


REPRESSION AND DEMOCRACY: 1968-2005. The attitude of 
non-Jewish Argentinean society towards the Argentinean Jews 
as individuals and the organized Jewish community as such is 
characterized by a certain ambivalence. Argentine society has 
never been, and is not today, a single ideological entity, being 
divided between nationalists with extreme xenophobic views 
and liberals with a pluralistic attitude toward other nations 
and peoples. But one idea is common to most of these points 
of view: the need for cultural and social uniformity to shape 
Argentina’s immigrant society. This idea, which demanded 
complete integration and assimilation of the immigrants into 
the established culture was most strongly advocated by the 
Catholic, nationalistic right wing. This group seized power 
twice in the last third of the 20" century. The army, in which 
this ideology is predominant, installed itself in government 
in June 1966 by a coup détat, which appointed general Juan 
Carlos Ongania as president. In the enactment of the Statute 
of the Revolution, which took precedence over the constitu- 
tion, the Catholic nature of the State (already affirmed in the 
constitution of 1853) was further underscored with the Statute 
declaring that the State stood for a “Christian Western Civi- 
lization” As a result, many Jews employed as civil servants in 
the previous government were dismissed and Jewish profes- 
sors who resigned in 1966, when university autonomy was 
abolished, experienced great difficulties in their attempts to 
be reinstated. The deposition of Ongania by a military junta 
and the appointment of General Roberto Marcelo Levings- 
ton (1970), and his deposition in turn by General Alejandro 
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Agustin Lanusse (1971), did not change the Catholic nature 
of the government. 

Raised in an acute form, in connection with the elections 
of March 1973 that brought to power the Peronist party and the 
president Héctor Campora, was the question of the relations 
of the Peronist regime when it was in power (1946-55), and of 
the Peronists, to the Jews and to the State of Israel. On the one 
hand, it was emphasized that Peron had often expressed his 
esteem for the Jewish community in Argentina and had estab- 
lished strong bonds with Israel; on the other hand, it was he 
who had permitted the mass immigration of Nazis to Argen- 
tina after World War 11, at the same time restricting the entry 
of Jewish victims of the Holocaust. Antisemitic activities on 
the part of members of the Peronist party and the influence of 
Arab propaganda, which were a constant source of anxiety to 
the Jewish community in the 1960s, increased under the mili- 
tary regimes and reached their climax when one of the most 
prominent Peronist leaders, Andrés Framini, together with 
other Peronists, joined the pro-Arab Committee for a Free 
Palestine, of which Framini actually became head. 

The increase in acts of terrorism and violence since 1966, 
culminating in the kidnapping and murder in 1970 of General 
Pedro Eugenio Aramburu, president after Perén’s deposition, 
was accompanied by an increase in antisemitic violence. In ad- 
dition to the previous extreme right-wing organizations, such 
as the Guardia Restauradora Nacionalista, pro-Arab leftist 
organizations supported this violence and all benefited from 
both the open and clandestine support of the Arab League and 
the Syrian and Egyptian embassies in Buenos Aires. The Arab 
community in Argentina, numbering several hundred thou- 
sand, supported the anti-Jewish activities, if only to a limited 
extent. Argentine Jewry was therefore forced to confront three 
hostile groups, who despite all their differences were united 
in their hostility to the Jews and to Israel. Bombs were placed 
in synagogues and Jewish communal buildings. 

Widespread antisemitic propaganda also spread in Ar- 
gentina, attempting to blame the Jews for the economic and 
social difficulties of the country. A certain innovation in this 
widely disseminated literature were the sensational revela- 
tions of the economist and university lecturer Professor Wal- 
ter Beveraggi Allende, who accused “International Zionist 
Jewry” of a plan to impoverish Argentina in order to detach 
some provinces in the South and the Andes Mountains and 
establish a Jewish republic there. This accusation, which was 
included in the new edition of the Protocols of the *Elders of 
Zion, published in January 1972, had an effect on the public 
at large and was also evidenced in a more widespread slan- 
der campaign. 

In September 1973 Héctor Campora resigned in favor of 
Peron who was elected by an enormous majority. During his 
brief reign of office, Campora nominated Jose Ber Gelbard 
(b. 1917), a Polish-born Jew, as minister of economy, and he 
retained his post after Peron’s election. 

In those years support for the exiled Peron had come not 
only from the right. After almost two decades of direct or in- 
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fins which were cast in Tyre, Ashkelon, and Jerusalem were 
common in the third-fourth centuries; molds were employed 
for their decorations. Early Christian sarcophagi bear reliefs 
depicting scenes from the Bible and the Gospels. In the Byz- 
antine period, the use of sarcophagi died out. 


Ossuaries 
Small stone chests, used for the secondary interment of human 
bones, were extremely popular among the Jewish population 
during the Second Temple period, i.e., between c. 40 B.C.E. 
and 135 C.E.. Ossuaries found by Hachlili at Jericho are dated 
to a more restricted time period: 10-68 c.z. They are mainly 
known from tombs in the vicinity of Jerusalem, but examples 
are known from Galilee (e.g., Nazareth), the Shephelah (e.g., 
Modi’in), and the lower Jordan River region (e.g., Jericho). A 
typical ossuary had a length of about 2.5 ft., so that it might 
accommodate the long bone of an adult leg, which is the lon- 
gest bone in a human body. The ossuaries taper slightly toward 
the bottom; some stand on four low legs; they are made of soft 
limestone with flat or vaulted lids. Many contain scratched 
inscriptions on their sides in cursive Hebrew, Aramaic, or 
Greek, or in two languages (a few inscriptions were made 
with charcoal). In most cases only the name of the deceased 
or his family status is given, e.g., “Mother”; some inscriptions, 
however, are longer, e.g., “Dostos our father — do not open,’ 
or “The bones of the sons of Nicanor, who made the doors” 
(i.e., those of the *Nicanor gate in the Second Temple). In 
some cases (mostly in the burial of small children) one ossu- 
ary served for the bones of more than one body. The chests 
are sometimes decorated with a red or yellow wash of paint, 
but the usual decorations are chip-carved and chiseled dec- 
orations, with some designs executed using a compass. The 
surface of the ossuary was generally divided into two fields 
by square frames formed by a wavy line between two straight 
ones. The squares were filled with a rosette motif, usually with 
six leaves, but there are considerable variations in its form, as 
well as in the decoration of the surrounding surface, by the use 
of dots, wreaths, etc. The double-rosette motif is a very com- 
mon decoration on ossuaries, and Wilkinson has suggested 
they might have been symbols used to invoke cherubim - the 
winged creatures on the inner curtain of the Tabernacle (Ex. 
26:31). Some ossuaries are decorated with representations of 
plants, buildings, or parts of them (columns, capitals), gates. 
Various cross-like scratches and other marks sometimes ap- 
pear on ossuaries and their lids (erroneously regarded by early 
scholars as Judeo-Christian symbols), and these were prob- 
ably made by the stone craftsmen who carved the chests and 
wished to ensure their proper closure. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Brand, Kelei ha-Heres be-Sifrut ha-Tal- 
mud (1953), ch. 12, 20; Clermont-Ganneau, Arch, 1 (1899), 381ff.; R. 
Schutz, in: MGwy, 75 (1931), 286ff.; L-H. Vincent. in: RB. 43 (1934), 
564ff.; Watzinger, Denkmaeler, 2 (1935); Galling, Reallexikon, s.v. 
Sarkophag, Ossuar; Frey, Corpus, 2 (1952), 245ff.; A.G. Barrois, Man- 
ual darchéologie biblique, 2 (1953), 308ff.; Goodenough, Symbols, 1 
(1953), 110 ff; 3 (1953), nos. 105-230; Perrot, in: Atigot, 3 (1961), 1ff. 
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Ancient Period (1994); L.Y. Rahmani, A Catalogue of Jewish Ossuaries 
(1994); R. Hachlili and A. Killebrew, Jericho: The Jewish Cemetery of 
the Second Temple Period (1999); Y. Billig, “The Use of Ossuaries for 
Secondary Burial During the Second Temple Period,’ in: Judea and 
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Study of Judaism, 36 (2005), 453ff. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah / Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


OSTFELD, BARBARA JEAN (1952- ), one of the first U.S. 
women invested as a cantor. Born in St. Louis, Missouri, one 
of three children of Dr. Adrian Ostfeld, an epidemiologist, 
and Ruth Vogel Ostfeld, Barbara was musical from very early 
childhood and knew from an early age that she wanted to be a 
cantor. Ostfeld’s decision to apply to the sacred music under- 
graduate program at HUC-JIR was not motivated by a particu- 
lar political or feminist viewpoint. Initially, she was unaware 
that women had not previously been admitted to the school. 
At HUC-JIR Ostfeld was profoundly influenced by Arthur 
Wolfson, cantor at Temple Emanuel in New York City, who 
taught her both contemporary Reform music and traditional 
nusah. She graduated in 1975, receiving ordination at age 22. 
She also met and married her first husband, Frederick Her- 
man, during her years of study. This marriage was not suc- 
cessful and Ostfeld later married Todd M. Joseph, with whom 
she had two daughters. 

Ostfeld served congregations in Great Neck, Rochester, 
and Buffalo, New York, where she fulfilled the full range of 
cantorial responsibilities, including funerals, weddings, lead- 
ing services, and directing a children’s choir. Early on her tal- 
ents were recognized by the Reform cantors’ professional or- 
ganization, the American Conference of Cantors (Acc). She 
served on board positions of the acc, as Secretary (1978-80), 
as vice president (1980-82), as a Northeast regional represen- 
tative (1994-96), and several terms on the board of directors. 
From 1996 to 1998, she chaired the Joint Cantorial Placement 
Commission. She received an honorary doctorate in sacred 
music in 2000. In 2002, she accepted the directorship of the 
Placement Commission of the Acc. 

[Judith S. Pinnolis (24 ed.)] 


OSTIA, city in central Italy, near the mouth of the River 
Tiber; it was one of the harbors of Rome and became at the 
end of the Republic an important commercial center. How- 
ever, Ostia flourished mainly under the Flavian and Anto- 
nine Dynasties. From the middle of the 3'¢ century c.E. its 
slow decline began. 

At the end of the 19 century the site was excavated and 
a few epitaphs in Greek and Latin were discovered, which 
seemed to indicate the presence of a Jewish community (uni- 
versitas Judaeorum). In 1961 the remains of a synagogue found 
near Ostia provided definite proof that a Jewish community 
had existed there. The excavations have shown that part of the 
building was constructed at the end of the first century, un- 
derwent alterations and enlargements during the second and 
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third, and was considerably enlarged and partly rebuilt at the 
beginning of the fourth. As a result of the diminished popu- 
lation of the city, the synagogue fell into ruins at the end of 
the fourth or during the fifth centuries. 

The building, which is of the basilica type, stands be- 
tween the ancient seashore and the coastal road (Via Severi- 
ana), and faces east-southeast, in the direction of Jerusalem. 
It has three entrance doors, recalling the synagogues of Gali- 
lee. From the door in the center a step leads down to the syn- 
agogue proper, a large rectangular hall about 81.6 x 41.0 ft. 
(24.9 X 12.5 m.). This is divided into three aisles with four mar- 
ble columns surmounted by finely worked Corinthian capi- 
tals. It has been suggested that the lateral sections, which are 
divided by stone balustrades, were reserved for women. The 
wall at the back is slightly curved. In the oldest hall the seats 
were of stone, set against the walls. An inscription of the sec- 
ond or third century, partly in Latin, partly in Hebrew, refers 
expressly to the ark: “For the Emperor's health Mindis Faustos 
(with his family) built and made (it) from his own gifts and 
set up the ark for the Holy Law” 

In the later fourth-century building the Tabernacle for 
the Ark, shaped as an aedicula, rises behind the pulpit in the 
left aisle along its entire length, a few steps leading to it. Jewish 
symbols, which can be found also in other synagogues of that 
period, are carved on the corbel of the aedicula’s architrave: a 
seven-branched menorah, a shofar, and a lulav and etrog. 

The floor is covered with a bichrome mosaic decorated 
with floral motifs. 

It is thought that a stove for baking mazzot can be iden- 
tified in one of the surrounding rooms, as well as a mikveh, 
and a spacious hall which served for religious instruction or 
as a resting place for pilgrims. The building of the synagogue 
of Ostia is the first ancient synagogue known in Italy and 
Western Europe. 

In the area of the synagogue were found various terra- 
cotta oil-lamps with an obvious Jewish character. Most were 
decorated with a menorah and one with a Torah ark. 

The community must have numbered several hundred 
Jews. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Calza, in: Pauly-Wissowa, 36 (1942), 
1654-64; P.L. Zovatto, in: Memorie storiche forogiuliesi, 49 (1960); F. 
Squarciapino, in: Ministero della publica istruzione, Bolletino darte 
(1961), 326-37; idem, in: Studi Romani, 11 (1963), 129-41; idem, in: Ar- 
chaeology, 16 (1963), 194-203. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Floriani- 
Squarciapino, “Plotius Fortunatus archisynagogus,’ in: RMI, 36 (1970), 
183-91; M.T. Lazzarini, “Appendice: iscrizioni da Ostia e Porto, in: 
La cultura ebraica nelleditoria italiana (1992), 185-87; B. Olsson, D. 
Mitternacht and O. Brandt, The Synagogue of Ancient Ostia and the 
Jews of Rome, Interdisciplinary Studies, Acta Instituti Romani Regni 
Sueciae, Series IN 4, 57 (2001). 


[Alfredo Mordechai Rabello / Samuel Rocca (274 ed.)] 


OSTRACA (Gr. dotpakoy, plural dotpaxa), ancient inscribed 
potsherds. Ostraca were common writing materials in antiq- 
uity which were used mainly for writing receipts, temporary 
records, lists of names, etc., but some letters written on pot- 
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sherds have also been found. Ostraca from the Middle Bronze 
Age 1 (c. 1788-1550 B.c.E.) have been found in Erez Israel; the 
earliest one comes from the pile of debris left by *Macalister 
after his excavations at Gezer. It appears to represent a tran- 
sitional stage between the proto-Sinaitic script and Hebrew- 
Phoenician alphabetic writing and has been deciphered as klb 
(“Caleb”). A later example of this transitional stage of writing 
appears on an ostracon from Tell el-Hesi discovered in the 
stratum attributed to the beginning of the Late Bronze Age 
II (c. 1400-1200 B.C.E.) which Sayce proposed reading bla. 
Three inscribed potsherds from Lachish, probably dedica- 
tory inscriptions, and one from Tell al-‘Ajjal, are dated to the 
136 century B.c.E. An ostracon found at Beth-Shemesh be- 
longs to the transitional period between the Middle and Late 
Bronze Age but since it is written in ink, the potsherd and the 
inscription cannot be definitely dated to the same period. It 
seems to date to the beginning of the 12" century B.c.£. and 
apparently contains a list of names of workers, the number 
of their work days, and names of the employers. It is the first 
ostracon found in Erez Israel which contains numerals. The 
latest ostracon from Erez Israel was found at Tell ab-Sarim in 
the Beth-Shean Valley and probably dates to the beginning of 
the first century B.C.E. 

These ostraca are most valuable for tracing the develop- 
ment of the alphabet. Ostraca from the Israelite period have 
been found in the royal storehouse of the Israelite kings at 
*Samaria. These sherds, written in ink, are receipts for taxes 
and contain the year of payment, the name and provenance 
of the payer, the kind of tax (wine or oil), and some also have 
the name of the tax collector or the official in charge of the 
storehouse. These ostraca seem to date from the time of the 
Israelite king Jehoahaz, son of Jehu (c. 3-800 B.c.£.). Near the 
wall outside the city several other inscribed potsherds were 
found which were incised, and not written in ink. The “Ophel 
Ostracon” found in the City of David is assigned to the end 
of the period of the kingdom of Judah. It apparently contains 
the names of persons and their provenances. From the same 
period is a group of potsherds written in ink from Lachish 
(Tell al-Duwayr); 18 were found in the city gate and three in 
the latest Israelite stratum inside the city near the inner wall. 
In the excavations at Arad, ostraca were found written in He- 
brew and Aramaic and one in Egyptian. They are assigned 
to the end of the kingdom of Judah and early Persian period 
and are mostly orders to the official in charge of the fortress 
to provide supplies to the soldiers of the Judean kings. Sev- 
eral fragmentary ostraca from the Persian period were dis- 
covered in the upper stratum (sixth-fifth century B.c.E.) at 
Tell al-Khalayfa (cf. *Ezion-Geber, *Elath) on the coast of the 
Gulf of Akaba. They are written in Aramaic and are appar- 
ently receipts for wine. 

Ostraca were commonly used in Egypt; those found at 
Elephantine are written in Aramaic in a script similiar to that 
appearing on the ostraca from Tell al-Khalayfa. The Egyptian 
ostraca, mostly tax receipts, are an important source of infor- 
mation on the economic history of the Ptolemaic and Roman 
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periods in Egypt, and include records of the taxes levied on 
the Jews from the time of Vespasian onward. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Yeivin, Toledot ha-Ketav ha-Ivri (1939); 
R.B. Kallner, in: Kedem, 2 (1945), 11ff.; E.L. Sukenik, ibid., 15; idem, 
in: PEFQS, 65 (1933), 152ff.; Y. Sukenik (Yadin), Yediot ha-Hevrah 
la-Hakirat Erez Yisrael ve-Attikoteha, 13 (1947), 115ff.; N.H. Torc- 
zyner, Te’udot Lakhish (1940); B. Maisler, in: sPos, 21 (1948), 117 ff; 
U. Wilcken, Griechische Ostraka, 2 vols. (1899); P. Jouguet, in: Bul- 
letin de V'Institut Francais d'Archéologie Orientale, 2 (1902), 91ff.; E. 
Sachau, Aramaeische Papyrus and Ostraka..., 2 vols. (1911); D. Dir- 
inger, L ‘alfabeto nella storia della civilta (1931); Diringer, Iscr, 21-79; 
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[Encyclopaedia Hebraica] 


OSTRAVA (until 1929 Moravska Ostrava; Ger. Maehrisch- 
Ostrau), city in N. Moravia, Czech Republic; after Prague and 
Brno the third largest Jewish community in Czechoslovakia 
between the two world wars. The town was prohibited to Jews 
in the Middle Ages. In 1508 the local lord permitted one Jew 
to settle, against the wishes of the town. He was followed by 
others, resulting in an expulsion order of 1531, although it was 
only partly carried out. Jews mainly from *Osoblaha (Hotzen- 
plotz) later did business in Ostrava. In 1786 the municipality 
leased its distillery to a Jew. Other Jews subsequently arrived 
and in 1832 a minyan was organized. When in 1837 the city 
council was in session deciding on whether to grant a Jew 
right of sojourn, the mob rioted and the council did not dare 
to decide in the affirmative. A *Kultusverein was organized in 
1860 under the guidance of the *Teschen community. A cem- 
etery was consecrated in 1872 and a community authorized 
in 1875; it then numbered 58 persons. The Jewish population 
was divided between the different parts of the city; Polnisch- 
Ostrau (after 1918, Slezska Ostrava), which was then under 
Silesian administration, and Maehrisch-Ostrau, which was 
under Moravian administration. After a prolonged conflict 
over where the community's institutions would be located, 
Maehrisch-Ostrau became the center. 

With the rapid development of the city, caused by the de- 
velopment of mines and the founding of the Vitkovice steel- 
works by the *Gutmann brothers, the community thrived, 
absorbing Jews from older Moravian communities and many 
from Galicia. In 1879 the main synagogue was consecrated. 
While in 1880 there were 1,077 Jews in Ostrava, in 1900 there 
were already about 5,000 and in the census of 1930, 7,189 Jews. 
In 1937 the Jewish population was around 10,000, making 
Ostrava the third largest Jewish community in Czech-speak- 
ing lands. On the eve of World War 11 there was a wave of 
emigration to Erez Israel. Several leaders of the Czechoslo- 
vak Zionist movement who resided in Ostrava, like Joseph 
*Rufeisen and Paul Maerz, also left. On the other hand, there 
was a steady influx of Jews to the city, from Galicia across 
the border and from Carpatho-Russia; consequently the reli- 
gious community in the town was strengthened and success- 
fully rivaled the liberal-minded local congregation. By 1875 a 
religious congregation had been established, and a rabbi was 
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invited in 1890. Later a “Sephardi,” i.e. hasidic, congregation 
was established as well. Alois Hilf was president of the com- 
munity. Additional synagogues were opened in the suburbs 
of Privoz (1904), Vitkovice (1911), Hrusov (1914), and Zabreh, 
among others. In 1912 the community built a vacation home 
for Jewish children. After 1918 Ostrava became a main center 
of Jewish life, where the regional offices of the Zionist Orga- 
nization and of *He-Halutz were located. The *Maccabi sport 
club was strong there, and in 1929 a *Maccabiah was held in 
Ostrava with the participation of some 2,000 men and women. 
Other organizations like Maccabi ha-Zair and *Blau-Weiss 
thrived there. A Jewish technical school was founded in 1919. 
The communal statute adopted in 1921, based on universal, 
proportional, and direct suffrage for men and women with- 
out regard to their citizenship, served as an example for many 
other communities. Among the new communal institutions 
opened in the 1920s were the Kedma, a home for Jewish ap- 
prentices (1924), and a new Orthodox synagogue (1926). In the 
community's elementary school, teaching was in German in 
the lower grades and in Czech in the upper grades. The com- 
munity increased from 4,969 in 1921 to 6,865 in 1931 (5.4% of 
the total population). There were some very active communi- 
ties on the outskirts and in the vicinity of Ostrava, e.g., Fry- 
stat (Ger. Freistadt; 322 in 1930), Karvinna (172 in 1930), Or- 
lova (Ger. Orlau; 394 in 1930), and Frydek (Ger. Friedeck; 237 
in 1930), Mistek (195 in 1930), Hrusov (Ger. Hruschau; 219 in 
1930). Jewish life in Ostrava was depicted in the writings of 
Joseph Wechsberg, a native of the town who later emigrated 
to the United States. 


Holocaust Period 

Immediately after the German occupation, the Jewish old-age 
home was confiscated and most of the synagogues in the city 
and in the suburbs of Vitk, Privoz, Hrusov and Zabreh were 
set on fire. On Oct. 17, 1939, about 1,200 Jews were transferred 
to Zarzecze, where a forced-labor camp, Nisko nad Lanem, 
was erected; the Ostrava community was forced to supply 
the materials for the building of this camp, which was known 
as Zentralstelle fuer juedische Umsiedlung (“central office for 
Jewish resettlement”). The Nisko camp was part of a projected 
plan to create a Jewish reservation in Poland, but it was soon 
abandoned. In March 1940, 600 Jews were driven over the 
border into Poland; another 500 were returned to Ostrava. 
Many of those driven east survived the war while those who 
remained, 3,903 in 1941, were subjected to deportations. Be- 
tween Sept. 17 and Sept. 29, 1942, 2,582 Jews were deported 
in three transports. In all, a total of 3,567 Jews were deported 
from Ostrava; 253 survived. 

After World War 11 the Jewish congregation was reestab- 
lished, with numerous Jews from Carpatho-Russia who had 
chosen to settle in Czechoslovakia instead of their native land 
ruled by the Soviets. A prayer room was active in the city from 
1978. A new cemetery was opened in neighboring Sliezska 
Ostrava and a ceremonial hall was added in 1988. Few Jews 
lived there in the early 21* century. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Gold (ed.), Juden und Judengemeinden 
Maehrens... (1929), index s.v. Maehrisch-Ostrau; R. Iltis (ed.), Die 
aussaeen unter Traenen... (1959), 77-82; M. Kreutzberger (ed.), Bi- 
bliothek und Archiv, 1 (1970), 173. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Fiedler, 
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[Meir Lamed and Henry Wasserman / Yeshayahu Jelinek (2"¢ ed.)] 


OSTRICH, the largest of the birds. The ostrich, in its habits 
and bodily structure, has features similar to those of a camel 
(its Latin name is Strutio camelus). It was formerly commonly 
found in eastern Transjordan but by reason of being inten- 
sively hunted has disappeared almost entirely from the Mid- 
dle East region; individual ostriches are only seldom found 
in eastern Transjordan, to which they apparently come from 
the Arabian deserts where the ostrich has also become rare. 
In the Bible the ostrich is called yaen (j¥) and kenaf-renanim 
(07337113; Av, JPs “the wing of the ostrich”). The former name 
occurs once, in Lamentations (4:3): “The daughter of my 
people is become cruel, like the ostriches in the wilderness.” 
Its description as cruel is apparently connected with the fact 
that when in danger it is liable in its flight to hurt its chicks 
and also to the fact that the female often hatches only some 
of the eggs, the rest being abandoned and used as food for 
the newly hatched chicks. Job (39:13-18) contains an extensive 
description of the ostrich, there called kenaf-renanim, that is, 
“the wing that delights the eye with its beauty.’ There an ac- 
count is given of the way it hatches its eggs on the ground 
(ibid., 14-15); of the male who confuses the chicks of other 
females and is their leader (ibid., 16); of the ostrich’s meager 
understanding; “Because God hath deprived her of wisdom, 
neither hath He imparted to her understanding” (ibid., 17; cf. 
the expression Vogelstrausspolitik); of its ability to escape from 
hunters mounted on horses (ibid., 18). The translations have 
identified the bat-yaanah (71¥? N32), included among the un- 
clean birds and mentioned several times as inhabiting deso- 
late places (Isa. 13:21; Micah 1:8; et al.), with the yaen. The bat- 
yaanah was originally a species of *owl but the name is used 
for ostrich in modern Hebrew. In the Mishnah the ostrich is 
called naamit (n°); in Ar.: naama); in mishnaic and tal- 
mudic times the ostrich was well known. Vessels were made 
from its eggshells (Kel. 17:14), while some people bred it as an 
ornamental bird (Shab. 128a). Its ability to swallow anything 
was exploited; fed pieces of gold covered with dough, it evac- 
uated them after the action of its gastric juice had refined the 
gold (J, Yoma 4:4, 41d). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lewysohn, Zool, 188f., no. 240; I. Aharoni, 
Zikhronot Zoolog Ivri, 1 (1943), 20, 33; FS. Bodenheimer, Animal and 
Man in Bible Lands (1960), 59f.; J. Feliks, Animal World of the Bible 


(1962), 91. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


OSTRIKER, ALICIA (1937-_), U.S. poet and literary critic. 
Born in Brooklyn, New York, the second daughter of Beatrice 
(Linnick) and David Suskin, Ostriker was raised in a secular 
left-wing home. While studying English literature at Brandeis 
University (B.A. 1958), Alicia met Jeremiah P. Ostriker, a stu- 
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dent at Harvard and a Reconstructionist Jew, who encouraged 
her to read the Bible. This first encounter with biblical liter- 
ature created a complicated connection to Judaism that she 
would pursue in her subsequent creative and scholarly writing. 
The couple married in 1958. While her husband earned a doc- 
torate in astrophysics at the University of Chicago, Ostriker 
pursued graduate work in English at the University of Wis- 
consin, earning an M.A. (1961) and Ph.D. (1964). Her disserta- 
tion focused on William Blake. In 1965, she joined the faculty 
of Rutgers University, teaching English and creative writing. 
She was promoted to full professor in 1972 and named distin- 
guished professor in 1982. 

Known for her strongly feminist perspective, Ostriker 
published numerous essays and five volumes of literary 
criticism, including Writing Like a Woman (1983) and Steal- 
ing the Language: The Emergence of Women's Poetry in Amer- 
ica (1986). Her 11 volumes of poetry draw from her personal 
life. Once unaffiliated with any Jewish institution, Ostriker 
began to study Hebrew and Bible in the 1980s and went 
on to offer workshops on feminist Bible reading and Midrash 
at the National Havurah Institute. Both her scholarly and 
creative work reflect feminist readings of the Bible and of 
Jewish liturgy and tradition. The essays in Feminist Revision 
and the Bible (1992) and The Nakedness of the Fathers: Bibli- 
cal Vision and Revision (1994) reimagine characters and nar- 
ratives of the Hebrew Bible from a contemporary, post-Ho- 
locaust, and feminist perspective. Her poems reflect similar 
concerns. Green Age (1989) addresses women’ aging, spiri- 
tual development, and creativity, while offering a critique of 
patriarchy in Jewish tradition. The Crack in Everything (1996) 
charts her battle against breast cancer and includes several 
moving poems reflecting on the Holocaust. The Volcano 
Sequence (2002) probes Jewish texts, history, liturgy, and 
theology, revealing Ostriker’s growing knowledge of clas- 
sic rabbinic writing and modern Jewish philosophy, while 
No Heaven (2005) explores issues of Jewish identity as well 
as art. 

Ostriker received many prestigious awards and grants, 
including a National Endowment for the Arts Fellowship 
(1976-77); a Rockefeller Foundation Fellowship (1982); a 
Guggenheim Foundation Fellowship (1984-85); the Push- 
cart Prize (1979 and 2000); Poetry Society of America’s Wil- 
liam Carlos Williams Prize for The Imaginary Lover (1986); 
Strousse Poetry Prize (1986); Edward Stanley Award (1994); 
Anna David Rosenberg Poetry Award (1994); Paterson Po- 
etry Award (1996); San Francisco State Poetry Centre Award 
(1996); Readers’ Choice Award (1998); and Bookman News 


Book of the Year (1998). 
[Sara R. Horowitz (2"¢ ed.)] 


OSTROG (Heb. 810018 ,XT71VOIN), city in Rovno district (Vol- 
hynia), Ukraine; formerly in Poland. Evidence of the begin- 
nings of Jewish settlement in Ostrog dates from the 15" cen- 
tury; inscriptions on two Jewish tombstones in the ancient 
cemetery date from 1445, and the archives of Lvov contain 
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documents of 1447 relating to Ostrog Jewry. In 1495 the Jews 
were expelled from Ostrog, during the general expulsion of 
Jews from the grand duchy of Lithuania, but they were able to 
return after a short interval. Their trading activities were op- 
posed by the burghers who in 1502 complained to the Polish 
king that the Ostrog Jews were depriving them of their prof- 
its from the transit trade through Lvov to Podolia and Rus- 
sia. Sigismund 1 adjudicated a case relating to customs dues 
in which Ostrog Jews were involved in 1536. The growth of the 
Ostrog community was linked to the expansion of trade with 
Walachia, Walachian cattle being exchanged for cloth and 
other goods which the Ostrog Jews sold in Poland. They also 
exported timber, wax, potash, leather and leather goods via 
the Bug River to Danzig. The Ostrog community was one of 
the four original leading communities in Volhynia represented 
on the *Council of the Four Lands. The community perished 
during the Cossack uprising under *Chmielnicki in 1648-49 
when 1,500 families (about 7,000 persons) were massacred. 
In 1661 there were only five Jewish families in the town. Later 
the community revived, to regain its former leading position 
in Volhynia, with jurisdiction over a number of communities 
in the vicinity. The Jews of Ostrog were miraculously saved 
during the *Haidamack raids in the middle of the 18 century, 
with the help of their Tatar neighbors. They also emerged un- 
scathed when Russian troops in 1792 attacked the synagogue 
of Ostrog, believing it to be a fortress, in the fighting that pre- 
ceded the second partition of Poland. In commemoration of 
their deliverance the Ostrog Jews instituted a “Purim of Os- 
trog, and the Megillat Tammuz was read in the synagogue 
on the 7'* of Tammuz. At the end of the 18'* century the Jew- 
ish population numbered under 2,000 and in 1830 2,206. By 
1847 it had increased to 7,300, a similar figure to that in the 
period preceding the 1648 massacres, an influx evidently fol- 
lowing the decree of *Nicholas 1 of 1843 ordering the expul- 
sion of Jews from western border settlements (see *Russia). 
In 1897, the Jews numbered 9,208 out of a total population of 
14,749; and in 1921 7,991 (out of 12,975). By 1939 nearly 10,500 
Jews were living there. 

Ostrog was one of the most important centers of Jew- 
ish religious learning in Poland, its name being interpreted 
in Hebrew as Os Torah (“the letter of the Law”). Some of Po- 
land’s most eminent scholars served as rabbis and principals 
of the Ostrog yeshivah, which was already in existence by the 
beginning of the 16 century. The first-known rabbi of the 
congregation and principal of the yeshivah was Kalonymus 
Kalman Haberkasten. Among his notable successors were 
Solomon *Luria (Maharshal), Isaiah *Horowitz, author of 
Shenei Luhot ha-Berit (first quarter of the 17" century), Sam- 
uel *Edels (Maharsha), and *David b. Samuel ha-Levi (Taz). 
According to the last, the Ostrog yeshivah was probably the 
greatest in Poland: “Never have I seen so important a yeshivah 
as this.” Ostrog was the “great town of scholars and writers” 
according to Nathan Nata *Hannover. The yeshivah was re- 
stored soon after the Cossack destruction through the efforts 
of Samuel Shmelke, who loaned a large sum to the Council of 
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the Four Lands for its reestablishment and the maintenance of 
students. Its rabbis included many distinguished scholars and 
its graduates provided rabbis, principals of yeshivot, dayya- 
nim, and maggidim for numerous communities. Ostrog also 
became celebrated as a center of *Hasidism which was dis- 
seminated there by several disciples of *Israel b. Eliezer (the 
Baal Shem Tov). A number of benevolent societies and foun- 
dations functioned in Ostrog, the most important being the 
burial society. During the Russian rule the Jewish population 
grew from 1,829 in 1787 to 7,300 (including nearby settlements) 
in 1847, and 9,208 in 1897 (total population - 14,749). Jews 
were active in the trade of lumber, cattle, and farm products. 
They owned sawmills, hide-processing and furniture facto- 
ries, and two banks. After World War 1 Ostrog turned into a 
border town within Poland, and was cut of from the Eastern 
market. This led to an economic decline. The number of Jews 
fell to 7,991 (total population — 12,975) in 1921, and 8,171 (total 
population — 13,265) in 1931. The Zionist movement and the 
Bund flourished. There was a Hebrew elementary and junior 
high school, and a kindergarten. 


[Azriel Shochat / Shmuel Spector (24 ed.)] 


Holocaust Period 

Under Soviet rule (1939-41), the Jewish communal bodies 
were disbanded. A number of Zionist youth left for Vilna in 
the hope of reaching Palestine from there. In the summer of 
1940 some Jewish families were sent into exile to the Soviet 
interior. When war broke out between Germany and Russia 
on June 22, 1941, groups of Jewish youth left the town with 
the retreating Soviet army. About 1,000 Jews from Ostrog 
reached the Soviet Union, leaving about 9,500 Jews in Ostrog 
itself. During the heavy fighting 500 Jews were killed. The Ger- 
man forces entered Ostrog on July 3, 1941, and immediately 
embarked upon a campaign of murder and plunder among 
the Jewish population. On Aug. 4 2,000 Jews were rounded 
up and murdered in the woods in the New City, followed on 
September 1 by a similar action against 2,500 more victims. 
The members of the first *Judenrat headed by Rabbi Ginz- 
burg were murdered in the first murder Aktion in August. A 
second Judenrat was set up, headed by Avraham Komedant 
and including Chaim Dawidson, Yakov Gurewitz, and Yakov 
Kaplan. A ghetto was established in June 1942, where the re- 
maining 3,000 Jews were concentrated. The third and final 
Aktion came on Oct. 15, 1942, in which 3,000 persons were 
taken and murdered on the outskirts of the town. About 800 
Jews escaped to the forest, but few of them survived, as they 
were often attacked or betrayed by the Ukrainian peasants, or 
were murdered by gangs of the Bandera Ukrainian national- 
ists. Some of the escapees organized partisan units operating 
in the vicinity. Among the outstanding partisans were Yakov 
Kaplan, Mendel Treiberman, and Pesach Eisenstein. When 
the Soviet forces returned to Ostrog on Feb. 4, 1944, about 30 
Jews emerged from the partisan ranks. Approximately another 
30 came out of hiding. Later on, former Jewish inhabitants 
who had fled to the Soviet Union also returned, but the vast 
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majority left Ostrog for Poland, on their way to Erez Israel or 
other countries abroad. The community was not reconstituted 


after World War 11. 
[Aharon Weiss] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.M. Biber, Maczkeret li-Gedolei Ostraha 
(1908); Arim ve-Immahot be- Yisrael, 1 (1946), 5-40; Halpern, Pinkas; 
Pinkas Ostrah: Sefer Zikkaron li-Kehillat Ostraha (1960). ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: Pinkas ha-Kehillot Poland, vol. 5 -Volhynia and Pole- 
sie (1990). 


OSTROGORSKI, MOSES (1854-1917), scholar of politi- 
cal law and community leader. Born in Grodno, Belorus- 
sia, Ostrogorski finished his studies at the University of St. 
Petersburg and worked in the Ministry of Justice. In 1882 he 
was appointed head of the legislation department, but when 
the czarist reaction increased its power he was forced to re- 
sign and leave the country. His book, La femme au point de 
vue du public, published in 1892, was awarded a prize from 
the law faculty in Paris and was translated into English, Ger- 
man, and Polish. His most important book, La démocratie et 
lorganisation des partis politiques (translated into English in 
1903), severely criticized the democratic regimes of England 
and the United States, whose main fault was that the power 
of the political parties suppresses individual freedom. On 
the basis of this book Ostrogorski became renowned among 
American and Western European thinkers. In 1904 he re- 
turned to Russia, where he was elected to the first *Duma in 
1906 by the Jewish voters as the representative of the Grodno 
district. He was one of those who determined the Duma’s 
work procedures. He also served as a member of the com- 
mittee for equal rights, and with M. *Vinaver presented the 
case of the Jews. He was one of a six-member delegation sent 
by the Duma to visit the British Parliament. Although he did 
not formally join any political party, he always took the side 
of the Constitutional Democrats. As a member of the Jewish 
Popular Group, founded by Vinaver and *Sliozberg, he vehe- 
mently objected to the establishment of an organized group 
of Jewish representatives to the Duma which was demanded 


by the Zionists and *Dubnow. 
[Eliezer Margaliot] 


OSTROLEKA (Pol. Ostroleka; also Ostrolenka), town in 
Warsaw province, Poland. A permanent Jewish settlement in 
Ostroleka is not recorded before the 19** century, although 
Jews are mentioned in connection with the town in a docu- 
ment of 1622. An ordinance of 1826 prescribed certain areas 
for Jewish residence, only those with special privileges being 
permitted to live outside. The restriction was removed in 1862. 
The community, which numbered approximately 560 in 1827 
(16.3% of the total population), increased to 1,129 (36.8%) in 
1856; 4,832 (37.2%) in 1897; and 6,219 (53.5%) in 1909; decreas- 
ing to 3,352 (36.6%) in 1921. The 708 members of the loan so- 
ciety (founded in 1909) of the Ostroleka community in 1924 
comprised 359 artisans, 259 small traders, 11 agriculturalists, 
and 79 members of other professions. 


[Nathan Michael Gelber] 
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Holocaust Period 

Ostroleka was occupied by the Germans in September 1939. 
Jews were physically attacked and Jewish property confiscated. 
On Simhat Torah all Jews were ordered to cross into the So- 
viet sector within three days. During the expulsion many were 
killed and their property stolen. The Jews of Ostroleka were 
scattered throughout the Soviet sector and found temporary 
asylum in Bialystok, Slonim, Lomza, and other cities. Admin- 
istrative restrictions were placed upon them, and in 1940 many 
families were deported to the Soviet interior. Those who re- 
mained in the Soviet-occupied sector of Poland fell into the 
hands of the Germans after the outbreak of the German-Soviet 
war (June 22, 1941) and suffered the same persecutions as the 
local Jews — forced labor, starvation, disease, and finally ex- 
termination. Jews from Ostroleka were active in the resistance 
movements in the Vilna and Baranovichi ghettoes. Some also 
joined the partisans and fought in the Puszcza Naliboki and 


the surrounding area. 
[Aharon Weiss] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sefer Kehillat Ostrolenka (Heb. and Yid., 
1963). 


OSTROLENK, BERNHARD (1887-1944), U.S. economist. 
Ostrolenk, who was born in Warsaw, received his early school- 
ing in Berlin, and was taken to the United States in 1897. After 
holding several teaching posts, he became professor of eco- 
nomics at the School of Business and Civic Administration at 
the City College of New York where he taught until his death. 
He also wrote for many magazines including Current History 
and Business Week. His major publications include: Economic 
Geography (1941); The Surplus Farmer (1932); and The Econom- 
ics of Branch Banking (1930). His main interests were scientific 
farming and the economic problems of agriculture. During 
World War 11, he became interested in immigration problems 


and the Zionist movement. 
[Joachim O. Ronall] 


OSTROPOLER, HERSHELE (late 18" century), Yiddish 
jester. Although biographical facts concerning him are based 
on oral tradition intermingled with folklore, he was probably 
born in Balta, Podolia, and lived and died at Medzibezh. He 
derived his name from the townlet of Ostropol, Poland, where 
he served as shohet (“ritual slaughterer”), until his satiric wit 
offended the communal leaders. He then wandered through 
Podolia townlets becoming a familiar figure in the inns of the 
district. His poverty was proverbial. According to a folk leg- 
end, he was called to the hasidic court of Medzibezh to cure 
the *Ba’al Shem Tov’s grandson, Reb Baruch Tulchiner, of his 
fits of depression by serving as his jester. His satiric barbs 
shocked the rich and delighted the simple folk. Booklets re- 
cording his tales, anecdotes, and witticisms appeared posthu- 
mously and were widely disseminated until the mid-20' cen- 
tury. He was the subject of lyrics by Ephraim *Auerbach and 
Itzik *Manger, a novel by I.J. *Trunk, a comedy by M. Livshitz 
performed by the *Vilna Troupe in 1930, a comedy by Jacob 
Gershenson, and a folkplay by Jacob Zonshein. 
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[Sol Liptzin] 


OSTROPOLER, SAMSON BEN PESAH (d. 1648), kabbal- 
ist. No details are known about Ostropoler’s life except those 
few that can be deduced from his own writings. During his 
lifetime, in the second quarter of the 17" century, he became 
widely known throughout Poland as the greatest kabbalist in 
the country, and the tradition about his outstanding rank lived 
on for several generations after his death. Considered one of 
the principal proponents of Lurianic Kabbalah in Poland, he 
corresponded with many kabbalists of his day. While serving 
as preacher and Maggid in Polonnoye (Volhynia), he died a 
martyr’s death at the head of the Jewish community (July 22, 
1648) during the *Chmielnicki massacres. None of his writ- 
ings was published during his lifetime and it is not until the 
following generation that scattered quotations in his name are 
found in various kabbalistic books. In 1653 Zevi Horowitz (or 
Hurwitz) ha-Levi copied in Grodno a collection of Ostropol- 
er’s kabbalistic notes (preserved in Ms. Oxford Neubauer Cat. 
Bod. no. 1793). His grandson incorporated this collection into 
his commentary on the Zohar, Aspaklarya Me’irah (Fuerth, 
1776), dispersing it throughout many passages; only some por- 
tions were omitted. Moses Meinsters from Vienna published 
(Amsterdam, 1687) a small pamphlet containing Ketavim by 
Ostropoler. In 1709 the latter’s nephew published in Zolk- 
iew the book Karnayim with Ostropoler’s commentary, Dan 
Yadin, and another batch of collectanea (likkutim) from his 
papers which also contained some of his letters on kabbalistic 
matters. Karnayim, attributed by Ostropoler to an unknown 
Aaron from the unknown city of Kardina, consists mainly of 
extremely obscure hints which are so cleverly expounded in 
the commentary that during the 18" century it was suggested 
that the book and the commentary were written by the same 
man. An analysis of all Ostropoler’s remaining writings makes 
this virtually certain. 

Ostropoler lived in a world of numerological mysti- 
cism and was deeply concerned with demonology, on which 
his writings abound in the most extraordinary statements. 
In the main his frequent references to Lurianic writings have 
no basis in Hayyim *Vital’s texts and are only loosely con- 
nected with Israel *Sarug’s brand of Lurianism. Many other 
quotations are equally fictitious, imitating Moses *Botarel’s 
methods in his commentary on Sefer Yezirah. Ostropoler was 
apparently closely connected with two of his kabbalistic con- 
temporaries, Nathan Shapira in Cracow and Aryeh Loew Pri- 
lik, who had similar interests but did not employ pseudepig- 
raphy. Whereas the Lurianic writings speak of the power of 
evil, the kelippot, at great length but in a general, impersonal 
manner, Ostropoler liked to give each and every one special 
and previously unknown names, many of them obviously con- 
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structed on numerological principles. There is no doubt that he 
presents a psychological enigma. Anti-Christian and elaborate 
messianic hints appear in his writings. His main work, which 
is often referred to, was a commentary to the Zohar, Mahaneh 
Dan, but no trace of this has been found. The unique charac- 
ter of Ostropoler’s writings led to their being widely quoted 
in later kabbalistic literature, and they were reprinted several 
times. Two other commentaries on Karnayim were published, 
one by Eliezer Fischel from Stryzow (Zhitomir, 1805) denounc- 
ing those who suspected Ostropoler of being the author, and 
one by Samuel Samama of Tunis (Leghorn, 1825). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nathan Hanover, Yeven Mezulah (Venice, 
1653), 7a; N. Bruell, in: Ozar ha-Sifrut, 4 (1888), 468-72; G. Scholem, 
in: Revue de Histoire des Religions, 143 (1953), 37-39. 


[Gershom Scholem] 


OSTROWER, FAYGA (1920-2001), Brazilian graphic art- 
ist, born in Lodz, Poland. Ostrower lived in Germany from 
1921 until 1934 when she immigrated to Brazil. After 1944 
she specialized in the graphic arts, producing book illustra- 
tions, fabric designs, and carefully composed, delicately col- 
ored prints. 


OSTROWIEC (also Ostrowiec Swietokrzyski), town in 
Kielce province, Poland. In 1755, the rabbi of Ostrowiec, 
Ezekiel b. Avigdor, took part in an assembly of the *Council 
of the Four Lands. Previously Eliezer b. Solomon Zalman Lip- 
schuetz, author of responsa Heshiv R. Eliezer ve-Siah ha-Sadeh 
(Neuwied, 1749), had served as rabbi there. The community 
increased from 1,064 in 1827 to 2,736 in 1856 (80% of the total 
population) and 6,146 in 1897 (62.8%). In 1921 it numbered 
10,095 (51%). Most of the Jews in Ostrowiec lived in condi- 
tions of extreme poverty. A pogrom was instigated there by 
factory workers in 1904. The Jewish loan fund in Ostrowiec 
had a membership of 474 in 1924, of whom 344 were store- 
keepers, tradesmen or peddlers, 97 artisans, and 33 in miscel- 


laneous professions. 
[Nathan Michael Gelber] 


Holocaust Period 

At the outbreak of World War 11 there were about 8,000 Jews 
in Ostrowiec. The first Aktion took place on Oct. 11-12, 1942, 
when 11,000 Jews from Ostrowiec and the vicinity were de- 
ported to the *Treblinka death camp. In October 1942 a forced- 
labor camp for Jews was established in Ostrowiec. On Jan. 16, 
1943, 1,000 Jews were deported to the *Sandomierz forced- 
labor camp. The Jewish community was liquidated on June 
10, 1943, when the remaining 2,000 Jews were transferred 
to Ostrowiec forced-labor camp, which was itself liquidated 
on Aug. 3, 1944, when the inmates were deported to *Aus- 
chwitz. An underground organization, headed by the broth- 
ers Kopel and Moshe Stein, and David Kempinski, was active 
in Ostrowiec. They established contact with the leaders of 
the Jewish Fighting Organization in *Warsaw. A few groups 
of prisoners escaped and started guerrilla activities in the 
vicinity. Those who fled in July 1944 conducted guerrilla 
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activities until the liberation of the region in July 1945. After 
the war the Jewish community of Ostrowiec was not recon- 
stituted. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Krakowski, in: BZIH, no. 65-66 (1968), 
66-68; Yad Vashem Archives; BJCE; PK. 


OSTROW MAZOWIECKA (Pol. Ostr6éw Mazowiecka; 
Russ. Ostrov Lomzinsky), town in the province of Warszawa, 
N.E. Central Poland. The intolerant attitude of the authorities 
of Masovia prevented the settlement of Jews for several cen- 
turies, and it was only during the 18'* century that Jews suc- 
ceeded in establishing themselves there permanently. In 1765 
there were 68 Jews (20 families) paying the poll tax and owning 
15 houses in the town, and another 45 Jews in six surrounding 
villages. Seven heads of families earned their livelihood from 
crafts; the remainder engaged in retail trade or held leases. In 
1789 a Polish tribunal issued a restriction against Jewish set- 
tlement in the town, which remained in force until 1862. Jews 
who succeeded in settling in Ostrow Mazowiecka came mostly 
from central Poland and Lithuania, developing a special Yid- 
dish dialect which combined the Yiddish language features of 
both areas. In spite of prohibitions there were 382 Jews living 
in Ostrow Mazowiecka in 1808 (34% of the total population). 
In 1827 they numbered 809 (39%). Jews engaged essentially in 
retail trade, peddling, haulage, and tailoring. In 1857 the com- 
munity numbered 2,412 (61% of the population). A few wealthy 
families traded in wood and grain, and worked flour and saw 
mills. From 1850 the community supported a yeshivah. Dur- 
ing the second half of the 19"* century (somewhat later than in 
most other places) a dispute broke out between the Hasidim 
and the *Mitnaggedim in the community. Rabbis of the two 
factions officiated alternately, notably David Solomon Margo- 
lioth, Judah Leib *Gordon, and the zaddik Gershon Hanokh 
of Radzyn. The majority of the local Hasidim belonged to the 
Gur (*Gora Kalwaria) and *Warka dynasties. In 1897 the Jew- 
ish community numbered 5,910 (60% of the population). Al- 
though at the beginning of the 20" century religious and secu- 
lar Jewish educational institutions were established, it was not 
until the end of World War 1 that the community’s institutions 
were organized to their fullest extent. In 1921, 6,812 Jews (51% 
of the total) made up the community’s population. In 1934 the 
Jews of Komorowo were incorporated into the community of 
Ostrow Mazowiecka, and the yeshivah Beit Yosef was trans- 
ferred to the town in 1922. 

[Arthur Cygielman] 


Holocaust Period 

In 1939 over 7,000 Jews lived in Ostrow Mazowiecka. The Ger- 
man army entered on Sept. 8, 1939, and two days later initiated 
a pogrom, killing 30 Jews. At the end of September 1939 the 
German army withdrew for a few days and the Soviet army 
reached the town’s suburbs since, according to the Soviet-Ger- 
man agreement, Ostrow Mazowiecka became a frontier town 
on the German side. Almost all the Jews crossed over to the 
Soviet side. On Nov. 11, 1939, the Germans assembled the re- 
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maining 560 Jews, drove them to a forest outside the town, and 
murdered them. Most of the Jewish refugees from the town 
settled in Bialystok but many did not succeed in leaving when 
the Germans invaded the Soviet Union (June 1941), and they 
shared the tragic plight of the Jews in Bialystok. After the war 
the Jewish community in Ostrow Mazowiecka was not rebuilt. 
Organizations of former residents of Ostrow Mazowiecka are 


active in Israel, the U.S., and France. 
[Stefan Krakowski] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Mahler, Yidn in Amolikn Poyln in Likht 
fun Tsifern (1958), index; B. Wasiutynski, Ludnos¢ zydowska w Polsce 
w wiekach x1x i XX (1930), 36, 66, 72, 77, 79; I. Schiper (ed.), Dzieje 
handlu zydowskiego na ziemiach polskich (1937), index; Sefer ha-Zik- 
karon li-Kehillat Ostréw Mazowieck (Heb. and Yid., 1960); Ostrow 
Mazowieck (1966), a memorial book publ. in Heb. 


OSTRYNA (in Jewish sources 7"100iX), town in Grodno 
district, Belarus. Jews are first mentioned in Ostryna some 
time before 1569 as contractors of customs and taxes. In 1623 
the Lithuanian Council (see *Councils of the Lands) placed 
Ostryna under the jurisdiction of the Grodno community. 
The number of Jewish poll tax payers in the town and sur- 
rounding communities was 436 in 1765. There were 405 
Jews in Ostryna in 1847, 1,440 (59% of the total population) 
in 1897, and 1,067 (67.3%) in 1921. The Jews engaged mainly 
in trading, forestry, crafts, peddling, and agriculture; in 
the early 1920s there were 60 Jewish farmers in Ostryna. 
When the Germans evacuated Ostryna in 1919 the Jewish 
youth and military veterans established a Jewish police force 
to guard against peasant attacks. A Jewish self-defense group, 
which was organized in 1934, acted effectively against peasants 
who, incited by Polish students, were attempting to loot Jew- 
ish shops. A Jewish savings and loan fund was established in 
1912 with 214 members; it was dissolved in World War 1 and 
later renewed as a cooperative bank which had 168 members 
in 1921. 

A Hebrew school, in which the “direct method” (Ivrit be- 
Ivrit) was used to teach Hebrew, was established by the Zionist 
M. Gornilki. The first coeducational school was founded in 
1913. In 1921 the cysHOo (Central Yiddish School Organiza- 
tion) established a Yiddish school which operated a club to 
promote cultural activities in the spirit of the *Bund. From 
the earliest days of the movement Zionists were active in Os- 
tryna. In 1923 they opened a *Tarbut school. There was a Jew- 
ish public library in the town. In 1923 a branch of *He-Halutz 
was organized and in 1928 of He-Halutz ha-Za’ir. An attempt 
was made to establish a training center (hakhsharah), based 
on forestry in the area. A training center of *Ha-Shomer ha- 
Zair was established in 1927. Many halutzim from Ostryna 
emigrated to Erez Israel and some of them settled in kibbut- 
zim. Among Ostryna’s rabbis were Jacob Zevi Shapiro, author 
of Tiferet Yaakov on the Mishnah; Jacob Tabszunsky, who dur- 
ing World War 1 gathered a group of students around him; and 
S. Gerszonowicz, the last rabbi, who was murdered along with 
his congregation by the Nazis. Harry Austryn *Wolfson was 
a native of Ostryna. 
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Holocaust Period 

During World War 11, when the Germans entered Ostryna 
on June 25, 1941, all the Jews were ordered to wear the yel- 
low badge, and shortly after a Judenrat was established. The 
week after the invasion, the first Jews were killed. In October 
1941 the Jews of Ostryna, together with those of Nowy-Dwor, 
numbering 1,200, were concentrated in two small ghettos. On 
Nov. 2, 1942, all the Jews from the Ostryna ghetto were de- 
ported to the Kelbasin forced-labor camp near Grodno, and 
at the end of the month were deported to *Auschwitz. A few 
young people succeeded in escaping from the trains going to 
Auschwitz and joined partisan units. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Dubnow (ed.), Pinkas... Medinat Lita 
(1935); 17, 96; Sefer Zikkaron li-Kehillot... Ostrin (1966); Unzer Hilf 
(1921-23); “Ort” - Barikht (Berlin, 1923); ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
Pinkas Kehillot Poland, vol. 8 — North-East (2005). 


[Dov Rabin] 


OSVAT, ERNO (1878-1929), literary critic and editor. From 
1902, when he began editing Magyar Géniusz, Osvat devoted 
himself to widening the horizons of Hungary’s literary press. 
He founded Figyelé in 1905 and three years later also joined 
the staff of Nyugat, where he promoted talented young writ- 
ers, especially the poet Endre Ady. The tragic death of his only 
daughter led him to commit suicide. 


OSWIECIM (Ger. Auschwitz), town in S. Poland and site of 
the notorious death camp. In the Middle Ages it was the capi- 
tal of the duchy of that name, which in 1457 was purchased by 
Poland. Fairs, which attracted widespread interest, were held 
there in the 16 century. That Jews were living in Oswiecim 
as early as 1563 is attested by a charter of privileges granted 
by King Sigismund 11 Augustus which denied them residence 
rights near the marketplace or in the main streets and barred 
new Jewish settlers from the city. In 1564, when the Oswiecim 
regional council was undergoing reorganization, the Jews de- 
clared to the authorities concerned that the city had been in- 
habited by Jews since its foundation. In 1588 the community 
built a synagogue on grounds acquired from a burgher and 
established a cemetery. The transaction was confirmed by 
the royal chancellery. The Jews in Oswiecim suffered severely 
during the war between Sweden and Poland, 1656-58. Twenty 
houses are recorded in Jewish ownership in 1666, the number 
being equally small in the 18 century. According to a census 
of 1765 there were 133 Jewish residents. The community (kahal) 
of Oswiecim, whose jurisdiction extended over all the Jewish 
population in the area of the former duchy, had a membership 
of 862. In matters of Jewish communal administration it was 
subordinate to the kahal of Cracow. In 1773 Oswiecim came 
under Austrian rule. The tax levied on the community was so 
high that for a considerable time it was unable to meet its ob- 
ligations. Two synagogues in Oswiecim, among other build- 
ings, were destroyed by a fire in 1863. The last Austrian census 
in 1910 records 3,000 Jews residing in Oswiecim. The number 
had increased to 4,950 in 1921 (40.3% of the total population). 
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The community was destroyed in World War 11. For details of 
that period, see *Auschwitz. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Berson, Dyplomataryusz (1910), 69; M. 
Balinski and T. Lipinski, Starozytna Polska, 2 (1843); S.A. Bershadski, 
Russko-Yevreyskiy Arkhiv, 3 (1903), 228-30; M. Balaban, Dzieje zydéw 


w Galicji (1914), index. 
[Mark Wischnitzer] 


OTHNIEL (Heb. Owany), son of Kenaz, the first judge of 
Israel. He is first mentioned as a hero of the tribe of Judah 
during the period of the conquest of the land. As a reward for 
capturing Debir, he received in marriage Achsah, the daughter 
of *Caleb. At his wife’s request Othniel also obtained from Ca- 
leb springs of water (Josh. 15:15—-19; Judg. 1:11-15). As a motif, 
this narrative is reminiscent of the action of *Saul in promis- 
ing his daughter to the one who would defeat Goliath (1 Sam. 
17:25). Historically, it presents a difficulty in that the capture of 
Debir is earlier attributed to Joshua himself (Josh. 10:38-39). 
The next reference to Othniel is as a divinely sent national 
hero who delivered Israel from the eight-year oppression of 
Cushan-Rishathaim, king of Aram-Naharaim, and so enabled 
the land to enjoy a respite from its enemies for a whole gen- 
eration (Judg. 3:8-11). He was the only judge to come from a 
southern tribe. Othniel is described as being “the son of Ke- 
naz, Caleb's [younger] brother” (Josh. 15:17; Judg. 1:13; 3:9). The 
ambiguity in the relationship is most likely to be resolved, on 
the basis of the genealogy of 1 Chronicles 4:11-15, in favor of 
his being Caleb’s nephew. However, the problem of Othniel’s 
identity is complicated by the fact that Kenaz is also the name 
of a clan. Caleb is a Kenizzite (Num. 32:12; Josh. 14:6, 14) and 
Kenaz is also the name of an Edomite tribe (Gen. 36:11, 15, 42; 
1 Chron. 1:36, 53). Many scholars believe that Caleb and Oth- 
niel were respectively the eponymous ancestors of older and 
younger clans of the tribe of Kenaz that became absorbed 
within Judah. The importance of the clan of Othniel is indi- 
cated by the fact that one of David's divisional commanders in 
charge of the 12 monthly relays was “Heldai the Netophathite 
of Othniel” (1 Chron. 27:15; cf. 11:30; 11 Sam. 23:28-29). 


[Nahum M. Sarna] 


In the Aggadah 

Othniel is identified with Jabez (1 Chron. 2:55), and was 
so called because he counseled (Heb. yaaz; yy’) and fostered 
the study of Torah in Israel. He restored the knowledge of 
the Torah, particularly the Oral Law, which had been for- 
gotten in the period of mourning for Moses (Tem. 16a). He 
assumed the leadership of the people of Israel while Joshua 
was still alive (Gen. R. 58:2) and judged Israel for 40 years 
(sor 12). According to the Alphabet of Ben Sira (11, 29a and 
36a), he was one of those who was vouchsafed to enter Para- 
dise alive. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Taeubler, in: HUCA, 20 (1947), 137-42; A. 
Malamat, in: JNEs, 13 (1954), 231-42; Noth, Hist Isr, 56ff.; S. Yeivin, 
in: Atigot, 3 (1961), 176-80; E. Danelius, in: JNES, 22 (1963), 191-3. For 
further bibl. see *Cushan Rishathaim. IN THE AGGADAH: Ginzberg, 
Legends, index; I. Hasida, Ishei ha-Tanakh (1964), 359-60. 
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OTRANTO, town in Apulia, S. Italy. Tombstone inscriptions 
dating from the third century onward are proof of the exis- 
tence of an early Jewish settlement in Otranto. The *Josippon 
chronicle (10 century) states that Titus settled a number of 
Jewish prisoners from Erez Israel in the town. In the Middle 
Ages Otranto became one of the most prosperous Jewish cen- 
ters in southern Italy. At the time of the forced conversion un- 
der the Byzantine emperor Romanus 1 *Lecapenus, one com- 
munal leader committed suicide, one was strangled, and one 
died in prison. When Benjamin of *Tudela visited Otranto in 
about 1159, he found about 500 Jews there. It was considered 
one of the most important rabbinical centers in Europe. In 
the Sefer ha-Yashar, Jacob *Tam (12 century) quotes an old 
saying parodying Isaiah 2:3: “For out of Bari shall go forth the 
Law and the word of the Lord from Otranto”” When the Turks 
besieged Otranto in 1481, the Jews contributed 3,000 duc- 
ats for the defense of the town. In 1510, with their expulsion 
from the kingdom of *Naples, the Jews had to leave Otranto. 
A number of them settled in Salonika, where they founded 
their own synagogue. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, Dark Ages, index; Frey, Corpus, 1 
(1936), no. 632; Milano, Bibliotheca, index; Milano, Italia, index; N. 
Ferorelli, Ebrei nell’ Italia meridionale... (1915); Cassuto, in: Giornale 


della societa asiatica italiana, 29 (1921), 97 ff. 
[Ariel Toaff] 


OTTA, FRANCISCO (1908-1999), Chilean artist. Born 
in Czechoslovakia, Otta emigrated to Chile in 1939. After a 
youthful period of realistic portraits in which he searched for 
common features in ethnological communities such as Peru- 
vian Indians, Sicilian peasants, or Ukrainian Jews, he became 
an expressionist. Later he moved to semi-abstract paintings 
and finally to a new figuratism with some pop elements. 


OTTAWA, city in the province of Ontario and capital of Can- 
ada, situated at the junction of the Ottawa and Rideau rivers. 
Settled in the early 1800s, Ottawa was originally called Bytown 
(1826) after Colonel John By, who supervised the building of 
the Rideau Canal. In 1855 it was incorporated as the city of Ot- 
tawa, and in 1857 Queen Victoria chose Ottawa as the capital of 
Canada. The current city of Ottawa, population 774,072 (2001 
census), was created in 2001 out of the amalgamation of Ot- 
tawa with 11 surrounding local municipalities. 

The development of a Jewish community in Ottawa be- 
gan in the latter half of the 19" century. According to census 
records, there were no Jews in Bytown in 1851. Moses Bilsky 
first went to Ottawa in 1857 or 1858, though he did not per- 
manently settle there until some years later. In 1861 the census 
showed six Jews residing in Ottawa; for 1871 none is shown 
and in 1881 there were 20 Jews, more than half of whom were 
members of the families of John Dover, a dry goods merchant, 
and Aaron Rosenthal, a jeweler and silversmith. By 1891 the 
number of Jews had more than doubled to 46. There has been 
growth in Ottawa's Jewish population in every decade since. 
In 1901 there were almost 400 Jews in Ottawa. The number 
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increased more than tenfold to approximately 5,000 at the 
end of World War 11. In 2001 Ottawa had almost 13,500 Jews, 
making it home to the fifth largest Jewish population in Can- 
ada. Between 1881 and 1921 Jews arriving from the pogroms 
and restrictions in Russia and Eastern Europe contributed 
to the rapid rise in the size of Ottawa's Jewish community. A 
second period of rapid growth occurred between the 1960s 
and 1980s when the rise of French-Canadian nationalism in 
Quebec and election of the separatist Parti Québécois govern- 
ment led many Jews to leave Montreal for Toronto, Ottawa, 
and other Canadian cities. 

Organized congregational life in Ottawa began in 1892 
when Moses Bilsky and John Dover helped found Adath Je- 
shurun. In 1895, the congregation's first synagogue was com- 
pleted and within a decade it moved to a new building. Adath 
Jeshurun’s first religious functionary was the Rev. Jacob Mirsky 
and local businessman A.J. *Freiman served as the congrega- 
tion’s president from 1904 to 1930. In 1902 a second Ottawa 
congregation, Agudath Achim, was founded. Its services were 
held in a congregant’s house until a synagogue was erected in 
1912. The Machzikei Hadas congregation was founded in 1906 
by newly arrived immigrants who desired their own Ortho- 
dox synagogue. The congregation has changed location several 
times, and its rabbi at the outset of the 21° century, Reuven 
Bulka, has served as spiritual leader since 1967. 

Bnai Jacob synagogue was founded in 1911 for Jews living 
in Ottawa's west end. Services were first held in a public hall 
or in a private home, but in 1914 the congregation bought a 
house which they turned into a synagogue. In 1936 the Agu- 
dath Israel Congregation, also in the city’s expanding west 
end, was organized and two years later converted a former 
Anglican church into its synagogue. In 1948, Agudath Israel 
bought a new property on which it built a synagogue. Agu- 
dath Israel affiliated with the Conservative movement in 1951. 
Its current home was dedicated in 1960, and a new 400-seat 
sanctuary added in 1966. In 2005 Agudath Israel was the larg- 
est congregation in Ottawa, with a membership of approxi- 
mately 850 families. In 1956 Ottawa's first two congregations, 
Adath Jeshurun and Agudath Achim, both Orthodox and 
both located near one another, merged to form Beth Shalom. 
Faced with declining membership, the B’nai Jacob amalgam- 
ated into Beth Shalom in 1971. 

Since the 1960s, Ottawa's Jewish religious life has dem- 
onstrated both growth and increasing pluralism of expres- 
sion. In 1966, the Young Israel Congregation was founded 
to serve the needs of Orthodox worshipers living in Ottawa's 
west end. A new sanctuary was dedicated in 1980. In 1966 
Ottawa's Reform congregation, Temple Israel, was organized 
and, after first holding services in a public school, acquired 
its own home in 1971. After a destructive fire less than a year 
later, a new synagogue was built and dedicated in 1975. Adath 
Shalom, an egalitarian Conservative havurah, was established 
in 1978 and Beth Shalom West, a modern Orthodox congre- 
gation, was created as a west end satellite of Beth Shalom. Its 
new synagogue was completed in suburban Nepean in 1985. 
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direct military regime, leftist intellectuals and students finally 
joined the working masses in demonstrating support for the 
general, amid manifestations of recurrent violence that under- 
mined peaceful life and created a climate of uncertainty and 
fear for the future. Perén himself made public his views with 
regard to Jews and to Israel. Before his election, and soon after 
meeting in Madrid with a large group of Arab diplomats, he 
felt it proper, in the course of a meeting (also held in Madrid) 
with former Israel Ambassador Jacob *Tsur and other Israeli 
officials, to express his sympathy for Jews and for Israel. 

Peron received a delegation from pata and the kehillah 
in Buenos Aires, at which he restated his opposition to anti- 
semitism and proclaimed his neutrality in the Middle East 
conflict. 

Peron died on July 1, 1974, and was succeeded by his wife 
Maria Estela (Isabel) Martinez de Perén, who had been vice 
president, but she could hardly confront the difficulties of a 
politically divided country and keep together the mass move- 
ment that had brought Peron back to power. From the middle 
of 1974 until his forced resignation in July 1975, the strongman 
in Argentina was José Lopez Rega, minister of social welfare 
and advisor to the president. Perén’s death was followed by a 
period of complete insecurity and terror. In November 1974 a 
state of siege was imposed; leftist guerrilla groups (Montone- 
ros and Ejército Revolucionario del Pueblo - ERP) were out- 
lawed, a fact that did not prevent them from spectacular acts 
of terror; thousands were arrested, and ultra-right paramili- 
tary groups, allegedly supported from within the government 
and acting under the name Alianza Anticomunista Argentina 
(aaA), killed hundreds of persons, including prominent pol- 
iticians, intellectuals, journalists, lawyers, trade-union lead- 
ers and students. Naturally, this situation had an impact on 
the Jewish community; and pata, the Latin American Jewish 
Congress, and also non-Jewish organizations and publications 
denounced the dangers inherent in the anti-Jewish aspects of 
the explosive situation. 

A substantial change took place on March 24, 1976, when, 
in a bloodless coup, a military junta seized power, deposing 
President Maria Estela (Isabel) Martinez de Perén and ap- 
pointing General Jorge Rafael Videla in her place. The junta 
had to confront a very difficult situation, characterized by 
economic chaos, enormous inflation, social unrest, terror, 
and violence. The junta, which suspended normal political 
and trade-union activities, at first had the support of wide 
middle class and liberal circles. They hoped that this time the 
military would restore order in the country. But they were 
very quickly disappointed. The military factions which took 
control of the country used extreme methods of terror and 
completely ignored civil rights and the rule of law. Thou- 
sands of people were kidnapped, tortured, and murdered 
and their bodies disappeared. Under this regime, xenophobic 
and antisemitic discourse became common, and when a Jew 
was incarcerated or kidnapped, his fate was bound to be far 
worse than that of a non-Jew. But at the same time the Jew- 
ish community as a whole went undisturbed and was able to 
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conduct its social activities without impediment and admin- 
ister its institutions democratically. Nevertheless antisemitic 
actions continued together with some violence against Jew- 
ish institutions and persons. A list of antisemitic incidents 
during the years 1975 and 1976 was published in Argentina 
and in the United States, together with the testimony by an 
American Jewish leader. The editor of the daily La Opinion, 
Jacobo *Timerman, was arrested and jailed in April 1977, and 
even though declared innocent by the Supreme Court, con- 
tinued to be held and tortured by the army. In November 1977 
Timerman was deprived of his civil rights and his property 
was placed in state custody. He was also accused of connec- 
tions with David Graiver, a Jewish financier with alleged ties 
to the left wing Montoneros. Jewish, professional, and human 
rights organizations, and the diplomats of the State of Israel 
repeatedly urged the Argentine government to put an end to 
Timerman’s detention, but it was not until September 1979 
that he was released to Israel. Timerman stayed there about a 
year and then moved to the USS. 

There was also a sequence of anti-Jewish attacks, and 
antisemitic pamphlets, books, and magazines continued to 
appear. A prominent example of the anti-Jewish literature is 
the magazine Cabildo, which was temporarily banned un- 
der pressure from the U.S. and Israel. The government also 
closed down antisemitic publishing enterprises such as Mili- 
cia, Odal, and Occidente, but the dissemination of anti-Jewish 
literature was not stopped. The Graiver case and other eco- 
nomic scandals became a theme played up by the anti-Jew- 
ish publications. 

In 1979, the government published a decree to the effect 
that all religions, except Roman Catholicism, must register 
with the State in order to establish “effective control” over 
non-Catholic religions. 

Although traditional right-wing xenophobic groups 
were still the main source of anti-Jewish activity, on the left, 
anti-Zionist and anti-Israel agitation deteriorated usually into 
typical old-fashioned antisemitism. Special connections were 
established between anti-Israel Arabs and some leftist guer- 
rilla groups which were received in military training camps 
of the pLo in Lebanon. There were also indications that the 
Arabs cooperated with other groups to create an anti-Jew- 
ish climate. 

The Falklands (Malvinas) War against Great Britain 
(April-May 1982) and the consequences of Argentina's mili- 
tary defeat marked the beginning of the end for the regime 
installed by the military junta in 1976. During the hostilities 
in the south of Argentina, rabbis traveled to the war zone to 
serve as chaplains for the Jewish soldiers. In the following year, 
sectors of the community publicly supported the protests con- 
cerning the victims who had been arrested and disappeared 
during the repression practiced by the military junta. Nunca 
Mas (“Never Again”), the report prepared by CONADEP (Na- 
tional Commission for the Missing Persons) published in 1985, 
revealed a special degree of atrocity in the treatment and tor- 
ture of many Jewish citizens figuring in the dreadful lists: of 
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The Ottawa Reconstructionist Havurah and the Sephardi As- 
sociation both organized in 1987, and the Ottawa Torah Center 
Chabad was established in Barrhaven in 1997. Ottawa’s newest 
congregation, the Orthodox Community Ohev Yisroel, held 
its first service in 2004 near the University of Ottawa. 

The Ottawa Jewish community's first cemetery was es- 
tablished in 1893 but by the early 1970s a new cemetery was 
needed. In 1976 the New Jewish Community Cemetery of Ot- 
tawa was consecrated. Originally each synagogue had its own 
burial society, but in 1918 all the burial societies amalgam- 
ated to form the Ottawa Chevra Kadisha. In 1953 the Chevra 
Kadisha purchased a vacant synagogue building and in 1957 
dedicated the building as the Jewish Community Memorial 
Chapel. In 1997 it relocated to newer facilities. 

In 1934 the city’s Orthodox synagogues formed a ke- 
hillah, a unified Jewish community organization called the 
Jewish Community Council of Ottawa / Vaad Ha'lr. AJ. Frei- 
man served as its president until his death on June 4, 1944. 
The day-to-day operations of the Vaad Ha'Ir were directed by 
Hy Hochberg from 1946 until his death in 1985. The Jewish 
Community Council continues to serve as the central plan- 
ning, coordinating, community relations, and fundraising 
body for the Ottawa community. 

Jewish education is served by several day and afternoon 
schools. Hillel Academy, established in 1949, is the largest of 
three community Hebrew day schools, offering study from ju- 
nior kindergarten to grade eight. Cheder Rambam School and 
the Torah Academy offer a more Orthodox early childhood 
education. Jewish schools offering afternoon programs include 
the Ottawa Talmud Torah, Star of David, Temple Israel, and 
Ottawa Modern Jewish School. The Ottawa Torah Institute 
is the community yeshivah high school for boys. Founded 
in 1982, it was Ottawa's first full-time Jewish high school. A 
sister institution, Machon Sarah High School for Girls, was 
founded in 1990 and shares the Ottawa Torah Institute's teach- 
ing staff, albeit at a different campus. Two other Jewish high 
schools are Yitzhak Rabin, a day school, and Akiva Evening 
High School. The Kollel of Ottawa, located adjacent to the 
Soloway Jewish Community Centre, is a center for advanced 
study of Torah, talmudic law, and Judaic studies by commit- 
ted adult learners. 

Ottawa has contributed a number of national Jewish 
community leaders including A.J. Freiman, national president 
of the Zionist Organization of Canada from 1920 to his death 
in 1944; his wife, Lillian Freiman, a leader of Canadian Ha- 
dassah; their son Lawrence Freiman, president of the Zionist 
Organization of Canada for several terms, and Hyman Bes- 
sin, head of the Canadian Mizrachi movement and from 1970 
president of the Federated Zionist Organization of Canada. 
Ottawa Jews have also played an active role in Ottawa mu- 
nicipal affairs. In 1902 Samuel Rosenthal was the first of sev- 
eral Jewish aldermen in Ottawa and in 1975 Lorry Greenberg 
was the first Jew elected mayor of Ottawa, a position he held 
until he retired in 1978. Jews have also served on the Ottawa 
Board of Control and on the Ottawa Public School Board and 
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a Jew was elected mayor of South Hull, a Quebec municipal- 
ity across the Ottawa River from Ottawa. 

Ottawa's Jewish community supports a wide array of pro- 
grams and services. The Ottawa Jewish Bulletin, founded in 
1938, is the community’s official newspaper. The Jewish Com- 
munity Centre was established in 1951. By 1960 the jcc com- 
plex included Beth Shalom Synagogue, the Talmud Torah, 
and a gymnasium. Founded in 1953, the Ottawa Home for the 
Aged opened its Hillel Lodge in 1965. With the growth and 
westward shift of the Jewish community, a new Jewish com- 
munity campus was developed in the city’s west end. In 1983 
a 7.8 acre site and high school building was purchased and is 
today home to the Hillel Academy, Talmud Torah Afternoon 
School, Ottawa Modern Jewish School, and Akiva Evening 
High School. In 1998, the Jewish Community Centre moved 
to more modern facilities and now houses a library, archives, 
athletic facilities, social halls and meeting rooms, a mikveh, 
kosher restaurant, and offices of many Jewish communal orga- 
nizations, including those of the Vaad Ha'Ir. Hillel Lodge also 
relocated in 2000 to a new long-term care facility built across 
from the jcc, and the Tamir Foundation operates a nearby 
home for Jewish adults with developmental disabilities. 

As Canada’s capital, Ottawa is home to the Parliament 
Buildings, Supreme Court, Royal Mint, Bank of Canada, Na- 
tional Research Council, National Gallery, Canadian Mu- 
seum of Civilization, War Museum, National Arts Centre, and 
many other administrative and cultural institutions. One of 
these, the Library and Archives of Canada, houses numerous 
publications, documents, and archival collections of signifi- 
cance to the study of Canadian Jewry, as well as the Jacob M. 
Lowy Collection of rare incunabula, Hebraica, and Judaica. 
Ottawa's Jewish community continues to grow, spurred on 
by Ottawa's economic development as an important center 
of high-tech industry and the administrative seat of the fed- 
eral government. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.H. Arnoni, in: V. Grossman, Canadian 
Jewish Year Book, vol. 2 (1940-1941): 115-20; S. Berman in: Pathways 
to the Present: Canadian Jewry and Canadian Jewish Congress (1986), 
50-56; M. Bookman, in: E. Gottesman (ed.), Canadian Jewish Refer- 
ence Book and Directory, 1963 (1963), 387-405; H.S. Roodman, The 
Ottawa Jewish Community: Looking Back, an Historical Chronicle of 
Our Community for the Years 1857-1987, 5617-5747 (1989). 


[Gerald Stone (2"4 ed.)] 


OTTENSOSSER, DAVID (1784-1858), Hebrew scholar. 
Born in Germany, he was a teacher at Fuerth yeshivah. Ot- 
tensosser devoted himself mainly to the study of Maimonides, 
upon whose works he drew in his Bible commentaries. His 
editions of Maimonides’ works are among the best of his vol- 
umes of ancient texts, and he published Maimonides’ letters 
with a German translation (Iggerot ha-Moreh, 1846) and an 
anthology of his teachings (Imrei Daat Rambam, 1848). His 
explication and translation into German of Isaiah (1807) was 
his first effort in this field. He published a corrected edition 
of Mendelssohn's Bible, in which he improved upon the Pen- 
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tateuch translation. He also edited Abraham Bedersi’s Olelot 
ha-Bohen, Jedaiah Bedersi’s Behinot Olam, and the travelogue 
of Pethahiah of Regensburg, Sibbuv ha-Olam (with a German 
translation, 1854), as well as a German version (with Hebrew 
commentary) of the liturgy (1811). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zeitlin, Bibliotheca, 258-60; Kressel, Lek- 


sikon, 1 (1965), 36. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


OTTINGER, ALBERT (1878-1938), U.S. lawyer, politician, 
and communal leader. Ottinger, who was born in New York 
City, was admitted to the bar in 1900. Active in Republican 
politics, he became Republican leader of Manhattan's 15'" As- 
sembly District (1912), was elected to the New York State Sen- 
ate (1916), and was appointed assistant U.S. attorney general by 
President Harding (1921). Twice elected New York State attor- 
ney general (1924, 1926), Ottinger vigorously prosecuted food 
profiteers, loan sharks, and stock swindlers, and earned the 
Republican nomination for governor in 1928. He lost that elec- 
tion to Franklin Delano Roosevelt by 25,000 votes. A staunch 
opponent of Tammany Hall, he urged the probe into the Tam- 
many activities that became known as the Seabury investiga- 
tion. Active in Jewish affairs, Ottinger was chairman of New 
York City’s Joint Distribution Committee drive (1931) and was 
associated with the Hebrew Orphan Asylum and the Young 
Men's Hebrew Association. 


°OTTO, RUDOLPH (1869-1937), German Protestant theolo- 
gian and historian of religion. Otto's major contribution to the 
study of comparative religion was his emphasis on, and analy- 
sis of, the notion of the “holy” as the specific and characteris- 
tic feature of religious experience. The “holy” is not identical 
with the true, the beautiful, or the moral. It is “awesome” in 
its grandeur and mysterious majesty. It is “wholly other” and 
causes ambivalent reactions, inspiring love as well as fear and 
producing confidence and joy as well as trembling. To express 
the range of meaning of the idea of the holy, Otto coined the 
term “numinous” (from Lat. Numen, “divine power”). While 
Otto’ analysis may not apply to all religions, it well describes 
the religious consciousness of biblical religion and the reli- 
gions influenced by it. The various aspects of the numinous 
as described by Otto correspond to the complementary cat- 
egories of “love of God” and “fear of God” in Jewish thought, 
and more especially to the feelings evoked and emphasized 
by the liturgy of Rosh Hashanah and the Day of Atonement 
(the “Days of Awe”). In fact, Otto illustrated his argument by 
quoting not only from the Bible but also from the piyyutim 
in the prayer book for the High Holidays. Among Otto’s im- 
portant works are West-oestliche Mystik (1926; Mysticism, East 
and West, 1932) and Reich Gottes und Menschensohn (1934; The 
Kingdom of God and the Son of Man, 1938), but his best-known 
work is Das Heéilige (1917; The Idea of the Holy, 1923). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.J.H.M. Poorthuis, in: Purity and 
Holiness (2000), 107-27; J.A. Levisohn, in: Journal of Jewish Educa- 
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OTTOLENGHI (Ottolengo), Italian family of Piedmont, 
apparently originating in Germany, the name being an Ital- 
ian form of Ettlingen. Its prominent members include: Jo- 
seph b. Nathan *Ottolenghi (d. 1570), rabbi of Cremona; 
SAMUEL DAVID B. JEHIEL *OTTOLENGO (d. 1718), scholar and 
kabbalist, born in Casale Monferrato. ABRAHAM AZARIAH 
(BONAIUTO) OTTOLENGHI (1776-1851), rabbinical scholar 
born in *Acqui. When the French revolutionary army entered 
Acqui in 1796, he gave a public address on the significance of 
the tree of liberty erected in Acqui, as everywhere else, as a 
symbol of the new era. With the defeat of the French follow- 
ing the battle of Novi in 1799, Abraham had to flee to Genoa. 
After the return of the French in 1800, he returned to Acqui, 
and was appointed rabbi of the community, which position he 
held until his death. He wrote Shir li-Khevod ha-Torah (Leg- 
horn, 1808). NATHAN (DONATO) OTTOLENGHI (1820-1883), 
the last outstanding member of the once-famous community 
of Acqui. On friendly terms with noted political figures of the 
period, including Massimo *d’Azeglio, Vincenzo Gioberti, 
and Cesare Balbo, he did much to better the position of both 
Jews and non-Jews and to improve the condition of the poor. 
ELEAZAR (LAZZARO) OTTOLENGHI (1820-1890), rabbi, born 
in Acqui. He held rabbinical office in Turin, Moncalvo, and 
Acqui, settling in Rome a year before his death. Author of a 
number of piyyutim, he also wrote a comedy, Matrimonio 
misto (1870), and Dialoghi religiosomorali (1873). In his youth, 
he also wrote several tragedies, one of which, Etelwige, was 
presented in Acqui in 1852. EMILIO OTTOLENGHI (1830-1908), 
philanthropist, born in Acqui. In 1848 he moved to Alessan- 
dria and was elected member of the municipal council in 1882. 
He served as president of the community for a long period 
and was made a count by King Humbert 1 in 1883. GrUSEPPE 
*OTTOLENGHI (1838-1904), was an Italian general, minister 
of war in 1902-03, veteran of the Italian War of Liberation. 
MOSES JACOB *OTTOLENGHI (1840-1901) was a writer and 
educator. JOSHUA (SALVATORE) OTTOLENGHI (1861-1934), 
physician. He studied in Turin, was assistant of Cesare *Lom- 
broso, and taught at Rome University. A pioneer in modern 
criminology, Ottolenghi founded (1902) the Scuola di Polizia 
Scientifica in Rome, the first of the kind in Italy. DONATO OT- 
TOLENGHI (1874-71940) was professor of general pathology 
and hygiene at the universities of Pisa, Cagliari, and Bologna. 
ADOLFO OTTOLENGHI (71880-1943) served as rabbi in Ven- 
ice from 1919 to 1943. During the Holocaust he was arrested 
by the Nazis and deported to Germany, where he perished. 
He was remembered in his community for his sincerity and 
his devotion to their needs. He wrote several historical essays, 
including Leon da Modena e spunti di vita ebraica del ghetto 
nel sec. XVII (1929) and Abraham Lattes nei suoi rapporti colla 
republica di Daniele Manin (1930). RAFFAELE OTTOLENGHI 
(21887-1917), lawyer and publicist, devoted to the Jewish cause 
and to Zionism. He wrote Voci d’Oriente (2 vols.), a study of 
Oriental influences in literature and of Hebrew proselytism. 
MARIO OTTOLENGHI (1904-1978), economist and secretary 
of the Italian Zionist Federation (1933-39), settled in Israel 
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in 1938. His son MICHAEL (1934— ) was professor of physical 
chemistry at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mortara, Indice, 46; E. Foa, in: II Vessillo Is- 
raelitico, 31 (1883), 327-9, 343ff.; E. Servi, ibid., 38 (1890), 137-9; Ghi- 
rondi-Neppi, 330, 332; Roth, Italy, index; Milano, Italia, index. 


OTTOLENGHI, GIUSEPPE (1838-1904), Italian general and 
minister of war. Born in Sabbioneta, Lombardy, Ottolenghi 
studied at the Turin military academy and fought with the 
Italian army in the war against Austria in 1859. In the follow- 
ing year he was transferred to the general staff, the first Jew 
to serve in that capacity in Italy. Ottolenghi was promoted to 
captain in 1863 and lectured on military tactics at the Modena 
military academy. During the Franco-Prussian War of 1870- 
71 he was Italian military attache in France and in 1878 was a 
member of the international commission to fix the boundary 
between Turkey and Montenegro. In 1902 he became com- 
mander of the 4" army corps with the rank of lieutenant gen- 
eral. In the same year he was made minister of war (the first 
Jew in Europe to hold this position) and a member of the sen- 
ate. Ottolenghi was the recipient of many honors, including 
the silver medal for military valor and the Cross of Savoy. He 
remained a loyal Jew all his life. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Rovighi, I Militari di Origine Ebra- 
ica nel Primo Secolo di Vita dello Stato Italiano, Roma (1999), 85-86. 


[Mordechai Kaplan] 


OTTOLENGHI, JOSEPH BEN NATHAN (d. 1570), rabbi 
of *Cremona, Italy. As head of the yeshivah, he made Cre- 
mona famous as a center of talmudic learning. Between 1558 
and 1562 Ottolenghi published about 20 Hebrew works at 
the celebrated Riva di Trento press. He wrote novellae on the 
code of Isaac *Alfasi and compiled an index to the Mordekhai 
(the code of *Mordecai b. Hillel). Some of his contemporaries 
(among them the historian *Joseph ha-Kohen) considered 
that the burning of the Talmud and Hebrew legal works in 
Cremona in 1559, when over 10,000 volumes were destroyed, 
was the consequence of a dispute between Ottolenghi and a 
certain Joshua de Cantori, aggravated by the interference of 
the apostate Vittorio Eliano. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, Italy, 221, 303; Milano, Italia, 265, 620; J. 
Bloch, Hebrew Printing in Riva di Trento (1933), 3; I. Sonne, Expurga- 
tion of Hebrew Books - the Work of Jewish Scholars (1943), 21-38. 


[Giorgio Romano] 


OTTOLENGHI, MOSES JACOB (1840-1901), Italian He- 
brew writer and educator and pupil of Elijah *Benamozegh. 
He was born in Leghorn and died in Salonika. His works in- 
clude Degel ha-Torah (an entertainment in seven acts, to be 
played on commencement day in houses of learning for the 
sons of Israel) printed in Hebrew and Ladino (Salonika, 1885), 
and Zemah David, a collection of poems (1887). He also trans- 
lated into Hebrew an Italian Jewish religious catechism, Mish- 


pat le- Yaakov (1892-95). 
[Getzel Kressel] 
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OTTOLENGO, SAMUEL DAVID BEN JEHIEL (d. 1718), 
Italian rabbi, kabbalist, and poet. Samuel was born in Casale 
Monferrato and studied under Moses *Zacuto and Benjamin 
Cohen. He served as chief rabbi of Padua and later of Venice. 
His published works are Kiryati Neemanah (Venice, 
17152), a digest of Maavar Yabbok of Aaron Berechiah of 
Modena; and Me’il Shemuel (ibid., 1705), an abridgement and 
index to the Shenei Luhot ha-Berit of Isaiah *Horowitz. He also 
wrote a supplement to the Tikkun Shovavim (the initial let- 
ters of the first six weekly portions of the Book of Exodus) of 
Moses Zacuto that was published (ibid., 1708) with the text. 
He founded a “Malbish Arumim” Society to assist the needy 
during those six weeks. Responsa, novellae, piyyutim, and kab- 
balistic articles by Ottolengo have remained in manuscript. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ghirondi-Neppi, 330-2, 335; Steinschneider, 
Cat Bod, 2473, no. 7065. 


OTTOMAN EMPIRE, Balkan and Middle Eastern empire 
started by a Turkish tribe, led by “Uthman (1288-1326), at the 
beginning of the 14"* century. This entry is arranged accord- 
ing to the following outline: 


SOURCES 
GROWTH OF THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE UNTIL THE CONQUEST OF 
CONSTANTINOPLE (1453) 
THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE AFTER THE CONQUEST OF CONSTANTINO- 
PLE: THE MIGRATION OF THE REFUGEES 
The Settlement of the Spanish and Portuguese Refugees in 
the Empire 
THE SPREAD OF THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE 
The Conquest of Syria, Erez Israel, Egypt, Hungary, North 
Africa, Iraq, and Yemen 
THE CONQUEST OF IRAQ (1534-1623, 1638-1917) 
The Nasi in Babylon 
THE ERA OF STAGNATION AND DECLINE OF THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE 
(THE 16TH-18TH CENTURIES) 
Decline of the Political and Economic Status of the Jews 
STATUS OF THE JEWS IN THE EMPIRE IN THE 19TH 
CENTURY 
THE POLL TAX 
RESTRICTIONS ON BUILDING NEW SYNAGOGUES, 
CLOTHES, HEADGEAR, AND SLAVES 
BLOOD LIBELS 
CONVERSION 
Economic Life 
THE ORGANIZATION OF JEWISH COMMUNITIES IN THE EMPIRE 
Religious and Secular Administration (1453-1520) 
Communal Organization during the 16th-19th Centuries 
DISPUTES BETWEEN CONGREGATIONS AND INSIDE THE 
COMMUNITIES (15TH-19TH CENTURIES) 
THE HAKHAM BASHI 
CULTURAL LIFE 
The Spiritual Revival in the 16"* Century 
Heterodox Spiritual Trends among Ottoman Jewry 
Social and Family Life 
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OTTOMAN EMPIRE 


Ladino Literature 

POWERFUL JEWS, PHYSICIANS, COUNSELORS, LORDS, AND MEDIA- 
TORS IN THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE 

REIGN OF ABDUL-HAMID AND THE LAST YEARS OF THE EMPIRE 
OTTOMAN JEWRY AND ZIONISM 

The Salonika Community 

Turkish Support for Zionism 

Voltre-face 

Diplomatic Overtures 


The Ottoman Empire spread through Asia Minor, and until 
1922 the realm built by “Uthman and his descendants was called 
by his name: the Ottoman-Turkish Empire. The Ottoman 
Turks continued to extend the areas of their conquests, and 
in this way the Jewish communities in the region came under 
their rule (for the earlier period, see *Byzantine Empire).The 
rule of the Ottoman Empire in North Africa was very loose. 
Therefore the history of the Ottoman Empire as presented in 
this entry relates chiefly to Turkey, Greece, the Balkans, Egypt, 
Syria, and Iraq (see also the individual countries). 


SOURCES 


Our knowledge of Ottoman Empire Jewry is based on a wide 
range of sources, Ottoman, Arabic, European, and Jewish. The 
Ottoman documents include those of the Ottoman archives, 
especially the Prime Minister’s Archives in Istanbul, which 
shed light on forms of taxation and on demographic and 
economic matters, as well as containing collections of orders 
issued by the Sublime Porte to the various provincial gover- 
nors. Other Ottoman sources on Jews include travel literature, 
such as concern the Turkish traveler Evliya Celebi, and some 
Ottoman chronicles. Other Ottoman historical material relat- 
ing to the Jews exists in the Muslim courts of law in many cities 
throughout the empire. The majority of the Arabic historical 
sources on the Ottoman period are chronicles written in the 
Arab provinces of the empire. The European material includes 
diplomatic reports submitted to their governments by foreign 
ambassadors and consuls, archives of trade companies such as 
the Levant Company, and letters of merchants and European 
Itinerary literature. The Jewish sources contain some signifi- 
cant chronicles, letters written by Jews, marriage contracts, re- 
cords of Jewish courts of law, and especially the vast halakhic 
literature including hundreds of books. The main considerable 
historical material is included in the responsa literature. In the 
last century, the publication of a large part of these sources, 
and especially new research since the 1950s and its conclusions, 
has enabled one to portray the history, demography, and social 
and economic life of the Jewish communities in the Ottoman 
Empire from the 15** to the 20" centuries. 


GROWTH OF THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE UNTIL 
THE CONQUEST OF CONSTANTINOPLE (1453) 


The first Jewish community to come under Ottoman protec- 
tion was that of *Bursa (Brusa), captured in 1326 by Orhan 
(1326-1359), the son of “‘Uthman. In accordance with the pact 
made between the inhabitants of the town and the victors, the 
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Greek inhabitants were removed; the Jews returned to the town 
by themselves and settled in a special district, Yahudi mahal- 
lesi (Jewish quarter). The conquest was a blessing for the Jews 
after the experience of servitude under Byzantium, which had 
decreed harsh laws upon them. The Jews were permitted by the 
sultan, who issued a firman (royal order), to build a synagogue 
(Ez Hayyim). They were also allowed to engage in business in 
the country without hindrance and to purchase houses and 
land in the towns and villages. On the other hand, they were 
obliged to pay the government the poll tax, called here *kharaj 
(or *jizya). At a later period this tax was imposed by district, 
and the community leaders of every district apportioned it in 
accordance with the members of each. The Jews of Bursa were 
all old inhabitants of the country and were called *Romaniots 
(or Gregos); during the 15" century they were joined by Jews 
from *France and *Germany, as well as refugees from *Spain 
and *Portugal. The son of the sultan Orhan, the vizier Suleiman 
Pasha, proceeded to Europe, capturing *Gallipoli, which from 
early times had a small Jewish community. With the beginning 
of Ottoman rule the community grew, however, through the 
addition of local Jews. Angora (*Ankara) and * Adrianople (Ed- 
irne) were captured by the sultan Murad 1 (1360-89). In Angora 
there was a Jewish community from early times. Adrianople, 
which the sultan turned into his capital in 1365 - instead of 
Bursa — became the largest town in the empire and contained 
the largest Jewish community in the Balkan Peninsula. Jews 
from Germany, Italy, and France lived there, as well as *Karaites. 
The Ottomans continued their conquests taking Philippopolis 
(*Plovdiv), *Sofia, and other towns. Nicopolis (*Nikopol) and 
Vidin were captured by the sultan Beyazid 1 (1389-1403). These 
towns contained various Jewish communities. Besides the Ro- 
manian and Bulgarian Jews, who were early inhabitants, there 
were also recent settlers from Hungary who had been driven 
out in 1376 by order of the Hungarian king Ludwig 1 and ad- 
mitted to Walachia near Nicopolis. They continued from there, 
settling in Nicopolis itself and in Vidin. Beyazid conquered all 
*Bulgaria and fought the *Mongols near Angora. The town of 
*Izmir (Smyrna) was captured by Sultan Mehmed 1 (1413-21). 
Before this conquest not many Jews lived there. The commu- 
nity of Izmir flourished from the 17" century on. 

*Salonika was captured by the Ottomans in 1387, but in 
1403 the city returned to the hands of the Venetians, and was 
recaptured by Sultan Murad 11 (1421-51) in 1430. Salonika had 
an ancient Romaniot community which was transferred to Is- 
tanbul after 1453. *loannina was captured two years later, to- 
gether with other places in *Albania where Jews lived. The Jews 
were well treated. Many were enrolled in the troop of foreign- 
ers called ghariba (aliens) which was then established. Mu- 
rad 11 was the first Ottoman ruler to introduce special clothes 
for Jews (ghiydr; see Covenant of *Omar). They were compelled 
to wear long garments like other non-Muslims (Greeks and Ar- 
menians); their headgear was yellow to distinguish them from 
other non-Muslims, while the Turks wore green headwear and 
were called “green ones” by the Jews. A large part of the Pelo- 
ponnesus was captured by Murad; Jews had lived there from the 
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earliest times (see *Greece). Murad’s attitude toward them was 
expressed by his appointment of a Jew as personal physician. 


THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE AFTER THE 
CONQUEST OF CONSTANTINOPLE: THE 
MIGRATION OF THE REFUGEES 


*Constantinople was captured in 1453 by Mehmed 11, the Con- 
queror (1451-81), who changed the name of his new capital 
to *Istanbul. Immediately after the conquest, in which many 
Jews, who did not flee in time, were killed, Mehmed 11 adopted 
the transfer policy. In order to renovate the town, populate it, 
and convert it rapidly into a flourishing and prosperous capi- 
tal, he adopted a policy of transferring Muslim, Christian, and 
Jewish inhabitants, most of them merchants and craftsmen, 
from various regions of the empire - principally from Anatolia 
and the Balkans - to the new capital. All the transferred Jews 
were Romaniot and were called by the Ottoman authorities 
“slirgiin” from the Turkish word for “those who were exiled,’ 
to distinguish them from other Jews, principally from Spain, 
Portugal, Ashkenaz (Germany), and other European lands 
who were named “kendi gelen,” meaning “those who came 
of their own free will? The siirgiins also included survivors 
and escapees, Jews from the city who resettled in the city as 
siirgiin. All the Jewish population of Asia Minor and many 
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communities in Greece, Macedonia, and Bulgaria, and also a 
large group of Karaites from Adrianople were deported to Is- 
tanbul over a period of 20 years and established synagogues 
called congregations (kehalim). All these congregations bore 
the name of their original communities. The chronicler Eli- 
jah Capsali described the new Jewish settlement in Istanbul in 
his book Seder Eliyahu Zuta: “There came into being in Con- 
stantinople splendid communities; Torah, wealth, and glory 
increased in the congregations’. The siirgiin congregations 
paid taxes separately from the kendi gelen, and had a special 
status forbidding their members to leave Istanbul without a 
permit from the Ottoman authorities. All the Jews of Salon- 
ika were transferred as siirgiin to Istanbul, so that the Ash- 
kenazim who settled in the city in the second half of the 15 
century found no Jewish community there. After a short time 
the Spanish expellees joined them. The Ottoman censuses and 
documents and many Jewish sources enable us to evaluate the 
demographic, social, and economic strength of every ethnic 
group in the Jewish communities during the Ottoman period. 
Mehmed 11 needed Jews to develop business and crafts, and 
also imposed taxes upon the Jews: khardj, those paying it being 
registered in the sultan’s ledger; rab akcesi (rabbi tax), which 
permitted them to appoint rabbis; and ‘avarid, household tax. 
The following sultans imposed many other taxes on the Jew- 
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Map 1. Growth of the Ottoman Empire from the beginning of the 14" century until the end of the 15" century. 
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Map 2. Decline of the Ottoman Empire from the conquests of the 16-17" centuries until the end of the 19"" century. 


ish communities, which considered them difficult. There were 
many appeals by the Jewish communities to the Ottoman au- 
thorities to reduce the taxes. There were also many disputes 
within the Jewish communities about the division of the tax 
burden between the congregations. 

In the second half of the 15" century, refugees from Ger- 
many, as well as French families, came to settle in Adrianople 
(Edirne). Isaac Sarfati, the rabbi of the congregation, became 
well known for the letter he sent to the refugees from Germany 
and Hungary, informing them of the advantages of the sultan- 
ate and of its liberal attitude toward Jews. Seven years after the 
conquest of Istanbul, the entire Peloponnesus, Serbia, Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, Albania, the Crimea, and the Aegean islands, 
including the large island of Euboea, were conquered by the 
sultan Mehmed 1; thus all their Jews came under Ottoman 
rule. In 1462 he conquered Walachia. 


The Settlement of the Spanish and Portuguese Refugees 
in the Empire 

*Beyazid 11 (1481-1512) settled many of the Spanish and Portu- 
guese refugees in Istanbul. The communities of Turkey assisted 
the refugees to settle down: “Then the communities of Turkey 
performed innumerable and unlimited great deeds of charity, 
giving money as if it were stones, to redeem captives and re- 
store Jews to their environment” (Capsali, ibid.). According to 
Jewish sources, Beyazid wanted to enrich his Empire by giv- 
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ing economic rights to the refugees, but at the same time he 
closed new synagogues and forced Jews to convert to Islam. 
In 1499 the sultan captured Lepanto and Patras. The overall 
total of Jewish families who arrived in the Ottoman Empire 
soon after 1492 is estimated at 12,000, which represents ap- 
proximately 60,000 persons. Some estimates suggest a figure 
of 50,000 for the whole Jewish population of the Empire at the 
end of the first quarter of the 16" century, and others put the 
figure at 150,000. The Ottoman statistics were used for levying 
taxes, and the real figures could well have been higher than 
the official count. Most of the refugees settled in Istanbul, Sa- 
lonika, Edirne, in towns in the Peloponnesus, Egypt, etc. They 
founded separate synagogues, also called congregations (ke- 
hillot) and named after the country or town from which they 
had departed. In the Ottoman documents the community or 
congregation is called cemaat or taife, and later, millet. Those 
who wandered to smaller towns, and in smaller numbers, 
founded one general Spanish congregation (Kehilah, Kahal 
Kadosh). Spanish congregations were also established in *Kas- 
toria, Bursa, *Manissa (Magnesia), Gallipoli, *Tokat, *Amasya, 
*Ephesus, Siderokastron (Serres), *Patras, *Naupaktos (Lep- 
anto), *Arta, *Trikkala, *Larissa, *Valona, *Monastir, *Skoplje, 
Ioannina, Serres, *Corfu, *Chios, *Cairo, *Safed, and other cit- 
ies. A small number of refugees settled in *Jerusalem. Among 
the leaders of the refugees who settled in the empire soon after 
1492, were Abraham *Saba, Abraham ibn Shoshan, Baruch 
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*Almosnino, David ibn Vidal Benveniste, Judah Benveniste, 
Judah ibn *Bulat, Joseph Fasi, Meir ibn Verga, Isaac Don Don, 
Samuel Franco, Isaac *Levi (Bet Halevi), Moses ha-Levi ibn 
Alkabez, Moses ben Isaac *Alashkar, Solomon Attia, Samuel 
ibn Sid, Samuel Hakim-Haqan ha-Levi, *David ibn Abi Zimra, 
Joseph Saragossi, and Abraham ben Eliezer ha-Levi. 

The Spanish refugees were followed by immigrants from 
Portugal (most of whom were Spanish Jews) in several waves 
(1497, 1498, and 1506 until 1521). They brought with them 
wealth and prosperity, in contrast to those coming from Spain, 
most of whom came with almost nothing. Among the leaders 
who came from Portugal were Ephraim Caro and his young 
son Joseph *Caro, David b. Solomon ibn *Yahya and his son 
*Tam Ibn Yahya, Jacob Abraham ibn Yaish, Joseph *Taitazak 
and his brother Samuel, Jacob ibn Habib and his young son 
*Levi ibn Habib, and Solomon *Taitazak. These Portuguese 
refugees founded separate Spanish and Portuguese congre- 
gations in Istanbul, Edirne, Salonika, Safed, and other towns. 
Among those who came were *Conversos (Crypto-Jews) and 
the children of Conversos who fled to Turkey and returned to 
their ancestral faith. The Iberian immigrants were motivated 
by strong religious feelings and had to cope with many reli- 
gious and economic problems, including the halakhic mean- 
ing of betrothal and the betrothal gifts, the sivlonot, to decide 
about many questions of marital status and personal prob- 
lems and tragic situations resulting from the expulsion, such 
as the loss of their children, the problems of yibbum, halizah, 
and agunot. There were many expellees who lost their families 
and were anxious to rebuild their lives in the communities of 
the Ottoman Empire. 


THE SPREAD OF THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE 


The Conquest of Syria, Erez Israel, Egypt, Hungary, 
North Africa, Iraq, and Yemen 

Selim 1 (1512-20), called “the Grim,” began a new era in the 
great conquests of the Ottoman Empire. Instead of continu- 
ing conquests in Europe, he turned to the East, and because 
of this was called “the man of the eastern front.” In his time 
the Ottoman Empire doubled its area by conquests in Asia. 
He built a Turkish fleet, established a cavalry corps and mer- 
cenary bands, in addition to the sipahi, the feudal cavalry 
army. His aim in doing this was to overpower the *Mamluks, 
whose kingdom extended over Egypt, Erez Israel and Syria. 
The war between the Ottomans and the Mamluks commenced 
in 1516; the Ottomans were victorious due to their superior 
use of firearms, their good organization, their strict disci- 
pline and, to a certain extent, the treachery of some leading 
Mamluks. Before the end of 1516 Syria and Erez Israel were 
conquered, thus beginning a new era in the empire's history, 
lasting 400 years. 

Selim 1 seized control of Egypt in January 1517 and was 
acclaimed in Cairo as the ruler of two continents (Europe and 
Asia) and two seas (the Black and the Mediterranean), the 
destroyer of two armies (the Persian and the Mamluk) and 
the “servant” of two temples (Mecca and Medina). For Jews 
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the conquest was a salvation, as their situation in the 14 and 
15‘ centuries under Mamluk rule had deteriorated. After the 
Ottoman conquest of Egypt, the office of *nagid, which had 
existed under *Fatimid and Mamluk rule, was abrogated. 
The last nagid, Isaac ha-Kohen *Sholal, was removed from 
office and settled in Jerusalem. It seems that in Cairo under 
Ottoman rule a chief dayyan served and with him a secular 
leader, a wealthy person who also fulfilled political functions. 
It seems that the first to serve in that office in the 1520s was 
Abraham *Castro, the master of the mint in Egypt, who is 
called in an Ottoman document ra’s al-yahud (the head of 
the Jews). Until 1769 the Jewish masters of the mint in Egypt 
functioned as *sarraf bashis, fulfilling de facto the office of the 
supreme leader of the Jews in Egypt. The Egyptian pashas also 
had Jewish physicians who were appointed to high positions 
in the government. The economic situation of Egyptian Jews, 
like that of the other inhabitants of Turkish lands, was good. 
Among the best-known wealthy persons in Egypt in the 16 
century were Solomon *Alashkar, who maintained yeshivot in 
Egypt and Erez Israel; Samuel ha-Kohen (Kahana); Abba Is- 
candari and his son the physician Abraham Iscandari; Joseph 
Bagliar, who maintained the yeshivot of Erez Israel for a period 
of ten years; and in the 17" century Raphael b. Joseph, who was 
executed in 1669. After the Ottoman conquest refugees from 
Spain settled in Egypt (in Cairo, *Alexandria, Rosetta, etc). 
They found the old congregations of *Must‘arabs (Moriscos), 
*Maghrebis (North Africans), Shamis (from Syria or *Da- 
mascus). Among the Spanish refugees who settled in Egypt, 
or lived there for a time, were Samuel b. Sid, Abraham b. 
Shoshan, Moses b. Isaac Alashkar, Samuel Hakim-Hagan ha- 
Levi, David ibn Abi Zimra, and Jacob *Berab. They founded 
yeshivot and the study of Torah developed. Well-known rab- 
bis of the next generation included Bezalel Ashkenazi, Isaac 
*Luria (Ha-Ari), the pupils of David ibn Abi Zimra, Simeon 
Kastilaz, Jacob *Castro, Hayyim *Capusi, Abraham *Monzon. 
In *Syria, Spanish refugees settled in Damascus, Kfar *Jubar 
(near Damascus), and in *Aleppo. In all these localities there 
were Must‘arab communities. The *Sephardim surpassed 
them in knowledge and culture, however, and sometimes were 
unable to live in peace with these veteran inhabitants. Promi- 
nent among the rabbis of Damascus were Moses *Najara, the 
chief rabbi, and his son Israel *Najara, the poet Jacob *Abulafia 
and his pupil Josiah *Pinto, Moses *Galante, Hayyim *Vital. 
Prominent among the rabbis of Aleppo were Samuel *Laniado, 
Moses Laniado, Abraham Laniado, Hayyim ha-Cohen, Mor- 
decai ben Isaac ha-Cohen, Moses Dayyan, Mordecai Dayyan, 
Abraham Berabi Asher, Moses ben Solomon Ibn Alkabatz, R. 
Samuel ha-Cohen, Daniel Pinto, and others. 

When *Suleiman the Magnificent (1520-66) ascended the 
throne, the rebellious governor of Syria and Erez Israel was 
defeated by him and his head sent to Istanbul. Moreover, the 
Jerusalem community suffered from this rebellion. Later, the 
Turks learned the lesson of this rebellion and changed all the 
governors of these regions, replacing them with Ottomans. 
The local Mamluk troops were disbanded, and the land then 
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became quiet. The civil and military administration was orga- 
nized in accordance with the political system of Sultan Sulei- 
man. He ordered the erection of the walls of *Jerusalem and he 
repaired the water conduits and the pools; as a result of these 
actions the security of the city was improved. 

During his rule the Ottoman Empire attained its greatest 
power and extent. For more than 50 years Erez Israel benefited 
from the peace and security which prevailed. Its population 
grew and its agricultural economy was expanded. This sultan 
introduced the *capitulations, i.e., pacts or contracts between 
the Ottoman sultans and the Christian states of Europe con- 
cerning the rights to be enjoyed by the subjects of each when 
dwelling in the country of the other. Many Jews who had im- 
migrated from abroad benefited from these agreements, which 
had great influence on their legal standing. They acquired the 
status of protected persons and were granted extraterrito- 
rial rights and protection from attacks on property and life. 
*Venice was the first to come to such an arrangement in 1521 
and was followed by Francois 1, king of France, in 1535. After 
Suleiman’s death, the capitulations were renewed during the 
time of his heir Selim 11 (1566-74), and also in the time of Mu- 
rad 111, Mehmed 111, and Ahmed 1. The era of Suleiman is con- 
sidered to be the most prosperous period of Erez Israel, and 
its Jewish communities were extended. Dona Gracia Mendes 
became the multazima (lessee) of the city of Tiberias and its 
environs during the years 1560-66 and was permitted to build 
the walls of the city. Details about this agreement are written 
in the orders of Suleiman to the governor of Damascus and 
to other Ottoman officials. The chronicler Joseph ha-Cohen 
writes about the important role of Joseph Nasi, the adviser of 
Suleiman and the son-in-law of Gracia Mendes, in develop- 
ing the city of Tiberias. According to Jewish sources Joseph 
Nasi wanted to turn the locality into a great Jewish center, 
both spiritually and economically, and he sent his steward, 
Joseph b. Ardit, who was a representative of the sultan, there. 
There is no proof that Nasi had the aspiration to establish in 
Tiberias a Jewish state under the patronage of the sultan, or to 
become a Jewish king in Erez Israel or later in Cyprus. Gracia 
Mendes and Nasi did not visit Tiberias themselves. With the 
support of Gracia, *Nasi founded a yeshivah of scholars in 
Tiberias and supported its students. The wall of Tiberias was 
built, people were brought from Safed, and foundations for 
the development of the site were laid. On Joseph Nasi’s death 
the enthusiasm evaporated. He was followed by a new bene- 
factor, Don Solomon ibn Yaish, who was also a counselor of 
the sultan Murad 111 (1574-95). The sultan gave Solomon a 
renewed concession for Tiberias, and sent his son Jacob ibn 
Yaish there. For want of organizational ability, however, he de- 
voted himself to Torah study, but did not succeed in his task 
and the settlement in Tiberias failed to continue. 

Toward the end of the 16" century, signs of decline mani- 
fested themselves in the Jewish settlement of Erez Israel. Se- 
curity deteriorated, especially after the period of Safed’s emi- 
nence, which lasted three generations. The ruler of the town 
treated the Jews poorly and the sultan was unable to supervise 
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his rulers. Sultan orders in 1576 demanded the expulsion of 
wealthy Jews from Safed to Cyprus, but it seems that the or- 
ders were not implemented. The Ottoman Jewish communi- 
ties during this period, especially in Istanbul, began to send 
assistance to the Jewish population of Safed. The rabbis Yom 
Tov *Zahalon, Joseph of *Trani, Abraham *Shalom, Moses 
Alsheikh, and Bezalel Ashkenazi traveled to Istanbul, Syria, 
and Persia to collect financial aid for the Jews of Safed and 
Jerusalem, as well as to beg the viziers to ease the burden im- 
posed on them by the local governors. Emissaries (*sheluhei 
Erez Israel) also departed for North Africa, Italy, and Germany. 
Tiberias was evacuated, and Safed’s community lost its hege- 
mony and experienced an economic and social crisis in the 
last quarter of the 16" century and during the 17 century. The 
center of the Jews of Erez Israel passed to Jerusalem. In the 
17 century many Sephardi, Italian, and Ashkenazi scholars 
settled in Jerusalem. The most famous Ashkenazi scholar was 
Rabbi Isaiah ha-Levi *Horowitz, who settled in Erez Israel in 
1620. Another rabbi, Jacob Hagiz from Morocco, established a 
yeshivah in Jerusalem called the Beit Yaakov Viga Yeshivah. In 
1522 Suleiman captured Rhodes, and then defeated the Hun- 
garians in the battle of Mohacs in 1526, conquering *Hungary 
and its capital Buda (Budon), but the final conquest of the city 
was only in 1541. In 1526 its other inhabitants had fled, but 
the Jews remained. The leader of the Jewish community, who 
handed the keys of the city to the sultan, was Joseph b. Solo- 
mon Ashkenazi of the Alaman family. The sultan dealt chari- 
tably with him and also with his children, giving them a deed 
exempting them and their descendants from taxes. The Jews 
of Buda frequently defended the city from enemies and were 
faithful to the Ottoman sultans. It contained both Ashkenazi 
and Sephardi congregations. Suleiman transferred the major- 
ity of the Buda Jews and settled them in Sofia, Kavalla, Edirne, 
Salonika, Istanbul, and perhaps even in Safed. They were dis- 
patched as siirgiin in the category of craftsmen and trades- 
men. But it seems that in the 16" century not all the Hungar- 
ian Jews in the Ottoman Jewish communities were siirgiin. A 
Jewish community in Buda existed during the Ottoman rule 
over Buda until 1686. 

The struggle of the Ottoman sultans to extend their do- 
main west of Egypt lasted almost 60 years (1518-74), but their 
success was incomplete. The Turks were unable to seize control 
of *Morocco, which preserved its independence. They forced 
their sovereignty upon Tripolitania (see *Libya), *Tunisia, and 
* Algeria, three of the *Berber countries. Each of these devel- 
oped a different administration and legal system that also dif- 
fered from those in the Ottoman Empire in Asia, Egypt, and 
Europe. The rule of the Ottomans in these countries was very 
loose, and during the long period until the French occupation 
of Algeria and Tunisia in the 19 century local rulers reigned 
in these lands. With the consolidation of Ottoman rule, de- 
scendants of Spanish refugees and anusim, who had succeeded 
in escaping from Spain, began to settle in three Berber coun- 
tries. The condition of Jews changed from country to country 
and was dependent upon the goodwill or whim of the local 
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ruler. In Algeria the establishment of a new synagogue was 
dependent on giving bribes. In the 17" century, a new wave 
of descendants of the refugees arrived in these countries, who 
had first settled in *Leghorn (Italy). Rabbis who were descen- 
dants of Simeon b. Zemah *Duran lived in Algiers, and in the 
second half of the 16 century members of the sixth generation 
of the family headed the congregation. Apparently, Abraham b. 
Jacob ibn Tava was also a descendant of the Duran family. The 
Algiers scholars in the 18" century included Raphael Jedidiah, 
Solomon *Seror, Judah *Ayash, and Jacob ibn Na‘im. In Libya 
an improvement in the situation of the Jews took place when 
the Sublime Porte in Istanbul reestablished direct rule over it 
(1835-1911). This improvement was manifested primarily in the 
appointment of valis (pashas, governors) charged with admin- 
istration of the country and their periodic replacement, as was 
customary in other provinces of the empire. The Ottoman va- 
lis, who did not succeed in getting to know the conditions of 
the country and its language, were to a great extent dependent 
upon the help of Jewish secretaries. The influence of foreign 
consuls also increased and, as a result, the status of the Jews 
improved, especially in the city of *Tripoli. 


THE CONQUEST OF IRAQ (1534-1623, 1638-1917). In 1534 
Suleiman captured *Tabriz, the capital of Persia, through the 
efforts of the vizier Ibrahim Pasha. From there he sent the vi- 
zier to take Baghdad from the Persians. It fell on Dec. 31, 1534. 
The Jews of Baghdad, who had suffered under Persian rule, 
helped the Turks in this victory. Baghdad remained in Turk- 
ish hands for almost 90 years. In the 16" century it had a large 
Jewish population, including wealthy people and great schol- 
ars. There was another community in Ana, which had strong 
ties with the ‘Aleppo community and contained “Ma’raviyyim” 
and “Mizrahiyyim” congregations. The economic situation of 
the two communities in Baghdad and in Ana was good. At 
the beginning of the 16 century there was a large yeshivah in 
*Mosul, headed by Asenat *Barazani, wife of the hakham Jacob 
b. Judah Mizrahi. She was a daughter of Samuel Adani (Bara- 
zani). At the request of the local Jews, she sent her son Sam- 
uel to Baghdad, where he established a yeshivah. Murad 1v 
(1623-40) captured Baghdad from the Persians. Among his 
15,000 troops were 10,000 Jews — as a result of their great suf- 
fering in the period of Persian rule, the Jews helped the Turks 
conquer the city. After its capture, Murad rewarded the Jews 
accordingly. They considered the capture of the city a miracle 
from heaven and named the 16" of Tevet, 1638, as the day of 
the miracle. For a period of 280 years (until 1917), Baghdad 
remained in Turkish hands. The sultans appointed valis, and 
the condition of the Jews depended upon their favors. Bagh- 
dad had wealthy Jews, among them the banker Ezekiel *Gab- 
bai, who was from a philanthropic and charitable family that 
supported Talmud torahs, yeshivot, the printing of books, etc. 
The sultan Mahmud 11 (1808-39) appointed him chief banker 
and money changer (sarraf bashi) and a member of his gov- 
ernment. After Gabbai’s death, the pasha of Baghdad severely 
persecuted the Jews, and as a result of his actions, many left 
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the city and fled to neighboring countries, including Syria and 
Egypt. He was followed by two more oppressive rulers. 


The *Nasi in Babylon. It was customary for the pasha to ap- 
point a wealthy and respected Jew as his banker and also as 
nasi of his community. This functionary acted as an interme- 
diary between the community and the government, and his 
influence extended beyond Babylon to Persia and Yemen. As 
in Baghdad he had complete authority over the communities 
in the other towns of the country. In 1890 the Jewish popula- 
tion in Baghdad numbered 30,000 people, which means that 
it was one of the largest Jewish communities in the Ottoman 
Empire, after those of Salonika and Istanbul. 

Yemen was conquered by the Turks in 1546. In the days 
of Suleiman 1 the Turks ruled over *San‘a and part of *Yemen: 
their sovereignty continued until 1628. There are only a few ex- 
tant details on the situation of the Jews at the time of their rule, 
except for *Zechariah al-Dahiri’s introduction to his Sefer ha- 
Musar. The imam al-Mutahhar drove the Turks from San‘a in 
1569. After his victory he falsely accused the Jews of assisting 
the Turks in their conquest and expelled them to *Mowza’. The 
Jews, who wished to redeem themselves from oppressive rule, 
longed for the Turks and assisted them in their conquests. The 
Turks, who nominally ruled Yemen, were however unable to 
dominate the country. They held part of Hodeida, but the road 
to San‘a and the district were under the influence of the local 
sheikhs. In 1872 the Turks conquered Yemen again. During the 
period of their rule - up to World War 1 - the Jews generally ex- 
perienced a certain degree of well-being in the district towns. 


THE ERA OF STAGNATION AND DECLINE OF THE 
OTTOMAN EMPIRE (THE 16TH-18TH CENTURIES) 


After the peak military, political, and economic era of the sul- 
tans Selim 1, Suleiman the Magnificent, and Selim 1, the grad- 
ual eclipse of the empire began during the rule of Murad 111 
and his son. The strict discipline introduced into the janissary 
army by Selim 1 was destroyed, and the military became a con- 
stant source of danger to the sultans because of frequent re- 
volts and exaggerated demands for remuneration and bonuses. 
Breaches occurred in the feudal arrangements of the army of 
sipahis. The tax burden increased and the foundations of rule 
and order were undermined. In the courts of the sultans and 
the pashas, luxuries and extravagance spread. The cruel exploi- 
tation of the conquered regions caused revolts in many parts 
of the empire, which the rulers succeeded in crushing only 
with difficulty. Bribery was one of the most certain methods 
of arranging all matters at the court, as well as with its repre- 
sentatives in the provinces. Sheikhs and minor rulers enriched 
themselves on the ruin of the Ottoman Empire. When the sul- 
tan Murad 111 learned that Sephardi girls were wearing choice 
garments and ornaments with precious stones, he issued a de- 
cree to exterminate all Jews throughout all the provinces of 
his empire. Through the influence of the sultan’s mother, the 
decree was revoked, but an order was issued that Jews must 
wear, in place of the yellow turban, a peculiar and strange tall 
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hat, pointed above and wide below, like those of the Spaniards. 
Jewish women were forbidden to walk in the streets of Turk- 
ish towns wearing silk gowns and elegant clothes. As a result 
of this decree, the rabbis issued an ordinance which added to 
the royal decree: “women and girls are not to go out wearing 
velvet garments and ornaments of gold and precious stones.” 
The situation of Jews in Istanbul and throughout the empire 
deteriorated. Murad rv (1623-40), known for his cruelty and 
bloodshed, ordered the execution of Judah Kovo, the chief of 
the Salonika delegates who came to pay “the clothes tax” (paid 
annually), in 1636; there was no Jew powerful enough to influ- 
ence the sultan to rescind the decree. 

During the rule of Ibrahim 1 (1640-48) the Turks at- 
tacked the island of *Crete, which belonged to Venice, and 
conquered part of it (1646); the war for its complete capture 
was a prolonged one. The sultan’s court was transferred from 
Istanbul to Edirne, and as a result of this transfer many Jews 
who had business dealings with the sultan also moved their 
residences there. Nevertheless, the political and economic sit- 
uation of the Jews deteriorated during the 17" century. 

The Turkish Empire gradually lost the areas it had con- 
quered. In July 1703 the Janissary rebellion which dethroned 
Sultan Mustafa 11 in Istanbul was followed by large-scale sack- 
ing of the Jewish quarter of Salonika by the Janissary gar- 
rison and the local Greek population. The Janissary troops 
had a long anti-Jewish policy from the 15 century onward, 
in spite of the fact that Jews had economic relations with 
the Janissaries. In the time of Ahmed 111 (1703-30) a decree 
was issued (1728) that all the Jews living in the capital in the 
street of the fish market - near the mosque of the sultan’s 
mother - must sell their houses and possessions to Muslims 
in order not to contaminate the street. In 1730 the Janissaries 
massacred Jews in Istanbul, Salonika, Izmir, Bursa, and cit- 
ies in Macedonia. During the rule of “Uthman 111 (1754-57), 
the Ottoman authorities oppressed the Jews and limited their 
rights. An ancient decree was renewed which stated that Jews 
could not build houses above the height of 18 feet (c. 5.4 m.), 
while Turks could build up to 24 feet (c. 7.2 m). In October 
1757, Jews, Greeks and Muslims were the objects of exactions 
on the part of the military garrisons in most Ottoman cities 
and towns in Europe. The Janissaries invested their wealth in 
lands and tax farms, using Jewish agents who collected their 
taxes. In 1758, Mustafa 111 issued a decree, renewing the de- 
cree of 1702 that Jews could not wear clothes and hats like 
those of Muslims. The weakness of the central government 
in the 18" century encouraged local strongmen to establish 
themselves as independent or semi-independent rulers, and 
some of them targeted the Jews for particular oppression. 
For example, in Egypt the rebellious Mamluk ruler Ali Bey 
al-Kabir (reigned 1760-73) oppressed the Jews with particu- 
lar vehemence. He executed and seized the property of the 
wealthiest Jews, Joseph Levi, who administered the Alexandria 
customs house, and Isaac al-Yahudi, who held the tax farm 
on the customs house in Bulaq in 1768 and 1769. He system- 
atically purged Egypt's financial administration of Jews, re- 
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placing them with Syrian Catholics, and he imposed on the 
Jewish merchants heavy fines. The Jewish population in the 
176 and 18 centuries suffered a lot from the decline of the 
Ottoman cities, a result of the political situation and of anar- 
chy, hunger, numerous epidemics, and fires. In about 1800 the 
Jewish population in the Ottoman Empire numbered around 
100,000 people. 


Decline of the Political and Economic Status of the Jews 

STATUS OF THE JEWS IN THE EMPIRE IN THE 19TH 
CENTURY. Sultan Mahmud 1 (1808-389), in his desire to in- 
augurate reforms in the empire, fought the Janissaries, and 
the vizier Bayrakdar Mustafa Pasha spoke out harshly against 
the wealthy Jews of the capital who conspired with the Janis- 
saries, among them the ¢elebi Bekhor *Carmona, the broth- 
ers Adjiman, and Gabbai. These supported the Janissaries in 
order to defend themselves and their property; nevertheless, 
they were sentenced to death in 1826. The reforms continued 
at a quicker pace in the time of Abdul Mejid (1839-61), who 
was concerned with the modernization of the judiciary and 
removal of the restrictions on Christians. Reforms were intro- 
duced in internal government, in the collection of taxes and in 
the granting of some equal rights to non-Muslims. The Jews 
received the same rights and liberties as the other non-Muslim 
inhabitants (Greeks, Armenians, Bulgarians, etc.) as a result 
of the Ottoman proclamation - known as hatti-i sherif of the 
Giil-Khane (The Rose Law or The Rescript of the Rose Cham- 
ber) - of Nov. 3, 1839; according to it, the sultan instituted the 
Tanzimat (reforms): He vouched for the security of the lives, 
property, and regularization of taxation for the subjects of the 
empire without distinction of religion; religious and personal 
freedom, as well as equality of rights and military service for 
non-Muslim citizens, were also guaranteed. The ceremony 
which took place in the above-mentioned Rose Chamber was 
also attended by the hakham bashi R. Moses Fresco and the 
delegates of the Jewish community of Istanbul. These rights 
were again reconfirmed in 1843 by the grand vizier Riza and 
in 1846 by the grand vizier Reshid. Some time in the mid-19" 
century, and perhaps as early as 1835, a new political term, mil- 
lit-I erbaa (“The Four Communities”), entered the Ottoman 
political lexicon. It came to denote the officially recognized 
four religious communities: Muslims, Jews, Armenians, and 
Greeks, and to suggest that the empire was at the same time 
also a pluralistic society in which the minorities’ special sta- 
tus was officially recognized. The Giil-Khane Edict of 1839 
was renewed in 1856 by the proclamation of the Hatt-i Hiima- 
yun (imperial rescript), which was a charter of tolerance the 
sultan granted to all protected subjects and whose first lines 
were written by the sultan himself. A solemn ceremony was 
attended by ministers, patriarchs, and the hakham bashi of 
the Jews of Turkey, R. Jacob Bekhar David. It was stipulated 
in this legislation that there was to be no distinction between 
sects, races, and religions; liberties were granted to all; non- 
Muslims were to be admitted to the government, civil, and 
military schools; the security of life and property were guar- 
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the 10,000 to 15,000 “missing persons,’ about 1,500 were Jews. 
Some of the survivors testified to the pictures of Hitler and 
the antisemitic watchwords that formed the “habitual decor” 
of many torture rooms. 

The establishment of a democratic regime after the free 
elections at the end of 1983 represented a relief for most Ar- 
gentineans, including the Jews, many of whom became active 
participants in the Union Civica Radical (ucR), a party tradi- 
tionally aligned with the middle classes. 

From 1984 a new pluralistic attitude towards the different 
components of Argentinean society started to be felt, which 
gradually recognized and legitimized the right of the Jews, as 
an organized community and as individuals, to be different 
while part of Argentine society. 

Raul Alfonsin, a progressive and charismatic president, 
surrounded himself with many figures prominent in other 
spheres of life: Rabbi Marshall Meyer and Professor Grego- 
rio Klimovsky joined conapep (chaired by writer Ernesto 
Sabato); Bernardo Grinspun became minister of the econ- 
omy and Mario Brodersohn district secretary; Adolfo Gass 
obtained a seat in the Senate, Marcelo Stubrin and César 
Jaroslavsky (the latter, head of the district bank) entered the 
Chamber of Deputies and Jacobo Fiterman, ex-president of 
the Argentinean Zionist Organization, became secretary of 
public works in the Buenos Aires municipality. In the field of 
education and culture, traditionally a Catholic enclave, Marcos 
Aguinis became minister of national culture. Manuel Sadosky 
was minister of science and technology, and Oscar Shuberoff 
was appointed rector of Buenos Aires University. The Jewish 
Human Rights Movement was established, and the General 
San Martin Cultural Center of the City of Buenos Aires, seat 
of a hitherto unknown pluralism, inaugurated a Jewish Cul- 
ture Sphere. 

It may well have been this Jewish participation in public 
life that led Monsignor Antonio Plaza, spokesman of the most 
right-wing sectors of the Argentinean bishopric, to declare in 
March 1987 that “the government is full of Jews.” A fresh anti- 
semitic campaign throughout the initial democratic years of 
this regime, spoke of the “radical synagogue,’ a reference to 
the Jewish community’s alleged influence. At the same time 
antisemitic incidents reappeared, probably as an instrument 
to discredit the democratic regime. 

The trial of the leaders of the military junta, at the initia- 
tive of Alfonsin and many Argentineans, petered out as sup- 
port for the government began to wane and economic prob- 
lems worsened. The failure of the new economic plan and the 
return of inflation were accompanied by the opposition of 
the Peronist central trade union, which organized 14 general 
strikes during the Alfonsin regime. 

The first counterattack by the army’s “hardliners,” led by 
the “carapintadas” (Aldo Rico and Mohamed Ali Seineldin, 
who had fought in the Falklands-Malvinas War), took place 
in April (Holy Week) 1987 and assumed the character of a 
military coup, that the civilian president had great difficulty 
in putting down. Successive concessions to the military dis- 
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regarded the danger of institutional failure and put an end to 
trials of soldiers for human rights violations. The renewed in- 
surgency of the “carapintadas” groups in 1988, although failing 
to obtain their objective, extended their base of support with 
sectors of the extreme right such as Alejandro Biondini’s Nazi 
group. The precarious situation was further destabilized by the 
confused events of January 1989, when several score soldiers 
of the “Todos por la Patria” Movement, a heterogeneous na- 
tional-Marxist group, influenced by surviving sectors of the 
guerrilla movement of the previous decade, tried to take by 
assault a military barracks at La Tablada (a province of Buenos 
Aires) and were wiped out after many hours of combat. 

These episodes indirectly affected the Jewish community, 
since the “carapintada” sector leader, Colonel Mohamed Ali 
Seineldin was a fanatic Catholic and an avowed antisemite. 

In November 1985 the Nazi war criminal Walter Kutsch- 
mann was arrested, but the extradition demand was delayed 
by legal appeals and Kutschmann died in prison in August 
1986 without having been sent to Europe. In March 1986, 
a group of participants in a public meeting of the General 
Confederation of Labor (CGT) made antisemitic remarks 
that were later repudiated in a document issued by the Labor 
Central's governing board. The year 1987 saw continued anti- 
Jewish attacks, this time on the Sephardi Congregation and 
the aisa cemetery in Ciudadela. The Jewish community or- 
ganized a mass demonstration at the central Houssay Square 
in Buenos Aires (November 1987), with the participation of 
Argentinean political, trade union, and religious leaders, to 
demand the speedy ratification of an anti-discrimination law 
to penalize any expression of antisemitism (this was achieved 
in the following year). 

The social problems continued to increase. In early 1989 
President Alfonsin fell victim to an “economic coup” engi- 
neered by the financial sectors, which unleashed a hyperinfla- 
tion that culminated in pillaging of the supermarkets, general 
disturbances, and the early surrender of power (in July 1989) 
to the president-elect, Carlos Saul Menem. The new president, 
who came from a Syrian Muslim family (although a convert 
to Catholicism), was very aware of the prejudices regarding 
his personal history (closely linked with the Argentinean Arab 
community), and to the prejudices of sectors of his “Justicial- 
ist” (Peronist) movement, which in the past had combined a 
degree of populism with a certain authoritarian tendency. His 
public acts soon allayed anxieties in these respects: he person- 
ally participated in the event organized by the Jewish commu- 
nity at the Congregacion Israelita de la Republica Argentina 
synagogue to denounce the desecration of the Jewish cemetery 
of Carpentras in France. Nazi war criminal Joseph Schwam- 
berger, commandant of a concentration camp in Poland (ar- 
rested in Cérdoba in 1987), was extradited in 1989 to stand 
trial in Germany. In 1992 Menem announced the decision to 
“open the Nazi archives” to the investigators, a political mea- 
sure of great significance (since Eichmann, Mengele, and doz- 
ens of other Nazi leaders resided in Argentina or had entered 
the country in the post-war period, under Perén’s benevolent 
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anteed; equality before the law was instituted; every citizen 
was eligible for public or military office; and religious free- 
dom, equal taxation, and jurisdiction and representation in 
the municipal councils were guaranteed. The Jews of Turkey 
received the same rights as the other minorities. As formerly, 
they secured positions in Ottoman society and participated in 
the cultural and economic life. They did not, however, regain 
their past importance, and their positions were of a second- 
ary nature. Jews began to hold such government functions as 
administrative directors, judges, physicians of ministers, mili- 
tary doctors, officers, consuls, etc. Every Jew was authorized 
to wear the national hat (fez). Rabbis were authorized to add a 
scarf of blue silk to their headdress, and the turban of the rab- 
bis was of the same color as that of the Muslim imam. In 1847 
the sultan Abdul Mejid visited the military medical school. 
When he observed that there were no Jewish students, he de- 
cided that their entry should be encouraged and ordered the 
director of the school to install a kasher kitchen under the su- 
pervision of a Jewish cook and supervisor; he exempted Jewish 
students from studies on the Sabbath and authorized the orga- 
nization of Jewish prayers on the premises. When the sultan 
visited Salonika, the children of the Jewish schools, led by the 
hakham bashi R. Asher Kovo, welcomed him; he contributed 
25,000 piasters to the Jewish schools and 26,000 piasters to 
the poor of the community. In spite of the sultan’s proclama- 
tions, which should have increased the rights of the empire's 
Jews, certain internal events in the Jewish community in the 
capital caused a delay in confirming the regulations for the 
Jewish *millet. This delay was caused by the following inter- 
nal struggle within the Istanbul Jewish community. The Gab- 
bai, Adjiman, and Carmona families, the most prominent in 
the capital, maintained close relations with the Janissaries and 
they, as bankers and farmers of taxes, maintained their high 
position in the Jewish community. As mentioned above, the 
massacre of the Janissaries in 1826 was accompanied by the 
execution of the major figures of these families and a conse- 
quent decline in their importance. In the 1830s Abraham de 
*Camondo assumed the leadership, as he was from a family 
of noted scholars and wealthy businessmen. He was influen- 
tial in court circles, and the confirmation of the first hakham 
bashi of Jerusalem in 1841 was in a large part due to his ef- 
forts. He also led the group which attempted to strengthen 
the community’s economic position vis-a-vis the Armenians 
and the Greeks, who for many years past had held the upper 
hand due to their better general education, ready acceptance 
of European influence, and connections with the court. Aware, 
as a result of his business experience and travels, of the prog- 
ress made in Europe, Camondo undertook the establishment 
and a large part of the financing of a modern school in the 
capital. In 1856 the Hatt-i Hiimayun further influenced these 
modernization trends and brought about the formation of a 
“committee of notables” comprised of wealthy and reform- 
minded persons under Camondo’s leadership. The constitu- 
tion of this committee in 1860, which included members of the 
Hamon, Adjiman, and Carmona families, was to some degree 
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an irregular response to the appeal by the Hatt-i Hiimayun for 
non-Muslim communities to offer the sultan suggestions for 
their reorganization in accord with the times. Progressive and 
conservative circles in the community split over the matter, 
and the conflict was heightened after the modern school was 
established (French was taught there). An attempt was made to 
avoid elections to the ruling bodies by establishing a rabbini- 
cal grand court and a lay “committee of notables,’ which was 
attended by the hakham bashi, Jacob Avigdor. However, the 
rabbis Isaac Akrish and Solomon Kimhi led an anti-Camondo 
propaganda and claimed that the modern school encouraged 
children to become Christians. This sort of propaganda eas- 
ily inflamed the common people. Camondo was subsequently 
excommunicated by Akrish and some scholars. The hakham 
bashi had Akrish imprisoned, but he was released on the or- 
der of the sultan Abdul-Aziz (1861-76) following demonstra- 
tions by those who wanted Jacob Avigdor to be dismissed. 
The grand vizier then convened a special rabbinical court 
on which the hakham bashi of Izmir and his colleagues from 
Edirne and Salonika sat. The court heard the opponents of 
hakham bashi Avigdor who wanted him removed and the 
notables who supported him. The court cleared Avigdor of 
all charges and threatened excommunication to those who 
repeated such charges, but Avigdor was unable to continue 
in his position and resigned the next year (1863); he contin- 
ued to serve as rav ha-kolel for the next 11 years. Carmona 
and Camondo were also exonerated and their attackers were 
compelled to apologize. Camondo moved in 1866 to Europe 
and died in Paris in 1873, so new forces entered politics in the 
Jewish community of Istanbul. 

The new hakham bashi was Yakkir Gueron, who had held 
the same position in Edirne. He was ordered to draft regula- 
tions immediately for the community (nizam-name), but they 
were only confirmed, after close scrutiny and some changes, 
in 1865. The “Organizational Regulations of the Rabbinate” 
(hakham-khane nizam-namesi) were divided into five parts, as 
follows: (1) the status of the hakham bashias head of Jewry in 
the empire; his qualifications and election (clauses 1-4); (2) his 
powers and replacement in the event of resignation or removal 
from office (clauses 5-15); (3) the “general committee” (mejlis 
umumi), its election and powers. It consists of 80 members 
and is presided over by the permanent deputy of the hakham 
bashi. Sixty secular members are elected by the inhabitants 
of Istanbul according to city districts, and they in turn elect 
20 rabbinical members. These 80 members elect the seven 
rabbis forming the spiritual committee (majlis rihani) and 
the nine members of the secular committee (majlis jismani). 
These elections require the approval of the Sublime Porte. At 
the election of the hakham bashi for the entire empire, the 
general committee is temporarily reinforced by 40 members 
from eight districts where they officiated as provincial hakham 
bashis: Edirne, Bursa, Izmir, Salonika, Baghdad, Cairo, Alex- 
andria, and Jerusalem (clauses 16-19). It is to be noted that 
clause 16 fails to prescribe the committee's term of office; only 
in 1910 was it fixed at ten years; (4) the powers of the spiritual 
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committee. The seven rabbis are to concern themselves with 
religious and other matters referred to them by the hakham 
bashi. The committee is not to prevent the publication of 
books or spread of science and art unless prejudicial to the 
government, the community, or religion. The committee is to 
supervise the activities of the city-district rabbis (marei de- 
atra), who act under its instructions. The committee is headed 
by a president, who is also the head of the rabbinical court; 
he is to have two deputies (clauses 20-38); (5) the powers of 
the secular committee regarding management of communal 
affairs and carrying into effect government orders. It has to 
apportion communal taxes and supervise the property of or- 
phans and endowments (clauses 39-48). 

No changes in the status of non-Muslim subjects of 
Muslim rulers took place until the middle of the 19" century. 
Restrictions and tax laws on changing the shape of existing 
synagogues or constructing new ones remained in effect (see 
Covenant of *Omar). The authorities also closely regulated the 
ghiyar — distinctive apparel and footwear. Certain individu- 
als, physicians in particular, were granted dispensations such 
as tax exemptions — by imperial firmans — and were allowed 
to ride horses and dress normally. Those who were employed 
by European powers covered by capitulation agreements also 
enjoyed privileges and were exempt from special clothes. In 
their legal status within the empire the Jews were not essen- 
tially on a different footing from Christians, except for the 
fact that veteran Jewish inhabitants could not find support 
from the European powers which saw as their duty to protect 
Christianity in Muslim countries. 


THE POLL TAX. The *jizya (also *kharaj or jawali) was gen- 
erally collected from small income earners, the middle class, 
and the wealthy at a ratio of 1:2:4. Agents, interpreters, or 
other employees of European powers who worked at consul- 
ates or embassies were completely, or substantially, relieved 
from paying the poll tax, under capitulation agreements. The 
Ottoman reforms abolished the poll tax and ordinances in 
1855 and in 1856 replaced it with a military service exemption 
tax for non-Muslims (bedel-i ‘askeri). It was abolished in 1909, 
when non-Muslims were drafted into the army. No complaints 
were voiced about the existence of the poll tax, but there were 
numerous ones over the manner of its collection. In the Jew- 
ish communities many discussions were held between rich 
and poor Jews about the internal assessment of this tax and 
also about other taxes. 


RESTRICTIONS ON BUILDING NEW SYNAGOGUES, CLOTHES, 
HEADGEAR, AND SLAVES. In spite of the fact that non-Mus- 
lims were limited in their use of buildings for religious worship 
to those constructed prior to the Arab conquest, they found 
ways to circumvent this restriction. Indeed, many hundreds 
of buildings for worship were constructed in cities founded 
under Islam, e.g., in *Kairouan, Baghdad, Cairo, and *Fez; R. 
Obadiah of *Bertinoro states in the last decade of the 15 cen- 
tury that a Jew was prohibited “from rebuilding his house and 
yard [in Jerusalem] without permission, even if they were fall- 
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ing down, and the permit was sometimes more costly than the 
rebuilding itself” (A. Yaari, Letters from Palestine, 130). This 
was the state of affairs in Jerusalem, which was then ruled by 
the Mamluks. The Ottoman sultan Mehmed 11, at about the 
same time, allowed the use and repair of old synagogues, even 
though he prohibited the construction of new ones. About a 
generation or two later, Jacob ibn Habib described the situ- 
ation in Turkey as follows: “We are not permitted to obtain 
permanent quarters for a synagogue, let alone build one: we 
are compelled to hide underground, and our prayers must not 
be heard because of the danger” (quoted by Joseph Caro, Beit 
Yosef, Tur Orah Hayyim, 154). These regulations were used by 
zealous officials and fanatical muftis and qadis to frustrate the 
Jews in their efforts to worship, for example in Jerusalem, but 
in spite of this, many synagogues were built during Ottoman 
rule due to both tolerance and greed on the part of the authori- 
ties. In 1554 a complaint was lodged with the sultan concern- 
ing the large number of synagogues in Safed; it reported that 
in the town there were only seven mosques, while Jews, who 
in olden times had had three synagogues (kanisa), then had 
32 synagogues, built very high. The sultan ordered an investi- 
gation of the matter (U. Heyd. Ottoman Documents on Pales- 
tine, 1552-1615 (1960), 169). As the results of the inquiry and 
the action taken are unknown, the matter may possibly have 
been taken care of by a bribe. This state of affairs continued 
there until the middle of the 19 century, and every major or 
minor repair demanded the appropriate bribe for the official 
who had to rule on the necessity of the action. The condition 
of synagogues in Jerusalem was poor, and in 1586 the old syna- 
gogue was closed by the governor; change only came during 
the rule of Muhammad ‘Ali. His son *Ibrahim Pasha allowed 
two important synagogues in the Old City of Jerusalem to be 
both enlarged and repaired. 

Since the situation of bribes continued to get worse, the 
Turkish authorities were unable to overlook such a cause of 
corruption, and in about 1841 a berat of the hakham bashi was 
issued which stated that the reading of the Scroll of the Law 
(during services) in the house of the hakham and in other 
houses was in accord with Jewish religious practice; conse- 
quently it was allowed that veils be hung and candelabra be 
placed in houses where the services took place. Thus, syna- 
gogues and their property gained immunity and could not be 
confiscated or held in security for debts. Generally, Jews were 
careful in most other Muslim countries in building their places 
of worship so that they were not readily noticeable - and as 
they lived in special quarters - there were only a few men- 
tions of trouble from the authorities. In addition, there was 
little likelihood that the feelings of Muslims would be hurt. 
Refugees in North Africa seem to have encountered little dif- 
ficulty in building their synagogues. Nonetheless, D’Arvieux, 
who was the French consul in Algiers in 1674 and 1675, says 
that the Jews of that city had to pay large sums to the Ottoman 
authorities in order to construct additional places of worship. 
At times savage attacks were made upon synagogues by incited 
mobs of Muslims or troops. Various sources relate that Scrolls 
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of the Law were desecrated, religious articles stolen, furniture 
burned and buildings destroyed. Nevertheless, these events 
were not connected with the regulations of the Covenant of 
Omar, as they were in fact violations of them. 

Middle Eastern Jewish quarters are frequently mentioned 
in the writings of European travelers from the 16 century on, 
laying stress on the conditions of overcrowding and poor sani- 
tation, dirty narrow streets, and indifferent state of health of 
the inhabitants. Nevertheless, it should be realized that these 
sources were often not sufficiently objective in their presen- 
tation. Even though the special dress of non-Muslims in the 
East (ghiyar) is described in detail by European tourists, Jew- 
ish sources were more concerned to determine deviations 
from the regulations and whether they existed due to toler- 
ance on the part of the authorities or to a lax enforcement of 
the law. Difference in dress was the most common and at the 
same time striking phenomenon. In Algiers the refugees from 
Spain after 1391 wore the capos or caperon, as distinguished 
from the veteran inhabitants who wore the cap (shdshiyya). 
As there were no Christians in the region at the time and the 
Muslims wore no European clothes, the capos was also a sign 
of the Jewishness of the wearer. The chief rabbi of Istanbul 
prohibited the wearing of the caperon, which was the cloak 
of the Sephardi hakhamim, in the late 15 century. D’Arvieux 
gave the following description of the clothing of the Jew, in 
Algiers: “the residents wore a bournous over a black shirt 
of light-weight fabric and covered their heads with a black 
woolen shashiyya; those from other Muslim countries wore a 
turban of different shape, ending in a tassel descending upon 
the shoulders; all wore sandals without stockings. Livornese 
(from Leghorn) and Alexandrian Jews wore hats and clothes 
like the Italians or Spaniards, whose customs they even pre- 
served” (L. D’Arvieux, Mémoires du... envoyé extraordinaire 
(Paris, 1735), vol. 5, 288). 

A number of orders (which are in the archives in Istan- 
bul) were issued by the kadi of the capital between 1568 and 
1837 to the official in charge (muhtasib) of non-Muslims con- 
cerning the headgear and clothes of Jews and Christians; in 
one particular instance such an order, which was issued to the 
chief rabbi, is extant. In 1599 the sultan ordered the Jews to 
change the color of their headgear to red. In 1595 the sultan 
ordered the kadi of Istanbul not to hurt the Jews because of 
their dress and headwear. These particular orders stressed the 
headwear, that if it was replaced by the turban of the Turks, 
it was considered as evidence of a change of religion on the 
part of the wearer. Jews in the East generally had to wear dark 
apparel, and light or colored clothes were allowed only on the 
Sabbath and festivals, and then only within their own quarters. 
Particular stringency existed concerning the prohibition of the 
wearing of green (green headgear was a sign of descent from 
the Prophet *Muhammad) and purple. Nevertheless, there is 
evidence that the above-mentioned Ottoman decrees were 
not strictly enforced, as 18'*-century sources mention that 
many Istanbul Jews wore green turbans and the same kind of 
shoes as the Muslims. There seems to have been some doubt 
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on the part of the Jews as to the halakhic permissibility of this 
kind of dress, and a discussion of the problem is preserved in 
rabbinic literature. The ghiyar continued to be mentioned in 
official Ottoman sources until almost the middle of the 19t* 
century. In 1702 and in the 1750s the sultans renewed the or- 
ders about clothing, and forbade Jews to put green on shoes 
and wear red headgear with red strings. They were ordered 
to wear black shoes and black clothes. In 1837 a decree stated 
that Jews and Christians permitted to wear the tarbush had 
to use special marks on it so that it could be distinguishable 
from that of Muslims. The berdt which was issued to the first 
hakham bashi of Jerusalem in 1841 states that his official em- 
issaries are held to be exempt from the ghiyar so that they 
might travel without being molested. In addition, they were 
allowed to carry arms to defend themselves from attack. In 
the 17*" and 18** centuries the sultans issued orders which for- 
bade the Jews to sell wine to Muslims, and threatened those 
who did not obey. The upper middle class Jewish households 
in Ottoman cities had slaves bought in the slaves markets, and 
in the 16" century there were immigrants from Portugal who 
brought their own slaves into the Ottoman Empire. Most of 
the slaves in Jewish homes were Christians from Europe and 
pagans from Africa. The Ottoman authorities tried to limit the 
number of slaves held by Christians and Jews. Jews did not 
stop buying slaves but paid a tax for the right to own slaves. 
Jews kept slaves until the 19 century. 


BLOOD LIBELS. Until the *Damascus Affair of 1840 accu- 
sations of ritual murder were very rare in the Ottoman Em- 
pire. The majority of blood libels broke out as a result of the 
hostility of the Greek and Armenian populations toward the 
Jews. The first blood libel is mentioned in a firman (sultanic 
decree) issued in the time of Mehmed 11. Orders were given 
that henceforth such cases should be brought before the im- 
perial divan in Istanbul. During the reign of Suleiman 1 such 
an accusation was again made, between December 1553 and 
June 1554, and the firman to hear such cases in the divan only 
was renewed. The order was renewed by Selim 11 and Mu- 
rad 111. It seems that Suleiman’s decree was obtained by the 
sultan’s chief physician, Moses Hamon after a blood libel in the 
Anatolian cities of *Amasia and *Tokat. The firman removed 
the prosecution of such cases from the jurisdiction of the lo- 
cal kadis and assigned them to the sultan’s jurists. In 1592 two 
firmans were issued which dealt with a ritual murder accusa- 
tion in Bursa. The accused Jews were tortured, and Murad 111 
ordered them to be exiled to Rhodes. It is not clear if they re- 
mained in Rhodes or were punished and sent to serve in the 
Ottoman naval galleys. In the beginning of the 17" century 
a blood libel broke out in Thebez (Thebatai) in Greece. The 
Jews had to pay to end the libel and asked the Jews of Chalkis 
to contribute money for that purpose. The ill-famed blood li- 
bel against *Damascus Jewry (1840) was followed by another 
on the island of *Rhodes. In order to protect the Jews from 
slanderous accusations, Moses *Montefiore, A. *Crémieux, 
and the well-known Orientalist S. *Munk traveled to Egypt 
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to meet Muhammad Ali, who ruled Syria at that time. The 
blood libel was not quashed, but the Jewish prisoners were 
freed so that Muslim public opinion in Syria considered the 
accusations true. Montefiore went to meet the Sultan Abdul 
Aziz in Istanbul, and on October 28, 1840, after an audience 
with the sultan, obtained a firman which could be regarded 
as a bill of rights for the Jews. It mentions the deep emotions 
that the blood libels had stirred in Europe and recommends 
the issuing of a firman that would exonerate the Jews of all 
ritual murder accusations, and to translate the firman into 
European languages. All the recommendations of this docu- 
ment were indeed carried out. In 1844 a blood libel occurred 
in Egypt when the Jews of Cairo were accused of murdering 
a Christian. Only the firmness of Muhammad Ali prevented 
the outbreak of violence. Between 1840 and 1860 there oc- 
curred 13 blood libels in Damascus and Aleppo. In Febru- 
ary 1856, three days after the Ottoman Reform Decree was 
made public, a blood libel reappeared in Istanbul in the Balat 
quarter. A mob consisting of Greeks, Armenians, and Turks 
started attacking Jews. French Jewish leaders who visited the 
city, including Alphonse de Rothschild, immediately alerted 
the Ottoman authorities, who put a stop to the disturbances. 
In 1864 and 1872 the Jews of Izmir were accused of kidnap- 
ping Christian children before Passover. There were similar 
conspiracies in Istanbul in 1868, 1870, and 1874. In 1872 there 
were blood libels in Edirne, Marmara, Ioannina, and La Ca- 
nee. All these cases required the intervention of the hakham 
bashi R. Yakkir Gueron and hakham bashi R. Moses ha-Levi, 
as well as that of the *Alliance Israélite Universelle. The Alli- 
ance in Istanbul or its headquarters in Paris called upon the 
Ottoman government to investigate this affair and punish the 
rioters. A blood libel also occurred in 1880 in the island of 
Mytilene. In 1884 there was a blood libel in a village located 
near the Dardanelles, where about 40 Jewish families lived. 
When a non-Jewish boy servant was sent to fetch something 
and failed to return, it was rumored that the Jews had mur- 
dered him. The Jews were fortunate that the boy reappeared 
once the riots broke out. In 1887 the municipality of Salon- 
ika accused the Jews of ritual murder. The representative of 
the government condemned the libel and mentioned the 
firman according to which the propagators of such rumors 
would be prosecuted. In Beirut, Jews were molested by Chris- 
tian youths but the Ottoman authorities punished the assail- 
ants. Other blood libels occurred in Aleppo (1891), Damas- 
cus (1892), *Manissa (1893), Kavalla, and *Gallipoli (1894). 
There were also blood libels in Jimlitoh near Bursa (1899), in 
Monastir (Bitola) (1900), and in Izmir (1901). All these were 
based on the disappearance of a child who was subsequently 
found. In general, Ottoman government officials defended 
the Jews, and the Jews also received help from Jewish orga- 
nizations such as the Alliance Israélite Universelle, European 
ambassadors and consuls, and even Protestant missionaries. 
Many blood libels occurred also in Egypt during the 19 cen- 
tury. In Cairo blood libels occurred in the years 1844, 1890, 
and 1901-2. 
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In Alexandria an elderly Jew named Sasson was arrested 
in 1870. He was imprisoned for a month, during which period 
the press emphasized his Jewish identity in an attempt to have 
him accused of having sought to kidnap a child to strangle and 
to utilize his blood for the baking of the Passover matzoh. The 
fall of a Christian child (1880) from a balcony into the court- 
yard of a synagogue in Alexandria served as a pretext for the 
Greeks to accuse the Jews of ritual murder. The Greeks, with 
the assistance of Arabs who had joined them, attacked the 
Jews in spite of the fact that the doctors who had examined 
the child testified that he did not bear any wounds. In 1880 
the Jews were accused of having raped a local girl. In 1881, 
again in Alexandria, it was rumored that they had employed 
the blood of a ten-year-old Greek child who had disappeared 
from his home. The Greek mob threatened to attack the Jew- 
ish quarter and burn it down. The British consul then called 
on the governor of Alexandria to intervene on behalf of the 
Jews. During the same year a nine-year-old child of Cretan 
origin disappeared there. The corpse of the child was retrieved 
from the sea and no wounds were found on it. In Mansura a 
blood libel occurred in 1877 and in Damanhur in 1871, 1873, 
1877, and 1892. In Port Said a girl disappeared in 1882. She was 
found dead in the Arab quarter but rumors were immediately 
circulated that the Jews had assassinated her in order to use 
her blood for the preparation of matzoh. The Jews were the 
victims of many attacks and the French consul was influen- 
tial in calming the passions. During the same year the Jews of 
Cairo were accused of having killed a girl. There were antise- 
mitic accusations in the Arabic press, and newspapers of the 
Syrian Christians played a prominent role in this campaign of 
agitation; they claimed that the Jews lent money for interest 
and were thus usurers. The foreign consuls assisted the Jews by 
intervening with the Ottoman authorities. The libels in Egypt 
and throughout the empire were largely due to commercial ri- 
valry between Greeks and Jews. Everywhere Greeks were the 
foremost agitators. The Jews were also hated by Christian Syr- 
ians, Christian Arabs, and Armenians both for religious rea- 
sons and competition. In Egypt there were also local circum- 
stances: there was a period of extreme tension as a result of the 
deposing of the ruler of the country, Ismail, by the Ottoman 
sultan and the accession of his son Taufik. The inhabitants of 
Egypt were also embittered against foreigners. Many articles 
imbued with hatred and defamation of foreigners appeared 
in the local press; Jews became the scapegoats for the hostility 
of the masses. With the establishment of British rule in Egypt 
(July 1882) the Jews lived there in greater security. In spring 
1862 a blood libel occurred in Benghazi. Four Jews, including 
British and French subjects, were accused by Christians that 
on their return from “Blessing the Trees” out of town during 
Passover, they had mockingly raised the image of Jesus cov- 
ered with blood. Following mass agitation by the Christian 
and Muslim population, both the British and the French local 
consular agents collaborated against the Jews, although some 
of these were their own subjects. The intervention of the Brit- 
ish consul in Tripoli put an end to this libel. The imprisoned 
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Jews were released and the local consular agents were ordered 
to leave town. A blood libel broke out also in Erez Israel dur- 
ing the lifetime of the rishon le-Zion, hakham bashi Raphael 
Meir *Panigel, in 1890, when two Jews of *Gaza were brought 
to Jerusalem and accused of ritual murder. These men had 
employed an Arab lad as a servant. The lad went to play with 
another Arab who owned a camel and as he toyed with a rifle, 
a bullet was fired from it and the camel owner was killed. The 
next-of-kin seized the lad and slaughtered him. The Jews then 
informed the tribunal of the details of the murder but some 
Muslims accused the Jews of the murder. They were arrested 
by the police, imprisoned in Jerusalem, and after interroga- 
tion were set free as they were foreign subjects. In 1892, Erez 
Israel was stirred up by the publication of a work entitled “The 
Sounding of the Horn of Liberty by the Innocent,’ which was 
circulated in Egypt in Arabic and French and propagated anti- 
Jewish hatred. This book described how a Jewish rabbi was 
about to slaughter a Christian child to take his blood, which 
was to be employed for kneading the Passover matzoh. The 
pamphlet was also widely circulated in Palestine and came 
into the hands of many government officers and officials in 
Jerusalem. The hakham bashi R. Elijah M. Panigel, accompa- 
nied by a delegation, intervened with the pasha; the pasha or- 
dered the immediate destruction of the pamphlet and prohib- 
ited reading it and spreading such rumors, as it was claimed 
that a child had also disappeared in Jaffa and his blood was 
to be employed for religious requirements. A Catholic pub- 
licly proclaimed that a famous rabbi who had converted had 
confirmed that Jews indeed employed Christian blood for the 
Passover ceremonies. The pasha immediately sent out orders 
to every town that this report was to be suppressed so as to 
prevent the outbreak of riots and disorders. The sultan then 
ordered his minister of education to extirpate this evil, as he 
was shocked that in his empire, a land of peace and tranquil- 
ity, there were conspirators who incited Greek citizens against 
Jews who enjoyed his protection and published slanderous 
pamphlets whose contents were unfounded. All the pamphlets 
that were subsequently found were burned. 


CONVERSION. Jews converted to Islam and, to a much lesser 
extent, to Christianity throughout the duration of the Ottoman 
Empire. Beyazid 11 compelled Jews to adopt Islam, but we do 
not know the precise number of these converts. His son, Se- 
lim 1, gave them permission to return to Judaism, an irregular 
decision in a Muslim state. It seems that during the Ottoman 
period not more than 5% of the Jewish population converted 
to Islam, and only a few Jews converted to the Greek Ortho- 
dox and Catholic faiths. Some Jewish men converted to Is- 
lam for economic reasons or to enhance their professional 
status, while some women converted mainly to resolve so- 
cial and personal problems or to marry non-Jews. In the 19 
century the American Mission, the London Society for Pro- 
moting Christianity amongst Jews, and the Church of Scot- 
land Mission were active in the larger Jewish communities of 
the Ottoman Empire, but only a few Jews converted. It seems 
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that in the 19" century conversion to Islam and Christianity 
rose, apparently by about one percent. In that century, apart 
from one document that mentions fear of a mass conver- 
sion to Protestantism in the community of Izmir, around the 
year 1847, no other source indicates that there was any cause 
for concern. The converts came from all strata of society, but 
mainly from the lower classes. Some migrants were easy tar- 
gets for conversion. Notwithstanding the increasing secular- 
ization of Jewish society in the second half of the 19 century, 
it would be fair to conclude that Jewish tradition and the tra- 
ditional education most Jewish children received prevented 
the large-scale conversion of Jews. In the cases of forced con- 
version, the Ottoman policy was precise and further strength- 
ened by the Tanzimat reforms. Local officials were ordered 
to prevent forced conversion, and forced converts were freed 
through government intervention. 


Economic Life 

The large Ottoman Empire, spread over three continents, with 
its maritime and land routes which connected it with many 
countries, provided extraordinary facilities for the activities 
of its Jewish inhabitants. All fields of economic activity, except 
the functions performed by members of the askeri class, were 
open to Jews. Jews could not be governors, military officials, 
and judges in the system of law and justice of the empire, but 
otherwise there was hardly any activity in which Jews did not 
participate. The sultans offered the old settlers, the refugees, 
and immigrants from Christian Europe all the facilities nec- 
essary to carry on commerce, foreign trade, industrial enter- 
prises, and the development of firearms. Their knowledge of 
the foremost European languages - German, Italian, Spanish, 
and French - was an asset in commercial relations with Eu- 
rope. Another important asset were the old established Jew- 
ish merchant firms in Muslim ports and capitals, like Alex- 
andria, Cairo, Baghdad, Damascus, and Basra. This Ottoman 
economic policy explains the growth of Salonika, Safed, Izmir, 
Tunis, Algiers, and other cities as centers of Jewish trade and 
industry. The communities in these towns served in interna- 
tional commerce as new centers for the import of finished 
foreign goods and for the export of raw products and manu- 
factures. Jewish merchants settled in Izmir only from the last 
quarter of the 16 century. The community particularly in- 
creased in the 176 century and the city became an entrepdt 
for international trade. Many anusim and Jews from Anatolia 
and Salonika settled in the city. The Levant trade carried on 
by the Jews of the Ottoman Empire by sea and land reached 
its height in the 16" century. Many Levantine Jews of Iberian 
origin settled in Italian cities, especially in Venice, and had 
the patronage of the Ottoman Empire. In 1534 the Pope gave 
those Jews trading rights in the town of Ancona, trying to at- 
tract the trade between Italy and the Ottoman Empire from 
Venice to his realm. At the end of the war between Venice and 
the Ottoman Empire in 1540, the Venetians officially recog- 
nized the presence of the Levantine merchants in Venice for 
the first time. The Jewish merchants also followed their trade 
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with Ancona. In 1555 the new Pope, Paul rv, annulled the 
privileges of the Portuguese Jews in Ancona, and 24 of them 
were burnt after being tortured for months. Gracia Mendes 
and Joseph Nasi made efforts to put a Jewish ban on the city of 
Ancona, but Levantine Jews continued to trade there. Similar 
rights were granted to them in Florence, Ferrara, and Urbino 
in the middle of the 16 century. In this century the Ottoman 
Turks relied very heavily in commerce, diplomacy, and many 
fiscal matters on the Jews - the only community which pos- 
sessed the necessary aptitudes and yet was not suspected of 
having treasonable sympathies for Christian powers. The com- 
mercial routes were under Jewish control, and ships loaded 
with goods belonging to Jews passed through the ports of the 
Mediterranean. The Jews used to insure their goods against 
piracy and shipwreck. A peculiarity of Jewish commerce was 
family partnership. Rich merchants with widespread com- 
mercial connections used to extend their business affairs by 
opening branches managed by their closest relatives, brothers, 
brothers-in-law, etc., in large ports and towns, even in foreign 
countries. A classic example is the firm of *Bacri and *Busnach 
in Algiers, who were the grain suppliers of France during the 
French Revolution. Also widespread were the occupation of 
agents (fattors); they received a fixed commission for their ac- 
tivities as buyers of raw materials or sellers of manufactured 
products. These agents used bills of exchange, “polizza di 
cambio.” Many Jews were employed in international trade as 
clerks, interpreters, accountants, dealers, and criers. The Jews 
of the Ottoman Empire developed trading techniques which 
enabled them to expand their activities both geographically 
and financially, and gave them an advantage over Muslim and 
Christian merchants. The existence of Jewish communities al- 
most in every place gave the Jewish merchants possibilities to 
remain for long in Jewish communities afar and get help from 
them in difficult times. 

Many Ottoman Jews bought from the embassies berats, 
i.e., certificates, originally intended to protect locally recruited 
interpreters and consular agents. Such practices were extended 
especially in Egypt. However, the majority of Jews in the em- 
pire were not rich. In fact, the majority of the employees in 
the textile industry were poor home workers. The suppliers 
of export goods and distributors of imported products (fancy 
goods and the like) were small traders and peddlers who set 
up trade relations on a barter principle with the farmers in 
villages or made payments in advance and received their 
products at low cost. In a few communities, such as Aleppo, 
Cairo and Alexandria there were Jews who leased or managed 
agricultural property in the town’s vicinity while other Jews 
were directly involved in farming. There existed also in some 
remote provinces such as eastern Anatolia, northern Iraq, 
Yemen and North Africa Jewish peasants and peasant com- 
munities. In the Galilee region of Erez Israel in the 16" cen- 
tury there existed peasant Jews in 12 villages, such as Peki’in, 
Kefar Kanna, and Kefar Yasif. Among the trades in which the 
Jews in Spain had engaged, weaving took first place. The ref- 
ugees found excellent opportunities in the Ottoman Empire 
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with its backward industry - and manufactured cloth, which 
previously had had to be brought from abroad. This explains 
the rapid growth of Salonika, the largest center of the Span- 
ish refugees, and the even more astonishing rise of Safed, the 
largest and most developed town in Erez Israel in the 16 
century, with a concentration of the second-largest Jewish 
population in Asia. The development of both communities 
was based on the manufacture of textiles and ready-made 
garments, although the raw material - wool - had to be im- 
ported, sometimes from abroad, and the product - the cloth 
and the garments — exported. The wool used in Salonika was 
sometimes bought in Macedonia and in other districts of the 
Balkans. This kind of wool was also brought to Edirne, and 
then forwarded to ports in the Sea of Marmara. From there it 
was sent once a year in a special ship to Safed by way of *Sidon 
or * Tripoli (Syria). 

Other communities in the empire had their textile facto- 
ries. The textile industry was mainly a domestic one. Spinning 
was done by women at home; weaving, in larger workshops. 
Dyeing had been a traditional Jewish occupation from the ear- 
liest times, and the art was more developed than in Europe. 
The wool industry of Salonika produced thousands of bolts 
of cloth for the Ottoman army, the palace, and export. The 
decline of this industry in Salonika and Safed impoverished 
the two communities from the last quarter of the 16 century. 
The Jews of Bursa played a prominent role in the city’s inter- 
national trade in silk and spices. A considerable number of 
Jews throughout the Middle East were engaged in the leather 
trade. They bought raw hides and exported them to Europe 
or finished them into leather, and Jewish tanners were famous 
for their products. The production of wine was a specifically 
Jewish occupation. As Muslims were the main consumers of 
alcoholic beverages, prohibited to them by the *Koran, dealing 
in that commodity was dangerous and was prosecuted by gov- 
ernmental authorities. Thus, very often in rabbinic literature 
there are references to ordinances promulgated by the Jewish 
authorities against the selling of wine to gentiles (Muslims). 
Another old Jewish occupation was dealing in precious stones, 
gold, silver, jewelry, and the making of jewels. It was a risky 
business, so jewelers were either very rich or very poor. The 
production and sale of refined gold was strictly controlled by 
the Ottoman authorities to prevent the flow of precious metals 
abroad. The farming of the money mints of Istanbul was often 
in Jewish hands in the 15‘ and 16‘ centuries. In some areas 
of the empire, e.g., the Barbary States, Yemen, and Iraq, the 
handicraft of making jewels was a Jewish monopoly until the 
19'" century and even later. Some branches of food industry 
that were connected with ritual precepts, e.g., the production 
of cheese, were in Jewish hands. In many parts of the empire 
money changing and the farming of government taxes, tolls, 
and monopolies (iltizam) were occupations in which Jews pre- 
dominated from the 15" century. This was sometimes danger- 
ous, as it aroused popular hostility. These occupations, some- 
times connected with the functions of administrators of the 
treasury (*sarraf bashi) of the governor of the province and his 
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banker, developed into important banking enterprises which 
controlled the growing industry in Ottoman cities. The first 
modern banks were opened in the 19 century. The pasha’s 
banker during the 16" and 17" centuries in Egypt was known 
by the title Celebi. He often combined the office of sarraf bashi 
and several other official positions in the financial admin- 
istration. Some Celebis were executed. Jews in many cities 
were active as *sarrafs (money changers). They were expert 
in all Ottoman and European currencies, and often were ac- 
cused of clipping the edges of the coins that passed through 
their hands or cheating on their weight. Jews lent money to 
gentiles, but this profession was not as common with Jews in 
the Ottoman cities as it was in the cities of Christian Europe, 
because of the possibility of borrowing money from Muslim 
vakfs at low interest. 

Foreign Jewish merchants and their representatives were 
protected against ill treatment by Ottoman government offi- 
cials through the stipulations of the capitulations agreements 
which awarded them the same protection as their Christian 
compatriots. During the period of Western strength and 
Ottoman decline, the capitulations were transformed into a 
system of extraterritorial privilege and immunity. 

The populations of some towns in Erez Israel - Jerusalem, 
Safed, Hebron, and Tiberias - were so poor that they had to 
rely on financial assistance (*halukkah) from other towns in 
the empire and foreign countries. The Jewish communities and 
congregations throughout the empire supported the poor, but 
the poorest members could not take part in the public life of 
their communities because they did not pay taxes. 

There were Jews in the Ottoman Empire, especially dur- 
ing the 16" century, who were compelled by the Ottoman 
authorities to buy flocks of sheep in Anatolia or the Balkans 
and bring them to Istanbul. Jews from Salonika and other 
cities had to undertake this activity, and there were Jews that 
went bankrupt from dealing with flocks. Jews in the empire 
worked at many crafts, such as tailors, carpenters, pharma- 
cists, bakers, fishermen, mirror makers, glassmakers, print- 
ers, bookbinders, actors, dancers, musicians, and other crafts. 
Shops of Jews were situated either in Jewish neighborhoods 
or in markets among shops owned by Muslims and Chris- 
tians. This situation existed in Istanbul, Aleppo, Izmir, Bursa, 
Jerusalem, and other cities. In Salonika, Jews worked also as 
porters and fishermen. 

In Istanbul Jewish fishermen also sold wines. Many Jews, 
especially in Egypt and Aleppo during the 16" and 17" centu- 
ries, were active in farming port customs and custom houses, 
while others were multazims. From the last decade of the 16 
century the Ottoman government changed the tax system, 
and tax farming was transferred to Muslims. Jews were now 
gradually reduced to secondary positions, as agents or man- 
agers of tax farms. This situation continued in the 17" century 
onward in cities such as Aleppo and Izmir. In spite of their 
diminished role, Jews continued in the 18 century to occupy 
an important position in the Ottoman economy and adminis- 
tration. There were Jews who served as contractors and pur- 
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veyors for the military. In Egypt the rebellious Mamluk ruler 
Ali Bey al-Kabir (ruled 1760-73) imposed heavy fines on the 
Jewish merchants, which destroyed them financially. It is ob- 
vious that many changes occurred in the economic and social 
structure of Ottoman Jewry in the space of 500 years or more. 
The rivalry of the powerful Greek and Armenian communi- 
ties in the capital and the decline of the whole empire and its 
gradual dismemberment into national states in the Balkans 
and protectorates in Africa influenced the economic position 
of the Jews. The weakened economic structure of the empire 
and the empty government treasury, which was sometimes 
close to bankruptcy — felt all the more because of the corrupt 
bureaucracy - imposed heavy burdens on the weak taxpay- 
ers. From the 176 century the economic decline of the empire 
and the involvement of European traders in the international 
trade in dominions of the Ottoman Empire and their com- 
merce with Western Europe reduced the economic opportu- 
nities of the Ottoman Jews. The competition between Jewish 
and Christian merchants who were supported by European 
ambassadors and consuls caused many Jews to be forced out 
of positions as principals in large-scale trade to secondary 
occupations as agents, brokers, and interpreters. In spite of 
the Jewish economic decline, in the 18** century Jewish trad- 
ers living in Ottoman cities continued to trade with Livorno, 
Holland, England, and Leipzig. Hundreds of Jewish brokers in 
important commercial cities like Istanbul, Izmir, Aleppo, and 
Salonika received incomes from British, French, and Dutch 
merchants. Friction between Jews and non-Jews increased in 
the 19" century, and one of its results was an increase in blood 
libels (see above). In spite of the decrease of Jews in the trade 
of the 19" century, they owned large trading houses and firms 
in Salonika, Istanbul, Izmir, Aleppo, Egypt, and elsewhere, e.g., 
in Salonika the firms of the francos Alatini, Modiano, Fernan- 
dez, and Mizrahi, which traded not only in Macedonia but all 
over the empire. 

Another factor which had a great influence on the eco- 
nomic life in the 18» and 19* centuries was the above-men- 
tioned capitulations. The francos who lived particularly in 
the main cities of the empire became the local Jewish elite as 
a result of their privileges and political and economic rights. 
The redya, the Ottoman nationals, were in a worse position in 
matters connected with daily life than the himaya, the foreign 
citizens, or the local owners of berats, as they were deprived of 
the protection of the European powers. At the end of the 18 
century, the Ottomans tried to compete with the foreign con- 
suls by selling berdts to the reaya, both Jews and Christians. 
These berats conferred the privilege to trade with Europe, to- 
gether with important legal, fiscal, and commercial privileges 
and tax exemptions. They enabled non-Muslim redya to com- 
pete with foreign merchants. The Jews played no significant 
role in these transactions because of the general decline in 
their position. In the 19 century the positions of preeminence 
in international trade, with few exceptions, remained in the 
hands of the Greeks. These times also witnessed the general 
decay of Ottoman industry and its “Jewish” branches. A flood 
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of cheap manufactured goods flowed into the Turkish market. 
The imported textiles competed successfully with local wool, 
cotton, and silk manufactures. In the beginning of the 20% 
century, the nationalism of the Young Turk movement, and 
later the rise of the Republic of *Turkey brought about socio- 
economic developments which changed the entire economic 
structure of Ottoman-Turkish Jewry. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF JEWISH 
COMMUNITIES IN THE EMPIRE 


Religious and Secular Administration (1453-1520) 

The first chief rabbi in Istanbul was Moses *Capsali (1420-50) 
from the Romaniot population in Byzantium, and there are 
some traditions about him. According to the 17‘ century 
chronicler *Sambari (but no other source) Capsali sat in the 
sultan’s divan at the side of the grand mufti and the patriarch. 
Sambari says that the sultan loved Capsali as his own soul, 
and describes Capsali as a very modest person. He notes that 
he was also responsible for collecting taxes from the Jews and 
delivering them to the sultan’s treasury. Sambari’s description 
contains many details that do not confirm what we know 
about the status of the Jews, especially in regard to the sultanic 
divan. According to the chronicler Elijah Capsali, who wrote 
his book Seder Eliyahu Zuta in 1523, was from Crete; Moses 
Capsali was the leading rabbi of the Istanbul community and 
dayyan of the Jewish community even before the Ottoman 
conquest. Mehmed 11 honored Capsali with royal garments, 
the privilege of riding a horse, and an escort of Ottoman dig- 
nitaries at home. Capsali became a welcome personage in the 
sultan’s court. He went around the communities in Istanbul 
and collected charity to help the Spanish expellees. He had a 
sultanic decree which enabled him to confiscate property and 
have people arrested. He also acted against the young Jew- 
ish men who fraternized with the Janissaries. According to 
the mid-17"* century chronicler David Conforte, all the other 
rabbis in Istanbul were subordinate to Capsali owing to the 
formal status the sultan had granted him. It seems that Cap- 
sali was officially appointed to the office of “the leader rabbi” 
of the Istanbul community by the Ottoman authorities. After 
the arrival of the Spanish expellees in the last decade of the 
15". century the government abandoned the practice of ap- 
pointing one religious-judicial leader for all the Jews in Is- 
tanbul, and in the last years of his rabbinate the fiscal power 
was transferred from Capsali to the *kdhya and later to other 
functionaries. It is clear that Capsali found it difficult to im- 
pose his authority over the Spanish congregations in the capi- 
tal because he forced them to follow Istanbul rules and tradi- 
tions. He was involved in a few disputes with other rabbis. In 
the 1490s the leaders of some Romaniot congregations sought 
to ban anyone who taught anything, even Greek philosophy, 
to the *Karaites. Only after their decision on the ban did they 
call for Capsali to make it official. He refused and denied the 
ban, but the ban was forcibly declared later in Capsali’s pres- 
ence. Those who were jealous of him wrote slanderous letters 
to Joseph *Colon in Italy and stirred up opposition to him. 
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After Capsali’s death, the rabbi Elijah *Mizrahi, a famous Ro- 
maniot scholar and the head of the most important academy 
in Istanbul in that period, and also an expert in ethical and 
natural sciences, became the leader rabbi of the Romaniots 
in Istanbul. He was asked by the majority of the congrega- 
tions in the capital in 1518 to ban the kahya She'altiel and later 
to annul the ban. Rabbi Mizrachi was also active before the 
Ottoman authorities when irregular taxes were demanded 
from the Jews of Istanbul. It appears that he received a formal 
confirmation of his authority from the Ottoman authorities, 
but there is no proof that he presided over the Spanish con- 
gregations, even though he was admired by them. He helped 
them and wrote decisions for them. Capsali tried to impose 
his authority over the Sephardim, but Mizrachi decided that 
they could not be forced to act against the ruling of their rab- 
bis. After Mizrachi’s death in 1526, the Romaniots had their 
own rabbis. The Sephardi congregations in the capital did not 
have a single rabbinical authority over all of the Sephardi rab- 
bis. Owing to the existence of various ethnic groups, the Jews 
in the empire did not have a hakham bashi until 1835, in con- 
trast to the existence of a Greek patriarch and an Armenian 
patriarch who were appointed by the sultans and represented 
the Greek and the Armenian nations in the empire during the 
entire Ottoman period. 

It seems that the function of kahya was not introduced 
until the final years of Capsali or after his death. The Ottoman 
rulers decided to rely on the kahya and to deal with him in 
all financial and secular matters related to the Jews of Istan- 
bul, including tax collection. This kahya *Shealtiel (Salto) was 
a Spanish Jew, and in 1518, after many complaints of bribery 
and illegal arbitrary taxes had been lodged against him by the 
Jews, the community banned him and his sons from holding 
the position of kahya or performing any other function involv- 
ing contact with the Ottoman authorities. He was returned to 
office on April 29, 1520, by the leaders of the congregations 
and R. Elijah Mizrahi. After the death of She’altiel no succes- 
sor replaced him. During the Ottoman period there existed 
in Istanbul and other communities other kahyas dealing with 
taxes and other matters before the authorities. 


Communal Organization during the 166-19" Centuries 

The great scholar R. Joseph Ibn Lev describes the divisions 
and differences between the congregations of the empire after 
the arrival of the Spanish and Portuguese refugees as follows: 
“Even in Salonika, where everyone speaks the native language, 
when the refugees came each language group founded its own 
congregation and no one switches from one congregation to 
the other. Each congregation supports the poor speaking its 
language, each is inscribed separately in the king’s register, 
and each seems to be a town unto itself” (Responsa, II n. 72). 
All those coming from a town or a definite region founded 
a special congregation (kahal) for themselves, spoke their 
own language, and paid taxes separately in accordance with 
their registration in the governmental registers. In the 1560s 
R. Moses Almosnino described the Jewish community of Sa- 
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lonika as a “republic.” Each congregation had a secular ad- 
ministration run by elected parnasim and treasurers, whose 
primary responsibilities were to supervise the collection of 
taxes and see to all internal political, administrative, and fi- 
nancial matters. Sometimes the lay leaders in some communi- 
ties were also granted judicial authority. This executive council 
was composed of six to 12 members, elected for one to three 
years at the most. The elite of the congregations — the wealthy 
and the nobility - aided the lay leaders in the running of pub- 
lic affairs, and it was from this class that the lay leaders were 
elected. Generally the poor in the communities lacked repre- 
sentation. Every congregation had a religious administration 
consisting of the hakham (rabbi) of the the kahal (congrega- 
tion) or kehillah (community), who served principally as the 
dayyan of his congregation. Sometimes he also headed it, like 
Rabbi Joseph *Caro in Safed. Frequently he was called marbiz 
Torah, dayyan, or rosh ve-kazin; and he taught and performed 
various religious functions. In the Musta‘rab communities, 
the head of the community was called dayyan. Sometimes the 
rabbi held all of these positions, sometimes they were divided 
up. Other officials were the treasurer (gizbar), gabbai of the 
synagogue, and tax assessors (maarikhim). Each congregation 
also had officials serving as readers and cattle slaughterers; 
they were paid salaries from the communal funds Each con- 
gregation had institutions such as a synagogue, talmud torah, 
yeshivah, and bet din, as well as charitable societies such as 
Bikur Kholim - visiting the sick, and extending help to the 
poor, a burial society (Hevrat Kbarim, Hesed shel Emet), ran- 
som society (pidyon shevuyim), and others. If the members of 
the congregation were few, then two or three joined together 
to found educational institutions such as a talmud torah. The 
well-known Great Talmud Torah of Salonika was used jointly 
by the children of all the congregations in town. 

The congregations and the communities based their eco- 
nomic, cultural, and religious life upon haskamot and takkanot 
(ordinances, regulations) instituted by their rabbis, scholars, 
and communal leaders, together with appointed members, 
e.g., regulations not to transfer membership from one congre- 
gation to another; agreements relating to many fields of pri- 
vate and public life, such as the appointment of lay and spiri- 
tual leaders and their duties; an agreement that no one may 
be married without the presence of ten adult male Jews, one 
of whom shall be the hakham, and that should anyone marry 
in any other way the marriage is to be considered void. The 
best known of the agreed takkanot is that relating to the rent- 
ing of houses: If anyone rented a house or shop from a gen- 
tile, then no other Jew could enter that house or shop as long 
as it was rented to the other Jew, and even if the Jew vacated 
the rented house or shop, no other Jew was allowed to enter 
it until the passage of three years from the day it was vacated. 
These are called Takkanot ha-Hazakah. There were different 
regulations about the inheritance of women. Individuals op- 
posing the regulations were placed under a ban and excom- 
municated. Frequently in medium-sized and large communi- 
ties the religious leaders met and decided on new regulations 
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as results of new and burdensome realities. Sometimes these 
regulations dealt with the division of taxes among the con- 
gregations. There were many objections to these regulations, 
and the rabbis dealt with the question of how to enforce them, 
especially when wealthy persons objected. The Jewish courts 
of law, battei din, had the authority to deal with civil and re- 
ligious matters, but many Jews also turned to the bet din in 
cases concerning money matters (dinei mamonot). The Jewish 
courts of the empire had to turn to the state authorities to en- 
force their decisions, for on occasion an offender did not fol- 
low their ruling. In the larger communities there also existed 
higher Jewish courts of law. Berurei Averot (Memunei Averot) 
committees existed in a few communities, such as Istanbul, 
Salonika, Sofia, Bursa, Magnesia, and Safed during the 16” 
and 17 centuries. Their members dealt independently with 
religious and moral offenders through the agency of the lo- 
cal bet din. In Izmir there was a berurei ha-kenasot council 
which dealt with such problems. In spite of the regulations of 
many communities forbidding Jews to turn to Muslim courts 
of law, it was acceptable among the Jews to appeal to these 
courts. Sometimes the communal leaders and the local dayy- 
anim appealed to the Muslim courts of law to enforce their 
decisions. In the 176 and 18" centuries, in some of the large 
communities, such as Salonika, Izmir, and Edirne, the con- 
gregations chose a local chief rabbi, and sometimes the office 
of chief rabbinate was shared between two or even three rab- 
bis. In Izmir from the 17" century until the middle of the 19 
century there functioned a dayyan for dinei mamonot and a 
dayyan for Issur ve-Heter problems. 


DISPUTES BETWEEN CONGREGATIONS AND INSIDE THE 
COMMUNITIES (15TH-19TH CENTURIES). After the arrival 
of the expellees to the Ottoman Empire, friction and disputes 
arose between the congregations, especially between the Ro- 
maniots and Spanish and Portuguese refugees. The Spanish 
refugees regarded themselves as more learned, cultured, and 
of good descent and wanted to dominate the communities, 
while the Romaniots and their famous scholars regarded 
themselves as more important, since they were the permanent 
and earlier settlers and had admitted the former. An additional 
cause of friction was the differences in their customs, one of 
the many being the matter of sivlonot (presents sent by a man 
to his betrothed). In the Romaniot customs this is seen as in- 
dicating that kiddushin may have taken place; this is not so, 
however, according to the Sephardi custom (see *Betrothal). 
On the death of Rabbi Elijah Mizrahi a conflict occurred be- 
tween Sephardim and Romaniots about the Jewish custom of 
chanting elegies on the eve of the Hebrew new moon. The Se- 
phardim has done this even when a new moon fell on a Satur- 
day, and the Romaniots responded that mourning on Satur- 
day was strictly forbidden. The Romaniots published in 1510 
the Romaniot mahzor and in 1557 a Pentateuch was published 
with translations into Spanish and Greek, in Hebrew charac- 
ters. In the beginning of the 16" century the Romaniots and 
the Sephardim disputed the Ashkenzi and Romaniot custom 
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of giving the rabbis ordination (“semikhah”). There was also 
a disagreement between the Romaniot and the Iberian Jews 
over the question of whether it was permitted to eat a ritually 
slaughtered animal in which there was a sirkha or adhesion of 
the lobes of the lung. During the 16" and 17 centuries many 
congregations fought against individuals or groups that joined 
other congregations, or established new ones, and regulations 
forbidding this act were issued by many congregations and 
communities. In Istanbul the policy of the congregations in 
the 16" century permitted the individuals to join other con- 
gregations, but not before tax payment time. In many Ottoman 
Jewish communities instability was a widespread phenom- 
enon. Even the Romaniot community of Ioannina split into 
two in the second half of the 16 century, and each congre- 
gation established two different burial societies. There were 
many struggles between congregations in Greek and Turkish 
communities, such as Salonika, Izmir, Cairo, Arta, Ioannina, 
Patras, Navpaktos (Lepanto), Bursa, and Safed. There were 
conflicts between congregations over new, wealthy mem- 
bers. Many disputes resulted from the form of tax collection. 
In the majority of the communities in the 16't-19'» centuries 
the Sephardim were dominant and dictated communal life. 
On the other hand, there were communities such as Arta and 
Ioannina where the Romaniots were dominant. Generally the 
Italian and Sicilian congregations cooperated with the Span- 
ish ones, and in the middle of the 16" century the Spanish 
prayer book was accepted by a majority of the communities. 
The Musta‘rab congregations in Erez Israel, Syria, and Egypt 
were autonomous throughout the Ottoman period. During all 
the Ottoman period there was strife between the rich, middle 
class, and the poor in the communities and the congregations. 
Most of these were the result of the unwillingness of the poor 
and the middle-class members to pay taxes to the Ottoman 
authorities or to the Jewish community in the amount re- 
quested by the community leaders. Such disagreements in- 
creased during the 19 century and caused tension in commu- 
nities such as Istanbul, Izmir, Salonika, Damascus, and others. 
These tensions often erupted into disputes and quarrels. For 
instance, in Izmir in 1840-42, 1847, and the 1860s the leader- 
ship of the community was in the hands of the rich, many of 
whom were francos. The poor hoped that the communal taxes 
would be reduced, but on the contrary, the indirect tax paid 
on the meat “gabela” was increased. The document “Shavat 
‘Aniyim” (“Cry of the Poor”), written by the poor in 1847, and 
other documents tell the story of these disagreements, and 
show that all efforts of spiritual leaders, including the local 
hakham bashi, Hayyim Palagi, to improve the situation of the 
poor failed. These struggles led to the temporary removal of 
Rabbi Palagi and a turning of poor people to the missionar- 
ies. It was characteristic of the Ottoman authorities and most 
of the religious communal hierarchy to support the rich, and 
the oppression of the poor in the community continued for 
many years. Similar controversies broke out in Salonika in 
1872 and in Istanbul during 1880-84. The Ottoman reforms 
influenced the internal life of the communities and especially 
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diminished the authority of the traditional spiritual leaders. 
From the 1860s more rabbis joined the poor, and local lead- 
ership was transferred to the hands of modern leaders, most 
of whom did not have personal economic interests involved 
in leading the community. The flourishing of the Jewish press 
also influenced this process. 


THE HAKHAM BASHI. The Armenian and Greek Orthodox 
communities (millets) in the capital had patriarchs — acknowl- 
edged and confirmed by the Ottoman authorities - who su- 
pervised all the congregations. Only the Jewish millet had no 
confirmed rabbis. A total of 347 years had passed since the 
death of the chief rabbi of Istanbul Moses Capsali. In January 
1835 the sultan Mahmud 11 (1808-39) confirmed R. Abraham 
ha-Levi as hakham bashi in Istanbul, a gesture made at the re- 
quest of the Jewish subjects of the sultan in Istanbul. They had 
no Christian European powers behind them and were jealous 
of the honor of official confirmation accorded by the govern- 
ment to the Greek and Armenian patriarchs. This was in fact a 
turning point in the policy of the Ottoman authorities, which 
hitherto had not interfered in the internal affairs of the Jewish 
community and for centuries past had given no official status 
to its representatives. It was also an Ottoman interest to pro- 
mote the principle and image of a pluralistic Ottoman soci- 
ety, so that it became a matter of state interest to advance the 
position of the Jewish community and grant it greater prom- 
inence. The new position meant that the hakham bashi was 
now regarded as the civil and religious head of the Jewish com- 
munity, as well as its official representative to the authorities. 
The original copies or authentic texts of the berat hiimayun 
(imperial confirmation of appointments; occurring from 1835 
onward), which were also granted to chief rabbis in Edirne, 
Salonika, Izmir, Bursa, Jerusalem, and Damascus, show that 
the significance and consequences of this policy went beyond 
mere confirmation of appointments. It contained an official 
recognition of the Jewish millet. As mentioned above, Abra- 
ham ha-Levi became hakham bashi of Istanbul in 1836. He ap- 
peared at the sultan’s court in official garb, accompanied by 
ten of the community notables and thousands of other Jews, 
swore loyalty to the sultan and the monarchy, and paid his 
tax. The sultan handed him the berat of his appointment. This 
hakham bashi, however, was not suitable for office, and after 
one and a half years R. Samuel Hayyim was appointed in his 
stead. The latter was an erudite rabbi who headed a yeshivah 
in Balat (a suburb of Istanbul). At the end ofa year of service, 
he was relieved of office by the government because he was an 
Austrian national. He remained, however, as a chief dayyan. 
Moses Prisco (1839-41) was elected in his place, being called 
“the old rabbi” because of his advanced age. Hakham bashis 
were also appointed in the provinces of the empire: in Erez 
Israel, Cairo, Alexandria, Baghdad, Yemen, Libya, Sarajevo, 
and elsewhere. In fact, the rav ha-kolel continued to be re- 
garded by the Jews of Istanbul as their religious and spiritual 
leader, while the office of the hakham bashi was seen as an ex- 
ternal imposition and as far as the community was concerned 
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acquiescence) but with few practical results: the files now re- 
vealed contained carefully expurgated newspaper clippings, 
with almost no documental value. The Argentinean Foreign 
Ministry was pressured by the press and political figures to 
hand over the documents that certainly exist on the immigra- 
tion of the Nazi criminals from Europe to Argentina. 

The centenary of Jewish Settlement in Argentina (1889- 
1989) was celebrated by various events in the capital and in 
the rest of the country, with the participation of political au- 
thorities. In 1991, various celebrations marked the first cen- 
tennial of the arrival of Jewish immigrants to Colonia Mau- 
ricio (Carlos Casares). 

In general politics, Menem executed a dramatic volte- 
face when he pardoned the soldiers condemned for human 
rights violations and allied himself with representatives of 
business and financial sectors in order to commence privati- 
zation of state enterprises and introduced stringent economic 
regulations. Denouncing the failure by members of the Me- 
nem government to fulfill commitments, Colonel Seineldin 
headed a bloody “carapintada” uprising in December 1990 that 
ended with the defeat of this nationalist and antisemitic sector. 
While a ministerial reshuffle transferred science and educa- 
tion posts from Jewish to Catholic personalities participating 
in the new power alliance, no signs of particular discrimina- 
tion were revealed and important posts went to personalities 
such as Moisés Ikonicoff (minister of planning), Enrique Ka- 
plan (director of protocol), Néstor Perl (governor of Chubut), 
and Carlos Corach (presidential adviser). Argentinean citizens 
of Jewish origin participated together with their compatriots 
in various administrative and political posts, with some tacit 
restrictions in the armed forces, diplomacy, and the higher 
levels of the judiciary. 

Jewish cemeteries were once more desecrated in 1992, 
in the province of Buenos Aires. A bus taking Jewish school- 
children on a holiday trip came under fire in the province 
of Cérdoba. In certain football clubs, groups of fans set fire 
to flags bearing swastikas and chanted anti-Jewish slogans. 
The fluctuations in antisemitism would seem to reflect an 
inherent tension between xenophobia and prejudice with 
the cosmopolitanism and culture expressions of Argentina's 
liberal urban society. Sociological studies carried out in Ar- 
gentina have shown, for decades, the presence of a strong el- 
ement of latent anti-Jewish prejudice, the magnitude and in- 
tensity of which grow in relation to the deterioration of the 
economic situation. At the end of the 1980s and beginning 
of the 1990s, Chinese and Korean immigrants, particularly 
in Buenos Aires, have in some cases replaced the Jews as the 
traditional scapegoat for Argentinean popular xenophobia. 
At the end of the 1990s their place was taken by immigrants 
from Bolivia. 

Nevertheless, the new official and also popular plural- 
istic trend in Argentine society continued. In 1992 a public 
opinion survey commissioned by the American Jewish Com- 
mittee and para revealed more pluralistic attitudes among 
interviewees. For instance, 69% of respondents considered it 
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better that Argentina's inhabitants had diverse origins, cus- 
toms and religions, while 46% declared that Jews had made 
a positive contribution. Seven percent supported the notion 
that the country would be better off without Jews. While cor- 
roboration of such results would require the periodic holding 
of comparable polls, the outcome of this one can be reason- 
ably attributed to changes going back to 1983. 

But this pluralistic trend was challenged by two terror at- 
tacks against Israeli and Jewish targets. In March 1992, before 
the above-mentioned public opinion survey was made, a car 
bomb destroyed the Israeli embassy in Buenos Aires and 29 
persons were killed. In July 1994 a second car bomb destroyed 
the community building of amra and pata killing 85 people. 
On the one hand, there was a spontaneous expression of pop- 
ular solidarity in a rally of tens of thousands of people in the 
square in front of the Federal Congress, with the participation 
of President Menem and some of the leaders of the country. 
The government of Argentina gave the Jewish community, as 
a kind of reparation, $11 million for the expansion of Jewish 
cultural activity, including $1 million for the establishment of 
a Holocaust museum to be housed in a building provided to 
the community by the government. At the same time many 
groups turned a cold shoulder to the Jews and the investiga- 
tion into the bombings led to no concrete result. 

Nevertheless, the pluralistic process which also legiti- 
mized organized Argentinean Jewry as an integral part of 
Argentinean society was becoming stronger. One example of 
this trend was the approval in 1988, after a long debate in the 
two Chambers of Congress, of an anti-discrimination law. A 
draft bill prepared by the criminologist Dr. Bernardo Beider- 
man was sent by President Alfonsin to Congress and finally 
approved with some modifications with the support of the 
two main factions. Since then, Law 23,592 was applied in sev- 
eral circumstances against racial, religious, and other kinds 
of discrimination. Another important change was made by 
President Carlos Menem in his first term: the reform of the 
National Constitution in 1994. Best known for abolishing the 
ban on two consecutive terms in office for incumbents seeking 
reelection, and reducing the presidential term to four years, 
this also enfranchised non-Catholic aspirants to the leadership 
of state. The requirement of the original constitution that the 
chief executive and his deputy must be Catholic has now been 
dropped, with government support for the Catholic Church 
remaining in place. In spite of this constitutional change, the 
aforementioned 1992 opinion survey showed that 45% of re- 
spondents would not support a Muslim presidential candidate 
while 41 and 39% held similar views in respect of a Jew and 
a Protestant. If this is anything to go by, a sizable proportion 
of the Argentine public was not ready, when this change was 
made, for a non-Catholic head of state. 

As another example of the official attitude towards Jews 
and pluralism, it could be mentioned that when in 1997 Argen- 
tina’s National Institute Against Discrimination and Racism 
(INADI) was established in the Ministry of Justice, the DAIA 
was made part of its advisory council. 
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it was only ceremonial and representative. In time, this office 
gained great prestige and importance and came to be held 
by renowned scholars, such as Jacob Avigdor (1860-63) and 
Yakir Geron (1863-72) in Istanbul and by 1864, the office of 
hakham bashi appears to have completely supplanted in Istan- 
bul the older office of rav ha-kolel. In other cities the office of 
hakham bashi was held by famous decisors, such as Hayyim 
Palagi from Izmir. Between the years 1863 and 1908/9 the ti- 
tle of the chief rabbi was kaymakam hakham bashi, and from 
1909 the last hakham bashi in the Ottoman Empire, Hayyim 
Nahoum, again held the title hakham bashi. 


CULTURAL LIFE 


The Spiritual Revival in the 16t* Century 

With the growing influx of refugees and immigrants, the 
Ottoman Empire became a center of Torah study. The yeshi- 
vot of Salonika, Istanbul, Safed, and Jerusalem took the places 
of the splendid and well-known yeshivot of Castilia. Istanbul, 
called by scholars “a large city of scholars and scribes,” main- 
tained Torah institutions and magnificent yeshivot, such as 
the yeshivah of Elijah Mizrahi, where both sacred and secu- 
lar studies were pursued; the yeshivah of Joseph Ibn Lev, in 
which great talmudic scholars studied and which was sup- 
ported financially by Dofia Gracia Mendes; the yeshivah of 
Elijah ha-Levi, the pupil of Elijah Mizrahi, who headed his 
teacher’s yeshivah; and in the beginning of the 17" century 
the yeshivot headed by Rabbi Joseph Mitrani (of Trani; “Ma- 
harit”), supported by the wealthy philanthropist Abraham 
ibn Yaish and his sons and by the wealthy Jacob Ancawa (El- 
nekave). Pupils of Joseph Trani served as rabbis in towns of 
the empire. Yeshivot also existed in Izmir, Bursa, Angora, 
Nikopol, Tirya, and those in Adrianople after the expul- 
sion from Spain included the magnificent yeshivah of Joseph 
Fasi. Salonika became a center of Jewish learning. The poet 
Samuel *Usque called it “a metropolis of Israel, city of righ- 
teousness, loyal town, mother of the Jewish nation like Jeru- 
salem in its time.” Talmud torahs and yeshivot flourished there 
whose names were famous throughout the Jewish world and 
brought scholars together from all parts of the empire, such 
as the yeshivah of Jacob ibn Habib and his son Levi b. Habib 
and those of Joseph Taitazak, Samuel de Medina, Joseph Ibn 
Lev (before he went to Istanbul), Isaac *Adarbi, and others. 
Similarly well known was the Great Talmud Torah of Salon- 
ika, which contained many hundreds of pupils whom it also 
clothed and fed. The heads of the aforementioned yeshivot 
and their scholars left a ramified responsa literature which 
served as a foundation for the studies of *posekim and dayya- 
nim, as well as an important, and sometimes the sole, source 
for the history of their times. With the expulsion from Spain, 
and even before it, Safed became a great center for immigra- 
tion of Spanish refugees. The town grew and its economic 
development brought spiritual growth in its wake. Safed at- 
tracted scholars from many countries. It developed into a 
great center of Torah, Kabbalah, ethics (musar), and piyyut, 
becoming an important spiritual center in Erez Israel, as well 
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as for the Diaspora. Important and well-known Yeshivot were 
founded there, among them the Yeshivah of Jacob Berab; Be- 
rab taught a generation of outstanding pupils, among whom 
were four ordained pupils (see *Semikhah) who also headed 
well-known yeshivot: Joseph Caro, the author of the Shulhan 
Arukh, Moses Mitrani ( of Trani; “Mabit”), Abraham *Shalom, 
and Israel di *Curiel. Other famous yeshivot were headed by 
Moses Galante, Elisha Galiko, Yom Tov Zahalon, Samuel de 
Uzeda, and Solomon Sages. Not only local students but also 
scholars who came from other regions of the empire studied in 
their yeshivot. The yeshivot obtained their economic support 
from the wealthy and from charities in all parts of the empire. 
(For further information see *Safed.) In Jerusalem there ex- 
isted before the Ottoman conquest two yeshivot founded by 
the *nagid Isaac ha-Cohen Sulal and, after the expulsion, in 
1521 one yeshivah was headed by R. David Ibn Shushan who 
was helped by the kabbalist Abraham ben Eliezer ha-Levi, 
and the other yeshivah by R. Israel Ashkenazi. Other yeshivot 
in Jerusalem during the 16" century were headed by R. Levi 
Ibn Habib, R. Joseph Korkos, and R. Bezalel Ashkenazi. The 
Sephardi yeshivot taught according to the learning system of 
“iyyun” which was developed in Spain's yeshivot. 

Aside from these, yeshivot and places of study in which 
esoteric lore, *Kabbalah, and the Zohar were the main subjects 
of study were established in Safed during this period. The stu- 
dents prostrated themselves at the graves of the pious in the 
fields of Safed and its vicinity. Among its outstanding scholars 
were Solomon ha-Levi Alkabez, Moses *Cordovero, the heads 
of the pre-Lurianic Kabbalah and the well-known Isaac Luria 
Ashkenazi (Ha-Ari), the founder of the Lurianic Kabbalah 
and teacher of many disciples, among them Hayyim *Vital. 
There were also kabbalists and heads of yeshivot in Safed from 
North Africa, such as Joseph Magrabi (ha-Maaravi), Joseph 
b. Tabul, Masyud Azulai, Solomon ha-Maaravi (Abunaha), 
and others. The yeshivah of Moses ibn Machir was located 
at *Ein Zeitim, near Safed. Jerusalem’s development after the 
Ottoman conquest in 1516 was slow compared to that of Safed. 
The economic situation was unstable, but the heads of the ye- 
shivot and the rabbis of the town strove to prevent the town 
from being deserted. After the conquest, the spiritual hege- 
mony passed from the Musta‘rabs to the Sephardim. Dofia 
Gracia Mendes founded a yeshivah of scholars in Tiberias, 
most of whom came from Safed. They were maintained by her 
appropriations and were thus able to devote all their time to 
Torah study. In addition to her contributions, there was a so- 
ciety in Istanbul for the benefit of the yeshivah. At the end of 
the 16" century, when Tiberias was abandoned, this yeshivah 
was also closed. 

A major development in the standing of the yeshivot 
and the study of Torah occurred in Egypt. The Spanish refu- 
gees who settled there developed the Torah institutions which 
had long served the dwellers in Egypt itself, now attracting to 
them pupils from other places. Among the well-known yeshi- 
vot were those of David ibn Abi Zimra (Radbaz), Isaac Be- 
rab, Bezalel Ashkenazi, Jacob Castro, and Abraham Monzon. 
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In the 16 and 17 centuries numerous and renowned sages 
concentrated in the Ottoman Jewish communities. The broad 
intellectual class in the 16" century, as described in many 
sources, was an alert and lively one, and its needs dictated to 
the rabbis the style, form, and frequently the content of their 
literary work. This activity produced dozens of halakhic books, 
especially responsa literature, and primarily works of an ex- 
egetic and homiletic nature. Prominent sages such as the rab- 
bis Meir Arama (d. c. 1545), Joseph Taitazak, Solomon le-Bet 
ha-Levi, Moses Almosnino, and many others prepared nu- 
merous anthologies and collections of commentaries. While 
the literature of the 16 century had a propensity for dealing 
with philosophical issues, by the end of the century and dur- 
ing the 17. a more central role was claimed by talmudic mi- 
drash and legend and their interpretation. The leading codi- 
fier of Jewish law was Rabbi Joseph Caro (1488-1575), whose 
magnum opus, Beit Yosef, a codification of all Jewish law, 
organized as a commentary on the Arbaah Turim, was pub- 
lished in 1535 and the digest of this work, the Shulhan Arukh, 
was printed for the first time in Venice in 1564-65. The schol- 
ars in the 16" century outside Erez Israel devoted themselves 
mainly to philosophy and the sciences. Kabbalah was limited 
to a small group in communities such as those of Istanbul, Sa- 
lonika, Edirne, Bursa, and others. This trend changed in the 
17 and 18" centuries as a result of the popularization of the 
Zohar in the Jewish communities and the profound influence 
of the kabbalists and kabbalistic minhagim among the com- 
munities of the empire. Between 1750 and 1900 intellectual life 
existed primarily in the great communities of the empire. In 
a majority of the small communities only low- ranking rab- 
bis, “kelei kodesh,’ served as ritual slaughterers and cantors, 
and frequently also as teachers (melamdim). In this period 275 
scholars in Greece, Turkey, and the Balkans wrote 450 books, 
the majority in Izmir, Istanbul, and Salonika, and others in Ed- 
irne, Rhodes, Bursa, and other communities in Greece, Turkey, 
and the Balkans. Dozens of books were also written in Egypt, 
Erez Israel, and Syria. During this period the number of the 
yeshivot were rapidly reduced and most were in the homes of 
well-to-do Jews. Most of those yeshivot were small and their 
students devoted themselves only to Torah learning, and did 
not learn philosophy and the sciences. 


Heterodox Spiritual Trends among Ottoman Jewry 

The study of the Lurianic Kabbalah spread during the first 
half of the 17" century throughout the Ottoman Empire, and 
among its heterodox outgrowths was the *Shabbatean move- 
ment. The persecutions and pogroms in the *Ukraine and 
*Poland, on the one hand, and a decline in the study of *hala- 
khah accompanied by the spread of the study of esoteric lore 
and Kabbalah, on the other, led to the rise of messianic hopes, 
which were given a strong stimulus with the appearance of 
*Shabbetai Zevi. At the time it was believed that the advent 
of the messiah and the coming of the redemption would take 
place in 1666. After his meeting with *Nathan of Gaza in 1665, 
on his way back to Jerusalem after fulfilling the office of a Jeru- 
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salem emissary, Shabbetai Zevi proclaimed himself the mes- 
siah who would redeem his people on 5 Sivan 5426 (June 18, 
1666) and announced his intention to depose the sultan. He 
traveled from Jerusalem to other communities such as Aleppo 
and Izmir, and on December 30, 1665, sailed to Istanbul, tak- 
ing special advantage of the fact that the royal court had then 
been transferred to Edirne. Nathan became Shabbetai Zevi’s 
foremost pupil and adherent and aroused messianic expec- 
tations in Jewish communities throughout Europe and the 
Ottoman Empire. Many Jews made preparations to dispose of 
their property, rent ships, and travel to the Holy Land. Shab- 
betai Zevi himself was excommunicated in Jerusalem in 1665. 
In Izmir he appeared with his secretary, Samuel *Primo, and 
was supported by the majority of the community leaders and 
Jewish residents. His appearance in Istanbul and his royal 
behavior aroused the anger of the sultan. Shabbetai Zevi was 
brought before the council (divan) of the Grand Vizier Ahmed 
Kopriilii, who decided to imprison him in Gallipoli, in a com- 
fortable prison, including visitors. In September 1666, Shab- 
betai was transferred to Edirne, where he was brought again 
before the divan and, in order to save his life, converted to Is- 
lam with a group of his followers who imitated him. The de- 
scendants of those apostates numbered hundreds of families 
and formed a separate sect, called *Doenmeh (Turk. “apos- 
tate”). Members of the sect lived in Edirne, Istanbul, Salonika, 
and Izmir. They continued to believe in Shabbetai Zevi as the 
messiah. The appearance of Shabbetai Zevi and his compan- 
ions humiliated the Jews of the empire, whose status had in 
any case declined in comparison with that of previous times. 
The movement gave rise to apostasy, disappointment, and de- 
spair, undermining the important economic positions held by 
the Jews. The remaining Shabbateans did not cease their ac- 
tivities. The Shabbatean emissary Abraham Miguel *Cardozo 
went to Istanbul in order to influence its rabbis to adhere to 
Shabbateanism. In Izmir, Nehemiah *Hayon and his friends 
were excommunicated. Jacob *Frank, a pseudo-messiah, a 
late adherent of the Shabbatean movement and founder of 
the Frankist movement, traveled from Poland to Volhynia and 
then to Turkey, where he lived in Izmir and Salonika, becom- 
ing friendly with the Doenmeh. Not finding Salonika favor- 
able, he returned, however, to Poland. The Shabbateans and 
their adherents also penetrated into Egypt, Persia, Iraq, *Kurd- 
istan, and North Africa. Various customs were introduced in 
these places under the influence of this movement, and they 
added to the prayers in Kurdistan the following words: “As 
instituted by our messiah, exalted be his majesty.’ The Shab- 
betai Zevi affair affected the status of rabbinic authority, and 
both rabbis and lay leaders were impelled to strengthen and 
consolidate the community's central institutions. 


Social and Family Life 

The Jewish males carried out extensive religious and social ac- 
tivities in the synagogues. Many well-to-do and middle-class 
Jews were active in the charity institutions of the community. 
The Jews spent most of their social life among their Jewish 
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friends, participating in wedding, bar-mitzvah ceremonies, 
funerals, and memorial gatherings. It was not common to have 
social relationships with Muslims and Christians; such rela- 
tions were generally limited to business contacts. 

Family life in the communities were influenced by the 
realities of Ottoman urban life, especially crowded living con- 
ditions, poor public sanitation, endemic diseases, and tradi- 
tional Jewish family norms. In the 16" century the breakup of 
the Spanish Jewish family, stemming from the expulsion, had 
a traumatic influence on family life. The main goal of family 
life among all Jewish groups was to rebuild strong families and 
to produce many live children and descendants. Every group 
like the Romaniots, Ashkenazim, Sephardim, and Musta'rabim 
had special family manners and customs, but the normal be- 
havior of all groups followed the halakhah in all Jewish com- 
munities. The families were patriarchal at all levels of society. 
In spite of the fact that some women did earn a livelihood 
from various professions and crafts, interest-bearing loans or 
real estate, the majority stayed at home. Even those women 
who were economically active had the outlook of women in 
general and found their personal satisfaction in the sphere of 
the home. At the same time women were cognizant of their 
ability to protect their rights and to limit any infringement of 
them. The accepted womans destiny, which was endorsed by 
male society, was to find total fulfillment in home and fam- 
ily life. In no community until the 19 century was higher 
education a part of a womans life. She freed her husband to 
go about his business, principally to earn a livelihood. Most 
women invested their personal funds with close relatives, 
usually a husband, son, or brother. They seldom left their 
houses, and when they did, veiled faces and garments cover- 
ing them from head to toe was the order of the day. Women 
from all Jewish groups were raised to expect arranged mar- 
riage at an early age, generally when 13-16 years old. Even 
divorcees and widows, especially young ones, hoped to re- 
marry and invested much effort to achieve this. The men also 
married very young, at around 16-18. There were also cases 
of child marriage among girls, especially orphans. Polygamy 
was usual among the Musta'rabim; this phenomenon existed 
to a small extent in Spanish and Italian society as well. In spite 
of the legal agreement that the Sephardi husband not take a 
second wife during the life of his first, the Jewish courts fre- 
quently permitted the man to do so, particularly in cases 
where the couple was childless after 10 years of marriage. In 
the majority of these cases the Sephardi woman preferred 
divorce. There were also cases of polygamy among the Ro- 
maniots. The Musta'rabic woman was also less afraid of yib- 
bum, whereas her Sephardi counterpart generally preferred 
halizah. It was acommon phenomenon in communities for a 
woman to marry her sister’s widower. In neither community 
did divorce carry a stigma; many women demanded divorce 
on their own initiative. 

A woman depended on her family to protect her rights 
at marriage, and most women knew how to guard their rights 
and possessions. The families took charge of the young cou- 
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ples, and usually the new couple lived in the first years after 
marriage with the husband’s family. The Jewish courts of law 
dealt with many cases of abandoned women (agunot). Gener- 
ally the agunah was lacking all basic necessities, and the Jew- 
ish courts of law made efforts to release the woman from this 
miserable status, in order to enable her to remarry. The ke- 
tubbah of every woman had a few special clauses depending 
on ethnic origin, such as forbidding polygamy in the Spanish 
ketubbah, inheritance regulations, such as the Toledo ones in 
the Spanish ketubbah, the inheritance regulations in the Ro- 
maniot ketubbah and the regulations in Ashkenazi marriage 
contracts. The Musta‘rabim also wrote their own inheritance 
regulations. Jewish society coped with many problems of par- 
enthood and child bearing, because of the prevalence of di- 
vorce, widowhood, and the phenomenon of men and women 
marrying a second or third time. Generally an average-sized 
Jewish family numbered three children. There was a high rate 
of miscarriages and stillborn babies. Marriages of cousins were 
very common. The first marriage was arranged by the family, 
and most men after divorce or widowhood found new mates. 
Women also chose to marry again. Sometimes Jews turned in 
family matters to the Muslim courts of law, especially in or- 
der to force divorce, or in matters of inheritance. Jewish boys 
and girls were usually given traditional and the more common 
names of heads of households that were found among the Jews 
of Sephardi and Portuguese origin. Other names were of Ro- 
maniot, Italian, Arabic, and Turkish origin. The process of the 
Europeanization among the Ottoman Jews during the second 
half of the 19" century had a direct effect on the secularization 
of Jewish society, so that many French and other European 
names entered the local nomenclature. Nevertheless, most of 
the Jewish babies were still given traditional names. Most of 
the men’s names were Hebrew, and approximately 30 percent 
of the women’s names were Hebrew. Jewish society insisted 
on high standards of personal and public morals and kept the 
traditional halakhah and minhagim. A majority of the commu- 
nities’ members behaved according to these obligations. Even 
so, there were cases of moral transgression, and the commu- 
nal regulations point out cases of Jews who loved music, fes- 
tivities, luxury, gambling, and an extravagant life. There were 
cases of men and women who had intimate relations with 
Christians and Muslims. The Jews in the cities of the empire 
had a tendency of their own choice to group together in Jewish 
quarters, but there were also Jews who dwelt with non-Jews. 
Generally, Jewish quarters were very crowded. The majority of 
houses were built of wood and brick, and every century there 
broke out fires in which hundreds of Jewish houses and their 
possessions were burned. The well-to-do Jews lived in large 
houses in the Jewish quarter, and sometimes built palaces 
among those of the Muslims and Christians, but a majority 
of the Jewish residents lived in densely populated residential 
areas. Many buildings had three floors or more. Most houses 
had an open courtyard in the center and a cellar for storing 
wine, cheese, wheat, and other foodstuffs. Very poor families 
lived in only one room. 
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Ladino Literature 

Some books in Judeo-Spanish (or Ladino) written in Hebrew 
script were published in the cities of the empire soon after the 
arrival of the expellees. One of the books was the translation of 
the Pentateuch in Istanbul in 1547 at the press of Eliezer Ger- 
shon Soncino. Other famous Ladino works published in Istan- 
bul were an account of the city of Istanbul by Rabbi Moses Al- 
mosnino, Regimiento de la Vida, which was published in 1564. 
In spite of the scarcity of such works during the 16" and 17 
centuries, a revival of Ladino literature occurred in the 18 
century, although a serious decline occurred in the cultural 
condition of the Jews in the empire. The situation had so de- 
teriorated that a majority could not read the sacred literature. 
As a consequence books began to be published in the Span- 
ish vernacular spoken by the Jews who came from Spain, the 
*Ladino. For a long period it was the only language spoken 
by them, because they never mastered Turkish. Religious lit- 
erature was printed in Hebrew, however, and the presses in 
Salonika, Istanbul, and Izmir were renowned for the Hebrew 
books they published. 

The spiritual leaders waged a fierce struggle for the pres- 
ervation of Judaism. This effort was expressed in the popular 
anthology Me-‘Am Loez (“From a Foreign Nation”) by R. Jacob 
b. Meir *Culi (1689-1732), the most eminent Ladino author. 
Original books on ethics in Ladino, or translations of books 
from Hebrew to Ladino, became a favorite genre during the 
18» and 19** centuries. Published works in Ladino deal with 
mahzorim, siddurim, kinot, kabbalistic works, midrashim, eth- 
ical works, biblical commentaries written by Sephardi com- 
mentators, and a poem for Purim. 

Among the published works were Abraham de Tole- 
dos popular Judeo-Spanish poem “La Coplas de Joseph ha- 
Zaddik” (1732), which had some 400 quatrains with its own 
peculiar melody; “Meshivat Nefesh” (1743) - a translation and 
commentary by Shabbetai Vitas of the poems of Solomon ibn 
*Gabirol, and numerous works and translations of historical, 
scientific, and religious studies, including Sulkhan Arukh, and 
the compositions of the great poet Rabbi Moshe Faro (d. 1776) 
Suzikar Peshrevi and Shadarban. During various periods be- 
tween the middle of the 18» century and the end of the 19 
century, pamphlets of folk songs, poems on historical sub- 
jects connected with Jewish festivals and on secular subjects, 
works on Jewish and general history, as well as Shevilei Olam 
(“Paths of the World”), a compilation of wisdom and knowl- 
edge, were published. History textbooks were translated from 
Hebrew into Ladino, the translators preserving the original 
Hebrew titles. Novels and stories, such as Ahavat Ziyyon by 
*Mapu, and works by M. Mendelssohn and others were also 
translated from Hebrew. 

The education of the Jewish population in the Balkan 
countries and in the Turkish-speaking provinces of the empire 
(Anatolia) was rooted in newspapers, literary periodicals, and 
original and translated works published in Ladino. According 
to the bibliography of Moses Gaon and Avner Levi, over 300 
newspapers and magazines were published in that language 
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during a period of 100 years. The publishing of literature and 
periodicals in Ladino was mainly concentrated in Salonika, 
Istanbul, and Izmir, the last of which was the cradle of Ladino 
literature. The first attempts to publish Ladino newspapers in 
Izmir were made during the middle of the 18" century, but 
these were short-lived. The first weekly to be published in 
Izmir in 1842 was called La Buena Esperanza, edited by Ra- 
phael Uziel, but it ceased to appear after a few issues. In 1846 
a second attempt was made by the same editor; this time his 
publication lasted half a year. In 1874 a new weekly under the 
same title began to appear and its publication continued for 
40 years. Its editor was Aaron Joseph Hazzan. In 1889 a news- 
paper named La Nouvelliste, which remained in existence 30 
years, was founded. Another weekly, El-Messeret, which ex- 
hibited a Turkish nationalistic tendency, began to appear in 
1897 in Ladino and Turkish. The continuation of Me-Am Loez 
by Isaac Magriso (from the end of Exodus) and a translation 
of Esther appeared in Izmir (1864). In Istanbul from the 19‘ 
century most books, pamphlets, and literary magazines were 
published in Ladino. The most important publisher was Ben- 
jamin Raphael b. Joseph, who between 1889 and 1928 pro- 
duced at least 30 books. Among the many periodicals that ap- 
peared in Istanbul the oldest were Journal Israélite (1841-60), 
by Ezekiel Gabbai; La Luz de Israel (“The Light of Israel”), by 
Leon Hayyim Castro, published from 1853; El Tiempo, whose 
first editor (1871) was Isaac R. *Camondo and last (from 1889), 
David *Fresco, the greatest of the Ladino writers. The Al-Shar- 
kiyah (“The Eastern”) appeared from 1869 in four languages: 
Ladino, Turkish, Greek, and Bulgarian (all in Rashi script). 
The following newspapers and weeklies should also be men- 
tioned: El Nacional (1871), El-Telegrafo (1872), and El Amigo 
de la Familia (1881). 

The pioneer of the Ladino press in Salonika was Judah 
Nehamah (1826-1899), who published in 1865 the first sci- 
entific monthly in Ladino, El Lunar (“The Month’). It con- 
tained articles on history, philosophy, astronomy, law, com- 
merce, and art. It published biographies of Jewish personalities 
and a translation of a history of the universe (as a serial). La 
Epoca (from 1875) was a periodical devoted to political, com- 
mercial, and literary subjects. In 1910 it became a daily and 
the elite of the Jewish authors in Salonika contributed to it. 
The newspapers Selanik appeared (1869) as an official organ 
of the Ottoman government in four languages (but in Hebrew 
characters): Turkish, Greek, Bulgarian, and Ladino. It was is- 
sued by the order of Midhat Pasha, called the father of the 
Revolution of the Young Turks. He was appointed governor 
of Salonika in 1873. Among the periodicals which appeared 
in other towns, one that is important as a source for Jewish 
history is the Yosef Daat (“The Progress”) edited by Abraham 
Danon in Edirne (1888). Many other periodicals and newslet- 
ters in Ladino, Greek, Turkish, French, and Italian, which be- 
gan to appear at the end of the 19" century and later, belong to 
contemporary history. In 1899 Avram Leyon and Avram Ibra- 
him Naon edited in Istanbul a new journal, Ceride-i Lisan, in 
Turkish with the purpose of making Turkish a living language 
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among the Jews; however it met with only limited success. In 
Sofia, El Amigo del Puevlo was published in Ladino from 1890 
to 1899. Baruch Mitrani published the monthly Hebrew-La- 
dino Be-Mishol ha-Keramim in the 1890s. La Boz de Israel was 
put out in Bulgarian and Ladino by Yehoshua Kalev after 1896. 
El Progreso appeared twice weekly, starting in 1897. La Verdad 
was published by Abraham Tajir from 1898 to 1910. Ladino 
journals were published also in Jerusalem and Egypt. 


POWERFUL JEWS, PHYSICIANS, COUNSELORS, LORDS, 
AND MEDIATORS IN THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE 


Jewish physicians and state councilors were active in the sul- 
tan’s court throughout the Ottoman period, especially in the 
15 and 16" centuries. Among the important ones was Jacob 
Pasha (Hekim Yakub, the physician to the sultan Murad 11 
and his son Mehmed 11). He was granted tax exemptions for 
himself and his descendants in perpetuity. Jacob converted to 
Islam at an advanced age and was appointed vizier before his 
death in the early 1480s. At the same time (c. 1481) the Por- 
tuguese physicians Ephraim ben Nissim Ibn Sanchi and his 
son Abraham also served at the court. During the 16" century 
the most significant physicians at the court were the members 
of the *Hamon family, Joseph and his son Moses of Granada 
(who served the sultans *Beyazid 11, *Selim 1, and *Suleiman 1, 
the Magnificent) and the grandson and great grandson, Jo- 
seph and Isaac Hamon. Joseph *Hamon accompanied Selim 1 
in 1516 to Egypt and Erez Israel during his conquests. Moshe* 
Hamon brought benefits to Jews in the empire such as his ac- 
tivity to prevent blood libels (see above). 

There were also prominent Jewish businessmen and 
bankers who held focal positions in the financial centers of 
the empire - the treasury and lease of taxes. During the reign 
of Suleiman 1, Don Joseph Nasi was influential at court. Nasi 
was a principal spokesman in foreign affairs and exerted him- 
self on behalf of Jews. He was involved in the efforts to free 
the anusim imprisoned in *Ancona, the Papal state, and to 
organize a Jewish economic ban on the city. Selim 11 made 
him ruler of the island of Naxos and of the other Cyclade is- 
lands, and elevated him to the rank of duke. Nasi built a lux- 
urious palace for his family at Belvedere, on the shores of the 
Bosporus. He helped the poor and supported the Portuguese 
anusim who settled at the time in the Ottoman Empire. He 
also assisted his mother-in-law, Gracia Mendes, in her philan- 
thropic activities. Don Solomon ibn Yaish, a Crypto-Jew who 
reached Turkey in 1585, was also close to the sultanate and 
received the rank of duke of the isle of Mytilene. He helped 
the poor of Safed and Turkey, and assisted the *Jabez family, 
printers in Istanbul. R. Moses Almosnino enumerates a list 
of court Jews in Istanbul who helped him obtain the Writ of 
Freedem (muafname) from the sultan for the Jewish com- 
munity of Salonika: Joseph Nasi, Judah Di Sigura, Abraham 
Salma, Meir Ibn Sanji, and Joseph Hamon. Other royal physi- 
cians at Suleiman’s court included Don Gedaliah *Ibn Yahya, 
Abraham ha-Levi Migas and Moses Bataril. Generally, these 
court Jews were very wealthy and tried to help their brethren 
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in Istanbul and in other Ottoman Jewish communities by us- 
ing their political connections. From 1564 Solomon Ashke- 
nazi served as the personal physician of the sultan and was 
sent by Sultan Selim 1 to arrange the peace treaty between 
the Ottoman Empire and Venice in 1573; thanks to his activ- 
ity, the order of Venice to expel its Jewish residents was re- 
scinded. The female physician Boula Eksati, wife of the Sol- 
omon *Ashkenazi, was an expert in pox diseases and healed 
Sultan Ahmed 1 (1603-17). Solomon Ashkenazi was the close 
adviser of the vizier Mehmed Sokolli during the reign of Se- 
lim 11, and maintained his position during the reign of the 
sultan Murad 111. Three known Jewish women holding the 
title *kiera (kira) achieved great influence at the courts of the 
sultans in the 16 century: Strongila (Fatima), Esther *Han- 
dal, and Esperanza *Malchi. 

Another active Jewish diplomat at the court was Don 
Solomon Ibn Ya‘ish, who had previously been called Alvaro 
Mendes (1520-1603). He settled in Istanbul in 1580 and served 
the sultans Murad 111 (1574-95) and Mehmed 111 (1595-1603). 
He became duke of the island of Mytelene (Midilli). With 
agents throughout Europe, he gained substantial wealth for 
himself and acquired valuable information about international 
developments for the Sublime Porte. One of his diplomatic 
achievements was establishing close diplomatic relations be- 
tween the Ottoman Empire and England. Another famous 
person serving at the court of Murad 111 was the physician 
Moses Benveniste, who dealt also with diplomacy until he 
was exiled to Rhodes in 1584. At the end of the 16 century 
David Passi also served at the court. It seems that he converted 
and was appointed grand vizier under the name Halil Pasha. 
At the beginning of the 17 century the palace medical staff 
had consisted of 41 Jewish physicians, but by the mid-17" the 
Jewish medical staff was reduced to only four Jews. Still, Jews 
served at court until the second half of the 18" century and 
even in the beginning of the 19‘. Sultan Ibrahim 1 (1630-48) 
sent his Jewish diplomat Samuell Markus to Madrid. Moses 
ibn Judah Bikhri and his son Judah, born in Amsterdam, were 
envoys of Turkey in the time of Sultan Mehmed rv (1648-87). 
The Italian Israel Conegliano (Conian; c. 1650-c. 1717) set- 
tled in Istanbul in 1675 and became the physician of Grand 
Vizier Kara Mustafa Pasha, but was also consulted by Sultan 
Mehmed tv (1648-87). Despite the economic and political 
decline of the Jews in the 18" century, the sultans continued 
to employ persons from the Jewish community as physicians 
and advisers. The physician Tobias b. Moses *Cohn was the 
physician of the vizier Mehmet Rami, the grand vizier of Mus- 
tafa 11 (1695-1703), as well as of Ahmed 111 (1703-30).Tobias 
retired in 1714; Naphtali b. Mansur was the close adviser of 
Baltaji Ahmed Pasha. A physician named Benveniste attended 
the vizier Sivas Pasha; he had great influence upon the poli- 
cies of the realm. Daniel de *Fonseca, of Portuguese origin 
(c. 1668-c. 1740), settled in Istanbul in 1702 and served as a 
physician and diplomat to the French Embassy, and in 1714 
became the physician of Ahmed 111 until 1730. Other Jewish 
court physicians during the reigns of Mahmud 1 (1730-54) and 
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Osman II (1754-57) were Isaac Celebi, Joseph Rofeh, David 
Halevi Ashkenazi, and Judah Handali. Eliezer Iskandari was 
physician to Sinan Pasha, the Egyptian viceroy and one of the 
grand viziers in the time of the sultan Murad Iv (1623-40) 
and of his son Mehmed Iv (1648-87). He was also adviser on 
Jewish affairs. Judah Baruch served as sarraf bashi to Sultan 
Mahmud 1 (1730-54), using his position to dissuade Maria 
Theresa from her plan to deport all the Jews of Austria. 

Meir *Adjiman was appointed banker of the Sublime 
Porte by Selim 111 (1789-1807) and had great influence in the 
government. Adjiman was murdered by the Janissaries and the 
office was given to his two nephews Baruch and Jacob *Ad- 
jiman who were active on behalf of their fellow-Jews. These 
two were killed by the sultans Selim 111 and Mustafa 1v. The 
son of one of them, Isaiah *Adjiman, was appointed in their 
place, but he too was put to death by Mahmud 11. The high- 
ranking Celebi Siman Tov Shaki was one of those who came 
and went in the royal court. He and Solomon Camondo, of 
the well-known family, purchased the concession for the sale 
of gum from the government. Ezekiel Gabbai was the royal 
banker and manager of the sultan’s affairs (sarraf bashi). His 
grandson, Ezekiel Gabbai, also served in the highest offices 
during the reign of the sultans Abdul-Aziz and Abdul-Ha- 
mid. He brought great benefits to his coreligionists and was 
the head of the community of Istanbul. There were wealthy 
and influential Jews not only in the capital city but also in 
the offices of chancellor of the pasha’s exchequer, master of 
the mint, and the offices of bankers in other countries of the 
empire. As already stated, a large number of prominent phy- 
sicians, specialists in different branches of medicine, served 
at the courts of the sultans, the viziers, and the valis. This im- 
portant office furnished them with a high personal status and 
also with the ability to exercise influence at the royal court on 
behalf of Jews throughout the empire. The Jewish physicians 
wore different clothes from other Jews, and instead of the yel- 
low hat wore a tall pointed scarlet one. Some of them were 
freed from burdensome taxes. Many Jewish translators served 
the Ottoman authorities and European ambassadors and con- 
suls, while others served European agencies as diplomats, such 
as Taragano family members who served Britain as transla- 
tors and as vice consuls in Canakkale. Some members of the 
Piccioto family also served during the 18" and 19‘ centuries 
as consuls of certain European states in Aleppo. 


REIGN OF ABDUL-HAMID AND THE 
LAST YEARS OF THE EMPIRE 


During the reign of the sultan Abdul-Hamid 11 (1876-1909) 
the attitude of the Sublime Porte toward the Jews was positive 
and there were four Jewish representatives in the first short- 
lived (1877-78) parliament, the mejlis mab‘uthan, in which 
minority groups also participated. However, the authoritar- 
ian regime of the sultan led him to disregard the constitution 
which he had proclaimed, so that it never became truly effec- 
tive. Abdul-Hamid attempted to buttress his power by impos- 
ing a strongly centralized rule. Free intellectual and national 
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impulses in his empire were hampered. The *Hibbat Zion 
movement, the *Bilu aliyah, and Zionist aspirations met with 
not only local opposition from the Arabs in Erez Israel, but 
even more with opposition from the Ottoman government in 
Istanbul. The attempts of Theodor *Herzl to change the atti- 
tude of Abdul-Hamid and his viziers were of no avail. Aliyah 
to Erez Israel was severely restricted and could only be main- 
tained due to the corruption of the bureaucracy. In spite of 
this, many schools in the Ottoman Jewish communities were 
established by the Alliance Israélite Universelle, which spread 
secular culture among the students. The majority of the 403 
teachers who were trained in Paris between 1868 and 1925 were 
born in the Ottoman Empire. Seventy percent of the female 
teachers were Ottoman residents. Many retired teachers who 
had served the Alliance for decades became notables, journal- 
ists, heads of communities, and politicians. Most mass edu- 
cation in the majority of the communities continued to take 
place in the Alliance schools or in Alliance-run or -influenced 
talmudei torah until the end of World War 1. Many Jews ad- 
opted the French language as their medium of cultural and 
intellectual life. During the latter half of the 19‘ century some 
maskilim acted in the communities, such as Rabbi Abraham 
Danon from Edirne, who composed and published a number 
of works in Hebrew. In 1879 he founded the society for the 
Friends of Enlightenment (Dorshei Haskalah). The society 
sought to bring to Ottoman Jewry the Enlightenment move- 
ment from Western Europe. Among the new maskilim in the 
communities were Salomon Rozanes from Bulgaria, Abraham 
Galanté from Turkey, and Joseph Nehama from Salonika. 
Some members of the Doenmeh sect took an active part 
in the formation of the ideology of the Ottoman Society of 
Union and Progress, which was the mother of the constitu- 
tional revolution against Abdul-Hamid and his government 
(1908). It is known that some prominent Jews were also mem- 
bers of the society, e.g., R. Hayyim *Bejerano (c. 1846-1931). 
However, the story that the revolution of 1908 was a “Jewish- 
Masonic plot” received wide circulation. Originating among 
various clerics and nationalists, the false tale about the Jewish 
origin of the revolution was taken up by some British circles 
and during World War I seized upon by Allied propaganda as 
a means of discrediting their Turkish enemies. As the Young 
Turks had been very successful in their propaganda among 
non-Ottoman Muslims, it seemed a good idea to demon- 
strate that they themselves were neither Turks nor Muslims. 
A characteristic statement is found in a book by an English 
author published in 1917: “... David belongs to the Jewish sect 
of Dunmehs. Carasso is a Sephardini Jew from Salonika...” 
Professor Bernard *Lewis says that no doubt Turkish-speak- 
ing Ottoman Muslims of Balkan and other origins played a 
part in the movement. “There seems, however, to be no evi- 
dence at all, in the voluminous Turkish literature on the Young 
Turks, that Jews ever played a part of any significance in their 
councils, either before, during or after the Revolution.... The 
Salonika lawyer Carasso ... was a minor figure. Javid ... was 
a doenmeh ... and not a real Jew; he seems in any case to 
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have been the only member of his community to reach front 
rank ...” (B. Lewis, The Emergence of Modern Turkey, 207-8). 
In any case, later developments in the Republic of Turkey in- 
dicate that the attitude of the Young Turks toward the Jews as 
a nation was not influenced by the part supposedly played by 
Jews in the origins of the society. 

At the end of the 19"* century, Ottoman Jewry constituted 
the fifth largest Jewish community in the world, after those of 
Russia, Austria-Hungary, the United-States, and Germany. It 
numbered in 1895, according to the Ottoman census, 184,139 
persons, and increased to 256,003 in 1906, before the loss of 
territories in Macedonia and Thrace in consequence of the 
Balkan Wars in 1912-13. The great majority of the Jewish popu- 
lation was poor and little educated. They were a single group, 
but there were controversies between traditionalists and mod- 
ernists in the communities. Most of the rabbis and scholars 
made efforts to accept modern trends and to solve social and 
family problems affected by modernism and secularism. Such 
a trend can be seen in the responsa literature of the period and 
in lectures by well-known rabbis. In 1892 the Sephardim cel- 
ebrated 400 years of settlement in the Ottoman Empire. The 
Young Turk Revolution and the Constitutional Period that fol- 
lowed the Hamidan absolutism in 1908 and 1909 guaranteed 
associative rights to Ottoman subjects despite some restric- 
tions. This caused an awakening of the Jewish communities 
which reorganized their associations and created new ones. 
These associations included also sports and several Zionist 
organizations whose activities until World War 1 focused in 
particular on the revival of the Hebrew language. Within the 
community of Istanbul the Zionists tried to act against the 
hakham bashi and the Alliance Israélite Universelle. Zionist 
associations occupied a middle ground between tradition and 
modernity. During the last two decades of the empire, the 
handful of Jews who were involved in general state politics, 
usually at the side of Turkish nationalists, acted on a strictly 
individual basis. Most of the Jews in the empire, excluding the 
Jewish community in Erez Israel, remained largely indifferent 
to any direct political involvement. 

Jews served actively in the Ottoman army during the 
Balkan Wars and during World War 1, and they also strove to 
demonstrate their loyalty to the government by getting young 
non-Ottoman Jewish volunteers to enlist in the military in or- 
der to demonstrate the community’s determination to join the 
war effort. Jewish bankers in and out of the empire and Jewish 
charitable organizations provided money for wartime expen- 
diture. Following the Ottoman entry into the war on the side 
of Germany and Austria on November u1, 1914, Jewish sub- 
jects of enemy countries were required to close their stores and 
shops and leave the empire, with some 2,000 colonists from 
Erez Israel going overland from Jaffa and Tel Aviv to northern 
Erez Israel and Damascus, while 11,277 went by ship to Alex- 
andria. The Ottoman government allowed Jews to remain as 
long as they adopted Ottoman citizenship. The government 
also allowed Jewish foreign educational and charitable institu- 
tions operating to continue as long as they were managed by 
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Ottoman Jews. In 1915-16 the Jewish population of Erez Israel 
suffered starvation, the plague, and other diseases, such as ty- 
phus, and cholera. American Jews, via the American ambas- 
sador to the Porte, Henry *Morgenthau, and German Jewish 
organizations sent food and money to the Jewish residents of 
Erez Israel during these years. Jews throughout the empire 
suffered, along with other elements of the population from 
various developments during the war, including deportation 
of Jewish populations from the war zones of Eastern Anatolia, 
Thrace, *Gallipoli, and later Erez Israel, But since most Jews 
lived outside the war zones and were helped by food shipments 
from American Jews, few Jews died in comparison with other 
groups of the population. 
[Yaacov Geller and Haim Zew Hirschberg / 
Leah Bornstein-Makovetsky (2° ed.)] 


OTTOMAN JEWRY AND ZIONISM 


For generations, Ottoman Jews nurtured deep feelings about 
the idea of the Return to Zion, which were manifested in Jew- 
ish tradition and religious beliefs. By contrast, their attitude 
toward political Zionism was conditioned by the policy of the 
Ottoman government. Ottoman Jewry was noted for its loyalty 
and was in no position to dissent. Thus throughout his negotia- 
tions with the Turkish government, Herzl could not expect the 
assistance of any Ottoman Jew. In fact Moses Halevi, the chief 
rabbi in Constantinople, warned the chief rabbi in Jerusalem, 
Jacob Saul Elyashar, not to become involved with a movement 
to which the sultan objected. Elyashar, determined not to incur 
the government's displeasure, avoided meeting Herzl. 

It was not until after the Young Turk Revolution of 
July 24, 1908, that the climate of opinion became more fa- 
vorable. Early in September both Ahmed Riza, a prominent 
Young Turk leader (later president of the Chamber) and editor 
of Mehveret, and Tewfik Pasha, the foreign minister, made ex- 
ceptionally friendly statements about Zionism and were will- 
ing to lift former restrictions on Jewish immigration to Pal- 
estine. Hayyim Nahoum, the chief rabbi of Turkey, confirmed 
to Victor Jacobson, head of the Zionist Agency in Constanti- 
nople, that the new régime viewed Jewish settlement in Pales- 
tine with favor, although they would not allow Palestine to be- 
come politically autonomous. Jacobson, on his part, took great 
pains to dispel the notion that Zionism entertained separatist 
aspirations or ran counter to Ottoman interests. His efforts, 
as well as those of *Jabotinsky, who assisted him, bore fruit, 
since there was much latent sentiment for the idea of settle- 
ment in the Holy Land; the Jewish community of Salonika in 
particular proved a tower of strength. 


The Salonika Community 

There were approximately 80,000 Jews in Salonika, out of a 
total population of 173,000. Jacob Meir, their chief rabbi (later 
Sephardi chief rabbi of Palestine), was very sympathetic to 
Zionism; so was Saadiah Levi, the editor of LEpoca, the local 
Jewish paper, and Joseph Naor, the respected mayor of Salon- 
ika. But the greatest asset was Emmanuel Carasso, a prominent 
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figure in the Young Turk movement and a deputy for Salonika 
in the Ottoman parliament. He thought that the leadership of 
the Committee of Union and Progress (cup) was not as hostile 
to Zionism as was generally assumed, although Zionist aims 
should be made more palatable to it. Of equal importance 
was the conversion to Zionism of Nissim Matzliah and Nis- 
sim Russo, both of whom were deputies to the Ottoman par- 
liament. They were members of the small group that founded 
the cup and despite their youth were very influential. Matzliah 
was secretary of the cup and later also of the parliament. 
Like Carasso, Russo and Matzliah saw no incompatibility 
between patriotism and interest in Palestine. They were eager 
to convince Turkish politicians that opposition to Zionism was 
based on a misconception. In a meeting which took place on 
December 31, 1908, in the presence of Jacobson and Jabotin- 
sky, they declared that they had decided to join the Zionist Or- 
ganization and found an Ottoman branch, provided it would 
disclaim any separatist political aims. They suggested that the 
cup should first be won over and, through it, the parliament 
and consequently also the government. Hilmi Pasha was sin- 
gled out in particular. As the most influential statesman in the 
parliament and minister of the interior, he was the “man of the 
future.” Russo was his former secretary and hoped to sway him. 
Jointly with Matzliah he considered submitting a memoran- 
dum to the cup and the Ministry of the Interior and, in order 
to keep the public in Istanbul better informed, they thought it 
absolutely essential that the Zionists publish a paper. 


Turkish Support for Zionism 

Behor Effendi, who in 1908 was elected senator (the only Jew 
to attain that eminence), became appreciably friendlier. This 
was also true of Faradji, who thought that the development of 
an intellectual center in Palestine was of crucial importance 
to world Jewry; the absence of antisemitism in Turkey made 
the idea realizable. This coincided with the proposal made by 
Carasso early in February 1909 to found an Ottoman Immi- 
gration Company for Palestine and Turkey in general. 

Russo and Matzliah soon approached a number of prom- 
inent cup leaders, such as Ahmed Riza, Enver Bey, and Ta- 
laat Bey, and found them quite sympathetic; the most explicit 
statement was made by Nazim Bey, a leading member of the 
Unionist Central Committee. He would have liked to see six 
to eight million Jews in Turkey; they were the “most reliable 
element.” He approved of Carasso’s plan and was willing to 
join the board of the proposed Immigration Company, but 
with regard to Palestine he would allow no more than two to 
four million Jews to come; settlement in excess of this num- 
ber would constitute “a danger.” 


Voltre-Face 

Russo and Matzliah had hardly taken stock of the situation 
when the Young Turks staged their second coup in April 1909, 
which brought in its wake a radical change in direction. Prom- 
ises of equality for all Ottoman subjects without distinction of 
religion and race became invalid and slogans like Freedom and 
Liberty were discarded. Ottomanism gave way to Turkism, and 
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the dream of a free association of people in a multinational 
and multi-denominational empire vanished forever. Turkey 
became a centralized state, and for the non-Turkish nation- 
alities this was a crippling blow. 

Attitudes toward Zionism also hardened. In consequence 
Ottoman-Jewish leaders became reserved, and even Carasso, 
Matzliah, and Russo remained aloof. David Fresco, the editor 
of El Tiempo, the Judeo-Spanish periodical, with whom Jacob- 
son had planned in 1908 to co-edit a paper, turned against the 
Zionists and in a series of articles — from December 1910 to 
February 1911 - accused them of disloyalty to Turkey. 

In 1912-14, Turkish policy toward Jewish settlement in 
Palestine changed markedly and pari passu Ottoman Jewry 
adopted a friendlier tone. But it was not until 1918 that they 
were able to come out openly in favor of Zionism. 


Diplomatic Overtures 

Publication of the Balfour Declaration, coupled with the con- 
quest of Jerusalem by the British, made restoration of Palestine 
to Turkey unlikely. To Talaat Pasha, the grand vizier, the only 
option that remained open was diplomacy. On January 5, 1918, 
he met German-Jewish leaders in Berlin and agreed to resus- 
citate the defunct Ottoman-Israelite Union for Immigration 
and Settlement in Palestine. Thereafter, he delegated to Em- 
manuel Carasso, his confidant, the task of negotiating with the 
German-Jewish leaders on the creation of the Jewish Center 
in Palestine under Ottoman sovereignty. Carasso considered 
the plan advantageous to Turkey. It also had a strong personal 
appeal for him; he had no difficulty in reconciling his duty as 
a Turkish patriot with that of a nationalist Jew. 

Talaat invited the German-Jewish delegation (vjop), 
which included the Zionists, to come to Constantinople in 
order to bring the negotiations to a successful conclusion. 
Once again, Carasso had to work out the details. Accord- 
ingly, the Settlement Company was to be given the right to 
acquire land, administer concessions, regulate Jewish immi- 
gration and settlement, and grant local autonomy to individual 
settlements, so that in due course, the Jews would become a 
majority in the country. In Carasso’s opinion — and so he had 
told the grand vizier — the fear that the Jews would ultimately 
go their own way had little substance. Should Turkey remain 
weak she would lose Palestine to the Arabs anyhow, whereas 
Jewish help in making Turkey a viable state was worthy of con- 
sideration. Once Turco-Jewish cooperation was established, a 
relationship of trust was likely to develop, and separatist ten- 
dencies would die out. 

Nahoum also acted as one of the chief intermediaries 
between the Turkish government and a German-Jewish del- 
egation. The negotiations proved abortive but indicative of 
the new spirit that prevailed among Ottoman Jews was Na- 
houm’s statement, made a few years after the war, though un- 
der changed conditions: 

Jewish aspirations in Turkey center on the restoration of 
Palestine. This back-to-the-land movement was the most im- 
portant factor in the awakening of the desire for the repopu- 
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lation of Palestine; it was proved that the regeneration of Pal- 
estine was possible. The Balfour Declaration became the basis 
for the settlement of the Jewish question, and today the Jews 
of Turkey do not fail to cooperate with all their might with the 
rest of the Jews in the intellectual, economic, and commercial 
restoration of Palestine/Israel. 

[Isaiah Friedman (2"4 ed.)] 
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OT WOCK, town and health resort near Warsaw, Poland. It 
became popular among middle-class Jews from central Po- 
land as a fashionable resort. A hasidic dynasty derives its 
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name from this town. There were 2,356 Jews living in Otwock 
in 1908 (20.9% of the total population), and 5,408 in 1921. The 
357 members of the Jewish loan society of Otwock in 1924 
comprised 162 artisans, 156 merchants, and 39 members of 


other professions. 
[Encyclopaedia Judaica (Germany) ] 


Holocaust Period 

On the outbreak of World War 11 there were 14,200 Jews in 
Otwock. In October 1939, one month after the occupation of 
the town, the Nazis burned all the synagogues there. In the 
summer of 1940 a few hundred young men were deported to 
the forced-labor camp at Tyszowce. A closed ghetto was es- 
tablished in January 1941. A year later, 150 young men were 
deported to the newly opened *Treblinka death camp, where 
they were among the first victims. In April 1942, 400 Jews 
were deported to the nearby forced-labor camp in Karczew. 
The great deportation to the Treblinka death camp began in 
August 1942. About 7,000 Jews were deported and extermi- 
nated in Treblinka, while 3,000 others, who offered passive re- 
sistance and hid themselves, were found, and most were killed 
on the spot. Another 700 Jews who succeeded in fleeing into 
the surrounding forests were killed by German armed groups 
searching the woods. The forced-labor camp in Karczew was 
liquidated on Dec. 1, 1942. After the war about 400 Jews settled 
in the town, but eventually all of them left Poland. A home for 
Jewish children and a Jewish sanatorium were active during 


the first postwar years. 
[Stefan Krakowski] 
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OUAKNIN, MARC-ALAIN (1957-_), rabbi, scholar. Born 
in Paris as one of five siblings, Ouaknin came from a family 
of both Sephardi and Ashkenazi origin. His father, Jacques 
Ouaknin, born in Marrakech and himself author of sev- 
eral books on Judaism, was a former chief rabbi of Mar- 
seilles, and his mother, Eliane-Sophie, was born in Lille to 
an Alsatian-Luxembourg Ashkenazi family. A best-selling 
author of many books on Jewish thought, philosophy and 
Kabbalah, Ouaknin is an associate professor at Bar-Ilan Uni- 
versity in Israel, where he teaches comparative literature. Af- 
ter public school, Ouaknin was trained at the yeshivah of 
Aix-les-Bains and at Gateshead in England. He started to 
study medicine in Strasbourg but after two years turned to 
philosophy at the University of Nanterres Paris x, while si- 
multaneously beginning rabbinical studies at the *Séminaire 
israélite in Paris. During the 1980s, Ouaknin’s encounter with 
Edmond *Jabes and Emmanuel *Lévinas determined the fu- 
ture of his work. His Ph.D. dissertation, under the direction 
by Pierre Kaufmann and the guidance of Lévinas and pre- 
sented in 1986, was partly published in his The Burnt Book: 
Reading the Talmud (French, 1986), gained immediate recog- 
nition, and was later translated into German (1990), English 
(1994), Japanese (1994), Spanish (1999), and Italian (2000). A 
combination of poetry, mysticism, and phenomenology, his 
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Economy and Social Stratification. The deep economic reces- 
sion which affected Argentina in the last years of the 1990s 
produced great political upheavals. Fernando de la Rua, the 
leader of the Radical Party, who became president in Decem- 
ber 1999, resigned after two years because of economic insta- 
bility, a big budget deficit, an external debt which he inherited 
from the former government, and violent popular opposi- 
tion to his liberal economic policy as unemployment reached 
nearly a fifth of the workforce. Eduardo Duhalde, the leader 
of the Peronist party who had lost to de la Rua in the 1999 
elections, became president in January 2002. The radical eco- 
nomic measures instituted by his government brought about 
a serious deterioration of the situation: production declined 
by 16% and inflation reached 41%. The cost of basic products 
increased by 75% and unemployment reached 25%. This situ- 
ation specially affected people belonging to the middle class: 
thousands of them lost almost everything they had or were 
reduced to living on charity. The difficult social and economic 
situation brought Duhalde to call for early elections. Néstor 
Kirchner was installed as president in May 2003 after former 
president Menem withdrew from a second-round runoff. By 
2005 his administration had achieved a measure of stabil- 
ity. Kirchner also got international creditors to cancel 75% of 
Argentina's debt. 

The trend toward industrialization of the Argentinean 
economy started in the 1930s had produced economic divi- 
dends until the 1950s that also benefited the Jewish population. 
Many Jews abandoned blue-collar employment and went into 
business while a large number entered the universities and ac- 
quired liberal professions. This development, which contin- 
ued in the following decades, produced a concentration of the 
Jews at the different levels of the middle class. 

The liberalization of the economy commenced at the 
beginning of the 1990s, which opened the local markets to 
international competition, the big cut in government spend- 
ing, and the reduction of a national debt of a magnitude un- 
known until then, had an adverse effect on broad sectors of 
the populace and especially on the middle-class, to which Ar- 
gentinean Jews belonged. The economic distress of the Jewish 
community became that much worse in 1998, when two banks 
owned by Jews, Mayo and Patricios, where money belonging 
to Jews and to Jewish institutions had been invested, went 
bankrupt. After the collapse of 2001 an estimated 30% of the 
Jews were unemployed and one-fourth lived below the pov- 
erty line, some of them subsisting only thanks to Jewish wel- 
fare organized by community agencies. Existing institutions 
like amia and the independent Tzedaka organization were 
the first organizations to assist the needy. They coordinated 
and channeled economic support from local Jewish sources, 
providing a wide spectrum of aid including distribution of 
food and clothing, housing, backing to new businesses, vo- 
cational training, etc. Many synagogues and community cen- 
ters opened emergency kitchens and supported existing ones. 
These institutions were also supported by non-Argentinean 
Jewish organizations like the American Jewish Joint Distri- 
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bution Committee and other North American organizations. 
Also the Inter-American Development Bank has supported 
the am14a’s job placement service. 

The Jewish Agency also tried to help Argentinean Jews, 
classifying them, together with the Jews of France and South 
Africa, as being in danger. It stepped up its program to encour- 
age aliyah, increasing the benefits already given to all immi- 
grants. In the first four years of the 21° century close to 9,500 
Jews immigrated to Israel. The peak was in 2002 with about 
6,200 olim, while in 2001 and 2003 the number was about 
1,400 each year and in 2004 approximately 400. This drop in 
olim could be explained by the relative economic stability in 
Argentina and the economic problems faced by immigrants 
in Israel together with the security situation and the difficulty 
of cultural adaptation. 

Jews immigrated to other countries as well, and while 
there are no statistics, their number may be estimated at sev- 
eral thousand. H1As (Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society), based 
in New York, helped Argentinean Jews by facilitating their 
emigration to different countries in addition to the U.S. 

The economic crisis also affected the maintenance of 
Jewish institutions. The drop in the Jewish population and the 
consequent reduction in the school population, the collapse of 
the financial institutions that had supported communal activi- 
ties, the decline of communal institutions because of changes 
in traditions like the use of Jewish cemeteries, which were one 
of the most important sources of income of the community, 
made community life and the maintenance of traditional ways 
more difficult. Among the most exposed institutions were the 
Jewish schools. In recent years they underwent major changes, 
including amalgamation for reasons of efficiency, serious stu- 
dent dropout, and a big reduction of the Jewish teacher's staff, 
with consequent unemployment. The community organized 
centralized projects to find answers to the needs of the schools, 
with the economic assistance of the Jewish Agency, the State 
of Israel, and the World Jewish Congress. 


Community Organization. DAtA, the political representative 
of the Jewish community vis-a-vis society at large and the 
government, celebrated the 70" anniversary of its existence 
in 2005. All those years DAIA maintained its leading position 
in the community, through difficult periods of political, so- 
cial, and economic upheaval, by adhering to a self-imposed 
restriction: no identification with any Argentinean party or 
political faction. This attitude during the first presidency of 
Juan Perén (1946-55), who pressured the community insti- 
tutions to identify with him, endangered to some extent the 
freedom of action of DAIA when a competitive Peronist Jew- 
ish organization (Organizacion Israelita Argentina - 014) was 
established by Jewish Peronists. 

DAIA was sharply criticized for its position during the 
period of the military junta, 1976-83, when the regime acted 
criminally against the opposition and the civilian population 
in general. In those difficult years para decided to maintain a 
low profile and avoid outright defiance of the junta that would 
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numerous books have reached a large audience. Geared to ac- 
cessibility, they have introduced the basic main ideas and tra- 
ditions of Judaism and Kabbalah, taking a modern approach. 
Among his books are Lire aux éclats Eloge de la caresse (1989); 
Ouvertures hassidiques (1990) Méditations érotiques, essais sur 
Emmanuel Lévinas (1992); Tsimtsoum, Introduction a la médi- 
tation hébraique (1992); Bibliothérapie, Lire cest guérir (1994); 
The Mysteries of the Alphabet: the Origins of Writing (1999); The 
Mysteries of the Kabbalah (French, 2000; English, 2001); The 
Mystery of Numbers (2004). In addition he published popu- 
lar books written with Dory Rotnemer about Jewish humor 
and Jewish names, and also about Jerusalem, where he lives. 
Translated into many languages, his work has become a sub- 
ject for academic research in places such as Belgium, Spain, 
and Italy. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Eladan, Penseurs juifs de langue francaise 
(1995); J.J. Bailly, “Eros et Infini. Essai sur les écrits de Marc-Alain 
Ouaknin” (Ph.D. diss., Brussels, 2005); M. Kavka, “Saying Nihilism: 
A Review of Marc-Alain Ouaknin’s The Burnt Book; in: Sh. Magid 
(ed.), God’s Voice from the Void: Old and New Studies in Bratslav 
Hassidism, (2002), 217-36; F. Eskenazi & E. Waintrop, Le Talmud et 
la République: enquéte sur les Juifs francais a Theure des renouveaux 


religieux (1991). 
[Sylvie Anne Goldberg (24 ed.)] 


OUDTSHOORN, town in the Cape midlands of the Republic 
of South Africa. For many years Oudtshoorn was the center of 
the ostrich-feather industry, and Jewish immigrants played an 
outstanding part in its development. Arriving in the area about 
1880, approximately 30 years after the town was founded, Jew- 
ish traders mainly from Lithuania mastered the methods of 
ostrich-farming and helped to develop world-wide markets 
for the feathers. Among the pioneers and recognized experts 
in the industry were men like the Rose brothers, and the el- 
dest, Max, who came from Lithuania in 1890, was known as 
the “ostrich feather king” When the market collapsed shortly 
before World War 1, the Roses fought hard to save the indus- 
try from ruin. At the height of the ostrich boom, Oudtshoorn 
had the largest Jewish population in rural South Africa, num- 
bering 1,500 in 1913. Because of the intense communal and re- 
ligious life of the Oudtshoorn community, it was sometimes 
called the Jerusalem of Africa. A Hebrew congregation was 
formed in 1883; the first synagogue was built in 1888 and an- 
other in 1896; one of these is now disused. Other communal 
institutions, including Zionist and philanthropic societies and 
a Hebrew day school, were established. The Jewish commu- 
nity produced many professional men and business leaders, 
and Jews were also prominent in the civic and cultural life of 
the town, in several cases serving as councilors and mayors. 
After the decline of the ostrich-feather industry, the Jewish 
population was considerably reduced. In 1968 they numbered 
about 300. By the turn of the century the total had fallen be- 
low 60. The Oudtshoorn Hebrew Congregation, still active 
despite its small numbers, celebrated its 120" anniversary in 
2004, with Jewish leaders from all over the country partici- 
pating in the festivities. 
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OUZIEL, BEN-ZION MEIR HAI 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Saron and L. Hotz, Jews in South Africa 
(1955), index; L. Feldman, Oudtshoorn - Yerushalayim d‘Afrike (Yid., 
1940); M. Gitlin, The Vision Amazing (1950), index; I. Abrahams, Birth 


of a Community (1955). 
[Louis Hotz] 


OULIF, CHARLES NARCISSE (1794-1867), French lawyer 
and community leader, born in Metz. Oulif supported the 
revolution of July 1830 and was a tireless promoter of equality 
for the Jews. He secured the abolition in the court of Metz of 
the humiliating Jewish *oath (more Judaico) and of the term 
“Jew” in documents within its jurisdiction. Also in Metz, Ou- 
lif established a school for Jewish youths and was among the 
founders of a society for the encouragement of technical edu- 
cation for Jews. Both institutions served as models for similar 
ones in other cities. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: AI, 28 (1867), 265-9. 


OURY, GERARD (1919-2006), dramatic artist, author, film 
director. Oury was born in Paris. He is one of the leading direc- 
tors of comedies in the French film industry and has worked 
with all the great comedians of France. He began his career as 
an actor in Paris with the Comédie Frangaise in 1939/40, but 
had to abandon it upon the Nazi conquest. He spent 1943 to 
1945 in Geneva, and only returned to the Comedie Francaise 
in 1961. Some of his films have featured Jewish characters or 
elements. Among his many successful films, many featuring 
Louis de Funes, are Le Corniaud (1964), La Grande Vadrouille 
(1966), Le Cerveau (1968), La Folies des Grandeurs (1971), Les 
Aventures de Rabbi Jacob (1973), and L’As des As (1982). 


[Gideon Kouts] 


OUZIEL, BEN-ZION MEIR HAI (1880-1953), chief rabbi 
of Israel, rishon le-Zion. Ouziel was born in Jerusalem, where 
his father, Joseph Raphael, was the av bet din of the Sephardi 
community of Jerusalem, as well as president of the commu- 
nity council. At the age of 20 he became a yeshivah teacher 
and also founded a yeshivah called Mahazikei Torah for Se- 
phardi young men. In 1911, he was appointed hakham bashi 
of Jaffa and the district. Immediately upon his arrival in Jaffa 
he began to work vigorously to raise the status of the Orien- 
tal congregations there. In spirit and ideas he was close to the 
Ashkenazi rabbi of the Jaffa community, A.I. Kook, and their 
affinity helped to bring about more harmonious relations than 
previously existed between the two communities. During 
World War 1 he was active as leader and communal worker. 
His intercession with the Turkish government on behalf of 
persecuted Jews finally led to his exile to Damascus, but he 
was permitted to return to Erez Israel, arriving in Jerusalem 
before the entry of the British army. In 1921 he was appointed 
chief rabbi of Salonika, accepting this office with the consent 
of the Jaffa-Tel Aviv community for a period of three years. He 
returned to become chief rabbi of Tel Aviv in 1923, and in 1939 
was appointed chief rabbi of Erez Israel. Ouziel was a member 
of the temporary committee of Jews in Erez Israel, a member 
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OVADIA, NISSIM J. 


of the Vaad Le’umi, and a representative at the meeting which 
founded the Jewish Agency. He appeared before the Manda- 
tory government as a representative of the Jewish community 
and on missions in its behalf, and impressed all with his dig- 
nity and bearing. He was also founder of the yeshivah Shaar 
Zion in Jerusalem. He contributed extensively to newspapers 
and periodicals on religious, communal, and national topics, 
as well as Torah novellae and Jewish philosophy. 

He was the author of Mishpetei Ouziel, responsa (1° 
ed., 3 vols., 1935-60; 2™4 ed., 4 vols., 1947-64); Shaarei Ouziel 
(1944-46), consisting of halakhah, general topics, and a selec- 
tion of his addresses, letters, and other writings; Mikhmannei 
Ouziel (1939); Hegyonei Ouziel (1953-54), and still other works 
in manuscript. He made “Love, truth, and peace” the motto 
of his life. This verse (Zechariah 8:19) hung framed above his 
desk and was inscribed on his notepaper. Two days before 
his death he dictated his testament. It said, inter alia, “I have 
kept in the forefront of my thoughts the following aims: to 
disseminate Torah among students, to love the Torah and its 
precepts, Erez Israel and its sanctity; I have emphasized love 
for every man and woman of Israel and for the Jewish people 
as a whole, love for the Lord God of Israel, the bringing of 
peace between every man and woman of Israel — in body, in 
spirit, in speech, and in deed, in thought and in meditation, 
in intent and in act, at home and in the street, in village and 
in town; to bring genuine peace into the home of the Jew, into 
the whole assembly of Israel in all its classes and divisions, and 
between Israel and its Father in Heaven” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tidhar, 2 (1947), 796f.; S. Don-Yahya, Ha- 
Rav Ben-Ziyyon Meir Hai Ouziel (1955); Or ha-Me’ir, Mukdash le- 
Yovelo ha-Shivim shel... B.M.H. Ouziel... (1950), 1-26 (Heb. pagi- 


nation). 
[Itzhak Goldshlag] 


OVADIA, NISSIM J. (1890-1942), chief Sephardi rabbi of 
Paris. Born in Adrianople, Turkey, the descendant of rab- 
bis, Ovadia was educated at the Alliance Israélite Universelle 
school and at Yeshiva Bikur Holim. A promising student, he 
then went to Jerusalem to complete his rabbinical training at 
the Beit Midrash le-Rabbanim of the Ezra School, from which 
he was ordained. The Sephardi bet din awarded him the hat- 
tarat horaah (see *Semikhah), he then went to Vienna to be 
assistant rabbi to the Sephardi community. In 1918 he was 
elected chief rabbi. During the 1920s he attended the Univer- 
sity of Vienna and received his Ph.D. in 1927. 

An active Zionist, he used the occasion of the World 
Zionist Congress in Vienna to establish the World Sephardic 
Foundation, the presidency of which he later assumed. He 
published a daily and high holiday Sephardi prayerbook with 
Judeo-Spanish translations. 

In 1929 he accepted the call of the Jewish community of 
Paris and became chief Sephardi rabbi. He brought together 
the immigrants from Salonica, Constantinople, and Smyrna 
into one viable community and created a magnificent syna- 
gogue in the heart of Paris. Three schools became two, he or- 
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ganized a youth organization, and other committees to meet 
the needs of the community. 

When the Germans invaded in May 1940, he remained 
in Paris, but by June it became too dangerous for him to stay, 
so he sought refuge in Orléans. He found a temporary haven 
in the Collége Saint Croix. On August 30 he crossed the Span- 
ish border and then immigrated to New York via Portugal in 
March 1941. He sought to replicate his experience in Paris in 
New York and established the Central Sephardic community 
of America and became its chief rabbi, but ill health cut short 
his career. He had a heart attack in May 1942 and another, fa- 
tal one, in August. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.M. Papo, Sephardim in Twentieth Century 


America (1987). 
(a987) [Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


OVCHINSKI, LEVI (d. 19412), rabbi, scholar, and historian. 
Born in Daugieliszki (Vilna province), Lithuania, Ovchinski 
studied at the yeshivah in Lida. After living for a time in Swin- 
ciany, in 1897 he was appointed rabbi in Alt-Autz, Courland, 
and afterward rabbi of Mittau (Jelgava). Rabbi Ovchinski and 
his two sons-in-law perished during the Holocaust. 

Ovchinski wrote several reference works: Nahalat Avot 
(1894), a biographical lexicon of Jewish scholars who were 
omitted from or only briefly mentioned in H.J.D. *Azulai’s 
Shem ha-Gedolim, and A. Walden’s Shem ha-Gedolim he- 
Hadash. In a similar category is Ovchinski’s Hadrat Zevi (1914) 
containing the biographies of the rabbis Nahman Idl Margolies 
and Zevi Hirsch Nurock (father of Mordechai *Nurock). His 
main work was Toledot ha-Yehudim be-Kurland (1908, 1911’; 
a Yiddish translation was published in Riga in 1928 entitled 
Di Geschikhte fun di Yidn in Letland fun Yor 1561-1923), the 
historical section of this book being based principally on R. 
*Wunderbar’s volume on the same subject. The second sec- 
tion dealing with the history of the communities of Latvia 
and their rabbis is Ovchinski’s most important contribution 
to the historiography of Latvian Jewry, based on and utilizing 
the minute books of the communities and burial societies, as 
well as other sources. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yahadut Latvia (1953), 368-9; M. Bobe, Pera- 


kim be-Toledot Yahadut Latvia (1965), 205-6. 
[Joseph Gar] 


OVED, MARGALIT (1937-_), dancer, choreographer, singer, 
composer, and teacher. She was born in the British Protector- 
ate of Aden to a pearl merchant father and a midwife mother. 
The Yemenite-Jewish traditions and the hundreds of multi- 
cultural Adenite songs she absorbed in her childhood played 
an important role in her work. Oved came to Israel in 1949 
with the “Magic Carpet” airlift. She began working with Sara 
*Levi-Tanai in 1950 as an original member of the Inbal Dance 
Company, and studied with choreographers Jerome *Robbins 
and Sophie *Maslow. With astonishing dramatic and vocal re- 
sources, gesture mastery, drumming, and charismatic pres- 
ence, she was Inbal’s leading performer for 15 years, includ- 
ing its 1957 world tour. 
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In 1965, Oved married American-Jewish businessman 
Mel Marshall, and moved to Los Angeles where she taught 
Yemenite dance and choreographed at ucLA for 22 years. 
Oved’s innovative approach to modern dance theater used 
folk traditions as well as other sources of inspiration. She 
drew from desert imagery (Landscape, 1968), Jewish heritage 
(David and Goliath, 1968; In the Beginning, 1970), and Western 
sources (Cinderella, 1972; The Birds, after Aristophanes, 1986), 
and the music of Debussy and Liszt. In her work, she often 
utilized live or recorded multitrack sung-spoken-drummed 
compositions. 

Oved received a travel and teaching grant from the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts in the early 1970s. In 1982 her 
company toured Israel and in 1988 she performed at the Ken- 
nedy Center in Washington, D.c., for the 40 anniversary of 
Israel’s statehood. She returned to Inbal as its director in 1994 
and in 1996 she performed with her son’s critically acclaimed 
Israeli dance company, the Barak Marshall Dance Company. 
Oved created over 45 choreographies and Israeli folkdances, 
and recorded 22 musical compositions. She starred in the first 
Israeli-produced film, Hill 24 Doesn’t Answer (1955), and was 
the subject of the 1968 American film documentary Gestures 
of Sand. Her honors include a 1973 Hadassah Myrtle Wreath 
Award and the 1998 French apAmi Award for outstanding 
performance at the Bagnolet Festival. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Levi-Tanai, “A Personal Testimony,’ in: 
Be-Regel Yehefah (Barefooted: Jewish-Yemenite Tradition in Israeli 
Dance), ed. N. Bahat-Ratzon (Tel Aviv, 1999); A. Fuller Snyder, pro- 
ducer/director, Gestures of Sand. In association with the Department 
of Dance and Academic Communications Faculty, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, 196; 15 minutes. 


[Karen Goodman (24 ed.)] 


°OVID (43 B.c.E.-17 C.E.), Roman poet. Ovid, offering coun- 
sel to young Romans concerning the place and time of their 
amorous adventures, advises them not to omit the place where 
the Syrian Jew performs his rite each seventh day (Ars Ama- 
toria 1:75). The seventh day, celebrated by the “Palestinian 
Syrian” (the Jew), “a day not favorable for transacting busi- 
ness,’ is commended as a suitable time for the beginning of 
a courtship (ibid., 1:415). Ovid also warns against respect for 
the “foreign” Sabbath or consideration for the rainy season 


(Remedium Amoris 217f.). 
[Jacob Petroff] 


OVITZ, MICHAEL (1946- ), U.S. talent agent entertainment 
executive. Born in the Los Angeles suburb of Encino to a fa- 
ther who was a liquor wholesaler, Ovitz attended Birmingham 
High School and was elected student body president. While 
at the University of California, Los Angeles, he became pres- 
ident of Zeta Beta Tau fraternity and worked as a tour guide 
at Universal Studios. After graduating in 1968, he briefly con- 
sidered medical school, but went to work instead for the Wil- 
liam Morris Agency, starting in the mail room. Ovitz hatched 
a plan with four other agents to start a new talent agency and 
in January 1975, they established Creative Artists Agency. 
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OVRUCH 


Within four years CAA earned $90.2 million per year and had 
grown to become the third largest firm in Hollywood. caa 
continued to grow and diversify its client base over the next 
two decades, becoming an iconic talent agency known for a 
team of agents dressed in black Armani suits who worked 
long hours in an I.M. Pei-designed Beverly Hills headquar- 
ters decorated with modern art. In 1995, after brokering the 
sale of Universal Studios and then refusing a position there, 
Ovitz accepted the position of president of Disney Studios. 
However, a short 14 months later Ovitz was fired and given a 
severance package worth $110 million — a decision which was 
questioned in a series of shareholder suits and chronicled in 
James Stewart’s book Disney War (2005). Since leaving Disney, 
Ovitz has pursued a series of unsuccessful business ventures 
including forming Artists Management Group (AMG), a man- 
agement and film and television production company which 
he founded in 1998 but was forced to sell three years later. 


[Adam Wills (2"4 ed.)] 


OVRUCH, city in Zhitomir district, Ukraine. The first infor- 
mation on the Jews, in a document of 1629, mentions three 
families in the town. Until 1750 the community was depen- 
dent on the taxation imposed on the community of *Cher- 
nobyl. A court ordered that Ovruch be separated from Lith- 
uania and annexed to the province of Volhynia. According 
to the census of 1765, there were 607 Jews in Ovruch and its 
environs who paid the poll tax. There were 1,773 Jews in 1847 
and 3,445 (46.5% of the total population) in 1897. The end of 
the 18 century witnessed the spread of Hasidism in Ovruch 
and its environs. Abraham Dov *Baer, a student of Mordecai 
of Chernobyl, served as av bet din. In the second half of the 
196 century, two members of the *Shneersohn family served 
as rabbis. 

During the Russian Revolution the Jews of Ovruch were 
attacked several times. At the end of 1918 the Ukrainian het- 
man, Kozyz-Zyrko entered the town and in the course of 
17 days plundered all the Jewish homes, killing 80 people. 
With the introduction of Soviet rule the religious and com- 
munal life of the Jews was paralyzed. In 1926 there were 3,400 
Jews in Ovruch (53% of the total population). In the mid 1930s 
26% of the Jewish earners were factory workers; 33%, white 
collar workers; and 30%, artisans, most of them organized 
in cooperatives in which they constituted the majority of 
members. In 1939 the Jews numbered 3,862 (33% of the to- 
tal population). The town was occupied by the Germans on 
August 22, 1941; presumably many Jews succeeded to escape. 
In September 1941 the 1° ss Infantry Regiment murdered 
the town’s Jews as well as those from the environs, according 
to their report 516 persons in all. In 1957 the Jews numbered 
there 2,200. 

In 1963, on the eve of the High Holidays, the militia 
broke into privately held services in Ovruch, arresting five 
Jews; each member attending the services was fined. In the 
late 1960s the Jewish population was estimated at about 2,000. 
Most left in the 1990s. 
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OVSAY, JOSHUA 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Committee of Jewish Delegations, The Po- 
groms in the Ukraine... (1927), 134-40; L. Chasanowich, Der Yidisher 
Khurbn in Ukraine (1920), 3-20. 


[Yehuda Slutsky / Shmuel Spector (2"4 ed.)] 


OVSAY, JOSHUA (1883 or 1885-1957), Hebrew literary critic. 
Born in Russia, he lived in the U.S. from 1918 to 1955, when he 
immigrated to Israel. 

His first publication in Hebrew appeared in Ha-Meliz and 
he subsequently contributed essays and articles on literature 
to the Hebrew (and occasionally the Yiddish) press. Some of 
his essays on writers and books were collected in Maamarim 
u-Reshimot (1947). He edited the writings of Moses Halevy 
(with Hillel *Bavli) and the literary anthology Kovez Sippu- 
rim mi-Mendele ad Bialik (1942). He also translated Dickens 
Old Curiosity Shop (1924). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Waxman, Literature, 5 (19607), 206f.; Kres- 


sel, Leksikon, 1 (1965), 35. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


OWL, bird belonging to the family Strigidae. Because of the 
strange appearance of species of the owl, some of their con- 
species were called kippuf, that is, resembling a kof (“ape”). It 
was also said that “their eyes are directed forward like those 
of human beings” and that “they have jaws like those of hu- 
man beings” (Nid. 23a). They were regarded as an evil omen, 
so that although “all kinds of birds are a good sign in a dream,” 
species of owls are not (Ber. 57b). Most of them utter a hoot- 
ing cry like a groan, and as they inhabit ruins, they sound as 
though mourning over the devastation, and hence symbolize 
in the Bible destruction and desolation. The majority of them 
are included in the Pentateuch among the birds prohibited as 
food, and even those not mentioned there are unclean accord- 
ing to the principle that a bird “is unclean if (when perched on 
a cord stretched for it) it divides its toes evenly, two on each 
side” (Hul. 65a; cf. Hul. 3:6). The owl’s toes, divided into two 
in front and two behind, assist it in seizing its prey. 

The Bible contains at least 11 names of owls. Of these 
the tinshemet, kaat, kos, yanshuf, shalakh, and bat yaanah are 
mentioned in the lists of unclean birds in Leviticus and Deu- 
teronomy. For the biblical names of owls the following iden- 
tifications have been suggested. 

(1) The tinshemet (Lev. 11:18; Deut. 14:16; JPs, “horned 
owl”; av, “swan”) is the barn screech owl (Tyto alba), its He- 
brew name (which occurs also in Lev. 11:30 as that of an un- 
clean creeping thing, but there refers to the *chameleon) be- 
ing derived from DW! (“to breathe”) on account of its heavy 
breathing. Because of its odd appearance it was regarded as 
“the strangest (or “the most repulsive”) of birds” (Hul. 63a). 

(2) The kaat (Lev. 11:18; Deut. 14:17; JPs, AV, “pelican”) is 
mentioned among the birds that inhabit ruined places (Isa. 
34:11; Zech. 2:14). Referring to his sighing and emaciated body 
by reason of his suffering, the psalmist (Ps. 102:6-7) compares 
himself to “a kaat of the wilderness.’ Its Hebrew name denotes 
vomiting (meki) in a reference apparently to the fact that, as 
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do other owls, it regurgitates the bones of its prey. In desert re- 
gions there occurs a species of owl - the Athene noctua saharae 
owl - that fits in with the biblical descriptions of the kaat. 

(3) The kos (Lev. 11:17; Deut. 14:16; JPs, Av, “little owl”), 
that occurs together with kaat, of which it is a conspecies, in 
Psalms (102:7), is probably the little owl (Athene noctua glaux), 
its Hebrew name being onomatopoeic. It has no “ears,” that is, 
no crest of feathers. Symbolizing, as it did, wisdom to the an- 
cient Greeks because of its large wide-open eyes, it appeared 
on the coins of Athens. 

(4) The yanshuf (Lev. 11:17; Deut. 14:16; JPs, AV, “great 
owl”), depicted by Isaiah (34:11) as inhabiting devastated Edom 
together with the kaat, has been identified with the long-eared 
owl (Asio otus), its Hebrew name being connected with neshef 
(“night”) or with neshifah (“hooting”). It is found in winter in 
the north of Israel. 

(5) The shalakh (Lev. 11:17; Deut. 14:17; JPs, AV, “cormo- 
rant”) which, according to the Talmud, “catches fish out of the 
sea” (Hul. 63a), has been identified with the fish owl (Ketupa 
zeylonensis), the only owl in Israel that feeds on fish. It is found 
near Lake Kinneret. 

(6) The bat yaanah (Lev. 11:16; Deut. 14:15; JPS, “ostrich,” 
AV, “owl”) is, according to the ancient translations, the *os- 
trich, which however lives in the open desert and which rarely 
utters a cry, whereas the bat yaanah is described as inhabiting 
desolate places (Isa. 34:13) and as emitting a mournful cry (Mi- 
cah 1:8). For these reasons it has been identified with one of 
the species of owl that utters a cry when calling to one other 
(yaanah is apparently derived from anah (719), “to answer”), 
this being characteristic of three strains of the species Bubo 
bubo, one of which, the dark desert eagle owl (Bubo b. ascala- 
phus), has been identified with the biblical bat yaanah. 

(7) The tannim has been identified with the second, light- 
colored strain of the previous species — with the Bubo b. de- 
sertorum. It lives in the desert and in ruins and emits a sigh- 
ing cry, the name tannim being derived from tanah (71n; “to 
weep’). Since it occurs together with the bat yaanah among 
birds in the above passages, it is difficult to accept the custom- 
ary modern identification of tannim as *jackal. 

(8) The oah (jps, “ferret”; av, “doleful creature”), men- 
tioned with the bat yaanah as inhabiting ruined places (Isa. 
13:21), has been identified with the third strain of the above 
species - the Palestinian eagle owl (Bubo b. aharonii), its name 
being onomatopoeic. The largest of the owls, it is found in 
the Jordan Valley, and feeds on hares and rats, reptiles and 
birds. 

(9) The kippod (jps, Av, “bittern”) and the kippoz (jPs, 
“arrowsnake,’ Av, “great owl”) are mentioned in the account 
of the destruction of Edom, where various birds lived and 
nested (Isa. 34:11, 15). Associated as its name is with the mean- 
ing of rolling oneself up into a ball, the kippod has been iden- 
tified with the short-eared owl (Asio flamneus) which adopts 
a rotund posture and lives near swamps and in ruined places, 
and hence Isaiah (14:23) prophesies that Babylonia would be 
made into “a possession for the kippod and pools of water.” 
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The hedgehog is also called kippod or koppad in the Mishnah 
(Shab. 5:4), because it rolls itself up into a ball. 

(10) The Jilit (ps, “night monster,’ av, “screech owl”), 
which also occurs in Isaiah’s prophecy about Edom (34:14), 
refers to a species of bird (cf. Nid. 24b), the word, connected 
with laylah (“night”), denoting a nocturnal bird, perhaps the 
tawny owl (Strix aluco). In the aggadah it is the name of a 
night-demon (see *Lilith). 

The sair, mentioned alongside the lilit, is apparently also 
a species of owl. This word is now applied to the smallest of 
the owls, the Otus scopus. Another view holds that it refers to 
a species of demon (cf. Lev. 17; 11 Chron. 11:15). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lewysohn, Zool, 162ff.; R. Meinertzhagen, 
Birds of Arabia (1954), 318f.; J. Margolin, Zoologyah, 2 (1959), 275; ES. 
Bodenheimer, Animal and Man in Bible Lands (1960), 54, 117f., 128; J. 
Feliks, The Animal World of the Bible (1962), 72-81; M. Dor, Leksikon 


Zoologi (1965), Eng. index. 
gi (1965), Eng [Jehuda Feliks] 


OWNERSHIP (Heb. n17y3, baalut). As a proprietary right, 
ownership is the most important of all rights in property, all 
other rights being inferior to it. The distinction between own- 
ership and other proprietary rights is apparent not only in 
matters of civil law but is especially significant in other hal- 
akhic matters. Thus, the etrog (“citron”) and other three spe- 
cies prescribed for the festival of Sukkot must be one’s own 
property and not borrowed or stolen (Sh. Ar., OH 649:1-2). 
This principle of ownership applies also to the first fruits of 
one’s own field which have to be brought to the Temple and 
over which the scriptural recital (Deut. 26:1-11) is to be made 
(Bik. 1:1-2; Git. 47b). 

The Talmud indicates that a person is the owner of prop- 
erty if it is in his possession for an unlimited period, or if pos- 
session thereof is due to revert to him for an unlimited period 
after he has temporarily parted with the property in question. 
At first glance, the distinctive feature of ownership appears 
to be the fact that a person is free to deal as he pleases with 
the property he owns, a power not available to the holder of 
any other proprietary right. It will be seen, however, that this 
feature is not in itself sufficient to define ownership, since it 
does not always apply. For instance, an owner must not use 
his land in a manner that interferes with a neighbor’s use of 
his land (see *Nuisance) nor may he use his property in such 
manner as to commit an offense. Furthermore, a person who 
has agreed to encumber or submit to any restraint whatsoever 
on the use of his land nevertheless remains the owner. A per- 
son who lets his property, for instance, even for a long-term 
period continues to be the owner. It is therefore apparent that 
the rights of ownership may adhere even to those who are 
not free to deal as they please with their property. Nor does 
the suggestion that ownership is characterized by a person’s 
right to sell or alienate his property prove to be sufficiently 
distinctive. Thus the usufructuary may also transfer his right 
to another (Maim. Yad, Mekhirah, 23:8) and the borrower 
or lessee may also do so - with the owner's permission — yet 
these parties do not become owners of the property to which 
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their rights extend. On the other hand, at the time when the 
laws of the jubilee year were operative, the owner could not 
sell his land forever, yet he was its owner. Moreover, some- 
times a right in property other than ownership exceeds the 
owner's rights therein, such as the case of a tenant who holds 
a 100-year lease. 


Possession (Reshut). 

The distinctive quality of ownership is closely connected with 
the concept of reshut (“possession”); so much so that the com- 
mentators do not always discriminate between the two and 
sometimes use the term reshut to denote ownership. Reshut 
(see also *acquisition) is a person's control over property, es- 
tablished by the existence of three requirements: (1) his ability 
and (2) intention to use the property (3) at any time he may 
wish to do so - even if only for a period of limited duration. All 
three requirements must be satisfied and operate simultane- 
ously for the possession to be effective; hence coins which are 
in a place that cannot be reached are not in a person's reshut, 
even if they are his own (Tosef. Ma’as. Sh. 1:6). If such place 
is accessible to him, however, because “the way is open” and 
caravans pass there, the coins are said to be in his reshut, but 
not otherwise (TJ, Ma’as. Sh. 1:2, 52d). Similarly, chattels which 
have been stolen are in the reshut of the thief, since the latter is 
able to use the property at his pleasure and the owner is unable 
to prevent him from doing so or to use the property himself. 
Land cannot be stolen and is therefore always in possession 
of its owner, and since it cannot be carried away or hidden the 
owner can always have it restored to his use through the me- 
diation of the court. He therefore remains free to use the land 
whenever he pleases, unlike a purported robber. Similarly, an 
object which is deposited remains in the reshut of its owner, 
not that of the bailee, from whom the owner can demand its 
return at any time. If, however, the bailee should refuse to re- 
turn the property and denies the existence of a bailment, he 
will be deemed a robber and the property will thus be in his 
reshut (BM 7a and Alfasi ad loc.). Property on hire or loan 
for a fixed period, which the owner may not revoke, is in the 
reshut of the hirer or borrower for the duration of the stated 
period. In the same way, when a person sells the usufruct of 
his field, the field will be in the reshut of the usufructuary (BB 
8:7), since the latter, not the owner, may use the field at his 
pleasure (Maim. Yad, Mekhirah, 23:7). 

For the same reason, an object which is found on prem- 
ises which are kept or reserved for the owner is in the latter’s 
possession. This is so even if the premises are kept for him be- 
cause people keep away from there of their own accord and 
not because of his own ability and power to guard his field (Bm 
102a); if however he is unable to use a thing which is on his 
premises, for instance when it is hidden and nobody expects 
to find it there, it will not be in his reshut. Property which is 
on a person's premises when they are not kept for him will 
not be in his reshut, as it is deemed certain to be lost or taken 
by others and is therefore not freely at his disposal (see *Ac- 
quisition, Modes of). 
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Ownership and Possession 

These are by no means identical concepts. The amora, R. 
Johanan, states that stolen property is in the reshut of the thief, 
but the person robbed remains the owner (BM 7a). The same 
may be said with regard to hired property. Reshut neverthe- 
less appears to be an essential element in the determination of 
ownership, for, as indicated, a person is held to be the owner if 
the property is permanently in his possession for an unlimited 
period - even if it passes out of his reshut for a limited period 
but is due to revert to him permanently (cf. Ran, Ned. 29a). 
Thus the law that a swarm of bees and doves of a dovecote may 
be owned has rabbinic authority only - for the sake of keep- 
ing the peace (BK 114b; Hul. 141b) - as in strict law these can- 
not be owned because they cannot be permanently kept in a 
person's reshut. Similarly, geese and fowl which have escaped 
are ownerless because they cannot be restored to the owner’s 
reshut (Tos. to Hul. 139a). This is also the case in respect of 
*lost property which the owner has despaired of finding and 
having restored to his reshut (see *Ye’ush). 

Permanent reshut is not the only requirement of owner- 
ship, however. Ownership may cease when a person makes 
up his mind that the property is to pass permanently out of 
his reshut, or that it shall not return permanently into his re- 
shut, as by way of yeush, or when he renounces the property 
(see *Hefker), or when he conveys it to another. Consequently 
a deafmute, idiot, or minor, none of whom has legal under- 
standing, cannot lose ownership in any of these ways (BM 
22b; Git. 59a). Hence it may be said that the right of owner- 
ship is characterized by two basic attributes: a positive one, 
that the property is in the reshut of the claimant for a period 
of unlimited duration; and a negative one, that such person 
shall not have resolved to remove the property permanently 
from his reshut. 


Ownership of Limited Duration 
Despite the general principles outlined above, it is possible 
for ownership to be limited in point of time. The outstanding 
example of this is a returnable gift, which, in the opinion of 
Rava, is a proper gift making the donee the owner as long as 
the gift is with him (Suk. 41b). The comment of the rishonim 
(Asheri ibid. 30; Ritba, Nov. Git. 83a; Kid. 6b) is that such a gift 
is a complete and full conveyance, and the return of the gift 
requires a fresh conveyance. Since it is a condition of the gift 
that it must be returned to the original donor, such a gift in 
fact only confers title for a limited period (cf. Kezot ha-Hoshen, 
HM 241:4). Another example of ownership of limited duration 
is that cited by R. Isaac of the creditor acquiring a pledge for 
a debt (BM 82a). In this case it may also be said that this is a 
complete and full acquisition and the return of the pledge to 
the debtor requires an assignment thereof by the creditor. The 
Talmud discusses the question of such an assignment being 
involved even in the case of hire (Av. Zar. 15a). 

The most important example of ownership for a limited 
period is to be found in the sale of land at the time that the ju- 
bilee year was customary, for in the jubilee year land reverted 
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to the vendor. This is also the case when land is sold for any 
period of limited duration. In this case the acquisition is called 
kinyan perot (i.e., usufruct) in the Babylonian Talmud (Git. 
47b) and kinyan nekhasim in the Jerusalem Talmud (Git. 4:9, 
46b). It is stated in the latter that the purchaser may not dig 
any wells while the field is in his possession (Mishneh la-Me- 
lekh, to Maim. Shemittah, 11:1). According to the Babylonian 
Talmud (ibid), kinyan perot - before the occurrence of the 
first jubilee - was like an acquisition of the land itself, since 
people had not yet been accustomed to the restoration of the 
land and looked upon a sale as leading to a permanent and 
irrevocable acquisition. However, in the opinion of Simeon b. 
Lakish, from the second jubilee onward kinyan perot was not 
like the acquisition of the land itself and the seller remained 
the owner because at the end of the stipulated period the land 
would revert permanently to his possession. R. Johanan is of 
the opinion that kinyan perot is like a kinyan of the land itself 
and that the Pentateuch provided for the termination of such 
ownership in the jubilee year and the restoration thereof to 
the owner of the land. The dispute also extends to land which 
is sold for a fixed period. The halakhah was decided in accor- 
dance with the view of Simeon b. Lakish. 

Because of the element of possession in the concept of 
ownership, it is possible for a person to own only part of a 
thing, provided that it is possible for such part to be in his 
separate possession. Thus, it can sometimes happen that one 
person may own land and another may own the trees on it 
(BB 37a-b), or one person may own a house and another the 
top story (BM 117b). 

In the State of Israel, the Cooperative Houses Law 
5713 — 1952, in keeping with Jewish Law and contrary to the 
law in force until then, makes provision for the separate own- 
ership of each apartment in a cooperative house. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gulak, Yesodei, 1 (1922), 131-4; Herzog, In- 
stit, 1 (1936), 69-75; S. Albeck, in: Sefer Bar-Ilan, 7-8 (1970), 85-94. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Elon, Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri (1988), 3:1364f., 
1383f.; idem, Jewish Law (1994), 4:1627, 1647. 

[Shalom Albeck] 


OXFORD, English university town. The presence of Jews is 
first recorded in 1141, when they were despoiled by both claim- 
ants to the throne during the civil war. The Jewry was in the 
center of the town (the present St. Aldate’s Street). Oxford 
Jews suffered greatly from the confiscatory tallage imposed 
in 1210. An ecclesiastical synod of the Province of Canter- 
bury held there (1222) renewed the anti-Jewish regulations of 
the Fourth *Lateran Council and condemned to death a dea- 
con who had converted to Judaism. In the 13' century Ox- 
ford possessed an *archa. The Jewish population was, however, 
at all times small, probably never exceeding 150. Besides act- 
ing as moneylenders, the Jews were notorious as university 
landlords, which was one reason for the student riot against 
them in 1244, after which relations with university members 
were regulated. The wealthiest Oxford Jew of the period was 
David of Oxford (d. 1244), remarkable details of whose private 
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1. Isaac b. Moses; Alberic Convers (Joscepin); Moses b. Isaac; Gild- 12. Meir; Benedict de la Cornere. 
hall 1229. 13. Lumbard of Cricklade; Moyses Hall. 
2. Isaac b. Moses; Alberic Convers; David of Oxford; Domus Con- 14. Mildegod; Vives le Lung (Keresy’s Place). 


versorum; Lower Gildhall. 15. [Simeon b. Moses?] Aaron Canis. 


3. Jacob b. Mag. Moses (‘Jacob's Hall’). 16. [Mag. Moses b. Simeon?]; Bonamy b. Jacob; Vives of Gloucester; 
4. Moses b. Diaie; Bassena; Ekekin b. Bassena. Margalicia. 


5. Moses of Wallingford (?); Bonefey b. Moses; Reyna; Floria la Ve- 17. Copin of Worcester; Moses b. Jacob and Issac le Eveske. 


dua (a). 18. Moses of Bristol and Deudone; Copin of Worcester; The Syna- 
6. Chera. gogue. 
7. (a) Milo b. Deudone (b) Chera [or Vivo]. 19. [Benjamin?]; Copin of Oxford; Mildegod; Jacob Mildegod. 
8. Josce of Colchester; Moses of Oxford; Josce b. Moses; Jacob le 20. Copin of Worcester. 
Eveskel; Benedict le Eveske; Sarah widow of Benedict; Duckling- 21. Copin of Worcester. 
ton’s Inn. 22. David of Oxford; Muriel. 
g. Samuel of Berkhamsted. 23. Jacob and Cresse ff. Mag. Moses. 
1o. father of Pya; Benedict of Caus; Pya. 24. Jacob and Cresse ff. Mag. Moses. 


i. Benedict of Winchester; Vives b. Benedict; Avegay b. Benedict. 
The medieval Jewry of Oxford and house owners recorded in the town registers. After C. Roth, Jews of Medieval Oxford, 1951. 
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life are extant. Oxford was the place of residence of R. Yom 
Tov and R. Moses Yom Tov of London whose son Jacob 
of Oxford (d. 1276/1277) was a leading member of the com- 
munity. *Berechiah Natronai ha-Nakdan, author of the Fox 
Fables, is perhaps identical with Benedict le Puncteur of Ox- 
ford (c. 1200). In 1268 Oxford Jewry was heavily fined for 
an alleged outrage on a crucifix and in 1278-79 several Jews 
were arrested and some executed on charges of clipping the 
coinage. 

From the 17 century onward Jewish-born teachers of 
Hebrew, mostly converts, found their way to Oxford. Perma- 
nent settlement began after the mid-18" century but a com- 
munity was organized only in 1841. Jews were first admitted 
to the university in 1854. By the end of the century the under- 
graduate element was large enough to reinforce the shrink- 
ing town community - a student society was established in 
1904. Samuel *Alexander became a Fellow of Lincoln College 
in 1882 and James Joseph *Sylvester professor of geometry in 
1883. However, such appointments became frequent only in 
the second quarter of the 20 century. Several distinguished 
German Jewish refugees arrived after 1933 and during World 
War 11 the community was enormously swollen by evacuees 
from London. In 1967 the Jewish population was approxi- 
mately 400, in addition to approximately 200 undergradu- 
ates. However regular synagogue services were held only on 
the High Holidays and in termtime. 

In the 16" century Hebrew studies began systematically 
to be pursued in the university. A regius professorship of He- 
brew was established in 1546. Its incumbents included Edward 
*Pococke (from 1648 to 1691), E.B. Pusey (1828-1882), S.R. 
*Driver (1883-1914), and Herbert *Danby (1936-1953). The 
acquisition of the library of David *Oppenheim in 1817 made 
the Hebrew collection of the *Bodleian Library outstanding. 
H.M.J. *Loewe was lecturer in Oriental languages (1914-1931). 
A readership in Jewish studies was established in 1939, its first 
incumbent being C. *Roth. 

Although Oxford was arguably slower than Cambridge in 
welcoming Jews, in the 20" century a major Jewish presence 
manifested itself at the university. Between 1910 and 1971 there 
were 13 Jewish presidents of the Oxford Union Society, the fa- 
mous debating club, including Philip *Guedalla, Leslie *Hore- 
Belisha, Jeremy *Isaacs, and Leonard *Stein. Since 1951, there 
have been at least ten Jewish heads of Oxford colleges, among 
them Sir Isaiah *Berlin, Sir Zelman *Cowen, A.L. *Goodhart, 
Lord *Goodman, and H.L.A. *Hart. During World War 11, a 
motion at the Oxford Union Society calling upon Britain to 
admit more Jewish refugees was reputedly the only one in its 
history to be passed unanimously. In recent years, Oxford has 
emerged as a major academic center of Jewish Studies, most 
notably with the establishment in 1972 of the Oxford Cen- 
tre for Hebrew and Jewish Studies, founded chiefly by David 
*Patterson, which is housed in premises on St. Giles in central 
Oxford and in Yarnton Manor outside of town. It was given 
considerable funding by the *Wolfson family. The Centre has 
also facilitated the emergence of Oxford as a notable venue for 
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Yiddish Studies, something almost inconceivable a century 
or even 50 years earlier. 

In the mid-1990s the Jewish population of the town num- 
bered approximately 700. The 2001 British census showed a 
declared Jewish population of about 500, with approximately 
another 500 students. Oxford has an Orthodox synagogue 
and Masorti and Progressive congregations as well as a Uni- 
versity Jewish Society. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Roth, Jews of Medieval Oxford (1951); 
idem, in: Oxford Magazine (March 7, 1963); idem, in: Oxoniensia, 15 
(1950), 63-80; idem, in: M. Praz (ed.), English Miscellany, 9 (1958), 
163-71; Neubauer, in: Collectanea of the Oxford Historical Society, 2 
(1890), 277-316; Cohen, in: JHSET, 13 (1936), 293-322. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: D.W. Lewis, The Jews of Oxford (1992); M. Jolles, A Di- 
rectory of Distinguished British Jews, 1830-1930 (2002), 145-53; W.D. 
Rubinstein, Great Britain, index; C. Cluse (ed.), The Jews of Europe 
in the Middle Ages (2004). 

[Cecil Roth / William D. Rubinstein (24 ed.)] 


OYSHER, MOISHE (1907-1958), *hazzan. Born in Lipkon, 
Bessarabia, and taken to Canada in 1921, Oysher joined a Yid- 
dish theatrical company, appeared on the Yiddish stage in New 
York, and led his own company in Buenos Aires, 1932. Return- 
ing to New York in 1934, he decided to become a hazzan like 
his father and grandfather. He conducted services in New 
York, and was noted for hasidic interpretations of the tradi- 
tional prayers. He starred in Yiddish films, The Cantor’s Son, 
Yankel the Blacksmith, and Der Vilna Balebesel, and made nu- 
merous recordings. 


OYVED, MOYSHE (Good (né Gudak), Edward; 1885-1958), 
Yiddish writer, artist, sculptor, and gem expert. Oyved was 
born in Skempe, Poland and came to England in 1903, set- 
tling in the East End of London. Working as a watchmaker, 
he began trading in antique watches and cameo brooches and 
founded Cameo Corner, a shop for antique jewelry patron- 
ized by the fashionable, including the royal family. His first 
Yiddish book, Aroys fun Khaos (1917; Out of Chaos, 1918), was 
followed by Lebns Lider (“Life's Songs,” 192.4); in Visions and 
Jewels (1925), a collection of 124 autobiographical stories and 
short tales, he wrote about Nahum *Sokolow, Max *Nordau, 
Sholem *Asch, Jacob *Epstein, and others; the deluxe The Book 
of Affinity, 1935, had original color lithographs by Jacob Ep- 
stein. At 60 he began to sculpt, creating works such as “Ram 
with Candelabra” and “Community of Israel” lamenting the 
six million Jews who died in the Holocaust. The London Yid- 
dish literary circle that included Kafka’s friend Dora Diamant 
issued Loshn un Lebn, 69 (1945) to celebrate his 60 birthday. 
His papers are at the Central Zionist Archives in Jerusalem. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: LYNL, 6 (1965), 570-1. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
PHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 2 (1927), 721-2; L. Prager, Yiddish Culture 
in Britain (1990), 502-3; D. Mazower, The Ben Uri Story ... (2001), 


37-58. 
[Charles Samuel Spencer / Leonard Prager (2"4 ed.)] 


OZ, AMOS (1939— ), Israeli writer. Oz was born in Jeru- 
salem, the son of Yehuda Arieh and Fanya Klausner. At the 
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age of 14, after his mother’s suicide, he went to live in Kibbutz 
Huldah, where he finished high school and stayed on as a 
member for two decades. From 1986 he lived with his family 
in the southern town of Arad, in the Negev desert. Oz stud- 
ied Hebrew literature and philosophy at the Hebrew Univer- 
sity in Jerusalem. 

Oz’s first collection, Arzot ha-Tan (Where the Jackals 
Howl and Other Stories, 1981), appeared in 1965, followed a 
year later by his first novel, Makom Aher (Elsewhere, Perhaps, 
1985). The short stories received high praise from critics, and 
his popularity soared with the publication of his second novel, 
Mikhael Sheli (1968; My Michael, 1972). Oz became one of the 
leading figures in the “New Wave” movement in the 1960s 
(other prominent writers in this group are Amalia *Kahana- 
Carmon, A.B. *Yehoshua, and Aharon *Appelfeld) and the 
most popular author of his generation. From his earliest fic- 
tion, his writing has been marked by a unique, recognizable 
style. The stories are constructed as concentric circles, focus- 
ing on a psychological conflict, a psychic drama. That drama, 
the struggle between the ego and its shadow, is typically the 
kernel of the story. Around this inner ring the narrative builds 
a family drama, which is a projection of the tensions within 
the psychic drama. Wider circles radiating from this dra- 
matic center are society, landscape (the kibbutz and the jack- 
als around it), and politics (the tensions with the Arabs). The 
outermost sphere is the divine one, manifesting the same con- 
tending forces found within the psychic drama. Although the 
religious element in Oz’s work is usually camouflaged, it is 
one of its most important themes. Tensions between the dif- 
ferent psychic forces are reflected in the struggle between the 
dull, humdrum, secure existence within society’s borders and 
the vibrant, alluring, and destructive experiences that lie be- 
yond those borders. These conflicts are manifest in Oz’s sub- 
sequent work in the struggle between light and darkness, life 
and death, God and Satan, mind and body, man and woman, 
Jews and Arabs, culture and nature. Other collections of sto- 
ries include Ad Mavet (1971; Unto Death, 1978), Har ha-Ezah 
ha-Raah (1976; The Hill of Evil Council, 1978). Among Oz’s 
novels are Menuhah Nekhonah (1982; A Perfect Peace, 1986), 
Kufsah Shehorah (1987; Black Box, 1989), Ladaat Ishah (1989; 
To Know a Woman, 1991). Typically, Oz’s novels and novel- 
las open with a clash between two sworn enemies (be they 
psychological, societal, or political), then progress toward a 
reconciliation of those opposites, so that previously antago- 
nistic forces are seen as complementary, needing each other 
for their very existence. Thus the seemingly binary relations 
reveal themselves to be dialectical. The idea that the enemy is 
also one’s brother can be found in O7z’s early story “Before His 
Time,” and throughout his oeuvre. It underlines the fact that, 
unlike S.Y. Agnon, A.B. Yehoshua, and many other Israeli au- 
thors who were influenced by Freud, Oz is a follower of Carl 
Gustav Jung. Jung’s ideas are reflected in Oz’s work in three 
principal areas. First, in the structure of the psyche: the ego is 
depicted as a weak and unstable element at the top of a pyr- 
amid whose main volume is the collective unconscious, the 
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latter being the reservoir of primordial urges, creativity and 
supreme intelligence. Second, the major psychic processes 
portrayed in Oz’s fiction are typically Jungian: the “self” is at- 
tained only when the protagonist is reconciled with the dark 
aspects of his personality; the “self” reveals the image of God 
in human beings; the “treasure hunt” represents the search for 
“self? Third, Jung’s writing, and to a great extent his interpre- 
tations of the alchemists’ texts, furnished Oz with a huge res- 
ervoir of symbols. Oz uses these symbols in conjunction with 
others taken from different mythological traditions (Christi- 
anity, Judaism, Greek mythology). Most of the mythological 
symbols employed by Oz are in keeping with Jung’s interpre- 
tation of them. The psychic processes mentioned above, con- 
veyed through typical Jungian symbols, form the core of most 
of Oz’s stories and novels from his earliest writing. 

Oz’s texts can be read on many levels, which explains why 
they are popular despite their complex themes. Black Box is a 
case in point. The psychological content of the novel is camou- 
flaged (the protagonists are implicitly characterized as “anima” 
and “animus” figures, and the novel as a whole is an examina- 
tion of male-female relations). However, it was the overt social 
context (the tensions between Ashkenazi and Sephardic Jews, 
right wingers and leftists, etc.) that drew the attention of both 
readers and critics. These social aspects were underscored in 
the theater and film versions of the novel. Thus Oz’s work is 
a unique example of a complex modern literary text that has 
also great appeal to the general public. Other novels by Oz 
include Ha-Mazav ha-Shelishi (1991; Fima, 1993); Al Tagidi 
Laylah (1994; Don’t Call It Night, 1996); Oto ha-Yam (1998; 
The Same Sea, 2001). Oz’s first books were extolled by critics 
and scholars. Even though certain critics have argued that his 
later novels lack the creativity and originality of his earlier fic- 
tion, Oz’s popularity in Israel has not diminished. His auto- 
biographical novel Sippur al Ahava ve-Hoshekh (2002; A Tale 
of Love and Darkness, 2004) was enthusiastically received by 
critics and readers alike. 

Since the Six-Day War in 1967, Oz has been active in the 
Israeli peace movement and with groups and organizations 
that advocate a two-state solution to the Israeli-Palestinian 
conflict. He has been a spokesman for the *Peace Now move- 
ment since its founding in 1977. His numerous essays about 
Israeli politics and culture were collected in the following 
books: Be-Or ha-Tekhelet ha-Azah (1979; Under This Blazing 
Light, 1996), Poh va-Sham be-Erez Yisrael (1982; In the Land 
of Israel, 1984), Mimordot ha-Levanon (1988: The Slopes of 
Lebanon, 1990), Kol ha-Tikvot (“All Our Hopes,” 1998), and 
Beezem Yesh Kan Shetei Milhamot (“But These are Two Differ- 
ent Wars,’ 2002). Oz also published books for young readers, 
including Sumkhi (1978; Soumchi, 1980) as well as two collec- 
tions of literary essays: the first, Shetikat ha-Shamayim (“The 
Silence of Heaven,’ 1993; German translation 1998), discusses 
the works of S.Y. Agnon; the second is entitled Mathilim Sippur 
(1996; Beginning a Story, 1998). 

Oz is one of Israel’s most popular novelists. His books 
have been translated into more than 30 languages. He has won 
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several literary prizes in Israel (among them the Brenner Prize 
in 1976, the Bialik Prize in 1986, and the Israel Prize in 1998) 
as well as worldwide. He has been named Officer of Arts and 
Letters in France and in 1997 was awarded the Knight’s Cross 
of the Legion d’Honneur. In 1992 he received the Frankfurt 
Peace Prize, in 2004 the Literature Prize of the German daily 
Die Welt, and in summer 2005 the prestigious German Goethe 
Prize. For detailed information concerning translations into 
various languages, see the ITHL website at www.ithLorg.il. A 
bibliography of Amos Oz’s works and translations (1965-2002) 
appeared in 2004. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Gertz, Amos Oz (Monograph, 1980); A. 
Balaban, Between God and Beast: An Examination of Amos Oz’s Prose 
(1993); R. Kalman (ed.), Amos Oz - Bibliography 1984-1996 (1998); 
G. Shaked, Ha-Sipporet ha-Ivrit, 5 (1998), 205-229; A. Komem and 
I. Ben-Mordechai (eds.), Sefer Amos Oz (2000); Y. Mazor, Somber 


Lust - The Art of Amos Oz (2002). 
[Avraham Balaban (2™¢ ed.)] 


OZAR HATORAH, society for the religious education of 
Jewish youth in the Middle East and North Africa. Ozar Hato- 
rah was founded in 1945 as a nonprofit organization by Isaac 
Shalom of New York City, Joseph Shamah of Jerusalem, and 
Ezra Teubal (d. 1976) of Buenos Aires. Its founders were con- 
cerned about a result of the secularization of Jewish national 
life: Jewish spiritual decline and intellectual impoverishment. 
They hoped to rectify this by establishing schools, teaching 
both religious and secular subjects, throughout the Middle 
East and North Africa. The society, following the receipt of 
funds from private individuals, local communities, and the 
*American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, began its 
work with an investigation of Jewish communities in Mo- 
rocco, Algeria, Tripolitania, Cyrenaica, Egypt, Syria, Iraq, and 
Israel (then Palestine). With the aims of providing good teach- 
ing, facilities, food, and medical care, by 1970 Ozar Hatorah 
was running 23 schools and a summer camp in Morocco, 41 
schools and a summer camp in Iran, two elementary schools 
in Syria, and an elementary school in Lyons, France, and a to- 
tal of 13,610 students had been enrolled in its schools. 


OZE or OSE, a worldwide organization for child care, health, 
and hygiene among Jews, with headquarters in Paris. Launched 
in czarist Russia in 1912, its name is an acronym of three Rus- 
sian words, Obshchestvo Zdravookhraneniya Yevreyev, which 
mean “Society for the Protection of the Health of the Jews.” As 
the work of 0zE, outlawed in Russia in 1919, spread to other 
countries and continents, the three initials were fitted with 
new words: Oeuvre de Secour aux Enfants in France; Irgun 
Sanitari Ivri in Palestine; and Organizacion para la Salud y 
Ensefianza in Latin America. Whatever the language, the gen- 
eral meaning of the name and its purpose remained the same. 
It signified the effort to cure or prevent sickness among Jewish 
people everywhere, restore and guard the health of children in 
OSE institutions, combat epidemics, and create living condi- 
tions under which neither individual sickness nor widespread 
diseases could gain new footholds. 
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The systematic work of osE, which began in 1912, was in- 
terrupted by World War 1 which called for special relief mea- 
sures on behalf of the war victims and hundreds of thousands 
of refugees and deportees from the war-stricken areas. By the 
end of the war, in 1917, 34 branches of osE were already in op- 
eration in Russia. They maintained 60 dispensaries, 12 hospi- 
tals, 125 nurseries, 40 feeding centers for school children, 13 
summer camps, four sanatoriums for tuberculosis patients, 
and other medical and child-care institutions. After the end 
of the war, branches of OsE spread to the new states such as 
Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, and Romania, as well as to cen- 
tral and western Europe, where they became very active and 
built a wide network of medical institutions. At that time, the 
headquarters of the organization were transferred to Berlin. 
In Poland, the branches united in 1921 under the Polish name 
TOz (Towarzystwo Ochrony Zdrowia) which meant the same 
as OSE and had the same program of activities. Before the out- 
break of World War 11, Toz maintained 368 medical and pub- 
lic health institutions in 72 localities, where 15,443 members 
carried on the activities of the organization. 

In the interval between the two world wars, the OsE in 
Poland, Romania, Lithuania, and Latvia had under its super- 
vision and guidance hundreds of institutions for all kinds of 
medical aid and child care. As a result, child mortality among 
Jews in the countries of eastern Europe was reduced consid- 
erably, the favus disease was eradicated, the spread of tuber- 
culosis arrested, and general health and sanitary conditions 
among Jews improved. The yearly budget of all the institutions 
amounted to over two million dollars, about 75% acquired 
from local sources and about 25% from grants from the Amer- 
ican Jewish Joint Distribution Committee and from Jewish 
communities all over the world. The outbreak of World War 11 
and the Nazi Holocaust put an end to the flourishing activities 
and growth of the ose. The institutions of osE were closed, 
their property confiscated and looted, and their inmates and 
personnel sent to concentration camps and gas chambers. 

After the war, OSE shifted its activities to new countries 
in North Africa and Latin America and to Israel, where it ad- 
justed its program to the new conditions of life of Jews in these 
countries. In the postwar years, OSE carried out its relief and 
rehabilitation work in ten countries of Europe, nine in the 
western Hemisphere, four in Africa, and in Israel, maintaining 
91 medical and child-care institutions with about 85,000 chil- 
dren and adults under their care. The basic program of work 
there was the protection of mother and child, fighting epi- 
demic diseases, school medicine and hygiene, dissemination 
of knowledge about preventive medicine and public health, 
medical research, and scholarships to physicians and nurses 
for professional specialization and studies. The OsE is accred- 
ited with consultative status at the United Nations Economic 
and Social Council, UNICEF, and the World Health Organiza- 
tion as a nongovernmental organization specializing in public 
health and child-care work among Jews. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Lestschinsky, Ose; 40 Years of Activities 
and Achievements (1952); OSE-Rundschau, 1-8 (1926-33); contin- 
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make things even worse for the Jewish community. On the 
other hand, thousands of the victims and the families of the 
vanished Jews (at least a thousand), many members of the 
community, and some observers analyzing the events of that 
period, argue that para did not speak out strongly enough 
against the cruel dictatorship and on behalf of the regime's 
Jewish victims. 

The second umbrella organization founded in 1952, the 
Va'ad ha-Kehillot (Federation of Argentine Jewish Communi- 
ties), included all the Jewish institutions in Argentina - Ash- 
kenazi and Sephardi - on a federative basis. Nevertheless, 
AMIA, which was instrumental in organizing the federation, 
continued to play a dominant role. While constituents from 
the provinces sometimes complained that the Buenos Aires 
administration maintained excessive control, the federation 
remained the only body dealing with widely different ser- 
vices — spiritual and religious, culture, education, and social 
welfare - throughout the country. This supremacy of AMIA 
inspired the organization of a separate Sephardi umbrella or- 
ganization, ECSA, and after its dismantlement in 1998, a new 
one was established in October 2002, the Federacién Sefaradi 
de la Republica Argentina - FESERA - with the participation 
of 66 Sephardi institutions. 

In the second half of the 20 century ideological trends 
changed. The left-wing non-Zionist movements, such as the 
Anarchists, the Bundists, and also the Jewish Communists, 
became irrelevant. With the establishment of the State of 
Israel, the antisemitic trials in Communist countries, and the 
Six-Day War (1967), many supporters of the Bund and the 
Communists crossed the lines and embraced Zionism, most 
of them in the left-wing factions. The traditional Zionist 
parties, whose roots were in the communities of origin, were 
close to the Israeli parties and sometimes became dependent 
on their political and financial support. The political leader- 
ship of the Ashkenazi community - am1a, which was main- 
tained in the 1940s by leaders of the financial institutions, 
and the landsmanshaftn together with the leftist anti-Zionist 
sector — was dominated by a coalition of the Zionist parties 
after the democratic elections of the beginning of the 1950s. 
This transition was felt in some way also in the Ladino-speak- 
ing Sephardi community and later in the Damascene com- 
munity. 

In the 1970s two new organizations emerged. One was 
based on sports and recreation organizations, including the 
four big clubs of Buenos Aires (Hebraica, Maccabi, Hakoach 
and the Sephardi Club casa), a number of similar but smaller 
organizations in the Greater Buenos Aires area, and all the 
communal organizations in Argentina. These institutions, 
which grew to include social and family activities and some 
attempts at informal education, and embraced tens of thou- 
sands of Jews, enabled the leaders of the new organization to 
claim that they were representing most of the Jewish public. 
This organization was called FAccma - Federacion Argentina 
de Centros Comunitarios Macabeos - and was affiliated with 
the World Maccabi Organization based in Tel Aviv. 
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The second organization was the Conservative move- 
ment, which after 30 years of activity had become in the 1990s 
a well-established movement of more than 20 congregations 
with synagogues, social activities for youth and adults, and 
some of them maintaining day schools. These congregations 
had thousands of members in Buenos Aires and other cities 
in the country and a spiritual leadership from the graduates 
of the Seminario Rabinico Latinoamericano. 

These two organizations cooperated to a certain degree 
and were instrumental in the creation in 1983 of a new group 
called Brera - Movimiento de Integracién y Renovacién Co- 
munitaria. The group was established to give voice to the new 
goals and views of the part of the community that was not 
connected to the existing Zionist parties, and to take part in 
the communal elections. In both the organizations that helped 
create Brera, the inclusion of members of the various Jewish 
ethnic groups was more prominent. In the two aia elections 
in which Brera ran (May 1984 and May 1987) it came in sec- 
ond to Avoda - the Zionist Labor Party. In the next election 
(May 1990) Brera ran in the Lista Unidad Comunitaria, and 
in the election of May 1993 it did not run at all, claiming that 
the election procedures were fraudulent. In fact, the ranks of 
Brera dwindled when the Conservative movement established 
its own party - Masorti - abandoning its alliance with Brera 
and reaching an understanding with Avoda. In this manner, 
the latter maintained its hold on the community leadership. 

In the middle of the 1990s a new political group, Meno- 
rah, began to emerge under the leadership of Rubén *Beraja. 
Because of his leading position in one of the foremost Jewish 
financial institutions of the 1980s and 1990s, Beraja enjoyed 
senior status in the community. Following his election as 
chairman of the DAtrA, to a great extent due to the support of 
Brera, Beraja, an active member of the community of Aleppo, 
became known even outside the boundaries of Argentina and 
was elected vice president of the World Jewish Congress and 
chairman of the Latin American Jewish Congress. In late 1998 
and 1999, Beraja’s standing was undermined by financial dif- 
ficulties in the Banco Mayo, of which he was director and 
there were accusations of mismanagement. As a result, Beraja 
ceased all public activity and Menorah dissolved. Since then, 
the position of the representatives of the traditional Zionist 
parties has been reinforced. Nevertheless, in the elections of 
April 2005 only 3,000 of the approximately 13,000 members 
with voting rights out of a total of around 40,000 members 
participated. 


Demography. The Jewish population of Argentina was esti- 
mated at about 187,000 in 2003. At its peak, in the 1960s, the 
community had numbered approximately 310,000, but had 
steadily declined since that time. The Jewish population - 
about 80% Ashkenazi - was mostly urban. Memories of Jew- 
ish agricultural settlement and the “Jewish gaucho” retained 
their places of honor in communal consciousness, reinforc- 
ing the idea that Jews were an old and legitimate element in 
the predominantly Catholic Argentine society, and in the Ar- 
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(1948-54). 
[Leon Wulman] 


OZERY (Pol. Jeziory, Yid. Ozhor), town in Grodno oblast, 
Belorussian S.S.R. Formerly one of the royal estates where 
the Magdeburg *Law applied, the town was later the prop- 
erty of Polish nobles. Jews are mentioned in Ozery in 1667 
in the pinkas of the Lithuanian Council (see Councils of the 
*Lands), in connection with a “revenge of murder” during an 
“assembly” in the town. In that century a wooden synagogue, 
widely known for its beauty, was built. In 1826 a siddur - Tefil- 
lat Nehora ha-Shalem - was printed at the press of Zimel No- 
chumowicz (of the *Romm family of printers). From 552 in 
1847 the Jewish population grew to 1,892 (42.4% of the total 
population) in 1897, then declined to 867 (49.4%) in 1921. Oz- 
ery was known as a place for Torah study, attracting young 
men from the surrounding district. The main sources of Jew- 
ish livelihood were sawmills, lake fishing, tanning and other 
crafts, and trade. In 1937 about 89% of the 73 shops in the town 
were owned by Jews. Among the economic associations orga- 
nized by Ozery Jews were a committee for Jewish crafts, an as- 
sociation of retail traders, a cooperative bank, and a free loan 
fund (Gemilut Hasadim), which had 170 members in 1924. In 
the mid-1920s an elementary school belonging to the cysHo 
(Central Yiddish School Organization) functioned. Zionist 
activity started at the beginning of the century, and groups 
supporting the labor parties in Erez Israel were active before 
World War 11; Ozery had a center for training halutzim, and 
there was also some emigration to Erez Israel. Jews from the 
town were among the pioneers of Jewish colonization in the 
Argentine. 


Holocaust Period 
During World War 11, when the Germans occupied Ozery, the 
Jews were brutally treated: they were conscripted into forced 
labor and their property confiscated. A ghetto was soon es- 
tablished, enclosed by barbed wire and guarded by Jewish 
police and Belorussians. A Judenrat was also established. The 
inmates of the ghetto were taken to work in the forests and to- 
bacco plantations, for a daily wage of one mark, half of which 
was deducted as “Jewish tax.” Jews from nearby towns such 
as Eisiskes, Vasilishki, Nowy Dwor, and Porechye, were also 
concentrated in the ghetto of Ozery. On Nov. 11, 1942, all the 
Jews (1,370 according to a Nazi document) were transferred 
to the Kelbasin forced-labor camp near Grodno, and a few 
weeks later all were deported to death camps. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Dubnow (ed.) Pinkas Medinat Lita (1925); 
Institut far Vaysruslendisher Kultur, Tsaytshrift, 2-3 (1928), 370; KS, 
8 (1931/32), 237; Grodner Opklangen (1950), 6. 

[Dov Rubin] 


OZICK, CYNTHIA (1928- ), U.S. writer, best known for 
literature exploring the opposition between the Jewish and 
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the pagan worlds and the problem of what it means to be a 
Jew in the U.S. diaspora. Ozick was born in New York to Yid- 
dish-speaking Russian Jewish immigrants and was educated 
at New York University. She did graduate work in literature 
at Ohio State University (1949-50), writing her thesis on the 
later novels of Henry James, an important early aesthetic in- 
fluence. She later taught a fiction workshop at the Chautau- 
qua Writers’ Conference. 

Ozick emerged as a gifted short-story writer in the early 
1960s, publishing her first full-length novel, Trust, in 1966. 
This ambitious work, praised as both Jamesian and Tolstoyan 
in its stylistics, has strong mythological tendencies and an 
allegorical frame. The novel follows an unnamed female 
narrator’s quest for identity amid the confusion of modern 
American life. Judaism, with its responsibility to the past and 
future (represented by Enoch, her mother’s current husband), 
provides one option; the spontaneous life of nature (repre- 
sented by Nick, the mysterious father she has never met but 
is seeking) provides another option. In Ozick’s second and 
more successful book, The Pagan Rabbi, and Other Stories 
(1971), the title story is a fantasy about a young rabbi’s strug- 
gle between Pan and Moses, nature and Judaism. The second 
tale, “Envy; or, Yiddish in America,’ likewise explores the 
conflict for the traditional Jew living in a gentile world; the 
protagonist, Edelshtein, an immigrant Yiddish poet who can- 
not get translated or published in English, satirically attacks 
the successful but secular, pantheist Yiddish novelist, Ostro- 
ver, a figure based on Isaac Bashevis Singer. Edelshtein re- 
veals Ozick’s belief that for Jewish literature to be valuable it 
must remain focused on Jewish themes and reject assimila- 
tion. The central problem and paradox for Ozick is that, as 
an observant Jew living in the U.S. and writing in English, 
she cannot escape the belief that all fiction is to some degree 
idolatrous and all writing in English a betrayal of Judaism. 
The last story in the collection, “Virility,” is a feminist, Jew- 
ish tale exposing the falsehood of an assimilated male Jewish 
writer’s claim to be a spokesman of universal values. The cel- 
ebrated poet Edmund Gate turns out to be a plagiarist, while 
the true poet is none other than his aged “Tante Rivkah” who 
has remained true, in poverty and loneliness, to her Jewish 
origins. Ironically, when Rivkah’s final poems are published 
posthumously under her own name, they no longer receive 
the glowing reviews they received when published under 
Gate's name. 

Many of Ozick’s other works, including Bloodshed and 
Three Novellas (1976) and The Messiah of Stockholm (1987), 
explore the issues and moral dilemmas facing the Jewish writer 
who, as Harold Bloom has written about Ozick, must struggle 
to reconcile her need to create fiction and her “fear of mak- 
ing stories into so many idols.’ The Messiah of Stockholm tells 
the story of Lars Andemening, an orphan of World War 11 
who becomes fixated on the idea that he is the son of Bruno 
*Schulz, the famous Polish Jewish writer killed by the Nazis. 
The devastating impact of the Holocaust is a dominant 
theme in many of Ozick’s works, including Levitation: Five 
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Fictions (1982), the novels The Cannibal Galaxy (1983) and 
The Shawl (1989). The Cannibal Galaxy is the story of Joseph 
Brill, a young Orthodox Parisian Jew, who survives the war 
hidden in a priest’s library only to unsuccessfully attempt af- 
ter the war to create a Jewish school that braids the best of 
Jewish and western traditions. The Shawl, arguably Ozick’s 
most powerful and controversial work, combines two short 
stories. The title story, a work of bare, brutal horror, tells of 
the murder of Magda, the baby daughter of the assimilationist 
Jewish Pole, Rosa Lublin; Magda is killed when a Nazi throws 
her against an electrified fence. The second story, “Rosa,” fol- 
lows the destructive impact of the Shoah on Rosa, who has 
become “a madwoman and a scavenger” in Miami, writing 
letters in her best Polish to her dead daughter. While continu- 
ing to explore ethical, theological, and philosophical issues, 
Ozick turned to a lighter tone in her comic novel, The Putter- 
messer Papers (1997), a fantastic, episodic novel reminiscent 
of 18t6-century picaresque tales. The novel follows the magi- 
cal adventures of Jewish attorney Ruth Puttermesser, from her 
creation of a female golem who helps her to become mayor 
of New York to her death and experiences in paradise. Here 
and elsewhere Ozick combines the realistic and the surrealis- 
tic, comedy, tragedy, and philosophy, in order to create beau- 
tifully rich texts exploring Jewish life in America. Her 2004 
realistic novel Heir to the Glimmering World is the story of 
a teenage orphan working for a German immigrant family 
headed by a professor who obsessively studies the Karaites, 
an obscure Jewish sect. 

Despite her brilliant use of humor, Cynthia Ozick is a 
philosophical writer who takes Judaism more seriously than 
did the first generation of post-World War 11 Jewish writers 
in America. Ina series of forthright and brilliant essays pub- 
lished in the Jewish press, she has written of the Messiah and 
the need to find a place for him in the modern city, of Holi- 
ness and the Sabbath day, and of the Jewish commitment to 
history as an answer to present-day idolatries. But she is aware 
of the tensions and difficulties which such commitment im- 
plies, especially for the creative writer (“Holiness and its Dis- 
contents,” 1972). Her collections of essays, including Art and 
Ardor (1983), Metaphor and Memory (1989), Fame and Folly 
(1996), and Quarrel and Quandary (2000), explore a variety 
of topics with insight and thoughtfulness. Ozick does not be- 
tray the nostalgia of some older writers for the pieties of the 
ghetto; her sense of the relevance of the Jewish “myth” is re- 
lated to a keen awareness of the contemporary western world 
with its combination of enchantment and squalor. At the same 
time, she shows a more positive identification with Israel and 
its fate than is to be found in her older contemporaries among 
the New York Jewish novelists. This became marked after the 
Six-Day War of 1967, and even more so after the Yom Kippur 
War of 1973. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Bloom (ed.), Cynthia Ozick: Modern Criti- 
cal Views (1986); H. Fisch, in: Haaretz (Oct. 10, 1973); E. Kauvar, Cyn- 
thia Ozick’s Fiction: Tradition and Invention. (1993). 


[Craig Svonkin (24 ed.)] 
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OZON, Ob6z Zjednoczenia Narodowego (Pol. “Camp of Na- 
tional Unity”), a paramilitary, antisemitic organization created 
in Poland on Oct. 2, 1937 by Colonel Adam Koc, under the 
auspices of President Moscicki and the minister of defense, 
Rydz-Smigly. Its program called for the protection of peasant 
ownership, the improvement of smallholdings, and the con- 
trol of population by encouraging peasants to migrate to the 
cities. By camouflaging its antisemitism with problems of na- 
tional self-defense, oz0N hoped to compete with other right- 
ist Fascist organizations such as ONR and win over the masses. 
Based on nationalism, Catholicism, and antisemitism, OZON 
hoped to divert the attention of workers and peasants from 
the real issues of the day, such as unemployment and poverty. 
It encouraged disorder and lawlessness, advocated segrega- 
tion in the universities, and made assaults on Jewish rights. 
No Jew - not even one who had fought for Poland’s indepen- 
dence in *Pilsudski’s Legion - was eligible to join ozon. Many 
arbitrary and even brutal anti-Jewish policies and acts, such as 
restricting the right of *shehitah, insisting that “Aryan” princi- 
ples should prevail in professional organizations, establishing 
economic boycotts, destroying Jewish property, and encourag- 
ing pogroms in *Radom, *Czestochowa, *Brest-Litovsk, and 
*Vilna, were carried out under the aegis of ozoN. In Decem- 
ber 1938 Koc, whose totalitarian tendencies were becoming 
too apparent, was forced to give up his leadership of ozoN 
and was replaced by General Skwarczynski. The antisemitic 
activities of OzON continued, however, under new leadership, 
and Skwarczynski asked the Polish *Sejm to take energetic 
measures to reduce the number of Jews in Poland, for national 
defense reasons. As a result the Polish government opposed 
the British mandatory restrictions on the admission of Jews 
to Palestine and sent a delegation to *Madagascar to study the 
possibilities of Jewish immigration there. ozON continued its 
activities until the defeat of Poland in September 1939. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Segal, The New Poland and the Jews (1938), 
68-75; R.L. Buell, Poland: Key to Europe (1939), index; I. Gruenbaum, 
in: EG, 1 (1953), 113-6; Wielka Encyklopedia Powszechna, 8 (1966), 90. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Melzer, No Way Out, The Politics of Pol- 
ish Jewry 1935-1939 (1997), index; idem, “Mifleget ha-Shilton ozon ve- 
haYehudim be-Polin 1937-1939,” in: Galed (1978), 397-426. 


[Dov Rabin] 


OZORKOW, town in Lodz province, Poland. Founded in 
1811, the settlement expanded rapidly and was granted urban 
status in 1816. Its Jewish population grew in size because it was 
dependent on the development of the textile industry in Lodz. 
In 1860 there were 1,978 Jews (38% of the total population) and 
on the eve of the Holocaust in 1939 they numbered about 5,000 
(33% of the total population). During the 19'* century Jews 
established workshops for weaving. Jewish tailors were also 
employed by industrial enterprises in Lodz on a contractual 
basis. The first democratic elections to the community coun- 
cil were held in 1922 when 12 members were elected repre- 
senting the Zionist parties, *Mizrachi, *Agudat Israel, *Bund, 
and *Poalei Zion-Left. On the eve of World War 11 Solomon 
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Winter, the delegate of the Zionists, was president of the com- 
munity. There was a ramified network of schools in Ozorkow 
established at the initiative of the Zionists (Yavneh) and Agu- 
dat Israel (Yesodei ha-Torah). The public libraries established 
by the Zionist Organization and Poalei Zion stimulated cul- 
tural activities such as drama circles, evening schools, and the 
sports societies *Maccabi and Ha-Kokhav (Gwiazda). In ad- 
dition to the two large synagogues, the Great Synagogue and 
the Bet ha-Midrash, there were shtieblach (hasidic houses of 
prayer). The last rabbi of the community was R. David Behr. 
The Jews were also represented on the municipal council and 
their delegates held the position of vice mayor. 


[Shimshon Leib Kirshenboim] 


Holocaust Period 

At the outbreak of World War 11 there were several battles 
around Ozorkow, and immediately after occupying the city 
on Sept. 5, 1939, the Germans seized and shot 24 Jews in the 
street. The beautiful synagogue and the bet ha-midrash were 
burned and the Jews were forced to demolish the walls. Fre- 
quent raids took place for slave labor in addition to the regu- 
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lar supply of labor contingents from the *Judenrat. Toward 
the end of 1939 many Jewish families were evicted from their 
homes and the ghetto was gradually established. The liqui- 
dation of the community took place during the spring and 
summer of 1942 in a series of Aktionen, the first of which was 
the selection of 500 Jews who were sent in an unknown direc- 
tion, probably to the *Chelmno death camp. In April the Ger- 
mans carried out a public hanging of eight Jews to “punish” 
the community for the escape of a woman from the ghetto. 
The largest Aktion took place on May 21-23, 1942, when 2,000 
Jews were sent to Chelmno and 800 of the able-bodied to the 
*Lodz ghetto. All children below the age of ten were seized and 
deported. The final deportation took place on Aug. 21, 1942, 
when about 1,200 craftsmen and artisans were transferred to 
the Lodz ghetto. A memorial book, Ozorkov, was published 
in Hebrew in 1967. 
[Danuta Dombrowska] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dabrowska, in: BZIH, no. 13-14 (1955). ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ozorkov, 1967; S. Lipman, “In die Lagern arum 
Poisen,’ in: Bletter fun Payn un umkum” (1949), 86-87; Sefer Lent- 
shits (1953), 178-92. 
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Initial letter “P” of the word Prin- 
cipio in a Latin manuscript of The 
Antiquities of the Jews by Jose- 
phus Flavius, France, 12th century. 
The figure in the illuminated let- 
ter is wearing the medieval Jewish 
pointed hat. Paris, Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Cod. Lat. 5047, fol. 2 
column 2. Photo Bildarchiv Foto 
Marbug, Marburg-Lahn. 


PA-PER 





PABIANICE (Rus. Pabyanitse; Yid. Pabianits,), city in 
Lodz province, central Poland. One of Poland’s most ancient 
towns, Pabianice was officially granted municipal status in the 
14" century. The prohibition against Jewish residents, based 
on a privilege de non tolerandis Judaeis, appears to have been 
abrogated when the town came under Prussian domina- 
tion. Jews then began to settle in the old city of Pabianice. 
The growth of the Jewish population was closely tied to the 
development of the local textile industry, and the spinning 
mills which were set up under subcontract for the textile fac- 
tories of Lodz. In 1850 steam-powered machines were intro- 
duced into the Jewish-owned factories and large numbers 
of Jewish workers were employed in them from that time 
on, although Jews were compelled to compete against Pol- 
ish workers who sought vigorously to supplant them. In 1913 
the Polish workers of one Jewish-owned factory declared a 
strike because the owner hired four Jewish workers. The num- 
ber of Jews increased from 27 in 1808 to 5,017 in 1897 (18% of 
the total population). Because Pabianice was in a battle re- 
gion during World War 1, the activity of the spinning mills 
was almost entirely interrupted and many Jews left, but they 
returned immediately after the armistice. In 1921 the Jews 
numbered 7,230, about 33% of the population. Their relative 
number, however, decreased so that in 1938 the 8,357 Jews in 
the town constituted only 16% of the total population. Eco- 
nomic competition between the Poles and Jews led to an en- 
croachment on Jewish enterprises and during the 1930s Jew- 
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ish poverty became widespread. Many Jews actually suffered 
from hunger. 

The Jews of Pabianice were greatly influenced by 
*Hasidism, the zaddikim of *Sochaczew, *Radoshits, and 
*Komarno having lived in the city. One of the rabbis of Pabi- 
anice was Mendele Alter, a brother of the Rabbi of Gur. After 
R. Alter left to become rabbi of Kalish, his position was filled 
by his son, R. Abraham. The community’s synagogue was first 
built by Jewish workers in 1847. Restored in 1880, it was fa- 
mous for its frescoes and wooden engravings and the artistic 
construction of its Ark. Many organizations were active in the 
community between the world wars. The *Mizrachi organi- 
zation was founded in 1918, and Revisionists began their ac- 
tivities in 1927. The *Poalei Agudat Israel and Zeirei Emunei 
Israel of the community were affliated with *Agudat Israel. A 
large school, Or Torah, which also served as a cultural center 
for adults, was established by Agudat Israel. In 1919 the Zion- 
ists organized a Hebrew high school. 


[Shimshon Leib Kirshenboim] 


Holocaust Period 

German forces entered the city on Sept. 8, 1939, and imme- 
diately introduced a series of repressive acts against the Jew- 
ish population. On Rosh Ha-Shanah the synagogue was de- 
stroyed and the building converted into a stable. On the Day 
of Atonement an intensive campaign of kidnapping was car- 
ried out in the streets and in the clandestine places of wor- 
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ship. In November many Jews were brutally evicted from 
their homes, in order to make room for Germans. At the same 
time the chairman and three other members of the *Judenrat 
were arrested and two of them murdered. In February 1940 a 
ghetto was formed in the old district of the town into which 
8,000-9,000 Jews were crowded. Contact with the non-Jew- 
ish population was still possible and anyone could leave or 
enter the ghetto at will. Jewish artisans continued to earn 
wages, and thus supplement the meager rations allocated by 
the Germans. However, as a result of internal dissension, sev- 
eral members of the Judenrat, including its chairman, Jehiel 
Rubinstein, were denounced by a group of Jews, resulting in 
their arrest and dispatch to concentration camps in Germany 
where they met their deaths. 

In February 1942 the Germans carried out a medical ex- 
amination of all the Jews in Pabianice of 10 years of age and 
older. The able-bodied were stamped “a,” while the elderly and 
sick were marked “s.” The liquidation of the ghetto took place 
on May 16, 1942. Some 3,500 Jews in the “a” category and a 
few children were sent to the *Lodz ghetto. The 150 patients in 
the hospital were murdered on the spot, 180 tailors were de- 
tained in Pabianice to finish the work they had started, while 
the rest of the Jewish population - the “Bs” category - were 
sent to their deaths in the *Chelmno camp. After the liquida- 
tion of the ghetto, some 250 Pabianice Jews were employed in 
the large storehouse located nearby in Dombrowa where the 
clothing of the murdered Jewish population of western Poland 
(Warthegau) was processed, sorted, and repaired. 

A memorial book, Sefer Pabianice (1956) was published 
in Yiddish in Tel Aviv by the society of immigrants from Pa- 
bianice. 

[Danuta Dombrowska] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dabrowska, in: BZ1H, nos. 13-14 (1955); idem 
(ed.), Kronika getta lodzkiego, 1 (1965), passim. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
pHy: M. Baruch, Pabianice, Rzgow i wsie okoliczne (1903); Sefer 
Pabianice, Yiskor buch fun der farpainigter Kehille (1956); Dzieje Pa- 
bianic (ed. G. Missalowa) (1968). 


PABLO DE SANTA MARIA (el Burguense; c. 1350-1435), 
one of the most prominent apostates of Christian Spain, 
bishop, and theologian. He was born Solomon Halevi, a mem- 
ber of a distinguished Jewish family of *Burgos which had 
produced several tax farmers and financiers of the Castil- 
ian kingdom. In his youth he belonged to the circle of Jewish 
scholars whose most outstanding members were his relative 
Don Meir *Alguades, Joseph *Orabuena, and Don Benveniste 
de la *Cavalleria. During the early 1380s he corresponded with 
R. Isaac b. *Sheshet on questions of ritual law (Responsa Ri- 
bash, ch. 187-92) and from this may be deduced his famil- 
iarity with halakhah. He had some knowledge of Jewish and 
Arabic philosophy and had read Christian theological works. 
From a humorous letter written in Hebrew to Meir Alguades 
in honor of the festival of Purim, it appears that he was in 
“England” in 1389. Some believe that he was detained there 
as a Castilian hostage but the more logical assumption is that 
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his stay was connected with a diplomatic mission and that 
the reference is not to England itself but to Acquitaine, then 
under English rule. 

The circumstances of Pablo's apostasy are obscure: ac- 
cording to Christian tradition he was baptized on July 21, 1390, 
but from a letter sent him after his conversion by his disciple 
Joshua *Lorki, also known as Geronimo de Sante Fe, there is 
reason to assume that he was converted after the outbreak of 
the riots of 1391 (see *Spain). It is in any case clear that he was 
already perplexed over questions of faith several years prior 
to his apostasy. His conversion to Christianity was to a certain 
extent a protest against the Averroistic views advanced by a 
considerable number of Jewish intellectuals in Spain. There 
is no doubt that he was vitally influenced by the apostate *Ab- 
ner of Burgos, whom he frequently quotes in his own works. 
His four sons, his daughter, and his three brothers were bap- 
tized together with him. At first his wife refused to follow his 
example, but she accepted baptism a few years later. After his 
conversion, which left a powerful imprint on Jewish intellec- 
tuals, he sent a letter to Joseph Orabuena explaining the rea- 
sons that prompted his conversion to Christianity. This letter, 
which was widely circulated, also reached his disciple Joshua 
Lorki, who was converted some years later. In a lengthy letter, 
addressed to Pablo, Lorki asked him the reasons for his deci- 
sion and expressed fundamental reservations on the messi- 
anic role of Jesus. Only the last part of Pablo's reply has been 
preserved; it includes the idea that it is incumbent upon every 
Jew to delve into the Bible and the Oral Law so as to discern 
the messianism of Jesus. 

To increase his knowledge of Christian theology, Pablo 
traveled to Paris, where he studied until 1394 and was or- 
dained a priest. On completing his studies, he settled in Avi- 
gnon, where he became one of the favorites of Pope *Bene- 
dict x11 and one of his staunchest supporters. It was during 
this period that he began his anti-Jewish activity, when he at- 
tempted to induce King John 1 of Aragon to issue anti-Jewish 
laws. His ascent in the Catholic hierarchy was rapid: in 1396 
he was appointed archdeacon of Trevinno, in 1403 bishop of 
Cartagena, and from 1415 until his death, he was bishop of 
Burgos. He also held the position of canciller mayor to the 
king of Castile from 1407. 

Pablo left a number of works: the first, Scrutinium Scrip- 
turarum, was completed in 1432. The first part describes a di- 
alog between the Jew, Saul and the Christian, Paul. The Jew 
argues against the tenets of Christianity and the Christian re- 
futes all his objections. In the second part, an apostate asks his 
teacher to elucidate a number of points of Christian dogma 
which are not sufficiently clear to him. In 1429 Paulus com- 
pleted the Aditiones ad postillam Magistri Nicolai Lyra (“Addi- 
tions to the Biblical Commentary of *Nicholas de Lyra”). He 
also wrote a historical poem, Las Siete edades del Mundo or 
Edades trovadas, as well as a work on the history of Spain from 
antiquity until 1412, Suma de las cronicas del mundo. Toward 
the end of his life, he wrote a book on his origins and geneal- 
ogy. His brothers held important positions in Castilian soci- 
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ety: PEDRO JUAREZ became governor of Burgos and ALVAR 
GARCIA the notary of the royal office. This was also the case 
with his sons: GONZALO GARCIA DE SANTA MARIA rose to 
the rank of bishop; ALONSO OF CARTAGENA succeeded his 
father as bishop of Burgos and wrote Defensorium unitatis 
christianae in defense of the Conversos; PEDRO DE CARTA- 
GENA became a military commander of the kings of Castile, 
and ALVAR SANCHEZ DE CARTAGENA was a diplomat in the 
service of the kingdom. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, index; I. Abrahams, in: JQr, 
12 (1900), 255-63; P.L. Serrano, Los conversos Pablo de Santa Maria 
y Alfonso de Cartagena (1942); F. Cantera, La conversion del célebre 
talmudista Salomon Levi (1933); idem, Alvar Garcia de Santa Maria 
y su familia de conversos (1952), index; idem, in: Homenaje a Millds- 


Vallicrosa, 1 (1954), 301-7. 
[Joseph Kaplan] 


PACHECO, RODRIGO BENJAMIN MENDES (d. 1749), 
early U.S. merchant. Pacheco, whose place of birth is un- 
known, went to New York City early in his career and was 
made freeman of the city in 1712. Increasingly prominent as 
his mercantile business flourished, Pacheco petitioned the 
authorities in 1728 with others for the right to purchase land 
for a Jewish cemetery. He was instrumental in the erection of 
the Shearith Israel synagogue on Mill Street, in 1729-30. In 
1731 Pacheco was appointed colonial agent for the province. 
Around 1740 he did a brisk business in shipping supplies to 
the new colony of Georgia, where his contact was the Nunezes 
family. A more extensive enterprise was carried on there by a 
competitor, Jacob *Franks, who, unlike Pacheco, was Ashke- 
nazi. In the wake of a bitter legal entanglement over his busi- 
ness affairs, Pacheco settled permanently in London in 1731. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.R. Marcus, Early American Jewry, 1 (1951), 
158; 2 (1953), 293; L. Hershkowitz and I.S. Meyer (eds.), Lee Max Fried- 
man Collection of American Colonial Correspondence (1968); M. Stern, 


Americans of Jewish Descent (1960). 
[Leo Hershkowitz] 


PACHT, ISAAC (1890-1987), U.S. attorney, judge, and com- 
munity leader. Pacht, who was born in Millie, Austria, was 
taken to the U.S. while a boy. After his graduation from Brook- 
lyn Law School in 1912, he moved to Los Angeles and in 1913 
was admitted to the California bar. Pacht was a practicing at- 
torney except for the periods when he served as judge of the 
Superior Court (1931-32) and judge of the California District 
Court of Appeal (1932-35). He was deeply involved in Califor- 
nia prison reform and served for a number of years as presi- 
dent of the State Board of Prison Directors (1940-50), under 
appointment by Governor Culbert Olson. Governor Earl War- 
ren appointed Pacht chairman of the California Commission 
on Criminal Law and Procedure (1947-49). Extremely active 
in Los Angeles Jewish affairs, Pacht held posts including chair- 
man (the first) of the United Jewish Welfare Fund (1932-34); 
president of the Jewish Institute of Religion of Los Angeles; 
and president of the Los Angeles Jewish Community Council 
(1949-51). He also served as president or director of the Vista 
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Del Mar Child Care Service for more than 40 years. He was 
the founding chairman of the Jewish Community Foundation 
of Los Angeles. Established in 1954, it has evolved into one of 


the city’s largest foundations. 
[Max Vorspan] 


PACHTER, CHARLES (1942- ), Canadian printmaker, 
painter, illustrator. Charles Pachter was born and raised in 
Toronto. He studied art history at the University of Toronto 
(1960-64), and printmaking at the Ontario College of Art. In 
1962-63 he studied at the Sorbonne and at the Académie de la 
Grande Chaumiere in Paris. He held his first solo exhibition 
at the Pollock Gallery in Toronto in 1964. Focusing on print- 
making, he completed his M.F.A. at the Cranbrook Academy 
of Art in Michigan in 1966. 

While still a graduate student, Pachter collaborated with 
Canadian writer Margaret Atwood to create five limited edi- 
tion handmade books of her poems. Lifelong friends, he and 
Atwood collaborated again on their master work, The Jour- 
nals of Susanna Moodie (1980). Pachter’s early lithographs and 
silkscreens, which focused on family, identity, and interper- 
sonal relationships, also include a series of powerful expres- 
sionistic self-portraits. Fascinated by the relationship of art 
to national identity - the Canadian flag has remained a con- 
tinuing theme - Pachter’s art has often centered on popular 
Canadian images, including the Mounties, hockey players, 
and the moose. In the 1970s, his work incorporated images of 
Queen Elizabeth 11 and the moose, leading viewers to ques- 
tion the continuing relevance of the monarchy in a post-co- 
lonial Canada. Portraits of prominent Canadians have served 
as subjects for his art. His mural, Hockey Knights in Canada, 
highlights a Toronto subway station and his stylized life-size 
sculpture of a moose stands on the University of Toronto cam- 
pus. An entrepreneur by nature, Pachter played a leadership 
role in the development of artists’ districts in Toronto in the 
1970s and 1980s. Pachter’s work is represented in public and 
private collections in Canada and internationally, including 
the National Library of Canada, Le musée d'art contempo- 
rain, Montreal, the Art Gallery of Ontario, Toronto, and the 
Centre d'Art Présence Van Gogh, Saint Rémy de Provence, 
France. In 2000, Pachter was made a member of the Order of 
Canada; in 2002, France named him a Chevalier dans Ordre 
des Arts et des Lettres. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Welsh-Ovcharov, with introduction by M. 


Atwood, Charles Pachter (1992). 
[Joyce Zemans (2"¢ ed.)] 


PACIFICI, ALFONSO (1889-1983), Italian lawyer and 
thinker. Born in Florence, he came under the influence of 
Rabbi S.H. *Margulies and became the leader of the group 
who attempted to revitalize Jewish life in Italy through “in- 
tegral” Judaism, combining religion, culture, and Zionism. A 
remarkable orator with a striking appearance and great per- 
sonal charm, he exercised a considerable influence on a whole 
generation of Jews in Italy, even those who subsequently dis- 
agreed with his increasingly uncompromising orthodoxy. In 
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1916, he founded (with Dante *Lattes) the weekly Israel. He 
settled in 1934 in Erez Israel, where he continued his activi- 
ties, mainly for Orthodox educational institutions. His ideas 
are expressed in such works as Discorsi sullo Shema (1953), 
Israel Segulla (1955), and its semi-autobiographical sequel In- 
terludio (1959). 

In 1984 a small book was published in Hebrew, “From 
Florence in Italy to Jerusalem,’ containing a part of his autobi- 
ography and two articles by the editors S. Auerbach and G.B. 
Sarfatti; in Jerusalem a street was dedicated in his memory, 
Segullat Israel Street, the title of one of his books; his archive 
has been transferred to the Central Archives for the History 
of Jewish People in Jerusalem and an “inventario” of it was 
published (ed. R. Spiegel) in 2000. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Israel (June 5, 1969); Roth, in: Menorah Jour- 
nal, 47 (1959), 41-493 RMI, 35 (1969), 233f. 

[Cecil Roth / Alfredo-Mordechai Rabello (24 ed.)] 


PACIFICI, RICCARDO (1904~-c. 1943), Italian rabbi and 
scholar. Born in Florence and trained there at the Collegio 
Rabbinico Italiano, Pacifici served as assistant rabbi in Venice 
in 1928-31. He was the head of the rabbinical seminary (and 
later rabbi) in Rhodes, and in 1936 was appointed rabbi of Ge- 
noa. His published works (1929-36) include monographs on 
Venetian Jewish history (including a volume on the inscrip- 
tions in the Jewish cemetery in the Lido; 1929), historical ac- 
counts of the Jews of Rhodes (1933, 1935) and of the Genoese 
community (1939, 1948), and a selection of sermons and ad- 
dresses, Discorsi sulla Tora (1968). At the height of Nazi and 
Fascist persecution he published a Midrash anthology. Af- 
ter making great efforts to assist the victims of Nazi terror 
(DELASEM; Delegazione Assistenza Emigranti Ebrei), he was 
arrested and deported by the Germans in 1943, his subsequent 
fate being unknown. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Milano, Bibliotheca, index; A. Segre, in: R. 
Pacifici, Discorsi sulla Tora (1968), xii-xxxiii; A. Luzzatto, Riccardo 


Pacifici (1967), incl. bibl. 
[Alfredo Mordechai Rabello] 


PACIFICO, DAVID (invariably called “Don Pacifico”; 1784- 
1854), merchant and diplomat. Born in Gibraltar, Pacifico was 
a British subject. In 1812 his business activities took him to La- 
gos, Portugal, where he was appointed Portuguese consul to 
Morocco (1835-37) and to Greece (1837-42). In 1847 the Greek 
minister, Coletti, in deference to one of the Rothschilds who 
happened to be in Athens at the time, prohibited the populace 
of Athens from burning a wooden effigy of Judas Iscariot on 
the Friday before Easter as was the yearly custom. Riots broke 
out and Pacifico was attacked and his house destroyed. Paci- 
fico demanded a sum of 800,000 drachmas (then equivalent 
to £26,618) as compensation. The Greek government refused 
to consider his claim and even confiscated Pacifico’s real es- 
tate. In order to defend his interests as a British subject, the 
British Admiral Park - upon the instruction of the foreign 
minister, Lord Palmerston - blockaded the port of Piraeus 
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and captured 200 Greek ships. The Greek government was 
compelled to pay 120,000 drachmas and £500. Pacifico re- 
tired to London, where he died. The incident was important 
in its time as Palmerston had to defend himself for having sup- 
ported the lawsuit of a Jew. Palmerston replied that it was not 
right that because “a man is of Jewish persuasion” he should 
be outraged. In the British Parliament, Palmerston made a 
celebrated speech (June 25, 1850) which concluded that all 
British subjects ought to be able to say, as did citizens of an- 
cient Rome, “Civis Romanus sum” (“I am a citizen of Rome’), 
and thereby receive protection from the British government. 
Palmerston’s resolute assertion of British super-patriotism 
helped to make him prime minister five years later. The “Don 
Pacifico” affair was one of the most famous such incidents of 
mid-Victorian Britain. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hansard Parliamentary Reports (June 25, 
1850), cols. 380-444; M. Molho, in: Joshua Starr Memorial Volume 
(1953). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; A.M. Hyamson, “Don 
Pacifico,” in: JHSET, 18 (1953-55), 1-39. 


[Simon Marcus / William D. Rubinstein (274 ed.)] 


PACKMAN, JAMES JOSEPH (1907-1969), U.S. newspaper- 
man and public relations executive. Born in Poland, Packman 
was taken to the U.S. in 1910. His long newspaper career in- 
cluded 20 years on the Los Angeles Examiner (1923-43) and 
the managing editorship of the Milwaukee Sentinel (1943-52). 
In 1958 he became a consultant on political and foreign affairs 
and newspaper operation, and in 1961 was appointed direc- 
tor of public relations for the Golden Gate National Bank, 
San Francisco. 


PADDAN-ARAM (Heb. 018 773), place mentioned only in 
Genesis and prominently associated with the lives of the Pa- 
triarchs. Paddan-Aram seems to have been either identical 
with, or included within, the area of Aram-Naharaim and is 
described by Abraham as “the land of my birth” to which he 
sent his servant to find a wife for Isaac (24:4, 10; 25:20). It is 
most frequently mentioned in connection with Jacob's flight 
from Esau and his residence with his uncle Laban, the brother 
of Rebekah his mother. All but one of the tribes of Israel origi- 
nated there (28:2-7; 31:18; 33:18; 35:9, 26; 46:15; 48:7). 

Paddan-Aram must have been situated in northern Mes- 
opotamia since it included the city of Haran (28:10; 29:4). The 
repeated description of Laban as an Aramean (25:20; 28:5; 
31:20, 24) would imply an Aramean population speaking the 
Aramaic language (31:47). In fact, the name is generally ac- 
cepted as deriving from the Aramaic paddand, “a field, or 
plain,” and meaning “the Plain of Aram,’ corresponding to 
the Hebrew sedeh Aram (Hos. 12:13). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Albright, Stone, 180; B. Maisler, in: Zion, 


11 (1946), 3. 
[Morris M. Schnitzer] 


PADEH, BARUCH (1908-2001), Israeli physician. Born in 
Belorussia, he studied medicine in Prague and graduated in 
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1927. Padeh immigrated to Palestine, worked as a physician in 
the kibbutzim of the Jordan Valley, and settled in Degania B. In 
1936 he also became regional commander of the *Haganah. In 
1938, he went to New York to study hematology and, upon his 
return in 1940, he resumed his work as a regional physician. 
In 1947-48 he served as the regional physician of the South- 
ern Front. In 1949 he moved to Tel Hashomer hospital where 
he became deputy director in 1955. In 1956 he was appointed 
chief medical officer of the IDF, and in 1971 he became direc- 
tor general of the Ministry of Health. In 1974, he went back to 
the north of Israel and was director of Poriah hospital. Later 
he became a family physician in Kazrin, in the Golan Heights. 
Padeh, is remembered as the physician who set the medical 
standards for the Medical Army Corps as well as the Civil 
Medical System and Services. He was particularly interested 
in the development of family practice and community medi- 
cine. Padeh was also the founder of the genetic studies of the 
Israeli population in the 1950s. He received many awards and 
prizes for his services, and in 1985 he was awarded the Israel 


Prize in medicine. 
[Bracha Rager (274 ed.)] 


PADERBORN, town in N.W. Germany. The earliest docu- 
mentary source reflecting the presence of Jews in the city of 
Paderborn dates from 1342; the existence of a stone house be- 
longing to them at this time attests to their wealth. In a dispute 
between Bishop Herman von Spiegel in 1378 and the city of 
Paderborn, the bishop referred to “his Jews” who were under 
his protection. Nevertheless, an organized Jewish commu- 
nity came into being in the city only in 1590. A prayer room 
was opened in the 17** century. In 1640 seven Jewish families 
were permitted to live in Paderborn; by 1652 the number had 
increased to 14 families. The Jews of the city were mentioned 
among those benefiting from a general letter of protection 
granted in 1661. They played a leading role in the federation 
of Jewish communities in the bishopric. Numbers remained 
fairly constant until the end of the 18" century. By 1764 a syn- 
agogue is noted in the city; a cemetery plot was purchased in 
1728. In 1778 there were 19 “protected” Jews in the town and 
in 1803 there were 26, in addition to two communal employ- 
ees. In the course of the 19' century the community grew 
from 288 persons in 1840 to 389 in 1913. A new synagogue was 
built in 1881 (destroyed by the Nazis in 1938). Together with 
the synagogue, the community also maintained a religious 
school. After 1938 the prayer room of the Jewish orphanage 
(consecrated in 1863) was used as the cultural center for the 
continuously declining community. In 1932 there were still 310 
Jews in Paderborn, but in 1939 only 123 remained, the greater 
part of whom were later deported. In July 1942 the staff and 
children of the orphanage (founded 1856) were also deported. 
From the summer of 1939 until March 1943 the town contained 
a so-called “Jewish Retraining Center” for some 100 people 
who were forcibly employed by the Nazi authorities in Pad- 
erborn. On March 1, 1943, all the inmates of the center were 
deported to Auschwitz; only 10 survived. After World War 11 a 
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community was reestablished in Paderborn in 1950, including 
the districts of Bueren, Hoexter, Lippstadt, *Soest, and War- 
burg. In 1962 it numbered 55 members. The new synagogue 
was dedicated in 1959. The Jewish community numbered 35 
in 1989 and 85 in 2004. About 70% of the members are immi- 
grants from the former Soviet Union. 

[Bernhard Brilling] 
Province (formerly Bishopric) of Paderborn 
The presence of Jews in the bishopric of Paderborn is first 
mentioned as early as 1258; in 1281 they were put under the 
protection of the bishop who intervened actively, following 
the murder of Jews in Bueren in 1292. Sources remain scanty 
until the 17 century. In the intervening years, Jewish com- 
munities were slowly built in the towns of the bishopric. Juris- 
diction over the Jews had passed to the municipalities, which 
restricted Jewish economic activity to trading in unredeemed 
pawned articles, gold, and jewels, so as not to compete with 
local merchants. In the 16" century the Jews of Warburg were 
permitted to engage in *moneylending and restricted com- 
mercial activity, providing it did not interfere with the guilds. 
In the beginning of the 17 century jurisdiction over the Jews 
reverted to the bishop. By 1646 there were 67 Jewish fami- 
lies in the bishopric, and by 1677 there were 144. From 1619 
the rabbinate for the *Landjudenschaft of the bishopric was 
located in Warburg, the largest Jewish community until the 
emancipation. In 1661 a general letter of protection was ad- 
dressed by Bishop Ferdinand von Fuerstenberg to the Jewries 
of Warburg, Paderborn, Beverungen, Peckelsheim, and Bor- 
gentreich (among others), granting them liberal privileges. In 
part as a result of the need to defend themselves against the 
municipalities and in part due to the need for funds to support 
a rabbi and maintain a cemetery, a federation of Jewish com- 
munities in the bishopric was organized in 1628, responsible 
directly to the bishop. At the head of the community was an 
Obervorgaenger at whose suggestion the other officials were 
appointed by the bishop. During 1649-50 the office was filled 
by Solomon Levi, and in the following year by the Court Jew 
Behrend *Levi, later accused of embezzlement and removed. 
Some of his successors in the well-paid position were likewise 
corrupt, and in 1677 three non-salaried officials took over the 
duties of the head of the community. A Diet (Vaad Gadol) 
met once every three years in varying places. During the 18 
century the Diet elected the community's elders. Among the 
duties of the organized community, tax assessment was per- 
haps the most important; the community was often divided 
over the inequities of the tax system and the domination of the 
federation by a few wealthy families. The rabbinate was given 
a free hand in ritual matters; dues collected through taxation 
of se’udot mitzvah went to the support of Erez Israel. 

The economic condition of the Jews in the bishopric 
steadily improved as restrictions on their economic activity 
were removed. In 1661 they were granted permission to en- 
gage in retail trade in dry goods; permission for peddling was 
granted in 1687. They became prominent in the import trade in 
tobacco, as well as the leasing of the salt monopoly. All restric- 
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tions were lifted in 1704 and Jews expanded their commercial 
activity still more, trading in agricultural produce and playing 
a leading role in establishing Warburg as a grain center. They 
were among the prominent merchants at the *Leipzig fairs. In 
1802 the bishopric was secularized and in 1803 became a prov- 
ince of Prussia. Emancipation, introduced during the Napole- 
onic invasion, was eclipsed during the reaction that followed 
and came into its own only toward the end of the century. In 
the period following the Franco-Prussian War, Jews took an 
increasingly active part in the economic and social life of the 
province, as well as coming into prominence in the arts and 
sciences, a development that came to an end only with the 
liquidation of Jewish life by the Nazis. 
[Bernhard Brilling] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baun wir doch aufs neue das alte Haus - jue- 
disches Schicksal in Paderborn (1964), incl. bibl.; Westfalia Judaica, 
ed. by B. Brilling, 1 (1967), 119, 213; Germania Judaica, 2 pt. 2 (1968), 
643f.; Aus Geschichte und Leben der Juden in Westfalen, ed. by H. Ch. 
Meyer (1962), 45-46, 254 (bibl.); M. Kreutzberger, Katalog, 1 (1970), 
203; B. Altmann, in: Jsos, 3 (1941), 159-88; 5 (1943), 163-86; idem, Die 
Juden im ehemaligen Hochstift Paderborn zur Zeit des 17. und 18. Jahr- 
hunderts (1923), unpublished dissertation, University of Freiburg in 
Breisgau; M. Grunwald, in: zGJD, 7 (1937), 112-4. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
PHY: Germania Judaica, vol. 3, 1350-1514 (1987) 1083-84; M. Naar- 
mann, Die Paderborner Juden 1802-1945. Emanzipation, Integration 
und Vernichtung. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichter der Juden in Westfalen 
im 19. und 20. Jahrhundert (Paderborner historische Forschungen, 
vol. 1) (1988); G. Birkmann, Bedenke, vor wem du stehst. 300 Syna- 
gogen und ihre Geschichte in Westfalen und Lippe (1998), 192-95; M. 
Naarmann, “Von ihren Leuten wohnt hier keiner mehr,’ in: Juedische 
Familien in Paderborn in der Zeit des Nationalsozialismus (Paderbor- 
ner historische Forschungen, vol. 7) (1998); D. van Faassen, Juden 
im Paderborner Land im 17. und 18. Jahrhundert (2000). WEBSITE: 
www.jg-paderborn.de. 


PADUA, capital of Padua province, N. Italy. In documents 
dated 1134 and 1182 two or three persons with the surname Ju- 
daeus are mentioned, although some scholarly opinion holds 
that they were not Jews. In 1289 the physician Jacob Bonacosa, 
a Jew, translated *Averroes’ Colliget, a medical text. Several 
loan banks were founded by Jews who came from various parts 
of Italy, such as Pisa, Roma, Bologna, and Ancona in the 1360s, 
and in the 1380s and 1390s from Germany and Spain. In 1380 
Jewish bankers were responsible for three powerful loan and 
trading concerns with a capital investment of 20,000 ducats. 
Taxation imposed by Padua’ rulers, the Carraras, was not 
heavy, and the populace was normally tolerant of the Jews. The 
community grew rapidly in wealth and social position; there 
was a Synagogue and cemetery. In 1405 Padua became part 
of the Venetian republic. In 1415 an attempt was made by the 
Venetian authorities at the request of the Paduan city council 
to lower the interest rate of Jewish loan bankers to between 
12% and 15%. The attempt was opposed vigorously by the Jew- 
ish bankers who closed their places of business in retaliation. 
The strike was backed by students who were deprived of their 
source of credit. During the first years of Venetian rule Jewish 
economic progress continued at a rapid pace. Their situation 
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deteriorated, however, in the second quarter of the century. In 
part due to internal difficulties within the Venetian republic 
increasing pressure was directed against the economic status 
and legal position of the Jewish community. In 1420 the au- 
thorities imposed a lower rate of interest. 

The situation of the loan bankers gradually worsened 
and they were expelled from the city in 1456. A major role in 
the expulsion of the bankers was taken by John *Capistrano 
and his followers. The rest of the community was not expelled, 
however, and a Jewish loan banker returned to the city by 1468. 
Jewish moneylending was officially permitted again in 1483. 
In 1475, when rumors spread about a blood libel at *Trent, 
the Jews of Padua were set upon by the mob, despite appeals 
by the senate. Tempers rose again in 1491 when the populace 
was incited by Bernardino de *Feltre and other Franciscan 
monks. Influenced by the monks, the town council sought 
several times to expel the Jews. The opening of the first Monte 
di *Pieta in 1492 did not adversely affect the economic status 
of the loan bankers. in 1509, led by Maximilian 1 of Hapsburg, 
the Lansquenets descended upon Italy. Jewish property was 
sacked, first by Austrians and afterward by the returning Ve- 
netian soldiers. Two leading bankers, Vita Meshullam and 
Naphtali Herz Wertheim, were completely ruined and Jewish 
loans ran to a total of about 15,000 ducats. The development 
of the community’s inner life continued during the 16 cen- 
tury and its legal status was strengthened despite the numer- 
ous ways in which Jews were publicly degraded. In 1547 the 
republic of Venice ordered Jewish banks closed so as not to 
compete with the local Monte di Pieta. The Jews successfully 
turned to commerce; there were Jewish proprietors in many 
of the town shops, especially those dealing in jewelry, cloth, 
and drapery. 

Early in the 16 century the Jews were ordered to live 
in their own quarter, but they were not completely restricted 
to a ghetto and some of the wealthier families lived among 
Christians on the most elegant streets. The idea of establish- 
ing a ghetto similar to those in Rome or Venice was decided 
on between 1581 and 1584 but not actually put into effect until 
1601. The district itself centered around a small square where 
the synagogue was situated. There were five gates to the ghetto, 
one of which was surmounted by a tablet with an inscription 
in Latin and Hebrew prohibiting both Jews and Christians 
from coming near the ghetto’s gates at night. Until 1715 Jews 
were compelled to listen to malevolent anti-Jewish sermons in 
the churches. Giving in to various pressures, the town council 
allowed the burning of the Talmud and other Hebrew books 
in 1556. Nevertheless, Padua remained an important center 
for Hebrew studies by virtue of its rabbinical academies and 
the fact that Jews were drawn there from all over Europe to 
study in its university. 

In 1616 the Jewish population of Padua numbered 665, 
chiefly engaged in the silk industry. The community suffered 
gravely from a plague, 421 of the 721 Jews dying in 1630-31. 
In 1688 the community of Padua helped ransom 600 Jews of 
Belgrade who had been captured and maltreated by the Impe- 
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rial troops. Hostility toward the Jews grew in the 17" century 
during the wars waged by Venice against the Turks. Because 
of rumors that the Jews had given help to Buda (see *Buda- 
pest) during the siege by the Austrian and Venetian armies, on 
Aug. 20, 1684, the populace sacked the ghetto. Loss of life was 
narrowly prevented by the intervention of the army and the 
town authorities. As a result of the outbreak, the death penalty 
was established for causing riots. To commemorate the com- 
munity’s rescue, a day of thanksgiving (the Purim di-Buda) 
was celebrated each year. Another “Purim” was celebrated in 
1795 to commemorate the putting out of a fire which might 
otherwise have destroyed the community. Disturbances oc- 
casionally arose because medical students sought to perform 
autopsies on dead Jews, despite the fact that the Jews paid up 
to 100 lire annually to the studium patavinum in order to pre- 
vent this. Incidents connected with this problem occurred in 
the 16 and 17* centuries until a fixed itinerary for Jewish fu- 
nerals was worked out by the authorities. 

When the French troops entered Padua on April 29, 1797, 
the Jews were temporarily emancipated; in August the cen- 
tral government decreed that Jews were free to reside wher- 
ever they wished. The ghetto was renamed Via Libera (“Lib- 
erty Way”) and its gates taken down. From 1805 to 1814 Padua 
was part of Napoleon’s kingdom of Italy; R. Isaac Raphael b. 
Elisha *Finzi took part in the Paris *Sanhedrin convened by 
the emperor. However, when the Austrians entered Padua in 
January 1814, the populace attacked the Jews, who were con- 
sidered friends of the French. Having to appear satisfied with 
the change of regime, the Jews celebrated the entrance of 
the Austrians in the German synagogue. After the Treaty of 
Vienna (in 1815), when Padua again came under Austrian rule, 
the Jews were allowed to enjoy practically all rights, except that 
of serving in public office. In 1840 the Jewish population of 
Padua numbered 910. Full emancipation was obtained only in 
1866, when Padua once more became part of the kingdom of 
Italy. By 1881, the Jewish population had risen to 1,378; there- 
after, however, the cultural and social life of the community 
deteriorated and by 1911 the number had decreased to 881. 
Because of discrimination affecting all Italian Jewry, the Jews 
of Padua either left for other Italian centers or emigrated to 
other countries, among them Erez Israel; by 1938 their num- 
ber had further declined to 586. 

There were three synagogues in Padua. One of German 
rite, which was opened in 1525, served also as a bet midrash for 
the whole community from 1682. In the same year the Ashke- 
nazi synagogue, or Scuola grande, was inaugurated. In 1892 
the Scuola adopted the Italian rite. In 1943 the building was se- 
verely damaged by a bomb, and in 1960 its huge ark was taken 
to the Yad Eliyahu Synagogue in Tel Aviv. The third synagogue, 
of Sephardi rite, built in 1617 on the initiative of the influential 
Marini family, was closed down in 1892. In 1958 its ark was 
taken to Hechal Shelomo in Jerusalem. The synagogue of Ital- 
ian rite, built in 1548 and completed later in the 16 century, 
closed down in 1892. It was reopened after World War 11 and 
in 1970 was the only synagogue in the city. 
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Community Life 

Until the close of the 18" century the administrators of the 
Jewish community were chosen according to their country 
of origin; in 1577 there was a “general assembly” (capitolo 
generale), a “directional council” (capitolo ristretto), and three 
parnassim or memunim. Internal laws for all aspects of life, so- 
cial or spiritual, were based on talmudic law until the French 
conquest. A statute was drawn up by the community in 1815 
(revised in 1826 and recognized by Venice in 1828), requiring 
members to pay taxes proportionate to their incomes. The 
statute was modified again in 1832, 1841, and 1866, and finally 
thoroughly revised on the initiative of $.D. Luzzatto. The new 
regulations took effect from Jan. 27, 1894, and remained in use 
until replaced by a comprehensive law for all the Jewish com- 
munities in 1930. The community maintained relations with 
Erez Israel, especially through emissaries sent to Jerusalem, 
Hebron, Safed, and Tiberias. In 1713 a philanthrophic society, 
the fraternity of Lomedei Torah ve-Shomerei Mitzvah, was 
founded, whose members paid a relatively high admission 
fee and made a fixed annual contribution. In return, in case 
of illness members received medical and surgical assistance, 
plus a daily allowance for the duration of illness; expenses for 
funerals and burial were also defrayed by the fraternity. This 
fraternity was still in existence in 1970, side by side with the 
brotherhood Malbish Arumim, the “S.D. Luzzatto Cultural 
Circle,’ and branches of various Zionist movements. 

Of particular importance in the Padua community was 
academic activity. Jews studied medicine simultaneously with 
Torah. From 1519 to 1619 about 80 Jews obtained degrees in 
medicine in Padua, and from 1619 to 1721, 149 Jews graduated 
as physicians. Numbers of Jews from Germany, Poland, and 
the Levant also came to study in Padua. Some pressure was 
exerted by Christian doctors and the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties, so that the senate prohibited Jewish doctors from prac- 
ticing outside the ghetto, but this was not too strictly applied. 
Jewish medical students were allowed to wear the black be- 
ret of their colleagues, rather than the yellow one required of 
other Jews (see Jewish *Badge). Among those students who 
distinguished themselves particularly were Moses Abba Del- 
medigo, physician and philosopher, and Abraham b. Meir de 
*Balmes of Lecce. 

In the field of Hebrew studies, Padua was of particular 
importance in the second half of the 15"* century, under the 
guidance of Judah *Minz, one of the major rabbinical au- 
thorities of that period. Judah was followed by his son, Aaron 
Minz, and by his brother-in-law, Meir *Katzenellenbogen, 
whose responsa constitute a vital source for the history of 
the Jews of that time. Other prominent figures in Padua were 
Meir b. Ezekiel ibn *Gabbai, Menahem Delmedigo, Jonathan 
b. *Treves, Raphael b. Joshua Zarefati, Jacob b. Moses Levi, 
Benzion b. Raphael, and Judah b. Moses Fano (16 century); 
Isaac Hayyim *Cantarini, Samuel de *Archivolti, Aryeh and 
Abraham Cattalani, Judah b. Samuel Cantarini, Solomon and 
Shabbetai b. Luzzatto, Judah b. Samuel Cantarini, Samuel and 
Hayyim Moses *Cantarini, Solomon and Shabbetai b. Luz- 
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ARGENTINA 


Jewish Population of Argentina, 1895-2004 














Year Total Estimated Jewish Jewish Percent of 
population population popula- _—_ the Jewish 
tion(*) population 
1895 3,954,911 6,085 
1900 6,700-15,600 14,700 
1905 22,500-25,400 24,700 
1910(1911) 7,171,910 55,000-68,700 68,100 0.95 
1914 7,885,273 100,000-116,300 115,600 1.47 
1920 (1921) 8,698,516 120,000-126,900 126,700 1.46 
1925 9,548,092 160,400-200,000 162,300 1.7 
1930 (1928) 10,646,814 200,200-218,500 191,400 1.8 
1935 12,227,761 226,400-253,500 218,000 1.78 
1940 (1941) 13,320,641 254,400 1.9 
1945 350,000 273,400 
1947 15,893,827 249,330-350,000 285,800 1.8 
1950 16,109,000 360,000 294,000 1.83 
1955 18,379,000 360,000 305,900 1.66 
1960 20,008,945 291,877-450,000 310,000 1.55 
1965 21,719,000 450,000 296,600 1.37 
1970 23,983,000 500,000 286,300 1.19 
1975 24,290,000 475,000 265,000 1.09 
1980 26,060,000 300,000 242,000 0.93 
1995 34,995,000 300,000 206,000 0.59 
2001 37,032,000 197,000 0.53 
2004 39,144,753 190,000 0.49 


(*) Based on research by U. Schmelz, S. DellaPergola, and B. Bloch. See S. 
DellaPergola, “Demographic Trends of Latin American Jewry,” in L. Laikin Elkin 
and G. Merkx (eds.), The Jewish Presence in Latin America (1987). See also S. 
DellaPergola in recent editions of the American Jewish Yearbook. 


gentinean tourist industry, which was eager to exploit the im- 
age to get American Jews to come for a visit. But this image 
is divorced from contemporary reality. At present, the Jewish 
agricultural settlements and the Jewish communities in rural 
areas are almost nonexistent. More than 80% of the Jewish 
population lives in the urban area of the Autonomous City 
of Buenos Aires and its suburbs, and another 10% in cities of 
more than a million inhabitants (Cordoba, Rosario, Tucuman, 
and La Plata). 

One reason for the constant demographic decline is the 
low birthrate. As in other urban and middle-class Jewish com- 
munities around the world, the low birthrate means an aging 
Jewish population. The average age, which was estimated at 
25-27 in 1930, 31 in 1947, and 35 in 1960, jumped to over 40 in 
the 1970s and is continuously rising. The second reason is the 
growing number of Jews that abandon the community and as- 
similate into the majority society, many through exogamous 
marriages, which increase steadily. While no exact statistics 
are available, the intermarriage rate, approximately calculated 
in the mid-1930s to reach 1-5% and in the 1960s 20-25%, is 
now estimated at 40% and up. In addition, there is also a nega- 
tive migratory balance. While in the period from the end of 
the 19 century until World War 11 Argentina was a recep- 
tive country for Jewish immigration, and in the Holocaust 
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years — in spite of the restrictive legislation and the complete 
closure of the Argentinean borders to Jewish immigration 
after 1938 - about 40,000 Jews entered the country in legal 
and illegal ways. In 1945-50 about 1,500 Holocaust survivors 
immigrated to Argentina. The 1950s was the last decade with 
a positive migratory balance with the immigration of Jews 
from Hungary and Egypt. From the 1960s on, the community 
was characterized by emigration. The best statistically known 
destination of emigration was the State of Israel. The rate of 
aliyah was proportionally among the highest in the western 
Jewish Diaspora. Since the establishment of Israel close to 
59,000 Jews from Argentina made aliyah. Zionism and anti- 
semitism were important reasons for this emigration, but eco- 
nomic difficulties seemed to predominate, especially among 
the 9,500 Jews who emigrated in the first four years of the 
215t century. This factor also motivated considerable im- 
migration to the U.S., Canada, and other countries in Latin 
America, and, to a lesser extent, Western Europe. While it is 
almost impossible to measure this migration, it seems rea- 
sonable to assume that it affects many thousands of Argen- 
tinean Jews. 


Cultural Life. In the second half of the 20 century and to a 
remarkable extent since the 1970s, Jews constituted an inte- 
gral part of Argentine cultural life. Jewish participation was 
evident in every sphere of culture - teaching and research, lit- 
erature, journalism, theater, cinema and television, the visual 
arts, and classical and popular music. The Jewish presence in 
these fields goes far beyond any discussion about the Jewish 
character of their cultural activity and should be considered 
Jewish creativity as such. While this multifaceted cultural cre- 
ativity does in fact exhibit a profound connection with Jewish 
roots, there is at the same time rich cultural activity among 
Jews that entirely lacks Jewish particularity, being woven into 
the deepest layers of Argentinean culture, like the tango of 
Buenos Aires. 

Jewish institutions have always been a vital outlet for this 
cultural activity. Literature, theater, music, lectures attracted 
the Jewish public throughout the 20" century and continue 
to do so today, despite the economic and social crisis that af- 
fected broad sectors of society. The cultural fare of the Jewish 
institutions is rich and is well received by the Jewish public. 
In place of the Editorial Israel, a joint cultural venture pro- 
moted by crra and a well-known Jewish family, which pub- 
lished many Jewish books from the 1940s to the 1960s, the 
Ashkenazi community AMrA established the Editorial Mila, 
which since 1986 has published hundreds of books, including 
literature, essays, testimonies, and research studies. In 2001-4 
Mila published dozens of books, most of them in the origi- 
nal Spanish, as well as a number of translations, particularly 
from Yiddish. 

In the provinces the situation is less encouraging, as these 
regions are to a large extent dependent upon events and ac- 
tivities organized by the Va’ad ha-Kehillot, whose headquar- 
ters are in Buenos Aires. 
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zatto, Judah b. Samuel Cantarini Samuel and Hayyim Moses 
*Cantarini, Solomon and Shabbetai b. Isaac Marini, Aaron 
Romanin, Samuel David b. Jehiel *Ottolengo (17 century); 
Moses Hayyim Luzzatto, Michael Terni, Abraham Shalom, 
Solomon Nizza, Jacob Raphael Ezekiel *Forti, Solomon Eliezer 
Ghirondi and Benzion Ghirondi (18 century); Isaac Raphael 
b. Elisha *Finzi, Israel Conian, Mordecai Samuel b. Benzion 
Aryeh *Ghirondi, Ephraim Raphael Ghirondi, Leone Osimo, 
Graziadio Viterbi, Giuseppe *Basevi, Eudi Lolli, Alessandro 
Zammatto, Filosseno Luzzatto, Giuseppe *Almanzi, Eugenia 
Gentilomo, Gabriele Trieste, Marco Osimo (19* century); and 
Gustavo Castelbolognesi, Paolo Nissim, and Dante *Lattes 
(20 century). Padua had one last touch of splendor in the 19 
century with the inauguration of the Istituto Superiore Rab- 
binico, later known as the Collegio Rabbinico “Italiano, the 
first rabbinical seminary in Europe to combine secular and 
traditional Jewish study. The institute was initiated by Isacco 
Samuel *Reggio, and Lelip Della Torre and S.D. *Luzzatto were 
among the rectors. The institute itself (transferred to Rome in 
1870) exerted a considerable influence on the spiritual life of 
Italian Jews. From 1962 to 1965 Dante Lattes edited the jour- 
nal Rassegna Mensile di Israel in Padua. Some Hebrew works 
were printed in Padua. 


Printing 

In 1563 Meir b. Ezekiel b. Gabbai’s Derekh Emunah was printed 
by Lorenzo Pasquato of Padua, with Samuel Boehm serving as 
proofreader. This was followed by Shem Tov b. Shem Tov’s De- 
rashot ha-Torah in 1567. A conference of Italian communities 
convened at Padua in 1585 to consider a new approach to Pope 
Sixtus v on the question of printing the Talmud, then available 
only in a censored and emasculated edition. In 1622 Hebrew 
printing was continued in Padua by Gaspare (later Giulio) 
Crivellari, who printed Jacob Heilprin’s Nahalat Yaakov, fol- 
lowed in the same year by the printing of Kinot Eikhah, printed 
by Abraham Catalono, and Leon de Modena’s Hebrew-Italian 
dictionary, Galut Yehudah (1640-42). In the 19 century An- 
tonio Bianchi printed S.D. Luzzatto’s Isziah (1885) and other 
works, between 1834 and 1879. Francesco Sacchetto printed 
Luzzatto’s Pentateuch commentary in 1872. 


Modern Period 
In 1931 the community of Padua had a Jewish population of 
586. In 1941 the interior of the Scuola grande was desecrated 
by Fascist bands. Between 1943 and 1945 more than 85 Jews, 
among whom was Rabbi Eugenio Cohen Sacerdoti, were sent 
to extermination camps. After the war (1948) there were 269 
Jews in Padua and their number had declined to 220 by 1970. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Ciscato, Gli Ebrei in Padua (1801); Milano, 
Bibliotheca, index, s.v. Padova; Milano, Italia, index; G. Gabrieli, Ita- 
lia Judaica (1924), index; Roth, Italy, index; C. Roth, Venice (1930), in- 
dex; U. Cassuto, Gli Ebrei a Firenze (1918), index; J. Pinkerfeld, Battei 
Keneset be-Italyah (1954), index; D. Carpi, “Ha-Yehudim be-Padova 
bi-Tekufat ha-Renaissance” (unpublished doctoral dissertation, He- 
brew, Jerusalem, 1967), Fr. summary; idem, in: RMI, 28 (1962), 47-60; 
32 (1966), nos. 9-10, 1-306; P.C.I. Zorattini, ibid., 34 (1968), 582-91; A. 
Modena and E. Morpurgo, Medici e Chirurgi Ebrei... nell’Universita di 
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Padova... (1967); C. Roth, Il Purim di Buda (1934); U. Nahon, Aronot 
Kodesh... (1970); Z. Shazar, Ha-Tikvah li-Shenat HaTaK (1970); D.W. 
Amram, Makers of Hebrew Books in Italy (1909), index; H.D. Fried- 
berg, Toledot ha-Defus ha-Ivri be-Italyah (1956°), 83f. 


[Alfredo Mordechai Rabello] 


PADWAY, JOSEPH ARTHUR (1891-1947), U.S. labor law- 
yer and politician. Padway, who was born in Leeds, England, 
went to Milwaukee in 1905. Admitted to the Wisconsin bar in 
1912, he was appointed legal counsel for the Wisconsin State 
Federation of Labor three years later. He was elected state 
senator on the Socialist ticket and served in the 1925 session 
of the legislature. Padway was twice appointed to the Milwau- 
kee civil court bench (1924, 1926). After 1927 he was associ- 
ated with the Progressive Republicans in Wisconsin. Padway 
played a major role in shaping Wisconsin labor legislation be- 
tween 1915 and 1935. Upon his appointment as the first gen- 
eral counsel of the American Federation of Labor, he moved 
to Washington where he served until his death. In this capac- 
ity, he successfully defended the constitutionality of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations (Wagner) Act before the United States 
Supreme Court. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: L.J. Swichkow and L.P. Gartner, The History 
of the Jews of Milwaukee (1963), 163, 253-4. 
[Louis J. Swichkow] 


PAGEL, JULIUS LEOPOLD (1851-1912), German physi- 
cian and medical historian. Pagel was born in Pomerania, 
and practiced medicine in Berlin and was appointed profes- 
sor of history of medicine at the University of Berlin. He wrote 
over 100 books and articles dealing mainly with medical his- 
tory. These included many medical biographies taken from 
unpublished manuscripts and a full description of methods 
of therapy used in the 19 century. He edited Biographisches 
Lexikon hervorragender Aerzte des 19. Jahrhunderts (1901) and 
coedited with Max Neuburger the Handbuch der Geschichte 
der Medizin (1902-05). 

His youngest son, WALTER PAGEL (1898-1983), pursued 
two careers — he was a pathologist and a famous historian 
of science. Born in Berlin he was lecturer in pathology and 
medical history at Heidelberg (1928-33). With the advent of 
Hitler he left for England where he became pathologist, first 
at the Central Middlesex County Hospital, London, and from 
the beginning of World War 11, at Clare Hall Hospital, Hert- 
fordshire. 

He published books and articles in the fields of pathology, 
bacteriology, tuberculosis, and allergic phenomena. On medi- 
cal history, his publications include Jo. Bapt. van Helmont; Ein- 
fuehrung in die philosophische Medizin des Barock (1930); The 
Religious and Philosophical Aspects of Van Helmont’s Science 
and Medicine (1944); and William Harvey, Some Neglected As- 
pects of Medical History (1944). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.R. Kagan, Jewish Medicine (1952), 242-3, 
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PAGIS, DAN (1930-1986), Hebrew poet and scholar. Born 
in Radautz in Romanian Bukovina, Pagis grew up in Vienna. 
During World War 11 he was interned in a concentration 
camp. In 1946 he arrived in Israel and lived for a while in kib- 
butz Merhavyah. Later he worked as a teacher at a regional 
school in Kiryat Gat and at the same time enrolled at the He- 
brew University of Jerusalem. Pagis earned his Ph.D. there and 
was subsequently appointed professor of medieval Hebrew 
literature. He published several scholarly works, including 
‘The Secular Poetry and Poetics of Moses Ibn Ezra and His Gen- 
eration (1970), Change and Tradition in Secular Poetry: Spain 
and Italy (1976), Al Sod Hatum (“A Secret Sealed,’ 1986), and 
Poetry Aptly Explained - Studies and Essays on Medieval He- 
brew Poetry (1993). 

Together with his academic work, Pagis published eight 
books of poetry and is considered one of the seminal poets of 
his generation. The horrors and memories of the Holocaust 
are a major theme in his work. Other concerns are the un- 
bridled passage of time, scenes from daily life, and the abor- 
tive fruits of the scientific revolution. Pagis’ poetry exhibits 
word-play, wit, and sophistication while avoiding pathos and 
striving for simple expression. His poetry collections include 
Sheon Ha-Hol (“The Shadow Dial? 1959), Shehut Meuheret 
(“Late Leisure,” 1964); Gilgul (“Transformations,’ 1970); Moah 
(“Brain 1975); Milim Nirdafot (“Double Exposure,’ 1982); 
Shenem Asar Panim (“Twelve Faces,’ 1984); Shirim Aharonim 
(“Last Poems, 1987). His Collected Poems appeared in 1991. 
Pagis also wrote a book for children (“The Egg that Disguised 
Itself? 1973) and edited a critical edition of the collected verse 
of David Vogel. Selected Poems in English translation appeared 
in 1972 and 1992. Various poems have been translated into 
other languages, and two books appeared in German trans- 
lation (1990, 1993). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Zehavi, “The Confines of Language and 
Beyond,” in: Modern Hebrew Literature, 9:1-2 (1983), 70-78; W. Bargad 
and S.E. Chyet, in: Israeli Poetry (1986), 103-5; A. Dykman, “A Poet 
in the Eternal City,” in: Compar(a)ison, 2 (1994), 41-56; S. DeKoven 
Ezrahi, “Conversations in the Cemetery,’ in: Holocaust Remembrance 
(1994), 121-33; T. Riibner, “Dan Pagis,” in: Begegnung und Erinnerung 


(1995), 103-16. ; 
[Anat Feinberg (24 ed.)] 


°PAGNINI, SANTES (Xanthus Pagninus; 1470-1536), Italian 
Hebraist and Bible scholar. Born in Lucca, Pagnini entered the 
Dominican order in 1487 and, under the direction of Savon- 
arola, later studied Hebrew, his teacher being the Spanish con- 
vert Clement Abraham. Pagnini became one of the foremost 
Hebraists of the age and, at the request of Pope Leo x, taught 
in Rome for many years before settling in Lyons, where from 
1524 until death he combated French heterodoxy. His great- 
est achievement was his Utriusque instrumenti nova translatio 
(Lyons, 1528), of which the Old Testament portion was the first 
since Jerome to be based directly on the original Hebrew. This 
Bible, the prefaces to which include two letters from Giovanni 
Pico della *Mirandola, reputedly took 25 years to prepare; and 
its notation of the biblical text according to chapter and verse 
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has been retained until the present day. Pagnini’s Latin trans- 
lation inspired the Italian Bible of the Florentine reformer An- 
tonio Brucioli (Venice, 1532) and the later Italian Protestant 
Bible of Geneva (1562). 

Other works by Pagnini were Institutionum hebraicarum 
abbreviatio (Lyons, 1528; Paris, 1556); the authoritative and 
pioneering Thesaurus linguae sanctae sire Lexicon hebrai- 
cum (Lyons, 1529); and Isagogae ad sacras literas, liber unicus. 
Ejusdem isagogae ad mysticos Sacrae Scripturae sensus, libri 
decem et octo (Lyons, 1536). He also wrote a commentary on 
the Psalms. Pagnini’s Bible and Hebrew grammar were widely 
consulted in the 16" century. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Roth, Jews in the Renaissance (1959), 146f.; 


E Secret, Les Kabbalistes chrétiens de la Renaissance (1964), index; New 
Catholic Encyclopedia, 10 (1967), 862. 


[Godfrey Edmund Silverman] 


°PAHLAVI, MOHAMMAD REZA SHAH (1919-1980), 
shah of *Iran. Mohammad Reza Shah, the eldest son of Reza 
Shah, was born in Teheran in 1919. He completed his primary 
school in Switzerland and returned to Iran in 1935. In Teheran 
he graduated from military school in 1938. 

Mohammad Reza replaced his father on September 16, 
1941, shortly before his 22™¢ birthday. At that time his country 
was occupied by Britain and the U.S.S.R., a situation which 
lasted until several months after the end of the World War 11. 
He increasingly involved himself in governmental affairs, re- 
lying mostly on manipulation rather than leadership. In the 
context of regional turmoil and the Cold War, the shah estab- 
lished himself as an indispensable ally of the West. With this 
foreign policy, he agreed to grant the State of Israel de facto 
recognition in March 1950, thus making Iran the second Mus- 
lim country after Turkey which recognized Israel de jure. 

In 1953 he had severe problems with his prime minister, 
Mossadeq, and the shah was obliged to leave Iran. After three 
days of riots and demonstrations in Teheran, mostly organized 
by the cra, the shah returned home and began to rule with 
an iron hand, by creating the State Security and Intelligence 
Organization known as sAvaK. Gradually all political parties 
were banned in Iran. In 1963 he decreed a vast daring social, 
economic, and cultural reform known as the “White Revolu- 
tion” and thus clashed with Islamic authorities, among them 
Ayatollah *Khomeini. In December 1971 he held an extrava- 
gant celebration of 2,500 years of the Persian monarchy. Soon 
afterward he invaded three islands in the Persian Gulf and 
annexed them to Iran. In 1975 he founded a royal, artificially 
made political party by the name of Rastakhiz and urged all 
Iranians to join it. In 1976 he replaced the Islamic calendar 
with an “Imperial” calendar, which began with the foundation 
of the Persian empire more than 25 centuries earlier. These ac- 
tions were viewed as anti-Islamic and resulted in religious op- 
position, and unrest among young liberal and leftist groups in 
Iran, whose active fight against the shah actually had begun in 
1963 and turned to violent armed combat from 1971 on. 

The shah’s regime suppressed its opponents with the help 
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of savaAk. Relying on oil revenues, which increased sharply 
in late 1973, the shah pursued his gigantic projects of devel- 
oping Iran as a mighty regional power, while sidestepping 
democratic arrangements, refusing to allow meaningful civic 
and political liberties, and remaining unresponsive to public 
opinion. His socioeconomic changes benefited some classes 
at the expense of others, creating a gap between the ruling 
elite and the disaffected populace. Islamic leaders, especially 
Khomeini and his followers, took advantage of the situation 
by creating a sociopolitical ideology tied to Islamic princi- 
ples. They openly called for the overthrow of the shah. The 
shah’s government collapsed following widespread uprisings 
in 1978-79 and consequently the shah was forced to leave the 
country (January 16, 1979). Khomeini came back from exile 
to take over power in Iran (February 1, 1979). Thus an Islamic 
Republic succeeded the shah’s regime. 

After leaving Iran, the shah, who was suffering from ad- 
vanced cancer, began wandering from one country to the next. 
Finally he was allowed treatment in New York City, which led 
to the Iranian takeover of the American Embassy in Teheran 
by “Students of Imam’s Line,’ and the taking hostage of more 
than 50 Americans for 444 days. Mohammad Reza Shah died 
in Cairo, Egypt, on July 27, 1980. 

Mohammad Reza’s reign is considered the Golden Age 
of the Jewish community in Iran. The friendly relations be- 
tween Iran and Israel contributed to the good feeling of Ira- 
nian Jewry. The amicable close relations with Israel began 
gradually to grow after the clash between the shah and his 
prime minister, Mossadeq, when the monarch needed U.S. 
assistance more than ever. He realized that the weight of the 
Jewish community in the U.S. might help him work out his 
socioeconomic plans and his desire to turn Iran into a regional 
power. Iran requested and received help from Israel in many 
fields: agriculture, military, intelligence, medicine, among oth- 
ers. The Israeli embassy in Teheran became one of the most 
active diplomatic institutions in Iran. These relations reached 
their peak in 1967 when Israel defeated Egypt, Syria, and Jor- 
dan in the *Six-Day War. However, a gradual deterioration in 
relations was felt after the *Yom Kippur War (October 1973) 
when the shah felt he could do without Israel, and, to some 
degree, without the U.S. if he would use his astronomic oil 
revenues. This political miscalculation turned out to be the 
beginning of the end for him. 

According to unofficial statistics, there were between 
100,000 to 120,000 Jews in Iran in 1948. About 10% of them 
were wealthy, more than 50,000 were regarded as poor, and 
the rest were reported as middle class. From 1948 to 1954, Israel 
absorbed almost all the poor in several waves of immigration. 
Iran’s economic boom benefited the Jews enormously, espe- 
cially after the mid-1960s and the gradual realization of the 
shah’s projects related to his White Revolution. 

On the eve of the “Islamic Revolution” (1978) there were 
about 80,000 Jews in Iran, constituting one-quarter of one 
percent of the general population. Of these Jews, 10% were 
very rich, the same percentage were poor (aided by the Joint 
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Distribution Committee), and the rest were classified from 
middle class to wealthy. About 70 of the 4,000 academics 
teaching at Iran’s universities were Jews. Jewish physicians, 
600 in number, constituted 6% of all physicians. The 4,000 
Jewish students studying in universities made up 4% of the 
total student population. Never in their history had the Jews 
of Iran attained such a degree of affluence, education, and 
professional status as they did in the last decade of the shah’s 
regime. The emergence of the Islamic Republic of Iran com- 
pletely changed the picture. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Abrahamian, Iran Between the Two Revo- 
lutions (1982); P. Avery, Modern Iran (1965); U. Bialer, “The Iranian 
Connection in Israel's Foreign Policy,’ in: The Middle East Journal, 
39 (Spring 1985), 292-315; R. Graham, Iran: The Illusion of Power 
(1979); E. Halliday, Iran: Dictatorship and Development (1979); Sh. Hil- 
lel, Ruah Qadim (1985); G. Lenczowski, Russia and the West in Iran, 
1918-1948 (1949); idem, Iran under the Pahlavis (1978); A. Netzer, 
“Beayot ha-Integrazya ha-Tarbutit, ha-Hevratit ve-ha-Politit shel Ye- 
hudei Iran; in: Gesher, 25:1-2 (1979), 69-83; J. Nimrodi, Massa Hayay, 
2 vols. (2003); Sh. Segev, Ha-Meshulash ha-Irani (1981); J. Upton, The 
History of Modern Iran: An Interpretation (1968). 


[Amnon Netzer (24 ed.)] 


°PAHLAVI, REZA SHAH (1878-1944), shah of Iran. Reza 
Shah was born to a rather poor family in the village of Alasht 
in the province of Mazandaran and died in exile in Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa. His father died when Reza was about 
six months old. Pressed by poverty, his mother took Reza to 
Teheran where at the age of 15 he joined the Russian-trained 
Cossack Brigade. His proficiency in handling machine guns el- 
evated him to the rank equivalent to captain in 1912. He partic- 
ipated bravely in many military expeditions and within a few 
years was promoted to the rank of brigadier general (1918). 

In 1921 he headed a British-orchestrated coup and oc- 
cupied Teheran; soon after he became war minister (Wright, 
chapter 12). Three years later, he became prime minister (1924). 
His intrigues and fame caused the deposition of the last Qajar 
king, Ahmad Shah, and thus in 1925 he was proclaimed shah 
of Iran by the Parliament (Majles). He chose the pre-Islamic 
family name of Pahlavi, to show his strong nationalistic lean- 
ings towards ancient Iran as well as his intention of keeping 
his distance from Islam and its influence on Iran and of work- 
ing to modernize the country (see Banani). These tendencies, 
to a large extent, also benefited the Jews of Iran. 

Though Jews according to the constitution were still re- 
garded as a religious minority with the right to send one Jew- 
ish representative to the Majles, their socio-economic situa- 
tion improved beyond recognition. They were called to serve 
in the army in which some reached the rank of colonel. More 
than in previous decades, Jews were eager to leave the ghet- 
tos and live whereever they chose. They stopped paying ji- 
zyah (special non-Muslim poll tax); they were accepted in 
state schools and colleges. Another important factor con- 
cerning the Jews of Iran was their rapid acculturation: they, 
too, demonstrated nationalistic tendencies, participating on 
all Iranian national holidays, changing their Jewish names to 
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Iranian names, and hailing Reza Shah as the Cyrus the Great 
of their time (Netzer, 1979). 

It appeared that Reza Shah’s pro-German inclinations 
had nothing to do with the anti-Jewish policy of Germany. He 
actually was looking for a strong foreign European protector 
to neutralize the Iranian long-time “foes,” namely Russia and 
England (Ramazani, pp. 171ff.). Nevertheless, those tenden- 
cies created an anti-Jewish atmosphere in many cities in Iran 
(Netzer, 1986). For this policy, and other geopolitical reasons, 
his country was occupied by Russia and England (end of Au- 
gust 1941) and in September he lost his throne and was exiled 
to South Africa. He was replaced by his 22-year-old son, Mo- 
hammad Reza Shah (see previous entry). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Abrahamian, Iran Between the Two Rev- 
olutions (1982); A. Banani, The Modernization of Iran: 1921-1941 
(1961); A. Netzer, “Anti-Semitism be-Iran, 1925-1950, in: Peamim, 29 
(1986), 5-31; idem, “Baayot ha-Integrazya ha-Tarbutit, ha-Hevratit 
ve-ha-Politit shel Yehudei Iran; in: Gesher, 25:1-2 (1979), 69-83; R.K. 
Ramazani, The Foreign Policy of Iran: 1500-1941 (1966); D.N. Wil- 
bur, Iran, Past and Present (1948); D. Wright, The English amongst 


Bee nas ST): [Amnon Netzer (2™4 ed.)] 


PAIL (Pilevsky), MEIR (1926- _), Israeli officer, radical poli- 
tician, and historian, member of the Eighth and Ninth Knes- 
sets. Pail was born in Jerusalem and studied at the Tahkemoni 
School in Jerusalem, at Beit Hinukh in Holon, and at the Bal- 
four Reali Gymnasium in Tel Aviv. He served in the Palmah 
in 1943-48. In April 1948 he was witness to the massacre per- 
formed at Deir Yassin by an 1Z1 unit, as an observer on behalf 
of the Haganah. During the War of Independence he served 
as a deputy commander of a battalion, and as operations of- 
ficer in the staff of the Negev Brigade. After the War of Inde- 
pendence he served in the 1pF as commander of the Central 
School for Officers, and head of the Department for Fighting 
Doctrine in the General Staff. He retired from the IDF in 1971 
with the rank of colonel. 

Pail studied general history and Middle Eastern studies 
at Tel Aviv University, and received a doctorate in history in 
1974. His thesis dealt with the growth of the Israeli military 
system out of the Zionist underground movements before the 
establishment of the state. 

Pail joined Mapam in 1948, but left it in 1969 against the 
background of its decision to run in the elections to the Sev- 
enth Knesset in the Alignment list with the *Israel Labor Party. 
He then became active in the Movement for Peace and Secu- 
rity. In 1973 he was one of the founders of Tekhelet Adom that 
joined the radical Moked, and was elected to the Eighth Knes- 
set on its list. In 1977 he was one of the founders of Mahaneh 
ha-Semol ha-Yisraeli (known as “Sheli”) and was elected to 
the Ninth Knesset on its list. In 1980 he resigned from the 
Knesset as part of a rotation agreement, and was replaced by 
Se’'adyah Martziano. In the Knesset he served on the Educa- 
tion, Culture, and Sports Committee, and the Immigration 
and Absorption Committee. He remained in Sheli until the 
party disintegrated in 1983. After 1984 he became the academic 
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director of the Center for Historical Research of the IDF at 
Ef’al, in cooperation with the United Kibbutz Movement. He 
was one of the founders and an active member of the Israeli 
Council for Israeli-Palestinian Peace, and one of the founders 
of the Israeli Association for Military History. 

He was a prolific writer of books and articles about Is- 
raeli’s military and political history. Among his numerous 
works are Min ha-Haganah li-Zeva Haganah (1979); with Me- 
nahem Brinker, Iyyunim ba-Tarbut ha-Politit be- Yisrael (1985); 
Palmah: Ha-Koah ha-Meguyyas shel ha-Haganah (1995); and 
Ha-Mefaked: Manhigut Zevait be-Darkhei Noam (2003). 


[Susan Hattis Rolef (2"¢ ed.)] 


PAILES, ISAAC (1895-1978), French painter. Born in Russia, 
Pailes went to Paris at the age of 22. After years of struggle, 
he achieved success. His original training as a sculptor can be 
discerned in his work. The subject matter is largely limited to 
clowns, still lifes, and vistas of France. 


PAIVA, JACQUES (d. 1687), London diamond merchant 
originally from Holland, one of the earliest Jewish settlers in 
Fort St. George (*Madras). He was authorized by the East In- 
dia Company in London to travel to Madras in 1684, taking 
with him “one man-servant, one Christian maid, and one Jew- 
ish servant to attend on his wife in his voyage to the port, he 
paying the charge of their transportation.” During his stay in 
Madras, Paiva was one of the representatives of the “Hebrew” 
merchants. While on a trip to the diamond mines in Golconda 
in 1687, he fell dangerously ill and was taken back to Fort St. 
George, where he died. He was buried in the cemetery at the 
Memorial Hall in Peddenaipetam, which apparently had been 
acquired with Paiva’s help. His will throws remarkable light on 
the gem trade between England and India in the 17” century. 
His widow subsequently lived with Elihu Yale, the governor 
of Madras after whom Yale University is named. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: W). Fischel, in: Journal of the Economic and 
Social History of the Orient, 3 (1960), 78-107, 175-95; C. Roth, An- 
glo-Jewish Letters (1938), 78-81; H.D. Love, Vestiges of Old Madras, 4 
vols. (1913). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Samuel, “Manuel Levy Duarte 
(1631-1714): An Amsterdam Merchant Jeweller’s Trade with London, 
in: idem, At the Ends of the Earth: Essays on the History of England 
and Portugal (2004), 232-32, index. 
[Walter Joseph Fischel] 


PAKISTAN, Islamic republic, S. Asia, established-in 1947 af- 
ter the partition of India. At the beginning of the 20" century, 
the largest city, Karachi, had about 2,500 Jews engaged as 
tradesmen, artisans, and civil servants. Their mother tongue 
was Marathi, indicating their *Bene Israel origin. In 1893 the 
Jews of Karachi built the Magen Shalom Synagogue (D.S. 
Sassoon, Ohel Dawid, 2 (1932), 576), and in 1936 one of the 
leaders of the Jewish community, Abraham Reuben, became 
the first Jewish councilor on the city corporation. The Jews 
lived primarily in Karachi, but there was a small commu- 
nity served by two synagogues in Peshawar in the north- 
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west frontier province. The following Jewish organizations 
existed at that time: the Young Men’s Jewish Association, 
founded in 1903, whose aim was to encourage sports as well 
as religious and social activities of the Bene Israel in Kara- 
chi; the Karachi Bene Israel Relief Fund, established to sup- 
port poor Jews in Karachi; the Karachi Jewish syndicate, 
formed in 1918, to provide homes to poor Jews at reasonable 
rents. 

The foundation of an Islamic state immediately prior to 
the establishment of the State of Israel created a rising feeling 
of insecurity within the Jewish community; this anxiety was 
later exacerbated by the disturbances and demonstrations di- 
rected against the Jews during the Arab-Israel wars in 1948, 
1956, 1967, and 1973. A large number of Jews moved from 
Pakistan to India, which became for some the stepping stone 
to a further migration to Israel and the United Kingdom. The 
small community in Peshawar ceased to exist, and the syna- 
gogues were closed. By 1968 the total number of Jews in Paki- 
stan had decreased to 250, almost all of whom were concen- 
trated in Karachi, where there was one synagogue, a welfare 
organization, and a recreational organization. Out of Muslim 
solidarity with the Arab states and the Palestinians, Pakistan 
did not establish any ties with Israel and frequently joined in 
anti-Israel moves in the United Nations and the boycott initi- 
ated by the Arab states. Only in 2005 were some steps towards 
rapprochement made, vociferously condemned by Islamic 
groups in the capital, Islamabad. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: World Jewish Congress Institute of Jewish 
Affairs, Jewish Communities of the World (1971), 72. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: EIS” 8 (1995), 240-4 (incl. bibliography); L. Ziring, Pakistan 
at the Crosscurrent of History (2003). 


[Walter Joseph Fischel, Paul Gottlieb, and E. Elias] 


PAKS, town in W. central Hungary. Jews first settled there 
in 1720, and in 1770 numbered 64. Initially they were mainly 
peddlers and small traders, who paid only a small protection 
tax to the estate owners. In 1844 a meeting of rabbis was held 
in Paks which tried unsuccessfully to effect a compromise 
between the Orthodox and the adherents of Reform. Finally 
there was a split, and although the community remained Or- 
thodox, a separate status quo ante congregation was estab- 
lished. In 1788, on instructions from Emperor *Joseph 1, a 
Jewish school with German as the language of instruction 
was founded, changed to Hungarian by the community in 
1870. The school was closed down in 1919. The Jewish popu- 
lation numbered 1,129 in 1869, 1,011 in 1900, 891 in 1920, 782 
in 1930, and 730 in 1941. Rabbis of the community included 
Solomon Beer (Solomon Lazar; appointed 1746), Jehiel Zeev 
(1780), Isaac Krishaber (1795), Ezekiel *Banet (1825), and Paul 
(Feiwel) Horovitz (1844). 

After the German occupation (March 19, 1944), a ghetto 
for 1,000 Jews was set up. These were deported to *Auschwitz 
on July 4-6. There were 180 Jews living in Paks in 1946, drop- 
ping to 20 by 1961. 
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[Baruch Yaron] 


PAKULA, ALAN JAY (1928-1998), U.S. director, producer, 
and screenwriter. The son of a Polish immigrant, Pakula grew 
up in the Bronx and was a 1948 Yale graduate. Instead of tak- 
ing over the family printing business, Pakula moved to Hol- 
lywood. In the early 1950s, he worked at Warner Brothers, 
MGM, and Paramount Pictures before collaborating with di- 
rector Robert Mulligan in 1957 to produce his first film, Fear 
Strikes Out. The two formed Pakula-Mulligan Productions, 
which produced numerous films from 1957 to 1969. One of 
their greatest successes was an adaptation of Harper Lee’s To 
Kill a Mockingbird (1962), which was nominated for best pic- 
ture. Other Pakula-Mulligan films were Love with a Proper 
Stranger (1963), Inside Daisy Clover (1966), Up the Down Stair- 
case (1967), and The Stalking Moon (1968). Pakula married ac- 
tress Hope Lange in 1963, but the two divorced in 1969. Pakula 
made his directorial debut in 1969 with The Sterile Cuckoo. The 
thriller-suspense movie Klute (1971), which Pakula directed 
and co-produced, was the first of what is known as his “para- 
noia trilogy.” The Parallax View (1974) was the second install- 
ment, followed by All the President’s Men (1976), the movie 
starring Robert Redford and Dustin Hoffman as the Washing- 
ton Post reporters who helped uncover the Watergate scandal. 
It was the top-grossing film of the year, won four Oscars, and 
earned Pakula a nomination for best director. In 1982, Pakula 
directed, wrote, and co-produced Sophie's Choice, a film about 
a Holocaust survivor. Pakula’s screenplay was nominated for 
best adaptation. Pakula’s first original screenplay, See You in the 
Morning (1989), about a man who marries a widow with step- 
children, was based on his life; in 1973 Pakula married widow 
Hannah Cohn Boorstin, who had three children. The Pelican 
Brief (1993) was Pakula's biggest box-office hit. His last film was 
The Devil’s Own (1997). Pakula died in a car accident. 


[Susannah Howland (2"4 ed.)] 


PALACHE (Pallache, Palacio, de Palatio, al-Palas, Pallas, 
Palaggi, Balyash, etc.), family whose name first occurs in 
Spain as Palyaj. The historian Ibn Dat relates (in his Sefer 
ha-Qabbalah, ed. by G.D. Cohen (1967), 66, no. 64 Eng. sect.), 
“R. Moses the Rabbi (one of the *Four Captives) allied himself 
by marriage with the Ibn Falija (Palyaj) family, which was the 
greatest of the families of the community of Cordoba, and took 
from them a wife for his son R. *Hanokh?’ Moses al-Palas (b. 
c. 1535), an outstanding rabbi and orator, was born in *Mar- 
rakesh. He later lived in *Tetuan, where his sermons attracted 
large audiences, including many former Marranos. When he 
returned to Marrakesh, he delivered a lengthy discourse on the 
ethics of the Jewish religion — at the request and in the pres- 
ence of the Spanish ambassador. This success encouraged him 
to undertake a journey through the countries inhabited by the 
descendants of the victims of the Spanish Expulsion in order 
to preach to them. He visited the Balkans, Turkey, and Pales- 
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tine and lived in Salonika for a time. He appears to have finally 
settled in Venice, where he published Va-Yakhel Moshe (1597) 
and Ho’il Moshe (1597), which includes homilies, eulogies, and 
sermons, as well as a biography of the author. R. Isaac Palache 
was a distinguished rabbi in *Fez in about 1560. He had two 
sons, Samuel Palache (d. 1616) and Joseph (see below). They 
and their children held an important place in the economic 
life of that period and from the beginning of the 17 century 
became active at the courts of Europe, particularly the Neth- 
erlands which maintained relations with Morocco. In Madrid, 
the Inquisition probably suspected them of inciting the Mar- 
ranos to leave the country and return to Judaism. To escape 
prosecution, they took asylum in the house of the French am- 
bassador, and offered their services to King Henry 1v; they 
left Spain a short while later. According to some historians, 
Samuel was the first Jew to settle in the Netherlands as a de- 
clared Jew. He was responsible for obtaining the authorization 
for his coreligionists to settle. He gathered the first minyan 
in Amsterdam at his home for Day of Atonement prayers in 
1596. Palache is also said to have built the first synagogue in 
that country. According to documents in the Netherlands ar- 
chives, the right to settle in the country was refused to him, 
and during the same year, 1608, he was appointed ambassa- 
dor to The Hague by the Moroccan sultan Mulay Zidan. In 
1610 he successfully negotiated the first treaty of alliance be- 
tween a Christian state (the Netherlands), and a Muslim state 
(Morocco). In 1614 he personally assumed the command of 
a small Moroccan fleet which seized some ships belonging to 
the king of Spain, with whom Morocco was at war. The Span- 
ish ambassador, who was very influential in London, had him 
arrested when he was in England. He accused him of piracy; 
reverberations of his trial were widespread. Once acquitted, 
he returned to the Netherlands. When he died in The Hague, 
Palache was given an imposing funeral attended by Prince 
Maurice of Nassau. Samuel Palache’s two sons, Isaac and 
Jacob-Carlos, also engaged in diplomatic work. The former 
was entrusted with Dutch interests in Morocco from 1624, 
and the latter represented the sultan in Copenhagen. Samu- 
el’s brother, Joseph Palache (d. after 1638), succeeded him in 
his diplomatic position. Joseph Palache's five sons held very 
important offices. One of them, Isaac Palache (d. 1647) was 
known as “the lame.” His variegated career included a mis- 
sion to the Ottoman sultan (1614-1), important negotiations 
in Danzig (1618-19), a professorship in Hebrew at the Univer- 
sity of Leiden, and missions to Morocco and Algiers in 1624 
on behalf of the Dutch. In 1639 he was called upon to redeem 
the Christian captives who were held by the famous marabout 
of Tazerwalt. He became involved in a violent conflict with his 
brothers over succession rights and converted to Christianity. 
Another son, Moses Palache (d. after 1650), was secretary to 
his uncle Samuel at the French court, interpreter and secre- 
tary to the sultan of Morocco, and the de facto — but not offi- 
cial - foreign minister of four successive Moroccan sovereigns; 
his name was cited by Manasseh Ben Israel to Oliver Crom- 
well as an example of the loyalty of the Jews when he sought 
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authorization for them to settle in England. Joshua Palache 
(d. after 1650) and his son Samuel Palache were merchants of 
international status and tax farmers of the leading Moroccan 
port, Safi. David Palache (d. 1649), another of Joseph's sons, 
was a diplomat. Entrusted with a mission to Louis x111 of 
France, various accusations were brought against him. His in- 
nocence was finally proven and he reassumed his position as 
Moroccan ambassador to the Netherlands. Abraham Palache 
(d. after 1630) was a financier in Morocco and diplomat. The 
descendants of the main branch of the Palache family lived 
in Amsterdam, where Isaac Palache was elected chief rabbi in 
1900. His son Judah Lion *Palache was professor of Semitic 
languages at the University of Amsterdam and died in an ex- 
termination camp during the Holocaust. Another branch 
lived in Izmir, where Hayyim *Palache and his son Abraham 
Palache were noted rabbis in the 19‘ century. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: SIHM, ser. 1, index vol. s.v. Pallache; H.1. 
Bloom, The Economic Activities of the Jews in Amsterdam (1937, 
repr. 1969), 75-82; D. Corcos, in: Zion, 25 (1960), 122-33; J. Caillé, 
in: Hespéris-Tamuda, 4 (1963), 5-67; Hirschberg, Afrikah, 2 (1965), 
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PALACHE (Palaggi), HAYYIM (also called by the acronym 
Habif, 1788-1869), rabbi and hakham bashi. Born in Izmir 
(Smyrna), Palache, a member of the distinguished *Palache 
family, was the grandson on his mother’s side of Joseph Ra- 
phael *Hazzan (author of Hikrei Lev) and was a disciple of 
Joseph Gatenio (author of Beit Yizhak). He became av bet din 
in 1837. In 1847 he was appointed as rav sheni (“second rabbi”) 
with the title dayyan, authorized to render judgment alone, 
and later was awarded the rabbinical title marbiz Torah (see 
Abraham Palache, Helkam ba-Hayyim, 1874). His position as 
marbiz Torah is attested by Hayyim Palache himself: ‘I, the 
marbiz Torah of this place, the town of Izmir ... and its envi- 
rons (Male Hayyim: Ha-Takkanot, 42, 74), i.e., the neighboring 
towns of Izmir as well, such as Tiriya, Manissa, and Bergama. 
In 1855 he was appointed as rav kolel (“chief of the rabbis”; 
Hayyim ba-Yad (1873), nos. 63, 74, 75). In 1865, at the age of 77, 
he was appointed hakham bashi of *Izmir. Because of Palache’s 
advanced age, some of his colleagues took charge of the com- 
munity and administered it according to their will. At the end 
of November 1865 the Jews of Izmir elected an administra- 
tive committee composed of a president and nine members. 
At their first meeting the members of the committee invited 
Palache to appear alone, without his advisers and followers, 
and compelled him to sign a declaration stating that he would 
not sign any document without prior authorization by the ma- 
jority of the members of the committee. Palache signed, but 
the administrative committee did not function for a long time. 
At that time the administrators of the community bought the 
monopoly of the gabella (tax) for the sale of wine, alcohol, and 
salt for the ridiculously low price of 10,000-12,000 francs. 
When the people complained, they decided to pay 44,000 
francs for the monopoly, but when the community demanded 
an accounting of its financial situation, the officials refused 
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to comply. In order to put an end to this situation, Palache 
repealed this tax. The entire group of Gabelleros, as well as 
those interested in leasing monopolies, swore to remove the 
aged rabbi. Following the argument which broke out in the 
community, the government ordered the hakham bashi of Is- 
tanbul (Constantinople), Yakir Gueron, to send someone to 
Izmir to restore order. In December 1866 R. Samuel Danon, 
secretary of Gueron, was sent. He convinced Gueron that the 
only solution to these complicated intrigues was to remove 
Palache and that he himself should be appointed in the for- 
mer’s place. Gueron responded affirmatively to his secretary's 
report, which was signed by only 60 of Izmir’s inhabitants. 
He requested that the government remove Palache, and the 
vizier’s order of removal was sent to Izmir. Most of the Jewish 
inhabitants of Izmir, however, so strongly opposed the order 
that the pasha of Izmir had to consult a higher authority. Ac- 
cording to a new order, the pasha was supposed to delay the 
execution of the vizier’s first order, to remove Palache only 
temporarily, and to appoint Danon in his place. This began a 
series of requests - for and against Palache - to Gueron. The 
supporters of Palache eventually succeeded in October 1867 
in having him returned to his rabbinic post and recognized 
as the chief rabbi of the Izmir community. Palache did not ex- 
ploit his victory for revenge, and he dealt mercifully with the 
Gabelleros, who asked for his pardon. One of the conditions 
of his reelection was that immediately on assuming the post, 
administrative procedures would be instituted (Nizamnamé 
du Hakham-Hané). However, Palache’s death prevented his 
fulfilling his promise. 

Palache was a prolific writer. Many of his manuscripts 
were burned and a great number were not published, but 26 
works were printed, among them: Darkhei Hayyim (Izmir, 
1821), on Pirkei Avot; Lev Hayyim (vol. 1, Salonika, 1823; vols. 
2-3, Izmir, 1874-90), responsa, interpretations, and comments 
on the Shulhan Arukh; Nishmat Kol Hai (2 vols., Salonika, 
1832-37), responsa; Zedakah Hayyim (Izmir, 1838); Hikekei 
Lev (2 vols., Salonika, 1840-53), homilies and eulogies; Ne- 
fesh Hayyim (1842); Torah ve-Hayyim (1846); Kaf ha-Hayyim 
(1859); Moed le-Khol Hai (1861); Hayyim ve-Shalom (2 vols., 
1857-72); Sefer Hayyim (1863); and Ginzei Hayyim (1871). 

ABRAHAM PALACHE (1809-1899), son of Hayyim, was 
also a distinguished rabbinical scholar. Four months after 
Hayyim Palache’s death the hakham bashi of Istanbul ap- 
pointed Joseph Hakim, chief rabbi of Manissa, as hakham 
bashi of Izmir. This was done in order to satisfy the demands 
of the older generation, but Hakim was elected by only a 
small minority. Three quarters of the Jews of Izmir opposed 
him, and their objections were intensified by his opposition 
to the teaching of languages in Jewish schools. Many people 
in Izmir then approached the local ruler, Ishmael Pasha, to 
appoint Abraham Palache to the post of hakham bashi, but 
their request was rejected. Several French, English, and Ital- 
ian Jews who were in Izmir then turned to their local consuls, 
asking that a request, signed by 15,000 Izmir Jews, be sent to 
the sultan demanding, among other things, the appointment 
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of Palache as hakham bashi. The Italian consul took the nec- 
essary steps with his ambassador in Istanbul, as well as with 
Ishmael Pasha, and succeeded in having the request fulfilled. 
In August 1869, according to a supreme order, Joseph Hakim 
was removed and the following year, 1870, Palache was ap- 
pointed as hakham bashi of the Izmir community and served 
in this post for almost 30 years. Palache wrote numerous works 
in Hebrew and one in Ladino: Shama Avraham (Salonika, 
1850), responsa; Berakh et Avraham (Salonika, 1857), homilies; 
Shemo-Avraham (2 vols., 1878-96), ethics and homilies; Va- 
Yikra Avraham (1884); Va-Yashkem Avraham (188s), studies in 
Psalms; Va-Yaan Avraham (1886), responsa; Avraham Anokhi, 
studies on the Torah (1889); Avraham Ezkor and Yemaher 
Avraham (1889): Ve-Avraham Zaken (1899), homilies: and in 
Ladino, Ve-Hokhiah Avraham (2 vols., 1853-62). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.D. Gaon, Yehudei ha-Mizrah be-Erez 
Yisrael, 2 (1938), 560f., LI. Hasida, Rabbi Hayyim Palaggi u-Sefarav 
(1968); Y.Y. Kohen, in: Yad la-Koré, 9 (1968), 66-68. 
[Yaacov Geller] 


PALACHE, JUDAH LION (1886-1944), Orientalist and 
teacher. Palache was born in Amsterdam, a son of Isaac 
Palache, the hakham of the Spanish-Portuguese congrega- 
tion. He studied at the Ets-Hayyim rabbinical seminary and 
at Amsterdam and Leyden universities and was a student of 
Snouck-Hurgronje. From 1925 he was professor of Bible and 
Semitic languages at the University of Amsterdam. Though no 
longer Orthodox, he served as parnas of the Spanish-Portu- 
guese congregation and was active in some of its institutions. 
During World War 11 Palache was deported to Theresien- 
stadt and later sent to an extermination camp. A great part 
of a major work he was compiling on Hebrew semantics was 
lost during the war. 

Palache’s scholarly interests lay in Judaism and *Islam 
as well as in comparative Semitic philology. Among Palache’s 
published works are Het Heiligdom in de voorstelling der semie- 
tische volken (1920); Inleiding in de Talmoed, an introduction 
to the Talmud (Dutch, 1922, 19547; Introduction to the Talmud, 
1934); De Hebreeuwsche literatuur... (with A.S. Levisson and 
S. Pinkhof, 1935); The ‘Ebed-Jahveh enigma in Pseudo-Isaiah 
(1934); and posthumously: Sinai en Paran, ed., with an intro- 
duction by M. Reisel (1959), and Semantic Notes on the He- 
brew Lexicon (translated from Dutch and ed. by R.J.Z. Wer- 
blowsky, 1959). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Reisel, in: J.L. Palache, Sinai en Paran 
(1959), 9-12; R.J.Z. Werblowsky, in: J.L. Palache, Semantic Notes on 
the Hebrew Lexicon (1959), 7-9 (introd.). 


PALAGYI, LAJOS (1866-1933), Hungarian poet. Palagyi, 
who was born at Obecse, was a brother of the philosopher 
Menyheért *Palagyi. Palagyi had a hard struggle against pov- 
erty, and in order to be able to devote himself to the writing of 
poetry earned his living as an instructor at teachers’ seminar- 
ies and later as a journalist. He was one of the writers who en- 
gaged in the struggle which resulted in 1895 in the official rec- 
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ognition of the Jewish religion in Hungary. Palagyi belonged 
to the group of Hungarian philosophical poets influenced by 
the German philosopher Schopenhauer. His poems won sev- 
eral prizes, but never enjoyed wide popularity. Several of them 
deal with Jewish themes, including Bibliai emlékek (“Bibli- 
cal Reminiscences,” 1896). He also published Magdnyos uton 
(“On the Lonely Road,’ 1893); Kéltemények (“Poems,” 1907); 
the dramatic A rabszolgak (“Slaves,’ 1899); and the epic Az 
anyafold (“Mother Earth,” 1921). He translated Goethe's Faust 
into Hungarian (1909). Palagyi was at first regarded as a social- 
ist poet but he never actually joined the socialist movement 
since, in his own words, “the sufferings of humanity cannot 
be cured by institutions. Hearts and brains must be renewed?” 
He turned his back on society and his opposition to socialism 
grew progressively stronger. Nevertheless in 1920, following 
the Hungarian revolution, he was expelled from the distin- 
guished Petdfi literary society and deprived of his pension. 
Eleven years later he published a pamphlet in self-justifica- 
tion, telling the story of his persecution. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Magyar Zsidé Lexikon (1929), 678-9; Mag- 
yar Irodalmi Lexikon, 2 (1965), 420-1; J. Sporer, Palagyi Lajos élete és 


kéltészete (1937). [Baruch Yaron] 
aruch Yaron 


PALAGYI, MENYHERT (Melchior; 1859-1924), philoso- 
pher; brother of the poet Lajos *Palagyi, Palagyi taught at the 
University of Kolozsvar (Cluj). When Kolozsvar was seized 
by Romania in 1919, he moved to Germany. 

His Neue Theorie des Raumes und der Zeit (1901) antici- 
pated Einstein and Minkowski. His works on logic (1902 and 
1903) against psychologism were criticized by Husserl. His 
Kant und Bolzano (1902) revived interest in Bolzano. Palagyi 
also worked in epistemology, aesthetics, and natural philoso- 
phy (where he worked out a system of world mechanics). His 
later work appears in Ausgewaehlte Werke, 3 vols. (1924-25). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kévesi, in: Encyclopedia of Philosophy, 6 
(1967), 18-19; Boyce Gibson, in: Journal of Philosophical Studies, 3 


(1928), 15-28. 
[Richard H. Popkin] 


PALANGA (Ger. Polangen), resort town on the Baltic Sea 
in Lithuania. Jews were granted privileges of town dwellers 
in Palanga by the Polish king Sigismund 111 (1587-1632), and 
were permitted to own land and to engage in crafts and com- 
merce. These privileges were confirmed by subsequent rulers 
in 1639 and 1742. There were 398 Jews living in Palanga and the 
vicinity in 1765. At the beginning of the 1820s, Palanga was in- 
cluded in the Russian province of *Courland. The community 
numbered 729 in 1850, 925 in 1897 (43% of the total popula- 
tion), 455 in 1923, and approximately 700 in 1939. The produc- 
tion of decorative objects and jewelry made from amber found 
on the seashore, for which Palanga is famous, was formerly 
a Jewish industry. Many Jews also earned their livelihood by 
providing various services for summer vacationers. Between 
the world wars Jews were active in local government, serving 
on the city council as mayor or deputy mayor. The deteori- 
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ating economy resulting from antisemitism caused many to 
immigrate to South Africa, the United States, and Palestine. 
Soon after the outbreak of the German-Soviet war on June 22, 
1941, Palanga was occupied by the Germans and all the Jews 
were concentrated at the bus station. The males aged 13 and 
above were taken outside the town and murdered in pits they 
were forced to dig. The women and children were held for a 
month in the synagogue, and then executed. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mark, in: Life, 1 (1951), 1454-74; Yahadut 
Lita, 1 (1959), 45, 54; Gar, in: Algemeine Entsiklopedie, 6 (1963), 
366, 367, 374. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dov Levin (ed.), Pinkas ha- 
Kehilot - Lithuania (1996). 
[Joseph Gar / Shmuel Spector (2"¢ ed.)] 


PALATINATE (Ger. Pfalz), region in W. Germany, also 
known as Western or Rhenish Palatinate. In the Middle Ages 
it was the domain of the counts and electors of the Palati- 
nate, who were closely connected with the ruling house of the 
duchy of Bavaria. The first mention of Jews in the region is as 
residents of *Speyer in 1084. Communities existed in *Wein- 
heim, *Kaiserslautern, *Heidelberg, and *Landau, all of which 
suffered during the *Black Death (1348) persecutions. To the 
indignation of the populace, Elector Rupert 1 (1329-90) per- 
mitted refugees from the massacres perpetrated in *Worms 
and Speyer to settle in Heidelberg and other nearby localities. 
Heidelberg eventually emerged as the leading Jewish commu- 
nity, and in 1369 authorities granted it permission to enlarge 
its cemetery. The nephew of Rupert 1, Rupert 11 (1390-98), 
and his son Rupert 111 (1398-1410), king of Germany and 
Holy Roman Emperor (1400), expelled Jews from the Palati- 
nate. In the course of the 14" and 15" centuries, however, Jews 
expelled from German cities managed to return and to set- 
tle in the villages of the Palatinate. An official inquiry of 1550 
revealed the presence of 155 Jewish heads of families. These 
constituted a *Landjudenschaft, which convened fairly regu- 
larly to discuss the problem of tax distribution (which in 1554 
was fixed at 1,000 florins annually for a period of six years). 
Charles Louis (1632-80) introduced taxes on circumcision, 
burial, and marriage. He also granted the Portuguese and 
Ashkenazi communities in *Mannheim extraordinary priv- 
ileges (1660). Mannheim rapidly became the largest Jewish 
community in the Palatinate, with 63 families in 1697, while 
Heidelberg had only eight. The increasing Jewish population 
of the Palatinate, which overflowed into other German states 
where there were fewer Jews, resulted in the use by Jews of 
such names as Landau, Weinheim, Mannheim, and Oppen- 
heim, which had their origin in Palatinate localities. The lead- 
ing Austrian families of *Court Jews, the *Wertheimers and 
*Oppenheimers, were originally from the Palatinate, as was 
the *Seligmann-Eichthal family. The electors of the Palatinate 
employed many Court Jews, purveyors, and military *con- 
tractors. One of them, Lemle Moses Reinganum, established 
a 100,000 florin endowment for Talmud study, the renowned 
Mannheim Klaus (1706), which remained in existence for 
more than two centuries. 
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The number of Jews in the Palatinate continued to in- 
crease despite a temporary setback caused by the devasta- 
tions of the wars of conquest (1688-89) of Louis xiv. In 1722 
there were 535 registered Jewish families in the Palatinate, 
160 of them in Mannheim. The first *Landrabbiner served in 
1706 and the third, David Ullmann (Ulmo), a member of an 
influential family, was recognized as Landrabbiner in 1728 de- 
spite his youth. Although the Landjudenschaft had opposed 
his nomination, ignored his authority, and demanded that he 
be examined by three eminent rabbis, Ullmann nevertheless 
served with official support until 1762. His successor, Naph- 
tali Hirsch *Katzenellenbogen (d. 1800), was also Oberrab- 
biner (chief rabbi) of the Mannheim Klaus. Elector Charles 
Theodore (1742-99) attempted to restrict the Jewish popula- 
tion of the Palatinate to 300 after a 1743 inquiry revealed the 
presence of 488 Jewish families and protracted negotiations 
over the payment of the 45,000 florins tax burden were con- 
ducted with the Landjudenschaft. All “honorable” professions, 
that of butcher in particular, were declared open to Jews; and 
Jews were allowed to open cemeteries. The majority of Pa- 
latinate Jews were livestock merchants, peddlers, and dealers 
in wine, hops, tobacco, and other agricultural products. By 
1775 the number of Jewish families was 823; a quarter of them 
lived in Mannheim. 

Under French rule (1792-1814) the Jews enjoyed equality 
but lost it on the return to Bavaria. In 1818 *Napoleon’s “Infa- 
mous Decree” (1808) was extended indefinitely in the Palati- 
nate. The struggle for Jewish emancipation was led by Elias 
Gruenebaum (b. 1807), rabbi of Landau (1836-93), an energetic 
advocate of Reform Judaism in both liturgy and education. 
Emancipation was granted only in 1848 and 1851. Anti-Jewish 
disturbances broke out in the villages of the Palatinate in 1819 
(see *Hep! Hep!), the early 1830s, and in 1849. 

The Jewish population of Rheinbayern (Rhenish Ba- 
varia), which numbered some 2,000 families in 1821, grew to 
13,526 persons in 1833 and to 15,412 in 1840 (2.65% of the total 
population), after which it began to decline (to 10,108 in 1900 
and to 6,487 in 1933). In 1840 the population was distributed 
among 180 localities, 40 of which had at least 100 Jews. In- 
genheim, one of the largest, had 551 Jews (one-third of the to- 
tal population). By October 1937 there remained 4,300 Jews 
in 67 localities, only nine of which contained more than 100 
persons. Those communities that grew after World War 1 
were Ludwigshafen (1,400 in 1931) and Pirmasens (800 in 
1931), both of which were themselves part of developing in- 
dustrial cities. After 1933 the Jews of the primarily rural com- 
munities suffered from a relentless campaign to exclude them 
from the trade in livestock, wine, tobacco, leather, hops, etc., 
all of which were traditional Jewish occupations. During the 
Kristallnacht (November 1938) many synagogues of the Pa- 
latinate were burned down and hundreds of male Jews were 
arrested. Jews were also evicted from the villages to the cit- 
ies and subsequently deported during World War 11. In 1970 
there were 668 Jews living in the federal state of Rheinland- 
Pfalz (300 in Neustadt). The Jewish communities in Rhein- 
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land-Pfalz numbered 352 in 1989 and 3,078 in 2004. The in- 
crease is explained by the immigration of Jews from the former 
Soviet Union. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Arnold, Von den Juden in der Pfalz (1967); 
H. Schnee, Die Hoffinanz und der moderne Staat, 4 (1963), 178-86; 
M. Stern, Koenig Ruprecht von der Pfalz in seinen Beziehungen zu 
den Juden (1898); L. Loewenstein, Geschichte der Juden in der Kur- 
pfalz (1895); R. Herz, Die Juden in der Pfalz (1937): B. Rosenthal, in: 
MGwyJ, 79 (1935), 443-50. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Bender (ed.), 
Pfaelzische Juden und ihre Kultuseinrichtungen (Suedwestdeutsche 
Schriften, vol. 5) (1988); H. Arnold, Juden in der Pfalz. Vom Leben 
pfaelzischer Juden (19887); H. Morweiser, Pfaelzer Juden und 1G-Far- 
ben (1988); A. Kuby, Juden in der Provinz (19897); idem (ed.), Pfa- 
elzisches Judentum gestern und heute (1992); P. Karmann (ed.), Jue- 
disches Leben in der Nordpfalz (1992); M. Strehlen (ed.), “Ein edler 
Stein sei sein Baldachin .... in: Juedische Friedhoefe in Rheinland- 
Pfalz (Denkmalpflege in Rheinland-Pfalz) (1996); B. Kukatzki, Pfa- 
elzisch-juedischer Alltag im Kaiserreich (1997); idem, Bibliographie zur 
Geschichte der Juden in der Suedpfalz (Landauer Arbeitsberichte und 
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PALDI (Feldman), ISRAEL (1892-1979), Israeli painter. Paldi 
was born at Berdyansk, Russia, and immigrated to Palestine 
in 1909. He spent the years 1910-20 in Europe. On his return 
to Palestine he exhibited in David’s Tower in Jerusalem (1923) 
and was a leader of the Modern Artists in Tel Aviv (1927). 

Paldi’s work is extremely individual in style. In the 1920s 
he was an expressionist, and his work was full of stormy color 
and movement. Later it became simple, restrained, and even 
naive under the influence of the School of *Paris. In 1942 Paldi 
did pioneer work in making colored abstract plaster reliefs, 
using unusual materials such as sand, and in the late 1950s his 
painting became almost monochrome. Thereafter his work 
was characterized by an effort to integrate color and form, of- 
ten by decorative methods. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, Art, 907-8; H. Gamzo, Painting and 
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PALENCIA, city in north central Spain in the province of 
Palencia, Castile. Palencia had an important Jewish com- 
munity, which is thought to have started as early as the 11% 
century. However, the earliest available information on Jew- 
ish settlement in Palencia dates from 1175, when Alfonso vIII 
delivered 40 Jews to the bishop of the town and placed them 
under his jurisdiction (this agreement was reratified in 1351). 
In 1192 Alfonso v111 exempted all Jews and Moors in the town 
from the payment of royal taxes, as they were already paying 
their share of the town’s revenues. During the 13 century the 
population remained at 40 families and the community con- 
tinued to prosper, as did many of the communities in Castile. 
In 1295 the Jews participated in the revolt against the king and 
the destruction of the bishop's palace. At the beginning of the 
14 century ‘Asher b. Jehiel, giving his verdict (Responsa 21, 
§8) concerning the eruv arrangements introduced by R. Jacob 
b. R. Moses Debalincia (Palencia), decreed that the latter was 
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to retract his instructions because he had misled the public. 
R. Asher demanded that R. Jacob be considered a “rebellious 
scholar” and banned from the Jewish community. 

The community of Palencia suffered during the civil war 
between Pedro of Castile and Henry of Trastamara: accord- 
ing to the testimony of R. Samuel Zarza in his Mekor Hayyim, 
Henry claimed a large sum from the community; in R. Sam- 
uel’s words, “they were in great distress.” The community of 
Palencia was not spared during the persecutions of 1391 and it 
also had its *Conversos. Palencia and its surrounding region, 
however, witnessed the appearance of a popular prophet, who 
at the beginning of the 15"* century called for repentance and 
announced the forthcoming redemption. 

In 1480 the Jews and Conversos were separated into 
distinct quarters. A new quarter was allocated to them on 
Maria Gutiérrez Street (now Martin Calleja). After the 1492 
Expulsion the name of the street was changed to Santa Fé, and 
a fine was to be imposed on anyone who referred to the street 
as juderia (*Jewish Quarter). In 1485 the Jews were ordered 
to wear a distinctive sign and Christians were forbidden to 
lodge in Jewish houses, although they could work for them 
by day. The Jews were called upon to contribute 501, 183 mara- 
vedis toward the redemption of the prisoners of Malaga. It is 
known that during the Expulsion period - as early as May 
1492 — a decree was issued to sell the synagogue located on 
the present-day Street of San Marcos. The proceeds of this 
sale were given to poor Jews to assist their departure from 
Palencia. Another synagogue was converted into a hospital 
in November 1492. There is little information available on 
the Conversos of Palencia. The prophetic movement of the 
Maiden Inés was formed in 1500 in the region of Palencia, at 
*Herrera de Pisuerga. Most of the Jews of Palencia moved to 
Portugal in 1492. 

According to a local tradition the first Jews settled near 
the church of San Julian, which no longer exists, but was on 
the right bank of the river Carrion. Until the 15t» century 
the Jews lived in various parts of Palencia. The majority was 
concentrated in the area of Plaza de Ledn, where the syna- 
gogue was located between Manflorido and Regimiento Vil- 
larrobedo streets. The juderia vieja (the old Jewish quarter) 
in La Pellejeria was in the area that is now between the streets 
San Marcos and Cardenal Almaraz. Nothing has remained of 
the medieval Jewish quarter. In 1480 the Jews had to be in an 
enclosed quarter, the juderia nueva, situated in today’s Martin 
Calleja street. It was a narrow street. In 1492 it was renamed 
Santa Fe street. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, index; Baer, Urkunden, 2 (1936), 
index; J. Gonzalez, El Reino de Castilla a la época de Alfonso vi11 
(1960), 129f., 132; F Cantera, in: Sefarad, 22 (1962), 93 ff; P. Leon Tello, 
Los judios de Palencia (1967). 


{Haim Beinart / Yom Tov Assis (2! ed.)] 
PALE OF SETTLEMENT (Rus. Cherta [postoyannoy ye- 


vreyskoy] osedlosti), territory within the borders of czarist 
Russia wherein the residence of Jews was legally authorized. 
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Limits for the area in which Jewish settlement was permis- 
sible in Russia came into being when Russia was confronted 
with the necessity of adjusting to a Jewish element within its 
borders, from which Jews had been excluded since the end 
of the 15 century. These limitations were consonant with 
the general conception of freedom of movement of persons 
which then applied. At the time, most of the inhabitants of 
Russia, not only the serfs but also townsmen and merchants, 
were deprived of freedom of movement and confined to their 
places of residence. 

After the first partition of Poland in 1772, when masses 
of Jews living within the former country came under Russian 
tule, it was decided (1791) to permit the presence of the Jews 
not only in their former regions of residence, but also in the 
new areas which had then been annexed from Turkey on the 
Black Sea shore, in whose rapid colonization the Russian gov- 
ernment was interested. On the other hand, Jewish merchants 
were prohibited from trading in the provinces of inner Russia. 
These decrees were intended to serve the national and eco- 
nomic interests of the state by preventing competition of the 
Jewish with Russian merchants and encouraging settlement 
in the desolate steppes of southern Russia; after a time these 
formed the provinces of *Kherson, *Dnepropetrovsk (Yekat- 
erinoslav), and Taurida (*Crimea). The Russian government 
also sought thus to reduce the excess of Jews in the branches of 
commerce and innkeeping within the territory annexed from 
Poland. In 1794 the earlier decree was ratified and applied to 
the regions which had been annexed with the second partition 
of Poland (1793) also - the provinces of *Minsk, *Volhynia, 
and *Podolia — as well as to the region to the east of the River 
Dnieper (the provinces of *Chernigov and *Poltava). 

With the third partition of Poland (1795), the law was 
also applied to the provinces of *Vilna and *Grodno. In 1799 
*Courland was added to the Pale of Settlement. In the “Jew- 
ish Statute” promulgated in 1804, the province of Astrakhan 
and the whole of the northern Caucasus were added to the 
regions open to Jews. In 1812, upon its annexation, *Bessara- 
bia was also included. The “Kingdom of Poland,’ incorporated 
into Russia in 1815, which included ten provinces that later 
became known as the “Vistula Region,” was not officially in- 
cluded within the Pale of Settlement, and until 1868 the transit 
of Jews through it to the Lithuanian and Ukrainian provinces 
was prohibited by law. In practice, however, the provinces of 
the Vistula Region were generally included within the Pale 
of Settlement. 

To sum up, it was the intention of the Russian legislators 
of the reigns of Catherine 11 and Alexander 1 to extend the 
Pale of Settlement beyond the regions acquired from Poland 
only to those areas where Jews could serve as a colonizing 
element. However, from the reign of Alexander 11 the restric- 
tive aspects of the Pale of Settlement became accentuated, 
for while freedom of movement for non-Jews in Russia in- 
creased, in particular after the emancipation of the serfs, the 
restrictions on the movement of Jews beyond the Pale re- 
mained in force, and became explicitly underlined within 
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The change in the language used by Jews has been clearly 
reflected not just in the schools or in cultural and public ac- 
tivity but also in another dimension of cultural life - journal- 
ism. Since the 1970s Yiddish and German have almost disap- 
peared from the print media in favor of Spanish. Arabic was 
common only on a colloquial level and periodicals in Hebrew 
were always a rare phenomenon. There are weekly or monthly 
publications like Mundo Israelita and La Luz - founded in the 
1920s and 1930s, respectively - Nueva Sion (1948), Comuni- 
dades (1980s), and La Voz Judia (1990s). In recent years there 
were also daily news publications on the Internet like Iton 
Gadol and ShalomOnLine. In the 1990s Jewish Tv cable and 
radio stations like Aleph and FM Jai were also established, of 
which only the latter still exists. 


Religious Life. The Jewish community of Argentina is still 
overwhelmingly secular. For many, synagogue attendance 
on the Sabbath or Jewish holidays was not a religious act but 
instead a mode of social and national identification with the 
Jewish people and its culture. Yet even while the large major- 
ity of Jews and their leaders lived secular lives, the central in- 
stitutions of am1A Ashkenazi community remained officially 
Orthodox. 

One controversial religious issue with potentially pro- 
found implications for Argentine Jewry as a whole was con- 
version. With the high rate of intermarriage, some non-Jewish 
spouses were willing to convert to Judaism, be formally incor- 
porated into the community, and raise their children as Jews. 
From 1928 conversions in the country were prohibited by an 
Orthodox edict, but not every rabbinical authority abided by 
the ban. Today there are still many Jews in Argentina, includ- 
ing people who are not themselves religiously observant, who 
maintain that non-Jews converted by local rabbis are not yet 
Jews and will be recognized as Jews only after conversion by 
rabbinic courts in Israel, the U.S., or Europe. 

The Masorti movement, which identifies with Conserva- 
tive Judaism and has at present more than 20 affiliated con- 
gregations in Argentina, performs its own conversions. The 
Reform movement, which also performs conversions, has a 
very limited presence in Argentina and very few followers. 
Most Jews of Argentina, whose Judaism was a matter of social 
and ethnic identity and who emphasized active participation 
in Jewish life and the upbringing of children as members of 
the Jewish people rather than halakhah, were satisfied with 
Conservative and Reform conversions. 

According to some estimates, about half of all the Jews in 
Argentina who maintained relatively continuous contact with 
a synagogue identified with the Masorti movement. In 2004, 
Masorti rabbis graduating from the Seminario Rabinico Lati- 
noamericano in Buenos Aires served in Argentina and other 
communities in Latin America (more than 40), in the U.S. 
(more than 15), and in Israel (10). 

In recent decades, certain groups of young people from 
various sectors of the Jewish population, in particular those 
who belong to the community of Aleppan origin and to some 
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extent those of Damascene origin, as well as small groups of 
Ashkenazim, had “returned” to religious Orthodox obser- 
vance. They observed Jewish law strictly and studied rabbin- 
ical literature in religious academies (yeshivot and kolelim). 
But this trend has very little impact on the broader commu- 
nity and is limited to a minority. 

More significant was the growth of the Chabad-Lubavitch 
hasidic group. Chabad’s entry into the Argentine Jewish com- 
munity began in the late 1960s, and in 2005 the movement 
had approximately 20 centers in the country, two-thirds of 
them in the Buenos Aires metropolitan area. As a part of its 
worldwide strategy, also in Argentina Chabad established a 
public presence by celebrating holidays like Hanukkah, Suk- 
kot, and Lag ba-Omer in public, non-Jewish spaces, and many 
Jews responded positively to such a demonstration of Jew- 
ish pride. Chabad’s original appeal in Argentina was to the 
poorer Jews, a steadily growing group under the economic 
conditions of 2001-2, who appreciated the economic help 
this Orthodox movement furnished them. It also attracted 
a number of wealthy people to help support its activities. It 
was unclear, however, how many of those who identified with 
Chabad or received financial aid from it adopted the fully ob- 
servant Chabad lifestyle, since the movement did not insist on 
strict conformity to halakhah on the part of those who found 
their way to them. 

The Sephardi sector is characterized by the opposite 
trends of secularization and growing Orthodoxy. Seculariza- 
tion is more evident among the communities of Moroccans 
and Ladino speakers, whose ethnic identity has less of an ap- 
peal to the younger generation, which feels more at home 
among the Conservatives and joins the congregations of the 
Masorti. The two communities of Syrian origin - from Aleppo 
and Damascus - remain the stronghold of Orthodoxy among 
the Sephardim. During the last decades they strengthened 
their educational network, stressing the role of women in 
transmitting the Jewish tradition in the family. Many of their 
rabbis were born in Argentina and received their rabbinical 
education in yeshivot in Israel; they are influenced by the re- 
ligious leadership of Rabbi Ovadiah *Yosef. 


Jewish Education. When segments of the public educational 
system changed their schedule to a longer day in the late 1960s, 
leaving no time for the morning or afternoon complemen- 
tary Jewish schools, the community transformed them into 
day schools offering both a general and a Jewish curriculum. 
This put pressure on the schools to excel in their general pro- 
grams so that parents would not remove their children and 
send them to public or non-Jewish private schools. While 
tending to relegate the Jewish program to a secondary place, 
this strategy did succeed in retaining Jewish students. This 
change brought a solution to the above-mentioned dropout 
problem in the elementary schools and to some extent also at 
the secondary level. A survey carried out in 1997 found that 
nearly half of all Jewish children aged 13-17 and two-thirds of 
children aged 6-12 attended Jewish day schools. These schools 
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The Pale of Settlement at the end of the 19th century. 


the Pale itself. This was accomplished both by anti-Jewish en- 
actments on the part of the government and by the growing 
impatience of Jewish society and liberal public opinion with 
these disabilities. 

Czar Nicholas 1 (under whom the term “Pale of Settle- 
ment” was coined) removed Courland from the Pale in 1829; 
however, the rights of the Jews already settled and registered 
there were maintained. In 1835 the provinces of Astrakhan and 
the northern Caucasus were excluded from the Pale. In 1843 
Nicholas 1 ordered the expulsion of the Jews from a strip of 
50 versts (about 33 mi.) in width extending along the border 
with Prussia and Austria. Many difficulties were encountered 
in the application of this law, and in 1858 it was redrafted to 
apply only to those Jews who would wish to settle in the bor- 
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der zone after that year. A similar law which had applied to the 
provinces of Russian Poland (where the border zone closed to 
Jewish residence was 21 versts in width) was abrogated in 1862. 
In 1827 severe restrictions were imposed on the residence of 
Jews in Kiev, the largest town in southern Russia, that served 
as an important commercial center for the surrounding re- 
gions which had a dense Jewish population. 

Under Alexander 11, rights of residence beyond the Pale 
began to be granted to various classes of the Jewish popula- 
tion: in 1859 to merchants able to pay the registration fees 
of the First Guild; in 1861 to university graduates, as well as 
those engaged in medical professions (dentists, male and fe- 
male nurses, midwives, etc., from 1879); and in 1865 to various 
craftsmen. The right of residence throughout Russia was also 
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granted to *Cantonists who had remained Jews and to their 
offspring (the so-called “Nicholas soldiers”). The Jews hoped 
that these regulations would prove to be the first steps toward 
the complete abolition of the Pale of Settlement. However, they 
were disappointed when these alleviations came to a complete 
halt after 1881, as part of the general reaction in Russia at this 
period. The “Temporary (*May) Laws” of 1881 prohibited any 
new settlement by Jews outside towns and townlets in the Pale 
of Settlement (this law did not apply to the Vistula Region). 
Jews who had been living in villages before the publication 
of the decree were authorized to reside in those same villages 
only. The peasants were granted the right of demanding the ex- 
pulsion of the Jews who lived among them. These decrees were 
bound up with intensified administrative pressure, brutality 
by local authorities, and the systematic acceptance of bribery 
on the part of the lower administrative ranks. Occasionally, 
new places were excluded from the Pale of Settlement, such 
as *Rostov and *Taganrog (1887) and the spa town of *Yalta 
(1893). During the years 1891-92, thousands of Jewish crafts- 
men and their families were expelled from *Moscow. 

At the beginning of the 20" century political and eco- 
nomic pressure on the Russian government intensified, and in 
various places alleviations in the “Temporary Laws” occurred. 
From 1903 some village settlements which had assumed an 
urban character were given the status of townlets, and the 
Jews were thus granted the legal right of living in them. Up to 
the outbreak of World War I some 300 settlements were thus 
opened for Jewish residence. In 1904 instructions were issued 
that all the Jews authorized to reside outside the Pale of Settle- 
ment could also settle in the rural areas there. 

In 1910 the Jewish members of the *Duma, N. *Friedman 
and L. *Nisselovich, with the support of the Constitutional- 
Democratic Party, proposed a bill for the abolition of the Pale 
of Settlement. However, the balance of power in the Duma 
between the liberals and reactionaries made the proposal of 
demonstrative value only. The extreme Right retorted with a 
counter-motion “to expel the Jews from Russia’; the original 
motion was voted upon in February 1911 and transferred to 
the commission for personal freedom, where it fell into obliv- 
ion and was no longer mentioned in plenary session of the 
Duma. In August 1915, when many thousands of expelled and 
refugee Jews from the battle zones streamed into the interior 
of Russia, the government was compelled to permit the resi- 
dence of these refugees in the towns of inner Russia, with the 
exception of St. Petersburg and Moscow; thus the existence 
of the Pale of Settlement in practice was brought to an end. 
After the Revolution of February 1917 the provisional govern- 
ment abolished the Pale of Settlement among the rest of the 
anti-Jewish restrictions. 

The Pale covered an area of about 1 million sq. km. 
(386,100 sq. mi.) from the Baltic Sea to the Black Sea. Ac- 
cording to the census of 1897, 4,899,300 Jews lived there, form- 
ing 94% of the total Jewish population of Russia and c. 11.6% 
of the general population of this area. The largest of the other 
nations living within the area of the Pale were the Ukrainian, 
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Polish, Belorussian, Russian, Lithuanian, Moldavian (mostly 
in Bessarabia), and German. These (with the exception of 
the Germans) were essentially concentrated in their own ter- 
ritorial regions, where they formed the majority of the pop- 
ulation. The Jews were a minority in every province (from 
17.5% in the province of Grodno to 3.8% in the province of 
Taurida); 82% of the Jews lived in the towns and townlets of 
the Pale and their concentration in these was prominent: They 
formed 36.9% of the urban population, and in nine provinces 
they formed the majority of the urban population (province of 
Minsk - 58.8%; Grodno — 57.7%; Mogilev — 52.4%; etc.). In the 
townlets and many small towns all the inhabitants or the over- 
whelming majority were Jews. The 10 largest communities were 
*Warsaw (219,149 persons); *Odessa (138,915); *Lodz (98,677); 
*Vilna (64,000); *Kishinev (50,237); *Minsk (47,562); *Bialys- 
tok (41,900); *Berdichev (41,617); Yekaterinoslav (*Dneprop- 
etrovsk; 40,009); * Vitebsk (34,470), and *Kiev 31,800. 

It was, however, not only the limitation of their residen- 
tial area which oppressed the Jews. By force of historical cir- 
cumstances they were also restricted in their occupations. 
They were concentrated in commerce (38.6% of the Jews 
gainfully occupied) and crafts (35.4%); 72.8% of the total of 
persons engaged in commerce within the Pale of Settlement 
were Jews, as well as 31.4% of those engaged in crafts. Jewish 
artisans concentrated in certain branches of crafts (tailoring; 
shoemaking). Very few had the possibility of engaging in ag- 
riculture. The competition among the merchants, shopkeep- 
ers, and craftsmen was intense and gave rise to pauperization 
and the development of a Jewish proletariat which could not 
be integrated. This situation, together with the incessant anti- 
Jewish decrees and the waves of pogroms, especially during 
the years 1881-84 and 1903-06, resulted in a constant stream 
of Jewish emigration from the Pale of Settlement to Western 
Europe and the United States. Even this great emigration was, 
however, insufficient to counterbalance the natural growth of 
the Jews in the Pale of Settlement. 

The language spoken by the Jews in the Pale of Settle- 
ment was Yiddish (according to the census of 1897 by 99% of 
the Jews). Most Jewish children received a Jewish education in 
the heder and the yeshivah. Jewish literature and newspapers 
in Yiddish, Hebrew, Russian, and Polish circulated in many 
thousands of copies. The masses of hasidim were attached to 
the “courts” of their spiritual leaders in *Lubavich (Chabad), 
*Stolin, *Talnoye (Talna), *Gora Kalwaria (Gur), *Aleksand- 
row, etc. More modern movements such as *Hibbat Zion and 
Zionism, the *Bund and the socialist parties were also active 
in the towns and townlets of the Pale, either openly or ille- 
gally underground. 

World War 1, the disintegration of the Russian Empire, 
the Revolution, and the civil war in Russia, destroyed the foun- 
dations of this Jewish world, which was finally annihilated in 
the Holocaust. With the perspective of time, assessment of 
the Pale of Settlement has changed; it is necessary to consider 
not only its negative aspects but also its positive, unintended 
results, as forming a framework for an independent Jewry, 
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as the area of settlement of a whole Jewish nation in which 
generations of Jews developed their own culture, and as the 
source of the establishment and development of large Jewish 
centers in America, South Africa, and many other countries, 
as well as Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yu. Hessen, in: YE, 7 (c. 1910), 590-7; J. 
Bikerman, Cherta yevreyskoy osedlosti (1911); Dubnow, Hist Russ, 3 
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index; Y. Slutsky, in: He-Avar, 13 (1966), 41-58; S. Ettinger, Toledot Am 
Yisrael, 3 (1969), index s.v. Tehum ha-Moshav. 
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PALERMO, capital of Sicily. Jews apparently lived there in 
Roman times. Evidence of their presence is first supplied by 
Pope *Gregory I. His intervention in 598 with Bishop Victor 
of Palermo, who had requisitioned the synagogue and hospice, 
indicates that the community had by then attained some pros- 
perity. The Jews could not resume possession of the buildings 
since they had been consecrated as churches, but they were 
indemnified and the religious objects restored to them. Dur- 
ing the Muslim period the community was augmented by 
Jews who had been sold as slaves in Sicily and ransomed by 
their coreligionists. A description by the 10'"-century Muslim 
geographer Ibn Hawkal mentions the location of the Jewish 
quarter in Palermo. Documents from the Genizah shed light 
on important events regarding Jewish life under Muslim rule. 
A rhymed letter written in Hebrew in the 10% or 11 centuries 
by a Jew of Palermo addressed to a Jewish leader (perhaps the 
head of the Diaspora in Babylon) gives a moving account of 
the suffering of the population during an episode of civil war 
among Muslim factions that led to Byzantine intervention. 
According to the author, the armies desecrated synagogues. 
Nevertheless, Sicilian Jews prospered during the Muslim pe- 
riod. They donated money to the Palestine yeshivah, collected 
money to ransom prisoners, and conducted a lucrative trade 
between Sicily, North Africa, and Egypt. Like the other Jews 
in Sicily in this period, those of Palermo had to pay a poll tax 
(jizya) and an impost on real estate (khdraj), and in the sec- 
ond half of the 11" century they had to pay a special tax on 
imported goods, the tenth (- ushr). A letter written on the 
eve of the conquest by the Normans, around 1060, describes 
the suffering of the people of Palermo. Other letters from this 
period provide information on the last Muslim ruler of Pal- 
ermo, Muhammad Ibn al-Baba al-Andalusi. The latter ap- 
pointed Zakkar ben Amar as nagid over the Jews, and he was 
also in charge of supplying most of the provisions of the ruler. 
With the fall of Palermo (1072) the Jews came under the ju- 
risdiction of the Normans, who continued collecting the jizya 
from them, in addition to the impost they paid to the local 
archbishop in 1089. However, the Jews were recognized as full 
citizens with the right to own property, excepting Christian 
slaves, and free to engage in a variety of crafts. A prominent 
number were fishermen and artisans, and Jews had virtually 
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a monopoly of the silk and dyeing industry. The art of silk 
weaving was developed in Palermo by Jews brought there as 
prisoners from Greece by Roger 11 in 1147; they later settled 
throughout Italy, leading in this craft for four centuries. In 1211 
a tax was collected for the right to practice dyeing by the eccle- 
siastical curia in Palermo. According to *Benjamin of Tudela, 
1,500 Jews (or Jewish families) were living in Palermo around 
1172. In 1312 Frederick 11 of Aragon revoked a former decree 
that expelled the Jews from the Cassaro situated in the city 
center and confined them to a special quarter outside the city 
walls. However, despite repeated attempts to segregate the Jews 
and relegate them to a separate quarter, the Jews continued 
to live until the expulsion in the Cassaro, where many Chris- 
tians also lived. Before 1393 the Jews of Palermo had been al- 
lowed to wear a distinguishing *badge much smaller than the 
size stipulated for the other Sicilian Jews. The Jews of Palermo 
had to attend missionary sermons. The incitement of fanatical 
preachers frequently resulted in bloodshed, as in a riot which 
occurred in Palermo in 1339. In 1393 the Palermo community 
petitioned King Martin 1 to prevent the inquisitors from per- 
secuting foreign Jews who came to the city under the pretext 
of being Christians. It is probable that that petition attests to 
the arrival in Palermo of refugees from the Iberian Peninsula 
following the pogroms and forced conversions of 1391. Besides 
paying taxes levied by the royal administration, the Jews in 
Palermo sometimes had to contribute funds to rebut libels; in 
1437 they paid 150 gold ounces to defray the expenditure of 
the war against the Kingdom of Naples, and in 1475 they paid 
500 gold ounces to silence a false accusation. In 1450 Alfonso 
confirmed the appointment of Iacob Exarchi, papal commis- 
sioner, to investigate matters concerning the Jews of Sicily. He 
was to look into the religious practices of the Jews, investigate 
the practice of usury, and ensure the separation of Jews from 
Christians. In the same year the Jewish communities, headed 
by the community of Palermo, paid 10,000 florins in return 
for a royal writ that approved their old privileges. In 1453, fol- 
lowing complaints that the Jews of Palermo were forced to pay 
an unfair portion of the tax burden, the viceroy decreed that 
they were to pay only one-seventh of the tax burden rather 
than a quarter. The investigations initiated in 1473 by the in- 
quisitor, the Dominican Salvo de Cassetta, hit the Palermo 
community particularly hard, accusing it of crimes against 
the Christian faith, The accusations concerned blasphemy 
against the Virgin, probably because the Jews were found to 
possess an anti-Christian polemic compilation, known as To- 
ledot Yeshu. Several Jews were found guilty of that crime, and 
after having been tortured they confessed and were burned. 
On August 2, 1474, the Jewish community of Palermo paid a 
fine of 5,000 florins in return for a royal pardon that did not 
include Jews outside Palermo. However, in the same month 
Pope Sixtus ordered the archbishop of Palermo to assist Salvo 
de Cassetta in implementing his commission and proceeding 
against the Jews of Sicily. The investigations were probably at 
the root of the anti-Jewish riots that broke out in the summer 
of 1474 throughout Sicily. 
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Obadiah *Bertinoro, who spent some months in Palermo 
in 1487-88, gives a vivid description of the community which 
he estimated at 850 families, mainly coppersmiths, ironwork- 
ers, laborers, and porters, much despised by the Christians be- 
cause of their ragged clothing. The main synagogue, with its 
sweet-voiced cantors and its elaborate subsidiary buildings, 
was the most beautiful he had ever seen. 

Twelve proti (from the Greek np@rtot) or notables assisted 
by councilors were in charge of the communal administration 
(see *Sicily). In 1393, by a decree issued by King Martin 1, the 
Giudecca, or Jewish community body of Palermo, was given 
the function of acting as a court of appeal in legal disputes 
among the Sicilian Jews. Outstanding among those who con- 
tributed to the cultural life of the community were the physi- 
cian Master Busach; *Moses of Palermo, translator of works 
from Arabic, who served at court; the poet Saul b. Nafusi of 
Palermo; the dayyan Anatol b. Joseph who spent about ten 
years in Palermo (1170-80); the poet and physician *Ahitub 
b. Isaac to whom Solomon b. Abraham *Adret of Barcelona 
addressed a polemic against the kabbalist Abraham *Abulafia; 
Joseph *Abenafia, born in Syracuse, physician at the court of 
Martin 1, was the first *dienchelele of the Jewish communi- 
ties of the realm. However, it is uncertain whether the story 
of the poet and physician Moses *Remos, who was unjustly 
sentenced to death and wrote a poem on the eve of his exe- 
cution in Palermo, has an historical basis. It is possible that 
the story is connected to the trials held in Palermo in 1474. In 
1491 the intervention of the Jews in Palermo prevented Jew- 
ish refugees from Provence who had arrived in Sicily from 
being sold as slaves. 

After the decree of expulsion of 1492 was issued, the Jews 
of Palermo, then numbering about 5,000, were obliged to leave 
the island. After the expulsion, according to inquisitorial re- 
cords, about 170 families of converts were living in the city, 
and according to 16‘-century Sicilian historian Tommaso Fa- 
zello, there was a multitude of converts who attempted to re- 
turn to Jewish rites. In June 1511 an auto da fé was conducted 
in Palermo and 10 New Christians were burned at the stake 
for the first time in Sicily. Palermo also served as a slave mar- 
ket where Jewish prisoners were sold after Spanish victories 
in the North African campaigns of 1510 and 1535. When the 
Jews were temporarily readmitted to the Kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies, in 1695-1702 and 1740-46, a few presumably came to 
Palermo. In the early 1920s a minyan could be obtained, at the 
most, composed of Jews from central or eastern Europe who 
had acquired Italian citizenship. Two of them, Philippsohn 
and Beretvas, lectured at the faculty of medicine. Most had 
left Sicily before 1938, when Mussolini's racial laws deprived 
them of Italian citizenship. On July 22 the allied forces entered 
Palermo, and subsequently abolished the racial laws. At that 
time many refugees from the concentration camp of Ferra- 
monti came to Palermo, among them Meir Artom, son of Elia 
S. Artom of Florence. Meir’s letters to his father describe the 
refugees he encountered, and the fact that the allied forces 
established a synagogue in Palermo. Though in the early 21° 
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century there were Jews living in Palermo, there was no orga- 
nized Jewish community in the city. 
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[Sergio Joseph Sierra / Nadia Zeldes (2"4 ed.)] 


PALESTINE, one of the names of the territory of the south- 
ern Levant known as the Land of *Israel and much later as 
the Holy Land. The name “Palestine” was originally an ad- 
jective derived from Heb. nw, Peleshet (Isa 14:29, 31; see 
also Prst or Plst in ancient Egyptian and Pilisti, Palastu in As- 
syrian sources). The name is first used geographically in the 
mid-fifth century B.c.£. by Herodotus in the form of Zupia 
1 Hadauotivn, ie., “the Philistine Syria’; subsequently, the 
name was shortened and the adjective “Palaistinei” became a 
proper noun. Philo identifies “Palaistinei” with biblical *Ca- 
naan. In talmudic literature Palestine is used as the name of a 
Roman province, adjoining the provinces of Finukyah (Phoe- 
nicia) and Aruvyah (Arabia; Gen. R. 90: 6). From the fourth 
century, however, the three provinces into which the Land of 
Israel was divided were referred to as the “first” “second,” and 
“third Palestine,’ respectively. 

Muslims used the term “Filastin” for the “first Palestine” 
only, differentiating between it and “Urdunn” (Jordan); but 
these designations soon fell into disuse, as the Muslims gen- 
erally referred to provinces by the names of their capital cit- 
ies. The Crusaders renewed the use of the “three Palestines,” 
the borders of which, however, differed from those of the 
Roman provinces. After the fall of the Crusader kingdom, 
Palestine was no longer an official designation, but it was still 
used in non-Jewish languages as the name of the “Holy Land” 
on both sides of the Jordan. It was not an administrative unit 
under the Ottoman Empire, when it was part of the province 
of Syria. In the disciplines of historical geography and bibli- 
cal history of the 19" century (e.g., E. Robinson), Palestine 
was the name commonly used in the western world for the 
region, with “western” Palestine used in reference to the entire 
country west of the Jordan River, and “eastern” Palestine to 
Transjordan (see the maps of the Palestine Exploration Fund 
published in the early 1880s). 
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This was the situation until 1922, when the British, who 
had received the Mandate over Palestine on both sides of the 
Jordan from the League of Nations, practically restricted the 
application of the name to the part west of the Jordan, while 
east of the Jordan and south of the Yarmuk they established 
the emirate of Transjordan, which in 1946 became a king- 
dom. In 1948 the State of Israel was established in a large part 
of western Palestine, its territory demarcated in the *Armi- 
stice agreements of 1949 with the neighboring Arab coun- 
tries. Transjordan annexed the Arab-inhabited part of west- 
ern Palestine occupied by the Jordanian army and changed its 
own name to the Hashemite Kingdom of *Jordan, and Egypt 
retained and administered the *Gaza Strip. Thus, Palestine 
as a political entity ceased to exist. During the *Six-Day War 
(1967) the Israel army occupied the whole of the country west 
of the Jordan (hence the term “West Bank’; referred to also 
as “Judea and Samaria” or the “occupied” or “administered” 
territories), which also included the Gaza Strip, as well as the 
*Sinai Peninsula and the *Golan Heights. However, the lat- 
ter were never geographically part of the earlier designation 
of Palestine. The name Palestine is now loosely used in the 
west to refer to the territories of Area A that are under the 
autonomous rule of the *Palestinian Authority, even though 
by 2006 a State of Palestine had not yet been proclaimed. See 
also *Israel, Land of: Names. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Noth, “Zur Geschichte des Namens 
Palastina,’ in: Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palaestine-Vereins, 62 (1939); 
125-44; D. Cole, J. Greenfield, and K.M. Kenyon, “What is ‘Pales- 
tine?” in: Biblical Archaeology Review, 4 (Nov./Dec. 1978), 43-45; for 
a different view see: D.M. Jacobson, “Palestine and Israel? in: BASOR 
(1999), 65-74. 

[Abraham J. Brawer / Shimon Gibson (24 ed.)] 


PALESTINE, INQUIRY COMMISSIONS, a series of com- 
missions and committees that conducted inquiries into the 
internal developments, system of government, and political 
status of Palestine against the background of British and inter- 
national commitments to assist in the establishment of a Na- 
tional Home for the Jewish people (see *Balfour Declaration). 
The first of these endeavors, the King-Crane Commission 
(1919), was appointed by the United States. Four commissions 
were appointed by the British government during the period 
of the Mandate, after the outbreaks of Arab violence in 1921, 
1929, and 1936. After World War 11, a joint Anglo-American 
Committee was appointed by the British and U.S. governments 
in 1945, and the UN Special Committee on Palestine (UNscoP) 
was appointed by the United Nations in 1947. 


King-Crane Commission (1919) 

After World War 1 the United States, Great Britain, and France 
agreed, on President Wilson's suggestion, to appoint a special 
committee to visit the regions of the former Ottoman Empire 
involved in recent agreements, negotiations, and declarations 
“to acquaint themselves as fully as possible with the shade of 
opinion there ... with the social, racial, and economic con- 
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ditions ... and to form as definite an opinion as the circum- 
stances and the time at your disposal will permit, of the di- 
visions of territory and assignment of mandates.” As a result 
of obstruction by France and the lukewarm attitude of Brit- 
ain, however, the only members actually appointed were two 
Americans, H.C. King, president of Oberlin College, Ohio, 
and C.R. Crane, a Chicago businessman with many connec- 
tions in the Near East, particularly Turkey. 

In their report, presented only to the American Peace 
Commission (published in a somewhat condensed form in 
December 1922 and officially published only in 1947), King 
and Crane recommended the preservation of the unity of 
Syria, including both Lebanon and Palestine, which should 
be granted a reasonable measure of local autonomy; and that 
a Mandate over Syria be entrusted to the United States or, if 
that seemed impracticable, to Great Britain. The commission 
further recommended “a serious modification of the extreme 
Zionist program for Palestine of unlimited immigration of 
Jews, looking finally to making Palestine distinctly a Jew- 
ish State.” Policy toward Palestine should be governed by the 
principle laid down by President Wilson on July 4, 1918: “The 
settlement of every question on the basis of the free accep- 
tance of that settlement by the people immediately concerned” 
Since, according to the commission’s findings, the non-Jew- 
ish population of Palestine —- nearly 90% of the whole - were 
“emphatically against the entire Zionist program,’ their wishes 
should be respected. 

The commission declared that the Zionist claim “that 
they have a ‘right’ to Palestine, based on an occupation of two 
thousand years ago, can hardly be seriously considered” A fur- 
ther consideration was the fact that, since Palestine was the 
Holy Land for Jews, Christians, and Muslims alike, the Jews 
could not be proper guardians of the holy places. The com- 
plete Jewish occupation of Palestine “would intensify, with a 
certainty like fate, the anti-Jewish feeling both in Palestine 
and in all other portions of the world which look to Palestine 
as ‘the Holy Land:” 

In view of all these considerations, the commission rec- 
ommended that “Jewish immigration to Palestine should 
definitely be limited and that the project for making Pales- 
tine distinctly a Jewish commonwealth should be given up?’ 
The commission's report was never submitted to the Paris 
Peace Conference, and its recommendations were never acted 
upon. 


Haycraft Commission of Inquiry (1921) 

A commission of inquiry into the disturbance of May 1921 
(see *Israel, Land of: Historical Survey) was appointed by Sir 
Herbert *Samuel, then high commissioner for Palestine, “to 
inquire into the recent disturbances in the town and neigh- 
bourhood of Jaffa and to report thereon.” It was headed by Sir 
W. Haycraft, chief justice of Palestine, and its members were 
H.C. Luke, assistant governor of Jerusalem, and J.N. Stubbs 
of the Legal Department. The commission found that the im- 
mediate reason for the riots (in which 47 Jews and 48 Arabs 
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were killed and 146 Jews and 73 Arabs wounded) was a clash 
between Jewish Communist and the general Jewish labor 
movement May Day demonstrations in Jaffa, which served as 
“a spark igniting explosive material” However, the commis- 
sion stated that “the racial strife was begun by Arabs,” while 
“the police were, with few exceptions, half-trained and inef- 
ficient, in many cases indifferent and in some cases leaders 
of or participators in violence.” The fundamental cause of the 
disturbances, the commission found, was the Arab feeling of 
discontent with, and hostility to, the Jews due to political and 
economic causes and connected with Jewish immigration 
and with their conception of Zionist policy as derived from 
Jewish exponents. Much could be done, the commission sug- 
gested, to allay hostility between Arabs and Jews if responsible 
people on both sides would sit together to discuss the ques- 
tions arising between them in a “reasonable spirit,” on the ba- 
sis that the Arabs should implicitly accept the government's 
policy on the subject of the Jewish National Home and “that 
the Zionist leaders should abandon and repudiate all preten- 
sions that go beyond it.” 


Commission on the Palestine Disturbances of 1929 (The 
Shaw Commission) 

This commission was appointed by the British colonial secre- 
tary, Lord Passfield, after the serious disturbances of August 
1929, which broke out in connection with the question of Jew- 
ish rights at the *Western (Wailing) Wall. In the disturbances 
133 Jews were killed and 339 wounded, mainly in Jerusalem 
and Hebron; Arab casualties, chiefly from police action, were 
116 dead and 232 wounded. The commission's terms of refer- 
ence were “to enquire into the immediate causes which led to 
the recent outbreak in Palestine and to make recommenda- 
tions as to the steps necessary to avoid a recurrence.’ It con- 
sisted of Sir Walter Shaw, former chief justice of the Straits 
Settlements, as chairman, and three members of parliament 
Sir H. Betterton (Conservative), R.H. Morris (Liberal), and 
H. Snell (Labour). 

Although Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald stated that 
matters of major policy were definitely outside its terms of ref- 
erence, the commission went into Arab political and economic 
grievances in considerable depth and detail. It found that the 
outbreak in Jerusalem was from the beginning “an attack by 
Arabs on Jews” and apportioned “a share in the responsibility” 
to Al-Hajj Amin *Husseini, the mufti of Jerusalem. In dealing 
with the causes of the trouble, the commission stated: “There 
can be no doubt that racial animosity on the part of the Arabs, 
consequent upon the disappointment of their political and na- 
tional aspirations and fear for their economic future, was the 
fundamental cause of the outbreak of August last,” and that the 
Churchill *White Paper of 1922 charged the Palestine govern- 
ment with the primary duty of “holding the balance between 
the two parties in the country.’ It considered the policy of the 
government to be of a dual nature and that it had succeeded 
in steering a middle course between the conflicting policies 
proposed by the two parties. 
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The commission accepted most of the Arab claims and 
recommended that a new statement of policy should be is- 
sued, containing “a definition in clear and positive terms” of 
the meaning of the passages in the Mandate providing for 
“the safeguarding of the rights of the non-Jewish communi- 
ties.” It recommended: that immigration policy be reviewed 
to prevent a repetition of what the commission described as 
the excessive immigration of 1925 and 1926; that a special in- 
quiry should be undertaken into the prospects of introducing 
improved methods of cultivation and that a new land policy 
be introduced, having regard for the natural increase in the 
present rural population; and that a special commission be 
appointed to determine rights and claims in connection with 
the Western Wall. 

In a long note of reservations, Harry Snell attributed a 
greater share in the responsibility for the disturbances to the 
mufti, blamed the government for not having issued an official 
denial that the Jews had designs on the Muslim holy places, 
ascribed the outbreaks mainly to fears and antipathies fostered 
by the Arab leaders for political needs, and declared that what 
was needed was not so much a change of policy, as a change 
of mind on the part of the Arab population. 

The British government appointed Sir John Hope-Simp- 
son to report on questions of immigration, land settlement, 
and development and issued a preliminary statement accept- 
ing the substance of the Shaw Commission Report. In reply to 
trenchant criticism of the report by the Permanent Mandates 
Commission of the *League of Nations, the government fur- 
ther defended the commission's conclusions. The Hope-Simp- 
son report, which was issued on October 21, 1930, simultane- 
ously with the Passfield *White Paper, stated that: If all the 
cultivable land in Palestine were divided up among the Arab 
agricultural population, there would not be enough to pro- 
vide every family with a decent livelihood; until further de- 
velopment took place and the Arabs adopted better methods 
of cultivation, “there is no room for a single additional settler, 
if the standard of life of the fellaheen is to remain at its pres- 
ent level”; and that with thorough development of the coun- 
try, there would be room “for no less than 20,000 families of 
settlers from outside.” 


Palestine Royal Commission (Peel Commission; 1937) 
The commission was appointed by the British government on 
August 7, 1936, with very wide terms of reference. 

(1) “To ascertain the underlying causes of the distur- 
bances which broke out in Palestine in the middle of April. 

(2) “To inquire into the manner in which the Mandate 
for Palestine is being implemented in relation to the obliga- 
tions of the Mandatory towards the Arabs and Jews respec- 
tively. 

(3) “To ascertain whether, upon a proper construction of 
the terms of the Mandate, either the Arabs or the Jews have 
any legitimate grievances upon account of the way in which 
the Mandate has been, or is being implemented. 

(4) “If the Commission is satisfied that any such griev- 
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ances are well founded, to make recommendation for their 
removal and for the prevention of their recurrence.” 

The commission was headed by Earl Peel, a former secre- 
tary of state for India, and its members were Sir H.G.M. Rum- 
bold, Sir E.L.L. Hammond, Sir W.M. Carter, Sir H. Morris, 
and Professor R. Coupland. The commission's report, issued 
on July 7, was the most thorough study of the problem con- 
ducted by any of the inquiry commissions and committees. It 
started with a comprehensive survey of the history of Pales- 
tine and the connection of Jews and Arabs with it, as well as 
a bird’s-eye view of Jewish history in the Diaspora, showing 
a deep and sympathetic understanding of the Zionist move- 
ment and its aims. After a thorough study of British prom- 
ises to Jews and Arabs during World War 1 and of the terms 
of the Mandate, it reached the conclusion that “the primary 
purpose of the Mandate ... is to promote the establishment 
of the Jewish National Home,’ The commission found that 
the Jewish National Home was now a “going concern” and 
that its establishment had been to the economic advantage 
of the Arabs as a whole. At the same time, however, “with al- 
most mathematical precision the betterment of the economic 
situation in Palestine meant the deterioration of the political 
situation.” The underlying causes of the disturbances in 1936 
were, therefore, found to be the desire of the Arabs for national 
independence and their hatred and fear of the establishment 
of the Jewish National Home, the same causes that had led to 
the disturbances in the past. 

“Tt is impossible,” the commission commented, “to see 
the National Home and not to wish it well. It has meant so 
much for the relief of unmerited suffering. It displays so much 
energy and enterprise and devotion to a common cause. In so 
far as Britain has helped towards its creation, we would claim, 
with Lord Balfour, that to that extent, at any rate, Christendom 
has shown itself not oblivious of all the wrong it has done, but 
at the same time the difficulties which confront the National 
Home should not be underestimated, and it must be admit- 
ted that the situation in Palestine has reached a deadlock.” 
The solution of the problem of Palestine must be a drastic 
one. All other recommendations would be but palliatives. 
“We cannot — in Palestine as it now is - both concede the 
Arab claim to self-government and secure the establishment 
of the Jewish National Home,’ the report declared. “The dis- 
ease is so deep-rooted that the only hope of a cure lies in a 
surgical operation.” This operation was to be the partitioning 
of the country and the establishment of separate Jewish and 
Arab states, while Jerusalem and Bethlehem, with a corridor 
to the sea at Jaffa, and Nazareth would remain under British 
Mandate (see *Palestine, Partition; *Israel, State of: Historical 
Survey, 1880-1948). 


Palestine Partition Commission (The Woodhead 
Commission; 1938) 

This commission was appointed on January 4, 1938, to recom- 
mend boundaries for the Arab and Jewish areas and the en- 
claves to be retained permanently or under British Mandate 
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as proposed by the Peel Commission. In effect it reported that 
Partition was impracticable (see *Palestine, Partition and Par- 
tition Plans for a more detailed account). 


Anglo-American Committee of Enquiry Regarding the 
Problems of European Jewry and Palestine (1946) 

The terms of reference of the committee, appointed by the gov- 
ernments of the United States and Britain in November 1945, 
was to examine political, economic, and social conditions in 
Palestine as they bore upon the problem of Jewish immigra- 
tion and settlement therein and the wellbeing of the peoples 
now living therein; to examine the position of the Jews in those 
countries in Europe where they had been the victims of Nazi 
and Fascist persecution and to make estimates of those who 
wished or would be impelled by their conditions to migrate 
to Palestine or other countries outside Europe; and to make 
recommendations for ad interim handling of these problems, 
as well as for their permanent solution. 

This committee differed from its predecessors in two 
important respects. First, it represented both Britain and the 
United States. Of its 12 members, six were British (J.E. Single- 
ton, W.E Crick, R.H.S. Crossman, F. Leggett, R-E. Manning- 
ham-Bullet, and Lord Morrison) and six were Americans 
(J.C. Hutcheson, F. Aydelotte, EW. Buxton, B.C. Crum, J.G. 
*MacDonald, and W. Phillips), with Singleton and Hutcheson 
as joint chairmen. Secondly, it connected, for the first time, 
the problem of world Jewry with that of the Jews in Palestine, 
thereby tacitly admitting that the Jewish problem and the 
problem of the Jewish National Home must be seen as one. 
The committee therefore visited Germany, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Austria, Italy, and Greece even before it carried out 
its investigations in Palestine. 

In its unanimous report and recommendations, the com- 
mittee found that no country other than Palestine was ready 
to give substantial assistance in finding homes for Jews wish- 
ing or impelled to leave Europe, but that Palestine alone could 
not solve their emigration needs. It therefore recommended 
that the U.S. and British governments should endeavor to find 
new places for the *Displaced Persons, in addition to Pales- 
tine, and that 100,000 certificates for immigration to Palestine 
be authorized immediately for the Jewish victims of Nazi and 
Fascist persecution. Future immigration to Palestine should 
be regulated according to the Mandate, and the Land Trans- 
fers Regulation of 1940 should be annulled and replaced by 
new ones based on “a policy of freedom in the sale, lease, or 
use of land, irrespective of race, community, or creed.” As 
for long-term policy, the committee recommended the guid- 
ing principle that Palestine should be neither a Jewish state 
nor an Arab state, and that Jew should not dominate Arab 
nor Arab dominate Jew. Until the hostility between Jews and 
Arabs disappeared, the government of Palestine should be 
continued under the Mandate. In effect, therefore, the com- 
mittee proposed de facto abrogation of the 1939 *White Paper 
policy. The British government's rejection of the committee's 
recommendations (in particular the proposal for the issue of 
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100,000 certificates), despite President Truman’s acceptance of 
the report, led to a further deterioration in the Palestine situ- 
ation; consequently, the British government turned the whole 
problem over to the United Nations, which appointed the uN 
Special Committee on Palestine (UNSCOP). 


United Nations Special Committee on Palestine 
(UNSCOP; 1947) 
The General Assembly of the United Nations, at a special 
meeting convened in April 1947 at the request of the British 
government, appointed this committee to prepare a report on 
Palestine. It consisted of 11 members: representatives of Aus- 
tralia (J.D. Hood), Canada (I.C. Rand), Czechoslovakia (K. 
Lisicky), Guatemala (J.G. Granados), India (A. Rahman), Iran 
(N. Entezam), the Netherlands (N.S. Blom), Peru (A. Ulloa), 
Sweden (E. Sandstrom), Uruguay (E.R. Fabregat), and Yugo- 
slavia (V. Simic), with the Swedish delegate Justice Emil Sand- 
strom as chairman, and Alberto Ulloa of Peru, vice chairman. 
Its terms of reference gave the committee “the widest powers 
to ascertain and record facts, and to investigate all questions 
and issues relevant to the problems of Palestine.” In its report, 
published on August 31, 1947, it recommended unanimously 
that the Mandate for Palestine should be terminated at the ear- 
liest possible date and that independence should be granted in 
Palestine at the earliest practical date. The majority, composed 
of the representatives of Canada, Czechoslovakia, Guatemala, 
the Netherlands, Peru, Sweden, and Uruguay, proposed the 
partitioning of Palestine into a Jewish state, an Arab state, and 
a special international regime for Jerusalem and its environs 
(see *Palestine, Partition and Partition Plans). The minority, 
consisting of the representatives of India, Iran, and Yugoslavia, 
proposed the establishment of a binational federal state. The 
majority proposals were adopted by a special meeting of the 
General Assembly on November 29, 1947; 33 member states 
(including the United States and the U.S.S.R.) voted in favor, 
13 against (including all the Arab states) and 10 (including 
Great Britain) abstained. 
For bibliography see *White Papers. 
[Daniel Efron] 


PALESTINE, PARTITION AND PARTITION PLANS. 
The first partition of Palestine took place in 1922, when the 
British government excluded Transjordan from the area to 
which the provisions of the *Balfour Declaration would ap- 
ply. The Zionist Executive reluctantly acquiesced in this de- 
cision. The *Revisionist movement, established in 1925, hotly 
opposed the separation of Transjordan; its basic slogan was 
“a Jewish state on both sides of the Jordan.” The idea of par- 
titioning western Palestine between Jews and Arabs was first 
broached officially in 1937 by the Palestine Royal Commis- 
sion (see *Palestine, Inquiry Commissions, Peel Commission) 
as a method of enabling each nation to exercise sovereignty 
and achieve its principal national aims in part of the country 
while maintaining a British foothold centered in Jerusalem. 
The proposal was at first approved by the British government 
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and accepted in principle, after a vigorous controversy, by the 
majority of the yishuv and the Zionist movement. The Brit- 
ish withdrew their support, however, after the Palestine Par- 
tition Commission (the Woodhead Commission, see below) 
had failed to produce a “practicable” partition plan, and in- 
stead adopted in 1939 the *White Paper policy, which would 
ultimately have created an independent Palestinian state with 
a permanent Arab majority. 

The abortive Morrison-Grady scheme of 1946 (see be- 
low), which would have left more than two-fifths of the coun- 
try in British hands and given neither Arabs nor Jews more 
than limited autonomy, was rejected by both sides, and it was 
not until Britain put the problem before the United Nations 
that a new partition plan was evolved. This was done by the 
uN Special Committee on Palestine (UNscop, see below), 
which recommended the establishment of a Jewish and an 
Arab state joined in an economic union, with Jerusalem and 
its environs as a separate international enclave. This proposal 
was accepted by the Jews and rejected by the Arabs, while the 
British refused to play any part in implementing it. 

The partition of western Palestine was not merely a the- 
oretical proposal, but one of the possibilities inherent in the 
situation created by two generations of Zionist settlement be- 
fore and during the British *Mandate. Jewish land purchases, 
mainly by the *Jewish National Fund, and the establishment 
of Jewish towns and villages had created areas of contiguous 
Jewish settlement, with a self-reliant and economically viable 
community that was prepared and able to defend itself and 
institutions of self-government based upon the voluntary 
allegiance of the Jewish population. Without such a yishuyv, 
fortified by the moral, political, and financial support of Jews 
around the world, no decision by any external body could 
have been implemented. Ultimately, the partition of west- 
ern Palestine was the result of two forces: the capacity of the 
yishuv to hold its own by force against the attacks of Palesti- 
nian Arabs and the surrounding Arab states on the one hand, 
and the inability of the yishuv to gain control of the whole of 
western Palestine, on the other. The following are the details 
of the partition plans presented by the various commissions 
and committees. 


Palestine Royal Commission 

(See *Palestine, Inquiry Commissions). This commission, of- 
ten referred to as the Peel Commission, published its report 
on July 7, 1937. It came to the conclusion that partition was the 
best solution for both sides. Although this proposal meant nei- 
ther Jews nor Arabs would get all they wanted, the commis- 
sion believed that it offered many advantages to both sides. 
The Arabs would obtain national independence and finally 
be delivered from fear of ultimate subjection to Jewish rule. 
By converting the Jewish National Home into a Jewish state, 
the Jews would not only be free of the fear of Arab rule, but 
they “will attain the primary objective of Zionism - a Jewish 
nation, planted in Palestine, giving its nationals the same sta- 
tus in the world as other nations give theirs. They will cease 
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at last to live a ‘minority life’ A new sense of confidence and 
security would replace the existing feeling of fear and suspi- 
cion and both Jews and Arabs would obtain the inestimable 
boon of peace.” (See Map: Peel Partition Plan). 

The commission therefore proposed that Palestine be 
divided into 

(1) a Jewish state, comprising the whole of Galilee and the 
Jezreel Valley, most of the Beth-Shean Valley, and the Coastal 
Plain from Ras el-Nakura (Rosh ha-Nikrah) on the Lebanese 
border to Beer Tuviyyah in the south; 

(2) an Arab state comprising Transjordan, the hill coun- 
try of Samaria and Judea, and the Negev; 

(3) a British zone under permanent Mandate, consist- 
ing of Jerusalem, Bethlehem, and their environs, a corridor 
to the coast at Jaffa, and Nazareth. British treaties of alliance 
with the Jewish and the Arab state would guarantee the pro- 
tection of minorities, facilities for British forces, etc., and the 
Jewish state would pay a subvention to the Arab state. (For 
details of proposed boundaries, see *Israel, Land of: Geo- 
graphical Survey.) 

The 20" Zionist Congress (Zurich, Aug. 3-17, 1937) de- 
clared that the Peel Commission’s scheme was “unacceptable,” 
but empowered the Executive to negotiate with the British 
government on “precise terms” for the establishment of “a Jew- 
ish state,” provided that any scheme that might emerge would 
be submitted for approval to a newly elected Congress. 


Palestine Partition Commission 

In 1938 the British government appointed the Palestine Parti- 
tion Commission (generally known as the Woodhead Com- 
mission, after its chairman Sir John Woodhead) “to recom- 
mend boundaries for the proposed Arab and Jewish areas and 
the British enclaves that would (a) afford a reasonable prospect 
of the eventual establishment... of self-supporting Arab and 
Jewish states; (b) necessitate the inclusion of the fewest pos- 
sible Arabs and Arab enterprises in the Jewish area and vice 
versa; and (c) enable the British government to carry out its 
‘Mandatory responsibilities’” The commission, whose report 
was published in October 1938, found that the Peel Commis- 
sion’s scheme (Plan a) was impracticable. One member fa- 
vored Plan B, which would have excluded Galilee and a small 
area in the south from the Jewish state as proposed in Plan a; 
two others preferred Plan c, which provided for small Jew- 
ish and Arab states, with Galilee, a Jerusalem enclave, and the 
Negev under British mandate; and a fourth rejected all three 
plans. The commission, therefore, was unable to recommend 
boundaries that would meet its terms of reference, and the 
British government came to the conclusion that partition was 
impracticable. 


The Morrison-Grady Scheme 

This was a plan evolved in July 1946 by British and American 
representatives, headed by Herbert Morrison, then lord presi- 
dent of the council, and T. Grady of the U.S. State Department. 
It purported to be based on the report of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Committee (see *Palestine, Inquiry Commissions), but 
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Map 1. The Peel Partition Plan, 1937. After Zev Vilnay, New Israel Atlas, 
Jerusalem, 1968. 


actually had little or nothing in common with it. The scheme 
provided for the division of Palestine into four provinces: an 
Arab province, consisting of about 40% of the area; a Jewish 
province, with 17%, and two British provinces - the Jerusalem 
district and the Negev - covering 43% of the area. A British 
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high commissioner, assisted by a nominated executive coun- 
cil, would head the central government. The Arab and Jewish 
provinces would have elected legislatures, with executives ap- 
pointed by the high commissioner from among their mem- 
bers. The powers of these executives would be very limited: 
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Map 2. “Plan C” examined by the Woodhead Palestine Partition Commis- 
sion, 1938. After Zev Vilnay, New Israel Atlas, Jerusalem, 1968. 
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Map 3. The UNSCOP Partition Plan, 1947. After Zev Vilnay, New Israel 
Atlas, Jerusalem, 1968. 


defense, foreign relations, and customs and excise would be 
controlled by the central government, and bills passed by the 
provincial legislatures would require the high commissioner's 
assent. The Land Transfer Regulations of the 1939 White Pa- 
per would be repealed. The Arab legislature would be free to 
permit or refuse Jews permission to buy lands in its province, 
while the Jews would be permitted to buy land in their own 
area. Final control over immigration would rest with the high 
commissioner, who would act according to the recommenda- 
tions of the provincial governments, provided the economic 
absorptive capacity was not exceeded (see *White Papers). As 
for the future, the plan left the way open for either partition 
or for federal unity. The U.S. government declined to accept 
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taught the state curriculum along with a Jewish cultural pro- 
gram that took up between five and 20 hours per week. A to- 
tal of 19,248 students attended classes in 56 kindergartens, 52 
elementary schools, and 29 high schools. 

By 2002, however, the numbers had dropped, showing 
just 14,700 students in 40 elementary schools and 22 high 
schools. Although the two surveys conducted five years apart 
had different methodologies and were therefore not necessar- 
ily comparable, it is likely that the difference reflected a real 
downturn, the natural result of the above-mentioned demo- 
graphic processes: low birthrate, assimilation, and emigration. 
On the other hand, the economic situation which affected 
the middle-class Jewish population should be taken into ac- 
count as well. The high tuition rates in these private schools 
were also a deterrent under the grim economic conditions, 
even though local Jewish institutions, the Jewish Agency, and 
Israel’s Ministry of Education, together with the Joint Distri- 
bution Committee and World Jewish Congress, established 
financial aid programs. 

In addition to formal Jewish education, Jewish schools of- 
fered an informal social framework with events connected to 
the Hebrew calendar and Israel-related activities such as dance 
groups and choirs. For students in the higher grades there was 
the opportunity for educational trips to Israel. 

Another important contribution of the schools to Jew- 
ish life is the common framework they offer to thousands of 
young Jews, creating through them the opportunity to estab- 
lish a connection with thousands of young families interested 
in a Jewish framework and being exposed to Jewish values. 

Nevertheless socio-economic development since the 
1990s imposed a revision of the existing model of Jewish 
schooling. Recognizing that other educational alternatives 
were necessary for those not in day schools, the community, 
in cooperation with the Jewish Agency, established a supple- 
mentary program called Lomdim for secondary level (with 
about 1,200 students in 2004) with classes two or three days 
(6-9 hours) a week. A second supplementary program, for el- 
ementary school children, called Chalomot, with 4-12 hours 
a week, has approximately 600 children. Chabad developed 
a similar strategy, offering children attending public school 
an enriched after-school program in computers, English, and 
other subjects, together with Jewish studies. 

Teacher training suffered dramatically in this period. 
Such training was given in the 1940s and 1950s by certain 
secondary schools, in Buenos Aires mainly by the Seminar 
le-Morim of amia, the Machon le-Limudei ha-Yahaduth 
of cir, and the secondary school of the Sholem Aleichem 
Shul, and in Moisesville by the Seminar Yahaduth. Training 
was transferred to Ha-Midrashah ha-Ivrit in the mid-1960s. 
Students received training there as elementary school teach- 
ers in the first two years, and could became secondary school 
teachers after three additional years of study. At the beginning 
of the 1970s its name was changed to Michlelet Shazar (Sha- 
zar College) and received academic sponsorship from Tel Aviv 
University, which was withdrawn at the end of the 1980s. Many 
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difficulties - academic, budgetary, and administrative, espe- 
cially after the bombing of the community building in 1994 - 
led to a decline of its activities in the mid-1990s. In 1996 the 
Merkaz Rabin was established, which included the Michlelet 
Shazar and the Seminar Agnon for kindergarten teachers (es- 
tablished in the early 1960s). At the end of the 1990s, however, 
Shazar was closed, and today there is no teacher training in- 
stitution in Argentina. The only institutions of higher Jewish 
studies are Orthodox yeshivot and the Seminario Rabinico 
Latinoamericano of Conservative orientation, in which there 
is also a section for non-rabbinic studies. All those institu- 
tions demand from their students one or more years of study 
at higher yeshivot or Jewish universities in Israel or the U.S. 
in order for them to receive a rabbinic degree. 


Relations with Israel 

Argentina has always had a significant place in Israel's foreign 
policy as a prominent Latin American country and a country 
with a very large Jewish community. From 1947, when Argen- 
tina abstained from voting for the UN Partition Plan for Pal- 
estine, relations were marked by steady progress. Argentina 
recognized Israel on Feb. 14, 1949, and diplomatic missions 
were established in Buenos Aires and Tel Aviv in August and 
September 1949, respectively. 

Argentina's position varies on a number of issues affect- 
ing Israel. In the annually recurrent uN debates on Palestine 
refugees, Argentina has for years voted with Israel against at- 
tempts to appoint a UN property custodian, on the grounds 
that it would be an unacceptable interference with national 
sovereignty. Following the Six-Day War, Argentina was in the 
forefront of the Latin American nations that opposed Soviet 
and Arab efforts in the Emergency Session of the uN Gen- 
eral Assembly to bring about an unconditional evacuation 
of the Israel-held territories. On the other hand, she has con- 
sistently favored the internationalization of Jerusalem, and 
after the Six-Day War voted against the municipal reunifica- 
tion of the city. 

In 1960 the capture of Adolf Eichmann in Argentina 
caused a temporary crisis in relations, which returned to 
normal after some months. Commercial treaties exist be- 
tween the two countries. In the 1960s the trade balance was 
overwhelmingly in favor of Argentina (due to meat exports 
that varied from $10 to 15 million a year). The trade balance 
remained disproportionate also in the 1970s (Israel’s im- 
ports rose to $17.1 million while exports only reached $1.3 
million). The balance changed radically in the 1980s ($42.7 
and 35.4 million, respectively) and in the 1990s ($66.7 and 
12.3 million). Since 2000 the total scope of bilateral trade was 
over $100 million a year, with the exception of 2002, when 
a deep crisis struck the Argentinean economy. The most re- 
markable year was 2004 with a total of $191.1 million ($136.3 
and $54.8 million). Meat continues to be the principal Ar- 
gentinean export product together with oil and processed 
food. The main goods exported by Israel are machinery and 
chemical products. 
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the plan as a basis for consideration, and it was rejected by 
the Zionist Congress. 


UN Special Committee on Palestine 

UNSCOP was appointed by the uN General Assembly in May 
1947 after Britain had submitted the Palestine problem to the 
UN (see *Palestine, Inquiry Commissions). The seven-mem- 
ber majority called for the partition of Palestine into an Arab 
state, a Jewish state, and a “Special International Regime” for 
Jerusalem, all three to be linked in an economic union. The 
minority proposed the establishment of a binational federal 
state, while the Australian representative abstained. 

The majority proposals, with slight territorial modifica- 
tions, were adopted by a special meeting of the General As- 
sembly on Nov. 19, 1947. The Arab state was to comprise west- 
ern Galilee, the hill country of Samaria and Judea (excluding 
Jerusalem), and the Coastal Plain from Isdud (Ashdod) to the 
Sinai frontier; the Jewish state would include eastern Galilee, 
the Jezreel Valley, most of the Coastal Plain, and the Negev. 
Each state was thus to consist of three sections linked at two 
crossing points. The Jerusalem enclave was to be under uN 
trusteeship. (See Map: unNscop Partition Plan). (For details of 
proposed boundaries, see *Israel, State of: Frontiers.) 

The proposals were accepted by the Jews and rejected 
by the Arabs, who announced that they would do all in their 
power to bring about the collapse of the plan, while the British 
stated that they would do nothing to enforce it. In the end, the 
United Nations decision was implemented by the *Haganah 
and the Israel Defense Forces, which repelled attacks against 
Jewish centers and enabled the yishuv to establish the State of 
Israel, with its legislature, government, and administration 
in effective control of its territory. The de facto boundaries of 
the State of Israel, which were determined by the *Armistice 
agreements concluded in 1949 with Egypt, Lebanon, Jordan, 
and Syria, were roughly similar to those proposed in the UN 
resolution, with the addition of western Galilee and a broad 
corridor from the coast to western Jerusalem. The special in- 
ternational regime for Jerusalem could not be implemented 
and the city was divided along the cease-fire lines between 
Israel and Jordan. 

The question of partition came to the fore again after the 
*Six-Day War of June 1967, as a result of which Israel found 
itself in control of the entire area that had constituted western 
Palestine. In Israel, some of those (headed by *Herut leaders) 
who were opposed to any withdrawal from the new cease-fire 
lines, especially the Palestinian areas, based their attitude on 
the total negation of any “renewed partition of Erez Israel” 
The majority of Israel opinion, however, supported the policy 
of withdrawing from a part of the newly occupied territories 
in exchange for effective peace treaties with the neighboring 
Arab states, which would put an end to the Israel-Arab con- 
flict and grant Israel “defensible borders.” This policy guided 
the Israel government in 1970-71 in its negotiations with Egypt 
and Jordan under the auspices of UN representative Gunnar 
Jarring, in accordance with the Security Council resolution of 
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Nov. 22, 1967. The issue of withdrawal from territories occu- 
pied during the Six-Day War continued to be a divisive issue 
in Israeli politics in the following decades, though a majority 
of the Israeli public seemed to become reconciled to the idea 
despite the ups and downs of the peace process initiated in 
1994 with the Oslo Accords. 

For bibliography see *White Papers. 


[Daniel Efron] 


PALESTINE ECONOMIC CORPORATION (now known 
as PEC Israel Economic Corporation), a public company, 
incorporated in the United States through the merger of two 
agencies interested in the economic development of Palestine. 
According to its charter, its principal purpose was “to afford 
financial aid to commercial, banking, credit, industrial, and 
agricultural enterprises, cooperative or otherwise, in or relat- 
ing to Palestine.” In 1922 a group of prominent Jews headed by 
Robert *Szold formed a corporation called Palestine Coopera- 
tive Co., Inc. In 1926 another group of non-Zionist American 
Jews, headed by Bernard *Flexner, formed the Palestine Eco- 
nomic Corporation under the laws of the State of Maine. The 
purpose was to combine the assets of Palestine Cooperative 
Company, Inc. and the assets in Palestine of the Reconstruc- 
tion Committee of the American Jewish *Joint Distribution 
Committee into a single corporation. Flexner and Szold both 
had a close personal relationship with Louis D. *Brandeis, and 
his urgings and inspiration were probably the most important 
factor leading to the foundation of the company. The initial au- 
thorized capital was $3,000,000. The object was to establish an 
organization to which American Jews might give material aid 
on a business basis for productive enterprises in Palestine. At 
first the corporation invested and operated through the Cen- 
tral Bank of Cooperative Institutions in Palestine, Palestine 
Mortgage and Credit Bank Ltd., Palestine Water Company 
Ltd., Bayside Land Corporation Ltd., and Loan Bank Ltd. 
The Central Bank for Cooperatives was a major factor 
in financing diversified cooperative institutions and further- 
ing the cooperative movement in Palestine. For many years, 
it was the only credit institution dealing solely with kibbut- 
zim and cooperative societies introducing tested cooperative 
principles developed in western Europe. Apart from building 
low-cost housing and developing large urban areas, the Bay- 
side Land Corporation was responsible for the preparation of 
a master plan by eminent British town planners for the future 
development of the city of Haifa, which was subsequently ad- 
opted by the Palestine government and is the plan pursuant 
to which the modern city of Haifa has been developed. The 
Mortgage and Credit Bank engaged in the construction and 
financing of houses for workers, both urban and rural. It was 
instrumental in reducing costs of construction, through com- 
petitive bidding, supervision, inspection of building materials 
and methods, and building houses in large groups. The Loan 
Bank made loans to artisans, farmers, and small businesses. 
The Water Company introduced modern American well-bor- 
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ing machinery and greatly contributed to the enlargement of 
new wells for domestic and agricultural use. The company also 
engaged in geological, hydrographical, and geophysical inves- 
tigations of the country and trained early settlers. It partici- 
pated in the initial capital of the Palestine Electric Company 
and in the formation of Palestine Potash Ltd., which received 
the concession for the exploitation of mineral deposits in the 
Dead Sea. Over the years these activities were expanded, and 
by 1971 the company had investments in some 50 different 
corporations engaged in industry, construction, transport, 
marketing finance, and agriculture in Israel. Its stock was 
purchased by investors throughout the United States. In 1931 
it increased its authorized capital to $10,030,000, and this 
was subsequently increased to $25,030,000. As of the end of 
1970, its capital and surplus was close to $25,000,000 and its 
stockholders numbered many thousands. The company paid 
regular dividends from 1933, with the exception of the years 
of World War 11. In 1969 Albert Levinson was president of the 
corporation, Robert Szold honorary chairman, and Joseph 
Meyerhoff chairman of the board. In later years, PEC merged 
with the 1pB Corporation, one of the largest in Israel. Its last 
president was Joseph Ciechanover. 

In the 1990s the company was involved in a broad cross- 
section of Israeli companies engaged in various fields of busi- 
ness, including high tech and communications, manufac- 
turing, building and construction, shipping and consumer 
products. Among PEc’s holdings were the high-tech firms of 
Scitex Corporation Ltd. and Elron Electronic Industries Ltd.; 
the cell phone company Cellcom Israel Ltd.; the cable televi- 
sion company that serves the Tel Aviv metropolitan area and 
two other areas in Israel, Tevel Ltd.; the largest paint factory 
in Israel, Tambour Ltd.; the canning factory Caniel-Israel Can 
Company Ltd.; the Property and Building Corporation Ltd.; 
E]-Yam Ships Ltd.; and the Super-Sol Ltd. supermarket chain. 
PEC is also involved in several venture capital funds and early 
stage development companies. 


[Julius Weiss / Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND, a British society for 
the exploration of the Holy Land, founded in 1865 under the 
patronage of Queen Victoria; the first president and secretary 
were, respectively, the Archbishop of York and G. Grove. The 
society was to be conducted strictly on scientific principles, 
not subject to any religious dogma. The quarterly statement 
of the society, first published in 1869, was still appearing in 
1971. Between 1911 and 1970, six volumes of an annual were 
published. After World War 1 it joined forces with the British 
School of Archaeology in Jerusalem. 

The first activities of the fund included a survey of Jeru- 
salem. It maintained C. *Warren’s expedition to Jerusalem, 
where work was carried out mainly around the enclosure Wall 
of the Temple. From 1874 to 1882, the fund was engaged in its 
second large project: the survey of the region west of the Jor- 
dan. This work was completed by C.R. *Conder, C.W. *Wilson, 
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and H.H.H. Kitchener and included a 26-sheet map and Mem- 
oirs (5 vols.). At about the same time, the society supported 
C.S. *Clermont-Ganneau’s researches in Palestine and made 
a partial survey of Transjordan. In 1890 the fund resumed ex- 
cavations: at Tell el-Hesi, directed by W.M.F. *Petrie and EJ. 
*Bliss; in Jerusalem, directed by Bliss and Dickie; and in the 
hills of the Shephelah, directed by Bliss and R.A.S. *Macali- 
ster. From 1905 to 1909, it financed Macalister’s large excava- 
tions at *Gezer and afterward started work at *Beth Shemesh, 
under the direction of Duncan and Mackenzie. After World 
War 1, the fund took part in the work on the hill of Ophel, 
directed by Mackenzie, Macalister, and J.W. *Crowfoot, and 
in the excavations at Samaria, under the direction of Crow- 
foot. After World War 11, it participated in the excavations of 
K. *Kenyon in Jericho and Jerusalem. In addition to its field 
work, the Palestine Exploration Fund has published a series 
of English translations of Oriental sources and the accounts 
of ancient pilgrims. It has an excellent library and archives at 


the London headquarters. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


PALESTINE LIBERATION ORGANIZATION (Pto), Pal- 
estinian organization founded in May 1964 at a Palestinian 
Congress held in East Jerusalem (then under Jordanian rule) 
following intensive efforts of Ahmad al-Shugeiri, until then 
the representative of the Palestinian Arabs in the League of 
Arab States. The Congress was convened under strict Jorda- 
nian control and received the personal congratulations of King 
*Hussein, who indicated his intention to give full patronage to 
the newly established organization. The Congress, comprised 
mainly of senior Palestinian figures from Jordan and the Gaza 
Strip, approved the “Palestinian [Pan] National Charter” (al- 
mithaq al-qawmi al-filastini) and the pLo’s organic law, giv- 
ing decisive powers to its Chairman Shugeiri, including the 
appointment of the Executive Committee members. 

The foundation of the pLo, which was fully supported 
by Egyptian President Gamal Abdel *Nasser, and reluctantly 
acquiesced to by King Hussein of Jordan, was the result of two 
separate processes: an authentic rise of self-assertion and rev- 
olutionary trends among young Palestinian refugees, and in- 
ter-Arab circumstances. Attentive to growing frustration and 
an urge for autonomous action for the liberation of Palestine 
among Palestinians in the Gaza Strip, already in 1959 Nasser 
suggested the establishment of a “Palestinian Entity” - a politi- 
cal organization that would represent the Palestinian national 
cause in the international arena. The Jordanian position re- 
flected concern lest any expression of Palestinian nationalism 
might arouse separatist tendencies among the Palestinians in 
the kingdom, who constituted a majority of the population 
and could threaten the very existence of the Hashemite re- 
gime. In the strained relations between Nasser and his arch- 
rival, Abdel Karim Qassem, then the ruler of Iraq, Nasser’s 
call was challenged by Qassem, who called for establishing a 
militant Palestinian organization which would operate against 
Israel from the West Bank and the Gaza Strip. 
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By the end of 1963 Nasser’s prestige as champion of pan- 
Arabism had reached an impasse following Syria's secession in 
September 1961 from the union with Egypt (the United Arab 
Republic) and his entanglement in a costly and unsuccessful 
military involvement in Yemen. In addition, he came under in- 
creasing pressures from Syria's new Bath regime, which urged 
him to go to war with Israel over the ensuing inauguration of 
its National Water Carrier exploiting the Jordan River’s water 
to irrigate new areas in the northern Negev. 

Nasser perceived these as pressures detrimental to his 
priorities - unity first, then total war against Israel - and 
Egypt's security, repeating his rejection of an untimely war 
against Israel that could end with a disaster for the Arabs. 
To escape the trap set for him by the Syrian regime, Nasser 
called for an Arab summit conference in Cairo, which was held 
in January 1964. The summit, which was meant to preserve 
Nasser’s control of collective Arab action against Israel and his 
all-Arab leadership, approved a plan of preventing Israel’s use 
of the Jordan River’s waters by diverting its tributaries origi- 
nating in Lebanon and Syria in other directions. In view of 
Israel’s possible military response against the diversion plan, 
the summit established a Joint Arab Command to supervise 
military preparations for the imminent war with Israel. The 
summit also discussed the issue of establishing a Palestinian 
Entity, but could not reach an agreement on this. Jordan ad- 
hered to its objection to the proposed institution on politi- 
cal grounds. Other states, such as Syria and Algeria, wanted 
a militant organization that would wage a popular armed 
struggle against Israel, while the Saudis feared it would be 
merely an Egyptian political instrument which would be used 
against them. The Arab summit thus refrained from officially 
approving the establishment of a Palestinian Entity and, in- 
stead, instructed Shugeiri to examine the attitudes among the 
Palestinians regarding such an idea, without even mentioning 
the word “entity” in its decisions. Nonetheless, the decision 
enabled Shugeiri to embark on a series of visits to Palestinian 
communities in the Arab states, which indicated their strong 
support for the idea fostered by Nasser. The enthusiasm with 
which Shugeiri was received by Palestinians in Jordan appar- 
ently convinced King Hussein that his best choice was to co- 
opt the Palestinian Entity project rather than resist it. 

Although the second Arab summit conference, held in 
Alexandria in September 1964, approved the establishment 
of the pLo, the organization remained highly controversial. 
It was criticized by militant Palestinian organizations, such 
as Fatah, and Arab regimes alike. In the coming three years 
the PLO, headed by Shugeiri, was the subject of much discon- 
tent and bitter attacks by almost all the states. Seen as Nasser’s 
protégé, the PLo could not escape its image as an instrument 
serving Nasser’s Arab policies and primarily to legitimize the 
latter’s desire to avoid war with Israel. In addition, though the 
PLO was meant to be merely a political organization, Shugeiri 
constantly pushed the limits initially set for PLO activities in a 
military direction, if not armed capability. Challenged by Fa- 
tah, which began its military operations against Israel in early 
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January 1965, Shugeiri managed to bring about the establish- 
ment of the Palestinian Liberation Army, which comprised 
three regular brigades deployed in Egypt, Syria, and Iraq (Ein 
Jallout, Hittin, and Qadisiyya, respectively, named after great 
historic Muslim victorious battles). However, these brigades 
were fully subordinated to the military establishment of these 
states while the PLO maintained only a nominal command. 
By late 1965, Shuqeiri had become anathema to the Jordanian 
authorities due to his inexorable efforts to propagate the es- 
tablishment of Palestinian recruitment centers in Jordan on 
behalf of the pLo, openly challenging the Jordanian mon- 
arch’s authority and leading to arrests of PLO activists there. 
The growing tension between King Hussein and Shugeiri co- 
incided with the collapse of the summit-generated detente in 
inter-Arab relations as of late 1965, which led to Nasser’s re- 
turn to his aggressive policies in the inter-Arab arena, espe- 
cially against the Western-backed monarchies of Saudi Arabia 
and Jordan. Until the June 1967 War, the Palestinian National 
Council (pNc - a sort of parliament of the Palestinian peo- 
ple) convened twice more in Gaza. In the meantime, Fatah 
and other newly established Palestinian guerrilla groups sup- 
ported by Syria, won some prestige for their warfare against 
Israel, leading to further marginalization of Shugqeiri and his 
PLO, who lost even Nasser’s interest. 

In the aftermath of the 1967 defeat, Shuqeiri became a 
burden for Nasser as well as to Palestinian military and politi- 
cal activists. At the Khartoum Summit Conference convened 
in September of that year, Shuqeiri found himself isolated in 
his effort to pressure the Arab leaders to include a fourth “no” 
in their resolutions, namely that there should be no compro- 
mise of Palestinian national rights, which led to his walkout 
from the conference. At the same time, the success scored by 
the Palestinian guerrilla groups in entangling the Arab states 
in war against Israel and the defeat of the Arab regular armies 
in this war boosted the prestige of guerrilla warfare, which 
strengthened demands by Fatah and other guerrilla factions 
for a substantial representation in the pLo. Shugeiri resigned 
in December 1967 and was replaced by Yahya Hamuda, an- 
other veteran Palestinian politician, who did not represent 
the guerrilla groups. The fourth session of the pNc, held in 
Cairo in July 1968, which approved Shugeiri’s resignation, 
recognized the success of the guerrilla organizations by in- 
cluding them for the first time and electing their leaders to 
key positions in the organization, most significant of which 
was the election of Fatah’s leader Yasser *Arafat as the PLo’s 
spokesman. The heavy representation in the PNc and the PLO 
Executive obtained by the guerrilla groups led, in February 
1969, at the fifth council session, to their seizure of full con- 
trol of the PLo, with majority on the Executive. Yasser Arafat 
was elected chairman, signifying that the guerrilla groups had 
taken over the PLO. 

Thus the PLo represented the core claim of the new Pal- 
estinian generation, which intended to play an active role in 
determining their people's fate rather than leaving it to the 
Arab states. The fourth pnc session of July 1968 already rep- 
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resented a watershed in pLo history. It changed from being 
merely a political representative of the Palestinians to a loose 
umbrella organization for various Palestinian groups, military 
and civilian alike, with the guerrilla groups as its hard core, as 
well as for Palestinian communities all over the world. A ma- 
jor result of the changing nature of the PLO was a persistent 
and uncompromising claim for exclusive authority to speak 
in the name of the Palestinian people, sometimes imposed by 
violence on Palestinian figures under Israeli occupation in the 
West Bank and Gaza strip who dared broach ideas such as the 
establishment of a Palestinian state in the occupied territories 
only, or those conducting talks with the Israeli authorities 
about the political future of these areas. 

The new nature of the PLO now also came to be mani- 
fested in ideological terms. At the July 1968 PNc session radical 
modifications were introduced in the pLo Charter. Unlike the 
pan-Arab (qawmi) character of Shugeiri’s PLO, the new Char- 
ter assumed a clear Palestinian national nature, bearing the 
title “The Palestinian National (watani) Charter” The Charter 
stated that “the Palestinian Arab people” (being an “insepa- 
rable part of the Arab nation’) “possesses the legal right to its 
homeland.’ The Palestinians were defined as those ... “Arab 
citizens who were living permanently in Palestine until 1947” 
and their descendants, as well as “Jews who are of Palestinian 
origin” (1964) - or “who were living permanently in Palestine 
until the beginning of the invasion” (1968), dated in another 
resolution of the Council as 1917. Only they “will be considered 
Palestinians” in the future Palestinian state to be established 
on the whole territory of Mandatory Palestine. The Charter 
stipulated that the *Balfour declaration, the mandate, the par- 
tition of Palestine, and the establishment of the “Zionist en- 
tity” were “null and void”; “the claim of a historical or spiritual 
tie between Jews and Palestine” was denied, “Judaism... is not 
a nationality, ...the Jews are not one people.” “The liberation of 
Palestine... is a national duty to repulse the Zionist, imperial- 
ist invasion... and to purge the Zionist presence from Pales- 
tine” “The Palestinian people... through the armed Palestin- 
ian revolution, reject any solution that would be a substitute 
for the complete liberation of Palestine.” “Armed struggle is 
the only way to liberate Palestine” and is defined as “a strat- 
egy and not a tactic,’ and the “Fidaiyyin [i.e., guerrillas] and 
their action form the nucleus of the popular Palestinian war 
of Liberation.” The Charter stated that it could be changed by 
a two-third majority of the PNc. 

The new Charter served as a rallying point among the 
various factions coalesced in the pLo under Fatah leadership, 
but also subjected the pLo to much criticism in the Western 
world, due to its extreme language and determination to elimi- 
nate the state of Israel as well as to force most of its citizens to 
leave historic Palestine. It is against this backdrop that in the 
following years the pLo’s political thinking began gradually 
changing albeit without actually modifying anything in the 
Charter until May 1996 (see below). Thus, in 1969 the PLO ad- 
opted the idea of establishing a secular democratic Palestinian 
state in which Muslims, Christians, and Jews would be living 
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in harmony. However, this idea was met with objections by 
some factions, and failed to attract world public support. In 
the early 1970s, as the Palestinian national cause began pen- 
etrating the world’s public consciousness - primarily due to 
Palestinian international terrorism - the pLo leadership also 
came under growing pressure in the inter-Arab arena to mod- 
ify its practical political positions. Hence, following the defeat 
and expulsion of the Palestinian guerrilla groups from Jordan 
in 1970-71, President Anwar al-*Sadat of Egypt repeatedly 
urged the pLo leadership to accept a realistic solution based 
on the West Bank and Gaza Strip, but to no avail. 

In the first two decades following the 1967 war the PLo, 
now dominated by Fatah, focused its efforts toward achiev- 
ing two main goals: bringing the Palestinians at large to accept 
the pio as their exclusive national movement, and pushing 
the issue of Palestinian national rights, primarily their right 
to self-determination, into the international limelight in order 
to finally obtain Arab and international recognition of the or- 
ganization as the sole legitimate political representative of the 
Palestinians. Initially, these efforts focused mainly on the Arab 
world and did not always suit the interests and considerations 
guiding the Arab regimes. Nonetheless, the combination of the 
diminished prestige and legitimacy of leading Arab regimes 
following the defeat of 1967; strong popular support among 
leftist and nationalist groups in Arab countries for the “Pales- 
tinian resistance”; the ongoing guerrilla warfare against Israel 
and Israel’s massive retaliations; and most of all the participa- 
tion of Palestinian factions in headline-grabbing international 
terrorism — all turned out to be decisive elements in a process 
of growing international awareness of the Palestinian issue and 
the magnification of the pLo’s stature both in the Middle East 
and worldwide. Hence, the relative Arab success in the 1973 
war against Israel, and especially the ensuing skyrocketing 
oil prices and embargo by the Arab oil producers against the 
United States and Holland, led most of the international com- 
munity, including the Western European states, to recognize 
the Palestinian people's right for self-determination, despite 
reservations about its political course and violent modes of 
action. By the mid-1970s the pLo had attained full recogni- 
tion by the majority of the Palestinians in the Arab states and 
Diaspora as well as in the occupied West Bank and Gaza Strip. 
The success of the Palestinian organizations in combining ter- 
rorism with diplomacy was indeed unique in the worldwide 
community of underground and terrorist organizations. 

The aftermath of the 1967 war also witnessed an increase 
in the efforts to build the national institutions and mecha- 
nisms of an effective Palestinian national organization. The 
result was that, from 1969 on, the PLO became increasingly 
dominated by Fatah, whose members or supporters consti- 
tuted the majority of the bureaucratic personnel in the PLO 
institutions and organs. 

One of the main lessons learned by the founding fathers 
of Fatah from the national struggle against Zionism during 
the Mandate and up to the 1948 Palestinian disaster was the 
need for a centralized national authority based on social and 
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political institutions. This was necessary in order to ensure 
maximum capability of mobilization of the constituents of the 
Palestinian community and compliance with the pLo’s deci- 
sion making. However, in the absence of territorial sovereignty 
and ability to reach out to the major Palestinian communi- 
ties in the Arab world, the pLo could hardly impose its full 
and exclusive authority on all Palestinian factions - some of 
which represented the interests of Arab regimes. Under these 
circumstances Fatah had to compromise and accept a loose 
confederation of independent organizations, each with its 
own agenda and sources of financial and military resources. 
The pLo under Arafat thus functioned more as an overall na- 
tional framework than a practical structure of a “state in the 
making.’ The PLo consisted of the main following represent- 
ing institutions: 

(1) The “Palestinian National Council? which func- 
tioned as an occasional parliament and consisted of repre- 
sentatives from military organizations (the main constituent), 
civil trade unions such as workers, writers, engineers, doc- 
tors, women, and students, as well as delegates of Palestin- 
ian communities of refugees both in the Arab world and the 
Diaspora. In the absence of regular elections (except in the 
trade unions), the majority of the Council members, whose 
number changed from session to session according to inter- 
nal political compromises, were appointed, not elected. Effec- 
tively, the composition of the Council and other Palestinian 
national bodies was determined by the heads of the military 
organizations and reflected their relative strengths, even in 
the case of civil bodies. Being the largest representative body 
of the Palestinian people, the main function of the Council 
was to legitimize major decisions and policies shaped by Fa- 
tah’s leadership, headed by Arafat. With neither the readiness 
nor ability to introduce changes into the Palestinian National 
Charter, especially from the mid-1970s, the National Coun- 
cil, through successive decisions - such as the adoption of a 
“two states solution” and participation in the Madrid process 
of the 1990s effectively sanctioned the pLo’s deviation from 
strict adherence to the Charter,. 

(2) The Executive Committee, functioning as a govern- 
ment with representatives of the main military organizations 
and several independent members, usually identified with 
Fatah. The Executive Committee was composed of depart- 
ments acting as ministries, such as Foreign Affairs, Military, 
Finance, Propaganda/Information, Education and Culture, 
and Refugees. Beside the Executive Committee there existed 
bodies dealing with operations, security and intelligence, re- 
search and planning, culture and humanities and publishing 
institutes responsible for the frequent publications. The PLO 
established a system of official representatives functioning as 
embassies and had standing and diverse contacts with interna- 
tional organizations such as the United Nations and its agen- 
cies and with left-wing parties and Arab lobbies worldwide. 
The Executive Committee offered financial aid to families of 
the fallen and those injured in the course of actions and pro- 
test acts. It also ran productive enterprises under Fatah re- 
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sponsibility established for the employment of the families of 
the fallen. Along the years it developed into a profit-making 
financial concern (samed). 

(3) The Central Council, established in 1969 as an emer- 
gency body, consisted of 502-60 members of the major military 
organizations. The necessity for such a body stemmed from 
the occasional difficulties of convening the pnc and the need 
for legitimizing the Executive Committee’s decisions on im- 
portant political matters. 

The PLO was also most active in setting up a Palestin- 
ian educational system, primarily in the refugee camps in 
Jordan, Lebanon, and Syria, which deepened the bond be- 
tween the national organization, Palestinian society, and the 
military groups. The main effort of the Palestinian organiza- 
tions in the military and political spheres (mobilization and 
institutionalization) was directed at the inhabitants of the 
refugee camps, which the PLo wished to turn into ex-territo- 
rial bases, or “states within a state; and in fact it succeeded 
in getting semi-official recognition from the host states for a 
time (Lebanon, 1969-82; Jordan, 1969-70). The preference 
for the refugee camps may be attributed to the fact that the 
majority of the Palestinian leaders were refugees themselves 
and had drawn much of their legitimization from this com- 
mon background. 

Despite their rhetoric in support of the Palestinian goal 
of liberating Palestine, however, the Arab states were am- 
bivalent in their practical relations with the pLo due to the 
contradiction between their raison détat and the Palestin- 
ian raison de la nation. This problem was acute in politically 
divided countries, such as Jordan and Lebanon, where large 
numbers of Palestinians lived. With the growing presence of 
armed Palestinian groups in these states and repeated Israeli 
military raids in retaliation for Palestinian terrorist operations 
across the borders and abroad, the collision between the state 
and the Palestinian establishment was inevitable, as demon- 
strated by the elimination of the Palestinian military presence 
in Jordan in 1970-71 and the failed attempts of the Lebanese 
army to impose control over Palestinian military activities in 
1968-73, which was one of the main reasons for the eruption 
of the Lebanese civil war (1975-90). Israel’s invasion of Leba- 
non and pressure for the expulsion of PpLo headquarters and 
military units from this country deprived the pio of its last 
semi-autonomous territorial base and practically eliminated 
its military options, giving rise to other strategies of interna- 
tional diplomacy and civil mobilization of the Palestinians in 
the West Bank and Gaza Strip. 

Following the October 1973 War, confronted with Egyp- 
tian and Syrian determination to employ diplomacy as a legiti- 
mate means to recover their territories occupied by Israel, and 
induced by the Soviet Union to adopt a “strategy of phases,” 
the pLo resolved, at its 12‘ pNc meeting held in Cairo in June 
1974, to establish a “combatant Palestinian National Authority 
on any liberated part of Palestine.” The decision also reflected 
the pLo’s intensifying competition with Hashemite Jordan 
over attaining exclusive representation of the occupied West 
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Bank in the internationally-supervised diplomatic process. 
Indeed, in November 1973, the Arab summit conference held 
in Algiers recognized the pLo as “the legitimate representa- 
tive of the Palestinian people” at the expense of Jordan. Fur- 
thermore, in October of the following year the Arab summit 
conference held in Rabat resolved that the PLo was the “sole 
legitimate representative of the Palestinian people,’ effectively 
excluding Jordan from the Middle East peace process. From an 
Israeli and American viewpoint, however, the PLO remained 
inadequate as a partner in the peace process due to its extreme 
ideology, terrorist attacks on Israeli civilian targets, and its ob- 
jection to the very existence of Israel, or to UN resolution 242, 
which established the legal international basis of a peaceful 
settlement of the Arab-Israeli conflict. 

In retrospect, the decision of June 1974 came to be inter- 
preted as the beginning of the pLo’s shift toward acceptance 
of a Palestinian state in the West Bank and Gaza Strip only, 
alongside Israel. This tendency became clearer in the follow- 
ing years. Thus, in March 1977, the pLo adopted the resolu- 
tion made by the Arab summit conference in Cairo (October 
1976), affirming the inalienable right of the Palestinian people 
to “establish its independent state on its own national soil? In 
the late 1970s, PLO leaders were willing to meet non-Zionist 
“progressive” Israeli figures and then also leftist-Zionists - un- 
der the auspices of Communist European governments such 
as Romania and Hungary. 

Although the pLo itself possessed neither military power 
nor a specific guerrilla apparatus, it was often identified with 
terrorist activities. This was mainly because of the direct re- 
sponsibility of Fatah leaders, including Arafat, for such actions 
and their dominant position within the pLo. The early 1970s 
witnessed intensified international terrorism against foreign 
airliners — hijacking, attacks on passengers in terminals, and 
the taking of hostages - waged by some PLO member orga- 
nizations, primarily the Popular Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine (pFLP) and Fatah. Despite the worldwide image of 
the PLO as a terrorist organization, its participation in inter- 
national terrorism was marginal and never rose above 5 per- 
cent. Nonetheless, the impact of Palestinian terrorism was of 
far-reaching international dimensions owing to the innova- 
tion and novelty displayed in the Palestinian terrorist actions 
both in the selection of targets and in their execution, mak- 
ing them a model for other terrorist organizations. Further- 
more, the support of the Palestinian organizations by the Arab 
states enabled them to supply various underground and ter- 
rorist organizations with weapons, training, documentation, 
liaison agents, and escape routes. Fatah ceased its involve- 
ment in international terrorism in 1974 out of political con- 
siderations and a desire for pLo inclusion in the Middle East 
peace process. However, this type of guerrilla warfare was 
continued by the prLp (and, from 1975, only by its dissident 
group headed by Wadi Haddad) and by other dissident fac- 
tions such as that of Abu Nidal. 

From the outset, the PLO managed to extract funds from 
the oil monarchies in the Gulf as well as from Palestinians 
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working in those countries. These Arab funds enabled it to 
build a growing institutional system and bureaucracy and run 
political, economic, and financial enterprises, social, health, 
and educational institutions, a diverse press, research centers, 
and enterprises publishing books and periodicals. In addition, 
the pio established diplomatic representation in many world 
capitals as well as a worldwide information/propaganda net- 
work. PLo chairman Arafat was constantly traveling around 
the Arab and developing world capitals for consultations and 
conferences (including a November 1974 appearance at the UN 
General Assembly, at the latter’s invitation). In the course of 
the 1970s the PLo won recognition from an increasing num- 
ber of states and Arafat came to be received as a head of state. 
From 1969, and more so from 1974, the PLO became a recipi- 
ent of “steadfastness” (sumid) funds which allowed the orga- 
nization to distribute them among its followers in the West 
Bank and Gaza Strip. The Baghdad Arab summit conference 
of November 1978 allocated for this purpose an annual sum of 
$100 million (apart from allocations to the PLo itself) for 10 
years. This aid was to be jointly distributed to the Palestinian 
residents of the West Bank and Gaza Strip by Jordan and the 
PLO. Despite their animosity, a “Jordan-pLo Joint Commit- 
tee for the Occupied Territories” was established to distribute 
these funds, and a limited presence of PLO offices and repre- 
sentatives was again permitted. This enabled Fatah to deepen 
its penetration within the Palestinian population in the occu- 
pied territories and build an institutional political infrastruc- 
ture to support the organization from within. 

The Joint Jordan-PpLo Committee paved the road to 
further rapprochement between the two contenders, which 
took place following the expulsion of the pLo and its mili- 
tary buildup from Lebanon in late August 1982 and the Rea- 
gan Plan of September 1. In 1983-85 King Hussein and pLo 
Chairman Arafat conducted a series of talks with the aim of 
reaching a formula for joint Jordanian-Palestinian political 
action in the context of the Middle East peace negotiations 
and future Jordanian-Palestinian confederation. 

The problem of PLo participation in the peace process 
was indeed a major procedural obstacle for moving from the 
Israel-Egypt and Israel-Syria military disengagement agree- 
ments signed in early 1974 to a comprehensive settlement 
which was to be discussed within the framework of the Ge- 
neva conference. The problem was a result of the pLo’s sta- 
tus as the “sole legitimate representative of the Palestinian 
people,” as recognized by the Rabat summit conference in 
October 1974. However, knowing the Israeli attitude toward 
the pLo, the Arab regimes had been well aware of the impli- 
cations of such a decision on the peace process. Moreover, in 
1975, following the signing of the Israel-Egypt Interim Agree- 
ment in Sinai, Israel received an American commitment that 
the U.S. government would not have contacts with the PLO 
as long as the organization did not renounce terrorism, ac- 
cept resolution 242, and recognize Israel's right to exist. The 
PLO, however, adamantly objected to making such compro- 
mises before being recognized as an equal party in the Arab- 
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Israeli peacemaking process. It was this deadlock regarding 
the Palestinian participation in the Geneva conference that led 
Sadat to his decision to take the initiative and visit Jerusalem. 
This, however, did not make pLo decision-making any easier. 
‘The Israel-Egypt peace negotiations forced the pio leaders to 
close ranks with the radical Arab regimes, in order to survive 
politically. Thus, the PLo joined the “Steadfastness and Con- 
frontation Front” established in Tripoli, Libya, in December 
1977 in response to Sadat’s visit to Jerusalem. Hussein's pres- 
sure on the PLo to accept UN Resolution 242 in the course 
of their negotiations in 1983-86 failed, as did that of Egypt's 
President Husni *Mubarak. The main obstacle to a renewed 
peace process in the 1980s was a formal acceptance by the 
PLO Of Israel’s right to exist, renunciation of terrorism in all 
forms, and a clear commitment to peaceful coexistence with 
Israel. In the diplomatic code this was formulated as “accept- 
ing Resolution 242.” 

On the PLo’s part, there was an additional reason for re- 
jecting Resolution 242: The resolution spoke of the need to 
resolve the “refugee” problem, without mentioning the Pal- 
estinian refugees and certainly not the Palestinian people and 
its national rights. Suggestions by the U.S. administration to 
accept the principles of the resolution while registering a res- 
ervation concerning Palestinian national rights proved unac- 
ceptable to the pLo. Evasive, open-ended remarks — like ac- 
cepting “all” uN resolutions - were unacceptable to the U.S. 
and Israel, as were the PLO’s pre-condition that it be recog- 
nized by the U.S. (once it endorsed Resolution 242), or re- 
ceive a priori acceptance of its demands for Palestinian state- 
hood and self-determination. The vital issue of accepting the 
principles of Resolution 242 therefore remained unresolved 
through most of the 1980s. 

Israel’s invasion of Lebanon in June 1982 and the siege of 
Beirut ended in late August, after nine weeks of fighting, in 
the expulsion of the Palestinian armed forces and bureaucracy. 
The evacuation of 11,000-14,000 PLO personnel from Beirut 
was internationally supervised, and tacitly supported by most 
Arab states, including Saudi Arabia, Syria, and Lebanon. The 
PLO headquarters and military units moved to Tunisia, while 
others were accepted in Sudan, Yemen, and South Yemen. 
With its headquarters in Tunis and military forces dispersed 
and far from the borders of Israel, the PLO was stripped of 
its military option, politically weakened, and under threat of 
demise. In December 1983 Arafat and 4,000 of his men were 
evacuated from Tripoli - again with international supervision 
and support. In 1983-86, Arafat succeeded in reinfiltrating 
some of his apparatus into Lebanon and renewing the mili- 
tary infrastructure by smuggling weapons into the Palestinian 
camps, especially in the southern parts of the country. 

The *Intifada in the West Bank and Gaza Strip, which 
erupted in late 1987, came as a surprise to the PLO, sending a 
threatening message viv-a-vis the PLo’s authority over the Pal- 
estinian people “inside” the homeland. At the 19" pNc session, 
in November 1988, the PLo proclaimed the establishment of 
an independent Palestinian state on the basis of UN Resolu- 
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tion 181 (of November 1947, on the partition of Palestine). One 
month later Arafat publicly renounced terrorism and accepted 
Resolutions 242 and 338. The decision was taken under pres- 
sure from the Palestinian “inside” leadership following a year 
of Intifada and American pressure conditioning the opening 
of a political dialogue with the pLo on such steps. 

However the dilemma within the Pxo still existed as to 
whether to abandon the armed struggle and cling to the politi- 
cal process or to keep both on the agenda. This dilemma was 
manifested on several occasions, such as the terrorist action 
conducted on Israel's coastline in May 1990 by the Palestine 
Liberation Front (PLF), which Arafat refused to denounce, 
causing the cessation of the diplomatic dialogue between the 
PLO and the U.S. Another example was the support shown 
by Arafat for Iraq during the Gulf crisis in 1991. This position 
brought on Arafat and the pio the wrath of the Gulf oil mon- 
archies and a decision to cease all funding by these states to the 
PLO and the Palestinians in the occupied territories. This led 
to a financial crisis within the pLo’s mainstream Fatah, forcing 
it to reduce activities such as the publication of newspapers, 
welfare services, and funding of its supporters in Arab states 
and the occupied territories. Furthermore, the growing power 
of *Hamas (the Islamic Resistance Movement) in the occupied 
territories and its refusal to join the PLO as one of its factions 
and on Arafat’s conditions, all determined the pLo’s reluctant 
acceptance of the American formula for the Madrid conference 
in late 1991. The pLo had to acquiesce to Israel’s conditions for 
the participation of Palestinian delegates from the occupied 
territories within the framework of a joint Jordanian-Palestin- 
ian delegation. However, during the talks, the Palestinian del- 
egates were constantly and overtly instructed by the pLo. 

During the winter-spring of 1993, the PLo and unofficial 
Israeli delegates began exploring ways in Washington to over- 
come the deadlocked Israeli-Palestinian talks. The secret talks 
held in Oslo, Norway, soon amounted to full-fledged official 
negotiations, representing the PLo’s attempt to regain control 
of the diplomatic process with Israel and keep the American 
hosts at bay. In August, Arafat informed Israeli Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Rabin that the PLO was committed to the peace pro- 
cess in the Middle East, reaffirming its recognition of Resolu- 
tions 242 and 338. A few weeks later the Declaration of Prin- 
ciples between Israel and the PLO was signed on the White 
House lawn. The most conspicuous part of the document was 
the parties’ mutual recognition. The PLO was officially recog- 
nized by Israel and the U.S. government as the legal represen- 
tative of the Palestinian people in the peace process and in 
implementing its resolutions until elections to the *Palestin- 
ian Authority (PA) were held. The elections for the pa’s coun- 
cil and chairperson were held in January 1996, reaffirming 
Arafat’s unchallenged position, with Fatah members winning 
a dominant position in the Council. Arafat remained the PLO 
chairman and at the same time the chairman of the pa. 

Although in principle the PLo stands above the pa and 
the Oslo accords were all signed between Israel and the PLo, 
in the late 1990s the PLO was increasingly shunted aside by 
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the pa, with the latter occupying the center of Palestinian so- 
ciety and politics. The PLo retained its headquarters in Tunis, 
with Farougq Qaddoumi as the main figure identified with the 
organization and its commitment to Palestinian Diaspora 
communities. In spite of funds funneled by Arafat to refugee 
camps in Lebanon, the PLo’s scope of action and responsibili- 
ties were reduced considerably after the establishment of the 
pa. Arafat’s control of pLo-pa funds enabled him to transfer 
financial aid to Palestinian communities, especially in Leba- 
non, in violation of the conditions of the donating countries. 
This was also manifested in the pNc session in April 1996 in 
Gaza, whose aim was to express support for the peace process 
and alter the Palestinian National Charter in accordance with 
Arafat's commitment in his letter to Prime Minister Rabin of 
September 11, 1993. In this letter Arafat undertook to alter the 
Palestinian National Charter by nullifying those articles in the 
Charter that explicitly or implicitly denied Israel’s right to exist 
or called for its destruction. With the changing of governments 
in Israel in May 1996 and the election of Netanyahu as prime 
minister, however, Israel demanded an unequivocal decision 
in this matter, reflecting the weakening of trust between the 
two parties. In November 1998, in the presence of U.S. Presi- 
dent Clinton, Arafat convened the pLo’s Central Council and 
passed the necessary resolution which won Israel’s approval. 

The eruption of the al-Aqsa Intifada in October 2000 and 
deterioration of Israeli-Palestinian relations into murderous 
violence against Israeli citizens and massive military retalia- 
tions by Israel against pa headquarters and installations; and 
the confinement of Arafat in his compound in Ramallah in 
late 2002, all underscored the importance of Arafat as the liv- 
ing symbol of the Palestinian resistance and continued strug- 
gle against Israel. 

The death of Arafat in November 2004 and the election of 
Mahmoud Abbas as the pa’s new chairman (in addition to his 
appointment as PLO chairman) introduced little change in the 
relations between these two institutions. However, with Abbas 
at the helm, the pLo lost much of the revolutionary, militant 
image symbolized by Arafat with his rhetoric and military 
uniforms. Instead, the new Pa leader tried to introduce a clear 
civilian image and statesmanlike thinking in managing the 
pa. At the same time, he had to accept Qaddoumi, an ardent 
opponent of the Oslo process and a symbol of the pLo revo- 
lutionary legacy, as chair of the Central Committee of Fatah, 
the main decision-making body of the mainstream Palestinian 
movement. All these equations were thrown into confusion 
with the surprise victory of *Hamas in the pa’s parliamentary 
elections of January 2006. (For Israel’s subsequent clashes with 
Hamas, see *Israel, State of: Historical Survey.) 
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PALESTINE OFFICE, the name of a Zionist institution whose 
meaning and function was entirely different before World War 1 
and after it. (1) In 1908 a Palestine office (Palaestinaamt) was 
established in Erez Israel, with its seat in Jaffa, by the executive 
of the World Zionist Organization. Headed by Arthur *Rup- 
pin, it served under the Ottoman regime as the central agency 
for Zionist settlement activities, including land purchase and 
aiding immigration. (2) After World War 1 the name Palestine 
Offices was applied to Zionist “consulates” in the Diaspora 
countries charged with the organization, regulation, and imple- 
mentation of Jewish immigration to Palestine. The first Pales- 
tine Office of this kind was set up in Vienna in 1918. Subordi- 
nated from 1921 to the Immigration Department of the Zionist 
Executive, which functioned under the provisions of the Man- 
date as the *Jewish Agency for Palestine, the Palestine offices 
were run in every country by a commission (Palaestinaamts- 
kommission) composed of representatives of various Zionist 
parties, on the basis of parity or according to their strength at 
the last Zionist Congress, frequently with a preponderance of 
Labor Zionists and always with a strong representation of pio- 
neering youth movements. The composition and functions of 
the Palestine offices were governed by the resolutions of Zionist 
Congresses, particularly the 12*, 13", and 14" (1921-25). 

In the 1920s and 1930s the Palestine Office distributed 
the immigration “certificates” issued by the Mandatory gov- 
ernment to the Jewish Agency; dealt with hakhsharah (i.e., 
agricultural training of halutzim); provided information to 
prospective immigrants; prepared and provided the necessary 
travel documents; and served as a link to the British consulates 
and the authorities of the country concerned. In those years 
Palestine offices existed in most European capitals (the larg- 
est being in Warsaw) as well as in exit ports to Palestine (like 
Trieste) and large provincial towns of some countries with a 
dense Jewish population (like Poland). After the outbreak of 
World War 11, the Geneva Palestine Office engaged in rescu- 
ing Jews from Axis-dominated territories and transferring 
them to Palestine. In later stages of the war, the offices in Is- 
tanbul and Teheran — and after its end, those in Vienna, Mu- 
nich, Rome, and Marseilles - acquired particular importance 
in these rescue operations. After World War 11 the Palestine 
offices unofficially assisted the “illegal” *immigration to Pal- 
estine of refugees and survivors of the Holocaust. 

With the establishment of the State of Israel (1948), the 
jurisdiction and activities of these offices underwent consid- 
erable change. They were named offices of the immigration 
Department of the Jewish Agency and, mostly administered 
by emissaries from Israel, were charged with nongovernmen- 
tal functions complementary to those of the consulates of the 
Israel government, as, e.g., the promotion and organization of 
Jewish immigration to Israel and particularly the transport of 
immigrants needing the Jewish Agency’s assistance. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: World Zionist Organization Protocols of the 
Zionist Congresses, esp. of the 12‘, 13", and 14‘; Zionist Organiza- 
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PALESTINIAN AUTHORITY (pa, the Palestinian desig- 
nation being Palestinian National Authority), semi-official, 
self-governing Palestinian body established in May 1994 in ac- 
cordance with the Israel-pLo Declaration of Principles (DoP) 
signed on September 13, 1993 on behalf of the *Palestine Lib- 
eration Organization (PLO). On its establishment the pa gov- 
erned most of the Gaza Strip and the town of Jericho in the 
Jordan Valley, representing the first step in the implementa- 
tion of the interim arrangements for Israeli withdrawal (“rede- 
ployment”) from territories in the West Bank and Gaza Strip. 
This process was to culminate in “permanent status talks” to 
begin in May 1996 on all major issues in dispute between the 
two parties (settlements, Jerusalem, Palestinian refugees, and 
the final status of the pa and its territory). The Dor agreement 
stipulated that the transfer of responsibilities to the PA would 
be completed within five years and would include education 
and culture, health, social welfare, direct taxation, and tour- 
ism. It was also agreed that a Palestinian police force would be 
established in order to maintain internal security and prevent 
hostile acts of terror against Israel by the Palestinian popula- 
tion under its authority. Israel would retain overall authority 
for security and defense regarding all external threats, and 
particularly the safety of the Israeli settlers. 

The Israel-PLo negotiations that led to the establishment 
of the pa became possible following King Hussein's proclama- 
tion, on July 31, 1988, formally relinquishing Jordan's legal and 
administrative control over the Palestinian territories. After 
this act, the Palestinian National Council (pNc) unilaterally 
declared, at its November 1988 meeting in Algiers, the estab- 
lishment of an independent Palestinian state based on the uN 
partition resolution of November 1947. On May 17, 1994, Israel 
and the pLo signed the Cairo Agreement. This elaborated the 
transfer of authority to the Palestinians as well as the security 
arrangements between the two sides. Soon after, the PLo offi- 
cially established the pa. It was the nucleus of a government 
apparatus, which assumed control of the Gaza Strip (exclud- 
ing the Israeli settlements) and Jericho. Before the end of June 
of that same year, Yasser *Arafat arrived in Gaza to chair the 
pa. The interim agreement (Oslo 11), signed on September 28, 
1995, between Israel and the pa, set the timetable and modali- 
ties for the later stages of the process. In accordance with this 
agreement, by late December 1995 the 1pF had withdrawn 
from five major towns in the West Bank (out of the six stipu- 
lated in the agreement) in preparation for elections to both 
the Palestinian Council and the office of pa chairman. With- 
drawal from the city of Hebron was postponed by Shimon 
Peres’s government as a consequence of terrorist attacks and 
growing Israeli public resentment of the Oslo process. 

The interim agreement divided the West Bank into three 
jurisdictional zones: 

Area A (3 percent of the West Bank territory), including 
the urban areas, under full Palestinian authority; Area B (27 
percent of the West Bank), including a large part of the rural 
area, under Palestinian authority for all civil matters, includ- 
ing public order, and Israeli authority for security matters; 
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and Area c, the rest, and most of the West Bank, including the 
settlements, the 1pF bases, the Jordan Valley, and the desert 
area — under full 1pF authority, except for personal law. In Feb- 
ruary 1995 the Higher State Security Court was established in 
Gaza. One of its first decisions was the abolition of the Israeli 
legal system (military and civilian) that had existed since the 
occupation of these territories in 1967. Instead, the previous 
legal system was applied - the Jordanian law in the West Bank 
and the British Mandatory law in the Gaza Strip. According to 
the interim agreement, both legal systems were to be valid in 
criminal and civil matters only. The agreement, however, left 
in force Israeli law in all three zones of the West Bank. 

The pa held its first meeting on May 26, 1994, with 20 
members of the temporary nominated forum (with the ab- 
sence of its chairman, Yasser Arafat). The lion’s share of the pa’s 
bureaucracy initially came from PLO headquarters in Tunis, 
though it was later complemented and probably outweighed 
by active local members of Fatah, the mainstream organiza- 
tion, many of whom had spent varying periods in Israeli pris- 
ons or in exile. The pa’s new bureaucracy doubled the already 
existing apparatus of teachers and officials (about 20,000), 
who had been employed by the Israeli civil administration 
in the West Bank and Gaza. Furthermore, the pA created a 
huge body of various security and police forces, encompass- 
ing 25,000-30,000 men, mostly from previous Palestinian 
security apparatuses and military units. Within a short time 
the pa became the largest employer in the territory under its 
control. Furthermore, Palestinian dependence on external fi- 
nancial aid channeled through the pa gave the latter increased 
power, which would also be bolstered by its strategy of cen- 
tralizing the economy. 

Within less than two years, by building up official institu- 
tions of power, the pA managed to bring to bear policy-making 
capabilities and enforce order in a society that had never en- 
joyed self-government. This was mainly apparent in the emer- 
gence of numerous security organizations, all subordinated to 
Chairman Arafat but lacking coordination among them and 
fighting for power and financial allocations. In November 1994 
the pa’s security apparatus clashed with Islamist rioters at the 
Filastin Mosque in Gaza, killing a number of them. ‘The riots 
were the result of accusations made by the Islamic Jihad that 
the pa had provided Israeli security apparatuses with intelli- 
gence that enabled it to eliminate one of its leaders. Similarly 
the pa had the upper hand in the clash with Jordan over the 
appointment to the prestigious position of mufti of Jerusalem. 
In October 1996 Arafat's security apparatus acted to enforce 
the appointment of Sheikh ‘Ikrameh Sabri to this position and 
replace the Jordan-appointed Sheikh “‘Abdin. 

In addition to establishing its radio and television au- 
thority, the pa also established its own print media organs. 
Apart from the independent daily al-Quds, which had been 
published in Jerusalem since 1968, two other daily newspa- 
pers were launched by the pa or at its behest in Ramallah in 
the West Bank in 1995. Al-Hayat al-Jadida (“The New Life”) 
was founded by pa Cabinet member Nabil ‘Amr. The paper 
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has been considered the Pa’s official organ. The other daily, al- 
Ayyam (“The Days”), was started by Akram Haniyya. In the 
summer of 1997 the pa also opened a stock exchange in which 
only companies registered in the pa areas could be listed. In 
the field of education the pa inherited eight universities and 15 
colleges. By the late 1990s these institutes of higher education 
encompassed 71,000 students and 4,100 faculty members. 

On January 20, 1996, the first elections to the Palestine 
(Legislative) Council (pLc) and pa presidency took place un- 
der international supervision. Many participated - approxi- 
mately 88 percent of eligible voters in Gaza and 70 percent in 
the West Bank. Palestinian residents of East Jerusalem also 
participated in the elections, though in a much lower propor- 
tion. The Islamic Resistance Movement (*Hamas) officially 
boycotted the elections. In practice, however, the movement 
encouraged its adherents to cast their votes in favor of inde- 
pendent candidates - identified as Islamists - winning five 
seats in the pic. As expected, the Fatah list - shaped and 
backed by Yasser Arafat - won 49 of the total 88 seats in the 
PLC (more than 55 percent). In addition, other independent 
Fatah candidates were elected, giving the movement 75 per- 
cent of the Council's seats. 

Political opposition to the pa remained in disarray, hav- 
ing negligible impact, except for Hamas. The opposition, 
whose leaders and sources of political and financial support 
were based outside the Palestinian territory, had consisted of 
three main types and forms: (a) The Ten Front, a loose Syrian- 
based alignment of militant Palestinian groups, including: the 
Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine (PFLP); the Dem- 
ocratic Front for the Liberation of Palestine (DFLP; in March 
1999 it was expelled from the Front because of its leader’s re- 
peated statements recognizing the State of Israel); the Pales- 
tine Liberation Front (PLF); Palestine Popular Struggle Front 
(ppsF); Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine-General 
Command (pPFLP-GC), Palestine Revolutionary Communist 
Party, Fatah al-Intifada (Fatah of the Uprising), al-Sa’iqa, 
Hamas; and the Islamic Jihad; (b) Individuals like Haidar Ab- 
del Shafi (who resigned his membership in the Pic in 1996) 
and other Cabinet and Council members, most conspicuous 
of whom was Abdel Jawad Saleh, former mayor of al-Bireh 
and pLo Executive member; c) PLO mainstream figures in the 
Diaspora, such as Faruq al-Qaddoumi, head of the po Politi- 
cal Department, who voiced his objections to the Oslo Agree- 
ment and its implementation by Arafat. Despite this opposi- 
tion Qaddoumi not only retained his position but maintained 
his working relationship with Arafat and was considered the 
strongest candidate to succeed him as PLO Chairman. 

The pa’s performance came under growing Israeli public 
criticism as a result of continued terrorist attacks on Israelis 
both in the occupied territories and within the Green Line, 
carried out mainly by Hamas and the Islamic Jihad. The de- 
bate in Israel about Arafat’s policies turned increasingly to- 
ward the view that he had been avoiding decisive measures 
of repression against Islamist terrorism and its sponsors be- 
cause he was not interested in putting an end to violence and 
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in fact perceived it as a legitimate means of struggle even in 
the course of the Oslo process. Arafat was forced to take deci- 
sive measures against Hamas and the Islamic Jihad following 
the suicide bombings of February-March 1996 in Jerusalem, 
Tel Aviv, and Ashkelon. However, the scope of his measures 
then was never repeated. In fact, Arafat used the Islamic op- 
position as an instrument in the face of Israeli delays and pro- 
crastination in the peace process, using rapprochement and 
antagonism vis-a-vis his own opposition in accordance with 
his needs vis-a-vis Israel. In December 1995, prior to the elec- 
tions to the ptc slated for January, Arafat’s delegates tacitly 
gave the green light to Hamas’s leadership in Cairo to continue 
its attacks against Israel as long as it did not “embarrass” the 
PA, namely, did not leave signs that the action had been initi- 
ated from pa-controlled areas. Arafat's policy in this respect 
became a major obstacle in the peace process and a primary 
arguing point for all the opponents of the Oslo process in 
Israel. Another argument against the pa was the continued 
incitement against Israel in the Pa’s official media and school 
textbooks, perceived by many Israelis as a clear indication that 
the pa was not seeking peace and coexistence with Israel. This 
became apparent during Netanyahu’s government (1996-99), 
which in the Wye Memorandum insisted on reciprocity in the 
implementation of the provisions of the agreement, making it 
conditional on putting an end to terrorism and incitement. 

The main criticism of the Palestinian militant opposi- 
tion organizations against the pa leadership revolved around 
the terms and modalities of the pop. In this view, Arafat had 
made excessive concessions to Israel, leaving important issues 
up in the air, dependent on Israel’s good will, such as Jeru- 
salem, the territory to be ceded to the pa, and most of all the 
right of return for the Palestinian refugees. Criticism against 
the pa within the Palestinian community, primarily in the 
West Bank, hinged on the dominant role played by the pLo 
people arriving from Tunisia and other Arab states after cap- 
turing key positions at the expense of local inhabitants. This 
criticism may have been unjustified given the large number 
of local Palestinians in the pa’s bureaucracy and yet it was and 
remained a dominant perception among many Palestinians. 
The international community of donors, which provided the 
bulk of the pa’s budget, expressed similar concerns about the 
lack of transparency and accountability and the general finan- 
cial management of the pa. 

By 1997 internal criticism of the pA grew vehement, re- 
volving around Arafat's authoritarian rule, the pa’s centralized 
decision-making process, mismanagement of financial allo- 
cations, and growing manifestations of corruption, abuse of 
power, and human rights violations by the security agencies 
and senior officials of the pa. The campaign of criticism came 
from within Fatah itself, particularly the younger members of 
the pic. This led to the appointment of an investigative com- 
mittee, whose report to the elected pa Council was submitted 
in the fall of 1997. The report revealed that $326 million (or 37 
percent of the pa’s budget) was unaccounted for due to fraud, 
corruption, and mismanagement. The report also recom- 
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In 1957 a cultural exchange agreement was signed. An 
Israel-Argentina Cultural Institute has been active in Buenos 
Aires since the 1950s. The Argentina House was established 
in Jerusalem in 1967 as a result of a private initiative, offering 
cultural activities to the Israeli public. Technical cooperation 
between the two countries developed in fields, such as rural 
planning in semi-arid zones and the uses of water. 

Since the establishment of diplomatic relations the Ar- 
gentinean government has recognized the legitimacy of the 
special relationship between Israel and the Jews of Argentina. 
As an immigration country that legitimized the special ties 
of immigrants to their countries of origin, considered their 
“madre patria” (motherland), Israel was perceived as the 
madre patria of the Jews, although they had lived in Argentina 
at least 60 years before the creation of the State of Israel. This 
recognition was manifested when the government accepted 
the right of the Israeli ambassador to intervene on behalf of 
Argentinean Jewry, demanding that expressions of antisemi- 
tism should be stopped and prohibited. 

After seven years of military rule, Argentina returned 
to democracy in 1973, with the victory of the Peronist party, 
which prevailed in free elections. Former President Juan 
Peron, who had been in exile since 1955, returned to Argentina 
and after a few months was elected president. During his year 
in office (he died on July 1974) and in the government headed 
by his wife, in which the strongman was Minister Lopez Rega, 
antisemitism became more active in the streets as well as in of- 
ficial discourse. Moreover, Lopez Rega strengthened relations 
with Arab countries, especially with Libya. He considered the 
establishment of diplomatic relations with the PLo and there 
were rumors that he was promoting the rupture of diplomatic 
relations with Israel. In those years of instability Israel pro- 
tested many times against manifestations of antisemitism and 
against the anti-Israel policy. After the military coup détat in 
March 1976, everyone thought that the generals would estab- 
lish order in the country, but they abrogated all civil rights and 
instituted a reign of terror, tolerating no opposition. 

Although antisemitism was not an official policy, anti- 
semitic expressions were very frequent, also in the different 
ranks of the army, the government, and the forces of repres- 
sion. In these circumstances Israel acted officially against an- 
tisemitism and interceded on behalf of incarcerated Jews and 
those who vanished (kidnapped and killed by the repressors). 
In the case of the former, the Argentinean government agreed 
to free from jail more than 55 persons. In the case of those who 
disappeared, Israel's intervention together with European pub- 
lic opinion and to some extent the U.S., succeeded in getting 
only one journalist freed - Jacobo *Timerman - under condi- 
tion that he leave for Israel. Unofficially Israel evacuated from 
Argentina close to 500 Jews in danger and took them in. These 
activities on the part of the Israeli embassy, together with the 
Jewish Agency, were made possible because of the special po- 
sition of Israel. On the one hand, the generals believed, as a 
part of their antisemitic perception, that through the Israeli 
embassy they could influence U.S. policy towards Argentina. 
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On the other hand, Israel and officials of the embassy had had 
good relations since the beginning of the 1970s with military 
officers in charge of purchasing military equipment in Israel. 
Some of these officers occupied high posts in the government, 
like Minister of the Interior General Albano Harguindeguy, 
or Admiral Emilio Massera, commander-in-chief of the Navy 
and member of the first junta headed by General Jorge Videla. 
Although Israel continued to sell military equipment to the 
military government, the Israeli diplomats in Buenos Aires de- 
cided to avoid the use of these special relations as a means of 
putting diplomatic pressure on Argentina to change its posi- 
tion in matters of special interests for Israel, such as Argenti- 
nas consistent support of the Palestinian and Arab positions 
in the UN and in other international arenas, to improve eco- 
nomic and other bilateral relations that were unfavorable to 
Israel, and to obtain the release of the “vanished” Jews. 

In 2000, by the request of the Knesset, the Israeli govern- 
ment established an Inter-Ministerial Commission with the 
objective of helping the Jewish families of the “vanished” in 
their demand of the Argentinean government to receive the 
bodies and to bring to trial those responsible for human rights 
violations in the dictatorship. This commission, composed of 
representatives of the Foreign and Justice Ministries and rep- 
resentatives of the public and of the families, presented its con- 
clusions and recommendations in July 2003. As a result of the 
commission's report, the president of Israel and the govern- 
ment several times presented official requests supporting the 
demands of the families. Since then, the request to find and 
identify the bodies of the “vanished” Jews has been made in 
many meetings of Israeli and Argentinean officials. 

In the first democratic government after the military dic- 
tatorship (1983-1989) Foreign Minister Caputo’s foreign policy 
attempted to achieve an alliance both with Third World and 
developed countries at one and the same time. To these ends 
special attention was paid to the demands of the Arab bloc, 
while a cold but correct profile was maintained in relations 
with Israel. This in no way influenced the ideology of the ruling 
party (ucR), which was traditionally democratic and opposed 
to the nationalist right-wing groups. In 1992 then ex-president 
Alfonsin visited Israel, as did the possible radical candidate in 
the next presidential election, Fernando de la Rua. 

Relations between Argentina and Israel, despite the ini- 
tial prejudices, were concretely upgraded after Menem came 
to power in 1989, together with a change toward a pro-North 
American policy in the international arena. The association 
between Argentina, Egypt, and Iraq for the construction of 
the Condor 11 missile was frozen and then disbanded. The 
missile was finally destroyed as a result of U.S. government 
pressure. Official visits at the highest level have increased: in 
late 1989 Israeli president Chaim Herzog visited Argentina, 
where he addressed the National Congress; in 1991 Menem 
became the first Argentine president to visit Israel. Before 
and after these visits, parliamentary and ministerial missions 
were exchanged between both countries for discussion of is- 
sues of mutual interest. 
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mended the dismissal of three cabinet members on grounds 
of corruption. Although the three resigned, Arafat refused 
to accept their resignations or adopt the report, even though 
he accepted it in principle. In August 1998, after much pro- 
crastination and pressures by the critics, Arafat announced a 
new cabinet, enlarged by ten new members, leaving the three 
ministers charged with corruption in place and shifting the 
three leading critics within the cabinet to posts without port- 
folios. Though the new cabinet won a vote of confidence in 
the pLc, 28 members voted against it, of whom 11 were Fatah 
members. The reshuffle led to the resignation from the cabi- 
net of the minister of agriculture, Abdel Jawad al-Saleh, and 
the minister of higher education, Hanan Ashrawi. 

The foundation of the pa, along with the elections to its 
Council, finally shifted the center of gravity of Palestinian 
politics from the Diaspora to the Gaza Strip and West Bank. 
This centralization came to the fore in Arafat’s dual role as 
chairman of the pLo Executive Committee and pa chairman. 
This initially drew the criticism of many Palestinians, espe- 
cially among the West Bank intellectual elite. However, this 
criticism diminished with the growing use of coercive means 
by the pa, along with policies of control, containment, and 
cooption of existing non-government organizations and in- 
stitutions of higher education. 

From the outset, the pa’s existence was marked by depen- 
dence on external financial sources, due to the urgent need 
for infrastructure and economic development. To insure the 
implementation of the Oslo Agreement, in October 1993, the 
major economic powers (particularly the U.S., Canada, the 
European Community, and Japan) met under the auspices 
of the World Bank to devise plans for financial aid to the pa. 
Pledges made in late 1993 reached $2.4 billion over four years 
(by late 1997 the total amount of pledges had reached $3.68 
billion), of which a total of $1.8 billion was provided in two 
main forms: long-term projects for infrastructure, industry, 
and other development purposes; and short-term, stopgap 
measures such as creating new jobs to curtail unemployment 
and cover budgetary deficits. The World Bank founded the 
Holst Fund (named after late Norwegian Foreign Minister 
Jorgen Holst) to marshal the short-term aid. (This was origi- 
nally intended to operate until late 1997, but was extended to 
1998.) An Ad Hoc Liaison Committee was set up to monitor 
the disbursement process, while the pLo established PEC- 
DAR (the Palestine Economic Council for Development and 
Reconstruction) as the main vehicle for economic policy. For 
the first three projects of the World Bank’s Emergency Assis- 
tance Program (EAP), which were approved in May 1994, do- 
nors pledged an immediate $42 million. However, problems 
arose soon after the funds started flowing to the pa. There 
were discrepancies in accountability and transparency con- 
cerning the way the financial aid was being spent. A number 
of pA ministries contended for primacy, including the PLo po- 
litical department headed by Farouq Qaddoumi. Other prob- 
lems were caused by external economic circumstances such 
as the Israeli curfews, roadblocks, and closures of Palestinian 
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cities, imposed because of terrorist acts perpetrated by the Is- 
lamic opposition movements. The closures had an immedi- 
ate effect on the Palestinian population's ability to pay their 
taxes to the pA. Moreover, the pa-Israel economic agreement 
signed in 1994 in Paris remained mostly unimplemented. 
All this came against the backdrop of years of uprising (Inti- 
fada) and the large-scale expulsion of Palestinians from the 
Gulf states since 1990, reducing remittances from these Arab 
countries. Thus, much of the aid flowing to the pa was spent 
to make good the pLo’s deficits. In response the donor na- 
tions tended to hold back further sums. In August 1994, the 
UN appointed Terje Larsen, who had been the initiator of the 
Oslo academic track negotiations, as the envoy in charge of 
the disbursement of funds in Gaza. Larsen’s plan included a 
new mechanism for controlling the funds through commit- 
tees composed of representatives of both the pa and the do- 
nor countries. All the committees were to be devoted to key 
areas, such as the creation of jobs, education, infrastructure, 
etc. Private Palestinian investors are another source of invest- 
ment in the pa. They come mainly from Jordan, but there are 
also some from elsewhere in the Diaspora. In 1993, Padico 
(Palestinian Development and Investment Company) was 
founded with a capital of $200 million. This initiative helped 
build factories and some tourist projects with the financial aid 
of Palestinians, Jordanian banks, and U.S. and Egyptian com- 
panies. Following the interim agreement in September 1995, 
US. Secretary of State Warren Christopher hosted an Ad Hoc 
Liaison Committee (AHLC) aimed at creating a framework 
for increased assistance to the pa by the European countries. 
More specifically, it meant to support projects that addressed 
infrastructure needs and created employment opportunities 
for Palestinians. However, prospects for a larger scope of pri- 
vate investment by Palestinians faded because of the pa’s cen- 
tralized economy and the sense of insecurity caused by terror- 
ist attacks and closures. These obstacles to sustained economic 
development culminated in the virtual halt of the Oslo pro- 
cess after the formation of a right-wing government in Israel 
headed by Binyamin Netanyahu (May 1996). 

The Netanyahu term as prime minister led to significant 
erosion of PA trust in Israeli intentions regarding the future 
implementation of the pop. The Hasmonean Tunnel riots of 
September 1996 (in which the Palestinians lost 79 people) es- 
sentially set the tone for the next two years of Netanyahu’s 
stay in power, despite the agreements the latter signed with 
Arafat — the Hebron Agreement (January 1997) and the Wye 
Memorandum (October 1998). While the Hebron Agreement 
was fully implemented, the Wye Memorandum, which ac- 
counted for further Israeli redeployments in order to bring 
about the final status talks, was only partly implemented. In 
addition, other issues on the agenda remained long-delayed, 
such as the release of prisoners from Israeli prisons, opening 
the “safe passage” from the Gaza Strip to the West Bank, and 
building a harbor and airport in the Gaza Strip (the latter was 
finally opened in 1998). At the same time, the economic con- 
ditions of the Palestinian population constantly deteriorated 
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due to repeated closures imposed by Israel following terrorist 
attacks on its civilians inside the “Green Line.” The advent of 
a Labor-led government headed by Ehud *Barak in May 1999 
raised Palestinian expectations for rapid progress in the peace- 
making process. However, the continued delay in implement- 
ing further Israeli deployments and fear that Barak was trying 
to gain time and achieve a settlement with Syria first sowed 
increasing doubts about the prospects for a breakthrough in 
the Oslo process. 

The combination of growing economic depression and 
continued diplomatic stalemate aggravated the pa’s problem of 
legitimacy and played a significant role in shaping its political 
conduct. Arafat’s legitimacy problem was clearly manifested 
by the growing opposition within his own organization, Fa- 
tah. It is in this context that from the fall of 1998 Arafat made 
repeated declarations regarding his intention to proclaim an 
independent Palestinian state by May 4, 1999 (the deadline 
for reaching a final status agreement). These declarations, ap- 
parently meant to pressure Israel into moving faster in imple- 
menting further redeployments in the West Bank, met with 
widespread international objections and forced Arafat to back 
down from such a unilateral measure. However, this was an- 
other setback for the pa and for Arafat personally, further 
eroding his standing. In November 1999, 20 academics and 
members of the pic - including Fatah members - signed a 
declaration condemning the peace process as a conspiracy 
against Palestinian national aspirations and accusing Pa lead- 
ers of corruption and oppression. Although Arafat was not di- 
rectly blamed for the stalemate and corruption, this petition 
was yet another indication of the growing impatience among 
Palestinians with the pa’s performance on both the diplomatic 
and economic fronts. 

In December 1999-January 2000 the PA enjoyed a tem- 
porary respite due to the celebration of the new millennium. 
In the previous years both Israel and the pa had made efforts 
to prepare for expected waves of pilgrims and tourists, with 
not much coordination, though each side invested a great deal 
of financial and administrative effort in these preparations (the 
number of hotel rooms in Bethlehem was doubled within two 
years). In March, Arafat hosted Pope *John Paul in his visit to 
pa-controlled Bethlehem. 

In view of the failure of the Camp David summit and 
subsequent American mediation efforts to bring about an 
agreed-upon Framework Agreement for Permanent Status, 
the growing Palestinian frustration culminated in the erup- 
tion of the al-Aqsa Intifada in late September 2000. Though 
the riots began in response to the visit of Ariel *Sharon to the 
Temple Mount, the continued violence and its encouragement 
by Arafat pointed to the underlying causes, namely, frustration 
over the stalemated Oslo process and over the pa’s conduct 
as a governing institution. After the outbreak of the violence 
dozens of representatives of the multi-factional Intifada lead- 
ership met with Arafat and urged him to declare war against 
corruption. The demand to stop the embezzlement of funds 
led to the assassination of the head of the pa’s broadcasting 
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service, allegedly on grounds of transferring funds to his per- 
sonal account. The perpetrators, identified with Fatah’s armed 
branch (tanzim), were never prosecuted. These events had 
some effect on the willingness of potential donors to continue 
providing funds to the pa. Thus, the Arab League refused to 
transfer millions of dollars in aid to the pa out of fear that top 
officials would get their hands on the money. Western donors, 
however, while reducing aid transfers, also changed priorities 
in aid commitments. Thus, less funds were disbursed for di- 
rect budget needs and more was allocated for specific projects 
and emergency aid. 

The continued violence and Israeli reprisals - directed 
at the pa’s offices, security headquarters, police stations, pris- 
ons, and, finally, the symbols of authority connected with 
Arafat himself, brought about a steady and systematic de- 
struction of the pa’s capabilities and risked its very existence. 
Under Sharon's leadership, Israeli policies toward Arafat be- 
came more vehemently hostile. The growing terrorist attacks 
by Palestinians of all factions, with Fatah taking the lead, and 
unprecedented understanding of Israel’s need to fight terror- 
ism following the September 11, 2001, attacks in New York and 
Washington and the capture of Karin a, a boat manned by Pal- 
estinian security personnel loaded with arms provided and fi- 
nanced for by Iran, led Israel to intensify its attacks on the Pa’s 
symbols of authority. In December the government declared 
Arafat “irrelevant” after placing him under virtual house arrest 
at his headquarters in Ramallah and preventing his arrival in 
Bethlehem for the Christmas Mass at the Church of the Na- 
tivity. This was followed by Israeli statements, especially from 
right-wing politicians, expressing the wish to expel or get rid 
of Arafat, ostensibly in order to allow an alternative leadership 
to take over with whom Israel could negotiate. The deteriora- 
tion of security in Israeli cities due to the increasing wave of 
suicide bombings culminated in Israel’s invasion of Pa areas 
and the “isolation” of Arafat in his office while it raided Pal- 
estinian cities, refugee camps, and villages throughout April 
2002 in order to destroy the terrorist infrastructure. 

Although the Israeli incursion (“Operation Defensive 
Shield”) temporarily shifted international criticism from Ara- 
fat to Israel, it brought the pa to its lowest point ever, leaving 
in its wake tremendous destruction and disarray after four 
weeks of operations, a heavy Israeli military presence around 
the cities of the West Bank and continuous Israeli military 
raids to destroy the Palestinian terrorist infrastructure. Hence- 
forth, Palestinian terrorism was reduced considerably in the 
West Bank. 

[Avraham Sela (2™4 ed.)] 

From this point on, international pressure, driven mostly 
by President Bush, who was stunned by Arafat’s complicity 
in the Karin A affair with the Iranian “axis of evil,” aimed at 
marginalizing and ultimately removing Arafat from political 
life. Under the banner of reforming the pa, the United States 
and eventually the European Union insisted that a position of 
prime minister be established responsible for reform, chiefly 
to unify the dozen or so security forces in the PA;, that a tech- 
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nocrat with international experience and reputation be made 
finance minister; and that all revenue and expenditure, espe- 
cially the payroll of pa personnel, be under the jurisdiction 
of the Ministry of Finance. Arafat was known for personally 
paying security personnel and other public servants; this state 
of affairs made it difficult if not impossible to ensure that in- 
ternational aid, which accounted for over 60 percent of PA 
revenue, would not be diverted to terrorism. United States 
pressure came in the form of inaction; it henceforth hardly 
criticized Israeli military moves directed against Palestinian 
terrorism and was only slightly more assertive when Israel be- 
gan building the security fence in July 2002, mostly in terri- 
tory within Judea and Samaria. Along with the stick, however, 
came an important carrot. In a speech in June 2002, President 
Bush for the first time committed the United States to the es- 
tablishment of a Palestinian state. According to the roadmap 
plan based on the speech sanctioned by Russia, the European 
Union, and Egypt on September 17, 2002, the pa was to begin 
dismantling Palestinian terrorist organizations in its midst. 
Israel would then withdraw its forces from areas “a” in the 
West Bank, paving the way for the establishment, no later than 
the end of 2003, of an interim internationally recognized Pal- 
estinian state. Final status negotiations would then ensue. The 
plan envisioned a permanent Palestinian state by 2005. 

For a leader like Arafat, permanently besieged in the 
mugataa in Ramallah by Israeli tanks, the thrust of the road- 
map was hardly good news; trying to dismantle fighting or- 
ganizations, most notably the Al-Aqsa Martyr Brigades and 
*Hamas, could mean civil war, while reform would undermine 
if not destroy his political base. And all this to achieve an in- 
terim state with 42 percent of the territory, when he could have 
had a permanent state with over 96 percent of the territories in 
the Camp David summit in July 2000. Already by May 2002, 
at a conference in Ramallah, major Palestinian civic leaders 
were calling for a united command of the factions, including 
Hamas; In Gaza, half-measures to curtail Hamas terrorist at- 
tacks had led in September 2002 to the murder of the head 
of the riot prevention squad, a lieutenant-colonel, by Hamas 
activists and though the killers were known, local security 
personnel were not willing to arrest them. Arafat was slowly 
losing his legendary grip on Palestinian politics. Gaza, where 
terrorism against settlers and across the Green Line increased 
between 2002 and 2005 in contrast to its reduction in Judea 
and Samaria, also became the scene of increasing internal law- 
lessness expressed in the rising frequency of fights between 
Hamas and Fatah, inter-Fatah violence and the kidnapping of 
foreigners and officials. Lawlessness reached its height in July 
2004 when Arafat, ostensibly as part of the reform package of 
uniting the security forces, appointed Musa Arafat, the head 
of military intelligence loathed by Fatah activists, as director 
of security in Gaza. Fatah activists in large numbers turned 
against their leader for the first time with massive violence 
against security personnel for over two weeks. Musa Arafat 
faced two assassination attempts and eventually was murdered 
in a raid on his home in September 2005. 
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Though powerless to prevent the creation of the new of- 
fice of prime minister given to Mahmud Abbas in April 2003 
and the appointment of Salam Fayyad, a respected economist 
and former senior official in the World Bank, as minister of 
finance, Arafat succeeded in preventing both the unification 
of the security forces and the payment of security personnel 
in the official payroll, leading Mahmud Abbas to resign in 
September 2003. Needless to say, Arafat’s death in November 
2004 left his successor as head of the PLO and pa, Mahmud 
Abbas, with a difficult legacy. 

To enhance his authority without too much loss of legiti- 
macy and to buy time until he could rebuild the pa’s security 
forces, Abbas decided to hold presidential elections first and 
postpone legislative elections until later . His strategy seemed 
to be successful when the young guard leader of Fatah, Mar- 
wan Barghuti, first decided from an Israeli jail to contest the 
presidency and then withdrew under public pressure, allow- 
ing Abbas to win nearly 80 percent of the vote in the elections 
of January 9, 2005. After the elections, however, Abbas, a se- 
nior bureaucratic official without any “fighting” past, seemed 
to lose the opportunity to assert his authority; besides forcing 
some aging and ineffective senior security personnel to retire, 
Abbas did very little to get security personnel to act. Though 
they abounded on the payroll (an estimated 50,000 received 
salaries, they were not willing to restore law and order in Gaza, 
which after total Israeli withdrawal in the summer of 2005 be- 
came the litmus test of the pa’s capabilities to govern. To some 
extent, the results of four rounds of local elections conducted 
through 2005, in which Hamas affiliated lists did better than 
those affiliated to Fatah, were an indication of the pa’s ability 
and the leader at its head to improve governance. The crush- 
ing blow came in the January 2006 legislative elections, when 
Hamas won a parliamentary majority that gave it effective con- 
trol of the pa apparatus. Given this new reality, coupled with 
the considerable lawlessness in the pa and the novelty of a weak 
leader at the helm of a political entity in the Middle East, in 
2006 the pa’s fate, along with the future of Palestinian state- 
hood, remained in question. (For Israel’s subsequent clashes 
with Hamas, see “Israel, State of: Historical Survey.) 


[Hillel Frisch (2™4 ed.)] 
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PALEY, GRACE (1922- ), U.S. short story writer and poet 


as well as cultural and political figure. Born in the Bronx, 
N.Y., in 1922, daughter of revolutionary Russian Jewish im- 
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migrants, Paley became Poet Laureate of Vermont, where she 
made her home. Her first collection of short stories, The Lit- 
tle Disturbances of Man: Stories of Women and Men at Love, 
was published in 1959. Other publications include Enormous 
Changes at the Last Minute (1974), Later the same Day (1985), 
Long Walks and Intimate Talks (1991), The Collected Stories 
(1994), Just as I Thought (1998), and Begin Again: Collected 
Poems (2000). Most of her works have been translated into 
several languages. 

Among her many honors, Paley was a Guggenheim Fel- 
low, winner of a National Institute of Art and Letters award, 
and senior fellow of the National Endowment for the Arts for 
her lifetime contribution to literature. 

A pacifist, feminist, ecologist, secular Jew, and member 
of the War Resisters’ League, Paley was always politically ac- 
tive. Growing up on stories of discrimination, racism, and 
exile, in an environment of radicalism, she was sensitive to 
everyone's shortcomings: “Some feminists were sometimes 
racists, some African Americans were sometimes misogynist, 
some Jews did sometimes act as though they were in charge 
of human suffering” 

Differences of race, religion, class, gender, and age co- 
exist in her narrative world, and human rights are the crucial 
question. The fear and inability to acknowledge these differ- 
ences and accept anyone different from us can cause an “in- 
tersection of oppressions.” Through her poetics and in her life 
Paley suggested the best way to find one’s own identity was by 
expressing one’s subjectivity while acknowledging differences 
and welcoming the “other.” 

Paley also addressed the pain of the historical experi- 
ences of different groups - the Holocaust, slavery, dictator- 
ships, and wars — with wit and irony. She described racism as 
“the most severe inherited illness of the United States.” Her 
humor and her matter-of-factness were among her most Jew- 
ish characteristics, clearly evident in her use of a colloquial but 
precise language, rich in oblique biblical references. 

A gender perspective is at the core of Paley’s work. Most 
of her stories are set in a New York populated by women 
friends, mothers, and their children, shouldering the day- 
to-day problems of life from the safety of the block. Mothers 
have also to face the most demanding job: negotiating their 
personal needs, being daughters themselves, and carrying out 
their roles as mothers caring for children. 

The complexity of her writing comes from mixing tech- 
niques, forms, and genres with a wide breadth of subjects. 
Paley shares with her narrators and characters a “dislike” for 
plot, “the absolute line between two points,” “not for literary 
reasons,’ they explain, but because it limits hope: “Everyone, 
real or invented, deserves the open destiny of life.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Arcane, Grace Paley’s Life Stories. A Literary 
Biography (1993); G. Bach and H.H. Blaine, Conversations with Grace 
Paley (1997); N. Batt, Grace Paley (1998); N. Isaac, Grace Paley. A Study 
of the Short Fiction (1990); J. Taylor, Grace Paley. Illuminating the Dark 
Lives (1990); Monographic Journals, in: Delta, 14 (1982) 


[Annalucia Accardo (2"4 ed.)] 
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PALEY, WILLIAM SAMUEL (1901-1990), U.S. radio and 
television executive. Born in Chicago, Paley joined his fa- 
ther Samuel Paley’s cigar manufacturing business, in which 
he served as vice president from 1922 to 1928. In the course of 
advertising cigars over the airwaves Paley became impressed 
with the potential of the radio medium and in 1928 bought 
a financially unsuccessful chain of 16 eastern U.S. radio sta- 
tions which he renamed the Columbia Broadcasting System 
(cBs). Under his direction cBs grew into one of the three gi- 
ant coast-to-coast radio networks in the United States. After 
World War 11 Paley led css into the field of television, where it 
once again established itself as one of the three great national 
networks. As chairman of the board of css from 1946 on, he 
revolutionized the television industry by taking control of all 
programming away from the advertising agencies and invest- 
ing it in the network itself. By the mid-1960s cBs television 
led both nBc and Bc on all national ratings, and the initial 
$400,000 investment with which Paley had bought the chain 
in 1928 was reputedly worth close to $70,000,000. 

During World War 11 he served as deputy chief of the psy- 
chological warfare division of the Allied command (sHAEF) 
in Europe. Paley established the William S. Paley Foundation, 
Inc., and as president was responsible for the foundation's 
generous donations to the Weizmann Institute of Science, 
Rehovot, as well as to other Israel institutions and funds. In 
later years Paley concentrated upon improving cBs’s Nielsen 
ratings, the standard measure of the audience share enjoyed by 
shows. His attention to detail was legendary, and he invested 
much time and energy in watching the network’s shows and 
suggesting how they might be improved. He was also a trustee 
and board member of many public institutions and amassed 
one of the largest known private collections of French post- 
impressionist art. Paley’s autobiography, As It Happened: A 


Memoir, appeared in 1979. 
[Rochelle G. Saidel] 


PALGRAVE, English family. siR FRANCIS (1788-1861) was 
an English historian. The son of a London stockbroker named 
Meyer Cohen, Palgrave was an infant prodigy and, at the age 
of eight, made a French translation of The Battle of the Frogs 
and the Mice, a Greek classic attributed to Homer, which was 
published by his father (1797). When he married a non-Jew in 
1823 he became a Christian and adopted his mother-in-law’s 
maiden name. In 1827 he qualified as a barrister, but displayed 
increasing interest in English history and his plans for the 
publication of the national records were officially approved. 
Knighted in 1832, Palgrave became first deputy keeper of the 
Public Records in 1838, retaining the post until his death. In 
this capacity he was in effect the chief organizer of the Public 
Record Office and distinguished himself as the first English 
historian to make systematic use of medieval records. His two 
outstanding works were The Rise and Progress of the English 
Commonwealth (1832) and The History of Normandy and Eng- 
land (4 vols., 1851-64). Francis Palgrave’s four sons also gained 
renown in various spheres. SIR FRANCIS TURNER (1824-1897) 
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became assistant secretary of education (1855-84). A close 
friend of the poet Tennyson, he is remembered for his classic 
anthology, The Golden Treasury of the Best Songs and Lyrical 
Poems in the English Language (1861; revised 1896), which went 
through dozens of editions. Between 1885 and 1895 ET. Pal- 
grave was professor of poetry at Oxford. WILLIAM GIFFORD 
(1826-1888) was born in London and educated at Charter- 
house school and Oxford. After serving as an army officer 
in India, he converted to Catholicism and was for some time 
a Jesuit missionary in Syria and Arabia. He later renounced 
Catholicism, briefly changing his name back to “Cohen,” and 
then became a diplomat, ending his career as British min- 
ister-resident in Montevideo. He published a Narrative of a 
Year’s Journey through Central and Eastern Arabia, 1862-1863 
(1865). SIR ROBERT HARRY INGLIS (1827-1919), a successful 
banker, edited The Economist (1877-83) and The Dictionary of 
Political Economy (3 vols., 1894-99). He also published his fa- 
ther’s collected historical works (1919). The youngest son, SIR 
REGINALD FRANCIS DOUCE (1829-1904), who was clerk of 
the House of Commons (1886-1900), edited the Rules, Orders 
and Forths of Procedure of the House of Commons (1886-96), 
and wrote The Chairmans Handbook (1877). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.H. Emden, Jews of Britain (1943), 77-82: 
Edwards, in: J.M. Shaftesley (ed.), Remember the Days. Essays... Pre- 
sented to Cecil Roth (1966), 303-22; E. Elath, Britanniah u-Netiveha 
le-Hodu (1971), 164-5. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; M. Al- 
lan, Palgrave of Arabia: The Life of William Gifford Palgrave, 1826-1888 
(1972); B. Braude, “The Heine-Disraeli Syndrome Among the Pal- 
graves of Victorian England,’ in: Todd M. Endelman (ed.), Jewish 
Apostasy in the Modern World (1987), 108-41. 


PALLENBERG, MAX (1877-1934), Austrian actor. Seen 
first in his hometown, Vienna, his talent was discovered 
relatively late by *Max Reinhardt. Pallenberg performed 
after 1914 at Reinhardt’s Deutsches Theater in Berlin. He 
excelled in roles which gave him the opportunity to develop 
his enormous “vis comica,” nurtured by elements of impro- 
visation in the commedia dell’arte tradition. He was also able 
to show the depths of tragedy behind comic characters like 
Moliére’s Miser, *Molnar’s Liliom, *Offenbach’s Menelaos, 
and the Soldier Schweik in the theatrical version of Ha8ek’s 
novel. A career peak was his role of Mephisto in Goethe's 
Faust 1 at the Salzburg Festival 1933, directed by Reinhardt. 
He perished in a plane accident, survived by his actress wife 
Fritzi *Massary. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Polgar, Max Pallenberg (1921). 
[Jens Malte Fischer (24 ed.)] 


°PALLIERE, AIME (1875-1949), French writer and theo- 
logian. Born into a devout Catholic family, as an adolescent 
Palli¢re intended to take holy orders but instead his spiritual 
odyssey led him first into the Salvation Army and eventually 
as the result of a chance visit to the Lyons synagogue on the 
Day of Atonement - toward Judaism. Although he wished to 
become a Jew, he was persuaded by the Liberal Italian rabbi, 
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E. *Benamozegh, who became his spiritual mentor, to settle 
for the status of a Noachide, without full conversion to Juda- 
ism. Nevertheless, he lived the life of an ardent and ascetic 
Jew. Although he recognized only Orthodox Judaism as au- 
thentic, Palliere became a spiritual guide to the Paris Liberal 
(ie., Reform) synagogue and the French *Reform movement. 
He was much sought after as a lecturer and was for some time 
president of the World Union of Jewish Youth. He edited its 
periodical Chalom and also contributed to Foi et Réveil. To- 
ward the end of his life, Palliére drew closer to the religion of 
his birth. Among his published works the best known is the 
autobiographical Le Sanctuaire Inconnu (1926; The Unknown 
Sanctuary, 1928). He also wrote Bergson et le Judaisme (1932); 
LAme Juive et Dieu (n.d.); Le Voile Soulevé (1936); and some of 
his sermons were published. In 1914 he edited Benamozegh’s 
Israél et ? Humanité. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Fleg, in: A. Palliére, The Unknown Sanc- 


tuary (1928); Le Rayon (Jan. 1950). 
[Colette Sirat] 


PALM (Heb. 1791, mishnaic Heb. 7/77), the Phoenix dactylifera. 
In the Bible the word tamar refers only to the tree; it refers to 
the fruit also only in rabbinic literature. According to rabbinic 
tradition, the “honey” enumerated among the seven species 
with which Israel is blessed (Deut. 8:8) is the honey of the date. 
The date palm is tall and straight (Song 7:8-9), and the righ- 
teous are compared to its straight trunk and evergreen foli- 
age (Ps. 92: 13). In its shade the prophet Deborah judged the 
people (Judg. 4:5). Because of the arched appearance of the 
tree top, it is also called kippah, symbolizing the “head” (Isa. 
9:13, 19:15). Its long leaves are called the kappot of the palm tree 
and are one of the *four species taken on the feast of Taberna- 
cles (Lev. 23:40). According to the rabbis, the “kappot of palm” 
means the lulav, this being the stage when the leaves are close 
together (kafut, Suk. 32a). The tradition of using the closed 
leaves and not the open ones termed harut may originate in 
the potential danger from the prickly leaflets of the latter, es- 
pecially during festival processions (cf. Suk. 4:6). The palm 
needs a hot climate for its fruit to ripen and grows mainly in 
the valley of Jericho, the lowland of the southern coast, and the 
plains of the wilderness, so that Rabban Simeon b. Gamaliel 
asserted that “palms are an indication of valleys” (Pes. 53a). It 
does grow in the mountains but does not produce edible fruit 
there, whence the rebuke, “You are a mountain palm” (Sifra, 
ed. by J.H. Weiss (1862), 68a). It was therefore laid down that 
first fruits may not be brought from mountain palms (Bik. 
1: 3), but only from those growing in Jericho (Tosef. ibid. 1:5, 
cf. Deut. 34:3). Dates were a valuable export (Dem. 2:1), and 
Pliny refers to the reputation of the Jericho dates and their ex- 
cellent quality (Natural History 13:45). He describes four vari- 
eties of dates, which are also mentioned in the Mishnah (Av. 
Zar. 1:5). In the Bible a number of places are named after the 
palm: Hazazon Tamar (Gen. 14:7), Baal Tamar (Jud. 20:33); 
Tadmor (Palmyra, 1 Kings 9:18). Three women were named 
Tamar: *Judah’s daughter-in-law, *David’s daughter, and *Ab- 
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salom’s daughter. Its beautiful form was used as a model for 
sculpture (cf. Jer. 10:5). There were ornaments like timmorot 
(“palm trees”) in the Temple (1 Kings 6:29; cf. Ez. 40:16, tim- 
morim). The aggadah compares Isaac and Rebekah (Lev. R. 
30: 10), Moses and Aaron (Targ. to Song 2:12), David and the 
Messiah with the palm tree (PdRE 19). The Hasmoneans took 
the palm as an emblem of their victory (1 Macc. 13:37; 11 Macc. 
14:4), and it appears on their coins. The Romans also engraved 
the image of captive Judea - Judea capta - sitting in mourning 
beneath the palm. A palm branch symbolizes the victory of 
the Jew against his accusers (Lev. R. 30:2): “dreaming of palm 
trees is a sign that one’s sins have come to an end”; “dreaming 
of a lulav [“palm branch”] indicates that one is serving God 
wholeheartedly” (Ber. 57a). 

Rabbinic literature contains much information about the 
growing of palm trees. Among other things, it mentions that 
there are male and female palms, that it is necessary to pol- 
linate the female from the male blossom in order to obtain 
fruit, and that this must be done during a limited number of 
days (cf. Pes. 4:8). It is asserted that “the palm has desire,” and 
in that connection the story is told of a female palm in the vi- 
cinity of Tiberias which longed for a palm in Jericho, and only 
began to yield fruit after being pollinated by it (Gen. R. 41:1). 
Of its many uses the Midrash (ibid.) says: “As no part of the 
palm has any waste, the dates being eaten, the branches used 
for Hallel, the twigs for covering [booths], the bast for ropes, 
the leaves for besoms, and the planed boards for ceiling rooms, 
so are there none worthless in Israel...” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 2 (1924), 306-62; H.N. and 
A.L. Moldenke, Plants of the Bible (1952), index; J. Feliks, Olam ha- 
Zomeah ha-Mikra’i (1968), 40-47. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Feliks, 


Ha-Tzome’ah, 49, 171. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


PALMA, LA, city in Andalusia, near Cordoba, S.W. Spain. 
The only information available on a Jewish settlement there 
dates from the end of the period of Jewish residence in Spain. 
The town was located on the estate of Don Luis de Puertocar- 
rero, who granted refuge to the *Conversos of Cérdoba when 
they fled to La Palma after the riots of 1473. The small com- 
munity reached the high point of its history with the arrival of 
another large group of Conversos who had fled from *Ciudad 
Real on the outbreak of further anti-Converso riots in 1474. 
In La Palma the Conversos once again returned to Judaism, 
calling upon the services of a rabbi who later himself became 
converted to Christianity (adopting the name Fernando de 
Trujillo) and who, upon entering the service of the *Inquisi- 
tion in Ciudad Real in 1483, denounced the whole commu- 
nity by revealing the details of its return to Judaism. In 1485, 
upon payment of 60 castellanos, its share in the expenses of 
the war against Granada, the community of La Palma was in- 
corporated into that of *Cérdoba. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, index; H. Beinart, in: Zion, 
20 (1957), 13ff.; idem, Anusim be-Din ha-Inkvizizyah (1964), index; 


Suarez Fernandez, Documentos, 256. 
[Haim Beinart] 
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PALMAH (abbreviation for peluggot mahaz; “assault compa- 
nies”), the permanently mobilized striking force of the *Haga- 
nah and later, until its dissolution, part of the Israel Defense 
Forces (IDF). The Palmah was established by an emergency 
order of the Haganah’s national command on May 19, 1941, 
when the Axis forces were nearing the approaches to Pales- 
tine. In view of the worsening situation, nine assault com- 
panies were to be established and placed in a state of readi- 
ness: three in northern Galilee, two in central Galilee, three 
in southern Galilee, and one in the Jerusalem area. They were 
to consist of volunteers from existing Haganah units prepared 
to report for active service at 24 hours’ notice and serve in any 
capacity whenever and wherever required. The Palmah was 
to serve as a national and regional fighting reserve. For pur- 
poses of administration and training the companies would be 
under the orders of the area commander, but for operational 
purposes, they were to be directly subordinate to the Haga- 
nah’s high command, which would appoint a commander for 
each company on a permanent basis. A staff officer was ap- 
pointed to supervise training and organization through the 
area commanders. 

Yizhak *Sadeh was appointed general staff officer for 
Palmah affairs and set about establishing the first six com- 
panies, which were to be composed entirely of volunteers, 
in coordination with the area commanders of the Haganah. 
While it was in the process of formation, the Palmah was 
called upon to participate in special operations in advance of 
the Allied invasion of Syria and Lebanon, which were under 
the command of the Vichy French. On the day before the of- 
ficial establishment of the Palmah, a boat carrying 23 men, 
with a British liaison officer, sailed in secrecy to sabotage the 
refineries in Tripoli (Lebanon), but all traces of the detach- 
ment were lost. Scores of Arabic-speaking members of the 
Palmah crossed the frontier dressed as Arabs and carried out 
intelligence and sabotage work in these countries. The first 
units of A and B companies participated in the invasion of 
Syria and Lebanon in June 1941 as saboteurs, guides, scouts, 
and intelligence men. 

Gradually, the number of companies grew to 12, which 
were combined into battalions and, together, constituted a 
corps. Sadeh became its commander, with a staff of the type 
usual in such a force. The commander of the Palmah was di- 
rectly subordinate to the Haganah chief of staff. The Palmah 
assumed the character and function of a commando unit and, 
in addition to the infantry, prepared a special naval force to 
carry out tasks that would be required in connection with 
*“jllegal” immigration: sabotage and small engagements at 
sea. It also established the nucleus of an air force disguised as 
a civilian flying club, in which pilots were trained to fly light 
planes which were more than once engaged as fighters against 
enemy forces. The Palmah achieved high standards in physical 
fitness, field training, and guerilla fighting by day and night. 
It was the first of the Haganah forces to establish the battalion 
as a tactical and administrative unit. It developed high-level 
intelligence, sabotage, and scouting. Special attention was 
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paid to educational activity and ideological guidance. On the 
principle of training every fighting man according to his abil- 
ity, more section and platoon commanders were trained than 
were needed for current operations, on the assumption that 
in an emergency the Palmah would widen its framework and 
absorb many recruits. 

As the mobilized units of the Haganah until the *War of 
Independence, the Palmah served, in effect, as a kind of labo- 
ratory for experiments in training methods and operational, 
tactical, and administrative concepts. Although stationed in 
different parts of the country, it made up a national army not 
restricted to local self-defense. It was given six main tasks: 

(1) to prepare during World War 11 for guerilla warfare 
against German and Italian invasion forces if these reached 
Syria, Lebanon, and Palestine; 

(2) to carry out, after the war, the main military op- 
erations, on land and sea, against the British Mandatory re- 
gime; 

(3) to play a central role in halting a possible Arab mili- 
tary invasion; 

(4) to punish Arab terrorist units that attacked the Jew- 
ish population; 

(5) to assume the offensive at the first suitable oppor- 
tunity; 

(6) to establish settlements in strategically and politically 
important areas. The general staff of the Haganah decided in 
June 1941 that in the event that the front reached Palestine, 
the Palmah would operate in strategic areas distant from Jew- 
ish centers. 

At first the Allies financed part of the maintenance of 
the Palmah units, but when the danger of foreign invasion 
passed, they went underground. For lack of a national bud- 
get, the fighters maintained themselves by working in settle- 
ments, mainly kibbutzim, and in the ports. In 14 days’ work 
per month, they earned their keep for the rest of the month, 
which was mainly given over to training. No wages were 
customary in the Palmah: the men received small sums for 
pocket-money, traveling expenses, and clothes. It fostered a 
comradeship in arms between officers and men, which stood 
the test of fire. Discipline was founded on personal convic- 
tion. According to a special decision of the staff, the men went 
into the reserves: privates after two years’ service, squad com- 
manders (equivalent to corporal or sergeant) after three years, 
and platoon commanders after four years. 

In 1945, when Yizhak Sadeh was appointed chief of the 
Haganah general staff, his deputy, Yigal *Allon, was appointed 
to command the Palmah. In August 1948, when Allon became 
the commander of the southern front with the rank of aluf 
(brigadier general), his deputy, Uri Brenner, was appointed 
acting commander of the Palmah, retaining the post until the 
corps was disbanded in 1948. 

In 1947, when the security situation of the yishuv was be- 
coming graver, units of the Palmah operated in Upper Gali- 
lee, western Galilee, the Jezreel Valley, the Ezyon Bloc, and the 
Negev. Others provided covering forces for convoys in hilly 
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regions or Arab-populated areas in Upper Galilee, the road to 
Jerusalem, and the Negev. In the War of Independence, when 
the reservists were called up and the Palmah received new re- 
cruits, it operated in three brigades: Yiftah, under Shemuel 
(Mula) Cohen; Harel, under Yosef Tabenkin; and the Negev, 
under Nahum Sarig. The Palmah was an integral part of the 
Israel Defense Forces and played a major role in all stages of 
the war, from the defense of isolated settlements and danger- 
ous supply routes in strategic areas to important offensives 
which liberated parts of the country. Yiftah led Operation 
Yiftah to liberate Upper Galilee and Safad and repulse in- 
vading Syrian and Lebanese forces. At a later stage it fought 
on the southern front, the Negev, and Sinai. Harel bore the 
brunt of Operation Harel for the establishment and widen- 
ing of the Jerusalem corridor, the liberation of the Jerusalem 
suburbs and Mount Zion, and the breaking through to the 
Jewish Quarter of the Old City. It was also active in the op- 
erations that led to the liberation of the Negev and the occu- 
pation of northern Sinai. 

At the beginning of August 1948 Allon was appointed 
commander of the southern front. The question of whether 
the Palmah should continue to preserve its special charac- 
ter under the command of its own special staff was raised by 
David *Ben-Gurion, prime minister and minister of defense 
in the provisional government, and others who argued that 
all units must be under the direct command of the 1pF gen- 
eral staff in all respects. The leaders of the Palmah, on the 
other hand, believed that the separate framework was neces- 
sary in order to enable it to continue to make its own special 
contribution to the war effort and character of the 1pF. The 
provisional government accepted Ben-Gurion’s view and de- 
cided on November 7, 1948, to disband the separate staff of the 
Palmah. In May 1948 the three Palmah brigades were merged 
with other IDF units. 

Many of the leading officers of the IDF rose from service 
in the Palmah. To mention only the generals, they included, 
in addition to Yizhak Sadeh and Yigal Allon, three chiefs of 
staff - Moshe *Dayyan, Yizhak *Rabin, and Haim *Bar-Lev — 
as well as Yohai Bin-Nun, Avraham Eden, David Elazar, Ye- 
shayahu Gavish, Mordecai Hod, Yitzhak Hofi, Amos Horev, 
Uzzi Narkis, El’ad Peled, Mattityahu Peled, Ezer Weizman, Zvi 
Zamir, and Rahavam Zeéevi: This is only one indication of the 
Palmah’s special contribution to the building of the 1pr, in 
addition to its major role in the main operations during the 
Haganah period and the War of Independence. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Allon, Shield of David; The Story of Isra- 
els Armed Forces (1970); idem, The Making of Israel’s Army (1970); Y. 
Bauer, From Diplomacy to Resistance (1970); Sefer ha-Palmah, ed. by 
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PALM BEACH COUNTY, carved out of Dade County in 
1909, was comprised in 2005 of 37 cities and more than 45 
miles of shoreline along Florida’s Gold Coast. It is one of the 
two largest of Florida's 67 counties in land area. 
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The first southern Florida (except Key West) commu- 
nity to host Jews was probably West Palm Beach, where Jews 
settled by 1893 when the railway that was coming down Flori- 
da’s east coast arrived there. Russian Jewish immigrants Isidor 
Cohen, Jake Schneidman, and Julius Frank opened retail stores 
on Narcissus and Clematis Streets, which were close to the 
ferry that brought shoppers from Palm Beach. Max Serkin was 
a produce broker. Of these, only Serkin remained; the others 
followed the railway to Miami when it was extended there in 
1896. The Serkin’s daughter, Jeanette, born in 1896, is the first 
known Jewish child born in the county. By 1912 Max Green- 
berg left Daytona Beach to open Pioneer Hardware in Lucerne 
(later Lake Worth). The Joseph Schupler family opened a hat 
store in West Palm Beach in 1915, joining Joseph Mendel, a 
cigar manufacturer, the Cohen’s Riviera Citrus Packing Com- 
pany, and Shrebnick clothing for a total of about six Jewish 
families in the area. The Dickson brothers, a carpenter and a 
plasterer, settled in 1919. In 1923 the Jewish Cemetery Asso- 
ciation was established to purchase lots in Woodlawn Cem- 
etery, and Temple Beth Israel (later named Temple Israel) 
was founded. Joseph Mendel, serving as mayor of West Palm 
Beach at the time, was instrumental in forming the congre- 
gation, and Max Serkin was the first president. The next year 
the Jewish Junior League was created for social activity. By 
1926 there was a second congregation, Beth El. Jewish mer- 
chants continued to settle, among them Myers Luggage and 
Cy Argintar’s Men’s Shop, as well as professionals, including 
dentist Dr. Blicher and lawyer Joe Lesser. Meanwhile on Palm 
Beach, wealthy Jews Henry Morgenthau, Mortimer Schiff, 
the Seligmans, Springolds, and Florenz Zeigfield had homes. 
A major hurricane hit in 1928 and many merchants lost their 
merchandise. The next year, the land bubble burst. Pioneer 
Virginia Argintar recalled, “One day I was riding in a limou- 
sine; the next, I waited for the bus.” Dr. Carl Herman, an avid 
anti-Zionist, served Temple Israel for 17 years. Kosher board- 
ing houses opened in Palm Beach. Growth was slow at first; 
as late as 1940, the Jewish population in Palm Beach County 
was only 1,000. 

Harry and Florence Brown from St. Louis were the first 
Jews to settle in Boca Raton in 1931 at a time when it was still 
possible to sit in the middle of Old Dixie Highway and play 
cards! In 1936, Harry’s sister, Nettie, arrived with her husband 
Max Hutkin, a Polish immigrant. They opened Hutkin’s Food 
Market. Max was the founding president of Temple Beth El 
(1967), the first Jewish congregation in Boca Raton. Today, 
with a membership of 2,000 families, it is one of the largest 
Reform congregations in the nation. 

In 1932 Sam Schutzer established a Jewish newspaper, 
Our Voice, which he published for 43 years, finally merging 
with the Jewish Floridian in 1975. In 1936 the Persoff family 
moved to Delray Beach to work in a jewelry store in the “art” 
colony. Carl Altman formed the Lake Worth Benevolent As- 
sociation in 1939 to assist Jews in difficulties. During the war 
years of the 1940s, seders and Sabbath services were held for 
Jewish naval and air personnel in the area. In 1946 Lake Worth 
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PALM BEACH COUNTY 


Hebrew Association was founded, which became Temple Beth 
Sholom in 1953. In 1960 when President John Kennedy began 
to come to Palm Beach, Jewish physician Dr. Rotter was on 
call. The first co-op was built, inviting “snowbirds” to purchase 
instead of rent apartments for the season. The Jewish Federa- 
tion of Palm Beach County started in 1962, the List family do- 
nated land for Camp Shalom in West Palm Beach, and Temple 
Emanu-El was founded in a Palm Beach storefront. 

Shopping malls and air-conditioning have changed the 
shape of local businesses. More recent entrepreneurs include 
Irwin Levy, Robert Rapaport, and Aaron Schecter, who be- 
gan developing Century Village in 1967. Century Village at- 
tracted large numbers of retired garment workers and teach- 
ers, often from New York and other northeastern states. These 
“cities within cities” provide a wide range of educational, rec- 
reational, and entertainment activities. Temple Anshei Sho- 
lom was founded in 1971 on land adjacent to Century Village. 
In the 1970s and 1980s, Kings Point retirement community 
became successful in Delray Beach and its environs, and nu- 
merous golf club communities followed the trend. The “rush” 
of Jewish settlement accelerated. In and around these com- 
munities, more congregations were established. In 1973 the 
Jewish Community Day School was started by Rabbis Irving 
Cohen, William H. Shapiro, and Hyman Fishman, with Ann 
Leibovitz and Carol Roberts, who later served as mayor of 
West Palm Beach. The next year (1974) the Jewish Commu- 
nity Center of the Palm Beaches was founded. In 1975 the Fed- 
eration established a branch office in Boca Raton. Four years 
later the South County Jewish Federation was formed; the 
campus today sits on 50 acres of land. Rabbi Bruce Warshal 
was the professional, working with Helene Eichler, and James 
Baer the founding president. By 1980 the Jewish population 
was more than 100,000. Palm Beach Jewish World, later pur- 
chased by Jewish Media Group of Miami, was established by 
Robert D. Rapaport, who also founded the Jewish Arts Foun- 
dation in 1987. That year there were 31 congregations serving 
150,000 families. 

Of the 1.2 million people who live in Palm Beach County 
(2005), about 238,000 are Jews, making this the second largest 
Jewish population in the state (after Broward County). Many 
have moved north from Miami-Dade County. The Boca Ra- 
ton (south county) metropolitan area is more than 50% Jew- 
ish, with 20 congregations, a jcc on land donated by Richard 
Siemans and, since 1982, a Jewish day school. Ninety-eight 
percent of the Jews were born elsewhere in the U.S., most are 
seniors, and the mayor of Boca Raton since 2001, Steven L. 
Abrams, is Jewish. Elected to the U.S. Congress in 1996, Rob- 
ert Wexler of Boca Raton was a senior member of the House 
International Relations Committee. Serving as chief justice of 
Florida's Supreme Court was Barbara Pariente of West Palm 
Beach, only the second woman appointed to the court in 1997. 
In the West Palm Beach area (north county) there are 29 con- 
gregations and 18 Jewish educational institutions, including a 
7.5-acre Day School k-8. The Orthodox community is the larg- 
est segment with 12 of the congregations. The jcc of Greater 
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PALMER, EDWARD HENRY 


Palm Beaches has two campuses (in West Palm Beach on land 
donated by Robert Rapaport, and in Boynton), and the Morse 
Geriatric Center with 280 beds opened in 1983. As the Jew- 
ish community grew, so did incidents of antisemitism. This 
waned as the Jewish organizations established a more solid 
base. Until today Jews play prominent roles in all areas of the 
general community, including politics. Continuing growth for 
the Jewish community is a prediction for the future in Palm 
Beach County. 


[Marcia Jo Zerivitz (2™4 ed.)] 


°PALMER, EDWARD HENRY (1840-1882), English Orien- 
talist. Born in Cambridge and educated at Cambridge Uni- 
versity, he took part in the 1867 Sinai Survey Expedition of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund. In 1869/70 he traveled with 
Tyrwhitt Drake in the desert of Tih, Edom, Moab, and the 
Lebanon, and this resulted in a two-volume work, Desert 
of the Exodus (1871), in which he described the discovery of, 
inter alia, the site of Kurnub in the Negev. He was appointed 
professor of Arabic in 1871. In 1881 he left Cambridge and 
edited the Arabic and English Name Lists of the Survey of 
Western Palestine (1881) in which his excellent knowledge of 
Arabic and other Oriental languages served him well. In 1882 
he was dispatched on a secret mission to Sinai in connection 
with British operations in Egypt against Arabi Pasha; he was 
assassinated there by Bedouin. His works include Jerusalem: 
the City of Herod and Saladin, written jointly with W. Besant 
(1888). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


PALMER, LILLI (1914-1986), actress-writer. Born Lillie Ma- 
rie Peiser to surgeon Dr. Alfred Peiser and actress Rose (née 
Lissmann) in Posen, East Prussia (now Poland), Palmer was 
educated at the Ilka Gruening School of Acting in Berlin. She 
made her first stage appearance in 1932 in Die Eiserne Jung- 
frau. She left Germany after Adolf Hitler rose to power in 1933 
and began performing at the Moulin Rouge in Paris. In 1935, 
Palmer moved to England, where she made her screen debut 
in Crime Unlimited (1935) and appeared in Alfred Hitchcock's 
Secret Agent (1936); she made her London stage debut in Road 
to Gadahar (1938). Palmer met actor Rex Harrison in 1939, 
and performed with him in the 1940 play No Time for Com- 
edy. Palmer and Harrison married in 1943, and had one son, 
Carey, who became a playwright. They moved to the United 
States together. Palmer starred in such films as Cloak and Dag- 
ger (1946) and Body and Soul (1947). The couple appeared to- 
gether on Broadway and in the film The Four Poster (1952). 
Palmer and Harrison returned to England and divorced in 
1957. Soon after, she married novelist Carlos Thompson. Her 
film and television career continued both in America and 
abroad, which included The Diary of Anne Frank (1967) and 
The Boys from Brazil (1978). Toward the end of her life, Palmer 
wrote her autobiography, Change Lobsters, and Dance (1976), 
which centered on her 17-year relationship with Harrison. 
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She also wrote the novels Red Raven (1978), Time to Embrace 
(1980), Night Music (1983), and Face Value (1986). 
[Adam Wills (2"4 ed.)] 


PALM SPRINGS AND DESERT AREA, California. The 
area is defined by the Coachella Valley, which stretches from 
Palm Springs proper east to the city of Coachella. The Jew- 
ish Federation which serves the entire community estimated 
that the Jewish community numbers some 20,000 residents 
in an overall population of some 350,000. Within the Jewish 
community some 55% of the population lives year round in 
the valley, with the rest spending various periods of time in 
the desert. 

Many of the first Jews who came to the desert were some- 
how connected to Hollywood. Temple Isaiah was the first 
Jewish institution to be founded some 53 years ago. It later 
created the Federation. As the general community grew and 
expanded, so did the Jewish community. Today, the commu- 
nity boasts five synagogues plus two Chabad entities, includ- 
ing Temple Isaiah of Palm Springs, which is multi-denomi- 
national; Temple Sinai of Palm Desert, which is Reform; the 
Desert Synagogue of Palm Springs, which is Modern Ortho- 
dox; Congregation Beth Shalom, B. Dunes, which is Conserva- 
tive, and Har-El, Palm Desert, the Reform Congregation. 

There are two Jewish Day Schools, Desert Torah Acad- 
emy, run by Chabad, and Jewish Community School of the 
Desert. The Jewish Community Center functions without 
walls as a committee of the Federation. The community also 
has a full service Jewish Family Service organization, which 
specializes in a whole array of services for seniors. The com- 
munity is very proud of its Holocaust Memorial, located in 
the Palm Desert municipal park, built at the initiation of two 
local survivors, Earl Greif and Joseph Brandt. Many National 
and international Jewish organizations have strong constituent 
groups in the Palm Springs area, including ADL, AIPAC, JNF, 
American Friends of Hebrew University, and Technion. 

More and more of the newcomers to the Jewish com- 
munity are working people who came to the desert for pro- 
fessional opportunities. Many inhabitants are retirees who 
enjoy its wonderful climate and who avoid the heat of the 
desert by either leaving for the summer months or undertak- 
ing their activities in the morning. The Jewish community is 


growing and active. 
[Alan Klugman (24 ed.)] 


PALOMBO, DAVID (1920-1966), Israeli sculptor. He was 
born in Jerusalem and studied sculpture, restoration, and mo- 
saics under Zev *Ben-Zvi, later teaching at the Bezalel School 
of Art, Jerusalem. He made his home on Mount Zion, where 
he founded a studio for the production of mosaics, wrought- 
iron work, and jewelry. In his small sculpture he moved from 
simplified representation to total abstraction using a diversity 
of materials including wood and rough or cut stone. Wrought 
iron attracted him and his talent was well suited to large-scale 
works as parts of architectural concepts. His first monumental 
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work was the entrance gate to the *Yad Vashem Memorial in 
Jerusalem (1961). This embodied a rhythmic composition of 
welded iron bars and steel electroplatings, a technique which 
he subsequently repeated. The impact of these works springs 
from the contrast of simple but expressive elements against 
the starkness of concrete walls. Palombo worked on other 
projects, of which the most important, the gates of the Knes- 
set building in Jerusalem (1966), was finished shortly before 
his death in a road accident on Mount Zion. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Spencer, in: Ariel (Autumn 1967), 58-61, in- 
cludes plates; B. Tammuz, Art In Israel (1966), 153-4. 


[Yona Fischer] 


PALTI (Heb. v9, a hypocoristicon of a name like Syubn, 
Paltiel; “God is [my] deliverance”), son of Laish from Gallim 
in Benjamin. Saul’s daughter *Michal, who had been given 
in marriage to *David, was given in marriage to Palti when 
David incurred Saul’s jealousy and had to flee the court to save 
his life. After Saul’s death, ‘Abner, angered by Saul’s son Ish- 
Bosheth, secretly offered David to win over the men of Israel 
for him. David, however, refused to even begin negotiations 
unless he brought Michal to him. It was probably under pres- 
sure of the powerful Abner that Ish-Bosheth took Michal away 
from Palti and returned her to David. It is related that the un- 
happy Palti followed Michal in tears until Abner ordered him 
to turn back (11 Sam. 3:15-16). 


PALTIEL (d. 975), astrologer, physician, and statesman at 
the court of the *Fatimid caliph al-Mu‘izz. Paltiel is referred 
to in two Hebrew sources. Ahimaaz, his relative, lists him in 
his genealogy (Megillat Ahimaaz, ed. B. Klar (1944), 35-45); 
indicating that in 962, with al-Mu‘izz’s conquest of the south 
Italian city of Oria, which was Paltiel’s birthplace, the caliph 
was taken with Paltiel’s astrological skills and appointed him 
as his chief aide. The Sefer Hasidim of *Judah b. Samuel of Re- 
gensburg notes that Paltiel was captured during the conquest 
of Oria, and that he became the physician of the Fatimid ruler. 
Ahimaaz describes how during the conquest of *Egypt by the 
caliph (969), Paltiel was charged with provisioning the army. 
It appears that Paltiel was Wasita (somewhat lower than vi- 
zier). He appears to have served as state secretary, or in some 
similar position, and in connection with this office he handled 
matters of military administration. Ahimaaz refers to him by 
the title *nagid on three occasions. For this reason, J. *Mann 
and others presume that he was the first to bear this title in 
Egypt. However, it has already been shown that his public of- 
fice had no connection with duties performed for his coreli- 
gionists, as was the case with a nagid at a later date (S.D. Goit- 
ein and M.R. Cohen). M. Ben-Sasson thinks that this story in 
the Ahimaaz scroll was written under the impression of the 
existence of the heads of the Jews (negidim) in North Africa. 
The author of the Ahimaaz scroll gives Paltiel the title nagid, 
a title that was relevant in the same period to *Kairouan. He 
considers Paltiel the first courtier in the Fatimid court, and a 
leader who worried about the Jewish population. 
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PALTOI BAR ABBAYE 


It seems quite clear to Robert *Bonfil that the story of 
Paltiel as we find it in Sefer Hasidim displays more than three 
consecutive stages of mythologization. But on the other hand 
it does not seem possible to say exactly how many stages 
there were, nor to determine exactly when and where they 
took place. 

Other scholars have tried to identify Paltiel with well- 
known personalities of his generation. M.J. de Goeje (in: 
ZDMG, 52 (1898), 75-80) stated that Paltiel was none other 
than al-Jawhar, a well-known Fatimid military leader. Thus, 
he concluded that Jawhar must have been a Jew. D. Kaufmann 
and WJ. Fischel sought to identify him with a Jewish convert 
to Islam, Ya‘qub *Ibn Killis, the first of the Fatimid viziers of 
Egypt. A. *Marx maintains the view of de Goeje on the basis of 
the Sefer Hasidim reference. It has been established, however, 
that neither of these identifications is correct. B. *Lewis iden- 
tified him with Musa ibn Eleazar, who was captured during 
the Fatimid conquest of Oria, and of whom it is known that 
he became the physician of the caliph al-Mu‘izz, and was with 
him during his conquest of Egypt. A number of Musa’s medi- 
cal writings are extant, and he was also a friend of Ya‘qub ibn 
Killis. Moshe Gil suggests identifying Paltiel with Faisal ben 
Salih, a Fatimid statesman and military commander. R Bonfil 
prefers this identification, and thinks that this identification 
would indeed quite reasonably explain many details that re- 
main obscure in Lewis’ hypotheses, but as Gil is well aware, 
he does find a proper answer to numerous other details. There 
are opinions of some historians that the story about Paltiel is 
a legend invented by his family members. 

According to the Ahimaaz scroll Paltiel donated large 
sums for the academy sages and for the mourners of the sanc- 
tuary in Jerusalem, for the academy of the geonim in Babylon 
and for the poor and needy of the various communities. He 
also brought the remains of his parents in caskets to Jerusalem. 
This scroll also tells that after Paltiel’s death, the office of court 
physician to the Fatimid caliphate was filled for four genera- 
tions by Paltiel’s descendants. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Marx, in: JQR, 1 (1910/11), 78-85; Mann, 
Egypt, index; Fischel, Islam, 65-68; Neustadt, in: Zion, 4 (1939), 
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can Studies, 30 (1967), 177-81. ADD BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Gil, Erez 
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[Abraham David / Leah Bornstein-Makovetsky (24 ed.)] 


PALTOI BAR ABBAYE, gaon of Pumbedita from 842 to 857; 
father of *Zemah Gaon. Paltoi was a powerful, energetic, and 
strong-minded personality. His appointment heralded a new 
era of prominence for the gaonate of Pumbedita. His author- 
ity was such that the exilarch had to come to his academy in 
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During the 1990 Persian Gulf crisis, the Argentinean gov- 
ernment opposed the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait and sent two 
frigates to join the United Nations force that attacked the ag- 
gressor. This active position, consistent with the pro-Ameri- 
can policy, was a source of controversy in Argentinean politi- 
cal sectors. In other aspects connected with the Middle East, 
the Alfonsin and Menem governments resisted PLO efforts to 
open an office in the country in order to obtain diplomatic 
recognition. In 1985 leaders of the Jewish community appealed 
to representatives of all the political streams to condemn 
uN General Assembly Resolution 3378 equating “Zionism” 
with “racism”; in the following years, the resolution was con- 
demned by the Argentinean parliament (1990). 

Moreover, the Argentinean chairman of the uN Commis- 
sion on Human Rights convening in Durban in 2001 was very 
active in efforts to moderate anti-Israel resolutions. 

The government headed by President Néstor Kirchner, 
elected in the fifth consecutive democratic elections in 2003, 
maintained good relations between the two countries. Politi- 
cally, Argentina is against violent solutions to international 
conflicts and therefore supports the need of negotiations in the 
conflict between Israel and the Palestinians. Nevertheless the 
new administration changed its voting policy in the UN and is 
coming closer to that of the other Latin American countries: 
Argentinean votes against Israel or sometimes abstains. 

In March 1992, the Israeli embassy in Buenos Aires was 
destroyed in a terrorist attack that left 20 dead and hundreds 
of injured, including passers-by and neighbors as well as em- 
bassy personnel. Following the July 1994 terrorist bombing 
of the central community building of am1a, with 85 people 
killed and hundreds injured, President Menem called Israeli 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin to express his condolences. 
After these events President Menem, his ministers, and rep- 
resentatives across almost the entire political, trade union, 
and intellectual spectrum participated together with tens of 
thousands of Argentinean citizens in expressing their solidar- 
ity with the Jews, in the first case visiting the ruins of the de- 
stroyed embassy and in the second in a mass demonstration 
a few days afterwards in the Plaza Congreso. 

The subsequent investigations saw hard words and ten- 
sions between various sectors of the security forces, the law 
courts connected with the cases, politicians, including Presi- 
dent Menem, the Israeli embassy, and the Jewish community. 
The investigations in both cases did not discover who was re- 
sponsible for the attacks, despite a public trial of ten local sus- 
pects for collaboration with foreign terrorists. This trial began 
in September 2001 and was concluded at the end of 2004 with 
no convictions. Israel continued to demand that the govern- 
ment find the local perpetrators as well as take the necessary 
political steps against Iran. 


[Haim Avni, Ignacio Klich / Efraim Zadoff (2"4 ed.)] 
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ARGOB (Heb. 3358), region in northern Transjordan which 
was part of *Bashan and probably lay between Nahr al-Ruqad 
and Nahr al-‘Alan. According to Thutmose 11’s geographi- 
cal list (no. 126) and the el-Amarna letters, this region was 
heavily populated in the Late Bronze Age. At the time of the 
Israelite conquest Argob embraced “threescore cities... All 
these were fortified cities with high walls, gates, and bars; 
beside the unwalled towns, a great number” (Deut. 3:4-5). It 
was allotted by Moses to the half-tribe of Manasseh and was 
possibly settled by Jair (Deut. 3:13-14, but cf. 1 Kings 4:13). In 
Solomon's time the region was included in his sixth adminis- 
trative district and its governor (the son of Geber) resided at 
Ramoth-Gilead (1 Kings 4:13). In the Aramaic translations Ar- 
gob is identified with the region which Josephus and the New 
Testament call Trachon or *Trachonitis (Targ. Onk.: Trakona; 
Targ. Yer.: Tragona), the basaltic highland desert now known 
as al-Lija. This later tradition, however, is not consistent with 
the early sources. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bergman, in: JPOS, 16 (1936), 239; Albright, 
in: BASOR, 68 (1937), 21; de Vaux, in: Vivre et Penser, 1 (1941), 22; 
Mazar, in: JBL, 80 (1961), 16; EM, S.V.; Press, Erez, 1 (1946), 36. 
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order to convene a public assembly. During his gaonate the 
ties with the outside communities were strengthened and in- 
creased. Paltoi and Zemah were the first geonim to establish 
contact with the community of North Africa. A community 
in Spain sent a request to Paltoi “to write the Talmud and its 
explanations for them,’ basing their request on the grounds 
that “the majority of the people have recourse to digests of 
the halakhah (hilkhot ketuot) and say ‘what need have we for 
the difficulties of the Talmud?’” Paltoi vigorously protested 
against this. “They are not acting correctly, and it is forbid- 
den to do this. They thereby cause a decline in the study of the 
Torah, causing it to be forgotten” His extant responsa, which 
are to be found in most collections of geonic responsa, as well 
as being quoted in the works of the *posekim, only represent 
a minority of those he wrote. New fragments were published 
by A.N.Z. Roth. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abramson, Merkazim, 10, 16; Assaf, Geonim, 
52f., 171; A.N.Z. Roth, in: Tarbiz, 25 (1956), 140-8; M. Margolioth, 


ibid., 149-53. 
[Meir Havazelet] 


PALTROW, GWYNETH (1972- ), U.S. actress. Paltrow was 
born in Los Angeles, the daughter of the Tony Award-winning 
actress Blythe Danner and the film director Bruce Paltrow, 
who was said to have had generations of rabbis in his family 
tree. In 1991, Gwyneth quit the University of California to ac- 
tively pursue a career in acting. She made her film debut with 
a small part in Shout (1991) and then had featured roles in a 
variety of films before playing the title role of Emma Wood- 
house in Emma (1996), which led to her being offered the role 
of Viola in Shakespeare in Love (1998). For the latter role, she 
won an Oscar as best actress. 

[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


PAM, HUGO (1870-1930), US. jurist and Zionist leader. Pam, 
who was born in Chicago, practiced law in that city with his 
brother Max. In 1911 he was elected to the Cook County Su- 
perior Court, on which he served for 20 years. As a judge he 
developed a special interest in the psychology of criminal be- 
havior, which led him to be chosen vice president of the IIli- 
nois Society of Mental Hygiene. He also served for three years 
as president of the American Institute of Criminal Law and 
Criminology. Pam became active in organized Jewish life in 
1912, when he joined the Federation of American Zionists, of 
which he was later vice president. He took part in the founding 
of the *American Jewish Congress in 1916. After World War 1, 
he traveled to Russia and Poland on behalf of *H1As to survey 
conditions in the Jewish communities there. 


[Aaron Lichtenstein] 


PAMIERS, town in the department of Ariége, France. The ear- 
liest evidence of the presence of Jews in Pamiers goes back to 
1256. They were then under the authority of the abbot of Saint 
Antonin of Pamiers who, in 1274, protested against the Jews 
having to pay the royal poll tax and claimed their contribu- 
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tions belonged to him alone. The community appears to have 
been relatively well established by 1279; in that year a series of 
internal regulations (concerning the restriction of private ex- 
penditures, religious discipline, and mutual assistance) were 
drawn up and immediately approved by the abbot of Saint An- 
tonin. The text of these regulations, the oldest of their type, has 
been preserved. The community was administered by two or 
more trustees and internal taxes were levied. The subsequent 
abbots of Saint Antonin continued to assure the relatively fa- 
vorable condition of the Jews. When Saint Antonin became 
a bishopric, the Jews were still protected from the excesses of 
the inquisitors (1298). However, the bishop was unsuccessful 
in his opposition to the expulsion order of 1306. A commu- 
nity was reconstituted between 1315 and 1322. Although Bishop 
Jacques Fournier ordered a relentless search for volumes of 
the Talmud so as to have them burnt (see *Talmud, Burning 
of), he nevertheless protected his Jewish subjects from the 
persecutions of the Pastoureaux to the extent that many Jews 
from the rest of the region sought refuge in the town. After 
the expulsion of 1322, Jews occasionally passed through Pa- 
miers and are thus mentioned in the toll tariffs of 1327 and 
1340. A third community was formed after 1359. At the close 
of the 19** century, a Hebrew seal of a certain Solomon Vidal 
b. Pourtaya was found and survives as the only material trace 
of the Jews of Pamiers. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Saige, Juifs en Languedoc... (1881), index; 
Gross, Gal Jud, 438; J. de Lahondes, in: Annales de Pamiers, 1 (1882), 
38, 86, 144; J. Ourgaud, Notice historique sur... Pamiers (1865), 108, 
130, 255; J.A. Blanchet, in: REJ, 18 (1889), 139-41; E. Ferran, in: Bul- 
letin philologique et historique (1903), 184ff.; J.M. Vidal, Le Tribunal 
d inquisition a Pamiers (1906), 67, 80; B. Blumenkranz, in: Archives 
Juives, 5 (1968-69), 38ff., 47 ff. 

[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


PAMPHYLIA, region in the southern part of Asia Minor. Ac- 
cording to a Roman decree quoted in 1 Maccabees (15:16 ff.), 
Pamphylia was among those countries notified by the Roman 
consul Lucius (142 B.c.£.) of the renewed pact of friendship 
between the Roman Senate and the Jewish nation under the 
high priest Simeon. Numerous scholars have deduced from 
this document that a Jewish community existed in Pamphylia 
(cf. E-M. Abel, Les Livres des Maccabées (1949), 269) as well as 
the other districts mentioned in the decree. There is, however, 
only sparse information on Jewish communities in Pamphy- 
lia. There is some information about the Jews in Pamphylia 
in the city of Side in 1 Maccabees 15:23 (cf. also a late inscrip- 
tion from the Byzantine period from Side (Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, 28 (1908), 195)), and also mention of Jews in Pam- 
phylia in Philo’s Legatio ad Gaium, 281, and in Acts 2:10. Jo- 
sephus makes no mention of such a community, and refers to 
the area primarily in connection with Herod, who was nearly 
shipwrecked not far from Pamphylia on his way to Rome in 
40 B.C.E. (Ant. 14:377; Wars 1:280). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schuerer, Gesch, 3 (1909*), 22; Juster, Juifs, 


1 (1914), 192. 
[Isaiah Gafni] 
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PAMPLONA (Pomplona, Pampeluna), city in northen Spain; 
capital of the former kingdom of Navarre. Pamplona’s Jewish 
community appears to have been founded during the renewed 
Christian domination of the peninsula after the Muslim con- 
quest. The earliest information, however, on the Jews in the 
city dates from the tenth century. In 958 *Hisdai ibn Shaprut 
visited Pamplona on a diplomatic mission to confer with San- 
cho 1, king of Leon, who had found refuge there. At that time 
there was already a Jewish quarter in the section of the city 
known as the Navarreria. Even though there is no extant infor- 
mation, there is no doubt that a Jewish community continued 
to exist in Pamplona throughout the 11 and 12" centuries. In 
1274 anti-Jewish riots occurred, the Jewish quarter was appar- 
ently destroyed, and the community's property confiscated. In 
1336 the Jewish quarter was rebuilt in the same place. In 1280 
the town was ordered to restitute the property and allocate 
space for the erection of Jewish homes. Nonetheless, only af- 
ter the suppression of the French *Pastoureaux (1320) was 
the community able to start rebuilding the quarter. In the 14 
century there were around 500 Jews in Pamplona. 

Numerous accounts and receipts involving the Jews of 
Pamplona in the 14" century are extant in the archives of the 
town. A considerable part of the documents are written in He- 
brew and bear the signatures of royal agents, physicians, and 
merchants who were involved in royal transactions. Among 
other occupations, the Jews of Pamplona owned vineyards and 
farms or traded with communities in Navarre, Aragon, and 
Castile. King Charles 11 of Navarre (1349-87) even exempted 
the Jews of Pamplona from the prohibition of bringing grapes 
into the town, as they were for private use and the taxes from 
Jews were based on their incomes from wine. As evidenced 
from the tax accounts, the community possessed considerable 
means but, nevertheless, was — like the other communities of 
Navarre - in a state of crisis and decline. Pamplona was the 
site of the disputation on Dec. 26, 1375, between R. Shem Tov 
b. Isaac Shaprut and Pedro de Luna, who later became the 
anti-pope *Benedict x111. Toward the close of the 14 cen- 
tury R. Hayyim *Galipapa, the author of Emek Refa’im, was 
rabbi of Pamplona. 

At the beginning of the 15" century there were over 200 
Jewish families living in Pamplona; this increase in the Jewish 
population was probably due to refugees from the persecu- 
tions of 1391 which took place in the kingdoms of Aragon and 
Castile. In 1400 the king gave Isaac Alburji, who was probably 
a goldsmith in the employ of the court, 345 gold florins from 
the taxes collected in the community. Other Jews were em- 
ployed as purveyors to the court. In 1407, however, Charles 111 
ordered the sale of Jewish property, and notables of the com- 
munity were imprisoned. During 1410-11 a plague ravaged 
Pamplona and many members of the community were among 
the victims; the community, however, appears to have recov- 
ered. In 1469 Leonor, the daughter of John 11 - in her function 
as regent of the kingdom - ordered that a strict watch be kept 
over the Jews to assure that they only lived in their quarter of 
town. When the Jews were expelled from Spain in 1492, some 
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of them went to Pamplona. They suffered the same fate as the 
rest of the community, however, when the Jews of the king- 
dom of Navarre were expelled in 1498. 

The Jewish quarter was in the southeast of the so-called 
Navarreria district. The juderiia was by the city walls in the 
south and in the east. After the expulsion in 1498 the quar- 
ter was renamed Barrio Nuevo, which is in today’s calle de la 
Merced. The Jewish quarter occupied an area of about 20,000 
square meters. In this area there were three different quar- 
ters: the first one was the smallest, where there was the Sina- 
goga Mayor. This quarter occupied the area of the square of 
Santa Maria la Real and part of Dormitaleria street. The sec- 
ond quarter, which was larger, was in what is today calle de la 
Merced. The third quarter was in the area that is covered today 
by the streets Tejeria, San Augustin, and Labrit. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, index; Baer, Urkunden, 1 (1929), 
index; M. Kayserling, Juden in Navarra... (1861), index; J. Ma. Sanz 
Artibucilla, in: Sefarad, 5 (1945), 339; F. Cantera y Burgos, Sinagogas 
espafiolas (1955), 263. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Juanto Manrique, 
in: Ligarzas, 2 (1970), 77-85; J.J. Martinena Ruiz, La Pamplona de los 
burgos y su evolucién urbana (1974), 177-89; J. Carrasco Pérez, in: 
Minorités et margineaux en France méridionale et dans la péninsule 
ibérique (v11°-xv111’ siécles) (1986), 221-63; B.R. Gampel, The Last 
Jews on Iberian Soil (1989). 


[Haim Beinart / Yom Tov Assis (2™4 ed.)] 


PANA, SASA (originally Alexander Binder; 1902-1981), Ro- 
manian poet and author. Born in Bucharest, Pana qualified 
as a physician and, while serving as an army medical officer, 
achieved a reputation as a writer. 

Generally considered the most fanatical propagator of 
avant-garde literary trends, he was the guiding spirit of the lit- 
erary review Unu (1928-32), Romania's most important avant- 
garde magazine. Pana’s blunt manifesto begins with the words: 
“Reader, disinfect your brains.” His poems are notable for their 
scorn of literary conformism. He wrote essays and, after World 
War 11, sketches and short stories inspired by army life mainly 
satirizing the behavior of officers. Pana also wrote some short 
plays and translations from Paul Eluard and Ilarie *Voronca. 
Between 1926 and 1968 he published some 30 volumes. In the 
collection of verse entitled Pentru libertate (“For Freedom,’ 
1945) there is a poem about the transportation of Romanian 
Jews to Transnistria and the crimes committed by the ss. 
Another volume on the same theme, Poeme fara imaginatie 
(“Poems without Imagination,” 1948) was dedicated “to all the 
victims of the Nazi brutes... to Benjamin Fordane and Ilarie 
Voronca...” Pana edited Ulita evreeasca (“The Jewish Street,’ 
1946), a volume of reproductions of wood carvings by Aurel 
Marculescu, and an album by the same author (1967) depict- 
ing scenes from life in the Transnistrian camps to which the 
artists had been transported. In 1969 Pana published an an- 
thology of Romania’s avant-garde literature (Anthologia liter- 
aturii romante de avangard). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Calinescu, Istoria Literaturii Romane... 
(1941), 803, 922; L. Cristescu, in: Contemporanul (July 2, 1965). 


[Dora Litani-Littman] 
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PANAMA 


PANAMA, a republic in Central America. Out of the general 
population of 2,667,000 (1997), some 7,000 are Jews (1997). 
The Isthmus of Panama serves as a transit route for merchan- 
dise and passengers between South and North America as well 
as between the Atlantic and the Pacific. Jews and Conversos 
used those routes; they were present in Panama under cam- 
ouflage and had a secret place of prayer in “Panama the Old” 
(a city destroyed by the buccaneer Henry Morgan). 

In the Virgin Islands, a hurricane, a tidal wave, and a 
cholera epidemic during the disastrous year of 1867 sent a 
wave of Jewish immigrants to Panama. They were joined by 
Jews from Jamaica and Curacao. From 1852 “The Hebrew Be- 
nevolent Society” had existed in Panama City, and in 1867 the 
Jews were numerous enough to found, under the leadership 
of Elias Nunez Martinez, “The Kol Shearith Israel Burial and 
Charitable Society,’ and the cornerstone of the Jewish cem- 
etery was laid. From the earliest days the settlement of Span- 
ish-Portuguese Jews was held in high esteem by the popula- 
tion and the authorities. 

In 1890 a congregation was formed in the city of Colon, 
“Kahal Kadosh Yangakob” (The Holy Congregation of Jacob). 
A synagogue was inaugurated on April 13, 1913. 

In Panama City, following Colon’s lead, there was a Jew- 
ish “Hall of Worship” and a Spanish-Portuguese synagogue 
was finally inaugurated on March 15, 1935. Under the influ- 
ence of the majority, consisting of Virgin Island Jews, Reform 
Judaism was adopted. 

The community Kol Shearith Israel established a sis- 
terhood, which was instrumental in 1954 in founding a Jew- 
ish day school, Instituto Albert Einstein, which consists of 
pre-primary, primary, and secondary grades and provides 
general and Jewish education on high academic standards 
to a large number of Jewish children. While opposing the 
formation of a Zionist organization, the community sup- 
ported the State of Israel. Members of the community became 
quite prominent in Panamanian life: Joshua Lindo was one of 
the leaders for the independence of Panama from Colom- 
bia; David Henry Brandon founded the fire corps, fire being 
one of the main causes of disaster in Panama; Herbert de 
Castro founded the Panama philharmonic orchestra; Ed- 
ward Maduro wrote the words of the patriotic “March of Pan- 
ama’; Aida de Castro, known in Panama as the “angel of Dalo 
Seco,’ organized the leper colony and worked to eradicate 
leprosy; Max Shalom Delvalle was president of the repub- 
lic in 1967; Eric Shalom Delvalle Maduro was president in 
1984-85. 

After World War 1 a large Jewish immigration came from 
Syria and Palestine, evolving into the largest community in 
Panama, “Shevet Ahim,” which followed the strictly Orthodox 
rite. They also help found a religious Jewish school in 1977 - 
Academia Hebrea de Panama. 

Ashkenazi Jews, who began to arrive in the 1930s, estab- 
lished the “Beit El” community and synagogue. 

Owing to intermarriages, the Kol Shearith Israel congre- 
gation diminished considerably. 
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A small community existed in the American Canal Zone; 
the city of Balboa was home to its synagogue, which ceased to 
exist with the closing of the Canal Zone. 

With the movement of Jews to the capital city Panama, 
the two synagogues in Colon - Agudat Ahim and Kahal 
Kadosh Yangakob - disbanded, as did the small synagogue 
in the city of David. A central council acts as a unifying body 
for the congregations in Panama. wizo and Bnai Brith are 
active. 

Whereas most Ashkenazi and Oriental Jews deal mainly 
in commerce, the Spanish-Portuguese Jewish families con- 
tinued the Caribbean tradition of plantations, agro-industry, 
shipping, and banking. 

Jews are also active in the political, academic, indus- 
trial, and scientific life of Panama, and a significant number 
of Jews are government ministers, mayors, university rectors, 
and entrepreneurs. 

In the early 21°t century there were four synagogues 
in Panama, three of them Orthodox and one Conservative. 
Shevet Ahim, the largest communal organization, inaugu- 
rated its second synagogue, Ahavat Sion, in 1999, in honor of 
Rabbi Sion Levy, who had been serving as its spiritual leader 
for more than half a century. This community has a member- 
ship of 700 families, most of them of Aleppan origin, who 
lead a strictly Orthodox way of life that influences also other 
sectors. Beit El, the Ashkenazi community, has a membership 
of 80 families and is led by Rabbi Aaron Layne of Chabad 
Lubavitch. About 85 percent of the Jewish households keep 
kosher, and there are a large number of kosher services. Kol 
Shearith Israel, with about 150 families, is liberal-progressive 
in its religious outlook. In 2000 it opened the Jewish school 
Colegio Isaac Rabin. 

In the un Assembly of November 1947, Panama voted 
in favor of the partition of Palestine and the foundation of 
two states: Jewish and Arab. Relations with Israel are cordial. 
Israel maintained an embassy in Panama until 2003; Panama 
has an embassy in Israel. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. de Lima Jesurun, La Communidad Judia 
de Panama (1977); E.A. Fidanque, Jews and Panama (1970); Kol 
Shearith Israel — Cien Afios (1977); A. Osorio Osorio, Judaismo e in- 
quisicion en Panama Colonial (1980); idem, Medio milenio de pres- 
encia hebrea en Panama (2004). 

[Mordechai Arbell (2"4 ed.)] 


PANET, EZEKIEL BEN JOSEPH (1783-1845), Transylva- 
nian rabbi. He was born in Bielitz (Bielsko), Silesia. Under 
the *Familiants Laws, as the second son of his father, he was 
forbidden to marry in the country and went to Linsk in Po- 
land. He continued his studies in Linsk until 1807, when he 
was appointed rabbi of Ostrik in Galicia, and in 1813 became 
rabbi of Tarcal in Hungary. Panet held the hasidic rabbis in 
high esteem and maintained close contacts with them. While 
in Tarcal he became particularly intimate with the hasidic 
rabbi Isaac *Taub, the rabbi of Nagykallo. According to the 
inscription on his tombstone, Panet also engaged in Kabbalah. 
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After the death of R. Mendel, the rabbi of Alba-Iulia, in 1823, 
the community asked R. Moses *Sofer to recommend a suc- 
cessor. Panet was one of three candidates recommended by 
Sofer, and he was elected, serving until his death. From 1754 to 
1868 the rabbi of this ancient community was regarded as the 
chief rabbi of Transylvania, and in fact his seal bore the Latin 
inscription: Supperabi Transilvaniae-sigil-Ezechiel Panet. 

The Jewish population of the district was small at the 
time, and religious life was at a low ebb. Panet acted energeti- 
cally in bringing about a religious revival. Since there were 
practically no other rabbis in the province, he supervised 
the religious life of the whole area, making regular journeys 
for this purpose to the smallest and most isolated communi- 
ties. During his period of office the community of Alba-Iu- 
lia gradually transferred from the Sephardi rite, which had 
hitherto prevailed, to the Ashkenazi. Although according 
to a family tradition Panet left about 18 bound volumes in 
manuscript, only one of his works was published (posthu- 
mously): the responsa Mareh Yehezkel u-Shearei Ziyyon (1875). 
It is the first volume of responsa of a Transylvanian rabbi, 
and in addition to its halakhic value is important as a source 
for the contemporary history of the Jews of Transylvania. 
Panet also collected funds for the Hungarian *kolel in Erez 
Israel. Panet’s descendants (some of whom spelled their name 
Paneth) were well-known rabbis in the Orthodox communi- 
ties of Transylvania and Hungary. A genealogical table of his 
descendants and where they served as rabbis appears in the 
work of his descendant Philip Paneth (see bibl.). One of his 
sons, MENAHEM MENDEL (d. 1884), founded the Dej hasidic 
dynasty. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: “Toledot Yehezkel, in: H.B. Panet, Derekh 
Yivhar (1894); M. Eisler, in: MIT (1901), 241-3; P. Paneth, Rabbenu 
Jecheskél (Eng., 1927); J.J. Cohen, in: Ha-Ma’yan, 4 no. 2 (1964), 


34-45. 
[Yehouda Marton] 


PANETH, FRIEDRICH ADOLF (1887-1958), Austrian 
physical and radioactivity chemist. Paneth, a son of Joseph 
Paneth, a physiologist who discovered certain histological 
cells which still bear his name, was born in Vienna. Both his 
parents were born Jews, but they brought up their children as 
Protestants. Paneth worked from 1912 to 1917 at the Institute 
for Radium Research in Vienna, where with the Hungarian 
chemist George Hevesy he carried out the first use of radioac- 
tive tracers to measure physical properties. From 1918 he held 
professorships successively at the Prague Institute of Technol- 
ogy, and Hamburg, Berlin, Koenigsberg universities. When 
the Nazis came to power in 1933 he went to London, where 
he worked first at the Imperial College and then as reader in 
atomic chemistry in the University of London. In 1939 he was 
appointed professor of chemistry at Durham University, where 
he remained for 14 years. During this time he was chairman of 
the chemistry division of the British Canadian atomic energy 
team in Montreal (1943-45). In 1947 he was elected a fellow of 
the Royal Society. On his retirement from Durham in 1953 he 
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returned to Germany as director of the Max Planck Institute 
for Chemistry at Mainz. 

Paneth’s prolific output of scientific papers dealt mainly 
with radioactive tracers, free radicals, and neutron radiation. 
He developed new methods for the analysis of helium and 
used them to determine the age and origin of meteorites. His 
books include Radio-Elements as Indicators, and Other Se- 
lected Topics in Inorganic Chemistry (1928) and The Origin of 
Meteorites (1940). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Dingle et al. (eds.), Chemistry and Beyond 
(1964); H.J. Emeléus, in: Royal Society of London, Biographical Mem- 
oirs, 6 (1960), 227-46; Chemiker-Zeitung, 81 (1957), 618. 


[Samuel Aaron Miller] 


PANEVEZYS (Panevezhis; Lith. Panevezys; Rus. Ponevezh), 
city in N. Lithuanian S.S.R. In 1766 the Jewish community 
numbered 254; in 1847, 1,447 Jews were registered, and in 1897, 
6,627 Jews (50% of the total population) lived in Panevezys. 
An ancient *Karaite community is also known to have ex- 
isted there. A number of noted rabbis officiated in Panevezys, 
among them Isaac Jacob *Rabinovich (Itzele Ponevezher), Jo- 
seph Sh. *Kahaneman, and Jeroham Leibovich. The Hebrew 
poet Judah Leib *Gordon served as a teacher in the city from 
1853 to 1860. Naphtali *Friedman, a noted advocate, served as 
delegate from Panevezys to the third *Duma. 

In May 1915, during World War 1, the Jews of Panevezys 
were sent along with other Lithuanian Jews to the interior of 
Russia by the Russian military authorities. Most of them re- 
turned after the Russian Revolution. In 1923 there were 6,845 
Jews living in Panevezys (35% of the total population), most 
of them occupied in small trade and crafts and some in larger 
business enterprises and industry. 

The community had an active social and cultural life. Its 
educational institutions included Hebrew and Yiddish pri- 
mary schools, two Hebrew secondary schools (one belonging 
to the Zionist-orientated *Tarbut educational system and the 
other, for girls, to the religious Yavneh), a Jewish pro-gymna- 
sium, and libraries. 

The Panevezys Yeshivah, which had a high reputation, 
was founded by Liebe Miriam Gavronsky, daughter of K.Z. 
Wissotszky. When the Jews were expelled during World War 1, 
the yeshivah was first moved to *Ludza in Vitebsk province and 
then to Mariupol (*Zhdanov) in the Ukraine. After World War 1 
Rabbi Kahaneman founded the great Ohel Yizhak yeshivah in 
Panevezys with about 200 students. In 1944 the yeshivah was 
reestablished by Rabbi Kahaneman in *Bene Berak, Israel. 

Panevezys was occupied by the Germans in 1941 a few 
days after the outbreak of the German-Soviet war. A ghetto 
was established from which Jews were transported and mur- 
dered in September 1941. They were buried in 12 mass graves. 
In 1968 the Jewish cemetery at Panevezys was destroyed. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lite, 1 (1951), index; 2 (1965), index; Yahadut 
Lita, 1 (1959), index; 3 (1967), 335-7; J. Gar, in: Algemeyne Entsiklope- 
die: Yidn, 6 (1964), index. 

[Joseph Gar] 
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PANIGEL, ELTYAHU MOSHE (1850-1919), Sephardi chief 
rabbi of Erez Israel. Orphaned in childhood, Panigel was 
raised by his uncle, the Sephardi chief rabbi of Erez Israel 
(rishon le-Zion), Rabbi Raphael Meir *Panigel. He was sent 
on fund-raising missions to Algeria by the Misgav la-Dakh 
Hospital in Jerusalem and to North Africa, Italy, India, the 
Caucasus and Bokhara, by the Jerusalem community. An out- 
standing preacher and cantor, he eulogized Herzl in Jerusalem 
upon his death in 1904. In 1907 he was appointed hakham 
bashi (chief rabbi of the Ottoman Empire) and Sephardi chief 
rabbi of Erez Israel but was forced to resign in 1908. When 
Jerusalem was captured by the British in 1917, he publicly wel- 
comed General Allenby and the Jewish Legion. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.D. Gaon, Yehudei ha-Mizrah be-Erez Yis- 


rael, 1 (1928), 527-30. 
[Geulah Bat Yehuda (Raphael) ] 


PANIGEL, RAPHAEL MEIR BEN JUDAH (1804-1893), 
chief rabbi of Jerusalem. Panigel was born in Bulgaria, but 
when he was three years old his parents, who were well-to- 
do, emigrated to Erez Israel. In 1828 and in 1863 he went as 
an emissary of Jerusalem to the countries of North Africa, 
remaining there on both occasions for several years. In 1845 
he went to Italy as an emissary of Hebron. While in Rome 
he succeeded in making peace between two rival factions in 
the community. He was also received with great respect at 
the Vatican by Pope Gregory xvI. In 1866 he supported Lud- 
wig August *Frankl in his endeavor to establish a modern 
school in Jerusalem. In 1880 he was appointed *rishon le-Zion, 
and in 1890 the Turkish authorities appointed him hakham 
bashi (head of the Jewish community of Erez Israel). He was 
acceptable to all the communities and esteemed by the au- 
thorities. He was the author of Lev Marpe (the initials of his 
name; 1887), talmudic novellae, responsa, and homilies. Some 
of his novellae were published in the Jerusalem Meassef and 
in Torah mi-Ziyyon. His other works have remained in man- 
uscript. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.M. Luncz, in: Yerushalayim, 4 (1892), 214-5 
(Heb. pt.); Frumkin-Rivlin, 3 (1929), 312; M.D. Gaon, Yehudei ha- 
Mizrah be-Erez Yisrael, 2 (1937), 533-4; Yaari, Sheluhei, index, s.v. 


[Abraham David] 


PANKEN, JACOB (1879-1968), judge and U.S. Socialist 
leader. Born in the Ukraine, Panken was taken to the United 
States as a child. He worked in leather factories in New York 
City and attended school in the evenings. Panken was admit- 
ted to the bar in 1905. In 1917, he was elected a judge of New 
York City’s Municipal Court and served until 1928. In 1934 
he was appointed a judge of the Domestic Relations Court, a 
post which he held for 20 years. Panken was attracted to the 
labor movement from his youth. At the age of 18 he organized 
a leather goods union and later helped found the Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union (1900). In those days, gangsters had ties 
with employers as well as with politicians in New York City’s 
East Side. Thus, prominent figures in the socialist movement 
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were the objects of violence. Panken was shot at in 1904 and 
assaulted by thugs in 1906. 

Panken represented U.S. Socialists at a number of inter- 
national congresses and at the same time maintained an as- 
sociation with Jewish movements. When World War 1 broke 
out, he was one of the organizers of the People’s Relief Com- 
mittee to aid the Jews of Eastern Europe. Later, he helped to 
organize the American branch of *orT and for many years 
was its president. He was also president of the Jewish Daily 
Forward from 1917 to 1925. His writings include Socialism in 
America (1931) and The Child Speaks: The Prevention of Juve- 


nile Delinquency (1941). 
[Charles Reznikoff] 


PANN, ABEL (Abba Pfefferman; 1883-1963), Israeli painter 
and draftsman. Pann was born in Kreslawka in the Vitebsk 
region of White Russia. Although his father Nahum was a 
rabbi and the head of a yeshivah, he did not object to his son 
becoming a painter, and even encouraged it. Until he was 20 
years old, Pann received an Orthodox Jewish education. His 
first art teacher was Judah Pan of Vitebsk, who also taught 
Marc Chagall and Ossip Zadkine. In 1898 Pann began his art 
studies in the Academy of Fine Arts in Odessa, while at the 
same time being involved with Zionist activities. The most sig- 
nificant experience in Pann’s life was his traveling to Kishinev 
after the pogroms (1903) as part of delegations that were dis- 
patched to document the horrors. 

From 1903 until 1913 he stayed in Paris, learning sketch- 
ing and painting models at the Académie Julian. In this period 
Pann gained fame as a caricaturist. Pann arrived in Jerusalem 
as a part of a world journey. At the invitation of Boris Schatz, 
director of the Bezalel art academy, he stayed to teach and 
became deputy director for one year. During World War 1 
Pann, who had returned to Paris to settle his affairs, was forced 
to remain there until the end of the war. In May 1920 Pann 
returned to teach at Bezalel; in 1924 he resigned to dedicate 
himself to biblical painting. Until his last day Pann contin- 
ued to paint biblical scenes. In the Israeli art world his work 
was identified as part of the Jewish Art movement that was 
rejected by the modern Israeli view of the arts in the 1940s 
and later. In the Jewish world his art was a success. An ex- 
hibition of his art at the Israel Museum in 2003 promoted 
new awareness of the power of his art, especially his biblical 
paintings. 

Pann's artistic style ranged from the humoristic to agony 
paintings, and then again to beauty and colorful visions. The 
suffering of the Jews in pogroms again became a part of his 
artistic creation in the series The Jug of Tears (1915-16, Israel 
Museum, Jerusalem). This series included 50 pastel drawings 
on cardboard. The series’ sketches created the impression of 
journalistic documentation of the expelled Jews, desolated 
towns, rapes, and murders. 

Pann's attitude toward the biblical scene was influenced 
by his journeys in Erez Israel. Pann’s confrontation with east- 
ern figures, such as the Arabs and the Bedouins, reinforced 
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biblical myth for him and provided a picture of realistic exis- 
tence relevant to the biblical heroes. The audience for Pann's 
art, especially the Zionists among them, would identify with 
those feelings. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Zalmona, The Art of Abel Pann: From 
Montparnasse to the Land of the Bible (2003); Jerusalem, Mayanot 
Gallery, Abel Pann 1883-1963 (1987). 


[Ronit Steinberg (24 ed.)] 


PANOFSKY, ERWIN (1892-1968), U.S. art historian. Born 
in Hanover, Germany, he studied at universities in Berlin, 
Munich, and Breslau, receiving his Ph.D. from the University 
of Freiburg in 1914. He taught at the University of Hamburg 
from 1926 to 1933. After the Nazis achieved power in Germany, 
Panofsky was dismissed from his position and fled to the 
US. in 1934. Despite this traumatic period, Panofsky never 
publicly addressed his Jewish identity, and instead promul- 
gated a liberal humanism in his writing about art. His schol- 
arship on Jan van Eyck describes a particular German con- 
tribution to art history, perhaps arising from a need for an 
exile to identify a period in German history unsullied by the 
Nazis. Beginning in 1935, he was a professor of art history at 
the Institute for Advanced Studies at Princeton University, at 
the same time that Albert Einstein taught there. He remained 
at Princeton for the remainder of his life. He wrote on art 
from the medieval, Baroque, and Renaissance periods and 
developed the study of iconology in art history, that is, the 
manner in which theme, style, and symbol intersect in an 
image. His differentiation of iconography, that is, the de- 
scriptive aspects of a work of art, from iconology, a deeper 
level of interpretation which involves situating the image in 
a wider social, institutional, and cultural context, still defines 
the purview of modern art history. Panofsky is best known 
for his publications Studies in Iconology (1939); Albrecht Du- 
rer (1943); Early Netherlandish Painting (1953), with Dora 
Panofsky; Pandora’ Box: The Changing Aspects of a Mythi- 
cal Symbol (1956); and Meaning in the Visual Arts (1957). He 
also wrote in 1934 a still widely read interpretation of Jan 
van Eyck’s Arnolfini Wedding. Panofsky’s “Style and Medium 
in the Moving Pictures” (1937) is regarded as a classic film 
commentary. He was a member of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences and the British Academy; he received 
the Haskins Medal of the Medieval Academy of America 
in 1962. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Kuspit, “Taking Refuge in Humanism: 
The Troubling Views of Erwin Panofsky,’ in: The Forward (Aug. 2, 
1996); C. Landauer, “Erwin Panofsky and the Renascence of the Re- 
naissance,’ in: Renaissance Quarterly (June 1994). 


[Nancy Buchwald (2"4 ed.)] 


PANOV, VALERY (Valery Matyevich Shulman; 1938- ), 
Russian/Israeli dancer and choreographer. He was born in 
Witebsk and changed his name to Panov in 1958. He stud- 
ied at the Leningrad choreographic school (1951-1957) and 
also at the Vilnius ballet school (1953-56) as well as at the 
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Moscow choreographic school (1954). In his Russian career 
Panov was the leading dancer of the Leningrad Maly Theater 
Ballet (1957-1964) and soloist of the Kirov Ballet (1963-72) 
from which he was expelled and briefly imprisoned after his 
application for an exit visa to Israel. In 1974 he left the Soviet 
Union with his wife, dancer Galina Pavlova, for Israel, where 
he appeared as guest artist with the *Batsheva and Bat-Dor 
dance companies (1974-77). Thereafter he was guest chore- 
ographer and principal dancer at the German opera ballet 
and staged ballets in San Francisco, Vienna, Stockholm, An- 
twerp, and Santiago. 

Panov, who was one of the greatest virtuoso dancers in 
the Soviet Union, received the Lenin Prize in 1969 and the ti- 
tle of Honored Artist of the Russian Federation. He also pub- 
lished an autobiography in 1978. 

In 2000 Panov founded in the Israeli city of Ashdod the 
Panov Theater and ballet school. His troupe of 24 dancers 
regularly performs ballets staged by him. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: IDB, 2:1068-71. 

[Amnon Shiloah (2"4 ed.)] 


PAP, ARTHUR (1921-1959), philosopher. Born and brought 
up in Zurich, where his father was a successful businessman, 
he moved to New York in 1941. He taught at the University of 
Chicago, where he was greatly influenced by Rudolf Carnap, 
one of the founders of the Vienna school of Logical Positiv- 
ism. Pap assumed a teaching position at Yale University in 
the mid-1950s. 

Considered one of the ablest philosophers of his genera- 
tion, Pap developed a modified, flexible type of logical posi- 
tivism. The flexible approach that characterized his work is 
clearly seen in his five books and numerous articles, particu- 
larly in Semantics and Necessary Truth (1958), which is per- 
haps the most careful and meticulous inquiry into the no- 
tion of necessary proof. His Elements of Analytic Philosophy 
(1949) and An Introduction to the Philosophy of Science (1962) 
reflect his desire to make science philosophically accurate 
in its formulations and to make philosophy scientific in its 
approach. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: New York Times (Sept. 8, 1959), 35. 


PAP, KAROLY (1897-1945), Hungarian author. Born in So- 
pron, where his father Miksa *Pollak was the rabbi of the Ne- 
olog community, Pap was an officer in the Austro-Hungarian 
army during World War 1 and was decorated for bravery. After 
demobilization, he joined Béla *Kun’s October Revolution and 
became a Hungarian Red Army commander. On the collapse 
of the revolution he was arrested, reduced to the ranks, and 
condemned to 18 months’ imprisonment. After his release he 
left the country until 1925. Then, settling in Budapest, he be- 
gan writing poetry and stories. He soon became known as a 
short story writer, but wishing to remain independent, he re- 
fused to take any employment. 

Pap’s first novel, Megszabaditottdl a halaltol (“Thou Hast 
Delivered Me from Death,” 1932), which dealt with a popular 
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Jewish Messiah in the time of Jesus, was enthusiastically re- 
ceived by liberal and radical writers, notably the great Hun- 
garian author, Zsigmond Moricz, who gave him much en- 
couragement. The character of Jesus and the period in which 
he lived recur constantly in Pap’s writings, not because of any 
attraction to Christianity but because, in his opinion, this 
“classical” period of Judaism retained traces of the Divinity, 
and at the same time presented social contrasts and gave Jews 
the taste of suffering. His great autobiographical novel, Azarel 
(1937), which portrayed his father’s house through the eyes of 
a child, aroused great indignation among some Jewish read- 
ers because of the cruel frankness of its descriptions. In his 
sensational essay, Zsid6 sebek és biindk (“Jewish Wounds and 
Sins,’ 1935), Pap made a thorough and candid analysis of his 
Jewish and non-Jewish social surroundings. He traced the his- 
tory of the Jews, particularly of Hungarian Jewry, in order to 
expose conventional lies, especially those concerning eman- 
cipation. He found only one solution to the Jewish problem: 
acceptance of the fate of a national minority. He himself was 
fanatically attached to all aspects of Jewish life and was un- 
compromising in his loyalty. 

During World War 11 the Budapest Jewish Theater per- 
formed two biblical plays by Pap: Bathsheba (1940) and Moses 
(1944). In May 1944 he was sent to a labor camp. From there 
he refused to escape and was deported to Buchenwald, and is 
presumed to have died in Bergen-Belsen. Three works which 
appeared posthumously were A sztiziesség fatylai (“The Veils 
of Chastity,’ 1945), A hészobor (“The Snow Statue,’ 1954) and 
B vdrosdban tértént (“It Happened in the City B,” 2 vols., 
1964). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Magyar Irodalmi Lexikon, 2 (1965), 433-43 
D. Keresztury, in: Pap Karoly, A hészobor (1954), introd.; A. Komlds, 


in: Nyugat, 2 (1935), 41-43. 
[Baruch Yaron] 


PAPA (c. 300-375), Babylonian amora. Papa studied under 
*Rava (Er. 51a) and Abbaye (Ber. 20a). After the latter’s death 
he founded an academy at *Naresh (near Sura), where he held 
the post of resh metivta (head of the academy) (Taan. ga) for 
19 years, until his death. Although some of Rava’s former pu- 
pils expressed dissatisfaction with Papa's teaching (ibid.), his 
academy was famous for the number of its pupils (Ket. 106a). 
The extent of Papa’s learning is revealed by the number of oc- 
casions in which he participated in halakhic disputes. Papa's 
opinions are frequently the last ones quoted in the talmudic 
sugyot, and often take the form of reconciling and accepting 
conflicting opinions (Meg. 21b; Taan. 29b; Hul. 46a). In these 
cases he prefaces his decision with the word hilkakh “there- 
fore.” In other cases he uses the expression shema mina, “from 
this we can deduce” (the halakhah in a certain matter; Yoma 
28b; Yev. 103a). 

Papa belonged to a wealthy family and increased his for- 
tune by his own successful business ventures (Pes. 113a). He 
engaged in the sale of poppy seeds (Git. 73a) and in the expert 
brewing of date beer (Ber. 44b; Pes. 113a; BM 65a). Rava com- 
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mented on his wealth by adapting Ecclesiastes 8:14, stating 
“Happy are the righteous, who prosper in this world” (Hor. 
10b). On one occasion Papa had to defend himself against a 
charge of practicing usury (BM 65a). On another, however, 
his action in returning some land which he had bought from 
a man who needed the money was praised as going beyond 
the strict requirements of the law (Ket. 97a). Papa was re- 
nowned for his impartiality in judgment (BM 69a) and his 
piety (Shab. 118b; Nid. 12b). He also had a deep respect for 
his fellow scholars (MK 17a) and made a point of visiting the 
local rabbi of any town he visited (Nid. 33b). He once under- 
took a self-imposed fast in atonement for speaking unkindly 
of a scholar (Sanh. 100a), although fasting did not agree with 
him (Taan. 24b). On another occasion, when he heard a par- 
ticularly wise decision from a student, he offered him his 
daughter’s hand in marriage (Hor. 12b). His deepest affec- 
tions were reserved for his colleague Huna ben Joshua (Shab. 
89a), the friendship dating from their student days (Pes. 111b; 
Hor. 10b). Huna served as Papa’s deputy at Naresh (Ber. 57a; 
Sherira Gaon 3:3) and was his business partner (Git. 73a). 
It is related that the two refused to part even for a journey 
(Yev. 85a). 

In the course of his many business travels, Papa collected 
numerous popular sayings which he often quoted in discus- 
sion. Among them are: “If you hear that your neighbor has 
died, believe it; if you hear that he has become rich, do not be- 
lieve it” (Git. 30b); “Sow corn for your use that you should not 
be obliged to purchase it; and strive to acquire landed prop- 
erty” (Yev. 63a). He also suggested advice on family relation- 
ships: “If your wife is short bend down to hear her whisper,” 
i.e., always consult her, even if she is less important than you 
are (BM 59a). Papa's second wife was the daughter of Abba of 
Sura (Ket. 39b). 

The formula to be recited at a *hadran on the completion 
of the study of a tractate includes the recitation of the names of 
10 “sons of Papa.” Although all are mentioned in the Talmud, 
some of them are definitely not the sons of this Papa (e.g., 
Surhav and Daru). Among the various reasons that have been 
given for this recital is that it assists the memory. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, s.v.; J. Newman, The Ag- 
ricultural Life of the Jews in Babylonia (1932), index s.v. R. Pappa; 
H. Albeck, Mavo la-Talmudim (1969), 417-80. Epstein, Introduc- 
tion, 391-93. 


PAPA (Hung, Papa), town in N.W. Hungary. A few families 
first settled in Papa under the protection of the Esterhazy 
family; by 1714 the first synagogue was built. At that time 
the tax collector of the city was a Jew. A new synagogue was 
built in 1743. In 1748 Count E Esterhazy authorized Jews to 
settle in Papa and organize a community. A Bikkur Holim 
society was founded in 1770. The first Jewish private school 
was opened in 1812, and the community school, founded 
in 1826, had 504 pupils in 1841. In 1899 the first junior high 
school was founded. The synagogue erected in 1846 was an 
important step toward the introduction of Reform: Space 
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was left for an organ although none was installed; the *bimah 
was set in front of the Ark and not in the center of the syna- 
gogue. After the religious schism in Hungarian Jewry in 1869 
the *Neologists left the community, but returned five years 
later. During the *Tiszaeszlar blood libel case (1882) anti-Jew- 
ish riots broke out in Papa but they were suppressed by the 
authorities. 

The first rabbi of the community was Bernard Isaac, fol- 
lowed by Selig Bettelheim. The Orthodox rabbi Paul (Feiwel) 
Horwitz initiated the meeting of rabbis in *Paks in 1844. Leo- 
pold *Loew (1846-50) was the first rabbi to introduce Re- 
form. Moritz *Klein, rabbi from 1876 to 1880, translated part 
of *Maimonides’ Guide of the Perplexed into Hungarian. He 
was followed by Solomon *Breuer (1880-83). The last rabbi 
was J. Haberfeld, who perished with his congregation in the 
Holocaust. 

The anti-Jewish laws of 1938-39 caused great hardship in 
the community, and from 1940 the young Jewish men were 
sent to forced-labor battalions, at first within Hungary, but 
later to the Russian front (1942). The Jewish population in 
Papa increased from 452 in 1787 to 2,645 in 1840 (19.6% of the 
total population), and 3,550 in 1880 (24.2%). After the begin- 
ning of the 20" century a gradual decline began; there were 
3,076 Jews in 1910 (15.3%), 2,991 in 1920, 2,613 in 1941 (11%) 
and 2,565 in 1944. After the German occupation on March 
19, 1944, the Jews were confined in a ghetto on May 24 with 
another 2,800 Jews from nearby villages. All were deported 
to Auschwitz in the beginning of July. In 1946 there were 470 
Jews in the town (2% of the population) and by 1970 the num- 
ber had fallen to 4o. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Barna and F. Csukasi, A magyar zsid6é 
felekezet... iskoldinak monografidja (1896); Zsidé Vilagkongresszus 
Magyarorszdgi Képviselete Statisztikai Osztdlyanak Kézleményei, 4 
(1947); 8-9 (1948); 13-14 (1949); Uj Elet, 25 (1970), 1. 


[Laszlo Harsanyi] 


PAPER-CUTS. Jewish paper-cuts present an interesting 
branch of traditional folk art which fulfilled a specific part in 
the life of the community. The subjects of Jewish paper-cuts 
were connected with customs and ceremonies, and associ- 
ated with holidays and family life. They were encountered 
widely among the Jews of Poland and Russia in the 19” cen- 
tury and the early years of the 20'* century; Jewish paper- 
cuts were also known in Germany and probably in Holland; 
some Italian Jewish parchment *ketubbot (marriage con- 
tracts) of the late 17*, 18», and 19‘ centuries were decorated 
with cut-outs as well as some elaborate *Scrolls of Esther. 
Paper-cuts are also to be found - with some characteristic 
style differences - in North Africa and the Middle East. But 
most information available concerns the East European cut- 
outs. 

The cut-out is basically a pattern cut out of paper, often 
tinted and mounted on a layer of different color. Sheets of pa- 
per were usually folded, with half a design drawn on one side. 
The folded sheet was then fastened with thin nails to a wooden 
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board and the design cut out with a sharp knife. By unfolding 
the paper a symmetrical design was obtained. Circular or mul- 
tilateral designs were folded several times and asymmetrical 
compositions were cut out separately. 

Paper-cuts present a rich variety of forms and motifs with 
texts drawn from the Holy Scriptures. 


Motifs 

In the center there is usually the seven-branched menorah, 
the Ten Commandments, or a Torah scroll; at the top they 
are decorated with a crown, Magen David, or an eagle. They 
are surrounded by motifs from the animal world and plant 
life, or geometrical forms. Among the animals the most fre- 
quent are lions, deer, eagles, and tigers, which have a sym- 
bolic connotation (Avot 5:23). Sometimes bears, camels, and 
a wide selection of birds are used; mythological figures such 
as winged gryphons, cherubs, and leviathans; or the old mo- 
tif of the tree of life; the symbols of the 12 signs of the Zodiac 
are also frequently used. 


Types 

MIZRAH AND SHIVVITI. The Mizrah (“East”) was the most 
impressive and intricate form of Jewish paper-cuts hung 
up in homes and in synagogues on the eastern wall to indi- 
cate the direction of prayer (to Jerusalem). The Mizrah in 
the synagogue was generally called Shivviti according to 
the saying “Shivviti Adonai le-Negdi Tamid” (“I have set 
the Lord always before me”; Ps. 16:8) which appears mostly 
on these paper-cuts. Usually rectangular and framed under 
glass, they were made of white paper, almost always tinted 
with water colors and inscribed with biblical sayings. These 
paper-cuts presented artists with vast opportunities to exer- 
cise their skill, and are often admired for their delicacy and 
finesse. 

“Shevuoslekh” and “Royselekh” represent another widely 
encountered type of paper-cuts, rectangular or circular, used 
to decorate the windows on Shavuot: “Shevuosl” from the 
name of the holiday; “Roysele” from rosette or flower. It was 
customary on this holiday to decorate the doors with greenery, 
while these paper-cuts were stuck onto the glass panes of the 
small windows of Jewish homes. Thus they were smaller than 
the Mizrah, made of white paper, seldom colored, and often 
displayed the short text “Hag ha-Shavuot ha-Zeh” (“this holi- 
day of Shavuot”). While most of them show the usual motifs, 
some depict soldiers and cavalrymen, a subject which seems 
to have excited the imagination of the Talmud students por- 
ing over their books. Visible from the street, they must have 
been familiar to non-Jews as well. “Torah Flags,’ carried by 
children at the Simhat Torah processions, were often deco- 
rated with these cuts. At the top of the flag stick, candles were 
fixed inside apples or potatoes. The motifs of the flags were 
symbols of the 12 tribes or contained inscriptions suitable for 
the festival of Simhat Torah. They were two-sided and made 
of colored paper. 

A “Kimpetbriv” or “Shir-Hamales” was a kind of amu- 
let put up on the four walls of the birth room to protect the 
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mother and her newborn child against the evil power of the 
witch *Lilith, who, according to ancient beliefs, snatched the 
infants away. Texts included “Let the witch perish,” “God will 
destroy devils,’ etc. The center always featured a psalm begin- 
ning with the words “Shir ha-Maalot” (“A song of degrees”; 
cf. Ps. 120), from which the amulet took its name. The ex- 
pression kimpet derives from the old Yiddish-German kind- 
bett (“childbed”), while brivl means “letter” or “note.” Others 
were calendars, to count the days of the Omer; “Ushpizin” to 
hang up in the sukkah; “Mi-she-Nikhnas Adar,’ displayed on 
the walls of the synagogue during the month of Adar, etc. Pa- 
per lanterns whose sides were decorated with cut-outs were 
lit during open air weddings or on memorial days of great 
rabbis. 

The beginning of the 20" century saw the disappearance 
of the Jewish paper-cuts and only old people remembered the 
art of their youth. Many of those preserved were destroyed 
during World War 11 and relatively few remain in public or 
private collections. In the late 20» century Jewish paper-cuts 
became a popular art form. 

The paper-cuts from North Africa and the Middle East 
were called Menorah, because the menorah, one or more, al- 
ways appeared as the central motif. They included many in- 
scriptions, mostly on the arms of the candelabras. The un- 
derlayer of these cut-outs was made from thin, colored metal 
sheets. Two groups stand out. The first group is a counterpart 
of the Mizrah and the second includes smaller paper-cuts 
used as charms. The motifs are the same as in European pa- 
per-cuts but they have a specific Oriental style. Very often the 
hamsa (“the five-finger hand”), unknown in Europe, appears 
on these paper-cuts. 

Origin 

It would be difficult to determine when the first Jewish pa- 
per-cuts originated. Information dating from as far back as 
the 176 and 18 centuries points to the fact that the Euro- 
pean Jews of this time were acquainted with this type of 
art. The fact, however, that Jewish paper-cuts can be traced 
to Syria, Iraq, and North Africa, and that there is a similar- 
ity in the cutting techniques (with a knife) between those of 
East European Jews, and those of the Chinese, in their an- 
cient folk craft, may indicate that the origin goes back even 
further. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B.W. Segel, in: Globus, 61 (1892), 235; R. Lil- 
ienthal, swigta zydowskie (1909), 2.49; J. Reizes, in: Das Zelt, 1 (1924), 
pt. 2; G. Frankel, in: Lud, 8 (Pol., 1929); idem, in: Haifa, Museum of 
Ethnology and Folklore, Catalog (Heb. and Eng., 1959); idem, in: Jc 
(Dec. 11, 1964); idem, in: Polska Sztuka Ludowa, 3 (1965); idem, in: 
Jewish Heritage (Fall, 1967); M. Narkis, in: Ofakim, 2 (1944); F. Lan- 
desberger, in: HUCA, 26 (1955), 516; Mayer, Art, index. 

[Giza Frankel] 


PAPERNA, ABRAHAM BARUCH (d. 1863), Italian He- 
brew writer and anthologist. Born in Leghorn where he also 
served as rabbi, Paperna was primarily interested in modern 
Hebrew poetry in Italy. His anthology of this poetry, Kol Ugav 
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(1846), contains an appendix with biobibliographical data on 
the poets. He possessed a collection of manuscripts of authors 
whose works are reproduced in the anthology, as well as of 
other writers he mentions. He also contributed introductions 
to several books that were published in Leghorn. One of his 
pupils was Sabato *Morais. H.N. *Bialik (Iggerot, 3 (1938), 155) 
was deeply impressed by his anthology. 

[Getzel Kressel] 


PAPERNA, ABRAHAM JACOB (1840-1919), Hebrew writer 
and critic. Paperna, who was born in Kapuli, Russia, was 
brought up in the spirit of the moderate Haskalah which pre- 
vailed in his father’s house. In 1861 he started publishing ar- 
ticles and poems in Ha-Meliz and Ha-Karmel. He studied in 
the government rabbinical seminaries of Zhitomir (1863-64) 
and Vilna (1864-67). At the same time he became acquainted 
with Russian literature and was particularly influenced by 
Russian literary criticism. In 1867 he published a collection of 
articles entitled Kankan Hadash Male Yashan (“A New Ves- 
sel Full of Old [Wine]”), in which he criticized the Hebrew 
literature of the Haskalah in the realistic manner introduced 
by Uri *Kovner. Paperna’s aim was to give the Hebrew reader 
elementary concepts in literary theory and to point out the 
main weaknesses of the Hebrew literature of his day. The lat- 
ter included dilettantism, exaggerated use of pompous and or- 
nate language, and versification instead of poetry. At the same 
time he acknowledged the achievements of contemporary He- 
brew literature and paid tribute to some of its leading figures. 
A bitter controversy arose over Paperna’s second brochure 
Ha-Dramah bi-Khelal ve-ha-Ivrit bi-Ferat (“Drama in Gen- 
eral and Hebrew Drama in Particular, 1868). The brochure 
opens with an explanation of the basic concepts of poetry and 
concentrates upon tragedy, bringing examples from Greek 
and English drama. It then gives an account of the history of 
Hebrew drama from M.H. *Luzzatto to A.D. *Lebensohn’s 
Emet ve-Emunah. In Ha-Meliz (1869), Paperna published an 
essay Ha-Avot ve-ha-Banim by S.Y. * Abramovitsh (Mendele 
Mokher Seforim). This was to be part of a larger article on the 
development of the novel but the fierce controversy which this 
essay engendered apparently deterred him from continuing 
this work. Upon his graduation from the rabbinical seminary 
in 1867, he was appointed teacher in the government school 
in Zakroczym, Poland, and in 1869 he moved to Plotsk where 
he worked as a teacher for some 45 years. During this time he 
wrote a number of Hebrew-Russian text books. After a lapse 
of almost 20 years Paperna returned to the field of Hebrew 
literature, probably under the influence of the national revival 
among the Jews in Russia. He wrote poems and essays, as well 
as two booklets, Sihot Hayyot ve-Ofot (1892), and Mishlei ha- 
Zeman (1893), which were sharp satires on modern civiliza- 
tion with allusions to the particular situation of the Jews in 
Russia. His memoirs appeared in the Russian-Jewish anthol- 
ogy Perezhitaje. His works were edited by Y. Zmora and pub- 
lished in Tel Aviv in 1952. Together with his contemporaries 
Uri Kovner and Mendele Mokher Seforim, Paperna raised 
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Hebrew literary criticism from the level of personal invective 
directed against the author to systematic analysis guided by 
principles of literary forms and aesthetic theory. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Klausner, Sifrut, 4 (19542), 176-89; I. Aver- 
buch, in: Orlogin, 9 (1953), 166-87; A. Shaanan, Ha-Sifrut ha-Ivrit ha- 
Hadashah li-Zrameha, 1 (1962), 262-6; Waxman, Literature, index s.v. 
Papirno. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Ungerfeld, “A.Y. Paperna” in: 
Ha-Poel ha-Za’ir, 40 (1969), 20; A. Kinstler, “Reshit Bikkoret ha-De- 
ramah ba-Sifrut ha-Ivrit: al Paperna, in: Molad, 2 (1969), 379-390; I. 
Parush, “Tarbut ha-Bikkoret u-Vikkoret ha-Tarbut: Iyyunim be-Sifro 
shel Paperna, Kankan Hadash Male Yashan, in: Mehkarei Yerusha- 


layim ba-Sifrut Ivrit, 14 (1993), 197-239. 
[Yehdua Slutsky] 


PAPI, name of two amoraim. 

PAPI I, Babylonian amora of the fourth century. A dis- 
ciple of Rava, the greatest amora of his time, he became the 
son-in-law of R. *Isaac Nappaha (Hul. 110a) and the head of 
an academy attended, among others, by Rav *Ashi (Hul. 77a; 
82a; RH 29b) and Mar *Zutra (Suk. 46a). He was apparently a 
well-to-do landowner, and, after reciting the sanctification of 
the Sabbath for his family and students, he would repeat the 
ceremony for the benefit of his tenants who arrived later from 
the field (RH 29b). Papi was on friendly terms with the exi- 
larch Mar Samuel, at whose home he would sometimes dine 
(Bezah 14b). When the exilarch ordered the case of a certain 
Bar Hama who was charged with murder to be investigated, 
Papi successfully defended the accused, whereupon the latter 
“kissed his [Papi's] feet and undertook to pay his poll tax for 
him for the rest of his life” (Sanh. 27a-b). 

PAPI II, Palestinian amora of the fourth century, some- 
what later than the above. His teacher was Joshua of Sikhnin, 
and his few recorded sayings are for the most part aggadic tra- 
ditions in the name of his teacher or in the name of R. Levi, 
whose traditions were chiefly transmitted by Joshua of Sikh- 
nin. Among the statements cited by him is a prediction that 
the future rebuilt Jerusalem would be three times or even 30 
times as large as the old city (BB 75b). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, s.v.; H. Albeck, Mavo la- 


Talmudim (1969), 418-19. 
[Moses Aberbach] 


PAPIERNIKOV, JOSEPH (1897-1993), Yiddish poet. Born 
in Warsaw, he attended a Russian secondary school. Because 
of his fine voice and sensitive ear for music, he was accepted 
as choir boy by Cantor Gershon *Sirota in the Tlomacka Syn- 
agogue in Warsaw. At an early age he joined the Left Poalei 
Zion party, which supported the development of a modern 
Yiddish literature, and there he found the first audience for 
his lyrics. In 1924 he immigrated to Palestine, where he re- 
mained except for an extended sojourn in Poland (1929-33). 
After his first poem was published in 1918, his melodious po- 
etry, with its rich imagery and folklike quality, was welcomed 
in numerous Yiddish journals in Poland and other countries, 
and his lyric “Zol Zayn az Ikh Boy in der Luft Mayne Shleser” 
(“I Build my Castles in the Air”), to which he also composed 
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the music, became a popular folk song. Eight collections of 
Papiernikov’s poems were printed before World War 11, in- 
cluding In Zunikn Land (“In the Sunny Land,” 1927) and Far 
Mir un far Ale (“For Me and the Others,” 1936) and a volume 
of his translations of S. Essenin’s poetry (1933). A faithful lyric 
recorder of the hardships of the pioneers in the Jewish home- 
land, Papiernikov’s post-Holocaust poetry, short stories, and 
memoirs, which were collected in several volumes, have a 
more elegiac tonality. He was honored with several literary 
awards, and a volume of tributes to him was published on the 
4o' anniversary of his settling in Israel: 40 Yor Papiernikov 
in Erets- Yisroel (1965). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 2 (1927), 870-1; M. Ravitch, 
Mayn Leksikon, 1 (1945), 159-61; 3 (1958), 309-12. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
PHY: NLYL, 7 (1968), 105-7; D. Sadan, Heymishe Ksovim, 1 (1972), 
133-9; E.S. Goldsmith, in: Jewish Book Annual, 47 (1989), 170-81. 


[Israel Ch. Biletzky] 


PAPO, IZIDOR JOSEF (1913-1996), Yugoslav surgeon. Born 
in Ljubusko, Papo received his M.D. from the University of 
Zagreb in 1937 and specialized in surgery at the state hospital 
in Sarajevo in 1937-41. During World War 11 he fought from 
1941 in the partisan Yugoslav Liberation Army, advancing to 
the rank of lieutenant-general and heading the Supreme Com- 
mands surgical staff. He became a member of the Communist 
Party in June 1943. From 1947 he was a professor of surgery 
and in 1948 head of the surgery clinic of the Yugoslav Military 
Medical Academy and surgeon-in-chief of the Yugoslav army. 
He settled in Belgrade. After the war he turned to heart, lung, 
and respiratory system surgery and wrote papers in the field 
of general and cardiovascular surgery and was co-deviser of 
the method of reconstruction of the esophagus known as Yu- 
din-Papo. He was also responsible for various innovations in 
cardiovascular surgery. Papo received the highest Yugoslav 
and foreign decorations and awards and was made honorary 
knight commander in the Order of the British Empire and a 
fellow of the American College of Cardiology as well as of the 


British Royal College of Surgeons. 
[Eugen Werber] 


PAPO, SAMUEL SHEMAIAH (1708-after 1774), Italian 
rabbi. Papo was apparently born in Ragusa where his fa- 
ther, Abraham David Papo, the teacher of David *Pardo, 
was rabbi. Many of his father’s responsa are preserved in the 
Shemesh Zedakah of Samson *Morpurgo. In his early youth 
Papo moved to Ancona and studied in the bet midrash of Jo- 
seph Lehava (Fiammetta) and, after the latter’s death, in that 
of his son-in-law, Samson Morpurgo. He also studied under 
Moses Hayyim Morpurgo, son of Samson; Jehiel ha-Kohen; 
and Isaac Costantini. In July 1758, on the recommendation of 
Costantini, he was granted the title hakham by the communal 
council. From 1756 to 1761 he served as *dayyan of the town 
and signed all the documents of the bet din. From 1761 to 1774 
his name no longer appears in the records of the sessions of 
the bet din. He may have left Ancona for business reasons or 
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ARGOV, ALEXANDER (Sasha; 1914-1995), Israeli popular 
music composer. Argov was born in Moscow and immigrated 
to Palestine in 1934, where he changed his last name from 
Abramovich to Argov in 1946. His mother was a professional 
pianist and his father a dentist. Argov began to play the pi- 
ano at the age of three and a half, and when he was six began 
composing songs which his mother wrote down for him. He 
had no formal training in music, and in his adult life music 
was not his main source of income; however, composing was 
always his mission in life. For over six decades he composed 
music in which he exhibited considerable originality. 

He wrote over 1,000 songs, including songs for army and 
regular entertainment groups such as the Chizbatron (1948); 
Nahal (1950-c. 1960); Batzal Yarok (“Green Onion, 1958-60); 
the Tarnegolim (“Roosters,” 1961-63), as well as music for 
theater and film. He accompanied some performances of his 
songs, as the piano played an important part in his music. He 
ascribed considerable importance to the relationship between 
text and music and attempted to represent words in music us- 
ing frequent changes of rhythm and meter. His songs range 
between art song and popular song. His most famous musical 
was Shelomo ha-Melekh ve-Shalmai ha-Sandlar (“King Solo- 
mon and Shalmai the Cobbler”), first performed in 1964. 

Argov’s music is distinguished by characteristics such as 
unexpected melodic leaps, chromaticisms, dissonances, com- 
plex harmonic progressions, and modulations to distant keys. 
His style had a far-reaching influence on the work of a younger 
generation of Israeli popular music composers. A selection of 
his songs was published in 1946. Argov published three oth- 
ers: Kakhah Setam (1979), Et Ma she-Ratziti (1983), and Me- 
Ever la-Tekhelet (2001). In 1988 he won the Israel Prize for his 
contribution to the Hebrew song. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Vetzan, “Unique Musical Characteris- 
tics in the Songs of Sasha Argov,’ Ph.D. thesis, Hebrew University of 


Jerusalem (Hebrew, 2003). 
[Gila Flam (2"4 ed.)] 


ARGOV (Urkavi), ZOHAR (1955-1987), Israeli popular 
singer in the Middle Eastern style. Born in the city of Rishon 
le-Zion into a Jewish Yemenite family, Argov was endowed 
with an innate musical talent and a naturally beautiful and 
expressive voice, and as a youngster started to sing in the lo- 
cal Yemenite synagogue. Lacking any formal musical training, 
he began to rise to stardom in the late 1970s and early 1980s, 
at a time when Middle Eastern singers were fighting for offi- 
cial recognition. Argov scored his breakthrough hit in 1982 
with his song “Perah be-Ganni” (“The Flower of my Garden”), 
composed by his close friend and supporter Avihu *Medina. 
The song won first place at the 1981 Oriental Song Festival 
sponsored by the Israel Broadcasting Authority. Achieving 
resounding success, it has been regarded as a paradigm of the 
so-called zemer mizrahi (Oriental song) in its broadest socio- 
cultural context. It was indeed one of the most eloquent ex- 
pressions of the initial stage of what may be called the trend 
toward “Israelization” that emerged among Oriental musicians 
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in the early 1960s. It expressed above all an attempt to real- 
ize the ideal of the “Ingathering of the Exiles” by assimilating 
traditional musical styles to the predominant Israeli folk mu- 
sic and making their grievances heard in mainstream society. 
Argov’s musical style indeed reflected both his Israeli and Ye- 
menite heritage, combining stereotypical musical elements of 
both East and West with the prestigious vocal improvisation 
(mawwal) which derives from Arab art music. 

On the heels of his meteoric rise to fame, Argov devel- 
oped a serious drug habit that led to his premature tragic death 
by suicide in a prison cell. A play called “The King,” as he was 
nicknamed by his numerous fans, was written and directed 
by dramatist Shmuel Hasfari, who describes Argov’s life as the 
fundamental story of the struggle between two cultures. 


[Amnon Shiloah (2"4 ed.)] 


ARHA, ELIEZER BEN ISAAC (d. 1652), Erez Israel kabbalist 
and physician. Arha was born in Safed, but moved to Hebron 
early in the 17 century to officiate as rabbi of the commu- 
nity. He studied with R. Abraham Azulai who wrote Or ha- 
Hammah (“The Light of the Sun”) with Arha’s assistance. Ac- 
cording to R. Yom Tov Zahalon, Arha served as dayyan in the 
bet din in Gaza. It is possible that he was there only during 
the 1619 epidemic although he was certainly in Gaza in 1626. 
His name is also mentioned in an inscription on the walls of 
the reputed grave of Aaron on Mount Hor. In 1623 Arha and 
other scholars of Jerusalem recommended to the wealthy Jews 
of Constantinople the publication of Abraham Azulai’s Zo- 
horei Hammanh. R. Isaiah *Horowitz appointed Arha execu- 
tor of his estate. In about 1630 Arha had to leave Hebron and 
lived a wandering life. In 1648 he was in Jerusalem. His son 
Isaac Arha also figured among the scholars of Hebron. Eliezer 
Arha wrote extensively, but none of his works was published. 
The manuscripts extant include a volume of responsa (Ms. 
Oxford Mich. 291), sermons (Ms. Jerusalem 8° 1300), a com- 
mentary on Midrash Rabbah, written between 1599 and 1639 
in Hebron and Jerusalem, and a commentary on Ein Yaakov. 
It is doubtful whether the annotations on Maimonides as- 
cribed to Arha are actually his. In Mavo le-Sheelot u-Teshuvot 
Rabbeinu Eliezer ben Arha (1978) Ezra Batzri has published 
35 responsa of Arha; they were taken from a manuscript (Ox- 
ford 29 1). These responsa throw light on the relations between 
Jews and non-Jews in Israel. One of them discusses whether 
Jews are permitted to make clerical vestments for priests and 
another whether they are entitled to lend them money on in- 
terest, both of which Arha permits. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Benayahu, in: Yerushalayim, 2 (1955), 
151-4, 174-80; I. Hasida, in: J.L. Maimon (ed.), Kovez ha-Rambam 


(1955), 164-79. 
[Yehoshua Horowitz (2"4 ed.)] 


ARIAS, JOSEPH SEMAH (or Zemah; late 17** century), 
Marrano author. While serving in Brussels as a captain in the 
Spanish Army, Arias was adjutant to another Marrano writer, 
Nicolas de *Oliver y Fullana. A décima burlesca (ten-line hu- 
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waived his right to participate in the local bet din because of 
disagreements that broke out between him and Isaac Shab- 
betai Fiano, rabbi and av bet din. In 1753 during H.J.D. *Azu- 
lai’s first mission to Italy, Papo exerted himself to extend every 
honor and esteem to Azulai during his stay in Ancona (from 
Heshvan 24 to Kislev 12). In his diary, the Magal Tov (ed. by A. 
Freimann (1921), 6), Azulai refers to Papo in terms of respect 
and admiration: “Master of the Talmud,’ “the luminary,’ etc. 
The close ties of friendship thus formed grew stronger with 
the passage of time, as is testified by a correspondence still in 
manuscript. Papo endured much suffering and many troubles 
during his life because of his unswerving integrity. Many hal- 
akhic responsa by him are preserved in manuscript, all testi- 
fying to his erudition and acumen. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, in: Sinai, 21 (1947), 326; Wilensky, 


ibid., 25 (1949), 80-81. 
[Guiseppe Laras] 


PAPP, JOSEPH (Joseph Papirofsky; 1921-1991), U.S. theat- 
rical producer. Born in Brooklyn, New York, Papp served in 
the U.S. Navy during World War 11 (1942-46). He founded 
the non-profit Shakespeare Workshop in 1954 and had the 
name changed to the Shakespeare Festival in 1960 which he 
directed until 1991. 

Papp’s off-Broadway productions include Hair (1967), 
‘The Basic Training of Pavlo Hummel (1971), Short Eyes (1974), 
A Chorus Line (1975), For Colored Girls Who Have Consid- 
ered Suicide/When the Rainbow is Enuf (1976), and Streamers 
(1976). Papp’s on-Broadway productions include, Two Gentle- 
men of Verona (1971), Sticks and Bones (1972), That Champion- 
ship Season (1972), Much Ado About Nothing (1972), and The 
Pirates of Penzance (1980). Papp also produced The Haggadah 
(1981) for pBs Television. 

He taught (as an adjunct professor) at both Yale Univer- 
sity and Columbia University and received numerous awards 
and commendations including Tony Awards in 1957, 1958, 
1972, 1973, 1976 and 1981. Papp also received multiple Drama 
Desk and Drama Critics Circle Awards. In 1979 he received 
Canada’s Commonwealth Award of Distinguished Service 
and in 1981 the American Academy and Institute of Arts and 
Letters Gold Medal Award for Distinguished Service to the 
Arts. He believed in the theater as a social force as well as en- 


tertainment. 
[Jonathan Licht] 


PAPPENHEIM, BERTHA (1859-1936), social worker and 
leader of the German Jewish feminist movement. Born in 
Vienna to a wealthy Orthodox family, Bertha Pappenheim 
was treated by Josef *Breuer, a colleague of Sigmund *Freud, 
who regarded her case (“Anna O.”) as a major breakthrough 
in psychoanalysis. She subsequently moved to Frankfurt and 
became the headmistress of an orphanage in 1895. In 1904 she 
founded the *Juedischer Frauenbund (and edited its periodi- 
cal), affiliated to the German women’s movement. She visited 
Galicia, Romania, and Russia, organizing relief work and aid 
to refugees. Her major efforts were directed against white slav- 
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ery, prostitution, and illegitimacy. In 1914 she founded an in- 
stitute at Neu-Isenburg (near Frankfurt) for unwed mothers, 
prostitutes, and delinquent women, and later for children as 
well. Bertha Pappenheim directed her organization with a firm 
hand and led study groups on the ethics of social work at the 
Frankfurt Lehrhaus. As a strong advocate of modern Jewish 
social work, she spearheaded the founding of German Jewry’s 
national social welfare organization, the Zentralwohlfarhtsstelle 
der deutschen Juden, in 1917. A religious Jew, she remained a 
vigorous opponent of Zionism. She died soon after she was 
interrogated by the Gestapo. She translated into German the 
memoirs of (her ancestor) *Glueckel of Hameln (1910, repub- 
lished: 2005), the Zeenah u-Reenah (1930), and the Maaseh 
Buch (1929), and wrote under the pen name of Paul Berthold. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Edinger (ed.), Bertha Pappenheim: Leben 
und Schriften (1963); idem, in: JOS, 20 (1958), 180-6. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: M. Kaplan, The Jewish Feminist Movement in Germany 
(1979); G. Maierhof, “Bertha Pappenheim, in: Wegbereiterinnen der 
modernen Sozialarbeit (1999), 63-85; M. Brentzel, Anna O. — Bertha 
Pappenheim (2002); M. Brentzel, Sigmund Freuds Anna O. - Das Leben 
der Bertha Pappenheim (2004); G. Maierhof and C. Wenzel, Ariadne. 
Forum fuer Frauen-und Geschlectergeschichte. Juedisch-Sein, Frau-Sein, 
Bund-Sein. Der Juedische Frauenbund 1904-2004, no. 45/46. 


PAPPENHEIM, SOLOMON (1740-1814), Hebrew linguist 
and poet. Born in Zuelz (Germany), Pappenheim served as 
a dayyan in Breslau until his death. He first became known 
as a linguist in his three-part Yeriot Shelomo (1784, 1811, and 
1831), a study of synonyms. Although an ardent advocate of 
the Haskalah, Pappenheim opposed religious reforms and 
David *Friedlaender’s proposal (1812) that education be en- 
trusted to the government. 

His contribution to modern Hebrew literature is his 
small book, Aggadat Arba Kosot (“Legend of Four Glasses”; 
Berlin, 1790 and often reprinted), a work influenced by fam- 
ily tragedies and by Night Thoughts by the English poet Ed- 
ward Young. Pappenheim’s book, which begins with sorrow 
and ends with exultation and faith, is written in poetic prose. 
The poet, on the one hand, writes in a classical, rationalist vein 
from the standpoint of the structure and spirit of the work, and 
he preaches and believes in reason and morality. On the other 
hand, he is influenced by the sentimentalism that had begun 
to affect contemporary literature, which cried out against fate 
and yearned for nature and night. Aggadat Arba Kosot is one 
of the foundations of Hebrew lyricism, and its influence may 
be seen in the poetry of A.D.B. (Adam ha-Kohen) *Lebensohn 
and his son, M.J. *Lebensohn. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.A. Wolfson, in: Jewish Studies... Israel 
Abrahams (1927), 427-40; F. Delitzsch, Zur Geschichte der juedischen 
Poesie (Leipzig, 1836), 110; Lachower, Sifrut, 1 (1963), 96-99; Klaus- 
ner, Sifrut, 1 (1952), 254-60; H.G. Shapira, Toledot ha-Sifrut ha-Ivrit 
ha-Hadashah (1939), 346-54; Zinberg, Sifrut, 5 (1959), 114-6; Zeitlin, 


Bibliotheca, index. 
[Elieser Kagan] 


PAPPUS AND JULIANUS (Lulianus; second century c.£.), 
patriot brothers, perhaps from Laodicea. According to rab- 
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binic tradition the two brothers, “when the government or- 
dered the Temple to be rebuilt” set up (exchange-?) tables 
from Acre to Antioch to provide for those who came from the 
Exile (Gen. R. 64). It is also related that they were captured in 
Laodicea and condemned to death by *Trajan, the sentence 
being carried out immediately (Taan. 18b; Sifra, Emor, 9:5) or, 
according to an alternative account (Mekh. SbY to 21:13; Sem. 
8:15), only after their judge - either Trajan or Lusius *Quietus, 
governor of Judea — had himself been killed. Rashi, who iden- 
tifies Pappus and Julianus with the “Martyrs of Lydda” men- 
tioned in the Talmud, indicated that they sacrificed them- 
selves by claiming to have killed a princess for whose murder 
the whole of Jewry was held responsible (Sefer ha-Arukh, s.v. 
44; Rashi, Ta’an. 18b). Despite attempts to make them appear 
to transgress the commandments, Pappus and Julianus chose 
death rather than comply (Ty, Sanh. 3:6, 21b; TJ. Shev, 42:2, 
35a). From these various sources it would seem that Trajan 
gave permission to rebuild the Temple, in commemoration 
of which a holiday was instituted. Later, after the execution of 
Pappus and Julianus, which might coincide with the Trajanic 
persecutions of 117 C.£., the holiday was abolished. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lieberman, in: JQR, 36 (1945/46), 243-63 
Allon, Toledot, 1 (1958°), 260f. L. Finkelstein, Akiba (Eng., 1936), 


231-4, 313-6. 
[Lea Roth] 


PAPPUS BEN JUDAH (end of the first and beginning of the 
second century C.E.), tanna and aggadist. A contemporary of 
Rabban Gamaliel and R. Joshua (TJ, Ber. 2:9 according to the 
correct reading of the Kaftor va-Ferah; cf. L. Ginzberg, Pe- 
rushim ve-Hiddushim ba-Yerushalmi, 1 (1941), 410), Pappus 
was imprisoned with Akiva at the time of the Hadrianic per- 
secutions. Before their imprisonment Pappus had attempted 
to deter Akiva from continuing to teach his disciples, fearing 
the spies who were all around them. Thereupon Akiva told 
him the famous fable of the fox and the fish which illustrated 
that the Jewish people without Torah would be like fish out 
of water and would suffer a spiritual death. When Pappus 
later found himself in prison with Akiva, he said to him: “It 
is well with thee, Akiva, who hast been imprisoned for study- 
ing Torah, but woe to Pappus who has been imprisoned for 
vain, worldly things” (Ber. 61b). Pappus was distinguished 
for his pious character, and conducted himself with special 
stringency. He would lock his wife indoors when he went out 
so that she would not talk to other people (Git. 90a). This be- 
havior was compared by Meir to a man who when finding a 
fly in his drink would throw away both fly and drink. Pappus’ 
aggadic interpretation of Genesis 3:23 to the effect that man 
is equal to the angels was rejected by Akiva (Gen. R. 21:5). A 
long aggadic discussion between him and Akiva occurs in 
Mekhilta Be-Shallah, 6. 


PAPYRI. Papyri mentioning Jews and Judaism have been 
found in excavations at *Masada (dating to the period of the 
Jewish War against Rome in the first century C.E.), in caves 
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in the Judean desert at *Qumran and Murabbaat (from the 
first and second centuries c.E., with the dramatic exception of 
one document thought to be from the eighth century B.c.E.; 
see *Dead Sea Scrolls; *Bar Kokhba), and in Egypt. The lan- 
guages used are Greek, Latin, Aramaic, Hebrew, and Nabatean. 
Another important discovery was the *Nash papyrus discov- 
ered by L.W. Nash and published in 1903. The earliest Jewish 
papyri from Egypt are written in an Aramaic not greatly dif- 
ferent from biblical Aramaic. Such papyri, dating from the 
late sixth through the fifth centuries B.c.£., have been found 
at various sites, including *Elephantine, Memphis, and, most 
recently, Hermopolis Magna. At Elephantine, a Jewish and 
Samaritan military colony, dating from the seventh or sixth 
century, provides an important source of papyri from the fifth 
century, when Egypt was under Persian domination. Most of 
these papyri are legal documents concerning marriage, di- 
vorce, manumission of slaves, loans, business contracts, liti- 
gation, and sales or gifts of property. Certain private letters 
are found on papyri and ostraca. The papyri attest to the ex- 
istence of a Temple of yHwu, and the celebration of a Feast 
of Unleavened Bread, though possibly not in the form which 
is familiar from the Bible; evidence for the observance of the 
Sabbath is less certain. Geographical and racial considerations 
made it necessary for the Jews of Elephantine to tolerate and 
recognize other deities. The Temple was destroyed in 410, but 
certainly restored a few years later. The colony seems to have 
survived the change from Persian to Saitic rule, but to have 
disappeared finally in the course of the fourth century B.c.E. 
The Greco-Roman material from the Ptolemaic and the two 
Roman periods (323 B.C.E.-641/2 C.E.) which has been col- 
lected in Tcherikover, et al. cPy (1957-60), contains over 500 
documents, both papyri and ostraca, concerning Jews from 
many parts of Egypt, particularly the towns of the Fayum. The 
criteria taken by the editors for deciding whether a document 
is “Jewish” are, broadly: the occurrence of specifically Jewish 
institutions, Jewish names, and places of exclusively Jewish 
settlement, though the editors state the difficulty of identifying 
Jewish names, and have accordingly omitted many uncertain 
cases (ibid., 1 introduction). The papyri, in conjunction with 
ostraca and inscriptions, give a full picture of the social and 
economic state of the Jews in towns and villages throughout 
Egypt. Jews are found negotiating loans, participating in con- 
tracts, paying taxes in the same way as the other inhabitants 
of Egypt, fitting into the existing legal and bureaucratic struc- 
ture, and even adopting Greek, Roman, and Egyptian names. 
The papyri provide religious information attesting to the ex- 
istence of synagogues and the affirmation, at certain times, 
of the right of Jews to practice their religion. Evidence of the 
spread of Jewish religious and cultural influence can be seen 
in some demotic papyri and magical texts, and in the practice, 
among non-Jews, of adopting names connected with the Sab- 
bath. The reliability of the papyri in points of detail provides 
valuable historical evidence which can be used to supplement 
and sometimes correct the evidence of *Philo and *Josephus, 
who drew their material from the richer and socially superior 
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Alexandrian Jews. Papyri give evidence, for instance, of the 
spread of the Jewish Revolt of 115-7 c.z. in Egypt, informa- 
tion which is given by no other source. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tcherikover, Corpus; idem, in: Sefer Magnes 
(1938), 199 ff. (English summary); idem, Ha-Yehudim be-Mizrayim ba- 
Tekufah ha-Hellenistit ha-Romit le-Or ha-Papirologyah (19637); idem 
and F, Heichelheim, in: HTR, 35 (1942), 2544; idem, Auswaertige Be- 
voelkerung im Ptolemaeerreich (1925, 1963”), 100ff.; AE. Cowley (ed. 
and tr.), Aramaic Papyri of the Fifth Century B.c. (1923); G.R. Driver 
(ed.), Aramaic Documents of the Fifth Century B.c. (1957); E.G. Krael- 
ing, Brooklyn Museum Aramaic Papyri (1953); R. Yaron, Introduc- 
tion to the Law of the Aramaic Papyri (1961); H. Cazelles, in: Syria, 
32 (1955), 75-100 (Fr.); H.I. Bell, Cults and Creeds in Graeco-Roman 
Egypt (1953), 27-33; W.F. Albright, in: JBL, 56 (1937), 145-76 (includes 
the Nash papyrus Ms.); idem, in: BASOR, no 115 (1949), 10-19 (facs. 
of Nash papyrus). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: K.W. Clark, “The Posture 
of the Ancient Scribe,” in: Biblical Archaeologist, 26 (1963), 63-72; B. 
Porten, “Aramaic Papyri and Parchments: A New Look,’ in: Biblical 
Archaeologist 42 (1979), 74-104; M. Haran, “Book-scrolls in Israel in 
Pre-exilic Times,” in: Journal of Jewish Studies, 33 (1982), 161-73; idem, 
“Book-scrolls in Eastern and Western Communities from Qumran 
to High Middle Ages,’ in: HUCA, 56 (1985), 21-62. 


[Alan Keir Bowman] 


PAPYRUS. The plant Cyperus papyrus grows in the swamps 
of Israel. It was formerly very widespread in Lower Egypt and 
in old Egyptian drawings symbolized the region. The use of 
papyrus was very varied; it was employed for boats, utensils, 
shoes, and paper, and its soft stalks were also used as food. 
In the Bible it is called gomé (8194) or eveh (7138), and in the 
Mishnah papir or neyar. Gomé was used for making the ark of 
Moses (Ex. 2:3). Boats which sailed beyond the rivers of Ethio- 
pia were made of it (Isa. 18:2). Together with the *reed (kaneh) 
it grew near marshes and swamps, and Isaiah (35:7) prophesied 
that both would grow in the desert. The Book of Job (8:11-12) 
notes that papyrus cannot grow without swamp, that it shrivels 
up in the winter when the grass begins to go green, and that 
then it is ready for harvesting. The Tosefta speaks of papyrus 
vessels being more valuable than those made of plaited wicker 
(Kel. Bm 5:15). Papyrus barrels were also made (Kel. 2:5), as well 
as clothes, “a shirt of papyrus” (Tosef., Kel. BB 5: 2) serving as 
clothes for the poor (Gen. R. 37:8). The main use of papyrus 
was in the manufacture of paper, especially in the era of the 
Mishnah and Talmud. Paper was made from the stalk, which 
bears the inflorescence, and which was cut into fine strips and 
stuck together in length and in breadth with glue - the kolon 
shel soferim (“scribes glue”; Gr. KoAAa, glue) which contained 
leaven and was therefore forbidden on Passover (Pes. 3:1, 42b). 
The Jerusalem Talmud (Pes. 3:1, 29d) notes that in Alexandria 
this glue was prepared in large vessels. According to Josephus 
(Ant., 14:33) there was a place called Papyron near the Jordan. 
Gemi is frequently mentioned in the Mishnah and Talmud as 
material for the making of baskets, mats, and ropes. It is pos- 
sible that papyrus (gomé) is also included in this name (cf. 
Rashi to Ex. 2:3), though it seems that it generally also refers to 
the fibers of other plants. The Bible once mentions eveh ships 
as being light and swift (Job 9:25-26). This word is connected 
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with the Akkadian apu, the name of swamp plants used for 
weaving, including the papyrus. 

Nowadays papyrus has almost disappeared from lower 
Egypt. In Israel it used to grow over the large expanse of the 
Huleh swamp, where the Arab villagers earned their liveli- 
hoods by weaving mats from it. With the draining of these 
swamps only a few acres of papyrus remain in the local nature 
reserve. The papyrus is a perennial, growing to a height of up 
to 15 feet. The triple shaft of the inflorescence is 2%-3% inches 
thick at the base and from it the papyrus strips were made. The 
plant dies in winter, and the stalks rot. The peat in the Huleh 
is formed from the layers of the rotted plants. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 1 (1926), 558-71; J. Feliks, Olam 
ha-Zomeah ha-Mikra’i (19687), 294-7; H.N. and A.L. Moldenke, 
Plants of the Bible (1952), 318 (index), s.v. ADD BIBLIOGRAPHY: 


Feliks, Ha-Tzomeah, 42. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


PARABLE, from the Greek napaBoaAn (lit. “juxtaposition”, 
the usual Septuagint rendering of Hebrew mashal (“com- 
parison,’ “saying,” and “derived meanings”). No distinction 
is made in biblical usage between parable, allegory, and fable; 
all are forms of the mashal and have the same functions of 
illustration and instruction. The comparison may be explicit 
or implied. It may take the form of declarative or interroga- 
tive sentences (e.g., Prov. 26:1; 27:4). When developed into a 
short story, an interpretation or application is usually ap- 
pended. 

The story-parable, often introduced by “like” or “as,” is 
told in terms drawn from ordinary experiences and usually 
makes one principal point. Some examples are Nathan’s par- 
able (11 Sam. 12:1-5), and the parables of the Surviving Son 
(11 Sam. 14:5b-7), the Escaped Prisoner (1 Kings 20:39-40), 
the Disappointing Vineyard (Isa. 5:1b-6) and the Farmer’s 
Skill (Isa. 28:24-29). All but the last-named are followed by 
explicit interpretations. The rhetorical question with which the 
Book of Jonah ends may suggest that the book was intended 
as a parable. Ruth, too, may be a parable, with its more subtle 
point underlined by the appended genealogy. 

The allegory-mashal is a more artificial narrative hav- 
ing individual features which are independently figurative, 
so that it becomes a kind of riddle. The one of the Eagles and 
the Vine (Ezek. 17:3-10) is described as both hidah (“riddle”) 
and mashal. The oracular Laments of the Lioness (ibid. 19:2-9) 
and the Transplanted Vine (ibid. 19:10-14) and the stories of 
the Harlot Sisters (ibid. 23:2-21) and the Cooking-Pot (ibid. 
24:3b-5) are allegorical. A third type of mashal is the fable, 
where animals or inanimate objects are made to speak and act 
like men. Judges 9:8-15 and 11 Kings 14: 9-10 are examples; in 
each case the moral is made explicit. 

A riddle (hidah) is a kind of parable whose point is de- 
liberately obscured so that greater perception is needed to in- 
terpret it; Samson’s riddle (Judg. 14:14) is an example. Mashal 
and hidah are used almost synonymously in Ezekiel 17:2; Ha- 
bakkuk 2:6; Psalms 49:5 and 78:2; and Proverbs 1:6. Certain 
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proverbs are in effect parable-riddles, e.g., Proverbs 30:15, 
15b-16, 18-19, and 21-31. 

Other biblical forms related to the parable type of mashal 
are: prophetic oracles where a metaphor is extended into a 
lively description, e.g., Isaiah 1:5-6; Hosea 2:2-15; 7:8-9, 11-12; 
Joel 4:13; and Jeremiah 25:15-29; prophetic oracles proclaimed 
through symbolic actions, e.g., 1 Kings 11:29; 11 Kings 13:15-19, 
and Isaiah 20:2-6; extended personifications as of Wisdom and 
Folly in Proverbs 1:20-33; 8:1-36; 9:1-6, 13-18; and revelatory 
dreams and visions having symbolism which the sequel inter- 
prets as allegorical, e.g., Genesis 37:6-11; 40:9-13, 16-19; Zecha- 
riah 1:8-11; 2:1-4; and Daniel 2:31-45. 





[Robert B.Y. Scott] 


IN THE TALMUD AND MIDRASH 


The rabbis made extensive use of parables as a definitive 
method of teaching in the Talmud, and especially in the Mid- 
rash. Jesus, in his parables, was employing a well-established 
rabbinic form of conveying ethical and moral lessons. There 
are 31 parables in the New Testament, some of which are found 
in a slightly different version in rabbinical literature (cf. Shab. 
153a with Matt. 25:1-12; and TJ, Ber. 2:8, 5c, the parable given 
by R. Zeira in his funeral oration on the death of R. Avin, the 
son of R. Hiyya, with Matt. 20:1-16), which contains thou- 
sands of examples, and a comparison between the parallel 
parables reveals the greater beauty and detail of the latter. 
The word mashal in rabbinical literature refers nearly always 
to the parable; only in such phrases as ha-mashal Omer or its 
Aramaic equivalent matla amra (“the mashal says”; cf. Ex. R. 
21:7 and Lev. R. 19:6) and in the phrase mashal hedyot (“a folk 
mashal”) does it bear the meaning which it does in the Bible 
of a proverb (see also *Proverbs, Talmudic). The standard for- 
mula, however, always introduces a full parable. That the use 
of parables was a distinct and recognized method of moral 
instruction is clear from the statements that “fox fables and 
fuller fables” (see below) were among the attainments of Rab- 
ban Johanan b. Zakkai (Suk. 28a; BB 134a), and that R. Meir 
consistently divided his discourses into three parts, halakhah, 
aggadah, and parables (Sanh. 38b). It is in this context that 
R. Johanan refers to the 300 animal parables of R. Meir (see 
*Animal Tales). 

The rabbis not only used the parable extensively, they 
also emphasized its great value in opening a door to an un- 
derstanding of the spirit of the Torah. Both of these aspects 
are reflected in a passage in the Midrash. Regarding the word 
mashal in Ecclesiastes 12:9 in the sense of parable, “and Ko- 
heleth... taught the people knowledge; yea he pondered and 
set out many meshalim, the Midrash ascribes the first use of 
parables to Solomon. On this the Midrash gives five parables, 
to illustrate the manner in which the parable aids the under- 
standing of the Bible. R. Nahman gives two, one of the “thread 
of Ariadne,” which he applies to a palace of many doors, and 
the other of a man cutting a path through the jungle. R. Yose 
compares the parable to a handle with which an otherwise 
unwieldy basket can be carried; R. Shila gives the parable of 
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a jug of boiling water carried by the same method, while R. 
Hanina of a bucket let down to a well of cold and sweet wa- 
ter. The passage concludes: “Let not the parable be lightly es- 
teemed in thine eyes, since by its means one can master the 
whole of the words of the Torah.” Realizing that the parable 
may not be the most profound or weighty means of instruc- 
tion, the passage adds that just as one uses a candle, which is 
almost worthless, to find a precious stone which has been lost, 
“a parable should not be lightly esteemed in thine eyes, since 
by means of it a man arrives at the true meaning of the words 
of the Torah” (Songs R. 1:1, no. 8). 

The parable is usually introduced by the phrase, Mashal; 
le-mah ha-davar domeh le... “A parable; to what can this mat- 
ter be compared to...”), but so characteristic a picture is it of 
rabbinical teaching that the phrase is often omitted and the 
parable is introduced merely with the prefix le (“to”). 

The material is so vast that only some of the most salient 
features and the most striking parables can be given. 


King Parables 
One of the most frequent motifs is the king (i.e., God), of 
which there are many permutations. 


THE KING AS RULER, WITH MANKIND AS HIS SUBJECTS. 
This, for instance, is the basis of the parable of R. Johanan b. 
Zakkai to illustrate the verse “at all times let thy garments be 
white, and let not thy head lack ointment” (Eccles. 9:8), which 
he interprets to mean that man should ever be prepared to 
meet his Maker. It is the parable of a king who announced 
a forthcoming banquet without stating the time. Those who 
were prescient dressed for the occasion and waited; those who 
were foolish went about their ordinary work, confident that 
they would be informed of the time. Suddenly the summons 
came. The wise entered properly dressed, while the fools had 
to come in their soiled garments. The king was pleased with 
the former, but was angry with the latter (Shab. 153a). 


THE KING AS FATHER, WITH ISRAEL AS THE SOMETIMES 
WAYWARD BUT BELOVED SON. A king left his wife before 
her child was born and went overseas, remaining there many 
years. The queen bore a son who grew up. When the king re- 
turned she brought the son into his presence. The son looked 
at a duke, and then at a provincial governor and said succes- 
sively of them, “This is my father” The king said, “Why do 
you gaze at them? From them you will have no benefit. You 
are my son, and I am your father.’ (PR 21:104). Many of these 
parables have the same theme as the New Testament parable 
of the prodigal son. 


THE KING AS THE HUSBAND AND ISRAEL AS THE WIFE. To 
emphasize the honor due to God, the Midrash tells the parable 
of the king who had a number of children with a matrona (“a 
noble lady” - the term usually used in these parables for the 
king’s consort). She was undutiful to him, and he announced 
his intention of divorcing her and remarrying. When she dis- 
covered the name of the woman whom he intended to marry, 
she called her children together and told them, hoping that 
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they would intercede with their father because they found her 
objectionable. When they answered that they did not mind, 
she said, “I appeal to you in the name of the honor of your 
father” (Deut. R. 3:11). One of these “family” parables calls 
for special mention. R. Simeon b. Yohai asked R. Eleazar b. 
Yose ha-Gelili whether his father, a noted aggadist, had ever 
explained to him the verse: “(and gaze upon Solomon) even 
upon the crown wherewith his mother hath crowned him” 
(Song 3:11). Eleazar answered in the affirmative with a parable 
of a king who had an especially beloved daughter. At first he 
called her “my daughter,” but as his affection for her increased 
he called her “sister,” and finally he used to refer to her as 
“mother.” So Israel is referred to as a daughter (Ps. 45:11), then 
as a sister (Song 5:2), and then as a mother (reading le’ummi; 
“my nation,” in Isa. 51:4 as le’immi, “to my mother”). On hear- 
ing this explanation, R. Simeon b. Yohai arose and kissed him 
on his head (Ex. R. 52:5). The reason for R. Simeon’s enthusi- 
asm is probably to be found in the fact that the rabbis found 
themselves in a grave theological quandary. If the king of the 
Song of Songs is the Almighty, how can his mother be referred 
to, and his parable answered it by explaining that “mother” 
was but an endearing term for “daughter.” 


THE KING AND HIS SUBJECTS, OF WHOM ISRAEL IS THE 
FAVORITE. Thus the Midrash explains the striking difference 
between the 70 bullocks offered during the first seven days 
of Sukkot (Num. 29:12-34), which are regarded as expiations 
for the seventy *nations, and the single bullock offered on the 
eighth day (v. 36), which represents Israel with the parable of 
a king who made a banquet for seven days to which all the 
people were invited. At the conclusion of the seven days he 
said to his close intimate, “We have now done our duty to all 
the people; let us both have an intimate meal with whatever 
comes to hand, a piece of meat, or fish, or even vegetables” 
(Num. R. 21:24). 

So standard is the motif of the king in parables that it 
is frequently used without any connotation of royalty, and 
it could be substituted for the word “man” without affecting 
the parable. Thus the above-mentioned parable of searching 
for a precious stone with a candle is made to refer to a king. 
Similarly there is the parable of R. Judah ha-Nasi in which he 
explained to Antoninus the responsibility shared by body and 
soul for transgressions — to the effect that a king had a beauti- 
ful orchard bearing choice fruit. In order to prevent pilfering 
of the fruit by the watchmen, he appointed one who was lame, 
and thus could not climb the tree, and one who was blind, who 
could not see it. The lame watchman, however, arranged for 
the blind one to carry him to the fruit. When the theft was 
discovered each pleaded physical inability to steal the fruit, 
but the king, realizing how they had acted, placed the blind 
man on the shoulders of the lame and punished them as one 
man. “So will the Holy One, blessed be He, replace the soul 
in the body and punish both for their sins” (Sanh. 91a/b). It 
is obvious that in this passage the word “king” is a mere lit- 
erary device. 
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Animal Parables 

Parables taken from the animal world, especially fox fables, 
are very popular (see *Animal Tales). R. Akiva explained to 
Pappus b. Judah why he continued to teach Torah at the risk 
of his life by the parable of the fox who invited the fish to leave 
the water to avoid being caught in the fishermen’s nets. The 
fish replied that, while in the water it was in its natural ele- 
ment where it might die but might also live, whereas out of its 
element it would surely die (Ber. 61b). R. Joshua b. Hananiah 
dissuaded the Jews from breaking out in revolt against the Ro- 
mans by telling them the parable of the crane which extracted 
a thorn from the tongue of a lion, and when it asked for its 
reward, was told that it had been sufficiently rewarded by the 
lion not closing its jaws on it after it had extracted the thorn 
(Gen. R. 64:10). The doctrine that later and greater troubles 
cause the former and lesser ones to be forgotten is illustrated 
by the parable of the man who, saved from a wolf, told all his 
friends about his escape. Subsequently avoiding a similar fate 
from a lion, he made this escape the subject of his story, un- 
til he was delivered from the poisonous sting of a snake, and 
then told the story of that deliverance (Ber. 13a). Many of the 
fables have their origin or parallel in the fables of other an- 
cient peoples. 

It is not certain what are the “parables of kovesim” which 
are mentioned together with fox fables among the accomplish- 
ments of Johanan ben Zakkai. It is usually rendered “fables 
of launderers” (“fullers”) and, in fact, the launderer is a well- 
known figure in Roman comedy. No such parables, however, 
exist in rabbinic literature. 


Parables from Nature 
Every phenomenon of nature or of plants is made the subject 
of parables. The rabbis point out that there is hardly a fruit 
which is not regarded as a parable of Israel (Ex. R. 36:1), and 
the most sustained and extensive parables in the Midrash are 
on the vine, the palm (cf. Num R. 3:1), the cedar, etc. One of 
the most beautiful in this class is the blessing which R. Isaac of 
Palestine invoked upon his host R. Nahman in Babylon when 
he took leave of him. When Nahman asked for his blessing, 
R. Isaac claimed that it was difficult to think of a subject for 
a blessing, since Nahman had been blessed with all the bless- 
ings of this world, wealth, health, honor, and children, and 
he continued: “Let me tell you a parable. A man was journey- 
ing in the wilderness. He was hungry, thirsty, and weary, and 
he lighted on a tree which had sweet fruits, pleasant shade, 
and a stream of water flowing beneath it. He ate of the fruit, 
drank of the water, and rested under its shade. When about 
to resume his journey he said, “O Tree, with what shall I bless 
thee? With the blessing of sweet fruit? Thou already hast it. 
That thy shade be pleasant? It already is. That water shall flow 
by thee? It does. May it be God’s will that all the shoots taken 
from thee be like thee,” and he proceeded to explain, “May all 
thy children be like thee” (Ta’an, 5b-6a). 

Many of the parables are taken from daily life, and are a 
rich source for social history. R. Levi gives a parable to explain 
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the verse, “Better the day of death than the day of one’s birth” 
(Eccles. 7:1). It is the parable of two ships sailing in the Medi- 
terranean. One was leaving the harbor and the other coming 
in. Everyone was happy at the ship which was leaving, while 
the ship which had completed its journey slipped in without 
incident. There was an intelligent man there, who said, “I see 
something topsy-turvy. There is no point in rejoicing at the 
ship which is leaving, since they know not what conditions 
she may meet, what seas she may encounter, and what wind 
she may have to face, whereas all should rejoice for this ship 
which has successfully completed its voyage” (Ex. R. 48:1). An 
essentially earthy parable is given to explain the fact that the 
70 bullocks sacrificed on the seven days of Sukkot are made 
up of 13 the first day, decreasing in number by one each day. 
“Tt is to teach you the way of the world (derekh erez, usually 
meaning “etiquette,” but here obviously to be translated liter- 
ally). “A man is given hospitality by a friend. On the first day 
he gives him poultry, on the second meat, on the third fish, 
on the fourth vegetables. So daily he gives him less luxurious 
food, until in the end he feeds him on pulse” (Num. R. 21:25). 
An almost daring example of this type of parable is the one in 
which R. Huna, in the name of R. Johanan, interprets Exodus 
32:11, “thy people that thou hast brought out of the Land of 
Egypt,’ as the retort of Moses to God that He was to blame for 
the idolatrous tendencies of the children of Israel. The parable 
says: “A wise man opened a cosmetic shop for his son in the 
street of the harlots. The site played its part, the trade played its 
part, and the young man - in his prime - played his part. He 
got into evil ways, and his father came and caught him with a 
harlot. His father began to shout at him, saying Tll kill you!’ 
But a friend who was with him, said to him, “You have ruined 
him and yet you shout at him! You disregarded all occupations 
and taught him only to be a cosmetician. You abandoned all 
other sites and opened a shop for him only in the street of the 
harlots: So said Moses, ‘Lord of the Universe, thou didst dis- 
regard the whole world and enslaved thy children in Egypt, 
where they worship lambs, and thus thy children learned from 
them and made a golden calf’” (Ex. R. 43:7). 


[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 


POST-TALMUDIC PERIOD 


Medieval writers also had frequent recourse to meshalim (par- 
ables, *fables, or *allegories) in their works. Parables and al- 
legories could be for them an instrument for interpreting the 
Bible or other holy books (like the remez, allegorical inter- 
pretation of biblical texts), a philosophical way of explaining 
metaphysical realities, or a rhetorical means on the literary 
level. Philosophical parables can be found in the Hovot ha- 
Levavot of *Bahya ibn Paquda, in the Kuzari of *Judah Hal- 
evi (both of whom use the standard formula of the parable of 
the king, and both of a “king in India,” Hovot ha-Levavot 3:9; 
Kuzari 1:109; cf. also Hovot 2:6), or in Maimonides’ Guide of 
the Perplexed (see his “Parable of the Royal Palace” in Guide 
II, 51). In spite of its name, Samuel ha-Nagid’s Ben Mishlei is 
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more a collection of ethical aphorisms or moral remarks, con- 
tinuing the biblical book of Proverbs, than a book of parables. 
Literary parables and fables are particularly frequent in many 
prose writings, above all in *maqama or maqama-like compo- 
sitions from the classical and the post-classical period. Joseph 
*Ibn Zabara, Judah *Al-Harizi, *Jacob ben Eleazar, *Kalony- 
mus ben Kalonymus, Vidal Benvenist, *Mattathias, etc., are 
among the best-known medieval authors of rhymed narra- 
tives including parables. Fables are abundant in the Mishlei 
Shualim of *Berechiah ha-Nakdan, in the Hebrew versions of 
the Calila e Dimna, and in the Meshal ha-Kadmoni by Isaac 
*Ibn Sahula. While the function of these parables could be in 
many cases a purely literary one, sometimes they were used as 
a way of cautiously articulating certain feelings of the mem- 
bers of a minority that could not be freely expressed, or sim- 
ply with a pedagogic purpose. 

In hasidic literature the most striking parables are the 
tales in *Nahman of Bratzlav’s Sefer Maasiyyot. Parables, most 
of them popular, and all striking, were especially character- 
istic of the method of preaching of Jacob *Krantz, the Mag- 
gid of Dubnow. 


[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz / Angel Saenz-Badillos (24 ed.)] 
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PARADISE, the English derivative of Tlapddetooc, Greek for 
“garden” in the Eden narrative of Genesis 2:4b-3:24 (see *Gar- 
den of Eden). One of the best-known and most widely inter- 
preted pericopes in the Bible, this narrative is at the same time 
one of the most problematic. While on the surface the narra- 
tive unfolds smoothly, its deeper meaning, its composition and 
literary affinities, and many of its allusions, assumptions, and 
implications raise questions that are presently insoluble. 


CONTENTS OF THE NARRATIVE 
The pericope divides naturally into two sections, one relat- 
ing God's beneficent acts in creating man and placing him 
in a paradise; the other, man’s disobedience and consequent 
banishment from paradise. The masoretic parashah division 
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considers 2:4a (“This is the story of heaven and earth when 
they were created”) the beginning of this narrative, but most 
scholars today take 4a as the conclusion of the first creation 
story (1:1-2:4a), the opening verse of which it echoes, and 
begin the Eden narrative with 2:4b. More ambiguous is the 
position of 2:25 (“The two of them were naked, the man and 
his wife, yet they felt no shame”): some, accepting the pres- 
ent chapter division, consider it the climax of the perfect state 
created by God before man’s disobedience; others (including 
NJPS) see that climax in 2:23-24 and take 2:25 as the intro- 
duction, which sets the theme, to the section on the “fall” in 
which awareness of nakedness and the making of clothing are 
prominent (3:7, 10-11, 21). 

After the Lord God had made earth and heaven, but be- 
fore the appearance of grasses and shrubbery, God created 
man out of lumps of soil and breathed life into him (man thus 
combines both earthly and divine elements). As man’s home 
He created a garden in Eden filled with fruit-bearing trees, 
including the tree of life and the tree of knowledge of good 
and bad, which man was prohibited to eat on pain of death. 
God then created, also out of earth, all the animals and the 
birds of the sky and brought them to Adam to be named. God 
then fashioned a woman out of one of Adam’s ribs, and Adam 
found her a fitting helper. The two were naked, but were un- 
ashamed of the fact. The serpent convinced the woman that 
God’s threat of death for eating from the tree of knowledge 
was idle and that in fact its fruit would make the couple like 
divine beings who know good and bad. The woman and then 
the man ate some of the forbidden fruit and became aware of 
their nakedness; they then sewed some fig leaves into loin- 
cloths for themselves. Each participant in this act of disobe- 
dience was punished by God. The serpent was condemned to 
a life of crawling on its belly, and of enmity with mankind. 
The woman was condemned to painful pregnancy and child- 
birth; further, she would be dominated by her husband. The 
man was condemned to a life of struggling to eke out a living 
from the earth. To prevent him from eating from the tree of 
life, too, and acquiring the attribute of immortality, the Lord 
banished the man and his wife from the garden and set up 
*cherubim and “the fiery ever-turning sword” to guard the 
way to the tree of life. 


SPECIFIC PROBLEMS 


Many details of the narrative are elusive or troublesome. 


The Location of the Garden 

The text states that the garden is located “in Eden, in the east” 
(2:8), and that “a river issues from Eden to water the garden, 
and it then divides and becomes four branches:... Pishon,... 
which winds through the whole land of Havilah ... Gihon,... 
which winds through the whole land of Cush ... the Tigris,... 
and ... the Euphrates” (2:10-14, Nyps translation). Starting 
from what is clear, the Tigris and the Euphrates, scholarly 
opinion has divided into two schools. The first reasons that the 
two unknown rivers must be great world rivers on the scale 
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of the Tigris and Euphrates; this view is supported by the Gi- 
hon’s association with Cush, which usually means Nubia in the 
Bible, from which it is concluded that the Gihon is the Nile. 
Accordingly the fourth river is thought to be the Indus or the 
Ganges. These views, and their many variants, would locate 
the garden at some hypothetical common point of origin of 
the Tigris, Euphrates, Nile, and Indus or Ganges. The second 
school reasons that the two unknown rivers must be near the 
Tigris and the Euphrates. The Gihon’s association with Cush 
presents no problem for this view since the ancient Near East 
also had another area known as Cush, the land of the Kassites 
(Akk. Kassti/Kussu-, Greek Kossaioi) in present-day Luristan, 
east of the Tigris (cf. also the Mesopotamian associations of 
Cush in Gen. 10:8-10). This accords well with the Samaritan 
version's translation of Gihon as ‘Asqop, apparently the river 
Choaspes, modern Kerkha - in Luristan. If, following the ap- 
parent order of the biblical text, one then looks further east 
for the Pishon, the Kar-n in Elam becomes a candidate. How- 
ever, this school also admits other possibilities, e.g., that the 
Gihon is the Diyala and Pishon the Kerkha or even the Ara- 
bian Wadi er-Rumma (for other aspects of this problem see 
*Havilah). According to any of these views, since the com- 
mon meeting point of these rivers in antiquity was, or was 
believed to be, the Persian Gulf, the latter would be the undi- 
vided river mentioned in Genesis 2:10a (but could it ever be 
referred to as a river?). This would conform with the implica- 
tion of Genesis 11:2, 9 that the garden was located east of Shi- 
nar (probably Sumer) and Babylon. Since Sumerian tradition 
(the Eden story has many Mesopotamian affinities) located 
its paradise in Dilmun, somewhere in or along the Persian 
Gulf, this school seems to be on the right track. Often associ- 
ated with this school is the explanation of “Eden” (tradition- 
ally connected with Heb. ‘eden pl. ‘adanim, “luxury, delight”) 
as the Sumerian edin (“plain”), a term which is often used as 
a geographic designation for the plain between the Tigris and 
Euphrates in southern Mesopotamia. However, this does not 
conform precisely to the text’s suggestion that the garden is 
east of the Mesopotamian plain. Furthermore, the assump- 
tion of this view that Genesis 2:10 speaks of four rivers flow- 
ing into one, rather than vice versa, is debatable. It is at least 
equally possible that the single source river is understood to 
be located at the head of the Tigris and the Euphrates in the 
north, in which case the identification of Pishon and Gihon re- 
mains problematic. The location of Eden and its rivers clearly 
remains an open question. 


The Trees of Life and Knowledge 
As elusive as the identification of the rivers of paradise is the 
meaning of “the tree of knowledge of good and bad” (‘ez ha- 
daat tov wa-ra‘; for the syntax cf. ha-da‘at oti in Jer. 22:16). 
Several theories have been proposed over the centuries, but 
none has won general acceptance. 


MORAL DISCERNMENT. ‘This view takes “good and bad” in 
the moral sense of right and wrong (cf. Isa. 5:20; Amos 5:14; 
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Micah 3:2) and “knowledge” as the ability to distinguish (cf. 
11 Sam. 19:36; Isa. 7:15) the one from the other. Critics of this 
view note that the very prohibition presumes that man knows 
the rightness of obedience and the wrongness of disobedience, 
and ask how the biblical God can be conceived as wishing to 
withhold moral discernment from man. 


SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE. ‘The main evidence supporting this 
interpretation is the frequent use of “to know” (not only in 
Hebrew and other ancient Near Eastern languages) in the 
sense of “to be intimate with”; it also finds a distinction 
between homosexual and heterosexual indulgence in the 
phrase “to know good and bad,” ignoring the objective case 
of the nouns. Another argument for interpreting “knowl- 
edge of good and bad” in the Garden of Eden story as “sex- 
ual awareness’ is the use of “to know good and bad” in con- 
texts which may conceivably refer (actually they are far more 
embracing) to the sexual urge (Deut. 1:39, before it develops; 
Manual of Discipline 1:9-11, when it develops; 11 Sam. 19:36, 
after it has faded). Indeed, the immediate consequence of 
eating from the tree is awareness of nakedness, and the first 
action reported after the expulsion from the garden is Ad- 
am’s “knowing” Eve (4:1). As regards the latter, however, we- 
ha-adam yada‘ (instead of wa-yeda‘ ha-‘adam) can indicate 
the past perfect tense and could be interpreted as “Now the 
man had known,’ which suggests that Adam knew his wife be- 
fore eating from the tree. Further, critics of the sexual awak- 
ening theory cite God’s declaration to the heavenly court in 
3:22 that through this knowledge “man has become like one 
of us.” It is inconceivable that the Bible would attribute sexu- 
ality to God; and the answer that the reference here is to hu- 
man procreation as the counterpart of divine creativity seems 
forced. Genesis 2:23-24 seems naturally to include sexuality 
as established already before eating from the tree. Further- 
more, eating from this tree was prohibited even before the 
woman was created. 


UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. This view understands “good 
and bad” as a merism, expressing totality by two extremes (cf. 
11 Sam. 14:17 and 22, where David is said in one verse to re- 
semble an angel [cf. Gen. 3:22] in “understanding [lit. “hear- 
ing”] good and bad” and in the other to be as “wise as an an- 
gel... in knowing all that is on the earth’; cf. also “good and 
bad,” meaning “anything at all” Gen. 24:50; 31:24, 29; 11 Sam. 
13:22). Against this interpretation it is pointed out that man 
did not, in fact, gain universal knowledge. 


MATURE INTELLIGENCE. This view notes passages where 
knowledge of good and bad is said to be absent in children 
(Deut. 1:39; Isa. 7:15; cf. Manual of Discipline 1:9-11), and notes 
that unconcern with nakedness is typical of early childhood, 
while shame comes with maturation. Critics argue that Adam's 
ability to name the animals and God's holding him respon- 
sible for disobedience assume something beyond childlike 
intelligence. These objections, however, may not be decisive, 
and there may be some significance in the fact that this inter- 
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pretation was assumed by certain tannaim (Gen. R. 15:7; cf. 
Ber. 40a; Sanh. 7ob). 


CIVILIZING HUMAN RATIONALITY. This view identifies the 
knowledge acquired by eating from the tree as the mental ca- 
pacity which distinguishes man from beast and is the source 
of civilization. Critics point out that man’s assignment “to till 
the garden and tend it” (2:15) itself constitutes civilized behav- 
ior; that the only change reported in the text is awareness of 
nakedness; and that the arts and crafts of civilization for the 
most part originate only with Adam’s descendants (4:20ff.). 
However, Adam himself, not only his descendants, became a 
farmer (3:19, 23), a typically civilized occupation. Becoming 
aware of nakedness is also a distinguishing mark of civiliza- 
tion and may be only the first of many civilized acts. 

The latter point, like this interpretation as a whole, may 
claim some support in comparative ancient Near Eastern lit- 
erature. The beginning of the Mesopotamian Gilgamesh Epic 
(Pritchard, Texts, 72-99, 503-7) describes the early life of Gil- 
gamesh’s friend Enkidu; he lived with, and in the manner of, 
wild animals, knowing nothing of civilized ways. His rise to 
civilization began when a harlot seduced him. After a week 
of cohabitation Enkidu “now had [wi]sdom, [br]oader un- 
derstanding,” and the harlot described his change as having 
“become like a god” (ibid., p. 75¢, lines 29, 34), much as Adam 
and Eve became “like divine beings who know good and bad” 
(Gen. 3:5, 22; if the beginning of the last-quoted line from the 
Gilgamesh Epic is really to be restored, “Thou art [wil]se,” the 
parallel with Gen. 3:5, 22 would be even more complete; how- 
ever, a restoration “Thou art [beauti]ful” is also possible; cf. 
Pritchard, Texts, 77a, line 11). Subsequently the harlot clothed 
Enkidu and introduced him to human food and drink and 
other aspects of civilization. Clearly the change in Enkidu was 
far more than sexual, as some have held. The text stresses En- 
kidu’s resultant alienation from his erstwhile animal compan- 
ions and his acquisition of human ways. The “wisdom” and 
“understanding” he gained constitute human intelligence. (A 
sort of commentary on this passage appears in Dan. 4:29-30, 
which describes Nebuchadnezzar’s life while exiled in terms 
reminiscent of Enkidu’s early life (some literary relationship 
between the two passages must be presumed), while Dan. 4:13 
states explicitly that the change is from a human mind (lit. 
“*heart”) to an animal mind, and verse 31 specifies a loss of 
“knowledge” (manda‘).) Some parts of the Enkidu narrative 
are known to be modeled on creation myths, and the narra- 
tive of his civilization may similarly reflect an as yet unknown 
text about the first man. Be that as it may, this narrative sup- 
ports the view that the knowledge gained from the tree of 
knowledge was human rationality (cf. below, for knowledge 
in the “Myth of Adapa”). However, such comparative literary 
support cannot be considered an infallible guide to the bibli- 
cal meaning, since literature often undergoes reinterpretation 
when transferred from one society to another. Far less prob- 
lematic, but still not lacking in ambiguity, is the “tree of life? 
Clearly it confers immortality (3:22, “he might also take from 
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the tree of life and eat, and live forever!”). It is not included 
in God's prohibition (2:16-17), so it may be that God origi- 
nally intended Adam to live forever; only after man had dis- 
obeyed and obtained the divine prerogative of “knowing good 
and bad” was this boon revoked (3:19, 22-24). It is not clear 
whether immortality would have been conferred by eating this 
tree’s fruit once or only by continuous eating. Since Adam had 
access to the tree before the expulsion, the fact that he had not 
already gained immortality suggests that the fruit had to be 
eaten continuously, but the urgency of the expulsion (3:22-24) 
suggests that a single eating may have sufficed. 


The Serpent 

The text is at pains to point out the creatureliness of the ser- 
pent, describing it as one “of all the wild beasts that the Lord 
God had made” (3:1, 14); it is distinguished from the other 
beasts only by its shrewdness (3:1). Its insignificance is under- 
lined in 3:9-19, where God interrogates Adam and Eve, and 
both respond, while the serpent is not questioned and does 
not respond. In view of the prominent role played by serpents 
in ancient Near Eastern religion and mythology this treatment 
of the serpent amounts to desecration and demythologization, 
quite possibly intentional. As a result, the source of evil is de- 
nied divine or even demonic status: evil is no independent 
principle in the cosmos, but stems from the behavior and at- 
titudes of God’s creatures. 

From early times the serpent has been seen as a symbol, 
whose meaning is widely debated. Some have stressed the ser- 
pent’s well-known phallic symbolism and fertility associations, 
taking the narrative to reflect an attitude toward human sexu- 
ality, fertility cults, and the like. Others see the serpent as rep- 
resenting man’s own shrewdness. Since in ancient Near East- 
ern mythology the forces of chaos which oppose the forces of 
creation and cosmos are widely represented as serpents, many 
see the serpent here, too, as a personification of the forces of 
chaos. According to this view, disobeying God undermines the 
cosmic order. Alternatively, the serpent may represent ethical 
evil in general, a meaning that serpentine mythological motifs 
are given elsewhere in the Bible (e.g., Isa. 26:21-27:1). 


Mythological Features 

Certain details of the narrative seem not to conform to “classi- 
cal” biblical religion, but rather to reflect more primitive notions 
and premises. The very need to withhold immortality from man 
bespeaks divine jealousy: God and the divine beings are unwill- 
ing to have man acquire both of the distinctive characteristics of 
divinity, “knowledge of good and bad” and immortality (even 
if they may be willing to have man acquire immortality alone). 
The Eden narrative is deeply rooted in ancient Near Eastern and 
folkloristic traditions. In spite of some adaptation of these tra- 
ditions to biblical theological tenets, it seems that some of the 
primitive notions of these traditions resisted adaptation. 


LITERARY COMPOSITION 


Critics generally hold that the Eden narrative stems from a 
different source than the preceding creation narrative (Gen. 
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1:1-2:4a or 4b). Divergent authorship is indicated, according 
to the documentary hypothesis, by the two narratives’ con- 
tradictory orders of creation (ch. 1: trees, animals, man and 
woman; ch 2: man, trees, animals, woman). On the basis of 
vocabulary and content the first narrative is assigned to the 
Priestly Document (P), while the second is assigned to the Je- 
hovist, or Yahwist, Document (J; for a contrary view see Cas- 
suto, Genesis 1, ad loc.). 

The Eden pericope in itself appears to combine more 
than one narrative of the same events. Many doublets in the 
text point to at least two parallel recensions. The following 
are some of the doublets which have been suggested: 2:5 and 
6 (primordial irrigation), 2:8 and 9 (planting the garden), 2:8 
and 15 (placing man in it), 2:23 and 3:20 (naming the woman), 
3:7 and 21 (clothing the couple), 3:18b and 19a (man’s future 
food), 3:18a and 17c, d, 19a (man’s future occupation), 3:19b and 
19c (man’s return to the earth), 3:23 and 24 (expulsion from 
paradise). Other seemingly disjunctive elements are 2:9b (the 
two trees clumsily seem attached to the verse) and 10-14 (the 
rivers). On these points there is general agreement, at least in 
principle. However there is no unanimity at all when it comes 
to regrouping the variants in order to reconstruct the hypo- 
thetical earlier recensions. 


LITERARY AND FOLKLORISTIC AFFINITIES 


The Eden narrative’s affinities with primitive folklore and other 
biblical and ancient Near Eastern, especially Mesopotamian, 
compositions are many, yet there is no single piece of ancient 
literature which resembles the narrative as a whole, either in 
its details or theological significance. 

The primordial absence of produce and standard forms 
of irrigation resemble the immediately postdiluvian condi- 
tions, which presumably duplicate primordial conditions in 
the Sumerian “Rulers of Lagas” (in: Jcs, 21 (1967), 283). The 
notion of a divine garden, paradigm of fertility, is mentioned 
elsewhere in the Bible (Gen. 13:10; Isa. 51:3; Ezek. 36:35; Joel 
2:3); a fragmentary passage in the Gilgamesh Epic (Pritchard, 
Texts, p. 89c) and a fuller passage in Ezekiel 28:11-19 speak of 
its jewel-bearing trees; the Ezekiel passage is a narrative and 
reflects a different version of the Eden story (cf., also Ezek. 
31:5-9, 16-18). Yet another paradise narrative is the Sumerian 
tale of “Enki and Ninhursag” (Pritchard, Texts, 37-41), which 
describes the land (or island) of Dilmun, east of Sumer, as a 
pure, clean, and bright land, where there is neither sickness 
nor death, and where the animals live in harmony. One epi- 
sode in the narrative involves the sun-god’s watering Dilmun 
with fresh water brought up from the earth, thus making it fer- 
tile. The earth-goddess Ninhursag gives birth to eight plants, 
which the water-god Enki proceeds to devour. This leads Nin- 
hursag to curse Enki; this nearly causes the latter’s death, but 
ultimately Ninhursag is made to heal him. Aside from the 
Eden narrative’s manifest similarities to these stories, the dif- 
ferences are also significant; most noticeable is the far more 
natural configuration of the narrative in Genesis 2-3, in con- 
trast to the fantastic or supernatural nature of the other ac- 
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counts, including Ezekiel’s. Placing man in the garden “to till 
and tend it” faintly echoes the Mesopotamian creation stories 
according to which man was created to free the gods from 
laboring to produce their own food (Pritchard, Texts, 68; cf. 
W.G. Lambert, Atrahasis (1969), 42-67; A. Heidel, The Babylo- 
nian Genesis (1942), 69-71; S.N. Kramer, The Sumerians (1963), 
149-50). In the Bible this is not seen as the purpose of man’s 
creation — in fact, the creation of man and the placing of him 
in the garden are separated by several verses; and there is no 
suggestion at all that God or the other heavenly beings ben- 
efit from man’s labor. The theme of lost immortality appears 
briefly near the end of the Gilgamesh Epic. From the bottom 
of the sea Gilgamesh brought up a plant which contained the 
power of rejuvenating the aged; he called it “The Man Be- 
comes Young in Old Age,’ declaring, “I myself shall eat [it], 
and thus return to the state of my youth” (in Pritchard, Texts, 
96). Later, however, Gilgamesh set the plant down while bath- 
ing, and a serpent made off with it and subsequently shed its 
skin (11. 285-9; in 1. 296 the serpent is referred to as “ground- 
lion”; some take this as simply an epithet of the serpent, but 
others, following the testimony of Akkadian lexical texts, take 
“ground-lion” as “chameleon” (which etymologically means 
“ground-lion”)). The belief that snakes, or lizards, regain their 
youth when they cast their skins is common among primitive 
peoples (cf., the analogous belief about molting eagles in Isa. 
40:31; Ps. 103:51). This is a reflex of the well-known folklore 
motif of how the serpent cheated man out of immortality, for 
the significance of which see below. The loss of immortal- 
ity is treated in great detail in the Akkadian Myth of Adapa 
(Pritchard, Texts, 101-3). Priest and sage of the city of Eridu, 
Adapa had been given “wise understanding... to teach the pat- 
terns of the land” (a, 3 (this apparently means to teach man- 
kind the patterns of civilization), had been shown “the heart 
of the heaven and the earth” (B, 57-58)). The god Ea “had 
given him wisdom, eternal life he had not given him” (a, 4). 
While he was fishing in the Persian Gulf to supply Ea’s temple 
at Eridu with fish, the south wind swamped Adapa’s boat, so 
Adapa broke its wing with a curse. As Adapa was summoned. 
before the chief god Anu in heaven to account for this behav- 
ior, Ea warned him not to eat and drink the bread and wa- 
ter of death that would be presented to him there. However, 
Anu had been disposed favorably to Adapa by another of Ea’s 
stratagems, so that he in fact desired to supplement Adapa’s 
wisdom by offering him the bread and food of life. Unaware, 
Adapa refused it, accepting only a garment and some anoint- 
ing oil Ea had approved; and so he lost (eternal) life. Adapa 
is to be identified with Oannes, known from other sources to 
have been the first of approximately seven antediluvian sages 
who taught humanity civilization, paralleling the culture- 
founding Cainite genealogy from Adam through Lamech’s 
children (Gen. 4), with Oannes-Adapa occupying the position 
of Adam. To this some have added the evidence of an Akka- 
dian synonym list which supposedly equates Adapa, written 
a-da-ap/b, with “man” (E.A. Speiser in Pritchard, Texts, 101 
n. 4; see also M. Civil (ed.), Materials for the Sumerian Lexi- 
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con, vol. 12, p. 93 line 20); however it is doubtful that this is 
Adapa, whose name is not written this way, and the very sig- 
nificance of the equation is uncertain. Not all details of the 
relationship of the Myth of Adapa to the Eden narrative are 
clear or necessarily convincing, but some relationship does 
seem indicated. The contrasts, aside from obviously wide di- 
vergence in details and plot, are most profound and charac- 
teristic in the area of underlying religious outlook. Although 
the Myth of Adapa does not make it clear whether Ea simply 
erred or purposely deceived Adapa, it expresses in either case 
a resigned acceptance of death as a situation beyond rational 
human control. The biblical narrative, on the other hand, as- 
sumes that death and other forms of misfortune in this world 
are the earned results of human behavior whose consequences 
man knew in advance. The theme of man’s being cheated out 
of immortality by the serpent or some other skin-sloughing 
animal appears in the folklore of several peoples. Another 
frequently occurring motif is that of the perverted message, 
wherein God sent to man a message of immortality which the 
messenger perverted into a message of mortality, thus doom- 
ing mankind ever since. At times these two motifs are com- 
bined: God’s message instructed man to rejuvenate himself by 
casting off his old skin, but the faithless messenger gave this 
information to the serpent instead, and told man that his life 
would end in death. On the basis of these motifs, J.G. Frazer 
surmised that an earlier version of the Eden narrative related 
as follows: the garden contained two trees - the tree of life 
and the tree of death (cf. the food and drink offered Adapa). 
God sent a message, through the serpent, that man should eat 
from the tree of life, not the tree of death. The clever serpent, 
however, reversed the message, leading the human couple to 
eat from the tree of death (cf. the deception of Adapa), while 
he himself ate from the tree of life and thus gained immortal- 
ity (cf. Pritchard, Texts, 96 referred to above). 

The material surveyed above leads to the conclusion that 
the biblical Eden narrative has roots in ancient Near Eastern 
literature. Yet, as noted above, these parallels are fragmentary, 
dealing with only a few motifs each, and the discrepancies 
in detail are often great. How these gaps were bridged can- 
not be said with certainty, presumably because of ignorance 
of the process of transmission of ancient Near Eastern litera- 
ture to the Bible. Quite possibly these stories became known 
to the biblical authors in proto-Israelite versions which they 
molded, with creative editorial skill, into a unique narrative 


with a wholly new meaning. 
[Jeffery Howard Tigay] 


PARADISE AND HELL IN LATER JEWISH THOUGHT 


Paradise and Hell, the places of reward for the righteous and 
punishment for the wicked after death, are traditionally re- 
ferred to as the Garden of Eden and *Gehinnom respectively. 
In the Bible these two names never refer to the abode of souls 
after death; nevertheless, the idea of a fiery torment for the 
wicked may have been suggested by Isaiah 66:24. The earli- 
est possible allusion to Gehinnom in the new sense is found 
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lowers of Aristotle, at times as his critics, included, during the 
134 and 14 centuries — Samuel ibn *Tibbon, Jacob *Anatoli, 
Shem Tov ibn *Falaquera, Levi b. Abraham of Villefranche, 
Joseph *Kaspi, Zerahiah b. Isaac *Gracian, *Hillel b. Samuel 
of Verona, Isaac *Albalag, Moses *Abulafia, *Moses b. Joshua 
of Narbonne, and *Levi b. Gershom (Gersonides), their most 
outstanding representative; from the 15" to the 17 century - 
Simeon b. Zemah *Duran, Joseph *Albo, the brothers Joseph 
and Isaac *Ibn Shem Tov, Abraham *Bibago, *Judah b. Jehiel 
Messer Leon, Elijah *Delmedigo, Moses *Almosnino, and Jo- 
seph Solomon *Delmedigo. (‘The exact relation of these phi- 
losophers to Aristotle may be gathered from the entries ap- 
pearing under their names.) 


Issues in Jewish Aristotelianism 

Jewish Aristotelianism is a complex phenomenon, the general 
trends of which can be seen from some of its characteristic 
discussions. Jewish Aristotelianism differs from the antecedent 
types of medieval Jewish philosophy in its heightened aware- 
ness of the boundaries of faith and reason (see *Belief). Jew- 
ish Kalam and Neoplatonism used a variety of rational argu- 
ments to establish the truth of revelation, without seeing, on 
the whole, any sharp boundaries between philosophy and re- 
ligion. By contrast, Jewish Aristotelians held that philosophic 
speculations must proceed without any regard to theological 
doctrines. They recognized as valid only demonstrative ar- 
guments, that is to say, arguments based on the standards for 
such arguments laid down by Aristotle (see Analytica posteri- 
ora, 73a, 21ff., and passim). Once the content of faith and rea- 
son had been delineated independently, it could be asked how 
the two realms are related. According to one view, represented 
by Maimonides, the teachings of religion and philosophy 
could be harmonized only in part. For example, Maimonides 
maintains that while many doctrines, such as the existence 
of God and His unity, can be demonstrated scientifically, the 
doctrine of creatio ex nihilo cannot, and one therefore has to 
be guided by prophetic revelation (Guide, 2:15). By contrast, 
Jewish Averroists like Isaac Albalag, Joseph Kaspi, and Moses 
of Narbonne (Narboni) opposed the tendency to harmonize 
faith and reason. Thus, e.g., they accepted the doctrine of the 
eternity of the world, holding that it had been demonstrated 
by Aristotle. More than that, Kaspi and Narboni more or less 
openly alleged that Maimonides’ defense of creatio ex nihilo 
was only apparent, i.e., exoteric, and that his real, i.e., esoteric, 
view agreed with Aristotle's (Kaspi, Maskiyyot Kesef, 99-101; 
Moses of Narbonne, Commentary to the Guide, 34a; see on the 
latter Joseph Solomon Delmedigo’s Epistle, published by A. 
Geiger, in his Melo Hofnajim, Ger. pt. 18 and 65, n. 70). Using 
the terms of the Christian Averroists, Albalag opposes the way 
of faith based on the prophets (ex prophetis) to the way of rea- 
son (via rationis), the one being the way of miracle, the other 
the way of nature. The two realms, according to Albalag, are 
distinct and incompatible (see G. Vajda, Isaac Albalag, 153-7, 
165-75, 251-66; and Ch. Touati, in: REJ, 1 (1962), 35-47). A 
central and most crucial issue in Jewish Aristotelianism was 
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the question of *creation. Aristotle based his notion that the 
world is eternal on the nature of time and motion (Physics, 
8:1-3; Metaphysics, 12:6, 1-2; De Caelo, 1:10-12) and on the 
impossibility of assuming a genesis of prime matter (Physics, 
1:9). In contrast to the Kalam theologians, who maintained the 
doctrine of temporal creation, the medieval Muslim philoso- 
phers interpreted creation as eternal, i-e., as the eternal pro- 
cession of forms which emanate from the active or creative 
knowledge of God (see *Emanation). The task with which the 
Jewish Aristotelians were faced was either to disprove or to 
accept the notion of the world’s eternity. Maimonides offers 
a survey and refutation of Kalam proofs for creation and ad- 
vances his own theory of temporal creation (Guide, 2:17), for 
which he indicates the theological motive that miracles are 
possible only in a universe created by a spontaneous divine 
will (2:25). He rejects the emanationist theory of the Muslim 
Aristotelians since it fails to account for the origin of matter 
(2:22). In the course of the subsequent discussion, the more 
radical Aristotelians veered toward the Muslim philosophers’ 
position, namely, the doctrine of eternal creation. Isaac Al- 
balag, echoing Avicenna, regarded eternal creation as much 
more befitting to God than temporal creation (see Vajda, loc. 
cit., 134ff.). Gersonides maintained the notion of creation in 
time, but denied the possibility of a temporal origination of 
prime matter (Milhamot, 6:1, 7). Crescas, on the other hand, 
sought to combine the concept of creatio ex nihilo with that 
of eternal creation of the world by God’s design and will (Or 
Adonai, 3:1, 4-5). For a survey of the problems involved and 
the main positions taken, see Isaac *Abrabanel, Shamayim 
Hadashim. In the period following Crescas, when there was 
greater emphasis on the possibility of miracles, the doctrine 
of temporal creation gained greater adherence. Closely allied 
to the problem of creation is that of divine *providence. The 
Muslim philosophers, who accepted the doctrine of eternal 
creation, understood Aristotle to teach that providence is 
identical with the operations of nature, which safeguards the 
permanence of the species, but is unconcerned with individ- 
uals. To bring the Aristotelian position more into harmony 
with the teachings of religion, Ibn Daud (Emunah Ramah, 6:2) 
makes the point, later elaborated by Maimonides (Guide, 2:17), 
that divine providence extends to individual men according to 
their degree of intellectual perfection. The question of divine 
providence and the related problem of God's knowledge gave 
rise to a concurrent problem, that of divine foreknowledge 
and man’s *free will. Narboni shows that God’s foreknowledge 
does not necessarily preclude man’s free action (see Guttmann, 
Philosophies, 203-7). Crescas, on the other hand, adopts a 
determinist position, but states that this does not invalidate 
the divine commandments (Or Adonai, 2:5, 3; see Guttmann, 
op. cit., 238-40). The topic of providence is linked with that 
of *reward and punishment in the hereafter, which, in turn, 
raises the question of individual immortality. Since Jewish 
Aristotelianism inherited not only Aristotle’s own rather am- 
biguous doctrine of the soul, but also the discussions of the 
Greek commentators and Muslim philosophers that revealed 
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in the Apocrypha, in which the general phrase “accursed val- 
ley” is used to describe the place where the wicked will be 
judged and punished (1 En. 27:1ff.). The name Gehenna (= 
Gehinnom) first appears in the New Testament (e.g., Matt. 
5:22, 29 ff.), as does “Paradise,” the abode of the blessed (e.g., 
Luke 23:43). The word pardes (“park, “orchard”) occurs in 
biblical and talmudic sources, but rarely, if ever, in the sense 
of “heavenly abode.” The oldest Jewish source to mention Gan 
(= Garden of) Eden and Gehinnom is probably a statement of 
Johanan b. Zakkai at the end of the first century c.£.: “There 
are two ways before me, one leading to Paradise and the other 
to Gehinnom” (Ber. 28b). Jewish teaching about a future life 
was never systematized, and the varied statements in rabbinic 
literature cannot be combined into a consistent whole. “Days 
of the Messiah” and “World to Come” are sometimes sharply 
distinguished, sometimes virtually identified. Some passages 
indicate that the righteous and wicked will enter Gan Eden 
and Gehinnom only after the resurrection and last judgment; 
in others, the departed take their assigned places immediately 
after death. Other descriptions of future bliss and punishment 
make no mention of locale. 


APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE 


The apocalypses frequently mention the punishment of the 
wicked by fire (1 En. 90:26 ff; 1v Ezra 7:36; Testament of Abra- 
ham (A) 12). In 11 Enoch 10 the places of reward and punish- 
ment are located in the third heaven; usually Hell is under- 
ground, as in 11 Enoch 40:12. Hell is sometimes identified 
with *Sheol (1 En. 22:8ff.). In the Bible, however, Sheol was 
the abode of all the dead, and it was not a place of retribution. 
Now it becomes to some extent a place of punishment. The 
Apocalypses of Baruch and Ezra come closer to the old no- 
tion: Sheol is the temporary abode of souls between death and 
the last judgment (11 Bar. 23:5; 1v Ezra 4:41); but reward and 
punishment may begin during this period (11 Bar. 36:11). The 
punishment at the end of time is final, and there is no hope of 
any further change or repentance (ibid. 85:12). The sources also 
describe the rewards of the righteous; Assumption of Moses 
10:10 includes among the satisfactions of the righteous that 
they will see the wicked suffering in Gehenna. 


RABBINIC LITERATURE 


Gehinnom and Gan Eden existed even before the world was 
created (Pes. 54a), Gehinnom at the left hand of God, Gan 
Eden at His right (Mid. Ps. 90:12). 


Gehinnom 

So vast is Hell, it may be compared to a pot of which the rest of 
the universe forms the lid (Pes. 94a). Gehinnom is not only for 
punishment, but also for purgation. According to Bet Sham- 
mai, those whose merits and sins are evenly balanced will be 
purified in the flames of Gehinnom, and thus rendered fit to 
enter Gan Eden. Bet *Hillel held that such marginal persons 
would, by God's mercy, escape the ordeal (Tosef., Sanh. 13:3; 
RH 16b-17a). A widely held view was that the wicked will be 
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punished in Gehinnom for 12 months only, after which they 
will be annihilated, to suffer no more. Only a limited group, 
chiefly those who by word and deed have repudiated their 
loyalty to the Jewish people and the basic doctrines of Jewish 
faith, will endure endless torment (Tosef., Sanh. 12:4, 5; RH 
17a). However, R. Akiva cited Isaiah 66:23 concerning the 12- 
month sentence, indicating that even the wicked after having 
atoned for their sins in purgatory will join the righteous in 
Gan Eden (Eduy. 10). The severity of Gehinnom was mitigated 
in rabbinic thought. It was widely believed that all Israel, ex- 
cept for a few arch sinners, would have a share in the world 
to come, and so could not be unconditionally doomed to Hell 
(Sanh. 10). Abraham was said to stand at the entrance of Ge- 
hinnom and prevent his circumcised descendants from being 
incarcerated there (Er. 19a; cf. the reference to “Abraham’s bo- 
som” in Luke 16:23). Moreover, all the condemned, including 
gentiles, would have respite from punishment on the Sabbath 
(Sanh. 65b). The possibility that the reprobates might repent, 
acknowledge the justness of their punishment, and thus open 
the way to their redemption is mentioned in several places (Er. 
loc. cit.; on the sons of Korah, see Ginzberg, Legends, 6 (1928), 
103, n. 586). That the piety of a son may mitigate the punish- 
ment of a deceased parent is implied in Kiddushin 31b (cf. 
11 Macc. 12:42ff.) and stated explicitly in a post-talmudic story 
(Kallah Rabbati, 2:9, ed. Higger, 202 ff.). The special effective- 
ness of the recital of *Kaddish for this purpose is mentioned in 
medieval writings (e.g., Bahya ben *Asher, Deut. 21:8). Some 
Palestinian rabbis denied that there is, or will be, a place called 
Gehinnom. They held that at the final judgment sinners will 
be destroyed by the unshielded rays of the sun or by a fire is- 
suing from their own bodies (Gen. R. 6:6; 26:6). 


Gan Eden 

A place is reserved for every Israelite in both Gan Eden and 
Gehinnom. Before being assigned to their proper abode, the 
wicked are shown the place they might have occupied in 
Heaven, and the righteous, the place they might have occupied 
in Hell (Mid. Ps. 6:6; 31:6). In contrast to passages that depict 
the righteous sitting at golden tables (Taan. 25a) or under elab- 
orate canopies (Ruth 3:4) and participating in lavish banquets 
(BB 75a), Rav (third century c.£.) declared that in the world 
to come - Gan Eden is not specifically mentioned - there will 
be no sensual enjoyment and no transaction of business or 
competition, but the righteous will sit crowned, enjoying the 
radiance of the Divine Presence (Ber. 17a). Some 11 persons, 
mostly biblical figures, entered Paradise alive (Ginzberg, Leg- 
ends, 5 (1925), 5-96) and legend tells in detail how R. Joshua 
b. Levi accomplished this feat (Ket. 77b). 


MEDIEVAL LITERATURE 


A number of post-talmudic writings give longer and more 
fully elaborated descriptions of Gan Eden and Gehinnom, 
which are in substantial agreement with the briefer accounts 
in the Talmud and classic Midrashim. Among these writings 
are tractate Gan Eden and tractate Gehinnom, the Iggeret of R. 
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Joshua b. Levi, Midrash Konen, and Otiyyot de-R. Akiva. They 
generally picture Heaven and Hell each divided into seven sec- 
tions; souls are assigned to the several sections in accordance 
with the level of their merits or the heinousness of their sins. 
The Jewish accounts of Hell are tame compared to those in me- 
dieval Christian literature, as is apparent from Dante's Divine 
Comedy, written in the 14» century. On the other hand, Gan 
Eden is not pictured as a place of completely static bliss: the 
Messiah is there awaiting the day of the redemption (accord- 
ing to Midrash Konen, suffering for the sins of Israel), and he 
enlists the help of the righteous souls in urging God to speed 
the final deliverance (see J.D. Eisenstein, Ozar Midrashim, 1 
(1915), 85, 87). In the 13-14" centuries the poet *Immanuel 
b. Solomon of Rome wrote the fullest account of Paradise and 
Hell in Hebrew literature; it is entitled Tophet and Eden and is 
the last section of his Mahbarot. It was possibly suggested by 
Dante's Divine Comedy, but possesses little literary power or 
religious depth. Its most notable feature is the inclusion of a 
section in Eden for pious gentiles in accordance with the pre- 
vailing Jewish teaching. Moreover, unlike Dante, Immanuel 
did not mention reprobates in Tophet by name. Some medi- 
eval philosophers explained earlier references to Paradise and 
Hell as figures of speech. Heaven meant the joy of commu- 
nion with God, and Hell meant to be deprived of eternal life 
(Maim., Yad, Teshuvah 8:1, 5). To Joseph *Albo, Hell is the state 
of the soul which, having sought only material gratifications 
in this life, has no means of obtaining satisfaction in the non- 
material life beyond the grave (Ikkarim 4:33). The Kabbalists 
developed and adapted the relatively simple notions of Gan 
Eden and Gehinnom to fit into their complex systems, and 
especially in order to reconcile them with the doctrine of re- 
incarnation (see *Gilgul). 


MODERN PERIOD 


Moses *Mendelssohn flatly rejected the idea of Hell as incom- 
patible with the mercy of God (Gesammelte Schriften, 3 (1843), 
345-7). Modern Jews of all religious viewpoints, including 
those who vigorously uphold the belief in personal immortal- 
ity, have generally discarded the idea that Paradise and Hell ex- 
ist literally. Since these concepts, though once widely accepted, 
were never regarded as dogmatically binding, the rejection of 
them has not occasioned any strain, even on Orthodoxy. 


[Bernard J. Bamberger] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Frazer, Folklore in the Old Testament, 1 
(1919), 45-77; Th. C. Vriezen, Orderzoek naar de paradijs-voorstelling 
bij de oude Semietische Volken (1937), incl. bibl.; P. Humbert, Etudes 
sur le récit du paradis et de la chute dans la Genése (1940), incl. bibl.; 
U. Cassuto, in: Studies in Memory of M. Schorr (1944), 248-58; J.L. 
McKenzie, in: Theological Studies, 15 (1954), 541-72; E.A. Speiser, 
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(1970), 137-50. See also Commentaries to Genesis 2:4-3. IN JEWISH 
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and Hell in Comparative Religion (1923); H. Strack and P. Billerbeck, 
Kommentar zum Neuen Testament, 4 (1928), 1016-65. 


PARAF, PIERRE (1893-1989), French author, editor and 
broadcasting executive. Born in Paris, Paraf, a graduate in 
law, was an officer in the French army during World War 1, 
then took up journalism, and from 1930 until 1939 was liter- 
ary editor of the Paris daily La République. He later worked 
for the left-wing daily Combat and for the monthly LEurope. 
In 1936 he joined the French radio service and eventually 
became chief editor of French Radio-Television. After the 
French military collapse in 1940, he fought with the under- 
ground until the liberation in 1944. Paraf showed strong Jewish 
loyalties in his work and writings. In one of his early books, 
Quand Israél Aima (1929), he expressed his pride in belong- 
ing to the Jewish people. With the writer Bernard *Lecache, 
he founded in 1927 the Ligue internationale contre le Racisme 
et [Antisémitisme. He was president of the Mouvement con- 
tre le Racisme, 'Antisémitisme et pour la Paix and a member 
of the executive of the League for the Rights of Man. After 
World War 11 he directed the monthly review Amitié France- 
Israél and wrote books on Jewish and Zionist themes. Among 
them were Israél dans le monde (1947) and LEtat d’Israél dans 
le monde (1960). His other books include Les cités du bonheur 
(1945), LAscension des peuples noirs (1958), Les démocraties 
populaires (1962), and Le Racisme dans le monde (1964). 


[Godfrey Edmond Silverman] 


PARAGUAY, South American republic; population (est. 
2005) 4,960,000, Jewish population 900. 

A few isolated Jews came to Paraguay from France, Swit- 
zerland, and Italy toward the end of the 19" century and 
merged with the native population without ever establishing 
a Jewish community. On the eve of World War 1 a number of 
Sephardi Jews immigrated from Palestine. The families Arditi, 
Cohenca, Levi, Mendelzon, and Varzan formed the first hevra 
kaddisha (Alianza Israelita) in 1917 and established the first 
synagogue with other Sephardim from Turkey and Greece. 
A second immigration wave in the early 1920s brought Jews 
from the Ukraine and Poland who founded the Ashkenazi 
community, Union Hebraica. Until 1937 Jews immigrated to 
Paraguay without limitations according to the liberal constitu- 
tion of 1870. In 1937 restrictions were imposed on the accep- 
tance of refugees and the minister of foreign affairs instructed 
the consuls in Europe to avoid granting visas to Jews. At the 
end of the 1930s together with the increase of antisemitism 
in public opinion, some projects of agricultural colonization 
of Jews in the department of Concepcién and the areas of the 
Chaco were considered. One of the requisites for this project 
was the deposit of $1,000 for each adult immigrant. But this 
project failed as a result of the opposition by the bishop of 
those areas, Emilio Sosa Gaona, some sections of the army, 
members of the Parliament, and the agitation provoked by 
agents of the German Nazi government. As a result, between 
1933 and 1945 only some 1,000 Jews from Germany, Austria, 
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and Czechoslovakia were permitted to immigrate to Paraguay. 
Nevertheless, some Paraguayan consuls in Europe - Paris, 
Cologne, Warsaw, Lisbon, and Prague - sold thousands of 
visas and passports to Jewish refugees. Many of them used 
those documents as stepping stones to Argentina, Brazil, and 
Uruguay where immigration laws were more severe. Others, 
who remained in Europe, tried to receive, with the aid of the 
passports, the status of alien citizens and some of them did 
succeed in saving their lives. 

The Jews in Paraguay lived in the capital Asuncion and 
established the Union de Israelitas pro Socorro Mutuo. This 
group built the main synagogue, later located within the 
premises of the Unién Hebraica. After World War 11 a last 
group of immigrants, mostly survivors from the concentra- 
tion camps, arrived. 

In the beginning of the 21% century the Jewish commu- 
nity was estimated at some 300 families or 900 persons. The 
size of the community is decreasing through immigration 
to Argentina and Brazil, but there are also occasional immi- 
grants from those countries, especially due to marriage. The 
intermarriage rate was rising; most of the intermarried cou- 
ples give their children a Jewish education. There is a contin- 
uous trickle of emigrants to Israel, and since 1948 some 480 
people made aliyah. 

Most Paraguayan Jews engage in commerce or industry. 
There are about 25 Jewish professionals, most of whom stud- 
ied in Paraguay. The community supports a Jewish school, 
named “Escuela Integral Estado de Israel,’ in which Hebrew 
is taught in addition to the official curriculum, which is at- 
tended by more than two thirds of the Jewish children of 
school age. About 50 Jewish students are enrolled at the uni- 
versity, in addition to others who study abroad. In Paraguay 
there are some 40,000 Germans or people of German descent, 
many of whom had openly supported the Nazis before and 
during World War 11. A number of prominent Nazis, among 
them Dr. J. *Mengele of *Auschwitz, found temporary shelter 
in Paraguay. There were some short-lived antisemitic decrees 
in 1936 and some antisemitic incidents prior to the establish- 
ment of the strong-arm regime of General Alfredo Stroess- 
ner in 1954, which established a dictatorship until 1989. After 
that time, Jews were not disturbed. Paraguay voted in 1947 
for the UN Resolution on the partition of Palestine and has 
been friendly to Israel ever since. An Israel Embassy was es- 
tablished in 1968. The Consejo Representativeo Israelita del 
Paraguay represents the Jewish community vis-a-vis the pub- 
lic and authorities. There is also a sports club, a *B’nai B'rith, 
*Wizo chapter, and a *Ha-No”r ha-Ziyyoni movement. In 
1968 another youth organization, Centro Israelita Juvenil, 
was established. 

There were three synagogues: Ashkenazi, Sephardi, and 
Chabad. In Asuncion there is also a Jewish museum with a 
Holocaust memorial. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Associacion Filantropica Israelita, Buenos 
Aires, Zehn Jahre Aufbauarbeit in Suedamerika (Ger. and Sp., 1943); A. 
Monk and J. Isaacson, Comunidades Judias de Latinoamérica (1968); 
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J. Shatzky, Comunidades Judias en Latinoamérica (1952); J. Beller, Jews 
in Latin America (1969). 


[Benjamin (Benno) Varon (Weiser) / Efraim Zadoff (274 ed.)] 


PARAH (Heb. 319 “heifer”), name of the fourth treatise in the 
Mishnah and the Tosefta in the order of *Tohorot. This trac- 
tate is based upon the pentateuchal law of the burning of the 
*red heifer as set forth in Numbers 19:1-22. 

The tractate is divided into 12 chapters whose subject 
matter is the proper age for the validity of the heifer and other 
sacrificial animals; the type of work that invalidates the heifer 
(3:1, 3, 4); the degree of redness required (2:2, 5); the prepa- 
ration of the priest prior to the burning of the heifer (3:1, 5, 
8); the manner of bringing the spring water (3:3, 4); the pro- 
cedure of the bringing and burning of the heifer (3:6, 7, 9-11; 
4:2, 3); irrelevant intentions at the time of the slaughtering of 
the heifer (4:1, 3); defilement of those engaged in the prepara- 
tion and burning of the heifer (4:4); qualifications for vessels 
containing the purifying waters (5); laws pertaining to work 
done with the spring water and the procedure of its mingling 
with the ashes of the heifer (6; 7; 8:1, 2; 9:4); the type and con- 
dition of spring water considered fit for the purifying waters 
(8:8-11; 9:1-3); status of the mixture after defilement (9:5—9); 
ritual uncleanness of objects coming in contact with the puri- 
fying waters or their vessels (10); cases of doubt if the purify- 
ing waters were defiled (11:1-2); laws of the hyssop used in the 
sprinkling of the purifying waters (11:7—-9; 12:2, 6); procedure 
in the sprinkling on the ritually unclean (12:3-5, 11). 

It is stated that until the destruction of the Temple no 
more than nine heifers were actually prepared (3:5), and the 
names of those who prepared them are given. Of significance 
is chapter 3 outlining extreme measures instituted by the rab- 
bis to guarantee the ritual purity of the priest who was to burn 
the heifer. These were enacted as safeguards from certain op- 
posing views of the Sadducees. The tractate includes discus- 
sion on some general principles of ritual uncleanness, not di- 
rectly related to the major theme (8:4-7; 11:4—6; 12:8-10). 

The Tosefta Parah consists of 12 chapters, which embody 
and supplement in detail the laws contained in the Mishnah. 
Noteworthy is the section on laws pertaining to the differ- 
ent standards of ritual purity between a *haver and an *am- 
ha-arez (4:12-5:3). It should be noted that while J. Sussmann 
(1969) adduced considerable evidence for the observance of 
the laws of ritual purity in Erez Israel throughout the amoraic 
period, he was unable to bring any direct evidence for the ex- 
istence or use of the ashes of the red heifer during this period. 
Similar questions have been raised concerning the practices 
of the Dead Sea sect (see: J. Neusner, 1987, 146ff.). There is no 
Gemara on the tractate in the Babylonian Talmud nor in the 
Jerusalem Talmud. Neusner published a translation of the 
Mishnah (1991) and the Tosefta (2002) of Parah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Blackman, Mishnayot, 6 (Eng., 1955), 
401-5; H. Danby, Mishnah (Eng., 1933), 697-714; H.L. Strack, In- 
troduction to the Talmud and Midrash (1931), 61-62. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: Epstein, The Gaonic Commentary on the Order Toharot 
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(Hebr.) (1982); S. Lieberman, Tosefet Rishonim, vol. 3 (1939); J. Suss- 
man, “Babylonian Sugiyot to the Orders of Zera’im and Tohorot” (He- 
brew; Ph.D. Thesis, 1969), 306-16; J. Neusner, A History of the Mish- 
naic Laws of Purities (1974-77), vol. 9-10; idem, From Mishnah to 
Scripture (1984), 59-66; idem, The Mishnah Before 70 (1987), 143-68; 
idem, The Philosophical Mishnah 3 (1989), 63-74; idem, Purity in Rab- 
binic Judaism (1994), 157-69. 

[Jacob Kelemer] 


PARAH, PERATH (Heb. 115 ,715), town (Parah) listed 
among the cities of Benjamin with Avvim and Ophrah (Josh. 
18:23). Jeremiah was bidden by the Lord to hide his girdle by 
the Perath (av translation: Euphrates); when the girdle was 
later removed, it was found spoiled, as a prophetic sign (Jer. 
13:4, 7). It is now generally assumed that these references are to 
the ancient settlement at Tell Fara and to the Wadi Fara, a deep 
gorge near Jeremiah’s birthplace Anathoth. In Hasmonean 
times, Bacchides fortified the place (1 Macc. 9:50; as Phara- 
thon). The Zealot leader Bar Giora camped at Ain near the 
river Pheretai in the First Jewish War (Jos., Wars, 4:512). The 
Wadi Fara contains many remains of the Byzantine period. Its 
main source, ‘Ayn Fara (1,135 cu.m. daily), supplied Herodian 
Jericho with water by means of a rock-cut channel; during the 
British Mandate this water was pumped to Jerusalem. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Avi-Yonah, Geog, 36-37, 105; Abel, Geog, 


2 (1938), 404. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


PARAN (Heb. 7189), biblical appellation for the main des- 
ert in the eastern Sinai peninsula. Its boundaries can be re- 
constructed by means of a number of biblical references. In 
their campaign against Canaan, the kings of Shinar, Ellasar, 
Elam, and Golim reached El-Paran, “which is by the wilder- 
ness” (Gen. 14:6), a place generally identified with Elath on 
the Red Sea. Moses spoke to Israel “in the Arabah, near Suph 
[Red Sea?], between Paran and Tophel” (Deut. 1:1). The Red 
Sea, therefore, was probably the southern extremity of the 
Paran wilderness. On the other hand, when Ishmael was cast 
out with Hagar by Abraham, presumably from Beer-Sheba, 
he dwelt in the wilderness of Paran (Gen. 21:21). The 12 spies 
of Moses were sent from the wilderness of Paran to Canaan, 
and returned to “the wilderness of Paran, to Kadesh” (Num. 
13:3, 26), which is usually described in the Bible as situated in 
the wilderness of Zin. Paran, therefore, extended as far north 
as Kadesh and even the periphery of Beer-Sheba. David went 
to the wilderness of Paran in his wanderings (1 Sam. 25:1) 
and came into contact with Nabal, “a man in Maon,’ which 
is in southern Judah. Thus it also extended to the northeast. 
The Israelites entered it from the wilderness of Sinai (Num. 
10:12), or, more specifically, from Hazeroth. If the identifica- 
tion of Hazeroth with ‘Ayn al-Hadra near Jebel Hillal is correct 
(rather than with ‘Ayn Hadra in southeastern Sinai, as some 
have suggested), Paran would be limited to the Tih Desert 
in the northeastern part of the Sinai Peninsula, which agrees 
roughly with the story of Hadad, the Edomite pretender, who 
fled from Midian to Egypt by way of Paran (1 Kings 11:18). An 
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element of doubt is created, however, by the juxtaposition of 
Mt. Paran with Mt. Sinai and Mt. Seir in Deuteronomy 33:2 
and Habakkuk 3:3; some interpreters regard this mountain as 
synonymous with Mt. Sinai, while others look for a separate 
Mt. Paran at a site called Jebel Faran, a place mentioned by 
some travelers, but not located by others. It can perhaps best 
be defined as the eastern part of the Tih Desert, placed be- 
tween the desert of Shur near Egypt and the desert of Zin near 
the Judean Mountains. It is crossed by the eastern confluents 
of the Brook of Egypt (Wadi al-‘Arish). 

In later times, the name occurs as that of a tribe (Ptol- 
emy, Geographia, 3:5 17), and in the Byzantine period, in 
the description of the area in which St. Nilus searched for 
his son, who had been kidnapped by the Saracens (P6, vol. 
79, pp. 667ff.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Aharoni, Land, index; Glueck, in: aasor, 15 


(1935), 104. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


PARAPET (Heb. 77979). Ancient roofs were flat and in general 
use (cf. Josh. 2:6; Judg. 16:27; 1 Sam. 9:25 f; Isa. 22:1; et al.), and 
the Bible enjoins “when thou buildest a new house, then thou 
shalt make a parapet for thy roof, that thou bring not blood 
upon thy house, if any man fall from thence” (Deut. 22:8). 
The parapet must be not less than 10 handbreadths high and 
strong enough to keep a person who leans on it from falling 
(Sif. Deut. 229; Maim. Yad, Roze’ah 11:3). The law was given 
a far wider application, however, and made to include the 
need to remove any object that constitutes a public or a pri- 
vate hazard. Such precautions include fencing or covering a 
well or a pit (Maim. ibid., 11:4) and not keeping a savage dog 
or a shaky ladder in one’s house (BK 15b). The statement of R. 
Eleazar (BK 4:9), that “No precaution is adequate [for a vi- 
cious ox] save the slaughterer’s knife,” is based by Abbaye on 
this same law (BK 46a). For the same reason one who keeps 
a wild dog or cat in his house is placed under the ban (Ket. 
41b). Even if only the owner is endangered and he is willing 
to take the risk, he is forbidden and forcibly prevented if nec- 


essary (Maim. ibid., 4f.). 
[Harry Freedman] 


PARCZEW, district capital in the province of Lublin, E. Po- 
land. Since it lay on the border of the kingdom of Poland and 
the Duchy of Lithuania, it served as the seat of the sessions of 
the Sejm until 1564, a fact which greatly affected the sources of 
livelihood of the Jews living there. An organized Jewish com- 
munity existed from the beginning of the 16" century. In 1564, 
11 houses were owned by Jews. Between 1563 and 1570 a violent 
struggle was waged between the Jewish community and the 
municipal council, which sought to move Jewish merchants 
and craftsmen from the center of the town to its suburbs. In 
1591 a compromise was reached: The Jews were to remain in 
their former places of residence in exchange for their consent 
to bear an equal share of obligations imposed on the town, an 
arrangement ratified by the king in 1623. In 1654 King John 11 
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Casimir authorized the Jews to build houses, to engage in 
commerce within the boundaries of the town, and to manu- 
facture alcoholic liquor for their own needs. In 1674 among the 
331 townsmen who paid the poll tax, 84 were Jews. The town 
was severely damaged in the Northern War (1700-21), and 
by 1718 only four Jews remained in Parczew. In the course of 
time Jews made an important contribution to the development 
of the town and its economy. In 1762 Jews owned 47 houses. 
In 1765 there were 303 Jews who paid the poll tax, including 
nine bakers, six tailors, six hatters, and one locksmith. In the 
29 villages in the vicinity 151 Jews paid the poll tax. Between 
1790 and 1795 Jews established tanneries in the town. Under 
Russian rule there were no restrictions against the residence 
of Jews in Parczew. In 1827 the community numbered 1,079 
(37% of the total population), and by 1857 had increased to 
1,692 (about 50% of the total). During the second half of the 
19" century, Jews earned their livelihood mainly from tailor- 
ing, weaving, and carpentry, as well as from the retail trade 
in agricultural produce. During this period the influence of 
*Hasidism intensified. In 1921 there were 4,005 Jews (51% of 
the population) in the town. Between the two world wars, 
branches of the Zionist parties and youth organizations as 
well as the *Agudat Israel were active in Parczew. 


[Arthur Cygielman] 


Holocaust Period 

On the outbreak of World War 11 there were 5,000 Jews in 
Parczew. On Sept. 19, 1942, the Germans began to deport the 
town’s Jewish population to the *Treblinka death camp. Dur- 
ing this deportation, as well as those from a number of places 
in the vicinity, several thousand people fled to the Parczew for- 
est (Lasy Parczewskie). Most of them were shot by German 
armed units, which searched the woods frequently, but a few 
hundred managed to establish themselves within the forest in 
a family camp called Altana. A guerrilla battalion under the 
command of a Jewish officer, Alexander Skotnicki, operated in 
the Parczew forest. Its largest detachment was a Jewish guer- 
rilla company commanded by Jechiel Grynszpan. When the 
Parczew region was liberated (at the end of July 1944), about 
150 Jewish partisans and about 200 survivors of the Jewish 
family camp, which existed thanks to the defense provided by 
the Jewish partisans, left the forest. 


[Stefan Krakowski] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Mahler, Yidn in Amolikn Poyln in Likht 
fun Tsifern (1958), index; Warsaw, Archiwum Glowne Akt Dawnych, 
Lustracje woj. lubelskiego (1660), pp. 49, 58; ibid. for. (1762), p. 40; 
Lodz, Archiwum Panstwowe, Archiwum Kossowskich z Glogowy, no. 
v-29/1; W.A.P. Lublin, Kziegi grodzkie lubelskie ksiegi miasta Parczewa 
(= CAHJP, HM 7049, 6706); B. Wasiutynski, Ludnosé zydowska w 
Polsce w wiekach xiv i xx (1930), 34; I. Schiper (ed.), Dzieje handlu 
zydowskiego na ziemiach polskich (1937), index; M. Zakrzewska-Du- 
basowa, Parczew w XV-XVIII wieku (1962), 26, 27, 28, 40, 46-48; T. 
Brustin-Bernstein, in: Bleter far Geshikhte, 3, no. 1-2 (1950), 51-78. 


PARDES (Heb. 0775), in the Middle Ages the word pardes 
was used as a mnemonic for the four types of biblical exegesis, 
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an acronym of *peshat (“the literal meaning”), remez (“hint,” 
i.e., veiled allusions such as *gematria, and *notarikon), *de- 
rash (“homiletical interpretation”), and sod (“mystery,’ ie., 
the esoteric interpretation), the word being made up of the 
initial letters of these words. For the meaning of the word in 
mysticism, see *Kabbalah. 


PARDES HANNAH-KARKUR (Heb. 71313773 0779), pre- 
dominantly rural community in the northern Sharon, Israel, 
about 4 mi. (7 km.) N.E. of Haderah, created in 1969 through 
the amalgamation of Pardes Hannah and Karkur. Karkur was 
founded in 1913 by a group of English Jews, “Ahuzzat London,” 
on land acquired the year before by the Palestine Land Develop- 
ment Company and guarded by members of *Ha-Shomer who 
remained and worked on the place, together with other Jew- 
ish laborers, until the 1920s. In 1919 building began, but a part 
of the English group arrived only in 1925-26. In 1927 Karkur 
already numbered 300 inhabitants, and the initially hard con- 
ditions improved after abundant groundwater was found. The 
moshayv, based mainly on citrus, had 900 inhabitants in 1948; its 
population increased to 3,000 in 1952, but has since remained 
the same. Most inhabitants are from Eastern Europe; others are 
from Yemen. It is the site of a *dew research station. 

Pardes Hannah was established in 1929 by the Palestine 
Jewish Colonization Association for the settlement of veteran 
farm laborers. In 1939 the moshavah was enlarged to include 
the neighboring village of Meged founded in 1933. During 
the 1930s, immigrants from Central Europe joined Pardes 
Hannah, some of whom erected the Tel Shalom quarter. In 
1947 a housing project was set up named Neveh Asher, after 
Selig *Brodetsky. During World War u, the British authori- 
ties expropriated Pardes Hannah lands to build large military 
camps which after 1948 became two large *mabarot (immi- 
grant transit camps), bringing the population from 2,350 in- 
habitants to over 10,000. When the ma’barot were closed 
down at the end of the 1950s, only some of their inhabitants 
remained and were transferred to local housing. The popula- 
tion figure then shrank to 7,500 but slowly rose again to 13,400 
in 1970. The economy of Pardes Hannah-Karkur was based on 
highly intensive and fully irrigated farming as well as on indus- 
try. There were several large schools, including the agricultural 
high school of the Farmers’ Union (*Hitahadut ha-Ikkarim) 
and Noam, the combined yeshivah high school. In the mid- 
1990s the population of Pardes Hannah-Karkur was approxi- 
mately 19,400, rising to 28,800 in 2002. The local council’s 
area of jurisdiction extends over 9 sq. mi. (23 sq. km.). Pardes 
Hannah-Karkur serves as an urban center for the region, its 
economy now based on services, commerce, industry (wood 
and building materials, agricultural machinery, and plastics), 
and agriculture (citrus groves, field crops and fruit orchards). 
“Pardes Hannah,’ meaning “Hannah's Citrus Grove,’ com- 
memorates a cousin of Baron Edmond de *Rothschild. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Ever-Hadani (ed.), Ahuzzah Alef London- 
Karkur 1913-1968 (1969), with Eng. summ. 

[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.) 
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PARDES, ELIYAHU (1893-1972), chief rabbi of Jerusalem 
and leader of religious Zionism. Born in Jerusalem, descen- 
dant of a long line of Sephardi rabbis, he served as an educa- 
tor and administrator from 1915 to 1952. He was among the 
founders of the religious-nationalist group “Al ha- Mishmar” 
in 1925 and played an active role in the leadership of the Miz- 
rachi Organization. During this period, he also served on the 
Jerusalem rabbinic court and was sent on several trips as edu- 
cational emissary to North Africa, Europe and South America. 
In 1953 he was elected rabbi of Ramat Gan and, from 1961 until 
his death, he served as chief rabbi of Jerusalem. 

He was deeply committed to the Zionist cause, and 
worked tirelessly to inculcate in the younger generation a love 
of Israel and concern for settlement, both within Palestine and 
abroad. He was among the first educators to struggle for the 
revival of the Hebrew language and its use in daily life. He was 
a lover of peace, and constantly attempted to unite the various 
political, religious and ethnic groups within the Yishuv. As a 
rabbinic scholar, he wrote on halakhah, ethics and homiletics. 
A selection of his articles and responsa appeared in 1974. 


PARDES, SHMUEL AARON (1887-1956), rabbi. Born in 
1887 in Stashov, Poland, he studied in Kensk and then in Os- 
tovsvski, where he was ordained. He then served as rabbi in 
Zarick, where he established a Torah publication called Ha- 
Pardes, which was suspended during World War 1. However, 
it followed him to Zavyertza, where he had become rabbi after 
the war, and then to the United States, where he immigrated 
in 1924. Some of the most respected rabbis in Europe pub- 
lished their commentaries in Ha-Pardes. He served as rabbi in 
Bendin and then as dayyan in Chestokova before immigrat- 
ing to the U.S. He became rabbi of the Montgomery Street 
Synagogue in New York and then moved to Chicago as rabbi 
of Bikur Cholim, where in 1927 he reestablished Ha-Pardes, 
which became a quasi-organ of the Agudat Harabbonim. He 
used the platform of his journal to support men like himself, 
East European rabbis, and to criticize his more Westernized 
colleagues of the Rabbinical Council of America. Ha-Pardes 
is among his most enduring contributions. 

He wrote “Pilpul be-Inyan Batla Daata Ezel Kol Adam; 
in Sefer Kevod Hahamin (1935), and was editor of Yehuda Leib 
Graubart’s Havalim be-Ne’imim, vol. 5 (1939). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.D. Sherman, Orthodox Judaism in Amer- 
ica: A Biographical Dictionary and Sourcebook (1996). 


[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


PARDESIYYAH (Heb. 70775), Jewish village with municipal 
council status, in central Israel, about 4 mi. (6 km.) southeast of 
Netanyah. Founded in 1940, it initially housed a few families of 
Jewish laborers originating from Yemen who were employed in 
the citrus groves in the vicinity. The village expanded greatly in 
the 1950s, as it was in the neighborhood of large ma’barot (im- 
migrant camps), part of whose area was included in Pardesi- 
yyah’s municipal boundary. The village had 332 inhabitants in 
1955; 1,587 in 1961, and 800 in 1970. In the mid-1990s the pop- 
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ulation was approximately 1,820, and at the end of 2002 it was 
5,920 residents, occupying an area of half a square mile (1.3 sq. 
km.). Income was much higher than the national average. The 
Lev Hasharon Mental Health Center is located there. 

[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


PARDO, family which apparently originated in Prado del Rey, 
Castile, and which flourished during the 16-18" centuries 
in the Ottoman Empire, Italy, the Netherlands, England, and 
America. The more celebrated members of the family are dealt 
with under separate entries. 

DAVID (d. 1657), the son of Joseph *Pardo, served as rabbi 
in Amsterdam. He was born in Salonika and moved to Am- 
sterdam with his father. In 1618 he was appointed rabbi of the 
Beth Israel congregations. After the three Sephardi congrega- 
tions had amalgamated into the Talmud Torah congregation 
(1639), he was appointed one of its four rabbis and trustee of 
the cemetery. He published an edition in Latin characters of 
Zaddik b. Joseph Formon’s Ladino translation of Hovot ha- 
Levavot by Bahya ibn Paquda (Amsterdam, 1610). His son, 
Josiah, was a disciple and son-in-law of Saul Levi *Morteira. 
After teaching in the Yesiba de los Pintos of Rotterdam, which 
was transferred to Amsterdam in 1669, he emigrated to Cu- 
racao (Antilles). From 1674 he was hakham of the commu- 
nity there and appears to have founded the local yeshivah, Ez 
Hayyim ve-Ohel Yaakov. In 1683 he left for Jamaica, where he 
also served as rabbi. David Pardo (d. c. 1717), the rabbi of the 
Portuguese community of Surinam, was probably his son. 

The Pardo family was scattered throughout North Amer- 
ica, where they became known as Brown (or Browne; although 
the actual meaning of Pardo is “grey”). Saul Pardo (d. 1708), 
known as Saul Brown, was the first hazzan of the Jewish com- 
munity of New York. He held this office in the Sheerit Israel 
synagogue until 1682. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Bibl, index; L. Blau, Leo Mode- 
nas Briefe und Schriftstuecke (1907), 79 ff; J. Mendes dos Remedios, 
Os Judeus Portuguesesem Amsterdam (1911), 9, 13, 16, 41; J.S. da Silva 
Rosa, Geschiedenis der Portugeesche Joden te Amsterdam (1925), index; 
C. Roth, A Life of Menasseh. Ben Israel (1934), index; H.I. Bloom, The 
Economic Activities of Jews of Amsterdam (1937), index; Brugmans- 
Frank, 211ff.; H.B. Grinstein, The Rise of the Jewish Community of New 
York (1945), 484, 488; J.R. Marcus, Early American Jewry, 1 (1951), 35; 
and index s.v. Brown; Wiznitzer, in: HJ, 20 (1958), 110f., 117f.; Em- 
manuel, in: AJHSP, 44 (1954-55), 216f., 221, 225 n.; Hershkowitz, ibid., 
55 (1965-66), 324 ff. and index s.v. Brown, Browne. 


PARDO, DAVID SAMUEL BEN JACOB (1718-1790), rab- 
binical author and poet. Born in Venice, he went to Sarajevo 
for a time as a result of a dispute over an inheritance, and 
from there to Spalato, in Dalmatia. From approximately 1738 
he was a teacher of children, at the same time studying un- 
der the local rabbi, Abraham David Papo. Eventually Pardo 
was appointed rabbi of the town. From 1760 he was rabbi of 
Sarajevo. From 1776 to 1782 he traveled to Erez Israel, settling 
in Jerusalem where he served as head of the yeshivah Hesed 
le-Avraham u-Vinyan Shelomo. Pardo was regarded as one of 
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Jerusalem's great rabbis. Of his many works his series of com- 
mentaries and novellae on tannaitic literature are especially 
original. His first work was Shoshannim le-David (Venice, 
1752), a commentary on the Mishnah. The somewhat sharp 
language he employed in the first part in criticizing contem- 
porary scholars gave rise to friction between him and David 
Corinaldi and Mas’ud Rokeah in Leghorn. But after he miti- 
gated his language in the second part and published an apol- 
ogy, a reconciliation took place. 

Pardo’s Hasdei David (Leghorn, 1776-90; Jerusalem, 
1890) on the Tosefta is considered the most important com- 
mentary on this work (the portion on Tohorot, the manu- 
script of which is in the National Library of Jerusalem, has 
not been published). He completed the work in Jerusalem on 
his 68* birthday. Portions of it were published in the Romm 
Vilna edition of the Talmud with the text of the Tosefta. Sim- 
ilarly, his Sifrei de-Vei Rav (Salonika, 1799), which he com- 
menced in 1786 and was published by his son Abraham after 
his death, is the most important commentary on the Sifrei. In 
it he makes use of commentaries of Hillel b. Eliakim, Solomon 
ibn Okhana, and Eliezer ibn Nahum, all of which he had in 
manuscript. Other works he wrote are Mikhtam le-David (Sa- 
lonika, 1772), halakhic decisions and responsa; Maskil le-David 
(Venice, 1761), a supercommentary on Rashi’s biblical com- 
mentary; La-Menazzeah le-David (Salonika, 1765), on those 
talmudic passages where alternative explanations are given; 
and Mizmor le-David (Leghorn, 1818), notes on the Perot Gin- 
nosar of Hezekiah da Silva and Hayyim ibn Attar on Shulhan 
Arukh, Even ha-Ezer. Pardo’ liturgical poems and prayers are 
included in the Sephardi daily and festival prayer books. His 
arrangement of the Avodah for the Day of Atonement, which 
was adopted in the Sephardi rite, appeared in his Shifat Re- 
vivim (Leghorn, 1788). 

Of his sons, Jacob Pardo became chief rabbi of Ragusa 
and died in Jerusalem. He was a noted talmudist and well 
versed in Kabbalah. His chief works were Kohelet Yaakov 
(Venice, 1784), a commentary on the early prophets; Appe 
Zutre (ibid., 1797), on Hilkhot Ishut of the Shulhan Arukh 
Even ha-Ezer; and Minhat Aharon (ibid., 1809), which deals 
mainly with the laws of prayer. A second son, Isaac, was rabbi 
of Sarajevo, while a third, Abraham, who married the daugh- 
ter of H.J.D. *Azulai, became head of the yeshivah Hesed le- 
Avraham u-Vinyan Shelomo after his father-in-law’s death. 
Pardo’s disciples included Shabbetai b. Abraham Ventura, 
who succeeded him as rabbi of Spalato, David Pinto, and 
Abraham Penso. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frumkin-Rivlin, 3 (1929), 95-98; Rosanes, 
Togarmah, 5 (1938), 117-22, 175-7; M.D. Gaon, Yehudei ha-Mizrah 
be-Erez Yisrael, 2 (1938), 539-40; M. Benayahu, H.J.D. Azulai (Heb., 


1959); 71-725 357-60. 
[Shlomoh Zalman Havlin] 


PARDO, JOSEPH (d. 1619), Italian rabbi and merchant. 


Pardo was born in Salonika, but went to Venice before 1589, 
and there he served as rabbi to the Levantine community and 
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also engaged in business. He and Judah Leib *Saraval made 
themselves responsible for the collection of money from the 
Jews of Italy for the poor of Erez Israel. He also financed 
the publication of several books: Genesis Rabbah (Venice, 
1597-1606) with the commentary Yefeh Toar of Samuel Jaffe 
Ashkenazi. He was unsuccessful in his plan to publish a num- 
ber of intended publications, one an edition of the Talmud 
which was to have been published in Salonika, and another 
the Maamar Yayin ha-Meshummar which was later published 
by Nathan Shapira with his own additions (Venice, 1660). In 
1601 Pardo wanted to publish a new commentary on the Pen- 
tateuch consisting of literal interpretations culled from the 
works of the classical commentators. The work of preparing 
the commentary was given to Leone de *Modena, who, as he 
states in his introduction to the commentary (which is still 
in manuscript) succeeded in preparing the sections only on 
the weekly portions of Bereshit, Pinhas, Mattot, and Masei. He 
also relates there that Pardo became bankrupt and moved to 
Amsterdam (probably toward the end of 1608 or the begin- 
ning of 1609). From 1609 until his death Pardo served as rabbi 
of the Beit Yaakov congregation of Amsterdam. One of the 
regulations he introduced was that every member was obliged 
to pay a fixed sum yearly for the communities of Jerusalem 
and Safed. Two *bakkashot he composed were published in 
the Imrei Noam (Amsterdam, 1628, pp. 158-9). 

His grandson JOSEPH PARDO (d. 1677) was the reader 
of the Spanish and Portuguese congregation in London; he 
died in Amsterdam. He was the author of Shulhan Tahor, on 
Orah Hayyim and Yoreh Deah, which is written with the maxi- 
mum of brevity. It was published a number of times, first by 
his son David Pardo in 1686 in London; in 1689 it was pub- 
lished with a Spanish translation. Apparently it lost its popu- 
larity with scholars in the course of time because of its exces- 
sive brevity. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Neubauer, in: REJ, 22 (1891), 82-84; J. Blau, 
Kitvei ha-Rav Yehudah Aryeh mi-Modena (1905), 79-81, 127, 139; 1903 
S. Seeligman, Bibliographie en Historie... Sepharadim in Amsterdam 
(1927), 26-30; I. Solomons, in: JHST, 12 (1928-1931), 88-90; Ch. Tcher- 
nowitz, Toledoth ha-Poskim 3 (1947), 297-99; I.S. Emmanuel, in: Sefu- 
not, 6 (1962), 401-402; I. Sonne, Kobez al-Jad, 5 (1950), 215-216. 

[Abraham David] 


PARDO, MOSES BEN RAPHAEL (d. 1888), rabbi and rab- 
binical emissary. Pardo was born in Jerusalem. After serving 
as rabbi in Jerusalem for many years, he left the city in 1870, 
traveling to North Africa on a mission on behalf of Jerusalem. 
On his return trip in 1871 he stopped at Alexandria and ac- 
cepted an offer to serve as the rabbi of the Jewish community 
there, a post which he retained until his death. Pardo was the 
author of Horaah de-Veit Din (Izmir, 1872), on divorce laws; 
Shemo Moshe (ibid., 1874), responsa; and Zedek u-Mishpat 
(ibid., 1874), novellae to Hoshen Mishpat. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frumkin-Rivlin, 3 (1929), 312; M.D. Gaon, 
Yehudei ha-Mizrah be-Erez Yisrael, 2 (1937), 541f.; J.M. Landau, Ha- 
Yehudim be-Mizrayim (1967), index. 
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STATUS OF THE CHILD 


In Jewish law, there is no discrimination against a child be- 
cause of the mere fact that he is born out of lawful wedlock. 
While the said fact may complicate the question of establish- 
ing paternity, once the identity of the father is clearly known 
there is no distinction in law so far as the parent-child rela- 
tionship is concerned, between such a child and one born 
in lawful wedlock. This is also the position with regard to a 
*mamczer. On the status of a child with one non-Jewish par- 
ent, see below. For further details, see *Yuhasin. 


PARENTAL RIGHTS 


Except as detailed below, the principle in Jewish law is that 
parents have no legal rights in respect of their children, neither 
as to their person nor their property (Ket. 46b-47a; Sh. Ar., 
HM 424:7). So far as male children are concerned, the father 
is entitled to the finds of his son even if the latter is a gadol 
(i.e., beyond the age until which his father is obliged by law 
to maintain him), provided that the son is dependent on him 
(lit. “seated at his table”); this is “for the reason of enmity, i.e., 
in order to avoid the enmity which might arise between father 
and son if the former, who supports his son without even be- 
ing obliged to by law, was not even entitled to the finds that 
come to the son without any effort or investment on his part 
(BM 12a-b; Sh. Ar., HM 270:2 and commentaries). For the same 
reason the father is entitled to the income of his dependent 
son (Rema, HM 270:2). Hence a father who is obliged by law to 
maintain his son - for example, because he has so undertaken 
in a divorce agreement — has no claim to the finds or income 
of the son, and therefore he is entitled to set them off against 
his liability to maintain him (Taz, HM 270:2; PDR 3:329). As 
regards his daughter, the father is entitled to everything men- 
tioned above, even if she is not dependent on him, until she 
becomes a major (bogeret), since until then she remains un- 
der his authority. For the same reason, until she reaches her 
majority, the father will be entitled to her handiwork and to 
give her in *marriage (Ket. 46a—47a; Yad, Ishut 3:11; see also 
Avadim 4:2). The mother has none of these rights in respect 
of her children since in law she has no pecuniary obligations 
toward them (see below). 


PARENTAL OBLIGATIONS 


The general rule is that the legal obligations toward their chil- 
dren are imposed on the father alone and not on the mother 
(Maggid Mishneh, Ishut, 21:18). 


Maintenance 

OBLIGATIONS OF THE FATHER. ‘The father’s duty to main- 
tain his son embraces the responsibility of providing for all the 
child’s needs, including his daily care (Yad, Ishut 13:6; Sh. Ar., 
EH 73:6, 7). The rules concerning the duty of maintenance also 
apply with regard to the father’s duty to educate his son and to 
teach him Torah, to see that he learns a trade or profession, and 
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to bear all the necessary expenses connected with this (Kid. 
29b, 30; Sh. Ar., yD 245:1, 4). Until the son reaches the age of 
six years (see below), these obligations must be borne by the 
father even if he has limited means and the son has indepen- 
dent means of his own, e.g., acquired by inheritance (Sh. Ar., 
EH 71:1). These obligations are imposed on the father by vir- 
tue of his paternity, whether or not he is married to the child's 
mother, and therefore notwithstanding termination of the mar- 
riage between the child’s parents, by death or divorce, or the 
fact that the child was born out of wedlock (Resp. Ribash no. 
41; Resp. Rosh 17:7; contrary to Ran, on Rif at end of Ket. ch. 5, 
who is of the opinion that the father’s obligation to support his 
children is linked with his obligation to maintain his wife). 


OBLIGATION OF THE MOTHER. ‘The mother has no legal ob- 
ligation to maintain her children, even if she is able to do so 
out of her own property or income (Baer Heitev, BH 71, n. 1). 
She may only be obliged to do so on the strength of the rules 
of zedakah (“charity”) if, after providing in full for her own 
needs, she is able to satisfy the needs of her children when 
they have no property or income of their own, and the fa- 
ther, being poor, is unable to support them (Pithei Teshuvah, 
EH 82 n. 3; PDR 2:3). The position is different, however, if the 
mother has undertaken to maintain her children, for exam- 
ple in a divorce agreement. In this event, if the mother has 
the means to support her children at a time when the father 
is not legally obliged to do so (i.e., because they are above the 
specified age), she alone will have to maintain them as she is 
obliged to do by virtue of law (her undertaking); the father’s 
duty in this case is based on the rules of zedakah only, and 
since the children have property of their own (the right to 
be maintained by the mother) they are no longer in need of 
zedakah (PDR 3:170; 4:3, 7). On the wife’s duty to take care of 
her children as part of her marital duties toward her husband, 
see *Husband and Wife. 

If the child’s mother is not entitled to maintenance from 
the father - e.g., because the parties are divorced - and the 
child is in need of her care, so that she can no longer continue 
to work and support herself, there will be legal grounds for 
obliging the father to maintain her to a certain extent, includ- 
ing payment of the rental for her dwelling. Because it is in the 
interests of the child to be with the mother, she must dwell 
with him, and because the expenses necessary for taking care 
of the child devolve on the father, he has to bear them within 
the limits of the remuneration he would otherwise be called 
upon to pay any other woman for taking care of the child. 
This would include the cost of the child’s dwelling (with the 
mother) - notwithstanding the fact that the mother is in a 
position to defray all the said expenses out of her own means 
(PDR 1:118f.; 2:3, 5f.). After being divorced, the mother may 
also claim from the child’s father any of the said expenses she 
incurred before she filed her claim for them, since, unlike the 
case of a married woman, there is no room for considering 
that she has waived this claim (PDR 1:230, 234; 2:164f. Resp. 
Maharsham, pt. 2, no. 236). 
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THE STANDARD OF MAINTENANCE. Unlike maintenance for 
a wife (see *Husband and Wife), the standard of maintenance 
to which children are entitled is determined by their actual 
needs and not by the financial status of their father (Yad, Ishut 
13:6; Sh. Ar., EH 73:6). For this purpose the needs of a child 
will not be limited to an essential minimum, but they may 
vary according to whether the child is from a rich or a poor 
family. Certainly, under the laws of zedakah, a wealthy father 
may be made liable to maintain his children as befits them and 
not merely as absolutely necessary, although in a case where 
a child has other sources of income, and thus is not in need 
of zedakah, he will not be entitled to maintenance (Sh. Ar. EH 
82:7; PDR 2:3, 8; 4:3, 7). On the other hand, in determining the 
essential, minimum attention will be paid to what the father is 
capable of earning and not merely to his actual income. 


ADDITIONAL OBLIGATIONS TOWARD DAUGHTERS. In ad- 
dition to maintaining his daughter, the father has to see to 
her marriage to a worthy husband, and, if the need arises, to 
provide her with a dowry sufficient at least - if his means per- 
mit — to cover a year’s raiment (Helkat Mehokek 58, n. 1). Al- 
though the father is not legally obliged to give a dowry in ac- 
cordance with his means, it is a mitzvah for him and he should 
do so (Ket. 68a; Sh. Ar., EH 58:1 and 71:1, Rema, ad loc. n. 4). 
On the father’s death, and in the absence of a testamentary 
disposition depriving his daughter of a dowry, his heirs are 
bound to give the daughter a dowry based on an assessment 
of what her father would have given her had he been alive; in 
the absence of data that might form the basis for such assess- 
ment, the heirs have to give her one-tenth of the estate for 
the purpose of her marriage (see *Succession; Ket. 68a; Sh. 
Ar., EH 113:2, 10). 


CHILDREN ENTITLED TO MAINTENANCE UNTIL A CERTAIN 
AGE. An opinion that a takkanah of the *Sanhedrin (i.e., the 
Takkanat Usha) laid down that the father must maintain his 
children as long as they are minors (sons until the age of 13 
and daughters until 12) was not followed, and the halakhah 
was laid down to the effect that the father’s legal obligation is 
only to maintain his children until they reach the age of six 
full years (Ket. 49b., 65b; Sh. Ar., EH 71:1); above this age the 
obligation flows merely from the laws of zedakah, and, insofar 
as they are applicable (see above), fulfillment of the obligation 
will be compulsory. Since it concerns a person's own children, 
the charitable duty is more stringent in this case than it is with 
ordinary zedakah, and therefore the father will be required to 
exert himself to the utmost in order to satisfy his children’s 
needs (Ket. and Sh. Ar. loc. cit.; Yad, Ishut 12:14, 15:21:17, Mag- 
gid Mishneh; Sh. Ar., yD 251:4). In the course of time it became 
apparent that the legal position as described above did not 
adequately protect the interests of children above six years of 
age, as the father tried to evade his duty. Hence it was ordained 
in a takkanah of the Chief Rabbinate of Palestine (1944) that 
the father shall be bound to maintain his sons and daughters 
until they reach the age of 15 years, provided they have no in- 
dependent means of support (see Freimann, bibl.). 
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MAINTENANCE OUT OF THE DECEASED’S ESTATE. ‘The fa- 
ther’s obligation to maintain his children is imposed on him 
as father and terminates upon his death without being trans- 
mitted to his heirs as a charge on the estate. Hence the minor 
heirs cannot demand from the others that they should be 
maintained out of the estate in addition to their normal share 
of the legacy; the estate will therefore be divided amongst all 
the heirs, each of them, regardless of age, being given his right- 
ful share (BB 139a; Sh. Ar., HM 286:1). The position is different, 
however, with regard to the maintenance of the daughters of 
the deceased. Jewish law excludes daughters from succession 
to their father’s estate when he is survived by sons or their 
descendants (see *Succession), and instead, in such a case, 
entitles daughters to be maintained out of the estate until 
their majority or marriage - whichever comes first - to the 
same extent as they were entitled during their father’s lifetime 
(i.e., in accordance with their needs; Ket. 52b, 53b; Sh. Ar. 
EH 112:16). This right of the daughter flows from the condi- 
tions of her mother’s ketubbah as her independent right, and 
therefore she cannot be deprived of it without her own con- 
sent, neither by her father’s testamentary disposition nor by 
her mother’s waiver of the respective condition of the ketub- 
bah in an agreement with the father, and it remains in force 
notwithstanding the divorce of her parents (Ket. loc. cit., Yad, 
Ishut 12:2; 19: 10; Rema, EH 112:1). If the assets of the estate are 
not sufficient to satisfy both the daughters’ right of mainte- 
nance and the heirs’ rights of succession (nekhasim muatim), 
the daughters’ right takes preference (Ket. 108b; Sh. Ar, EH 
112:11); even if the assets of the estate should suffice for both 
(nekhasim merubbim) but there is established reason to fear 
that the sons might squander them and thus endanger the 
daughters’ maintenance, the court will have power to take 
any steps it may deem fit for the preservation of the daugh- 
ters’ right (Rema loc. cit.). 


Custody of Children 

The law deals here with the determination of a child’s abode, 
taking into account the responsibility of the parents for his 
physical and spiritual welfare, his raising, and his education. 
The rule is that the child’s own interest is always the para- 
mount consideration and his custody is a matter of a paren- 
tal duty rather than a right, it being a right of the child vis-a- 
vis his parents. 


DIFFERENT RULES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. In pursuance 
of this rule, the halakhic scholars laid down that children 
below the age of six years must be in the custody of their 
mother, since at this tender age they are mainly in need 
of physical care and attention. Above the age of six, boys 
must be with their father, since at this age they are in need of 
education and religious instruction, a task imposed by law 
upon the father, and girls with their mother (“the daughter 
must always be with her mother”), since they are in need 
of her instruction in the ways of modesty (Ket. 102b, 103a; 
Yad, Ishut, 21:17; Sh. Ar., EH 82:7). As these rules are directed 
at serving the welfare of the child, the court may diverge 
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from them if in a proper case it considers it necessary in 
the interests of the child, and even order that he be removed 
from both his parents and be kept in a place where, in the 
court’s opinion, his interests are better served (Rema, EH 82:7; 
Pithei Teshuvah ad loc., n. 6, in the name of Radbaz). The 
custody of the child is a matter not of the rights of the par- 
ents but of the rights of the child in respect of his parents. 
The principle of the matter is that the rule establishing the 
right that the daughter be always with her mother establishes 
the daughter’s right and not the mother’s; similarly in the 
case of the son until the age of six, it is the son’s right which 
is established and not the father’s (Resp. Maharashdam, EH 
123; see also Resp. Radbaz, no. 123). As Erez Israel is looked 
upon as the best possible place for bringing up and educat- 
ing a Jewish child, his removal abroad will generally not be 
approved, but the court may nevertheless permit this to the 
mother or father if it is satisfied that in the circumstances it 
is necessary in the better interests of the child (PDR 1:103-7, 
173-8). 


RELATION BETWEEN CUSTODY AND DUTY OF MAINTE- 
NANCE. The rules concerning the custody of children have no 
influence on the parental obligation to maintain them. Hence 
the fact that the children are with their mother in accordance 
with these rules does not relieve the father from his obliga- 
tion to maintain them - whether this is based on law or the 
rules of zedakah (Sh. Ar., EH 82:7). Moreover, the mother is 
not obliged to accept the children inasmuch as, on principle, 
the duty to take care of them is imposed on the father only; 
should she therefore refuse to take them, she may send them 
to him and he will not be entitled to reject them (Yad, Ishut 
21:18; Sh. Ar., EH 82:8). However, if a boy above the age of six 
should be with his mother contrary to law, i.e., without the 
consent of the father or permission of the court, the father will 
be entitled to refuse to pay for the boy’s maintenance for any 
period he is not with him (ibid). 


ACCESS OF THE NON-CUSTODIAN PARENT. The custodian 
parent has no right to deprive the other of access to their child, 
nor the child of access to the other parent, since the child is 
entitled to derive education and care from both his parents 
and to maintain his natural tie with both of them, so as not 
to grow up as if orphaned of one of them. For the purpose of 
realization of this right of the child, it is incumbent on the 
parents to come to an understanding between themselves, 
failing which the court will decide the question of access on 
the basis of the child’s interest rather than those of his par- 
ents. Since for each of the parents it is a matter of a duty (not 
of a right) toward their child, they will not be entitled to make 
performance of the one’s obligation dependent upon perfor- 
mance of the other’s. Thus the fact that the mother refuses to 
allow her son to visit his father, or the father to have access to 
him, in defiance of an agreement or order of the court to this 
effect, will not entitle the father to withhold the son’s main- 
tenance for as long as the mother persists in her attitude; nor 
will the mother be entitled to refuse the father access to the 
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child because the father withholds the latter's maintenance 
(PDR 1:113, 118, 158, 176). 


CUSTODY IN CASE OF DEATH OF EITHER OR BOTH PARENTS. 
In this case too the decisive question is the welfare of the child. 
On the death of either parent, it is presumed to be best served 
by leaving the child with the surviving parent, while in prin- 
ciple no special right of custody exists in favor of the parents 
of the deceased. Only when clearly indicated in the interests of 
the child, having the regard for all the circumstances including 
the care of teaching him Torah, will the court order otherwise 
(PDR 1:65-77). On the death of both parents, custody of the 
child will generally be given to the grandparents on the side 
of the parent who would have been entitled to custody had 
both been alive (Rema, EH 82:7 and Helkat Mehokek ad loc., 
n. 11; Resp. Radbaz no. 123). 


AGREEMENTS BETWEEN PARENTS 
CONCERNING THEIR CHILDREN 


An agreement between parents as to maintenance or custody 
of their child will not avail to affect his rights unless proved 
to be in his best interest, nor will it preclude him, since he is 
represented by one parent, from claiming their enforcement 
against the other. The child is not party to an agreement be- 
tween the parents, and the rule is that “no obligation can be 
imposed on a person in his absence” (BM 12a; PDR 2:3). Hence 
the father, in a claim against him by the child for maintenance, 
will not escape liability on a plea that he is free of such a liabil- 
ity by virtue of an agreement made with the mother in which 
she took this liability upon herself (PDR 2:171-7; 5:171, 173). 
The effect, if any, of such agreement is merely that it may pos- 
sibly give the father the right to recover from the mother any 
amount he may have to expend on the child’s maintenance, 
but toward the child it is of no effect (PDR 5:171). Similarly, a 
divorce agreement in which the mother waives the right to 
custody of her children below the age of six, or the father to 
custody of his sons above this age, will not preclude the chil- 
dren from claiming through the other parent that the court 
should disregard the terms of the agreement and decide the 
matter in their own best interest only, in the light of all the 
circumstances. For this purpose, the question of whether the 
change of his abode may detrimentally affect the child’s men- 
tal well-being will be a weighty consideration (PDR 1:177) and, 
in a proper case, if the court considers it just to do so, it will 
also pay due regard to the child’s own wishes (Helkat Mehokek 
82, n. 10 and Baer Heitev ad loc., n. 6). The court’s approval 
of such an agreement will not preclude a fresh approach to 
the court, owing to the fact that the circumstances have later 
changed, nor an application for the reconsideration of the case 
with regard to the child’s best interests in the light of such a 
change (Resp. Radbaz no. 123; PDR 4:332-6). 


CHILDREN OF PARENTS WHO ARE NOT BOTH JEWISH 


Unless both parents are Jewish, the father has no legal stand- 
ing in relation to the children, neither as regards maintenance 
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joined the Herut movement in 1961 and entered the Knesset 
in 1969 on the *Gahal list. In the years 1972-77 he was chair- 
man of the Blue- White faction in the *Histadrut, associated 
with the Herut movement. In the government established by 
Menahem *Begin in 1977 Aridor was appointed as the minister 
responsible for the portfolios that Begin held temporarily for 
the pac, which joined the coalition in October. In 1978 he was 
the *Likud’s candidate for treasurer of the Jewish Agency, but 
lost to the Labor candidate. In 1979 he was appointed chair- 
man of the Herut movement secretariat. 

In January 1981 Aridor served for a short period as min- 
ister of communications following the resignation of Yitzhak 
*Modai, but soon after he was appointed minister of finance, 
in place of Yigal *Hurwitz. In response to Hurwitz’s “I haven't 
got acent” policy, Aridor announced that he would implement 
a “correct economy, adopting the slogan “for the people.” He 
tried to contend with the problem of rising inflation by in- 
troducing savings plans with attractive terms and reducing 
taxes on consumer goods and imports to lower their prices. 
He intended to cut taxes and improve the taxation system 
while gradually reducing the subsidies on basic products and 
services. However, with the rate of inflation continuing to 
rise, it was rumored in October 1983, around the time of the 
collapse of the bank share market, that he was considering a 
dollarization plan, introducing the U.S. dollar as legal tender 
in Israel, which aimed among other things at reducing Israel's 
deteriorating balance-of-payments deficit. As a consequence 
of these rumors Aridor was forced to resign. The 1986 Bejski 
Report on the collapse of the bank share market found that he 
had not acted to stop their manipulation by the banks, even 
when he realized the gravity of the situation. 

In 1990 Aridor was appointed ambassador to the un, 
but resigned after Labor won the 1992 elections. After retir- 
ing from politics, he served on the board of directors of nu- 
merous companies. 

[Susan Hattis Rolef (24 ed.)] 


ARIE, RAFAEL (or Rafaele; 1922-1988), singer. Born in 
Sofia, Arie was a pupil of Brambaroff, the chief baritone of 
the Sofia Opera. He won first prize in the Geneva Interna- 
tional Competition in 1946, and later sang leading basso roles 
at La Scala, Milan, and other European and American opera 
houses. In 1951 Igor Stravinsky chose him to sing at the Venice 
premiere of his opera The Rake’s Progress. Arie visited Israel 
many times and eventually became an Israeli but continued 
his international concert career as one of the leading bassos 
of his generation. 


ARIEL (Heb. ?x75X). (1) The name given to Jerusalem in Isaiah 
29:1-2, 7, where God will bring distress upon Ariel, and will 
make her like an ariel (for meaning, see below). Ariel in this 
sense is probably connected with the form erellam in Isaiah 
33:7, understood as the plural form arielim (“Jerusalemites”), 
parallel to “messengers of Shalom” (i.e., of Jerusalem; cf. Gen. 
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14:18; Ps. 76:3). (2) A cultic object in Ezekiel 43:15-16, where it 
occurs in the forms ariel and harel. This is apparently an altar 
hearth superimposed upon the base of the altar, having horns 
at its four corners. Alternatively, it may be viewed as the top 
two sections of a three-tiered altar, again with the function of 
a hearth. This usage has been connected by some with the rl 
dwdh which *Mesha of Moab dragged before *Chemosh from 
a captured town (Mesha Stele, 1:12). It may also be connected 
with 11 Samuel 23:20 = 1 Chronicles 11:22 “The two Ariels of 
Moab” (3) One of the chief men summoned by Ezra in Ezra 
8:16 (cf. also Gen. 46:16; Num. 26:17). The etymology of this 
word is the subject of some dispute. Three principal modes 
of interpretation have been proposed: (a) from ari-el, “lion 
of God” or “Great Lion.’ This is the most probable derivation 
for the personal name in Ezra; (b) from a posited root ari, “to 
burn,” with lamed afformative, thus meaning “hearth,” similar 
to the Arabic “iratun, “hearth”; and (c) as a loanword from the 
Akkadian aralli-, the name for the netherworld and allegedly 
the world mountain. (In this view the altar is understood as 
a miniature ziggurat, which is taken to be the symbol of the 
world mountain.) However, arallii does not mean “mountain.” 
In addition, the Akkadian, a loanword from Sumerian, would 
have not shown up in Hebrew in the form attested. Regardless 
of the ultimate derivation of the word, the meaning of Isaiah 
29:1-2 seems to be that Jerusalem, here (prophetically?) called 
Ariel, is to become like the altar, i.e., a scene of holocaust. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: de Vaux, Anc Isr, 412-3; E. Kissane, The Book 
of Isaiah, 1 (1960), 362-3; EM, 1 (1955), 558-60. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
puy: J. Blenkinsopp, Isaiah 1-39 (AB; 2000), 399-402; S. Muenger, 
in: DDD, 88-89. 
[Tikva S. Frymer] 


ARIEL (Heb. ONIN), town in Samaria, in the administered 
territories, 40 km. east of Tel Aviv and 65 km. from Jerusalem. 
Founded in 1978 by 40 families of defense and aviation indus- 
try workers, it received municipal status in 1998. In 1996 Ari- 
el’s population was approximately 14,200, increasing to 16,300 
at the end of 2002, of whom 54% were recent immigrants, 
most from the Former Soviet Union. Its municipal area was 
1.2 sq. mi. (3 sq. km.). The proximity to central Israel enabled 
the city to attract young families. Most residents are non-re- 
ligious. 

Mikhlelet Yehudah ve-Shomron (Judea and Samaria 
College) was founded in 1983 as a regional college-level ac- 
ademic institution under the auspices of Bar-Ilan Univer- 
sity and had approximately 8,000 students. Ariel's industrial 
zone housed over 100 factories in the fields of electronics, 
food, metallurgy, computers, and aviation, employing 3,000 
people. A technological park was established in 1992 and the 
100-room Eshel Hashomron Hotel at the entrance to the city 
opened its doors in 1991. Ron Nachman served as mayor of 
Ariel for five consecutive terms from 1985, having served as 
chairman of the municipal council until that time. The peace 
talks which began in the 1990s cast a pall on the future of the 
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nor custody. If the father is Jewish and the mother not, the 
child will be considered a non-Jew while, halakhically speak- 
ing, the non-Jewish father will not be considered his father 
(see *Yuhasin). Since the duty of maintenance, like all other 
paternal duties, is only imposed on the person halakhically 
recognized as the father - toward his halakhically recognized 
child - there is therefore no room for the imposition of any 
recognized legal obligation incumbent on the father of a child 
qua father, except ifhe and the mother are both Jewish. A dif- 
ferent, and so far apparently unsupported, opinion was ex- 
pressed by R. Ben Zion Ouziel (Mishpetei Uziel, BH no. 4). 


IN THE STATE OF ISRAEL 


Matters of child maintenance by Jewish parents are governed 
by Jewish law (s. 3 of the Family Law Amendment (Mainte- 
nance) Law, 1959; see also no. 507/61 in PD 16 (1962), 925, 928; 
no. 426/65, PD 20, pt. 2 (1966), 21). Other matters, including 
custody - in the case of Jewish parents - are also governed 
by Jewish law, except as otherwise provided in the Capacity 
and Guardianship Law, 1962. For their greater part both the 
above-mentioned laws are based on principles of Jewish law 
(see Elon, bibl.), and they regulate the legal position of both 
parents as regards maintenance and custody of their children 
even where one parent is a non-Jew. 

For the social and ethical relationship between parent 
and child, see *Family; *Parents, Honor of, on patrilineal de- 


scent, see *Reform Judaism. 
[Ben-Zion (Benno) Schereschewsky] 


FURTHER DEVELOPMENTS IN ISRAELI LAW 


Custody and Education - Rights and Obligations of Parents 
The Capacity and Guardianship Law, 5722 - 1962 (hereinafter - 
“the Capacity Law” or “the Law”) establishes an Israeli civil 
arrangement which occasionally contradicts certain principles 
of Jewish law. While the legal principles of Section 25 of the 
law, dealing with child custody, do to a certain extent resemble 
the principles of Jewish law, the general principles underlying 
the arrangement are in fact different. In addition, Section 79 
of the law states that a religious court, such as the rabbinical 
court, that has jurisdiction in matters pertaining to this law, 
should employ the principles of the Capacity Law. Section 15 
of the Capacity Law provides, inter alia, that the biological 
parents, who are their child’s natural guardians, have a right 
and duty to educate their child. The nature of this right and 
duty are analyzed by the Israel Supreme Court in the Nagar 
case (ST 1/81 Nagar v. Nagar 38(1) PD 365, 392-398, per Justice 
Menachem Elon). 


Child Maintenance 

According to Section 3 of the Family Law Amendment (Main- 
tenance) Law, 5719 — 1959, (hereinafter - “Maintenance Law’), 
a person responsible for child maintenance is obligated to do 
so in accordance with the provisions of personal law applying 
to that individual; thus, in the case of a Jew the principles of 
Jewish law would apply. The interpretation given by the civil 
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courts to the father’s and mother’s obligation to provide for 
their children under Section 3 of the Maintenance Law, in ac- 
cordance with “the personal law applicable to them,’ created 
greater equality between the respective obligations of the fa- 
ther and the mother to provide for their children. While tra- 
ditional Jewish law, until less than 300 years ago, placed no 
obligation on the mother to provide financial support for her 
children, the interpretation of Israel’s Supreme Court, which is 
Israeli, judge-made law, wrought a change in this situation. A 
number of obligations included in the overall requirement to 
provide for the maintenance of Jewish children are governed 
by the laws of charity (zedakah), both in terms of their source 
and in terms of the criterion for obligating a parent or parents 
to pay them. With respect to these obligations, Justice Kister 
ruled that the father and mother are equally obligated to bear 
the cost (cA 166/66 Goldman v. Goldman, 20 (2) PD 533). In 
those instances, the mother and the father are obligated to 
bear the cost of their children’s maintenance in light of their 
respective financial situations. Even if the father is wealthy, 
his obligation to pay for his children’s maintenance does not 
exempt the mother from her obligation to share equally in 
the burden of payments for their children’s maintenance, if 
she is wealthy. This interpretation of the principles of Jewish 
law reflects a modern innovation. Initially, the mother’s ob- 
ligation was broadened, but in a limited manner. Rabbi Meir 
Posner extended the mother’s responsibility to bear the cost 
of maintenance for her children (see Beit Meir, EH 82.5). How- 
ever, he held that the mother’s responsibility to bear the cost 
of child maintenance if she is wealthy does not apply if the fa- 
ther or his relatives can bear the expense of such maintenance 
alone. In his opinion, the father and his relatives have a prior 
responsibility to bear the maintenance costs themselves. Only 
when the father and his relatives are unable to bear the full 
cost, or even part of maintenance, does the wealthy mother 
bear the responsibility in full or in part. Some years after Jus- 
tice Kister delivered his innovative ruling that, in the afore- 
mentioned circumstances, the mother and father share an 
equal obligation to bear the cost of maintenance, Rabbi Yis- 
raeli ruled in a similar vein in a decision in the Rabbinic Court 
of Appeals. In his view, child maintenance costs assessed ac- 
cording to the laws of zedakah are the responsibility of the fa- 
ther and the mother, to be shared equally (File 5733/39, PDR 
9 251, p. 263). Another leading judgment in this context was 
delivered by Israel Supreme Court Justice Elisha Sheinbaum 
(ca 591/81 Portugez v Portugez, 36 (3) PD) 449). Relying in- 
ter alia on the novel formulations of Jewish law articulated 
by Justice Kister and Rav Yisraeli, Justice Sheinbaum ruled 
that the father and mother share an equal obligation for child 
maintenance payments determined in accordance with the 
laws of zedakah. With regard to the mother’s obligation, he 
made no distinction between a case in which the father is 
poor and one in which the father is wealthy. In his opinion, 
both parents’ obligations are established in light of their re- 
spective economic ability, and in accordance with the minor's 
needs. From that time on, that principle became the guiding 
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principle in Supreme Court decisions regarding the obliga- 
tions of Jewish parents for child maintenance costs based on 
the laws of zedakah. (See, e.g., cA 74/80 Notkovich v. Notkov- 
ich, 37(4) PD 197.) 

In one area - child maintenance for small children until 
the age of six — the obligation to pay a certain basic compo- 
nent of maintenance, called “essential needs,’ is imposed upon 
the father alone. In this area, Israeli civil courts have ruled 
in a manner that shows a trend toward reducing the scope 
of those “essential needs” to the lowest possible minimum, 
so as to assure greater equality between father and mother 
in their obligation to bear the costs of child maintenance. At 
an earlier stage Justice Sheinbaum defined “essential needs” 
as the basic needs necessary for the child’s actual sustenance 
(see Portugez, ibid). Years later, Family Court Judge Yehoshua 
Gaiffman ruled that the definition of “essential needs” should 
be restricted so as to engender greater equality between father 
and mother with respect to child maintenance obligations. 
According to this approach, the “essential needs” are not the 
child’s various vital needs. Rather, they consist of those basic 
needs, the satisfaction of which is necessary for his very ex- 
istence. (FF (Tel Aviv) 31980/96 Anon. v. Anon.; FF (Tel Aviv) 
82010/96 Saar v. Hefer). Nevertheless, the sources of Jewish 
law do not provide any such definition of “essential needs.” 
In full awareness and intentionally, Israeli civil rulings offer 
their own interpretation of child maintenance rules in Jewish 
law. Judge Gaiffman stated, “Jewish law’s rules of fairness are 
a normative framework that must be filled with content, and 
not a framework incapable of change” (Saar case, ibid). As a 
result of the limitation of the scope of “essential needs” which 
are imposed exclusively on the father, the remaining needs, 
excluded from the category of “essential needs,’ are governed 
by the principles of charity, thus creating an equal obligation 
for both parents. 

Israeli legislation also intervened to engender greater 
equality between Jewish fathers and mothers in the area of 
child maintenance in Israeli civil courts. In 1981, Section 34 
was added to the Family Law Amendment (Maintenance) 
Law, 5719 — 1959. This section stated that: “(a) The father and 
mother of a minor are liable for his maintenance. (b) Irrespec- 
tive of who has charge of the minor, his maintenance is due 
from his parents in proportion to their respective incomes 
from any source.” The application of this section was supposed 
to be independent of the rules of the personal law of the parent 
obliged to pay child maintenance. Where the parent is Jew- 
ish, even in cases where the principles of Jewish law stipulate 
an unequal division of the obligation to pay child mainte- 
nance, Section 34 of the law mandates a deviation from these 
principles so as to create greater equality between the father 
and mother in the obligation to provide child maintenance. 
Opinions of both scholars and Supreme Court justices were 
divided regarding the application of Section 34 to Jews who 
have their own personal law. There are those who argue that 
Section 3 does not apply to Jews and other segments of the 
population who are subject to a specific personal status law, 
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PARENT AND CHILD 


while others disagree. (See the reference to this question in 
the Portugez ruling, ibid). 


The Best Interest of the Child 

The influence of the views of professional experts in behav- 
ioral sciences regarding the concept of “the best interest of 
the child” is now felt in Israeli rabbinical courts. When par- 
ents divorce and fail to reach agreement on child custody, 
Israeli rabbinical courts were directed by the Israeli Chief 
Rabbinate to decide custody by requesting expert opinions 
from psychologists or social workers. These opinions evalu- 
ate the best interest of the child in the specific circumstances 
of the case, making specific and practical recommendations 
concerning custody that give expression to that interest. (sT 
1/60 Winter v. Beeri, 15 PD 1457. This decision, delivered by 
Dayyan E. Goldsmith, was also printed in Resp. Ezer Mish- 
pat (1994), 28, p. 339). These experts’ recommendations are 
based on prevalent contemporary conceptions, which are the 
product of analysis of research findings in the behavioral sci- 
ences. In addition, the decisions of rabbinical courts reflect 
the importance ascribed by the rabbinic courts to the stance 
of the experts in their recommendations to the court (PDR 
11, 153). As mentioned, the dayyanim operate in accordance 
with the guidelines issued by Israel’s Chief Rabbinate, which 
instructed them to request an opinion from social welfare of- 
ficials where divorcing parents have not reached an agree- 
ment regarding the custody of the children (see Winter case, 
above). Dayyan Goldschmidt explained that the halakhic basis 
for the Chief Rabbinate’s directive is the obligation incumbent 
upon dayyanim who decide custody cases to determine what 
is in the best interest of the child in question - an obligation 
that stems from the court's role as “the father of orphans” (BK 
37a; Winter case, ibid). 

The social worker’s evaluation and recommendation is 
important because of the great weight assigned by Israel’s rab- 
binic courts to the principle of the best interest of the child 
when deciding issues of custody. According to Dayyan Gold- 
schmidt, this is the overriding and exclusive principle (the 
Winter case, ibid; File 5714/226, PDR I, 145, 157; Appeal 5719/ 
170, PDR 3, 353, 3583 Appeal 5740/182, PDR 11, 366, 368-369). 
A similar view is found in the rulings of other dayyanim who 
ruled that the principle of the best interest of the child is the 
decisive consideration in matters of child custody. Among 
these are Rabbi E.Y. Waldenberg (Resp. Ziz Eliezer 17 $50) and 
dayyanim of the Rabbinic Court of Appeals in a panel that in- 
cluded Chief Rabbis Herzog and Ouziel, and Dayyan Shab- 
betai (Collection of Rulings of the Chief Rabbinate of Eretz 
Israel, Rabbinical Court of Appeals, vol. 2 (5745 - 1985). 

This stance also finds expression in a ruling of Supreme 
Court Justice Menachem Elon in the Nir case (LCA 458/79 Nir 
v. Nir, 35(1) PD 518, 523-524), where he wrote as follows: 


It seems to me that not only is there no substantive difference 
between the approaches of these two legal systems [i.e., the 
rabbinical courts and the civil courts], but in fact, I tend to be- 
lieve that, even from the perspective of the burden of proof, 
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there is no significant difference between them. In both sys- 
tems, the principal and general rule is that in each and every 
case the court is obliged, at its own initiative, to examine the 
best interest of the child, and it may not rely upon any of the 
various assumptions, and rule on that basis alone without fur- 
ther examination. 


Corporal Punishment 

When a parent or teacher resorts to corporal punishment, and 
claims to have employed that method for educational pur- 
poses, a defense plea frequently raised in Israel in the past was 
that a parent or teacher does not bear either criminal responsi- 
bility or responsibility in torts for such an action, since parents 
and educators are authorized to punish children for the sake of 
their education and/or for imposing discipline and authority 
on them, including the imposition of corporal punishment, 
when such punishment is “reasonable” (Cr. a 7/53 Rassi v. At- 
torney General of the State of Israel, 7 PD, 790, 793-794). 

The Supreme Court ruling in the Anon. case (CA 4596/98 
Anon. v. State of Israel, 54(1) PD 145, per Justice Dorit Beinish) 
reflects a new trend toward the protection of the child from 
injury at the hands of parents or educators who administer 
corporal punishment. This ruling displays the influence of 
studies by experts in the behavioral sciences indicating the 
unfortunate results of all forms of corporal punishment, even 
in its “mild” form. Those studies indicate that children who 
were subjected to “mild” corporal punishment subsequently 
suffered from psychological problems, whether in childhood 
or in their adult years. The use of any form of corporal pun- 
ishment causes damage. Justice Beinish intentionally chose the 
path of judicial activism. The policy she laid down proscribed 
all use of corporal punishment for educational purposes. Ac- 
cording to her ruling, even “mild” corporal punishment is 
generally forbidden, and only in exceptional and unusual cir- 
cumstances is it permitted. 

The Supreme Court's ruling in this matter provoked 
public controversy over the extent to which, if at all, Justice 
Beinish’s stance is at variance with the position of Jewish law 
on the question of corporal punishment for educational pur- 
poses. In this context, it was argued that the Supreme Court's 
position contradicts the general approach of Jewish law, as 
expressed in the verse, “He who spares the rod hates his son, 
but he who loves him disciplines him early” (Prov. 13:24). In 
fact, legislation was proposed, attempting to cancel the effect 
of the aforementioned ruling: (“He Who Spares the Rod Hates 
His Son” (Permission for Educational Punishment) Draft Bill 
5760 — 2000, Knesset Proceedings 37 (5760), 10071-10072). 
However, there were also other views on this matter. Before 
Justice Beinish’s ruling, when addressing the question of the 
punishment of an older child, Rabbi Jehiel Jakob Weinberg 
wrote that, under the circumstances, corporal punishment 
for educational purposes should be opposed, having consid- 
eration inter alia for the stance of “the modern pedagogues” 
(Resp. Seridei Esh, vol 3. no. 95). Furthermore, Rabbi Yitzhak 
Levi based his own negative view of the use of corporal pun- 
ishment upon a number of considerations, among them the 
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contemporary, negative view of corporal punishment for edu- 
cational purposes taken by professional experts — an attitude 
that also finds expression in Israeli civil law. In view of all the 
relevant considerations, including his analysis of Jewish law 
sources, he concluded that such punishment produces results 
diametrically opposed to the intent of those administering it; 
it leads to rebellion and hatred, and is liable to cause damage 
to children. Thus, in his opinion, “we should totally avoid any 
kind of hitting” (see bibliography, Levi, p. 158). The same view 
also finds expression in the writings of scholars of Jewish law. 
Some of them stress that Jewish law’s treatment of corporal 
punishment for educational purposes has established a rami- 
fied complex of limitations and restrictions that restrain it and 
even make it difficult to implement (see bibliography, Shmu- 
eli, 374). Similarly, there were those who argued that Justice 
Beinish’s position is not far from the basic position of contem- 
porary Jewish law regarding corporal punishment. Their claim 
is that the qualified permission granted for corporal punish- 
ment constituted isolated exceptions in Jewish law, which was 
in fact moving toward a clear preference for education by more 
peaceful and pleasant methods, while stressing the inherent 
dangers of corporal punishment. In their view, this trend has 
gained increasing acceptance, especially during the last few 
decades. Furthermore, it may be assumed that this tendency 
will become increasingly predominant, in view of the trend 
towards attributing cardinal importance to the best interest 
of the child in responsa literature and recent decisions of rab- 
binic judges. Another factor promoting and reinforcing this 
process is that many of the dayyanim and posekim interpret 
the best interest of the child in light of the opinions of social 
workers and psychologists who are influenced by the findings 
of research in the behavioral sciences. This research includes 
studies that demonstrate the psychological damage caused by 
corporal punishment for educational purposes (see bibliogra- 
Ebi eplene a sane: [Yehiel Kaplan (2"4 ed.)] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gulak, Yesodei, 3 (1922), 66-70; A. Apto- 
witzer, in: Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri, 2 (1926/27), 9-23; A.H. Freimann, in: 
Sinai, 14 (1943/44), 254-62; ET, 1 (1951°), 5-7, 228; 2 (1949), 22f., 378; 
4 (1952), 744f5 6 (1954), 329-32; M. Elon, in: 1LR, 3 (1968), 430-25 4 
(1969), 119-26; Elon, Mafteah, 8-11; B. Schereschewsky, Dinei Mish- 
pahah (19677), 359-94. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Elon, Ha-Mish- 
pat ha-Ivri (1988) 1:273, 275, 306f, 364, 687f. I1. 994, 1069; idem, 
Jewish Law (1994), 1:321, 323, 365f, 440; 2:846f.; 3:1202, 1289; M. Elon 
and B. Lifshitz, Mafteah ha-Sheelot ve-ha-Teshuvot shel Hakhmei Se- 
farad u-Zefon Afrikah (legal digest), 1 (1986), 88; B. Lifshitz and E. 
Shochetman, Mafteah ha-Sheelot ve-ha-Teshuvot shel Hakhmei Ash- 
kenaz, Zarefat ve-Italyah (legal digest) (1997), 59-61; H. Havshush, 
“Mezonot Yeladim: Hiyyuvei Horim, in: Din TIvri (2005); Y.Z. Gilat, 
Dinei Mishpaha: Yahasei Horim vi-Yladim (2000); Y.S. Kaplan, “The 
Interpretation of the Concept “The Best Interest of the Child,” in: G. 
Douglas and L. Sebba (eds.), Children’s Rights and Traditional Val- 
ues, (1998), 47-85; idem, “Ha-Megamah ha-Hadashah be-Inyan An- 
ishah Gufanit shel Yeladim le-Zorkhei Hinukh, in: Kiryat ha-Mishpat, 
3 (2003), 447; Y. Levi, “Hakaat Yeladim (Teguvah); in: Tehumin, 17 
(1997), 157; B. Shmueli, “Anishah Gufanit shel Yeladim be-Veit Horei- 
hem al pi ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri - Gishot Mesoratiyyot u-Zeramim Mod- 
erniyyim,; in: Pelilim, 10 (2001/2), 365. 
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PARENTS, HONOR OF (Heb. 081 28 7123; lit. “the honor- 
ing of father and mother”), the fifth commandment in the 
*Decalogue. The importance attached by the Bible to this pre- 
cept is apparent from the fact that the declared reward for its 
observance is the lengthening of “thy days ... upon the land 
which the Lord thy God giveth thee” (Ex. 20:12). The rab- 
bis also emphasized that the observer of this commandment 
would enjoy reward both in this world and in the next (Pe’ah 
1:1). Viewing it as a reflection of the godliness in man, they 
declared that the Bible equated the honor due to parents with 
that due to God (Ex. 20:12; Prov. 3:9) since “there are three 
partners in man, the Holy One blessed be He, the father, and 
the mother.” According to the rabbis, when a man honors his 
father and his mother, God declares, “I ascribe merit to them 
as though I had dwelt among them and they had honored Me” 
(Kid. 30b). Further, they stated that since a child intuitively 
honors his mother more than his father because she is usually 
kinder to him, the Pentateuch placed the honor of the father 
before that of the mother (Ex. 20:12). A child, however, fears 
his father more than his mother, and the Pentateuch accord- 
ingly placed the fear of the mother before that of the father 
(Lev. 19:3; Kid. 30b-31a). 

If his parents are in need, the son fulfills the command- 
ment by sustaining them with such items as food, drink, cloth- 
ing, and blankets, and guides them in old age. Fear of parents 
is to be expressed in that the son must neither stand nor sit in 
their usual place, contradict them nor support their opponents 
in a scholarly dispute (Kid. 31b; Rashi ad loc.). During the first 
12 months after his father’s death, the son should say, “Thus 
said my father, my teacher, for whose resting place may I be 
an atonement.” After the initial 12 months, the son says, “His 
memory be for a blessing, for the life of the world to come” 
(Kid. 31b). The rabbis differed concerning the monetary ex- 
penses to which the son was obliged to go in fulfillment of the 
fifth commandment. One viewpoint was that the father had 
to reimburse the son for his actual expenditure, but not for 
his loss of time. Another opinion was that it was always at the 
son’s personal expense. The halakhah declared that the mitz- 
vah must be fulfilled at the father’s expense, the son, however, 
being obliged to utilize his own funds when his father was im- 
poverished (Kid. 32a; Sh. Ar., yD 240:5). Receiving great em- 
phasis is the gracious attitude which the son must display in 
discharging this obligation. It was stated that a son may give 
his father pheasants as food and yet this act, if performed be- 
grudgingly, will cause the son to lose his portion in the world 
to come. Yet another may gain the world to come by request- 
ing, in a spirit of kindness and respect, that his father under- 
take difficult work such as grinding flour in a mill (Kid. 32a; 
TJ, Kid. 1:7, 61b). A father, however, could renounce the honor 
due to him and thereby relieve his son of his responsibilities 
(Kid. 32a). The rabbis held that this commandment had been 
revealed to the Jews at Marah (Ex. 15:25), before the revelation 
at Sinai (Sanh. 56b). Individuals, whether Jew or gentile, who 
excelled in the performance of this precept were praised. The 
heathen Dama, son of Netina of Ashkelon, refused to awaken 
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PARHON, SALOMON BEN ABRAHAM IBN 


his father although he needed the key that was lying under 
his father’s pillow to conclude a transaction which would have 
brought him a profit of 600,000 gold coins (Kid. 31a). When 
R. Tarfon’s mother wished to climb into bed, he would bend 
down to let her ascend by stepping upon him. R. Joseph, on 
hearing his mother’s footsteps, would say, “I will arise before 
the approaching Shekhinah” (Kid. 31a-b). Married women 
were exempted from fulfilling this precept if it conflicted with 
their husband’s wishes (Kid. 30b; Sh. Ar., yD 240:17). A child 
was obligated to honor his stepfather, stepmother, and eldest 
brother (Ket. 103a; Sh. Ar., YD 240:21, 22). It is not permitted 
for a child to transgress a prohibition at his father’s request 
since both father and son are obligated to observe the divine 
commandments (Yev. 6a). 

For legal obligations see *Parent and Child. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages 
(19327), 123f.; H. Loewe and C.G. Montefiore, A Rabbinic Anthology 


(1938, repr. 1960, 1963), cha. 22 and 24. 
[Aaron Rothkoff] 


PARENZO, 16'-17'b-century family of Hebrew printers in 
Venice. JACOB (d. 1546) had come to Venice from Parenzo, 
on the Dalmatian coast of Italy, whence the family name, but 
was probably of German origin. His son MEIR (d. 1575) prob- 
ably learned the printing trade at the Bomberg press, where 
he worked together with Cornelio *Adelkind in 1545, and his 
own productions compare favorably in beauty and elegance 
with those of his masters. Parenzo worked for some time as a 
typesetter and corrector at the press owned by Carlo Querini. 
During 1546-48 he worked on his own, publishing five works, 
and later an edition of the Mishnah with Bertinoros com- 
mentary for Querini, although from about 1550 his main 
work was with Alvise *Bragadini. The Parenzos used various 
*printer’s marks: Meir, a seven-branch menorah, and a rather 
daring design with Venus directing arrows at a seven-headed 
dragon; and his brother, ASHER, a mountain rising from the 
sea, with a laurel wreath above and a flying eagle at the left. 
Meir’s *colophons abound in editions prepared by him. In 1547 
the great French engraver and typecutter Guillaume *Le Bé, 
and later Jacob of Mantua, produced Hebrew type for him. At 
Meir’s death (1575), his brother Asher took over working for 
the Venetian printer Giovanni di *Gara, as well as for Braga- 
dini, until 1596. GERSHON BEN MOSES, probably a nephew of 
Meir and Asher, descendants of Jacob Parenzo, worked for the 
Venetian printer Giovanni di Gara during 1599-1609 as did 
his son Moses in 1629. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat Bod, 2842 (7818); 2984 
(8761); H.D. Friedberg, Toledot ha-Defus ha-Ivri be-Italyah (19567), 
69ff.; A.M. Habermann, in: Aresheth, 1 (1959), 61-90; A. Yaari, Di- 
glei ha-Madpisim ha-Ivriyyim (1944), nos. 14, 35, 36; idem, in: KS, 30 
(1955), 113-7; D.W. Amram, Makers of Hebrew Books in Italy (1909), 
index. 


PARHON, SALOMON BEN ABRAHAM IBN (12* cen- 
tury), lexicographer. Born in Qal’a, Spain, he was a student of 
Judah *Halevi and Abraham *Ibn Ezra. Parhon immigrated to 
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Italy, where in 1160 at Salerno he completed his Mahberet he- 
Arukh, a biblical lexicon written in Hebrew and his only extant 
work. On the one hand, the title is reminiscent of Menahem b. 
Jacob ibn *Saruq’s dictionary and, on the other, of Nathan b. 
*Jehiel’s. He-Arukh comprises the whole of medieval Hebrew 
lexicography after *Ibn Janah and is, as Parhon states in his 
introduction, an epitome of Ibn Janah’s Book of Roots (Sefer 
ha-Shorashim, 1896). Parhon also acknowledges the use of ex- 
cerpts from Ibn Janah’s other books and from Judah b. David 
*Hayyuj, the Hebrew translator of Ibn Janah’s Book of Roots. 
Ten years after Parhon’s dictionary appeared Judah ibn *Tib- 
bon claimed it was merely a plagiarism of Ibn Janah’s lexicon. 
However, this claim is unjust because in addition to the ne- 
cessity of taking into consideration the rather liberal medi- 
eval attitude toward utilizing the works of others, Mahberet 
he-Arukh contains original material in its own right. For ex- 
ample, material pertaining to the development of religious 
ritual, which is of considerable historical interest, and origi- 
nal explanations of biblical passages are found in the work. 
The introduction to the dictionary comprises a compendium 
of biblical Hebrew grammar and terminates with a short ex- 
cursus on medieval Hebrew prosody. Its appendix (appearing 
immediately after the introduction in S.G. Stern’s 1844 edi- 
tion) is entitled “About biblical matters, as to which one has 
to dispel one’s doubts,’ and deals with problems of style and 
syntax following Ibn Janah’s Kitab al-luma’ (Sefer ha-Rikmah, 
1964). The major importance of Mahberet he-Arukh, however, 
was that, being written in Hebrew, it transferred to Christian 
countries the advances in Hebrew philology made under the 
influence of Arabic linguists in Spain. In his introduction 
Parhon asserts this to be one of his aims since he found that 
in Italy only the Mahberet of Menahem ibn Sarugq was known. 
Accordingly, he followed the example of his teacher, Abraham 
Ibn Ezra, the most important popularizer of Spanish scholar- 
ship in Christian lands. The Mahberet he-Arukh became an 
extremely popular work, not least because of the fluency, lu- 
cidity, and purity of Parhon’s Hebrew style, a style befitting a 
pupil of Abraham Ibn Ezra. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.G. Stern (ed.), Salomon ben Abraham ibn 
Parhon, Mahberet he-Arukh (1844); W. Bacher, in: J. Winter and A. 
Wuensche, Juedische Literatur, 2 (1897), 190; idem, in: zAW, 11 (1891), 


35-99. 
[Yehuda Elitzur] 


PARIENTE, Moroccan family of Spanish origin. JAcos (early 
to mid-16" century) was a leader of the community of Spanish 
exiles in *Fez, a signatory of its takkanot, and a liturgical poet. 
A tradition holds that he was king of that part of Morocco 
called the Rif. ABRAHAM (early to mid-16" century) repre- 
sented the *Safi community before David *Reubeni in Portu- 
gal. The wealthy merchant and diplomat soLOMON (mid-17 
century) served as interpreter and negotiator for four English 
governors in Tangiers and leader of its Jewish community. In 
additon to extensive commercial negotiations, Pariente also 
negotiated a peace treaty in which he is suspected of inserting 
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a clause favoring the Moors. In 1662 he apparently supported 
King Mulay Muhammad b. al-Sharif, though not his succes- 
sor Mulay al-*Rashid. The merchant Jacos (mid-17" century) 
served as the interpreter for Roland Frejus on his voyages from 
Marseilles to Morocco in 1666 and 1671. He helped increase 
the commercial ties between the two countries by means of 
his friendship with Aaron Carsinet, the Jewish goldsmith and 
banker of Mulay al-Rashid. The descendants of JUDAH BEN 
ABRAHAM (late 18 century) of Rabat founded the Pariente 
bank in Tangiers, which was important until the mid-20" cen- 
tury. In the early 20" century the philanthropist JosEPH lived 
in Tangiers and SAMUEL was a Hebrew scholar and collector 
of antiquities and manuscripts in Tetuan. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.M. Toledano, Ner ha-Maarav (1911), 78-79; 
Hirschberg, Afrikah, 2 (1965), 254, 281; idem, in: H.J. Zimmels et al. 
(eds.), Essays Presented to Chief Rabbi Israel Brodie... (1967), 1573 I. 
Laredo, Memorias de un viejo tangerino (1935), 180-4; J. Ben-Naim, 
Malkhei Rabbanan (1931), 17, 64; D. Corcos, in: Sefunot, 10 (1968), 
55 ff. 


PARIS, capital of *France. In 582, the date of the first docu- 
mentary evidence of the presence of Jews in Paris, there was 
already a community owning at least a synagogue, situated in 
the neighborhood of the present church of St. Julien le Pauvre. 
The murder of the Jew *Priscus, purveyor to King Chilperic, 
was avenged by a Christian mob - proof of the good rela- 
tionship existing between the two religious groups. However, 
the sixth Council of Paris (614 or 615) decided that Jews who 
held public office, and their families, must convert to Chris- 
tianity. When giving the council's decisions the force of law, 
King Clothaire 11 ignored the baptism clause, reiterating the 
ban on Jews holding public office and laying down severe pen- 
alties for any breach of this. Although these two documents 
are proof not only that there were Jews living in Paris but also 
that their social standing was high, there is no reason to be- 
lieve that one Solomon, who is mentioned as a toll-collector 
in Paris in 633, was a Jew or even an apostate. In the tenth and 
115 centuries the Jews appear to have lived in the present Rue 
de la Harpe, between the Rue de la Huchette and Rue Saint 
Sévérin, and a street later known as the Rue de la Vieille Juiv- 
erie which lies between Rue Saint Sévérin and Rue Monsieur 
le Prince. In the tenth century a synagogue stood at the inter- 
section of these two streets. From 1119 at the latest there was 
a *Jewish quarter, the vicus Judaeorum, situated right in the 
center of Paris on the Ile de la Cité; its boundaries were the 
present Rue de la Cité (the central part of which was called 
Rue des Juifs), the Quai de la Corse, and the Rue de Lutéce. 
The synagogue, which was 8 meters wide and 31 meters long, 
was built on the site of the present Marché aux Fleurs; after 
the expulsion of 1182 it was converted into the St. Madeleine 
Church. According to Rigord, biographer of Philip Augustus 
and one of the sources of *Joseph ha-Kohen’s Emek ha-Bakha, 
Paris Jews owned about half the land in Paris and the vicin- 
ity. They employed many Christian servants, and the objects 
they took in pledge included even church vessels; jealousy of 
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their prosperity gave rise to the rumor that they used the lat- 
ter as wine goblets at table. 

Far more portentous was the *blood libel which arose 
against the Jews of *Blois in 1171, appeared simultaneously 
in a number of other places, and reached the region of Paris. 
Even though *Louis vit, in answer to the intervention of the 
leaders of the Paris community, promised to take care that 
no similar accusation arose in the future and above all that 
no persecution resulted from it, he was unable to prevent this 
slander from being deeply engrained in the public mind, even 
among children. Thus Philip Augustus was told by a playmate 
when he was only six years old that Jews killed Christian chil- 
dren; according to his biographer, the hatred he conceived at 
this time was the origin of his expulsion order of 1182. On this 
occasion, the crown confiscated the houses of the Jews as well 
as the synagogue and the king gave 24 of them to the drapers 
of Paris and 18 to the furriers. 

Rabbinical questions were addressed to the scholars of 
Paris from Rome around 1125. About 20 years later the rab- 
bis of Paris took part in a *synod convened by *Solomon b. 
Meir (Rashbam) and Jacob b. Meir *Tam. In the second half 
of the 12" century Mattathias Gaon was head of a yeshivah in 
Paris; his son was the posek Jehiel. Among the other scholars 
of Paris before 1182 were the tosafists Yom Tov and *Hayyim 
b. Hananel ha-Kohen, the commentator Moses, the posek Eli- 
jah b. Judah, and Jacob b. Simeon, known for his activities in 
various fields. That the secular sciences were also studied is 
attested by the 12'-century epitaph (discovered in the 15" cen- 
tury) of one Zour, physician and astrologer. This stone points 
to the existence of a Jewish cemetery in Rue Pierre Sarrazin, 
behind Rue de la Harpe. 

When the Jews were permitted to return to the king- 
dom of France in 1198 they settled in Paris in and around the 
present Rue Ferdinand Duval, which, coincidentally, became 
the Jewish quarter once again in the modern era. Around 
the end of the 12'" century they lived especially in the pres- 
ent Rue de Moussy, Rue du Renard Saint Merry, Rue de la 
Tacherie, and on the Petit Pont; they were probably restricted 
to the Petit Pont in 1294, the date when residence in Jewish 
quarters became obligatory. However, the number of streets 
in Paris where Jews actually lived in the Middle Ages, as well 
as places named after them (Moulin aux Juifs, Ile aux Juifs, 
Cour de la Juiverie, etc.), was actually much greater; an ex- 
haustive study of the Jewish settlement in Paris with precise 
dates is still lacking. The first scholarly history of Paris, writ- 
ten by Henri Sauval (1623-1676), barrister in the parlement 
of Paris, contained an important chapter devoted to the Jews 
(vol. 2, book 10, 508-32). Although permission to publish the 
Histoire de Paris was granted in 1654, it was not in fact pub- 
lished until 1724. 

In the reign of *Louis 1x, after the denunciations of Nich- 
olas *Donin and Pope Gregory 1x’s order that Jewish books 
be examined, the famous *disputation on the Talmud was 
held in Paris in 1240. The Jewish delegation was led by *Jehiel 
b. Joseph of Paris. After the condemnation of the Talmud, 24 
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cart-loads of Jewish books were burned in public in the Place 
de Gréve, now the Place de Hétel de Ville (see *Talmud, 
Burning of). A Jewish moneylender called Jonathan was ac- 
cused of desecrating the *Host in 1290, his supposed crime 
being revealed by various miracles. A commemorative cha- 
pel was speedily erected on the site of this alleged desecration 
(of which not only Jonathan and his family but also the whole 
Jewish community were accused) and the tale was spread in 
stories and pictures. It is said that this was the main cause of 
the expulsion of 1306. 

Tax rolls of the Jews of Paris in 1292 and 1296 give a good 
picture of their economic and social status. One striking fact 
is that a great many of them originated from the provinces. In 
spite of the prohibition on the settlement of Jews expelled from 
England (1290), a number of recent arrivals from that country 
are listed. As in many other places, the profession of physician 
figures most prominently among the professions noted. The 
majority of the rest of the Jews engaged in *moneylending and 
commerce. In the space of only four years, as witnessed by the 
amount of the tax imposed on them, the Jews became consid- 
erably impoverished. During the same period the composi- 
tion of the Jewish community, which numbered at least 100 
heads of families, changed to a large extent through migration 
and the number also declined to a marked degree. One of the 
most illustrious Jewish scholars of medieval France, *Judah 
b. Isaac, known as Sir Leon of Paris, headed the yeshivah of 
Paris in the early years of the 13 century. He was succeeded 
by Jehiel b. Joseph, the Jewish leader at the 1240 disputation. 
After the wholesale destruction of Jewish books on this oc- 
casion until the expulsion of 1306, the yeshivah of Paris pro- 
duced no more scholars of note. 

After the return in 1315 the number of Jews who settled in 
the city and region of Paris — to judge from their contribution 
to the enormous fine imposed on the Jews of France a year be- 
fore the expulsion of 1322 - was little greater than those who 
had lived there before. However, these few were left untouched 
by both the *Pastoureaux persecutions and accusations of hav- 
ing poisoned the wells. Relative to this community, the new 
one formed in Paris from 1359 was quite large. Notables of this 
period included *Manessier de Vesoul, procureur-général and 
commissaire of the Jews of Langue-doyl; his associate *Jacob 
of Pont-Sainte-Maxence; Mattathias b. Joseph, chief rabbi of 
France and head of the yeshivah (1360-85); and his successor, 
his son Jonathan, whose authority was contested by one of his 
father’s former pupils, Isaiah b. Abba Mari, also known as As- 
truc de Savoy. Although Hugues Aubriot, the provost of Paris, 
took the Jews under his protection, this was to no avail against 
the murderous attacks and looting in 1380 and 1382 perpe- 
trated by a populace in revolt against the tax burden. King 
Charles vi relieved the Jews of responsibility for the valuable 
pledges which had been stolen from them on this occasion 
and granted them other financial concessions; but the com- 
munity was unable to recover from those blows, either finan- 
cially or in number. Not many years later, in 1394, it was fur- 
ther struck by the Denis de *Machaut affair. Machaut, a Jewish 
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convert to Christianity, had disappeared and the Jews were ac- 
cused of having murdered him or, at the very least, of having 
imprisoned him until he agreed to return to Judaism. Seven 
Jewish notables were condemned to death, but their sentence 
was commuted to a heavy fine allied to imprisonment until 
Machaut reappeared. This affair was a prelude to the “defini- 
tive” expulsion of the Jews from France in 1394. 

There is no evidence of Jews in Paris, not even of lone in- 
dividuals, in the 15** and 16" centuries. In 1611 the physician 
Elijah of Montalto was called to the court of Marie de Médicis; 
though he had some contact with Concini, Marshal of Ancre, 
and his mistress L. Galigai, there is no reason for supposing 
that either of these was a Jew. Still less should the old clothes 
dealers of Paris be taken for secret Jews just because their guild 
was known as the “synagogue”; in 1652 they murdered a citizen 
who used this term with reference to them. From the begin- 
ning of the 18 century the Jews of *Metz applied to the author- 
ities for permission to enter Paris on their business pursuits; 
gradually the periods of their stay in the capital increased and 
were prolonged. At the same time the city saw the arrival of 
Jews from *Bordeaux (the “Portuguese”) and from *Avignon. 
From 1721 to 1772 a police inspector was given special charge 
over the Jews, an office which the successive holders used to 
extort what they could from them in money and goods. After 
the discontinuation of the office, the trustee of the Jews from 
1777 was Jacob Rodrigues *Péreire, a Jew from Bordeaux, who 
had charge over a group of Spanish and Portuguese Jews, while 
the German Jews (from Metz, Alsace, and Lorraine) were led 
by Moses Eliezer Liefman *Calmer, and those from Avignon 
by Israel Salom. The German Jews lived in the poor quarters 
of Saint-Martin and Saint-Denis, and those from Bordeaux, 
*Bayonne, and Avignon inhabited the more luxurious quar- 
ters of Saint Germain and Saint André. Large numbers of the 
Jews eked out a miserable living in peddling and selling sec- 
ondhand clothes and rags. The more well-to-do were money- 
lenders, military purveyors (especially of horses), and traded in 
jewels. There were also some craftsmen among them: jewelers, 
painters, engravers, designers, and embroiderers. Inns prepar- 
ing kosher food existed from 1721; these also served as prayer 
rooms since otherwise services could only be held in private 
houses - in either case strictly forbidden by the police. From 
at least 1736 an innkeeper from La Villette allowed his garden 
to be used for burials; after 1780 the Portuguese community 
acquired an adjoining plot of land which could officially be 
used for a cemetery. Soon after the Ashkenazim also acquired 
a cemetery, in Montrouge. Neither continued in use for very 
long but both were still in existence in 1971. The first publicly 
acknowledged synagogue was opened in Rue de Brisemiche 
in 1788. The number of Jews in Paris just before the Revolu- 
tion was probably no greater than 500. On Aug. 26, 1789 they 
presented the Constituent Assembly with a petition asking for 
the rights of citizens. The Paris commune came to the defense 
of its Jewish residents, sending a deputation to the assembly to 
plead for them; full citizenship rights were granted to the Span- 
ish, Portuguese, and Avignon Jews on Jan. 28, 1790. 
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After the freedom of movement brought about by emanci- 
pation, a large influx of Jews arrived in Paris, numbering 2,908 
in 1809. These Jews were exempt from the general Jewish dis- 
abilities imposed by *Napoleon in 1808. Most of them lived in 
the present third and fourth arrondissements. In 1819, when 
the Jewish population of Paris had reached between 6,000 and 
7,000 persons, the *consistory began to build the first Great 
Synagogue, in Rue Notre Dame de Nazareth. It stood for no 
more than 30 years and had barely been rebuilt when, in 1852 
(the year of the foundation of the Rothschild Hospital), it be- 
came apparent that it was not large enough for a Jewish popu- 
lation which had reached 20,000. General difficulties beset the 
building of new synagogues (those in Rue de la Victoire and 
Rue des Tournelles were completed in 1877), but local difficul- 
ties led to the transfer of the Rabbinical Seminary of Metz to 
Paris in 1859. The consistory had established its first primary 
school in 1819; a second school was added in 1846, and three 
others between 1864 and 1867. At the same time charitable as- 
sociations increased; their buildings frequently also served as 
prayer rooms for immigrant Jews. The capital was the seat of 
the Central Consistory of France (as well as the Consistory 
of Paris) and from 1860 of the *Alliance Israélite Universelle. 
Two Jewish journals serving all France were published in Paris: 
LUnivers Israélite and the Archives Israélites. The 30,000 or so 
Jews who lived in Paris in 1869 constituted about 40% of the 
Jewish population of France. The great majority originated 
from Metz, Alsace, Lorraine, and Germany, and there were 
already a few hundred from Poland. Apart from a very few 
wealthy capitalists, the great majority of the Jews belonged to 
the middle economic level. Alongside the peddlers, merchants, 
and dealers in secondhand goods, the proportion of crafts- 
men - painters, hat-makers, tailors, and shoemakers - was 
increasing. Many organizations and societies — the first dating 
from 1825 - encouraged young Jewish men and women to ac- 
quire an aptitude for and pride in manual work. The liberal pro- 
fessions also attracted numerous Jews; the community included 
an increasing number of professors, lawyers, and physicians. 

With the loss of Alsace and Lorraine in 1871, the Jewish 
population of France numbered only 60,000 persons, almost 
two-thirds of whom lived in Paris. After 1881 their numbers 
were augmented by refugees from Poland, Russia, and the Slav 
provinces of Austria and Romania; this influx led to a notice- 
able increase in the percentage of manual workers among 
Parisian Jews. At the same time there was a marked increase 
in the antisemitic movement, particularly with the founda- 
tion of the journal La *Croix in 1883 and the agitation of E.A. 
*Drumont. The *Dreyfus affair, from 1894, split the intellectu- 
als of Paris into “Dreyfusards” and “anti-Dreyfusards” who fre- 
quently clashed on the streets, especially in the Latin Quarter. 
With the law separating church and state in 1905, the Jewish 
consistories lost their official status, becoming no more than 
private religious associations. The growing numbers of Jewish 
immigrants to Paris resented the heavy hand of a consistory, 
which was largely under the control of Jews from Alsace and 
Lorraine, now a minority group. 
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These immigrants formed the greater part of the 13,000 
“foreign” Jews who enlisted in World War 1. Especially after 
1918, Jews began to arrive from North Africa, Turkey, and the 
Balkans, and in greatly increased numbers from Eastern Eu- 
rope. Thus in 1939 there were around 150,000 Jews in Paris 
(over half the total in France), the overwhelming majority 
Yiddish-speaking recent immigrants. The Jews lived all over 
the city but there were large concentrations in the north and 
east. More than 150 Landsmannschaften composed of immi- 
grants from Eastern Europe and many charitable societies 
united large numbers of Jews, while at this period the Paris 
Consistory (which retained the name with its changed func- 
tion) had no more than 6,000 members. Only one of the 19*h- 
century Jewish primary schools was still in existence in 1939, 
but a few years earlier the system of Jewish education - which 
was strictly private in nature - acquired a secondary school 
and a properly supervised religious education, for which the 
consistory was responsible, in the synagogues, prayer rooms, 
and also in a few state high schools. As well as the French Jew- 
ish journals, the Yiddish press became increasingly important. 
Many great Jewish scholars were born and lived in Paris in the 
modern period. They included the Nobel prizewinners René 
*Cassin and A. *Lwoff. In the plastic arts Jews played an espe- 
cially prominent part in the School of *Paris. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


Hebrew Printing 

The first books containing Hebrew type issued in Paris were 
printed by A. Gourmont from 1508; and other works were 
printed during the next half-century. Robert Stephanus pro- 
duced particularly beautiful Bibles between 1539 and 1556. 
Hebrew printing was resumed in 1620 by S. Cramoisy. When 
Louis x111 established a printing press in 1640, it had a Hebrew 
department of which, however, little use was subsequently 
made. Under Napoleon 1 the printer Setier issued some li- 
turgical items. From the middle of the 19" century until the 
present day the firm of E. Durlacher, the first Jewish printer 
in Paris, has printed mainly liturgies. 


Holocaust Period 

On June 14, 1940, the Wehrmacht entered Paris, which was 
proclaimed an open city. Most Parisians left, including the 
Jews. However, the population returned in the following 
weeks. The German-imposed census of Jewish persons and 
businesses in November 1940 recorded a total of 149,734 Jews 
(over six years of age), 7,737 Jewish businesses (private), and 
3,456 companies considered Jewish. The Jewish population 
figure was similar to the prewar one, but large numbers of 
Parisian Jews had preferred to remain in the southern, unoc- 
cupied French territory and a sizable number of well-known 
Jews fled to England and the U.S. (André *Maurois, Georges 
Gombault, Pierre Lazareff), while some, e.g., René *Cassin 
and Gaston Palewski, joined General De Gaulle’s Free French 
movement in London. In August 1940 a number of Jewish 
shops on the Champs Elysées were stoned by French Nazis 
under German protection. The anti-Jewish measures which 
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followed (see *France, Holocaust Period) first affected the Pa- 
risian Jews. Jews were active from the very first in Résistance 
movements. The march to the Etoile on Nov. 11, 1940, of high 
school and university students, the first major public mani- 
festation of resistance, included among its organizers Francis 
Cohen, Suzanne Djian, and Bernard Kirschen (see also *Par- 
tisans, Jewish, in General Resistance in France). 

The first major roundups of Parisian Jews of foreign na- 
tionality took place in 1941: about 5,000 “foreign” Jews were 
deported on May 14, about 8,000 “foreigners” in August, and 
about 100 “intellectuals” on December 13. On July 16, 1942, 
12,884 Jews were rounded up in Paris (including about 4,000 
children). The Parisian Jews represented over half the 85,000 
Jews deported from France to extermination camps in the 
East; most of them were sent to Compiégne or *Drancy and 
from there to *Auschwitz, while about three convoys, in March 
1943, were despatched to *Majdanek and one transport, in May 
1944, to Kovno (*Kaunas). During the night of Oct. 2-3, 1941, 
seven Parisian synagogues were attacked. After an attempt to 
place the blame on the Jews themselves, it rapidly transpired 
that the attacks were instigated by the German sp (security 
police) in Paris (see *Gestapo) and carried out by French Fas- 
cists, led by Eugéne Deloncle, with explosives supplied by the 
sp. ss-Brigadefuehrer Max Thomas, R.T. *Heydrich’s represen- 
tative to Belgium and France, was then recalled to Berlin, but 
his Paris subordinate, Standarten-fuehrer Helmut Knochen, 
kept his position and was even promoted. 

Several scores of Jews fell in the Paris insurrection in 
August 1944. Many streets in Paris and the outlying suburbs 
bear the names of Jewish heroes and martyrs of the Holocaust 
period and the Memorial to the Unknown Jewish Martyr, a 
part of the *Centre de Documentation Juive Contemporaire, 
was erected in 1956 in the heart of Paris. 


[Lucien Steinberg] 


Contemporary Period 

In 1968 Paris and its suburbs contained about 60% of the Jew- 
ish population of France. Between 1945 and 1950 the Jewish 
population of the area grew from 125,000 to 150,000, and in 
1968 it was estimated at between 300,000 and 350,000 (about 
5% of the total population). In 1950 two-thirds of the Jews 
were concentrated in about a dozen of the poorer or commer- 
cial districts in the east of the city. The social and economic 
advancement of the second generation of East European 
immigrants, the influx of North Africans, and the gradual 
implementation of the urban renewal program caused a con- 
siderable change in the once Jewish districts and the dispersal 
of the Jews throughout other districts of Paris. The greatest 
change took place in the neighborhoods that in 1956-57 were 
still inhabited by artisans and small traders of East European 
origin. By 1968 the inhabitants of these neighborhoods had 
been replaced by the most impoverished of the North Afri- 
can immigrants. Between 1945 and 1968, the urbanization 
of the Paris region became accelerated. In 1941 10% of the 
Jews of Paris resided in the inner suburbs of the city; by 1966 
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about 20% were living outside the city limits. North African 
Jews were partly relocated in the large housing developments 
reserved for repatriated citizens. Between 1957 and 1966 the 
number of Jewish communities in the Paris region rose from 
44 to 148. Like other suburban inhabitants, the Jews were em- 
ployed mostly in Paris. 

Paris is the center of Jewish activities in France, as all the 
major institutions have their headquarters there. The Paris 
Consistory, traditionally presided over by a member of the 
*Rothschild family, officially provides for all religious needs. 
Approximately 20 synagogues and meeting places for prayer 
observing Ashkenazi or Sephardi (North African) rites are af- 
filiated with the consistory, which also provides for the re- 
ligious needs of new communities in the suburbs. This re- 
sponsibility is shared by traditional Orthodox elements, who, 
together with the Reform and other independent groups, 
maintain another 30 or so synagogues. The Orientation and 
Information Office of the Fonds Social Juif Unifié has ad- 
vised or assisted over 100,000 refugees from North Africa. 
It works in close cooperation with government services and 
social welfare and educational institutions of the community. 
The numerous educational and cultural activities of various 
kinds include efforts to draw young people and intellectuals 
back into the Jewish community. From 1957 the *World Jew- 
ish Congress held an annual French-language colloquium of 
intellectuals. The Centre Universitaire d'Etudes Juives (CUEJ) 
exists for the purpose of introducing university students to 
Jewish culture. Paris was one of very few cities in the Di- 
aspora with a full-fledged Israel-type school, conducted by 
Israel teachers according to the Israel curriculum. It served 
the relatively large colony of Israelis, as well as some French 
Jews who aspired to give their children a genuine Hebrew 
education. Numerous cultural and Zionist associations also 
present varied programs for the Jewish public each evening. 
However, only one-third of the Jewish population maintains 
any relations with community institutions. The *Six-Day War 
(1967), which drew thousands of Jews into debates and pro- 
Israel demonstrations, was an opportunity for many of them 
to reassess their personal attitude toward the Jewish people. 
During the “students’ revolution” of 1968 in nearby Nanterre 
and in the Sorbonne, young Jews played an outstanding role 
in the leadership of left-wing activists (see *New Left) and 
often identified with Arab anti-Israel propaganda extolling 
the Palestinian organizations, particularly the terrorist Pop- 
ular Front, as an example of the Third World struggle against 
imperialism. Eventually, however, when the “revolutionary” 
wave subsided, it appeared that the bulk of Jewish students in 
Paris, including many supporters of various New Left groups, 
remained loyal to Israel and strongly opposed Arab terrorism, 
although many of them criticized the Israel government for 
“ignoring the right of the Palestinian people to self-determina- 
tion.” The tension created by the Six-Day War also exacerbated 
frictions and led to several violent clashes between North Af- 
rican Arabs and Jews in lower middle class and proletarian 
quarters of Paris. Young Jews began to organize for self-de- 
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fense against physical attacks, but the clashes ceased mainly 
through the intervention of the local police. 


LATER DEVELOPMENTS. Since the 1970s Paris has undergone 
important urbanization which has transformed the coun- 
tryside. One can no longer separate the 20 arrondissements 
within the confines of the capital which in 2005 contained 
2.15 million inhabitants out of the 10.5 million residents of the 
Parisian (Ile de France) megalopolis. The Greater Paris eco- 
nomic and social conurbation covers 12,000 square kilometers 
in which, however, the numerous municipalities retain their 
autonomous administration. 

Estimated at 300,000-350,000 persons, the Jewish com- 
munity of Greater Paris ranks third (after Greater New York 
and Los Angeles) among the Jewish cities in the Diaspora. 
Paris and its environs have always attracted migrants and im- 
migrants: it is a cosmopolitan city in which there live together 
people of every origin, race, color, and creed. 

Within this mixture, the Jews constitute a sizable minor- 
ity in Paris proper (about 6%-8% of the total population) and 
in several suburban towns. The great wave of immigration of 
Jews originating from North Africa in 1955-65 changed the 
ethnic composition of the Jewish community in the Paris 
area: Sephardi Jews are now the majority, even if, with the 
exception of Alsace, the Ashkenazi Jews are more numerous 
than in the other regions of France. Within Paris proper, the 
formerly typically Jewish neighborhoods have taken on a Se- 
phardi nature. Some of them are on the way to disappearing, 
while others have been “Judaized.” Parisian Jews, however, live 
in every district in the city. The Jewish population of the Paris 
region is very mobile, partly due to constant urban renewal. 
In their new places of residence, they establish new commu- 
nities, most often with Sephardi majorities. 

Moreover, the best known Jewish livelihoods - petty 
craftsman, small tradesman - have practically disappeared. 
The Jews are found in every type of occupation and practice 
in all professions. They play an important role in the Paris 
intelligentsia. 


Community. All of the large Jewish organizations have their 
offices in Paris. Even if some of them intentionally focus 
their activities in the provinces, Paris remains the main de- 
cision making center of community life. This Jacobinism, a 
constant of French political life, does not strengthen com- 
munity unity. 

In principle, the main religious organization is the As- 
sociation consistoriale israélite de Paris (acrP) comprising 
the community synagogues of the Paris area. The acrp, how- 
ever, is skirted by a number of ultra-Orthodox groupings 
such as Lubavitch, which form highly visible groups on the 
Paris scene. The aciP does not succeed in controlling its syn- 
agogues, their kashrut, and certain of their public manifes- 
tations. At the other end of the scale Liberal and Conserva- 
tive movements are developing which are modern and open 
to Jews in search of identity; they play an increasingly sig- 
nificant role in the return to Judaism and in transmitting it 
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among milieux recognized by neither the ultra-Orthodox nor 
by the Orthodox consistory. The religious sector faces serious 
competition from the large number of associations offering 
cultural activities, all types of recreational or even political 
events. These associations may number a few dozen, a few 
hundred, or even a few thousand members. Large or small, 
they are the place for frequent meetings among Jews of all re- 
ligious, Zionist, secular, and political trends. They are the ex- 
pression of the broad ideological diversity found among the 
Jewry of the Paris area. 

Finally, one cannot forget those Jews considered “pe- 
ripheral” by the organized community: they rarely, actually 
almost never, have any connection to any Jewish organization 
whatsoever. Parisian cosmopolitanism clearly favors the for- 
mation of free unions, mixed marriages, and divorces, most 
often without a get. These Jews are nevertheless Jews, perhaps 
not according to halakhah, but through their affirmation of 
their attachment to their Jewish identity. They probably con- 
stitute the majority of the Jewish population in the Greater 
Paris region. 


Cultural Life. Paris remains the center of the intellectual and 
cultural life of French Jewry. Conferences, colloquia, exhibi- 
tions, and other focal manifestations of Judaism in all its mul- 
tifacetedness proceed apace. Paris is the home of the largest 
Jewish library in Europe, that of the Alliance Israélite Uni- 
verselle; another very important library devoted to Yiddish 
literature, Bibliotheque MEDEM; and significant archival 
collections concerning the history of Jews in France. The 
Centre de Documentation Juive Contemporaine and its Me- 
morial des Martyrs Juifs is one of the leading memorial sites 
for the Holocaust created after World War 11. A new Musée 
dArt Juif is under construction. Yet, most research carried 
out on Judaism, its history, its culture, and Jewish languages is 
to a large degree integrated within institutes of higher learn- 
ing. Numerous teams at the Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique deal with research which may be called the “sci- 
ence of Judaism and Jewishness.” A dozen Paris universities 
have departments or courses of study devoted to Hebrew, to 
other Jewish languages, or more generally to teaching and 
research related to Judaism and Jewish studies. Paris today 
is one of the main centers for Jewish intellectual life in the 
Diaspora. ; : 
[Doris Bensimon-Donath] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 496ff.; B. Blumenkranz, Bi- 
bliographie des Juifs en France (1963), $.v. L. Kahn for 10 works and 
many periodical articles; J. Hillairet, Evocation du vieux Paris, 1 (1951), 
361f., idem, Dictionnaire historique des rues de Paris (19647), index; 
idem, L'le de la Cité (1969), 34-37; I. Loeb, in: REJ, 1 (1880), 60-71; 
M. Ginsburger, ibid., 78 (1924), 156ff.; P. Hildenfinger, Documents 
sur les Juifs a Paris au xvut° siécle (1913); L. Berman, Histoire des 
Juifs de France (1937), passim; Z. Szajkowski, in: Yidn in Frankraykh 
(1942), passim; idem, Franco-Judaica (1962), index; idem, Analytical 
Franco-Jewish Gazetteer 1939-1945 (1966), index; R. Anchel, Les Juifs 
de France (1946), passim; U. Issembert-Gannat, Guide de Judaisme a 
Paris (1964); C. Korenchandler, Yidn in Paris (1970); David H. Wein- 
berg, The Jews in Paris in the 1930s: A Community on Trial (1977). HO- 
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LOCAUST PERIOD: J. Billig, Le Commissariat Général aux questions 
Juives, 3 vols. (1955-60), incl. bibl. index; L. Steinberg, Les autorités 
allemandes en France occupée (1966), incl. bibl. index; C. Lévy and P. 
Tillard, Betrayal at the Vel d’Hiv (1969); Centre de Documentation 
Juive Contemporaine Bibliothéque, Catalogue No. 1: La France... 
(1964), index; G. Reitlinger, Final Solution (19687), 327-51 and passim; 
L. Steinberg, La révolte des Justes (1970), incl. bibl. 1945-1970: M. Ro- 
blin, Juifs de Paris (1952); C. Roland, Du ghetto a l’Occident (1962). 


PARIS, HAILU (1933-_), U.S. Orthodox rabbi, Beta Israel. 
Paris was born in Ethiopia and immigrated to the United 
States with his widowed mother in 1936. He graduated from 
the Erna Michael College of Hebraic Studies of Yeshiva Uni- 
versity and obtained his master’s degree in Jewish education 
from the Ferkauf Graduate School. In 1965 he was appointed 
assistant rabbi and subsequently rabbi to Mt. Horeb Congre- 
gation in the Bronx, a congregation of black Jews. He also 
studied at Yeshivat ha-Darom in Israel in 1957-58. 

Rabbi Paris was active in the Ha-Za’ad ha-Rishon, an or- 
ganization set up for the integration of black Jewish youth into 
the Jewish community, and a member of the Pro-Beta Israel 
Committee of New York. He spent nearly a year with the Beta 
Israel community in Ethiopia in 1965-66. 


PARIS SCHOOL OF ART (Jewish School of). In the history 
and criticism of 20'-century painting, “School of Paris” has 
become a widely used term, generally designating a style that 
is not necessarily or typically French, but which is followed 
by a large number of foreign-born artists living in France. It 
was only in the third decade of the 20 century, however, that 
this term began to be accepted. Because of the great number of 
foreign-born artists who had settled permanently in Paris, or 
who had lived there briefly but been profoundly influenced by 
French art, it became necessary to refer to most of them as art- 
ists of the School of Paris rather than of the French School. 


The Jewish School 

As many of these foreign artists, especially between 1910 and 
1940, happened also to be of eastern European Jewish origin, 
the term “Jewish School of Paris” was then coined to refer 
more specifically to a school of painting which gravitated only 
peripherally around the main schools of modern art of France, 
such as fauvism, cubism, or surrealism, but which had devel- 
oped certain features of its own. Some of these features, how- 
ever, can also be detected in the work of non-Jewish and even 
French-born painters of the School of Paris, who associated 
closely with the artists of the so-called “Jewish School” The 
latter has therefore been more properly called by some crit- 
ics and art historians the “School of Montparnasse,” because 
it was in this Left Bank neighborhood that many of the artists 
concerned lived and worked, or congregated in their leisure 
hours. Nationalist or antisemitic French critics and publicists 
have often argued that the main trends of 20"»-century avant- 
garde French art were dictated or dominated by foreigners 
and, more specifically, by Jews, who thus, they claimed, ex- 
erted a disruptive influence on French traditions. In fact the 
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ARIEL, DOV 


city, and its inclusion inside the security fence built to pro- 
tect Israel from Palestinian terrorist attacks became a heated 
issue in Israeli politics. 


WEBSITE: www.ariel.muni.il. 
[Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 


ARIEL (Leibovitz), DOV (1860-1943), *Bilu pioneer. Ariel, 
who was born in the Kovno province, joined the first group 
of Bilu and acted as its propagandist in Russia. In 1884 he 
went to Erez Israel and joined other Bilu members living in 
Jaffa and doing agricultural work at Mikveh Israel. Later that 
year he helped to found Gederah, the first Bilu colony. Ariel 
served for many years as chairman and secretary of the Ged- 
erah Committee, was its representative to the yishuv authori- 
ties, and published a booklet (Ha-Moshavah Gederah, 1900) 
and many articles about Gederah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tidhar, 2 (1947), 722-4; S. Ben-Zion (Gut- 
man), Yissud Gederah (1930). 


[Benjamin Jaffe] 


ARIEL (Fisher), JOSEPH (1893-1964), Israeli diplomat. Born 
in Odessa, Fisher was active in the Zionist movement from 
his early youth, and as a result of his activities in the Zionist 
student organization He-Haver, he was imprisoned by the 
Czarist authorities. He immigrated to Erez Israel in 1924 and, 
entering the service of the Jewish National Fund, was sent to 
Paris, where he directed the JNF until 1950. There he founded 
the bi-weekly La Terre Retrouvée, of which he was editor. Af- 
ter the Nazi occupation of France in 1940, Fisher maintained 
clandestine Zionist activities at Lyons. He was one of the ac- 
tive members of the Conseil Representatif des Juifs de France 
(c.R.1.E.) from its inception. 

On returning to Israel in 1950, he was appointed Israeli 
ambassador to Belgium (1952-57), during which period he 
organized a visit to Israel by the Queen Mother Elisabeth of 
Belgium. In 1960, he was appointed director of the department 
of foreign relations of *Yad Vashem and engaged in research 
on the Holocaust in France. He contributed extensively to pe- 
riodicals and wrote a number of books, including Un Peuple 
Renait (1938) and memoirs of the Zionist movement in Rus- 
sia during the period of the Bolshevik Revolution, which were 
published in He-Avar, a journal devoted to the history of the 
Jews in Russia. 

[Jacob Tsur (2"¢ ed.)] 


ARIELI, YEHOSHUA (LoebI; 1916-2002), Israeli historian. 
Born in Karlovy Vary (Carlsbad), Czechoslovakia, Arieli was 
taken to Erez Israel in 1931. In 1933 he joined kibbutz Hefzi 
Bah. In wwit he served in the British Army, was captured 
by the Germans, and was a prisoner of war for four years. In 
1947 he joined the *Haganah, and was placed in charge of the 
Jerusalem Gadna (Youth Battalions). In 1953 he received his 
Ph.D. in American history from Harvard University. Arieli 
was appointed to the staff of the Hebrew University in 1966 
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and from 1967 served as chairman of the department of Amer- 
ican studies. Between 1976 and 1991 he served as chairman 
and member of the board of directors of the Historical So- 
ciety of Israel. Arieli’s main fields of research and teaching 
were American history, historiography, and early modern 
history. Among his books is Political Thought in the United 
States, 2 vols. (1967-68). In 1993 he was awarded the Israel 
Prize for history. 


ARIELI, YIZHAK (1898-1974), rabbi. Arieli was born in 
Jerusalem and studied in local yeshivot. He was one of the 
first heads of Yeshivat Merkaz ha-Rav in Jerusalem, founded 
by R. Abraham Isaac *Kook, where he served on the staff and 
was administrator for about 40 years. In 1924 he participated 
in the founding of the Jerusalem suburbs of Kiryat Shemuel 
and Neveh Sha‘anan. In 1942 he was appointed rabbi of the 
Jerusalem suburb Keneset Israel. He represented the Chief 
Rabbinate on the government committee on autopsies. His 
works include Einayim la-Mishpat (1936-66), notes on, and a 
précis of, the methodology of the Babylonian and Jerusalem 
Talmuds; Shirat ha-Geulah (1956), on the month of Nisan 
and a commentary on the Passover Haggadah; and Yerah ha- 
Eitanim (1964), on the month of Tishri. He was awarded the 
Israel Prize for rabbinical literature in 1966. 


ARIKHA, AVIGDOR (1929- ), Israeli painter. Arikha was 
born in Redauts, Bukovina, the second child of Haim-Karl 
and Perla Dlugacz. He discovered the power of his art in 1944, 
when his drawing ability helped get him released from a Ro- 
manian concentration camp, where he had been imprisoned 
from 1941. He escaped with his sister to Palestine, to kibbutz 
Maaleh ha-Hamishah, and joined the *Haganah. With sup- 
port from Henrietta *Szold he studied at the Bezalel Academy 
of Art in Jerusalem under Mordecai *Ardon and Isidor *As- 
chheim. In 1949 Arikha began his studies in the Ecole Natio- 
nale des Beaux Arts in Paris, and from that time divided his 
life between Israel and Paris. 

Arikha’s preferred fields of art are drawing and book il- 
lustration. His illustrations for Samuel Beckett's Nouvelles et 
Textes pour Rien (1957) were the beginning of a long friend- 
ship. His main art style was figurative, but during the 1960s he 
tried abstraction. During the 1970s he improved his graphic 
and painting techniques and had many exhibitions in Eu- 
rope and the United States. In 1981, on the recommendation 
of the Scottish National Portrait Gallery, he painted a por- 
trait of Queen Elizabeth. During this time he created public 
works of art, such as stained-glass windows for the Bnei Israel 
Synagogue, Woonsocket, Rhode Island (1961) as well as at the 
City Council Hall of the Jerusalem Municipality (1972). Dur- 
ing the 1980s Arikha became a curator and made five short 
films on famous artists (1985). In 1992 the BBC, produced a 
film about his work. 

Arikha’s art deals with everyday life. There are interior 
scenes, portraits of family members, and still lifes of his inti- 
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influence of Jewish artists, whether French or foreign-born, 
on the major schools of contemporary French painting has 
been, on the whole, very modest. 


Fauvist School 

Among the fauvist painters who began to attract attention 
in 1905, only Russian-born Sonia *Delaunay-Terk and a 
group of Hungarian-born painters —- Béla *Czobel, Robert 
Berény (1887-1954), Bertalan Por (1880-1964), Lajos Tihanyi 
(1885-1939), Vilmos Perlrott-Csaba (1879-1954), and Istvan 
Farkas (1887-1944) — were Jews of foreign origin, and these 
were never leading figures in the fauvist group. Among the 
French-born fauvists, Léopold Levy (1882-1967) was a painter 
of great distinction, but he somehow failed to achieve the 
reputation he deserved. Nevertheless, he exerted a decisive 
influence on Turkish painting as a teacher for many years at 
the School of Fine Arts in Istanbul. Between 1910 and 1914, 
the French fauvist master Matisse was an influential figure in 
German expressionist painting, mainly through a few Ger- 
man-Jewish artists who had been his pupils in Paris and who 
subsequently achieved eminence in Germany and Israel. The 
two most important were Rudolf Levy (1875-1944) and Ja- 
kob *Steinhardt. 


The Cubists 

Among the Paris cubists, Sonia Delaunay-Terk, a convert from 
fauvism, was slow to gain recognition as an artist of great sig- 
nificance. Her later transition to an idiom of abstract art en- 
sures her place in art history as one of the pioneers of what was 
subsequently known as op art. Henryk Berlewi (1894-1967), a 
Pole, was another pioneer of op art. Other Jewish artists who 
achieved some prominence among the Paris cubists, or as one- 
time disciples of cubism, are German-born Otto *Freundlich, 
Polish-born Henri Hayden (1883-1970) and Louis Marcoussis 
(1883-1941), French-born Henry Valensi (1883-1960) and Mar- 
celle Cahn (1895-1981), and Russian-born Nechama Szmusz- 
kowicz (1895-2), Serge Charchoune (1889-1975), and Jacques 
Pailes (1895-?). Hungarian-born Alfred Reth (1884-1965) was 
one of the first painters to formulate the cubist idiom in Paris, 
though he was never an active member of the cubist group. 
The French poet and painter Max *Jacob, a close friend of Pi- 
casso and the other cubist masters, played an important part 
as a representative of cubist poetry, but was never a cubist in 
his painting. Although he was also a member of the group be- 
tween 1910 and 1914 and was influenced to some extent by its 
style, Marc *Chagall denied any allegiance to cubism. With- 
out ever being a true cubist, except in his sculpture, Amedeo 
*Modigliani was closely associated with the Paris cubists. 
Three Russian-born artists, Chana *Orloff, Ossip *Zadkine, 
and Jacques *Lipchitz earned worldwide fame as masters of 
cubist sculpture. Jules *Pascin, a Bulgarian, was a prominent 
figure in the Paris art world in the heyday of cubism, although 
he was not a true cubist in his own drawings and paintings. 
The same can be said of Polish-born Moise *Kisling. Though 
influenced by his close friend Modigliani and by cubist theory, 
Kisling was never an orthodox cubist. 
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The Surrealists 

There were no Jewish artists of real significance among 
the Paris dadaists of 1917 to 1922, although Marcel *Janco 
(1895-1984) had been a leader in the original Zurich dada 
group. After 1922, Romanian-born Victor Brauner (1903-1966) 
and Jacques Herold (1910-1987) slowly came to the fore as 
representatives of French surrealist paintings. By the time 
he died, Brauner was generally recognized as one of the ma- 
jor surrealists. Meret Oppenheim (1913-1985), a German, 
achieved historical importance as the inventor of a number 
of famous surrealist objects. Kurt Seligmann (1900-1962), 
a Swiss artist who sank into undeserved neglect, achieved 
prominence as a surrealist both in Paris and in New York 
and produced many of the finest surrealist engravings. Ro- 
manian-born Grégoire Michonze (1902-1982), a close as- 
sociate and friend of Max Ernst (d. 1976) and other major 
surrealists, excelled in dreamworld allegories rather than in 
surrealism. 

Closely allied at one time to the surrealist group, the 
Paris neoromantics who flourished around 1930 included 
almost more painters of Jewish origin than any other 20'- 
century school of French painting, but can scarcely be said 
to constitute a Jewish School of Paris. These neoromantic 
painters, widely scattered by Nazism throughout western 
Europe and the United States, at one time included: from 
Russia, Eugene Berman (1899-1972) and his brother Leonid 
(1896-1976), Philippe Hosiasson (1898-1978), and Léon Zack 
(1892-1980); from Austria, Victor Tischler (1890-1950), Jo- 
seph Floch (1896-1977), and Georg Merkel (1881-1976); from 
Egypt, Josiah Victor Ades (1893-2); from Poland, Jacques 
Zucker (1900-1981); and from the United States, Maurice 
Grosser (1905-1986). The Jewish School of Paris or School 
of Montparnasse thus appears to have developed as a some- 
what marginal phenomenon that was never too closely as- 
sociated with any of the major movements of contemporary 
French art, but was influenced by most of these movements 
in turn. Around 1910, large numbers of foreign-born paint- 
ers began to choose the cafés of the Boulevard Montparnasse, 
especially the Café du Déme, as their leisure-time headquar- 
ters. Until 1914, these foreign artists included a considerable 
number of Germans, among whom the sculptor Wilhelm 
Lehmbruck subsequently proved to be one of the most impor- 
tant. His many Jewish friends, who met him regularly at the 
Café du Déme, included Jules Pascin, Otto Freundlich, Ru- 
dolf Levy, Georges Kars (1880-1945), and Eugen von Kahler 
(1882-1911), the last two from Czechoslovakia. Of the many 
gifted Paris painters who have not yet been granted the rec- 
ognition they deserved, Kars is certainly one of the finest; 
under the influence of Cézanne and of cubist theory rather 
than cubist style, he achieved, especially in his drawings, a 
rare synthesis of romantic feeling and classical form. Eugen 
von Kahler is now remembered mainly as a promising partici- 
pant in some of the early activities of the Munich Blaue Re- 
iter (Blue Rider) School, in which he associated with Klee and 
Kandinski. 
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Montparnasse and La Ruche 
During World War 1 and the years that immediately followed 
it, social and political upheavals in eastern Europe, especially 
in Russia, Poland, Romania, and Hungary, brought about a 
great increase in the numbers of refugee artists who became 
permanent or semipermanent residents of Paris. Many of these 
artists were Jews, refugees from persecution or from other 
limitations, such as a lack of interested collectors, in their 
native country. Some American Jewish artists, such as Abra- 
ham *Rattner, also went to live in Paris and began to associate, 
in Montparnasse, with French or other foreign-born artists. 
Even before 1914, many of these foreign-born Jewish artists 
had been living in a couple of ramshackle old studio build- 
ings located in the tangle of narrow streets that extended be- 
hind Montparnasse railway station, especially in the studios of 
La Ruche, where Chagall had lived before 1914, and of the 
Cité Falguiere, where Modigliani lived at one time. Russian- 
born Chaim *Soutine remains a legendary representative 
of this earlier period of the Jewish School of Paris and of 
the whole history of Montparnasse as an art colony. Mont- 
parnasse’s almost slum-like little ghettos of more or less 
improvised studios, however, were also occupied at one time 
or another by a number of non-Jewish artists, such as the 
cubist master Fernand Léger, so that they never constituted 
purely Jewish enclaves in the Left Bank art world. The painter 
Jacques *Chapiro published a nostalgic and somewhat ro- 
manticized historical record of La Ruche and its inmates, 
among whom the Polish-born sculptor Léon Indenbaum 
(1890-1981) stands out as an artist who deserves to be more 
widely known. 

The major representatives of the so-called Jewish School 
of Paris would now appear to be Pinkus Krémégne (1890- 
1981), Michel Kikoine (1892-1968), *Mané-Katz (1894-1962), 
Balgley (1891-1934), Adolphe Milich (1891-1944), Adolf Feder 
(1887-1943), Isaac Dobrinsky (1891-1973), Maurice Blond 
(1899-1974), Abraham Mintchine (1898-1931), Joseph Press- 
mane (1904-1967), Zygmund Landau (1898-1962), Zygmund 
Schreter (1896-1977), David Seifert (1896-1980), Marc Ster- 
ling (1898-1976), Charles Tcherniawsky (1900-1976), and 
Isaac Antscher (1899-1992). Most of them were born in Rus- 
sia, Poland, or other former provinces of the czarist empire, 
including Lithuania and Bessarabia. To these names should be 
added those of a number of former Paris residents on whose 
subsequent work the School of Montparnasse left a lasting 
mark, and who later achieved distinction elsewhere, such as 
Max Band (1900-1974) in the U.S. and Josef Iser (1881-1963) 
in Romania. The Jewish School of Paris is distinguished, in 
general, by its expressionist insistence on communicating 
emotion or mood rather than formal relationships or effects 
of light and color. Nevertheless, many of its members, espe- 
cially Mané-Katz, Kikoine, and Feder, are noted for their ef- 
fects of color and texture. The more typical painters of the 
school tended to rely heavily on impasto effects obtained by 
using a heavily loaded brush or palette knife in such a way 
as to create the impression that they actually drew with their 
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pigment or even modeled it, as a sculptor might, in low relief. 
Several Jewish painters of the School of Montparnasse, includ- 
ing some of those already mentioned, refrained from allowing 
themselves the kind of exuberance or sensuality that charac- 
terizes, above all, the still life and landscape painting of Mané- 
Katz, Feder, and Kikoine. Thus Leopold Gottlieb (1883-1934), 
a much younger brother of the famous 19'*-century Polish 
painter Mauricy *Gottlieb, stood out as a representative of an 
almost classical pictorial refinement, always avoiding effects 
of color or texture that might appear over-rich. The Russian- 
born painter Joseph Lubitch (1896-1990) likewise remains, in 
a minor key, a belated disciple of French impressionism, often 
delighting in effects that recall Whistler. Another Russian, Ar- 
bit Blatas (1908-1999), tempers the neo-primitive violence of 
fauvism by handling its style in an elegiac, intimate, and al- 
most neoromantic mood. 


Victims of Nazism 

In 1940 the Nazi occupation of Paris decimated the city’s Jew- 
ish population. Among the more prominent artists who died 
as victims of Nazi extermination camps were Otto Freun- 
dlich, Henri (Chaim) Epstein, Adolf Feder, Tobias Haber 
(1906-1943), Abram Weinbaum (1890-1943), Alice Hoherman 
(1902-1943), Abrami Mordkin (1874-1943), Georges Ascher 
(1884-1943), Jacques Gotko (1900-1943), Samuel Granovsky 
(1889-1942), David Goychmann (1900-1942), David Michael 
Krever (1904-1941), Jacob Macznik (1905-1944), Ephraim 
Mandelbaum (1884-1942), Leon Weissberg (1893-1943), Lajos 
Tihanyi, and Istvan Farkas. These martyred artists were gifted 
with such outstanding and diverse talents that it would now 
be as unfair to try to force them all into a Jewish school as it 
was, under the Nazi regime, to deny them their human rights 
because they were Jews. One who deserves particular men- 
tion is the Russian-born sculptor Moyshe Kogan (1879-1942). 
Before migrating from Germany to Paris, he had already dis- 
tinguished himself in Munich as the only sculptor of the Blue 
Rider Group. 


After World War 11 

After 1945, the School of Paris soon began again to attract 
many foreign-born Jewish painters and sculptors, though 
now mainly from the U.S., Israel, French North Africa, and, 
of course, from among the eastern European survivors of the 
Holocaust. The Algerian-born abstract painter Jean *Atlan 
soon achieved prominence as a recognized master of postwar 
French painting. In the same school of non-geometrical and 
more lyrical abstract painting, Philippe Hosiasson and Léon 
Zack, both former neoromantics, also came to be recognized 
as masters. Romanian-born Robert Helman (1910-1990) and 
Turkish-born Albert Bitran (1931- ) also came to the fore af- 
ter 1950, each with a distinctive idiom of non-geometrical 
abstraction. Russian-born Alexander Garbell (1903-1970), a 
master of elegant brush work and of subtle color harmonies 
and textures, experimented for a while with an abstract idiom 
but soon returned to a style of revised post-impressionism bet- 
ter suited to his temperament. Of the small group of abstract 
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painters hailing from Hungary, the most outstanding in the 
late sixties was Zsigmund Kolozsvari, known professionally 
as Kolos-Vari (1889-1983). Alfred Aberdam (1894-1963), who 
was born in Austrian Galicia, began to attract attention in 
Paris only after 1945. A painter of unusual refinement, he re- 
vealed in his mature work a surprising affinity with some Ital- 
ian mannerist and baroque masters of the later Renaissance, 
though he expressed himself in a pictorial idiom that seems to 
have derived from the neoromantic painters of the 1930s. 

As public interest in modern art grew after World War 11, 
artists all over the world found themselves free to cater to a 
much wider variety of tastes than formerly, and after 1945 
French painting and that of the School of Paris came to be 
characterized by an ever increasing diversity of styles. There 
is even less justification to use the term “Jewish School” for 
this later generation of Jewish painters than between the two 
world wars. Polish-born Marek Halter (1932—_), for instance, 
might well be classed among the new realists, although his 
work reveals a far greater refinement of draftsmanship and 
painterly discretion than that of Bernard Buffet. A native Pa- 
risian, Jacques Winsberg (1929- ) also attracted attention as 
a new realist or “misérabiliste, concerning himself, like Buf- 
fet, mainly with effects of pathos. Another Frenchman, Ga- 
briel Zendel (1906-1980), on the other hand, brought new 
life to the moribund idiom of cubism by exploiting it with 
a more varied sense of color and of texture. Though born in 
Russia, Chapoval (1912-1953) was educated in France and, as 
an early representative of French tachisme or lyrical and non- 
geometrical abstraction, immediately achieved considerable 
prominence. Polish-born Georges Goldkorn (1907-1961), Fe- 
licia Pacanowska (1907-2), and Abram Krol (1884-?) came to 
the fore mainly as outstanding graphic artists, Goldkorn and 
Pacanowska in the field of etching, Krol in woodcuts. Krol, 
a gifted French poet as well as an artist, became well known 
among bibliophiles all over the world as a remarkable cre- 
ator of beautiful books. German-born Johnny Friedlaender 
(1912-1992) likewise earned an international reputation as 
a virtuoso of rare technical brilliance, especially in his color 
etchings. 

In addition to Jean Atlan, Algeria gave Paris three other 
painters of note. Smadja, after studying with the cubist mas- 
ter Fernand Léger, developed a lyrical, non-geometric ab- 
stract style of his own. The expressionist Corsia (1915-1985) 
succeeded in infusing a truly Mediterranean sensuality and 
sense of color into an idiom inherited from Van Gogh. A 
Mediterranean sense of color and light is also typical of As- 
sus, a belated post-impressionist. Two Moroccan artists wor- 
thy of mention are André Elbaz, whose North African Jew- 
ish themes are handled in an expressionist idiom previously 
used mainly for eastern European Jewish subjects, and Has- 
dai Elmosnino, who was profoundly influenced by French 
painting before emigrating to a new home in Canada. Among 
other painters of North African origin is Tunisian-born Jules 
Lellouche (1903-1965), a post-impressionist who was often 
haunted by nostalgic memories of classical Venetian paint- 
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ing. Among Polish-born survivors of the Holocaust who dis- 
tinguished themselves as painters in Paris after 1945, Maryan 
(1927-1977), who eventually moved to New York, proved to 
be a worthy heir to the great tradition of eastern European 
Jewish visionary fantasy that first obtained international rec- 
ognition in the early works of Chagall, Issachar Ryback, and 
Yankel Adler. But Maryan’s art is disturbed by macabre mem- 
ories, transmuted into a peculiarly sardonic and bitter kind of 
clowning. 


Traditionalists and Individualists 

In addition to all the artists who have been named, a number 
of other Jewish painters, several of them French-born, distin- 
guished themselves in Paris in the 20" century, but in the tra- 
ditional schools of strictly French art rather than in any of its 
more experimental innovations. Several other Jewish artists, 
moreover, attracted attention at various times as individualists 
whose work fails to fit into any of the categories of contempo- 
rary criticism. Russian-born Eugéne Zak (1884-1926), for ex- 
ample, achieved a curious synthesis of mildly cubist stylization 
and almost Pre-Raphaelite idealism that is perhaps unique. 
Frenel (1898-1980), who was born in Erez Israel as Frenkel, 
is a somewhat mystical or romantic painter of Jewish themes 
whose work expresses little of the anguish and turbulence of 
Mané-Katz and other eastern European Paris painters who 
have handled similar themes. In this respect, Frenel belongs 
rather with Balgley and with Polish-born J.D. Kirszenbaum 
(1900-1954), an artist whose work likewise escapes classifica- 
tion under any of the usual headings of contemporary paint- 
ing. Arthur Kolnick (1890-?) is notable for his tender and 
poetic paintings of traditional types and scenes recalled from 
the hasidic communities of his native Galicia. Emma Stern 
(1878-1967), who fled to Paris from Nazi Germany, began 
painting late in life. With her scenes of a happy childhood 
in small towns in the Saarland, she was soon acclaimed as 
a new Grandma Moses. When Simon Segal (1898-1970) left 
Russia for Berlin, he was profoundly influenced by German 
expressionism; but in France he developed a style of his own 
in which a new kind of realism suggests a mysterious affin- 
ity with Permeke and the Flemish expressionists. Finally, in 
the late 1960s, the American-born painter and sculptor Zev, 
originally named Dan Harris (1914-1986), injected an element 
of “Alice in Wonderland” nonsense into traditional surrealist 
fantasy, which he thus enriched with some novel, individual, 
and technically refined sculpture. It would probably be cor- 
rect to say that most of the Jewish painters of the School of 
Paris settled in the French capital in order to escape from more 
traditional or Orthodox Jewish backgrounds, especially in 
eastern Europe, as much as from the limitations imposed on 
them by persecution or by their status as Jews. In their work 
as artists, as well as in their lives as members of the Paris bo- 
hemian community, most of these artists were cultural as- 
similationists, though many of them were also haunted from 
time to time by nostalgic memories of the life from which they 
had chosen to escape. In the work of Soutine, for instance, 
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there are practically no direct memories of his Russian-Jew- 
ish background. In the works of most other painters of the 
so-called Jewish School of Paris, such memories appear only 
occasionally, and generally in an idealized and almost idyl- 
lic form; they then seem to express nostalgia for the past, or 
even guilt feelings about having abandoned it. Following the 
great commercial success of Chagall’s Jewish themes, some of 
these artists reverted to similar themes, handled with great pa- 
thos or nostalgic humor, in what can only be regarded as de- 
liberate exploitation of a new fashion for such memories of a 
vanished world. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Edouard Roditi Archives, Leo Baeck Insti- 
tute, New York; W. George, in: Roth, Art, 639-718. 


[Edouard Roditi] 


PARIUM (or Parion; Turk. Kemer), ancient city on the Asian 
side of the Dardanelles. It was the first settlement point for 
the Jews in the region of *Canakkale during the Roman era. 
The earliest literary evidence about the Parium Jews, from 
48 B.C.E., contains a decree by Julius Gaius, Roman consul, 
which indicates that Jewish rights and privileges were granted 
to enable them to maintain their customs in the face of local 
hostility, including the right of assembly, feasts in accordance 
with their tradition, and monetary contributions for common 
meals and holy festivals. From the decree, it can be surmised 
that there was a synagogue in Parium. There is no further in- 
formation about the Parium Jews. Nonetheless, the fact that 
Teucer of Cyzius, author of Historia Judaica, lived in a city 
close to Parium in the middle of the first century B.c.E., points 
to a Jewish presence in this region. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Flavius, Ant., 213-16; Strabo, Geography, 
13:1, 1; Handbook for Travelers in Constantinople, Brusa, and the Troad 


(1893), 135; PR. Trebilco, Jewish Communities in Asia Minor (1994), 13; 
A. Galanté, Histoire des Juifs d’Anatolie, 4 (1987), 224. 


[M. Mustafa Kulu (2™ ed.)] 


PARIZ UN VIENE, 16'-century Yiddish epic. Until the re- 
cent discovery of a complete copy of the Verona 1594 edition, 
whose preface mentions Elia Levita (Elye Bokher/Bachur) 
apparently as the author’s mentor, the poem was convention- 
ally attributed to Levita. That attribution thus now seems at 
least complicated (for it might well be an elaborately ironic 
subterfuge — certainly not unthinkable for Levita) if not al- 
together untenable. Pariz un Viene nonetheless clearly de- 
rives from and participates in the same north Italian Renais- 
sance cultural milieu in which Levita wrote his *Bove-Bukh, 
and like that text, this one is also an adaptation of an Italian 
romance into Yiddish (717 ottava rima stanzas in 10 cantos). 
Here, however - unlike Levita’s masterfully entertaining but 
hardly intellectually ambitious Bove-Bukh — the Yiddish ver- 
sion utterly transforms its source into a veritable masterpiece 
of Renaissance or quasi-Humanist poetic narrative, directly 
influenced, for instance, by Ariosto’s Orlando furioso. The 
conventional plot of the vassal’s son who must prove himself 
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before being granted the princess as his bride is transformed 
from hackneyed cliché into a complexly layered and dramati- 
cally progressing, politically serious, and delightfully humor- 
ous tour de force. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ch. Shmeruk, Prokim fun der Yidisher Lit- 
eratur-Geshikhte (1988), 97-120; A.M. Babbi, in: Quaderni di Lingue 
e Letterature (Verona), 11 (1986), 393-97; V. Marchetti et al. (eds.), 
Elia Bahur Levita, Paris un Viene, Francesco Dalle Donne, Verona 
1594 (1988; facsimile Verona 1594]; Ch. Shmeruk, Pariz un Vyenah: 
Mahadurah bi-Kortit be-Tseruf Mavo, Hearot ve-Nispahim (1996); A. 
Schulz, Die Zeichen des Kérpers und der Liebe: ‘Paris und Vienna’ in 
der jiddischen Fassung des Elia Levita (2000); J.C. Frakes (ed.), Early 
Yiddish Texts: 1100-1750 (2004), 393-414; J. Baumgarten, Introduction 
to Old Yiddish Literature (2005), 186-206. 


[Jerold C. Frakes (274 ed.)] 


PARKER, DOROTHY (1893-1967), U.S. poet and author. 
Daughter of a Jewish father and a Scottish mother, she began 
her career by writing reviews for Vogue and Vanity Fair (who 
found her reviews too harsh) and then for The New Yorker. 
Her first book of verse, Enough Rope (1926), was a best seller, 
and was followed by two others, all three later being collected 
in Not So Deep As a Well (1936). She also became known as a 
short story writer, her prizewinning tale, “Big Blonde” (1929), 
being generally considered her best. Collected short stories ap- 
peared in Laments for the Living (1930), After Such Pleasures 
(1933), and Here Lies (1939); in 1944 a collection of her prose 
and verse appeared as The Portable Dorothy Parker, with an 
introduction by W. Somerset Maugham. Dorothy Parker was 
witty, sardonic, elegant, and often profound. She also wrote 
Hollywood screenplays, and a drama in which she collabo- 
rated with Arnaud d’'Usseau, Ladies of the Corridor (1953), was 
successfully staged in New York. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Keats, You Might as Well Live (1970); N.W. 
Yates, American Humorist (1964), 262-73; S.J. Kunitz, Twentieth Cen- 
tury Authors, first supplement (1955); Paris Review, Writers at Work 


(1958), 69-82. 
[Sol Liptzin] 


PARKER, JOHN (1875-1952), British author of reference 
works on the theater. Born Jacob Solomons in New York, 
Parker was the son of a Polish Jewish father who died young. 
His Jewish mother, who came from Cardiff, moved to Lon- 
don in the 1880s. After a career in journalism, he became Lon- 
don manager of the New York Dramatic News from 1903 to 
1921 and in 1912 began the annual reference work for which 
he became well known, Who’ Who in the Theatre (which was 
preceded by a similar work he edited from 1908, The Green 
Room Book). He changed his name to “John Parker” in 1917. 
Parker continued to edit this work through 11 editions over 
the next 40 years almost single-handedly. He insisted on ab- 
solute accuracy, never allowing actors to falsify their ages, as 
was common. He was also a successful shipping agent and a 
talented illustrator. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 
[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 
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PARKER, SARAH JESSICA (1965-— ), U.S. actress. Born in 
Nelsonville, Ohio, Parker made her first television appear- 
ance at age eight in The Little Match Girl. Her parents di- 
vorced when she was young; her mother, Barbra, who is Jew- 
ish, married Paul Forste. Parker, her two brothers, and sister 
joined her stepfather’s four children in one large family. At 
nine Parker was cast in the Broadway production of The In- 
nocents, prompting the family to move to New Jersey. She 
was then cast in The Sound of Music along with four siblings 
and then got the lead in Annie on Broadway. What followed 
was a succession of television and movie roles. She appeared 
in The Sunshine Boys, Miami Rhapsody, and The First Wives 
Club. But her role as the sex columnist Carrie Bradshaw on 
the hit television series Sex and the City transformed her ca- 
reer. Parker played the central character, one of four single 
friends in New York. The series catalogued their romances, 
and Parker won numerous best actress awards. Because of her 
far-out clothing on the show, she also became a fashion icon 
whose photographs later adorned the covers of major fash- 
ion magazines. Despite the racy material, the show, which 
ran for six years, appeared in syndication around the world 
with the steamy material and dialogue toned down. Parker is 
married to the actor Matthew Broderick, who also had a Jew- 
ish mother and a non-Jewish father. The couple married in a 
civil ceremony in a historic synagogue in New York that is no 
longer used as a house of worship. Parker has done a num- 
ber of shows of a Jewish cultural nature. She was host of the 
Hebrew version of Sesame Street called Shalom Sesame, read 
Jewish folk tales on National Public Radio, and narrated a 


documentary on Hasidim. 
[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


°PARKES, JAMES WILLIAM (1896-1981), English theo- 
logian and historian. Educated in Guernsey and at Oxford, 
Parkes, a member of the Church of England, was ordained as 
an Anglican priest in 1926 and from 1928 to 1934 was study sec- 
retary of the International Student Service in Geneva. Actively 
aware of the antisemitism prevalent in the Central and Eastern 
European universities, he wrote his earliest book, The Jew and 
His Neighbour (1930, 19387). He then embarked on what was 
planned as a comprehensive history of antisemitism, the chief 
responsibility for which he saw in the policy of the Christian 
Church (The Conflict of the Church and the Synagogue, 1934; 
‘The Jew in the Medieval Community, 1938). He wrote a long se- 
ries of other works on antisemitism, the origins of Christianity, 
the history of Palestine, etc., in all of which he demonstrated 
a strong sympathy with the Jewish people and appreciation of 
Judaism as a religious system. Parkes collaborated with many 
Jewish organizations and was president of the Jewish Histori- 
cal Society of England (1949-51). His important private library 
on Jewish history and Jewish-Gentile relations, which he col- 
lected at his home in Barley (near Cambridge) and was incor- 
porated in 1956 as a center for the study of relations between 
the Jewish and non-Jewish worlds, was given by Parkes to the 
University of Southampton, where the university established 
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a research fellowship for the study of the relations of Jewish 
and non-Jewish communities. In 1967 Parkes published Arabs 
and Jews in the Middle East - A Tragedy of Errors. Parkes’ au- 
tobiography, Voyage of Discoveries, appeared in 1969. James 
Parkes was one of the most sincere, outspoken, and influential 
Christian philo-semites of 20‘ century Britain. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB Online. 
[Cecil Roth] 


PARLAMENTSKLUB, JUEDISCHER, Jewish caucus active 
in the Austrian House of Deputies (Reichsrat) during the legis- 
lative period 1907-11, the first Austrian parliament elected by 
equal ballot. It consisted of the deputies of the Jewish national 
parties of Galicia and Bukovina, not including Jews of other 
parties. Three of its members, Adolf *Stand, Heinrich Gabel, 
and Arthur *Mahler, were elected in Galicia, where a num- 
ber of Jewish deputies also were elected as Poles. The fourth 
member and chairman Benno Straucher came from Bukovina. 
The Jewish caucus issued a declaration demanding national 
autonomy for the Jews as well as a democratic and sound so- 
cial policy in general. Straucher became a forceful speaker 
for the rights of Austrian Jews. Despite its small membership 
the Jewish caucus became a political factor in parliament, al- 
though it was frequently paralyzed by the antagonism of the 
Polish caucus (Polenklub). In 1911 only Straucher of all the ini- 
tial members was reelected. A Jewish caucus existed also in 
the provincial diet (Landtag) of Bukovina. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Boehm, Die zionistische Bewegung, 1 


(1935), 344. 
[Hugo Knoepfmacher] 


PARMA, city in N. Italy, capital of the province and former 
duchy of the same name. Jews are mentioned in Parma around 
the middle of the 14" century when the town was ruled by 
the Visconti dukes of Mantua. When the *Black Death was 
raging in 1348, the Jews were accused of poisoning wells and 
fountains, and some were put to death. Under the Visconti, 
Jewish moneylenders were able to carry on business in Parma. 
In 1440 Elias, physician and lecturer at the medical school of 
Pavia, was appointed physician to the duke of Parma; among 
other physicians who practiced there were Giacobb, who may 
be identical with Giacobbe who treated Duke Erede 1 of Este 
in 1467, and Abraham, son of Moses of Prato (1480). 

Under the rule of the Sforza, about the middle of the 15** 
century, the Jews enjoyed the protection of the dukes against 
oppression by the municipal authorities. The Franciscan Ber- 
nardino da *Feltre instigated the expulsion of some Jewish 
women who had given dancing lessons to aristocratic women 
in Parma. In 1488 Bernardino succeeded in having a Christian 
loan-bank (*Monte di Pieta) established there; the Jewish loan- 
bankers began to leave the town, taking refuge in Piacenza and 
the smaller centers of the duchy. Following the bull “cum ni- 
mis absurdum” issued by Pope *Paul rv in July 1555, Jews were 
no longer permitted to carry on their moneylending activi- 
ties or to reside in Parma. Under Paul’s successor, Pius Iv, the 
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Jews were permitted in 1562 to open loan-banks in 16 smaller 
centers in the duchy of Parma and Piacenza (at Colorno, Roc- 
cabianca, Soragna, Borgo San Donnino (now Fidenza), Bus- 
seto, San Secondo Parmense, and Sissa). The concession, valid 
for a duration of 12 years, was later renewed for eight centers 
only; these included the first five mentioned above. Renew- 
als were granted every 12 years, the last dating from 1669. The 
loan-banks were a necessity for the predominantly agricultural 
population. The Jews were accorded political equality on July 
12, 1803 by the French commissaire Moreau de Saint-Meéry, but 
this was rescinded in 1816 by the archduchess Marie Louise. 
Jews were now beginning to resettle in Parma itself. Publica- 
tion of a Rivista Israelitica was begun in Parma in 1845, but 
lasted only for three years. Emancipation followed the inclu- 
sion of Parma in the Kingdom of Sardinia. In 1866 the renewed 
community of Parma drew up its constitution and arranged 
for the building of a synagogue. Rabbis of Parma include Do- 
nato Camerini (1866-1921), editor of a prayer book according 
to the Italian rite (Parma, 1912). The community numbered 510 
in 1840, and 684 in 1881, declining to 415 in 1911. 

[Alfredo Mordechai Rabello] 


In 1931 there were 232 Jews in the community of Parma. 
During the Holocaust at least 12 were sent to extermination 
camps. After the war the community had a membership of 86, 


which declined to 60 by 1969. 
[Sergio Della Pergola] 


Palatina Library 
The Palatina Library in Parma contains one of the richest 
collections of Hebrew manuscripts and incunabula in the 
world, among them many valuable illuminated manuscripts. 
Included in the collection are early Bible codices, and it is es- 
pecially rich in liturgical manuscripts. Important manuscripts 
of Midrashim and rabbinical works include the commentaries 
of Menahem b. Solomon *Meiri. In 1816 Marie-Louise, Napo- 
leon’s wife, bought the G.B. de’ *Rossi collection of more than 
1,500 manuscripts. In 1846 the library acquired over 100 He- 
brew manuscripts from the collection of M.B. *Foa of Reggio 
Emilia. The codices are amply described by G.B. de’ Rossi in 
his Manuscripti codices Hebraici bibliothecae (3 vols., 1803); the 
55 manuscripts later acquired by de’ Rossi were described by 
M. Steinschneider in: HB, 6-7 (1863-64); 12 (1872); 14 (1874) 
and by P. *Perreau (Catologo dei Codici ebraici de... non de- 
scritti dal de’ Rossi, 1880). G. Tamani described the library’s il- 
luminated manuscripts (in: La Bibliofilia, 70 (1968), 39-139). 
[Alfredo Mordechai Rabello] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, Italy, index; Milano, Italia, index; V. 
Rove, LEducatore Israelita, 18 (1870); A. Orvieto, in: II Vessillo Israelit- 
ico, 43 (1895), 323-7, 357-60; E. Loevinson, in: RMI, 7 (1932), 350-8; G. 
Bachi, ibid., 12 (1938), 204-5; 28 (1962), 37 (statistics); P. Colbi, ibid., 29 
(1963), 438-45; E. Urbach, in: Mew], 80 (1936), 275-81; M.A. Szulwas, 
Hayyei ha-Yehudim be-Italyah... (1955), index. PALATINA LIBRARY: 
Zunz, Gesch, 240; G. Gabrieli, Manoscritti... (1930); idem, in: RMI, 
7 (1932-33), 167-75; E. Loevinson, ibid., 477-92; U. Cassuto, I Mano- 
scritti Palatini ebraici della Biblioteca apostolica Vaticana... (1935); G. 
Tamani, Studii nell Oriente e le Bibbie (1967), 201-26. 
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PARNAKH, VALENTIN YAKOVLEVICH (1891-19482), 
Russian poet and choreographer. Parnakh was born in Tagan- 
rog and educated in St. Petersburg and Paris. His earliest po- 
ems, written under the influence of his friend O. *Mandelsh- 
tam, were published in the Acmeist literary journal Giperborey 
(“The Hyperborean”) in 1913. On the recommendation of A. 
Blok, V. Meyerhold accepted Parnakh's poetry for publication 
in his art journal Lyubov k trem apelsinam (“The Love for the 
Three Oranges,” 3, 1914), to which Parnakh later contributed 
also essays on the dance. In 1914, he traveled through the Mid- 
dle East. His first collection of verse, Samum (“The Simoom,’ 
1919), includes several pieces (“To the Palms of Palestine,” “The 
Psalm,’ “Zechariah, Ch. 11,’ etc.) inspired by his visit to Erez 
Israel. During World War 1, Parnakh lived in France, England, 
and Italy, returning to Russia in 1917. His choreographic talent 
was acknowledged by S. *Eisenstein, who in 1921 invited him 
to teach modern dance in the Proletkult Drama Workshop. 
Between 1919 and 1932, Parnakh made several extended trips 
to France, where he published four collections of experimen- 
tal poetry in Russian, two scholarly monographs in French 
(LInquisition, 1930; Histoire de la danse, 1932), and numerous 
essays and translations (in Nouvelle Littéraires, Bifur, Europe, 
La Courte Paille, and other periodicals of the French avant- 
garde). Parnakh’s essay “In the Russian World of Letters” 
(The Menorah Journal, 3, 1926) for the first time introduced 
such Russian-Jewish writers as M. *Gershenzon, O. Mandel- 
shtam, B. *Pasternak, and B. *Lapin to the American-Jewish 
reader. Parnakh’s greatest literary achievement was his anno- 
tated anthology of the Jewish poets who were victims of the 
Spanish and Portuguese Inquisitions (Ispanskiye i portugal- 
skiya poety, zhertvy inkvizitsii, 1934), published after almost 
two decades of research. The book contained numerous bio- 
graphical articles as well as records of trials and autos-da-fé. 
Its appearance in Moscow on the eve of the Stalinist purges 
and the Holocaust of European Jewry became a poignant lit- 
erary event which deeply influenced such poets as Akhmatova 
and Mandelshtam. 

Nothing is known about Parnakh’s subsequent life and lit- 
erary activity, except that his translation of Agrippa d’Aubigné, 
the French Huguenot poet, was published in 1949 in Moscow. 
His other works include: Le quai (1919); Karabkaetsya akrobat 
(with the author's portrait by P. Picasso) (1922); Slovosdvig. 
Mot dynamo (poems in Russian and French) (1920); Vstuple- 
nie k tantsam (1925). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Struve, Russkaya literatura v izgnanii 
(1956), 161-2; The Prose of Osip Mandelstam (1967), 47-48, 199; S. 
Eisenstein, Izbr. proizv., 1 (1964), 267, 639; A. Blok, Zapisnye knizhki 
(1965), 207, 559; N. Berberova, The Italics Are Mine (1969), 569. 


[Omri Ronen] 


PARNAS (Heb. 0378; “leader”; also called rosh), head of the 
community. The parnas was usually elected, sometimes for 
life but more customarily for a definite term of one year or 
three years. In larger communities in the later Middle Ages 
and early modern times, there were several parnasim who led 
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the community in rotation, each for one month; they were 
then called parnas ha-hodesh (“the parnas of the month’; this 
system is described in detail in the takkanot of Cracow for 
1595). The leaders of the territorial autonomy structure also 
used this title, which was later attached to partial, functional 
leadership, when a distinction was made between the parnas 
ha-kahal (“of the community”), parnas ha-galil (“of the prov- 
ince”), parnas ha-shuk (“of the market”), the parnasim of the 
guilds and the like. In modern times the title Parnas is em- 
ployed for the president of a community or a congregation 
(in the Spanish and Portuguese congregation of London he 
is called Parnas — Presidente). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baron, Community, 3 (1942), index s.v. 


Parnasim. 
[Natan Efrati] 


PARNAS, HAYYIM NAHMAN (4d. 1854), Lithuanian scholar. 
Parnas was born in Dubnov. After the death of his first wife, 
Parnas remarried and settled in Vilna. It was his practice to 
study wrapped in tallit and tefillin until mid-afternoon each 
day in his father-in-law’s bet ha-midrash and to continue 
studying for the rest of the day at home. By means of his ex- 
traordinary diligence he achieved a mastery of both halakhah 
and Kabbalah. He delivered daily discourses on Isaac *Alfasi 
and the commentary on him by Nissim b. Reuben *Gerondi 
before the leading figures of the community in the bet ha-mi- 
drash. In 1850 he established a yeshivah in Vilna. In his prayers 
he followed the ritual of the “Ari” (Isaac *Luria), and every Sab- 
bath, before the reading of the Law, when the congregation was 
going over the weekly portion, he studied the Zohar on it. 

Parnas took an active interest in communal affairs and 
was himself widely esteemed. For many years he administered 
the distribution of Vilna’s philanthropic funds, including those 
for indigent Jews residing in Erez Israel. His approbations ap- 
pear in a number of contemporary works. The last section of 
the Shaagat Aryeh printed in the Slavuta edition (1833) con- 
tains some novellae of Parnas which display talmudic erudi- 
tion. He concerned himself with the needs of the commu- 
nity as a whole and of the individuals in it, and because of his 
grasp of worldly matters many turned to him for advice on 
their problems. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.J. Fuenn, Kiryah Neemanah (1915), 2573 
HN. Maggid-Steinschneider, Ir Vilna (1900), 63, 185; H. Brawermann, 


Anshei Shem (1892), 36a. 
[Samuel Abba Horodezky] 


PARNAS, YAKUB KAROL (1884-19422), Polish biochem- 
ist. Born in Tarnopol, Galicia, Parnas worked at the Univer- 
sity of Strasbourg (1914-16), and then directed a physiology 
institute at Warsaw University. From 1921 he was professor 
of medical chemistry at Lvov. In 1942, although he had left 
the Jewish faith, he fled to Russia, where he died. His main 
work was on biochemistry of muscle and biological synthe- 
sis of ammonia. Among his books was Chemja fizjologiczna z 
szczegolnem uwzglednieniem fizjologji zwierzecej (“Physiologi- 
cal Chemistry with Special Reference to Animal Physiology,’ 
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1922) and together with F. Czapek he edited Monographien 
aus dem Gesamtgebiet der Physiologie der Pflanzen und der 
Tiere (1914). 


PARNIS, MOLLIE (1903?-1992), U.S. fashion designer and 
philanthropist. Parnis was the eldest of five children of Abra- 
ham and Sara Parnis, immigrants from Austria. Her first de- 
sign was prompted by a date with her future husband, Leon 
Livingston, who took her to a football game and suggested that 
she change for dancing that evening. Parnis redesigned her 
only dress. They married in 1930 and opened their own dress 
business, Parnis-Livingston, in 1933; Parnis was the designer 
and Livingston handled the business details. Their enterprise 
flourished into a multimillion dollar business and the wives of 
several U.S. presidents wore their creations. Parnis continued 
the business following her husband’s death in 1962; she was 
known for creating tasteful, classic designs from good fabrics. 
Parnis, a lover of art and literature, invited actors, politicians, 
writers, and journalists to her home on Park Avenue, which 
came to be known as Mollie Parnis’ salon. A philanthropist, 
she created the Mollie Parnis Livingston Foundation of New 
York, which helped create parks in rundown areas of New York 
City. She sponsored a similar prize in Jerusalem. Parnis set up 
an award for newspaper, magazine, and television journalists 
under the age of 35 in memory of her only son, Robert Liv- 
ingston, who died in 1979. Parnis retired from the dress busi- 
ness in 1984 but continued with the Mollie Parnis Livingston 
Foundation of New York until her death. 

[Sara Alpern (2"4 ed.)] 


PARODY, HEBREW. 


Parody in Early Hebrew Literature 

Parody is the use of a recognizable literary form as a vehicle 
to ridicule or mock something or someone. The writer takes 
a well-known, serious work as his model and invests it with 
new and amusing contents, at times in order to deride the 
original or its author, at others to express his views and criti- 
cisms of contemporary political and social issues. This tech- 
nique is used in order to grasp the attention of the reader who 
will easily recognize the parodied text. Parody, though it uses 
different forms, is in fact a literary genre in its own right and 
one of the keenest weapons of satire. In Hebrew literature, 
parody is an ancient genre. Although mockery for its own 
sake is not among the things allowed a Jew, the mockery of 
idolatry is permitted (Meg. 25b) and, by inference, the mock- 
ing of anything morally or legally defective. Evidence of this 
concealed form of derision is found already in the Bible: “Eli- 
jah mocked them [the prophets of the Baal]) and said: Cry 
aloud; for he is a god; either he is musing, or he is gone aside, 
or he is on a journey, or peradventure he sleepeth, and must 
be awaked” (1 Kings 18:27) and, incidentally, in various places 
in the Talmud and the Midrash. It is not always possible to 
identify the source which is being imitated; however, the me- 
ter and rhythm of the work make it almost certain that it is a 
parody on something. 
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Well known among the fables of Simeon Bar-Kappara, 
many of which are parodies, is the riddle Bar-Kappara puts 
in the mouth of the son-in-law of Judah ha-Nasi, Ben-Ela- 
sah, who was rich but ignorant and did not participate in 
the learned conversation of the wise men gathered in Judah's 
house. The riddle had two objects: first, to mock the rich ig- 
noramus, and secondly, to criticize Judah himself for leading 
the people with a “high hand.” Judah immediately realized 
that Bar-Kappara was behind his son-in-law’s riddle and was 
angry with the true author. The “riddle” was in fact a parody 
on the fables of Solomon or of Ben-Sira and is one of the gems 
of early Hebrew satire: 


The netherworld looked down from heaven 

Turbulence at the sides of her house 

Scaring all winged creatures 

The young men saw me and hid themselves 

And the aged rose up and stood; 

He who flees shall say: Alas, alas! 

And he who is trapped is trapped by his own sin (TJ, MK 3:1). 


Generally it may be said that the use of such allegoric or he- 
roic language for mundane trivia should be considered parody, 
even if it is difficult to identify its source. An unusual homily 
in the Talmud itself should also be regarded as a kind of par- 
ody in talmudic pilpul style: “Where is Haman [of the Book of 
Esther] mentioned in the Torah? It is written, Hast thou eaten 
of the tree, whereof I commanded thee that thou shouldest 
not eat?” (Gen. 3:11). It cannot be assumed that anyone would 
have thought that that question which Adam was asked hinted 
even faintly at Haman in the Book of Esther. The novelty con- 
sists not only in the fact that the Hebrew letters of “Haman” 
and Ha-Min are identical but also in the juxtaposition of the 
evil Haman and the “tree” on which he was hanged. This wit- 
ticism is in fact an imitation of more serious homilies, some- 
times hair-splitting in their attempts to make a point, which 
were common in the Babylonian academies, and thus displays 
one of the most obvious characteristics of parody. 


Parody Since the 12'" Century 

Hebrew parody as an established literary form is post-tal- 
mudic, dating for the most part from the 12" century. It first 
appeared in Spain, then in Provence and Italy, from where it 
passed to the literary centers of the Netherlands, Germany, 
and eastern Europe. Among the secular poems of the Span- 
ish and Italian poets are many excellent parodies on diverse 
subjects. The poem Al ha-Zevuvim (“On Flies”) by Abraham 
*Ibn Ezra, who was one of the cleverest satirists of Hebrew 
poetry, is clearly an imitation of an epic. It begins with witty 
rhymes and pretentious language: 


To whom shall I flee for help from my oppression? 
Whom shall I implore against the devastation of the flies? 
Which will not give me respite 

With all their power they oppress me like enemies 

And flutter over my eyes and eyelids, 

Reciting passionate love songs in my ears; 

I venture to eat my meal alone 

And they partake of it like wolves, 
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And even drink out of my glass of wine as though 
I had invited them like lovers or friends. 


By using such thundering sentences when speaking merely 
of tiny flies, Ibn Ezra forcefully achieves the amusing effect of 
parody. The satiric poetry of Todros *Abulafia (Toledo, sec- 
ond half of the 13 century), or of Solomon *Bonafed (King- 
dom of Aragon, first half of the 15" century), in particular 
against other poets or against personal enemies, also often 
has a parodic nature. Also the rhymed prose work by *San- 
tob (Shem Tov) de Carrion, The Debate between the Pen and 
the Scissors, can be considered as a political allegory in the 
form of parody. 

The Maariv le-Furim, written by *Menahem b. Aaron 
(who lived in 14'-century Toledo), is an amusing parody on 
the piyyut Leil Shimmurim Hu Zeh ha-Laylah (“This is the 
Night of Vigil”), by *Meir b. Isaac, included in the Maariv 
prayer for the first day of Passover. This parody was unac- 
countably included in a serious edition of the festival prayers 
and piyyutim. With light and boisterous rhymes the author of 
the parody includes all creation in the joy of Purim: 


On this night all creatures get drunk 

To remember the law established on Purim 
And damned be the man who lifts his hands 
To drink abominable water. 


and so on, in similar style. Apart from its relevance to Purim, 
this parody is apparently also a protest against the abundance 
of piyyutim composed by the paytanim of that period, many of 
which have been included in the prayer book, and especially 
in the prayer books for holidays. 

The poems by Joseph *Ibn Zabara (who lived in 12"'-cen- 
tury Spain) on the subjects of doctors and women, specify in 
a typically medical jargon all the remedies for the fever and 
other illnesses. They are obviously caricatures of Hippocrates’ 
“collections.” One of the masters of Hebrew satire and parody 
was the Spanish poet Judah *Al-Harizi. His amusing book of 
*maqamat, Tahkemoni, is written in the spirit of the Arab poet 
Abu Muhammad al-Qasem Al-Hariri (1054-1122), whose book 
of maqamat Al-Harizi translated into Hebrew. The Tahkemoni 
abounds in droll parodies on contemporary personalities and 
on customs which Al-Harizi found amusing. For example, he 
ridicules the ceremony of *kapparot on the eve of the Day of 
Atonement by relating the words of a cock, who for fear of 
being killed had escaped to the roof of the synagogue. The 
style of the cock’s speech is biblical, although there is a sug- 
gestion too of the style of the contemporary preachers whom 
Al-Harizi mocks in other places. The book also contains a 
parody on the commandment for phylacteries at the end of 
Gate 5 (Segal 453), on bloody combats in Gate 7 (Segal 466), 
and on a bombastic host in Gate 34 (Segal 580), etc. 

Another of the early Hebrew parodists was *Judah b. 
Isaac ibn Shabbetai, born in Toledo or Burgos in the 13 cen- 
tury. He was the author of Minhat Yehudah Sone ha-Nashim 
(“The Tribute of Judah the Misogynist”), a satire on bachelors 
and women-haters in the style of the Bible and of medieval 
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stories. He also wrote Milhemet ha-Hokhmah ve-ha-Osher 
(“The War of Wisdom and Wealth,’ 1214) and Divrei ha-Alah 
ve-ha-Niddui (“The Words of the Curse and the Ban,” date 
unknown). 

A parody of a different kind is Iggeret Al Tehi ka-Avotekha 
(“Be not as your fathers”), written by Isaac Efodi (Profiat *Du- 
ran) in the 15"* century to his friend Bonat Bongiorno, who 
had apostatized. Written in the mild language of the pasto- 
ral epistles of Christian preachers, Duran equivocally advises 
his friend “to remain in the Christian faith.” By pretending to 
prove the mistakes of the Jews, as it were, he actually mocks 
Christianity and its preachers and, by inference, the apostates. 
The name of the parody and its flattering style misled many 
into thinking that this really was an epistle of the Church, un- 
til they came to the end and its conclusions. 


KALONYMUS B. KALONYMUS. While the poets of the Golden 
Age in Spain wrote in biblical Hebrew, they employed Arabic 
meters. The contents of their poetry, especially the secular, 
was also influenced by contemporary poetry in general and by 
Arabic poetry in particular. Their parodies, too, were mostly 
imitations of contemporary literature (e.g., epic poems, love 
songs, and medical treatises). Gradually satire ceased to be the 
concern only of poets, rhetoricians, and rhymists, and scholars 
began to take a casual interest in it. Parody in talmudic style 
was welcomed on those days when jesting was allowed, the 
days which “Jews ordained, and took upon them, and upon 
their seed, and upon all such as joined themselves unto them, 
so as it should not fail, that they would keep these two days ac- 
cording to the writing thereof, and according to the appointed 
time thereof, every year” (Esth. 9:27). 

The father of parody in the style of the Talmud was Kal- 
onymus b. Kalonymus, who was born in 1286 and lived in Italy 
from 1318, and who was one of the outstanding physicians of 
his time. Besides his profound knowledge of Torah and rab- 
binic literature, he mastered several languages and translated 
a selection of medical and philosophical books from Arabic 
into Latin at the request of the Italian King Robert, a lover of 
art and literature. His translations served as a bridge between 
the knowledge of East and West. His most famous work is 
Massekhet Purim, “Tractate Purim,” written in the language 
and form of a talmudic tractate. Its four chapters contain a 
humorous debate regarding food, drink, and drunkenness 
on Purim. At the end of the tractate the author says that it 
was his intention 


to gladden people on Purim and the reader will not lose but 
[will gain] like him who reads a book of medicine and of matters 
that benefit the body and do not harm the soul, because I, Kal- 
onymus, invented this essay, the mishnah and the gemara and 
I call to witness R. Shakran (“Liar”) and his brother R. Kazvan 
(“Deceiver”), who are mentioned at the end of the tractate. 


A literary masterpiece in style, presentation, and contents, 
Massekhet Purim serves as more than a mere jest, for much can 
be learned from it regarding the life, customs, and food, etc., of 
the 13"*-century Italian Jews. Among the Purim customs which 
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Kalonymus mentions are: horse riding in the streets of the 
town, waving pine branches, and dancing around a rag puppet 
which symbolized the figure of Haman. Massekhet Purim also 
specifies 24 Italian dishes, popular among the Jews, some of 
which are otherwise unknown. The 24 dishes represent the 24 
“contributions to the priests” donated by the people at the time 
of the Temple in Jerusalem and the 24 books of the Bible. 

Although other works by the same author met with no 
opposition, Kalonymus’ Massekhet Purim was frowned upon 
by extremist rabbis who considered a parody in talmudic style 
to bea sacrilege. They banned reading the book and even con- 
demned it to be burned. Samuel ben Abraham *Aboab, in his 
Devar Shemuel, wrote: 


He who reads that book called Massekhet Purim will be grieved 
for by all God-fearing people, who saw, and straight away were 
amazed, how the author dared print it and felt no remorse - 
hopefully the book will be put away and will become like some- 
thing which has been lost, so that it shall not be seen and shall 
not be found...” 


It therefore became rare and passed from hand to hand in 
manuscript. In the 19'* century it was printed anonymously 
by various publishers, sometimes supplemented by other fa- 
cetious Purim parodies of a later date. Jonah Wilheimer, who 
published it in Vienna in 1871, relates in his preface that he 
copied it from an old manuscript found in a collection of 
books (including some formerly belonging to Jacob *Emden) 
which he bought from an Amsterdam bookseller. He writes: 


I hereunder publish Megillat Setarim and Massekhet Purim 
without inquiring into who wrote these books or whose spirit 
collected them, but rather hailing this delightful treasure, be- 
cause the author(s) have made a jest to cheer the readers with 
their sweet language in the style of the authors of the Talmud, 
and so as not to withhold what is good from its rightful own- 
ers, I publish them. 


Massekhet Purim served as a blueprint for other imitations 
of talmudic tractates and also of liturgical literature in all 
its forms; prayers, selihot, lamentations for the Ninth of Av, 
and especially the Passover Haggadah. Steinschneider lists 
three Purim tractates in his list of 31 parodies and hundreds 
of other comic works, and Davidson mentions a further 21 in 
his list of 500 parodies in Hebrew and other languages (see 
bibliography). In a list of Hebrew manuscripts in Offenbach, 
Germany, a Massekhet Purim with Latin translation is men- 
tioned, but it was apparently never printed. One Massekhet 
Purim, together with other Purim parodies collected from the 
large anonymous Purim literature, appeared in 1844, published 
by Solomon b. Ephraim Bloch, at the “Royal Court Press” in 
Hanover, where Jews had lived since the 13'* century. A novel 
feature of this edition is its illustrations - one of a drunkard 
in the shade of trees in the innyard, and one of four people, 
including a woman, in festive fancy dress. 

Most of the later editions of Massekhet Purim are fol- 
lowed by Megillat Setarim, which consists of three chapters. 
It begins in the style of Pirkei Avot: 
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Havakbuk received instruction (in drinking) from Karmi, who 
handed it down to Noah, and Noah to Lot and Lot to Joseph's 
brothers (apparently by virtue of the “cup” found in Benjamin's 
sack, Gen. 44:12), and Joseph's brothers to Nabal the Carmelite 
(who was “very drunken,” 1 Sam. 25:36), and Nabal the Carmel- 
ite to Ben Hadad (king of Aram in Ahab’s time, of whom it is 
said, who “was drinking himself drunk,” 1 Kings 20:16), and Ben 
Hadad to Belshazzar (who “drank wine before the thousand,’ 
Dan 5:1), and Belshazzar to Ahasuerus (thanks to whose feast 
blessed with “royal wine in abundance” the festival of Purim 
came about), and Ahasuerus to Rabbi Bibi (according to Shab. 
80b, a certain Rabbi Bibi “got drunk,’ as a result of which he 
became a central figure in Megillat Setarim). 


The characters of Havakbuk ha-Navi and Karmi figure in Sefer 
Havakbuk ha-Navi, which was appended to a number of edi- 
tions of Massekhet Purim, beginning with the Venice edition 
of 1551. It is a parody in a pure and precise biblical style (of the 
books of the prophets) in praise of wine on Purim. The modifi- 
cation of the prophet’s name from “Havakkuk” to “Havakbuk” 
(“he embraced the bottle”) is the sort of humorous pun which 
recurs throughout the parody. All personal and place names 
are derived from the Bible, and with a change of meaning, are 
made to recall wine and everything connected with it: 

Karmi (a biblical first name, here meaning a vineyard); 
Bozrah (the town Basra; here it alludes to the vintage); Beeri 
(a biblical first name, here meaning a water well); Ha-Tiroshta 
(appellation of Nehemiah, “because he was allowed to drink 
the king’s wine”; here the allusion is to tirosh, new wine); kos 
(“glass”); enav (“grape”); and bakbuk (“bottle”). In the par- 
ody, Karmi, king of Israel from Bozrah and Beeri contend 
for the kingship. The prophet Havakbuk brings the word of 
God to the waverers between Karmi and Beeri. Influenced by 
Havakbuk’s powerful words, the people forsake Beri and “re- 
turn to Karmi with all their heart,” after the prophecy was ful- 
filled that “at midnight God directed a very strong east wind 
and dried up the sea, the rivers and lakes and destroyed the 
canals and wells.” The parody ends with a sentence based on 
Deuteronomy 34:10; “And there hath not arisen a prophet since 
in the house of Karmi, like unto Havakbuk in all the signs and 
wonders, which he wrought in the sight of Israel” 

Both Megillat Setarim and Sefer Havakbuk ha-Navi were 
erroneously attributed to Kalonymus b. Kalonymus since 
they were appended to most editions of his Massekhet Purim. 
Other writers, Lavi ha-Levi (known also as Leon de Blautes 
(de Valentibus)) and Elijah Bahur *Levita, were also credited 
with their authorship. Neubauer and Davidson, however, es- 
tablished that the actual author of these parodies was *Levi 
b. Gershom. 


MASSEKHET HANUKKAH. Hanukkah, like Purim, is a festi- 
val of celebration and games, but very little entertaining lit- 
erature has been written for it. What there is consists mainly 
of songs, riddles, and witticisms concerning food and drink, 
in particular various local Hanukkah dishes, all of which sym- 
bolize historical events connected with Hanukkah. Although 
the Scroll of Antiochus, which relates the Jewish victory in 
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Hasmonean times and the miracle of Hanukkah, is an imita- 
tion of the style of the Book of Esther, it is in no way a parody. 
There are, however, three special Hanukkah “tractates,” mod- 
eled on the Massekhet Purim and concentrating especially on 
the secular aspects of the festival - the food and entertain- 
ment. The first, the author of which is unknown, was found 
in manuscript in the collection of David *Franco-Mendes 
and published, with an introduction by A.Z. Ben-Yishai in 
Aresheth, 3 (1964), 173-92. It is written as a profound talmudic 
discussion on the essence of the festival, its joys, and its “laws.” 
It details the quantity of the special Hanukkah delicacies a 
Jew must eat “until he is nauseated” or until “he breathes his 
last.” There are actual descriptions of local color, for which no 
other source is extant, obviously written by a person who was 
observant of his environment. It tells of the pastimes current 
among the well-to-do, cultured Jews of that day, which goes 
far to explain the reprimands of the great rabbis of the 18" 
century, Jacob Emden, Moses Hagiz, and Zevi Hirsch Kaid- 
onover among them, who in their writings admonished their 
contemporaries “who spend their days going to the theaters 
and circuses, in dancing, card-playing, and even hunting.” 
Another Hanukkah tractate, by Joshua Calinari, appeared in 
Venice, and later in Salonika, while the third, by Jacob Segre, 
remained in manuscript. 


PARODIES AGAINST CATHOLICS, APOSTATES, AND FALSE 
MESSIAHS. ‘The opposition to the false Messiah, Shabbetai 
Zevi, and to his movement in the 17” and 18* centuries, pro- 
duced an extensive polemical literature in Hebrew, both in 
poetry and in prose. The Italian poets, Jacob and Emanuel 
Frances, published a book of satiric poems called Zevi Mudah, 
directed at him. The parody Haggadah le-Tishah be-Av is also 
attributed to the two brothers. (The Ninth of Av was chosen 
for the recital of the “Haggadah” parody because Shabbetai 
Zevi “abolished” the fast on that day and turned it into a 
feast.) Two versions of this parody, preserved in manuscript, 
were published by A.M. Habermann, in Kobez al Jad 13, pt. 2 
(1940), 185-206. Using the framework of the Passover Hag- 
gadah, including instructions for the various seder customs 
connecting the different sections, the author unleashes his 
sarcasm and contempt, curses and abuse upon the false mes- 
siah. For example, his version of Dayyeinu (“It would have 
been enough’): 


Had he made himself false Messiah 

And not abolished the fast of the Fourth, 

It would have been enough. 

Had he abolished the Fast of the Fourth and not abolished the 
fast of the Fifth, 

It would have been enough. 

Had he abolished the Fast of the Fifth and not turned it into 
a regular feast, 

It would have been enough. 

Had he turned it into a regular feast and not eaten and distrib- 
uted forbidden fats, 

It would have been enough. 

Had he eaten and distributed forbidden fats and not desecrated 
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mate surroundings and views of his studio. One can recognize 
a clear influence of photography in his work, but the complex 
compositions and vivid colors emphasize his abstract painting 
ability. In general his painted figures and objects are placed 
individually in the frame of the work, yet the artistic forms 
are complex and contribute to the interest of the whole (Go- 
ing Out, 1981, Israel Museum, Jerusalem). 

In his Jerusalem landscapes Arikha dealt with the sub- 
ject of light (Jerusalem Seen From the South, 1980, Tate Gal- 
lery, London). He depicts the light as though from a mysti- 
cal source, accenting the view. At the same time the dazzling 
power of light constitutes a technical challenge for him, which 
constitutes the difference between his Jerusalem drawings and 
those created in Europe. 

In honor of his 70' birthday a retrospective exhibition 
was presented in Israel’s two major museums, the Tel Aviv Mu- 
seum of Art and the Israel Museum in Jerusalem. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Israel Museum, Avigdor Arikha - Selected 
Paintings 1953-1997 (1998); Tel Aviv Museum of Art, Avigdor Arikha - 
Drawings (1998). 


[Ronit Steinberg (24 ed.)] 


ARIOCH (Heb. 73°78). (1) A king of an unknown region, El- 
lasar, allied with *Chedorlaomer, king of Elam (Gen. 14:1ff.). 
(2) A captain of the guard in Babylon in the days of Nebu- 
chadnezzar and Daniel (Dan. 2:14ff.). (3) A king of the Ely- 
maeans (Elamites) in Judith 1:6. (4) An angel in 11 Enoch (the 
Slavonic Enoch) 33:11. While the first three cannot be identi- 
fied with any independently attested persons, the name Arioch 
is probably identical with those of Arri(w)uk(i), a vassal of 
King Zimrilim of Mari (c. 1700 B.c.£.), and possibly related to 
Awariku king of the Danunians, and superior of Azatiwadda 
the author of the Phoenician-Hieroglyphic Luwian bilingual 
inscriptions of Karatepe (Adana, Turkey; first half of the first 
millennium B.c.£.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Koehler-Baumgartner, 87, 1054; H. Donner 
and W. Roellig, Kanaanaeische und aramaeische Inschriften, 2 (1963), 
39; W. Baumgartner, Hebraeisches und aramaeisches Lexikon zum 
Alten Testament, 1 (1967), 85. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Younger, 
in: COS, 2, 148. 


[Harold Louis Ginsberg] 


ARIPUL, SAMUEL BEN ISAAC (1540?-after 1586), rabbinic 
scholar and preacher; probably born in Salonika. Although 
he was one of the greatest preachers in the 16" century, little 
is known about his life. From 1569 to 1571 he was seriously 
ill, and on his recovery wrote his book Mizmor le-Todah (“A 
Psalm of Thanksgiving”). Some time after 1571 he was in Con- 
stantinople. In 1576 he was in Venice where he undertook 
the publication of his works. It appears that he later settled 
in Safed for in the introduction to his Ne’im Zemirot he is 
referred to as “from the city of Safed” His books are rab- 
binical and philosophical commentaries on the Bible which 
emphasize its ethical message. He treats at length the prob- 
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lem of the redemption of Israel and quotes from the Zohar. 
At the beginning and end of each book he wrote poems on its 
contents. He printed the contents of his five books as a pam- 
phlet, Aggadat Shemuel, appended to Mizmor le-Todah which 
seems to be the earliest Hebrew book-prospectus to survive. 
This work contains panegyrics by two scholars of Salonika, 
where he evidently spent part of his adult life. Aripul previ- 
ously had published Zevah Todah (Constantinople, 1572), a 
homiletical exposition of Psalm 119 (also included as an in- 
troduction to his Mizmor le-Todah). His published books are 
(1) Mizmor le-Todah (Venice, 1576), on Psalms 112-34, the 
last section (on Psalms 120-34) being republished under the 
title Neim Zemirot (Cracow, 1576); (2) Sar Shalom (Safed, 
1579) on the Song of Songs; and (3) Lev Hakham (Constan- 
tinople, 1586) on Ecclesiastes. His Imrat Eloha on the Penta- 
teuch (mentioned in Sar Shalom) and his Vaad la-Hakhamim 
on the liturgy (mentioned in Lev Hakham, p. 44b) have not 
been published. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rivkind, in: Ks, 4 (1928/29), 279; A. Yaari, 
Ha-Defus ha-Ivri be-Arzot ha-Mizrah, 1 (1936), 18. 


ARISON, TED (1924-1998), Israeli shipping magnate. Arison 
was born in Zikhron Yaakov and attended the Herzlia Gym- 
nasia in Tel Aviv before studying for a year at the American 
University of Beirut. He fought in Italy and Germany in World 
War 11 as part of the Jewish Brigade of the British Army and 
again in Israel’s War of Independence as a lieutenant colonel. 
After the war he set up a shipping agency but liquidated his 
operations in the early 1950s and moved to the United States, 
where he built up a major shipping business, culminating in 
1972 when he started Carnival Cruise Lines for the holiday 
cruise trade. Under the aegis of the Carnival Corporation he 
acquired additional lines, such as Holland America and Cu- 
nard, becoming the biggest cruise line operator in the world 
with 46 ships. In 1990 he resigned as president of Carnival in 
favor of his son, MICKY, and in 1994 returned to Israel, set- 
ting up Arison Investments Ltd., which purchased a control- 
ling interest in Bank Hapoalim for $1 billion as well as the 
Shikun u-Fittuah construction company, both giants in the 
*Histadrut business empire. 

A long-time resident of Miami, Arison established the 
National Foundation for the Advancement of the Arts there 
in 1981 as well as the New World Symphony Orchestra in 1987 
with Michael Tilson Thomas. He was also instrumental in 
getting the city the NBa’s Miami Heat. The Arison Founda- 
tion was active in philanthropical projects in both the United 
States and Israel. His personal fortune was estimated at as 
much as $10 billion. 

Upon his death, his daughter, sHARI, took over the fami- 
ly’s Israeli operations, including Bank Hapoalim, while Micky 
Arison continued to head Carnival from Miami. In 2005 she 
ranked 84» on the Forbes List, with an estimated worth of 
$5.5 billion, making her Israel's wealthiest citizen. In 1999 she 
founded Matan, a charity modeled on United Way. 
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the Sabbath, 

It would have been enough. 

Had he desecrated the Sabbath and not uttered the Ineffable 
Name, 

It would have been enough. 

Had he uttered the Ineffable Name and not permitted mur- 
der, 

It would have been enough. 

Had he permitted murder and not apostatized, 

It would have been enough. 

Had he apostatized and not desecrated the name of God in pub- 
lic, to the hazard of all the Jews of the Diaspora, 

It would have been enough. 


In the defensive war against incitement or coercion of Jews 
to convert (mainly on the part of the Catholics), and against 
the false messiah Shabbetai Zevi, satiric parodies came to be 
written which were circulated in manuscript for fear of the au- 
thorities, and which were preserved in various archives. Some 
of these parodies were printed only hundreds of years later, in 
countries enjoying a free press. One of the bitterest of those 
directed against the Catholics is Pilpul al Zeman, Zemannim, 
Zemanneihem by Jonah ha-Kohen Rafa, which was printed 
in London in 1908, some 226 years after the author’s death, 
from a manuscript in the Montefiore collection. It is a derisive 
imitation of Jewish ritual style, in the manner of the Passover 
Haggadah, and of the Avodah (the Temple service of the Day 
of Atonement). The descriptions of the Christian *carnival, of 
gluttony and drunkenness, and of other gratifications of the 
flesh, point at the debauchery of the Catholic priests of those 
days, which was far removed from the holy and ascetic life 
preached by the Church. The author’s sharp, unrestrained pen, 
and his insight into contemporary church and monastery life, 
highlight the suffering and distress of the Jewish community 
confronted with religious incitement or coercion. 


The Early Haskalah 
One of the fathers of Hebrew parody of the Haskalah was 
Judah Leib *Ben Zeev, one of the early maskilim and Hebrew 
philologists. His Melizah le-Furim, based on the prayers of 
the Day of Atonement, is a paeon of praise to wine and utter 
abandon. The uncurbed Purim joy, permitted according to 
the halakhah, served as a cover for the freedom of drinking 
and gluttony. At the same time the Melizah also utilized sacred 
prayers to convey profane ideas, without which no work by a 
maskil of that generation was complete. Parodies of a different 
kind are Ben Zeev’s erotic poems, which were never published, 
but passed from hand to hand like secret pamphlets. One of 
the poems, Derekh Gever be-Almah (a play on the word almah; 
the title can mean “The Way of a Certain Man” or “The Way 
of a Man with a Maiden”), is a precise description of sexual 
intercourse, in a garbled combination of fractions of biblical 
verses. Through this erotic parody Ben Zeev wanted to prove 
that classical Hebrew could express not only holy and exalted 
ideas, but even intimate, earthy matters. 

Not only the Bible and the Talmud served as a framework 
for amusing parodies at times of festivity, but the Zohar also 
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was used. One of the parodies of the Zohar is Zohar Hadash 
le-Furim, whose author was the Polish writer Tobias *Feder. 
Zohar Hadash was published in Ozar ha-Sifrut, 3 (1887-90). 
Even the names of chapters are borrowed from the Zohar. In 
a language comprehensible only to those familiar with the 
original, it deals with the festivity of Purim and the purpose 
of drinking, utilizing biblical verses in a display of homiletics 
and a pseudo-mysticism. Like the amusing names of the tan- 
naim in Kalonymus’ Massekhet Purim, in the Zohar Hadash 
there are also names alluding to Purim dishes and to inebri- 
ating drinks. 

Another Hebrew philologist, Zevi Hirsch Sommerhau- 
sen, who lived in Holland and Belgium, was the author of one 
of the best Hebrew parodies which has retained its popular- 
ity, Haggadah le-Leil Shikkorim, a parody of the traditional 
Passover Haggadah. It is reminiscent of the classical wine- 
songs in the Hebrew poetry of Spain and in the poetry of the 
other peoples - the Greek Anacreon and the Persian Omar 
Khayyam. Sommerhausen’s Haggadah begins with these An- 
acreonic rhymes: 


Drink and eat, eat and drink, 
Dissipate every heart-ache 

Eat and drink, drink and eat 

Till you don't know black from white. 


At the end is a German poem by the author (in Hebrew letters) 
in praise of wine, even specifying particular types. 

Another booklet of this period “including all the intoxi- 
cation rules of Purim” is Even Shetiyyah (1861). The name orig- 
inally refers to the foundation rock in the Temple, but may also 
be translated “drinking stone.” The rules which the anonymous 
author gives include those “forbidding water on Purim”: 


(a) it is forbidden to touch, carry, or look at a vessel which con- 
tains water or is used for water; (b) he who finds water in his 
house on Purim should cover it with earth, and he who has 
a well in his yard should invalidate it with three partitions; 
(c) laundrymen and all who work with water are forbidden to 
join the congregation on Purim; (d) it is forbidden to walk on 
the river bank on Purim; (e) it is forbidden to sail a boat on 
the river; (f) it is forbidden to drink wine mixed with water on 
Purim, even if it was mixed before the feast; (g) it is forbidden 
to walk outside in the rain; (h) it is forbidden to lick salt on 
Purim, and similar prohibitions. 


PARODIES DIRECTED AGAINST HASIDISM AND EXTREME 
ORTHODOXY. There was hardly a poet or author among the 
early maskilim who did not, on some occasion, attempt to 
write parody, principally as a weapon of derision against his 
“ideological” adversaries. In particular they mocked Hasidism, 
its customs, and its way of life. Joseph *Perl was a Hasid in his 
youth but, after his stay at the centers of the Haskalah, he be- 
came a fanatical adversary of Hasidism and a militant maskil. 
He wrote classical parodies directed against hasidic literature, 
in particular the Shivhei ha-Besht, and the stories of *Nahman 
of Bratslav. These allegorical stories, which are today con- 
sidered gems of Hebrew literature, were, at the time of their 
publication, derided by the linguistically pedantic maskilim 
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for their confused language and strange contents. So suc- 
cessful were the parodies that they deceived many innocent 
Hasidim into thinking that they had really been written by 
hasidic authors. In Megalleh Temirin (“Revealer of Secrets,’ 
1819), written in the form of 151 epistles which the “obscuran- 
tist” Jews were supposed to have exchanged, Perl gives a bi- 
ased caricature of Hasidism in Volhynia and Galicia, and of 
the zaddikim whom he despised, and whom he describes as 
swindlers and avaricious men. It is written in a corrupt He- 
brew, spiced with Yiddish idioms and Slavic expressions. His 
second book, Bohen Zaddik (1838), also in the form of letters, 
is a continuation and explanation of the first. Another satiri- 
cal work aimed at the Hasidim of Galicia is Ha-Zofeh le-Veit 
Yisrael (1858) by Isaac *Erter, written in biblical language and 
in the spirit of Haskalah. 

Some of the parodies against Hasidism were written in 
Yiddish poetry and prose. A very popular parody in its time 
was Tsvey Khasidimlekh by N. Goldberg, modeled on *Heine’s 
Die Grenadiere. 

It tells of two Hasidim traveling to the zaddik Israel of 
Ruzhin to celebrate the feast of Sukkot and “to listen to his 
talk with the Divine Guests (ushpizin)? On the way, they hear 
of the rabbi’s arrest and imprisonment, together with others 
suspected of plotting rebellion. The dialogue between the two 
Hasidim is modeled directly on that of Heine's grenadiers, 
who return from Russian captivity, and while on their way 
hear of the defeat of Napoleon and his imprisonment. The 
two Hasidim are deeply shaken when they hear of the rabbi’s 
arrest, and the more sentimental of them begs his friend (like 
Napoleon's grenadier) that if he die of chagrin, he be buried 
at the rabbi’s town, Ruzhin, and covered with its earth. In 
one hand of the deceased, who is to wear a tallit and tefillin, 
they should place a shofar and in the other a bottle of brandy. 
When the rabbi is released and treads on the Hasid’s tomb, 
the latter will arise, blow a prolonged blast, and drink to the 
health of the rabbi. 

Another parody directed against Hasidism and popular 
in its time was Dos Lid fun’m Kugil (1863), on the model of 
*Schiller’s poem The Bell. It was written by Abraham *Gott- 
lober, a popular and prolific Hebrew and Yiddish author who 
published many such satiric works both in poetry and in prose, 
mainly against Hasidism, in the spirit of the Haskalah. 

Sefer ha-Kundas (182.4) is a witty parody in the style and 
form of the Shulhan Arukh. The book is divided into para- 
graphs, and the paragraphs into sections, which determine, in 
a style typical of the Shulhan Arukh, how the true prankster 
must behave in order to justify his title. It is a satire on the 
strict way of life, which robbed young children of the joy of 
living by prematurely imposing ritualistic duties upon them. 
In many cases they rebelled against the severe restrictions by 
complete licentiousness. The author also wanted to prove how 
common this type of prankster was among the youth of good 
families in Vilna. There are differences of opinion as to the 
identity of the author of Sefer ha-Kundas. It is often ascribed 
to Aaron of Berdichev, whose exact identity is unknown, but 
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according to Zinberg and others, it was Abraham Isaac, the 
son of Rabbi Hayyim Landa, a learned young man who was 
familiar with the teaching of the maskilim. Pressed by the hos- 
tile environment, Landa was compelled to divorce his wife. 
In order to avenge himself on his former father-in-law and 
on the leaders of the Vilna community, he wrote Sefer ha- 
Kundas, relating “the prankster’s deed, ruses and actions and 
his doings from the beginning of the year to its end.” Kundas 
(perhaps related to the Polish word kondys - a farmer's dog, 
lacking manners) is a common appellation in the Yiddish of 
eastern European Jews for a mischievous, prankish boy, or a 
social outcast who uses vulgar and obscene language, affront- 
ing the dignitaries and appearing wherever there is a crowd. 
The dignitaries of Vilna considered Sefer ha-Kundas to be a 
dangerous pamphlet and banned it soon after its publication, 
burning all available copies so that it should not be circulated. 
Only individual copies survived, one of which was published 
88 years later by the student of Jewish folklore David *Mag- 
gid in 1913, with an introduction by the publisher about the 
parody and its author. 

In recent generations, remote from the controversies 
of the Haskalah, evaluation of the works written in the heat 
of the polemics of that time have changed, and literary crit- 
ics now regard Sefer ha-Kundas as a “gay sunbeam peeping 
through the dark clouds of seriousness” of the Haskalah pe- 
riod (see S. Niger, Bleter far Geshikhte fun der Yidisher Litera- 
tur, 1954). According to this view, this was the first book in 
the Hebrew literature of the 19" century, which was amusing 
for its own sake and without any polemical or didactic aim. 
This seems also to have been the view of H.N. *Bialik, who, 
in writing a children’s poem describing a merry, mischievous 
boy, admitted to having been influenced by the 19‘-century 
Sefer ha-Kundas. 

Isaac Dov *Levinsohn was one of the early Russian 
maskilim. He was the author of several parodies, including 
Divrei Zaddikim, similar to Joseph Perl’s Megalleh Temirin, 
concerning zaddikim and Hasidim, and Oto ve-et Beno, a trac- 
tate in talmudic style, protesting against unfair trade practices, 
etc. Judah Leib *Gordon, the greatest Hebrew poet of the late 
Haskalah, who successfully tried his hand at all literary forms, 
also attempted parody, especially in his Shirim le-Et Mezo. It 
includes maqdmat, epigrams, and a long and witty parodic 
poem in Aramaic called Be-Niggun Akdamot. Gordon derides 
the conduct of the provincial Jewish tradesmen in the 1800s 
who came on business to St. Petersburg, where no one knew 
them, “with the aim of making great profits and stuffing their 
bellies with delicious food and other delights.” With all his 
reservation toward Yiddish, Gordon tried his hand at writing 
poems in that language collected in a volume with the Hebrew 
title of Sihat Hullin. The majority of the poems are humorous 
imitations of naive folktales, which may be considered paro- 
dies. One of them, Eliyahu ha-Navi min ha-Nahar Ridevka 
(“The Prophet Elijah of the river Ridevka”), is the story of a 
pretty shopkeeper, the wife of a yeshivah student, who sud- 
denly becomes rich thanks to “the prophet Elijah” who enters 
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through the window while her good-for-nothing husband 
studies Torah at the bet ha-midrash until late at night. The “Eli- 
jah” is a gentile lover who is a public official and who bestows 
many presents upon the pretty shopkeeper in return for her fa- 
vors. This is a parody on those Jewish folktales which attribute 
any obscure success in the life of the individual to miraculous 
events and to the “appearance of Elijah.” The Haskalah orien- 
tation of this parody and of similar poems is obvious. 

The jesters (*badhanim), whose job it was to entertain the 
bride and bridegroom on their wedding day, composed many 
entertaining parodies in Yiddish, interspersed with Hebrew 
words and phrases. Most have been forgotten, while some have 
been preserved in Jewish folklore, though the sources which 
inspired the jesters are not always identifiable. 


Modern Times 

PARODY AS A SOCIALIST WEAPON. With the development 
of political movements in the late 19 and early 20" centuries, 
the war against religious Orthodoxy and the “obscurantists” 
slackened and new battles broke out in Jewish society on na- 
tionalistic and socialistic issues. The maskilim began to employ 
satirical parody as a weapon against unfair trade, widespread 
ignorance, and the miserable social position of religious per- 
sonnel, particularly of teachers and yeshivah students. Themes 
from the life of Jewish society which did not receive adequate 
treatment in journalism or in serious literature were reflected 
gaily in an exaggerated and biased light in satire. These satires 
were modeled on the common liturgy which was well known 
to all Jews in those days, and were thus intelligible even to peo- 
ple not used to reading belles letters for their own sake. Not 
only “professional” authors but also adroit dabblers in writing 
engaged in such parody. Many of the writers are anonymous 
and it is almost impossible to identify them, despite the effort 
of literary scholars to decipher and identify some of their pen 
names. But even as anonymous amateurs these writers make 
a substantial contribution to the knowledge of Jewish social 
life in various periods; these descriptions cannot be ignored 
in the study of all classes of Jewish life, at differing times and 
in diverse countries. The language of this “unofficial” litera- 
ture also contributed in its own way to the development and 
crystallization of modern Hebrew. 

Massekhet Aniyyut (“A Tractate on Poverty,” 1878), by 
Isaac Meir Dick, considered the “father of the Yiddish folktale,” 
is one of the most successful parodies in Hebrew literature. It 
severely criticizes the poor social and economic conditions of 
Lithuanian Jews at that time. It also contains autobiographi- 
cal elements: in those years the school where Dick taught 
was closed down, and a state school was opened in its stead 
to which Dick could not adjust, and he thus remained job- 
less. Sachs published the parody, unknown to its author, and 
it made a great impression, reflecting as it did the reality of 
Jewish society at the time. 

The parody Kizzur Shulhan Arukh li-Melammedim u-le- 
Morim by Joseph *Brill of Minsk, whose pen name was lyov, 
printed in Ozar ha-Sifrut, 3 (1889), also belongs to the class of 
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“socialistic” parodies. An outstanding parodist, he described 
in a lively, biting, and comical fashion the miserable position 
in Jewish society of “the educators of the generation” - the 
melammedim of the old system and the teachers of the new. 

Even with the change in the contents and purpose of 
parodies, traditional books of worship, such as the festival 
prayers and in particular the Passover Haggadah, continued 
to serve as a model for topical parodies. The authors directed 
their satire against local affairs, such as profiteering, exploi- 
tation of the poor, cultural emptiness, excessive materialism, 
and similar negative phenomena. When the aim of the par- 
ody was to protest against the decrees and restrictions of un- 
just authorities, the disguise of stories and prayers was used 
in order to circumvent censorship. The Mah Nishtanah ques- 
tions of the Haggadah and the recurring answer “We were the 
slaves of...” would be given new topical contents each year. The 
same was done to the chorus of the song Had Gadya. In ad- 
dition to parodies on traditional liturgical literature, parodies 
on popular contemporary works, Jewish and gentile, eventu- 
ally came to be written. 

The following parodies are of a salient socialistic orienta- 
tion: Seder Haggadah li-Melammedim (1882), with a commen- 
tary by Levi Reuben Zimlin, a teacher in Odessa, imitates the 
Passover Haggadah “imbued with moral lessons for melam- 
medim and for landlords who inspire them with awe for a loaf 
of bread that does not satiate?” The book contains recommen- 
dations by Gottlober, Lilienblum, and others. Seder Hagga- 
dah le-Hoveshei Beit ha-Midrash (“Haggadah of Bet Midrash 
Students,” 1899), by Elijah Hayyim Zayantshik, describes the 
miserable state of students (“he will divide the food he eats 
into two shares, so that one remains for the morrow, because a 
miracle does not occur every day, and the second share is the 
*afikoman, because after that there is nothing to eat or drink 
but water”), and bitterly criticizes the treasurers, supervisors, 
and landlords who neglect the students. Massekhet Soharim 
(“Traders Tractate,” 1900) by Abraham Shelomo Melamed 
(1862-1951), a Hebrew teacher in Feodosia, in the Crimean 
Peninsula, is a parody in the style of the Mishnah and Ge- 
mara and a bitter satire on the various tradesmen (“wheat 
tradesmen, wood tradesmen, contractors and shopkeepers”) 
who engaged in unfair trade, profiteering, international bank- 
ruptcy, and arson in order to collect the insurance money. 
Massekhet Shetarot (“Bills’ Tractate,” 1894) by “La-Saifa ve- 
la-Safra” (pen name of Abraham Abba Rokovsky, born in 
Poland, who translated many books from various languages 
into Hebrew, including Alroy by Disraeli), is also a parody 
in talmudic style “depicting the world of trade, its customs, 
stratagems and wicked impulses” (from the publisher's intro- 
duction to the book). 


HEBREW PARODY IN THE U.S. At the time of the large-scale 
immigration to the U.S. from Russia and other eastern Euro- 
pean countries during the late 19" century, the newcomers 
were able to give vent to their feelings through parody. They 
had immigrated to the new country to seek their fortune 
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and discovered only chaos in Jewish life. Far from the old bet 
ha-midrash tradition, many of the Jews in the U.S. had largely 
abandoned Jewish tradition, and satire was a convenient genre 
for adroit writers to express their anger and bitterness at 
this development. Abraham Kotlier, born near Kovno, immi- 
grated to the United States in 1880 and lived in Cleveland as 
a bookseller for over 50 years, before moving in his old age 
to Erez Israel. His first parody, Massekhet Derekh Erez ha- 
Hadashah (“Tractate on the Way of Life of the New Coun- 
try”), was a devastating attack on Jewish immigrants living 
in the US., their faults and vices, and on the Jewish admin- 
istrators and “Reform” leaders who corrupted Jewish life. It 
was first published serially in the Yiddish weekly Folks Fraynd, 
and later on its own in St. Petersburg (1893). It also appeared 
in Warsaw in 1898 together with Mahzor Katan - Hagaddah 
le-Fesah, a volume of piyyutim and a Haggadah “according to 
the American custom.’ A third edition was published in Tel 
Aviv in 1927. 

Gershon *Rosenzweig, born in Russian Poland, was a 
teacher who went to the U.S. in 1888. He contributed to the 
Hebrew and Yiddish press, specializing mainly in parodies 
and aphorisms. He also edited and published some of the He- 
brew periodicals: Ha-Ivri (1892-1902), Kadimah (1899), and 
Ha-Devorah (1912). In a series of “tractates” first published 
in Ha-Ivri and then in the collection Talmud Yanka’i, Rosen- 
zweig satirizes U.S. Jewish life. According to Rosenzweig, Co- 
lumbus refused to have the country he discovered called after 
him, and it was therefore called “America,” deriving from the 
Aramaic Amma-Reika (“an empty people”). There is hardly 
an aspect of Jewish life in America that Rosenzweig does not 
touch upon. He pours out his protest against the low standards 
of education, the neglect of the younger generation, and the 
Reform rabbis. He attacks the fact that most synagogues are 
mortgaged, that ignorance among Jews was becoming even 
more widespread; he criticizes the prevalence of card games, 
and touches also on the inferior state of Jewish writers, and 
the mediocre Yiddish press which fed its readers on “cheap 
sensations and trash.” In Massekhet Okzin (“Tractate Sarcasm’) 
Rosenzweig treats the subject of plagiarisms, which were then 
very common. In yet another tractate, Massekhet Mahaloket 
mi-Talmud Zivoni (“Tractate Discord, from the Colored Tal- 
mud”), Rosenzweig discusses the quarrels between Portuguese 
Jews and German Jews in Philadelphia. 

During the period of “prohibition” in the United States 
Gershon Kiss published Massekhet Prohibishon (1929), in 
which he depicted humorously, in talmudic style, the many 
and diverse maneuvers carried out in order to circumvent the 
laws of prohibition, as well as all the mishaps occurring due to 
the consumption of noxious drinks. Here is an excerpt from 
one of the chapters: 

Mishnah. How does one hide the drinks? One hides them in 

the walls and under the floor, in pits, ditches and caves, in toi- 

lets, bathrooms, and any place out of reach of the city guardians. 


Gemara. The rabbis have taught: The pious men of olden days 
used to hide the drinks in the walls and under the floor and in 
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pits, bushes, and caves, but pious men of recent times have de- 
cided once and for all that there is no hope of storing them, so 
they immediately store them in their stomachs. 


Ephraim *Deinard, born in Russian Latvia, was a scholar, 
traveler, and bookseller who lived in the U.S. for many years. 
He published several satires in parodic form, including one 
called Sefer ha-Kundas (“The Book of the Prankster,’ 1900), 
and Sefer ha-Ployderzakh (“The Chatterbox”), a caricature of 
contemporary Jewish newspapers in America. The title page 
describes it as “a general gazette for everyone, and the atten- 
tive reader will merit life in this world, and I am positive he 
will not have to read any other gazette.” 


HEBREW PARODY IN COMMUNIST RUSSIA. During the early 
years in post-1917 Russia, when Judaism, the Zionist move- 
ment, and Hebrew culture generally were the subjects of per- 
secution, many bitter satirical parodies were written attack- 
ing the oppressive regime and its supporters. In particular, 
the “Yevsektsia,’ the department of the Communist Party re- 
sponsible for the liquidation of Jewish communities and in- 
stitutions and the suppression of the various Jewish parties, 
and especially the Zionist ones, came under protest. As these 
parodies could not appear in print they passed from hand 
to hand as “underground literature.” They were modeled on 
well-known prayers and folksongs in Hebrew, Yiddish, and 
Russian. One of the most successful parodies on the Bolshe- 
vik regime was Massekhet Admonim min-Talmud Bolshevi 
(“Tractate of the Reds from the Bolshevik Talmud”), signed 
by Avshalom Bar-Deroma, the pen name of A.S. Melamed (see 
above). It was brought out of Russia by the author in the early 
1920s, and was published in Tel Aviv in 1923. 


PARODY IN MODERN EREZ ISRAEL. Jewish settlement in 
Erez Israel, from the second half of the 19" century onward, 
gave rise to many varied social conflicts which were reflected 
in mostly verbal satire, such as new words sung to old and 
familiar tunes. During the period of Turkish rule hardly any 
satires had been written due to the despotism of the regime. 
Those which were circulated treated only of internal affairs of 
the Jewish yishuv. One of the major conflicts within the yishuv 
before World War 1 was the struggle for the place of Hebrew 
as the language of the people. When the Hilfsverein founded 
the Technion in Haifa, it declared its intention of having Ger- 
man as the language of instruction. The protagonists of He- 
brew carried their struggle to the press and published, among 
other items, a parody in talmudic style, Massekhet Bava Tekh- 
nikah (1910), by Kadish Yehudah Leib *Silman. Silman was a 
teacher and journalist, born in Russia, who wrote and edited 
textbooks, and published various humorous works. Another 
“internal” parody, an anonymous satire against the plague of 
anniversary celebrations prevalent in the yishuv among the 
communal workers and writers of the time, was called Ha- 
Yabbelet (“The Ulcer,’ 1914). 

Under the semi-democratic rule of the British Mandate 
in Erez Israel between 1918 and 1948, there was a greater de- 
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gree of freedom of criticism, and political satire against the 
regime was allowed to develop. During the 29 years of the 
Mandate many humorous and satirical papers appeared, most 
of them of one issue only, usually for holidays and festivals, 
especially Purim. A political parody which had a great impact 
was Haggadah shel ha-Bayit ha-Le'ummi (“Haggadah of the 
National Home”) by “Afarkeset,” a regular columnist in the 
daily Haaretz. It appeared for Passover 1930, when a British 
commission was visiting the country to investigate the bloody 
riots of the Arabs a year earlier and the slaughter of the Jews of 
Hebron and other towns. It begins with Mah Nishtannah: 


How does the present rule [the British] differ from the former 
[Turkish] rule? Under the former regime we settled to the west 
of the Jordan as well as to its east, while this regime has com- 
pletely closed the land of Gad and of Reuben to us. Under the 
former regime we bought lands and received kushans [sales cer- 
tificates], while this regime hinders the buying of new lands and 
invalidates old kushans. Under the former regime there were 
no riots, while under this one they have occurred four times. 
Under the former regime we were residents enjoying the pro- 
tection of consuls, while under this regime we are all citizens 
and we lack protection and defense. 


The following chant appears in the same parody, based on the 
Dayyeinu of the Passover Haggadah: 


What a long line of kindnesses has John Bull bestowed on us: 
Had he given us the Balfour Declaration and not appended 
a second part that contradicts the first - it would have been 
enough. Had he appended a second part that contradicts the 
first and not given us an alien police force — it would have been 
enough. Had he given us an alien police force and not ignored 
Arab incitement — it would have been enough. Had he ignored 
Arab incitement and not distributed high positions to the incit- 
ers — it would have been enough. Had he distributed high po- 
sitions to the inciters and not negotiated with them regarding 
the future of the country - it would have been enough. Had he 
negotiated with the inciters and not sent us a commission to 
investigate sabotage — it would have been enough. Had he sent 
us a commission to investigate sabotage and it had not inter- 
viewed various land specialists - it would have been enough. 
Had it interviewed various land specialists and not drawn con- 
clusions and not closed the country to Jewish immigration - it 
would have been more than enough. 


Under the British Mandate theatrical troupes were also es- 
tablished, a large part of whose program consisted in sat- 
ires against the regime, only some of which have appeared in 
print. The unique life during the Mandate and the contrasts 
between the three elements in the population — Jews, Arabs, 
and British — is reflected to some extent in Palestine Parodies 
(Eng., 1930). Tel Aviv, the largest town in Erez Israel, became 
the subject of a special parodic Haggadah on its 25" anniver- 
sary. Its author did not spare the eminent status of “the first 
Hebrew town,” and severely criticized the leaders of the town 
for their many words and few actions. The citizens, too, came 
under fire for their lack of social etiquette, and the confusion 
of foreign languages rivaling Hebrew. Nor was the British re- 
gime spared. 
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The life of the State of Israel, its new parliament, auster- 
ity at home, and international adventures all gave rise to an 
improvised satirical literature, much of it concentrated in the 
Friday and holiday supplements of the daily press. It featured 
too in the entertainment programs of the radio. The Talmud, 
which was studied in the secondary schools as well as in the 
many yeshivot, continued to be a popular model on which to 
build parodies. In Massekhet Yamim Tovim (“Tractate of Holi- 
days,” 1959), M.Y. Bar-On, a journalist and translator, wittily 
criticized the faults of the state and of the different strata of 
its society, alluding to various public scandals. 


PARODIES OF WRITERS ON WRITERS. Hebrew parody 
through the ages was mostly of the sort which used easily 
recognizable literary forms as a vehicle for social, religious, or 
political themes. Such were, of course, the works of Kalony- 
mus b. Kalonymus, Ben Zeev, Sommerhausen, and the exten- 
sive Purim literature, all intended mainly for entertainment. 
However, there were also examples of the type of parody de- 
signed to deride the very work or literary form which it emu- 
lates. Among these were the writings of Joseph Perl against the 
early books of Hasidism, mocking not only the hasidic move- 
ment but also its literature, with its entangled style, faulty syn- 
tax, and confused presentation. This was the start of parodies 
of “writers on writers.” Some of the work of Joseph Brill (see 
above) also belongs to this category. 

Brill’s “Midrash Soferim” (“Midrash of Writers,” in: Ha- 
Shahar, 10; 1880-81) is a witty satire directed against various 
literary types. Of contemporary newspaper editors he writes: 
“There are three who eat and do not labor - a son-in-law sup- 
ported by his father-in-law, a soldier on guard and a boorish 
editor.” He lashes out at “the scholars and historians who peck 
like hens, and who prefer one grain of barley on the mound of 
an ancient hill, already rotten and mouldy, to all the precious 
stones and jewels glittering in the valley of the present.” 

Well-known Hebrew authors and poets of the 20 cen- 
tury, among them Frischmann, Bialik, Tchernichowsky, 
Shneour, Berkowitz, Shlonsky, and Hameiri, occasionally 
wrote parodies on other writers and on literary works, some 
of them simply for amusement and entertainment, others for 
genuine criticism. They appeared mostly under pen names, 
scattered in newspapers, appearing for festivals, especially 
Purim, in Russia, Poland, the U.S., and Israel. The Hebrew 
stage, which became firmly established towards the middle 
of the 20 century, and especially the smaller entertainment 
theaters, produced many topical satires which, however, sel- 
dom appeared in print. Some well-known Yiddish authors 
also wrote occasional parodies, mostly anonymously or un- 
der a pen name. Joseph *Tunkel was a prominent Yiddish hu- 
morist and parodist. A regular columnist of Yiddish papers in 
Poland, he published special collections of parodies, includ- 
ing Mitn Kop Arop (1931), Di Royte Hagode (1917), Di Bolshe- 
vistishe Hagode (1918), and some on writers and on literature: 
Der Krumer Shpigl (1911), and Kataves (1923). Small theatrical 
troupes in Yiddish, in countries where Yiddish was spoken 
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and Yiddish newspapers appeared, also owed much of their 
popularity to topical parodies. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Davidson, Parody in Jewish Literature 
(1907), incl. list of 500 parodies; J. Chotzner, Humour and Irony of the 
Bible (1883); idem, Hebrew Satire (1911); N.S. Leibowitz, Ha-Shomea 
Yizghak; Mivhar ha-Hiddud ve-ha-Hittul (1907); M. Steinschneider, 
Gesammelte Schriften, 1 (1925), 196-214; idem, in: MGW], 46 (1902); 
47 (1903); 48 (1904); Zinberg, Sifrut, passim; Waxman, Literature, 2 
(1960), 603ff., and passim; W. Jerrold and R.M. Leonard (eds.), Cen- 
tury of Parody and Imitation (1963); J. Kabakoff, Halutzei ha-Sifrut 
ha-Ivrit ba-Amerikah (1967), 211-66. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. 
Sh. Melamed, Masekhet Soharim (1899 or 1900); C. Colahan, in: Se- 
farad, 39:1 (1979), 87-107; 39:2, 265-308; T. Fishman, in: Prooftexts, 
8, 1 (1988), 89-111. 

[Aharon Zeev Ben-Yishai] 


PAROKHET AND KAPPORET (Torah Ark curtain and 
valance). The Torah Ark curtain is a screen hanging over the 
Torah Ark which serves as a partition between the Ark and the 
prayer hall. The Hebrew term parokhet is based on its identi- 
fication with the curtain, parokhet, which separated the holy 
section of the Tabernacle and the Temple from the Holy of 
Holies (Ex. 26:31-35; 40:21). This identification is based on the 
concept of the synagogue as a “lesser sanctuary” (Ezek. 11:16). 
According to the available literary and visual sources, the cur- 
tain became a fixture in Ashkenazi and Italian synagogues 
during the Middle Ages. We have no information about the ex- 
istence of Torah Ark curtains in communities outside Europe 
until the 20" century. According to the literary and visual ma- 
terial from Spain, it seems that the outer curtain was not cus- 
tomary in Spanish communities. On the other hand, they did 
apparently use an inner curtain, as evidenced by the presence 
of an inner curtain in all Sephardi Diaspora communities. In 
Italy all arks have inner curtains, whereas an outer curtain is 
present only in some communities - perhaps out of reluctance 
to hide the ornate doors. Since the curtain serves as a cover 
for the Ark, its position within the hierarchy of ceremonial 
objects is that of a “secondary” ceremonial object. Only when 
the need arises to use it as a covering for the bimah, that is, as 
the cloth on which the Torah itself is rested, does it become a 
primary ceremonial object, requiring genizah. 

Like other ceremonial objects in the synagogue, the 
Torah Ark curtain is usually donated by individual members 
of the congregation, frequently to commemorate life-cycle 
events. This has engendered the custom of embroidering the 
name of the donor and the occasion of the donation directly 
on the curtain or on an attached piece of cloth. In the 20" cen- 
tury, dedicatory plaques of beaten silver appeared in Iraq. 

The traditional design of the Torah Ark curtain varies 
from community to community. In most, the curtain was 
made of a choice fabric according to the local cultural concep- 
tion. In most communities a luxurious fabric, which had pre- 
viously been in the family’s possession, was used, and a com- 
mon practice was specifically to use a costly piece of woman's 
clothing. The typical curtain in Iraq was made from the izar, 
the upper veil worn by a woman when she leaves her house. 
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Torah Ark curtains in the communities of Iran and A fghani- 
stan were principally made of suzani embroidered sheets, and 
in Iran a tradition also developed of using paisley-printed cot- 
ton material with Hebrew inscriptions. 

Yemeni Torah Ark curtains were designed, as were covers 
for the tevah and for Torah scroll cases, in the form of a large 
sheet in the center surrounded by a broad patchwork frame 
with a chessboard pattern. In the Sephardi communities of 
the Ottoman Empire it became customary to make Torah Ark 
curtains from silk velvet with gold embroidery, or from wom- 
ens dresses, also of silk-embroidered velvet. In such cases the 
different parts of the dress were disassembled and re-sewn in 
order to create a rectangle. 

It appears that neither in the eastern communities nor 
in the Sephardi Diaspora did this custom arouse opposition 
on the part of the rabbis. European rabbis, however, differed 
regarding the fashioning of Torah Ark curtains from used ma- 
terial, especially from clothing in general and from women’s 
clothing in particular. The circumstances under which pieces 
of clothing were used generally involved vows taken by women 
in times of stress, or used elegant clothing purchased for reuse 
of the cloth. Rabbinical objections to the practice abound in 
the responsa literature, where we find repeated questions on 
this subject. Those objecting to the reuse of fabrics relied on 
the law that the Temple utensils must be made of new mate- 
rial, which was not previously used (Men. 22a). The more per- 
missive rabbis, who were willing to take popular feeling into 
consideration, cited midrashic commentaries on the episode 
of the copper mirrors donated by the women of Israel for the 
Tabernacle (Midrash Tanhhuma, Pekudei 9). According to this 
interpretation, it is permitted to use a piece of clothing, pro- 
vided its form is changed. 

Alongside curtains of costly materials, European com- 
munities began to use embroidered Torah Ark curtains. In 
Italy, a center of the art of embroidery, many communities 
traditionally embroidered curtains using the Florentine stitch 
technique, which is particularly conducive to the execution 
of detailed and precise patterns. Community women used 
it to embroider a variety of Jewish motifs, including biblical 
themes, such as the Giving of the Torah, and scenes from cal- 
endar and life-cycle events. 

An entirely different embroidery tradition developed in 
the communities of central and western Europe, where there 
were professional embroiderers who specialized in gold em- 
broidery on a silk velvet background. The most outstanding 
motif of the 18'*-century Torah ark curtain in these commu- 
nities is that of a pair of columns, topped by a pair of lions 
flanking a Torah crown. Between the two columns is an ornate 
sewn or embroidered rectangular sheet. This motif dates back 
to the earlier architectonic motif of an actual gate, above which 
is the verse that identifies it as the gateway to heaven: “This is 
the gateway to the Lord - the righteous shall enter through it” 
(Ps. 118:20). Underlying the depiction of this motif on Torah 
Ark curtains is the identification of the Torah Ark with the 
“gateway to heaven.” Originally found in Italy, the motif spread 
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eastward to Turkey, northward to Bohemia and Moravia, and 
westward to Germany. 

The Torah Ark valance (Heb. kapporet) is a short curtain 
hung on the Torah Ark, above the curtain (parokhet). This cer- 
emonial object, which first appeared in eastern Europe at the 
end of the 17* century, evolved in connection with the iden- 
tification of the Torah Ark in the synagogue with the *Ark of 
the Covenant, and of the upper part with the kapporet on the 
Ark of the Covenant in the Tabernacle (Ex. 25:21). Accordingly, 
it was customary in eastern Europe to inscribe the verse “He 
made a cover of pure gold” (Ex. 37:6) on the upper part of the 
Ark. The identification then came to be applied to the short 
curtain hung over the upper part of the Ark to conceal the 
rod on which the main curtain (the parokhet) was mounted. 
Indeed, we find the verse “Place the cover (Kapporet) upon 
the Ark of the Covenant” (Ex. 26:34) embroidered on early 
Torah Ark valances. As part of the synagogue furnishings, the 
valance was probably introduced under the influence of 17'- 
century interior decoration in Europe, where such valances 
were integral parts of curtains in general. Further influence 
of the cultural environment is evident in the scalloped lower 
edge of the valance. 

The identification of the valance hung on the Torah Ark 
with the gold cover on the Ark of the Covenant is also evi- 
dent in the motifs used in its decoration. Thus, most early va- 
lances employ the motif of a pair of cherubim flanking a Torah 
Crown, as per the biblical description of two golden cherubs 
with outspread wings mounted on the ends of the cover (Ex. 
37:7-9). The depiction of the cherubim as a pair of eagles, li- 
ons, or griffons is based on the traditional interpretation of 
the creatures figuring in Ezekiel’s Vision of the Chariot (Ezek. 
1:5; 10:14-15). Another characteristic motif of the valance is the 
Tabernacle utensils embroidered on the scalloped edges. The 
Ark of the Covenant is embroidered on the central scallop 
below the Torah crown; the showbread table and the seven- 
branched candelabra are generally embroidered on matching 
scallops on either side of the central one, as are the golden altar 
and sacrificial altar on another pair of matching scallops. Later 
an additional motif, the motif of “three crowns” (Pirkei Avot 
4:13) appeared in the upper part of the Torah Ark valance. 

The Torah Ark valance spread from eastern Europe to 
central and western Europe (but not to the Italian communi- 
ties), and by the beginning of the 18 century it had already 
become common. In most instances, valances were donated 
separately from the Torah Ark curtain. During the 18" cen- 
tury, a workshop in Prague specialized in the embroidery of 
Torah Ark valances. A unique feature of the Prague valances 
is the addition of a pair of freestanding wings attached to the 
upper part of the Torah Ark on either side of the valance. 
These wings were fashioned from rigid materials and covered 
with an embroidered cloth. German valances are more var- 
ied than those from Prague, displaying a richer vocabulary of 
iconographic motifs. 

In eastern Europe, where Torah Arks typically show 
greater iconographic variety, the motifs on the valance dis- 
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appeared in the course of the 18 century, most of the va- 
lances known from this area being made of patterned fabrics 
without embroidered motifs or inscriptions. In contrast, in 
central and western Europe, velvet valances with motifs and 
dedicatory inscriptions in rich gold embroidery continued to 
be fashioned up to the 20" century. The existence of valances 
in distant communities at the beginning of the 20" century, 
and even in our time, is evidence of the influence of the Euro- 
pean valances. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Cassuto, “A Venetian Parokhet and its De- 
sign Origins,’ in: Jewish Art, 14 (1988), 35-43; J. Gutmann, “An Eigh- 
teenth-Century Prague Jewish Workshop of Kapporot,” Visible Reli- 
gion, 6 (1988), 180-90; F. Landsberger, “Old-Time Torah Curtains,’ in: 
J. Gutmann (ed.), Beauty in Holiness, Studies in Jewish Customs and 
Ceremonial Art (1970), 125-63; V.B. Mann, “Jewish-Muslim Accultur- 
ation in the Ottoman Empire: The Evidence of Ceremonial Art; in: 
A. Levy (ed.), The Jews of the Ottoman Empire (1994); B. Yaniv, “The 
Origin of “The Two-Column Motif’ in European Parokhot,” in: Jewish 
Art, 15 (1989), 26-43; idem, “The Cherubim on Torah Ark Valances,’ 


in: Assaph, 4 (1999), 155-70. 
[Bracha Yaniv (2"4 ed.)] 


°PARROT, ANDRE (1901-1980), French archaeologist. He 
directed the French excavations at Tello and Larsa in Iraq from 
1931 to 1933 and at *Mari in Syria (1933-64). He was curator in 
chief of the French national museums from 1946 and profes- 
sor at the Ecole du Louvre and the Protestant Theology Fac- 
ulty of Paris (both institutions from 1936). His contributions 
in the field of Near Eastern archaeology are highlighted by his 
excavations of the palace of Mari. His recovery of more than 
20,000 tablets of the Mari royal archives, composed mainly 
during the reign of Zimrilim (18 century B.c.£.), immeasur- 
ably increased the historical understanding of Western Asia, 
especially as regards the Patriarchal Age. 

His contributions on Mari include Une Bille Perdue 
(1945); an assortment of studies appearing in Syria, a French 
quarterly on Oriental art and archaeology, and the series Ar- 
chives Royales de Mari (vols. 1-9, 1950-60), and Mission ar- 
chéologique de Mari (3 vols., 1956-67), all scholarly publica- 
tions which he helped edit. He wrote voluminously on ancient 
Near Eastern history, literature, architecture, philology, and 
similar subjects. Many of his semipopular works, marked by 
clarity, humor, and enthusiasm, are concerned with the prob- 
lems of the biblical past and its Oriental background. 


[Zev Garber] 


PARTISANS. Jewish partisans composed part of the resis- 
tance movement and the guerrilla war in Europe against Nazi 
Germany during World War 11. The first nuclei of partisans 
were composed of individuals or groups that were forced to 
flee from the Nazis and their collaborators; soldiers who were 
thrown into areas that were occupied by the enemy; and pris- 
oners of war who escaped from camps. Their natural bases 
were the forests and swamps of eastern *Poland, Lithuania, 
Belorussia, and the Ukraine, the mountainous areas of the 
Alps, *Yugoslavia, *Slovakia, and *Greece. While the parti- 
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san movement as a whole became a substantial force in the 
military and political battles of World War 11, the motivations, 
organizational forms, and development of the Jewish parti- 
san movement was basically different. Unlike the non-Jews 
in occupied areas, the Jews were condemned by the Nazis to 
total extermination. As a result of this situation, two unique 
aspects of the movement stand out: Jews joined the partisan 
struggle as a path of revenge on the murderous enemy; they 
also wished to combine partisan fighting with attempts to save 
themselves and other Jews. 

Jews participated in the partisan movement through- 
out occupied Europe - from Briansk east of the U.S.S.R. to 
*France, “Italy, *Yugoslavia, and *Greece. It is impossible to 
arrive at exact numbers of Jews in partisan units, but it is pos- 
sible to conjecture that tens of thousands of Jews fought in the 
partisan struggle as a whole. Some fought as Jews in Jewish 
units; others fought as Jews in mixed units. An indeterminate 
number of Jews fought while passing as non-Jews. The number 
of Jews who actually fought, however, was only a tiny propor- 
tion of the European Jews who wished to participate in and 
had access to the partisans, but were prevented from doing 
so for a number of reasons. One should distinguish between 
subjective obstacles to their participation, which resulted from 
the nature of the condition of Jewish life in eastern Europe, 
and difficulties that resulted from their objective situation and 
attitude of the non-Jewish environment. 

The Jews were a classically urban element. Existence 
in dense forest, in the wilds of nature, was alien to them. In 
addition, the traditionally strong family ties that held them 
together also held them back from leaving their homes. The 
youth, who were the prime candidates for escape into the 
forests, were sometimes the only source of support of the fam- 
ily under conditions of a bitter struggle for physical survival 
and uncertainty about the future. Moreover, the consolida- 
tion of Jews or other groups in the forests was conditional 
upon basic factors. A central condition for the establishment 
of any partisan force was contacts with the inhabitants of the 
surrounding area. The partisans were in need of safe places of 
refuge in the event of emergency, loyal sources of intelligence, 
and the supply of food, horses, etc. All these things could be 
obtained from villagers who lived near the partisan camps. 
The villagers would provide the necessary services either out 
of fear or because they believed that cooperation would be to 
their benefit in the future. However, the Polish, Lithuanian, 
Belorussian, and Ukrainian countryside was hostile toward 
Jews. The villagers, with the exception of those few who re- 
mained loyal to Jews under the most difficult conditions, not 
only refused to aid the Jews in establishing themselves in the 
forests, but often turned Jews over to the Germans or mur- 
dered Jews who managed to reach the forests and looted their 
property. 

The chances of being accepted into a partisan unit were 
conditional upon physical strength, military experience, and 
the possession of arms, except in a handful of Jewish units 
that served as family camps with the double purpose of hid- 
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ing and fighting. The sources of arms were those left by re- 
treating armies and passed into the hands of the movements 
through the underground, or they were private property. Such 
arms were not given to Jews, who were thus forced to acquire 
weapons from the enemy by clandestine purchase, robbery, 
or acquisition in battle. By these means, it was possible to ac- 
quire only the most minimal store of weapons. 

The partisan movement itself was not free of antisemi- 
tism. The extreme right-wing factions of the Polish under- 
ground viewed the Jews as “bandits” prowling around the 
forests. They took arms away from the Jews and even mur- 
dered many of them. They did not believe that Jews were ac- 
tually going to fight. The leftist groups took a less hostile stand 
toward the Jews. In Lithuania, Belorussia, and the Ukraine, 
antisemitism was somewhat restrained after permanent con- 
tact had been established between the partisan areas and the 
Soviet high command; but the Soviet command did not ap- 
prove of the existence of separate Jewish partisan units and 
obligated the Jews to integrate into the multinational parti- 
san frameworks. 

The very act of leaving the ghetto for the forests was 
bound up with many obstacles and difficulties. The Jewish 
population in central Poland was far from the areas of dense 
forest. The attempts by the Jewish Fighting Organization 
in *Warsaw, *Czestochowa, and Zaglebie to establish con- 
tact with Polish underground organizations and to smuggle 
groups of Jewish fighters into the forests most often ended in 
failure; the fighters were captured or murdered before they 
could reach their destination, or early in their stay in the for- 
est. In the large ghettos in *Warsaw, *Vilna, and *Bialystok, a 
sharp dispute took place among the members of the Jewish 
Fighting Organization over which path to choose: resistance 
inside the ghetto or escape to the forests and carrying on the 
struggle within the ranks of the partisan movement. In War- 
saw it was finally decided to concentrate all forces for resis- 
tance within the ghetto; the division between the zos and the 
ZZL was over whether there should be an escape plan as part 
of the battle plan itself, or whether the uprising was indeed a 
last stand. In Vilna and Bialystok a two-pronged method was 
arrived at, i.e., after the uprising in the ghetto the surviving 
fighters turned to the forests. 

The most important obstacle that prevented the mass es- 
cape of the Jews to the forests was a chronological factor. The 
expansion and strengthening of the partisan movement be- 
gan only during 1943. By then most of the Jews in Europe had 
already been deported to and murdered in Nazi death camps. 
Although the Jews had in many cases been the first to pave the 
way in the forests, these pioneer partisans had only limited 
chances of absorbing large groups of people and maintaining 
their existence for a longer period. 

In western Europe the obstacles were of a different na- 
ture, for there the Germans succeeded in deceiving the Jews 
by well conceived tactics. The resistance movement mostly 
took the form of an urban underground, which was not to the 
benefit of the Jews. 
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However, despite all the obstacles and stumbling blocks, 
tens of thousands of Jews reached the ranks of the partisan 
movement. Many Jews fought as individuals (sometimes hid- 
ing their Jewish identity) in mixed partisan units, while oth- 
ers belonged to separate Jewish units or groups of Jews united 
in larger partisan frameworks. Many Jewish partisans rose to 
commanding ranks and were among the parachutists sent by 
the Soviet High Command to organize and command parti- 
san camps in large areas. A number received medals for their 
leadership, and their names and feats of heroism became leg- 
endary. 

Among the Jewish groups were some that had organized 
earlier in the Jewish Fighters’ Organizations in the ghettos (the 
Fareinikte Partizaner Organizatsie [FPO] in Vilna, the orga- 
nizations in Bialystok, the remnants of the Jewish Fighting 
Organization after the Warsaw ghetto uprising). They were 
equipped and trained during their stay in the ghetto, and 
their later struggle in the forests was but a logical continua- 
tion of the path they had chosen. There were also groups and 
camps of Jews, mostly from small townlets, who had escaped 
in whole families or individually during the deportations or 
from a camp. Together with the youth who were engaged in 
actual fighting were Jewish family camps in the forests. These 
camps absorbed women and children, the aged and sick, and 
a small number of fighters who protected them and provided 
for their indispensable needs. Most of the time these family 
camps existed under the aegis of Jewish fighting units or large 
partisan battalions whose commanders demonstrated a hu- 
mane attitude and sensitivity toward Jews. 

Many Jewish fighters tried to combine their war against 
the enemy with extending aid to the surviving Jews who were 
still hiding in the ghettos, and with taking revenge against peo- 
ple who were known to have murdered Jews or betrayed them 
to the Germans. In many cases, Jewish units that established 
themselves in the forests became the focal point for uniting 
prisoners of war and members of other nationalities and con- 
stituted the beginning of a powerful partisan center. There 
were about 15,000-20,000 Jewish partisans in the area under 
the control of the Soviet command. A large partisan concen- 
tration existed in the forests of Rudnik around Vilna. Groups 
of fighters from the FPo reached this area in September 1943 
and formed the fighting Jewish Brigade, which consisted of 
four battalions, under the command of Abba *Kovner. Ear- 
lier, a group of fighters, under the command of Josef Glazman, 
had left the ghetto and merged with an existing Jewish group 
to form the fighting group Nekamah (“Revenge”) in the for- 
ests of Navocz. The commander of the unit, which was later 
disbanded, was B. Boyarski. Members of the *Kovno ghetto 
underground also reached the forests of Rudnik. These par- 
tisans crystallized into a Jewish bloc in the “Lithuanian Bri- 
gade,’ which consisted mostly of Jews. 

During 1943 those in the forests surrounding Bialystok 
were practically all Jews. A group of young women active in 
the underground in the city helped to supply them. Women 
were often more fluent and unaccented in the native languages 
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and, unlike men, they were not circumcised. It was easier for 
them to pass as non-Jews. Surrounding *Slonim in the forests 
of Lipiczansk were a number of Jewish units and Jewish fam- 
ily camps. The most famous of these units was that under the 
command of Jehezkiel *Atlas, who cooperated with the Pobeda 
(“Victory”) unit. Atlas’ company gained much experience in 
battle. In the forests of Lipiczansk, an area of western Belo- 
russia, the group under the command of Hirsch Kaplinski, 
which numbered more than 100 people - most of them from 
the town of *Zhetil (*Dyatlovo) - was also active. In central 
Belorussia, in the forest area of Naliwki, was a large camp of 
Jewish fighters. In the autumn of 1943 its membership reached 
more than 1,000, some of whom were fighters and the rest 
members of the family camp. This camp functioned under the 
leadership of the Bielski brothers and was composed of simple 
people from the tiny townlets in the area. Later on, the camp 
was divided into a fighting company named after *Ordzhoni- 
kidze and a family camp named after Kalinin. 

In the swamplands of Polesie, Jews were active in general 
units and separate Jewish ones. The Jewish units were formed 
by the escapees from the townlets. In a small townlet in the 
center of Polesie, *Lachva, about 600 Jews revolted and fled in 
the direction of the forests. Only about 120 of the youth suc- 
ceeded in reaching the forests, with one rifle and one revolver 
among them. In Volhynia, Jews were among the first fighters 
in the forests. The emissary Konishtschook, who arrived from 
the Minsk area to organize partisan action in Volhynia, united 
Jewish youth from the neighboring townlet. The most daring 
military offensives were those of the unit commanded by M. 
Gildenman, which was a branch of Suborov’s forces. 

An important chapter in the annals of the partisan move- 
ment was contributed by the Jews of *Minsk. The Jews who 
organized the underground in the Minsk ghetto were among 
the key organizers of the partisan movement in Soviet terri- 
tory. There were also a number of Jews in many Soviet bri- 
gades. Many Jews were in positions of command and in the 
ranks of the fighters in the Kovpak camp. Jewish survivors 
from the *Skalat ghetto joined this camp during its march 
over the Carpathians and established the 7" Jewish Brigade 
of the Kovpak camp. 

Within the boundaries of the Polish Generalgouverne- 
ment, Jewish units were active in cooperation with the leftist 
People’s Army. Most of these units were active in the *Lublin 
and *Kielce areas. Many individual Jews filtered through to 
the units of the military underground of the Polish govern- 
ment-in-exile in London, but this organization did not en- 
courage the escape of Jews into the forests, and its extremists 
even pursued and murdered Jews. 

About 2,000 Jews fought in the ranks of Tito’s partisan 
movement, and a number of Jewish groups even existed inde- 
pendently for a period of time. Moshe Pijade was one of Ti- 
to’s first and closest collaborators. In September 1943 a group 
containing a few hundred fighters and a substantial number 
of nurses formed the Jewish “Rab Battalion” within the Ital- 
ian concentration camp on the Adriatic island by that name. 
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ARISTEAS (Gr. Aptotéac; second or early first century B.C.£.), 
author of a history On the Jews, of which only one fragment 
consisting of about 16 lines survives. This summarizes the 
narrative portions of the book of Job and is inserted in an 
account of Genesis 36. Aristeas relates that Job was the son of 
Esau and his Edomite wife Bassarha, a native of Ausis, located 
between Idumea and Arabia. Formerly Job’s name had been 
Jobab (Gen. 36:33). A just man, rich in cattle, God tried him 
by causing many misfortunes. Robbers drove away his cat- 
tle and later his camels, a fire from heaven burned his sheep 
together with the shepherds, the house fell down killing all 
of his children, ulcers covered his body. Eliphas, the king of 
the Themanites, Baldad, the tyrant of the Saucheans, and 
Sophar, the king of the Minneans, as well as Elihu, the son 
of Barachiel, the Zobite (read: Bozite), came to visit him. 
Job, however, rejected their consolations, saying that even 
without their help he would remain steadfast in his piety. 
God was pleased with Job and restored him to his former 
wealth. 

Scholars generally agree that Aristeas is not identical with 
the author of the so-called Letter of *Aristeas to Philocrates; 
this opinion is chiefly based on stylistic differences. *Alexan- 
der Polyhistor, however, citing sections 88-90 of the Letter 
of Aristeas, which he names On The Interpretation of Jew- 
ish Laws, believed that its author also wrote the fragment on 
Job. Aristeas is clearly dependent on the Septuagint version of 
Job, but the postscript in the Septuagint (Job 42:17b-e) is in 
turn dependent on Aristeas. This postscript was taken from 
a passage dealing with Genesis 36 and apparently corrects 
Aristeas. Bassarha is said by Aristeas to have been Jobab’s 
(Job's) mother because of a misunderstanding of Genesis 
36:33, an error compounded by a slip which confused Bassarha 
with Basemath, which made Jobab (Job) the son of Esau. 
Septuagint, Job 42:17 corrects Aristeas’ slip, but repeats his 
original error. There remains the problem of the meaning 
of the postscript in the Septuagint which alludes to a “Syr- 
iac Book.” The allusion may be to a lost apocryphon to Job, 
echoes of which are possibly still discernible in the Testament 
of Job, Bava Batra 15b, Targum Job 2:9, and Jerome (on Gen. 
22:21). Aristeas, too, may have been dependent on this Pales- 
tinian source. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelica, tr. by J. 
Gifford, 9 (1903), 25; G. Riessler, Altjuedisches Schrifttum ausserhalb 
der Bibel (1928), 178; Schuerer, Gesch, 3 (1909*), 480; Ginzberg, Leg- 


ends, 5 (1955); 384. 
[Ben Zion Wacholder] 


ARISTEAS, LETTER OF, Jewish-Alexandrian literary com- 
position written by an anonymous Jew, in the form of a let- 
ter allegedly written to his brother Philocrates by Aristeas, a 
Greek in the court of Ptolemy 11 Philadelphus (285-246 B.c.£.). 
The contents of the book are as follows: On the advice of his 
courtiers, Demetrius of Phalerum and Aristeas, Ptolemy Phil- 
adelphus orders the sacred writings of the Jews to be trans- 
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lated for the library of Alexandria. The king writes to Eleazar, 
the high priest in Jerusalem, requesting that expert transla- 
tors be sent to him. His letter is accompanied by a precious 
gift for the Temple. Aristeas at the head of an Egyptian delega- 
tion goes to Jerusalem and returns with a detailed description 
of Judea, Jerusalem, the Temple and its services, and his talks 
with Eleazar. Eleazar sends Ptolemy 11 72 elders, six from each 
of the 12 tribes, who are well versed in both the Mosaic Law 
and in the customs of Greek society. The king gives them an 
elaborate reception and for ten days holds banquets in their 
honor in the course of which he discovers their great wis- 
dom. They are then taken to the Island of Pharos and within 
72 days they translate the Scripture into Greek. The transla- 
tion is approved by the king and by the representatives of the 
Alexandrian Jewish community, and the translators are sent 
back home laden with gifts. 

This story, based on a legend about the Septuagint cur- 
rent in Alexandria by the third century B.c.£., is more a his- 
torical romance than an accurate account. The author of the 
Letter used this legend as a framework which he filled with 
certain ideas that he wished to disseminate among his Jew- 
ish readers. He describes the Greeks as admirers of Judaism 
and pleads for the establishment of closer relations between 
the two peoples. He considers their idolatrous religion no 
barrier, since he believes that the Greeks too worship the one 
and only God under the name Zeus. He describes Judaism as 
pure monotheism which does not stand in conflict with the 
ideas accepted in Greek philosophy. This emerges in particu- 
lar from the conversations with the 72 elders at the banquet. 
He gives a symbolic interpretation to the commandments as 
well as a rational explanation. A certain dualism thus underlies 
the outlook expressed in the Letter: on the one hand separa- 
tion of Jews from non-Jews as a result of their religious obser- 
vances, and on the other hand their approximation to Greek 
culture. This reflects the outlook of the upper class of the Al- 
exandrian Jewish community, who though they mixed freely 
with the Greeks in business and were influenced by Greek 
culture, nevertheless adhered to the principles of Judaism on 
which the existence of the autonomous Alexandrian Jewish 
community depended. 

The book is written in Hellenistic Greek, influenced by 
the official language in Ptolemaic Egypt. (For another account 
of the Septuagint Translation, see *Philo.) There is consider- 
able disagreement among scholars as to the date of the Let- 
ter, and Elias Bickerman has attributed it to the late second 
century B.C.E. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.T. Andrews, in: R.H. Charles, The Apocry- 
pha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament in English, vol. 2 (1913), 
83 ff.; Wendland, in: E. Kautzsch, Apocryphen und Pseudepigraphen, 
2 (1900), 1-31; H. St. John Thackeray, Letter of Aristeas (1918); Bick- 
erman, in: ZNW, 29 (1930), 280ff.; M. Hadas, Aristeas to Philocrates 
(1951); R. Tramontano, Lettera di Aristea a Filocrate (1931); A. Tch- 
erikover, Ha-Yehudim ba-Olam ha-Yevani ve-ha-Romi (1961), 316-18; 
idem, Hellenistic Civilization and the Jews (1959), 348. ADD. BIBLI- 
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They joined the partisans as a well-organized unit, but later 
dispersed and fought in various units. According to official fig- 
ures, 250 Jews fought with general partisan units in Bulgaria. 
In Italy as well Jews were scattered among the Italian fighters. 
Eugenio Calo from Pisa was the founder of a partisan unit in 
the Val di Piana, and among its members was Emmanuele Ar- 
tom. Another Italian Jew, Giulio Bolaffi, from Turin, founded 
and commanded the “4 Alpine Battalion” that was active in 
the area of the Vale d’Suza in Piedmont. 

Jews were among the founders of the partisan move- 
ment in Slovakia. The beginnings of this movement were in 
1942, but the partisan struggle in Slovakia became a full-scale 
war in the summer of 1944 with the national Slovak rebellion. 
Members of many national groups fought in this uprising, in- 
cluding about 2,500 Jews. Two Jewish labor camps - Sered and 
Novaky - were in the area liberated by the partisans and orga- 
nized Jewish units, and the inmates of these camps joined the 
rebellion. At the height of the uprising, four parachutists from 
Palestine reached Slovakia; two of them remained in Slova- 
kia and the other two passed into Hungary. The two who re- 
mained in Slovakia fell into the hands of the Nazis on their way 
to the last center of the rebels in Banska Bystrica; both were 
shot in November 1944. After the rebellion was suppressed in 
October 1944, the partisans retreated to the mountains. There 
were 2,000 Jews (out of a total of 15,000) in the ranks of the 
Slovak partisan movement after the uprising. 

The participation of Jews in the French Resistance was 
substantial; constituting only about 1% of the total population 
of France, at one stage Jews composed about 15-20% of the 
Resistance. It is necessary to distinguish between Jews who 
joined general organizations and units of the Resistance and 
those who formed independent Jewish units. 

In contrast to the situation in several eastern European 
countries, Judaism was not an obstacle to acceptance of can- 
didates into the ranks of the French Resistance. Nonetheless, 
most Jewish fighters preferred to suppress the fact of their ori- 
gin, either for security reasons or because they felt their identity 
as Frenchmen more important than their identity as Jews. 

The role of Jews both in the ranks of the Resistance and 
in positions of leadership and command was outstanding. 
Among the six men who founded the organization called 
Libération were three Jews. At the time of the liberation of 
France, there were at least three Jews among the 16 members of 
the National Committee, the highest institution of the under- 
ground. Jean-Pierre Lévy was the founder of the Franc Tireurs. 
The commander of the Franc Tireurs et Partisans Frangais 
(FTP) in the Paris region in 1942-43 was “Colonel Gilles” (the 
underground name of Joseph Epstein of Warsaw). The leader 
of the rrp in Toulouse, who fell during the uprising toward 
the end of the fight for the liberation, was “Captain Philippe” 
(Zeev Gustman). The French underground hero, Jacques Bin- 
gen, whose name was commemorated on a stamp bearing his 
image, left France in 1940, joined De Gaulle’s forces, and was 
returned to France in 1943 as the head of the Free French del- 
egation in the northern region. 
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Among the independent Jewish groups, a distinction 
should be drawn between Jewish Communists from eastern 
Europe and Jewish groups that united on the basis of national 
and religious motives. The groups of Jewish Communists, 
opposing the party line of alliance with Hitler (until June 22, 
1941), formed a number of commando units that operated in 
Paris in 1942-43. These groups of the FTp, and, in the south, 
groups of the Jewish Organization for Resistance and Mutual 
Aid, engaged in daring and efficient actions, such as the ex- 
ecution of Nazi officers and collaborators, mining railroad 
tracks, and raids on enemy arms’ depots. 

A distinct nationalist Jewish character was the sign of a 
movement whose nucleus was composed of members of the 
Jewish Scouts, Zionist youth movements, and members of the 
*He-Halutz from Holland who had reached France. The move- 
ment of Jewish Scouts at first engaged in welfare activities and 
“passive resistance.’ It aided in the evacuation of Jewish chil- 
dren from Paris to provincial towns, forging documents, and 
smuggling Jews over borders, but eventually it did not content 
itself with these activities and, together with the Armée Juive, 
established the Organization Juive de Combat (oJc). 

Robert Gamzon established the Jewish Maquis. This unit 
entered into action with the landing of the Allies on French 
shores, attacking the retreating German forces and captur- 
ing an armed German train. Other groups of the ojc, whose 
headquarters were in Toulouse, were established in Paris, 
Lyons, Grenoble, Marseilles, Chombron, Nice, and other cit- 
ies. The oJc testified to carrying out 1,925 actions, including 
750 instances of sabotaging trains, destroying 32 factories 
that worked for the enemy, and blowing up 25 bridges. It also 
executed 152 militiamen, traitors, and secret agents (includ- 
ing General Phillipo, a German spy). In 175 actions against 
the Germans, it killed 1,085 of the enemy’s men. In addition, 
as a result of the organization's activities, the German army 
lost seven planes (blown up on the ground), 286 trucks, and 
more than 2,000,000 liters of gasoline. Groups of the ojc 
also participated in the battles for the liberation of Marseilles 
and Grenoble. 

At the end of the war, the Zionist partisans were among 
the first to plan and organize the “illegal” immigration to bring 
the remnants of the Holocaust out of eastern Europe and over 
the borders to Palestine. On their way to Palestine, the Jew- 
ish partisans organized a unique group known as “Partisans, 
Soldiers, Pioneers” (PHH). An organization of partisans and 
ghetto fighters exists in Israel, and in 1970 it began to expand 
into a worldwide Jewish organization. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Suhl (ed.), They Fought Back (1968); J. 
Robinson, And the Crooked Shall be Made Straight (1965), 213-26 and 
index; European Resistance Movements 1939-1945, 1 (1960), 2 (1964), 
passim; Sefer Milhamot ha-Gettaot (19547 = The Fighting Ghettos, par- 
tial trans. by M. Barkai, 1962); M. Kahanovich, in: Yad Vashem Stud- 
ies, 1 (1957), 153-67; A.Z. Bar-On, ibid. (1960), 167-89; J. Ariel, ibid., 
6 (1967), 221-50; H. Michel, ibid., 7 (1968), 1-16; Sefer ha-Partizanim 
ha-Yehudim, 2 vols. (1958); A. Lidowski, Ba-Yearot (1946); R. Kor- 
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[Israel Gutman] 


PARTNERSHIP. 


Formation 

The earliest form of commercial partnership in Jewish law 
was partnership in property, or joint ownership. Craftsmen or 
tradesmen who wished to form a partnership were required 
to place money in a common bag and lift it or execute some 
other recognized form of kinyan for movables (Ket. 10:4; Yad, 
Sheluhin 4:1). The need for executing a kinyan precluded an 
agreement concerning a future matter (Maim., ibid. 4:2), since 
there can be no *acquisition of a thing that is not yet in ex- 
istence. In later times this difficulty was overcome when the 
halakhot concerning the need for acquisition formalities were 
interpreted as having reference only to the formation of the 
partnership and not to matters in continuation thereof (Ma- 
harik Resp. no. 20). 

From the tenth century onward, new developments be- 
came acknowledged with regard to the manner of forming 
a partnership. Thus the German and French scholars recog- 
nized formation of a partnership by mere agreement between 
the contracting parties (Ha-Ittur, vol.1, s.v. Shittuf,; Mordekhai 
BK 176; Resp.Rosh no. 89:13). A second development was 
recognition of each partner as the agent of his other partners 
(Haggahot Maimuniyyot, Gezelah 17:3 n. 4), which offered 
the possibility of partnership formed solely by verbal agree- 
ment (see *Agency, Law of). A further development, that 
of recognizing each partner as the hireling of his other part- 
ners (Hassagot Rabad, Sheluhin, 4:2), facilitated partner- 
ship agreement with reference also to further activities. The 
drawback of partnership by way of agency or hire is that 
each partner has the power to dissolve the partnership at 
any time. Another method was formation of a partnership 
by personal undertaking, each partner taking a solemn oath 
to perform certain acts on behalf of the partnership (Ribash 
Resp. no. 71). 

Partnership formation by agreement alone was most 
prevalent from the 16" to the 19" centuries, particularly in the 
communities of the Spanish exiles, in reliance on the principle 
of accepted trade *customs (e.g., kinyan sitomta: see BM 74a 
and codes). It was on the basis of a trade custom that forma- 
tion of a partnership through verbal agreement alone was rec- 
ognized, even by the mere recital of the single word “beinenu” 
(Rosh Mashbir, HM no. 31; Kerem Shelomo, Ribbit, 8) or by 
implication (Shemesh Zedakah, HM 35). Texts of the standard 
partnership deeds developed over the years indicate that, in 
general, formation of the partnership agreement rested on a 
number of elements, mainly kinyan sudar (acquisition by the 
kerchief), personal undertaking, and hire (see, e.g., Darkhei 
Noam, HM, 54). In this way it was possible to form a partner- 
ship with a minimum of formalities, valid also in respect of 
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future activities, and not retractable from prior to expiry of 
the specified period (see *Contract). 

It may be noted that the fraternal heirs are deemed to 
be partners until the inheritance is divided among them (see 
*Succession). 


Distribution of Profits and Losses 

In the earliest discussions of partnership in Jewish law, the 
question of distribution of profits was treated in cases of an un- 
equal capital investment by the individual partners (Ket. 10:4). 
In the first halakhot two conflicting opinions were expressed: 
in the Mishnah, distribution in proportion to the amount in- 
vested; in the Tosefta, equal distribution of the partnership 
profits. In the Talmud, application of the mishnaic halakhah 
was limited to cases of capital gain or those in which it was im- 
possible to make a physical division (TJ, BK 4:1, and Ket. 10:4; 
Ket. 93). Talmudic sources reflect no hard and fast rule con- 
cerning the distribution of profit deriving from commercial 
activity. For a long period of time, from the geonic period until 
the 19" century, these halakhot were applied by the scholars in 
both fashions discussed above. In centers of Jewish life where 
there was a great deal of activity in commerce and the crafts, 
the tendency was to decide in favor of an equal distribution 
of profits in all cases; in centers where there were many loan 
transactions the tendency was to decide in favor of a distribu- 
tion pro rata to investment. Thus in the 12" and 13" centuries 
the principle of an equal distribution was followed in Spain, 
whereas the German and French scholars took the view that, 
in general, the gain, whenever divisible, should be shared in 
proportion to the investment of each partner. 

In general, profit earned by a partner in an unlawful 
manner, for example, through theft, has not been considered 
as belonging to the partnership (Ha-Ittur, vol. 1, s.v. Shittuf, 
Siftei Kohen, HM, 176 n. 27). A contrary ruling with regard to 
partnership gains from theft was laid down in Germany and 
France in the 14" century, as an outcome of the persecution of 
the Jews (Haggahot Maimuniyyot, Sheluhin 5:9 no. 4; see also 
*Contract, on the attitude of Jewish law to illegal contracts). 
From the 17"* century onward the application of this halakhah 
came to be confined to cases of necessity on account of danger 
(Siftei Kohen, loc. cit.), or those in which an act, although ille- 
gal, falls within the scope of the partnership business (Arukh 
ha-Shulhan, HM 176:60). 

A tax waiver in favor of one partner benefits the whole 
partnership, except when a waiver is granted at the taxing au- 
thority’s own initiative (HM 178:1). A condition that all profits 
shall belong to the partnership has been interpreted in accor- 
dance with the ejusdem generis rule, so as to exclude there- 
from all unusual or unforeseeable profits (Rosh, Resp. no. 
89:15). A partner who salvages part of the partnership assets 
from a robbery does so for the benefit of the partnership in 
the absence of his prior stipulation to the contrary (BK 6b 
and codes). The partners may not deal in goods whose use is 
prohibited, for example, for reasons of ritual impurity (Maim. 
Yad, Sheluhin 5:10). 
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Until the end of the 12" century, any loss attributable 
to a partner's personal fault had to be borne by the partner 
himself, on the principle that an agent is liable for the conse- 
quences of a departure from his mandate (Yad, Sheluhin 5:2; 
see also *Agency). From the 13" century onward, the general 
trend has been toward collective partnership responsibility for 
a loss occasioned by one of its members. At first it was laid 
down that the partnership bear such a loss as if the member's 
liability were that of *bailee for reward; later it was ruled that 
a partner be regarded as a gratuitous bailee for this purpose; 
and later still that the partnership bear the loss occasioned by 
a member even if it was the result of his own negligence (Mor- 
decai BB 538). The partner himself must bear any loss occa- 
sioned through his own acquiescence or active participation 
(Mabit, Resp. vol. 2, pt. 2, no. 158). 

Each partner is responsible as a surety for the undertak- 
ings made by his other partners in respect of a partnership 
matter (Yad, Malveh 25:9). This liability is secondary, however, 
as is usual in simple *suretyship in Jewish law, and effective 
only upon default of the principal debtor (Sefer ha-Terumot, 
44). According to another opinion, one partner is a surety for 
the other only when he has expressly subjected his person and 
assets as a surety for the undertaking, in which event he be- 
comes the principal debtor (Rosh, Resp. no. 89:3). 


Powers and Duties of the Partners 

The rule is that a partner may not deviate from the regular 
course of activities of the partnership, and his powers, if not 
defined by agreement, are governed by trade custom (Ha-It- 
tur, vol. 1, s.v. Shittuf; Yad, Sheluhin 5:1; Rosh. Resp. no. 89:14). 
When the intention of the partners cannot be ascertained, a 
number of activities have been recorded as constituting de- 
viation from the partnership. In the course of time the early 
partnership halakhot came to be interpreted in favor of wider 
powers for the individual partner. Thus, with regard to the rule 
that a partner might not transact partnership business away 
from the place of the partnership (Yad, loc. cit.), it was decided 
that the restriction did not apply to a market place situated 
in the same area (Netivot ha-Mishpat, Mishpat ha-Kohanim 
176 n. 35) nor to the case in which one partner provided the 
other partners with suitable indemnities against possible loss 
(Arukh ha-Shulhan uM 176:46-47). 

The question of whether a partnership member has power 
to execute credit transactions was already disputed in geonic 
times. One approach tended to recognize the power of a part- 
ner to sell on credit in all cases, because it was considered that 
he was bound to be careful about securing the repayment of 
money in which he had a personal stake (Shaarei Zedek, 4:8, 4). 
A second approach denied a partner the power to sell on credit 
unless this accorded with a custom followed by all local trad- 
ers (Rif., Resp. no. 191) and, by way of compromise, it was laid 
down that it sufficed if the custom was followed by a majority of 
local traders (Rosh. Resp. no. 89:14). It was also laid down that 
a partner is exempted from liability if an overall profit results 
from all his transactions (Hokhmat Shelomo HM 176:10). 
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A partner may not introduce outsiders into the partner- 
ship activities as partners (Yad, Sheluhin 5:2), but may employ 
them on his own behalf and at his own responsibility (Rash- 
dam, HM, 190). It was ruled that a member of a partnership 
might not engage in private transactions (ibid.), but this was 
later permitted when the same kind of merchandise as the 
partnership dealt in was involved (Matteh Yosef vol. 1 HM 
no. 9) or in association with an outsider (Sma, HM 176 n. 32). 
Partnership merchandise may not be sold before the appointed 
season for its sale (Git. 31b and codes). 

In general, a partnership member is not entitled to re- 
muneration for his services (Reshakh, Resp. pt. 1 no. 139), 
but some of the posekim allowed this in the case of unusually 
onerous services (She’ilat Yavez no. 6; Simhat Yom Tov no. 23). 
Similarly, a partner is not entitled to a refund of the amount 
expended on his subsistence while on partnership business 
(HM 176:45), except for extraordinary expenses (Taz, ad loc.). 
A partner who is unable to participate in the partnership ac- 
tivities on account of illness, or for some other personal reason, 
is not entitled to share in the profits earned by the partnership 
during his absence and must also defray his medical expenses, 
etc., out of his own pocket, unless local custom decrees oth- 
erwise (BB 144b and codes). If partnership property is later 
found in the possession of one of the partners, his possession 
will not avail against any of the other partners (Alfasi, BB 1; see 
*Hazakah). Each partner may compel the other to engage in 
the partnership activities and also to invest additional amounts 
therein (Netivot ha-Mishpat, Mishpat ha-Urim, HM 176:32). 

The act of a partner may be validated by subsequent 
ratification, which may also be implied from the silence of 
the remaining partners (Maharik, Resp. no. 24). Far-reach- 
ing powers are afforded a partnership member through ap- 
plication of the principle that an act may be “for the benefit 
of the partnership.” In the opinion of a number of scholars, 
a partner may deviate from the customary framework of the 
partnership activities when he considers this to be necessary 
in the interests of the partnership, provided that the terms of 
the partnership agreement expressly permit him to trade in all 
kinds of merchandise, and that there is no radical departure 
from the customary partnership practices (Resp. Maharash- 
dam, HM 166; Neeman Shemuel no. 100). One partner may 
oblige another who is suspected of an irregularity with regard 
to a partnership matter to deliver an oath in accordance with a 
rabbinical enactment (Shevu. 7:8). For this reason it was origi- 
nally forbidden for a Jew to take a gentile as a partner, as the 
latter was likely to make an idolatrous reference in swearing 
his oath, but this is permissible now because of “their belief in 
the Maker of heaven and earth” (Ran on Rif, Git. 5). 


Representation of the Partnership by One of its Members 

In talmudic law the principle was established that only when 
all the partners are in the same town can they be represented 
by the partner who is plaintiff in an action, this even without 
their express power of attorney (Ket. 94a and codes). From the 
13" century onward, the following guiding rules came to be 
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laid down: one partner represents the others when there is an 
equal division of profits between them; partners who have not 
been joined as plaintiffs may not thereafter renew the action 
in their own names unless they plead new issues; one partner 
represents the others only when he makes a claim against the 
defendant and not a waiver in his favor (Shitah Mekubbezet, 
Ket. 94). Other scholars expressed opinions in favor of the 
reverse situation, i.e., that one partner represents the others 
only if there is no denial of liability on the defendant's part 
and there is no dispute between them (Maharit, Resp., vol. 2 
HM no. 16); the plaintiff partner represents the remaining part- 
ners once the latter have knowledge of the suit, even if they 
are not all present in the same town (Resp. Solomon b. Isaac 
ha-Levi, HM no. 41); the partner who is on the scene may sue 
in all cases, but may not recover the shares of his absent part- 
ners (Piskei ha-Rosh, Ket. 10:12); the absent partners have the 
right to sue in their own names if they do so immediately af- 
ter their return to the town in question, but lose this right 
after a certain period of delay (Mikhtam le-David, HM no. 31; 
Edut bi-Yhosef vol. 2 no. 38). The partners may each plead in 
turn, or empower one of them to represent all (Maharam of 
Rothenburg, Resp., ed. Prague, nos. 332, 333). A partner has 
authority to collect debts owing to the partnership in terms 
of a bond of indebtedness of which he is the holder (Rashba, 
Resp. vol. 1, no. 1137). One partner generally does not repre- 
sent the remaining partners as defendant in an action unless 
empowered by them to do so (Mordekhai, Ket. 239). The de- 
fendant does, however, represent his absent partners ifhe is in 
possession of the subject matter of the claim (Tur, HM 176:31). 
See also *Agency; *Practice and Procedure. 


Dissolution of Partnership 

The activities of a partnership formed for an unspecified pe- 
riod of duration may be terminated at any time at the instance 
of any of its members, except if this is sought when it is not 
the season for the sale of its merchandise, and provided there 
are no outstanding partnership debts for which all partners 
are liable. A partnership formed for a specified period may 
not — according to the majority of the posekim — be dissolved 
before the stipulated date (Yad, Sheluhin 4:4). The existence 
of a partnership is also terminated when its capital has been 
exhausted, its defined tasks completed, and on the death of 
any of its members. Improper conduct on the part of amem- 
ber - such as theft - does not, in the opinion of the majority 
of the posekim, serve to terminate the partnership. On disso- 
lution of a partnership, division of its monies — if in the same 
currency — may be made by the partner in possession thereof, 
and this need not necessarily be done before the court. Divi- 
sion of the partnership assets must be made before three per- 
sons, who need only be knowledgeable in the matter (Yad, 
Sheluhin 5:9). 


Iska (“In Commendam” Transactions) 
Freedom to contract a partnership is limited to some extent 
in the case where one party provides the capital and the other 
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the work. In order to avoid a situation in which the party fur- 
nishing the capital ultimately receives an increment on his in- 
vestment which is in the nature of interest, there was evolved 
a form of transaction known as iska, i.e., “business,” in which 
half of the furnished capital constitutes a loan to the “busi- 
nessman,’ or active partner, and the other half is held by him 
in the form of a deposit (BM 104b and codes). The parties to 
an iska are free to stipulate as they please, provided that they 
observe the principle that the “businessman” must enjoy some 
greater benefit than the “capitalist,” by way of remuneration 
for his services (BM 5:4). It would seem that the profits from 
the loan part of the capital belong to the businessman, and the 
profit from the deposit part, after deduction of the former’s re- 
muneration, belong to the capitalist. Unless otherwise agreed 
upon, the businessman is to receive wages as a regular worker 
if he devotes himself entirely to the affairs of the business, and 
if not, he may be paid a token amount. Another possibility, 
if nothing is stipulated, is that the businessman receives two- 
thirds of the profits, and bears one-third of the losses (Yad, 
Sheluhin 6:3) or, according to another opinion, one-half of the 
losses (Hassagot Rabad thereto). The businessman's liability in 
respect of the loan half of the capital is absolute, whereas his 
liability in respect of the deposit half is that of a gratuitous 
bailee (Yad, Sheluhin 6:2), or, according to another opinion, 
that of a bailee for reward (Hassagot Rabad, ibid.). 

According to one school, an iska is constituted whenever 
the partnership arrangement involves an active as well as an 
inactive partner, and it makes no difference whether the inac- 
tive partner alone or both of them contribute the capital (Yad, 
Sheluhin, 6:1); according to another school, there is no iska 
unless the distinction between an investing but inactive and 
an active but noninvesting partner is clearly maintained in the 
partnership arrangement (Beit Yosef, yp 177). The capital-in- 
vesting partner takes no share in the profits of a prohibited 
iska (Piskei ha-Rosh, BM 8:7). 

That an iska is essentially a legal device designed to avoid 
the prohibition against *usury may be seen from the fact that 
a nominal remuneration may be agreed upon for the active 
partner, and from the rule that the latter may not distinguish 
between the loan and the deposit parts but must put to work 
the whole amount of the capital invested (Yad, Sheluhin 7:4). 
In most respects the law of iska follows the law of partnership, 
but the following basic differences may be noted: the “busi- 
nessman,’ unlike a partner in a regular partnership, may re- 
tract from the contract at any time, as in the case of a worker 
(Tur HM 176:28), and he must receive remuneration for his 
services (Mishpat Zedek, vol. 2, no. 16, et al.). 


Joint Ownership 

As already indicated, the halakhot of partnership developed 
mainly from the law of joint ownership. Characteristic of 
this is the power of each part-owner to compel the others to 
carry out the usual and required activities with regard to the 
common property - such as the construction of a gate to the 
premises - or to refrain from any unusual use of the property, 
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such as keeping an animal on the premises; similarly, each 
part-owner may bring about a dissolution of the partnership 
by compelling a partition of the common property, provided 
that thereupon each share still fits the original description of 
the property and, in the case of immovable property, that it 
is possible to erect a partition against exposure to the sight of 
neighbors. If the common property does not allow for proper 
subdivision, the interested partner may offer to sell his share to 
the remaining partners or to purchase their shares from them; 
if the matter cannot be settled in this manner, the property 
must be sold, or let to a third party, or an arrangement must 
be made for its joint use by the partners, simultaneously or 
successively, all in terms of detailed rules on the subject (BB 
1-3, and codes). 


A Legal Persona 

A cooperative body in modern legal systems is an entity with 
rights and obligations quite apart from those of its compo- 
nent members (see G. Procaccia, Ha-Ta’agid Mahuto... vi- 
Yzirato (1965), p. 39). According to the law of the State of 
Israel, a registered partnership is a legal persona, capable of 
suing and being sued (The Partnerships Ordinance, 1930, 
sec. 61 (1)). However, this approach is foreign to Jewish law, 
the halakhah recognizing man alone - whether individually 
or in cooperation with others - as the subject-matter of the 
law, so that it does not accord an association a separate per- 
sonality (see Gulak, Yesodei (1922), 50). It is for this reason 
that the word “partners” rather than “partnership” is the more 
commonly employed halakhic term. Thus a suit brought by 
the partners against one of their number, e.g., arising out of 
fraud (see *Onaah), is not the suit of the partnership but of 
its individual members (Yad, Sheluhin, 5:6; Sh. Ar. HM 176:4). 
Nevertheless, even though the partnership as such does not 
have the status of an independent legal persona, the moment 
a person is recognized as a partnership member his rights and 
obligations change and no longer correspond to those attach- 
ing to the individual or to an agent. Thus one partner repre- 
sents his fellow partners vis-a-vis third parties, and unlike an 
agent, renders them bound by the consequences of his acts in 
certain circumstances, even without having been appointed 
as their representative (Yad, Sheluhin, 3:3). Similarly, ifjointly 
owned property is later found in the possession of one of the 
co-owners, the latter’s possession will not be recognized, de- 
spite the rule that the onus of proof is on the person seeking 
to recover from the neighbor (BB 4a and codes); subsequent 
ratification of a fellow partner's acts amounting to deviation 
from the customary partnership activities suffices to absolve 
the latter from liability for such deviation — according to some 
of the posekim even if they are only passed over in silence with- 
out protest (Shenei ha-Meorot ha-Gedolim no. 26). Thus the 
special standing which the law affords a partner to some extent 
lends a partnership the coloring of a legal persona. 


In the State of Israel 
The laws of partnership are governed by the above-mentioned 
mandatory partnership ordinance, which is based on the Brit- 
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ish Partnership Act, 1890, but differs from it mainly in that it 
necessitates registration of a partnership to which it lends the 
character of a legal persona (sec. 61 (1)). Still unclear is the po- 
sition as regards the standing of an unregistered partnership 
(PD 15:1246; Pesakim Mehoziyyim, 56:362). Case law shows 
that the halakhah is sometimes quoted with regards to prob- 
lems left unresolved within the framework of the Partnership 
Ordinance (e.g., on the questions of dissolution of partnership 
(PD 21:576) and the share of each of the spouses in the profits 
and losses deriving from their common enterprise (Pesakim 
Mehoziyyim, 23:418)). In cases where the parties agree to sub- 
mit their dispute to a rabbinical court, the issue will be decided 
in accordance with Jewish law (see PDR 2:376, 5:310). 


[Shmuel Dov Revital] 


Partnership of Members of a Professional Association 
The laws of partnership in Jewish Law have also been used 
by members of a professional association. The Tosefta states 
that “the wool workers and the dyers are allowed to say: 
“We will all be partners in any business that comes to the city” 
(Tosef., BM 11, 24). In such a case, unlike the normal manner 
of creating partnership detailed above, the partnership is 
created pursuant to an internal regulation of a particular 
professional association. This method of forming a part- 
nership is similar to other internal regulations mentioned 
in the Tosefta regarding an arrangement for mutual insur- 
ance among members of the association of donkey drivers 
and sailors. In Jewish Law, the laws of partnership also influ- 
ence various aspects of the public law, especially in tax law; 
see *Taxation. 


Further Developments in the State of Israel 

Another case in which the civil court had recourse to the 
rules of partnership in Jewish law concerned the division of a 
partnership’s assets equally among three brothers. The court 
considered the question of whether the parts should be dis- 
tributed to the parties by way of lottery, or whether one of two 
partners should be given the priority in choosing a particular 
part of the partnership property for sentimental reasons. The 
court cited the Jewish Law principle, “when brothers or part- 
ners divide the field, and all of the shares are equal, and there 
is no good or bad location, the division is made exclusively 
by measurement. However, if one of the partners says: “Give 
me my share on this side so that it will be close to my field 
and become like one big field; his request is accepted and the 
others are compelled to oblige, for to refuse such a request is 
conduct suitable for Sodom” (Yad, Shekhenim 12, 1; Sh. Ar, HM 
174:1; see *Law and Morality). Accordingly, the Court ruled 
that when one of the partners has a preference for a particular 
part because he cultivated and cared it for years, that prefer- 
ence should be taken into consideration - at least to the same 
extent that the financial interest of one of the partners should 
to be taken into consideration, such as the fact that the field 
under consideration is adjoining to his field (Hm (Tel Aviv) 
309/59 Re The Partnership of the Litvinsky Brothers, 18 PDM 
65 per Judge Lamm). 
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Since 1975, matters of partnership are regulated in the 
Partnership Ordinance [New Version], 5735 - 1975. 
Regarding partnership of spouses in spousal assets see 


*Matrimonial Property. is cunncieens 
enachem Elon (2"° ed. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.S. Zuri, Mishpat ha-Talmud, 4 (1921), 55-593 
5 (1921), 154-6; idem, Arikhat ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri... Hok Hevrat ha- 
Shutafut (1940); Gulak, Yesodei, 1 (1922), 135-73 2 (1922), 192-8; Gulak, 
Ozar, 147f., 217-23; E.E. Hildesheimer, Das juedische Gesellschafts- 
recht... (1930); Herzog, Instit, 1 (1936), 213-23; 2 (1939), 155-66; Elon, 
Mafte’ah, 321-41. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Elon, Ha-Mishpat ha- 
Ivri (1988), 1:373, 559ff., 562, 586, 599, 603, 605, 626, 653, 663, 703, 
745 ff., 747, 755, 764, 765ff.; 2:1102, 1110ff., 1233; 3:1345, 1364.3 idem, 
Jewish Law (1994), 1:451; 2:680 ff., 683, 722, 741, 746, 749, 774, 808, 
819, 867, 919 ff., 921, 931, 941, 942 ff; 3:1325, 1335 ff., 1477, 1606, 1627 
ff.; M. Elon and B. Lifshitz, Mafteah ha-Sheelot ve-ha-Teshuvot shel 
Hakhmei Sefarad u-Zefon Afrikah (legal digest) (1986), 486-501; B. 
Lifshitz and E. Shochetman, Mafteah ha-Sheelot ve-ha-Teshuvot shel 
Hakhmei Ashkenaz, Zarefat ve-Italyah (legal digest) (1997), 326-39; 
Enziklopedyah Talmudit, s.v. “Gud o Iggud) 5:233 ff; s.v. “Halukat 
Shutafut;’ 15:409 ff.; S. Revital, “Pesikat Batei-Din Rabaniyyim be-In- 
yanei Shutafim, 13-14, in: Dinei Yisrael (1986), 91. 


PARTOS, OEDOEN (1909-1976), Israeli composer. Partos 
studied the violin and viola, and composition (with Zoltan 
Kodaly) at the academy in his native Budapest. In 1924 he be- 
came first violinist of the Lucerne orchestra, then appeared as 
soloist in Hungary and Germany, and from 1936 to 1938 taught 
violin and composition at the conservatory in Baku. In 1938 
he went to Palestine and joined the Palestine (later Israel Phil- 
harmonic) Orchestra as first viola player until 1950. He also 
became active as teacher and composer and in 1953 was ap- 
pointed director of the Israel (later Rubin) Conservatory and 
Academy of Music in Tel Aviv. In the same year he received 
the Israel Prize for his symphonic fantasia En Gev. 

Partos’ interest in Near Eastern musical subjects and 
techniques had already been aroused during his stay in Baku. 
In Palestine he was confronted with the added musical tra- 
ditions of the Oriental Sephardi and Yemenite Jews, toward 
which he was drawn by Bracha *Zefira, for whose recitals he 
prepared several imaginative settings of such tunes. 

His works include Shir Tehillah, concerto for viola and 
orchestra (1945); Yizkor, for viola and string orchestra (1946), 
also in versions for violin or viola or cello and piano, based 
on an East Ashkenazi synagogal chant and commemorating 
the Holocaust; En Gev, symphonic fantasia (1951), on the mo- 
tive E-G-B (Israel Prize, 1953); String Quartet No. 2 - Tehillim 
(1960); Hezyonot, for flute, piano, and string orchestra (1957), 
also performed as a ballet The Mythical Hunter; a quintet for 
flute and strings (1958); a violin concerto (concluded 1958); 
Nebulae for woodwind quintet (1967); Metamorphoses, for 
piano (1971); Three Fantasies, for two violins in 31-tone system 
(1972); and Music for Chamber Orchestra (1973), and several 
cantatas and choral works, some of which were published as 
Shirei Makhelah (1953), including the well-known Ein Addir 
ka-Adonai, based on a Sephardi melody. His last works in- 
clude Metamorphoses, for piano (1971); Three Fantasies, for 
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two violins in 31-tone system (1972); and Music for Chamber 
Orchestra (1973). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: PE. Gradenwitz, Music and Musicians in 
Israel (1959), 73-78, 152-3; Who Is Who in ACUM (1965), 63; I. Shalita 
Enziklopedyah le-Musikah (19507), cols. 750-2. 


[Bathja Bayer] 


PARTRIDGE (Heb. 7730, hoglah), bird. Two species of the 
partridge are found in Israel, the see-see partridge (Ammoper- 
dix heyi) and the chukar partridge (Alectoris graeca). The lat- 
ter is called hajel in Arabic, which is the hoglah mentioned as 
the name of one of Zelophehad’s daughters (Num. 26:33) and 
as the place-name Beth-Hoglah (Josh. 15:6). These two species 
of partridge, which are kosher birds, are extensively hunted 
because of their delicious meat. They belong to the family of 
pheasants, like the *pheasant and the *quail, which are both 
included in the Talmud among four species of game birds, the 
best of which is stated to be the ou (shikhli), apparently the 
chukar partridge, and the least tasty the quail (Yoma 75b). The 
two species of partridge mentioned above are distinguished by 
the intensive cries of the male during the breeding season, so 
that the biblical name Nip (kore, “calling”) is appropriate for 
both of them, although it is applied nowadays only to the see- 
see partridge. This bird is found in large flocks in the Judean 
Desert and the Negev. In the breeding season the partridges 
separate into pairs, and the female lays between five and 14 
eggs in a nest. Sometimes two females lay eggs in the same 
nest, in which case one gains the upper hand and drives the 
other away; however her small body is unable to keep such a 
large number of eggs warm, so that eventually the embryos 
die. It was to this that the proverb referred when speaking of 
one who robs another of his possessions without ultimately 
deriving any benefit: “As the partridge that broodeth over 
young which she hath not brought forth, so is he that getteth 
riches, and not by right; in the midst of his days he shall leave 
them” (Jer. 17:11). A similar phenomenon occurs sometimes 
in the chukar partridge’s nest. These two species of partridge 
feed on seeds and on insects which they hunt, a circumstance 
referred to in David’s question when he asked Saul why he was 
hunting him “as the partridge hunts” (the flea; 1 Sam. 26:20). 
In the Mishnah (Hul. 12:2) the kore is mentioned as a kosher 
bird, the male of which also sits on the eggs, as is indeed done 
by the partridge. Some (Rashi and others) identified the kore 
with the cuckoo, but this identification is incorrect and was 
rejected already by the tosafot (to Hul. 63a s.v. nez). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Feliks, Animal World of the Bible (1962), 
56f. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Feliks, Ha-Zome'ah, 276. 


[Jehuda Feliks] 


PARVAIM (Heb. 0°175), the region from which Solomon is 
said to have obtained gold for the ornamentation of his Temple 
(11 Chron. 3:6). The word may possibly derive from the San- 
skrit parva, “eastern.” Some scholars identify Parvaim with 
Saq al-Farwayn near Mt. Shammar in northwest Arabia; oth- 
ers, with Farwa in southern Arabia. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.J. Simons, Geographical and Topographical 
Texts of the Old Testament (1959), 346, n. 869. 


PARVEH (Heb. 1179 Yid.), term applied to foods which can- 
not be classified as milk or meat, and which may therefore be 
eaten with either without infringing the *dietary laws. Fish, 
vegetables, and eggs are included in this category. Parveh uten- 
sils are kept apart from meat or milk vessels. 

The origin of the word is problematic. It may be derived 
from the Hebrew root 21¥ (“mixed”). The Mishnah refers to 
bet ha-parvah (spelled Heb. 317), a courtyard, to which the 
high priest was taken for ritual immersion, distinguished by 
being neither holy nor profane (Yoma 3:3). In the Gemara the 
word, used in a derogatory sense to indicate a bird which it is 
forbidden to eat, was derived from the name of a wicked ma- 
gician (Hul. 62b). It has also been posited that parveh origi- 
nates from the Latin parvus (“small”). The Yiddish word pare 
(“steam’) has also been suggested. Finally, there is a theory that 
the word is of Slavonic origin (“a pair”): the Czech pdrové, for 
instance, denotes an item that may have a dual purpose. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: JC (Jan. 17, 24, 31; Feb. 7; March 7, 27, 1964). 


PARZEN, HERBERT (1896-1985), U.S. rabbi, author, edi- 
tor. Born in Ozorkow, Poland, he came to the United States 
in 1909, earning his B.A. at the University of Michigan in 1919 
and then entering the Jewish Theological Seminary, where he 
was ordained in 1926. He also earned an M.H.L. from the sem- 
inary that year and an M.A. from Columbia University. The 
seminary awarded him an honorary doctorate in 1972. 

He began his rabbinate at Temple Aaron in St. Paul 
(1926-28) and then at Temple Ahavai Shalom in Portland, 
Oregon, where he brought new leadership to a declining 
congregation and also was president of the Portland Chap- 
ter of the Zionist Organization of America (1939-41). During 
World War 11 he moved to the East Coast to serve as rabbi 
of Temple Israel in Freeport (1942-44), and then as chap- 
lain in the House of Detention for Women in New York City 
(1945-79). He also served as program director of the United 
Synagogue of America, New York City (1952-55); executive 
director of the Jewish Reconstructionist Foundation, New 
York City (1955-58); assistant director of information for 
the Jewish Agency for Israel, New York City (1958-60); and 
then at the Herzl Institute, New York City, where he was re- 
search associate and lecturer on Jewish history and literature 
(1970-83). 

He was a contributor on the early history of Zionism in 
America to the American Jewish Historical Society and The- 
odor Herz] Foundation (1958). 

He wrote Herzl Speaks His Mind (1960) and was the edi- 
tor of Essays on the History of Zionism, Volumes 3-4 (Herzl 
Press, 1961-71). He also wrote A Short History of Zionism, 
(1962), Architects of Conservative Judaism (1964), and The He- 
brew University, 1925-1935 (1974. ) 

He also translated from the Yiddish A Diary of the Lodz 
Ghetto by Sholom Frank and worked as the associate edi- 
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tor of Conservative Judaism (1952-55) and editor of United 
Synagogue Review (1953-55) and Rabbinical Assembly Bulle- 
tin (1954-56). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: PS. Nadell, Conservative Judaism in America: 
A Biographical Dictionary and Sourcebook (1988) 
[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


°PASCAL, BLAISE (1623-1662), French religious philoso- 
pher, writer, and scientist. Pascal, an ardent Christian, was 
a member of the austere Catholic group known as the Jan- 
senists. He is famous for his Pensées sur la religion (1670), 
fragments intended to form part of an Apologie de Ia reli- 
gion chrétienne. An authoritative modern edition is that pub- 
lished in 1908-14 by the Jewish scholar Léon *Brunschvicg. In 
the Pensées, Pascal sought to convince the unbeliever of the 
existence of God and the superiority of the Christian reli- 
gion by showing that only through God and Jesus could man 
surmount the misery of the human condition and understand 
the mystery of his own dual nature. His proofs and arguments 
include the biblical prophecies and the survival and role of 
the Jewish people. He studied the Bible closely and found 
himself drawn to talmudic and midrashic literature in order 
to penetrate the deeper message of the prophecies. He quoted 
the Midrash, the Talmud, and Maimonides, though he 
had only secondhand access to the sources through the medi- 
eval Pugio Fidei of the Spanish Dominican, Raymond *Mar- 
tini. 

Meditation on the Bible led Pascal to ponder the role 
of the Jewish people. Just as he saw the Hebrew prophets as 
the harbingers of Christianity, so he saw Israel as a symbolic 
forerunner of the Messiah, its survival bearing witness to the 
divine scheme of salvation. Thus Israel was both glorious and 
lowly: glorious as God's elect, lowly because of its rejection of 
Jesus. But Pascal did not content himself with this traditional 
Christian view of the Jewish people. He delved deeper and 
was impressed by the loyalty of the Jews to their religion. He 
admired Jewish law for its strictness, its perfection, and its du- 
rability. He also noted the unique bond of brotherhood which 
links Jews. He marveled even more at a phenomenon “without 
precedent or equal in the world”: that Jews love deeply, unre- 
servedly, to the point of martyrdom, the book in which their 
leader, Moses, chastised them for their ingratitude to God, 
predicting their downfall and dispersal among the nations. 
This loyalty to religion, against their own “honor,” exists, in 
Pascal's view, only among the Jews. 

While Pascal admired the faithfulness and obstinate sur- 
vival of the Jews, he rejected the “excessive formalism” of Jew- 
ish law, and condemned the Jews for their lack of spirituality 
and for their blindness to Christian truth; but equally, he con- 
demned “unspiritual” Christians. Ardently desiring a purified 
spiritual religion for Jews and Christians alike, Pascal wrote: 
“The Messiah, according to unspiritual Jews, must be a great 
temporal prince. Christ, according to unspiritual Christians, 
came to exempt us from loving God... Neither view represents 
Christianity or Judaism. True Jews and true Christians have 
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always waited for a Messiah who would make them love God, 
and, through this love alone, triumph over their enemies.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Mesnard, Pascal, his Life and Works (1952); 
M.V. Hay, The Prejudices of Pascal... (1962); Lovsky, in: Cahiers Sio- 
niens, 5 (1951), 355-66; L. Goldmann, Le Dieu Caché (1955); C. Lehr- 
mann, L’Elément juif dans la littérature francaise, 1 (19607), 120-5. 


[Lionel Cohen] 


PASCANI, town in Jassy province in Moldavia, N.E. Roma- 
nia. The town may have been founded by Jews, since in 1859, 
ten years after its foundation, 86 Jews and only five Christians 
lived there. The ground for the synagogue, the Jewish cem- 
etery (opened in 1870), and the ritual bath (founded in 1872) 
was granted by the owner of the estate on which the town was 
established. The locality began to develop after 1879, when the 
railway from Jassy to Cernauti (Chernovtsy) and Lemberg was 
built. Pascani was also a railway junction for Bucharest. In 1899 
there were 1,862 Jews (14.7% of the total population) in Pas- 
cani, six religious schools (hadarim), and four synagogues; by 
the eve of World War I the latter had increased to five. In 1900 
a modern primary school was opened by the community at 
the suggestion of a Christian pharmacist who donated money 
for this purpose. A second school was opened in 1911 with the 
aid of the *Jewish Colonization Association. During the Peas- 
ants’ Revolt of 1907 a Jew was killed and many Jewish houses 
were plundered. Between 1880 and 1913 proposals were made 
for changing the status of the town to a city, but these were 
rejected by parliament on the ground that the situation of the 
Jews might thereby be improved. By 1910 the Jewish popula- 
tion had decreased to 1,543. Pascani was a hasidic center in 
Romania, as the zaddik M.L. Friedman, son of I. Friedman (of 
the *Ruzhin dynasty), the rabbi of Buhusi, lived there. 

In World War 11 most Pascani Jews were deported to 
Bostosam and some to Roman. In 1947 the Jewish population 
numbered 870, decreasing to 500 in 1950. In 1969 only about 
20 Jewish families had remained. There was one synagogue. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: PK Romanyah, 195-7; E. Schwarzfeld, Im- 
popularea, reimpopularea si intemeierea tirgurilor si tirgutoarelor in 
Moldova (1914), 40, 41, 98; V. Tufescu, Tirgdsoarele din Moldova si 
importanta lor economicd (1942), 93, 94, 114, 116, 124, 129, 138. 


[Theodor Lavi] 


PASCHELES, WOLF (Ze'ev; 1814-1857), author, publisher, 
and bookseller. Born in Prague, Pascheles published - while 
in his teens - Deutsche Gebete fuer Frauen (1828) of which sev- 
eral editions appeared under various titles. With the money 
earned on the first edition, he opened the first Jewish book- 
store in Prague. 

He wrote a biography of Solomon *Heine together with 
one of the Viennese merchant Herrmann Tedesco (1845). 
In 1857 he edited and published E. Bondi’s Mikhtevei Sefat 
Kodesh, a Hebrew chrestomathy (including biographies of 
famous Jews) with interlinear German translation. Pasche- 
les’ greatest successes were his collections of legends and bi- 
ographies, medieval and modern, under the title Sippurim 
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(1846/47) which went through many editions. Among the 
contributors were I.M. *Jost, Solomon Kohn, R.J. Fuersten- 
thal, and S.J. *Kaempf. A popular edition was published (1888, 
1909°) by his son-in-law Jacob Brandeis. Adaptations of the 
Sippurim were prepared by S. Schmitz (1921, 1926) and H. 
Pollitzer (Die goldene Gasse, 1937) as well as a selection and 
translation into English by C. Field (Jewish Legends..., n.d.). 
Pascheles’ miniature Pentateuch, with German translation by 
H. *Arnheim, and his Illustrierter israelitischer Volkskalender, 
which appeared from 1860 to 1935, was also popular. He also 
published a popular series called Juedische Universal-Biblio- 
thek, which included works on Jewish history, biographies, 
and contemporary events. After Pascheles’ death these were 
edited by his son Jacob and his son-in-law, J. Brandeis, who 
continued the book-selling and publishing firm (catalogs ap- 
peared 1879-94). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Society for the History of Czechoslovak Jews, 
New York, Jews of Czechoslovakia, 1 (1968), 341, 533. 


PASCIN, JULES (1885-1930), painter. Pascin was born in 
Viddin, Bulgaria, the son of a Sephardi grain merchant, Mar- 
cus Pincus. In 1891 the family settled in Bucharest. After leav- 
ing high school, Pascin traveled, taking courses at several art 
academies. On his return, his clever drawings earned him a 
contract with the Munich satirical weekly Simplicissimus. He 
changed his name to Pascin. In 1905 he went to Paris and there 
became a celebrated figure on the Left Bank. During World 
War I he left for the United States and became a U.S. citizen. In 
1920 he returned to Paris and, in spite of a life of dissipation, 
produced about 500 oils as well as drawings, prints, colors, and 
a few small sculptures. Suffering from incurable cirrhosis of 
the liver, he committed suicide by hanging himself in his stu- 
dio, leaving bizarre instructions for a Jewish funeral. 

His acute draftsmanship can be seen in his Simplicissimus 
cartoons and in his humorous and often savage illustrations of 
books, among them an edition of Heinrich Heine’s Die Mem- 
oiren des Herrn von Schnabelewopski. This draftsmanship was 
the basis of all his compositions and some critics claimed that 
his oils were only “drawings heightened by paint.” His paint- 
ings have a quasi-surrealist quality. Pascin also made prints 
using a sharp needle directly on copper (similar to drawing) 
for preserving impressions of travel, suburban scenes, and 
café life. Though most of his work depicts women singly or 
in groups, he was also a keen observer of many milieus and 
he drew or painted children at play, circus artists, and night- 
club scenes. He was fascinated by figures from folklore and the 
Bible including the Prodigal Son, Salome, and Bathsheba. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Werner, Pascin (Eng., 1962); G. Diehl, 


Pascin (Fr., 1968). ene 
red Werner 


PASHHUR (Heb. 7179), son of Immer, priest and chief of- 
ficer in the Temple during the last years of the kingdom of 
Judah (Jer. 20:1-6). Pashhur was deputy to the high priest 
and responsible for the maintenance of order in the Temple. 
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In the narrative of Jeremiah 20:1-6 it is related that he beat 
Jeremiah and put him in the stocks as a punishment for his 
harsh prophecy against Judah and Jerusalem (Jer. 19:15). Jer- 
emiah responded by declaring “The Lord does not call your 
name Pashhur, but Terror (Heb. magor) on every side.” One 
interpretation of this play on words derives the name Pashhur 
from the Aramaic root pws (“to rest”) and the Aramaic word 
sehor (“round about”), ie., where formerly there was peace and 
quiet, there will now be terror all about. Jeremiah prophesied 
that Pashhur would be taken into exile and would die in a for- 
eign land: “And you, Pashhur, and all who dwell in your house, 
shall go into captivity, to Babylon you shall go; and there you 
shall die, and there you shall be buried...” (Jer. 20:6). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: de Vaux, Anc Isr, 378-9; Waechter, in: zAw, 


74 (1962), 57-62. 
[Josef Segal] 


PASMANIK, DANIEL (1869-1930), Zionist writer and 
leader. Born in Gadyach, Ukraine, Pasmanik studied medi- 
cine in Switzerland and Bulgaria and from 1899 served as an 
instructor in medicine at Geneva University. He joined the 
Zionist Movement in 1900 and became one of its leading pub- 
licists and theoreticians. In 1905, upon his return to Russia, he 
joined the editorial board of the monthly Yevreyskaya Zhizn 
and later of the weekly Razsvet. He advocated the evolution- 
ary concept of Zionism, practical work in Erez Israel, and ac- 
tive Zionist participation in Diaspora life (see *Helsingfors 
Program). Pasmanik’s articles appeared in Russian, Yiddish, 
German, Hebrew, Polish, and Croat periodicals; several were 
published in pamphlet and book form. An entire Zionist gen- 
eration was educated largely on Pasmanik’s writings. He also 
contributed articles to Die *Welt, to the non-Zionist Yevreys- 
kiy Mir, and to the Yevreyskaya Entsiklopediya. In 1905 (Janu- 
ary—October) he published pseudonymously, in Yevreyskaya 
Zhizn, a much-discussed, largely autobiographical novel, “Is- 
toriya odnogo yevreyskago intelligenta” (“The Story of a Jew- 
ish Intellectual”). He was also among the first theoreticians of 
*Porlei Zion, with his Teorie un Praktike fun Poalei Zionizmus 
(1906). During the civil war in Russia (1917-21), Pasmanik 
sided with the counterrevolutionary White armies of generals 
Denikin and Wrangel, who were responsible for innumerable 
anti-Jewish pogroms. In 1919 he emigrated to Paris, where in 
1920-22 he was coeditor of the Russian émigré paper Obshch- 
eye Delo. Association with these circles estranged Pasmanik 
from the Zionist movement. 

Pasmanik’s main writings include: Kritika “teoriy” Bunda 
(“A Critique of the “Theories’ of the Bund,” 1906); Sudby 
yevreyskago naroda: problemy yevreyskoy obshchestvennosti 
(“The Destiny of the Jewish Nation...” 1917); and Russkaya 
revolyutsiya i yevreystvo: bolshevizm i iudaizm (“Jewry and 
the Russian Revolution. ..,” 1923). His study Stranstvuyushchiy 
Izrail: psikhologiya yevreystva v razseyanii (“The Wandering 
Jew: The Psychology of Diaspora Jewry,’ 1910) was also pub- 
lished in German (1911) and Yiddish (1918). Pasmanik’s last 
book, Quest-ce que le judaisme? was published in 1930. Sev- 
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eral studies on medical topics appeared in specialized German 
and French publications. 
[Joseph B. Schechtman] 


PASSAIC-CLIFTON, twin cities 12 mi. E. of New York City 
in N.E. New Jersey; total population of Passaic, 67,500 (2000), 
total population of Clifton, 79,026 (2000), combined Jewish 
population estimated at 10,500 (2000). Passaic is bordered on 
three sides by Clifton and their Jewish population is normally 
considered as a single unit. No systematic demographic study 
has been taken of the area since 1949, but it seems apparent 
that in the period 1950-70 the Jewish population of Passaic 
decreased considerably, although Jewish businesses continued 
to be located there, and that Clifton’s Jewish population has 
developed since 1945 at Passaic’s expense. 

Passaic was founded by Dutch settlers in the late 17" cen- 
tury, but until the 1860s was little more than a transportation 
hub. In 1859, however, the advent of waterpower there led to 
its transformation into an industrial city. Incorporated as a vil- 
lage in 1869, Passaic, three years later, achieved the status of 
city. Up until the 1860s, however, it had no Jewish residents. 
Significantly, the first sustained industrial enterprise at Passaic 
was a mill owned by a Jewish man. Jacob Basch & Co. opened 
in 1862, and eventually it was joined by additional woolen and 
worsted establishments; by 1910 Passaic’s well-known worsted 
mills employed nearly 43% of all its industrial employees. Un- 
fortunately, when the woolen industry abandoned the city after 
World War U1, its earlier prosperity was severely undermined. 
Inasmuch as the textile industry traditionally attracted cheap 
labor, Passaic became a haven for European immigrants. By 
1910 just over half of the city’s 54,773 people were foreign born; 
an estimated 3,500 were Jewish, although the great preponder- 
ance was Slavic. During the first decade of the 20" century, 
moreover, Passaic became overcrowded, leading newcomers 
to make their residences beyond its borders in Acquackanonk 
Township, which in 1917 was incorporated as Clifton, as well as 
in the towns of Garfield and Wallington, which are also adja- 
cent to the city. As a result of the textile industry's demise, the 
offspring of Passaic’s white population began to move away, 
their places being filled by nonwhite minorities. 

While Jacob Basch, the mill owner, was the city’s original 
Jewish settler, a onetime itinerant peddler named Moses Si- 
mon undertook to organize its Jewish community. Although 
the Simon family supposedly had settled near Passaic in 1870, 
communal activity did not begin until 1885, by which time the 
pattern of immigration had shifted. Passaic’s Jewish popula- 
tion was originally largely occupied in small retail businesses 
that serviced the ethnic neighborhoods. By 1900, however, 
members of the community were also involved in legal and 
financial affairs as well. A sociological survey conducted in 
1937 reported that 43% of the gainfully employed Jews in Pas- 
saic were engaged in commercial trade, 22% in manufacturing, 
and 12% in professional services; a more recent study, made 
in 1949, found 40% in trade, 30% in the professions, and only 
12% in manufacturing. 
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Almost from its inception, members of the Jewish com- 
munity also participated in civic life as well, a tradition that 
began with Jacob Basch’s son Henry, who took an active in- 
terest in municipal affairs beginning in the 1880s. As early as 
1892 Jews gained minor elective offices, such as election judge; 
in 1904 Joseph Spitz was elected as a council representative 
from his ward, and in 1919 Abram Preiskel, in being elected 
to the board of commissioners, became the first Jew to win a 
city-wide political contest. Passaic’s first Jewish mayor, Morris 
Pashman, was elected in 1951; in 1967 Bernard D. Pinck was 
elected mayor, and he was succeeded by Gerald Goldman in 
1971. Clifton’s first Jewish councilman, Fred Friend, was elected 
in 1931, and in 1962 Ira Schoem was elected as that city’s first 
Jewish mayor. In both cities members of the Jewish commu- 
nity have long been active in the deliberations of the respec- 


tive boards of education. 
[Michael H. Ebner] 


Passaic’s first Jewish congregation, B’nai Jacob (Ortho- 
dox), was founded in 1889; by 1911 it had been joined by six 
others, all Orthodox. More Orthodox congregations were 
established after World War 1, and eventually some have been 
rebuilt in the newer sections of the city. Passaic’s Conserva- 
tive synagogue, Temple Emanuel (1923), quickly became the 
city’s leading congregation. About 1938 the Ahavas Israel 
was founded and grew substantially to become the second 
largest Conservative congregation and Hebrew school. There 
were about 18 congregations at that time. The Clifton Jewish 
Center (1943, Conservative) and Beth Sholom Reform Tem- 
ple (1959) were established to serve the population which had 
shifted to the suburbs of Passaic from the early 1940s. The Jew- 
ish Community Council of Passaic-Clifton (organized in 1933), 
now the Jewish Federation of Greater Clifton-Passaic, admin- 
isters the United Jewish Appeal and coordinates all commu- 
nity bodies, which include the Passaic-Clifton yM-ywHa, and 
The Daughters of Miriam, as well as a variety of other fra- 
ternal and service groups such as Jewish Family Service and 
Holocaust Resource Center. The Hillel Academy (1945), an 
Orthodox day school, offers intensive Jewish education. The 
Passaic-Clifton Board of Rabbis (founded in 1953) directs the 
Va'ad Ha-Kohol, which supervises kashrut in the community. 
A unique institution is the Passaic United Hebrew Burial As- 
sociation (hevra kaddisha) which built the Jewish Memorial 
Chapel in 1949. It is one of two such nonprofit institutions in 
the United States and is owned and administered by the Jew- 


ish community. 
[Edwin N. Soslow] 


About 1960 the Jewish population was declining; the Or- 
thodox were getting older and fewer and the Conservatives 
were moving to nearby more suburban locations. During the 
late 1970s a committee was formed to attract more Jews into 
the community (partially to “shore-up” real estate values). 
They put ads in the Jewish press which attracted Orthodox 
Jews from areas in New York City. In 1983, the construction 
of an eruv in Clifton-Passaic attracted many Orthodox Jews 
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to the community. A significant resettlement of Russian Jews 
took place in the 1980s. 

In the early 21° century the Conservative Jewish popula- 
tion was aging and diminishing and the Orthodox group was 
more vibrant, growing larger both from within and from out- 
side. They were founding and building their own institutions. 
One ultra-Orthodox group has a school built for girls (in 1995, 
Yeshiva K’tana) and one for boys at a different location. The 
other Orthodox group erected a new Hillel school building 
to accommodate 800 boys and girls from preschool to the 8 
grade. The mikveh was built in the middle 1980s. Thirteen ma- 
jor synagogues were operating in the early 21° century as well 
as many small congregations that meet in houses. 

[Edward W. Schey, Robert Moskowitz, Jacqueline Klein, 
and Jane Mandelbaum (24 ed.)] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Roots: A History of the Jewish Com- 
munity of Passaic and Environs (1959); S.M. Robinson, in: S.M. Rob- 
inson and J. Starr (eds.), Jewish Population Studies (1943), 22-36; B.B. 
Seligman, Jewish Population of Passaic, New Jersey, 1949: A Demo- 
graphic Study (1951). 


PASSAU, city in Bavaria, Germany. Jews are mentioned in an 
early tenth-century local customs regulation (Raffelsteten). 
Documentary evidence for their presence in the city of Pas- 
sau, however, dates only from 1210, when Bishop Mangold 
compensated the Jews of the city after they had been robbed. 
In 1206 they were released from paying customs and taxes in 
return for their aid in helping the bishop collect his tithes. 
They earned their livelihood in moneylending. A Judenstrasse 
is first mentioned in 1328, a synagogue in 1314, and a cemetery 
in 1418. (Before 1418 Jews were buried in Regensburg.) The 
Black *Death persecutions of 1349 caused considerable loss to 
the community, but Jews were again resident in Passau in 1390. 
In March 1478 a petty thief “confessed” to having stolen and 
sold the Host to Jews. On being tortured, 10 Jews confessed 
to having stabbed the Host and caused its blood to flow. All 
(including the witness) were sentenced to death. Concomi- 
tantly approximately 40 Jews accepted Christianity while the 
rest were expelled; the synagogue and Jewish homes were de- 
molished. A church erected on the site became the object of 
pilgrimages. Small numbers of Jews were permitted to reside 
in Passau in later centuries. The Jewish settlement reached 73 
in 1910; 48 in 1932; and 40 in 1933, and was affiliated with the 
Straubing community. In 1968 there were 13 Jews recorded as 
residents of Passau. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Germania Judaica, 1 (1963), 266-7; 2 (1968), 
647-8; M. Stern, in: Jeschurun, 15 (1928), 541-60, 647-76; W.M. 
Schmid, in: zGyJD, 1 (1929), 119-35; PK, Germanyah; M. Pfamholz, in: 
Festschrift fuer Lorenz Spindler (196?); J.R. Marcus, Jew in the Medi- 
eval World (1965), 155-8. 


PASSI, DAVID (16" century), Turkish statesman. Passi was 
born in Portugal a Marrano, lived for a time in Venice, and 
then settled as a Jew in Constantinople. French, English, Vene- 
tian, and Neapolitan envoys all highly appreciated his services, 
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OGRAPHY: S. Jellicoe, The Septuagint and Modern Study (1968); RJ. 
Shutt, “Letter of Aristeas (A New Translation and Introduction)} in: 
J.H. Charlesworth (ed.), The Old Testament Pseudepigrapha., vol. 2 
(1985); L.J. Greenspoon, “Truth and Legend about the Septuagint,” 
in: Approaches to the Bible. Vol. I: Composition, Transmission and 
Language (1994), 184-96. 


[Avigdor (Victor) Tcherikover] 


ARISTOBULUS I (Judah), king of Judea 104-103 B.C.E.; 
eldest son of John *Hyrcanus 1. According to his father’s will 
Aristobulus was to become high priest while his mother was 
to receive the throne. However, not content merely with the 
priestly office, Aristobulus seized the throne, cast his mother 
in prison where she died of hunger, and incarcerated all his 
brothers, except *Antigonus, for whom he had a particular af- 
fection. According to Josephus, Aristobulus later had Antigo- 
nus put to death, following an allegation that Antigonus was 
plotting against his life. According to Josephus (Ant., 11:301), 
Aristobulus was the first of the Hasmoneans to adopt the title 
of king. The statement of Strabo, however (26:2, 40), that Al- 
exander Yannai was the first, is more trustworthy since on ex- 
tant coins Aristobulus is designated only as high priest while 
Alexander Yannai is specifically designated as king. Josephus 
also states that Aristobulus called himself “Philhellene.” This 
title was assumed by other Eastern rulers who adopted Helle- 
nistic culture. It is surprising however that Aristobulus should 
do so since the attitude of the Hasmoneans to the “Hellenes” 
was far from cordial. It is possible that it is a misreading for 
Philadelphus, which is the name he assumed as a sign of his 
affection for his brother Antigonus. But the use of the term is 
indicative of the extent of Hellenistic influence in his court. 
Aristobulus followed both the cultural and military policies 
of his father. The statement of Josephus that he conquered 
part of the territory of the Itureans, forcibly converting them 
to Judaism, probably refers to the conquest of Upper Galilee 
by his father, John Hyrcanus, since the Itureans inhabited the 
Lebanon. In this campaign it is possible that Aristobulus was 
in command of his father’s army. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Ant., 13:301ff,; Jos., Wars, 1:70ff.; Klaus- 
ner, Bayit Sheni, 3 (19507), 141ff.; Schuerer, Gesch, 3 (1904*), 273 ff; 
Graetz, Gesch, 3 (1905”), 118 ff.; Meyer, Ursp, 2 (1921), 274 n. 4; A. Sch- 
alit, Hordos ha-Melekh (1964°), 107, 409 (esp. n. 183). 


[Abraham Schalit] 


ARISTOBULUS II (d. 49 B.c.£.), younger son of Alexander 
Yannai and Salome Alexandra. Aristobulus, who was the last 
independent Hasmonean king, reigned from 67 to 63 B.C.E. 
Toward the end of Salome’ reign, Aristobulus made himself 
the spokesman of the Sadducees and complained of discrimi- 
nation by the Pharisees who were in control of the royal coun- 
cil. When the queen was stricken by a fatal illness, he joined 
his Sadducee supporters who commanded the fortresses of 
Judea. With their aid he captured 28 strongholds and hired 
mercenaries from the Lebanon and Trachonitis in order to 
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subdue the entire country and prevent his elder brother *Hyr- 
canus from seizing the throne. With the queen’s consent, Aris- 
tobulus’ wife and children were taken as hostages and con- 
fined to the citadel above the Temple in Jerusalem (Jos., Ant., 
13:422-9). After Salome’s death Aristobulus immediately de- 
clared war on Hyrcanus and won over most of his troops. He 
defeated Hyrcanus in a battle near Jericho and forced him to 
abdicate. But at the instigation of Hyrcanus’ adviser, *Anti- 
pater 11, *Aretas, king of the Nabateans, attacked Aristobulus 
with a large force and defeated him. Aristobulus fled and bar- 
ricaded himself in the Temple area where he was besieged by 
Aretas and Hyrcanus (Jos., Ant., 14:4-21). When Scaurus, one 
of Pompey’s generals, arrived in Damascus in 65 B.c.E. and 
heard of the fighting, he immediately left for Judea. He nego- 
tiated with the envoys of both brothers. Aristobulus offered 
him a large sum of money with the result that the Roman 
general decided to support him, and ordered Aretas to return 
home. Aretas obeyed. Aristobulus seized this opportunity to 
attack the withdrawing army and deal it a severe blow (ibid., 
29-33). Pompey arrived in Damascus in the spring of 63. He 
received delegations from the two brothers as well as one 
from the Jewish people. While the ambassadors of the broth- 
ers pleaded the cause of their masters, the people’s emissaries 
urged that the country be freed of monarchical rule and re- 
stored to government by the high priest. Pompey deferred his 
decision (ibid., 40-47). Aristobulus thereupon took the hasty 
and ill-advised decision to leave Pompey and return to Judea. 
Pompey, suspecting that he had embarked on an anti-Roman 
course, set out after him to the fortress of Alexandrium. The 
Roman commander demanded that Aristobulus surrender all 
the fortresses in Judea. After some hesitation he promised to 
accede. When he failed to do so, and continued on his way to 
Jerusalem, Pompey followed him to Jericho. Aristobulus re- 
turned to the Roman camp and promised to fulfill Pompey’s 
terms. Pompey sent Gabinius to take over Jerusalem. How- 
ever, Aristobulus’ supporters resisted and closed the city gates. 
Pompey thereupon moved his entire force to Jerusalem. The 
peace party in the city gained the upper hand against Aristo- 
bulus’ men, and the gates were opened. Aristobulus’ men fled 
to the Temple area, and Pompey besieged the Temple fortifi- 
cations. After a siege of three months, the Romans burst into 
the Temple precincts and inflicted heavy casualties. Pompey 
entered the inner sanctuary itself. With this, the Hasmonean 
kingdom ceased to exist (63 B.c.E.) and Aristobulus and his 
children were carried off as prisoners to Rome. In 56 B.c.E., 
however, Aristobulus and his son Antigonus succeeded in es- 
caping and reached Jerusalem. He assembled a new army but 
was defeated and took refuge with the remnant of his troops 
in Machaerus. After two days’ fighting the stronghold fell to 
a determined Roman onslaught. Aristobulus was again taken 
prisoner, sent to Rome in chains, and there imprisoned until 
Julius Caesar conquered the city in 49 B.c.E. Caesar planned 
to send him to Syria with two legions to fight Pompey’s sup- 
porters, but Aristobulus was poisoned by Pompey’s men be- 
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which were largely toward forming an Anglo-Turkish alliance 
against Spain. The sultan is reported to have said that he had 
slaves like the grand vizier in abundance, but none like Passi. 
According to a report of 1585, he was invested with the Duchy 
of Naxos, like Joseph *Nasi before him. He worked, generally, 
in close cooperation with the physician Moses *Benveniste. In 
1589 these two were responsible for the schemes for currency 
reform, and when the janissaries subsequently attacked the 
divan, Passi was wounded. In 1591, as a result of a defamatory 
letter which he wrote to the chancellor of Poland about the 
grand vizier Sinan Pasha, he was put in chains and exiled to 
Rhodes; he returned after Sinan’s death shortly thereafter, but 
played no further part in public life. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Roth, The House of Nasi: The Duke of 
Naxos (1948), 204-12; Times Literary Supplement (July 6, 1922); Wolf, 


in: JHSET, 11 (1924-27), 26-28, 63-64, 85 ff. 
[Cecil Roth] 


PASSOVER (Heb. 108, Pesah), a spring festival, beginning 
on the 15" day of Nisan, lasting seven days in Israel and eight 
in the Diaspora. It commemorates the Exodus from Egypt. 
The first and seventh days (the first two and last two in the 
Diaspora) are yom tov (a “festival” on which work is prohib- 
ited), and the other days hol ha-moed (“intermediate days” on 
which work is permitted). 


Names and History 

The biblical names for the festival are: hag ha-Pesah (“the feast 
of the Passover,” Ex. 34:25), so called because God “passed 
over” (or “protected”) the houses of the children of Israel (Ex. 
12:23), and hag ha-Mazzot (“the feast of Unleavened Bread”; 
Ex. 23:15; Lev. 23:6; Deut. 16:16). Pesah is the paschal lamb, 
offered as a sacrifice on the eve of the feast (14t Nisan) in 
Temple times; it was eaten in family groups after having been 
roasted whole (Ex. 12:1-28, 43-49; Deut. 16:1-8). A person 
who was unable (because of ritual impurity or great distance 
from the Sanctuary) to keep the “first Passover” could keep it 
a month later — Pesah Sheni (“the Second Passover; also called 
“Minor Passover; Num. 9:1-14). 

According to tradition, the Passover rites were divinely 
ordained as a permanent reminder of God's deliverance of 
His people from Egyptian bondage. The critical view points 
to two distinct festivals in the Bible; the feast of unleavened 
bread, a pastoral feast, and the Passover, an agricultural feast 
(see below). 

In the Book of Joshua (5:10-11), it is said that the Israel- 
ites led by Joshua kept the feast at Gilgal. The Book of Kings 
relates that Passover was kept with special solemnity in King 
Josiah’s reign in the seventh century B.c.£.: “The king com- 
manded all the people, saying: “Keep the Passover unto the 
Lord your God, as it is written in this book of the covenant. 
For there was not kept such a Passover from the days of the 
judges that judged Israel, nor in all the days of the kings of 
Israel, nor of the kings of Judah; but in the eighteenth year of 
King Josiah was this Passover kept to the Lord in Jerusalem” 
(11 Kings 23:21-23). 
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As far as can be ascertained, the Passover festival was 
kept throughout the period of the Second Temple. Josephus 
records contemporary Passover celebrations in which he es- 
timates that the participants who gathered in Jerusalem to 
perform the sacrifice in the year 65 c.£., were “not less than 
three millions” (Jos., Wars, 2:280). The Talmud (Pes. 64b) sim- 
ilarly records: “King Agrippa once wished to take a census of 
the hosts of Israel. He said to the high priest, ‘Cast your eyes 
on the Passover offerings’ He took a kidney from each, and 
600,000 pairs of kidneys were found there, twice as many as 
those who departed from Egypt, excluding those who were 
unclean and those who were on a distant journey; and there 
was not a single paschal lamb for which more than ten peo- 
ple had not registered; and they called it: “The Passover of the 
dense throngs.” Allowing for hyperbole, the account of im- 
mense crowds assembled to offer the paschal lamb cannot be 
too far from historical reality. 

The Samaritans considered all the biblical rules regarding 
the sacrifice of the lamb in Egypt (Ex. 12) to be applicable for 
all time. The practice, as recorded in the Mishnah (Pes. 9:5), 
is that only Pesah Mizrayim (“Passover of Egypt”) required 
the setting aside of the lamb four days before the festival, the 
sprinkling of the blood on lintel and doorposts, and that the 
lamb be eaten in “haste.” The Mishnah (Pes. 10:5) explains the 
commands of the lamb sacrifice and the eating of *matzah 
(“unleavened bread”) and maror (“bitter herbs”) as follows: 
the lamb is offered because God “passed over” (pasah); the 
unleavened bread is eaten because God redeemed the Israel- 
ites from Egypt (Ex. 12:39); and the bitter herbs, because the 
Egyptians embittered their lives (Ex. 1:14). 

With the destruction of the Temple, the offering of the 
paschal lamb came to an end, although it is possible that for 
a time the sacrifice was continued in modified form in some 
circles (Guttman, in: HUCA, 38 (1967), 137-48). The other rites 
and ceremonies of the Passover festival continued as before. 
The Samaritans, however, still sacrifice the paschal lamb in 
a special ceremony on Mt. Gerizim near Shechem. The Last 
Supper, mentioned in the New Testament (Mark 14, Matt. 26, 
Luke 22), may be the seder meal. Early Christians observed 
Easter on Passover and Roman Christians on the Sunday after 
Passover. Later the *blood libel against Jews was frequently 
connected with the Passover festival. 


The Seder 

The special home ceremony on the first night of Passover, the 
seder (“order’”; pl. sedarim), is based on the injunction to par- 
ents to inform their children of the deliverance from Egypt: 
“And thou shalt tell thy son in that day, saying: It is because 
of that which the Lord did for me when I came forth out of 
Egypt” (Ex. 13:8). The Mishnah (Pes. 10:4) gives a formula of 
four questions (see *Mah Nishtannah which are asked by the 
child and to which the father replies “according to the son's in- 
telligence.”” During the Middle Ages a special order of service 
for the seder was adapted with a formal reply to the questions 
(culled from various rabbinic sources), and with supplemen- 
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tary material such as table hymns and jingles calculated to 
appeal to children. These are recorded in the Passover *Hag- 
gadah. The Mishnah (Pes. 10:1) rules that even the poorest 
man in Israel must not eat on the first night of Passover un- 
less he reclines. In mishnaic times, free men would normally 
recline at meals, and on this night all must demonstrate that 
they are free. In the Middle Ages, in many communities the 
custom of reclining at meals during the year was abandoned, 
but it became a duty to recline at the seder. During the seder, 
one must partake of four cups (*arba kosot) of wine (Pes. 
10:1). These were interpreted symbolically as corresponding 
to the four expressions of redemption in the Book of Exodus 
(6:6-7), or the four cups mentioned in the Book of Genesis 
(40:11-13) in connection with the dream of the chief butler 
(TJ, Pes. 10:1, 37¢). 

On the seder table are the following items: three (in some 
rites two) cakes of mazzot placed one on top of the other; a 
roasted egg and shankbone or other bone (as reminders of the 
paschal lamb and the festival offering in Temple times); a dish 
of salt water (for “dipping” and as a symbol of the Israelites’ 
tears); *maror such as lettuce (or horseradish) for “dipping”; 
and *haroset (“clay”), a paste made from almonds, apples, and 
wine (Pes. 10:3) for the purpose of sweetening the bitter herbs, 
and as a symbol of the mortar the Israelites used when build- 
ing under the lash of their taskmasters. 

The seder follows this standard order: 

(1) kaddesh (“sanctification”): the festival is introduced 
by the Kiddush benediction in which God is praised for giv- 
ing the festivals to Israel; 

(2) rehaz (“wash”): the hands are washed in accordance 
with the ancient practice of ritual purification before partak- 
ing of anything dipped in liquid; 

(3) karpas (“greens”): the parsley is dipped in salt wa- 
ter; 

(4) yahaz (“division”): the middle matzah is broken in 
two and one half is hidden. This latter portion is known as 
the *afikoman (“the after-meal”) and is eaten at the end of the 
meal, as a reminder of the paschal lamb which was eaten at the 
end so that its taste would remain in the mouth. It is custom- 
ary for children to look for the afikoman, a prize being given 
to the successful finder; 

(5) maggid (“recitation”): the Haggadah is recited; 

(6) rahzah (“washing”): the ritual washing of the hands 
before breaking bread; 

(7) mozi (“bringing forth”): Grace before Meals is recited: 
“Blessed art Thou... who bringest forth [ha-mozi] bread...”; 

(8) matzah: pieces of the top matzah and the broken 
middle one are eaten; 

(9) maror: the bitter herbs are dipped in the haroset and 
eaten; 

(10) korekh (“binding”): a sandwich is made of pieces of 
the bottom matzah and bitter herbs and eaten. This is a re- 
minder of Hillel’s practice in Temple times, based on the verse: 
“They shall eat it [the paschal lamb] with unleavened bread 
and bitter herbs” (Num. 9:11); 
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(11) shulhan arukh (“prepared table”): the festive meal 
is eaten; 

(12) zafun (“hidden”): the afikoman is found and eaten; 

(13) barekh (“blessing”): Grace after Meals is recited; 

(14) Hallel (“psalms of praise”): Psalms 115-8 are recited. 
It was customary in Temple times to recite these psalms at the 
time of the offering of the paschal lamb (Pes. 5:7); 

(15) nirzah (“acceptance”). 

It is customary to have on the seder table a full cup of 
wine known as “*Elijah’s cup.” Reflections on past deliver- 
ance awaken hope for the final redemption, and Elijah, being 
the herald of the Messiah (Mal. 3:23), is welcomed; toward 
the end of the seder, the front door of the house is opened to 
demonstrate that this is a “night of watching” (Ex. 12:42) on 
which Israel knows no fear. In the Diaspora the seder is re- 
peated on the second night. On the second night of Passover 
the counting of the *omer is begun. The laws of Passover in 
the Talmud occur in the talmudic tractate *Pesahim. In the 
United States several additional prayers have been suggested 
by different groups. These include a prayer on behalf of the 
Holocaust victims, one for Russian Jewry, and a prayer of 
thanksgiving for the State of Israel, usually combined with a 
fifth cup of wine. 


The Laws and Customs of Passover 

No hamez (“leaven”) is to be found in the house or owned 
during Passover (Ex. 12:15, 19). On the night before the festi- 
val, the house is thoroughly searched for hameg (Pes. 1:1). All 
leaven found in the house is gathered together in one place 
and burned on the following day before noon (see *Bedikat 
Hamez (* Hamez, Sale of). 

According to rabbinic authorities, the obligation to eat 
matzah applies only to the first night (Pes. 120a); it is custom- 
ary, therefore, to prepare special matzot, the wheat of which 
has been under observation from the time of reaping or grind- 
ing (matzah shemurah), for it. During the remainder of the 
festival, though leaven may not be eaten, there is no obliga- 
tion to eat matzah. Some rabbinic authorities were opposed 
to the use of matzot baked by machine. 

Utensils in which leaven has been cooked, baked, or 
boiled must be specially treated before they can be used on 
Passover. The method is to immerse them in a caldron of boil- 
ing water, or, if they are utensils used on a fire, to heat them in 
a fire until they glow. However, not all vessels can be treated 
so. Unlike other forbidden food which becomes neutralized 
and may be eaten if mixed in 60 times its bulk, on Passover, 
the smallest admixture of hamez is enough to render a dish 
forbidden (see *Dietary Laws). 

On the first day of Passover in the synagogue, a special 
prayer for dew (fal) is recited and the phrase morid ha-geshem 
is not said. On the Sabbath of Passover, the Song of Songs is 
read in the synagogue (Ashkenazi rite). Full *Hallel is recited 
on the first day (two days in the Diaspora) and half-Hallel 
the rest of the festival. On the last day *Hazkarat Neshamot 
is recited. When the liturgy refers to the festival, it does so as 
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“the period of our freedom.” Herut (“freedom”), is, in fact, the 


dominant note of Passover. 
[Louis Jacobs] 


Critical View 

The feast of Passover consists of two parts: The Passover cer- 
emony and the Feast of Unleavened Bread. Originally both 
parts existed separately; but at the beginning of the Exile they 
were combined. 

Passover was originally not a pilgrimage feast, but a do- 
mestic ceremony consisting of the slaughtering and eating of 
the paschal animal. This animal - according to Exodus 12:21 
(J) a sheep or goat; according to Deuteronomy 16:2, either 
a sheep or a bovine animal; according to Exodus 12:5 (P; cf. 
11 Chron. 35:7), a year-old lamb or kid - was killed; in accor- 
dance with later texts (Ex. 12:6; Lev. 23:5; Num. 9:3—-5; 28:16 
(33:3); Josh. 5:10: Ezek. 45:21; Ezra 6:19; 11 Chron. 35:1) — on 
the 14" of the first month (ie., the 14" of Nisan, March/April), 
“between the evenings” (Ex. 12:6b; Lev. 23:5; Num. 9:3, 5, 113 
28:4, 8), ie., at the setting of the sun. The early texts, Exodus 
23:15 and 34:18, however, place the Festival of Unleavened 
Bread in “the season of the hodesh of Abib, since it was at 
the hodesh of Abib that you went free from Egypt,’ and Deu- 
teronomy 16:1ff. places the slaughtering of the Passover sacri- 
fice in “the hodesh of Abib, seeing that it was in this hodesh of 
Abib that you went free from Egypt at night..., so that you 
may remember the day you went free from Egypt”; and it has 
been argued that the last cited passage in particular makes 
poor sense unless hodesh designates not a 30-day period 
(“month”) but a single day, i-e., the New Moon. (Both senses 
of hodesh are well attested; which is intended in this case can 
be confirmed only from the context.) The rite of touching the 
lintel and the doorposts of the house (formerly the tent) with 
blood from the paschal animal was connected with the slaugh- 
ter (Ex. 12:7, 13 [P], 22 [j]). The flesh of the animal was boiled, 
according to Deuteronomy 16:7; but later - by 11 Chronicles 
35:13a — this was interpreted in light of the Pp (Ex. 12:8-9) to 
mean broiling (cf. Lxx, Deut. 16:7), and this is the rabbinic 
halakhah (Pes. 5:10). The flesh was then eaten with unleav- 
ened bread and bitter herbs (Ex. 12:8b; cf. Deut. 16:3a), dur- 
ing the night (Ex. 12:8a), in a community meal, in which the 
whole family or a combination of families (Ex. 12:4), but no 
uncircumcised persons (Ex. 12:48b; cf. 12:44-45, 48a [P]), 
took part. No flesh was allowed to remain until the next day 
(Deut. 16:4b). 

Nothing is found in the Bible about the original meaning 
of the Passover rite. There is no clue in the name “Passover” 
(Heb. pesah) because its etymology is uncertain. The assump- 
tion that the Passover was originally a sacrifice of the firstborn 
(G. Beer and others) is incorrect (1) because, according to Ex- 
odus 22:28-29 and Leviticus 22:27, the firstborn of the sheep, 
ox, and goat was to be offered on the eighth day, (2) because 
according to pc (Ex. 12:5), the Passover animal had to be a 
year old, and (3) because the regulations about the firstborn 
in Exodus 34:19, 20a and 13:11-13 are connected with the eat- 
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ing of matzot (Ex. [34:18]; 13:3-10), but not with the Passover 
(Ex. [34:25]; 12:24-27a; Kutsch, Segal). 

Originally the Passover was celebrated by transient 
breeders of sheep and goats, later by the Israelites, to secure 
protection for their flocks prior to leaving the desert winter 
pasture for cultivated regions (Rost). The rite of the blood (see 
above) as well as the regulation, which was later still in force 
(Ex. 12:46b; cf. Num. 9:12), whereby no bone of the Passover 
animal was to be broken, had an apotropaic significance. The 
oldest literary record in Exodus 12:21 (J) already presupposes 
the Passover. Hence the old nomadic custom is “historicized” 
by being connected with the main event in the Israelite salva- 
tion history, the Exodus. The reason for this connection was, 
from a traditional-historical standpoint, the situation of de- 
parture which belonged also to the Passover. Moreover, the 
rite of the blood made it possible to connect the Passover with 
the story of the killing of the Egyptian firstborn (Ex. 12:23), 
which was also inserted into the tradition of the Exodus as 
the reason why the Pharaoh let the Israelites go (Ex. 11:4aB-8; 
Kutsch). This “historicization” has determined the character 
of the Passover: it became the feast commemorating the Ex- 
odus (cf. Ex. 12:11-14 [P]; Deut. 16:1, 3). Originally, the Pass- 
over was celebrated among the families (Ex. 12:21 [J]) in tents; 
after the territorial occupation, in houses. After the cultic 
centralization of King Josiah, the celebration of the Passover 
was transferred to the central Sanctuary in Jerusalem (Deut. 
16:2, 7; 11 Kings 23:21-23). The requirement that the slaughter- 
ing, preparing, and eating of the paschal animals was to take 
place in the forecourts of the Temple was maintained after 
the Exile (11 Chron. 30:1-5; 35:13-14; Jub. 49:16, 20). Later, be- 
cause of the large numbers of participants, the paschal animal 
was killed at the Temple place, but boiled and eaten in the 
houses of Jerusalem (e.g., Pes. 5:10; 7:12). The transfer of the 
Passover feast to the Temple entailed the end of the rite of 
blood; the blood of the paschal animals was, like other sac- 
rificial blood, now poured on the base of the altar (11 Chron. 
30:16; 35:11). 

The reason for the institution of a second Passover on 
the 14” day of the second month (Num. 9:10-12 [P*]), which 
is wrongly ascribed in 11 Chronicles 30 to King Hezekiah 
of Judah, is not a difference in calendar between Judah and 
Northern Israel (cf. S$. Talmon, in: vT, 8 (1958), 48-74) but the 
possibility that a Jew might be prevented from taking part in 
the feast on the 14* day of the first month because of unclean- 
ness or a distant journey. 


Feast of the Unleavened Bread 

Unlike the Passover, the seven-day Feast of Unleavened Bread, 
which was celebrated in the month of Abib (Ex. 13:4; 23:15; 
34:18), is probably taken over from the Canaanites. The main 
custom of the feast is the eating of unleavened bread or matzot 
(e.g., Ex. 23: 15; 34:18). The required pilgrimage (Ex. 23:14-15, 
17; 34:23; Deut. 16:16), originally to a local sanctuary, later — af- 
ter the cult centralization of Josiah — to Jerusalem, is second- 
ary to the eating of matzot. 
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Originally the feast extended over a week beginning not 
on the day following the Paschal night, but on a “morrow 
after the Sabbath” The counting of the seven weeks until the 
“Feast of Weeks” (Pentecost; Lev. 23:11, 15-16) was also to 
begin on the “morrow after the Sabbath” In Deuteronomy 
16:9 it is described as the day on which the Israelites “first 
put the sickle to the standing grain” and the grain harvest 
is begun. Because of its proximity to the traditional date of 
the Exodus, the matzot feast was also connected with the 
Exodus and thus “historicized” (e.g., Ex. 12:29-34, 37-39 [J]; 
cf. 12:15-20; 23:15; 34:18 [P]; Deut. 16:3b). A yearly celebration 
of the march through the Jordan (according to Josh. 3-4) 
on the Feast of Unleavened Bread (Kraus, Soggin) cannot be 
derived from the late text Joshua 5:10-12; and the thesis that 
therefore the matzot feast was celebrated in older times as 
an “election feast” in Gilgal (Wildberger) is contradictory 
to the fact that the Exodus was also remembered in the 
celebration of the Passover. Until shortly before the Exile 
(Deut. 16:7b), the participants in the celebration of the Pass- 
over returned home after the celebration at the Temple (the 
instructions about the matzot feast in Deut. 16:3aB, 3b, 4a, 
8 and 16 are a secondary enlargement [Horst]; even then 
the Passover and matzot feasts (as pilgrimages) were still 
celebrated separately. To fix a common date for the Jews 
in Babylonia the matzot feast after 587 B.c.E. was given a fixed 
date, the 15‘ to 218 of the first month, and thus connected 
with the Passover (first mentioned Ezek. 45:21; Lev. 23:5,6; 
Num. 28:16, 17; Josh. 5:10, 11; Ezra 6:19, 22; 11 Chron. [30:15, 
13 21-22] 35: 17a, 17b; cf. also the Passover papyrus from El- 
ephantine). 


Passover in the New Testament 

The combined Passover - matzot Feast is also presupposed 
in the New Testament. The name here refers (a) to the cel- 
ebration of the Passover (Matt. 26:18; Mark 14:1; Heb. 11:28); 
(b) to the whole feast (Matt. 26:2; Luke 2:41; 22:1; Acts 12:4; 
especially in John 2:13, 23, et al.; for this name “[feast of] 
unleavened bread” [Mark 14:1, 12; Luke 22:1, 7; Acts. 12:3; 
20:6] is also used), and (c) as in the Old Testament (e.g., Ex. 
12: 21), to the Passover lamb (Mark 14:12, 14, 16; Luke 22:8, 15; 
John 18-28; 11 Cor. 5:7). The connection of the death of Jesus 
with the Passover is important. According to the synoptic 
gospels, Jesus was crucified on the 15** day of Nisan, the first 
day of the feast; they understand the last supper of Jesus as a 
Passover meal, during which the salvational meaning of Jesus’ 
death is disclosed (Mark 14:22, 24). The gospel of John, on the 
other hand, dates the death of Jesus to the 14 of Nisan (John 
19:14; cf. 18: 28), to the hour of the Passover slaughtering (cf. 
John 19:14, 31; Mark 15:33-34, 37; cf. Pes. 5:1; Jos. Wars, 6:423), 
and the meal to the night of the 13" of Nisan. This does not 
have calendaric (Jaubert), but theological reasons. Unlike the 
synoptic gospels, John interprets Jesus as the Passover lamb 
(John 1:29; 19:36; cf. e.g., otherwise I Cor. 5:7; 1 Pet. 1:19; Rev. 


5:6). 
[Ernst Kutsch] 
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Passover Cookery 

Leaven, grain (except in the form of matzot and matzah meal), 
and pulses are forbidden in some rites during the Passover 
week. Ashkenazim also refrain from eating rice. The ceremo- 
nial food placed on the seder table varies little from commu- 
nity to community, although the ingredients in the haroset 
change in different localities. The basic recipe of honey, wine, 
nuts, fruit, and spices is however common to all. 

Although matzah-meal dumplings (kleys, kneydlekh) are 
considered a typical Passover dish, Ashkenazi ultra-Orthodox 
Jews do not eat them, in case they should ferment slightly; the 
same applies to the mazzah-and-chocolate layer cake, popular 
in Israel among all communities at Passover. Lithuanian Jews, 
even the ultra-Orthodox, eat a fermented beet soup called risel 
borsht. Other Ashkenazim also eat borsht and khreyn, a con- 
diment prepared from grated horseradish which is colored 
with beet juice. Sephardim and North Africans have lamb as 
the main course at the seder meal, and serve stuffed lamb in- 
testines during the week. Among the North Africans, white 
truffles are considered a Passover delicacy. Sephardim gener- 
ally do not cook with matzah meal but use matzah with eggs 
and in meat dishes. All communities adapt year-round reci- 
pes to Passover, substituting in dishes such as pancakes po- 
tato flour and or matzah meal for flour. Ashkenazi desserts 
include: cinnamon balls, teyglekh (honey cakes), plava cake 
(a sponge cake in which ground almonds replace the flour), 
coconut cakes, and candies containing carrots, cinnamon, 
or ginger. Sephardim eat a sponge cake called bisquitte pané 
d Espagne, and the North Africans, cakes of honey, almonds, 
and cinnamon, as well as French-style doughnuts (beignets) 
made with matzah meal. Among Moroccan Jews a feast is held 
at the end of Passover called *Maimuna. 


Women and Passover Observance 
Over the centuries the connection between Jewish women and 
Passover was largely expressed through their roles in cleaning 
the homes to meet the stringencies of the holiday and prepar- 
ing the special seder meals. Although women such as Yoch- 
eved, mother of Moses; Miriam, Moses’s sister and guardian; 
Pharaoh's daughter, who saved and adopted Moses; and Shifra 
and Puah, the midwives who risked their lives to save Hebrew 
infant boys, played important roles in the biblical accounts of 
the Passover epic, their stories were largely glossed over in the 
Passover Haggadah, the ritual narration of the Exodus from 
Egypt. However, during the last quarter of the 20" century, 
particularly in North America, women have taken a broader 
role in Passover observances, reclaiming Jewish women heroes 
from history and, together with Jewish men, reconfiguring the 
Haggadah and seder experience to be more reflective of wom- 
ens central contributions to Jewish history and Judaism. 
The Passover seder provided a framework of expression 
for many liberation movements during the 1960s and 1970s. 
Just as African slaves in the United States had sung spirituals 
such as “Go Down Moses,’ identifying with the Hebrew slaves 
in Egypt, in the late 20" century a panoply of groups utilized 
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the format of the Haggadah to tell their own stories. The seder 
structure became a vehicle for expressing the yearning for 
liberation, from the oppression of Egypt to racism, war, gu- 
lags, and sexism. Black-Jewish Freedom Seders, a part of the 
civil rights movement in the United States, gave way to Save 
Soviet Jewry Freedom Seders in the 1980s. Passover sedarim 
that stressed themes of women’s liberation began with a small 
group of women in 1975. By 2005, thousands of women cel- 
ebrated feminist sedarim annually in synagogues and Jewish 
community centers around the world, as events separate and 
apart from their personal sedarim with family and friends. 

The first feminist seder was organized by novelist Esther 
M. Broner, Marcia Freedman, and Nomi Nimrod in Haifa in 
1975. Inspired by this experience, Broner and Nimrod wrote 
The Women’s Haggadah, first used in New York and Haifa in 
1976. Subsequently a version of this work was published in 
*Lilith, the Jewish feminist magazine, making it more widely 
accessible. The Women’s Haggadah follows the order of the 
traditional seder but alters the elements to insert the lives of 
biblical and rabbinic women into the story, to invoke past and 
current oppression of women, and to enhance the spiritual 
journey of self-discovery. For example, the list of ten plagues 
includes violence against women. Subsequently, women 
throughout the United States organized similar sedarim, of- 
ten composing their own text. 

By the 1980s, the Conservative, Reform, and Reconstruc- 
tionist movements published new Haggadot, which made 
various changes to include women, at least in the English 
translations. For instance, in the Conservative movement's 
Haggadah, Feast of Freedom, the passage about the four sons 
is rendered as the “four children,’ although the Hebrew is not 
changed. In midrashic sections of the Haggadah, alternate rab- 
binic texts describing the righteousness of Jewish women are 
included, and in the English translation of the narrative the 
genders are alternated. The commentary also cites the roles 
of important women in the story of the Exodus. 

Another ritual innovation that began in the same era and 
became widespread in the United States in the 1990s was to 
place a cup in honor of Miriam the Prophet on the seder ta- 
ble alongside the cup of Elijah. This cup was filled with water, 
recalling the Midrash that the Israelites had fresh well water 
during their wanderings in the wilderness thanks to Miriam. 
Finally, in addition to their traditional activities preparing for 
the festival, in recent decades women more frequently con- 
duct or co-conduct the seder in their own homes. As women 
have become cantors and rabbis, they often lead public se- 
darim, as well. 

See also *Haggadot, Passover: Feminist Haggadot. 


[Rela M. Geffen (24 ed.)] 


In Art 

While the Haggadah, by its presence and use, dominates the 
seder table, other manifestations of the artistic impulse are by 
no means lacking. The table itself is a center of attraction as 
an object around which to gather and feast. The most impor- 
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tant item on the Passover table is the seder plate, or a basket. 
A special Passover plate (kearah) is mentioned in mishnaic 
times and throughout history, but no indication of its actual 
decoration is known in early times. Illuminated medieval Hag- 
gadot illustrate a large round plate on the table in Ashkenazi 
ones, and a wicker basket in some Sephardi and Italian manu- 
scripts. A custom of placing the basket on a child’s head when 
reciting *Ha Lahma was illustrated in the Barcelona Haggadah 
(British Museum, Add. Ms. 14761). 

Extant seder plates from the time of the Renaissance and 
onward were made of practically every material: wood, cop- 
per, brass, pewter, porcelain, faience, stoneware, and plas- 
tics. Many of the old simple plates are of pewter because it 
shines like silver when well kept, cleaned, and polished, and 
also lends itself easily to engraving. The motif most usually 
found on these pewter plates is the paschal lamb; another 
favorite is a five-or six-pointed star in the center. Plates are 
frequently adorned with scenes from the Passover story: the 
seder meal, the rabbis at Bene-Berak, the four sons, the story 
of the *Had Gadya, or the order of the seder ceremony. He- 
brew inscriptions are another typical and popular decorative 
scheme. The favorite, usually in the center, consists of the 
Kiddush, or an important citation from the Haggadah such 
as the Ha Lahma. There is often a well-loved psalm or the 
grace after meals. 

The earliest ceramic plates for Passover were probably 
made in Spain. In the ceramic group, the most important 
plates were made in the 16" century of majolica in Italian 
workshops, some by Isaac Cohen Modon. Fourteen such 
plates are known and were all executed in dark brown, deco- 
rated with colored pictures illustrating Passover rituals and 
figures. There are also blue Delft plates for Passover use in- 
scribed “Pesahdic” or “Yontefdic.’ An interesting type of seder 
plate is the three-tiered open one, on which the three matzot 
are placed. This type was probably invented in the 18" cen- 
tury, in order to overcome the problem of the matzot covering 
the decorated plate, and the different items placed on top of 
the matzot. Many of these plates, executed in eastern Europe, 
were made of silver frame and glass tiers. They are round or 
square, with decorated tops, some with decorative receptacles 
for the five items. A traditional modern seder plate of the same 
type was made by Ludwig Wolpert of contemporary materi- 
als — a silver frame supporting three glass partitions in which 
the three ceremonial mazzot are clearly visible. The maror, 
haroset, roast egg, and shankbone, in glass dishes, rest on top 
of the upper partition. 

In addition to the seder plate there are wine cups for 
Kiddush, a special cup for the prophet Elijah, and others for 
drinking the ritual four cups of wine. The most splendid of 
all cups is reserved for the prophet Elijah. The favorite theme 
on these vessels is the return of Zion. One features the Mes- 
siah entering Jerusalem on a donkey, led by Elijah blowing a 
ram’s horn, while David is playing his harp. 

The seder has inspired other ceremonial objects of par- 
ticular artistic quality: a cloth to cover the mazzot; a towel for 
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drying of the hands after washing; a pillow for the father to 
lean against; and a white robe for him to wear. 
[Abram Kanof] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Goodman, The Passover Anthology (1961), 
incl. bibl.; I. Levy, A Guide to Passover (1958); M.M. Kasher, Hagga- 
dah Shelemah (1967’); J.B. Segal, The Hebrew Passover (1963); Schauss, 
Guide of Jewish Holy Days (1966*), 38-85; T. Gaster, Passover: Its 
History and Traditions (1949); S.J. Zevin, Ha-Moadim ba-Halakhah 
(1963*°), 215-91. CRITICAL VIEW: F. Horst, Das Privilegrecht Jahres... 
(1930), 81ff.; L. Rost, in: ZDPV, 66 (1943), 205-16; J. Jeremias, in: The- 
ologisches Woerterbuch zum Neuen Testament, 5 (1954), 895-903; A. 
Jaubert, La date de la Céne (1957); E. Auerbach, in: vT, 8 (1958), 1-18; 
E. Kutsch, in: Zeitschrift fuer Theologie und Kirche, 55 (1958), 1-35; H. 
Haag, in: Dictionnaire de la Bible, Suppléments, 6 (1960), 1120-49; 
H. Wildberger, Jahwes Eigentumsvolk (1960); H.-J. Kraus, Gottes- 
dienst in Israel... (19622); J.A. Soggin, in: vT Supplement, 15 (1966), 
263-77; P. Grelot, in: vT, 17 (1967), 201-7; A.B. Ehrlich, Randglossen 
zur hebraeischen Bibel, 1 (1968), 312-3. IN THE ARTS: Mayer, Art, 
index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.M. Broner with N. Nimrod, The 
Telling (1993); T.R. Cohen, The Journey Continues: The Ma’yan Pass- 
over Haggadah (2002); S.C. Anisfeld, T. Mohr, and C. Spector (eds.), 
The Women's Passover Companion (2003); idem, The Women’s Seder 
Sourcebook (2003); R.A. Rabbinowicz, (ed.), Passover Haggadah: The 
Feast of Freedom (1982). 


PASSOVER, ALEXANDER (1840-1910), Russian jurist. The 
son of an army surgeon, Passover was born in Uman, Ukraine, 
and graduated from Moscow University in 1861. He was de- 
nied a professorship because of his refusal to renounce Juda- 
ism, and became a prosecutor's secretary at the Moscow Dis- 
trict Court. Passover was admitted to the Odessa bar in 1871 
and after the Odessa pogrom of that year was one of several 
Jewish lawyers who represented the victims in court proceed- 
ings against the perpetrators. From 1874 he practiced in St. Pe- 
tersburg, where he founded a seminary for law students and 
where he acquired a reputation as an outstanding jurist and an 
authority on Russian and foreign law. His advice on civil-law 
matters was sought by public bodies and his interpretations 
of judicial rulings in Russian legal journals were sometimes 
adopted by the Supreme Court. For some years, he sat on the 
board of the St. Petersburg Bar Association, but resigned in 
1889 when the board gave the Ministry of Justice statistics on 
Jews in the legal profession. 

Passover was an active figure in the Jewish community 
and initiated research projects on the economic situation of 
the Jews in Russia. He bequeathed his large library, containing 
a huge amount of anti-Jewish literature, to the St. Petersburg 
Academy of Sciences. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Ginsburg, Amolike Peterburg (1944), 
101-10; Russian Jewry 1860-1917 (1966), index. 

[David Bar-Rav-Hay] 


PASSOVER, SECOND (Heb. 71¥ N03, Pesah Sheni), Accord- 
ing to the Bible (Num. 9:6-13) every person unable to offer the 
*Passover sacrifice on the 14* of Nisan because of ritual defile- 
ment or because of unavoidable absence from Jerusalem was 
bound to observe the Passover ritual for one day, one month 
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later, on the 14" of Iyyar. The only biblical reference to the ac- 
tual observance of the Second Passover is to the time of *Hez- 
ekiah, and occurs in 11 Chronicles 30:1-27. Since the date of 
the Second Passover falls during the mourning period of the 
counting of the *Omer and only four days before *Lag ba- 
Omer, no special ritual is now observed except the omission 
of the *Tahanun in the liturgy. Some people eat unleavened 
bread on Second Passover, as a symbolic remembrance. 


PASSOW, AARON HARRY (1920-1996), U.S. educator. Pas- 
sow’s major efforts focused on curriculum appraisal, particu- 
larly in programs for the gifted and for the socially disadvan- 
taged. Born in Liberty, New York, he studied at the New York 
State College for Teachers at Albany, and at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. He later taught at both universities, 
and became a professor at the latter. He directed the Talented 
Youth Project at Columbia (1954-65), which studied programs 
for the gifted in various parts of the United States. In 1965 
he became chairman of the Teachers College Committee on 
Urban Education and directed a comprehensive study of the 
Washington, D.c., public schools (1966-67), a major analysis 
of problems facing public education in an urban depressed 
area. He served as chair of the Department of Curriculum 
and Teaching at Columbia’s Teachers College (1968-77) and 
director of the college’s Educational Institutes and Programs 
division (1975-80). He was also president of the World Coun- 
cil on Gifted and Talented Children. 

When Passow retired from teaching in 1991, his friends 
and colleagues at Columbia's Teachers College established the 
A. Harry Passow Scholarship, which is awarded to the doc- 
toral student with the outstanding certification exam/paper 
in the Department of Curriculum and Teaching. In addition, 
the World Council for Gifted and Talented Children grants 
the A. Harry Passow Leadership Award to an individual who 
has international stature as a leader in gifted education and has 
significantly influenced policy and practices in the field. 

Passow published Planning for Talented Youth (1955); Sec- 
ondary Education for All: The English Approach (1961); Devel- 
oping a Curriculum for Modern Living (1957); Education of the 
Gifted (1958); Education in Depressed Areas (1963); together 
with others, Education of the Disadvantaged (1967); Urban Ed- 
ucation in the 1970s (1971); Secondary Education Reform (1976); 
and State Policies Regarding Education of the Gifted (1993). 


[Abraham J. Tannenbaum / Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


PASTA (Negri), GUIDITTA (1798-1865), Italian soprano 
singer. Pasta was born in Saronno, Lombardy, and entered 
the Milan conservatory at the age of 15 to study under Asiolo, 
later studying in Paris. Her stage debut in Brescia (1815), and 
early performances in London (1817, in Cimarosa’s Penelope 
and other parts), met with so little favor that she retired to Italy 
for a further period of study with Scappa. Her “second debut” 
in Venice (1819) revealed her as a much-matured singer, and 
her successes steadily mounted, until in Paris in 1821 her gifts 
as a vivid, gripping powerful actress-singer were the focus of 
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sensational acclaim. From then Pasta was the Prima donna 
of Europe; and although her singing was found imperfect in 
technique and liable to “off-nights,” the two-and-a-half oc- 
tave range and peculiarly expressive timbre of her voice ex- 
cited the imaginations of Bellini and Donizetti, both of whom 
created masterpieces for her (Donizetti's Anna Bolena, Milan, 
1830; Bellini’s La Sonnambula, Milan, March 1831; and Norma, 
Milan, December 1831). Pasta has been called “the Callas of 
her day.’ She sang regularly in London, Paris, and St. Peters- 
burg until 1837, but thereafter her stage appearances became 
less frequent, although in 1840, on the offer of a huge fee, she 
sang for a season in St. Petersburg. Her last London appear- 
ances (1850) proved distressing to admirers in that her voice 
showed signs of exhaustion; critics nevertheless remarked 
that her acting powers were undiminished. She died at Blevio, 


near Lake Como. 
[Max Loppert] 


PASTERNAK, BORIS LEONIDOVICH (1890-1960), So- 
viet Russian poet and novelist. A son of the painter Leonid 
*Pasternak, the younger Pasternak ultimately became one of 
the very few Soviet writers whose work is essentially Chris- 
tian in spirit. Born and educated in Moscow, he also studied 
at the University of Marburg, Germany. He is chiefly remem- 
bered as one of the truly great Russian poets of all time, his 
exquisitely polished verse being highly intellectual, erudite, 
and occasionally obscure. His prose, too, is essentially poetic 
in nature, emphasizing language, structure, and style. Among 
Pasternak’s favorite subjects are the wholesomeness of nature, 
the artificiality of man-made ideas, and the futility of ideolo- 
gies. A recurrent theme is the irrelevance of politics to human 
happiness, and the inability of truly sensitive and intelligent 
men to choose sides at times of political upheaval because un- 
questioning allegiance to any political grouping requires re- 
nunciation of one’s intellectual and ethical independence and 
a willingness to condone violence perpetrated in the name of 
a noble cause. Pasternak’s verse collections include Poverkh 
baryerov (“Over the Barriers,’ 1917, 1931”), Sestra moya — zhizn 
(“My Sister - Life,” 1922), Devyatsot pyaty god (“The Year 1905,” 
1927), and Vtoroye rozhdeniye (“Second Birth,” 1932). After 
World War 11 he published a number of outstanding transla- 
tions of world classics, mainly drama. 

Pasternak’s abhorrence of violence and consequent 
flight from political realities in search of individual happi- 
ness forms the leitmotif of his most famous work, the novel 
Doctor Zhivago, which was smuggled out of the U.S.S.R. and 
first published in Italy in 1957 (Eng. tr., 1958). The event be- 
came a major political, as well as literary, sensation. In 1958 
Pasternak was awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature, but the 
political storm in the U.S.S.R., during which it was suggested 
that he be expelled from the country, forced him to decline 
the award. After his death, he was halfheartedly reinstated 
into the pantheon of Soviet poetry, and some of his verse was 
reprinted. Doctor Zhivago, however, continued to be banned. 
The novel reveals Pasternak’s total estrangement from Juda- 
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ism and his faith in the superiority of Christianity. The best 
Soviet appreciation of Pasternak was written by Andrei Sin- 
yavsky (see Yuli *Daniel). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: PS.R. Payne, The Three Worlds of Boris Pas- 
ternak (1962), incl. bibl.; G. Ruge, Pasternak: a Pictorial Biography 
(1959); G.R.A. Conquest, The Pasternak Affair; Courage of a Genius; 
a Documentary Report (1962); J. Stora, in: Cahiers du Monde Russe et 


Soviétique (July-Dec., 1968), 353-64. 
[Maurice Friedberg] 


PASTERNAK, JOSEPH (1901-1991), U.S. film producer. 
Pasternak, who was born in Szilagy-Somlyo, Hungary, immi- 
grated to the United States in 1921, and two years later began 
working in films. By the end of the 1920s he was a producer for 
Universal Pictures in Central Europe. From 1936 he produced 
more than 100 films in the United States, always light com- 
edy musicals. These include Three Smart Girls (Oscar nomi- 
nation for Best Picture, 1936) with Deanna Durbin — the first 
of 10 films she made for Pasternak, including 100 Men and a 
Girl (Oscar nomination for Best Picture, 1937) and It Started 
with Eve (1941); movies that starred Mario Lanza; Destry Rides 
Again, with Marlene Dietrich (1939); Anchors Aweigh, with 
Frank Sinatra and Gene Kelly (Oscar nomination for Best Pic- 
ture, 1945); In the Good Old Summertime, with Judy Garland 
(1949); The Merry Widow, with Lana Turner (1952); Love Me 
or Leave Me, with Doris Day and James Cagney (1955); Ten 
Thousand Bedrooms, with Dean Martin (1957); Ask Any Girl, 
with Shirley Maclaine (1959); Please Don’t Eat the Daisies, with 
Doris Day (1960); Where the Boys Are, with George Hamilton 
(1960); The Courtship of Eddie’s Father, with Glenn Ford (1963); 
Girl Happy (1965) and Spinout, with Elvis Presley (1966); Pe- 
nelope, with Natalie Wood (1966); and The Sweet Ride, with 
Jacqueline Bisset (1968). 

Pasternak wrote an autobiography, Easy the Hard Way 
(1956), and a cookbook, Cooking with Love and Paprika 


(1966). 
[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


PASTERNAK, LEONID OSIPOVICH (1862-1945), Russian 
artist. Born in Odessa, Pasternak studied medicine in Mos- 
cow, but in 1883 went to Munich to enroll at the Academy of 
Art. Returning to Odessa, he did a full year’s military service, 
then met and married the pianist Rosa Kaufmann. In 1888 his 
first large canvas, Letter from Home, was bought by the Tre- 
tyakov Gallery, Moscow. The Pasternaks moved to Moscow, 
where he opened a school of painting, edited a periodical, 
The Artist, and for some years taught at the Moscow School 
of Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture. He was a close friend 
of Leo Tolstoy, whom he often portrayed. His illustrations for 
Tolstoy's Resurrection were exhibited at the Paris World Ex- 
hibition, 1900. In 1921 Pasternak, with his wife, went to Paris, 
and in 1938 immigrated to England, spending his last years 
in Oxford. Pasternak was at his best not as an oil painter but 
as a draftsman, whose portrait studies superbly catch the sit- 
ter’s character. He painted portraits of outstanding Zionists, 
among them *Bialik, *Sokolow, *Tchernichowsky, and *Weiz- 
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mann. In 1924 he visited Palestine, where he made drawings 
and watercolors of the countryside. He was the father of the 
poet and novelist Boris *Pasternak. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Russell, in: Studio, 161 (1961), 98-101; Bialik, 
in: Saturday Review (April 4, 1959), 18-21. 
[Alfred Werner] 


PASTOUREAUX (“Shepherds”), the name given to the par- 
ticipants in two popular Crusades in France called against the 
Muslims in Spain. The first movement emerged in Picardy 
in 1251, inspired by a leader who called himself the “ruler of 
Hungary.” Claiming to have had a vision in which the Vir- 
gin Mary ordered him to take up the cross, he rapidly gath- 
ered 30,000 adherents, mainly young men and women, who 
marched toward the south. This group of Pastoureaux did 
not attack the Jews until they arrived in Bourges: there they 
broke into synagogues, destroyed books, and robbed the Jews. 
At Bordeaux they were turned back by the seneschal of Gas- 
cony and dispersed. 

A similar movement arose in the southwest in 1320. 
Jewish chroniclers (Solomon *Ibn Verga, Joseph *ha-Kohen, 
and Samuel *Usque) telescoped these two movements by at- 
tributing to the second the beginnings of the first. This time 
the religious aim of waging war against the Muslims in Spain 
was accompanied by a social revolt against the rich and the 
higher clergy. Thus, the civil and religious authorities swiftly 
intervened against the crusaders, and *Philip v the Tall and 
Pope *John xx called on them to protect the Jews. In fact, 
the Pastoureaux turned first against the Jews, intending to 
use their riches to purchase weapons; they also put to death 
those Jews who refused to accept baptism. The anti-Jewish 
persecutions first began in *Agen or Agenais, *Bordeaux or 
Bourdeilles, *Gascony and Bigorre, Mont-de-Marsan and 
Condom, Auch, Rabastens, Gaillac, *Albi, Lezat, and espe- 
cially Verdun-sur-Garonne and *Castelsarrasin, where sev- 
eral hundreds of Jews were killed or committed suicide. The 
events at *Toulouse were reported by an eyewitness, the Ger- 
man Jew Baruch, who was employed as a teacher by the local 
Jewish community. The viscount of Toulouse, who had been 
informed of the massacre perpetrated by the Pastoureaux in 
Castelsarrasin and the neighboring localities between June 10 
and 12, set out at the head of an armed detachment in order 
to check their advance. He returned with 24 cartloads of Pas- 
toureaux, intending to imprison them in a castle of the town, 
but the populace came to their assistance and released them. 
At once they invaded the Jewish quarter, looting the houses 
and putting to death anyone who refused baptism. When they 
marched toward *Carcassone, extremely severe repressive 
measures were taken against them. A number succeeded in 
reaching Aragon, where they persecuted the Jews anew, par- 
ticularly in *Montclus. King James 11 of *Aragon ordered the 
suppression of the Pastoureaux, and on this occasion many 
of them were slaughtered. 

According to Jewish chroniclers, 120 communities suf- 
fered at the hands of the Pastoureaux, and this appears to be 
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an accurate estimate. Baruch also relates that although the 
pope called upon the authorities to protect the Jews, the In- 
quisition would not allow those who had been forcibly bap- 
tized to return to Judaism. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. de Vic and J.J. Vaissete, Histoire générale 
de Languedoc... (1730), passim; S. Grayzel, in: HJ, 17 (1955), 89-120; 
J. Duvernoy (ed.), Registre d’inquisition de Jacques Fournier, évéque 


de Pamiers (1965). 
[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


PAT, JACOB (1890-1966), Jewish labor leader, teacher, author, 
and journalist. Pat was born in *Bialystok into a working-class 
family, was an outstanding student in the *Musar yeshivot, and 
joined the Zionist socialist circles of his native town on the 
eve of the 1905 revolution. He was a member of the *Zionist- 
Socialist Workers’ Party and from 1917 of the *United Jewish 
Socialist Workers’ Party. In 1920 he joined the Bund and at first 
adhered to its left wing. He began his pedagogic career as a 
Hebrew teacher and was later headmaster of several schools, 
as well as an active proponent of Yiddish culture. After World 
War 1 he acted as secretary of the Democratic Jewish Com- 
munity of Bialystok. From 1921 to 1939 he lived in Warsaw. 
He served as secretary of the center of the Yiddish school 
network (CysHO; 1921-29). He was a recognized spokesman 
of the Bund and in 1929 he became a member of the editorial 
board of its daily organ Folkstsaytung. Pat was also a member 
of the Jewish community council of Warsaw. On the eve of 
World War 11 he arrived in the United States as a member of 
the Bund delegation, and remained there. He was a member 
of the body representing the Polish Bund in the U.S. until its 
dissolution (1947), but his main activity was within the *Jewish 
Labor Committee, of which he was the general secretary until 
1963. Though formerly an outspoken anti-Zionist, Pat headed 
the new trend in the Bund which called for a change in the at- 
titude toward the Jewish state in Palestine, even before its es- 
tablishment. He was an ardent orator and a versatile lecturer. 
He began to write Hebrew novels in 1905, later changing to 
Yiddish, and he was a prolific author and publicist who dealt 
with a wide range of subjects. In the United States Pat was co- 
editor of the monthly Zukunft. His writings include Bundistn 
1-2 (1926-29) and Ashes and Fire (1947). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: LS. Hertz (ed.), Doyres Bundistn, 3 (1968), 


61-65. 
[Moshe Mishkinsky] 


PATAI, JOZSEEF (1882-1953), Hungarian and Hebrew poet, 
translator, and editor. Patai, who was born in Gyéngydéspata, 
taught at a Budapest municipal high school (1908-19). 

He published a Hebrew verse collection, Shaashuei Alu- 
mim (“The Pleasures of Youth,’ 1902), and two anthologies of 
Hungarian poetry Babilon vizein (“By the Waters of Babylon,” 
1906) and Sulamit latod a ldangot? (“Shulamit, Do You See the 
Flame?” 1919). A selection of his poems also appeared in Eng- 
lish (1920). He published Hungarian versions of the Hebrew 
poetry of many eras, his translations eventually appearing in 
five volumes entitled Héber kolték (“Hebrew Poets,” 1910-12; 
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19212). Three of his most important works were his volume of 
early recollections, A kézépsé kapu (“The Middle Gate,” 1927); 
A foltamado Szentfold (“The Holy Land Restored,’ 1926), on 
his first visit to Palestine; and his biography of Theodor *Herzl 
(1931; Star over Jordan, 1946). 

Patai also distinguished himself as editor of the Zionist 
monthly Mult és Jové, which he founded in 1912 and edited 
for 27 years. By publishing good translations of major Jewish 
writers from many countries, he imbued Hungarian Jewish 
intellectuals with an appreciation for Jewish literature, art, 
and thought. Patai also combated the anti-Zionists, he and 
some associates founding the Magyar Zsidok Pro Palestina 
Szévetsége (“League of Hungarian Jews for Palestine”), and 
organizing annual pilgrimages to Erez Israel. 

In 1938 Patai emigrated to Palestine. At first he lived 
in Jerusalem but later settled in Givatayim. His subsequent 
publications include the three-volume selection of his writ- 
ings Mivhar Kitvei Yosef Patai (1943); and a volume based on 
his lectures at the Hebrew University (Mi-Sefunei ha-Shirah, 
1939). His son, Raphael *Patai translated two of his works into 
English: The Middle Gate: A Hungarian Jewish Boyhood (1994) 
and Souls and Secrets: Hasidic Stories (1995). 

His wife, EDITH (Ehrenfeld) paTai (1889-1976), author 
and lyric poet, wrote works of Jewish and Zionist inspira- 
tion, notably Engem is hiv a fold (“The Land Calls Me Too,’ 
1927) and a novel, Szent szomjtisdg (“Sacred Thirst,” 1936). His 
sons were the folklore authority Raphael Patai, and Shaul Pa- 
tai (1918-_), professor of chemistry at the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Magyar Irodalmi Lexikon, 2 (1965), 448-9; I. 
Pap, Patai Edith, a kélté (1936). 

[Baruch Yaron] 


PATAI, RAPHAEL (1910-1996), anthropologist, biblical 
scholar, and editor. A son of Jozsef *Patai, he was born in 
Budapest, Hungary. In 1933 he settled in Palestine, where he 
was awarded the first Ph.D. degree of the Hebrew University 
in 1936. Returning to Budapest for a brief period, he was or- 
dained at the rabbinical seminary. In 1938 Patai became an in- 
structor in Hebrew at the Hebrew University. In 1942-43 he 
served as academic secretary of the Haifa Technion. In 1944 
Patai founded the Palestine Institute of Folklore and Ethnol- 
ogy in Jerusalem and served as its director of research until 
1948. In 1945 he launched and edited the journal of the insti- 
tute, Edoth (Communities); a Quarterly of Folklore and Ethnol- 
ogy. In 1949 he began editing a series of books for the institute 
entitled Studies in Folklore and Ethnology (5 vols.) and another 
series Social Studies (2 vols.). 

In 1947 he went to the U.S. and in 1948-57 was professor 
of anthropology at Dropsie College. From 1966 to 1976 he was 
professor of anthropology at Fairleigh Dickinson University, 
Rutherford, New Jersey. During 1956-68 Patai served as pres- 
ident of the American Friends of Tel Aviv University in New 
York. In 1956 he became director of research of the Herz] Insti- 
tute, New York, and from 1957 also editor of the Herzl Press. 
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His main contribution to scholarship resides in two 
fields — the culture of the ancient Hebrews and Jews and that 
of the modern Middle East including Israel. 

He published several hundred articles and more than 
two dozen books, among them: Ha-Mayim (A Study in Pal- 
estinology and Palestinian Folklore, 1936); Ha-Sappanut ha- 
Ivrit (“Jewish Seafaring in Ancient Times,, 1938); Man and 
Earth in Hebrew Custom, Belief and Legend (2 vols., 1942-43); 
Madda ha-Adam (“An Introduction to Anthropology,’ 2 
vols., 1947-48); Man and Temple in Ancient Jewish Myth and 
Ritual (1947, 19677); Israel Between East and West (1953, 19707); 
Sex and Family in the Bible and the Middle East (1959); Golden 
River to Golden Road: Society, Culture and Change in the 
Middle East (1962, 1967, 1969, 1971); Hebrew Myths (with 
Robert Graves, 1964); and The Hebrew Goddess (1967). Sub- 
sequent works include: The Arab Mind (1973); The Jewish 
Mind (1977); The Vanished Worlds of Jewry (1980); The Seed of 
Abraham: Jews and Arabs in Contact and Conflict (1986); Be- 
tween Budapest and Jerusalem (1992); The Jewish Alchemists: 
A History and Source Book (1994); and The Jews of Hungary 
(1995). 

Patai also edited a number of important publications, 
such as: The Republic of Syria (2 vols., 1956); The Republic of 
Lebanon (2 vols., 1956); The Kingdom of Jordan (1956*); Herzl 
Year Book (1958-65); The Complete Diaries of Theodor Herzl 
(5 vols., 1960); Studies in Biblical and Jewish Folklore (with 
Francis Lee Utley and Dov Noy, 1960); Women in the Mod- 
ern World (1967); and Encyclopedia of Zionism and Israel (2 


vols., 1971). 
[Tovia Preschel/Rohan Saxena (2™ ed.)] 


PATERSON, city in N.E. New Jersey. Jews first settled in 
Paterson in the early 1840s. In 1904 there were 1,250 Jews in 
the city, and the Jewish population increased to about 35,000 
in the late 1940s. However, by 1960 the number declined to 
15,000. By 2000, the Jewish population of Paterson declined 
to less than 1,000 - with approximately 30,000 Jews living in 
the surrounding communities of Wayne, Fair Lawn, Frank- 
lin Lakes, Wyckoff, Oakland, Pompton Lakes, Glen Rock, 
and Ridgewood. Jewish settlers of the 1840s came from Ger- 
many, Bohemia, and Hungary. They were primarily tailors 
and merchants. In 1847 a group of them organized Congre- 
gation B'nai Jeshurun, becoming the first Jewish congregation 
in New Jersey. In the late 1870s Congregation B'nai Jeshurun 
gradually changed from a traditional Orthodox synagogue 
to a more liberal Reform congregation. An Orthodox group 
was to maintain a daily minyan on a lower level through their 
years in Paterson. In 1894 a new large, impressive synagogue 
was built on the corner of Broadway and Straight Street due 
to the generosity of Nathan *Barnert, a Jewish philanthropist, 
who served as mayor of Paterson from 1883 to 1886 and was 
re-elected in 1889. A bronze statue at the Paterson City Hall 
Plaza was dedicated in his honor in 1925. Barnert, who also 
served two terms as alderman in the 1870s, was later to es- 
tablish the Miriam Barnert Hebrew Free School, the Nathan 
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and Miriam Barnert Hospital and the Barnert Home for Or- 
phans and the Aged. 

In 1886 the Russian and Polish Jews who had migrated to 
Paterson in the early 1880s did not wish to affiliate with Con- 
gregation Bnai Jeshurun because of this synagogue’s trend to- 
ward Reform Judaism. They organized their own congrega- 
tion, Congregation B'nai Israel. Another large and impressive 
synagogue was built on Godwin Street, becoming known as 
the Big Shul. Romanian Jews established Ahavath Joseph Con- 
gregation, known as the Little Shul, a block away on Godwin 
Street in the early 1900s. The Lubavitch founded the United 
Brotherhood Anshai Lodz or Polish Shul on Fair Street in the 
early 1900s. In 1907 a Conservative synagogue, Congrega- 
tion Emanuel, was dedicated on Van Houten Street, moving 
to Broadway and East 33"4 Street in 1929. Congregation Ohav 
Sholom, another Orthodox shul, was founded about 1915. The 
Water Street Shul was organized and built on the North West 
side of the Passaic River. Paterson also maintained a mikveh 
on Paterson Street. Even with this growth in Jewish life, there 
was growing antagonism towards Jews and other “new im- 
migrants” at this time. Newspaper editorials clearly indicated 
that undesirable Europeans were those from southern and 
Eastern Europe, including the Jews then beginning to arrive 
from Russia and Poland. These Jewish immigrants, who had 
fled the Russian pogroms, especially those in the Polish textile 
centers of Lodz and Bialystok in 1905 and 1906, were attracted 
to the “Silk City” of Paterson. A sampling of Russian Jews in 
Paterson reported by the U.S. Immigration Commission in 
1911 indicated that more than 91% had worked in textile mills 
prior to coming to the United States. Gradually the new Jew- 
ish immigrants moved into a troubled silk industry. New and 
improved machinery had made it possible for employers to 
replace skilled, expensive English, German, and Irish labor 
with less skilled and cheaper Jewish, Italian, and other “new 
immigrant” labor, creating antisemitic feeling in the city. The 
exposure of Jewish workers to radical ideas, labor organiza- 
tions, and strikes in Europe helped to continue Paterson's long 
tradition of labor troubles. Close to 5,000 Jews worked in the 
silk industry in 1913. When a bitter strike erupted that year, 
the Jewish textile workers joined other ethnic workers to fight 
against the four-loom system, the fine system, and the black- 
list. As labor difficulties continued even after the strike, many 
silk manufacturers moved their factories to Pennsylvania coal- 
mining towns and to the South. Many Jews acquired machin- 
ery during the 1920s and opened small shops often with only 
one or two employees. During the 1920s, as many as 90% of 
the silk-manufacturing shops in Paterson were operated by 
Polish Jews. Competition was intense, and few shops pros- 
pered. By the end of World War 11 the silk industry in Pater- 
son had virtually disappeared, while the city’s other important 
sources of employment and economic activity, in addition to 
manufacturing, retail, and wholesale establishments, began a 
period of stagnation. 

After 1940, the city’s suburbs, Clifton to the south, Fair 
Lawn to the east, and Wayne to the west, grew substantially, 
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as did their Jewish populations. The number of Jewish con- 
gregations in Paterson declined after 1945. In 2005, the last 
remaining synagogue in Paterson - Temple Emanuel - was 
preparing to move to Franklin Lakes, the present home of 
Barnert Temple-Congregation B'nai Jeshurun. The only Jew- 
ish presence remaining in Paterson would be the yeshiva on 
Park Avenue and the Jewish Federation Apartments. 

Distinguished Jewish residents, or former residents of 
Paterson, include United States Senator Frank *Lautenberg, 
who served in the Senate from 1982 to 2000 and was elected 
to a fourth term in 2002; father-and-son poets Louis and Al- 
len *Ginsberg; former Democratic Congressman Charles S. 
Joelson, who served as a judge of the Superior Court of New 
Jersey; Jacob Fabian, theater mogul in the 1920s whose gen- 
erous philanthropy made it possible to build the magnificent 
and historic Temple Emanuel sanctuary; and Henry and Joe 
Taub, founders of Automatic Data Processing (app). Henry 
Taub was the president of the American Jewish Joint Distri- 
bution Committee. 


Passaic County Jewish Organizational Life 

Yavneh Academy was founded in 1942 as the Paterson Yavneh 
Yeshiva. It started with six children in its kindergarten. In 1954, 
it erected a school in Paterson and later moved to Paramus 
in 1981. A Workmen’s Circle Children’s school, also called the 
“Shula,” opened in Paterson in 1921. The Gerrard Berman Day 
School: Solomon Schechter of North Jersey opened in Pomp- 
ton Lakes in 1985 and moved to its current Oakland location 
in 1993. In 1906 a small group of young women who met reg- 
ularly at the Barnert Hebrew Free School came together to 
form the ywHA. In 1914 the YMHA was incorporated and five 
years later it moved to Orpheus Hall on Broadway. In 1976 
the yM-ywua of North Jersey opened in Wayne to serve the 
cultural, social, educational, health, and physical recreation 
needs of the suburban Passaic County Jewish community. In 
the 1970s Wayne became a major hub of Jewish life for subur- 
ban Passaic. It had three synagogues - Congregation Shomrei 
Torah, Temple Beth Tikvah, and the Chabad Center of Passaic 
County. The Jewish Federation of North Jersey was evolved 
from the Jewish Community Council of Paterson, founded in 
1933 to coordinate the work of various organizations in their 
local and national fund-raising campaigns. In 2004, the Fed- 
eration merged with the uj Federation of Bergen County & 
North Hudson to form the uja Federation of Northern New 
Jersey. In 1944 the Jewish Social Service Bureau of Paterson 
was formed to oversee the welfare of homeless Jewish children. 
This agency was later to become Jewish Family and Children’s 
Service. Daughters of Miriam Home for Orphans and the 
Aged first opened in 1921 in Paterson as an orphanage and el- 
derly shelter. In 1926 it moved to its current location in Clifton 
and became strictly a nursing home in the 1950s. 


[Alan J.Grossman (2™4 ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Historical Society of North Jersey, 
Our Paterson Jewish Heritage (1987); W.N. Jamison, Religion in New 
Jersey (1964); RJ. Vecoli, People of New Jersey (1965); U.S. Immigra- 
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fore he was able to leave for the East. His body was later sent 
to Judea for burial. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Ant., 14:48-79, 62-97, 123-4; Jos., Wars, 
1:117-58, 171-4, 183-4; Klausner, Bayit Sheni, 3 (19507), 214-28, 238-40; 
A. Schalit, Hordos ha-Melekh (1964°), 13 f£.; Schuerer, Gesch, 1 (1901°), 
291ff., 341ff.; Graetz, Hist, 2 (1893), 47, 56-57; EM. Abel, Histoire de 
la Palestine, 1 (1952), 287ff. 


[Abraham Schalit] 


ARISTOBULUS III (Hebrew name Jonathan; d. 35 B.c.£.), 
last Hasmonean high priest. His father was Alexander, son 
of *Aristobulus 11, his mother was Alexandra, daughter of 
Hyrcanus 11, and his sister *Mariamne the Hasmonean, wife 
of Herod. Aristobulus was due to become high priest, but 
Herod was afraid of Hasmonean influence on the people, 
and appointed the Babylonian *Hananel in his place. Mari- 
amne and Alexandra considered this appointment discrimina- 
tion against the Hasmonean dynasty. According to Josephus, 
Alexandra asked Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, to intercede 
with Mark Antony on her son’s behalf. Antony ignored her 
request, but he summoned Aristobulus on the advice of De- 
lius, a Roman who had visited Jerusalem and admired both 
the lad’s good looks and the beauty of Mariamne. Herod feared 
that this visit might endanger his regime, and wrote to Ant- 
ony that if Aristobulus left Judea, anti-Roman riots would en- 
sue. Antony consequently canceled Aristobulus’ visit. Most of 
this story about Delius is probably not authentic. It appears 
in part to have been the invention of Herod's sister, *Salome, 
who wished to incite Herod against Mariamne, and in part 
a story that developed as a result of Cleopatra's advice that 
Alexandra send her son to Antony. In any event, Herod 
did change his mind, dismissed Hananel, and appointed Aris- 
tobulus, hoping thereby to keep him under supervision. How- 
ever, when Aristobulus appeared before the people for the 
first time, dressed in the ceremonial garb of the high priest, 
on the Feast of Tabernacles in 36 B.c.E., he was welcomed 
with cries of joy and undisguised affection. Herod again saw 
Aristobulus as a threat to his power and resolved to mur- 
der him. Aristobulus was drowned in the baths at Jericho by 
Herod’s soldiers. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Wars, 1:437; Jos., Ant., 15:21-64; 20:2.47 ff; 
Klausner, Bayit Sheni, 4 (19507), 12-14; A.Schalit, Hordos ha-Melekh 
(1960), 61-66; A.H.M. Jones, The Herods of Judaea (1938), 37, 51-54. 


[Abraham Schalit] 


ARISTOBULUS (c. 35 B.c.£.-7 B.C.E.), son of *Herod and 
*Mariamne. Of Hasmonean lineage, both Aristobulus and 
his elder brother *Alexander were regarded as eventual heirs 
to the throne. The two were sent to Rome for their educa- 
tion. After his return to Judea, Aristobulus married Berenice, 
daughter of Herod’s sister, Salome. Life at the court began 
with a long succession of slander against Aristobulus and his 
brother, who, though apparently more prudent, was still not 
beyond suspicion. Herod, although reluctant at first to be- 
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lieve all the stories about his sons, was eventually convinced 
of their treachery. This resulted in the reinstatement of Anti- 
pater, Herod’s son by Doris, as heir to the throne (13 B.C.E.). 
Antipater and Salome went to great lengths to arouse the king’s 
hatred toward his Hasmonean offspring, finally producing a 
forged letter as evidence of their plot to kill Herod. The youths 
fled to the fortress of Alexandrium, but they were seized and 
imprisoned despite their protestations of innocence. In a 
last desperate attempt, Aristobulus threatened to denounce 
Salome to the king as having communicated state secrets to his 
enemy, the Arab Syllaeus, if she did not come to the princes’ 
aid. Salome, however, reported the incident to Herod, 
who thereupon ordered the youths to be confined separately 
in chains. Permission was obtained from Augustus to try 
the brothers, but before a joint council of the king’s relatives 
and the provincial governors. At the trial, held at Berytus 
(Beirut), the princes were given no opportunity to defend 
themselves and were condemned. A dispute then ensued 
among the Roman officials as to the penalty to be admin- 
istered, Saturninus, the presiding officer, recommending 
clemency, and the majority demanding the death sentence. 
The majority view finally prevailed and the brothers were 
executed by strangulation in Sebaste (Samaria). The bodies 
were sent to Alexandrium for burial near the grave of Alex- 
ander, the princes’ maternal grandfather. Augustus, on learn- 
ing of the execution, was reported as exclaiming “he would 
sooner be Herod's pig than Herod's son” (Macrobius, Satur- 
nalia 2:4, no. 11). 

By his marriage with Berenice, Aristobulus had three 
sons: Herod, Agrippa, and Aristobulus; and two daughters: 
Herodias and Mariamne. The children were cared for with 
great devotion by their grandfather, King Herod. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Ant., 15:342; 16:11, 133, 193 ff.; 17:12 ff., 
133ff.; Jos., Wars, 1:445ff.; Schuerer, Gesch, 1 (1901*), 369-73, 407-11; 
Schuerer, Hist, 149-56; A. Schalit, Hordos ha-Melekh (1964), index. 


[Isaiah Gafni] 


ARISTOBULUS, brother of Agrippa 1 and youngest of the 
three sons of Aristobulus, the son of Herod, and Berenice. 
After executing their father on charges of treason in 7 B.C.E. 
Herod brought up the three children with great devotion. They 
married women of high rank, Aristobulus marrying Jotape, 
the daughter of King Sampsigeramus of Emesa. However, rela- 
tions between the two younger brothers, Agrippa 1 and Aristo- 
bulus, became strained. Their mutual animosity was displayed 
before Flaccus, the governor of Syria (c. 32-35 C.E.). A bound- 
ary dispute between Damascus and Sidon had come before 
the governor, who at the time was entertaining Agrippa. The 
Damascenes offered Agrippa a large sum of money in return 
for his support. After learning of the incident, Aristobulus 
denounced his brother before the governor for accepting the 
bribe. Flaccus was thus forced to break off his friendship with 
Agrippa. In 40 c.£., Aristobulus was one of the Jewish leaders 
who appeared before Petronius, governor of Syria, appealing 
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tion Commission, Immigrants in Industries, Pt. 5: Silk Goods... (1911); 
W. Nelson and C.A. Shriner, History of Paterson and Its Environs, 3 
vols. (1920); J. Haberman, Jews in New Jersey (Ms. Rutgers Univer- 
sity); M.W. Garber, “Silk Industry of Paterson New Jersey” (1968; un- 
published Ph.D. dissertation, Rutgers University); J. Nathans, “The 
World of the Jewish Historical Society of North Jersey,” unpublished 
address (2002). 


PATHROS (Heb. 01nd), region mentioned five times in 
the Bible (Isa. 11:11; Jer. 44:1, 15; Ezek. 29:14; 30:14), either 
in connection with *Mizrayim or with a city of Lower Egypt 
(Nof = Memphis or *Zoan = Tanis). The name is derived, like 
the Greek Ila8ovpns, Pa8wens (LXxX, Jer. 51:1, 15; Ezek. 29:14; 
30:14), from the Egyptian expression pa to resy (“the South- 
ern Land”), i.e., Upper Egypt. In the Bible, Pathros is named 
as a region where Jewish communities existed, both before 
and after the fall of Jerusalem in 587. According to Ezekiel 
29:14, Pathros is considered the original home of the Egyp- 
tians. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Erman, in: ZAW, 10 (1890), 118-9; G. 
Steindorf, in: Beitraege zur Assyriologie und semitischer Sprachwis- 


senschaft, 1 (1890), 344. 
[Alan Richard Schulman] 


PATINKIN, DON (Dan) (1922-1995), Israel economist and 
educator. He was born in Chicago and after teaching at the 
University of Chicago (1947-48) and at the University of Illi- 
nois (1948-49), he settled in Israel in 1949 and began teaching 
at the Hebrew University in Jerusalem (full professor, 1957). 
In 1956 he became director of research at the Falk Institute 
for Economic Research in Israel. From 1982 to 1986 he was 
rector of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem and its presi- 
dent 1988-89. Patinkin’s principal fields of interest were the 
theory of money, monetary influences on an economy, and 
the general economic development of the State of Israel. He 
wrote Keynesian Economics and the Quantity Theory (1954), 
Money, Interest and Prices (1956, 19657), The Israel Economy: 
‘The First Decade (1959), and On the Nature of the Monetary 
Mechanism (1967). In 1970 he was awarded the Israel Prize 
in economics. 


PATINKIN, MANDY (1952-_), U.S. actor and singer. Born in 
Chicago, Patinkin attended the Julliard School of Drama and 
then performed in regional theater before appearing in New 
York in Shakespeare Festival productions. He rose to promi- 
nence with his Tony Award-winning portrayal of Che Guevara 
in the musical Evita (1980) and later starred in Stephen Sond- 
heim’s musical Sunday in the Park with George (Tony nomi- 
nation, 1984). Other Broadway roles include The Shadow Box 
(1977); The Secret Garden (1991); Falsettos (1992); Mandy Pa- 
tinkin in Concert: Mamaloshen (1998); The Wild Party (Tony 
nomination, 2000); and Celebrating Sondheim (2002). 

In 1995 he joined the cast of the television series Chicago 
Hope and won an Emmy Award for Best Actor in a Dramatic 
Role. He starred in the Tv movies Sunday in the Park with 
George (1986), Broken Glass (1996), The Hunchback (1997), 
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and Strange Justice (1999), and was a regular on the Tv series 
Dead Like Me (2003-4). 

Patinkin has appeared in films including The Big Fix 
(1978), Night of the Juggler (1980), Ragtime (1981), Daniel 
(1983), Yentl (1983), Maxie (1985), The Princess Bride (1987), 
Alien Nation (1988), The House on Carroll Street (1988), Dick 
Tracy (1990), True Colors (1991), Impromptu (1991), The Doc- 
tor (1991), The Music of Chance (1993), and Lulu on the Bridge 
(1998). 

His mother wrote two cookbooks: Grandma Doralee Pa- 
tinkin’s Jewish Family Cookbook (1997) and Grandma Doralee 
Patinkin’s Jewish Holiday Cookbook (1999). 


[Jonathan Licht / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


PATKIN, MAX (“The Clown Prince of Baseball”; 1920-1999), 
US. baseball player and entertainer, known for his goofy an- 
tics as a rubber-necked, double-jointed comic genius in a ca- 
reer that spanned 50 years. Born in Philadelphia, Patkin was 
a minor league pitcher before an arm injury curtailed his ca- 
reer. Patkin then joined the Navy during World War 11, and 
began clowning around in lopsided games while in the ser- 
vice. One day while stationed in Hawaii in 1944, Joe DiMag- 
gio homered off Patkin, and in mock anger, Patkin threw his 
glove down and chased DiMaggio around the bases, much 
to the delight of the fans. Thus a career in show business was 
born. Patkin, successor to Al *Schacht as the second Clown 
Prince of Baseball, was hired as a comic coach by Bill Veeck, 
owner of the Cleveland Indians and later the St. Louis Browns, 
to boost the attendance of his teams. Patkin also began per- 
forming his celebrated slapstick and pantomime routines at 
minor league games across the U.S., Canada, Puerto Rico, 
and Mexico. With his rubbery face transformed into dozens 
of shapes, an oversize nose, a 63” rail-thin body inside an 
oversized uniform - Veeck said that Patkin was put together 
by someone who couldn't read the instructions very well - a 
question mark on the back of his uniform in place of a num- 
ber, and a ballcap that he wore sideways, Patkin was tailor- 
made for clowning. He became even more famous after he 
starred as himself in the movie classic Bull Durham (1988). 
Patkin estimated that he performed more than 4,000 times - 
never missing a game between 1946 and 1993 - and played to 
as many as 75,000 fans in Cleveland and as few as four in Great 
Falls, Montana, on the night Neil Armstrong stepped onto the 
moon. Patkin retired from clowning on August 19, 1995, and 
his trademark uniform and cap were donated to the Baseball 
Hall of Fame. Patkin published his autobiography, The Clown 


Prince of Baseball, in 1994. 
[Elli Wohlgelernter (2"¢ ed.)] 


PATRAS, port city in N. Peloponnesus, Greece. There were 
Jews living in Patras in ancient times, as can be assumed from 
the Hebrew inscriptions found in the local church of St. Anas- 
tasius; *Benjamin of Tudela reported the presence of 50 Jews 
there in the 12 century. Under Byzantine rule the Jews owned 
land and farms. When the Venetians conquered the town in 
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1532, they took Jewish prisoners whom they sold as slaves in 
Italy. Sailors from Naples and Sicily, who attacked Patras in 
1595, plundered and murdered Jews. Already in the 16» cen- 
tury there were four synagogues in the city, one Ashkenazi 
and three Sephardi (two were Sicilian and one was of Iberian 
origin). Many noted scholars lived there: Moses Alashkar (d. 
after 1535), author of responsa; Shem Tov b. Jacob Melammed, 
author of Keter Shem Tov and Maamar Mordechai; David Vital, 
author of Mikhtam le-David and Keter Torah; Jacob ha-Levi 
(d. 1636), author of responsa; Meir Melammed, author of Mish- 
petei Zedek; and others. Mordecai Zevi, father of false messiah 
Shabbetai Zevi, is noted as originating in Patras before mov- 
ing to Izmir. In the 17" century, during the Turko-Venetian 
War, when the Venetians captured the city in 1647, the Jews 
fled the town. Many fell into slavery and were redeemed by 
the Jewish communities of Italy and Amsterdam. However, 
a small number of Jews returned to Patras. In the fighting in 
1684, Jews fled the city and many reached Larissa. Others fell 
into slavery and were redeemed by the Jewish communities of 
Salonika, Italy, and western Europe. Returning in 1715 when 
Turkish rule was re-established, Jewish merchants integrated 
into local trade, and with the development of the port they 
traded with Venice, and Holland. Jewish silk merchants from 
Patras traveled as far as Persia for their purchases. In the Rus- 
sian-Turkish War of 1770, the Greek-Orthodox persecuted 
the Jews, but in the fighting the Ottoman Turkish soldiers 
barely distinguished between the Jews and the Greek-Ortho- 
dox, and almost destroyed the Jewish community. In 1809, 
the Jews were a small fraction of the population, but none- 
theless had an important role in local commerce. The Jewish 
community ceased to exist at the time of the Greek Revo- 
lution (1821-29). The 17 families that were left in the city at 
the end of the Ottoman Period had fled to Larissa, Chal- 
kis, and Corfu at the onset of the fighting and disturbances. 
When the Greek government was formed in 1832, Patras 
became a center for the Jews, attracting them from Zakyn- 
thos, Arta, Preveza, and mainly Corfu. In the Greek-Turkish 
War of 1881, the community temporarily disbanded and 
fled, but soon returned to the city. At the end of the 19 cen- 
tury, the Greek historian Thomopoulos accused the Jews of 
dishonesty in their profession as moneylenders and accused 
them of being responsible for plagues. In 1902, the commu- 
nity consisted of some 15-20 poor families of peddlers. In 
1905 the Jewish community was officially recognized by the 
Greek government. In 1923 there were 40 to 50 Jews living 
in the town, most of them merchants or commission agents. 
In late 1943-early 1944, 242 Jews fled from the town in order 
to escape the Nazis; others were deported when, on March 
28, 1944, the Germans apprehended 12 families who had not 
managed to hide. The city itself, as well as the region, was a 
place for hiding Jews fleeing from arrest by the Germans in 
Salonika and Athens. Several Jews from Patras joined the par- 
tisans. Vito Belleli was executed by the Germans after being 
caught as a partisan. In 1946, there were 122 Jews in the city; 
most were dependent on financial help from the Joint Distri- 
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bution Committee. In 1948 there were 150 Jews in Patras, by 
1958 their number had dwindled to 37, and 19 Jews were reg- 
istered in 1967. Most of the Jews left for Athens, Israel, and the 
United States. By the late 1970s, only five families remained in 
the city. The synagogue was destroyed in 1980, and the rem- 
nants of its interior were eventually displayed in the Jewish 
Museum in Athens. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Starr, Jews in the Byzantine Empire (1939), 
229; idem, Romania (1949), 73-76; J. Nehama, In Memoriam, ed. by 
M. Molho, 2 (1949), 57, 164; M. Molho and J. Nehama, Shoat Yehudei 
Yavan (1965), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Rivlin and L. Born- 
stein-Makovetsky, “Patras,” in: Pinkas Kehillot Yavan (1999), 310-18. 


[Simon Marcus / Yitzchak Kerem (24 ed.)] 


PATRIA, ship bearing “illegal” Jewish immigrants to Pales- 
tine which sank in Haifa Bay. Early in November 1940, the 
steamers Milos and Pacific, together carrying 1,771 Jewish ref- 
ugees from Central Europe, arrived in Haifa (see: *Immigra- 
tion, “Illegal”). The passengers were transferred on board the 
12,000-ton French liner, Patria, which had been chartered by 
the British, to be deported to the island of *Mauritius, by order 
of the British Mandatory government in accordance with the 
Defense Regulations (Entry Prohibition; 1940). They were not 
to be permitted entry to Palestine at any time. On the morn- 
ing of November 25, when the transshipment of the passen- 
gers of the Atlantic - another ship with about 1,800 “illegal” 
immigrants — was in progress and some 130 of them were al- 
ready on the Patria, the ship blew up and sank within 15 min- 
utes inside Haifa Bay with a loss of life of about 260 persons; 
the number of bodies finally recovered was 209. This disaster 
was caused by the ignition of explosives brought aboard in an 
attempt to sabotage the engines and thus prevent the depor- 
tation. The survivors of the Patria were permitted to remain 
in Palestine and were interned for some time at the detention 
camp at *Athlit. They were released by groups in the course 
of 1941. However, the remaining passengers of the Aflantic, 
about 1,600 persons, mostly from Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
and Poland, were deported to Mauritius and interned there 
until August 1945. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.M. Mardoy, Strictly Illegal (1964) 56-83; 
B. Habas, Gate Breakers (1963), 126-49; G.E. Steiner, Patria (Heb., 
1964); Yad Vashem, Ha-Shoah ve-ha-Gevurah be-Aspaklaryah shel 
ha-Ittonut ha-Ivrit, 2 (1966), 1842-884. 


[Aharon Zwergbaum] 


PATRIARCHS, THE, the founding fathers of the people of 
Israel, *Abraham, *Isaac, and *Jacob. 


History and Use of the Term 

Iv Maccabees 7:19 refers to “our patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob,” but the same work (16:25) also speaks of, “Abra- 
ham and Isaac and Jacob and all the patriarchs” (The New 
Testament applies the term to Abraham (Heb. 7:4), to the 
12 sons of Jacob, and to David (Acts 7:8-9 and 2:29).) How- 
ever, the rabbinic restriction of the designation to Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob (Ber. 16b) follows the biblical Hebrew pat- 
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tern which frequently features this triad and never extends 
it to include others. 

The development of the concept may be traced through 
the *Genesis narratives (28:13; 32:9) to its first usage in Exodus 
2:24. The Hebrew term ha-avot in its absolute form, mean- 
ing “the [three] fathers,” par excellence, is never used in the 
Hebrew Bible, only the possessive suffixed form, either in 
conjunction with the three names (Deut. 1:8; 6:10; 9:5; 29:12; 
30:20; I Chron. 29:18. Not quite analogous is the usage in Ex. 
3:6, 15, 16; 4:5), or alone in unambiguous reference to the Di- 
vine promises (Deut. 1:21, 35 and passim 26 times; Ex. 13:5, 11; 
Num. 14:23; Josh. 1:6; 5:6; 21:41; Judg. 2:1; Jer. 11:5; 32:22; Ezek. 
20:42; 47:14). In fact, mention of the patriarchs in the Bible is 
predominantly in this connection. 


The Chronological Background 

The joint lifetimes of the three patriarchs cover a period of 
just over 300 years (Gen. 21:5; 25:26; 47:28). However, in the 
absence of external synchronistic controls, their place within 
the framework of history was formerly sought relative to the 
date of the Exodus and the duration of the Egyptian slavery. 
But given that both of these are now thought by most scholars 
not to be historical events, it is more productive to examine 
the individual tales of the patriarchs to determine when each 
might have been written and for what purpose. (For current 
thinking on the historicity of the Patriarchal Period see *Gen- 
esis, *History, Beginning.) In general, the patriarchs and their 
activities are reflections of life in later Israel projected back- 
ward into ancient times. 


The Mesopotamian Background 

One of the peculiarities of the patriarchal narratives is the 
consistent association with *Mesopotamia. The family origi- 
nated in Ur (Gen. 11:28; 15:7; Neh. 9:7; cf. Josh. 24:2-3), then 
moved to Haran in the north (Gen. 11:31). Abraham found a 
wife for Isaac there (24:4 ff.) and Jacob fled there from Esau’s 
wrath (28:2, 10). He spent a good part of his adult life there 
and all the tribes except Benjamin originated in that area. This 
association ends abruptly with Jacob. 


The Onomasticon 

The patriarchs are descended from Shem son of Noah through 
the line of Eber (Gen. 10:21-32; 11:10-32). Of 38 names con- 
nected with the family, 27 never recur in the Bible. A large 
number conform to the onomastic patterns common to the 
Western Semites during the first half of the second millen- 
nium B.c.£. and later. Of special interest is the identity of the 
personal names, Peleg (10:25; 11:16-19), Serug (11:20-23), Na- 
hor (11:22-27; 24:10), and Terah (11:24-32), with place names 
in the vicinity of *Haran, mentioned as early as the *Mari and 
Kultepe texts. Haran shows a high degree of aramaization in 
the eighth to seventh centuries (Dion., CANE II, 1284), re- 
flected in the importance of this area and its Aramean con- 
nections in Genesis. 


Patriarchal Society 
Given that the patriarchal narratives were composed over 
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centuries, they vary in their depictions of the patriarchs in 
society. Sometimes the patriarchs are shown as ass-nomads 
(Gen. 12:16; 22:3, 5), constantly on the move, primarily rais- 
ers of sheep and cattle (12:16; et al.), and, as such, restricted in 
the scope of their wanderings (33:13). Other traditions refer 
to large numbers of camels (Gen. 12:16; 24:10). They are tent- 
dwellers (12:8, et al.), but their travels take place between great 
urban centers into which they rarely venture. These peregri- 
nations are confined to sites in the sparsely populated central 
hill country and the Negev, viz., Shechem, Beth-El, Hebron, 
Beer-Sheba, Gerar, and, in the case of Jacob, also central Gil- 
ead. Some traditions picture the patriarchs in the first stages 
of agriculture (26:12; cf. 37:7). Grave traditions associate them 
with the cave of Machpelah in Hebron (49:29-30; 50:13). There 
are also traditions of the patriarchs as warriors. Abram the 
noble warrior in Genesis 14 (Muffs) commands a professional 
fighting force, which successfully defeats an international 
invading army. Jacob boasts of having taken land from the 
Amorites with his sword and bow (Gen. 48:22). 

Sometimes the contacts of the patriarchs with their 
neighbors are peaceful. They make pacts with them (14:13; 
21:22-32; 26:28-31) and purchase land from them (23:2-30; 
33:19). In another account, though (Genesis 34), Jacob’s fam- 
ily wipes out a city of *Hivites. The closeness of the patriarchs 
with the Arameans mirrors periods of Aramean-Hebrew 
cooperation during the monarchy (cf. Gen. 32:44-54 with 
11 Kings 16:5). Social institutions unattested in the Torah out- 
side of the patriarchal narratives are paralleled elsewhere in 
ancient Near Eastern sources. Concubinage in cases of child- 
lessness (16:2; 30:2) is well attested (15:2-4) and transference 
of the birthright (25:29-34; 27:1-29, contrast Deut. 21:15 ff.) is 
also found. 


The Religion of the Patriarchs 

The Bible represents the patriarchs etiologically as religious fig- 
ures. Circumcision is traced back to Abraham (Gen. 17:9-27), 
who also founds religious sites at Shechem (Gen. 12:6), Hebron 
(Gen. 13:18), and Moriah (Gen. 22:14). He also recognizes the 
sanctity of (Jeru)salem (Gen. 14:18-20). The vision of Jacob 
and his vow (Genesis 28) serve as the foundation legend for 
Jeroboam’s temple at Bethel (1 Kings 13:26 ff.). The tradition of 
Joshua 24:2 mentions the idolatry of Abraham’s forebears (cf. 
Gen. 31:19, 30, 32; 35:2—4), which inspired the later accounts of 
Abraham the idol smasher wholly absent from Genesis. The 
appellation, “the God of my [your/his] father” has earlier and 
later parallels. The possessive suffix is used in reference to each 
and all of the patriarchs (Gen. 26:24; 28:13; 31:42; 32:10; 46:1, 
3; 50:17; Ex. 3:6), but is never employed by or to Abraham in 
respect of Terah. 

The patriarchal narratives are extraordinary in the de- 
piction of experiences in direct variance with the moral and 
religious ideas and cultic norms found in the legal sections 
of the Torah. Abraham married his paternal half-sister (Gen. 
20:12; contrast Lev. 18:9, 11); Jacob was simultaneously mar- 
ried to two sisters (contrast Lev. 18:18); Abraham planted a 
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sacred tree (Gen. 21:33; contrast Deut. 16:21); Jacob set up sa- 
cred stone pillars (Gen. 28:18, 22; 31:13, 45-52; 35:14; contrast 
Ex. 23:24); there are no festivals; and the fathers build altars, 
never using existing ones, and they offer sacrifices without 
priest or temple (Gen. 12:7-8; 13:4, 18; 22:9, 133 26:25; 31:543 
30:203 35:1, 3, 73 46:1). 

The patriarchal accounts are distinguished by the em- 
ployment of numerous divine names, several of them unique 
(see Names of *God): El Elyon (Gen. 14:18, 22), El Ro’i (16:13), 
El Olam (21:33), El Beth-El (31:13; 35:7), El Elohei Yisrael 
(33:19-20), and, most frequent of all, El Shaddai (17:1; 28:3; 
35:11; 43:14; 48:3; Ex. 6:3). In addition, one finds Pahad Yizhak 
(Gen. 31-42; cf. 31:53) and Abbir Yaakov (49:24). It should be 
pointed out that the E/ element is a widespread Semitic word 
for God and occurs as a component in theophoric names be- 
yond the Canaanite sphere. In the patriarchal narratives it al- 
ways appears as a generalized name which becomes person- 
alized only in combination with an identifying element. For 
these reasons, it is unlikely to be identical with the proper 
name El, designating the head of the Canaanite pantheon. It 
is significant that Genesis, unlike the rest of the Bible, contains 
no reference either to Baal or to fertility cults. 


[Nahum M. Sarna / S. David Sperling (274 ed.)] 


Patriarchs and Matriarchs in the Aggadah 

Only Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob may be designated as the pa- 
triarchs, and *Sarah, *Rebekah, *Rachel, and *Leah, the matri- 
archs (Ber. 16b; Sem. 1:14). Sarah conceived on Rosh Ha-Sha- 
nah (Ber. 29a). The patriarchs were born and died in Tishri (R. 
Eliezer) or Nisan (R. Joshua, RH 11a) except for Isaac, who was 
born on Passover. They were indeed the “Fathers of the world” 
(Shek. 8a). Although they eventually begot children they were 
originally sterile (Yev. 64b). The matriarchs were also at first 
barren because the Almighty longed for their prayers (Song 
R. 2:14, no. 8). The merit and faith of the patriarchs were great. 
The Almighty rebuked Moses by contrasting his lack of faith 
with their unwavering faith (Sanh. 111a). They were the first to 
make the Almighty known to man (Men. 53a), and they insti- 
tuted the daily services (Ber. 26b). All three patriarchs were on 
an equal spiritual level (Gen. R. 1:15). Yet in a sense Jacob was 
the choicest of the patriarchs: Abraham and Isaac both begot 
wicked sons - Ishmael and Esau, respectively —- whereas all 
Jacob's sons were loyal to God (“his bed was complete”; Lev. 
R. 36:5; Zohar, Gen. 119b). The three patriarchs were tested in 
many ways, including by famine, so that their descendants 
would be worthy of receiving the Torah (Midrash Sam. 28:2). 
Neither the yezer ha-ra (the “evil inclination” - hypostasized) 
nor the Angel of Death had mastery over them, and in death 
they were not touched by worms; they were given a foretaste 
of the bliss of the hereafter here on earth (BB 17a). They con- 
stituted the divine chariot of Ezekiel’s vision (Gen. R. 47:6). 
God turned their meditations into the key that opened the 
road to freedom for their descendants (Gen. R. 70:6), and it 
was for the sake of the patriarchs and matriarchs that He lib- 
erated the Israelites from Egypt (RH 11a). 
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The virtue of the patriarchs stood their descendants in 
good stead; and it was for their sake that God hastened their 
redemption (RH 11a; see also *Zekhut Avot). When the Israel- 
ites sinned with the golden calf, Moses prayed for forgiveness 
on their behalf, but only when he recalled the patriarchs were 
they forgiven (Shab. 30a; Deut. R. 3:11). 

There are differences of opinion whether “Merit of the 
Fathers” (zekhut avot) would always operate in favor of their 
descendants. One view is that it would continue forever (Lev. 
R. 36:6), while another held that it would come to an end, and 
that it had even ceased already (ibid.); another view boldly 
declared that labor was more precious than the “Merit of the 
Fathers” (Gen. R. 74:12). Mamre-Hebron was called Kiriath- 
Arba (“the City of Four”; Gen. 35:27) because four couples 
were buried there: Adam and Eve; Abraham and Sarah; Isaac 
and Rebecca; and Jacob and Leah (Eruv. 53a). 

[Harry Freedman] 

See also *Pentateuch: The Traditional View. 
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PATRIARCHS, TESTAMENTS OF THE TWELVE, an 
early Jewish pseudepigraphic work, giving the last words of 
the 12 sons of Jacob to their descendants who assembled be- 
fore their deaths. Although there are Christian passages in 
the book, with clear hints at salvation through Jesus and in 
some versions even a reference to Paul (Test. Patr., Ben. 11), 
which led some scholars to believe that the Testaments are 
a Christian work, the opinion of most scholars today is that 
the Testaments are Jewish and that the Christian passages are 
later interpolations. 

The book has been preserved in Slavonic, Armenian, and 
Greek versions, the last being the original and not a transla- 
tion from Hebrew or Aramaic. The book seems to have been 
written before Paul, because he apparently quotes (1 Thess. 
2:16) the present Testament of Levi (6:11). It is likely that all 
the 12 Testaments, with the probable exception of the Testa- 
ment of Asher in which hatred of sinners and even their kill- 
ing is preached (in contrast to the other Testaments where 
compassion to enemies is recommended), were written by 
one Jewish author, but even this difference can be explained 
by the different sources of this Testament. The individual 
Testaments contain mostly aggadic descriptions of incidents 
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in the lives of the sons of Jacob, especially Joseph, profound 
ethical teachings, and eschatological prophecies as in apoca- 
lyptical literature. 

It is unlikely that the Greek work is based on a single He- 
brew or Aramaic pseudepigraphon no longer extant, but on 
the other hand it is certain that the Testaments derive from 
Jewish Palestinian literature and thought. The Greek book 
is a product ofa final stage of rich literary output of pseudepi- 
graphic testaments of the individual sons of Jacob. One source 
was the Aramaic Testament of *Levi and another a Hebrew 
Testament of *Naphtali, one fragment of which has been found 
among the *Dead Sea Scrolls. Another Testament of Naphtali 
is preserved in medieval Hebrew translation, most probably 
from the Greek, and shows literary affinity to the Testament 
of Naphtali in the actual book and the same ethical approach 
as the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. It is clear, how- 
ever, that this Testament of Naphtali is not one of its sources, 
though it is close to them in content and approach. The 
material about the wars of Jacob and his sons, included in 
the Book of Jubilees, in the actual Testament of Judah, and 
in Hebrew medieval narrative (see *Midrash Va-Yissau), 
points to the conclusion that there existed an ancient He- 
brew (or Aramaic) Testament of Judah, which contained de- 
scriptions of these wars of the sons of Jacob, and it was used 
both by the author of the Book of Jubilees and the pres- 
ent Greek Testament of Judah. It is unknown if there were 
also other Hebrew or Aramaic Testaments of the sons of 
Jacob, which could have served as direct or indirect sources 
of the Testaments; the Jewish Palestinian material could have 
reached the author by other channels. There is also a Greek 
influence, both ethical and literary, in the Testaments of the 
Patriarchs. 

It is important to note that the known sources of the Tes- 
taments have a connection with the Dead Sea Scrolls; not only 
have fragments of the Aramaic Testament of Levi (which is 
quoted in the Damascus Document) and a fragment of the He- 
brew Testament of Levi and fragments of the Book of Jubilees 
been found in Qumran, but also the doctrines propagated in 
the Testaments are close to the doctrines of the Dead Sea sect 
and the author often refers to prophecies of *Enoch, ideas in 
the Book of Enoch being close to those of the Dead Sea sect. 
Like the literature of the Dead Sea sect, the Testaments of the 
Patriarchs show a strong dualistic tendency, both moral and 
spiritual, and the ethics both of the Dead Sea Scrolls and the 
Testaments are based on it (see Manual of Discipline 3, 25 and 
Test. Patr., Reu. 2:3). In the Scrolls and in the Testaments the 
demonic leader of the evil spirits is named Belial. The main 
difference is that while in the Dead Sea sect the dualism is 
sharper - humanity being divided between the Sons of Light 
and Sons of Darkness and their lots preordained —in the Tes- 
taments of the Patriarchs the doctrine of predestination is ab- 
sent and the struggle between good and evil has to be fought 
by man himself. This is also the opinion of the Testament 
of Asher, although it is nearer to the Dead Sea sect than the 
other Testaments because it too preaches hatred against sin- 
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ners, while the other Testaments differ from the sect in their 
humanistic approach. These affinities and differences between 
the Testaments and the Dead Sea sect can be explained by the 
suggestion that the author of the Testaments was a member of 
a movement in Judaism of which the Dead Sea sect was a part. 
It is very probable that his spiritual, and possible also literary, 
tradition originated in a fusion between that of the Dead Sea 
sect and similar groups and the Pharisaic outlook. Thus, for 
instance, the Testaments mention the belief in the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, while the sectarian documents speak only 
about an afterlife of the soul. The extremely humanistic ap- 
proach of the Testaments (with the exception of that of Asher) 
is a development from the precept of nonviolence toward 
the wicked world outside and temporary obedience to it, an 
idea known from the Scrolls; in the Testaments, nonviolence 
and the humility of spirit in the face of the wicked is uncon- 
ditional and linked with compassion, and all hatred is elimi- 
nated. The love of God and fellow men, central doctrines of 
the Testaments, are found in rabbinic literature. The two 
precepts are combined and united in the Testaments of the 
Patriarchs, in the teachings of Jesus, and in the Jewish source 
of the early Christian Didache (the Jewish “Iwo Ways”). 
A similar fusion of elements from the Dead Sea sect and doc- 
trines found in rabbinic sources and a similar ethical approach 
as in the Testaments (and the Jewish source of the Didache) 
is typical of Jesus’ message. There is even an important paral- 
lel to Jesus’ beatitudes and woes (Math. 5, 3-12, Luke 6, 20-26) 
in the Testament of Judah (ch. 25). Thus, the Testaments of 
the Patriarchs, though originally written in Greek, are one of 
the most important sources for the understanding of Jesus’ 
message. In the context of the history of Jewish thought, they 
are one of the most sublime documents of Jewish ethics in 
antiquity. 

The eschatology of the Testaments is often obscured 
by Christian interpolations which destroy the original con- 
text and meaning. Even so, it is clear that the messianic be- 
lief of the author was similar to that of the Dead Sea sect and 
of the Book of Jubilees and similar ideas must have already 
appeared in the sources of the Testaments: Levi and Judah 
are exalted and preference is given to Levi above Judah, the 
priesthood being more important than the monarchy; in 
the Testament of Naphtali, Levi is compared to the sun and 
Judah to the moon. Like the Dead Sea sect, the author of 
the Testaments looked forward to two eschatological fig- 
ures: a levitic high priest and a king from Judah; these are 
the Messiahs from Aaron and from Israel of the Dead Sea 
sect. 

The Testaments of the Patriarchs were translated from a 
Greek manuscript by Robert Grosseteste bishop of Lincoln, 
into Latin (c. 1175-1253; this version was translated into Eng- 
lish by A. Gilby in 1581). The argument of the supremacy of the 
priesthood of Levi, the sun, over Judah, the moon, was used 
and developed in favor of the papacy against the power of the 
emperor and Dante, an adherent of monarchy, denounced this 
ideology in De Monarchia 3:4-5. 
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[David Flusser] 


PATRICOF, ALAN (1934- ), U.S. financier. Born in New 
York, Patricof, son of a stockbroker, earned a bachelor’s de- 
gree from Ohio State University in 1955 and a master’s from 
Columbia Business School in 1958. From 1960 to 1968 he was 
assistant vice president and then vice president of Central Na- 
tional Corporation, a private, family investment management 
organization. While at Central National, he became a founder 
and chairman of the board of New York magazine, which later 
acquired the Village Voice of New York and started New West 
magazine. He also participated in the founding of the Data- 
scope Corporation and LIN Broadcasting Corporation. He 
founded Patricof Company Ventures in 1969. Later he founded 
a separate investment banking company specializing in entre- 
preneurial companies. An international arm, Apax Partners, 
was founded in 1977 and had eight offices in Europe. His firm 
managed $1.5 billion invested in more than 130 companies. 
He had an early stake in Apple Computer and helped finance 
a company that became the second-largest recycler of auto- 
mobile batteries. Patricof emerged as a major fundraiser for 
Bill Clinton’s presidential elections and for later Democratic 
candidates. He was a member of the Council on Foreign Re- 
lations and was active in a number of philanthropic causes, 


from hospitals to education. 
[Stewart Kampel (274 ed.)] 


PATT, GIDEON (1933-_), Israeli politician, member of the 
Seventh to Thirteenth Knessets. Born in Jerusalem, Patt re- 
ceived a national religious education and did his military 
service in the IDF in the *Nahal. In 1953-55 he was personal 
assistant to MK Joseph Sapir of the *General Zionists when 
he served as minister of transportation. In 1956 he traveled 
with his family to the United States, where he attended New 
York University, graduating in economics and international 
finance. During his stay in New York he served as director of 
the National Youth Department of the Zionist Organization 
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of America and was a member of the joint zoa-Hadassah 
Youth Commission. 

Returning to Israel with his family right after the Six- 
Day War in 1967, Patt served as bureau chief of Joseph Sa- 
pir, who was now minister without portfolio in the National 
Unity Government headed by Levi *Eshkol. He was elected 
to the Seventh Knesset in December 1969 on the Gahal list, 
and served as chairman of the Liberal Party Economic Coun- 
cil. In the government formed by Menahem *Begin in June 
1977 he was appointed minister of construction and hous- 
ing. In January 1979, he replaced Yigael *Hurwitz as minis- 
ter of commerce, industry, and tourism. In that capacity he 
headed a committee that examined ways of increasing tour- 
ism to Eilat. In Begin’s second government, formed in August 
1981, he was appointed minister of industry and trade. In the 
National Unity Government of 1984-88 he served as minis- 
ter of science and development, and in the governments of 
1988-92 as minister of tourism. Patt was one of the members 
of the Liberal section in the Likud who objected to Yitzhak 
*Modai’s leadership of the Liberals, which finally led Modai 
to leave the Likud in March 1990. Patt was not reelected to the 
Fourteenth Knesset in 1996. In 1997 he was appointed presi- 
dent of Israel Bonds in the United States by Prime Minister 
Binyamin *Netanyahu and Minister of Finance Dan *Me- 
ridor. He served in this position until 2002. In 2001 he was 
the first to cross the one-billion-dollar line in the raising of 
funds for the Bonds. In 2005 Patt unsuccessfully contested the 
post of chairman of the Jewish Agency in the World Likud 


Council. 
[Susan Hattis Rolef (2"¢ ed.)] 


PATTERSON, DAVID (1922- ), English scholar. Patter- 
son, who was born in Liverpool, was appointed lecturer in 
post-Biblical Hebrew at the University of Oxford in 1956. He 
has also taught Hebrew literature at Cornell University, New 
York. He served as general editor of the Modern Hebrew Lit- 
erature series, published by the Cornell University Press and 
the East and West Library. Probably his most important role 
was as the founder and first president (1972-94) of the Ox- 
ford Center for Postgraduate Hebrew Studies. A fellow of both 
the American Jewish Academy of Arts and Sciences and the 
Society of Humanities, Cornell University since 1983, he was 
awarded the National Brotherhood Award of the Conference 
of Christians and Jews in the U.S. in 1978. Patterson received 
the Stiller Prize in Jewish literature. As literary historian, Pat- 
terson applied modern critical theories and standards to the 
major and minor Hebrew novels, short stories, and dramas of 
the early phases of modern Hebrew belles lettres. His primary 
interest was with the intrinsic aesthetic qualities of these com- 
positions. His translation of Moshe *Shamir’s novel Melekh 
Basar va-Dam, published as King of Flesh and Blood (1958), 
and the English renditions that illustrate and substantiate his 
conclusions in his Abraham Mapu, Creator of the Modern He- 
brew Novel (1964) and Hebrew Novel in Czarist Russia (1964), 
convey the subtleties and flavor of the originals. A collection 
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of his articles on Hebrew literature, A Phoenix in Fetters, ap- 


peared in 1989. 
[Avraham Holtz / Rohan Saxena] 


°PATTERSON, JOHN HENRY (1867-1947), British soldier 
and author; commanding officer of the Zion Mule Corps and 
the *Jewish Legion. Born in Dublin, Ireland, into a Protestant 
family, Patterson’s education included the study of the Bible. 
He was employed as an engineer in the construction of bridges 
in the British colonies of East Africa, and he described some 
of his experiences there in his books, The Man-eaters of Tsavo 
(1907) and In the Grip of the Nyika (1909). In the Boer War 
he commanded the 33"4 Battalion of the Imperial Yeomanry 
and in 1915 he was appointed commander of the Zion Mule 
Corps. With the rank of lieutenant-colonel, he went through 
the entire Gallipoli campaign with Joseph *Trumpeldor and 
the Jewish volunteers from Erez Israel. From that time he be- 
came an ardent supporter of the Zionist idea. When the Galli- 
poli campaign ended and the unit broke up, Patterson associ- 
ated himself with Vladimir *Jabotinsky’s efforts in London for 
the formation of a Jewish Legion which would fight with the 
British for the liberation of Palestine from Turkish rule. With 
this objective in mind he wrote his book, With the Zionists in 
Gallipoli (1916). When the first battalion of the Jewish Legion 
was created in Britain, Patterson became its commander with 
the rank of colonel and accompanied it to the battle front of 
Samaria and the Jordan Valley, remaining in command until 
a year after World War 1. He described this experience in his 
book, With the Judeans in the Palestine Campaign (1922). From 
then on Patterson became attached to the Zionist Movement 
and maintained particularly close relations with Jabotinsky. In 
1939 he violently condemned the *White Paper policy of Mal- 
colm MacDonald in the press, defining it as a betrayal. In 1940 
he participated in Jabotinsky’s campaign in the United States 
for the formation of a Jewish army to fight the Nazis. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: V. Jabotinsky, Story of the Jewish Legion 
(1946), index; R.N. Salaman, Palestine Reclaimed (1920), index. ADD. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.B. Schechtman, The Jabotinsky Story: Rebel and 


Statesman (1956). [Yehuda Slutsky] 
ehuda Slutsky 


PAUKER (née Rabinsohn), ANA (1890-1960), Romanian 
Communist leader and cabinet minister. Born into a religious 
family in Bucharest, she received a traditional Jewish educa- 
tion and became a Hebrew teacher at an elementary school 
run by the Jewish community. Influenced by her future hus- 
band, MARCEL PAUKER (1896-1938), one of the founders of 
the Romanian Communist Party, she joined the party, which 
shortly thereafter became illegal. She was imprisoned from 
1936 to 1941, and on her release - as the part of an exchange 
of prisoners — she went to the Soviet Union, returning in 1944 
with the Russian forces. During World War 11 she participated 
in the Soviet military effort to combat Nazi Germany, organiz- 
ing a Romanian military division from the Romanian Pows 
in the Soviet Union to fight against the Antonescu regime and 
its Hitlerite allies. 
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After World War 11 Pauker was the organizer of the Ro- 
manian Democratic Front and became minister of foreign af- 
fairs in 1947. She also held the posts of secretary of the party 
central committee and first deputy prime minister in the cabi- 
net of Petre Groza. In 1945 she turned down the post of secre- 
tary general of the Party and recommended Gheorghe Gheor- 
ghiu-Dej in her place. In 1952, as a result of a move to give a 
more Romanian character to the party, she was expelled from 
it, deprived of all her posts, and put under house arrest for 
several years. Among the charges against her was the accusa- 
tion that she favored mass emigration to Israel between 1948 
and 1951, but this charge was not substantiated. She was also 
accused of having been both a right winger and a left winger. 
Long before her death Ana Pauker severed any ties she may 
have had with the Jewish community, although many of her 
own close relatives were among the first Romanian settlers in 
the State of Israel. Nonetheless, she was described by people 
who knew her well as having continued to show a certain re- 
spect for some of the fundamental Jewish traditions, which 
she knew from her parents’ home. 

Her husband, Marcel Pauker, whom she divorced, was ac- 
cused of various “deviations” from the Comintern line, called 
to Moscow, arrested, condemned to death, and executed. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: New York Times (June 15, 1960), 41. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Levy, Ana Pauker, The Rise and Fall of a Jew- 
ish Communist (2001). 


[Isac Bercovici / Paul Schveiger (2"4 ed.)] 


°PAUL I (1754-1801), emperor of Russia, son of Catherine 11 
and Peter 111; ascended the throne in 1796. His decrees con- 
cerning the Jews testify that he acted tolerantly toward them. 
The dispute between Christians and Jews in *Kaunas (Kovno) 
which continued for decades, was settled by the decree that the 
Jews be allowed to remain in the city and that no obstacles be 
placed in their way in following their trades and handicrafts. 
Paul 1 also opposed the expulsion of the Jews from *Kamenets- 
Podolski and *Kiev. 

During the discussion, at the end of the 18 century, be- 
tween the *Courland authorities and the Senate which took an 
extremely negative stand toward the Jews, Paul 1 asked Baron 
Heiking to handle the problem. On Heiking’s advice, the 
privilege of citizenship to the Jews of Courland was granted 
on March 14, 1799, and thus also municipal rights. The czar 
opposed G.R. *Derzhavin’s advice to question the validity 
of the oath of the Jews before the courts. In addition, Paul 1 
took a stand in the struggle between the *Hasidim and *Mit- 
naggedim by liberating the head of the former, *Zalman Sh- 
neur of Lyady, and he rejected all *blood libel accusations lev- 
eled against the Jews. 

Paul’s policy toward the Jews was at first a continuation 
of Catherine's policy to develop craftsmanship and trade, but 
in the few years of his reign Paul made numerous concessions 
to the aristocracy which resulted in the imposition of many 
restrictions upon the Jews. Paul 1 was murdered in 1801 before 
he had time to examine the proposals of Senator Derzhavin’s 
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report, containing 88 slanders against the Jews, but they were 
taken up by his successor, Czar *Alexander 1, who made them 
the foundation of his Jewish legislation. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Gessen, Yevrei v Rossii, 1 (1916), 201-7; 


Dubnow, Hist Russ, 1 (1916), 321-34: R. Mahler, Divrei Yemei Yis- 
rael — Dorot Aharonim, 3 (1955), 116-29. 


°PAUL IV (1476-1559), pope from 1555; born Giovanni Pi- 
etro Caraffa. Even before his election he was a leading spirit 
in the Counter-Reformation and staunch enemy of all forms 
of heresy. Because of this, he was extremely hostile to the Jews, 
as shown by his zeal as head of the *Inquisition from 1542. 
Scarcely had he been elected pope than he bore down upon the 
Jews in the Papal States with implacable ruthlessness. He was 
mainly responsible for the burning of the Talmud in 1553. In 
his Bull Cum nimis absurdum of July 14, 1555, he decreed that 
in every town the Jews were to gather together in one street 
or one quarter, which was to be locked at night (the ghetto), 
and all synagogues except one were to close. Jews were to sell 
all their houses and landed property, confine themselves to 
trading in second-hand clothing and rags, and avoid all con- 
tact with Christians. They were forbidden to employ Chris- 
tian wet nurses or domestic servants, and were ordered to 
wear the Jewish *badge on their clothes. He directed his ha- 
tred in particular against the Marranos of *Ancona, who had 
been invited there by previous popes in order to develop trade 
between Ancona and Turkey. Paul 1v had some hundred of 
the Marranos of Ancona thrown into prison; 50 were sen- 
tenced by the tribunal of the Inquisition and 25 of these were 
burned at the stake. Paul 1v may he considered the instiga- 
tor of one of the most wretched periods in the history of the 
Jews in Italy - the period of the ghettos, which dragged on 
for three centuries. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Milano, Italia, index s.v. Paolo 1v; idem, 
Ghetto di Roma (1964), index s.v. Paolo 1v; Roth, Italy, index; J. Sonne, 
Mi Paolo ha-Revi’i ad Pius ha-Hamishi... (1954). 


[Attilio Milano] 


°PAUL VI (1897-1978), pope from 1963. Born Giovanni Bat- 
tista Montini in Concesio, near Brescia, he was ordained in 
1920. In 1922 he joined the Vatican Secretariat of State and in 
1937 was appointed surrogate to the secretary of state, Cardi- 
nal Pacelli (later Pope Pius x11). He was in daily contact with 
*Pius x11 until 1954 and thus was a primary source of evi- 
dence for the latter’s conduct during the war and his attitude 
toward the Jews. Montini was appointed prosecretary of state 
in 1952, archbishop of Milan in 1954, and became a cardinal 
in 1958. The second Vatican Council, convoked by his prede- 
cessor, *John xx111, was brought to a conclusion by Paul vi 
(see *Church Councils). According to reliable sources, his 
personal intervention led to the approval of the Nostra Aetate 
declaration on the attitude of the Church to the non-Chris- 
tian religions by those bishops who had been reluctant to 
give the declaration their approval even in its modified form. 
Paul v1 promulgated the declaration in 1965. The pontificate 
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of Paul v1 is noted for the extensive trips undertaken by the 
pontiff. During his first major journey, a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land (January 4 to 6, 1964), he spent 12 hours in Israel, 
but avoided the use of the word “Israel” in all the addresses 
he made on this occasion. While his attitude toward the State 
of Israel was reserved, it appeared to have modified after the 
1967 *Six-Day War. In 1969 the pope officially received for the 
first time Israel’s foreign minister, Abba *Eban. On the other 
hand, Paul’s sermons were not always in line with the coun- 
cil’s declaration, especially his reference to the part played by 
the Jews in the death of Jesus in his sermon on Palm Sunday 
in 1965, which seemed to indicate a reversal to pre-council 
theological attitudes. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Schwaiger, Geschichte der Paepste im 20. 
Jahrhundert (1968); M. Serafian, The Pilgrim (1964); X. Rynne, Second 
Session (1964), Third Session (1965), Fourth Session (1966). 


[Willehad Paul Eckert] 


PAUL, GABRIEL HOWARD (Gabe; 1910-1998), U.S. base- 
ball executive. Born in Rochester, New York, Paul began his 
64-year association with baseball with the Rochester Red 
Wings of the Aa International League as a shoeshine boy in 
the clubhouse at the age of ten. The next year he was promoted 
to bat boy, and at 16 was hired as publicity and ticket manager 
for the team. He also served as Rochester correspondent for 
The Sporting News. Paul became traveling secretary for the 
Cincinnati Reds in 1936, and was promoted to assistant general 
manager after returning from two-year military service dur- 
ing World War 11. Paul was named vice president and general 
manager of the Reds on September 27, 1951, a post he held until 
1960. He rebuilt the team by restructuring its minor leagues 
and scouting and signing Latin American and black players. 
In 1956 the Reds set a National League record for most home 
runs with 221, and Paul was named Executive of the Year. He 
served as general manager for the new franchise in Houston 
for six months, and then served as general manager of the 
Cleveland Indians from 1961 to 1973, during which time he 
co-owned the team from 1962 to 1966. After selling his inter- 
est in the Indians, Paul became part of the Cleveland-based 
syndicate of George Steinbrenner that purchased the New 
York Yankees from cBs on January 3, 1973. Paul was installed 
as Yankee president in April 1974, and was the architect of the 
1977-78 championship teams. He returned to Cleveland as 
president of the Indians in 1978 and retired in 1984. He was 
responsible for changing the minor league draft system from 
drawing numbers out of a hat to drafting in reverse order of 
finish in the standings; led the fight to split each major league 
into two divisions; pushed through the free agent drafting of 
players; supported the designated hitter; and put through the 
rule change that required fielders to bring their gloves off the 
field after each half-inning. 

[Elli Wohlgelernter (2"4 ed.)] 


PAULI, JOHANNES (c. 1455-c. 1535), German friar and hu- 
morist. Born in Pfeddersheim, Alsace, Pauli abandoned Ju- 
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daism in his youth and entered the Franciscan order. From 
1479 he taught in various church institutions and became a 
popular preacher. A chance meeting with the Christian He- 
braist Conrad *Pellicanus in 1496 led “Paul Feddersheimer” 
(as the former called Pauli) to promise Pellicanus the gift of 
some Hebrew manuscripts bequeathed to him by his father. 
These texts (of Isaiah, Ezekiel, and the Minor Prophets) were 
duly dispatched from Mainz. 

Pauli is remembered for one major work, Schimpf und 
Ernst (Thann, 1522), a collection of 693 jests and moral anec- 
dotes drawn from ancient and medieval sources and from oral 
tradition. Some 60 editions of this work were printed before 
1700. Although he mocked at human failings, Pauli invari- 
ably gave an ethical point to his graphic stories, which partly 
inspired the Elizabethan era’s Hundred Merry Tales, a source 
much read and exploited by William *Shakespeare. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Oesterley, in: Johannes Pauli, Schimpf und 
Ernst (1866), 1-12; B. Riggenbach (ed.), Das Chronikon des Konrad 
Pellikan (1877); H. Oesterley, in: aDB, 25 (1887), 261-2 (incl. bibl.); J. 
Bolte, Schimpf und Ernst, 2 vols. (1923); C. Roth, Jewish Contribution 
to Civilization (1956), 80, 84; E. Secret, Les Kabbalistes chrétiens de 
la Renaissance (1964), 142. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.G. Warnock 
(ed.), Die Predigten Johannes Paulis (1970); A.E. Pearsall, Johannes 
Pauli (1450-1520) on the Church and Clergy (1994). 


[Godfrey Edmond Silverman] 


PAULI, WOLFGANG (1900-1958), Swiss physicist and No- 
bel laureate born in Vienna. His father was a physician born 
in Prague, who changed the family name from Pascheles to 
Pauli, and his mother, a writer, was born in Vienna. He was 
educated at the Doebling Gymnasium and received his doc- 
torate in physics from the Ludwig-Maximilian University of 
Munich supervised by Arnold Sommerfeld (1921). After work- 
ing for a year with Max Born at the University of Goettingen 
and a further year with Niels Bohr in Copenhagen, he was a 
lecturer in physics at the University of Hamburg (1923-28). In 
1928 he was appointed professor of theoretical physics at the 
Federal Institute of Technology, Zurich (1928-40). In 1940 he 
held a German passport which classified him as 75% Jewish 
even though it was not stamped “Jewish.” The Nazi threat and 
his failure to obtain Swiss naturalization at the time led him to 
move to Princeton University (1940-46). Further difficulties 
concerning his status at his former university were resolved 
following his receipt of the Nobel Prize and he returned to Zu- 
rich for the rest of his career. He served as head of the math- 
ematics and physics section (1950-52). Pauli was one of the 
most influential theoretical physicists of the 20" century. He 
showed a precocious command of mathematics and physics 
while a schoolboy, and his life-long interest in quantum me- 
chanics began at university. Early on he recognized the impor- 
tance of particle spin in exploring the structure of the atom. 
He formulated the exclusion principle which states that no 
two fermions (defined as the elementary particles other than 
bosons) can have identical quantum numbers. This principle 
has profound implications for understanding the composition 
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of the periodic table and cosmological issues. He was awarded 
the 1945 Nobel Prize in physics for this contribution which he 
was unable to receive personally because of political difficul- 
ties over his travel documents from the U.S. Later he predicted 
the existence of the neutrino, the elusive particle that accounts 
for the loss of energy in beta decay. He also elucidated the ba- 
sis of the Zeeman effect whereby the spectral line is split into 
two or more components when the light source is placed in a 
magnetic field. This finding facilitated the adaptation of this 
observation to nuclear physics and astronomy. His work on 
spinors and the Pauli master equation also had important ap- 
plications for studying particle spin. His other honors included 
foreign membership in the Royal Society of London (1953). 
Pauli was less successful as a teacher because his analytical, 
non-didactic style was often difficult to follow, and he could 
be abrasive in scientific discourse and criticism. 

Towards the end of his life Pauli became dissatisfied with 
science and his thoughts and writing incorporated much of 
his longstanding discourse with Carl Jung which had started 
for therapeutic reasons. He expressed no specific monotheis- 
tic belief but incorporated Jewish mysticism into his general 
mystical philosophy. 

[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


PAUL OF TARSUS (d. c. 65 c.£.), the “Apostle to the Gen- 
tiles” The sources for Paul's life and doctrines are in the New 
Testament - in the Acts of the Apostles and in the seven Pau- 
line epistles known to be genuine (which are the oldest part 
of the New Testament). The Epistle to the Hebrews does not 
even pretend to be written by Paul, the three so-called Pastoral 
Epistles (the two Epistles to Timothy and the Epistle to Titus) 
are pseudepigrapha, and there are doubts about the authorship 
of the Epistle to the Ephesians, the Epistle to the Colossians, 
and the second Epistle to the Thessalonians. 


His Life 

Paul was a Jew, born during the first years of the common era. 
His original name was Saul, and he was a native of Tarsus in 
Cilicia and possessed Roman citizenship, but according to Je- 
rome (De Viris Illustribus, ch. 5), his family originated from 
Giscala (Gush Halav) in Galilee. This may explain his adher- 
ence to the Pharisaic form of Judaism (Acts 26:5) and his stud- 
ies in Jerusalem, where, according to Acts 22:3, he was a pupil 
of Rabban *Gamaliel the Elder; however, neither his Jewish 
nor his Greek learning was extensive or deep. Initially, he was a 
fanatical persecutor of the Christians and, according to the ac- 
count in the New Testament, he was sent to Damascus on the 
authority of the high priest in order to arrest any Christians 
that he found there and bring them to Jerusalem for trial; on 
the way he had a vision of *Jesus, and he converted to Chris- 
tianity and was baptized in Damascus. 

He made three missionary journeys, converting gentiles 
to Christianity and founding Christian communities. He vis- 
ited, among other places, Cyprus, Asia Minor, and Antioch; 
he went to Greece and stayed for a long time in Corinth, and 
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later spent two years in Ephesus in Asia Minor. It was from 
Greece that he set out for Jerusalem, together with delegates 
from the churches of Asia and Greece, carrying contributions 
that had been collected to relieve the poverty of the mother 
Church of Jerusalem. 

Paul was not the first to preach Christianity to gentiles, 
but he was the most important of these missionaries. The 
first followers of Jesus formed a group within Judaism, and 
gentile Christians became a serious problem for the mother 
Church. Finally, it adopted the position that the Mosaic Law 
was not to be imposed upon them (Acts 15) and permitted 
Paul’s mission to the gentiles (Gal. 2:6-9). But not only did 
Paul refuse to restrict his activities to gentiles, he also strongly 
opposed the observance of all Jewish practices in his gentile 
Christian communities. The complexity of the situation be- 
came evident during Paul’s last visit to Jerusalem. He had in 
his previous missionary activities already been persecuted by 
gentiles as well as by Jews, who were well aware of his teach- 
ings. So it began to be said in Jerusalem that he was teaching 
“the Jews who are among the gentiles to forsake Moses, telling 
them not to circumcise their children or observe the customs” 
(Acts 21:21). Although the leaders in Jerusalem succeeded in 
appeasing the local community, Jews from Asia instigated 
violent riots against Paul when he visited the Temple. In the 
end, he was rescued by Roman soldiers, who put him under 
protective arrest; he spent two years in detention in Caesarea 
and was then sent for a decision on his case to Rome, where 
he passed a further two years in custody. According to a well- 
established tradition, he was slain there during the Neronian 
persecution of Christians. 


His Attitude toward the Jewish Law 

Although Paul's assertion that “no human being will be justi- 
fied by the works of the law” (Rom. 3:20) can be understood 
in a broader theological and philosophical sense, what he was 
chiefly opposing was the Law of the Jews. Paul’s concept that 
Christ’s death abolished Mosaic Law cannot be explained as a 
new development of the eschatological idea which sometimes 
occurs in later rabbinic sources, namely that in the world to 
come the commandments will no longer be valid; of this idea 
there is no trace in his teachings. 

Paul’s attitude toward Jewish Law is extreme and can- 
not be explained as stemming only from his theology of the 
Cross. For him the old Mosaic covenant was “a dispensation 
of death, carved in letters on stone... a dispensation of con- 
demnation... [which]... fadeth away,” in comparison with the 
new covenant, which is the “dispensation of the Spirit” (11 Cor. 
3:6-11). “For the law brings wrath, but where there is no law 
there is no transgression” (Rom. 4:15), and “all who rely on 
works of the law are under a curse” (Gal. 3:10-14). 

Sometimes Paul’s argument against the commandments 
of Judaism comes close to a rationalistic, liberal approach. 
Thus he says: “Eat whatever is sold in the meat market with- 
out raising any question on the ground of conscience, for the 
earth is the Lord’s and everything in it” (1 Cor. 10:23-26). But 
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Paul’s argumentation often goes beyond a purely liberal at- 
titude and is not based solely on christological grounds. For 
him, there is no essential difference between the days of the 
week and the different kinds of food. 

It seems clear from all his assertions that Paul’s conver- 
sion meant for him liberation from the yoke of Jewish Law. The 
new covenant of Christianity was freedom from the law. 

Paul could not say in so many words that Jewish Law had 
also ceased to have validity for Jews converted to Christian- 
ity, not only because he maintained that he who accepts the 
validity of the law and transgresses it is condemned, and be- 
cause he did not want to shame the “weak brethren,” but also 
because it was obviously unwise to provoke the wrath of the 
mother Church in Jerusalem. He thought, moreover, that “ev- 
eryone should remain in the state in which he was called” (1 
Cor. 7:17-20). Although, for the purpose of winning over Jews 
to Christianity, he tended to “become as a Jew” (1 Cor. 19-21), 
to the Jews themselves it seemed that he was unwilling to ful- 
fill the commandments of the law in his private life. 

Paul’s numerous expressions of his attitude toward the 
law could not be fully accepted by later Christianity, since 
they imply opposition to all religious legal obligations; but, 
although he was not the only early Christian who, by abroga- 
tion of the Jewish halakhah, paved the way for the separation 
of Christianity from Judaism, his arguments against the Jewish 
way of life had a very strong impact upon the development of 
gentile Christianity. As the Apostle to the Gentiles and an op- 
ponent of the Jewish religious way of life, he aroused opposi- 
tion from all groups of Jewish Christians, who were united in 
their polemics against him. 

In contrast to Paul’s hostile attitude toward the law, he 
always — with the exception of an anti-Jewish passage in his 
earliest letter (1 Thess. 2:14-16) - showed a positive attitude 
toward the Jews themselves. He was certain that the election 
of Israel was not abrogated and that, after the gentiles had ac- 
cepted the new faith, Israel would also become Christian, and 
so “all Israel will be saved” (Rom. 9-11). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Wrede, Paulus (Ger., 1905, Eng., 1908); 
A. Schweitzer, Paul and his Interpreters (1912); K. Barth, Der Roemer- 
brief (1929); W.L. Knox, St. Paul (1932); J. Klausner, From Jesus to Paul 
(1943); H.J. Schoeps, Theologie und Geschichte des Judenchristentums 
(1949); idem, Paul, the Theology of the Apostle in the Light of Jewish 
Religious History (1961); idem, Das Judenchristentum (1964); M. Bu- 
ber, Zwei Glaubensweisen (1950); L. Baeck, in: Js, 3 (1952), 93-110; 
A.D. Nock, St. Paul (1955); W.D. Davies, Paul and the Rabbinic Juda- 
ism (19557); A. Schweitzer, The Mysticism of Paul the Apostle (1956); S. 
Sandmel, The Genius of Paul (1958); G. Strecker, Das Judenchristentum 
in den Pseudoklementinen (1958); D. Flusser, in: Scripta Hierosolymi- 
tana, 4 (1958), 215-66; S. Pines, The Jewish Christians of the Early Cen- 
turies of Christianity According to a New Source (1966); G. Bornkamm, 
Paulus (1969); S. Ben-Chorin, Paulus (Ger., 1970). ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: J. Murphy O’Connor, Paul: A Critical Life (1998). 


[David Flusser] 


PAULY, ROSA (née Rose Pollak, 1894-1975), soprano singer. 
Pauly was born in Eperjes, Hungary, and studied in Vienna 
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to him to prevent the erection of the statue in the Temple or- 
dered by the emperor Caligula. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Wars, 1:552; 2:221; Jos., Ant., 18: 133-5, 
151—4, 273 ff.; Schuerer, Gesch, 1 (1901*), 504; A.H.M. Jones, The Herods 
of Judaea (1938), 139, 186-7, 198. 

[Isaiah Gafni] 


ARISTOBULUS OF PANEAS (first half of second century 
B.C.E.), Jewish Hellenistic philosopher; one of the earliest al- 
legorical interpreters of the Bible. The author of 11 Maccabees 
(1:10) describes Aristobulus as “the teacher of King Ptolemy,’ 
presumably Philometer v1 (181-145 B.c.E.). Clement of Alex- 
andria (middle of second century c.£.) in his Stromata (1:15; 
5:14) and Eusebius (c. 260-c. 340) in his Praeparatio evangelica 
(8:9; 13:12) mention Aristobulus among the members of the 
Aristotelian school, but this cannot be taken too literally, since 
he undoubtedly was also influenced by Platonic and Stoic 
teachings. Clement of Alexandria also mentions that Aristo- 
bulus was the author of several works, but it appears that he 
had in mind one rather extensive work known to the Church 
Fathers and described by them as an exposition of the Mosaic 
law. Portions of this work, which was written in the form of 
a dialogue between King Ptolemy and Aristobulus, in which 
Aristobulus answers the king’s questions concerning Scrip- 
ture, have been preserved in books by Clement of Alexandria 
(Stromata, 1:22; 6:3) and Eusebius (Historia ecclesiastica, 7:32; 
Praeparatio evangelica, 7:14; 8:10; 13:12). These surviving frag- 
ments contain expositions of sections of Genesis and Exodus. 
A statement in the margin of the Florentine manuscript of 
Clement of Alexandria's Stromata dating from the 16" century 
(cf. Azariah dei Rossi, Meor Einayim (1864-86), 146) to the ef- 
fect that Aristobulus’ writings were extant in their entirety at 
the time, is open to doubt. 


Allegorical Interpretation 

Aristobulus’ fundamental premise in expounding the Pen- 
tateuch is that descriptions of the Deity must be interpreted 
in a manner appropriate to the nature of God; when Scrip- 
ture applies to God expressions such as “hands,” “feet,” “arm,” 
“face; and “walking,” these are not to be understood literally. 
He appeals to the king not to fall into the error of compre- 
hending divine matters anthropomorphically in the manner 
of mythology, but to endeavor to understand them in a man- 
ner commensurate with their exalted nature. The request of 
Aristobulus to the king may reflect the influence of Antis- 
thenes the Cynic (born c. 444 B.c.E.) who taught that an un- 
derstanding of the nature of cosmic being must be predicated 
upon the principle of the unity of the Deity. This supposition 
finds corroboration in the fact that Antisthenes’ method of 
expounding Homer allegorically influenced Jewish allegori- 
cal methods in many ways. Aristobulus draws additional sup- 
port for his argument by pointing to such linguistic usages as 
the Greek phrase peyaAn yxeip (“the great hand”), which con- 
notes “military power,’ stating that biblical terms such as “the 
hand of the Lord” were to be understood in a similar sense. 
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Of particular interest is the interpretation given by Aristobu- 
lus to the expressions “standing” and “descending” as applied 
to God in the Bible. “Standing,” in his view, is a term connot- 
ing constancy or established order in natural phenomena, 
such as the regular succession of day and night, or of the sea- 
sons of the year. “Descending” signifies the revelation at Mt. 
Sinai, i.e., the manifestation of God’s sublimity to human be- 
ings on earth. 

In one of the fragments Aristobulus discusses the He- 
brew calendar and establishes the rule that Passover always 
falls immediately after the vernal equinox. 

In another discussion Aristobulus posits that portions 
of the Pentateuch had been rendered into Greek before it was 
translated in its entirety in the days of Ptolemy Philadelphus 
(see *Septuagint), and that these portions reached Pythagoras, 
Socrates, and Plato and formed the basis of their philosophi- 
cal teachings. In developing their philosophical systems these 
Greek philosophers were influenced by the biblical account 
of creation. This makes it possible to understand why they 
say that they hear the voice of God when they delve deeply into 
the works of creation: they mean to say that they hear the echo 
of the cosmic harmony established by the Divine Will - just as 
the “voice of God” in the biblical account of creation, accord- 
ing to Aristobulus, denotes the manifestation of the Divine 
Power in the establishment of order and harmony in the world. 
The account of the six days of creation, Aristobulus explains, 
is not to be understood literally. The enumeration of six days 
is only for the purpose of fixing the sequence of the different 
phases of creation. Similarly, God’s resting on the seventh day 
must not be understood as rest following laborious toil, but as 
the bestowal of a permanence upon the universe. 

In Aristobulus’ exposition of the account of creation the 
number seven is of great importance. Not only did God rest on 
the seventh day but also instituted the seventh day as a day of 
rest for man, in order that man would be free one day to con- 
template the order and harmony of creation. This contempla- 
tion is accomplished by means of the intellect, man’s seventh 
and most exalted faculty (the others being the five senses and 
the power of speech). Still further, the seven faculties of man 
correspond to the seven planets - evidence of the harmony 
between man and the universe as a whole. Aristobulus holds 
that the numerical symbolism which he finds in the biblical 
account of creation was the source of the Pythagorean theory 
of numbers. 

In order to support his contention that the source of 
Greek philosophy lies in the Bible, Aristobulus, in his work, 
cites many passages from ancient Greek literature which to his 
mind reflect biblical ideas. There are indications that these ci- 
tations were taken by Aristobulus from a collection of quota- 
tions that he had before him, which was used as a means for 
propagating the Jewish religion in the Hellenistic world. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schuerer, Gesch, 3 (1909*), 512ff.; D. Neu- 


mark, Geschichte der juedischen Philosophie des Mittelalters, 2 (1910), 
386-90; W. Von Christ, et al., Geschichte der griechischen Literatur, 
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with Rosa Papier-Paumgartner. After she made her debut 
in a minor role in Martha at Hamburg (1918), she appeared 
with opera companies in Cologne (singing the title role in 
the German premiere of Janacek’s Kata Kabanovd in 1922); 
at the Krolloper, Berlin, as Leonore, Donna Anna, Senta, 
Carmen, and Maria in Krenek’s Der Diktator (1927-31); and 
at the Staatsoper, Vienna (1931-38). A dramatic soprano 
of great theatrical power, she was particularly noted for her 
interpretation of the title role in Elektra in which she made 
her American debut at a concert performance with the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra (March 1937), and in which 
she sang under Beecham at Covent Garden (1938). After 
guest appearances in the United States, Canada, and South 
America in 1941, Pauly moved to Israel where she taught 
singing. She made few recordings, among them Strauss’ 
Elektra. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online. 


[Max Loppert / Israela Stein (2"4 ed.)] 


°PAUSANIUS (second century c.£.), author of the travel 
book “A Circuit of Greece” in Greek. He includes customs 
and historical data as well as an actual guide to sights. In his 
treatment of the area around Olympia he describes the Jordan's 
course, and in his book on Arcadia he speaks of the tomb of 
Queen *Helena of Adiabene in Jerusalem; elsewhere he men- 
tions various peculiarities of Palestine. 


PAVEL, OTA (Otto Popper; 1930-1973), Czech author, fic- 
tion writer, and journalist. Pavel was born in Prague into 
a mixed Czech-Jewish family. His father and two brothers 
were deported to the Theresienstadt concentration camp. 
Pavel worked as a miner and later as an editor at sports maga- 
zines, where he published many articles. His stories and nov- 
els, which move between reality and fiction, touched both 
sports and his own experience. These include Dukla among the 
Skyscrapers (1964); A Box Full of Champagne (1967); and 
The Cup from the Lord (1971). Later he published collections 
of autobiographical stories, such as Death of the Beautiful 
Deer (1971), which recounts in a humorous way the life of his 
family in the Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia, and How 
I Came to Know Fish (1974) from the post-war era. A key 
figure in most of his stories is his assimilated Jewish fa- 
ther, Leo, who is portrayed - as is the whole family - with 
understanding and tolerance. His collected works (seven vol- 
umes), including many unknown or yet unpublished stories, 
appeared in the Czech Republic until 2002. Karel Kachynia’s 
films Death of the Beautiful Deer and The Golden Eels and the 
TV movie Carps for Wehrmacht are based on Pavel’s stories. 
Some of his works were translated into English, German, and 
Hebrew. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Mikulasek, Literatura s hvézdou Davido- 
vou, vol. 1 (1998); O. Pavel, Jak Sel tata Afrikou (1994) with preface by 
Arnoét Lustig on Pavel’s relation to Judaism; V. Pavlova, Vzpominky 
na Otu Pavla (1993); Slovnik ceskych spisovateltt (2000). 


[Milos Pojar (2"¢ ed.)] 
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°PAVELIC, ANTE (1889-1959), Nazi-appointed ruler of 
Croatia during World War 11. Born in Mostar (Herzegovina), 
Paveli¢ was an obscure Zagreb lawyer who came into promi- 
nence in 1929, when he founded the extreme right-wing Croa- 
tian separatists, Usta8e. In 1934, from his place of exile in Italy, 
he organized the assassination in Marseilles of King Alexan- 
der 1 of Yugoslavia (who was killed together with French For- 
eign Minister Louis Barthou) during the king’s state visit to 
France (October 1934). After the German invasion of Yugo- 
slavia in April 1941, the Germans and Italians appointed him 
“Poglavnik” (leader) of the Independent State of Croatia. He 
created a fascist-racialist regime, repressing all opposition 
and instituting ruthless persecution of the Serbs and other 
minorities living in Croatia, particularly Jews, through arbi- 
trary arrests, deportations, killing of thousands of innocent 
people, the destruction of Orthodox Serb churches, forcible 
conversions of Serbs to Catholicism, and exile with plunder 
of property. Paveli¢ was a fierce antisemite, and together with 
his aides Eugen Kvaternik and his minister of the interior, An- 
drija Artukovic (extradited from the United States to Yugosla- 
via in 1986 and sentenced to death), he was instrumental in 
murdering about 35,000 Jews and several times that number 
of Poles. Under his regime, these Jewish victims were not sent 
to Poland, but were murdered in local concentration camps. 
Under Paveli¢’s aegis, a Croatian Muslim division was formed 
in Bosnia and was visited by the Jerusalem Mufti, Hajj Amin 
al-Husseini. After the Axis’ defeat, Paveli¢ found his way to Ar- 
gentina, via Austria and Italy. He lived under assumed names 
and died two years after an assassination attempt in Spain. 
See *Yugoslavia, Holocaust Period; *Zagreb 


[Zvi Loker] 


PAVIA, city in N. Italy. In 750 the Jew Lullo took part in a re- 
ligious *disputation in Pavia with the Christian Peter of Pisa. 
In the ninth century a Jewish scholar named Moses, whose 
name is associated with the diffusion of mystical lore in Eu- 
rope, left *Oria to settle in Pavia; his relationship to the 1 
century R. Moses of *Pavia is obscure. In 1225 the Jews were 
expelled from Lombardy, including Pavia. In 1389 Jewish loan- 
bankers reappeared in the city. They were so violently attacked 
in the sermons of Bernardino da *Feltre between 1480 and 
1494 that the inhabitants demanded their expulsion. How- 
ever, Duke Giangaleazzo Sforza refused to comply. Popular 
agitation for the exclusion of the Jews nevertheless continued. 
When Pavia was besieged by the French in 1527 its inhabitants 
solemnly vowed that if they surmounted the catastrophe they 
would “cleanse” the town of Jews. However, the efforts of the 
numerous delegations later dispatched to the authorities in 
Milan to obtain their agreement came to nothing. 

The physician *Elijah b. Shabbetai taught medicine at the 
University of Pavia at the beginning of the 15‘ century - the 
only authenticated case of a Jewish university teacher in Eu- 
rope at this period. A chair of Hebrew was established at the 
end of the 15** century and was renewed in 1521, the first in- 
cumbent being the erudite apostate Paolo *Riccio. The duchy 
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of Milan came under Spanish rule in 1535, and the Jews in Pa- 
via obtained short residence permits for a time. In 1558 only 
seven Jewish families remained in Pavia, and they left during 
the series of expulsions between 1565 and 1597 which drove all 
Jews from the duchy of Milan. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Invernizzi, in: Bollettino della Societa pavese 
di storia patria, 5 (1905), 191-240, 281-319; Roth, Italy, index; Milano, 
Italia, index; Milano, Bibliotheca, index; Roth, Dark Ages, index. 


[Attilio Milano] 


PAVLOGRAD, city in Dnepropetrovsk district, Ukraine. Jews 
began to settle in Pavlograd shortly after its establishment in 
1780. In 1803 there were 167 Jews, 21 of them merchants. Dur- 
ing the 19» century Pavlograd became an important center for 
the grain and flour industry, which helped to support a con- 
siderable increase in the Jewish population. There were 979 
Jews registered in the community in 1847, increasing to 4,382 
(27.8% of the total) in 1897. Pavlograd had a talmud torah anda 
few private Jewish schools. The 1926 census showed 3,921 Jews 
(20.9% of the total population), with the number dropping by 
1939 to 2,510 (7.5% of the total population). In the Soviet pe- 
riod there was a Yiddish school, and a Jewish kolkhoz. The 
Germans occupied Pavlograd on October 10, 1941. They con- 
centrated the local Jews and those from the environs in a labor 
camp within the territory of the Soviet army base. Between 
November 1941 and January 1942 they murdered most of the 
Jews in pits near the village of Mavrino. The remainder were 
killed in June 1942. According to Soviet reports 3,700 people, 
local residents and from the environs, were murdered, most 
of them Jews. After the war Jews returned to Pavlograd and in 
1970 there were about 1,000 Jews there. Most left in 1990s. 


[Yehuda Slutsky / Shmuel Spector (274 ed.)] 


PAVOLOCH, townlet in Zhitomir district, Ukraine. A Jew- 
ish community is first known to have existed in the townlet 
at the beginning of the 17‘ century. In 1736 the *Haidamacks 
carried out a pogrom in Pavoloch, massacring 35 Jews and 
engaging in plunder. In 1753 three local Jews, including the 
rabbi, were involved in a *blood libel, known as the Zhitomir 
Trial. They were executed, and all the town’s Jews were obliged 
to pay a high fine. Records of 1765 show 1,041 Jews as paying 
the poll tax in Pavoloch and its vicinity. Jews numbered 2,113 
in 1847, and in 1897 the number rose to 3,391 (42% of the total 
population). During the Civil War the townlet declined and 
most of its inhabitants left. Jewish residents numbered 1,837 
(88.2% of the population) in 1926, dropping to 639 by 1939. 
The Germans entered the town in late July 1941. They found 
156 Jews and murdered them. The others probably managed 
to escape. There is no information on Jews living in Pavoloch 
after World War 11. 


[Yehuda Slutsky / Shmuel Spector (274 ed.)] 


°PAWLIKOWSKI, JOZEF (c. 1768-1829), Polish nobleman, 
Jacobin, publicist, and lawyer. During the period of the Great 
Sejm (1788-92) Pawlikowski discussed Jewish problems in 
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anonymous pamphlets. The pamphlet “About the Polish sub- 
jects” (1788) sharply critcizes Jewish innkeepers for making 
the peasants drink heavily; his study Mysli Politiczne o Polsce 
(Political Thoughts of Poland, 1789) insists on barring Jews 
from leasing taverns but formulates an extremely liberal re- 
form program of the social and political laws for the benefit of 
the Jews. Pawlikowski was the only representative of the Pol- 
ish Enlightenment who accorded equal importance to social 
emancipation of the peasants, townsmen, and Jews. In con- 
tradistinction to others he did not consider the Jews to be ex- 
ploiters as a whole, but saw them as an oppressed and largely 
poor people. He felt that it was unrealistic to direct the ma- 
jority of the Jews toward agriculture. Espousing the necessity 
of complete tolerance and the granting of all urban rights to 
the Jews, he stated that the introduction of these changes was 
subject to the Jews gaining a secular education. He therefore 
proposed the transfer of the Jewish schools to the National 
Education Commission, adding that “one cannot demolish 
anything belonging to their religion”; he also warned, “let us 
not act like the old Spaniards.” In 1826 Pawlikowski was im- 

prisoned in Warsaw and died there. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Lesnodorscy, Polscy jakobini (1958); E. 
Rostworowski, Legendy i fakty xv111 w. (1963); Bibel, 1 (1968), 312-3. 
[Jacob Goldberg] 


PAZ, DUARTE DE (d. c. 1542), representative in Rome of 
Portuguese Marranos. Of Marrano descent, Duarte began 
a career in diplomacy as the Portuguese military attaché for 
North Africa. He won the confidence of King John 111, who 
knighted him in 1532 and sent him on a secret mission. In- 
stead he went to Rome to enlist the Curia’s intercession for 
the Marranos. He had a cool and cunning style and plied the 
cardinals and Pope Clement vi1 with money made available 
for this purpose by the Marranos. His initial success was the 
issuance on Oct. 17, 1532 of a papal decree abrogating the bull 
Cum ad nihil magis of 1531, which had introduced the Inqui- 
sition into Portugal. His second success, on April 7, 1533, was 
the issuance of a bull pardoning the Marranos for “lapses” into 
Judaism on the ground that their forced conversions were not 
valid (see *Inquisition, *Portugal). Continuing his activities 
under Pope Paul 111 (1534-49), Duarte achieved another suc- 
cess on Oct. 2, 1535, when a papal bull extended the civil rights 
of Marranos, resulting in the immediate release of 1,800 Mar- 
ranos from Portuguese dungeons. By this time King John had 
taken furious notice of Duarte’s insubordinate activities and 
ordered him stripped of commission and honor. In January 
1536 Duarte was attacked by masked men, stabbed 14 times, 
and left for dead on the road. Because of concealed armor he 
was wearing and the subsequent careful nursing by the pope's 
doctors, he recovered and accused King John of having or- 
dered his assassination. John denied the accusation, and in 
any event, since Duarte was no longer in a position to defend 
his constituents effectively, he proceeded to bring his affairs 
to a close. When the Marranos questioned Duarte accusingly 
about a missing 4,000 ducats, enraged, he turned completely 
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against them and denounced both them and their new rep- 
resentative, Diogo Antonio, in many courts in Europe. While 
on a visit to *Ferrara he was taken by surprise and impris- 
oned. On his release, he openly espoused Judaism and mi- 
grated to Turkey, where, shortly before his death, he report- 
edly became a Muslim. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baron, Social, index; M.A. Cohen (trans.), 
Usque’s Consolation for the Tribulations of Israel (1965), 1-9; Graetz, 
Hist, 4 (1894), 512-20; Roth, Marranos, index. 


PE (Heb. 83; *],D), the 17** letter of the Hebrew alphabet; its 
numerical value is 80. In the Proto-Sinaitic inscriptions this 
letter seems to be represented by the drawing of either a mouth 
(peh) or corner (péGh) &, 2. In the 11" and 10% centuries B.c.E., 
its form was 1 (which presumably was the prototype of Greek 
(f) > and Latin (P). The later West-Semitic variants are He- 
brew _4 (Samaritan 2), Phoenician 7 and Aramaic 2 +> 9in the 
medial and 7 in final positions. The latter forms are the ances- 
tors of the Jewish (modern Heb.) D and *] From the Nabatean } 
(final) > J (medial) developed the Arabic ¥ (the single diacritic 
mark distinguishes it from # which developed from the qaf). 


See *Alphabet, Hebrew. 
[Joseph Naveh] 


PEACE (Heb. ni”, shalom). 


In the Bible 

The verb shalem (so both the perfect, Gen. 15:16, and the par- 
ticiple, Gen. 33:18) in the gal means “to be whole, complete, 
or sound.” 


“PEACE.” The range of nuances is rather wide. That the iniq- 
uity of the Amorites has not yet become shalem (Gen. 15:16) 
means that it is not yet complete. That Jacob arrived shalem in 
the city of Shechem (Gen. 33:18) means that he arrived there 
safe. To be shalem with somebody means to be loyal to him 
(Gen. 34:21; I Kings 8:61; 11:4; etc.), and one’s sholem (Ps. 7:5) 
is one’s ally. Although recent translations show a great im- 
provement in this regard, the noun shalom is still interpreted 
to mean “peace” more often than is warranted. It, of course, 
very frequently means health and/or well-being: Genesis 29:6 
(twice); 37:14 (twice); 43:28. In this sense, shalom is frequently 
equivalent to a sentence, “It is well” and le may be added to 
express the English “with”; shalom is used alone in this way 
in 11 Samuel 18:28, and with le in 11 Samuel 18:29, 32. In Gen- 
esis 43:23 and Judges 19:20, “It is well with you” is equivalent 
to “Don't worry about that,’ referring in the second case to a 
roof under which to spend the night (the last clause in verse 
18). That the antithesis in Isaiah 45:7 is not between “peace” 
and “evil,” but between prosperity (shalom) and adversity 
(ra‘), has happily long been the dominant view (cf. shalom, 
tov, yeshu‘ah, Isa. 52:7). It needs to be noted, however, that not 
“peace” but safety is the meaning of shalom in Leviticus 26:6 
(cf. verses 25bb-26: within the land, they shall dwell secure - 
with never a savage beast or an invader — but only because the 
enemy will be kept out by dint of successful warfare); Jeremiah 
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12:12; Zechariah 8:10; and elsewhere. In the above-cited verse 
Isaiah 52:7, shalom stands in synonymous parallelism with 
tov in the sense of physical good; it likewise shares with tov 
the sense of moral good. Thus tov has the former meaning in 
Psalm 34:13 and the latter one in verse 15 - where it is paral- 
leled by shalom. Translate: 

(13) Is there anyone among you who desires life, is eager 
for longevity and to experience well-being (tov)? (14) Then 
guard your tongue against evil and your lips against speak- 
ing deceit. (15) Shun evil and do good (tov); seek and pursue 
integrity/equity (shalom). For the interpretation of Psalm 
37:37b, it makes no difference whether or not one reads in 37a 
shemor tov u-re‘eh yosher, “practice probity and cultivate eq- 
uity” (in light of verse 3 where, conversely, shekhon erez is to 
be emended to shemor zedek (zedeq), “practice righteousness,” 
in light of the preceding “do good” and the following “culti- 
vate honesty” as well as the shemor of this verse): 37b must in 
any case be translated “for there is a happy future for the man 
of integrity.” Similarly, in Zechariah 8:16, in which the sec- 
ond ‘met is obviously an erroneous repetition of the first, the 
sense is: “Speak the truth to each other, and judge equitably 
(lit. judge judgment of equity [shalom]) in your gates.” And 
again in verse 19: “... The Fast of the Fourth Month, and the 
Fast of the Fifth Month, and the Fast of the Seventh Month, 
and the Fast of the Tenth Month shall become [occasions of] 
rejoicing and gladness and happy seasons for the House of 
Judah - only love truth and equity [shalom]” (Alluding to this 
verse, Esth. 9:30 characterizes Queen Esther’s ordinance for 
the observation of the new holidays - the Purim of the prov- 
inces and the Purim of Shushan - as “an ordinance of equity 
and truth”) The parallelism alone would not suffice to tip the 
balance in favor of this meaning of shalom in Psalm 72:3, 7, for 
in Isaiah 60:17 the context precludes any interpretation of sha- 
lom/zedaqah other than “prosperity/success” (see *Righteous- 
ness). In Psalm 72:3, however, the context points once again to 
“equity.” The prosperity of the country (in contrast to that of 
the king) is actually treated only in one corrupt verse near the 
end (verse 16). Finally, Y. Muffs has pointed out that, in light of 
the Akkadian idiom Salmeé atalluku (mahar x), be-shalom u- 
ve-mishor halakh itti, Malachi 2:6, means “he served me with 
integrity and equity” (more idiomatically, “loyally and con- 
scientiously” - H.L. Ginsberg). Even apart from the Akkadian 
evidence, the sense of Malachi 2:6 is clear from the foregoing 
and from the context: Levi, the ancestor of the priestly caste, 
saved the masses (rabbim), or laity by his conscientiousness 
in making torah rulings, from committing ritual offenses; his 
unworthy descendants, by being lax in this regard, often out 
of partiality, make the masses (rabbim), or laity, stumble by 
their rulings (torah). 


PEACE AND THE LIKE. Ofcourse shalom does mean “peace” 
too. But first it must be pointed out that it often approaches 
this meaning without quite reaching it. yHwu’s berit (cov- 
enant) of shalom with Phinehas (Num. 25:12) and with Zion 
(Isa. 54:10) were, for pity’s sake, neither peace treaties ter- 
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minating previous wars nor nonaggression pacts to refrain 
from starting new ones. They were solemn - actually unilat- 
eral - promises of divine grace. So too the *priestly blessing 
(Num. 6:24-26), after wishing yHwu’s blessing, protection, 
friendliness, favor, and benignity, ends not, bathetically, with 
“and may He grant you peace” but, appropriately, “and may 
He extend grace (shalom) to you.” In Jeremiah 16:5, YHWH’s 
grace (shalom) is explicated as “kindness (hesed) and mercy 
(rahamim)”; and in light of that passage it is probable that a 
vav has been lost at the end of Num. 6:24-26 before the ini- 
tial vav of verse 27, so that shelomo, is to be read “His grace.” 
In line with this is the phrase “intentions of shalom” for “gra- 
cious kind, intentions” (on the part of yHwH) in Jeremiah 
29:11. A step closer to mere “peace” is “friendship” (or “alli- 
ance”), which sense shalom has in Judges 4:17: “there was sha- 
lom between King Jabin of Hazor and the family of Heber the 
Kenite,’ so that Jabin’s general Sisera, fleeing from the Israel- 
ites, believed that he would find safety in the tent of Heber. 
So, too, one’s shalom-men are one’s friends or allies; Jeremiah 
20:10; 38:22; Obadiah 7. Finally, shalom obviously means pre- 
cisely “peace” in 1 Kings 2:5; Psalm 120:7; Ecclesiastes 3:8; Job 
15:21, in which passage it stands in antithesis to war or maraud- 
ing; but the cases in which this sense can be attributed to the 
word in good conscience are a small proportion of the total 
number of its occurrences. Thus it is not true that in Deuter- 
onomy 20:10 the Torah required Israel to invite its adversary 
“to settle the dispute amicably” “before the commencement 
of hostilities.” The Israelite army has already been mobilized, 
verse 2a, and has already marched up to an enemy city (not 
necessarily the first), verse 10a, and it now invites the city not 
“to settle the dispute amicably” but to surrender on ignomini- 
ous terms in order to avoid a worse fate (verses 10-17). Shalom 
here means not peace but submission, and the verb hishlim def- 
initely means not “to make peace” but “to submit,’ not only in 
Deuteronomy 20:12 but also in Joshua 10:1, 4; 11:19; 11 Samuel 
10:19; 1 Chronicles 19:19; and presumably also 1 Kings 22:45; 
Proverbs 16:7. *Isaiah’s vision of an age where there would be 
no more war between nations, Isaiah 4:2-4 (Micah 4:1ff.), is 
unparalleled. It should not, however, be confused with paci- 
fism. The reason for his opposition to alliances is explained 
in the Book of *Isaiah. It does not mean that he believed that 
self-defense was wrong. On the contrary, he predicts that in 
a penitent Judah those charged with defense (so long as de- 
fense, despite 2:2-4, remains necessary) will be endowed with 
charismatic valor (Isa. 28:6). 

[Harold Louis Ginsberg] 
In the Talmud 
With the possible exception of *justice, peace is the most ex- 
alted ideal of the rabbis of the Talmud. No words of praise are 
too exaggerated to emphasize the importance of this ideal. 
On the statement of Rabban Simeon b. Gamaliel, “By three 
things the world is preserved, by truth, by judgment, and by 
peace” (Avot 1:18), the Talmud declares that they are in effect 
one, since “if judgment is executed, truth is vindicated, and 
peace prevails” (Tj, Taan. 4:2, 68a). The rabbis interpret Ho- 
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sea 4:17 to teach that “even if Israel is tied to idols, leave him, 
as long as peace prevails within it” (Gen. R. 38:6). The role of 
the scholars is to increase peace in the world (Ber. 64a), and it 
is to bring the rule of peace that Elijah will come (Eduy. 8:7). 
There is not a blessing or prayer in the liturgy, the Amidah, 
the Kaddish, the Priestly Blessing, and the Grace after Meals, 
which does not conclude with the prayer for peace (Lev. R. 
9:9). “Shalom” is the standard greeting among Jews both on 
meeting and on saying farewell, so that the phrase for greet- 
ing and for answering the greeting is “to enquire of the peace 
of” and to “answer the peace of” (Ber. 2:1, 4b). Shalom is one 
of the names of God (Shab. 10b; Lev. R. 9:9). “The Holy One, 
blessed be He, found no vessel more worthy of retaining a 
blessing within it than peace” (Uk. 3:12). 

It is permitted to deviate from the strict line of truth in 
order to establish peace (Yev. 65b), and the Talmud declares 
with regard to Numbers 5:23, “if in order to establish peace be- 
tween husband and wife the Name of God, which was written 
in holiness, may be blotted out, how much more so to bring 
about peace for the world as a whole” (TJ, Sot. 1:4, 16d). It will 
be seen that the ideal of peace encompasses the whole gamut 
of human relationship, between man and his fellowman, and 
between nation and nation, bringing about the ideal of uni- 
versal peace. 

*Aaron is regarded as the prototype of the ideal of peace 
(Avot 1:12; cf. Yoma 71b), and in the parallel passage in Avot 
de-Rabbi Nathan (12, p. 48) there is a loving and detailed 
account of the manner in which he used to devote himself 
to the bringing about of his ideal. In this Aaron stands in 
contrast to his brother Moses, who exemplifies the ideal of 
justice. Aaron’s assent to the demand of the people to fashion 
the golden calf is contrasted with Moses’ demands as the ri- 
val claims of the ideals of peace and justice when they clash, 
and the one can be achieved only at the price of the denial of 
the other, Moses maintaining, “Let justice pierce the moun- 
tain” (cf. “Fiat Justitia, Ruat Coelum”), whereas Aaron main- 
tained the love and pursuit of peace at all cost. In a similar vein 
is the homily of Rabban Johanan b. Zakkai on the injunction 
that no iron tool was to be used in the building of the altar, 
which had to be made of “whole stones” (“avanim shelemot” 
interpreted as “stones which bring peace” Deut. 27:5-6; cf. 
Ex. 20:22). “Is it not an a fortiori argument? If the stones of the 
altar which can neither see nor hear nor speak, but because 
they bring peace between Israel and their Father in Heaven, 
the Holy One, blessed be He said, ‘thou shalt lift up no iron 
tool upon them’; how much more so he who brings about 
peace between man and his fellow, between husband and 
wife, between city and city, between nation and nation, be- 
tween government and government, and between family and 
family” (Mekh., Ba-Hodesh, 11). Abbaye’s favorite maxim was 
“man should always strive to increase peace with his brother, 
his relations, with every other man, even with the heathen 
in the market place, in order that he be beloved on high and 
well-liked on earth, and acceptable to his fellowman” (Ber. 
17a; SER 26), and there is a whole series of enactments and 
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adjustments of the law made “in the interest of peace” (mi- 
penei darkhei shalom). 

Nevertheless, Judaism is not uncompromisingly pacifist 
in its outlook. It sees universal peace as an ideal which will 
be achieved only in the messianic age, and Maimonides con- 
cludes his famous Code with the declaration that in that era 
there will be “neither famine nor war, neither jealousy nor 
strife.” Judaism believes that war is sometimes morally jus- 
tified and divides war into “the war of mitzvah,’ “the obliga- 
tory war” (milhemet hovah; the war of the two are sometimes 
identified), and the optional war (cf. Maim. Yad, Melakhim 
5-7; see *Mitzvah). Nevertheless, the whole weight of the eth- 
ics of the rabbis recoiled from the glorification of war. This at- 
titude is strikingly expressed in a Mishnah (Shab. 6:4) which 
lays it down that a man may not go out wearing his arms on 
the Sabbath, and “if he did so he is obligated to bring a sin- 
offering.’ In answer to the opposite opinion that they can be 
regarded as adornments, the rabbis indignantly retorted, “they 
are nought but a reproach, as it is written, ‘and they shall beat 
their swords into plowshares and their spears into pruning- 
hooks, Nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more’” (Isa. 2:4). 


[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 


In Post-Talmudic Jewish Thought 

The medieval Jewish thinkers discuss peace under the two 
headings of world peace and of the avoidance of internal strife 
and contention in the Jewish community. Jews in the Middle 
Ages had no voice in international affairs. World peace in 
the here and now was for them a purely academic question. 
Their discussions of it, consequently, are in a messianic con- 
text. Saadiah (Emunot ve-Deot 7:10) points to the continuing 
wars among nations, including wars of religion, to demon- 
strate that the prophetic vision of peace on earth can only ap- 
ply to the messianic age. Maimonides (Yad, Melakhim 12:5) 
similarly considers the establishment of peace for all man- 
kind to be an accomplishment of the Messiah. David Kimhi 
(to Isa. 2:4) states that the nations will bring their disputes 
to the Messiah for arbitration. He will decide so wisely and 
justly that war between nations will be purposeless. It has fre- 
quently been pointed out that in medieval illustrated Hagga- 
dot the wicked son is depicted as a warrior, the wise son as a 
peace-loving sage. 

Joseph Albo (Sefer ha-Ikkarim 4:51) defines peace as the 
harmony of opposites. There is no virtue in one extreme pre- 
dominating over another, but only in the harmony between 
the irascible and the patient, the niggardly and the extrava- 
gant, and so on. Peace of mind means the attainment of har- 
mony among the different parts of the soul. Isaac Arama (Ake- 
dat Yizhak, 74) holds that the conventional view of peace as 
a mere negation of strife fails to do justice to the richness of 
the concept. Peace is a positive thing, the essential means by 
which men of differing temperaments and opinions can work 
together for the common good. Pearls of individual virtue 
would be dim in isolation if not for the string of peace that 
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binds them together and so increases their luster. That is why 
peace is a name of God, for it is He who gives unity to the 
whole of creation. 
[Louis Jacobs] 
Medieval Jewish thinkers suggested three fundamental 
concepts regarding the way to make an end to war and to bring 
about a state of peace. According to the first, this can be done 
by reforming man qua man - that is, by changing the con- 
sciousness of the individual. Putting an end to war involves 
subduing those internal impulses and motives that impel peo- 
ple to violence. Peace will come about as a consequence of the 
perfection - either intellectual or psychological - of human- 
kind. Maimonides, for instance, viewed the prophetic vision 
of peace as a natural and necessary outgrowth of the domin- 
ion of the intellect over man’s destructive impulses. For him, 
violence and war, the inflicting of harm by people on one an- 
other, have their source in irrationality and ignorance. How- 
ever, the apprehension of truth - “knowledge of God” - dis- 
places man’s awareness from his attachment to illusory goods 
and interests, and completely eliminates the irrational factors 
that give rise to mutual conflict between individuals, groups, 
and nations (Guide 3:11: Laws of Kings, 12:1). Similarly, Abra- 
ham bar Hiyya describes the peace foretold by the prophets as 
the consequence of a radical change in human consciousness. 
However, it is in the realm of interpersonal relations that this 
transformation is to take place. Man's destructive impulses are 
to be overcome not by intellect, but by the sense of intimacy 
and mutual identification that will grow among people once 
they have all chosen to adopt the same path. The projected 
utopian peace will be expressed and embodied in the univer- 
sal effectiveness of the commandment to “love thy neighbor 
as thyself” (Hegyon ha-Nefesh, ed. G. Wigoder, p. 150). 
According to a second concept, peace will come about 
by reconstructing the international framework - that is, by 
creating a new world order, either through law and justice or 
through domination and force. The image of world peace de- 
scribed by several medieval commentators and thinkers took 
the form of a judicial arrangement between the rival nations, a 
kind of an international court that would mediate their quar- 
rels and conflicts. This vision speaks not of a human society 
that has risen above all striving; it speaks, rather, of a proce- 
dure for conflict resolution presided over by a supreme, uto- 
pian judge whose authority and righteousness are accepted by 
all. For instance, for David *Kimhi (Commentary on Micah, 
4, 3) and Isaac *Arama (Akedat Yizhak, gate 46, 133b), the pro- 
phetic tiding “and he shall judge between the nations” (Isa. 2:4; 
Micah 4:3), does not refer to the kingship of God but to the 
sages of Jerusalem or to the messiah. They therefore granted 
the judicial institution universal authority. Other thinkers, 
however, interpreted the envisioned international structure 
as a kind of Pax Judaica, a single, central government in Zion 
to which all people would be subject. These portrayals, of a 
destined universal domination of the people of Israel or the 
king-messiah rest upon biblical or midrashic sources, but they 
also reflect contemporary historical reality: living out the pres- 
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ent in submission, subject to the gentile powers, thinkers like 
*Saadiah Gaon (Doctrines and Beliefs, 8, 8) and *Albo antici- 
pate a complete reverse. 

Finally, according to a third concept, peace will be 
achieved by an internal reformation of society — that is, by a 
change in the socio-political order. Peace will come about as a 
result of either the annulment or the improvement of existing 
political structures. Isaac *Abrabanel foresaw a universal the- 
ocracy, the kingship of God on earth. Ultimate peace would 
involve the disappearance of national and political boundaries 
and the abrogation of political structures through the unifica- 
tion of all humanity in the light of monotheistic faith - that 
is to say, through the religious perfection of humanity (Com- 
mentary to Isa. 2;4, Commentary to Micah 4). Isaac Arama, 
however, discusses peace and war in relation to the law of the 
state, the present operative political and judicial order. Unlike 
the conceptions described above, in which peace was por- 
trayed primarily from a utopian point of view, Arama looks 
at this issue in light of actual, contemporary historical reality 
as well. “For if the social order and law (nimmus) are defec- 
tive and distant from the natural truth [...] quarrel and strife 
cannot but break out amongst them” (Akedat Yizhak, 46). It 
is thus the task of the lawgiver to ordain a social order that 
will educe such motives, both on the part of the ruler and on 
the part of his subjects. 

[Aviezer Ravitzky (2"4 ed.)] 
In Modern Jewish Thought 
Modern Jewish thought, without any denominational differ- 
ences, except possibly on the question of religious toleration, 
is unanimous on the great value of peace. Morris Joseph (Ju- 
daism as Creed and Life (1903), 456-7) is typical of the whole 
modern trend when he writes that only the peace-loving Jew 
is a true follower of the prophets, that the greatest sacrifices 
should be made to avoid war, that a Jew cannot consistently 
belong to a war party, and that the Jew’s religion, history, and 
mission all pledge him to a policy of peace, as a citizen as well 
as an individual. A.I. Kook, commenting on the ruling that the 
office of the priest “anointed for war” (Deut. 20:2—-4) is not a 
hereditary one, remarks that the idea of a hereditary position 
is to express permanence in human affairs. However, peace is 
the only state deserving of permanence. Consequently, there 
can be no question of a hereditary appointment for a func- 
tionary connected with warfare, but only for one who operates 
in times of peace (Zevin: Le-Or ha-Halakhah (1946), 27-28). 
The Reform Union Prayer Book contains this prayer: “Grant us 
peace, Thy most precious gift, O Thou eternal source of peace, 
and enable Israel to be its messenger unto the peoples of the 
earth. Bless our country that it may ever be a stronghold of 
peace, and its advocate in the council of nations.” 


[Louis Jacobs] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: IN THE BIBLE: Koehler-Baumgartner, 973-4; 
Y. Muffs, Studies in the Aramaic Legal Papyri from Elephantine (1969), 
203-4. IN TALMUD: G.E. Moore, Judaism, 2 (1927), 195-7; J.S. Korn- 
feld, Judaism and International Peace (193ff.); A. Cronbach, in: CCARY, 
46 (1936), 198-221; M. Wald, Jewish Teaching on Peace (1944); L.I. 
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PEACE MOVEMENTS, RELIGIOUS 


Rabinowitz, in: QR, 58 (1967/68), 148 no. 20. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
A. Ravitzky, “Peace; in: A.A. Cohen and P. Mendes-Flohr (eds.), Con- 
temporary Jewish Religious Thought (1987), 685-702. 


PEACE MOVEMENTS, RELIGIOUS. Within Israel since 
the Six-Day War of 1967, Orthodox Judaism has politically 
largely become associated with an uncompromising stance 
concerning issues of territory and the Arab-Israel conflict. 
This has become an integral part of the ideologies and poli- 
cies expressed by the *National Religious Party and *Gush 
Emunim. Over the years, however, a number of small, reli- 
gious peace movements have been founded in an attempt to 
promote an alternative message based, also, on recourse to 
religious and theological sources. 

Oz ve-Shalom (“Strength and Peace”) was founded in the 
19708 by religious intellectuals as a religious response to Gush 
Emunim. The movement called for territorial compromise and 
for ending control over millions of Palestinians. It had only a 
minor influence on the religious population, and most of its 
impact was on the general Israeli public. 

In the wake of the Lebanon War of 1982, the Netivot Sha- 
lom (“Paths of Peace”) Movement was founded as an umbrella 
organization consisting of members of Oz ve-Shalom and of 
members of yeshivot hesder (yeshivah studies combined with 
army service). 

Netivot Shalom was headed by rabbis such as Aaron 
*Lichtenstein and Yehudah Amital, and by religious intellec- 
tuals such as Uriel Simon and Aviezer *Ravitzky. Its mem- 
bers called for withdrawal from the territories in exchange 
for peace and emphasized humanistic values in light of reli- 
gious sources. 

In 1988, a moderate religious political party, Meimad, 
was founded under the leadership of Rabbi Amital. This party 
failed to obtain the minimum number of votes necessary for 
a seat in the Knesset, and this was seen as a clear indication 
of the limited religious support for a moderate stance on the 
question of the territories. Meimad was reformed early in 
1993 as an ideological and educational organization to lend 
support to the renewed peace process of the Rabin govern- 
ment, and later became an independent political party which 
then joined the Labor Party to form “One Israel.” Following 
the Labor victory in the 1999 elections, Meimad’s representa- 
tive, Rabbi Michael *Melchior, served as a minister in Ehud 
Barak’s government. 

In 1992, the Committee of Rabbis for Human Rights was 
formed and obtained some prominence in its support of Pal- 
estinian human rights. Unlike the other religious peace or- 
ganizations, the Rabbis for Human Rights was composed of 
rabbis from all the major religious streams - Orthodox, Con- 
servative, and Reform. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: You Must Not Remain Indifferent (1988); D. 
Newman, in: Leylah, 31 (1991), 4-10; T. Hermann & D. Newman, in: 
C. Liebman (ed.), Religious and Secular: Conflict and Accommodation 
between Jews in Israel (1992), 151-172. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Torah, 
Zionism, Peace: A Collection of Essays (Heb., 1982); “Oz V’Shalom: A 
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PEACE NOW 


Moment Interview,’ in: Moment, 117 (1986), 25-30, 44-46; Y. Landau 
(ed.), Religious Zionism: Challenges and Choices (1986); Violence and 
the Value of Life in Jewish Tradition (1987). 

[David Newman] 


PEACE NOW (Shalom Akhshav - Israeli peace movement). 
Shalom Akhshav was launched in March 1978 with a letter 
signed by 348 men, all of them reserve officers in the Israel 
Defense Force, to Prime Minister Menahem Begin, appealing 
to him to return the territories in the West Bank and Gaza 
conquered in the Six-Day War, in the interests of peace, and 
making their slogan “Better Peace (shalom) than the whole- 
ness (shlemut) of the Land of Israel.” 

The movement was characterized by the fact that it was 
completely independent of any political party or grouping, 
and by the decorous manner in which it conducted its pro- 
paganda. That it responded to a widespread popular demand 
was evidenced by the fact that its first mass demonstration, 
held on April 1, 1978, in Malkhei Israel Square in Tel Aviv, was 
attended by numbers variously estimated at between 20,000 
and 30,000. After a demonstration outside the residence of the 
prime minister on March 30, on his return from the United 
States, and also on April 21, they were received by the prime 
minister. Two days later, 350 professors and university lectur- 
ers issued a proclamation in support of them, to which a simi- 
lar number added their names in August, and on April 26 over 
3,000 lined the road from Sha’ar Hagai to Jerusalem when Be- 
gin passed it on his way to Tel Aviv. A number of similar dem- 
onstrations took place subsequently on various occasions. 

Peace Now enthusiastically acclaimed the Camp David 
Agreement in September 1978. In subsequent months they 
protested vigorously against every step by the government 
which they felt impeded the implementation of the Peace 
Treaty, and autonomy on the West Bank, such as the pro- 
posal to “thicken” the existing settlements there or to estab- 
lish new ones. 

Peace Now was also in the forefront of the protest move- 
ment against the Lebanon War and was the major organizer 
of the mass rally in Tel Aviv in September 1982 after the Sa- 
bra and Shatilla massacre. Throughout the 1980s and 1990s it 
continued to press for withdrawal to Israel’s pre-1967 borders 
and the establishment of a Palestinian state. The collapse of 
the Camp David summit in 2000 despite Prime Minister Ehud 
Barak's far-reaching concessions paralyzed the movement for 
atime, but it again became vocal in 2002. The main support of 
the Peace Now movement came from the middle classes and 


liberal and intellectual circles. 
[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 


PEACH (Heb. j?015 or /?07DX, mishnaic), the tree and the 
fruit of the Persica vulgaris (Prunus persica). This tree was 
first grown in Erez Israel during the Greco-Roman era, hence 
its name afarsek, i.e., “Persian apple” in the Mishnah (Gr. 
UfjAov mepotkov). Characteristic of the peach are the red fi- 
bers extending from a deeply grooved kernel. The Mishnah 
accordingly lays it down that peaches become liable for tithing 
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“after they begin to show red veins” (Ma’as, 1:2). Under suit- 
able conditions, peaches can grow to a substantial size, 
and the aggadah states that it happened that a single peach 
became large enough to provide more than a meal for a man 
and his ass (TJ, Peah 7:4, 20a). The Mishnah states that the 
peach used to be grafted onto the almond (as it is today) 
and forbids the practice since it constitutes kilayim (“mixed 
species”; Kil. 1:4). On the other hand, the statement (TJ, Kil. 
27a according to the reading of the Mussafia in his additions 
to the Arukh) that the grafting of a walnut tree on a peach 
produces the fruit karyah-persikah (“Persian walnuts”), a sort 
of crossbreed between the walnut and the peach, belongs to 
agricultural folklore. 

The name nucipersica (“Persian nut”) occurs on an in- 
scription discovered in a Roman villa and this name entered 
into the botanical literature of the Middle Ages for a species 
of peach with a skin as smooth as that of the outer husk of the 
walnut. It is certain that these two unrelated species cannot 
be grafted and no hybrid can be produced from them. After 
the ruin of Jewish agriculture in Erez Israel at the end of the 
talmudic era, peach plantations all but disappeared. During 
recent years, however, they have been planted in large num- 
bers and are found in abundance. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 3 (1924), 159-63; J. Feliks, Kilei 
Zeraim ve-Harkavah (1967), 101-3. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Feliks, 


Ha-Zome’h, 30. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


PEACOCK, bird called tawe in Greek and tavvas in the 
Mishnah. The peacock (Pavo cristatus) is a ritually clean bird 
(see *Dietary Laws) belonging to the pheasant family. In mish- 
naic times some wealthy people in Erez Israel bred the peacock 
as an ornamental bird and even ate it on occasion, its head in 
particular being regarded as a great delicacy (Shab. 130a). Ac- 
cording to the Tosefta (Kil. 1:8), “chicken, peacock, and pheas- 
ant, although resembling one another, are each heterogeneous 
with the other.” A poetic comment on the peacock’s beauty is 
given in the Midrash (Tanh. B., Lev. 33; cf. Gen. R. 7:4): “Al- 
though the peacock comes from a drop of white matter, it has 
365 different colors, as many as the days in a year.” The pea- 
cock originates from India, from where, it is suggested, Alex- 
ander the Great imported it into Europe. The tukkiyyim con- 
veyed to Solomon in ships of Tarshish (1 Kings 10:22; 11 Chron. 
9:21) are most probably to be identified with peacocks, called 
in Tamil togai, tokai, an identification found also in ancient 
translations. In modern Hebrew tukki is mistakenly used to 
denote a parrot. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lewysohn, Zool, 189f., no. 241; ES. Boden- 
heimer, Animal and Man in Bible Lands (1960), 121, 125; J. Feliks, 


Kilei Zera’im ve-Harkavah (1967), 118f., 129-32; idem, Animal World 


of the Bible (1962), 60. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


PE’AH (Heb. x8; “corner”), name of the second treatise of 


the Mishnah, in the order of Zera’im. Despite its name, this 
tractate deals with the laws of all the different dues to the 
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poor, namely: peah, leket (“gleaning of grapes”), peret (“fallen 
grapes”), maaser ani (“poor man’s tithe”) which are enjoined 
in Leviticus 19:9, 10, and Deuteronomy 24:19; 14:28, 29. 

The tractate is divided into eight chapters whose con- 
tents are: required amount and size of field to which the law 
of peah applies (1:1, 2; 3:6); the type of field and agricultural 
produce from which peah may be given (1:4, 5; 3:4); modes 
of division in a field (2:1-4; 3:1, 2); procedure in giving peah 
(4:1-5); type of gleanings which constitute leket (4:10, 11; 5:1, 
2); type of harvest, position of leftover sheaves and amount of 
sheaves that require the giving of shikhhah (5:7, 8; 6:2-11; 7:1, 2); 
laws of peret and olelot (7:3-7); laws of maaser ani (8:2, 5-7); 
obligation of consecrated land to the Temple in connection 
with dues to the poor (1:6; 4:6-9; 7:8). Thus 1-4:9 deals with 
the laws of peah; 4:10-5:6 with leket; 5:7-7:2 with shikhhah; 7:3 
with peret; 7:4-7, 8 with olelot; 8, especially from Mishnah 5 
onward, with maaser ani and charity. A number of topics un- 
related to the immediate subject of the tractate are included: 
enumeration of mitzvot having no fixed measure (1:1); legal 
transactions involving small amounts of land (3:6, 7); laws of 
renunciation of ownership (1:6; 6:1). The first of these has been 
included (with variant readings) in the prayer book as part of 
the morning introductory prayers. 

The Tosefta has four chapters, which, besides comple- 
menting and interpreting the Mishnah, include several inter- 
pretations and emendations based on the Talmud (Tosef., 1:6; 
2:2; see Epstein, Tanna’im, 252). The Tosefta also contains some 
aggadic passages, such as “The Almighty combines a good in- 
tention with an action, but an evil intention the Almighty does 
not combine with an action” (1:4). In the last chapter, in which 
charity is highly praised, it is stated that charity and deeds of 
lovingkindness equal all the mitzvot in the Torah (4:19), that he 
who shuts his eyes to charity is like one who practices idolatry 
(4:20). There is no Gemara on the tractate in the Babylonian 
Talmud but there is in the Jerusalem Talmud, which includes 
much aggadic literature. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: HL. Strack, Introduction to the Talmud and 
Midrash (1931), 29-30; P. Blackman (ed. and tr.), Mishnayot, 1 (1951); 
J.D. Herzog (ed. and tr.), Mishnayot, 2 (1947). 

[Jacob Kelemer] 


PEAR (Heb. 038, mishnaic), Pyrus communis. Although it is 
first mentioned in rabbinic literature this does not necessar- 
ily mean that the pear was not grown in Erez Israel in biblical 
times. A member of the same genus, the Syrian pear Pyrus 
syriaca (mishnaic Heb. hizrar), grows wild in Erez Israel in 
Upper Galilee (Kil. 1:4). The same Mishnah mentions a vari- 
ety of pear called krostomlin which is regarded as belonging to 
the same species. The reference is to the pear called by Pliny 
(Natural History, 15:53) crustumina. It seems that during the 
time of the Mishnah they began to grow this excellent spe- 
cies in Erez Israel, hence its Roman name. In modern Israel 
the Arabs used to grow small local pears, but excellent large 
species have been introduced by the Jews, and today pears are 
found in abundance. 
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PEARLMAN, MOSHE 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 3 (1924), 235-40; J. Feliks, Kilei 
Zeraim ve-Harkavah (1967), 93-95. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Feliks, 


Ha-Tzome’ah, 18. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


PEARL, DANIEL (1963-2002), U.S. journalist. Born in Prince- 
ton, NJ., Pearl grew up in Encino, Calif., where his father was a 
professor at the University of California in Los Angeles. Pearl, 
who had dual American-Israeli citizenship, earned a bachelor’s 
degree in communications from Stanford University and had 
several newspaper jobs before joining the Atlanta bureau of 
The Wall Street Journal in 1990. He moved to the Washington 
bureau in 1993 and three years later to the Journal’s London 
bureau as Middle East correspondent. In 2000, Pearl became 
the newspaper's South Asia bureau chief. While investigat- 
ing the case of Richard Reid, who was convicted of carrying 
a bomb in his shoe on an airline, Pearl was kidnapped by a 
militant group in Pakistan calling itself the National Move- 
ment for the Restoration of Pakistani Sovereignty. The group 
said Pearl was a spy and sent the United States a range of de- 
mands, including the freeing of all Pakistani terror detainees 
and the release of a halted U.S. shipment of F-16 fighter jets 
to the Pakistani government. The press deliberately kept word 
of his Israeli parents out of the story to protect one of their 
own. Threatening to kill Pearl, the group released photographs 
of Pearl handcuffed with a gun at his head and holding up a 
newspaper. There was no response to pleas from Pearl's editor, 
and from his wife, who was pregnant with their first child. Six 
days later, Pearl was killed and the kidnappers later severed his 
head. Pearl’s body was found five months later in a grave near 
Karachi. In February 2003, a videotape titled The Slaughter of 
the Spy-Journalist, the Jew Daniel Pearl was released. It shows 
his murder and records Pearl saying “I am a Jew and my fa- 
ther was a Jew.’ Then his throat was cut. The video made its 
way to the Pakistani government and the U.S. government, 
and eventually it leaked onto the Internet through a Jihad- 
ist site. On the video, Pearl described his Jewish upbringing 
and his family’s involvement with the creation of the State of 
Israel. Four Islamic men were later convicted and sentenced 
to death for the kidnapping and murder. The prosecution re- 
lied on technical evidence provided by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, which traced e-mails to the defendants. 

A collection of Pearl’s writings, At Home in the World: 
Collected Writings from the Wall Street Journal, was published 
in 2002. The following year, Mariane Pearl, the widow, and 
Sarah Crichton, published A Mighty Heart, and Ruth and 
Judea Pearl, Daniel’s parents, published I Am Jewish: Personal 
Reflections Inspired by the Last Words of Daniel Pearl in 2004. 
The family and friends also established the Daniel Pearl Foun- 
dation to continue his mission and to address the root causes 
of the tragedy in the spirit, style, and principles that shaped 


Pearl’s work and character. 
[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


PEARLMAN, MOSHE (1911-1986), author and journalist. 
Pearlman was born in London where he graduated from the 
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PEARLSTEIN, PHILIP 


London School of Economics. During World War 11 he served 
in the British army in North Africa and Greece, attaining the 
rank of major. Concurrent with his army service and after it, 
he was involved in the organization of “illegal” immigration, 
Aliyah Bet. Pearlman was at kibbutz Ein Harod for the year in 
1936 and returned to the country as an immigrant in 1948. In 
the War of Independence he was in charge of the Israel army 
press liaison unit and served as the army's chief spokesman. 
He remained head of the Press Unit until 1952 and during the 
same time period was the organizer and first director of the 
Government Press Office. From 1952 to 1956 he was the di- 
rector of the Israel Broadcasting Service, Kol Yisrael. He was 
sent as an ambassador on a special mission to Zaire (then the 
Belgian Congo) in 1960 and in 1967 served as special assistant 
to Defense Minister Moshe Dayan during the period of the 
Six-Day War. His first book, Collective Adventure, described 
his year on a kibbutz; among his other works are In the Foot- 
steps of Moses, In the Footsteps of the Prophets, and The Capture 
and Trial of Adolf Eichmann. He also worked as a collaborator 
with public figures, for example, with David Ben-Gurion on 
Ben-Gurion Looks Back, and with Teddy Kollek on Jerusalem: 
A History of 40 Centuries. 


PEARLSTEIN, PHILIP (1924- ), U.S. painter, printmaker, 
watercolorist, and draftsman. Although the human figure 
stands at the center of Pearlstein’s art he professes lack of in- 
terest in the psychological aspects of his models, preferring in- 
stead to focus on color, light, and composition. Working from 
life, Pearlstein most commonly paints nude studio models in 
harsh lighting with a precise, smooth brushstroke. 

Born in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Pearlstein’s interest 
in art manifested itself when he was a child. Indeed, he was 
awarded first and third prize in Scholastic Magazine’s Na- 
tional High School Art Exhibition. After completing one year 
of study at the Carnegie Institute of Technology (now called 
Carnegie Mellon University), he was drafted into the army. 
While enlisted Pearlstein made documentary sketches and wa- 
tercolors of training scenes and the life of the soldier, thinking 
that upon his return to the United States he would become an 
illustrator. Instead, following the war he renewed his studies at 
Carnegie Tech, graduating in 1949 with a B.EA. With a degree 
in hand he moved to New York and enjoyed his first work as 
a professional artist as a catalog illustrator. In 1955 he earned 
an M.A. from New York University in art history, writing his 
thesis on Francis Picabia. Around this time Pearlstein showed 
his expressionistic, heavily impastoed landscape paintings at 
his first one-person show at the Tanager Gallery. In the early 
1960s he began to focus on studio models, first painting figures 
in an expressionist manner akin to his landscapes and then, 
starting in 1963, painting in a more straightforward fashion on 
an increasingly larger scale. Typical of Pearlstein’s work is Two 
Female Models Sitting and Lying on a Navajo Rug (1972, Des 
Moines Art Center, Iowa), which shows a pair of unidealized, 
unemotional females lounging on a brightly patterned rug. 
The sitting female's head is cropped and the reclining figure’s 
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body is contorted, allowing the artist to explore the compli- 
cated pose, which he paints from a high vantage point. In his 
oversized canvases, Pearlstein privileges accessories — such as 
rugs, mirrors, chairs, and other furniture, often with decora- 
tive upholstery - as highly as the humans he depicts. 

In the 1970s Pearlstein reintroduced watercolors to his 
repertoire. Pearlstein’s watercolors, as his paintings, are factual, 
dispassionately rendered, representational works that eschew 
symbolism and narrative. Watercolors of nude studio models 
preoccupied the artist from this period forward, as have sepia 
washes of both landscapes and nudes. 

Through the years Pearlstein’s teaching helped him to re- 
fine his own art, first at the Pratt Institute (1959-63) and then 
at Brooklyn College (1963-87). While he is best known for his 
monumental nudes, Pearlstein also made portraits, includ- 
ing a 1979 Time magazine cover of Henry Kissinger. Pearl- 
stein wrote about his art technique and philosophy in several 
articles. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Viola, The Painting and Teaching of Philip 
Pearlstein (1982); R. Bowman, Philip Pearlstein: The Complete Paint- 
ings (1983); J. Perreault, Philip Pearlstein: Drawings and Watercolors 
(1988); R. Storr, Philip Pearlstein: Since 1983 (2002). 


[Samantha Baskind (24 ed.)] 


PEARLSTINE, NORMAN (1942- ), U.S. journalist. Born 
in Philadelphia, pa., Pearlstine was educated at Haverford 
College, where he earned his undergraduate degree, and the 
University of Pennsylvania Law School. Pearlstine had a long 
and varied career in journalism. From 1967 to 1992, he was 
with Dow Jones & Company, except for a two-year period, 
from 1978 to 1980, when he was an executive editor at Forbes 
magazine. He was a reporter for The Wall Street Journal in 
Dallas, Detroit, and Los Angeles from 1967 to 1973, when he 
was named the paper’s Tokyo bureau chief. He was named 
the first managing editor of The Asian Wall Street Journal in 
Hong Kong in March 1976. He returned to the Journal in the 
spring of 1980 as national news editor. In 1982 he was named 
editor and publisher of The Wall Street Journal in Brussels. He 
was appointed managing editor of The Wall Street Journal in 
September 1983 and became executive editor, one of the most 
influential positions in American journalism, in June 1991. He 
helped widen the boundaries of business journalism, from 
Wall Street and Main Street to Madison Avenue, Hollywood 
economics, the legal community, and beyond. He resigned 
from Dow Jones, the parent company, in June 1992. At the 
Journal, he oversaw the paper’s expansion from one section 
to three, transformed the paper into a high-profile publica- 
tion, and helped create the Asian and European editions. Just 
before leaving the organization, he helped create the personal 
finance magazine SmartMoney for Dow Jones and the Hearst 
Corporation. In April 1993 Pearlstine became general partner 
of Friday (his wife was Nancy Friday, an author) Holdings Lp, a 
multimedia investment company. Pearlstine, a member of the 
Bar Association of the District of Columbia and the American 
Bar Association, in 1995 became editor in chief of Time Inc., 
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the world’s largest magazine publisher. In that post, he oversaw 
the editorial content of Time Inc’s magazines, including Time, 
Life, Fortune, Sports Illustrated, People, In Style, and Entertain- 
ment Weekly, among others. In addition, he had overall busi- 
ness responsibilities for Time Inc’s new media, international, 
and television activities. In 2005, Pearlstine turned over his 
responsibilities at Time Inc., to John Huey, who had worked 
together with him for 17 of his last 25 years, starting at the 
Journal. At the time, two of every three American adults read 
at least one of Time Inc:s 155 magazines each month. 


[Stewart Kampel (274 ed.)] 


PECAR, SAMUEL (1922-2000), writer. He was born in Co- 
lonia Lopez, an agricultural colony of Jca in Entre Rios (Ar- 
gentina). In 1930 his family moved to San Fernando, in the 
outskirts of Buenos Aires. Between 1951 and his aliyah in 1962 
he participated in the literary section of Nueva Sion, the or- 
gan of the Zionist Socialist party Mapam in Argentina, and 
in 1957-58 also in the Jewish daily in Spanish, Amanecer. At 
that time he published three books that humorously criti- 
cized Jewish community life in Argentina: Cuentos de Klein- 
ville (“Stories of Smallville,” 1954), La generacion olvidada 
(“The Forgotten Generation,’ 1958); Los rebeldes y los perple- 
jos. Cuentos casi serios (“The Rebels and the Perplexed. Al- 
most Serious Stories, 1959). These works made him one of 
the most representative authors acknowledged by the Argen- 
tina Jewish community. 

In Israel he worked in the Latin American Department of 
the Histadrut, where he specialized in agrarian cooperativism 
on which he published Manual del Cooperativismo Agrario en 
Israel (1964) and Manual de Contabilidad de Cooperativas Ag- 
ropecuarias (1981). In 1969-87 he was a high school teacher in 
development areas in the Negev. 

Samuel Pecar continued his literary work in Spanish, 
describing his experience in Israel: La edad distinta: confe- 
siones de un inmigrante en Israel (“The Different Age: Con- 
fessions of a New Immigrant in Israel,” 1970), El hombre que 
hizo retroceder el tiempo (“The Man Who Turned Back the 
Time,” 1984) and Yo soy mi alquimia (“I Am My Alchemy,’ 
1992), written with much irony. His mature literary texts ex- 
pressed Pecar’s understanding of the utopian components of 
Zionism in Israel, manifested in two of his novels: El segundo 
génesis de Janan Saridor (Mexico, 1994) and La ultima pro- 
fecia (Buenos Aires, 2001), which appeared posthumously. 
Thematically and ideologically, these works transcend the 
limits of the experience of Latin American immigrants, nar- 
rating the human existential dimension and the general epic 
of a new life in Israel. 

Pecar founded in 1985 the Association of Israeli Writers 
in Spanish (AIELC), over which he presided until his death. 
He affiliated A1ELC to the International Association of Jewish 
Writers in Spanish and Portuguese and achieved the profes- 
sional recognition of the Spanish-speaking olim by the Fed- 
eration of Associations of Israeli Writers. Under the auspices 
of this federation he co-edited, with Itzhak Gun, the anthol- 
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ogy Mi-Sham Le-Kan: Soferim Yisraelim Kotevim Sefara- 
dit (“From There to Here, Israeli Authors Write in Spanish,” 
1994), with works of 41 writers. A collection of his works, in- 
cluding unpublished texts, appeared in Argentina after his 
death: La Ultima Profecia y Otros Textos. Del Schelem Aleijem 
argentino al Premio Presidente de Israel por su obra en hebreo 
(Buenos Aires, 2001). Pecar received the President of Israel 


Literature Award. 
[Leonardo Senkman (2"¢ ed.)] 


PECHERSKY, ALEXANDER (1919— _), Jewish lieutenant in 
the Soviet army who organized and successfully led the revolt 
in the Nazi death camp of *Sobibor. The uprising was a heroic 
chapter in the history of anti-Nazi resistance and led to the 
survival of some 50 inmates of Sobibor . 

Born in Kremenchung, he moved as a child to Rostov- 
on-Don. Pechersky was trained as a musician before he was 
drafted into the Soviet army when German forces invaded 
Soviet Russia in the summer of 1941. In October 1941 he was 
captured by the Germans and imprisoned. He contracted ty- 
phoid but managed to conceal it from his captors, to avoid cer- 
tain death. In May 1942, he managed to escape. He was caught 
again and sent to Borishov. An examination revealed that he 
was circumcised — Jewish. He was sent to the SS Sheroka Street 
camp in Minsk and then, in September 1943, when the Minsk 
ghetto was destroyed, he was sent to Sobibor. He arrived along 
with 79 other Soviet Pows. He alone was selected to work on 
construction. The remainder were gassed on arrival. There, 
together with six other Jews, he immediately started to pre- 
pare a detailed plan for a revolt, which was executed on Oc- 
tober 14, 1943. Pechersky’s men attacked the German officers, 
killing ten of them. With the weapons taken from the dead 
officers the prisoners killed or wounded 38 Ukrainian guards. 
Of the 600 camp inmates, about half escaped, but many of 
them were killed in the surrounding minefields or as a result 
of the large-scale manhunt organized by the Germans and by 
Polish fascists. Shortly afterward, the camp was dismantled. 
Pechersky and a group of his comrades succeeded in escap- 
ing and reaching the Soviet partisans. Later he rejoined the 
Soviet army and was seriously wounded in August 1944. He 
was demobilized and returned to his hometown. He was a 
major witness at the 1963 trial of 11 Ukrainian guards who 
had served at Sobibor. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Suhl (ed.), They Fought Back (1967), 7-50; 
Ainsztein, in: Jsos, 28 (1966), 19-24; idem, in: Jewish Observer and 
Middle East Review (April 23, 1965), 14-22; Lev, in: Sovetish Heym- 
land, 2 (1964), 78-93; V. Tomin and A. Sinelnikov, Vozvrashcheniye 
nezhelatel’no (1964). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Arad, Belzec, Sobi- 
bor, Treblinka: Operation Reinhard Camps (1987). 

[Yosef Guri] 


°PECHI, SIMON (c. 1567-c. 1639), Hungarian statesman, 
poet, and author, leader of the Judaizing “Sabbatarian” sect. 
Born in Transylvania, Péchi was at first employed as tutor of 
A. Eéssy’s children; Edssy, the founder of the sect, introduced 
him to the court of Prince Stephen Bathory. As emissary of 
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2 (1920°), 604-6; J. Gutmann, Ha-Sifrut ha-Yehudit ha-Hellenistit, 1 
(1958), 186-220; Heinemann, in: Mnemosyne, 5 (1952), 130-8; N. Wal- 
ter, Thoraausleger Aristobulos (1964). 


[Joshua Gutmann] 


ARISTON OF PELLA (mid-second century c.£.), Palestin- 
ian author of a lost dialogue between a Jew and a Jewish con- 
vert to Christianity which apparently discussed the question 
of messianic prophecies in the Old Testament. Whether this 
work contained the passage on the *Bar Kokhba rebellion cited 
by *Eusebius or whether Ariston wrote a separate monograph 
on this war is not known. 


°ARISTOTLE (fourth century B.c.£.), Greek philosopher 
and founder of the peripatetic school. Aristotle achieved a 
unique rank in the estimation of Muslim and Jewish medi- 
eval philosophers, who often refer to him simply as “the phi- 
losopher.” Maimonides stated that Aristotle had “reached the 
highest degree of intellectual perfection open to man, barring 
only the still higher degree of prophetic inspiration” (letter to 
Samuel ibn Tibbon, in: Jar, 25 (1934/35), 380; cf. Averroes, 
Commentarium Magnum in Aristotelis De Anima (1953), 3:2, 
433). While Aristotelian influences made some inroads into 
medieval Jewish philosophy from its beginning (when it fol- 
lowed the teachings of the *Kalam and *Neoplatonism), Aris- 
totelianism, in varying forms, became the predominant trend 
from Abraham *Ibn Daud (12 century) to the middle of the 
17" century. As a reaction, a countermovement arose in tradi- 
tionalist and kabbalistic circles from the 13" century onward, 
which included a critical evaluation of Aristotelian teachings, 
and can hence be considered a part of medieval Aristotelian- 
ism. Hasdai *Crescas was the most eminent philosophical 
critic in this movement. 


Jewish Aristotelianism 

Jewish Aristotelianism may be divided into two periods. From 
the ninth until the end of the twelfth century, Jews, living in 
the Muslim world and knowing Arabic, had available to them 
the Aristotelian literature existing in that language; from the 
thirteenth century on, Jews, living in the Christian world and 
using Hebrew for their philosophic writings, depended on 
Hebrew translations of Aristotelian works. During the first 
of these periods, the works of Aristotle (with the exception 
of the Politics, the Eudemian Ethics, Magna Moralia, and the 
Dialogues), together with many of the Greek commentaries on 
his works, became known through Arabic translations which 
were made between about 800 c.E. and 1000 C.E. (for the 
history of these translations see R. Walzer, Greek into Arabic 
(1962), 6-8, 60-113; in EIS, 1 (1960), 630ff,, s.v. Aristitalis). In 
addition, Jews became familiar with the teachings of Aristotle, 
at times interspersed with neoplatonic doctrines, through the 
summaries, commentaries, and independent works of such 
Islamic philosophers as al-*Farabi (c. 870-950), *Avicenna 
(930-1037), and Ibn Bajja (*Avempace, d. 1138). In the Islamic 
world, Aristotelian studies were put on a firm footing as early 
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as the tenth century when al-Farabi, in his The Philosophy of 
Plato and Aristotle, outlined the differences between the two 
philosophers. The Aristotelian orientation established by al- 
Farabi was shared by two tenth-century Jews of Mosul, Ibn Abi 
Said al-Mawsili and his pupil Bishr ibn Sam‘an (see Pines, in: 
PAAJR, 24 (1955), 103-36); though, as has been noted, Jewish 
philosophy did not become predominantly Aristotelian until 
Abraham Ibn Daud. This philosopher, in his Emunah Ramah, 
attacked the neoplatonic metaphysics of Solomon ibn *Gabi- 
rol, and expounded an Aristotelianism derived from the teach- 
ings of Avicenna. During the Islamic period, Aristotelianism 
reached its highpoint with *Maimonides, who tended toward 
the teachings of al-Farabi. 


Hebrew Translations 

The opening of the second period was marked by Hebrew 
translations, from the Arabic, of works by Aristotle, by Helle- 
nistic commentators, and by Islamic commentators and com- 
pilers. These Hebrew translations brought about knowledge of 
the following works by Aristotle: the logical writings (Orga- 
non, lit. “instrument”; Heb. keli); Physics (Ha-Shema ha-Tivi); 
De Caelo (Sefer ha-Shamayim ve-ha-Olam); De Generatione 
et Corruptione (Sefer ha-Havayah ve-ha-Hefsed); Meterologica 
(Otot ha-Shamayim); De Animalibus (Sefer Baalei Hayyim); 
De Anima (Sefer ha-Nefesh); De Sensu et Sensato (Sefer ha- 
Hush ve-ha-Muhash); Metaphysica (Sefer Mah she-Ahar ha- 
Teva); and the Nicomachean Ethics (Sefer ha-Middot). (For a 
listing of manuscripts, see Steinschneider, and the catalogues 
of the major libraries possessing collections of Hebrew phil- 
osophical manuscripts.) Most of this literature exists only in 
manuscript form. 

Of special attraction to Jewish translators, commenta- 
tors, and philosophic authors were the works of *Averroes 
(1126-1198), most of whose commentaries on Aristotle were 
translated from Arabic into Hebrew between 1189 and 1337, 
some of them twice. In fact, the Hebrew translations of Aver- 
roes became the major source for the knowledge of Aristotle 
in Jewish circles. 

In addition to Hebrew translations of genuine Aristote- 
lian works, there also existed Hebrew translations of a number 
of works, which, though not written by Aristotle, were attrib- 
uted to him. These were Liber de Pomo (Sefer ha-Tappuah), 
purporting to prove that Aristotle had changed his views in 
his old age (see below: Aristotle in Jewish Legend), which 
Maimonides rejected as spurious (see above; letter to Samuel 
ibn Tibbon); Secretum Secretorum (Sod ha-Sodot) or Pseudo- 
Politics (Sefer ha-Hanhagah, Hebrew version with an English 
translation in M. Gaster, Studies and Texts); Liber de causis, 
based on Proclus’ Elements of Theology; and Theology of Ar- 
istotle, representing excerpts from Plotinus’ Enneads, which, 
except for a few quotations, has been lost in Hebrew transla- 
tion. The Aristotelian literature in Hebrew, in turn, gave rise 
to Hebrew commentaries and to summaries. In addition, in- 
dependent works in Hebrew were based on it. Philosophers 
who contributed to the Aristotelian literature, at times as fol- 
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Bathory, Péchi set out on his political travels to Romania and 
Turkey and even reached Italy and Africa. There he probably 
acquired a knowledge of Hebrew. From 1613 he was chancellor 
of Transylvania under the rule of Prince Gabriel Bethlen. In 
1621 he was imprisoned for reasons which are unknown but 
was subsequently set free. During the reign of Prince George 
Rakéczy, his position was so strong that he was even autho- 
rized to propagate his views in public. 

In a description of the usages of the sect it is reported 
that in addition to the observance of the Sabbath, the wives 
of the members of this sect adopted the Jewish dietary laws. 
At the height of the sect’s success about 20,000 Transylvanian 
Hungarians of the “Székely” tribe were among its members 
(1635). After a brief period and a change of political circum- 
stances, a law was passed in Transylvania which rendered the 
members of the sect liable to the death penalty and confisca- 
tion of their property if they did not return to Christianity 
within one year. Péchi remained steadfast in his beliefs un- 
til 1638 but finally converted to Calvinism. Although death 
penalties were not applied, the property of the members of 
the sect was seized. 

Péchi was a talented poet and author, and according to 
the opinion of S. *Kohn, historian of Hungarian Jewry and 
researcher on the “Sabbatarians,” his works are of exceptional 
value. Péchi’s translations from Psalms and the Jewish prayer 
book are of special importance, being the first in this area. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Szilddy (ed.), Péchi Simon Psalteriuma 
(1913); S. Kohn, A szombatosok (1889); M. Guttmann and S. Harmos, 
Péchi Simon szombatos imadsdgos kényve (1914). 


[Baruch Yaron] 


PECHINA (Arabic Bajjana), village located N. of *Almeria 
on the S. coast of Spain. Until 922, when it was incorporated 
into Andalusia by ‘Abd al-Rahmaan 111, Pechina was a separate 
state under Umayyad protection. During its period of inde- 
pendence (ninth-tenth centuries), Pechina was a prosperous, 
busy seaport which was settled by Arabs from the *Yemen. The 
Jews also shared in its prosperity, and for the most part were 
merchants. When *Saadiah Gaon addressed the important 
Jewish communities of southern Spain, Pechina was included 
among them in his letter (Abraham ibn Daud, Sefer ha-Qab- 
balah — The Book of Tradition, ed. by G.D. Cohen (1967), 79; 
see also index). Even in the late tenth century, as the town de- 
clined, a large and important Jewish community existed there. 
Its leader, Samuel ha-Kohen b. Josiah of Fez, Morocco, was a 
learned scholar who corresponded with *Sherira Gaon and 
supported *Hanokh b. Moses in his struggle against *Joseph 
ibn Abitur who also visited Pechina for the religious author- 
ity in Cordoba. Samuel’s leadership virtually marks the final 
greatness of the Pechina community, most of whose members 
moved to developing Almeria in the tenth century. Pechina 
is considered by some scholars to be identical with the Span- 
ish town of Calsena. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Lévi-Provengal, La Péninsule Ibérique au 
Moyen-Age (1938), 47-50; Ashtor, Korot, 1 (19667), 207-10. 
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PECS (Hung. Pécs; Ger. Fuenfkirchen), town in S. Hungary. 
The celebrated Turkish traveler Evlia Cselebi found Jews there 
(1663). During the conversionary activities of the Catholic 
Church at the end of the 17" century, following the end of the 
Turkish conquest, the Jews were expelled from the city; the city 
council then solemnly pledged (1692) that no Jews would set 
foot in Pecs again. It was not until 1788 that Jews were again 
permitted to settle there. Among the first to arrive was the En- 
gel family who were among the leaders of the Jewish commu- 
nity for over a century. An organized community was formed 
in Pecs in 1840, but it already had a cemetery in 1827. The first 
synagogue was built in 1843 and the second in 1869; the lat- 
ter, which was declared to be an architectural monument, still 
exists. Rabbis of Pecs were Israel Loew (officiated 1842-57); 
Alexander *Kohut, author of Arukh ha-Shalem (1872-80); A. 
Perls (1889-1914), one of the most notable Jewish preachers 
in Hungary; and Z. Wallenstein (1923-44). The Jewish popu- 
lation numbered 72 in 1840, 385 in 1850, 4,126 in 1910, 4,030 
in 1930 and 3,486 in 1941. Up to World War 1 the Jews in Pecs 
were prosperous and included several industrialists as well as 
merchants, contractors, wage earners, and artisans. After the 
enactment of the anti-Jewish laws in Hungary of 1938 and 1939, 
many who were thus deprived of their livelihood turned to 
crafts. The Jews in Pecs assisted refugees from Germany both 
from their own resources and with the aid of the “Wander- 
fuersorge.” A number of Jewish doctors who had served in 
the Polish army arrived in Pecs after the German occupation 
(on March 19, 1944) and were also helped by the community. 
In May of that year the Jews in Pecs were concentrated into 
ghettos and at the end of June were sent to Auschwitz under 
conditions of extreme cruelty. 

After the war 414 Jewish survivors returned. In 1945 the 
community was reorganized, and in 1971 numbered approxi- 
mately 500. By the turn of the century the population had 
dropped to around 300 mostly elderly Jews. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Scheiber, in: MHJ, 8 (1965), 80; J. 
Schweitzer, A pécsi izraelita hitkézség térténete (1966); idem, in: Gut- 


tenberg Jahrbuch (1966). 
[Joseph Schweitzer] 


PEDDLING, the retail sale of wares or trade services and the 
buying up of agricultural and village produce by an itinerant 
seller, craftsman, or buyer who made relatively short trips, 
usually recurrent, to the places where his clients or employ- 
ers lived. From the Middle Ages it was an important source 
of livelihood for Jews in many countries. In the Muslim Near 
East many Jews were engaged either in peddling their crafts, 
as shown by the evidence of the ninth-century Karaite Benja- 
min al-*Nahawendi, or in peddling wares, e.g., in 12"*-century 
Egypt, as revealed in the responsa of *Maimonides. Peddling 
wares and crafts remained the source of income for many Jews 
up to the 20" century. It is difficult to determine to what extent 
the traders buying from and selling to feudal lords in 11°-cen- 
tury Western Europe could be considered as peddlers. With 
the predominance of *moneylending there from the 12" cen- 
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tury onward, the Jews ceased to engage in peddling until the 
15 century; a new situation then obtained, a combination of 
general economic trends, the tendency of Jews expelled from 
cities to settle in nearby villages and estates, and the move- 
ment of Jews from the west eastward. Expulsions and the de- 
velopment of an economy based on great landed estates cre- 
ated similar conditions for peddling in Bohemia. Jews were 
permitted to settle on these estates, the express condition of 
this settlement being the “Versilbern, i.e., their obligation to 
purchase at a fixed price, the total agricultural produce of the 
estate. The Jewish leaseholder would pass on the produce to 
customers through Jewish peddlers, who also sold spices, to- 
bacco, textiles, and manufactured utensils - again supplied 
to them by the leaseholder - to the peasants. The leaseholder 
often maintained a warehouse and processing plant and con- 
centrated on wholesale commerce. The peddler was thus de- 
pendent, economically, legally, and socially, on the wholesaler 
from whom he received and offered wares on credit. By means 
of this system *Court Jews, who were often military contrac- 
tors as well, were able to tap the economy of the country at 
its roots to supply immense amounts of grain, fodder, and 
livestock for the army. The Jewish peddler was a fixture of 
Bohemian rural life until well into the 19** century, when his 
role as intermediary in the purchase of agricultural produce 
declined: He sold hardware, haberdashery, sewing articles, 
and trinkets, and bought the peasants’ by-products: feathers, 
furs, and hides. Poorer peddlers also bought old clothes, rags, 
bones, and junk. The peddler lived amicably among his Chris- 
tian neighbors, to whom he was identical in dialect, dress, and 
manners. Generally a strict observer of the dietary laws, he 
adopted a special diet of eggs, cheese, onions, and bread on 
his Sunday until Friday peddling excursions. The hard lot of 
the peddler was depicted by L. *Kompert in several stories, 
especially “Der Dorfgeher,’ the name by which the peddler was 
generally known. Many Bohemian and Moravian communi- 
ties were founded by peddlers, a prominent example being that 
of *Carlsbad. There were communities in the south of Bohe- 
mia and Moravia, such as *Kolodeje, which consisted mainly 
of peddlers doing business in upper and lower Austria, where 
Jews were not permitted to settle. 

In Germany, following the expulsions of the 15» and 16 
centuries, many Jews settled in villages and on estates of the 
gentry where they gradually adapted themselves to peddling 
from house to house (known in German as hausieren), be- 
coming to a certain degree the itinerant middlemen between 
estates and villages on the one hand and towns on the other. 
The large estate (Gut) looked for intermediaries to bring its 
increasing amount of produce to the townspeople free of the 
limitations imposed by town and guilds. The activity of the 
Jewish peddlers was viewed with suspicion and animosity by 
feudal circles and townsfolk, who were wary of the changes 
the proliferation of peddlers was making in the relationship 
between the town and its surroundings. Legislation was en- 
acted against the peddlers in several German principalities. 
From the second half of the 17 century the situation was ex- 
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acerbated by the continuous emigration of Jews from Poland 
to Germany, many of whom turned to peddling. The travel- 
ing peddler was sometimes identified with wandering Jewish 
beggars (Betteljuden), as well as with vagabonds in general; 
smuggling also came naturally to be associated with their mo- 
bility, in particular near borders. Frequently *Schutzjuden em- 
ployed their unlicensed brethren as peddlers, thereby offering 
them legal protection and security. Thus, in Luebeck (1658) 
the first of a continuous series of complaints lodged against 
Jewish Hausierer accused them of buying up precious met- 
als, probably for reminting by the Schutzjuden *mintmasters. 
When the Jews were compelled to leave Luebeck in 1699, they 
settled in nearby Moisling, but complaints against the activ- 
ity of Jewish peddlers in the city of Luebeck continued to be 
made up to the mid-19" century. 

In Prussia it was objected in 1672 that Jewish peddlers 
“are not ashamed to go around buying and selling on holy Sun- 
day, going to villages and entering the public houses offering 
their wares” (S. Stern, Der Preussische Staat und die Juden, 1 
Akten, p. 29). Innumerable laws prohibiting all forms of hau- 
sieren were passed in many German principalities and towns. 
Measures taken against peddling in 1819 were one cause for 
thousands of Jews to emigrate from Bavaria to the U.S. Simi- 
lar laws against peddling were enacted in Baden, Hesse, and 
Wuerttemberg. In these states emancipation was made con- 
ditional on the Jews abandoning peddling. The rapid develop- 
ment of 19*-century Germany gradually made the peddler’s 
role obsolete, though he persisted in agricultural or remote 
regions. In the main, *Alsace-Lorraine was similar to Ger- 
many, and from there peddlers penetrated into those parts of 
France prohibited to Jews. The rural peddler, who was found 
mainly in southern Germany in the middle and late 19" cen- 
tury, generally lived amicably among his Christian neigh- 
bors. A staunch upholder of Orthodoxy, he often had special 
cooking utensils, inscribed “kasher, reserved for his use in 
the local inns. 

In the variegated Jewish economic life of Poland-Lithu- 
ania, various forms of peddling were common, including mar- 
ket hawkers and rural peddlers engaged in buying and selling; 
women were often found among them. In Lvov there was even 
a guild of Jewish street vendors. However, major cities passed 
laws prohibiting peddling, which was blamed for unbusiness- 
like practices and regarded as endangering the livelihood of 
Christians. Established Jewish traders, too, often opposed 
the competition of the mobile peddlers. In the *Pale of Set- 
tlement of Czarist Russia peddling was an important means 
of livelihood up to 1917, particularly in the eastern part of the 
region. A rapidly growing population in the townlets and ex- 
pulsion from the villages led many to take up peddling. Nu- 
merous Jewish craftsmen left their homes on Sunday, worked 
all week in villages, and returned home on Friday; because of 
this they were known as Wochers. More important than the 
peddler who brought wares to sell was the one who bought up 
agricultural produce, in particular goods (like flax and hemp) 
which could be supplied to industrial centers at home or ex- 
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ported to Germany. In the large cities there were also many 
Jewish hawkers. Peddling could not, of course, survive in a 
Communist economy, but in Poland and the Baltic states it 
continued up to the Holocaust. 

Jewish rural peddlers, immigrants from Alsace-Lor- 
raine and the Rhineland, began to appear in England toward 
the middle of the 18" century, becoming common in most of 
southern England in the late 18 and early 19" century. The 
poet Robert Southey stated in 1807: “You meet Jew peddlers 
everywhere, traveling with boxes of haberdashery at their 
backs, cuckoo-clocks, sealing wax... miserable prints of King 
and Queen... even the Nativity and Crucifixion.” Some Jews 
were also street vendors in London and other large cities. The 
influx of East European Jews in the 1880s caused a sudden re- 
surgence in street vending in London and other major cities. 
Penniless immigrants, immediately off the boat, began hawk- 
ing wares bought on credit; in 1906, 600 of *Glasgow’s 6,000 
Jews were engaged in peddling and the percentage in *Edin- 
burgh was even higher. Street vending was the springboard to 
other commercial occupations; the father of Simon *Marks, 
founder of Marks and Spencer’s, proudly exhibited the cart 
from which he conducted his first business. After World War 11 
the life of the East End, and including that of the Jewish street 
vendor, was depicted in the writings of H. Pinter, A. Wesker, 
W. Mankowitz, and Bernard Kops. The latter portrays this van- 
ishing world in his play The Hamlet of Stepney Green. 

In the Netherlands peddling and street vending received 
a fresh impetus with the arrival of Ashkenazim in the early 
20' century. In 1921 31.6% of Amsterdam's 6,500 peddlers 
were Jews. The situation was identical in Belgium where there 
were about 1,600 Jewish market vendors in 1937, primarily 
in Brussels. 


NORTH AMERICA. ‘The vast areas of North America made 
peddling important generally until about the middle of the 
196 century. Sephardi peddlers appeared as early as 1655. Of 
licenses granted to peddlers in Pennsylvania, one out of 18 
was to a Jew in 1771, five out of 49 in 1772, and four out of 27 
in 1773. Trade in calico, cutlery, snuff, and similar goods was 
often conducted by barter in return for skins and furs. Ped- 
dlers frequently traded with Indians, who learned to respect 
the peaceful and peculiar Jewish peddler with his strange di- 
etary laws: some Cherokees named one “the eggeater.” The 
wares of the peddler, those he sold and those he purchased 
for sale, were generally handled by a wealthy wholesale trader 
with sufficient capital, like David *Franks, Joseph Simon, or 
the *Gratz family. Business was conducted through frontier 
entrepéts where furs and skins were exchanged for cash and 
additional negotiable goods. Occupational hazards were fi- 
nancial failure and murder on the highway. 

In the second and third decades of the 19" century mass 
emigration of Jews from southern Germany and Prussian Po- 
land brought many of them to peddling in the United States. 
They dealt mainly in consumer goods, haberdashery, trinkets, 
and jewelry. Carrying a pack sometimes weighing around 100 
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Ib., the peddler served the farmers’ stores and sold to him at 
his home. About one-half of all Jewish peddlers in the period 
1820-80 arrived in this immigration wave, settling predomi- 
nantly in the west, beyond the Appalachians in the Middle 
West, and after 1865 in the Far West. Many new colonists 
knew German, which helped the German-Jewish peddler. In 
order to operate properly in these newly developed areas, the 
peddler needed a store to replenish his supplies, but here the 
functions were complementary, unlike in Europe where they 
were fiercely competitive. An enterprising peddler, often the 
first in the vicinity, opened a store to supply fellow peddlers, 
thus moving up economically and socially. After settling, ped- 
dlers became the nucleus of a community. The Jewish popu- 
lation of Cincinnati grew from a handful in 1818 to 3,300 in 
1850, a large percentage of whom were peddlers, future ped- 
dlers, and former peddlers. Immediately after the 1849 gold 
rush Jewish peddlers arrived to ply the mines, and commu- 
nities were soon founded in San Francisco and Sacramento, 
the supply center for the mining area. One such man was Levi 
*Strauss, manufacturer of the original blue jeans; many oth- 
ers founded stores. The Jewish peddler was present through- 
out the far west: the *Goldwater department stores of Arizona 
were founded by a peddler: Meyer *Guggenheim began his 
meteoric career as a peddler in the west. The *Seligman family 
of New York were peddlers from Baiersdorf, Bavaria. Other 
successful peddlers were Adam *Gimbel, Moses and Caesar 
*Cone, and Nathan *Straus. 

The Chicago Jewish community leader Abraham Kohn 
(d. 1871) described in his diary his way of life on becoming 
a peddler within a week of his arrival from Bavaria: “Lead- 
ing such a life that none of us is able to observe the smallest 
commandment. Thousands of peddlers wander about Amer- 
ica: young, strong men, they waste their strength by carrying 
heavy loads in the summer’s heat; they lose their health in the 
icy cold of winter. And thus forget completely their Creator. 
They no longer put on the phylacteries; they pray neither on 
working day nor on the Sabbath. In truth, they have given 
up their religion for the pack which is on their backs” (AJA, 3 
(1951) p. 99). He found consolation in the many acquaintances 
from Bavaria he encountered in his rise to financial success - 
within two years he owned a store in Chicago. The turnover 
in the profession was rapid; the average peddling term being 
between one and five years and the average age 18-25. Un- 
like in Europe, where peddling was a traditional continuous 
occupation, in the U.S. the individual Jew used peddling as 
a short-term step to more stable commercial ventures. After 
amassing some capital he tended to enter into a partnership 
with a compatriot, being especially inclined to enter the cloth- 
ing trade and open a shop. Country peddling became obso- 
lete with the growth of retail trade. The mail-order business, 
developed especially by Julius *Rosenwald’s Sears-Roebuck 
Co., struck hard. 

Jewish vendors appeared in strength on American streets 
with the mass emigration from Eastern Europe in the late 19" 
and early 20" centuries. The Lower East Side of New York 
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witnessed the emergence of open air markets and pushcart 
traders and peddlers offering every conceivable type of mer- 
chandise. The situation in Chicago was similar. In 1890-93 a 
census conducted in New York among 23,801 Jewish families 
revealed that peddling was the second most common occu- 
pation (after *tailoring), with 2,440 full-time peddlers. Their 
ranks were swelled in times of economic crisis and unemploy- 
ment. The great number of peddlers at any one given moment 
barely suggested the multitudes who had passed through this 
apprenticeship. A vivid picture of the East Side peddler was 
given by Harry *Golden and other Jewish authors. 
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°PEDERSEN, JOHANNES (1883-1951), Danish Semitist, 
religious historian, and biblical scholar. He studied Semitic 
philology under Frants Buhl, the reviser of Gesenius’ Lexicon. 
From 1916 to 1921 Pedersen was a lecturer on the Old Testa- 
ment, and from 1921 to 1950 professor of Semitic philology, at 
Copenhagen University. Among his works on Semitic philol- 
ogy are a Hebrew grammar (Hebraeisk Grammatik, 1926), a 
treatise of fundamental importance on the Keret (Kirta) text 
(COs 1, 333-43) from Ras Shamra (Die Krt-Legende, 1941), and 
a translation and commentary on the Phoenician language 
Karatepe texts (in: Acta Orientalia, 21 (1950-53), 35-56). He 
also published a number of treatises on Islam in Danish. Of 
singular importance are Pedersen’s achievements in biblical 
research. In 1920 he published the first volume of Israel (Israel: 
Its Life and Culture, Eng. tr., 1926), in which he endeavors to 
describe Israelite thinking and social life in terms of the men- 
tality and behavior of a primitive civilization, thus making an 
attempt to extricate himself from the preconceived theologi- 
cal and philosophic notions that have influenced the interpre- 
tation of the old Israelite texts since Hellenistic times. In the 
second volume, published in 1934 (Eng. tr., 1940), Pedersen 
traces the development of Israelite civilization from the pe- 
riod of Judges until the Exile. The foundation of the religious 
development was the spontaneous experience of a coopera- 
tion between the divine forces and man himself; with David, 
purposefulness took the place of spontaneity in the relation to 
God, and the deity was looked upon as the strong will of per- 
sonality. The preaching of the prophets emphasized the over- 
whelming greatness of God and the inferiority of man, thus 
preparing the way for Judaism's ideas of God and man. From 
the point of view of social development, the contact with the 
Canaanite way of life and urbanization resulted in a crisis in 
the ancient pattern of life. 

In Israel and in his articles “Die Auffassung vom Alten 
Testament” (in: ZAw, 49 (1931), 161-81) and “Passahfest und 
Passahlegende” (ibid., 52 (1934), 161-76), Pedersen condemned 
Higher Criticism’s distinction of sources in the Pentateuch. 
He does not deny that there are discernible layers in the Pen- 
tateuch, yet he maintains that these cannot be distinguished 
and dated: “All sources are both pre-Exilic and post-Exilic? 
In 1931 Pedersen published Scepticisme israélite, a study of Ec- 
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clesiastes, and in Festschriften to Mowinckel (1955, pp. 62-72) 
and Rowley (1955, pp. 238-46), he shed light on the problems 
behind Genesis 2-3, with the help of late Jewish texts and old 
Oriental myths, especially the Adapa myth written in Akka- 
dian (Cos I, 449). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Two festschriften published in honor of 
Pedersen’s 60" and 70 birthdays: Mélanges d@’/histoire des religions... 
J. Pedersen, 1-3 (1944-47); Studia Orientalia Joanni Pedersen (1953). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Ringgren, in: DBI, 2:254-55. 


[Eduard Nielson] 


PEEL COMMISSION, name commonly used for the Royal 
Commission on Palestine under the chairmanship of Earl 
Peel, appointed by the British government on August 7, 1936, 
to study the underlying causes of the Arab riots. In July 1937 
the commission presented its report recommending the par- 
titioning of Palestine into a Jewish state, an Arab state, and 
a British mandatory enclave, but its recommendations were 
not implemented. 


PEERCE, JAN (originally Jacob Pincus Perelmuth; 1904- 
1984), U.S. operatic tenor. Born in New York he first stud- 
ied medicine, and began his musical career as a dance band 
violinist and occasional singer. In 1933 he obtained a long- 
term engagement as a singer at Radio City Music Hall, New 
York. Toscanini heard him and chose him to sing with the 
NBC Symphony Orchestra in 1938. After his operatic debut 
in Philadelphia and a recital in New York, he was cast by the 
Metropolitan Opera in 1941 to sing the leading tenor role in 
La Traviata. Peerce was acclaimed for his colorful quality, his 
sensitive interpretations, and a temperament suited both to 
the Italian and German lieder. Retaining his interest in Jew- 
ish life, he appeared in cantorial recitals, and made recordings 
of cantorial works and Jewish folksongs. He toured widely in 
America and Europe, London and West Germany, toured the 
US.S.R. under U.S. State Department auspices in 1956 (again 
in 1963), and sang in Israel many times. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Biancolli, in: Opera News, 30 (Jan. 29, 1966), 


26. 
[Claude Abravanel] 


°PEGUY, CHARLES-PIERRE (1873-1914), French Catholic 
poet, editor, and essayist. Born in Orleans, Péguy studied at 
the Ecole Normale Supérieure in Paris, where he came under 
the influence of Henri *Bergson. Politically a radical, he puz- 
zled men of both the left and the right with his unique fusion 
of socialism and Catholicism. His abiding sympathy for the 
Jewish people is to be seen in his activities, his writings, and 
his circle of friends. From 1893, he helped to rally student sup- 
port for the retrial of *Dreyfus, for socialism, and for the de- 
fense of the republic. In 1900 he launched his celebrated Ca- 
hiers de la Quinzaine, which popularized the works of many 
Jewish authors, including André *Spire, Edmond *Fleg, An- 
dré *Suarés, and the English novelist Israel *Zangwill. Jewish 
subscribers played a major part in keeping the journal alive. 
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Péguy’s bookshop near the Sorbonne became a rendezvous 
for liberal writers and intellectuals. A man of stern convic- 
tions, Péguy cherished four great spiritual traditions: Hebrew, 
Greek, Christian, and French. He believed that, while the 
Catholics had read for only two centuries and the Protestants 
since Calvin, Israel - the “eternally anguished people” - had 
read for 2,000 years. He adhered to the Catholic view that 
the Old Testament prefigured the New, but regarded the Jew- 
ish people as “the only race to have given prophets... to be 
of the race of prophets.” Thus, Péguy considered his friend, 
Bernard *Lazare, though an atheist, “a prophet of Israel,” be- 
cause of his quest for justice. For Péguy, Israel’s vocation was 
to remain faithful to itself and pursue its historic mission of 
prophecy, and he hinted that Israel’s divine mission had not 
ended with the Christian revelation. In Notre jeunesse (1910), 
Péguy criticized the reactionary turncoat Daniel *Halévy, who 
had once been his friend. Notre Patrie (1905), Portrait de Ber- 
nard Lazare (1928), and LArgent (1913) reflect other aspects of 
his philo-Semitism. Péguy’s thought seems to have been influ- 
enced by Jewish messianism. This is particularly apparent in 
his poem, Le Mystére de la Charité de Jeanne d’Arc (1910 and 
many subsequent editions), in which Joan, fighting for both 
the soul and the homesteads of France, becomes the symbol 
of mankind's struggle for temporal salvation and his “eter- 
nal need for spiritual salvation.” Péguy died in action on the 
Marne at the beginning of World War 1. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Salomon, In Praise of Enlightenment 
(1963), 375-86; A. Suarés, Péguy (Fr., 1915); D. Halévy, Charles Péguy 
et les Cahiers de la Quinzaine (1918); Rabi, in: Esprit, 32 no. 8-9 (1964), 
331-42; Prajs, in: Cahiers Paul Claudel, no. 7 (1968), 387-404. 

[Jacqueline Kahanoff] 


PEIERLS, SIR RUDOLF ERNST (1907-1995), British phys- 
icist. Peierls, who was born in Berlin, held an appointment 
at the Federal Institute of Technology in Zurich from 1929 
to 1932. In 1933 he went to England and pursued research at 
Manchester University for four years. He became professor of 
applied mathematics at Birmingham University and worked 
on the atomic energy project there from 1940 to 1943. In the 
latter year he went to the U.S. and was for three years one of 
the leading scientists on the Manhattan Project at the Los Al- 
amos Laboratory. In 1946 he returned to Birmingham, where 
he remained until 1963, when he was appointed professor of 
physics at Oxford. He was elected a Fellow of the Royal Soci- 
ety in 1945 and was knighted in 1968. 

From the outset of his academic life, Peierls was deeply 
involved in the development of atomic energy. At Birmingham 
at the outbreak of World War 11, he and Otto *Frisch consid- 
ered the theoretical questions involved in chain reaction and 
concluded that the energy liberated by a five-kilogram bomb 
would be equivalent to several thousand tons of dynamite. In 
a short paper, which also outlined a possible thermal diffu- 
sion method for the separation of uranium 235 and suggested 
how the bomb could be detonated, they were the first in the 
world to enunciate the practical possibility of the atom bomb 
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with scientific precision. The Peierls-Frisch paper was one of 
the factors that influenced the British government to begin 
an atomic energy program prior to the Manhattan Project. 
Peierls’ publications included: Quantum Theory of Solids 
(1955), Laws of Nature (1955), Surprises in Theoretical Physics 
(1979), and the autobiographical Bird of Passage (1985). 

Sir Rudolph’s son, RONALD FRANK PEIERLS (1935- ), 
was also a physicist. Born in Manchester, he went to the United 
States and had posts at the Institute for Advanced Study at 
Princeton, ny, and Cornell University before being appointed 
to the physics division at Brookhaven National Laboratory, 
Long Island, ny, in 1966. His main interest was the nature and 
properties of interactions between elementary particles. 


[Julian Louis Meltzer] 


PEIPER, TADEUSZ (1891-1969), Polish poet, playwright, 
and literary theorist. Born in Cracow, Peiper spent the years 
1914-20 in Spain, returning to Poland in 1921, when he or- 
ganized the Awangarda Cracow group of poets whose lead- 
ing theorist he then became. During the years 1922-23 and 
1926-27 Peiper edited the group’s official periodical Zwrotnica. 
Believing that human progress depends on man’s conquest of 
nature, he called for artistic glorification of the machine, tech- 
nology, and invention as weapons in this struggle. Peiper also 
maintained that the poet's task was creative and utilitarian and 
that his duty was to write about organized human society in 
order to improve it. Although he did not succeed in founding 
a school, Peiper made a valuable contribution to Polish litera- 
ture between the world wars. After the Nazi invasion, he fled 
to Moscow, where he contributed to the weekly Wolna Polska 
and to Nowe Horyzonty, returning to Warsaw after the defeat 
of Nazi Germany. 

His works include verse collections such as A (1924), 
Zywe linie (“Living Lines, 1924), and Poematy (1935); Nowe 
usta (“The New Mouth,” 1925), a lecture on poetry; Tedy (“This 
Way,’ 1930), collected articles, essays, and sketches; plays such 
as Skoro go nie ma (“Since He is Not Here,’ 1933); and the 
novel Krzysztof Kolumb, odkrywca (“Christopher Columbus 
the Discoverer,’ 1949). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Slownik wspdlczesnych pisarzy polskich, 2 


(1964), 639-42. 
[Stanislaw Wygodzki] 


PEIXOTTO, U.S. family of Sephardi origin. DANIEL LEVI 
MADURO PEIXOTTO (1800-1843), a physician, was born in 
Amsterdam, and was taken to New York in 1807 by his father 
MOSES LEVI MADURO PEIXOTTO (1767-1828), a merchant 
who served as hazzan of New York's Congregation Shearith 
Israel from 1820 until his death. Daniel Peixotto graduated 
from Columbia College in 1816 and became a leading physi- 
cian in New York City, serving as editor of the New York Med- 
ical and Physical Journal and as a founder of the New York 
Academy of Medicine. He was an active Jacksonian Demo- 
crat and a leader and intellectual mentor of the Jewish com- 
munity. From 1835 until 1841 he was a professor at the newly 
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founded medical school of Willoughby University near Cleve- 
land, Ohio, a forerunner of the Case-Western Reserve Uni- 
versity Medical School. 

His son, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN PEIXOTTO (1834-1890), 
was a lawyer, diplomat, and Jewish communal leader. Born 
in New York City, he was brought by his family to Cleveland, 
then back to New York, later resettling in Cleveland during 
1847-66. There he became a clothing merchant, and also fre- 
quently wrote editorials for the daily Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
Peixotto was a founder and president of the Mercantile Li- 
brary Association and Lyceum, and a follower of Democratic 
Senator Stephen A. Douglas of Illinois, under whose guidance 
he studied law. A trustee and founder of the Sunday School 
at Congregation Tifereth Israel (now The Temple), he served 
as Grand Sar (president) of *Bnai Brith during 1863-64 and 
was the prime mover for its Jewish Orphan Asylum (now 
Bellefaire) established in Cleveland in 1869. In 1866 Peixotto 
moved to New York to practice law, then transferred to San 
Francisco in 1869. 

Early in 1870, moved by the Romanian persecution of 
Jews, Peixotto succeeded in becoming the first U.S. consul in 
Bucharest, appointed by President Grant through the inter- 
vention of the *Seligmans. His financial needs in the unpaid 
position, as well as political support, were provided, not al- 
ways reliably, by a group of wealthy U.S. Jews, along with the 
Bnai Brith, the *Board of Delegates of American Israelites, 
and prominent French and English Jews led by Sir Francis 
*Goldsmid. In Bucharest Peixotto pressed vigorously for Jew- 
ish emancipation, to which Romanian Jews were legally enti- 
tled by the Treaty of Paris of 1856, and also took the initiative 
in founding Jewish schools, cultural societies, and Romanian 
B’nai Brith, as part of his plan to modernize Jewish life in that 
country. Although he accomplished little toward emancipa- 
tion, his well-publicized presence inhibited new antisemitic 
legislation and avoided or mitigated several pogroms. His 
unofficial inquiry in the summer of 1872 about the possibility 
of large-scale Romanian Jewish immigration to the U.S. was 
loudly endorsed by that regime, but scandalized most of Peix- 
otto’s backers and was rejected by them as a policy. Although 
much embarrassed, he continued to endorse emigration pri- 
vately while serving in Bucharest until 1876. From 1877 to 1885 
Peixotto was U.S. consul in Lyons, and then lived in New York 
City, engaging in law, Republican politics, and Jewish com- 
munal affairs until his death. 

His son was GEORGE DA MADURO PEIXOTTO (1859- 
1937), a painter. Born in Cleveland, he received his art edu- 
cation in Dresden during his father’s service in Romania. He 
became a notable portrait painter, executing portraits from 
life of Cardinal Manning, President McKinley, Chief Jus- 
tice Waite, and John Hay, among others. His Grandchildren 
of Mark Hopkins won wide praise, and his Family Group was 
exhibited at the Paris Salon in 1893. Peixotto’s portrait of Sir 
Moses *Montefiore at the latter’s centenary in 1884 hung in 
the Corcoran Gallery, and his painting of Julius *Bien hangs 
in the National Museum, Washington, p.c. Murals by him 
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decorated the New Amsterdam Theater and the Criterion 
Club in New York City. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.L. Blau and S.W. Baron, Jews of the United 
States 1790-1840, 2 (1964), 437-9, 469-75, 597-601; M.U. Schappes, 
Documentary History of the Jews in the United States (19517), 611; D. 
de Sola Pool, Portraits Etched in Stone (1952), 428-32; L.P. Gartner, 
in: AJHSQ, 58 (1968/69), 25-117; AJYB, 6 (1904/05), 163; I.J. Benjamin, 
Three Years in America 1859-1862, 1 (1956), 51-52; New York Times 


Oct. 13,1 : 
(Oct. 13, 1937) [Lloyd P. Gartner] 


PEIXOTTO, JESSICA BLANCHE (1864-1941), U.S. profes- 
sor of economics. Granddaughter of Dr. Daniel Levy Maduro 
*Peixotto and daughter of Raphael Peixotto and Myrtilla Jes- 
sica Davis Peixotto, Jessica Peixotto was born in New York 
City but educated in San Francisco. After graduating from 
Girls’ High School in 1880, she studied privately at home for 
a decade but in 1891 decided to enroll as a special student 
at the University of California, Berkeley against her father’s 
wishes. After received her B.A. in 1894, she continued gradu- 
ate studies in political science and in 1900 became the sec- 
ond woman to receive a Ph.D. from Berkeley. Her disserta- 
tion, The French Revolution and Modern French Socialism, was 
published in 1901. 

In 1904, Jessica Peixotto was invited to teach at Berkeley 
as a lecturer in sociology, although her field was social eco- 
nomics. In 1907, she became assistant professor of econom- 
ics, and in 1918, she was promoted to full professor of social 
economics; she was the first woman to achieve that rank at 
the University of California and also the first woman to head 
a department. She established and chaired the Heller Com- 
mittee for Research in Social Economics and initiated a spe- 
cial program within the economics department that eventu- 
ally resulted in the creation of a professional school of social 
work at Berkeley. 

In addition to her thesis, Peixotto published several 
books and numerous reports, articles, and course syllabi in 
periodicals. Among her most important works are Getting 
and Spending at the Professional Standard of Living: A Study of 
the Costs of Living on Academic Life (1927) and Cost of Living 
Studies, 11: How Workers Spend a Living Wage (1929). A fest- 
schrift, Essays in Social Economics in Honor of Jessica Blanche 
Peixotto (1935), published at the time of her retirement from 
Berkeley, pays tribute to her life and work. 

Jessica Peixotto was also actively involved in public ser- 
vice. She was a member of the Berkeley Commission of Pub- 
lic Charities (1910-13) and then the California State Board of 
Charities and Corrections (1912-24), chairing the Committee 
on Children and the Committee on Research. During World 
War 1, she worked in Washington as the executive officer of 
the child welfare department of the Women’s Committee of 
the Council of National Defense and then as head of the coun- 
cil’s child conservation section. In 1928, she was elected vice 
president of the American Economic Association. She later 
served on the Consumers’ Advisory Board of the National 
Recovery Administration (1933). Peixotto received honorary 
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law doctorates from Mills College (1935) and the University 
of California (1926). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.R. Baskin, “Peixotto, Jessica Blanche,’ in: 
Jewish Women in America, 2:1040-41; H.R. Hatfield. “Jessica Blanche 
Peixotto,” in: Essays in Social Economics in Honor of Jessica Blanche 
Peixotto (1935), 5-14, 361-63; “Economics at Cal: At the Cutting Edge 
for 100 Years,’ in: The Econ Exchange, vol. 5, no. 1 (Spring 2002), 


1-5. 
[Harriet Pass Freidenreich (2™ ed.)] 


PEIXOTTO, JUDITH SALZEDO (1823-81), U.S. teacher 
and principal. Granddaughter of Moses Levi Maduro *Peix- 
otto and daughter of Dr. Daniel Levy Maduro Peixotto and 
Rachel Seixas Peisotto, Judith Peixotto lived all her life in 
New York City. After their father’s death in 1843, she and her 
younger sisters Zipporah and Sara Naar were among the ear- 
liest Jewish women to be hired as teachers in New York City. 
Judith Peixotto taught at the Ward School No. 10 for Girls on 
James Street in the Fourth Ward from 1847 to 1850. The first 
Jewish principal in the New York City public schools, she di- 
rected the James Street Female Evening School for learners 
over 12 from 1849 to 1850 and then served for several years 
as one of three principals of the elementary school. After her 
1852 marriage to David Solis Hays, a well known pharmacist, 
Judith Peixotto Hays gave up teaching and raised a large fam- 
ily of eight children. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Ben-Ur, “Peixotto, Judith? in: Jewish 
Women in America, 2:1041-42. Elfrida D. Cowen. “Judith Salzedo 
Peixotto, AJHS 26 (1918), 249-50. 


[Harriet Pass Freidenreich (2™ ed.)] 


PEKAH (Heb. m2; “He [God] has opened [His eyes],” i-e., 
given heed), son of Remaliah, king of Israel from 735 to 
732 B.C.E. (11 Kings 15:27-32). In the inscriptions of Tiglath- 
Pileser 111, his name appears in the form Pa-qa-ha. It is stated 
that Pekah was the shalish (apparently, “army commander”) of 
high rank of Pekahiah son of Menahem and that he conspired 
against his royal master in Samaria with the aid of “fifty men 
of the Gileadites and... slew him, and reigned in his stead” 
(11 Kings 15:25). The statement in the Bible that Pekah reigned 
for 20 years (11 Kings 15:27) can hardly be accepted as it stands, 
since he was killed by *Hoshea son of Elah (11 Kings 15:30) in 
732 B.C.E. at the very latest, while *Menahem son of Gadi is 
still mentioned in Tiglath-Pileser 111’s inscriptions as king of 
Samaria in 738 (or 743, at the earliest). For this reason, some 
scholars think that Pekah reigned in Gilead (cf. 11 Kings 15:25) 
for a certain period overlapping the reigns of the kings in Sa- 
maria, and seized the throne in Samaria only in 736, most 
probably with the aid of *Rezin, king of Aram. From both the 
biblical sources and the Assyrian documents it is clear that 
the military and political alliance of Pekah and Rezin oper- 
ated against Judah, on the one hand, and against Assyria, on 
the other. The stronger partner in the alliance was Rezin (cf. 
Isa. 7:2), whose help Pekah evidently needed against rivals to 
his throne. According to 11 Kings 15:37, Pekah and Rezin first 
attacked Judah in the reign of Jotham and continued the war 
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into the reign of Ahaz (11 Kings 16; 11 Chron. 28). In the opin- 
ion of most commentators the occasion for the war was an at- 
tempt by Aram and Israel to force Ahaz to join an anti-Assyr- 
ian alliance led by Aram-Damascus and supported by Egypt. 
The armies of Aram and Israel invaded Judah (11 Chron. 
28:5-15) and laid siege to Jerusalem (11 Kings 16:5; Isa. 7:2). 
The allies intended to contract the kingdom of Judah’s terri- 
tory to the advantage of the kingdom of Israel, to depose the 
Davidic dynasty, and to install as king in Jerusalem a certain 
“son of Tabeel,” possibly a Transjordanian and an ancestor of 
the *Tobiads. But the course of events was completely changed 
by the appearance of Tiglath-Pileser 111 in southern Syria and 
Palestine. In 734 B.c.£. the Assyrian armies undertook an ex- 
pedition against Philistia, along the Phoenician coast, and it is 
possible that during his campaign Tiglath-Pileser 111 detached 
the coastal region (the Dor district and the Sharon region) 
from the kingdom of Israel. In 733 B.c.£. the Assyrian army 
besieged Damascus, at the same time conquering northern 
Transjordan, Gilead, and Galilee and deporting the population 
of these areas to Assyria (11 Kings 15:29). Tiglath-Pileser 111 
himself mentions, in his Annals, the capture of (Ramoth) Gil- 
ead and cities in Galilee and the deportation of their popula- 
tions. In the following year (732 B.c.E.) the Assyrian armies 
apparently invaded the hill country of Ephraim and threat- 
ened to capture the capital, Samaria. According to the bibli- 
cal narrative, Hoshea son of Elah then conspired against Pe- 
kah and usurped the throne (11 Kings 15:30). Pekah’s policy, in 
contrast to that of Menahem and his son Pekahiah, apparently 
showed allegiance to Assyria, had grave consequences for the 
kingdom of Israel, and marked the beginning of the process 
which culminated in the fall of Samaria about a decade later. 
The most fertile areas of the kingdom were conquered by the 
Assyrians and turned into the Assyrian provinces of *Gilead, 
*Megiddo, and *Dor (cf. Isa. 8:23). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bright, Hist, 254-60; Albright, in: BAsOR, 
140 (1955), 34-35; J. Cook, in: vt, 14 (1964), 121-35; Oded, in: Tarbiz, 
38 (1968/69), 205 ff.; Mazar, in: 1BJ, 7 (1957), 137-45; Tadmor, in: H.H. 
Ben-Sasson (ed.), Toledot Am Yisrael bi- Ymei Kedem (1969), 134-5. 
[Bustanay Oded] 


PEKAHIAH (Heb. 2723; “yHwu has opened [the eyes]”), 
the son of *Menahem; ruled Israel in Samaria for two years 
(c. 737/6-735/4 B.C.E.) during the reign of Uzziah, son of 
Amaziah, over Judah (11 Kings 15:22-24). The Bible provides 
no information about Pekahiah’s acts or about the condition 
of the northern kingdom in his day, apart from the formulaic 
comment, “He did what was evil in the sight of the Lord...” 
(11 Kings 15:24). It may be presumed that Pekahiah continued 
the policy of his father, Menahem, and displayed his loyalty to 
Assyria. In the second year of his reign he fell victim to a con- 
spiracy led by his army commander *Pekah, son of Remaliah, 
who killed him with the support of 50 Gileadites and took his 
place on the throne (11 Kings 15:25). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bright, Hist, 254. 
[Bustanay Oded] 
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PEKARSKY, MAURICE BERNARD (1905-1962), Hillel di- 
rector. Born in Jedwavne, Poland, Pekarsky came to the United 
States with his family and settled in Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
He attended the University of Michigan, received his B.A. 
cum laude in 1930, and went on to study at the University of 
California and then at the University of Iowa with famed so- 
cial psychologist and close friend Kurt *Lewin. He was or- 
dained at the Jewish Institute of Religion and then joined the 
Hillel Foundations, where he remained for the rest of his life. 
He directed the Hillel Foundation at Cornell (1933-37) and 
Northwestern (1937-40), and then moved to the University 
of Chicago from 1940 onward, taking five years off in 1950 to 
move to Jerusalem, where he established the Hillel program 
at The Hebrew University. Within Hillel, he was responsible 
for the establishment of the National Hillel Summer Institute, 
which he guided, and also headed its department of leadership 
training. He could have been national director but felt most at 
home on the campus, most at ease with students. Abram Sa- 
char, who recruited him for Hillel, said of Pekarsky, “His was 
no negative faith. He was serenely positive in his relationship 
to a living God.... [He] had an inner fire that warmed without 
burning, that glowed without searing, and legions of students 
carried that brightness away with them from his presence.” 

His medium of expression was the spoken word. He 
was a teacher, not a writer, and he was keenly aware that the 
printed word is frozen into finality. His written work consists 
largely of incomplete notes for speeches, which he continu- 
ally reworked in the search for greater coherence and clarity 
of expression. Pekarsky’s lectures and class notes were pub- 
lished by Hillel in tribute to his work and his mind. He tried 
to synthesize faith and reason; to unite the world of the East 
and the West. A firmly committed believer, he was more in- 
terested in psychology than theology. 

Alfred *Jospe, his friend and colleague, summed up his 
legacy. “He gave all those he encountered an awareness of the 
importance of the dialectical method in the education pro- 
cess.... If you asked him a question, you did not get an answer, 
but a reformulated question,” deeper, more profound, more 
insistent than the one that was asked. He was as eager to learn 
as to teach — eager to learn so he might teach. 

Jospe said that “under his leadership the Hillel Founda- 
tion at the University of Chicago became a unique intellectual 
and cultural center for the entire campus community, a forum 
for the study and discussion of vital issues of moral and social 
significance. He attracted some of the great minds on the fac- 
ulty of the University of Chicago to Hillel” not only to speak 
but to learn. It was a tradition that empowered his successors 
and served as an example to others. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Alfred Jospe (ed.), The Legacy of Maurice 


Pekarsky (1965). 
[Raphael Jospe (24 ed.)] 


PEKELIS, ALEXANDER HAIM (1902-1946), jurist and 
communal worker. Born in Odessa, Russia, Pekelis studied at 
various European universities. In 1932 he was appointed lec- 
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turer in jurisprudence at the University of Florence but the 
local Fascist party had him removed. He became professor 
of jurisprudence at the University of Rome in 1935 where he 
founded and edited a review, Il Massimario Della Corte To- 
scana. Pekelis left Italy following the enactment of the anti- 
semitic laws in 1938 and settled in Paris where he practiced 
law. Just before the Nazi occupation of France in June 1940, 
Pekelis went with his wife and five children to Lisbon and in 
1941 emigrated to the United States. He lectured at the New 
School for Social research in New York City and at the same 
time studied at the Columbia University Law School, where 
he was editor in chief of the Columbia Law Review. In 1945, he 
became chief consultant to the Commission on Law and So- 
cial Action of the American Jewish Congress, a post he held 
until his death in an airplane accident at Shannon, Ireland, 
while returning from an international Zionist conference as 
a representative of the Labor Zionist movement. 

Pekelis made an important contribution to the struggle 
against antisemitism with the formulation of a bold new pro- 
gram for the American Jewish Congress entitled “Full Equality 
in a Free Society - A Program for Jewish Action.” He drafted 
the bill, enacted two years after his death, which ultimately 
eliminated the numerus clausus in the medical schools of 
New York state. Pekelis contributed many articles urging a 
“jurisprudence of welfare,’ the submission of “private gov- 
ernments” to constitutional requirements, the establishment 
of a “Human Rights Agency” by the United Nations and an 
annual “Supreme Court Yearbook” which would critically ex- 
amine that court’s decisions. Many of his proposals were sub- 
sequently adopted. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.R. Konvitz, ed., Law and Social Action: 
Selected Essays of Alexander H. Pekelis (1950). 

[Will Maslow] 


PEKERIS, CHAIM LEIB (1908-1993), mathematician. Born 
in Alytus, Lithuania, Pekeris immigrated to the United States 
in his late teens. He did research at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology from 1936 to 1940, and from 1941 to 1946 
headed the mathematics-physics group in the war research 
division at Columbia University. After two years at the In- 
stitute for Advanced Study at Princeton, he went to Israel in 
1948, to establish the department of applied mathematics at 
the Weizmann Institute of Science. Under his direction, an 
eight-year gravimetrical and seismic mapping survey of the 
country was undertaken, and methods of prospecting were 
developed which laid the basis for Israel’s petroleum-bor- 
ing programs. 

Pekeris’ own main interests were the internal constitu- 
tion of the earth, including the study of the origin and na- 
ture of earthquakes, theoretical seismology, the calculation 
of ocean tides, and the way fluids flow through pipes and 


around obstacles. 
[Julian Louis Meltzer] 


Pekeris’ work has gained for him a number of distin- 
guished honors outside Israel. In 1971 he was elected foreign 
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and honorary member of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. In 1974 he was awarded the Vetlesen Prize — also 
known as the Nobel Prize of the earth sciences — and in 1980 
was the recipient of the coveted Gold Medal of the Royal As- 
tronomical Society, previous members of which include Ein- 
stein and Eddington. Also in 1980 he was awarded the Israel 
Prize for the exact sciences. 


PEKERMAN, JOSE NESTOR (1949- ), Argentinean soc- 
cer player, coach, and teacher of young players. Born in Villa 
Dominguez, Entre Rios, he played for the Argentinos Juniors 
(1970-1974) and in the Colombian league, where he finished 
his career as a player. He was coach of the minor league teams 
of Colo-Colo in Chile and the Argentinos Juniors. He gained 
fame when, after having been chosen as coach of the Argen- 
tinean youth team, he won the world championships in Qa- 
tar (1995), Malaysia (1997), and Argentina (2001). In 2003 he 
turned down an offer to coach the Argentinean national team 
but did accept this post in September 2004 after the death of 
Marcelo Bielsa. 

Pekerman is known for his professionalism, modesty, 


and leadership. 
[Alejandro Dubesarsky (274 ed.)] 


PEKTIN (Heb. Py??8), village in Upper Galilee; noted for its 
tradition of continuous Jewish settlement throughout the ages. 
Pek?in can possibly be identified with Baca (Jos., Wars 3:39), 
the town which marked the boundary between the Upper and 
Lower Galilee. Fragments of reliefs with Jewish symbols are 
found dispersed in the village, dating from the late Roman 
period. According to the Pesikta de-Rav Kahana, Beqa was 
the place where R. *Simeon b. Yohai and his son R. Eleazar 
lived in a cave for 13 years during the Hadrianic persecution of 
Jews which followed the Bar Kokhba War (132-35). In the Mid- 
rash Kohelet Rabbah (10:11), which is the main source of the 
story, the place is called Peki’in. During their stay in the cave 
they lived from the fruits of an old mulberry tree. Above the 
cave stood a giant carob tree and a spring was located below 
it. Votive gifts and oil lamps were placed in the crevice of the 
cave by Jews and non-Jews alike. Additional places of impor- 
tance in the village included the marked grave of the talmudic 
scholar R. *Abba Oshayah of Tiria, which was located near the 
spring of Ein Tiria to the west of Peki’in and surrounded by 
large and hallowed trees, referred to by the Jews of the village 
as the “groves.” Also located there was the tomb of R. Yose of 
Peki’in, which is mentioned in the Zohar and other sources. 
The antiquity, mystery, and wonder surrounding the Jews of 
Peki’in were added to by the presence of Jewish fellaheen in 
this outlying corner of Upper Galilee and their claim of be- 
ing the last group of Jews who were never exiled. Their fea- 
tures, their clothing, their language, and their Arabic village 
life until the second third of the 20" century all added to the 
character of the village. 

The Jews of Peki’in are first mentioned in the travel book 
of R. Moses *Basola (1522). He refers to them as “fallahim” 
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(“workers of the land”) and to the village by its Arabic name, 
“Bukayy‘a.” Responsa of the Safed rabbis of the 16** century 
dealing with mitzvot to be fulfilled only in the Land (of Israel) 
- the priestly tithes, the levitical tithes, and the Sabbatical 
Year, all of which concern Jewish farm workers in Galilee — 
also testify to the existence of Jewish agriculture in Bukayy‘a. 
The Jews of the village were also engaged in the breeding of 
silkworms. Sixteenth-century Turkish tax registers from the 
Istanbul archives, which mention the number of taxable Jew- 
ish families in ten Galilee villages during the years 1525-73, in- 
clude 33 to 45 Jewish families in Bukayy‘a. From time to time 
groups of Jews engaged in commerce and the leasing and till- 
ing of lands; other groups engaged in the study of Torah and 
the Zohar “under the carob tree of R. Simeon b. Yohai.” Peki’in 
was also a summer resort for urban Jews, especially for those 
from Tiberias. The Jews of the towns sought refuge there when 
plagues broke out. In 1602 R. Joseph *Trani of Safed visited 
Peki’in to instruct the local Jews, who were cultivating mul- 
berries for silkworms. 

The name Peki’in again appears during the 18 century. 
In 1742, the kabbalist R. Hayyim *Attar, who during the same 
year had emigrated to Erez Israel with his disciples, lived there 
for about two months. After the severe earthquakes of 1759, 
many of the victims from Safed fled there. The rabbis of Safed 
also established a yeshivah for some time in the village. The 
refugees included the son of Rabbi Jacob of Vilna, who was 
from the group led by R. *Judah he-Hasid, which had emi- 
grated to Erez Israel. R. Joseph Sofer, author of Edut bi-Yhosef, 
lived and died in Pek?in. R. Reuben Satanov, author of Ahavat 
Ziyyon, also lived and studied the Zohar there. In 1783 some 
members of the hasidic aliyah from Russia and Poland estab- 
lished themselves there after leaving Safed and Jerusalem. 

In 1820 only 20 families of Jews were left in Peki'in; their 
number rose to 50 (totalling 300 persons) in 1832 — mainly Se- 
phardim. In 1856, 50 Jews remained in Peki’in and, in 1900, 11 
families of farmers (93 persons). During the riots of 1929, the 
Jews of Peki’in were compelled to abandon their village out of 
fear of the Arab gangs. Upon their return to the village, they 
were occasionally compelled to seek work in the Jewish settle- 
ments. After the riots of 1936-39, only one family returned to 
the village. In 1948 Pekiin’s population included 800 Druze, 
242 Christians, 68 Muslims, and one Jewish family, Zeynati 
(from the old inhabitants). In 1948 Pekin was incorporated 
into Israel; part of the Arab inhabitants left, and Jews - new 
immigrants — were settled there. The ancient synagogue and 
the cemetery were renovated with the assistance of I. *Ben-Zvi 
and are considered historical sites. The traditional tombs of R. 
Oshayah of Tiria and R. Yose of Peki’in were also repaired. In 
1955, the moshav Peki’in ha-Hadashah (“New Pek?’ in”) was es- 
tablished above Ein Tiria. The new settlers arrived from Span- 
ish and French Morocco, from Tangier, Fez, and Marrakesh. In 
1968, “Old” Peki’in had 2,070 inhabitants, about three-quar- 
ters Druze and the rest Christian Arabs, mostly of the Greek 
Orthodox denomination. In the mid-1990s the population of 
Pekiin ha-Hadashah stood at approximately 210, increasing 
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to 290 in 2002. In the synagogue of Pekiin (built in 1873) and 
on the walls of some of the houses of the village are incorpo- 
rated fragments of reliefs, showing Jewish symbols such as the 
seven-branched candlestick (menorah), the shofar and lulav, 
the vine, etc. These remains prove the existence of a synagogue 
in the village during the talmudic period. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Braslavski (Braslavi), Le-Heker Arzenu 
(1954), index; idem, in: BJPES, 3 (1935/36), 24-29; idem, in: Maaravo 
shel-Galil ve-Hof ha-Galil (1965), 137 ff; B. Lewis, Notes and Documents 
from the Turkish Archives (1952), 9, 20-21; Goodenough, Symbols, 
218-9, 572-3; I. Ben-Zvi, Shear Yashuv (196s), index. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: Z. Ilan, Ancient Synagogues in Israel (1991), 54-55; Y. Tsafrir, 
L. Di Segni and J. Green, Tabula Imperii Romani. Iudaea — Palaestina. 
Maps and Gazetteer (1994), 73, $.V. “Baca, Beca.” 


[Michael Avi- Yonah and Joseph Braslavi (Braslavski)] 


PEKING (Beijing), capital of China. In the second half of 
the 13" century Marco Polo reported the presence of Jews in 
Beijing among the followers of the Mongol emperor Kublai 
Khan. The Scottish traveler, John Bell, who visited Beijing in 
1720-21, found a few Jews, supposedly descendants of these 
early arrivals. This remnant disappeared and no Jews settled 
in Beijing until modern times. During World War 11 there 
were about 100 Jews of various nationalities (or stateless) in 
Beijing, mostly European refugees. All of them left the Chi- 
nese capital after the war. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Cohen, Journal of a Jewish Traveller (1925), 


189-94. 
[Rudolf Loewenthal] 


PEKOD (Heb. 71/75), *Aramean tribe that once inhabited the 
eastern bank of the Lower Tigris, and is identified with the 
Puqudu mentioned in Assyrian texts beginning with the time 
of Tiglath-Pileser 111. The Pekod tribe was organized and put 
under the jurisdiction of the governor of Arrapha. However, 
the tribe participated in many revolts and was subsequently 
deported. Many individuals of this tribe are known from 
the sources. In the Bible, Pekod is mentioned in Jeremiah’s 
prophecy against Babylon (Jer. 50:21) in a wordplay: pqd, “to 
punish” The Babylonian king is called to go up against well- 
known enemies (see *Chaldea), such as the tribe of Pekod, 
which was practically unconquerable, and thus exhaust him- 
self and bring upon himself punishment and doom. Ezekiel 
23:23 mentions Pekod as a typical representative of the Baby- 
lonian “mobile” administration. The verse speaks of peoples 
sent to conquered territories to fill various posts or as settler- 
deportees. Pekod (like similar tribes) could act as a police 
force or fill other posts. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Forrer, Die Provinzeinteilung des assyri- 
schen Reiches (1920), 96, 98ff.; Luckenbill, Records, index; J. Bright, 
Jeremiah (1965), 359; J.A. Brinkman, A Political History of Post-Kassite 
Babylonia (1968), index. For further bibl. see *Aram, Arameans. 


[Pinhas Artzi] 


PELICAN, one of the largest of water birds. Three species of 
the pelican (genus Pelecanus) are occasionally seen in Israel 
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lowers of Aristotle, at times as his critics, included, during the 
13" and 14‘ centuries — Samuel ibn *Tibbon, Jacob *Anatoli, 
Shem Tov ibn *Falaquera, Levi b. Abraham of Villefranche, 
Joseph *Kaspi, Zerahiah b. Isaac *Gracian, *Hillel b. Samuel 
of Verona, Isaac *Albalag, Moses *Abulafia, *Moses b. Joshua 
of Narbonne, and *Levi b. Gershom (Gersonides), their most 
outstanding representative; from the 15" to the 17 century - 
Simeon b. Zemah *Duran, Joseph *Albo, the brothers Joseph 
and Isaac *Ibn Shem Tov, Abraham *Bibago, *Judah b. Jehiel 
Messer Leon, Elijah *Delmedigo, Moses *Almosnino, and Jo- 
seph Solomon *Delmedigo. (‘The exact relation of these phi- 
losophers to Aristotle may be gathered from the entries ap- 
pearing under their names.) 


Issues in Jewish Aristotelianism 

Jewish Aristotelianism is a complex phenomenon, the general 
trends of which can be seen from some of its characteristic 
discussions. Jewish Aristotelianism differs from the antecedent 
types of medieval Jewish philosophy in its heightened aware- 
ness of the boundaries of faith and reason (see *Belief). Jew- 
ish Kalam and Neoplatonism used a variety of rational argu- 
ments to establish the truth of revelation, without seeing, on 
the whole, any sharp boundaries between philosophy and re- 
ligion. By contrast, Jewish Aristotelians held that philosophic 
speculations must proceed without any regard to theological 
doctrines. They recognized as valid only demonstrative ar- 
guments, that is to say, arguments based on the standards for 
such arguments laid down by Aristotle (see Analytica posteri- 
ora, 73a, 21ff., and passim). Once the content of faith and rea- 
son had been delineated independently, it could be asked how 
the two realms are related. According to one view, represented 
by Maimonides, the teachings of religion and philosophy 
could be harmonized only in part. For example, Maimonides 
maintains that while many doctrines, such as the existence 
of God and His unity, can be demonstrated scientifically, the 
doctrine of creatio ex nihilo cannot, and one therefore has to 
be guided by prophetic revelation (Guide, 2:15). By contrast, 
Jewish Averroists like Isaac Albalag, Joseph Caspi, and Moses 
of Narbonne (Narboni) opposed the tendency to harmonize 
faith and reason. Thus, e.g., they accepted the doctrine of the 
eternity of the world, holding that it had been demonstrated 
by Aristotle. More than that, Caspi and Narboni more or less 
openly alleged that Maimonides’ defense of creatio ex nihilo 
was only apparent, i.e., exoteric, and that his real, i.e., esoteric, 
view agreed with Aristotle's (Caspi, Maskiyyot Kesef, 99-101; 
Moses of Narbonne, Commentary to the Guide, 34a; see on the 
latter Joseph Solomon Delmedigo’s Epistle, published by A. 
Geiger, in his Melo Hofnajim, Ger. pt. 18 and 65, n. 70). Using 
the terms of the Christian Averroists, Albalag opposes the way 
of faith based on the prophets (ex prophetis) to the way of rea- 
son (via rationis), the one being the way of miracle, the other 
the way of nature. The two realms, according to Albalag, are 
distinct and incompatible (see G. Vajda, Isaac Albalag, 153-7, 
165-75, 251-66; and Ch. Touati, in: REJ, 1 (1962), 35-47). A 
central and most crucial issue in Jewish Aristotelianism was 
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the question of *creation. Aristotle based his notion that the 
world is eternal on the nature of time and motion (Physics, 
8:1-3; Metaphysics, 12:6, 1-2; De Caelo, 1:10-12) and on the 
impossibility of assuming a genesis of prime matter (Physics, 
1:9). In contrast to the Kalam theologians, who maintained the 
doctrine of temporal creation, the medieval Muslim philoso- 
phers interpreted creation as eternal, i-e., as the eternal pro- 
cession of forms which emanate from the active or creative 
knowledge of God (see *Emanation). The task with which the 
Jewish Aristotelians were faced was either to disprove or to 
accept the notion of the world’s eternity. Maimonides offers 
a survey and refutation of Kalam proofs for creation and ad- 
vances his own theory of temporal creation (Guide, 2:17), for 
which he indicates the theological motive that miracles are 
possible only in a universe created by a spontaneous divine 
will (2:25). He rejects the emanationist theory of the Muslim 
Aristotelians since it fails to account for the origin of matter 
(2:22). In the course of the subsequent discussion, the more 
radical Aristotelians veered toward the Muslim philosophers’ 
position, namely, the doctrine of eternal creation. Isaac Al- 
balag, echoing Avicenna, regarded eternal creation as much 
more befitting to God than temporal creation (see Vajda, loc. 
cit., 134ff.). Gersonides maintained the notion of creation in 
time, but denied the possibility of a temporal origination of 
prime matter (Milhamot, 6:1, 7). Crescas, on the other hand, 
sought to combine the concept of creatio ex nihilo with that 
of eternal creation of the world by God’s design and will (Or 
Adonai, 3:1, 4-5). For a survey of the problems involved and 
the main positions taken, see Isaac *Abrabanel, Shamayim 
Hadashim. In the period following Crescas, when there was 
greater emphasis on the possibility of miracles, the doctrine 
of temporal creation gained greater adherence. Closely allied 
to the problem of creation is that of divine *providence. The 
Muslim philosophers, who accepted the doctrine of eternal 
creation, understood Aristotle to teach that providence is 
identical with the operations of nature, which safeguards the 
permanence of the species, but is unconcerned with individ- 
uals. To bring the Aristotelian position more into harmony 
with the teachings of religion, Ibn Daud (Emunah Ramah, 6:2) 
makes the point, later elaborated by Maimonides (Guide, 2:17), 
that divine providence extends to individual men according to 
their degree of intellectual perfection. The question of divine 
providence and the related problem of God’s knowledge gave 
rise to a concurrent problem, that of divine foreknowledge 
and man’s *free will. Narboni shows that God’s foreknowledge 
does not necessarily preclude man’s free action (see Guttmann, 
Philosophies, 203-7). Crescas, on the other hand, adopts a 
determinist position, but states that this does not invalidate 
the divine commandments (Or Adonai, 2:5, 3; see Guttmann, 
op. cit., 238-40). The topic of providence is linked with that 
of *reward and punishment in the hereafter, which, in turn, 
raises the question of individual immortality. Since Jewish 
Aristotelianism inherited not only Aristotle’s own rather am- 
biguous doctrine of the soul, but also the discussions of the 
Greek commentators and Muslim philosophers that revealed 
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in the nature preserve that was formerly part of the Huleh 
swamps, as well as in fish ponds. The pelican may be the ’xI?7v 
(saknai) mentioned in the Talmud (Hul. 63a) as a bird that was 
eaten in some places but not in others since there were doubts 
as to its kashrut. Its Hebrew name is derived from the pouch 
(sak) under its lower bill jaw used for storing the fish it catches. 
The Septuagint identifies the pelican with the nx (kaat; Lev. 
11:18; Isa. 34:11; et al.), which was apparently the view, too, of 
an amora (Hul. loc. cit.), who identified the kaat with the kik 
(Hul. loc. cit with the reading of the Arukh) said to be found 
in the neighborhood of seas and to be very fatty (Shab. 21a). 
But the identification of kaat with the pelican, a waterfowl, is 
improbable, since it is mentioned in the Bible as a bird that in- 
habits the desert and ruins, and is a species of *owl. This iden- 
tification has, however, passed into modern Hebrew. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lewysohn, Zool, 184f., 368; ES. Boden- 
heimer, Animal and Man in Bible Lands (1960), 64; M. Dor, Leksikon 


Zoologi (1965), 343. vncaeeli 
ehuda Feliks 


PELLA or PAHAL, ancient city situated east of the Jordan 
River, 8 mi. (c. 13 km.) South-east of Beth-Shean. The present 
name of the site is Khirbet Fahil. The first mention of it oc- 
curs in the Egyptian Execration texts, dating to the late 19 
century B.C.E. as Pi-hi-lim. It is mentioned as well in almost 
all Egyptian sources relating to Canaan, appearing in the list 
of Canaanite cities of Thutmosis 111 as Phr; in Anastasi Papyri 
(3 and 4) as a center for the manufacture of chariots; in the 
Beth-Shean stele of Seti 1 as a place which revolted against 
Egypt and besieged Rehob, and was subsequently subdued 
in one day by the first regiment of the Amon brigade; and in 
the list of Ramses 11. From El-Amarna letter 148, it appears 
that Hazor and Tyre contended for possession of Pihili, whose 
prince at that time was Motbaal. A large “migdol” type temple 
has recently been uncovered at the site. After 1300 B.c.£. the 
place is not mentioned in extant sources; however, Late Bronze 
and Iron Age pottery was found there. It revived in the Helle- 
nistic period, when it was known as Pella, after the Macedo- 
nian capital. A legendary account by Stephen of Byzantium 
(Eth. 103-4) has the city being founded by Alexander the 
Great (332/331 B.C.E.). The city was captured by Antiochus 111 
in 218 B.c.E. (Polybius 5:70, 12) and later by Alexander Yannai, 
who destroyed it (Jos., Ant., 13:397). Pompey restored it and 
incorporated it into the Decapolis league. Prior to Jerusalem's 
siege by Titus, its Christian community moved to Pella. Some 
Christians, including the author Aristion of Pella, remained 
there afterward. In Byzantine times it was the seat of a bishop. 
The hot baths located there (Hamta di Pahal) are mentioned 
in the Jerusalem Talmud (Shev. 6:1, 36c). In 635/636 Muslim 
Arabs defeated the Byzantine forces near Pella and took the 
city, which continued to exist for some time (as Fihl) with a 
mixed Greek and Arab population. 

‘The site was investigated in the 19"* century by the trav- 
elers C. Irby and J. Mangles in 1818, and subsequently by the 
explorer E. Robinson in 1852. Excavations of the site were un- 
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dertaken in 1958 by N. Richardson and R.W. Funk, in 1967 by 
R.H. Smith, and since 1979 and into the 1990s by R.H. Smith, 
A.W. McNicoll, and J.B. Hennessey. The earliest remains date 
from the Neolithic period, while its rapid decline took place 
in late Umayyad times. The rich finds, both in architecture 
and tomb deposits as well as small finds, indicate that Pella 
was a prosperous town from the Hellenistic to the Umayyad 
periods. Hellenistic and Byzantine civic buildings, a theater 
or odeon, and three churches have been uncovered. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Schumacher, Pella (Eng., 1888); D.C. 
Steuernagel, Der ‘Adschliin (1925), 398 ff; J. Richmond, in: PEFQs, 
166 (1934), 18ff.; Funk and Richardson, in: BA, 21 (1958), 82ff.; H. 
Seyrig, in: Syria, 36 (1959), 68ff.; Press, Erez, $.v. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
puy: J. Basil Hennessy et al., “Pella” in: Archaeology of Jordan, vol. 
2 (1989), 406-41; R.H. Smith, “Excavations at Pella of the Decapolis, 
1979-1985,’ in: National Geographic Research, 1 (1987), 478-89. 


[Michael Avi-Yonah / Shimon Gibson (2™ ed.)] 


PELLEG (Pollak), FRANK (1910-1968), Israeli musician. 
Born in Prague, Pelleg conducted at the Prague Opera before 
going to Palestine in 1936. There he initiated chamber music 
concerts at the Tel Aviv Museum. After the War of Indepen- 
dence Pelleg headed the Music Department of the Ministry 
of Education (1948-52). In 1951 he moved to Haifa, where he 
managed the affairs of the Haifa Philharmonic Orchestra and 
was its musical adviser. He also served the Haifa Theatre in the 
same capacity. A well-known pianist and harpsichordist, Pelleg 
traveled widely and was noted for his interpretation of Bach. 
He lectured at the Tel Aviv Museum and at the Samuel 
Rubin Israel Academy of Music, Tel Aviv University, at the 
Technion and at the University of Haifa. He composed for the 
piano and for chamber orchestras, and wrote vocal music and 
also incidental music for the theater. Pelleg wrote a number of 
works on music, among them Da et ha-Muzikah (1946) and 


Kelei ha-Neginah (1965). 
8 (1965) [Yemima Gottlieb] 


°PELLICANUS (Pellikan), CONRAD (Kursiner, Kuers(ch)- 
ner, also known as Pellicanus Rubeaquensis; 1478-1556), 
German *Hebraist and Bible scholar. Born in Rouffach, Al- 
sace, Pellicanus entered the Franciscan order in 1493. He first 
obtained Hebrew manuscripts of the Prophets from the con- 
vert Johannes *Pauli, an eminent Rhenish preacher, and it was 
the laborious study of these manuscripts which determined 
his subsequent scholarly career. In Tuebingen he met Johann 
*Reuchlin, and on his encouragement began copying Hebrew 
texts; later he learned Aramaic and translated books on gram- 
mar and Kabbalah. One of the pioneer Christian Hebraists of 
Northern Europe, Pellicanus was the first Christian to publish 
a Hebrew grammar, De modo legendi et intelligendi Hebraeum 
(Strasbourg, 1504), a forerunner of Reuchlin’s De rudimentis 
Hebraicis. After teaching Bible in Basle (1502-07) and Rouffach 
(1508-11), he became a wandering scholar for some years. He 
visited the library of *Trithemius in Sponheim, met Jacques 
Lefevre d'Etaples in Paris, and copied and acquired Hebrew 
books. In 1519 he became Guardian in his order’s monastery 
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in Basle, where he again met his old friend and pupil, Sebas- 
tian *Muenster. By publishing *Luther’s writings in 1520, Pel- 
licanus contributed decisively to the Reformation in Basle. 
This, however, led to a conflict with the order, and he was de- 
posed from his Guardianship (1523). Pellicanus was then ap- 
pointed professor of theology at Basle University, but in 1526 
he accepted a call from the Swiss reformer Huldreich (Ulrich) 
Zwingli, an old friend and colleague, to become professor of 
Hebrew at Zurich. By then he had married, and formally em- 
braced Protestantism. 

Pellicanus was a prominent collaborator in the Zwinglian 
Bible translations into German; he published a voluminous 
Commentaria Bibliorum (Zurich, 1532-39), which reveals his 
wide reading in the Christian Kabbalah. He translated many 
rabbinic works, including Genesis Rabbah and commentaries 
on the Pentateuch by Abraham Ibn Ezra and Bahya b. Asher, 
as well as part of Guillaume *Postel’s version of the Zohar on 
Genesis. He also copied Gerard *Veltwyck’s Shevilei Tohu and 
Postel’s kabbalistic treatise on the Candelabrum (Or Nerot ha- 
Menorah), both of which he translated into Latin. These have 
been preserved in manuscript in Zurich. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Adam, Vitae germanorum theologorum 
(Frankfurt, 16537), 262-99; E. Silberstein, Conrad Pellicanus; ein Bei- 
trag zur Geschichte des Studiums der hebraeischen Sprache in der ers- 
ten Haelfte des xv1. Jahrhunderts (1900); FE. Secret, Le Zohar chez les 
kabbalistes chrétiens de la Renaissance (19647), index; idem, in: Bi- 
bliothéque d’Humanisme et Renaissance, 22 (1960), 389 ff; idem, Les 
kabbalistes chrétiens de la Renaissance (1964), index; idem, G. Postel 
(1510-1581) et son Interprétation du Candélabre de Moyse en hébreu, 
latin, italien et francais (1966), introd. and 33ff.; Baron, Social’, 13 
(1969), 164, 166, 169, 394-5; G.E. Weil, Elie Lévita, Humaniste et Mas- 
soréte (1469-1549) (1963), 10-25, 248-54. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. 
Riggenbach (ed.), Das Chronikon des Konrad Pellikan (1877/1980) 
(autobiography, in Latin); Ch. Zuercher, Konrad Pellikans Wirken in 
Zuerich... (1975) (with bibliography). 


[Godfrey Edmond Silverman / Aya Elyada (2"4 ed.)] 


PELTIN, SAMUEL HIRSH (1831-1896), Polish author. Peltin 
settled in Warsaw in 1855, and established there in 1865 the Pol- 
ish weekly *Izraelita. In this journal, which he edited until his 
death, he wrote articles on religion, ethics, and Jewish history, 
and defended the Jewish cause against antisemitic attacks. He 
also wrote a number of tales of Jewish life, and translated the 
works of Leopold *Kompert and other writers. In his youth 
he compiled a Polish textbook, especially designed for Jew- 
ish children. He left many works in manuscript, including a 
book on Jewish history entitled “Historia Zydow.’ Peltin was 
active in the Reform Temple in Warsaw and attempted to give 
a Polish rather than a German orientation to the service and 
the sermon, and invest it with the character suited to an en- 
lightened Polish Jewish intellectual. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Sokolow (ed.), Sefer Zikkaron (1889), 91; 
J. Shatzky, Di Geshikhte fun Yidn in Varshe, 3 (1953), 165-71. 


PELTZ, ISAC (1899-1980), Romanian novelist. Born in Bu- 
charest, Peltz first wrote essays, prose poems, sketches, and 
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stories, which appeared in several volumes between 1916 and 
1924. His prizewinning first novel, Viata cu haz si fard a nu- 
mitului Stan (“The Humorous and Not-So Humorous Life of 
Stan,” 1929) heralded the career of one of the most prolific and 
highly praised writers in Romanian literature. For the first 
time, Jewish ghetto life with all its color and its drama was 
given artistic form in Romanian literature. Peltz’s novels told 
the full story of the Jewish slums. Painting immense frescoes 
of the people of the ghetto - artisans, tradesmen, peddlers, 
unsuccessful poets and writers, prostitutes, tramps, and beg- 
gars — he showed partiality for the poverty-stricken. 

Outstanding among the novels of this type are Calea 
Vacaresti (1934) and Foc in Hanul cu Tei (“Fire at the Linden 
Inn,’ 1935), which were republished several times. A dramatic 
adaptation of the former was staged in 1942. Other pre-World 
War 11 novels include Horoscop (1932) and Noptile Domnisoarei 
Mili (“The Nights of Miss Mili,” 1937). Peltz described the hor- 
rors of the Nazi period and the sufferings of the Jews in the 
novel Israel insingerat (“Bleeding Israel,’ 1946). His postwar 
novel Maz si lumea lui (“Max and his World, 1957), conform- 
ing to the norms of the Stalinist period, was a satire directed 
against the Romanian Jewish bourgeoisie. His other works 
include De-a viata si de-a moartea (“Playing Life and Death,” 
1942), Inimi sbuciumat (“Anguished Souls,’ 1962), short stories, 
and Cum i-am cunoscut (“How I Knew Them,’ 1964). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Calinescu, Istoria Literaturii Romine... 
(1941), 708-10; E. Lovinescu, Memorii, vol. 3, 40-42; C. Baltazar, Scri- 
itor si Om (1946), 107-12; Serbu, in: Viata Romineasca (1957), no. 7; 
V. Rapeanu, Foc in Hanul cu Tei (1961), introd.; V. Ardeleanu, Calea 
Vacdresti (1966), introd. 

[Abraham Feller] 


PEMBER, PHOEBE YATES (1823-1913), hospital superin- 
tendent during the American Civil War and author of a highly 
regarded memoir. Pember was born in Charleston, South Car- 
olina, to the well-to-do Jacob Clavius Levy and Fanny Yates, 
the fourth of seven children. Widowed in 1861 when her hus- 
band, Thoman Pember, died of tuberculosis, she arrived in 
Richmond, Virginia, where her acquaintance with the wife 
of Secretary of War Randolph led to an offer to serve as su- 
perintendent or chief matron of one of the five “divisions” of 
Chimborazo Hospital, the largest in the world at the time and 
fated to treat 76,000 patients during the war. Each division 
consisted of around 30 wards housing 40-60 patients and an- 
other 20 or so Sibley tents for convalescents. Pember took up 
her duties in December 1862 and remained at her post until 
the collapse of the Confederacy in April 1865, walking through 
near-empty wards as “every man who could crawl had tried 
to escape a Northern prison.” 

Pember’s memoir, A Southern Woman's Story (1879), tells 
of hospital life at a time when twice as many patients were dy- 
ing of disease as were being killed in battle, neither the etiol- 
ogy of disease nor the principles of hygiene were understood, 
and the only surgical procedure known to physicians was 
amputation. In this environment, facing chronic shortages 
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of food, medicine, and equipment and fighting off raiders of 
the medicinal whiskey barrel and hordes of rats consuming 
the flesh of the dying, Pember acted with energy and deter- 
mination, heroically bringing what little relief she could to the 
stricken. Sometimes humorous, often harrowing, and never 
sparing in its criticism of incompetence, Pember’s memoir 
throws light on the lives and deaths of ordinary people caught 
in a murderous war and giving “the last full measure” of them- 
selves. After the war Pember traveled widely in Europe and 
the United States. She died in Pittsburgh. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B.I. Wiley, Introduction to Phoebe Yates 
Pember, A Southern Woman’ Story (1959), with private correspon- 
dence appended; “History of Chimborazo Hospital, csa,” in: Southern 
Historical Society Papers, 36 (1908; reprinted 1991), 86-94. 


[Fred Skolnik (24 ed.)] 


PENAL LAW. 

Principles of Legality 

Under talmudic law, no act is a criminal offense and punish- 
able as such unless laid down in express terms in the Bible 
(the Written Law). For this purpose, it is not sufficient that 
there should be a provision imposing a specified penalty in 
respect of any given act (onesh) - e.g., the murderer shall be 
killed (Num. 35:16-21), or the adulterers shall be killed (Lev. 
20:10) — so long as the commission of the act has not first dis- 
tinctly been prohibited (azharah) - e.g., you shall not mur- 
der (Ex. 20:13; Deut. 5:17), or you shall not commit adultery 
(ibid.). Where such prohibition is lacking, even the availabil- 
ity of a penal provision will not warrant the imposition of the 
penalty provided (Zev. 106a-b, et al.); the penal provision is 
a nuda lex, which may be interpreted as a threat of *divine 
punishment, in respect of which no prior prohibition is re- 
quired (Mak. 13b). 

All biblical injunctions are either positive (mitzvot aseh) 
or negative (mitzvot lo taaseh), i.e., either to do or to abstain 
from doing a certain thing. Any negative injunction qualifies 
as prohibition for the purposes of penal legislation (Maim. 
Comm. to Mishnah, Mak. 3:1). But no prohibition may he 
inferred, e contrario, from any positive injunction (Tem. 4a). 
The prohibitory provision is required not only for capital of- 
fenses (Sanh. 54a-b), but also for offenses punishable by 
*flogging (Mak. 4b; Ket. 46a), and even for offenses punish- 
able by *fines (Sifra, Kedoshim, 2, 1). A prohibition may not 
be inferred, either by analogy or by any other form of logical 
deduction; from the prohibition on intercourse, for instance, 
with the daughter of one’s father or of one’s mother (Lev. 18:9), 
the prohibition on intercourse with one’s full sister could not 
be inferred, but had to be stated expressly (Lev. 18:11). 

Similarly, the penal provision must be explicit as apply- 
ing to an offense constituted of certain factual elements, and 
may not be extended to cover other offenses, whether by way 
of analogy or by way of other logical deductions. Thus, for in- 
stance, malicious witnesses who commit *perjury by testify- 
ing that an innocent man has committed a capital offense are 
to be executed only if the accused has not yet been executed 
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himself: for it is written, “you shall do to him as he schemed 
to do to his fellow” (Deut. 19:19), and not as has been done 
already to his fellow, and the latter may not be inferred, a for- 
tiori, from the former (Mak. 5b). The reason underlying this 
seemingly hairsplitting precaution has been said to be that, if 
the punishment laid down by law were the right and proper 
one for the lesser crime or the lesser evil, it could not be the 
right and proper punishment for the graver one (Maharsha to 
Sanh. 64b), and the Divine Legislator having seen fit to penal- 
ize the lesser offense, no human legislator should presume to 
improve on or rectify His action, least of all by human logic 
(Korban Aharon, Middot Aharon, 2:13). This strict legality al- 
ready gave rise to practical difficulties in talmudic times. “Not 
in order to contravene the law, but in order to make fences 
around the law” (Sanh. 46a; Yev. 90b; Yad, Sanh. 24:4), were 
the courts empowered to impose punishments even where the 
principle of legality could not be observed (see *Extraordinary 
Remedies). Such extralegal sanctions were imposed not only 
at the discretion of the courts, but also by virtue of express 
penal legislation (see *Takkanot). 


Parties to Offenses 

As a general rule, only the actual perpetrator of an offense 
is criminally responsible in Jewish law. Thus no responsibil- 
ity attaches to procurers, counselors, inciters, and other such 
offenders who cause the offense to be committed by some 
other person (except, of course, where the incitement as such 
constitutes the offense, as, e.g., incitement to idolatry: Deut. 
13:7-11). 


PRINCIPALS AND AGENTS. Even when a person hires an- 
other to commit a crime, criminal responsibility attaches only 
to the agent who actually commits it, and not to the princi- 
pal who made him commit it (Kid. 42b-43a; BK 51a, 79a; BM 
8a, 10b; et al.). Where the commission of the offense entails 
some enjoyment, as the consumption of prohibited food or 
consummation of prohibited intercourse, it is clear that he 
who has the enjoyment pays the penalty (Kid. 43a); but even 
where the agent derives no enjoyment at all from the com- 
mission of the offense, it is he who is responsible, because as 
a person endowed with free will he has to obey God rather 
than men (Kid. 42b). There are several exceptions to this rule: 
first, where the agent is not capable of criminal responsibil- 
ity, whether because he is a minor, or insane, or otherwise 
exempt from responsibility, his principal is responsible (Bm 
10b; Rema, HM 182:1, 348:8); or, where the actual perpetra- 
tor is an innocent agent, that is, ignorant of the fact that it is 
an offense he commits (Tos. to Kid. 42b s.v. amai; Tos. to BK 
79a s.v. natnu; Mordekhai, BM 1, 237; and cf. Redak, 11 Sam. 
12:9). Further exceptions apply to particular offenses and are 
derived from biblical exegesis, such as stealing trust money 
(Ex. 22:6), slaughtering and stealing oxen or sheep (Ex. 21:37), 
or trespass on sacred things (Lev. 5:15) — for all of which the 
principal and not the agent is criminally responsible (Kid. 
42b-43a). However, the blameworthiness of the procurer did 
not escape the talmudic jurists: everybody agrees that he is li- 
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able to some punishment, lesser (dina zuta) or greater (dina 
rabba; Kid. 43a), and the view generally taken is that he will 
be visited with divine punishment (Kid. 43a; Yad, Roze’ah 
2:2-3). The matter is very distinctly put apropos the biblical 
injunction that, where a woman committed bestiality, both 
she and the beast should be killed (Lev. 20:16): “The woman 
has sinned, but what sin did the beast commit? But because 
it caused mischief, it must be stoned - and if a beast which 
does not know any difference between good and evil is stoned 
because of the mischief it caused, a fortiori must a man who 
caused another to commit a capital offense be taken by God 
from this world” (Sifra, Kedoshim, 10:5). Maimonides goes 
even further, allowing not only for divine punishment but also 
for human capital punishment, whether by the king by virtue 
of his royal prerogative (see *Extraordinary Remedies), or by 
the court in exercise of its emergency powers, wherever cir- 
cumstances of time and place so require (Yad, Roze’ah 2:4); 
and indeed capital punishment was actually imposed on a fa- 
ther who had ordered his son to commit homicide (Ribash, 
Resp. no. 251). But short of capital punishment, courts are at 
any rate admonished to administer “very hard floggings” and 
impose severe imprisonment for long periods, so as to deter 
and threaten potential criminals that they may not think they 
can commit with impunity their crimes by the hands of oth- 
ers (Yad, Roze’ah 5). See also *Agency, Law of. 


JOINT OFFENDERS. As a general rule, a criminal offense is 
committed by a single person acting alone, and not by two 
or more acting together (Sifra, Va-Yikra, 7; Shab. 92b). Thus, 
where an offense is committed by joint offenders, all are liable 
only if the offense could not have been committed otherwise 
than by all of them together; if the offense could have been 
committed by any one (or more) of them, they are all entitled 
to the benefit of the doubt that none of them did actually com- 
plete the offense (Yad, Shab. 1:15-16). Where, therefore, a man 
is beaten to death by several people, none of them would be 
criminally liable (Sanh. 78a); but where the death was clearly 
caused by the last stroke, the man who struck last would be 
guilty of murder (Yad, Roze’ah 4:6-7). It might be otherwise 
where death could not have ensued unless by the combined 
action of all attackers together: in such a case they would all 
be liable (Rashba, Nov., BK 53b). Like accessories before and 
at the offense, so are accessories after the fact free from re- 
sponsibility for the offense - except, again, in the case of in- 
citement to idolatry, where the protection of the offender is 
made an offense (Deut. 13:9). 


Attempts and Inchoate Offenses 

From the foregoing it is already apparent that, as a rule, no of- 
fense is committed unless it is completed: he who completes 
the offense is guilty; he who commits only part of the offense, 
or does not achieve the criminal result, is not guilty (Sifra, Va- 
Yikra, 7, 9; Shab. 92b—93a). No criminal intent, however far- 
reaching, suffices to render any act punishable which is not 
the completed offense defined by law (Kid. 39b; Hcyo 142A). 
In exceptional cases, however, the attempt as such consti- 
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tutes the completed offenses, e.g., malicious perjury (Deut. 
19:16), where the false witnesses are liable only if the result 
intended by them had not yet been achieved (Mak. 1:6). But, 
again, the potential turpitude of the attempt to commit an of- 
fense has not escaped juridical notice: he who raises a hand 
against another, even without striking him, is not only wicked, 
but should (according at least to one great scholar) have his 
hand cut off, if he is prone to strike frequently (Sanh. 58b and 
Rashi). Extralegal punishments have indeed been inflicted 
time and again on attempts, especially of murder (e.g., Maha- 
ram of Rothenburg, Resp., ed. Prague, no. 383; and cf. Darkhei 
Moshe, HM 421, n.7). 


Criminal Responsibility 

No person is criminally responsible for any act unless he did 
that act willfully (Av. Zar. 54a; BK 28b; Yad, Yesodei ha-Torah 
5:4; Sanh. 20:2). Willfulness is excluded by duress (*ones), a 
concept much wider in Jewish than in other systems of law. 
For the purpose of penal law, it can be roughly divided into 
five categories: 

(1) coercion; 

(2) threats of death, including governmental decrees 
threatening criminal prosecution; 

(3) torture; 

(4) force majeure, including sickness and other happen- 
ings beyond one’s control; and 

(5) mistakes of fact and unconsciousness. 

As distinguished from duress for the purposes of civil 
law, generally no duress is recognized in criminal law which 
flows from any monetary cause, as, e.g., the necessity to save 
any property from perdition (Beit Yosef; HM 388; Rema, HM 
388:2). 


DURESS BY COERCION. The coercion by violence of a mar- 
ried woman to commit *adultery (nowadays known as rape) 
exempts her from any criminal responsibility (Deut. 22:26). 
No such coercion is recognized in regard to the male adul- 
terer, because he cannot physiologically be raped (Yev. 53b). 
Where the woman is in an isolated spot (“in the open coun- 
try”: Deut. 22:25), or otherwise incapable of summoning help, 
she will be presumed to have been coerced against her will 
(Nahmanides ad loc.; Sif. Deut. 243), even where she could 
have resisted by striking back, but failed to do so in the be- 
lief she was not allowed to, she is deemed to have been raped 
(Nahmanides, ibid.). It is irrelevant that, after having been 
forced to submit, she eventually acquiesced: it is the duress 
of human urges and human nature that then compels her to 
surrender (Yad, Issurei Bi’ah 1:9). 


DURESS BY THREATS. There are three grave offenses of which 
it is said that a man must let himself be killed rather than com- 
mit any of them, namely, idolatry, adultery or *incest (gillui 
arayot), and *homicide (Sanh. 74a; Yad, Yesodei ha-Torah 5:2; 
Sh. Ar., YD 157:1). This rule has sometimes been wrongly inter- 
preted as excluding the defense of duress by threats of death in 
the case of any of these offenses; as a matter of law, however, 
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where the rule is disobeyed and any such offense is committed 
in order to escape death, the offender is not criminally respon- 
sible, however reprehensible he may be morally or religiously 
(Yad, ibid. 4). It is irrevocably presumed that where a man acts 
under threat of immediate death and in order to save his life, 
any criminal intent in respect of that act is excluded or super- 
seded, and he cannot be criminally responsible for it. 

In the Middle Ages, the threat of prosecution and death 
became a very effective inducement to denounce Judaism and 
outwardly embrace another religion. So long as a man did only 
what was really required to save his life, the transgression was 
recognized as being committed under duress; as soon as he 
did anything not so required, it was deemed to be done will- 
fully, however strong the initial duress may have been (Rema, 
YD 124:9; Ribash, Resp. nos. 4, 11, 12). 


DURESS BY TORTURE. Duress by torture is closely related to 
the two foregoing categories; on the one hand, it entails physi- 
cal force, and the sheer force applied may be sufficient to de- 
prive the victim of his free will; on the other hand, it entails 
threats of death, or of ever more torture to come until death 
may ensue, and hence any criminal intent will be replaced or 
superseded by the wish to have the torture terminated (cf. Ket. 
33b for an instance of torture to compel to idolatry). 


DURESS BY FORCE MAJEURE. Duress by force majeure as 
an instance of duress is well illustrated by the case of a man 
who fell ill, and his doctors prescribed for his cure the con- 
sumption of prohibited food: while partaking of such food is a 
criminal offense, the patient will not be liable to punishment, 
as his intent was not criminal but medical (Yad, ibid. 6). It is, 
however, made clear that this defense would not hold good 
for all offenses: thus, a man cannot be heard to say that, for 
medical reasons and in order to save his life, he had to commit 
adultery (Yad, ibid. 9) or even a lesser indecency (Sanh. 75a). 
Other unforeseen circumstances which may make a man act 
unlawfully, contrary to his real intentions, are, e.g., attacks by 
wild beasts (cf. BM 7:9), or accidents such as fire (BM 47b, 49b) 
and other like dangers: the defense of duress in these cases is 
closely related to that of self-defense or self-help (see below). 
It is noteworthy that in English and Israeli law, the commis- 
sion of an offense in order to avoid grievous harm or injury 
which could not otherwise be avoided is excused by reason of 
“necessity” (Sec. 18, Criminal Code Ordinance, 1936). 


DURESS BY MISTAKE OR UNCONSCIOUSNESS. A lesser form 
of duress is the “duress of sleep” (cf. Ber. 4b): a man who has 
fallen asleep is not criminally (as distinguished from civilly; Bk 
2:6) responsible for anything he did while asleep, for the rea- 
son that he acted without any criminal (or other) intent. The 
same applies to acts of automatism or anything done in a state 
of unconsciousness, however induced. Jewish law — again, as 
distinguished from other systems of law - includes within this 
category, as a species of duress, also the common mistake of 
fact: it is regarded as the “duress of the heart” (Shev. 26a) if a 
man acts under a misapprehension of relevant facts, and any 
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criminal intent may be excluded by such other intent as is 
warranted by the facts mistakenly believed to exist. If a man 
acts under such factual misapprehension, it is as if he acted 
outside the physical world as it really exists, hence the anal- 
ogy with sleep and unconsciousness. Similarly, the forgetful- 
ness of old age may constitute duress (Ber. 8b). 


THE DEAF AND DUMB, LUNATICS, INFANTS, AND THE 
BLIND. Apart from these forms of duress, which are applica- 
ble to all persons, there are special categories of persons who 
are wholly exempt from criminal responsibility for reason of 
the duress inherent in their infirmity or deficiency, namely, 
the deaf and dumb, the insane, and infants - all regarded in 
law as devoid of reason (Yev. 99b; Hag. 2b; Git. 23a; et al). 
Persons who are both deaf and dumb (Ter. 1:2) are equated 
with infants for all purposes of the law (cf. Tur, HM 235:19), 
and the law exempting infants from criminal responsibility is 
derived from scriptural exegesis (Mekh. Mishpatim 4; Sanh. 
52b, 54a, 68b). It is not quite settled at what age infancy ends 
for purposes of criminal law: there are dicta to the effect that 
divine punishment is not imposed for sins committed before 
the age of 20 (TJ, Bik. 2:1, 64c: TJ, Sanh. 11:7, 30b; Shab. 89b; 
Tanh. Korah 6), and it is said that where Heaven exempts 
from punishment, men ought not to punish (cf. Sanh. 82b); 
on the other hand, with the age of 13 for the male and 12 for 
the female, the age of reason is reached (Nid. 45b; Yad, Ishut 
2:1, 10), and there would no longer be any rational cause for 
exemption from responsibility. Some scholars hold that, while 
human beings are criminally responsible as from the age of 13 
and 12, respectively, no capital punishment would be imposed 
until they reached the age of 20. However that may be, we find 
exhortations to punish infants by flogging, even below the age 
of reason, not because of their responsibility, but only in or- 
der to deter them from further crime (Yad, Genevah 1:10). As 
far as sexual crimes are concerned, an infant girl is deemed to 
be so easily tempted as to deprive her of any willfulness (Yev. 
33b, 61b; TJ, Sot. 1:2, 16c). 

The insane is a person whose mind is permanently de- 
ranged (Yad, Edut 9:9). Monomaniacs who “go around alone 
at nights, stay overnight in cemeteries, tear their clothes, and 
lose everything they are given” (Hag. 3b; Tosef., Ter. 1:3), as 
well as idiots who are so retarded as to be unable to differen- 
tiate between contradictory matters (Yad, ibid. 10; HM 35:10), 
are presumed to be insane. They are not criminally responsible 
for any of their acts (BK 87a; cf. Git. 22b), and it is - in con- 
tradistinction to modern systems of law - irrelevant whether 
any causal connection can be established between the disease 
and the offense: once insanity is shown, criminal responsibil- 
ity is excluded. Persons who suffer from transient attacks of 
insanity, such as epileptics, are criminally responsible only 
for acts committed during lucid intervals (cf. Yad, ibid. 9; uM 
35:9). Apart from being devoid of reason, the insane are also 
devoid of will - hence any sexual offense committed by an in- 
sane woman is deemed to have been committed unwillfully 
(Mishneh la-Melekh, Ishut 11:8). 
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Opinions were divided among talmudic jurists in regard 
to the criminal responsibility of the blind (BK 86b; Tosef., 
Mak. 2:9), but the rule eventually evolved that blindness does 
not affect such responsibility any more than the obligation to 
obey all the laws; but a blind person who kills inadvertently is 
exempt from exile to a *city of refuge, because his act is near 
to duress (Yad, Roze’ah 6:14). The blind man differs from the 
deaf and dumb in that he freely expresses himself, while with 
the latter one never knows whether he is in possession of his 
mental and volitive faculties or not, and Jewish law does not 
recognize any presumption of sanity. 


INTOXICATION. Self-induced intoxication as such is not re- 
garded as duress sufficient to exempt from criminal respon- 
sibility for acts committed while drunk (Tosef., Ter. 3:1), ex- 
cept where the intoxication amounts to the “drunkenness of 
Lot” (Gen. 19:33-35), that is to say, to virtual unconscious- 
ness (Er. 65a). 


IGNORANCE OF LAW. Talmudic law differs from most (if not 
all) other systems of law also in one further respect: namely, 
that ignorance of law is a good defense to any criminal charge. 
Not only is nobody punishable for an offense committed bona 
fide, i.e., in the mistaken belief that his act was lawful, but it 
is incumbent upon the prosecution to show that the accused 
was, immediately before the commission of the offense, ex- 
pressly warned by two competent witnesses that it would be 
unlawful for him to commit it, and that if he committed it he 
would be liable to that specific penalty provided for it by law 
(Sanh. 8b; et al.; and see *Evidence, *Practice and Procedure). 
It is this antecedent warning that enables the court to distin- 
guish between the intentional (mezid) and the unintentional 
(shogeg) offender (Yad, Sanhedrin 12:2 and Issurei Biah 1:3), 
the latter category comprising not only those acting “with a 
claim of right” in ignorance of the law, but also those who by 
accident or misadventure achieved any criminal result with- 
out intending it (Yad, Roze’ah 6:1-9), or who achieved any 
result (however criminal) different from the criminal result 
they intended to achieve (ibid. 4:1). Within the category of 
unintentional offenders, a distinction is made between those 
nearer to duress and those nearer to criminality: the former 
acted without negligence, and their conduct was in no way 
blameworthy; the latter acted recklessly and in disregard of 
common standards of behavior (the most striking example is 
the man who maintained that it was perfectly lawful to kill). 
While neither is, as a matter of law, criminally responsible, the 
one nearer to criminality may not be entitled to resort to cities 
of refuge (Yad, ibid. 6:10) and is liable to be flogged and im- 
prisoned for purposes of deterrence (Yad, ibid. 2:5 and Sanh. 
24:4). Previous warning of illegality was held to be unneces- 
sary where the nature of the offense or its planning rendered 
the warning impracticable, such as in cases of perjury (Ket. 
32a) or burglary at night (Sanh. 72b), or where it was redun- 
dant, as in the case of the *rebellious elder (Sanh. 88b) or of 
recidivists (Sanh. 81b; and cf. Maim. Yad, Sanhedrin 18, 5). 
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Some scholars held the warning unnecessary also where the 
offender was a man learned in the law (Sanh. 8b). 


SELF-DEFENSE AND RESCUE. Another important cause of 
exemption from criminal responsibility is the right and duty of 
defense against unlawful attack and of protection from danger; 
where any person (including an infant) pursues another with 
the manifest intent to kill him, everybody is under a duty to 
rescue the victim, even by killing the pursuer (Sanh. 8: 7; Yad, 
Rozeah 1:6). This general rule has been extended to cover the 
killing of an embryo endangering the life of the mother (Yad, 
ibid. 9; and see *Abortion) and the killing of a rapist caught 
before completion of his offense, ifhe could not otherwise be 
induced to desist (Yad, ibid. 10). It would be as unlawful to 
kill the pursuer where the victim could be rescued by some 
other means (though even then the killer would not be guilty 
of murder (Yad, ibid. 13)), as it would be unlawful not to kill 
the pursuer if the victim could not otherwise be rescued (Yad, 
ibid. 14-16). Thus the nature of this defense is not just duress; 
here the criminal intent is superseded by the intent to fulfill a 
legal duty, and hence the defense is one of justification. 


JUSTIFICATION. Inthe more technical sense of the term, jus- 
tification exempts from criminal responsibility the following 
three categories of persons: officers of the court who kill or 
injure any person (or property) in the course of performing 
their official duties (cf. Mak. 3:14; Yad, Sanhedrin 16:12); any 
person lawfully engaged in the execution of convicts (Lev. 
24:16; Deut. 13:10, 17:7, 21:21, 22:21, 24); and any person who 
acts upon the advice or instruction of the court as to what is 
the law (Sifra, Va-Yikra, 7, 1-2; Hor. 2b, 3b). 


[Haim Hermann Cohn] 


Forms of Punishment: Biblical Law; Extra-Legal 
Punishment; “The King’s Law” 

The strict laws of evidence in Jewish criminal law, which, in 
order to convict, inter alia require that the transgressor be 
admonished by two competent witnesses before committing 
the transgression, pose great difficulties for a system of crimi- 
nal justice that is intended to prevent criminal behavior. For 
the purposes of maintaining public order and of dealing with 
criminal behavior, two additional tracks of judgment and pun- 
ishment exist. The first track is “punishment not prescribed in 
the law” - the granting of broad discretionary authority to a 
court of law to prescribe punishment in accordance with the 
exigencies of the time (regarding the implementation of that 
authority in the post-Talmudic era, see entry *Capital Pun- 
ishment). The second track is “the King’s Law” - a legal sys- 
tem parallel to that of Torah Law, which complements bib- 
lical law with judgment and punishment in cases in which 
punishment and execution in accordance with biblical law 
are impossible. 

These two tracks grant considerable discretionary au- 
thority to the courts, both with regard to prescribing punish- 
ment in specific instances and with regard to the enactment 
of general regulations in criminal law. One important dis- 
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tinction between these two systems and the criminal system 
in accordance with biblical law is that, when biblical law pre- 
scribes a specific punishment for a particular transgression, 
the courts are not permitted to deviate from the prescribed 
punishment (Yad, Sanh., 14:1-3). In the system of extra-le- 
gal punishment and in the King’s law, on the other hand, the 
judges are not hampered by any such restriction. For a com- 
prehensive discussion on the various systems of judgment and 
punishment, and on the punishment policy of Jewish law, see 
entry *Punishment. 


Ignorance of the Law 

We explained above that the purpose of admonition is to in- 
form the transgressor of the law, hence the conclusion that 
ignorance of the law may serve as a defense in Jewish law. In 
light of the distinction cited above between biblical law and 
the alternative punitive systems, some scholars explained the 
requirement of admonition in biblical law, in which the pur- 
pose of punishment is not necessarily the betterment of soci- 
ety, not as a vehicle for informing the transgressor of the law, 
but rather as part of the requirement that the transgression, 
as a religious transgression, must constitute an act of contempt 
and defiance of God’s commandments. On the other hand, 
in the framework of punishment by virtue of the King’s law, 
which is a Jewish law system of punishment designed for the 
betterment of society, as practiced de facto in Jewish communi- 
ties at various times, no admonition was required. Moreover, 
in relation to various offenses, we find that ignorance of the 
law does not render a criminal act unintentional for all intents 
and purposes. For example, a murderer who did not know that 
murder is forbidden does not flee to a city of refuge; rather, his 
offense is considered “close to intentional” (Yad, Roze’ah 6:10). 
A woman who commits the sin of adultery becomes forbid- 
den to her husband, even if she did not know that her actions 
were against the law (Resp. Maharik, no. 137). Against this 
background, there were those who differentiated between ig- 
norance of the law with regard to commandments between 
God and man, which are considered as unintentional for all 
intents and purposes, and ignorance of the law when there is 
also a component of transgression against other individuals, 
in which ignorance of the law does not transform the offense 
into a normal unintentional transgression. 


Factual Errors - Reasonable Error and Unreasonable Error 

In addition to the above distinction within the category of 
ignorance of the law between an offense that is “close to in- 
tentional” and one that is “close to coerced,’ we should note 
a similar distinction within the category of ignorance of the 
facts. Jewish law distinguishes between factual errors that are 
considered reasonable, in which the individual ignorant of the 
facts is considered to be “coerced; and factual errors contain- 
ing a component of negligence. In other words, had the indi- 
vidual checked his facts before committing the act, he would 
have discovered the true situation, and the error would have 
been avoided. In such a case, the individual committing the 
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error is considered an unintentional transgressor (shogeg) and 
is therefore required to bring a sin-offering (Yad, Shegagot 
5:6). With regard to murder, when the fatal act was commit- 
ted as the result of a reasonable error regarding the facts, ie., 
in a case in which we cannot hold the killer responsible in 
any way for his ignorance of the facts, he is considered as one 
who was coerced (anus), and will not even be required to flee 
to a city of refuge (see *City of Refuge). Conversely, when the 
unintentional act is the result of negligence, the perpetrator 
is required to flee to a city of refuge (Tosef., Makkot, 2:2). Re- 
garding murder, even in cases of ignorance of the facts, there 
exists an additional category termed “an unintentional act 
close to an intentional one” (shogeg karov le-mezid), in which 
the killer was indeed ignorant of the facts, but he committed 
a dangerous act that was obviously potentially lethal, in which 
case he may not flee to a city of refuge (Mak. 8a; TJ, Mak. 2, d; 
Meiri, Nov., Mak. 7b). 


The Theoretical Justification for Killing a “Pursuer” 
(rodef) in Self-Defense 

Amongst the authorities in Jewish law, we find a diversity of 
justifications for the lack of criminal responsibility of an in- 
dividual who killed in self-defense, or in defense of another 
individual. One approach sees the fundamental justification 
in the very act of saving the intended victim, on the basis that 
the rescuer was commanded to save the victim, as all Jews are 
commanded to rescue others (Yad, Roze’ah 1:6). According to 
another approach, while the assailant’s intention to do harm is 
indeed a necessary condition to justify killing him, the essen- 
tial justification is in fact that the would-be murderer intends 
to commit a capital offense, and killing him before he commits 
the offense prevents him from actually committing it (Rashi, 
to Sanh. 73a). The difference between the two approaches is 
liable to manifest itself in a situation in which, for example, 
the pursuer himself is in mortal danger, e.g., ifa building col- 
lapsed on him on the Sabbath. According to the first approach, 
the offender is no longer a threat to others, and we are there- 
fore obligated to violate the Sabbath in order to save his life, 
as we would save the life of any individual. According to the 
second approach, on the other hand, the would-be attacker, in 
attempting to murder another human being, falls within the 
category of one whose life is not to be saved, and we may there- 
fore not violate the Sabbath in order to save him (Rashi, San- 
hedrin 72b). Another case in which an operative distinction 
between the two approaches could possibly arise is when the 
attacker is not punishable by law, e.g., ifhe is a minor or was 
himself coerced into attacking his fellow under threat of death. 
If the justification for killing the pursuer is to save the victim, 
the fact that the pursuer is not punishable is irrelevant; on the 
other hand, if the justification is that we wish to prevent the 
wrongdoer from committing an offense, it would not, appar- 
ently, be permissible to kill a pursuer who is not punishable by 
law (regarding this point, some legal authorities have differen- 
tiated between the prohibition, which applies equally to every 
human being, and the punishment, which apparently does not 
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apply to every individual in every case; therefore, any pursuer, 
even if he is not punishable, intends to violate the prohibition, 
and he may therefore be killed). It seems that we must justify 
the permission to kill a potential pursuer by a combination of 
both principles: the need to save the victim, and the fact that 
the act of pursuit involves an offense punishable by death, as 
certain halakhic authorities have indeed maintained (Meiri, 
Bet ha-Behirah, Sanhedrin (Sofer edition), p. 266). 


Self-Defense from Injury 

Among halakhic authorities post-dating Maimonides, we find 
a discussion of the permission to inflict injury upon an indi- 
vidual who attacks and strikes another, even when there is no 
mortal danger. From the biblical verse, “Then thou shalt cut off 
her hand, thine eye shall have no pity” (Deut. 25:12), the Sages 
understood that a person whose life is being threatened by a 
pursuer must be saved, even by mortally injuring the pursuer 
(Sifri, Deut. 293, Yad, Roze’ah 7-9). Rabbenu Asher extends 
this principle to any case in which one individual strikes an- 
other; even if there is no mortal danger, any other individual 
is permitted to strike the assailant, if there is no other way 
to stop him (Piske ha-Rosh on BK, 3:13; see also Maharshal, 
Yam shel Shelomo, on BK 3:9). Rabbenu Asher’s justification 
for this is in order to prevent the offender from committing 
the sin of striking another person (for the various justifica- 
tions, see above). 

Regarding the extent of striking that is permitted, the 
authorities ruled that the injury to the assailant should be 
minimal, and if it is possible to physically distance the assail- 
ant from his victim without striking him, that is what should 
be done. Physical violence beyond the extent that is necessary 
would be grounds for a legal suit by the assailant against the 
rescuer (Mordekhai, BK, 38; Rabbenu Asher, ibid.; Terumat 
ha-Deshen, Pesakim u-Khetavim, 208; Sh. Ar., HM, 421:13). A 
discussion of this matter can be found in the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the State of Israel in the Afanjar case (cA 
89/78 Afanjar v. State of Israel, pD 33(3)141). The Court was 
called upon to decide the question of whether the defense of 
necessity could be invoked by the appellant, who had acted vi- 
olently towards plainclothes police officers who broke into his 
apartment in the middle of the night. The appellant claimed 
that he did not know that the intruders were police officers, 
and that he thought that he was protecting himself and others 
in the apartment with him from bodily harm and humiliation. 
After an extensive discussion of the sources cited above, the 
Court (per Justice Menachem Elon) acquitted the appellant, 
stating that the principle of self-defense entitled him to act 
as he did, since his purpose was to prevent harm or injury to 
his own person and those of his friends (ibid., 157-158; for an 
extensive discussion of the ruling, see *Assault). 


Application of Jewish Criminal Law in the Israeli Legal 
System 

Justice Elon’s reliance on Jewish law as a source for the inter- 
pretation of Israeli criminal law sparked a debate in the Su- 
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preme Court. The then President of the Court, J. Sussmann, 
while agreeing with Justice Elon’s conclusion, wrote that “we 
cannot draw on Jewish law to help solve this problem. To be 
sure, Jewish law is a valuable cultural asset of our people, from 
which the legislator and the courts can both draw much in- 
spiration. However, we are dealing with a specific directive in 
the realm of criminal law, which arose from a different source 
and has nothing in common with Jewish sources. I would 
be so bold as to question whether the application of Jewish 
criminal law would really be acceptable to the Israeli public. 
For example, would the majority of the Israeli public be pre- 
pared, in the year 1979, to execute an adulterous woman by 
stoning her, in accordance with Jewish law, or to execute the 
daughter of a priest by burning?” (p. 160 of the Afanjar deci- 
sion, see above). 

The answer to Justice Sussmann’s question is that Jewish 
criminal law, as set out in the Torah, prescribes many death 
penalties for transgressions that no one would dream of pun- 
ishing by death today. However, we must point out that even 
in Jewish law, actual execution of a capital sentence was con- 
sidered a rare and extraordinary occurrence, to the point that 
capital punishment was almost never carried out (for an ex- 
tensive discussion, see entry *Capital Punishment). As stated 
above, over the years the system of punishment in Jewish 
criminal law developed and adapted for its own use various 
means of dealing with the phenomena of criminal behav- 
ior, within the framework of the judicial autonomy that was 
granted to various Jewish communities. This development 
will be a subject for study and discussion in the context of 
applying the principles of Jewish law to the criminal system 
of Israeli law. 

In the Afanjar case, the Court said as follows: 


As we have seen, the principle of protecting others involves con- 
cepts rooted in public policy and in a social and moral view of 
the duty to come to the aid of another person who is in danger 
of bodily injury ... this is the view reflected in the sources of 
Jewish law, where the rule, “Do not stand idly by the blood of 
your fellow” constitutes a fundamental principle of Judaism. 
In my opinion, fundamental concepts founded on moral atti- 
tudes and cultural values should be interpreted in light of the 
moral and cultural heritage of Judaism.... In light of the Law 
and Administration Ordinance (Amendment) Law (no. 14), 
1972, which abolished the interpretational subordination of the 
Criminal Code Ordinance to the laws of England, and in light 
of the Penal Law, 5737 - 1977, in which section 4 of the Crimi- 
nal Code Ordinance, prescribing subordination, was repealed, 
we are certainly obliged to provide our own independent and 
original interpretation, in accordance with the specific circum- 
stances of each and every case, of fundamental principles such 
as the one that is before us (p. 155). 


On specific criminal offenses in Jewish law, see, inter alia, *Ho- 
micide, *Rape, *Theft and Robbery, and *Bribery. On particu- 
lar punishment, see, inter alia, *Capital Punishment, *Divine 
Punishment, *Flogging, *Fines, *Imprisonment, *Herem. 


[Menachem Elon (2"4 ed.)] 
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PENINNAH (Heb. 71335; possibly “coral”), second wife of *El- 
kanah (1 Sam. 1:1-2). Peninnah had sons and daughters, while 
*Hannah, Elkanah’s first wife, was barren (1:2). In 1 Samuel 1, 
which deals with Samuel’s birth, Peninnah plays a secondary 
role. She seems to have been her husband’s less favored wife 
(cf. 1:5) and is portrayed as a rather unkind woman who made 
life difficult for Hannah, her rival (1:6-7). 


In the Aggadah 

The aggadah elaborates on the manner in which Peninnah 
taunted Hannah on account of her childlessness. Every morn- 
ing she would mockingly ask whether Hannah had washed her 
sons’ faces, and in the afternoon would sarcastically enquire 
when she expected them home from school (PR 43, 181b). Ac- 
cording to one tradition, this cruelty had a righteous intent; 
Peninnah hoped thereby that she would encourage Hannah 
to pray for children (BB 18a; Mid. Hag. to Gen. 22:1). She was 
nevertheless ultimately punished. Two of her children died 
whenever Hannah gave birth; and she thus witnessed the 
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death of eight of her ten children. The last two were spared 
solely as a result of Hannah’s intercession with the Almighty 
on her behalf (PR, ibid., 182a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: IN THE AGGADAH: Ginzberg, Legends, 4 
(1913), 58, 60; 6 (1928), 216-8, 220; I. Hasida, Ishei ha-Tanakh (1964), 
363f. 


PENN, ALEXANDER (1906-1972), Hebrew poet. Born in 
Nizhne-Kolymsk, Russia, he came under the influence of May- 
akovski, Yesenin, and *Pasternak, and wrote poetry in Rus- 
sian. In 1927 he settled in Palestine where he founded, together 
with Nathan Axelrod, the first film studio. In 1929, encouraged 
by A. *Shlonsky, he began to publish his poems which were 
mostly lyrical, inspired by the Israel landscape. He was also, 
however, a pioneer of the topical political chanson. His poems 
were published in Ketuvim, Moznayim, Davar, and Turim. 
According to his own testimony, 1934 was a turning point in 
his literary work, when he cut down on his lyrical poetry and 
devoted himself increasingly to poems of political and social 
message, which he published mainly in the Marxist press. 
From 1947 he served as editor of the literary and art supple- 
ment of the Communist daily, Kol ha-Am. A selection from 
his poetry was published in Russian translation in the Soviet 
Union (1965), the collection of translations from modern He- 
brew poetry published in Russian in the Soviet Union. After 
the 1967 Six-Day War, Penn left Maki, the Israel Communist 
Party, because of its “nationalistic regression.” A collection of 
his poems (Beli Gag), including an introduction by Uzi Shavit, 
was published in 1985. The poems and songs written by Penn 
were edited and published in two volumes in 2005. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 643-5. ADD. 
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Iton 77, 278 (2003), 14-16. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


PENN, ARTHUR (1922- ), U.S. director, screenwriter, and 
producer. Born in Philadelphia, Penn spent most of his child- 
hood in New York and New Hampshire with his mother. In 
high school, he returned to his hometown and began study- 
ing his father’s watchmaking profession after graduating. His 
entertainment career began in 1943 when he enlisted in the 
Army and started performing in a theater troupe. Toward the 
end of the war, he decided to study acting at Black Mountain 
College in North Carolina and the Italian universities of Peru- 
gia and Florence. In 1948, he started working for the new NBC 
Tv. At NBC, he wrote television plays and directed episodes of 
Goodyear Television Playhouse and Philco Playhouse, includ- 
ing William Gibson's The Miracle Worker for television (1956). 
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In 1958 Penn directed The Miracle Worker on Broadway, win- 
ning the Tony award, and also made his film debut directing 
‘The Left-Handed Gun. Penn returned to The Miracle Worker in 
1962, directing the film version, which earned him a best di- 
rector Oscar nomination. Bonnie and Clyde (1967) also earned 
Penn a best director nomination. Penn co-wrote Alice’s Restau- 
rant in 1969, based on Arlo Guthrie's recording, which earned 
him another best director nomination. Little Big Man (1970) 
was a commercial success. Penn later produced and directed 
Penn & Teller Get Killed (1989). In the 1990s, he directed two 
made-for-Tv movies: The Portrait (1993) and Inside (1996). 
Other Penn films are The Chase (1965) with Robert Redford, 
Night Moves (1973), The Missouri Breaks (1976) with Marlon 
Brando, Four Friends (1981), Target (1985), and Dead of Win- 
ter (1987). Penn also turned to television, directing episodes 
and consulting on the show 100 Center Street (2001). Penn's 
brother is the renowned photographer Irving *Penn. 


[Susannah Howland (2"4 ed.)] 


PENN, IRVING (1917-_), U.S. photographer. Born in Plain- 
field, N.j., Penn studied at the Philadelphia Museum School 
of Industrial Art, graduating in 1938. He is best known for 
his “aristocratic” fashion photography, but he is also a mas- 
ter of portraiture and still life. Originally a painter, Penn be- 
gan working for Vogue magazine in 1943 and became one of 
America’s most successful fashion photographers. His work 
was known for his cool, refined, and glamorously stylized 
images. Penn used plain backgrounds and natural light and 
was adept at capturing the essence of his sitter’s personality. 
He photographed many of the world’s most famous people 
and traveled worldwide to capture other human subjects. 
Many times his photographs were so ahead of their time that 
they came to be appreciated as important works years after 
their creation. A famous series of posed female nudes, from 
the normal to the plump, were shot in 1949-50 but were not 
seen until a few were exhibited in 1980. In 2002, 53 of them 
appeared in a solo exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in New York. By posing his subjects against a simple gray 
or white backdrop, to form a starkly acute corner, Penn was 
able to bring a sense of drama to his portraits, driving the 
viewer's focus onto the person and what the person's expres- 
sion revealed. These subjects included Martha Graham, Mar- 
cel Duchamp, Georgia O’Keeffe, W.H. Auden, Igor Stravin- 
sky, and Marlene Dietrich. Penn started his own studio in 
1953. His photographs are always posed or arranged. He also 
photographed still-life objects, including found objects, with 
great detail, clarity, and unusual arrangements, and his work 
is part of every major museum photography collection. His 
favorite model, Swedish-born Lisa Fonssagrives (1911-1992), 
a world-famous dancer, fashion designer, photographer, and 


sculptor, was also his wife. 
[Stewart Kampel (274 ed.)] 


PENN, JACK (1909-1996), South African plastic surgeon. 
Penn was born in Cape Town and studied at the University 
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of Witwatersrand. He was appointed professor of plastic max- 
illo-facial surgery at the University of Witwatersrand, Johan- 
nesburg in 1944. During World War 11 he commanded the 
Brenthurst Military Hospital for Plastic Surgery in Johannes- 
burg; as consultant to the Union Defence Force, he held the 
rank of brigadier. 

In 1950 he resigned his professorship and opened a pri- 
vate clinic, which he also named Brenthurst Clinic. He was 
regarded as one of the world’s leading plastic surgeons. 

During the Israeli War of Independence and subse- 
quently during the Sinai Campaign, the Six-Day War in 1967, 
and the Yom Kippur War of 1973 he brought a plastic surgery 
unit to Israel. 

Penn was also a talented sculptor, and his sculptures in- 
clude those of Ben-Gurion, Dayan, Smuts, Herzog, etc., and 
full-sized statues of the first white and first black registered 
nurses in S. Africa. After World War 11 he was invited by the 
Johannesburg government to treat the victims of the Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki atomic bombs, and initiated reconstruc- 
tive surgery in Rhodesia, Mozambique, French Equatorial 
Africa, and Taiwan. 

In 1980, Penn was appointed to the new President’s Coun- 
cil by South African Prime Minister R.P.W. Botha. 

His publications include Brenthurst Papers, Letters to My 
Son (1974), his autobiography The Right to Look Human (1974; 
24 ed., 1976), and A Sense of Responsibility (1978). 


[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 


PENN, SEAN (1960-_), U.S. actor. Born in Burbank, Califor- 
nia, Penn is the middle son of Catholic actress Eileen Ryan and 
Jewish actor/director Leo Penn, who was blacklisted during 
the McCarthy era for refusing to testify and later established 
himself as a director on shows such as Columbo and Diagno- 
sis: Murder. A Santa Monica native, he spent his leisure time 
surfing, playing tennis, and watching movies. At 16, he began 
directing and starring in Super-8 films with his brother Chris. 
He graduated from Santa Monica High School in 1978 and 
worked as a technician and assistant to Pat Hingle at the Los 
Angeles Group Repertory Theater, studied acting with Peggy 
Feury at the Loft Studio, and had a few minor television roles. 
Leo Penn asked director Kenneth C. Gilbert to cast his son 
in a Barnaby Jones episode in 1979, which led to a part in the 
Broadway show Heartland (1981), another favor from a family 
friend. While the play only lasted three weeks, the experience 
convinced Penn to try out for Taps (1981), which in turn led 
to his break-out performance as Jeff Spicoli in Fast Times at 
Ridgemont High (1982). Penn married the pop star Madonna 
in 1985. They starred together in Shanghai Surprise (1986), a 
film that was critically panned. A drunken driving conviction 
while filming Colors (1988) led to a 60-day sentence in the 
Los Angeles County Jail, which he served out on weekends 
so as to not interfere with the production schedule. Penn di- 
vorced Madonna in 1989, the same year he earned praise for 
his portrayal of a conflicted and angry at in the film Casual- 
ties of War. In 1991, Penn wrote and directed his first feature 
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sharp disagreement in the interpretation of Aristotle, there 
was a division among the Jewish philosophers with relation 
to the soul’s immortality, which stemmed from their differ- 
ences of opinion with regard to the nature of man’s material 
(potential) intellect at birth. Ibn Daud follows Avicenna in 
regarding the soul as an individual eternal immaterial sub- 
stance capable of survival after death (Emunah Ramah, 1:7). 
Maimonides’ position is somewhat ambiguous. He affirms, on 
the one hand, the immortality of the individual soul (Guide, 
1:41, 70; 3:22, 27, 54), but adopts, on the other, the description 
of the material intellect at birth as a “mere disposition” (1:70) 
and also speaks of the numerical unity of all souls (1:74, 7), 
from which it would appear to follow that immortality is col- 
lective (see S. Pines, Guide of the Perplexed (1963), C11-CIv). 
In the post-Maimonides period, the discussion was dominated 
by Averroes’ theory of the ultimate elimination of the individ- 
ual coloring of intellect and the absorption of the individual 
intellect into the universal Agent Intellect. Gersonides, how- 
ever, rejects the doctrine of the unity of souls and affirms the 
individual immortality of man’s acquired intellect (Milhamot, 
1:1-14). The ultimate felicity of man, he says, consists in the 
enjoyment of the intellectual perfection achieved during life. 
No further increase of knowledge is possible after death. Cr- 
escas expresses the general mood of the anti-Aristotelianism 
of his period and attacks the intellectualist orientation in his 
statement that the ultimate felicity lies in the love of God (Or 
Adonai, 2:6, 1-2). 

[Alexander Altmann] 
Aristotle in Jewish Legend 
In addition to his considerable influence upon medieval Jew- 
ish philosophy Aristotle also appears in Jewish literary works 
in which history and legend are found side by side. Aristotle 
as a legendary figure antedates Aristotle as an actual philo- 
sophical force in Jewish thought. The theme that all the Greek 
philosophers, including Aristotle, were influenced by Juda- 
ism first appeared in Hellenistic-Jewish literature. The most 
important specimen of this motif is the report in *Josephus’ 
Against Apion. Josephus cites a passage from the lost treatise 
On Sleep of Clearchus, a pupil of Aristotle, where Aristotle 
meets a Jew and converses with him in Greek on philosophi- 
cal topics. The report concludes with the remark that Aristo- 
tle learned more from the Jewish sage than conversely (Jos., 
Apion, 1:176-82; cf. Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelica, 9:5; 
13:12). As Aristotle’s philosophical works were assimilated by 
the medieval Jewish philosophers, Aristotle’s legendary status 
also grew, and in different directions. Utilizing the rabbinic 
accounts of the meeting between Alexander the Great, a pupil 
of Aristotle, and Simeon the Just (Yoma 69a), several medi- 
eval authors include Aristotle as a member of Alexander's en- 
tourage, and accuse him of plagiarizing from King Solomon's 
writings (M. *Aldabi, Shevilei Emunah, ch. 8). This story is a 
variation of the theme that Greek philosophy is Jewish in ori- 
gin. Another recurring motif is the story of Aristotle’s recan- 
tation of certain principles inimical to Judaism, and in some 
versions of his actual conversion to Judaism. Basing their 
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accounts on the pseudo-Aristotelian treatises De Pomo and 
Letter of Aristotle, several medieval and Renaissance Jewish 
writers relate the story that as the result of his meeting with 
Simeon the Just Aristotle realized his mistakes, wrote a letter 
to Alexander the Great confessing his errors, and then con- 
verted to Judaism (Gedaliah ibn Yahya, Shalshelet ha-Kabbalah 
(1962), 241-43). The most fantastic story is the report of Abra- 
ham *Bibago that Aristotle was actually a Jew from the tribe of 
Benjamin. Bibago cites Eusebius’ account of Josephus’ afore- 
mentioned story as the source of his claim (Derekh Emunah 
(Constantinople, 1521), 46b). This theme is, however, rejected 
by Azariah dei Rossi, the great Renaissance Jewish historian; 
indeed dei Rossi is skeptical of the whole legendary history of 
Aristotle (Meor Einayim, ch. 22). As the result of greater Jew- 
ish historical sophistication, of which dei Rossi is an example, 
and the decline of Aristotle’s philosophical influence after the 
16" century, the legendary Aristotle has virtually disappeared 


from Jewish literature. 
[Seymour Feldman] 
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film, The Indian Runner, which was followed by The Cross- 
ing Guard (1995) and 11’09’01 — September 11 (2002). Highly 
praised performances in Carlito’ Way (1993) and Dead Man 
Walking (1995) helped pave the way for his best actor win at 
the Cannes Film Festival for She’s So Lovely (1997). Penn won 
both an Oscar and another Golden Globe for his role in Mys- 
tic River (2003). In 2005, Penn went on assignment to Iran to 
report for the San Francisco Chronicle. 


[Adam Wills (2"4 ed.)] 


PENNSYLVANIA, one of the 13 original states of the U.S.; 
general population 12,283,000 (2001), Jewish population 
282,000 (est.), 2.3% of the total. Pennsylvania has nearly 30 
cities and towns numbering over 100 Jews each, nine of which 
have over 1,000. (Some of these communities include geo- 
graphically larger areas than in earlier decades.) About 88% 
of the Jews live in either greater Philadelphia or Pittsburgh. 
Approximately 197 congregations existed in Pennsylvania in 
2002. More than a dozen colleges offered majors in Jewish 
studies, and many more offered minors and courses. Jewish 
educational institutions included Gratz College, the Recon- 
structionist Rabbinical College, and the University of Penn- 
sylvania’s Center for Advanced Judaic Studies in *Philadel- 
phia as well as Judaic Studies program at many of the major 
colleges. 

Following the first permanent European settlement in 
Pennsylvania in 1643, the colony passed through Dutch (1655) 
and English (1664) rule until 1681, when William Penn ac- 
quired the territory. By 1656 New Amsterdam Jews traded 
along the Delaware River on Pennsylvania’ eastern border, 
and by 1681 several Jews probably settled in the southeastern 
area. While most of these Jews were of Spanish-Portuguese 
origin, during the 18" century many came from Central Eu- 
rope. Isaac Miranda (d. 1732) of Tuscany, a prominent Phil- 
adelphia landowner and public official, was the first Jew to 
settle in *Lancaster, where he died a convert to Christianity. 
His son George traded with the Shawnee Indians along the 
Allegheny River. By 1747 - when ten Jewish families lived in 
Lancaster - a cemetery was purchased by Isaac Nunez Ricus 
(Henriques) and Joseph *Simon, the leading merchant who 
had a trading outpost at Fort Pitt (later Pittsburgh). An early 
Jewish resident of Lancaster, Isaac Cohen, was Pennsylvania's 
first physician. 

Jews settled at an early date in the port of Philadelphia, 
where many of them, such as the traders David *Franks and 
Nathan *Levy, engaged in shipping by the 1750s. Michael 
*Gratz arrived in 1759 from London and joined the mercan- 
tile enterprises of his brother Barnard. Franks, Levy, Andrew 
Levy, and Joseph Simon speculated in western land, suffer- 
ing damages from Indian raids. Franks, Barnard Gratz, and 
Aaron *Levy were among the purchasers of land from the IIli- 
nois Indians in 1773. Levy became a landowner in nearly every 
county and founded Aaronsburg, which he named for him- 
self, in 1786. Another early Jewish settlement was at Easton, 
north of Philadelphia on the Delaware. The merchant Myer 
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Hart de Shira (Texeira) was among its founders, and by 1750 
11 Jewish families lived there. Some lived in Reading from 
1753 and in York from 1758. By the end of the American Rev- 
olution (1783), in which Jews played military and financial 
roles, about 800 Jews lived in the state. They enjoyed political 
rights, except that of membership in the General Assembly, 
although before the revolution David Franks (1748) and Ben- 
jamin *Cohen (1755) sat in that body. Rebecca Gratz founded 
the Hebrew Sunday School Society (1838) and other organi- 
zations in Philadelphia. 

There were many areas of the state in which few Jews 
lived until numbers of German Jews arrived after 1825. Jews 
arrived in Pittsburgh, Reading, Pottsville, and Wilkes-Barre 
during the 1830s, in Harrisburg, *Scranton, Erie, and Allen- 
town during the 1840s, in Honesdale from 1849, and in Ha- 
zelton, Altoona, and Uniontown during the 1860s. In some of 
these areas, real communities did not emerge for decades. In 
Lancaster, where Jews had lived during the colonial and early 
federal eras, a new community was not re-established until the 
latter part of the 19 century. In Harrisburg, the first congre- 
gation formed in 1853. In Hazelton, a traditional synagogue 
opened in 1893, and a second Reform congregation in 1906. 
Women played a leading role in organizing social welfare and 
educational organizations. 

There were only nine congregations in Pennsylvania in 
1856, which grew by 1877 to 26 for approximately 17,000 Jews. 
Daughters of Israel, the first national Jewish women’s orga- 
nization, was founded in Pittsburgh in 1872. Between 1889 
and 1910 over 100,000 East European Jews immigrated to the 
state, so that by 1917 there were 320,000 Jews. New Jewish 
communities arose in Bethlehem, Greensburg, Johnstown, 
McKeesport, Mt. Carmel, New Kensington, Shamokin, Sha- 
ron, Sunbury, and Washington during the 1880s, and in Brad- 
dock and West Chester during the next decade. By 1927 there 
were 405,000 Jews, the number growing moderately thereaf- 
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ter. In 1970, the estimated Jewish population of the state was 
444,000, after which it declined. Most Jews settled in large 
cities, but many settled in the state’s numerous mining and 
industrial towns. Though many began as blue-collar workers, 
most established themselves as merchants, serving immigrant 
industrial workers. 

Several demographic and occupational trends influenced 
Jewish communities. As early as the 1920s, children raised 
in smaller towns tended to move to cities with larger Jewish 
populations. Particularly after World War 11, both boys and 
girls were encouraged to pursue higher education and often 
did not return to the small family businesses. The children of 
merchants relocated to larger cities and to other regions of 
the country. Thus many smaller towns included only one or 
two generations of a family. Braddock, an extreme example, a 
mill town near Pittsburgh, was estimated to have 1,350 Jews in 
1942 and 250 in 1975. Hazelton, estimated to have 1,700 Jews in 
1942, had 900 in 1974, and 300 in 2004. In Johnstown, where 
the estimated Jewish population declined from 1,350 in 1942 to 
980 in 1974, had 275 in 2004, three congregations had merged 
into one by 1976. The Jewish populations of these towns con- 
tinued to decline. 

Medium-sized communities such as Allentown and Har- 
risburg, with more diverse economic possibilities, often grew 
or were stable in the decades following 1950. Although some 
cities, such as Scranton, declined in Jewish population, other 
communities expanded. Harrisburg opened a Jewish Com- 
munity Center in 1958 and a home for the aged in 1977. These 
medium-sized communities were usually large enough to 
sustain a variety of congregations, a day school, and a Jewish 
community center. 

In addition, from the mid-1950s Jews tended to move 
from the large cities to developing suburbs. Thus, many Jews 
left Philadelphia for the western, northeastern, and north- 
western suburbs of the city. On the other hand, Pittsburgh, 
second in size and importance to Philadelphia, was subur- 
banized very little. 

Some small towns with Jewish communities founded 
by Jewish workers and merchants and their families became 
part of growing suburban or exurban communities. Coates- 
ville, a declining community about 40 miles (64 km) from 
Philadelphia (estimated Jewish population 305 in 1975), by the 
1980s had a shrinking Conservative congregation, Beth Israel, 
founded in 1916. In 1994 they relocated to Uwchland (about 10 
miles or 16 km away) in an exurban area, growing significantly 
as a result. The small Chester County Jewish federation and 
three other suburban county federations became regions of the 
Jewish Federation of Greater Philadelphia by the early 1990s. In 
a small town in Delaware County, Beth Israel of Media, a for- 
merly Orthodox congregation founded in 1929, was in decline 
when it joined the Reconstructionist movement in 1972. With 
new leadership, the congregation grew as suburban Philadel- 
phia expanded, opening a new building in 1997 in Media. 

A final demographic trend was the movement of Jews 
from the northeastern states to the Sunbelt, particularly Cali- 
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fornia and Florida. Pennsylvania Jewish population declined 
significantly after 1970, despite significant immigration from 
the Soviet Union and its successor states. 

By the 1990s 30 colleges offered courses in Jewish studies. 
In 1994, 29,000 Jewish students were estimated to be studying 
in Pennsylvania colleges. By 2005, many colleges had active 
Hillels or Jewish student centers, among them the University 
of Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania State University, Dickinson, 
Lehigh, Muhlenberg, Bucknell, Temple, and the University 
of Pittsburgh and Carnegie-Mellon University, which shared 
a joint Hillel. 

Jewish communal life centralized during the 20 cen- 
tury, and Jewish welfare federations were organized in Allen- 
town (1948), Altoona (1920), Butler (1938), Easton (1939), Erie 
(1946), Harrisburg (1933), Johnstown (1938), Lancaster (1928), 
Levittown (1956), New Castle and Norristown (1936), Philadel- 
phia (1901), Pittsburgh (1912), Pottsville (1935), Reading (1935), 
Scranton (1945), Sharon (1940), Uniontown (1939), Wilkes- 
Barre (1935), and York (1928). Most federations in communi- 
ties with fewer than 1,000 Jews were no longer functioning in 
2004. Jewish federations in the largest cities joined to create a 
representative office in Harrisburg, the Pennsylvania Jewish 
Coalition, in 1981. In 2005, Jewish newspapers were published 
in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 

Pennsylvania played a major role in Jewish camping in 
the 20" century. Camp Emma Farm opened near Pittsburgh 
in 1908, eventually becoming Camp Emma Kaufman, affili- 
ated with the local Jewish Community Center. Jewish summer 
camps under a wide range of religious and community spon- 
sorship operated in northeast Pennsylvania in the Poconos. 
Many were established in the decade and a half after World 
War u1, including Camp Ramah (Conservative), Bnai Brith 
Perlman camp, Camp Harlam (Reform), and camps serving 
Jewish community centers in New Jersey and New York as well 
as Pennsylvania. At the Habonim (Labor Zionist) movement's 
Camp Galil in Bucks County, explosives were hidden in 1947 
before being smuggled to the Haganah in Palestine. 

A number of Jews with Pennsylvania backgrounds 
achieved national or international prominence. Binyamin 
Netanyahu (later prime minister of Israel) and his brother 
Yonatan (killed in the Israeli raid at Entebbe in 1976) both at- 
tended Cheltenham High School outside Philadelphia while 
their father was teaching in the U.S. Both Sandy Eisenberg 
Sasso, the first woman Reconstructionist rabbi, and Amy 
Eilberg, the first woman Conservative rabbi, were from the 
Philadelphia area. 

Jews in Pennsylvania have held high federal, state, and lo- 
cal offices. Representatives in the U.S. Congress have included: 
Lewis Charles Levin (1845-51), Henry M. Phillips (1857-59), 
Myer Strouse (1863-67), Benjamin Golder (1925-33), Henry 
Ellenbogen (1933-38), Leon Sacks (1937-43), Samuel A. Weiss 
(1941-46), Earl Chudoff (1949-58), Herman Toll (1959-67) 
Marc Lincoln Marks (1977-1983), Joshua Eilberg (1967-79), 
Marjorie Margolies-Mezvinzky (1993-95), Jon Fox (1995-99), 
and Allyson Y. Schwartz (2005- ). Milton *Shapp served as 
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governor from 1971 to 1979. During this time he campaigned 
for the Democratic nomination for president (1976.) Edward 
Rendell, former mayor of Philadelphia and former national 
chair of the Democratic Party, became governor in 2003. Jews 
served in the state cabinet from the 1920s. Alice Liveright was 
secretary of welfare from 1931 to 1935. Michael Masch, a former 
Philadelphia budget director, was appointed in 2003 as secre- 
tary of budget and administration, the state’s chief operating 
officer. Arlen Specter was U.S. Senator from 1981, eventually 
chairing the Judiciary committee. In 1996, Specter briefly cam- 
paigned for the Republican nomination for president. Horace 
Stern, a State Supreme Court justice from 1936, was chief jus- 
tice from 1952 to 1956. Sandra Shultz Newman was the first 
woman elected to that court (1995- ). Norma Levy Shapiro 
was the first woman appointed to the U.S. Third District Court 
in 1978, serving until 1998. Sophie Masloff was mayor of Pitts- 
burgh from 1988 to 1991. Herbert Fineman, Democrat from 
Philadelphia, served as speaker of the state House of Repre- 
sentatives from 1969 to 73 and in 1975-77. Robert C. Jubelirer, 
a Republican from Altoona, was president pro tempore of the 
state senate from 1985 to 1992 and 1994- . 

The estimated Jewish population (2004) of the following 
communities (including suburbs or surrounding areas) was 
Philadelphia - 206,000; Pittsburgh - 42,200; Lehigh Valley 
(including Allentown) - 8,500; Harrisburg - 7,000; Scran- 
ton — 3,100; Wilkes-Barre — 3,000; Lancaster — 3,000; Read- 
ing - 2,200; York - 1,800; Erie — 850; State College - 700; 
Pottstown — 650; Stroudsburg, 600; Altoona — 575; Wayne 
County (including Honesdale) — 500; Lebanon - 350; Ha- 
zleton — 300; Sharon — 300; Johnstown — 275; Butler — 250; 
Williamsport — 225; New Castle — 200; Sunbury (including 
Shamokin) - 200. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.R. Marcus, Early American Jewry (1955), 
3-164. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: AJYB (1918-2004), passim; H.S. Lin- 
field, Statistics of Jews and Jewish Organizations (1939); J. Feldman, 
The Jewish Experience in Western Pennsylvania: A History: 1775-1945 
(1986); D. Ashton, Jewish Life in Pennsylvania (1998); M. Coleman, 
The Jews of Harrisburg: An Informal History by a Native Son (ca. 
1978); J.E Miller, Voices of Hazelton: A Century of Jewish Life (1993); E. 
Morawska, Insecure Prosperity: Small Town Jews in Industrial America 
1890-1940 (1996); R. Perlman, From Shtetl to Milltown: Litvaks, Hun- 
garians, and Galitzianers in Western Pennsylvania 1875-1925 (2001); J. 
Trachtenberg, Consider the Years; The Story of the Jewish Community 
of Easton, 1752-1942 (1944); L. Winograd, The Horse Died at Wind- 
ber: A History of Johnstown’s Jews of Pennsylvania (1988); D. Brener, 
Lancaster’s Gates of Heaven: Portals to the Past: The 19"* Century Jew- 
ish Community of Lancaster, Pennsylvania and Congregation Shaarai 
Shomayim, 1856-1976. (1976); M. Levin, The Jews of Wilkes-Barre, 
1845-1995: 150 Years in the Wyoming Valley (1999). 


[Edward L. Greenstein / Robert P. Tabak (274 ed.)] 


PENSO DE LA VEGA, JOSEPH (1650-1692), *Marrano 
writer and merchant. Joseph was born in Amsterdam. His fa- 
ther Isaac Penso Felix, a native of Espejo, Spain, had been im- 
prisoned by the *Inquisition in Spain, and supposedly vowed 
to embrace Judaism openly within a year of his release. When 
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freed he fled with his family to Antwerp and then to Amster- 
dam, and formally returned to Judaism at Middleburg. A char- 
itable man, Isaac was said to have distributed 80,000 guldens 
as tithes from his profits. 

Joseph Penso spent a short period in Leghorn, but lived 
mainly in Amsterdam, where he was a member of several 
literary academies and produced many and varied works. Be- 
sides funeral orations, wedding verses, and similar occasional 
pieces, he claimed to have written more than 200 epistles 
to different European statesmen. One of his earliest efforts 
was a Hebrew drama, Asirei ha-Tikvah (Amsterdam, 1673), 
an allegorical depiction of the victory of the will over the 
passions. 

His Spanish books, all published in Amsterdam, include 
the Triunfos del Aguila (1683), on the relief of Vienna by John 
Sobieski; Retrato de la Prudencia (1690), which eulogized Wil- 
liam of Orange when he became king of England; a collection 
of Discursos académicos, morales, retoricos y sagrados (1685), 
which he delivered at the Academia de los Floridos in Am- 
sterdam; and Rumbos Peligrosos (1684), containing three short 
novels. These works, particularly the last named, enjoyed con- 
siderable vogue, but suffer the defects of the period: excessive 
display of erudition, digressions, and baroque floridness. One 
of his outstanding works is Confusion de Confusiones (1688), 
the first book to treat the workings of the stock exchange. It 
is still considered one of the best descriptions of dealings in 
stocks and shares. In the form of four dialogues between a 
“fastidious philosopher,’ a “prudent merchant,’ and an “eru- 
dite stockholder,” Penso explains what stocks are, how they are 
bought and sold, the use of options, speculative maneuvers, 
and so on, and describes the operations of the Dutch trading 
companies. In spite of its serious subject, the work is enliv- 
ened by whimsical explanations of the origins of this kind of 
dealing and ironic descriptions of the bourse, of Amsterdam's 
coffee houses, and of the life of stock traders. Selections of it 
were translated into English by H. Kellenbenz and published 
under the same title in 1957. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, Marranos, 336-7; M.B. Amzalak, Jo- 
seph de la Vega e o seu livro Confusion de Confusiones (1925); idem, 
As Operagées de Bolsa segundo Joseph de la Vega (1926); idem, Trois 
précurseurs Portugais (193-°); J. Caro Baroja, Los Judios en la Espana 
moderna y contempordnea, 2 (1962), 157-9. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Definition 

The first five books of the Hebrew Bible are known as the 
Torah, the Five Books of Moses, and also as the Pentateuch, 
from the Greek pentateuchos, meaning five scrolls. Traditional 
Judaism refers to it as the hummash, another form of the num- 
ber five. The original Pentateuch is written in Hebrew, with 
each book bearing an ancient Hebrew title derived from its 
incipit: Bereshit, Shemot, va-Yikra, Be-Midbar, and Devarim. 
The Septuagint translators gave the texts the Greek names of 
Genesis, Exodos, Leviticon, Arithmoi, and Deuteronomion, 
which in turn influenced the more commonly used names of 
Latin derivation: Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and 
Deuteronomy. 


Outline 

Although many older individual literary narratives are extant 
from Mesopotamia and Egypt, the Pentateuch is a unique lit- 
erary creation in two ways. First, it combines prose, poetry, 
and law in developing its story-line. Second, it begins with a 
description of the creation of the universe and ends with the 
death of Moses. Thus, unlike myths of gods and heroes, or 
lists of kings and the lengths of their reigns, the stories of the 
Torah are arranged chronologically to detail the development 
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and movement of a people over time. As such, it is the first 
history-writing on earth. 

The book of Genesis describes creation, the destruction 
via the flood, and the subsequent re-population of the world. 
It explores the theme of relations between the God yHwH and 
humanity in the world that the deity has created. God makes 
a covenant with all humankind through its common ancestor 
Noah, promising the security of the cosmos. Then the focus 
narrows to the family of the patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, with whom God makes a second covenant promising 
protection, prosperity, progeny, and property. Originally from 
Mesopotamia, they settle in Canaan, and then make their way 
to Egypt, where their descendants, the Israelites, are enslaved. 
In Exodus, YHWH makes himself known in the world beyond 
the Israelites through a series of miracles, introduced by their 
leader Moses, that both demonstrate this God’s control of 
the forces of nature and succeed in pressuring the Egyptians 
to release the Israelites from bondage. yHwu then makes a 
third covenant with Israel, the text of which is the Ten Com- 
mandments, during a revelation at Mount Sinai, also known 
as Horeb. yHwH also gives laws by which they are instructed 
to live, and YHWH gives instructions for building a Tabernacle, 
which will be the location of future revelations and will house 
the ark, containing the tablets of the covenant. Leviticus then is 
different in that it contains few stories but provides more laws 
regarding the moral and ritual behavior of the people, from 
commandments about holidays, sacrifices, and purity to the 
commandment to love one’s fellow human beings as oneself. 
Numbers details their journey in the wilderness for 40 years 
with the ultimate goal of moving back to Canaan and claiming 
it as their own land, to be known as Israel. In Deuteronomy 
Moses addresses the Israelites in a speech in which he reviews 
their history and exhorts them to keep their covenant with 
God. The book, and the Torah, end as Moses concludes his 
farewell address and dies within sight of the promised land. 


Special Place in the Hebrew Bible, Judaism, and Biblical 
Scholarship 

The Torah has a singular status in relation to the rest of the 
Hebrew Bible. First, the events it narrates are central to and 
assumed by the remaining biblical books. Second, many other 
biblical books refer to it or allude to passages in it. The Torah 
also holds a special place in Jewish tradition because of the 
significance of the events it describes and because of the law 
contained in it that became normative within Judaism. This 
special status has continued in modern biblical scholarship 
in that the questions raised concerning its history and au- 
thorship form the foundation for the historical development 
of the field. 


CONTENTS AND STRUCTURE 
The story detailed in the Torah can be divided into six ma- 
jor parts: 
1. The primeval history (Genesis 1-11) 
2. The patriarchs (Genesis 12-50) 
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3. The Exodus from Egypt (Exodus 1:1-15:21; interim: 
15:22-16:36) 

4. Sinai/Horeb covenant and laws (Exodus 17-40; Le- 
viticus) 

5. The journey (Numbers) 

6. Moses’ farewell (Deuteronomy) 

These parts are not entirely discrete: for example, Exo- 
dus 15:22-16:36 fit neither the Egypt nor the Sinai sections, but 
rather describe events of the journey between the two settings. 
Additionally, it is possible to place Numbers 1-10 in the Sinai/ 
Horeb section, since it describes preparations at the mountain 
for the upcoming journey, or to connect Exodus 16-18 to the 
Exodus section since it precedes the arrival at Sinai. However, 
such variations are minor and do not undermine the basic di- 
vision of the Pentateuch into six major parts. 


The Primeval History 
The primeval history provides etiologies for the state of the 
world and how it came to be that way. It sets up literary themes 
and historical backgrounds that demonstrate the worldview of 
the Israelite authors who produced it. It also provides basic de- 
scriptions of YHwH; who God is, how and why God acts, and 
the power God has to create and act upon his creation. This 
power is always present in the background of Pentateuchal 
narrative, and it occasionally moves into the foreground, mani- 
festing itself in extraordinary acts of God in human history. 
The Torah begins with the creation of the universe and 
everything in it. Upon completion, God rests, seeing that the 
creation is “very good.” That is: the initial state of creation is 
pictured as positive. The story of the Garden of Eden sets a 
major theme for the remainder of the Primeval History, one 
that endures really throughout the Hebrew Bible: the devel- 
opment of the relationship between God and humanity. God 
creates humans to tend the garden and commands obedience. 
The humans disobey. The basic conflict established between 
God’s commandments and humanity's disobedience is a fun- 
damental theme in the remainder of the biblical narrative, 
and it raises issues of God's justice and the divine ability and 
propensity for punishment, but it also demonstrates God’s 
compassion, mercy, and forgiveness. The knowledge of good 
and bad acquired in the Garden of Eden comes at the price of 
labor, pain, a hostile environment, and mortality. Adam and 
Eve are exiled from the garden. The competition between their 
children for God's favor is followed by the murder of Abel by 
Cain. Over the generations, the essential goodness of creation 
becomes corrupted by humanity to the point that “yHwuH 
saw that human bad was great in the earth” (Gen. 6:5) and 
the deity decides to wipe out all life on earth as a result. He 
plans to repopulate the earth from the descendants of Noah, 
the most righteous man in his generation. God's great flood 
devastates the earth, after which God covenants with Noah 
never again to dismantle the creation via the waters that sur- 
round the habitable earth. This is the first of three covenants 
that frame the Pentateuch’s history, and the sign of this cov- 
enant is the rainbow in the sky. 
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But the corruption of humans and their fundamental dis- 
obedience continue. The conflicts between men are illustrated 
in the story of Noah and his son Ham, and conflicts with God 
result in the dispersion of humans from Babylon (also called 
“Babel”) and their separation from one another by the birth 
of different languages. 


The Patriarchs 

The focus narrows considerably in this next section. The 
man who is to become the patriarch of Israel and other na- 
tions, Abraham, is introduced. Favored with a revelation from 
yHwH, Abraham is instructed to migrate from Mesopotamia 
to Canaan. There God makes a covenant that promises Abra- 
ham protection, offspring, land, and wealth. The sign of the 
covenant is circumcision. Implied is the demand on Abraham's 
part for loyalty and complete obedience to YHwu. ‘The basic 
theme of divine commandment and human obedience is fur- 
ther explored as Abraham, willing to sacrifice his son Isaac at 
God’s command, passes the deity’s test, but other members of 
his extended family who are not obedient to God’s word, such 
as Lot’s wife, are punished for it. 

YHWH renews the covenant with Isaac, and then with 
Jacob. Jacob is a complicated, fairly well-developed character. 
His name means “supplanter,” and it is his brother Esau whom 
he supplants as he buys Esau’s birthright and then tricks his 
father Isaac into bestowing the blessing of the preeminent son 
on him rather than on Esau. Jacob is deceived in turn by his 
father-in-law Laban, and then by Jacob’s own sons in the dis- 
appearance of his favorite son, Joseph. He himself ceases to be 
the deceiver after wrestling with “a man” whom Jacob under- 
stands to have been God himself as he exclaims, “I have seen 
God face to face.” As a result of the encounter, Jacob’ name 
is changed to Israel, which the biblical author takes to mean 
“struggles with God, explaining “for you have struggled with 
God and with men and you have prevailed” This new moni- 
ker reflects Jacob’s own struggles with God, but it also points 
to the future clashes of Jacob’s descendants, the children of 
Israel, with their God. 

After Jacob, all future covenant renewals will be made be- 
tween God and the children of Israel, the Israelites as a whole. 
Also, the portrayal of Jacob in the text changes; after he is 
named “Israel,” Jacob slowly becomes a more passive charac- 
ter, a stark contrast to the protagonist he had been from the 
time of his birth. 

The narratives of the patriarchs end with the story of 
Joseph's rise to power in Egypt and the migration of Israel/ 
Jacob and the family to Egypt. They are the heirs of a cove- 
nant promising them nationhood, a land, and a relationship 
with yHwH, and their return to Canaan is foreshadowed by 
Joseph's request to have his bones preserved and brought back 
with the Israelites for re-burial in Canaan. 


The Exodus 
The descendants of Jacob are slaves in Egypt, and yYHWH re- 
members the covenant with them and acts to free them. The 
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Exodus is not simply a story of liberation from slavery, how- 
ever. There are three interdependent themes that play out in 
this story and through the remainder of the Torah’s narrative. 
First is the forging of a nation out of the descendants of Jacob, 
the “children of Israel.” As they move from slavery to freedom, 
they will receive the laws that bind them together as a nation 
and that also bind them in a covenant with their God. The sec- 
ond theme is the revelation of this God beyond the Israelites 
to the entire world. yHwH successfully challenges the great- 
est nation on earth, Egypt, overwhelming it with a series of 
miraculous events — including ten plagues and the parting of 
the Red Sea - that culminate in the liberation of their Israelite 
slaves. In so doing, God makes Himself known to the entire 
world, demonstrating His mastery over all of the forces of na- 
ture and thereby over all of the Egyptian gods. The third theme 
focuses on the person of Moses, the man chosen to represent 
YHWH to Pharaoh and to the Israelites. Moses is pictured as 
a reluctant hero, a man who does not wholly belong to either 
the heavenly or the earthly realms and is tragically doomed 
to try to reconcile the two. He encounters YHWH at a burn- 
ing bush and is given a mission he does not want, despite the 
enormous power YHWH has granted to him over the forces 
of nature. Moses returns to Egypt to free his people, a rebel- 
lious and unhappy community of slaves who complain to him 
and about him. Yet Moses defends them to YHwH when God 
loses patience with their rebelliousness. The struggles between 
God and humans reach a peak during the forty-year period 
of wandering in the desert, begun in the book of Exodus but 
detailed further in Numbers. 


Sinai/Horeb Covenant and Laws 

These three themes introduced in the Exodus story are con- 
tinued and further interwoven in this, the largest unit of the 
Torah. After liberation from Egypt, the Israelites are brought 
to Sinai/Horeb, where yHWH speaks aloud to all of them 
from inside a fire on the mountain, detailing their responsi- 
bilities in the maintenance of the covenant relationship God 
has forged with them. Up to this point, yHwH has dictated 
only the terms of the covenant pertaining to divine commit- 
ment to humans. The covenant with the patriarchs in Gen- 
esis had been specific only with reference to YHWH’s prom- 
ises to the descendants of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. During 
the revelation at Sinai, yHwH specifies and thereby limits the 
human responsibilities and obligations required in return for 
the divine promises. 

The Decalogue forms the basis of this third major cov- 
enant of the Torah, the Israelite covenant (also known as the 
Mosaic covenant or the Sinai covenant). YH WH roots it in the 
historical act of salvation of the Israelites from slavery, and de- 
tails the specific ritual and ethical injunctions by which the 
Israelites are to live. The first four commandments are ritual 
ones; that is, they pertain to the relations between humans and 
God. The last six are ethical laws; they pertain to relations be- 
tween humans and their fellow human beings. Thus the two 
basic themes of the book of Genesis, relations between God 
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and humans, and relations among humans on earth, are for- 
mally engaged. 

The Ten Commandments in Exodus 20 are followed by 
the Covenant Code, a corpus of law in Exodus 21-23. The en- 
tire book of Leviticus further elaborates the details of these 
and other laws pertaining to the two categories, ritual and eth- 
ical, apparent in the Ten Commandments. Ritual laws are con- 
cerned with priests, purity, sacrifice, holidays, dietary rules, 
and apostasy. Pervading much of the ritual law is a concept of 
distinction: between pure and impure, holy and secular, per- 
mitted and forbidden. Ethical laws govern behavior among 
humans and include economic laws, laws of sexual relations, 
rules of courts and justice, injuries, and general issues of how 
one should treat one’s fellow human being. 

In the Torah, the concept of covenant binds the legal and 
narrative texts together. Law is always given within a context 
of history. The laws are backgrounded by yHwu'’ historical 
act of salvation from slavery, the covenants that God has kept 
with their forefathers, and future promises of the Israelites’ 
well-being in the land that God will give them. 

In this section, the ark, the Tabernacle, the priest- 
hood, and the Sabbath are all associated with knowledge of 
YHWH, and the book of Exodus culminates in the Tabernacle’s 
consecration. All are tangible ways by which the Israelites 
will be aware of the presence of yHwH, and all are signs that 
they have been chosen to be YHwu’s people, and YHwH 
will be their God. The keeping of the Sabbath is the sign of 
the Israelite covenant. The priesthood is bestowed upon 
Aaron, Moses’ Levite brother, and upon Aaron’s male de- 
scendants. 

The narrative further explores Moses’ role as prophet, 
caught between the world of God and the world of humans. 
Moses’ role is to represent the people to YHwH, and YHWH 
to the people, receiving the full impact of the complaints of 
each about the other. This peaks in the golden calf story, in 
which Moses successfully pleads with God not to destroy the 
rebellious nation but then himself unleashes his anger and 
punishment on them. 


The Journey 

The themes of the Exodus culminate in this fifth section, the 
journey from Sinai/Horeb to the promised land. In a series 
of seemingly unrelated episodes, the themes of nationhood, 
the revelation of YH wH, and the character of Moses are fur- 
ther developed and serve to unify the individual stories con- 
tained in the book of Numbers. A major concern for the 
journey is the purity of the camp; the nation among whom 
YHWH dwells must be a holy one. And yHwu does dwell in 
the camp. God's closeness to the people is demonstrated on 
a daily basis, as they are led personally by yHwu via a pillar 
of cloud by day, a pillar of fire by night. When they are hun- 
gry, their God feeds them with the miraculous appearance 
of manna. When they complain about the manna, their God 
brings them quail. When they are thirsty, their God makes 
water come from a rock. And yet, despite this extreme close- 
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ness - or perhaps, as a result of it - the humans’ rebellious- 
ness reaches its zenith. 

Moses declares himself unable to bear the burden of 
the entire nation alone, and yHwH extends prophetic abil- 
ity to others. But Moses’ singular, albeit lonely and difficult, 
prophetic status is confirmed by yHwu Himself in the story 
of Miriam’s leprosy, in which Miriam and Aaron challenge 
Moses saying, “Hasn't God spoken through us too?!” And 
the people, too, convey Moses’ singular status when they re- 
ject him as leader in the story of the scouts who bring back 
a mixed report of the promised land. Fear of the residents of 
the land prompt the Israelites to try to replace Moses with a 
new leader and return to Egypt. YHwH threatens to destroy 
them and start over with Moses’ own descendants. Moses re- 
minds yHwH of his own declaration of mercy and compas- 
sion, and once again the impossibility of standing between 
humans and God is illustrated in the figure of Moses. As a 
result of their fear and rebelliousness, YHwH condemns the 
generation of former slaves to die in the wilderness as they 
travel for 40 years. Their children, born in freedom, will be 
the ones to take possession of the land. 

As a result, Korah, Dathan, and Abiram accuse Moses 
and Aaron of failing to bring them to the land, and they charge 
Moses specifically with raising himself above the people, who 
are all holy. yHwu eliminates the rebels with fire and earth- 
quake, and confirms the special holiness of the Levites, and 
especially of Aaron, by causing Aaron's rod to blossom. The 
rod is to be saved in the tabernacle “as a sign to rebels.” Moses, 
however, takes the rod and strikes it against a rock to bring 
water for the continually complaining and rebellious Israelites. 
Asa result, in the greatest tragedy of the Torah, Moses unwit- 
tingly aligns himself with the rebellious human community, 
and is condemned to die along with them without setting foot 
in the promised land. 

The themes of rebellious humans and Moses’ special 
status continue in the remaining stories in the book of Num- 
bers. The book ends with a confirmation that the older gen- 
eration has died out and with accounts relating to the acqui- 
sition of land east of the Jordan River and distribution of the 
land that the next generation will possess on the other side 
of that river. 


Moses’ Farewell 

The book of Deuteronomy presents a speech by Moses to the 
people as they stand on the plains of Moab, east of the Jor- 
dan River, preparing to enter the promised land. Moses sum- 
marizes the events from Exodus through Numbers, dwelling 
particularly on the history of his and the people’s experience 
in the journey from slavery to freedom. He also gives them 
another corpus of laws (Deut. 12-26). 

Moses’ speech centers on the theme of covenant, warning 
the people of their tendency to rebellion, and reminding them 
that success in their new land depends on their fulfillment of 
the covenant forged with yHwH at Sinai. In other words, the 
people have a choice, and a fundamental role in how their 
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destiny as a nation will play out. They can choose to abide 
by the terms of the covenant and thereby ensure their well- 
being and longevity in the land, or they can choose to reject 
their covenantal obligations, in which case they will bear the 
responsibility for their national destruction. Moses details the 
blessings that will flow from yHwH to the people for keeping 
the covenant, and the curses entailed in breaking it. 

Moses writes “this torah” in a book and gives it to the 
Levites, who are to keep it beside the ark and read it publicly. 
Then he designates Joshua as his successor, and he blesses the 
people. He climbs a mountain overlooking the promised land, 
sees it, and dies. 

Thus the Pentateuch ends with a summary of the preced- 
ing sections and a recapitulation of the major themes. The em- 
phasis throughout the prose, poetry, and law of Deuteronomy 
is on the theme of covenant, which serves to bind and unify 
all of the previous themes pertaining to the relations between 
God and humans. 


THE AUTHORS 


Jews traditionally viewed the Torah as a unified document, re- 
vealed by God to Moses. The Torah itself does not say this; but 
Deuteronomy 31:9, 24-26 report that Moses writes “this torah” 
ona scroll, and this was taken to mean that the full Pentateuch 
had been recorded by Moses. The account of the first time that 
the Torah of Moses was read publicly also was taken to mean 
that, on the death of Moses, the whole of the Pentateuch was 
complete, having been divinely revealed (Ezra 3:2; 7:6; Neh. 
1:7-9; 8:1, 14; 9:14; 10:30; 13:1). Rabbinic commentators through 
the centuries noted problems in the text that raised questions 
about Mosaic authorship, but through interpretation and elab- 
oration they sought to reconcile the contradictions, reacting 
strongly against those who denied the unity of the Five Books. 
As a fundamental principle of Jewish faith, Maimonides stated 
that “the whole of the Torah found in our hands this day is 
the Torah that was handed down by Moses and that is all of 
divine origin” (commentary to Sanh. 10 (11):1). 

From the 11" to the 21° centuries, however, scholars have 
been expressing doubts about Mosaic authorship. At present, 
except for Orthodox Jews and fundamentalist Christians who 
believe in Mosaic authorship as a matter of faith, no scholar 
on earth holds that Moses - or any one person - was the re- 
corder of the Torah. This is not an issue of divine versus hu- 
man composition. It has nothing to do with whether the Torah 
was dictated, revealed, or inspired by God. It rather concerns 
the persons who wrote it down: who they were, and when they 
lived. Scholars still debate the number of authors and when 
they wrote the texts, but the evidence rules out a single author. 
What made the evidence so compelling was the convergence 
of numerous independent lines of evidence, several of which 
remain unchallenged. 


Doublets and Terminology 
These began with the convergence of two lines of evidence: 
doublets and terminology. Doublets are two variations of a 
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story: the Torah has two accounts of creation (Gen. 1:1-2:3 
and 2:4-24), two accounts of the covenant with Abraham 
(Genesis 15 and 17), and two accounts of Moses getting water 
from a rock at Meriba (Exodus 17 and Numbers 20). It is pos- 
sible for doublets to occur in a single-author work, but the 
number of doublets in the Torah is so large that it indicates 
a more complex compositional history. There are more than 
15 in Genesis alone, besides creation and the Abrahamic cov- 
enant. They include: 

The Genealogy from Adam. Gen. 4:1-2, 17-26; and 
5:1-28, 30-32 

The flood. Gen. 6:5—8; 7:1-5, 7, 10, 12, 16b-20, 22-23; 
8:2b-3a, 6, 8-12, 13b, 20-22; and 6:9—22; 7:8-9, 11, 13-16a, 21, 
24; 8:1-2a, 3b-—5, 7, 13a, 14-193 9:1-17 

Abraham's move from Mesopotamia to Canaan. Gen. 
12:1-4a; and 12:4b-5 

Abraham tells a king that his wife is his sister. Gen. 
12:10-20; and 20:1-18; and 26:6-14 (this is a triplet) 

Abraham and Lot part. Gen. 13:5, 7-11a, 12b-14; and 
13:6, 11b-12a 

Hagar and Ishmael. Gen. 16:1-2, 4-14; and 16:3, 5-16; and 
21:8-19 (a triplet) 

The prophecy that Isaac will be born. Gen. 17:16-19; and 
18:10-14 

The naming of Beer Sheba. Gen. 21:22-31; and 26:15-33 

Jacob and Esau, and Jacob’s move to Mesopotamia. Gen. 
26:34-353 27:46; 28:1-9; and 27:1-45; 28:10 

Jacob at Beth-El. Gen. 28:10, 11a, 13-16, 19; and 28:11b-12, 
17-18, 20-22; and 35:9-15 (a triplet) 

Jacob’s children. Gen. 29:32-35; 3071-24; 35:16-20; and 
Gen. 35:23-26 

The change of Jacob’s name to Israel. Gen. 32:25-33; and 
35:9-10 

Joseph is taken to Egypt. Gen. 37:2b, 3b, 5-11, 19-20, 23, 
25b-27, 28b, 31-35; 39:1; and 37:3a, 4,12-18, 21-22, 24, 25a, 28a, 
29-30 

It is not just that the number of doublets is large. It was 
observed that when each pair of doublet stories is separated, 
one of the stories refers to the deity as God (Hebrew El or Elo- 
him) while the other refers to the deity by the proper name 
YHWH. Moreover, it was observed that this distinction con- 
tinues in the Torah up to the moment that God reveals this 
proper name to Moses (Ex. 3:13-15), and then it stops. This was 
evidence that there were at least two sources that had been 
used in the Torah, one that said that God’s proper name was 
not known until the generation of Moses, and one that pic- 
tured the divine name as known from the early generations of 
humans. Works describing this phenomenon often speak of 
the sources as having “different names of God,’ but that is not 
correct. Any work of literature or history might use different 
names for the same person. The phenomenon here is much 
stronger. It is that different works had different ideas of when 
God made the divine name yHWH known to humankind. 

These source texts came to be known by the symbols £ 
(for the text that referred to God as Elohim until Moses) and 
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J (for the text that referred to God by the name yHwH, which 
was spelled Jahwe by the German scholars who first outlined 
this). Additionally, a third source was identified that followed 
the same pattern as E, stating definitively that God’s name was 
not known until the time of Moses (Ex. 6:3). This source came 
to be known as P (the Priestly source). And a fourth source 
was observed to underlie the book of Deuteronomy. It is writ- 
ten in an entirely different, easily identifiable character and vo- 
cabulary. It contains doublets of the first four books as well as 
contradictions of detail. This source is known as D. 

In addition, it has recently been recognized that the J 
source never uses the word God (Elohim) in narration. Per- 
sons in J use it in speech, but the narrator never once uses 
the word. This reinforces the evidence concerning the divine 
name with notable consistency. Specifically: the words El, 
Elohim, and yHwH occur over 2,000 times in the Torah, and 
the number of exceptions (where the wrong term occurs in a 
source) is only three. 

The convergence of the two lines of evidence - doublets 
and the divine name - are reinforced by other terms, phrases, 
and names that occur only in particular sources but not in 
others. For example, we can cite the following: 

(a) The phrase “gathered to his people” occurs only in p 
(11 times) and never in the other sources. Likewise the phrase 
“and he [or they] fell on his face” (eight times), the phrase “be 
fruitful and multiply” (12 times), the term “to expire” (gw’- 11 
times), and the word “congregation” (Hebrew ‘edd - more than 
100 times) occur exclusively in p. Conversely, there are words 
used throughout the other sources of the Torah that never oc- 
cur in p, such as: rhm (mercy/merciful); hnn (grace/gracious); 
swb (repent/repentance); and hsd (faithfulness). 

(b) Meanwhile, the term “to know” as a euphemism 
for having sexual intercourse occurs only in j (five times) 
and never in the other sources. Likewise the name Sheol (six 
times) and the term “to suffer” (Hebrew ‘sb — seven times) oc- 
cur exclusively in J. 

(c) The name of the mountain where Moses leads Israel 
is named Sinai in J and P (20 times), but it is Horeb or “the 
Mountain of God” in £ and p (14 times). 

There are at least 25 of these characteristic terms, occur- 
ring over 500 times in the Torah. This is far too many to be just 
the result of clever scholars arranging their source identifica- 
tions so that the right words will always show up in the right 
verses. Thus the evidence of doublets and different terminol- 
ogy converge towards a common explanation. 


Narrative Flow 

The source identifications are confirmed by another body of 
evidence: continuity of texts. It is possible to divide the sources 
with all of the doublets separated, with the divine name oc- 
curring consistently within the source texts, and with the 
characteristic terms and phrases likewise falling consistently 
in their sources — and then one can read the sources as com- 
plete, continuous texts, The p text flows as a continuous nar- 
rative, regularly picking up where it left off once the interven- 
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ing J and E material are removed. The combined text of J and 
E likewise flows with hardly a gap when intervening material 
is removed (see below). One can read each of these texts as a 
nearly complete work. For example, when the j and P flood 
stories are separated, each flows as a continuous story with- 
out gaps, repetitions, or contradictions. Likewise, p’s story 
of Korah’s rebellion against Moses flows as a complete story 
when separated from Jj’s story, also complete, of Dathan’s 
and Abiram’s rebellion. Either can be read as a continuous 
story (J = Num.16:1b-2a, 12-14, 25-26, 27b-32a, 33-34. P = 
1a, 2b-11, 15-24, 27a, 32b, 35), and the two clauses that merge 
the stories and thus break the flow (Num. 16:24, 27) are edi- 
torial additions (confirmed by the fact that they do not oc- 
cur in the Septuagint). The stories of Hagar and Ishmael (j = 
Gen. 16:1-2, 4-14. P = 16:3, 15-16), Jacob and Esau (j = Gen. 
25:21-34; 27:1-45; 28:10. P = 26:34-35; 27:46; 28:1-9), the Red 
Sea (J = Ex. 13:21-22; 14:5a, 6a, 9a, 10b, 13-14, 19b, 20b, 21b, 24, 
25b, 27b, 30-31. P = 14:1—-4, 8, 9b, 10a, 10¢, 15-18, 21a, 21, 22-23, 
26-274, 28-29), and the spies (J = Num. 13:17-20, 22-24, 27-31, 
33; 14:1b, 4, 11-25, 39-45. P = 13:1-16, 21, 25-26, 32; 14:1a, 2-3, 
5-10, 26-29), are all further examples of intertwined J and 
P texts, that when separated yield complete and continuous 
independent narratives. Sometimes, P narratives only make 
sense in light of earlier P stories. For example, the p account of 
the heresy at Peor (Num. 25:6-19 (English 25:6-26:1a)) appears 
to begin in medias res, with the Israelite man and Midianite 
woman acting in the sight of Moses and the people, who “were 
weeping at the entrance of the tent of meeting.” The weeping 
is unexplained unless the intervening ) and £ material is re- 
moved. Then we find that, five chapters earlier, the previous 
P story, the death of Aaron, ends with the people weeping for 
Aaron in its last verse (20:29). Thus the narrative flow of the 
P text appears to be consistent and intact. 











Relationships of the Sources to Each Other and to History 
J AND E. Thej and £E sources both contain historical refer- 
ents that lie in the period during which the country was di- 
vided into the two kingdoms of Israel and Judah. The histori- 
cal referents of} disproportionately relate to Judah, and those 
of £ relate to Israel. Thus they had to have both been written 
during the divided monarchy, before the destruction of Israel 
by Assyria: between 922 and 722 B.c.£. These distinct his- 
torical connections both (1) support the identification of the 
sources and (2) point to the historical setting in which each 
was written. Neither source demonstrates awareness of either 
the fall of Israel or the dispersion of the northern tribes. y’s 
reference to Esau/Edom breaking Israel’s yoke from its neck 
(Gen. 27:40) probably places its composition after Hadad’s 
rebellion against Solomon, or perhaps after Edom’s full inde- 
pendence from Judah during the reign of the Judean king Je- 
horam (849-842 B.C.E.). The E text offers no similar clues to 
narrow its dates of composition further within the period of 
the divided monarchy. 

The elements of J indicating a Judean provenance are 
as follows: 
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In j, Abraham resides in Hebron/Mamre (Gen. 13:18; 
18:1). Hebron was the capital of Judah, and the home city of 
Zadok, the Judean high priest of David and Solomon. 

Shechem was the capital of the northern kingdom of 
Israel, built by Jeroboam 1, the king who had rebelled against 
Judah. The j account of Israel’s acquisition of Shechem is de- 
rogatory, involving the taking of Dinah by Shechem and the 
massacre of the city by Simeon and Levi (Genesis 34). 

The J birth accounts of the eponymous ancestors of the 
tribes include only Reuben, Simeon, Levi, and Judah (Gen. 
29:32-35). Among these tribes, only Judah existed with a ter- 
ritorial identity in the era of the monarchy. The J text includes 
the story of Reuben’s taking Jacob’s concubine, and the story 
of Simeon’s and Levi’s massacre of Shechem. As confirmed 
in Jacob’s deathbed blessing in Genesis 49, a poetic text in- 
cluded in J, these acts result in the preeminence passing to 
the fourth son: Judah. 

In the J story of Joseph, Judah is the brother who saves Jo- 
seph from the other brothers’ plans to kill him (Gen. 37:26-27; 
42:22), and it is Judah who promises Jacob that Benjamin will 
survive the journey to Egypt (Gen. 43:8-9). 

The author of J is the only author to include a lengthy 
story from the life of Judah (Genesis 38), culminating in the 
birth of Peres, the eponymous ancestor of the clan from which 
the Judean royal family was traced. 

In the J story of Num. 17-20, 22-24, Moses sends scouts 
ahead to the promised land, and they see only Judah; they 
miss all the other tribes of Israel. The favorable spy in this 
story is Caleb; the Calebite territory was located in Judah and 
included Hebron. 

Judah bordered Edom, which Israel did not, and J in- 
cludes a lengthy account of the birth, youthful relations, and 
break between Jacob and Esau, the ancestor of the Edomites. 
These stories reflect the kinship and historical relations with 
Edom on several points. J also includes the list of the kings of 
Edom (Genesis 36). 

The religious iconography in J also corresponds to the 
situation in Judah. The ark, located in Judah, figures promi- 
nently in J stories but is never mentioned in E. J includes a 
description of the ark’s movements in the wilderness (Num. 
10:33-36), and J associates the presence of the ark with mili- 
tary success (Num. 14:41-44). The J Decalogue only prohibits 
the making of molten gods (Ex. 34:17), a prohibition which 
denounces the golden calves of northern Israel, which were 
molten, without denigrating the golden cherubs of the Tem- 
ple in Judah, which were wooden and gold-plated. In J, cher- 
ubs are depicted as guarding the path to the tree of life, con- 
sistent with the cherub iconography of Judah. Cherubs are 
never mentioned in E. 

The elements of E that indicate a northern, Israelite prov- 
enance are as follows: 

In E, Jacob struggles with God and etiologically names 
the site of this event Peni-El (Gen. 32:31). The Israelite city of 
Peni-El was built by Jeroboam 1, the founding monarch of the 
northern Israelite kingdom (1 Kings 12:25). 
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E has an account of Joseph’s deathbed wish to be bur- 
ied in his homeland and an account of the Israelites taking 
his remains during the exodus. The traditional site of Jo- 
seph’s grave was at the city of Shechem, which was also built 
by Jeroboam and served at one point as the capital of Israel 
(1 Kings 12:25). 

In contrast to the J story of Simeon’s and Levi’s massa- 
cre of the inhabitants of Shechem, in £ the territory around 
the city of Shechem is acquired by peaceful purchase (Gen. 
33:18-19). 

The £ birth accounts of the eponymous ancestors of 
the tribes include all of the tribes of Israel: Dan, Naphtali, 
Gad, Asher, Issachar, Zebulon, Ephraim, Manasseh, and Ben- 
jamin (Gen. 30:5-24a; 35:16b-19), but they do not include 
Judah. 

In £, the birthright goes to Joseph, creating the northern 
tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh. Also, Ephraim is favored 
over Manasseh in £ (Gen. 48:13-20), corresponding to the 
historical preeminence of Ephraim, Jeroboam’s tribe (and the 
term “Ephraim” is frequently used in the Hebrew Bible as an 
alternate name for the northern kingdom of Israel). The term 
for the additional portion thus awarded to Joseph is the un- 
usual sekem (Shechem; 48:22), a pun on the name of the Isra- 
elite capital city, which was located in the hills of Ephraim. 

In the E Joseph story, Reuben rather than Judah is the 
brother who saves Joseph from the other brothers’ plans to 
kill him (Gen. 37:21-22), and it is Reuben rather than Judah 
who promises Jacob that Benjamin will survive the journey 
to Egypt (Gen. 42:37). 

In £’s depiction of the Israelites’ slavery in Egypt, the 
Egyptian taskmasters are identified as “officers of the corvee” 
(saré missim; Ex. 1:11). The northern Israelite tribes’ hostility 
to the Solomonic policy of missim was an explicit ground for 
their secession, which, according to the report of 1 Kings, was 
initiated by the stoning of Rehoboam’s officer of the missim 
(1 Kings 12:18). 

The heroic role of Joshua is developed in E but not in J. 
Joshua is identified as being of northern Israelite origins, of 
the tribe of Ephraim. Not only does £ show definite signs of 
northern provenance, but there are elements of £ that coincide 
particularly with the interests of the Levites of northern Israel 
who were of the priestly group from Shiloh. Specifically: 

Only £ includes the story of the golden calf heresy, led by 
Aaron. The Shiloh Levites’ high priest Abiathar had been ex- 
pelled from the Jerusalem priestly hierarchy by Solomon, his 
prerogatives thus passing to an Aaronid high priest (Zadok). 
According to 1 Kings, the Shiloh prophet Ahijah had initially 
supported the kingship of Jeroboam but later rejected it when 
the new king established golden calves at Bethel and Dan. 
The E golden calf story thus merges and denigrates the two 
symbols of the exclusion of the Shiloh Levites, Aaron and the 
golden calf, while praising the Levites who violently purge the 
people of the heresy. 

Like the golden calf story, the £ story of Aaron's and Miri- 
am’s criticism of Moses over Moses’ Cushite wife (Numbers 12) 
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also denigrates Aaron, who is reprimanded directly by God. 
This story explicitly declares Moses’ revelation to be superior 
to Aaron's, and, like the golden calf story, portrays Aaron ad- 
dressing Moses submissively as “my lord.” 

The iconography of £ likewise corresponds to the situa- 
tion in Israel, and especially to the concerns of the Shiloh Lev- 
ites. For example, the Tabernacle is originally associated with 
the northern Israelite religious center at Shiloh. £ includes a 
description of the Tabernacle’s establishment in relation to 
the camp in the wilderness, emphasizing its importance for 
revelation (Num. 10:33-36), but the Tabernacle is never men- 
tioned in J. As opposed to j’s prohibition of making molten 
gods, which attacks only the northern golden calves, £ for- 
bids the making of any “gods of silver and gods of gold” (Exod 
20:23), thus applying to both the Israelite golden calves and 
the Judean golden cherubs. And in the E story of the golden 
calf, Moses smashes the tablets of the Decalogue, and there is 
no E account of a second set of tablets being made. This casts 
aspersions on the ark in Judah, which would thus either be 
empty or contain inauthentic tablets. 

Bothy and £ relate a story of the establishment of Bethel 
(Gen. 28:10-22); and both kingdoms, Judah and Israel, had 
claims and interests in Bethel. 

In addition to the interests of the Shiloh Levite priests 
detailed above, another sign that £ derives from priestly ori- 
gins is the fact that it includes a lengthy law code, the Cov- 
enant Code (Exodus 21-23). All other legal texts in the He- 
brew Bible are found in priestly sources (D, p, and Ezekiel). J, 
however, lacks the law codes that are characteristic of priestly 
texts, and y shows no other manifest signs of composition in 
priestly circles. 

Thus there is strong cumulative evidence for the ori- 
gins of £ and Jj in the northern and southern kingdoms, re- 
spectively. 


RJE. They and texts were combined in an editorial process 
that sought to unify the two narrative strands into one flow- 
ing narrative, and this combined Jz text, when separated from 
P, does form a complete and nearly continuous narrative. The 
extent to which the Redactor of J and £, known as RJE, was 
successful is measured by the fact that there is still debate 
over where and how to separate the two texts. When E and j 
are separated, neither flows continuously without gaps. This 
indicates that the Redactor of J and £ was willing to cut some 
material to make the two sets of stories fit together more read- 
ily. For example, while the J source begins with the Garden of 
Eden (Genesis 2-3), the E text has no primeval history at all. 
The first E narrative is found in Gen. 20:1-18, a story about 
Abraham and Sarah at Gerar, deceiving King Abimelech into 
thinking that Sarah is Abrahams sister. The very beginning of 
the original E source is missing, and it is impossible to know 
whether it ever contained a creation story or an account of 
the flood, or whether it began with Abraham’s movement to 
Canaan. The Redactor of JE chose to begin the combined nar- 
rative with J’s version of all of these events. 
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ARIZONA, state in the southwestern United States. Arizona 
had an estimated population in 2000 of 5,130,632, out of which 
120,000 were Jews; of these 84,000 were in the *Phoenix met- 
ropolitan area and 25,000 in *Tucson. The Prescott Jewish 
community was estimated to be over 1,000. Organized Jew- 
ish congregations were also found in Flagstaff, Kingman, Lake 
Havasu, Sedona, and Yuma. In the latest demographic study 
(2002) Phoenix was ranked as the 13" largest Jewish commu- 
nity in the country and growing rapidly. 

Permanent settlement of Arizona by Europeans occurred 
after the California Gold Rush of 1848-50. The discovery 
of gold in Arizona brought many new residents to the state 
from 1862 to 1864. Most of them came from California, and 
they included many Jewish businessmen. During the 1860s 
much of the retail business in the towns of La Paz, Wicken- 
burg, Prescott, and Tucson was operated by Jews. The mer- 
chants and entrepreneurs who set up enterprises at the sites 
of new mines also included Jews. When the mines were ex- 
hausted or proved unprofitable, businesses and entire commu- 
nities were abandoned. Consequently, the business population 
and its Jewish component fluctuated sharply. The opportuni- 
ties for mercantile activity brought to Arizona such pioneer 
Jewish families as Goldberg, Goldman, Solomon, Drach- 
man, Zeckendorf, Steinfeld, Mansfeld, Isaacson, and Frank. 
Michael Goldwater (grandfather of Senator Barry Goldwater 
who was not of the Jewish faith) was a government contrac- 
tor and freighter as well as a wholesale and retail merchant, a 
mine operator, and a forwarding agent. His son Morris served 
22 years as mayor of Prescott. Charles and Harry Lesinsky 
opened large copper mines near Clifton in the mid-1870s, 
and to serve that enterprise they built Arizona’s first railroad. 
Michael Wormser was Arizona's leading farmer at the end of 
the 19* century. 

Relations between Jews and Christians in pioneer Ari- 
zona were generally good; many well-known firms had Jew- 
ish and Christian partners. Only in rare instances did newspa- 
per writers make disparaging remarks about Jews. Many Jews 
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served in territorial and state legislatures. Jacob Weinberger 
was the youngest member of the state constitutional conven- 
tion in 1910. Beginning in the 1880s, many easterners, espe- 
cially those who suffered from tuberculosis, went to Arizona 
in hope of a cure. Some stayed on. During the mining boom 
in Tombstone (1881) the first organized Jewish community in 
the state emerged with Samuel Blace as president of the Jewish 
community. Newspapers reported Day of Atonement services 
that year, meeting in Turnverein Hall. A B’nai B'rith lodge was 
established in Tucson in 1882. From about the time of Arizona's 
statehood in 1912, an increasing number of Jews were in the 
professions, mainly law and medicine. The Jewish population 
grew rapidly after World War 11. Houses of worship existed 
in Tucson, Phoenix, Mesa, and Scottsdale. Among the fields 
that Jews were most often found at the beginning of the 21° 
century were merchandising, the professions, technical fields, 
and service industries. 

Among the leading Jewish officeholders of the state in the 
late 1960s were Justice Charles Bernstein of the State Supreme 
Court and Representative Sam Steiger of the third congres- 
sional district. Sam Coppersmith served in Congress in the 
1980s. Andrew D Hurwitz and Stanley Feldman have served 
on the Arizona Supreme Court. There have been several Jew- 
ish mayors of Phoenix and Tucson in recent years. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Parish, History of Arizona, 7 vols. (1915-18); 
ES. Fierman, Some Early Jewish Settlers in the South Western Frontier 
(1960); idem, in: AJA, 16 (1964), 135-60; 18 (1966), 3-19; J.R. Marcus, 
ibid., 10 (1958), 95-120; Aron, ibid., 8 (1956), 94-98. 


[Bert Fireman / Risa Mallin (2"4 ed.)] 


ARK, the receptacle in the synagogue in which the Torah 
scrolls are kept. Among Ashkenazim, it is generally called the 
aron or aron kodesh (“Holy Ark’; cf. 11 Chron. 35:3); among 
the Sephardim, it is known as the heikhal or sanctuary (“Ehal” 
among the Spanish and Portuguese communities of London, 
Amsterdam, etc.). The Ark is generally situated on the wall of 
the synagogue which in Israel faces the Temple Mount, and 
in other countries faces Israel. Thus in Babylonia the Ark was 
placed on the synagogues western wall, while in the western 
world it is located on the wall facing east (see *Mizra). In the 
Mishnah it is called tevah (“chest” or “box”; Taan. 2:1; Meg. 
3:1; et al.). Thus the term “yored lifnei ha-tevah” (“go down 
before the Ark”) means to lead the congregation in prayer, as 
the Ark was generally raised above the floor level on which 
the reader’s lectern was set. 

According to Jewish Law the Ark is the holiest part of the 
synagogue after the Torah scrolls themselves. It is permissible 
to sell the pews or the reading desk and apply the proceeds to 
the purchase of an Ark, because they have a lesser holiness, but 
it is forbidden to sell an Ark even in order to build a synagogue 
because “one may not descend in matters of holiness” (Meg. 
26a and Rashi ibid.). It is forbidden to make any secular use of 
the Ark (Tosef., Meg. 3: 2); and when it is no longer usable it 
must be stored away (Tur., OH 154). One may not sleep in the 
vicinity of the Ark (Sh. Ar., OH 619), nor sit with one’s back to 
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The most likely time frame for the unification of J and E 
would have been shortly after the destruction of the northern 
Israelite kingdom in 722 B.c.£. They were definitely combined 
prior to the composition of the Priestly source, as P’s account 
follows the chronology and events of the combined J and E. 
The parallels of characters, events, and order between p and JE 
are so close as to indicate that J and E were edited together and 
then were known to and followed by the composer(s) of P. 


p. The Priestly source follows the combined JE in its contents 
and order: creation, flood, Abraham's migration to Canaan, 
Abrahams parting from Lot, the Abrahamic covenant, Ish- 
mael’s birth by Hagar, divine destruction of the cities, birth of 
Isaac, Isaac’s marriage to Rebekah, death of Abraham, Jacob's 
parting from Esau, Jacob’s children, Jacob’s being renamed 
Israel, Joseph in Egypt, Jacob in Egypt, enslavement in Egypt, 
the plagues, the exodus, the Red Sea, water from a rock in the 
wilderness, manna, revelation at Sinai, law code at Sinai, the 
scouts, rebellions in the wilderness, Peor, the death of Moses. 
Where P’s narrative does not match JE, the differences can be 
explained in terms of consistent concerns of p. Certain themes 
and characteristics of the JE narratives are completely missing 
from the P source. In JE, encounters between God and hu- 
mans take place regularly, including such blatant anthropo- 
morphisms as God's walking in the garden of Eden (J), making 
Adams and Eve's clothes (J), closing Noah’s ark (J), smelling 
Noah's sacrifice (J), wrestling with Jacob (£), standing on the 
rock at Meribah (£), and being seen by Moses at Sinai/Horeb 
(j and £). Such anthropomorphisms are absent from p. There 
are no angels in p, no dreams conveying divine meaning; in 
fact, the word “prophet” appears only once in P (Exod 7:1), 
and there it is used figuratively. p takes great pains to empha- 
size that the only legitimate communication between God and 
humans takes place through priests. And it is not through just 
any priest. It must be an Aaronid priest, at the Tabernacle, ac- 
cording to the proper rituals as described in the p legal sec- 
tions. For example, in p’s flood story, one pair of each kind 
of animal is brought into the ark (Gen. 6:19; 7:8, 9, 15); but in 
the J version, seven pairs of clean and one pair of unclean an- 
imals are brought (Gen. 7:2, 3). J has extra clean (sacrificial) 
animals because at the end of j’s story Noah offers a sacrifice. 
There is no sacrifice in any P story until Aaron is inaugurated 
as High Priest, hence no extra animals on the ark for sacrifices 
in the p version. Similarly, p leaves out the sacrificial animals 
in its account of the Abrahamic covenant (Genesis 17), and P 
leaves out the story of the near sacrifice of Isaac completely. 
And, above all, p leaves out the stories of the golden calf and 
of Moses’ Cushite wife, both of which denigrate Aaron. 

The Priestly text is replete with technical information 
missing from JE, such as ages, dates, measurements, numbers, 
and precise instructions. p is particularly concerned with rit- 
ual and other matters pertaining to priests. Contrary to J, E, 
and D, in p only descendants of Aaron are priests, while all 
other Levites are designated as lower-level clergy. p also adds 
two major autumn holidays (Lev. 16:29-34; 23:23-32; Num. 
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29:1-11) to the standard list of three seasonal holidays con- 
tained in the other texts. p’s perspective on the history of an- 
cient Israel is often more concerned with justifying the sacral 
institutions of the Jerusalemite priesthood than with repre- 
senting history for its own sake. For example, the creation in 
Genesis 1 justifies the institution of the Sabbath; the covenant 
with Abraham establishes the rite of circumcision (Gen. 17); 
and p’s description of the events at Sinai center on the build- 
ing of the sanctuary (Ex. 25ff.). The Tabernacle is of central 
importance to Pp, mentioned over 200 times. It is mentioned 
three times in £, and never in J or D; (for more on the Taber- 
nacle, see below). 

In p, the description of the flood is dramatic, a cosmic 
event in which “all the fountains of the great deep were split 
open, and the apertures of the skies were opened.” After 150 
days, the ark comes to rest on the mountains of Ararat, the 
precise date is given, and after months of recession of the wa- 
ter, God commands Noah to exit. Noah sends out a raven to 
determine that the earth has dried, and he and his family exit 
the ark with the animals. The event takes one year. J’s version 
of the flood, however, begins with yHwu’s being “grieved to 
His heart” over the state of humans. yHWH instructs Noah to 
come into an ark, and yHWH closes the ark for him. It rains 
forty days and forty nights. At the end, Noah sends out a dove 
three times to determine that the earth has dried. Then he 
builds an altar to YHwH and makes a sacrifice, “and YHwH 
smelled the pleasant smell.” Anthropomorphisms of the deity 
are characteristic of and completely lacking in p. The dates 
and measurements are important to Pp, much less so to J. J’s 
language is simple; p’s dramatic. 

As with J and gE, the most compelling types of evidence 
for dating the pP text are its historical referents, linguistic clas- 
sification, and references in and to other biblical books. All of 
these point solidly to a pre-exilic date, likely during the reign 
of King Hezekiah of Judah (715-687 B.c.£.). 

In addition to the Tabernacle, the ark, tablets, cherubs, 
Urim and Thummim, other historical referents in p demon- 
strate the pre-exilic interests of the author. p alone among 
the four source works of the Torah calls for hierarchical di- 
visions among the clergy. This is a pervasive concern in P 
legal sections and in p narrative. P insists that only Levites 
descended from Aaron are priests, and all other Levites are 
second-level clergy, and specific tasks for each group are as- 
signed. According to the report in 2 Chronicles, Hezekiah was 
the king who established these divisions and assigned these 
tasks (11 Chron. 31:2). Ezekiel’s prediction of the priestly divi- 
sions had led 19* century scholars to place the authorship of 
P after Ezekiel, but Ezekiel distinguishes not the descendants 
of Aaron, but only the Zadokite Aaronids from other Levites. 
Furthermore, there is no evidence that the author(s) of P ac- 
cepted Ezekiel’s visions as legally authoritative. On the con- 
trary, the p model of the tabernacle (see below) is structurally 
incompatible with Ezekiel’s vision of the Temple. In any case, 
new linguistic evidence indicates that P was composed prior 
to Ezekiel (see below). 
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p’s exclusion of non-Aaronid Levites from the priesthood 
and concern with the house of Aaron is reflected also in the 
source's treatment of Aaron himself in the Exodus stories. P 
places Aaron alongside Moses from the beginning in Exo- 
dus, identifies Aaron as Moses older brother (Ex. 6:20; Num. 
26:59). Neither JE nor D identify Aaron (or Miriam) as Moses’ 
sibling at all. £ refers to Aaron as Moses’ “Levite brother” (Ex. 
4:14), which, if anything, indicates that they are not siblings 
in this source. (Why say “Levite” at all if they are siblings?) p 
provides for Aaron’s consecration and for the consecration of 
his sons to the priesthood, depicts the Aaronid succession, in- 
cluding the death of his eldest two sons, his own death, his re- 
placement by his third son Eliezer, and the eternal promise of 
priesthood through Eliezer’s son Phinehas. J, £, and p instead 
understand all Levites to be priests. The other biblical work 
that clearly identifies only Aaronids as priests is the Chron- 
icler’s work; and the books of Chronicles praise Hezekiah 
as foremost among the kings of Israel and Judah. Only one 
other king compares with Hezekiah, according to Chronicles, 
and that is Solomon. Solomon is the first to give the Aaronid 
priests their exclusive hold on the Jerusalem priesthood, with 
the banishment of Abiathar. Thus, the biblical books that hold 
the same view of the priesthood as p focus on the two kings 
who formalized p’s priestly distinctions: Solomon and Heze- 
kiah. Since p had to have been written long after Solomon's 
time, the reign of Hezekiah is the provenance that appears to 
be reflected in the Priestly source. 

p’s demand for centralization of sacrifice further points 
to the reign of Hezekiah. According to both the books of 
Kings and Chronicles, Hezekiah was the king who initiated 
centralization. His centralization of worship at the Temple in 
Jerusalem placed all sacrifice under the auspices of the Aaro- 
nid priesthood. The p source also calls for centralization, but 
scholars almost unanimously recognize D as a product of the 
reign of Josiah (see below). 

Later books refer to the P text, further demonstrating 
that p is pre-exilic. There are allusions to passages in P in the 
books of Jeremiah and Ezekiel. The familiarity of the book of 
Jeremiah, dating from the late 7'*/early 6" centuries, with the 
P source is evident by its negative use of P material. Jeremiah 
reverses P’s language and takes an opposite point of view in 
what are visibly deliberate plays upon p’s characteristic lan- 
guage. For example, Jeremiah says: “I looked at the earth, and 
here it was unformed and void, and to the heavens, and their 
light was gone” (Jer. 4:23). This is a clear reversal of Gen. 1:1-3 
(Pp). In addition, the character of the texts in Ezekiel that are 
similar to p appear to depend on P, rather than the other way 
around. For example, Ezekiel 5-6, a genre known as a “cov- 
enant lawsuit,” depends on the covenant text in Lev 26:3, 15. 
Ezekiel’s review of the Exodus in Ezekiel 20 also is based on 
the story in the P version in Exodus 6 (compare Ezek. 20:28 
and Ex. 6:8; Ezek. 20:5 and Ex. 6:3; Ezek. 20:33-34 and Ex. 6:6; 
Ezek. 20:8 and Lev. 26:21; Ezek. 20:13,16, 24 and Lev. 26:43). 
The allusions to P in Ezekiel accord with the other evidence 
for pre-exilic composition of P. 
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As noted above, P’s account follows the chronology and 
events of the combined JE so closely that it indicates that the 
composer of p was familiar with the rJE text. This further fits 
with the evidence of p having been composed during the time 
of Hezekiah, whose reign in Judah covered the years follow- 
ing the fall of Israel. The combination of J and E resulted in a 
narrative in Judah that was derogatory toward Aaron, identi- 
fying him as the maker of the golden calf, and unacceptable to 
Jerusalem's Aaronid priests on various other grounds as well. 
P’s tie with the Aaronid priesthood explains the motivation 
for composing Pp under the reign of Hezekiah, as an alterna- 
tive to JE. In virtually every P story it is possible to identify 
components that reflect an overall design of composition of 
P as an alternative to JE. P follows the order of JE, but pro- 
motes Aaron, denigrates Moses (e.g., for striking the rock at 
Meribah), leaves out the stories of the golden calf and Aaron's 
criticism of Moses’ wife, eliminates anthropomorphisms of the 
deity, dreams, angels, and all references to prophets (except 
Aaron), depicting the Aaronid priesthood as the only legiti- 
mate channel to the deity. p eliminates all references to repen- 
tance and divine mercy, making sacrifice the sole method of 
atonement and forgiveness, and further eliminates all depic- 
tions of sacrifice prior to the consecration of Aaron and the 
Tabernacle; the Aaronid priesthood is the only divinely sanc- 
tioned authority to conduct sacrifices. Thus the differences be- 
tween the p versions and the JE versions of stories are not only 
observable but, in nearly every case, explainable. p’s addition 
of Joshua alongside Caleb in the scouts story can be similarly 
explained: JE establishes the merit of Joshua to be Moses’ suc- 
cessor by his disassociation from the golden calf incident. P 
does not include the golden calf incident, since it denigrates 
Aaron, and so it establishes Joshua's merit by adding him to 
the scouts episode. 


p. As with the other sources, p has its own character, distinc- 
tive vocabulary and phraseology, and it sometimes duplicates 
and sometimes contradicts stories and laws found in JE and 
P. Its first 30 chapters are the farewell speech of Moses. The 
remaining four chapters contain the last acts of Moses and in- 
clude two songs that he gives the people that picture their fu- 
ture. At the book’s center is a law code (Deuteronomy 12-26). 
Chapters 1-11 and 27-30 frame the law code as an introduc- 
tion and powerful conclusion. 

There are signs that the law code (called Dtn) is very 
old, with at least parts of it deriving from the period before 
the first kings of Israel. For example, the laws of war in Deu- 
teronomy 20-21 reflect the pre-monarchic period of gen- 
eral conscription, when the Israelite tribes were summoned 
to battle. The rise of the monarchy led to the replacement 
of the tribal musters by professional armies. Laws giving au- 
thority and legal jurisdiction to the Levites indicate compo- 
sition by Levites. The law code and the chapters that frame 
it include signs of which Levite group produced the work. 
The fact that Aaron is largely ignored and negatively cast 
in Deuteronomy excludes the Aaronid priests as possible 
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authors of this work. Diametrically opposed to the Aaronid 
view of Israel’s priesthood that is found in p, Deuteronomy 
does not distinguish between descendants of Aaron and other 
Levites. D is negative with regard to Aaron, mentioning him 
only to report his death and to identify him as the maker 
of the golden calf. p also refers to the Cushite wife episode, 
which likewise was unfavorable to Aaron. Conversely, Moses 
is the favored hero of the p text, sympathetically portrayed 
as the great leader speaking words of wisdom to the Israelites 
as they are about to enter the promised land. The law code 
in Deuteronomy also never refers to the ark, the cherubs, or 
any other religious implements that were housed in the Jeru- 
salem Temple, or to the office of the High Priest. Still, p de- 
mands centralization of worship, which excludes the Levites 
of the various high places outside of Jerusalem as its authors. 
The most likely provenance of this work is therefore among 
the Levites of Shiloh, the pre-Jerusalem center of Israelite re- 
ligion, or their successors, the same group that produced the 
E source. 

The frame and final form of Deuteronomy have long 
been recognized to be connected in some essential way with 
the reign of King Josiah in Judah (640-609 B.c.£.). Among 
the last acts of Moses, Moses is said to have written the “scroll 
of the torah,” which is to be placed by the ark for future refer- 
ence. The book of Joshua refers to the existence of this scroll 
three times (1:8; 8:31, 34; 23:6). Then the scroll is not mentioned 
again until it is reported to have been brought out from the 
temple by the priest Hilkiah and read to King Josiah (11 Kings 
22:8). Josiah then implemented a series of religious reforms, 
aimed at centralizing worship at the Temple in Jerusalem, as 
Hezekiah had done before him. The components of the Josia- 
nic reform conform to the requirements of the Deuteronomic 
law code (Deuteronomy 12-26). Although P also demands 
centralization, in the description of Josiah’s reform there is 
the explicit connection to Moses’ scroll. Additionally, as part 
of his reform Josiah destroys the golden calf altar of Jeroboam 
at Bethel. 11 Kings 23 describes this act in the same terms used 
in Deuteronomy for Moses’ destruction of the golden calf of 
Aaron. Josiah’s treatment of the Asherah of Jerusalem and 
other altars also reflects specific commands of the D law code. 
Further, there are numerous parallels of wording and action 
between the characterization of Moses in Deuteronomy and 
of Josiah in 11 Kings: The words “none arose like...” are ap- 
plied only to Moses and Josiah (Deut. 34:10 and 11 Kings 23:25); 
both grind a golden calf - or its altar - “thin as dust,’ in both 
cases at a wadi (Deut. 9:21 and 11 Kings 23:6; cf. also 11 Kings 
23:12 and Deut. 12:3); and Moses instructs the people to “Love 
YHWH your God with all your heart and with all your soul 
and with all your might” (Deut. 6:5), and Josiah is described 
as “a king who returned to YHWH with all his heart and with 
all his soul and with all his might” (11 Kings 23:25), an expres- 
sion that occurs nowhere in the Hebrew Bible but these two 
passages. There are numerous other parallels (cf. Deut. 17:8-13 
and 11 Kings 22:13; Deut. 17:11, 20 and 11 Kings 22:2; Deut. 31:11 
and 11 Kings 23:2). 
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Thus the bulk of Deuteronomy was composed and com- 
piled during the 7 century B.c.z. Still, portions of Deuteron- 
omy show signs of having been composed after the destruc- 
tion and exile of Judah in 587 B.c.£., and added to the Josianic 
edition in a subsequent second edition: Deut. 4:25-31; 8:19-20; 
28:36-37, 63-68; 29:21-27; 30:1-10, 14-20. Each of these pas- 
sages is identified as an exilic addition by a combination of 
several factors: terminology, theme, grammar, syntax, liter- 
ary structure, and comparative data. All refer to the themes 
of apostasy, destruction, exile, and dispersion. Their wording 
and themes match with demonstrably exilic portions of the 
books of Kings, such as 1 Kings 9:6-9; and 11 Kings 21:8-15. 
Deuteronomy is thus a complex combination of texts that 
reflect composition and editing that fits with several histori- 
cal periods. 

J, E, P, and p are the largest recognized sources of the 
Pentateuch, though there are smaller sources. Four poems 
especially stand out as originally independent works which 
are probably the oldest sections of the Torah. They are the 
Blessing of Jacob (Genesis 49), the Song of the Sea (Exodus 
15), the Song of Moses (Deuteronomy 32), and the Blessing of 
Moses (Deuteronomy 33). 





R. The final editor, responsible for assembling the Torah from 
these sources is known as the Redactor, or R. His work had to 
have taken place after the Babylonian exile in order for him 
to have had all of the sources available to him. The separate 
stages of the editing of p (the law code, the Josianic edition, 
and the exilic edition) would have to have been completed 
by his time. The combination of JEP and pD required little 
more than moving the accounts of the promotion of Joshua 
and the death of Moses to the end of Deuteronomy. The 
portions of the Torah that are traceable to him favor the Aar- 
onid priesthood as does p; and, in his organization of the 
text, he favored p, indicating his connection with the same 
group that had produced P centuries earlier. The relationship 
between R and P is further confirmed by the presence of 
passages that are similar to p, but which are supplemental 
and which appear to originate in a later period, specifically 
the time of the Second Temple. For example, Numbers 15:1-31 
and Numbers 29-30 share substantial terminology and inter- 
ests with the Priestly source, but these passages also dupli- 
cate much information that is already given in p (cf. Leviti- 
cus 1-7). A striking difference between these R passages and 
the p texts with which they overlap, however, is that the P 
texts constantly emphasize the required presence of the Tab- 
ernacle (see above), but the R passages never mention the 
Tabernacle. This is consistent with a Second Temple period 
date for r. The Tabernacle is associated only with the First 
Temple in biblical and rabbinic passages. p, coming from the 
First Temple period, mentions the Tabernacle more than any 
other subject. R never mentions it at all. R therefore appears 
to derive from the days of the Second Temple, a time when 
priests could no longer insist on the presence of the Taber- 
nacle for sacrifice. 
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The books of Ezra and Nehemiah report that Ezra read 
the Torah publicly in Jerusalem in this period (5 century 
B.C.E.). That appears to have been the complete Torah, be- 
cause the accounts in the books of Ezra and Nehemiah refer 
to passages from all of the main sources: J, E, P, and p. Ezra 
himself or someone from his circle is likely to have been the 
Redactor (R) of the Torah. Ezra is identified as a scribe, as one 
who was particularly concerned with the Torah, as an Aaro- 
nid priest (which fits with the sympathy with and similarity 
to p), and as the first person known to possess a scroll of the 
complete Torah (see Ezra 7:6, 10, 14). 


Observable Signs of Editing. There are observable editorial de- 
vices employed by R, such as epanalepsis, reconciling phrases, 
framing devices, and supplemental passages. 

Epanalepsis, or resumptive repetition, is an editorial de- 
vice in which a line is repeated following an insertion of one 
text into the body of another. For example, in Ex. 6:12 Moses 
says, “How will Pharaoh listen to me, when I am uncircum- 
cised of lips?” The narrative is then interrupted by a partial ge- 
nealogy that culminates in Aaron’s family. Then a transitional 
summary of what had been said prior to the interruption leads 
to the repetition in v. 30 of Moses saying “I am uncircumcised 
of lips, and how will Pharaoh listen to me?” The epanalepsis 
in this case has the character of an editor’s mechanism for in- 
serting a text into a pre-existing account and then returning 
to the flow of the story. 

Due to the nature of the different source texts with their 
diverse interests and often blatant contradictions of detail, it 
was necessary for the Redactor occasionally to insert recon- 
ciling phrases to soften the resulting inconsistencies. These 
phrases are superfluous to the narrative, serving only to recon- 
cile such inconsistencies. For example, inj and E, Jacob’s trav- 
els from Haran to Canaan have him first arriving in Shechem, 
then returning to Bethel, where God had appeared to him 
years earlier. The P account pictures him coming from Paddan 
Aram directly to Bethel. His arrival at Bethel in p begins, “And 
God appeared to Jacob when he was coming from Paddan 
Aram” (Gen. 35:9), which conflicts with the preceding j and E 
texts that state that Jacob had already returned and dwelled in 
the land. r therefore added a reconciling phrase to these y and 
E accounts of Jacob’s prior arrival at Shechem, stating, “which 
was in the land of Canaan when he was coming from Paddan 
Aram” (33:18b). The Redactor also added the word “again” to 
the Pp verse (35:9), rendering the p report of the divine appear- 
ance at Bethel an additional theophany to that of £. 

The Redactor used three literary frames to unite the 
originally separate source texts into a sensible chronological 
flow. The first of these was the Book of Generations, which 
begins “This is the Book of Generations of humans” (Gen. 5:1) 
and was cut by the Redactor and arranged through Genesis at 
key points to delineate the genealogies from Adam to Jacob 
(Gen. 5:1-28, 30-32; 7:6; 9:28-29; 11:10-26, 32). In Exodus, R 
used the p version of the plagues that yHwH inflicted on the 
Egyptians to frame the J, £, and P stories of the plagues, the 
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Exodus, and the crossing of the Red Sea. In the P source, each 
of the plagues on the Egyptians is followed by “But Pharaoh's 
heart was strengthened, and he did not listen to them, as 
YHWH had spoken” (Ex. 7:13, 22; 8:15; 9:12). R inserted similar 
phrases following plagues in the JE stories as well (Ex. 8:11b; 
9:35; 10:20, 27) to give unity to the entire section. The third 
framing device is derived from the “List of Stations,’ an orig- 
inally independent text, now located in Numbers 33. This is 
the series of chronological-geographical notices of the sta- 
tions of Israel’s journey from Egypt to the border of Canaan. 
Rather than a summary of all of the places mentioned in the 
stories up to that point, this list was originally an independent 
document like the Book of Generations, which the Redactor 
used as a framework for the wilderness stories. He distributed 
the pieces of the list of the people’s journeys through the text, 
setting each of his stories in its appropriate place, thus giving 
continuity to the books of Exodus (starting in chapter 12), Le- 
viticus, and Numbers. 

Each of the three texts from which the editorial frames 
are constructed has the character of p material. The plagues 
text is itself part of the Priestly source, and the other two re- 
semble Pp in language and content, indicating that the Re- 
dactor of the final Torah favored p. For example, the Book 
of Generations refers to God as Elohim, not yHwu, and 
states that humans are created in God’s image, as does Pp. The 
Priestly plagues narrative forms the governing structure for 
much of the book of Exodus, and the itinerary and language 
reflected in the List of Stations accords with the Priestly nar- 
rative as well. 


Contradictions. There are contradictions within the Torah that 
are almost all explained when the sources are separated. For 
example, there is a contradiction of whether Joseph is sold by 
Midianites or by Ishmaelites (Gen. 37:25-36; 39:1), but the Ish- 
maelites are in J, and the Midianites are in £. There is a con- 
tradiction as to whether Moses’ father-in-law is named Reuel 
or Jethro (Ex. 2:16-18; 3:1; 4:18; 18:1); or whether the mountain 
of God is Sinai or Horeb. And these too fall into j and £, re- 
spectively. There are numerous other contradictions of detail 
between Pp and je. In the Priestly creation story (Genesis 1) 
God creates plants, then animals, then man and woman; but 
in the J creation account the order is man, then plants, then 
animals, then woman. In Gen 6:3, God limits the lifespan of 
humans to 120 years (J); but Pp reports many people living lon- 
ger than this (Gen. 9:29; 11:10-23, 32). Benjamin's birthplace 
is Bethlehem in Gen. 35:16-19 (£), but it is Paddan Aram in 
35:23-26 (P). In Numbers 11 (£) the people are tired of eating 
only manna, and so they are fed birds; but in Exodus 16 (P) 
it is reported that they had been getting birds along with the 
manna from the beginning. In J’s version of the scouts story, 
Caleb alone stands against the spies who give a discourag- 
ing report of the promised land (Num. 13:30; 14:24), but in 
P’s account, it is both Caleb and Joshua (14:6-9, 38). When 
the Israelites are seduced by foreign women at Peor, in J they 
are Moabite women (Num. 25:1), but in p they are Midianite 
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(25:6; 31:1-16). Traditional explanations of each of these con- 
tradictions individually have never been able to account for 
the fact that the reconciliation of the contradictions works 
within the source lines that are determined on the basis of 
other evidence as well. 


Linguistic Evidence. Especially since the 1970s, scholars work- 
ing on linguistic analyses of Hebrew have made it possible to 
trace the stages in the development of Hebrew prose to which 
the source texts each belong (Milgrom 1970; Polzin 1976; 
Rendsburg 1980; Zevit 1982; and Hurvitz 1967, 1972, 1974, 1995). 
yj and E belong to the earliest stages of Biblical Hebrew. p and 
D represent a later stage than J and £, but still a stage closer to 
j and £ than to the Late Biblical Hebrew of post-exilic texts. 
Biblical scholarship had commonly regarded Ezekiel as a basis 
for p, but the linguistic evidence has now established the prior- 
ity of P. Hurvitz (1982) who found that P is written in an earlier 
stage of Hebrew than the book of Ezekiel, which is exilic. This 
powerful linguistic evidence is consistent with the evidence of 
the historical referents of each source, and it accords also with 
the evidence of identifiable relationships among the sources. 
The consistency of the linguistic evidence with the hypothesis 
is now one of the strongest bodies of evidence. It has rarely 
been mentioned by opponents of the hypothesis and has thus 
far received no serious challenge. 

Thus the Torah was composed by a number of different 
authors. Their originally separate works were combined in 
several editorial steps into a continuous, unified work. This 
process, from the composition of the earliest works to the fi- 
nal redactions, took approximately six centuries (from the 
11 to the 5‘ century B.c.£.). This picture of the formation 
of the Torah from source documents is known as the docu- 
mentary hypothesis. 

Some of the arguments against the hypothesis include: 

(1) No other works in the ancient world were composed 
in this complex way. The hypothesis was said to picture the 
Torah as a “crazy patchwork” of texts, and critics of the hy- 
pothesis said that no ancient works were composed this way. 
This was not a strong argument in itself since it did not en- 
tertain the possibility that the Torah’s formation was unique. 
And, in any case, the argument was incorrect, as a number 
of works have in fact been shown to have been composed in 
this way, with examples coming from the Epic of Gilgamesh, 
Qumran, the Septuagint, the Samaritan Pentateuch and Ta- 
tian’s Diatesseron. 

(2) The literary design of the Torah has too much unity 
to have been composed in this way. This argument is based on 
structures of biblical texts, claiming that the design of large sec- 
tions of the text is such that it rules out the combined compo- 
sition that the hypothesis pictures. For example, chiasms were 
identified in the flood story and elsewhere that the hypothesis 
pictured as composite texts. In every case, however, the chiasms 
were found to be incorrectly or even artificially constructed. 

(3) Doublets were a known feature of ancient Near East- 
ern literature, not a mark of multiple sources. This assertion is 
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false. Since there was no long prose in the ancient Near East 
prior to these texts, they cannot have come out of any known 
tradition of double stories in prose literature or history. And 
in ancient Near Eastern poetry, the work that shows this sort 
of formation is the Epic of Gilgamesh, and this epic has been 
shown to have been composed from sources in the manner 
of the Torah. 

(4) The hypothesis is circular. It is argued that biblical 
scholars have manipulated the passages to put all of the right 
terminology in the right places - and then claimed that the 
terminology is proof of the hypothesis. For example, the schol- 
ars divide the sources according to the occurrences of the 
name of God and then claim that the distinction in the divine 
name in the texts proves that they are distinct sources. How- 
ever, those who make this argument have never taken account 
of the fact that all of these lines of evidence converge - thou- 
sands of occurrences of the words yHWH and Elohim, hun- 
dreds more occurrences of other characteristic terms, Hebrew 
that corresponds to the fitting periods, contradictions that are 
resolved, signs of editing that come at the junctures between 
sources — and that no scholar is capable of manipulating so 
many elements to work out. 

(5) Alternative models. There are many variations on 
what the sources were and how they came to be connected. 
For example, supplementary hypotheses are based on the idea 
that some texts were never independent sources but rather 
were composed as expansions of other texts. Although criti- 
cal scholars tend to agree on the identification of the p and p 
texts, the last few decades have seen a great deal of debate on 
the identification of J and E as separate sources. In particular, 
some doubt the existence of E as a source independent of J. 
Proponents of this view tend to greatly reduce the amount of 
material attributed to £, and the E narratives that remain are 
viewed as deliberate corrective supplements to J. The evidence 
for separate J and E texts as originally identified in the docu- 
mentary hypothesis remains more compelling. There are five 
main types of evidence that demonstrate the separate existence 
of j and z: doublets, contradictions, terminology, consistent 
characteristics, and narrative continuity. 

In another model, P is divided into two “schools” of au- 
thors: the Priestly School and the Holiness School. The nar- 
rative and legal texts are divided between these schools. At 
present, this new model has been proposed but not tested. 
The biggest objections to be evaluated are that it starts on 
an unproven premise (that Numbers 28-29 is P yet differs 
from other texts that are identified with p) and that it breaks 
up the continuity of p. The narrative flow is one of the stron- 
ger arguments for the documentary hypothesis, but the H- 
versus-P model breaks this flow frequently without any ex- 
planation. 

Those who oppose the hypothesis - both from the tra- 
ditional side and from the more radical side — have never re- 
sponded to the evidence of the continuity of the sources, the 
linguistic evidence, or the convergence of the several lines of 
evidence. 
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Questions about the unity of the Pentateuch and its Mosaic 
authorship go back at least to the third century c.£. In the 11" 
century Isaac Ibn Yashush said that the list of Kings of Edom 
(Genesis 36) must have been written long after Moses. In the 
12 century, Ibn Ezra listed passages in the Torah that each 
seemed to go against authorship by Moses, but he just cau- 
tiously wrote in his commentary: “And if you understand, then 
you will recognize the truth” In the 14" century, Bonfils wrote 
about Ibn Ezra’s passages, “This is evidence that this verse was 
written in the Torah later, and Moses did not write it” Chris- 
tian scholars raised questions in those centuries as well. In 
the 17‘ century, Hobbes, Spinoza, and Isaac de la Peyrere all 
argued that the Torah could not have been written by Moses 
or any one person. 

In the 18" century, H.B. Witter, J. Astruc, and J.G. Eich- 
horn each independently discovered the existence of more 
than one source in the Torah. They noted the convergence 
of the doublets with the divine name associated with each 
story. Eichhorn used the signs J and £ for the two sources they 
found. Even after they divided the stories between the two 
sources, however, doublets continued to exist in the E texts. 
And these doublets contained striking differences in charac- 
ter, language, and content. One group of stories that referred 
to the deity as Elohim was particularly interested in priestly 
matters, so it came to be known as P. J, E, and Pp were found 
to flow through the first four books of the Pentateuch. The 
book of Deuteronomy, however, is written in an entirely dif- 
ferent character and vocabulary. It contains doublets of sec- 
tions from the first four books, as well as contradictions of 
detail. Deuteronomy came to be recognized as an indepen- 
dent fourth source, known as D. The date of D was the first 
to be established in biblical scholarship, based on the work 
of W.M.L. de Wette (1805). De Wette found that the laws of 
Deuteronomy specifically reflected details of King Josiah’s re- 
forms, as described in 11 Kings. 

In 1943, M. Noth showed that the biblical books of Deu- 
teronomy through 11 Kings were a continuous work. Point- 
ing to such evidence as similarity of language, continuity of 
themes, and narrative flow, Noth showed that this was not a 
loose collection of writings but rather a thoughtfully arranged 
work drawing from a variety of sources. The Deuteronomis- 
tic History (Dtr.), as it came to be known, tells a continuous 
story of the history of the people of Israel in their land. The 
book of Deuteronomy was constructed so that its covenant 
would stand as the foundation of the history, characterizing 
the fate of the nation as dependent on how well they kept the 
commandments of Deuteronomy. The history of the kings of 
Israel in the books of Kings, as opposed to the history in the 
books of Chronicles, is constructed to culminate in the reign 
and reform of Josiah, the only king who receives a completely 
positive rating (“good in the eyes of YHwuH”) by the historian. 
The history is written with the same terms and phrases as the 
book of Deuteronomy. The construction of this history from 
Moses to Josiah is further made manifest by changes in ma- 
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jor themes that occur after the Josiah narratives: the concern 
with centralization of sacrifice and the comparison of the 
Judean kings to David both cease after the Josiah pericope. It 
was thus first demonstrated by F. Cross and his students that 
the original, Josianic edition of the history (Dtr.1) was updated 
and expanded in an exilic edition (Dtr2). 

The date of p has remained an extremely controversial 
issue of the documentary hypothesis. Reuss argued that the 
prophets do not quote or refer to p and that therefore the law 
was later than the prophets. Graf took this argument further, 
defending the thesis that the composition of extensive priestly 
laws and rituals could only be a late development, reflecting 
the hierocratic rule of the Second Temple period. Further 
consolidating and developing the arguments put forward by 
Graf, J. Wellhausen defended a post-exilic date for Pp along 
the following lines: First, he claimed that P assumed the cen- 
tralization of sacrifice, as proper worship and ritual can oc- 
cur exclusively at the Tabernacle in the Priestly text. Wellhau- 
sen reasoned that in the period prior to Josiah’s reform, cultic 
activities were conducted everywhere, and people who were 
not priests served in the various temples and high places. Jo- 
siah abolished the outlying cultic places and established the 
Temple in Jerusalem as the only place in which worship of 
YHWH could take place, and where only priests descended 
from Aaron could officiate. The priests who served in the high 
places and provincial temples came to be secondary cultic of- 
ficials over time, and these were the “Levites” of p. Wellhau- 
sen pointed out that Ezekiel had predicted that in the future, 
only descendants of Zadok (David’s Aaronid priest) would be 
considered legitimate (Ezek. 44:15-16). In p, only Aaronids 
are priests. Wellhausen concluded that p was written in the 
days of the Second Temple, when the Aaronid priests came 
to power, having taken Ezekiel’s prophecy as their inspira- 
tion. Wellhausen claimed that the high priest described in P 
is a reflection of the head of the religious community in the 
Second Temple period. 

Second, Wellhausen argued that the numerous sacred 
institutions in p demonstrate the power of the priests dur- 
ing the Second Temple period. This is the reason for the large 
number of sacrifices and gifts to the priesthood which are not 
mentioned in earlier literature, such as the daily and festival 
offerings (Num. 28-29); sin and guilt offerings (Lev. 4-5); 
tithe for the Levites (Num. 18:21-24); etc. Similarly, the laws of 
purity and impurity characteristic of p (e.g., Num. 19; Lev. 11, 
12, 13-15, 21-22) result from the intensification of the hiero- 
cracy of the Second Temple period. Wellhausen also noted 
the increasing number of religious institutions in p that do 
not depend on living in the land, such as the Sabbath and 
circumcision, which, in effect, became the distinguishing 
markers of the Jews in exile. Additionally, the holiday of Yom 
Kippur (Lev. 23:17 ff; 23:23-32; Num. 29:1-11), which has no 
connection with the agricultural life of the people, appears 
in Pp as an expression of the supreme spirituality of Second 
Temple Judaism and the sense of sin inherent in a post-ex- 
ilic community. 
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Lastly, Graf and Wellhausen argued that the Tabernacle, 
described in detail in p (Ex. 25-30; 35-40; Num. 1-4; 7-8), is 
a fictional creation of the Jerusalem priesthood of the Second 
Temple period and is only a reflection of the Jerusalem Tem- 
ple. According to Graf and Wellhausen, the Tabernacle never 
existed; it was a fiction produced by a Second Temple author 
who wanted to establish a law code that was in the interests 
of the Temple priests of that time. The Priestly Tabernacle 
was thus a literary and legal fiction created by the post-exilic 
author(s) of Pp to support the rebuilt Temple and the reestab- 
lished priesthood in Jerusalem of their day. 

Starting with the work of Y. Kaufmann, recent schol- 
arship is increasingly demonstrating that it is impossible to 
explain the development of p against the background of the 
Second Temple period. The main premises of Reuss, Graf, and 
Wellhausen were mistaken. Prophets do quote P (cf. Jer. 4:23 
and Gen. 1:1-3; Jer. 3:16 and p’s expression “Be fruitful and 
multiply,” as well as p’s emphasis on the ark; Jer 7:22 and Lev 
7:37 f; Ezek 5:7 and Lev 26:3, 15; Ezek. 5:10 and Lev. 26:29; Ezek. 
5:17 and Lev. 26:22, 25; Ezek. 20:28 and Ex. 6:8; Ezek. 6:3b-6a 
and Lev. 26:30, 31a; Ezek. 22:26 and Lev. 10:10). P does not as- 
sume centralized religion; it demands it (Lev. 17:3-4), reck- 
oning bloodguilt to anyone who offers a sacrifice at a place 
other than the Tabernacle, with the punishment of being cut 
off from the rest of one’s people. And the Priestly source em- 
phasizes the ark, the tablets, the cherubs, and the Urim and 
Thummim in connection with the Tabernacle—all items de- 
scribed as having existed in the First Temple, but missing from 
the Second Temple. It does not make sense that the Tabernacle 
and its implements would figure so prominently in a text writ- 
ten after their destruction. Research on the Tabernacle by F. 
Cross, M. Haran, R. Friedman, and M. Homan argues that the 
Tabernacle was real, not a Second Temple fiction, and that it 
was pre-exilic. The linguistic evidence developed by Hurvitz 
and others (see above) confirms that P is in fact composed in 
the Classical Biblical Hebrew of the pre-exilic period. 

Critical scholarship originated among European Prot- 
estant scholars and was perceived to be threatening to Jewish 
traditional beliefs and even, in some cases, to be antisemitic. 
Wellhausen’s scholarship did indeed have an antisemitic (and 
anti-Catholic) component. Wellhausen openly expressed his 
hostility to the legal (i.e., Jewish) and priestly (i-e., Catholic) 
portions of the Torah. In his introduction he stated that when 
he learned of Graf’s hypothesis that the law was a late addi- 
tion to the original spiritual religion of the prophets, he was 
ready to accept it “almost before I heard his reasons.” But, de- 
spite this original opposition to the new scholarship regard- 
ing the authors of the Torah, Jewish scholars came to accept 
and even champion this research. This was due both to the 
weight of the evidence for the hypothesis and the improv- 
ing relations between Jewish and Christian scholars in the 
late 20" and early 21°t centuries. Notable in this respect were 
(1) the development of biblical studies in Israeli universities, 
starting especially with Yehezkel Kaufmann in Jerusalem, and 
(2) the rise of a generation of American Jewish biblical schol- 
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ars who were trained by Christian scholars at Johns Hopkins, 
Harvard, and Yale universities. The new scholarship came to 
be taught at the non-orthodox rabbinical schools as well and 
appears in the commentaries used in Conservative, Reform, 
and Reconstructionist synagogues. Even a small number of 
Orthodox scholars have acknowledged it or come to terms 
with some portion of it in ways that they judge to be recon- 
cilable with tradition. 


LAWS 


The Ten Commandments 

According to the book of Exodus, God gives the command- 
ments to the Israelites on Mt. Sinai/Horeb following the exo- 
dus from Egypt. Deuteronomy emphasizes that the covenant 
established on Sinai/Horeb is based on the revelation of the 
Ten Commandments (Hebrew aseret ha-debarim, “the ten 
words,” or “the ten things,” Exod 34:28; Deut 10:4). Unlike 
other sets of biblical laws that emphasize the role of Moses as 
a mediator (cf. Exodus 19; Ex. 20:22; 34:32; Lev. 17:1; Deut. 6:1), 
the Ten Commandments are attributed directly to the deity, 
speaking aloud from the sky (Ex. 20:1) in the first person (Ex. 
2, 3, 5, 6; Deut. 5:6, 7, 9, 10). The Ten Commandments thus 
have a central place within the Torah; they are presented as 
the direct address of the deity, identified as a complete and 
separate covenant, and given a special name to distinguish 
them from other biblical laws. They continue to be of central 
importance to other biblical traditions as well: for example, 
they are reflected in the prophets (Hos 4:1; Jer 7:9) and the 
psalms (Psalms 50; 81). 

There are three versions of the Ten Commandments 
that appear in the Torah: Exodus 20, which was an indepen- 
dent source, then later elaborated upon by the Redactor; the 
J version is in Exodus 34:14-28; and the pD version in Deuter- 
onomy 5. Although there are important differences among 
the versions in their language, content, and emphases, all of 
the Pentateuchal sources demonstrate the centrality of the 
law in the covenant between God and Israel that is forged at 
Sinai/Horeb. 

In the 1950s, three scholars (E. Bickermann, G. Men- 
denhall, and K. Baltzer) independently recognized a formal 
similarity between the Israelite covenant and international 
legal documents of the ancient Near East. This contribution 
has aided immensely in understanding the covenant not only 
as religious, ethical, and ritual prescriptions for the Israelites, 
but as a legally binding contract between God and Israel as 
separate parties. The ancient Near Eastern treaty documents, 
with which the Sinai covenant bears striking parallels, were 
dictated by regional kings known as suzerains to the local city 
kings, their vassals, who were subject to them. The treaties for- 
malized relations between the two parties, dictating precisely 
what was required of the vassal in order to sustain peaceful 
relations with its suzerain. They regularly included a specific 
group of formal elements: 

1. The suzerain’s introduction of himself by name. 

2. An historical prologue, detailing the history of the re- 
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lations between the parties; specifically, something that the 
suzerain had done for the vassal. The intention here was to 
demonstrate that the vassal was somehow in the suzerain’s 
debt. 

3. The prime stipulation of the treaty, which was that the 
vassal was to be loyal to this suzerain and have allegiance to 
no other. 

4. Secondary stipulations, including the amount and type 
of tribute owed to the suzerain by the vassal, the obligation of 
the vassal to appear at the suzerain’s court when summoned, 
and the necessity of the vassal to supply troops for the suzer- 
ain’s military defense. 

The Sinai covenant, especially in Exodus 20, contains the 
same key elements: 

1. Introduction: Iam yHwH your God 

2. Historical prologue: who brought you out from the 
land of Egypt, from a house of slaves 

3. Prime stipulation: you shall have no other gods 

4. Secondary stipulations: you shall not make a statue; 
you shall not bring up the name of yHwH your God for a 
falsehood; remember the Sabbath; honor your father and 
your mother; etc. 

Other similarities between the ancient Near Eastern su- 
zerainty treaties and the Ten Commandments have been noted 
as well. Suzerainty treaties included an oath sworn by the vas- 
sal pledging allegiance to the suzerain and to the requirements 
of the treaty; cf. Ex. 24:3, 7, in which the Israelites pledge their 
obedience. Ancient Near Eastern treaties included a provision 
for the treaty document, requiring that it be deposited in a sa- 
cred place; cf. Ex. 25:16, 21; 40:20, in which the covenant text 
is deposited in the ark in the Tabernacle. Additionally, trea- 
ties were usually sealed with a feast shared between the two 
parties, preceded by a sacrifice. Blood from the sacrifice was 
sprinkled symbolically on both parties, representing death for 
the one who breaks the oath thus taken. Exodus 24 describes 
a feast shared by God and the elders of Israel, in which the 
blood of the sacrifice is sprinkled on the people, and on the 
altar that represents the deity. Lastly, treaties ended with a list 
of curses and blessings cited as sanctions relative to the obser- 
vance of the treaties; cf. Deuteronomy 27-28. 

Despite sharing a common form, style, and language 
with ancient Near Eastern suzerainty treaties, key elements of 
the Decalogue demonstrate the uniqueness of biblical Israel 
against its ancient Near Eastern background. First, there is the 
tradition that these laws came from God rather than any hu- 
man ruler; in fact, the nation’s suzerain is a deity, rather than 
a human overlord. That the laws of interaction among the hu- 
man community and between the Israelites and their deity are 
embedded within the context of history is also unique. All of 
the laws in the Pentateuch are understood only within the con- 
text of Israelite history. Further, the implications of presenting 
YHWH as the suzerain to whom the Israelites owe their ex- 
clusive allegiance are that other deities are categorically elim- 
inated from worship by ancient Israel. Some scholars see the 
origin of monotheism here, others monolatry. In either case, 
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the religious prohibition of other gods in Israel is effected by 
the appropriation of politico-legal terminology. 

Aniconism is another unique feature of biblical religion 
presented in the Ten Commandments. Whereas all contem- 
porary cultures employed cultic representations as a means 
of communicating with the deity, the second commandment 
forbade the Israelites from doing so. Likewise, the institu- 
tion of the Sabbath as a mandatory day of rest has no equiva- 
lent in the ancient world. Scholars have attempted to deter- 
mine the origins of the concept and etymology of the term. 
The Torah itself offers two theological explanations (Ex. 20:11 
and Deut. 5:10-12) for what appears to have originally been 
a social and humanitarian precept; for example, Ex. 16:22-30 
presupposes the practice before the laws are even given. The 
fourth commandment seems to recall and reinforce a tradi- 
tional observance. 

The Ten Commandments in Exodus 20 and Deuteron- 
omy 5 relate to two principal types of concerns: ethical and 
ritual. The first four commandments refer specifically to how 
Israel is to relate to its deity, detailing the ritual prescriptions 
against the worship of other gods, idolatry, invoking the holy 
name of YHWH in a false oath, and violating the Sabbath 
(which in Ex. 20:8-11 is given an explicitly religious explica- 
tion, recalling God’s creation of the universe; but cf. Deut. 
5:12-15). The last six commandments (honoring one’s parents, 
prohibitions against murder, adultery, theft, giving false testi- 
mony, and coveting) are ethical prescriptions which address 
the issue of harmonious social relations within the Israelite 
community. Notably, the y Decalogue in Exodus 34 is con- 
cerned solely with ritual matters. 


Other Laws 

In addition to the Ten Commandments, the Torah contains 
hundreds of supplemental laws concerning both ethical and 
ritual matters. By tradition, there are 613. They can be found 
scattered through the sources but are especially concentrated 
in the Priestly text (in particular the book of Leviticus) and 
in Deuteronomy. In addition, scholars speak of three dis- 
tinct law codes set within the Pentateuchal sources: the Cov- 
enant Code embedded in the £ source (Exodus 21-23), the 
Law Code of Deuteronomy (Deuteronomy 12-26), and the 
Holiness Code within the p text (Leviticus 17-26). The latter 
two of the three of the Codes end with lists of blessings and 
curses to be enacted depending on the obedience or disobe- 
dience of the Israelites to the Code. Twice the Torah instructs: 
“You shall not add onto it, and you shall not subtract from it? 
(Deut. 4:2; 13:1) 

Just as in the Decalogue, laws in the rest of the Torah 
deal with both ethical and ritual matters. Ethical laws, detail- 
ing proper relations among humans within the Israelite com- 
munity, include both civil and criminal matters. Civil matters 
frequently overlap with ritual law (see below). Criminal leg- 
islation is characterized to a large extent by the principle of 
justice: punishment should suit the crime. The famous case of 
“eye for an eye” stands on its own in the Covenant Code (Ex. 
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21:23-25). P elaborates it in Lev 21:23-25 and applies it prin- 
cipally to cases of murder and bodily injury (Lev. 24:19-21) 
but also invokes it in the case of restitution for the property of 
another (Lev. 24:18). Deuteronomy connects it with civil and 
criminal legislation, as in the law of the false witness (Deut. 
19:19-21). It appears to be meant as a principle of justice, not as 
a literal action to be performed, because it includes “burn for a 
burn” in a case where there is no burning (Ex. 21:22-25). 

Ritual laws, pertaining to the proper conduct of the Isra- 
elites toward the deity, are also found among the several legal 
sources of the Pentateuch, with some notable differences in 
the laws between the sources. For example, dietary laws de- 
tail the foods that are fit for sacrifice in Deut. 14:3-21 and Le- 
viticus 11, and sacrificial offerings and tithes to the priesthood 
appear in Lev. 7:28-34 and Deut. 18:3; in Num. 15:18-21 and 
Deut. 18:4; in Lev. 23:9-20 and Deut. 26:1-10; and one should 
note especially the differences between Num. 18:21-32 and 
Deut. 14:22-29; 26:12-15. 

However, the distinction between ethical and ritual laws 
that seems clear in the Decalogue breaks down somewhat in 
the other legal texts of the Pentateuch. The Covenant Code 
begins by listing social/ethical laws in Exodus 21 and the first 
part of 22 and then intersperses ritual legislation (Ex. 22:21, 
29-31; 23:13 ff.). The p laws (including ) usually keep ritual 
law separate but also sometimes intersperse ethical and ritual 
laws. Notably, Leviticus 19, which is a centerpiece of the com- 
mandments concerning holiness, mixes laws about justice, 
sexual practices, consulting the dead, mixing plant species, 
mixing animal species, caring for the blind and deaf, respect- 
ing parents, and respecting the Sabbath. In a notable merger 
of the ethical and the ritual, it prohibits the blending of plants 
that are separate in nature, and it commands the Israelites to 
leave gleanings and corners of their fields for the poor and 
oppressed. It condemns idolatry, but it commands Israelites 
to be kind to aliens, who may be idolators. And near its mid- 
point it includes the ultimate expression of ethical law: “Love 
your neighbor as yourself” 

Meanwhile, the religious laws in Deuteronomy, many 
of which overlap with P legislation, are formulated from a 
more communal/social perspective. For example, sacrifice in 
Deuteronomy is not performed for its “pleasing odor” to the 
deity or for “food of God” (cf. Lev. 1:9, 13, 17; 21:6, 8, 17, 21); the 
emphasis instead is on offerings consumed by the offerer in 
the sanctuary and shared with the poor, the Levite, the alien 
resident, the orphan, and the widow. p is generally more con- 
cerned with secular matters (e.g., the judiciary: Deut. 16:18-20; 
17:8-13; the monarchy: 17:14 ff; the military: Deuteronomy 20; 
family and inheritance: 21:18-23; 22:13-29; 2411-4; 25:5-9; loans 
and debts: 15:1-18; 24:10-13) than Pp, omitting altogether cer- 
tain cultic institutions and offenses punishable by death in p 
(e.g., D has no warning against blasphemy, an extremely seri- 
ous sin discussed in the Covenant Code (Ex. 22:27) and in Pp 
(Lev. 24:15-16; Num. 30)). 

The overlap between ethical and ritual spheres of activity 
in both p and P is due to the primacy of the concept of holi- 
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ness. The need for obedience to even the most secular of ethi- 
cal laws is based ultimately in Israel’s responsibility to attain 
and maintain a status of holiness in order for the deity to re- 
main within the community. It should be noted that there are 
differences between P (including #) and p in their conception 
of the attainment of holiness. In p holiness is a status toward 
which the people are enjoined to strive (Lev. 11:44, 45; 19:2; 
20:26) and is contingent upon physical proximity to the divine 
presence and the preservation of the divine presence within 
the community by means of obedience to the Priestly laws and 
the proper performance of ritual. In p holiness is a result of 
God’s choice of Israel and devolves automatically upon every 
Israelite, who consequently must not profane it by defilement 
(cf. Deut. 7:6; 14:2, 21 in which the people are called “holy” in 
the present tense; cf. the related p passages in which only God 
is called holy in the present, not the people: Lev. 11:41, 45; 19:2; 
20:26 (D. Wright, 1992; M. Weinfeld 1972)). However, in both 
cases the ethical is grounded in the ritual, and the two are of- 
ten indistinguishable within the legislation. 

Laws pertaining to the Sabbath provide a good example 
of this. In P it is a requirement to observe the Sabbath day 
because God created the world in six days and rested on the 
seventh. In effect, in resting on the seventh day the commu- 
nity reenacts the culmination of creation. Deuteronomy and 
the Covenant Code supply a different reason for the Sabbath: 
the Israelite must rest on the Sabbath to provide a respite for 
himself, his family, his community, and his servants (Deut. 
5:14; Ex. 23:12). In this way, the Sabbath is given an ethical ra- 
tionale. p further supplies a religious motivation for keeping 
the Sabbath, one derived not from creation, but rather from 
the Exodus (Deut. 5:15). 

Both sources also contain laws concerning the Sabbatical 
year. However, Leviticus 25 highlights the need for the land to 
rest, while Deuteronomy 28 makes no mention of not working 
the land, emphasizing instead the release of debts. Similarly, 
the cities of refuge in p serve as sacred, Levitical cities. The 
manslayer is required to live there until the death of the high 
priest, which results in the ritual expiation of the manslayer’s 
bloodguilt. In p they serve the purpose of protecting the man- 
slayer from the blood avenger (Deut. 19:6), and no set period 
of time is prescribed for habitation there. 

There are numerous other differences and contradictions 
between the laws of p and p. For example, Deut. 14:21 prohib- 
its only Israelites from eating anything that has died a natural 
death, commanding them to give it to the stranger or sell it to 
a foreigner. On the other hand, Lev. 17:15 states that “any living 
being, whether a citizen or an alien, who will eat carcass or a 
torn animal shall wash his clothes and shall wash with water 
and will be impure until evening and then will be pure.” 

Laws pertaining to festivals differ among the sources as 
well. The laws of Passover are identical in p (Ex. 12:1-14) and 
the Covenant Code; in both sources the Passover sacrifice is 
of sheep, and the ceremony is performed in the house, cen- 
tering on the sprinkling of the blood on the lintel and door- 
posts. D details instead a public sacrifice of both sheep and 
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cattle, with no mention of any domestic ceremony (Deut. 
16:1-8). In the case of the autumn festival (known in later 
Judaism, though not in the Torah, as Rosh Ha-Shanah) and 
Yom Kippur, however, P is unique. No other source contains 
any mention of these holidays, while p details laws and ordi- 
nances pertaining to them. 


HISTORICITY 


Story and History in Genesis 

For the later periods of Israelite history, we often have out- 
side information from other ancient Near Eastern texts or 
from archaeological material that can confirm or disconfirm 
the historical information we draw from the Bible. Because 
we do not have this for the time period in which Genesis is 
set (the beginning of time through most of the second mil- 
lennium B.c.£.), many scholars will say that there is no his- 
tory in the book of Genesis. This is simply not the case. There 
is much historical information that can be gleaned from the 
stories of Noah's family, Abraham, and the sibling rivalry of 
Isaac’s sons, for example. They are valued literature, and they 
contain information that is useful to the historian. 

There are two ways in which story and history intersect 
in the book of Genesis. The first is in the idea of historical 
memory. An example of this is the story of Abraham’s migra- 
tion from Mesopotamia to the promised land. Although it is 
doubtful that we will ever find evidence for the existence of a 
historical Abraham, we do know from other sources that there 
were great migrations of people from Mesopotamia to the area 
of Canaan in the Late Bronze Age (second millennium B.c..). 
It is conceivable that, generations later, the authors who wrote 
the stories about the southwesterly movement of Abraham's 
family had a historical memory of their ancestry deriving from 
Mesopotamia. In fact, through Genesis the Israelite authors 
make no secret of the cultural debt they owe to Mesopotamia; 
the story of the Tower of Babel, for example, names the city 
of Babylon (Babel) as the center from which people originally 
spread throughout the world. 

The second way we can gain historical information from 
the book of Genesis is to view some of the stories as analogies 
of later historical situations. That is, if we understand them in 
terms of when they were written, we learn more about the his- 
torical context of the authors (early to mid-first millennium 
B.C.E.) than about the earlier period in which they are set. 
The authors use the stories to explain their present circum- 
stances, to explain the world in which they lived and how it 
was configured. 

Other stories in Genesis also reflect the authors’ histori- 
cal contexts, and especially the relationship between Israel 
and her neighbors. In the story of the destruction of Sodom 
and Gomorrah (Genesis 19), Abraham's nephew Lot and his 
family are warned to escape. They are instructed not to look 
back, but Lot’s wife disobeys and turns into a pillar of salt. Lot 
and his daughters hide in the hills, thinking they are the sole 
survivors on earth. The daughters, believing that the responsi- 
bility for re-populating the earth lies with them, devise a plan 
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to inebriate their father and take turns sleeping with him so 
that they might each conceive a child. Their plan works, and 
the end of this bizarre story is that the daughters name their 
sons “Moab” and “Ben-ammi.” The author explains that these 
are the ancestors of the Moabites and Ammonites - nations 
neighboring Israel in the first millennium B.c.z. Rather than 
a side-note for the sake of gratuitous sex and incest, this narra- 
tive is an explanation by the author of his or her own historical 
context: the story acknowledges the Israelites’ kinship with the 
Moabites and Ammonites but casts aspersions on their ances- 
try by linking their eponymous ancestors’ births to incest. 

‘The story of Jacob and Esau is the best example of authors 
formulating a story to explain their contemporary histori- 
cal circumstances. Rebekah’s twin sons begin fighting in the 
womb, and when she seeks an oracular explanation she is told, 
“Two nations are in your womb, and two peoples will be dis- 
persed from inside you, and one people will be mightier than 
the other people, and the older the younger will serve.” The 
delphic subtlety of this oracle is easily overlooked. In biblical 
Hebrew, the subject may either precede or follow the verb, so 
the matter of who will serve whom here is left open. 

Esau is born first, meriting him both the birthright (in- 
heritance) and the preeminent blessing of his father Isaac. But 
he sells his birthright to Jacob for a pot of red lentil stew, earn- 
ing himself the nickname “Edom” (red). When it comes time 
for Isaac to die, he commands Esau to hunt game and prepare 
a feast, after which he will bless Esau. Rebekah overhears, dis- 
guises Jacob so as to deceive her blind husband, and prepares 
a feast for Jacob to bring before Esau returns. Thinking that 
Jacob is Esau, Isaac blesses Jacob with abundance and tells 
Jacob that he will be his brother’s superior. When Esau returns, 
the deception is discovered, but Isaac can neither change the 
blessing he has already granted nor offer Esau a blessing of 
similar status. The best he can offer in Esau’s blessing is that 
Esau will one day “break his yoke from your neck” 

The analogy with the author’s own historical moment is 
transparent: Rebekah is told that her twins are “two nations,” 
and Esau’s nickname is Edom. Jacob will later have his name 
changed to Israel. This is the story of the struggle between the 
nations of Israel and Edom. Under King David in the 10" cen- 
tury B.c.E., Israel defeated the older kingdom of Edom and 
dominated it for over a century, becoming larger and more 
prosperous. Edom finally broke Israel’s yoke from its neck in 
the mid-ninth century B.c.z. Some time later, this history be- 
came an integral part of the stories of Israel’s forefathers Isaac 
and Jacob, which both foreshadow and justify the historical 
events of the author’s world. 


The Exodus 

The story of the Exodus, God’s physical salvation of the Israel- 
ites from slavery, is the foundational event for Israelite nation- 
hood and for Jewish history. Yet recent scholarship casts doubt 
on the historicity of this central event. Because the events were 
recorded so long after they occurred, and because we lack di- 
rect archaeological and extra-biblical textual evidence that 
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it (Levush, OH 150). It is related that Jacob Segal Moellin (Ma- 
haril) used to bow three times to the Ark when he passed it 
on departing from the synagogue “like a disciple taking leave 
of his master” (Sh. Ar., oH 132, Magen Avraham, 6). The law 
is: “One must show great honor to the Torah scrolls and it is 
a mitzvah to set aside a special place for them, to honor that 
place, and to beautify it” (Sh. Ar., yD 282). It is said that the 
ignorant die because they refer to the Ark as arana (Aram. 
“box”), without the adjective “holy” (Shab. 32a). 

The Mishnah records that on public fast days declared 
because of drought, the Ark was brought out into the town 
square and covered with ashes, and prayers were recited in 
front of it (Taan. 2:1). The ashes were symbolic of the unwor- 
thiness of the congregation (Ta/an. 16a; TJ, Taan. 11:1, 65a) or of 
the fact that God suffers with His people (Ta‘an. 16a). 

There are several widespread customs connected with the 
Ark. It is opened for certain prayers such as *Avinu Malkenu 
on fast days and during the *Ten Days of Penitence and for 
many of the piyyutim recited on the High Holy Day services. It 
is customary to stand while the Ark is open although there is 
no obligation to do so (Sh. Ar., yD 242:13). The accepted prac- 
tice is not to leave the Ark empty. When all the Torah scrolls 
are taken out on Hoshana Rabba and Simhat Torah, a lighted 
candle, symbolic of the “light” of the Torah, is often put there; 
however, halakhic objections have been raised to this custom 
(Sh. Ar., OH 154:7). The Ark usually has a curtain on it which 
is called parokhet. A lamp (*ner tamid) is kept continually 
burning before it. It is not uncommon for men or women to 
open the Ark to offer private prayers for sick relatives or for 
other troubles. Generally, opening the Ark seems to stress the 
importance of the prayer. 


Form of the Ark 

The scrolls were originally kept in a movable receptacle which 
served both as their repository and as a pulpit. In the syna- 
gogue of Dura-Europos (c. 245 C.E.) a niche in the wall facing 
Jerusalem was fitted to receive the scrolls which are thought 
to have been placed in a low, wooden cabinet. Similar cabi- 
nets in ordinary use are pictured in Pompeian frescoes. Rep- 
resentations of the Ark are found in paintings and grafitti in 
the Jewish catacombs in Rome, as well as on the third- and 
fourth-century gold glasses from Jewish catacombs in that 
city. The scrolls are depicted lying on shelves in the open cab- 
inets. In the Middle Ages, however, the Ark took the form of 
a taller niche or cabinet in which the scrolls stood upright, 
mounted, wrapped in cloth and sometimes topped with fini- 
als. This type is represented in 14'*- and 15*-century illumi- 
nated Hebrew manuscripts of Spanish and German origin. In 
15'»-century Italian Hebrew manuscripts, a new type appears: 
the freestanding, tall, double-tiered cupboard, the upper tier 
fitted to take the scrolls and the lower one to contain ceremo- 
nial objects. A Gothic Ark from Modena from the year 1505, 
decorated with carved panels, is in the Musée Cluny, Paris. A 
more elaborate Renaissance Ark from Urbino with painted 
decorations (1550) is in the Jewish Museum in New York. The 
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Sephardi synagogue in Amsterdam (1675) has a baroque Ark, 
occupying the whole width of the nave. Here a new feature is 
the twin tablets of the Ten Commandments set on top of the 
structure. This feature, taken over by the Sephardi synagogue 
in London in 1701, was later adopted generally. 

A baroque structure, adorned with columns, pilasters, 
broken cornices, pediments, and vases became standard in 
German synagogues in the early 18 century. The style quickly 
spread to Eastern Europe, where it inspired Jewish wood and 
stone carvers to create their masterpieces of folk art. Lions, 
birds, dolphins, stags, and eagles intertwined with open-work 
scrolls covered the double-tiered Ark, with the door set into 
the lower story and the Decalogue into the upper level. The 
built-in Ark, such as the one of 1763 in the Touro Synagogue 
in Newport, Rhode Island, appeared in the late 18» century, as 
a product of the then dominant classicism. The cabinet is built 
into the wall and projects slightly. However, the most com- 
mon type of Arkin the U.S. until the 1840s was a neoclassical 
structure with a curved, convex front and sliding doors. From 
the 1850s and 1860s the Arks of the Moorish style synagogues 
in Europe and America were designed in the Oriental style. 
They featured bulbous domes and horseshoe arches, and were 
covered with geometrical polychrome decorations. In 1925 an 
attempt was made to revive the old portable type of the Ark of 
the Tabernacle in Temple Emanu-el in San Francisco, Califor- 
nia. Here the Ark, a house-like structure in cloisonné enamel 
with a double-pitched roof, resembles a Gothic jewel case or 
reliquary. It is placed sideways so that the hazzan taking out 
the scroll does not turn his back to the worshipers. 

After World War 11, the creation of Arks became an art 
form and many artists experimented with new and daring 
forms, and with the use of new materials, such as concrete 


and glass. 
[Rachel Wischnitzer] 


In Illuminated Manuscripts 

In many 14*-century German mahzorim, the first benedic- 
tion in the morning prayer of the Day of Atonement is tradi- 
tionally represented by the open Ark of the synagogue, since 
this prayer mentions the opening of the Gates of Mercy. Most 
of these Arks are gabled, with open doors revealing the deco- 
rated Torah scrolls within. In Spanish 14*-century Haggadot 
there is a similar open door Ark in illustrations of synagogue 
interiors (Sarajevo Haggadah, f. 34) Italian illustrations usu- 
ally show the Ark with closed doors (Rothschild Ms 24, Israel 
Museum; Mishneh Torah Heb., 4, 1193, fol. 33v, Jerusalem Na- 
tional Library) though occasionally there is an open Ark (BM 
Add. 26968, fol. 139v., Margoliouth, Cat. no. 616). 


[Bezalel Narkiss] 
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the Exodus happened in the way the Torah describes it, many 
mainstream scholars would deny that an Exodus occurred at 
all. The lack of Egyptian records for any of the events described 
in the biblical story is compounded by the absence of any ar- 
chaeological evidence for a mass movement of people out of 
Egypt to Canaan, who spent 40 years in the Sinai wilderness 
along the way. There is, however, a great deal of circumstantial 
evidence from Egyptian textual and archaeological sources in 
support of parts of the biblical narrative. The Bible itself also 
yields historical memories and other clues to the veracity of 
the basic Exodus story. 

In Exod. 2:10, Moses is named by the Egyptian princess: 
“And she called his name Moses, and she said, ‘Because I drew 
him from the water:” The author is here offering a Hebrew 
etymology for Moses’ name - from the mouth of an Egyp- 
tian princess. Given the unlikelihood that the princess would 
know Hebrew, much less give the child a Hebrew name, this 
would seem to be an argument against the story’s historicity. 
However, unlike the story's author, modern scholars are aware 
that the name is not Hebrew but Egyptian: from an Egyptian 
word meaning “is born,” as in the name Rameses, meaning 
“Ra (the sun god) bore him.” The fact that Moses has an Egyp- 
tian name, and that this is unknown to the author of the text 
who supplied him with a Hebrew etymology, actually argues 
for the ancient tradition of a leader named Moses, long before 
the story was written in the form we have it. Additionally, the 
fact that Moses and other Israelite leaders such as Phinehas 
and Hophni bear Egyptian names is evidence that some Isra- 
elite ancestors did live for a time in Egypt. 

Historians place the exodus in the early 13" century 
B.c.E. Although there is no Egyptian evidence for an exodus 
of Israelite slaves at this time, there were Semitic slaves work- 
ing there from centuries earlier, and there was in fact a Semitic 
dynasty originating in Canaan, that took over and ruled Egypt 
from the mid-16"* century to the 14". Some historians have 
suggested that the expulsion of these Semitic rulers, the Hyk- 
sos, forms the background for the exodus story. In 1308, Seti 1 
took back Egypt for the Egyptians and kicked out the Hyksos. 
This would accord with the reference to a new pharoah who 
did not know Joseph (Ex. 1:8); Semitic rulers of Egypt might 
have been more generous to fellow Semites living there than 
the new Egyptian rulers would be toward Semites who still 
lived in Egypt after the expulsion of the Hyksos. 

The Israelite slaves are described as building store-cities 
for Pharaoh called Pithom and Rameses (Ex. 1:11). According 
to Egyptian records, Rameses 11 (1279-1212) commissioned the 
building of a new capital called “Pi-Rameses” on the eastern 
delta, which is where Jacob’s family settles and their descen- 
dants remain until the time of the Exodus (Gen. 46:28-34; 
4711-10; Ex. 8:18; 9:26). 

Other Egyptian records state that there were officials who 
were designated to distribute grain rations to the ‘Apiru who 
were transporting stones to the great pylon of Rameses. The 
term ‘Apiru, known from Ugaritic, Hittite, and Mesopotamian 
records as well as Egyptian ones, seems to have designated 
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outlaws or refugees who lived in bands outside of organized 
society and functioned as an unskilled labor force in Egypt. 
Scholars debate the etymology of the term as well as its proper 
pronunciation (it could be rendered Hapiru or Habiru). Its 
similarity to the term “Hebrew” (‘“ibri) is intriguing. 

Other Egyptian records have similar indirect bearing on 
details of the Exodus story. One record indicates that Pharaoh 
Seti 1 had built a tight network of strongholds along the coast 
of the northern Sinai, and some scholars have suggested that 
this might be the “Way of the Philistines” referred to in Ex. 
13:17, a route that the Israelites avoid taking (albeit for a dif- 
ferent reason in the story). Papyri Anastasi provide reports 
of Egyptian frontier officials stationed in the border zone be- 
tween Egypt and Sinai, revealing tight Egyptian control over 
the eastern frontier at the end of the 13" century. Neither 
Egyptians nor foreigners could enter or leave without a spe- 
cial permit. The papyri also record the entry of many foreign- 
ers, such as an entire tribe from Edom, seeking food during 
times of drought. The Elephantine Stele, a monument dating 
from 1180 B.c.£. found on the island of Elephantine, describes 
an Egyptian faction rebelling against the pharaoh. They had 
bribed some Asiatics (Semites) who were in Egypt to aid in 
their rebellion, paying them in silver, gold, and copper (cf. Ex. 
3:21-22; 11:2; 12:35-6). The pharaoh foiled the plot and drove 
the Asiatics out of Egypt. 

To this may be added elements of Israelite religion and 
culture that reflect some sort of acquaintance with Egypt. The 
dimensions of the biblical Tent of Meeting and its courtyard 
correspond to those of the battle tent of Rameses 11. Whatever 
the explanation of this correspondence, it suggests minimally 
some kind of experience with Egyptian culture. 

Beyond the evidence from Egypt is the application of his- 
torical method to the Bible itself. The historian asks about a 
report: What is the likelihood that someone fabricated it? Who 
had an interest in fabricating it? In the case of the Egyptian 
bondage and exodus, one asks why Israel would have made up 
a story of being descended from slaves. One would be more 
skeptical if they had told a story of being descended from gods 
or kings or heroes. Similarly, there is the extreme unlikelihood 
of Israel fabricating the report of Moses’ father-in-law being a 
Midianite priest. Why would anyone make that up? 

The element of the story that frequently generates the 
most skepticism is the census, claiming tremendous numbers 
of Israelites in the wilderness (600,000 males). The numbers 
are unlikely. Some try to reduce them by taking the word for 
thousand (Hebrew ‘elep) to mean rather “clan.” But the sums 
of the tribes listed in the text add up if the word means thou- 
sands, and they do not if it means “clans” - rendering this 
understanding impossible. It is better to recognize that the 
census numbers are not historical, but at the same time to 
recognize that this has nothing to do with whether the exo- 
dus was historical. 

Thus there is no direct evidence for the story described 
in the book of Exodus. It is not necessary, nonetheless, to 
dismiss the entire account as fictional. The task of the mod- 
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ern historian is to examine the cumulative value of different 
types of evidence to reconstruct history. Details of the bibli- 
cal story should be examined against extra-biblical evidence 
and weighed accordingly. While it is unlikely that the Exodus 
occurred in the way the Torah describes, there is a substantial 
amount of evidence that suggests the origin of at least some 
Israelites in Egypt. 


The Tabernacle 

The Tabernacle (miskan; also known as the “Tent of Meeting,’ 
‘ohel moed; and the “tent of testimony” miskan haedut) is the 
central concern of the Priestly narrative and laws. Key events 
in the p story are set at the Tabernacle, and entire chapters 
are devoted to the record of the Tabernacle’s construction and 
contents. In a revelation at Sinai, Moses is instructed to build 
the Tabernacle (Exodus 26), and once it is constructed and 
consecrated (Exodus 40) it becomes the place of communica- 
tion between God and Moses for the remainder of Moses life. 
The Priestly legal sections require the presence of the Taber- 
nacle for the fulfillment of numerous laws and especially for 
sacrifice, which according to p can be performed only at the 
Tabernacle (Lev. 1:3, 5; 3:2, 8, 133 4:5-7, 14-185 6:9, 19, 233 14:11; 
16:1-34; 17:1-9; Num. 5:17; 6:10; 19:4). The P legal sections em- 
phasize repeatedly that execution of these laws at the Taber- 
nacle is the rule forever (Ex. 27:21; 28:43; 30:21; Lev. 3:17; 6:11; 
10:9; 16:29, 34; 17:7; 24:3, 8; Num. 18:23; 19:10). 

As mentioned above, a crucial element of the Graf-Well- 
hausen model for a postexilic date for Pp was the idea that the 
Tabernacle never really existed but was rather a fiction, in- 
vented by the Priestly author as a means to write laws apply- 
ing to the Second Temple. However, the sheer detail of the 
Tabernacle’s description — its construction, the fabrics, wood, 
and precious metals involved - suggests otherwise. There is 
no comparably detailed description of anything else in the 
Priestly work, nor is there any justification for going into 
such intricate detail in a work of pure fiction. Furthermore, 
evidence collected by scholars since the beginning of the 20 
century also undermines the arguments for the Tabernacle 
as fictional. Parallel institutions of tent shrines in the Semitic 
world, from ancient Phoenician to modern Islamic examples, 
have been described (see Cross 1961: 217-19, and references; 
and 1973, p. 72). Of particular interest is the pre-Islamic qub- 
bah, a small, portable red-leather tent. The biblical Tabernacle 
is likewise protected by a red-leather covering (Exod 26:14). 

Cross (1961) argued that the Priestly description of the 
Tabernacle refers to the tent that David erected to house the 
ark in Jerusalem (11 Sam. 6:17 = 1 Chron. 16:1). Haran (1965) 
argued that it is the Tabernacle of Shiloh, which the Priestly 
writers believed to have been carried there from Sinai. There 
are passages that depict the place of worship at Shiloh as a tent. 
The structure is also called a house (byt) in Judg. 18:31; 1 Sam. 
1:24, and a temple (hykl) in 1 Sam. 1:9; 3:3. It is called the Tent 
of Meeting in 1 Sam 2:22b, but some have argued that this half 
verse is a gloss, since its language is so similar to the P passage 
in Ex. 38:8 but is embedded in a context that is not Priestly, 
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and it does not appear in the Greek or 4Qsam*. However, Ps. 
78:60 agrees with this identification of the Shiloh structure, 
referring to it as a tent, and the P source in Josh. 18:1; 19:51 
also speaks of a tent at Shiloh. It is possible to reconcile these 
accounts by postulating a sanctuary building at Shiloh that 
housed the Tabernacle. 

The book of Chronicles consistently locates the Taber- 
nacle in the Temple of Solomon (1 Chron. 16:33 (MT); 23:325 
2 Chron. 24:6; 29:5-7), and the book of Lamentations speaks 
of the destruction of the Tabernacle along with the Temple 
(Lam. 2:6-7). This idea of locating the Tabernacle inside the 
Temple has been questioned due to the lateness of Chronicles 
as a source, and the assumption that Chronicles simply fol- 
lows the p conception of the Tabernacle. However, writing in 
the period of the Second Temple, which did not contain the 
Tabernacle, it would not have served the Chronicler to de- 
velop p’s perspective that sacrifice and other ritual practices 
can be performed nowhere other than at the Tabernacle. Fur- 
thermore, there is evidence that references to the Tabernacle 
in Chronicles were based on the Chronicler’s preexilic source. 
Halpern (1981) has demonstrated that a substantial number of 
terms, phrases, and concerns in the Chronicler’s history are 
found consistently through the accounts of the kings of Judah, 
ceasing completely after the reign of Hezekiah. This suggests 
that the Chronicler used a source text that recounted the his- 
tory of the Judean monarchy down to the time of Hezekiah. 
The Tabernacle is one more item that is treated frequently and 
with importance down to the time of Hezekiah and then is 
not mentioned thereafter. 

Adding further evidence to the idea that the Tabernacle 
existed and was housed inside Solomon's Temple, R.E. Fried- 
man (1980) has approached the matter of the Tabernacle’s 
historicity from the perspective of the measurements given 
for its construction. If the frames overlap with each other, 
conforming to the description of the materials in Exodus 26, 
the Tabernacle was 10 cubits high, 20 cubits long, and 8 cu- 
bits wide on its exterior. These dimensions correspond to the 
size of the space under the wings of the cherubs in the holy 
of holies in Solomon’s Temple (1 Kings 6:20; 11 Chron. 3:8). 
Additionally, a temple discovered at Arad shares the same di- 
mensions (Aharoni 1973). 

Thus the Tabernacle may have stood under the wings 
of the cherubs in the Solomonic Temple, or it may have been 
stored elsewhere in the Temple while the corresponding space 
under the cherubs’ wings symbolized its presence. This would 
accord with the report in 1 Kings 8:4 (= 11 Chron. 5:5) that the 
Tabernacle was brought to the Temple at the time of Solomon's 
dedication, and with the other reports of the Tabernacle’s pres- 
ence in the Temple in the books of Chronicles, Lamentations, 
and Psalms. Psalm 61:5, for example, states “I shall abide in 
your tent forever, I shall trust in the covert of your wings.’ A 
rabbinic source likewise understands the Tabernacle to be 
stored inside the first Jerusalem Temple. 

The evidence for the existence of the Tabernacle in the 
First Temple in Jerusalem, coming from this variety of ar- 
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chaeological, biblical, and rabbinic sources, both contributes 
to our knowledge of history and bolsters the case for the pre- 
exilic composition of P. 


CENTRAL VALUES 


Despite the variety of the Torah’s sources and the great num- 
ber and diversity of its laws, the Torah has remarkable unity. 
People have read and studied it meaningfully as a whole for 
millennia without being aware of its having been constructed 
from multiple sources. Even today, those who are aware of the 
Torah’s literary history are able to read the final product and 
appreciate its unity as a work. This is due to several factors, 
which all derive from central values of the Torah: 


History 

Containing the world’s earliest history-writing, the Torah tells 
its stories in chronological sequence. Each episode fits into a 
logical progression of events so that it is told against the back- 
ground of everything that has come before it. This gives it a 
natural sense and unity that it would not have if it were merely 
a book of collected stories. This may seem obvious to us today, 
but no work before the Torah’s sources had ever done this. 


Monotheism 

The Torah’s account is grounded in its monotheism, thus con- 
necting all its stories to its single focal point: the relationship 
between one God and the human community. Israel’s was the 
first enduring monotheism, and the Torah is the work that es- 
tablished this concept at the heart of the religion of Israel and 
promoted it in Christianity and Islam. Scholars differ as to the 
point in history at which Israel became properly monotheistic, 
and as to which of the Torah’s sources are properly monothe- 
istic - as opposed to monolatry, which is the worship of one 
God while not denying that other gods exist. There can be little 
doubt that p and p are fully grounded in a belief in only one 
God. The creation and flood stories p depict a single deity in 
control of all the forces of the universe. Both p and p expect 
there to be only one place of sacrifice and worship, which is 
arguably the most compatible of all laws with monotheism: 
one God, one sanctuary, one altar. Deuteronomy declares as 
explicitly as any monotheistic statement in the Bible: “He is 
God. There is no other outside of Him” (4:35, 39). And it goes 
on to say in one of the most famous lines in the Torah and in 
Judaism ever since: “YHWH is one” (6:4). Some take this to 
mean merely “yHwH alone, but “alone” is an exceedingly rare 
meaning of biblical Hebrew ‘ehad. Even in one of the oldest 
layers of Deuteronomy, the Song of Moses asserts: “there is 
no god with me” (32:39). Inj and E and in some of the earliest 
poetry there is more room for scholarly disagreement, since 
j refers to the benei elohim (Gen. 6:1-4), and the Song of the 
Sea asks “Who is like you among the gods?” (Ex. 15:11). Some 
take the first commandment of the Decalogue to be monolatry 
rather than monotheism because it says “You shall not have 
other gods before my face [or: in my presence]” (Ex. 20:3), 
seemingly not denying the existence of other gods. However, 
one must be cautious in this judgment because the issue may 
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be linguistic rather than theological. It is difficult to construct 
a commandment to be monotheistic without referring to the 
divine beings who are being denied. In any case, by the con- 
clusion of the Torah, the full work is manifestly monotheistic, 
with that doctrine coming to dominate the passages that may 
or may not have originally been monotheistic themselves. And 
this has both the religious value of establishing that doctrine 
and the structural value of binding the Torah into unity. 


Covenant 

The three covenants provide a structure in which all the laws 
and stories can fit and be understood. The Noahic covenant 
guarantees the security of the cosmos. The Abrahamic cove- 
nant promises that Abraham’s descendants will have the land, 
independence (their own kings), and that yHwH will be their 
God. The Sinai (or Israelite, or Mosaic) covenant provides for 
security and well-being in the land. Every law can be under- 
stood as one of the covenant’s requirements. Every story can 
be interpreted in terms of one or more of the covenants. Israel's 
salvation from Egypt is understood as fulfilling the promises of 
the Abrahamic covenant. Israel's rebellions in the wilderness 
can be understood as issues of compliance with the terms of 
the Sinai covenant. This contributes to the coherence and con- 
nection of all the Torah’s components to one another. 


All the Families of the Earth 

The Torah is remarkable in that it establishes its concern in 
its first chapters as being the wellbeing of the earth. The an- 
cient Israelite authors chose to begin their story not with 
Abraham or the exodus or Sinai, but rather with the birth of 
the earth and the skies above it. The authors set the story of 
their people in the context of God’s relations with all human- 
kind. The first 11 chapters are a story of the obstacles to that 
relationship. Then the deity turns to a single man, Abraham, 
and establishes a special relationship with him, and God tells 
him what the end result of this is to be: blessing for all the 
families of the earth. These are among God's first words to 
Abraham, God’s first words to Isaac, and God’s first words to 
Jacob. Each Israelite is commanded to love his or her neigh- 
bors as oneself. In case there would be any misunderstand- 
ing, they are commanded repeatedly to care for the alien (ger) 
as for themselves. The first occurrence of the word torah in 
the Torah is the command: “There shall be one torah for the 
citizen and for the alien” (Ex. 12:49). Despite hostilities from 
Esau’s descendants the Edomites, Israelites are forbidden to 
abhor an Edomite. Despite everything that the Egyptians have 
done, Israelites are forbidden to abhor an Egyptian. The Torah 
thus ends with the people of Israel poised at the border of the 
promised land, with the choice to bring blessing or curse to 
themselves and the opportunity to bring blessing on all the 
nations and families of the earth. 

With these four values — and sheer literary skill - the Re- 
dactors of the Torah constructed a logical, unified, and, above 
all, meaningful work of prose and poetry, law and history, that 
became the foundation and heart of the Jewish religion and 
the Jewish people ever after. 
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CANONIZATION 


The earliest concept of a “Book of the Torah” as a sacred 
scripture is found at Josiah’s reform, and refers to the book 
of Deuteronomy (11 Kings 22-23, and see above). The addi- 
tion of the redacted works of Genesis through Numbers was 
accomplished by the mid-5'* century B.c.£., when the Pen- 
tateuch was recognized by the postexilic community as the 
“Book of the Torah of Moses” (Neh. 8:1-2). The “Book of the 
Torah” introduced by Ezra (Ezra 7) already contained pas- 
sages from Leviticus (cf. Neh. 8:14, 15, 18b with Lev. 23:39 ff) 
and Numbers (cf. Neh. 13:1-2 with Deut. 23:4-5). Thus, after 
Genesis through Numbers was added to Deuteronomy, the 
term “Torah” acquired a broader application, referring to the 
entire Pentateuch. Though the canonization of the full Tanakh 
took place many centuries later, the text, status, and authority 
of the Torah was established at this relatively early stage; that 
is, in the biblical world itself. 


[Richard Elliott Friedman and 
Shawna Dolansky Overton (24 ed.)] 


THE TRADITIONAL VIEW 


The traditional view of the Pentateuch is in the most strik- 
ing and most extreme contrast to the critical theories adum- 
brated above. Whereas the critical theory depends upon the 
assumption that the Pentateuch (in particular) is a composite 
work consisting of different documents, composed at differ- 
ent times and edited into a composite whole, the traditional 
view is fundamentally based upon the belief that the whole 
of the Pentateuch, the *Torah proper, is a unitary document, 
divinely revealed, and entirely written by Moses, with the ex- 
ception of the last eight verses of Deuteronomy, which record 
the death of Moses and, according to one opinion, were writ- 
ten by Joshua (BB 15a; according to the other they were writ- 
ten by Moses at the dictation of God “with tears” (dema), but 
Elijah Gaon of Vilna renders the word “mixed up”). In other 
words, on the death of Moses the whole of the Pentateuch was 
complete, having been divinely revealed. Nor can any rigid 
doctrine be laid down as to the exact manner of communica- 
tion of this revelation. Only human terms can be employed 
to convey the fact of revelation; that is the wider meaning 
of the well-known phrase, “the Torah speaks in human lan- 
guage” (dibberah torah ki-leshon benei adam) and this, the 
only method available, is obviously inadequate to convey the 
mystery of mattan torah (“the giving of the Torah”), of the 
confrontation of Moses with God. The almost radical expla- 
nation of Ibn Ezra (in Ex. 20:2) as to the differences between 
the two versions of the Decalogue (Ex. 20 and Deut. 5), in 
which he maintains that the variations in wording and spell- 
ing are unimportant, is as an acceptable doctrine as the tal- 
mudic explanation of the alternative openings of the fifth 
commandment by saying: zakhor ve-shamor be-dibbur ehad 
neemru (“remember [the Sabbath day] and keep [the Sabbath 
day] were uttered simultaneously”). All that can be said with 
certainty is that, as explicitly stated in Numbers 12:6-8, the 
manner of the divine communication to Moses differed from 
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that to any other prophet, whereas the other prophets received 
their messages while their normal cognitive faculties were in 
a state of suspense, Moses alone received that communication 
while in full possession of all his normal cognitive faculties, 
“mouth to mouth, even apparently and not in dark speeches” 
(Num. 12:8), or, even more explicitly: “And the Lord spoke 
unto Moses face to face as a man speaketh to his friend” (Ex. 
33:11). “Mouth to mouth” and “face to face” illustrate the in- 
evitable anthropomorphism involved in using human terms 
to convey the mystery of divine communication. The unitary 
belief is clearly expressed by Maimonides. His formulation of 
the eighth of the 13 Principles (commentary to Sanh. 10 (11): 
1; for the complete text see JQR, 19 (1907), 53f.) is: “That the 
Torah has been revealed from heaven: This implies our belief 
that the whole of the Torah found in our hands this day is the 
Torah that was handed down by Moses and that it is all of di- 
vine origin. By this I mean that the whole of the Torah came 
to him from before God in a manner which is metaphorically 
called ‘speaking’; but the real nature of the communication 
is unknown to everybody except to Moses to whom it came. 
In handing down the Torah, Moses was like a scribe writing 
from dictation the whole of it, its chronicles, its narratives, 
and its precepts.” In his code Maimonides defines the person 
who denies the Torah as he “who says even of one verse or of 
one word that it is not of divine origin, or that Moses wrote it 
on his authority” (Yad, Teshuvah 3:8 based on Sanh. gga). It is 
stated more succinctly in the prayer book formulation of the 
eighth of the 13 Principles of Faith of Maimonides: “I believe 
with a perfect faith that the whole Torah now in our posses- 
sion is the same that was given to Moses our teacher.” 
Traditional Judaism rejected not only the Higher Criti- 
cism, i-e., the documentary theory, but also the Lower Criti- 
cism - textual criticism. With the sole exception of insig- 
nificant plene and defective spelling, the masoretic text is 
regarded as the only authoritative and authorized text of the 
Pentateuch. Insofar as textual criticism is concerned, one is 
on solid ground in maintaining the accuracy of the masoretic 
texts. The Sif. Deut. 356 states that “three scrolls were found 
in the Temple... In one of them they found written... in the 
other two they found written... the sages discarded the read- 
ing of the one and adopted that of the two: and ultimately one 
approved text was deposited in the Temple archives” (MK 3:4; 
Kelim 15:6), and a special group of readers, who were paid 
from the Temple funds, checked the text from time to time 
(TJ, Shek. 4:3, 48a). With loving care and sacred devotion the 
subsequent generations of scribes jealously guarded every let- 
ter of the text. Detailed regulations were laid down in order 
to ensure that the copying of the scrolls should be free from 
human error (see *Sefer Torah). There has been nothing like 
it in the history of literature or religion, and in this respect the 
masoretic text stands indisputably in a class by itself. It could 
not under any circumstances be expected that those who did 
not accept the supreme sanctity of the revealed word of the 
Torah, whether they were Alexandrian Jews who had come 
under the influence of Greek philosophy, or the sects of the 
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Dead Sea who rejected the halakhah of the Pharisees, should 
have the same approach of noli me tangere with regard to the 
handing down of every letter of the Torah. To them there was 
no harm in adding, diminishing, or amending for the sake of 
greater clarity or preconceived theological doctrines. In ad- 
dition, the texts found in the Dead Sea Scrolls, which are a 
thousand years earlier than the textus receptus of Ben *Asher 
of 975, substantially confirm the accuracy of the present text 
and can be said on the whole to have demolished the ingenious 
emendations of two centuries of textual critics. One is there- 
fore justified in regarding the traditional text as the most exact 
and authoritative. As Lieberman comments, “the sacred text of 
the Bible was handled by Jews, whose general reverence and 
awe in religious matters need not be stressed.” To the sphere 
of the establishment of the correct text belongs the system of 
keri and ketiv (words written in one way but read in another), 
*tikkunei soferim, dates on certain letters, and special signs 
(for this, see Lieberman in bibl.). 

With regard to the tikkunei soferim, Lieberman comes 
to the conclusion, after a close examination of the relevant 
sources, that they represent a later stage than that of the keri 
and the ketiv. This latter system modified the reading without 
altering the text, whereas the tikkunei soferim actually changed 
letters but only in order to remove indelicate, gross anthropo- 
morphic, and unworthy expressions from the text, and their 
number is minute. It has been suggested that the very fact of 
the difference between the keri and the ketiv is evidence of the 
authenticity of the text, which was regarded as so inviolable 
that instead of being altered to remove difficulties, the emen- 
dations were, so to speak, relegated to the margin. The rab- 
bis had a profound and extensive knowledge of every word, 
jot, and tittle of the Bible. The statement of the Talmud (Kid. 
30a) that the soferim were so called because they counted 
(soferim) every letter of the Torah (and the passage proceeds 
to give the statistical results of that counting) expresses only 
the mechanical aspect of their intense preoccupation with the 
sacred text. Every word, every expression, and every devia- 
tion from the norm was made the subject of profound study. 
That study, however, went far beyond linguistic research; the 
Pentateuch was the textbook from which the whole corpus of 
halakhah had to be derived. They were therefore perfectly and 
acutely aware of the contradictions, real and apparent, in the 
text. But they resolved those contradictions by a complicated, 
but largely logical system of interpretations (see *Hermeneu- 
tics). Nor were differences in style unnoticed by them. The 
Midrash (Deut. R. 1:1) has a beautiful passage on the “healing 
which comes to the tongue” of the person who occupies him- 
self with Torah, which is directly based on the unique style 
of Deuteronomy. 

The justification on scientific and scholarly grounds of 
the theory of the unitary nature of the Pentateuch maintained 
by traditional Judaism is not nearly as satisfactory as that of 
the textual criticism of the text. Generally speaking, traditional 
scholars have not faced up to the challenge of the Documen- 
tary Hypothesis, and instead of accepting its challenge and 
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answering it, have taken refuge in theological dogmatism. 
Almost the only attempt to face up to its challenge was that 
of David *Hoffmann in his brilliant Die Wichtigsten Instan- 
zen gegen die Graf-Wellhausensche Hypothese and his biblical 
commentaries. He not only attempts to demolish the critical 
theory, but maintains, on grounds of scholarship, the doctrine 
of the unity of the Pentateuch. Other and more popular at- 
tempts, for example those of J.H. Hertz (see bibl.), constitute 
special pleading and suffer from the fact that they tend to cre- 
ate the false impression that the growing number of scholars 
who call into question the validity of the Wellhausen theory 
and its followers - such as J. Robertson (The Early Religion of 
Israel), J. Orr (The Problem of the Old Testament), W.L. Baxter 
(Sanctuary and Sacrifice), Y. Kaufmann (Toledot ha-Emunah 
ha-Yisreelit, 1937), and U. Cassuto (The Documentary Hypothe- 
sis, 1961; Commentary on the Book of Genesis, 1961-64; A Com- 
mentary on the Book of Exodus, 1967) — ipso facto maintain the 
traditional view of the unity of the Pentateuch, an assumption 
which is at variance with the facts. 

On the other hand, the documentary theory, or at least 
the evidence that the Pentateuch is not a unitary document, 
has been so convincing to many Orthodox scholars that var- 
ious attempts have been made to adopt a syncretistic view 
which combines an acceptance of this theory with that of the 
implications which derive from the belief in the unitary nature 
of the Pentateuch, upon which traditional Judaism is based. 
The most determined exponent is L. Jacobs, who quotes ap- 
provingly the following statement of J. Abelson: “The correct 
perspective of the matter seems to be as follows: the modern 
criticism of the Bible on the one hand, and faith in Judaism 
on the other hand, can be regarded as two distinct compart- 
ments. For criticism, even at its best, is speculative and tenta- 
tive, something always liable to be modified or proved wrong 
and having to be replaced by something else. It is an intellec- 
tual exercise, subject to all the doubts and guesses which are 
inseparable from such exercises. But our accredited truths 
of Judaism have their foundations more deeply and strongly 
laid than all this. And our faith in them not only need be un- 
injured by our faith in criticism, but need not be affected by 
the latter at all. The two are quite consistent and can be held 
simultaneously.” An even more striking attempt at such a syn- 
cretism which makes possible a complete acceptance of the 
critical theory with a somewhat mystic view of the belief in the 
unitary theory has been made by a strictly Orthodox modern 
scholar, M. Breuer (see bibl.). 

[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 
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rity: Elimination Rites in the Bible and in Hittite and Mesopotamian 
Literature (1987); G.E. Wright (ed.), “The Lawsuit of God: A Form- 
Critical Study of Deuteronomy 32,” in: B. Anderson and W. Harrel- 
son (eds.), Israel’s Prophetic Heritage (1962); Z. Zevit, “Converging 
Lines of Evidence Bearing on the Date of P, in: Zeitschrift fuer die 
alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, 94 (1982), 502-9; idem, “The Priestly 
Redaction and Interpretation of the Plague Narrative in Exodus,” in: 
JQR, 66 (1975), 193-211. 


PENTATEUCH, SAMARITAN, Hebrew text of the Penta- 
teuch used by the *Samaritans. The first copy of the Samari- 
tan Pentateuch to reach the hands of Western Bible scholars 
was that obtained in Damascus by Pietro della Valle in 1616. 
Subsequent travelers brought to Europe other copies of the Sa- 
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maritan Pentateuch, Targum, and other Samaritan literature. 
The interest created among Bible scholars was considerable, 
and for a long time hopes were high that at last an older ver- 
sion or recension of the Hebrew Bible than that of the Maso- 
retic Text had been recovered. The first edition of the Samar- 
itan Pentateuch to be printed was that in the Paris Polyglot 
Bible of 1629-45 and the London Polyglot of 1657. These earli- 
est editions and the improved one of Blayney (Oxford, 1790), 
based on several manuscripts, proved inadequate for the pur- 
pose of precise textual criticism. The edition of A-E von Gall 
(Geissen, 1918, repr. 1966), based on a large number of man- 
uscripts, made the task of careful textual study much easier. 
From the Polyglot editions until the time of W. *Gesenius (see 
below), there grew up a lively debate about the relative mer- 
its of the Samaritan Pentateuch and the Masoretic Text. Sev- 
eral attempts to draw conclusions from detailed comparative 
analysis of the two versions were made, but it was the monu- 
mental examination of them by Gesenius in 1815 (De penta- 
teuchi samaritani origine, indole et auctoritate commentatio 
philologico-critica) that produced the most lasting effect. From 
then, and for a century thereafter, his verdict that the Maso- 
retic Text was superior and prior held sway. Gesenius listed 
and analyzed the roughly 6,000 textual differences in terms 
of eight categories or classes: 

(1) grammatical revision by the Samaritan; 

(2) glosses and explanations introduced into the text; 

(3) emendation of words; 

(4) additional or corrected readings supplied from par- 
allel passages; 

(5) larger additions and interpolations; 

(6) emendation of place names; 

(7) adjustment of forms of expression to the northern 
(Samaritan) dialect of Hebrew; and 

(8) a special category, which included emendation of the 
verb (sing. or plur.) occurring with the Divine Name, removal 
of anthropomorphisms and anthropopathisms, etc. 

In addition he regarded the Samaritan orthography (es- 
pecially the gutturals) as inadequate and due mainly to scribal 
carelessness. 

[John Macdonald] 

The dictum of Gesenius holds true in its main points to 
this day. The text of the Samaritan Pentateuch always presents 
the lectio facilio against the more archaic and difficult forms 
of the Masoretic Text. Even a seemingly early form like ‘atti 
is in reality a late Aramaism. The Samaritan pronunciation 
of their Pentateuch, which is a sacred and zealously guarded 
tradition of the sect, shows clear affinity to the language of 
the Qumran Scrolls: 

(1) The above-mentioned personal pronoun atti, which 
is the equivalent of at in the Masoretic Text, is ‘atti also in 
the Scrolls; 

(2) The masoretic suffixes -kem, -tem are -kemmah, -tem- 
mah in the Scrolls. In the Samaritan Pentateuch they are 
spelled in the masoretic way but always pronounced like the 
longer forms found in the Scrolls; 
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(3) The stress in the Samaritan pronunciations is penul- 
timate (not ultimate like that denoted by the Tiberian tradi- 
tion), which causes sewa-vowels of Masoretic Text to become 
full vowels like in the text of the Scrolls, e.g., Sedom (MT) = 
Shadem (Samaritan) = Sodom (Scrolls). From all this it can 
be concluded that the text of the Samaritan Pentateuch in 
its present form presents a later stage of development than 
the Masoretic Text. Its peculiarities do not reflect a special 
Ephraimitic dialect but represent the common Hebrew preva- 
lent in Palestine between about the second century B.c.E. and 
the third century c.g. 

[Ayala Loewenstamm] 

The best-known difference of substance is the additional 
text regarded by the Samaritans as the tenth command of the 
Decalogue. After Exodus 20:14 [17] (and Deut. 5:18) the Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch has a lengthy addition which consists in 
the main of Deuteronomy 27:2, 3 (part), 4-7, and 11:30. This, 
it is generally agreed, is a deliberate Samaritan interpolation 
designed to provide support for their claim that Gerizim is 
“the chosen place.” Connected with this is the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch variant 12 (bahar) against the Masoretic Text’s 1N2° 
(yivhar), which occurs in all the relevant passages in Deuter- 
onomy 12:5 ff. - the claim being that Shechem had been cho- 
sen as the place of the Lord’s sanctuary. On the other hand, 
R.H. Pfeiffer (in bibl., 102) represented the viewpoint of many 
students of Samaritanism when he cited the probability of a 
Judean attempt to minimize biblical support for the Samaritan 
claim for the priority and legitimacy of their temple on Ger- 
izim. He also asserted that in their scrupulous regard for the 
sacred text the Samaritans left anti-Samaritan (pre-schism) 
additions untouched. “With utter disregard for geographical 
reality, the gloss in Deuteronomy 11:30 removes Gerizim and 
Ebal from the vicinity of Shechem (still attested in the refer- 
ence to the terebinth of Moreh) to the Jordan Valley at Gilgal, 
near Jericho (cf. 27:12, ‘when you have crossed over the Jor- 
dar’); similarly in Joshua 8:30-35 the altar was built on Ger- 
izim [sic!] while the Israelites were still encamped at Gilgal” 
His explanation is that “The early account of the origin of the 
cult at Shechem (Deut. 11:29; 27:11-26) was thus first given a 
Deuteronomistic interpretation (in 11:26-28, 31-32; 27:7-10); 
then the scene was removed to Gilgal and connected with the 
famous stones there (27:1-4, 8), and finally, after the Samari- 
tan schism, ‘Gerizim’ was changed to ‘Ebal’ in Deuteronomy 
27:4 (where the Samaritan Pentateuch still reads ‘Gerizim’) 
and in Joshua 8:30.” This assessment of a problematic Samari- 
tan Pentateuch passage is supported by several scholars (e.g., 
O. Eissfeldt, in bibl.), who agree that both Judeans and Sa- 
maritans were forced to take defensive measures in order to 
maintain the supremacy of their rival claims. Another prob- 
lem concerns the fact that the Septuagint often agrees with 
the Samaritan Pentateuch against the Masoretic Text. Some 
examples of this agreement are: Genesis 4:8, “Cain said to his 
brother Abel, ‘Come, Let us go out into the field’”(the Maso- 
retic Text lacks Cain’s words); Genesis 47:21, “As for the people, 
he made slaves of them” (MT “As... he removed them to the 
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cities”); in Exodus 12:40 the 430 years of the Israelite sojourn 
in Egypt include their sojourn in Canaan as well (sp-Lxx 
add “and their fathers”). However, in most cases the Samari- 
tan text agrees with the Masoretic against the Septuagint, as 
shown by B.K. Walthe. The following example of agreement 
between the Samaritan Pentateuch and the Septuagint intro- 
duces a type of the former’s variant from the Masoretic Text 
that was used by Samaritan exegetes and theologians in later 
times as proof texts for their distinctive credal statements. 
Deuteronomy 32:35 contains the words “against the day [07] 
of vengeance and recompense” in contrast to the Masoretic 
Text’s “vengeance is mine [°?] and recompense,” in a differ- 
ence comprising a masoretic omission or Samaritan addition 
of two Hebrew letters. This “proof text” is used for the Samari- 
tan belief in the Day of Vengeance and Recompense after the 
Resurrection. An example of this sort of Samaritan Pentateuch 
variant is Genesis 3:19 (against MT); the latter reads “and to 
dust you shall return,’ while the former has “and to your dust 
Thou shalt return,” a difference of one Hebrew letter (kaf). 
This variant is a “proof text” for the Samaritan teaching about 
the Resurrection. (The principal sp variants are included in 
BH in the apparatus criticus.) 


Dating 

Most authorities agree that the Samaritan Pentateuch, with its 
approximately 2,000 agreements with the Septuagint against 
the Masoretic Text, existed in the third century B.c.£., and it is 
likely that the old or proto-Palestinian text-type came to exist 
in three recensions, a Judean and a Samaritan soon after the 
time of Ezra (or a little earlier), and a Greek (Lx x) in the third 
century. Pfeiffer (in bibl., 101) expresses a widely held view of 
the dating of the Samaritan Pentateuch when he writes: “We 
may infer... that the Samaritan community adopted the Penta- 
teuch as its Bible soon after its canonization about 400 B.c....” 
The Masoretic and Samaritan texts (in spite of their variants) 
were recensions of the final edition of the Pentateuch, as also 
the Septuagint. Evidence that the Samaritan Pentateuch ex- 
isted in B.c.E. times is provided from another source. Among 
the Qumran discoveries from 1947 onward the text of some 
fragments of biblical manuscripts clearly resembles the Samar- 
itan text-type. Here are some Samaritan-Qumran agreements 
occurring in the Book of Exodus: to the Divine Command in 
7:16-18 the Samaritan text adds its execution by Moses and 
Aaron; the Qumran text has the latter statement. In 7:29 the 
Qumran text has the start of the Samaritan text’s expansion. 
Similar textual traits are found in 8:19; 9:5; 9:19; and 11:2. The 
Samaritan and the Qumran text add “and he smote them” in 
17:13. The omission of 29:21 and 30:1-10 is a feature of both 
texts. However, the Qumran fragment texts sometimes agree 
with the Samaritan, sometimes with the Septuagint against the 
Samaritan, and sometimes with the Masoretic against either 
or both the Samaritan and the Septuagint. 


Manuscripts 
The best-known copy of the Samaritan Pentateuch is the so- 
called “Abish‘a (yw?28) Scroll,” for which the Samaritans, since 
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medieval times, have claimed a very ancient origin. The oldest 
part of this text was edited in 1959 by Pérez Castro. Accord- 
ing to the colophon of the scroll itself the text was written by 
Abisha son of Phinehas, the great-grandson of Moses, in the 
13" year after the Israelite conquest of Canaan. However, it is 
generally agreed that the scroll cannot have been written be- 
fore the 12" century c.£. A fine scroll written in 1227 C.E. is 
a model exemplar of the best copies known. Written in gold 
letters, the scroll (roll) is wound around rollers of silver and 
has three parallel columns setting out the Hebrew, Aramaic 
(Targum), and Arabic versions in the one Samaritan script. 
The best-known manuscripts otherwise are not in roll form, 
but in book form, written on vellum or paper. There are no in- 
dications of vowel signs, but the text is divided into sentences 
and the whole into 964 paragraphs (Kizzim = 0°3}; in other 
codices they number 966). 


Script 

On paleographic grounds, according to J. Purvis’s investiga- 
tion (1968), “the ancestry of the Samaritan script is to be traced 
ultimately to the cursive paleo-Hebrew of the sixth century 
B.C.E., although the direct percentage is the paleo-Hebrew of 
the late Hasmonean period” (in bibl., 36). There is no general 
accord about this, for there is a lack of evidence for the pa- 
leo-Hebrew script used in Samaria (or, for religious purposes, 
by the Samaritans) before the earliest-known Samaritan epi- 
graphic materials, so that a complete history of the Samaritan 
script going back before Hasmonean times is not available. The 
Samaritan script, which is known in both uncial and cursive 
form, must have been in use at the time when Ezra introduced 
the “square” ("1WX) script for the Judean Bible. The Samari- 
tan alphabet is the only descendant of the early Hebrew script 
which is still in use. 


Versions 

There seems to have once existed a Greek translation of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch (see Glaue and Rahlfs, in bibl.). Known 
as the Samareitikon, it was written after the Septuagint, by 
which it was influenced, but before Origen who refers to it. Its 
place of origin is unknown. A copy of the Samaritan Aramaic 
Targum was acquired for the first time by Pietro della Valle, 
along with the Hebrew text, in 1616. The Samaritans believe 
it to have been composed by Markah, i-e., in the fourth cen- 
tury c.E. According to J. Nutt (in bibl.), the Samaritans of his 
day believed it to have been the work of Nethanel (xin3; first 
century B.C.E.), but as there was a high priest of that name in 
the fourth century c.£., local tradition has probably confused 
the identification. The text is unsatisfactory in many respects, 
particularly in the orthography, and there are too few com- 
plete copies available for collation. The edition of Peterman- 
Vollers (1872) is the only complete one which is based on a 
number of manuscripts. The Aramaic of the Targum is similar 
to that of Markah’s Memar and of the Defter (fourth century 
c.E.) of the Liturgy, and is undoubtedly Palestinian in type. 
The translation is literal and therefore comparable to the Tar- 
gum of *Onkelos. The Arabic translation was made probably 
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in the 13 century by Abu Said or (if he was only the reviser, 
as some think) by *Abu al-Hasan of Tyre in the 11 century 
(A.E. Cowley, in bibl., xxiv). This translation exists in several 
manuscripts. It is a fairly literal translation of the Hebrew (not 
the Targum), and some scholars have seen in it possible de- 
pendence on *Saadiah, but this is uncertain. The chief evalu- 
ation of the available texts was made by P. Kahle (in bibl., and 
subsequent articles) and L. Goldberg (in bibl.). 
See also *Samaritan Language and Literature. 
[John Macdonald] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.H. Peterman and C. Vollers, Pentateuchus 
Samaritanus (1872-91); J. Nutt, Fragments of a Samaritan Targum 
(1874); P. Kahle, Die arabischen Bibeliibersetzungen (1904), x-xiii; A.E. 
Cowley, The Samaritan Liturgy (1909), xxiii-xxiv; P. Glaue and A. 
Rahlfs, Fragmente einer griechischen Ubersetzung des samaritanischen 
Pentateuchs (1911); A.E. von Gall, Der hebrdische Pentateuch der Sa- 
maritaner (1914-18, 19633); Ch. Heller, The Samaritan Pentateuch, an 
Adaptation of the Massoretic Text (1923); L. Goldberg, Das samari- 
tanisch Pentateuchtargum (1935); R.H. Pfeiffer, Introduction to the Old 
Testament (1948), 101-2; P. Kahle, in: Studia Orientalia Ioanni Pedersen 
(1953), 188-92; O. Eissfeldt, The Old Testament, an Introduction (1965), 
694-5, 782; J. Purvis, The Samaritan Pentateuch and the Origin of the 
Samaritan Sect (1968); R. Macuch, Grammatik des samaritanischen 
Hebrdaisch (1969); Z. Ben-Hayyim, Ivrit ve-Aramit Nosah Shomron, 
1 (1957), XXVii-xxvili. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Waltke, in: ABD, 
5:932-40; A. Tal, The Samaritan Pentateuch edited according to MS 6 
(c) of the Shekhem Synagogue (1994). 


PENUEL (or Peniel; Heb. OxuD J?N'ID), fortified city near the 
ford of the river Jabbok, where Jacob fought with the angel of 
the Lord and received the appellation Israel (Gen. 32:31). It 
appears with Succoth (with which it is also connected in the 
story of Jacob) as a city in Transjordan which refused to give 
food to Gideon and his men in their pursuit of the Midian- 
ites (Judg. 8:8); returning victorious, Gideon destroyed the 
tower of Penuel and slew the men of the city (Judg. 8:17). Ac- 
cording to the last biblical reference to the place, it was built 
by Jeroboam 1, king of Israel, after he built Shechem, appar- 
ently to be used as a capital for his lands beyond the Jordan 
(1 Kings 12:25). Shishak captured Penuel in his campaign in 
the fifth year of Rehoboam, together with neighboring Suc- 
coth and Mahanaim (no. 53 on his list of conquered towns). 
It is now usually identified with the eastern mound of Tulil 
al-Dhahab on the southern side of a bend in the Jabbok; the 
pottery on the site extends from the Late Bronze to the Byz- 
antine periods. Some scholars suggest that both mounds of 
Tull al-Dhahab mark the site of Penuel, while others iden- 
tify the western mound, on the northern side of the Jabbok, 
with *Mahanaim. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Albright, in: BASOR, 35 (1929), 12-13; Glueck, 
in: AASOR, 18-19 (1939), 232-4; de Vaux, in: RB, 47 (1938), 411-3; Press, 
Erez, s.v.; Abel, Geog, 2 (1938), 406; Aharoni, Land, index. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


PENUELI (formerly Pineles), SHEMUEL YESHAYAHU 
(1904-1965), Hebrew critic and teacher. Born in Galicia, he 
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taught at the Hebrew Teachers’ Seminary in Vilna and settled 
in Erez Israel in 1935. For 11 years he was the principal of the 
school at Nahalal, and later became the principal of the Givat 
ha-Sheloshah Teachers’ Seminary. In 1954 he was appointed 
lecturer in literature at Tel Aviv University, subsequently be- 
coming head of the department. 

He published articles on literature and education. The 
literary critic’s task, according to Penueli, is to uncover the 
author’s subconscious as it is revealed in his works. Therefore, 
Penueli relied heavily on psychological theories, especially on 
Freud. His books on Hebrew literature include: Demuyyot be- 
Sifrutenu ha-Hadasha (1946); Hayyim Hazaz (1954); Yezirato 
shel S.Y. Agnon (1960); Safrut ki-Feshutah (1963); Massah al 
ha-Yafeh she-be-Ommanut ha-Sifrut (1965); Brenner u-Gnes- 
sin ba-Sippur ha-Ivri shel Reshit ha-Meah ha-Esrim (1965). 
He also co-edited the English anthology Hebrew Short Sto- 
ries, 2 vols. (1965). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 645. 

[Getzel Kressel] 


PENZANCE, seaport in S.W. England. Jews trading with the 
fleet settled here in the mid-18"* century and a small commu- 
nity was formed. In 1807 a synagogue was built in New Street, 
under the auspices of the merchant and distiller Lemon Hart 
(1768-1845), subsequently warden of the Great Synagogue in 
London. The most notable person in the intellectual life of the 
community was Solomon Ezekiel (1781-1867), who organized 
the “Penzance Hebrew Society for Promoting the Diffusion of 
Religious Knowledge” and carried on a vigorous running po- 
lemic against local conversionists. Toward the end of the 19 
century, the community decayed. The synagogue was sold in 
1906. In the early 21°t century, the only organized Jewish com- 
munity in Cornwall was in Truro. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Roth, in: jc, Supplement (May and June 


1933); idem, Rise of Provincial Jewry (1950). 
[Cecil Roth] 


PENZIAS, ARNO ALLAN (1933-_), U.S. physicist, Nobel 
Prize laureate. Born in Munich, Penzias left Germany in 1939, 
when he and his younger brother were placed on the Kinder- 
transport by his parents, who were able to obtain visas to the 
United States. The family reunited in England and left for 
America shortly thereafter. Penzias attended New York City 
public schools, and received his doctorate in physics from Co- 
lumbia University. Most of his professional career (1961-95) 
was spent at the Bell Telephone Laboratories. He performed 
research in radio astronomy and telecommunications and 
became vice president of its world famous research organi- 
zation. As a scientist he is best known for his 1965 discovery, 
with Robert W. Wilson, of “background” radiation from the 
far reaches of space, supporting the “Big Bang” theory of the 
creation of the universe, work for which he and Wilson shared 
the 1978 Nobel Prize in physics. The author of two books on 
the societal impact of information technology, Penzias made 
significant contributions to our understanding of the chem- 
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istry of interstellar space, especially the complex molecules 
thought to underlie the origin of life. Subsequently moving 
to California, he advised and encouraged new hi-tech com- 


panies. 
[Bracher Rager (2"4 ed.)] 


PEOT (Heb. nixs; lit. “corners”), sidelocks grown in accor- 
dance with the prohibition of the Torah that “Ye shall not 
round the corners of your heads” (Lev. 19:27). The Talmud 
has interpreted this to mean that it is forbidden to “level 
the growth of hair on the temple from the back of the ears 
to the forehead” (Mak. 20b). The hair in this area may not 
be completely removed even with depilatory powder, scis- 
sors, or an electric shaver which may be used in shaving the 
face (see *Beard and Shaving). Although a negative precept, 
women are exempt from leaving peot since the parallel prohi- 
bition against “marring the corners of the beard” (Lev. 19:27; 
Kid. 1:7; Kid. 35b) obviously does not extend to women. Ac- 
cording to Maimonides a minimum of 40 hairs must be left 
for peot (Yad, Avodat Kokhavim, 12:6). However, the Shulhan 
Arukh (yp 181:9) rules in accordance with Rashi (Mak. 20a) 
that hair must be allowed to grow in front of the ears until 
it reaches the upper cheekbones (zygomatic arch). However, 
the maximum length of peot has been determined by the cus- 
tom of a particular time and place rather than by halakhah. 
The kabbalistic writings of Isaac *Luria attribute great signif- 
icance to peot because the numerical value (see *Gematria) 
of peah, 86, is the same as the numerical value of Elohim (i.e., 
God). It has become customary for Hasidim and Orthodox 
Yemenites to leave peot, either short ones which are curled 
behind the ears or long ones hanging down at the sides of 
the head. 


PEPPER (Heb. 798, pilpel), the fruit of the perennial creep- 
ing plant Piper nigrum, which grows in India and in the neigh- 
boring tropical regions. The Hebrew name, like its English 
one, is derived from the Sanskrit pippali. Probably it was first 
brought to Erez Israel after the expeditions of Alexander the 
Great. R. Johanan notes that in former times pepper was not 
yet available for spicing roast meat and roquet was used in- 
stead (Er. 28b). Pepper was an expensive spice and sometimes 
the seeds of bitter vetch were used as a substitute (Eccles. R. 
6:1). In the time of the Mishnah and the Talmud, people were 
very fond of pepper and attempts may have been made to cul- 
tivate it. The aggadah states that the emperor Hadrian chal- 
lenged Joshua b. Hananiah to the effect that despite the Land 
of Israel’s virtues it lacked some things, such as pepper, and in 
reply Joshua brought him pepper from Nizhana (seemingly 
a locality in Upper Galilee) in order to prove “that the Land 
of Israel lacks nothing” (Eccles. R. 2:8, no. 2; see also *Cinna- 
mon). R. Meir uses the same phrase about pepper and adds 
that it is subject to the law of *orlah just like other local trees 
(Ber. 36b). In addition to its use as a spice, pepper was also 
used to dispel halitosis and a woman was permitted to go out 
on the Sabbath with a peppercorn in her mouth (Shab. 6:5). A 
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proverb had it that “Better one peppercorn than a basket full 
of gourds” (Meg. 7a). The term *pilpul (Avot 6:6; Tem. 16a) is 
connected with pilpel and from it is derived the verb palpel, to 
show sharpwittedness in learning. In the Middle Ages, pep- 
per was a medium of exchange and was called “black money.” 
A species resembling pepper is pilpela arikhta, long pepper 
(Pes. 42b), extracted from the bunches of unripe fruit of the 
species Piper longum. In Israel today the name pilpel is ap- 
plied to the decorative tree Schinus molle and also to paprika, 
both of which originate in America and were unknown to 
the ancients. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Krauss, Tal Arch, 1 (1910), 118f.; Loew, Flora, 
3 (1924), 49-62. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Feliks, Ha-Tzome’ah, 125. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


PEPPER, JOSEPH (1904-°), British meteorologist. Born in 
London, Pepper began work at the Meteorological Office, then 
under the supervision of the Air Ministry, in 1932. During 
the 1930s and World War 11, he served as a meteorologist and 
weather forecaster in the Royal Air Force and Royal Navy in 
various parts of the world, including the Atlantic Ocean, Cy- 
prus, and Singapore. He published research on the winds of 
the North Atlantic Ocean and, while engaged in various other 
tasks, began writing a work on climatic conditions in various 
parts of the world, together with an analysis of information 
gathered during the 1940s and the early 1950s on the Antarctic 
region. One result of this work was his book, The Meteorology 
of the Falkland Islands and Dependencies 1944-1950 (1954). Be- 
fore his retirement from government service Pepper prepared 
a comprehensive work on the rules of forecasting. He subse- 
quently taught at the Central London Polytechnic. 


[Dov Ashbel] 


PERAHIA, MURRAY (1947- ), U.S. pianist and conductor. 
Born in New York City into a Sephardi family, Perahia began 
studying piano in 1952 with Jeanette Haien. In 1966, he entered 
Mannes College, New York, where he studied composition and 
conducting. He continued his piano studies with Balsam, and 
later with Horszowski. He had collaborated in chamber mu- 
sic with such outstanding musicians as Casals and members 
of the Budapest Quartet before his debut with the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra (1972). Later that year he gained in- 
ternational fame as prizewinner at the Leeds International 
Piano Competition. His memorable London debut ina recital 
revealed him to be a pianist of rare sensitivity and intelligence. 
Perahia appeared as soloist with the leading orchestras and 
conductors. From 1981 until 1989, he was artistic co-director of 
the Aldeburgh Festival, where he previously collaborated with 
Benjamin Britten and Peter Pears. In 1992 a hand injury com- 
pelled him to withdraw from public performances. In 1994 he 
returned to the stage as a soloist. At the core of his repertoire 
are works by Mozart, Chopin, Schumann, Brahms, and Bach. 
He reestablished the Haendel suites and many of the Scarlatti 
sonatas as a rewarding repertory for pianists. Perahia has won 
numerous music awards - among them the Avery Fisher Prize 
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(1975). He is an honorary fellow of the Royal College of Music 
and the Royal Academy of Music. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online; Baker’s Biographical 
Dictionary (1997). 
[Max Loppert / Naama Ramot (24 ed.)] 


PERAHYAH, AARON BEN HAYYIM ABRAHAM HaA- 
KOHEN (16272-1697), rabbi and halakhic authority of *Sa- 
lonika. Perahyah was born in Salonika and studied there un- 
der Asher b. Ardut ha-Kohen, Hasdai ha-Kohen *Perahyah, 
and *Hayyim Shabbetai. In 1689 he succeeded Elijah *Covo 
as chief rabbi of Salonika. He was regarded as an important 
posek among Salonika rabbis. 

His works are: Parah Matteh Aharon (2 parts, Amster- 
dam, 1703), responsa which reflect the contemporary condi- 
tion of Turkish Jewry in general and of Salonikan Jewry in par- 
ticular; Pirhei Kehunnah (ibid., 1709), novellae to the tractates 
Bava Kamma, Bava Mezia, Ketubbot, Gittin, Avodah Zarah, 
and Kiddushin; Bigdei Kehunnah (Saloniki, 1753), eulogies and 
homilies; and Zikhron Devarim (ibid., 1758), source references 
for the Arbaah Turim of *Jacob b. Asher. In his Parah Mat- 
teh Aharon he mentions another work, on *Alfasi, of which 
nothing is known. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or, 136-7; M. Molho, Essai d’une 
Monographie sur la Famille Perahia a Thessaloniki (1938), 33-44; LS. 
Emmanuel, Mazzevot Saloniki, 2 (1968), 491-4. 


[Abraham David] 


PERAHYAH, HASDAI BEN SAMUEL HA-KOHEN 
(21605-1678), rabbi and halakhist. Perahyah belonged to a 
well-known family in Salonika. He was one of the outstanding 
disciples of *Hayyim Shabbetai. In 1647 he was appointed one 
of the dayyanim of the old Italian community of the city. In 
1671, after the death of Menahem Shullam, he was appointed 
chief rabbi there, and served, apparently, until his death. 

Perahyah left behind homilies, novellae, and responsa. 
His collected responsa, Torat Hesed, were published in Salon- 
ika in 1722, and others appear in the works of his associates 
and disciples. Among his pupils were Daniel Gerasi, Jacob di 
Boton, and his kinsman, Aaron ha-Kohen *Perahyah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Molho, Essai d'une Monographie sur la 
Famille Perahia a Thessaloniki (1938), 27-33; 1S. Emmanuel, Mazzevot 
Saloniki, 1 (1963), 403-6, no. 908. 

[Abraham David] 


PERAHYAH BEN NISSIM (13 century), talmudist. No bio- 
graphical details are known of him. In a document dated 1240 
he is mentioned as being in Fostat, Egypt. In 1247 he wrote a 
commentary on the halakhot of Isaac *Alfasi and a manuscript 
of it in the tractate Shabbat, written in 1304, is preserved in 
the Bodleian Library. 

Extracts from the work are cited in the novellae on Mai- 
monides’ Mishneh Torah, which are published at the begin- 
ning of the Maaseh Rokeah of Masud Roke’ah, and additional 
fragments were published by Assaf in Kirjath Sepher. Many of 
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ARKANSAS, state in the south central part of the United 
States. It had an estimated Jewish population of 3,000 in 1967 
out of a general population of 1,980,600 and 2,000 out of a to- 
tal population of 2,673,400 in 2000. The first documented Jew- 
ish settler in Arkansas was Abraham Block, who came in 1823 
and established a store at Washington, Arkansas (now known 
as Old Washington State Park), located on the Southwest Trail. 
He was a fairly wealthy man, husband of Frances “Fannie” 
Isaacs, whose father, Isaiah *Isaacs, was the initial Jewish settler 
in Richmond, Virginia. Block was acquainted with early Texas 
luminaries, such as Sam Houston, Davy Crockett, Stephen 
Austin, and Jim Bowie. Block’s neighbor, smithy James Black, 
forged the famous Bowie knife. (Block’s two-story home still 
stands.) He was followed to Arkansas by the brothers Jacob, 
Hyman, and Louis Mitchell, who immigrated to Hot Springs 
in 1830. They became successful merchants, conducting a large 
business between Fort Smith, Little Rock, and Hot Springs. In 
1839 the eldest of the brothers, Jacob, organized a stagecoach 
line between Little Rock and Hot Springs. Samuel Adler, father 
of Cyrus *Adler, settled in Van Buren in the late 1850s. 

From 1830 until the close of the Civil War Jews went to 
Arkansas sporadically. Some 200 Jewish merchants were in 
the state by 1860 and more than 70 served in the Confeder- 
ate Army. Several were captured, and two lost their lives. Max 
Frauenthal, a Civil War hero, settled at Conway in 1872 and 
established what became one of the state’s largest stores. After 
1865 there was a large influx of Jews into the state. A number 
of towns were named for Jews, including such men as Louis 
and Joseph Altheimer, Adolph Felsenthal, J.D. Goldman, and 
Morris Levy, all of whom played vital roles in the state’s his- 
tory. Several sawmill towns were named for Jewish men, such 
as Henry Berger, Sol Bertig, and Victor Waldstein. At the close 
of the Civil War, the increase in the number of Jews led to the 
establishment of congregations throughout the state: Anshe 
Emeth in Pine Bluff and Bnai Israel in Little Rock formed con- 
gregations almost simultaneously in 1866-67; Beth El in Hel- 
ena (1867); Beth El Emeth in Camden (1869); House of Israel 
in Hot Springs (1875); Mount Sinai in Texarkana (1876); Tem- 
ple of Israel in Fort Smith (1880) merged with a second con- 
gregation and formed United Hebrew Congregation (1886); 
Orthodox Shul in Jonesboro (1892); Temple Israel in Jones- 
boro (1896); Agudath Achim in Little Rock (1904); Beth El in 
Newport (1904); Dermott Congregation in Dermott (1905); 
Pnai Israel in Pine Bluff (1907); Sheareth Israel in Hot Springs 
(1907); Bene Israel in Eudora (1912); Brith Sholom in Osceola 
(1912); Bnai Israel in Fort Smith (1913); Tifereth Israel in For- 
rest City (1914); Marianna Congregation in Marianna (1914); 
Ahavah Achim in Wynne (1915); Ohev Zedek in El Dorado 
(1920s); Reform Congregation in El Dorado (1920s); Temple 
Israel in Pine Bluff (1921); Temple Israel in Blytheville (1936); 
Beth Israel in El Dorado (1940s); Meir Chayim in McGehee 
(1947); Beth Jacob in Hot Springs (1950); Temple Shalom in 
Fayetteville (1981); Lubavitch of Arkansas in Little Rock (1992). 
The Chabad-Lubavitch Hebrew Academy of Arkansas was 
opened in Little Rock in 2003 with 16 students. An outstanding 
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philanthropic institution is the Leo N. Levi Memorial Hospital 
(now Levi Hospital) established in 1914 in Hot Springs. 

In 1931 the Jews of Arkansas formed a Kehillah-type or- 
ganization, the Arkansas Jewish Assembly, which sought to 
strengthen the scattered Jews of the state. Supplying spiritual 
leaders to small congregations, promoting Jewish educational 
programs and youth groups, and holding yearly conventions, it 
was successful until 1951, when Jewish Federations began ful- 
filling such functions. Jews have occupied important govern- 
ment positions in Arkansas, including Jacob Trieber, United 
States District Court judge, 1900-27 (first Jewish Federal 
judge), and Sam Frauenthal, associate justice of the Arkansas 
Supreme Court. In 1997 Annabelle C. Imber, a Jew by choice, 
was the first woman elected to the Arkansas State Supreme 
Court. Many other Jewish citizens have served as mayors, al- 
dermen, councilmen, and state senators and representatives. 

Rabbi Ira E. Sanders, leader of Congregation B'nai Israel 
of Little Rock from 1926-63 (and as rabbi emeritus until his 
death in 1985), was an outspoken proponent of integration 
during the 1957 school crisis. He was followed in 1963 by Rabbi 
E.E. Palnick, who continued the civil rights efforts of his pre- 
decessor. Little Rock’s Jewish women were prominent workers 
in the Women’s Emergency Committee, which sought to re- 
open the city’s high schools, which were closed by Gov. Orval 
Faubus after the desegregation order. 

Of the 30 documented congregations established in the 
state between 1866 and 2004, only a few survive. Jewish com- 
munities with active congregations are located in Little Rock 
(3), Bentonville, Fayetteville, Fort Smith, Hot Springs, Jones- 
boro, and Helena (the latter two have but a handful of ad- 
herents). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.K. Bauman and B. Kalin, (eds.), The Quiet 
Voices: Southern Rabbis and Black Civil Rights, 1880s to 1990s (1997), 
95-120; C.G. LeMaster, A Corner of the Tapestry: A History of the Jew- 
ish Experience in Arkansas, 1820s-1990s (1994), 3-12; 43-46, 51-93, 
222-25, 309-31, 374-78; Sheppard, in: Arkansas State Gazetteer (1866), 
319-21, 324-29; AJHSP, 3 (1893), 24, 38; 6 (1897), 144, 149, 1505 19 (1910), 
96; Herndon, in: Centennial History of Arkansas, 2 (1922), 23, 100, 136, 
396, 739, 895, 984; D.E. Wagoner, Levi Arthritis Hospital: More Last- 


ing Than Marble or Stone (1984). 
[Carolyn G. LeMaster (24 ed.)] 
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PEREC, GEORGES 


the quotations from Maimonides given by MLL. Sachs in his 
Hiddushei ha-Rambam la-Talmud (1963) were taken from this 
work. A section of the work on chapters five and six was pub- 
lished at the end of the Siyya’ta di-Shemayya (1970). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Assaf, in: Sinai, 16 (1940), 106; idem, in: 
KS, 23 (1946-47), 233-5; Z. Benedict, in: KS, 28 (1952/53), 211-3; Mann, 
Egypt, 1 (1920), 248 n. 1, 2 (1922), 297 no. 1. 
{Shlomoh Zalman Havlin] 


PEREC, GEORGES (1936-1982), French author. Grand- 
son of Isaac Leib *Peretz’s nephew David, Georges Perec lost 
his father in the defense of France in 1940 and his mother in 
the deportation from *Drancy (February 1943). For the ma- 
jor part of the Nazi occupation of France, Perec was hidden 
in a Catholic boarding school at Villard-de-Lans (Isere) and 
after the Liberation he was brought up in Paris by his pater- 
nal aunt and her husband, a trader in fine pearls. Perec’s early 
orphanage marked him deeply, and lies near the root of his 
highly defended but engagingly unpretentious literary per- 
sonality. He was educated in Paris and at Etampes, where his 
philosophy teacher, Jean Duvignaud, encouraged him in his 
early decision to become a writer. Perec dropped out of a his- 
tory degree at the Sorbonne and constructed his own “uni- 
versity” through reading, through friendships (notably with a 
group of Yugoslav artists and thinkers), and through La Ligne 
générale (1958-60), a cultural movement aiming to renew 
Marxism from within. Perec did two years’ military service in 
a parachute regiment (1958-59), then worked briefly in mar- 
ket research before spending a year at Sfax, in Tunisia. From 
1961 until 1978 Perec was employed as a research librarian in 
a neurophysiological laboratory. 

Many of Perec’s early writings have been lost. Every one 
of his published works is an exercise in a different style. Les 
Choses. Une histoire des années soixante (Prix Renaudot, 1965; 
transl. as Things, A Story of the Sixties, 1990), is an ironical por- 
trait of a generation bewildered by the arrival of prosperity, 
written in a deceptively simple language intentionally echo- 
ing the style of Flaubert’s Sentimental Education; it made Perec 
famous as the “sociologist” of his own generation. Perec’s fol- 
lowing works were not in the same vein and were less widely 
read until the 1980s. Quel Petit Vélo a guidon chromé au fond 
de la cour? (1966) is a mock epic. Un homme qui dort (1967; 
transl. as A Man Asleep, 1990) is a second-person narrative of 
adolescent depression in which the technique of collage is used 
almost invisibly (a film version was made by Perec and Ber- 
nard Queysanne in 1974), and La Disparition (1968) is a murder 
mystery novel written under the constraint of a lipogram on 
e. Perec became well known in Germany for a series of radio 
plays: Die Maschine (1968, with Eugen Helmle), LAugmentation 
(1969), Tagstimmen (1971, with Eugen Helmle and Philippe 
Drogoz), etc. He also performed remarkable “alphabetic exer- 
cises” as a member of Ou Li Po (the “Workshop for Potential 
Literature” founded by Raymond Queneau) including palin- 
dromes, univocalics, and heterogrammatic poetry (Alphabets, 
1976). 
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Perec’s incessant formal innovations accompany a life- 
long concern with autobiography. La Boutique obscure (1973) 
is a record of his dreams; Espéces despaces (1974) is a per- 
sonal reflection on his relationship to spatiality; Je me sou- 
viens (1978; stage adaptation by Sami Frey, 1988) a record of 
“shared” memories. W ou le souvenir denfance (1975, incorpo- 
rating earlier texts, transl. as W or The Memory of Childhood, 
1988) is Perec’s most direct approach to self-description and 
self-analysis, conducted by unusual means. It consists of two 
apparently unrelated texts printed in alternating chapters, 
which converge on a common image, that of the concentration 
camp. Its deceptive design is to make the reader share some 
of the inextinguishable anguish and guilt of a childhood sur- 
vivor of the Holocaust. 

La Vie mode demploi (Prix Medicis, 1978; transl. as Life, 
A User’s Manual, 1987) is Perec’s masterpiece, “the last great 
event in the history of the novel” (Italo Calvino). It describes 
the contents of a block of flats at a frozen moment of time - 
June 23, 1975, towards eight in the evening - together with 
the life-histories of the characters and the objects (and even 
the cats) caught in the novelist-painter’s artfully calculated 
frame. Its success allowed Perec to live thereafter as a full-time 
writer. He pursued two projects related to the understand- 
ing of his own Jewish background: a “genealogical saga” of 
his family (unfinished), and a television essay on Ellis Island, 
as a kind of “alternative autobiography” (with Robert Bober, 
1979-80). He also produced a film, published a novella about 
a forged painting representing many other paintings, each of 
which refer in some way to Life, A User’s Manual (Un Cabi- 
net dAmateur, 1979), and continued to provide crosswords 
for the weekly magazine Le Point. After 1978, Perec also trav- 
eled widely, to Poland, America, Italy, and Australia, where 
he spent one month as writer in residence at the University 
of Queensland. He died, leaving many works incomplete. His 
unfinished “literary thriller” 53 Jours (53 Days) was published 
in 1989. Other works that have appeared in translation are El- 
lis Island, A Void (a novel written without the letter “e”), and 
‘Three by Perec. 

Perec’s standing in French and world literature has not 
ceased to grow since 1982, as the originality and underlying 
coherence of his extremely diverse output comes into clearer 
focus. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benabou, “Georges Perec et la judeité. in: 
Cahiers Georges Perec 1 (1985); C. Burgelin, Georges Perec (1988). ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Bellos, Georges Peres. A Life in Words (1993). 


[David Bellos] 


PEREFERKOVICH, NEHEMIAH (1871-1940), Russian 
Orientalist and philologist. Born in Stavropol, Caucasus, 
son of a *Cantonist soldier, he studied Oriental languages 
at the University of St. Petersburg. Beginning in 1893 he 
published essays, critical articles, and studies in Voskhod 
and other Russian-Jewish and Russian newspapers, under his 
own name or under the pseudonyms Al-Gavvas or Vostoch- 
nik. 
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He also wrote on Jewish history and literature for Russian 
encyclopedias and for the Yevreyskaya Entsiklopediya, of which 
he was an editor. His principal scientific work was a transla- 
tion of the Mishnah, the Tosefta, the Mekhilta, Sifra, and the 
tractate Berakhot of the Babylonian Talmud into Russian (8 
vols., 1898-1912), a popular work which was widely used by 
Jews and Christians alike. He also wrote popular books in Rus- 
sian on the problems of Judaism, the Talmud, and the Shulhan 
Arukh, as well as a textbook on Jewish history and religion for 
Jewish pupils attending Russian secondary schools. After the 
Revolution he settled in Riga, where he taught in local sec- 
ondary and high schools and contributed articles to the Jew- 
ish and Hebrew press on public issues. He dedicated himself 
to research on the Yiddish language, and wrote a dictionary 
of Hebrew words and expressions in Yiddish (Hebraizmen in 
Yidish, 1929, 1931”). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 2 (1927), 944-6; LNYL, 7 


(1968), 200-1. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


PEREIRA DE PAIVA, MOSES (17* century), Sephardi 
communal leader in Amsterdam. In 1686 he was head of a 
delegation to the Jewish community of *Cochin (India), sent 
to collect data on its history and way of life. He was warmly 
received by the leaders of the “white” Jewish community and 
his visit led to a close contact between the Jews of Amster- 
dam and Cochin, which lasted until Dutch rule over Malabar 
ended in 1795. On his return, he published Notisias dos Judeos 
de Cochim (Amsterdam, 1687), a comprehensive report on the 
origin, economic situation, traditions, and communal organi- 
zations of the “white” Jews, naming all the householders and 
particularly mentioning David Rahabi. He also deals with the 
“black” Jews, whom he calls the Malabar Jews, though accord- 
ing to him they are Jews only by religion and not by race. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Pereira de Paiva, Notisias dos Judeos de 
Cochim, ed. by M.B. Amzalak (1923), introd.; Souvenir Volume of 
Cochin Synagogue... (Cochin, 1968), 31-50; Steinscheider, Cat Bod, 


2723. 
[Walter Joseph Fischel] 


PEREIRE, EMILE (Jacob; 1800-1875) and ISAAC (1806- 
1880), French economists, bankers, and journalists. The Péreire 
brothers were the grandsons of Jacob Rodrigues *Péreire. Born 
and educated in Bordeaux, both became prominent disciples 
of Claude Henri de Rouvroy, Comte de St. Simon, and his so- 
cioeconomic system. After the dispersion of the St. Simonians, 
the Péreires turned to political and economic writing, and 
during the 1830s their articles in Le Globe, Le Temps, and Le 
Journal des Débats attracted much attention. Emile’s emphasis 
on railway development led James de *Rothschild to finance 
the Chemin de Fer du Nord and half a dozen other railway 
lines. In 1848 the Péreires gave up their cooperation with the 
Rothschilds and joined the *Foulds. Four years later, together 
with the Foulds and many other leading French financiers 
and politicians, they formed the Credit Mobilier, France’s first 
modern investment bank. After spectacular initial successes 
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PEREIRE, JACOB RODRIGUES 


the bank's fortunes sank with the Second Empire, and it was 
liquidated in 1867. Both Péreires were members of the French 
parliament and active in Jewish affairs. 

In 1832 Emile edited the St. Simonian Globe and, from 
1832 to 1835, Le National, the organ of the republican party. 
A boulevard in Paris was named after him. Isaac wrote Lecons 
sur Vindustrie et les finances (1832), Le réle de la Banque de 
France (1864), Principe de la constitution des banques (1865), 
and La question réligieuse (1878). In the late 1870s Isaac pub- 
lished his own paper, La Liberté, in which he advanced his po- 
litical and industrial views. Isaac’s son EUGENE (1831-1908), 
a civil engineer, railway administrator, and banker, was a 
member of the Chamber of Deputies and active in Jewish af- 
fairs. He inherited his grandfather’s interest in the education 
of deaf-mutes. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C.H. Castille, Les Fréres Péreire (1861); M. Ay- 
card, Histoire du Crédit Mobilier (1867); B. Mehrens, Die Entstehung 
und Entwicklung der grossen franzoesischen Kreditinstitute (1911); P.H. 
Emden, Money Powers of Europe (1938), index; H. Spiel, Fanny von 
Arnstein, oder Die Emanzipation (1962). 

[Joachim O. Ronall] 


PEREIRE (Pereira), JACOB RODRIGUES (1715-1780), 
French educator of deaf-mutes and communal leader. Péreire 
was born into a Marrano family in Berlanga, Spain. After his 
father’s death, Péreire was taken by his mother to France, and 
they returned to Judaism. Péreire’s studies in anatomy and 
physiology helped him in his work as the first French educa- 
tor of congenital deaf-mutes. He taught deaf-mutes to com- 
municate by articulating sounds and lip-reading rather than 
by the use of signs. He strove to educate pupils, regardless of 
their social class, to the maximum level of ability in relation 
to their probable future. His achievements brought him great 
distinction and a grant by King Louis xv. Other educators 
were inspired by Péreire’s work to efforts along similar lines, 
the best known of them being Edouard Séguin, a pioneer in 
the education of deaf-mutes. Péreire also gained distinction 
in other fields. A mathematical invention won him an annual 
pension and in 1753 his proposals for increasing the speed of 
sailing vessels received honorable mention. Péreire was active 
in Jewish life. In 1749 he became the voluntary counselor of 
the Sephardi community in Paris, and in 1761 was appointed 
officially to the position. Péreire himself wrote little, but his 
thought, as transmitted by Séguin, has received recognition 
in the educational writings of the 20" century. His works 
comprise a study of the articulation and vocabulary of a Ta- 
hitian native (1772) and Observations sur les Sourds et Muets, 
published by the Académie Royale des Sciences in 1778. His 
grandsons were Emile and Isaac *Péreire. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Boyd, From Locke to Montessori (1914), 
36-41; J. Fynne, Montessori and her Inspirers (1924), 13-62; E. Séguin, 
Jacob Rodrigues Péreire... (Fr., 1847); EF Hément, Jacob Rodrigues 
Péreire... (Fr., 1875); F. Manuel Alves, Os judeus no distrito de Bra- 
ganca (1925), xcviii-civ; La Rochelle, in: REJ, 4 (1882), 150 ff; L. Kahn, 
Les Juifs a Paris (1889), 52, 54, 58-59. 

[William W. Brickman] 
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PEREK SHIRAH 


PEREK SHIRAH (Heb. 717¥ 778; “chapter of song”), a short, 
anonymous tract containing a collection of hymnic sayings 
in praise of the creator placed in the mouths of His creatures. 
All creation, except man, is represented — the natural and su- 
pernatural orders, inanimate nature, the heavens and all their 
hosts, the world of plants, and the world of animals - each ac- 
cording to its kind. Together the hymns comprise a kind of 
cosmic song of praise by the whole of creation. They are set in 
a prose midrashic framework imparting a firm literary struc- 
ture to a collection that in itself lacks textual continuity. Most 
of the “hymns” are in fact biblical verses, the greater part of 
them citations from Psalms. At the end of Perek Shirah there 
are pseudepigraphic additions, apparently of a later date, prais- 
ing the one who says Perek Shirah. The connection between 
many of these texts and the creature uttering the praise in 
each hymn is not clear. The anthropomorphism of creation 
in the composition, at first sight totally foreign to the spirit of 
Judaism, has, from the first references in literature until the 
most recent, given rise to violent opposition and accusations 
of forgery. Consequently there have been various attempts, 
some apologetic, to deny the work’s apparent simplicity in fa- 
vor of a philosophical-allegorical, talmudic-didactic, or kab- 
balistic-mystical interpretation. 

The text has been preserved in several manuscripts, in- 
cluding genizah fragments, the earliest dating from about the 
tenth century. The versions differ considerably in content and 
arrangement, and classification of the manuscripts reveals the 
existence of three distinct traditions: Oriental, Sephardi, and 
Ashkenazi. The first printed edition, with a commentary by 
Moses b. Joseph de *Trani (printed as an appendix to his Beit 
ha-Elohim; Venice, 1576), was followed by dozens of corrupt 
editions, generally accompanied by commentaries. 

Perek Shirah is first mentioned in a polemical work of 
*Salmon b. Jeroham, a Jerusalem Karaite of the first half of 
the tenth century. References to it can be found in European 
sources at the end of the 12" century, and from the 13" century 
onward various interpretations are known, mainly kabbalistic. 
It would seem that from the outset Perek Shirah was intended 
as a liturgical text, as also seems apparent from the pseude- 
pigraphic mystical additions. In the early Ashkenazi manu- 
scripts it was included in mahzorim and collections of special 
prayers in close proximity to prayers issuing from circles of 
*Hasidei Ashkenaz. The spread of the later custom of reciting 
Perek Shirah as a prayer and its inclusion in printed siddurim 
was mainly due to the influence of the Safed kabbalists. 

Talmudic and midrashic sources contain hymns on the 
creation usually based on homiletic expansions of metaphori- 
cal descriptions and personifications of the created world in 
the Bible. The explicitly homiletic background of some of the 
hymns in Perek Shirah indicates a possible connection between 
the rest and tannaitic and amoraic homiletics, and suggests a 
hymnal index to well-known, but mostly unpreserved, homi- 
letics. The origin of this work, the period of its composition, 
and its significance may be deduced from literary parallels. 
A tannaitic source in the tractate Hagigah of the Jerusalem 
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(Hag. 2:1, 77a-b) and Babylonian Talmud (Hag. 12a-14b), on 
hymns of nature associated with apocalyptic visions and with 
the teaching of maaseh bereshit, serves as a key to Perek Shi- 
rah’s close spiritual relationship with this literature. Parallels 
to it can be found in apocalyptic literature, in mystic layers 
in talmudic literature, in Jewish mystical prayers surviving in 
fourth-century Greek Christian compositions, in Heikhalot 
literature, and in *Merkabah mysticism. The affinity of Perek 
Shirah with Heikhalot literature, which abounds in hymns, 
can be noted in the explicitly mystic introduction to the seven 
crowings of the cock - the only non-hymnal text in the collec- 
tion - and the striking resemblance between the language of 
the additions and that of *Shi’ur Komah and other examples of 
this literature. In Seder Rabbah de-Bereshit, a Heikhalot tract, 
in conjunction with the description of maaseh bereshit, there 
is a clear parallel to Perek Shirah’s praise of creation and to the 
structure of its hymns. The concept reflected in this source is 
based on a belief in the existence of angelic archetypes of cre- 
ated beings who mediate between God and His creation, and 
express their role through singing hymns. As the first inter- 
pretations of Perek Shirah also bear witness to its mystic char- 
acter and angelologic significance, it would appear to be an 
apocalyptic chapter of Heikhalot literature. 

Some parallels to Perek Shirah exist outside Hebrew lit- 
erature: the Testament of Adam (preserved in Syriac, Greek, 
and in later translations), which contains horaries of praise 
by the whole of creation framed in an apocalyptic angelologic 
vision similar to that in Seder Rabbah de-Bereshit, the Greek 
Physiologus of the second century, which reveals structural 
and formal parallels to Perek Shirah; and Islamic oral tradi- 
tions (Hadith) and Ikhwan al-Safa’ (“Sincere Brethren”), writ- 
ings on the praise of created beings. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Steinschneider, in: HB, 13 (1875), 103-6; 
Ginzberg, Legends, 1 (1909), 42-46; 5 (1925), 60-62; Scholem, Mysti- 
cism, 62: M. Beit-Arié, “Perek Shirah; critical ed., 2 vols. (Ph.D. the- 


sis, Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 1966). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
J.M. Baumgarten, in: RQ, 36 (1978), 575-78. 


[Malachi Beit-Arie] 


PERELMAN, CHAIM (1912-1984), Belgian philosopher. 
Perelman, who was born in Warsaw, Poland, became profes- 
sor of logic and metaphysics at the Université Libre in Brus- 
sels in 1944. He was also dean of the faculty of philosophy and 
letters and director of the Ecoles des Sciences de Education. 
Many of his early writings dealt with mathematical logic. In 
later years he was especially concerned with the concept of 
justice and with forms of discursive reasoning other than de- 
ductive reasoning. 

A full statement of his theory of argument is presented 
in the two-volume Traité de Argumentation (1958), published 
jointly with Mme. L. Olbrechts-Tyteca. Some of his other ma- 
jor works are De l’Arbitraire dans la Connaissance (1933), De la 
Justice (1945), Justice et Raison (1963), and Rhétorique et Phi- 
losophie (1952). He published numerous articles in philosoph- 
ical journals. Perelman was secretary-general of the Fédéra- 
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tion Internationale des Sociétés de Philosophie, president of 
the Société Belge de Philosophie and of the Société Belge de 
Logique et Philosophie des Sciences. He was a member of the 
board of governors of the Hebrew University, and the secre- 
tary-general of the Belgian Friends of the Hebrew University. 
Justice, Law and Argument (essays) and The Realm of Rhetoric 
appeared in English translation in 1980. 


[Myriam M. Malinovich] 


PERELMAN, RONALD OWEN (1943- ), U.S. financier. 
To many people, Perelman symbolized the corporate-raider 
rogue of the 1980s, a highly visible and aggressive business- 
man who achieved power and immense wealth by buying and 
selling companies. His strategy usually involved the issuance 
of “junk bonds,’ high-yield, high-risk instruments often likely 
to default. His private life - his extravagant homes, multiple 
marriages, and a bitter child-custody case — was sometimes 
as high-profile and controversial as his professional deeds. At 
the same time, Perelman, a devout Jew, contributed millions 
to Jewish-related causes, including the Ronald O. Perelman 
Institute for Judaic Studies, endowed in 1995 at Princeton Uni- 
versity in New Jersey. 

Perelman began his career in Philadelphia, where he 
was raised. In 1966, after earning an undergraduate degree 
at the University of Pennsylvania and an M.B.A. at the Uni- 
versity’s Wharton School of Business, he went to work for his 
father, Raymond Perelman, the owner of a sheet-metal busi- 
ness. When he was 35, he moved to New York to strike out 
on his own. In 1979, with the aid of a $1.7 million loan from 
his first wife, a Philadelphia heiress, he purchased 40 per 
cent of Cohen Hatfield Industries, a jewelry store operator. 
He stripped the company of its non-performing assets and 
within a short time had the leverage to acquire MacAndrews 
& Forbes, a holding company, for $45.7 million. He sold its 
cyclical textile business, but kept its two biggest generators 
of cash, a licorice-extract business and a chocolate company, 
selling the latter in 1986 for $45 million. By issuing millions of 
dollars in junk bonds, Perelman was also able to buy a series 
of diverse companies, including Consolidated Cigars, Movie 
Labs, Technicolor, Video Corp. and Pantry Pride. In 1986, he 
completed one of the decade's most bitterly contested take- 
overs, acquiring 83% of Revlon, the venerable cosmetics and 
fragrance giant founded by Charles H. *Revson in 1923. Rev- 
lon, once dominant in the beauty business, had been strug- 
gling for years and Perelman saw an opportunity to get it at 
a price lower than its potential. Opposed by Revlon’s board, 
he fought a long and contentious court battle and was able to 
win the company in a $1.8 billion leveraged buyout, becoming 
chairman. Reversing the decline of the fading but well-known 
firm proved daunting. Already beset by thinning margins, 
increasing competition, a loss of department store business, 
and an ill-fated plunge into health care products, Revlon had 
accumulated close to $1 billion in debt, which Perelman as- 
sumed when he took over. A publicly owned firm when Perel- 
man acquired it, Revlon went private in 1987, remaining so 
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until 1996, when it was again listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange. That did not keep it from falling even deeper into 
debt and Perelman was forced to use hundreds of millions of 
dollars of his own money to keep Revlon afloat. His personal 
fortune, once estimated at $6.5 billion, had fallen to half that 
figure by 2004, when Revlon's debt load was approaching $2 
billion. At the same time, the company - which had not re- 
corded a profit since 1997 - was embarking on a program 
aimed at halving its debt in two years. 


[Mort Sheinman (2"¢ ed.)] 


PERELMAN, SIDNEY JOSEPH (1904-1979), U.S. humor- 
ist. Perelman was born in Brooklyn, but grew up in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, and studied at Brown University, where 
he edited a humorous magazine. He began his professional 
career in 1925 as a contributor to the humor magazines Judge 
and College Humor and began to write for the movies in 1930. 
From 1934 he published amusing or satirical pieces in the 
New Yorker, to which he contributed steadily for more than 
30 years. 

Perelman’s versatility as a humorist extended to the the- 
ater. Among his better known comedies are One Touch of Ve- 
nus (1943), written in collaboration with Ogden Nash, and 
The Beauty Part (1963). His work for the movies included 
scripts for the *Marx Brothers, and his screenplay for the 
movie Around the World in Eighty Days won him the New 
York Critics Award as the Best Screen Writer of 1956. He also 
wrote three amusing travel books: Westward Ha! (1948), The 
Swiss Family Perelman (1950), and Eastward Ha! (1977). Other 
works include Dawn Ginsbergh’s Revenge (1929); Strictly from 
Hunger (1937); Look Who's Talking (1940); Crazy Like a Fox 
(1944); The Best of S.J. Perelman (1947); Listen to the Mocking 
Bird (1949); The Road to Miltown; or, Under the Spreading At- 
rophy (1957); The Rising Gorge (1961); Chicken Inspector No. 23 
(1966); Baby, It’s Cold Inside (1970); Vinegar Puss (1975); The 
Last Laugh (1981); and That Old Gang O’Mine: The Early and 
Essential S.J. Perelman (1984). 

The bulk of Perelman’s work was made up of the relatively 
brief New Yorker pieces. A continuous sparkle of fantastic wit 
animates his writing, whether it be burlesque, parody, or satire. 
Perelman exploited all the possibilities of the English language 
for comic effects, especially through the devices of pun and an- 
ticlimax. With mingled compassion and mockery, he pointed 
up the weakness and folly of the individual as a puppet and 
victim of 20'b-century society and its mass media. In a 1975 
interview with the Philadelphia Inquirer, Perelman commented 
on the demise of the light satiric essay as well as the tempering 
of his own comic tone in his later years: “It is not easy to sati- 
rize the absurd when the absurd has become official.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N.W. Yates, American Humorist (1964), 
331-50; Paris Review, Writers at Work, second series (1963), 241-56; 
S.J. Kunitz, Twentieth Century Authors, first supplement (1955), incl. 
bibl. aDD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Teicholz (ed.), Conversations with 
S.J. Perelman (1995). 


[Israel J. Kapstein / Robert L. DelBane (2"4 ed.)] 
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PERELMANN, JEROHMAN JUDAH LEIB BEN SOLO- 
MON ZALMAN (1835-1896), Lithuanian talmudist known 
as Ha-Gadol mi-Minsk (“the great scholar of Minsk”). Perel- 
mann was born in Brest-Litovsk (Brisk), and in his youth he 
studied in Kovno at the yeshivah of Israel *Lipkin of Salant, 
where he was renowned as the “Brisk prodigy.’ In 1865 he was 
appointed rabbi of Seltso, in 1875 of Pruzhany, and in 1883 of 
Minsk, where he served until his death. He was one of the 
rabbis who supported the Hovevei Zion movement. His re- 
sponsum about this matter was published in Sinai (6 (1940), 
210-21). His Or Gadol (192.4), consisting of responsa and stud- 
ies mostly on Even ha-Ezer, together with a small portion on 
Orah Hayyim and Yoreh Deah, was published by his son Isa- 
iah together with notes, glosses, and novellae. His Or Gadol 
ve-Yitron ha-Or, notes and novellae on the Mishnah, was pub- 
lished in the Romm Vilna edition of the Mishnah. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Eisenstadt, Rabbanei Minsk (1898), 34, 
62f.; D. Katz, Tenuat ha-Musar, 2 (1959), 449-52; Yahadut Lita, 1 
(1960), index; 3 (1967), 80f.; Habermann, in; Aresheth, 3 (1961), 135. 
[Samuel Abba Horodezky] 


PEREMYSHLYANY (Pol. Przemyslany), town in Lvov dis- 
trict, Ukraine. Peremyshlyany was part of Poland until the 
partition of 1772 when it was annexed by Austria. Regained 
by independent Poland in 1919, it belonged to the province 
of Tarnopol. In 1945 it was incorporated into Soviet Ukraine. 
The Jewish community was already active during the pe- 
riod of the *Council of the Four Lands and became particu- 
larly famous during the 18» and 19" centuries because of its 
dynasty of hasidic leaders. These included R. Aaron Leib of 
Peremyshlyany (d. in Erez Israel, 1773) who was the son of R. 
Meir of Peremyshlyany, known as “the First” or “the Great”; 
both were disciples of *Israel b. Eliezer Baal Shem Tov. The 
son of R. Aaron Leib was R. Meir of *Peremyshlyany, one of 
the most outstanding personalities among the zaddikim of 
Galicia. The town expanded during the 19‘ century. In 1865 
the combined population was about 2,200 and by 1921 there 
were 4,093 inhabitants, including 2,051 Jews. In the 1933 elec- 
tions to the Jewish community council a Zionist delegate was 
elected president. The interest-free loan fund and the orphan- 
age were among the most active welfare institutions. As a re- 
sult of antisemitic agitation, a bomb was thrown into the bet 
ha-midrash in 1935. 

[Shimshon Leib Kirshenboim] 
Holocaust Period 
The number of Jews had grown to nearly 6,000 in 1941 with 
the influx of refugees from the vicinity and from western Po- 
land. The German forces arrived on July 1, 1941. Three days 
later they burned down the main synagogue and pushed a 
number of Jews into the flames. In the fall of 1941 kidnappings 
for labor camps in Kurowice and Jaktorow began. About 500 
Jewish men were taken on Oct. 5, 1941, to Brzezina forest and 
murdered. In May 1942 a Gestapo official removed the inmates 
of the Jewish hospital and killed them. Other acts of terror 
continued at the end of July and in September until the end 
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of 1942. Most of the victims were sent to *Belzec extermina- 
tion camp. In August 1942 a ghetto was set up, to include Jews 
from *Glinyany and Swirz as well. On May 23, 1943, the ghetto 
was wiped out and the city declared *judenrein. 

After the war the Jewish community was not renewed in 
Peremyshlyany. A number of Jews who came out of the forests 
or from hiding, along with a number of returnees from the 
Soviet Union, came to their native town, but most emigrated 
either to Israel via Poland or to other countries abroad. In the 
late 1960s there were about five Jewish families in the town. 


[Aharon Weiss] 


PEREMYSHLYANY, MEIR BEN AARON LEIB OF (1780?- 
1850), hasidic zaddik. He was the grandson of R. Meir of Pere- 
myshlyany, a disciple of *Israel b. Eliezer Ba’al Shem Tov (the 
Besht), who, according to a later hasidic tradition, assisted the 
Baal Shem Tov in his struggle against the *Frankists. R. Meir, 
who was born in Peremyshlyany, Galicia, was a disciple of 
Mordecai of Kremenets. In 1813, the year of his father’s death, 
he became rabbi in Peremyshlyany and leader of the hasidic 
community there. As a result of a slander against him, he was 
compelled to leave for Lipkany, Bessarabia, where he held rab- 
binical office. This episode is mentioned by his Hasidim and in 
a document of the Austrian authorities of 1827. Meir lived in 
Lipkany for three years and became involved in a dispute with 
the Hasidim of Abraham Joshua *Heschel of Apta (Opatow). 
To this may be added the testimony of Abraham (Dov) Baer 
*Gottlober according to which Meir was always accustomed 
to live in the border towns, and that he changed his place of 
residence several times. From Lipkany he returned to Pere- 
myshlyany and in 1843 he moved to Nikolayev, where he lived 
for the last seven years of his life. 

In 1826 Joseph *Perl applied to the Austrian authorities 
for permission to reprint the Sefer Vikkuah (of Israel *Loebl, 
1798). At the end of this volume was a list of hasidic leaders, 
among whom was the name of Meir of Shebsh. Perl changed 
the name to Meir Shebseir, in accordance with the reading 
in a manuscript. The Austrian censorship wrongly identified 
Meir Shebseir with Meir of Peremyshlyany and as a result or- 
dered an enquiry as to whether he and the other hasidic rab- 
bis were in opposition to the government, encouraging their 
followers to disobey the law, but the results of the investiga- 
tion were negative. In 1839 the police of Lvov submitted to the 
government an indictment against “miracle-workers,’ which 
contained, among others, the name of Meir of Peremyshly- 
any. The government ordered an investigation, the results of 
which are unknown. 

Meir was on friendly terms with Israel of *Ruzhin, whom 
he assisted in crossing the border when the latter was perse- 
cuted by the authorities, and Solomon b. Judah Aaron *Kluger 
of Brody, who eulogized Meir upon his death. In Megalleh 
Temirin by Joseph Perl some of Meir’s actions are described 
with derision, e.g., that he engaged in the healing of the sick 
and childless women. Meir was accustomed to spend his 
money freely among the poor, as related by both his Hasidim 
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and a maskil, Dr. Solomon Rubin, opposed to Hasidism. He 
was known for his strange behavior, which his Hasidim inter- 
preted as being merely external and his opponents as insan- 
ity. He gained popularity as a zaddik and had many follow- 
ers. Reports of the miracles which he performed were at first 
circulated orally and later in print. 

Meir made no original contribution to hasidic doctrine, 
nor did he write any halakhic or homiletical works. After his 
death, however, his followers collected his teachings which 
were included in various works or handed down from hearsay; 
among them the following three works in Yiddish: Maaseh 
Nora me-ha-Zaddik... R. Meir mi-Peremyshlani, Eyn Emese 
Mayse fun R. Meir’ mi-Peremyshlany, and Shivhei R. Meir. 

They were collected and published in Divrei Me’ir (1909), 
Or ha-Me’ir (1926), and Margenita de-Rabbi Meir (ed. Mar- 
galioth, 1926). A Seder Hakkafot (“Order of the Hakkafot 
[for Simhat Torah],” 1891) which he composed was also pub- 
lished. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Layfer, Tiferet Maharam (19587); I. Berger, 
Eser Atarot (1910), 37-56; M.H. Brawer, Zikhronot Av u-Veno (1966), 
15-16; M. Ben-Yehezkel, Sefer ha-Maasiyyot, 1 (1968°), 108-13; 2 
(1968*), 301-3; 4 (1968°), 85-87; 5 (1968°), 420-4; 6 (1968°), 269-72; 
A.B. Gottlober, Zikhronot mi-Ymei Neuray, in: Ha-Boker Or, 5 (1880), 
310; 6 (1881), 162, 168-9, 289; Horodezky, Hasidut, index; R. Mahler, 
Ha-Hasidut ve-ha-Haskalah (1961), index; Ch. Shmeruk, in: Zion, 


21 (1956); 94. 
[Zeev Gries] 


PERES (Persky), SHIMON (1923- _), Israeli statesman, chair- 
man of the Israel Labor Party 1977-92, 1995-97, and 2003-05, 
member of the Knesset since the Fourth Knesset; prime min- 
ister of Israel 1984-86 and 1995-96. Born in Vishneva, in Belo- 
russia, Peres immigrated with his family to Palestine in 1934. 
He attended the Ge’ulah School in Tel Aviv and the Agricul- 
tural School at Ben-Shemen. In 1940 he was one of the found- 
ers of kibbutz Alummot, and served as secretary of Tenwat ha- 
No”r ha-Oved ve-ha-Lomed youth movement. Peres started 
to work with David *Ben-Gurion and Levi *Eshkol in the 
*Haganah command in 1947, and continued to serve them af- 
ter the establishment of the state. In 1949 he was appointed 
head of the Ministry of Defense mission to the U.S., which was 
engaged in purchasing military equipment. In 1950 he was ap- 
pointed temporary head of the naval services in the rpg. In 
1952 he was appointed deputy director general of the Ministry 
of Defense and the following year director general. In 1955, af- 
ter it became known that President Gamal Abdel Nasser of 
Egypt had signed a major arms deal with Czechoslovakia, 
Peres helped forge close ties with France, which also viewed 
Nasser as an enemy. In 1959 he was assigned the task of setting 
up the nuclear reactor in Dimonah. He also played a major 
role in rehabilitating Israel’s arms industries, and advanced the 
development of the Israel Aircraft Industry (141). 

Peres was first elected to the Fourth Knesset in 1959 on 
the Mapai list, and was appointed deputy minister of defense - 
a position he held until 1965. In that year he left Mapai; to- 
gether with Ben-Gurion, Moshe *Dayan, and others, he was 
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one of the founders of the *Rafi party, and was appointed 
its secretary general. When Prime Minister Golda *Meir es- 
tablished her government after the elections to the Seventh 
Knesset, Peres was first appointed minister without portfolio 
responsible for the economic development of the occupied ter- 
ritories, but in December 1969 was promoted to minister of 
immigrant absorption. The following year he was appointed 
minister of communications. In 1974 he served as minister of 
information in the short-lived government formed by Meir. 
After Meir’s resignation he failed in his first contest against 
Yitzhak *Rabin for the Labor Party leadership. In the govern- 
ment formed by Rabin in 1974 he served as minister of defense. 
As minister of defense he played a major role in reorganizing 
the pF in the aftermath of the Yom Kippur War. In this period 
he was considered more hawkish than Rabin, and actually gave 
in to the newly founded *Gush Emunim, permitting the per- 
manent settlement of Elon Moreh. On February 23, 1977, Peres 
once again lost in a contest for the Labor Party leadership, but 
following Rabin’s resignation, on April 7, 1977, became party 
chairman. Under his leadership the Labor-Mapam Alignment 
suffered a bitter defeat in the elections to the Ninth Knesset in 
1977, and for the first time since the establishment of the state 
the *Herut movement, within the framework of the Likud, 
gained power. In opposition Peres acted to strengthen the ties 
of the Labor Party abroad, especially within the framework of 
the Socialist International, and in 1978 was elected as one of 
this organization's vice presidents. Peres led the Alignment in 
opposition until 1984. As a result of the draw in the results of 
the elections to the Eleventh Knesset in 1984, a National Unity 
Government was established with the Likud, based on parity, 
and a rotation in the premiership. Under the coalition agree- 
ment Peres served as prime minister in the years 1984-86, 
while Likud leader Yitzhak *Shamir served as vice premier 
and minister for foreign affairs. In the years 1986-88 the two 
leaders switched positions. In April 1987 Peres concluded the 
London Agreement with King Hussein of Jordan, which dealt 
with the convening of a Middle East peace conference, but the 
agreement was not approved by the inner cabinet in which the 
Alignment and the Likud were equally represented, and at the 
end of 1987 the first Intifada broke out. In the National Unity 
Government formed by Shamir in 1988, after the elections to 
the Twelfth Knesset, Peres was appointed minister of finance. 
In March 1990, following the stalemate in the peace process, 
Peres decided to bring down the government in a vote on a 
motion of no confidence, but after the government fell, in what 
Rabin was later to term the “rotten trick,” he failed to form an 
alternative government, and in June 1990 Shamir established 
a narrow government without Labor. 

Following Peres’ failure to establish a government, Rabin 
announced that he would once again contest the Labor Party 
leadership, and on February 19, 1992, won the leadership con- 
test, and replaced Peres as leader of the Labor Party. In the 
elections to the Thirteenth Knesset held later that year, Rabin 
led the Labor Party to its first clear-cut victory since the 1973 
elections, and in the government that he formed Peres was ap- 
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pointed vice premier and minister for foreign affairs. In coop- 
eration with Rabin Peres approved the Oslo Process initiated 
by his deputy Yossi *Beilin, which led to Israel’s recognition 
of the pLo and the signing of the Declaration of Principles on 
September 13, 1993. Together with Rabin and pLo chairman 
Yasser Arafat, he received the Nobel Prize for Peace on De- 
cember 10, 1994. Following Rabin’s assassination on November 
4, 1995, Peres was appointed prime minister and minister of 
defense. In the first direct election of the prime minister held 
simultaneously with the elections to the Fourteenth Knes- 
set in 1996, Peres was defeated by Binyamin *Netanyahu by 
a very small margin. In 1996, following the elections, he es- 
tablished the Peres Center for Peace, designed to further the 
implementation of the peace agreements by means of social 
and economic cooperation. 

In June 1997, Peres was replaced by Ehud *Barak as chair- 
man of the Labor Party. Following Barak’s victory over Ne- 
tanyahu in the direct election of the prime minister held si- 
multaneously with the elections to the Fifteenth Knesset in 
1999, Peres was appointed minister for regional cooperation, 
but was largely ignored by Barak in his political moves. In 
2000, following the resignation of Ezer *Weizman from the 
presidency, Peres was a candidate for the position, but lost 
to the Likud’s Moshe *Katzav. Following Barak's defeat by 
Ariel *Sharon in the next direct election of the prime min- 
ister, held in February 2001, Sharon invited the Labor Party 
to join his government, and Peres, who once again served as 
acting chairman of the party, was offered the post of deputy 
prime minister and minister for foreign affairs. However, 
Labor left the government in November 2002, and Amram 
Mitzna was elected chairman of the Labor Party. Peres con- 
tinued to serve in the Sixteenth Knesset in opposition, and af- 
ter Mitzna’s resignation from the leadership of the party, once 
again became acting chairman of the party. In January 2005, 
after all of Sharon's coalition partners left the government, 
Labor once again joined the government, and Peres was ap- 
pointed vice premier and minister for regional cooperation. 
In 2005, Amir *Peretz scored an upset victory over Peres for 
the Labor Party chairmanship and Peres switched allegiance 
to support Prime Minister Ariel Sharon, who established a 
new party, Kadimah. 

Among his numerous writings are From These Men: 
Seven Portraits (1979); The New Middle East (1994); Battling 
for Peace: Memoirs, edited by David Landau (1995); and The 
Imaginary Voyage: With Theodor Herzl in Israel (1999). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Livni, Ha-Mahapekhah, Ha-Mada’im ve- 
ha-Hazon ha-Hevrati: Al Utopia Realit, Sihah bi-Shnayim, Shimon 
Peres ve-Yizhak Livni (1984); M. Golan, The Road to Peace: A Biog- 
raphy of Shimon Peres (1989); M. Keren, Professionals Against Popu- 
lism: The Peres Government and Democracy (1995); O. Azulai-Datz, 
Ha-Ish she-Lo Yada le-Nazeah: Shimon Peres be-Malkodet Sisyphus 
(1996); Y. Kotler, Ha-Zarzir ve-ha-Orev: Ariel Sharon ve-Shimon Peres 
Kemot Shehem (2002); H. Misgav, Lo Otto ha- Yam: Sihot im Shimon 


Peres (2004). 
[Susan Hattis Rolef (2"¢ ed.)] 
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PERETZ, ABRAHAM (1771-1833), one of the first maskilim 
in Russia and a leader of the Jewish community. Son of the 
rabbi of Lubartow, Peretz married the daughter of wealthy 
Joshua *Zeitlin of Shklov. He was a fellow-student of J.L. *Ne- 
vakhovich, and at the end of the 18" century he settled in St. 
Petersburg, where he became the protégé of Prince Potém- 
kin. He made his fortune in commerce and shipbuilding and 
earned the title of commercial adviser from Czar Paul 1. Mak- 
ing connections with the Russian upper classes, he was on fa- 
miliar terms with Minister Speranski. Peretz maintained con- 
tact with the Berlin maskilim and was among the subscribers 
of Ha-Meassef. He also took part in the work of the Committee 
for the Drafting of Jewish Legislation (1802), presenting vari- 
ous memoranda to the committee. He assisted Jewish shtad- 
lanim who came to the capital and encouraged Nevakhovich 
to write his Russian pamphlet Vopl dshcheri yudeyskoy. He lost 
his fortune as a result of unsuccessful contracts with the army 
during the Napoleonic invasion of Russia (1812). In 1813 he di- 
vorced his wife, converting to Christianity along with his son 
Gregory (Hirsch), and married a German woman. 

Peretz’s son GREGORY (1788-1855) received his early edu- 
cation in the house of his grandfather Joshua Zeitlin. In 1803 
he rejoined his father in St. Petersburg and received an im- 
portant position in government administration. From 1820 to 
1822 he was a member of a secret society which sought to in- 
troduce reforms into the Russian government. Among other 
projects he also conceived of the establishment of a “Society 
for the Liberation of the Jews Dispersed in Russia, and even 
in Europe, and their Settlement in Crimea, or even in the Ori- 
ent, as a Unified Nation.” After the revolt of the *Decembrists 
(1825) he was imprisoned and banished to northern Russia. 
Twenty years later (1845) he received authorization to leave for 
Odessa. Of Abraham’s other sons, mention should be made of 
ALEXANDER, a mining engineer who played an important role 
in the industrial development of the Ural Mountains. Another 
son, YEGOR, was a member of the National Council; his diary 
(publ. 1927) contains important material on the discussions 
of the Jewish problem in the council during the early 1800s. 
A great-grandson of Gregory, VLADIMIR (1870-1936), was a 
historian of Russian and Ukrainian literature and theater and 
a member of the Russian Academy of Sciences. Together with 
his brother LEv, Peretz wrote a monograph entitled Dekabrist 
Grigori Abramovich Peretz (1926). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.L. Zitron, Shtadlonim (Yid., 1927), 53-67; S. 
Ginsburg, Meshumodim in Tsarishn Rusland, 9 (1946), 34-53. 

[Yehuda Slutsky] 


PERETZ, AMIR (1952- ), Israeli politician, chairman of 
the New Histadrut and the Israel Labor Party, member of the 
Knesset since the Twelfth Knesset. Peretz was born in Bozar 
in Morocco, and immigrated with his family to Israel in 1956. 
The family settled in the development town of *Sederot that 
was established in 1955. His parents both worked for kibbutz- 
owned industries. He was educated at Beit Hinukh in Shaar 
ha-Negev, and at the high school in Sederot. Peretz had hoped 
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for a career in the rpr, but after he crushed his leg in train- 
ing, and a prolonged rehabilitation period, was forced to leave 
active military service with the rank of captain. After leaving 
the 1pF Peretz joined the *Israel Labor Party, and unlike most 
of the young local leaders of Oriental origin (such as Moshe 
*Katzav of Kiryat Malakhi, David Magen of Kiryat Gat, and 
Meir *Sheetrit of Yavneh), was also an active member of the 
Israeli peace movement. 

Peretz was elected head of the local council of Sederot in 
1983. As head of the local council he acted to extract industries 
to his town, to change the nature of the relationship between 
Sederot and the neighboring kibbutzim, and to build a new 
community center. He resigned his position after being elected 
to the Twelfth Knesset on the Labor Alignment list, because 
the Labor Party advocated that Knesset members should not 
serve simultaneously in other public positions, except secre- 
tary general of the Histadrut. After entering the Knesset Per- 
etz soon joined a group of young Laborites that included Haim 
*Ramon, Yossi *Beilin, and Avraham *Burg, who represented 
themselves as the future leadership of the Israel Labor Party. 
He was at first a member of the prestigious Knesset Foreign Af- 
fairs and Security Committee, but after the Labor Party went 
into opposition in March 1990, handed his seat over to a more 
senior member, while joining the State Control Committee and 
Labor and Welfare Committee. In the Thirteenth Knesset he 
was chairman of the Labor and Welfare Committee. In 1994 he 
ran in primaries in the Labor Party as candidate for secretary 
general of the Histadrut - a position he had always dreamed of 
holding - in order to introduce major reforms to save the ailing 
trade union federation from disintegration, but lost to Haim 
Haberfeld. When Ramon decided to run on an independent 
list against Haberfeld, Peretz joined him, and when at the end 
of 1995, after the assassination of Yitzhak *Rabin, Ramon re- 
turned to serve in the government under Shimon *Peres, Peretz 
became acting chairman of the New Histadrut, a position he 
continued to hold until elected chairman of the party in 2005. 
Prior to the elections to the Fifteenth Knesset, in March 1999, 
being disappointed with the leadership of Ehud *Barak, Per- 
etz and two additional members of the Labor parliamentary 
group broke away to form a new party called Am Ehad, that 
claimed to represent the workers and old age pensioners. Am 
Ehad, headed by Peretz, gained two seats in the Fifteenth Knes- 
set and three in the Sixteenth. Am Ehad joined the government 
formed by Ariel *Sharon in March 2001, but left it in March 
2002. In the beginning of 2005 Peretz and another member of 
Am Ehad rejoined the Labor Party. In the meantime, as chair- 
man of the New Histadrut Peretz declared numerous general 
strikes over the issues of the erosion of welfare benefits and 
wages and the government’ policy of privatization. 

Peretz defeated Shimon Peres in the 2005 elections for 
the Labor Party chairmanship, following which he resigned as 
Histadrut chairman. In the 2006 general elections the Labor 
Party received 19 seats and Peretz became minister of defense 
in the government formed by Ehud *Olmert of Kadimah. 

[Susan Hattis Rolef (24 ed.)] 
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PERETZ, ISAAC LEIB (Yitskhok Leybush; 1852-1915), 
Yiddish and Hebrew author. Peretz was one of the three clas- 
sic Yiddish writers - with S.Y. *Abramovitsh and *Sholem 
Aleichem - and the founder of Yiddish modernism. In the first 
decade of the 20" century he was at the center of an active lit- 
erary circle in Warsaw. His closest friend was Jacob (Yankev) 
*Dineson, and he was a mentor to many other leading authors 
such as Sholem *Asch, H.D. *Nomberg, S. *An-ski, A. *Reisen, 
and Y.Y. *Trunk. He began writing in Hebrew but is more of- 
ten remembered for his Yiddish fiction. 

Peretz was born in Zamos¢, Poland, a relatively mod- 
ern town known for its opposition to the hasidim. According 
to his memoirs, however, one of his early teachers may have 
been secretly hasidic. At about the age of 13, Peretz studied 
for a short time at yeshivot in Zamos¢ and the nearby town of 
Shevershin. He was especially enthusiastic about his readings 
of Maimonides, whose Mishneh Torah influenced his concise 
Hebrew style. After Peretz gained access to a large private li- 
brary, he avidly read Polish, Russian, German, and French 
books. The writings of Heinrich *Heine and Ludwig Borne 
had a lasting impact on Peretz’s literary tastes. For secular 
learning he hoped to study at a gymnasium or at the rabbini- 
cal institute in Zhitomir, but his mother opposed these plans, 
and he did not receive a systematic education. While the 
middle-class family was traditional, his father’s business trav- 
els brought him into broader contact with the outside world. 
When Peretz was about 19 he married Sarah, the daughter of 
Gabriel Judah Lichtenfeld, a respected Hebrew author. Per- 
etz seems to have had more in common with his father-in- 
law than with his bride, whom he divorced a few years later. 
The two progeny of this marriage were Lucian, born in about 
1874, and a book of Hebrew poems published together with 
Lichtenfeld in 1877. 

Peretz lived in Warsaw in 1876, where he met Hebrew au- 
thors and started publishing Hebrew poems in Ha-Shahar, be- 
fore returning to Zamos¢. It is significant that the poem “Nag- 
niel,” printed in A.B. Gottlober’s Ha-Boker Or (“The Morning 
Light,’ 1876), alludes to Y.L. Gordon's poetry and criticizes 
the outmoded style of Hebrew melizah. (Even 20 years later, 
in a long article published in Ha-Zefirah - “Ma haya Gordon, 
Balshan o Meshorer?” (“What was Gordon, a Linguist or a 
Poet?”) - Peretz continued to attack the neobiblical style of the 
Hebrew maskilim). Lichtenfeld and Peretz jointly published 
Sippurim be-Shir ve-Shirim Shonim (“Stories in Verse and Vari- 
ous Poems,’ 1877), a poetry collection that received little no- 
tice, though Peretz *Smolenskin and Reuven Asher *Braudes 
praised it. In spite of their initialing most of the poems sepa- 
rately or together, it is not always easy to determine the na- 
ture of their collaboration; the volume was signed by “Shenei 
Baalei Assufot” (“Two Compilers (or Authors, or Wise Men)),’ 
alluding both to Ecclesiastes 12:11 with A. Ibn Ezra’s commen- 
tary and to a talmudic usage. The longer poems attributed to 
Peretz show both Heine’s influence and Peretz’s narrative in- 
clinations. Joseph *Klausner and Samuel *Niger are among 
the few 20" century critics who recognized the importance of 
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Peretz’s early poems, such as “Hayei Mishorer Ivri” (“The Life 
of a Hebrew Poet”) and “Hannah - Shir Sipuri” (“Hannah - A 
Narrative Poem”). The first, while followed by the initials of 
both Peretz and Lichtenfeld, appears to be as much based on 
Peretz’s biography as was his later Yiddish ballad “Monish.” The 
second, initialed by Peretz alone, uses lyrical six-line stanzas 
(with the rhyme scheme ababcc) to tell a melodramatic tale. 
Later in life Peretz was embarrassed by having published Sip- 
purim be-Shir ve-Shirim Shonim, because he doubted its value 
and perhaps also because some poems - probably by Lichten- 
feld - lampoon hasidic rebbes. 

Peretz remarried in 1878, with Helena Ringelbaum, and 
worked as a lawyer in Zamos¢ for the next decade. He again 
lived in Warsaw in 1886-87 and published Hebrew fiction and 
poetry in leading publications such as Ha-Yom, Ha-Zefira, 
and Ha-“sif. After losing his right to practice law in 1888, 
Peretz became more active in Yiddish publishing and moved 
to Warsaw permanently. From 1891 until the end of his life, 
Peretz worked as a record-keeper for the Jewish Community 
of Warsaw. 

Not until 1886 did he publish his first prose work. As 
Samuel Niger showed, Peretz’s early Hebrew fiction is re- 
markable for its clear language, extensive use of monologue 
and dialogue, and probing of psychological states. Several of 
the earliest stories have enduring value and anticipate his ma- 
ture work. “Ha-Kaddish” (“The Kaddish,” 1886) and “Heziz ve- 
Nifga;’ (“Looked and Was Injured” (referring to the dangers 
of mystical practices), 1886), set in a small-town synagogue 
and yeshivah, evoke the traditional world of study and prayer. 
Peretz’s language is effective because he avoids the outmoded 
rhetoric of maskilic melizah. One character in “Heziz ve-Nifga” 
even comments on the weakness of the neobiblical style of au- 
thors who wrote in Bikkurei ha-Itim. Peretz consciously moved 
away from the supposedly “pure” language of Haskalah He- 
brew writers, who used “bits of verses mixed with complete 
biblical verses,” instead of striving to capture “the language of 
human beings” (“Heziz ve-Nifga;’ section 4). 

In 1888 Peretz responded to Sholem Aleichem’s call for 
contributions to his new anthology Di Yudishe Folksbibliotek 
(“The Jewish Popular Library”), sending him the ballad “Mon- 
ish? In a letter dated June 17, 1888, Peretz expresses his liter- 
ary program: “I write for myself, for my own pleasure; and 
if I sometimes remember the reader, he is from the higher 
class in society, a person who has read and studied in a liv- 
ing language.” (In this context, “a living language” seems to 
refer primarily to Polish and Russian.). Despite his claim that 
he writes for himself, Peretz’s letters often mention his social 
goals. He was enraged when Sholem Aleichem (like the editors 
of Ha-Zefirah) made editorial revisions of “Monish” without 
consulting him. Nevertheless, he sent several stories to him 
for inclusion in the subsequent volume of Di Yudishe Folks- 
bibliotek (1889). Among these earliest Yiddish stories, “Der 
Khelmer Melamed” (“The Teacher from Chelm’) is a comic 
folktale about trying to eradicate the evil impulse (der yet- 
ser hore) but finding that this threatens population growth; 
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“Yankl Pesimist” (“Jacob the Pessimist”) and “Venus un Shu- 
lamis; based on conversations between yeshivah boys, illus- 
trate Peretz’s lively use of dialogue. 

While “Monish” was well received and Peretz continued 
writing Yiddish poetry, his major original contribution was 
in prose. In addition to his many stories, Peretz wrote count- 
less literary, cultural, and political essays for newspapers and 
journals. His first Yiddish book was Bakante bilder (“Familiar 
Scenes,’ 1890), edited by Jacob Dineson. It includes three sto- 
ries, two of which use the avant-garde technique of internal 
monologue. Both “Der Meshulekh” (“The Messenger”) and 
“Der Meshugener Batlen” (“The Mad Talmudist”) are centered 
in the minds of the main characters. Peretz probes their psy- 
chological states in extremis, as the messenger freezes to death 
and the talmudist torments himself over his desires and un- 
stable identity. Unlike many early Yiddish writers who wrote 
about Jewish types, Peretz tried to represent unique individu- 
als with their psychological aberrations. 

In 1890 Peretz joined a group making a statistical survey 
that was financed by the philanthropist Ivan (Jan) *Bloch. Per- 
etz visited many small towns and villages in the province of 
Tomaszow, collecting not only statistical data about the Jewish 
population (which were never published) but also raw mate- 
rial for his literary works. Peretz’s impressions of this expe- 
dition are reflected in sketches entitled Bilder fun a Provints- 
Rayze (“Pictures from a Provincial Journey,’ 1891), in which 
he describes the poverty and pettiness of life in Southeastern 
Poland. Back in Warsaw, Peretz plunged into various social 
and cultural activities. 

His first book of Hebrew prose was a short collection of 
two stories: Ha-Illemet; Manginot ha-Zeman (“The Mute; Mel- 
odies of the Age,” 1892). These Hebrew stories show Peretz’s 
unusual ability to empathize with the experiences of women. 
Ha-illemet, in particular, follows the tormented life of a mute 
woman who loves a local boy. After she is married off to an 
older man against her wishes, she drifts toward madness. The 
story anticipates one of the most haunting 20‘ century Yid- 
dish/Hebrew stories, Yakov Steinberg’s “Di Blinde” / “Ha-Iv- 
eret” (“The Blind Woman,’ 1912). Like two of the stories in 
his Bakante Bilder (1890), those of his first volume of Hebrew 
fiction probe deeply into individual psychology. Whereas 
the Yiddish stories use first-person internal monologue, the 
Hebrew stories use third-person narrative to enter the con- 
sciousness of women. 

Following Sholem Aleichem’s example, Peretz edited 
three volumes of Yiddish anthologies called Di Yudishe Bib- 
liotek (“The Jewish Library,” 1891-95). Assisted by David Pin- 
sky, he also edited numerous issues of Yontev Bletlekh (“Hol- 
iday Papers,” 1895-96), filling them with his own poems, 
stories, and essays under various pseudonyms. Peretz’s Yon- 
tev Bletlekh were sufficiently popular and anti-traditional that 
they elicited hostile responses from Orthodox circles. He 
also edited a Hebrew collection called Ha-Hez (“The Arrow, 
1894), which includes the important story “Mishnat Hasidim” 
(“Teachings of the Hasidim”). His collection Literatur un Lebn 
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(“Literature and Life? 1894) features two classic Yiddish sto- 
ries that were widely read by workers in the socialist move- 
ment. “Bontshe Shvayg” (“Bontshe the Silent”) uses narra- 
tive irony to question the passive acceptance of poverty and 
misfortune; “Dos Shtrayml” (“The Fur Hat”) is narrated by a 
skeptical hatmaker who pretends to believe that the shtrayml 
he creates has vast power. Both stories implicitly criticize re- 
ligious tradition and authority. 

In the 1890s, Peretz published extensively in both He- 
brew and Yiddish. Like his Yiddish fiction in Bakante Bilder, 
his Hebrew stories showed his interest in psychology. In ad- 
dition, the stories “Leil Zeva‘ah” (“A Night of Torment”) and 
“Be-Ma‘on Kayiz” (“In a Summer House”), published in 1893, 
use dialogue extensively and effectively. Peretz’s attraction to 
folklore is suggested by “Ha-Mahshavah ve-ha-Kinnor” (“The 
Thought and the Harp,’ 1894), subtitled “an Arabic legend”; 
but it was sometimes read as a political allegory, as does other 
short fiction in Yiddish and Hebrew, such as “In Gemoyzekhts” 
(“In the Muck,” 1893), “Mayselekh fun Dul-Hoyz” (“Stories 
from the Madhouse,’ 1895) and “Be-Agaf ha-Meshuga‘im” (“In 
the Insane Asylum,” 1896). In 1890, 1892, and 1895-97 — after 
the Hebrew journal Ha-Zefirah became a daily - Peretz pub- 
lished dozens of stories, articles, and poems in that paper. Of 
particular interest is “Eshet Haver” (“A Friendly Wife” / “The 
Wife of a Friend,’ 1890), which enters the mind of an impov- 
erished woman. When she reproaches her talmudist husband 
for doing nothing to obtain provisions for the Sabbath and 
Passover, he angrily berates her for disturbing his study, leav- 
ing her to contemplate suicide. Peretz recycled this Hebrew 
text as the Yiddish story “A Kas fun a Yidene” (“A Woman's 
Anger’, 1893). Another recurrent technique is Peretz’s use of 
first-person narrators, personae who often create the impres- 
sion of telling their stories orally. Among these narrators is 
Yohanan the Teacher (in a sequence of stories called “Sip- 
purei Yohanan ha-Melammed” - or, in Yiddish, “Yokhanan 
Melameds Mayselekh,” 1897), whose tales were later incorpo- 
rated into Peretz’s volume of neo-hasidic tales. 

Between 1893 and 1899 Peretz was involved in social- 
ist circles, and some Yiddish stories such as “Di Toyte Shtot” 
(“The Dead City,’ 1895) present a harsh picture of poverty 
in the shtetl. “Ha-Isha Marat Hannah (Zeror Mikhtavim)” 
(“The Woman Mrs. Hannah (A Bundle of Letters),” 1896) 
graphically shows how - because of the inheritance laws 
in Czarist Russia - a helpless widow is prevented from inher- 
iting her husband’s estate by a ruthless brother-in-law. “Veber- 
libe” (“Weaver Love,’ 1897) uses the epistolary form to describe 
the sufferings of a poor weaver. In 1899, because of a lecture 
he gave to striking workers, Peretz was arrested and served 
three months in prison. While imprisoned he told the 
tale “Oyb Nisht Nokh Hekher” (“If Not Higher,’ 1900) to his 
friend and cellmate Mordecai *Spector. According to one of 
Peretz’s letters, Spector was so impressed by the story that he 
threatened that, if Peretz did not write it down, he would re- 
quest to be moved to a different cell (yrvo Bleter, 28 (1946), 
198). 
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Some of Peretz’s best stories were neo-hasidic. The He- 
brew story “Ha-Mekubbalim” (“Kabbalists,” 1891; Yiddish 
version, “Mekubolim; 1894) is the earliest of the stories that 
were later included in the genre and volume called Khasidish 
(“Hasidic”). Instead of praising the rebbe in the manner of 
Shivehei ha-BeShT, however, “Ha-Mekubalim” uses irony to 
show his inadequacy. With “Mishnat Hasidim” (“Teachings 
of the Hasidim,” 1894; Yiddish version, 1902), Peretz begins to 
move away from social satire and toward the recreation of tra- 
ditional materials. This story is brilliantly told in the voice of a 
disciple of the rebbe, echoing the writings of Nathan Sternharz 
of Nemirov. To enhance the neo-hasidic effect, Peretz intro- 
duces a persona, “Ha-Yatom mi-Nemirov,’ (“The Orphan from 
Nemirov”), who signs this story, the subsequent “Dem Rebns 
Tsibek” (“The Rebbe's Pipe,” 1895), and “Der Feter Shakhne un 
di Mume Yakhne” (“Uncle Shakhne and Aunt Yakhne, 1895). 
Two masterpieces in Peretz’s neo-hasidic corpus are the afore- 
mentioned “Oyb Nisht Nokh Hekher” and “Tsvishn Tsvey Berg” 
(“Between Two Mountains”), both published in 1900. These 
texts revolve around the long-standing tension between the 
hasidim and the mitnaggedim, which Peretz often represents 
more broadly as the opposition between emotion and intellect. 
In “Oyb Nisht Nokh Hekher,’ a skeptical Litvak - a Jew from 
Lithuania, the center of talmudic study - becomes a disciple 
of an inspirational rebbe upon seeing his kindness and good 
deeds. In “Tsvishn Tsvey Berg; narrated by a hasidic disciple, 
the two mountains that come together are the Rebbe of Biale 
and the Rabbi of Brisk. Moving beyond the Enlightenment 
tradition of anti-hasidic satire, Peretz balances the narrator’s 
adulation of his hasidic leader with his portrait of an adver- 
sarial rabbi. The naive superstitions expressed by the hasidic 
narrator, moreover, suggest a layer of authorial irony that also 
counteracts the narrator’s enthusiastic but unquestioning en- 
dorsement of the hasidic world. 

An interesting twist is Peretz’s allusion to Rabbi *Nahman 
of Bratslav in his series of “Reb Nakhmanke’s Mayselekh” 
(“Rabbi Nachman’s Tales,” 1903-4). Although Peretz wrote to 
Israel Zinberg that he was never a hasid and had only once 
met a hasidic leader, the Bialer Rebbe, he used the hasidic tra- 
dition effectively in his neo-hasidic stories. Instead of simply 
relying on Western literary forms, Peretz sought inspiration 
from within the Judaic tradition. At the Czernowitz Yiddish 
conference in 1908, he therefore stated that “Reb Nahman with 
his seven beggars” was the first Jewish folks-dikhter, and that 
in hasidic tales lie the origins of Yiddish literature. Peretz’s 
return to hasidic tales influenced Martin *Buber in his retell- 
ings of the stories by Nahman of Bratslav (1905-6) and about 
the Ba‘al Shem Tov (1907). 

Peretz became increasingly interested in Jewish folklore 
and ethnography in 1900-1, when his commitment to a kind 
of cultural nationalism took the place of his former social- 
ist ideology. As part of his neo-romantic return to the “folk,” 
Peretz continued to add to his neo-hasidic stories and began 
work on the Folkstimlekhe Geshikhtn (“Folk Tales,’ 1904-15). 
Elements of irony and satire remain, as in the stunning tale 
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ARKIN, ALAN W. (1934-_), U.S. actor. Born in New York 
City, Arkin began his career as a folk singer. As a founding 
member of the folk group The Tarriers, he co-composed the 
“The Banana Boat Song” (also known as “Day-o”), which 
Harry Belafonte later made a mega-hit. Arkin then became 
a founding member of Second City in Chicago, a troupe that 
specialized in improvisations. He appeared in Joseph Stein's 
comedy Enter Laughing (1963), for which he won a Tony award 
and became a star overnight. His next Broadway success was 
in Murray Schisgal’s Luv (1964). 

In the film industry, Arkin first starred in the comedy The 
Russians Are Coming, The Russians Are Coming in 1966 and 
won a Golden Globe award for best actor. Nominated as well 
for an Academy Award for best actor for the same role, Arkin 
is one of a handful of actors to receive such a nomination for 
a first screen appearance. His subsequent roles include Wait 
until Dark (1967); The Heart Is a Lonely Hunter (Oscar nomi- 
nation for best actor, 1968); Popi (1969); Catch 22 (1970); Little 
Murders (1971); Last of the Red Hot Lovers (1972); Freebie and 
the Bean (1974); Hearts of the West (1975); The Seven-Per-Cent 
Solution (as Sigmund Freud, 1976); The Magician of Lublin 
(1979); The In-Laws (1979); Joshua Then and Now (198s); Ed- 
ward Scissorhands (1990); Glengarry Glen Ross (1992); Mother 
Night (1996); Grosse Pointe Blank (1997); Gattaca (1997); Slums 
of Beverly Hills (1998); Jakob the Liar (1999); Noel (2004); Rais- 
ing Flagg (2003); and Eros (2004). 

Arkin has made numerous television appearances as 
well, on both made-for-Tv movies and popular series such 
as 100 Centre Street and St. Elsewhere. In the riveting 1987 
TV movie Escape from Sobibor, based on a true story, Arkin 
plays the lead role of Leon Feldhendler, the man who mas- 
terminded the escape plan for the 600 Jewish inmates of the 
Nazi death camp in Poland in 1944. He was nominated for a 
best actor Emmy for that performance. 

In his real-life role as father, Arkin has three sons — 
Adam, Matthew, and Anthony - all of whom are actors as well. 
In fact, Arkin was nominated for another best actor Emmy 
for his appearance on the rv drama Chicago Hope, where he 
played the father of Dr. Aaron Shutt, the role performed by 
his son Adam Arkin. 

In addition to his acting career, Arkin has directed proj- 
ects for all media. His many directorial credits for the theater 
include several productions with Circle in the Square, in- 
cluding Jules *Feiffer’s The White House Murder Case, which 
earned him an Obie award, and on Broadway The Sunshine 
Boys. 

Arkin wrote and directed two short films, T.G.1.F. (1967) 
and People Soup (1969). The former opened the 1967 New York 
Film Festival; the latter received an Oscar nomination for Best 
Short Subject. Arkin went on to direct the feature film version 
of Little Murders (1971) as well as the films Fire Sale (1977), 
Samuel Beckett Is Coming Soon (1993), and Arigo (2000). 

Also a writer of children’s books, Arkin has authored The 
Lemming Condition; The Clearing; Cassie Loves Beethoven; One 
Present from Flekman'’s; and Tony’s Hard Work Day. 
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Another book by Arkin, Halfway through the Door: An 
Actor’s Journey toward the Self (1979), is autobiographical. 
[Jonathan Licht and Ruth Beloff (2"4 ed.)] 


ARK OF THE COVENANT (Heb. n77Y7 [78,7727 [IN 
(aron ha-berit, aron ha-‘edut)), the chest which stood in the 
Holy of Holies, and in which “the tables of the covenant” 
were kept. 


Designations 

The modifying phrases qualifying the word “ark” are numer- 
ous: “the ark of YHWH” (Josh. 4:11; et al.); “the ark of YHwH, 
the Lord of all the earth” (Josh. 3:13); “the ark of the Lord 
YHWH” (1 Kings 2:26); “the ark of God” (1 Sam. 3:3; et al.); 
“the ark of YHwH your God” (Josh. 4:5); “the ark of the God 
of Israel” (1 Sam. 5:8; et al. - the designation used by the Phi- 
listines); “the holy ark” (11 Chron. 35:3). Especially important 
are the terms alluding to the religious and historical signifi- 
cance of the ark: “the ark of the pact” (Ex. 25:22; et al.); “the 
ark of the covenant” (Josh. 3:6; et al.); “the ark of the cove- 
nant of YHwH” (Num. 10:33; et al.); “the ark of the covenant 
of God” (Judg. 20:27; et al.); “the ark of the covenant of the 
Lord of all the earth” (Josh. 3:11); “the ark, wherein is the cov- 
enant of YHwH, which He made with our fathers...” (1 Kings 
8:21; “with the children of Israel” — 11 Chron. 6:11); “the ark of 
the covenant of yHwH of Hosts, who dwelleth between the 
cherubim” (see *Cherub; 1 Sam. 4:4); “the ark of God, where- 
upon is called the Name, even the Name of yHwu of Hosts 
who dwelleth between the cherubim” (11 Sam. 6:2; very simi- 
lar is 1 Chron. 13:6). 


Description 

According to the description contained in Exodus 25:10-22 
and 37:1-9 (where *Bezalel, upon the instruction of *Moses, 
constructs the ark), the length of the ark was two and a 
half cubits (4 ft. 2 in.) and its width and height a cubit and a 
half (30 ins.); it was made of acacia wood and overlaid with 
pure gold both inside and out. A crown of gold surrounded 
it above, and four golden rings were attached to its feet, two 
on each side; into these were inserted the staves used for car- 
rying the ark (see below). An ark cover (kapporet), which 
was made entirely of gold and the dimensions of which cor- 
responded with those of the ark, covered the aperture on 
top. At the two ends of the ark cover were set two *cherubim 
that “screened,” i.e., guarded or protected (cf. Gen. 3:24; Ps. 
5:12; 91:4; et al.), as it were, the ark cover, as well as the tables 
of the covenant in the ark. The wings of the cherubim were 
outstretched and their faces were turned “one to another to- 
ward the ark cover.” In the *Temple of Solomon there were 
apparently no cherubim on the ark cover, but two, ten cubits 
in height and made of olive wood overlaid with gold, stood 
on the floor in front of the ark. Each had two wings - each 
five cubits long - extending outward from the one wall to 
the wing of the other cherub, and they “covered the ark and 
the staves thereof above” (1 Kings 6:23 ff.; 8:6-9; 11 Chron. 
3:10-13; 5:7—-8). 
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“Dray Matones” (“Three Gifts,’ 1904), but Peretz also includes 
straightforward recreations of Yiddish folktales. Folkstimlekhe 
Geshikhtn was a popular success and was favorably received 
in literary circles. 

Dialogue always played an important role in Peretz’s fic- 
tion, and this may have led to his secondary career as a dra- 
matist. He wrote one-act and full-length plays and was actively 
involved in performances by amateur and professional troupes. 
He gave lectures on theater in an effort to educate the audience 
and raise the artistic level. A letter from Dineson reveals that 
Peretz even dreamed of founding a serious Yiddish theater in 
the United States. In 1903 Peretz published the Hebrew drama 
Hurban Beit Zaddik (“The Ruin of the Zaddik’s House”). This 
was the first version of the later Yiddish play Di Goldene Keyt 
(“The Golden Chain,’ 1909) about the conflict of generations. 
The plot revolves around a hasidic rebbe’s determination to pro- 
long the Sabbath, and thus, by force of will, liberate the world 
from pettiness and anguish. Besides Di Goldene Keyt and sev- 
eral realistic one-act plays in Hebrew and in Yiddish, he pub- 
lished two major Yiddish dramas: Bay Nakht afn Altn Mark 
(“At Night in the Old Market,’ 1907) and In Polish af der Keyt 
(“Chained in the Vestibule,” 1908-9). The former is a symbolic 
drama in verse in which the author attempts to unfurl all of Pol- 
ish Jewish history. Deeply pessimistic, the play has prompted 
much discussion, has been variously interpreted, and has been 
criticized both for its absence of plot and for its ambiguity. 

One of Peretz’s important, though unfinished, literary 
works is Mayne Zikhroynes (“My Memoirs,’ 1913-14), the main 
source for his biography until 1870. (Another biographical 
source that intimately describes his later years is R. Peretz- 
Laks’ Arum Peretzn.) In the last years of his life, Peretz was 
active in the cultural life of Polish Jews. Their sufferings in the 
early years of the First World War greatly depressed him. Per- 
etz, who had always assiduously followed his literary pursuits, 
worked almost up to the last moment. He died of a heart attack 
at home, having just written the phrase, “Shtiler, shtiler, er vil 
danken...” (“Quieter, quieter, he wants to thank ...”). Peretz’s 
funeral, purportedly attended by 100,000 people in Warsaw, 
demonstrated his popularity. 

Peretz’s originality as a Hebrew stylist has received too 
little recognition, in part because Hebraists have tended to 
dismiss him as a Yiddishist. Moreover, derivative Hebrew 
authors like his contemporary David *Frischmann were un- 
able to appreciate his contribution. H.N. *Bialik added to the 
problem by claiming that “nusah Mendele” (the Hebrew style 
of S.Y. Abramovitsh) was the only true path for modern He- 
brew literature. Even before “nusah Mendele” came into be- 
ing (with Abramovitsh’s short fiction from 1886 to 1896), there 
was another axis of Hebrew writing that ran from hasidic and 
anti-hasidic authors (especially Nahman of Bratslav, Nathan 
Sternharz, and Joseph Perl) to Peretz. Their uniqueness lay in 
the ability to create the illusion ofa lively, vernacular Hebrew 
by ignoring the maskilic norms of melizah, and they achieved 
unusual vitality by using a style that sounds as if it has been 
translated from Yiddish. 
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Peretz laid the foundations of both Yiddish modernism 
and a new Hebrew style. He excelled in the genre of short 
fiction, and in compressed form he conveyed psychological 
depth. Around 1900 the center of gravity in his fiction shifted 
from social satire to a remaking of traditional forms in Judaic 
literature. He achieved the greatest artistic success where he 
was able to suspend his works “between two mountains”: the 
hasidim and the mitnaggedim, emotion and intellect, or tra- 
dition and innovation. 

In Peretz’s lifetime, the best edition of his Yiddish works 
was Ale verk (“Complete Works,’ 10 vols., 1909-13). A more 
complete edition is Ale verk fun I.L. Peretz, 18 vols. (1925-6), 
followed by an additional volume, Briv un redes (“Letters and 
Speeches,” ed. N. Meisel). Also useful, because it provides 
the original publication date of each text, is Ale verk, edited 
by S. Niger, 11 vols. (1947-8). Peretz’s Hebrew work was col- 
lected in Ketavim (“Writings,” 4 parts, 1899-1901) and, more 
comprehensively, in Kitvei ILL. Peretz (“Writings of I.L. Per- 
etz,” 10 vols., 1922-7); currently the most accessible edition 
is Kol kitvei I.L. Peretz (“The Complete Works of I-L. Peretz,” 
ed. S. Meltzer, 1961-2). Friedlander (1974) reprinted some of 
the Hebrew verse that was not included in Peretz’s collected 
works. A.R. Malachi lists many other Hebrew works that were 
excluded from the editions of Peretz’s works, in yrvo Bleter, 
28 (1946), 157-64. Translations of Peretz’s fiction and mem- 
oirs may be found in many anthologies, including Selected 
Stories, ed. I. Howe and E. Greenberg (1974), The LL. Peretz 
Reader, ed. R. Wisse (1990), and Classic Yiddish Stories, ed. 
K. Frieden (2004). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Meisel, Y.L. Peretz, Zayn Lebn un Shafn 
(1945); idem, Yitshok Leybush Peretz un Zayn Dor Shrayber (1951); S. 
Niger, Y.L. Peretz (1952); idem, in: Tekufah, 30-31 (1946), 439-502; S. 
Meltzer (ed.), YL. Peretz ve-Yezirato, Book 2: Al Y.L. Peretz: Divrei 
Soferim Ivrim (1961). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ber Borokhoy, in: Y.L. 
Peretz: a Zamlbukh tzu Zayn Ondenkn (1915); S.L. Tsitron, Dray Lit- 
erarishe Doyres, vol. 1 (1920); J. Klausner, Yozerim u-Vonim, vol. 2 
(1929); R. Peretz-Laks, Arum Peretzn (1935); Y.Y. Trunk, Poyln, vol. 
5: Peretz (1949); A.R. Malachi, in: yrvo Bleter, 34 (1950), 221-30, 
236 (1952), 355-61; Y.D. Berkovitsh, Ha-Rishonim ki-Venei Adam 
(1953-54); Kh. Shmeruk, Peretzs Yiesh-Vizie (1971); Y. Friedlander, 
Bein Havayah le-Havayah: Massot al Yezirato ha-Ivrit shel Y.L. Peretz 
(1974); D.C. Jacobson, Modern Midrash (1987); R. Wisse, I.L. Peretz 
and the Making of Modern Jewish Culture (1991); K. Frieden, Classic 
Yiddish Fiction (1995). 


[Yehuda Arye Klausner / Ken Frieden (24 ed.)] 


PEREYASLAV-KHMEINITSKI (formerly Pereyaslav), city 
in Kiev district, Ukraine. A Jewish community is known to 
have existed in the city as early as 1620. It is also known that 
Jews in Pereyaslav-Khmelnitski suffered greatly during the 
*Chmielnicki insurrection. In 1654, on the occasion of the 
union of the Ukraine and Russia, Czar Alexis Mikhailovich 
maintained the limitation of Jewish rights of 1620. From that 
time until 1800, no information on Jews in Pereyaslav is avail- 
able. In 1897, the city listed 5,754 Jews (40% of the total popu- 
lation). Pereyaslav suffered heavily from the Zielony bands; a 
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pogrom in July 1919, which lasted four days, caused the death 
of 20 Jews and considerable damage to the community. The 
number of Jews in 1926 was 3,590 (27% of the population), 
dropping by 1939 to 937 persons (11.3% of the total population). 
At the beginning of the Soviet regime there were eight battei- 
midrash, six shohatim and 26 kosher butchers in the city. The 
town was occupied by the Germans on September 17, 1941, and 
soon the Jews who remained were murdered by them. Pereyas- 
lav was the birthplace of *Shalom Aleichem; his house was re- 
constructed in the local museum, and his books and theatrical 
posters are displayed, some of them in Hebrew. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Slutsky, in: He-Avar, 9 (1962), 18; I.Z. Dis- 
kin, ibid., 14 (1967), 220-8; E. Tcherikower, Di Ukrainer Pogromen in 


1919 (1965), index. 
[Shmuel Spector (2"4 ed.)] 


PEREZ (Heb. 718; “he who breaches,” “bursts forth”), one 
of the twins born to *Judah by *Tamar; father of Hezron and 
Hamul and ancestor of King David. He is said to have received 
his name on account of the sudden and unexpected priority of 
his birth to that of his twin brother Zerah, who was the first 
to put out a hand from their mother’s womb (Gen. 38:27-29). 
‘The story of Perez’ birth may well reflect a lost chapter in the 
tribal history of Judah when the older clan of Zerah lost its 
preeminence to the more vigorous Perezites. The Perezites are 
listed as an important clan in the census taken by Moses in the 
wilderness (Num. 26:20-21). One of them served as the first 
monthly chief of all the captains of David’s army in the an- 
nual roster of military duty (1 Chron. 27:3). Descendants of the 
Perezites were among the lay leaders who lived in Jerusalem 
after the return from the Babylonian Exile (Neh. 11:4-6). They 
are said to have numbered 468 “men of substance.” The high 
station of the clan in Judah may be measured by the blessing 
that the men of Beth-Lehem bestowed on Boaz: “May your 
house be like the house of Perez whom Tamar bore to Judah” 
(Ruth 4:12). King David was descended from Perez through 
Boaz (4:18-22). 


In the Aggadah 

Perez, together with his brother Zerah, inherited Judah's char- 
acteristic valor and piety (Gen. R. 85:9). An indication of his 
virtue is seen in the fact that David’s genealogy (Ruth 4:18-22) 
begins with his name (Zohar 11 104a). The plene spelling of the 
word toledot (“generations”) in that name is to signify that the 
Messiah, too, would claim descent from him (Ex. R. 30:3). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: IN THE AGGADAH: Ginzberg, Legends, in- 
dex; I. Hasida, Ishei ha-Tanakh (1964), 370. 


PEREZ, JUDAH BEN JOSEPH (first half of 18 century), 
rabbi in Venice and Amsterdam. Perez was the author of (1) 
Seder Keriei Moed (Venice, 1706), a kabbalistic ritual text for 
the festivals; (2) Perah Levanon (Berlin, 1712), commentaries 
and homilies on the Torah (together with homilies by Isaac 
Cavallero taken from Nahal Eitan); (3) Shaarei Rahamim 
(Venice, 1710), kabbalistic liturgies compiled from various 
works; (4) Aseret ha-Devarim (Amsterdam, 1737), contain- 
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ing a commentary on Exodus 19-20, poetical paraphrases 
in Aramaic and Arabic, and hymns in honor of *Simeon b. 
Yohai; and (5) Fundamento Solido (Amsterdam, 1729), a com- 
pendium of the Jewish religion in Spanish. Perez also edited 
Divrei Yosef (Venice, 1715), responsa of Joseph b. Mordecai 
ha-Kohen of Jerusalem. 

In the Nehemiah *Hayon controversy he was also sus- 
pected of being a Shabbatean, since he was Hayon’s scribe for 
some time and possibly also his disciple. He accompanied 
Hayon on his journey to Berlin. One of Abraham Michael 
*Cardoso’s pamphlets Megalleh Amukkot minni Hoshekh, was 
erroneously attributed to Perez. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuerst, Bibliotheca, 3 (1863), 77-78; Stein- 
schneider, Cat Bod, 1366; Kayserling, Bibl, 88; I. Sonne, in: Kobez al 
Jad, 2 (1937), 193. 


°PEREZ BAYER, FRANCISCO (1711-1794), Spanish eccle- 
siastic and Orientalist; professor of Hebrew successively in 
Valencia and Salamanca. Francisco Perez Bayer was the most 
distinguished Spanish Hebraist of his day. He was the first per- 
son to study accurately the important historical inscriptions 
in the El Transito synagogue of Toledo (De Toletano Hebraeo- 
rum Templo, 1752 Ms.). His works on ancient Hebrew coin- 
age (De Numis hebraeo-samaritanis, 1781), though later cor- 
rected in many details, laid the basis for the serious study of 
Jewish numismatics. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: L.J. Gascia, Pérez Bayer y Salamanca (1918); 
E Mateu y Llopis, in: Sefarad, 11 (1951), 37 ff. 
[Cecil Roth] 


PEREZ BEN ELIJAH OF CORBEIL (variously referred to 
as RaF, MaHaRaF, MaRafF, Morenu ha-Rav Perez; d. c. 1295), 
one of the most eminent tosafists of the 13" century. Perez was 
known as “Head of the French yeshivot,’ apparently an official 
title. On his mother’s side he was connected with the *Kimhi 
family of Provence. His teachers were *Samuel of Evreux, *Je- 
hiel of Paris, and *Isaac of Corbeil. His brother, Joseph of Tours, 
was also a well-known scholar. Perez lived in Corbeil, but to- 
ward the end of his life moved elsewhere (see Teshuvot Hakhmei 
Provence (1967), 92). He became acquainted with *Meir b. Ba- 
ruch of Rothenburg during a visit to Germany and apparently 
the two studied together for some time. The comments (both 
written and oral) and glosses of Perez on the customs of Meir 
contributed to their spread in France and Provence. Some of 
these notes were collected by one of his pupils, and a small 
portion published as glosses to the Tashbez (Cremona, 1556) 
of Samson b. Zadok, a pupil of Meir who collected the cus- 
toms of his teacher. Perez did the same with the Sefer Mitzvot 
Katan (SeMaK) of his teacher, Isaac of Corbeil, and his glosses 
to it, which were more extensive and preserved in a much bet- 
ter state, were published in all editions of the SeMaK from the 
first 1510 edition of Constantinople onward. Better and more 
complete versions than those published are extant in various 
manuscripts. The divergence of the published work from the 
original is evident from the many differences in the manu- 
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scripts. Perez's glosses to the SeMaK differ from those to the 
Tashbez, since they constitute an actual book written with the 
express purpose of improving his master’s work (even though 
the form in which we have it has passed through other hands) 
and his own name is mentioned in the body of the work. The 
work on Tashbez constitutes merely glosses on the text. 

Perez’s chief claim to fame in the history of rabbinic lit- 
erature rests on the fact that he was one of the first to edit col- 
lections of tosafot to the Talmud, and that he was a prolific to- 
safist in his own right. However, it should be noted that many 
of the tosafot attributed to him are basically extracts from his 
lectures, noted down by the “pupils of Rabbenu Perez,” whom 
Menahem ha-*Meiri extolled as illuminating and sustaining 
the Talmud in France. Perez’s tosafot achieved considerable 
popularity, their study being widespread in Spain and Italy as 
early as the middle of the 14" century. 

Notwithstanding his popularity, however, most of his 
tosafot are found either in manuscript or in the works of oth- 
ers, only a few having been published, those to Bava Kamma 
(Leghorn, 1819) and to single folios of other tractates (e.g., 
Pesahim, until page nine in the Gemara Shelemah, 1, 1960). 
There are many varying manuscripts of his commentary on 
Bava Kamma, apparently reflecting the editing of different pu- 
pils. In sum, it may be said fairly definitely that most of what 
has survived in the name of Perez is the work of his pupils, 
based to a very large extent upon his words. Of Perez's pupils, 
the most well known is *Mordecai b. Hillel. Most of them, 
however, including the compiler of the Issur ve-Hetter, attrib- 
uted to *Jeroham b. Meshullam, are not known by name. Perez 
is cited hundreds of times in the Orhot Hayyim of *Aaron b. 
Jacob ha-Kohen of Lunel, in the related work, the Kol Bo, and 
in the anonymous Sefer ha-Neyar, and he is often quoted by his 
pupil *Hayyim b. Samuel b. David in his Zeror ha-Hayyim. A 
list of the standard tosafot that were edited in the bet midrash 
of Perez is to be found in Urbach’s work (see bibliography). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Landauer, in: ZHB, 22 (1919) 27-31; Urbach, 
Tosafot, index; Hayyim b. Samuel of Tudela, Zeror ha-Hayyim, ed. 
by S. Haggai-Yerushalmi (1966), 3-7 (introd.); I. Ta-Shema, in: Sinai, 


64 (1969), 254-7. 
[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


PEREZ BEN MOSES OF BRODY (18* century), rabbi and 
preacher. Before moving to Brody, Perez studied with Rabbi 
Israel, av bet din in Lokachi, and with R. Baruch Kahana in 
Ferrara. In 1769 he published Sefer Beit Perez (Zolkiew), a 
homiletic work on the holidays and other religious events of 
the year. In addition to the classical sources, the author relies 
on the Zohar, *Eleazar b. Judah of Worms’ Maaseh Rokeah, 
and on *Samuel b. Meir in ascertaining both the literal and 
hidden and mystical meanings of the Torah. He preached with 
success throughout Poland and Lithuania where many com- 
munities sought him as rabbi and preacher. His second work, 
Shevah u-Tehillah le-Erez Yisrael (Metz, 1772), only four pages 
in length, deals with the holiness of the land of Israel. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bruell, Jahrbuecher, 4 (1879), 96. 
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PERGAMENT, MOSES (1893-1977), composer and music 
critic. Born in Helsinki, Finland, Pergament studied the violin 
in St. Petersburg (and served as violinist for four years in the 
Helsinki Philharmonic Society) and at the Stern Conservatory, 
Berlin. He settled in Stockholm, where he worked as music 
critic on the Svenska Dagbladet and on the Aftontidningen. He 
also worked as a part-time choral and orchestral conductor. 
In almost all of his compositions he used motifs traceable to 
Jewish biblical cantillation and to folk songs of eastern Euro- 
pean Jewry. Notable among his works are: Rapsodia ebraica 
for orchestra (1935), written as a reaction to the massacres of 
the Jewish people under the Nazis; the choral symphony Den 
judiska Sangen (“The Jewish Song,’ 1944); the radio opera Eli 
(1959); Dibbuk, a fantasy for violin and orchestra (1935); Swed- 
ish Rhapsody for orchestra (1940); the ballet Krelantems och 
Eldeling, Intermezzo for flute and strings (1973), and more than 
100 songs. Among his writings are Svenska tonsdttare (1943); 
Vandring med fru musica (1943); Ny vandring med fru musica 
(1944); and Jenny Lind (1945). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online; Larsson, “Moses Pergament 
and “The Jewish Song,” in: Kungl. musikaliska akademien Grsskrift 


(1979), 28-40. 
[Israela Stein (274 ed.)] 


PERGAMENT, OSIP YAKOVLEVICH (1868-1909), Rus- 
sian lawyer, writer, and civic leader. In 1894 he qualified as a 
lawyer and appeared in many important political cases. He 
also wrote on Bessarabian civil and commercial law. Perga- 
ment played an active part in the social life of Odessa and 
was a member of the municipal council. He was elected to the 
Second and Third Dumas, in which he took part in debates of 
both a political and scientific nature, as well as arguing against 
Jewish persecution. He wrote Yevreyskiy vopros i narodnaya 
svoboda (“The Jewish Problem and National Liberty,” 1906), 
and Yevreyskiy vopros i obnovleniye Rossii (“The Jewish Prob- 
lem and the Renewal of Russia; 1908). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Streich, in: YE, 12 (c. 1910), 372-3. 


PERGAMUM, ancient city (and kingdom) near the N.W. 
coast of Asia Minor (now Bergama, Turkey). Independent 
from the early third century B.c.z., Pergamum thrived pri- 
marily during the early Roman advances eastward in the first 
half of the second century. Following the death of the last 
king of Pergamum, Attalus 111 Philometor (133 B.c.£.), the 
district came under direct Roman influence as part of the 
province of Asia. Josephus records a “decree of the people 
of Pergamum” pertaining to relations with the Jewish nation 
(Ant., 14:247-55). The document, probably written during the 
reign of John Hyrcanus I (c. 113-112), refers to a decree of the 
Roman senate renewing its alliance with the Jews. Of particu- 
lar interest are its concluding assurances of friendship between 
Pergamum and Hyrcanus, “remembering that in the time of 
Abraham, who was the father of all Hebrews, our ancestors 
were their friends, as we find in the public records.” A simi- 
lar claim, describing the common ancestry of the Jews and 
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Spartans, is recorded elsewhere (cf. Jos., Ant., 12:226; 1 Macc. 
12:21; cf. 11 Macc. 5:9), and these should be understood as an 
accepted mode of Greek diplomatic correspondence. Rela- 
tions between Judea and Pergamum are further cited by Jo- 
sephus during the reign of Herod the Great, who included 
the city among those to which generous donations and gifts 
were offered (Wars, 1:425). By the first century B.c.E. a Jew- 
ish community existed in Pergamum, as Cicero refers to the 
confiscation of funds in Pergamum intended for the Temple 
in Jerusalem (Pro Flacco 28:68). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schuerer, Gesch, 3 (1909*), 13, 112 n. 453 
idem, Hist, 322 n. 30; M. Stern, Ha-Te’udot le-Mered ha-Hashmona’im 
(1965), 151-3, 162-5; A. Schalit, Koenig Herodes (1969), 834 (index), 


s.v. Pergamon. 
[Isaiah Gafni] 


PERGOLA, RAPHAEL DELLA (1876-1923), Italian rabbi. 
Della Pergola studied at Florence and for seven years served 
as rabbi of Gorizia. In 1910 he was appointed head of the Jew- 
ish community of Alexandria, Egypt, retaining this post until 
shortly before his death which occurred in Florence. He was 
also of great help to the refugees from Erez Israel who went 
to Egypt during World War 1. One of the leading Zionists 
in Alexandria, in 1918, when the cornerstone of the Hebrew 
University was laid in Jerusalem, Della Pergola was invited by 
Weizmann to participate in the ceremony. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Politi, in: Israel (Aug. 28, 1923), 1; B. Taragan, 
Les communautés israélites d’Alexandrie (1932), 58-60; idem, Le-Korot 
ha-Kehillah ha-Yehudit be-Alexandriyyah (1947), 108-10. 


PERI (Pflaum), HIRAM (Heinz; 1900-1962), Romance and 
Renaissance scholar. Born in Berlin, Peri’s doctoral disserta- 
tion, published in 1926, was devoted to the Jewish Renaissance 
philosopher Leone Ebreo (Judah *Abrabanel). In 1925 he im- 
migrated to Palestine and in 1927 became assistant librarian at 
the Jewish National and University Library, Jerusalem. From 
1928 Peri lectured on Romance languages and literature and 
on the history of Renaissance literature at the Hebrew Uni- 
versity (from 1948 as professor). 

Peri’s scholarly interests extended to a wide range of sub- 
jects. He wrote many articles on the history of the theater, on 
Ladino grammar and poetry, on the relations between Church 
and Synagogue and religious disputations in the Middle Ages. 
He edited and annotated the Hebrew edition of Burkhardt’s 
classic Kultur der Renaissance in Italien, with a supplement of 
his own (Tarbut ha-Renaissance be-Eiropah; 1949, 1953), and 
served as an editor and contributor in his field with the Ency- 
clopedia Hebraica. A volume of studies was published in his 
memory (Romanica et Occidentalia, ed. by M. Lazar (1963), 
and contains a bibliography of works by Peri, see pp. 17-22). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Scholem and M. Lazar, Al Professor Hiram 
Peri (1964). 


PERI, YAAKOV (1944- ), former head of the Shabak (Is- 
rael’s General Security Service) and afterwards chairman of 
Bank Hamizrachi. Peri was born in Tel Aviv and grew up in 
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Netanyah. After his military service he studied the history 
of Erez Israel and the Middle East at Tel Aviv University and 
The Hebrew University of Jerusalem. In 1966 he joined the 
Shabak as field worker in the Arab Department. In 1987 he 
was nominated deputy head of the organization and in 1988 
took over as head. This was the period of the first Intifada 
and later of the Oslo accords, developments that forced him 
to make organizational changes in order to improve flexibility 
in dealing with the new problems. In 1994 he went on leave 
to study management, marketing, and economics at Harvard 
University. In 1995 he retired from the Shabak and joined the 
business sector as president and cEo of Cellcom, a new cel- 
lular phone company. In 2003, after eight years as head of the 
company, he left Cellcom and was named chairman of Bank 
Mizrachi. In addition, he was the chairman of the board of 
Lipman Electronic Engineering and a member of the board 
of Magal Security Systems. Peri was also the prime minister’s 
coordinator for prisoners of war and missing soldiers. 


[Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 


PERI EZ-HAYYIM (Heb. D”n-yy 15; “fruit of the tree of 
life”), Hebrew periodical devoted to halakhic responsa and 
published in Amsterdam from 1691 to 1807. Peri Ez Hayyim, 
a forerunner of Hebrew periodical literature, was issued by 
the well-known yeshivah Ez Hayyim founded in 1616. In the 
186 century the yeshivah became the largest and most impor- 
tant Torah center not only of Sephardi Jewry but of Ashkenazi 
Jewry as well. Accordingly, halakhic queries addressed to the 
yeshivah’s outstanding talmudists reflect the entire spectrum 
of Jewish life in the 17" and 18" centuries and all aspects of 
halakhah. Decisions or advice were requested on such mat- 
ter as inheritance laws, civil claims, social conflicts, shipping 
merchandise, piracy, the slave trade, the value of coinage and 
its fluctuations, Jewish housing difficulties in Holland, agunot, 
and marriages between those of greatly differing ages. Most 
of the decisions are dated and signed by the rabbis who gave 
them. The responsa indicate that, in the main, Dutch Jewry 
lived completely within the religious tradition, even though 
some of the inquirers, particularly among the women, no lon- 
ger knew Hebrew. Halakhic inquiries came predominantly 
from Holland and its colonies, with some coming from the 
Mediterranean littoral and elsewhere. There are letters that 
reveal their writers to have been Marranos, whose problems 
are also clarified in these responsa. Although almost all the 
responsa are on halakhic matters, occasionally information 
about and reactions to other things are also recorded. Thus, 
there are praises for the art of printing and for science, ac- 
counts of the history of the Spanish Jews in Amsterdam, 
and the Hebrew poet David *Franco-Mendes’ history of the 
yeshivah Ez Hayyim and of Peri Ez-Hayyim. Only a few cop- 
ies of each responsa were published and as a result a com- 
plete set is no longer extant. Of the 952 responsa, 948 have 
been preserved and these are housed in different libraries 
throughout the world (e.g., the Ets Hayyim library in Amster- 
dam, the Rosenthal collection of the Amsterdam University 
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Library, the National Library in Jerusalem, and the library of 
J.L. Maimon in Jerusalem). In 1936 Max Hirsch Menko pub- 
lished, with an introduction and indexes, a German synopsis 
of all the extant responsa. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Raphael, Rishonim va-Aharonim (1957), 


323-7; Y. Toury, in: Benjamin De Vries Memorial Volume (1968), 


319-20. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


PERIZZITES (Heb. °375), pre-Israelite inhabitants of Pales- 
tine, who lived in the neighborhood of Shechem (Gen. 13:7; 
34:30; Josh. 17:15; Judg. 1:4, 5), in particular in Bezek (Khirbat 
Ibziq, northeast of Shechem). The Perizzites are listed among 
the traditional group of six (sometimes five or seven) pre-Isra- 
elite peoples of the Promised Land (Ex. 3:8, 17; Deut. 7:1; Josh. 
3:10, et al.) but, unlike the others, are not included among the 
descendants of Canaan (Gen. 10:15-17). 

The origin of the term Perizzite is still unknown. Some 
scholars have surmised a connection with the word perazot, 
“unwalled towns or suburbs”; others, on the basis of the ele- 
ment brz in their name, that is found in the (Sumerian) Akka- 
dian parzi(Ilu) and the West Semitic barzel, meaning “iron,” 
suggest that the Perizzites were migrating metalworkers. Oth- 
ers, basing themselves on the fact that Pire/izzi is attested as 
the name of an envoy sent by King Tushratta of Hurri-Mi- 
tanni to Egypt, identify the Perizzites as an Anatolian ethnic 
group who reached Canaan, perhaps as migrating workers or 
slaves, as part of the political agreement between the Hittites 
and Egypt during the 18't Dynasty. The sources are the *El- 
Amarna tablets nos. 27, 28, and 29. On no. 27 there is a hier- 
atic Egyptian note: Pirasi. Other forms of the same personal 
name in Egyptian transliterations are Pirisija, Pirisim, names 
of slaves. There is also the Nuzi-Hurrian personal name Pirzu. 
These occurrences of the name support the tentative conclu- 
sion that the Perizzites, who, in the Bible, are indeed separated 
from Canaanites, are of Anatolian-Hurrian origin. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: WE. Albright, in: jpos, 2 (1922), 110-393 
idem, Vocalization of the Egyptian Syllable Orthography (1934), 43: 
H.L. Ginsberg and B. Maisler (Mazar), in: JPOs, 14 (1934), 234-67; 
IJ. Gelb et al., Nuzi Personal Names (1943), 115; Alt, K] Schr, 3 (1959), 
38; W. Held, Beziehungen Aegyptens mit Vorderasien (1962), 378, nos. 
17-18; P. Welten, in: zDPV, 81 (1965), 138. 


[Pinhas Artzi and Irene Grumach] 


PERJURY. Witnesses are guilty of perjury if it is proved, by 
the evidence of at least two other competent and consistent 
witnesses, that they had not been present at the time and at 
the place where they had testified to have been when the event 
in issue had happened (Mak. 1:4). Such false witnesses are 
known as edim zomemim (lit. conspiring witnesses). It is not 
sufficient that anything to which those witnesses had testified 
is contradicted by new witnesses, to the effect that what they 
had testified was untrue (as for “contradictions,” see *Witness): 
such contradictions are only the starting point of the evidence 
required to convict those witnesses of perjury (Maim., Yad, 
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Edut 18:4), namely, that they could not possibly have witnessed 
the facts to which they had testified (ibid. 18:2). Even though 
the evidence of the first set of witnesses had been accepted by 
the court as truthful, it is the evidence of the latter set of wit- 
nesses, testifying to the “alibi” of the first, that is to be accepted 
as conclusive (Mak. 5b; Yad, Edut 18:3) irrespective of the ac- 
tual number of witnesses in each set. The latter set of witnesses 
must testify in the presence of the first set. Should this not be 
possible, e.g., if the first set are dead, this constitutes a “contra- 
diction” and both testimonies will be discarded (cf. Yad, Edut 
18:5). Where no evidence of perjury in the technical sense was 
available, but the evidence had conclusively been contradicted 
(e.g., where the murdered man appeared in court alive), the 
court would inflict disciplinary lashes (Makkat Mardut - see 
*Flogging; Yad, Edut 18:6; Shaarei Zedek 4:7, 24 and 45; Rosh, 
resp., 58:4; et al.). 

The punishment for perjury is laid down in the Bible: 
“You shall do to him as he schemed to do his fellow... Nor 
must you show pity: life for life, eye for eye, tooth for tooth, 
hand for hand, foot for foot” (Deut. 19:19-21). The Sadducees 
interpreted this law literally: the false witness would not for- 
feit his life, unless and until the man against whom he had 
testified had been executed; but the Pharisean interpreta- 
tion, which is the source of the law as it was eventually es- 
tablished, was that the witness must be made to suffer what 
he had schemed to do, but not what he had actually caused 
to occur, to his fellow (Sif. Deut. 190; Mak. 1:6) — so that the 
biblical law was held to be applicable only where a man had 
been sentenced on the strength of false testimony, but before 
he was executed; the witnesses who had testified against him 
were then formally tried and convicted of perjury (Yad, Edut 
20:2). This was a highly improbable contingency, as there was 
hardly an interval between sentence and execution (see *Prac- 
tice and Procedure). The enunciation of this rule is followed 
in the Talmud by the objection that it could not be right to 
take the life of the witness when the life of the person he had 
schemed to kill had not in fact been taken; or, if the Bible re- 
ally required that to be the law, then a fortiori must the life of 
the witness be taken after that person had been executed: if a 
man is liable to die because of having intended to kill, surely 
he must be liable to die ifhe had actually killed. The objection 
was dismissed in reliance on the rule (see *Penal Law) that no 
criminal offense can be created by analogy or logical deduc- 
tion (Mak. 5b; and cf. Sanh. 74a and 76a; et al.). 

Later commentators theorized that God’s presence in the 
court (cf. Deut. 19:17) would sufficiently enlighten the minds 
of the judges to detect the falsehood of the testimony in time, 
before execution, for it is written, “do not bring death on the 
righteous and innocent, for I will not acquit the wrongdoer” 
(Ex. 23:7). It follows that the offense of perjury can have been 
committed only where the accused had not yet been executed, 
for a man who was executed must have been rightly convicted 
(Nahmanides, commentary, Deut. 19:19). 

The rule was, however, limited to capital cases only. Per- 
jured witnesses were given the same non-capital punishments 
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as had already been inflicted on those against whom they had 
testified (Yad, Edut 20:2), and where the defendant in a civil 
case had paid the judgment debt, the amount so paid was re- 
covered from the witnesses (Tur, HM 38:2). Where the sanc- 
tion imposed on the strength of their testimony could not be 
imposed on them (e.g., where an alleged manslayer had been 
banished to a *city of refuge, or where a priest had been sus- 
pended from office), they would be flogged (Yad, Edut 20:8-9; 
Tur, HM 38:3). To be convicted of perjury, no previous warn- 
ing had to be given to false witnesses (Ket. 33a; Yad, Edut 18:4; 
Tur, HM 38:9). No single witness could be convicted of per- 
jury: the conviction had always to be in respect of both (or 
all) the witnesses who had testified falsely together (Mak. 1:7); 
and when once one false witness had alone been convicted, 
it was said that innocent blood had been shed (Mak. 5b). As 
perjured witnesses are disqualified from being admitted as 
a witness in future, all convictions of perjury must be given 
wide publicity (Sanh. 89a; Maim., Yad, Edut 18:7), to fulfill 
the biblical command that “all others will hear and be afraid” 
(Deut. 19:20). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Hoffmann, in Mwy, 5 (1878), 1-14; O. 
Baehr, Das Gesetz ueber falsche Zeugen nach Bibel und Talmud (1882); 
J. Horovitz, in: Festschrift... David Hoffmann (1914), 139-61; idem, Un- 
tersuchungen zur rabbinischen Lehre von den falschen Zeugen (1914); 
J.S. Zuri, Mishpat ha-Talmud, 7 (1921), 46; Gulak, Yesodei, 4 (1922), 
161-3; ET, 8 (1957), 609-23; L. Finkelstein, The Pharisees, 1 (1962°), 
142-4; 2 (19627), 696-8; Z. Dor, in: Sefer ha-Shanah Bar-Ilan, 2 (1964), 
107-24; P. Daykan, in: Sinai, 56 (1964/65), 295-302; S. Schmida, “Li- 
Veayat Edei Sheker” (Diss., 1965). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Elon, 
Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri (1988), 1:331f.; idem, Jewish Law (1994), 1:397f. 


{Haim Hermann Cohn] 


PERL, JOSEPH (1773-1839), author of significant satirical 
works and leading figure in the Galician *Haskalah. Perl was 
born in Tarnopol, where he spent most of his life. In his youth 
he was attracted to Hasidism and acquired knowledge of the 
movement's way of life and literature. Under the influence of 
the maskilim, especially those of Brody in Galicia, Perl joined 
the Haskalah movement as early as the beginning of the 19 
century. Perl was very active in Jewish education and public 
life. In 1813 he established in Tarnopol the first modern Jewish 
school in Galicia, whose curriculum, in the spirit of moder- 
ate Haskalah, included both general and Jewish studies. He 
supported and directed the school throughout his life. He 
sought to modernize the Jewish community of Tarnopol by 
attempting to enlist the aid first of the Russian government 
and then, after 1815, of the Austrian government. Perhaps most 
conspicuous was his vigorous fight against the hasidic move- 
ment, which had spread throughout Volhynia and Podolia as 
well as Galicia. Perl’s literary activity began around 1814. In 
1814-16, Perl published calendars which contain both scien- 
tific information and excerpts from talmudic literature in the 
vein of the maskilim. The entire body of his work has never 
been published, and some of his works are at present in the 
process of publication for the first time. Those of Perl’s works 
in manuscript stored in his valuable library in Tarnopol were 
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probably, for the most part, destroyed during the Holocaust; 
vestiges of this collection are preserved in the National Library 
in Jerusalem. During his lifetime some of Perl’s works were 
circulated in manuscript, while others were published years 
after they had been presented to the censor for approval, e.g., 
Bohen Zaddik (“The Test of the Righteous”), which was writ- 
ten in 1825 and published in 1838. 

Perl signed his principal satirical works with the pseud- 
onym Obadiah b. Pethahiah, which often prevented the read- 
ing public from identifying him as the author. Until recently 
Perl was known only as a Hebrew writer, but he wrote a po- 
lemic against Hasidism in German, and was also the author 
of works in Yiddish. His principal satirical work, Megalleh 
Temirin (“The Revealer of Secrets”; Vienna, 1819), was written 
in a parallel Yiddish version, which was first published only 
in 1937 by yivo in Vilna. Periodical stories in the manner of 
Nahman of Bratslav’s Sippurei Maasiyyot were published in 
both their Hebrew and Yiddish versions in 1969 by the Israel 
Academy for Sciences and Humanities in Jerusalem. It is also 
known that he adapted a Yiddish version ofa historical novel, 
Antigonus, and apparently translated Fielding’s Tom Jones into 
Yiddish, probably from a German version. 

Although Perl made an important contribution to the 
creation of Yiddish fiction during the first half of the 19» cen- 
tury he did not advocate the use of this language. Like other 
Haskalah authors his aim in employing Yiddish was practi- 
cal - to propagate Haskalah ideas among the Yiddish-speak- 
ing masses. Yet none of Perl's Yiddish works, which in spite of 
his intention show an original and idiomatic use of language, 
appeared during his lifetime. 

Both in his public activities and in his writings Perl fought 
Hasidism because he believed their doctrines and leaders to be 
obstacles to the modernization of Jewish life. By means of de- 
nunciatory and hostile notes and memoranda (recently discov- 
ered and published) sent incessantly to the officials, he encour- 
aged the Austrian authorities in Galicia to intervene against the 
Hasidim. In the literary sphere he battled against the move- 
ment by means of propaganda, parody, and satire. Characteris- 
tic is his German manuscript, Ueber das Wesen der Sekte Chas- 
sidim (1816), in which he condemned the hasidic movement, its 
practices and beliefs, on the grounds that they jeopardized the 
welfare of the state and misled a multitude of innocent believ- 
ers. Addressing both gentile and Jewish readers he denigrates 
Hasidism by creating a hostile, often distorted anthology of 
quotations lifted out of context from the hasidic sources. Perl 
wrote stories in the manner of Nahman of Bratslav, in fact, pre- 
tending that they had been discovered after the rabbi’s death 
by one of his Hasidim. Thus he published a supplement, as it 
were, to Nahman'’s incompleted Maaseh me-Avedat Bat Melekh, 
claiming it to have been in the possession of a Hasid who was 
close to the rabbi toward the end of his life. Similarly, Perl wrote 
another story, Maaseh me-Avedat Ben Melekh, in Hebrew and 
Yiddish. These stories use the style and some themes and mo- 
tifs of R. Nahman only to further the Haskalah aim of criticiz- 
ing and eventually eradicating Hasidism. 
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Perl’s principal work, Megalleh Temirin, shows the in- 
fluence of 18"*-century satirical stories written in the form of 
letters, which achieved great popularity in France and Ger- 
many (especially Montesquieu’s Persian Letters and Wieland’s 
satirical writings). Perl integrated the structure of the secu- 
lar European satirical letter not only with the style, language, 
and ideas of the hasidic letter, but with its typographical form 
as well. An imitation of the hasidic story, Megalleh Temirin is 
made up of 151 letters, a preface, and an epilogue. 

The story's main character, Obadiah b. Pethahiah, who 
is possessed of magical powers, presents himself as a fervent 
Hasid who had miraculously obtained these letters. Here the 
denunciations of Hasidism contained in Perl’s German man- 
uscript reappear amplified by many annotations attached to 
the correspondence. The annotations interpret the views and 
facts mentioned in the letters, and they also serve as a medium 
for Obadiah’s ironic commentary. The letters reveal a number 
of plots, the principal one being the search for the German 
“book” (Buch) which endangers Hasidism and undermines 
the authority of its leaders by revealing their innermost se- 
crets. Therefore it must be obtained at any cost and destroyed, 
and revenge taken on its author. The hunt for the “book,” 
which is actually Perl’s own German manuscript, yields several 
subplots based on intrigues and schemes set within hasidic 
life. The search, resembling a comedy of errors, ends in com- 
plete failure. Other aspects of the plot reveal the machina- 
tions of the Hasidim in their struggle for influence and mate- 
rial gain. In Perl’s satire, the hasidic leaders do not stop short 
of employing stratagems of bribery, deceit, blackmail, and 
intimidation against their rivals, whether rabbis or maskilim. 
In spite of his intention to demean Hasidism, its philosophy 
and practices, a number of descriptions escape Perl’s satiric 
control, communicating vitality, naturalness, and humor. The 
Hebrew in which these letters are written contains Yiddish- 
isms lending flexibility and expressiveness to the speech of 
the Hasidim. Like many maskilim Perl considered this hasidic 
Hebrew a ludicrous language, offensive to the Haskalah ideal 
of a “pure” Hebrew language written in biblical style and ac- 
cording to grammatical rules. In spite of these feelings Perl’s 
hasidic Hebrew conveys great liveliness. 

Bohen Zaddik, (Prague, 1838), a sequel to Megalleh Temi- 
rin, consists of two sections, the first, a discussion of readers’ 
reactions to Megalleh Temirin, and the second, a series of let- 
ters. Obadiah b. Pethahiah reappears in this work as a man 
who possesses a magical device - a board on which people's 
conversations are secretly recorded. The board, however, can 
be erased only by an absolutely honest man, and the search for 
this ideal person brings Obadiah into contact with the diverse 
elements composing Jewish society, each of whose weaknesses 
and follies is mercilessly exposed. Thus the number of subjects 
coming in for satirical treatment is increased to include not 
only Hasidim, but rabbis, traders, artisans, and even maskilim, 
all of whom are found defective, each in his own way. At the 
end of these wanderings the honest man is discovered, para- 
doxically, as a Jewish pious farmer in a remote village in south- 
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ern Russia, which is governed in an almost utopian fashion by 
Jewish farmers. Taking to heart all that he learned from his 
travels, Obadiah turns his back on Hasidism and preaches in 
a pathetic manner to his people. 

Perl also wrote letters published in Hebrew periodicals 
in Austria: Of special importance are his letters protesting 
against the collection of funds in the name of R. *Meir Baal 
ha-Nes. Ironically, there is an unpublished letter in which a 
Hasid jests at the foibles of the contributors to the periodi- 
cal Kerem Hemed, who pursue honor and empty phrases and 
whose spiritual horizons are narrow. Perl's satire, employed 
to promote the aims of the Haskalah, is of interest today pri- 
marily because of its literary merit and authenticity, quali- 
ties that have outlived the author’s immediate intentions. An 
English translation entitled Joseph Perl’s Revealer of Secrets: 
‘The First Hebrew novel, with an introduction by Dov Taylor, 
was published in 1997. Avraham Rubinstein edited and wrote 
an introduction to Perl's Ueber das Wesen der Sekte Chassi- 
dim (1977). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Gordon, in: HUCA (1904), 235-42; I. Da- 
vidson, Parody in Hebrew Literature (1907), 61-74; Klausner, Sifrut, 2 
(1937), 278-314; I. Weinles, in: Yosef Perls Yidishe Ksovim (1937), 7-703 
R. Mahler, Ha-Hasidut ve-ha-Haskalah (1961), 155-208; Ch. Shmeruk, 
in: Zion, 21 (1957), 94-99; S. Werses, in: Tarbiz, 32 (1962/63), 396-401; 
idem, in: Hasifrut, 1 (1968-69), 206-27; idem and Ch. Shmeruk (eds.), 
Yosef Perl, Maasiyyot ve-Iggerot (1969), 11-86, Eng. summary: A. Ru- 
binstein, in: KS, 37 (1961/62); 38 (1962/63). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. 
Werses, “Ginzei Y. Perl bi- Yerushalayim ve-Gilgulehem,” in: Ha-Uni- 
versitah, 19:1 (1974), 38-52; Z. Carpenter, “Yosef Perl et la Haskalah; 
une approche historique et littéraire,’ in: Zafon, 22-23 (1995), 51-653 
M. Caplan, “Science Fiction in the Age of Jewish Enlightenment, in: 
Prooftexts, 19:1 (1999), 93-100; Ch. Shmeruk, “Devarim ke-Havaya- 
tam u-Devarim she-ba-Dimyon be Megalleh Temirin? in: Ha-Keriah 
la-Navi (1999), 144-55; J. Dauber, “Some Notes on Hebraisms in the 
Yiddish ‘Megalle Temirin’? in: Zutot, 1 (2001), 180-85; N.B. Sinkoff, 
“The ‘Maskil? the Convert and the ‘Agunah: J. Perl as a Historian of 
Jewish Divorce Law,’ in: ays Review, 27:2 (2003), 281-99. 


[Samuel Werses] 


PERL, MARTIN LEWIS (1927-_ ), U.S. physicist and Nobel 
laureate. Perl was born in Brooklyn, New York City, and grad- 
uated early from Madison High School (1943), his education 
boosted by strong parental encouragement, prodigious read- 
ing and a great interest in working with tools, wood, chemi- 
cals and Erector (construction) sets. He gained his B.S. in 
chemical engineering at the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 
(now Polytechnic University) (1948), a course interrupted by 
World War 11 service in the U.S. Merchant Marine and Army. 
He worked for the General Electric Company before pursu- 
ing his now definitive career choice of physics at Columbia 
University (1950) where he completed his thesis under the su- 
pervision of I.I. Rabi (1955). He was a member of the physics 
department of the University of Michigan (1955-63), where 
he became professor, before moving to Stanford University’s 
Linear Accelerator Center (1963) and where he has been pro- 
fessor of physics since 1970. His first 10 years of experimental 
research was in the complicated field of strong interactions 
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of elementary particles such as the pion and proton. His ba- 
sic interest in fundamental problems in physics led him to 
study the relation between the electron and the muon, which 
have many similar properties, although the muon is much 
heavier. Speculating that there might be heavier members of 
the electron-muon family, his theoretical and practical skills 
led to the discovery of the tau lepton, for which he received 
the Nobel Prize in physics (1995) and the Wolf Prize for phys- 
ics (1982). His work thus extended the electron-muon to the 
electron-muon-tau family of which no heavier members have 
yet been found. His subsequent research centers on the rela- 
tion between electrons, muons, and tau particles and on the 
search for elementary particles with a fraction of the electric 
charge of the electron. Perl’s other research interests are in op- 
tical and electronic devices and liquid drop technology. Perl 
has always been a strong supporter of Israel and Jewish life in 
the U.S. He practices Reconstructionist Judaism. 


[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


PERLA, JEROHAM FISCHEL BEN ARYEH ZEVI (1846- 
1934), scholar and commentator. Born in Warsaw, Perla at the 
age of 15 went to study under Joshua Leib Diskin in Lomza, 
and when Diskin left Lomza he became the pupil of Hayyim 
*Soloveichik of Brest-Litovsk. Perla was invited by many com- 
munities, including those of Cracow and Lublin to accept the 
position of communal rabbi. Believing that the burdens of 
office would interrupt his study, however, he refused all the 
calls extended to him and devoted himself entirely to study, 
supported by his wife, who kept a shop in Warsaw. Perla spent 
40 years on his remarkable three-volume commentary on Saa- 
diah’s Sefer ha-Mitzvot, which he completed in 1917. With the 
appearance of this extensive and brilliant work Perla’s repu- 
tation spread, reaching Erez Israel long before he himself ar- 
rived there, and due to it he entered into correspondence with 
Hayyim *Sonnenfeld. They became close friends after Perla’s 
arrival in Jerusalem in 1924, but otherwise Perla shunned peo- 
ple in order to spend his whole time studying. It is said that 
in his house there was a chest containing many manuscripts, 
including a commentary on Eliezer b. Nathan's Raban, equal 
in length to Perla’s commentary on the Sefer ha-Mitzvot. Perla 
began to publish a commentary on Kaftor va-Ferah of Estori 
ha-Parhi called Pirhei Ziyyon, but only the first five chapters 
appeared (1966). The manuscript of the remainder was taken 
back to Europe by Perla’s son and was lost in the Holocaust. 
Perla died in Jerusalem. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Gelis, Mi-Gedolei Yerushalayim (1967), 
233-8; Saadiah Gaon, Sefer ha-Mitzvot...im Be'ur... Yehudah Yeruham 


Perla (1962), preface. 
[Anthony Lincoln Lavine] 


PERLBACH, MAX (1848-1921), German historian. Born in 
Danzig, Perlbach worked as a librarian at the following insti- 
tutions of higher learning: Koenigsberg (1872-76), Greifswald 
(1876-83), and Halle (1883-1903), and was then appointed to 
direct the Royal Library at Berlin. His scientific work dealt 
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mainly with the history of the provinces of East and West 
Prussia during the Middle Ages. 

The works he wrote or edited include Ueber die Ergeb- 
nisse der Lemberger Handschrift fuer die aeltere Chronik von 
Oliva (1871); Preussische Regesten bis zum Ausgang des 13. Jahr- 
hunderts (1876); Simon Grunaus preussische Chronik (1876); 
Quellen-Beitrdge zur Geschichte der Stadt Koenigsberg im Mit- 
telalter (1878); Preussisch-polnische Studien zur Geschichte des 
Mittelalters (1886); and Prussia Scholastica: Die Ost-und West- 
preussen auf den mittelalterlichen Universitaeten (1896). Perl- 
bach also edited some Polish medieval sources for the Monu- 
menta Germaniae Historica (1888, 1893). 

[George Schwab] 


PERLBERG, ABRAHAM NATHAN (1889-1934), Hebrew 
author and educator. Born in Kolno, Poland, Perlberg stud- 
ied at the Lomzhe yeshivah. After moving to Warsaw, he gave 
private lessons to the children of wealthy maskilim, includ- 
ing Aaron *Zeitlin. After immigrating to the United States 
in 1913, Perlberg taught at the Bet Hasefer Haleumi (National 
Hebrew School for Girls) in Brooklyn and Manhattan, be- 
coming principal of the Manhattan branch of that school in 
1920. Those schools taught Ivrit be-Ivrit (Hebrew in Hebrew), 
with an emphasis on Modern Hebrew literature and conversa- 
tion. They were aimed at girls because the nationalist move- 
ment made the education of Jewish women an essential part 
of its program. 

Perlberg taught at the Mizrachi Bet Hamidrash Lmorim 
(Hebrew Teachers’ Seminary), which later became part of 
Yeshivat Isaac Elhanan and Yeshivah University, from 1917 un- 
til his death. Many of his students went on to become leading 
rabbis and scholars, including Solomon Feffer, Morris Good- 
blatt, Robert *Gordis, Hyman Grinstein, Isaac *Klein, Hayim 
Leaf, and Frank Zimmerman. 

The town of Raananah was founded in Palestine by a 
group of American Jews in 1922. According to an oral tradi- 
tion, Perlberg suggested the name for the town. 

Perlberg published widely in Hebrew journals for adults 
and children, including Hadoar, Haaretz, Ha-Toren, Nir, Aviv, 
and Ha-Doar La-Noar, and was the assistant editor of Ha- 
Toren and one of the editors of Aviv. He wrote poems, songs, 
and plays for children as well as articles about education and 
pedagogy. Many of his writings were collected posthumously 
in Kitvei A.N. Perlberg (1939). 

[David Golinkin (2"¢ ed.)] 


PERLE, JOSHUA (Yehoshua; 1888-1943), Yiddish novelist. 
Born in Radom, Poland, Perle spent most of his life in War- 
saw. Initially influenced by Sholem *Asch’s romantic literary 
style, Perle later, under the influence of Maxim Gorky, ad- 
opted a grittier, more naturalistic mode of writing. His out- 
standing achievement is the autobiographical novel Yidn fun 
a Gants Yor (“Ordinary Jews,” 1935), based on his own im- 
poverished childhood and complicated family. Well received 
by the critics and widely read, it garnered several prestigious 
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prizes. Perle was prolific, writing novels, short stories, liter- 
ary sketches, criticism, and articles that appeared in Warsaw 
Yiddish publications and literary journals. He wrote natural- 
istic descriptions of the petit bourgeois, big city types, office 
workers, officials, and the impoverished masses. He was also 
a friend and mentor to younger Yiddish writers, and his home 
on Orla Street became a literary salon. Perle continued writ- 
ing and was active in literary circles into World War 11. On 
Simhat Torah, October 21, 1943, he was sent to Birkenau and 
vanished without a trace. His son also perished, his wife hav- 
ing committed suicide before the war. Perle’s stories and ar- 
ticles from the Warsaw Ghetto years were found after the war 
in the hidden archives of Emanuel *Ringelblum and several 
were later published. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 2 (1927), 936-9; M. Ravitch, 
Mayn Leksikon (1945), 168-70; Finkelstein, intro. in: J. Perle, Yidn fun 


a Gants Yor (1951). [S.K (2"4 ed.)] 
. Kumove (2"4 ed. 


PERLE, RICHARD NORMAN (1941- ), US. foreign policy 
thinker and entrepreneur. Born in New York City and raised 
in Los Angeles, Perle was educated at the University of South- 
ern California (B.A., 1964), London School of Economics, and 
Princeton University (M.A., 1967). Perle went to Washington, 
D.C., in 1969 to work on a campaign in support of President 
Nixon’ antiballistic missile program. After its success, he 
joined the staff of U.S. senator Henry M. Jackson from 1969 
to 1980, specializing in foreign policy and arms control issues. 
Perle was largely responsible for Jackson’s amendment water- 
ing down the saLT I arms control treaty. He also drafted the 
Jackson-Vanik Amendment, which tied Soviet trade status 
with the United States to the Soviet Union’s willingness to al- 
low Jewish emigration to Israel. While working for Jackson 
in the Senate, Perle was discovered by the FBI to have passed 
classified national security information to the Israeli embassy; 
he was “reprimanded” by Jackson but never prosecuted. 
From 1981 to 1987 Perle was assistant secretary of de- 
fense for international security policy in the Reagan admin- 
istration, where he was largely responsible for opposing arms 
control initiatives and weakening existing arms control trea- 
ties. Perle maintained close ties to the Likud Party in Israel and 
was a policy advisor to former prime minister Binyamin Ne- 
tanyahu. From 1987 to 2004 he was a member of the Defense 
Policy Board at the Pentagon, and was chairman from 2001 
to 2003. He belongs to several right-wing think tanks/lobby- 
ing groups and he was a founder of the Project for the New 
American Century (PNAC), and an author of its famous 2000 
report calling for American world military and economic su- 
premacy, whose recommendations have been the foundation 
of American foreign policy in the second Bush administration 
(many members of PNAC were appointed to important posi- 
tions in the government in 2001). Perle was a signatory of a 
letter sent to President Clinton in 1998 calling for a U.S. war 
against Iraq, and is regarded as a chief promoter of that war. 
He was among the strongest supporters in Washington of Ah- 
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mad Chalabi, the exiled Iraqi who was found to be the source 
of much of the false information used to promote public sup- 
port for the war in 2002 and 2003. Perle has also advocated 
military attacks on Syria, Iran, and North Korea. 

Perle’s private business activities frequently prompted 
accusations of unethical behavior. In 2003 he was criticized 
because of his directorship of a firm that sells eavesdropping 
software and his involvement in a venture capital fund formed 
to invest in businesses “that are of value to homeland security 
and defense,’ for which he reportedly solicited Saudi invest- 
ment, at the same time that he was advocating the Iraq war as 
a member of the Defense Policy Board. In 2004 Perle was im- 
plicated in the looting of Hollinger International, Inc., a media 
company that owned several large newspapers, of $400 million 
by its chairman, Conrad Black, and his deputy, David *Radler. 
Perle was a member of Hollinger’s executive committee along 
with Black and Radler, and has been accused of “breach[ing] 
his fiduciary duties” while accepting $5.4 million in compen- 
sation and bonuses, and while the company made large invest- 
ments at Perle’s direction, most of which were lost. 


[Drew Silver (2™4 ed.)] 


PERLES, family of scholars and writers. joSsEPH PERLES 
(1835-1894), born in Baja, Hungary, studied at the Breslau 
Jewish Theological Seminary and at the University of Bre- 
slau. He served as preacher of the Bruedergemeinde of Po- 
sen (Poznan) during 1862-71, and then as rabbi of the Jewish 
community of Munich, rejecting offers to succeed A. *Geiger 
in Berlin and to lecture at the newly founded *Landesrabbin- 
erschule in Budapest. Perles, a faithful and outstanding pupil 
of the Breslau seminary, was among its first graduates, and 
his interests extended over a wide area of Jewish scholarship. 
Ancient versions of the Bible was one of his fields; his disser- 
tation was on the Syriac version, Meletemata Peschitthoniana 
(1859), and he edited his father-in-law’s (S.B. Schefftel) Beurei 
Onkelos (1888). His work in medieval literature and Bible ex- 
egesis was extensive. Perles’ main scholarly contribution was 
to Hebrew and Aramaic lexicography and philology, to which 
he devoted such studies as Zur rabbinischen Sprach-und Sa- 
genkunde (1873), which sheds light on the aggadic sources of 
the Thousand and One Nights; Beitraege zur Geschichte der he- 
braeischen und aramaeischen Studien (1884); and Beitraege zur 
rabbinischen Sprach-und Alterthumskunde (1893). Perles’ sons 
were MAX (1867-1894), a noted oculist, and FELIX (1874-1933), 
rabbi and scholar. Felix was drawn into the Zionist move- 
ment in Vienna and in 1899 he became rabbi at Koenigsberg. 
Like his father, Felix Perles had wide scholarly interests: Bible 
criticism, Hebrew and Aramaic lexicography, apocryphal and 
pseudepigraphical literature, medieval Hebrew poetry, liturgy, 
Jewish dialects, and abbreviations. His best-known works are 
his critique of W. Bousset’s Religion des Judentums im neu- 
testamentlichen Zeitalter (1903), and the collection of essays, 
Juedische Skizzen (1912, 19207). Joseph Perles’ wife, ROSALIE 
(1839-1932), was a writer and journalist for a number of Ger- 
man-Jewish papers and periodicals. She wrote a preface to a 
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volume of her husband’s sermons - edited by their son Felix 
(1896) - and published some lectures. Her Aphorismen ap- 
peared posthumously in 1932. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: JOSEPH PERLES: W. Bacher, in: JQR, 7 
(1894/95), 1-23 (where an almost complete bibliography is given in 
the footnotes). FELIX PERLES: Hedwig Perles, in: Mewy, 81 (1937), 
369-92 (bibliography, reprinted). 


PERLES (Perls), ISAAC MOSES (1784-1854), Hungarian 
rabbi. Born in Brod, Moravia, Perles studied under Meshullam 
Eger in Pressburg and with Joseph b. Phinehas, rabbi of Posen. 
He served as rabbi in several Hungarian communities: Koje- 
tin (from 1813), Holics (1820), Eisenstadt (1822), and Bonyhad 
(1841). During his last years difficulties arose between him 
and his community. They were in the main connected with 
reforms in the life of the community which Perles, despite his 
generally liberal approach, refused to countenance. Matters 
reached such a stage that he was denounced to the govern- 
ment as “interfering with order and authority, hating light and 
progress,’ or as “robbing and wronging his congregants, mak- 
ing demands upon them, and taking by force... in excess of 
that to which he was entitled” The government, knowing that 
the charges were baseless, ignored them, but as a result of the 
dispute Perles left Bonyhad and returned to Brod, where he 
died after a few months. After his death his grandson Abra- 
ham Zevi published his work Beit Neeman (1907), including 
responsa of great interest and prefaced by Perles’ biography. 
His son Meir (1811-1893) was born in Brod. Although a pro- 
found talmudic scholar, he did not join the Orthodox camp. 
He served as rabbi in Carei (Mare) from 1834. In Beit Neeman 

there is a letter to him from Moses *Sofer dated 1834. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: ZHB, 12 (1908), 68-70; P.Z. Schwartz, 
Shem ha-Gedolim me-Erez Hagar, 1 (1914), 51a; 2 (1914), 2b; N. Ben- 

Menahem, Mi-Sifrut Yisrael be-Ungaryah (1958), 170, no. 91. 
[Naphtali Ben-Menahem] 


PERLES, MOSES MEIR BEN ELEAZAR (1666-1739), rabbi 
and author. Perles was born in Prague. About 1708 he was 
in Frankfurt, Amsterdam, and Rotterdam, and in his work 
Megillat Sefer, he tells of the troubles which befell him in the 
winter of 1708, while he was in an isolated village outside 
Vienna: on the Sabbath of Zakhor and Purim he had neither 
Sefer Torah nor Scroll of Esther, and he vowed to compile a 
commentary on the latter if he were delivered. He reached 
Vienna, where he lived in the house of Samson *Wertheimer, 
acting as his secretary. Wertheimer supported him after he re- 
turned to Prague. Perles kept his vow and compiled his com- 
mentary entitled Megillat Sefer (Prague, 1710), which is based 
mainly on Rashi’s commentary to Esther. In his introduction 
he also mentions his other works, which have remained in 
manuscript: Penei Hammah on the aggadot of the Talmud; 
Or Olam, sermons for the festivals; Kiryat Arba, sermons on 
the biblical portions read on the four special *Sabbaths before 
Passover; and Me’ir Netivot (which according to one view is 
identical with Or Olam). He died in Prague. 
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His sons included Aaron, who published the Seder ha- 
Nikkur of the Sefer ha-Ittur with the commentary Tohorat Aha- 
ron (Offenbach, 1725) containing extracts from the works of the 
posekim and the laws of porging in German, and Moses, who 
compiled Mishmeret ha-Bayit (Prague, 1739), containing in 10 
mishmarot (“vigils”), sermons and ethical admonitions. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat Bod, 725, 1981; Neu- 


bauer, Cat, 792; S. Hock and D. Kaufmann, Die Familien Prags (1892), 


280-1. 
[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


PERLHEFTER, ISSACHAR BEHR BEN JUDAH MOSES 
(d. after 1701), Bohemian rabbi. Born in Prague, a member of 
the *Eybeschuetz family, he married Bella, the daughter of 
Jacob Perlhefter of Prague, whose family name he adopted. 
They moved to Vienna, but after the expulsion of its Jews in 
1670, he went to Altdorf where he taught Hebrew to Johann 
*Wagenseil who was a professor there. Perlhefter’s wife, a 
highly cultured woman, taught Wagenseil’s daughter dancing 
and music. Perlhefter was next appointed rabbi of Mantua 
where his father had previously served. After six years Perl- 
hefter was forced to leave, as a result of a dispute over Mor- 
decai of Eisenstadt, a follower of *Shabbetai Zevi whom Perl- 
hefter at first supported, but subsequently exposed when his 
deceptions became known. Perlhefter later returned to his 
native city where he was appointed dayyan and scribe, a po- 
sition formerly held by his grandfather. Perlhefter was the au- 
thor of Ohel Yissakhar on the laws of shehitah, with a Judeo- 
German translation (Wilhermsdorf, 1670); Maaseh Hoshen 
u-Ketoret (Prague, 1686), an excerpt from Abraham b. David 
*Portaleone’s Shiltei ha-Gibborim (Mantua, 1619) on archaeol- 
ogy: and Baer Heitev (Prague, 1699) on the Targum Jonathan 
to the Pentateuch. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Kaufmann, “Die letzte Vertreibung der 
Juden aus Wien und Niederoesterreich,” in: Jahresbericht der Landes- 
Rabbinerschule in Budapest 1887-88 (1889), 2o01f. 


[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 


PERLMAN, ALFRED EDWARD (1902-1983), U.S. railroad 
executive and first Jewish president of a major American rail- 
way system. Perlman was born in St. Paul, Minnesota, and 
spent his early career working with the engineering and ad- 
ministrative departments of major United States railroad cor- 
porations. From 1952 to 1954 he was president of the New York 
Central System and in 1965 he became president and chief 
administrative officer of the Pennsylvania-New York Cen- 
tral Transportation Company, which went bankrupt in 1970. 
Some of the major contributions that Perlman’s management 
team made to the railway include creating a smaller, more 
productive workforce; improving services, such as tightening 
the freight schedules; extending strategic sidings to minimize 
train delays; strengthening and replacing bridges and struc- 
tures; installing vHF radio communication systems; expand- 
ing intermodal facilities and services; and implementing total 
management and cost control systems. 
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The ark is depicted in the Torah as one object (Ex. 
25:10-22; Deut. 10:1-5) (kapporet denoting simply “cover”), 
but according to traditions set in Solomonic times (1 Kings 
8:9), the cherubs were severed from the cover of the ark (see 
below). The cover (kapporet) with the cherubim symbolized 
the place of the manifestation of the Divinity in the Temple 
of Israel (“who dwelleth between the cherubim,” 1 Sam. 4:4), 
whereas the ark contained underneath it “the tables of the 
covenant” or “the tables of the pact” (Ex. 25:21; 31:18; Deut. 
10:3, 5; 1 Kings 8:9; 11 Chron. 5:10. In biblical Hebrew edut is 
equivalent to Akkadian adé and Aramaic ‘dy’, “pact; “treaty”), 
and served as a symbol of the covenant between God and His 
people. Some see in the cherubim “the chariots of God” (Ps. 
68:18), symbolic of the celestial cherubim, upon which God 
manifests Himself to execute justice in the world and to bring 
salvation to His people (11 Sam. 22:11; Ps. 18:11; Isa. 19:1; 66:15; 
Ps. 68:18, 34; 80:2; 99:1). Others again regard them as a kind 
of symbol for the clouds of heaven, which are similarly lik- 
ened to God’s chariot (cf. the epithet “that rideth upon the 
clouds,” Ps. 68:5: aravot, “clouds,” see also v. 34; cf. Ex. 13:21; 
Num. 10:34; 14:14). A later passage termed the ark cover to- 
gether with the cherubim, “chariot” (1 Chron. 28:18), but this 
may be a later adaptation (cf. Ezek. 1:26; 10:1-18: above the 
cherubim was the likeness of a throne and upon the throne a 
likeness as the appearance of the glory of the Lord). Similarly 
the ark was regarded, according to one view, as His footstool 
(cf. Ps. 99:5; Ps. 132:7-8; 1 Chron. 28:2; 11 Chron. 6:41). For this 
reason “the tables of the covenant” might have been placed 
in the ark in accordance with a custom, prevalent at the time, 
of placing documents and agreements between kingdoms “at 
the feet” of the god, the guardian of treaties and documents, 
who supervised their implementation (cf. 1 Sam. 10:25). Thus, 
for example, the pact between Ramses 11 and Hattusilis 111 
was deposited at the feet both of the Hittite god Teshub and 
of the Egyptian god Ra. At all events, it is clear that the ark 
was regarded as the place of the manifestation of the Divine 
Presence and of God’s will to His elect (Ex. 25:22; 30:6; Lev. 
16:2, where God appeared between the two cherubim in “the 
cloud”; Num. 7:89). When the ark was conveyed elsewhere 
(see below), God also “journeyed” in a cloud over the Israelite 
host (Num. 10:34; 14:14; see also Ex. 33:7-11). Hence also the 
accounts of the miracles that occurred alongside the ark - the 
drying up of the waters of the Jordan when the ark preceded 
the people (Josh. 3-4) and the fall of the walls of Jericho after 
the ark had encircled them seven times (Josh. 6). Similarly, 
there was the stringent prohibition against touching the ark, 
the holiest of all the sacred appurtenances (Num. 4:15, 19, 20; 
cf. the narratives of the plagues among the Philistines after the 
capture of the ark (1 Sam. 5); the smiting of the men of Beth- 
Shemesh “because they had gazed upon the ark of the Lord” 
(1 Sam. 6:19); and the death of Uzzah (11 Sam. 6:6-7). Even the 
high priest was to “come not at all times into the holy place 
within the veil, before the ark cover which is upon the ark; 
that he die not” (Lev. 16:2). When the high priest entered the 
Holy of Holies - once a year — he came with “the cloud of the 
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incense,’ which was intended to shroud “the ark cover that is 
upon the pact, that he die not” (Lev. 16:13). In the period of the 
Second Temple, when the ark no longer existed, the high priest 
was still accustomed to hold “a feast for his friends for having 
come forth in peace from the Sanctuary” (Yoma 7:4). 


History 

During the period of the First Temple, a permanent place 
was allotted to the ark in the “Holy of Holies” (Ex. 26:34), but 
in times of need it was carried from place to place. The pres- 
ence of the ark in the Israelite armed camp was believed to en- 
sure God’s help (cf. 1 Sam. 4:3). The Bible’s writers project the 
movement of the ark into the legends of the Israelite journey 
from the desert of Sinai to the land of Israel (Num. 10:33; cf. 
14:44) and into the legends of the conquest. In earliest Israel 
it was lodged at Shiloh (Josh. 18:1; 1 Sam. 3:3), but when great 
battles were fought, it was time and again brought from there 
to the front, as, for example, during the war against the Philis- 
tines near Eben-Ezer, which ended with the ark’s falling into 
the hands of the Philistines (1 Sam. 4). According to 1 Samuel 
14:18, the ark also accompanied Saul during his first campaign 
against the Philistines; it was with the army during the siege 
of Rabbah in the days of David (11 Sam. 11:11). The ark songs 
which are preserved in the Pentateuch belong to an early pe- 
riod, and were sung when the ark was borne to the battlefront. 
One such song is credited to Moses: “When the ark was to set 
out, Moses would say, ‘Advance, O Lord! May Your enemies 
be scattered, and may Your foes flee before You!’ And when 
it halted, he would say, ‘Return, O Lord, You who are Israel's 
myriads of thousands” (Num. 10:35-36; cf. Ps. 68:2; 132:8). The 
ark was always carried on shoulders, except for one occasion 
when it was conveyed in a cart (11 Sam. 6:3), but when Uzzah, 
serving before the ark, died a sudden death, it was once more 
shoulder-borne (ibid. 6:6-15; cf. 1 Chron. 13:7ff.; 15:2ff.). 

After the ark had been captured near Eben-Ezer and re- 
stored by the Philistines (1 Sam. 4:11-6:11), it was at first trans- 
ferred to Beth-Shemesh, because Shiloh had in the mean- 
time been destroyed (Ps. 78:59-67; Jer. 26:6-9); but because 
a plague broke out in Beth-Shemesh, it was sent to Kiriath- 
Jearim, where it was placed in “the house of Abinadab in the 
hill, and [they] sanctified Eleazar his son to keep the ark of 
the Lord” (1 Sam. 7:1). David, taking it from there, first de- 
posited it in the house of Obed-Edom the Gittite (evidently 
from Gat-Rimmon ~— a levitic town), and after three months 
brought it to the city of David - Jerusalem - to a tent which 
he had pitched for it (11 Sam. 6:2-17; 1 Chron. 13:5 ff; 15; 16:1, 
4-6, 37-38). Psalm 132 (and perhaps also Ps. 24) probably re- 
fers to this event. 

With the erection of the Temple in the reign of Solomon, 
the ark was placed in the Holy of Holies (1 Kings 8:6; 11 Chron. 
5:7), which consequently also came to be known, in the course 
of time, as “the place of the ark cover” (1 Chron. 28:11; Tosef., 
Tem. 4:8; also in the Targum to the Prophets); but the cheru- 
bim were no longer attached to the ark cover (see above), and 
although the staves remained in position (1 Kings 8:7-8), the 
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PERLMAN, HELEN HARRIS 


Among Perlman’s many public offices in the United States 
and abroad were those of an adviser to the Korean (1949) and 
Israeli (1950) railroad systems. He was chairman of the Eastern 
Railroads Presidents’ Conference, a member of most profes- 
sional organizations connected with railroading, and a con- 
tributor to professional publications. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Perlman’s 16-page Western Pacific Railroad: 
The Feather River Route was published in 1975. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: J. Daughen and P. Binzen, The Wreck of the Penn Central 


(1999). 
[Joachim O. Ronall / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


PERLMAN, HELEN HARRIS (1905-2004), U.S. social 
work educator. Perlman, who was born in St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, received a B.A. in English literature from the University 
of Minnesota in 1926. She worked for family and child guid- 
ance agencies in Chicago and New York (1927 to 1940). In 1940 
she became a lecturer and a student supervisor at the School 
of Social Work of Columbia University. During this period, 
she often gave lectures on the treatment of social and emo- 
tional problems in people's daily lives, speaking at the New 
York School of Social Work and other schools and conferences 
throughout the U.S. In 1943 she received her master’s degree 
in social work from Columbia. 

In 1945 she was appointed professor of social work at the 
University of Chicago's School of Social Administration. She 
was best known for her contributions to the theory of social 
casework and to training for social work practice. 

In the 1950s she integrated her clinical experience and 
her studies with experts in the Freudian and Rankian schools 
of thought and developed the “Chicago School” of social ser- 
vice practice. Her work, together with later work by other 
colleagues, established the Chicago School’s problem-solv- 
ing approach, an influential approach that is still used in prac- 
tice today. 

For many years Perlman served on the editorial board of 
the Journal of American Orthopsychiatry. She also served on 
the editorial board of Social Work, the major publication of 
the National Association of Social Workers (NAsw), as well 
as on the curriculum development committee of the Council 
on Social Work Education (CswE). The council named her a 
Pioneer of Social Work Education. 

Her widely read book Social Casework: A Problem Solv- 
ing Process (1957; 1958”) has been translated into more than 
10 languages. Her other publications include So You Want to 
Be a Social Worker (1962), Persona (1968), Relationship (1979), 
Looking Back to See Ahead (1989), and The Dancing Clock & 
Other Childhood Memories (1989). 


[Joseph Neipris / Ruth Beloff (2"¢ ed.)] 


PERLMAN, ITZHAK (1945- ), Israeli violinist. Perlman 
studied at the Tel Aviv Academy of Music with Rivka Gold- 
gart. A child prodigy, he gave a solo violin recital at age 10 
and appeared on American television in 1958. He later studied 
at Juilliard with Delay and Galamian, aided by a scholarship 
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from the America-Israel Cultural Foundation. He made his 
Carnegie Hall debut in 1963. Winning the Leventritt Compe- 
tition (1964) launched his international career, through which 
he has become known as one of the world’s leading musicians. 
Perlman is noted for the warmth and beauty of his tone, bril- 
liant technique, a genuine humanity and joie de vivre. In 1965, 
he performed eight concerts throughout Israel, which culmi- 
nated in a performance of Tchaikovsky pieces in Tel Aviv for 
which he received a 15-minute ovation. He played as a soloist 
in the Israel Philharmonic concerts in Warsaw and Budapest 
(1987, representing its first performances in Eastern Bloc coun- 
tries) and the orchestra’s first visits to the Soviet Union (1990), 
China, and India (1994). He regularly returns to Israel. In 
chamber music he has often been heard with such colleagues 
as *Zukerman, *Ashkenazy, and Argerich. From 1997 Perlman 
developed a new role as director/soloist and appeared with 
the English Chamber Orchestra, the Chicago Symphony, and 
other noted orchestras. His vast repertoire encompasses all the 
standard violin works as well as klezmer and contemporary 
music. Several composers wrote works for him and his record- 
ings regularly appear on the best-seller charts and have won 
15 Grammy Awards. Among them are the Bach solo sonatas 
and partitas, the Paganini Caprices, and much of the virtuoso 
repertory. He performed the violin solos in Steven *Spielberg’s 
Academy Award-winning film Schindler’ List. Perlman made 
a habit of encouraging young talent and over the years held a 
variety of teaching posts, including close involvement, along- 
side wife, Toby, in the Perlman Music Program for Young Peo- 
ple, beginning in 1998. Among his many awards are the Medal 
of Liberty (1986), in appreciation of his outstanding contribu- 
tion to American life and achievements, the Royal Philhar- 
monic Society’s gold medal (1996), and the National Medal of 
Arts (2000). The Harvard, Yale, and Hebrew universities are 
among the many institutions to have awarded him honorary 
degrees. He is an honorary citizen of Tel Aviv. Stricken with 
polio at age four, he has also been an advocate for the rights 
of the disabled. His daughter, pianist Navah Perlman, has per- 
formed to critical acclaim in major concert venues throughout 
North America, Europe, and Asia. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online; Baker's Biographical Diction- 
ary (1997); C.H. Behrman, Fiddler to the World: The Inspiring Life of 


Itzhak Perlman (1992). 
[Naama Ramot (2"4 ed.)] 


PERLMAN, JACOB (1898-1967), U.S. economist. Perlman 
was born in Bialystok, Poland, and was taken to the United 
States in 1912. After a brief period of teaching at the University 
of North Dakota he entered government service, and during 
the 1930s worked with the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the 
Social Security Administration. In 1949 he became a techni- 
cal expert for the United Nations and was sent as economic 
adviser to the governments of Colombia, Greece, Bolivia, 
and the Philippines. From 1956 to 1965 he was head of the Of- 
fice of Economic and Manpower Studies of the National Sci- 
ence Foundation. In addition to his work for governmental 
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and international institutions, Perlman also taught at various 
universities in the United States and abroad. He specialized 
in development economics and particularly in the study of 
the economic effects of science and technology. Perlman died 
while on a visit to Israel. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: New York Times (April 10, 1968), 43. 
[Joachim O. Ronall] 


PERLMAN, SAMUEL (1887-1958), editor and translator. 
Born in Minsk, Perlman settled in Erez Israel in 1914. Dur- 
ing World War 1 he was among those exiled to Alexandria; 
there he directed a school for refugee children. On his return 
he became an editor of *Haaretz. He again left for abroad, 
and, in Berlin, was one of the editors of *Haolam. Later, to- 
gether with *Jabotinsky, he founded the Ha-Sefer publishing 
house; the two were also the joint editors of the first modern 
Hebrew atlas (1926). Between 1926 and 1932, Perlman was a 
teacher and the director of the Boston *Hebrew Teachers’ 
College. Returning to Erez Israel in 1932, he became active 
in the publishing field, joining Devir in 1944. While he wrote 
articles on literary subjects, he engaged primarily in transla- 
tion; Perlman’s major work was the translation into Hebrew 
of Heine’s prose works. He also translated works by Herzl 
and Strindberg. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 679. 


[Getzel Kressel] 


PERLMAN, SELIG (1888-1959), U.S. labor economist. Born 
in Bialystok, Poland, Perlman immigrated to the United States 
in 1908. After a brief period in New York, he became inter- 
ested in the work of the *Bund. While studying at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, he investigated the Lawrence strike for the 
United States Commission on Industrial Relations (1914-15). 
From 1918 he taught economics at the University of Wiscon- 
sin at Madison. 

Perlman’s main field was the social development of the 
American, British, and Russian labor movements. He modi- 
fied his early Marxist socialism as being too theoretical in its 
approach to social and economic problems and turned his at- 
tention to the labor movement and trade unionism. These he 
regarded as indispensable to a stable industrial society because 
of their tendency to strengthen labor’s bargaining position and 
their regard for private property. Perlman was active in sec- 
ular Jewish affairs, especially in the American Jewish Labor 
Movement. He developed a special relationship with the gar- 
ment industry unions. In his later years, he showed interest 
in Zionism and the State of Israel. His best-known book is A 
Theory of the Labor Movement (1928). He was a contributor to 
the History of Labor in the United States (1918-52). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Witte, in: Industrial and Labor Relations Re- 


view, 13 (1960), 335 ff. 
[Mark Perlman] 


PERLMANN, MOSHE (1905-2001), U.S. scholar in Oriental 
studies. Born in Odessa, Russia, Perlmann studied in Odessa, 
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Jerusalem, and London. He lived in Palestine from 1924 to 
1937 and studied Arabic and Islam at the Hebrew University. 
He received a Ph.D. in Islamic history from the University of 
London. He moved to the United States in 1940 and held po- 
sitions in several U.S. universities, while maintaining a steady 
output of articles and studies in Oriental history, literature, 
and thought. Perlmann taught at the New School for Social 
Research (1945-52) and Dropsie College (1948-55). From 1955 
to 1961 he held the position of lecturer in Israeli studies at Har- 
vard. In 1961 he became a professor of Arabic at the University 
of California in Los Angeles until his retirement in 1973. 

One of Perlmann’s earliest projects was a compilation 
of all the references in the Talmud to health or medicine. 
This collection was published in 1926 as Midrash ha-Refuah. 
Perlmann translated Carl Brockelman’s History of the Islamic 
Peoples (1947). His own writings include studies of early Arab 
manuscripts, and Chapters of Arab-Jewish Diplomacy, 1918-22 
(1944), a collection of printed materials that deal with early at- 
tempts at rapprochement. He also published letters written by 
Leo *Levanda to J.L. *Gordon, with an introduction in which 
he discusses these two literary figures and the relationship be- 
tween them (in: American Academy for Jewish Research, Pro- 
ceedings (1967), 139-85). 

He also wrote Gesammelte Schriften: islamische und jue- 
disch-islamische Studien (with M. Schreiner, 1983). He trans- 
lated and edited Shaykh Damanhuri on the Churches of Cairo, 
1739 (1975) and edited The History of Al-Tabari: The Ancient 
Kingdoms (1987). 


PERLMUTTER, ABRAHAM ZEVI (1844?-1926), rabbi in 
Poland. At the age of 18 he was nominated as rabbi in a town- 
let, later officiating in Leczyca, Raciaz, and other communi- 
ties. Although descended from mitnaggedim, he sought the 
company of Polish zaddikim and was particularly close to 
the zaddik of Gostynin, Jehiel Meir *Lifschits (“Ba’al ha-Te- 
hillim’) from whom he received the authorization to study 
languages to assist him in his public activities. In 1886 he was 
appointed rabbi in *Radom, where he participated in many 
community activities. He was awarded a silver medal after the 
coronation of Czar *Nicholas 11 in 1894. Perlmutter was ac- 
tive in improving the condition of Jewish soldiers stationed 
in the barracks in Radom and established a kasher kitchen 
there. He was also instrumental in abolishing a severe de- 
cree against Jewish peddlers. In 1909 he was appointed rabbi 
in Warsaw, a position he held until his death. In 1917 he was 
coopted to the provisional state council of Poland, which had 
been organized under the German occupation. In 1919 he was 
elected to the first Polish parliament (Sejm) as representative 
of *Agudat Israel for the Warsaw district. As the doyen of the 
Jewish representatives he was the first to present his party’s 
declaration on the claims of Orthodox Jews in parliament. 
Even in his eighties Perlmutter continued to pursue his com- 
munal activities and he participated in the Polish and world 


conventions of Agudat Israel. 
[Yitzchak Arad] 
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PERLMUTTER, IZSAK (1866-1952), Hungarian painter. 
Born in Budapest, Perlmutter painted large pictorial studies; 
Village in the Morning Sun won the Hungarian government 
gold medal in 1905. Later he concentrated on interpreting the 
life of the peasants in Hungary. The Uffizi Gallery of Florence 
commissioned his self-portrait in 1926. He left a collection of 
his work to the Jewish Museum of Budapest. 


PERLOV, YITSKHOK (Isaac Perlow; 1911-1980), Yiddish 
poet, novelist, and editor. Born in Biala Podlaska, until the 
end of World War r he lived in Minsk, then in Warsaw and in 
the Soviet Union (1940-46). In 1947 he sailed to Erez Israel 
on the Exodus but was returned to Germany by the British, 
an experience he described in Ekzodus 1947 (“Exodus 1947,’ 
1948) and Di Mentshn fun Eksodus 47 (“The People of Exo- 
dus 47; 1949). In 1949 he emigrated to Israel, and in 1961 to 
New York. He began his literary career in 1928 with poems in 
the Literarishe Bleter and then published widely in the Yid- 
dish press in Poland, Germany, Israel, and the United States. 
His works, some of which appeared under pseudonyms such 
as A. Bril, Y.B. Avromarin, Itshe Matlies, and P. Itzkhakov, 
include the poems Frunza Verda (1932), Untergang (““Doom,’ 
1935), Undzer Like-Khame (“Our Solar Eclipse,’ 1947), Und- 
zer Regnboygn (“Our Rainbow,’ 1948) and the novels Blondz- 
hende Kayafn (“Straying Comedians,’ 1936); Der Tsurikgeku- 
mener (“The Returnee,’ 1952), In Eygenem Land (“In One's 
Own Land,” 1952), Matilda Lebt (“Matilda Is Alive,’ 1954), 
Dzebelye (1955); Flora Ingber (1959) and Mayne Zibn Gute Yor 
(“My Seven Good Years,’ 1959). In addition, two novels, Di 
Kenign fun di Zumpn (“The Queen of the Swamps”) and Der 
Elnter Dor (“The Lonely Generation”) appeared in the New 
York daily Forverts. Perlov wrote many dramatic works, of 
which Goldene Zangen (“Golden Stalks,’ 1938), Abi Men Zet 
Zikh (“Only to See Each Other,” 1939), and Blinde Pasazhirn 
(“Stowaways,’ 1939) were performed in Poland prior to World 
War 11. In 1959 he published his Yiddish translation of Bo- 
ris Pasternak’s Dr. Zhivago. His collected works, edited by R. 
Ariel, appeared in Tel Aviv (1954). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 7 (1968), 185-6. 


[Yekhiel Szeintuch / Tamar Lewinsky (24 ed.)] 


PERLSTEIN, MEYER A. (1902-1969), U.S. pediatrician 
and educator. Perlstein, who was born in Chicago, practiced 
medicine there from 1929. A specialist in cerebral palsy and 
other children’s neurological diseases, Perlstein was chief of 
the children’s neurology clinic at Cook County Hospital, di- 
rector of the Cerebral Palsy project at Michael Reese Hospital, 
and chairman of the medical advisory board of the Therapeu- 
tic Day Nursery and of the Illinois Children’s Hospital School. 
Perlstein taught pediatrics at Northwestern University and at 
the postgraduate school of Cook County Hospital. A founder 
(1949) and president (1954) of the American Academy for Ce- 
rebral Palsy, Perlstein was a consultant and medical advisory 
board member of many organizations for the benefit of those 
affected by neurological diseases. He wrote many articles for 
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professional journals and produced movies on medical sub- 
jects. In addition he was active on the American Physicians 
Fellowship Committee of the Israel Medical Association. 


PERLZWEIG, MAURICE L. (1895-1985), Reform rabbi and 
official of the World Jewish Congress. Born in Poland, the 
son of a cantor who moved to London, Perlzweig was edu- 
cated in England, where he was founder and chairman of the 
University Labor Federation of Great Britain and (from 1933) 
president of the World Union of Jewish Students and deputy 
member of the Executive of the Jewish Agency. He also offici- 
ated at the Liberal Synagogue in London. A founding mem- 
ber of the World Jewish Congress and the first chairman of its 
British section, in 1942 Perlzweig was nominated head of the 
World Jewish Congress Department of International Affairs 
in New York and represented it at the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations and subsidiary bodies. He at- 
tended numerous international conferences and meetings as 
a spokesman of Jewish interests and causes and drafted many 
documents submitted to the United Nations, particularly 
the Commission of Human Rights and Sub-Commission on 
Prevention of Discrimination, on crucial problems of Jewish 
communities around the world. While working for the World 
Jewish Congress, Perlzweig had an influence in securing a 
commitment by the Allies to hold the *Nuremberg Trials of 


Nazi war criminals. 
[Natan Lerner] 


PERLZWEIG, WILLIAM ALEXANDRE (1891-1952), US. 
biochemist. Born in Ostrog, Russia, Perlzweig was taken to the 
USS. in 1906. He worked at the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research. In 1917 he served in the U.S. Army Sanitary Corps. 
From 1930 he was professor of biochemistry and nutrition at 
the Duke University Medical School, Durham, North Caro- 
lina. He contributed a great number of papers in the field of 
vitamins and clinical chemistry. 


°PERNERSTORFER, ENGELBERT (1850-1918), leader of 
the Austrian Social Democratic Party. Pernerstorfer’s attitude 
toward the Jewish question and antisemitism was peculiarly 
ambivalent: this was in part to blame for the failure of the Aus- 
trian Social Democrats to come to grips with the Jewish ques- 
tion in his time. Pernerstorfer was a school friend of Victor 
*Adler and godfather at the baptism of the then seven-year- 
old Friedrich *Adler. He started his public career as editor of 
Georg von *Schoenerer’s periodical, but parted with him in 
1883 because of the latter’s virulent antisemitism. Although 
he was considered by his contemporaries to have antisemitic 
inclinations, Pernerstorfer vigorously opposed political anti- 
semitism. His positive attitude toward Zionism stemmed from 
his general conception of nationality and his opposition to the 
cosmopolitanism professed by his Jewish colleagues in the 
Social Democratic leadership, among them Robert Danne- 
berg; Pernerstorfer averred that the left wing of the party was 
all Jewish. In 1916 he published an article in Martin Buber’s 
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monthly Der *Jude, in which he favored national autonomy 
for East European Jewry, and stated that the Central Powers 
would profit from a Jewish national home in Palestine. Na- 
tional Socialist propaganda later portrayed Pernerstorfer as a 
full-scale antisemite. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Silberner, Sozialisten zur Judenfrage (1962), 
237-40, bibl. 344-7; idem, in: HJ, 13 (1951), 122-3, 129-33; 15 (1953), 15 
A. Gerlach, Der Einfluss der Juden in der oesterreichischen Sozialde- 
mokratie (1939, national-socialistic); J. Braunthal, Victor und Friedrich 
Adler (1965), index; idem, In Search for the Millennium (1945); Neue 
Oesterreichische Biographie, 2 (1925), 97-116. 


[Meir Lamed] 


PERPIGNAN, city in S. France, near the Spanish border. For- 
merly the capital of the counts of *Roussillon, in 1172 it passed 
to the kings of Aragon. The earliest mention of Jews in Per- 
pignan dates from 1185; they are said to have owned real estate 
around this time. Toward the middle of the 13 century, King 
James 1 of Aragon offered the Jews of Perpignan land to set- 
tle which they would own in freehold. Endeavoring to attract 
Jews from France, he granted those of Perpignan a number of 
privileges and exempted them from the payment of various 
indirect taxes and tolls (1269). Autonomy in civil law was also 
granted. In 1271 the annual tax of the community amounted to 
15,000 solidos in Barcelona currency. Noteworthy among the 
scholars of Perpignan were R. Menahem b. Solomon *Meiri 
and R. Abraham *Bedersi, pupil of Joseph *Ezobi. In response 
to R. Abrahams petition (1274), the king granted the commu- 
nity a privilege to protect them against the threats of *inform- 
ers. He renewed it in 1275, also forbidding the clergy to expel 
the Jews or summon them before the Church tribunal. At that 
time the community leadership consisted of 20 to 28 counsel- 
ors who were appointed for life. Infante John authorized them 
to convene and issue regulations, appoint procurators and 
other communal officials, to enforce obedience to the regula- 
tions within the community, and to punish offenders. 

Some members of the community engaged in maritime 
commerce (in partnership with Jewish merchants of *Barce- 
lona, *Seville, and other places); others were local merchants; 
an appreciable number practiced moneylending (including 
several of the community’s trustees). Most important of the 
crafts was the textile industry, but there were also several sil- 
versmiths during the 14" century. 

When the Kingdom of *Majorca was created after the 
death of James 1 and the seat of the monarchy established in 
Perpignan, the government began to oppress the local Jewish 
community. From the close of the century, a series of decrees 
were issued which sought to restrict relations between Jews 
and Christians; the Jews were ordered to wear special dress 
(1314). Restrictive decrees issued for the Kingdom of Majorca 
were also applied in Perpignan. A poll tax was imposed and 
around 1317 the king of Majorca seized the promissory notes 
of the Jews. There is no doubt that living conditions in Perpig- 
nan were influenced by the presence of the royal court in the 
town and the Jews were particularly conscious of the severity 
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of the crown’s persecution of the Jews of the kingdom. Dur- 
ing the *Pastoureaux persecutions (1320), copies of the Talmud 
found in the town were burnt. Conditions improved during 
the reign of Pedro tv. In 1347 he appointed his physician Mae- 
stre Crescas as a trustee of the community so as to prevent any 
inequalities in the financial and tax administration. 

At the time of the *Black Death (1348-49) several of 
the community’s notables converted in order to escape per- 
secution. In 1363 Perpignan contributed toward the levy of 
10,000 livres in Barcelona currency imposed to further the 
war against Castile. When the vessel containing the Host was 
stolen from a church and pledged with a Jew, the infante or- 
dered the bailiff to conduct an inquiry in order to prevent an 
attack on the Jewish quarter (1367). On June 29, 1370, anti- 
Jewish riots broke out in Perpignan and the king appointed a 
procurator to investigate the damage. 

During the 1360s and 13708, Perpignan became renowned 
as a center of astronomers. The astronomical tables prepared 
by Jacob b. David Yom Tov were translated into Catalan there 
in 1361. In 1372 Crescas David was made physician to the king 
and a year later Bonet Maimon of Perpignan was appointed 
to the same office. The rabbis of this period included Samuel 
Carcossa, who was invited to Barcelona for debates with the 
rabbis of Aragon and Catalonia. In 1372 the king authorized 
the Jews of Perpignan to travel to France on business, and in 
1377 protection was also granted to Jews who came to trade 
in Roussillon and Cerdagne from the exterior. In 1383 Pedro 
gave the community of Perpignan a privilege which prohib- 
ited apostates from entering the Jewish quarter in order to 
engage in disputes on religious questions. He also granted it 
permission to try informers. Anti-Jewish riots broke out on 
Aug. 17, 1391. During their course the Jews were given refuge 
in the fortress, while the inhabitants looted Jewish property. 
When representatives of the town demanded the conversion 
of the Jews, the king replied that forced conversion was pro- 
hibited. He nevertheless forbade the Jews to leave Perpignan, 
where refugees from other parts of Catalonia had also arrived. 
On September 22 John 1 ordered the bailiff to draw up a list of 
property to which there were no heirs, especially that of Jews 
who had been martyred. On December 19 he ordered the Jews 
who were in the fortress to return to their homes and decreed 
that they were not to be molested or forced to accept baptism. 
The Jews of Perpignan undertook not to leave the country and 
in practice continued to live in the fortress until 1394. 

Although the community was declining, at the beginning 
of the 14" century there were still 200-250 families living there, 
but it had lost its importance and most of the members were 
poor. In 1408 King Martin ratified the administrative arrange- 
ments for the election of trustees. Christians were forbidden to 
interfere in the affairs of the community and extensive rights 
were given to the trustees. In 1412 Pope *Benedict x111 wrote 
to the community of Perpignan on the subject of the propaga- 
tion of Christianity among the Jews, writing his instructions in 
Hebrew so as to leave no doubt about his intentions. The com- 
munity was called upon to send two delegates to a disputation 
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to be held in *Tortosa. At that time, Vicente *Ferrer visited 
the town, preaching to the Jews there. Ferdinand 1 prohibited 
the building of a new synagogue or the repair of the existing 
ones in 1415; he also forbade the Jews to practice medicine and 
pharmacy or to employ Christians in their service. 

The Papal *Inquisition was active in Perpignan at the 
close of the 14" century. In 1346 a *Converso, Johanan David, 
a butcher by trade, was condemned to the stake. Many oth- 
ers were condemned during the 1420s and 1440s. After the 
Spanish Inquisition had been set up, 22 Conversos were sent 
to the stake in 1485. The French Army led by Louis x1 and 
Charles v111 invaded Roussillon in 1462 and conquered Per- 
pignan in 1475. Following the edict of expulsion from Spain 
(1492), a number of Jews sought refuge in Perpignan, then un- 
der Charles viti of France; but an expulsion decree was issued 
against the Jews of the town in September 1493. The remnants 
of the large community, 39 families, sailed from Marseilles to 
Naples and from there to Constantinople. 

At the beginning of the 20" century, there were several 
Jewish families living in Perpignan. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.W. Emery, Jews of Perpignan in the Thir- 
teenth Century (1959), includes documents: 134-95; Baer, Spain, index; 
Baer, Studien, 142f.; Baer, Urkunden, 1 (1929), index; I. Loeb, in: REJ, 
14 (1887), 55ff.; P. Vidal, ibid., 15 (1887), 19-55; 16 (1888), 1-23, 170-203; 
J. Miret i Sans, Itinerari de Jaume 1 “El Conqueridor” (1918); J.E. Mar- 
tinez Fernando, in: Analecta Sacra Tarraconensia, 26 (1953), 94-95; 
A. Lopez de Meneses, in: Sefarad, 14 (1954), 108, 275, 283, 285; J.M. 
Millas Vallicrosa, ibid., 19 (1959), 365ff.; E Vendrell de Millas, ibid., 
20 (1962), 331f.; A. Pons, in: Hispania, 79 (1960), 209 ff. 


[Haim Beinart] 


°PERREAU, PIETRO (1827-1911), Italian philosemitic priest 
and Orientalist. Perreau was born in Piacenza. In 1860 he was 
appointed deputy librarian of the Palatina library of *Parma 
(in charge of the de *Rossi collection) and in 1876 he became 
its director. In his Guida Storica Antica e Monumentale della 
Citta di Parma (1887), Perreau describes the acquisition of He- 
brew manuscripts by the Palatina library, and in his Catalogo 
dei codici ebraici... (1880) he covers the manuscripts which 
were not described by de Rossi. *Steinschneider published Per- 
reau's descriptions of Hebrew manuscripts (Parma in: HB, 7-8 
(1864-65); 10 (1870); 12 (1872); and in Jeshurun, 6 (1868)). 
Perreau published an edition of *Immanuel of Rome’s 
commentary to the Psalms (1879-82), Esther (1880), and Lam- 
entations (1881). He also published various studies on bibli- 
cal books such as Song of Songs (La cantica di Solomone... 
1882); on Jewish communities in Italy (in: Vessillo israelitico, 
27 (1879); Corriere Israelitico, 25, 26 (1886-8); and Educazione 
e Cultura degl'Israeliti in Italia nel Medio Evo, (1885)); and on 
Jews in England in the 11° and 12 centuries (in: Corriere Is- 
raelitico, 25, 1887). Perreau wrote a lexicon of Hebrew abbre- 
viations, Oceano dello Abbreviature... (1883). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Steinschneider, in: HB, 21 (1881/82), 103; 


idem, in: Aresheth, 4 (1966), 123-4 (Heb. tr. by Y. Eldad); Milano, 


Bibliotheca, index. 
[Alfredo Mordechai Rabello] 
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°PERROT, JEAN (1920-_), French prehistorian. He studied 
in France and later in Palestine. In 1950 when Kol Zion la- 
Golah (overseas broadcasts from Jerusalem) was established, 
he headed the French department. Perrot was research direc- 
tor at the Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique and 
from 1951 was head of the French archaeological mission to 
Israel. He excavated the remains of Chalcolithic culture at Tell 
Abu Matar in Beersheba (1952-60), Mesolithic and Natufian 
remains at Einan (1956-62), Neve Ur (1966), and Munhata 
(1962-67), a Chalcolithic cemetery at Azor, and various sites 
in the western Negev. He participated in the excavations of 
Tell al-Fari‘a, Hazor, and Khirbat Minim. He published a series 
of excavation reports and studies on the early art and history 
of Erez Israel. His work was directed toward the study of the 
evolution of civilizations from the fifth millennium onward 
that led to the rise of the great river valley cultures. He later 
extended his work to Iran and Turkey. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


PERRY, FRANK (1930-1995), U.S. director, producer, writer. 
A Manhattan native, Perry began his entertainment career as 
a teenager working as a parking lot attendant for the West- 
port Country Playhouse in Connecticut. Eventually, he pro- 
duced plays at the Playhouse. After serving in the Korean War, 
Perry made his directorial debut in 1962 with David and Lisa. 
Nominated for two Academy Awards, including best direc- 
tor, the script was adapted from the Theodore Isaac Rubin 
novel by his wife, Eleanor, with whom he collaborated on 
many films until they separated in the 1970. Ladybug Ladybug 
(1963) marked Perry’s debut as both director and producer. In 
1968, Perry directed and produced The Swimmer, based on 
the John Cheever story. The following year he directed and 
produced Trilogy (1969), written by Truman Capote. One of 
Perry’s best-known works is Diary of a Mad Housewife (1970), 
which his wife adapted from Sue *Kaufman’s novel. A charac- 
ter study of a dysfunctional family, it was a topic Perry revis- 
ited in an adaptation of Joan Didion’s Play It as It Lays (1972). 
Perry directed and co-wrote Mommie Dearest (1981) about 
Joan Crawford’s dysfunctional life, starring Faye Dunaway 
and based on Crawford's daughter’s tell-all. Perry also made 
a number of television films, including The Thanksgiving Visi- 
tor (1967), Dummy (1979), Skag (1980), and J.F.K.: A One-Man 
Show (1984). Other Perry films are Last Summer (1969), Doc 
(1971), Man on a Swing (1974), Rancho Deluxe (1975), Monsi- 
gnor (1982), Compromising Positions (1985), and Hello Again 
(1987). Perry’s final film, On the Bridge (1992), was a docu- 
mentary about his own battle with prostrate cancer. He died 
from the disease in 1995. 

[Susannah Howland (2™4 ed.)] 


PERSIA (Heb. 078, Paras), empire whose home coincided 
roughly with that of the province of Fars in modern Iran. Its 
inhabitants, calling themselves Persians, are first mentioned 
in Assyrian records of approximately 640 B.c.E. According 
to these records, the king of “Parsuwash” acknowledged the 
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suzerainty of the Assyrian king Ashurbanipal. According to 
the Persian tradition followed by Herodotus, the Persians had 
submitted to the *Medes in the second quarter of the seventh 
century. Several central terms of political life, such as the word 
for king and even the name Parsa, appear to show Median pe- 
culiarities. On the other hand, the Persians came under the 
cultural influence of *Elam, and it was in the Elamite language 
that accounts were kept in the Persian treasury at Persepo- 
lis, in the Persian homeland, as late as 459 B.c.E. The Per- 
sians’ dependence on the Medes was terminated by *Cyrus 11 
who rebelled against the last of the Median kings, Astyages. 
Astyages marched against him, but the Median army re- 
volted and handed over their king to Cyrus in 550. Plundering 
Ecbatana (now Hamadan), the Median capital, Cyrus became 
ruler of Media. According to official Persian tradition, he was 
a maternal grandson of Astyages and was supported by Me- 
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dian nobles. To the outside world, his seizure of the Median 
crown looked like a mere change of dynasty. Media, which in 
alliance with *Babylon had destroyed the Assyrian Empire 
in 612, was a great power, whereas the Persians had been un- 
known before Cyrus. Therefore, foreigners (e.g., Herodotus) 
continued to speak of “Medians” when meaning “Persians.” 
In Daniel 8:3 the two-horned ram is a symbol of Media and 
Persia. 

Cyrus went on to conquer the Lydian kingdom of Croe- 
sus in 547, and the Babylonian Empire of *Nabonidus in 539. 
His son *Cambyses 11 (525) added Egypt to the Persian do- 
minions, which now extended from the Nile to the Syr-Darya 
(Jaxartes) and the Indus. The death of Cambyses (522) was 
followed by a civil war, won by *Darius 1, a distant relation of 
Cambyses. Direct descendants of Darius 1 ruled the empire for 
six generations after him. *Darius 111, from another branch of 
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the same family, lost the empire to Alexander the Great. Kings 
from Cyrus to Darius 111 were: 

Cyrus 559-530 B.C.E. 

Cambyses 530-522 

Darius I 522-486 

Xerxes I 486-465 

Artaxerxes I 465-424 

Xerxes II 424-423 

Darius 11 423-404 

Artaxerxes II 404-359 

Artaxerxes III 359-338 

Arses 338-336 

Darius I11 336-330 

The paramount fact in the history of the Achaemenids 
was the failure of Darius 1 in 490 and Xerxes I in 480-479 to 
conquer Greece. The Athenians and their allies wrested the 
Aegean coast of Asia Minor and the Aegean Islands from the 
Persians during 479-469, and also supported the Egyptian re- 
volt in 459-454. The Peloponnesian War between Athens and 
Sparta (432-404) allowed Persia to recoup its territorial losses, 
but economically and culturally the Greeks remained preemi- 
nent. Greek silver, and in the fourth century its imitation, was 
the money used in the Persian Empire; Greek merchandise, as 
illustrated by finds of Greek vases, dominated the foreign com- 
merce of Persia; and Greek mercenaries became an essential 
part of Persian armies. For the first time in history, the monar- 
chical, hierarchical, and priestly “East” faced the republican, 
egalitarian, and secular “West,” and the Persian bowman fol- 
lowing his king was always outdone by the Greek infantryman 
ready to die in obedience to the law of his city. 

The king ruled “by the favor of Ahuramazda,’ the su- 
preme god, and his power of life and death was unlimited. 
Nevertheless, once fixed in a certain prescribed form, his de- 
cisions could not be revoked by him, “according to the law of 
the Medes and the Persians” (Dan. 6:9). In practice, the king 
consulted his counselors (Ezra 7:14; cf. Esth. 1:13; Jonah 3:6), 
and could not afford to offend the Persian nobility. He could 
execute a wicked judge, and with his skin upholster the judge's 
seat, but it was a son or another relative of the judge who 
would be appointed to judge from the same bench (Herodotus 
5:25). Though the high officials, the royal guard, and the stand- 
ing army were recruited from among Persians and Medes, 
non-Iranians could occupy high posts. Of the 23 high royal 
officers (ustarbar) who are mentioned in the *Murashu doc- 
uments, only eight have Iranian names. Though the Achae- 
menian king stressed that he was a “Persian, son of a Persian, 
Aryan of Aryan lineage,’ the Persians were not “nationalists.” 
“Nationalism” in the ancient Near East meant belonging to 
a city (e.g., Babylon, Jerusalem) and its deities. The Persians 
were tribesmen; their grandees were not citizens, or even in- 
habitants of a city, but lived on their estates. Being aristocrats, 
they did not need to be “nationalists,” and used the talents of 
their subjects freely and easily. 

Cyrus and his heirs, following the Assyrian practice, 
used Aramaic as the language of administration throughout 
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the Persian Empire. As the Persian kings and their grandees 
were illiterate, the written language of administration was of 
no concern to them. Even in the ritual, the written language 
was Aramaic (R.A. Bowman, Aramaic Ritual Texts from Perse- 
polis, 1970). The interpreters were on hand to translate the 
Persian orders into Elamite or Aramaic and to read aloud in 
Persian, an Indo-European language, the documents written 
in Aramaic or Elamite. The Persian script, borrowed indi- 
rectly from the Babylonians, was also cuneiform and as such 
inconvenient for writing on papyrus or leather. It seems to 
have been used only for monumental inscriptions engraved 
on stone or on metal. 

The empire was divided into enormous administrative 
units known as satrapies. The satrapy “Beyond the River” 
(Abar-Nahara, e.g., Ezra 5:3), to which Judah belonged, ex- 
tended from the *Euphrates to the Mediterranean. The sa- 
trap was the head of the administration, commander of the 
troops, and supreme judge and tax collector of his satrapy. 
Each satrapy had to pay a fixed tribute to the king, in cash 
and/or kind. The provinces within the satrapies had to main- 
tain the troops, the administration of the satrapy, and the 
viceroy. Nehemiah, governor of the miniscule province of 
Judah, had to feed over 150 men daily (Neh. 5:17). There were 
various taxes (Ezra 4:13; 7:24), and taxation was heavy (Neh. 
5:4). In addition, there was the baksheesh (Mal. 1:8). The sa- 
trap was virtually omnipotent in his satrapy, as the story of 
the temple of *Elephantine shows, but he had to consult his 
advisers and it was prudent to submit controversial ques- 
tions to the king (Ezra 5:6). However, the dimensions of the 
satrapy made local self-administration necessary, and Nehe- 
miah in his quarrel with the neighbors of Jerusalem does not 
appeal to the satrap of Abar-Nahara (“trans-Euphrates”), but 
mobilizes the Jewish militia (Neh. 4:7ff.). Self-administration 
extended to private law, and the scribes drafting private con- 
tracts made the Aramaic common law prevalent throughout 
the Persian Empire. 

In Ezekiel 27:10 and 38:5, the name “Persia” is probably a 
corruption. Deutero-Isaiah expected that Cyrus would rebuild 
Jerusalem (44:28; 45:1). Having conquered Babylonia, Cyrus 
reversed the Babylonian policy and returned captive gods 
and their worshipers to their homes. However, by taking care 
of *Marduk in Babylon and of “the God who is in Jerusalem” 
(Ezra 1:3), Cyrus became the legitimate successor of the kings 
of Babylon and of the kings of the House of David. After the 
restoration of the Temple and Darius 1 and until the revolt 
against Rome in 66 c.£., the priests of Jerusalem offered a 
sacrifice daily for the welfare of the heathen overlord of Zion. 
Written in the first half of the fourth century B.c.£., the work 
of the Chronicler (Chronicles, Ezra-Nehemiah) expresses 
this recognition of alien domination: the Temple was restored 
“by command of the God of Israel and by order of Cyrus and 
Darius and Artaxerxes, king of Persia” (Ezra 6:14). However, 
Jerusalem was an insignificant town in an enormous empire, 
and if the Persian kings took the trouble to humor the God 
of Jerusalem, they did it rather for the sake of the Babylonian 
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and Persian Jewry. Knowledge of the latter is almost nil. The 
story of *Susanna in the Apocrypha reflects Jewish self-gov- 
ernment in Babylonia. The story of *Tobit illustrates the family 
life, faith, and also the superstitions of Persian Jews. However, 
the society which produced *Zerubbabel, *Ezra, and *Nehe- 
miah was not that of Tobit and Susanna. 

Again, almost nothing is known about contacts between 
the Persians and the Jews. Yet Gadal-Yama (Gadal-yHwH, 
Gedaliah), who in 422 was called upon to serve as a cuiras- 
sier to the royal army in a campaign at Erech (Uruk) and was 
the beneficiary of a fief, must have had Iranian comrades. 
One source indicates that a Persian magus was on friendly 
terms with a servant of the Lord in Elephantine (E.G. Krael- 
ing, Brooklyn Museum Aramaic Papyri (1953), 4:24, 175). Be- 
cause so little is known about the Iranian religions in Achae- 
menian Persia, it is difficult to determine the nature and extent 
of their influence on the Jews in the Persian period. The Jews 
preserved a favorable memory of the Persian kings, as their 
rule brought them two centuries of peace. By favoring the 
clergy, the Persian king laid the foundation for the later role 
of the high priests. For the first and last time, Jerusalem and 
the whole Diaspora, from the Indus to the Nile, remained un- 
der the sway of the same overlords. From Babylonia, Zerub- 
babel, Ezra, and Nehemiah came to the aid of Jerusalem. The 
Jews at Elephantine could ask Jerusalem for assistance. When, 
after the death of *Alexander, the unity of the political world 
of which the Jews were a part was destroyed, the religious and 
spiritual link that had been forged between Jerusalem and the 
Diaspora under the Achaemenids remained, and it has per- 
sisted for 23 centuries. 

[Elias J. Bickerman] 
Pre-Islamic Persia 
Traditions and legends connect the origin of the Jewish Di- 
aspora in Persia with various events in Israel's ancient his- 
tory, the starting points being regarded as the deportation of 
the Israelites in the time of Tiglath-Pileser 111 (d. 727 B.c.£.) 
from Samaria to the “cities of Media and Persia,’ the forced 
migration in the time of Sargon 11 of Assyria (d. 705) and of 
his son Sennacherib (681), or the destruction of the Temple 
by Nebuchadnezzar (d. 586). When the famous “Cyrus Dec- 
laration” (538 B.c.£.) allowed those Jews who were living as 
exiles on the “rivers of Babylon” to return to their homeland, 
Judea, and to rebuild their national life, some of them, who 
had established themselves economically and socially in their 
new surroundings, preferred to remain on Babylonian-Persian 
soil. These remaining exiles can be regarded as the nucleus of 
the permanent Jewish settlements which gradually expanded 
from the chief centers in Babylon to the interior provinces and 
cities of Persia, Ecbatana, Susa, and other places. The emergent 
group of Jewish colonies spread, in the words of the Book of 
Esther, “over all the provinces of the king... scattered among 
all peoples of the Persian Empire.” 

Favored by the tolerant attitude of the rulers toward 
their Jewish subjects, such dignitaries as Zerubbabel, Ezra, 
Nehemiah, Daniel, Mordecai, and Esther emerged from these 
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settlements and were able to play a leading role at the royal 
Persian court. The gratitude of the Jews toward the Persian 
Achaemenid rulers found expression in subsequent genera- 
tions in a mishnaic injunction that a picture of Susa, the capi- 
tal of the Persian kings, should be affixed on the eastern gate 
of the Temple to remind the Jews of their deliverance and 
the tolerance of the Achaemenids (Mid. 1:3b; Men. 98a). The 
overthrow of the Achaemenid dynasty resulting from Alex- 
ander the Great’s conquest of Persia and the rule of the Se- 
leucids over the eastern parts of Alexander’s empire does not 
seem to have hindered the existence and expansion of Jewish 
settlements in Persia. 

Under the Parthian dynasty (249 B.c.E.-226 C.E.) the 
size and influence of well-organized Jewish communities 
beyond the Euphrates and Tigris was acknowledged in con- 
temporary literature. Philo, in his Embassy to Gaius (245), 
mentions the “large number of Jews in every city” in the trans- 
Euphratian Diaspora. Josephus refers to Jews in Babylonia, 
Media, and other distant provinces, and stresses that “Jews 
beyond the Euphrates are an immense multitude and not es- 
timated by numbers.” Apocryphal literature, in particular the 
Book of the Maccabees, alludes to the existence of Jews in 
“the cities of Persia and Media”; and the anonymous author 
of the Sibylline Oracles refers to Jews “in every country and 
every sea.” The New Testament makes special mention of Jew- 
ish pilgrims coming to Jerusalem from the eastern Diaspora, 
from Elymais, Susa, and other territories. The Book of Tobit 
refers to Jews in Media, in particular to the city of Rhages. The 
Mishnah mentions a R. Nahum of Media (Naz. 5:4; BB 5:2) and 
talmudic sources contain a reference to an epistle sent by Rab- 
ban Gamaliel “to our brethren in the exile of Babylon, Media, 
and other remote provinces” (Sanh. 11a). 

Under the Sassanid dynasty (226-642) the Jewish Dias- 
pora in Persia had grown considerably; it also increased with 
the voluntary movements of Jews from the Roman provinces 
into Persia, as well as through the forced migration of Jews 
from territories adjacent to Persia. According to the Armenian 
historian, Moses of Chorene, in 364 c.£. Shapur 11 (309-379) 
transferred a great number of Jews, some say 7,000, to the in- 
terior of Persia. The Babylonian Talmud, a product of Baby- 
lonian Jewry in the Sassanid period, though concentrating 
mainly on Jewish life within the boundaries of Babylon, af- 
fords glimpses into the geographical diffusion of Jewish set- 
tlements beyond the Euphrates and Tigris, and apart from the 
dense Jewish population in such cities as *Sura, *Pumbedita, 
*Nehardea, *Mahosa, *Nisibis, *Naresh, *Ctesiphon (Be-Ar- 
dashir), there were Jewish settlements remote from Babylo- 
nian centers, in the interior provinces of the Sassanid Empire, 
in Media, *Elam, Khuzistan, Susiana, in such cities as Hulvan, 
*Nehavend, *Hamadan (Ecbatana), Be Lapat (Gundashapur), 
*Ahwaz (Khurramshahr), *Susa, and Tustar, and up to the 
Persian Gulf. The spread of Jewish settlements throughout 
the Sassanid realm is also indicated by the express reference 
to them in the inscription of Karter, one of the leaders of the 
Mazdaan priesthood in the period following Shahpur 1. 
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The First Six Centuries under the Caliphate (642-1258) 
LEGAL STATUS. The battle at Nehavend in 642 which sig- 
naled the defeat of the Sassanid army by the invading Arab 
Muslims terminated the national and political independence 
which Persia had enjoyed for nearly 12 centuries, from the 
time of Cyrus the Great until Yazdegerd 111. The changes re- 
sulting from the Muslim Arab conquest of Persia affected the 
whole structure of the Persian Empire in its political, religious, 
cultural, and linguistic aspects. Politically, Persia ceased to be 
an independent entity, being incorporated as a province into 
the great Arab-Islamic empire. The development of Persia 
was henceforth controlled and shaped to a large degree by 
the political authorities, the ‘Umayyad and *Abbasid caliphs 
of *Damascus and *Baghdad respectively, and the viceroys 
appointed by them. Increasingly Arabic words infiltrated the 
Persian language, written from then on in Arabic script. The 
Islamic conquest replaced Zoroastrianism with *Islam as the 
state religion. These changes had a profound impact on the 
many religious minorities within Persia and in particular on 
the Jewish settlements within the Babylonian-Persian Dias- 
pora, affecting first their legal and political status. The atti- 
tude of Islam toward the non-Muslims living within an Is- 
lamic realm was regulated by a contract which deprived the 
*dhimmis of social and political equality, making them in ef- 
fect “second-class” citizens. At various periods in history this 
led to the enactment of discriminatory measures which were 
embodied in the so-called “Covenant of *Omar.” 


THE CRADLE OF JEWISH SECTARIANISM. The religious and 
social fermentation affecting the Persian population in the 
early centuries of Islamic rule also touched Jewish life, giving 
rise to Jewish sectarian movements, freethinkers, heretics, 
and pseudo-messianic claimants. The first recorded sectar- 
ian movement initiated by a Persian Jew was connected with 
the name of *Abu ‘Isa, a tailor who lived in the time of the 
Umayyad caliph ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan (d. 705). Greatly 
influenced by the heterodox tendencies manifest within the 
Islamic environment, he proclaimed himself a messiah, ac- 
knowledged Moses, Jesus, and Muhammad as true prophets, 
advocated fundamental changes in the Jewish calendar, Jew- 
ish ritual, and prayer, aimed at a reform of and a revolt against 
rabbinic Judaism. He seems to have gained a considerable 
following among the Jews of Isfahan and other places. His 
adherents were described as a community of simpleminded, 
uneducated Jews: “barbarian, ill-bred peoples, destitute of 
intellect and knowledge.’ Abu ‘Isas messianic claims and po- 
litical ambitions brought him into open conflict with the Is- 
lamic authorities and he is said to have been killed in a battle 
with the troops of the caliph. After his death his movement 
continued under his disciple *Yudghan of Hamadan, who 
broke even more radically with the halakhah. His adherents, 
known as Isunians or Isfahanians, are said to have been ea- 
gerly awaiting the return of their mahdi, Abu ‘sa, in Isfahan 
until the tenth century. A certain Mushka of Qum created an- 
other movement proclaiming Muhammad as a true prophet, 
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and calling on his adherents to wage a “holy war.” In the re- 
mote region of *Khurasan in the ninth century, a Jew from 
the city of Balkh, known as *Hiwi al-Balkhi, arose among the 
scattered Jewish communities. Hiwi’s heretical teachings are 
known mainly through the 200 answers which *Saadiah Gaon 
wrote in refutation of his beliefs. 

The greatest schism in Oriental Jewry in these early 
centuries was the rise of the *Karaite movement founded by 
*Anan b. David in the eighth century; some of its most distin- 
guished leaders hailed from Persia, such as Benjamin b. Moses 
*Nahawendi, Daniel b. Moses al-Qumisi, and others. The 
Karaite scholar and traveler Jacob al-*Kirkisani (tenth cen- 
tury) depicts the spread and distribution of Karaite commu- 
nities over many Persian provinces and cities, such as Isfahan, 
Tustar, Jibal, Khurasan, Fars, etc. Due to Saadiah Gaon’s inter- 
vention and the activities of subsequent geonim and exilarchs, 
rabbinic-talmudic Judaism asserted its influence on the Per- 
sian communities, though Karaite communities continued to 
exist in many Persian cities well into the 16" century. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CENTER AND PERIPHERY. The 
backbone of the communal organization of Babylonian Per- 
sian Jewry was the *exilarch, the resh galuta, appointed by the 
Islamic authorities, who was responsible for the collection and 
prompt delivery of the annual poll tax levied on every male. 
He and the gaon of the talmudic academies in Babylonia were 
the recognized authorities for the widely scattered Jewish Di- 
aspora in the East. The relationship between the Babylonian 
authorities, the center, and Persia, the periphery, expressed it- 
self in subsequent centuries in a twofold way, financially and 
culturally. The Persian communities were expected to send 
financial support to Babylonia for the maintenance of the tal- 
mudic academies of Sura and Pumbedita. Available sources 
refer to the annual contributions made by Nehavend, Fars, 
Hulvan, and other communities, but also indicate that some 
Persian communities refused or were delinquent in sending 
their contributions, which sometimes led to the despatch of 
special envoys from Babylonia to collect the revenue through 
the intervention of the Islamic authorities. The tenth-cen- 
tury chronicle of *Nathan b. Isaac ha-Kohen ha-Bavli, and a 
parallel version in *Seder Olam Zuta, recount a dispute be- 
tween *Kohen Zedek b. Joseph, the head of the academy in 
Pumbedita, and the exilarch *Ukba over the jurisdiction over 
the Jews of Khurasan. 

The Babylonian authorities made their influence felt on 
the Persian communities by controlling their education and 
by exercising their prerogative of appointing judges, dayya- 
nim, and rabbis for the Persian communities. The chief rabbi 
of Isfahan, in the time of *Benjamin of Tudela, was Sar Sha- 
lom and the spiritual leader of *Samarkand Obadiah ha-Nasi, 
both appointed by the Babylonian gaon. As the 12'*-century 
“Iggeret” of Gaon *Samuel b. Ali indicates, vigorous efforts 
were made to foster talmudic education in the Persian com- 
munities culminating in the establishment of a yeshivah in 
Hamadan, which together with Isfahan seemed to have been 
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the cultural center of the Persian Diaspora at this period. Ac- 
cording to the Iggeret, the Babylonian gaon sent his own son- 
in-law, *Zechariah b. Barachel, and later dispatched a distin- 
guished student of his, Jacob b. Eli, to Hamadan to deal with 
halakhic questions and advise the community. There is men- 
tion also that a young rabbinical student, David of Hamadan, 
arrived in Baghdad with a letter of recommendation from the 
pakid, the trustee of the Hamadan yeshivah. It is noteworthy 
that part of the correspondence preserved between Baghdad 
and Hamadan was written in Persian. 


ECONOMIC ACTIVITIES OF THE JEWS. The position as 
dhimmi within Islamic society allowed the Jews complete 
freedom in the pursuit of economic opportunities. Scanty 
though the data are, a thorough examination of the available 
Muslim and Hebrew sources indicates that Persian Jews were 
engaged in many branches of artisanship and handicraft, as 
weavers, dyers, gold and silversmiths, and also as merchants 
and shopkeepers, jewelers, wine manufacturers, and dealers in 
drugs, spices, and antiquities. Due to the imposition of heavy 
land taxes, their share in agriculture declined to a great extent. 
When Baghdad became the capital of the Abbasid caliphate 
(762), a fundamental change occurred in the economic strati- 
fication of Babylonian-Persian Jewry. With the ever-increas- 
ing urbanization of the Islamic east and the development of 
trade and commerce on an international scale, a wealthy class 
of Jewish merchants emerged in the leading centers of the Di- 
aspora, such as Baghdad, Ahwaz, “Isfahan, and *Shiraz. 
From the tenth century on, Jewish merchants began to 
participate in banking and moneylending and to play a lead- 
ing role as financial experts and bankers (see *Banking) in the 
service of the caliphs and their viziers. Known as Jahabidha 
(“court bankers”), they carried out major financial transac- 
tions such as the administration of deposits, remittance of 
funds from place to place through the medium of suftaja (“let- 
ter of credit”) - widely used instrument of the prevailing credit 
economy - and by supplying huge loans for the caliph, his vi- 
ziers, his court, and his army. Jewish court bankers were also 
to be found at the courts of the Buyids, the Ghaznavids, and 
the Seljuk sultans. In the time of Sultan Mahmud (997-1030) 
of the Ghaznavid dynasty, the Jew Isaac, a resident of Ghazni, 
was in the sultan’s service and was entrusted with the admin- 
istration of his lead mines in Balkh in Khurasan. Numerous 
Court Jews also served the Seljuk sultans. Their celebrated 
vizier, Nizam al-Mulk (d. 1192), though in his Persian work, 
Siydsat Nameh, he emphatically rejected the employment of 
dhimmi in governmental service, at the same time maintained 
close and friendly associations with Jewish officeholders, tax- 
farmers, bankers, and money experts who had been called 
upon to assist him. Many of the wealthy Jewish merchants 
were subjected to extortion, confiscation, and torture at vari- 
ous intervals, causing a wave of emigration to other parts of 
the Islamic world. Notable among those Persian Jews who 
emigrated in the 11"> century were the two Jewish merchants 
from Tustar known as the Banu Sahl al-Tustari, who rose to 
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great influence and position in the service of the Fatimid ca- 
liphs in *Egypt. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL SETTING. ‘The status of *dhimmi al- 
lowed the Jews complete freedom of movement and settle- 
ment within the Islamic realm. During the first six centuries 
of Islamic rule over Persia, the Jewish Diaspora experienced 
an unprecedented expansion and remarkable geographical dif- 
fusion into all the provinces of Persia and the eastern lands 
of the caliphate. Muslim geographers and historians, rabbinic 
and geonic sources, and the account of *Benjamin of Tudela 
and other 12"-century travelers make it possible to discern the 
major areas of Jewish settlement. Jewish colonies were estab- 
lished in all the interior provinces of Persia. These settlements 
seemed to have served as a springboard for further expan- 
sion into the easternmost provinces of Khurasan and *Tran- 
soxiana and even China. Jewish communities are recorded 
in *Nishapur, *Balkh Ghazni, Kabul, Seistan (Sistan), *Merv, 
Samarkand, Khiva, *Bukhara, and other regions. No clear pic- 
ture emerges of the numerical strength of the Jewish Diaspora 
in Persia in this period. Some Persian and Arab geographers 
of the tenth century make comparative statements showing 
the relative strengths of some non-Muslim groups in various 
Persian provinces. Thus, the tenth-century Arab geographer, 
al-Muqaddasi, in comparing the various non-Muslim minori- 
ties stated, “in the province of Jibal Jews are more numerous 
than Christians; in the province of Khuzistan Christians are 
few and Jews not numerous; while in the province of Fars the 
Zoroastrians are more numerous than the Jews and there are 
only a few Christians.” 

Concrete figures appear for the first time in the 12" cen- 
tury thanks to the travels of Benjamin of Tudela and *Petha- 
hiah of Regensburg. According to Benjamin's account, 30,000 
Jews lived in *Hamadan; 15,000 in *Isfahan; 10,000 in *Shi- 
raz; 25,000 in *‘Amadiya; 4,000 in Tabaristan; 7,000 in Susa; 
4,000 in Hulvan; 80,000 in Ghazni; 50,000 in Samarkand; 
and in the region of the Persian Gulf, 500 in Kish and 5,000 
in Qatif. There is no doubt that all these figures are unreliable 
and exaggerated, arrived at by hearsay alone. This far-flung 
Diaspora in Persia and Khurasan was not just an agglomera- 
tion of immigrants without guidance and leadership; it was 
dependent, culturally and religiously, on the official Jewish 
authorities in Baghdad, the exilarchs and the gaon, who con- 
trolled and guided them throughout this period. Benjamin of 
Tudela emphasizes that the Jewish leadership in Babylonia had 
considerable authority over all the Jewish communities under 
the caliph and stresses the extent of their jurisdiction “over 
all the Jewish communities in Mesopotamia, Shinear, Media, 
Elam, Khurasan, Persia, Saba, Armenia, over the mountains of 
Ararat, Caucasus, Georgia, unto the borders of Tibet and *In- 
dia” Similarly, Pethahiah of Regensburg speaks of the power 
of the gaon “in all the lands of Assyria, Damascus, in the cities 
of Persia and Media, in Babylon.” The extent and scope of the 
Jewish Diaspora in Persia must have been well known to the 
Persian authorities, as illustrated in the appearance of pseudo- 
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practice of carrying the ark from place to place ceased. Hence- 
forth, there is no information about the ark being taken to 
war or to celebrations, nor is its ultimate fate known. It may 
be assumed from Jeremiah’s statement (3:16) that at the end 
of the period of the First Temple the ark was no longer in the 
Temple. It is not mentioned among the Temple vessels car- 
ried into exile or returned from Babylon. In talmudic times 
there was a widespread tradition that the ark had been hid- 
den by Josiah “in its place,” or beneath the woodshed (Shek. 
6:1-2; Yoma 53b-54a). According to a legend in 11 Maccabees 
2:1-7, the ark was concealed by Jeremiah on Mount Nebo. In 
the period of the Second Temple, at all events, the ark was no 
longer in the Temple (Yoma 5:2). 

Sacred chests, containing holy objects or images of dei- 
ties, are also to be found among other peoples, but they bear 
no conspicuous resemblance, either in appearance or in func- 
tion, to the ark. A number of scholars have compared the ark 
to the Markab or Atfah (or Utfah, a type of elongated chest, 
adorned with ostrich feathers), to the Mahmal (a pyramid- 
shaped box sent by Arab princes, with gifts, to a pilgrim pro- 
cession to Mecca), or to the Qubbah (a kind of tent of the pre- 
Islamic period, tapering to a point and made of red leather), 
which is found among several Arabian tribes. All these are 
borne on camels and have a certain sanctity attributed to 
them. The Atfah - as in ancient times, the Qubbah - is gener- 
ally brought to the camp only when decisive wars are being 
fought or when an enemy threatens grave danger. According 
to A. Musil, the Affah - or at least that of the Rwalah, one of 
the ‘Anzah tribes of Transjordan - serves also as a guide, and 
predictions are made from the movement or swaying of its 
feathers. But according to the overwhelming evidence, includ- 
ing that of eyewitnesses, the Atfah — also that of the Rwalah 
tribe - functions chiefly as the seat for a young girl with un- 
covered hair and naked bosom, whose purpose is to incite the 
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young men to conquer or die fighting. Clearly there is no re- 
semblance between the ark and the Affah, since the ark did not 
serve as a guide (even in Num. 10:33; Nahmanides, ibid.) or as 
an instrument of divination. Unlike the ark, the Mahmal is not 
taken out to war, while the Qubbah is, as previously stated, a 
tent. Some scholars have compared the ark to the chests (the 
lower parts of which were generally boat-shaped) which were 
brought out of the temple by the Egyptian priests at festivals 
and on which statues of the gods were placed. The motif of the 
cherub of human form with outstretched wings may also be 
fundamentally Egyptian, although the word cherub (kuribu) 
is at present found only in Akkadian sources. 


[Yehoshua M. Grintz] 


In the Aggadah 

The sanctuary in the wilderness contained among other things 
the Ark of the Covenant and the two stone tablets on which 
were inscribed the Ten Commandments (Ex. 25:10 ff.). The first 
tablets were broken and a second pair hewn out (ibid. 34:1, 4). 
According to one view there were two arks, one which housed 
the Torah (including the second tablets), while the other con- 
tained the fragments of the first tablets, and it was this ark that 
was taken out by the Israelites on various occasions. Accord- 
ing to another view, both — the whole and the broken - tablets 
were contained in one ark, and from this the moral was drawn 
that a scholar who has forgotten his learning is still entitled to 
receive respect (Ber. 8b; BB 14b). 

The ark traveled 2,000 cubits (the limits of a Sabbath 
journey) ahead of the Israelites in the wilderness, so that on 
the Sabbath they could go and pray there (Num. R. 2:9). Two 
fiery jets issued from between the cherubim above the ark, 
burning up snakes, scorpions, and thorns in its path, and de- 
stroying Israel’s enemies (Tanh. Va-Yakhel 7). 

When the Philistines returned the ark, which they had 
captured from the Israelites, the cows which drew the cart 
upon which it was placed burst into song (Av. Zar. 24b). Later, 
when Solomon brought it into the Temple, all the golden trees 
there yielded abundant fruit. This continued until Manasseh 
introduced into the Temple an image of an idol, whereupon 
the trees dried up and their fruit withered (Tanh. Terumah 
11; Yoma 39b). It was housed in the Holy of Holies (1 Kings 
6:16-19). Miraculously, however, the ark did not diminish the 
area of the Holy of Holies in the least (BB 99a). 

The ark was in the exact center of the whole world, and 
in front of it stood the *even shetiyyah (“foundation stone”), 
which was the starting point of the creation of the world 
(Tanh. Kedoshim 10). Opinions differ as to its subsequent 
fate. Some hold that it was taken to Babylon when the Tem- 
ple was destroyed; others, that it was hidden in the Second 
Temple beneath the pavement in the wood storehouse. Ac- 
cording to yet another tradition Josiah hid it, together with 
the other sacred utensils, to ensure that it would not be taken 
to Babylonia (Yoma 53b; Ty Shek. 6:1, 49c). A baraita quoted 
by Maimonides (Yad Hilkhot Beit ha-Behirah, 4:1) states that 
when Solomon built the Temple, he foresaw its destruction 
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Messiah David *Alroy in ‘Amadiya in the time of the Seljuk 
sultan Sanjar (d. 1156). Realizing that the messianic movement 
might encroach on his authority, the sultan, according to the 
report of Benjamin of Tudela, threatened to eliminate “all the 
Jews in all the parts of the Persian Empire” unless the move- 
ment was stopped. 


Under the Il-Khan Dynasty (1258-1336) 

The invasion of Persia by Hulagu Khan, culminating in the 
conquest of Baghdad and the overthrow of the Abbasid caliph- 
ate in 1258, also brought about a fundamental change in the 
situation of the Jews in the Persian Diaspora. Under Hulagu 
and some of his successors of the newly established Il-Khan 
dynasty, the concept of the dhimma (“the protected people”) 
and the division between “believers” and “nonbelievers” were 
abolished, and all the various religions put on equal footing. 
Thus Persian Jews were afforded a unique opportunity to par- 
ticipate actively in the affairs of the state and in the time of 
Arghun Khan (1284-91), a Jew by the name of *Sa‘d al-Dawla 
al-Safi ibn Hibatallah achieved an unexpected and spectacu- 
lar rise to power and influence. Under subsequent I]-Khan 
rulers another Persian Jew, Fadl Allah ibn Abi al-Khayribn 
Ali al-Hamadhani, had a similarly meteoric rise and fall. The 
cultural climate which had enabled these two Jews to achieve 
power in the economic and political sphere also led to the 
genesis and growth of *Judeo-Persian literature. 


Under the Safawid Dynasty (1502-1736) 

The fate of the Jews in Persia and Babylonia under Tamerlane 
(d. 1405), the greatest world conqueror Asia has produced after 
Genghis Khan, is shrouded in obscurity. It must be assumed 
that in the wake of the devastating campaigns which spread 
destruction and annihilation over all the lands of western 
Asia, the Jews did not escape the atrocities which Tamerlane 
and his army committed everywhere. The Jewish settlements 
were undoubtedly reduced and decimated through warfare, 
the intolerance of the authorities, and the fanaticism of the 
masses. But that the Jewish settlements in Persia, although 
weakened and reduced in numbers, survived these troubled 
centuries became evident with the emergence of a new dy- 
nasty, the Safawids. Under this dynasty the Jews once again 
appear on the scene, and according to European travelers of 
that period they were living in “all the cities of Persia” and 
were estimated at about 30,000. 

The founders of the Safawid dynasty put the country on 
entirely new political and religious bases. They introduced 
Shi‘ism as the state religion and established a hierarchy of 
clergy with almost unlimited power and influence in every 
sphere of life. The concept of the “ritual uncleanliness” of non- 
believers, the principal cornerstone of their interconfessional 
relationship, made the life of the Jews in Persia a sequence of 
suffering and persecution. Under no other Persian dynasty 
was the hatred of the Jews more intense. They experienced a 
temporary improvement under Shah *Abbas 1 (d. 1629) who 
introduced reforms in order to weaken the theocratic basis of 
the state and free Persia from the fetters of its all-too-powerful 
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Shi‘a clergy, and to break the political, economic, and cultural 
isolation of the country. 

Realizing that the most urgent requirement for Persia 
was increased population and economic ties with the outside 
world, Shah Abbas fundamentally changed the policy of the 
state toward non-Muslims and foreigners. Far from being an- 
tagonistic, as were his predecessors, toward Europeans and 
nonbelievers, he encouraged the immigration of foreigners - 
merchants, settlers, and artisans — from neighboring countries 
such as Armenia, Georgia, Turkey, and also from Europe. By 
granting freedom of religion and special privileges and facili- 
ties to all who were prepared to come to his territory, he was 
able to succeed. This liberal and tolerant attitude made Persia 
at that time the meeting place of European envoys, emissar- 
ies, diplomats, merchant-adventurers, and missionaries — all 
eager to obtain commercial, political, or religious concessions 
and privileges. Never before in the history of Persia's relation- 
ship with the outside world were the economic and political 
ties between Persia and Europe closer. 

For the Jews of Persia, the second part of the 17" century 
was a time of great suffering and persecutions. The concep- 
tion of the ritual uncleanliness of the Persian Jew, which led 
to the introduction of a special headgear enforced on all Jews 
in Persia and to a crusade against Hebrew books, culminated 
under Shah *Abbas 11 (1642-66) in the forced conversion of 
all the Jews in Persia, a catastrophe which brought them to the 
very brink of destruction. This persecution, a tragic parallel 
to the Inquisition of Spain, was regarded as more cruel than 
that of the time of Ahasuerus and Haman. European sources 
as well as the Judeo-Persian chronicles of *Babai ibn Lutf and 
Babai ibn Farhad describe in great detail the sufferings of the 
Jews during the time of Shah Abbas 11. They show how in 
Isfahan, the capital, and in other communities the Jews were 
compelled to abandon their religion, how their synagogues 
were closed and they were led to the mosque, where they had 
to proclaim a public confession of Muslim faith. After their 
forced conversion, they were called new Muslims; they were 
then, of course, freed from the payment of the poll tax and 
from the wearing of a special headgear or badge. Despite all 
the measures on the part of the Shi‘a clergy to supervise the 
Islamization of the Jews, most of them adhered tenaciously 
and heroically in secret to their religion and began to live a 
dual life as secret Jews, repeating the phenomenon of *Mar- 
ranos in an Islamic version. The double life of these forcibly 
converted Jews did not escape the attention of the Persian au- 
thorities, and led finally to an edict issued in 1661 allowing the 
Jews to return openly to their religion. 

When J. Fryer visited Persia a decade later (1672-81), he 
found the Jews “congregated on their Sabbaths, new moons, 
and feast days in synagogues without disturbance.” Under the 
successors of Shah Abbas 11, Shah Suleiman (d. 1694) and Shah 
Husein (d. 1722), the persecution and oppression of the Jews 
were, however, renewed, and it was only with the rise of anew 
and remarkable ruler, *Nadir Shah (1736-47), that the Jews of 
Persia were saved from complete annihilation. 
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COMMUNAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFE. The establishment of 
Persia as a national state under the Safawid dynasty had far- 
reaching repercussions on Jewish community life in Persia. 
During the Abbasid period, the exilarch or the gaon, from 
his central seat in Baghdad, exerted supreme authority in all 
religious and cultural matters over all the Jewish communi- 
ties in the far-flung Diaspora of Asia, including Persia, which 
then formed a part of the Eastern caliphate. With the rise 
of the Safawids, the official bonds which the Persian Jewish 
communities might still have maintained formally with Jew- 
ish authorities outside the borders of the country were com- 
pletely severed. The official representative of the Jews in Per- 
sia, the chief rabbi of Isfahan, was no longer appointed by the 
gaon of Baghdad as in preceding centuries, nor were Persian 
Jews expected or willing to support the Jewish academies in 
Baghdad. Persian Jews ceased to be responsible to any cen- 
tral Jewish leadership and their communal life was put on a 
purely territorial basis. 

Due to their geographical proximity to the central gov- 
ernment and their numerical strength the Jews of Isfahan, 
the new capital of the Safawid dynasty, assumed the religious 
and cultural leadership and functioned as representatives and 
spokesmen for all Persian Jewry. At the head of the community 
of Isfahan was a nasi, who was assisted by the rabbi, mullah, 
or dayyan. The nasi, who was highly respected, was respon- 
sible for the prompt payment of taxes to the local authorities. 
If the taxes were not paid in due time or in the due amount 
requested, he could be dismissed by the authorities or even 
imprisoned. On the other hand, if the authorities were satis- 
fied, the nasi would receive a sign of distinction and honor. It 
seems that in the time of the Safawids there existed in Isfahan, 
as part of the general administration, a special divan which 
regulated the financial affairs of the non-Muslims and exam- 
ined petitions of protest, grievances, requests, or complaints 
from the Jews against officials of the administration. At the 
head of the divans stood a high official appointed by the grand 
vizier, sometimes assisted by a Jewish apostate who acted as 
adviser or spy for the authorities. 

The frequent mention of a “Jewish quarter” indicates the 
geographical separation of the Jews from the Christian and 
Muslim population. The Jewish quarter housed the residences 
of the Jewish population, their synagogues, and schools, the 
mikveh, and other religious institutions. In the time of the Sa- 
fawids Isfahan had at least three synagogues, while *Kashan is 
said to have had ten; it can be assumed that at least one syna- 
gogue existed in every Jewish settlement in Persia. The reli- 
gious life of the Jews in Safawid Persia was established on a 
rigid, rabbinical, traditional basis. There were also some Kara- 
ite communities, especially in Kazerun. A typical feature in the 
religious life of the Persian Jew at this, and indeed at all times, 
was the custom of making pilgrimages to some of the Jew- 
ish “holy places” in Persia, in particular to the mausoleum of 
Mordecai and Esther in Hamadan, to the tomb of the prophet 
Daniel in Susa, and to the burial places of other biblical heroes 
believed to be interred on Persian soil. At this period another 
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“holy place” came into prominence, the alleged visiting place 
of Serah bat Asher in the vicinity of Isfahan at Pir Bakran. 

Despite the territorial limitation, the Jews of Persia had 
contacts with the outside Jewish world, particularly with Erez 
Israel through “messengers from Zion” who toured the Jewish 
communities in that period, fostering the love for Zion and 
collecting funds for the charitable institutions in the Holy 
Land. Among these early shelihim were R. Moses *Alshekh 
(c. 1593) from Safed, Baruch Gad of *Jerusalem, and above 
all, R. Yahuda Amram Divan (d. 1752) who repeatedly visited 
the Jewish communities in Persia. The messianic movement 
of *Shabbetai Zevi made an impact on Persian Jewry. It was in 
this period that the Jews began to migrate to territories outside 
the border of Persia to neighboring regions such as *Afghani- 
stan, Turkestan, Samarkand, and Bukhara in the east, and to 
Kurdistan, the Caucasus, and Egypt in the west. Persian Jews 
also moved to India; most famous of them was *Sarmad, the 
Jew of Kashan, who became a fakir and a Sufi dervish. 


Under the Kajar Dynasty (1794-1925) 

The political and religious foundations of the Kajar dynasty 
which ruled over Persia were essentially a continuation of 
those of the Safawid dynasty. The Shi‘ite concept of the ritual 
uncleanliness of the nonbelievers prevailed, with the related 
attitude of the Persian authorities toward their non-Muslim 
minorities, Christians and Jews alike. The intolerant attitude 
toward the Jews led to innumerable legal and political restric- 
tions which made their daily life, throughout the 19 century, 
an uninterrupted sequence of persecution, oppression, and 
discrimination. The reports of many European missionar- 
ies and travelers to Persia describe the tragic fate of the Jews 
in Persia during the Kajar dynasty. Whole Jewish communi- 
ties, as well as many individual Jews, were forcibly converted 
to Islam in many provinces of the Persian Empire, a move- 
ment which reached its peak in the forced conversion of the 
whole Jewish community in *Meshed in 1839 under Muham- 
mad Shah (1834-48). 

Even during the reign of Nasr-ed-Din Shah (1848-96), 
who realized the necessity for thorough reform of the whole 
Persian administration and social structure, persecution of the 
Jews continued, coupled with legal and social discriminations 
of the severest nature, including the enforcement of a special 
Jewish badge and Jewish headgear. The entire community was 
held responsible for crimes and misdemeanors committed by 
its individual members; the oath of a Jew was not accepted ina 
court of justice; and a Jew who converted to Islam could claim 
to be the sole inheritor of family property, to the exclusion of 
all relatives who had not changed their religion. 

The Jewish minority in Persia had been left entirely to 
itself and no outside organization, Jewish or other, had taken 
any interest in its fate. Contact with the Jewish world at large, 
and particularly with the Jews in Erez Israel, was occasionally 
maintained through the shelihim sent on behalf of the commu- 
nities of Hebron, Tiberias, Safed, and Jerusalem, to the remote 
Jewish communities in Persia, Bukhara, and Afghanistan. In 
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the middle of the 19» century four brothers of one Jewish fam- 
ily were the busiest and most popular physicians in the city of 
*Teheran. One of them, Hak Nazar, was for some time court 
physician of Muhammad Shah. They had, however, just as little 
influence on the actual political situation of their coreligion- 
ists as did the European physicians subsequently appointed by 
Nasr-ed-Din and his successors, among whom figured most 
prominently the Austrian physician, J.E. *Polak. In the second 
half of the 19" century the Persian Jews acquired a powerful 
ally in their struggle for justice and emancipation —- Western 
European Jewry. 


THE INTERVENTION OF WESTERN JEWRY. Reports on the 
plight of Persian Jews moved the *Board of Deputies of Brit- 
ish Jews and later the *Anglo-Jewish Association under Sir 
Moses *Montefiore and the *Alliance Israélite Universelle 
under Adolphe *Crémieux to action, urging intervention by 
the British and French ministers in Teheran. When news of 
a terrible persecution of Jews in Hamadan reached London 
in 1865, Sir Moses Montefiore decided to leave for Persia and 
to obtain from the shah an edict of safety for the persecuted 
Persian Jews. However, he was dissuaded by the British For- 
eign Office, who stated that “the journey would be perilous 
even to a younger man and could be undertaken by him at the 
risk of his life.” In addition to their political plight, the Jews 
of Persia experienced new hardship through the outbreak of 
a famine in 1871, which the leaders of European Jewry tried 
to alleviate through a relief fund. The Jewish leaders in Paris 
and London were again on the point of considering sending 
a Jewish delegation to Persia when the news reached them in 
1873 that Nasr-ed-Din Shah, anxious to appear as a tolerant 
and progressive monarch, had embarked on a visit to Europe. 
Seizing their opportunity, the leaders of the Alliance Israélite 
Universelle and the Anglo-Jewish Association organized a 
movement intended to impress the shah with the importance 
and influence of European Jewry, to stress their equality and 
emancipation in all European countries and their unanimous 
desire to see an improvement in the condition of their core- 
ligionists in Persia. 

In every European capital through which the shah 
planned to travel, committees of the most influential Jews 
were organized to present him personally with petitions call- 
ing for the improvement of the Persian Jews’ situation. This 
was carried out in Berlin on May 4, 1873, in Amsterdam on 
June 10, in Brussels on June 17, in London on June 24, in Paris 
on July 12, in Vienna on August 6, and in Constantinople on 
August 20. In London the shah had a meeting with *Dis- 
raeli and also received Sir Moses Montefiore in private audi- 
ence in Buckingham Palace. In all these petitions the spirit of 
Cyrus the Great was recalled and the grievances of the Jews 
in Persia were listed. The highlight of these activities was the 
memorable interview in Paris between the shah and Adolphe 
Crémieux and his associates on July 12, 1873. Apparently im- 
pressed by the strength and unity of European Jewry, the 
shah promised to make the protection of his Jewish subjects 
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his own and his grand vizier’s special responsibility, to estab- 
lish a special court of justice for the Jews, and above all to 
help in the establishment of Jewish schools in Persia as sug- 
gested by the European representatives. In order to encour- 
age and strengthen the persecuted Persian Jews, the text of 
the petitions submitted to the shah in the various capitals of 
Europe, together with the reply of the shah and his minis- 
ter, were translated into Hebrew and published as a booklet 
called Mishloah Manot (1874), which was distributed among 
the Jewish communities in Persia. Despite all the well-mean- 
ing promises of the shah, the central government in Persia 
failed to prevent new outbreaks of hostilities against the Jews. 
There was, therefore, enough reason to intervene again and to 
remind Nasr-ed-Din during his last journey to Europe of his 
previous promises and assurances. On July 4, 1889, a deputa- 
tion of British Jewry, led by Sir Albert Sassoon, had an inter- 
view with the shah in Buckingham Palace. The members of 
the deputation included Lord Rothschild, Sir J. Goldsmid, and 
Sebag Montefiore. The demand for the establishment of Jew- 
ish schools in Persia was again the central issue. 

Under Shah Muzaffar-ed-Din (1896-1907) a definite 
improvement in the destiny of Persian Jews took place in 
connection with the constitutional movement, which had 
far-reaching consequences for all religious groups in Persia. 
Persian Jews took an active part in this constitutional move- 
ment, receiving official thanks for their efforts from the first 
parliament of Persia in 1906, although neither the Jews, the 
Armenian Christians, nor the Zoroastrian minority were yet 
permitted to send their own deputy to parliament and had to 
agree to be represented by a Muslim deputy. For Persian Jews 
the constitutional movement meant a step forward toward 
their emancipation and equality. The dualism in legislation 
between the religious laws, the shari‘a, and the civil law, was 
abolished, as were the discriminatory and humiliating medi- 
eval restrictions against the Jews. Unfortunately for the coun- 
try, three months after parliament convened Shah Muzaffar- 
ed-Din died, and under the new ruler, Shah Muhammad Ali 
(1907-09), the constitutional movement quickly disappointed 
the high hopes placed in it by the liberal elements among the 
Muslims and the Jews in Persia. 

At this stage the Persian Jews were assisted in their strug- 
gle for survival by the intervention of the U.S. diplomatic rep- 
resentative in the country. Reference to Persian Jews appeared 
in U.S. diplomatic correspondence in 1918, in connection with 
the relief activities of the ‘American Jewish Joint Distribution 
Committee. The State Department, as well as U.S. diplomatic 
representatives abroad, helped the committee in distributing 
funds, food, and other necessities to the starving Jews every- 
where. This intervention also continued in the period after 
World War 1, through the U.S. representative in Persia from 
1921 to 1924, namely the minister plenipotentiary, Joseph 
Saul *Kornfeld, a former rabbi. The dissolution of the Persian 
parliament; the deposition of Shah Muhammad Ali by the 
National Assembly; the reconvening of a second parliament 
in 1909 by Ahmed Shah (1909-25); the great financial crisis 
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which brought the American experts, M. Shuster and A.C. 
Millspaugh, to Persia; the steady changes in the cabinet and 
the government; and the encroachment of Russia in the north 
and Great Britain in the south — all this contributed to a state 
of unrest and danger, so that at the outbreak of World War 1, 
Persia stood at the very brink of disintegration. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF JEWISH SCHOOLS IN PERSIA. For 
the Persian Jews the rule of Muzaffar-ed-Din was a turning 
point, since at this period the first Jewish schools of the Al- 
liance Israélite Universelle were established in Persia. The 
idea of Jewish schools in Persia, conceived in 1866, became 
in 1873 the central issue in the discussions between the Jew- 
ish authorities in Europe and the Persian government; in 1889 
it was still a matter of discussion alone, but finally, after ten 
years, it was realized. In 1898 the first school of the Alliance 
Israélite Universelle was opened in Teheran, followed by simi- 
lar schools in Hamadan in 1900, in Isfahan in 1901, in Shiraz 
and Sena in 1903, and in *Kermanshah in 1904. As two main 
dangers threatening Jewish survival in Persia during the 19 
century were Christian missionary activities and the *Bahai 
movement, the Jewish schools of the Alliance played an im- 
portant role in the struggle for spiritual survival. The educa- 
tional facilities available to Persian Jews were considerably 
strengthened and augmented from 1944, not only through the 
activities of the American Jewish Joint Distribution Commit- 
tee and the establishment of vocational training schools and 
workshops under the auspices of the *orT, but also by a new 
educational movement sponsored by a group of prominent 
U.S. and European philanthropists and generously supported 
by the Joint. This movement, known as “Ozar ha-Torah” or 
“Gandj Danesh,’ which aimed at strengthening traditional Ju- 
daism and Hebrew education among the Jewish communities 
in *Morocco, Persia, and elsewhere, succeeded in establishing, 
in close cooperation with the Alliance Israélite Universelle, 
new schools, teacher training seminars, summer camps, and 
other educational facilities. Under the leadership of its first 
director, Rabbi I.M. Levi, Ozar ha-Torah instilled a new reli- 
gious spirit into the younger generation. 


ALIYAH TO THE HOLY LAND. ‘The 19‘ century was also 
characterized by a mass immigration of Persian-speaking 
Jews from Persia and neighboring countries to Erez Israel. 
Almost parallel with the *Hibbat Zion movement in Russia, 
but probably without any direct contact with it, a great num- 
ber of Persian-speaking Jews set out for the Holy Land. They 
came from Teheran and Shiraz, from Hamadan, *Yezd, and 
Isfahan, from Kashan and Meshed, from *Herat and Kabul, 
from Bukhara and Samarkand. The awakening of Persian Jews 
in the 20" century was also expressed in a Zionist movement 
which spread throughout most of the Jewish communities in 
Persia. This renaissance found literary expression in the es- 
tablishment of a Judeo-Persian and Hebrew press in Teheran, 
which printed the first Persian textbook of modern Hebrew. 
This was followed by a history of the Zionist movement, writ- 
ten in Persian in Hebrew characters (1920) by Aziz b. Jonah 
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Naim, and a Hebrew translation of Herzl’s Der Judenstaat and 
his biography by A. Bein. This circle also published a Jewish 
newspaper in Persian, Ha-Ge’ullah, and another called Ha- 
Hayyim, which became the mouthpiece of the Jewish renais- 
sance movement founded by Shmuel Haim who functioned 
as Jewish representative in the Majles in 1923-26. Some of 
Bialik’s poems were translated into Persian by Aziz b. Jonah 
Naim and published in these periodicals. 


Under the Pahlavi Dynasty (1925-1979) 

The political and social conditions of Persian Jews were funda- 
mentally changed with the ascent to the throne of Riza Khan 
Pahlavi and the establishment of the new Pahlavi dynasty in 
1925. In 1921, Riza Khan Pahlavi took Teheran; in 1923 he be- 
came prime minister; and on Oct. 31, 1925 the parliament in 
Teheran deposed the last Kajar ruler and entrusted Riza Khan 
with the provisional government. On Dec. 15, 1925, he was 
crowned shah of Persia and became the founder of the new 
Pahlavi dynasty. Bent on secularization and Westernization 
of his country, Riza Shah, and after him his son Muhammad 
Riza, carried out far-reaching reforms affecting the social, 
cultural, and political structure of the country. By breaking 
the power of the Shi‘a clergy, which for centuries had stood 
in the way of progress, by freeing the country from the fetters 
of fanatical and intolerant circles, and by eliminating the Shi‘a 
concept of the ritual uncleanliness of the nonbelievers - once 
the basic foundation of the state attitude toward non-Mus- 
lims — the shah laid the foundations for a revival which had 
most beneficial effects on the Jewish sector of the popula- 
tion. No other country except *Turkey went through so fun- 
damental a change in so short a time as Persia (or, as it has 
since been called, *Iran) under the new dynasty. This change 
brought about the political emancipation of the Jews in Per- 
sia, for which they, assisted by Western European Jewry, had 
struggled in the latter half of the 19" century. When World 
War 11 broke out, with the subsequent political upheavals 
and the deposition of Riza Khan Pahlavi, the whole process 
of the Jewish regeneration in Iran was in jeopardy. Yet under 
Riza Shah's successor, Muhammad Riza, a very favorable cli- 
mate was provided for the continuous improvement of Jew- 
ish life in Persia. 

For the modern period, see *Iran. 


[Walter Joseph Fischel] 
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(1950), 203-30; idem, in: JSOS, 12 (1950), 119-60; idem, in: HTR, 45 
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(1967), 285-410. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Gil, Tustaries, Family 
and Sect (1981); V.B. Moreen, Iranian Jewry’s Hour of Peril and Hero- 
ism (1987); V.B. Moreen, Iranian Jewry during the Afghan Invasion 
(1990); A. Netzer, “Redifot u-Shemadot be-Toledot Yehudei Iran ba- 
Meah ha-17;’ in: Peamim 6 (1980), 32-6; idem, “Aliyat Yehudei Paras 
ve-Hityashevutam be-Erez- Yisrael; in: Miqqedem u-Miyyam (1981); 
idem, “Kivrot Ester u-Mordekhai ba-Ir Hamadan she-ba-Iran, in: Am 
ve-Arez (1984), 177-84; idem, “Tekufot u-Shelavim be-Mazav ha-Yehu- 
dim ve-ha-Pe’ilut ha-Ziyyonit be-Iran, in: Yahadut Zemanenu, vol. 1 
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PERSITZ, ALEXANDRE (1910-1975), French architect. 
Born in Moscow, Persitz was taken to France as a child. After 
World War 11, most of which he spent in Nazi concentration 
camps, he collaborated with Auguste Perret, in rebuilding Le 
Havre port. After 1947, together with his partner A.G. Héaume, 
he opened a practice in Paris. They designed the Sephardi 
community’s synagogue; Don Isaac Abrabanel (1960) and 
Persitz collaborated with Georges Goldberg in designing 
the Memorial to the Unknown Jewish Martyr (1956). He 
was chief editor of Architecture daujourd’hui (1949-65) and 
wrote many articles on contemporary architecture, particu- 
larly synagogues. 


PERSITZ, SHOSHANAH (1893-1969), Israeli publisher and 
politician. Born in Kiev, the daughter of Hillel *Zlatopolski the 
banker and Zionist leader, she was educated at the universi- 
ties of Moscow and Paris. From 1909 she was a leading figure 
in the Hebrew language movement Tarbut in Russia. In 1917, 
together with her husband, she established the Omanut pub- 
lishing house in Moscow and in 1920, in Frankfurt. When she 
settled in Palestine in 1925, Persitz brought her press with her 
and headed it until her death. For many years Omanut Press 
was the main publisher of Hebrew educational material and 
books for youth. From 1926 to 1935 Persitz was a councillor of 
the Tel Aviv Municipality and director of its education depart- 
ment. From 1949 to 1961 she was a member of the *Knesset, 
representing the *General Zionists, and served as chairman of 
the Knesset’s education committee. In 1968 she was awarded 


the Israel Prize in education. 
[Benjamin Jaffe] 


°PERSIUS (34-62 c.£.), Roman satirist. Persius gives a vivid 
picture of a Jewish Sabbath or festival celebration in Rome, 
which he calls “Herod’s day” (presumably another name for 
one of the Jewish holidays, though some regard it as refer- 
ring to the celebration of Herod’s birthday): “The lamps on 
the greasy windows garlanded with violets emit thick smoke, 
the tail of a tunny fish swims in the red dish, and the white 
jug overflows with wine; you silently move your lips and turn 
pale at the Sabbath of the circumcised” (Satire 5). Persius also 
refers to Sabbath (or Hanukkah?) observance in the home of 
a Jew or a convert to Judaism. His allusion to turning pale at 
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the Sabbath of the circumcised probably indicates that he, 
like *Martial and so many other Romans, had confused the 
Sabbath with a fast day. Persius’ satire reflects the view of the 
educated Romans on what they considered the superstitious 


cult of the Jews. 
[Jacob Petroff] 


PERSKI, JOEL DOV BAER (1816-1871), Hebrew author 
and translator. Perski, who was born in Volozhin, made major 
contributions to the field of translation into Hebrew. One is 
Kevod Melakhim (Koenigsberg, 1851-53), a translation of Tele- 
maque by Fénelon with Perski’s own notes. The work prob- 
ably interested him on account of its didactic content, since 
Telemachus is aided in his travels by the wise comments and 
interpretations of Minerva, who in the form of a mentor gives 
him lessons on the proper conduct of life and especially on 
the duties of a king and the principles of sound government. 
Another work is Hayyei Asaf (1858) on the life of Aesop, in- 
cluding morally instructive incidents from his life. The work 
concludes with the translations of some 35 of Aesop’s fables. 
Perski also wrote a commentary, Heikhal Raanan and Shemen 
Raanan, on the Yalkut Shimoni on Genesis (1864); and Battei 
Kehunnah, a commentary on the Midrash Rabbah to Genesis 
and Exodus (1871). He died in Vilna. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yahadut Lita, 3 (1967), 177. 


PERSKY, DANIEL (1887-1962), Hebraist, educator, and 
journalist. Born in Minsk, Persky settled in the United States 
in 1906 and devoted all his efforts to the Hebraist movement 
in that country. From 1921 until his death, with the exception 
of six years in Europe and in Erez Israel (1927-33), he taught 
at the Herzliah Hebrew Teachers’ College in New York. For 
many years he published an article in each issue of the Hebrew 
weekly, Hadoar, which enjoyed great popularity. His books 
are largely drawn from these articles, many of them dealing 
with Hebrew language and syntax. They include Ha-Medabber 
Ivrit (1921; Spoken Hebrew, 1921): Ivri Anokhi (1948); Dabberu 
Ivrit (1950; Lashon Nekiyyah 1962); Matamim le-Hag (1939); 
Zemannim Tovim (1944); Kol ha-Moed (1957); Le-Elef Yedidim 
(1935); and Zehok me-Erez Yisrael (1951). 

Persky edited several children’s magazines, including 
Eden (1924-25) and Hadoar la-Noar (1934-46). He published 
posthumously works of several of his colleagues, including I. 
Beaber and Solomon Rabinowitz, translated the constitution 
of the United States into Hebrew, and wrote in Yiddish. For 
English translations see Goell, Bibliography, 35, 74, 89. 

A leading figure in Hebrew-speaking circles in the U.S., 
he carried on a voluminous correspondence with Hebrew 
writers all over the world and through friends gave many of 
them financial assistance. His visiting card bore the legend “I 
am a slave of Hebrew forever.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: MacDonald, in: The New Yorker (Nov. 28, 
1959), 57-105; Waxman, Literature, 4 (1960), 1081-82; Glenn, in: JB, 
20 (1962/63), 73-75; Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 692f. 


[Eisig Silberschlag] 
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PERSOFF, NEHEMIAH (1920- ), U.S. actor. Born in Jeru- 
salem, Persoff was taken to New York in 1929. He joined the 
Actors Studio and in 1947 appeared on Broadway in Galileo. 
His other Broadway appearances include Monserrat (1949), 
Richard 111 (1949), Peter Pan (1950), King Lear (1951), Peer 
Gynt (1951), Camino Real (1953), Reclining Figure (1954), Ma- 
demoiselle Colombe (1954), Tiger at the Gates (1955), and Only 
in America (1959). His later stage work in California included 
Two, I’m Not Rappaport, and his biographical one-man show 
Nehemiah Persoff’s Sholem Aleichem. 

He had roles in such films as A Double Life (1948), 
On the Waterfront (1954), The Harder They Fall (1956), The 
Wrong Man (1956), Green Mansions (1958), Al Capone (1959), 
Some Like It Hot (1959), The Big Show (1961), The Comanche- 
ros (1961), The Greatest Story Ever Told (1964), Panic in the 
City (1968), Yentl (1983), Twins (1988); and he was the 
voice of Papa Mousekewitz in the animated adventure film 
An American Tail (1986) and its three sequels (1991, 1999, 
2000). 

In addition to his appearance in episodes of dozens of 
television shows, Persoff figured in the cast of such series as 
‘The Untouchables (1961-63), High Hopes (1978), and This Is the 
Life (1983). His many Tv movies include The Dangerous Days 
of Kiowa Jones (1966), Cutter’s Trail (1970), Michael O’Hara the 
Fourth (1972), Eric (1975), Killing Stone (1978), FDR: The Last 
Year (1980), Sadat (1983), and The Big Knife (1988). 

Persoff turned to painting in 1985, studying sketching in 
Los Angeles. Specializing in watercolor, he has had many of 
his works exhibited in California. 

[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


PERSOV, SHMUEL (1890-1950), Soviet Yiddish writer. Af- 
ter having been active in the Jewish Labor *Bund during the 
Revolution of 1905, he emigrated from Russia to the United 
States at the age of 16. His literary career began in 1909 with 
articles in the New York radical periodical Fraye Arbeter 
Shtime. He returned to Russia after the 1917 Revolution filled 
with enthusiasm for the new regime. He worked in a Moscow 
cooperative and wrote articles on economics for Russian jour- 
nals as well as literary sketches and short stories in Yiddish. 
He helped to found the Yiddish section of the Moscow As- 
sociation of Proletarian Writers. His short story “Sherblekh” 
(“Derelicts,’ 1922) anticipated the method of socialist realism. 
His volume Kornbroyt (“Rye Bread,” 1928) dealt with the con- 
flict between adherents and saboteurs of the revolutionary re- 
gime. He revealed the psychological difficulties encountered 
by small Jewish tradesmen in their attempt to adjust to the new 
Communist reality. He wrote mainly in the genre of documen- 
tary stories, portraying various types of Soviet Jews, most no- 
tably colonists in the Crimea and Birobidzhan, builders of the 
Moscow metro, and heroes of World War 11. In the late 1940s, 
during the arrests of activists of the *Jewish Anti-Fascist Com- 
mittee, he was accused of writing anti-Soviet articles and was 
executed on November 23, 1950, almost two years before the 
execution (August 12, 1952) of the committee's leadership, in- 
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cluding David Bergelson, Itsik Fefer, David Hofstein, Peretz 
Markish, and Leyb Kvitko. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 2 (1927), 941ff. ADD. BIB- 


LIOGRAPHY: G. Kostyrchenko, Tainaia politika Stalina (2001), in- 


dex. 
[Sol Liptzin / Gennady Estraikh (2"¢ ed.)] 


PERTH, capital of Western Australia, founded in 1829. The 
first Jew arrived in the same year, but up to the 1880s only a 
few Jews lived in Perth. The Perth Hebrew Congregation was 
founded in 1892 and the synagogue opened in 1897, but the 
community of Fremantle, the port of Perth some nine miles 
(14 km.) distant, was established earlier. Most of the Jewish set- 
tlers came from Eastern Europe both before and after World 
War 1, but a number also arrived from Palestine. A Liberal 
(Reform) congregation Temple David, was formed in 1952. 
In 1970 the Jewish community, which numbered about 3,300, 
was the third largest in Australia. In recent decades Perth's 
Jewish community has expanded considerably. According to 
the optional religious question asked in the 2001 Australian 
census, 4,871 declared Jews lived in Perth; the actual number 
was probably more than 6,000. Many were recent migrants 
from South Africa, for whom Perth was the nearest commu- 
nity in an English-speaking democracy. Perth's Orthodox syn- 
agogue, the Perth Hebrew Congregation, was led by a number 
of rabbis who were prominent spokesmen for the community, 
including David Isaac Freedman (1874-1939), Louis Rubin- 
Sacks (1910-1983), and Shalom Coleman (1918- _). There was 
an Orthodox day school, Korsunski-Carmel College, estab- 
lished in 1959. David Mossenson’s Hebrew, Israelite, Jew: The 
History of the Jews of Western Australia (Perth, 1990) gives a 
full account of the community’s evolution. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.J. Benjamin, in: Australian Jewish Histor- 
ical Society Journal, 2 (1946), 293-329; ibid., 3 (1949), 434-6. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.L. Rubinstein, Jews in Australia 1, index; W.D. 


Rubinstein, Australia 11, index; D. Mossenson, The Perth Hebrew Con- 
gregation, 1892-2002 (2003). 


[Israel Porush / William D. Rubinstein (24 ed.)] 


PERU, republic in South America; general population (2005) 
27,000,000, Jewish population (2004) 2,600. 


Colonial Period 

The discovery of Peru and its mineral potential attracted a 
large number of *Crypto-Jews known as “Portuguese,” who 
disregarded the restrictions on the immigration of *New 
Christians and arrived in the capital *Lima which was founded 
by Francisco Pizarro in 1535. On February 7, 1569, Philip 1, 
king of Spain, issued the decree that ordered the establishment 
of the Inquisition in Lima, which started the persecution of 
Crypto-Jews and descendants of Jews. Until 1595 the number 
of victims was very small, and the Crypto-Jews were able to 
prosper, especially in commerce of import and export. The first 
auto da fé in Lima was carried out on December 17, 1595, with 
ten “Judaizers, four of whom were freed, but one, Francisco 
Rodriguez, who was burned alive. On December 10, 1600, 14 
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Crypto-Jews were punished, and on March 13, 1605, another 
16. After that date the frequency and numbers declined. This 
was due to the general declaration of pardon for “Judaizers” 
declared in 1601 that consequently attracted a large number 
of New Christians, many of them Crypto-Jews, who attained 
important status in the economic life of the Spanish colony. 
Thus the sensational trials against Crypto-Jews were generally 
directed against the rich and wealthy, with the Holy Office con- 
fiscating their properties after their condemnation. This was 
the case of Antonio Cordero - local representative of a mer- 
chant from Sevilla - who was denounced by a local trader for 
not being prepared to sell to him on Saturday and for refusing 
to eat pork. The case was investigated secretly with torture, and 
later led to the great auto da fé of January 23, 1639, in which 70 
persons were accused as Judaizers. The most famous among 
them was Francisco Maldonado de Silva, who during the 12 
years that he spent in prison remained loyal to the Jewish faith 
and also converted two Catholic prisoners to Judaism. All the 
rest were members of what the Spanish authorities called “The 
Great Conspiracy” Crypto-Jewish congregation in Lima. The 
last victim of this congregation was Manuel Enriquez, burnt 
at the stake in 1664, together with the effigy of dofia Murcia 
de Luna who died under torture. This display of severity was 
accompanied by the menace of total expulsion in 1646 which 
was evaded through the payment of the tremendous sum of 
200 thousand ducats; this was the final episode of many years 
of offenses against Crypto-Jews. According to unsubstantiated 
sources there were 6,000 Crypto-Jews in Peru. 

The last victims accused as “Judaizers” were Ana de Cas- 
tro, on December 23, 1736, and Juan Antonio Pereira on No- 
vember 11, 1737. The final activity of the Inquisition in Lima 
was recorded in 1806. By that time persons recognized as 
Crypto-Jews had disappeared. 

One of the famous Crypto-Jewish families in colonial 
times was the “Leén Pinelo” family whose name was adopted 
by the Jewish school in Lima in 1946. 


Contemporary Period 

EARLY IMMIGRATION, 19'* CENTURY. There are no ar- 
chival records on the early immigration of Jews to Peru in the 
Republican period, yet their presence can be traced through 
the search in directories of social clubs of foreign residents 
or in the advertisements of Jewish business firms that started 
to appear in the newspapers and in the commercial directo- 
ries from the middle of the 19 century. In 1852, in the daily 
El Comercio, the photographer Jacobo Stein and Co., a Polish 
Jew from New York, with “a daguerreotype at the disposal of 
the beauties of Lima,’ advertised his services. Other advertise- 
ments publicized the confectionery Phailes and Blanc (1853) 
and the tobacco shop José Cohen and Brothers (1855). The 
director of the English Club was E. Bergman (1857) and sev- 
eral German Jews were members of the Club Germania from 
1863. Other Jewish names, such as Alsop, Isaac, Villiers, and 
Michael appear in the 1864 directory of the Sociedad de Car- 
reras (Professionals Association) that later became the Jockey 
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Club of Peru. These names are the evidence of the presence of 
Jewish professionals and merchants in Peru, many of whom 
were born in Alsace Lorraine and other places in Germany 
and France, escaping from Europe following the failure of 
the 1848 revolution, as a result of the economic and political 
crises and of antisemitism. Other Jews arrived from England 
and the United States, representing construction companies, 
railways, and other industries that traded with Peru. In 1875 
there were around 300 Jews in Lima, 55% of them were Ger- 
mans, 15% French, 10% English, 10% Russians, and 20% oth- 
ers. They were industrialists, bankers, diamond dealers, jew- 
elers, engineers, merchants, and professionals. Among them 
were representatives of the famous French firms of Rothschild 
(first exchange and stock agents), Dreyfus (jeweler and guano 
dealer), and others. 


THE CEMETERY. In 1868 10 Jews fell victim to the yellow fever 
epidemic that caused the deaths of 6,000 Peruvians. The Jews 
were buried in the old Britannic Cemetery of Callao (Protes- 
tant). In total, 25 Jews were buried in the Britannic Cemetery 
between 1861 and 1871. The need to bury Jewish dead and to 
assist their widows and orphans motivated the Jewish resi- 
dents in Lima to establish a beneficiary association. In April 
1869 they created a provisional directory called Sociedad de 
Beneficencia Israelita (Jewish Beneficiary Association), pre- 
sided over by Jacobo Herzberg and Miguel Badt. This asso- 
ciation was officially founded in July 1, 1873, under the presi- 
dency of Natazzius Hurwitz, with deputies Paul Ascher and 
Jacobo Brillman. In March 1875 they laid the cornerstone for 
the Jewish cemetery of Baquijano (Campo Santo Israelita de 
Baquijano), in the same ground occupied today by the Jew- 
ish cemetery of Bellavista. The land was bought from Enrique 
Meiggs, and the license was obtained by two American Jew- 
ish engineers who worked with him in the railway company 
through their diplomatic legation. 


DECLINE. The Jewish population, however, started to de- 
crease, and by 1898 only 43 Jews remained in Peru. Jewish 
immigration was discontinued owing to the economic con- 
sequences of Peru's defeat in the war with Chile in 1879. In 
addition, almost all the Jewish immigrants were men, and the 
majority married non-Jewish Peruvian women, thus losing the 
Jewish tradition in their homes and among their descendants. 
Towards the end of the 19"* century there was hardly any Jew- 
ish activity in Lima, and only elderly persons preserved their 
Jewish identity. 


Iquitos. At the same time that European Jews settled in 
the coast city of Lima, about 1870 a different wave of Jewish 
immigrants reached the Peruvian jungles. These were young 
Jewish men, arriving from the Brazilian cities Manaos and 
Belém (State of Para), who had come originally from Tang- 
ier (Morocco) and were sailing to explore the Amazon River. 
They settled in the city of *Iquitos, especially during the rub- 
ber boom. Later, penetrating along the Amazon River, they 
opened new routes in the jungle. It is estimated that 200 Jews 
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arrived in Iquitos during those years. In 1895 they purchased 
a plot of land in the General Cemetery of Iquitos in which 
they buried their dead. In 1909 they founded the Sociedad 
de Beneficencia Israelita de Iquitos (Jewish Beneficiary Asso- 
ciation of Iquitos) with 38 members. Among the most frequent 
names are Benzaquén, Alexander, Cohen, Edery, Toledano, 
Bendayan, Abensur, etc. The 1912 crisis and the fall of rub- 
ber prices caused a large movement of emigration, and very 
few Jews, married to local women, remained in Iquitos. By 
1949 there were only 17 of the original Jewish immigrants. 
Today there is a small community composed of their de- 
scendants, who convene to celebrate Friday nights and the 
Holy Days. Some of them made aliyah and settled in Israel. 
(For the contemporary history of this community see 
*Iquitos.) 


SECOND MIGRATORY WAVE, 20TH CENTURY. Sephardi im- 
migration to Peru started around the beginning of the 20% 
century with the arrival of Jews from Turkey (108 from Is- 
tanbul, Smyrna, and Edirne), a few from Greece (12 from Sa- 
lonica), Morocco (eight from Tangier), and Egypt (six from 
Cairo). Among them were the Calvo, Levi, Sarfaty, Alalu, 
Varon and Alcabés families. They joined the Sociedad de Be- 
neficencia Israelita that was founded by the German Jews, but 
in November 1920 they established their own institution. This 
Sephardi communal organization, the Sociedad de Beneficen- 
cia Israelita Sefaradi, was constituted officially on November 
24, 1925, and on September 17, 1933, it inaugurated its syna- 
gogue and social premises at the same location it still occupies 
in the early 21% century. 

Ashkenazi Jews started to immigrate to Peru around 1912, 
coming principally from Romania (55%) and Poland (25%), 
and the rest from Russia (10%), Hungary (5%), and other 
European countries. Among them were the Eidelman, Gans, 
Vainstein, Gleiser, and Waisman families. They settled in the 
neighborhood of Chirimoyo and, on June 11, 1923, founded 
the Union Israelita del Pert that was officially recognized on 
November 16, 1929. After moving among rented places they 
purchased a plot in 1933, inaugurating their synagogue and 
social premises on July 29, 1934. 

German-speaking Jewish refugees arrived in Peru be- 
tween 1933 and 1939 from Germany (70%), Austria (25%), 
and other countries. In 1935 they revived the old Sociedad de 
Beneficencia Israelita that received a new legal status as the 
Sociedad de Beneficencia Israelita de 1870. They inaugurated 
their own building on September 24, 1948. 

The majority of the Jews, Sephardim and Ashkenazim, 
dedicated themselves to peddling, traveling in the provinces 
to buy and sell merchandise, introducing the use of credit 
that was little known at the time. Many of them settled in 
the different provinces of Peru, particularly near the impor- 
tant intersections of highways and railways or near the port 
cities Callao, Huancayo, Trujillo, Arequipa, Piura, Lam- 
bayeque, and Ica. German Jews who were musicians, pro- 
fessionals, or scientists tended to settle in Lima, where they 
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could work in their profession. Some of them, however, 
went to the provincial towns, where it was easier to validate 
their European title and exercise their profession as doctors, 
pharmacists, engineers, and professors. It is estimated that 
in 1947 there were 2,800 Jews in Lima and 1,200 in the prov- 
inces. 

Towards the end of the 1950s the Jewish families left 
the provinces and concentrated in Lima, in order to provide 
Jewish education to their children in the Leén Pinelo School 
(founded in 1946) and to facilitate their studies in the univer- 
sities of the capital. Moreover, in Lima they could find a Jew- 
ish social framework in which they could meet a potential 
mate. By the end of the 1960s practically no Jews were left in 
the provinces of Peru. 


INSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT. ‘The Zionist Federation was 
founded in 1925 by Ashkenazim and Sephardim, and its first 
president was Sassone Sarfaty. In 1935 the Comité de Protec- 
cién al Immigrante Israelita (Comité for the Defense of the 
Jewish Immigrant) was founded, being affiliated to HICEM, 
the ypc, and later to HIAs and ICA. The committee took care 
of the legal and illegal immigrants, obtained visas for them, 
sought employment for them, helped establish their relatives, 
sent money and packages to Europe. It also provided ser- 
vices to immigrants in transit to other countries, maintained 
a Home for Immigrants (1939-41) and Spanish courses. Af- 
ter the war it took care of the remittances of war reparations 
from Germany. 

In 1940 WIZO was created (headed by Teresa Topf), in 
1944 OSE-ORT (headed by Max Heller), in 1949 the Pioneer 
Women Organization (headed by Charna Goldemberg). From 
1941 there was a permanent Campaign for the War Victims, in 
which several members of w1ZO, OSE, the British Red Cross, 
and other groups of women from the three congregations 
were active. In 1945 the yTa (Jewish Telegraphic Agency) was 
established. 

The growing influence of antisemitism throughout the 
world, including in Peru, and the news on the atrocities com- 
mitted by the Nazis against the Jews motivated the decision 
of the Jews of Lima to form an association for common civil 
objectives. On February 4, 1942, they founded the “Directory 
of the Jewish Community of Peru,’ headed by Max Heller, 
Jacobo Franco, and Leopoldo Weil, that on June 20, 1944, 
was registered as the Asociacién de Sociedades Israelitas del 
Pert (Association of the Jewish Organizations of Peru). Also 
merged under this umbrella organization were all the activi- 
ties of the cemetery that had been conducted since 1940 by 
one hevra kaddisha. Created during the same year was also 
the Bikur Cholim society and the Hogar de Ancianos (old 
age home). 

The umbrella organization changed its name in 1975 to 
Asociacion Judia del Pert, under which it still functions. Dur- 
ing the war years, the main tasks of this representative organ 
were concentrated on the external front in the struggle against 
antisemitic manifestations that occasionally appeared in the 
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press and in Peruvian public life. Likewise they collected prod- 
ucts and money which they sent to Europe to assist Jewish 
survivors, and they took care of the few Jewish families that 
were able to immigrate to Peru. 

During the Holocaust period, immigration to Peru was 
affected by the official negative policy towards the admission 
of non-white and non-Christian immigrants. Despite the sym- 
pathy expressed by the Peruvian representative in the Evian 
Conference towards the Jewish refugees, the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs prohibited its consuls in Europe from issuing vi- 
sas to Jews. This discriminatory policy was the main reason 
that between 1933 and 1943, when Peru broke relations with 
Germany, legal Jewish immigration numbered only around 
500 persons. 

In June 27, 1945 the Comité Peruano Pro Palestina He- 
brea (Peruvian Committee in Favor of a Jewish Palestine) 
was established, headed by the president of the Senate, José 
Galvez Barrenechea, with distinguished members, such as 
Luis Valcarcel, Gerardo Klingue, Manuel Beltroy, and César 
Miro. The committee's mission was to disseminate among in- 
tellectuals, journalists, and politicians the idea of the Jewish 
people's need to obtain its own state and to gain the sympathy 
of the Peruvian people in this cause. This led to Peru’s vote in 
favor of the Partition of Palestine in the un Assembly of No- 
vember 29, 1947. The main Jewish activists who supported this 
task were Marcos Roitman, Marcos Perelman, Walter Neisser, 
and Isaac Wecselman. 

In recognition of his Zionist activities, Marcos Roitman 
was nominated in 1951 as the honorary consul of Israel in Peru, 
inaugurating the consulate in 1953. In 1956 diplomatic relations 
between Israel and Peru were raised to the level of legations 
and in 1958 to that of embassies, with Tuvia Arazi as the first 
ambassador of Israel in Peru. 

On the internal front the Jewish community was active 
in creating youth movements, a home for golden agers, assis- 
tance to the needy, a social club, synagogues, a cemetery, and 
in particular to provide Jewish education. In 1934 a Peruvian 
branch of Maccabi was opened, followed in 1936 by the Se- 
phardi youth movement Hashachar and in 1942 by Hashomer 
of the German Jews. In 1938 Betar was founded and in 1943 all 
the youth movements (except Betar) were merged in the Aso- 
ciacién Juvenil Israelita - ay1 (Association of Young Jews) that 
identified itself with the Zionist movement and in 1947 was 
affiliated to Ha-Noar ha-Ziyyoni. In 1962 the German Jews 
established the apolitical group Kineret. A Communist youth 
movement, Juventud judia vanguardista-comunista (Jewish 
Youth of Communist Avant-Garde) was founded in 1945 but 
existed only for two years. 

In March 1945 the Comité Pro Colegio Hebreo (Com- 
mittee for a Jewish School) was founded, headed by Israel 
Brodsky, who inaugurated the Leon Pinelo School on April 
24, 1946. (On the history of the school, see *Lima.) Since 1954 
the school has been located in the same building, educating 
the great majority (over 90%) of the Jewish population from 
kindergarten to high school. 
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LATER DEMOGRAPHIC AND INSTITUTIONAL DEVELOP- 
MENT. The demographic and economic experience of the 
Peruvian Jews resembles the expansion and contraction of 
an accordion, but, arriving at the limits of their possible con- 
traction, they risk facing extinction (see table below). Starting 
with a small group of very poor individual Jews who immi- 
grated in the 1910s, they grew into a prosperous community 
in the 1950s and 1960s. Later, however, started a process of de- 
crease and decline that brought them to a crossroad at which 
they had to choose between the reorganization of the com- 
munity and its adaptation to the actual economic and demo- 
graphic reality, or the continuity of the institutional inertia, 
that might lead to the loss of attraction of communal frame- 
works, especially the synagogues and the prestigious Jewish 
Leon Pinelo school. 


Peru — Documented Jewish Population, 1875-2004 














Year No. of Jews Places Total in Peru 
1875 300 / 50 Lima / Iquitos 350 
1898 43 / 200 Lima / Iquitos 243 
1917 300 
1930 1,000 
1933 1,500 
1939 2,500 
1947 2,800 / 1,200 Lima / Provinces 4,000 
1968 5,300 / 150 Lima / Provinces 5,450 
1988 3,200 Lima 3,200 
2000 2,700 Lima 2,700 
2004 2,600 Lima 2,600 





The 1960s were a period of generational change in which 
the Jews of the second generation, most of whom were born 
and educated in Peru, assumed the leadership of the commu- 
nity. Communal prosperity continued, relations with Israel 
were strengthened, Keren Hayesod increased its campaigns, 
more people went on aliyah to Israel, and the Jewish school 
attracted more than 80% of the Jewish children in Lima with 
shelihim (emissaries) from Israel acting as director and teach- 
ers. 

Hebraica (the social club) appointed a director of activi- 
ties from abroad, and three new rabbis were nominated for the 
three congregations. While the communities in the provinces 
were disappearing, the community in Lima was growing until 
it reached 5,500 persons. 

In the 1970s, however, the contraction of the Jewish com- 
munity began, both economically and demographically, due 
to the military coup détat of General Velasco (1968-80) that 
affected the land owners (agrarian reform), industry (indus- 
trial community), and real estate (law of renting). The na- 
tional economic crisis, the politicization of the universities 
with strikes and decline in level of quality scared the young 
Jews who started to emigrate in order to study abroad, par- 
ticularly in Israel and the United States. The number of mixed 
marriages increased, and there appeared the first manifesta- 
tions of open antisemitism through an anti-Zionist attitude 
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and support of the Palestinians. At the same time there was 
an increase in delinquency and insecurity that motivated the 
beginning of emigration of Jewish families who made aliyah 
or sought other destinations on the American continent. The 
Jewish population fell to 4,500 in the late 1970s. 

The 1980s were a period of communal weakening, with 
a growing emigration that resulted from the economic cri- 
sis caused by the external debt, the delinquency, the kidnap- 
pings, the terrorism of the underground guerrillas Sendero 
Luminoso (“Shining Path”) and the Movimiento Revolucio- 
nario Tupac Amaru - MRTA (Revolutionary Movement Tu- 
pac Amaru), all of which generated pessimistic future expec- 
tations. The birth rate of the Jews declined and, combined 
with the above-mentioned factors, the school population, 
which in 1976 comprised 1,024 pupils fell to 540 in 1990. The 
Jewish institutions suffered from economic impoverishment. 
The proliferation of children of mixed marriages started the 
debate on “who is a Jew.” At the end of the 1980s the number 
of Jews was reduced to 3,200. 

In the 1990s the communal decline became evident. The 
country’s economic deterioration continued, and unemploy- 
ment and Jewish poverty grew in the community. The dic- 
tatorship of Fujimori, in its second administration, created 
tension, fear, and confusion. Aliyah decreased because of the 
problems in Israel and the feeling of marginalization of the 
immigrants from Latin America with respect to the Russians. 
Mixed marriages increased, as did emigration to the United 
States. The number of pupils in the Jewish school was reduced 
to 430. After 18 years, towards the end of this decade the an- 
nual trip to Israel of the school children was suspended due 
to economic reasons, as well as to the security situation in 
Israel. There was a constant decline of Jewish donors. At the 
same time there started a religious revival in certain sectors 
of middle-aged Jews; a rabbi of Chabad joined the Peruvian 
Jewish community, being supported by part of the few dispos- 
able donations, particularly of the Ashkenazi Union Israelita. 
The number of Jews fell to 2,700. 

While the religious revival is a general phenomenon in 
the world, in the case of Peru it coincides with the repetition 
of a well-known historical situation, in which Jews who feel 
instability and uncertainty in the future come closer to reli- 
gion in search of refuge and answers. 

In the 2000s, in an atmosphere of a certain national op- 
timism for the recuperation of democracy that followed the 
election of President Alejandro Toledo, there emerged the 
demand for an urgent regeneration of the community in or- 
der to reorganize its large patrimony that contains superflu- 
ous services. 

Over the years the Jews who were born and educated in 
Peru started to occupy important places in the professions, 
art, business, and finances of the country, and more recently 
in its political life. Within the Jewish community, the highest 
rank was achieved by the engineer Eduardo Bigio, who was 
president of the Committee of Human Relations of the Jewish 
community, from its foundation in the 1970s until his aliyah in 
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2001. Bigio was also president of the Committee of the Third 
World in the World Jewish Congress, having worked for more 
than 40 years in the defense of Jewish causes in the public life 
of Peru. In the sphere of national politics, the highest level was 
achieved by Efraim Goldemberg, as minister of foreign affairs 
and later minister of economy, under the administrations of 
Alberto Fujimori; the second vice president David Waisman, 
under the administration of Alejandro Toledo; and the Mem- 
ber of Congress Jacques Rodrich. The fact that Eliane Karp, 
the wife of President Toledo, is a Jew who had lived in Israel 
is also significant for the Jewish community. 


CURRENT PROBLEMS. The Jews of Peru, like other communi- 
ties who share similar characteristics, are confronting problems 
and tensions both on the level of each individual family and on 
that of the whole community. Each family has to find the bal- 
ance between the cost of communal affiliation and the benefits 
it expects to receive (from the school, clubs, social assistance, 
etc.). It is evident that discontinuity of affiliation may lead to 
assimilation in the present generation or in that of their chil- 
dren. A second problem concerns the confrontation between 
the expectations ofa universal and international English-speak- 
ing education and an education that gives priority to the Jewish 
dimensions. The preference for non-Jewish schools endangers 
the subsistence of the community, which is incapable of main- 
taining a Jewish school for a small number of students. A third 
problem is the capacity of the Jewish community to organize 
itself, in view of the demographic decline and the deteriora- 
tion of the average family income. The cost of maintenance of 
Jewish institutions, with their administration and professional 
leadership, is becoming very steep. Communal services are of- 
ten based on the donations of a few philanthropists, so that 
they depend on the good will and economic situation of indi- 
vidual persons more than on their capacity to institutionally 
balance their costs. The last and most serious problem is the 
“elitization’ that results from the division of the Jews accord- 
ing to their economic capacities. While the economic burden 
of maintaining the unity and homogeneity of the community 
is becoming very heavy, particularly among families who are 
less devoted to Jewish solidarity, the economic elite becomes 
more preoccupied with its economic well-being, weakening the 
communal spirit. This leads to a polarization of the commu- 
nity, a situation in which only the rich can enjoy the expensive 
services and the impoverished families drop out. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Lorch, Ha-Nahar ha-Lohesh (1969); Aso- 
ciacion Filantrdépica Israelita, Buenos Aires, Zehn Jahre Aufbauarbeit 
in Suedamerika (Ger. and Span., 1943); Sociedad de Beneficencia Is- 
raelita de 1870, 25 Jahre Hilfsverein deutschsprechenden Juden (1960); 
J. Shatzky, Yidishe Yishuvim in Latayn Amerike (1952), 175-80; A. 
Monk and J. Isaacson, Comunidades Judias de Latino-américa (1968), 
109-12; J. Toribio Medina, Historia de la Inquisicion de Lima, 2 vols. 
(19562); M.A. Cohen, in: The Jewish Experience in Colonial Latin 
America (1971), introd. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Trahtemberg, La 
Inmigracion Judia al Pert 1848-1948 (1987); idem, Los Judios de Lima 
y de las Provincias del Perti (1989); idem, Participacion del Pert en la 


Particion de Palestina (1991). 
[Leon Trahtemberg (24 ed.)] 
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and built a deep secret cave, where Josiah ordered the ark to 
be hidden. In 11 Maccabees 2:4, it is stated that Jeremiah hid 
it in the cave of the mountain from which Moses had viewed 
the land of Israel prior to his death. In any case, it was not in 
evidence during the period of the Second Temple. With the 
ark were hidden the phial of manna, the phial of anointing 
oil, Aaron’s staff, and the chest in which the Philistines sent a 
gift to the God of Israel (Yoma 52b). 
[Harry Freedman] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: GENERAL: de Vaux, Anc Isr, 297-303, 591 
(incl. bibl.); Tur-Sinai, in: EM, 1 (1965), 538-50 (incl. bibl.). HISTORY: 
Haran, in: IE], 13 (1963), 46-58; idem, in: BIES, 25 (1961), 211-23; Del- 
cor, in: VT, 14 (1964), 136-54 (Fr.); Porter, in: JTS, 5 (1954), 161-73; 
Nielsen, in: vt supplement, 7 (1960), 61-74 (Eng.); Tur-Sinai, in: vT, 
1 (1951), 275-86 (Eng.). FUNCTION AND SYMBOLIC SIGNIFICANCE: 
Bentaen, in: JBL, 67 (1948), 37-58; Haran, in: Sefer Tur-Sinai (1960), 
2742; idem, in: Sefer D. Neiger (1959), 215-21; idem, in: 1EJ, 9 (1959), 
30-38, 89-94. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C.L. Seow, in: ABD, 1, 386-93; J. 
Fitzmyer, in: The Aramaic Inscriptions of Sefire (1995), 57-59; H. Niehr, 
in: K. van der Toorn (ed.), The Image and the Book (1996), 73-95; T. 
Mettinger, ibid., 173-204. AGGADAH: Ginzberg, Legends, index. 


ARK OF MOSES (Heb. 1135, tevah; “box” or “basket”), the 
Hebrew word tevah occurs in the Bible only as a designation 
of the ‘ark of Noah (Gen. 6-9), and of the ark in which the 
infant *Moses was hidden by his mother (Ex. 2:2-6) in order 
to save him from Pharaoh's decree that every Hebrew male 
child should be killed (Ex. 1:22). According to the story, the 
basket was made of papyrus (Heb. gome) like the boats of the 
Egyptians (cf. Isa. 18:2), caulked with bitumen, and placed 
among the reeds on the bank of the Nile (models of vessels ex- 
cavated in Ur are made of bitumen and dry, baked earth; finds 
in Egypt show the same use of bitumen). Exodus 2:6 implies 
that it had a lid. An analogous story is told about Sargon of 
Agade (in: Cos, 1 461). Sargon was born in secret; he was en- 
closed in a basket made of rushes and bitumen, and furnished 
with a lid; and he was found and adopted by a stranger. In the 
Sargon story the basket containing the infant is actually al- 
lowed to drift, like Noah’s ark. The river, in Sargon’s case the 
Euphrates, carries the basket containing him down to where 
his future foster father, a drawer of water, is at work drawing 
water. Whereas in the Sargon legend the infant is cast adrift, 
apparently because his mother wishes to get rid of him with- 
out taking his life, in Egyptian mythology the goddess Isis 
places her child Horus in a reed boat and hides him in a pa- 
pyrus thicket, where her sister (not that of the infant) spreads 
her mat over him, in order to save him from the god Seth. 
Despite the absence of the trait of adoption by a chance dis- 
coverer, this Egyptian tradition obviously has much more in 
common than the Sargon legend with the Exodus story about 
Moses; and the fact that the latter has Moses discovered and 
brought up — but without losing touch with his natural kin - 
by an Egyptian princess is probably independent of Mesopo- 
tamian influence. Nonetheless, the motif of overpopulation 
as a threat requiring drastic measures against humans, does 
have Mesopotamian parallels. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Helck, in: vT, 15 (1965), 35-48; M. Greenberg, 
Understanding Exodus (1969), 40, 198-200; C.L. Woolley, Ur Exca- 
vations, 2 (1934), 145, 154, 232. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Lewis, The 
Sargon Legend (1980); W. Propp, Exodus 1-18 (AB; 1998), 159-60. 


ARK OF NOAH (Heb. 531, tevah), the vessel built by *Noah 
at Divine command (Gen. 6:14-16). Its purpose was to pre- 
serve Noah, his family, and representatives of each species of 
living creature for a continuation of life after the *flood. The 
ark finally came to rest on the mountains of ‘Ararat (Gen. 
8:4). 

Built of gopher wood, conjectured to be of a resinous 
type, it was covered with pitch inside and out. The ark had 
three stories with an unspecified number of compartments. 
In addition, it was equipped with a skylight, which termi- 
nated a cubit from the top, a side door, and a window (Gen. 
8:6). The dimensions recorded are 300 cubits in length, 50 
in width, and 30 in height, corresponding approximately to 
440 X 73 x 44 ft., and yielding a displacement of about 43,000 
tons. The appearance as described is rectangular and box-like 
and was so interpreted by the Septuagint: kiBwtdc; the Vul- 
gate: arca; and Josephus: hdpvag (Ant., 1:75 ff.). The term tevah 
may be related to the Egyptian db3t (“chest,’ “box,” “coffin”), a 
derivation appropriate to the only other occurrence of fevah in 
the Bible (Exodus 2:3-5), which describes the basket in which 
Moses was saved, but is less appropriate to the Noah story. In 
the earlier Mesopotamian Flood traditions the vessel is not an 
ark, but a “great ship,’ with a rudder. Tablet 11:60-62 of the 
Gilgamesh Epic describes an exact cube of 120 cubits on each 
side. It had seven stories, each with nine sections: a total of 
63 compartments. It had a “strong cover,’ a door, and a win- 
dow. Pitch served as one of the caulking compounds. These 
accounts speak variously of humans, living creatures, food, 
and a captain aboard; and refer to a divinely revealed blue- 
print similar to the detailed instructions to Noah. Josephus’ 
description of the ark is closer to the Bible, whereas Berossus 
draws on native Babylonian traditions. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Skinner, Genesis (ICC, 1930), 160-3; U. 
Cassuto, A Commentary on the Book of Genesis, 2 (1961), 55-71; E.A. 
Speiser, Genesis (1964), 47-56; N.M. Sarna, Understanding Genesis 
(1966), 37-59; Pritchard Texts, 42-44, 72-99, 104-6; A. Heidel, The 
Gilgamesh Epic and Old Testament Parallels (1946), 232-7; P. Schna- 
bel, Berossos und die babylonisch-hellenistische Literatur (1923), 164 ff. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Cohen, in: JANES, 4 (1972), 36-51. 


[Michael Fishbane] 


ARLEN, HAROLD (formerly Hyman Arluck; 1905-1986), 
American composer and one of the country’s most important 
songwriters. Born in Buffalo, New York, Arlen was the son 
of a hazzan. He sang in the synagogue choir and worked as 
a ragtime pianist, dance band arranger, and singer in night- 
clubs and on river steamers. He first gained recognition as a 
songwriter with Get Happy (1928). In 1934 he turned to musi- 
cal comedy and film scores as well as songs, which exemplify 
the trend of blending jazz with popular idioms. From 1931 to 
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PERUGIA 


PERUGIA, city in Umbria, central Italy. The Perugian statute 
of 1279, decreeing the expulsion of the Jews from the town, is 
proof that a Jewish settlement had previously been in existence 
in Perugia. It seems, however, that this measure was never put 
into effect and in succeeding years there was an active Jewish 
group in Perugia, mostly engaged in moneylending. The artist 
Matteo di Ser Cambio, who acted as “procurator” of the Jews 
of Perugia in 1414, illuminated a Hebrew manuscript there 
about this time. The creation of the *Monti di Pieta (1462), in 
conjunction with violent anti-Jewish preaching by the Francis- 
cans, had dire consequences for the Jews in Perugia, and they 
were banished in 1485. Though later readmitted to the town, 
they were banished again in 1569 by the bull Hebraeorum Gens 
of *Pius v. Under *Sixtus v (1587) they returned temporar- 
ily, but in 1593 were banished finally by *Clement vii1. A few 
Jews graduated in medicine in the University of Perugia be- 
tween 1547 and 1551, including David *de’Pomis. In the 1920s 
and 1930s many foreigners (including some from Erez Israel) 
studied there, receiving moral support in the home of Bernard 
Dessau, the professor of physics and a father of wireless teleg- 
raphy, and his wife, the artist Emma Dessau. There is again a 
handful of Jews living in Perugia, affiliated to the community 
of Rome, and services are held irregularly. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Fabretti, Sulla condizione degli ebrei in Pe- 
rugia dal x11 al xv secolo (1891); Scalvanti, in: Annali della Facolta 
di Giurisprudenza... di Perugia, 8 (1910), 93-125; RMI, 25 (1959), 151ff.; 
Roth, Italy, index; Milano, Italia, index; Luzzatto, in: Vessillo Israel- 
itico, 45 (1897), 81ff.; Momigliano, ibid., 65 (1918), 384-7; Narkiss, in: 


KS, 23 (1968), 285-360. 
[Ariel Toaff] 


PERUTZ, LEO (1884-1957), Austrian novelist. Perutz, the 
son of a Prague industrialist, lived in Vienna as a freelance 
writer after World War I, in which he served as an officer. Af- 
ter the Anschluss in 1938 he immigrated to Erez Israel. In his 
vivid historical novels Perutz displays the visionary power and 
technical skill of the born storyteller. 

His works, which have a fantastic and eerie quality, in- 
clude one about Hernando Cortez, Die dritte Kugel (1915); 
Zwischen neun und neun (1918; From Nine to Nine, 1927), set 
in Prague; the prizewinning Der Marques de Bolibar (1920; 
The Marquis de Bolivar, 1926); Der Meister des juengsten Tages 
(1923; The Master of the Day of Judgment, 1929); Turlupin 
(1924), on Richelieu and his age; Wohin rollst du, Aepfelchen? 
(1928; Where Will You Fall?, 1930), set in postwar Vienna and 
Soviet Russia; and Der schwedische Reiter (1936). The last novel 
published during the author's lifetime, Nachts unter der stein- 
ernen Bruecke (1953), evokes the Prague of Rudolf 11; Der Judas 
des Leonardo, set in the Milan of Ludovico Sforza, appeared 
in 1959. Perutz short stories were collected in Der Kosak und 
die Nachtigall (1927) and Herr, erbarme dich meiner (1930). His 
plays such as Die Reise nach Pressburg (1930) and Morgen ist 


Feiertag (1936) were less successful. 
[Harry Zohn] 
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PERUTZ, MAX FERDINAND (1914-2002), British bio- 
chemist and Nobel laureate. Perutz was born in Vienna and 
went to Cambridge in 1936. In 1947 he became head of a unit 
of molecular biology, and in 1962 chairman of the Medical 
Research Council Laboratory of Molecular Biology. In 1937 
he started the study of the structure of crystalline proteins 
by X-ray diffraction. After 30 years this enabled a complete 
analysis to be made of the positions of all the 2,600 atoms in 
the myoglobin molecule and the 10,000 atoms in the molecule 
of hemoglobin, the component of blood which carries oxy- 
gen to the body cells. In 1962 Perutz shared the Nobel Prize 
for chemistry for “research into the structure of globular pro- 
teins.” Perutz contributed to scientific periodicals, mainly in 
the above field. He wrote Proteins and Nucleic Acids: Structure 
and Function (1962). He was elected a fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety and member of several national academies of science, 
and was the recipient of other awards. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Le Prix Nobel en 1962 (1963). 


{Samuel Aaron Miller] 


PERVOMAISK, city in Odessa district, Ukraine. It was 
formed in 1920 by the amalgamation of three neighboring 
localities; Bogopol, the most ancient of them (Podolia), Olvio- 
pol, and the village of Golta, in the Kherson oblast. In 1799 
there were 253 Jews in the first two localities. (In 1847 there 
were about 1,400 Jews in Bogopol.) The number of Jews in 
the three communities was 8,636 (40.8% of the total popula- 
tion) in 1897. Most of them (about 6,000, or 82% of the popu- 
lation) lived in Bogopol. There were pogroms on April 17-18, 
1881, and on October 22, 1905; Jews were wounded and much 
property looted. In December 1919, when the soldiers of *De- 
nikin retreated before the Red Army, they engaged in blood- 
shed and rioting. There were 9,896 Jews (31%) in Pervomaisk 
in 1926, dropping to 6,087 (18.5% of the total population) by 
1939. There were two Jewish kolkhozes and children attended 
two Yiddish schools, one of them with high school classes. The 
Germans captured the town on August 2, 1941. The Golta part 
of the town was annexed to Romanian Transnistria, and the 
other two parts remained under German occupation. Hun- 
dreds of Jews were murdered in Bogopol, and on September 
17, 1941 a ghetto was established. In October some 120 were 
killed, and in December 3,600 were murdered at the Fray- 
Leben kolkhoz. In February-March 1942, 1,600 Romanian 
Jews were executed. In the Olviopol part Jews were concen- 
trated in the clubhouse and burned alive. In late 1942 Jews 
from the Golta ghetto (Romanian part) were sent to the Bog- 
danovka and Akmechetka, and most of them perished there. 
All together 5,469 people were murdered, most of them Jews. 
According to the 1959 census, Jews numbered about 2,200 (5% 
of the population). Most left in the 1990s. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Reshummot, 3 (1923), 435-7. 
[Yehuda Slutsky / Shmuel Spector (274 ed.)] 
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Oil lamp, provenance unknown, 5th—6th century c.£. Bronze, 10.5 x 9.5 x 17.0 cm. 89.114/1. 
Schloessinger collection, Institute of Archaeology, The Hebrew University, Jerusalem, exhibited at 


The Israel Museum, Jerusalem. Photo © The Israel Museum, Jerusalem, by David Harris. 





THE PRODUCTION OF CEREMONIAL OBJECTS WAS A MAJOR VENUE THROUGH WHICH JEws 


EXPRESSED THEIR ARTISTIC ABILITIES, DESPITE THE PARTIAL PROHIBITION AGAINST SCULPTURE. 
THE FOCUS CENTERED ON ITEMS RELATED TO THE SYNAGOGUE AND PRAYERS, FESTIVALS, 
AND HOME RITUALS. MATERIALS AND STYLES FOR THE SAME FUNCTION VARIED AMONG THE DISPERSED 


JEWISH COMMUNITIES, LENDING A RICH TEXTURE TO THE OVERARCHING JEWISH CIVILIZATION. 


CEREMONIAL OBJECTS 


Esther scroll and case. Scroll: Baghdad, Iraq, 19th century. Pen and ink, tempera on parchment, 103 X 1240 cm. 
Case: Germany, 19th century. Silver, etched, engraved, pierced and cast, partly gilt, 190 cm x 32 cm. 


Collection, The Israel Museum, Jerusalem. Photo © Israel Museum, Jerusalem, by Avi Ganor. 
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Tevah (prayer stand) for Torah reading. A bench can be drawn out for little boys to stand on while reciting 
the Targum in Aramaic. San’a, Yemen, 18th century. Wood, carved, painted, and lacquered. 100 x 34 x 30 cm. 


Collection, The Israel Museum, Jerusalem. Photo© The Israel Museum, Jerusalem, by David Harris. 








Torah binders, Turkey, 19th—20th century. Brocade, silk, linen, satin. Sephardi Torah binders often included the name 


of the embroiderer. Collection, The Israel Museum, Jerusalem. Photo © The Israel Museum, Jerusalem, by Nahum Slapak. 


(opposite page): Ornate, multi-colored Havdalah candles, Bohemia, 20th century. State Jewish Museum of Prague. 








Spice box and Havdalah cup, Poland, early 19th century. Silver, filigree, repoussé and engraved, 
partly gilt. H 310cm; W 70cm. The Stieglitz Collection was donated to the Israel Museum with the 
contribution of Erica and Ludwig Jesselson, New York, through the American Friends of the Israel Museum. 


Collection, The Israel Museum, Jerusalem. Photo © The Israel Museum, Jerusalem, by Avi Ganor. 


Mezuzah cases (from left to right): Germany 19th century; silver, repoussé, engraved and pierced; 
Central Europe, 19th century, silver, engraved; Slovakia; 19th century, carved wood; Germany, early 19th century, 
carved wood; Bombay, India, 19th century, brass, cast; United States, 20th century, pierced (by Ludwig Wolpert). 


Collection, The Israel Museum, Jerusalem. Photo © The Israel Museum, Jerusalem, by David Harris. 
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1959, he composed eight musicals and from 1934 to 1963, 20 
film scores. His successes include: “Stormy Weather” (1933); 
the music for the film The Wizard of Oz (1939), including the 
Academy Award-winning song “Over the Rainbow’; Star- 
Spangled Rhythm (1943); “That Old Black Magic” (1944); and 
the music for the film Here Come the Waves (1944). His musi- 
cals included Bloomer Girl (1944), Country Girl (1954), Jamaica 
(1957), and Saratoga (1959). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove, s.v.; E. Jablonsky, Harold Arlen: 
Rhythms, Ram Bows and Blues, 1996. 


[Amnon Shiloah (2"4 ed.)] 


ARLES (Heb. ">, PN, °TN94N), town in France, 27 mi. (ap- 
prox. 40 km.) south of Avignon. According to a Jewish legend, 
one of three rudderless ships bearing Jewish exiles arrived in 
Arles after the destruction of the Second Temple. It is said that 
Jews sang psalms at the funeral of Hilary, bishop of Arles, in 
449. The first documented reference to Jews in the town (508) 
relates that defense of part of the wall was entrusted to them 
during a siege. 

In 591 Archbishop Virgilius of Arles was rebuked by Pope 
*Gregory the Great for wishing to convert the Jews there by 
force. In 820, “a great number” of Jewish children from *Lyons, 
*Chalon-sur-Saone, *Macon, and *Vienne had to take ref- 
uge with the Jews of Arles to escape forcible conversion. The 
Jews of Arles were accused by “Agobard, archbishop of Lyons 
(c. 826-27), of having sold kidnapped Christian children into 
slavery. Jurisdiction over the Jews in the city was granted by 
Boso, count of Provence, to the archbishop of Arles in 879; the 
grant was renewed and ratified in 921, 1147, and 1154. A He- 
brew copy of one of these documents, placed at the disposal 
of Archbishop Raymond (1142-57), mentions the first Jewish 
cemetery at the Montjuif, in the present Griffeville quarter, for 
which Jews made an annual payment of 44 sols to the arch- 
bishop. Twelfth century and later documents show that the 
Jews of Arles owned real estate. A record of 1170 shows that 
the archbishop shared the proceeds of the dues and taxes with 
a Jew. *Benjamin of Tudela, who visited Arles about this time, 
noted the existence of a community of 200. In 1215 the arch- 
bishop issued the Jewish community with its first constitution 
and delegated its administration to three elected “rectors.” Jews 
were living in both the town and borough; later their main 
place of residence was on the Rue Neuve, near the church of 
the Jacobins. The present chapel of the pénitents bleus is said 
to stand on the site of the 13'"-century synagogue. 

During the 14» century the community was augmented 
by exiles from the kingdom of France, as well as through the 
incorporation into Arles of nearby Trinquetaille, with its con- 
siderable Jewish community. For the last quarter of the cen- 
tury the Jews of Arles paid directly to the count annual dues 
of 200 florins, formerly combined with the levy on the other 
Provencal communities. They also paid the Arles municipal- 
ity an annual impost of 60 pounds of pepper. They renewed 
their association with the union of Jewish communities in 
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Provence by 1420, in that year contributing 600 florins out 
of a total assessment for Provencal Jewry of 1,740 florins. The 
community maintained a charitable organization, founded in 
1401. A school, founded at the end of the previous century and 
reorganized in 1407, provided instruction in both Bible and 
Talmud. At this time the communal administration included 
three baylons, eight councilors, and three auditors. There was 
a synagogue, ritual bathhouses, and a market. The cemetery 
in 1376 was situated at the present intersection of the Rue du 
Marché-Neuf and the Rue de la Rotonde. In 1434 it was re- 
placed by sites at the Plan du Bourg and the Crau d’Arles. The 
Jews of Arles were mainly occupied in commerce, especially in 
brokerage. Their real property included numerous vineyards. 
More than 5% of the Jews appearing in the records (especially 
notarial ones) of the first half of the 15" century were doctors 
(physicus, cirurgicus, medicus). In 1425 a partnership of two 
Jews for the manufacture of soap is recorded. 

Anti-Jewish outbreaks occurred in Arles in 1427, 1436, 
1457, 1473, and 1480. The most violent attack took place on 
April 8, 1484, when bands of farm laborers from Dauphiné, 
Auvergne, and the Provengal highlands, assisted by citizens of 
Arles, invaded the Jewish street, looting and partially destroy- 
ing it. Havoc was caused to the synagogue, already damaged 
by fire, possibly in 1457; two women were killed in the disor- 
ders and some 50 males were compelled to adopt Christian- 
ity. Similar disorders recurred in the following year but the 
municipal officers intervened to protect the Jews more effec- 
tively. In 1486 the Arles Jews contributed toward maintaining 
a police force for such contingencies. In 1493, however, soon 
after the acquisition of Provence by the French king (1481), 
the citizenry secured his consent to expel the Jews from Ar- 
les. The synagogue was now completely destroyed. The last 
Jews were expelled in September 1494. Some exiles who at- 
tempted to return in 1496 to settle their affairs were imme- 
diately expelled; certain Jews chose the alternative of conver- 
sion. Christian animosity toward these converts prompted 
the circulation of a literary forgery in the form of a purported 
exchange of correspondence between them and the Jews of 
Constantinople in which the latter advised their brethren in 
Arles to feign conversion. 

Jews who passed through Arles in the 17" century were 
required to pay a crown impost, administered in 1658 by Levy 
of Arles, possibly himself a Jew. In 1775 a decree of the par- 
liament of Provence ordered certain Jews who had tried to 
reestablish themselves in Arles to leave within eight days. In 
1773, and again in 1775, trading in Arles was forbidden to Jews 
by the parliament of Provence. After the French Revolution, 
some Jews from the Comtat Venaissin settled in Arles. A few 
Jews were living in Arles in the late 1960s and the Municipal 
Museum possessed a rich collection of Jewish ritual objects 
and Jewish documents. 


Jewish Scholarship and Translators 
Arles, a center of Jewish scholarship, was also noted for the 
work of Jewish translators from the Arabic. The first known 
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Initial letter “P” of the word Prin- 
cipio in a Latin manuscript of The 
Antiquities of the Jews by Jose- 
phus Flavius, France, 12th century. 
The figure in the illuminated let- 
ter is wearing the medieval Jewish 
pointed hat. Paris, Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Cod. Lat. 5047, fol. 2, 
column 2. Photo Bildarchiv Foto 
Marburg, Marburg-Lahn. 
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PESAHIM (Heb. 0°05; “paschal lambs”), third tractate in 
the Mishnah, Tosefta, and two Talmuds, of the order Moed. 
Pesahim deals, in ten chapters, with the laws concerning the 
*Passover festival. 

Pesah refers primarily to the paschal sacrifice, but was 
applied also to the festival itself. This tractate deals with both 
subjects, the sacrificial service (chaps. 5-9), leavened and 
unleavened bread (chaps. 1-4), and the seder (chap. 10). In ge- 
onic times the tractate was still divided correspondingly into 
two parts called Pesah Rishon and Pesah Sheni. The two parts 
were afterwards combined and given the name Pesahim (in 
the plural). In the Munich manuscript, the tenth chapter ap- 
pears as the fourth, so that the “practical” chapters follow one 
another consecutively. There is clear evidence that the two 
parts of this tractate were not redacted in the same school, 
and there are definite differences between them. They con- 
tain conflicting topics and even those which are similar dif- 
fer in details and even halakhically. The redaction of the trac- 
tate Pesahim took place relatively later than that of the other 
tractates and its Talmud already utilized the edited Talmud 
of many other tractates. The mishnayot of the second part 
are very old and refer to events from the time of the Second 
Temple and the early authorities. The Mishnah of the first 
part, though it is of later redaction, contains halakhot which 
were a subject of dispute between the latest of the *zugot and 
the first of the tannaim, as can be proved from the parallel 
passages. 
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The following are the contents of the chapters. Chapter 1 
deals with the “search” for leaven (bedikat hamez) and its re- 
moval. Chapter 2 continues the subject and then goes on to dis- 
cuss certain aspects of the making of the matzah and questions 
relating to *maror and *haroset. Chapter 3 opens with a list of 
various foods containing hamez (e.g., beer made from barley), 
then reverts again to problems of the search for leaven and its 
removal, especially in the event of the eve of Passover falling 
ona Sabbath. Chapter 4 opens with the ruling that abstention 
from work on the eve of Passover depends on local customs. 
It then lists various halakhot which depend on local customs. 
Chapter 5 is mainly concerned with determining the time for 
slaughtering the paschal lamb and other aspects of the sacri- 
ficial service. Chapter 6 deals with the sacrificial arrangement 
when the festival falls on a Sabbath, and with related problems. 
Chapter 7 deals with the roasting of the paschal lamb, and 
discusses problems touching on ritual impurity affecting the 
persons participating in the sacrifices. Chapter 8 considers the 
question of a person slaughtering the paschal lamb on behalf of 
another person, and the qualifications of the persons involved. 
Chapter 9 touches first on the question of Second Passover (cf. 
Num. 9:10-11), but then discusses a variety of other problems, 
such as the interchange of a paschal lamb. Chapter 10 consid- 
ers the arrangement of the seder night. 

In the Tosefta, this tractate is also divided into ten chap- 
ters. An aggadic point of particular interest is how King 
Agrippa took the census of the people assembled in Jeru- 


PESAHSON, ISAAC MORDECAT 


salem on the occasion of a Passover pilgrimage (4:3; also 63b). 
There is Gemara in the Palestinian and Babylonian Talmuds. 
The Gemara of the Babylonian Talmud contains a consider- 
able amount of aggadah. The following are worthy of note: the 
insistence on refined language (3b); expressions of extreme 
antagonism between scholars and ignoramuses (49a-b); ar- 
rogance and anger make a scholar lose wisdom and a prophet 
his prophecy (66b); there is an advantage in the existence of 
a Diaspora, insofar as it makes a concentrated attack on Isra- 
el’s existence impossible (87b, also 118b on the causes of Dias- 
pora); and finally mention should be made of the story of the 
appointment of Hillel as nasi (66a). The English translation 
in the Soncino Talmud is by H. Friedman (1938). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Epstein; Tannaim, 323-36; H. Albeck, Shi- 
shah Sidrei Mishnah, 2 (1958), 137-42. 
[Arnost Zvi Ehrman] 


PESAHSON, ISAAC MORDECAI (1876-1943), a pioneer of 
the *Bund in Russia and Poland. Pesahson was born in Shklov 
but his family settled in Warsaw, where his father, a descendant 
of the founder of the *Habad hasidic movement, officiated 
as rabbi. As a youth Pesahson belonged to a group of Jewish 
Populist and Marxist intelligentsia. In 1893 he assisted in the 
publication of the first Yiddish May Day manifesto. During 
the 1890s, in contact with I.L. *Peretz, he instructed circles of 
workers in socialist studies. In 1897 he was active in bringing 
about the merger of Polish-born Jewish members of the Pol- 
ish Socialist Party (*pps) and the Union of Jewish Workers in 
Warsaw led by J. *Mill, whose members came from Lithuania. 
After the establishment of the Bund, he worked for it in Lodz, 
utilizing his familiarity with Polish hasidic life. Subsequently, 
he was alternately imprisoned on various occasions or active 
for brief periods in Warsaw and Lodz. He escaped from Si- 
beria and worked with the Bund “committee abroad.” Dur- 
ing the 1905 Revolution, he worked again in Lodz, and was a 
Bund delegate at the Fifth Convention of the Russian Social 
Democratic Labor Party (London, 1907). From 1909 until his 
death he lived in Bedzin, western Poland. From 1917 he was 
a member of the central committee of the Bund in Poland. 
He was employed as secretary of the Jewish community in 
his town and pursued his activities for the Bund until he was 
murdered during the Nazi occupation. Under the pen name, 
An Alter Bakante, he published reminiscences on the begin- 
nings of the Jewish workers’ movement in Warsaw and Lodz 
in Der Yidisher Arbeter, 10 (1900), 27-36; 25 Yor (1922), 35-36; 
and Royter Pinkos, 2 (1924), 159-64. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Brandes, Kez ha-Yehudim be-Maarav Polin 
(1945); I.S. Hertz (ed.), Doyres Bundistn, 1 (1956), 262-9; I.S. Hertz et 
al. (eds.), Geshikhte fun Bund, 3 vols. (1960-66), index. 


[Moshe Mishkinsky] 


PESANTE, MOSES BEN HAYYIM BEN SHEM TOV 
(d. 1573), author and self-appointed emissary of Safed who 
traveled in Turkey and the Balkans between 1565 and 1573. He 
was murdered in Greece. 


Pesante was the author of Ner Mitzvah, a commentary on 
the azharot of Solomon ibn *Gabirol (Constantinople, 1567; 
second edition with additions, Salonika, 1569); Yesha Elohim 
(Constantinople, 1567), including an exposition of the Hosha- 
not and their relevant customs together with the laws of lulav, 
and the piyyutim for the Rejoicing of the Law; and Hukkat ha- 
Pesah, a commentary on the Passover Haggadah (Salonika, 
1569). Among his unpublished works are a commentary on 
the order of Zera’im of the Jerusalem Talmud and novellae to 
the tractate of Kiddushin. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yaari, Sheluhei, 236. 
[Samuel Abba Horodezky] 


PESARO, city in north-central Italy on the Adriatic Sea. A 
rabbinical responsum attests to the existence of a Jewish com- 
munity there in 1214. We can assume that Jews had settled in 
the city even earlier, attracted by its commercial importance. 
Pesaro’s Jewish residents were engaged in crafts, moneylend- 
ing, and local and regional trade. 

The establishment of a public loan bank (*Monte di Pi- 
eta) in 1468 caused only minimal harm to local Jewish enter- 
prises. Moneylending to the poor was the most conspicuous 
but by no means the most important, of the manifold activi- 
ties of Jewish bankers. In fact, Jews supplied floating capital to 
local artisans and merchants and provided financial support 
to farmers in anticipation of the crops. Jews also lent large 
amounts of money at low rates of interest to local municipal- 
ities, eminent personalities, and noblemen. These loans were 
generally granted solely on the basis of written receipts, and 
without a pegno (guarantee). In the second quarter of the 16" 
century, a few Levantine and Portuguese merchants settled in 
Pesaro and engaged in international and regional commerce 
in wool textiles and leather. 

When the Jews were expelled from the Kingdom of 
Naples in 1541, a branch of the Sarfati family, related to 
the *Abrabanels, settled in Pesaro and engaged in local com- 
merce and financial activities. They described themselves 
as Neapolitan Jews and joined the local “Italian” congrega- 
tion. 

In or around 1549, Leone (Yehudah), son of Samuel Abra- 
banel, moved to Pesaro from Ferrara, after a bitter quarrel with 
his mother, Benvenida, who opposed his relations with Luna, 
a Portuguese Jewess of exceptional beauty whom he later mar- 
ried. Amatus Lusitanus called her the “divina.” 

In 1548, Manoel Lopes Bichacho, formerly a leader of 
the Portuguese Nation in Antwerp, settled in Pesaro, where 
he obtained a condotta (banking license) from Guidobaldo, 
duke of Urbino. 

According to Samuel Usque, in 1549, when the duke of 
Ferrara expelled from his city all the recent arrivals, Manoel 
Bichacho persuaded Duke Guidobaldo to allow some of them 
to settle in his lands. 

In 1550, Manoel was allowed to include up to 35 mer- 
chants in his condotta. This was the rather unusual beginning 
of the Portuguese Nation in Pesaro. 
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In 1556, in the wake of the persecutions against the for- 
mer *Marranos of *Ancona, several of them fled to Pesaro. This 
group included the famous physician Amatus Lusitanus; the 
poet Diogo *Pires (alias Isaiah Cohen); Yom Tov Atias (alias 
Alvaro de Vargas) and his son Jeronimo, editors of the famous 
Biblia Espanola de Ferrara, and Rabbi Yuda Ibn Faraj who later 
acted as ambassador of the Portuguese Nation of Pesaro to the 
Jewish communities in the Levant. 

After the death of the 26 martyrs of Ancona, Gracia 
and Joseph *Nasi conceived a famous plan to engage in an 
open commercial war against the Church, boycott the An- 
cona entrepdt, and develop the city of Pesaro as a new cen- 
ter for maritime trade between Italy and the Levant. Unfor- 
tunately, the port of Pesaro did not have adequate facilities 
and was not deep enough for big merchant ships to berth 
in it. Furthermore, there were bitter differences among the 
Jewish merchants in the Levant, some of whom did not par- 
ticipate in the boycott of Ancona. Consequently, the daring 
program failed. 

The duke of Urbino was embittered and disappointed by 
the unfulfilled attempts at developing the port of his city. In 
March 1558, Guidobaldo, overwhelmed by diplomatic pres- 
sure from the Church, decreed the expulsion of all the for- 
mer Marranos, including those who had already been living 
in Pesaro before the Ancona affair. The duke took revenge 
against Manoel Bichacho and seized all the properties and 
goods belonging to him and his family. The punitive provi- 
sions were carefully enforced. Italian Jews, however, were not 
persecuted and enjoyed a period of prosperity. Angelo, son of 
Zaccaria di Volterra, obtained the license of the bank which 
had formerly belonged to his family and later to Emanuel 
Bichacho. He also received the job of ducal cashier. Duke 
Guidobaldo was so pleased with Angelo’s performance that he 
praised him publicly and granted him a “perpetual” exemp- 
tion from local taxes. 

Sephardi Jews were later readmitted and continued to 
engage, as before, in trade with the Levant. They built a richly 
decorated synagogue officially designated as “Spanish and Le- 
vantine,” but commonly called “Portuguese.” 

After the expulsion of Jews from the Papal States in 1569, 
several refugees found shelter in Pesaro. In 1631, when the 
Duchy of Urbino fell under papal rule, the oppressive legis- 
lation that applied in the States of the Church was extended 
to Pesaro. In 1634, Jews were segregated in a ghetto and com- 
pelled to wear a yellow badge. The new regulations forbade the 
Jews to own real estate, and drastically reduced their permit- 
ted commercial activities to the arte strazzaria (i.e., trade in 
secondhand clothes). Jews were not allowed to employ Chris- 
tians. Jewish physicians were no longer licensed to practice 
medicine among Christians. As a consequence, many Jews 
left the city. Their number shrank from 630 in 1628 to barely 
500 in 1656. The Jewish population continued to decrease in 
the following century and totaled only 406 persons in 1747. 
However, in the 18 century, the enforcement of the oppres- 
sive legislation was somewhat relaxed. Several bankers ob- 
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tained, for a price, special licenses enabling them to establish 
commercial offices and their residences in the center of the 
city, outside the ghetto. Prominent among the new entrepre- 
neurial class was Salvatore della Ripa, merchant, banker, and 
communal leader. 

In 1797 when French forces occupied Pesaro, the gates 
of the ghetto were opened. The Jews were declared full 
citizens and replaced the yellow badge with the tricolor 
cockade. When the French army withdrew from the city, a 
mob attacked the Jewish quarter and ransacked the syna- 
gogues. 

When the rule of Church was fully reinstated, the old 
restrictions were renewed, at least nominally. Nonetheless, 
several Jews where permitted to engage in various commer- 
cial and industrial activities. According to the 1824 National 
Industrial Statistics, Bonaiuto dAncona employed 60 women 
in his spinning factory with a yearly production of 1,400 
pounds of extra-fine silk, most of which was exported to 
England. Alessandro Bolaffi and Iacob Foligno were engaged 
in the silk industry and grain trade. Other merchants dealt 
in wool garments, leather, and skins, and a variety of other 
goods. However, alongside a few rich families, many others 
were impoverished and received financial help from the Jew- 
ish community. 

After his ascent to power, Pope Leone x11 (1823-29) rein- 
forced the oppressive rules with great obstinacy. All previous 
concessions were revoked. Jews were compelled to sell any real 
estate they had acquired. Many rich families left the States of 
the Church and moved to more hospitable places. The sons 
of Zaccaria della Ripa settled in Florence, where they had al- 
ready established the headquarters of their banking activities. 
However, they kept their house and their offices in Pesaro and 
continued to support the local Jewish community, which faced 
serious economic problems as it had been deprived of most 
of its wealthiest members. 

In 1860 Pesaro was annexed to the kingdom of Italy and 
the Jews were emancipated. Many families moved to the cen- 
ter of the city. In 1869 there were only 160 Jews in the area of 
the former ghetto. At the beginning of the 20" century the 
Jewish population of Pesaro numbered only 60. By 1940 there 
were only a few individuals. The building of the Italian Syn- 
agogue was severely damaged by an earthquake in 1930 and 
was later demolished. 

During World War 11 no Jews were deported from the 
city of Pesaro. A few Jews joined the Italian partisans and 
fought in the war of liberation against the occupying German 
army. Small groups of foreign Jews lived scattered throughout 
the large province of Pesaro. Some of them had succeeded in 
reaching Italy from far-away localities in Germany and Po- 
land. Others had handed themselves over to the Italian army 
in Croatia in order to find shelter from the Ustasha militias 
and German troops. They were arrested by the Italian military 
police, who did not hand them over to the SS but confined 
them to “internment camps” in Italy. However, such camps did 
not exist in the district of Pesaro. Jewish refugees lived in pri- 
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vate homes or hotels. They were nominally obliged to appear 
every day before the local police but, in truth, they enjoyed 
almost complete liberty with the tacit consent of the Italian 
police headquarters in Pesaro. When the German army re- 
treated from the region, the SS arrested a group of Jews hid- 
den in the hospital of Urbino. These prisoners were executed 
at the airport of Forli. 

In 1944 Pesaro was liberated by the Allied forces. The 7'® 
British Army included an all-Jewish unit: the *Jewish (“Pal- 
estinian’) Brigade, which fought the Germans under the blue 
and white Zionist flag. There were indescribable scenes of 
emotion in Pesaro, as everywhere else, when the surviving 
Jews met the soldiers displaying the Magen David and the 
word “Palestine” on their shoulder straps. The Jewish soldiers 
reopened the Sephardi Synagogue and celebrated religious ser- 
vices — the last ones to be held in a city with almost no Jewish 
population left. This synagogue is owned by the Jewish com- 
munity of Ancona, which donated the magnificent wooden 
Aron ha-Kodesh to the Jewish community of Leghorn. Part 
of the bimah was moved to the Levantine Synagogue of An- 
cona. The remains of the prayer hall are considered a national 
monument. Complex restoration works have been executed 
by the local municipality, and the stucco ornaments of the 
vaulted ceiling were restored to their original splendor. Two 
ancient wall paintings depicting the city of Jerusalem and 
the encampment of the Jews at the foot of Mount Sinai were 
also restored. 

The abandoned cemetery on the steep slopes of Mount 
S. Bartolo was cleared from rampant vegetation, its terraces 
rebuilt and reinforced, the sepulchral stones dug up. 


[Aron Leoni (2™ ed.)] 


Hebrew Printing 

Pesaro occupies an important position in the history of He- 
brew publishing. Abraham b. Hayyim “the Dyer” worked in 
Pesaro before moving to Ferrara in 1477. In 1507 Gershom 
Soncino opened a printing house in Pesaro and worked there 
with some interruptions until 1520. He produced, besides 
books in Italian and Latin, an impressive range of classical 
Hebrew texts: some 20 Talmud treatises, a complete Bible 
(1511-17), Pentateuch or Bible commentaries by Bahya (re- 
printed three times), by Moses b. Nahman (Nahmanides), 
Levi b. Gershom, David Kimhi, Isaac Abrabanel as well as an 
edition of Nathan b. Jehiel’s Sefer Arukh (1517). Some of these 
works appear as issued by the “Sons of Soncino.” 


[Ariel Toaff] 
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PESARO, ABRAMO (1818-1882), Italian revolutionary and 
communal leader. Pesaro was born in Ferrara where as a 
young man he established a cultural and vocational training 
center. In 1846 he belonged to the local committee which or- 
ganized a rising against the papal government and was a mem- 
ber of the National Assembly of Mazzini’s short-lived Roman 
republic of 1849. After the failure of the 1848 Revolution he 
lived in Venice until the establishment of the kingdom of It- 
aly in 1861. Afterward he returned to Ferrara where he was 
active in both Jewish and general public life. He published 
various monographs on Italian Jewish history, in particular a 
work which is still the only history of the Jews of Ferrara (2 
pts., 1878, 1880). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Milano, Italia, index; Milano, Bibliotheca, 


nNOS. 1255-60. 
[Menachem E. Artom] 


PESHAT (Heb. vW5), word which came to mean the plain, 
literal meaning of a text, as opposed mainly to *derash, the 
homiletical interpretation, but also to any other method than 
the literal. According to W. Bacher (Die exegetische Terminol- 
ogie der juedischen Traditionsliteratur, 2 (1905), 112ff.) it was 
*Abbaye, in the first half of the fourth century, who first made 
a distinction between peshat and derash as separate methods of 
exegesis, while Dobschuetz regards the word as the innovation 
of the academy of Pumbedita as a whole, including Abbaye, 
Joseph, and Rava. An examination of the one clear instance 
in which Abbaye advances two interpretations, one of peshat 
and one of derash (Sanh. 100b), however, does not bear out 
the assumption that the word indicates the literal meaning 
(cf. Loewe in bibliography, p. 163-4). Similarly, the frequently 
quoted statement, ein mikra yoze middei peshuto, “a text can- 
not be taken from the meaning of its peshat” - Shab. 63a; Yev. 
1b, 24a - does not necessarily imply that peshat means the 
literal exegesis. In point of fact in parallel passages where one 
uses the verbal form peshat, the others use darash, or shanah, 
or matne (Heb. and Aramaic respectively for “studied,” or “re- 
peated”; Num. R. 18:22; Gen. R. 10:7 ed. Theodor Albeck p. 81, 
and notes), while in two interpretations given by R. Dimi toa 
biblical passage (Gen. 49:11-12) that which is called “the peshat 
of the verse” (peshta de-kera) is much further removed from 
the literal meaning than the other interpretation given (Ket. 
111b; cf. also Kid. 80b; Er. 23b; Ar. 8b). Actually the rabbis had 
only two major methods of biblical exegesis, that of halakhah 
and that of aggadah, neither of which depended upon literal 
exegesis and in most instances deviated from it. 

The basic meaning of the root of the word peshat in bib- 
lical Hebrew is “to flatten out,’ with the secondary meaning 
“to extend” or “to stretch out” (hence the meaning “to make 
a raid” — Job. 1:17), and from this was derived the talmudic 
meaning of “to expatiate upon,’ or “to propound.” In context, 
peshat in talmudic literature seems to mean not the plain 
meaning but “the teaching recognized by the public as obvi- 
ously authoritative, since familiar and traditional” (Loewe) 
or “the usual accepted traditional meaning as it was generally 
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taught” (Rabinowitz). The present meaning of peshat is prob- 
ably due to Rashi’s biblical commentary, in which he was the 
first sharply to differentiate between the homiletical interpre- 
tation which he called derash and the literal meaning to which 
he gave the name peshat. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Bacher, Die exegetische Terminologie der 
juedischen Traditionsliteratur, 2 (1905), 173; L. Dobschuetz, Die ein- 
fache Bibelexegese der Tannaim (1893), 11-15; L. Rabinowitz, in: Tra- 
dition, 6 no. 1 (1963), 67-72; R. Loewe, in: Annual of Jewish Studies 


(1965), 140-85. 
[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 


PESHER (Heb. 1¥9), word meaning “interpretation.” It oc- 
curs only once in the Hebrew Bible: “Who is as the wise man? 
and who knoweth the interpretation of a thing?” (Eccl. 8:1). 
However, the Aramaic word peshar occurs 31 times in the 
Aramaic portion of Daniel, where it mainly refers to dream 
interpretation. 

In Qumran texts, it usually occurs after a biblical quota- 
tion, introducing its interpretation. As such it refers to a par- 
ticular technique of interpretation which may be paralleled 
to midrashic exegesis. 

What is distinctive of Qumran is both the systematic ap- 
plication of such a technique to a given prophetic work and 
its specific purpose. On the one hand, it had the result of cre- 
ating a fixed literary structure, mostly known from the “con- 
tinuous” pesharim. Those works quote one “prophetic” book 
verse by verse, each verse being followed by its interpretation, 
aiming at giving the plain meaning of the Prophet's words as a 
whole. On the other hand, their aim is to read historical and 
eschatological events into the biblical prophecies, understand- 
ing them as describing their own sect’s situation on the verge 
of the eschaton. 

Such an attitude to the biblical text (i.e., God’s words) is 
already exemplified by the book of Daniel, where the term pe- 
shar is linked to the noun of Iranian origin raz, which appears 
nine times in the Aramaic portion of Daniel. Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s dream of the great image of four metals is a raz which 
cannot be understood until the pesher is supplied. Both the 
raz and the peshar are given by divine revelation; the raz is 
the first stage of the revelation, but it remains a mystery until 
the second stage, the peshar, is forthcoming. 


Raz and Pesher 

Both raz and pesher are common terms in the Qumran texts. 
Repeatedly in the *Thanksgiving Psalms God is praised be- 
cause He enabled the psalmist to understand His wonder- 
ful mysteries (razim), by which His eschatological purposes 
seem especially to be meant. In the Qumran commentaries 
on various biblical books or parts of books this pesher pattern 
is particularly manifest. The first stage of divine revelation 
was imparted to the biblical writer, but it remained a mystery 
(raz) until the second stage, the interpretation (pesher), was 
imparted to the Teacher of Righteousness (and by him to his 
disciples). Thus, in the Habakkuk Commentary, it says that 
“God commanded Habakkuk to write the things that were 
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coming on the last generation, but the fulfillment of the ep- 
och He did not make known to him. And as for the words, 
that a man may read it swiftly; their interpretation (pesher) 
concerns the Teacher of Righteousness, to whom God made 
known all the mysteries (razei) of the words of His servant the 
prophets” (1Qp Hab. 7:1-5, on Hab. 2:1ff.). This is completely 
in accordance with the statement at the beginning of the Da- 
mascus document, that God raised up for the righteous rem- 
nant “a Teacher of Righteousness to lead them in the way of 
his heart, that he might make known to the last generations 
what he was going to do to the last generation” (CD 1:10-12). 
Not until the two parts of the revelation, the raz and pesher, 
are brought together is its meaning made plain. The revela- 
tion, moreover, is predominantly concerned with the time of 
the end, the last generation of the current epoch. Three ba- 
sic principles of Qumran interpretation have already shown 
themselves: 

(1) God revealed His purpose to the prophets, but did 
not reveal to them the time when His purpose would be ful- 
filled; this further revelation was first communicated to the 
Teacher of Righteousness. 

(2) All the words of the prophets had reference to the 
time of the end. 

(3) The time of the end is at hand. 


Contemporary Interpretation 

Much then of what the prophets had to say was believed to be 
in a kind of code; it could only be decoded when the Teacher 
of Righteousness was provided with the key. Knowledge of 
the context of the prophet’s own day, which a modern exegete 
would regard as indispensable for understanding his message, 
was irrelevant; the historical context which made his words 
intelligible was the interpreter’s own situation and that of the 
period immediately following. Isaiah might prophesy the 
downfall of the Assyrian, Ezekiel might foretell the rise and 
fall of “Gog, of the land of Magog,” Habakkuk might describe 
the invasion of his land by the Chaldeans; but in these and 
other instances the reference is not to enemies of Israel in the 
respective prophets’ days but to the great gentile power which 
would oppress the people of God at the end-time, regularly 
designated the *Kittim in the Qumran texts. For example, in 
a commentary on Isaiah (4Qpts*), the advance and overthrow 
of the Assyrians in Isaiah 10:24ff., are interpreted as the es- 
chatological “war of the Kittim.” The leader of the Kittim (or 
so it appears, for the manuscript is badly mutilated) goes up 
from the plain of Acre to the approaches of Jerusalem. This is 
followed by the quotation of Isaiah 11:1-4 which is properly 
interpreted as the “shoot of David” who is to arise in the lat- 
ter days to rule all the gentiles, including “Magog,” but takes 
his directions from the priests. (This is in line with the Qum- 
ran picture of the age to come, in which the priesthood, and 
especially the “Messiah of Aaron,” will take precedence over 
the Davidic Messiah, whose main function is to lead his fol- 
lowers to victory in battle.) In line with the interpretation of 
the Assyrians as the Kittim in this commentary is the quota- 
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tion of Isaiah 31:8 in the *War Scroll (1QM 11:11ff.) with ref- 
erences to the destruction of the Kittim (“Then shall Asshur 
fall with the sword, not of man, and the sword, not of man, 
shall devour him”). 


The Habbakuk Commentary 

The best-preserved of the Qumran commentaries is that on 
Habakkuk from Cave 1, and it provides the largest number 
of examples of this pesher-interpretation. The description of 
the Chaldeans in Habakkuk 1:6-17 is applied almost clause 
by clause to the Kittim. The Kittim, in their swift advance, 
overthrow all who stand in their way, and subdue them to 
their own dominion. They take possession of many lands and 
plunder their cities, “to possess dwelling places that are not 
theirs.” Nor do they rely on military power alone to accom- 
plish their ends: “With deliberate counsel all their device is 
to do evil, and with cunning and deceit they proceed with all 
the nations.” “They trample the earth with their horses and 
their beasts; they come from afar, from the islands of the sea, 
to devour all the nations like vultures, and they are never sat- 
isfied... With wrath and anger, with hot passion and fury, 
they speak to all the nations.” They impose heavy tribute on 
the nations, to be paid year by year, and thus they denude the 
lands of their wealth. In war they are completely ruthless; their 
sword regards neither age nor sex. Yet, as the prophet says, 
they are the agents of divine judgment against the ungodly; 
in particular, they are sent to punish the wicked priesthood of 
Jerusalem, who oppressed the godly and plundered the poor; 
they will deprive these priests of their ill-gotten gain and afflict 
them as they had afflicted others. Other parts of the Qumran 
commentary on Habakkuk apply the prophet’s words to in- 
ternal conflicts in Judea - especially to the conflict between 
the *Teacher of Righteousness and the *Wicked Priest, with 
some reference to other groups and leaders active at the same 
time as these. It rarely happens that the prophet’s words lend 
themselves so literally to the commentator’s purpose as do 
Habakkuk’s words about the Chaldeans. Elsewhere the text is 
atomized to serve that purpose; one variant will be preferred 
to another on the same principle. Where other procedures fail, 
the text is allegorized: if in Habakkuk 2:17 mention is made of 
the Chaldeans’ cutting down the cedars of Lebanon for mili- 
tary equipment and depriving the beasts there of their natural 
shelter, “Lebanon” is the council of the community and the 
“beasts” are “the simple ones of Judah, the doers of the law,’ 
while their devastator is the Wicked Priest. 


Other Examples 

Another example of allegorization appears in the commentary 
on Micah from Cave 1, where the words of Micah 1:5b (“What 
are the high places of Judah? Are they not Jerusalem?”) are 
interpreted as “the Teacher of Righteousness, who teaches 
the law to his council and to all who offer themselves for 
enrollment among the elect of God.” Several instances of 
pesher-interpretation are found in the Damascus document: 
once the actual term is used, where the pesher of Isaiah 24:17, 
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“Terror (pahad) and the pit (pahat) and the trap (pah) are 
upon thee,” is said to be “the three nets of Belial... in which 
he catches Israel by making them look like three kinds of 
righteousness - namely fornication, wealth, and pollution of 
the sanctuary” (CD 4:12-19). The document called 4Q Testimo- 
nia quotes three passages from the Torah (Ex. 20:21, Samaritan 
text; Num. 24:15-17 and Deut. 33:8-11) with apparent reference 
to the eschatological prophet, prince, and priest respectively, 
and then quotes Joshua’s curse on the rebuilder of Jericho 
with reference to a son of Belial and his two sons; the text, 
unfortunately, is so fragmentary and allusive that the identity 
of the “son of Belial” remains in doubt: almost every member 
of the Hasmonean dynasty from Mattathias to Aristobulus 
11 has been suggested, as have also Antipater, Herod, and 
even Vespasian. Alongside 4Q Testimonia the documents 
called 4Q Florilegium and 4Q Patriarchal Blessings provide ex- 
amples of messianic interpretation. To those who had grasped 
the basic principles of the pesher received and taught by the 
Teacher of Righteousness, the sacred text was luminous; those 
who tried to understand it otherwise still groped in dark- 
ness. 


The Historical Implication of the Pesharim 

As already suggested above, the authors of the pesharim be- 
lieved that the Prophets (including Moses and David) actually 
described the sect’s own times as being the end of days (or at 
the least, the last days before the end). As a result, they aimed 
at ascribing every feature derived from the biblical text to fig- 
ures and groups that were their contemporaries. 

Thus it is of the utmost importance to succeed in identi- 
fying these groups and figures. Unfortunately, they are recalled 
not by names but by sobriquets. And the most secure identifi- 
cations are the vaguest from the chronological point of view. 
Hence, the “Yahad” is called Judah, while Ephraim points to 
the Pharisees and Manassseh to the Sadducees. The Chaldeans 
recalled in the book of Habakkuk are said to be the “Kittim.” 
The only exception is the “Lion of Wrath” mentioned by Na- 
hum: from the historical event alluded to, it may be securely 
inferred that this figure is Alexander *Yannai having his op- 
ponents crucified, in 88 B.c.E. However, the pesher provides 
no further indication about the involvement of the “Lion of 
Wrath” in the history of the sect. 

As a whole, the Teacher of Righteousness lived in the 
time of the Wicked Priest who persecuted him, and the sec- 
taries saw the domination of the world by the Kittim as a sign 
of the coming of the end (cf. Nb 24:24). If we only knew who 
were the Kittim and who was the Wicked Priest, we would be 
able to reconstruct the history of the sect. Most scholars think 
the noun Kittim is a sobriquet for Romans (especially in Na- 
hum), but they nevertheless usually assume that the sect was 
founded before Roman times. The Wicked Priest is variously 
identified with one Hasmonean ruler or another, if not with 
Herod, Jesus, or Paul. As a result, the Teacher of Righteous- 
ness’ time variously is ascribed to the 2™4 century B.C.E.-1°t 
century C.E. 
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Scrolls. Proceedings of the First International Symposium of the Orion 
Center for the Study of the Dead Sea Scrolls and Associated Literature, 
12-14 May 1996, 101-11. Studies on the Texts of the Desert of Judah 28 
(1998); J.C. Vanderkam, “Identity and History of the Community,’ in: 
P.W. Flint and J.C. Vanderkam (eds.), The Dead Sea Scrolls after Fifty 
Years: A Comprehensive Assessment, (1999), 2:487-533; S.L. Berrin, 
“Lemma/Pesher Correspondence in Pesher Nahum,’ in: L.H. Schiff- 
man, E. Tov, and J.C. VanderKam (eds.), The Dead Sea Scrolls: Fifty 
Years after Their Discovery 1947-1997. Proceedings of the Jerusalem 
Congress, July 20-25, 1997 (2000), 341-50; H. Bengtsson, What's in a 
Name? A Study of Sobriquets in the Pesharim (2000); L.H. Schiffman 
and J.C. Vanderkam (eds.), Encyclopedia of the Dead Sea Scrolls, 2 vols. 
(2000): M. Bernstein, “Interpretation of Scriptures,’ in: EDss (2000), 
1:376—83; idem, “Pesher Habakkuk,’ in: EDss (2000), 2:647-50; idem, 
“Scriptures, in: EDSS (2000), 2:832—42; S.L. Berrin, “Pesharim,” in: 
EDSS (2000), 2:644-47; G.J. Brooke, “Prophecy,” in: EDss (2000), 
2:694-700; T.H. Lim, “Kittim,’ in: EDss (2000), 1:469-71; idem, “Liar, 
in: EDSs (2000), 1:493-94; idem, “Wicked Priest,” in: EDss (2000), 
2:973-76; G. Doudna, 4Q Pesher Nahum. A Critical Edition, jsp Sup. 
Series 35, Copenhagen International Series 8 (2001); H. Eshel, “The 
Kittim in the War Scroll and in the Pesharim,’ in: D. Goodblatt, A. 
Pinnick, and D.R. Schwartz (eds.), Historical Perspectives / From the 
Hasmoneans to Bar Kokhba in the Light of the Dead Sea Scrolls (2001), 
29-44; D. Dimant, “Not Exile in the Desert but Exile in Spirit: The 
Pesher of Isa. 40:3 in the Rule of the Community, in: Meghillot, 2 
(2002), 21-36; J.H. Charlesworth, The Pesharim and Qumran history: 
Chaos or Consensus? (2002); J.H. Charlesworth et al. (eds.), The Dead 
Sea Scrolls: The Pesharim, Other Commentaries and Related Docu- 
ments, PTSDSSP 6B (2002); T.H. Lim, Pesharim (2002). 


[Frederick Fyvie Bruce / Emanuelle Main (2"¢ ed.)] 


PESIKTA DE-RAV KAHANA (Aram. 833 277 NN?09), one 
of the oldest of the homiletic Midrashim. The word pesikta 
means “the section” or “the portion.” The Pesikta de-Rav Ka- 
hana contains homilies on portions of the Torah and haftarah 
readings for the festivals and special *Sabbaths. There are two 
editions of this text which are similar in the following or- 
der of contents: Chapter 1, on Torah readings for Hanukkah; 
Chapters 2-6, on Torah readings for the special *Sabbaths 
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Jewish scholar of Arles is R. Moses (c. 900). *Samuel ibn Tib- 
bon, completed his translation of Maimonides’ Guide of the 
Perplexed (1204) there. Other scholars in Arles included *Ger- 
shon b. Solomon of Arles (beginning of the 13" century); Jo- 
seph *Kaspi (c. 1317); Kalonymus b. Kalonymus (early 14" cen- 
tury); *Kalonymus b. David b. Todros (same period); Todros b. 
Meshullam of Arles, translated into Hebrew Averroes’ “Middle 
Commentaries” on Aristotle’s Rhetoric and Poetics (Sefer ha- 
Melizah) and Sefer ha-Shir; 1337); Isaac Nathan b. Kalonymus 
(middle 15 century) and Meir, known as Maestro Bendig, 
(second half of the 15» century). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Blumenkranz, Juifs et Chrétiens dans le 
monde occidental... (1960), 35, 43, 105, 194; idem, Auterus Chrétiens 
sur les juifs... (1963), 15-16; Fassin, in: Bulletin de la société des amis du 
vieil Arles, 1 (1903-04), 30-33, 87-90; 6 (1909), 89-97; E. Engelmann, 
Zur staedtischen Volks-Bewegung in Suedfrankreich... (1959), 47-4; 
60, 85-87; C. Arnaud, Essai sur la condition des Juifs en Provence au 
moyen dge (1879), 14, 19; Crémieux, in: REJ, 44 (1902), 301ff.; Gross, in: 
MGW), 27 (1878), 61ff.; 28 (1879); 29 (1880); 31 (1882); Gross, Gal Jud, 
73ff.; Hildenfinger, in: REJ, 41 (1900), 62ff.; 47 (1903), 221ff,; 48 (1904), 
48 ff., 265ff.; Darmesteter, in: REJ, 1 (1880), 119 ff.; Morel-Fatio, in: REJ, 
1 (1880), 301ff.; Chotzner, in JQR, 13 (1901), 145-6; Gershon b. Solomon 
of Arles, Gate of Heaven, ed. and tr. by ES. Bodenheimer (1953); Z. 
Szajkowski, Franco-Judaica (1963), 2, 31; Roth, Dark Ages, index. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


ARLOSOROFF, CHAIM (Victor; 1899-1933), Zionist states- 
man and leader of the Zionist labor movement. Arlosoroff was 
born in Romny, Ukraine, the grandson of a famous rabbi. He 
was taken to Germany by his parents in 1905 in the wake of 
a pogrom. In 1918 Arlosoroff joined the Zionist labor party 
Hitahadut (*Ha-Poel ha-Za ir) and soon became one of its 
leaders. A pamphlet he wrote in 1919, “Jewish Popular So- 
cialism,” attempted to combine non-Marxist socialism with 
a practical approach to the problems of Jewish settlement 
in Palestine. He soon attracted attention by advocating new 
methods of financing Zionist settlement, especially through 
an international loan guaranteed by the League of Nations 
and the Mandatory power. He also expressed the belief that 
cooperation between the Arab and Jewish national move- 
ments was possible. 

Arlosoroff settled in Palestine in 1924, after finishing his 
studies in economics at Berlin University. In 1926 he became 
a member of the yishuv delegation to the League of Nations 
Permanent Mandates Commission. In that year, and again in 
1928-29, he visited the United States, publishing his impres- 
sions in a series of letters, New York vi-Yrushalayim (1929), 
which contain sociological and economic studies of Ameri- 
can Jewry. With the founding of *Mapai in 1930, Arlosoroff 
became one of the party’s leaders and spokesmen. A staunch 
supporter of Chaim *Weizmann’s policies, Arlosoroff was 
elected a member of the Zionist and Jewish Agency Execu- 
tive and head of its Political Department at the 17" Zionist 
Congress in 1931. Despite the friendly personal and political 
relations he established with the British High Commissioner 
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in Palestine, Sir Arthur Wauchope, Arlosoroff began to doubt 
the durability of Britain’s commitment to Zionism in view of 
its involvement in the Middle East. This was a reversal of his 
earlier conviction that the Zionist ideal could be fully imple- 
mented in cooperation with Britain. He also came to doubt 
the feasibility of a Jewish-Arab understanding in the foresee- 
able future. In a confidential letter to Weizmann, written in 
June 1932 (published in 1949), Arlosoroff discussed the pos- 
sibility of an interim “revolutionary” period, in which a Jew- 
ish minority develop the country and save as many Jews as 
possible, as the approaching world war and emerging Arab 
nationalism might otherwise prevent the ultimate realization 
of Zionism. In 1933 Arlosoroff dedicated himself to organiz- 
ing massive emigration of Jews from Nazi Germany and the 
transfer of their property to Palestine. In June 1933 he was as- 
sassinated by unknown assailants while walking with his wife 
on the seashore of Tel Aviv (see below). 

Arlosoroff was a man of vision and action, a shrewd ob- 
server of sociological and economic processes, and a poet. 
A prolific writer, his works included political and economic 
analyses, a world history of colonization, research works, and 
poetry. His writings, Kitvei Chaim Arlosoroff, were published 
in seven volumes (1934-35), the last one containing his poetry. 
His highly informative diaries from the years 1931-33, Yoman 
Yerushalayim, were published in 1949 (ed. by Z. Sharef). In 
his “Selected Articles” (in Hebrew: Mivhar Maamarav, 1944) 
there is a list of his works and writings about him. Kiryat 
Hayyim near Haifa, Kibbutz Givat Hayyim, and the village 
Kefar Hayyim in Emek Hefer, as well as streets in many towns, 
are named after him. 

[Benjamin Jaffe] 


The Arlosoroff Murder Trial 

The Arlosoroff murder trial (1933-34) did not solve the mys- 
tery of the assassination but greatly exacerbated political 
relations in the yishuv and in the Zionist movement. Abba 
*Ahimeir, the head of a clandestine “activist” group, “Berit 
ha-Biryonim,” was charged by the Palestine police with plot- 
ting the murder. He was also a leader of an extremist *Revi- 
sionist faction, whose organ, Hazit ha-Am, violently attacked 
the Labor movement and the official Zionist leadership, in- 
cluding Arlosoroff. Two rank-and-file Revisionists, Abraham 
Stavsky and Zevi Rosenblatt, were arrested as the actual mur- 
derers, and were identified by Arlosoroff’s widow. All three 
vehemently denied the accusation. The district court acquitted 
Ahimeir and Rosenblatt but convicted Stavsky, who, however, 
was eventually acquitted by the Supreme Court for lack of cor- 
roborating evidence. The defense accused the police of manip- 
ulating the widow’s testimony and other evidence for political 
reasons, and expounded the theory that the murder was con- 
nected with an intended sexual attack on Mrs. Arlosoroff by 
two young Arabs. One of these Arabs, in prison for another 
murder charge, twice confessed to having been involved in 
Arlosoroft’s murder, but twice retracted his confession, accus- 
ing Stavsky and Rosenblatt of having bribed him to confess. 
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and Parashat ha-Hodesh; Chapters 7-12, on Torah readings 
for *Passover and *Shavuot; Chapters 13-22, 24, 25, on read- 
ings for the 12 haftarot of the three Sabbaths of “reproof” (be- 
fore the Ninth of *Av) and the seven Sabbaths of “consolation” 
(after the Ninth of Av); and an additional two (this section 
is often referred to in rabbinical literature as “The Midrash 
NW P"IN YI N"wWT,” an acronym consisting of the first let- 
ters of each of the *haftarot (see Tos. Meg. 31b)). Chapters 23 
to the end consist of Torah readings for *Rosh Ha-Shanah 
and the *Day of Atonement; haftarah readings for the Sab- 
bath of Repentance, selihot; Torah readings for *Sukkot, Sh- 
emini Azeret. 

In 1832 L. *Zunz, in an ingenious work of scholarship, 
demonstrated the existence of Pesikta de-Rav Kahana, as 
distinct from the *Pesikta Rabbati and the Pesikta Zutarta, 
although there was no text or manuscript available to him. 
On the basis of references and readings in the medieval Yal- 
kut Shimoni and especially in the Arukh, Zunz even went so 
far as to propose an order of contents of 29 chapters. Chap- 
ter 1, on Rosh Ha-Shanah, was followed by the festivals and 
special Sabbaths in the normal cycle of the year. It has since 
been demonstrated, on the basis of its language and of rab- 
bis and place names mentioned, that the Pesikta is a Palestin- 
ian text, probably of the fifth century. In 1868 Solomon Buber 
published an edition of the Pesikta based on four manuscripts. 
The discovery of these manuscripts represented a remarkable 
confirmation of Zunz’s basic proposition — the existence of the 
Pesikta. However, the arrangement of chapters in Buber’s edi- 
tion, as indicated above, begins the cycle of the year with the 
chapter on Hanukkah. 

The confirmation of the original structure of the Pesikta 
was made possible by the discovery of a new Oxford manu- 
script of the 16" century. It is the only one of the manuscripts 
which has a table of contents beginning the cycle of the year 
with the chapter on Rosh Ha-Shanah, almost exactly as Zunz 
surmised in his arrangement of the order of chapters. 

The name of the work is somewhat obscure. Zunz and 
Buber believe that the authorship was attributed to Rav Kah- 
ana because of a reading in the 12 chapters beginning with the 
Sabbath after the 17" of Tammuz. The first chapter in this unit 
opens as follows: ““The words of Jeremiah’ (Jer. 1:1) R. Abba 
b. Kahana opened...” An alternative theory that is suggested 
now is based on the opening lines in the chapter of Rosh Ha- 
Shanah in two manuscripts which open with a reference to 
Rav Kahana. If the Pesikta begins with Rosh Ha-Shanah, it is 
correct to assume that the name Pesikta de-Rav Kahana was 
based on a version which made its first reference to this amora 
in its opening lines. 

There are six known manuscripts of the Pesikta (three 
from Oxford, and one each in Carmoly, Casanatense, and 
Safed). An analysis of their contents in terms of the Palestin- 
ian tradition of the portion of Torah which is read on a par- 
ticular festival, or the reading for a second day (non-Palestin- 
ian; see *Festivals), yields the conclusion that the new Oxford 
manuscript, which begins with Rosh Ha-Shanah, is a consis- 
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tently closer reflection of the tradition of Palestine where the 
Pesikta originated. 

This manuscript, reflecting an old, original source, has 
many excellent readings on individual words and phrases. 
However, its special importance derives from the order of 
chapters which renders it possible to establish the original 
structure of the Pesikta. It is almost exactly the same as the 
remarkable prediction made by Zunz, at a time when a copy 
of the Pesikta was not available. However, in the new Oxford 
manuscript, an excerpt of the chapter on Shavuot and the 
chapter on *Simhat Torah come at the very end of the manu- 
script, after the chapter for the last Sabbath of the year. This 
would indicate that these two chapters for the second day of 
a holiday, observed outside of Palestine, were not part of the 
original Pesikta, which is of Palestinian origin. In all probabil- 
ity, a later scribe came upon these two chapters, which are sim- 
ilar in style (although definitely of later origin) to the Pesikta, 
and attached them as an addendum to the manuscript. Each 
of the six manuscripts has such addenda within a chapter or 
complete chapters attached which are not to be found in the 
other manuscripts. This practice by scribes of adding material 
similar to the books which they were copying was not uncom- 
mon in ancient times. 

It may therefore be concluded that the original order of 
the Pesikta chapters followed the cycle of the Jewish calendar, 
beginning with Rosh Ha-Shanah and concluding with the 
Sabbath before Rosh Ha-Shanah, as found in the new Oxford 
manuscript and anticipated some 130 years ago by Zunz. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pesikta de-Rav Kahana, ed. by B. Mandel- 
baum (1962), introd.; Zunz, Vortraege; Pesikta de-Rav Kahana, ed. by 
S. Buber (1868), introd.; Midrash Va-Yikra Rabbah, ed. by M. Margu- 
lies, 5 (1960), xiii; Goldberg, in: Ks, 43 (1967/68), 68-79. 


[Bernard Mandelbaum] 


PESIKTA RABBATI (Aram. 721 8?°0D), a medieval Mi- 
drash on the festivals of the year. It has been printed several 
times, and a critical edition, with introduction, commentary, 
and indices was published by M. Friedman (Ish-Shalom) in 
1880. Further fragments were published by S.A. Wertheimer 
(in Battei Midrashot, 1 (1950), 260-4), and L. Ginzberg (in 
Ginzei Schechter, 1 (1928), 172-81; all future references are to 
Friedman's edition). The word pesikta means “section,” and 
this Midrash consists of a series of separate sections, on the 
pentateuchal and prophetic lessons of festivals, unlike most 
other Midreshei Aggadah (e.g., some of the Rabbot) which 
are continuous commentaries to the Bible. It is called Rab- 
bati (“the greater”) probably in contrast to the earlier *Pesikta 
(de-Rav Kahana). 

In Friedman’s edition, the Pesikta Rabbati consists of 
some 47 sections, but considerably more homilies, as some 
sections consist of (parts of) several homilies (e.g., section 
10). Seven or eight sections deal with *Hanukkah (2-8 or 9); 
sections 10-15 (or 16) with the Sabbaths preceding *Passover; 
17-18 with Passover itself; 20-24 are a Midrash on the Ten 
Commandments (*Shavuot); 26-37 deal with the Sabbaths 
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of mourning and comforting and the Ninth of *Av; while 
38-48, bearing the superscription “Midrash Harninu,’ deal 
with *Rosh Ha-Shanah and the *Day of Atonement. Thus this 
Midrash spans the year from the Day of Atonement, omitting 
only *Sukkot. Probably, in its original form, the Midrash cov- 
ered the full year, but now the end has been lost. 

It has five entire sections in common with the earlier 
Pesikta (15-18 and 33, and also part of 14), but otherwise is 
totally different both in style and structure. Thus, while the 
Pesikta de-Rav Kahana has no halakhic passages, no fewer 
than 28 homilies of the Pesikta Rabbati have halakhic exordia, 
many (1-14, 39-45, 47) beginning with the formula *“Yelam- 
medenu Rabbenu, followed by proems beginning “Kakh patah 
R. Tanhuma.’ This demonstrates clearly the Pesikta Rabbati’s 
relationship to the Tanhuma-Yelammedenu literature. Fur- 
thermore, it has been shown that the formula “Kakh patah R. 
Tanhuma” does not mean that what follows is a statement by 
R. Tanhuma, but merely that this passage is taken from the 
Tanhuma (Yelammedenu). 

So far it has been discovered that two major sources are 
represented in the Pesikta Rabbati: (1) the Pesikta de-Rav Ka- 
hana, and (2) the Tanhuma-Yelammedenu. Sections 20-24, 
which Ha-*Meiri calls Midrash Mattan Torah (“the Midrash 
on the giving of the Torah”), differ in style and structure from 
the rest of this work, and seem to form one unit. The proem in 
section 20 is strikingly individual in both its style and content. 
This work emerges, then, as a composite one, a compilation 
whose main body of source material is from the Tanhuma- 
Yelammedenu. 

In the first homily, one of the Yelammedenu sections, 845 
is indicated as the date of the composition of the work. (The 
other date there - 1219 — is clearly the gloss of a later reader or 
copyist, perhaps *Eleazar of Worms, who made much use of 
this Midrash.) However, since this work is considered a com- 
posite one, possibly reflecting several periods of editing, this 
date is evidence only for the composition of the Tanhuma- 
Yelammedenu stratum. The source material is all Palestinian, 
and though the precise date and place of compilation have 
not yet been fixed with certainty, modern scholarly opinion 
tends to view the Pesikta Rabbati as a Palestinian work of the 
sixth or seventh century. 

The complete English translation of the Pesikta Rabbati 
by Braude (1968) takes into account, inter alia, the readings of 
Ms. Parma 1240 (completed in the year 1270) and Ms. Casa- 
nata 3324 (of the 17" century). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: WS. Braude, Pesikta Rabbati (1968), trans- 
lation and introduction; L. Prys, Die Jeremias Homilie Pesikta Rab- 
bati (1966); idem, in: JQR, 52 (1961/62), 264-72; idem, in: PAAJR, 30 
(1962), 1-35; B.J. Bamberger, in: HUCA, 15 (1940), 427-8; V. Aptow- 
itzer, ibid., 8-9 (1931-32), 383-410; Mann, Egypt, 1 (1920), 48; Zunz- 


Albeck, Derashot, 117-21, 376-89. 
[Daniel Sperber] 


PESOTTA, ROSE (1896-1965), third woman vice president 
of the International Ladies Garment Workers Union (ILGwv), 
anarchist, and labor activist. The second of eight children 
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(originally named Rachelle), she was born in Derazhnya in 
the Ukraine to observant parents, Masya and Isaack Peisoty. 
Immigrating to the United States in 1913 to avoid an impend- 
ing arranged marriage, she lived with an elder sister and be- 
came a seamstress. As an activist in Local 25 of the 11gwu she 
quickly became a leader, attending the Bryn Mawr Summer 
School for Women Labor Activists, Brookwood Labor Col- 
lege, and the Wisconsin Summer School. In 1933 Pesotta was 
sent to Los Angeles to organize union shops and in 1934 she 
was elected the only woman vice president of the Board of 
the 11Gww. Her charisma, rhetorical skills, and innate love 
and sympathy for the workers won her many ardent follow- 
ers. Her leadership style was colorful; she encouraged seam- 
stresses to model the clothes they sewed as they marched in 
picket lines and had children of striking workers carry protest 
signs in support of their parents. She provided food, music, 
and parties for striking workers. In Cleveland in 1937 Pesotta 
was slashed and beaten by anti-union thugs; she later became 
deaf in one ear from an altercation in Flint, Michigan. Her ac- 
tivism took her to Seattle, San Francisco, Milwaukee, Buffalo, 
Boston, and Montreal and she also assisted other unions in 
organizing efforts. 

Pesotta became an anarchist activist early in life, writing 
for the journal Road to Freedom and working to overturn the 
convictions of Sacco and Vanzetti. She believed in decentral- 
ization and self-government for workers and found it hard 
to reconcile these beliefs with work in a union bureaucracy, 
where she felt marginalized as a woman and an anarchist. Her 
friend Emma *Goldman provided her with support and intel- 
lectual guidance for her labor and anarchist activism. Finally 
in 1942, after being undermined by a fellow vice president in 
her work in Los Angeles, Pesotta left the General Executive 
Board of the 1.Gwv. Eventually she returned to the sewing 
machine, working briefly for the Anti-Defamation League and 
the American Trade Union Council of the Histadrut. Pesotta 
was romantically involved for a time with Powers Hapgood, 
a labor organizer for the United Mine Workers Union and 
other unions, and she was married briefly to Albert Martin, 
also known as Frank Lopez, whom she met during the Sacco 
and Vanzetti case. Pesotta, whose books include Bread upon 
the Waters (1944; rep. 1987) and Days of Our Lives (1958), died 
in Miami, Florida. In her eulogy Gus Tyler wrote: “She was 
born to lead. She was fated to rise from the machine and to 
guide her fellow workers in the age old struggle for human 
dignity.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Kessler Harris, “Organizing the Unor- 
ganizable: Three Jewish Women and Their Union,’ in: Labor History 
(Winter 1976), 5-23; E. Leeder, The Gentle General: Rose Pesotta, An- 
archist and Labor Organizer. Albany (1993). 


[Elaine Leeder (24 ed.)] 


PESTSZENTERZSEBET (Hung. Pestszenterzsébet), town, 
formerly a suburb of Budapest, Hungary. A Neologist congre- 
gation was founded there toward the end of the 19 century. 
In 1901 a synagogue was erected and in 1903 a talmud torah 
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was founded. A school was opened in 1922 and existed until 
the Holocaust. B. Krishaber was rabbi of Pestszenterzsebet 
from 1900 to 1950. The Jewish population numbered 21,953 
in 1910; 3,293 in 1920; 7,000 in 1929; 4,522 in 1936; and 3,978 
in 1941. Most of the Jews in Pestszenterzsebet were laborers 
but some were occupied in commerce or were members of 
the liberal professions. 

During World War 11, after the German occupation 
(March 19, 1944), the 3,000 Jews in Pestszenterzsebet were 
among the last to be deported to Auschwitz, on July 8. Very 
few returned, and in 1969 only six Jews were living there. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Krishaber, in: Zsidé Evkényv, 1 (1927), 


131-3. 
[Baruch Yaron] 


PESUKEI DE-ZIMRA (Aram. 87117 7/7105; lit. “verses of 
song/praise”; cf. Shab. 118b; Soferim 18:1, ed. Higger), in the 
Ashkenazi rite, the Psalms and cognate biblical passages re- 
cited in Shaharit immediately following the morning *bene- 
dictions; the Sephardi, Yemenite, and Italian designation is 
Zemirot. The liturgical pattern requires meditation prior to 
formal prayer (Ber. 32a, cf. Bet. 5:1) in order to achieve the 
required state of mind; the recitation of the Pesukei de-Zimra 
is in place of such meditation (Tosafot ad loc.). The Ash- 
kenazi practice is to enclose the Pesukei de-Zimra between 
the two blessings, Barukh she-Amar and Yishtabbah. On 
weekdays, they comprise 1 Chronicles 16:8-36, plus a lec- 
tionary of 23 verses from Psalms; Psalm 100; another lec- 
tionary, mostly from Psalms, beginning Yehi khevod; Psalms 
145-50; a doxology formed by the final verse of Psalms 89, 135, 
and 72:18-19; 1 Chronicles 29:10-13; Nehemiah 9:6—-11; and 
Exodus 14:30-15:18, 19, plus three divine kingship verses. On 
Sabbaths and festivals, Psalm 100 is omitted while Psalms 
19, 34, 90, 91, 135, 136, 33, 92, and 93 are added before Yehi 
khevod. Also the prayer *Nishmat kol hai is recited before 
Yishtabbah. 

There is considerable variation in the other rites, espe- 
cially for Sabbaths and festivals, reflecting the relatively late 
development of a custom not mandated by the Talmud. The 
expression pesukei (“verses”) rather than pirkei (“chapters”) 
suggests that “originally not whole Psalms but selections from 
them were prescribed” (J. Mann in HUCA, 2 (1925), 276). Lieb- 
reich distinguished two stages of evolution: before the inclu- 
sion of Psalms 145-50, and thereafter. The sages lauded “those 
who complete the Hallel [Psalms] daily” (Shab. 118b). Special 
merit was attached to reciting Psalm 145 (*Ashrei). Psalms 
were publicly recited in both Temples, but Pesukei de-Zimra 
did not become integral to synagogue worship until geonic 
times. Only a reader and two respondents are required for 
their public recitation (Mid. Ps. 113:3). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abrahams, Companion, xxix—xxxix; Elbo- 
gen, Gottesdienst, 81-87; K. Kohler, Studies, Addresses and Personal 
Papers (1931), 141-6; Idelsohn, Liturgy, 80-84; Liebreich, in: PAAJR, 
18 (1948/49), 255-67; idem, in: JQR, 41 (1951), 195-206; E. Levy, Ye- 


sodot ha-Tefillah (19527), 132-8. 
[Herman Kieval] 
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PETAH TIKVAH (Heb. 71? nnd), city in Israel’s Coastal 
Plain, 7 mi. (12 km.) E. of Tel Aviv. In the 1870s a number 
of observant Jews from Jerusalem decided to become farm- 
ers and establish a village called Petah Tikvah (“Gateway of 
Hope”), after Hosea 2:17. They initially set out to purchase a 
tract of land near Jericho, but did not obtain the consent of the 
Turkish Crown to the transfer of ownership. Not abandoning 
their plan, in 1878 they chose an area of 3,400 dunams near 
the Yarkon River course, adjoining an Arab village called Mu- 
labbis and owned by a Greek. The area looked attractive with 
its greenery, uncommon for the country in those days. Disre- 
garding warnings of the danger of malaria there, the settlers 
acquired the land and thus laid the ground for the first Jew- 
ish village in the country, which later became known as “the 
mother of the moshavot.” The founders, Joel Moses *Salomon, 
David *Gutmann, and Yehoshua *Stampfer, succeeded in mo- 
bilizing additional settlers, but soon malaria wrought havoc, 
the first harvests were disappointing, and quarrels broke out 
within the group. In 1882 Petah Tikvah numbered 10 houses 
and 66 inhabitants. As health conditions became unbearable, 
the settlers had to transfer to the neighborhood of the Arab 
village Yehud further south. 

In 1883 *Bilu immigrants renewed settlement on the 
site of Petah Tikvah itself. They again had to withstand im- 
mense difficulties caused by their own lack of farming expe- 
rience and financial means, frequent raids of Arab neighbors, 
and the hostility of the Turkish authorities. Baron Edmond 
de *Rothschild soon came to their aid and enabled them to 
embark on the drainage of the swamps. The direction of the 
moshavah passed from the local committee into the hands 
of the Rothschild administration. This step soon became a 
source of tension between the officials and the settlers, until 
Rothschild decided (in 1900) to transfer the moshavah to the 
*Jewish Colonization Association (1c A). The danger of Arab 
attacks, causing bodily harm to settlers, damage to homes and 
other property, and the malicious practice of pasturing Arab 
flocks on Jewish fields prompted the settlers to organize a first 
guardsmen’s group, headed by Abraham *Shapira, which suc- 
ceeded in securing the village and driving off the marauders. 
The drainage of the swamps and planting of citrus groves led 
to an improvement in the economic situation and attracted 
more settlers and Jewish laborers. 

In 1891 Petah Tikvah numbered 464 inhabitants, and in 
1900 there were 818. The moshavah was regarded as a center 
by the nascent Jewish labor movement, and in 1905 the ground 
was laid there for the Ha-Poel ha-Zair and Ahdut ha-Avodah 
parties. In World War 1, Petah Tikvah came in between armies 
of the Central Powers (Turkey and Germany) and Allied lines 
before it was taken by the British in 1917. After the war, the 
moshavah absorbed many immigrants and in 1920 received 
municipal council status. In May 1921 an Arab attack on Petah 
Tikvah was repulsed by a defense force consisting mainly of 
local youth, assisted by British troops, and four young men, 
among them Avshalom *Gissin, were killed. In 1930, it attained 
a population of 8,768. Its growth was accelerated further in the 
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19308, thanks to its central location within the Jewish settle- 
ment zone, resulting in a population of 20,000 in 1938 and in 
the attainment of city status in 1939. Petah Tikvah became the 
marketing center of its region’s farming produce and estab- 
lished industries, which, initially, were based mainly on agri- 
cultural raw materials. Also in the 1930s underground Jewish 
defense organizations had headquarters in Petah Tikvah. 

With the expansion of its built-up area Petah Tikvah 
gradually absorbed adjoining workers’ quarters and villages 
(e.g., Mahaneh Yehudah, Ein Gannim, Kefar Gannim, Ke- 
far Avraham, Shaariyyah). After 1948, the city’s expansion 
proceeded at an even quicker pace, bringing the population 
to 45,000 in 1953, 54,000 in 1961, and 83,200 in 1970. In the 
mid-1990s the population was approximately 151,100, and by 
the end of 2002 it had increased to 172,600, making it the sev- 
enth largest city in Israel, ranging over an area of 15 sq. mi. 
(39 sq. km.). Its location on the outer ring of the Tel Aviv 
conurbation deeply influenced Petah Tikvah’s character. Al- 
though industry, with large enterprises in metals, rubber tires, 
textiles, food, and other branches, constituted the city’s main 
economic foundation, farming still played a role, as the envi- 
rons belonged to Israel’s central citrus-growing area. Today, 
there is little farming in the PetahTikvah area. However, efforts 
to limit Petah Tikvah’s expansion over additional farmland in 
the vicinity, which was among Israel’s most productive soil, 
resulted, from the 1960s, in denser and higher building in the 
city. Petah Tikvah’s industrial area has been expanded to in- 
clude branches of some of the largest firms in Israel, such as 
Osem, EsI, Intel, 1BM, etc. 

Two large hospitals, Beilinson and Ha-Sharon, are within 
Petah Tikvah’s city limits. An important cultural institution 
has been Yad la-Banim, which is dedicated to the fallen in all 
stages of Israel’s defense. In 1980 the institution was awarded 
the Israel Prize for special contribution to the state and soci- 
ety, with its founder, Baruch Oren, receiving special mention. 
According to the Israeli statistics bureau, Petah Tikvah is rated 
medium-high socio-economic status. The average salary in 
2000 was slightly below the national average. 


[Shlomo Hasson / Shaked Gilboa (2™4 ed.)] 


PETEGORSKY, DAVID W. (1915-1956), political scientist, 
administrator. Born in Ottawa, Canada, to Leon and Beckie 
(Wolinsky) Petegorsky, he was valedictorian at his graduation 
from Yeshivah College, 1935, and was ordained rabbi in 1936 
at the age of 21, receiving the highest level of ordination (yore 
yore; yadin yadin) from Dr. Bernard Revel. He earned a Ph.D. 
in Political Science at the London School of Economics in 1940 
and was in London during the first year of the war. Petegor- 
sky taught government at Antioch College in Ohio, 1940-1941. 
From 1942 to 1945, he returned to his native Canada for war- 
time service, first on the National Film Board and then as di- 
rector of the industrial division of the Canadian Wartime In- 
formation Board. In 1945, he went to New York as executive 
director of the American Jewish Congress at the age of 30, 
supervising an experienced staff, many of whom were much 
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more his senior in both age and experience and tested by the 
war years. In this capacity he refined the Jewish position on 
civil rights, created imaginative ways to apply modern social 
research to intergroup relations, and charted new directions 
for the fight against antisemitism at a time in the immediate 
postwar period when, seemingly inexplicably, antisemitism 
was on a sharp decline and young American Jews, who had 
fought as Americans for their country expected full partici- 
pation in American society. He wrote books and articles on 
history and political science, including Left Wing Democracy 
in the English Civil War (1940), Strategy for Democracy (with 
J. Donald Kingsley, 1942), Combatting Racism (1947), and The 
Jewish Community (1948). Petegorsky died July 15, 1956, just 
months after his 40" birthday. He was considered one of the 
most brilliant products of the first generation of Yeshiva Col- 
lege alumni (which was only established seven years before 
he received his degree) and among the most constructive 
minds in American Jewish public service. An endowed chair 
in the Political Science department at Yeshiva University was 
established in his name by many of the men with whom he 


went to college. 
[Matthew Schwartz (2™4 ed.)] 


°PETER OF BLOIS (c. 1135-after 1204), Christian theologian. 
Born in France, Peter lived in England from 1169, writing there 
his treatise Contra perfidiam Judaeorum (c. 1200). The work 
was composed at the request of a friend who complained that 
he was surrounded by heretics and Jews with whom he was 
often compelled to engage in argument without always being 
able to refute them. The treatise is divided into 34 chapters and 
quotes as authorities not only the Bible but also the Church 
Fathers, and the *Sibyl. The final passages quote both Jewish 
and pagan authors, and include the apocryphal text on Jesus 
attributed to *Josephus. The prestige enjoyed by Peter, whom 
several of his contemporaries designated as a “new Church Fa- 
ther,’ while his works came to be regarded as models of style, 
helped to gain his treatise a wide circulation. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: PL, 207 (1855), 825-70; J. de Ghellinck, Lessor 
de la littérature latine, 1 (1946), 132-5. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


°PETER OF CLUNY (also named Peter the Venerable; Pe- 
trus Venerabilis; c. 1090-1156), abbot of Cluny, France. Peter 
was a contemporary of *Bernard of Clairvaux, a prolific au- 
thor, and counselor of kings and princes. On the eve of the 
Second Crusade, because of his advice to King *Louis v11 to 
adopt harsh measures against the Jews, the authority of the ab- 
bot of Clairvaux had to be exerted for their protection. Peter 
was associated with the translation of the Koran into Latin car- 
ried out in Spain. His travels to Spain resulted in two polemical 
treatises against Islam, and in an anti-Jewish polemic, Adver- 
sus Judaeorum inveteratum duritiam (completed c. 1140). This 
work is set in the form of a dialogue and refers three times to 
oral *disputations with Jews. It is based mainly on the views 
of *Petrus Alfonsi, from whom Peter was the first in France to 
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borrow criticisms alleging the “foolishness” and “insanities” 
of the Talmud and the midrashic texts. Peter, however, also 
refers to other texts not mentioned by Petrus Alfonsi. As he 
had no knowledge of Hebrew Peter could not have read the 
texts himself, but the source from which he drew them is un- 
known. The most important passage mentioning Jewish con- 
temporaries is a reference to a “Jewish king” in Rouen. Thirty- 
four manuscripts of this work (some of them translations) 
have been preserved, testifying to its popularity. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: PL, 179 (1899), 507-650; G. Constable and 
J. Kritzeck, Petrus Venerabilis (1956); S. Lieberman, Sheki’in (Heb., 


1939). 
[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


PETERS, ROBERTA (1930-_), U.S. opera singer, recitalist, 
and master teacher. Peters was born in New York City, the 
daughter of Ruth (Hirsch), a milliner, and Sol Peterman, a 
shoe salesman. She began performing at 20 at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, where she achieved the longest tenure of any so- 
prano in the opera house’s history, giving more than 500 per- 
formances in over 20 roles. Peters, who performed to great 
acclaim throughout the world, was known for a broad and 
varied repertoire which ranged from opera to lieder, and in- 
cluded both art and folk songs. Her famous roles included the 
Queen of the Night in Mozart’s The Magic Flute, Rosina in his 
‘The Barber of Seville, and Gilda in Verdi’s Rigoletto. She was 
heard frequently on the Voice of Firestone radio broadcasts and 
appeared for a record 65 times on television’s The Ed Sullivan 
Show. Caught in Israel during the Six-Day War, she and her 
colleague Richard *Tucker performed for soldiers. 

Peters, who was involved in many philanthropic efforts 
for general and Jewish causes, established a scholarship fund 
at Hebrew University. After a brief marriage to fellow opera 
star Richard Merrill in 1952, Peters married real estate inves- 
tor Bertram Fields in 1955. Peters, who published a memoir, 
Debut at the Met (1967), with Louis Biancolli, received nu- 
merous awards and honorary degrees. In 1991, she received a 
presidential appointment to a five-year term on the National 
Council of the Arts. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.B. Edelman, “Roberta Peters,” in: PE. 
Hyman and D.D. Moore (eds.), Jewish Women in America, vol. 2 


(1997), 1046-48. 
[Judith R. Baskin (2"4 ed.)] 


PETHAHIAH OF REGENSBURG (12" century), traveler; 
son of Jacob ha-Lavan and brother of *Isaac b. Jacob ha-La- 
van of Prague, both tosafists. His permanent home appears 
to have been in Regensburg (Ratisbon), although he was also 
connected with Prague. About 1175 he set out on his travels, 
making his way through Poland and Russia to Crimea, from 
there to Tartary, Khazaria, Armenia, Kurdistan, Babylonia, 
Syria, and Erez Israel. During his journey he made notes of 
his experiences. However, the contents of his book of travels 
were not written by Pethahiah but by others according to the 
stories they heard directly from him. The writer does not speak 
in the first person but relates the events in the name of the 
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traveler. Apparently the book was written by several people, 
one of whom was *Judah b. Samuel he-Hasid of Regensburg. 
The writers did not record the whole of Pethahiah’s narrative, 
but a summary of what he related or those parts which they 
considered the most important. 

The book says nothing on Pethahiah’s journey to Crimea 
and little on Crimea and Tartary. The major part of the nar- 
rative is devoted to his travels in Babylonia, Syria, and Erez 
Israel. Some scholars consider that his destination was Baby- 
lonia, and that he was seeking a refuge there for his persecuted 
brethren in Europe. There is however no basis for this. The 
narrative indicates that Pethahiah was a wealthy man whose 
principal objective was to make a pilgrimage to Palestine and 
to pray at the tombs of the righteous. In a letter of recommen- 
dation which he requested of the gaon of Babylonia, the latter 
wrote that “in every place where he comes, they should guide 
him and point out the site of the tombs of the scholars and the 
righteous.” However, besides the holy tombs in Babylonia, he 
found a large and alert Jewish settlement with a flourishing 
spiritual life, a firmly established *exilarch, and a respected 
gaon who could implement his instructions by force. This 
autonomous power, and the methods of study at the great 
yeshivah there, left a tremendous impression on the German 
traveler, and he related all of this in detail. When he told of the 
Babylonian gaon, he emphasized, in addition to his erudition, 
his political power and princely deportment. 

In contrast to Babylonia, he found only a poor and op- 
pressed community in Erez Israel. The crusaders who had 
conquered the country in 1099 had annihilated the Jewish 
settlements in Jerusalem, Hebron, and other places, and the 
remnants had fled to Syria and Egypt. The traveler did not 
therefore dwell on at length or the writer did not note down 
the details of the Jewish population in Palestine. Of the coun- 
try’s settlements, principally mentioned are Tiberias, Acre, 
Jerusalem, and Hebron. In Jerusalem he found only one Jew, 
Abraham the Dyer, whose services were needed by the cru- 
saders. Pethahiah’s main descriptions of Palestine concern the 
holy places and the reports and traditions about them. He does 
not tell anything of his return journey, and it appears that he 
traveled by sea, passing through Greece. 

The story of Pethahiah’s travels was published for the first 
time in Prague in 1595 under the title Sibbuv (“Circuit”) and 
has been published in its original form 24 times. It has also 
been translated into Judeo-German, Latin, French, German, 
English, and Russian. The best editions are the first, and that of 
L. Gruenhut (1905, with German translation), which is based 
on manuscripts and on the first edition. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.N. Adler, Jewish Travellers (1930), 64-91 
(includes excerpts from the Sibbuv); A. Yaari, Masot Erez Yisrael 


(1946), 48-55, 762-3. 
[Avraham Yaari] 


PETIHAH (Heb. 17°n»; “opening”), the ritual of opening the 
Ark in the synagogue during services to take out the Torah 
scroll(s) for the reading of the Law, and (particularly in Ash- 
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kenazi synagogues) to recite prayers of special importance or 
solemnity, especially on the High Holidays (e.g., the prayer 
*Avinu Malkenu and the entire *Neilah service on the Day of 
Atonement). In the Reform ritual other special prayers (e.g., 
for the welfare of the government) are also recited before 
the open Ark. The custom of the petihah may be a remnant 
of the ritual in the talmudic period when in times of danger 
and need (pestilence, drought), the Ark was carried to the 
town square where special penitential prayers were recited 
(see Taan 2:1, 2, etc.). Mordecai Jaffe (in his Levush Tekhelet 
to Sh. Ar., OH 133) explains the custom of the petihah: “The 
high priest entered the Holy of Holies in the Temple once a 
year, on the Day of Atonement, in order to stress the special 
sanctity of that day; therefore the most significant prayers 
are recited before the open Ark to stress their special impor- 
tance.” The congregants rise for all prayers which are recited 
when the Ark is open. 


°PETLYURA, SIMON (1879-1926), Ukrainian national- 
ist leader held responsible for not having stopped the wave 
of pogroms which engulfed the Jews in the Ukraine in 1919 
and 1920. Petlyura, who was born in Poltava, was active in 
the Ukrainian Social Democratic Workers’ Party. During the 
Russian Revolution in 1917, he was one of the leaders who or- 
ganized Ukrainian soldiers into nationalist battalions. When 
the Ukrainian puppet state, set up by the Germans, fell in No- 
vember 1918, Petlyura was among those who established the 
“directorium” (provisional government) to protect the inde- 
pendent Ukraine against its many enemies. From February 
1919 he was chairman of the government and also chief at- 
aman (commander) of its army. With the retreat of his forces 
before the Red Army in the winter of 1919, his units turned 
into murderous bands and perpetrated mass killings of Jews 
in the Ukrainian towns and townlets (*Zhitomir, *Proskurov, 
and elsewhere). Petlyura did little to stop the wave of mob vio- 
lence which became endemic within the Ukrainian army and 
the gangs of rebellious peasants, connected with his govern- 
ment. In October 1919 the remnants of Petlyura’s forces fled 
to Poland. The following year he made a treaty with the Poles, 
set up his headquarters in *Kamenets-Podolski, and joined in 
the Polish war against the Soviet Union. After peace was made 
between the U.S.S.R. and Poland, Petlyura continued to main- 
tain his government and the remnants of his army in exile. In 
the summer of 1921, Vladimir *Jabotinsky conducted nego- 
tiations with Petlyura’s representative for the establishment 
of a Jewish militia to defend the Jewish population, should 
Petlyura’s forces return to the Soviet Ukraine (the “Jabotin- 
sky-Slavinsky Agreement”). From 1924 Petlyura was a politi- 
cal émigré in Paris, where he headed Ukrainian anti-Soviet 
organizations. On May 26, 1926, he was assassinated in the 
street by a Jew, Shalom *Schwartzbard. In 1927, after a dra- 
matic trial, in which the Jewish tragedy in the Ukraine was 
amply documented, Schwartzbard was acquitted by a court in 
Paris. Ukrainian nationalists consider Petlyura an outstanding 
leader and claim that he personally could not be held respon- 
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sible for the pogroms, because of the anarchical conditions of 
the revolutionary period. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Committee of Jewish Delegations, The Po- 
groms in the Ukraine (1927); E. Tcherikower, Di Ukrainer Pogromen 
in Yor 1919 (1965), index; J.B. Schechtman, Rebel and Statesman, 1 
(1956), 399-415; A. Revutsky, In di Shvere Teg oyf Ukraine (1924); 
A. Shulgin, LUkraine et le cauchemar rouge (1927); J. Reshetar, The 
Ukrainian Revolution (1952), index; Hunczak and Szajkowski, in: 


JSOS, 31 (1969), 163-213. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


PETRA (Gr. “rock,” a translation of the Heb. sela), a ruined 
site in Edom, 140 mi. (224 km.) S. of Amman, 60 mi. (96 km.) 
N. of Elath. It is assumed that the biblical Sela was situated 
farther north (11 Kings 14:7). In later sources (Jos., Ant., 4:161; 
Tosef., Shev. 4:11) it is called Rekem, a derivation of the Naba- 
taean name Raqmu. Petra is situated in a broad valley, which 
is approached from the east by a long, narrow, and winding 
canyon, the Sig, also called the Wadi Musa, which has several 
confluents in the plain of the city. The valley is surrounded 
by steep rocks of reddish Nubian sandstone. The place is safe 
from attack once the Siq and its continuation to the west, the 
still narrower and more difficult Sayl al-Siyagh, are barred. 
The earliest settlement is indicated by Edomite pottery found 
at the top ofa rock called Umm al-Biyara in the southwestern 
part of the site. This rock served mainly as a place of refuge, 
the last time during the attack on the Nabateans by Antigo- 
nus. Owing to its secure position, Petra was adopted by the 
Nabatean kings as their capital; the caravan routes from the 
Syrian desert, Elath, Gaza, and the Mediterranean converged 
there. In 106 c.£. the city was incorporated into the Roman 
Empire, remaining the capital of the region - Provincia Ara- 
bia — until the time of Hadrian, who endowed it with the title 
of metropolis. Papyri discovered in the caves of the Judean 
Desert reveal that Petra had a senate and archives, and that it 
was visited by the Jewish inhabitants of the province; possibly, 
a number of Jews lived there. When the capital of Arabia was 
transferred to Bosrah, the city began to decline. In the time 
of Diocletian (late third century), it was included in Palestine 
and in the fifth century became the metropolis of the province 
of Palaestina Tertia. It disappeared from history in Arab times, 
apart from a brief Crusader interlude when it was known as Li 
Vaux Moyse (“the valley of Moses”). Its ruins were discovered 
by Burckhardt in 1812. It has since been explored by numerous 
scholars, in particular by R.E. Briinnow and A. von Domasze- 
wski, G. Dalman, Th. Wiegand, S. and A. Hersfield, D. Kirk- 
bride, and PJ. Parr. The first plan of Petra was made by W. von 
Bachmann in 1921, and a new accurate and measured map has 
been prepared in recent years by the architect C. Kanellopou- 
los. In the early 1980s Z. Muheissen made a study of the water- 
management systems of Petra and its vicinity. A major study 
of the architecture of Petra and its decorations was made by 
J. McKenzie and published in 1990. Excavations between 1988 
and 1997 by B. Kolb have uncovered residential buildings close 
to ez-Zantur. Since 1993 major excavations have been under- 
taken at the Great Nabataean Temple and elsewhere by M.S. 
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Joukowsky. A number of Byzantine churches have been inves- 
tigated in an acor project led by P. Bikai, with the discovery 
in 1993 of an amazing cache of Greek papyri from the sixth 
century in one of the churches (St. Mary). 

In the center of the plain of Petra are the remains of the 
town, which is partly surrounded by a wall extending from 
the southern suburb of al-Katiite to the tower sanctuary on 
‘Arqub al-Hisha in the east. The remains are mainly Helle- 
nistic (Nabatean) and Roman, with additional Byzantine re- 
mains extending towards the north ridge. After 106 C.z., al- 
Kattite was abandoned and the town life was concentrated 
in the main colonnaded street (with shops) in the bed of the 
Wadi Masa. On the northern side of this street are, from east 
to west, two nymphaea and pool near the issue of Wadi al- 
Mataha, a “royal palace,” and the Temple of the Winged Li- 
ons or Temple of Al-Uzza (“gymnasium”). On the southern 
side the “Trajanic Arch” leads to the “upper market” (agora) 
surrounded by a porticoe, with another market further west 
(the “middle market”), the Great Temple, with a lower teme- 
nos in front of it, and with an adjacent pool and garden com- 
plex (the so-called “lower” market) and a public bath. A tri- 
umphal arch (the “Temenos Gate”) crosses the street not far 
from the bath, with towers to the north and south. Beyond it 
is the “Small Temple” and further to the west the Temple of 
Dushares, also known as Qasr al-Bint Far‘un (“the castle of 
Pharaoh's daughter”), one of the best-preserved buildings at 
Petra; it is a temple in antis on a podium with pronaos, cella, 
and an adytum in three parts. Another remarkable structure 
is the rock-cut theater close to the Siq, which was excavated 
in 1963. It consists of three tiers of seats with a scenae frons re- 
sembling that of the theater at Beth-Shean. Of principal inter- 
est at Petra are the rock-cut facades. Some of these may belong 
to temples (as e.g., the famous al-Khazna in the Siq - recently 
additional chambers have been found at a lower level below 
the steps) and dwelling houses, but above all, they belong to 
monumental tombs of the kings and princely merchants of the 
city, including that of the Roman governor, Sextus Florenti- 
nus. At least 800 tombs are known. These facades are imita- 
tions of the scenae frons of the Hellenistic theater with sev- 
eral tiers of columns usually crowned with the type of capital 
known as Nabatean. The lowest tier has a doorway and mock 
windows and often, an inscription. The second tier is divided 
into round or square pavilions with broken gables and a tho- 
los crowned by an urn in the center. There are also several 
“high places” and numerous rock carvings of a religious na- 
ture at and near Petra. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.E. Bruennow and A. v. Domaszewski, 
Die Provincia Arabia, 1 (1904), 125-428; G. Dalman, Petra und seine 
Felsheiligtuemer (1908); idem, Neue Petra-Forschungen (1912); A. 
Kammerer, Petra et la Nabat-éne (1930); S. and A. Horsfield, in: QDAP, 
7 (1938), 1ff.; 8 (1939), 87ff. 9 (1942), 105ff.; G.L. Harding, The An- 
tiquities of Jordan (1959), 114-35; D. Kirkbride, in: ADAJ, 415 (1960), 
117-22; Parr, in: PEFQS, 89 (1957), 5ff.; 91 (1959), 106ff.; 92 (1960), 
124-35; Wright, ibid., 93 (1965), 124ff. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. 
Bachmann, T. Watzinger, and T. Wiegand. Petra, Wissenschaftliche 
Veréffentlichungen des Deutsch-Tiirkischen Denkmalschutz-Kom- 
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mandos (1921); C.M. Bennett, “The Nabataeans in Petra,’ in: Archae- 
ology, 15 (1962): 233-43; I. Browning, Petra (1982); R.E. Briinnow and 
A. von Domaszewski, Die Provincia Arabia (3 vols) (1904-1909); G. 
Crawford, Petra and the Nabataeans: A Bibliography, aTLa Bibliog- 
raphy Series (2003); P.C. Hammond, The Nabataeans: Their History 
Culture and Archaeology (1973), 11; J.S. McKenzie, The Architecture 
of Petra. British Academy Monographs in Archaeology (1990); PJ. 
Parr, “Sixty Years of Excavation in Petra: A Critical Assessment, 
in; First International Conference, The Nabataeans. Oxford, 26-29 
September 1989, in: ARAM, 2 (1990), 1 and 2:7-23; J. Starcky, “Pétra 
et la nabaténe,” in: Dictionnaire de la Bible, Supp. 7 (1966), 886-1017; 
J. Taylor, Petra and the Lost Kingdom of the Nabataeans (2001); F. 
Villeneuve, “Pétra et le royaume nabatéen,” in; L’historie, 11 (1979), 
50-58; F. Zayadine, (ed.), Petra and the Caravan Cities. Proceed- 
ings of the Symposium organized at Petra in September 1985 (1990); 
Z. Al-Muheisen and D. Tarrier, “Water in the Nabatean Period; in: 
ARAM, 13-14 (2001-2002): 515-24; T.S. Akasheh, “Ancient and Mod- 
ern Watershed Management in Petra,’ in: ANE, 65:4 (2002), 220-24; 
L.A. Bedal, “Desert Oasis: Water Consumption and Display in the 
Nabatean Capital? in: ANE, 65:4 (2002), 225-34; M.S. Joukowsky, “The 
Petra Great Temple: A Nabatean Architectural Miracle,’ in: ANE, 65:4 
(2002), 235-48; J. Bodel and S.K. Reid, “A Dedicatory Inscription to 
the Emperor Trajan from the Small Temple at Petra, Jordan,’ in: ANE, 
65:4 (2002), 249-50; C. Kanellopoulos, “A New Plan of Petra’s City 
Centre,’ in: ANE. 65:4 (2002), 251-54; B. Kolb, “Excavating a Nabatean 
Mansion,’ in: ANE, 65:4 (2002), 260-64; M.A. Perry, “Life and Death 
in Nabatea: The North Ridge Tombs and Nabatean Burial Practices,” 
in: ANE, 65:4 (2002), 265-70; P.M. Bikai, “The Churches of Byzantine 
Petra,’ in: ANE, 65:4 (2002), 271-76; M. Lehtinen, “The Petra Papyri,” 
in: ANE, 65:4 (2002), 277-78. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah / Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


°PETRIE, SIR WILLIAM MATTHEW FLINDERS (1853- 
1942). British archaeologist well-known for his work in Egypt, 
as well as in Palestine. In 1880 he visited Egypt for the first time 
and in 1882 he was engaged in establishing the exact measure- 
ments of the Giza pyramids. In Palestine he conducted exca- 
vations at Tell el-Hesi in 1890 on behalf of the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund, pointing out for the first time that a mound 
was not a rubbish heap, as some scholars believed at that time 
(notably C.R. Conder), but represented the superimposed 
strata of ancient settlements with a sequence of identifiable 
cultural materials and pottery dating from different ages. 
Petrie did many of the drawings and plans himself, even go- 
ing as far as making his own “pinhole” cameras. One of his 
invented cameras is shown at the Museum of Photography 
in Bath. Beginning in 1897, Petrie undertook excavations in 
Egypt on behalf of the Egypt Excavation Fund. He excavated 
and identified, among many others, a number of Pre-Dynastic 
sites (where he applied his method of sequence dating), the 
early royal tombs at Abydos, discovering the Sinaitic inscrip- 
tions and the Greek city of Naucratis. In the process Petrie 
also studied many aspects of ancient Egyptian life, such as 
the use of papyri in mummification. From 1893 to 1935, Pet- 
rie served as professor of Egyptology at University College 
in London. He excavated during the winter and published 
the results in the summer, eventually producing over 100 re- 
ports. In 1926 he founded the British School of Archaeology 
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in Egypt, which supported several excavations in Palestine. 
Among the sites excavated by Petrie in southern Palestine are 
Tell el-Jemmeh (1926), Tell el-Farah (south) (1927-29) and Tell 
el-‘Ajjail (1929-31), from which he achieved valuable results, 
despite his mistaken identifications of the sites. His works in- 
clude, in addition to numerous excavation reports, Hyksos 
and Israelite Cities (1906); Egypt and Israel (1906); Methods 
and Aims in Archaeology (1904); A History of Egypt (6 vols., 
1894-1905); The Arts and Crafts of Ancient Egypt (1909); So- 
cial Life in Ancient Egypt (1923); Religious Life in Ancient Egypt 
(1924); Seventy Years in Archaeology (1931), an autobiography. 
He was knighted in 1923 and spent the last years of his life in 
Jerusalem and at the American School of Oriental Research 
(now the Albright Institute). Petrie was a constant follower 
of the popular 19'-century eugenics movement that corre- 
lated human intelligence with measurement of skull size. He 
died in Jerusalem and was buried in the Protestant cemetery 
on Mount Zion (within the property of the present-day Jeru- 
salem University College); his head, however, was removed, 
following his dying wishes, and taken to London, where it is 
now located in liquid preservative in a large glass jar within 
the collections of the Royal College of Surgeons. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.P. Uphill, “A Bibliography of Sir 
William Flinders Petrie (1853-1942); in: JNES, 31 (1972), 356-3793 
J.A. Callaway, “Sir Flinders Petrie: Father of Palestinian Archaeol- 
ogy,’ in: Biblical Archaeology Review, 6:6 (1980), 44-55; M.S. Drower, 
Flinders Petrie: A Life in Archaeology (1985); V.M. Fargo, “Sir Flinders 
Petrie,’ in: Biblical Archaeologist, 47 (1984), 220-23; L.C. Martin, “The 
Flinders-Petrie Archaeological Camera,’ in: The British Journal of 
Photography, 98 (1950); S. Gibson and T. Rajak, “Tell el-Hesi and the 
Camera: The Photographs of Petrie and Bliss,” in: PEQ, 122 (1990), 
114-32; N.A. Silberman, “Petrie, William Matthew Flinders,’ in: The 
Oxford Encyclopedia of Archaeology in the Near East, 4 (1997), 308-9; 
S. Gibson, “Sir Flinders Petrie,’ in: Eretz Magazine, 52 (1997), 51. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah / Shimon Gibson (2"¢ ed.)] 


PETROGRAD CONFERENCE, seventh national confer- 
ence of the Russian Zionists and the first after the February 
1917 Revolution. It opened on June 6, 1917. Five hundred and 
fifty-two delegates, representing 140,000 shekel holders from 
680 cities and towns, took part in the conference. In the new 
Russia, the conference demonstrated the growing power of 
Zionism among Jewry and defined the Russian Zionists’ atti- 
tude toward the problems of the World Zionist movement and 
the upbuilding of Erez Israel. It discussed the specific prob- 
lems of the Russian Jews under the democratic regime with 
the hope of expanding the movement, which up to that time 
had acted mainly illegally. Jehiel *Tschlenow and Menahem 
*Ussishkin were elected as presidents of the conference. In his 
programmatic address, Tschlenow said that the main task of 
the conference was to lay the foundations for Jewish national 
autonomy in Russia, as well as to emphasize the Jewish people's 
aspiration to return to Erez Israel. Ussishkin spoke of the need 
to immediately mobilize Jewish capital for settlement work, 
especially for the purchase of land, and to train pioneer work- 
ers. Alexander *Goldstein proposed the holding of a referen- 
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dum in order to prove to the world that Erez Israel was the 
desired country of every Jew. The proposal was enthusiastically 
accepted. Isaac *Gruenbaum and Julius Brutzkus delivered 
speeches based on the *Helsingsfors Program for Zionist Di- 
aspora activities in light of the new situation in Russia. There 
was a trenchant debate about the authority and character of 
the Jewish community as the nucleus of self-government. 
When the conference rejected Gruenbaum’s proposal to ex- 
clude religious matters from the control of the communal 
boards, a 40-delegate group of his followers declared that 
none of them would enter the movement's executive bodies. 
According to one resolution a Zionist was allowed to be a 
member of another political party, as long as it was not Jew- 
ish and provided that it was approved by the local branch 
of the Zionist movement. Another resolution read that the 
Zionist Organization would participate in the elections as an 
independent party. The conference agreed that educational 
and cultural actions should be recognized as one of the main 
tasks of Zionist work, and the Tarbut society should be recog- 
nized as the only institution to do this work. This seven-day 
conference was the last free countrywide expression of the 
Russian Zionist movement before the October Revolution 
of the same year became the starting point of its persecution 
and liquidation. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Gruenbaum, Ha-Tenuah ha-Ziyyonit, 4 
(1954), 98-108; B. Dinaburg (Dinur), in: Sefer Tschlenow (1937), 46-48; 
J. Tschlenow, ibid., 363-74; A. Raphaeli (Zenziper), Ba-Maavak li- 


Ge'ullah (1956), 19-24. 
[Arie Rafaeli-Zenziper] 


PETROLEUM AND OIL PRODUCTS. In modern times 
Jews took part in the development of the oil industry, some 
in pioneering the extraction of oil and trade in its products 
in their respective countries, and some in financing the in- 
dustry abroad. 


Eastern Galicia 

Oil prospecting and the development of the oilfields of east- 
ern Galicia from the middle of the 19” century was due to a 
large measure to the initiative of Jews. In *Borislav the first 
attempts to find petroleum were made by a Jew, Schreiner, be- 
fore the middle of the 19» century. Ozocerite, which became 
a substitute for the expensive beeswax in the manufacture of 
candles, was then discovered there. Ozocerite candles were 
soon extensively marketed in the region. The great demand 
for ozocerite led many Jews in *Drogobych to acquire plots 
of land in Borislav to extract it. Thousands of Jews streamed 
from surrounding townlets and villages to work there, in 
primitive conditions. The work was performed in two shifts 
of 12 hours each; women and children also were employed 
on the easier tasks. Abraham Schreiner, son of the discoverer 
of petroleum in Galicia, attempted to separate the petroleum 
from the earth admixture. After many failures, he succeeded 
in establishing the first petroleum refinery in Borislav in 1854. 
Many railway companies then ordered petroleum from him 
for lighting their carriages and stations. Thus he became the 
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world’s first “petroleum king” until the destruction of his re- 
finery in a fire in 1886. 

In the 1880s the enterprise, capital, and modern methods 
of corporations drove out the Jewish entrepreneurs with their 
inadequate means and primitive methods. As a result, 5,000 
Jewish workers in Borislav addressed themselves to the sec- 
ond Zionist Congress in Basle in 1898, described their plight, 
and requested assistance for aliyah to Erez Israel. Some Jews 
were still active in the oilfields of Galicia between the two 
world wars. 


Czarist Russia 

As the oil wells in czarist Russia were situated outside the 
*Pale of Settlement Jews were at first unable to participate in 
the industry. Later on Jewish chemists succeeded in entering 
the petroleum trade and subsequently also the industry. By 
1910, 15% of oil extraction was carried out by Jews, as well as 
44% of the manufacture of kerosene, 32% of the manufacture 
of lubrication oils, and 49.6% of the trade in oil products on 
the Baku exchange. 

During the second half of the 19» century Jews were en- 
gaged in the transportation of petroleum. The Jewish petroleum 
company Dembo & Kagan, whose owners were A. Dembo of 
Kovno and Kh. Kagan of Brest-Litovsk, laid the first oil pipeline 
in Russia in 1870. They set up a petroleum refinery in a suburb 
of Baku and established relations with shipping companies of 
the Caspian region which transported the oil by sea, whence 
it was expedited by rail throughout Russia. Because of the mo- 
nopolistic position of the Nobel Company in the Caucasus, 
Dembo & Kagan could only operate for five years, after which 
it was compelled to confine itself to the marketing of oil. 

The brothers Saveli and Mikhail Polyak and the engi- 
neer Arkadi Beylin, in partnership with the Rothschild Bank, 
founded the Mazut Company of Baku, later amalgamated 
with the Shell Company. The Rothschild house also financed 
the Batum Oil Association, founded after the construction of 
the Trans-Caucasian railroad and owned mainly by Jews. The 
*Pereire family of Paris invested considerable sums in the oil 
fields of the Caucasus. A.M. Feigel, one of the initiators of the 
petroleum trade in Baku, organized, with A. Beylin, a syndi- 
cate of oil companies to compete with the American Standard 
Oil. The Dembat brothers succeeded in publicizing mazut 
as a cheap fuel oil for ships and locomotives. They were the 
first Jews to be permitted by the Russian government, in ap- 
preciation of their activities, to acquire oil wells. With Baron 
Horace Guenzburg, they established the Volga-Caspian Pe- 
troleum Company. 


Czechoslovakia 

In Czechoslovakia Jews were active in oil refining, and in gen- 
eral branches of the trade and industry. The Kralupy refinery 
on the river Vltava was established by Jindiich Eisenschimel 
and Ludvik Heller. The refinery owned by David Fanto was 
prominent in the industry by 1924. The Vacuum Oil Company 
was headed by Charles Wachtel and Bediich Stransky, who 
transferred their affairs to New York in 1939. 
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England 

Marcus *Samuel, Viscount Bearstead, played a central role, 
sometimes in cooperation with the house of Rothschild, in 
developing the trade and transportation of petroleum and oil 
on a large international scale from 1897. In 1907 he founded 
the Shell Royal Dutch Company together with Royal Dutch, 
which launched England as an oil power. He was one of the 
first to initiate the haulage of petroleum through the Suez 
Canal. During World War 1, he played a role of prime impor- 
tance in the supply of oil to the British Navy. Sir Robert Waley 
*Cohen was active in the Shell Company from 1901, and in 
1905 was appointed director of the Asiatic Petroleum Com- 
pany. From 1907 he served as director of the Anglo-Saxon Pe- 
troleum Company. During World War 1 he served as adviser 
on oil affairs to the Army Council. 


France 

In addition to the investments of the house of Rothschild of 
Paris and the Pereire family, Alexandre Deutsch founded the 
Société de Pétrole, and his sons Emile (1847-1924) and Henri 
(1846-1918) *Deutsch de la Meurthe succeeded him. Henri 
published a work on petroleum and its use and headed the 
petroleum industry exhibit at the Paris International Exhibi- 
tion in 1889. 


United States 

The role of Jews in the petroleum industry in the U.S. was neg- 
ligible. The petroleum industry in the U.S. was in the hands 
of a small number of Protestant families which did not as a 
rule hire Jews. The Arab boycott after 1948 strengthened this 
tendency not to employ Jews so as to avoid friction with the 
Arab oil states. Exceptions were the *Blaustein family, founder 
of the American Oil Company and Armand *Hammer with 
his Occidental Petroleum Corporation. 

For petroleum and oil products in Israel, see *Israel, State 
of: Economic Affairs. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Shapira, in: Gesher, 5 (1959), 122-9; H. 
Landau, in: yrvo Bleter, 14 (1939), 269-85; I.M. Dijur, in: J.G. Frum- 
kin et al. (eds.), Russian Jewry; 1860-1917 (1966), 140 ff; J.C. Pick, in: 
Jews of Czechoslovakia, 1 (1968), 375; R. Mahler, Yehudei Polin Bein 
Shetei Milhamot ha-Olam (1968), 107. 


°PETRONIUS, PUBLIUS, governor of *Syria, 39-42 C.E. 
Petronius was ordered by Emperor Caligula to place his 
statue in the Temple at Jerusalem and to use force if necessary 
to overcome the resistance of the Jews. When they learned 
of the order, the Jews flocked to Petronius’ headquarters at 
Acre to plead for annulment of this decree. Realizing that the 
Jews were prepared to sacrifice their lives, Petronius wrote 
to Caligula advancing reasons for a delay in installing the 
statue. The response was an impatient command to carry 
out the imperial order immediately. Meanwhile, as a result of 
Agrippa 1’s intercession, Caligula was prevailed upon to re- 
scind his instructions. Unaware of this, Petronius again wrote 
to Caligula, who, in a rage, ordered him to commit suicide: 
this order reached him, however, after the news of Caligula’s 
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murder in 41 C.E. Petronius’s friendship toward the Jews was 
demonstrated again when some Greek youths of the city of 
Dora set up a statue of the emperor in the local synagogue. 
In response to Agrippa I's remonstration Petronius ordered 
the magistrates of the city to send him the offenders; he en- 
joined them to allow everyone freely to practice his ancestral 
faith. Petronius’ conduct is indicative not only of a desire to 
preserve order in the Roman provinces but also of his favor- 
able attitude toward Judaism, which is ascribed by *Philo to 
his search for knowledge and to his close contact with Jews 
in the provinces of Syria and Asia, where he had previously 
been as proconsul. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Philo, De Legatione ad Caium, 31, 33; Jos., 
Ant., 18:261-309; 19:301f.; Pauly- Wissowa, 37 (1937), 1199-201, no. 24; 
Schuerer, Hist, 207-10, 219; Stern, in: Zion, 29 (1964), 155-67. 


[Lea Roth] 


°PETRONIUS ARBITER, GAIUS, Roman author and a 
companion of Nero in some of his pleasure ventures. Petronius 
links Jewish circumcision with the pierced ears of the Arabs 
and with the chalked faces of the Gauls (Satiricon, 102). Ina 
poetic fragment he says that the Jews revered a porcine deity 
(Fragmentum, 97, in Poetae Latini Minores, ed. by Baehrens, 
4 (1882), 98; = no. 24 in Loeb edition (1913), p. 354). This may 
be an allusion to Jewish abstinence from pork, or Petronius 
could be really ascribing a pig-god to Jews either out of igno- 
rance or malice. He writes also of circumcision whereby Jews 
distinguish themselves from non-Jews and of the oppressive 
laws of the Jewish Sabbath. Some take this to refer to Sabbath 
observance, though most commentators regard it as an allu- 
sion to the mistaken notion, common to many Roman writ- 
ers, that the Jews fasted on the Sabbath (cf. Strabo, Augustus, 
Trogus Pompeius, and Martial). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Reinach, Textes, 266. 
[Jacob Petroff] 


PETROV, VALERI (Mevorakh; 1920- ), Bulgarian poet, 
playwright, screenwriter, author of plays for children. Petrov 
was born in Sofia into a family of intellectuals. His father was 
Prof. Nissim Mevorakh, the outstanding Bulgarian jurist and 
diplomat. Petrov graduated from Faculty of Medicines at Sofia 
University and, after four years of work in Rome as a cultural 
attaché, finally abandoned the medical profession in favor of 
poetry, writing with great virtuosity in an accessible though 
highly poetic language. 

Among his best-known poems are “Palechko,” “Krai 
sinioto more” (“Around the Blue Sea”), “Juvenes dum su- 
mus,” “Na pat” (“On the Way”), “Tavanski spomen” (“Attic 
Memory”), “Na smiah” (“For Fun’), “Dajd vali - slanze gree” 
(“It Is Raining - The Sun Is Shining”), “V mekata esen” (“In 
the Soft Autumn”), “Sbogom, tate” (“Good-bye, Dad”). These 
were collected in Jivot v stihove (“Life in Poems”) and Razt- 
voren prozoretz (“Opened Window”). 

In the theater Petrov also sought new forms, combin- 
ing prose and poetry, drama and music, the sad and the joy- 
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ful. His plays include Kogato rozite tanzuvat (“When the 
Roses Dance”), Teatar, liubov moia (“Theater, My Love”), and 
Chestna musketarska (“Honest Musketeer’s”). For children he 
wrote Biala prikazka (“White Story”), Kopche za san (“But- 
ton for a Dream”), Meko kazano (“To Put It Mildly”), V lun- 
nata staia (“In the Moonlit Room”), and Puk!, which was an 
international success. 

Petrov’s cinema scripts helped create some of Bulgaria's 
best films, such as Na malkia ostrov (“On the Little Island”), 
Slanzeto I siankata (“The Sun and the Shadow”), Rizar bez 
bronia (“A Knight without Armor”), and Lo-Ho-Ho. Petrov 
also devoted his energies to poetic translation, including the 
complete works of Shakespeare in eight volumes and Goethe's 
Faust. He was the recipient of numerous awards, including 
Bulgaria's highest state honor, Stara planina I class, and the 
French Ordre des Arts et des Lettres. 

[Emil Kalo (24 ed.)] 


PETRUS ALFONSI (Aldefonsi; b. 1062), Spanish Converso, 
physician, polemicist, and author, possibly born in Huesca. 
Known as Mosé or Moisés Sefardi before his conversion at 
the age of 44, he assumed the new name of Petrus Alfonsi 
(Aldefonsi) because his conversion took place on St. Peter’s 
Day and his baptismal patron was King Alfonso 1 of Aragon. 
He spent the second half of his life in England, where he was 
physician to King Henry 1. Petrus introduced the Oriental 
apologue to Western Europe through his Disciplina Clerica- 
lis, a collection of some 34 stories belonging to the traditional 
literature of the Orient (translated into English under the title 
‘The Scholar’ Guide). He was also the author of a polemical 
treatise, Dialogi... in quibus judaeorum opiniones... confu- 
tanur (Bibliotheca Patrum, 22 (1677), 172ff.), which he wrote 
to defend his conversion. 

These dialogues, cast in the mold of classic apologetics, 
take place between a Jew and a Christian, named respectively 
Moses and Peter, the two figurations of the author before 
and after his baptism. The work, divided into 12 chapters, 
begins with an attempt to prove that the Jews were only 
partially observing the Law of Moses. The author also touches 
upon Islam, to demonstrate its falsehoods. From chapter 6 
on, he explores the concepts of the Trinity, the Immaculate 
Conception, the Incarnation, and the supposed fulfillment 
of prophecies with the birth of Jesus. Chapters 10 to 12 
treat of the crucifixion, resurrection, and ascension of Jesus 
of Nazareth. The final arguments are that Christianity is 
not contrary to Mosaic Law. Additionally, Petrus was a 
noted astronomer and translated scientific works from the 
Arabic. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, 1 (1961), 59; Ashtor, Korot, 2 
(1966), 172-3; G. Diaz-Plaja, Historia general de las literaturas hispam- 
CaS...,1 (1949), 194, 285-6; J.M. Millds Vallicrosa, La Obra astronémica 
de Mosé Sefardi (1937); idem, in: Sefarad, 3 (1943), 65-105; F. Ainaud de 
Lasarte, ibid., 359-76; H. Schwarzbaum, ibid., 22 (1962), 17-59, 321-44; 
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At the time, members of the Labor movement, with few ex- 
ceptions, regarded the widow’s testimony as proof of the exis- 
tence of criminal fascist tendencies among Revisionists, while 
the Revisionists and most other non-labor circles, including 
Chief Rabbi *Kook, firmly maintained Stavsky’s innocence, 
denouncing the affair as a blood libel of Jews against Jews. 


[Binyamin Eliav] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Biletzky, Chaim Arlosoroff - Iyyunim be- 
Mishnato ha-Yehudit (1966); A. Zweig, in: Jewish Frontier (June 1936). 
MURDER TRIAL: Dinur, Haganah, 2 pt. 1 (1959), 497-9; Arlosoroff 
Murder Trial (1934); A. Ahimeir, Ha-Mishpat (1968); M. Sharett, Orot 
she-Kavu (1969), 30-38. 


ARMAGEDDON, name of the site, in Christian eschatol- 
ogy, of the final battle between the forces of Good and Evil. 
The name Armageddon is not mentioned prior to the New 
Testament but is believed by some to be a corrupt spelling of 
*Megiddo, a city mentioned many times in Scripture. Accord- 
ing to this explanation the first syllable ar would stand for ir 
(“city”) or har (“mountain”). Indeed, the Valley of Megiddon 
(bikat megiddon) is referred to once in the Old Testament in 
the prophecies of Zechariah (12:11). Others suggest that Ar- 
mageddon is a corruption of the Hebrew Har Moed (“mount 
of assembly”; cf. Isa. 14:13) or of Har Migdo (“God's fruitful 
mountain’) which is taken to refer to Mount Zion. This last 
suggestion is said by some to be supported by several passages 
in Revelations (9:13; 11:14; 14:14-20; 16:12-16), the imagery of 
which resembles that of Joel, who envisages the power of God 
proceeding from Mount Zion to battle against the forces of 
Evil (Joel 2:1-3; 3:16-17, 21). However, the author of Revelations 
was probably combining the strategic fame of Megiddo with 
the idea of an eschatological final conflict on the “mountains 
of Israel” (Ezek. 38:8, 21). 


ARMENIA, in Transcaucasia. Historically its boundaries em- 
braced a much wider area in different periods. The Armenian 
diaspora is scattered in many countries of the world and still 
identifies its past history and future aspirations with the wider 
connotations of the term Armenia. Jewish historical, exegeti- 
cal, and descriptive sources reveal knowledge of the variations 
in geographical area and history of this remarkable people. 
The fate and modes of existence of the Armenians have been 
compared in some essential features to those of the Jews. 
Much of the original Armenia is now the area of Kurd- 
istan in Turkey. However, from the seventh to ninth cen- 
turies the Arab conquerors called by the name Armenia a 
province which included entire Transcaucasia, with the cit- 
ies Bardha‘a, now Barda in the present Azerbaijan, where the 
governors mostly resided, and *Tiflis (now Tbilisi, capital of 
Georgia). The province is also sometimes called Armenia in 
eastern sources. The *Khazars were sometimes credited with 
Armenian origin: this is stated by the seventh-century Arme- 
nian bishop and historian Sebeos, and the Arab geographer 
Dimashdi (d. 1327). In the 136 to 14‘ centuries the Crimea 
and the area to the east were known as Gazaria (Khazaria) 
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to western authors, and as Maritime Armenia to Armenian 
authors. The term Armenia often included much of Anatolia, 
or otherwise referred to cities on the Syrian-Mesopotamian 
route (now Turkey, near the Syrian frontier) such as Haran 
(Harran), Edessa (Urfa), and Nisibis (Nasibin). 


Identification of Armenia in Literature 
In the past Armenia has been connected with the biblical Ash- 
kenaz. The Armenians are termed “the Ashkenazi nation” in 
their literature. According to this tradition, the genealogy in 
Genesis 10:3 extended to the populations west of the Volga. In 
Jewish usage Ashkenaz is sometimes equated with Armenia; 
in addition, it sometimes covers neighboring *Adiabene (Targ. 
Jer. 51:27), and also Khazaria (David b. Abraham Alfasi, Ali ibn 
Suleiman; cf. S. Pinsker, Likkutei Kadmoniyyot (1860), 208; S.L. 
Skoss (ed.), Hebrew-Arabic Dictionary of the Bible of David ben 
Abraham al-Fasi (1936), 159), the Crimea and the area to the 
east (Isaac Abrabanel, Commentary to Gen. 10:3), the Saquliba 
(Saadiah Gaon, Commentary, ibid.), i.e., the territory of the 
Slavs and neighboring forest tribes, considered by the Arabs 
dependent of Khazaria, as well as Eastern and Central Europe, 
and northern Asia (cf. Abraham Farissol, Iggeret Orhot Olam 
(Venice, 1587), ch. 3). In other expositions found in rabbinical 
works, Armenia is linked with *Uz. The anti-Jewish attitudes 
prevailing in eastern-Byzantine (Armenian) provinces made 
the *Targum identify it with the “daughter of Edom that dwell- 
est in the land of Uz” (Lam. 4:21) or with “Constantina in the 
land of Armenia” (now Viransehir, between Urfa and Nasibin 
(*Nisibis). Hence Job’s “land of Uz” is referred to as Armenia 
in some commentaries, for instance in those of Nahmanides 
and Joseph b. David ibn Yahya. The “Uz-Armenia” of Abraham 
Farissol is however the Anatolian region near Constantinople. 
Armenia is also sometimes called Amalek in some sources, 
and Jews often referred to Armenians as Amalekites. This is 
the Byzantine term for the Armenians. It was adopted by the 
Jews from the *Josippon chronicle (tenth century, ch. 64). Ac- 
cording to Josippon, Amalek was conquered by Benjaminite 
noblemen under Saul (ibid., 26), and Benjaminites are already 
assumed to be the founders of Armenian Jewry in the time of 
the Judges (Judg. 19-21). Benjaminite origins are claimed by 
sectarian Kurds. The idea that Khazaria was originally Amalek 
helped to support the assumption that the Khazar Jews were 
descended from Simeon (i Chron. 4:42-43; Eldad ha-Dani, ed. 
by A. Epstein (1891), 52; cf. Hisdai ibn Shaprut, Iggeret). 
Armenia is sometimes identified in literature with the 
biblical Minni (Pal. Targ., 51:27), based on onomatopoeic ex- 
egesis of Armenia = Har (“Mountain”) Minni; similarly, Har- 
mon (ha-Harmonah, Amos 4:3) is understood in the Targum 
to denote the region where the Ten Tribes lived “beyond the 
mountains of Armenia.” Rashi identified Harmon with “the 
Mountains of Darkness,’ the term used by medieval Jews for 
the Caspian Mountains, believed in the West to surround the 
kingdom of the Khazars (who were often taken for the Ten 
Lost Tribes) and to include the Caucasus. The reference in 
Lamentations Rabbah 1:14, no. 42, does not refer to the pas- 
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PETSCHEK 


PETSCHEK, Bohemian family of financiers and industrial- 
ists, for half a century owners of one of the leading coal mining 
companies in central Europe. MOSES BEN ISRAEL (1822-1888), 
its founder, moved from his native village, Pecky (hence the 
family’s name), to nearby Kolin, where Is1DoR (1854-1919), 
JULIUS (1856-1932), and IGNAZ (1857-1934) were born. Moses 
made his fortune mainly in real estate. In 1871 he acquired 
stock in a lignite mining company in Most (Bruex) and in 1876 
moved to Prague. The real pioneer of the Petschek family’s 
entry into the coal industry was Ignaz, who began his career 
as a bank clerk. After an apprenticeship with J.E. *Weinmann 
in Usti nad Labem (Aussig an der Elbe), he founded his own 
coal marketing agency there. In 1890 Ignaz was selling up to 7 
million tons of lignite a year. In 1906 he bought his first mines. 
The business of Isidor and Julius, conducted from Prague, 
became known as “Grosser Petschek” while Ignaz’s firm was 
known as “Kleiner Petschek”; they were competitors and ac- 
quired interests in many other branches of industry and fi- 
nance throughout Europe. Both groups, but mainly Ignaz’s, 
acquired coal mines during the post-World War 1 inflation 
years, and subsequently, with 50 other German mining firms, 
formed a syndicate, in which they themselves controlled 50% 
of all the output. After World War 1 the Prague group (Julius 
and Isidor) founded their own bank. 

After Julius’ death, the Prague group was owned by seven 
families, and in 1938 by 40, who transferred their property to 
a specially created British corporation, and as such in 1937 
opened negotiations with their Nazi competitors. In May they 
succeeded in selling the property at a huge loss for $4.75 mil- 
lion in hard currency. Subsequently they also sold the major- 
ity of their possessions in the Sudeten area, including 24 coal 
mines, their sales organization, and 30% of the north Bohe- 
mian coal output. All the Prague Petschek families moved to 
England in July 1938, and later to the U.S. The property of the 
Usti branch, managed by Ignaz’s son Karl, was too large to be 
acquired by the Germans and the family tried to withstand 
them. When the Nazis occupied Usti (1938) they immedi- 
ately appointed a German executor (trustee) and in spring 
1939 the property was sold by the German Reich as restitu- 
tion for 3 billion Reichsmark allegedly defrauded from taxes 
due in Germany. The Hermann *Goering Werke organized a 
special firm, known as Subag, to include both groups. During 
the German occupation of Prague the Petschek residence was 
taken over by the Gestapo. The Petschek possessions became 
state-owned after World War 11. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: F Pinner, Deutsche Wirtschaftsfuehrer (1925), 
305-6; J. Stoessler, in: H. Gold (ed.), Die Juden und Judengemeinden 
Boehmens in Vergangenheit und Gegenwart (1934), 22; Jews of Czecho- 
slovakia, 1 (1968), index; R. Hilberg, Destruction of the European Jews 
(19677), 61, 81; K. Kratochvil, Bankéfi (1962). 

[Meir Lamed] 


PETTER BEN JOSEPH (12" century), tosafist. Petter came 
from Carinthia in Austria and was a pupil of *Samuel b. Meir 
and of his brother, Jacob *Tam. He participated in the editing 
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of R. Tam’s Sefer ha- Yashar, to which he made additions. Petter 
maintained a halakhic correspondence with R. Tam and with 
*Isaac b. Melchizedek of Siponto and it is probable that the 
quotations from the latter in the Sefer ha- Yashar were included 
by Petter. He was also an associate of *Isaac ha-Lavan, who 
quotes him in his tosafot. Most of the statements of Petter in 
the printed tosafot also appear in the Sefer ha-Yashar. He met 
a martyr’s death at an early age during the Second Crusade, 
and Jacob of Bonn eulogized him in the highest terms. 

With regard to the unusual name of Petter borne by a 
pupil of R. Tam, it is interesting to note that R. Tam accepts 
the medieval legend that Peter (Simon Caiaphas) was a de- 
vout Jew who sacrificed himself in order to effect the separa- 
tion between Judaism and Christianity, and is the author of 
the prayer *Nishmat, a legend whose authenticity had been 
rejected by R. Tam’s grandfather, Rashi (see Mahzor Vitry, ed. 
by S. Hurwitz (19237), 282 n. 5, 362 n. 5). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Urbach, Tosafot, 191-3. 

[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


PETUCHOWSKI, JAKOB JOSEEF (1925-1991), U.S. rab- 
binic scholar and theologian. Petuchowski was born in Berlin 
and brought to England from Germany in a “children’s trans- 
port” before the outbreak of World War 11. Living in London 
from 1939 to 1947, he studied with Isaac *Markon and Leo 
*Baeck and earned a B.A. from the University of London while 
holding a variety of jobs in the Jewish community, includ- 
ing education director of the Youth Association of Syna- 
gogues in Great Britain, social worker in the Windermere DP 
camp, chaplain to the pp Tuberculosis Sanatorium, and He- 
brew and religion teacher at the West London Synagogue. In 
1948, Petuchowski immigrated to the United States, where he 
received his B.H.L. (1949), M.H.L. and ordination (1952), and 
Ph.D. (1958) from *Hebrew Union College. He served as rabbi 
of Temple Emanuel in Welch, West Virginia, and Beth Israel 
Synagogue in Washington, Pennsylvania, before returning 
in 1956 to HUC to join the faculty as a lecturer in Jewish the- 
ology. In 1974, he was appointed professor of theology and 
liturgy, and in 1981 he became the Sol and Arlene Bronstein 
Professor of Judeo-Christian studies. He was the first direc- 
tor of Jewish studies at HUC-JIR in Jerusalem (1963-64) and 
a visiting professor of Jewish philosophy at Harvard Univer- 
sity Divinity School, Oxford University, Antioch College, 
Theologische Fakultat Luzern (Switzerland), and *Tel Aviv 
University. 

Petuchowski’s writings reflected a rather traditional theo- 
logical perspective and thus served as a bridge between the 
Reform movement and the rest of the Jewish world. In his Ever 
Since Sinai, he articulated a belief in the authority of revelation 
and *halakhah, while interpreting both concepts in terms of 
the evolutionary process of Jewish tradition throughout the 
ages, of which Reform is simply another stage. Though initially 
severely critical of secular Zionism, particularly in his Zion Re- 
considered (1966), Petuchowski’s attitude toward Israel as a le- 
gitimate continuation of Jewish history became far more posi- 
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tive after the *Six-Day War. A fellow of the American Academy 
of Jewish Research, Petuchowski wrote more than 35 books 
and monographs and contributed to several encyclopedias 
and numerous periodicals. His thought exerted great influence 
within the U.S. Reform movement and in Germany, where he 
worked with Christian theologians to improve German-Jew- 
ish relations after the Holocaust. He encouraged the program 
of Judaic studies at the University of Cologne, which awarded 
him an honorary Ph.D. in 1979, the same year he received an 
honorary D.L. degree from Brown University. In 1985, 22 Cath- 
olic and Protestant theologians published a German volume 
in his honor, titled (in translation) Judaism Is Alive — I Have 
Encountered: Experiences by Christians. 

Petuchowski’s major works include Ever Since Sinai: A 
Modern View of Torah (1961, 1979); Prayer Book Reform in 
Europe: The Liturgy of European Liberal and Reform Judaism 
(1969); Heirs of the Pharisees (1970); Understanding Jewish 
Prayer (1972); Theology and Poetry (1978); Studies in Memory 
of Joseph Heinemann (1981); When Jews and Christians Meet 
(co-editor, 1989); Studies in Modern Theology and Prayer 
(published posthumously, edited by Elizabeth and Aaron 


Petuchowski, 1998). 
[Bezalel Gordon (2™! ed.)] 


PEVSNER, ANTON (Antoine; 1886-1962) and NAUM 
NEHEMIA (Gabo; 1890-1977), Russian sculptors. The two 
brothers were born in a village near Orel, south of Moscow. 
Anton Pevsner studied at the academies of art in Kiev and St. 
Petersburg, while Gabo went to Munich to work for a civil en- 
gineering degree. From 1911 to the outbreak of World War 1 
Anton Pevsner was in Paris, where the painter *Modigliani 
was among his friends. In 1917, the brothers returned to Rus- 
sia and were appointed professors at the Academy of Art in 
Moscow. They now emerged as the leaders of Constructiv- 
ism, a movement related technically and aesthetically to ar- 
chitecture and engineering. In 1920, they published their Re- 
alist Manifesto, which set out the theoretical foundations of 
Constructivism. When the Soviet state began to demand that 
artists apply their talent to political propaganda, the Pevsner 
brothers refused. In 1923 they immigrated to Paris. Here they 
collaborated on settings and costumes for a Diaghilev ballet 
and repeatedly showed their work together. In 1931 Anton Pe- 
vsner was a cofounder of the Abstraction-Creation group in 
Paris, and from 1946 to 1952 was an active member of the Sa- 
lon des Réalités Nouvelles. In 1948 Gabo, who had settled in 
the United States, lectured at the Graduate School of Design, 
Harvard University. 

The work of these two sculptors is closely related. While 
in their early works figurative elements still appear, their ma- 
ture work is entirely nonfigurative. Anton preferred to work 
in metal, usually bronze, to get the solidity and permanence 
that are lacking in the materials — plastic and nylon - often 
used by his brother. The creations of both are characterized 
by strong rhythm, and by the movement of free forms into 
dynamic new shapes. 
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PEWTER PLATES 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Giedion-Welcker, Contemporary Sculp- 
ture (1961), index; idem, Antoine Pevsner (Eng., 1961); A. Pevsner, 
Biographical Sketch of my Brothers, Naum Gabo and Antoine Pevsner 
(1964); Museum of Modern Art, New York, Naum Gabo-Antoine Pe- 


vsner... (Eng., 1948). 
[Alfred Werner] 


PEVSNER, SIR NIKOLAUS (1902-1983), British architec- 
tural historian. Born in Leipzig, he studied at various Ger- 
man universities. After working as assistant keeper at the 
Dresden Art Gallery (1924-28) and as lecturer in art history 
and architecture at the University of Goettingen (1929-33), he 
emigrated to England when Hitler came to power. He was a 
lecturer and later (1959-69) professor of fine art at Birkbeck 
College, London, as well as Slade professor of fine art at Cam- 
bridge (1949-55) and professor of fine art at Oxford (1968-69), 
and was also an honorary fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Books such as his classic An Outline of European Ar- 
chitecture (1942) helped spread a knowledge of architectural 
history, and his Buildings of England series, published in many 
county volumes between 1958 and 1973, which called atten- 
tion to the English architectural heritage, became one of the 
best-known series of works on Britain’s heritage ever writ- 
ten. These made Pevsner a household name among educated 
people in Britain. Pevsner gave many talks on BBC radio, in- 
cluding the 1955 Reith Lecture. He was knighted in 1969. Pe- 
vsner was one among a surprising number of German Jewish 
refugees who not merely adapted to England but, in a sense, 
became British icons. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hughes-Santon, in: Design, 222 (June, 1967), 
56-57. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


PEVZNER, SAMUEL JOSEPH (1879-1930), Russian Zionist 
and pioneer in Palestine. Born in Propoisk, Belorussia, Pe- 
vzner was a delegate to the First Zionist Congress (1897) anda 
member of the *Democratic Fraction. He contributed to *Ha- 
Shiloah and other Hebrew papers under the pen name Shemuel 
Ben-Natan. Pevzner graduated as an engineer from the Ber- 
lin Technical College and in 1905 emigrated to Erez Israel. He 
settled in Haifa and was one of the builders and developers of 
the town. Together with N. *Wilbuschewitz and S. Itzkovitz, 
he established the Atid factory, the first modern enterprise for 
the manufacture of oil and soap. He was one of the founders 
of Hadar ha-Carmel, the central Jewish quarter in Haifa, and 
head of its development committee from 1922 to 1927. Pevzner 
was also active in the development of the *Technion and the 
Reali High School in the town; a member of the community 
council; and a delegate to the Asefat ha-Nivharim. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Aharonovich, Hadar ha-Karmel (1958), 
7-21; Tidhar, 1 (1947), 354; I. Klausner, Oppozizyah le-Herzl (1960), 


index; S. Levin, Iggerot (1966), index. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


PEWTER PLATES. Pewter vessels began to spread through 


Europe in the 16" century when the tin mines became more 
fully exploited. In the 17" century they were most commonly 
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PEYREHORADE 


found in the homes of peasants, laborers, craftsmen, and mid- 
dle class merchants. At that time also, pewter vessels spread 
to Jewish homes in Western and Eastern Europe, both among 
the working classes and the middle classes. Only a few of the 
wealthy could afford to use silver, glass, or crystal plates, and 
Jews in distant villages in Eastern Europe and the impov- 
erished Jewish town dwellers continued to use pottery and 
wooden dishes. The smooth surface of pewter and its malle- 
ability appealed to the artist. The non-Jewish artist decorated 
pewter plates with subjects taken from Greek mythology, 
Christianity, and the Old and New Testaments; and the Jew- 
ish artist drew his inspiration from his own world, from Jew- 
ish tradition, Jewish life, and biblical stories. On the Passover 
seder plate, he depicted scenes such as members of a Jewish 
family reclining at the seder table, the Paschal sacrifice, the 
sages reclining at Bene Berak, and the four sons of the Hag- 
gadah. A tradition of Jewish wooden plates apparently pre- 
ceded the pewter, as a 15"*-century plate from Germany has 
been discovered. The origin of the Passover seder plate can be 
traced through the dress and appearance of the reclining fig- 
ures. The edge of the plate was generally decorated with Pass- 
over symbols, such as the order of the seder ceremony - the 
washing of the hands, etc. - or there were designs of the zo- 
diac and various plants and animals of symbolic significance. 
Most Jewish pewter plates are full of self-expression, charm, 
and individuality. Pewter plates were also used for the Purim 
gift offerings (mishloah manot). These were decorated with il- 
lustrations and quotations from the Book of Esther. Mordecai 
was depicted riding on the king’s horse which was inscribed 
with the Hebrew passage, “and of sending portions one to the 
other” (Esth. 9:22), and the plate often bore the Pisces sign of 
the zodiac, the sign of the month of Adar. There were pew- 
ter plates for Havdalah, bearing the Havdalah benedictions. 
They often showed a Jew performing the Havdalah ceremony 
with his family. These illustrations are based on those in min- 
hagim books and illuminated manuscripts. There are certainly 
pewter plates for Kiddush, showing the father of the house 
making the blessing over the wine, with the whole family sit- 
ting around the Sabbath table, but many of these have been 
lost. Though these pewter plates served their various pur- 
poses, throughout the year they decorated the Jewish home, 
adding to the Jewish sentiment and atmosphere. There were 
also plates which were mainly intended to adorn the Jewish 
home. The most popular subjects for these were biblical sto- 
ries such as, for example, the selling of Joseph, and this too 
was common in Persia. The Hebrew letter was also improved 
upon through the decorating of pewter plates as it had been 
neglected to a great extent after the invention of printing. In 
the late 18" century, pewter vessels were replaced by earthen- 
ware and glass, which began to spread through Europe. These 
were easier to clean, shinier, and more suited to the tastes of 
the Rococo and later periods. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: L.A. Mayer, Bibliography of Jewish Art (1967), 
index, s.v. 
[Yizhak Einhorn] 
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PEYREHORADE (Heb. S7N118 8”PD), town in Landes de- 
partment, S.W. France. A number of Marranos established 
themselves in Peyrehorade, at the latest by 1597. Under the 
name “Portuguese merchants,’ they formed a community 
around 1628, when they acquired a plot of land for a ceme- 
tery. In 1648, when a partial expulsion was decreed, there were 
42 Jewish families (about 200 persons) in the town. In about 
1700 only about 15 families remained there. Subsequently the 
number of Jews evidently increased because in 1747 the com- 
munity, which from then on is openly referred to as Jewish, 
acquired a second site for a cemetery. The existence of a syna- 
gogue is confirmed about 1728 (at the latest, 1747). The com- 
munity, by then well organized, had its own butchery and a 
ritual bath (mikveh), and supported three societies, the Sedaca, 
concerned with charitable activities, the Hebera, responsible 
for burial of the dead, and the Yesiba, dedicated to study. The 
Jews of Peyrehorade played an active role in the French Rev- 
olution. When the consistories were created, the community 
was at first attached to Bordeaux and later to Bayonne. In 
1826 a third cemetery was acquired, which was also used by 
the Jews of the surrounding areas. (In 1970 all three cemeter- 
ies were still in existence.) From 1826 Jews began to leave the 
town, and the synagogue was sold in 1898, its furnishings be- 
ing later removed to the synagogues of Biarritz and Bayonne. 
A few Jews were still living in Peyrehorade at the outbreak of 
World War I. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 453; E. Ginsburger, in: REJ, 
104 (1938), 35-69; G. Nahon, Communautés judéo-portugaises du sud- 
ouest de la France (mimeographed, 1969), passim. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


PEZINOK (Slovak Pezinok; Hung. Bazin; Ger. Poesing, 
Boesing), town in Slovakia (part of Czechoslovakia 1918-1991; 
since then the Slovak Republic). In 1450 Jews were permitted 
to live in Pezinok, which was inhabited by Germans and Slo- 
vaks. In 1529 Counts Wolfang and George von Pezinok and 
St. George, who were heavily in debt to Jews, began to im- 
prison local Jews. When the mutilated body of a young boy 
was found, it was deemed an act of Jewish ritual murder. The 
imprisoned Jews were tortured in the main square until they 
confessed to the murder and other crimes. On May 21, 1529, 
some 30 men, women, and children were burned at the stake. 
Only children under 10 were pardoned and were converted to 
Christianity. The pardon granted to the victims by Emperor 
Ferdinand 1 reached them late. Jews were prohibited to live 
in Pezinok or even spend a night. In 1540 the Protestant re- 
former Andreas *Osiander published a booklet repudiating 
the Pezinok blood libels and incriminating the count who 
started it. The booklet was attacked by Johann Eck and repu- 
diated by Martin *Luther. 

In 1609 the counts of the Palffy family allowed Jews to 
settle on their land and in Cajla (Zeile). They allowed them to 
build a synagogue and to lead a communal life. The prohibi- 
tion to live in Pezinok, except for the Palffy estates, continued 
until 1840; the community prospered but was forced to pay a 
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“toleration tax.’ In 1843 a German-language private school was 
opened; in 1856 it was taken over by the Jewish community. In 
1874 a new synagogue was built; it was destroyed in 1958. 

In 1781 there were 88 Jews on the Palffy estate. The cen- 
sus of 1785/87 lists 304 Jews. In 1830, there were 220; in 1840 
there were 271; in 1850 there were 280. In 1857 there were 540. 
In 1880 there were 321 Jews in Pezinok; in 1919, 359; in 1930, 
418; and in 1940, on the eve of the deportations, the Jewish 
community numbered 235. 

In spite of the economic prosperity and flourishing com- 
munal life (after the 1868 Hungarian Jewish Congress, the 
community chose the Orthodox path), the Jews were on shaky 
ground. In 1848-49, during the Spring of Nations, anti-Jewish 
disturbances swept the city. In 1918, at the end of the World 
War I, antisemitic demonstrations, abuse, and looting hit parts 
of Slovakia. Czechoslovak troops (the Legions) rescued the 
Jews of Pezinok and helped recover some of their property. 

Between the wars, Jewish communal life flourished, al- 
though the congregation was sometimes unable to pay its 
employees. The congregation had a variety of social, philan- 
thropic, and religious installations. The Zionist movement and 
the Jewish party were active in Pezinok. 

Everything changed after March 14, 1939, with the procla- 
mation of Slovak independence. German ss units entered Pe- 
zinok. On May 18 the Hlinka Guard (the Slovak Storm Troop- 
ers) assembled Jewish men in the synagogue, forcing them to 
demolish it and destroy the holy books. Jews were attacked 
in the streets and in their apartments. They were subjected to 
discriminatory legislation —- their property was appropriated 
by gentiles and their belongings were legally looted. 

In 1941 there were 175 Jews. In the summer of 1942, the 
Jews were deported to Auschwitz. German troops blew up 
the ancient cemetery, and the pulverized tombs were used as 
gravel in highway construction. The Germans used the empty 
space to train their dogs. Only a lapidarium was left to sym- 
bolize the former cemetery. 

Few Pezinok Jews returned. In 1947 there were 45 Jews. 
Sixteen local Jews participated in the anti-Nazi struggle. After 
1948-49 most of the Jews emigrated, largely to Israel. 

Maurice *Loewy, the French astronomer, member of 
the French Academy and for a time its president, was born 
in Pezinok. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Stern (ed.), (1893); H.L. Strack, The Jews 
and Human Sacrifice (1909), 204-5; J.C. (May 12, 1939), 30; MHJ, 1 
(1903), NOS. 329, 333, 335» 336, 3385 5 (1959); 8 (1965); 9 (1966); 10 (1967), 
index s.v. Bazin; V. Turcan, “Zidia v dejinach Pezinka,“ in: Vestn 1:45 
(January 1984); D. Dvoraova, “Zhlbin archivov, Pezinsky pogrom” in: 
Historickd Revue, 1:4, 34. E. Barkany-L. Dojc, Zidovské nabozenské 
obce na Slovensku, (1991), 67-73. 


[Yeshayahu Jelinek (24 ed.) ] 


PFEFFER, LEO (1910-1993), U.S. professor of constitutional 
law and constitutional lawyer. Pfeffer, who was born in Hun- 
gary, the son of an Orthodox rabbi, was taken to the U.S. in 
1912. He studied law at New York University and practiced pri- 
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PFEFFERKORN, JOHANNES 


vately from 1933 to 1945, when he accepted a position on the 
legal staff of the Commission of Law and Social Action, the 
legal and political arm of the ‘American Jewish Congress. In 
1947 he became assistant-director of the Commission and in 
1957 its director, as well as general counsel of the American 
Jewish Congress. In 1964 Pfeffer became special counsel of the 
Congress. From 1965 to 1980, he became professor of consti- 
tutional law and chairman of the political science department 
at Long Island University. He co-founded the Lawyers Consti- 
tutional Defense Committee (which later became part of the 
American Civil Liberties Union), an organization formed to 
provide legal services in defense of civil rights. 

A noted lecturer on constitutional issues, Pfeffer was rec- 
ognized as a specialist in the area of church-state relations and 
religious liberty. He participated as counsel in numerous cases 
decided by the U.S. Supreme Court and other of the nation’s 
appellate courts involving these issues. Pfeffer’s writings in- 
clude: Church, State and Freedom (19677); The Liberties of an 
American (19637); Creeds in Competition (1958; with Anson 
Phelps Stokes); Church and State in the U.S. (1964); and This 


Honourable Court (1965). 
[Julius J. Marcke] 


PFEFFERKORN, JOHANNES (Joseph; 1469-after 1521), 
apostate and anti-Jewish agitator. Originally from Moravia, 
Pfefferkorn claimed to have been educated by a relative, Meir 
Pfefferkorn, a dayyan in Prague. A butcher by profession, 
he was convicted of burglary and theft, but released on pay- 
ment of a fine. After his release, at the age of 36, he and his 
wife and children were converted to Christianity in Cologne 
(c. 1504), where he found employment. He put himself under 
the protection of the *Dominicans, who were quick to make 
use of him in their campaign against the Jews and their lit- 
erature. Between 1507 and 1509 Pfefferkorn wrote a number 
of anti-Jewish tracts: Judenspiegel (“Jews’ Mirror”), in which, 
incidentally, he spoke out against the *blood libel; Juden- 
beichte (“Jewish Confession”); Osterbuch (“Passover Book”); 
and Judenfeind (“Enemy of the Jews”). All were also published 
almost simultaneously in Latin translation. The treatises cer- 
tainly betrayed a thoroughgoing ignorance of rabbinic litera- 
ture. Pfefferkorn demanded the suppression of the Talmud; 
prohibition of usury; forced attendance at *Sermons to Jews 
(longstanding Dominican objectives); expulsion of the Jews 
from the last German cities which had sizable Jewish com- 
munities - *Frankfurt, *Worms, and *Regensburg - unless 
such attendance took place (they were in fact expelled from 
Regensburg in 1519); and their employment in the most me- 
nial tasks only. 

Through the influence of Emperor Maximilian’s pious 
sister Kunigunde, and the support of the Cologne Domini- 
cans, Pfefferkorn gained access to the emperor and in 1509 was 
empowered by him to confiscate any offending Jewish books, 
including prayer books, with the exception of the Bible. The 
confiscations took place on Friday, Sept. 8, 1509, in Frankfurt 
and subsequently in Mainz, Bingen, and other German cit- 
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ies. When the archbishop of Mainz, the Frankfurt city coun- 
cil, and various German princes intervened on behalf of the 
Jews, Pfefferkorn addressed a petition to the emperor (Zu 
Lob und Ere — “In Praise and Honor; 1510, also in Latin) in 
defense of his cause. Though the vacillating emperor ordered 
the return of the confiscated books, six weeks later, on May 
23, 1510, he was apparently influenced by an alleged *Host des- 
ecration and blood libel at *Brandenburg, and under pressure 
from his sister, he ordered the appointment of an investigat- 
ing commission. 


The Pfefferkorn-Reuchlin Controversy 

The commission was headed by the archbishop of Mainz, who 
appealed to theological faculties of Cologne, Erfurt, Heidel- 
berg, and the famous scholar and humanist Johannes *Reuch- 
lin, whose aid Pfefferkorn had tried in vain to enlist earlier. 
Pfefferkorn was to communicate the results to the emperor. 
When Pfefferkorn learned that Reuchlin’s opinion would be fa- 
vorable to the Talmud he assailed him in his Handspiegel wider 
und gegen die Juden (“Hand Mirror,’ 1511). Reuchlin replied 
in his Augenspiegel (“Eye-glass,’ 1511), strongly attacking Pfef- 
ferkorn and his backers, and thereby starting one of the great 
literary controversies of history, in reality a battle between the 
reactionary and the liberal parties within the Church. It oc- 
curred at a time when the tide of humanism was rising, and 
most German humanists rallied to Reuchlin’s side. Erasmus, 
the Rotterdam humanist, though not exerting himself on Re- 
uchlin’s behalf, termed Pfefferkorn “a criminal Jew who had 
become a most criminal Christian” In September 1511 Pfeffer- 
korn preached against the Augenspiegel outside a Frankfurt 
church, but the main battle was now fought between Reuch- 
lin and the Cologne theologians. When the emperor visited 
Cologne in 1512, Reuchlin’s enemies obtained from him an in- 
terdiction against the Augenspiegel, and in the same year Pfef- 
ferkorn issued his Brandspiegel (“Burning Glass”), an even 
more vituperative attack on Reuchlin and the Jews. Reuchlin 
submitted a further defense; the emperor imposed silence on 
both sides in June 1513. 

The conflict echoed in the papal court and Pope Leo x set 
up a special ecclesiastical tribunal at Speyer to deal with the 
matter (November 1513). The judgment of March 1514, favor- 
able to Reuchlin, was torn down by Pfefferkorn in Cologne, 
and in the same year he published a further tract, Die Sturm- 
glocke (“Alarm Bell”); however, he was taken to task for break- 
ing the silence imposed by the emperor. A scandal connected 
with another apostate named Rapp was used by Ulrich van 
Hutten, Crotus Rubianus, and other supporters of Reuchlin to 
discredit Pfefferkorn and in 1516 they issued the Epistolae Ob- 
scurorum Virorum (“Letters of Obscure Men”), a virulent but 
effective satire on Pfefferkorn, the Dominicans, and all they 
stood for. In retaliation Pfefferkorn published his defense (Bes- 
chirmung..., 1516, also in Latin) and a further attack on Reuch- 
lin (Streibuechlein - “Polemic”) in the same year. In 1520 the 
pope finally decided against Reuchlin, though by this time the 
proceedings were so far removed from the original controversy 
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against Jewish literature that the decision did not interfere with 
David *Bomberg’s first printing of the Talmud, then in process 
in Venice. Pfefferkorn fired his last triumphant shot in 1521 with 
Eine Mitleidige Clag (“A Pitiful Complaint”), which Graetz de- 
scribes as the most impudent and obscene of all his lampoons, 
and for which the printer, but not the author, was imprisoned. 
The outpourings from the other side were equally intemperate. 
Though his opponents were exaggerating somewhat when they 
described Pfefferkorn as a complete ignoramus, his knowledge 
of Jewish sources was minimal and his acquaintance with Latin 
nonexistent. Leading historians have come to the conclusion 
that Pfefferkorn received substantial help in the preparation of 
his treatises from his Dominican mentors. The effect of the epi- 
sode was to bring about a considerable decline in the prestige 
of the Church. As S. Baron has pointed out, it was not merely 
by coincidence that Martin *Luther promulgated his thesis in 
1517, at the height of the Pfefferkorn-Reuchlin controversy. The 
name Pfefferkorn became proverbial for unprincipled denigra- 
tors of their own origin and faith. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baron, Social’, 13 (1969), 184ff., Graetz, 
Gesch, 9 (1891*), index; Graetz, Hist, 4 (1894), 422ff; K.H. Ger- 
schmann, in: Zeitschrift fuer Religions-und Geistesgeschichte, 21 (1969), 
166-71; S.A. Hirsch, Book of Essays (1905), 73-115; idem, Cabbalists 
and Other Essays (1922), 197-215; I. Kracauer, Geschichte der Juden 
in Frankfurt, 1 (1925), 247 ff; A. Freimann and EF Kracauer, Frankfort 
(1929), 48-59; H.L. Strack, Das Blut (1911°), 171-2; M. Spanier, in: 
ZGDJ, 6 (1936), 209-29; A. Kober, Cologne (1940), 168ff.; M. Brod, 
Johannes Reuchlin und sein Kampf (1965), index. 


°PFEIFFER, ROBERT HENRY (1892-1958), U.S. Protestant 
Bible scholar and Assyriologist. Pfeiffer taught at Harvard Uni- 
versity from 1922, after serving in the ministry of the Method- 
ist Church from 1916 to 1919. He directed the Harvard-Bagh- 
dad School excavations at Nuzi, Iraq (from 1928), and from 
1931 served as curator of the Harvard Semitic Museum. 
Pfeiffer is mainly known for his Introduction to the Old 
Testament (1941, 1952) and its sequel History of New Testament 
Times, With an Introduction to the Apocrypha (1949). These 
works and his The Books of the Old Testament (1957) show a 
marked influence of his major professors at Harvard, George 
Foot Moore and William R. Arnold. It was the influence of 
the latter and the writings of A. Klostermann that led him 
to isolate the earliest Hebrew historical source that includes 
11 Samuel 9-20 and 1 Kings 1-2, published as The Hebrew Iliad 
with general and chapter introductions by William G. Pollard, 
and to claim that the priest Ahimaaz, the biographer of David, 
was “the father of history,’ history being defined as a narra- 
tive of past events dominated by great ideas. Pfeiffer’s works in 
the field of Assyriology included The Archives of Shilwateshub 
(1932); Excavations at Nuzi, volumes 2 (1933) and 4 (with E.R. 
Lacheman, 1942); One Hundred New Selected Nuzi Texts (with 
E.A. *Speiser, 1936); and State Letters of Assyria (1935). 
Pfeiffer wrote a number of papers on literary, philologi- 
cal, and historical critical problems of the Bible. His com- 
ments on New Testament subjects followed the methodol- 
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ogy of his teaching, which was distinguished by a traditional 
Christian approach. He was editor of the Journal of Biblical 


Literature, 1943-47. per Gaba 
ev Garber 


PFORZHEIM, city in Baden, Germany. The first reference to 
the presence of Jews dates from the 13" century. In 1267 the 
discovery of the corpse of a drowned girl gave rise to a *blood 
libel against the Jewish community, and their communal lead- 
ers were killed. Their martyrdom was extolled in religious 
verse and the day of their death (20 Tammuz) set aside as a 
fast day. The community was almost annihilated during the 
*Black Death persecutions of 1349. In the 15" century a few 
*Schutzjuden lived in Pforzheim. In the early 16" century J. 
*Reuchlin, the renowned humanist, intervened on behalf of 
the Jews of Pforzheim with Margrave Philip 1 (1479-1533). 
Expelled with all the Jews of *Baden in 1614, they returned in 
1670. The handful of Jewish families in Pforzheim in the 18* 
century dealt mainly in cattle, leather, and cloth. Prior to 1812, 
worship was conducted in a private home, but in that year a 
synagogue was built. It remained in use until 1893, when a new 
synagogue was built, later renovated in 1930. A cemetery was 
consecrated in 1846 and a school founded in 1832. The commu- 
nity increased from 101 in 1801 to 287 in 1875 and continued to 
grow, in part due to the flourishing jewelry industry; by 1900 
it had reached 535, and by 1927 around 1,000. By June 1933 the 
Jewish population had fallen to 770 (1.1% of the total popula- 
tion). In the 20" century Jews were important in the financial 
and industrial life of the city. With the rise of Nazism, Jew- 
ish enterprises were boycotted and the community was fur- 
ther depleted through emigration, largely to the U.S. and Erez 
Israel. On Nov. 10, 1938, the synagogue was desecrated and 
partly demolished. One hundred and eighty-three Jews were 
deported to the *Gurs concentration camp on Oct. 22, 1940; 21 
returned after the war. They were affiliated with the *Karlsruhe 
community and possessed a new cemetery. A memorial was 
erected in 1967 on the site of the synagogue. In 1976 there were 
120 Jews in the city. In 1994 a Jewish community was founded 
in Pforzheim, which numbered 434 in 2004. The majority of 
the members are immigrants from the former Soviet Union. 
A new community center functioned from 2006. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Germania Judaica, 2 (1968), 654-5; F. 
Hundsnurscher and G. Taddey, Die juedischen Gemeinden in Baden 
(1968); Salfeld, Martyrol, index; px, Germanyah; G. Braendle (ed.), 
Gurs - Vorhoelle von Auschwitz. Antisemitismus in Pforzheim 
1920-1980 (1980); idem, Die juedischen Mitbuerger der Stadt Pfor- 
zheim (1985); G. Braendle and W. Zink, Juedische Gotteshaeuser in 
Pforzheim (1990); M. Preuss, Der juedische Friedhof auf der Schanz 
in Pforzheim (1994); G. Braendle, Juedisches Pforzheim. Einladung 
zur Spurensuche (Orte juedischer Kultur) (2001). WEBSITES: www. 
alemannia-judaica.de; www.jgm-net.de/Baden/pforzhm.html]; www. 
israelitische-kultusgemeinde-pforzheim.de. 


[Larissa Daemmig (24 ed.)] 


PFORZHEIMER, CARL HOWARD (1879-1957), U.S. busi- 
nessman, public servant, and bibliophile. Pforzheimer, who 
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was born in New York City, established in 1901 a brokerage 
business that became well known for its underwriting of oil 
securities at a time when the U.S. financial community gener- 
ally regarded such issues as a poor risk. Active in Westchester 
County public affairs, he served as chairman of the Westches- 
ter County Emergency Work Bureau (1931-35); the Westches- 
ter County Commission on Government, whose work subse- 
quently led to the promulgation of Westchester’s Home Rule 
Charter; and the Westchester County Planning Commission. 
Pforzheimer was a trustee of the Jewish Publication Society 
of America and of Montefiore Hospital, and a supporter of 
the Jewish Division of the New York Public Library. He was 
a rare-book and manuscript collector who assembled one of 
the finest private collections in the U.S. (including a Guten- 
berg Bible). Pforzheimer compiled a three-volume catalog of 
his collection for scholarly use. 


PHALSBOURG, little town in Moselle department, N.E. 
France. Between 1680 and 1691, Louis xIv’s minister, Lou- 
vois, authorized two Jewish families to settle there; these in- 
creased to four in 1702, eight in 1747, and 12 in 1770; on several 
occasions they were threatened with expulsion. Two Jews ac- 
quired merchants’ licenses in 1768 and this right was ratified 
by the Conseil d'Etat. The synagogue was erected in 1772 and 
rebuilt in 1857; the cemetery dates from 1796. From 1807 un- 
til around 1920 Phalsbourg was the seat of a rabbinate (which 
also served the neighboring communities of Sarrebourg, Mit- 
telbronn, Lixheim, etc.) whose incumbents included Mayer 
Heyman (1827-37), the model for the Reb-Sichel of Erckmann- 
Chatrian, and Lazare *Isidor (1837-47), future chief rabbi of 
France. From the close of the 19 century the Jewish popula- 
tion decreased from 159 in 1880, to 89 in 1931, and 48 in 1970. 
During World War 11, nine Jews of Phalsbourg died when they 
were being deported and two were shot. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Kahn, in: Revue juive de Lorraine, 8 (1932), 


253-6. 
[Gilbert Cahen] 


PHARAOH. The Egyptian expression per a’o (“the Great 
House”), transcribed and vocalized pir‘u in Akkadian and par 
in Hebrew, did not originally designate the king of Egypt, but 
rather his palace, and was used in this sense in Egyptian texts 
until the middle of the 18» dynasty (c. 1575-1308 B.C.E.). Cir- 
cumlocutions were frequently used to specify the king in the 
texts of the 18 dynasty, and during the reign of the great con- 
queror and empire-builder, Thutmosis 11 (c. 1490-1436 B.C.E.), 
per a0, i.e., the palace, began to appear as another such des- 
ignation, just as in more modern times “The Sublime Porte” 
meant the Turkish sultan. The Egyptian texts never used this 
designation, however, as part of the official titulary of the king, 
although from the 224 dynasty on (c. 945-730 B.C.E.), it was 
regularly added, in popular speech, to the king’s personal 
name. In the non-Egyptian sources, particularly in the Bible 
where it occurs not infrequently, Pharaoh always means the 
king of Egypt, although frequently the earlier usage, without 
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the addition of the king’s personal name, is followed. Attempts 
have been made by modern scholarship to identify the Pha- 
raoh of the oppression and of the Exodus with various rulers 
of the 19” dynasty, but unanimous consensus on the identity 


has not yet been reached. 
[Alan Richard Schulman] 


PHARAOH AND THE EGYPTIANS IN THE AGGADAH 


Influence of Jews’ Experience in Roman Egypt 

Rabbinic references to the biblical Egyptians are almost in- 
variably hostile and they are probably strongly colored by the 
unfortunate experiences of the Jews in Roman Egypt. Ancient 
Alexandria was the birthplace of racial antisemitism and the 
scene of major pogroms in 38, 66, and 116-117 C.E. Egyptian 
Jewry outside of Alexandria was massacred toward the end 
of Trajan’s reign. The Egyptians, even more than the Greeks, 
were, according to Josephus, the Jews’ bitterest enemies and 
the originators of the worst libels against them. 

The rabbis, accordingly, depicted the ancient Egyptians 
as uniformly evil and depraved - ugly both in appearance and 
character. Thus, when Abraham approached Egypt, he is said 
to have warned Sarah that Egypt was a center of sexual im- 
morality (Sifra 7:11, end; Jos., Ant., 1:162). Moreover, Abraham 
pointed out, they were entering “a country whose inhabitants 
are ugly and black” (Gen. R. 40:4), evidently a reflection of the 
racial contempt harbored by the relatively fair-skinned Sem- 
ites for the darkskinned Hamites. 

When Pharaoh, “this wicked man” (Tanh. B., Gen. 33), 
took Sarah for himself, he was, according to the Midrash, duly 
informed by her that she was a married woman; but this did 
not deter him from trying to seduce her (Gen. R. 41:2). He was, 
however, whipped by an angel and stricken with leprosy. 


Leper Motif 

Leprosy figures repeatedly in the punishments inflicted or 
threatened on the Egyptians. The Pharaoh of the oppression 
became a leper and sought to cure himself by bathing in the 
blood of Hebrew children specially slain for this purpose (Ex. 
R. 1:34). Also, the Egyptian people were smitten with leprosy 
along with the inflammation of boils (ibid. 11:6). The leper 
motif was probably a literary vengeance for the Egyptian cal- 
umny that the Israelites of the Exodus were lepers (Jos., Ap- 
ion, 1:229, 233ff., 305ff.), while the slaughter of the Hebrew 
children in Egypt evidently alludes to the atrocities commit- 
ted in the course of the Jewish uprising and its suppression 
in 116-117 C.E. 


Potiphar’s Wife 

Not surprisingly, Potiphar’s wife becomes, in rabbinic lit- 
erature, the seductress par excellence, a shameless, wicked 
woman (Ruth R. 6:1), who behaved “like an animal,” was will- 
ing to murder her husband (Gen. R. 87:4-5), and went to fan- 
tastic lengths to win Joseph’s love (Yoma 35b; Sot 36b). 


Potiphar and Pharaoh 
Even Potiphar, who according to the biblical account, be- 
stowed many favors upon Joseph, as well as the Pharaoh who 
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raised the Hebrew prisoner to the position of vizier and wel- 
comed his family to Egypt, are treated by the rabbis with dis- 
dain and even outright hostility. Potiphar, “an Egyptian - a 
cunning man” (Gen. R. 86:3), had purchased Joseph for the 
purpose of sodomy, and was appropriately punished by cas- 
tration (Sot. 13b). He was not even justified in having Joseph 
imprisoned, despite his wife's accusations, for he knew Joseph 
to be innocent, and, indeed, told him so (Gen. R. 87:9). When 
Joseph became ruler of Egypt, he sentenced his former master 
to lifelong imprisonment (Mid. Ps. to 105:7). 


Pharaoh and Judah 

Pharaoh, repeatedly consigned by the Midrash among “the 
wicked” (Gen. R. 89:4), was said to have been charged by 
Judah with making false promises and indulging in pederasty, 
and in his anger Judah threatened to kill both Joseph and Pha- 
raoh and, indeed, to destroy all Egypt (ibid. 93:6). Judah's furi- 
ous threats no doubt personify and reflect the savage fighting 
in Egypt and Cyrene during the Jewish rising in 116/117 C.E. 


Pharaoh and Joseph 

Even Joseph had scant respect for his royal benefactor. When- 
ever he wanted to make a false oath, he would swear in Pha- 
raoh’s name (Gen R. 91:7). When presenting some of his broth- 
ers to Pharaoh (Gen. 47:2), Joseph chose the weakest among 
them in order to avoid having them drafted into Egyptian 
military service. This Midrash seems to reflect rabbinic op- 
position to Jewish mercenaries who for centuries had been 
serving Egypt's rulers. 


Oppression and Enslavement of the Hebrews 

In line with the anti-Egyptian attitude of the rabbis, the Pha- 
raoh of the oppression was depicted by some as identical with 
the Pharaoh of Joseph's time. He was not “new” (Ex. 1:8), only 
his anti-Israelite decrees were new. It was not that “he knew 
not Joseph” but in his ingratitude he deliberately ignored the 
fact that Joseph had ever existed, and he gratuitously initiated 
the persecution of the Hebrews (Sot. 11a). Thus, even the best 
of the Pharaohs who had promoted Joseph and invited the Is- 
raelites to settle in Egypt, turned out to be a wicked rogue. 

According to one rabbinic view, however, the initiative 
to oppress and enslave the Hebrews was taken not by Pharaoh 
himself but by his Egyptian subjects. At first he opposed this 
plan on the grounds that “were it not for Joseph we would not 
be alive”; but the Egyptians deposed him, restoring him after 
three months on the express condition that he would do as 
they wished (Ex. R. 1:8). This interesting interpretation was 
probably designed to justify the severe punishment of the 
Egyptian people. 

Having cunningly enslaved the Israelites, Pharaoh im- 
posed on them increasingly onerous tasks, often endangering 
their lives, and brutally burning or immuring infants and even 
adults in unfinished buildings whenever the Israelites failed to 
complete their work quota (Sot. 11a-b; Ex. R. 1:10—-11, 18:9). 


Casting of Hebrew Infants into River 
The decree to cast the infants into the river (Ex. 1:22) applied 
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to the Egyptians, too, because Pharaoh was misled by his as- 
trologers who were not sure whether the savior of Israel would 
be a Hebrew or an Egyptian (Sot. 12a), a legend which must 
have been influenced by the Egyptian stories that Moses was 
an Egyptian. The Hebrew girls who were to be spared were 
meant to be reserved to satisfy the sexual appetites of the 
Egyptians (Ex. R. 1:18). 


Egyptian Immorality 

Pharaoh is also charged with having claimed divine honors for 
himself (ibid. 8:12; Tanh. B., Ex. 16) - anormal practice among 
Egyptian rulers down to Roman times - and with an attempt 
to seduce the Hebrew midwives (Ex. R. 1:15). 

Egyptian immorality is a constantly recurring theme in 
rabbinic literature, due presumably to actual observation of 
the contemporary Egyptian scene. The killing of the Egyptian 
taskmaster by Moses (Ex. 2:12) was justified by the rabbis on 
the grounds that the Egyptian had violated the wife of the He- 
brew slave and, having been detected by her husband, was on 
the point of beating him to death (Ex. R. 1:28; Lev. R. 32:4; cf. 
Targ. Ps-Jon., Lev. 24:10). Even when the Egyptians were pur- 
suing the Israelites into the Red Sea, they were like “inflamed 
stallions” driven on by expectations of sexual orgies. 

Only Pharaoh's daughter who rescued Moses from the 
river is given favorable treatment, and her bathing in the river 
is interpreted as ritual immersion for the purpose of prosely- 
tization (Sot. 12b; Ex. R. 1:23). Although a firstborn, she was 
saved because of Moses’ prayer (Ex. R. 18:3). 


Legend of Moses’ Taking Pharaoh’s Crown 

The legend of the infant Moses taking Pharaoh’s crown and 
placing it on his own head (Ex. R. 1:26, et al.) apparently al- 
ludes, not as is commonly believed, to the plagues that Moses 
was to bring on Egypt, but to the messianic redemption when 
the kingdoms of the gentiles - including that of the Egyp- 
tians - would disappear. Significantly, an early Midrash pre- 
dicts that all the plagues of Egypt would be repeated in Rome 
(Tanh. B., Ex. 15b, 22a-b). 


Moses’ Treatment of Pharaoh 

Despite Pharaoh’s overweening arrogance, Moses was com- 
manded by God to treat him with the deference and respect 
due to a king (Ex. R. 7:3), a widely current political concept 
promoted by those rabbis who favored cooperation with the 
Roman authorities as being ultimately in the best interests of 
the Jews. Nevertheless, Pharaoh cut a sorry figure during the 
Exodus when he was thoroughly humbled, being compelled 
to look for Moses and Aaron at night, mocked and derided by 
the Hebrew children, and begging Moses to take the Israelites 
out of Egypt (Mekh., Bo, 13; Tanh. B., Ex. 26). This humiliation 
as well as the ten plagues and the drowning of the Egyptian 
host in the Red Sea were, however, well-deserved. 


Depiction of Plague of Firstborn 

The plague of the firstborn, in particular, is depicted in lurid 
colors. None could escape, for even the lowest classes hated 
the Hebrews and desired their humiliation and persecution 
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(Mekh., Bo, 13: Tanh. B., Ex. 22). Only those Egyptians who 
joined the “mixed multitude” (Ex. 12:38), celebrated the Pass- 
over with the Israelites, and left Egypt with them, were saved 
from the plague (Ex. R. 18:10). 

Jewish animosity toward the Egyptians found eloquent 
expression in the Passover Haggadah, where the plagues which 
befell the Egyptians - both in Egypt and at the Red Sea - were 
homiletically multiplied many times over (cf. Mekh., Amalek, 
2; Ex. R. 23:9). 


Conciliatory Spirit of Later Rabbis 
In the light of such bitter Egyptian-Jewish enmity, it is all the 
more remarkable that within little more than a century after 
the bloodbath of Egyptian Jewry, R. Jonathan, a fervently pa- 
triotic rabbi, is reported to have said that when the minister- 
ing angels wished to chant a song of praise before God at the 
time when the Israelites were saved at the Red Sea, He re- 
buked them, saying, “The work of my hands [the Egyptians] 
is drowning in the sea, and you want to chant a song before 
me!” (Sanh. 39b; Meg. 10b). Although the parallel versions in 
the Palestinian Midrashim (Ex. R. 23:7; Tanh. B. 11, 60; Mid. 
Ps. to 106:2) transfer God’s concern from the Egyptians to 
Israel, it appears that R. Jonathan’s statement, as preserved in 
the Babylonian Talmud, is the original version. Indeed one of 
the reasons for which, on Passover, the entire Hallel is recited 
only on the first day is that on the seventh day the Egyptians 
were drowned (pdRK 189). In the same conciliatory spirit, 
some rabbis believed that Pharaoh was not drowned in the 
Red Sea, but lived to become king of Nineveh and lead the 
people in repentance in response to Jonah’s warning (PdRE 43; 
Mekh., Be-shallah, 6; cf. Jonah 3:4 ff). 

[Moses Aberbach] 


IN ISLAM 


Pharaoh of the *Koran is the king who oppressed the people of 
Israel in *Egypt; Musa (*Moses) and Hartin (*Aaron) negoti- 
ated with him. In accordance with the counsel of his advisors, 
among them Haman, Pharaoh ordered that all male children 
be killed (Sura 2:46; 7:137). Asiya, the wife of Pharaoh, adopted 
Moses, who had been found in an ark (28:9). Pharaoh believed 
that he was god and therefore ordered Haman to erect a tower 
which would reach the heavens, thereby enabling him to wage 
war against the god of Moses (28:38; 40:38). He severely penal- 
ized those who returned to God, including his righteous wife 
(7:111; 26:45). A description of the mission of Moses and Aaron 
is found in Humayyas. Several conversations which Moses 
and Aaron had with Pharaoh are given in the *Koran. There 
is a great degree of similarity in content between Humayya’s 
description and the dialogue of Sura 20:49-56. Pharaoh con- 
spired to kill Moses (Sura 26:33). One of the believers, who 
is not mentioned by name, attempted to save Moses (40:29). 
The unbelieving wives of the believers Noah and Lot are con- 
trasted with Pharaoh’s wife, who unlike her husband, was a 
believer (66:10-11). When Pharaoh saw his people drown- 
ing in the sea, he repented and believed in Allah (10:90-92). 
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Indeed, it is not explicitly stated in the Book of Exodus that 
Pharaoh drowned; this can be deduced from Psalms 136:15. 
Therefore, there is a suggestion in the aggadah that Pharaoh 
was saved. Humayya, however, knew that Allah did not take 
notice of Pharaoh's prayer and that he drowned (34:19). This 
view also appears in Muslim legend. After Pharaoh asked to 
repent, Gabriel closed Pharaoh’s mouth with the mud of the 
sea, thus making him unable to repeat the verse: “I believe 
that there is no god but He in whom the people of Israel be- 
lieve” (10:90). Muslim legends greatly influenced later Jewish 
aggadah. *Muhammad obviously was confused concerning 
Asiya, since she plays the same role in the Koran as Pharaoh's 
daughter does in the Bible. Pharaoh was very cruel to her be- 
cause she was an Israelite. Various stories are related about her 
death: she was cast down upon a rock; Pharaoh whipped her 
to death, but she did not feel the pain. 
[Haim Zew Hirschberg] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.H. Gardiner, Egyptian Grammar (1957°), 
71-76. IN THE AGGADAH: Ginzberg, Legends, 7 (1938), 368-70 (in- 
dex). IN ISLAM: Tabari, Tafsir, 20 (1328 A.H.), 19-22; Tha‘labi, Qisas 
(1356 A.H.), 140-68; Kisa’i, Qisas (1356 A.H.), 195-224; G. Weil (ed.), 
The Bible, the Koran, and the Talmud (1846); J. Horovitz, Koranische 
Untersuchungen (1926), 56; J. W. Hirschberg, Juedische und christliche 
Lehren im vor-und fruehislamischen Arabien (1939), 61-62, 129-34. 


PHARISEES (Heb. 0°w175, Perushim), a Jewish religious and 
political party or sect during the Second Temple period which 
emerged as a distinct group shortly after the Hasmonean re- 
volt, about 165-160 B.c.E. They were probably successors of 
the Hasideans (or *Hasidim), an earlier Jewish sect which 
promoted the observance of Jewish ritual and the study of the 
Torah. The Pharisees considered themselves the traditional 
followers of Ezra, whom they cherished, after Moses, as the 
founder of Judaism, maintaining the validity of the Oral Law 
as well as of the Torah as the source of their religion. They 
tried to adapt old codes to new conditions, believed in a com- 
bination of free will and predestination, in the resurrection 
of the dead, and in recompense for this life in the next. At 
first relatively small in number, the Pharisees came to repre- 
sent, by the first century c.£., the religious beliefs, practices, 
and social attitudes of the vast majority of the Jewish people. 
They attempted to imbue the masses with a spirit of holiness, 
based on a scrupulous observance of the Torah, by spread- 
ing traditional religious teaching. So greatly did the religious 
values prevail over the political in the Pharisaic framework 
that, in contrast to the *Zealots, they were willing to submit 
to foreign domination - so long as it did not interfere with 
their inner way of life - rather than support an impious gov- 
ernment of their own. 


Origin of the Name 

The meaning of the word “Pharisee” is uncertain. It is generally 
believed that the name derives from a Hebrew stem, parash 
(“to be separated”), hence “Pharisee” would mean “the sepa- 
rated ones” or the “separatists” (cf. Kid. 66a, where this mean- 
ing is clearly implied). According to some scholars, “Pharisee” 
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would mean “those who are set apart’, i.e., avoiding contact 
with others for reasons of ritual purity, or those who “sepa- 
rated themselves” from the heathens (Gal. 2:12 ff.) and from 
the heathenizing tendencies and forces in their own nations, 
such as the *Sadducees. 


History of the Pharisees 

The Pharisees’ first bid for power was made in a period two 
centuries after the Babylonian exile during the struggle to re- 
move the Temple and religious control from the sole leader- 
ship of the aristocratic Sadducees. The inception of the syna- 
gogue worship traced to this time is seen as an attempt by the 
Pharisees to undermine the privileged authority exercised 
by the Sadducees. Ceremonies originally part of the Temple 
cult were carried over to the home, and learned men of non- 
priestly descent began to play an important role in national 
religious affairs. While the priesthood exhausted itself in the 
round of Temple ritual, the Pharisees found their main func- 
tion in teaching and preaching the law of God. 

The conflict between the lay and priestly factions of the 
supreme council and tribunal, the Sanhedrin, regarding the 
interpretation of the Torah when decisions were required on 
questions arising in daily life, gave the Pharisees the oppor- 
tunity to incorporate popular customs and traditions into the 
Temple cult and the religious life of the people. In general, the 
Pharisees admitted the validity of an evolutionary and non- 
literal approach toward the legal decisions and regarded the 
legal framework of the Oral Law as equally valid as the Writ- 
ten Law. A serious conflict eventually developed between 
the Pharisees and the Sadducees over the approach to these 
problems, and two distinct parties emerged, with theological 
differences entangled with politics. The antagonism between 
Pharisees and Sadducees extended to many spheres outside 
the religious domain and eventually became a fundamental 
and distinctive one. Under John Hyrcanus, the Pharisees were 
expelled from membership in the Sanhedrin and branded 
with the name Perushim, “the separated ones.” They took the 
name as their own, but used its alternate Hebrew meaning, 
“the exponents” of the law. Pharisaic strongholds of learning 
were later founded by such “exponents” as Shammai and Hil- 
lel, and Ishmael and Akiva. 

By the time of the Hasmonean revolt, it had become evi- 
dent that the Pharasaic theological doctrines were giving ut- 
terance to the hopes of the oppressed masses and affecting the 
entire life of the Jews. This hope was especially seen in doc- 
trines which included belief in the resurrection of the dead, 
the Day of Judgment, reward and retribution in the life after 
death, the coming of the Messiah, and the existence of angels, 
and also divine foreknowledge along with man’s free choice 
of, and therefore responsibility for, his deeds. These beliefs 
touched on the theological foundations of life. 


Concept of God 

Based on the sayings of the prophets, the Pharisees conceived 
of God as an omnipotent spiritual Being, all-wise, all-knowing, 
all-just, and all-merciful. They taught that God loved all His 
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creatures and asked man to walk in His ways, to act justly, and 
to love kindness. Though all-knowing and omnipotent, God 
endowed man with the power to choose between good and 
evil. He created in him two impulses, a good one and a bad, 
advised him to do good, and gave him the Torah as a guide. 
Since God was transcendent, He could not be comprehended 
in anthropomorphic terms, nor could His totality of being be 
designated with a name. Several terms were used merely to 
describe some attributes of God. The Pharisees spoke of God 
as “The Creator of the World” (Bore Olam), “the Place” (Ha- 
Makom), “the Divine Presence” (Shekhinah), and so forth. 


Free Will and Divine Retribution 

In opposition to the Sadducean belief that God took little 
cognizance of and little interest in human affairs, the Phari- 
sees held that everything in the world was ordained by God, 
but that man had it in his power to choose between good and 
evil. Although “fate does not cooperate in every action,’ and 
although God could determine man’s choice of conduct, He 
left the choice open to man himself. In talmudic reports the 
followers of the Pharisees declare, “Everything is in the hands 
of God but the fear of God” (Ber. 33b), and although “every- 
thing is foreseen, yet freedom of choice is given” (Avot 3:16). 
As the Talmud puts it, “If man chooses to do good, the heav- 
enly powers help him. If he chooses to do evil, they leave the 
way open to him” (Shab. 104a). This belief in man’s responsi- 
bility for his actions led to the Pharisaic doctrine of divine ret- 
ribution. For the Pharisees, man would be rewarded or pun- 
ished in the next life according to his conduct. This belief in 
divine retribution also rests on the more basic idea that man’s 
existence is not limited to this life alone. 


Resurrection 

According to the Talmud and the New Testament, the Phari- 
sees believed in the resurrection of the dead. This belief in an- 
other world makes possible the belief in divine justice in the 
face of apparent injustices on earth. Ideas of immortality and 
resurrection are generally attributed to Greek or Persian ori- 
gins, yet to the Pharisees it was a genuine Jewish belief based 
on passages in the Torah. 


Place of the Torah 

For the Pharisees, the Torah God gave to Moses consisted of 
the Written and the Oral Law, and both were truth. The di- 
vine revelations in the first five books of Moses were supple- 
mented and explained by the prophets and the unwritten 
tradition, and were intended to guide men in the right way 
of life. The Torah, they felt, was the center of their teachings 
and sufficient for all men and all times. Their view of the law 
was that its commandments were to be interpreted in con- 
formity with the standard and interpretation of the rabbis of 
each generation, and to be made to harmonize with advanced 
ideas. Therefore, when a precept was outgrown, it was to be 
given a more acceptable meaning, so that it would harmonize 
with the truth resulting from God-given reason. The law must 
be understood according to the interpretation of the teach- 
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ers who are endowed with God-given reason to do so. When 
the letter of the law seemed to oppose conscience, it was to 
be taken, accordingly, in its spirit. The Mosaic law of “an eye 
for an eye’, for instance, was interpreted to refer to monetary 
compensation and not retaliation. The Pharisees generated a 
ramified system of hermeneutics and found no great difficulty 
in harmonizing Torah teachings with their advanced ideas, or 
in finding their ideas implied or hinted at in the words of the 
Torah. It was due to this progressive tendency, therefore, that 
the Pharisaic interpretation of Judaism continued to develop 
and remain a vital force in Jewry. 

For discussion of the evolution of the Oral Law and its 
relation to the Torah, see *Oral Law and *Talmud. 


Synagogue Worship 

The Pharisees believed that, since God was everywhere, he 
could be worshiped both in and outside the Temple, and was 
not to be invoked by sacrifices alone. They thus fostered the 
synagogue as a place of worship, study, and prayer, and raised 
it to a central and important place in the life of the people, 
rivalling the Temple. 


Relation to the New Testament 

While the Pharisees, as a whole, set a high ethical standard 
for themselves, not all lived up to it. It is mistakenly held that 
New Testament references to them as “hypocrites” or “off- 
spring of vipers” (Matt. 3:7; Luke 18:9 ff., etc.) are applicable 
to the entire group. However, the leaders were well aware of 
the presence of the insincere among their numbers, described 
by the Pharisees themselves in the Talmud as “sore spots” or 
“plagues of the Pharisaic party” (Sot. 3:4 and 22b). The apostle 
Paul himself had been a Pharisee, was a son of a Pharisee, and 
was taught by one of the sect’s most eminent scholars, Gama- 
liel of Jerusalem. Pharisaic doctrines have more in common 
with those of Christianity than is supposed, having prepared 
the ground for Christianity with such concepts as Messianism, 
the popularization of monotheism and apocalypticism, and 
with such beliefs as life after death, resurrection of the dead, 
immortality, and angels. 

The active period of Pharisaism extended well into the 
second century c.E. and was most influential in the develop- 
ment of Orthodox Judaism. The Pharisees were deeply ear- 
nest in the religion of their forefathers, represented the most 
stable elements in their religion, and were most instrumental 
in preserving and transmitting Judaism. Unlike the Zealots, 
they rejected the appeal to force and violence, believing that 
God was in control of history and that every true Jew should 
live in accordance with the Torah. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the Pharisees devoted much of their efforts to edu- 
cation. After the destruction of Jerusalem in 70 C.E., it was the 
synagogues and the schools of the Pharisees that continued 
to function and to promote Judaism. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: GENERAL: J.W. Lightly, Jewish Sects and Par- 
ties in the Time of Jesus (1925); R.T. Herford, Judaism in the New Tes- 
tament Period (1928); G.E. Moore, Judaism in the First Centuries of 
the Christian Era, 3 vols. (1927-30); S. Zeitlin, History of the Second 
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sage of the Tribes through Armenia as is usually claimed, but 
more probably to the Jerusalem exiles’ easy (harmonyah, “har- 
monious’) route. 

Armenia has further been identified with the biblical 
Togarmah (Gen. 10:3). In Armenian tradition this genealogy 
has competed with the theory of Ashkenazi origins, and ex- 
tended to the Scythians east of the Volga. The identification of 
Armenia as Aram (Gen. 10:22; 25:20; 28:5) is adopted by Saa- 
diah Gaon and also occurs in Islamic literature. 

In the biblical age Armenia was conceived as the moun- 
tainous expanse in the north dominating the route from 
Erez Israel to Mesopotamia (via Haran or its neighborhood) 
and extending to (and beyond) the boundaries of the known 
world. The forested heights near the sources of the Euphrates 
and the Tigris stimulated Jewish commentators to develop 
geographical concepts concerning this area in regard to Para- 
dise (Gen. 2:8 ff.), the divine “mount of meeting” in the north 
(Isa. 14:13), the connection of the two (Ezek. 28:13-16), and the 
rebirth of mankind after the Flood (Gen. 8:4ff.). The name Ar- 
arat (Gen. 8:4; 11 Kings 19:37; Jer. 51:27) recalls the indigenous 
Armenian kingdom of Urartu, based on Lake Van. 


Connections and Similarities Between Jewish and 
Armenian History in Premedieval Times 

The Armenians had been formed as a people by 521 B.c.£. 
Both Armenia and Judea shared common overlords in the 
Persians, Alexander the Great, and the Seleucids, until their 
liberation during the Seleucid decline. The ancient kingdom 
of Armenia attained its apogee under Tigranes 11. He invaded 
Syria, reached Acre, menaced the Hasmonean state, and then 
retreated because of the Roman attack on Armenia (69 B.C.E.). 
The medieval Armenian historian, Moses of Chorene, claims 
that Tigranes settled many Jewish captives in Armenian cit- 
ies, a statement reflecting the idea that the growth of cities 
and trade under Tigranes was likely to attract Jews. In fact 
many Jews settled in the area. Vassal kings appointed there 
by the Romans included the Herodians Tigranes rv (c. 6 C.£.) 
and Tigranes v (60-61) in Greater Armenia, and Aristobulus 
(55-60) in the western borderland, or Lesser Armenia. Under 
the more autonomous Parthian dynasty (85-428/33), the Ar- 
menian cities retained their Hellenistic culture, as the excava- 
tions at Garni (the royal summer residence) have shown. The 
Jewish Hellenistic immigration continued, and by 360-370, 
when the Persian conqueror Shapur 11 reduced them by mas- 
sive deportation to Iran, the cities were largely populated by 
Jews. The exaggerated figures recorded by the chronicler Faus- 
tus Byzantinus give 83,000 Jewish families deported from five 
cities, against 81,000 Armenian families; the Jews formed the 
majority of the exiles from the three cities of Eruandashat, 
Van, and Nakhichevan. 

Halakhic studies never flourished in Greater Armenia, in 
contradistinction to the center at Nisibis; the scholar R. Jacob 
the Armenian (TJ, Git. 6:7, 48a) is exceptional. However, Ar- 
menia is mentioned in the aggadic Targums. The mention of 
two “mountains of Ararat” upon which Noah's ark stood (Targ. 
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Yer., Gen. 8:4) indicates that the location of Armenia found in 
Jewish Hellenistic sources (roughly adopted by the Muslims) 
was now identified with a place further north, in conformity 
with the Christian Armenian tradition, which had won more 
general acceptance. 


Medieval Times 

Medieval Armenia consisted of a group of Christian feudal 
principalities, under foreign overlordship for most of the time. 
The cities were smaller, with a more ethnically homogeneous 
population than formerly, and generally excluded Jews. The 
Armenians joined the Monophysite current of Christianity, 
which here (as in Ethiopia) opposed the claims of the Byz- 
antine church to hegemony by claiming closer connections 
with the ancient Israel. Moses of Chorene attributed a Hebrew 
origin to the Amatuni tribe and to the Bagratuni (Bagratid) 
feudal dynasty of Armenia. The Bagratids, who claimed King 
David as their ancestor, restored the Armenian kingdom, 
which lasted from 885 to 1045, when it fell to the Muslim in- 
vaders. The royal branch, whose descendants remained in 
Georgia until 1801, also spread the fashion of claiming Israelite 
genealogies and traditions in this Orthodox Christian terri- 
tory. The downfall of the Armenian kingdom was followed by 
general decline. Many Armenians settled in Cilicia (a Byzan- 
tine province in Asia Minor) and founded the Kingdom of 
Lesser Armenia, an ally of the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, 
lasting until 1375, when it fell to the Mamluks. Armenian Jewry 
ultimately disappeared as a distinct entity, although a part was 
absorbed into Kurdish Jewry. 


Armenia in Legend as the “Jewish Country” 

Armenia figures prominently in tales from the medieval and 
early modern periods about the existence of autonomous set- 
tlements of “free Jews.” The kingdom of the legendary Chris- 
tian eastern emperor, Prester John, who was the overlord or 
neighbor of a Jewish land, is sometimes placed near Arme- 
nia. The 14-century Ethiopic historical compendium Kebra 
Negast states that Ethiopia will assist “Rome” (Byzantium) in 
liquidating the rebel Jewish state “in Armenia” (Eng. tr. by E.A. 
Wallis Budge as Queen of Sheba (1922), 225-6). The 14'b-cen- 
tury Travels of Sir John Mandeville, a geographical compila- 
tion, states that the Caspian Jews, the future Gog and Magog, 
are tributaries to the queen of Armony, Tamara of Georgia 
(1184-1212). 

The Armenian diaspora is the closest historical parallel 
to the Jewish Diaspora, and a comparison of the two reveals 
much in common. Both suffered loss of statehood and un- 
derwent the process of urbanization. They traveled similar 
migrationary routes, adopted similar trades, received special 
charters of privilege, and established communal organizations. 
They also faced similar problems of assimilation, survival, and 
accusations made against a dispersed people, and underwent 
similar psychological stresses. In the Ukraine, both the Jews 
and the Armenians were accused of having destroyed the live- 
lihood of indigenous merchants and artisans by the commu- 
nal solidarity they manifested against competition. The mas- 
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[Menahem Mansoor] 


PHAROS (near Alexandria), an island just over half a mile 
from *Alexandria, on which stood the lighthouse of Pharos, 
regarded as one of the wonders of the ancient world. Accord- 
ing to the “Letter of Aristeas” (par. 301), the Septuagint was 
translated there, and there the Jewish community of Alexan- 
dria also assembled to hear the translation and accept it (ibid. 
par. 308-11). Philo stresses the excellent qualities of Pharos 
which were ideal for the needs of the translators — cleanliness, 
peace and tranquility, solitude, and closeness to nature. Philo 
also relates that a festive ceremony was held annually on the 
island in commemoration of the translation. Both Jews and 
non-Jews participated in the festivity where they gave thanks 
and prayed to God and then spent the whole day on the shore 
(Philo, 11 Mos. 35-44). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Aristeae, ad Philocratem epistula, ed. by P. 
Wendland (1900), 301, 308-11; Schuerer, Gesch, 3 (1909*), 144, 428, 


610. 
[Uriel Rappaport] 


PHASAEL (d. 40 B.c.£.), older brother of *Herod the Great. 
He appears to have been more moderate than Herod. Having 
received from his father, *Antipater, the governorship of Jeru- 
salem when Herod was appointed governor of Galilee, Phasael 
exercised firm rule coupled with discretion. Notwithstanding 
Josephus’ generous appraisal of his character, Phasael, together 
with Herod, was twice accused before Mark Antony by Jew- 
ish deputations. The latter were singularly unsuccessful and 
on the second of these attempts Herod and Phasael were, in 
fact, appointed tetrarchs. Both he and Herod strove from the 
outset to remove the vestiges of Hasmonean domination in 
Judea. *Antigonus, who succeeded in gaining Parthian assis- 
tance in his efforts to reestablish his family’s rule over Judea, 
laid siege to Phasael and Herod in Jerusalem. Phasael, ac- 
companied by the high priest Hyrcanus 11, allowed himself 
to be inveigled into the Parthian camp in 40 B.c.£., and both 
were imprisoned by the Parthians. Hyrcanus was physically 
disfigured to prevent his serving in the priesthood, and Pha- 
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sael took his own life by dashing out his brains — this is the 
official Herodian account but it is more probable that he was 
killed in battle while trying to escape. The present-day Tower 
of David in Jerusalem’s Old City is probably the site of the 
Phasael tower of Herod's palace. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Ant., index; Schuerer, Hist, 109, 113-5; 
A.H.M. Jones, Herods of Judaea (1938), 28, 35-36, 38-42; A. Schalit, 


Hordes ha-Melekh (1964), index. 
[David Solomon] 


PHASAELIS, settlement and estate founded by King Herod 
in the Jordan Valley N. of Jericho and named after his elder 
brother Phasael, who died in 40 B.c.£. (Jos., Wars, 1:418). The 
place was renowned for its palm groves and dates (Pliny, Nat- 
ural History, 13:4, 44). Herod bequeathed Phasaelis to his sis- 
ter Salome; she in turn willed it to the empress Livia, the wife 
of Augustus; from Livia, the estate of Phasaelis passed to her 
son Tiberius and remained imperial property throughout the 
period of the Roman and Byzantine empires. It is shown on 
the Madaba Map with an accompanying date palm. In Byz- 
antine times, hermits lived there; a church of St. Cyriacus in 
Phasaelis is mentioned by Moschus (Pratum spirituale, 92) 
and Cyriacus of Scythopolis (Vita Sabae, 29). The site is iden- 
tified with Khirbat Fassail, which has remains of water chan- 
nels, an aqueduct 1% mi. long, water mills, building founda- 
tions, and Roman roads. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schuerer, Gesch, 2 (1907), 204; Abel, in: RB, 
10 (1913), 235; Alt, in: PyB, 23 (1927), 31; Avi- Yonah, Geog, 120. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Tsafrir, L. Di Segni, and J. Green, Tabula Imperii 
Romani. Iudaea - Palaestina. Maps and Gazetteer. (1994), 202-3. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


PHEASANT, the game bird Phasianus colchicus. The pheas- 
ant was known in Greek as Maotavéc and hence in mishnaic 
Hebrew as "3°09 (pasyoni). It is not mentioned in the Bible, al- 
though pseudo-Jonathan identified it with the biblical 17 (se- 
lav; Ex. 16:13), which is, however, the *quail. The pheasant was 
originally found in Asia, from the shores of the Caspian Sea to 
Manchuria and Japan. It was brought to Europe and America 
where, acclimatized in forests, it became a notable game bird. 
The Romans set great store upon its flesh, and it is told that 
when the emperor Hadrian doubted whether there were also 
pheasants in Erez Israel, R. Joshua b. Hananiah produced some 
to prove to him “that Erez Israel lacks nothing” (Eccles. R. 2:8, 
no. 2). Whether these particular pheasants existed in a wild state 
in the country or were bred cannot be determined, although 
from other sources it is evident that they were bred together 
with peacocks (Tosef., Kil 1:8), this having been a sign of wealth 
(Eccles. R. 7:8). The pheasant is listed in the Midrash among 
those rare delicacies, the taste of which the manna could acquire 
should a person yearn for it (Num. R. 7:4). In connection with 
the command to honor one’s father, it was said: “One may give 
his father pheasants as food, yet this drives him from the world, 
while another may make him grind in the mill, and this brings 
him to the world to come” (Kid. 31a). In several communities in 
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Europe the Jews ate the pheasant, which has the characteristics 
of a kasher bird. An attempt was made in recent years to breed 
it in Israel, but the rabbinate cast doubt on its kashrut for lack 
of local tradition to that effect (see *Dietary Laws). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lewysohn, Zool, 213f.; Feliks, in: Teva va- 


Arez, 8 (1965/66), 326-32. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


PHERORAS (d. c. 5 B.c.£.), son of Antipater and Cypros, 
younger brother of Herod the Great. During the war of Herod 
against Antigonus, Pheroras was put in command of the 
Roman soldiers and charged with fortifying Alexandrion, 
and was later appointed by Herod tetrarch of Transjordan. 
Pheroras was actively involved in the intrigues in the court 
of Herod. Together with his sister Salome, he did everything 
in his power to accentuate the differences between Herod and 
the sons of *Mariamne the Hasmonean. Herod hated Phero- 
ras’ wife and demanded that he divorce her. Unwilling to ac- 
cede, Pheroras was compelled to return to his tetrarchy where 
he died by poisoning. After his death his wife testified that he 
had plotted to poison Herod. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Wars, 1:181, 308, 475 ff.; Jos., Ant., 14:121; 
15:362; Schuerer, Hist, 150, 153, 156; Klausner, Bayit Sheni, 4 (19507), 58, 
153, 155-7, 162f.; A. Schalit, Koenig Herodes (1969), index. 

[Edna Elazary] 


PHILADELPHIA, fifth largest city in the United States, in the 
State of *Pennsylvania. The area’s Jewish population (2001), 
sixth largest in the nation, was estimated at 206,000. 


Origins of the Jewish Community 

Jews came from New Amsterdam to trade in the Delaware 
Valley area as early as the 1650s, long before William Penn 
founded the colony of Pennsylvania in 1682. Several individual 
Jews were transient in Philadelphia by 1706. Permanent Jew- 
ish settlement began in 1737 with the arrival of Nathan *Levy 
(1704-53) and his brother Isaac (1706-77), who were joined 
in 1740 by their young cousins David *Franks (1720-93) and 
Moses (1718-89). Nathan Levy and David Franks established a 
successful mercantile firm known for its shipping and import- 
export activity. Barnard *Gratz (1738-1801) arrived in 1754 
and went to work for David Franks. Gratz, with his brother 
Michael *Gratz (1740-1811), the two best known Philadelphia 
colonial Jews, created a prosperous business enterprise which 
specialized in western trade. Jewish communal life may be 
dated from 1740, when Nathan Levy secured a grant of ground 
on Spruce Street between Eighth and Ninth Streets for Jewish 
burial. Informal services were undoubtedly conducted early 
in the 1740s, but it is probable that no organizational structure 
existed until about 1761, when a Torah scroll was borrowed for 
the High Holy Days from Shearith Israel Congregation of New 
York City. At first, services were conducted in a rented house 
on Sterling Alley; after 1771, in a building on Cherry Alley. 
The oldest extant document utilizing the name Mikveh Israel 
Congregation is dated 1773, although the name was probably 
adopted prior to that. 
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Revolutionary Period 

Nine or 10 Jewish merchants, led by the Gratz brothers, signed 
the Non-Importation Resolutions of Oct. 25, 1765. While a 
majority of Philadelphia's Jews supported the Revolution- 
ary cause, a few were Tories, among them David Franks, who 
served as deputy commissary of prisoners and was expelled 
by the Continental authorities in 1780 for his pro-British 
sympathies. During the war Jews were active as suppliers to 
the troops, as brokers for the government (e.g., Haym *Salo- 
mon), and as military figures. The highest commissioned rank 
achieved by Jews was that of lieutenant colonel, held by both 
Solomon *Bush and David S. Franks, the latter having had the 
misfortune of serving as aide-de-camp to Benedict Arnold at 
the time of his treachery, but innocent of complicity. After 
the evacuation of the city by the British in 1778, Philadelphia 
became a center for Jewish refugees from Charleston, Savan- 
nah, and New York City. Gershom Mendes *Seixas became 
the community’s hazzan in 1780. The city’s first real synagogue 
building, 30 x 36 feet, was erected on the north side of Cherry 
Street between Third and Sterling and dedicated in 1782. Af- 
ter the end of the war, many of the out-of-towners returned 
home, including Seixas, who went back to his New York City 
congregation, and the Philadelphians were left holding a large 
mortgage, resulting in public appeals for funds in 1788 and 
1790. Among the contributors were Benjamin Franklin, scien- 
tist David Rittenhouse, and political leader Thomas McKean, 
a signatory of the Declaration of Independence. 

In 1783 the leaders of Mikveh Israel Congregation unsuc- 
cessfully attempted to change the requirement in the Penn- 
sylvania constitution of 1776 that officeholders take an oath 
swearing belief in both the Old and New Testaments. Another 
effort led by Jonas *Phillips in 1789 was successful, and the 
1790 state constitution prohibited only atheists from holding 
state office. Phillips was also the author of a communication to 
the Constitutional Convention of 1787 urging the recognition 
of full legal equality for members of “all Religious societies,” 
later guaranteed by the First Amendment of the U.S. Constitu- 
tion. The fact that both the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution were adopted in Philadelphia gave the Jews 
of the community a sense of close relationship to the found- 
ing of the nation which was the first in the modern world to 
grant the full range of rights and prerogatives of citizenship 
to Jews. President George Washington, answering a letter of 
congratulations sent to him in 1790 by Philadelphia’s Manuel 
*Josephson on behalf of Mikveh Israel and its sister congrega- 
tions of New York City, Charleston, and Richmond, also rec- 
ognized that “the liberal sentiment toward each other which 
marks every political and religious denomination of men in 
this country stands unparalleled in the history of Nations.” 


Early 19" Century 

The growth of the Jewish community of Philadelphia, like that 
of other major cities, was comparatively slow until about 1830. 
There may have been as many as 1,000 Jewish men, women, 
and children in the town at the time of Cornwallis’ surrender, 
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but this swollen population swiftly scattered, and so large a 
number was not again reached until about 1830. It is estimated 
that at the time of the 1820 census there were about 500 Jews in 
Philadelphia, of whom a little less than half were immigrants. 
Some of these foreign born felt uncomfortable at the Sephardi 
services of Mikveh Israel and in about 1795 instituted their 
own Ashkenazi form of worship, under the name German 
Hebrew Society. In 1802 they formally organized themselves 
as Rodeph Shalom Congregation. Philadelphia thus became 
the first city in the Western Hemisphere to break the unitary 
pattern of one congregation in each community. In 1819 Re- 
becca *Gratz and women from Mikveh Israel established the 
Female Hebrew Benevolent Society, the first non-synagogue 
charity in the country, which is active today. By 1825 these two 
congregations had spawned a handful of independent benevo- 
lent societies. Rebecca Gratz, Simha Peixotto, Rachael Peixotto 
Pyke, and other women in response to Protestant missionaries 
founded The Hebrew Sunday School Society in 1838. In 1848 
there were about 4,000 Jews in the city, a figure which prob- 
ably doubled by 1860, when Mikveh Israel and Rodeph Sha- 
lom had been joined by five more congregations: Beth Israel 
(1840, merged into Beth Zion in 1964); Keneseth Israel (1847); 
Bene Israel (1852, disbanded 1879); Beth El Emeth (1857, dis- 
solved about 1890); and Adath Jeshurun (1858). 


National Influence of the Community During the 19‘ 
Century 

Beginning with the election of Isaac *Leeser to the pulpit of 
Mikveh Israel in 1829, and continuing until about 1906 when 
the *American Jewish Committee was formed in New York 
City in partnership with Philadelphia Jews, the Philadelphia 
Jewish community was innovating, pioneering, and, in many 
ways, the most influential Jewry in the U.S. Religiously, the 
dominant pattern was a moderate traditionalism. In spite of 
New York City’s numerical superiority - and perhaps because 
New York's Jewry was so immense and diverse as to be unman- 
ageable, uncontrollable, and diffuse — it was in Philadelphia 
that new ideas for the shaping of U.S. Jewish communal life 
were tested. Such creative religious and lay leaders of Philadel- 
phia as Leeser, Sabato *Morais, Abraham *Hart, Moses Aaron 
*Dropsie, Mayer *Sulzberger, and Joseph *Krauskopf were 
as concerned with the future and fate of Jewish life through- 
out the country as they were with developments on the local 
scene. Other factors which contributed to the achievements 
of Philadelphia's Jews were the city’s tradition of intellectual 
and cultural excellence, which spurred its Jews to match the 
activity of their non-Jewish neighbors; the geographical lo- 
cation of the city and its commercial and financial links with 
the South and Midwest, which brought it into frequent and 
instructive contact with Jews in other parts of the country; 
and a less frenzied pace of life than New York City’s, which 
perhaps granted the leisure and perspective necessary for in- 
telligent assessment of current and future needs. At any rate, 
it was in this community that Leeser’s Occident, prayer book, 
and Bible translations were published - sources of incalcula- 
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ble Jewish cultural and religious enrichment throughout the 
country. It was in Philadelphia that Leeser issued a call for an 
organized U.S. Jewish community in 1841. In 1845 he organized 
the American Jewish Publication Society in Philadelphia, and, 
upon its failure, and that of a New York-based successor orga- 
nization, the present Jewish Publication Society was formed in 
1888. Leeser’s Hebrew Education Society high school, the first 
in the land, was founded in 1849. He also opened the first Jew- 
ish theological seminary in the country, Maimonides College, 
in Philadelphia in 1867. The first U.S. Jewish teachers’ college, 
Gratz College, established under the provisions of the will of 
Hyman *Gratz (1776-1857), began in 1897. In Philadelphia, 
too, *Dropsie College (later University), the first postgradu- 
ate institution for Jewish learning in the world, was opened 
in 1907, bringing to Philadelphia as its president the learned 
Cyrus *Adler, who for several decades was the representative 
of U.S. Jewry. In New York the Jewish Theological Seminary 
was founded by a Philadelphia rabbi, Sabato Morais, who was 


its first president. 
[Bertram Wallace Korn] 


Mass Immigration and Communal Chaos 
Philadelphia's concern for national Jewish undertakings was 
virtually overwhelmed by the East European immigration, 
which began to pour into the city toward the end of the 19 
century. A fairly homogenous community of approximately 
12,000 in 1880 was inundated by 15 times its number within 35 
years: There were upward of 200,000 Jews in the city by 1915. 
A majority of Philadelphia’s Jewish immigrants came from 
the Ukraine. East European Jews were the largest immigrant 
group in Philadelphia by 1920. The process of Americaniza- 
tion, adjustment, and integration began all over again, accom- 
panied by a vast proliferation of lodges, landsmannschaften, 
synagogues, and societies, numbering more than 150 in 1904 
and twice that in 1920. Most of the community energy was 
channeled into social welfare and personal aid. The Jewish 
Foster Home (1855) and the Jewish Hospital (1866), formerly 
fairly modest institutions, struggled to keep pace with inces- 
sant need. Jewish women formed the Jewish Maternity Hos- 
pital in 1871. Another Jewish medical institution, Mt. Sinai 
Hospital, was created in 1900 to serve the immense Jewish 
population in south Philadelphia. The Jewish Sheltering Home 
(1882) developed into the Home for the Jewish Aged (1899). 
Single middle-class women led by Fanny Binsingwanger es- 
tablished the Young Women’s Union to assist the new immi- 
grants, opening what eventually became the Neighborhood 
Centre, a settlement house at 48 and Bainbridge in 1900. In 
1901, with Jacob *Gimbel of the department store family as 
its first president, the new Federation of Jewish Charities was 
formed through the merger of a number of societies, includ- 
ing the United Hebrew Charities (founded in 1869) which had 
been supported by the proceeds of an annual Hebrew Char- 
ity Ball since 1855. 

Federation of philanthropic endeavor did not, however, 
connote communal unity. As wide a gulf as anywhere in the 
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nation existed between German and East European Jews, 
between Reform and Orthodox, and between Zionists and 
anti-Zionists. Within the field of philanthropy itself, family 
and business associations of the German Jews, and anti-, or 
at least non-Zionist views continued to dominate the Federa- 
tion of Jewish Charities (FjJc) until the end of World War 11. 
The German Jews kept aloof from the newer immigrants in 
the Mercantile Club (1853) and Philmont Country Club (1906), 
where their social gatherings were held; only in the Locust 
Club (1920), beginning in the 1940s, were social distinctions 
overlooked and, ultimately, ignored. In religious life, leaders 
such as Orthodox Rabbi Bernard L. *Levinthal and Reform 
Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf were personally friendly. However 
they rarely joined together except for specific causes as when 
they sold war bonds together during World War 1, stood for 
election in the American Jewish Congress campaign of 1917, or 
supported expansion of Jewish education. Philadelphia, essen- 
tially a conservative city, preserved traditional characteristics 
dating back to colonial times; it also maintained social barriers 
that excluded Jews longer than in most other cities. 


Toward a United Community: Post-World War 1 

After the war, Jews from the immigrant neighborhoods of Port 
Richmond, Northern Liberties, and South Street, relocated to 
heavily Jewish areas including South Philadelphia, Strawberry 
Mansion, and West Philadelphia. Organized Jewish educa- 
tion, largely community-sponsored, expanded after the war. 
The Associated Talmud Torahs, founded by the short-lived 
Kehillah (1911-early 1920s) in 1919 educated mostly boys and 
the Hebrew Sunday School Society enrolled mostly girls. In 
addition, numerous Yiddish supplementary schools, includ- 
ing Zionist, socialist, and communist branches opened by 
the 1920s. 

The Reform and Orthodox movements were relatively 
weak. By the mid-1930s there were about more than 100 Or- 
thodox congregations (many quite small); over 30 Conser- 
vative, and two Reform synagogues. English-speaking tradi- 
tional synagogues, as well as some fairly liberal ones, identified 
as Conservative. With the exception of Mikveh Israel, few 
English-speaking Orthodox congregations existed until the 
late 1930s. 

Overseas events provided the catalyst for cooperation. 
In June 1919, tens of thousands of Jews demonstrated against 
pogroms in the new state of Poland. In the 1930s under the 
impact of the depression, of overseas needs provoked by Hit- 
lerism, and of the simultaneous rise of U.S. antisemitism, the 
Philadelphia Jewish community began to coalesce. In 1937, 
the first Allied Jewish Appeal campaign was conducted for 
funds to assist the yishuv and the victims of German oppres- 
sion, supported by 9,000 donors raising $258,000. In 1938 the 
second aja drive, just after *Kristallnacht, reached 37,000 do- 
nors, including many working class and lower-income Jews 
able to give small amounts, raising $741,000. In 1939, there 
were 48,000 donors to the aja, 74% of whom contributed less 
than $10. A total of $902,000 was raised that year. 
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Overseas needs drove the expansion of Jewish fundrais- 
ing during and after World War 11. For the first time, a com- 
munity structure with mass participation was established on 
an ongoing basis. A council of local defense agencies was or- 
ganized, resulting in the establishment of the Jewish Com- 
munity Relations Council in 1938. Zionism, long only a small 
part of the Jewish scene, was growing in influence. Judge Louis 
Levinthal became head of the national Zionist Organization 
of America in 1943. Rose Bender (1895-1964) became the first 
woman executive director of a zoa office in 1945. In the same 
period, the anti-Zionist American Council for Judaism (acy; 
1943) was founded by Philadelphia rabbis and laymen, among 
them leaders of the Federation. 


Post-World War 11: Community Change 

Throughout the post-war period, Philadelphia Jewish life cen- 
tered on Jewish neighborhoods and the dominant pattern of 
moderate traditionalism. Unlike some American cities, even at 
the close of the century close to half the Jews lived in the city 
of Philadelphia itself, with others living in contiguous inner- 
ring suburbs. In these neighborhoods, informal interactions 
reinforced synagogues and Jewish organizations. 

Following World War 11, many Jews relocated to newer 
Jewish neighborhoods in the city (West Oak Lane, Mt. Airy, 
Overbrook Park, and especially the Northeast) or to inner ring 
suburbs such as Elkins Park-Old York Road and Lower Mer- 
ion. Established synagogues moved, and new Jewish institu- 
tions were founded. Older Jewish neighborhoods, including 
Strawberry Mansion and South Philadelphia, declined due 
to the attractions of newer housing and in the former case 
racial conflict. 

The merger in 1944 of several children’s agencies into 
the Association for Jewish Children, was the first of a num- 
ber of steps in the gradual restructuring of the community. 
The three Jewish hospitals merged into the Albert Einstein 
Medical Center in 1951. At the same time, many leaders were 
ambivalent about religious expression. The hospital’s Frank 
Memorial Synagogue, opened in 1901, was closed in 1957. (An 
increased interest in Jewish identity led to its restoration in 
1984.) Old hostilities and loyalties were overcome through 
the final merger of the Federation of Jewish Charities and the 
Allied Jewish Appeal into the Federation of Jewish Agencies 
(JA) in 1956. 

Jewish education began to shift from communal aus- 
pices to congregational ones, still largely neighborhood-based. 
Akiba Hebrew Academy, a community secondary school, 
opened amid controversy in 1946. An Orthodox day school 
opened the same year and a Solomon Schechter day school 
(Conservative) opened in 1956. Gratz College reorganized 
and moved from North Philadelphia into a new building in 
Logan in 1962. 

The Young Men’s Hebrew Association and the Neighbor- 
hood Center were united in 1965, with a projected network 
of leisure time agencies throughout the metropolitan area. By 
1970 most of the old institutional rivalries had been forgotten. 
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The younger leaders did not know whose grandmother had 
been Ukrainian, or whose great-grandfather had been Ger- 
man. Money for Israel was raised and bonds for Israel were 
sold in the very synagogues whose former rabbis had created 
the anti-Zionist acy. Although a local Synagogue Council had 
failed in the 1950s, a flourishing Board of Rabbis testified to 
increased cooperation among Conservative, Orthodox, Re- 
form and from the 1970s, Reconstructionist rabbis. The Fya 
itself had moved far beyond its conceptual origins as a fund- 
raising agency and was functioning vigorously in broad areas 
of social planning. 


1970s and 1980s: Transitions and New Voices 

Philadelphia Jewish life continued to be neighborhood-based, 
even with increasing dispersion. By 1970, the Jewish popula- 
tion was concentrated in the Center City, Greater Northeast, 
Old York Road Suburban, West Oak Lane-Mt. Airy, Wyn- 
nefield, and Main Line sections, with growing centers in Lev- 
ittown and Norristown. 

There were over 100 congregations in the Philadelphia 
area of which approximately 50 were Conservative, 45 Or- 
thodox, and 15 Reform. Some of the Orthodox congregations 
were quite small, and some were served by Conservative rab- 
bis. While two of the largest Reform congregations in the 
country were located in Greater Philadelphia, the dominant 
religious thrust of the community was Conservative. Since 
most Reform congregations were formed after the war, they 
had fewer internal struggles regarding modifying the more 
radical reforms instituted by some older Reform congrega- 
tions. Several Conservative congregations (including Adath 
Jeshurun, Beth Hillel-Beth El, and Germantown Jewish Cen- 
tre) include participatory havurah minyanim led by members, 
established in the 1970s and early 1980s. A resurgent interest 
in Orthodoxy was stimulated through work of branches of 
the Lubavitch movement and by a nationally known talmu- 
dic yeshivah established in Philadelphia by students of Rabbi 
Aaron *Kotler in 1952. 

By the late 1960s, barriers to Jewish participation in civic 
and professional life were declining. Representative Jews were 
appointed to the boards of practically every bank in the city, 
as they had long served on the boards of the community’s 
cultural and educational institutions. Many major corpora- 
tions were actively soliciting applications for employment as 
executive trainees from young Jews, and almost every ma- 
jor law firm included a few Jews. In law, medicine, and other 
prestigious Philadelphia professions, Jewish leaders and pio- 
neers were numerous. For example, in 1971, Martin Meyerson 
was named president of the University of Pennsylvania, the 
first Jewish head of an Ivy League college. Marvin Wachman 
served as president of Temple University from 1973 to 1982. 
Arlen *Specter served as district attorney (1966-74) and later 
as U.S. senator from 1981. His wife, Joan Specter, was a city 
council member (1980-1996.) David Cohen (1914-2005) was 
a formidable liberal member of city council from 1968 to 1971 
and 1980-2005. 
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Although Jews occupied a significant place in the politi- 
cal and economic life of the area, Jews themselves were still 
rigorously and consciously excluded from most of the town 
and country clubs which represented the last strongholds of 
old Philadelphia “society” 

By the 1980s, declining social boundaries meant that 
Jews no longer needed to affiliate with Jewish social clubs or 
charities. Increasingly, a challenge was to bring younger par- 
ticipants and potential donors into Jewish life. 

[Bertram Wallace Korn / Robert P. Taback (2™4 ed.)] 


Philadelphia continued national leadership in several 
areas. Local Holocaust survivors established one of the first 
outdoor public monuments in the USS. in Center City in 1964. 
Local Jews played leading roles in the Soviet Jewry movement, 
and an annual rally each year was a prominent event in the 
1970s and 80s. 

The Jewish Renewal movement created one of its centers 
from the 1970s, stimulated by Rabbi Zalman *Schachter-Sha- 
lomi as well as by Rabbi Arthur *Green and Arthur *Waskow, 
all of whom lived in West Mount Airy. Other new organiza- 
tions, including the National Havurah Committee, the Shom- 
rei Adamah Jewish ecology movement, and the Shalom Cen- 
ter were based there. The Federation of Reconstructionist 
Congregations and Havurot joined the rabbinical college in 
Philadelphia in 1987. 

By the 1980s, Jewish population had shifted again. In 
1986, the Federation opened Mandell Education Campus in 
Melrose Park, including Gratz College (about 2 miles (3 km) 
north of its former home), the new Auerbach Central Agency 
for Jewish Education, day care, a Conservative day school, 
and other agencies. 

A 1984 study estimated that about 53 percent of area Jews 
lived within the Philadelphia city limits. Sixty percent of the 
area’s Jews were concentrated in four areas: Northeast Phila- 
delphia, Center City, the City Line area, and the northern sub- 
urbs. The dominant religious group remained Conservative. 
Amy *Eilberg, the first woman Conservative rabbi, was from 
the city and served in Philadelphia congregational and chap- 
laincy positions in the 1980s. 


The 1990s and Beyond: Dispersion and New Initiatives 
Geographic dispersion increased by the 1990s. In 1996-97, 48 
percent of Jewish households were within the city, a number 
in decline. A few urban neighborhoods such as Mt. Airy and 
Center City, and some inner suburbs such as Lower Merion 
and Elkins Park-Old York Road, maintained significant Jewish 
populations, as did the Orthodox enclaves in the city’s North- 
east and Overbook Park. These were a declining percentage 
of the region's Jewish population. Outside these neighbor- 
hoods, most Jewish movement was to suburban areas marked 
by commuting synagogues rather than neighborhood syna- 
gogues — only a few members lived within a mile or two (1.6-3 
km) of the congregation. 

Philadelphia Jewish life has been neighborhood-based. 
Increasing population dispersal meant that fewer Jews had 
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neighbors or classmates who were Jewish. The Jewish com- 
munity struggled to define itself with less geographic concen- 
tration. The Federation structure was changed to include four 
quasi-autonomous suburban regions, serving Bucks, Mont- 
gomery, Chester, and Delaware counties. The Jewish Commu- 
nity Centers determined that building new physical structures 
was no longer efficient after the 1980s and established four 
jccs without walls in suburban counties. The Philadelphia 
Geriatric Center, renamed the Abramson Center for Jewish 
Living, relocated from urban Logan adjacent to Albert Ein- 
stein hospital, to suburban North Wales in 2002. 

In 1990 the Federation of Jewish Charities adopted the 
name Jewish Federation of Greater Philadelphia. The Federa- 
tion and some of its agencies began to place greater emphasis 
on Jewish values, education, and observance. The Jewish Ex- 
ponent, founded 1887, is the official organ of the Federation, 
which also publishes Inside, a quarterly magazine. 

The community showed continued vitality. Since 1990, 
several new Reconstructionist and Orthodox congregations 
opened in the city itself and in the suburbs. Existing con- 
gregations in the suburbs from all movements expanded, 
although there were closures and mergers, particularly in 
Northeast Philadelphia. Six neighborhoods had eruvim (Sab- 
bath boundaries) in 2005. Both one Reform and one Conser- 
vative congregation opened mikvaot after 2000. The Conser- 
vative movement continued a major role, with 38% identifying 
as Conservative, 28% as Reform, 12% as no denomination, 5% 
traditional, and 4% each as Orthodox, Reconstructionist, and 
secular humanist in 1997. Philadelphia was the only major U.S. 
city where the Conservative Rabbinical Assembly played a ma- 
jor role in kashrut supervision. Almost all Conservative con- 
gregations were formally egalitarian by the 1990s, but only a 
handful of women rabbis served that movement locally, unlike 
the Reconstructionist and Reform movements. There was a 
low level of formal affiliation. In 1997 only 37% of the popula- 
tion was affiliated with a synagogue. 

A 2002 survey found 97 synagogues (excluding 8 in 
Chester county): 33 Orthodox, 28 Conservative, 21 Reform, 8 
Reconstructionist, and 7 “other” Many of the synagogues and 
Jewish community centers have day care or nursery school 
programs. There are six elementary Jewish day schools, a 
middle school, and three high schools. Most children received 
their education in supplemental congregational schools. The 
Community Hebrew Schools, descendant of the 1838 Hebrew 
Sunday School Society, announced plans to close in 2006. 


[Lillian Youman and Robert P. Taback (2"4 ed.)] 


Jews were prominent in the wider community and gov- 
ernment, particularly from the 1990s onward. Judith Rodin, 
president of the University of Pennsylvania from 1994 to 2004, 
was the first woman to head an Ivy League university. Stefan 
Presser (1953-2005), a forceful advocate for the poor and dis- 
abled and for church-state separation, served from 1983 to 
2004 as legal director of the Pennsylvania American Civil 
Liberties Union. Christie Balka served from 1997 as execu- 
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tive director of the Bread and Roses Community Fund, an 
umbrella group raising funds for local social change organi- 
zations. Shelly Yanoff, an advocate for health care for children, 
was executive director of Philadelphia Citizens for Children 
and Youth from 1986. 

In the 1990s, Jews held the city’s three highest elected of- 
fices, as well as serving in Congress, the state legislature, and 
as leaders in suburban communities. Edward *Rendell served 
as the first Jewish mayor of Philadelphia (1992-99), and later 
as governor. Lynne Abraham, a former judge, was district at- 
torney of the city from 1991 and Jonathan Saidel was elected 
city controller four times from 1990. Allyson Y. Schwartz was 
a state senator representing the city and suburbs from 1991 
to 2005, when she took office as a U.S. congresswoman for 
a city-suburban district. Businessman Sam Katz was the un- 
successful Republican candidate for Philadelphia mayor in 
1999 and 2003. 

Jewish population declined from an estimated 240,400 
(256,100 people living in Jewish households, including non- 
Jews) in 1983-84 to 206,100 in 1996-97 (241,600 in Jewish 
households.) The decline (including some movement to South- 
ern New Jersey) would have been greater had not some 30,000 
immigrants arrived from the former Soviet Union, especially 
Ukraine. In 1996-97 12% of Jewish residents (15,200 people) 
lived in “poor” households with incomes under $15,000. In- 
cluding these, almost 23% of the population (57,000 people) 
lived in low-income households. There were many elderly 
Jews, new immigrants, and single parents among the poor 
and near poor. 

Philadelphia remained a center for Jewish studies. In ad- 
dition to Gratz College and the Reconstructionist Rabbinical 
College, opened in 1968, several other centers were estab- 
lished. Dropsie University, affected by the rise of Judaic stud- 
ies in secular universities, closed in 1986, eventually becoming 
the University of Pennsylvania Center for Advanced Judaic 
Studies. Temple University established the Feinberg Center 
for American Jewish history in 1990. The Philadelphia Jew- 
ish Archives Center opened in 1972. The National Museum of 
American Jewish History, opened on Independence Mall in 
1976, planned a major expansion in 2005. 


[Robert P. Taback (24 ed.)] 
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PHILADELPHIA, JACOB (b. 1720 or 1735-after 1783), Co- 
lonial American physicist, mechanic, and kabbalist. Philadel- 
phia’s family name and the year when he assumed the name of 
his native city is unknown. He may have been educated by a 
Dr. Christopher Witt, a Rosicrucian mystic and anchorite sur- 
vivor of the German Pietist mystic sect known as the “Women 
of the Wilderness.” Witt was known to be a correspondent of 
the Duke of Cumberland, who later became Philadelphia's 
patron in England. After his patron’s death in 1758, Philadel- 
phia toured England, lecturing and conducting experiments 
to great acclaim, and later lectured throughout Europe. Con- 
sidered a powerful magician by the ignorant, Philadelphia 
nevertheless refused to lecture at the University of Goettin- 
gen (1777) after a satirical poster campaign derided him as a 
miracle worker and magician. He supposedly last lectured in 
Switzerland in 1781. In 1783 he applied to the Prussian court for 
a license to form a Prussian- American trading company. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.F. Sachse, in: AJHSP, 16 (1907), 73-83; J.R. 
Marcus, Early American Jewry, 2 (1953), 83-89. 


PHILANTHROPY. 


Introduction 

At the close of the 18» century the communal system of fund 
raising for charity with authority vested in the charity over- 
seers (Gabbaei Zedakah) - to tax members of the community 
in order to ensure appropriate giving - was on the verge of col- 
lapse in many European communities. The situation in Rome 
was typical. “The enormous indebtedness of the Roman com- 
munity was, in part, due to these expenses for public welfare, 
which in the early decades of the 18" century equaled or ex- 
ceeded the total income from communal taxation” (S. Baron, 
Community, 2, 346-50). The financial condition deteriorated 
with the rise of absolute states which imposed ever harsher 
taxes on their subjects. The spread of secularism and individ- 
ualism, and the appearance of Haskalah (Enlightenment) and 
Reform also tended to weaken the cohesiveness of the com- 
munity and reduce its authority to exact adequate sums for 
their communal functions. Moreover, there were duplication 
and waste in fund raising and in social services due to absence 
of coordination between the community, the benevolent so- 
cieties, and the individual donors who espoused their own 
favorite projects - a situation which had grown apace (see 
Finances, *Autonomous). 


State Taxation for Jewish Communal Services 

In the 19" century states altered the procedures for tax col- 
lections for communal purposes. In Russia, which then in- 
cluded Poland, with the dissolution in 1844 of the *kahal (the 
autonomous Jewish community) a Russian government ukase 
forced the Jewish communities to turn over to the municipali- 
ties control of their tax collections and administration of their 
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financial affairs and charitable institutions. A remnant of the 
authority left to them was the recommendation of tax collec- 
tors who frequently bade for these potentially profitable posts. 
The burden of caring for the needy, the poor, and the sick, and 
for the education of the children, became increasingly more 
difficult to bear as the number of expelled Jews and the mass 
emigration of breadwinners reached vast proportions in the 
1880s. Revenue for charity and education became dependent 
primarily on the share given to the community from govern- 
ment taxes, of which they could never be sure, and on limited 
income from private donations and payment for synagogue 
honors. Among the taxes imposed by the government one of 
the most oppressive was the kasher meat tax (*Korobka) and 
the *candle tax (see *Taxation). Revenues from these taxes 
were divided between the state and the community to cover 
expenditure for social welfare, maintenance of educational 
institutions, and other communal activities. Frequently the 
share of taxes due the community was diverted by the au- 
thorities to build a road or erect a church, and often an inor- 
dinate portion of the funds collected went into the pockets of 
the Jewish tax collectors. 


Voluntary Associations or Benevolent Societies in 
Modern Times 

Voluntary associations or benevolent societies continued in 
modern times to play the important part which they had had 
in the Middle Ages for raising funds for specific religious, so- 
cial, and educational services. Where communal charity sys- 
tems were weakened or broke down completely, voluntary 
associations filled their place as well as they could and fre- 
quently adapted themselves to changing conditions. In Eng- 
land, where plans to introduce state taxation in 1795 and 1802 
were withdrawn, many of the voluntary associations in the 
19'" century were organized on the pattern of voting societies 
found in the general community. An annual subscription to 
the association of four or five shillings entitled a subscriber to 
one vote which could be used to vote for himself or for some- 
one else when benefits were to be distributed. An alternative 
procedure to voting was drawing the winning ticket from a 
box or by using a special “wheel,” made for that purpose. The 
Bread, Meat, and Coal Society (Mashvah Nephesh, founded 
in 1779 and still in existence in 1970) introduced an element 
of self-help for the poor by arranging that subscriptions could 
be paid weekly at the rate of one farthing. A total annual sub- 
scription of 4s. 4d. gave the subscriber the chance to draw 12 
tickets, each of which entitled him to 1s. 9d. worth of bread, 
meat, and coal. 

The *fraternal organizations or Friendly Societies, all mu- 
tual benefit associations, were an important form of voluntary 
association. Many older voluntary associations ceased to exist, 
as central welfare and fund-raising agencies took over their 
functions, and as governments assumed responsibility for di- 
rect aid to individuals. Nevertheless, many new voluntary as- 
sociations rose to provide help to those afflicted by disease, 
supply funds for research in medicine and other vital fields, 
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provide care for the children of a growing number of working 
mothers, support programs for prevention of juvenile delin- 
quency, ensure better facilities and more scientific treatment 
for the care of the aged, the chronic sick, or the convalescent, 
and help meet every humanitarian need which a changing 
world made urgent. 


Fund Collectors on the Local Communal Level 

In the early modern period communal collectors still made 
their rounds, as they had done in mishnaic and medieval 
times, to gather the obligatory contribution for the commu- 
nal charity fund, and congregational collectors visited homes 
to ensure payment for synagogue honors. As in the Middle 
Ages, voluntary benevolent societies had collectors to collect 
dues or donations or the coins deposited in their boxes placed 
in the homes of members. Collectors for authorized societies 
were also permitted to use their collection boxes in front of 
the synagogue on Purim or the Ninth of Av. Burial societies 
assigned collectors at cemeteries at funeral or memorial ser- 
vices, and this practice is continued in traditional cemeteries. 
Until the middle of the 19 century the majority of communal 
collectors appear to have served without compensation, thus 
fulfilling their obligation to do charity. 

In the second half of the 19** century many charitable or- 
ganizations employed collectors, and the practice continued 
to grow until community leaders in the 1920s recognized its 
wastefulness. Though in 1970 fund collectors were still work- 
ing for some local charity organizations, the number had been 
reduced sharply. 


France 

Coordination in the administration of charity and fund raising 
was first achieved in 1809 in the emancipated community of 
Paris, when seven benevolent societies in that city were amal- 
gamated. At the direction of the Consistoire, they created the 
Société d’Encouragement et de Secours (from 1855 officially 
named the Comité de Bienfaisance Israélite de Paris). From 
the beginning the Comité recognized that it could not rely 
solely on the resources provided by the Consistoire, for al- 
though the Napoleonic regime had permitted the Consistoire 
to tax members of constituent congregations, it had not obli- 
gated every Jew to join a congregation and pay taxes to sup- 
port the charitable and other services of the community. The 
offerings for the privilege of sharing in the Torah reading, the 
fees for other synagogue honors, and the collections from the 
charity boxes in the congregation, proved no adequate supple- 
ment to the limited tax revenues. Shortly after its establish- 
ment, the Comité undertook to secure annual subscriptions 
over a three-year period, with a minimum requirement of 18 
francs payable monthly from regular members and 30 francs 
from those known as honorary members. After a good effort 
the first year, the campaign lagged, and it was only when the 
community began to see the benefits of coordination, substi- 
tution of preventive social techniques for palliative measures, 
training of the young for productive work, and building of es- 
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sential institutions such as an almshouse, a hospital, and an or- 
phanage, that an increasingly larger number of members of the 
community began to subscribe more generously to the appeals 
of the Comité. Among the many new subscribers were those in 
the new voluntary associations founded after the Comité had 
been organized. When finally given representation in the Co- 
mité, they proved to be among the most enthusiastic contribu- 
tors and workers. A lottery for raising funds from the general 
community was instituted in 1843, but this device became less 
significant as fund raising began to depend on annual sub- 
scriptions, large-scale donations, trusts, endowments, and 
legacies. Two significant endowments were made by the Roth- 
schilds, one for the acquisition and maintenance of a hospital 
in 1841 and another for an orphanage founded by the family 
in 1855. Other Jewish philanthropists followed their example 
and made large-scale donations and endowments in succeed- 
ing years. After the liberation of France in 1944, the *American 
Jewish Joint Distribution Committee (Jpc), with the coop- 
eration of French Jewish leaders, established the Comité Juif 
dAction Sociale et de Reconstruction (CojAsoR); most of the 
resources were supplied by spc. In 1946 the Comité de Bien- 
faisance resumed its full activities, including fundraising, but 
was still dependent in largest measure on the ypc and other 
foreign Jewish agencies. In 1949 the Fonds Social Juif Unifié 
de France was created as the national fund-raising and dis- 
tributing body. Until 1964 the Fonds received additional large 
financial support from the Material Claims Conference and 
steadily diminishing aid from the spc. In 1966, 1,600 heads 
of families in France contributed $1,600,000. After the Six- 
Day War in 1967 the Fonds Social combined with Aide a Is- 
raél (*Keren Hayesod) to form the Appel Juif Unifié, a single 
national fund-raising agency to help meet the budgets of both 
the Fonds Social and the Jewish Agency. 


England 

The Sephardi community was the first to coordinate its char- 
ity work in England and established its Board of Guardians in 
1837. In 1966 the name was changed to the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese Synagogue Jewish Welfare Board. This board acted 
independently of the Ashkenazi community and relied for 
its funds on a portion of the Finta (a tax levied on the class 
of membership known as Yehidim) and on donations, trust 
funds, and legacies. 

In 1859 the Board of Guardians for the Relief of the Jew- 
ish Poor (renamed the Jewish Welfare Board in 1963) was es- 
tablished in London to coordinate charity work for the im- 
migrant poor of the three oldest Ashkenazi congregations: the 
*Great Synagogue (1690), the Hambro (1706), and the New 
Synagogue (1761). To prevent poverty the Board immediately 
introduced new measures by granting loans to help poor 
Jews become self-supporting and by providing training for 
young Jews to work in handicrafts and industry. Conduct of 
the Board was gradually placed in the hands of professionally 
trained workers. The Board was subsequently called upon to 
supervise the work of a number of institutions, which in turn 
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made subventions to it. Aid societies, the first of which was 
the East End Aid Society (1902), budgeted either all or part of 
their income to finance the Board’s operations. In 1968 there 
were 15 such societies. Despite its efforts to achieve coordina- 
tion on a total community level, the Board had not succeeded 
by the end of 1969 in securing the assent of the voluntary as- 
sociations and the many institutions which conducted inde- 
pendent campaigns, to the establishment of a fully central- 
ized metropolitan fund-raising and distributing agency, or 
a fund-raising and distributing agency on a national basis, 
as in France. 


Germany 

Founded in 1869, the *Deutsch-Israelitischer Gemeindebund 
(Union of German-Jewish Congregations) was Germany’s first 
federated but not all-inclusive body devoted to advancing Jew- 
ish education and performing charitable work, combined with 
guidance and material support to its member congregations. 
While its revenues were basically derived from the taxes which 
the government required every Jew to pay for support of his 
congregation's religious, educational, and social programs, it 
also benefited from private donations, etc. Simultaneously, 
Unterstuetzungsvereine (aid societies) and institutions raised 
funds and individual contributions for their special projects. 
World War 1 reduced the capability of the German Jewish 
community to give adequate aid to its members and to refu- 
gees from eastern European lands. Inflation wiped out the 
fortunes of many wealthy contributors, income from congre- 
gational taxes was reduced by 50%, and the coffers of the be- 
nevolent societies and institutions were emptied. Aid by the 
American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee (spc) was 
forthcoming, but limited by its commitments elsewhere. To 
meet the crisis, the Zentralwohlfahrtstelle (Central Welfare 
Office) was established in 1917 as a roof organization covering 
many but not all social welfare agencies, voluntary associa- 
tions, and institutions. Substantial savings resulted neverthe- 
less from elimination of duplication in services and competi- 
tion in fund raising. Following coordination, there were larger 
grants from synagogue tax funds (e.g., in 1926, 52% of the total 
congregational budgets in Berlin was allocated to charity and 
education) and greater contributions from individuals, insti- 
tutions, and associations. 

Hitler’s rise to power in 1933 altered the situation dras- 
tically. The Reichsvertretung der deutschen Juden (“National 
Committee of German Jews”), formed in 1933, founded the 
Zentralausschuss fuer Hilfe und Aufbau (“Central Commit- 
tee for Relief and Reconstruction”), as an all-embracing wel- 
fare organization, but the sharply reduced capacity of Ger- 
man Jewry to support its work is indicated by its revenue for 
1936, namely $1,287,500 of which $737,500 came from jpc and 
other welfare agencies. 

In 1938 the congregations which had been a primary 
source of funds were deprived of their privileges as public, 
legal corporations with authority to tax their members for 
upkeep of religious requirements, education, and social wel- 
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fare, and were denied the tax exemption previously enjoyed 
by all religious institutions. Voluntary membership dues and 
donations were their only source of income. Moreover, with 
emigration of the affluent, and increasingly vast require- 
ments for relief and emigration, the congregations rapidly 
lost their capability to share significantly in bearing the com- 
munal burden. In 1938, both in Germany and occupied Aus- 
tria, $12,000,000 was spent on relief and emigration; a large 
share came from foreign Jewish sources and the remainder 
from the sale of communal and institutional property. In 1939 
the Reichsvertretung der deutschen Juden was compelled to 
change its name to Reichsvertretung der Juden in Deutsch- 
land, and the government decree of July 4, 1939, forced upon 
it the responsibility, among others, for expediting emigration 
and providing social welfare assistance, a responsibility it bore 
until 1941, with the greatest difficulty, despite help from ypc 
which was permitted to carry on its relief and emigration work 
during this tragic period. The relief, rehabilitation, and emi- 
gration of the remnants of German Jews in the concentration 
camps after World War 11, and of other displaced persons, 
were made possible by foreign agencies. 

In the late 1960s there were approximately 38,000 Jews 
in the Federal German Republic and West Berlin. A central 
welfare office in Frankfurt handled the requests for help of the 
very few needy ones. 


Russia 

In August 1914, a coordinated fund-raising body, Yekopo 
(Yevreiski Komitet Pomoshchi Zhertvam Voiny; “Jewish Com- 
mittee for the Relief of War Sufferers”) was formed in St. Pe- 
tersburg (Leningrad) to bring relief to Russian Jews, mainly 
those forcibly evacuated from the front areas to the Russian 
interior. In its first three years of operation it raised 32,000,000 
rubles through contributions from 300 communities which 
taxed their members, individual donations, government sub- 
sidies, and in later years through assistance from ypc. With 
these funds it aided 250,000 Jews and, before ceasing its op- 
erations in 1921, had raised and spent over 50 million rubles 
to provide for the needs of most of Russia's charity-supported 
1.5 million Jews, such as health services, social and economic 
assistance, educational programs for children, homes for ref- 
ugees, and support of institutions. Yekopo cooperated with 
*orT and *osE in many of their endeavors. Yekopo ceased to 
exist in Soviet Russia in 1921, but a branch office functioned 


in Vilna until 1924. 
[Morton Mayer Berman] 


United States 

The promise made to Peter Stuyvesant by the first boatload 
of 23 Jews who arrived at New Amsterdam in 1654, that they 
would care for their own poor, meant simply that they would 
act as did the other religious denominations in the village. The 
charitable activities of the few American Jews during the 17", 
18", and early 19" centuries were centered in the synagogues. 
They consisted of the maintenance of cemeteries, aid to tran- 
sients and a few needy local cases, and the freeing of Jewish 
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redemptioners and indentured servants. The few known in- 
stances of Palestinian emissaries (meshullahim) visiting the 
colonies and the early republic exemplify aid to Jews overseas. 
The first charitable institution was the Hebrew Orphan Asy- 
lum of Charleston, South Carolina, established in 1802. 

During the German Jewish immigration of the mid-19 
century, the scope of Jewish charity expanded and became 
structurally separate from the synagogue. Almost every local 
community had a Hebrew Relief Society, or Hebrew Benev- 
olent Society, and a feminine counterpart. Fraternal orders 
such as Bnai Brith, Brith Abraham, and Kesher shel Barzel 
provided scheduled assistance to ill or bereaved members and 
their families. Several institutions, such as Bnai B’rith’s Jewish 
Orphan Asylum in Cleveland, reached beyond local boundar- 
ies, and there were occasional appeals for emergency aid in the 
U.S., and for overseas Jewry, especially from Sir Moses *Mon- 
tefiore; but before 1900 Jewish philanthropy was local. 

The great historic coincidence was the encounter of the 
European Jewish tradition with the American idea of volun- 
tarism. Early observers of the American scene commented 
on a distinctive characteristic of Americans, that voluntary 
groups take into their hands the creation of voluntary orga- 
nizations to meet their own needs. Jewish communal tradi- 
tions of autonomy and mutual assistance found fertile soil for 
growth in American voluntarism. 

The great underlying force which created the distinctive 
American Jewish philanthropy was large-scale immigration 
from eastern Europe. Beginning in the 1880s, the immigrants 
coming in the tens of thousands yearly, with their special 
needs and their problems of adjustment to American life, 
molded American Jewish philanthropy. Its institutional struc- 
ture derives from the expansion of earlier charitable organiza- 
tions and the establishment of new ones. Thus, the numerous 
local Hebrew Relief Societies raised and spent far more money 
than earlier, and one by one changed their name to Jewish So- 
cial Service Association (or Bureau), reflecting the greater re- 
finement and professionalization of their operations. 

The American impulse toward efficiency and the Jewish 
conviction of communal responsibility coalesced disparate 
and often rival institutions into combined effort. This began 
with the establishment of the first Jewish philanthropic fed- 
eration in Boston in 1895. It was a strikingly simple concept: 
funds would be raised and disbursed jointly to the agencies 
to meet the needs. The agencies, invariably supported by fed- 
erations, included services to families and children, hospitals, 
free loans, settlement houses, and sundry aid groups. Jewish 
philanthropic federations were established in most American 
Jewish communities; New York City’s was the largest and one 
of the last to be established, in 1917. 

The few local agencies in the first federations joined on 
the common platform of efficiency in fund raising and coor- 
dination of local services. But the federation idea contained 
seeds of future development. The early federations began ru- 
dimentary social planning for the Jewish community, designed 
to explore the need for new services and old ones which could 
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be dispensed with. The founding and expansion of federations 
occurred during a period of professionalization of the art of 
helping and the emergence of social work as a new profes- 
sion. Jewish social workers provided the professional skills 
for the expansion of services. During its existence from 1927 
to 1936, the Graduate School for Jewish Social Work in New 
York City trained professional social workers for service in 
the Jewish community. 

The National Conference of Jewish Social Service (later 
Welfare), founded in 1899, became the professional organi- 
zation. Professional journals were published, beginning with 
Jewish Charities (1910) and progressing to the Journal of Jewish 
Communal Service (1956). The National Conference of Jewish 
Charities, established in 1900, became the Council of Jewish 
Federations and Welfare Funds in 1932, providing planning 
and statistical data and recommendations. 

The “Great Depression” of the 1930s marked a watershed 
in American philanthropic history. The magnitude of impov- 
erishment forced the government into granting material relief, 
and the voluntary agencies gave up this function. The 1920s 
and 1930s witnessed severe disputes between pro-Zionist ad- 
vocates of higher allocations to Palestine, and non-or anti- 
Zionists dominating the Joint Distribution Committee and 
providing most of the funds, whose views prevailed that most 
of the money go to European relief and to projects in Soviet 
Russia. Yet it was during the 1930s that the scope of organized 
Jewish philanthropy expanded both geographically and func- 
tionally. As the world emergency grew with the rise of Nazism, 
disparate agencies aiding Jews were brought together in the 
*United Jewish Appeal and subsequently made the desperate 
condition of eastern European Jewry the dominant cause in 
local campaigns of Jewish federations. After 1941, the Euro- 
pean Holocaust and the struggle of Israel brought about ever 
closer agreement on the allocation of funds overseas. At the 
same time most federations broadened to include within or- 
ganized Jewish philanthropy the support of Jewish education, 
community relations activities, Jewish vocational services, 
and national agencies that served the entire American Jew- 
ish community. New York City remained the exception and 
maintained a separate Federation and United Jewish Appeal. 
This period’s expansion of the budgeting and planning activ- 
ities of local federations necessitated constant assessment of 
priorities, and required decisions on new programs. 

At the close of World War 11 in 1945, when the full di- 
mensions of the European Holocaust were revealed, American 
Jewish philanthropy faced its greatest challenge — to provide 
the vast sums required to rescue the survivors and to build 
up the Jewish state for the redemption of the Jewish people. 
It responded with funds unequaled in the history of philan- 
thropy anywhere. 

In 1946 the United Jewish Appeal raised approximately 
$100 million, in 1948, $150 million, in addition to approxi- 
mately $31,265,000 and $43.6 million in the respective years 
for the needs of the larger federations. Between 1939 and 
1968 the United Jewish Appeal raised $2,035 billion for Israel 
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sacres of the Armenians have also been explained as a revolt 
by the exploited masses. During the depopulation of Ottoman 
Armenia by the massacres and deportations of World War 1, 
the Germans planned to “send Jewish Poles” to resettle the 
country. The Jewish population in Soviet Armenia numbered 
10,000 in 1959. In the beginning of the 21° century the Jewish 
population of the Republic of Armenia (independent since 
1991) WaS 500-1,000. 


[Abraham N. Poliak] 


In Israel 
Mosaics with Armenian inscriptions point to an Armenian 
population in Jerusalem as early as the fifth century c.g., and 
scribal notes on manuscripts indicate a school of Armenian 
scribes of the same period. In Armenian history 21 bishops 
of Jerusalem are mentioned in the Arab period. In 1311 a cer- 
tain Patriarch Sarkis preserved the independence of the pa- 
triarchate when Erez Israel came under Mamluk rule. In the 
early 17" century the patriarchate was short of funds but Pa- 
triarch Krikor Baronder (1613-45) succeeded in raising large 
sums from Armenians in various parts the world over, and 
constructed an Armenian quarter in Jerusalem. There was a 
long dispute over the rights to use the monastery of St. James, 
and in 1813 the sultan Mahmud II granted it to the Armenians 
over the objection of the Greek Orthodox. In 1833 a printing 
press was founded which has published many liturgical and 
ritual books as well as a monthly periodical Sion (since 1866). 
In 1843 a theological seminary was founded. In the 20" cen- 
tury the community was centered around the patriarchate and 
the Monastery of St. James, and the Church of the Archangels, 
all in the Armenian quarter of the old city of Jerusalem, and 
the Church of St. Savior on Mt. Zion. These institutions have 
over the centuries inherited a large collection of manuscripts 
donated by bishops and pilgrims, firmans granted by sultans 
and caliphs, and specially commissioned religious articles 
for the services of the cathedral. The library of manuscripts 
in Jerusalem is exceeded in size only by the collection in Ar- 
menia. Though always available to scholars in the past, these 
treasures were exhibited to the general public for the first time 
in 1969. At the outset of the 21° century, around 3,000 Arme- 
nians were living in the State of Israel, which like certain other 
countries has never officially recognized the mass murder of 
the Armenians by the Turks in World War 1 as an act of geno- 
cide. Israel and Armenia maintained diplomatic relations but 
neither had an embassy in the other country. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baron, Social’, index; A.N. Poliak, Kazaryah 
(Heb., 1951), index; J. Neusner, in: JAOS, 84 (1964), 230-40. 


ARMILUS, legendary name of the Messiah's antagonist or 
anti-Messiah. Armilus appears frequently in the later Apoc- 
alyptic Midrashim, such as Midrash Va-Yosha, Sefer Zerub- 
bavel, and Nistarot shel R. Shimon b. Yohai. He is also men- 
tioned in the Targum pseudo-Jonathan, Isa. 11:14 and in the 
Targum Yerushalmi a (Deut. 34:3). Armilus is first mentioned 
otherwise in Saadiah Gaon’s Emunot ve-Deot (Maamar 8), 
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apparently under the influence of Sefer Zerubbavel. The leg- 
end of Armilus thus originated not earlier than the beginning 
of the geonic period. Its basis, however, is the talmudic leg- 
end of Messiah the son of Joseph, who would be slain in the 
war between the nations prior to the redemption that would 
come through Messiah the son of David (Suk. 52a). In Otot 
ha-Mashiah (Midreshei Ge'ullah, p. 320), there is reference to 
“the Satan Armilus whom the Gentiles call Antichrist” but this 
is no proof of Christian influence. 

Of the numerous conjectures about the origin of the 
name Armilus, the most probable is that it is derived from 
Romulus (founder of Rome, with Remus), although other sug- 
gestions are that it may be a corruption of Angra-Mainyu, the 
Persian god of evil, or from the Greek ’Aptptavoc (Ahriman). 
The legend that he was born of a beautiful virgin (see below) 
likewise connects it with Rome. It is most likely that as a result 
of the sufferings of the Jews at the hands of the Romans at the 
time of the destruction of the Second Temple, and during and 
after the Bar Kokhba War, and especially after Christianity had 
conquered the Roman Empire and initiated a ruthless persecu- 
tion of Judaism from which it had sprung, the Jews began to 
regard Rome, founded by Romulus, as the kingdom of Satan, 
the antithesis of the kingdom of Heaven. Hence they applied 
the name of Armilus to that diabolic power which had gained 
a transient, terrestrial victory (in contrast to the celestial and 
eternal kingdom of the Messiah). 

Armilus and his evil deeds are described in detail only 
in the above-mentioned later Hebrew Midrashim now re- 
published with detailed introduction and valuable notes, by 
J. Even Shemuel (Kaufmann) in his Midreshei Ge'ullah (1942, 
1944”). Armilus is the least of the kings, the son of a bond- 
woman, and monstrous in appearance (Midreshei Ge'ullah, 
Sefer Eliyahu, 42; Yemot ha-Mashiah, 96-97; Nistarot shel R. 
Shimon b. Yohai, 4, 195; see also textual variants, 382b, 402). 
He is frequently referred to briefly as “the son of a stone.” This 
brief reference is fully explained in a legend: “They tell that 
in Rome there is a marble statue of a beautiful maiden, fash- 
ioned not by human hand but by the Holy One blessed be 
He, who created it in His might. The wicked of the nations of 
the world, the sons of Belial, come and warm her and lie with 
her, and He preserves their seed within the stone from which 
He creates a being and forms it into a child, whereupon she 
splits asunder and there issues from her the likeness of a man 
whose name is the Satan Armilus, whom the Gentiles call 
Antichrist. He is 12 cubits tall and two cubits broad, there is 
a span between his eyes which are crooked and red, his hair 
is golden-colored, the soles of his feet are green, and he has 
two heads” (Pirkei ha-Mashiah, in Midreshei Ge'ullah, p. 320). 
This Armilus will deceive the whole world into believing that 
he is God and will reign over the entire world. He will come 
with ten kings and together they will fight over Jerusalem, and 
Armilus will slay Nehemiah b. Hushiel, who is Messiah the 
son of Joseph, as well as many righteous men with him, and 
“Israel will mourn for him as one that is in bitterness for his 
only son” (cf. Zech. 12:9-12). Armilus will banish Israel “to the 
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and overseas Jewry, largely through allocations from com- 
bined campaigns in local Jewish communities throughout 
the United States. 

The Federation's role broadened to the point where it was 
widely recognized as “the organized Jewish community.’ Phi- 
lanthropy began to serve as the organizing principle for the 
voluntary Jewish community, especially in cities where the 
federations and Jewish community councils merged during 
the 1950s and conducted a single campaign for local, national, 
and overseas needs. Debate mounted during the 1960s over the 
proper proportion of local funds to be divided among hospi- 
tals, social services, and recreational institutions on one hand, 
and Jewish educational and cultural services on the other. In 
1968 the range of concerns stretched across the spectrum of 
local, national, and international Jewish needs, ranging from 
services to the individual and family to programs designed to 
insure the survival of Judaism. The dollar figures reflect the 
vastness of scope. In 1969 the annual campaigns of Jewish fed- 
erations totaled $266 million (including $104 million in the 
Israel Emergency Fund). In addition approximately $40 mil- 
lion were raised in endowment and capital funds campaigns. 

Not all of American Jewish philanthropic endeavor in 
1969 was within the federation orbit. Substantial groups re- 
mained outside either from choice or tradition; in 1969 these 
groups raised approximately $100 million. They included insti- 
tutions of higher learning, many national agencies, pro-Israel 
organizations and others, but not synagogues which collected 
and disbursed millions of dollars annually themselves. 

The funds allocated by federations represented only a 
fraction of the money disbursed by the agencies which re- 
ceive them. In addition, these agencies’ expenditures derived 
from other sources of income: dues; tuition; fees; and various 
governmental bodies and third-party payments. Therefore, 
the Jewish gross national philanthropic product, inclusive of 
all of these funds, was substantially in excess of a billion dol- 
lars in 1969. 

Contemporary philanthropic services under Jewish aus- 
pices utilized the highest professional skills of American soci- 
ety in medicine, social work, public relations, and other areas. 
The collection and disbursement of funds to support these 
services was elevated to a high art by the Jewish group in the 
U.S. Concepts of fund-raising became sophisticated, and ef- 
forts were skillfully elaborated to raise maximum sums. The 
result, however, was ultimately based on fundamental Jewish 
commitments to philanthropy and the growing affluence and 
homogenity of the Jewish population which made possible a 
broad consensus on the needs. 

One of the distinctive Jewish contributions to philan- 
thropy in America was the recognition that federated fund- 
raising produced greater results for all participants. The gen- 
eral community also recognized this and the Community 
Chest movement used the Jewish Federation as its model. 

Fund-raising goals were raised by the continuous educa- 
tion of the Jewish community to the dimensions of the needs 
and their responsibility to meet them. The capstone of the 
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structure resides in the development of the responsibility of 
leaders. Achievements in the philanthropic campaigns have 
been based on the willingness of leadership to elevate the lev- 
els of giving by setting the pace through their own contribu- 
tions. When this “leadership by example” takes place, match- 
ing contributions follow. In this way the Jewish group has 
demonstrated that it can implement its high ethical impera- 
tives with pragmatic programs. 

For Federation and other activities in the last third of the 
20" century, see *Foundations. 

[Charles Zibbell] 
Canada 
The first central fund-raising campaigns in Canada were con- 
ducted in 1917-18 by *Montreal’s Federation of Jewish Phi- 
lanthropies (renamed the Federation of Jewish Community 
Services and the Allied Jewish Community Services) and by 
*Toronto’s Federation of Jewish Philanthropies (now known 
as the United Jewish Welfare Fund of Toronto). Funds at that 
time were raised exclusively for local social welfare, health, and 
recreational services (Jewish centers and children’s camps). In 
1937-38 the United Jewish Welfare Fund of Toronto began to 
campaign also for local Jewish education, the national work 
of the Canadian Jewish Congress, and the Hebrew Immigrant 
Aid Society (“H1As”), as well as for the operations of a number 
of overseas agencies, including those in Erez Israel. 

In 1951 the United Israel Appeal and uyra of the Cana- 
dian Jewish Congress combined their fund-raising activities 
in the United Jewish Appeal which then joined with the wel- 
fare funds in Toronto, Montreal, and other communities for 
raising funds in which they were to share. For this purpose 
Toronto and several other communities adopted the name of 
the United Jewish Appeal, and Montreal called its campaign 
the Combined Jewish Appeal. 


Argentina 

The Ashkenazi Hebra Kadisha (“The Holy Society”), founded 
strictly as a burial society in 1892, had evolved by 1949 into the 
Buenos Aires Kehillah, the central communal body. In 1956, 
it was renamed the Asociasion Mutual Israelita Argentina- 
Communidad de Buenos Aires (briefly AM1A) which became 
the community’s central fund-raising and distributing agency, 
financing nearly all its religious, social, and cultural activities. 
Half of its 1967 budget of $2,350,000 was devoted to support 
the Buenos Aires’ Jewish educational system, in which 60% 
of the pupils were children of parents who paid low dues and 
were not enrolled in Am1a’s membership of 42,000. Its main 
income, however, came from the sale of burial plots in its cem- 
etery, over which it had exclusive control. While always gen- 
erous in serving the needy, Amra demanded of the wealthy 
what they could afford to pay and, in the case of individuals 
who had failed in their obligation to support the community, 
its demands were extremely high. 


Israel 
In the State of Israel with its state financing of religious needs 
(of all denominations), as well as its social services as an evolv- 
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ing welfare state, fund-raising of the usual Jewish Diaspora 
type became marginal. In 1970 there was no central local or 
national fund-raising body in Israel, with the result that much 
costly overlapping and duplication occurred in fund-raising 
campaigns. The Tel Aviv Council of Social Agencies, a con- 
sultative body, and the Israel Fund Raisers’ Association in 
1969 undertook, but without success, to coordinate the sepa- 
rate fund-raising efforts along the lines followed in western 
communities. 


Fund-Raising by International Organizations 

The traditional concern and sense of responsibility of Jews for 
the well-being of their people wherever they dwell prompted 
them in modern times to establish organizations which de- 
voted themselves on an international level to one or more of 
the following activities: 

(1) seeking emancipation of Jews or protecting their 
rights; 

(2) helping them to overcome their economic and so- 
cial plight by building schools for educating their children 
and training them vocationally, and giving immediate relief 
in grave situations; 

(3) facilitating their emigration when they suffered per- 
secution from pogroms and insurmountable poverty. 

The outstanding international organizations founded in 
the mid-19" century were the “Alliance Israélite Universelle, 
the *Anglo-Jewish Association, the *Israelitische Allianz zu 
Wien, and the *Hilfsverein der deutschen Juden. 

The Alliance Israélite Universelle organized committees 
in western Europe and the United States, and later in the lo- 
cal communities where it carried out its programs, as well as 
in Jewish communities in other parts of the world. With the 
help of these committees it raised funds through dues or an- 
nual subscriptions, special appeals for donations, trusts, lega- 
cies, and endowments. For nearly four decades the principal 
sources of support were Baron Maurice de *Hirsch and his 
wife, Baroness Clara. The Alliance received from the baron 
4,595 shares (at £100 per share) of the capital stock of the *Jew- 
ish Colonization Association (1cA) which entitled it to a voice 
in the direction of 1ca’s program, but these funds were used 
only for the work of ica. 

The *Anglo-Jewish Association (London, 1871) adopted 
aims similar to those of the Alliance Israélite Universelle. Its 
income came from dues, donations, trust funds, legacies, en- 
dowments, and earnings from an annual ball. 

Four dominant organizations established in Europe set 
themselves one specific goal in their service to deprived, sick, 
or oppressed Jews. *orT (St. Petersburg, 1880, with headquar- 
ters subsequently in Berlin, 1921, where it became the World 
Ort Union; Paris, 1933; and Geneva, 1943), directed its efforts 
initially to rehabilitating and retraining Russia's impoverished 
Jewish masses. 

The Russo-Jewish Committee for Relief of Jewish Refu- 
gees (London, 1882) was organized to deal with the large-scale 
influx of immigrants after the outbreak of pogroms in 1881 and 
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the May Day Laws of 1882. The Committee required funds for 
settling a number of refugees in England and making it pos- 
sible for a larger number to migrate to the United States and 
Canada. Other funds were raised by the Russo-Jewish Com- 
mittee in cooperation with the Board of Jewish Guardians to 
deal with immigrants who settled in London. In 1891, with the 
outbreak of pogroms in Russia, funds especially raised for im- 
migrant work were virtually exhausted. Another meeting was 
convened at the Guildhall and $486,000 were donated to be 
used primarily but not exclusively for sending Jews westward. 
1cA provided additional resources to assist the Russo-Jewish 
Relief Committee, principally for the resettlement of immi- 
grants in countries on both the North and South American 
continents. From 1890 to 1905 funds were raised for immi- 
grants fleeing from famine in Galicia in 1890, economic and 
social restrictions in Romania in the early 1890s, and from 
pogroms in Russia in 1903 and 1905; but a year later when 
the Alien Act of 1905 went into effect, England ceased to bea 
transient center for mass Jewish immigration, and activity on 
behalf of immigrants was limited almost exclusively to help 
those who had reached English shores to be absorbed into the 
economic and cultural life of the United Kingdom. 

The Jewish Health Society *osE (St. Petersburg, 1912) 
moved its central committee to Berlin in 1922, where it was 
connected with ort, embracing committees established in 
Berlin and London (1920) and in other communities in 1921 
and 1922, Paris, 1934, and Geneva, 1943, and returned to Paris 
after World War 11. It was founded to promote the health of 
Russian Jews by using preventive medical measures and giv- 
ing instructions in hygiene, but was forced by the Soviet gov- 
ernment in 1919 to liquidate its work in Russia. After World 
War I, it extended its work to Poland (where the organization 
was called Toz), Lithuania, Latvia, and Romania, and secured 
additional support from its branches in those countries and 
from supporting committees which it established in a number 
of countries, but the largest measure of aid came from jpc. 

The *Central British Fund for German Jewry (since 1944, 
the Central British Fund for Jewish Rehabilitation and Relief) 
was organized in London in 1933 to raise funds to help Ger- 
man Jews meet the crisis in Nazi Germany. It engaged in op- 
erations to help them emigrate and reestablish themselves in 
England, Palestine, and other countries open to immigration. 
From 1933 to 1935 the fund campaigned under its own name; 
from 1936 to 1939 as the Council for German Jewry; from 1940 
to 1943 as the Central Council for Jewish Refugees; and from 
1939 to 1943 again under the original name of the Central Brit- 
ish Fund for German Jewry. 

In 1944, the Central British Fund became the Central 
British Fund for Jewish Relief and Rehabilitation, extending 
its help to destitute Jewish communities in Italy and Greece, 
and made use of radio and television as well as other public- 
ity media to bring its appeal to the community. 

Organizations which devoted themselves to one specific 
area of service but did not conduct independent campaigns 
for their work included: 
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(1) Emig-direkt (Berlin, 1921, the United Committee for 
Jewish Emigration) which was organized by the World Relief 
Conference (Carlsbad, 1920; this organization raised limited 
funds for relief and reconstruction work in central, eastern, 
and southeastern Europe), and n1As. Emig-direkt drew its 
major financial support from ypc, Ica, and other organiza- 
tions. It was succeeded by 

(2) *HICEM (Paris, 1927, a name formed from the ini- 
tials of the three agencies which established it, HIAS, ICA, 
and Emig-direkt, the last of which associated itself in 1934). 
HICEM gave assistance to Jews emigrating from Europe and 
found places for them in various countries. 

(3) American Joint Reconstruction Foundation (1924), a 
joint operation of ypc and ca for economic rehabilitation of 
Jews in central and eastern Europe through provision of loans 
and other constructive measures. Also treated as an Ameri- 
can organization is AgroJoint (American Jewish Joint Agri- 
cultural Corporation, created by ypc in 1924 and liquidated in 
1951) for resettlement of Jewish tradesmen and businessmen 
declassed by the Soviet government in agricultural colonies 
in Crimea and Ukraine. 


Old Type Fund Collection for Erez Israel 

On the international level, old-type emissaries and fund 
collectors for Erez Israel were known as meshullahim (see 
*Shelihei Erez Israel). 

The excessive costs in the employment of meshullahim 
and their uneconomic use in Palestine of the funds collected 
by them have been reported on exhaustively (Proceedings of 
the U.S. National Conference of Jewish Charities, Cleveland, 
1912). The costs were not less than those which had prevailed 
in earlier centuries. Some communities accepted responsibility 
for collecting the funds themselves. After the establishment of 
the State of Israel in 1948 the number of old-type fund-rais- 
ing emissaries fell to a vanishing point. The state's program for 
social welfare, health, education, and social security, and the 
supplementary services of such agencies as the Jewish Agency, 
Hadassah, w1zo, Histadrut, Moezet Ha-Poalot, Malben-jpc, 
and others drastically reduced the need for old-type fund-rais- 
ing for Erez Israel’s philanthropic needs. The few meshullahim 
now turned their efforts chiefly to capital fund-raising for new 
buildings and expansion of their programs. Many local com- 
mittees abroad continued to collect funds for maintenance of 
yeshivot, talmud torahs, orphanages, homes for the aged, hos- 
pitals, and other institutions and sent their collections directly 
to the institutions in Israel. Other committees abandoned their 
fund-raising in return for an allocation to their institutions 
by a community welfare fund agency. ypc, which is a partner 
in the *United Jewish Appeal, for some years made a sizable 
allocation through its Cultural Committee for Israel Institu- 
tions in Jerusalem for the support of yeshivot in Israel, refugee 
rabbis, scholars, and their dependents. It has also subsidized 
various research and publication projects on biblical and tal- 
mudic subjects. In 1969 pc spent close to one million dollars 
to aid 132 yeshivot in Israel, with an enrollment of over 18,000 
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students. The charity box (kuppah of mishnaic origin) and the 
charity plate (kearah) were still in use in modern times. It was 
reported that in 1900 there were more than 250,000 halukkah 
boxes bearing the name of Rabbi *Meir Baal ha-Nes in homes, 
synagogues, and communal gathering places. From it evolved 
in the Zionist era the most widely used box in the Jewish 
world: the Jewish National Fund blue box for land purchase 
in Palestine (later, in Israel) which was introduced after the 
founding of the JNF in 1901. 


Zionist and Modern Israel Fund Raising 

The *Bilu, organized in the 1880s by a group of young Russian 
Jewish students committed to pioneer and settle on the land 
in Palestine, made the first modern effort to raise funds for 
Zionist purposes. They succeeded in establishing 25 branches 
with a total of 525 members, but achieved very little success in 
fund raising which depended on membership dues, earnings 
from literary and musical evenings, and meager donations. 

The Hovevei Zion (“Lovers of Zion’; Russia, 1882), mem- 
bers of the *Hibbat Zion movement, met relatively greater, 
but not startling, success in fund-raising. The Hovevei Zion 
organized societies — first in Russia and Poland and later in 
Germany, England, and the United States - to help existing 
settlements and establish new ones in Palestine. Their mem- 
bership consisted of middle-class and poor Jews and was not 
able to provide large sums; some sold their belongings to add 
to the funds which would make possible their own settlement 
in Palestine. The Hovevei Zion collected dues, canvassed for 
donations in homes and shops, and, when permitted by the 
few not antagonistic rabbis, made appeals in the synagogues. 
Wherever possible they collected funds in the synagogue, on 
the eve of the Day of Atonement and the Ninth of Av. They 
established congregations of their own where they were free to 
propagate their ideas and raise funds, but fared no better than 
the Bilu in their efforts to persuade wealthy Jews to support 
their cause. The situation improved through the intercession 
of Rabbi Samuel *Mohilever, founder of the first Hibbat Zion 
movement in Warsaw, and after Baron Edmund de *Roth- 
schild began to provide funds on a munificent scale to save 
struggling older settlements. Some of these had been founded 
by Hovevei Zion and new ones were organized. In 1890 came 
another favorable turn for the Hibbat Zion movement, when 
the Russian government gave its approval for the formation 
of a society for the support of Jewish tillers of the soil and ar- 
tisans in Syria and Palestine (see *Odessa Committee), a step 
that made it easier to get some help from those who had been 
concerned about supporting the illegal movement. 

It was not until the 1890s that Hovevei Zion was able to 
win the support and leadership of men of status in England like 
Elim *d’Avigdor, who in 1891 joined the Hibbat Zion movement 
and became its head; his kinsman, Colonel A.E. W. *Goldsmid, 
who succeeded him in the leadership; and others, among them 
Reverend Simeon *Singer, Sir Joseph *Sebag-Montefiore, and 
Lord Swaythling. These men, who contributed themselves, 
were able to persuade other well-placed people to do so. 
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The Jewish National Fund (Keren Kayemet le-Israel), 
the *World Zionist Organization's first instrumentality for 
fund-raising, was founded in Basle in 1901 by the Fifth World 
*Zionist Congress. It was created to raise funds for the pur- 
chase of land in Palestine and its development for settlement 
and agriculture. In its first decade the JNF introduced the blue 
box for coin collections in homes, synagogues, and wherever 
Jews met publicly; the Golden Book in Jerusalem for inscrip- 
tion of the names of men and women in return for specific 
contributions, or of individuals in whose honor contributions 
were given; stamps, of which there have been over 4,000 vari- 
eties, sold for use on letters, synagogue tickets, contract docu- 
ments, and even used for postage in Israel immediately before 
the State of Israel postal system was established in 1948; and 
flags, tags, and flowers which contributors received as gifts 
on special occasions. The “sale” of trees for planting in Israel 
has proved to be one of the JNF’s most productive fundraising 
methods. The *Keren Hayesod-*United Appeal was created 
in London in July 1920 at a Zionist conference convened by 
Chaim Weizmann to raise funds for the World Zionist Orga- 
nization. The Zionist Executive and later the Jewish Agency 
Executive were responsible for the conduct of the activities 
generally performed by states, including security, until the 
founding of the State of Israel in 1948, when the operations 
of the Jewish Agency were limited chiefly to immigration, 
absorption, and settlement. The Keren Hayesod, which had 
first functioned directly under the aegis of the World Zionist 
Organization, became the financial arm of the Jewish Agency 
in 1929, with the formation of the enlarged Jewish Agency 
which included non-Zionists as members. At one time there 
were branches in 70 countries, and in 1970, owing to political 
changes in certain countries, there were 54, but this number 
did not include the U.S. where uja campaigned independently 
of the Keren Hayesod. 

In the years between 1920 and 1948 total Keren Hayesod 
UJA income in the United States amounted to $143,000,000, 
of which uja raised 70% and Keren Hayesod 30%. From 1948 
to 1970, both organizations raised $1,990,000,000 of which 
65% came through uja and 35% from other countries through 
Keren Hayesod. 

Other fund-raising for Israel was conducted by various 
organizations such as w1zo and the *Histadrut (General Fed- 
eration of Labor, Israel). 

Fund-raising was also done in Diaspora countries by 
Israeli schools of higher learning, yeshivot, hospitals, general 
health and social welfare agencies, orchestras, museums, and 
many other groups. The principal schools of higher learn- 
ing in Israel, namely, The Hebrew University, Technion (the 
Israel Institute of Technology), Tel Aviv University and Bar 
Ilan University, and the Weizmann Institute of Science do 
their fund raising through societies of friends or committees 
set up for this purpose. 

*Magen David Adom (“Red Shield of David,” Tel Aviv, 
1930) is Israel’s equivalent of the Red Cross. It meets its own 
maintenance and operating costs with income from an an- 
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nual lottery and from subsidies from the government of Israel 
and local authorities, which together provided from 15 to 16% 
of its budget. 

Support from societies of friends, committees, and in- 
dividuals in many countries took the form of contributions 
in kind (ambulances, medical supplies, and equipment) and 
contributions in cash for Magen David Adom’s building pro- 
gram, which envisaged completion of 17 new structures early 
in the 1970s. 


The Modern Campaigns and Their Goals 

There are various kinds of major fund-raising campaigns, 
all of which are conducted annually, except for the biennial 
campaigns of the Israel United Appeal and the United Com- 
munal Fund in South Africa, which occur in alternate years. 
These include: 

(1) The independent campaign conducted by a commu- 
nal federation or welfare fund for local social welfare agencies, 
other local institutions, and at times also certain national or- 
ganizations. The goals for these campaigns are set by the local 
federation or welfare fund. 

(2) The independent campaign conducted by authorized 
representative local committees on behalf of national or inter- 
national organizations (Keren Hayesod, Jewish National Fund, 
WIZO, ORT, Histadrut, and others). The goals set for an inde- 
pendent campaign in a community are determined by agree- 
ment between the authorized committees located in a coun- 
try and the national or international organizations. The time 
of year to be devoted to the independent campaign is decided 
upon after consultation between the local federation or wel- 
fare fund and the local committee representing the national 
or international body. In Australian communities the Board 
of Jewish Deputies allots appropriate periods to various na- 
tional or international campaigns. 

(3) The combined campaigns for local, national, Israel, 
and overseas needs conducted by local federations and welfare 
funds or through their fund-raising agencies (e.g., United Jew- 
ish Appeal in Toronto, Combined Jewish Appeal in Montreal). 
The principal parties to these campaigns are the local federa- 
tions or welfare funds and the Keren Hayesod. Allocations to 
national organizations and overseas agencies are made upon 
application. The goal is set by the local fund-raising body in 
consultation with the national committee representing the 
Keren Hayesod acting for the Jewish Agency (in Canada the 
national committee is the United Israel Appeal of Canada, 
Inc.), after taking into account the allocations to be granted to 
other beneficiaries whose applications have been approved. 

(4) The Joint Campaign, which is limited strictly to Is- 
rael’s needs, conducted in Great Britain and Ireland (Joint 
Palestine Appeal-jpa) and in Israel (United Appeal in Israel- 
HaMagbit ha-Me’uhedet be-Yisrael). Partners in these cam- 
paigns are the Keren Hayesod and the Jewish National Fund. 
In the yPa campaign, a limited number of allocations to other 
Zionist fund-raising agencies is made by the Keren Hayesod 
from its share. The campaign goal is set after consultation 
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between the administrative committee of JPA in London and 
the Keren Hayesod, the Jewish Agency, and the Jewish Na- 
tional Fund head offices in Jerusalem. For the Israel Joint cam- 
paign the goal is set by the two partners (the Keren Hayesod 
and the JNF) and neither makes any allocation to any other 
agency. 

[Morton Mayer Berman] 
Women and Philanthropy 
The Hebrew Bible establishes the precedent for women’s char- 
itable work, both in its commandments to help the needy 
and in narratives highlighting female acts of gemilut hasadim 
(loving kindness). Rebekah’s kindness toward Eleazar, for ex- 
ample, results in her marriage to Isaac (Gen. 24: 12-27). Prov- 
erbs 31:21 praises the ideal wife who “gives generously to the 
poor;/Her hands are stretched to the needy.” According to 
the rabbis, women are naturally compassionate (Meg. 14b); 
they are also said to be more responsive to the needy than 
men (Taan. 23b). 

Dedications and inscriptions in ancient synagogues pro- 
vide early evidence of Jewish women’s communal donations. 
Although these inscriptions give little insight into whether 
leadership and positions of power accompanied female phi- 
lanthropy, they demonstrate that women, often indepen- 
dently, helped determine the financial life of their commu- 
nities (Brooten). 

The Cairo Genizah preserves the bequests of *Wuhsha, 
a 12"+-century businesswoman. Her donations (10% of her es- 
tate) were designated for Cairo synagogues, Jewish charitable 
institutions, and needy individuals. Both in the Middle East 
and in Europe, medieval and early modern Jewish women of 
means contributed Torah scrolls and other sacred books to 
the synagogue, as well as funds for oil and upkeep. Although 
major donations may have come from prosperous women, of- 
ten widows, women of more modest means regularly donated 
ceremonial objects and needlework in the form of Torah bind- 
ers and Torah curtains. 

*Dulcea of Worms (d. 1196) is described as preparing 
thread and gut to sew together books, Torah scrolls, and other 
religious objects. She is also said to have bathed the dead 
and to have sewn their shrouds, a quintessential act of lov- 
ing kindness in Jewish tradition. At the end of the 17 cen- 
tury, organized groups of women assumed responsibility for 
preparing deceased members of the community for burial, 
mirroring already established male associations (see *Hevra 
Kaddisha). 

In the 19" century, middle class Jewish women in Europe 
formed charitable organizations, a shift from the largely indi- 
vidual nature of earlier women’s philanthropy. These groups, 
which ranged from patrons of orphan asylums to free loan 
societies, to dowry clubs for poor brides, mirrored the social 
and philanthropic patterns of non-Jewish bourgeois women. 
The early 20" century saw the establishment of national wom- 
en's organizations for philanthropic purposes, including the 
*Juedischer Frauenbund in Germany (1904) and the Union of 
Jewish Women in England (1902). Its predecessor, the Jewish 
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Association for the Protection of Girls and Women, was es- 
tablished in 1885. 

Jewish women in the United States followed American 
models in defining their charitable organizations. ‘The first for- 
mal American Jewish women’s association, the Female Hebrew 
Benevolent Society of Philadelphia, was founded by Rebecca 
*Gratz, with her mother and sister, in 1819. Later, synagogue- 
based “Sisterhoods of Personal Service” were founded in re- 
sponse to the needs of the massive influx of Jewish immigrants 
from eastern Europe. 

In 1893, the *National Council of Jewish Women became 
the first body to link local chapters into a national organiza- 
tion. Taking on women-centered issues like immigration, set- 
tlement, education, and the battle against white slavery, the 
NcJw connected middle class Jewish American women, pri- 
marily of central European descent, to their eastern European 
coreligionists. In 1995, more than a century after its founding, 
Ncjw absorbed a feminist organization (U.S. Israel Women to 
Women) in an effort to expand its work in Israel. 

By the end of the 19 century, when professional social 
workers increasingly assumed responsibility for serving the 
needy, earlier, local organizations gave way to more inwardly- 
focused synagogue sisterhoods or auxiliaries, where tasks were 
domestically linked and less public. Women raised funds for 
synagogue furnishings and education and were charged with 
expanding the reach of synagogue life. Reform leaders estab- 
lished the *National Federation of Temple Sisterhoods in 1913. 
The Conservative (‘Women's League) and Orthodox move- 
ments followed suit in 1918 and 1926, respectively. 

*Hadassah, the Women’s Zionist Organization of Amer- 
ica, was founded in 1912. Focusing on health initiatives in Pal- 
estine, Hadassah raised more funds and engaged more mem- 
bers (heavily eastern European) than any other American 
women’s organization. In 1925, the predecessors of *Amit and 
*Pioneer Women (now Naamat) also formed Zionist groups. 
*orT (Organization for Rehabilitation through Training), es- 
tablished in 1927, focused women’s funds and voluntarism to- 
wards international education initiatives. 

During World War 1, American Jewish women formally 
became part of local Federation work. Women’s Divisions were 
created in Boston (1917, reestablished in 1930), Philadelphia 
(1918), and New York (1920), paralleling the Businessmen’s 
Divisions. Throughout the 20" century, Women’s Divisions 
thrived nationwide, raising a large percentage of Federation, 
and eventually United Jewish Appeal, budgets. Despite their 
successes, these divisions were commonly considered a source 
of “plus giving,” providing funds over and above the male 
partner's gift. The 1970s witnessed a rejection of the parallel 
power structure represented by Women’s Divisions; approxi- 
mately ten Federations closed these fundraising vehicles, but 
all were reinstated in the 1980s. 

Federation funds raised by Women’s Divisions are ordi- 
narily included in general allocations. During the late 1990s, 
concluding that issues important to women and girls were not 
being appropriately funded by community allocations, female 
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philanthropists established Jewish Women’s Foundations. In 
their first ten years, more than 20 such funds have raised over 
$35 million to fund services that are specifically directed to the 
needs of girls and women. 

U.S. women’s philanthropic impact also reaches beyond 
single gender organizations, although women remain poorly 
represented in the upper echelons of Jewish philanthropic 
leadership in the first decade of the 21°t century. While a num- 
ber of individual women were substantial contributors to the 
Jewish community, women accounted for only 25% of board 
memberships and 12% of presidents in North American Jew- 
ish communal organizations. 

See also *Charity. 

[Deborah Skolnick Einhorn (2"¢ ed.)] 
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°PHILIP, name of six kings of France. 

PHILIP II Or PHILIP AUGUSTUS, king of France from 
1180 to 1223. All Philip’s biographers agree that he detested the 
Jews, an attitude formed by stories he had heard in his child- 
hood about Jews murdering Christian children. Soon after his 
accession, he ordered the imprisonment of all the Jews in the 
kingdom, and it was only in exchange for a large ransom that 
they were set free. Early in April 1182, in order to bolster the 
treasury before going to war, Philip ordered the expulsion of 
the Jews from his kingdom; Jewish real estate was confiscated 
and most of it sold on behalf of the royal treasury; synagogues 
were converted into churches (as was the case in *Paris and 
*Orleans); and debtors were absolved of their obligations to 
Jews on condition that they paid the treasury one-fifth of the 
monies owed. The king persecuted the Jews even beyond the 
borders of his kingdom: in 1190 he attacked in *Champagne 
the Jewish community of *Bray-sur-Seine (or Brie-Comte- 
Robert), putting to death almost 100 persons. When he autho- 
rized the return of the Jews to his kingdom in 1198, it was for 
purely financial reasons. At the same time as he guaranteed the 
Jews freedom to trade with Christians by forbidding priests 
to excommunicate those Christians who dealt with them, he 
also initiated the practice of assigning an official seal to every 
locality which contained an important Jewish community, for 
the purpose of regulating loans. An ordinance of February 1219 
prohibited any loan to persons whose only source of income 
was their own labor. This was an attempt to put a stop to loans 
taken for personal consumption only; previously loans of this 
type were granted if paid back in three annual sums. Loans 
offered against pledges were not subject to compulsory regis- 
tration, but the list of articles which could not be accepted in 
pledge was extended to cover not only church appurtenances 
but also agricultural tools and beasts of burden. 

PHILIP III THE BOLD, king from 1270 to 1285. Shortly 
after his accession, Philip followed the example of his father 
and predecessor, *Louis 1x, and in 1271 ordered his officers to 
enforce the wearing of the Jewish *badge. His father’s policy is 
again reflected in an ordinance, probably issued in 1272, which 
prohibited the Jews from engaging in all kinds of moneylend- 
ing and directed them either to pursue permitted commercial 
activities or to work with their hands. If there were any at- 
tempts by Jews to engage in agricultural work or handicrafts, 
these were in any event doomed in practice from 1280 when 
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Christians were forbidden to enter into their service. The most 
disastrous of Philip's decrees from the socioeconomic point 
of view was that issued in 1283, forbidding the Jews to reside 
in smaller places. 

PHILIP IV THE FAIR, king from 1285 to 1314. The various 
changes in Philip’s policy toward the Jews were all motivated 
by the sole purpose of furthering the interests of the monar- 
chy and the kingdom. Thus, asserting royal power and chal- 
lenging the Church, in 1288 he reminded his officers that the 
number of charges for which the Jews could be tried by the 
ecclesiastical courts was very limited, and he called upon them 
not to collaborate in any unjustified prosecutions. However, in 
February 1291 he ordered the expulsion of all the Jewish exiles 
who had arrived from England and *Gascony: Since they had 
been stripped of all their belongings before they arrived, the 
kingdom could not derive any profit from them. On April 1 
of the same year, seeking to strengthen the economic status 
of the large towns, he renewed the order prohibiting the Jews 
to live in the small localities. As a step toward legal standard- 
ization, on September 23 he dismissed all the special judges 
of the Jews. He took action against Jewish moneylenders on 
Jan. 31, 1292, but only in order to expropriate the debts owed 
to them. When Philip decided to protect the Jews from ex- 
tortion and hindrances in their trade, his measure applied to 
the Jews owned by the king, for he wished to be the only one 
to profit from them. The practical reasons for the compulsory 
concentration of the Jews in special quarters put into force in 
1294 were revealed in 1306. Philip's only decree that arose from 
religious scruples and carried no material advantage was that 
of 1299 directed against missionary efforts on the part of the 
Jews and “their blasphemies and evil spells.” 

The king’s essentially mercenary interest in the Jews was 
finally manifested on June 21, 1306. An oral command called 
on John of Nogaret, John of Saint Just, and the seneschal of 
Toulouse to organize the arrest of all the Jews of the kingdom, 
the seizure of their belongings, and then their expulsion. A 
written order of the same day required all the prelates, barons, 
and officers of every degree to lend their assistance to these 
three persons in the execution of their mandate. The date had 
been fixed for July 22 and the secret was so well guarded that 
not one Jew escaped. The Jews had not even left the king- 
dom when Philip issued his regulations for public auction of 
their real estate. In the eventuality that treasures hidden by 
the Jews in these buildings might be discovered, such finds 
were reserved for the treasury. Claiming that there was a ju- 
dicial distinction between the Jews of the king and those of 
the lords, some of the latter resisted the order to expel “their” 
Jews. The king easily overcame their objections by promising 
them the lion's share of the spoils. Immediately after the ex- 
pulsion of 1306, a number of Jews were given safe-conducts to 
return to the kingdom in order to cooperate in the recovery 
of their debts. Subsequently they too were driven out in 1311. 
It has been said that by expelling the Jews, Philip committed 
not only an evil act but also made a bad bargain. The second 
part of this statement can hardly be substantiated: nine years 
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later the Jews were once more to be found in France; they 
were again expelled in 1323, while the royal treasury contin- 
ued, until 1325, to collect the debts due to the Jews which had 
been confiscated in 1306. 

PHILIP V THE TALL, king from 1316 to 1322. Of this 
king’s few ordinances concerning the Jews, the first (April 
1317) was the most favorable: it protected them against abu- 
sive imprisonment, guaranteed their right to dispose of their 
own estates, and exempted them from wearing the Jewish 
badge outside their homes. In the course of Philip's brief reign, 
three major events affected the situation of the Jews. During 
the uprising of the *Pastoureaux in 1320, the king, together 
with the ecclesiastical authorities, exerted his power to the 
utmost to protect the Jews. In 1321 the Jews of several locali- 
ties were accused of having poisoned the wells and fountains 
in collusion with the lepers. Philip appointed a commission 
of inquiry on July 21 and numerous trials ensued — as well as 
massacres without even the travesty of a trial. An enormous 
fine - at first established at 150,000 livres and consequently 
reduced to 120,000 — was imposed on French Jewry. Finally, 
Philip decided on a new expulsion of the Jews from France, 
although this measure was not enforced until 1323, during the 
reign of his successor. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Philip Augustus: A. Cartellier, Philipp 1 Au- 
gust, 4 vols. (Ger., 1899-1922); Baron, Social’, index; E.J. de Lauriére 
et al. (eds.), Ordonnances des Rois de France, 1 (Paris, 1723); vol. 11, 
indexes; H.F. Delaborde (ed.), Recueil des actes de Philippe Auguste, 
3 vols. (1916-66). Philip 111 the Bold: L. Berman, Histoire des Juifs de 
France (1937), 114ff.; Ordonnances des Rois de France, 1 (Paris, 1723), 
312-3; vol. 12, 323. Philip 1v the Fair: L. Lazard, in: REJ, 15 (1887), 
233-61; I. Loeb, in: Jubelschrift... H. Graetz, 1 (1887), 39-56 (Fr.), incl. 
bibl. notes; L. Berman, Histoire des Juifs de France (1937), 16-24; G. 
Saige, Juifs en Languedoc (1881), index s.v. Philippe le Bel; Ordon- 
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[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


PHILIP OF BATHYRA (first century c.£.), son of Jacimus 
and grandson of Zamaris, rulers of Bathyra in the district of 
Trachonitis. He was a friend of Agrippa 11, who appointed 
him commander of the army in Bathyra. Josephus describes 
him as “excelling in combat and... possessing other virtues 
which could bear comparison with any other man” (Ant., 
17:30). When war broke out in Jerusalem and the peace party 
requested help from Agrippa, Philip was dispatched at the 
head of 3,000 cavalry. They occupied the upper city, but with 
the arrival of the *Sicarii under *Menahem b. Judah, Philip's 
forces were driven out of the fortress of Antonia and com- 
pelled to take refuge in the palace of Herod. After a short time, 
they surrendered on receiving a promise that they would be 
permitted to leave the city in peace. Philip, fearing that he 
would be put to death, hid for four days in Jerusalem and by 
a subterfuge succeeded in escaping from the city and reach- 
ing Gamala. This saved him from the intrigues of Varus who 
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was plotting against him. After the dismissal of Varus, he re- 
turned with his troops to Bathyra where he was charged with 
the task of preventing the inhabitants from joining the revolt 
against the Romans. When Vespasian and Agrippa 11 visited 
Tyre, its inhabitants accused him of surrendering the palace 
of Herod and the Roman garrison to the Jews, and Vespasian 
ordered him to be sent for trial before Nero. Nothing more is 
known of him. Two of his brother's daughters were the only 
inhabitants of Gamala who escaped death by hiding from 
the Romans. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Wars, 2:421, 556; 4:81; Jos., Ant., 17:30; 
Jos., Life, 46ff., 59-60, 177, 179-84, 407.; Drexler, in: Klio, 19 (1925), 


277-312; Schalit, ibid., 26 (1933), 67-95. 
[Edna Elazary] 


PHILIPPINES, island republic off the coast of S.E. Asia. 
Marranos are known to have lived in Manila among the early 
Spanish settlers, and they soon came under the surveillance 
of the Spanish Inquisition. The first public auto-da-fé was held 
in Manila in 1580, but it is not known whether there were Jews 
among the seven persons accused. In 1593 two Marrano broth- 
ers, Jorge and Domingo Rodriguez, old-established residents 
of Manila, appeared at an auto-da-fé held in Mexico City be- 
cause the Inquisition did not have an independent tribunal 
in the Philippines. They were sentenced to imprisonment. At 
least eight Marranos from the Philippines are known to have 
been tried by the Inquisition by the end of the 17 century. 
Significant Jewish immigration to the Philippines did 
not begin until the last quarter of the 19 century. The first 
Jews known to arrive on the islands were the three brothers 
Levy, natives of Alsace, who went to Manila in the early 1870s 
to establish a jewelry business and brought additional people 
for their store. They were joined by groups of Turkish, Syrian, 
Lebanese, and Egyptian Jews, by families from Russia and 
Central Europe (either directly or via Harbin and Shanghai), 
and by USS. Jews in the first few decades of the 20' century. 
By the early 1930s the Jewish community numbered approxi- 
mately 500. The Manila congregation, organized formally in 
1922, purchased land for a synagogue and a burial plot, and 
in 1924 erected Temple Emil, named after a benefactor, Emil 
Bachrach. As a result of strenuous activity by the community, 
the friendliness of the then governor of the Philippine Com- 
monwealth, Manuel Quezon y Molina (who donated some 
land for the purpose of refugee settlement), encouragement 
by the U.S. authorities, and the lack of better alternatives, the 
Philippines became a center for refugees from Nazi persecu- 
tion. By the end of World War 11 the Jewish community had 
grown to more than 2,500. Among the refugees were a rabbi, 
Joseph Schwartz, and a cantor for the community. Late 1944 
and the first two months of 1945 were calamitous for the Jew- 
ish community. The Japanese had used the synagogue and ad- 
jacent hall as an ammunition store, and both buildings were 
completely destroyed in the fighting. Ten percent of the Jews 
fell victim to atrocities perpetrated by the retreating Japanese 
or to the shelling of the advancing Americans. After the war 
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the community reorganized, and its temple was rebuilt. In 1968 
the community numbered approximately 250, about a quar- 
ter of whom were Sephardim. In 2005 there were still around 
250 Jews there, mostly Americans and Israelis. The commu- 
nity had a rabbi, mikveh, and Sunday school. 

[Walter Zanger / Ernest E. Simke] 


Relations with Israel 

The Republic of the Philippines was the only Asian country 
to vote for the partition of Palestine in 1947, and it recognized 
the State of Israel in 1949. Relations between the two countries 
have been cordial. Formal diplomatic ties developed from the 
exchange of honorary consuls and honorary consuls-general 
in the early 1950s, to nonresident ministers in the later 1950s, 
the establishment of an Israel legation in Manila in 1958, and 
finally to the appointment of resident ambassadors in Manila 
and Tel Aviv in 1962. An aviation agreement was signed be- 
tween the two countries in 1951, a friendship treaty was con- 
tracted in 1958, several consular agreements and a technical- 
aid agreement were signed in 1964. Technical cooperation 
includes the participation of Israeli experts in the establish- 
ment of a model village. 

Israel has sent experts to the Philippines in the service of 
various UN agencies, and Philippine trainees in community 
development, agriculture, and cooperation studied in Israel. 
Tens of thousands of Philippine nationals work in Israel, most 


visibly as caretakers. 
[Shaul Tuval] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.A. Kohut, in: AJHSP, 12 (1904), 145-56; N. 
Robinson, Jewish Communities of the World (1963), 46; H.C. Lea, The 
Inquisition in the Spanish Dependencies (1908). 


PHILIPPSON, German-Jewish family of prominent rabbis, 
scholars, educators, journalists, doctors, bankers, and scien- 
tists. Their family tree goes back to 16'*-century Poland, where 
*Joshua Hoeschel ben Joseph (c. 1578-1648) had been chief 
rabbi of Cracow. His great-grandson was the Talmud scholar 
Jacob Joshua *Falk (1680/81-1756), chief rabbi of Berlin, Metz, 
and Frankfurt/Main, who strongly opposed the Shabbatean 
movement. After 1750, the family settled in Arnswalde (Neu- 
mark, Prussia). Falk’s grandson, the Talmud scholar Reb Phoe- 
bus (Philipp) Moses Arnswald (d. 1794), moved to Sandersle- 
bens (Anhalt-Dessau) upon his marriage, earning his living as 
a peddler. His children were the first to change “Phoebus” into 
the German “Philipp” and called themselves Philippson. 
Arnswald’s son MOSEs (ben Uri Phoebus) Philippson 
(1775-1814) received an Orthodox upbringing in Halberstadt, 
Brunswick, and Frankfurt/Main and, from 1790, became a tu- 
tor in Bayreuth and later Burgkunstadt. He was attracted to the 
works of Moses *Mendelssohn and German literature. In 1799, 
he was appointed teacher at the newly founded Freischule at 
Dessau. In order to supplement his meager income he began 
printing books and selling them at fairs; among them were 
various sermons and translations from the Bible, a Hebrew 
reader “Kinderfreund” (1808), the renewed *Meassef (1808-12), 
then edited by Shalom *Cohen, and other ventures. He died of 
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typhus, aged 39, before completion of his Hebrew-German and 
German-Hebrew dictionary, leaving behind four small chil- 
dren: Phoebus (1), Johanna, Ludwig (2), and Julius (3). 


[Johannes Valentin Schwarz (24 ed.)] 


(1) Moses Philippson’s eldest son, PHOEBUS MORITZ 
(1807-1870), was educated at the Franzschule and Gymna- 
sium in Dessau, took his doctor’s degree at Halle University, 
and practiced medicine at Magdeburg, from 1835 as a country 
doctor at Kloetze (Altmark). He published the first medical 
study on cholera (1831) and literary works, which he partly 
contributed to the periodicals of his brother Ludwig from 
1834. His novel Die Marannen (1855) and his Biographische 
Skizzen (1864/66) are particularly worth mentioning. MORITZ 
Philippson (1833-1877) continued the medical career of his 
father Phoebus as an army-doctor, settling down in Berlin. 
Phoebus’ granddaughter pAULA (1874-1949) became one of 
the first woman doctors in Germany but, from 1921, applied 
herself to classical studies where, from 1936, she made her 
mark in Greek mythology. In 1933, she moved to Basel where 
she died at the age of 75. 

[Max Gottschalk / Johannes Valentin Schwarz (2™4 ed.)] 


(2) LUDWIG PHILIPPSON (1811-1889), the second son 
of Moses, achieved renown as the founder of the *Allgemeine 
Zeitung des Judenthums (AZJ, 1837-1922), which he edited un- 
til his death. Ludwig was an avid student of both Hebrew and 
classical literature in Dessau and Halle. After graduation from 
Berlin University (1829-33), aged 22, he took up the position 
of a preacher and teacher in the *Magdeburg Jewish commu- 
nity. Though following the practice of *Reform Judaism — he 
preached in German and introduced the organ and the rite 
of confirmation — he tried to steer a middle course between 
Reform and *Orthodoxy. He was among the initiators of the 
*Rabbinical Conferences of Brunswick (1844), Frankfurt/ 
Main (1845), and Breslau (1846), but was critical of their deci- 
sions. One of his projects was the establishment of a modern 
institution for training scholars, rabbis, and teachers. From 
1834 Philippson started editing several periodicals, first the 
monthly Israelitisches Predigt- und Schulmagazin (1834-36), 
followed by his famous azJ, the most important Jewish weekly 
of the 19" century, which was also dedicated to the struggle for 
emancipation in all parts of Germany and Europe and fought 
discrimination and antisemitism. From 1839-53, he published 
a popular translation and commentary of the Bible, which 
went through three editions (1858”, 1878°), together with a 
revised edition illustrated by Gustav Doré (1875). Along with 
I.M. *Jost, A. *Jellinek, and others he founded the Institut zur 
Foerderung der Israelitischen Literatur (1854-73), whose main 
achievement was the publication of H. *Graetz’s Geschichte der 
Juden (1853-76). In 1862, he had to resign as rabbi of Magde- 
burg because he had become almost blind. He moved to Bonn, 
where he continued his journalistic and literary work until 
his death. He was among the founders of the Israelitische Bi- 
belanstalt (1862), the *Deutsch-Israelitischer Gemeindebund 
(1869), and the *Hochschule fuer die Wissenschaft des Juden- 
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tums (1872). Ludwig Philippson had nine children. Three of 
his sons attained fame in their respective fields: 


[Johannes Valentin Schwarz (2"4 ed.)] 


(2a) MARTIN EMANUEL PHILIPPSON (1846-1916) was a 
historian and a communal leader in Berlin. Born at Magde- 
burg, he studied in Bonn and Berlin, where he later worked 
as a teacher, volunteered in the Franco-Prussian War (1870/71), 
and was finally appointed assistant professor at Bonn in 1875. 
However, when Emperor William 1 would not sanction the 
appointment of a Jew, he took a professorship at the Free 
University of Brussels (1878), and eventually became rector 
there. In 1890, he was forced to resign this post in the face 
of agitation by anti-German and radical students, and re- 
turned to Berlin as a private scholar. From 1891, he devoted 
his energies to Jewish communal affairs and to his writing. 
He was chairman of the *Deutsch-Israelitischer Gemeinde- 
bund (1896-1912) which, in 1906, initiated the Gesamtarchiv 
der deutschen Juden; chairman of the *Gesellschaft zur Foer- 
derung der Wissenschaft des Judentums (1902), which com- 
missioned his three-volume Neueste Geschichte des juedischen 
Volkes (1907-11, 19307); and chairman of the *Verband der 
deutschen Juden (1904). He also headed the *Hochschule 
(Lehranstalt) fuer die Wissenschaft des Judentums. In all, he 
published some 12 studies in modern history, especially on 
Prussia, but their scholarship has been sharply questioned by 
fellow historians. 


[Herbert A. Strauss / Johannes Valentin Schwarz (2"4 ed.)] 


(2b) FRANZ MOSES PHILIPPSON (1851-1929), the seventh 
child of Ludwig, was a Belgian banker, financier, and com- 
munal leader. Born in Magdeburg, he was sent to Brussels in 
1865 to work as a clerk in the *Errera banking house. In 1871, 
he established his own bank in Belgium and directed it for 
over 50 years until his death. Involved from the beginning in 
the Belgian colonization of Africa, he was an administrator of 
the Belgian Congo railways in 1889, becoming its president in 
1924, and was founder of the Banque du Congo Belge (1909) 
and its vice president from 1911 to 1919. Philippson was presi- 
dent of the Brussels Jewish community and a leader of Bel- 
gian Jewry, from 1918 as president of the *Consistoire Central 
Israélite de Belgique. He represented the Brussels community 
on the administrative council of the *Jewish Colonization As- 
sociation (1cA) from 1896, becoming vice president in 1901 
and president in 1919. He made an important contribution 
to Jewish colonization efforts in Argentina and Brazil. He 
died in 1929 in Paris. Franz’s first son, MAURICE (1877-1938), 
was professor of zoology and physiology at Brussels Univer- 
sity; his second son, JULES (1881-1961), became head of the 
firm EM. Philippson & Co. after the death of his father. PAUL 
PHILIPPSON (1910-1978), son of Maurice, was also a banker 
and Jewish leader in Belgium. Born in Brussels, he was an of- 
ficer in the Belgian Forces (1940-45); president and found- 
ing member of the Service Social Juif (from 1945); president 
of the Jewish community of Brussels (1945-63); chairman of 
the Consistoire Central Israélite de Belgique (from 1963); and 
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chairman of the Social Service Commission of the European 
Council of Jewish Communities. 


[Max Gottschalk / Johannes Valentin Schwarz (2™4 ed.)] 


(2c) ALFRED PHILIPPSON (1864-1953), the youngest son 
of Ludwig, born at Bonn, became a geographer and geologist. 
As a student of Ferdinand von Richthofen (1833-1905), the 
founder of modern geography, he followed his teacher from 
Bonn to Leipzig University, where he took his doctor's degree 
(Studien ueber Wasserscheiden) in 1886, aged 22. In the course 
of a distinguished career he specialized in the east Mediter- 
ranean region, particularly Greece and Asia Minor. In 1891, 
he was appointed university lecturer at Bonn, 1899 assistant 
professor. Since a full professorship was denied to him as a 
Jew, he accepted a chair at Basel University in 1904, finally 
becoming head of the department of geography. In 1906, he 
was called back to Halle, and in 1911 to Bonn. In 1929, upon 
his retirement, his pupils and admirers published a volume of 
geographical essays in his honor. Several of his many books 
have become classics of regional geography, among them: Der 
Peloponnes (1892), Zur Morphologie des rheinischen Schiefer- 
gebirges (1903), Das Mittelmeergebiet (1904, 1922*), Europa 
(1905, 1928°), Grundziige der allgemeinen Geographie (1921/24, 
1930/33), Das fernste Italien (1925), and Das byzantinische Reich 
als geographische Erscheinung (1939). In 1933, he was awarded 
the Great Gold Richthofen Medal by the German Geograph- 
ical Society. He continued to play a leading role in German 
geographical research until he was banned from the university 
and all other scientific bodies by the Nazi regime. In 1942, at 
the age of 78, he was deported to *Theresienstadt but man- 
aged to survive. In 1945, despite terrible suffering, he returned 
to his scientific activities, which he continued to his death in 
Bonn, aged 89. In this last period he produced two of his best 
works: Die Stadt Bonn. Ihre Lage und raeumliche Entwicklung 
(1947, 1951'7), an outstanding work on urban geography, and 
Die griechischen Landschaften (1950-59). 


[Mordechai Breuer / Johannes Valentin Schwarz (2"¢ ed.)] 


(3) JULIUS PHILIPPSON (1814-1871), the younger brother 
of Ludwig, who was only three months old when their father 
Moses died, became a businessman at Magdeburg. Of his six 
children, HEINRICH (1849-1908) became a businessman at 
Magdeburg, too. EMIL (1851-1906) studied modern languages 
and comparative philology in Bonn, Berlin, and Leipzig, where 
he took his doctor’s degree. Since he was barred from an aca- 
demic career, he accepted an offer from the Philanthropin in 
Frankfurt/Main in 1874, till he became headmaster of the Ja- 
cobsonschule at Seesen in 1886. ROBERT (1858-1942) studied 
philosophy and classics in Bonn, Leipzig, and Berlin, where 
he took his degree in 1881. He followed his brother Emil to 
the Frankfurt Philanthropin, till he was admitted to the Wil- 
helmsgymnasium at Magdeburg as the first Jewish teacher in 
the Prussian province of Saxony. He retired in 1923. In 1942, 
aged 84, he was deported to Theresienstadt, where he died a 
week after his arrival. Robert’s oldest son JULIUS (1894-1944), 
who was dismissed as a teacher in 1933, joined the Socialist un- 
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derground movement Internationaler Sozialistischer Kampf- 
bund (isk), until he was caught by the Gestapo in 1937. He was 
later deported to Auschwitz, where he died from exhaustion. 
JOHANNA PHILIPPSON (1887-1977), a daughter of Heinrich, 
chose a career as a teacher, from 1930 holding a senior posi- 
tion at the Elisabethschule in Berlin until she was dismissed in 
1933. Thereafter, she taught at the schools of the Jewish com- 
munity. In 1939, she immigrated to London, where she en- 
gaged in adult education and contributed to various periodi- 
cals. In 1962, she published a detailed study in the Leo Baeck 
Institute Year Book on “The Philippsons, a German-Jewish 
Family 1775-1933. Their history, as she wrote, “seems typical 
of many German Jewish families: the very rapid inhaling of 
German civilization, the high degree of assimilation, and the 


abrupt ending.” 
[Johannes Valentin Schwarz (24 ed.)] 
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PHILIPSON, DAVID (1862-1949), U.S. Reform rabbi. Phil- 
ipson was born in Wabash, Indiana, and received his early 
education in Columbus, Ohio. Entering Hebrew Union Col- 
lege, Cincinnati, in 1875, he was one of the first group of rabbis 
who received their ordination in 1883. After serving as rabbi of 
Har Sinai Congregation, Baltimore, from 1884 to 1888, Philip- 
son returned to Cincinnati to become rabbi of the B’nai Israel 
Congregation in 1888, remaining there for the rest of his life. 
He became the leader and the embodiment of Classical Re- 
form Judaism, believing in the Jewish mission and universal- 
ism. Philipson participated in the conference which drew up 
the Pittsburgh Platform (1885); he was a founder of the Cen- 
tral Conference of American Rabbis, serving as president in 
1907-09; and he was an influential figure in — but never pres- 
ident of - Hebrew Union College, where he taught for many 
years, and in the Union of American Hebrew Congregations. 
He chaired the joint ccar-HUC Commission on Jewish Ed- 
ucation for 39 years (1903-43), which published widely used 
resource material and textbooks for the Reform movement. 
Nota profound thinker, Philipson was productive in the liter- 
ary field. His most important work was The Reform Movement 
in Judaism (24 ed. 1931; repr. 1967). He also wrote The Jew in 
English Fiction (5* ed. 1927) and edited The Letters of Rebecca 
Gratz (1929). He was a member of the board of translators of 
the Jewish Publication Society for the translation of the Holy 
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wilderness” and it will be a time of unprecedented distress for 
Israel: there will be increasing famine, and the Gentiles will 
expel the Jews from their lands, and they will hide in caves 
and towers. Armilus will conquer not only Jerusalem but also 
Antioch (the capital of Syria, where non-Jewish Christianity 
originated - Acts 11:26). “He will take the stone from which 
he was born” and make her “the chief of all idolatry.” All the 
Gentiles will bow down to her, burn incense and pour out li- 
bations to her, “and whosoever will venture to look upon her 
will be unable to do so, for no man can look upon her face by 
reason of her beauty” (Sefer Zerubbavel, in Midreshei Ge'ullah, 
p. 80ff.). The legendary “marble virgin” is based on the fable 
current in the Middle Ages, and associated with the name of 
Virgil, that in Rome there was a stone statue of a virgin with 
which the Romans had immoral relations, though it also prob- 
ably contains elements of the immaculate conception and the 
Christian worship of images. 

God will war against the host of Armilus (or of Gog and 
Magog), and all this host and all Judah’s enemies will perish 
in the valley of Arbel. Five hundred men of Israel, with Nehe- 
miah and Elijah at their head, will defeat 500,000 of the host of 
Armilus. Then there will be a great deliverance for Israel and 
the kingdom of Heaven will spread over all the earth. 

These are the main features of the Armilus legend, as con- 
tained in Sefer Zerubbavel. In the other smaller Midrashim and 
in the works of Saadiah Gaon and Hai Gaon there are variants 
and addenda. All these legends, that embody the beautiful and 
the moral as well as the curious and the coarse, originated 
from an intermingling of Persian, Roman, and Christian be- 
liefs with an ancient Jewish tradition concerning “messianic 
birthpangs” which would precede the messianic age and dur- 
ing which Messiah the son of Joseph would be killed by Romu- 
lus-Rome, even as Bar Kokhba was killed by Rome, which had 
adopted the belief, so strange in Jewish eyes, in a holy virgin 
and in beautiful stone images. The yearning for the downfall 
of Christian Rome, which persecuted Israel after adopting its 
Torah, gave rise to the legend of Armilus, the anti-Messiah, 
who would multiply evils upon Israel. But Messiah the son 
of David would vanquish him (that is, Romulus-Rome) and 
bring the kingdom of Heaven upon earth. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Buttenwieser, Outline of the Neo-Hebraic 
Apocalyptic Literature (1901); M. Friedlaender, Der Antichrist in den 
vorchristlichen juedischen Quellen (1901), 125-9; J. Even Shemuel 
(Kaufmann), Midreshei Ge’ullah (19447); J. Klausner, Messianic Idea 
in Israel (1955), 313, 407, 496. 

[Jacob Klatzkin] 


ARMISTICE AGREEMENTS, ISRAEL-ARAB (1949), 
series of bilateral agreements concluded between Israel and 
Egypt (Rhodes, Feb. 24, 1949), Lebanon (Rosh ha-Nikrah, 
March 23, 1949), Jordan (Rhodes, April 3, 1949), and Syria 
(Mahanayim, July 20, 1949), terminating the military phase 
of the *War of Independence. 

The arbitrary character of the cease-fire lines of the sec- 
ond truce (July 15, 1948) rapidly became a source of dissat- 
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isfaction for all sides, leading to increased tension and out- 
breaks of heavy, if localized, fighting, especially in the Negev. 
A United Nations report of September, 1948 referred to an 
accumulated irritation of daily incidents and the danger that 
the truce, if too prolonged, would deteriorate into a virtual 
resumption of hostilities. On Oct. 19, 1948 the Security Coun- 
cil adopted a resolution envisaging negotiations for the settle- 
ment of outstanding problems. Shortly afterward uN Acting 
Mediator Ralph Bunche (subsequently awarded the Nobel 
Peace Prize) proposed that the parties should be required 
to enter into immediate negotiations aiming at a formal peace, 
or at least an armistice. On Nov. 4, 1948, the Security Coun- 
cil embodied this idea in a resolution relating to the Negev, 
and followed this with a general resolution on Nov. 16. The 
resolution urged that, in order to eliminate the threat to peace 
in Palestine and to facilitate the transition from truce to 
permanent peace, an armistice should be established in 
all sectors. To this end, it called upon the parties to seek agree- 
ment forthwith by negotiations conducted either directly 
or through the Acting Mediator. On Nov. 23, 1948 Israel in- 
dicated its preference for direct negotiations or, if that was 
impracticable, for negotiations through the United Nations. 
In December, Egypt, Jordan, and Lebanon also accepted 
the Nov. 16 resolution in principle, although they were not 
prepared to enter into negotiations immediately. Only af- 
ter a further outbreak in the Negev at the end of December 
did Egypt decide to enter into immediate negotiations, which 
began at Rhodes on Jan. 12, 1949. The conferences with 
Lebanon and Jordan began on March 1. Syria did not agree 
to negotiate until March 21, 1949, the conference itself com- 
mencing on April 5. In each case the negotiations were ter- 
minated by the formal signing of a General Armistice Agree- 
ment. 

Of the other Arab states involved in the War of Indepen- 
dence, Saudi Arabia formally notified the United Nations that 
it accepted the decisions of the Arab League on the Palestine 
situation, Yemen took no formal steps, and Iraq authorized 
Jordan to negotiate for the substantial Iraqi forces in its sec- 
tor, which were to be withdrawn. 

All four of these conferences followed a similar pattern, 
the framework of which was the Security Council's resolu- 
tion of Nov. 16, 1948. Bunche was chairman of the conferences 
with Egypt and Jordan, and his personal deputy, Henri Vigier, 
chaired the conferences with Lebanon and Syria. They were 
assisted by the Chief of Staff of the uN Truce Supervision Or- 
ganization (U.N.T.s.o.), Major General William E. Riley (U.S. 
Marine Corps). The negotiations proceeded both formally and 
informally, and frequently directly and not in the presence of 
the United Nations representatives. When the conference with 
Jordan encountered difficulties, the major issues were resolved 
directly between the two governments outside the conference. 
At one time, when the conference with Syria was on the point 
of breaking down, the general settlement of the issues of prin- 
ciple was negotiated by the governments directly, through uN 
Secretary-General Trygve Lie. 
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Scriptures (1916), an editor of Selected Writings of Isaac M. 
Wise (1900), and translator of Reminiscences of Isaac M. Wise 
(1901, 1945). An autobiography, My Life as an American Jew, 
appeared in 1942, and a volume of occasional writings, Cen- 
tenary Papers, in 1919. My Life as an American Jew gave voice 
to the double-edged nature of American Judaism, Philipson 
was not just a Jew, but an American Jew. There was something 
uniquely American about his Judaism. Philipson verbalized 
and gave a universal dimension to the optimism of the pros- 
pering Midwest Jews among whom he lived and, surviving 
most of its exponents, came to be regarded as a representative 
spokesman of “classic” Reform Judaism. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Philipson, Reform Movement in Judaism 


(1967), introd. by S. Freehof. 
[Sefton D. Temkin] 


PHILISTINES (Heb. o°nw5), a people of Aegean origin oc- 
cupying the south coast of Palestine, called Philistia (nw?8, 
peleshet) in the Bible, and often at war with the Israelites. The 
name Philistine is first found in the Egyptian form prst as one 
of the “Sea Peoples” who invaded Egypt in the eighth year of 
Ramses 11! (c. 1190 B.C.E.). In Assyrian sources the name oc- 
curs as both Pilisti and Palastu/Palastu (also Palastaya). The 
Septuagint, when not translating it as “strangers” (allopsyloi), 
usually renders it as phylistiim (i.e., in Genesis—Joshua). 

In biblical tradition, the Philistines came originally from 
*Caphtor (Crete: Jer. 47:4; Amos 9:7; cf. Deut. 2:23). This tra- 
dition is buttressed by the fact that part of the Philistine coast 
was called °n133 2333, “the Negeb of the Cherethites” (1 Sam. 
30:14), and by the occurrence of Cretans in parallelism with 
Philistines (Ezek. 25:16; Zeph. 2:5), but there is no direct ar- 
chaeological proof for it. The Philistines participated in the 
second wave of the “Sea Peoples” who, according to Egyptian 
reports, ravaged the Hittite lands, Arzawa, the Syrian coast, 
Carchemish, and Cyprus, and threatened Egypt during the 
reigns of Merneptah and Ramses 111. The excavations at Hat- 
tusas (Boghazkéy) and Ugarit have shown that these cities 
were destroyed at the end of the Late Bronze Age (c. 1200) 
and tablets discovered at Ugarit and archaeological finds on 
Cyprus give evidence of this troubled period. Of the “Sea 
Peoples” only the Philistines, who settled along the Palestin- 
ian coast, and the Tjeker, who occupied Dor according to the 
Wen-Amon story (c. 1050), can be positively identified. The 
others - Shekelesh, Denyen, Sherden, and Weshesh - have 
only been conjecturally identified. These peoples, displaced 
from their original homelands, assimilated the Minoan-My- 
cenean culture patterns of the Aegean world. 

“Philistia” or the “Land of the Philistines” is that part of 
the coastal plain of Palestine which lies between Tel Qasile 
and the Wadi Ghazza, about 6 mi. (c. 10 km.) south of Gaza. 
(See Map: Philistine Pentapolis). The Philistine pentapolis 
consisted of Gaza, Ashkelon, Ashdod, Gath (Tell al-Safi = 
Tel Safit; Rainey, Schniedewind, Dothan), and Ekron (Khir- 
bat al-Muqanna/Tel Miqne). The references to Philistia and 
the Philistines in Genesis 21:32, 34 and Exodus 13:17; 15:14; 
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23:31 are anachronistic. The Greeks, familiar at first with the 
coastal area, gradually applied the name Palestine to the whole 
of the country. The Philistines depicted on the walls of the 
temple of Ramses 111 at Medinat Habu in Egypt are dressed 
in a kind of Aegean kilt and wear a plumed headdress with 
chinstraps. Similar depictions from Late Bronze Age Cyprus 
have been found. The Philistine ship is unusual while the 
wagon and chariot fit well-known forms. The clearest sign of 
Philistine presence is “Philistine pottery,’ whose chief types 
are buff—colored craters, beer jugs with spouted strainers, 
cups, and stirrup vases with a white wash or slip on which 
are painted reddish—-purple or black geometrical designs, or 
metope-like panels with stylized swans preening themselves. 
These are found from the beginning of the 12" century to the 
late 11" century B.c.z. in Philistia itself, in adjacent sites of the 
Negev (e.g., Tell el-Fari‘a) and the Shephelah (‘Ayn Shams), 
and in cities occupied by them (e.g., *Gezer, Tell Belt Mir- 
sim, Meggido, Afulah, and Tell al-Nasba). Similar pottery was 
also found at Tell Deir ‘Ala in the Jordan valley. Analysis has 
shown that from the beginning Philistine pottery was a local 
product using local techniques with strong points of contact 
with the Mycenean 111C1 wares discovered at Enkomi and 
Sinda on Cyprus and the other sub-Mycenean wares of Cy- 
prus and Rhodes. Anthropoid clay coffins also signal Philis- 
tine presence (e.g., Tell al-Fari‘a and Beth-Shean). According 
to the Bible, the Philistines had a monopoly on metal work- 
ing (1 Sam. 13:19-21) in the days of Saul, and smelting furnaces 
have been found at Ashdod, Tell Qasile, Tel Hamma, and Tell 
Mor. Archaeologically, however, it appears that during Iron 
Age I, iron was a precious metal that did not come into mass 
production until the tenth century, with bronze surviving as 
the main utilitarian metal (Rainey, 130). 

The excavations at Ashdod have uncovered as yet unde- 
ciphered seals in the Cypro-Minoan script from the 12-11 
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centuries. Tablets in a related script were also found at Deir 
‘Alla. From the ninth century on, a variant of the Phoenician- 
Hebrew script was used in Philistia. A seventh-century tem- 
ple inscription of Achish (Ikayaus; Gitin, Dothan, and Naveh; 
Rainey, 255) the ruler of Ekron (Sr ‘qrn) is written in a Canaan- 
ite dialect, and dedicated to a goddess Potgaya (Demsky reads 
Potnia, “Mistress” in Greek). A few words that may be native 
Philistine have been identified. These are seranim, used of 
the five princes of the Philistine confederacy which has been 
equated with the Greek turannos, of pre-Hellenic or Asiatic 
origin; koba‘ / qgoba‘, “helmet; connected with Hittite kupakhi; 
and argaz, “chest,” “ark.” Two Philistine names in biblical ac- 
counts set in the period of the early monarchy have possible 
Asiatic connections — *Goliath with Alyattas and *Achish, king 
of Gath, a contemporary of David, with either the Homeric 
proper name Anchises (Esarhaddon and Assurbanipal refer to 
Ikaus[u] of Ekron), or with the sense “Achaean, i.e., “Greek” 
The spelling of “Achish” in the Ekron inscription is identical 
to the biblical spelling. The other names, from the later pe- 
riod, are usually Canaanite (e.g., Ahimilki, Sidqa (NPT on a 
seal), Mitinti (NN on a seal), and Hanun). Soon after coming 
to Palestine, the Philistines adopted a Canaanite dialect, and 
this in turn gave way to Aramaic. Ashdodite (Neh. 13:24) refers 
to such a local (Canaanite?) dialect and an ostracon from the 
late fifth century reading krm zbdyh was found at Ashdod. The 
recurrence of the non-Semitic name Ikayaus in the Assyrian 
sources and in the Ekron inscription may point to a cultural 
revival perhaps inspired by the presence of Greeks in Canaan, 
by nostalgia (cf. Hezekiah and Josiah’s reforms), or both. 

The Philistines were uncircumcised and were, therefore, 
despised by the Israelites (Judg. 14:3; 15:18; 1 Sam. 17:26; 18:25). 
Among other recognizable cultural traits are certain peculiar 
burial practices, with Mycenean connections; the replacement 
of goat meat and mutton in their diets by pork and beef; the 
division of their cities into zones; and the development of a 
central city plan (Ashdod had a drainage system and a mu- 
nicipal garbage dump outside the city walls). 

Various ritual objects found at Ashdod and Gezer are 
closely related to similar objects from the Aegean, but all the 
Philistines’ gods known from the Bible have Semitic names. 
According to the Bible the Philistines had temples to Dagon 
in Gaza and Ashdod (Judg. 16:23; 1 Sam. 5:1-7), to Astarte 
(Ashtoreth) in Ashkelon (Herodotus 1:105), and to Baal-Ze- 
bub in Ekron (11 Kings 1:1-16). A Philistine temple discovered 
at Tell Qasile built about 1150 and rebuilt several times shows 
Aegean as well as Canaanite influence. Excavations at Ashdod 
revealed a stylized image of a female deity with small breasts, 
merged into a high-backed chair. Though the deity’s name is 
unknown she is now commonly referred to as “Ashdoda.” An 
elegant and monumental temple with a large hearth, reflective 
of Aegean practice, was found at Ekron. Literary sources refer 
to Philistine temples as late as the Hellenistic period (1 Macc. 
10:83; Diodorus Siculus 2:4). 

The Philistines also achieved a reputation as soothsayers 
(Isa. 2:6). The Philistine pentapolis, until its defeat by David, 
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was ruled by seranim, “leaders,” who acted in council and were 
able to overrule the decision of any individual seren (1 Sam. 
29:1-7). The Philistines were able to muster large, well-armed 
troops of foot soldiers, archers, and charioteers (1 Sam. 13:5; 
29:2; 31:3) and also elements of the autochthonous population 
and mercenaries (David - 1 Sam. 27-29; the Rephaim - 11 Sam. 
21:18-22). Individual combat (Goliath — 1 Sam. 17:4-10) and 
shock troops were used by the Philistines (1 Sam. 13:17-18; 
14:15). In the later period they were ruled by “kings” (Jer. 
25:20; Zech. 9:5). 

After being repulsed by Ramses 11, the Philistines first 
settled the coast of Palestine. Ashkelon, Ashdod, Gath, and 
Gaza, known from older sources, were captured by the Phi- 
listines from their Canaanite inhabitants, perhaps with the 
tacit permission of the Egyptians. They may also have served 
as part of the Egyptian garrison at Beth-Shean. The tradition 
concerning *Shamgar son of Anath’s killing 600 Philistines 
may stem from this time (Judg. 3:31). Ekron may have been a 
newly founded Philistine city, and the excavations at the Phi- 
listine-founded Tell Qasile and at Ashdod attest their build- 
ing activity during this period. There are no reports of any 
opposition to the Philistines on the part of the inhabitants of 
the coastal cities. The Philistine expansion into adjacent ar- 
eas in the Shefelah and the Negev from about 1150 on is dem- 
onstrated by the abundance of their pottery found there. The 
ensuing pressure upon the Danites and Judahites is reflected 
in the *Samson saga (Judg. 13-16), and toward the middle 
of the 11 century, they were able to encroach upon the hill 
country, destroy Shiloh, and capture the ark. They devastated 
part of western Palestine, and occupied Gibeath-Benjamin, 
Megiddo, and Beth-Shean. Under Samuel (1 Sam. 7:7-14) and 
Saul, at the beginning of the latter’s reign (c. 1020), some re- 
spite from the Philistines was obtained. The Philistine return 
to power is highlighted by the Goliath pericope (1 Sam. 17), but 
the freedom of David and his band as auxiliaries of Achish of 
Gath points up Philistine weakness (1 Sam. 27). After the de- 
feat of Saul at Gilboa, the Philistines were able to reestablish 
control over part of the land as far north as Beth-Shean, but 
David, after being anointed as king over all Israel, was able to 
use his knowledge of Philistine strategy to defeat them and 
to drive them back to Gezer (11 Sam. 5:17-25). David subdued 
the city of Gath (1 Chron. 18:1) and imposed vassalage upon it; 
Gath supplied him with faithful warriors like *Ittai the Gittite 
(11 Sam. 15:18-22; 18:2). Mercenary troops from the other inde- 
pendent Philistine cities, such as the Cherethites and Pelethites 
(see below) under the command of Benaiah son of Jehoiada, 
joined the ranks of David's personal army. 

Philistine history was now the history of individual cities, 
rather than that of a people acting in concert. It is quite pos- 
sible that in the course of their battles with Saul and David, the 
ruling Philistine military class had been wiped out and that 
strong assimilation with the native Canaanite population had 
already taken place. Except for Achish of Gath, mentioned in 
1 Kings 2:39-40, who is most probably the same person as the 
ruler of Gath under whom David served, and Ikausu of Ekron, 
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a contemporary of Ashurbanipal of Assyria, all the known 
subsequent Philistine rulers have Semitic names. The typically 
Philistine pottery of the Early Iron Age disappears, and the 
pottery and other artifacts found in the following Early Iron 
Age 111 levels is the same as that found elsewhere in Palestine. 
The Philistines were, on the whole, limited now to their penta- 
polis and the immediate coastal area. Reduced to a secondary 
role, their hold over the sea coast was broken, and Phoenician 
maritime expansion became possible. The vassal status of Gath 
remained unchanged at the beginning of the reign of Solomon 
(c. 960), as can be seen by the ease with which Shimei son of 
Gera moved into and out of that city (1 Kings 2:39-40). To- 
ward the end of the United Monarchy and the early part of 
the divided Monarchy, Egyptian influence in Philistia may be 
surmised from the campaign of an unnamed Pharaoh of the 
21°t Dynasty at Gezer (1 Kings 9:16-17) and the use made by 
Sheshonk 1 (biblical *Shishak) of Gaza as the starting point 
of his campaign in Palestine (c. 917), as reported in his itin- 
erary. During the next 50 years *Gibbethon (Tell Malat, near 
Gezer), which was held by the Israelites, was the site of border 
battles, involving troops of relatively large numbers, between 
them and the Philistines (1 Kings 15:27; 16:15-17). During the 
reign of Jehoshaphat the Philistines paid tribute to Judah 
(11 Chron. 17:11), but were able to make incursions into Juda- 
hite territory and raid the king’s household, carrying off his 
son Jehoram (11 Chron. 21:16-17). It is also clear, from these 
scant references, that Arabian tribes now occupied the terri- 
tory to the south of Philistia. 

During his raid into Judah in about 815, Hazael of Aram 
was able to capture the city of Gath (11 Kings 12:18). The first 
definite reference to Philistia in Assyrian sources dates from 
the reign of Adad-nirari 111 (810-783), who boasts of having 
collected tribute from Philistia (Palastu) in his fifth year. Uz- 
ziah successfully raided Philistine territory and, according 
to the biblical report, tore down the walls of some cities (as 
shown archaeologically at Ashdod) and set up garrisons of 
his own (11 Chron. 26:6-7). Although no destruction of the 
city is reported, except in the enigmatic reference in Amos 
5:2, Gath lost its former importance. Gath is not listed in the 
various prophetic condemnations of the Philistines (Jer. 25:20; 
Amos 1:6-8; Zeph. 2:4; Zech. 9:5-8), and had, in all likelihood, 
come under the rule of Ashdod. During the reign of Ahaz, the 
Philistines once again raided Judah and occupied cities in the 
Shefelah and the Negev (11 Chron. 28:18; cf. Isa. 9:11; 14:28-32). 
However, Tiglath-Pileser 111 invaded Philistia in 734, sacked 
Gaza, and forced vassalage on Hanun, its king, and upon Mi- 
tinti of Ashkelon ( text in Rainey, 229; Ehrlich, 176-89). *Sar- 
gon 11 stormed Gaza in 720, after Hanun had participated in 
the anti-Assyrian coalition, exiled Hanun, and made Gaza 
once again a vassal city. Tribute from various Philistine cities 
is recorded in Assyrian records of this period. In 713, Azuri of 
Ashdod was deported for treachery and was replaced by his 
brother, Ahimiti, but the Ashdodites placed a local usurper, 
Iamani, on the throne. Iamani fortified Ashdod and, by form- 
ing an alliance including Philistia, Judah, Edom, and Moab, 
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he precipitated an attack in 712 by Sargon. This campaign is 
referred to in Isaiah 20:1. The capture of Ekron and Gibbethon 
is portrayed on wall reliefs from Dur-Sharrukin; Ashdod, Ash- 
dod-Yam, and Gath were also captured. Excavations at Ashdod 
have uncovered fragments of a basalt victory stele erected by 
Sargon and also show that the walls of the city were destroyed 
at this time. Ashdod was temporarily converted into an As- 
syrian province. According to 11 Kings 18:8, Hezekiah invaded 
Philistia and attacked Gaza. In Ashkelon, Sidqa replaced the 
loyal ruler while Hezekiah was in alliance with the people of 
Ekron who handed over their king, Padi, to him. The Ethio- 
pian rulers of Egypt in all likelihood planned to move into 
the south of Philistia. In 701, Sennacherib invaded southern 
Palestine and captured the cities of Beth-Dagon, Jaffa, Bene- 
Berak, and Azor and their capital Ashkelon; deported Sidqa 
and his family and imposed a new king; and punished the pa- 
tricians of Ekron, restored Padi to his throne, and rewarded 
the faithful kings of Ashdod, Ekron, and Gaza with a strip of 
Judahite territory in the Shefelah. The traditional dislike of the 
Philistines, reflected in both the Prophets and the Psalms, was 
intensified by their participating in the Phoenician slave trade 
during this period (Joel 4:1-8). During the rest of Sennach- 
erib’s reign Philistia served as a buffer zone between Assyria 
and Egypt. During the reigns of Esarhaddon and Ashurbani- 
pal, the kings of Gaza, Ashkelon, Ekron, and Ashdod are listed 
among the loyal vassals of Assyria who supplied corvée work- 
ers and troops to the Assyrian army. The constant passage of 
Assyrian troops through Philistia in the campaigns against 
Egypt guaranteed the tranquility of the area. 

After the breakdown of Assyrian might, the Philistine 
cities, particularly Ashdod, were under strong Egyptian pres- 
sure (Herodotus 1:157). Archaeological discoveries have made 
it probable that Josiah annexed part of northern Philistia near 
Yavneh- Yam. There is also a tradition of an invasion of Scythi- 
ans who destroyed the temple of Astarte in Ashkelon (Herodo- 
tus 1:105). Philistia was overrun by the Egyptians under Neco, 
who conquered Gaza in about 609-608 (Herodotus 1:159; cf. 
Jer. 47:1). The Philistines were allied with Egypt against Ne- 
buchadnezzar of Babylon, as is now clear from the Aramaic 
letter found at Saqqarah from Adon (of Ashkelon?) to Pha- 
raoh, but Ashkelon was laid waste and her king exiled in 604 
by Nebuchadnezzar. Nebuchadnezzar put out any remaining 
sparks of Philistine independence. He deported both rulers 
and people, as has been shown by the mention of the kings of 
Gaza and Ashdod and the princes of Ashkelon in various lists 
from Babylon (cf. Jer. 25:20; 47:2-7; Zeph. 2:4-7; Zech. 9:5-6). 
The later history of the cities Ashdod (Azotus), Ashkelon (As- 
calon), and Gaza is of Persian and then Hellenistic cities with 
a highly mixed population. Only the territorial name *Pales- 
tine connected them with their Philistine past. 

The Cherethites and Pelethites ("M'7577) "N11) were a sec- 
tion of David’s personal army who joined him after he had 
defeated the Philistines. They were part of his retinue after 
he was established in Jerusalem. Their commander, *Bena- 
iah son of Jehoiada, is listed as a member of David’s admin- 
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istrative corps (11 Sam. 8:18; 20:23). Their absolute loyalty to 
David was proved by their accompanying him on his flight 
from Jerusalem (11 Sam. 20:7). Their faithfulness was again 
proved in their supporting the selection of Solomon as king 
(1 Kings 1:38-44). The name Cherethite most probably meant 
Cretan and alluded either to the Aegean origin of part of the 
“Sea Peoples” who settled along the south coast of Palestine 
with the Philistines or to a group of Cretans settled there by 
the Egyptians. They probably dwelt in the area to the south- 
east of Philistia proper, which is once alluded to as the Cre- 
tan Negev or the Negev of the Cherethites (1 Sam. 30:14). The 
Pelethites were, in all likelihood, recruited from the ranks of 
the Philistines with whom David had served during his stay in 
Ziklag. The form “Pelethite” (peleti) for “Philistine” (pelishti) is 
explicable as a formation modeled on “Cherethite” (kereti). In 
the two passages in which the Cherethites are in parallelism 
with the Philistines, it is not clear from the context whether 
the terms are synonymous or if separate peoples are meant 
(Ezek. 25:16; Zeph. 2:5). The Carians were a people originat- 
ing in southwest Anatolia whose services as mercenaries in 
Egypt and elsewhere, from the early seventh century on, is well 
known. Their script has not yet been deciphered, nor is their 
history before this period known. There may very well be a 
connection between them and the enigmatic Carites (71373) of 
11 Kings 11:4, 19 who were considered loyal to the royal house 
in the story of Joash. The variant reading “Carites” (°12) for 
Cherethites (°N19) in the ketiv of 11 Samuel 20:23 is in all like- 
lihood an error. 

Archaeological excavation has revealed the Philistines to 
have been a highly sophisticated ancient people, both materi- 
ally and commercially. They developed trading networks be- 
tween Canaan and the rest of the Mediterranean world. Ekron 
produced both utilitarian and high-quality tableware as well as 
wine. By the seventh century B.c.£. Ekron was the largest pro- 
ducer of olive oil in the ancient Near East. Nonetheless, despite 
their impressive historical accomplishments, the Philistines, 
“because of their confrontation with the hill people known as 
the Israelites... acquired a negative historical image that still 
retains its symbolic power” (Dothan, CANE II, 1279). 


[Jonas C. Greenfield / S. David Sperling (24 ed.)] 


In the Aggadah 

Most Midrashim are concerned with the alliance made of 
Abraham and Isaac with Abimelech, king of the Philistines 
(Gen. 21 and 26). Abraham is criticized for concluding an al- 
liance with him. The Midrash tells that as a punishment for 
the seven sheep he sacrificed in making this covenant, the Phi- 
listines would one day slay seven righteous men - Samson, 
Hophni, Phinehas, and Saul with his three sons; they would 
destroy seven holy places; they would retain the holy Ark in 
their country as spoils of war for a period of seven months; 
and, furthermore, only the seventh generation of Abraham's 
descendants would be able to rejoice in the possession of the 
land (Gen. R. 54:4). Jacob did not stay in Philistia lest he too 
be compelled to make an alliance with the Philistines, thus 
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delaying the conquest of the Holy Land (ibid. 68:7). David 
was not bound by his forefathers’ covenant with Abimelech, 
since the Philistines’ stopping of the wells which Abraham 
had dug constituted a breach of this agreement (Mid. Hag. to 
Gen. 26:28). However, they came to him with the bridle of a 
mule, which Isaac had given to Abimelech as a pledge of this 
covenant (PdRE 36). David commanded the Sanhedrin to in- 
vestigate the claim carefully, but it was declared unfounded. 
Moreover, the Philistines of his day were not the descendants 
of the Philistines who had concluded the treaty; they had im- 
migrated from Caphtor at a much later date (Mid. Ps. 60, 1). 

After the capture of Samson the Philistines brought their 
wives to him in the Gaza prison in the hope that he might 
sire children who would be as strong as he (Sot. 10a). When 
they took the Ark, they said contemptuously: “The God of 
the Israelites had only ten plagues which he expended upon 
the Egyptians, and he no longer has it in his power to do us 
harm.’ As a result they were afflicted with a new plague con- 
sisting of mice crawling forth out of the earth and gnawing 
their entrails (Sif. Num. 88). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.A.S. Macalister, The Philistines, Their His- 
tory and Civilization (1913); B. Mazar, The Philistines and the Rise 
of Israel and Tyre (1964); B. Mazar (ed.), World History of the Jew- 
ish People, 3 (1971), 164-79; G.E. Wright, in: BA, 29 (1966), 70-86; 
H. Tadmor, in: BA, 29 (1966), 86-102; W.E. Albright, The Amarna 
Letters from Palestine-Syria, The Philistines and Phoenicia (1966); T. 
Dothan, Ha-Pelishtim ve-Tarbutam (1967); H.J. Franken, in: CAH”, 
vol. 2 (1968), ch. 26; R.D. Barnett, in: CAH, vol. 2 (1969), ch. 28; M. 
Dothan, in: D.N. Freedman and J.C. Greenfield (eds.), New Direc- 
tions in Biblical Archaeology (1969); R. Hestrin, The Philistines and 
the Other Sea Peoples (1970). IN THE AGGADAH: Ginzberg, Legends, 
index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Dothan, The Philistines and their 
Material Culture (1982); N. Sandars, The Sea Peoples: Warriors of the 
Ancient Mediterranean (1985); T. Dothan and M. Dothan, People of 
the Sea: The Search for the Philistines (1992); R. Drews, The End of the 
Bronze Age: Changes in Warfare and the Catastrophe ca. 1200 B.c. 
(1993); H. Katzenstein, in: ABD, 5:326-28; T. Dothan, ibid., 329-33 
(illustrated); idem, in: CANE II, 1267-78; A. Kuhrt, The Ancient Near 
East c. 3000-330 BC (1995), 386-93; C. Ehrlich, The Philistines in Tran- 
sition (1996); T. Dothan, S. Gitin, and J. Naveh, in: 1£J, 47 (1997), 1-16; 
W. Schniedewind, in: BASOR, 309 (1998), 69-77; J. Naveh, in: BASOR, 
310 (1998), 35-37; A. Demsky, in: JANES, 25 (1998), 1-5; E. Oren (ed.), 
The Sea Peoples and their World (2000); A. Rainey and R.S. Notley, 
The Sacred Bridge Carta’s Atlas of the Biblical World (2005). For ex- 
tensive bibliography on Ekron with illustrations see: http://www.aiar. 
org/docs/EkronSummary.pdf. 


PHILLIPS (originally Pheibush), early American family. The 
Phillips family was founded in America by JONAS PHILLIPS 
(1736-1803), born in Buseck in the Rhineland, who arrived 
in Charleston, South Carolina, in 1756 as an indentured ser- 
vant of Moses *Lindo, a merchant. He became a freeman in 
1759, lived in Albany, where he failed in business, and moved 
to New York where he was a shohet. Phillips subsequently en- 
gaged in business and was admitted as a freeman in New York 
City in 1769. A patriot who subscribed to the Non-Importa- 
tion Resolution, Phillips left New York when it was threatened 
by the British and enlisted as a private in the Philadelphia mi- 
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litia in 1778. After the war Phillips continued as a merchant 
in Philadelphia and was elected president of Mikveh Israel 
Congregation. He took part in signing petitions addressed 
both to the governments of Pennsylvania and the United 
States asking civil rights for Jews. Phillips had 21 children, a 
number of whom died in infancy; a grandson was Mordecai 
Manuel *Noah. 


MANUEL PHILLIPS (d. 1826), son of Jonas, studied medicine 
at the University of Pennsylvania and served as assistant sur- 
geon in the War of 1812. He died in Vera Cruz. 


NAPHTALI PHILLIPS (1773-1870), another son, was born in 
Philadelphia and became president of Mikveh Israel Congre- 
gation at the age of 25. He moved to New York in 1801 where 
he served Shearith Israel Congregation in a similar capacity 
for 14 terms. Naphtali Phillips was the first of a group of Jewish 
newspaper publishers in the United States, owner of New York 
City’s National Advocate. He worked in the Customs House 
for 30 years. Phillips was the father of 15 children. 


ZALEGMAN PHILLIPS (1779-1839), another son of Jonas, was 
a graduate of the University of Pennsylvania. Admitted to the 
bar in 1799, he was the first Jewish lawyer in Pennsylvania. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rosenbloom, Biogr Dict, s.v.; E. Wolf and 
M. Whiteman, History of the Jews of Philadelphia (1957), index; H. 
Simonhoff, Jewish Notables in America (1956) index, especially 49-52 
on Jonas and 145-48 on Naphtali Phillips. 


[Abram Vossen Goodman] 


PHILLIPS, LAZARUS (1895-1986), lawyer, businessman and 
member of the Senate of Canada. Phillips was born into an es- 
tablishment Montreal Jewish family. A member of Montreal's 
uptown Jewish elite, he graduated from McGill University in 
1918, after service in the Canadian Officers Training Corps. 
He served on the Headquarters Staff of the Canadian Siberian 
Expeditionary Force in 1918-19 before returning to Montreal 
to practice corporate law, first in the offices of Sam *Jacobs, 
Liberal member of Parliament for Montreal’s Cartier riding. 
In 1923 Phillips became a partner in the firm and was named 
King’s Counsel in 1930. Phillips was also active in the Liberal 
Party, an able fundraiser and well connected in Ottawa. His 
one foray into electoral politics was ill-starred. He was the 
Liberal candidate in the hotly contested 1943 by-election in 
Montreal's Cartier riding, where he and ccr candidate David 
*Lewis were both defeated by Fred *Rose, the Communist 
(Labor- Progressive) candidate. 

Phillips was active in various local Jewish philanthropies 
and served on the boards of numerous corporations. For the 
better part of 30 years Phillips was also chief legal counsel to 
Sam *Bronfman and was often the public face of the Seagram 
empire. In 1968 he was appointed a Liberal Party member of 
the Senate of Canada, the first Jew from Quebec appointed to 
the upper house. This was an appointment long coveted by 
Sam Bronfman and the Phillips appointment was something 
of a personal disappointment to Bronfman. 

[Gerald Tulchinsky (24 ed.)] 
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PHILLIPS, SIR LIONEL (1855-1936), South African finan- 
cier and mining magnate. Born in London, he emigrated to 
South Africa (from England). He settled in Kimberley in 1875 
and started work as a diamond sorter. In 1881 he became a di- 
rector of the Griqualand West Diamond Company. He joined 
the leading mining house of Hermann Eckstein and Company 
in 1889 and succeeded Eckstein as head of the firm. In 1891 
he was president of the Chamber of Mines and he played an 
important part in the financial organization and technical 
development of the gold mines. Phillips was one of the four 
members of the Reform Committee who, after the fiasco of 
the Jameson Raid (1896), were sentenced to death. The sen- 
tences were commuted to a fine of £25,000 and banishment. 
He returned to South Africa after the Boer War, was a mem- 
ber of the first Union Parliament (1910-15), and was created 
a baronet in 1912. During the disturbances accompanying 
the Rand strike of 1913 he was severely wounded. Phillips’ 
views on contemporary affairs are given in Transvaal Prob- 
lems (1905) and Some Reminiscences (1924). On his retirement 
he settled at the Cape. Phillips and his wife Dorothea Sarah 
Florence Alexandra Ortlepp laid the foundations of the Jo- 
hannesburg Art Gallery collection and of the Michaelis Gal- 
lery in Cape Town. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Saron and L. Hotz (eds.), Jews in South 
Africa (1955), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Wheatcroft, The 
Randlords (1985), index; P. Struik, Art and Aspirations: The Randlords 
of South Africa and Their Collections (2002). 


PHILLIPS, MARION (1881-1932), British politician. Born 
and educated in Melbourne, Australia, the daughter of a so- 
licitor, Marion Phillips moved to Britain in 1904, where she 
received a doctorate at the London School of Economics. She 
was employed by Sidney and Beatrice Webb as a researcher 
on the London poor and joined the Fabian Society as well as 
suffragette and pro-labor organizations. From 1912 she was 
actively involved in politics, serving as a Labour councillor in 
London. Phillips was especially concerned with Labour's poli- 
cies towards women and was the author of a pioneering work, 
Women and the Labour Party (1918). In 1929 she was elected 
Labour Member of Parliament for Sunderland, one of the first 
woman Labour ps and the first Australian woman to win a 
seat in any national parliament. She was also the first Jewish 
woman to serve in the British Parliament. Marion Phillips lost 
her seat at the 1931 general election and died of stomach can- 
cer at the age of only 50. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; ADB. 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™ ed.)] 


PHILLIPS, NATHAN (1892-1976), Canadian politician. 
Phillips was born in Brockville, Ontario, the descendent of 
a pioneer Canadian Jewish family. He graduated from high 
school at 16 and in 1913 at age 21 graduated from Osgoode 
Hall Law School in Toronto. A member of the Toronto law 
firm of Phillips and Phillips, Phillips acted as crown counsel 
at various Ontario Assizes and in 1929 was appointed king’s 
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council, the youngest in Ontario. Phillips was also a member 
of the Conservative Party and unsuccessfully ran for federal 
and provincial office. He was more successful in municipal 
politics. He was a member of Toronto City Council for 36 
years, and won two back-to-back terms as mayor of Toronto, 
serving from 1955 until his retirement in 1962. Phillips’ elec- 
tion as mayor was notable in that he was not only the first 
Jewish mayor of Toronto or any other major Canadian city, 
but he was also the first politician to break the Orange Or- 
der’s iron hold on the political power of Toronto. His term 
as mayor marked a turning point in the city, a transforming 
moment when Toronto shifted from being a staunchly Prot- 
estant, Anglocentric, and conservative city to become a mod- 
ern cosmopolitan and thriving metropolis. Fittingly, Phillips 
was popularly dubbed “mayor of all the people.” Determined 
that his city should have a new showcase City Hall, he won 
approval for an international design competition that was ul- 
timately won by Finnish architect Viljo Revell with a strikingly 
avante-garde design. The large public square in front of the 
building is named for Phillips. Phillips was a member of sev- 
eral service groups including the Masonic Order, the Order 
of Eagles, and the Lions and Kiwanis Clubs. He was president 
of Toronto Lodge B'nai Brith and honorary president of the 
Holy Blossom Temple Brotherhood and was the recipient of 
the Human Relations Award from the Canadian Council of 
Christians and Jews in 1959. 


[Frank Bialystok (24 edition)] 


PHILLIPS, PHILIP (1807-1884), U.S. congressman and 
jurist. The son of an immigrant from Germany, Phillips, 
who was born in Charleston, South Carolina, began study- 
ing law there in 1825, and was admitted to the South Carolina 
bar in 1828. As a delegate to the South Carolina “nullification 
convention” of 1832, Phillips, a unionist, strongly opposed 
Southern secession over the slavery issue. Phillips was elected 
to the South Carolina state legislature in 1834 but moved 
the following year to Alabama, where he served in the legis- 
lature from 1844 to 1853. In 1853 he was elected as a Democrat 
to a two-year term in the House of Representatives in Wash- 
ington, thus becoming the second U.S. Jew to sit in Congress. 
Phillips was admitted to the bar of the Supreme Court in 
1850 and during his stay in Washington argued many cases 
before the Court. With the outbreak of the Civil War in 
1861, he and his non-Jewish wife were placed under house 
arrest in Washington because of the latter’s openly pro-South- 
ern sympathies. However, later that year they were permit- 
ted to move to New Orleans. After Lee’s surrender Phillips 
returned to Washington, where he continued to practice 
law. Among his published legal works was his Statutory Ju- 
risdiction and Practise of the Supreme Court of the United 
States (1872). 

Although Phillips was secretary of the Charleston Re- 
form Society of Israelites during his residence in that city, his 
association with Jewish life appears to have been tenuous. He 
did, however, head a Jewish delegation to President Buchanan 
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in 1857 to petition for the repeal of the anti-Jewish clauses con- 
tained in the American-Swiss treaty of 1855. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B.A. Elzas, Jews of South Carolina (1905), 
passim; J.R. Marcus, Memoirs of American Jews 1775-1865, 3 (1955); 
133-96. 


PHILLIPS, REBECCA MACHADO (1746-1831), pioneer- 
ing American communal leader. Phillips was born in Reading, 
Pennsylvania, the eldest of two daughters of Maria Caetena 
(Zipporah), and Rev. David Mendes Machado, refugees of the 
Portuguese Inquisition who had returned to open Judaism in 
London. Her maternal grandfather, Samuel Nunes Ribeiro, 
had been a prominent court physician in Lisbon and later a 
founding member of Governor Oglethorpe’s Savannah colony 
established in 1733, while her father served as cantor of New 
York’s Congregation Shearith Israel and taught in its school. 
The family’s Crypto-Jewish legacy was largely preserved by 
Rebecca’s mother and female relatives, who transmitted ac- 
counts of escape from the Inquisition and maintained syn- 
cretic Catholic/Jewish rituals long after their return to open 
Judaism. 

Rebecca’s father died in 1747 and her mother subse- 
quently remarried, producing a half-sister. In 1762, at age 16, 
Rebecca wed Jonas Phillips (1735-1803), an Ashkenazi mer- 
chant 11 years her senior, and moved with him to New York, 
where the first of their 21 children was born. Along with Zip- 
porah Levy (1760-1832), daughter of Hayman Levy and wife 
of Benjamin Mendes Seixas, who also bore 21 children, Re- 
becca holds the fertility record among early American Jewish 
women. Most of her children survived to adulthood. 

After some years of financial hardship, the Phillips fam- 
ily emerged prosperous from the Revolutionary War; by the 
early 1780s Jonas was the second wealthiest Jew in Philadel- 
phia, where the family had relocated after the British occupa- 
tion of New York. A staff of indentured servants, slaves, and a 
wet nurse permitted Rebecca to devote some of her energies 
to the synagogue and larger communal affairs. In 1782, she 
raised funds to purchase ritual objects for the newly founded 
synagogue, Mikveh Israel. Rebecca made several personal do- 
nations over the years, including a scroll of Esther. In 1801 she 
became a founding member of the Female Association for the 
Relief of Women and Children in Reduced Circumstances, a 
Philadelphia organization whose Jewish and gentile members 
provided food and clothing to indigent women and children. 
In 1820 she served as first directress and one of 13 managers on 
the board of the Female Hebrew Benevolent Society of Phila- 
delphia, founded in 1819 to assist the Jewish poor. Rebecca as- 
sumed a more central role in household affairs after the death 
of her husband in 1803. Contemporary reports allude to the 
high status and respect she enjoyed during her latter years. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Ben-Ur, “The Exceptional and the Mun- 
dane: A Biographical Portrait of Rebecca Machado Phillips, 1746- 
1831,’ in J.D. Sarna and P. Nadell (eds.), Women and American Ju- 
daism: Historical Perspectives (2001), 46-80; N.T Phillips, “Family 
History of the Reverend David Mendez Machado,’ in: Proceedings of 
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the American Jewish Historical Society 2 (1894), 45-61; M.H. Stern. 
First American Jewish Families: 600 Genealogies, 1654-1988 (1991). 


[Aviva Ben-Ur (2"4 ed.)] 


PHILLIPS, WILLIAM (1907-2002), U.S. editor and writer. 
Born in New York, Phillips attended City College and earned 
a master’s degree at New York University (1930). He completed 
some graduate work at Columbia while an instructor in Eng- 
lish at Nyv. Phillips is best known as a co-editor of arguably 
the most influential of the “little” magazines, the Partisan Re- 
view. Phillips and co-editor Philip *Rahv founded the Parti- 
san Review in 1933 as the literary modernist organ of the John 
Reed Club. The criticism, poetry, and fiction that appeared in 
the magazine was intended at first to complement the more 
overtly political magazine New Masses. After nine published 
issues associated with the John Reed Club, pr broke with the 
organization because of ideological differences related to the 
Moscow Purge Trials. Phillips and Rahv, who had refused to 
subordinate their literary standards to Communist Party ide- 
ology, reestablished Partisan Review as an independent jour- 
nal in December 1937. After breaking from the John Reed 
Club, PR remained committed for a period to independent 
Marxist, anti-Stalinist principles. Circulation of the magazine 
never topped 15,000, but its profound influence on American 
intellectual life is undeniable. Historians have described pr 
as intensely urban, anti-Stalinist with a Trotskyist bent, New 
York-dominated, and overwhelmingly Jewish. The magazine 
brought together, in Phillips's words, “writers committed to 
modernism and literary innovation, and radical social and po- 
litical thinkers, most of whom were either non-Communist 
or anti-Communist.” Phillips himself wrote for pr and other 
magazines (sometimes under the penname “Wallace Phelps”), 
and his memoir, A Partisan View, appeared in 1983, but he is 
better known as an editor who brought to the public the works 
of influential writers including Hannah *Arendt, Saul *Bel- 
low, Clement Greenberg, Irving *Howe, Delmore *Schwartz, 
Lionel *Trilling, and many, many others. Although pr had 
lost its central place of influence by the 1960s (Rahv left the 
magazine in the late 1960s and died in 1973), Phillips and his 
second wife, Edith Kurzweil, continued to edit the magazine 
until his death in 2002. The final issue of Partisan Review, a 
tribute to Phillips, was published in 2003. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: T.A. Cooney, The Rise of the New York Intel- 
lectuals: Partisan Review and Its Circle (1986); J.B. Gilbert, Writers 
and Partisans: A History of Literary Radicalism in America (1968); 
W. Phillips, A Partisan View: Five Decades of the Literary Life (1983); 
A.M. Wald, The New York Intellectuals: The Rise and Decline of the 
anti-Stalinist Left from the 1930s to the 1980s (1987). 


[Daniel Greene (2"4 ed.)] 


PHILLIPSON, IRVING JOSEPH (1882-1955), U.S. Army of- 
ficer. Graduated from West Point in 1904, Phillipson saw ac- 
tion in the Philippines in 1906-07 and in the Meuse-Argonne 
battles of World War 1. In World War 11 he was chief of staff 
of the Second Corps Area and in 1941 was promoted to major 
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general. In 1942 he was sent to Washington to plan and admin- 
ister the aid to be given to the wives and dependents of soldiers. 
Phillipson introduced many needed reforms in this field. 


PHILO (The Elder), author of a Greek epic entitled On Jeru- 
salem. He is sometimes identified with the Philo the Elder 
mentioned by Josephus (Contra Apionem 1:218) and Clemens 
of Alexandria (Stromata, 1:141, 3). If so, his presumed date can 
be conjectured from the fact that these list him after *Deme- 
trius (fl. 221-204 B.c.£.) and before *Eupolemus (fl. 161-157). 
It is, however, by no means certain that the two are identical, 
since Philo was a common name. Of Philos lengthy epic of 14 
(or four) books, only three fragments consisting of a total of 
only 24 lines survive. About half of the lines are unintelligible, 
either because of faulty transmission of the text or because of 
the author’s own obscurity. The view that the obscurity was 
intentional must be rejected. 

Mras explains the first fragment as dealing with Abra- 
ham’s circumcision and the binding of Isaac. Because the pa- 
triarch was the first to perform circumcision according to 
statute, God made a covenant with him. Gutmann rejects 
this interpretation, as based on a too heavily emended text. 
But Gutmann’s own interpretation of the first four lines as a 
statement of the Torah’s antedating the creation of the world 
has been questioned. The remaining six lines of Fragment 1, 
however, appear clearly to deal with the binding of Isaac, the 
appearance of the angel, and the slaughtering of the ram, 
though the details are not quite clear. Fragment 11 depicts 
the remarkable fountains that watered Jerusalem. Similar ac- 
counts, contrasting the dry parched surroundings of the city 
with the wealth of water in the city itself are found in the Let- 
ter of *Aristeas (88-91) and in a fragment from Timochares, 
the author of a Life of Antiochus (1v?). Philo’s poem can also 
be compared with that of Theodotus, a Samaritan epicist, de- 
scribing the marvelous streams that watered the valleys of the 
holy city of Shechem. Philo’s poem, however, does not restrict 
itself to Jerusalem, but ranges widely through biblical lore. 
Fragment 111 records Joseph's rule in Egypt. If the author of 
the poem On Jerusalem is identical with the historian men- 
tioned by Clemens, it is reasonable to assume that Philo dealt 
with chronology in a manner similar to Eupolemus, and that 
perhaps again, like Eupolemus, wrote in Jerusalem. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Mras (ed.), Eusebius, Praeparatio Evan- 
gelica (1954), 9:20; 24; 37; J. Gutmann, Ha-Safrut ha-Yehudit ha-Hel- 


lenistit, 1 (1958), 221-44. 
[Ben Zion Wacholder] 


PHILO (Pseudo-) or LIBER ANTIQUITATUM BIBLI- 
CARUM, conventional ascription and title of a Latin trans- 
lation of an early Jewish chronicle. With extensive omissions, 
modifications, and additions, the chronicle retells biblical his- 
tory from Adam to Saul’s death (the archetype has lost its end- 
ing and how much followed remains uncertain). The length of 
the work makes it impracticable to list its chief innovations; 
for an outline see L. Cohn and G. Kisch (see bibl.). The pe- 
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riod until the Exodus is briefly treated; additions and omis- 
sions are so distinct from those of *Jubilees that it has been 
suggested that Pseudo-Philo was correcting and supplement- 
ing that book. Especially notable are the strangely sympathetic 
account of Balaam, Moses’ apocalyptic testament, the revi- 
sions of Joshua 22:7ff. and Judges 17-21, the novel careers of 
the first judge (called Kenez, as in Josephus’ Antiquities) and 
his successor Zebul, Phinehas’ installation of Eli, his ascension 
(to return as Elijah), and additional prayers, speeches, and vi- 
sions, etc. throughout. 

The title Liber Antiquitatum Biblicarum is probably a 
late assimilation of “Philo’s” historical work to Josephus’ An- 
tiquities. The author (Jewish, not Christian) does not adopt 
any pseudepigraphical mask. He is probably from Palestine, 
not the Diaspora, and is totally devoid of classical allusions. 
The manuscript’s ascription to Philo of Alexandria is impos- 
sible. 

Liber Antiquitatum Biblicarum is usually dated shortly 
after 70 C.E., the strongest argument being Moses’ prediction 
(19:7) that the First Temple would be destroyed on the 17* of 
the 4 month; it is plausible, though not inevitable, that this 
presupposes the cessation of the Tamid (“the daily offering”) 
on that date in 70. Such a date would suit the linguistic par- 
allels with 11 *Baruch and rv *Esdras, but the Liber Antiqui- 
tatum Biblicarum is demonstrably the source from which the 
other two have borrowed. Pseudo-Philos Hebrew biblical text, 
furthermore, suggests an earlier date for at least much of the 
material. A few Septuagintal, Proto-Lucianic, and Palestinian 
readings have been noted by earlier scholars, but their num- 
ber is far greater. That the translator, influenced by some form 
of Greek Bible, substituted its text for that of Pseudo-Philo is 
impossible, as such readings occur in passing allusions as well 
as in long quotations. More probably, the author himself used 
a notably pre-Masoretic form of Hebrew text - how late could 
he have done this? Further indications of date are unusable 
until the chronological system is explained. 

Pseudo-Philo appears to be supplementing Chronicles 
with a history principally about Israel's cultic and national 
leadership from the Exodus until David. His real purpose 
is unclear, especially since the end is missing. The work is 
usually taken as a haphazard aggadic collection, with some 
unspecified educational or pious purpose, and the fact that 
many additions have parallels elsewhere suggest that not 
all the aggadah was created de novo. Its importance lies in the 
fact that it is one of the oldest substantive midrashic works 
extant. A. Spiro expounds it as a systematic attempt to re- 
place the canonical history of pre-Davidic times by a version 
apter for anti-Tobiad and anti-Samaritan polemic. The anti- 
Tobiadism may be imaginary; some anti-Samaritanism is 
certain (there are even intriguing parallels with later Samari- 
tan chronicles), but whether this controls the whole compo- 
sition is disputable and the reason for the omissions is not 
yet apparent. 

The affinities in Pseudo-Philos theology and vocabulary 
need study; “mystical Jewish Hellenism” and “Essene Gnosis” 
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are not too helpful characterizations. A coincidence (23:2) with 
Jubilees-Qumran on the date of the Feast of Weeks could be 
important for identifying its background and praxis; but other 
analogous indicators have not yet been noted. 

The work survives in whole or in part only in some 20 
late Latin manuscripts, but is older, having been translated 
(second to fourth century c.E.) via Greek from Hebrew. No 
clear traces of either Greek or Hebrew survive; the Hebrew 
form in Chronicles of Jerahmeel was retroverted from an im- 
portant lost Latin manuscript. Strangely enough the work 
appears to have been unknown to the *Church Fathers. After 
early printings, Liber Antiquitatum Biblicarum was almost 
completely neglected until 1898. Among Jewish writers until 
this period it was known only to Azariah de *Rossi. The work 
of emendation, begun by M.R. James and L. Ginzberg (The 
Biblical Antiquities of Philo, 1970), can be systematically per- 
fected and a critical text established. Much of the work (in- 
cluding chronological data and proper names presumably im- 
portant for Pseudo-Philo’s purposes) is as yet obscure, though 
it is not irremediably corrupt. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: MR. James (ed. and tr.), Biblical Antiquities 
of Philo (1917; reprinted 1971, with a lengthy prolegomena by L.H. 
Feldman correcting and supplementing James on many points); L. 
Cohn, in: JQR, 10 (1898), 277-332; G. Kisch (ed.), Pseudo-Philo’s Liber 
Antiquitatum Biblicarum (1949); Ginzberg, Legends, 7 (1938), 537-93 
A. Spiro, in: PAAJR, 20 (1951), 279-355; L.H. Feldman, Scholarship 
on Philo and Josephus (1937-1962) (1963); M. Delcor, in: pB1, supplé- 


ment 7 (1966), 1354-75. 
[John Strugnell] 


°PHILODEMUS (c. 110-c. 40/35 B.C.E.), Epicurean philoso- 
pher from Gadara in Palestine. He founded a school at Her- 
culaneum, Italy, and may have been a teacher of *Horace. He 
wrote Cynic diatribes. According to Hadas (see bibl.) his erotic 
poetry shows some parallels with the Song of Songs. 


PHILO JUDAEUS (Philo of Alexandria; c. 20 B.c.E.- 
50 C.E.), Jewish exegete and philosopher of outstanding im- 
portance for Jewish Hellenism and early Christianity. Little is 
known about the details of his personal life. It is clear, however, 
that he belonged to an extremely wealthy and distinguished 
Alexandrian family with connections to the Herodian dynasty 
and the Roman court. His brother was the high official and 
banker Alexander, known through Josephus, and his nephew, 
Alexander’s son, was *Tiberius Julius Alexander. In 40 c.E. 
Philo headed a delegation of the Jewish community of Alex- 
andria to the Roman emperor Gaius Caligula, in order to al- 
leviate the situation of the Jews after the outburst of violence 
in the city. Moreover, Philo once visited Jerusalem, offering a 
sacrifice in the Temple. Philo’s works, which he wrote in Greek, 
show intimate familiarity with Hellenistic culture and educa- 
tion. His Jewish training seems to have derived from grow- 
ing up in a traditional Jewish home, but apparently did not 
include knowledge of the Hebrew language. 

Living at a crossroad of cultures in Alexandria, just be- 
fore rabbinic Judaism emerged and Christianity became a vis- 
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ible phenomenon, Philo is highly significant for a variety of 
reasons. Initially, he made a clear statement on Jewish identity 
in the midst of a multicultural metropolis, indicating patterns 
of negotiating Judaism with general culture. Moreover, Phi- 
los Bible exegesis was extremely rich and methodologically 
diverse, offering invaluable insights into the state of Jewish 
Bible interpretation before rabbinic exegesis became norma- 
tive. His philosophy is intrinsically connected to his exege- 
sis, having developed mostly in the context of interpreting 
Scripture. Philo engaged in the contemporary discussion, of- 
fering an original approach that became especially relevant 
for subsequent Christian thinkers. His eyewitness reports 
of the events under Tiberius and Caligula, as well as his de- 
scriptions of the *Essenes and the *Therapeutae, are precious 
and in many respects exclusive sources of information. The 
former two provide a particular Jewish perspective from the 
province of the Roman Empire, which complements Josephus 
Flavius’ reports from the capital. Finally, Philo’s statements on 
women are crucial for a proper understanding of the history 
of gender issues. 


Writings 

Most, but not all, of Philos vast output has been preserved by 
the Christian Church in the original Greek. Some treatises 
have survived only in Armenian and Latin translations. Philo’s 
works are usually divided into the following categories: 

1. Philo’s exegetical works, probably written for a Jew- 
ish audience. 

These are again subdivided into three categories, which, 
however, should not be seen as absolute divisions, since each 
contains pieces of exegesis belonging to the other categories. 

1) The Exposition of the Pentateuch, beginning with the 
creation story and leading through a treatment of the Patri- 
archs to a systematic discussion of the legal material. Philo 
explains that the Pentateuch, although a law code, opens with 
the story of creation, because this story shows that Mosaic 
Law is in harmony with the Law of Nature. Everyone living 
in accordance with the Torah thus becomes a “loyal citizen 
of the world.” 

2) The Allegorical Commentary on select biblical pas- 
sages from the book of Genesis, consisting of 18 extant trea- 
tises. Disregarding the plot and context of the biblical stories, 
Philo progresses in a highly associative manner, transposing 
biblical verses into philosophical-mystical concepts. 

3) Questions and Answers on Genesis and Exodus (pre- 
served fragmentarily in an Armenian and Latin translation). 
Following the Hellenistic genre of Question and Answer Lit- 
erature, which flourished in Alexandria, especially in connec- 
tion with the interpretation of Homer, Philo closely follows the 
biblical text, raising difficulties on certain details and provid- 
ing answers that confirm Scripture. These treatises are valuable 
also for their numerous references to other Jewish exegetes 
whose work has not survived in any other source. 

u1. General philosophical writings, probably addressed 
to a non-Jewish as well as a Jewish audience. In these trea- 
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tises Philo hardly ever refers to Scripture, instead discussing 
themes of topical concern, such as The Eternity of the World 
or Providence. In another work he focuses on the notion of 
Every Good Man Being Free. These treatises show intimate fa- 
miliarity with Hellenistic genres of philosophical discourse, 
such as the dialectical style, which demands that divergent 
views be discussed before the writer presents his own ideas. 
These works moreover indicate Philo’s desire to participate in 
the general discussion, reaching out to contemporary intel- 
lectuals in Alexandria. 

ul. Eye-witness reports of contemporary events. Two 
extant treatises describe the turbulent years of unrest and 
violence in Alexandria (Flaccus, On the Embassy to Gaius). 
These are not historical treatises in the strict sense, because 
they did not aim at describing contemporary reality or dis- 
cussing the reliability of the sources at hand, but rather at en- 
couraging fellow Jews by a theologically appealing narrative. 
Philo also described a group of Jewish philosophers, both 
women and men, who had settled near Alexandria (On the 
Contemplative Life). Highly sympathetic to their life-style, 
he provides the only extant information about this group 
(*Therapeutae). 


Jewish Identity 

It has often been assumed that Hellenistic Jews were con- 
fronted with an existential dilemma of having to choose be- 
tween two diametrically opposite cultures: Jewish monothe- 
ism, commitment to a specific people, legal code, and revealed 
Scriptures, on the one hand, and Greek rationalism, sense of 
beauty, and universal individualism, on the other. This image 
has increasingly been challenged. It has become clear that 
ancient Jews living in Alexandria may not have felt such a di- 
chotomy. Instead, they seem to have been proud of both their 
heritage and their participation in the general culture. They 
creatively modernized their Scripture and tradition, choos- 
ing from the diversity of the Hellenistic environment what- 
ever seemed suitable. 

Philo expressed his pride in the Mosaic tradition by 
claiming that it is the best constitution. The particular laws 
of Judaism, such as Sabbath observance and kosher food reg- 
ulations, reflect in his view Natural Law (Opif. 1-5). Anyone 
seeking to live a rational life in accordance with Nature will 
come to accept the Torah. The Jews are thus placed at the top 
of a hierarchy of cultures. Next rank the Greeks whose cul- 
ture and philosophy Philo deeply appreciated. His numerous 
references to the sports and theater suggest that he regularly 
participated in these activities. He was moreover familiar with 
Homeric, Platonic, Aristotelian, Stoic, and Pythagorean writ- 
ings. These, however, were not seen as alternatives, challenging 
his own tradition, but rather as expressions of ideas akin to 
the highest truth which Moses had recognized. Of the Stoics 
Philo explicitly said that they copied certain ideas from the 
Torah (Lib. 57). Plato’s Timaeus was quoted in his interpreta- 
tion of Genesis as if it naturally belonged to the Jewish herme- 
neutic endeavor (Opif. 21). 
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At the bottom of humanity, in Philo’s view, are the Egyp- 
tians. Reflecting contemporary Roman prejudice, he never 
tired of stressing their unreliability, the beastly nature of their 
religious life, their materialism, and their inherent tendency 
to political unrest (Dec. 79-80, Fuga 19, Mos. 2:194—-95). The 
Egyptians became Philo’s ultimate Other against whom he 
outlined the contours of Jewish identity. The Romans also 
played a special role. Unlike the Egyptians, however, they ap- 
pear as benefactors, who brought civilization and proper gov- 
ernment to the world. Philo praised especially Augustus, even 
to the extent of describing and celebrating the temple in his 
honor in the harbor of Alexandria (Legat. 143-51). Philo felt 
that the Jews are akin to the rulers of the world, sharing their 
values as well as their wide physical distribution throughout 
all civilized countries. 

Philo defined Jewish existence in the Diaspora by refer- 
ence to the model of the metropolis. For Jews, he writes, “the 
holy city where stands the sacred Temple of the most High 
God” is the mother-city whence they have gone to settle in 
numerous other places, which have become their “fatherland” 
(Flac. 46). Jews living outside the homeland thus have a two- 
fold commitment, namely to their place of living as well as to 
Jerusalem. This, however, does not imply a “Zionist” orienta- 
tion, because Philo considered Diaspora Jews to be intellec- 
tually more at leisure and, therefore, better equipped to en- 
gage in the elevation of the mind commanded by Moses. He 
neither recommended living in Erez Israel nor did he look to 
Jerusalem for spiritual guidance. Other exegetes mentioned 
by him, as far as can be established, are fellow Alexandrians 
rather than teachers from Erez Israel. The Temple played a 
central symbolical role, uniting the Jews all over the world, 
but was also of concrete theological importance, as Philo did 
his best to prevent its desecration by Caligula’s statue. 

Philo was observant and encouraged his fellow Jews to be 
so as well. His treatises on the Decalogue and the Special Laws 
discuss the mitzvot under 10 headings, providing spiritual jus- 
tifications for each one of them. Unlike medieval Jewish phi- 
losophers, such as *Saadiah Gaon and *Maimonides, Philo 
did not yet distinguish between rational and revealed com- 
mandments, but stressed self-restraint (enkrateia) as the value 
underlying all of Mosaic legislation. Philo also confronted a 
group of radical allegorizers among the Jews of Alexandria, 
who argued that the law no longer needs to be implemented 
once its spiritual meaning is recognized (Migr. 89-93). Philo 
responded to this approach by stressing the need of commu- 
nity life based on the halakhah. The latter, however, was lo- 
cally colored and not necessarily identical to the halakhah in 
Erez Israel. In Leg. 2:232, for example, Philo, in accordance 
with Roman law in Hellenistic Egypt, assumes that the death 
penalty for the stubborn and wicked son is to be decided by 
both parents rather than a law court. 

Philo’s construction of Jewish identity was only one of 
the many voices of Alexandrian Judaism. While the works of 
most other Jews have not survived and can only fragmentarily 
be reconstructed, Philos writings are largely extant thanks to 
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his popularity among the Christians. His statement on Jew- 
ish identity, however, was unheard for many centuries. It was 
during the Enlightenment and the period of *Wissenschaft des 
Judentums that his position became relevant again. Isaac M. 
*Jost, Heinrich *Graetz, and others identified him as a para- 
digmatic “modern” Jew who successfully combined Jewish 
tradition and general culture, thus foreshadowing the Golden 
Age of Spanish Judaism in the Middle Ages. In the eyes of 
some he also appeared as a welcome alternative to rabbinic 
Judaism, providing an early example of the dichotomy that 
many German Jews felt between their own “enlightened” re- 
ligion and the “primitive” traditionalism of Polish Jews. The 
philosopher Moses *Mendelssohn could thus appear as a 
“German Philo” 


Exegesis 

Philo’s exegesis must be appreciated against the background 
of the ongoing hermeneutic efforts among Egyptian Jews. In 
the third and early second century B.c.z., the main types of 
Philonic exegesis are already visible in the sources: *Aristobu- 
lus is the first known interpreter who suggested an allegorical 
approach to Scripture which, he hoped, would solve the prob- 
lem of the biblical anthropomorphisms; *Demetrius for the 
first time recorded difficulties in the biblical text for which he 
provided learned answers; *Artapanus wrote free paraphrases 
of biblical stories, adapting them to the ideals of his own time 
and environment. Philo also mentions numerous other in- 
terpreters without, however, identifying them more specifi- 
cally. They seem to be contemporaries living in Alexandria 
and can be divided into two main groups: allegorical readers 
whose work Philo generally appreciates, and literal readers 
some of whom provoked Philos anger, apparently because 
they adopted text-critical methods from Homeric scholar- 
ship. Philo thus assumes a relatively conservative position, 
insisting on the integrity of the biblical text and the absolute 
value of its contents. He is in fact the first Jew known to have 
formulated ideas of canonicity, suggesting that the Torah in 
its Greek translation (*Septuagint) was a perfect emanation 
of the Divine Logos. 

Most famous and influential are Philos interpretations 
of the story of creation and the Patriarchs. In both areas he 
enriched Scripture with motifs from Greek literature. Philo 
rewrote the story of creation by inserting a distinctly Platonic 
perspective. Relying on Plato's Timaeus, he argued that such a 
beautiful world could only have been created as a copy of an 
ideal model. Distinguishing between an active cause and the 
passive material, which is shaped into ever new forms, Philo 
describes the activity of God as initially creating the ideal cos- 
mos in His own mind and then modeling the material cosmos 
in its image (Opif. 1-25). The question of creatio ex nihilo is not 
yet on the horizon, and Philo naturally seems to assume pre- 
existing matter on the basis of Gen. 1:2. Furthermore, raising 
the same question as the rabbis in Genesis Rabbah (chap. 8), 
Philo contemplates the expression “let us make man” (Gen. 
1:26). He solves the problem of the plural expression “us” by 
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The four agreements also conform to a pattern. The 
Egyptian Agreement, being the first, constituted the model. In 
addition to two matters specifically mentioned in the Security 
Council resolution, namely, the establishment of the armistice 
itself and a withdrawal and reduction of the armed forces to 
insure its maintenance during the transition to permanent 
peace, they included provisions for the repatriation of pris- 
oners of war. Each agreement provided for a bilateral Mixed 
Armistice Commission (M.a.c.), composed of representatives 
of the two sides under the chairmanship of the Chief of Staff 
of U.N.T.S.C.O. or his representative. At the armistice confer- 
ences, decisions could be reached only through the agreement 
of both parties; the M.a.c.s, however, operated by majority 
vote, the chairman also having a vote. The Egyptian Agree- 
ment contained provisions for an appeal committee from the 
M.A.C. but this was not followed in the other agreements. In 
practice, serious disputes not settled by the M.a.c. were left 
suspended or brought before the Security Council. The De- 
marcation Lines were determined primarily on the basis of 
local military needs, but subsequently, considerable difficul- 
ties arose in marking the lines on the ground. 

As a result of the negotiations, Egypt was left in control 
of the Gaza Strip, but otherwise withdrew behind the previ- 
ous frontier; Israeli forces withdrew from areas occupied in 
Lebanon, and the Demarcation Line followed the previous 
frontier; Jordan was left in control of a large bulge on the west 
bank of the Jordan River, including the Old City of Jerusalem; 
and Syrian armed forces withdrew to the Syria-Palestine in- 
ternational frontier, the areas between that line and the line 
of their forward advance in the War of Independence consti- 
tuting a demilitarized zone which was also extended to the 
Ein Gev sector. 

The agreements, both as originally conceived by the Se- 
curity Council and as stated expressly in each of them, were 
provisional measures, not prejudicing the rights, claims, or po- 
sitions of any party to facilitate the transition from the truce 
to permanent peace. They were hailed as such in the Security 
Council in August 1949 and were regarded by many represen- 
tatives as virtually constituting non-aggression pacts between 
the parties. However, almost from the beginning, fundamental 
differences of opinion concerning their real purport became 
apparent and led to gradual loss of effectiveness on the part 
of the M.A.c. machinery. The Arab governments regarded the 
armistices as incidents in a war, which left intact their general 
belligerent rights. The most spectacular illustration of this was 
Egypt's refusal to raise the blockade of the Suez Canal and its 
later extension of the blockade to the Gulf of Akaba - actions 
which earned the censure of the Security Council in its reso- 
lution of Sept. 1, 1951. Israel, on the other hand, putting the 
agreements in the context of the United Nations Charter, con- 
sidered that they terminated any possible state of war. 

Although it was generally thought that the armistice 
would be of short duration and that the negotiations then be- 
ing conducted through the Palestine Conciliation Commis- 
sion would rapidly lead to a general peace settlement, such 
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hopes were soon frustrated. After the final breakdown of the 
commission’s negotiations in 1951, the stresses on the armistice 
increased. By 1955 it was becoming obvious that the agree- 
ments were wearing thin, and efforts were made by UN Secre- 
tary-General Dag Hammarskjold to arrest their deterioration, 
which was particularly marked in the case of the Egyptian and 
Syrian Agreements. In the *Sinai Campaign of Oct.—Nov. 1956 
Israel announced that because of Egyptian belligerency and 
persistent violations of the armistice, the Egyptian Agreement 
was no longer serving any useful purpose and withdrew from 
further participation in that M.a.c. 

The other agreements continued to function, although 
with varying degrees of difficulty and strain. However, to- 
ward the end of 1966, despite efforts by uN Secretary-General 
U Thant, tensions caused by Syrian encouragement of Arab 
terrorists, as well as direct encroachments on the Demilita- 
rized Zone, led to the collapse of that agreement. The war of 
June 1967 swept away what was left of the armistice which was 
replaced by new cease-fire arrangements on the basis of the 
resolutions of the Security Council of June 1967. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: United Nations Treaty Series, 42 (1949); Sh. 
Rosenne, Israel’s Armistice Agreements with the Arab States (1951); 
N. Bar-Yaacov, Israel-Syrian Armistice, Problems of Implementation, 
1949-1966 (1967); Israel Government, Reshumot, Kitvei-Amanah, 1 
(1950), 3-63; D. Brook, Preface to Peace (1964). 


[Shabtai Rosenne] 


ARMLEDER, medieval German lawless bands, so called af- 
ter the leather armpiece worn by the peasantry instead of the 
metal armor worn by knights; this served as a class label to de- 
note the peasantry in particular during popular disturbances. 
The Armleder became identified with a gang of Judenschlaeger 
(“Jew-killers”) who ranged Franconia and Alsace from 1336 to 
1339. They were motivated by the feelings of hatred in which 
the Jews were held and the social tensions thus stimulated in 
Christian society in the first half of the 14‘ century. The pre- 
liminary band of Judenschlaeger was led through Franconia 
in 1336 by a nobleman claiming that an angel had called upon 
him to kill the Jews. The following year a tavernkeeper, John 
Zimberlin, claimed to be a prophet called upon to avenge 
Christ. He was assisted by a nobleman, Umbehoven of Dorl- 
isheim. Zimberlin gathered together a gang of peasants armed 
with pitchforks and distinguished by leather armbands, and 
assumed the title Kunig (king) Armleder. The marauders over- 
ran Upper Alsace, and ravaged 120 communities; in many cit- 
ies the populace handed over the Jewish residents. The Jews 
of Rouffach, Ensisheim, and Muelhausen (*Mulhouse) were 
massacred, their belongings in the two first cities confiscated 
by the bishop of Strasbourg, while the emperor Ludwig of 
Bavaria lent his tacit support to the crime by exonerating the 
city of Muelhausen from guilt in return for an indemnity of 
1,000 pounds. The assault was repeated in Ribeauville, where 
it is said that about 1,500 Jews perished. During the prolonged 
siege of *Colmar the leading citizens refused to surrender the 
Jewish inhabitants, and on the arrival of imperial troops there 
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suggesting that God left the creation of man with his obvious 
imperfections to assistants, so as not to be responsible for the 
origin of evil (Opif. 72-76). 

The stories of the patriarchs and Moses are retold with a 
view to producing biographies of ideal heroes. While the biog- 
raphies of Jacob and Isaac are lost, the extant examples show 
a definite pattern. Philo distinguishes a main feature in each 
character and arranges the biblical material accordingly. Jo- 
seph, for example, is treated as the perfect statesman, whereas 
Moses is identified as the paradigmatic legislator and prophet 
of the Jews. This style of biography according to types of ca- 
reers anticipates Plutarch’s famous series of Greek and Roman 
biographies a generation later. In this framework particular 
attention is paid to the childhood of each hero, taken to indi- 
cate the talents that will later become publicly visible. Moses is 
thus said to have avoided any childish play or Egyptian dain- 
ties while growing up at Pharaoh's court. Fitting his future 
role, he was from the beginning drawn to serious learning, 
recollecting in his soul rather than acquiring outside knowl- 
edge from his teachers (Mos. 1:18-24). Abraham became the 
prototype of the person elevating himself above the material 
realm, recognizing God and even experiencing His gracious 
presence in what must be identified as a mystical experience 
(Abr. 68-80). 

Worthy of particular attention are also Philo’s allegorical 
interpretations. Sarah and Hagar, for example, are interpreted 
respectively as sovereign philosophy and servile school studies 
(Congr. 1-126). Anticipating some of Moses *Mendelssohn’s 
thoughts in the Biur, Philo moreover interpreted the tree of 
knowledge as the virtues planted by God in man’s soul (All. 
156-62). The snake in the Garden allegorically represents lust 
(All. 2:59). Joseph’s colorful coat is allegorized as a symbol of 
the politician's diversity and ultimate lack of principles (Somn. 
1:210-20, 2:10-14). Sarah’s pregnancy prompted by God sym- 
bolizes for Philo the soul’s impregnation by the Divine spirit 
(Abr. 99-102). These examples show that Philo’s allegorical ex- 
egesis usually translates biblical motifs into narratives about 
the human soul, which are meant to complement their lit- 
eral sense. In this area Philo often refers to other interpreters, 
sometimes calling them “natural philosophers” (Abr. 99). He 
is thus in good company, providing his own particular per- 
spective in a well-established field of Jewish Bible exegesis in 
Alexandria. 


Philosophy 

Living in the capital of Hellenistic scholarship, Philo was fa- 
miliar with the philosophical discussion of the day. He was 
immensely well read, reaching even such minor treatises as 
Ocellus’ still extant On the Nature of the Universe (Aet. 12). 
While he has often been described as an eclectic writer, who 
gathered more or less randomly ideas floating around, he ac- 
tually has a special philosophical profile. His most outstand- 
ing characteristic is his enthusiastic appreciation of Plato as 
distinct from Aristotle. This position must be recognized as an 
unusual and novel preference in an environment overwhelm- 
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ingly dominated by a deep syncretism with a strong Aristote- 
lian orientation. It was this preference for Plato that rendered 
Philo particularly popular among Christians. The Church his- 
torian *Eusebius relied on Philo when interpreting Christian- 
ity as a religion akin to Platonism, but diametrically opposed 
to Aristotle. These Platonic tendencies later also suggested to 
Azariah de *Rossi that Philo may be a proto-type of Medieval 
Jewish mysticism (Kabbalah). 

Philo was familiar with the ongoing discussion of the 
classical philosophical works and hoped to make a lasting 
contribution to it. He took a particularly pronounced posi- 
tion on the hotly debated issue of the nature of the cosmos. 
Rejecting the Aristotelian notion of an eternal world and the 
Stoic assumption of ever recurring destructions and re-cre- 
ations of the cosmos as well as Epicurean atomism, Philo em- 
phatically called for a return to Plato's Timaeus (Aet. 7-16). He 
complained, however, that even among Plato's students this 
treatise was commonly read metaphorically, and thus taken as 
supporting Aristotle’s notion of an eternal cosmos (Aet. 7-16). 
Philo dismissed such readings as “falsifying” Plato’s original 
intention, which he hoped to recover. He stressed that, ac- 
cording to Plato, the world had really been created as an image 
of an ideal model, and under the “providence” of the creator 
god, who was therefore called “Father and Maker.” This view 
of things, Philo insisted, closely corresponded to the Mosaic 
version, which, however, had been written down much ear- 
lier. Fending off Aristotelian influence was also a major con- 
cern when Philo interpreted the biblical creation account for a 
Jewish audience. Obviously fearing that Aristotle had already 
left a deep impression on the Jewish community of Alexan- 
dria, he urged his readers not to abandon the idea of a real 
creation. He urged that the assumption of an eternal cosmos 
eliminates the notion of Divine providence and thus renders 
true piety impossible (Opif. 9-11). 

Philo’s Platonic tendency is moreover visible in his dis- 
tinction of a spiritual realm which is opposed to the world of 
the senses and material entities. Truth can only be attained 
on the upper, intelligible level, while the concrete world of 
common experience is governed by “opinion” or “probability.” 
Given the imperfection of the material realm, Philo maintains 
an extreme transcendentalism regarding God whom he de- 
scribes as “...transcending virtue, transcending knowledge, 
transcending the good itself and the beautiful itself” (Opif. 
8) and as “...better than the good, more venerable than the 
monad, purer than the unit...” (Praem. 40). Whereas Philo 
sometimes speaks of God’s goodness and other attributes 
(AIL 1:5), he generally insists that God is “without quality,” has 
no name, and is unknowable (ibid 36). This last tenet is not 
meant in an agnostic way. On the contrary, man has to strive 
to know God and God is the only object worth knowing. But 
whereas it is easy to know that God is, we cannot know what 
He is (Spec. 1:32). 

Man can hope to make progress in this area when look- 
ing at God’s intermediary powers and involvement in the 
world. God's foremost intermediary is the *Logos, His ratio- 
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nal part as well as His speech. Philo adopted this term from 
Stoic philosophy, where it referred to the Divine power im- 
manent in the world and was sometimes identified with Zeus. 
Philo used this term in a new way, referring to that aspect of 
God which is active in the creation of the world and remains 
involved in earthly matters. At times the Logos is identified 
with the place in the mind of God where the ideal cosmos is 
created (Opif. 24), while on another occasion it is identified 
with the high priest (Somn. 2:185ff.). Similarly, the doctrine 
of God's two “powers, mercy and justice, is built up into a 
system of intermediaries. Abraham's three guests, mentioned 
in Gen. 18:2, are thus identified as God and His two powers 
(Q Gen. 4:2). Only at a close look does Abraham discover that 
they are one. 

Man being created in the image of God, and thus with 
a divine spark, he can hope to encounter Him and, on occa- 
sion, even enter into a Corybantic trance which allows for a 
temporary union of the human mind with God. Following 
the example of Abraham, man has to leave for this purpose 
“his land, his kinfolk and his father’s home,’ i.e., the body, the 
senses, and the whole material realm, as far as humanly pos- 
sible (Migr. 1ff.). Unlike the moral struggle of the Stoic sage, 
which leads to “apathy” and freedom from the passions, Philo’s 
student becomes jubilant and even surging into frenzy (Plant. 
38). His soul becomes ecstatic, being filled with Divine spirit 
(Somn. 2:254) This experience is described in intensely erotic 
terms, which recall the terminology of contemporary mystery 
cults, namely as a union between God and the soul issuing 
forth Divine ideas in man’s mind (Cher. 43-50). 

Some Pythagorean features can be identified in Philos 
philosophy. Foremost among these is his interest in numbers 
and their metaphysical significance. Philo, for example, makes 
a long excursion in his interpretation of the biblical creation 
account, devoting approximately 40 paragraphs to the mean- 
ing of the number 7 (Opif. 89-128). Adducing evidence from 
diverse realms, Philo thus hopes to show that the Mosaic ac- 
count discloses the deeper structure of the cosmos, which can 
be expressed in numerical terms. Furthermore, Philo mentions 
some precious pieces of Pythagorean exegesis. Their original 
writings all having been lost, he is the earliest extant writer 
to mention Philolaus and the Pythagorean interpretations of 
Athena and Zeus as numbers (Opif. 99-100, Leg. 1:15). It has 
sometimes been suggested that Philo’s ascetic tendencies may 
be Pythagorean in origin. Yet his position significantly differs 
from theirs: while they recommended asceticism as an end in 
itself, prescribing for their students long periods of absten- 
tion from sex, food, and other instinctual needs, Philo never 
doubted the legitimacy of bodily needs. On the contrary, he 
recognized sexuality as a necessary requirement of marriage 
as well as reproduction, and therefore did not worry about an 
excess of lust within that framework (Spec. 3:32-63). 


Eye-Witness Accounts of Contemporary Events 


Philo witnessed important events of the Second Temple Pe- 
riod and, like virtually all upper-class intellectuals during the 
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Hellenistic period, he took an active part in politics. Philoso- 
phy and involvement in real life were by no means mutually 
exclusive, even though Philo once complained in an often 
quoted sentence that politics took him away from contem- 
plation (Spec. 3:1). The titles of Philos extant accounts, The 
Embassy to Gaius and Flaccus, suggest that they contain the 
proceedings of the embassy, which Philo himself headed, as 
well as a profile of the Roman governor. The truth, however, 
is that both treatises are focused elsewhere. In the Embassy 
Philo is overwhelmingly concerned to explain the benefits 
of Roman rule, while in Flaccus he shows Divine retribution 
effecting initially the punishment of Flaccus and then his 
religious conversion. Both reports are often seen as apolo- 
getic texts addressing a Roman audience, perhaps even the 
emperor himself. But it is rather obvious that they were not 
intended for foreign readers, but for Jews back home. Philo 
was confronted with increasing criticism from Alexandrian 
Jews, who even sent a second embassy in order to present a 
more militant view in Rome. Others altogether despaired of 
Roman rule and took to armed street fights. Philo made efforts 
to counter these trends, explaining how benevolent Rome was 
for the whole civilized realm. God, moreover, providentially 
protected the Jews and liberated them from such aberrations 
as Gaius and Flaccus. 

Philo’s reports are often compared to those of the histo- 
rian Flavius *Josephus. Scholars argue which one is the more 
authentic and original, some opting for Josephus’ copying 
from Philo, while others suggest that Josephus’ account, even 
though written later, is closer to the truth. One example may 
suffice to illustrate the difficulty. Philo tells us that Gaius was 
so adamant about his plan to set up his statue in the Jerusalem 
Temple that Agrippa’s intervention only produced a feigned 
reversal, while in reality Gaius continued to make preparations 
until God caused his assassination (Legat. 333-37). Josephus, 
on the contrary, reports that Agrippa’s intervention was truly 
successful (AJ 18:289-304). Philo’ version may well have origi- 
nated from his overall desire to stress Divine providence, re- 
assuring his readers that patience was called for. In any case, 
Philos account perfectly fits his overall story of a beneficial 
Roman government that was temporarily deranged by an em- 
peror who had given in to Egyptian lures. 


Gender Issues 

Philo has sometimes been identified as the “father of Western 
misogyny, because he embedded Classical Greek prejudices 
in authoritative Scripture and thus transmitted them to the 
Church Fathers as well as the rest of European culture. Such 
judgment can rely on Philo’s acceptance of Aristotelian biol- 
ogy. He assumed that the role of the female in procreation is 
merely passive, providing a material and nourishing environ- 
ment for the active sperm donated by the male (Ebr. 73, 211). 
Philo applied this concept to the spiritual realm, suggesting 
that virtue and enkrateia belong to the masculine and thus 
active realm (Abr. 100-1). God is conceived of as masculine, 
while the soul of the male student is “impregnated by His 
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sperm” (Cher. 43-45). Philo’s view of Eve was anything but 
egalitarian: he considered her to be the addition of sense-per- 
ception and lust to a mind that had hitherto enjoyed the bliss 
of pure spirituality and masculinity (Opif. 151). Philo moreover 
had little sympathy for contemporary Jewish women, whom 
he was happy to confine to the culturally and inferior gynaikon 
(Flac. 89). His position in this respect is especially remarkable, 
since the Classical ideal of a wife never leaving her quarters 
had in Hellenistic Egypt been replaced by a far more open at- 
mosphere, where women could assume public roles, such as 
queen, priestess, and even head of a philosophical school. 

On the other hand, however, one must appreciate that, 
within an obviously patriarchal framework, Philo showed a 
relatively great interest in biblical women. Sarah, for example, 
was treated by him with remarkable empathy and respect. He 
praised her for her stoic endurance of hardships (Abr. 245-46) 
and suggested that she immediately grasped the Divine na- 
ture of the visiting “messengers” whom Abraham still took as 
regular guests (Abr. 111). Josephus, by contrast, consistently 
minimized all references to Sarah (as well as other biblical 
women), taking her, for example, altogether out of the scene 
with the messengers by stressing the presence of other ser- 
vants who prepared the cakes for the guests (J1:197). More- 
over, we owe to Philo the earliest extant testimony to Jewish 
women philosophers, who were part of the Therapeutae. These 
women were not only versed in reading and writing, but also 
participated in the regular spiritual and exegetical activities 
of the group. Philo, on the whole, was highly sympathetic to 
this group. Nothing in his description suggests ambivalence 
concerning the women’s activities. 


Influence 
Apart from Josephus, no ancient Jewish source mentions 
Philo, although there may be traces of Philonic influence in 
rabbinic Midrash, such as R. Oshaiah Rabbah’s saying in Gen- 
esis Rabbah 1:1 echoing Philo, Opif. 16. The medieval Midrash 
Tadshe (in: A. Jellinek, Beit ha-Midrash, 3 (1967), 164-93) 
draws largely on Philonic material, while the first Jewish writer 
who mentions him is Azariah dei *Rossi. Philo had a much 
greater influence on Christianity, not on the New Testament 
itself but on the Church Fathers, such Clement of Alexan- 
dria, Origen, Ambrose, and many others. They eagerly drew 
on his exegesis and adopted many of his concepts. However, 
owing to their different approach, many of his distinctly Jew- 
ish notions were translated into Christian terms. H. Wolfson 
estimated Philo’s influence to be very significant, arguing that 
his reconciliation of philosophy and revelation resurfaced 
in all monotheistic religions, whether it was with or with- 
out direct knowledge of his texts. This thesis, however, can 
hardly be proven, since Philo is not directly mentioned and 
the “Philonic” structure of thought which Wolfson identifies 
may well have developed out of a parallel synthesis of the Bible 
and Greek philosophy. 
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[Yehoyada Amir and Maren Niehoff (24 ed.)] 


°PHILO OF BYBLOS (also called Herennius Philo, 64- 
161 C.E.), Greek author of a Phoenician history. Philo claimed 
that his history was a translation from the Phoenician of San- 
chuniathon, whose sources go back to before the Trojan War. 
Many quotations from his history concerning religion are 
found in Eusebius’ Praeparatio Evangelica (1:9, 22-10; 8). He 
is also said to have written, among other works, a history of 
the Jews in which he criticized Hecataeus of Abdera. Only 
fragments of his work survive. 


PHILOSOPHY. In his article on the Jewish involvement in 
philosophy in the Dictionnaire des sciences philosophiques, 
written over a century ago, Solomon *Munk pointed out that 
the Jewish mission to know God and to make Him known to 
the world was not basically involved with philosophy. After 
surveying the part played by Jews in philosophy, he concluded 
that “the Jews, as a nation, or as a religious society, play only a 
secondary role in the history of philosophy.” As a nation or as a 
religious society this may be true, but even when Munk wrote 
it was not the case that Jewish participation in philosophy had 
been insignificant. Since his day the participation of Jews in 
philosophical activities has become extremely important. 

It used to be said that the peculiarly Jewish role in phi- 
losophy had been that of middleman, transmitting the ideas 
of one culture to another, as some Jewish scholars had done 
in Spain, translating Arabic thought into forms available to 
Christian Europe. This, of course, was only part of the Jew- 
ish involvement in philosophy in the Middle Ages. Since the 
Renaissance many thinkers of Jewish origin have made cen- 
tral contributions to philosophy, and have played seminal 
roles in the development of modern Western thought. Some 
have played roles as Jews; others, who are of Jewish descent, 
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have functioned as individual intellectuals, or sometimes as 
Christian thinkers. 


14 to 176 Centuries 

It may have been because they could not function within the 
Jewish nation or the Jewish religious society that many intel- 
lectuals of Jewish origin from Spain and Portugal, functioning 
in Iberia, Italy, France, and Holland, developed crucial philo- 
sophical views. Being spiritually dispossessed, and forced into 
an alien Christian intellectual world, the Marrano intellectuals 
may have been led into a more profound philosophical exami- 
nation of their situation, and through it to a new evaluation 
of man’s place in the cosmos. The drama of the forced conver- 
sions, the expulsion of the Jews from Spain, and the terror of 
the Inquisition created a class of Marrano thinkers trying to 
find their place in the world, trying to find meaningful val- 
ues, and trying to use the intellectual tools of the Christian 
world they found themselves in to justify their appreciation 
of the nature and destiny of man. In Spain and Portugal, the 
efforts of many Jewish Conversos now went into explorations 
of theology and philosophy to find a viable and significant 
theory. From the time of *Pablo de Santa Maria (converted 
in 1390), until well into the 17» century at least, Iberian intel- 
lectuals of Jewish origin were in the forefront in developing 
creative interpretations of the human scene, trying to define 
a Christian view that they could participate in. Most of the 
novel theories developed during Christian Spain’s Golden Age 
were the product of this group. Spanish scholasticism, with 
its emphasis on universal law and natural rights, started from 
the views of Francisco de *Vitoria, and was developed by the 
humanists, Las Casas and Alonzo de la Vera Cruz. Spanish 
Erasmianism, with its emphasis on liberal Christianity, Chris- 
tianity without theology, and a Christianity based on moral 
teachings rather than doctrines, was mainly a convert view. 
The Jesuit obedience theory was set forth by Diego Lainez, a 
theologian of Jewish ancestry. Christian kabbalism as a justi- 
fication of the position of the New Christians was developed 
by Luis de *Leon, showing the role of Jewish Christians in an 
apocalyptic age. 

Outside of Spain, exile thinkers of Jewish origin played 
an important role in philosophical thought. Judah *Abrabanel 
in Italy provided a major statement of Renaissance Platonism 
that was influential all over Europe. Juan Luis *Vives in the 
Lowlands was one of the chief exponents of humanism. It has 
been suggested that Montaigne’s closest friend, the French 
humanist Etienne de la Boétie (1530-1563), was of Marrano 
origin. His Discours de la servitude voluntaire (1576; Eng., 
Anti-Dictator, 1942) is a plea for human freedom and dignity 
against the tyranny of rulers and is the first modern statement 
of nonviolence as a means of protest. 

The Marranos who settled in Amsterdam in the 17" cen- 
tury had been trained in Christian philosophy, and debated 
their problems in terms of European philosophical thought. 
*Manasseh Ben Israel, known as the Hebrew philosopher, pro- 
vided the main perspective through which philosophers like 
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Mersenne, Grotius, and Cudworth saw Jewish ideas in philo- 
sophical terms. Within the Jewish community of Amsterdam, 
Marrano intellectuals like Uriel da *Costa and Juan de *Prado 
raised basic philosophical challenges not only to Judaism, but 
to the whole framework of revealed religion. Coupled with 
the radical biblical criticism of Isaac *La Peyreére, their criti- 
cisms led to the formulation of a new basic metaphysical ide- 
ology for a naturalistic nonreligious world in the theory of 
Baruch *Spinoza. Spinoza, starting from issues raised by he- 
retical thinkers within the Jewish world in Holland, quickly 
developed a rationalistic, scientific metaphysics to explain the 
cosmos in terms of logic, psychology, and the ‘new science? 
Spinoza’s naturalism soon became one of the fundamental 
presentations of the ideology of modern man, greatly affect- 
ing the materialists of the Enlightenment, the German ideal- 
ists, and other movements. Spinoza has become the symbol 
of the pure modern philosopher, persecuted by religious or- 
thodoxy, but preserving his philosophical ideals and mission. 
One of his opponents, *Orobio de Castro, tried to provide a 
philosophical defense of Judaism against Prado, Spinoza, Ca- 
tholicism, and the liberal Christianity of Limborch and John 
Locke. Orobio de Castro, originally a professor of metaphysics 
in Spain, played a significant role in late 17"-century thought, 
influencing Locke, Bayle, and Fénelon. 


18* to 19t» Centuries 

Philosophical activity in Amsterdam died out in the 18 cen- 
tury. The last thinker of note was Isaac de *Pinto who chal- 
lenged *Voltaire’s antisemitism, and Enlightenment atheism. 
His most influential work was in proposing the theory of 
modern capitalism against Hume and Mirabeau. He was one 
of the very first to understand the role of credit and circula- 
tion in the modern economic world. 

The Enlightenment world, starting in Germany, led to 
another level of Jewish participation in philosophy. As Jew- 
ish intellectuals were emancipated and could participate in the 
full range of gentile society, they began to apply themselves to 
philosophical problems, especially of an ethical and general 
religious nature. The first to make his entry into the general 
philosophical scene in Germany was Moses *Mendelssohn. 
His writing on aesthetics, psychology, metaphysics, and phi- 
losophy of religion made him a central figure in Enlighten- 
ment thought, influencing his close friends, Theodor *Less- 
ing and Immanuel *Kant. Mendelssohn sought to show that 
18'+-century Deism, the universal religion of reason, was the 
same as essential Judaism. In the spirit of the Enlightenment, 
he advocated religious toleration and equality for the Jews. 
Mendelssohn became a symbol in the general philosophical 
world of the enlightened and liberated Jew, who could con- 
tribute greatly to the mainstream of culture. 

A Jewish doctor, Marcus *Herz, a friend of both Kant 
and Mendelssohn, played an important role in the develop- 
ment of Kant’s philosophy. He was Kant's official “advocate,” 
and discussed the latter’s theories with him as they were be- 
ing formed. Lazarus *Bendavid, at the end of the 18 century, 
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became one of the major expositors of Kant’s philosophy. One 
of the first, and most important, critics of Kant’s views was the 
Lithuanian émigré, Solomon *Maimon, who came to Ger- 
many, learned philosophy, and offered a skeptical critique of 
Kant. Kant considered Maimon’s views to be the most astute 
of any of his opponents, and some of his theories regarding 
the creative function of the mind became important in the 
development of German idealism. 

People of Jewish origin only begin to play a role in the 
course of the development of 19**-century German thought 
around the middle of the century. Moses *Hess and Karl *Marx 
redirected German idealism into a materialistic socialist ide- 
ology. Julius *Frauenstadt became Schopenhauer’s main fol- 
lower, exponent, and editor of his writings. Adolf *Lasson 
was one of the very few advocates of Hegelianism. One of 
the founders of neo-Kantianism, Otto *Liebmann, attacked 
the various metaphysical theories after Kant, and urged a re- 
turn to the master. As a result of his efforts the neo-Kantian 
movement developed, and one of its most important leaders 
was Hermann *Cohen, head of the Marburg school. Cohen 
emphasized a panlogistic transcendental version of Kant’s 
thought, as opposed to some of the speculative metaphysi- 
cal interpretations. Cohen stressed the objective side of Kant, 
and sought to justify a priori knowledge of nature and values. 
He also tried to identify Kantian ethics with liberal social- 
ism. Cohen played a very significant role in the development 
of German philosophy. One of his students, Arthur *Liebert, 
edited the journal Kantstudien, in which many of the discus- 
sions of neo-Kantianism took place. 

In the course of the 19" century, Jews were gradually able 
to attend the universities and hold positions in them (often 
only if they were converts). They began to participate in the 
full range of intellectual activities. Jacob *Freudenthal of Bre- 
slau became one of the foremost scholars of ancient thought, 
both Greek and Hebrew, as well as one of the most important 
Spinoza scholars. Adolphe *Franck in France, the first Jewish 
professor at the College de France, a follower of Victor Cousin, 
made important contributions in the history of thought, phi- 
losophy of religion, and philosophy of law. Xavier *Léon 
founded the Revue de métaphysique et de morale to combat 
positivism and encourage speculative philosophy. The reform 
rabbi, Felix “Adler, started the *Ethical Culture movement, 
and played an important role in formulating and advocating 
a humanistic nonreligious ethical view. 


20" Century 

By the end of the 19" century secularization and assimilation 
had proceeded to the point where large-scale participation 
by Jews in philosophy was possible since antisemitic barri- 
ers were gradually being removed. Jewish intellectuals could 
devote their energies to trying to give philosophical inter- 
pretations of man’s situation and his achievements. Many of 
the most original theories in 20'*-century philosophy are the 
products of thinkers of Jewish origin, who have come to play 
a larger and larger role in European thought. 
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Starting with Henri *Bergson at the end of the 19 cen- 
tury, some of the major speculative philosophers have been 
Jews. Bergson’s Creative Evolution and Samuel *Alexander’s 
Space, Time and Deity have been two of the most prominent 
efforts to develop metaphysical systems in terms of modern 
knowledge. Vladimir *Jankélévitch in Paris, starting from 
Bergsonism, continued to try to find metaphysical meaning in 
human existence. Léon *Brunschvicg devoted himself both to 
historical scholarship and to maintaining the idealistic tradi- 
tion in France. Karl *Joel developed a system called “the new 
idealism” in Germany. In America Paul *Weiss has been devel- 
oping an original metaphysics influenced by Whitehead, and 
Mortimer *Adler has been advocating neo-Thomism. Nathan 
*Rotenstreich, in Jerusalem, has been setting forth a theory 
about human nature and the bases of values. The neo-Kantian 
movement in its many forms was led by Jewish thinkers, the 
most prominent of whom were Ernst *Cassirer and Leonhard 
*Nelson. Cassirer set forth a developmental Kantianism. Nel- 
son, founder of the New Fries School, emphasized the psycho- 
logical side of Kantianism. Other major figures who came out 
of the neo-Kantian movement were Emil *Lask, Franz *Rosen- 
zweig, Samuel Hugo *Bergman, and Fritz *Heinemann. The 
phenomenological movement, which has been so important 
in 20%-century thought, was started by Edmund *Husserl. 
Seeking an unshakable foundation for human knowledge, he 
developed his phenomenological method and transcendental 
phenomenology. Max *Scheler applied the phenomenological 
approach to Catholic doctrines and to social psychology. Edith 
*Stein (who became a nun), influenced by Scheler, combined 
Thomism with phenomenology and existentialism. Aron 
*Gurwitsch has emphasized the application of phenomenol- 
ogy to psychology, Adolf *Reinach to the philosophy of law, 
and Moritz *Geiger to aesthetics. Herbert *Spiegelberg wrote 
the history of the phenomenological movement, and was a 
leading exponent of it in America along with Fritz *Kaufmann. 
Emanuel *Levinas, one of those who introduced phenomenol- 
ogy into France, played an important creative philosophical 
role in the contemporary European scene. Jewish thinkers, 
and some of Jewish origin, have played important parts in the 
existentialist movement. Jean *Wahl in France was a leading 
spokesman and theoretician. Martin *Buber was one of the 
most important figures in religious existentialism. The writ- 
ings of Simone *Weil have played a significant role in postwar 
Christian existentialism. Jacques *Derrida was the founder 
of postmodern deconstructionism. George *Simmel was one 
of the most important figures in the naturalistic movement, 
both for his biological and Darwinian interpretation of Kant, 
and for his theory of sociology. Wilhelm *Jerusalem followed 
out some of the implications of pragmatism, Darwinism, and 
positivism. In America, Morris Raphael *Cohen, Horace * Kal- 
len, and Sidney *Hook have developed some of the naturalis- 
tic ideas of James and Dewey. 

In radical philosophy some of the major figures have 
been Jewish thinkers who have developed new interpretations 
of Hegel and Marx. Gyorgy *Lukacs, Ernst *Bloch, and Walter 
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*Benjamin set forth creative versions of Marxism, extending 
its insights into many cultural fields. Alexandre *Kojéve has 
played a most important role in reinterpreting Hegel’s thought. 
Herbert *Marcuse combined *Freud’s and Marx’s views, in- 
cluding those of the early Marx, into a powerful critique of 
modern society that was very influential on New Left think- 
ers. On the other side, two thinkers of Jewish origin were lead- 
ers of Russian Orthodox thought in Russia. Semyon *Frank, 
originally a Marxist, developed a metaphysical defense of 
Christianity. Lev *Shestov was a leading anti-rationalist fide- 
ist. Among non-Marxist social philosophers and social critics, 
Jewish thinkers have also made significant contributions. Ju- 
lien *Benda criticized the role of the intellectuals. Elie *Halévy 
wrote against the tyrannies of fascism and communism. Han- 
nah *Arendt analyzed the bases and nature of totalitarianism, 
and the nature of political freedom. Chaim *Perelman has 
done important work on the nature of justice. 

In the analytic philosophical movement, which has been 
important in the English-speaking world, philosophers of Jew- 
ish origin have been in the forefront. One of the first propo- 
nents of linguistic analysis was Fritz *Mauthner. Leaders of the 
logical positivist movement included Herbert *Feigl, Philipp 
*Frank, and Friedrich *Waismann. Ludwig *Witgenstein es- 
tablished himself as one of the towering figures of 20'-cen- 
tury philosophy. The work of the logician Alfred *Tarski was 
also most important in this movement. Among the impor- 
tant American analytic philosophers are Max *Black, Nelson 
*Goodman, Arthur *Pap, and Morton *White. Thinkers of 
Jewish origin have played basic roles in 20°*-century work in 
the philosophy of science and logic. Emile *Meyerson devel- 
oped a philosophical view of the world based on modern sci- 
ence. Sir Karl *Popper has been one of the most important in 
evaluating the nature of science and the problems involved in 
gaining scientific knowledge. 

In the area of historical studies and interpretations of phi- 
losophy, Jewish scholars have been in the forefront throughout 
this century. They have developed the best of European schol- 
arship and have provided some of the most important ways 
of understanding various philosophical traditions, as well as 
editing some of the basic texts. Raoul *Richter wrote an im- 
portant history of skepticism from antiquity onward. George 
*Boas wrote on Greek philosophy and on French thought. 
Hans *Jones, through his demythologizing method, helped 
in the understanding of Gnosticism. Richard *Waltzer exam- 
ined the transition of Greek thought into Arabic philosophy. 
Shlomo *Pines wrote on Arabic and Jewish medieval philos- 
ophy. Harry Austryn *Wolfson examined the religious phil- 
osophical tradition from Philo, through the Church Fathers 
and medieval Islamic, Jewish, and Christian thought up to 
Spinoza. Raymond *Klibansky was influential in medieval and 
Renaissance studies. Paul O. *Kristeller was a leading figure in 
the many areas of Renaissance studies. One of Ernst Cassirer’s 
contributions was a monumental study of the development of 
the modern problem of knowledge from the Renaissance on- 
ward. He also wrote on English Platonism and the philosophy 
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of the Enlightenment. Alexandre *Koyré was a leading figure 
in the study of the history of science from the Renaissance on- 
ward, as well as an important Descartes scholar. Leon *Roth 
wrote important interpretations of Descartes and Spinoza and 
showed their relationship to Maimonides’ thought. R.H. Pop- 
kin wrote on the history of skepticism from the Renaissance 
to the Enlightenment. David *Baumgardt did important work 
on the philosophy of Jeremy Bentham, and Elie Halévy wrote 
the basic study of British philosophical radicalism. 

The historical scholarship done on German thought 
from Kant onward is too copious to mention in detail. Neo- 
Kantians, especially, have studied the development of Ger- 
man philosophy extensively, and much of the basic work on 
Kant, Fichte, Hegel, and Schelling, has been done by scholars 
of Jewish origin. 

Participation in philosophy by Jews has grown rapidly, 
especially in this century. Jewish concern with fundamental 
issues about man and the world has, no doubt, contributed 
to this, as has the growing toleration in academic-intellectual 
circles, especially in the West. The decline of Christianity as a 
central factor in European philosophy has also made it more 
possible for Jews to play a role in this area. At the present time 
in America, and to a lesser extent in England and France, 
among younger philosophers there are many important fig- 
ures of Jewish origin who will probably play a most significant 
role in the decades to come. In Central Europe there are few 
Jewish intellectuals left, and in Eastern Europe they are being 
driven from their positions. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Magnus, The Jews in the Christian Era 
(1929), 241-8, 330-65, and passim; C. Lehrmann, Lélement juif dans 
la pensée européenne (1947), 43-66; A.A. Roback, Jewish Influence in 
Modern Thought (1929), 333-53, 401-40, incl. bibl.; H.G. Gadamer, in: 
L. Reinisch (ed.), Die Juden und die Kultur (1961), 78-90; H. Landry, 
in: S. Kaznelson (ed.), Juden im deutschen Kulturbereich (1959), 
242-77; A. Altmann, in: L. Finkelstein (ed.), Jews, Their History, Cul- 
ture, and Religion, 2 (1960°), 954-1009. 


[Richard H. Popkin] 


PHILOSOPHY, JEWISH. 
This article is arranged according to the following out- 
line: 


WHAT IS JEWISH PHILOSOPHY? 
RECENT HISTORIES OF JEWISH PHILOSOPHY 
BIBLICAL AND RABBINIC ANTECEDENTS 
Bible 
Rabbinic Literature 
HELLENISTIC JEWISH PHILOSOPHY 
Philo of Alexandria 
BIBLICAL EXEGESIS 
GOD, LOGOS, AND THE WORLD 
SOULS 
KNOWLEDGE AND PROPHECY 
ETHICS AND POLITICS 
MEDIEVAL PERIOD 
Sources and Translations 
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Main Schools 
MU TAZILITE KALAM 
NEOPLATONISM 
ARISTOTELIANISM 
Critics of Aristotelianism 
Saadiah Gaon 
Other Rabbanite Followers of Kalam 
Karaites 
Isaac Israeli 
Solomon ibn Gabirol 
Bahya ibn Paquda 
PSEUDO-BAHYA 
Abraham bar Hiyya 
Joseph ibn Zaddik 
Moses and Abraham ibn Ezra 
Judah Halevi 
GOD 
PROPHECY 
PIETY 
ATTITUDE TOWARD PHILOSOPHY 
Hibat Allah 
Nethanel al-Fayyimi 
Abraham ibn Daud 
Maimonides 
DIVINE ATTRIBUTES 
GOD 
CREATION 
PROPHECY 
EVIL AND DIVINE PROVIDENCE 
ANALYSIS OF THE TORAH 
THE MESSIAH 
Hebrew Translators of the 13" Century 
Maimonidean Controversies 
SAMUEL IBN TIBBON 
JACOB ANATOLI 


SHEM TOV BEN JOSEPH IBN FALAQUERA 


JOSEPH IBN KASPI 
Hillel ben Samuel 
Isaac Albalag 
Abner of Burgos and Isaac Pollegar 
Moses of Narbonne 
Levi ben Gershom 
IMMORTALITY 
PROPHECY 


PREDESTINATION AND DIVINE PROVIDENCE 


DIVINE ATTRIBUTES 
CREATION 

Hasdai Crescas 
BASIC PRINCIPLES OF JUDAISM 
SPACE AND INFINITY 
EXISTENCE OF GOD 
PROVIDENCE AND FREEDOM 

Simeon ben Zemah Duran 

Joseph Albo 


Shem Tov Family, Abraham Shalom, and Isaac Arama 


Isaac and Judah Abrabanel 
Elijah Delmedigo 
Joseph Delmedigo 
Influences on Christian Thought 
Christian Scholastic Influences on Jewish Thought 
MODERN PERIOD 
Introduction 
Spinoza 
Moses Mendelssohn 
Kant, Schelling, Hegel 
Solomon Formstecher 
Samuel Hirsch 
Nachman Krochmal 
S.D. Luzzatto 
S.L. Steinheim 
Moritz Lazarus 
Hermann Cohen 
Franz Rosenzweig 
Martin Buber 
Developments in the Late 20° Century 
THE JEWISH PEOPLE 
TWO DIASPORA THINKERS 
FIVE ISRAELI THINKERS 
JEWISH LAW — HALAKHAH 
MAN’S RELATIONSHIP WITH GOD 
WOMEN AND GENDER IN JEWISH PHILOSOPHY 
Jewish Philosophy in Antiquity 
Medieval Jewish Philosophy 
Toward Modernity 
Modern Jewish Philosophy 
Feminist Jewish Philosophy 


WHAT IS JEWISH PHILOSOPHY? 


Jewish philosophy is described or defined in various ways, 
depending on the philosopher's or historian’s understanding 
of both Judaism and philosophy. In general, the question of 
“what is Jewish philosophy?” would have been alien to the me- 
dieval Jewish philosophers, who saw themselves as engaging 
not in something particularly “Jewish” in a cultural sense, but 
in philosophy as a science, indeed as the “mother of sciences.” 
As “lovers of wisdom,’ they understood the truth to transcend 
cultural or religious boundaries, and had no problem agree- 
ing with and borrowing from the classical Greek and medieval 
Arab philosophers. Moses *Maimonides thus states explicitly 
that he borrows from “the words of the philosophers, ancient 
and recent, and also from the works of various authors, as 
one should accept the truth from whoever says it” (Introduc- 
tion to the Eight Chapters on Ethics (Commentary to Mishnah 
Avot)), an attitude reiterated by Shem Tov ibn *Falaquera (13'* 
century): “A person should learn whatever he is capable [of 
learning] from those who speak the truth, even if they are 
non-believers, just as one takes honey from a bee” (Epistle of 
the Debate, p. 13); “It is appropriate to accept the truth from 
any person, even if he is on a lower level than oneself or from 
another nation ... It is not proper to look at the speaker, but 
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rather at what is said” (Book of Degrees, pp. 11-12). These po- 
sitions reflect similar views expressed by Islamic thinkers, 
such as the early Arab philosopher al-*Kindi (“We ought not 
to be ashamed of appreciating the truth and of acquiring it, 
wherever it comes from, even if it comes from races distant 
and nations different from us. For the seeker of truth, noth- 
ing takes precedence over the truth” (Al-Kindi’s Metaphys- 
ics, ed. A. Ivry, pp. 57-58)) and Maimonides’ contemporary 
*Averroes, who regarded the study of philosophy, including 
that of the non-Muslim ancients, “regardless of whether this 
other one shares our religion or not,’ as a religious obligation, 
and that to forbid the study of philosophy because of its for- 
eign source is like denying a thirsty person water, so he dies 
of thirst, just because some people have choked on water (cf. 
Averroes on the Harmony of Religion and Philosophy, ed. G. 
Hourani, pp. 46-49). 

The customary modern assignment in universities of 
philosophy to the humanities, rather than to the natural sci- 
ences, would also have violated the classical and medieval 
self-perception of the philosophers. It is, however, precisely 
that categorization of philosophy as one of the humanities, 
and not as an empirical, natural science, which renders phi- 
losophy subject to particular cultural influences and forms of 
expression, such as literature, history and the arts, and makes 
possible the historical and cultural question, “What is Jewish 
philosophy?” 

There is no clear consensus among Jewish philosophers 
and scholars of Jewish philosophy regarding the proper def- 
inition of the field. The approaches to our question are not 
necessarily mutually exclusive, and, therefore, we find think- 
ers and scholars who may support more than one approach. 
The responses to “what is Jewish philosophy” include a denial 
of “Jewish philosophy” as an oxymoron; purely biographical 
or linguistic criteria; religious “philosophy of Judaism’; har- 
monizing Judaism and philosophy; essentialist message vs. 
method; and contextual criteria, including Jewish sources, 
motives, audience, and impact. All of these approaches, in 
turn, raise further questions. 

For some philosophers, including Leo *Strauss and Em- 
manuel *Levinas, and for some scholars, like Joseph *Ser- 
moneta and Zev Levy, philosophy (at least when it deals 
with purely philosophical questions of logic, ethics, esthet- 
ics, epistemology and the like) is essentially a universal dis- 
cipline, like physics, and therefore “Jewish philosophy” is an 
oxymoron. Levinas, for example, accordingly regarded his 
philosophical and his Jewish writings to be different and basi- 
cally unrelated genres (although many of his interpreters and 
readers, Levy included, question that dichotomy in Levinas’ 
self-evaluation). 

When moving to biographical or linguistic criteria, pre- 
sumably a non-Jew cannot produce Jewish philosophy - but 
is any philosophy produced by a Jew ipso facto Jewish philoso- 
phy? A Jew who plays football is not usually considered to be 
playing Jewish football, so does the accident of Jewish birth 
automatically mean that a Jew who philosophizes is engaging 
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in Jewish philosophy in any meaningful sense? Or should the 
thinker’s Jewish identity be regarded as a necessary but not suf- 
ficient criterion for determining the Jewishness of his or her 
philosophy? Similarly, is the fact that philosophy is written in 
Hebrew or another Jewish language a sufficient criterion for 
determining the Jewishness of the philosophy, as suggested 
by no less of a scholar than Jacob *Klatzkin (whose Ozar ha- 
Munahim ha-Filosofiyim (Thesaurus Philosophicus Linguae 
Hebraicae, 1928-33) remains a classic reference book for stu- 
dents of medieval Jewish philosophy)? Does translating works 
of non-Jewish philosophers into Hebrew “convert” their phi- 
losophy and make it Jewish? Are the Greek works of *Philo, 
the Arabic works of all the medieval philosophers from *Saa- 
diah Gaon to Maimonides, and the books written by modern 
Jewish philosophers in European languages, not to be consid- 
ered Jewish? Returning to the biographical criteria, how are we 
to regard such philosophers as *Abner of Burgos, who wrote 
some of his works in Hebrew, but converted to Christianity; 
Abu al-Barakat al-Baghdadi, who converted to Islam; or free- 
thinkers like *Hiwi al-Balkhi, who attacked all religion, includ- 
ing Jewish; or Baruch *Spinoza, who was excommunicated? 
Is their philosophy Jewish in some sense, and if so, only prior 
to their apostasy, critique or excommunication? 

Jewish sources, audience, motivation and impact have 
also been suggested as criteria for defining Jewish philoso- 
phy, but raise similar difficulties. Jewish philosophers fre- 
quently and explicitly cite non-Jewish sources (as mentioned 
above); they may intend to be read by one group but in fact 
be read by another; and in some cases (among 20'-century 
thinkers, notably Martin *Buber and Abraham Joshua *He- 
schel), although their thought is overtly Jewish in content, 
it frequently has a significant impact upon certain trends in 
Christian thought. 

Emil *Fackenheim is among those who have suggested 
that Jewish philosophy refers to the combination of an essen- 
tial Jewish message with the general philosophical method; 
the message is the ethical teaching of the classical prophets of 
ancient Israel, and the method is that of Socrates, Plato, and 
Aristotle. While undoubtedly accurate when applied to such 
philosophers as Fackenheim himself, such a definition has less 
obvious application when the subject of the philosophizing is 
something other than ethics, and deals with questions such 
as cosmology or creation vs. eternity, which may be hinted at 
in various books of the Bible, but are by no means central to 
the concerns of the prophets. 

The idea that Judaism has some identifiable and defin- 
able essence, presumed by Fackenheim, becomes much more 
pronounced in the essentialist approach of such scholars as 
Julius *Guttmann and Alexander *Altmann, for whom Jew- 
ish philosophy is the religious philosophy of Judaism, in other 
words, where Judaism has a religious essence and is the sub- 
ject of the philosophical inquiry. Guttmanns classic book, still 
unrivaled in its scope as the work of a single author survey- 
ing Jewish philosophy in all its periods, is, therefore, deliber- 
ately called Philosophies of Judaism (although in the German 
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original, and in the expanded Hebrew translation from which 
the English was prepared, the title appears in the singular, Die 
Philosophie des Judentums), and not a “history of Jewish phi- 
losophy-’ For Guttmann, “Since the days of antiquity, Jewish 
philosophy was essentially a philosophy of Judaism... This 
religious orientation constitutes the distinctive character of 
Jewish philosophy” (Philosophies, p. 4). “The great majority 
of Jewish thinkers made the philosophic justification of Ju- 
daism their main subject” (ibid, p. 55). As R.J.Z. Werblowsky 
points out in his introduction to the English translation of 
Guttmann’s Philosophies, “The very title of the book contains 
a programme and betrays its basic orientation - that of the 
philosopher of religion. The philosopher of religion philoso- 
phizes about religion, just as the philosopher of law philos- 
ophizes about law ... Judaism is something given, a datum, 
something that is there before the philosophers begin to phi- 
losophize about it” (Philosophies, pp. viii-ix). In Guttmann’s 
view, the unique character of Jewish life in the Diaspora pre- 
vented the development of a “Jewish philosophy” in the way 
that French or German philosophy evolved. This view was 
explicitly shared by Alexander Altmann: “It would be futile 
to attempt a presentation of Judaism as a philosophic system, 
or to speak of Jewish philosophy in the same sense as one 
speaks of American, English, French or German philosophy. 
Judaism is a religion, and the truths it teaches are religious 
truths. They spring from the source of religious experience, 
not from pure reason” (“Judaism and World Philosophy,’ in: 
L. Finkelstein (ed.), The Jews: Their History, Culture and Re- 
ligion, 2 (1949), 954). Guttmann’s and Altmann’s essentialist 
definition is shared by such scholars as Leon *Roth, S.B. *Ur- 
bach, and Eliezer *Berkovits. It also underlies the approach of 
Arthur Hyman, who served as editor of the Jewish philosophy 
division of the first edition of the Encyclopaedia Judaica (1971) 
and who wrote the original Jewish Philosophy entry: “Jewish 
philosophy may be described as the explication of Jewish be- 
liefs and practices by means of general philosophic concepts 
and norms. Hence it must be seen as an outgrowth of the bib- 
lical and rabbinic traditions on which Judaism rests as well as 
part of the history of philosophy at large.” 

Hyman then recognized the need to modify this essen- 
tialist position to make it more flexible: “This description 
must, however, be expanded to include the general philo- 
sophic literature in Hebrew produced by Jews in the latter 
part of the Middle Ages and the various secular philosophies 
of Jewish existence formulated by modern Jewish thinkers. 
General philosophers who happened to be Jews or of Jew- 
ish extraction are not considered part of the tradition of Jew- 
ish philosophy. Whereas the biblical and rabbinic traditions 
were indigenous products of the Jewish community, Jewish 
philosophy arose and flourished as Jews participated in the 
philosophic speculations of the external culture. Significant 
religious and philosophical differences distinguish ancient and 
medieval from much of modern Jewish thought; nevertheless, 
the subject matter of Jewish philosophy may be divided into 
three parts. First, as interpretation of unique aspects of Jew- 
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ish tradition, Jewish philosophy deals with such topics as the 
election of Israel; the revelation, content, and eternity of the 
Torah; the special character of the prophecy of *Moses; and 
Jewish conceptions of the Messiah and the afterlife. Second, 
as philosophy of religion, it investigates issues common to Ju- 
daism, Christianity, and Islam (as well as to certain kinds of 
metaphysics), such as the existence of God, divine attributes, 
the creation of the world, the phenomenon of prophecy, the 
human soul, and general principles of human conduct. Third, 
as philosophy proper, it studies topics of general philosophic 
interest, such as the logical categories, the structure of logical 
arguments, the division of being, and the nature and compo- 
sition of the universe. Historically, Jewish philosophy may be 
divided into three periods: (1) its early development in the 
Diaspora community of the Hellenistic world, from the sec- 
ond century B.c.£. until the middle of the first century C.E.; 
(2) its flourishing in Islamic and Christian countries during 
the Middle Ages from the tenth until the early 16" century; 
and (3) its modern phase beginning in the 18 century and 
continuing to the present. Its prehistory, however, begins with 
the Bible.” 

The essentialist approach to defining Jewish philosophy 
clearly and unequivocally answers our question of what is 
Jewish philosophy: it is a philosophy of Judaism (i-e., a phi- 
losophy whose subject of inquiry is Judaism), and it is a phi- 
losophy which verifies, or in the very least, accords with, Ju- 
daism, which is understood to be an invariable given, prior 
to and transcending changing philosophies, whether its es- 
sence is presumed (as in Guttmann) or defined explicitly (as 
in Berkovits). 

A modification of the essentialist approach is offered by 
Colette *Sirat, who maintains both of these essentialist condi- 
tions, and according to whom “only the combination of phi- 
losophy and Jewish tradition forms Jewish philosophy ... The 
essence of Jewish philosophy is the harmonizing of a particular 
system of thought with the Jewish sources” (Jewish Philosophi- 
cal Thought in the Middle Ages (Heb.), 1975, p. 8). Sirat further 
modified her definition a decade later, in the revised and ex- 
panded English edition of her book, to provide greater recog- 
nition of the manifold spectrum of Jewish opinions: “One can 
say that the history of Jewish philosophy in the Middle Ages 
is the history of the efforts of Jews to reconcile philosophy (or 
a system of rationalist thought) and Scripture... The harmo- 
nizing of these two systems of thought in one unique verity 
was the theme of almost all Jewish medieval philosophy” (A 
History of Jewish Philosophy in the Middle Ages, p. 5). 

Despite its clarity, the essentialist approach, even in its 
modified harmonizing form, presupposes a Jewish essence, 
or a definitive Jewish tradition, although it generally avoids 
defining that essence and tradition. As with the via negativa 
to the divine attributes, it seems far easier to determine what 
Judaism is not (eg., it is not Christianity or Islam) than what 
it is, and attempts at a positive definition, like that proposed 
by Berkovits (the irreducible facts of the events of revela- 
tion) are far from universally accepted and tend to be more 
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prescriptive than descriptive. Moreover, limiting philosophy 
to an explication or verification of given truths undermines 
the openness which is basic to the philosophical method and 
weakens, if not eliminates, the distinction between philoso- 
phy and theology - a distinction Maimonides insisted upon in 
his critique of the *Kalam (Islamic theology), which attempts 
to make reality conform to its hypotheses, rather than adapt- 
ing its hypothesis to reality (Guide of the Perplexed 1:71). The 
essentialist approach also makes it difficult to account for a 
richness of varied and even opposing points of view in Jewish 
philosophy on many questions, for example on such questions 
as creation, free will and proofs of God, and for Jewish philos- 
ophers disagreeing with each other (Maimonides vs. Saadiah 
Gaon) while agreeing with much of non-Jewish thought (re- 
spectively Aristotelianism or Mu'tazilite Kalam). Furthermore, 
the assumption of the essentialists that there is a continuous 
and uniform tradition that we may call “Judaism” or “the Jew- 
ish tradition,” which must then be harmonized with foreign 
philosophy, does not provide an adequate paradigm for deal- 
ing with the prior encounters in each generation or period 
of that “Judaism” or “Jewish tradition” with foreign cultures, 
and the ways in which foreign elements were always adopted 
by Judaism and adapted to its needs. The ideas or values per- 
ceived as novel, foreign, or heterodox in one period came, in 
later periods, to be an integral and organic part of what was 
perceived to be orthodox Jewish tradition, as the case of Mai- 
monides himself demonstrates. 

A third approach to defining Jewish philosophy - be- 
tween the formalism of purely biographical or linguistic crite- 
ria on the one hand, and essentialism on the other hand - sug- 
gests that Jewish philosophy is to be understood as philosophy 
in a Jewish context. The contextual approach shares with es- 
sentialism a rejection of external formalist criteria which in- 
dicate nothing of the content of the philosophy, and shares 
with formalism a rejection of the essentialist reduction of 
Jewish philosophy to philosophy of Judaism and agreement 
with Jewish tradition. Zev Levy, who regards “Jewish philos- 
ophy” as an oxymoron when the philosopher is dealing with 
universal and purely philosophical questions, acknowledges 
that a philosophy can be Jewish contextually, when it relates 
to the destiny of the Jewish people and expresses Jewish cul- 
tural creativity. The contextual criteria for making such an as- 
sessment include sources and influences (the dimension of the 
past, whether the philosopher's ideas grew out of the collec- 
tive experience of the Jewish people), the intended audience 
or the philosopher’s motivation (the dimension of the pres- 
ent, whether the philosopher is attempting to address Jewish 
concerns, or whether Jewish concerns motivate the philoso- 
phizing), and impact (the dimension of the future, whether 
the philosopher’s ideas had an impact on subsequent Jewish 
thought) - questions for which there may not always be a 
clear and unequivocal answer, especially for recent philoso- 
phers whose impact cannot yet be gauged. Such philosophy 
may be Jewish in a narrow sense, if it deals with overtly Jew- 
ish issues, or in a broader sense, if it deals with any questions, 
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but does so within a Jewish context. As Aviezer *Ravitzky sug- 
gests, what is common is the question, not the answer. Jewish 
philosophy, he suggests, “is a philosophy which deals with a 
certain problem (or more precisely, a certain type of problem), 
namely the confrontation or encounter of the nonphilosophic 
Jewish sources and the non-Jewish philosophic sources ... 
That is, it deals with the problem of the existence of the Jew 
as a Jew confronted by his universal philosophic knowledge 
and consciousness... The problem which motivates the rise of 
Jewish philosophy is the encounter of two traditions, the Jew- 
ish tradition and the philosophic tradition” (“On the Study of 
Medieval Jewish Philosophy,’ in History and Faith: Studies in 
Jewish Philosophy (1996), 4, 7). 


RECENT HISTORIES OF JEWISH PHILOSOPHY 


An essentialist approach to defining Jewish philosophy was 
possible so long as histories were written by one author with 
a consistent overview of what is Jewish philosophy. Julius 
Guttmann’s Philosophies of Judaism retains its unique status 
as the only attempt by a single author to provide such a total 
and consistent survey of Jewish philosophy in all its periods. 
Subsequent scholars (such as Harry Wolfson, Shlomo Pines, 
and Alexander Altmann) focused their scholarly attention 
on particular thinkers and specific issues, and did not write 
general histories. Others (such as Jacob Agus, Raphael Jospe, 
Nathan Rotenstreich, Norbert Samuelson, Eliezer Schweid, 
Kenneth Seeskin, Colette Sirat, S.B. Urbach) generally wrote 
only histories or text books relating to a given period (medi- 
eval, modern, or contemporary), although Joseph Blau wrote 
a popular overall survey, The Story of Jewish Philosophy (1962) 
and Norbert Samuelson also wrote a general text book, Jew- 
ish Philosophy: An Historical Introduction (2003), presenting 
at least a few representatives of different periods. 

With the rapid growth in recent decades of interest in, 
access to, and availability of Jewish philosophy, including pre- 
viously unknown or unpublished manuscript material, and 
with increasing emphasis on specialization, the kind of total 
overview achieved by Guttmann is unlikely to be replicated, 
and recent overall histories and anthologies, not limited to 
one period or one topic, have been collective efforts of teams 
of scholars, and have appeared with accelerated frequency, as 
have recent encyclopedias. 

Earlier 20'-century histories of Jewish philosophy, 
written by single authors, appeared once every generation - 
roughly once every 35 years. Isaac *Husik’s History of Medieval 
Jewish Philosophy was published in 1916. Guttmann’s Philoso- 
phies of Judaism, which first appeared in German in 1933, was 
revised and expanded in Hebrew and published posthumously 
in 1951 (and the Hebrew was the basis for the 1964 English 
translation). The expanded and revised English version of 
Colette Sirat’s History of Jewish Philosophy in the Middle Ages 
appeared in 1985. These later works do not share Guttmann’s 
essentialist approach, and, as collective works, have tended to 
a more inclusive, contextual presentation. Colette Sirat’s 1975 
Hebrew and 1985 English histories already broke new ground 
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The Armleder Massacres. 


“King Armleder” fled to France; Ludwig thereupon ceded the 
Jews to the city for 4,000 pounds, thus leaving them to the 
mercy of the populace. After Ludwig's departure Zimberlin re- 
turned to Alsace and continued his depredations. Before long, 
however, the Armleder began to menace the general peace and 
security, not confining their attacks to the Jewish population. 
On May 17, 1338, the bishop of Strasbourg made an agreement 
with several lords and 12 cities to end the raids and protect 
the Jews. On Aug. 28, 1339, a ten-year armistice was concluded 
with Zimberlin, who promised to refrain from further attacks. 
Additional Landfrieden (“alliances”) were concluded to com- 
bat brigandage against both Jews and Christians in the Rhine 
Valley. The attacks persisted in certain districts of Alsace. The 
Armleder massacres were a prelude to the slaughter of the Jew- 
ish population during the *Black Death. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Lotter, in: Faelschungen im Mittelal- 
ter, 5 (1988), 533-83; G. Mentgen, Studien zur Geschichte der Juden im 
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mittelalterlichen Elsass (1995), 350-60; Ch. Cluse, in: Liber amicorum 
necnon et amicarum fiir Alfred Heit (1996), 371-92. 


[Georges Weill] 


"ARNALDO OF VILLANOVA (1240-1311), Spanish theo- 
logian, physician, and diplomat. Arnaldo taught medicine in 
Naples, Montpellier, and Paris. He studied Hebrew and Arabic, 
as well as talmudic and rabbinical literature under the guid- 
ance of Raymond *Martini. Although he aroused official anger 
by criticizing the superstitious and demonological elements in 
Christianity, Arnaldo followed common prejudice by ostra- 
cizing his Jewish colleagues. He attacked leading ecclesiastics 
for consulting Jewish physicians, and forbade laymen to do 
so. He proposed that the Jews should be offered the choice of 
conversion or exile. Jewish scholars, on their part, showed an 
unflagging interest in Arnaldo’s scientific work and writings. 
More of his works were translated into Hebrew than of any 
other Christian physician in the Middle Ages. Several of these 
translations are extant in manuscript. One was translated un- 
der the title Hanhagat ha-Beri’ut (“Ways to Health”) by Israel 
Kaslari in 1327; and another entitled Ha-Parabolot (345 medical 
aphorisms) by Abraham Avigdor in 1378. The original Latin 
text of Arnaldo’s book on the use of drugs in digestive diseases 
was lost but the work survived in Hebrew translation (by Avig- 
dor in 1381 and Todros b. Moses Yom Tov in 1394). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, index; M. Menéndez y Pelayo, 
Historia de los heterodoxos espafioles, 1 (1956), 539-76; H. Friedenwald, 
Jews in Medicine (1967), index. 


ARNDT, ADOLEF (1849-1926), German jurist. He was born in 
Freienwalde, Pomerania, joined the administration of Mines 
in 1877 as legal adviser, and eventually became deputy direc- 
tor of the Mining Bureau in Halle. He taught at the universi- 
ties of Halle and Koenigsberg, of which he became rector in 
1904; after his retirement, he served as honorary professor at 
the universities of Frankfurt-on-Main and Marburg. Arndt 
also practiced criminal law and, together with Hellweg, ed- 
ited Deutsche Strafgesetzgebung (German Criminal Law). He 
exercised considerable influence on the development of Ger- 
man constitutional and administrative law. His publications 
include Die Verfassungsurkunde fuer den preussischen Staat... 
(1886) and Verfassung des Deutschen Reichs (1895). His son, 
ADOLF ARNDT (1904-1974), was a jurist as well and a leading 
member of the German Social Democratic Party and a mem- 
ber of the German Bundestag from 1949 to 1964. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Deutsche Juristen-Zeitung, 31 (1926), 660. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Heuer and Wolf (eds.), Die Juden der Frank- 
furter Universitaet (1997); D. Gosewinkel, Adolf Arndt (1991). 


[B. Mordechai Ansbacher / Marcus Pyka (2° ed] 


°ARNDT, ERNST MORITZ (1769-1860), German antise- 
mitic writer. Arndt, who was born in Schoritz (Ruegen), ranks 
among the fathers of modern journalism. He played a crucial 
part in the development of German nationalism, with a cor- 
ollary of hostility to and fear of the Jews. He was one of the 
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by devoting a chapter to astrology. The 1997 History of Jew- 
ish Philosophy (Routledge History of Word Philosophies, Vol. 
2), edited by Daniel H. Frank and Oliver Leaman, which in- 
cludes a team of 35 authors, takes this inclusivistic trend fur- 
ther by incorporating under Jewish philosophy discussions of 
its historical, social and cultural contexts (chapters 6, 13, 22, 
23, 25); political philosophy (ch. 18); mysticism (ch. 19); Jew- 
ish nationalism (ch. 31), and Zionism (ch. 32); the Shoah (ch. 
36); and Jewish feminist thought (ch. 38). 

The loss of a consistent theoretical overview provided 
by a single author may, therefore, prove to be a gain for our 
understanding the history of Jewish philosophy. Research 
in recent decades has tended to blur the already unclear de- 
marcations between strictly philosophical and other types of 
thought. Moreover, the historical fact is that, in some cases, 
the more purely philosophical and theoretical works exerted 
less influence on the Jewish community of their day and on 
subsequent Jewish history and thought than did works which, 
while including philosophic terminology and doctrines, are 
not themselves strictly philosophical. 

In the paradoxical tradition of 19*-century German-Jew- 
ish *Wissenschaft des Judentums, which (in the words of Leo- 
pold *Zunz) sought to provide a scientific “account of what has 
already been sealed away,’ while rapidly disappearing Jewish 
books could still be found, and thereby contributed to a renais- 
sance of Jewish literature and learning, Isaac Husik concluded 
his early 20''-century history with the pessimistic comment, 
“There are Jews now and there are philosophers, but there are 
no Jewish philosophers and there is no Jewish philosophy,” 
Husik had little idea how his own book, and those which came 
after it, would play a role in the revitalization in the 20 cen- 
tury of the study and practice of Jewish philosophy. 


[Raphael Jospe (2™4 ed.)] 


BIBLICAL AND RABBINIC ANTECEDENTS 


Although the Bible and the rabbinic literature contain defi- 
nite views about God, man, and the world, these views are 
presented unsystematically, without a technical vocabulary, 
and without formal arguments in their support. Hence, it is 
more appropriate to speak of biblical and rabbinic theology 
rather than philosophy. Nevertheless, Jewish philosophers of 
all periods held that their opinions were rooted in the Bible 
and the rabbinic writings, and they quote these literatures ex- 
tensively in support of their views. Interestingly, quotations 
from the Bible far outnumber those from the rabbinic writ- 
ings, so that one may speak of a certain “Bible-centeredness” 
of Jewish philosophy. In quoting the Bible, Jewish philoso- 
phers often imposed a philosophic rigor on its vocabulary 
and thought that is not immediately apparent from the literal 
reading of the text. However, besides quoting the Bible, cer- 
tain philosophers also had a theory concerning the nature of 
this document. Aware that the world view of the Bible is rather 
simple and unphilosophical, they found it difficult to accept 
that the Bible lacked philosophical sophistication. If God 
created man with reason, the discoveries of the human mind 
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must be related in some fashion to the content of divine rev- 
elation. Hence, they viewed the Bible as twofold: on its literal 
level it was addressed to philosophers and non-philosophers 
alike, and thus it had to speak in a manner intelligible to all; 
but behind its rather simple exterior it contained a more pro- 
found meaning, which philosophers could discover by proper 
interpretation. This esoteric content is identical, fully or in 
part, with the teachings of philosophy. In assuming this meth- 
odological principle, Jewish philosophers resembled Jewish 
mystics, who discovered secret mystical teachings behind the 
literal biblical text. We may now examine some representative 
biblical passages which Jewish philosophers cited to support 
their views. (For a fuller picture the reader may refer to the 
indexes of biblical passages appearing in Saadiah Gaon, The 
Book of Beliefs and Opinions, tr. by S. Rosenblatt (1949); Judah 
Halevi, The Kuzari, tr. by H. Hirschfeld (1964); Moses Mai- 
monides, The Guide for the Perplexed, tr. by M. Friedlaender 
(1904; repr. 1956); Joseph Albo, Sefer ha-Ikkarim, ed. and tr. 
by IL. Husik, 4, pt. 2, 1930). 


Bible 

Of verses concerning God that were cited by Jewish philoso- 
phers, perhaps the central one was “Hear, O Israel: the Lord 
our God, the Lord is one” (Deut. 6:4), which was held to refer 
to God's uniqueness as well as to His simplicity. The opening 
of the Decalogue - “I am the Lord thy God” (Ex. 20:2, Deut. 
5:6) — was understood as a declaration of God’s existence, and, 
by some, even as a positive commandment requiring the affir- 
mation of the existence of God. God’s omnipotence was indi- 
cated by the verse: “I know that Thou canst do all things, and 
that no purpose of Thine can be thwarted” (Job 42:2), and His 
omniscience, by the verse: “His discernment is past searching 
out” (Isa. 40:28). That God is incorporeal was derived from 
the verses: “... for ye saw no manner of form” (Deut. 4:15) and 
“To whom then will ye liken Me, that I should be equal?” (Isa. 
40:25), and that His essence is identical with His existence, 
from the verse: “I am that I am” (Ex. 3:14). How God can be 
known was derived from a story concerning Moses. Moses had 
asked God to show him His ways and then he had requested 
that He show him His glory. God granted Moses the first of 
these requests, but denied him the second (Ex. 33:12ff.). This 
story was interpreted to mean that God’s glory, that is, His 
essence, cannot be known by man, but His ways, that is, His 
actions, can be known. 

Of passages and verses concerning the universe, the cre- 
ation chapters (Gen. 1-2) were interpreted as stating that the 
world was created out of nothing and in time. The creation of 
the universe was also derived from the verses: “I have made 
the earth, and created man upon it; I, even My hands, have 
stretched out the heavens, and all their hosts have I com- 
manded?” (Isa. 45:12) and “It is He that hath made us, and we 
are His” (Ps. 100:3). That the celestial spheres are animate and 
rational was deduced from the verse: “The heavens declare the 
glory of God” (Ps. 19:2), and the verse: “The sun also arises, 
and the sun goes down, and hastens to his place where he 
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arises” (Eccles. 1:5) was seen as a description of the daily mo- 
tion of the uppermost celestial sphere, which produces day 
and night. That the heavens and the earth are finite was de- 
rived from the verses: “... from the one end of the earth even 
unto the other end of the earth” (Deut. 13:8) and “... from 
the one end of heaven unto the other ...” (Deut. 4:32). From 
four terms appearing in Genesis 1:2 it was deduced that the 
sublunar world consists of the four elements: earth (erez), air 
(ruah), water (mayim), and fire (hoshekh — ordinarily dark- 
ness, but here interpreted as fire). Reference to the compo- 
sition of these four elements of matter and form and to the 
succession of forms in matter was seen in the verses: “Then 
I went down to the potter’s house, and, behold, he was at his 
work on the wheels. And whensoever the vessel that he made 
of clay was marred in the hand of the potter, he made it again 
another vessel, as seemed good to the potter to make it” (Jer. 
18:3-4). Somewhat more fancifully, Abraham and Sarah, re- 
spectively, were identified with form and matter. 

Other verses provided a description of human nature. 
The verses: “See, I have set before thee this day life and good, 
and death and evil ... therefore choose life, that thou mayest 
live ...” (Deut. 30:15-19) were frequently quoted in support of 
the notion that man possesses freedom of choice. That man’s 
essential nature is his reason was derived from the verse: “Let 
us make man in our image...” (Gen. 1:26), and that wisdom 
distinguishes him from other creatures, from the verse: “He 
that teaches man knowledge” (Ps. 94:10). That man has five 
senses is indicated by the verses “They have mouths, but they 
speak not; Eyes have they, but they see not; They have ears, 
but they hear not; Noses have they, but they smell not; They 
have hands, but they handle not ...” (Ps. 115:5-7). “For the life 
of the flesh is in the blood ...” (Lev. 17:11) refers to the nutri- 
tive faculty of the human soul, and “Notwithstanding thou 
mayest kill and eat flesh within all thy gates, after all the de- 
sire of thy soul ...” (Deut. 12:15), to the appetitive. Some in- 
terpreted that man’s ultimate goal in life is to understand God 
from the verses: “Know this day, and lay it to thy heart, that 
the Lord, He is God in heaven above and upon the earth be- 
neath ...” (Deut. 4:39) and “Know ye that the Lord He is God” 
(Ps. 100:3); but others invoked the verse “And thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God ...” (Deut. 6:5) to show that man’s final goal 
is the love of God. That man should be modest in his con- 
duct is indicated by the verse: “The righteous eateth to the 
satisfying of his desire ...” (Prov. 13:25), and that the middle 
way is the best is shown by the verse: “... and thou shalt walk 
in His ways” (Deut. 28:9). While many other verses and pas- 
sages were cited in support of these and other teachings, Jew- 
ish philosophers were also interested in whole chapters and 
complete biblical books. The theophany in Isaiah 6 and the 
account of the divine chariot in Ezekiel 1 and 10 were used as 
descriptions of God and the angelic realm. Of special inter- 
est were the more philosophical books of the Bible, including 
Proverbs, Job, Song of Songs, and Ecclesiastes, on which nu- 
merous philosophical commentaries were written, especially 
in the late Middle Ages. 
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Rabbinic Literature 

Since the Greek philosophers had appeared by the time the 
rabbis of the Talmud formulated their teachings, it may be 
asked whether the rabbinic literature reveals any Greek phil- 
osophical influence. While the rabbis had some acquaintance 
with Greek philosophical ideas, particularly with those of the 
Stoics (in popular versions), it has now been shown that the 
rabbis were not familiar with formal philosophy (see S. Lie- 
berman, in: Biblical and Other Studies, ed. by A. Altmann 
(1963), 123-41). The names of the major philosophers are ab- 
sent from the rabbinic writings, and the only philosophers 
mentioned by name are Epicurus and the obscure, second 
century cynic Oenomaus of Gadara. In the tannaitic litera- 
ture the term “Epicurean” (apikoros) is used, but it seems to 
refer to a heretic in general rather than someone who em- 
braces Epicurus’ doctrines. H.A. Wolfson, the modern his- 
torian of philosophy, stated that he was unable to discover a 
single Greek philosophic term in rabbinic literature (Wolf- 
son, Philo, 1 (1947), 92). Talmudic scholar Saul *Lieberman 
replied to Wolfson: “I want to state more positively: Greek 
philosophic terms are absent from the entire ancient Rab- 
binic literature” (“How Much Greek in Jewish Palestine?,” 
in: A. Altmann (ed.), Biblical and Other Studies (1963), 130). 
In his Greek in Jewish Palestine (1942) Lieberman wrote that 
“Certain elements on most of the Greek sciences of that time 
were known to the rabbis in Palestine, and the formulations 
and the definitions in natural sciences are very similar to those 
of the Greek scholars. But here again there is no evidence for 
rabbinic quotations from first-hand sources; all their infor- 
mation may have been derived from secondary sources” (pp. 
1-2). In the case of the rabbis and the Gnostics, according to 
Lieberman, the situation is similar: “Certain basic teachings 
of the rabbis were not entirely foreign to the rabbis ... How- 
ever, even in this domain the early rabbinic literature never 
mentions a single Greek ‘philosophic’ term used by the Gnos- 
tics” (ibid, pp. 132, 141). 

This conventional view has been challenged by Jacob 
*Neusner in a series of studies. While acknowledging that 
there are no overtly philosophical terms in rabbinic litera- 
ture, that the rabbis never cite any Greek philosophical text, 
and that it is unlikely that they had direct personal or literary 
contact with philosophy, Neusner argues that “a sizeable por- 
tion of the Mishnah is philosophical in method, manner of 
formulating results, and ... in specific philosophical program,” 
and that when read philosophically, the Mishnah’s arguments 
coincide with Aristotle's rules of classification, and its issues 
and positions are congruent with those of Greek philosophy. 
Neusner concludes, therefore, that the Mishnah is philosophi- 
cal in method (which he sees as similar or parallel to Aristote- 
lian classification), medium and message (which he compares 
to the Neoplatonic unity of being) (Judaism as Philosophy, 
1990; reissued as The Method and Message of the Mishnah, 
1997). In Neusner’s analysis, Wolfson and Lieberman, by look- 
ing only at the trees, thus missed the forest. The Mishnah, in 
his view, is philosophy and not theology because it doesn't 
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merely cite Scripture, but analyzes its truths rationally. In the 
Mishnah, as in Aristotle, God serves as a principle but is not 
involved in the system of classification of natural reality. But 
what follows the Mishnah is theology, not philosophy, because 
the later rabbinic literature appeals to citations of Scripture 
and of the Mishnah for authority, not to reason (The Transfor- 
mation of Judaism, 1992). Neusner later extends the argument 
to the Gemara as well. He sees the Mishnah as philosophy (es- 
pecially natural history) in form of a law code, and the Gemara 
also as philosophy, specifically dialectical analysis, in the form 
of acommentary on the Mishnah, but reiterates that his claim 
is “congruity,’ i.e., similarity, and not direct continuity or con- 
tact between the rabbis and Greek philosophy (Jerusalem and 
Athens: The Congruity of Talmudic and Classical Philosophy, 
1997). In Neusner’s view, the concrete cases of law, at least in 
some cases, thus reflect a “philosophical template,” in which 
diverse subjects yield an orderly system of abstract thought 
(Intellectual Templates of the Halakhah, 2006). 

Jewish philosophers cited rabbinic sayings, as they did 
biblical quotations, for support of their views, once again im- 
posing a philosophic rigor that the sources, on literal reading, 
lacked. To indicate that attributes describing God in human 
terms must be interpreted allegorically, philosophers invoked 
the saying: “The Torah speaks in the language of the sons of 
man” (Yev. 71a; BM 31b). How circumspect one must be in de- 
scribing God is shown in the following story: 

Someone reading prayers in the presence of Rabbi Ha- 
nina said “God, the great, the valiant and the tremendous, the 
powerful, the strong, and the mighty.’ Rabbi Hanina said to 
him, “Have you finished all the praises of your Master? The 
three epithets ‘the great, the valiant, and the tremendous; we 
should not have applied to God, had Moses not mentioned 
them in the Law, and had not the men of the Great Synagogue 
followed and established their use in prayer; and you say all 
this. Let this be illustrated by a parable. There once was an 
earthly king who possessed millions of gold coins; but he was 
praised for owning millions of silver coins. Was this not really 
an insult to him?” (Ber. 33b). 

To show that the substance of the heavens differs from 
that of sublunar beings the philosophers cited R. Eliezer’s say- 
ing: “The things in the heavens have been created of the heav- 
ens, the things on earth of the earth” (Gen. R. 12:11). Similarly, 
that the heavens are animate beings was derived from a pas- 
sage in Genesis Rabbah (2:2) which states in part “... the earth 
mourned and cried on account of her evil lot saying, ‘I and the 
heavens were created together, and yet the beings above live 
forever, and we are mortal?” The saying “The world follows 
its customary order” (Av. Zar. 54b) was taken as confirmation 
that a natural order exists in the world. 

Other rabbinic sayings deal with human nature. The say- 
ing: “All is in the hands of heaven except the fear of heaven” 
(Ber. 33b; Nid. 16b) is interpreted to mean that, while certain 
natural dispositions are fixed in man, his actions are free. That 
there is a correlation between what man does and the fate he 
suffers is supported by the sayings: “There is no death with- 
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out sin, and no sufferings without transgression” (Shab. 55a) 
and “A man is measured with the measure he uses himself” 
(Sot. 1:7). The spiritual nature of the afterlife is taught in the 
saying of Rav: “In the World to Come, there is no eating, no 
drinking, no washing, no anointing, no sexual relations, but 
the righteous sit, their crowns on their heads, and enjoy the 
radiance of the Shekhinah” (Ber. 17a). Many other citations 
could be added to this list. 

Of special interest are two esoteric rabbinic doctrines 
known respectively as “the account of creation” (maaseh 
bereshit) and “the account of the divine chariot” (maaseh mer- 
kavah). While it is clear that, historically speaking, these two 
doctrines were forms of Jewish gnosticism (see Scholem, Mys- 
ticism, 4off.; idem, Jewish Gnosticism, Merkabah Mysticism, 
and Talmudic Tradition, 1960), philosophers saw in them phil- 
osophical truths. Maimonides goes so far as to identify maaseh 
bereshit with physics and maaseh merkavah with metaphys- 
ics, holding that the rabbis were conversant with philosophic 
doctrines but presented them enigmatically. 

For editions and translations of philosophic works de- 
scribed below, the reader is referred to the entries appearing 
under individual philosophers’ names. The modern schol- 
arly literature concerning individual philosophers is also 
listed there. 


HELLENISTIC JEWISH PHILOSOPHY 


Jewish philosophy began, as has been noted, in the Diaspora 
community of the Hellenistic world during the second century 
B.C.E. and continued there until the middle of the first cen- 
tury c.£. It arose out of the confrontation between the Jewish 
religion and Greek philosophy (particularly the Stoic-Platonic 
tradition) and had as its aim the philosophic interpretation 
of Judaism. It also had an apologetic purpose: to show that 
Judaism is a kind of philosophy, whose conception of God is 
spiritual and whose ethics are rational. Jewish philosophers 
polemicized against the polytheism of other religions and 
against pagan practices. In spite of their philosophic interests 
they maintained that Judaism is superior to philosophy (see 
H.A. Wolfson, Philo, 1 (1947), 3-27). Philo of Alexandria is 
the only Jewish Hellenistic philosopher from whom a body 
of works has survived; all the other materials are either frag- 
mentary or only allude to philosophic or theological topics. 
The dating of these other materials also presents considerable 
difficulties. The language of Hellenistic Jewish philosophy was 
Greek. Jewish Hellenistic culture may be said to have begun 
with the Septuagint, the Greek translation of the Bible. The 
translation of the Pentateuch dates from the third century 
B.C.E. Some scholars have held that this translation already 
manifests philosophic influences (ibid., 94, n. 39). 

The first Jewish philosopher appears to have been *Aris- 
tobulus of Paneas (middle of second century B.c.£.), who 
wrote a commentary on the Pentateuch, fragments of which 
have been preserved by Christian Church Fathers. He argues 
that Greek philosophers and poets derived their teachings 
from the wisdom of Moses, and he interpreted the Bible alle- 
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gorically. He held, for example, that the expression “hand of 
God” refers to God’s power. He maintained that wisdom (the 
Torah) existed prior to heaven and earth and that God’s power 
extends through all things. He gives a symbolic interpretation 
of the Sabbath and comments on the symbolic character of 
the number “seven.” The letter of *Aristeas, a pseudepigraphic 
account of the history of the Greek translation of the Bible, 
which incidentally polemicizes against paganism, states that 
God’s power is manifested throughout the world, praises the 
mean as the best course of action, holds that the help of God 
is necessary for the performance of good deeds, and advo- 
cates the control of passions. The author also presents moral 
interpretations of the ritual laws, holding that such laws are 
designed to teach man righteousness, holiness, and perfection 
of character. 11 Maccabees mentions cryptically resurrection 
and creation out of nothing. 1v Maccabees, evidently writ- 
ten by someone familiar with Greek philosophy, particularly 
with the teachings of the first-century B.c.E. Stoic Posidonius, 
maintains that reason can control the passions, illustrating 
this theme through examples from Jewish history. The author 
cites the Stoic definition of wisdom and identifies wisdom with 
the Law. The Sibylline Oracles (in their extant form a combi- 
nation of Jewish and Christian teachings) denounce pagan- 
ism and mention the resurrection and the messianic age. The 
Wisdom of Solomon, which is patterned after Hebrew Wis- 
dom Literature, contains occasional philosophic terms and 
arguments. The work polemicizes against idolatry, holding 
that it is a source of immoral practices. H.A. Wolfson (Philo, 
1 (1947), 287-9) maintains that the author’s conception of wis- 
dom is the same as Philos conception of the logos (see be- 
low), although others have argued that the two conceptions 
are different. According to Wolfson, wisdom first existed as 
an attribute of God, then as an independent being created by 
God prior to the creation of the world, and, finally, as imma- 
nent in the world. God created the world out of formless mat- 
ter. Man can love righteousness, God, and wisdom, and the 
love of wisdom is manifested in the observance of the Law. 
The attainment of wisdom also requires the help of God. The 
righteous are rewarded with immortality, while the wicked 
shall perish. 


Philo of Alexandria 

*Philo (c. 20 B.C.E.—C. 50 C.E.), who was well versed in Greek 
philosophy and poetry, presented his views in a series of com- 
mentaries on passages of the Pentateuch, works on biblical 
topics, and independent philosophic treatises. He was influ- 
enced largely by Platonic and Stoic ideas, and his philoso- 
phy also has a mystical streak. Because of its unsystematic 
presentation, his philosophy has been interpreted in several 
ways. Some consider Philo merely a philosophic preacher, 
others a philosophic eclectic, still others a mystic. H.A. Wolf- 
son, in his Philo (on which what follows is based), presents 
him as a systematic philosopher who is the founder of reli- 
gious philosophy in Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. Wolf- 
son describes philosophy from Philo to Spinoza as essentially 
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Philonic (Philo, 1 (1947), 87-115). (For a discussion of Philo’s 
knowledge of Hebrew and of Palestinian Jewish traditions, see 
Philo, 1 (1947), 88-93.) 


BIBLICAL EXEGESIS. The Bible for Philo was the revealed 
word of God which had an apparent and a hidden meaning: 
the apparent meaning was addressed to the masses, while the 
hidden meaning was reserved for students of philosophy. To 
discover these two meanings Philo used the literal and alle- 
gorical methods of interpretation. Most biblical passages lend 
themselves to both kinds of interpretation, but Philo insists 
that anthropomorphic descriptions of God must be inter- 
preted allegorically. While he interprets certain parts of the 
creation story only allegorically, and while he allegorizes bibli- 
cal names, persons, and events, he also appears to accept bibli- 
cal narrations in their literal sense. Philos attitude toward the 
laws of the Pentateuch is complex and depends on one’s evalu- 
ation of the nature of Alexandrian halakhah. In some passages 
he maintains that one must observe the totality of Mosaic law, 
but in others he states that such laws as that requiring the re- 
turn of a pledge before sunset (Ex. 22:25-26) are trivial in their 
literal sense and must be understood allegorically. 


GOD, LOGOS, AND THE WORLD. Philos conception of the 
world is based on Platonic notions, particularly as inter- 
preted and systematized by Posidonius. Characteristic of this 
approach is the opinion that there exist intermediary beings 
between God and the world. God, according to Philo, tran- 
scends the world. He is one (both in the sense of unique and 
simple), self-sufficient, eternal, incorporeal, and unlike His 
creatures. He is good, but He is not identical with the idea of 
the good of which Plato spoke. In His essence He is unknow- 
able, indescribable, and unnamable; the terms used by Scrip- 
ture to describe Him are properties referring to His actions. 
To explain creation and the structure of the world, Philo uses 
the Platonic notion of “ideas.” These ideas, according to him, 
exist first as patterns in the mind of God, then as incorporeal 
beings between God and the world, and finally as immanent 
in the world. Since ideas must inhere in a mind, Philo posits a 
logos (also called wisdom) in which the ideas inhere. Like the 
ideas, the logos exists in three forms: as an attribute of God, as 
an incorporeal being existing between God and the world, and 
as immanent in the world. The ideas are patterns of things, but 
they are also causes producing these things; in the latter sense 
they are called powers. God created the world because He is 
good, and He created it freely and by design. He first created 
the incorporeal logos, also called intelligible world, and then 
the perceptible world. The perceptible world was created out 
of matter, but it is not clear whether Philo held that this mat- 
ter was created or uncreated. Creation is not a temporal pro- 
cess, and when it is said that God is prior to His creation it is 
meant that He is its cause. To create the world God used the 
self-existent logos, but everything is said to have been created 
by God Himself except man’s body and his irrational soul. The 
immanent logos, while inhering in the material world, is still 
immaterial. It produces the laws of nature; but since God cre- 
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ated these laws, he can change them if he so desires, and this 
makes miracles possible. 


SOULS. When God created the world, He created with it in- 
corporeal rational souls of varying degrees of impurity. The 
souls which had greater purity remained incorporeal and be- 
came the angels which are God’s messengers; the less pure 
souls were joined to bodies and became the souls of men. The 
human soul is active in sensation and cognition and it pos- 
sesses free will. Upon death, the human soul may ascend to 
the upper realm, where it may come to rest among angels, in 
the intelligible world, or even beyond this, close to God, Im- 
mortality is the gift of God. 


KNOWLEDGE AND PROPHECY. Basing himself on Plato, Philo 
speaks of three kinds of knowledge: sensation or opinion, ra- 
tional knowledge derived from sensation, and the knowledge 
of ideas. However, whereas Plato describes knowledge of ideas 
as recollection, Philo identifies it with prophecy. Prophecy, 
which is said to come from God, can come in three possible 
ways: through the Divine Spirit, through a specially created 
divine voice, or through angels. Prophecy can be accompa- 
nied by frenzy and ecstasy, and it is here that Philos mysti- 
cal inclination comes to the fore. There are also three kinds 
of prophetic dreams which correspond to the three kinds of 
prophecy. Prophecy through an angel can come to a non-Jew, 
prophecy through the Divine Spirit can also come to a non- 
Jew provided he has attained moral and intellectual perfec- 
tion, but prophecy through the voice of God is reserved for 
Jews. Prophecy has a fourfold function: prediction of the fu- 
ture, expiation of the sins of the people, promulgation of law, 
and vision of incorporeal beings. 


ETHICS AND POLITICS. Philo accepts the philosophic notion 
that happiness comes through the acquisition of the moral and 
the intellectual virtues; but he holds that human laws achieve 
this purpose only imperfectly, whereas the Law of Moses, di- 
vine in its origin, achieves it perfectly. The good life is not so 
much life in accordance with virtue but life in accordance with 
the Law. The Law contains the philosophic virtues, but adds 
to them additional ones of its own, such as faith, humanity, 
piety, and holiness, as well as prayer, study, and repentance. 
Obedience or disobedience to the Law leads to reward or pun- 
ishment, respectively, which are, for Philo, individual. Philo 
presents Jewish law in the light of Greek political theories. The 
Law of Moses is the constitution of a state initiated by Moses. 
In this state there live citizens and noncitizens of various 
kinds. The state is ruled by a king, a high priest, and a coun- 
cil of elders. However, since this state is based on God’s 
Law, God is the real ruler, and earthly rulers only adminis- 
trate and interpret the divine Law. This state was originally 
only a state for the Jewish people, but it also provides the pat- 
tern for an ideal society (still composed of states) which will 
come to be in messianic times. Philo influenced the teachings 
of Church Fathers such as Clement of Alexandria, Origen, 
and Gregory of Nysea, but his works remained unknown 
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to Jewish philosophers of the Middle Ages. Whatever influ- 
ence he may have had on them came through the indirect 
transmission of his ideas. It was only in the 16" century that, 
through Azariah dei Rossi, his works became known once 
again among Jews. 


MEDIEVAL PERIOD 


Medieval Jewish philosophy began in the early tenth century 
as part of a general cultural revival in the Islamic East, and 
continued in Muslim countries - North Africa, Spain, and 
Egypt - for some 300 years. The Jews of the period spoke, 
read, and wrote Arabic and thus were able to participate in 
the general culture of their day. Although Jews produced a 
rich literature on biblical and rabbinic subjects and much 
poetry, they did not produce an extensive scientific and phil- 
osophical literature of their own. The extant literature was 
adequate for their needs, and their major speculative efforts 
were devoted to investigating how Judaism and philosophy 
were related. Most of their philosophic works were written in 
Arabic. Toward the end of the 12 century the setting of Jew- 
ish philosophy began to change. The Jewish communities in 
the Islamic world declined, and communities hospitable to 
philosophic and scientific learning developed in Christian 
lands, particularly Christian Spain, southern France, and 
Italy. As a result, Arabic was gradually forgotten, and since, 
with some notable exceptions, Jews had little occasion to 
learn Latin, Hebrew became the language of Jewish works in 
philosophy and the sciences. Thus, whereas in Muslim coun- 
tries Jews were part of the mainstream of general culture, in 
Christian lands they had to foster a general culture of their 
own. In this period, while Jews continued to write works in- 
vestigating the relationship of Judaism and philosophy, they 
now also produced an extensive literature devoted to purely 
philosophic topics. As a first step they translated into He- 
brew the extensive Arabic philosophical literature of the pre- 
vious period. Then they commented on the newly translated 
works, summarized them in compendia and encyclopedias, 
and composed their own treatises and books. Jewish philoso- 
phy during this period was largely based on sources from the 
Islamic philosophic tradition, but some Jewish philosophers 
were also influenced by the views of Christian scholastics. The 
second period in medieval Jewish philosophy lasted until the 
early 16" century. 


Sources and Translations 

The philosophic literature available during the Islamic period 
was based on works studied in the late Hellenistic schools. As 
the Islamic empire expanded, these schools came under Mus- 
lim rule, and the works studied in them were soon translated 
into Arabic. At times these translations were made from Greek 
originals, but more often from intermediary Syriac transla- 
tions. A number of works were translated more than once. 
The translators, most of whom were Nestorian and Jacobite 
Christians, were active from about 800 until about 1000. (For 
an account of these translations see R. Walzer, Greek into Ara- 
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bic, 1962.) Of Platonic works translated, the most important 
were the Timeaus, Republic, and Laws, but Arabic transla- 
tions of some other dialogues are extant. Perhaps the most 
important influence was exercised by the works of Aristotle, 
all of which were known, except for the Dialogues and Poli- 
tics. Together with the works of Aristotle there were trans- 
lated works by his commentators *Alexander of Aphrodisias, 
*Themistius, Theophrastus, Simplicius, and John Philopo- 
nus. There were also translations of works by Galen, some of 
which are no longer extant in the original Greek. The neo- 
platonic tradition was represented by the Theology of Aristo- 
tle, a collection of excerpts from Plotinus’ Enneads, and the 
Liber de Causis, a collection from Proclus’ Elements of Theol- 
ogy, as well as by other neoplatonic writings, some of which 
have been discovered only recently. There were also transla- 
tions of the Hermetic writings. In addition, philosophers of 
the period were familiar with Epicurean, Stoic, and skeptic 
teachings (see *Epicurus, *Stoicism, and *Skeptics), which, 
however, reached them through the reports of other authors 
rather than through translations of original works. Jewish phi- 
losophers were similarly influenced by the works of Islamic 
philosophers of the period, including Al-Kindi Al-Razi, *Al- 
Farabi, *Avicenna (Ibn Sina), Al-*Ghazali, *“Avempace (Ibn 
Bajja), and *Averroes (Ibn Rushd). However, Averroes influ- 
enced medieval Jewish philosophy during its second period 
rather than its first. Jews were familiar, also, with the collec- 
tion known as the “Epistles of the *Brethren of Sincerity,’ and 
they knew the writings of Sufi mystics. 


Main Schools 

Paralleling Islamic philosophers, Jewish philosophers of the 
Islamic period may be divided into four groups: followers of 
the Mu'tazilite branch of the *Kalam, Neoplatonists, Aristote- 
lians, and philosophical critics of Aristotelian rationalism. In 
the work of one philosopher, at times doctrines from several 
schools were mixed. Before expositions of the opinions of in- 
dividual philosophers are given, the characteristics of each of 
the four groups will be briefly described. 


MU TAZILITE KALAM. Muttazilite Kalam arose in Islamic 
circles toward the end of the eighth century. Its views devel- 
oped out of reflections on problems posed by Scripture. The 
two major problems were the unity of God and God's justice, 
and because of their concern with these problems, Mu'tazilites 
were also called “Men of Unity and Justice.” The first prob- 
lem arose from the observation that the Koran affirms that 
God is one, yet describes Him by many attributes; the sec- 
ond, from the observation that God is omnipotent and om- 
niscient (which seems to imply that God causes everything 
in the world including man’s actions), yet punishes man for 
his wrongdoing. To solve the first problem, the Mu'tazilites 
set out to show that God can be described by many attri- 
butes without violating His unity; to solve the second, that, 
although God is omnipotent and omniscient, man’s freedom 
and, hence, responsibility for his actions are not precluded. 
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‘These two interests were broadened to include discussions of 
other aspects of God and human nature. Muttazilites also ad- 
dressed themselves to more theological problems, such as the 
nature of different kinds of sinners and the afterlife. Since the 
Muttazilites’ speculations derived from a concern with scrip- 
tural problems, they did not formulate a systematic philosophy 
as the neoplatonists and later the Aristotelians did. Philoso- 
phy was for them a way of solving scriptural difficulties, and 
they made use of any philosophical argument that might be 
of help. Hence, their philosophic speculations were eclectic, 
and a philosopher would make use of Platonic, Aristotelian, 
or Epicurean arguments as the need arose. Characteristic of 
Mut tazilite works is their division into sections devoted to the 
unity of God and His justice. Also characteristic are proofs of 
the existence of God based on proofs of the creation of the 
world and the division of scriptural commandments into ra- 
tional and traditional. In reaction to the Muttazilites, a more 
orthodox kind of Kalam, known as Ash‘arite (founded by Al- 
Ash‘ari, d. 935), arose. While Ash‘arite Kalam was known to 
Jewish philosophers and is cited by them, it appears that there 
were no Jewish Ash‘arites. The Ash‘arites were known for their 
insistence on the absolute omnipotence and omniscience of 
God, which led them to deny the existence of laws of nature 
and human free will. However, to safeguard God's justice and 
man’s responsibility, they formulated the doctrine of “acqui- 
sition,” according to which man, while not causing his acts, 
can do them willingly or unwillingly. 


NEOPLATONISM. Neoplatonism was characterized by the 
doctrine of emanation, which states that the world and its 
parts emanated from a first principle, God, in a manner analo- 
gous to the emanation of rays from the sun or streams of wa- 
ter from a living fountain. To safeguard the absolute unity of 
God, Neoplatonists posited a first emanation, identified by 
some with wisdom (logos) and by others with will, which was 
between God and the world. Drawing on an analogy between 
man, the microcosm, and the world, the macrocosm, Neopla- 
tonists posited a number of spiritual substances, such as in- 
tellect, soul, and nature, between the first emanation and the 
world. Some Neoplatonists also held that the spiritual world, 
no less than the visible, is composed of matter and form. Neo- 
platonism is marked by the insistence that God is completely 
above the created order and thus can be described only by 
negative attributes. Some Neoplatonists held that the world 
proceeds by necessity from God and is contemporaneous with 
Him, while others, making concessions to Scripture, affirmed 
that the world is the product of God’s will and is posterior to 
Him. In their conception of man, Neoplatonists subscribed to 
the duality of body and soul. The soul originates in the upper 
region and in some way is forced to join the body. It is man’s 
purpose in life to free the soul from the body, thus making it 
possible for it to rejoin the upper region from which it came. 
This “purification” is accomplished through practice of the 
moral virtues and through philosophic speculation. Neopla- 
tonic ethics generally are ascetic. 
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ARISTOTELIANISM. *Aristotelianism was based on the prem- 
ises that the world must be known through observation and 
that this knowledge is gained through study of the various 
speculative and practical sciences. The speculative sciences, 
which deal with the nature of reality, are divided into physics, 
mathematics, and metaphysics; the practical sciences, which 
deal with human conduct, are divided into ethics, economics, 
and politics. Logic is the prerequisite instrument of all the sci- 
ences. The physics of the Aristotelians is based on an analysis 
of the many changes taking place in the world. These changes 
are explained through the four causes — the material, efficient, 
formal, and final causes. The world is divided into the celestial 
and the sublunar regions. The sublunar world is one of gen- 
eration and corruption, and everything in it is ultimately re- 
ducible to the four elements - earth, water, air, and fire. Sub- 
lunar beings are divided into minerals, plants, animals, and 
rational beings, and all of them are composed of matter and 
form. By contrast, the celestial region, not subject to genera- 
tion and corruption, is immaterial, and the only motion oc- 
curring within it is the locomotions of the celestial spheres. 
The celestial region is made up of its own element - the so- 
called fifth element. It consists of the various celestial spheres 
in which are set the sun, moon, planets, and fixed stars. Each 
sphere consists of a body governed by an incorporeal soul 
and intelligence. The earth is fixed at the center of the uni- 
verse and the celestial spheres revolve around it. All organic 
beings — plants, animals, and human beings - are governed by 
an internal principle of motion called a soul. In man, the most 
complex organic being, the soul possesses nutritive, sensory, 
appetitive, imaginative, and rational faculties, or powers. The 
highest faculty is the rational, and to develop it is the purpose 
of human life. The rational faculty starts as the potential in- 
tellect and through exercise becomes the actual intellect and, 
finally, the acquired intellect. The agent in the production of 
human knowledge is the active intellect, which in the Islamic 
and Jewish traditions is identified with the lowest of the celes- 
tial intelligences. The active intellect also produces prophecy 
in men who have the required preparation. While there are 
some variations in particulars, Islamic and Jewish philoso- 
phers subscribe to this general scheme. Metaphysics is viewed 
as the study of being qua being, that is, of the highest catego- 
ries, and also as a study of the incorporeal beings, that is, of 
God and the incorporeal intelligences, which are identified 
with the angels of Scripture. Morality is viewed as the acqui- 
sition of the moral and intellectual virtues. The moral virtues, 
which, generally speaking, consist of following the mean, are 
acquired by habituation and thereby become second nature. 
They are a prerequisite for the attainment of the intellectual 
virtues, the final goal. While in their ethics Aristotelians fol- 
lowed the traditions of Aristotle, in their political philosophy 
they followed Plato. They accepted the notion Plato set forth in 
the Republic, that mankind may be divided into three classes - 
men of gold, men of silver, and men of bronze - and identified 
the first class with the philosophers, who can understand by 
means of demonstration, and the other two classes with those 
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who can only follow arguments of persuasion. For Plato, the 
state is founded by a philosopher-king, who in the Islamic and 
Jewish traditions is identified with the legislative prophet. 


Critics of Aristotelianism 

The critical reaction to philosophy was marked by the attempt 
to show, on philosophic grounds, that philosophers had not 
made good their claim to have discovered physical and meta- 
physical truths. The fact that philosophers could not agree on 
these truths was taken as evidence that they had failed. How- 
ever, while the critics rejected physics and metaphysics, they 
accepted the principles of Aristotelian logic. 


Saadiah Gaon 

The first Jewish philosopher of the Middle Ages was *Saadiah 
Gaon (882-942), head of the rabbinical academy of Sura (near 
Baghdad). Influenced by the Mu'tazilites and relying on Pla- 
tonic, Aristotelian, and Stoic notions, he undertook to formu- 
late a Jewish Kalam. His major philosophic work, which, in 
Mu'tazilite fashion, is divided into a section on divine unity 
and a section on divine justice, is his Book of Opinions and 
Beliefs (Emunot Ve-Deot; Kitab al-Amanat wa al-Itiqddat), 
but his philosophical opinions are also found in his commen- 
tary on Sefer Yezirah, his commentary on the Bible, and in his 
polemics against Hiwi al-Balkhi. Saadiah wrote his Book of 
Opinions and Beliefs to rescue his contemporaries from the 
doubts that had befallen them and to lead them from being 
men whose beliefs were based on religious authority alone to 
becoming men whose beliefs were also confirmed by argu- 
ments of reason. Since these were his goals, he began with a 
methodological preface devoted to an analysis of doubt and 
how it may be remedied, a definition of belief (the opposite 
of doubt), and a description of sources of knowledge - sense 
perception, self-evident first principles, inference, and reli- 
able tradition - which enable one to distinguish true from 
false beliefs. In typical Mu'tazilite fashion, Saadiah began the 
book proper (treatise 1) with four proofs for the creation of 
the world; from the finiteness of the world, from its composi- 
tion, from accidents, and from the nature of time. Typical of 
these proofs is the one from finiteness. According to this ar- 
gument, the finite nature of the universe requires a finite force 
preserving it, and everything possessing a finite force must 
have a beginning in time. Saadiah goes on to show that from 
the creation of the world it follows that it was brought into 
being by a creator who is distinct from it, and that this creator 
made it out of nothing. It was part of Saadiah’s method to re- 
fute current opinions which differed from his own, and thus 
he adds the refutation of 12 other cosmogonic theories which 
he considered wrong. Saadiah next demonstrates that God is 
one (treatise 2). However, despite His unity, God is described 
by a multiplicity of attributes, such as life, power, and knowl- 
edge. According to Saadiah, these attributes only serve to ex- 
plicate the divine nature and do not suggest that any multiplic- 
ity exists in God. God must be described by many attributes 
because human language cannot find one word describing 
them all. In his discussion Saadiah takes issue with dualistic 
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and trinitarian conceptions of God. God's kindness toward His 
creatures requires that He provide them with a law, adherence 
to which will guide them to earthly happiness and to eternal 
bliss (treatise 3). This law, the Torah, contains commandments 
of two kinds: rational, such as the prohibitions against mur- 
der and theft, which reason can also discover on its own, and 
traditional, such as the Sabbath and dietary laws, which must 
be revealed through the will of God. Rational commandments 
are general and require particular traditional commandments 
for their implementation; and traditional commandments 
upon examination are also found to have certain reasons. 
The promulgation of the divine precepts requires the exis- 
tence of prophets, whose mission is confirmed by the miracles 
they perform. However, the prophecy of Moses is confirmed 
not only by miracles but also by the reasonableness of the 
law he brought. This law is unchanging and cannot be ab- 
rogated. 

Man, Saadiah held, is the goal of creation, and divine 
justice requires that he be free. He offers two kinds of argu- 
ments for the existence of human choice: first, man experi- 
ences himself to be free, and there is no evidence that his acts 
are compelled; second, holding man responsible for his acts 
requires that he be free. Since man is free, God justly rewards 
and punishes him. God’s foreknowledge is compatible with 
human freedom, for to foreknow something is different from 
causing it. Invoking Mu‘tazilite models again, Saadiah (trea- 
tise 5) discusses different categories of righteous and wicked 
men. Among them is the penitent, who accomplishes repen- 
tance in four steps: renunciation of sin, remorse, the quest for 
forgiveness, and the assumption of an obligation not to sin 
again. The sufferings of the righteous are explained as “suffer- 
ings of love” (yissurin shel ahavah), that is, their sufferings in 
this world will be compensated by the reward they will receive 
in the next. (Maimonides later attacked this doctrine.) Man’s 
soul originates at the time of the formation of the body, and its 
place of origin is the human heart (treatise 6). The substance 
of the human soul is akin to that of the celestial sphere. The 
latter section of the Book of Opinions and Beliefs is devoted to 
eschatological issues, and Saadiah’s discussion follows tradi- 
tional Jewish lines. He accepts the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion of the body and offers numerous arguments in its support 
(treatise 7). The resurrection will occur after Israel has been 
redeemed. The redemption (treatise 8) may take place in two 
ways. If the time appointed for the Exile passes before Israel 
repents, God will first send the Messiah from the house of Jo- 
seph. Great calamities will befall the Jews, but in the end they 
will be redeemed by the Messiah from the house of David. 
Should Israel repent before the completion of the appointed 
time, the Messiah from the house of David may come right 
away. In the messianic era, Israel will return to its land and the 
Temple will be rebuilt. The Christian claims that the Messiah 
has already come are false. The final stage is the world to come 
(treatise 9), in which the righteous will be rewarded and the 
wicked punished. Man's body and soul will remain together 
in the world to come, and life in that world is eternal. Saadiah 
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concludes his book with an appendix (treatise 10) describing 
how man should conduct himself in this world. 


Other Rabbanite Followers of Kalam 

Although Saadiah remained the major Jewish exponent of 
Muttazilite Kalam, other Jewish philosophers made use of 
kalamic teachings. In Rabbanite circles, kalamic influences 
were evident until the rise of Aristotelianism in the 13" cen- 
tury, while among Karaites, Kalam provided the dominant 
philosophy throughout the Middle Ages. David ibn Marwan 
*al-Mukammis, probably an older contemporary of Saadiah, 
combined kalamic, Platonic, Aristotelian, and Neoplatonic 
teachings in his Ishriin Maqalat (“Twenty Treatises”), a work 
only partially preserved. His views are also cited in *Judah 
b. Barzillai al-Bargeloni’s commentary on Sefer Yezirah. Al- 
Mukammis cites the kalamic formula: “God is knowing, but 
not with knowledge; living, but not with life,’ interpreting it 
to mean that God’s attributes are identical with each other 
and with His essence. Following the Neoplatonists, he adds 
that God’s attributes must be understood as negations. Ka- 
lamic and Greek philosophic influences are also found in the 
Bible commentary (extant in fragments) of *Samuel b. Hophni 
(d. 1013), head of the academy of Sura. He also held that God’s 
attributes are identical with His essence, and, again following 
the Mu'tazilites, he teaches that only prophets can work mir- 
acles. *Nissim b. Jacob b. Nissim ibn Shahin of Kairouan, a 
younger contemporary of Samuel b. Hophni, uses Mutazilite 
doctrines at the beginning of his introduction to his com- 
mentary on the Talmud. *Hai Gaon (d. 1038), last head of the 
academy of Pumbedita, was also acquainted with Mu'tazilite 
doctrines, but took issue with some of them. For example, he 
criticized Samuel b. Hophni for limiting miracles to prophets, 
holding that pious persons can also perform them. 


[Arthur Hyman] 


Karaites 

Karaite speculative thought has generally mirrored Rabbanite 
speculative thought, and discussions of philosophical inter- 
est can be found both in treatises fully devoted to the subject, 
of which there are not many, as well as in works belonging 
to other genres, such as exegesis, law, and poetry. The first 
Karaites generally did not formulate clearly their theologi- 
cal views, and there is some indication that some objected 
to rationalism. By the 10 century, Karaites came under the 
influence of Muttazilite Kalam, and both the legalist, Ya‘qub 
al-Qirqisani, and the exegete, Japheth ben Eli, incorporated 
Kalamic ideas into their works. Only in the late 10° and early 
11 century did Karaites write separate speculative treatises 
incorporating fully the ideas and terminology of the Basran 
Muttazilites, most notably Abd al-Jabbar. In the 11" century, 
the outstanding Karaite philosophers were Joseph b. Abraham 
al-*Basir (author of Kitab al-Muhtawi and Kitab al-Mansuri) 
and his disciple *Jeshua b. Judah, whose views were similar. 
They believed that rational knowledge of God precedes belief 
in revelation; only after it has been established that God ex- 
ists, that He is wise, and that He is omnipotent, is the truth 
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of revelation guaranteed. A similar rationalism is manifest in 
their conception of ethics: they maintained that various spe- 
cific moral principles are self-evident upon reflection, e.g., 
that good should be done and evil avoided, that one should 
be grateful, and that one should tell the truth. This awareness 
is independent of revelation, since even those who deny God 
and revelation adhere to these principles. The moral law is 
binding not only for man but also for God, a point which is 
central to their theodicy. They also adopted the Kalamic view 
that the world is composed of atoms, and the atomic theory 
can be used to prove the creation of the world, and, thereby, 
the existence of God. 

Al- Basir’s influence among Karaites remained strong 
for almost 300 years, kept alive by Byzantine Hebrew trans- 
lations of his works and a number of independently written 
Hebrew treatises, which propounded his ideas. In the late 13 
century, Maimonidean Aristotelianism began making inroads 
into Karaite thought. The main figure to attempt an accom- 
modation between the Karaite tradition of Kalam and Maimo- 
nides’ Guide of the Perplexed was *Aaron ben Elijah of Nico- 
media, author of Ez Hayyim (“Tree of Life,” written in 1346). 
Although he ostensibly objected to Greek philosophy as un- 
dermining Judaism, he incorporated many Aristotelian ideas 
(form and matter, separate intellects, causality) into his work. 
Aaron defended the intellectual honesty of his Karaite prede- 
cessors, against Maimonides’ assertion that those Jews who ad- 
opted Kalam did so for theological, not scientific, reasons, but 
on many issues, such as prophecy and theodicy, he followed 
Maimonides’ lead. Like some Rabbanite post-Maimonideans, 
Aaron also criticized Maimonides for positions which he felt 
were too radical, such as negative theology and the assertion 
that creation of the world cannot be demonstrated. By the 
late 15"" century, Karaite Kalam had all but disappeared from 
Byzantine Karaite thought, but traces of it remained in more 
popular Karaite presentations of theology. 

Karaite thinkers also engaged in dogmatics, generally list- 
ing ten articles of faith. The first such list was written by Judah 
*Hadassi (fl. 1149); a similar, but eventually more authoritative, 
list was presented by Elijah *Bashyazi (Bashyatchi; d. 1490). 
Dogmatics was especially important since ritual slaughterers 
were obligated to hold clear conceptions of Karaite theology 
in order for their meat to be ritually acceptable. 


[Daniel J. Lasker (2™4 ed.)] 


Isaac Israeli 

Neoplatonism in Jewish philosophy appeared at the same 
time that Kalam did. The first Neoplatonist was the renowned 
physician Isaac b. Solomon “Israeli (c. 855-c. 955), who flour- 
ished in Kairouan. Influenced by the Islamic philosopher al- 
Kindi and various Neoplatonic writings, he composed Kitab 
al-Hudid (Sefer ha-Gevulim; “Book of Definitions”), Kitab al- 
Jawahir (“Book of Substances”), Sefer ha-Ruah ve-ha-Nefesh 
(“Book on Spirit and Soul”), Shaar ha-Yesodot (“Chapter on 
the Elements”), and Kitab al-Ustuqussat (“Book on the Ele- 
ments”). In Latin translations some of these works influenced 
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Christian scholastic thought. According to Israeli, God, the 
Creator, in His goodness and love created the world in time 
and out of nothing. The means of creation were His power and 
His will, which for Israeli are attributes of God, not separate 
hypostases. Two simple substances, first matter and first form, 
or wisdom, come directly from God. It appears that these two 
principles combine to form the next hypostasis, intellect; but 
Israeli also affirms that first matter and form have no separate 
existence but exist only in the intellect. Intellect is followed by 
three distinct hypostases of soul — rational, animal, and veg- 
etative. The next hypostasis is nature, which Israeli identifies 
with the sphere or heaven. This hypostasis is the last of the 
simple substances and holds a position intermediate between 
these substances and the perceptible world. The four elements 
of the lower world are produced from the motion of the sphere 
or heavens. Israeli distinguished three stages in the creation of 
the world: creation proper, which produces only first matter, 
first form, and intellect; emanation, which produces the four 
spiritual substances; and causality of nature, which produces 
the world below the heavens. Israeli’s philosophy of man is 
based on the Neoplatonic notion of the human soul’s return 
to the upper world from which it came. The soul’s ascent pro- 
ceeds in three stages: purification, which consists of turning 
away from appetites and passions; illumination by the intel- 
lect, which produces wisdom defined as knowledge of eternal 
things; and union with, or adherence to, supernal wisdom (not 
God), at which stage the soul becomes spiritual. Union with 
supernal wisdom can be accomplished even in this life. Israeli 
identifies union with the religious notion of paradise, and he 
holds that the punishment of sinners is that their souls cannot 
ascend to the upper region but are caught in the fire extending 
below the heavens. Israeli distinguishes between philosophy, 
which is the quest for wisdom, and wisdom, which is the fi- 
nal goal. Discussing the prophet, Israeli sees no sharp distinc- 
tion between him and the philosopher: both are concerned 
with the ascent of the soul and with guiding mankind toward 
truth and justice. Israeli distinguishes three kinds of proph- 
ecy, which are in ascending order: voice (kol), spirit (ruah), 
and speech (dibbur). Many of Israeli’s ideas are cited and de- 
veloped in the commentary on Sefer Yezirah by his disciple, 
*Dunash ibn Tamim. 


Solomon Ibn Gabirol 

The most important Jewish Neoplatonist was Solomon ibn 
*Gabirol (c. 1020-1057, possibly 1070); beginning with him the 
setting of Jewish philosophy shifted to Spain. Also an impor- 
tant Hebrew poet, Ibn Gabirol presented his philosophy in Me- 
kor Hayyim (“The Source of Life”; Fons Vitae), Tikkun Middot 
ha-Nefesh (“The Improvement of the Moral Qualities”), and 
his Hebrew philosophical poem, Keter Malkhut (“The Kingly 
Crown’). The Arabic original of Mekor Hayyim is no longer 
extant, but the work was preserved in a full Latin translation 
and in a Hebrew paraphrase of the 13 century by Shem Tov b. 
Joseph *Falaquera. The Latin translation was circulated widely 
in Christian scholastic circles, and, possibly because the work 
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was a pure philosophic treatise lacking biblical and rabbinic 
citations, its author, known as Avicebron or Avemcebrol, was 
considered a Muslim or an Arab Christian. Divided into five 
treatises, Mekor Hayyim deals mainly with different aspects 
of the principles of matter and form, though it also contains 
incidental accounts of other aspects of Ibn Gabirol’s thought. 
It reveals influences of Neoplatonic writings as well as of the 
pseudo-Empedoclean writings. Ibn Gabirol’s conception of 
God is Neoplatonic in that it emphasizes that God is beyond 
the world and can be known only through negations. Ac- 
cording to Mekor Hayyim, from God, called First Substance, 
emanates the divine will or wisdom (logos); but, according 
to Keter Malkhut, wisdom and will as successive emanations 
are distinct. Next come universal matter and form. Accord- 
ing to some passages, universal matter emanates from God, 
and universal form, from the will; according to others, both 
principles emanate from the divine will. Three spiritual sub- 
stances, intellect, soul, and nature, and then the perceptible 
world follow. According to some interpreters, Ibn Gabirol in- 
troduced the notion of the will to give a voluntaristic complex- 
ion to the doctrine of emanation, while according to others, 
he subscribed to the view that emanation proceeds by neces- 
sity from God. Another characteristic doctrine of Ibn Gabi- 
rol is the notion that all beings other than God, including the 
spiritual substances, are composed of matter and form. Ibn 
Gabirol’s account of matter and form is ambiguous. There are 
passages in which he accepts the Aristotelian notion that mat- 
ter is the substratum for change, while form determines the es- 
sence; but there are other passages in which he maintains that 
the essence of something is determined by its matter, while 
the forms produce differences between substances having the 
same material principle. In typical Neoplatonic fashion, Ibn 
Gabirol presents the goal of human life as the soul’s return 
to the upper sphere, which is accomplished through proper 
conduct and philosophic speculation. In his Tikkun Middot 
ha-Nefesh, he discusses 20 moral qualities (four for each of 
the five senses) and tries to relate them to the four humors of 
the human body. Ibn Gabirol’s philosophic views influenced 
later kabbalistic thought. 


Bahya Ibn Paquda 

Toward the end of the 11" century, *Bahya b. Joseph Ibn 
Paquda wrote his Sefer Torat Hovot ha-Levavot (“Guide to the 
Duties of the Hearts”; Kitab al-Hidaya ila Farai‘d al-Qulib), 
a devotional manual which achieved great popularity among 
Jews. The work was influenced by Neoplatonism, Kalam, 
the *hermetic writings, and Sufi literature, and Bahya read- 
ily quoted stories and sayings from Islamic, as well as Jewish, 
sources. Bahya's work rests on a distinction between “duties 
of the limbs” (hovot ha-evarim), religious commandments 
that require overt actions, and “duties of the hearts” (hovot 
ha-levavot), those commandments which require specific be- 
liefs and inner states (intentions). He holds that the latter are 
commanded by the Torah no less than the former. In the ten 
chapters of his work he discusses the following duties of the 
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hearts: belief in God’s unity; examination of created beings, 
which leads to an understanding of the divine goodness and 
wisdom manifest in nature; service of God; trust in God; sin- 
cerity in serving God; humility; repentance; self-examination; 
abstinence; and, finally, love of God. Bahya defines and de- 
scribes these traits and provides practical guidance for their 
attainment. Using a Kalam distinction, Bahya divides the du- 
ties of the limbs into rational and traditional commandments, 
while the duties of the hearts are all rational. Although Bahya’s 
work is largely practical, he also insists on theoretical knowl- 
edge, holding that knowledge of God is a necessary prereq- 
uisite for practicing the other duties of the hearts. Hence, he 
devotes the first chapter of his work to kalamic proofs (based 
on Saadiah) demonstrating the creation of the world and the 
existence and unity of God. Of the proofs for the creation of 
the world, Bahya prefers the one from composition. God’s 
unity, he holds, is different from all other unities, and His es- 
sential attributes (existence, unity, and eternity) are to be con- 
sidered as descriptions of God's actions. Similar views were 
later expressed by Maimonides. Of special interest is Bahya’s 
discussion of abstinence, one of the most extensive in Jew- 
ish philosophic literature. Bahya acknowledges that there 
is a general abstinence for all mankind that is practiced to 
improve man’s physical, moral, and political conditions, but 
maintains that there is also a special abstinence required of 
the adherents of the Torah. This special abstinence requires 
the rejection of everything that is not necessary for the satis- 
faction of man’s natural desires and has as its goal the control 
of man’s desires and the subsequent development of his intel- 
lect. However, Bahya’s asceticism is moderate. Disapproving 
of those who separate themselves from the world or confine 
themselves to their homes, Bahya recommends that one par- 
ticipate in the social endeavors of his fellow men and restrict 
asceticism to his personal life. The final goal is the love of God, 
which Bahya defines as the soul’s turning to God so that it may 
cleave to His upper light. The soul is a simple spiritual sub- 
stance, which was implanted by God in the body, but which 
wants to free itself from bodily desires and pain in order to 
attain a spiritual state. 


PSEUDO-BAHYA. A work written between the middle of the 
ut and 12* centuries entitled Kitab Maaini al-Nafs (“On the 
Nature of the Soul”) was attributed to (Pseudo-)*Bahya, but it 
is not by him. Influenced by Neoplatonic and hermetic (Gnos- 
tic) teachings, the work describes the origin of the world by 
emanation and the nature of the soul. The soul is a spiritual 
substance, independent of the body, which comes from the 
upper world to which it wants to return. In its descent, the 
soul acquires influences from the various regions through 
which it passes, and they account for differences between the 
souls. It is also polluted by the body in which it inheres. Re- 
turn to the upper world is accomplished by practicing moral 
virtues and acquiring knowledge. The book contains a de- 
scription of the afterlife, including the punishments of vari- 
ous kinds of sinners. 
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ARNHEIM, FISCHEL 


first exponents of racialism (see Theory of *Race). In his Blick 
aus der Zeit auf die Zeit (noch etwas ueber die Juden; 1814), 
Arndt considered that the Jews had become “a depraved and 
degenerate people, ... unfit to be full citizens in a Christian 
state” (p. 180-201). German-born Jews were less noxious and 
might be tolerated out of Christian charity, but those coming 
from Poland and elsewhere should not be permitted to enter 
Germany, lest the German stock should become tainted by 
admixture (Mischung). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: NDB, 1 (1953), 358-60; Schaefer and Schawe 
(eds.), Ernst Moritz Arndt, ein bibliographisches Handbuch, 1769-1969 


(1969). 
[Marcus Pyka (24 ed.)] 


ARNHEIM, FISCHEL (1812-1864), German politician and 
attorney. Arnheim was a well-known lawyer in his native 
Bayreuth and became interested in constitutional problems. 
In 1848 he was elected to the Bavarian Landtag (parliament), 
where by virtue of his legal training and political ability he 
played an active role in the drafting of important legislation. 
Arnheim fought for the fundamental rights of the Frankfurt 
Nationalversammlung (National Assembly) and, as an adher- 
ent of Hapsburg policy, supported the independence of Ba- 
varia. He was active in the struggle for the abolition of capi- 
tal punishment and the separation of the judicial branch of 
government from the executive branch. Arnheim strenuously 
combated antisemitism and the defamation of Jews. He was 
well versed in Jewish scholarship and engaged in a public de- 
bate with the Catholic theologian Doellinger. He devoted spe- 
cial efforts to the repeal of regulations designed to discrimi- 
nate against Jews and curtail their rights (in particular the 
Matrikel Laws designed to limit the number of Jews in every 
town and village). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: AZDjJ, 28 (1864), 115-16; A. Eckstein, Beitraege 
zur Geschichte der Juden in Bayern (1902), 7-16. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
puy: A. Eckstein, in: A. Chroust (ed.), Lebenslaeufe aus Franken, 
7:2 (1922), 11-13. 


[B. Mordechai Ansbacher / Marcus Pyka (24 ed.)] 


ARNHEIM, HEYMANN (1796-1869), German translator 
and grammarian. Arnheim taught himself German, French, 
English, Latin, and Greek, as well as some Arabic. After lead- 
ing the unsettled life of a private tutor, he was appointed head 
of the Jewish school in Fraustadt/Wschowa. Three years later, 
in 1827, he became head of the Jewish school in Glogau (Lower 
Silesia), where he gave the first sermon in German. From 
1849 to 1857 he also served as assessor for the rabbinate. His 
translation of and commentary on the Book of Job (1836) at- 
tracted the attention of Leopold Zunz, who commissioned 
him to translate a large number of books for his German Bible 
translation (1837-38; 17% ed., 1935). The Book of Jeremiah he 
translated in conjunction with Michael Sachs. Arnheim also 
published a translation of the siddur, including the piyyutim 
(yozerot) for all special Sabbaths and Purim (1839-40). His 
Grammatik der hebraeischen Sprache was edited by D. Cassel 
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and published posthumously (1872). Arnheim also wrote for 
the Hallesche Jahrbuecher, the Magazin fuer die Literatur des 
Auslands, and other scholarly journals. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Grunwald, in: Festschrift Israel Lewy 
(1911), 382-91. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Wilke, Der Talmud und 
der Kant (2003), 565-66; C. Wilke (ed.), Biographisches Handbuch 
der Rabbiner, part 1, 1 (2004), 145-46, bibl. 


[Marcus Pyka (2™4 ed.)] 


ARNOLD, ABE (1922- ), Canadian journalist, human rights 
advocate, and community leader. Arnold was born and edu- 
cated in Montreal. After wartime service in the Canadian 
Army, he began a more than 50-year career combining jour- 
nalism with Jewish community service. A man of deeply held 
progressive instincts, Arnold became English-language edi- 
tor of the Toronto-based Yiddish-English weekly Vochenblat 
before he moved to Vancouver, where for almost 20 years he 
was editor and publisher of the Jewish Western Bulletin, the 
voice of western-Canadian Jewry. 

Returning to Montreal in 1960, for five years he directed 
publicity and public relations for the Combined Jewish Ap- 
peal. He then moved to Winnipeg, where he served eight years 
as Western Regional Executive Director of the Canadian Jew- 
ish Congress in Winnipeg. Reflecting his passion for human 
rights Arnold was a founder and for a decade executive direc- 
tor of the Manitoba Association of Rights and Liberties. He 
had a hands-on role in drafting the Manitoba Human Rights 
Act of 1984, ensuring it was the strongest human rights leg- 
islation in Canada. 

A self-taught historian, he was also instrumental in found- 
ing the Jewish Historical Society of Western Canada. He wrote 
several books and numerous articles on Canadian Jewish his- 
tory. Recognizing his dedication to the community the Cana- 
dian government awarded him membership in the Order of 
Canada, the highest honor Canada can bestow on a citizen. 


[Harold Troper (2"4 ed.)] 


ARNOLD, EVE (1913-_), U.S. photographer. The first woman 
to be a member of the prestigious Magnum Photo Agency, Ar- 
nold was born in Philadelphia to Russian immigrants (her fa- 
ther, William Cohen, was a rabbi) and took up photography in 
1946 after working at a photo-finishing plant in New York City. 
Her first picture was of a Bowery bum on the New York water- 
front “sleeping off his excesses,’ she said. In 1948, she married 
Arnold Arnold, an industrial designer, and gave birth to their 
son, Frank. Arnold began her professional career while living 
on Long Island, near New York, in the 1950s. “People would 
come out to Long Island for me to photograph them on the 
beach,’ she recalled in an interview. “I took a series of Marilyn 
Monroe standing among the bulrushes. She was a beginning 
starlet and had seen photographs I'd done of Marlene Diet- 
rich” She photographed Monroe in six formal sessions over a 
ten-year period. “Unschooled, clever, intuitive, very smart, she 
exuded fun and joy, and then as the years went by she became 
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Abraham bar Hiyya 

*Abraham b. Hiyya (first half of the 12" century), who lived 
in Spain and was the author of works on mathematics and as- 
tronomy, was the first to write philosophical works in Hebrew. 
His philosophic ideas, influenced by Neoplatonism and Ar- 
istotelianism, are found in his Hegyon ha-Nefesh ha-Azuvah 
(“Meditation of the Sad Soul”) and in his messianic treatise 
Megillat ha-Megalleh (“Scroll of the Revealer”). Central to 
the former work is a discussion of repentance; in general, his 
interests are more ethical and theological than philosophic. 
Abraham b. Hiyya subscribes to the doctrine of emanation, 
but, differing from earlier Neoplatonists, he interposes a world 
of light and a world of dominion between God and the three 
spiritual substances. His conception of matter and form is Ar- 
istotelian: he holds that these principles exist only in the cor- 
poreal world, not in that of the simple substances. In Hegyon 
ha-Nefesh, Abraham b. Hiyya divides the fates of souls after 
death into four categories: souls that have acquired intellec- 
tual and moral perfection will ascend to the upper world; souls 
that have acquired intellectual, but not moral, perfection will 
ascend only to the sphere below the sun, where they will be 
afflicted by the sun’s fire; souls that have acquired moral, but 
not intellectual, perfection transmigrate to other bodies un- 
til they have acquired knowledge; and souls that have neither 
perfection will perish with their bodies. However, in Megillat 
ha-Megalleh, he denies the transmigration of the soul and 
makes the afterlife more dependent on moral perfection. In 
Megillat ha-Megalleh, Abraham b. Hiyya formulates a theory 
of history reminiscent of Judah Halevi’s theory and of Chris- 
tian speculation. The history of the world can be divided into 
six periods corresponding to the six days of creation. There 
is also an analogue to the Christian notion of original sin: 
God created Adam with three souls, rational, appetitive, and 
vegetative. Before Adam sinned the rational soul existed in- 
dependently of the other two souls, but afterwards it became 
dependent on them. After the flood, God freed the rational 
soul from its dependence on the vegetative soul, but not from 
its dependence on the appetitive soul. However, in each gen- 
eration the rational soul of one man achieved independence, 
and this was the state of affairs until the time of Jacob. In Jacob 
the rational soul was so pure that all of his descendants, first 
his 12 sons and later all of Israel, received a rational soul inde- 
pendent of the lower two souls. This is Abraham bar Hiyya’s 
explanation of the election of Israel, though he does not deny 
that there may also be righteous persons among the gentiles. 


Joseph Ibn Zaddik 

*Joseph Ibn Zaddik of Cordova (d. 1149) was the author of 
Sefer ha-Olam ha-Katan (“Book of the Microcosm”), an eclec- 
tic Neoplatonic work with Aristotelian and kalamic influences, 
apparently written as a handbook for beginners. In the four 
parts of the work he discusses the principles of the corporeal 
world and its constitution, the nature of man and the human 
soul, the existence of God (derived from the creation of the 
world) and His attributes, and human conduct and reward 
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and punishment. His thought shows similarities to that of Saa- 
diah, Israeli, Bahya, Pseudo-Bahya, and Ibn Gabirol, though 
he does not mention them, and he attempts to refute opinions 
of the Karaite Al-Basir. With Ibn Gabirol, he affirms that spiri- 
tual beings are composed of matter and form, but he defines 
the matter of spiritual beings as the genus of a species rather 
than as a distinct principle. However, he does not mention 
Ibn Gabirol’s universal matter and universal form. Like Ibn 
Gabirol, Ibn Zaddik mentions the divine will, but for him, it 
appears to be identical with the essence of God rather than 
a separate hypostasis. He criticizes Al-Basir’s notion that the 
divine will is a substance that God creates from time to time. 
For his proof of the creation of the world he selects the Kalam 
proof from accidents, but he describes God in Neoplatonic 
fashion as an absolute unity beyond the world and as incom- 
prehensible. Yet, he also holds that God can be described by 
attributes that are identical with His essence. These attributes 
in one respect describe God’s actions, and in another, His es- 
sence; as describing His essence, they must be understood as 
negations. The attributes of action are important for provid- 
ing models for human conduct. For example, as God is good 
and merciful, so man should be good and merciful. A similar 
orientation is found in his account of human happiness. He 
begins by saying that the knowledge of the supernal world 
and God is the goal of human life; but then he seems to con- 
sider this knowledge only as preliminary to proper conduct. 
Ibn Zaddik’s account of the soul’s fate after death is derived 
from Israeli (see above). 


Moses and Abraham Ibn Ezra 

Moses *Ibn Ezra (c. 1055-after 1135) was important mainly as 
a poet and critic, but he presented some philosophic opinions 
in his al-Magala bi al-Hadigqa fi Ma‘nd al-Majaz wa al-Haqiqa 
(partially translated into Hebrew as Arugat ha-Bosem). Ibn 
Ezra was fond of quoting sayings (often incorrectly attributed) 
of such authorities as Pythagoras, Empedocles, Socrates, and 
Aristotle, and he preserved some Arabic quotations from Ibn 
Gabirol’s Mekor Hayyim (see S. Pines, in Tarbiz, 27 (1957-58), 
218-35). His orientation was Neoplatonic, and he employs the 
notions that man is a microcosm and everything in the upper 
world has its counterpart in man; the soul’s knowledge of itself 
leads to the knowledge of the Creator; God is a unity above all 
unities, and, unknowable as He is in Himself, He can only be 
known by metaphors; the rational soul is a substance which 
must take care of the body; and others. 

Abraham *Ibn Ezra (c. 1089-1164) was important as a 
grammarian, as an author of works on arithmetic and astron- 
omy (including astrology), and as a biblical commentator. He 
was the author of Sefer ha-Shem and Yesod Mora, on the names 
of God and on the commandments, but his philosophic views 
are scattered throughout his biblical commentaries. He often 
presented his opinions in enigmatic language. Ibn Ezra was 
profoundly influenced by Neoplatonic doctrines, which in 
his formulation have at times a pantheistic ring; for example 
“God is the One; He made all and He is all” Like Ibn Gabirol, 
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he held that everything other than God is composed of matter 
and form, and he alludes as well to the divine will. Speaking of 
creation, Ibn Ezra affirmed that the world of the intelligences 
and angels, as well as that of the celestial spheres, is coeternal 
with God, and only the lower world was created (through em- 
anation). The human soul comes into being from the spiritual 
substance known as the universal soul, and, if worthy, it can 
become immortal by being reunited with that soul and being 
absorbed by it. Destruction is the punishment of unworthy 
souls. Like the Islamic Aristotelians, Ibn Ezra held that God’s 
knowledge extends only to species, not to individuals. God’s 
providence, also general, is transmitted through the influences 
of the heavenly bodies, but individuals who have developed 
their souls and intellects can foresee evil influences caused by 
the celestial spheres and avoid them. 


Judah Halevi 

*Judah Halevi (before 1075-1141), ranking with Ibn Gabirol as 
one of the two most important Hebrew poets of the Middle 
Ages, wrote a philosophic work whose full title is Kitab al- 
Hujja wa al-Dalil fi Nasr al-Din al-Dhalil (“The Book of Ar- 
gument and Proofs in Defense of the Despised Faith”); but it 
is popularly known as Sefer ha-Kuzari. Like the Islamic phi- 
losopher al-Ghazali, with whom he seems to have shared a 
common source, he is critical of Aristotelian rationalism. (By 
Judah Halevi’s time, Aristotelianism was important in Islamic 
philosophy, but not yet in Jewish philosophy.) For Judah Ha- 
levi, historical experience, rather than physical and metaphysi- 
cal speculations, is the source of truth, and religious practices 
are more important than beliefs and dogmas. Composed as 
a narrative, Judah Halevi’s book has as its subject the conver- 
sion of the king of the Khazars to Judaism in the first half of 
the eighth century. Judah Halevi’s views emerge in a dialogue 
between the king and the haver, a Jewish scholar who acts as 
the author’s spokesman. Judah Halevi relates that the king 
had a dream in which an angel appeared to him telling him 
that his intentions were pleasing to the Creator, but not his 
deeds. At first the king interpreted the dream to mean that he 
should be more zealous in his observance of the Khazar reli- 
gion; but when the angel appeared with the same message a 
second time, he understood that he was to look for a new way 
of life. He invited an Aristotelian philosopher, a Christian, and 
a Muslim; only after he had found their presentations unsat- 
isfactory did he feel compelled to invite the Jew, a member of 
the “despised faith” (Kuzari, 1:10). His conversation with the 
haver convinces the king to convert to Judaism (2:1). Most 
of the five treatises of Judah Halevi’s book are devoted to the 
haver’s explanation of the Jewish religion. 


Gop. Judah Halevi’s point of view emerges from the haver’s 
opening statement that Jews believe in the God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, who publicly performed many miracles for 
them and who gave them the Torah. When the king asks 
the haver whether he should not have begun with such spec- 
ulative principles as “God is the creator and governor of the 
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world,’ the haver replies that to begin with such principles 
bring one to a rational religion, which is subject to many 
doubts. Only a religion based on the experience of God's 
manifestation in historical events is certain and free from 
doubt (1:11-29). 


PROPHECY. Closely related to his conception of God is Judah 
Halevi’s account of prophecy and the nature of the Jewish 
people. Unlike Neoplatonists and Aristotelians, who tended 
to describe prophecy as a natural activity of the rational faculty 
or of the rational and imaginative faculties combined, Judah 
Halevi views prophecy as the activity of a separate faculty 
beyond the natural faculties of man (1:31-43). God created 
Adam with this faculty, and it was transmitted by heredity 
first to individuals such as Noah, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; 
then to the 12 sons of Jacob and their descendants; and, fi- 
nally, to the Jewish people as a whole (1:95). Possession of 
the prophetic faculty is the distinguishing feature of Israel's 
election, and even a convert, though equal to the born Jew 
in all other respects, cannot attain the prophetic gift (1:27). 
A sign of the inadequacy of philosophy is that no prophets 
were found among the philosophers (1:99). While for Judah 
Halevi prophecy is primarily a gift of God and not the result 
of natural processes, he attaches two conditions to its attain- 
ment: prophecy can be attained only in Erez Israel or (to ac- 
count for prophets who prophesied outside Erez Israel) the 
content of the prophecy, at least, must be about Erez Israel; 
and only those who observe the divine commandments can 
be prophets (2:8-14). 


PIETY. Piety is the main theme of Judah Halevi’s philoso- 
phy of man. Man does not attain closeness to God, his goal 
in life, by pursuing philosophic speculations, but by faith- 
fully adhering to the commandments of God. Accepting the 
Kalam’s distinction between rational and traditional (divine) 
commandments, Judah Halevi holds that all men must ob- 
serve the former; however, in his view they have only a pre- 
liminary function, and true guidance to human happiness is 
provided only by the latter (2:45-48). The servant of God is 
like a ruler: he apportions to each part of his body and soul its 
due (3:1ff.). While Judah Halevi advocates moderation in eat- 
ing and drinking and control of appetites, his outlook is not 
ascetic. Man’s joy on the Sabbath and the festivals is no less 
pleasing to God than his affliction on fast days (2:50). Prayer 
is the nourishment which sustains the soul from one prayer 
time to the next (3:5). 


ATTITUDE TOWARD PHILOSOPHY. Judah Halevi is against 
philosophy as a way of life, but he is not against philosophic 
speculations altogether. It has already been noted that he ac- 
cepts the philosophic notion of rational commandments. 
Philosophic distinctions appear also in his discussion of God. 
As YHWH, God can be known only through revelation, but 
as Elohim, the ruler and guide of the universe, He can be dis- 
covered also through philosophic speculation (4:1-3). Like the 
philosophers, Judah Halevi holds that anthropomorphic and 
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anthropopathic terms applied to God must be interpreted, and 
he states that divine attributes must be understood as nega- 
tions, relations, or attributes of action (2:2). Judah Halevi holds 
that philosophy was known among Jews in ancient times, as 
can be seen from Sefer Yezirah, which tradition attributed to 
Abraham; but Abraham wrote this book before he received 
his revelation (2:66; 4:24-25). At the request of the king, the 
haver explains the principles of Aristotelian philosophy and 
of the Kalam (treatise 5), but he points out once again the su- 
periority of revelation. The haver also discusses human free 
will (5:20), and at the end of the book (5:22ff.) he declares his 
intention to go to Erez Israel. 


Hibat Allah 

*Hibat Allah Abu al-Barakat al-Baghdadi (second half of 11" 
century-first half of 12' century; flourished in Baghdad), 
whose philosophy has only recently been studied by S. Pines, 
was the author of a commentary on Ecclesiastes and of a philo- 
sophic work Kitab al-Mu'tabar (“The Book of What Has Been 
Established By Personal Reflection”). He converted to Islam 
at the age of 60, but the two works mentioned seem to have 
been written while he was still a Jew. Subjecting the doctrines 
of the Aristotelian philosophers to a critical review, he pres- 
ents novel notions of his own on physical, psychological, and 
metaphysical questions. 


Nethanel al-Fayyami 

*Nethanel al-Fayyaimi (d. about 1165; flourished in Egypt or 
Yemen) composed a work entitled Bustan al-“Uqiul (“Garden 
of Intellects”), which attempts to introduce doctrines of the Is- 
lamic Ismé‘iliyya sect into Jewish thought. It is notable in par- 
ticular for its unusual pluralistic views of religion (Ch. 6). 


Abraham Ibn Daud 

By the middle of the 12 century Jewish philosophy entered 
its next phase and, under the influence of the Islamic phi- 
losophers, Al-Farabi, Avicenna, and Avempace, turned to- 
ward Aristotelianism. Abraham b. David ha-Levi *Ibn Daud 
(c. 1110-1180), was the first Jewish Aristotelian. He wrote 
his major philosophical work, al-‘Aqida al-Rafi‘a (“Sublime 
Faith,’ translated into Hebrew as Ha-Emunah ha-Ramah, and 
a second time as Ha-Emunah ha-Nissaah, 1161) to explain the 
doctrine of free will to a friend; but, in fact, he discusses a va- 
riety of philosophical and theological topics. The work was 
strongly influenced by Avicenna and highly critical of Ibn 
Gabirol. Asserting that Judaism and philosophy are identical 
in their essence, Ibn Daud begins with an explanation of Ar- 
istotelian metaphysical, physical, and psychological notions 
(treatise 1). Having explained these notions philosophically, 
he cites scriptural verses that in his view allude to these no- 
tions. He proceeds to use them for an exposition of six top- 
ics: the existence of God, His unity, divine attributes, God’s 
actions (including creation), prophecy, and the allegorical in- 
terpretation of terms comparing God to creatures (treatise 2). 
The work concludes with a brief discussion of ethical matters 
(treatise 3). To prove the existence of God, Ibn Daud uses the 
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Aristotelian proof from motion and the Avicennian proof 
from necessity and contingency. According to the first proof, 
the analysis of motion in the world leads to a prime mover; 
according to the second, the contingent character of the world 
leads to a being necessary through itself. God, as necessary 
existent, is one both in the sense of being unique and of being 
simple. The attributes applied to God cannot have any positive 
meaning, but must be understood as negations or relations. 
Following Aristotle he holds that every change or process re- 
quires an underlying matter, but differing from Aristotle (for 
whom the world is eternal), he holds that God created a first 
matter, out of which he subsequently created the world. In a 
different vein, he cites aspects of the doctrine of emanation 
to explain the creation of the world, insisting, however, that 
emanation occurs not by necessity but by the free will of God. 
In psychology, Ibn Daud, like Avicenna, taught that the hu- 
man intellect is an individual substance, not just a corporeal 
predisposition, as other Aristotelians believed. It is this sub- 
stance as a whole that becomes immortal, not only that part 
known as the acquired intellect. The active intellect, the low- 
est of the celestial intelligences, is a cause for the actualiza- 
tion of the human mind, and it is also the effect of the active 
intellect on the mind of man that enables him to prophesy. 
Unlike Maimonides, who assigns to the imagination the im- 
portant role in the prophetic inspiration, Ibn Daud, like Judah 
Halevi, restricts prophecy to the Jewish people and limits it to 
the land of Israel. Most difficult from the theological point of 
view is Ibn Daud’s account of the knowledge of God: in order 
to safeguard man’s freedom of choice, he willingly admits that 
God’s knowledge is limited. 


Maimonides 

Ibn Daud was soon overshadowed by Moses *Maimonides 
(1135-1204), the greatest Jewish Aristotelian and the most 
prominent figure of medieval Jewish thought. Maimonides 
discusses his philosophy in popular fashion in parts of his 
halakhic works, his commentary on the Mishnah and Mish- 
neh Torah, and in some treatises; but he reserves its technical 
exposition for his Guide of the Perplexed (Dalalat al-H@irin; 
Moreh Nevukhim). In formulating his views he drew on Aris- 
totle and his Hellenistic commentators, and on the Muslims 
Al-Farabi, Avicenna, and Avempace. Maimonides wrote his 
Guide for a faithful Jew, who, having studied philosophy, was 
perplexed by the literal meaning of biblical anthropomorphic 
and anthropopathic terms applied to God and by parables ap- 
pearing in the Bible. Maimonides shows this person that his 
perplexities can be resolved by correct interpretation. Hence, 
the Guide is devoted in part to the philosophic interpretation 
of the Bible, but beyond that, to revealing the inner, i.e., phil- 
osophic, meaning of the Torah —- as Maimonides puts it, to 
“the science of the Law in its true sense,’ or to the “secrets of 
the Law.” Maimonides believed that the philosophic content 
of the Bible should be revealed only to an intellectual elite, 
not to the masses, and thus he wrote his work in an enigmatic 
style (Guide, 1: Introd.). 
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DIVINE ATTRIBUTES. In accord with his exegetical program, 
Maimonides begins his Guide (1:1-49) with an interpretation 
of difficult biblical terms, showing that even such terms as “to 
sit,” “to stand,” and “to eat” (applied in the Bible to God) have 
a spiritual sense. From exegesis he proceeds to exposition, se- 
lecting as his first topic the attributes of God (1:50-60). Me- 
dieval philosophers held that attributes applied to substances 
are of two kinds: essential, such as existence and life, which 
are closely related to the essence; and accidental, such as anger 
and mercifulness, which are incidental to the essence. The Av- 
icennian tradition, which Maimonides followed, maintained, 
in addition, that both kinds of attributes are distinct from the 
substances to which they are applied, and, hence, introduce 
multiplicity into that which they describe. How, then, can at- 
tributes be applied to God, Who is one in the sense of being 
simple? After considering a number of possibilities of how 
attributes may be applied, Maimonides comes to the conclu- 
sion that essential attributes in the case of God must be un- 
derstood as negations and accidental attributes as descrip- 
tions of His actions. 


cop. Before presenting his own views concerning the exis- 
tence, unity, and incorporeality of God and the creation of 
the world, Maimonides offers a summary and critique of the 
Kalam’s discussion of these four topics (1:71-76). His exposi- 
tion rests on Aristotelian physical and metaphysical principles 
(2: Introd.), and he sets down four proofs, current in his day, 
for the existence of God: the proofs from motion, from the 
composition of elements, from necessity and contingency, and 
from potentiality and actuality (casuality). All of them start 
with some observable property of the world and conclude 
that a prime mover, a necessary existent, or a first cause (all 
of which are identified with God) must exist. These proofs for 
the existence of God lead in turn to proofs for His unity and 
incorporeality (2:1). 


CREATION. Maimonides next discusses the incorporeal in- 
telligences, which he identifies with the biblical angels, the 
celestial spheres (2:2-12), and then the creation of the world 
(2:13-26). A good part of his exposition is devoted to show- 
ing that the Aristotelian arguments for the eternity of the 
world are not conclusive demonstrations; they only attempt 
to show that eternity is more plausible than creation. Mai- 
monides’ own position is that the human mind is incapable 
of conclusively demonstrating the eternity of the world or its 
creation and can only present plausible arguments for either 
view. An examination of these arguments reveals that those 
for creation are more plausible, and on this basis Maimonides 
accepts the doctrine of creation ex nihilo as his own. He finds 
additional support for his opinion in the teachings of Scrip- 
ture. Although the world has a beginning in time, it will not 
have an end (2:27-29). 


PROPHECY. In the introduction to the Guide Maimonides in- 
cidentally discussed the nature of the prophetic experience, 
likening it to intellectual illumination; in the present section 
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(2:32-48) he is interested in the psychology of prophecy and 
in its political function. Prophecy, for Maimonides, appears to 
be a natural phenomenon occurring when man’s psychologi- 
cal faculties, particularly his intellect and imagination, have 
reached a certain perfection. God's role is limited to keeping 
someone who has met all the prerequisites from becoming a 
prophet. The prophet requires a well-developed imagination, 
because besides being a philosopher, he is also a statesman 
who brings a law, as in the case of Moses, or admonishes the 
people (who must be persuaded by arguments of the imagi- 
nation) to adhere to a law, as in the case of the other proph- 
ets. Moses as a prophet is singular and so is his law, since 
through it one can attain intellectual as well as moral perfec- 
tion. Maimonides concludes the portion of the Guide devoted 
to physical and metaphysical topics with an interpretation of 
the divine chariot (merkavah) described in Ezekiel chapters 
1 and 10 (3:1-7). 


EVIL AND DIVINE PROVIDENCE. ‘The first topic of practical 
philosophy is the existence of evil (3:8-12), which Maimonides 
defines as the absence or privation of good. There is more good 
than evil in the world; of the three kinds of evil — natural evil, 
such as earthquakes, political, such as wars, and moral, such 
as the various vices - the majority, i-e., political and moral 
evils, can be remedied by man. Closely related to the ques- 
tion of evil is that of divine providence (3:16-21). Maimonides 
rejects the opinions of the Epicureans that everything is due 
to chance; the Aristotelians that there is no individual provi- 
dence; the Ash‘arites that there is only individual providence, 
extending even to animals and minerals; and the Mu‘tazilites 
that individual providence includes animals but not minerals; 
and he presents instead the views of the Torah. All Jews are 
agreed that God is just, that man is free, and that individual 
providence extends only to man. According to Maimonides’ 
understanding of the Jewish view, individual providence de- 
pends on the development of the human mind, that is, the 
more a man develops his mind the more he is subject to the 
providence of God. Maimonides also holds that any suffer- 
ing in this world is punishment for some prior sin, rejecting 
the doctrine of yissurin shel ahavah, according to which God 
may afflict man in this world in order to reward him in the 
next. Maimonides interprets the Book of Job in the light of 
his discussion of providence, showing how the characters of 
the book symbolize the various viewpoints about providence 
that he had discussed (3:22-24). 


ANALYSIS OF THE TORAH. Rejecting the Mu'tazilite distinc- 
tion between commandments produced by reason (mitzvot 
sikhliyyot) and those coming from the will of God (mitzvot 
shimiyyot), Maimonides maintains that all the commandments 
of the Torah are the result of the wisdom of God. Hence, all are 
intelligible, some (mishpatim) easily, others (hukkim) with dif- 
ficulty. However, Maimonides adds that particular command- 
ments, which by their very nature are not subject to reason, 
were stipulated by the will of God. The Torah has two pur- 
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poses: the well-being of the soul (intellect) and the well-being 
of the body, by which he means man's political and moral well- 
being. The well-being of the soul is achieved through assent to 
true beliefs, such as the existence and incorporeality of God, 
which are true in themselves. However, there are also neces- 
sary beliefs, such as that God gets angry at those who disobey 
Him, whose main function is to motivate men to obey the Law. 
Reasons for moral laws can easily be found, but it is more dif- 
ficult to explain the numerous ritual laws found in the Bible. 
Maimonides explains many of them, for example, the biblical 
prohibition against wearing garments made of wool and linen 
combined, as reactions to ancient pagan practices (3:25-50). 
He concludes his Guide with a supplementary section on the 
perfect worship of God and man’s perfection (3:51-54). 


THE MESSIAH. Maimonides barely refers to eschatology in 
the Guide, but he develops his views on the subject in other 
works. The Messiah is an earthly king descended from the 
House of David, who will bring the Jews back to their coun- 
try, but whose main task will be to bring peace and tranquil- 
ity to the world, thereby facilitating the full observance of the 
Law. The Messiah will die of old age; he will be succeeded 
by his son, and the latter, by his son, and so on. No cataclys- 
mic events will take place in messianic times; the world will 
continue in its established order. In that time the dead will 
be resurrected with body and soul united, but later they will 
die again. The central notion of Maimonides’ eschatology is 
olam ha-ba (“the world to come’), where the intellect will ex- 
ist without the body and contemplate God. 


Hebrew Translators of the 13° Century 

When, after the period of Maimonides, the setting of Jewish 
philosophy shifted to Christian countries and its language 
became Hebrew (see above), the philosophic literature pro- 
duced by Jews during the preceding period was translated 
from Arabic into Hebrew, as were many scientific and philo- 
sophic works written by Muslims (see Steinschneider, Ueber- 
setzungen). Among the translators of this vast literature were 
Judah, Samuel, and Moses ibn Tibbon, Jacob Anatoli, Jacob 
ben Makhir, and *Kalonymus ben Kalonymus. Maimonides’ 
Guide was the most influential work translated; next in im- 
portance were Averroes’ commentaries on the works of Ar- 
istotle. Of the 38 commentaries that Averroes composed, 36 
were translated into Hebrew (see H.A. Wolfson, in: Speculum, 
38 (1963), 88-104). Under Averroes’ influence, Jewish philos- 
ophy turned toward a more extreme rationalism (for details 
see below), and some Jewish philosophers attempted to har- 
monize the opinions of Maimonides and Averroes on topics 
on which these two philosophers differed. 


Maimonidean Controversies 

Maimonides’ attempt to formulate a rationalistic account of 
Judaism produced controversies between his followers and 
their opponents that lasted throughout the 13" and into the 
early 14" century. The controversy reached such intensity 
that the two sides excommunicated each other, and they even 
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went so far as to call in the Church authorities, who burned 
the Guide and Sefer ha-Madda in 1232. Another highlight was 
the ban of Solomon b. Abraham *Adret, issued in 1305, which 
prohibited the study of physics and metaphysics before the 
age of 25 (for an account of these controversies, see *Mai- 
monidean Controversy). During the early 13" century, some 
philosophers were still active in the Islamic world. Joseph 
b. Judah ibn *Aknin (flourished in Morocco), Maimonides’ 
younger contemporary, composed a number of talmudic and 
philosophic works, among them a commentary on the Song of 
Songs, a commentary on Avot, and a work on moral philoso- 
phy, Tibb al-Nufis al-Salima wa Mudalajat al-Nufis al-Alima 
(“The Hygiene of the Healthy Souls and the Therapy of Ailing 
Souls”), which contains an interesting account of the content 
and order of religious and secular studies among Jews. Joseph 
b. Judah ibn Shanrun (d. 1226), the disciple for whom Maimo- 
nides wrote his Guide, composed a small metaphysical work 
on the necessary existent, how all things proceed from it, and 
on creation. The early portion of the work follows Avicennian 
Aristotelianism, and the latter portion, the teachings of Kalam. 
It is likely that the kalamic section predated Ibn Shanrun’s ac- 
quaintance with Maimonides. ‘Abraham b. Moses b. Maimon 
(1186-1237), Maimonides’ only son, followed the teachings of 
his father and defended them against opponents. However, 
in his Kitab Kifayat al-‘Abidin (“Comprehensive Guide for the 
Servants of God”), he advocates a Sufi-like Jewish pietism. 


SAMUEL IBN TIBBON. In southern France, Samuel ibn *Tib- 
bon, the translator of the Guide and other works, composed 
Perush me-ha-Millot ha-Zarot, a philosophical glossary for the 
Guide, philosophical commentaries on Ecclesiastes and Song 
of Songs, and Maamar Yikkavu ha-Mayim (on Gen. 1:9), de- 
voted to physical and metaphysical topics. He favored the al- 
legorical interpretation of the Bible, and is said to have held 
that the Bible was primarily for the masses. 


JACOB ANATOLI. Jacob *Anatoli (13 century), active as a 
translator at the court of the emperor Frederick 11, wrote Mal- 
mad ha-Talmidim, a philosophical commentary on the Pen- 
tateuch. In this work he quotes the Christian scholar Michael 
Scot (he even cites the emperor), and he shows acquaintance 
with Christian literature and institutions. He followed the 
allegorical interpretation of Scripture and preached philo- 
sophical sermons publicly. This earned him the anger of the 
anti-Maimonists. 


SHEM TOV BEN JOSEPH IBN FALAQUERA. Shem Tov b. Jo- 
seph ibn *Falaquera (c. 1225-c. 1295), translator and author 
of many works devoted largely to ethics and psychology, also 
wrote Moreh ha-Moreh, a commentary on Maimonides’ Guide. 
In this commentary he corrects Ibn Tibbon’s translation of the 
Guide on the basis of the Arabic original, and he cites parallel 
passages from the works of Islamic philosophers, particularly 
from Averroes. In his Iggeret ha-Vikkuah, a dialogue between 
a philosopher and an opponent of philosophy, he justifies the 
study of philosophy. In his Sefer ha-Nefesh he follows Avi- 
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cenna, but in his encyclopedic work Deot ha-Pilosofim he 
follows Averroes. He translated and condensed Ibn Gabirol’s 
Mekor Hayyim from Arabic into Hebrew. 


JOSEPH IBN KASPI. Joseph ibn *Kaspi (c. 1279-c. 1340), pro- 
lific author of biblical commentaries, lexicographic works, 
and books on philosophy, wrote a commentary on the Guide, 
consisting of an exoteric and esoteric part entitled, respec- 
tively, Ammudei Kesef and Maskiyyot Kesef. This commentary 
was influenced by that of Shem Tov b. Joseph ibn Falaquera 
and in turn influenced later commentaries on the Guide. He 
accepts doctrines associated with the teachings of Averroes, 
such as the identity of religion and philosophy, the eternity 
of the world, and the natural interpretation of miracles, but 
he tries to modify these doctrines in a way that distinguishes 
him from such extreme rationalists as Moses of Narbonne 
and Levi b. Gershom. 


Hillel ben Samuel 

*Hillel b. Samuel (c. 1220-1295), one of the first Jewish philos- 
ophers in Italy, translated from Latin to Hebrew the Neopla- 
tonic work Liber de causis and composed Tagmulei ha-Nefesh 
(“The Rewards of the Soul”). Since he knew Latin, he was able 
to draw on the opinions of Christian scholastics, particularly 
those of Thomas Aquinas. In Aristotelian fashion, Hillel de- 
fined the soul as the entelechy of a natural organic body, but, 
following Avicenna and the Neoplatonists, he held that the 
soul is a substance that emanates from God through the inter- 
mediacy of the supernal soul. He also cites Averroes’ opinion 
that there is only one universal soul for all men, from which 
individual souls emanate like rays from the sun. However, on 
the question of the material or potential intellect he criticizes 
Averroes, using arguments offered by Aquinas. Averroes had 
argued that there exists only one such intellect for all men, 
but Hillel argued that each person has his own material intel- 
lect. On the question of the active intellect, Hillel accepts the 
opinion of the Islamic and Jewish Aristotelians, for whom the 
active intellect was the lowest of the celestial intelligences; in 
this he differed from Aquinas, who held that each person has 
his own active intellect. According to Hillel, only the rational 
part of the soul is immortal, and its ultimate happiness con- 
sists in union with the active intellect. In its immortal state 
the soul retains its individuality. Hillel also composed a com- 
mentary on the 26 propositions appearing at the beginning 
of the second part of Maimonides’ Guide. 


Isaac Albalag 

Isaac *Albalag (second half of 136 century, probably lived in 
Spain) translated Al-Ghazali’s Maqdsid al-Falasifa (a compen- 
dium of the teachings of Avicenna) into Hebrew and presented 
his own views in a commentary on the work entitled Tikkun 
ha-Deot. A follower of Averroes, who accepted such doctrines 
as the eternity of the world, he has also been described as a 
proponent of the theory of the “double truth,’ advocated by 
Latin Averroists. Like the Latin Averroists he distinguished 
between two coexistent independent truths, philosophic truth 
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and prophetic truth, and he held that the two can contra- 
dict one another. However, he does not cite in his work any 
instance of such contradiction (see G. Vajda, Isaac Albalag 
(1960), 251ff.). His outlook is not completely clear, but it seems 
that his own view on a given topic is always that of philoso- 
phy. He maintained that speculative truths are the province of 
philosophy, not of Scripture. The Torah has as its sole purpose 
the moral and political guidance of the masses and contains 
no speculative truths, even by implication. Nevertheless, Al- 
balag offers philosophic interpretations of the Bible; for ex- 
ample, he explained the story of creation in accordance with 
the doctrine of the eternity of the world. In a somewhat dif- 
ferent vein, he states that if philosophic and prophetic truths 
contradict each other, both should stand, and one should say 
that the prophetic truth is unintelligible. 


Abner of Burgos and Isaac Pollegar 

The first half of the 14" century saw a debate concerning the 
freedom of the will initiated by *Abner of Burgos. Abner, 
who converted to Christianity, presented his views in Minhat 
Kenaot; although the work was written after his conversion, 
it seems clear that he held the same views when he was still a 
Jew. Following Avicenna, whose opinions he knew through 
their summary in al-Ghazali’s Maqasid al-Falasifa, he held 
that human acts no less than natural occurrences are causally 
determined. Although the will has the ability to choose be- 
tween alternatives, any given choice is determined, in fact, by 
causes influencing the will. Causal determination of the will 
is also required by God’s omniscience and omnipotence: were 
human actions undetermined until the moment of decision, 
God could not foreknow them, and, also, His power would 
be limited. Abner tried to justify the existence of divine com- 
mandments and reward and punishment: divine command- 
ments can be among the causes affecting the will, and reward 
and punishment are necessary consequences of human ac- 
tions. Abner viewed biblical and rabbinic statements affirming 
freedom of the will as concessions to the understanding of the 
masses. Isaac *Pollegar, who knew Abner personally, attacked 
his determinism in his Ezer ha-Dat. According to Pollegar’s 
solution, which contains difficulties of its own, there is a cor- 
relation between the divine and human wills, such that at the 
moment man wills to do a certain act, God also wills that it 
be accomplished. In willing that the act be accomplished, God 
also knows it. Yet, although this knowledge begins in time, 
there is no change in God. Whatever the difficulties of this 
position, it is clear that Pollegar tried to defend the freedom of 
the will by limiting God’s foreknowledge. Levi b. Gershom (see 
below) solved the problem in a more radical fashion. Hold- 
ing that God’s knowledge extends only to species and not to 
individuals, he excluded man’s action from God’s knowledge, 
thereby safeguarding human freedom. 


Moses of Narbonne 

Moses b. Joshua of Narbonne (d. after 1362) was another 
participant in the debate. He wrote commentaries on works 
by Averroes and other Muslim philosophers (including al- 
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Ghazal?s Maqasid) and also an important commentary on 
Maimonides’ Guide. Although he held Maimonides in high 
esteem, he criticized a number of his doctrines, which un- 
der the influence of Al-Farabi and Avicenna had a Neopla- 
tonic complexion; he opposes these doctrines with the more 
strictly Aristotelian teachings of Averroes. His critique of Ab- 
ner is found in Ha-Maamar bi-Vehirah, and he also discusses 
human freedom in other works. However, his position is not 
completely clear. In some passages he holds in agreement with 
Maimonides that God’s knowledge extends to particular hu- 
man acts without determining these acts; in others he holds 
that God knows only species, not individuals. The latter opin- 
ion was probably Moses’ real view. 


Levi ben Gershom 

*Levi b. Gershom (1288-1344), also known as Gersonides, 
mathematician, astronomer, and biblical commentator, wrote 
supercommentaries on many of Averroes’ commentaries on 
Aristotle (still unpublished) and was the author of a philo- 
sophic work, Sefer Milhamot Adonai (“The Book of the Wars 
of the Lord”). The most important Jewish Aristotelian after 
Maimonides, he was influenced by Averroes, though he is also 
critical of some of his views (see below). In Milhamot Levi dis- 
cusses in great detail and with scholastic subtlety topics that 
in his view Maimonides had not discussed sufficiently or had 
solved incorrectly. In the six parts of his work he deals with 
immortality of the soul; foretelling the future; God’s knowl- 
edge of individual contingent beings; the celestial bodies, their 
movers, and God; and the creation of the world. Milhamot is 
formally devoted to these six topics, but, together with his 
other works, it indicates Levi’s general philosophy. 


IMMORTALITY. Levi begins his discussion of immortality 
(treatise 1) with an extensive review and critique of various 
theories concerning the intellect. The Aristotelian philoso- 
phers had distinguished between the material or passive intel- 
lect, the active intellect, and the acquired intellect. Rejecting 
Themistius’ and Averroes’ opinions concerning the passive 
intellect, Levi accepts an opinion close to that of Alexander of 
Aphrodisias, namely, that the passive intellect is a predisposi- 
tion inhering in the sensitive soul and comes into being with 
each individual man. Under the influence of the active intel- 
lect, the lowest of the incorporeal intelligences, the passive in- 
tellect is actualized and becomes the acquired intellect. While 
the passive intellect dies with the body, the acquired intellect 
is immortal. Differing from Averroes, for whom immortality 
was collective, Levi holds that each acquired intellect retains 
its individuality in its immortal state. 


PROPHECY. The ability to foretell the future was accepted as 
an established fact by the adherents of religion and philoso- 
phers alike, and Levi set out to explain this fact (treatise 2). 
Maintaining that there is a continuity between the celestial and 
terrestrial world, Levi holds that terrestrial events, particularly 
those related to man, are caused by the celestial spheres. Since 
the events of human life are thus ordered, it is possible that 
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there are certain individuals who can foretell them. However, 
Levi is not a complete determinist. Discussing the problem of 
celestial (astrological) influences from another perspective, he 
holds that man is free in choosing his actions and that those 
who understand the laws of the celestial spheres can avoid the 
evil influences they may have. Since the active intellect both 
actualizes the human intellect and is a cause in the produc- 
tion of sublunar substances and events, it also causes knowl- 
edge of the future. In men who have strongly developed in- 
tellects the active intellect produces prophecy; in men who 
have strongly developed imaginations it causes (indirectly) 
divination and true dreams. 


PREDESTINATION AND DIVINE PROVIDENCE. Discussing 
God’s knowledge of individuals in the sublunar world (trea- 
tise 3), Levi is critical of Maimonides. Maimonides held that 
God knows particulars and met the objection that this seems 
to introduce a change in God by holding that God’s knowl- 
edge is completely different from ours. Levi took this objection 
seriously and denied that God knows particular individuals. 
God only knows the order of nature. Closely related to God’s 
knowledge of individuals is the question of providence (trea- 
tise 4). Levi rejected the theories that God’s providence ex- 
tends only to the species or that it extends equally to all men; 
he maintained that it extends only to those individuals who 
have developed their intellect. Like Maimonides, he held that 
the more an individual develops his intellect, the more he is 
subject to providence. 


DIVINE ATTRIBUTES. Levi's account of the celestial spheres, 
their movers, and God (treatise 5) need not detain us, except 
for one aspect of his account of God, namely divine attri- 
butes (5:2, 12; see also 3:5). Maimonides, following Avicenna, 
had denied that attributes applied to God can have any posi- 
tive meaning. Levi, following Averroes, accepted the alterna- 
tive that Maimonides had rejected. Holding that essential at- 
tributes are identical with the essence to which they belong, 
Levi maintained that to understand such attributes positively 
does not introduce a multiplicity into God. He also held that 
such attributes (life, knowledge, and so on) whether applied 
to God or man have the same meaning, though they are ap- 
plied to God primarily and to creatures derivatively. 


CREATION. In his account of creation (treatise 6), Levi agrees 
with Maimonides that Aristotle's proofs for the eternity of the 
world are not conclusive arguments, though Aristotle's argu- 
ments are the best offered so far. However, against Aristotle, 
Levi presents a number of arguments designed to show that 
the world is created, among them one from the finiteness of 
time and motion. (Levi also rejects the Neoplatonic theory of 
emanation.) However, Levi differs from Maimonides and most 
Jewish philosophers in denying creation ex nihilo, holding that 
the world was created out of a formless matter coexistent with 
God, though this matter is not a principle paralleling God. 
He concludes his Milhamot with a discussion of miracles and 
prophets, which reflects his general rationalistic temper. 
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Hasdai Crescas 

Judah Halevi and Hibat Allah Abu al-Barakat al-Baghdadi 
had criticized the doctrines of the Aristotelians, but the most 
significant critique within the mainstream of Jewish philoso- 
phy was that of Hasdai Crescas (d. 1412?). Although Crescas 
was critical of certain Aristotelian notions, he did not oppose 
philosophic speculations altogether; in fact, he proposed phil- 
osophic notions of his own to replace the Aristotelian notions 
he rejected. Nevertheless, in his conception of Judaism he 
emphasized observance of commandments and love of God 
rather than intellectual accomplishments. His critique of Ar- 
istotle as well as his own philosophy are found in Or Adonai 
(“The Light of the Lord”); he also wrote a work in Spanish 
criticizing Christianity, which has been preserved in Hebrew 
as Bittul Ikkarei ha-Nozerim (“Refutation of the Dogmas of 
the Christians”). 


BASIC PRINCIPLES OF JUDAISM. Maimonides’ formulation 
of 13 principles of Judaism sparked a lively debate in the late 
Middle Ages. Taking issue with Maimonides, Crescas uses his 
own account of such principles as the framework of his book. 
According to Crescas, the basic principles of all religions are 
the existence, unity, and incorporeality of God (treatise 1). 
These are followed by six principles required for a belief in the 
validity of the Torah: God’s knowledge of existing things, prov- 
idence, divine omnipotence, prophecy, human freedom, and 
purpose in the Torah and the world (treatise 2). Next come 
eight true beliefs, which every adherent of the Torah must ac- 
cept, and a denial of which constitutes heresy: creation of the 
world, immortality of the soul, reward and punishment, res- 
urrection of the dead, eternity of the Torah, superiority of the 
prophecy of Moses, efficacy of the Urim and Thummim (worn 
by the high priest) in predicting the future, and the coming 
of the Messiah (treatise 3). The book concludes with 13 ques- 
tions on topics ranging from whether there exists more than 
one world to the existence of demons. 


SPACE AND INFINITY. Crescas’ critique of Aristotle is found 
largely in an exposition and critical evaluation of the 26 phys- 
ical and metaphysical propositions with which Maimonides 
had begun the second part of his Guide (see H.A. Wolfson, 
Crescas’ Critique of Aristotle, 1929). Of special interest are 
Crescas’ conception of space and infinity. The Aristotelians 
had defined place (rather than space) as the inner surface of 
a surrounding body; they had argued that there are no empty 
spaces (vacuum) in the world, and that the universe is finite 
and unitary. They also had held that an actual infinite cannot 
exist. Taking issue with them, Crescas set out to show that 
empty space without bodies can exist (it is identical with ex- 
tension), that a vacuum can and does exist, that space beyond 
our world exists, and that there can be more than one world. 
He also differed from the Aristotelians in maintaining that an 
actual infinite (space, quantity, magnitude, time) can exist. 


EXISTENCE OF GOD. Crescas’ acceptance of the existence of 
an actual infinite raised questions concerning the Maimoni- 
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dean (Aristotelian) proofs of the existence of God. Since the 
proofs rested on the proposition that an actual infinite is im- 
possible, Crescas rejected them. However, he retains the proof 
from necessity and contingency, which to his mind is indepen- 
dent of the disputed principle. In view of difficulties, he also 
substitutes proofs of his own for the unity and incorporeality 
of God. Against Maimonides, Crescas affirms the possibility 
of positive attributes applied to God. 


PROVIDENCE AND FREEDOM. God's knowledge, according 
to Crescas, extends to particulars; He knows the nonexistent 
and He knows future contingents without removing their 
contingent character. Crescas also upholds individual provi- 
dence and states that man’s true reward or punishment, de- 
pendent on obedience or disobedience of God’s will, is given 
in the hereafter. A similar attitude also determines Crescas’ 
conception of prophecy. God can inspire whomever he wishes, 
but the one chosen for prophecy is someone who follows the 
Torah and loves God. Of special interest is Crescas’ conception 
of human freedom. While Maimonides and Levi ben Gershom 
in different ways safeguarded the freedom of human actions, 
Crescas’ solution is more deterministic. He holds that every- 
thing in the world is the result of prior causes and affirms that 
God’s omniscience requires that the object of His foreknowl- 
edge come to pass. Human actions are caused by a will deter- 
mined by other causes, not by an undetermined will. Crescas 
tried to mitigate this position by stating that commandments, 
training, and other factors are among the causes influencing 
the will and that, despite being determined, the will in its own 
nature is contingent. Crescas’ anti- Aristotelian stance is also 
apparent in his doctrine of man. In place of development of 
the intellect as the main purpose of human life is the obser- 
vance of God’s commandments; not philosophic speculation 
but the love and fear of God bring immortality to man. It is 
the soul that is immortal, not the acquired intellect. 


Simeon ben Zemah Duran 

After the period of Crescas, medieval Jewish philosophy de- 
clined. It became more eclectic and most philosophers ac- 
cepted a more orthodox religious position. Simeon b. Zemah 
*Duran, talmudist and author of a philosophic theological 
work, Magen Avot, generally followed the moderate rational- 
ism of Maimonides, though, like Crescas, he maintained that 
divine attributes can have a positive meaning, that immortality 
comes through observance of the commandments, and that 
divine providence extends to all men. In the introduction to 
his commentary on Job, entitled Ohev Mishpat, Duran also 
contributes to the discussion of dogmas. Emphasizing the 
centrality ofa belief in revelation, Duran listed three dogmas, 
the existence of God, revelation, and reward and punishment, 
which became the foundations of Joseph Albos philosophy. 


Joseph Albo 

Joseph *Albo (15 century), a student of Crescas, presented 
his views in Sefer ha-Ikkarim (“Book of Principles”), an eclec- 
tic, popular work, whose central task is the exposition of the 
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principles of Judaism. Albo, following Duran, held that there 
are three basic principles (ikkarim) necessary for the existence 
of a divine law: the existence of God, revelation, and reward 
and punishment. From these principles follow eight deriva- 
tive principles (shorashim): from the existence of God there 
follow God's unity, incorporeality, timelessness, and perfec- 
tion; from revelation, God’s omniscience and prophecy and 
authentication of the prophet; from reward and punishment, 
individual providence. The denial of these principles, no less 
than the denial of the first three, makes one a heretic (kofer). 
There are, furthermore, six branches (anafim): creation ex 
nihilo, the superiority of Moses as a prophet, immutability of 
the Torah, guarantee of immortality through the observance 
of any one commandment, resurrection of the dead, and the 
coming of the Messiah. Although it is proper that every Jew 
accept these branches, and although their denial makes him 
a sinner, it does not make him a heretic. Albo also criticizes 
the opinions of his predecessors concerning principles of Ju- 
daism. Sefer ha-Ikkarim is divided into four treatises. The first 
deals with the general principles of laws, the three ikkarim, 
and how a genuine divine law can be distinguished from a 
spurious one; each of the other three treatises is devoted to 
an exposition of a basic principle and of the principles de- 
rived from it. In his preliminary discussion (Ikkarim, 1:7f.) 
Albo distinguishes three kinds of law: natural, conventional, 
and divine. Natural law is the same for all persons, times, and 
places; conventional law is ordered by a wise man in accord 
with reason; divine law is given by God through a prophet. 
It is only divine law that can lead man to true happiness and 
immortality. Albo's work contains explicit and implicit po- 
lemics against Christianity (for example 3:25), which are very 
likely the result of his participation in the debates at Tortosa 
and San Mateo (1413-14). 


Shem Tov Family, Abraham Shalom, and Isaac Arama 

The tension of the age is well illustrated by the Shem Tov 
family. Shem Tov b. Joseph *Ibn Shem Tov (c. 1380-1441), a 
kabbalist and opponent of Greek philosophy, attacked in his 
Sefer ha-Emunot, not only such extreme rationalists as Al- 
balag and Levi ben Gershom, but even more fiercely Maimo- 
nides himself. His son Joseph b. Shem Tov *Ibn Shem Tov (d. 
c. 1480), who greatly admired Aristotle and Maimonides, tried 
to rehabilitate philosophy by improving its rapport with reli- 
gious Orthodoxy. He attempted to show that Aristotle really 
believed in individual providence, and that when Aristotle 
stated that man’s happiness comes through contemplation, 
he had in mind only happiness in this world, leaving room 
for happiness in the next dependent on the observance of 
the Torah. Shem Tov b. Joseph *Ibn Shem Tov, who bore the 
same name as his grandfather, continued his father’s philo- 
sophical interest in a commentary on Maimonides’ Guide 
(composed 1488), in which he defends Maimonides against 
the attacks of Crescas. His contemporary, Abraham *Sha- 
lom, in his work Neveh Shalom, also defended Maimonides 
against Crescas. Isaac b. Moses *Arama (1420-1494) wrote a 
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philosophic-homiletical commentary on the Pentateuch, en- 
titled Akedat Yizhak. 


Isaac and Judah Abrabanel 

The last Jewish philosopher in Spain was the statesman Isaac 
*Abrabanel (1437-1508), who went into exile with his fellow 
Jews in 1492. He admired Maimonides greatly (he wrote a 
commentary on the Guide); nevertheless he opposed the 
rationalistic interpretation of Judaism. Thus he held, for ex- 
ample, that prophecy was caused by God Himself, not by 
the active intellect. His attitude also emerges in his work Rosh 
Amanah, in which he defends Maimonides’ 13 principles 
with great subtlety against all those who had taken issue with 
them; but in the end he states that only the commandments of 
the Torah count. Abrabanel’s account of history and political 
life was novel. In his commentary on the beginning of Gen- 
esis he held that God willed that man be satisfied with what 
nature provides and concentrate on cultivation of his spirit. 
However, men were dissatisfied and produced civilizations 
to gain further possessions. These civilizations distracted 
them from their true goal. Abrabanel had a similar attitude 
toward the state. Man’s condition, as ordained by God, was 
to live in loose associations, but as man’s desires increased, 
he organized states. States are evil in themselves, since they 
detract man from his true goal. After the expulsion of the Jews 
from Spain, Jewish philosophy continued in Italy, where it 
had begun in the 13" century. Abrabanel, in fact, wrote 
his most important works in Italy. His son Judah *Abraba- 
nel, known as Leone Ebreo (c. 1460-after 1523), under the 
influence of Renaissance Platonism, wrote a general philo- 
sophic work entitled Dialoghi di Amore (“Dialogues of Love”). 
Earlier, an Italian Jew, *Judah b. Jehiel (Messer Leon; 15*® 
century), had written a work on rhetoric in Hebrew, which 
drew on Aristotle, Cicero, and Quintillian. He also wrote on 
logic. 


Elijah Delmedigo 

Elijah *Delmedigo (c. 1460-1497), born in Crete, lived for a 
time in Italy, where he exchanged views with Christian Pla- 
tonists. He had lectured at the University of Padua, and at 
the request of *Pico della Mirandola he translated works by 
Averroes from Hebrew into Latin. He also wrote independent 
works on philosophic topics, including Behinat ha-Dat (“The 
Examination of Religion”), a work based on a treatise by Aver- 
roes, in which he investigated the relation of philosophy and 
religion. Like Averroes, he held that the masses must accept 
Scripture literally, while philosophers may interpret it. How- 
ever, he denied philosophers the right to interpret the basic 
principles of Judaism. Like the Latin Averroists, he envisaged 
religion and philosophy as independent disciplines that may 
be mutually contradictory. If this should happen, the phi- 
losopher must accept the teachings of religion. He modified 
this position by maintaining that it is permissible to interpret 
philosophically doctrines which do not affect a basic princi- 
ple and by affirming that, in fact, basic principles do not con- 
flict with reason. 
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Joseph Delmedigo 

Joseph Solomon *Delmedigo (1591-1655), a descendant of 
Elijah, was influenced by the theories of Galileo; but he did 
not free himself completely from certain medieval notions. 
He accepted the heliocentric theory of the universe and also 
denied that there is any distinction between the celestial and 
terrestrial realm. He criticized the Aristotelian notion of form, 
holding that material substance and its qualities are adequate 
to explain the world. He also rejected the Aristotelian notion 
that incorporeal movers of the spheres exist. His conception 
of the soul follows the Platonic notion that the soul is a sub- 
stance joined to the body, and his view of the active intellect 
follows Aquinas’ view that it is located within the individual 
human soul. In addition to defending these philosophic views, 
Delmedigo also defended the Kabbalah, though he mocked 
its superstitions. 


Influences on Christian Thought 

Two Jewish philosophers, Gabirol and Maimonides, influ- 
enced Christian thought extensively through Latin trans- 
lations of their major works. Gabirol’s Mekor Hayyim was 
translated into Latin as Fons Vitae in the middle of the 12" 
century; Maimonides’ Guide was translated as Dux (Director) 
Neutrorum (Dubitantium, Perplexorum) about a century later. 
Gabirol’s Fons Vitae, together with the writings of Augustine 
and of Islamic philosophers, molded the Neoplatonic compo- 
nent of Christian scholastic thought. *William of Auvergne, 
while disagreeing with some of his views, described Gabirol 
as “one of the noblest of all philosophers,’ and he identified 
Gabirol’s (divine) will with the Christian logos. Gabirol is 
also considered a proponent of the doctrine of the multiplic- 
ity of forms, according to which several substantial forms ex- 
ist within a given substance. However, by far the best known 
of Gabirol’s teachings was his notion that spiritual substances 
(the angels and the human soul), no less than corporeal sub- 
stances, are composed of matter and form. This doctrine be- 
came the subject of a lively debate among scholastics. Among 
those who accepted Gabirol’s view were *Alexander of Hales, 
Bonaventure, and *Duns Scotus; among those who rejected it 
were *Albertus Magnus and Thomas *Aquinas. In general the 
Franciscans accepted this doctrine, the Dominicans rejected 
it. Among Christian scholastics who were influenced by Mai- 
monides were Alexander of Hales, William of Auvergne, Al- 
bertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, Meister *Eckhart, and Duns 
Scotus. Aquinas, for example, was influenced by Maimonides 
in his account of the relation of faith and reason, in his proofs 
for the existence of God, and in his opinion that the creation 
of the world in time cannot be demonstrated by philosophic 
arguments. However, he polemicized against Maimonides’ 
opinion that all essential attributes applied to God must be 
understood as negations, against his description of the celes- 
tial movers, and against his identifying angels with the incor- 
poreal intelligences. 


Christian Scholastic Influences on Jewish Thought 
Islamic philosophy and its Greek antecedents provided the 
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foundations for medieval Jewish philosophy during its two 
phases. There were also Christian scholastic influences on 
Jewish philosophers who knew Latin: for example, Hillel b. 
Samuel was influenced by Aquinas and Albalag, by the Latin 
Averroists. But even those Jewish philosophers who did not 
know Latin had, in time, access to scholastic thought through 
Hebrew translations. As was to be expected, the works trans- 
lated dealt with philosophical rather than theological topics. 
Among the scholastics from whose works translations were 
made were Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, Aegidius 
Romanus, Peter of Spain, and William of Ockham. Among the 
translators were Judah *Romano, Elijah *Habillo, and Abra- 
ham Shalom. S. Pines has advanced the view that, while Jewish 
philosophers do not cite works by late medieval scholastics, 
they were familiar with the problems they discussed. He has 
argued that physical and metaphysical notions of Duns Sco- 
tus, Buridan, Oresme, Albert of Saxony, and William of Ock- 
ham influenced Jedaiah ha-Penini Bedersi, Levi b. Gershom, 
Joseph ibn Kaspi and Hasdai Crescas (S. Pines, Scholasticism 
after Thomas Aquinas and the Teachings of Hasdai Crescas and 
his Predecessors, 1967). 


MODERN PERIOD 


Introduction 

Modern Jewish philosophy shared with Hellenistic and medi- 
eval Jewish philosophy a concern for relating general philoso- 
phy to Judaism, and it discussed some of the same problems 
that had been discussed in earlier Jewish philosophy; but, at 
the same time, it differed from Hellenistic and medieval Jewish 
philosophy in several respects. For one thing it differed in its 
conception of Jewish tradition. For Hellenistic and medieval 
Jewish philosophers, Judaism, with its Oral and Written Law, 
was the revealed word of God which was binding in its totality 
for all times. While there were modern Jewish thinkers who 
accepted the traditional position, most of them considered 
Judaism a creation of human thought, intuition, or feeling, 
which had developed in history and, which, while containing a 
perennial core, also contained parts which could be discarded 
in modern times. Then again, it differed in its conception of 
science and philosophy. Hellenistic and medieval Jewish phi- 
losophers accepted the notion of a geocentric universe with a 
sharp distinction between its terrestrial and celestial parts - a 
universe that manifests design and purpose. Modern Jewish 
philosophers accepted the notion of a heliocentric universe 
with no distinction between its terrestrial and celestial parts, a 
universe governed by the necessary laws of nature. Moreover, 
pre-modern Jewish thinkers saw no sharp distinction between 
science and philosophy, had strong metaphysical interests, and 
emphasized that the development of the human mind was the 
purpose of human life and morality was only a prerequisite for 
the fulfillment of this goal. Modern Jewish philosophers saw 
science as distinct from philosophy, and while those follow- 
ing the idealist tradition retained metaphysical interests and 
emphasized the primacy of intellectual cognition, there were 
many who denied the possibility (or at least the importance) 
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sad, withdrawn, and unhappy.’ Her pictures of movie stars and 
celebrities caught off guard resulted in memorable images: a 
slouchy Dietrich in a recording studio, Paul *Newman glued to 
a lecture at the Actors Studio, a 50-plus Joan Crawford in the 
nude, all shot in black and white. These photographs changed 
the nature of Hollywood photography from formal to informal 
and set the tone for the celebrity photos now common. 

During that period, Arnold also photographed the first 
five minutes of a baby’s life for Life magazine. “I photographed 
birth around the world, the last place Tibet. I photographed 
more deliveries than most doctors have delivered babies.” She 
said the personal tragedy of losing a child had led her to this 
subject. “The only way I could lay that pain to rest was by go- 
ing to the source.” 

Arnold became best known for her intimate photographs 
of Monroe on the set of the 1961 film The Misfits, which was 
written for her by her husband Arthur *Miller. The photo- 
graphs, preserved in more than 200 contact sheets, are con- 
sidered classics both for the photography and the emotion 
portrayed between Monroe and her husband. Arnold also 
photographed Malcolm X in Harlem in the early 1950s, seedy 
life in pre-Castro Cuba, and the dreadful life inside an insane 
asylum in Haiti. She additionally took candid shots of Senator 
Joseph R. McCarthy and Roy Cohn in their hearing room in 
1954 as well as stark images of Khrushchev’s Soviet Union. She 
was one of the first photojournalists to work in color, and she 
made lavish images of mainland China in the 1970s. 

In 1962, Arnold moved to London to enroll her son at the 
boarding school where her husband had studied. The marriage 
fell apart, and Arnold lived in London and continued to pho- 
tograph in places mostly closed to the rest of the world. She 
published 12 books and her work is included in most major 
museum collections. Her many honors include the Lifetime 
Achievement Award from the American Society of Magazine 
Photographers in 1980. In 1995, she was made a fellow of the 
Royal Photographic Society and was elected Master Photog- 
rapher, the world’s most prestigious photographic honor, by 
New York’s International Center of Photography. 


[Stewart Kampel (274 ed.)] 


ARNOLD, PAULA (1885-1968), Israeli columnist. Born 
in Vienna, the daughter of Leon *Kellner, Arnold taught at 
girls’ high schools until 1933, when she settled in Palestine. 
She wrote Austria of the Austrians (1914) and translated nov- 
els and plays into German. For the centenary of the birth of 
Theodor *Herzl (1960), she prepared an English translation 
of his Altneuland (“Old-New Land”) which was published in 
Israel in that year. She also wrote Birds of Israel (1962) and pub- 
lished Israel Nature Notes (1965), a selection of articles written 
for the Jerusalem Post. 


ARNON (Heb. 7iI78; Ar. al-Mawjib), river in Transjordan hav- 
ing its source east of the al-Karak region and flowing south 
to north, then turning west for an overall distance of 50 mi. 
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(80 km.). After the Jordan, it is one of the longest water courses 
in the Erez Israel region. In its lower course it runs through a 
steep narrow valley and empties into the Dead Sea through a 
gateway 44 yd. (40 m.) wide of red and rose-colored layers of 
sandstone. The volume of its waters fluctuates considerably be- 
tween the rainy season and the summer and autumn months; 
however, it is one of a few rivers in Israel that contains water all 
through the year. The average is estimated at 2 cu. m. per sec- 
ond, but due to the steepness of its banks they have so far not 
been exploited. When the Israelites reached the eastern side 
of the Jordan in the period of the Exodus, the Arnon marked 
the boundary between *Moab and the *Amorites (Num. 22:36). 
The Amorites had previously wrested the northern area from 
the Moabites (ibid. 21:13-15, 24-29). In their war against the 
Amorites, Moses and the Israelites had to cross the upper 
reaches of the Arnon (Deut. 2:24); they conquered the terri- 
tory lying north of it up to the *Jabbok. This area was allotted 
by Moses (later confirmed by Joshua) to the tribe of *Reuben 
(Deut. 3:8, 12, 16; Josh. 12:1-2; 13:9, 16; Judg. 11:18, 26), mak- 
ing the Arnon its border with Moab. The border and the fort 
over the ravine were dominated by the city of *Aroer (Deut. 
2:36; 3:12; 4:48; Josh. 12:2; 13:9, 16). In the ninth century B.c.£. 
Mesha, king of Moab, recovered part of the lands north of the 
Arnon, and in his inscription (line 26), speaks of the roads 
(mesillot) which he built across it. Moab, in fact, never ac- 
cepted the Arnon as its northern border, although Jephthah 
describes it as the established northern frontier of Moab in 
his message to the Ammonite king (Judg. 11:26). The region 
north of the Arnon was conquered by Hazael of Damascus, 
from Jehu, and finally annexed by Tiglath-Pileser 111 of Assyria 
in 733 B.C.E. Both Isaiah (16:2) and Jeremiah (48:20) mention 
the Arnon in connection with Moab. The fords of the Arnon, 
referred to by Isaiah (16:2 — Mesha’s mesillot), constituted an 
important link in the King’s Highway connecting Elath with 
Damascus by way of Transjordan (Num. 20:17; 21:22; cf. 20:19). 
In Hasmonean times, when first John Hyrcanus and then Al- 
exander Yannai subdued this region, the Arnon formed the 
border between their kingdoms and the *Nabateans (Jos., Ant., 
13:254—-55, 397). A legion stationed at “Castra Arnonensia” in 
Roman times guarded the road from Elath to Bozrah where 
it crossed the Arnon Valley. The Arab geographer al-Idrisi 
speaks enthusiastically of the wildlife in the neighborhood of 
the Arnon ravine and of the abundance of fish in its waters. 
Rabbinic sources include the fords of the Arnon among the 
places at the sight of which the blessing “Blessed be He who 
performed miracles to our forefathers at this place” must be 
pronounced, and at the same time they describe the fantastic 
nature of these miracles performed in Moses’ time (Ber. 54b; 
Tanh. B., Num. 127). An ancient road probably built by Mesha, 
king of Moab, which connected the southern parts of Moab 
to northern Moab, was discovered near the river. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: EM; Press, Erez, 1 (1951), 38-39; G.A. Smith, 
Historical Geography of the Holy Land (1931°°), 557ff.; Aharoni, Land, 
index; Ginzberg, Legends, 3 (1954), 337 ff. Abel, Geog, 1 (1933), 177 
487-9. 
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of metaphysics, emphasizing instead the study of ethics and 
the centrality of proper conduct for attaining the goal of hu- 
man life. It can readily be seen that it was easier to reconcile 
pre-modern philosophy with Jewish teachings than modern 
philosophy. The Enlightenment and the Emancipation also 
had a significant impact on modern Jewish thought. For ex- 
ample, the Enlightenment notion of a religion of reason which, 
consisting of rational beliefs and practices, was addressed to 
all men, was adopted by a number of Jewish philosophers of 
the modern period. Some, Mendelssohn for example, accepted 
this notion and investigated to what extent historical Judaism 
was identical with the religion of reason and to what extent 
different. Others, such as Hermann Cohen, went so far as to 
maintain that Judaism was the ideal embodiment of the reli- 
gion of reason. The process of secularization initiated by the 
Enlightenment also had its impact on Jewish thought. While 
modern Jewish philosophy was still largely a religious philos- 
ophy, there arose Jewish thinkers who attempted to formulate 
secular philosophies of Judaism, and for whom Judaism was 
a culture or a social philosophy rather than a religious tradi- 
tion (see also *Haskalah). 

The impact of the Emancipation was felt in Western 
rather than in Eastern Europe, for in the East the Jewish com- 
munity retained its social (even its political) identity into the 
20" century. The progressive political and social emancipation 
of the Jews posed special problems for Jewish thinkers, one of 
these being the nature of the Jewish group. While pre-mod- 
ern Jewish thinkers had no difficulty in accepting the notion 
that the Jews were a people, many modern Jewish thinkers 
considered Judaism a religion and the Jews a religious society 
(Religionsgemeinschaft), thereby emphasizing that only their 
religion distinguished Jews from other citizens. The Emanci- 
pation also influenced the concept of the Messiah. Whereas 
in classical Jewish thought the Messiah was a king from the 
House of David who would bring the Jews back to their own 
land, most modern Jewish thinkers gave up the belief in a per- 
sonal Messiah, speaking instead of messianic times when all 
mankind would be united in justice and righteousness. 

Another factor that influenced modern Jewish philoso- 
phy was the emergence of distinct religious groups within 
Judaism. While in former times, too, there were different 
groups within Judaism, e.g., Sadducees and Pharisees, and 
Rabbanites and Karaites, Jewish philosophy for the most part 
moved within the mainstream of classical rabbinic tradition. 
However, in the 19 century there developed three distinct 
groups within Judaism, each of which had its philosophers. 
*Neo-Orthodoxy upheld the classical formulation of Judaism 
but attempted to make modern culture relevant to Jewish con- 
cerns. The positive-historical school (which was to become 
in the United States in the 20" century the *Conservative 
movement) was committed to classical Jewish tradition but at 
the same time studied Judaism from a historical-critical per- 
spective, maintaining that Judaism was subject to evolution- 
ary development. Liberal (*Reform) Judaism was committed 
to a program of change, holding that the core of Judaism was 
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ethics (ethical monotheism) and that ritual was subject to ab- 
rogation and change. 

One further factor was the rise of modern antisemitism. 
In the case of some Jewish thinkers (Hermann Cohen is a no- 
table example) it was antisemitism that aroused their inter- 
est in Jewish thought. Antisemitism also produced in certain 
thinkers a despair of the promise of emancipation, which, to- 
gether with the emergence of modern nationalism and classi- 
cal Jewish messianic expectations, produced Zionism which 
advocated the reestablishment of a Jewish state, preferably 
in Erez Israel. In its philosophic component modern Jewish 
thought followed the main currents of modern and contempo- 
rary Western philosophy, rationalism, Kantianism, idealism, 
existentialism, and pragmatism. There were also influences 
derived from British empiricism and positivism. Whereas me- 
dieval Jewish philosophy consisted of movements which had a 
certain continuity and structure, modern Jewish thought rep- 
resents mainly the efforts of individual thinkers. In Western 
Europe the language of Jewish philosophy was the language 
of the country in which the philosopher lived, while in East- 
ern Europe its language was largely Hebrew. 


Spinoza 

Baruch (Benedict) *Spinoza (1632-1677) has sometimes been 
described as the first modern Jewish philosopher, but he can- 
not be considered part of the mainstream of the Jewish philo- 
sophic tradition. When in his Theologico-Political Treatise he 
set out to separate philosophy from religion (Introd., ch. 7, 
14), he denied the possibility of a religious philosophy of any 
kind. Moreover, the pantheistic system of his Ethics, with its 
identity of God and nature, cannot be said to be in harmony 
with Jewish beliefs. Nevertheless, there are good reasons for 
including him in an account of Jewish philosophy: his ideas 
were influenced by medieval Jewish philosophers, particularly 
Maimonides and Crescas; he polemicized against the medi- 
eval understanding of such ideas as prophecy and miracles; 
modern Jewish philosophers discussed his ideas (pro and 
con); and his biblical criticism became one of the founda- 
tions of the liberal interpretation of Judaism to which many 
modern Jewish philosophers subscribed. From his medieval 
predecessors Spinoza accepted the distinction between a 
philosophic elite which can understand through reason and 
the masses which can understand only through imagination. 
Spinoza wrote his Ethics for philosophers, its object being to 
show that the good life and human happiness can be attained 
through reason without recourse to historical religion. (In the 
five parts of the Ethics he discusses God (1), mind (2), pas- 
sions (3, 4), and human freedom (5).) Spinoza rejects the no- 
tion of a personal God who acts by will and design. Instead, 
God is an impersonal being who acts out of the necessity of 
His (Spinoza often retains theistic language) own nature and 
determines everything through His infinite power. God pos- 
sesses an infinity of attributes, of which thought and exten- 
sion are known to man; He also possesses modes. Everything 
that exists appears to be an aspect of God. The world and man 
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lack any purpose other than to function in accordance with 
their necessary causes. Man also lacks free will. The greatest 
obstacle to the good life is enslavement to the passions, but 
man can free himself from this enslavement by understand- 
ing and controlling the passions. Philosophic understanding 
is the goal of human life, and Spinoza describes its highest 
form as “the intellectual love of the mind toward God.’ In his 
Theologico-Political Treatise Spinoza manifests a twofold in- 
terest in religion. He attempts, on the one hand, to show that 
philosophy is independent of religion, and, on the other, to 
show the ruler that he may enforce religious practices while 
granting the philosopher the freedom to philosophize. To 
show philosophy’s freedom from religion, Spinoza develops a 
new method for interpreting the Bible. Holding that the Bible 
is ahuman document composed by different authors, at dif- 
ferent times, and under different circumstances (a critical 
view he attributes to Abraham ibn Ezra), he maintains that 
it must be interpreted in accordance with ordinary canons of 
historical and literary exegesis. The new method brings him 
to the conclusion that the Bible is intellectually rather naive (a 
product of the imagination rather than of reason), so that one 
should not expect to find any philosophical profundities in it. 
In spite of this evaluation, Spinoza does not reject the Bible 
altogether. While he held that the biblical religions had sunk 
to the level of superstition, and while he maintained that most 
of the biblical precepts could be discarded, he also stated that 
the Bible contains a viable core useful for the instruction of the 
masses. The Bible in its noblest core teaches “obedience to God 
in the singleness of heart and the practice of justice and char- 
ity” The Bible also contains seven dogmas of universal faith - 
God’s existence, unity, omnipresence, power and will, man’s 
obligation to worship God, salvation, and repentance — belief 
in which leads the masses to proper actions. While some of 
the dogmas reflect philosophic notions discussed in the Eth- 
ics, Spinoza presents them in the Treatise as products of the 
imagination. Spinoza applies his critical method primarily to 
the Hebrew Bible, but it can be applied to Christian Scripture 
as well. It appears that he considered Christianity a better em- 
bodiment than Judaism of the purified biblical religions which 
he favored. Jewish ceremonial law, political in its function, lost 
its validity with the destruction of the Jewish kingdom and 
hence was no longer obligatory. In passing he envisages the 
possibility that under the right conditions the Jews may once 
again establish their state. 


Moses Mendelssohn 

Moses *Mendelssohn (1729-1786), champion of Jewish eman- 
cipation, translator of the Pentateuch into German, and bib- 
lical commentator, is generally considered the first Jewish 
philosopher of the modern period. Born in Dessau, where he 
was trained in traditional Jewish learning, he came to Ber- 
lin in 1743 and there acquired, through private study, knowl- 
edge of classical and modern languages, mathematics, and 
modern philosophy. His traditional training provided him 
with extensive familiarity with the medieval Jewish philoso- 
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phers (whom he cites in his writings), and his modern train- 
ing acquainted him with the thought of Locke, Leibniz, and 
Christian Wolff. As philosopher, Mendelssohn followed the 
pre-Kantian German Enlightenment, sharing with it the con- 
viction that metaphysical knowledge is possible. He wrote on 
metaphysics, psychology, aesthetics, and also literary criticism. 
His main philosophical works were Phaedon (patterned after 
Plato’ dialogue of the same name; 1767) and Morgenstunden 
(1785). In the former work he offered arguments for the im- 
mortality of the soul, and in the latter he discussed proofs for 
the existence of God. 

Mendelssohn might never have presented his views on 
Judaism had it not been for the challenge of the Swiss theo- 
logian Johann Kaspar Lavater. In 1769 Lavater published his 
German translation of Charles Bonnet’s La Palingénésie phi- 
losophique under the title Untersuchung der Beweise fuer das 
Christenthum, and in his introduction he challenged Men- 
delssohn to refute Bonnet’s arguments or accept Christianity. 
Mendelssohn, who was not given to polemics, reluctantly ac- 
cepted the challenge and in his reply professed his unshakable 
belief in Judaism and pointed out that Judaism tolerantly held 
that salvation is possible for all men, while Christianity limited 
salvation to its adherents. Mendelssohn presented his views 
on religion and Judaism more fully in his Jerusalem (1783), a 
work influenced by Spinoza’s Theologico-Political Treatise. Like 
Spinoza, Mendelssohn (in the first part of the work) advocated 
the separation of state and church, holding that, while both 
contribute to human happiness, the state governs man’s rela- 
tion to his fellow man and the church man’s relation to God. 
Ideally, the state should govern by educating its citizens, but 
practically it must compel them to obey the laws. The church 
should not possess secular power or own property and should 
promote its teachings only through instruction and admoni- 
tion. Religion is a personal matter, and both state and church 
must guarantee freedom of conscience. In the second part of 
Jerusalem, Mendelssohn discusses the nature of religion and 
Judaism. Religion, for him, is the Enlightenment religion of 
reason which consists of rational and moral truths discover- 
able by all men. It is inconceivable to Mendelssohn that a be- 
nevolent God should restrict salvation to the adherents of a 
particular historical religion; salvation must be available to 
all men. Judaism, then, is not a revealed religion but revealed 
legislation. Insofar as it is a religion it is the religion of reason. 
However, whereas Spinoza had held that Jewish law had lost 
its validity with the cessation of the Jewish kingdom, Men- 
delssohn maintained that it was still binding for Jews; what 
has changed since the destruction of the Temple and the an- 
cient Jewish state is only Jewish law’s political enforceability, 
not its inherent divine authority. If there were to be changes, 
only a new revelation from God could make them. It is the 
purpose of Jewish law to preserve pure religious concepts free 
from idolatry, and it still fulfills this purpose in the modern 
world. It also serves to keep the Jewish community together. 
The Law compels man to action but also stimulates him to 
contemplation. Judaism consists of three parts: religious truths 
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about God, His rule, and His providence, addressed to man’s 
reason (but these are not presented as compelled beliefs); his- 
torical truths disclosing the purposes of the Jew’s existence; 
and laws, precepts, commandments, and rules of conduct, the 
observance of which will bring happiness to individual Jews 
as well as to the Jewish community as a whole. 


Kant, Schelling, Hegel 

The two most important general philosophic influences on 
i9'*- and (to some extent) 20''-century Jewish thought were 
the critical philosophy of *Kant and the idealistic philoso- 
phies of *Schelling and *Hegel. Kant was important for his 
denial of speculative metaphysics; for his sharp distinction 
between theoretical and practical (moral) philosophy; for 
making God, freedom, and immortality postulates of practi- 
cal reason; for his account of duty, the categorical imperative, 
and the autonomy of the will; and for closely connecting eth- 
ics and religion. The idealist philosophers were important for 
affirming the spiritual nature of all reality and for their no- 
tion that history presents the progressive self-realization of 
spirit. Jewish philosophers used these philosophies in vary- 
ing ways and combinations, holding that Judaism is the best 
embodiment of the religion of reason (Kant) or the religion 
of spirit (idealists). 


Solomon Formstecher 

Solomon *Formstecher (1808-1889), rabbi and leader of the 
Reform movement, developed his philosophy in Die Religion 
des Geistes (1841), a work combining idealist philosophy with 
a special concern for ethics. From Schelling he accepted the 
notion of a world soul which is manifest in the phenomena of 
nature; but, whereas for Schelling the world soul was bound to 
nature, Formstecher emphasized its transcendence and iden- 
tified it with God. However, there is another manifestation of 
the world soul, and that is spirit, whose main characteristics 
are self-consciousness and freedom. When spirit becomes 
conscious of nature it produces physics; when it becomes con- 
scious of itself it produces logic. There exists an ideal for spirit 
in each realm: aesthetic contemplation in nature; moral action 
in the realm of spirit. Corresponding to the two realms there 
are two forms of religion: the religion of nature, which consid- 
ers the world as containing divine forces or which identifies 
nature with God; the religion of the spirit, which considers 
God as transcendent. There are also two corresponding goals 
for human life: for religion of nature it is to become one with 
God; for religion of the spirit it is to become like Him through 
moral actions. Historically, paganism embodied the religion 
of nature, Judaism, the religion of spirit. There exist two kinds 
of revelation: prehistoric revelation which consists of the ideal 
that spirit can attain, and historical revelation which is the 
gradual attainment of this ideal. Historical revelation occurs 
in natural religion as well as in the religion of the spirit; but 
in natural religion it comes to an end with the cognition of a 
God bound to nature, while in spiritual religion it tends to- 
ward the cognition of the transcendent God. The religion of 
the spirit is identical with absolute truth. (Formstecher does 
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not succeed very well in harmonizing the idealist notion that 
mans final goal is understanding, with his emphasis on eth- 
ics.) The religion of the spirit is the religion of the Jews, but 
it had a historical development. Since Judaism developed in 
a pagan world, the religion of the spirit had to be the religion 
of a specific people. However, as Judaism progressed from 
objectivity to subjectivity (which consisted in the spirit’s be- 
coming more and more conscious of itself), it gained greater 
universalism. This occurred at first through the destruction of 
Jewish national life. However, since the world was still hostile, 
Judaism had to maintain its identity, but now as a theocracy 
of law. Formstecher maintained that the process of becom- 
ing more and more universal was about to come to an end in 
the modern world which was marked by the emancipation 
of the Jews, and the absolute truth of spiritual religion was 
about to emerge. 

But spiritual religion also had to penetrate natural reli- 
gion, and this occurred through Christianity and Islam. Since 
Christianity addressed itself to the pagan world, it combined 
the religion of the spirit with the thought of paganism. The 
history of Christianity is the struggle between Jewish and pa- 
gan elements. As Christianity developed historically, it freed 
itself more and more from its pagan elements. Since Chris- 
tianity, even in the modern world, has not completely freed 
itself from these accretions, there is still room for Judaism as 
a separate religion. However, both religions strive toward the 
realization of the religion of the spirit. Judaism can prepare 
itself by stripping itself of its particularistic elements and its 
ceremonial law. 


Samuel Hirsch 

Samuel *Hirsch (1815-1889), rabbi and Reform leader, pre- 
sented his views in Die Religionsphilosophie der Juden (1842), 
a work influenced by Hegel. Hirsch considered it the task of 
philosophy to transform the content of religious consciousness 
into the content of spirit (mind), and for him religious and 
philosophic truth are identical. Central to Hirsch’s thought is 
the notion of freedom. Man, by understanding himself as an 
“T’ standing over against nature, becomes aware of his free- 
dom. However, this freedom is abstract and must be given 
content. One such content is natural freedom, his ability to 
do whatever he desires. Hegel held that abstract and natural 
freedom were in conflict and that this conflict was ingrained 
in man. Not so Hirsch. He tried to preserve abstract free- 
dom for man by holding that alternate courses of action are 
open to him. Man may sacrifice his freedom to nature, or he 
may control nature by means of his freedom. These courses 
of action have as their concomitants two kinds of awareness 
of God. According to both, God is the giver of freedom, but 
according to the first view nature becomes the divine prin- 
ciple; according to the second view God transcends nature. 
Understanding nature as divine produces paganism; under- 
standing God as transcendental produces Judaism. Hirsch 
now analyzes the history of religion in a manner reminiscent 
of Formstecher. But whereas for Formstecher, paganism, be- 
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ing the partial recognition of spirit, has some redeeming fea- 
tures, for Hirsch, it does not. Whatever development pagan- 
ism has, it is only to show its nothingness. Judaism also had a 
development, but only because it originated in a pagan world 
(Abraham lived in that world); but once it had become free by 
recognizing that the true nature of religion is moral freedom, 
no further development was necessary. In early times Judaism 
required prophecy and miracles to show that God is master 
of nature; but once the threat of paganism had passed these 
were no longer necessary. The only miracle still apparent is the 
continuous existence of the Jewish people. There is, however, a 
kind of development in Judaism, for once one has discovered 
the truth of ethical freedom for oneself one wants to spread 
it to others. This Judaism attains, not by missionizing but by 
bearing witness to its faith. There existed, however, a tendency 
to bring Jewish beliefs to the pagan world in an active fash- 
ion, and Jesus made this his task. Jesus still moved within the 
world of Judaism, but a break came with Paul. When Paul for- 
mulated a doctrine of original sin and redemption through 
Jesus, Christianity severed its ties with Judaism. Only when 
the work of Paul is undone will Christianity be able to fulfill 
its true mission. When Christianity reaches that stage it will 
be essentially identical with Judaism. However, even in mes- 
sianic times, when Israel will become one with all mankind, 
it will retain a structure of its own. 


Nachman Krochmal 

Nachman *Krochmal (1785-1840), a representative of the East 
European Haskalah, presented his philosophy in his posthu- 
mously published (1851) Hebrew work Moreh Nevukhei ha- 
Zeman (“Guide of the Perplexed of the Time”). In this work 
Krochmal does not present his views in any great detail, and 
a good portion of the work is devoted to an analysis of Jewish 
history and literature, but his thought may be gathered from 
the introductory chapters (1-8) and from his discussion of 
the philosophy of Abraham ibn Ezra (ch. 17). Krochmal was 
influenced by German idealism, but scholars have debated 
whether the primary influence was Hegel or Schelling. He dif- 
fered from Formstecher and Hirsch by emphasizing the spec- 
ulative rather than the ethical content of religion, and he also 
differed from them in not accepting the distinction between 
nature and spirit, and between the religion of nature and the 
religion of spirit. For Krochmal all religions are concerned 
with the self-realization of human consciousness and all re- 
ligions accept a belief in spiritual powers. Even the idolator 
does not worship the physical likeness but the spiritual power 
it represents. All religions are religions of the spirit and they 
differ only in degree. Yet there is a distinction between Juda- 
ism and other religions: Judaism is concerned with infinite 
“absolute spirit” (Krochmal’s term is “the absolute spiritual”), 
while other religions are only concerned with finite spiritual 
powers. Krochmal affirms the identity of religious and philo- 
sophical truth, the only difference between them being that 
religion presents this truth in the form of representation, while 
philosophy presents it in conceptual form. There is, however, a 
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distinction between Judaism and the other religions: Judaism 
had an awareness of absolute spirit from its beginnings, while 
the other religions were only aware of partial spiritual powers. 
Judaism underwent development; but this development was 
only a progression from a representational understanding of 
the absolute spirit to a conceptual understanding of it. The 
world for Krochmal is a world of spirit, and even inanimate 
nature is only a concretization of spirit. Since all existence is 
spirit, and since true existence can only belong to absolute 
spirit, i.e., God, the world is said to exist in God. This gives a 
decidedly pantheistic complexion to Krochmal’s thought. He 
mitigates it somewhat by affirming that the world is descended 
(emanated) from God. This descent is the true meaning of the 
biblical account of creation. God creates the world by limiting 
Himself, thereby separating Himself from the world; neverthe- 
less, His being, as has been noted, still permeates the world. 
The act of divine self-limitation appears to be a spontaneous 
act. Krochmal also interprets prophecy within the framework 
of his thought. Prophecy is the connecting of the human spirit 
with the divine and it can exist in all men; those in whom the 
connection exists strongly become prophets in actuality. The 
prophets also have the ability to predict the future, but they 
can only predict the future close to their own time. Thus Kro- 
chmal denies that the second part of Isaiah was written by 
the same prophet as the first; the author of the first was too 
far removed in time from the events described in the second 
part. He also professes a belief in miracles in the sense of di- 
rect divine intervention, but how this can be reconciled with 
the rest of his philosophy is not too clear. 

Corresponding to his general philosophy, Krochmal also 
develops a philosophy of history. Each of the historical na- 
tions is subject to a spiritual power which determines its his- 
tory and its culture. The gods in which each nation believes 
are an embodiment of this spiritual principle. Each nation 
undergoes a three-stage development: growth, maturity, and 
decline. Decline sets in when desire for luxury and power in- 
creases. Once a nation has declined, it ceases to exist and an- 
other nation comes to the fore. The accomplishments of the 
nation which has ceased to exist are often absorbed by the na- 
tion which takes its place (for example, the accomplishments 
of Greece by Rome); however, the Jewish nation manifests 
the triad - growth, maturity, and decline - it is the eternal 
people, exempt from extinction. Once a triadic period has 
come to an end a new one begins. Israel is exempt from the 
fate of other nations, because it had a belief in absolute spirit 
from the beginning. This belief makes Israel the teacher of all 
mankind and this is Israel’s mission in the world. The spirit 
of the Jewish people flows from absolute spirit, and it is said 
that God dwells in Israel and that God’s spirit rests on Israel. 
Krochmal divides Jewish history into four periods: the first 
extended from the period of the Patriarchs to the Babylonian 
Exile; the second from the Babylonian Exile to the revolt of 
Bar Kokhba; the third, which is not too clearly described, 
ended in the 17" century; and the fourth cycle was still going 
on in Krochmal’s time. 
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S.D. Luzzatto 

While Formstecher, Hirsch, and Krochmal attempted to 
harmonize idealism and Judaism, Samuel David *Luzzatto 
(1800-1865), translator of the Bible into Italian and biblical 
commentator, was an outright opponent of philosophic spec- 
ulation. He agreed with Mendelssohn that Judaism possesses 
no dogmas, but, unlike Mendelssohn, he affirmed that moral 
action leading to righteousness is the purpose of all (even the 
ritual) commandments. While he does not hold that Judaism 
lacks beliefs altogether, he considers it the function of religious 
beliefs to induce moral actions. It is conceivable to him that 
some religious beliefs may be false. Ethical activity, accord- 
ing to Luzzatto, springs from the feelings of honor and pity. In 
his Yesodei ha-Torah (“Foundations of the Torah,’ published 
posthumously in 1880) he enumerates three principles of Ju- 
daism: the feeling of pity, reward and punishment, and the 
election of Israel. The first of these is the basic principle; the 
other two have only an auxiliary function. A belief in reward 
and punishment is necessary because without it man would 
be governed by the evil part of his nature; the election of Israel 
is important for motivating Jews to ever higher ethical prac- 
tices. Luzzatto distinguishes between Judaism, which aspires 
to moral action, and “Atticism,’ which has understanding as 
its goal. He maintains that cognition of God lies beyond the 
capacities of man, but he also holds that the existence of God 
can be demonstrated philosophically. 


S.L. Steinheim 

Solomon Ludwig *Steinheim (1789-1866), physician, poet, and 
philosopher, was also an outright opponent of philosophic ra- 
tionalism. In his Offenbarung nach dem Lehrbegriff der Syna- 
gogue (4 vols., 1835-65) he defended the thesis that religious 
truth is only given through revelation. This meant to him not 
only that reason is inferior to revelation, but that when rea- 
son examines the contradictions contained within its content, 
it must recognize its own insufficiency. Revelation is not the 
product of human consciousness but comes from without, 
from God. (Steinheim does not deny that religion possesses 
cognitive content; but this content can only come through rev- 
elation, not through rational processes.) The truth of revela- 
tion is not confirmed by external signs but by reason, which 
clearly recognizes the superiority of revelation, and also that 
revelation meets human needs better than philosophy. Phi- 
losophy differs from religion in that philosophy conceives of 
all reality in terms of necessity, while religion understands it 
in terms of freedom. Corresponding to these approaches are 
two kinds of religion: natural religion which conceives of God 
as subject to the necessity of His own nature and as dependent 
on the matter on which he acts; revealed religion which un- 
derstands God as the Creator Who, unbounded by necessity, 
creates the world freely and out of nothing. Creation, accord- 
ing to Steinheim, is the first principle of revelation; other prin- 
ciples are freedom, immortality of the soul, and (very likely) 
the unity of God. Steinheim applies the two conceptions of 
religion to the historical religions: paganism is the embodi- 
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ment of natural (philosophical) religion; Judaism is the em- 
bodiment of revealed religion; and Christianity is a mixture 
of the two. As revealed religion, Judaism emphasizes, besides 
the cognitive principles mentioned before, human freedom 
and moral activity. Hence in his conclusions concerning the 
content of the Jewish religion, Steinheim differs little from 
Formstecher and Hirsch; but whereas the latter two philos- 
ophers saw Judaism grounded in reason, Steinheim sees it 
grounded in revelation. 


Moritz Lazarus 

Moritz *Lazarus (1824-1903), writer on psychology and phi- 
losophy, devoted Die Ethik des Judentums (The Ethics of Juda- 
ism; vol. 1, 1898; vol. 11, published posthumously, 1911) to the 
philosophic interpretation of Jewish ethics. The avowed pur- 
pose of the work is to use philosophy to give a structured ac- 
count of Jewish ethics; but he also uses philosophic concepts 
to analyze its content. He derives his main notions from Kant, 
but he gives these notions a psychological interpretation. From 
Kant, Lazarus accepts the notion of the autonomy of ethics, 
but to Lazarus this only meant that the sphere of ethics is in- 
dependent. Whereas for Kant the autonomy of ethics further 
implied that ethics is independent of the emotions, Lazarus 
maintained that ethics is grounded in the emotions of duty 
and obligation. Religious ethics differs from philosophical 
ethics in that it recognizes God as the author of ethical im- 
peratives. However, if ethical imperatives are given by God, 
ethics is no longer autonomous but heteronomous. Lazarus 
tries to solve this difficulty by stating that God is also subject 
to ethical imperatives. What God commands is right, but not 
because He commands it: rather He commands it because it 
is right. Judaism is essentially religious ethics, and even the 
ritual commandments have an ethical purpose. Jewish ethics 
are ethics for the individual, but even more for society. Laza- 
rus also interprets the idea of holiness. God is holy, not be- 
cause He is mysterious or remote but because he represents 
moral perfection. Man becomes holy through ever increas- 
ing moral activity. 


Hermann Cohen 

Hermann *Cohen (1842-1918), founder of the Marburg school 
of neo-Kantianism, presented his views on religion in Der Be- 
griff der Religion im System der Philosophie (1915) and his views 
on Judaism in Die Religion der Vernunft aus den Quellen des 
Judentums (published posthumously in 1919). While, in ac- 
cordance with the development of his thought, Cohen’s works 
on religion and Judaism were written only after he had retired 
from the University of Marburg (where from 1873-1912 he 
had a distinguished career) and had moved to Berlin (1912), 
he had strong Jewish loyalties throughout his life. As the title 
of Cohen’s last work shows, he considered Judaism as the re- 
ligion of reason, that is, in the Kantian sense, of practical rea- 
son; but, as will be seen, he tried to introduce into this con- 
ception the more personal aspects of the religious life. During 
the Marburg years Cohen wrote works commenting on the 
philosophy of Kant and also systematic works of his own. In 
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his views on ethics, he followed Kant in holding that ethics is 
only concerned with the general category of man as a moral 
being, not with individual man in his singularity. In Cohen's 
Marburg system there is no room for religion as an indepen- 
dent sphere; it is merely a primitive form of ethics which will 
disappear once ethics has developed sufficiently. While Cohen 
always maintained that Judaism should preserve its religious 
identity, during the early years at Marburg he found little dif- 
ference between it and liberal Protestantism. While Cohen 
left no special place for religion in his early thought, he did 
speak of God. God, for him, is not a metaphysical substance 
but an idea bridging the gap between morality and nature. 
Man’s moral reason tells him that his ethical task is unend- 
ing, but he has no guarantee that nature is eternal, so that 
he can fulfill this task. The idea of God provides this guar- 
antee. Cohen is well aware that this conception of God has 
little to do with the scriptural notion of a personal God, but 
he praises the Hebrew prophets for contributing to the prog- 
ress of mankind through their non-mythological conception 
of God, through their concern for ethics, and through their 
belief in the coming of the Messiah, which for Cohen is the 
symbol for mankind’s advance toward ever greater moral per- 
fection. Cohen conceived of ethics more as social ethics than 
personal ethics. 

Cohen's conception of religion underwent a marked 
change. Whereas in his previous writings he had denied the 
independence of religion, in his Begriff der Religion he assigns 
to religion a separate domain. Ethics only knows humanity 
(moral man), but it does not know individual man. Yet the in- 
dividual’s feeling of sin and guilt possesses a reality of its own, 
and this feeling must be removed, so that man may recapture 
his moral freedom. Religion accomplishes this task by teach- 
ing that man can free himself from sin through remorse and 
repentance and by fostering a belief in a merciful God who is 
ready to forgive. Cohen emphasizes that atonement is gained 
through human efforts and not, as in Christianity, through an 
act of grace on the part of God. He praises the latter proph- 
ets, primarily Ezekiel, for having formulated these religious 
truths. Cohen’s conception of God underwent a change as 
well. Whereas in his early thought he had described God as 
an idea, he now identifies God as being. In fact only God is 
being; the finite changing world standing over against Him, is 
becoming. Though being and becoming, God and the world, 
always remain distinct, there exists between them a relation, 
described by Cohen as “correlation.” The world cannot exist 
without God; but God also has no meaning without the world. 
Cohen considers God as the origin of the world and man, and 
he uses this thought to explain creation and revelation. Cre- 
ation refers to the dependence of the world on God (Cohen 
does not conceive of creation in temporal terms); and reve- 
lation refers to the dependence of the human mind on God. 
(Redemption refers, as has already been seen, to mankind’s 
progress toward the ethical ideal.) Cohen's notion of “corre- 
lation” is well illustrated by his understanding of the “holy 
spirit.” He rejects the Christian belief that the holy spirit is a 
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separate substance, describing it instead as a relation between 
man and God. God’s holiness is the model for human action, 
and man becomes holy by imitating God. “Correlation” is also 
illustrated by the saying that man is God’s partner in the work 
of creation. In his final work Cohen applies all these distinc- 
tions to an interpretation of Jewish beliefs and practices which 
combines a concern for ethics and the unity of God (ethical 
monotheism) with the more personal elements of religion 
which have been described. 


Franz Rosenzweig 

The first half of the 20" century saw the emergence of Jew- 
ish *existentialism, whose major proponents were Buber and 
Rosenzweig. Franz *Rosenzweig (1886-1929) studied the 
philosophy of Hegel as part of his university education, and 
his doctoral dissertation was a substantial scholarly work en- 
titled Hegel und der Staat (“Hegel and the State”). However, 
even during his student days Rosenzweig became dissatisfied 
with the rationalism of Hegel and looked for the meaning 
of life in the existence of the concrete individual and in reli- 
gious faith. He contemplated converting to Christianity, but 
resolved to remain a Jew (1913) and embarked upon the inten- 
sive study of Jewish sources which he continued throughout 
his life. (During the year that followed he came under the in- 
fluence of Hermann Cohen.) During the first World War he 
fought in the German army, and during those years he sent 
his philosophic reflections home on postcards to his mother. 
These became the basis for his major work Der Stern der Er- 
loesung (1921; The Star of Redemption, 1971). In 1921 he was 
struck by a disabling disease, but he continued a creative life 
until his death. Rosenzweig formulated his philosophy in op- 
position to Hegelian rationalism. According to Hegel thought 
preceded being, and humanity was more important than the 
individual man. By contrast Rosenzweig maintained that be- 
ing (existence) was primary, and that the concrete individual 
was of supreme importance. He advocated a “new thinking” 
which, standing between theology and philosophy, began, not 
with abstract concepts, but with the suffering, anxiety, and the 
longing of the individual man. Philosophy, Rosenzweig states, 
had claimed to still man’s fear of death; but death is still real 
and man is still afraid. Philosophy up to Hegel, according to 
Rosenzweig, had attempted to describe the world as a unitary 
whole, trying to show that the three elements given in human 
experience - God, the world, and man - share one essence. 
The various periods of philosophy differed in that ancient 
philosophy derived God and man from the world, medieval 
philosophy, the world and man from God, and modern phi- 
losophy, God and the world from man. All these attempts to 
unify the world, according to Rosenzweig, have failed, and 
the three elements of experience remain distinct. But while 
none of these elements is reducible to one of the others, re- 
flection discloses that they stand in relation. God’s relation to 
the world is creation, God’s relation to man is revelation, and 
man’s relation to the world is redemption. In creation, which 
for Rosenzweig is not a unique but an ongoing event, God 
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shows that He is not a hidden God; in revelation He shows 
His love for man, which, in turn, leads man to a love of his 
fellowman; and mar’s love for his fellow leads to the redemp- 
tion of the world. While Rosenzweig thought of redemption 
as occurring at the end of time, he also held that redemption 
may be experienced in the here and now. The three elements 
of experience, which so far have been discussed without refer- 
ence to the historical religions, also provide the substance of 
these religions. In paganism God, man, and the world remain 
distinct, but in the scriptural religions they stand in relation. 
When speaking of the scriptural religions, Rosenzweig has in 
mind Judaism and Christianity, both of which are in his view 
valid. They differ, however, in that Judaism is conceived as the 
“eternal life,” Christianity as the “eternal way.’ The Christian 
is born a pagan, who, through baptism, becomes a Christian. 
He is joined to other Christians through a common faith and 
he must go out to convert the world to his belief. The Jew is 
born a Jew, and it is his task to lead the “eternal life” of his peo- 
ple. Whereas the Christian is immersed in history, the Jew is 
beyond it. At present, Judaism and Christianity possess only 
partial truth, but God’s full truth will be revealed at the end of 
time. While the relation between God and man is marked by 
love, for the Jew this relation is also governed by law. Rosen- 
zweig advocates that the Jew must study the traditional body 
of law with seriousness and respect, but he does not demand 
blind obedience to it. He upholds the right of the individual 
to decide which laws to obey, maintaining that each Jew must 
appropriate of the Law whatever he can; however, his crite- 
rion should not be ease of life. (It is interesting to note that 
throughout his life Rosenzweig observed more and more of 
traditional Jewish law.) 


Martin Buber 

Martin *Buber (1878-1965) is perhaps best known for his phi- 
losophy of dialogue, a form of existentialism. In formulating 
his philosophic views he drew on his extensive knowledge of 
the Bible, Hasidism, and comparative religion, and he applies 
his philosophic findings to contemporary social and political 
issues. His dialogical philosophy is described in his Ich und 
Du (1923; I and Thou, 1937). Buber begins by holding that man 
has two attitudes toward the world, and these two attitudes are 
determined by two “primary words” - I-Thou and I-It, which 
refer to relations, not to their component parts. An I-Thou re- 
lation is one between two subjects (persons) and is marked 
by reciprocity and mutuality. An I-It relation is one between a 
subject (person) and an object (thing) and is one in which the 
subject dominates and uses the object. Buber also envisages 
that there can be I-Thou relations between men and animals 
and even inanimate beings; while I-Thou relations between 
men often deteriorate into relations of I-It. In fact, Buber con- 
siders human life dynamic: I-Thou relations deteriorate into 
I-It relations, and a new effort is required to make them I-Thou 
relations once more. Buber also evaluates critically much of 
modern social and economic life; for in the modern world hu- 
man relations have often sunk to the level of I-It. While human 
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I-Thou relations cannot be sustained continually, there is one 
I-Thou relation that suffers no deterioration: it is the relation 
between man and the Eternal Thou, God. Buber does not at- 
tempt to demonstrate by philosophic proof that there is an 
Eternal Thou, for the Eternal Thou can only be recognized by 
one who is sensitive to it. God, the Eternal Thou, is not hidden 
but is present in every dialogic situation and speaks through 
it; He is not encountered in supernatural occurrences but in 
the events of everyday life. Buber finds this view of the Eter- 
nal Thou in Hasidism. The dialogue between man and God 
is not accomplished in isolation from life, but is best attained 
in the life of a community. To establish a community is a cen- 
tral Jewish task. Judaism is to be the community within which 
God dwells and it is to be the bearer of the kingdom of God. 
Buber’s dialogic stance can also be seen in his account of rev- 
elation. He rejects the traditionalist view according to which 
the biblical account of revelation is literally true; but he also 
rejects the critical view according to which it is only symbolic. 
Revelation contains both history and symbol; it is the record 
of the meaning that the historical event had to the one expe- 
riencing and reporting it. Perhaps one of the most problem- 
atic parts of Buber’s thought is his attitude toward Jewish law, 
on which he exchanged letters with Rosenzweig. As has been 
seen, Rosenzweig requires the serious study of Jewish law and 
the appropriation of as much of it as possible. Buber sees no 
such necessity. Since man’s existential response to any given 
situation is primary, he can refer to a particular command- 
ment if it speaks to that situation; but in itself the command- 
ment has no special claim. Buber also differs from Rosenzweig 
in his conception of Christianity. Whereas Rosenzweig con- 
sidered Judaism and Christianity parallel, Buber cannot ac- 
cept the Christian claim. That the Messiah should have come, 
as Christianity claims, is inconceivable to the Jew; just as the 
Jew’s stubborn refusal to believe that the Messiah has already 
come is unintelligible to the Christians. 


[Arthur Hyman] 


Developments in the Late 20» Century 

THE JEWISH PEOPLE. The focus of Jewish philosophy in the 
late 20 century was neither God nor the individual, but the 
Jewish people. A generation after the Holocaust and the proc- 
lamation of the State of Israel, Jewish thinkers — in the Dias- 
pora and in Israel - are urgently inquiring into the meaning 
and purpose of Jewish peoplehood. 


TWO DIASPORA THINKERS. In North America Emil *Fack- 
enheim published a bold programmatic work, Encounters 
Between Judaism and Modern Philosophy: a Preface to Future 
Jewish Thought (1973). In it he charges that modern Western 
philosophy - in its British empiricist, Kantian, Hegelian, and 
existentialist traditions — has, despite its aim of universal- 
ity and impartiality, been prejudiced in favor of Christianity 
and against Judaism. To liberate Judaism from such Christian 
prejudices, Fackenheim stages a series of merciless encounters 
between Judaism and modern philosophy. The result of these 
encounters is not only a critique of modern Western philoso- 
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phy, but an indictment of modern Western civilization. Fack- 
enheim vigorously turns the tables on modern Western civili- 
zation, which had assumed that it could fairly judge Judaism. 
“Ever since the Nazi Holocaust,’ he declares, “it is Western 
civilization that is on trial” (p. 5). 

Fackenheim argues, among other things, that modern 
Western philosophy has generally failed to recognize that Ju- 
daism, unlike Christianity, is a religion not of individuals but 
of a people, and that unlike Christianity its driving eschato- 
logical hope is not the salvation of souls in the hereafter but 
the Messianic redemption in history. The faith of the Jewish 
people, he emphasizes, has its stake in history. 

It is precisely on the grounds of history that Fackenheim 
launches his frontal attack on modern Western philosophy. 
He contends that modern Western philosophy, with its no- 
tions of “enlightenment” and “progress,” has been unable to 
come to terms with modern history: it has been wholly unable 
to comprehend the radical evil of Nazism. Even Hegel, “the 
greatest modern Christian philosopher” (p. 81), left no room 
in his description of the modern world for the appearance of 
radical anti-Spirit (p. 157). 

Judaism, however, with its biblical and rabbinic catego- 
ries, can recognize Nazism for what it is: idolatry, the idolatry 
of Volk and Fiihrer, “the most horrendous idolatry of modern 
time and, perhaps, of all times” (p. 175). Citing the rabbinic 
dictum, “one who repudiates idolatry is as though he were 
faithful to the whole Torah,’ Fackenheim describes Judaism 
as the “uncompromising opposition to idolatry” (pp. 173, 189). 
It follows for him that the radical manifestation of idolatry 
in Nazi Europe demands one clear Jewish response: a radi- 
cal commitment to remain a Jew, which constitutes a witness 
against modern idolatry. According to Fackenheim, such a 
post-Holocaust commitment to remain a Jew, whether “secu- 
lar” or “religious” demands a secular self-reliance in the face 
of God’s inaction and silence, but it also demands a religious 
hope, if not in the traditionally awaited Messianic redemption, 
then at least in a future in which no second Holocaust will oc- 
cur. The faith of the Jewish people thus continues to have its 
stake in history. Fackenheim further argues that the “commin- 
gling of religiosity and secularity” today characterizes not only 
the individual Jew, but also the State of Israel, which is “col- 
lectively what the survivor is individually” (p. 167). 

In a number of passionate lectures and essays, Facken- 
heim elaborated on his conviction that the Jewish response 
commanded by the Holocaust is the commitment of the Jew- 
ish people to life, a commitment whose chief expression is the 
existence of the State of Israel, and whose theme is “I shall not 
die but live, and declare the works of God” (Ps. 118:17). (See 
“Israel and the Diaspora or The Shofar of Rabbi Yitzchak Fin- 
Kler of Piotrkov,” The Yaacov Herzog Memorial Lecture, McGill 
University, Montreal, 1974.) 

In France, Emmanuel *Lévinas published a revised edi- 
tion of his Difficile Liberté (1976). This second edition contains 
several new essays and omits some dated material. Lévinas’ 
discussion of the place of Judaism in contemporary society 
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is similarly connected with a severe judgment on modern 
western civilization. He speaks of “a crisis of humanism” in 
the West brought on by the inhuman events of our century. 
Post-Hitlerian man, in his desire for autonomy, has indiscrimi- 
nately sought liberty everywhere, until he has finally liberated 
himself from responsibility to others and has fallen into a law- 
less, egoistic anti-humanism. Judaism, by contrast, is the “ex- 
treme humanism of a God who demands much of man.” This 
humanism of Judaism is founded on the biblical doctrine of 
“the irreducibility and the supremacy” of man, and on the dif- 
ficult liberty “engraved on the Tablets of the Law” (see Avot 
6:2). Judaism, Lévinas insists, is intransigently ethical and so- 
cial. “Jewish man [unlike Heidegger!] discovers man before 
he discovers landscapes...”: he first encounters Being when 
he encounters the naked human face of the other (pp. 40, 45, 
364-65). Understood so, Judaism represents a defiant chal- 
lenge to contemporary anti-humanism. 

Lévinas’s focus on ethics and society leads him to em- 
phasize the significance of Jewish peoplehood. Judaism, he 
explains, does not mean a spiritualized or interiorized “hu- 
manism without nation” or “idealism without danger” (p. 288); 
rather, it is the destiny, the responsibility, the obligation of the 
Jewish people. The State of Israel, built out of the passion to 
recommence after all had been consumed, bears witness to 
the will of Jews to expose themselves to danger, and to sacri- 
fice themselves, in order to confront their responsibility and 
obligation. “The Zionist dream — which issued from the most 
faithful, the most durable, and the most improbable of nostal- 
gias — went back to the very sources of Revelation, and was an 
echo to the highest expectations” (p. 286). 

Judaism, concedes Lévinas (p. 42), may today refer to a 
“culture” or even to a faint “sensibility,” but he insists that in 
its foundation Judaism remains a religion, whose divine - and 
therefore humanistic! - Law, the Torah, is making supreme 
ethical and social demands, here and now on the individual 
Jew, on the Jewish people, and on the State of Israel. 


FIVE ISRAELI THINKERS. In Israel, several thinkers emerged, 
addressing themselves mainly to questions concerning Jewish 
peoplehood in general, and Zionism in particular. 

The book which caused the most controversy was Ye- 
shayahu *Leibowitz Yahadut, Am Yehudi, u-Medinat Yisrael 
(“Judaism, Jewish People, and The State of Israel,” 1975), a col- 
lection of essays and topical lectures from 1943 to 1974. Lei- 
bowitz, whose approach to Judaism is heavily influenced by 
Maimonides, has argued consistently throughout the years 
that Judaism knows only one value: the service of God out 
of love, as expressed in the Torah and the commandments. It 
therefore follows, for him, that the Jewish state is not a value 
in itself. He even goes so far as to contend that “seeing the 
state as a value is the essence of the fascist conception” (pp. 
181, 243, 270). To his mind, no state should ever be considered 
as more than an instrument. Similarly, he argues, the Jew- 
ish people should not be considered a value in itself. He thus 
freely criticizes “the sacred cow of national unity” (pp. 188, 
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273), noting that the Jewish religion — that is, the Torah and 
the commandments - has always divided the Jewish people 
(prophets vs. kings, pietists vs. Hellenists, Rabbinites vs. Kara- 
ites, religionists vs. secularists). 

Zionism, as understood by Leibowitz, is a political, nota 
religious phenomenon. Its aim was to liberate the Jewish na- 
tion from the rule of the Gentiles and to achieve for it inde- 
pendence in its Land. This political aim having been spectacu- 
larly achieved, the only meaning today of Zionism lies in the 
strengthening of the bonds between the independent nucleus 
of the Jewish people and the majority of the people who still 
live dispersed among the nations (pp. 245-48). Zionism, ac- 
cording to Leibowitz, cannot be considered a religious phe- 
nomenon, since its adherents - many of whom were heretics 
or atheists - were not as a whole motivated by the intention of 
serving God. Religious significance, he stresses, presupposes 
intention, and thus cannot be assigned retroactively (p. 404). 
Denying religious significance to Zionism, he also denies 
Messianic meaning to the State of Israel. Time and again he 
quotes Maimonides’ admonition (Hilkhot Melakhim 12:2) that 
one ought not to preoccupy himself with the rabbinic homi- 
lies concerning the Messiah since “they lead neither to fear [of 
God] nor to love [of Him].” He ferociously polemicizes against 
the “modern Sabbateanism” of those who turn religion into a 
means to justify nationalistic interests (e.g., the claim to all of 
Judea and Samaria), and for whom the “nation has become 
God, and the homeland Torah” (p. 271). 

Yet, notwithstanding his denial of religious significance 
to Zionism and of Messianic significance to the State of Israel, 
Leibowitz declares that the renewal of Jewish independence 
in the Land of Israel has brought about a religious revolu- 
tion. The religious significance of the Jewish state lies not in 
the political fact of its existence, but in the task with which it 
confronts and challenges the Jewish nation. He explains that 
in the Diaspora the Jews were not responsible for the political, 
social, and economic factors of the world in which they lived, 
and so the Torah did not have the opportunity to deal with 
the fundamentals of actual human existence. “Now - and only 
now, with the attainment of the independence of the Jewish 
nation — will Judaism be tested, as to whether indeed it has a 
“Torah of life’ in its hand” (p. 96). 

For Leibowitz, therefore, the religious significance of the 
State of Israel lies in the fact that it provides a framework for 
the struggle on behalf of the Torah. It is the struggle, not the 
state, which has intrinsic value. “Certainly there is no guar- 
antee ... that the struggle on behalf of the Torah within the 
framework of the state will be crowned with success, but even 
so we are not free to desist from it, for this struggle is itself a 
supreme religious value, independent of its results” (p. 208). 

Detesting Messianic euphoria, Leibowitz teaches a hard- 
nosed political Zionism, and a heroic, infinitely demanding 
Judaism. 

Another book which has roused wide discussion in Israel 
on the question of Jewish peoplehood and Zionism is Devarim 
Bego (“Explications and Implications,’ 1975), a potpourri of es- 
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says written over a span of more than half a century by Ger- 
shom G. *Scholem, the world-renowned expert in the history 
of Kabbalah and Jewish mysticism. Among these essays are not 
only erudite studies on various aspects of Jewish thought, but 
also recent original enquiries into the meaning of Judaism and 
Zionism. Some of the essays appeared also in an important 
English collection, On Jews and Judaism in Crisis (1976). 

In “Israel and the Diaspora” (which appears in both vol- 
umes), Scholem asks whether Zionism ought to be seen as 
a rebellion against the previous life of the Jewish people, or 
as the historical continuation of that life. His answer is that 
though Zionism is both, its most important aspect is that of 
continuation. “We [Israelis] are first and foremost Jews, and 
we are Israelis as a manifestation of our Judaism.” He calls for 
“a synthesis between tradition and the new values growing out 
of the reality of the Jewish people in Israel” As a corollary to 
his giving precedence to Jewish peoplehood over Israeli na- 
tionhood, he sees Israel and the Diaspora as “two partners,’ 
and he pleads for the building of bridges between them. The 
strongest bond today between them, he believes, is not tra- 
dition or religion, but the unfathomable trauma of the Holo- 
caust. It follows that the “common denominator” of Israel and 
the Diaspora is education, which must create a living Judaism, 
the synthesis of tradition and reality. 

In “Reflections on Jewish Theology” (also included in 
both books), Scholem explores what such a “synthesis” would 
mean. Traditional Judaism, as he sees it, unfolded in three 
stages: The Bible, the rabbinic tradition, and the Kabbalah. 
He pointedly does not include the philosophic tradition (e.g., 
Saadiah, Maimonides, Crescas, Mendelssohn) which he con- 
siders to be merely “apologetic.” According to him, Judaism 
is characterized by “religious concepts” like Creation, Revela- 
tion, and Redemption, and by “moral concepts” like the love 
and fear of God, humility, and sanctity. These “moral con- 
cepts” underlie the commandments of the Torah and consti- 
tute religious ethics. Secularization conflicts not only with the 
“religious concepts” but also with the “moral concepts,’ the 
latter being based on - or at least related to - the former. For 
example, sanctity has no secular meaning, for it points to “a 
teleology of Creation.” 

The implication of Scholem’s analysis is that the deci- 
sion for or against secularism determines whether it is pos- 
sible to retain the traditional “religious ethics” of Judaism. 
Moreover, according to him, it also determines whether the 
goal of Zionism should be for Jews to be “a nation like all 
the nations” or “a holy nation” Scholem’s position is unequiv- 
ocal; he decides for religion against secularism; he argues in 
favor of retaining the religious ethics; and he champions a 
Zionism whose goal is “a holy nation” (cf. On Jews, pp. 36, 
55). 

Scholem, to be sure, does not advocate any current Or- 
thodoxy, nor does he believe that the “religious concepts” of 
Creation, Revelation, and Redemption - which must be given 
meaning if Jewish religious ethics is to be founded - can be 
sustained today on the basis of the Bible, the rabbinic tradi- 
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tion, or even the Kabbalah. However, he seems to suggest that 
a fourth stage of Judaism is possible. This stage would come 
about in Zion out of the dialectic between Judaism and the 
secularized world. Judging from hints in Sholem’’ writings, 
this stage will be a new - previously unimaginable - kind of 
mysticism, which will be able to re-interpret audaciously the 
“religious concepts” for tomorrow even as the Kabbalah had 
audaciously reinterpreted them for yesterday. 

Scholem’s Zionism is revolutionary in its vision of a new 
kind of holy community in Zion, while it is conservative in 
that the religious ethics of that community will at root be those 
of traditional Judaism. His Zionism is, indeed, fundamentally 
the historical continuation of the previous life of the Jewish 
people, but it is still in a meaningful sense a rebellion against 
that life. In his works on the Kabbalah, Scholem has shown 
how the great Kabbalists conservatively maintained the tra- 
ditional religious concepts while reinterpreting them with a 
radical novelty which bordered on heresy. What he has found 
to have happened in the Kabbalah, he hopes will happen once 
again in Zion. 

If Leibowitz’s discussion of the fateful national questions 
confronting Jews today is propelled and guided by a mighty 
religious vision derived from Maimonides, and if Scholem’s 
is propelled and guided by one derived from the Kabbalah, 
Nathan *Rotenstreich’s - in sharp contrast - is controlled by 
sobriety, cautiousness, and a determination to avoid one-sid- 
edness or tendentiousness. An eminent Kantian scholar and 
for many years recognized as one of the most serious Zionist 
theorists, Rotenstreich — always a prolific writer - published 
in the 1970s three books on contemporary Jewish issues: Al 
ha-Kiyyum ha-Yehudi ba-Zeman ha-Zeh (On Contemporary 
Jewish Existence, 1972); Iyyunim ba-Ziyyonut ba-Zeman ha- 
Zeh (Studies in Contemporary Zionism, 1977); and Iyyunim 
ba-Mahashavah ha- Yehudit ba-Zeman ha-Zeh (Studies in Con- 
temporary Jewish Thought, 1978). 

At the center of Rotenstreich’s discussions is the desire 
to understand the relationship between Jewish tradition and 
present Jewish existence. In order to do this, he seeks in On 
Contemporary Jewish Existence to clarify just what is Jewish 
tradition. Defining “tradition” as the network of beliefs, ideas, 
and lifestyles which precede the man living in the present, 
Rotenstreich notes the danger that, the more man identifies 
with tradition, the more he denies independent meaning to 
his present. Modern secular Judaism, including Zionism, is 
according to Rotenstreich a reaction against the dominance 
of the religious tradition in the Jewish community: it is an at- 
tempt to free the present from the domineering religious past, 
and to assert the present as an active independent historical 
factor. However, he argues, this reaction was an overreac- 
tion, for the religious elements in the Jewish tradition cannot 
be wholly denied if one wishes fully to participate in Jewish 
culture. Indeed, according to Rotenstreich, merely speaking 
Hebrew and living in the Land of the Bible force the modern 
Israeli to confront the Jewish religious tradition. But what ele- 
ments in this tradition are indispensable? What meaning can 
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this tradition have today for would-be “secular” Jews in the 
Diaspora and, more especially, in Israel? 

In his Studies in Contemporary Jewish Thought, Roten- 
streich tries to throw light on these questions by examining 
the approaches of several modern Jewish thinkers, including 
such major Orthodox figures as Abraham Isaac Kook, Joseph 
Dov Soloveitchik, and Yeshayahu Leibowitz. Ultimately, Roten- 
streich — like Scholem - speaks about a dialectic between the 
religious past and the secular present. However, the weight he 
gives to the religious past is not nearly as great as that given it 
by Scholem. Rotenstreich speaks about “a modest, not a total, 
Renaissance of Judaism” (p. 37). He calls for an examination of 
the traditional Jewish sources in order to determine what ele- 
ments in them are “relevant” to present Jewish existence. Since 
the determination of relevance to present Jewish existence 
presupposes an understanding of that existence, Rotenstreich 
maintains that the task of modern Jewish philosophy cannot 
be only, as in the past, the interpretation of the Jewish sources, 
but also the interpretation of present Jewish existence. 

This interpretation of present Jewish existence is the pur- 
pose of Studies in Contemporary Zionism. Directing his atten- 
tion to the relationship between Israel and the Diaspora, Ro- 
tenstreich argues that the brute facts of contemporary Jewish 
existence in the 1970s render problematic the time-worn met- 
aphor of Israel's “centrality.” From the cultural point of view, 
he explains, it is not clear that Israel is the center of the Jewish 
world, and in any case it has not become the ideal “spiritual 
center” envisioned by Ahad Ha-Am. More significantly, he 
argues, Diaspora Jews in liberal democratic societies like the 
United States, who enjoy freedom and material comfort, and 
who on the whole have no desire to leave their homes and to 
immigrate to Israel, have - especially since the Yom Kippur 
War - come more and more to see their relationship to Israel 
as being based on their support for their brethren in distress. 
These Jews, notes Rotenstreich, are identifying not with the 
State of Israel, but with the plight of the Jews in Israel. They 
are, in other words, increasingly coming to think that Israel 
needs the Diaspora as a support more than the Diaspora needs 
Israel as a cultural center. Instead of the unrealistic metaphor 
of centrality, Rotenstreich advocates that of the birthright; 
Israel's right to priority over the Diaspora is not dependent 
on whether or not it happens to be seen as the cultural cen- 
ter but on the unequivocal fact that it alone represents the 
great effort of Jews to reenter history as a collective. Roten- 
streich contends that the metaphor of the birthright is closer 
to classical Herzlian Zionism than that of centrality, because 
it stresses the significance of national sovereignty. Immigra- 
tion to Israel, he concludes, is to the advantage even of the 
free and prosperous Western Jews, “if they want to serve the 
historical existence, and to prefer the struggle for the place of 
the Jewish people in the world over their own everyday exis- 
tence” (pp. 50-51). 

No holds are barred in Rotenstreich’s thought, and clas- 
sical Zionism is forced to grapple both with the traditional 
Jewish past and the difficult Jewish present. 
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ARNON, ABRAHAM (1887-1960), educationalist. Arnon 
was born in Cherikov, Belorussia. He studied both in heder 
and in the local secular Russian school, and in 1912 graduated 
in economics from the High School of Commerce and Econo- 
mies in Kiev. In 1913 he immigrated to Erez Israel and taught 
in Jerusalem and Tel Aviv. From 1922 to 1931 he was principal 
of the Laemel School in Jerusalem and active in the Hebrew 
Teachers’ Association. In 1933 he was appointed inspector 
of schools and in 1948 chief inspector. On the establishment 
of the State he was appointed a member of the executive of 
the Ministry of Education and Culture, and from 1953 to 
1955 was chief inspector for schools. He contributed numer- 
ous articles to pedagogical journals on topical problems of 
education. He was awarded the Israel Prize for education in 
1960. 


ARNON, DANIEL ISRAEL (1910-1994), U.S. biochemist. 
Born in Poland, Arnon received his B.Sc. in 1932 and his Ph.D. 
in plant physiology in 1936 from the University of California, 
Berkeley, where later he became professor of cell physiology 
and biochemistry. After military service in World War 11, he 
set up and directed an experimental nutrient culture center 
on Ascension Island in the mid-Atlantic Ocean, for the United 
States Army Air Corps. Except for this military service and 
sabbatical leaves in England, Sweden, Germany, Switzerland, 
and Pacific Grove, California, he spent his entire career at 
Berkeley. His early research was concerned with the utilization 
of various trace elements by plants, and led to the elucidation 
of the role of such metals as molybdenum and vanadium. As 
a result, Arnon began his studies of photosynthesis in 1948. 
From 1951 until the end of his life, Arnon concentrated on 
photosynthesis. His major contribution to science dealt with 
the role of light, showing how light energy is converted by 
the green pigment (chlorophyll) in plants to chemical energy 
in the form of adenosine triphosphate (aT) by a phenom- 
enon which he called photophosphorylation (photosynthetic 
phosphorylation), and he was the first to demonstrate com- 
plete photosynthesis outside the living cell (New York Times, 
December 30, 1954). Arnon received many awards for his pio- 
neering work with photosynthesis. These included member- 
ship in the U.S. National Academy of Sciences and Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, election as a fellow of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science (1962), and mem- 
bership in various international learned societies. 


[Sharon Zrachya (24 ed.)] 


ARNON (Aharonowitz), ISAAC (1909-_), agronomist. Ar- 
non was born in Antwerp, Belgium, where he completed his 
studies as an engineer in agronomy in 1931, immigrating to 
Erez Israel the following year. After working as an agricul- 
tural laborer, he was appointed inspector of the Agricultural 
Experimental Station of the Mandatory Government in Acre 
in 1933. In this capacity he established a chain of experimen- 
tal services in settlements throughout Erez Israel, and in 1945 
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was made responsible for all experimental stations for field 
crops. On the establishment of the State, he founded an ex- 
perimental station at Neve Yaar in the Jezreel Valley. In 1958 
he was appointed director of the Volcani Institute of Agricul- 
tural Research, and in 1964 associate professor of field crops 
at the Hebrew University. He resigned from the Volcani In- 
stitute in 1968 to devote himself to research on plant protec- 
tion. He was sent to many countries on behalf of the United 
Nations as advisor on agricultural research and development 
and served as chairman of the World Food Organization. He 
also represented Israel on the Scientific Committee of the 
World Bromine Institute in Berne. Arnon published many 
books and articles in Hebrew and English about agriculture, 
including his autobiography, My Life with Plants and Farm- 
ers, Memoirs of an Agronomist in Palestine (Erez Israel), Israel 
and the Rest of the World (2000). He was awarded the Israel 
Prize for agriculture in 1971. 


ARNON, RUTH (1933-_), Israeli biochemist and immunolo- 
gist. Born in Israel, Arnon graduated from the Hebrew Univer- 
sity of Jerusalem (M.Sc. in chemistry in 1955) and received her 
Ph.D. in biochemistry in 1960 from the Weizmann Institute. 
She served two years in the Israeli Navy as a second lieutenant 
(1955-56), beginning her scientific career as a Ph.D. student at 
the Weizmann Institute of Science under Ephraim *Katzir and 
Michael *Sela, in the field of chemical immunology. Pursuing 
her scientific career there, she contributed to the understand- 
ing of the chemical basis of antigenicity and to the elucida- 
tion of the immunochemistry of enzymes. She became a full 
professor in 1975 and continued her research in immunology, 
focusing on autoimmunity and multiple sclerosis as well as 
on the development of synthetic vaccines. At the Weizmann 
Institute she was head of the Department of Chemical Im- 
munology (1973-74 and 1975-78), director of the MacArthur 
Center for Parasitology (1984-94), dean of biology (1985-88), 
vice president (1988-93), and vice president for international 
scientific relations (1995-97). Her scientific work led to her 
receipt of several prizes, including the German Robert Koch 
Prize in Medical Sciences (1979), the Spanish Jimenez Diaz 
Award (1986), the French Legion of Honor (1994), the Wolf 
Prize (1988), the Rothschild Prize (1988), and the Israel Prize 
(2001). She is an elected member of the European Molecular 
Biology Organization (EMBO) and was elected to the Israel 
Academy of Sciences and Humanities in 1990. At the academy 
she served as chairperson of the Sciences Division (1995-2001) 
and as vice president from 2004. In the international arena she 
served as president of the European Federation of Immuno- 
logical Societies (EFIS) in 1983-86 and secretary-general of 
the International Union of Immunological Societies (1u1s) in 
1989-93. Her name is linked with the drug to treat multiple 
sclerosis, which she invented at the Weizmann Institute and 
which was developed by rEvA Pharmaceutical Industries un- 
der the name Copaxone and is marketed worldwide. She was 
also involved in the development of an intranasal influenza 
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Leibowitz, Scholem, and Rotenstreich, born in Europe, 
had formed their basic ideas on Judaism and Zionism before 
they arrived in the Land of Israel. Eliezer Schweid, on the other 
hand, is a sabra, and he has given eloquent and thoughtful ex- 
pression to the crisis in Jewish identity which is acutely expe- 
rienced by many native-born Israelis. 

Schweid, who taught Jewish philosophy for years at The 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem, published numerous essays 
and books, among them: Leumiut Yehudit (“Jewish Nation- 
alism; 1972); Ha-Yehudi ha-Boded ve-ha-Yahadut (“Judaism 
and the Solitary Jew,” 1974); Beyn Ortodoksiah le-Humanizm 
Dati (“Orthodoxy and Religious Humanism,” 1977); Toledot 
ha-Mahashavah ha-Yehudit ba-Et ha-Hadashah (“A History 
of Jewish Thought in Modern Times: Nineteenth Century,’ 
1977); and Demokratiah ve-Halakhah (“Democracy and Hala- 
khah,” 1978). 

In Judaism and the Solitary Jew, Schweid describes the 
predicament of the modern Jew who - like most Israelis - has 
been given a secular education and is largely ignorant of tra- 
ditional Judaism. A typical modern man, the modern Jew is at 
first happy to be an individual, an atom in and of himself. He 
seeks freedom from external limitations, from commitments 
to his family, to his nation, to his past, to his Jewishness. His 
atomism, however, is soon undermined by such existential 
questions such as, “How shall I educate my children?” He then 
realizes that his break with his Jewishness has caused him to 
be limited by a lack of cultural plenitude, which in turn limits 
his freedom, his creativity, and his self-respect. He realizes, in 
short, that in his striving to free himself from limitations, he 
has paradoxically been limiting himself! 

It is, thus, the awareness of cultural deprivation which, 
according to Schweid, leads the modern Jew to reject individ- 
ualism, and to seek out the Jewish community. He discovers, 
however, that there is today no one Jewish community, but 
many fragmented communities, none offering the cultural 
wealth he needs. Frustrated in his vital search for community, 
the modern Jew - no longer happy to be an individual - expe- 
riences dire alienation, and becomes “the solitary Jew. 

In trying to recover his national identity, the modern 
solitary Jew, according to Schweid’s analysis, finds himself in 
at least one respect in a better position than his modern soli- 
tary European counterpart. For his Jewish nationalism, like 
other ancient nationalisms, is rooted in religion, that is, it is 
essentially cultural and spiritual; while European nationalisms 
(having been deprived of their distinctive religious content by 
the supra-national medieval Church) are rooted in nothing 
but the state. However, just because it is essentially religious, 
Jewish nationalism poses a problem for the modern solitary 
Jew which European nationalism does not pose for the mod- 
ern solitary European. The modern Jew seeks to embrace his 
Jewish national tradition, but finds it beyond reach, because it 
is a religious tradition, and he - as modern man - has no faith. 
The existential predicament of the modern solitary Jew thus 
turns into a problem of faith in God. Here, however, Schweid 
argues dramatically that the very decision of the solitary Jew 
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to break out of his individualism and to affirm his familial, 
communal, and national commitments is already an expres- 
sion of faith in God because it is an expression of faith in life 
in its totality, and the beginning and the end of all true faith 
is itself faith in God! 

Having argued that religion is possible for the modern 
solitary Jew, Schweid now finds himself faced with the same 
question posed by Scholem and Rotenstreich: What is Juda- 
ism? His answer is: “Judaism is Scripture, Mishnah, Talmud, 
Midrash, medieval scriptural and rabbinic exegesis, the re- 
sponsa literature, the philosophic and kabbalistic speculative 
literature, and even modern literature in all its genre, includ- 
ing the belletristic, to the extent that it is based on the previous 
sources and related to them”(p. 91). All these sources are, for 
Schweid, “Torah,” and Judaism is, in one word, Torah. 

It is a fact, however, contends Schweid, that the Torah and 
the national life have in modern times been tragically ripped 
asunder. To reunite them requires audacious innovation, no 
less audacious than the innovation of the Mishnah over against 
the Bible, or of the Gemara over against the Mishnah, or of 
the medieval speculative literature over against biblical and 
rabbinic literature. His call for an audacious revival of Juda- 
ism is thus similar to Scholem’s (but without the kabbalistic 
bias), and in obvious contrast to Rotenstreich’s measured call 
for “a modest renaissance.” 

But whence is this audacity to come? Orthodoxy, Sch- 
weid laments, has not been sufficiently open to the new life of 
the Jewish nation, and thus has been incapable of the audacity 
requisite for renewing the Torah. In an attempt to understand 
whether such audacity might be possible, Schweid has inves- 
tigated the history of modern Orthodox thought. He believes 
that he has found an example of openness to modernity and 
halakhic audacity in Hayyim *Hirschensohn, whose views he 
analyzes in Democracy and Halakhah. 

Schweid’s thought, which begins with modern secular 
individualism and moves through secular nationalism to- 
ward a yet unrealized religious nationalism, poses a power- 
ful challenge both to the Jewish secularist and to the Jewish 
religionist. 

If Schweid raises questions of Judaism and Zionism from 
the point of view of a sabra, André Neher’s U-ve-khol Zot: Nev- 
ertheless (1977) raises them from that of a recent immigrant. 
Nevertheless is the first Hebrew collection of essays published 
by the noted French-Jewish existentialist, who immigrated to 
Israel after the Six-Day War. It contains analyses of biblical and 
contemporary themes and reflections on his aliyah. 

In France, he remarks, he had loved Jerusalem from afar, 
as one dreams of a distant fiancée, but now he has joyously 
consummated the marriage (p. 216). Having left the rich uni- 
versal culture of France, Neher asks whether the move to Jeru- 
salem might not cut him off from humanity as a whole and 
harness him to “the particularism of the solitary Jew” (p. 218). 
His reply, citing Judah Halevi, is that the Jewish people is the 
heart of universal human history, and Jerusalem the heart of 
the Jewish people. In Jerusalem, where God is worshipped by 
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Jews, Christians, and Muslims, the utopian, Messianic, univer- 
salistic vision of Isaiah is being realized every day: “My house 
shall be called a house of prayer for all peoples” (Isa. 56:7). The 
culture of France is a universal one, but that of Jerusalem is 
much more so! 

Neher’s discussions of contemporary Israel are perme- 
ated with a powerful consciousness of Jewish history and voca- 
tion. In immigrating to Israel, he chose to go up on the King’s 
highway, “the highway of the God who acts in world history 
and in the history of the Jewish people” (p. 57). According 
to him, the Six-Day War - preceded by days of anxiety and 
concluded with victory - wrought a revolution in modern 
Jewish existence by uniting Jews and strengthening their ties 
to Judaism. Again, according to him, the Yom Kippur War - 
which began when Israel's enemies, after the old antisemitic 
pattern, struck on the holiest of Jewish days, and throughout 
which Israel stood in dreadful isolation, and which in all this 
recalled the horror of the Holocaust - painfully emphasized 
that the State of Israel must be seen in the perspective of “the 
metaphysics of Jewish history.’ However, the awareness that 
in Jewish history holiness has often been bound up with trag- 
edy does not, for Neher, mean that hope should give way to 
fatalism. We, the builders of the Third Commonwealth, must, 
like our forefathers who built the Second Commonwealth, af- 
firm “Nevertheless” (Neh. 10:1), and apply ourselves to our 
task in faith (p. 19). 

Neher does not think that any good will come of the cur- 
rent attempts to find a definition of Jewishness. Judaism can- 
not be defined, because it points to the infinite. “I am a Jew 
not only in accordance with how I see myself. Nor only in ac- 
cordance with how I am seen by others. I am a Jew in accor- 
dance with how I am seen by God!” (pp. 29, 45). 

Common to the thought of Leibowitz, Scholem, Ro- 
tenstreich, Schweid, and Neher is the conviction that Israeli 
nationhood has meaning only within the framework of Jew- 
ish peoplehood. This conviction, moreover, seems to reflect 
popular feeling in Israel today. Israelis seem more and more 
to be defining themselves as “Jews first, Israelis second” The 
once fashionable slogan “I am an Israeli not a Jew” is rarely 
heard today. Israelis now generally see their future as tied not 
to that of their Arab neighbors but to that of Diaspora Jewry. 
The Ahad Ha-Amian vision of Zionism as the evolutionary 
continuation of previous Jewish history and traditional Jewish 
values seems to have almost completely obscured the Berdy- 
czewskian vision of Zionism as the revolutionary break with 
previous Jewish history, the transvaluation of Jewish values, 
and the creation of something radically new. Over the past 
half-dozen years, there hardly has been any serious effort to 
argue the primacy of Israeli nationhood over Jewish people- 
hood. One notable exception is A.B. Yehoshua’s essay, “A Re- 
turn to Ideology” (BiTefuzot ha-Golah, Winter 1975). Needless 
to add, the Canaanite movement of Yonatan Ratosh has today 
no appreciable following. It is not yet clear whether the grow- 
ing assimilation of Israeli nationhood to Jewish peoplehood 
is to be understood as a negative or a positive phenomenon. 
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It may, of course, be understood as a sign of Israeli insecurity 
and weakness, that is, as failure of nerve, whose etiology is 
in the trauma of the Holocaust, but which was aggravated by 
the awful days of isolation before the Six-Day War, and which 
was brought to a critical state by the shock of the Yom Kip- 
pur War. However, it may also be understood as a sign that 
the Jews in the Land of Israel, having achieved political inde- 
pendence, are now ready to recapture and to renew their an- 
cient, sacred heritage. 


JEWISH LAW — HALAKHAH. A second question which, after 
that of Jewish peoplehood, has occupied Jewish philosophers 
over the past half dozen years, is that of Jewish law, the hala- 
khah. To some extent, the current interest of Jewish philoso- 
phers in the halakhah has itself grown out of their interest in 
Jewish peoplehood. Rotenstreich, for example, was led by his 
analysis of Jewish peoplehood to examine some problems con- 
cerning the halakhah in his Studies in Contemporary Jewish 
Thought, and Schweid was led by his analysis of Jewish people- 
hood to write his Democracy and Halakhah. However, it would 
surely be an exaggeration to say that the current philosophic 
interest in the nature of the halakhah is entirely the product 
ofa prior philosophic interest in the nature of Jewish people- 
hood. In recent years, particularly in North America, there 
has been a growing interest among many Jews in the spiritual 
significance of the halakhah. This interest has manifested itself 
even in the Reform camp, where various attempts are now be- 
ing made to create a “Reform halakhah.” 

Recent philosophic discussion concerning the nature of 
the halakhah has been largely inspired by the work of Joseph 
B. Soloveitchik and Yeshayahu Leibowitz. Soloveitchik has 
sought to describe the halakhah as a conceptual system which, 
analogous to mathematical physics, is both related to the world 
and yet self-contained, and he has sought to describe the hala- 
khist as autonomous, creative, and free (see e.g., Lawrence 
Kaplan, “The Religious Philosophy of Rabbi Joseph Soloveit- 
chik,” Tradition, vol. x1v, Fall 1973). Leibowitz has sought to 
distinguish the halakhah from other phenomena, particularly 
from ethics and secular civil law. 

One stimulating contribution to the philosophic discus- 
sion of the halakhah is Maimonides: Torah and Philosophic 
Quest (1976), by David Hartman, a student of Soloveitchik, 
who served for 15 years as a rabbi in Montreal and then taught 
Jewish philosophy at The Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 
during which time he also founded and headed the Shalom 
Hartman Institute. His book, ostensibly about Maimonides, 
is better seen as anew Maimonidean attempt to recapture the 
spiritual sensitivity of the halakhah. According to Hartman's 
Maimonidean analysis, the halakhah is based on the univer- 
sal human aspirations of the love and knowledge of God, and 
seeks to create a moral, historically conscious community in 
which these aspirations may be realized. The halakhah is thus 
seen as operating simultaneously on spiritual and political 
levels. Hartman believes that the philosophic analysis of the 
halakhah has particular significance in the light of the politi- 
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cal renaissance of the Jewish people in the land of Israel and 
expresses the hope that his book “will encourage renewed 
discussion on the political implications of halakhic thought” 
(p. x). He has pursued the themes of halakhah and commu- 
nity in several essays (see, e.g., his “Halakhah as a Ground 
for Creating a Shared Spiritual Language,” Tradition, vol. 16, 
Summer 1976). 

However, philosophizing about halakhah has not been 
confined to its advocates. In his highly polemical Teokratiah 
Yehudit (“Jewish Theocracy,’ 1976), Gershon Weiler, profes- 
sor of philosophy at Tel Aviv University, and a zealous secu- 
larist, argued that the halakhah is in irreconcilable opposi- 
tion to the modern state, and that consequently the Jewish 
religion is subversive to the State of Israel. Not surprisingly, 
Weiler’s book roused violent antagonism among religionists, 
who charged that Weiler, who has no formal training in rab- 
binics, should never have written a book about a subject of 
which he is flagrantly ignorant. Criticism of the book, unfor- 
tunately, became in the main a hunt for errors of fact, misun- 
derstandings of texts, and other mistakes, and thus avoided 
confrontation with Weiler’s main thesis. Yet it cannot be de- 
nied that Jewish Theocracy is — despite its author’s intent - an 
invitation to renew discussion on the political implications 
of halakhic thought. 

Recent philosophic interest in the halakhah has also 
been connected with new developments in the discipline of 
the philosophy of law, which in the past two decades has been 
given increasing attention, especially in Britain and America, 
but also on the continent. Several young Jewish philosophers, 
involved in the fruitful work going on in this discipline, have 
begun to apply its methodology to the study of the halakhah. 
They are raising questions concerning obligation, responsibil- 
ity, rights, intention, freedom, justice, fairness, equity, and so 
on (see, e.g., Yehuda Melzer’s essay and Yeshayahu Leibowitz’s 
reply to it in Iyyun, 23 (Oct. 1975)). Mention should be made 
here of the excellent work being carried out in the clarification 
of legal concepts of the halakhah by Aharon Lichtenstein, an 
eminent disciple (and son-in-law) of Soloveitchik and head of 
the Har-Ezion Yeshivah in Israel (see, e.g., his essay in Marvin 
Fox, ed., Modern Jewish Ethics, 1975). Yet the analysis of the 
halakhah in terms of the philosophy of law remains an almost 
virgin field. Perhaps it will have to be plowed before any prog- 
ress can be made toward the audacious renaissance of Judaism 
called for by Scholem and Schweid, or maybe even before any 
progress can be made toward the “modest renaissance” called 
for by Rotenstreich. 


MAN’S RELATIONSHIP WITH GOD. With Jewish philosophic 
activity focused primarily on the question of Jewish people- 
hood and secondarily on that of Jewish law, the existential 
questions concerning man’s relationship with God have dur- 
ing the past half-dozen years receded into the background. 
Yet it has been precisely these questions which until recently 
have most occupied 20" century Jewish philosophers, and 
which indeed have most enriched 20'-century Jewish phi- 
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losophy. Ever since Martin Buber’s early publications more 
than 70 years ago, modern Jewish philosophy has been in 
large measure under the dual influence of Hasidism and ex- 
istentialism. One of the most popular and compelling of those 
Jewish philosophers to write under the influence of Hasidism 
and existentialism was Abraham Joshua *Heschel (1907-72). 
Himself a descendant of distinguished hasidic rabbis, Heschel 
developed an exciting philosophy of Judaism rooted in hasidic 
mysticism and Kierkegaardian existentialism. His writings 
ranged over Bible, rabbinics, medieval Jewish philosophy, 
Kabbalah, Hasidism, Yiddish culture, religious existential- 
ism, and Zionism. Yet it may be that there is no more suitable 
introduction to his lifework than his two posthumous publi- 
cations: Kotzk: In Gerangl far Emesdikeit (“Kotzk: The Strug- 
gle for Integrity,’ 1973), a two-volume study in Yiddish of the 
mysterious hasidic master, Rabbi Menahem Mend of Kotzk, 
known as “the Kotzker”; and A Passion for Truth (1973), an 
English condensation of the Yiddish study. In these works, 
Heschel recalls the hasidic teachings which he had learned 
as a youth, and which underlie his mature thought. It seems 
proper to conclude this summary of the past half-dozen years 
of Jewish philosophy with a discussion of Heschel’s portrait 
of the Kotzker. 

Heschel speaks of a struggle which has raged within him 
since his youth between the Baal Shem Tov (c. 1690-1760), 
the founder of Hasidism, and the Kotzker (1787-1859). The 
Kotzker, he writes, was both the climax and the revolution- 
ary antithesis of the hasidic movement (A Passion, p. 10). To 
Heschel, the Ba’al Shem Tov meant love, while the Kotzker 
meant truth. The Baal Shem Tov meant “emphasized love, joy, 
and compassion for this world,’ while the Kotzker “demanded 
constant tension and unmitigated militancy” and “insisted ... 
that to get to the truth a man must go against himself and so- 
ciety” (pp. 10-11). The Ba‘al Shem Tov “dwelled in my life like 
a lamp, while the Kotzker struck like lightning” (p. xv). The 
Kotzker reminded Heschel of the Prophets of Israel (pp. 10, 
15, 307-10), or perhaps it would be more accurate to say that 
the example of the Kotzker taught Heschel how to appreci- 
ate the Prophets. The image of the Kotzker which arises from 
Heschel’s study is similar to the image of the prophet which 
arises from his celebrated work, The Prophets. The Kotzker was 
“anti-social, shocking, an enemy to all established convention 
and propriety”; he sought “to jolt minds out of their compla- 
cency ... to unsettle, to question accepted habits of thought”; 
he “held moral cowards in contempt”; he was ruthless in his 
demand for honesty and justice; he was disgusted by egoism 
and had no patience for those who sought in religion their 
own personal salvation; and he insisted that “man was created 
to exalt Heavens!” (pp. 263-67, 310-11), In The Prophets, Hes- 
chel had written of the phenomenon of “moral madness,’ and 
he reverts to this theme. He explains that the man of moral 
and religious sensitivity, who refuses to ignore the mendacity 
and cruelty of society, and who seeks to bring about radical 
social change, lives under unbearable tensions, and finds it 
impossible to be comfortable and happy while others are suf- 
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fering and oppressed. Moral and religious sensitivity, argues 
Heschel, may thus cause madness, a madness which might be 
the only normal reaction to “the madness that has overtaken 
so-called normal society” (pp. 205-08, 313). 

Heschel also compares the Kotzker with his contempo- 
rary, the Danish Christian existentialist Soren Kierkegaard. He 
observes that both took the concrete existence of individual 
man as the basis of their approach to reality; both gave the 
will predominance over the intellect; both “knew that faith 
constituted a demand rather than a consolation or comfort; 
both held that the goal and requirements of faith must not 
be adapted to the weakness of human nature, but that hu- 
man nature must be raised to a level of greatness; and both 
contended that “the essence of religion is warfare ... against 
spiritual inertia, indolence, callousness” (pp. 108, 120, 124-25, 
183). Heschel also calls attention to differences between the 
Kotzker and Kierkegaard, and argues that these are mostly 
due to differences between Judaism and Christianity. For ex- 
ample, while both suffered intense agony, the Christian Kierke- 
gaard’s agony was rooted in a sense of guilt due to Original 
Sin, while the Jewish Kotzker — who, of course, did not accept 
the dogma of the Original Sin - was “plagued by a more radi- 
cal agony, the awareness that God was ultimately responsible 
for the hideousness of human mendacity” (p. 256). Heschel 
seems here to be suggesting that the doctrine of Original Sin 
prevents the Christian from radically confronting existence, 
and thus true religious existentialism is impossible in Chris- 
tianity, but possible in Judaism. Throughout all his writings, 
Heschel has presented a Judaism which teaches man to love 
life and to rejoice in the world, but which at the same time 
exposes him to existence in all its agony and sublimity. Juda- 
ism, for Heschel, is at one and the same time the Baal Shem 
Tov and the Kotzker. 

A Passion for Truth, like Heschel’s other English works, 
is written in an aphoristic, poetic style, whose easy readability 
contrasts with the difficult, sometimes frightful, thoughts it 
expresses. The two-volume Yiddish work is written in a beau- 
tiful Yiddish, rich in rabbinic Hebrew elements, and is an ex- 
pression of Heschel’s love for the language and his desire to 
contribute to its philosophic literature. 

[Warren Zev Harvey (24 ed.)] 


WOMEN AND GENDER IN JEWISH PHILOSOPHY 


Gender has not been considered relevant to Jewish philoso- 
phy, even though Jewish philosophers held strong beliefs about 
women and some philosophers employed “the feminine” as 
a central trope of their philosophy of Judaism. Under the im- 
pact of feminism, however, new attention has been paid to 
gendered language in Jewish philosophy, its hidden philo- 
sophical assumptions, and socio-cultural implications. The 
new research has documented the extent to which philoso- 
phy contributed to the negative perception of women, thereby 
adding to the marginalization of women in traditional Jewish 
society. In addition to exposing the gender inflection of Jew- 
ish philosophy, a few feminist Jewish philosophers have also 
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proposed new approaches to halakhah that call for inclusion 
of women in the interpretative process and prescribe egalitari- 
anism. Despite these innovative efforts, a systematic engage- 
ment of Jewish philosophy with feminist philosophy is still in 
its early stages, and only time will tell if feminist philosophy 
will enrich Jewish philosophy as an academic discipline and 
as a constructive endeavor. 


Jewish Philosophy in Antiquity 

Interestingly, gender stood at the foundation of the Jew- 
ish philosophical tradition, because in the Bible wisdom 
(hokhmah) was personified as a female. Feminine wisdom 
is the ideal which the male lover of wisdom seeks to obtain 
through the devotion to learning. Given the gender difference 
between the pursuer of wisdom and his goal, the pursuit of 
wisdom was couched in erotic terms and obtaining wisdom 
was expressed in metaphors of conjugal union. The feminiza- 
tion of wisdom reflected a certain social reality of patriarchy 
in ancient Israel as much as it prescribed certain social norms 
and attitudes. Because the pursuit of wisdom was perceived as 
masculine activity, in ancient Israel the learned elites of priests, 
scribes, and sages comprised men only. 

The origins of the feminine portrayal of Wisdom cannot 
be determined with certainty. It is very possible that the Egyp- 
tian belief in Maat, the cosmic order of the universe which was 
identified with the goddess Isis, was the immediate source of 
Proverbs 8 and Ben Sira 24, because the cult of Maat/Isis was 
very popular in the Ptolemaic period during which the bibli- 
cal canon received its final form. However, Ben Sira gave it a 
Jewish coloration when he equated Wisdom, who was with 
God at the creation of the world, with the Torah of the sacred 
tradition. In the Wisdom of Solomon, Lady Wisdom was de- 
picted as a principle of order that “reaches mightily from one 
end of the earth to the other, and She orders all things well” 
(8:1). In a language that suggests familiarity with Neo-Py- 
thagoreanism and Middle Platonism, the author turns wis- 
dom into a hypostasis, an emanation of God's glory that acts 
as His agent in creation, pervading the entire cosmos while 
remaining intimately close to God (7:24; 8:1, 3). Wisdom is 
identical with the divine mind through which God acts (9:9) 
and contains the paradigmatic patterns of all things (9:8). In 
this sense, Wisdom is identical with divine providence over 
the created cosmos. Because Wisdom is personified as a fe- 
male, the male lover of wisdom makes her his “bride” and 
“spouse,” enjoying intimate kingship with her (8:9; 7:28; 8:16). 
Since Wisdom is an attribute of God, intimacy with her en- 
tails a mystical union with God. Earthly women, however, 
could either hamper the attainment of this lofty goal or assist 
it. Thus Proverbs 7:6-21 depicts the “strange woman’ as a se- 
ductive female who steers the young student of wisdom away 
from the “straight path,’ while her antagonist, the “woman 
of virtue” (Pr. 31:10-31), represents the diligent woman with 
good managerial skills who frees her husband to study Torah 
and devote life to the pursuit of wisdom. These negative and 
positive stereotypes of women were perpetuated throughout 
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the Jewish philosophical tradition in commentaries written 
on Proverbs during the Middle Ages. 

*Philo of Alexandria (15 B.c.E.-ca. 50 C.E.) drew on Jew- 
ish Wisdom tradition while being immersed in Greek and 
Hellenistic philosophy. Philo was the first to offer a systematic 
allegorical interpretation of the Bible in light of Greek philos- 
ophy. With Philo began the allegorical reading of the creation 
narrative in Genesis whose inner meaning was understood in 
psychological categories: biblical “Adam” and “Eve” represent 
the powers of the human soul (Allegorical Interpretation of 
Genesis, 11, 18.37; Sarah Pessin “Loss, Presence, and Gabirol’s 
Desire: Medieval Jewish Philosophy and the Possibility of a 
Feminist Ground,’ in Women and Gender in Jewish Philosophy 
(2004), pp. 34-38). For Philo, “Adam” is a figurative expression 
of the rational part of the soul, whereas “Eve” represents sense 
perception that gives rise to the passion, hence she is referred 
to as “the mother of passion.” The main passion, pleasure, is 
symbolized by the serpent (nahash), who is the main obstacle 
for the pursuit of wisdom. For Philo both sense and passion 
are irrational aspects of the soul that must be subordinated to 
reason, whose activities are portrayed in masculine terms. As 
ruler, the reasoning aspect of the soul emerges as authoritar- 
ian and controlling, the “husband” and “father” who as lord of 
the household must keep the wife and children in line, namely 
Eve and her daughters, the passions. 

According to Philo not only is the pursuit of wisdom the 
exclusive domain of men, reason itself is masculine in con- 
trast to the feminine aspects of humanity, sensation and de- 
sire. These gender paradigms pertain not only to the powers 
of the human soul but also to society: reason belongs to the 
intellectual few, whereas the passions are associated with the 
vulgar masses. As much as the philosophical life necessitates 
the control of the (feminine) passions by (masculine) reason, 
so do the masses need to be controlled by the philosopher- 
ruler, because they are prone to fall under the sway of the pas- 
sions. All hierarchical relations (in the individual, the society, 
and the cosmos) are expressed in gender categories where the 
ruler is always male and masculine traits constituted the ideal, 
and, conversely, the ruled is always female and feminine traits 
are viewed necessarily as short of the ideal. Despite these hier- 
archies, and almost against his will, Philo discusses an actual 
egalitarian community of Jewish contemplatives, the Thera- 
putae of Lake Mareotis in which women devoted themselves 
to the life of wisdom alongside men (The Contemplative Life, 
VIII: 68-69). 


Medieval Jewish Philosophy 

While Jewish philosophers in the Middle Ages did not have 
direct access to Philo’s works, they perpetuated many of the 
themes and assumptions of his gendered metaphysics and 
anthropology. When Jewish philosophers reflected about the 
human species they referred to it by the universal ‘Man, tak- 
ing for granted that the male of the species is the standard of 
the human species as a whole. The female of the human spe- 
cies was deemed to be less than the male on account of her 
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defective rationality. Whether the perception of women as in- 
tellectual inferior was caused by the exclusion of women from 
Torah study in rabbinic Judaism, or rather by the influence 
of Greek and Hellenistic philosophy (for example, Aristotle 
in Generation of Animals 1, 20:727a 153 11, 4:737a 253 Politics 1, 
13:1260a 12-14) cannot be easily determined. Nevertheless, 
even though medieval Jewish philosophers assumed that the 
philosophical life is for men only, their use of gender catego- 
ries, “femininity” and “masculinity,” was rather flexible. A 
given entity could be regarded as “feminine” in one context 
and as “masculine” in another, determined by its function: 
whatever was active was considered to be “masculine,” while 
that which was passive, or being acted upon, was considered 
“feminine” This gendered metaphysics was presupposed by 
all medieval Jewish philosophers, whether they endorsed a 
Neoplatonic schema or an Aristotelian one. 

In the Neoplatonic strand of Jewish philosophy gender 
configured in psychological theories. Since the seeker of wis- 
dom was always male, it is no coincidence that the human soul 
of the male philosopher was always referred to as female. This 
gendered language was further exacerbated by the fact that in 
Hebrew all nouns referring to the soul (ie., nefesh, ruah, and 
neshamah) are feminine terms. Nonetheless, even though the 
human soul was always taken to be female, it could function 
in “masculine” or “feminine” ways: toward the body, the soul 
acts as a masculine power, ruling it and governing it so as to 
ensure proper behavior. By contrast, vis-a-vis the (mascu- 
line) God of Israel, the human soul in a “feminine” way when 
she receives the divine efflux by virtue of which one acquires 
knowledge and wisdom. Not surprisingly, Neoplatonic Jewish 
philosophers such as Moses *Ibn Ezra, *Solomon ibn *Gabirol, 
and *Judah Halevi, who developed systematic philosophical 
anthropology, also produced powerful religious poetry that 
expresses the yearning of the feminine soul to unite with God. 
However, in regard to corporeal women, Neoplatonic Jewish 
philosophers saw them as a class to be intellectually deficient. 
For example, *Bahya ibn Pakuda explains the revelation of the 
Law as follows: the revealed Law is necessary for the “educa- 
tion and management [of Man] to help him overcome his de- 
sires until he grows up and his mind strengthens. The same 
is true of women and the weak-minded among men, both of 
whom cannot be easily managed by the mind because its rule 
is impotent over them. They need a moderate rule, one they 
can bear without being impossible for them to grasp.” (Duties 
of the Heart, ed. Menachem (1973), p. 187) For Bahya, and Saa- 
diah Gaon before him, all women are intellectually deficient 
and require divine revelation to make known truths that are 
beyond their limited intellectual competence. 

In medieval Jewish Aristotelian philosophy the binary re- 
lationship between the active vs. passive principles was given 
a general abstract formulation in the metaphysics of matter 
and form. All existents are comprised of matter and form, 
where matter signifies that a thing is, namely its corporeal- 
ity, and form signifies what a thing is, namely, its essence. By 
identifying form with male and matter with female, the Jewish 
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Aristotelians made gender categories more rigid, shaping an 
entire range of gender stereotypes. Matter was believed to be 
inherently unstable and unable to exist by itself without form, 
and in turn, form was said to give matter its identity. When 
this gendered metaphysics was applied to men and women, 
it lent support to the claim that men must rule over women 
and that marriage is the ideal institution for the social rela- 
tions between the sexes. 

*Maimonides was the first Jewish philosopher to apply 
this gendered metaphysics to Scriptural interpretation, begin- 
ning with the creation narrative of Genesis. Reading Scripture 
allegorically, Maimonides identifies “Adam” as the form of the 
human species, whereas “Eve” stands for matter. Prior to the 
sin of disobedience Adam was engaged in contemplation of 
truth, but the separation between matter and form in the sin 
entailed an epistemic shift to moral distinction between good 
and bad (Guide I, 2; 1, 6; I, 17). “Eve,” the material dimension 
of the first being represents the cause of the sin and, more 
broadly, the life governed by passions which is characteris- 
tic of ordinary human beings. In Guide 11, 30 Maimonides 
elaborated on his philosophical anthropology identifying the 
imagination with femaleness. Reading the Genesis narrative 
in light of Genesis Rabbah 8:1 and Midrash Pirgey Eliezer 13, 
Maimonides suggests that the “serpent” is the appetitive power 
that was controlled by the imagination (represented in the 
Midrash as Samael), that tempted Eve (i.e., matter) to irratio- 
nally desire and even lust after the fruit of the forbidden Tree 
of Knowledge Good and Evil (Sarah Klein-Braslavy, Maimo- 
nides’ Interpretation of the Adam Stories (1986), pp. 209-26). 
In Maimonides’ interpretation of Genesis, when Eve was sep- 
arated from Adam, the power of imagination was no longer 
controlled by reason. As a result, Adam shifted away from 
contemplation of truth to moral knowledge of good and bad, 
which is of lower epistemic level. The goal of human life, there- 
fore, is to regain the form of the human species, which had 
been lost in the sin of disobedience, by perfecting the human 
intellect through the study of philosophy. The resulting intel- 
lectual perfection ensures entry into the “world-to-come,’ a 
cognitive state of contemplation. 

While all human beings are born with the capacity to rea- 
son, which Maimonides identified with the “image of God” 
(Gen. 1:26), not all humans actualize that capacity. Those who 
do not cannot be considered fully human. On the intellectual 
capacity of women, however, Maimonides left for posterity 
an ambiguous legacy. On the one hand, he states categorically 
that women possess a “feeble mind” (Guide 111, 37) that makes 
them more prone to be governed by the emotions and desires, 
but, on the other hand, he included the prophetess Miriam 
among the very few who reached intellectual perfection (Guide 
III, 51). Maimonides was equally ambiguous on the question 
of women's education: on the one hand, he treats women as a 
group whose rationality, like that of children, is defective and 
excludes them from the performance of certain mitzvot (Mish- 
neh Torah, Talmud Torah 1:1; Keriat Shema 4:1; Berakhot 5:6; 
Sukkah 6:1; Edut 9:1). But, on the other hand, he envisions a 
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situation in which women study Torah and even teach Torah 
(Talmud Torah 1:13), even though they should not be compen- 
sated for it. Mainly Maimonides was concerned with women 
in the context of the institution of marriage whose primary 
purpose was reproduction. Within the marital institution, sex 
should be carefully regulated according to the strictures of 
halakhah, because sexuality and sensual pleasures in general 
are obstacles for the attainment of the ultimate end of human 
life, the contemplation of God (Guide 111, 33). While sexual 
intercourse between husband and wife must be free of coer- 
cion, between husband and wife there is no equality: he must 
rule over her and the children, and she must strive to func- 
tion as the ideal “woman of virtue” 

In post-Maimonidean philosophy the association of 
women with matter, the belief that they are rationally inferior, 
and their exclusion from the study of philosophy were further 
accentuated, resulting in full blown misogyny. A typical ex- 
ample was Shem Tov ibn *Falaquera whose Sefer ha Mevakesh 
(The Book of the Seeker) used the trope of the young seeker of 
wisdom to introduce the reader to the various sciences, as well 
as to promote the values of the philosophical life. The charac- 
ters in the novels stand for specific professions (e.g., merchant, 
soldier, artisan, physician, rabbi, or poet), and all of them are 
men. Similarly, the persons who represent various intellectual 
disciplines (e.g., ethics, grammar, poetry, arithmetic, geome- 
try, optics, astronomy, music, logic, physics and metaphysics) 
are all men. Falaquera’s allegorical tale accurately represents 
the social reality of his time: these professions were not prac- 
ticed by women, who were largely excluded from the public 
spheres and from cultural pursuits. But Falaquera further con- 
tributes to the denigration of women by portraying them as 
the cause of men’s sins and transgressions. Under the influence 
of ibn Bajja, Falaquera depicted the perfect man as a solitary 
philosopher who is estranged from society and who attains in- 
tellectual perfection because he subdues his appetites, controls 
his emotions, and lowers his human interaction to the nec- 
essary minimum. In his philosophical reflections on human 
perfection, Sefer ha-Ma ‘alot, and Sefer Shelemut ha-Ma ‘asim, 
Falaquera made clear that attainment of moral perfection 
does not constitute the ultimate end of human life (Raphael 
Jospe, “Rejecting Moral Virtue as the Ultimate Human End,’ 
in: Studies in Islamic Judaism Traditions (1986), pp. 185-204). 
Even if women attain such perfection, they are categorically 
excluded from the final perfection of the intellect. 

The negative perception of women was further developed 
in the semi-philosophical literature written in rhymed prose 
for the amusement of men. Written in rhymed prose, the lit- 
erary debate on the merits and demerits of women portrayed 
the woman as either totally beautiful or utterly ugly; perfectly 
virtuous, or vicious and hateful; loyal and nurturing wife or a 
licentious seductress, a facilitator of the pursuit of wisdom or 
an obstacle to it (Talyah Fishman, “A Medieval Parody of Mi- 
sogyny: Judah ibn Shabetai’s Minhat Yehuda Sone ha-Nashim,” 
in: Prooftexts 8 (1988), 89-111). The grotesque depiction of 
women highlights negative traits such as greed, possessive- 
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ness, vanity, foolishness, fickleness, and untrustworthiness. 
Designed to produce comic relief, for which purpose it em- 
ployed exaggerations and distortions, Hebrew rhymed prose 
treated the woman as the rejected Other, thereby expressing 
the fears, anxieties and aspiration of Jewish men in a Chris- 
tian-dominated society. In Christian polemical literature of 
the Middle Ages, circumcised Jewish men were viewed as 
feminized aberrations of nature and were even said to men- 
struate (Joshua Trachetenberg, The Devil and the Jews (Phila- 
delphia, 1941), pp. 50, 149). The feminization of a group was 
just one way of denigrating and invalidating it. 

A similar dynamic operated during the *Maimonidean 
Controversy of the 13" century about the legitimacy of phi- 
losophy within traditional Jewish society. Especially during 
the last phase of the controversy (1303-06), when the ques- 
tion was no longer whether or not to study philosophy but 
rather how to define the appropriate relationship between 
traditional Jewish topics and the various branches of philos- 
ophy in the context of the Jewish curriculum (Gad Freuden- 
thal, “Holiness and Defilement: The Ambivalent Perception 
of Philosophy by Its Opponents in the Early Fourteenth Cen- 
tury,’ in: Micrologus, 9 (2001) (= The Jews and the Sciences) 
(Florence, 2001), pp. 169-93). In a male-dominated society, 
where women were the ever-present “Other within,’ both sides 
of the controversy imaged philosophy as a “foreign woman,’ 
and both framed the relationship between Torah and phi- 
losophy in terms of power relations between a mistress and 
her female servant. Philosophy is commonly referred to as 
an “alien women” and the students of philosophy as the “chil- 
dren of alien women” (Abba Mari of Lunel, Minhat Qenaot 
(Pressburg, 1838)). It follows that a Jew who studies philoso- 
phy is like one who enters an illicit sexual union with a for- 
eign woman. The offspring of this form of idolatry offspring 
must not be allowed to enter the community. The idolatrous 
nature of the study of philosophy is conveyed most forcefully 
by images taken from the prophecy of Hosea, in which Israel 
is likened to a disloyal licentious wife, who whores after other 
men and whose shame is exposed by the prophet “in front of 
her lovers” (Hos. 2:12). Studying philosophy is portrayed as a 
sexual sin as well as a sin of disobedience and betrayal of God. 
Less severe are the pronouncements that portray philosophy 
as Hagar, the boastful concubine of Sarah, who improperly 
challenged the lawful wife, Sarah, and was forced to flee from 
Sarah's justified wrath. In this imagery, there is nothing wrong 
with philosophy per se, but with the brazen character of the 
philosophers who challenge the proper hierarchy between 
philosophy and Torah. 

The Maimonidean Controversy ended with a ban on 
the study of philosophy under the age of 25, but the study of 
philosophy continued unabated as philosophy became more 
technical. In the 14"* century, gender categories continued to 
inform Jewish philosophy especially in biblical philosophical 
commentaries that followed the guidelines of Maimonides’ 
hermeneutics. Commentaries on the Song of Songs (e.g., by 
Moses ibn *Tibbon, *Immanuel ben Solomon of Rome, and 
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*Levi Ben Gershom) identified the female beloved not with 
the community of Israel but with the human soul. For Ger- 
sonides, for example, the Song of Songs was a philosophical 
parable about the pursuit of ultimate felicity that culminates 
in the knowledge of God (Menachem Kellner (ed. and trans.), 
Commentary on Song of Songs: Levi ben Gershom (Gersonides) 
(1998), pp. xv—xxxi). The biblical text is understood as two si- 
multaneous dialogues: one between the human material intel- 
lect and the Active Intellect, and the other between the facul- 
ties of the soul and the material intellect. The two dialogues 
are connected: as the material intellect desires to conjoin with 
the Active Intellect it must enlist the aid of the other faculties 
of the soul in this quest. In these hierarchical relations, that 
which is superior ontologically or epistemologically is always 
masculine, and that which is inferior always feminine. 

From the 13" to the 16" centuries Jewish philosophers 
(e.g., Zerahiah She'altiel *Gracian Hen, Judah *Romano, *Im- 
manuel of Rome, Levi ben Gershom, *Shemariah ben Elijah 
of Crete, Benjamin ben Judah ben Joab of Rome, Isaac ben 
Moses *Arama, David *Ibn Yahya and others) perpetuated the 
dichotomy between the “strange woman” and the “woman 
of virtue” in their commentaries on Proverbs. Lady Wisdom 
was identified with theoretical wisdom, whose knowledge (by 
the male philosophers) led to the immortality of the soul; the 
perfect wife illustrated practical reasoning and the cultivation 
of moral virtues, necessary for the attainment of theoretical 
knowledge, and the “strange woman” symbolized the desires 
of the body and other material pursuits that hinder the lover of 
wisdom (Julia Schwartzmann, “Gender Concepts of Medieval 
Jewish Thinkers and the Book of Proverbs,’ in: Jewish Studies 
Quarterly, 7 (2000), 183-200). The philosophical commentar- 
ies on Proverbs perpetuated the view of women as intellectu- 
ally imperfect and inferior to men and made normative the 
subordination of women to their husbands. A marked depar- 
ture from this negative perception was Judah *Abrabanel’s Ital- 
ian best-seller, Dialogi di amore, in which the female protago- 
nist, Sophia, engages in a philosophical dialogue with the male 
protagonist, Philo, acting as a teacher of wisdom. Abrabanel’s 
positive portrayal of a female seeker of wisdom reflects both 
the conventions of Renaissance courtier literature as well as a 
new social reality in which patrician women had greater access 
to education in the liberal arts (Merry E. Wiesner, Women and 
Gender in Early Modern Europe (20007), 143-74). 


Toward Modernity 

Ironically, it was the very otherness of philosophy in tradi- 
tional Jewish society that enabled a few Jewish women to study 
the liberal arts (in preparation for the study of philosophy) 
long before they were allowed to study halakhic texts. In Re- 
naissance Italy, women of merchant-bankers families received 
such learning, and some of them functioned as patronesses of 
learning. To one such woman, Laura, the wife of Jehiel of Pisa, 
David ben Judah Messer *Leon composed his commentary on 
Proverbs, Shevah Nashim (Praise of Women). After his forced 
departure from Naples in 1494 he asked her to provide for 
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his livelihood in Constantinople. To make his plea effective, 
he praised her along with other illustrious women of Greek 
and Roman mythologies and Dante's beloved, Beatrice, and 
identified her with the industrious and generous Proverbial 
“woman of virtue” (Hava Tirosh-Rothschild, Between Worlds: 
The Life and Thought of Rabbi David ben Judah Messer Leon 
(1991), pp. 73-77). A more famous patroness of learning was 
ex-converso Dofia Garcia *Nasi, who supported many educa- 
tional institutions in the Ottoman Empire. In eulogizing her 
and other illustrious women, Moses Almosnino praised fe- 
male learning and had no qualm asserting that the departed 
soul of these women will enter the “world-to-come” (Meamez 
Koah, Venice 1588). Contrary to Maimonides, for whom inclu- 
sion in the “world-to-come” was predicated solely on attain- 
ment of intellectual perfection, Almosnino posited the perfec- 
tion of the will as a condition of religious perfection. Although 
women lacked formal philosophical training, they could ex- 
perience religious perfection, because it was predicated not 
on the intellect but on the will and on acts of faith. 

With the dawn of modernity and the Emancipation of the 
Jews in the 19‘ century, Jewish society and culture underwent 
profound transformation through processes of acculturation 
and assimilation. As Jews acquired the basic markers of the 
larger society such as language, dress, and values, they gradu- 
ally dissolved their minority status through intermarriage or 
conversion (Paula E. Hyman, Gender and Assimilation in Mod- 
ern Jewish History: The Roles and Representations of Women 
(1995). Modernity offered the Jewish female greater access to 
secular education, entry into the liberal professions and the 
sciences, and participation in political movements such as 
socialism and communism (Harriet Freidenreich, Female, 
Jewish, Educated: The Lives of Central European University 
Women (2002). While women in traditional Jewish society 
of Eastern Europe remained relatively uneducated, in west- 
ern and central Europe daughters of assimilated Jewish fami- 
lies enrolled in the philosophy faculty of secular universities, 
and very few of them (e.g., Edith *Stein, Simone *Weil, and 
Hannah *Arendt) became professional philosophers. How- 
ever, it is debatable whether these philosophically-trained 
Jewish women composed Jewish philosophy: Edith Stein and 
Simone Weil converted to Catholicism, and Hannah Arendt, 
who was committed to Zionism, was also deeply critical of 
traditional Judaism. 

Arendt’s case in particular illustrates the complexity of 
defining Jewish philosophy. On the one hand, she grew up in 
an assimilated Jewish home and had little knowledge of Ju- 
daism, but when she began her philosophical career she was 
concerned about “how to do [philosophy] if one is a Jewish 
woman.” Defining herself as a political theorist rather than a 
philosopher, she regarded her Jewishness as a matter of ethnic- 
ity rather than religion. On the other hand, Arendt developed 
her distinctive method of doing philosophy through storytell- 
ing as a critique of western philosophy. Her biography of Ra- 
hel Levin *Varnhagen (1771-1809), a Jewish woman who con- 
verted to Christianity and held an intellectual salon in Berlin, 
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was a deliberate attempt to philosophize in a new way (Rahel 
Varnhagen: The Life of Jewess (1957)). While Arendt did not 
produce a philosophy of Judaism, she was a Jewish philoso- 
pher. Yet, for most Jewish women in the first half of the 20 
century, to be Jewish and educated in Jewish philosophy was 
a contradiction in terms. This was the case at least until Jewish 
Studies began to flourish as an academic discipline first in the 
State of Israel and later in North America. Several women (e.g., 
Sara Heller-Willensky, Rivkah Schatz-Uffenheimer, Rivkah 
Horwitz, Collette Sirat, and Edith Wyschogrod) helped estab- 
lish Jewish philosophy as academic field, but, with the excep- 
tion of Wyschogrod, they wrote history of Jewish philosophy 
rather than constructive philosophy. 


Modern Jewish Philosophy 

While Jewish philosophy remained the exclusive domain of 
men until the end of the 20' century, at least two of them - 
Franz Rosenzweig and Emmanuel Lévinas - made the cate- 
gory of “the feminine” central to their philosophical project. 
These philosophers were either closely associated with Mar- 
tin Buber (i.e., Rosenzweig) or deeply influenced by Buber 
(i.e., Lévinas), and all three philosophers took for granted the 
bourgeois model of female domesticity which dominated Eu- 
rope in the late 19" and early 20" centuries. Against this cult 
of domesticity it is not surprising to find that early 20 cen- 
tury Jewish philosophers use the category of “the feminine” in 
their analysis of Judaism and in their reflections on the human 
condition. More intriguingly, the three Jewish philosophers 
employed the category of “the feminine” as a Jewish critique of 
Western philosophy, which is both Christian and masculine. 
Buber, Rosenzweig, and Lévinas proposed a new approach to 
philosophy (Das Neue Denken), which challenged the univer- 
salizing and totalizing tendencies of western philosophy and 
offered an alternative, dialogical philosophy. In this regard, 
their philosophy parallels that of Hannah Arendt. 

Buber’s alternative was philosophy as an art of living a 
life of dialogue through an I-Thou relationship. The philoso- 
phy of dialogue rejects all forms of objectification, abstraction, 
or logical constructs, characteristic of traditional philoso- 
phy. By contrast, scientific knowledge, including metaphysi- 
cal knowledge, is typified as an I-It relation, but it falls short 
of grasping reality because the Thou escapes rational inquiry. 
Since Buber’s philosophy rejected objectification, his dialogi- 
cal philosophy could not recognize gender differences. I-Thou 
relationship is not limited to men, and in fact it often occurs 
in heterosexual love relationship, although this relationship 
too reverts to I-It mode. In a philosophy of dialogue there is 
room for women as equal partners of dialogue, as persons 
who must never be objectified and treated as the means to an 
end. Socially speaking, the ideal arrangement is the egalitar- 
ian communities of the early kibbutzim in which men and 
women were (in theory at least) equal. Notwithstanding his 
egalitarian vision, Buber’s language to describe relational self 
was carried out in androcentric terms: the “interhuman” was 
“between man and man” and the “T” in the I-Thou relations 
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was always “a man who needs the other in order to be him- 
self’ Gender differences were subsumed under the category 
of “the human” expressed in masculine language. 

Buber’s colleague and co-translator of the Bible, Franz 
Rosenzweig, creatively built on medieval poetry of Judah 
Halevi, medieval commentaries of Song of Songs, and West- 
ern philosophy to articulate a novel philosophy of Judaism. 
In Star of Redemption, Part 11, Book Two, Rosenzweig ap- 
plied the category of “the feminine” to the Jewish people as a 
whole (Leora Batniztky, “Dependency and Vulnerability: Jew- 
ish and Feminist Existentialist Constructions of the Human,” 
in: Women and Gender in Jewish Philosophy, pp. 127-52, esp. 
138-42). The Jewish collectivity, like real women, has a spe- 
cial ontological share in revelation: as an eternal people the 
Jews have one task only, to worship God in prayer. Unlike 
other nations that are still moving toward the accomplish- 
ment of this goal, the Jewish People has already achieved it, 
because, like the “most feminine woman,’ they are naturally 
disposed to revelation. As much as a woman is a-priori ready 
for eternity (a view for which Rosenzweig can offer no em- 
pirical proof), so are the Jewish people a-priori eternal. In the 
case of both actual women and the actual Jewish People, the 
“natural” provides a kind of transcendental condition for the 
supernatural. As a woman embodies a natural openness to the 
supernatural realm of love, so the Jews embody in their blood 
God’s revelation to them. Rosenzweig constructs Judaism as 
the feminized rootless Other that has contributed to the cre- 
ation of Christian masculine culture. Batnitzky shows that for 
Rosenzweig, “Judaism is not just ‘feminine; but in remaining 
‘homeless; she, namely, Judaism, makes Christianity and the 
nations of the world more ‘feminine’ By not allowing Chris- 
tianity to become totalitarian, Judaism forces Christianity to 
remain somewhat rootless and thereby more ‘feminine, Jew- 
ish and ethical” (ibid, p. 142). 

The category of “the feminine” is even more central in 
the philosophy of Lévinas, who was deeply indebted to Buber 
and Rosenzweig but attempted to go beyond them. For Lévi- 
nas the relation to the Other is irreducible to comprehension; 
it takes place in acts of speech, in a face-to-face relation with 
the Other. To learn to acknowledge what one cannot know 
and to respect the separateness of the other person is to ac- 
knowledge the transcendent of the other person. The task of 
ethics is the fundamental obligation to the Other. Lévinas’s 
ethics is genderized because he identified the feminine with 
radical alterity. The feminine is presented as an exemplar or 
ideal figure of alterity; she is the Other par excellence. This 
claim means first that the feminine is not defined in terms 
of its opposition to the masculine; it has its own positive es- 
sence, and second that this positive essence is alterity. Lévi- 
nas did not sufficiently distinguish between these two mean- 
ings of alterity, but he definitely presented the alterity of the 
feminine as irreducible and absolute; it cannot be bridged or 
diminished; it cannot be negated or reduced. Lévinas defines 
the very mode of being of the feminine as “withdrawal into 
mystery” as “hiding” and “modesty” (Time and the Other, 
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trans. Richard Cohen (1987), p. 87) The relation to the femi- 
nine is a relation with what “slips away from the light” with 
what escapes comprehension and understanding. The Other 
escapes knowledge or understanding because the recognition 
that the relation to the Other (a form of transcendence) is ir- 
reducible to comprehension. 

Lévinas’s celebration of the feminine has generated a lot 
of attention among feminist (mostly non-Jewish) philoso- 
phers, while also posing a challenge to feminists. Should femi- 
nists endorse it because Lévinas privileges the feminine and 
gives her a certain priority, or should feminists note that his 
portrayal of the feminine functions in a way that ultimately 
re-inscribes feminine in a traditional trope that benefits men 
more than it does women? Or perhaps feminists should re- 
ject Lévinas’s appeal to feminine alterity as too much mystifi- 
cation? The feminist engagements with Lévinas are not con- 
clusive on this point. Simone de Beauvoir (The Second Sex, 
trans. H.M. Parshley (1952) and later Luce Irigaray (“Questions 
to Emmanuel Lévinas, in: The Levinas Reader, ed. Margaret 
Whitford (1991), pp. 178-89; “The Fecundity of the Caress: A 
Reading of Lévinas, Totality and Infinity, Phenomenology of 
Eros,” in Feminist Interpretations of Emmanuel Lévinas, ed. 
Tina Chanter (2001), pp. 119-44) took Lévinas to task pre- 
cisely because he posited the woman as the paradigm of the 
Other. These feminist critics argued that his analysis of the 
Woman and his use of the feminine as a trope in his phi- 
losophy of the Other perpetuated the negative perception of 
women in traditional patriarchal society, considering them 
always as an object rather than a subject and viewing them as 
that which the (male) Self is not. To construe the woman as 
the “absolute Other” was no bonus to women but a continu- 
ation of patriarchy; the Self is always defined by men who 
speak from their located perspective but universalize it as the 
norm of humanity. 

Recently some philosophers, such as Tina Chanter, Cath- 
erine Chalier, and Clair E. Katz, have offered more positive 
readings of Lévinas showing how Lévinas’ philosophy of the 
Other could be useful to feminist thinking. Contrary to many 
feminist readers of Lévinas who ignore his Jewishness, Claire 
E. Katz argues that knowledge of Lévinas’ Jewish sources 
(biblical, rabbinic, and philosophical) is necessary if one is to 
correctly understand how the feminine functions in his phi- 
losophy. According to Katz, Lévinas “uses the feminine as a 
transcendental structure. The feminine creates the dwelling, 
the welcoming, and habitation, thus providing the means of 
enjoyment and sensuality that are interrupted by the ethical” 
(“Reinhabiting the House of Ruth: Exceeding the Limits of 
the Feminine in Levinas,” in: Feminist Interpretations of Levi- 
nas, p. 147). Elsewhere Katz explains why Lévinas chose the 
trope of maternity as the epitome of ethical relations which 
goes beyond the eros of philosophy, uniting enjoyment and 
responsibility (“From Eros to Maternity: Love, Death, and 
‘the Feminine’ in the Philosophy of Emmanuel Levinas,’ in: 
Women and Gender in Jewish Philosophy, pp. 153-75). Lévinas’s 
ethics, with its focus on maternity, was a Jewish alternative 
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to Western philosophy’s conception of life as being-toward- 
death, exemplified by the philosophy of Heidegger. Katz con- 
cludes that Lévinas did not exclude woman (or women) from 
ethical relationship. In fact it was “his Hebrew roots [that] give 
him profound insight into the obligation and responsibility of 
the Other, for those who are most vulnerable. And yet it is his 
Judaism that precisely allows his inadequate view of women to 
merge and take hold.” Lévinas’s project, therefore, is of use to 
feminists but not in a straightforward and simplistic manner. 
He offers feminists “an opportunity to see feminist concerns 
in a different light and to see a wider range of what those con- 
cerns might be” (ibid., p. 171). 

Lévinas’s philosophy of the Other has generated as well 
non-feminist philosophical engagements by two female Jew- 
ish philosophers, Catherine Chalier and Edith Wyschogrod. 
By juxtaposing Lévinas and Kant, Chalier implicitly endorses 
Lévinas’s critique of Kant’s understanding of the moral subject 
and moral autonomy on the basis of the Jewish sacred tradi- 
tion (What Ought I To Do?: Morality in Kant and Levinas, 
trans. Jane Marie Todd (2002)). Lévinas’ ethics as first phi- 
losophy arose from his personal experience of the barbarism 
and savagery of the 20" century manifested “through nu- 
clear, chemical and biological warfare, through death camps, 
through concentration and labor camps and by means of con- 
ventional weapons,’ which Edith Wyschogrod appropriately 
labeled as the “death event” (Saints and Postmodernism: Re- 
visioning Moral Philosophy (1990), p. xiv). She responded to 
the “new historical horizon” not only by subjecting the mod- 
ern “kingdom of death” to close philosophical analysis in her 
Spirit in Ashes: Hegel, Heidegger, and Man-Made Mass Death 
(1985), but also by articulating a postmodern ethics that is 
grounded in the lives of saints. Deliberately moving away 
from moral theory into the specific “pathways” or “journeys” 
of saints’ lives, Wyschogrod’s narrative philosophy, which is 
informed by literary theory and comparative literature, offers 
“a three pronged critique of theory: a pragmatic criticism of 
moral theory; an ontological criticism of its infrastructure; and 
a criticism of normative reason as belonging to the philoso- 
phy of reflection” (Saints and Postmodernism, p. xxv). While 
Wyschogrod’s philosophy engages mostly non-Jewish philo- 
sophical and literary texts and includes no hermeneutics of 
Jewish sacred texts, her philosophical project emerges from 
the problematics of the Shoah, making her the most impor- 
tant post-Holocaust female Jewish philosopher. 


Feminist Jewish Philosophy 

During the last two decades of the 20" century, Judaism and 
Jewish philosophy were transformed by the rise of feminism, 
including Jewish feminism. Jewish women demanded and 
largely received an end to centuries of discrimination and ex- 
clusion and gained access to formal religious education, com- 
munal leadership roles, and participation in public ritual. At 
the forefront of feminist Jewish thought stood the theologian 
Judith Plaskow who insisted, contrary to other Jewish femi- 
nists, that the problem of women in Judaism is primarily theo- 
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logical rather than sociological. She charged that Judaism is 
a male-centered tradition because women were deliberately 
excluded from the process of interpretation. The sacred texts 
of Judaism do not express the will of God, but rather the in- 
terpretation of the will of God by men who deliberately ex- 
cluded women from the process of interpretation. In order 
to address the injustice done to women by the Jewish tradi- 
tion itself, Plaskow re-envisioned Judaism when women take 
their rightful place in the community of interpreters and of- 
fer new readings of Scriptures and the rabbinic tradition 
(Standing Again at Sinai (1981)). Plaskow’s feminist critique 
of traditional Judaism was indebted to non-Jewish feminist 
theologians, to Liberal Christian theologians such as Paul Til- 
lich, and to Buber’s dialogical philosophy. However, precisely 
because Plaskow construed the Jewish feminist critique as a 
theological and midrashic discourse, Jewish philosophers did 
not take her critique to be sufficiently philosophical and did 
not engage her philosophically. 

In the 1980s and 1990s Jewish feminist theologians (e.g., 
Ellen Umansky and Laura Levitt) followed Plaskow’s lead, 
engaging the Jewish tradition both critically and construc- 
tively. Early feminist writings reexamined biblical and rabbinic 
sources, highlighted the presence of women that the tradition 
ignored, explored the historical development of the tradition 
in regard to perceptions of women, and constructed their own 
feminist Midrashim in which women were the main actors. 
Although this work articulates a distinctive Jewish feminist 
discourse that changed the practice of Judaism (especially 
in North America), scholars of Jewish philosophy regarded 
feminism as a political ideology that has little to do with Jew- 
ish philosophy. The reluctance to engage feminist philosophy 
reflects a deeper debate about the meaning of philosophy as 
an intellectual inquiry in the postmodern age and about the 
discipline of Jewish philosophy within Jewish Studies (Hava 
Tirosh-Rothschild, “‘Dare to Know’: Feminism and the Dis- 
cipline of Jewish Philosophy,’ in: Lynn Davidman and Shelly 
Tenenbaum (eds.), Feminist Perspectives on Jewish Studies 
(1994), 94-117). Only a handful of (male) Jewish philosophers 
(e.g., Kenneth Seeskin, Steven Katz, Michael Oppenheim) rec- 
ognized the merits of feminist philosophy and its implication 
to the future of Jewish philosophy. 

Two feminist thinkers, Rachel Adler and Tamar Ross, 
articulated a systematic theology of Judaism informed by 
philosophical models. Rachel Adler’s Engendering Judaism: 
An Inclusive Theology and Ethics (Boston, 1998) engages Ju- 
daism from the perspective of philosophy of law. Inspired by 
the work of the legal theorist, Robert Culver, Adler seeks 
to articulate a theory of halakhah that includes women 
and honestly deals with the historical development of Juda- 
ism over time. For Adler, the task of “engendering Judaism,” 
namely, of honoring gender differences as equal in value, 
will have to engage men and women cooperatively, and its 
primary mode is the narrative. She endorses the values of 
“equal respect, inclusivity, diversity and pluralism,’ and 
not only re-reads rabbinic sources in light of them but also 
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vaccine and served as Advisor on Science and Technology to 
the president of Israel. 


[Bracha Rager (274 ed.)] 


ARNONA (Heb. Xv1798, from Latin Arnona), annual crop tax. 
As in other Roman provinces the arnona, the duty to supply 
grain either for the Roman Army or for the city of Rome, was 
imposed in Judea. At the beginning of Roman rule there Julius 
Caesar made *Hyrcanus 11 responsible for remitting annually 
over 20,000 modii for the territory of Jaffa alone. The general 
tax due annually amounted to one quarter of the yield, but the 
Jews were exempt from the impost during the sabbatical year. 
The grain was collected in Sidon where the Roman warehouses 
for the arnona were situated. Information on the arnona in 
Erez Israel in talmudic literature dates from the period after 
the destruction of the Second Temple. 

During the third century c.£., with Erez Israel constantly 
on the threshold of the arena of intermittent wars between 
Rome and Persia, taxes reached an intolerable level. This was 
especially the case with those used to supply the army, such as 
the arnona militaris, which toward the end of the third cen- 
tury, was the most important tax levied in the Roman Em- 
pire. It is this tax which is most often mentioned in rabbinic 
literature. The use of the term was extended to cover a tax 
not only on land, grain, and livestock, paid in kind (Tosef., 
Dem. 6:3), but also on bread, wine, meat, oil, clothing, etc. 
(ARN’, 22, 71). 

Furthermore, as part of this process of tax intensifica- 
tion, the exemption from the arnona, formerly granted for 
sabbatical years, was canceled in the third century. On one 
occasion, R. Yannai (c. 220-50) announced: “Go out and sow 
in the seventh year, because of the arnona; to aid the farm- 
ers in paying the heavy tax of the seventh year (Sanh. 26a; but 
cf. TJ, Sanh. 6:6, 21b). Isaac Nappaha (c. 250-320), extolling 
the virtues of one who observed the sabbatical laws, declared 
(Lev. R. 1:1)... “This man has left his field untilled and vine- 
yard untended; yet he gives his arnona in silence [i.e., with- 
out complaint against God]. Is there one mightier than he?” 
(a reference to Ps. 103:20; but cf. Margulies ed. 4). However, 
when the burden became virtually unbearable, the patriarch 
Gamaliel 111 saw the need to legislate for a permanent easing 
of the sabbatical laws (Tosef., Shev. 1:1, 61; et al.; cf. Lieberman, 
Tosefta ki-Feshutah, 2 (1955) 482-3). 

The arnona militaris was irregular and unpredictable, 
and therefore had halakhic implications. Thus, TJ, Hallah 3:4, 
59a-b, explains why dough (issah) due to the arnona is none- 
theless subject to the law of hallah (the removal of the priests’ 
share of the dough) as follows: “In such a case [the dough] is 
still [considered to be] in the Jew’s possession, as the Gentile 
may change his mind and not take it...” (cf. Lieberman, ibid., 
794). In the time of Diocletian (284-305) the arnona became 
a regular tax under a new name of iugatio. However, even af- 
terward, it was sometimes levied unexpectedly on the popu- 
lation. Once, in the mid-fourth century Jonah had to order 
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people to bake on the Sabbath in order to supply an arnona of 
bread (TJ, Shev. 4:2, 35a). In modern Israel arnona (arnonah) 
denotes municipal rates and property tax. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Heichelheim, in: An Economic Survey of An- 
cient Rome, ed. by T. Frank, 4 (1938), 234-6, 241-2; Alon, Toledot?, 1 
(1958°), 413 2 (19617), 154-5, 185-6. 
[Abraham Schalit / Daniel Sperber] 


ARNSTADT, city in Thuringia, Germany. The Jews living in 
Arnstadt in the middle of the 13 century had close ties with 
the Jews of *Erfurt, to which many of them later migrated. 
Four anti-Jewish outbreaks between 1264 and 1466 resulted in 
massacres, and following the last the Jews were expelled from 
Arnstadt. A Jewish community was reestablished in the 19* 
century. It numbered 59 in 1880, 137 in 1910, 87 in 1933, and 
39 in 1939. Before the rise of Nazism, most of the Jews living 
in Arnstadt were prosperous, their main occupations being 
cattle-dealing and banking. The synagogue, built in 1913, was 
burned down by the Nazis on Nov. 10, 1938. The Jews still in 
the city in 1942 were sent to the death camps of the east. The 
community was not reconstituted after World War 11. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Salfeld, Martyrol, 3, 19, 70; Germ Jud, 2 
(1968), 21-23; PK. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Germ Jud, 3 (1987), 
27-29. 


ARNSTEIN (Arnsteiner), family of court purveyors and fi- 
nanciers in Vienna in the 18" and first half of the 19 centu- 
ries. The firm owned by the Arnsteins held a high place among 
the Viennese business houses until overtaken by that of Solo- 
mon *Rothschild in the 1820s. It cooperated with the *Fould 
brothers in France until its breakdown in 1859 and was liqui- 
dated in 1873. The Arnsteins became connected by marriage 
with other leading Jewish families, such as the *Itzig, *Men- 
delssohn, and *Pereira families. They achieved notable suc- 
cesses in Viennese society and in contemporary intellectual 
and cultural circles. The second generation tended to assimi- 
late, several embracing Catholicism. 

(1) ISAAC AARON (c. 1682-1744), founder of the family 
firm and fortune, arrived in Vienna in 1705 from Arnstein near 
Wuerzburg. Starting in the service of Samson *Wertheimer, he 
successfully negotiated a number of important financial trans- 
actions, including the redemption from pawn of the Spanish 
crown jewels. He later worked in partnership with Samson and 
Wolf *Wertheimer as well as independently on a large scale, 
becoming purveyor to the court and military establishment of 
Emperor Charles vi. He used his financial influence to avert 
the expulsion of Jews from Vienna in 1736. 

(2) ADAM ISAAC (in Jewish sources: Asher Anshel; 
1721-1785), son of Isaac Aaron, married Sibylle (Bella), a 
daughter of Bendit Gomperz-Nymwegen. Adam Isaac became 
head of the Arnstein firm. As purveyor to the consort of Em- 
press Maria Theresa, from 1762 he was freed from some hu- 
miliating restrictions to which the Jews in Austria were then 
subjected, being exempted from wearing the yellow *badge 
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proposes new rituals that reflect them. As a Liberal Jew who 
is committed to halakhic life, Adler defines the task for fem- 
inist praxis and theory as an articulation of “a world of le- 
gal meaning in which the stories, dreams, and revelations of 
Jewish women and men are fully and complexly integrated” 
(p. 35). This task includes not only new readings of revela- 
tory stories but also new rituals to inculcate equality between 
men and women. 

Tamar Ross shares Adler's goal but offers philosophical 
arguments for it within the boundaries of Orthodox Juda- 
ism. Inspired by Wittgenstein’s philosophy of language, Ex- 
panding the Palace of Torah: Orthodoxy and Feminism (2004) 
presents a theory of revelation as “cumulative.” For Ross, 
revelation is a product of an interpretative community that 
selectively treats the received tradition. It is the community 
that determines which meaning is normative and/or author- 
itative, and it is the entire community that determines what 
the will of God is. Halakhah is not the mechanical applica- 
tion of eternal pre-existing legal principles to changing con- 
ditions, but the ever-changing interplay between texts, social 
reality, and shifting hermeneutic and moral assumptions. 
Community practice and social reality are thus part of 
the process by which the collective negotiates its normative 
consensus (Yoel Finkelman, “A Critique of Expanding the 
Palace of Torah: Orthodoxy and Feminism by Tamar Ross,” 
in: The Edah Journal, 4:2 (2004): 1-10). Ross calls on contem- 
porary Orthodox feminists to gradually alter not only the 
place of women in Orthodoxy but the very texture of inter- 
pretation and religious life. Feminists can help forge a new 
religious language that is less biased, but to do so they must 
become learned in every area of sacred tradition. As women 
make their voices and concerns more central as the interpre- 
tive community, they will gradually rewrite the ground rules 
by which Orthodox Jewry plays the language game of Torah 
and mitzvot. 

While feminist Jewish philosophy is still in its infancy, 
the number of women who study, teach, and construe Jewish 
philosophy is quite impressive, including Francesca Alberitini, 
Leora Batnitzky, Ruth Birenbaum, Almut Bruckstein, Jean 
Cahan, Catherine Chalier, Idit Dobbs-Weinstein, Amirah 
Eran, Barbara E. Gali, Resianne Fontaine, Yudit K. Green- 
berg, Ruth Glassner, Hannah Kasher, Claire Katz, Sarah 
Klein-Braslavy, Gitit Holtzman, Nancy K. Levene, Diana Lo- 
bel, Sandra M. Lubarsky, Sarah Pessin, Heidi Ravven, Randi 
Rashkover, Tamar Ross, T.M. Rudavsky, Susan Shapiro, Julia 
Schwartzmann, Suzanne Last Stone, Hava Tirosh-Samuel- 
son, Edith Wyschogrod, and Laurie Zoloth. Some of these 
scholars (especially in Israel) define themselves strictly as 
historians of Jewish philosophy and attest little interest in or 
even hostility to feminist philosophy, while others (especially 
those who focus on modern Jewish philosophy in the U.S.) 
engage feminist philosophy in their own work as constructive 
Jewish philosophers. A recent anthology, Women and Gen- 
der in Jewish Philosophy, edited by Hava Tirosh-Samuelson 
(2004), includes many of the women listed above. Retaining 
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a critical posture toward Jewish philosophy as well as toward 
feminist philosophy, the participants of the volume demon- 
strate the possibility of a fruitful dialogue between Jewish 
philosophy and feminist philosophy. The volume engages 
past Jewish philosophers (e.g., Philo, Ibn Gabirol, Maimo- 
nides, Gersonides, Baruch Spinoza, Hermann Cohen, Buber, 
Rosenzweig, and Lévinas) and the sub-disciplines of philoso- 
phy (e.g., epistemology, metaphysics, ethics, political theory, 
philosophy of law, and theology) in light of feminist philoso- 
phy. Without reaching consensus about Judaism, Jewish phi- 
losophy, and feminism, the volume demonstrates that when 
women are allowed to philosophize they can and do enrich 
Jewish philosophy. 
{Hava Tirosh-Samuelson (24 ed.)] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: For information concerning editions of texts, 
translations, and books, monographs, and articles dealing with top- 
ics in the thought of a particular philosopher, see entry on that phi- 
losopher. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Kaplan, 2000 Books and More: an An- 
notated and Selected Bibliography of Jewish History and Thought (1983). 
HISTORIES OF JEWISH AND GENERAL PHILOSOPHY: A. Altmann, 
“Jewish Philosophy,’ in: S$. Radhakrishnan (ed.), History of Philoso- 
phy, Eastern and Western, 2 (1953), 76-92; S.H. Bergman, Faith and 
Reason (1961); J.L. Blau, The Story of Jewish Philosophy (1962); F. Co- 
pelston, A History of Philosophy, 8 vols. (1950-66); T. De Boer, The 
History of Islam (1903); M. Fakhry, A History of Islamic Philosophy 
(1970, 1983); D.H. Frank and O. Leaman (eds.), History of Jewish Phi- 
losophy - Routledge History of World Philosophies, vol. 2 (1997); D.H. 
Frank, O. Leaman, and C.H. Manekin, The Jewish Philosophy Reader 
(2000); E. Gilson, History of Christian Philosophy in the Middle Ages 
(1955) incl. bibl.; R. Goldwater (ed.), Jewish Philosophy and Philoso- 
phers (1962); Guttmann, Philosophies; Husik, Philosophy; M. Horten, 
Die Philosophie des Islam (1924); A. Jospe (ed.), Studies in Jewish 
Thought: An Anthology of German Jewish Scholarship (1981); R. Jospe, 
Filosofyah Yehudit bi-Ymei ha-Beinayim, 1: Yesodot (2005); idem, Fi- 
losofyah Yehudit bi-Ymei ha-Beinayim, 2: Maavarim (2006); idem, 
Filosofyah Yehudit bi-Ymei ha-Beinayim, 3: Rambam (2006); idem, 
What Is Jewish Philosophy? (1988; 1990); idem (ed.), Paradigms in 
Jewish Philosophy (1997); E. Fackenheim and R. Jospe (eds.), Jewish 
Philosophy and the Academy (1996); R. Jospe and S. Wagner (eds.), 
Great Schisms in Jewish History (1981); I. Kajon (ed.), La Storia della 
Filosofia Ebraica (1993); A. Kilcher and Otfried Fraisse, Metzler 
Lexikon Juedischer Philosophen (2003); Munk, Mélanges; S.H. Nasr 
and O. Leaman (eds.), History of Islamic Philosophy, vols. 1 and 2 
(Routledge History of World Philosophies, vol. 1 (1996); S. Pines, “Jew- 
ish Philosophy,’ in: Enyclopedia of Philosophy, 4 (1967), 261-77; N. 
Rotenstreich, Jewish Philosophy in Modern Times (1968); M.M. Sharif 
(ed.), A History of Muslim Philosophy, 2 vols. (1963-66), incl. bibl.; B. 
Geyer (ed.), Die patristische und scholastische Philosophie (1928, repr. 
1951); R. Walzer, “Islamic Philosophy,” in: S. Radhakrishnan (ed.), 
History of Philosophy, Eastern and Western, 2 1953), 120-48; repr. in: 
R. Walzer, Greek into Arabic (1962); idem, in: A.H. Armstrong (ed.), 
Cambridge History of Later Greek and Early Medieval Philosophy 
(1967), 643-69; W. Watt, Islamic Philosophy and Theology (1962); J. 
Weinberg, A Short History of Medieval Philosophy (1964); G. Vajda, 
Introduction a la penseé juive du moyen dge (1947), incl. bibl.; idem, 
Juedische Philosophie (1950); N. Samuelson, Introduction to Modern 
Jewish Philosophy (1989); idem, Jewish Philosophy: An Historical In- 
troduction (2003); E. Schweid, Toledot ha-Hagut ha-Yehudit ba-Et 
ha-Hadashah: Ha-Meah ha-19 (1977); idem, Jewish Thought in the 
Twentieth Century: An Introduction (1992); K. Seeskin, Jewish Phi- 
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Kellner, Dogma in Medieval Jewish Thought (1986); idem, Must a Jew 
Believe Anything? (1999); D. Lasker, Jewish Philosophical Polemics 
Against Christianity in the Middle Ages (1977); R. Lerner and M. 
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Yisrael (1998); idem, Derashat ha-Pesah le-Hasdai Crescas (1988); 
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Iyyunim Maimoniyim (1996); idem, Herut al ha-Luhot (1999); E. 
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ligious Philosophy in Judaism, Christianity and Islam (1947); idem, 
The Philosophy of the Church Fathers, vol. 1 (1956; 1964”); idem, Reli- 
gious Philosophy (1961); idem, The Philosophy of Spinoza (1934); idem, 
The Philosophy of the Kalam (1976); idem, Repercussions of the Kalam 
in Jewish Philosophy (1979); Harry Austryn Wolfson Jubilee Volume 
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Yahadut (1957-68). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.B. Agus, Jewish Identity 
in an Age of Ideologies (1978); E. Alexander, The Jewish Idea and its 
Enemies: Personalities, Issues, Events (1988); A. Altmann, Essays in 
Jewish Intellectual History (1981); E. Berkovits, Major Themes in Mod- 
ern Philosophies of Judaism (1974); idem, Crisis and Faith (1977); E.B. 
Borowitz, Renewing the Covenant: a Theology for the Postmodern Jew 
(1991); A. Cohen and P. Mendes-Flohr (eds.), Contemporary Jewish 
Religious Thought: Original Essays on Critical Concepts, Movements, 
and Beliefs (1986); E.L. Fackenheim, Encounters between Judaism and 
Modern Philosophy: a Preface to Future Jewish Thought (1973); idem, 
To Mend the World: Foundations of Future Jewish Thought (1982); 
M.A. Fishbane, Judaism: Revelation and Traditions (1987); S. Freed- 
man, Life as Creation: a Jewish Way of Thinking about the World (1993); 
J. Neusner, E.S. Frerichs, N. Sarna (eds.), From Ancient Israel to Mod- 
ern Judaism: Intellect in Quest of Understanding; Essays in Honor of 
Marvin Fox, 4 vols. (1989); N. Gillman, Sacred Fragments: Recovering 
Theology for the Modern Jew (1990); R. Gordis, The Dynamics of Ju- 
daism: a Study in Jewish Law (1990); B. Greenberg, On Women and 
Judaism: a View from Tradition (1981); B. Herring, Jewish Ethics and 
Halakhah for Our Times: Sources and Commentary, 2 vols. (1984-1989); 
A. Green (ed.), Jewish Spirituality: From the Sixteenth Century Revival 
to the Present (1988); I. Twersky and B. Septimus (eds.), Jewish Thought 
in the Seventeenth Century (1987); S.T. Katz, Historicism, the Holo- 
caust, and Zionism: Critical Studies in Modern Jewish Thought and 
History (1992); W.E. Kaufman, Contemporary Jewish Philosophies,(1975); 
H. Kushner, To Life!: a Celebration of Jewish Being and Thinking (1993); 
L. Kushner, The Book of Words: Talking Spiritual Life, Living Spiritual 
Talk (1993); D. Marmur, The Star of Return: Judaism after the Holo- 
caust (1991); N.N. Glatzer (ed.), Modern Jewish Thought: A Source 
Reader (1978); R. Link-Salinger (ed.), Of Scholars, Savants, and their 
Texts: Studies in Philosophy and Religious Thought: Essays in Honor 
of Arthur Hyman (1989); R. Patai, The Jewish Mind (1977); G. Rose, 
Judaism and Modernity: Philosophical Essays (1993); D.B. Ruderman, 
Jewish Thought and Scientific Discovery in Early Modern Europe 
(1990); J. Sacks, Tradition in an Untraditional Age: Essays on Modern 
Jewish Thought (1990); N.M. Samuelson, Judaism and the Doctrine of 
Creation (1994); Z. Schachter-Shalomi, Paradigm Shift: From the Jew- 
ish Renewal Teachings of Reb Zalman Schachter-Shalomil (ed. by El- 
len Singer; 1993); K. Seeskin, Jewish Philosophy in a Secular Age (1990); 
R.M. Seltzer, Jewish People, Jewish Thought: The Jewish Experience in 
History (1980); D.S. Shapiro, Studies in Jewish Thought (1975); E. Staro- 
binski-Safran, Le Buisson et la Voix: Exegese et Pensée Juives (1987). 
WOMAN AND GENDER: A. Brenner (ed.), Feminist Companion to 
Wisdom Literature (1993); C.V. Camp, Wisdom and the Feminine in 
the Book of Proverbs (1985); C. Chalier, Figures du feminine: lecture 
d’Emmanuel Lévinas (1982); idem, La perseverance du mal (1987); I. 
Dobbs-Weinstein, “Matter as Creature and as the Source of Evil: Mai- 
monides and Aquinas,” in: L.E. Goodman (ed.), Neoplatonism and 
Jewish Thought (1992), 217-35; E.C. Katz, Levinas, Judaism and the 
Feminine: The Silent Footsteps of Rebecca (2004); M. Kellner, “Philo- 
sophical Misogyny in Medieval Jewish Philosophy — Gersonides vs. 
Maimonides,” in: Jerusalem Studies in Jewish Thought (= Sermoneta 
Jubilee Volume, 1998), 113-28; A. Melamed, “Maimonides on Women: 
Formless Matter or Potential Prophet?” in: A. Ivry, E.R. Wolfson, and 
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A. Arkush (eds.), Perspectives on Jewish Thought and Mysticism ... 
dedicated to the memory ... of Alexander Altmann (1998), 99-134; A. 
Nye, Philosophia: The Thought of Rosa Luxemburg, Simone Weil, and 
Hannah Arendt (1994); M. Peskowitz and L. Levitt (eds.), Judaism 
since Gender (1997); M. Oppenheim, “To Notice the Color of Her 
Eyes: Facing the Feminist Jewish Critique,’ in: idem, Speaking/Writ- 
ing of God: Jewish Philosophical Reflections on the Life with Others 
(1999), 53-82; J. Plaskow, “Jewish Feminist Thought,’ in: D.H. Frank 
and O. Leaman (eds.), History of Jewish Philosophy (1997), 885-94; H. 
Ravven, “Creating a Jewish Feminist Philosophy,” in: Anima, 12:2 
(1986):, 99-112; G. Rose, The Broken Middle: Out of Our Ancient So- 
ciety (1992); T.M. Rudavsky, Gender and Judaism: The Transformation 
of Tradition (1995); S.E. Shapiro, “A Matter of Discipline: Reading for 
Gender in Jewish Philosophy,’ in: M. Peskowitz and L. Levitt (eds.), 
Judaism since Gender (1997), 158-78; J. Schwartzman, “Was She Cre- 
ated in the Image of God Too? The Medieval Philosophical Interpre- 
tation of the Creation of Woman, in: Da ‘at 39 (1997), 79-82 (Heb.); 
J.E. Taylor, “The Women ‘Priests’ of Philo’s De Vita Contemplativa? 
in: J. Schaberg, A. Bach, and E. Fuchs (eds.), On the Cutting Edge: The 
Study of Women in Biblical Worlds: Essays in Honor of Elisabeth 
Schiissler Fiorenza (2004), 102-22; E. Umansky, J. Plaskow, and C.P. 
Christ (eds.), “Creating Jewish Feminist Theology,” in: Weaving the 
Visions: New Patterns of Feminist Spirituality (1989); E. Wyschogrod, 
An Ethics of Remembering: History, Heterology, and the Nameless Oth- 
ers (1998); idem, Emmanuel Levinas: The Problem of Ethical Meta- 
physics (2000); N. Yavneh, “The Spiritual Eroticism of Leone’s Her- 
maphrodite,’ in: J.R. Brink, M.C. Horowitz, and A.P. Coudert (eds.), 
Playing with Gender: A Renaissance Pursuit, 85-98. 


°PHILOSTRATUS (pb. c. 172 C.E.), a native of the island of 
Lemnos, he studied rhetoric in Athens and later joined the lit- 
erary and philosophic circle in Rome of Empress Julia Domna, 
wife of Septimius Severus. She commissioned him to write a 
literary life of Apollonius of Tyana, whom he presented as a 
divinely inspired sage, prophet, and reformer along Pythago- 
rean lines. The work has several comments on the separate- 
ness of the Jews and on their bloody revolt against the Romans 
under Vespasian. 


PHILO VERLAG (named after *Philo of Alexandria), Ger- 
man-Jewish publishing house (1919-38), founded in Berlin 
as the publishing arm of the *Central-Verein deutscher Sta- 
atsbiirger jtidischen Glaubens (C.V.). The originally intended 
name, “Gabriel-Riesser-Verlag;’ was rejected by the *Riesser 
family. According to the C.V’s ideology, the Philo Verlag was 
to publish apologetic literature, both in a scientifically re- 
liable and outwardly attractive form, in order to fight an- 
tisemitism and broaden the knowledge of Judaism among 
Jews and non-Jews, focusing on the description of Jewish 
history and the contribution of Jews to German life and cul- 
ture. The Philo Verlag was first managed by Ludwig *Hol- 
lander (1877-1936), then syndic of the C.V. and editor of its 
monthly organ, Im Deutschen Reich (1895-1922), which was 
continued by the Philo Verlag as a weekly under the title *C. V. 
Zeitung (1922-38). From 1923-38, Hollander and his succes- 
sor Alfred Hirschberg (1901-1971) were assisted by Lucia Ja- 
coby (1889-1944). Within 20 years, more than 100 pamphlets 
and books of both Jewish and non-Jewish authors appeared 
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and, besides a press information service, several periodicals 
were published, including Der Morgen (1925-38), first edited 
by Julius *Goldstein (1873-1929), and the revived Zeitschrift 
fiir die Geschichte der Juden in Deutschland (1929-37), edited 
by Ismar *Elbogen (1874-1943) and others. In 1933 however, 
when fighting antisemitism became both hopeless and dan- 
gerous, the Philo Verlag changed its strategy, concentrating 
on publications which could deepen Jewish knowledge and 
consciousness and give both intellectual and practical orien- 
tation. The Philo “Library” (Kleine Philo-Biicherei) and hand- 
books like the Philo-Lexikon (1935-37, 1-4, reprinted 1982), 
the Philo-Zitaten-Lexikon (1936), and the Philo-Atlas (1938, 
reprinted 1998), a guide to Jewish emigration, served these 
various purposes. The Philo Verlag was closed by the Gestapo 
on November 10, 1938. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Hirschberg, in: LB1yB, 7 (1962), 
39-74; Lexikon des Judentums (19717), 625-26; S. Urban-Fahr, Der 
Philo- Verlag 1919-1938... (2001). 


[Ernst Gottfried Lowenthal / 
Johannes Valentin Schwarz (2"4 ed.)] 


PHINEHAS (Heb. 0735), name of three biblical figures: 

(1) Son of *Eleazar, son of *Aaron the priest (Ex. 6:25; cf. 
genealogies in Ezra 7:1-5; 1 Chron. 5:28-41; 6:35-38). When 
the Israelites suffered a plague in punishment for indulging in 
the orgiastic Baal-Peor cult, Phinehas slew Zimri son of Salu 
and Cozbi daughter of Zur, a prince of Midian, and thereby 
stopped the plague. By virtue of this act, Phinehas and his 
descendants were granted “a pact of priesthood for all time” 
(Num. 25:1-18). The memory of this event is reflected even 
in later sources (e.g., Ps. 106:30-31; Ecclus. 45:23-24; 1 Macc. 
2:26, 53). Phinehas is encountered next in the war against the 
Midianites when, equipped with sacred utensils, he was sent 
by Moses to act as priest in the campaign (Num. 31:1-6). At 
the period of the Conquest, Phinehas, together with ten of 
the princes of the tribes that had settled west of the Jordan, 
formed a delegation to Reuben, Gad, and the half-tribe of 
Manasseh who had erected an altar on the east bank of the 
Jordan. There had been some suspicion that these tribes had 
defected from the Lord (Josh. 22:9-34). Phinehas appears to 
have been selected for this task because of his battle against the 
cult of Baal-Peor. At any rate, the issue was settled amicably. 
In the story of the Israelite war against the tribe of Benjamin 
over the incident of the concubine in Gibeah, it is stated that 
Phinehas served before the ark in Beth-El, and that through 
him the Israelites received an affirmative answer from God 
to their question as to whether to continue the war (Judg. 
20:27-28). Many scholars believe these verses not to be part 
of the body of the narrative but additions by a later editor. It 
is related of Phinehas that he had been superintendent of the 
gatekeepers (1 Chron 9:20). This is probably to be understood 
as indicating that Phinehas was considered to have been their 
patron. Phinehas’ death and burial place are not recorded, 
though Joshua 24:33 does state that “Eleazar the son of Aaron 
died, and they buried him in the hill of his son Phinehas... in 
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Mount Ephraim.’ This passage may have been reworked by 
a later editor. The formula is surprising since the usual state- 
ment about the dead is that he was buried “with his fathers.” 
E. Auerbach believes that originally the site was known as the 
grave of Phinehas, and that Eleazar’s name was attached to it 
as a result of a later tradition. Indeed, according to both Jewish 
and Samaritan tradition, Phinehas is also buried at this hill. 
Eusebius (Onom. 2:14) identified the location as being 5 mi. 
(8 km.) from Gophna on the way to Shechem (see *Aaron for 
genealogy of the house of Aaron). A family of priests named 
Gershom, directly related to Phinehas, existed as late as the 
time of Ezra, returning with him from the Exile (Ezra 8:2; cf. 
*Gershom). According to 1 Esdras (5:5), the priests Jeshua son 
of Jehozedek and Joiakim son of Jeshua were associated with 
the house of Phinehas. 

(2) A priest, one of the sons of Eli, at Shiloh, brother of 
Hophni (e.g., 1 Sam. 2:34). See *Hophni and Phinehas. 

(3) The father of Eleazar, who was one of the assistants 
of Meremoth son of Uriah the priest. This priest weighed the 
sacred vessels brought by those who returned with Ezra from 
the Exile (Ezra 8:33; cf. 1 Esd. 8:62). 

The name Phinehas derives from the Egyptian panhsj, 
meaning “the Nubian,’ which was also employed as a proper 
name in Egypt, especially for residents of Nubia. 


[Ephraim Stern] 


Phinehas (1) in the Aggadah 

Because of the major problems arising out of occasional cases 
of apostasy (TJ, Hag. 2:1) or fornication with pagan women 
(Sanh. 9:6; Sanh. 82a), Phinehas is, for the most part, highly 
praised in rabbinical literature for the “zeal” which he dis- 
played in slaying Zimri and the Midianite woman whom he 
had caught in the act (cf. Num. 25:6 ff.). While Moses, who had 
himself married a Midianite woman (albeit before the Sinai 
covenant), was humiliated and unable to cope with the situ- 
ation (Sanh. 82a; Gen. R. 96:3; Num. R. 20:24, et al.), Phine- 
has remembered the halakhah that “he who cohabits with a 
gentile woman is struck down by zealots” (Sanh. 9:6). Seeing 
that even the most warlike tribes refused to punish the trans- 
gressor, Phinehas resolved to take the law into his own hands 
(Sif. Num. 131; TJ, Sanh. 10:2, 28d). The rabbis could not agree 
whether Phinehas had acted with or without Moses’ permis- 
sion - the issue at stake being whether a disciple could, in 
an emergency, decide a case without reference to his master 
(Sanh. 82a). In view of the unequivocal biblical approval of 
Phinehas’ deed (Num. 25:10ff.), the legitimacy of the act could 
not be seriously questioned. Indeed, no less than 12 miracles 
were said to have been wrought in aid of Phinehas - otherwise 
he could not have successfully accomplished his mission (Sif. 
Num. 131). The rabbis, moreover, interpreted Psalms 106:30 
in the sense that Phinehas had argued with God concern- 
ing the injustice of inflicting a plague on Israel which carried 
off 24,000 people (cf. Num. 25:9). When the angels wanted 
to push Phinehas away, God defended him: “Let him be; he 
is a zealot and the descendant of a zealot” (viz. Levi; cf. Gen. 
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34:25 ff.). The Almighty also bestowed high praise on Phine- 
has when the tribes of Israel, especially Simeon, tried to cast 
aspersions on him, taunting him with his descent from Jethro 
(through Putiel; cf. Ex. 6:25) who had “fattened calves for idol- 
atry” (Sanh. 82b; Sif. ibid.). 

There were, nevertheless, rabbis who had some legal res- 
ervations concerning the summary execution carried out by 
Phinehas. According to one view, Phinehas had acted “against 
the will of the Sages,” who had therefore intended to put him 
under the ban but were restrained by “the holy spirit” which 
proclaimed “the covenant of a perpetual priesthood” (cf. Num. 
25:13) for Phinehas and his descendants (TJ, Sanh. 9:9, 27b). 
Both Palestinian and Babylonian rabbis stated explicitly that 
anyone consulting them about how to act in a similar situa- 
tion would not be instructed to emulate Phinehas’ example 
(Sanh. 82a). The implied disapproval is evident in the rabbinic 
speculations on hypothetical events which might have had an 
adverse effect on Phinehas’ legal position: “If Zimri had sepa- 
rated (from his Midianite mistress) and Phinehas slain him, 
Phinehas would have incurred the death penalty, and if Zimri 
had turned upon Phinehas and slain him, he would not have 
been liable to the death penalty, since Phinehas was a pursuer 
[seeking to take his life]” (ibid.). 

Notwithstanding the legal irregularities of Phinehas’ un- 
authorized zeal, the rabbis accorded Phinehas a prominent 
place in Jewish history. He was chosen to accompany the Isra- 
elites in their campaign against Midian to complete the good 
deed he had begun by slaying the Midianite woman (Num. 
R. 22:4), and also to avenge his maternal grandfather Joseph, 
who had been sold into slavery by the Midianites (Sif, Num. 
157; Sot. 43a; cf. Gen. 37:28, 36). It was Phinehas who miracu- 
lously slew Balaam (Sanh. 106b; cf. Num. 31:8 and Targ. Ps.- 
Jon. ad loc.). He was also one of the two spies sent by Joshua 
to Jericho (cf. Josh. 21:1ff.), where he managed to make himself 
invisible like an angel; and he was in fact identical with the 
angel sent to the Israelites at Bochim (Num. R. 161:1; cf. Judg. 
2:1ff.). This must probably be connected with the identification 
of Phinehas with Elijah (both having been distinguished for 
their “zeal and their peacemaking missions”; cf. Num. 25:11 ff; 
1 Kings 19:10, 14; Mal. 3:23ff.), whose transformation into an 
angelic being is predicated in Malachi 3:1, 23 (PdRE 47; Targ. 
Ps.-Jon. to Ex. 6:18; Num. 25:12; Num. R. 21:3, et al.). He is, 
accordingly, the forerunner of the Messiah (Targ. Ps.-Jon. to 
Num. 25:12, et al.). The criticism leveled against Phinehas for 
failing to annul Jephthah’s fatal vow, thereby causing the death 
of Jephthah’s daughter (Gen. R. 60:3; Lev. R. 37:4, et al.), in all 
probability reflects the rabbinic attitude to certain priests in 
the talmudic age and has no bearing on Phinehas’ personal- 
ity even as viewed through rabbinic eyes. 


[Moses Aberbach] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: North, Personennamen, 63; T. Melek, in: 
AJSLL, 45 (1929), 165; K. Moehlenbrink, in: zaw, 52 (1934), 189, 
217-9; C. Simpson, The Early Traditions of Israel (1948), 322. IN THE 
AGGADAH: Ginzberg, Legends, 3 (1911), 383-9; 6 (1928), 137f 7 (1938), 
37f. (index). 
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PHINEHAS, guardian of the Second Temple treasury in the 
last days of the Temple. Josephus (Wars, 6:387-91) relates that 
with the seizure of Jerusalem and the Temple (70 c.£.) Phine- 
has, taken prisoner, “disclosed the tunics and girdles worn by 
the priests, an abundance of purple and scarlet kept for neces- 
sary repairs to the veil of the Temple, a mass of cinammon and 
cassia, and a multitude of other spices mixed and burnt daily 
as incense to God. Many other treasures were also delivered 
up by him, with numerous sacred ornaments.” Phinehas was 
not the sole Temple custodian to disclose the sacred treasures 
of the Sanctuary. He was joined by one of the priests, Joshua 
(Jesus) son of Thebuthi. Both officials were granted pardons 
by the Romans in reward for their services. The mishnaic list 
of officials in the Temple (Shek. 5:1) includes a Pinhas al ha- 
Malbush (“Phinehas, the guardian of the wardrobe”), who is 
probably the same person. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Graetz, in: MGWJ, 34 (1885), 193-205; 
Schuerer, Gesch, 2 (1907), 332f.; Klausner, Bayit Sheni, 5 (19517), 


272. 
[Isaiah Gafni] 


PHINEHAS BEN HAMA HA-KOHEN (mid-fourth cen- 
tury), Palestinian amora. In the Jerusalem Talmud and Gen- 
esis Rabbah he is known as R. Phinehas, while in the later Mi- 
drashim he appears with his full name: Phinehas (ha-Kohen) 
b. Hama. Though born and brought up in Palestine, he was fa- 
miliar with the genealogy of both Babylonian and Palestinian 
families (Kid. 71a), and showed his preference for the former 
(ibid.). He appears to have resided in the town of Sikhnin where 
his brother Samuel is recorded to have died (Mid. Sam. 9:3), 
and he probably lived to an old age (Kid. 71a and Rashi ibid.). 

In the halakhah, Phinehas was primarily a pupil of R. Jer- 
emiah, details of whose ritual practice he records (e.g., TJ, Kil. 
4:4, 29b; TJ, MK 1:2, 80b; TJ, Ket. 6:7, 31a). He was a colleague 
of R. Yose, with whom he often debated halakhic points (Ty, 
Yev. 1:2, 2d, et al.), and his main pupil in halakhah was Hana- 
niah (of Sepphoris) who handed down most of his halakhic 
statements (see TJ, Dem. 3:1, 23b). Phinehas transmitted many 
aggadic aphorisms in the name of earlier amoraim, especially 
those of the previous generation - Hilkiah, Hanin, Reuben, 
and others. His own aggadot, both aphorisms and homiletic 
exegesis, are also extensive, and he often added a light anec- 
dote to his homily to bring home the moral. In what appears 
to be a polemical reference to Christianity he declared, “While 
other laws decree that one must renounce one’s parents to 
pledge allegiance to the king (cf. Matt. 10:35-37), the Torah 
says, Honor thy father and thy mother’” (Num. R. 8:4). His 
deduction from Job that “Poverty in a man’s house is worse 
than 50 plagues” (BB 116a) may well be a bitter reflection on 
current economic conditions, and he laments the moral de- 
cline of the nation in its contemporary promiscuity (Lam. R. 
1:1, no. 39) and gambling (Mid. Ps. to 26:7). His maxim that 
only one who does not leave after him a son of his own cali- 
ber is truly dead (BB 116a) is indicative of his keen concern 
for right education; and his best-known maxim is that “the 
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name a person gains for himself is worth more than the one 
endowed him from birth” (Eccles. R. 7:1, no. 4). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Pal Amor, 3; Hyman, Toledot, s.v.; 
H. Albeck, Mavo la-Talmudim (1969), 347-8. 


[Benjamin Cohen] 


PHINEHAS BEN JACOB HA-KOHEN (Kafra), eighth cen- 
tury Palestinian paytan. He is apparently the last in the list 
of the “early poets” given in *Saadiah Gaon’s Sefer ha-Agron. 
As the acrostic to one of his piyyutim implies, he came from 
Kafra, near Tiberias, and his connection with Erez Israel is 
further indicated in his piyyutim by the representation of a 
number of customs in force only in that country. His assumed 
identification with R. Phinehas, head of the academy, who is 
mentioned among the early masoretes, is possible, but not 
sure. A prolific poet, Phinehas wrote his works approximately 
in the second half of the eighth century, at least after 748. Most 
of his compositions were found in the Cairo Genizah. The 
critical edition of Sh. Elitsur (2004) includes more than 140 
piyyutim of many diverse genres. Outstanding among them 
are Kiddush Yerahim, piyyutim for all the months of the year, 
a series of piyyutim concerning the 24 divisions of kohanim, 
and two monumental kedushta for Shemini Azeret. The Kedu- 
shta contains an important and colorful amount of midrashic 
matter; the sources of some of these Midrashim are unknown. 
Phinehas’ style places him in the school of Eleazar *Kallir, but 
his expression is usually simpler and his poetry original. In 
only a few compositions does he use many neologisms and an 
obscure style, with typical strange paytanic forms. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Harkavy, Zikkaron la-Rishonim ve-gam la- 
Aharonim, 5 (1892), 112-5; A. Marmorstein, in: HHY, 5 (1921), 225-8; 6 
(1922), 46-47; M. Zulay, in: yMusI, 1 (1933), 150-62; idem, in: Yerush- 
alayim, 4 (1953), 51-81; H. Yalon, in: Ginzei Kedem, 5 (1934), 191-2; 
M. Margalioth, in: ByJPES, 8 (1940/41), 97-104; idem, in: Tarbiz, 29 
(1960), 339 ff; A. Scheiber, in: JQR, 42 (1951/52), 213-4; idem, in: Gold- 
ziher Memorial Volume, 2 (1958), 55; E. Fleischer, in: Sinai, 59 (1966), 
215-26; 61 (1967), 30-56; 66 (1970), 224-60. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
E. Fleischer, Hebrew Liturgical Poetry in the Middle Ages (Hebrew; 
1975), passim; idem, in: Ha-Yozerot (1984), 113ff., 129; T. Beeri, The 
“Great Cantor” of Bagdad (Hebrew; 2002), 83ff.; Sh. Elitsur, Piyyute 
Rabbi Pinhas ha-Kohen (2004). 


[Ezra Fleischer / Angel Saenz-Badillos (24 ed.)] 


PHINEHAS BEN JAIR (second half of second century), 
tanna renowned both for his saintliness and his ability to 
work miracles. He was a son-in-law of *Simeon b. Yohai, with 
whom he studied, and achieved a reputation as a keen halakh- 
ist (Shab. 33b). Nonetheless, few of his halakhic statements are 
recorded, and he is better known as an aggadist. Indeed his 
legendary saintliness made him, like his father-in-law, a prom- 
inent aggadic personality. His place of residence was “a city 
in the south,” probably Lydda, from where he testified that he 
used to go down with his friends to Ashkelon (TJ, Yev. 7:3). In 
several passages, Phinehas is reported as traveling to redeem 
captives and being deflected from his mission neither by a 
river in flood (which he is said to have parted miraculously), 
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nor by a pressing invitation to dine with Judah ha-Nasi (Hul. 
7a; 7b). Phinehas was famed for his great independence, and 
it was said of him that from the day he grew up he would not 
eat from his father’s table, let alone that of another. “Not that 
I have taken a vow to that effect,’ he protested wryly to Judah 
ha-Nasi, “Israel is a holy nation, and worthy for one to break 
bread with it. But one wants [to give] and has not, and an- 
other has but does not want to give. You both have and want, 
so with you I shall eat!” However, even here, when he saw that 
Judah had white mules on his estate, which were regarded as 
dangerous, he turned away and would not eat (Hul. 7b). The 
grandeur of the court was not for him. 

Phinehas took a gloomy view of the moral and material 
state of Israel in his time. “Since the Temple was destroyed,” he 
lamented, “learned and free men are put to shame, the mighty 
and the informers have vanquished, and none seeks Israel’s 
welfare, and we have no one to rely upon but our Heavenly 
Father” (Sot. 49a). He was strict not only in his personal disci- 
pline but also in halakhic decisions for others, and would not 
join with Judah ha-Nasi in allowing work on the land in the 
Sabbatical Year (TJ, Ta’an 3:1). Even Phinehas’ donkey was cel- 
ebrated for its piety and the tale that it refused to eat untithed 
corn is developed by the Talmud into a general proposition, “If 
God does not bring a stumbling block through even a beast of 
the righteous, how much more will He not bring a stumbling 
block through the righteous themselves!” (Hul. 5b). A number 
of tales told about him, including the one about his donkey, 
are also told of his contemporary, *Hanina b. Dosa. Midrash 
Tadshe, a late Midrash dealing with symbolic interpretations 
of the vessels of the Tabernacle, was also attributed to Phine- 
has as it opens with one of his sayings. In the Zohar, Phinehas 
appears as a particularly revered member of Simeon b. Yohai’s 
mystic circle, though here he is represented as Simeon’s father- 
in-law and not his son-in-law (Zohar 3:240, 2 and 288). 

Fittingly, Phinehas is the author of the famous ladder 
of saintliness: “Caution [against evil] leads to Eagerness [for 
good], Eagerness to Cleanliness, Cleanliness to Purity, Purity 
to Asceticism, Asceticism to Holiness, Holiness to Humility, 
Humility to Fear of God, Fear of God to Attainment of the 
Holy Spirit [divine inspiration], and Attainment of the Holy 
Spirit to Resurrection of the Dead” (Sot. 9:15). A millennium 
and a half later, this dictum was amplified as the path to ho- 
liness by Moses Hayyim *Luzzatto in his classic ethical work 
Mesillat Yesharim, and in this way it became the guiding prin- 
ciple of the *Musar movement. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Tann; Hyman, Toledot; Heilprin, 
Dorot, 2 (1905), 313-4; A. Epstein, Mi-Kadmoniyyot ha-Yehudim 
(Kol Kitvei, 2) (1957), 130 ff; I. Konovitz, Maarekhot Tanna’im, pt. 4 


(1969), 101-6. 
[Benjamin Cohen] 


PHINEHAS BEN JOSEPH HA-LEVI (13" century), He- 
brew poet and paytan in Toledo. According to some scholars 
Phinehas was the brother of *Aaron ha-Levi of Barcelona to 
whom the Sefer ha-Hinnukh is attributed. He was one of the 
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rivals of Todros b. Judah *Abulafia in the court of Don Caq de 
la Maleha. To entertain Don Cagq, Todros from time to time 
conducted a poetic controversy with Phinehas in the course 
of which they exchanged with one another 35 short poems, 
generally filled with contempt and faultfinding. While the 
poems themselves have little literary value, they are of great 
importance for knowledge of the contemporary mode of life 
and society. In one of his poems, published in Abulafia’s Gan 
ha-Meshalim ve-ha-Hidot, Phinehas addresses Don Caq and 
attempts to persuade him to renew his benefactions toward 
him; he had been driven away, in his opinion, through the ef- 
fort of Todros, and had fallen victim to a base charge. His 
*azharot for the Sabbath preceding Rosh Ha-Shanah, Elo- 
him Nizzav ba-Adat El (“God stands in the divine congrega- 
tion”), together with their reshut, Asir Tikvah le-Kez Yamim 
(“Prisoner of hope for the end of days”), was published in the 
mahzor according to the custom of Catalonia (Salonika, 1526). 
It is not known whether he is identical with the poet Phinehas 
ha-Levi, also called Don Vidal Profiat, who lived in Spain in 
the 13" century and who forsook poetry, devoting himself to 
agriculture. His friend, the poet Abraham *Bedersi, who re- 
garded agriculture as degrading labor, derided him with great 
contempt in one of his poems, and even rejoiced at his mis- 
fortune when all his produce went up in flames. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 461; idem, in: 
Tarbiz, 2 (1931), 90-100; A. Neubauer, in: MGwyj, 20 (1871), 455-93 
Schirmann, Sefarad, 2 (19607), 449-53; idem, in: Sefer Yovel Y. Baer 


(1960), 161f. 
[Abraham David] 


PHINEHAS BEN SAMUEL (known also as “the man of Ke- 
far Habta”; first century c.z.), high priest before the destruc- 
tion of the Temple, 67-70 c.£. Phinehas was appointed to his 
office by the casting of lots. Until then the appointment was 
made only from among the families of distinguished birth. 
However, within the framework of the democratic reforms 
introduced by the Zealots, the selection of the high priest was 
made by casting lots in order to abolish the rule of these fam- 
ilies (in this they relied on the ancient tradition in 1 Chron. 
24:5). The lot fell on Phinehas who belonged to the watch of 
Jachin. Josephus censures him and says that “he scarcely knew 
what the high priesthood meant,’ for he was a farmer who 
tilled the earth (Wars, 4:155). This statement is to be treated 
with caution, however. In talmudic sources Phinehas is men- 
tioned as a son-in-law of the house of the nasi (Tosef. Yoma 
1:6), and the view that he was not learned in the affairs of the 
priesthood cannot be accepted (Klausner). This act of the 
Zealots gave rise to great bitterness and was the cause of civil 
war between them and the other parties among the people. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Klausner, Bayit Sheni, 5 (19517), 208f; Jos. 


Ant., 4, ch. 3. 
[Edna Elazary] 


PHLORINA (formerly Florina), city in Greek Macedonia, near 
the former Yugoslav border. In the 17" and 18 centuries there 
was a Jewish community in Phlorina, of which little is known. 
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In the 17 century Phlorina had a Sephardi community whose 
members maintained economic relations with Salonika, Kas- 
toria, and Karditza. At the end of the 18" century, Rabbi Jo- 
seph Baruch stood at the head of the community and con- 
sulted with Rabbi Yitzhak Samuel of Salonika on halakhic 
matters. It is not known when the Jewish community ceased 
to exist. The community was reestablished in 1912. In that year 
many Jews from Monastir migrated to Phlorina. Additional 
Jews arrived in World War 1, especially when Monastir was 
under siege in 1916/17. In sum, some 60 families from Mo- 
nastir established themselves in Phlorina, and Baruch Kamhi, 
a butcher from Monastir, became community president.. In 
1914, the Phlorina Jewish community numbered 100 families. 
In 1917 a Jewish school was established. At the beginning of 
the 1920s, the Jewish community turned to Salonikan Chief 
Rabbi Ben Zion Meir Hai *Ouziel, who, together with other 
influential Jews in Salonika, influenced the Ministry of Na- 
tional Economy to change the market day from Saturday to 
Wednesday, but in Phlorina the local Greek-Orthodox popula- 
tion ignored the ruling. In 1921-22, local Muslims and Greek- 
Orthodox attacked the Jews over this issue. The events were 
covered in the world and Jewish press. In 1923, while many 
Jewish merchants began working on the Sabbath; others were 
prompted to emigrate. In 1924-25, the Greek government 
banned work on Sunday and the Jews of Phlorina were further 
pressed to earn a living. Only some 50 families remained, with 
most leaving for Monastir. The Jews were merchants, dealers 
in old clothes, greengrocers, cobblers, etc. In the mid-1920s, 
the local Zionist organization, Achdut B'nai Zion, was formed 
and in the 1930s the Theodor Herz] Club was active. Blood li- 
bels erupted annually at Easter time from 1925 to 1927. Three 
local Jews fell in the Greek army in the Albanian campaign 
against the invading Italians in late 1940-early 1941. In 1940 
there were 400 Jews in Phlorina; 372 of them were deported 
by the Nazis. On April 30, 1943, the Jews were arrested, sent to 
Salonika, and from there by train to their deaths in Birkenau, 
where they arrived in mid-May 1943. Some 60-70 Jews had 
fled previously, in early 1943, to the nearby mountains, and 
several Jews fought in the resistance. In 1948 the number of 
Jews was 64, and in 1958 it was seven. Small enclaves of Phlo- 
rina Jews concentrated in Tel Aviv and Jerusalem; Brooklyn, 
New York; and Sao Paulo, Brazil. An annual ceremony for the 
community’s Holocaust victims is conducted at the Cave of 
the Martyrs on Mount Zion, Jerusalem. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Angel, in: Almanakh Izraelit (Ladino, 1923), 
79-80; Rosanes, Togarmah, 4 (1935), 267-8; M. Molho and J. Nehama 
(eds.), In Memoriam, 1 (1948), 106-7, and passim; idem, Shoat Yehu- 
dei Yavan 1941-1944 (1965), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Kerem, 
“Florina,” in: Pinkas ha-Kehillot Yavan (1999), 319-22. 


[Simon Marcus / Yitzchak Kerem (24 ed.)] 


PHOENICIA, PHOENICIANS. 


Names 
(a) The Greek name Phoinike (Phoinix) is first mentioned by 
Homer, and is subsequently well attested in the writings of 
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Greek historians who consistently refer it to the eastern Medi- 
terranean coast; in Homer, Phoenician is synonymous with 
Sidonian. Though the exact extent of the region called Phoeni- 
cia cannot be determined, the name is clearly the Greek equiv- 
alent of Canaan. One should also compare the Septuagint’s at 
times mechanical translation of Canaan(ite) by Phoenicia(n) 
in Exodus 6:15; 16:35; Joshua 5:1, 12; and Job 40:30; as well as the 
parallel passages Mark 7:26 (Syro-Phoenician) and Matthew 
15:22 (Canaanite); and the replacement of Canaan by Phoeni- 
cia in coins of the second century (see below). Some scholars 
derive the Greek name from phoinix, “crimson, purple,” so 
that Phoinike is “the land of purple” (see *Canaan). Another 
possibility is to derive the Greek from Egyptian fenkhu, “log- 
gers,’ “woodcutters,” in keeping with the Phoenician forest- 
ing of the cedars of Lebanon. The Bible (1 Kings 5:20) informs 
us how skilled the Sidonians were at lumberjacking (Scandon 
and Xella apud Krings, 632). 

(b) The name Canaan(ite) is first attested in sources from 
*Mari in Syria in the 18 century B.c.£. (J. Sasson, BA, 47 
(1984), 90) down to the early 12‘ century B.c.£.; after that, ex- 
cept in the Bible or writers under its influence, it virtually van- 
ishes. Exceptions are a Babylonian lexical text (c. 1100 B.C.E.), 
a final Egyptian reference (c. 900 B.c.£.), and two coins of the 
second century B.c.E. (in what is probably the correspond- 
ing Greek version of these coins, Phoenicia replaces Canaan; 
see above). These last witnesses prove that the name was not 
forgotten among the natives; besides, Greek writers are famil- 
iar with xna both as the eponymous hero of the Phoenicians 
and as the latter's name for their native land, and Augustine 
testifies that even in his day Punic peasants still called them- 
selves Chanani. 

Though the interpretation of the evidence is disputed, in 
its earliest occurrences Canaan is a region along the Levantine 
coast, and its borders were probably around the Nahr el-Ke- 
bir (Eleutheros River) in the north, and the area above Car- 
mel in the south; only in northern Galilee around Hazor does 
it seem to have reached inland to any extent. Biblical usage, 
though it occasionally reflects the original restriction to the 
coast (Num. 13:29; Deut. 1:7; Josh. 5:1), commonly refers the 
name Canaan(ite) to all of Palestine and part of Syria (e.g., 
Gen. 10:15 ff.; Num. 13:17ff.); however, this represents a later 
development, which was probably connected with coloniza- 
tion of the interior. The beginnings of this broader reference 
can be observed in Egyptian sources of the late 14** and 13 
centuries; it is doubtful, however, whether Canaan was ever 
the name of an Egyptian province either embracing all of the 
Egyptian territory in Syria and Palestine, or, in the el-Amarna 
period, located in the south with its center at Gaza, though 
both views have their proponents (see *Canaan). 

The origin of the name, a problem intimately associated 
with its etymology, remains a non liquet (“unclear”). Certainly 
Canaan was associated very early with one of the land’s princi- 
pal industries, the manufacture of purple dye from the Murex 
shellfish so plentiful along the coast; already in the Nuzi doc- 
uments “Canaanite” is the designation of a variety of purple- 
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dyed wool. This association is also reflected in the Greek name 
Phoenicia (see above). The problem is whether this connection 
with purple dye is primary (so W.E Albright, hypothetical kn‘, 
“Murex”; otherwise B. Mazar, “merchant” (kn* + Hurrian suf- 
fix), whence “merchant of purple [his staple],” etc.; S. Moscati, 
geographical term (origin unknown), whence derived mean- 
ings). No solution is without its difficulties; the last is best sup- 
ported by parallels (cf. morocco, cordovan, etc.). 


The Land 

Geography played a very important role in the political and 
cultural history of Canaan. Lying between Egypt, Asia Minor, 
and Mesopotamia, and opening Asia to the Mediterranean 
world, Canaan was a confluence of cultures and of necessity 
deeply involved in the political ambitions and struggles of 
its neighbors. Its topography, however, led to political frag- 
mentation; Canaan was never a state, and it was destined to 
centuries of vassalage under one or other of the surround- 
ing colossuses. 

To the east, most of Canaan was locked in by Leba- 
non, and the long, thin strip of coastal lowlands (c. 125 mi. = 
200 km.) was often broken by gorges or promontories. Only 
at the mouth of the Eleutheros was there a plain of any size. 
There was one river, the Litani, besides a number of perennial 
streams; none of them was of use agriculturally. The climate, 
however, was warm (present monthly lowest median 50°F), 
with ample rainfall from October to April (annually in mod- 
ern times, c. 40-24 in. from north to south). The climate and 
soil were favorable for the cultivation of wheat, barley, olives, 
figs, grapes, and other fruits. The densely forested hills and 
mountains provided excellent timber - the famous cedars, 
junipers (Juniperus excelsa, Heb. berosh; cf. 1 Kings 5:22, 24), 
firs, cypresses, and oaks. Sand from the shore would be the 
basis of a glassmaking industry, while from the sea itself came 
the source of the precious dye. 


People and Language 

Though there is much evidence for human habitation of Ca- 
naan as far back as the Paleolithic period, fixed settlements 
were apparently founded only in the pottery-Neolithic period, 
and, therefore, relatively late in the Syro-Palestinian picture. 
The lag was probably due, in part at least, to the necessity of 
clearing this section of the coast of forests before cultivation 
of the land was possible. Relics of the earliest settlers are the 
non-Semitic place-names in early written sources, like Uzu/ 
Ushu (Palaityros on the mainland), Ammia, and Ullaza. How- 
ever, most Canaanite cities bear names which certainly, or 
very probably, are Semitic: Tyre (the island city), Sidon, Bei- 
rut, Byblos, Batron, Irqata, Yarimuta, Sumur. In view of the 
tenacity of place-names, which tend to survive despite eth- 
nic shifts in population, Canaan must have first been settled 
on a large scale by Semites. They were probably an offshoot 
of the Semitic inhabitants of Palestine and southern Syria, 
whose occupation of these areas goes back to the fourth mil- 
lennium, and the penetration into Canaan proper was prob- 
ably not much later - roughly, around 3000 B.c.£. Racially, 
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as far as can be judged from the meager evidence, these Sem- 
ites were mixed and, in this respect, indistinguishable from 
their predecessors; later, around 1500 B.c.£., a shift from the 
prevalence of a dolichocephalic to a brachycephalic type is 
observable, thus reflecting the more complex cultural rela- 
tions of the period. 

Of the language of the first settlers, except that it was Se- 
mitic, nothing is known. There is a stratum in the *Ugaritic 
lexicon which for a West Semitic language has an unusually 
close affinity with Akkadian; perhaps it is a survival of the ear- 
liest speech in the Syro-Palestinian area. The first real evidence 
for the language spoken in Canaan comes from the Execra- 
tion Texts, shards (c. 1900 B.C.£.), or figurines (c. 1825 B.C.E.) 
inscribed with the names of rebellious rulers and their locali- 
ties in Palestine and Canaan. These newcomers, another wave 
from the Syro-Arabian desert, usually called *Amorites, were 
also Semites and constituted another level of Semitic settle- 
ment. Their language, with dialectal differences, was identical 
with that of the Semites, who, in a long process of infiltration 
and finally invasion, seized power and set up a string of lo- 
cal dynasties from Babylonia to the borders of Egypt. Clas- 
sification of this language in terms of the later developments 
which produced Canaanite and Aramaic is impossible; it is 
best simply called West Semitic. The question as to what hap- 
pened to this language, i.e., whether it became the language 
of the earlier inhabitants (cf. *Aramaic), or disappeared, as in 
Babylonia, in favor of the established local language, unfor- 
tunately remains unanswered. The answer is crucial for the 
history of the Canaanite language which first emerges around 
1400 B.C.E. At this time, “the language of Canaan” (Isa. 19:18) 
began to develop those specific features which would distin- 
guish it from Aramaic. Their center of diffusion seems to have 
been Canaan itself; many of them appear only later, and then 
sporadically, in the north (Ugarit). The process of evolution 
continued - somewhat in contrast to Hebrew, a related dia- 
lect, which tended to be more conservative - and produced 
Phoenician. This was the language which was brought by the 
colonists to the western Mediterranean and became Punic. 


History to 1200 B.C.E. 

Canaanite history falls into two periods: approximately 3000- 
1200 B.C.E., and approximately 1200-332 B.c.£. In the first, 
Canaan, by and large, was in language, religion, art, and so- 
cial and political institutions indistinguishable from Palestine 
and a large part of Syria. With the coming of the Philistines, 
and Arameans, and the emergence of the Israelites, the situ- 
ation was profoundly changed, and the coastal Canaanites, 
who carried on the Late Bronze Age city system which had 
mostly been swept away by the 136 century catastrophe, had 
an identity thrust upon them such as they had never known. 
They became, as this new situation may be conveniently des- 
ignated, Phoenicians. They maintained this identity until they 
were submerged by Hellenism, an event that may be dated to 
Alexander the Great’s conquest. The date of course is too ex- 
act; such a change is never effected in a single blow, and there 
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are always survivals, especially in religion; besides, the ero- 
sion of the old order had begun before the appearance of the 
conqueror. However, Hellenism, best symbolized by Alexan- 
der, was new, pervasive, and a turning point. 

Early in the third millennium, Canaan was already in 
close contact with Egypt, which was to dominate so much of 
its history; Byblos became the center of an intense trade in 
timber, and by the Sixth Dynasty (c. 2305-2140 B.C.E.) was 
virtually an Egyptian colony. Such it remained with little or 
no interruption, despite periods of Egyptian weakness, until 
approximately 1740 B.c.z. Though the point is controversial, 
the political control evident at Byblos probably extended, 
though somewhat loosely and with some oscillations, to the 
rest of Canaan and Palestine. It probably continued during 
the *Hyksos rule of Egypt (c. 1670-1570 B.c.£.), and then af- 
ter a brief period of independence following the expulsion 
of the Hyksos, it was resumed again with Egyptian expansion 
under Thutmosis I (1525-c. 1512 B.C.E.) and its consolidation 
under Thutmosis 111 (c. 1504-1450 B.C.E.). Within little more 
than a century, most of Canaan fell to the state of Amurru, 
which eventually became a Hittite vassal, and thus part of 
the Hittite empire (see *El-Amarna). However, under Seti 1 
(c. 1318-1301 B.C.E.) and Rameses II (Cc. 1301-1234 B.C.E.) it was 
reconquered once more, probably in its entirety. Finally, with 
the invasion of the Sea Peoples, in approximately 1200 B.c.E., 
the Egyptian yoke was broken forever. 


Internal Development to 1200 B.C.E. 

In this long period there were other influences on Canaan 
besides the Egyptian. Contacts with the Aegean world are 
demonstrable by 2000 B.c.£., and they became particularly 
close in the 14'?-13"» century when, after the fall of Cnossus, 
the Myceneans conducted a vigorous trade with the entire 
eastern Mediterranean littoral. Relations with Mesopotamia 
go back even further, probably to the early third millennium, 
but almost certainly to around 2400 B.c.£.; and three centu- 
ries later one hears of a messenger of the “governor” of Byblos 
at Drehem in Babylonia (though the title should not be taken 
as implying the suzerainty of the Sumerian Third Dynasty 
of Ur). The arrival of the Amorites, already noted, added the 
deep cultural tie of language and religion, which commerce 
only strengthened; in the *Mari texts of the 18" century, By- 
blos is involved (along with Aleppo, Carchemish, Qatna, and 
Ugarit) in the movement of timber, resinous substances, wine, 
olive oil, and grain from Syria and Canaan to the kingdom on 
the Middle Euphrates. 

The Amorite invasion also marks an important stage in 
the formation of the system of small city-states which became 
so characteristic of Syro-Palestine in the second millennium, 
and then, after the rise of the nearby national states in the 
Iron Age, continued in Phoenicia. The Execration Texts show 
the transition from a semi-nomadic stage - which is reflected 
in the earlier group - when the cities were probably not yet 
taken, and two or three sheikhs divided the authority over the 
environs, to a completely settled stage — attested in the later 
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groups — when the cities had fallen and, with a couple of ex- 
ceptions, there was a single ruler. Since the shift to monarchy 
is so widespread and so quick, it suggests the adoption and dif- 
fusion of an already prevailing institution. Acceptance of the 
institution, however, was hardly effected without important 
concessions, mainly in the form of land grants to the sheikhs 
who had helped in the conquest; at first, therefore, the king 
may have been only primus inter pares, as in early Assyria. The 
roots, therefore, of the city-state system probably go back to 
the third millennium; its feudal character began with, or was 
strongly reinforced by, its adoption by the Amorites. 

This development may have received in Canaan, as in 
other parts of Syria and Palestine, further impetus in the pe- 
riod between approximately 1700 and 1500 B.c.E., when the 
Indo-Iranian chariot warriors, called maryannu, were intro- 
duced to the area and their services secured for the crown by 
grants of fiefs. At least in the following period all Canaanite 
kings still bear Semitic names, and never is a maryannu asso- 
ciated with the coastal cities of Canaan. However, for whatever 
the causes, by the 14" century B.c.£. one finds strong social 
unrest in Canaan as attested by the el-Amarna Letters; the 
half-free class who worked the land are escaping, and popular 
revolutions with assassination of the king are not unknown. 


[William L. Moran / S. David Sperling (274 ed.)] 


The Transition 

With the rise of a new dynasty in Egypt (the 19"), the south- 
ern part of Phoenicia fell again under Egyptian dominion. 
Seti I (c. 1318-1301 B.C.E.) speaks of conquering Asia, and 
mentions, among others, Tyre and Uzu (Ushu = Palaityros). 
Although Seti advanced as far as Kadesh on the Orontes, 
there is no evidence that Egypt could retain its hold on that 
vast Asian territory, for in the time of Seti’s son, Rameses 11 
(c. 1301-1234 B.C.E.), Kadesh was firmly in Hittite hands. Yet 
Egypt continued to rule the southern part of Phoenicia. In a 
famous treaty, the Egyptian and Hittite kings divided Syria and 
Phoenicia into two spheres of influence. The borderline may 
have passed north of Byblos (cf. Papyrus Anastasi 1; Pritchard, 
Texts, 475 ff.). The following peace was of great importance for 
the cultural and material development of Phoenicia, and its 
overseas trade reached a peak. 


1200-1000 B.C.E. 

In the last years of Merneptah (1234-1224 B.c.E.), there is 
reference to the first waves of the invasions of the Sea Peo- 
ples into the countries of the Fertile Crescent. In the days of 
Rameses 11 (1182-1151 B.C.E.), these invasions brought with 
them the destruction of all the coastal towns of the eastern 
shore of the Mediterranean Sea. The archaeological evidence 
shows the total destruction of Ugarit, and the Egyptian sources 
speak about the conflagration of Arvad. According to a Tyrian 
source preserved by Josephus, there were 240 years from the 
founding (of Tyre) until the reign of Hiram (Ant., 8:62). This 
date is confirmed by Justin, who says that the king of Ashkelon 
(= Philistines) defeated the Sidonians, who fled and founded 
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the town of Tyre, one year before the fall of Troy (Justin, Trogi 
Pompei Historiarum Philippicarum Epitoma, 18:3, 5). These in- 
dependent sources agree that Tyre was refounded at the very 
end of the 13" century or the very beginning of the 12" century 
B.C.E. Certainly there was no new foundation, but the tradi- 
tion teaches us that a juncture occurred in Phoenician history. 
It may be suggested further that from now on the name Sido- 
nian was applied to the Phoenicians generally. 


Emergence - First Contacts with Israel 

At the beginning of the 11 century, Tiglath-Pileser 1 (1114- 
1076 B.C.E.) of Assyria arrived at the Phoenician coast. He 
mentions Lebanon and the towns of Arvad, Byblos, and Sidon. 
The story of Wen-Amon (in the first quarter of the 11 cen- 
tury B.C.E.; Pritchard, Texts, 25 ff.; cos 1, 89-93) shows the low 
political prestige of Egypt in the coastal towns at that time, a 
fact which is clearly expressed by the king of Byblos. Also the 
comparison of Byblos with Sidon shows Sidon’s political and 
mercantile position. The first suggestion of contact between 
the tribes of Israel and the Phoenicians comes from about half 
a century earlier. In the Song of Deborah, the tribe of Dan al- 
ready lives in the north (cf. the sequence of the tribes which 
did not participate in the struggle, Judg. 5:16-17), and the close 
relationship between the tribe of Dan and the Phoenicians can 
be seen from the verse: “And why did Dan remain in ships?” 
(Judg. 5:17), which Taeubler (Biblische Studien...(1958), 89ff.) 
interprets to mean that the Danites were seasonal workers in 
the harbors of Phoenicia. In the days of David there were al- 
ready intermarriages with the Phoenicians (11 Chron. 2:13). 
Similarly, there must have been intermingling between the 
tribe of Asher and the Phoenicians, for it says, “The Asher- 
ites dwelt among the Canaanites...for they did not drive them 
out” (Judg. 1:32), while the whole of the Valley of Acre and the 
southern Phoenician coast remained in Phoenician hands. It 
appears that at the end of the period of the Judges, Tyre rose to 
the position of the leading city on the Phoenician coast, and in 
the following 300 years it exercised a certain supremacy over 
the southern Phoenician coastal towns; W.F. Albright suggests 
that from this time Tyre became the capital of Phoenicia. Fur- 
thermore, Albright has propounded that it was Abibaal, the fa- 
ther of Hiram, who in a kind of alliance with David, destroyed 
the sea power of the Philistines, while David defeated them 
on the mainland. An alliance was formed between Hiram and 
Solomon (1 Kings 5:15ff. = 11 Chron. 2:2[3]ff.), though given 
the superiority of Phoenician seamanship it is likely that the 
Phoenicians were the dominant partner (Cogan). Archaeolog- 
ical support is provided by finds of Phoenician wares in Israel 
in tenth-ninth-century contexts (Kuhrt, 408). This included 
the supply of Phoenician lumber and technology in exchange 
for Israelite agricultural products, and led to a joint venture 
by sea to Ophir (see *Trade and Commerce). 


Height and Decline - 1000-750 B.C.E. 
From the days of *Hiram the Great (c. 969-936 B.C.E.) Phoe- 
nician history, as known, becomes the history of Tyre. The ex- 
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ternal proof is the change of title: while Hiram is still called 
“king of Tyre” in the Bible, Ethbaal (c. 887-856 B.c.£.), the fa- 
ther-in-law of Ahab, is called “king of the Sidonians” (1 Kings 
16:31). The reign of Hiram also saw the beginning of the Phoe- 
nician colonial mercantile empire, which culminated in the 
foundation of Carthage in North Africa (c. 814-813 B.C.E.). By 
the marriage of Ahab with Jezebel, daughter of Ethbaal, the 
culture and religion of Phoenicia penetrated Samaria (1 Kings 
16:32ff.), and later by the marriage of Athaliah with Joram of 
Judah they also penetrated Jerusalem (11 Kings 8:18; 11:18). 
Yet Phoenicia proved to be a haven to Elijah (1 Kings 17:10). 
Among the allies who banded together with Hadadezer of 
Damascus, Irhuleni of Hamath, and Ahab of Israel, against 
Shalmaneser 111 of Assyria at the battle of Karkar (853 B.C.E.), 
were the northern Phoenician towns, Arvad, Arka, Usanata, 
Shian, but not Byblos, Sidon, or Tyre. It may be assumed that 
the king of the Sidonians, ruling over the whole coast from 
Byblos to Acre, was behaving exactly like his predecessors and 
successors and avoiding a fight on the continent; his strength 
was in his fleet. The poem on the “Ship Tyre” in Ezekiel 27, 
though from a later period, may preserve some memories of 
Tyre at the zenith of her power. From the first years of Adad- 
nirari 111 (810-783 B.c.E.), Tyre and Sidon were among the 
tributary countries. The question is whether Tyre and Sidon 
formed a single unit, or were two different states. Tyre’s lead- 
ing position on the Phoenician coast is shown by the fact that 
it is always mentioned first in all the Assyrian lists from the 
days of Ashurnasirpal 11 (883-859 B.c.E.), even after the As- 
syrians definitely set up an independent kingdom of Sidon in 
the third year of Sennacherib, and it is also always mentioned 
first in all the pre-Exilic biblical sources (cf. Isa. 23; Jer. 47:4; 
Zech. 9:2). 


750-538 B.C.E. 

From the days of Tiglath-Pileser 111 (744-727 B.C.E.), a change 
in the Assyrian policy toward its neighboring states can be ob- 
served. One after another, the states were turned into Assyrian 
provinces (on the Phoenician coast, Sumuz became the main 
seat of the Assyrian governor). Only the main Phoenician 
city-states, such as Arvad, Byblos (the name of whose king 
is mentioned for the first time after a gap of 140 years), and 
Tyre, still remained “independent,” certainly because of their 
commercial importance. In those days, another formidable 
enemy appeared - the growing colonial power of the Greek 
city-states in Cyprus, southern Italy, Sicily, and Sardinia. How- 
ever, in the eyes of the prophets, Tyre was the “crowning city, 
whose merchants are princes, whose traders are the honor- 
able of the earth” (Isa. 23:8; cf. Zech. 9:3). 

While Shalmaneser v (726-722 B.c.E.) tried to break 
the power of Tyre by “liberating the subjugated towns (like 
Sidon, Acre, etc.),” Sargon 11 (721-705 B.C.E.) came to an un- 
derstanding with “the king of the Sidonians,’ i-e., the king of 
Tyre. Sennacherib separated Sidon from Tyre and set it up as 
an independent kingdom (in 701 B.c.£.), but after an unsuc- 
cessful revolt in the days of Esarhaddon, Sidon became an As- 
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and permitted to wear a sword. He obtained more privileges 
in 1768 after threatening to leave Vienna for the Netherlands, 
but undertook not to ask for tax relief. Active in matters af- 
fecting the Vienna community, in 1744-45 he helped secure 
diplomatic intervention to prevent the expulsion of the Jews 
from Prague; he secured Austrian intercession with the gov- 
ernment of Saxony and the Hamburg senate concerning Jew- 
ish rights. His favorite son, JOSEPH MICHAEL VON ARNSTEIN 
(d. 1811), became a Catholic in 1778, and married, for a sec- 
ond time, into the aristocracy. Joseph was ennobled in 1783, 
and had considerable social and business success. He was 
disowned in his father’s will for having abandoned Judaism; 
Adam Isaac, however, had been made to pay him a compen- 
satory sum at baptism. 

(3) NATHAN ADAM (1748-1838), son of Adam Isaac, 
made large-scale loans to the government under *Joseph 11. 
He and his brother-in-law and partner, Bernhard *Eskeles, ex- 
panded their business activities during the Napoleonic Wars. 
They financed inter alia the Tyrolese peasant revolt against 
the French and Bavarians, and a peak in the Alps was named 
“Arnstein-Spitze” Although little interested in Judaism, he 
subscribed to Moses *Mendelssohn’s Bible translation and 
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introduced Naphtali Hirz *Wessely to the Trieste commu- 
nity. During the Congress of Vienna (1814-15), he and other 
Jewish notables signed a petition to the emperor requesting 
civil rights for Austrian Jews. Historians differ as to the extent 
of his activities at the Congress on behalf of the Jews. His 
daughter HENRIETTA (Judith; 1780-1859) married Heinrich 
Pereira (1774-1835), reputedly a relative of Diego *d’Aguilar. 
They had their children baptized, and later followed suit 
themselves. 

(4) FANNY (Franziska, Voegelchen; 1757-1818), daughter 
of Daniel *Itzig of Berlin, married Nathan Adam (see above) 
in 1776. At her famed salon, Fanny’s artistic and cultural in- 
terests, together with her feminine charm, combined to attract 
many of the leading personalities of the day. Among them 
were the *Varnhagens and the *Schlegels, Mme. de Stael, and 
the Austrian writer Franz Grillparzer as well as the aristocracy, 
including Emperor Joseph 11. Her sister Rebecca Ephraim, 
celebrated for her wit, and her niece Marianne Saaling (Salo- 
mon), famous for her beauty, enhanced her salon. A count of 
Lichtenstein was killed in a duel for Fanny’s sake. She was a 
co-founder of the Music Society of Austria and for some time 
Mozart was on her payroll. Her social influence was greatest 
during the Congress of Vienna, and “the congress danced” 
mainly in her ballrooms. Most of the chief delegates, includ- 
ing Metternich, Hardenberg, and Talleyrand, attended her glit- 
tering receptions, which became a center of political intrigue. 
Fanny adopted the way of life, not to say libertine habits, of 
contemporary non-Jewish society. She had the first Christmas 
tree known in Vienna. However, she retained sentiments of 
loyalty to Judaism and felt it a duty to help needy Jews, prin- 
ciples which she tried to instill in her Catholic daughter in 
her wills of 1793 and 1806. Fanny died a Jewess, her final tes- 
tament endowing equally the Jewish hospital and a home for 
aged Catholic priests. She was buried in Waehring cemetery 
and was eulogized by N.H. *Homberg; her husband gave an 
ark curtain to the synagogue in her memory. 

(5) BENEDICT DAVID (1765-1841), dramatist and banker; 
grandson of Adam Isaac (2). His first publication, in dramatic 
form, Eynige Juedische Familienscene bey Erblickung des Pat- 
ents ueber die Freyheiten, welche die Juden in den Kayserli- 
chen Staaten erhalten haben, von einem juedischen Juengling 
(1782), describes the joy felt by Jewish families at the granting 
of Joseph 11’s * Toleranzpatent. It was the first German work by 
a Jew published in Hapsburg territory. His later dramas were 
not concerned with Jewish themes, and he subsequently oc- 
cupied himself in banking. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N.M. Gelber, Aktenstuecke zur Judenfrage am 
Wiener Kongress 1814-15 (1920), 10; H. Schnee, Die Hoffinanz und der 
Preussische Staat, 3 (1955), 245-6; 4 (1963), 328-30; 5 (1965), 232-6, 
269; H. Spiel, Fanny von Arnstein... (1962), includes bibliography; 
idem, in: Jews in Austria, ed. by J. Fraenkel (1967), 97-110; Grunwald, 
in: YLBI, 12 (1967), 170, 206. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Burkhardt, in: 
Ries and Battenberg (ed.), Hofjuden - Oekonomie und Interkultur- 
alitaet (2002), 71-86. 
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syrian province (in 677/76 B.c.£. for about 45 years). Again the 
whole struggle against the imperialistic Assyrian forces was 
borne by Tyre alone. After a short interlude, when the Egyp- 
tian pharaoh Neco tried to reestablish Egyptian suzerainty in 
Greater Syria, including Phoenicia, he was defeated by Nebu- 
chadnezzar at Carchemish (605 B.c.£.), and thus Babylon be- 
came the overlord of the Phoenician coast. At the beginning of 
the sixth century B.c.E. the west again revolted, with Egypt's 
support. After the fall of Jerusalem (586 B.c.E.), Nebuchadne- 
zzar turned to the Phoenician cities and laid siege to Tyre as 
the main city of the coast (cf. Ezek. 26ff.). This siege lasted 13 
years (Jos., Apion, 1:156), and ended in a conditional surren- 
der (cf. Ezek. 29:18). At this time, the Phoenician colonies in 
Spain and Sicily, looking in vain for help from the mother-city 
against the growing Greek colonization, turned to Carthage, 
and with this move the real independent history of Carthage 
began. The contact with Tyre still continued, but now it took 
only a religious form. An annual tribute was sent from the 
daughter colony to the mother Tyre for Melkart (Melqart), lit- 
erally, “the king of the city,” i.e., the lord of Tyre (for the pos- 
sibility that “city” in the god’s name means “netherworld” see 
S. Ribichini, DDD, 563-65). 


538-64 B.C.E. 

According to Herodotus, the Phoenician towns opened their 
gates to Cyrus the Great of their own free will (Persian Wars, 
3:91). From this time, Sidon, where the Persian king had one 
of his palaces, became the leading city of the Phoenician coast 
(cf. Ezra 3:7; 1 Chron. 22:4). The hegemony of Sidon is shown 
by the hierarchy of the command of the Persian fleet, since 
the king of Sidon is mentioned before the kings of Tyre and 
Arvad (Herod., ibid., 7:96, 98). Territorial rights to parts of 
the coast (mostly to the south, in Palestine) were granted to 
the main Phoenician towns, and Sidon, Tyre, and Arvad to- 
gether, founded the city of Tripolis. Here the Phoenician cit- 
ies now held assemblies, and together dealt with the Persian 
government. The cruel suppression of the great revolt of Sidon 
(about 350 B.c.E.) by Artaxerxes 111 was not forgotten by the 
Sidonians, who opened their gates to Alexander the Great. 
Tyre, in contrast, sustained a siege of nine months before it 
was conquered (332 B.c.E.) by Alexander, who built a dike 
from the coast to the island. Since that time, Tyre has been 
situated on a peninsula. During the wars of the successors 
of Alexander, the Diadochoi, the Phoenician coast not only 
changed hands from the Seleucids to the Ptolemies but the 
main cities also exploited these quarrels to become indepen- 
dent and counted the years accordingly (Tyre from 274 B.C.E., 
and a new era from 126 B.C.E., Sidon from 111 B.C.E., Beirut 
from 81 B.C.E.). In 64 B.c.E. the Phoenician coast was incor- 
porated into the Roman Empire, with certain special rights for 
both Sidon and Tyre. In the last years of the Second Temple in 
Jerusalem, the Phoenicians are called anti-Jewish by Josephus 
(Apion, 7:70). Still, from the time of the Maccabees until the 
destruction of the Temple, the Tyrian coinage (kesep s6ri ) be- 
cause of its purity and reliability was the official standard for 
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specific payments whose amounts were defined in the Bible 
(Tosef., Ket. 13:3). 


Phoenician Colonization 

The Phoenician colonization — which was, in fact, Tyrian col- 
onization, for none of the other Phoenician cities established 
colonies — was quite different from that of the Greeks. Its main 
purpose was the securing of trading posts. It may be assumed 
that it started with the establishment of such centers in Cy- 
prus. One of the oldest, if not the oldest, Phoenician settle- 
ment there was the town of Citium/ Kition (modern Larnaka), 
the *Kittim of the Bible (cf. Gen. 10:4), which may have been 
called Utica (cf. Jos., Ant., 8:146). It is said that its inhabitants 
revolted against the mother-city, Tyre, and were subdued by 
Hiram, the contemporary of King Solomon. From Cyprus, the 
Phoenicians penetrated, via Rhodes, to the Aegean Sea (ac- 
cording to Greek mythology Cadmus of Tyre came to Boeotia 
and introduced a number of arts, of which the most important 
was writing —- Herod., Persian Wars, 5:57-58; cf. also the Phoe- 
nician merchantmen in the poems of Homer). According to 
Thucydides (Peloponnesian War, 6:2), the Phoenicians at one 
time had settlements all around the island of Sicily, although 
later they withdrew to the southwest. From Sicily they spread 
out to Sardinia in the north, and by way of the islands Malta 
and Gozo, southward to North Africa (Utica and Carthage), 
and from North Africa westward to Spain. It is possible that 
the Phoenician merchants reached Spain as early as the tenth 
century during the reign of Hiram (W.F. Albright, 1961, in 
bibl. against B. Mazar who thinks they date from the time of 
Ethbaal, about the middle of the ninth century). Josephus has 
preserved a notice that Ethbaal founded two colonies, one on 
the Phoenician coast itself and one in Lybia (Ant., 8:324). This 
Phoenician colonization of North Africa is not only reported 
in the classical literature, but also reflected in the Talmud and 
Midrash, and much later in the early Christian historiography 
as “an expulsion of the Canaanites by Joshua” (cf. H. Lewy, in: 
MGWYJ, 77 (1933), 84ff.). The climax of Phoenician colonization 
was the foundation of Carthage according to tradition in 814/ 
813 B.C.E. Thus far archaeological evidence is found no earlier 
than the second half of the eighth century. About the middle 
of the seventh century, the Carthaginians, the descendants of 
the Phoenicians, and the native populations took under their 
protection the Tyrian colonies, which were now endangered 
by the Greek colonization. Unlike the Greek colonial move- 
ment, Tyre’s greatness rested on her mercantile colonies, which 
remained subjects of the mother-city. They paid their annual 
tithes to Melkart in Tyre, for Melkart, or the Tyrian Baal, now 
became also the chief deity in each colony. 


EXPLORATION AND COMMERCE. The geographical condi- 
tions of Phoenicia dictated the pursuits and undertakings 
of its inhabitants; sea trade, fishing, and small industry. The 
Phoenicians claimed that they invented the building of ships 
and the art of fishing. The magnificent forest of Lebanon pro- 
vided the wood for the ships, and the introduction of iron 
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made it possible to build larger and more seaworthy ships, 
called “ships of Tarshish,” which gave an impetus to more dis- 
tant voyages. From the beginning of the tenth century, we can 
trace Phoenician colonization via Cyprus, to the western part 
of the Mediterranean - Sicily, Malta, North Africa, Sardinia, 
Corsica, and Spain - but it appears that the dates of the clas- 
sical historians, who ascribe Phoenician colonization to the 
beginning of the 11" century, must be lowered by more than 
100 years. Many Semitic names, however, have preserved the 
memory of Phoenician colonization, e.g., Cition (= Kittim) 
in Cyprus, Utica (= Watiga) and Carthage (qart-Hadasht) in 
North Africa, Cadez (= Gadar) and Tartessos (= Tarshish) 
in Spain. The Phoenicians actually founded only trading posts 
(this is the original meaning of Tarshish according to Albright) 
which engaged not only in trade, but also in a search for raw 
materials. The Phoenicians brought their own manufactures 
to the West, but to a far greater extent they acted as middle- 
men, transporting incense and spices from Arabia. These over- 
seas expeditions were undertaken by guilds of merchantmen, 
with the king acting as representative both of the state and 
of the merchants (cf. The Journey of Wen-Amon; Pritchard, 
Texts, 25ff.; Cos 1, 89-93). The trips to *Ophir undertaken 
by Hiram and Solomon in partnership are the most famous 
examples of these expeditions. Ophir was apparently on the 
African coast, in the general region of Somaliland (Albright, 
Arch Rel, 133; cf. 1 Kings 9:28; 10:11, and for Jehoshaphat’s 
aborted attempt, 1 Kings 22:49). The daring of the Phoeni- 
cians as sailors is shown by the expedition they made at the 
command of Pharaoh Neco, circumnavigating Africa by sail- 
ing south from the Red Sea and home through the Pillars of 
Hercules. Herodotus, who writes about this (Persian Wars, 
4:42), discounts as incredible what in fact is the proof of its 
truth, namely, the fact that the Phoenician sailors claimed to 
have seen the sun on the right, i.e., to the north. Another fa- 
mous voyage was made by Hanno from Carthage to Central 
Africa (approximately, Ivory Coast), at the beginning of the 
fifth century B.C.E. 


INDUSTRY AND ART. The most famous industry of the Phoe- 
nicians was the manufacture of purple dye (it is possible 
that the name “Phoenicia” was derived from the industry; 
see above). Second in importance was weaving; the multicol- 
ored garments of the Phoenicians are mentioned in nearly 
all tribute lists of the Assyrian kings. Furthermore, the Phoe- 
nicians excelled in handicrafts: ivory objects, metalwork, 
metal statuettes and small stone sculptures, jewelry, and seals. 
Although the Phoenicians are credited with the invention of 
glass, it appears that they only developed the technique of 
its manufacture, for which they became famous in classical 
times. The purpose of all these handicrafts was not aesthetic 
but commercial. This is one of the reasons for the mixed 
styles, mostly borrowed from the neighboring countries and 
adapted to the taste of the customers. The Phoenicians were 
also famous as builders and architects (cf., e.g., the Temple 
of Solomon). 
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Religion 

Little is known about the Phoenician religion (C. Bonnet 
and P. Xella apud Krings, 316-33; P. Scmitz, ABD, 5:357-63). 
Although over 6,000 inscriptions in Phoenician and Punic 
(overseas Phoenician) are known, there are no hymns, prayers, 
or god lists. Mostly, the inscriptions mention some specific de- 
ities, clients, and rituals. The excavations at *Ugarit in north- 
ern Syria of the late second millennium B.c.£. have brought 
to light many religious texts, myths, and rituals, which have 
enriched modern knowledge. The head of the pantheon was 
El, and his wife was Asherat of the Sea. In the poems about 
Baal and his sister Anath, their war against the gods of the 
underworld is recorded. These Ugaritic texts confirm to some 
extent the short notes of Philo of Byblos, which are quoted 
by Eusebius (Praeparatio Evangelica, 1:10, 7), about the Phoe- 
nician religion, and show a certain amount of continuity. At 
the same time much changed over a millennium thanks to 
Phoenician colonization resulting in increased contact with 
other cultures and the penetration of Hellenistic culture. In 
general each city-state had its own chief deity: El in Ugarit, 
Dagon in Arvad, the Lady of Byblos in Byblos, Eshmun in 
Sidon, Melkart in Tyre, Baal (Melkert)-Hammon in Carthage. 
The most important goddesses were Astarte, in the east, and 
Tanit/Tinnit, in the west. B. Mazar has noted that from the 
first half of the tenth century, a new deity appears in the pan- 
theon, Baalshamem. Baalshamem may be identified with the 
Greek Zeus, whose temple is mentioned by Menander and 
Dius (Jos., Apion, 7:113, 118). Mazar suggests that this new 
deity should be connected with the colonial movement (cf. 
also the group of gods connected with navigation in the sev- 
enth-century treaty between Esarhaddon and Baal, king of 
Tyre: Baalshamem (Roellig, ppp, 149-51), Baalmadge (“Lord 
of Fishery”), and Baal-saphon (Niehr, ppp, 152-54)). The gods 
Eshmun (Ribichini, ppp, 307-9) and Melqart (Ribichinini, 
DDD, 563-65) are also newcomers unknown in the second 
millennium. There is no doubt that the Phoenician temples 
bore similarities to the Temple of Solomon, with two main pil- 
lars in front (cf. Jos., Apion, 1:118; Herod., Persian Wars, 2:44; 
and graphically, Harden, in bibl., The Phoenicians, pl. 50). The 
Phoenicians buried their dead in coffins as a rule, but there 
is also some archaeological evidence that they burned them. 
It is known that in Carthage the custom of infant sacrifices 
prevailed, which may have some connection with the cult of 
*Moloch (cf. 11 Kings 23:10). An inscription found at Incirli in 
Turkey may contain a reference to Moloch and human sacri- 
fice (Kaufman and Zuckerman apud Holm). 


Language and Literature - Later Period 

The Phoenician language, which was spoken for more than 
2,000 years, belongs to the northwest Semitic group. It is 
strongly related to Hebrew. As late as the fifth century c.E. 
there was to be found in North Africa a rustic dialect based 
on the Punic language, which is a descendant of Carthagin- 
ian, itself a descendant of the Phoenician language. The ear- 
liest Phoenician alphabetic text comes from the 11 century 
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B.C.E.; we already find here the *alphabet of 22 consonants. 
Greek tradition tells us that the Phoenicians invented the al- 
phabet, since it was from the Phoenician merchants that the 
Greeks learned alphabetic writing. At the courts of the Phoe- 
nician kings, archives were kept, dealing with historical events 
(cf. Jos., Ant., 8:144ff., 32.4; 9:283ff.; Apion, 1:159 ff.) and mer- 
cantile accounts (cf. The Journey of Wen-Amon (Pritchard, 
Texts, 25ff.); the correspondence between Hiram and Solo- 
mon (1 Kings 5:15 ff.). The Phoenician merchants were op- 
posed to any descriptions of their voyages, with one excep- 
tion: “The Periplus of Hanno,” which has come down in its 
Greek translation (Hannonis Periplis). The epigraphic mate- 
rial from Phoenicia and from its colonies is very scarce. The 
most famous inscriptions are the sarcophagus of Ahiram, 
king of Byblos (beginning of the tenth century B.c.z.); the 
Yehawmilk stele (about the middle of the fifth century); the 
sarcophagi of Tabnit and of Eshmunezer of Sidon (generally 
dated to the middle of the fifth century, but probably from the 
times of the Ptolemaic kings). Yet the longest Phoenician in- 
scription on stone was discovered not in Phoenicia itself but 
in Cilica at Karatepe. It is a bilingual (Hittite and Phoenician) 
building inscription, of 62 lines (probably mid-eighth century 
B.C.E.). Another Phoenician inscription comes from Zinjirli, 
in northwest Syria (the building inscription of Kilamuwa, king 
of Y’dy), and dates from the second half of the ninth century. 
Other Phoenician inscriptions (some of which are bilingual) 
have been discovered in Cyprus, Rhodes, Sicily, Sardinia (e.g., 
the so-called Nora stone), Malta, Egypt, and even Attica. Ex- 
amples of Phoenician writings occur on the coins of the main 
Phoenician towns, such as Arvad, Beirut, Byblos, Marathus, 
Ptolemais-Acre, Sidon, and Tyre. For a survey of Phoenician 
inscriptions see D. Vance, in: BA, 57 (1994), 110-20. 


[H. Jacob Katzenstein / S. David Sperling (24 ed.)] 
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PHOENIX, capital and largest city of Arizona. Its Jewish pop- 
ulation in 2002 was 83,000, the 13‘ largest in the United States 
and growing. The first known Jew in Phoenix was Dr. Herman 
Bendell, who arrived in 1871, a year after the town was laid out, 
as Superintendent of Indian Affairs for the Arizona Territory. 
The first Jewish settlers came in 1872: Emil Ganz, a Civil War 
veteran, who was elected Mayor of Phoenix in 1887; Michael 
and Joseph *Goldwater (Goldwasser,) who founded a family 
mercantile dynasty that grew from a wilderness outpost into 
a statewide chain; Other early arrivals were Hyman Gold- 
berg, his sons Aaron and David, and his brother Isaac (1875); 
Adolph, Leo, and Charles Goldberg (1879); Wolf Sachs; Joe 
Melczer; Selig Michelson, postmaster from 1908 to 1912; Gus 
Hirschfield; Harry Friedman; Pincus Kalsman; I.J. Lipson; and 
Isaac Rosenzweig. Aaron Goldberg, sat in the ninth and tenth 
territorial legislatures (1899-1901,) authored the bill that made 
Phoenix the capital, and his brother, Hyman was elected to the 
19‘ and 20* legislatures. Barnett E. Marks, a young lawyer, 
who also organized the first Sunday school, later became as- 
sistant U.S. attorney for Arizona (1927-28.) Both Barnett and 
his wife, Freeda, were elected to the state legislature (1922.) 
Jews have been active in the political and civic life of the city. 
Rabbi Abraham Krohn of Beth Israel was memorialized in 
the city in 1958 when it named a public housing development 
for him. The mayor of Phoenix in 2006, Phil Gordon, was an 
active member of the Jewish community. 

Informal Jewish worship services began in 1906 in a 
room over Melczer’s saloon under the leadership of Barnett 
Marks. Temple Beth Israel was begun in 1921 as the first syna- 
gogue in Phoenix with funds raised by local sections of B’nai 
Brith and the National Council of Jewish Women, which had 
been organized in 1917. Temple Beth Israel relocated to a new 
building in 1949. The original sanctuary was used as a Baptist 
church until 2002 when it was acquired by the az Jewish His- 
torical Society with plans for restoration. Jews began coming 
to Phoenix for their health around 1920. The Jewish popula- 
tion increased dramatically after World War 11 as soldiers who 
had been stationed in Arizona returned to the state with their 
families. The city became one of the fastest-growing cities in 
the country, a major southwest trading center, and a haven 
for winter residents from all parts of the U.S. It is estimated 
that 2,000 Jewish families move to the Phoenix area yearly. 
There are over 40 congregations — Orthodox, Conservative, 
Reform, Humanistic, and Jewish Renewal. The Jewish Fed- 
eration of Greater Phoenix supports 11 constituent agencies 
including the Bureau of Jewish Education, Council for Jews 
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with Special Needs, Greater Phoenix Va'ad HaKashrut, Hillel 
at Arizona State University, Jewish Community Foundation, 
Jewish Family and Children’s Service, King David School, 
Kivel Campus of Care, Pardes Jewish Day School, and two 
Community Centers. The community also has two other day 
schools: Phoenix Hebrew Academy and Jess Schwartz Com- 
munity High School. The Federation has a very strong Israel 
office stressing programming, travel opportunities, and eco- 
nomic partnerships. The Phoenix Sister City Commission ac- 
cepted a partnership with Ramat Gan in Israel (2005.) Cities 
of Scottsdale, Tempe, Chandler, Gilbert (all east of Phoenix) 
and Surprise (west of Phoenix) have growing Jewish com- 
munities. Surrounding retirement communities are Sun City, 
Sun City West, Sun City Grand, and Sun Lakes. (Other orga- 
nized congregations in Arizona are in Flagstaff, Kingman, 
Lake Havasu, Prescott, Sedona, and Yuma.) According to a 
demographic study conducted in 2002 the Jewish population 
in Greater Phoenix included approximately 83,000 in 44,000 
Jewish households, a 138% increase since 1984. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Stocker, Jewish Roots in Arizona (1954); ES. 
Fierman, in: AJA, 16 (1964), 135-60; 18 (1966), 3-19; Phoenix Jewish 
News (1947-2005); Arizona Post (1946-2005); Risa Mallin, Arizona 
Jewish Historical Society. 


[Bernard Postal / Risa Mallin (2"4 ed.)] 


PHOENIX. The Greek legend of the phoenix, the fabulous 
bird that lives forever, is mentioned in apocalyptic literature 
with various addenda, as for example that “its food is the 
manna of heaven and the dew of the earth, and from its excre- 
ment the cinnamon tree grows” (111 Bar. 6: 13). Some contend 
that the hol mentioned in Job 29:18 is the phoenix. It is so trans- 
lated in the Septuagint, while the Midrash explains it as refer- 
ring to that bird “which lives for a thousand years. At the end 
of a thousand years fire comes out of its nest and consumes it, 
and leaving behind of itself about the size of an egg, it repro- 
duces limbs and lives again.” Another view holds that after a 
thousand years “its body is consumed, its wings moult,’ and it 
renews itself (Gen. R. 19:5). This idea of a bird’s renewing itself 
after a great age is applied elsewhere to the griffon *vulture (Ps. 
103:5). However, it is not definite that in Job hol refers to the 
phoenix, since it may mean sea sand which is “eternal.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lewysohn, Zool, 352f., no. 501; N.H. Tur- 


Sinai, Sefer Iyyov (1954), 250. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


PHOTIS, village marked on the Madaba Map between Orda 
and Elusa on the Gaza-Elusa road. It has been identified both 
with the Aphtha of Josephus (Jos., Wars 4: 155) and with the 
Aphta of Johannes Rufus (Plerophoria, 48; in Patrologia ori- 
entalis, vol. 8, p. 100), the more likely identification. The an- 
cient site of Photis has been established at Khirbat Futays, east 
of Gaza, with the remains of a settlement and a church; close 
by is the Monastery of Silvanus. In the Wadi Futays are the 
remains of Byzantine silos. The moshav Pattish was founded 
on the site in 1950. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Avi-Yonah, Madaba Mosaic Map (1954), 
73; Avi-Yonah, Geog, 169. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Tsafrir, L. Di 
Segni, and J. Green, Tabula Imperii Romani. Iudaea - Palaestina. Maps 
and Gazetteer. (1994), 203. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah / Shimon Gibson] 


PHOTOGRAPHY. The first photographer known to be 
of Jewish birth was Solomon Nunes *Carvalho, an Ameri- 
can who in 1853-54 served as artist-photographer with John 
C. Frémont’s expedition to the Far West. However, the 19+ 
century did not produce many photographers with Jewish 
backgrounds. Jews took their place as photographers on the 
world scene in the 20 century. Among the inventors, the 
names of Leopold *Mannes and Leopold *Godowsky, the 
musician-scientists who in 1933 produced Kodachrome, and 
five years later Ektachrome, rank high. Polaroid, one of the 
most ingenious of all photographic devices, was invented 
by Edwin H. *Land. The list of distinguished Jewish photo- 
journalists, beginning with Erich *Salomon, who originated 
candid photography with the first of the miniature cam- 
eras invented in the early 1920s, through John Heartfield 
(1892-1968), who, in montage photographs of vitriolic satire, 
blasted the Nazi hierarchy in various German publications 
until he was forced to flee for his life in the early 1930s, to the 
ubiquitous magazine photographers, is an extensive and im- 
pressive one. 

The biggest pool of talented recorders of big world stories 
is to be found among the staff of Life magazine. Alfred *Eisen- 
staedt, who joined Life in 1936 when it was founded, had, by 
1969, covered more than 2,000 assignments, and more than 90 
of his photographs had been used as Life covers. Other famous 
Jewish staff members included Eliot Elisofon (1911-1973), 
Fritz Goro (1901-1986), Dmitri Kessel, Ralph Crane, Yale Joel, 
Ralph Morse, David E. Scherman, and Bernard Hoffman. The 
equally gifted free-lance photographers whose pictures regu- 
larly appear in the pages of Life as well as its sister magazine, 
Time, have also included extraordinarily gifted photographers 
such as Cornell Capa, Bruce Davidson (1933-_), Elliot Erwitt 
(1928- ), Burt Glinn (1926- ), Philippe *Halsman, Archie 
Lieberman, Arnold *Newman, and Arthur Siegel (1913-1978). 
Look Magazine had on its staff such brilliant photographers 
as Arthur Rothstein (1915-1985), while Alex Liberman be- 
came the photographer-artist-art director for Vogue. Free- 
lance photojournalists work through photo agencies. Two of 
the leading ones in 1970 were Rapho-Guilumette, directed by 
one of the ablest administrators in the field, Charles Redo, and 
Magnum Photos by Inge Bondi. Among the great number of 
Jewish photo-journalists belonging to these two agencies have 
been Joe Rosenthal (1912-1981), of the Associated Press, who 
took the dramatic “Raising of the Flag on Mt. Suribachi in Iwo 
Jima, 1943”; Diane Arbus (1923-1971), whose photographs of 
transvestites were exhibited at the Museum of Modern Art, 
New York, in 1968; Morris Rosenfeld, photographer of yacht 
races; Robert Frank (1924- ), known for his pictures of the 
seamy side of U.S. life; Ben *Shahn, whose photographs for 
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the Farm Security Administration were later used as themes 
for his famous posters and paintings; and Arthur Rothstein, 
Edwin Rosskam (d. 2006), and Charles Rotkin (1916-2004), 
who all photographed the American dust bowl for Fsa dur- 
ing the depression years of the 1930s. 

Photography has dominated fashion and product pho- 
tography since the 1940s. The remarkably versatile Irving 
Penn (1917-_) had a flair for graceful, bold compositions, and 
like Richard Avedon (1923-2004) and Eliot Elisofon was an 
adventurous explorer and unique stylist in fashion photog- 
raphy. Through unconventional lighting, exaggerated poses, 
startling costumes, and exotic backgrounds, fashion photog- 
raphers all over the world have created eye-catching images 
that have more than once changed female attire everywhere. 
Two emerging talents in fashion photography at the end of 
the 1960s were Melvin Sokolsky and William Klein (1926- ). 
Architectural photography, which requires a highly developed 
sense of design, and the ability to plan a series of photographs 
from strategic vantage points at exact moments during the day 
or night, found an exceptional practitioner in Ezra Stoller. Ab- 
stract images, found in objects ordinarily ignored, became the 
“new reality” of Aaron *Siskind, who, as head of the photog- 
raphy department of the Illinois Institute of Technology and 
founder of the Society for Photographic Education, exercised 
considerable influence as teacher-photographer. A gifted stu- 
dent of Siskind’s at 11T, Len Gittleman, became head of pho- 
tography at Carpenter Center, Harvard University. Other 
members of the Society for Photographic Education have been 
Martin Dworkin of Columbia University, Bernard Freemesser 
of the University of Oregon; Jerome Liebling (1924- ) of the 
University of Minnesota; Jerry Uelsmann (1934- ) of the 
University of Florida; and Ralph Kopell of the State College 
of Iowa. It is not surprising that photographers of war and 
battle should rank as distinguished cameramen. David *Sey- 
mour (Chim; 1911-1956) was such a person — he died in the 
Sinai Campaign of 1956; Robert *Capa was another — he died 
in 1954 in the Indochina War; and among the first casualties 
in the Six-Day War of 1967 was Paul Schutzer (1930-1967), a 
staff photographer of Life. Combat photographers have inner 
discipline, and it was this same quality which caused the death 
in an air crash of Dan Weiner (1919-1959), who flew out in 
a storm to cover an assignment in the Kentucky mountains, 
and of Camilla Koffler (Ylla), the famous photographer of wild 
animals, who was killed in an accident in 1970 while photo- 
graphing a wild bullock in India. 

Photography, which unites art and science, was a child 
of the Industrial Revolution. It was the first art in history to 
owe its very existence to a scientific instrument. However, it 
would be wrong to think of science-minded Fritz Goro or 
Roman *Vishniac as cold and factual reporters of the modern 
world. They are poets who have drawn upon technology at its 
most advanced to reveal the poetry of an emerging world of 
thought and feeling. Photography was born largely as a result 
of the efforts of portrait painters to find some reliable means 
of getting an accurate likeness. 
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Portrait photography has been a big industry for over a 
century. The giants in portrait photography are few, but Ar- 
nold Newman and Philippe Halsman, two Jews, are certainly 
among them. So too are Eliot Elisofon, Alfred Eisenstaedt, 
*Izis in France, and Alfred Stieglitz. They all share the one es- 
sential quality that makes a portrait photographer, the abil- 
ity to interpret a complex personality creatively, discovering 
something fresh and important to say. Newman is a master 
of symbolism that underlines and reinforces his central mes- 
sage. Halsman is a brilliantly inventive and witty graphic art- 
ist whose chosen medium is light. 

There have been some distinguished Jewish curators, edi- 
tors, journalists, and critics of photography, especially in the 
last three decades. Among these are Grace Mayer, curator of 
photography, the Edward Steichen Memorial Collection, at the 
Museum of Modern Art, New York, from 1962; Jacob Kainen 
(1909-2001), curator of prints and drawings, The National 
Collection of Fine Arts, Washington, Dc; Eugene Ostroff, cu- 
rator of photography, Smithsonian Institute, Washington, Dc; 
Lewis Walton Sipley (1897-1968), director, American Museum 
of Photography, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Margaret Weiss, 
photography critic for the Saturday Review; Jacob Deschin 
(1900-1983), photography critic for the New York Times; David 
B. Eisendrath, science-oriented columnist of Popular Photog- 
raphy; Helmut Gernsheim (1913-1995), photography historian 
of London, England; and Albert Boni, who assembled and ed- 
ited the comprehensive photographic bibliography published 


in 1962, Photographic Literature. 
[Peter Pollack] 


While no definitive “Jewish” photography style emerged, 
many of the practitioners of landmark photographic images 
were Jewish. Among them were Nan *Goldin, Annie *Leibo- 
vitz, Garry *Winogrand, and Helen *Levitt, who continued to 
be active into her nineties. At least two European-born pho- 
tographers, Helmut *Newton and Andre *Kertesz, did signifi- 
cant work as Americans. 


In Israel 

The early photographers in Erez Israel included Yaakov Ben 
Dov, Alfred Bernheim, and Shemuel Josef Schweig. Among 
the contemporary photographers working in Israel are many 
doing press work and producing picture books on the Holy 
Land. Among them are Werner Braun, David Rubinger, Mi- 
cha Bar Am, Peter Merom, and David Harris. 


CAMERA JUDAICA 


Introduction 

The great upsurge of interest in photographing Jewish sub- 
jects and in the understanding of photography as document- 
ing the many facets of Jewish life in the past is a phenomenon 
of more recent years. More exactly, one could speak of a wave 
of renewed interest, a reinforced presence of photographs 
aimed at recording Jewishness and Jewish existence, and of a 
more outspoken use of old photographs as an instrument to 
safeguard Jewish memory. One feels today a more conscious 
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and concerted involvement of photographers, photo-editors, 
and curators in an effort to interpret Jewish life through pho- 
tography than ever before. The age of Jewish photography 
has arrived. 

Moreover, and complementarily, in our age of the three- 
fold domination of the cultural and social life by the cam- 
era - through photography (and photojournalism), through 
film (fiction and documentary), and through television and 
video — Jewishness itself seems to strive to express its presence 
in an image-oriented, visible dimension. The emancipated 
appearance on the one hand, and on the other the admired 
“sabra with an ‘Aryan’ look” (cf. the Paul Newman-alias-Ari 
ben Canaan ideal in the film “Exodus”) evolves into a more 
expressive “Jewish is Beautiful” ideal. The latter is sometimes 
characterized by an ungroomed haircut-cum-beard often 
adorned with a big “Chai” sign (or a larger-than-life Magen 
David) and sometimes crowned with a yarmulke. Photoge- 
nic Judaism of the 1970s and 1980s is more visually aggressive 
than its 1950s—1960s predecessor. The once most powerful ex- 
pression of the attitude to photography of Orthodox Jews, the 
refusal to be photographed, is today increasingly limited to 
the narrowest fringe. The “we have the right to be different” 
expression of Judaism has become more outward-projected 
and less abstract. The cameras were there, among other fac- 
tors, and played their role. 

The beginning of the New Wave in Jewish photography 
could be set in 1974. Three important photographic books, 
all relating to contemporary Jewish history, appeared in that 
year, independently of each other. In the German-speaking 
area, photographer and photo-editor Franz Hubmann pub- 
lished his Jewish Family Album. Germanic and bourgeois in 
its spirit and composition, the album mainly represented the 
West European Jewish Family. A photographic social history, 
it ended (significantly, as we will see) before 1939. In New York, 
journalist and writer Abraham Shulman compiled and created 
another family album, The Old Country. His book focused on 
the poor cousin, eastern European Jewry. Also in New York 
in 1974, Leyzer Ran compiled and composed a two-volume 
documentation about pre-war Vilna, Jerusalem of Lithua- 
nia. Here the photographs and other documents represented 
mostly the organized Jewish life, including its destruction and 
the resistance. Hubmann, Shulman, and Ran, the three com- 
piler-authors, created, through photographs, different views 
of the Jewish experience. And yet, the books share certain 
traits that remain discernible in photographic books and ex- 
hibitions of later years. 

In 1976, Abraham Shulman, perhaps encouraged by the 
reception of his Old Country, published The New Country, de- 
picting Jewish immigration and early days in America. Also 
in 1976, the Jewish Museum in New York exhibited Image Be- 
fore my Eyes, a photographic history of Jewish life in Poland 
between 1864 and 1939 (again), prepared by the yrvo Insti- 
tute of Jewish Research in New York. Lucjan Dobroszycki and 
Barbara Kirshenblatt-Gimblett turned it into a book in 1977; a 
year later, the book was itself turned into a film. By the same 
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time, a collective of young American Jews sponsored an ama- 
teur-photography contest that led to the publication of a book 
entitled Behold a Great Image, published by the Jewish Publi- 
cation Society of America in 1978. In the same year, the Dias- 
pora Museum in Tel Aviv opened its doors to the biggest Jew- 
ish photography exhibit/slide show/gallery ever created. This 
was the year in which the introduction of the image into the 
realm of representing Jewishness reached its culmination. To 
the more traditional and religious reader, this statement might 
sound like a heresy; in reality, there is a transformation. The 
process goes on, both in compilation and new photography. 
In 1980 and 1984, the sociologist Gerard Silvain published in 
Paris, in French, two large volumes based on his collection of 
(mostly photographic) postcards. The first, Jewish Images and 
Traditions, includes a thousand postcards illustrating Jewish 
life. The other, Two Destinies in the Diaspora, juxtaposes two 
fictional life stories, one Ashkenazi, the other Sephardi, also 
based on postcards. Also in the 1980s, the Diaspora Museum 
initiated three worldwide contests in photographing Jewish 
life. At the same time, the Museum assigned several photogra- 
phers to take pictures relevant to contemporary Jewish history 
and sociology. In 1985 Yeshayahu Nir’s book The Bible and the 
Image, the History of Photography in the Holy Land 1839-1899 
appeared; its popularized Hebrew version Jerusalem and Erez 
Israel: In the Footsteps of Early Photographers appeared in Israel 
in 1986. In both editions, Jewish attitudes toward photography 
are discussed; the latter focuses on Jewish life in pre-Zionist 
and pre-Mandatory Palestine. 

There is little doubt that these books and exhibitions rep- 
resent less than a carefully orchestrated effort, more than a fad 
or a fashion. They embody a spontaneously growing cultural 
movement that arises from certain needs, that focuses certain 
energies, responds to certain realities. They demonstrate that 
Jewish photography is a fact, definable as the body of photo- 
graphic images of Jews and of their culture taken, “encoded,” 
by Jews integrated in it and meaningful to a Jewish audience 
able to “decode” it. There exists, undeniably, a photographic 
discourse on Jewish life. It has its themes, motifs, tendencies, 
and ideologies. 


Motifs, Past and Present 
TYPES AND FACES. Behold a Great Image, the photography 
book that has contemporary Jewishness as its theme, offers 
perhaps the best starting-point for an introduction to a tax- 
onomy of Jewish motifs in photography. The book is a clearly 
shaped statement that presents its theme in clearly delimited, 
ideologically charged terms; it was edited by a team of Jewish 
activists and militants who used pictures taken by many pho- 
tographers, most likely all Jewish. Finally, it was published by 
a representative and prestigious Jewish publishing house. 
One opens the book and sees, first and foremost, faces: 
a first reaction is, “These faces are me, these are my people, 
they received the Law together with me on Mount Sinai, we 
were together through the Inquisition and the ghetto, it is for 
them that we have taken to guns and have built a country.” 
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The fact that one might be as far from religion as the authors 
are from atheism and still identify with these images may 
serve as evidence as to the validity of the opening sequence. 
Of the 28 faces depicted, the opening double spread and 11 
more pictures do not carry any unequivocal graphic sign of 
Judaism. Faces in this context serve as signs of identity, and 
identification is axiomatic to photography. The act of recog- 
nition of the Self (or its part) in photographs of the other is 
the most general and basic function of photography in soci- 
ety and in culture. 

The first section, “Faces,” is followed by sections on “Chil- 
dren” and “Elderly”; this reads of course that Judaism is a fam- 
ily, a tribe, first and foremost. True, the book represents the 
editors’ specific ideas influenced by “Zedakah collectives,” en- 
gaged in voluntary social work. It draws both on feelings of 
compassion and on sentimentality, also axiomatic to much 
of photography. But the book’s message goes beyond its nar- 
row and immediate aims. In “Children” and “Elderly” and the 
following sections - “Hasidim,’ “Trade,” “Food,” “Demonstra- 
tions,’ “Cemeteries,” and “Holocaust” - Family and Tribe be- 
come an ethnicity with its own garment, gastronomy, alpha- 
bet, political interest, and history. Many of these are perennial 
motifs in Jewish photography that can be found in retrospec- 
tive photography books and in modern photographic mono- 
graphs, and they invite a more detailed discussion. 

Whoever enters the permanent exhibition at the Dias- 
pora Museum is first touched by the show-window “Faces” 
that seems to welcome the visitor. It is a never-ending au- 
diovisual display of Jewish “types,” similar in its conception 
and impact to the opening sequence of Behold a Great Image. 
Gerard Silvain’s Jewish Images and Traditions also opens with 
“types.” And, as Silvain implies, the “Jewish type” is a problem- 
atic image. At the beginning of his compilation, there are three 
postcard-photographs entitled “The Eternal Jew,’ showing 
poor, bearded, French ambulant merchants and vagabonds. 
The photographed “types” that is to say, the models, are not 
Jewish; yet, they may “seem Jewish,” especially in antisemitic 
eyes. According to Silvain, it was the oral tradition that as- 
similated such French “types” to Jews, the eternal wanderers. 
But ambiguities of perception are present even in responses to 
authentic images. A typical postcard brought later by Silvain 
shows a “Jewish type.” Such postcards, having Jews and other 
“types” as subjects, were very popular in their time and had 
nothing denigrating in them. And yet one of the postcards car- 
ried an inscription and signature handwritten by the sender: 
“The town of Leopol (?) is half populated by these dirty Jews. 
Germaine.’ Silvain brings another postcard, from Algiers, that 
also shows in a characteristically typical and neutral manner 
a young Jewish woman. The handwritten note is quite differ- 
ent in spirit: “Pas mal. Hein! Levy.’(“Not bad, isn’t it! Levy-”) 
As the signatures indicate, the images - in both cases — were 
created in the beholders’ eyes, and so were the connotations. 
However, although antisemitic propaganda richly used photo- 
graphs of Jewish faces, none of the portraits used in Behold a 
Great Image or the Diaspora Museum slide show would attract 
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antisemitic editors today. Jewish photography is actively and 
consciously involved in the de-caricaturization of the Jewish 
stereotype. True, very often this tendency leads to an excessive 
beautification and romanticization of the distinctive traits of 
the Jewish face. Nevertheless, many photographers of the past 
and the present portrayed “Jewish types” with sensitive eyes 
and minds. Some did it with a touch of greatness. 


CELEBRATIONS, CUSTOMS AND STUDY: RITES. Few sub- 
jects seem as obviously belonging to the field of Jewish pho- 
tography as weddings (the universally most preferred subject 
of the trade) and bar mitzvahs. Theirs is a powerful link: they 
are both memorable family events and graphically expressive 
rites. Weddings and bar mitzvahs are perceived as prestige- 
conferring social events in the time they occur, and the value 
of their depiction rises with time, as they find their way onto 
walls and into family-albums. The canopy above the bride and 
groom, the tallit on the youngster’s shoulder, provide the Jew- 
ish color. It was no miracle that this subject developed into a 
full-fledged photographic genre. 

New Year greeting cards are one of the oldest “holidays” 
and “Jewish Year” subjects in Jewish trade photography. For 
the amateur’s camera Hanukkah candles are among the most 
favorite subjects of the Jewish year, with their light preferably 
reflected on children’s faces. The environment of study, the 
yeshivah, the heder and the Jewish scribe belong to this order 
of subjects. Jewish study and scripture is a religious practice, a 
celebration, one rite among others. Other powerful links are at 
work here: heder means children, yeshivah and scribes —- most 
often — elderly, all “graphic” types. Unfortunately, photogra- 
phy of rites became the very realm of schmaltz, with children, 
brides, and scribes, and without them. 

An interesting innovation in this field was, a few decades 
ago, the clash between objects of rite with objects of modern 
life. Photography is profane, and so are most of its subjects. 
Images such as truck drivers in hasidic garments, a yarmulke 
on the head ofa laboratory specialist, a Julav in the hands of a 
man in overalls, tefillin on the forehead of a tank commander 
have at once secularized Judaism and by the same token have 
spiritualized its secular dimension. Today, even this relatively 
new genre seems overworked and outworn, one kitschy cli- 
ché among others. 

Greatness, authentic belief, and real cultural values are 
best served with straight, “documentary” or “anthropological” 
photographs, or with subdued, somewhat enigmatic images. 
Roman Vishniac’s pictures from 1938 eastern Europe mostly 
belong to the first category. Nahum T. Gidal’s photograph en- 
titled, “The Night in Meron” (taken in 1935), which shows in 
semi-darkness a traditionally dressed man half leaning, half 
lying on a building’s arched roof, is perhaps the best example 
of the second. Vorobeichic’s 1931 constructivist photo-mon- 
tage of bookshelves in the Vilna rabbinical library also touches 
the realm of mystery. 


TRADES AND STREETS. The shtetl — wooden houses, twisted 
lanes, Jewish artisans and poor storekeepers — preserves the 
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ever present images of our past. To be sure, in a few streets 
and in some trades the shtetl is well and alive even in our days. 
Jewish photographers detect and depict it as a curious mixture 
of relics from the past and of present-day decay, which it, most 
often, is. But then, photography has this curious power to pic- 
torialize rubbish and romanticize poverty. If rites are the realm 
of schmaltz, the shtetl is the realm of nostalgia. The fact that 
old photographs survived the vagaries of time provides them 
with an additional aura — as if time itself survived with them. 
Nothing feeds nostalgia as exquisitely as old photographs. 
Given the extreme hardships, misery, and martyrdom of the 
old days, one must admit that old pictures feed warm feelings 
toward a world that never existed in reality. 

The beauty of nostalgia, in spite of the appearances, is 
nota celebration of the past, a real longing to live again, in the 
future within the conditions of the past. It is a self-assuring 
celebration of memory itself. To turn old photographs, vital 
evidence of bygone times, into historical documents, there- 
fore, necessitates a demystifying reading. This means to ana- 
lyze and deconstruct the idealizing photographic techniques 
on the one hand, and the falsifying connotations of a selective 
memory on the other. 

It is easy to enjoy the heartwarming old images, know- 
ing that the “golden” olden days when Jewish poverty - of- 
ten, utmost poverty — was a fact of life, are over. This is not 
the case when poor socio-economic status and low pres- 
tige persist. In 1975 Jerusalem's Israel Museum organized a 
large scale representation of Jewish life in Morocco. Some of 
the photographs that were to be included displayed poverty 
and connoted, moreover, “underdevelopment” and “primi- 
tiveness.” A prominent Israeli investigator of folklore born in 
Morocco and involved in the preparation of the exhibition 
threatened to demonstrate violently his opposition to the en- 
terprise should these photographs, whose authenticity he did 
not deny, be exposed. One senses behind this opposition an 
anxiety that they may have confirmed negative stereotypes 
concerning the Moroccan immigration still current in the 
more established strata of Israeli society. That such an op- 
position was never recorded among descendants of eastern- 
European poor Jews does not imply that the shtetl was less 
poor than the mellah, the Moroccan Jewish quarter. It indi- 
cates that it belonged, already, to a more distant past. It also 
indicates that the mellah did not find its Vorobeichic, Vish- 
niac, and Gidal. 


CEMETERIES. Cemeteries exercise a powerful attraction for 
Jewish photographers. There is hardly an illustrated book or 
an exhibition about Jewish communities where a photograph 
of tombstones - mostly taken from middle distance - is ab- 
sent. Paradoxically they signify survival and continuity of 
the ethnic group. Old tombstones are signs of life, albeit of 
life gone, but they represent people and a people. With their 
Hebrew inscriptions, old Jewish tombstones signify survival 
of a culture, both in the eyes of Jews and of their opponents. 
Antisemites do not analyze signs. Their instincts tell them that 
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by destroying and desecrating Jewish cemeteries they pose a 
potent threat to Jewish culture and life. 

Nature, always present in photographs of cemeteries, 
plays a double role, of both adversary and catalyst. The photog- 
eny of tombstones, even half-broken and half-lying, consists of 
their victory over grass and thistle that threaten to overgrow 
them and to condemn them to disappearance and oblivion. 
They signify victory of a cultural artifact over the surrounding 
nature. On the other hand, adorning the stones and their He- 
brew letters with wild greenery, nature embraces them, “natu- 
ralizes” them, and turns them in to part of nature. The pho- 
togeny of old cemeteries consists of the dialectics of struggle 
and fusion of culture with nature, of memory with eternity. It 
adds to the Hebrew inscriptions — a symbol in itself - an im- 
mensely powerful second symbolic dimension. 


SYNAGOGUES. Behold a Great Image, the starting point of 
our analysis, has almost exclusively in its synagogue section, 
photographs of wrecked synagogues and of synagogues con- 
verted into churches. None of the high-class houses of prayer 
or of other shuls in popular quarters is represented. This is 
an exceptional representation of the subject, a wrecked syna- 
gogue, in the Jewish repertory of symbols, means destruction, 
pogrom, Kristallnacht, Holocaust. An abandoned synagogue, 
in opposition, could mean disappearance of a Jewish commu- 
nity through emigration to another or more affluent country, 
perhaps aliyah to Israel; and in American inner cities, urban 
exodus toward better ecologies of a wealthy suburb. The par- 
ticular treatment of synagogues in this book implies ideology. 
The message is that the latter exodus weakens the coherence 
of Jewish communities. This may be a plausible point, but the 
almost exclusive use of images of abandon and decay in living 
and prospering Jewish America seems to be a textbook case 
in photographic rhetoric and propaganda. 

History, and its more recent chapters, turned the de- 
stroyed synagogue into a clearly determined and conven- 
tionally decipherable, decodable sign. It turned all old pho- 
tographs of synagogues in eastern and central Europe from a 
view of a building of prayer into a view of a monument. The 
shift can be exemplified by one of Silvain’s postcards, printed 
in his Jewish Images and Traditions. It is a photograph of the 
Great Synagogue in Frankfurt. Sent on October 22, 1899, it 
carries the following handwritten inscription and signature in 
French: “My dear Joseph, for an Israelite this card is a pleasure 
to have. Your brother, Isaac.” Never again will this photogra- 
phy generate a similar feeling of joy over Jewish presence. The 
meanings that it carries today are of a more complex order. 
It is nostalgia, but also mourning, pride, anxiety, sorrow, ele- 
ments of Jewish memory. 

A synagogue also remains, of course, in all its aspects, 
a work of architecture and of decorative art. As such, it rep- 
resents Jewish art, with all the ambiguities of this concept. It 
also represents the search for identity and status of a commu- 
nity, an ethnic community in a foreign and not always friendly 
world. Photographers can capture and differently emphasize 
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any of these connotations. A symbol of Jewish religion, a sub- 
ject charged with Jewish history and sociology, synagogues are 
and will remain a permanent motif in Jewish photography. 


VANISHING COMMUNITIES. Since the 1940s, thousands of 
Jewish communities have ceased to exist. Many of these disap- 
peared as the result of the Holocaust; some in mass emigration 
to Israel; others have been gradually abandoned as the Jews 
have slipped away to other homes, sometimes in the metro- 
politan areas of the same country. Often the descendants of 
these communities or other photographers have been moti- 
vated to photo-document the material remains. Some of this 
has been initiated by Beth Hatefutsoth. 

The following extracts are taken from the descriptions of 
Temporary Exhibitions held in the Gallery of the Beth Hate- 
futsoth (the Diaspora Museum in Tel Aviv). They speak for 
themselves and the subject. 


Radauti, a town in northeast Romania, was once a busy trade 
center with a community of 6,000 Jews. By the late 20" cen- 
tury, only about 200 remained and their numbers continued to 
diminish as the older generation died and the younger genera- 
tion left. This is one of the last places in Europe where many of 
the characteristics of the shtetl life still survive. The American 
photographer, Laurence Salzmann, spent two years in Roma- 
nia, preparing his photographs on Jewish life in contemporary 
Radauti. His work portrays the Jewish life cycle, from circum- 
cision to burial, religious life and cemeteries, economic life and 
community functions, and he follows two families as they leave 
Radauti and start a new life in Israel. 

Several centuries ago, Jewish life in the Caribbean thrived 
with activity. Descendants of Marranos, from Spain and Por- 
tugal, came to the region in the 17** century and established a 
chain of flourishing settlements. Today only a few remnants 
survive; Jewish community life is limited to a few centers. Else- 
where all that remains are ruins, tombstones, and memorial tab- 
lets. Beth Hatefutsoth sent out a small expedition to locate and 
document the remains. They visited Surinam, Curacao, Coro 
(Venezuela), Barraquila (Colombia), Panama, Jamaica, Barba- 
dos, St. Thomas and St. Eustatius. 


Ethnophotography of a people that had never stopped migrat- 
ing and perhaps never will. 


HOLOCAUST. There is a world of difference between the van- 
ished Jewish communities of Radauti and the Caribbean on 
the one hand, and the vanished Jewish community of Poland 
on the other. Whatever remains of Polish synagogues or of the 
terrible sites on which death machinery had left its traces will 
most likely be photographed again and again by Jews who at- 
tempt vainly to apprehend the unacceptable. In contrast, such 
photographs will also be taken as an outcry to be turned into 
an ever-accusing evidence, an expression of protest of a people 
revolting against its historical conditions of existence. 
Photographs taken during the Holocaust by Jewish pho- 
tographers (only those are considered here) are of a different 
and unique kind. In one sense, they simply are historical docu- 
ments, reports, and records of an event of unique dimensions. 
In another, they constitute a personal testimony of a photog- 
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rapher-eyewitness. In a third and utterly exceptional sense, 
they depict the photographers’ own path toward death, a path 
shared with their portrayed subjects. “Doomed Photographers 
Reporting about Their Doomed Community” would be the 
appropriate title of their exhibition. Research, disclosure of of- 
ficial material, and state archives of all Allied powers, and ac- 
cidental discoveries may lead to the uncovering of more such 
pictures than those presently known and published. And it is 
under the above mentioned title that such photographs will 
have to be studied and incorporated into the pantheon of Jew- 
ish Photography. 


ISRAEL. The Jewish homeland is certainly the most diverse 
and most problematic subject of Jewish photography. Vested 
ideology is perhaps nowhere as powerful and influential as 
in this case. 

The authors of Behold a Great Image again provide an in- 
teresting example of a clearcut and significant choice. Most of 
the photographs in their concluding chapter, entitled “Israel, 
the Land,” show Orthodox Jews in their own secluded quar- 
ters. It is not difficult to fill in the verbal equivalent of their 
visual statement: Even in Israel, Jewishness is first of all a re- 
ligion, and it is picturesque and ultraconservative. 

Israel, the land, the state, the people, is in all its facets 
unique in Jewish history, culture, and experience. It is an im- 
portant, perhaps central, though not yet fully crystallized, 
part of it. A Jewish photographer who depicts Israel, and this 
includes any theme and motif in Israeli life, is operating in- 
side the culture. A controversial work may best exemplify this 
problem. Some of Joel Kantor’s photographs of Israel exhibited 
at the Israel Museum in Jerusalem in the late 1980s (Kantor, 
born in Canada, had lived in Israel for some 15 years) show 
Israeli security forces brutalizing young Arabs. By their sub- 
ject matter, esthetics and ethics, they belong to Jewish pho- 
tography at its best. 


Conclusion 

First, a single photograph can only exceptionally express a 
culture's particular point of view by its formal organization. 
Only exceptionally can a single photograph disclose a pho- 
tographer’s approach to his subjects. Even more rarely will 
it reveal whether the photographer has operated within his 
own culture and was intimately acquainted with its values 
and points of view. But a photographic discourse of larger di- 
mensions, such as an exhibition, a book, or a lifetime work, 
reflect these characteristics. Photography is vision of things, 
of people, of life, of the world, and as such, culturally deter- 
mined. Even the most universalistic and universe-embracing 
photographic show ever created, “Family of Man,” represented 
the Family in a perceptibly American, “wasp-ish” perspective. 
To bring another example of the influence of the photogra- 
phers’ cultural background on their work, British/Protestant 
19'»-century traveling photographers who visited the Holy 
Land depicted its biblical sites in the open countryside more 
often, and included in their pictures of famous landmarks 
more of the surrounding nature than their French/Catholic 
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counterparts, who focused more closely on monuments and 
architecture. It is appropriate to observe this relation from 
another direction. Few audiences were as sensitive to Alter 
Kacyzne’s photographs from the 1920s of Jewish Poland, or to 
Roman Vishniac’s images from eastern European Jewish life 
in the 1930s, as the Jewish audience. And no gentile photog- 
rapher has produced on this subject a collection as powerful 
and as penetrating as Kacyzne and Vishniac. True, Vishniac’s 
collection owes part of its impact to its date - the eve of the 
Holocaust. But then, precisely, the close relationship to reality 
is typical of and inherent in the camera’s work. 

Second, preliminary definitions concerning Jewish pho- 
tography may now be suggested. The first definition has to be 
restrictive and limited and formulated in the following man- 
ner: The basic body of Jewish photography is constituted by 
the pictures taken by Jewish photographers who explore and 
record Jewish life from an insider’s point of view, and which 
appear to Jewish viewers as meaningfully expressing their 
shared concerns. The second definition has to provide Jewish 
photography with a broader perspective. It has to leave space 
for “unpopular” images, which like Kantor’s, while relating to 
present-day Jewish concerns and values, might be rejected by 
a Jewish audience as too critical. it has also to leave space for 
more universal concerns of Jewish photographers, since such 
concerns are part of Jewish experience and culture. Last but 
not least, it has to leave space for gentile photographers who 
feel affinity toward Judaism and Jewish culture, perhaps the 
space English literature had for a Joseph Conrad, and Ameri- 
can literature for a Vladimir Nabokov. 

Golden is theory, and green the tree of life. The growth 
of Jewish photographic work during the coming decades and 
centuries, and the growth of a Jewish audience perceptive to 
it, will confirm - or reject — the ideas here suggested. 


[Yeshayahu Nir] 
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PHRYGIA, district in central Asia Minor, part of the Roman 
province of Asia after the death of Attalus 111 (133 B.c.E.), the 
last king of *Pergamum. A Jewish community was established 
in Phrygia no later than the end of the third century B.c.z. 
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According to Josephus, Antiochus 111 (the Great) transported 
2,000 Jewish families from Mesopotamia and Babylonia to 
“the fortresses and most important places” of Phrygia and 
Lydia. These Jews were to serve as military settlers in support 
of the Seleucid monarchy, as the inhabitants of Phrygia had 
risen in revolt (cf. 11 Macc. 8:20: Babylonian Jews in the ser- 
vice of the Seleucid army against the Galatians). Favorable 
terms were granted the Jewish settlers. They were permitted to 
live in accordance with their own laws, and each was allotted 
land on which to build and cultivate. Generous exemptions 
from taxes were also granted, and Josephus thus considers the 
episode ample testimony to the friendship of Antiochus to- 
ward the Jews. The Jews of Phrygia undoubtedly had strong 
ties with Jerusalem and the Temple. On two occasions large 
sums of money which had been gathered in two cities of Ph- 
rygia, Apamea, and Laodicea, to be sent to the Temple were 
confiscated in 62-61 B.c.E. by the Roman governor Flaccus 
on the charge of illegal export of gold (Cicero, Pro Flacco, 
28:68). A number of Jews from Phrygia resided in Jerusalem 
during the first century c.E. (Acts 2: 10). Several important 
Jewish inscriptions in Greek have been discovered in Phry- 
gia, mostly from graves. One, dated 248-49 C.E. warns that 
if anyone should desecrate the tomb, “may the curses written 
in Deuteronomy [cf. ch. 27-29] be upon him.” Nearly all the 
personal names are Greek, but the epithet “Joudaeos” is used 
several times and a menorah is carved on one stone. A tomb 
from Hierapolis, of the second or third century, states that the 
fee for any future additional internment is a donation to the 
Jewish community in Jerusalem. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schuerer, Gesch, 3 (1909%), 6, 12, 17; V. Tch- 
erikover, Hellenistic Civilization and the Jews (1959), 287f., 501; Schalit, 
in: JQR, 50 (1959/60), 289-318; Frey, Corpus, 2 (1952), 24-38. 


[Isaiah Gafni] 


PHYSICS. The material presented in this entry emphasizes 
those contributions which were important in arriving at veri- 
fied present-day scientific results, rather than those that may 
have appeared important at the time. Unavoidably it will 
overlap in parts with material presented in the separate *As- 
tronomy entry. 


Introduction 

Though rich, innovative, and highly creative, the Jewish in- 
tellectual contribution to civilization was initially an essen- 
tially humanistic and non-scientific “program,” staying that 
way for more than 25 centuries, from the Patriarchs and Moses 
in the second millennium B.c.z. in the eastern Mediterra- 
nean to the great Jewish astronomers in the 10-15" centuries 
c.E. at the other end of that sea. There was one exception, 
namely a marginal interest in astronomy, the “intercalation” 
sub-program motivated by repeated efforts aimed at the 
construction of an ever-improved calendar. Technically, this 
was a quest for better synchronization between the agricul- 
turally important solar year and the timekeeping advantages 
of the lunar month, an aim which was indeed achieved in the 
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ARNSTEIN, WALTER LEONARD (1930-_), U.S. histo- 
rian. Born in Stuttgart, Germany, Arnstein immigrated to 
the United States in 1939 and became an American citizen in 
1944. He served in Korea with the U.S. Army from 1951 to 1953 
and earned his Ph.D. in 1961 at Northwestern University. He 
next taught at his alma mater as well as at Roosevelt Univer- 
sity (1957-67). He was then appointed professor of history at 
the University of Illinois. Arnstein served as a member of the 
Department of History of the University of Illinois at Urbana- 
Champaign from 1968 to 1998, and holds the titles Professor 
of History Emeritus and Jubilee Professor of the Liberal Arts 
and Sciences Emeritus. He served for four years as department 
chair and for four years as department director of graduate 
studies. In 1987 he won the all-campus award for excellence 
in undergraduate teaching. 

A specialist in British history, Arnstein wrote The Bra- 
dlaugh Case: A Study in Late Victorian Opinion and Politics 
(1965, 1984); Britain, Yesterday and Today: 1830 to the Present 
(1966, 2001°); and Queen Victoria (2003). He also published two 
monographs on religious issues in Victorian England and 30 
articles. Seven of the articles deal with Queen Victoria, whose 
papers he examined in the Royal Archives at Windsor. 

Arnstein served as president of the Midwest Victorian 
Studies Association (1977-80), the Midwest Conference on 
British Studies (1980-82), and the North American Confer- 
ence of British Studies (1995-97). In 1991 the annual Walter 
L. Arnstein Prize for Ph.D. students in Victorian Studies was 
established by the Midwest Victorian Studies Association. 


[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


AROCH, ARIE (1908-1974), Israeli painter and diplomat. 
Aroch was born as Lyoba Niselevitch in Kharkov, Ukraine, 
the third child of Rivka Shulamit and Chaim. His father was 
a Zionist activist. In 1924 Aroch immigrated with his family 
to Erez Israel, settling in Tel Aviv. He studied art at the Beza- 
lel Academy of Arts and Design in Jerusalem and at the Co- 
larossi Academy in Paris. 

During the 1930s and 1940s Aroch had many one-man 
exhibitions and also participated in group exhibitions of 
young artists. His friendship with Avraham Halfi and other 
theater people led him to the design of stage sets. In 1942 he 
was inducted into the British Army. In the 1950s and the 1960s 
Aroch served in diplomatic posts in Argentina, Moscow, Bra- 
zil, and Stockholm (ambassador in the last two). In 1972 he 
was awarded the Israel Prize for art. 

During the 1950s Aroch’s artistic style changed from the 
figurative to the expressionistic, moving toward abstraction. 
In these years he developed his unique way of referring to 
Jewish motifs. He looked for a way to give them in modernist 
forms. He would thus quote from Jewish icons (for example 
from The Sarajevo Haggadah) but design them differently us- 
ing a personal modernist method to create a completely new 
image out of the old icon (Jewish Motif, 1961, Tel Aviv Mu- 
seum of Art). 
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His best-known art work is Agrippas Street (1964, The 
Israel Museum, Jerusalem). He began the creation of this 
work in Stockholm, where he painted abstractly his memories 
of and yearning for both his homes: the one in the Ukraine 
where he had spent his childhood and his home in Israel. To 
this end Aroch attached a “found object,” which was an enamel 
street sign. The object integrates memories from his father’s 
shoemaking workshop and from his student life in Jerusalem. 
The name of the street derives from the name of Jerusalem's 
market street and the name of the last Jewish governor ap- 
pointed for Jerusalem in the years 41-44 C.E., referring to a 
period when Erez Israel country was governed by scions of 
the Hasmonean dynasty. The linkage in this work between 
present and past, Israel and the Diaspora, as well as the dia- 
logue between different modernist styles contributed to the 
fame of this work. 

In general Aroch’s art works are characterized by sig- 
nificant repetitive motifs, such as bus in the mountain, two 
cubes, angels, and boats, all of them with ambiguous and 
complex meanings. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: O. Mordechai (ed.), Arie Aroch (2003). 


[Ronit Steinberg (2"¢ ed.)] 


AROER (Heb. 194 ,7YiI¥), (1) city on the northern bank 
of the Arnon River belonging to the domain of Sihon the 
Amorite king (Josh. 12:2), from whom Moses and the Israel- 
ites conquered it before they entered Canaan. It was then al- 
lotted to either the tribe of Reuben (Deut. 2:36; 3:12; 4:48; Josh. 
12:2; Judg. 11:26) or to Gad (Num. 32:34; Josh. 13:9). Jephthah 
in his message to the Amorite king speaks of Israel as having 
“dwelt... in Aroer and its towns... 300 years” (Judg. 11:26) and 
he proceeded to defeat the Amorite cities from Aroer north- 
ward (ibid. 11:33). One of David’s “mighty men,’ the Aroerite 
(1 Chron. 11:44), may have come from this city (or perhaps 
from No. 3 below). Aroer was the southernmost city in Israel's 
territory east of the Jordan and the starting point of David's 
census (11 Sam. 24:5). According to the inscription of Mesha, 
king of Moab, he fortified the city and also constructed the Ar- 
non fort dominated by Aroer. It was captured by Hazael dur- 
ing the reign of Jehu (842-815 B.C.E.; see 11 Kings 10:33) and 
annexed by Tiglath-Pileser 111 in his campaign against Aram 
and Israel in 733 B.c.E. At about the same time, Isaiah (17:2) 
mentioned Aroer as belonging to Damascus, but the reading 
is doubtful (cf. Septuagint) and another place may be meant. 
Aroer is the present-day Khirbet Arair where excavations have 
uncovered a strong Iron Age fortress. (2) An unidentified city 
opposite the Ammonite capital of Rabbah (Josh. 13:25; Judg. 
11:33). (3) Aroer was also the name of a city in the Negev, in- 
cluded among those to which David distributed the booty 
taken from Amalek (1 Sam. 30:28). It is probably included 
in the southern district of Judah referred to in the corrupted 
form “Adadah” (Josh. 15:22). It is identified with Khirbet Arara, 
12% mi. (20 km.) southeast of Beersheba, a prominent tell with 
Iron Age remains, overlooking an important well. 
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present Jewish calendar, finalized by the end of the first cen- 
tury C.E. 

It was only in the 10" century c.g. that a major change 
appears to have occurred involving the Jewish communities 
in Europe along the western Mediterranean, from the Iberian 
Peninsula and southern France to Italy, with science gradually 
approaching (but not achieving) the status of Torah studies. 
These regions constituted the interface between the crystalliz- 
ing Christian national dynastic states of the western Roman 
Empire, as parceled out by its Germanic conquerors, and the 
Ummayad and Abbasid caliphates and other Muslim states 
established in Northern Africa. 

The Jewish interest in science was part of a general re- 
gional reawakening some four centuries after the almost 
complete eradication of Greek science with its remarkable 
achievements over the one thousand years from Pythagoras to 
Diophantus - e.g., the realization that the earth is round and 
measurement of its radius by Erathostenes with a better than 
0.5% precision, the understanding by Aristarchus of Samos of 
the heliocentric structure of our planetary system 1,800 years 
before Copernicus, or Archimedes’ derivation of the laws of 
mechanics and hydrostatics — just to mention three examples 
from the third century B.c.£. All this would have been lost 
forever upon the closure of the Academy in Athens on the or- 
ders of Justinian in 550 c.E., if not for the transplantation of 
nine Academy scholars with some of their documentation to 
Mesopotamia at the invitation of Persian emperor Khushru 
Anushirvan and the founding of an academy outside of Chris- 
tianity’s reach. The institution survived the Muslim conquest, 
developed under the Ummayads, and flourished under the 
Abbasids, who established the central school in their palace. 
Their Spanish Ummayad rivals responded by creating a simi- 
lar academy in Cordoba. The preservation and consolidation 
process had thus lasted almost half a millennium, when sci- 
ence made its re-entry into western Europe from the Muslim 
bridgeheads in Sicily and Spain. Being neither Christian nor 
Muslim, Jewish scholars for a while enjoyed the advantage of 
having access to the research centers on both sides of the di- 
vide, but the religious zeal in England and France throughout 
the Crusades and their aftermath brought about the total ex- 
pulsion of Jews from these countries, which thereby remained 
“judenrein” for several centuries. 

The second millennium c.£. did witness two periods of 
peak Jewish creativity in the sciences, separated by a figurative 
“black hole,’ the Dark Age of European Jewry, lasting from 
the 16" to the mid-18" centuries. 

Jewish involvement in the physical sciences can thus be 
summarized as follows: 

(1) Creative Humanism, no physical sciences: 15® century 
B.C.E.-10" century C.E. 

(2) First creative era in science (astronomy and physics): 
116-15" century (Spain, S. France) 

(3) Jewish Dark Age (Europe): 16'*X-mid-18" century. 

(4) Second creative era in science (physics and astron- 
omy): 19» century to present. 
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This can be further divided into two phases, according 
to the limitations on Jewish access to scientific research fa- 
cilities, namely, 

(a) a restricted phase, either 

(a1) formal (through the Oath of Allegiance), or 

(a2) patronizing (“they do not know how to behave ...”); 

(b) the fully emancipated phase. 

The transitions occurred at different periods in each of 
the western democracies (e.g., 1950 for full emancipation in 
the United States). 

This chronology is followed in the present entry, with the 
Second Era section including three subsections dealing with 
special episodes: Nazi “Jewish Science” (1933-45), Nazi Ger- 
many and the Jewish initiative in the development of nuclear 
weapons (1938-46); and the “Scientists’ Freedom of Move- 
ment” struggle in the U.S.S.R. (1971-91). It concludes with a 
survey of physics in modern Israel (from 1928). 


From Antiquity to Sepharad (Humanism) 

In its first 25 centuries (1500 B.C.E.-1000 C.E.), the creative 
Jewish cultural contribution effectively centered on human- 
ism and its ethical, social or juridical realization, e.g. the idea 
of a weekly day of rest, moral codes (as in the Ten Command- 
ments), the treatment of slaves, support for the weak, etc. 
Very little was achieved in the sciences, where both motiva- 
tion and methodology remained purely pragmatic, whatever 
the activity. An example is the biblical value (1 Kings 7:23) of 
3 = for the ratio between circumference and diameter in a 
circle, a value indicating that it must have been determined 
experimentally, namely averaging between results of very 
rough measurements of the ratio in several round objects; 
the Masoretic editors (8"'-10"" century c.g.) noted the lack 
of precision and inserted an improved value in a footnote. 
Another example is R. Nehemiah’s Sefer ha-Middah, a book 
which played an important role in the preservation of Greek 
geometry and its revival in the East under the Abbasid caliph- 
ate, yet without a single proof, only prescriptions. Compare 
this with Greek culture, where Archimedes provided a math- 
ematical proof that the value of m, an important geometrical 
constant, lies between 22/7 and 223/41 (or between 3.1408 and 
3.1428), while using a method that could be further extended 
to any degree of precision. 

There is no real principle making it incompatible to be 
creatively involved both in humanistic culture and in sci- 
ence. There is even evidence that the conception of science 
as a worldview, i.e., the idea which emerged in sixth century 
B.C.E. Greece, that the physical world might be describable by 
laws of nature, was inspired by its humanistic analog, namely 
by the adoption of Solon’s ethical code (human law), itself an 
imported offspring of the Middle Eastern ethical codes (Ham- 
murapi, Moses, etc). 

Returning to pragmatic scientific activity in early Jewish 
tradition, there is talmudic evidence in two cases for marked 
astronomical erudition, namely the tanna R. Joshua b. Hana- 
niah in Judea (c. 40-100 C.£.) and the amora Mar Samuel of 
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Nehardea in Babylonia. Such erudition was essential to the es- 
tablishment of the Jewish calendar. On the other hand, there 
is no evidence for any systematic observation and recording 
of astronomical data. Such recording was performed by the 
Sumerian, Egyptian, and other priesthoods and was directly 
related to their cults. This is still universally reflected in the 
seven-day week, established for the seven deities identified 
with the seven astronomical “wanderers” (Sun, Moon, and 
five planets seen with the naked eye - Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, 
Venus, Saturn; notice the strange order). 

The strong biblical injunction against “worship of stars 
and zodiac signs” notwithstanding, there was no hesitation 
about applying the data to evaluate the various intercalations 
required to fit a lunar calendar to the solar year, a pragmatic 
task that was indeed performed efficiently. 


The First Active Scientific Age: Sepharad and Provence 
The first Jewish scientific era lasted from 1000 to 1500 C.E., 
with major contributions in astronomy and physics (as well 
as *medicine), all by scholars residing in Spain and southern 
France. It began with R. *Abraham bar Hiyya ha-Nasi (“the 
Prince”) of Barcelona (d. 1136), author of three books on as- 
tronomy (in Hebrew) and continued with his pupil R. Abra- 
ham *Ibn Ezra (1089-1164). 

A formal dimension was acquired by this “dynasty of 
learning” between 1152 and 1156, when a team headed by R. 
Isaac *Ibn Said and R. Judah ben Moses Cohen, working in 
Toledo in the service of King Alphonso x of Castille, calcu- 
lated and published the Alphonsine Tables. These tables were 
designed to track the movement of the planets, mainly for 
high-seas navigation. 

The two most original and effective Jewish contributions 
were those of R. *Levi ben Gershom in Provence in the 14 
century and R. Hasdai *Crescas in Aragon in the 15". The last 
astronomer in this sequence was “Zacut,’ namely R. Abraham 
ben Samuel *Zacuto (1452-1515), a leading scholar at Sala- 
manca in Castille, who, at the expulsion, was welcomed for 
a while in Portugal and was given the responsibility for the 
scientific work at Sagres. Four years later, however, he was ex- 
pelled with all other Jews in Portugal. 

The Portuguese Marrano Jewish philosopher Baruch 
*Spinoza (1632-1677), working in Holland, where his fam- 
ily returned to the Jewish faith, can be considered as an ex- 
tension of the Iberian age. Although the Amsterdam Jewish 
community leadership eventually excommunicated Spinoza 
(1656) because of his position on religious dogma, his overall 
views in several contexts are now not far from those of non- 
fundamentalist modern Jewish religious thinkers, such as R. 
Abraham Isaac *Kook. 

R. Levi ben Gershom of Bagnols (1288-1344) lived in 
Avignon in the south of France, a city which at that time was 
the seat of the papacy. Jewish scholars and historians generally 
designate Levi by the acronym RaLBag - while to the gentiles 
he is Maestre Leo de Bagnols, Leo Hebraeus, Gersonides — 
but the crater on the moon named after him by the Interna- 
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tional Astronomical Union reads “Rabbi Levi.” (It is situated 
in a “Jewish quarter” which also has craters named after Ibn 
Ezra, Zacuto, and Einstein. In the Jewish world, Gersonides 
is generally cited for his teachings in religious philosophy - 
sometimes with a footnote stating “he also wrote 118 chapters 
in astronomy” (these works were translated from the origi- 
nal Hebrew into Latin by Mordecai Finzi, astronomer to the 
duke of Mantua). Levi earned his living as “mathematicus” 
(astrologer) in the service of the popes, the same function 
filled by Johannes Kepler at the emperor's court in Prague 
200 years later, or by Galileo Galilei at the duke of Tuscany’s 
court in Florence. 

Rabbi Levi was one of the greatest astronomers (and 
one of the greatest scientists) in the Middle Ages after the 
lights of science were turned off in the Greek centers along 
the shores of the Mediterranean. The following are but a few 
of his accomplishments: He invented the sextant (naming it 
Jacob’s staff, a term used in the British Merchant Marine un- 
til the early 18" century). He improved the camera obscura — 
the camera's ancestor. Predominantly, and contrary to social 
norms during the Middle Ages, R. Levi did not blindly accept 
dogma but tested every assumption with his instruments. 
He was criticized for this both in the Jewish world and by 
the secular astronomy establishment. In a brilliant experi- 
ment, in the spirit of 20° century philosopher Karl *Popper’s 
(1902-1994) invalidation (“falsification”) doctrine, R. Levi 
measured variations in the luminosity of Mars over a period 
of five years. He proved that there was no correlation between 
the observed variations in the luminosity and the variations 
which would be expected if the planet Mars were following 
the path according to the then current version of Ptolemy’s 
(Claudius Ptolemaeus of the second century c.E.) geocentric 
model with its epicycles - a theory universally accepted in the 
Middle Ages. He therefore disproved that model, and thereby 
paved the way for the adoption of the Copernican system two 
centuries later. 

The greatest Jewish medieval non-mathematical theorist 
in physics and cosmology was R. Hasdai Crescas (d. 1412) of 
Barcelona. Better known for his philosophy, which argued 
against mixing science with religion (in itself a view, close 
to modern approaches), his impact on the rebirth of physics 
was unique. Plato had discussed vacua, but Aristotle had then 
stated that “nature does not tolerate a vacuum,’ and through- 
out the Middle Ages physical thinking was non-reductive, al- 
ways “effective,” a priori assuming the presence of friction, air 
resistance, etc. Without a vacuum, however, one cannot de- 
fine inertia and mass. In his book Or Adonai Crescas refuted 
Aristotle's arguments against the vacuum and presented an 
infinite empty space as the scene on which the physical world 
is enacted. Like Gersonides, he also assumed continuous cre- 
ation and a multiplicity of worlds. 

Pico della Mirandola (1463-1494), the one-man encyclo- 
pedic “team” who prepared the philosophical and scientific 
transition to the Renaissance, and who taught himself Hebrew 
and Arabic for that purpose, included an abstract of Crescas’ 
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book in his “900 theses.” It was picked up by Giordano Bruno 
(1548-1600), who was burned at the stake specifically for 
spreading Crescas’ notion of an infinite empty (presumably 
absolute) space. Galileo, however, could now “place” a moving 
body in this vacuum and invent inertia, while Newton could 
have a force act on the body and measure velocities and ac- 
celerations with respect to that space and define the concept 
of mass as a measure of inertia. 


The Dark Age 

CAUSES. The 15‘" and 16 centuries are among the darkest in 
Jewish history. It is not that the previous 400 years in western 
Europe had been an idyll. On the contrary, the Jews in France 
suffered several expulsions and three countrywide massacres 
(1214, 1251, and 1320), by the Pastoureaux, sweeping peasant 
rebellions that struck almost only the Jews because they were 
the only unprotected group in the population. And yet there 
were a few quieter spots, in particular in the papal posses- 
sions in and around Avignon, where a Jewish presence lasted 
until the area was annexed to France during the Revolution. 
But the 15** and 16" centuries represented a regression. Two 
physical catastrophes followed by spiritual letdowns in the 
four movements they inspired, as well as the mystically ori- 
ented transformation of Judaism which they brought about, 
all contributed to the regression in Jewish participation in the 
development of science. The two major disasters were (1) the 
expulsion from Spain and other territories ruled by the Span- 
ish monarchs (1492) and from Portugal (1497), and (2) the 
massacres in southeastern Poland (with about 600,000 dead), 
by the rebel Ukrainian Cossacks (1648) under the leadership 
of hetman Bogdan *Chmielnicki. 

To these we may add the four pseudo-Messiahs (David 
*Reuveni, 1490-1538; Solomon *Molcho, 1591-1532; *Shabbetai 
Zevi, 1636-1676; Jacob *Frank, 1726-1791) with the despair and 
conversions which followed the failure of each movement. Fi- 
nally, there was the boost enjoyed by the mystic interpretation 
of Judaism with the rise of Hasidism, following the teachings 
of R. *Israel ben Eleazar Ba’al Shem Tov (1700-1760), a trend 
which lasted about a 100 years and which was not inducive 
to scientific thinking. 


HASKALAH. One development running counter to these 
trends occurred in Berlin, namely the rise of the *Haska- 
lah (Enlightenment) movement, following the lead of Moses 
*Mendelssohn (1729-1786). This was an attempt to develop a 
westernized interpretation of Judaism, emphasizing modern 
approaches to the study of Jewish classics (also as a shield 
against conversion), coupled with an assimilationist approach 
regarding dress, language, and other everyday aspects of life 
to produce “Germans of the Mosaic persuasion.” It was made 
possible in Berlin by the relative liberalism in matters of cul- 
ture and science of Voltaire’s friend, the scholarly King Fred- 
erick 11 (the Great), whose academy included the key scien- 
tists of the era. 

Moreover, while the norm throughout central Europe 
was for Jews to be confined to the ghettos and restricted to 
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peddling as a “profession,” 18'*-century Germany with its het- 
erogeneous multitiered political structure offered a number of 
channels - “protected” Jews who could go anywhere because 
they were paying their “protection taxes” to the emperor, other 
taxes to the various kings, etc. In 1763, Mendelssohn won a 
prize offered by the Prussian Royal Academy of Sciences in 
a competition consisting in an essay on a question in meta- 
physics, with Immanuel Kant coming in second. The event had 
an impact on Jewish youth, attracting them to the sciences. 
The intellectual transformation was shaped and polished in 
the salons of several Jewish ladies (Rahel Levin *Varnhagen, 
Henriette *Herz, and others). The movement started by Men- 
delssohn thus played an important role in the return of Jews 
to science, literature, etc., but it failed badly in the prevention 
of conversion. It is rather tragic to note that much of the cre- 
ative cultural harvest would have lost any trace of its Jewish 
origins had it not been for its rejection by the Nazis, together 
with their reclassification of the authors as Jews even at a dis- 
tance of two generations. 


MITNAGGEDIM. The hasidic movement's rapid spread seemed 
to replace the “religion of learning” by one of hereditary dy- 
nasties of miracle-rabbis leading a following of ignoramuses. 
The spiritual leadership of classical Judaism in Lithuania, 
under the inspiration of *Elijah Gaon of Vilna (1726-1791), a 
leader revered for his spiritual creativity and his learning, or- 
ganized a campaign aimed at stemming the growing mystical 
flood. After several decades of a bitter struggle, the conflict lost 
its “either/or” aspect and new trends appeared on the hasidic 
side, with a reemphasis on learning. 

The Gaon was interested in science, considered him- 
self fully knowledgeable in this matter, and promoted scien- 
tific studies as useful additions to Torah. However, the Jew- 
ish isolation and loss of contact were so great that what the 
Gaon meant in 1780 by “science” was Euclid’s geometry and 
Aristotle’s physics, having never heard of Descartes, Galileo, 
or Newton. 


The Second Creative Period: Restricted Approach 

To understand what happened to European Jewry around 
1800, the reader should bear in mind the effective status of 
the Jewish population in central Europe, constrained to ghet- 
tos and to marginal professions. This state of affairs ended as 
a combined result of two roughly simultaneous “revolutions,” 
namely the French Revolution (with its Napoleonic sequel) 
on the one hand, and the Industrial Revolution on the other. 
Napoleon's army reached every capital in Continental Europe 
at some time or other, and the reforms it either imposed or in- 
directly induced included the cancellation of employment and 
residence restrictions on the Jews. The Industrial Revolution 
created work and new white-collar jobs for bankers, finan- 
ciers, accountants, clerks, lawyers, but also engineers of vari- 
ous specialties, etc. The autochthonous population generally 
preserved family traditions — nobility serving as professional 
army officers, peasants receiving farms from their parents and 
transferring them to their own children, etc. The white-col- 
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lar jobs required literacy, but intellectual types in the nobility 
generally joined the Church. 

The situation on the Jewish side was just the opposite: 
to the extent that anybody had risen above peddling and had 
some traditional family training, it was in moneylending, 
jewelry, or commerce, a preparation for banking and other 
financial professions. Males were all literate and with some 
preconditioning for logical structures, somewhat facilitating 
the study of law and mathematics. As a result, the 19 century 
established an emancipated Jewish middle class throughout 
central Europe, and yet this did not include a serious academic 
or scientific component, mainly because of the customary 
Oath of Allegiance required upon becoming an ordinarius 
(full professor), a throwback to medieval times. The Oath was 
taken with one’s hand on a New Testament and was thus con- 
sidered de facto religious conversion. 

One way of participating in academic activities without 
swearing allegiance was to have a parallel occupation outside 
the academic world and occupy it after resigning from the 
university before the oath stage, and whenever possible to 
return after a few years and repeat the cycle. This was some- 
what easier in mathematics and mathematical physics, which 
did not require special equipment for the professor to con- 
tinue his research and preserve his knowledge in the non- 
academic phase. 

Prominent examples are the mathematicians John Jo- 
seph *Sylvester (1814-1897) in England and Leopold *Kro- 
necker (1823-1891) in Prussia. England was still in its “for- 
mally restricted” stage as far as Jewish emancipation went, 
and Sylvester, who studied at Cambridge, could not even 
get his B.A. until 1871, when he received it together with his 
M.A. He “meandered” between academic life and working in 
an insurance company, and later as a lawyer. By 1883, though, 
progress in emancipation had reached a level which enabled 
Sylvester to become a full professor at Oxford without con- 
verting. Kronecker’s line was commerce and banking, with 
short appointments in academe, until progress in emanci- 
pation allowed him to receive a professorship in 1883. In a 
somewhat bizarre twist, Kronecker converted to Christianity 
shortly before his death. 

The mathematician and theoretical physicist Karl Gustav 
Jacob *Jacobi (1804-1851) was the first Jewish scientist to be 
appointed to a special royal chair without having to take the 
Oath, which had just been abolished by Prussian Minister of 
Culture Wilhelm von Humboldt (brother of the geographer). 
Intellectually, the von Humboldt brothers had grown up in 
the intellectual salons of the ladies of the *Mendelssohn fam- 
ily and its periphery, a liberal milieu, and it was natural that 
they should regard the Oath as a medieval vestige. However, 
this was not the end of the story. In 1848 politically liberal Ja- 
cobi signed a petition calling on the king to put an end to his 
absolute rule. The king put an end to Jacobi’s chair and Jacobi 
found himself in the street with his wife and seven children. 
One year later, Alexander von Humboldt intervened and the 
king reestablished the chair. However, Wilhelm had died and 
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the new minister had reestablished the Oath, so that Jacobi 
took it and converted shortly before his demise. 

By the end of the 19" century formal restrictions had 
been abolished almost everywhere, but they had been re- 
placed by an unwritten numerical restriction policy. This was 
often represented as protection of the academic milieu against 
Jews in academe who “do not know how to behave,’ a phrase 
found in most appointment committee reports, such as the 
one dealing with Einstein’s appointment in 1909 as professor 
at the University of Zurich, or that of the Princeton University 
Graduate School’s admissions committee dealing with Richard 
Feynman's application (backed by his mrt professor): “We do 
not like to have many Jews in the graduate school because it 
is difficult afterwards to find jobs for them” 

In the United States, the restrictive policy lasted till the 
mid-1960s when an incident involving miT President Vanne- 
var Bush and British mathematician G.H. Hardy (1877-1947) 
exposed the procedure and held it up to ridicule. Bush had 
fixed a ceiling of one Jew per department. In mathematics 
this position was occupied by Norbert *Wiener (1894-1964), 
but sometime in the 1950s the Department of Mathematics 
wanted to hire Norman Levinson, recommended by Hardy. 
This was vetoed by Bush in view of the restrictive policy of the 
institution. Some time later M1T awarded Hardy an honorary 
doctorate. In the ceremony, Hardy thanked “the Mass. Inst. 
of Theology” for the award and, when corrected, insisted, ex- 
plaining, “Why else would a professor's religious appartenance 
matter at all?” 


Further Advances 

The restrictions notwithstanding, the children and grandchil- 
dren of the earliest white-collar Jewish generations gradually 
replaced heder or yeshivah schooling with state education and 
found their way to the universities as students and then as 
temporary teachers, etc. The formalities constituting the ob- 
stacles in the admission threshold for Jews were sometimes 
more flexible in medicine and pharmacy, perhaps a vestige of 
the traditionally high reputation enjoyed by medieval Jewish 
medicine. In Austro-Hungary, this extended to chemical en- 
gineering, which is why famous theoretical physicists such as 
E. Wigner, E. *Teller, etc., were originally trained as chemical 
engineers. The combination of talent, intellectual curiosity, 
and the willingness to be satisfied with temporary and some- 
what insecure positions resulted in the emergence of a sizable 
Jewish component in most European countries’ research setup. 
Towards the end of the 19 century there were in the forefront 
of physics at least two future Jewish Nobel laureates, both ex- 
perimentalists, Albert Abraham *Michelson (1852-1931) and 
Heinrich Hertz (1857-1894). Both of them, and more so, more 
recently, Dennis *Gabor (1900-1979) were investigating elec- 
tromagnetic radiation in its overlap with optics, i-e., a field 
very remotely related to the traditional occupational exper- 
tise in lenses (itself probably an extension of diamond cutting 
and jewelry making) as exemplified by Spinoza. In France, the 
advance was more in the conceptual and abstract domain as 
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represented by Henri *Bergson (1859-1941) in philosophy and 
Jacques *Hadamard (1865-1963) in mathematics. 


The Einstein Era: Quantum Theory and Relativity 

The more distinguished the Jews were, the greater their mark 
both within the system and outside it. Then a young German 
Jew, an employee of the Swiss Patent Office in Bern, published 
within the same year (1905) five articles in theoretical physics, 
each of which was a scientific high-water mark of the order of 
Newton's papers. This was Albert *Einstein (1879-1955), and 
his reputation grew accordingly after the experiments verify- 
ing his theory of gravity (1916), namely the general theory of 
relativity. His success attracted many a young Jew to physics. 

Two conceptual revolutions occurred in physics in the 
first half of the 20‘ century, namely relativity and quan- 
tum mechanics. Einstein spearheaded both, almost single- 
handedly in relativity and with M. Planck and Niels *Bohr 
(1885-1962) in the quantum maze. Aside from Michelson’s 
initial experimental exposure of the failure of classical me- 
chanics for velocities close to light-velocity, Einstein was as- 
sisted at the mathematical end by the perception of his former 
teacher Hermann *Minkowski (1864-1909) and by his former 
classmate Marcel Grossmann; the first interesting application 
was achieved by astronomer Karl *Schwarzschild (1873-1916). 
All three were Jewish. 

On the quantum front, aside from Niels Bohr, there was 
Max *Born (1882-1970), who led in the initial understanding 
of the mathematical results, John von *Neumann (1903-1957), 
who provided the mathematical consolidation of the new 
formalism, and Wolfgang *Pauli (1900-1958), whose “Pauli 
Principle,” forbidding having at any one time more than one 
electron for any set of quantum numbers, provided a master- 
key to understanding atomic physics and the Periodic Table 
in Chemistry and applications in electronics. 

The growing sophistication both in the conceptual tool- 
kit of mathematical physics - and even more so in the rap- 
idly evolving technological potentialities at the disposal of 
experimentation - forced 20 century physicists to split ac- 
cording to a two-dimensional repartition, namely theorists 
versus experimentalists in the abcissa and the ordinate going 
from high-energy nuclear physics (or the physics of particles 
and fields), to (low-energy) nuclear physics, atomic physics, 
molecular, nanotechnology, condensed matter, astrophysics, 
and cosmology (plus the environmental refocusing - geo- 
physics, oceanography, etc.). A glance at the list of Nobel lau- 
reates in physics shows that they are evenly distributed on 
the above chessboard. In theory, Lev *Landau (1908-1968) 
and Richard *Feynman (1918-1988) have both covered sev- 
eral areas and produced the deepest insights. Eugene *Wigner 
(1902-1999) (and Giulio Racah) developed algebraic methods 
which played an important role in atomic, nuclear and par- 
ticle physics. Feynman’s impact was mostly in particle phys- 
ics; other theorists who made important contributions in 
that area are Julian *Schwinger (1918-_), Murray *Gell-Mann 
(1929- ) (and Yuval *Neeman), Steven *Weinberg (1933- ), 
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Sheldon *Glashow (1932- ), and David *Gross, also Maria 
Goeppert-Mayer in nuclear physics. The leading experimen- 
talists in this field are Donald *Glaser (1926-_ ), Leon *Leder- 
man (1922- ), Fred *Reines, Jack *Steinberger (1931- ), Mel- 
vin *Schwartz (1932-— ), Martin *Perl ( 1927— ), and Jerome 
*Friedman. In condensed matter physics, among the leading 
theorists are Vitaly *Ginsburg and Abrikosov. Isidor I. *Rabi 
(1898-1988) measured particle magnetic moments, while Felix 
*Bloch (1905-1983) turned them into a scientific and medical 
tool. Claude *Cohen-Tannoudji (1933- ) developed methods 
of trapping single atoms, David *Lee (1931- ) and Douglas 
*Osheroff advanced superfluidity. 

One of the founders of modern cosmology was Alex- 
ander Friedman in the 1920s in the U.S.S.R., while Herbert 
Friedman was a pioneer in X-ray astronomy. Arno *Penzias 
discovered the cosmic background radiation. Ed Salpeter con- 
tributed to astrophysics and Jesse *Greenstein in astronomy. 


Nazi Germany 

The growth in size and in importance of the Jewish contri- 
bution to physics continued throughout the 20" century, yet 
it was also especially marked by several momentous events 
belonging to both Jewish and general history. As against the 
gradual opening of the world of science (and physics in partic- 
ular) to Jewish students, teachers, and researchers, the coming 
to power of the Nazis in Germany in 1933 acted more like light- 
ning. All Jewish professors in German state universities were 
fired immediately, with only Max Planck and David Hilbert 
protesting - admittedly Germany's two top gentile scientists, 
which may also partly explain their civic courage (Planck’s son 
later participated in the officers’ plot to kill Hitler and was ex- 
ecuted). Two prominent experimental physicists, Philip E.A. 
von Lenard (1862-1947) and Johannes Stark (1874-1957), both 
of them Nobel laureates, and two leading mathematicians, 
Ludwig Bieberbach, best known for the “Bieberbach con- 
jecture,” and Oswald Teichmullern, an important topologist, 
identified with Nazi policy and actively joined the campaign 
for the eradication of “Jewish physics” and “Jewish mathemat- 
ics.” The exodus of Germany’s Jewish scientists was complete, 
from Albert Einstein, who left in 1931, settling in at the Princ- 
eton, to Max Born, who went to Scotland instead of moving 
to Jerusalem, Einstein’s entreaties notwithstanding. 

Three remarkable female Jewish physicists provide a 
typical sample of Jewish destinies reminiscent of 1492: Emmy 
*Noether, mathematical physicist, worked with F. Klein at Er- 
langen and with Hilbert at Goettingen, and was famous for 
“Noether’s theorem” linking conservation laws (e.g., energy, 
linear and angular momentum, electric charge, etc.) to invari- 
ance under symmetry transformations (for the above exam- 
ples these are, respectively, time translations, spatial transla- 
tions, rotations, phase modifications). Barred from getting a 
professorial appointment by the double barrier of her sex and 
religion, she immigrated to the United States in 1933. 

Mariette Blau of Vienna, who developed the detection 
of cosmic radiation with emulsions, fled Austria with the An- 
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schluss (1938) for Sweden and later reached Mexico and the 
United States. Lise *Meitner (1878-1968), a physicist, collabo- 
rated with the chemist O. Hahn until 1933, then fled to Sweden. 
For many such cases, including that of her physicist nephew 
O. *Frisch, the Bohr Institute in Copenhagen served as a first 
stop when fleeing - until the start of World War 11 and the 
German invasion of Denmark. Between 1933 and 1938 Nazi de 
facto domination spread over central and southern Europe, 
causing the flight of most Jewish physicists, as well as non- 
Jews married to Jews (e.g., E. Fermi, H. Weyl) or children of 
one Jewish parent (e.g., H. Bethe, N. Bohr, W. Pauli). In Italy, 
formal racist legislation was decreed in October 1938. 


Conceiving Nuclear Weapons - a Jewish Response to the 
Nazi Threat of Annihilation 

Scattering neutrons off uranium, and having detected the 
presence of elements resembling barium and iodine, Enrico 
Fermi announced the production of new elements (93 & 94 in 
the Periodic Table) and was awarded the Nobel Prize in 1938. 
The Fermi family fled to the United States after the Nobel cer- 
emony, except for wife Laura’s father, a Jewish admiral, who 
returned to Italy and indeed died in a concentration camp. 
The other Jewish members of the Fermi group were Emilio 
*Segre (1905-1989), who left for the United States, and Giulio 
Racah, who immigrated to Israel. 

Around that time (Christmas 1938), Lise Meitner was 
visited by her nephew O. Frisch. They discussed a letter from 
her former partner O. Hahn, who had redone Fermi’s experi- 
ment and was certain that these new products were not new 
elements but indeed true barium and strontium! Meitner and 
Frisch then recognized nuclear fission. 

The news arrived in Copenhagen upon Frisch's re- 
turn and was brought to the United States by N. Bohr and 
Leon Rosenfeld. Here it caught the attention of Leo *Szilard 
(1898-1964), a Hungarian Jewish engineer turned physicist 
(eventually also one of the founders of molecular biology), 
who had earlier considered the possibility of fission in nuclei 
and now realized its military potential. Meanwhile, Frisch 
moved to England, so that early in 1939 two alarmed groups 
of Jewish physicists (“Central European refugee scientists” in 
the textbooks), now refugees in the United States and Eng- 
land, were going through a nightmare as they considered the 
possibility of German physics and an eventual nuclear weapon 
joined to Evil as personified by Adolf Hitler. In America, the 
Szilard group included Edward Teller (1908-2003), John von 
Neumann, and Enrico Fermi; in England, Otto Frisch, Ru- 
dolph *Peierls (1907-1995), and Joseph *Rotblat (1908-2005). 
Both groups tried to alert the respective governments. In the 
United States, Szilard used Jewish contacts, in particular fi- 
nancier A. Sachs, to get to President Roosevelt; at Sachs’ re- 
quest, they informed Einstein and got from him a signed letter 
explaining the danger and calling for preempting Germany 
in developing the new weapon, in order, at least, to achieve 
through deterrence some protection against its use. The en- 
tire effort resulted in the allocation of $6,000 for Fermi, for 
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an experimental study of an eventual chain reaction. In Eng- 
land, however, the lobby reached and convinced Winston 
Churchill, who wrote to Roosevelt. Less than a week before 
the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, which drew America into 
World War 1, the president, now convinced, authorized the 
Manhattan Project. 

The Manhattan Project, an R&D and production en- 
semble, was directed by American Jewish physicist J. Robert 
*Oppenheimer (1904-1967), with Hans *Bethe (1906-2005) 
heading the Theoretical Division and E. Segre and R.P. Feyn- 
man, members of the original initiating group, and others 
participating. 

A 1995 study of the project by A. Makhijani (Bulletin of 
Atomic Scientists) reports that the Pentagon decided a priori 
that the new weapons would not be used on the European 
front, for fear of Germany’s capability for nuclear retaliation, 
but that they could be used on the Japanese front, as Japan was 
not considered as scientifically capable of developing nuclear 
weapons — but it was also decided not to inform the scientific 
leadership of the project “because they are Jewish and singly 
motivated by fear of Hitler’s Germany”; eventually, Germany 
surrendered before the weapons were ready, and when Presi- 
dent Truman weighed their use in Japan, several of the Jew- 
ish physicists signed a letter to the president suggesting they 
be used in a harmless demonstration rather than on a tar- 
get, whether military or civilian. The Dutch Jewish physicist 
Samuel Goudsmit (1902-1978), co-discoverer of the electron 
spin, was put in charge of ALsos, a military unit whose task 
was to find out what Germany might be doing in the nuclear 
weapons context. 

Of course, other war needs continued in parallel, with 
important roles played by Isidore I. Rabi working on micro- 
wave radar, Theodore von *Karman (1881-1963) on aeronau- 
tics, etc. In all of these developments, including the Manhattan 
Project, Jewish physicists were doing their duty as American 
patriots. The frantic concern of the two refugee groups on 
both sides of the Atlantic and the resulting initiative should 
be counted as an intrinsic part of Jewish history, a response to 
Germany’s extermination program, in the same category as the 
Warsaw ghetto revolt or the Jewish maquis in France. 

The second nuclear confrontation was the Cold War 
(1950-90). Edward Teller initiated the development of the 
H-bomb, a nuclear fusion weapon based on an idea of Teller 
and S. *Ulam, a Polish Jewish mathematician. 


Physics in Israel 
BEGINNINGS. ‘The first academic appointment in physics in 
modern Israel was that of Samuel *Sambursky in 1928 as as- 
sistant for physics in the Department of Mathematics at The 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem. Einstein had joined the 
founders’ group in 1921 when he traveled with Weizmann to 
the U.S. to collect the basic funds, then in 1923 when he vis- 
ited Palestine under the British Mandate. 

The head of the Department of Mathematics was A.H. 
Fraenkel of Set Theory fame, and helped by Einstein and L. 
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Ornstein (Leyden, then Utrecht), he tried to attract quality 
personnel. The number of serious candidates rose consider- 
ably in 1933, when the Nazis came to power in Germany and 
all Jewish faculty members in all German universities were 
fired. For reasons of economy, however, HU President Magnes 
did not assign any priority to physics, and various candi- 
dates (E London, EF. Bloch, G. Placzek - who had planned to 
bring along his student - E. Teller) were effectively rejected. 
E. Wigner did stay one year, but left in order not to be in the 
way when a single position was made available for either him 
or L. *Farkas, a physical chemist (married with one child while 
Wigner was single). Farkas had arrived from Fritz *Haber’s 
lab (Haber, of World War 1 chemical warfare repute, had been 
prevailed upon by Einstein to go to Jerusalem and was on his 
way, when he fell ill and died). 

Finally, E. Alexander, an arrival from von Hevesy’s 
Freibourg X-ray crystallography lab, with parallel theoretical 
experience in the study of symmetry in crystals, launched both 
the Physics Department at Hu and a line of research which 
developed in all physics departments in the country, achiev- 
ing important results, such as J. Zak’s work, and culminating 
in D. *Shechtman’s 1984 discovery of non-periodic ordering 
(pseudo crystals), both at the Technion. Alexander and Far- 
kas created laboratories which fulfilled an important role in 
the defense of the eastern Mediterranean in World War 11. 
Another physicist whose role was extremely useful in World 
War 11 and in Israel's War of Independence was E. *Goldberg, 
the former founder and director of Zeiss-1KON, the leading 
optics firm in Europe, and yet another refugee immigrant sci- 
entist fleeing Nazi rule. He founded Goldberg Instruments, 
the first high-tech firm in the country (renamed El Op after 
its merger with A. Jaffe’s Rehovoth Instruments. 

Condensed matter physics developed with the arrival 
of several key researchers: Cyril Domb, Frs, who joined Bar- 
Ilan University in the 1960s; Guy Deutscher from France; Al- 
exander Voronel and Mark Azbel arrived from the U.S.S.R. 
after a difficult struggle, joining Tel Aviv University (Trav), 
which had been active in support of their struggle; M. Git- 
terman (Bar-Ilan) also arrived from the U.S.S.R., while Isaak 
Khalatnikov (TAU) and Pitaievski (Technion) arrived in the 
early 1990s, after Glasnost. 

Racah, arriving in 1938, launched theoretical physics and, 
in particular, atomic physics and spectroscopy in the country. 
On the experimental side, research in nuclear chemistry (as 
the experimentation in the production of elements and iso- 
topes came to be called) was initiated at the Weizmann (for- 
merly Sieff) Institute by Israel Dostrowski, who had worked 
on these subjects in England in the early 1940s. He devel- 
oped techniques for the separation of isotopes of hydrogen 
and oxygen. The Weizmann Institute soon became an im- 
portant supplier of the latter, much in use in the study of or- 
ganic processes. 

Sometime after the founding of the state in 1948, the 
government established an Atomic Energy Board, with E.D. 
*Bergmann, a distinguished organic chemist and the direc- 
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tor of the Weizmann Institute, as chairman. Bergman, Racah, 
and Dostrowski selected good students and placed them in 
high-quality research centers and under good tutors. Amos 
*de-Shalit and Igal *Talmi (nuclear structure), G. Yekutielli 
(cosmic rays), I. Pellah (reactors), and U. Habersheim (phys- 
ics education) were selected and were joined by H.J. Lipkin, 
who had immigrated from the United States after receiving a 
Ph.D. in physics. They returned in 1954, but Ben-Gurion had 
meanwhile resigned and retired. His successors, Prime Min- 
ister Sharett and Defense Minister Lavon, did not share Ben- 
Gurion’s enthusiasm for science and transferred the group to 
the Weizmann Institute against a payment of $100,000, the 
estimated investment in their studies (U. Habersheim returned 
to the United States). 

De-Shalit and Talmi produced important results, and the 
Weizmann Institute had thus become a bridgehead for nuclear 
physics in Israel, soon to become the most active center for 
nuclear structure studies after the Bohr Institute in Copenha- 
gen. By the end of 1957 it was “natural” to have a well-attended 
International Conference on Nuclear Structure in Rehovot, 
discussing the hottest topic of the decade, namely parity non- 
conservation, and with W. Pauli, T.D. Lee, Mme C.S. Wu, and 
Ben Mottleson of Copenhagen in attendance. 

Theory needs to be close to experiment for good balance 
and this came next - a Tandem Van de Graaff electrostatic ac- 
celerator was started up, with Gvirol Goldring in the lead. 

Ben-Gurion returned from his Sedeh Boker retreat in 
1955 and the 1AEC returned to its program, with two nuclear 
labs, and two reactors - a 1-5 Mw “swimming pool” AMF en- 
riched uranium reactor at Sorek, supplied by the United States 
and under its surveillance, and a 24 Mw natural uranium 
“heavy-water” cooled one in Dimonah, purchased in France. 
In reactor physics, experiment (I. Pellah) preceded theory (S. 
Yiftah). Members of the former team now served as advisors, 
sometime after taking specific courses in France. 


ROSEN, RELATIVITY, AND QUANTUM FOUNDATIONS. At the 
*Technion (Haifa, founded 1912) the Physics Faculty was es- 
tablished around 1955, after Nathan Rosen immigrated to the 
country. Rosen had worked for many years with Albert Ein- 
stein on a variety of subjects: gravitational radiation, “worm- 
holes” (the “Einstein-Rosen bridge”), etc., in general relativity 
and “entanglement” in quantum mechanics (the Einstein-Po- 
dolski-Rosen (“EPR”) paper). He had developed his own mod- 
ification of GR (the “two fields” theory). The study in Haifa 
of the non-intuitive aspects of quantum mechanics, inspired 
by Rosen’s continuing interest in EPR, strengthened with the 
arrival in Israel of David *Bohm, fleeing Senator McCarthy’s 
House Un-American Activities Committee. Bohm left a year 
later for Bristol in the ux, but the seeds were planted. Two 
leading researchers in the foundations of quantum mechan- 
ics grew out of this, Yakir *Aharonov (TAU after 1967) and 
Asher Peres (Technion), the latter also a leading researcher 
in GR. Among the next generation in this “school,” Lev Veid- 
man (TAU) and Avshalom Elitzur (Bar-Ilan) have made im- 
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portant contributions. Michael Marainov (Technion) arrived 
from the ussrR. 

In general relativity and cosmology, the impact of Rosen’s 
presence was felt in most physics departments, either through 
his students, as in Beersheva with Moshe Carmeli, or by the 
attraction of immigrant scientists, such as Gerald Tauber in 
Tel Aviv and his student Tsvi Piran or Jacob Bekenstein first 
in Beersheba and later in Jerusalem, a leader in the intersec- 
tion of GR with thermodynamics, where his identification of 
a contribution to entropy generated by the gravitational field 
of a “black hole” opened up an entirely new chapter with pro- 
found conceptual aspects, as discussed in recent years by S. 
Hawking, L. Susskind (the “holographic” universe), S. Cole- 
man (“Black Holes as Red Herrings”), and others. 

Sometime in the 1970s new lines of research appeared: 
neural networks at HU, with David Horn at Tau. Chaos was 
treated by Ittamar Procaccia at Weizmann, Shmuel Sambour- 
ski (HU), and Max Jammer (Bar-Ilan). 


COSMIC RAYS, PARTICLES, AND FIELDS. Cosmic ray phys- 
ics developed with Y. Eisenberg, who had observed in 1958, 
in an emulsion that had been exposed to cosmic radiation, an 
“event” which was to be identified in 1962 with the omega-mi- 
nus hyperon. He joined the Weizmann Institute in 1959; at the 
same time and in the same subdiscipline, Dan Kessler joined 
Sorek. At the Technion, Kurt Sitte, an experienced experi- 
mentalist, started an experimental cosmic ray group, short- 
lived because Sitte was arrested and tried for crimes against 
the nation’s security. Paul Singer, joining in 1959-60, studied 
the theoretical issues involved, thus entering particle physics. 
While research in cosmic rays in Israel thus focused in the 
early years on the particle physics aspect, a new group was 
led by L. Dorman, who had immigrated from the ussr in the 
1990s; their interest lay in the Earth’s environment, the radia- 
tion belts, and the solar wind. The Emilio Segre Observatory 
collaborates with the Italian ck community. 

Yuval Neeman (1925-2006), scion of several of the found- 
ing families of the modern Jewish resettlement (c. 1800, prior 
to organized Zionism, founded in 1897) and of the city of Tel 
Aviv (1909), after a career in the Israel Defense Forces, turned 
to physics at the age of 33, combining graduate studies at Im- 
perial College with the duties of defense attaché in Israel’s 
London embassy. Resigning from this position in May 1960 
he “embarked on a highly speculative program” (in the words 
of A. Salam, his advisor, who advised against it), namely a 
search for a symmetry of the hadrons providing both a clas- 
sification and dynamical couplings. The result, arrived at in 
October 1960, was submitted for publication early in February 
1961. This was su(3) symmetry (now renamed flavor-su(3)) 
in a version based on the identification of the spin % baryons 
as an octet. It provided a hadron classification and an exact 
global-symmetry, also an effective local gauge-symmetry (me- 
diated by a spin-1 massive vector-meson octet). The most el- 
egant visualization of these octets sets them as 3 x 3 matrices. 
The octet’s main competitor was the Sakata model, using the 
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same Su(3) group, but with a different and a priori more popu- 
lar algebraic normalization, namely assigning the best-known 
multiplet {p,n,/\} to the group's defining representation. 

The octet global symmetry was tested in hundreds of pre- 
dictions relating to the couplings and based on the Clebsch- 
Gordan coefficients of the group, but the final verdict was sup- 
plied by the discovery of the omega-minus hyperon, fitting the 
predictions exactly. The classification and symmetry were dis- 
covered simultaneously and independently by M. Gell-Mann, 
who called them “the Eightfold Way.” 

Back in Israel, as scientific director of the Sorek Labo- 
ratory, Neeman also organized a group combining technical 
service in the establishment with research in particle physics. 
With H. Goldberg of that group, Neeman constructed a math- 
ematical model yielding precisely the observed set of represen- 
tations; this model consisted in fixing as the basic “brick” the 
3-dimensional defining su(3) representation with a baryon- 
number B = % assignment (and fractional electric charges). 
We would also have to prepare the 3* anti-brick with B = -%. 
The B = 1 baryons are then in [3 (x) 3 (x) 3] =1+8+8 +10. 
The model was again discussed two years later as to the physi- 
cal nature of these “bricks” by M. Gell-Mann (who named the 
“bricks” quarks) and by G. Zweig (who named them “aces”). 

Soon after this consolidation of the quark model it was 
tested and scored nicely through algebraic treatments based 
either on a nonrelativistic approximation, initiated by F Gur- 
sey and L. Radicati, or applying an asymptotic limit, a method 
used by E. Levin and L. Frankfurt in Leningrad (1965; both 
were professors at TAU by 1990). 

In the first two years after his return to Israel, Neeman 
lectured on particle physics at the Technion. Hebrew Univer- 
sity, Weizmann Institute. C. Levinson and S. Meshkov, who 
were guests from the United States, worked with H.J. Lipkin 
on the su(3) Elliott Model in nuclei, “transferred” to particle 
physics, and produced many of the predictions for both the 
Sakata and the Neeman/Gell-Mann models. 

The first group of graduate students who worked with 
Neeman in particle physics then spent 1-2 years in leading 
centers - D. Horn and Y. Dothan at Caltech, H. Harari at sLac, 
J. Rosen at Bu, etc. - while a flux of guests and post-docs in 
particle physics arrived in Israel, L. Susskind, J. Rosner, J. Yellin 
at the new TAU, H. Rubinstein, M. Virasoro, at Weizmann, D. 
Lurie at the Technion, etc. 

Generally speaking, an internal symmetry, and even 
more so a global one, is an extension of the kinematics and has 
to be grafted onto a dynamical theory. In London in 1958-60 
this was Relativistic Quantum Field Theory (RQFT), which 
had been successfully applied to quantum electrodynamics in 
1946-48, producing the most precise theory in physics. 

Neeman was a guest at Caltech in 1963-65 and was im- 
pressed by the apparent rejection of Quantum Field Theory. 
R.P. Feynman, one of the heroes of that theory’s success in 
the 1940s, had tried to extend it to quantum gravity and, en- 
countering difficulties, had decided to do it first on the Yang- 
Mills gauge theory as a simplified model. He had then come 
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across violations of unitarity off mass shell. The news spread 
to Berkeley, and G.F. Chew, the charismatic leader of particle 
physics in the 1950s and 1960s on the West Coast and some- 
times everywhere in the United States, proclaimed Quan- 
tum Field Theory to have been a lucky accident of the 1940s, 
worthless beyond some special conditions. That verdict was 
accepted by the rank and file. 

Luckily, QF T could still be used for leptons, and the first 
important step in unification, the Weinberg-Salam theory, 
was presented in its leptonic dress (1967-68). For the hadrons 
Gell-Mann had then invented current algebra, a way of pre- 
serving those features onto which one could apply the symme- 
try. Neeman himself developed similar structures in the mid- 
1960s (e.g., “the algebra of Regge residues” in the work with N. 
Cabibbo and L.P. Horwitz). Hadron dynamics now moved on 
to “S-Matrix theory” and the Bootstrap hypothesis. Between 
1966 and 1970, Israel — the local group and its guests — was 
in the lead internationally: D. Horn (with C. Schmid and R. 
Dolan) provided the bootstrap with a mathematical embodi- 
ment, the “Finite Energy Sum Rules.” Gabriele Veneziano, an 
Italian-Jewish graduate student at Weizmann, solved these 
equations, L. Susskind (at that stage a prospective immigrant 
from the U.S.) at rau and Y. Nambu in Chicago showed that 
the Veneziano representation describes a quantum string. Ha- 
rari at Weizmann with P.G.O. Freund in Chicago and G. Zweig 
at Caltech further developed the methodology, and M. Vira- 
soro and H. Rubinstein at Weizmann enriched the string for- 
malism. An international conference on “Dual Models” held 
in 1970 in Tel Aviv embodied the centrality achieved by par- 
ticle physics in Israel in one decade. It was also a milestone in 
this first role of String Theory, here as a candidate theory for 
the Strong Interactions (1968-73). 

The year 1970, however, was another “refocusing” year, 
when G. ‘t Hooft in Holland completed the renormalization 
of the Weinberg-Salam electroweak theory. That “infamous” 
breakdown of the unitarity of mass shell had been cured by 
its discoverer around 1962, when Feynman introduced ghost 
fields. Further work by B. deWitt, Slavnov, Taylor, Faddeev, 
and Popov had completed the cure, and now not only had ‘t 
Hooft finished the Yang-Mills case, he had also cleaned up the 
case of a spontaneous breakdown of that local gauge theory. 
Quantum Field Theory was now back with a vengeance. 

In Israel, research in experimental particle physics is 
mostly done at CERN (Israel was granted Associated Mem- 
bership in 1991, together with Russia, after a weaker asso- 
ciation starting from 1971) and at pEsy (Israeli formal as- 
sociation since 1983), with active groups at the Technion (J. 
Goldberg), rau (G. Alexander, A. Levy, Y. Oren, G. Bela, E. 
Etzion, S. Dagan, O. Benary), Weizmann (G. Mickenberg, 
U. Karshon) plus medium energy groups at Hu (A. Gal) and 
TAU (A. Yavin, P. Alster), etc. Theory groups are active in all 
these institutions. 


GEOMETRICAL DEVELOPMENTS. In 1971, Yu. Golfand (who 
later immigrated to Israel) and E. Likhtman in Russia intro- 
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duced supersymmetry, which was then “sharpened” by J. Wess 
and B. Zumino and by A. Salam and J. Strathdee. This was a 
new opening both in mathematics and physics. The Harvard 
mathematician S. Sternberg, visiting Tel Aviv University yearly 
and bringing in other visitors such as B. Kostant of MIT, etc., 
had already collaborated with Neeman on topics in current 
algebras, etc. In 1974, L. Corwin, Neeman, and Sternberg pub- 
lished a major exploratory study of “Graded Lie Algebras” 
which cleared the field and was soon followed by V. Kac’s clas- 
sification of the Simple Lie Superalgebras (the new name for 
the “Graded Lie Algebras”). Superalgebras avoided some of the 
“no-go” theorems forbidding mergers between spacetime and 
“internal” symmetries. One such application was supergravity, 
discovered in 1976 by D.Z. Freedman, S. Ferrara, and P. von 
Nieuwenhuizen and by S. Deser and B. Zumino. Gell-Mann 
and Neeman showed in 1976 that the gauge supersymmetry 
models with n = 4h (max) (N the number of internal degrees 
of freedom, h(max) the highest helicity) are so severely con- 
strained algebraically as to be possibly renormalizable or even 
finite. The N = 4 supersymmetric Yang-Mills (h = 1) is indeed 
finite and the n = 8 (built by E. Cremmer and B. Julia in 1978) 
is still the great hope in the “M-theory” of 1997 as the field 
theory limit of a string theory embedded in a Membrane. 

Moreover, Neeman’s work with T. Regge in 1977 in- 
troduced a new geometrical approach, the group manifold 
method. Neeman’s French student J. Thierry-Mieg then 
showed (1979-81) that the “ghost fields” have a very useful 
geometrical interpretation (in a Yang-Mills theory) as the 
vertical component of the connection 1-form, while the uni- 
tarity-guaranteeing equations (BRS, etc.) just reproduce the 
Cartan-Maurer equations guaranteeing the horizontality of 
the curvature 2-forms. It also led Neeman (1979) to the con- 
cept of a “superconnection” - a concept independently intro- 
duced in mathematics by D. Quillen in 1985. 

As a matter of fact, the geometric features present in 
much of algebraic physics - perhaps the most interesting as- 
pect of Felix Klein’s and Sophus Lie’s (1872) Erlangen Pro- 
gram - first emphasized in GR, pervade gauge theories and 
spectrum generating algebras and have led both the string 
theorists and Neeman from the strong Interactions to gravity 
and back, though along different paths. 

Neeman’s collaboration with the Cologne group of EW. 
Hehl, with D. Sijacki (Belgrade), R. Kerner (Paris), E. Mielke 
and A. Macias (Mexico), and others is the outcome of his 
discovery (1977) of world spinors, the infinite unitary spino- 
rial reps of the double-covering of the sL(n, R) and of the co- 
variance group, for long wrongly thought of as nonexistent. 
These have been used to describe Regge excitation sequences 
in strong interactions (“chromogravity”), where they are the 
only clear link, to date, between Qcp and the features that 
characterized the S.I. in the S-matrix analytical continuation 
formalism. All of this may find applications in gravity too 
and has also somewhat overlapped with mathematical work 
by Shmuel Kaniel’s group in Jerusalem and the cosmological 
studies of Eduardo Guendelman’s group in Beersheba. 
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Neeman’s 1979 superconnection introduced an inter- 
nal supersymmetry su(2/1) constraining the electroweak 
su(2) x U (1); the same theory (though derived differently) 
was suggested independently and simultaneously by D. Fair- 
lie. It predicts the Higgs mass to be M(H) = 2M(w), prior to 
radiative corrections. We note that with his various collabo- 
rators at Harvard, Cologne, Turino, Belgrade, etc., Neeman’s 
TAU chair has been a source of innovative mathematical phys- 
ics throughout the 1965-2005 period. 


ASTRONOMY, ASTROPHYSICS, AND COSMOLOGY. ‘There 
was no astronomy in Israel until 1965, although there were 
two young men who studied astronomy - Elia Leibowitz 
at Harvard and Raphael Steinitz in Holland - assuming 
that some day there would be such activity Israel. At Tau, 
Neeman started to develop several programs in parallel. Solar 
astronomy was undertaken, using a telescope on a roof at 
the Tau campus working in full conjunction with a Caltech 
telescope at Great Bear Lake in California under the guid- 
ance of H. Zirin. This was one of the first combined instru- 
ments providing 24-hour full coverage and thereby making it 
possible to follow eruptions, etc., throughout the entire sea- 
son. 

This small success (1967) was followed by a series of 
failed attempts in 1968-71. Still in solar astronomy, a special 
telescope - static and with a rotating mirror following the 
sun — was installed in a specially designed observatory (fol- 
lowing advice from Kippenheuier) on another TAU campus 
roof, and another Israeli who had studied and now worked in 
France under Michard undertook to operate it, but “defected” 
for family reasons, and this initiative collapsed. A second at- 
tempt failed some years later, when an excellent instrument 
in an observatory in California became available due to the 
closure of that base. One of the main supporters of Tau, Ray- 
mond Sackler, undertook payment, and it was purchased at 
full price, but then the State of California authorities passed a 
law restricting the sale of scientific instrumentation belonging 
to the state, a restriction which included this case. In radio-as- 
tronomy, Arno Penzias, co-discoverer of the 30k “background 
radiation, spending a semester at TAU, developed a collabora- 
tion with a millimeter radioastronomical observatory at Bonn 
for N-s interferometry, but this scheme also collapsed due to 
the operators defecting, this time as a result of industry offer- 
ing very much higher salaries. 

Finally, after these three failures, a triumph was achieved 
late in 1971 with the inauguration of the George and Flor- 
ence Wise (Optical) Observatory at Mitzpeh Ramon in the 
Negev at an altitude of 1000 m., with a 40” wide angle Ritchie- 
Chretien reflector telescope with a Cassegrain mirror. The 
site was selected after a survey which covered the peaks 
from Mt. Sinai (where Abbott measured the solar constant 
around 1900) to Mt. Hermon. The Smithsonian Institute, 
under the leadership of F. Whipple, and with the active par- 
ticipation of M. Lecar, collaborated by supplying much of the 
auxiliary instrumentation for the project; the Israeli govern- 
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ment paid for the building and Tau President Dr. George Wise 
and Mrs. Wise contributed the telescope. The outcome was 
beyond expectations: within the first three years there were 
three fairly spectacular results: John and Neta Bahcall pro- 
duced the first optical identification of an X-ray pulsar (Her- 
cules HR); Peter Wehinger and Susan Wykopf produced 
a spectroscopic validation of F. Whipple’s conjecture that 
comet tails are made of water and hydroxil by direct analy- 
sis of the comet Kohoutek and an on the spot collaboration 
with Herzog in Canada and Herbig in California; the discov- 
ery of clouds of sulfur and phosphorus around Jupiter, an- 
nounced by Wise Observatory (Tau) astronomers A. Evia- 
thar, I. Kupo, and Y. Mekler was met with skepticism until 
NASA's Voyager radioed pictures of the fuming volcanoes on 
Jupiter's moon Io. 

In the 1980s, H. Netzer and D. Maoz achieved the first 
precise measurements of the mass of black holes in active 
galactic nuclei. The Wise Observatory was then involved 
in several international collaborations that pursued these 
measurements extensively. Netzer, Maoz, and S. Caspi 
have since studied some of the largest black holes known to 
date. N. Brosh was involved in the discovery of extra-solar 
planetary systems by international collaborations in the 1990s. 
TAUVEX, a major instrumental setup for the exploration of 
the uv sky (quasars, etc.) built by EL-op for TAU in 1991-95, 
was due to be orbited in 1996 on Soviet satellite together 
with 13 other experiments, but changes in the ussr first 
caused a postponement and finally a cancellation in 2000. 
The instrument is now due to be raised on an Indian satel- 
lite in 2008. 

Israel Dostrovsky at Weizmann designed and built the 
gallium-germanium neutrino-detector for the International 
experiment at the Gran Sasso tunnel in Italy. This experiment 
brought the first solid verification of John Bahcall’s claim 
about missing solar neutrinos. 

In radio-astronomy, work on the sun is done by D. Eichler 
at Ben-Gurion University in the Negev and by L. Pustilnik at 
the Jordan Valley College. 

Research in theoretical astrophysics was done by A. Finzi 
at the Technion, by G. Rakavy, Z. Barkat, Z. Cinnamon at HU, 
G. Shaviv, M. Livio (TAU, later at the Technion), M. Contini, 
J. Refaeli, B. Kozlovski, A. Yahil, U. Feldman, I. Goldman A. 
Kowacz at TAU, Y. Avny and M. Milgrom at Weizmann. M. 
Gelman (Technion) leads in space physics. Work in cosmology 
started with the discovery of the first quasars, when I. Novikov 
in the U.S.S.R. (1964) and Y. Neeman (1965) independently 
suggested that quasars are lagging-cores in the cosmologi- 
cal expansion. Neeman and G. Tauber further developed this 
model, while it became clear that it does not fit the quasars. 
This model was in fact a very simple precursor of the presently 
used Eternal and Infinite Multi-core Inflationary Cosmology 
suggested by A. Linde after A. Guth’s inflation hypothesis. In 
recent years, work in cosmology is mainly conducted at HU 
under the leadership of Avishay Dekel. 


[Yuval Neeman (2"¢ ed.)] 
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AROLLIA, ISAAC BEN MOSES 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: (1) Abel, Geog, 2 (1938), 250; Glueck, in: 
AASOR, 14 (1934), 49ff.; Aharoni, Land, index; Olavarri, in: RB, 72 
(1965), 77-94. (3) Abel, Geog, 2 (1938), 250; N. Glueck, Rivers in the 
Desert (1959), 184 ff. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


AROLLIA, ISAAC BEN MOSES (16 century), Salonikan 
rabbi and author. Arollia was a disciple of Joseph *Taitazak. 
He is the author of Beit Tefillah (Salonika, 1583), a kabbalistic 
commentary on the liturgy; Tanhumot El (ibid., 1578), ser- 
mons on the Pentateuch; and Makhil Kohelet (ibid., 1573), on 
Ecclesiastes. His halakhic decisions are cited in Divrei Rivot 
(ibid., 1582) of Isaac Adarbi. The Arollia family is widespread 
in the Middle East, where many of its members are known as 
Aroyo, Alroy, and Ben Aroloyo. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore, 39b; Rosanes, Togarmah, 
2 (1938), 68. 
[Itzhak Alfassi] 


AROM, SIMHA (1930- ), Israeli-French ethnomusicologist. 
Arom studied the French horn at the Paris Conservatoire with 
Jean Devémy and received first prize there in 1954. From 1958 
to 1963 he played horn in the Israel Broadcasting Authority 
Symphony Orchestra in Jerusalem. However, Arom received 
international recognition first of all as ethnomusicologist. In 
1963, Arom was sent to the Central African Republic, where 
he did extensive fieldwork, founded the Musée National Bo- 
ganda at Bangui, and was its director until 1967. Subsequently 
he studied musicology at the Sorbonne and received his Ph.D. 
in 1985 with a thesis on polyphony and polyrhythmic in the in- 
strumental folk music of Central Africa, based on his African 
experience. After a long stint as researcher at the Centre na- 
tional de la recherche scientifique (CNRS) in Paris, he was ap- 
pointed Directeur de Recherche de Classe Exeptionelle there 
in 1993. In Israel he was made associate professor at Tel Aviv 
University (1979-83) and music director of the Israel Broad- 
casting Authority (1980-82). 

Arom’s main research interests are connected with Cen- 
tral Africa’s folk music (polyphonic and polymetric struc- 
tures) as well as with Jewish liturgical music of the Yemenite 
and Ethiopian communities. In 1972 he devised new method- 
ological procedures for analytical recording of oral traditional 
music, enabling such music to be transcribed and analyzed; in 
1989 he developed an interactive experimental method for the 
perception of the organization of musical scales in orally trans- 
mitted music. His fundamental monograph, Polyphonies and 
Polyritmies instrumentales d'Afrique Centrale. Structure et mé- 
thodologie (1985), was translated into English in 1991. Among 
his awards are the Grand Prix International du Disque de 
PAcadémie Charles Cros (1971, 1978, and 1985), and the Silver 
Medal of the cnrs (1984). In 1992 he won the ascap Deems 
Taylor Award for excellence in music literature. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: NG’; MGG’. 


[Yulia Kreinin (2™ ed.)] 
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ARON, German family of medalists. PHILLIP ARON was ac- 
tive in the duchy of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, on the Baltic 
Sea, from about 1750 to 1787. Early in his career as medalist 
to the court, he struck an official medal for Duke Christian 
Ludwig 11. He was followed by his younger brother ABRAHAM 
ARON (1744-1825), who worked first at Schwerin, up to 1776, 
as assistant to Phillip, then in Stockholm from 1776 to 1778, 
and then once more in Schwerin. His best known piece was 
struck to celebrate the accession of Frederick Franz 1 of Meck- 
lenburg in 1785. This same duke also commissioned him to do 
a curious 50" anniversary medal of Olaus Gerhard *Tychsen, 
professor of Oriental languages in Mecklenburg, which shows 
both Hebrew and Arabic lettering at the foot of a palm tree. 


[Daniel M. Friedenberg] 


ARON, RAYMOND (1905-1983), French sociologist and 
writer. Aron, who was born in Paris, taught at Le Havre, Tou- 
louse, Cologne, and Berlin. In 1956 he was appointed profes- 
sor of sociology at the Sorbonne, and director of studies at 
the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes in Paris in 1960. During 
World War 11 he was editor of Free France - La France Libre, 
published in London, and subsequently contributed both as 
writer and editor to Combat, Le Figaro, and the European 
Journal of Sociology, and other periodicals. In 1979 Aron was 
awarded the Goethe Prize of Frankfurt, a major literary award 
of West Germany. Philosophically, Aron was deeply influenced 
by the neo-Kantian Léon *Brunschvig and the phenomenolo- 
gists Heidegger and *Husserl; in sociology he was influenced 
by Max Weber, and his critical study of several German so- 
ciologists, Sociologie allemande contemporaine (1936; Ger- 
man Sociology, 1957), reflects this influence. His most erudite 
and probing work is Introduction a la philosophie de l'histoire 
(1938; Introduction to the Philosophy of History, 1961), sup- 
plemented by Les grandes doctrines de sociologie historique 
(2 vols., 1960-62; Main Currents in Sociological Thought, 2 
vols., 1965-67). In these works, Aron attempts to strike a bal- 
ance between a humanistic sociology and a philosophically 
conceived treatment of the history of ideas, a combination of 
empiricism and phenomenology. His main interest was the 
analysis of modern industrial society which, in his opinion, 
is not so much defined by the class struggle as by the clash of 
competing political systems. Hence he was rather an excep- 
tion among French thinkers of his time, and his commitment 
to liberal democracy set him apart from the then Marxist- 
dominated intellectual tendencies. Strongly opposed to Sar- 
tre’s political views, he nevertheless joined him in the move- 
ment advocating the rights of Vietnamese refugees in the late 
1970s. The return to pluralism and democracy in most French 
political philosophy in the 1980s and 1990s led to the reha- 
bilitation of his works, which are now considered fundamen- 
tal. He was a sophisticated commentator on the antecedents 
of modern society, on the dialectic between democracy and 
totalitarianism, on international relations, and on the terrify- 
ing issues raised by the cold war. Among his major works on 
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PIACENZA, city in northern Italy, formerly in the duchy of 
*Parma. Jewish moneylenders lived there in the 15" century and 
were attacked by the friars who condemned usury in their ser- 
mons. When *monti di pieta were established here and in Parma 
in 1488-90, the Jews from both towns scattered throughout the 
country districts in order to carry on their business there. Thus, 
around Piacenza, the small communities (now extinct) of Mon- 
ticelli ?Ongina, Fiorenzuola d’Arda, and Cortemaggiore came 
into being and were able to carry on even after 1570, at which 
date Jews were forbidden to live in Piacenza. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rava, in: Educatore Israelita, 18 (1870), 169- 
80, 212-3; Loevinson, in: RMI, 7 (1932/33), 351-8; Milano, Italia, index; 
Roth, Italy, index; Zoller, in: R1, 7 (1910), 87-92. 
[Attilio Milano] 


PIAMENTA, MOSHE (1921- _), linguist and Orientalist, pro- 
fessor emeritus of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem in Ara- 
bic language and literature. Piamenta distinguished himself 
in the research of colloquial Arabic and its dialects (chiefly of 
the syntax of Jerusalem Arabic) as well as of socio-anthropo- 
logical aspects of Arab linguistics. Noteworthy, also, are his 
investigations of the Judeo-Arabic of Yemen and Baghdad, 
of expressions of the Islamic religion in Arabic words, terms, 
and ways of expression. 

He received the Jerusalem Award (1994) and Israel Prize 
for scholarship in Oriental Studies in 1996. 

Among his main works are Shimmush ha-Zemannim, ha- 
Aspektim ve-ha-Derakhim ba-Lahag ha-Aravi ha-Yerushalmi 
2 (1964); Studies in the Syntax of Palestinian Arabic (1966); 
Islam in Everyday Arabic Speech (1979); The Muslim Concep- 
tion of God and Human Welfare as Reflected in Everyday Ara- 
bic Speech (1983); Dictionary of Post-Classical Yemeni Arabic 
(1990-91); Jewish Life in Arabic Language and Jerusalem Arabic 
in Communal Perspective: Lexico-Semantic Study (2000). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Rosenhouse and A. Elad-Bouskila (eds.), 
Linguistic and Cultural Studies on Arabic and Hebrew. Essays Pre- 


sented to Moshe Piamenta (2001); Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and 
Islam, 29 (2005), ii-iv. 


PIASECZNO, town in Warszawa province, Poland. During 
the 18" century there was a Jewish settlement in the town, but 
in 1740 King Augustus 111 prohibited the residence of Jews. 
In 1789 they were also forbidden to trade or be innkeepers 
in the town. After the abolition of this decree by the Russian 
government, the population of the town increased from 1,328 
in 1865 to 5,604 in 1921. The latter figure included 2,256 Jews. 
An active Jewish life began after World War 1 and in 1932 a 
Zionist delegate was elected to head the community. Among 
the zaddikim of Piaseczno, R. Israel Jehiel Kalish (whose father 
R. Simhah Bunem Kalish of Otwock died in Tiberias in 1907) 
was renowned at the beginning of the 20" century. 


[Shimshon Leib Kirshenboim] 


Holocaust Period 
Before the outbreak of World War 11, there were about 3,000 
Jews in Piaseczno. The Jewish community was liquidated on 
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Jan. 22-27, 1941, when all the Jews were deported to *Warsaw 
and shared the fate of that community. After the war the Jew- 
ish community was not reconstituted. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K.K. Shapiro, Sefer Esh Kodesh (1960); M. 


Piekarz, Ha-Te’udah ha-Hasidit ha-Sifrutit ha-Akharona al Admath 
Polin, Divrei ha-Rabbi mi-Piaseczno be-Getto Varsha (1979). 


PIATIGORSKY, GREGOR (1903-1976), cellist. Born in 
Yekaterinoslav, Ukraine, Piatigorsky became first cellist at 
the Imperial Opera. He left Russia in 1921 and from 1924 he 
was leading cellist of the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. He 
resigned in 1928 to tour as soloist, often appearing in recitals 
with Serge Rachmaninoff, Arthur *Schnabel, and Vladimir 
*Horovitz. He also formed a trio with Nathan *Milstein and 
Horovitz. In 1929 he settled in the U.S. and taught at the Curtis 
Institute in Philadelphia and later at Boston University. 

One of the leading cellists of his generation, Piatigorsky 
made many arrangements for the cello and commissioned 
cello concertos from several composers — Paul Hindemith, 
Mario *Castelnuovo-Tedesco, and Serge Prokofiev. He visited 
Israel in 1954 for concerts with the Israel Philharmonic Or- 
chestra and returned in 1970 for concerts together with Jasha 
Heifetz. His autobiography, Cellist, was published in 1965. 


[Uri (Erich) Toeplitz] 


PIATRA-NEAMT (Rom. Piatra-Neamt, or Piatra), town in 
Moldavia, N.E. Romania. According to a local Jewish tradi- 
tion, a synagogue existed there by the middle of the 16" cen- 
tury, and during the war against Turkey (1541-46), the Jews of 
Piatra-Neamt hid the ruler of Moldavia. The oldest tombstone 
dates from 1627 and the first entries in the pinkas (minute 
book) of the hevra kaddisha date from 1771. The hevra main- 
tained a talmud torah and directed various communal activi- 
ties. The Jews’ Guild (see *Romania) was in charge of commu- 
nal affairs. In 1819 the head of the guild was the assistant of the 
chief commissioner of the local police. There were 120 Jewish 
taxpayers in 1802. The number of Jews had risen to 3,900 (33% 
of the total population) in 1859 and 8,489 (c. 50% of the total) 
in 1907. In 1930 there were 7,595 Jews (24% of the total). 

Antisemitism was prevalent from the 19» century on, 
and in 1821 the community suffered from Greek rebels who 
appeared in the area and robbed and murdered Jews there. 
The arrival of the Turkish army prevented a complete mas- 
sacre of the community. In 1841, 48 Jews from the surround- 
ing villages were arrested following a *blood libel. They were 
released by special order of the sultan on the intervention of 
Sir Moses *Montefiore. 

The abolition of the *hakham bashi system in 1834 and 
of the Jews’ Guild was followed by a long period of chaos in 
Jewish public life; attempts to form a community failed be- 
cause of quarrels among different Jewish groups and institu- 
tions which attempted to assume communal responsibility and 
leadership. In 1868 the police closed the talmud torah and the 
private hadarim, obliging the community to establish a mod- 
ern school. A primary school was founded by the local *B’nai 
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Brith in 1882 and functioned until 1885 when the talmud torah 
was reopened. In 1899-1900 the *Jewish Colonization Associa- 
tion contributed to the building of two schools, one for boys 
and another for girls, which in 1910 had 810 pupils. 

In addition to the “Great Synagogue” there were 16 prayer 
houses, some of them belonging to specific craftsmen. A hek- 
desh (hostel for travelers) was turned into an old-age home in 
1898 and a Jewish hospital was established in 1905. 

Most of the commerce in Piatra-Neamt was conducted 
by Jews: in 1891 there were 417 Jewish commercial firms. Many 
Jews dealt in the agricultural products of the area, such as tim- 
ber, cereals, and cattle. The majority of craftsmen were also 
Jews and some industries were also owned by Jews. 

In 1894 a branch of Hovevei Zion was founded in the 
town. After 1897 groups of supporters of Herzl’s political 
Zionism were formed there. The Hebrew weekly Yizreel was 
published in Piatra-Neamt from 1882, as well as a Yiddish jour- 
nal Di Hofnung (published three times weekly). Another He- 
brew magazine, Ha-Mekiz, edited by the Hebrew author and 
teacher M. *Braunstein-Mibashan, and A.L. *Zissu, who was 
born in Piatra-Neamt, was published there from 1909. Jean 
*Juster and the historian of Romanian Jewry, M.A. Halevy 
(1900-1972), were also born in Piatra-Neamt. 

Antisemitism was especially virulent in Piatra-Neamt be- 
tween the two world wars. In 1925 synagogues, Jewish schools, 
and other institutions were looted, and in 1926 and 1928 the 
cemetery was desecrated. Corneliu *Codreaunu, head of the 
*Iron Guard, was elected to Parliament as deputy for Piatra- 
Neamt in 1931. In 1937, 26 out of 28 Jews practicing at the bar 
were dismissed. Despite these problems the community itself 
was more firmly organized between the two world wars. The 
two primary schools, serving 400 boys and girls in 1936-37, 
were amalgamated, and the community also supported a 
boarders’ annex for 250 children. There were Zionist organi- 
zations of all shades. 

The community of Piatra-Neamt survived World War 11. 
In 1947 Jews numbered 8,000, declining to 5,000 in 1950. In 
1969 about 300 Jewish families remained. There were two syn- 
agogues. About 100 Jews remained in the early 21* century. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: PK Romanyah, 208-16; J. Kaufman, Cronica 
comunitatilor israelite din Judetul Neamtu (1929); Almanahul ziarului 
Tribuna evreeascd, 1 (1937/38), 273-4; E. Schwarzfeld, in: Anuar pen- 
tru Israeliti, 7 (1884/85), 19; Buletinul Bibliotecii Muzeului si archivei 
istorice a Templului Coral, Bucuresti, 2:1 (1936), 13-15. 


[Theodor Lavi] 


°PIATTOLI, SCIPIONE (1749-1809), Italian clergyman who 
later became a Polish statesman. He was born in Florence and 
lived in Poland from 1783. In 1789, on a tour of France, he 
supported the political demands of the third estate and was 
deeply impressed by the suggestion of *Malesherbes for an 
improvement in the situation of the Jews in Alsace. On his 
return to Poland in 1790, he made contact with the reform- 
ists in the Sejm, and took an active part in the formation of 
the constitution of May 3, 1791. His diplomatic qualifications 
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led to his appointment as adviser to Stanislaus Augustus, the 
last king of Poland. Piattoli strove to rectify the unstable legal 
situation of Polish Jews, combining practical suggestions on 
behalf of the Jews with an effort to solve the king’s personal 
financial debts. In September 1791 he proposed that Jews be 
given the right to buy land and houses, and juridical autonomy 
and the status of a separate urban class. For these rights the 
Jews were to pay the king’s debts (about 20 million zlotys) in 
10 annual installments. Piattoli first addressed his proposal to 
the leaders of the Jewish communities, then in Warsaw, ask- 
ing them for their support. He also convinced certain states- 
men, H. Kollataj, A. Linowski, J. Jeziezski, and others, to dis- 
cuss his plan in the Sejm. In 1792, however, Piattoli’s proposal 
was opposed by urban representatives and those aristocrats 
who inclined toward Russia. The Sejm was dissolved on May 
26, 1792 with the outbreak of war between Russia and Poland, 
and Piattoli’s proposal lapsed. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N.M. Gelber, in: Nowe Zycie, no. 6 (1924), 
321-3; A. D’Ancona, S. Piattoli e la Polonia (1915); Encyklopedia Po- 
wszechna, 20 (1865), 640-1. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Balaban, 
Historja i literatura zydowska,vol. 3 (1925) 424-28; A.Eisenbach et al., 
Materialy do Sejmu czteroletniego, vol. 6 (1969), 544-45. 


[Arthur Cygielman] 


PICA (The Palestine Jewish Colonization Association), so- 
ciety for Jewish settlement in Palestine, active between 1924 
and 1957. In 1923, as a result of the rapid development of his 
settlement projects in Palestine, Baron Edmond de *Roth- 
schild decided to establish a separate body to achieve his ideal. 
The new association, headed by his son James, took over from 
the *Jewish Colonization Association (ICA), which had man- 
aged the villages assisted by the Baron since 1900. PICA was 
officially recognized by the Mandatory authorities in 1924. 
PICA founded and assisted Jewish settlement in the 
moshavot Pardes Hannah and Binyaminah, in moshavim 
such as Nahalat Jabotinsky, Bet Hananyah, Shadmot Devorah, 
and Sedeh Eliezer, and in kibbutzim such as Ashdot Yaakov, 
Mayan Zevi, and Kefar Glickson. It also engaged in swamp 
drainage (e.g., at Kabarah in 1925), afforestation (at Haderah), 
stabilization of sand dunes, and agricultural research and 
modernization. It gave financial support to cultural institu- 
tions, including the Hebrew University and the Technion, and 
developed the industrial enterprises started by Baron de Roth- 
schild, though it always tried in some way to link its efforts in 
industry with agriculture or land. After 1948 it modernized 
and expanded the Grands Moulins flour mill, Haifa, and the 
salt works at Athlit, as well as acquiring shares in Fertilizers 
and Chemicals, Haifa, and other enterprises. On the death of 
James de Rothschild in 1957, PIcA wound up its operations and 
transferred its considerable property to the State of Israel. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: PICA, Memorandum and Articles of Associa- 
tion (1924); idem, Memorandum Submitted to the United Nations Spe- 
cial Committee on Palestine (1947); idem, Exchange of Letters between 
Mrs James A. de Rothschild... and Mr. David Ben Gurion... (1958); 
pica: Ha-Hevrah le-Hityashevut ha-Yehudim be-Erez- Yisrael (1957). 


[Avital Levy] 
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°PICARD, EDMOND (1836-1924), Belgian lawyer and anti- 
semite. Picard became an active advocate of socialism, then of 
antisemitic racialism, and attempted to forge an alliance be- 
tween the two ideologies. He fought for the socialist cause be- 
tween 1866 and 1907, when he left the Socialist Party, although 
he continued to call himself a socialist. In 1888 Picard visited 
Morocco on a diplomatic mission and from then on turned 
his talents as a writer to outright racialist propaganda. Observ- 
ing Arabs and Jews there, he concluded that Semites and Ary- 
ans were irreconcilable races. In the following years he wrote 
La Bible et le Coran (1888), Synthése de lantisémitisme (1892), 
which was reprinted during the German occupation of Bel- 
gium in World War 11, and L’Aryano-Sémitisme (1899), a col- 
lection of 19 articles previously published in the socialist daily 
Le Peuple under the bizarre title LAntisémitisme scientifique et 
humanitaire. Picard abhorred any intermingling of races and 
urged Aryans to protect themselves from the “Semitic inva- 
sion.” He presented Jesus as an Aryan and the Jews as Asians. 
Seeing no contradiction between antisemitism and socialism, 
he believed that brotherhood of the oppressed did not nec- 
essarily imply equality between all races. He was influenced 
by *Proudhon’s anti-Jewish ouvriérisme and by *Gobineau, 
as well as by his Catholic education which provided a recep- 
tive ground for animosity toward the Jews. He succeeded 
in infecting the minds of leading socialists like Hennebicq 
(1871-1940) and Destrée (1863-1936); but thanks to the ef- 
forts of E. Vandervelde, L. De Brouckere, and C. Huysmans, 
the Socialist movement in Belgium officially proscribed anti- 
semitism. Yet the Socialist Party newspaper, Le Peuple, never 
refused to print Picard’s articles. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.F. Byrnes, Anti-semitism in Modern France, 
1 (1950), index; Silberner, in: HJ, 14 (1952), 106-18. 


PICARD, JACOB (1883-1967), German author and poet. 
Picard was born in Wangen, Wuerttemberg, and practiced 
law in Konstanz. He published two collections of verse, Das 
Ufer (1913), and Erschuetterung (1920), but turned seriously 
to literature when his legal career ended with the advent of 
the Nazi regime in 1933. He fled to New York via Soviet Rus- 
sia and Asia in 1940. His lyrics expressed a traditionally reli- 
gious outlook. 

In 1936 he published his most important work, a collec- 
tion of short stories entitled Der Gezeichnete (1936, reissued 
as Die alte Lehre, 1963; The Marked One and Twelve Other Sto- 
ries, 1956), which described the folklore, piety, and traditions 
of Jews settled for centuries in the towns and villages of south- 
ern Germany. Some of his later poems were collected in Der 
Uhrenschlag (1960). A short autobiography, entitled “Child- 
hood in a Village,” appeared in the Yearbook of the Leo Baeck 
Institute (vol. 4 (1959), 273-93) and under the title “Erinnerung 
eigenen Lebens,’ in Allmend, 25/25 (1989) 5-38). In 1991 there 
appeared his Werke (in 2 vols., ed. by M Bosch). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Braun, “Jacob Picard, in: J.M. 
Spalek et al. (eds), Deutschsprachige Exilliteratur seit 1933, 2 (1989), 
772-82; M. Bosch and J. Grosspietsch (eds), Jacob Picard: 1883-1967. 
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Dichter des deutschen Landjudentums; Katalog zur gleichnamigen 
Ausstellung in der ehemaligen Synagoge Sulzburg (1992); M. Brandt, 
“Gertrud Kolmar an Jacob Picard. Briefe aus den Jahren 1937-1939, 
in: Juedischer Almanach des Leo-Baeck-Instituts (1995), 136-149. 


PICARD, LEO YEHUDA (1900-1996), Israeli geologist. 
Born in Konstanz, Germany, he earned his Ph.D. in geol- 
ogy from the University of Freiburg (1923). After a period of 
study at the University of Florence, he immigrated to Pales- 
tine in 1924. After initial employment by the Keren Kayemet, 
in 1925 he joined the staff of the Natural History Department 
of the newly founded Hebrew University of Jerusalem as the 
sole geologist among the three young staff members super- 
vised by Otto *Warburg. During the period of this appoint- 
ment he carried out research in Paris (1926) and, supported 
by the Royal Society, at Imperial College, University of Lon- 
don where he obtained his D.Sc. He returned to the Hebrew 
University where he was appointed lecturer (1934), head of the 
department of geology (1936), and professor in 1939. When 
Picard arrived in Palestine, Jerusalem was the only area in 
the country that had been fully surveyed. He carried out the 
first geological surveys of the Jezreel valley (the “Emek”) and 
Haifa region and contributed to the first study of the mineral 
deposits of the Judean Desert. He later directed the compre- 
hensive geological survey of Israel (1950-54). In addition to 
his general geological skills, he had special expertise in sur- 
veys for petrochemical and water resources. He also carried 
out research and teaching in paleontology. He played a ma- 
jor part in organizing the study and teaching of geology and 
geography after the establishment of the state and in insisting 
on high academic standards. There was great national and in- 
ternational demand for his services, and he made geological 
surveys for governments and organizations throughout the 
world including Europe, Africa, Asia, and South America. 
He also served as chairman or adviser on many national and 
international committees including UNESCO, the UN, and 
geological conferences, especially those concerned with the 
problems of arid regions. His publications on basic and ap- 
plied geology were universally recognized for their research 
and educational distinction. His many awards included the 
Israel Prize for natural sciences (1958), election to the Israel 
Academy of Sciences and Humanities (1961), and membership 
in many national geological societies. 


[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


°PICART, BERNARD (1673-1733), French artist and en- 
graver. Picart settled in Amsterdam in 1710, partly to escape 
the restrictions to which, as a Protestant, he was subjected in 
Catholic France. He earned a place in the history of Jewish art 
by his realistic portrayal of Jewish religious rites. These con- 
stitute an invaluable record of Dutch Jewry in the early 18 
century. Unlike Rembrandt and his circle, who were chiefly in- 
terested in the facial expressions of individuals, Picart sought 
out Jews in the synagogue and in their homes in order to ac- 
quaint himself with their ceremonies. In his picture of a Pass- 
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over celebration the artist himself can be seen, hatless, par- 
ticipating in the meal. Picart used his sketches, the originals 
of which are in the Stedelijk Museum, Amsterdam, to make 
etchings with which he illustrated the section devoted to Jews 
in the first volume of an 11-volume work, Cérémonies et Coii- 
tumes Réligieuses de tous les Peuples du Monde (Amsterdam, 
1723). The engravings were often reproduced in various edi- 
tions, and served as the basis for a series of imitations pub- 
lished by F. Novelli in Venice in 1789. Picart also engraved the 
title pages for some Hebrew works, such as the Amsterdam 
Pentateuch of 1725. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Rubens, A Jewish Iconography (1954), 6, 


14-22. 
[Alfred Werner] 


PICCIOTTO, family of merchants and community leaders 
from Leghorn, Italy. Of its members HILLEL HAYYIM (d. 1773) 
traveled to *Aleppo for the first time in 1732 and settled there 
in 1771. His son, HAI MOSES (d. 1816), author of Va- Yehal 
Moshe (Vienna, 1814), a collection of sermons and ethics, also 
died in Aleppo. He was the father of RAPHAEL (d. 1827), the 
Austrian consul in Aleppo for about 50 years; in 1818 he emi- 
grated to Tiberias, where he died. In 1806 he was honored by 
Austria with the title of “Ritter von Picciotto.” He was also 
the Russian consul in Aleppo. His son, Ezra (d. 1822), was the 
Austrian consul from 1818 until his death in the earthquake 
of Aleppo. He was then replaced by his brother ELIJAH, who 
held his position until 1840. A third brother, HILLEL, was 
Prussian consul in Aleppo from 1824. When Wolf Shorr visited 
the town in 1875, he found that this family provided “most of 
the envoys of Europe's kingdoms, such as Germany, Austria, 
Belgium, Sweden, Holland, and others.” MOSES BEN EZRA 
(1818-1894) acted as Austrian, German, and Danish envoy in 
Aleppo and defended his brethren in 1875 at the time of the 
blood libel brought about by the Armenians. 

MOSES HAIM (1806-1879) emigrated from Aleppo to 
London in 1843 and died there. He played an active role in the 
affairs of the Sephardi Bevis Marks community and was also 
its president. He was also a member of the Board of Depu- 
ties over a long period. During the Spanish-Moroccan War 
of 1859, when a great number of Jewish refugees fled to Gi- 
braltar and the situation of the Jews in *Morocco worsened, 
a committee of support was formed in England and Moses 
Haim was its emissary to report on the exact conditions of 
the Jews. His report was published under the title Jews of Mo- 
rocco Report (London, 1861). His son, James (1830-1897), was 
a historian of English Jewry and also a hymnologist. He was 
for many years secretary to the Morocco Relief Fund. From 
1872 onward he published in the Jewish Chronicle a series of 
discursive historical essays based to some extent on original 
sources. These were republished in volume form in 1875 under 
the title Sketches of Anglo-Jewish History — the earliest popular 
work on Anglo-Jewish history. He was among the founders 
of the Jewish Historical Society of England. Another member 
of the family, Joseph (1872-1938), was the first Jewish senator 
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to be appointed by King Fuad of *Egypt (1924). He was also 
a member of the Chamber of Commerce in *Alexandria and 
a member of the Economic Council of the Egyptian govern- 
ment. As a Zionist, he was vice president of the “Pro-Palestine” 
Society founded in Egypt in 1918. For many years he was also 
the vice president of the Alexandrian Communal Board and 
president of the local B’nai Brith. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Franco, Essai sur P’histoire des israélites 
de lempire ottoman (1897), 209, 232; A.M. Hyamson, Sephardim of 
England (1951), 294, 353, 399; J. Picciotto, Sketches of Anglo-Jewish His- 
tory (19567), 15-22 (introd.); Hirschberg, Afrikah, 2 (1965), 306. ADD. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 
[Haim J. Cohen] 


PICHO (or Pichon), JOSEPH (d. 1379), contador mayor 
(“auditor general”) of Henry 11 of Castile, Spain. He gradu- 
ally rose in rank from being an adviser to Henry, before the 
latter seized power, to one of the foremost officials at court. In 
1366 his signature appears on official documents, and a year 
later he was entrusted with an important mission, probably 
financial, to the king of Aragon. In 1369 Picho was appointed 
chief tax collector and made responsible for the crown rev- 
enues, while in 1371 he appears as chief tax farmer of Castile. 
In consequence of his governmental position he was vested 
with much authority which he abused at times. In 1379 certain 
Jews who were jealous of Picho’s position obtained a writ is- 
sued in blank authorizing them to punish *informers. On the 
authority of this document Picho was convicted and executed. 
According to the evidence of the contemporary Spanish histo- 
rian, Lopez de Ayala, the only available source for this episode, 
these events took place in Burgos, at the time of the corona- 
tion of Pedro 111, the son of Henry. This angered the young 
king, and asa result the Cortes, at its session in Soria in 1380, 
abrogated the rights of criminal jurisdiction previously held 
by the Jews of Castile. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, 1 (1961), 366f., 376, 450; Baer, 
Urkunden, index, s.v. Joseph Picho; Neuman, Spain, index; H. Bein- 
art, Kevuzot Illit u-Shekhavot Manhigot (1966), 66. 


PICK, ALOIS (1859-1945), Austrian army medical corps gen- 
eral, university professor, and president of the Vienna Jewish 
community. He was born in Karlin near Prague, studied medi- 
cine in Prague and Vienna, and graduated in 1883. After 1887 
he served as army surgeon and military hospital director; in 
1891 he became head of the ward for stomach and intestinal 
diseases in the Vienna General Hospital. He was appointed 
to the position of lecturer and professor at Vienna University 
after 1890. During World War 1 he was attached to the gen- 
eral staff, and attained the highest rank in the army medical 
corps. From 1920 to 1932 he headed the Vienna Jewish com- 
munity, assisted by two vice presidents of the non-nationalist 
and Zionist groups. His respected and kind personality helped 
to reconcile party differences. He wrote books and numerous 
articles on internal medicine, among them Vorlesungen ue- 
ber Magen und Darmkrankheiten (1895-97) and, with Adolf 
Hecht, Klinische Semiotik (1908), both translated into English. 
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PICK, ERNST PETER 


During his service in Herzegovina he was the first to describe 
a form of pappataci fever. He also wrote plays and poetry. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wininger, Biog, s.v.; I. Fischer, in: Biogra- 
phisches Lexikon der hervorragenden Aerzte (1932). 


[Hugo Knoepfmacher] 


PICK, ERNST PETER (1872-1960), Austrian pharmaco- 
logical chemist. Born in Jaromer, Bohemia, Pick worked until 
1899 at the University of Strasbourg. He was head of the bio- 
chemistry department of the Serum Institute of Vienna from 
1899 to 1911, and professor of pharmacology at the University 
of Vienna from 1911 to 1924. He was chief of the drug control 
department of the Austrian government from 1914 until the 
advent of the Nazis. In 1938 he went to the United States and 
was appointed professor of pharmacology at Columbia Uni- 
versity (1939-46), as well as being attached to Mount Sinai 
Hospital, New York. 

Pick’s papers were largely concerned with serology, the 
breakdown of proteins, poisons, and various other fields of ex- 
perimental pathology and pharmacology. He wrote Biochemie 
der Antigene (1912), Biochemie der Antigene und Antikoerper 
(1928), and co-edited Die experimentelle Pharmakologie als 
Grundlage der Arzneibehandlung (1933). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Arzneimittel-Forschung, 7 (1957), 332; Archives 
internationales de pharmacodynamie et de thérapie, 132 (1961), 205. 


[Samuel Aaron Miller] 


PICK, HAYYIM HERMANN (1879-1952), Assyriologist and 
Mizrachi leader. Born in Schildberg, Poland, Pick was a pupil 
of FE. Delitzsch at the University of Berlin. His doctoral dis- 
sertation was entitled Talmudische Glossen zu Delitzschs as- 
syrischen Handwoerterbuch (1903). He was also ordained as 
rabbi by David Z. Hoffmann at the Rabbinerseminar fuer das 
Orthodoxe Judentum. Pick joined the Zionist movement in 
1898 and the Mizrachi upon its foundation, serving as a del- 
egate to several Zionist congresses. In 1904 he joined the de- 
partment of Middle Eastern studies at the Prussian State Li- 
brary, and in 1918 was appointed professor and Bibliotheksrat 
(library counsellor). He was the first Jew in the Prussian civil 
service to be permitted not to work on the Sabbath. Concur- 
rently he acted as headmaster of the Lippmann Taus Hebrew 
College in Berlin. 

Pick was very active in Mizrachi affairs in Germany until 
1914. In World War 1, he acted as chief military censor of the 
Jewish press in Poland. After the war he was temporarily at- 
tached to the German Foreign Office. In 1920 he was elected a 
member of the Mizrachi World Executive, serving for a time as 
its chairman. From 1921 to 1927 he was a member of the Jeru- 
salem Zionist Executive and was appointed to its Immigration 
Department. At the height of the “*Grabski aliyah” he kept 
up an impassioned fight with the British high commissioner, 
Sir Herbert Samuel, over the politically motivated cutbacks 
in the allotment of immigration certificates. Pick was among 
the initiators of the Mizrachi Bank. Though unable to pursue 
his scientific work, he was able to found, together with S.H. 
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Bergman, *Kirjath Sepher, the bibliographical publication of 
the Jewish National Library. 

From 1928 to 1934, upon returning to the Prussian State 
Library, he was again extremely active on behalf of the Mizra- 
chi in the Berlin Jewish Community Council. The Nazis pen- 
sioned but did not dismiss him, on account of his wartime 
service. After returning to Jerusalem he was again elected to 
the Mizrachi World Executive (1935), heading its Erez Israel 
Fund. Later he initiated and headed the Council for Refugee 
Rabbis that looked after hundreds of people. Pick’s last years 
were darkened by a crippling illness, and by the confiscation 
by the Germans of his unique Assyriological library, includ- 
ing all the cuneiform texts that were to be the basis of his life's 
work - an Assyrian-Aramaic-Hebrew dictionary. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ha-Zofeh (Jan. 18, 1939), 3; Deyokenaot 


(1962), 230-4. 
[Pinhas Artzi] 


PICK, JIRI ROBERT (1925-1983), Czech author of satirical 
poetry and prose, publicist, playwright. Born in Prague, Pick 
spent 1943-1945 in the Theresienstadt concentration camp. 
He contributed to dozens of literary magazines and pub- 
lished many aphorisms, satirical sketches, fables, parodies, and 
avant-garde poetry for children. Some of his short stories, such 
as “Association of Animal Protection” (1969), and his plays A 
Dream of Distant Lakes (1981) and An Unlucky Man in the Yel- 
low Cap (1982) are based on his time in Theresienstadt. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Mikulasek, Literatura s hvézdou Davido- 
vou, vol.1 (1998); Slovnik ceskych spisovatelit (2000). 


[Milos Pojar (274 ed.) ] 


°PICO DELLA MIRANDOLA, GIOVANNI (1463-1494), 
one of the most remarkable figures of the Italian Renais- 
sance. Pico was an influential thinker, a humanist scholar of 
note, a pioneer of Oriental studies, and the father of Christian 
*Kabbalah. Contemporaries with whom Pico associated in- 
clude, among others, Elijah *Delmedigo, Flavius *Mithridates, 
Johanan Alemanno, Marsilio Ficino, Angelo Poliziano, and 
Girolamo Savonarola. Delmedigo translated several Averroist 
treatises for Pico. Mithridates instructed him in Arabic and 
Aramaic (“Chaldean”), and translated for him a considerable 
number of kabbalistic writings; his translations survive and are 
the likeliest literary sources of Pico’s Christian Kabbalah. The 
most striking and, in the long run, most influential outcome of 
Pico’s encounter with Jewish esoterism are his kabbalistic the- 
ses “according to his own opinion” (Conclusiones cabalisticae 
secundum opinionem propriam), which set out to confirm the 
truth of the Christian religion from the foundations of Jewish 
Kabbalah. They are included among the 900 theses derived 
from all branches of knowledge which he offered, in 1486, for 
public debate in Rome. The debate never took place, but the 
kabbalistic theses made a lasting impression, and may truly 
be considered to mark the beginning of Christian Kabbalah. 
What they amount to is as much a kabbalistic interpretation 
of Christianity as a Christian interpretation of the Kabbalah. 
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The Kabbalah, touched upon in Pico’s Oration on the Dignity 
of Man, is discussed at great length in his Apologia (in Com- 
mentationes, 1496), where he defended 13 of his theses specifi- 
cally condemned by the Church, one of which was the thesis 
that “no science can make us more certain of Christ’s divinity 
than magic and Kabbalah.” The Heptaplus (1489), a sevenfold 
interpretation of the biblical account of Creation, also shows 
kabbalistic traits. Pico owned many Hebrew books, and in his 
writings, particularly in his refutation of astrology (Disputa- 
tiones adversus Astrologiam Divinatricem, 1495), he mentions 
various Jewish authors besides the kabbalists, notably Mai- 
monides, Ibn Ezra, and Levi b. Gershom. The precise extent 
of Pico’s knowledge of Hebrew and of his acquaintance with 
the Kabbalah are still open questions. 

Editions of his works are Opera Omnia (Basle, 1572); 
Opere, ed. by E. Garin, vol. 1, De hominis dignitate, Heptaplus, 
De ente et uno, and Scritti vari (1942); vol. 2-3, Disputationes 
adversus Astrologiam Divinatricem (1946-52). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Anagnine, Giovanni Pico della Mirandola 
(It., 1937); J.L. Blau, Christian Interpretation of the Cabala in the Re- 
naissance (1944); U. Cassuto, Gli Ebrei a Firenze nelleta del Rinasci- 
mento (1918); E. Garin, Giovanni Pico della Mirandola (It., 1937); idem, 
La cultura filosofica del Rinascimento italiano (1961); idem, Giovanni 
Pico della Mirandola (It., 1963); P.O. Kristeller, in: LOpera e il pen- 
siero di Giovanni Pico della Mirandola nella storia dell Umanesimo, 
Convegno Internazionale, vol. 1, “Relazioni” (Florence, 1965), 35-133 
(the most complete up-to-date bibliography of Pico will be found 
on pp. 107-33); Scholem, in: Essays Presented to Leo Baeck (1954), 
158-93; E. Secret, Kabbalistes chrétiens de la Renaissance (1964), index; 
idem, in: Convivium, 25 (1957), 31-47 (It.); Wirszubski, in: Studies in 
Mysticism and Religion Presented to G. Scholem (1967), 353-62. 


[Chaim Wirszubski] 


PICON, MOLLY (née Maragret Pyckoon; 1898-1992), U.S. 
actress in Yiddish and English. Born in New York, she made 
her name playing Yiddish roles on 2°4 Avenue. She was at 
Kessler’s Theater for several years and in 1935 went touring 
in vaudeville with her husband, Jacob Kalich. From 1942 she 
managed the Molly Picon Theater in New York. After World 
War 1 she visited the pp camps, went touring in Australia, 
South Africa, and Europe. In 1960 she was back on the Eng- 
lish stage playing the lead in A Majority of One in London 
and appeared on Tv and in films. In 1961 she scored a success 
on Broadway in the musical Milk and Honey, and in 1967 ap- 
peared in How to be a Jewish Mother. She appeared in the film 
Fiddler on the Roof in 1970, while in 1982 she won an Emmy 
Award nomination for her performance in the television 
drama Grandma Didn't Wave Back. Picon also appeared in 
the films Cannonball Run (1981) and its sequel Cannonball 11 
(1984). As well as being an actress, Picon was also a songwriter 
and lyricist with nearly 100 songs to her name. Her book So 
Laugh a Little (1962) was written as a family biography. 


[Rohan Saxena (2! ed.)] 


PIEDMONT, region in N. Italy which comprised the duchy 
of *Savoy (a kingdom since 1713), the duchy of Montferrat 
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(under Savoy rule since 1709), the marquisate of *Saluzzo 
(under Savoy rule since 1598), and the municipalities of *Asti, 
*Chieri, Cuneo, and *Alessandria. The Jewish communities of 
Piedmont were formed or expanded following the expulsion 
of Jews from France in 1306, 1332, and 1394. Loan bankers were 
among the prominent people who settled in Piedmont. In 1430 
Amadeus vii determined the judicial status of the Jews in 
the duchy of Savoy, stipulating that in each city they were to 
live in closed quarters. The Jews were frequently subjected to 
special taxation: in 1551 the annual toleration tax was 500 gold 
crowns, increased to 14,000 in 1626, but subsequently reduced. 
In 1708 the Jews were ordered to file a complete inventory of 
their property every three years. About the middle of the 16 
century there were 3,000-4,000 Jews in Savoy, somewhat less 
in Montferrat, and about 100 in Saluzzo. For a considerable 
payment, Emmanuel Philibert granted them the monopoly 
on *moneylending, which continued under his son Charles 
Emmanuel 1. In 1624 there were about 100 Jewish loan-banks 
in Piedmont. The communities and the loan-bankers were 
often subjected to demands for exorbitant “gifts.” Against a 
payment of 60,000 ducats a decree was issued in 1603 grant- 
ing Jews permission to bear defensive weapons when outside 
the city of *Turin, in addition to the freedom to practice ev- 
ery profession including banking, commerce, and medicine 
(subject to the bishop’s approval). In 1723-29 new enactments 
were issued, renewing the statutes of 1430 in a milder form, but 
extending the area to which they applied as a result of the ex- 
tension of the state of Savoy. The Jews then formed a General 
Council of Jews (universita generale degli ebrei) of Piedmont 
with branches in Turin, Casale *Monferrato, and Alessandria. 
In 1723 the Jews were forbidden to own real estate (the pro- 
hibition was slightly relaxed in 1729), and were compelled to 
live in the ghetto, which had been in existence in Turin since 
1679. In Casale, *Vercelli, Chieri, Carmagnola, and Saluzzo, 
the outer walls of the ghettos were completed in 1724, while in 
Cherasco, *Acqui, and *Moncalvo, the walls were completed 
in 1730, 1731, and 1732 respectively. The dwellings in the Pied- 
mont ghettos were generally arranged around a central court- 
yard (hazer), and every ghetto had a synagogue. 

The constitution issued under Charles Emmanuel 111 in 
1770 reenacted the statutes of 1430, 1723, and 1729, and dur- 
ing this period the voices of non-Jews, such as the publicist 
Giuseppe Compagnoni, were first raised in defense of Jews. In 
1798 emancipation was introduced into Piedmont by French 
revolutionary forces, and in 1807, 13 rabbis from Italy attended 
the French *Sanhedrin in Paris. But after a short interval of 
well-being, Victor Emmanuel 1 restored almost in toto the 
1770 constitution; in 1816 the re-creation of the ghetto was de- 
creed. By then, however, attitudes had changed and men like 
Vincenzo Gioberti, Roberto and Massimo *d’Azeglio, Carlo 
*Cattaneo, and others pressed for Jewish emancipation. With 
the promulgation of the Piedmontese Constitution (Statuto) 
of 1848 by Prince Charles Albert, the Jews obtained full eman- 
cipation and began to participate more actively in political and 
cultural life. The rabbi of Turin, Lelio *Cantoni, started to re- 
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organize the Jewish communities, and the Jewish publications 
LEducatore Israelita (Vercelli, 1853-74), followed by 11 Vessillo 
Israelitico (Cuneo, 1874-1922), made their appearance. In the 
middle of the 19 century a famous controversy arose over 
Rabbi Samuel Olper’s project to introduce changes in Jewish 
religious practice. In 1840 and 1881 there were about 6,500 Jews 
in Piedmont; in 1911, 6,000; in 1931, 4,900; and in 1961, 6,618; 
and by 1970 this number dwindled to 1,820. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Volino, Condizione giuridica degli ebrei in 


Piemonte prima dellemancipazione (1904); M.D. Anfossi, Gli Ebrei in 
Piemonte Loro condizioni giuridico-sociali dal 1430 allemancipazione 
(1914); G. Levi, in: RMI, 9 (1934), 511-34; 18 (1952), 412-37, 463-89; 
B. Terracini, ibid., 15 (1949), 62-77; S. Foa, ibid., 19 (1953), 542-51; 26 
(1955), 38 ff; 27 (1961), passim; 28 (1962), 92 ff. 


[Alfredo Mordechai Rabello] 


PIERLEONI, ex-Jewish family who first appeared in Rome 
shortly after the year 1000. The founder of the family, Ba- 
RUCH, lent large sums of money to church dignitaries, thereby 
assuring himself of their protection. He and his son, LEO, be- 
came converts to Christianity. Leo’s son, PIETRO DI LEONE 
(hence the name Pierleoni), continued to give financial back- 
ing to successive popes. Among his numerous sons was one, 
also called Pietro Pierleoni, who entered the Church. Thanks 
to his family influence, he became a cardinal in 1120 and pope 
in 1130, taking the name *Anacletus 11. A turreted mansion in 
the vicinity of what was to become the Rome ghetto still bears 
the name of the Pierleoni family. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Prinz, Popes from the Ghetto (1966), incl. 
bibl.; Milano, Ghetto di Roma (1964), index; Picotti, in: Archivio storico 
italiano, 100 (1942), 3-41 (on the supposed relationship of Gregory v11 


with the Pierleoni family). 
[Attilio Milano] 


PIERRE-BLOCH, JEAN (1905-1999), French Socialist pol- 
itician, writer, and Resistance leader. Pierre-Bloch, who was 
born in Paris, contributed to the left-wing journal Populaire 
and in 1936 was elected Socialist deputy for the Aisne depart- 
ment. In 1937 he was vice president of a commission of enquiry 
into the problem of Algeria, which unsuccessfully advocated 
the consideration of the special demands of the Algerians, 
then under French tutelage. Pierre-Bloch volunteered for mili- 
tary service on the outbreak of World War 11 and was taken 
prisoner by the Germans in 1940. He escaped and joined the 
Resistance, becoming one of the leaders of the clandestine 
French Socialist Party. In 1941 he was condemned to death by 
the Vichy regime for helping to parachute arms into occupied 
France. Again he succeeded in escaping and in 1942 reached 
London, where he became chief of French counterespionage. 
Later in the war he went to Algiers, where he was appointed 
assistant commissioner for the interior. After the liberation 
he was a leading figure in the French Socialist Party (sF10) 
and became director of the Société Nationale des Entreprises 
de Presse. From 1968 to 1992, he was president of the Interna- 
tional League Against Racism and Anti-Semitism (LICcA). 
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A prolific writer, Pierre-Bloch was the author of LAffaire 
Frankfurter (1937), Charles de Gaulle, premier ouvrier de France 
(1945), Liberté et servitude de la presse en France (1952), Car- 
net dun voyageur en Israél (1958), and De Gaulle, ou le temps 


des méprises (1969). 
[Shulamith Catane] 


PIESTANY (Slovak. Piest’any; Hung. Péstyén; Ger. Pistyan), 
town in Slovakia (part of Czechoslovakia, 1918-1991; since 
then the Slovak Republic). Piestany’s hot springs were already 
known to the Romans. In 1736, there were 12 Jewish families 
from Moldavia living on the estate of Count Forgacs. In 1774 
there were 22 families, and in 1795 about 50. Religiously and 
administratively, they were part of the Vrbov congregation. In 
1840 there were 105 Jews in Piestany; 375 in 1880; and 850 in 
1910. In 1930 they numbered 1,344. In 1940, on the eve of the 
deportations, there were 1,559. 

The mineral springs attracted many visitors. Jews were 
not permitted in the common bath but were relegated to the 
“Jewish bath house.” The first congregation was founded in 
1795. There were many visitors and they needed services, hence 
Jews discovered a source of income. They also rented estates, 
where they grew fruits and vegetables. Grateful to the Hun- 
garian government, they displayed strong Magyar patriotism. 
During the Spring of Nations (1848-49), some volunteered 
for the Magyar army. After the Hungarian Jewish Congress 
of 1868, the congregation joined the Orthodox. Including the 
neighboring villages, the congregation numbered 1,800. By 
1870 they had their own school, synagogue, mikveh, cemetery, 
and a shohet. In 1895 they built a new synagogue. They also 
established a talmud torah and a hevra kaddisha. After World 
War 1 the congregation expanded, adding a yeshivah; a kosher 
restaurant — mainly for guests of the spa; a home for the aged 
and a Beth Jacob school for religious girls. 

During World War 1, Jews were recruited into the army. 
At the end of the war, Piestany was hit by the wave of distur- 
bances that beset Slovakia. A militia was able to handle the 
situation. When more violent disturbances erupted in 1910, 
the congregation appealed to President *Masaryk. In 1889 the 
Winter family took over management of the springs, turning 
it into a world-renowned spa. Alexander Winter developed 
the sleepy town into a first-rate health resort. 

But there was no peace in the Jewish community. Rabbi 
Koloman Weber (1871-1931), who served as the president of 
the Orthodox Chancellery for Slovakia in Bratislava, encour- 
aged extremist policies. Internal disturbances led to a split in 
the congregation in 1926. In addition to the Orthodox body, a 
Yeshurun congregation was established. They built their own 
synagogue, a hevra kaddisha, and other Jewish institutions. 
Quarrels between the two congregations continued until the 
deportations of 1942. 

Delegates of Slovakian Jewry met in Piestany on March 
13, 1919, to discuss their conditions in the new republic. The 
convention led to political and social reorganization of Jews 
in Slovakia. The Zionist movement flourished in Piestany in 
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spite of Rabbi Weber's efforts to hinder it. The Zionist organi- 
zation Ahavat Zion was founded in 1919 and, subsequently, the 
local branch of the Jewish party. Jews were regularly elected to 
the municipal board. The Jewish adult and youth movements 
included all major organizations active in the country. The 
writer Gieze *Vamos, who wrote in Slovak, gained national 
fame. His book, The Broken Branch (1934), bitterly criticized 
Jewish life in Slovakia. 

Piestany was one of the centers of the Hlinka Guard, a 
Slovak form of Fascist storm troopers. When Slovakia’s au- 
tonomy was proclaimed in September 1938, Jews without 
valid citizenship were expelled to the harsh wasteland of the 
Hungarian-Slovak border. Slovakia’s proclamation of indepen- 
dence under the aegis of the Third Reich on March 14, 1939, 
was accompanied by violence in the streets. Anti-Jewish leg- 
islation and activities culminated in 1942 with the deporta- 
tion of Jews to Poland. Some 1,500 Jews from Piestany and its 
environs were sent to extermination camps. 

After the war, 250 returned. In June 1945, they established 
a single congregation. They elected a committee to conduct 
community life and reconstruct community buildings, such 
as the synagogue, mikveh, and kosher restaurant. During the 
wave of emigration from Slovakia in 1948-49, most of the Jews 
left Piestany. In 1959 there were 90 Jews in the city. In the late 
1970s the synagogue was torn down. One of the three cemeter- 
ies was turned into a public park. In 1958 a kosher restaurant 
was opened for guests of the spa. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Iltis (ed.), Die aussaeen unter Traenen ... 
(1959), 180-4; S. Gruenwald, Gedenkbuch der Gemeinden Piestany und 
Umgebung (1969); E. Barkany-L. Dojc, Zidovské ndbozenské obce na 
Slovensku, (1991), 202-206. 

[Yeshayahu Jelinek (24 ed.)] 


PIETY AND THE PIOUS. Because of its theocentric orien- 
tation, Judaism regards piety as the supreme virtue leading to 
man’s highest good. Moreover, according to the Mishnah, the 
zaddik (“righteous person’) is credited with contributing to the 
preservation of the world (Avot 5: 1). Although the term zaddik 
gamur, “the perfectly pious man” is found in talmudic literature 
(cf. RH 16b) and is contrasted with the zaddik she-eino gamur, 
“the imperfectly pious man,’ it is largely a theoretical designa- 
tion, and on the principle that “there is none righteous upon 
earth who doeth only good and sinneth not” (Eccles. 7:20): no 
human being is regarded as the perfect paragon of piety. 

In rabbinic literature a variety of terms is employed to 
distinguish between different types or degrees of piety. There 
is, however, no uniform system of ranking such terms as yere 
het (“sin-fearing”), yere shamayim (“God-fearing”), zaddik 
(“righteous”), and hasid (“pious”). For example, *Maimonides, 
explicating the term hasid, asserts that it carries overtones of 
excess or extremism not found in other terms describing piety 
(commentary to Avot 5:7; Guide of the Perplexed, 3:53), but in 
fact this is not always so. There are many instances when the 
term hasid describes what elsewhere would be called zaddik 
or yere het. 
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PIETY AND THE PIOUS 


Notwithstanding the wide range of definitions of piety 
one encounters in rabbinic literature, the emphasis on the ser- 
vice of God and the imitation of His ethical attributes appear 
to be a constant component of all the different types. 

Although obedience to halakhic norms represents a nec- 
essary condition of piety, it is far from representing its per- 
fection. It was expected that obedience to the law would in- 
culcate such virtues as the *love and fear of God. R. Johanan, 
a Palestinian amora, attributed the destruction of Jerusalem 
to the failure of the Jews to observe the moral demands that 
extend beyond the strict requirements of the law. His con- 
temporary, the Babylonian amora, Rav, indicated that even 
in civil litigation one must take into consideration the ethi- 
cal-religious imperative of Proverbs 2:26, “to walk in the ways 
of the good and to keep the path of the righteous” (BM 83a). 
Moreover, abundant references to the special standards of pi- 
ety, or the “Mishnah of the pious,’ are found in talmudic lit- 
erature (BM 52b; Hul. 130b; Ter. 8:10). *Nahmanides cites the 
talmudic statement “Sanctify yourself within the domain of 
the permissible” as evidence for his contention that even an 
individual who has not violated any of the specific and detailed 
rules set forth in the Torah may still be branded a scoundrel 
(commentary on Lev. 19:1). 

Mans total commitment to the service of God, accord- 
ing to Judaism, extends over all areas of life. For example, R. 
Yose stated that all our actions should be performed for the 
sake of God (Avot 2:12). Rabbinic Judaism believed that per- 
formance of a religious act could be disciplinary, leading to 
higher religious sensitivity. This idea was manifested in the 
relatively positive attitude taken toward deeds inspired by 
impure motives. In contrast to Christianity’s despair over the 
worthwhileness of human effort, resulting from the Pauline 
emphasis on original sin, Judaism holds an optimistic view of 
human nature. The individual is encouraged to perform an act 
even though it may originate in unworthy motives, because, 
ultimately, these motives may be transformed and the act per- 
formed for the sake of God (Pes. sob). 

The aim of all piety is the sanctification of life, not the 
withdrawal from it. There is relatively little endorsement of 
asceticism in rabbinic Judaism. A widely prevalent attitude 
is represented by the statement of the medieval philosopher, 
*Judah Halevi, that “contrition on a fast day does nothing to 
bring man nearer to God than joy on the Sabbath” (Kuzari 
2:50). Similarly, Judaism generally recoils from tendencies de- 
signed to remove the pious from involvement with the com- 
munity. Man’s confrontation with God is not meant to lead 
to self-centeredness or a sense of isolation, but to participa- 
tion in a holy community. This attitude is reflected in Hillel's 
maxim “Do not separate thyself from the community” (Avot 
2:5). Moreover, according to a talmudic comment, the overall 
objective of the entire Torah was to promote peace and thus 
contribute to the improvement of society (Git. 59b). 

Although rabbinic Judaism produced a number of ex- 
traordinary individuals endowed with special capacities for 
mystical union, apocalyptic visions, and saintliness, these as- 
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pects of piety were never recognized as displacing the nor- 
mative component, which stressed faithful adherence to the 
Covenant as interpreted by the Oral Law. It was felt that the 
practice and, especially, the study of the Torah are not merely 
intrinsically valuable activities, but are also instrumental in re- 
fining man’s character and lifting him to higher levels of piety. 
According to *Phinehas b. Jair, spiritual development reaches 
its climax when the individual becomes so attached to God 
that Ruah ha-Kodesh is conferred upon him (Av. Zar. 20b). 

Maimonides held that faithful observance of the com- 
mandments is needed to inculcate the fear of God in man, 
while the contemplative virtues, climaxing in the intellec- 
tual apprehension of God, lead to the love of God (Guide, 
3:52). Maimonides redefined the rabbinic notion of the talmid 
hakham, the scholar of the law, who, as early as the talmudic 
period, was regarded as the supreme religious model (see I. 
Twersky, in: Jewish Medieval and Renaissance Studies (1967), 
106-18). For Maimonides, the true Torah scholar is not merely 
knowledgeable in halakhah, but is also proficient in science 
and philosophy. Accordingly, only he who combines obedi- 
ence to the commandments with contemplative perfection 
can aspire to the state of true union with God. 

For the medieval German hasid, *Judah he-Hasid, the 
love of God manifests itself in an entirely different fashion. It 
impels him to go beyond the legal requirements of the Torah, 
which makes concessions to human frailties and weaknesses. 
Instead, the truly pious will govern themselves by the “law of 
heaven,” which makes far stricter demands than the “law of 
the Torah,” addressed to the average individual. 

The kabbalists’ notion of piety stresses the craving for the 
mystical ideal of devekut (adherence to God), which to them 
represents the pinnacle of religious achievement. Unlike the 
complete mystical union which seeks the absorption of the 
self in the divine, the state of devekut preserves the separate- 
ness and self-identity of the individual. It is an act of com- 
munion, not a mergence, for the self is not divested of its re- 
sponsibilities toward God. It is the function of the righteous 
individual to help bring about the tikkun (redemption of the 
world; see *Kabbalah). 

In the hasidic movement special emphasis was placed on 
such personal components of piety as kavvanah (“intention” 
or “purposefulness” in prayer) and hitlahavut (“enthusiasm”) 
in the attainment of the ideal of devekut. The charisma of the 
zaddik, renowned for his devekut rather than his knowledge of 
Torah, played a decisive role. It is for this reason that Gershom 
*Scholem observed that in the hasidic movement “personality 
takes the place of doctrine” (Mysticism, 344). The zaddik, by 
virtue of his special spiritual status, serves as the channel for 
the transmission of divine grace and plays a unique role in the 
redemption of the world. In the hasidic scheme, through at- 
tachment to the zaddik, the ordinary individual can participate 
in this task and achieve union with the “upper worlds.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.B. Agus, The Evolution of Jewish Thought 
(1959), passim; S. Belkin, In His Image (1960), passim; A. Buechler, 
The Ancient Pious Men: Types of Jewish Palestinian Piety (1968); L. Ja- 
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cobs, Jewish Values (1960), passim; S. Schechter, Studies in Judaism, 2 
(1908), 148-81; J.B. Soloveitchik, in: Talpioth, 1 (1944), 651-735. 


[Walter S. Wurzburger] 


PIG (Heb. 1°30, hazir). Included in the Pentateuch among the 
unclean animals prohibited as food is the pig which, although 
cloven-footed, is a nonruminant (Lev. 11:7; Deut. 16:8). It is the 
sole unclean animal mentioned as possessing these character- 
istics. There are archaeological evidences (figurines and relics 
of bones) that the pig was eaten by the inhabitants of Canaan 
before the Israelite conquest. It was also offered as a sacrifice 
in idolatrous worship, provoking a protest from Isaiah (66:3), 
while those “eating swine’s flesh, and the detestable thing, and 
the mouse” (66:17) apparently did so in a cultic ceremony. The 
pig symbolized something repulsive, and hence “as a ring of 
gold in a swine’s snout, so is a fair woman that turneth aside 
from discretion” (Prov. 11:22). Other peoples, too, such as the 
Egyptians and the Sidonians, refrained from eating pig, which 
was also later prohibited to the Muslims. Abhorrence of the 
pig entered so deeply into the consciousness of the Jews that 
the expression davar aher (“another thing,’ i-e., something not 
to be mentioned by name) was used for it, at least as early as 
talmudic times (Ber. 43b; Shab. 129a) and in Aramaic as “that 
species.” As early as ‘Antiochus Epiphanes it was decreed that 
the eating of swine’s flesh was to be a test of the Jews’ loyalty to 
Judaism (11 Macc. 6:18). Following the incident in the days of 
Hyrcanus 11 when, instead of an animal fit for sacrifice, a pig 
was sent up the walls of Jerusalem during a siege, it was de- 
creed: “Cursed be he who breeds pigs” (Sot. 49b; TJ, Ta’an. 4:8, 
68c), and this prohibition was incorporated into the Mishnah 
(BK 7:7). Since the pig eats everything and finds its food ev- 
erywhere, there arose the saying: “None is richer than a pig” 
(Shab. 155b). The pig suffers from various maladies: “Ten mea- 
sures of diseases descended to the world, of which the swine 
took nine” (Kid. 49b). During a plague that afflicted pigs, R. 
Judah decreed a fast in Babylonia since “their intestines are 
like those of human beings,” the fear being entertained that 
the plague would spread to people (Tan. 21b). 

The domesticated pig, Sus scropha domestica, is de- 
scended from the wild boar, Sus scropha. Its domestication 
was a lengthy process, going back to ancient times. The pig for- 
merly found in Erez Israel differed from the present-day one 
whose various breeds were developed from strains brought 
from China about the middle of the 18 century. The wild 
boar (hazir ha-bar), which is found in Israel especially in Up- 
per and western Galilee, damages plants and vegetables, and 
uproots the bulbs and tubers of wild flora. It is the “boar out 
of the wood” in Psalms (80:9-14), where reference is made to 
the ravages it causes to vines. The Tosefta (Kil. 1:8) states that 
“although the pig and the wild boar resemble each other, they 


are heterogeneous.” 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


In Halakhah and Aggadah 
In a baraita mentioned three times in the Babylonian Talmud 
(Sot. 49b; BK 82b; Men. 64b), the prohibition against rearing 
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pig is joined with the prohibition against studying “Greek wis- 
dom,’ and some scholars have queried the trustworthiness of 
this tradition and tend to the opinion that the incident referred 
to there - when the besiegers of Jerusalem sent up a pig to the 
besieged in place of the two lambs for the daily sacrifices - oc- 
curred during the siege of Jerusalem by Titus, when the sub- 
sequent prohibition against rearing pigs was decreed (cf. Ty, 
Ber. 4:1, 7b, where a similar story occurs about sending up a 
pig at “the time of the wicked kingdom”). It seems, however, 
that the prohibition against rearing pigs was already known in 
the days of the early Hasmoneans; it is possible that its source 
is to be found in a reaction to the decrees of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, who ordered a pig to be offered as a sacrifice (1 Macc. 
1:47) and pig’s flesh to be eaten (11 Macc. 6:18-7:42) and that 
the incident in the time of the Hasmonean brothers caused 
the prohibition to be stressed with greater emphasis. 

The phrase “Cursed be the man who rears” is worthy of 
attention. It would appear that, with the increase of the non- 
Jewish population, Jews in Erez Israel apparently engaged in 
the business of pig rearing. Of interest is the combination 
“pig-breeders and usurers” (Ber. 55a, and Rashi, ad loc.) both 
of which were regarded as providing an easy means of liveli- 
hood. Although there are many references in the aggadah to a 
feeling of revulsion and disgust toward swine flesh, the rabbis 
refrained from connecting the prohibition with this feeling. 
Eleazar b. Azariah expounded, “Whence do we know that a 
man should not say, ‘I have no desire to eat swine’s flesh; but 
rather should he say ‘I would like to eat it, but what can I do 
seeing that my Father in Heaven has decreed against it’” (Si- 
fra, Kedoshim, Perek 11:22). A substitute was even given in a 
fish called shibuta “which resembles the pig” in taste (Hul. 
109b; Tanh. Shemini, 12). 

In the Midrash the Roman kingdom is called hazir 
(“pig”). It is possible that the name originated in the fact that 
the symbol of the Roman legion in Erez Israel was the boar 
(see ARN’, 34:100: “The... boar out of the wood doth ravage 
it’ [Ps. 80:14], refers to the Roman kingdom’; and cf. Mid. Ps. 
to 80:6). The Midrashim explain the name with reference to 
the characteristics common to Rome and to the pig: “and the 
swine because he parteth the hoof’ - why is [Rome] com- 
pared to a swine? - To teach that just as a swine when it lies 
down puts out its hooves as if to say, ‘see, I am clean; so too the 
kingdom of Edom [Rome] acts arrogantly, and plunders and 
robs under the guise of establishing a judicial tribunal” (Lev. 
R. 13:5). Another “etymological” explanation states: “Why is 
[Rome] called hazir [‘pig’]... because it will eventually restore 
haHazir [‘the kingdom] to its rightful owner” (Eccles. R. 1:9; 
Lev. R. 13:5). This statement was quoted in the Middle Ages by 
the people with the reading, “Why is it called a pig? - Because 
the Holy One will restore it to Israel” (i.e., declare it clean), and 
in this form it became a topic in Jewish-Christian polemics. 


In Israel 


The raising of pigs in the Holy Land was always regarded 
with abhorrence not only by Jewish religious circles but also 
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by many outside the strictly religious camp. The Jewish Na- 
tional Fund's leases forbade pig raising on its land. The reli- 
gious parties pressed for the prohibition of pig breeding by 
law, but in the early years of statehood it was left to local au- 
thorities to pass their own bylaws in this matter. When the Su- 
preme Court, in a test case, ruled that such regulations were 
ultra vires, the religious parties pressed for, and secured, the 
passage of a special authorization law (5717/1956) to give the 
local authorities the necessary authority. There was still pres- 
sure for the prohibition of pig breeding on a national basis and 
in 1962 a law was passed forbidding the breeding, keeping, or 
slaughtering of pigs, except in Nazareth and in certain other 
named places with a sizable Christian population. In the early 
2000s Kibbutz Lahav and Kibbutz Mizra were among the few 
Jewish pig breeders in the country. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: IN THE BIBLE: Lewysohn, Zool, 146-8 (nos. 
170-2); F. Blome, Die Opfermaterie in Babylonien und Israel, 1 (1934), 
120-5, nos. 117-21; ES. Bodenheimer, Animal and Man in Bible Lands 
(1960), 51, 103. IN HALAKHAH AND AGGADAH:S. Kraus, in: REJ, 53 
(1907), 15-19; Ginzberg, Legends, 5 (1925), Y. Baer, in: Sefer Zikkaron 
le-Asher Gulak ve-li-Shemuel Klein 294; idem, Perushim ve-Hiddushim 
ba-Yerushalmi, 3 (1941), 35-40; (1942), 40, note by J.N. Epstein: H. Al- 
beck, ibid., 49; E. Wiesenberg, in: HUCA, 27 (1956), 233-93. IN ISRAEL: 
M. Elon, Hakikah Datit (1968), 20-23. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fe- 
liks, Ha-Zome’ah, 228. 


PIGIT, SAMUEL BEN SHEMARIA (1849-1911), Karaite 
scholar from Chufut-Qaleh, who was a descendant of Sim- 
hah Isaak *Luzki. He studied in Chufut-Qaleh and afterwards 
in Yevpatoria. He was a hazzan and a teacher of Torah in the 
communities of Karasubazar (1868-78), Simferopol (1878-82), 
and in Yekaterinoslav from 1882 until his death. Pigit was one 
of the last Crimean Karaite scholars who wrote Hebrew. He 
had a wide knowledge of Rabbanite literature and used in his 
pure Hebrew a great number of words, expressions, and quo- 
tations from the Talmud and from rabbinic literature. He was 
also interested in the research of Jewish studies. Some of his 
works were published: Iggeret Nidhei Yisrael (St. Petersburg, 
1894), which contains sermons and liturgical poems in He- 
brew and the Karaite language, his own memories, and some 
information on the history of Crimean Karaites; Davar Da- 
vur (Warsaw, 1904; reprint Ramleh, 1977) includes Oriental 
fables and Karaite proverbs in his Hebrew translation from the 
Karaite language. He also published two poems in the Kara- 
ite language (K. Zh., 5-6 (1911), 15-16). Other works by Pigit 
that remained in manuscript and never published were lost. 
He had a large collection of manuscripts. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Elyasevich, Materialy k serii narody i kul- 


tury, 14, kn. 2 (1993), 166-67. 
[Golda Akhiezer (2° ed.)] 


PI-HAHIROTH (Heb. 17°93 °5, Hahiroth), town E. of Baal- 
Zephon, near Migdol, in the East Delta of Egypt (Num. 33:7). 
At the beginning of the Exodus the Israelites encamped near 
Pi-Hahiroth, whose site is yet to be identified. A.H. Gardiner 
(see bibl.) suggests that the town’s name is an alteration of Pr- 
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these topics are Lhomme contre les tyrans (1946); LOpium des 
intellectuels (1955; The Opium of the Intellectuals, 1957); Espoir 
et peur du siécle (1957); Le développement de la société indus- 
trielle et la stratification sociale (2 vols., 1956-57); Dimensions 
de la conscience historique (1961); Paix et guerre entre les na- 
tions (1962); Progress and Disillusion (1968); Histoire et dialec- 
tique de la violence (1973); Penser la guerre, Clausewitz (1976; 
Clausewitz, Philosopher of War, 1983); Plaidoyer pour [Europe 
décadente (1977; In Defense of Decadent Europe, 1984). His 
Mémoires were first published in 1983 (Memoirs: Fifty Years 
of Political Reflection, 1997). 

Although not involved in Jewish affairs, Aron remained 
a conscious Jew. In a series of essays published as De Gaulle, 
Israel and the Jews (1969), he concluded that even if the French 
president was not himself an antisemite, his notorious press 
conference after the Six-Day War certainly encouraged the 
anti-Jewish elements in French society. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Howard, in: Encounter, 30 (Feb. 1968), 
55-59. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: DJ. Mahoney, The Liberal Political 
Science of Raymond Aron (1992); N. Baverez, Raymond Aron, un mor- 
aliste au temps des ideologies (1993); S. Launay, La pensée politique de 
Raymond Aron (1995); B.C. Anderson, Raymond Aron: The Recovery 
of the Political (1998). 


[Alvin Boskoff and Werner J. Cahnman / Dror Franck Sullaper (2"¢ ed.)] 


ARON, ROBERT (1898-1975), French author. After complet- 
ing classical studies and being wounded in World War 1, he 
engaged in literary activity, as private secretary to the powerful 
critic R. Doumic and as a participant in the rising publishing 
enterprise NRF. His main interest was the reform of political 
life in a broad socialist, universalist, and ethical perspective, 
known as “personalism.” He was active in the movement “Or- 
die Nouveau,’ which saw in federalism a remedy against fas- 
cism. With Arnaud Dandieu (1897-1933), Aron wrote Déca- 
dence de la nation frangaise (1931), Le Cancer américain (1931), 
La Révolution nécessaire (1933), and (on his own) La Fin de 
lapres-guerre (1938). Arrested as a Jew in occupied France dur- 
ing World War 11 and liberated as a result of the intervention 
of Vichy authorities, he joined the Resistance movement and 
remained in hiding until he reached free Algiers. There he 
worked for the provisional French government and returned 
to his beloved themes in writing: Fraternité des Frangais (1943), 
Précis de l'unité francaise (1945), and Principes du fédéralisme 
(1948, with Alexandre Marc). 

After the liberation of France he devoted himself prin- 
cipally to contemporary and religious history. In addition to 
general studies on topical problems, Les Origines de la Guerre 
d Algérie (1962), Les Grands dossiers de histoire contemporaine 
(1962), Les Nouveaux grands dossiers de (histoire contempo- 
raine (1963), Le Socialisme francais face au marxisme (1971), 
he studied the internal rivalry which had divided the French 
people in World War 11 in his books Le Piege ou nous a pris 
Phistoire (1950), Histoire de Vichy (1954, with the half-Jewess 
Georgette Elgey [Lacour-Grayet]), Histoire de la libération 
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ARONIUS, JULIUS 


de la France (1959), Charles de Gaulle (1964), and Histoire de 
lepuration (four volumes, 1967-75). The tragedy of the fate of 
European Jewry awakened his Jewish consciousness, which 
he sought to confront with his Christian-based education in 
works such as Retour a LEternel (1946), Portrait de Jésus (1951), 
Ce que je crois (1958), Les Années obscures de Jésus (1960), the 
first volume of a Histoire de Dieu (1963), Ainsi priait Jesus en- 
fant (1968), Discours contre la methode (1974), Lettre ouverte 
a l’Eglise de France (1975). Towards the end of his life he was 
reaching a neo-orthodox position — a living approach to the 
traditional teachings. His prestige in the world of literary criti- 
cism led to his election to the Académie frangaise (1974), but 
he died a few days before the official ceremony. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Smolowski, R.A. est entré a Académie ... 
(T.J. Hebdo, 298, March 15-21, 1974); P. Viansson-Ponté, La Mort de 
R.A. (Le Monde, April 22, 1975). 
[Moshe Catane] 


ARONI (Aharoni), TSVI (1917-1990), cantor and profes- 
sor of music and voice production. Born in Kalisch, Poland, 
he immigrated to Erez Israel as a child with his parents. In 
Jerusalem he received his cantorial training under the distin- 
guished cantor and composer Shmuel Kavetsky, whose two 
volumes of music were published and promoted by his pro- 
tégé. He was imprisoned by the British as a member of the 
*Irgun Zevai Le’ummi. In 1947 he went to the United States 
and after holding several positions was appointed cantor of 
the Shaarey Zedek Synagogue in Manhattan in 1966. Together 
with Joseph Milo he founded the Manhattan School for Can- 
tors which he directed from 1972. In 1976 he was appointed 
professor of music and voice production at Long Island Uni- 
versity, New York. Later he held a cantorial position in Mi- 
ami until his death. Besides specializing in the performance 
of works by Israel Alter, he was a renowned Yiddishist. After 
his death, his widow Chedva issued a commemorative series 
of five cassettes of his recordings and live performances. She 
later helped create the Tsvi Aroni Music Library, which con- 
tains sheet music and recordings of both sacred and secular 
music. This is part of the Molly S. Fraiberg Judaica Collection 
housed at Florida Atlantic University Libraries. As a concert 
artist, he performed both in the United States and Israel. 


[Akiva Zimmerman / Raymond Goldstein (2"4 ed.)] 


ARONIUS, JULIUS (1861-1893), German historian. Aronius 
was born in Rastenberg, East Prussia, and studied history and 
philology at the universities of Berlin and Koenigsberg. He 
taught for a short time in the orphanage of the Berlin Jewish 
community. When the Historische Commission fuer Geschichte 
der Juden in Deutschland was founded in 1885, Aronius was 
invited to join its staff. In this capacity he gathered source 
material for the history of the Jews in medieval Germany. His 
collection, Regesten zur Geschichte der Juden im fraenkischen 
und deutschen Reiche bis zum Jahre 1273 (1902), was the first 
source book on the history of German Jewry prepared accord- 
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Hthr (“the house of Hathor”), mentioned in various Egyptian 
documents. The Septuagint translates Pi-Hahiroth either as 
“the mouth of Hiroth” - i.e., considering °) as the Hebrew 
word for “mouth” and not as part of the name - (cf. Num. 
33:8, where the Hebrew text also omits 5), or as “the encamp- 
ment” (cf. Ixx, Ex. 14:2, 9), as though the Hebrew text did not 
use the name (Heb. 17°73 °5), but rather a word meaning en- 
campment. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.H. Gardiner, in: Recueil détudes égyp- 
tologiques dédiées ala mémoire de Jean-Francois Champollion (1922), 
213; H. Gauthier, Dictionnaire des noms géographiques contenus dans 
les textes hiéroglyphiques, 2 (1925), 117; P. Montet, La stéle du Roi Ka- 
mose (1956), 115. 


PIJADE, MOSA (1890-1957), Yugoslav revolutionary and 
politician. Born in Belgrade, Pijade studied painting in Mu- 
nich and Paris and returned to Belgrade as an art teacher. He 
joined the illegal Communist Party in 1920 and was impris- 
oned by the authorities the following year. On his release he 
continued his revolutionary activities and in 1925 was impris- 
oned for a further 14 years during which time he translated 
Marx’s Das Kapital. 

In 1940 Pijade was arrested for a third time but released 
shortly before the German invasion of Yugoslavia. Following 
the German conquest of Yugoslavia he organized the Com- 
munist partisans and set out the tasks of the People’s Libera- 
tion Committee in a document known as the Regulations of 
Fo¢a. Pijade was one of the closest associates of the Yugoslav 
leader Josip Broz Tito, and when the latter came to power af- 
ter the liberation of Yugoslavia, Pijade was made president 
of the Serbian Republic, chairman of the Yugoslav National 
Assembly, and a member of the political bureau of the party 
central committee. He was helpful in allowing the departure 
of Jews to Israel with all their personal property and gave 
occasional advice to the leaders of the Federation of Jewish 
Communities. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Bosiljci¢ and D. Markovi¢, Mosa Pijade 
(Serbian, 1960). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Markovic, Mosa Pijade 


i njegovo vreme (1968). ize Loket 
vi Loker 


PIKE, LIPMAN EMANUEL (Lip; “The Iron Batter”; 1845- 
1893), U.S. baseball player, considered the first professional 
baseball player for openly receiving money to play. Pike was 
born in Manhattan, the second of five children to Emanuel, 
a haberdasher of Dutch origin, and Jane. The family moved 
to Brooklyn, where Pike and his siblings became engrossed 
in the newly invented American game of baseball. One week 
after his bar mitzvah in 1858, Pike appeared in a box score 
playing first base, while his older brother Boaz played short- 
stop. The Pike brothers played for various teams, including 
the renowned Brooklyn Atlantics. In 1866, the Philadelphia 
Athletics offered the 21-year-old Pike $20 per week to play 
third base. It exposed for the first time the widespread though 
hushed up system of paying supposedly amateur players to 
play baseball, thereby legitimizing the practice of play for pay. 
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Pike played from 1866 to 1881, switching teams often through- 
out his career: he also played for Irvington, New Jersey (1867), 
New York Mutuals (1867-68), Brooklyn Atlantics (1869-70), 
Troy Haymakers (1871), Lord Baltimores (1872-73), Hartford 
Dark Blues (1874), St. Louis Brown Stockings (1875-76), Cin- 
cinnati Reds (1877-78), Providence Grays (1878), Worchester 
Ruby Legs (1881) for five games, and one last appearance with 
the New York Metropolitans of the American Association for 
one game on July 28, 1887, at the age of 42. While no statisti- 
cal records exist of his career through 1870, Pike appeared in 
425 National Association and National League games begin- 
ning in 1871, hitting .321 with a .465 slugging average. Standing 
only 5’8” and weighing 158 pounds, Pike was known as both 
a powerful batter and the fastest base runner of his time. He 
led the league in home runs four times, including 1872, when 
his six home runs accounted for a sixth of the National As- 
sociation’s 35 home runs. So fast was Pike that on August 16, 
1873, at Baltimore's Newington Park, he raced in a 100-yard 
dash against a horse named Clarence, and won. After his ca- 
reer was over, Pike followed his father and became a haber- 
dasher in Brooklyn, but he remained involved in the game as 
a part-time umpire. One of his younger brothers, Jay (Jacob), 
played one game in the major leagues on August 27, 1877, and 
became the first Jewish umpire when he officiated in 1875 in 
the National Association. 

[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 


PIKKU’AH NEFESH (Heb. 53 7175; “regard for human 
life”), the rabbinical term applied to the duty to save human 
life in a situation in which it is imperiled. The danger to life 
may be due to a grave state of illness or other direct peril 
(sakkanat nefashot), or indirectly, to a condition of health 
which, though not serious, might deteriorate and conse- 
quently imperil life (safek sakkanat nefashot). Pikkuah nefesh 
is a biblical injunction derived from the verse “Neither shalt 
thou stand idly by the blood of thy neighbor” (Lev. 19:16), 
and according to the Talmud it supersedes even the Sabbath 
laws (pikkuah nefesh doheh et ha-Shabbat; Yoma 85a). One 
should be more particular about matters concerning danger 
to health and life than about ritual observances (Hul 10a). The 
strict rules of hygiene codified in the Shulhan Arukh center 
around the principle of pikkuah nefesh (yp 116). The rabbis 
interpreted the verse “Ye shall therefore keep my statutes and 
my ordinances which if a man do he shall live by them” (Lev. 
18:5), that man shall “live” by these commandments, and not 
die as a result of observing them (Yoma 85b; Sanh. 74a). 

The Talmud (Bm 62a) discusses the problem of an indi- 
vidual faced with the choice of saving his own life or that of 
his companion, and mentions the example of two men in a 
desert with a supply of water sufficient for one only. Although 
*Ben Peturah advocated that neither should attempt to save 
his own life at the expense of the other but that both share 
the water, R. *Akiva, whose opinion prevailed, ruled that one 
should save one’s own life and not share the water. Only when 
faced with a choice between death and committing idolatry, 
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unlawful sexual intercourse, or murder is martyrdom to be 
preferred (Sanh. 74a-b). One must also sacrifice one’s life 
rather than submit to what may be taken for a renunciation 
of faith through the violation of any religious law in public 
(Sanh. 74a—-b; Sh. Ar., yD 157). In all other cases, the rule of 
pikkuah nefesh takes precedence (Sanh. 74a-b; Maim.., Iggeret 
ha-Shemad 3). 

The rule that one may profane one Sabbath in order to 
save the life of a person and enable him subsequently to ob- 
serve many others (Yoma 85b) is inferred by the rabbis from 
the verse “The children of Israel shall keep the Sabbath to ob- 
serve the Sabbath” (Ex. 31:16). Thus, on the Sabbath (or a fes- 
tival), every type of medical treatment must be accorded to a 
dangerously ill person, to the extent of even putting out the 
light to help him sleep (Shab. 2:5; Sh. Ar., OH 278). Equal ef- 
forts must be made even where there is only a possibility of 
danger to life (safek sakkanat nefashot, Yoma 8:6; ibid. 84b). 
Only in cases of minor illnesses or physical discomforts should 
violations of the Sabbath be kept to the minimum; if possible 
a non-Jew should perform these duties (Sh. Ar., OH 328:17). In 
all other instances, the medical treatment should be admin- 
istered by a Jew, and those who are assiduous in their help, 
comfort, and work for the sick on the Sabbath, are deemed 
worthy of the highest praise (ibid., 328:12-13). If a dangerously 
ill person is in need of food on the Sabbath, one should slaugh- 
ter animals and prepare them according to the dietary laws, 
rather than feed him ritually forbidden food (ibid., 328:14). 
If, however, it is deemed necessary for the recovery of the pa- 
tient that he eat forbidden food, he is allowed to do so (ibid., 
328). A woman in confinement is considered dangerously ill 
for a period of three days after delivery. Should one of these 
days be a Sabbath, everything possible must be done to ease 
her pain and lessen her discomfort, including the kindling of 
a fire to warm her (Maim. Yad, Shabbat 2:13-14; Sh. Ar., OH 
330:1, 4-6). A sick person is forbidden to fast on the *Day of 
Atonement if it is thought that this would seriously endanger 
his recovery. Moreover, even a healthy person seized by a fit of 
“ravenous hunger” which causes faintness (bulmos), must be 
fed on the Day of Atonement with whatever food is available 
(including ritually forbidden food (Sh. Ar, on 618:9)) until 
he recovers (Yoma 8:6; Sh. Ar., OH 618). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenstein, Dinim, 291, 342-3. 


PILCH, JUDAH (1902-1986), U.S. Jewish educator. Born 
in the Ukraine, he received a traditional Jewish education in 
Europe and his ordination as a rabbi in Turkey. He went to 
the United States in 1928. He received his M.A. degree from 
Columbia University and his Ph.D. at Dropsie College. He 
was on the faculty of the College of Jewish Studies at Chicago 
from 1929 to 1939; for the following five years he was director 
of the Jewish Education Association in Rochester, N.y. After 
serving with the Jewish Education Committee of New York 
City and the Jewish Education Association of Essex County, 
NJ., in 1949 Pilch became associated with the American As- 
sociation for Jewish Education (now the Jewish Educational 
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Services of North America), and from 1952 to 1960 was the ex- 
ecutive director. In 1960 he became the founding head of the 
Association’s National Curriculum Research Institute. After 
his retirement, Pilch moved to Los Angeles, where he was on 
the faculty of the Institute of Religion at HUC/JIR. 

In the early 1950s Pilch organized and led the first Jewish 
teachers’ seminar to Israel. He was president of the National 
Council for Jewish Education (1945-1950), vice president of 
the Religious Education Association of the U.S. and Canada in 
1953, and president of the National Conference for Jewish So- 
cial Service (1954-55). He was vice president of the Histadrut 
Ivrit (1934-38). Without compromising his devotion to He- 
brew, he was also interested in Yiddish literature and served 
as dean of the Graduate Division of Herzlia-Jewish Teachers’ 
Seminary in New York. 

Pilch was a prolific writer in Hebrew, English, and Yid- 
dish. Among his works are Jewish Life in Our Times (1943), 
Teaching Modern Jewish History (1948), Between Two Genera- 
tions: Selected Essays (1977), and The Weak Against The Strong 
(1973). He edited the Jewish education department of the En- 
cyclopaedia Judaica. 

Pilch was widely recognized as one of the great lead- 
ers of Jewish education in the United States, belonging in the 
same echelon as Alexander *Dushkin, Israel *Chipkin, and 
Samson *Benderly. Like them, he combined a European, tra- 
ditional Jewish education with Western culture, and exper- 
tise as a teacher and administrator. He brought to his posi- 
tions and work an extraordinary single-minded devotion to 
the furtherance of Jewish education; he sought to pioneer in 
methodology and stimulated the preparation of newly de- 
signed textbooks and the exploration of teaching through 


technological advances. 
[Milton Ridvas Konvitz (24 ed.)] 


PILCHIK, ELY EMANUEL (1913-2003), U.S. Reform rabbi. 
Pilchik was born in Baranowicz, Poland, and immigrated to 
the United States in 1920. He earned a B.A. from the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati in 1935 and was ordained and received 
his M.H.L. from *Hebrew Union College in 1939. HUC-JIR 
awarded him an honorary D.D. degree in 1964. In 1939, Pil- 
chik joined the faculty of the University of Maryland, where 
he established a *Hillel Foundation, serving as its first director. 
He became assistant rabbi of Har Sinai Temple in Baltimore, 
Maryland (1940-42), before being appointed rabbi of Temple 
Israel in Tulsa, Oklahoma (1942-47), where his tenure was in- 
terrupted by service overseas as a chaplain in the United States 
Navy during World War 11 (1944-46). In 1947, Pilchik assumed 
the pulpit of Temple B’nai Jeshurun in Newark, New Jersey, 
becoming emeritus in 1981. He quickly became a regional 
Jewish leader, serving as president of the Essex County, N.J., 
Synagogue Council (1949-51) and Board of Rabbis (1951-52), 
as well as of the New Jersey Board of Rabbis (1955-57) and of 
the Association of Reform Rabbis of New York (1958-59). In 
the general community, he was appointed by the governor to 
serve on the New Jersey State Council on Economic Opportu- 
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nity and served as chairman of the Newark Citizen’s Housing 
Committee. On a national level, Pilchik was president of the 
Jewish Book Council of America (1954-58), and in the Reform 
movement, a member of the Executive Board of the *Central 
Conference of American Rabbis (1951-53) and of the Board of 
Governors of HUC-JIR. In 1977, he was elected president of the 
CCAR (1977-79). Pilchik is the author of Hillel (1951), Maimo- 
nides’ Creed (1952), and Duties of the Heart (1953). 


[Bezalel Gordon (24 ed.)] 


PILGRIMAGE. In Hebrew the term aliyah (lit. “going up”) 
has been used since ancient times for pilgrimages to Jerusalem 
on the three festivals known as *shalosh regalim). The Torah 
prescribes that all males must go up to Jerusalem “three times 
ayear” on the three festivals - Passover, Shavuot, and Sukkot 
(Ex. 23:17; 34:23; Deut. 16:16; 11 Chron. 8:13). 

For pilgrimages in the biblical period see *Passover; 
*Shavuot; and *Sukkot. 


Second Temple Period 

Hundreds of thousands of pilgrims from within Erez Israel, 
as well as from the Diaspora, streamed to the Temple at each 
of the three festivals. The pilgrimage affected the life of ev- 
ery Jew, who might have to prepare for the occasion, and the 
journey and the accompanying sacrifices involved a not in- 
considerable financial outlay. The inspiration derived from 
“the sojourn in the Temple courts,’ and from attendance at 
the rabbinical academies in Jerusalem, remained a powerful 
stimulus to the pilgrim after his return: “His heart prompts 
him to study Torah” (TJ, Suk. 5:1, 55a). Many of the new trends 
in Jewish spiritual life were ventilated in Jerusalem, and the 
pilgrim served as the vehicle for disseminating the ideas that 
were in constant ferment during the period. The pilgrimage 
had a considerable influence upon the life of the capital in a 
number of spheres; in the social sphere, from the presence 
there of Jews from every part of the Diaspora, and in the eco- 
nomic, from the vast sums spent by the thousands of pilgrims 
both for their own needs and on charity. It also had a national- 
political influence. The aliyah from all parts of Erez Israel and 
the Diaspora strengthened the consciousness of national and 
social solidarity (Jos., Ant. 4:203-4). This national conscious- 
ness reached a new peak with the presence of the throngs of 
pilgrims in Jerusalem and made them even more sensitive to 
the humiliation entailed in their subjection to a foreign yoke. 
As a result of this sensitivity disorders and revolts were of fre- 
quent occurrence in Jerusalem during the festivals (Jos., Wars 
5:243-4; Ant. 13:337-9). 

The biblical injunction on the subject states: “Three times 
in the year shall all thy males appear before the Lord God” 
(Ex. 23:17; 34:23, Deut. 16:16). These passages were apparently 
not construed as mandatory, requiring aliyah thrice yearly, 
but as meaning that on these occasions it was a meritorious 
act to make the pilgrimage and in so doing offer up sacrifices, 
“and none shall appear before me empty” (ibid.). The tannaitic 
sources speak of the obligation of aliyah le-regel but not of a 
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commandment to go up on every festival (Hag. 1:1, 6a). In any 
event it is clear that not all the male population of Erez Israel, 
and certainly not of the Diaspora, made the pilgrimage three 
times yearly. Although both from the Talmud (Pes. 8b) and 
from Josephus (Wars 2:515) one might infer that the whole 
population of a city would participate in the pilgrimage, it 
was not general that the cities, even those near to Jerusalem, 
would be entirely emptied as a consequence of their Jewish 
population going on pilgrimage. On the other hand, there can 
be no doubt that a considerable number went up, especially 
from Judea (Wars 2:43). There is ample evidence of aliyah le- 
regel from Galilee, and it may be assumed that the number 
who came from the Diaspora was not as great as those from 
Erez Israel. Philo mentions that “countless multitudes from 
countless cities come to the Temple at every festival, some 
by land, and others by sea, from east and west and north and 
south” (Spec. 1:69). Sources in the Talmud, Josephus, and the 
New Testament yield a long list of places, including Babylo- 
nia, Persia, Media, Alexandria, Cyrenaica, Ethiopia, Syria, 
Pontus, Asia, Tarsus, Phrygia, Pamphylia, and Rome, whose 
residents were to be found in Jerusalem during the festivals 
(ARN’, 27, 55; Meg. 26a; Jos., Ant. 17:26; Acts 2:9-10). Both the 
inscription of Theodotus found in Jerusalem and the literary 
sources indicate that sometimes the inhabitants of a particu- 
lar city would establish synagogues in Jerusalem and hospices 
for the pilgrims who required such facilities (Tosef., Meg. 3:6; 
Acts 6:9; M. Schwabe, in Sefer Yerushalayim, ed. by M. Avi- 
Yonah, 1 (1956), 362). 


The Pilgrimage 

The pilgrims often traveled in caravans which mustered in the 
cities of Erez Israel and the Diaspora. The ascent of the joyful 
throng of celebrants to Jerusalem is already mentioned in a 
number of Psalms, such as Psalms 42, 84, and 122, which are 
songs of the pilgrim companies, and it is reflected in many 
rabbinic passages (cf. Lam. R. 1:17, no. 52). The procession on 
the occasion of the first fruits of Shavuot was particularly im- 
pressive: “Those who lived near brought fresh figs and grapes, 
but those from a distance brought dried figs and raisins. An 
ox with horns bedecked with gold and with an olive crown 
on its head led the way. The flute was played before them un- 
til they were near Jerusalem” (Bik. 3:3). Josephus relates that 
the pilgrims from Babylonia used to assemble in *Nehardea 
and *Nisibis and accompany the convoys transporting the 
annual half-shekel Temple dues on the journey to Jerusalem 
(Ant. 18:311-2). Women also took part, the biblical passage “all 
thy males shall appear” being understood merely as referring 
only to the duty of the men who alone were obliged to bring 
the obligatory sacrifices (Ant. 11:109; Luke 2:41-43). 


The Rituals 

The pilgrims arrived in Jerusalem several days before the fes- 
tival; this was especially true of those from the Diaspora who 
had to undergo purification for over a week from the defile- 
ment incurred in alien lands (Jos., Wars 1:229; 6:290). The es- 
sence of the pilgrimage was the entry of the individual, or the 
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group, into the Temple to worship there on the festivals, and 
the offering of the obligatory sacrifices enjoined in the precept 
that, “None shall appear before me empty.’ The tannaitic tra- 
dition expounded that the celebrant was obliged to offer the 
pilgrim’s burnt offering, the festal offering which is counted as 
a peace offering, and the offering of rejoicing (Hag. 6b). The 
sacrifices were offered both on the first day or during subse- 
quent days of the festival. 


The Stay in Jerusalem 

According to the halakhah, not only did the scriptural verse, 
“and in the morning you shall turn and go to your tent,’ en- 
joined with regard to the Passover pilgrim, oblige him to re- 
main overnight in Jerusalem, but “in the morning” was in- 
terpreted as the morning after the last day of the festival. The 
pilgrim was thus obliged to stop over for the entire Passover 
week, and for the eight days of Sukkot (Zev. 11:7 and 97a; Tosef. 
Hag. 1:5). The celebrants used to stay in the capital itself, or in 
the adjoining villages, or encamp in tents erected in the sur- 
rounding fields (Jos., Ant. 17:217; Wars 2:12). During their so- 
journ in Jerusalem the pilgrims engaged in study of the Torah 
and participated in the common festive meals at which they 
ate the permitted sacrificial food — the peace offering, as well 
as the second tithe which had to be consumed in Jerusalem 
(Jos., Ant. 4:205). Greater leniency was applied to the law ap- 
pertaining to ritual defilement during the festival, in order 
that the laws of ritual purity would not prevent social inter- 
course. Jerusalem was regarded as the common possession of 
the entire Jewish people, and householders in the capital were 
forbidden to take rent from the pilgrims, who however left 
them the hides of the sacrificial animals as a token of gratitude 
(Tosef., Maas Sh. 1:12 and 13; ARN’ 35, 1 and 3). The sources 
indicate that a convivial atmosphere prevailed in the capital 
during the days of pilgrimages: “Nobody ever had occasion 
to say to his neighbor ‘I have been unable to find a stove for 
cooking the paschal meals in Jerusalem, or ‘I have been un- 
able to find a bed to sleep in Jerusalem” (ARN ibid.). 


[Shmuel Safrai] 


Post-Temple Period 

Pilgrimages to Jerusalem continued after the destruction of 
the Temple (cf. Ned. 23a). However, the joy that previously 
characterized these events was now combined with sorrow. 
When the pilgrims encountered the site of the ruined Sanc- 
tuary they rended their garments as a sign of mourning and 
recited the verse, “Our holy and our beautiful house, where 
our fathers praised Thee, is burned with fire and all our pleas- 
ant things are laid waste” (Isa. 64:10; MK 26a). Some even ab- 
stained from meat and wine on the day they saw Jerusalem 
in its destruction (Shevu. 20a). The rabbis, commenting on 
the verse, “These things I remember, and pour out my soul 
within me” (Ps. 52:5), compared the pilgrimages before and af- 
ter the destruction. Previously, the Jews went up to Jerusalem 
along well-kept roads, the trees forming a covering over their 
heads, and under the protection of a government committed 
to God. Now they went through thorny hedges, exposed to 
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the sun, and under the sovereignty of oppressive governments 
(Lam. R. 1:52). Nevertheless, the Jews continued their pilgrim- 
ages to the Temple site, and in 333 “the traveler of Bordeaux” 
described Jews pouring oil on a stone. In 392 Jerome related 
that Jews came to lament the destruction of the Temple, af- 
ter paying for a permit to enter the Temple grounds (com- 
mentary on Zeph. 1:16). A fifth-century testimony reported 
a pilgrimage of over 100,000 Jews, made possible as a result 
of the sympathetic attitude of Anthenais Eudocia, wife of the 
emperor Theodosius 11. 

These pilgrimages continued throughout the Middle 
Ages, although on many occasions the Jewish pilgrims were 
subject to taxes and discriminatory regulations which were 
enacted against them by the Christian or Muslim overlords of 
the holy places. The ninth-century pilgrimages of Rabbi *Ahi- 
maaz the Elder, of Venosa, Italy, are well known. The Persian 
traveler Nasir Khosraw (1047) stated that he saw Jews from 
Roman lands (Byzantium) coming to visit their houses of wor- 
ship. The testimony of a pilgrim from Babylonia, Phinehas ha- 
Kohen (c. 1030), has also survived. 

After Erez Israel was conquered by the Muslims under 
Saladin (1187), the Jews were once again permitted to visit their 
holy places freely. Numerous pilgrims came from Damascus, 
Babylonia, and Egypt, and they remained in Jerusalem over 
Passover and Shavuot. Nahmanides, in a letter to his son, 
wrote: “Many men and women from Damascus, Babylon, and 
their vicinities come to Jerusalem to see the site of the Holy 
Temple and to lament its destruction” The commandment 
of pilgrimage was also a factor in motivating the journeys of 
*Benjamin of Tudela and *Pethahiah of Regensburg in the 
12h century, and *Jacob b. Nethanel and Judah *Al-Harizi in 
the 13". In his writing, Benjamin referred to the Dome of the 
Rock, standing “opposite the place of the holy Temple which is 
occupied at present by [a church called] Templum Domini... 
In front of it you see the Western Wall, one of the walls which 
formed the ancient Temple... and all Jews go there to say their 
prayers near the wall of the courtyard” 

The number of pilgrims was greatly increased by the 
many exiles who settled in Turkish territory following the 
1492 expulsion of the Jews from Spain. The tomb of Samuel 
the Prophet at Nabi Samwil (thought to be the biblical Ra- 
mah) was also a goal of their pilgrimages. Here they held an- 
nual celebrations similar to those which were instituted in 
Meron on *Lag Ba-Omer, a century later. In 1634, Gershom 
ben Eliezer Ha-Levi of Prague visited the Holy Land, and 
later recorded his experience in Gelilot Erez Yisrael (Prague, 
1824"). The most famous pilgrimage made to the Holy Land 
by early hasidic leaders was that of *Nahman of Bratslav. His 
visit (1798-99) left such a profound impression upon him that, 
when he later returned to Poland, he remarked, “Wherever I 
go, I am still in Erez Israel” 

In modern times, the pilgrimages most beneficial to the 
Holy Land were those of Sir Moses *Montefiore. He made his 
first visit in 1827, and returned in 1838, 1849, 1855, 1866, and 
1875. He made his last pilgrimage when he was 91 years old, 
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and after each visit he intensified his financial support for the 
new yishuv. With the continuing development of the Jewish 
resettlement in Erez Israel and the improvement in the means 
of long-distance transportation, Jews continued in ever-in- 
creasing numbers to visit the Holy Land. 

With the conclusion of the armistice agreement follow- 
ing the Israel War of Independence (1949), it was agreed be- 
tween Jordan and Israel that talks would follow immediately 
to enable “free access to the holy places” in Jerusalem, and the 
“use of the Jewish cemetery on the Mount of Olives.” However, 
nothing ever came of this and Jerusalem remained a divided 
city. This caused difficulties for pilgrims who desired to visit 
the shrines in both countries. While Jordan finally did make 
some arrangements for Christian pilgrims to enter or leave 
through one of the crossing points (the main one being the 
Mandelbaum Gate in Jerusalem), Jewish pilgrims were not al- 
lowed into Jordan at all. Most distressing to Jews was the de- 
nial of access to the Western Wall. The main goal of the pil- 
grims then became the traditional Tomb of David on Mount 
Zion, from where they viewed the Old City of Jerusalem. Fol- 
lowing the Six-Day War and the reunification of Jerusalem, 
the Western Wall was again reopened to Jews and became a 
magnet of pilgrimage. 


Christian Pilgrimages 

Christian pilgrimages to Erez Israel became an established 
institution from the fourth century on and have continued 
almost uninterruptedly to the present day. The reports of the 
pilgrims had a wide influence, stimulating religious piety and 
curiosity about the Holy Land. They also provide an impor- 
tant source of information for the history of Erez Israel, the 
political situation in various periods, its communities, sects, 
settlements, and social life. Despite its occasional anti-Jewish 
bias, the pilgrim literature also gives a general picture of Jew- 
ish settlement in Erez Israel, supplementing and augmenting 
the Jewish sources in many details. 


HISTORY. Erez Israel became the Holy Land to Christians as 
the cradle of Christianity and because of its associations with 
the life of Jesus and the apostles. Nevertheless the Church 
never aspired to make Jerusalem the center of Christianity, 
and its symbolic significance was in its mystic-heavenly sense 
(see Gal. 4:24-26 and Rev. 21). The primacy of the mystical, 
heavenly Jerusalem in Christian thought on the one hand, 
and the concrete association of the Holy Land with the life 
and death of Jesus on the other, resulted in an ambivalent at- 
titude to pilgrimages (see *Jerusalem, In Christianity). While 
popular piety and devotion naturally tended toward a ven- 
eration of the *holy places, many writers warned against the 
danger of a “carnal” and material misunderstanding of essen- 
tially spiritual realities. In fact, many early Church Fathers at 
first discouraged pilgrimage. Jerome declared that the gates of 
heaven were open to believers equally in Britain as Jerusalem 
(Ep. 58 Ad Paulinum). He mentions that St. Hilarion, who lived 
in the Holy Land for 50 years, prided himself on the fact that 
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he had visited the holy places only once. However the ardent 
wish of Christians to visit the Holy Land was eventually ac- 
cepted by Jerome, who settled in a cave near Bethlehem. In 
practice pilgrimage was first stimulated under Constantine 
(306-337), with the announcement by his mother *Helena 
of the discovery of the cross in Jerusalem, and the erection 
by Constantine of the magnificent rotunda at the traditional 
sepulcher of Jesus with an adjacent basilica (the martyrium). 
Christians thereupon readily identified other places men- 
tioned in the New Testament associated with Jesus and the 
apostles. The sites were immediately sanctified, and shrines or 
churches built near them (cf. E. Robinson, Biblical Researches 
in Palestine [1841], 371). Some of these sites contained holy rel- 
ics which also attracted an increasing stream of pilgrims, in- 
terrupted only by political insecurity or pestilence, and reach- 
ing huge proportions in the Middle Ages. The *Crusades were 
preeminently a pilgrimage of armies, aimed at liberating the 
holy places from the Muslims, whatever their accompanying 
political motives. The duty of caring for the protection and 
needs of pilgrims gave rise to the influential hospitaller or- 
ders, such as the Knights Templar and the Knights of Malta. 
In the later Middle Ages the religious factor diminished, to 
be replaced increasingly by commercial motives. Even in the 
ninth and tenth centuries the Muslim rulers had encouraged 
trade there, and Jerusalem became a large entrepét between 
East and West. One result of the trading contacts between Eu- 
rope and the East was the extension of the maritime power of 
the Italian republics, especially Venice and Genoa, during the 
Fourth Crusade (1202-04). 


CHARACTER OF THE PILGRIMAGES. Jerusalem and Beth- 
lehem remained the main centers of Christian pilgrimage, 
but there were others, especially in Galilee. However places 
in Galilee such as Nazareth, Capernaum, Magdala, or Kefar 
Kanna are not mentioned by early pilgrims, such as the Bor- 
deaux pilgrim whose Itinerarium Burdigalense (written before 
333) is the first pilgrim guide extant. This was probably because 
Galilee then still had a mainly Jewish population. 

The chief incentive to pilgrimage remained religious. 
Pilgrimages were organized to gain remission of sins, as set 
penances, in fulfillment of vows, for atonements for crimes, 
for cures, and for the acquisition of relics. However they also 
fulfilled other purposes: the desire to see foreign lands, people 
and customs, love of adventure, and commercial profit. Thus, 
besides the thousands of the pious, the pilgrim movement at- 
tracted a bevy of adventurers, sick persons, and paupers. The 
journey of the pilgrim was fraught with danger. He faced local 
wars, attack by pirates or brigands, epidemics, bad sanitation, 
or arbitrary imprisonment by the local authority. In Venice in 
the 15" century he was given facilities to make his will before 
embarking. The departure of a pilgrim also posed a problem 
for the Church. It meant disruption of family life and the ab- 
sence of a breadwinner or worker, while the conditions of the 
journey frequently brought a lowering of moral standards. The 
Church therefore insisted that pilgrims should obtain written 
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authorizations from the bishop or abbot for their journey. If 
he met the Church's requirements, the pilgrim received its 
blessing and assistance. 


THE LITERATURE. Once home, the pilgrim reported the glo- 
ries of the holy places and the wonders he had seen and heard. 
These accounts circulated both by word of mouth and in writ- 
ten records or itineraries for the guidance of future pilgrims. 
Although until the end of the Middle Ages the oral accounts 
were predominant, as the vast majority of pilgrims were un- 
educated, a growing number of travelers recorded their jour- 
ney and impressions. Roehricht’s bibliography of Palestiniana 
in the main European languages lists 38 authors between the 
years 333 and 1000, 517 up to the year 1500, and nearly 2,000 
between the years 1800 and 1878. Subsequently there has been 
an inordinate increase of such records. 

The record usually followed a set scheme, providing a de- 
scription of the Holy Land and the spiritual experiences of the 
pilgrims for those who had never been there. From the end of 
the 17 century, much was written for the purposes of religious 
propaganda. The authors frequently catered to their audience 
and supplemented their descriptions with embellishments and 
imaginary adventures, where reality and legend intermingle. 
However, many present an accurate if limited record, often 
closely resembling one another. The records fall into several 
different categories. Some are on-the-spot accounts of events 
as they occurred. Many were written down after the pilgrim’s 
return, often on the basis of notes taken on the journey, which 
contained details omitted from his book. A large number were 
written on the basis of previous works, including many pas- 
sages merely copied from them or with deliberate variations. 
The German cleric Ludolf von Suchem (1336-41) states that 
he did not see all that he wrote with his own eyes, but drew on 
ancient history books. The Travels of Sir John Mandeville (in 
the Holy Land, 1336) is a collection of earlier sources. Some 
writers quote their sources, and some copy them without ac- 
knowledgment. A number, especially in the early period, re- 
lated their accounts to a third person who recorded them in 
turn. The account of the French bishop Arculfus (670) was 
recorded by an abbot in Iona, off Scotland. 

Educated pilgrims and scholars later made independent 
investigations, instead of accepting everything they were told. 
Many, who reveal wide learning, relate the old traditions, but 
with reservations. Fynes Moryson (16 century), although 
criticizing the credibility of the tales told by the monks of 
the Latin monastery, was still deeply impressed and moved 
by what he saw. The pioneer of modern researches was the 
US. theologian, philologist, and geographer Edward Rob- 
inson (1838), who voiced a much stronger and well-founded 
criticism of the credulity accorded by the pilgrims down the 
ages, who had always seen the holy places through the eyes of 
their monastic cicerones. He considered that many sites had 
no historical basis and even contradicted the evidence of the 
New Testament. He also cast doubt on the traditions associ- 
ated with Eusebius and Jerome, from which others had origi- 
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nated. Robinson therefore carried out his pioneer researches 
independently of the Christian orders in Erez Israel. 


[Yvonne Glikson] 


Information on the Jews 

Much of the information available on Jewish life in the Holy 
Land in earlier periods comes from the Christian pilgrim ac- 
counts. Thus, Jacobus de Verona (1335), an Augustinian friar, 
speaks of Jewish guides. Ludolf von Suchem states that Jews, 
but not Christians, were allowed on payment to enter the cave 
of Machpelah in Hebron, where the Patriarchs are buried. An 
anonymous Englishman (1345) tells of Jews living in caves near 
Jerusalem. Arnold von Harff, a German nobleman from Erft, 
though as prejudiced against the Jews as most of the early pil- 
grims, showed a more intelligent interest in them. Among “the 
very many” Jews in Jerusalem, with some of whom he entered 
into learned discussion, he found several natives of Lombardy 
knowledgeable about Christianity, three from Germany, and 
also two monks who had converted to Judaism. He learned 
some Hebrew, and his book reproduces the alef-bet and also a 
number of words and phrases in common use, from his trans- 
literations of which it is clear that he learned them from peo- 
ple of central European origin. Pierre Belon (1547), a French 
physician of Mans, saw in Galilee Jews engaged in fishing; and 
he reports on newly established villages, where, he notes, they 
were converting wasteland into fertile areas. 

Much is reported about Safed as a flourishing Jewish 
center. A Franciscan from Spain (1553-55), whose name is not 
known, found a Jewish population of 8,o00-10,000 there. Wil- 
liam Biddulph (1600), an English priest, mentions the Hebrew 
that was taught there (as well as in Salonika). 

John Sanderson (1601), an English merchant, traveled 
with a Jewish merchant who hid his money in his clothes, 
some 12,000 ducats, of which 3,000 was for charity and for 
books in the Holy Land. The Franciscan Eugenius Roger 
(1629-34), who estimates 15,000 Jews in the country, includ- 
ing 4,000 in Jerusalem, divides them into two groups: the 
old-established Oriental Jews and the newcomers from Eu- 
rope, particularly Spain, Germany, and Italy. There was little 
intermarriage between the two groups, the first being partic- 
ularly doubtful of the authenticity of the Jewishness of those 
from Spain, “for they had been baptized, had for long lived as 
Christians and ate foods and drank drinks forbidden by the 
Law of Moses.’ Other communal troubles are reported by the 
Jesuit Michael Nau, who visited the land in 1665 and again in 
1674. He found the Jews divided into the Rabbanites, who ac- 
cepted the Talmud, and the Karaites and the Samaritans, who 
accepted only the Bible. Each complained to him about the 
other: “They hate one another with an unparalleled hatred. 
But there is one thing about which they must agree in Jeru- 
salem, that is, that they must pay heavily to the Turks for the 
right to remain there.” 

A vivid description of the unhappy condition of the 
Jews in Jerusalem is given by Chateaubriand (1806-07): “iso- 
lated from the other inhabitants, abandoned to every kind 
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of shame..., he suffers every humiliation without crying out 
against it, without a sound turns his cheek to him who strikes 
him,’ and Chateaubriand adds sympathetically that there is 
nothing more remarkable in the history of the nations than 
the survival of the Jews - a miracle “even in the eyes of a phi- 
losophe.” 

Another sympathetic observer is Alfonse de Lamar- 
tine (1832-33) who writes: “This land, if settled by a new Jew- 
ish people... is destined once again to become the Promised 
Land... if He who watches from above will return the people 
to it and give them the political privileges of peace and secu- 
rity.’ Robert Curzon (1834) states: “It is noteworthy that the 
Jews who are born in Jerusalem are completely different from 
those we see in Europe. Here they are of a blond race, light in 
movement, and, especially, refined in their conduct.” At the 
same time John Lloyd Stephens (1835) tells of the fear under 
which the Jews lived in Hebron and Safed. 

Edward Robinson remarks about Christian missionary 
activity among the Jews: “So far the efforts of the English mis- 
sion have had only the most meager success.” He also describes 
the devastation wrought by the great earthquake of 1837. An- 
other visitor was William Bartlett (1842 and 1853) who gave 
exact descriptions of Jerusalem. 

William Holt Yates (1843), London physician and Ori- 
entalist, exemplifies an attitude toward the country radi- 
cally different from the pilgrims of the earlier centuries. He 
thinks that Palestine (and Asia Minor and Syria) would benefit 
by the mingling of the “natives” with Britishers, especially 
Scotsmen, and with Jews: “Although the Jews as a people 
have never particularly distinguished themselves in litera- 
ture and science, they nevertheless have excellent qualities, if 
only these were properly recognized...” William Francis 
Lynch (1848), the U.S. naval officer celebrated for his ac- 
count of his voyage of discovery to the River Jordan and Dead 
Sea, saw the only hope for Palestine in the dissolution of 
the degenerate Ottoman Empire and the settlement of the 
Jews. 

Active in assisting Jews to settle was James *Finn (1853- 
56), who as British consul in Jerusalem made himself their 
protector. His own book and his consular reports are prime 
sources for knowledge of conditions. Among other events he 
describes the blood libel raised against the Jews. 

Henry Baker Tristram (1863-64), English theologian, fel- 
low of the Royal Society, and among the founders of the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund, finds place in his important works on 
the flora and fauna of Palestine for descriptions of the Jews. 
But the most interesting of all for that period is the diplomat 
and statesman Laurence *Oliphant (1883-87), who gives a first 
hand account of the earliest pioneers of the modern resettle- 
ment, whom he greatly assisted. 

Subsequently there are accounts of historians, theo- 
logians, journalists, surveyors, and archaeologists, from all 
over Europe and the United States, reference to which may 
be found among the records of the various scientific institu- 
tions. Visitors of literary fame who wrote of their impressions 
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include W.M. Thackeray, Mark Twain, George Moore, G.K. 
Chesterton, Pierre Loti, and Herman Melville. 

The flood of books by pilgrims of all kinds and all inten- 
tions and pretensions in recent times is overwhelming. As with 
the earlier pilgrims, the accounts of many of them are colored 
by their preconceived opinions. Other contemporary writers 
convey their experiences in the form of novels, detective sto- 
ries, and thrillers, experiences which are often observed more 
authentically than in more solemn works. 


[Semah Cecil Hyman] 
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PILGRIM FESTIVALS (Heb. O37 wi>w, “three pilgrim 
festivals”), collective term for the three festivals of *Passover, 
*Shavuot, and *Sukkot. The duty of pilgrimage on these three 
occasions stems from the biblical injunction, “Three times a 
year shall all thy males appear before the Lord thy God in the 
place which He shall choose, in the feast of unleavened bread, 
and in the feast of weeks, and in the feast of tabernacles” (Deut. 
16:16; and Ex. 23:17 where the festivals are not specified). Ac- 
cording to the Mishnah, “All are under obligation to appear, 
excepting a deaf-mute, an imbecile, a child, one of doubtful 
sex, one of double sex, women, slaves that have not been freed, 
a man that is lame or blind or sick or aged, and one that can- 
not go up [to Jerusalem] on his feet” (Hag 1:1). The importance 
of the duty is stressed by Joshua b. Levi who stated, “all who 
perform the duty of pilgrimage are considered as if they had 
received the *Shekhinah” (TJ, Hag, 1:1, 76a). Besides the fes- 
tive offerings made on these occasions (Lev. 23), it was also 
enjoined that “they shall not appear before the Lord empty. Ev- 
ery man shall give as he is able” (Deut. 16:16-17). The Mishnah 
ruled that the minimum value of each individual offering was 
to be three pieces of silver (Hag. 1:2). 

In the times of the judges, the pilgrimages were made to 
Shiloh (1 Sam. 1:3) and, after the construction of the Temple, 
to Jerusalem (1 Kings 8:65; 11 Chron. 7:8-9). *Jeroboam, king 
of the northern kingdom of Israel, considered them such a 
threat to his authority that he established rival shrines at Dan 
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and Beth-El (1 Kings 12:26-33). After the return from Baby- 
lonia, Nehemiah reinstituted the practice of pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem on the festival of Sukkot (Neh. 8:15). Both Josephus 
(Wars 6:422-7) and the Tosefta (Pes. 4:3; also Pes. 64b) com- 
ment upon the large number of pilgrims to the Second Temple 
during Passover. According to the Mishnah, the fact that there 
was room for them all was a miracle (Avot 5:5). It seems that 
even Diaspora Jewry made the pilgrimage (Taan. 28a), and it 
was ruled that the prayer for rain should not be recited until 
15 days after the conclusion of Sukkot in order to allow the last 
of the pilgrims to return to the Euphrates (Ta’an. 1:3). 

In modern times, the tradition has been continued by 
individuals and groups from all over the country going up to 
Jerusalem, especially during the intermediate days of Sukkot. 
The center of pilgrimage is the * Western (“Wailing”) Wall, but 
when access to it was barred pilgrims went to Mount Zion. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Safrai, Ha-Aliyyah le-Regel bi-Ymei ha- 
Bayit ha-Sheni (196s). 


PILICHOWSKI, LEOPOLD (1869-1933), Polish painter. 
Pilichowski left his native village of Zadzin for nearby Lodz, 
where he was helped by David *Frischmann, the Hebrew 
writer, who made it possible for Pilichowski to study in Mu- 
nich. Later, he lived in Paris for a number of years, and in 1914 
he moved to London. Pilichowski became a successful por- 
traitist. He was filled with socialist and Zionist sentiments, and 
struggled to give pictorial expression to both. He painted the 
exploited wool dyers of Lodz, and the weary shopkeepers and 
artisans he met in London’s Whitechapel. Many of his large 
pictures were crowded with pious Jews in a variety of moods 
and postures. His huge painting of The Opening of the Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem in 1925 has been frequently repro- 
duced. Among the Jewish personalities he portrayed were *Bi- 
alik, *Einstein, Ahad *Ha-Am, *Nordau, and *Weizmann. 


[Alfred Werner] 


PILLAR (Heb. 119; from the root ‘md, “to stand”), a column 
that stands perpendicular to the ground and generally serves 
to support the beams of a roof. In this article no distinction 
will be made between “pillar,” “column,” and “post.” The pillar 
is used in construction in three ways (see *Architecture): (1) as 
a functional element in construction to support a large ceiling; 
(2) to emphasize an ornate door at the front of a building, or to 
emphasize the outline of a building; and sometimes (3) to take 
the place of a doorpost and support a massive lintel. Another 
type of support performing the same functions is the pilaster 
which does not stand free but is attached to and stands out 
from the wall. There is another type of pillar that stands alone 
and is not connected with any other structure; this type of pil- 
lar was designed to attract attention and to serve as a place 
around which a crowd could gather (11 Kings 11: 14). 

Pillars (posts) occupied an important place in the struc- 
ture of the Tabernacle (Ex. 26-27). The pillars (posts) used in 
the Tabernacle were constructed of wood. During the period 
of the monarchy, pillars were used in palaces and the Temple. 
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Halls are mentioned which contained rows of pillars (1 Kings 
7:6): pillars which served to support the roof; the symbolic pil- 
lars of Jachin and Boaz (1 Kings 7:21; 11 Chron. 3:17); and cop- 
per pillars which stood at the entrance to the Temple (11 Kings 
7:15, 20, 22). Pillars that were functional elements in construc- 
tion are mentioned in the story of Samson, who brought down 
the middle pillars of the palace of Dagon and in this way de- 
stroyed the entire building (Judg. 16:29). 

Pillars were introduced into the Near East with the first 
experiments in enlarging covered structures. In Egypt they 
were first used as supports for roofing in the middle of the 
third millennium B.c.£. As early as this, pillars served not 
only as supports but also as ornaments of buildings, or as or- 
naments in themselves. In Mesopotamia pillars began to be 
used in the middle of the second millennium B.c.z. 

Remains of pillars uncovered in various archaeological 
excavations in Erez Israel and the discovery of plans of vari- 
ous buildings have revealed much about the function of pillars 
in ancient architecture. In a large structure at Ai dating to the 
early Canaanite period a row of pillar bases was discovered in 
one hall, which passed through the center of a long building. 
The function of these pillars was to help support the beams 
of the roof. In general, builders saw to it that the pillars inside 
buildings, whether of wood or stone, should be separated from 
one another in order to permit free passage among them. The 
pillars were set up in a place where they would not hide the 
inside of the structure from the entrance. In most cases, only 
the bases of the pillars, which could have served as founda- 
tions for both stone and wooden pillars, have been found in 
archaeological excavations. The pillars were sometimes made 
from one block, but generally from several stones placed one 
on top of the other. The use of pillars as supports for beamed 
ceilings is common also in the late Canaanite period. In one of 
the buildings discovered at Taanach a pillar was set up in the 
middle of a large area that could not be beamed from wall to 
wall, thereby shortening the distance between walls and mak- 
ing it possible to place short, strong beams between the pillar 
and the wall in order to build a roof over this area. 

The use of pillars in the construction of houses and other 
types of buildings was widespread in the Israelite period. 
Buildings from this period have been found that are divided 
internally into four sections: three long sections that lie side 
by side forming an almost perfect square, and a fourth section, 
of approximately the same size, running across their ends. 
The long rooms were sometimes divided from one another by 
solid walls, but generally by rows of pillars. It appears that of 
the long rooms, the middle one was uncovered, being a type 
of court lined on either side by rows of wooden or stone pil- 
lars. The roofs of the two outer rooms were supported by the 
outside walls and the two rows of pillars that surrounded the 
court. These structures are common in Tell en-Nasbeh, Tell 
Qasila, and other places. Larger structures of this type were 
found in Hazor. Another use of pillars inside a building was 
discovered in the structures of the stables of Megiddo in one 
of the Israelite strata. In the large network of stables, stone 
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pillars arranged in rows at equal distances from one another 
were discovered. In each space between the pillars a water 
trough was discovered, and on the pillar itself a hole for tying 
a horse. These pillars had a threefold function; to support the 
roof, to serve as a place for harnessing a horse, and to divide 
the building into compartments for individual horses. 

Square stone columns and pillars bearing “proto-Io- 
nian” capitals are characteristic of the elaborate structures of 
the Israelite period. These capitals are decorated with a bas- 
relief of a double coil emanating from a central triangle. Dis- 
covered in strata from the beginning of the Israelite period in 
Jerusalem, Megiddo, Samaria, Ramat Rahel, and Hazor, these 
pillars served as posts of gates. In addition to actual physical 
pillars, the Bible speaks of the *pillar of cloud and the pillar 
of fire that accompanied the Israelites during their journey 
through the desert (Ex. 13:22). The pillar of cloud is also de- 
scribed as standing at the door of the Tabernacle (Deut. 31:15). 
Metaphorically, in the poetic sections of the Bible, the heav- 
ens are described as standing on pillars (Job 26:11). In a poetic 
manner, the pillar is used metaphorically in the descriptions of 
the parts of the human body: “His legs are as pillars of marble 
set upon sockets of fine gold” (Song 5:15). 

In the fifth and fourth centuries B.c.£., under the Per- 
sian rule, with the penetration of Greek influences into the 
Middle East generally and Erez Israel in particular, many ele- 
ments of classical architecture found their way into the local 
styles. Among these elements, the pillar holds an important 
place as a functional element in the structure of building or 
as ornamentation. Pillars appear both in private and public 
buildings, and also in tombs. In Erez Israel pillars and capi- 
tals of different styles were in use simultaneously; for example 
an ancient specimen of a Doric pillar remained on a mural 
inside a Hellenistic tomb in Marissa. In Erez Israel remains 
of pillars from the beginning of the Hellenistic era are rare. 
From the Roman period on, Hellenistic architecture spread 
greatly. During this period, particularly in the reign of Herod 
(37-4 B.c.E.), much building on the part of the king took 
place in Erez Israel, almost all of which included elements of 
Roman architecture. In order to raise the level of the Temple 
Mount, Herod erected rows of large square pillars, remains 
of which exist underground southeast of the Temple Mount 
at the site known today as “Solomon's Stables.” Examples of 
smooth monolithic pillars stand in the “colonnaded street” in 
Samaria. These pillars stand on square bases and their capitals 
seem to have been Corinthian. Corinthian pillars and capi- 
tals were set up by Herod in Herodium and in Masada in the 
northern palace. In this palace the pillars are not monolithic 
but are built in sections (drums) and covered with stucco in- 
tended to give the effect of marble. With the exception of the 
Temple and other stately buildings in Jerusalem, large pillars 
were not widespread in the country, as they were in other 
lands of the Roman Empire, large monumental structures be- 
ing uncommon in Erez Israel. 

The use of pillars was more common in tombs of the 
Second Temple period. They are found in the tombs of the 
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Sanhedrin and the tombs of the sons of Hezir in the Valley of 
Kidron in Jerusalem. In these places the pillars, like the whole 
tomb, are hewn out of rock. This style was also widespread in 
many other places both in the Judean Hills and Galilee, for 
example, in the cemetery in Bet She’arim. A different use was 
made of columns and pillars in “Absalom’s Tomb” and in the 
“Tomb of Zechariah” in the Valley of Kidron, both monumen- 
tal tombs from the time of the Second Temple. These monu- 
ments are partly or wholly hewn from the living rock and are 
cube-shaped, and their facades are beautified by half pillars 
and columns cut out of the rock. The capitals of the pillars in 
these two monuments are Ionic. 

With the erection of synagogues in Galilee and Judea in 
the third and fourth centuries c.£., a mixture of styles in archi- 
tecture came into use. The pillars, like the carvings and other 
decorations of the synagogue, were ornamented in a mixture 
of styles - an Oriental style that was the result of Persian in- 
fluence, and a late Hellenistic style. This is the case with the 
capitals and other decorations of the synagogues of Caper- 
naum, Kefar Baram, Chorazin, and others. In these places 
there are capitals in a number of styles, chiefly Ionic and 
Corinthian, used together in various parts of the structure. 
Worthy of mention are the widespread corner pillars in these 
early synagogues. In cross-section the pillars are heart-shaped 
and their function is to emphasize the corners of the rows of 
pillars. The synagogue pillars had two functions - to beau- 
tify the appearance of the portico and to support the slanted 
roof inside. In the synagogues in Galilee there were usually 
two rows of pillars: those of the halls are large and stand on 
square bases, while those of the upper (women’s) galleries on 
the second floors are small and narrower. These are found in 
Kefar Baram, Chorazin, Capernaum, and other sites. While 
the interiors of the synagogues were decorated with columns, 
the facades of the early synagogues were decorated with pil- 
lars protruding from the walls, such as those found in Caper- 
naum, Chorazin, Kefar Baram, and other places. 

This mode of decoration was a continuation of the system 
of building of the Herodian era and is found on the monu- 
ment erected over the cave of Machpelah in Hebron. It appears 
that the decorations with which the cave of Machpelah was 
adorned are a return to the motif that decorated the Temple 
Mount, though that was on a much larger scale. Circular pil- 
lars, mostly with Corinthian capitals, also decorated the in- 
sides of later synagogues from the fifth and sixth centuries 
C.E., such as those found at Bet Alfa, Beth-Shean, on the wall 
of Tiberias, etc. The pillar, being a conspicous element in the 
architecture of magnificent buildings, also served as decora- 
tion. Thus in many places pillars are portrayed in mosaics or 
paintings flanking the ark of the Law in the synagogues. They 
were found on the murals in Dura Europos, in the mosaics 
of Bet Alfa, Nirim, Beth-Shean, and elsewhere. Small marble 
pillars with delicate ornaments usually served to support the 
chancel screen before the ark. Such pillars were found out of 
their original places in a number of synagogues in Galilee and 
Judea. A series of pillars symbolizing the Temple appears on 
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the coins of Bar Kokhba. These are usually portrayed as four 
pillars apparently carrying the exedra in front of the facade 
of the Temple. 

In the Jewish world it was not customary to erect a pil- 
lar as a monument in memory of a person or enterprise. Pil- 
lars were used primarily for decorating splendid houses and 
as functional elements in construction, chiefly in synagogue 
buildings. Technically, the pillars used for this purpose were 
either monoliths, as in Samaria or Capernaum, or were built 
of sections, as in the synagogues in Chorazin and Kefar Baram 
and in the late synagogues. Apparently the pillars built of sec- 
tions were to some extent an expression of the economic situ- 
ation of the Jewish population in the first centuries c.£., when 
materials were poorer than in previous eras. When Herod built 
his monuments in Caesarea, Tiberias, Jerusalem, and other 
places, he erected huge monolithic columns whose produc- 
tion and also transportation were much more costly than the 
production and transportation of column drums. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Sellin, Tell Taannek (1904), 3; A.G. Bar- 
rois, Manuel darchéologie biblique, Tomb, 1 (1939), fig. 97; See exca- 
vation reports at: Megiddo 1 (R.S. Lamon and G.M. Shipton, 1939); 
Samaria I (G.A. Reisner et al.); Hazor I (Aharoni); Ramath Rahel 
(Aharoni, 1964). 

[Zeev Yeivin] 


PILLAR OF CLOUD AND PILLAR OF FIRE. The earliest 
traditions of the Exodus from Egypt refer to the pillar of cloud 
by day and of fire by night, which accompanied the Children 
of Israel on their way through the desert (Ex. 13:21-22). The 
visible symbol of the presence of God caused a panic among 
the Egyptians as it cut them off from the Israelites (Ex. 14:19b, 
24a), and continued to guide and protect the latter uninter- 
ruptedly throughout their wanderings. Later generations re- 
membered it as a special sign of divine favor (cf. Ps. 78:14), 
no less important than the parting of the Sea of Reeds itself. 
Another early tradition connected the cloud with the *Tent 
of Meeting. According to the view attributed by critics to the 
author of the Elohist account (£), the pillar of cloud served 
not as a regular escort marching at the head of the people, but 
as an intermittent presence, descending from time to time to 
the entrance of the Tent of Meeting when God conversed with 
Moses (Ex. 33:9-10; Num. 11:25; 12:5). The priestly authors, on 
the other hand, taught that “a cloud of the Lord” (not a pil- 
lar) with a fiery appearance by night, permanently covered 
the Tabernacle from the day of its completion, lifting only to 
signal the breaking of camp for a new journey (Ex. 40:34-38; 
Num. 9:15—23; 10:11-12, 34; 14:14). The Divine Presence in Sol- 
omon’s Temple was similarly accompanied by the descent of 
the cloud (1 Kings 8:10-11; cf. Ex. 16:10; Lev. 16:2) though the 
pillar of cloud and of fire did not accompany the Israelites into 
the Promised Land. 

Various explanations have been sought for the origin of 
these traditions. Among them is the attested use of braziers 
filled with burning wood at the head of caravans or armies, 
sometimes placed before the tent of the chief or carried be- 
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fore him. Others derive the imagery from the *pillars before 
Solomon's Temple, which, they contend, were fiery cressets 
emitting clouds of smoke and flame by day and by night at 
the time of a festival. Still others point to the smoke that rose 
from the altar of the burnt offering as the origin of the repre- 
sentation. The most commonly accepted theory connects the 
pillar of cloud and fire with the theophany at Sinai, when the 
descent of the Lord was marked by a thick cloud (Ex. 19:9), 
by thunder, lightening, smoke, and fire. Attempts to provide 
a natural basis for this narrative have pointed to the possible 
existence of volcanic action in the vicinity of Sinai - which is 
highly unlikely —- or to the sudden outbreak ofa raging desert 
storm. In any event, there can be little doubt that the imagery 
is as old as the time of Moses, and that the cloud, and, in a 
lesser degree, the fire symbolism proved effective in commu- 
nicating the presence of God to the people. 

Post-biblical legend embellished the biblical account. 
Thus, not one but seven clouds descended at Sukkot to en- 
velop and protect the Israelites, one on each of the four sides 
of the camp, one above and one below, and one which went 
before them to raise the valleys and lower the mountains. The 
Israelites were protected against the elements and wild beasts; 
even their garments did not wear out or become dirty. Eliezer 
maintained that the Festival of Sukkot commemorated the 
“clouds of glory” (Suk. 11b) which were considered among 
God’s special creations in the “twilight” of the first six days 
(ARN’ 37, 95). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.B. Gray, Numbers (ICC, 1912), 85-86, 113, 
212; Ginzberg, Legends, 2 (1910); 5 (1925); 6 (1928); S.R. Driver, Exodus 
(1953), 112-3, 147; L. Koehler, Theologie des Alten Testaments (1953), 
8-9; R. Reymond, L'Eau, sa Vie, et sa Signification dans l’'Ancient 
Testament (1958), 37ff.; M. Noth, Exodus (1959), 91ff.; A. Weiser, 
Die Psalmen (1959), 463; de Vaux, Anc Isr (19657), 295; H.J. Kraus, 
Psalmen, 2 (1966°), 722; U. Cassuto, A Commentary on the Book of 
Exodus (1967), 158, 169, 336ff.; E.A. Speiser, in: J. Finkelstein and 
M. Greenberg (ed.), Oriental and Biblical Studies (1967), 106-12; 
TH. Gaster, Myth, Legend, and Custom in the Old Testament (1969), 


236-7. 
[David L. Lieber] 


PILPUL (Heb. 71595), a collective term denoting various 
methods of talmudic study and exposition, especially by the 
use of subtle legal, conceptual, and casuistic differentiation. 
The word is derived from pilpel (“pepper”), indicating that 
these methods were employed in talmudic disputations by 
the more sharp-witted among the scholars (cf. palpelan - Ty, 
Hor. 3:7, 48c; baal-pilpul - BB 145b). In the talmudic period 
the term pilpul was applied to the logical distinctions through 
which apparent contradictions and textual difficulties were 
straightened out by means of reasoning (sevarah), leading toa 
more penetrating understanding and conceptual analysis. This 
method was distinguished from a mere cursory knowledge of 
the texts (girsah) and the oral traditions and teachings of the 
scholars of the past. The masters of pilpul would advance ar- 
guments and opinions of their own, though always based on 
the authority of tradition, while those strictly adhering to the 
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ARONOVICH, YURI MIKHAYLOVICH 


ing to scholarly principles and influenced similar works pro- 
duced in other countries. After his early death his colleagues 
A. Dresdner and L. Lewinsky prepared for the press the last 
installment of the collection. The full work was published in 
1902 (repr. 1970). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Aronius, Regesten, “Vorbemerkung” by Bress- 


lau. 
[Zvi Avneri / Marcus Pyka (2"4 ed.)] 


ARONOVICH (Aranovich, Aharonovitch), YURI 
MIKHAYLOVICH (1932-2003), conductor. Born in St. Pe- 
tersburg, he graduated from the St. Petersburg Conservatory, 
studying with N. Rabinovich, N. Rakhlin, and K. Zanderling. 
From 1957 to 1964 he was chief conductor of the Yaroslavl 
Symphony Orchestra and from 1964 to 1972 he was artistic 
director and chief conductor of the All-Union Radio and Tv 
Symphony Orchestra in Moscow. Aronovich earned a repu- 
tation as an interpreter of contemporary music, introducing 
many new compositions. He also conducted many Jewish 
composers. In 1972 he immigrated to Israel, occasionally per- 
forming with the Israel Philharmonic and radio orchestras, 
and from 1975 he was chief conductor of the Stockholm Royal 
Symphony Orchestra and the Cologne Symphony Orchestra. 
He also conducted often in Frankfurt, performing Shostakov- 
ich, especially with the Leningrad Symphony. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Soroker, Rossiyskie muzykanty evrei, Bio- 
Bibliograficheskiy Lexikon, part 1, Jerusalem (1992), 38. 


[Marina Rizarev (2™ ed.)] 


ARONOWITZ, BENJAMIN (1864-1945), rabbi. Aronowitz 
was born in Varzhan, Lithuania, and was a student and close 
disciple of Rabbi Meir Atlas of Shavel. He studied in Volo- 
zhin and Telshe. Married in 1885, he continued his studies in 
Volozhin until 1895, and then moved to Telshe as a dayyan 
(judge). He was ordained by Rabbi Naphtali Zevi *Berlin, 
Rabbi Yeruham Lieb of Minsk, and others. While at Telshe, 
he created preparatory programs for teenage students who 
wanted to advance their studies at the yeshivah. In 1906 he 
immigrated to the United States and served as a pulpit rabbi 
in Lowell, Mass. 

In 1910, Aronowitz moved to New York and took a posi- 
tion at the Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Theological Seminary, where 
he became instrumental in developing Yeshiva University. A 
close associate of Bernard *Revel, who was also a student from 
Telshe, after 1915 he assumed an important role in determin- 
ing the direction of the institution. Revel appointed him direc- 
tor of the rabbinical students and placed him on the ordina- 
tion committee with Rabbis Moses *Soleveichik and Bernard 
Levinthal. He remained on the board for 35 years. 

Aronowitz was also a supporter of the *Agudat Israel 
organization in Israel and worked to build the organization 
in America by helping to establish its branch in New York in 
1939. He worked to make their programs successful in the 
early 1940s. He was a member of the Agudath ha-Rabbonim 
for almost 40 years and served as the president of the Vaad 
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ha-Rabbonim of New York from 1935 to 1937. During his life- 
time, he published a number of works about the Torah and 
Talmud in Yagil Torah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Sherman, Orthodox Judaism in America: 
A Biographical Dictionary and Sourcebook (1996), 20; B.Z. Eisenstadt, 
Dorot ha-Aharonim (1913), 44; Whos Who in American Jewry (1927), 
26; ibid. (1938), 37; Ha-Zedek, Yeshiva Student Publication (Dec. 21, 
1939), 2; Morgen Journal (Sept. 16, 1945), 1; Yehadut Lita, vol. 3 (1967), 
24; A. Kahn (ed.), Sefer Yeval ha-Yovelot (1986), 208. 


[Jeanette Friedman (24 ed.)] 


ARONS, LEO (1860-1919), German physicist and Social 
Democrat. The son of a wealthy Berlin banker, he became 
an assistant at the Institute of Physics and a Privatdozent in 
Strasbourg (1888-90) and Berlin (1890-1900). Because of his 
political convictions and his Jewish faith, he never obtained a 
professorship. In 1899, the Prussian Ministry of Public Educa- 
tion (Kultusministerium), considering his political activities 
incompatible with his academic duties, demanded his dis- 
missal. When the faculty refused, the Prussian Diet passed a 
law (“Lex Arons”) establishing the government as a body of 
appeal against disciplinary decisions of a faculty. Thereupon 
the faculty again confirmed unanimously its former decision, 
but the government, using the new law, dismissed Arons from 
his academic position. 

In the area of physics, Arons devoted himself to empirical 
research on electric phenomena which fall under the Maxwell 
theory. One of his discoveries was the mercury vapor lamp, 
which was of considerable practical and scientific importance 
as a source of ultraviolet rays. 

Arons belonged to the revisionist wing of his party. He 
was a city councilor of Berlin and interested himself mainly 
in educational matters, land reform, and consumers’ coopera- 
tives. He was financially independent and a generous donor, 
making possible the publication of the German bi-monthly, 
Sozialistische Monatshefte. The establishment of the Work- 
ers’ Education School (Arbeiterbildungsschule) of the Social 
Democratic Party and the Trade Union Building in Berlin 
were also results of his contributions. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sozialistische Monatshefte (Nov. 7, 1919), 
1058ff. (Albert Einstein, Paul Hirsch, and Wally Zepler as well as 
others), about the various aspects of Arons’ person and work; U.V. 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Erinnerungen 1848-1914 (19287), 295. 


[Ernest Hamburger] 


ARONSON, ARNOLD (1911-1998), U.S. social activist. Ar- 
onson co-founded the pioneering Leadership Conference on 
Civil Rights (Lccr) and was a driving force behind the passage 
of the landmark civil rights legislation of the 1950s and 1960s. 
In addition to being president of the Lccr Education Fund 
until his death, he was also program director for the National 
Jewish Community Relations Council. His work was driven 
by the desire to further equality within the American social 
milieu and an aspiration to create bonds between peoples of 
differing ethnic backgrounds. Aronson fought for civil rights, 
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texts and their traditional exegesis would reject the ways of 
the pilpulists, whose daring originality would sometimes lead 
them astray from plain reason and truth (cf. Er. 90a). Scholars 
hotly debated the question as to whose merits for the dissemi- 
nation and advancement of Torah study were greater: sinai, 
i.e., he who faithfully preserved the established texts and tra- 
ditions, or oker harim, i.e., he who “uproots mountains” in his 
intellectual struggle for clarity and logical harmony (cf. Ber. 
64a). Nevertheless, it was generally agreed that pilpul was of 
vital necessity for establishing hermeneutical links between 
the Oral and the Written Torah, thus keeping tradition from 
error and oblivion (cf. Kid. 66b; BM 85b; Zev. 13a; Tem. 16a). 
It was also valued as a didactic method to sharpen the intel- 
lect of students (Avot 6:6; Ber. 33b; Er. 13a). Members of the 
high court (Sanhedrin) were required to be masters of pilpul 
(cf. Sanh. 17a). Babylonian scholars were especially noted for 
their subtle ways of pilpul and their acrimonious disputations, 
contrasting with the moderation of the Palestinian schools 
(cf. Pes. 34b; BM 85a). 

The talmudic pilpul was thus suited to meet three princi- 
pal needs. The first was to safeguard the unity of the Oral and 
Written Torah and to harmonize between the apparently dif- 
fering opinions of the sages. This was based on the religious 
principle that both parts of the Torah tradition flowed from 
one single divine revelation and that consequently what ap- 
peared to be contradictory, repetitive, or redundant appeared 
so only because of the intellectual limitations of the students. 
The second was to keep up the vitality and relevance of the 
Oral and Written Torah in its traditionally fixed form in the 
face of changing times and circumstances. Finally, it made 
Torah study a permanent challenge to the intellectual pow- 
ers of masters and students and kept it safe from routine and 
perfunctoriness. Pilpul enabled the gifted student to bring 
new elements into Torah study, and these were themselves 
considered part of the divine revelation (cf. Ned. 38a; Meg. 
19b; TJ, Pe’ah 2:6; 17a; for examples of talmudic pilpul see JE, 
vol. 10, p.40.). 

The Babylonian scholars of the geonic period continued 
to employ the methods of pilpul, though they were chiefly oc- 
cupied with arranging, editing, and explaining the text of the 
Talmud, as did the early school of Ashkenazi commentators 
up to Rashi’s generation. A new wave of pilpul rose in the to- 
safist schools of France and Germany, as well as in the Span- 
ish schools of the 13" and 14* centuries. The same methods 
as had previously been applied in the Talmud, now served to 
harmonize apparently differing talmudic passages and opin- 
ions. This new vogue gave rise to adverse criticism among 
the Ashkenazi Hasidim who deplored the over-cleverness of 
sharp-witted scholars who substituted originality for truth 
and preferred the study of tosafot to that of the Talmud itself 
(cf. Sefer Hasidim ed. by J. Wistinetzki (19247), nos. 648, 1049, 
1375, 1707, 1816, 1838). 

The close of the tosafist era in the 14 century was fol- 
lowed by a short period during which scholars occupied 
themselves chiefly with the study and recording of the tradi- 
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tional laws and customs (minhagim) that had accumulated 
until then. However, the intrinsic dynamics of Torah study 
called for new intellectual challenges to be put to the restlessly 
searching minds of scholars and students. The traditional 
modes of study and disputation had become exhausted, and 
scholars strove to devise new modes in which they could dis- 
tinguish themselves. In addition, yeshivah teachers became 
increasingly conscious of didactics and method in the educa- 
tion of rabbinical scholars. The prevailing spirit of humanism 
influenced scholars to seek intellectual independence while re- 
maining faithful to the traditional sources. Thus the 15" and 
16'" centuries witnessed an unprecedented intensification of 
casuistic disputation. A clear distinction began to be made be- 
tween lessons devoted to cursory study of the talmudic text 
and those given to intensive disputation. This was led by the 
head of the yeshivah and was of an essentially oral character, 
which accounts for the fact that very little of its content was 
recorded and preserved in manuscripts. 

Some idea of the new modes of pilpul, which consisted 
mainly in the application of logical models and of increas- 
ingly sharper divisions and differentiations (hillukim), may be 
gained from treatises on talmudic methodology such as the 
Darkhei ha-Talmud by Isaac *Canpanton. Several new modes 
became known by the names of communities whose yeshivot 
specialized in them, e.g., Nuremberg and Regensburg. These 
methods are characterized by a penetrating inquiry into the 
minutest details of halakhic discussion as recorded in the Tal- 
mud. Each and every sentence is shown to convey some novel 
meaning of its own and no redundancy whatsoever is allowed. 
A problem set by one of the sages is not an indication of any 
doubt or ignorance but an attempt to test the knowledge and 
intelligence of his colleagues and students. Since all the sages 
are supposed to possess knowledge and intelligence of iden- 
tical width and depth, the talmudic dialogue is shown to be 
an interplay of diverging attitudes and opinions rather than 
a series of questions and answers. Furthermore, the diver- 
gences are attributed to casuistic differentiations rather than 
to fundamental contradictions, and thus the basic unity and 
conformity of the spiritual world of the Talmud is preserved 
and safeguarded. 

In the sphere of didactics diverse pilpulistic methods 
were innovated by which to heighten the students’ powers of 
perception and imagination. Masters devised imaginary hal- 
akhic cases and problems and required their students to pass 
reasoned judgments. They also composed halakhic riddles, 
sometimes involving the most abstruse casuistry, which the 
students were required to solve. In the 16" and 17" centuries 
the ability to excel in pilpulistic disputation was the chief aim 
and mark of distinction of the yeshivah student. At a time 
when rabbinical learning had become widespread and rab- 
bis as well as lay leaders were rivals for communal leadership, 
accomplished masters in the art of pilpul outshone less bril- 
liant, if more conscientious, scholars and secured for them- 
selves a paramount social status. In the spiritual sphere pilpul 
was reinforced by certain kabbalistic trends that glorified the 
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contemplative, as against the pragmatic, attitude to study. The 
intuition of the scholars was seen as a form of divine inspira- 
tion. At the same time pilpul served a vital purpose in enabling 
rabbis to pass decisions on many new halakhic problems aris- 
ing from the changing economic and political situation. Nev- 
ertheless, outstanding rabbis, such as *Judah Loew b. Bezalel 
(the Maharal), Isaiah *Horowitz, Ephraim *Luntschitz, and Jair 
Hayyim *Bacharach, severely criticized the universal “craze” 
for pilpul and hillukim. They had been preceded as early as 
the 15" century by the anonymous treatise on ethics known 
as Orhot Zaddikim, which contained the first vigorous attack 
on the new ways of pilpul launched from within the circles of 
the Ashkenazi yeshivah. Though not opposed to pilpul as such, 
these rabbis resented the twisting of plain truth resulting out 
of the hairsplitting efforts of the most sharp-witted and argued 
that pilpul should serve the comprehension of the texts and not 
itself become an art. They also criticized the students’ passion 
for personal honor and aggrandizement and questioned their 
authority to decide on halakhic matters, since their preoccu- 
pation with pilpul made them wholly dependent, in matters of 
religious practice, on the new codes such as R. Joseph Caro’s 
Shulhan Arukh. Thus it is not surprising that the critics of 
pilpul often expressed concern about the publication of these 
codes. Criticism was much more lenient regarding the appli- 
cation of pilpul to the exposition of the Bible and homiletic 
literature, since this was considered irrelevant to a true under- 
standing of halakhah. Consequently, popular preachers used to 
strain their imagination by adducing the most complicated tal- 
mudic passages and controversies in order to throw new light 
on a story from the Bible or the Midrash. When toward the 
end of the 18 century the methods of pilpul seemed to have 
been exhausted, new ways of Torah study were opened by the 
school of the Gaon of Vilna, Elijah b. Solomon Zalman. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Orhot Zaddikim (Prague, 1581), ch. 27 (Shaar 
ha-Torah); J. Landau, Sefer ha-Hazon (appended to his Agur); Z. Mar- 
galiot, Hibburei Likkutim (Venice, 1715), preface; Alilot Devarim, in: 
Ozar Nehmad, 4 (1863), 177-214; A. Jellinek, in: Bikkurim, 1 (1864), 
1-26; 2 (1865), 1-19; M. Reines, in: Keneset Yisrael, 3 (1888), 137-72; J.L. 
Fishman, Ha-Noten be-Yam Derekh (1903); H. Ehrentreu, in: JJLG, 3 
(1905), 206-19; M. Tosfai, in: Ha-Shiloah, 19 (1908), 138-46, 248-58, 
329-35; Assaf, Mekorot; N.S. Grinspan, Pilpula shel Torah (1935); 
idem, Melekhet Mahashevet (1955); Urbach, Tosafot; H.H. Ben-Sasson, 
Hagut ve-Hanhagah (1959), index s.v., L. Jacobs, Studies in Talmudic 
Logic and Methodology (1961); A.F. Kleinberger, Ha-Mahashavah ha- 
Pedagogit shel ha-Maharal mi-Prag (1962); M. Breuer, in: Sefer ha-Zik- 
karon le... ha-Rav Y.Y. Weinberg (1969). 


[Mordechai Breuer] 


PILSEN (Czech Plzen), city in W. Bohemia, Czech Repub- 
lic; its Jewish community was one of the earliest in Bohemia. 
The first documentary record is a decree of 1338, signed by 
*Charles 1v, in which the city’s administrators were ordered, 
under penalty, to protect the Jews from molestation. In 1432 
the community bought a plot from the city to be used as a 
cemetery. It also had a synagogue. Many transactions between 
Jews and Christians appear on the city records of the 15"* cen- 
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tury. In 1504 Jews were expelled from Pilsen as a result of a 
*Host desecration charge, and the city was granted the privi- 
lege de non tolerandis Judaeis. From then until 1848 Jews lived 
in surrounding villages and did their business in the town. 
Jews from all of western Bohemia and Prague attended the 
Pilsen markets, which became very important in Jewish life. In 
1821-32 Jews were living without authorization in Pilsen, and 
in 1854 there were 249 Jews in the town. A Jewish cemetery 
was consecrated in 1856 and a synagogue in 1859. Anti-Jew- 
ish riots broke out in 1866. In 1870 the community numbered 
1,207. Jews were instrumental in the development of the city 
into an industrial center of worldwide repute. 

At the beginning of the 20" century the community was 
among the five largest and most affluent in Bohemia; a Moor- 
ish-style synagogue was erected in 1893. The community suf- 
fered from the conflicts between German liberal assimila- 
tionists, Czech Jews (see *Cecht-Zidt, Svaz) and Zionists. 
In 1892 the first *B’nai B'rith Lodge of Bohemia was founded 
there. From 1918 the community supported two rabbis, one 
preaching in Czech and the other in German. *Shehitah was 
forbidden in 1920 for “humanitarian” reasons. When the su- 
preme court declared this prohibition illegal in 1934, the at- 
tempt to reintroduce shehitah failed because of the higher 
price for kasher meat. In 1921 there were 3,117 Jews in Pilsen 
and in 1930 the community numbered 2,773 (2.4% of the to- 
tal population). In the fall of 1938 Pilsen became a refuge for 
many Jews from communities in the Sudeten area, occupied 
then by Germany, who were supported by funds previously 
designated for the building of an old-age home. 

After the German occupation (March 1939) there were 
persecutions and arrests of Jews, and the Jewish cemetery 
was desecrated. A plan to destroy the synagogue was given 
up only because it would have caused the destruction of an 
entire city block. In 1940 the rabbi Max Hoch and one of the 
community functionaries were murdered. In 1942 more than 
2,000 persons from all western Bohemia were concentrated 
in Pilsen and deported to the Nazi extermination camps. The 
synagogues ritual objects were transferred to the Central Jew- 
ish Museum in Prague. 

After World War 11 a community was reorganized in 
Pilsen, numbering 293 in 1948. A memorial for the 3,200 vic- 
tims of the Holocaust from Pilsen and western Bohemia was 
dedicated at the new cemetery in 1951. The newly established 
community, considerably reduced in numbers, was still active 
in 1970 using the old synagogue and maintaining both cem- 
eteries, and survived into the 21* century. It also administered 
the *Ceske Budejovice congregation. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Hoch, in: H. Gold (ed.), Die Juden und 
Judengemeinden Boehmens (1934), 479-88; Bondy-Dworsky, 1 (1906), 
NOS. 213, 222, 255, 256, 258, 287, 307, 321, 322, 336, 423; R. Iltis (ed.), Die 


aussaeen unter Traenen... (1959), 243-5. 
[Jan Herman] 


°PILSUDSKI, JOZEE (1867-1935), Polish statesman, first 
marshal of Poland. In the early years of his political life, Pil- 
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sudski came into contact with Jews, especially Jewish workers, 
and the pps (Polish Socialist Party) founded by him even pub- 
lished a periodical in Yiddish, Der Arbeter, between 1898 and 
1905. However, he was sharply critical of the *Bund, accusing 
it of “commercial and religious Jewish separation,” of favor- 
ing Russification, and of opposing the Polish independence 
movement. Since he was fiercely anti-Russian, he dissociated 
himself from the pro-Russian antisemite Roman *Dmowski. 
When Pilsudski, supported by the left, seized power in 1926, 
the Jews hoped for improved conditions, and indeed the prime 
minister, K. Bartel, proposed the abolition of several cultural, 
religious, and economic restrictions on the life of the Jews. 
However, these proposals came to nothing; on the contrary, 
by a law of Oct. 4, 1927 the government interfered in internal 
Jewish affairs and curtailed the autonomy of the Jewish com- 
munities. As a result of the pressure of the Np (*Endecja), in 
1931 further restrictions were placed on Jewish economic and 
social life. Now opposed to the left, Pilsudski formed a front 
with the land owners and did nothing to curb the antisemitic 
right wing. In 1934 the Pilsudski government signed a pact 
with Hitler's Germany, with tragic results for the Jewish com- 
munity in subsequent years. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Szwarc, Jozef Pilsudski (Yid., 1936); S. Segal, 
The New Poland and the Jews (1938), index; R.L. Bruell, Poland: Key 
to Europe (1939); 297-99, 301; Y. Gruenbaum, in: EG, 1 (1953), 100-13; 
Wielka Encyklopedia Powszechna, 8 (1966), 669-71; J. Rothschild, Pil- 
sudski’s Coup d’Etat (1966). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Kozlowski, 
Zarys Dziejow Polskiego Ruchu Robotniczego do 1948 roku (1980), in- 
dex; A. Ajnenkiel, Od “Rzadow Ludowych” do przewrotu majowego 
1918-1926 (1964), index; idem, Polska po prrzewrocie majowym (1980), 
index; A. Micewski, W cieniu Marszalka Pilsudskiego (1969), index. 


PINA, JACOB (Manuel) DE (1616-c. 1675), Marrano poet. 
Born in Lisbon, Pina arrived around 1660 in Amsterdam, 
where he openly proclaimed himself a Jew and took the name 
Jacob. 

The poems of his early Lisbon years were humorous 
in the main, for example the collection La mayor hazatia de 
Carlos v1 and Juguetes de la ninez y traversuras del ingenio 
(1656). His later verse included several elegies, one dedi- 
cated to the scholar Saul (Levi) *Morteira (d. 1660), another 
to the martyr Isaac de Almeyda *Bernal (d. 1655), and a 
third to the martyred Spanish nobleman Lope de Vera y 
*Alarcon (d. 1644). Pina wrote in both Spanish and Portu- 
guese. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Kayserling, Sephardim (Ger., 1859), 204; 
Kayserling, Bibl., 89. 


PINANSKI, ABRAHAM (1887-1949), U.S. lawyer and ju- 
rist. Pinanski, who was born in Boston, Mass., worked in 
the legal department of the Boston Elevated Street Railway 
Company (1910-12), and then practiced law privately from 
1912 to 1930, becoming active in the Democratic Party. Ap- 
pointed to the Massachusetts Superior Court in 1930, he in- 
stituted pretrial hearings to reduce case backlog and hasten 
court proceedings. 
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Pinanski, who was active in both Jewish and public af- 
fairs, was a member of the Sinking Fund Commission of 
Boston for five years; a trustee of the Boston Public Library; 
president of both the Hebrew Free Loan Society of Boston and 
the Jewish Child Welfare Association; and executive commit- 
tee member of both the Association of Jewish Philanthropies 
and Beth Israel Hospital. 


PINCAS, ISRAEL (Anton; 1935- ), Hebrew poet. Born in 
Sofia, Bulgaria, Pincas moved to his grandparents follow- 
ing the death of his father. After his arrival in Palestine in 
1944, he joined the Ben Shemen youth village and later served 
as an army reporter. He worked for a while as an editor 
for United Press and translator from various languages into 
Hebrew, and for many years ran two art galleries in Tel Aviv, 
acting also as adviser on contemporary art. His first collec- 
tion of poems, Arbaa-asar Shirim, was published in 1961, fol- 
lowed by further collections, including El kav ha-Masheveh 
(1975), Betokh ha-Bayit (1978), Geneologiyyah (1997), and 
Ba-Yam ha-Atik Shelanu (1999). A member of the so-called 
“Dor ha-Medinah” (“The Generation of the State”), Pincas fol- 
lowed an individualistic path, keeping away from the literary 
mainstream. While his early poetry focuses on Mediterranean 
culture, his later works pursue a dialogue with his European 
heritage. Indeed, at times it seems that Pincas, whose poetry 
is suffused with longings for other cultures, quoting from 
European literature and often deploying the patterns of clas- 
sical music, is more of a European poet writing in Hebrew 
than an Israeli one. And yet, in his seminal article “Harzaah 
al ha-Zeman” (“A Lecture on Time,’ 1991), he recalls early ex- 
periences, underscoring his local, Israeli identity. Pincas was 
awarded the Prime Minister’s Prize and, in 2005, the Israel 
Prize. Some of his poems have been translated into vari- 
ous languages, for instance Discours sur le temps: Choix de 
poemes (1997). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Yeshurun, in: Hadarim, 6 (1987), 141-150; 
A. Or, in: Haaretz (Oct. 30, 1992); M. Gluzman, in: Haaretz Sefarim 
(Aug. 16, 2000); N. Zach, in: Hed ha-Hinukh, 76:6-7 (2002), 45; A. 
Melamed, in: Yedioth Aharonoth (Apr. 14, 2005); R. Yagil, in: Maariv 
(Apr. 29, 2005); R. Weichert, in: Haaretz (July 1, 2005). 


[Anat Feinberg (24 ed.)] 


PINCHERLE, MARC (1888-1974), musicologist. Born in 
Constantine, Algeria, Pincherle edited the periodicals Le 
Monde Musical (1924-27) and Musique (1927-30) and was sec- 
retary of the Société Francaise de Musicologie (1932-35) and 
its president (1948-56). He made outstanding contributions to 
the study of baroque violin music on which he also lectured at 
the Ecole Normale de Musique. His writings include Les Vio- 
linistes Compositeurs et Virtuoses (1922); Corelli (1933); Anto- 
nio Vivaldi et la musique instrumentale (2 vols., 1948); Corelli 
et son temps (1954; Corelli, His Life, His Work, 1956); Vivaldi 
(1955; Eng. transl. 1957), with an important thematic index; 
and Histoire illustrée de la musique (1959). He also published 
editions of baroque music. 
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PINCHIK, PIERRE (Pinchas Segal; c. 1900-1971), *hazzan. 
Born in Zhivitov, Ukraine, the young Pinchik was sent to 
live with his grandfather in Podolia. His singing in the local 
yeshivah attracted the attention of one of his teachers who ar- 
ranged for Pinchik to be taught music and piano and to study 
voice at Rostov. He became hazzan in Leningrad and subse- 
quently made his way to the U.S., where his hazzanic talent 
was quickly recognized. His style was best expressed in his 
widely acclaimed performances and recordings of Raza de- 
Shabbat, which represent his successful attempt to evoke the 
mystical dimension of prayer. 


PINCUS, GREGORY GOODWIN (1903-1967), U.S. biolo- 
gist. Born in Woodbine, New Jersey, he pursued his interest in 
the genetics of physiological characteristics. In post-doctoral 
studies at Cambridge and the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute he began 
investigations of steroid control of reproductive cycles. After 
teaching appointments at Harvard, Cambridge, and Clark Uni- 
versity, he rounded the Worcester Foundation for Experimen- 
tal Biology in 1944 with H. Hoagland. As research director he 
pioneered development of the widely used oral contraceptive. 
Having discovered earlier that the hormone progesterone, pres- 
ent in increased amounts during pregnancy, prevented ovula- 
tion, Pincus tested some 200 progesterone-like compounds for 
their effectiveness as ovulation suppressors. In 1954 he and Dr. 
John Rock began clinical testing of the most promising of these. 
Their method proved to be virtually 100% effective in prevent- 
ing conception. Its widespread adoption in the ensuing decade 
had great medical and sociological consequences. 

Pincus was a member of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences (1939) and the National Academy of Sciences 
(1965). He wrote The Control of Fertility (1965), co-authored 
Steroid Dynamics (1966), and was editor of Recent Progress in 
Hormone Research, proceedings of the 1966 Laurentian Hor- 
mone Conference (vol. 23, 1967). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Current Biography Yearbook 1966 (1967), 
314-6; New York Times (Aug. 23, 1967), 45. 

[George H. Fried] 


PINCUS, LOUIS ARIEH (Louis Abraham; 1912-1973), 
Zionist leader. Born in South Africa, Pincus practiced law from 
1934 to 1948. He was chairman of the South African Zionist So- 
cialist Party and co-founder of Habonim in the country. He was 
also vice chairman of the Zionist Federation (1940-48). Pincus 
settled in Israel in 1948 and served as legal adviser and general 
secretary of the Ministry of Transportation until 1949. From 
then until 1956 he was the first managing director of *El Al. 
He practiced law in Israel from 1957 and was a member of the 
central bodies of *Mapai, the *Histadrut, and Ihud Olami from 
1956. In 1961 he was elected a member of the *Jewish Agency 
Executive, and its treasurer. On the death of Moshe *Sharett 
in 1965, Pincus became acting chairman and at the 27' Zionist 
Congress (1966) was elected chairman of the executive. He was 
chairman of the Board of Governors of Tel Aviv University. 


[Benjamin Jaffe] 
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PINCZOW (Pol. Pinczéw; Rus. Pinchov; Yid. Pinchev), town 
in Kielce province, S.E. Poland. During the 16'»-18* centuries 
Pinczow was a busy market town in Sandomierz province. The 
date of the foundation of the Jewish community is unknown, 
but the fact that it sent representatives to the *Councils of the 
Lands testifies to its significance in the 17 century. During 
the attacks led by the Polish hetman S. *Czarniecki (1656), 
the Jews of Pinczow suffered comparatively little since they 
took refuge with the local margrave, and were defended by 
his troops. The Pinczow district (galil) was included in the 
province of *Lesser Poland. One of the most interesting relics 
possessed by the community is the hand-written prayer book 
which was completed (according to an inscription) by a scribe 
named Elijah b. Samuel Gronenn in January 1614 (published 
by S. Dubnow in Voskhod, 14, no. 4 (1894), 149-50). Other 
records of later years mention martyrs who died as a result 
of blood libel accusations and during the massacres in the 
1640s and 1650s. In 1765 there were 2,862 Jews registered in 
the district, most of whom lived in the town itself; there were 
2,877 Jews (70% of the total population) in the town in 1856 
and 5,194 in 1897; in the latter years there were 13,716 Jews in 
the whole district. 


Holocaust Period 
At the outbreak of World War 11 there were about 3,500 Jews 
in Pinczow. In October 1942, 3,000 Jews were deported to 
*Treblinka death camp. During the deportation, hundreds of 
Jews fled into the surrounding forests. About 100 joined the 
two Jewish partisan units headed by Michal Majtek and Zal- 
man Fajnsztat. These units merged and operated in the vicin- 
ity until February 1944, when they incurred heavy losses near 
Pawlowice. After the war the Jewish community of Pinczow 
was not reconstituted. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sefer Zikkaron li-Kehillat Pinchev (1970); 
M. Balinski and T. Lipiriski, Starozytna Polska, 1 (1845); M. Bersohn, 
Dyplomataryusz dotycegcy zydow w dawnej Polsce (1910), S.V. L. 
Lewin, Judenverfolgungen im zweiten schwedisch-polnischen Kriege 
1655-59 (1901). 


PINE. One species of pine, the Aleppo pine Pinus halepensis, 
is indigenous to Israel. Other species of the same genus have 
been planted in the afforestation of modern Israel and as or- 
namental trees, among them the stone pine, Pinus pinea. The 
modern Hebrew name for the pine is oren, but this biblical 
name relates to a different species, the *bay tree. The Aleppo 
pine is one of the most beautiful forest trees of Israel. Only a 
few groves of it remain at the present day because it was felled 
for use as building material. Among the natural groves of this 
species is the Masrek (“comb”) at Bet Meir in the Judean hills, 
so called because its high trunks, conspicuous on the horizon, 
look like a comb. The Aleppo pine was adopted as the most 
important forest tree of Israel, tens of thousands of acres being 
planted with it, because of its rapid growth, beauty, and abun- 
dant shade, as well as for its ability to grow on rocky ground. It 
is the ez shemen (“oil tree”) of the Bible, as it is still called (in 
Aramaic) by the Jews of Kurdistan, and is so called because 
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of its high turpentine content. Isaiah (41:19) mentions this 
tree among those that will fructify the wilderness on the path 
of the redeemed. In the time of Nehemiah its branches were 
used for covering the *sukkah (Neh. 8:15). Ben Sira (50:10) 
compares the high priest to its tall evergreen flourishing top. 
In the Temple the cherubim and the doors were made from 
its wood (1 Kings 6:23, 32). The pseudo-Jonathan Targum here 
renders ez shemen as olive tree, but it is impossible to make 
doors from the hollow trunk of the latter (see *Olive). Fur- 
thermore, the olive is mentioned in Nehemiah (8:15) together 
with the ez shemen; they cannot therefore be identical. Nor 
can the ez shemen be identified with the Eleagnus angustifolia 
(which in modern Hebrew is called ez shemen) since it does 
not fit the descriptions of ez shemen in the Bible and Mishnah. 
Ez shemen is enumerated among the four species of “cedar” 
(erez), ie., conifers (RH 23a). In mishnaic times its boughs 
were used for kindling the beacons that announced the ap- 
pearance of the new moon (RH 2:3). They were also used as 
firewood for the altar (Tam. 2:3). The needle-like leaves of the 
pine contain fibers from which is produced “forest wool.” In 
the Mishnah this is called lekhesh, and it is mentioned among 
the fibers whose wick may not be used for the Sabbath lamp 
(Shab. 2:1, 20b; TJ, ibid. 4d). 

The stone pine, though not indigenous to Israel, is grown 
as an ornamental tree and for its edible and tasty nuts. These 
nuts are called iztrubalin in the Mishnah, which states that 
they may not be sold to idolators on their festivals (Av. Zar. 
1:5). They are liable to tithes (TJ, Malas. 1:2, 48d). In the view 
of *Saadiah Gaon the stone pine is the tirzah (jps ilex; A.V. 
cypress) of Isaiah 44:14, mentioned as being used both for 
making idols and for firewood. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 3 (1924), 40-47; J. Feliks, Olam 
ha-Zomeah ha-Mikra’i (1968”), 88-92. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fe- 


liks, Ha-Zome’ah, 31, 113. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


PINEDA, JUAN DE (d. 1486), Converso martyr, commander 
in the Order of Santiago, and the emissary of the head of the 
order, Juan Pacheco, to the papal court. Born into a poor 
Converso family in Cérdoba, in his youth, Pineda worked as 
a tailor and was known as Juan de Baena. Nothing is known 
of how he rose in Spanish society. In 1486 he was tried by the 
Inquisition on charges of having practiced Judaism. Among 
the accusations brought against him was that he had declared 
in 1464, when the Turks and Pope Pius 11 were at war, that the 
redemption of Israel would come through the Turks. He was 
burned at the stake on Aug. 16, 1486 in Toledo. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, 2 (1966), 347ff.; Baer, Urkun- 
den, 2 (1936), 468 ff. 


PINELES, HIRSCH MENDEL BEN SOLOMON (known 
as “Shalosh” from the last (Hebrew) letters of his name, 
Hirsch Mendel Pineles; 1806-1870), Galician scholar and 
writer. Pineles settled in Brody and joined the circle of young 
maskilim who gathered round Nachman *Krochmal. He per- 
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fected his German, and began to educate himself in philos- 
ophy, Greek, Latin, Arabic, and astronomy, specializing in 
mathematics and the calculation of the Jewish calendar. In 
1853 he moved to Odessa, and in 1855 to Galati in Romania, 
where he lived until his death. He was an active member of 
the *Alliance Israélite Universelle and involved in its program 
in Romania. 

Pineles began his literary career with a letter to Kroch- 
mal in 1836 published in Kerem Hemed (2 (1936), 108-113). He 
wrote the first critical article on Krochmal’s Moreh Nevukhei 
ha-Zeman (in: He-Halutz, 1 (1852), 123-4); and he published 
critical book reviews as well as numerous articles on a vari- 
ety of subjects in Kerem Hemed (2 (1936), 125-9, 168-71), in 
Ha-Maggid (8-11 (1864-67)), Yeshurun, and elsewhere. For 
about 30 years he engaged in a fierce controversy with HLS. 
*Slonimsky on the method of calculating the Jewish calendar 
(see Kerem Hemed, 8 (1854), 27-37, 85-109). 

Pineles is best known for his Darkah shel Torah (Vienna, 
1861), a critical examination in 178 sections of the Mishnah 
and its interpretation, followed by a treatise on the Hebrew 
calendar including tables. The stated aim of the work was to 
justify the Oral Law and substantiate the words of the scribes 
where they deviate from the literal text. Pineles defended the 
Mishnah both against the authors of the Talmud, who honored 
it but distorted its plain meaning, and against the detractors of 
the Talmud, who attempted to find defects in it and to devalue 
it. He also sought to explain a number of difficult passages in 
the Babylonian and Jerusalem Talmuds. His work is charac- 
terized by critical acumen and boldness. Believing that some 
explanations given by the later amoraim distorted the original 
Mishnah, he attempted to interpret a number of mishnayot in 
a new way. His deviations from the traditional explanations 
of the amoraim were attacked by traditionalists, one of them 
being his brother-in-law, Moses b. Joel Waldberg, a leading 
banker in Bucharest (Kakh hi Darkah shel Torah, pt. 1, Lem- 
berg, 1864; pt. 2, Jassy, 1868). Pineles, however, maintained that 
he had no heretical intent and himself attacked certain schol- 
ars for their extreme views - chiefly Abraham *Geiger for his 
Urschrift und Uebersetzung der Bibel in ihrer Abhaengigkeit 
von der innern Entwicklung des Judenthums (1857; a review of 
which is published at the end of Darkah shel Torah) and J.H. 
*Schorr - stressing his own attachment to tradition (Darkah 
shel Torah, no. 14, p. 19). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset, 286-8; Lachower, Sifrut, 
2 (1929), 191, 311; B. Wachstein, Die hebraeische Publizistik in Wien, 
1 (1930), 160-1; N.M. Gelber (ed.), Arim ve-Immahot be-Yisrael. 6 
(1955), 211; Kressel, Leksikon, 613-4. 

[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


PINELES, SAMUEL (1843-1928), early member of Hovevei 
Zion and the Zionist Movement in Romania. Born in Brody, 
Galicia, the son of Hirsch Mendel *Pineles, he moved with his 
family to Galati, Romania, in 1863. Early in his youth he began 
his activity in the Hibbat Zion movement, and submitted to 
the central board of the Alliance Israélite Universelle in Paris 
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periodical information and documents concerning Romanian 
Jewry. In 1881 he was elected to the board of the Romanian 
Association for the settlement of Erez Israel. He took part in 
the conference of the settlement societies held in Focsani in 
January 1882 and was elected chairman of the central board, 
situated in Galati. Pineles did much for the Romanian immi- 
grants and their two settlements in Palestine, Rosh Pinnah 
and Zamarin (later known as Zikhron Yaakov). As chairman 
of the central board, he mobilized resources from Baron Ed- 
mond de *Rothschild for the purpose of purchasing lands in 
the Golan to be settled by Romanian Jews. He participated in 
all of the first ten congresses and was a member of the Zionist 
General Council. He was one of the founders of the *Jewish 
Colonial Trust. In 1909 he gave the *Jewish National Fund 
30,000 francs, which he had received from Rothschild for the 
lands in the Golan acquired by Romanian members of Hibbat 
Zion. In 1920 he took part in the Committee for Jewish refu- 
gees who went to Galati after the pogroms in Ukraine. In 1965 
his remains were reinterred in Jerusalem. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Klausner, Hibbat Ziyyon be-Rumanyah 
(1958), index; L. Jaffe (ed.), Sefer ha-Congress (19507), 348-9. 


[Israel Klausner] 


PINES, MEYER ISSER (1881 or 1882-1942?), leader of the 
Territorialist movement in his youth, Yiddish writer, and 
journalist. Born in Mogilev, Russia, Pines grew up in Rozinay, 
Grodno district. He received his doctorate for his dissertation, 
Histoire de la littérature judéo-allemande (Paris, 1911), which 
was translated into Yiddish (Warsaw, 1911), Russian, and Ger- 
man. Israel *Zinberg and Ber *Borochov stamped the work 
as dilettantish, a judgment held also by later scholars. Pines is 
presumed to have died in a Russian deportation camp some- 
time after 1942. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 7 (1968), 149-51. 


[Leonard Prager] 


PINES, NOAH (1871-1939), Hebrew educator and writer. 
Born in Shklov, Russia, he studied at the yeshivah of Volo- 
zhin. At an early age, he became a teacher and established a 
modern heder in Lublin at the beginning of the century. Af- 
ter completing his pedagogic studies in German and Swiss 
universities, he immigrated to Palestine (1919), taught in the 
Levinsky Teachers’ Seminary of Tel Aviv, and served as its 
principal from 1923 until his death. 

He published study manuals, articles, and essays on edu- 
cational problems. His book Ha-Zamir (1903), children’s po- 
ems for reading and singing, was an important innovation. A 
volume of his poems Zilzelei Erev (1940) and a pedagogic work, 
Ketavim Pedagogiyyim (1941), were published posthumously. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 619-20. 


[Getzel Kressel] 


PINES, SHLOMO (Solomon; 1908-1990), historian of phi- 
losophy and science. Born in Paris, Pines taught at the Insti- 
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tut d’Histoire des Sciences et des Techniques de l'Université 
de Paris from 1937 to 1939. He settled in Erez Israel in 1940. 
From 1948 to 1952 he served in the Middle East division of the 
Israel Ministry for Foreign Affairs. In 1952 he began teaching 
at the Hebrew University and in 1961 Pines became profes- 
sor of general and Jewish philosophy. He was a fellow of the 
Israel Academy of Sciences and Humanities, and in 1968 re- 
ceived the Israel Prize. He served as coeditor of the Corpus 
Commentariorum Averrois in Aristotelem of the Medieval 
Academy of America. The 20" volume of the philosophic 
journal Iyyun (1969) was dedicated to him on the occasion 
of his 60 birthday. 

Pines wrote in the fields of Islamic philosophy and sci- 
ence, the Greek antecedents of Islamic philosophy and science, 
and Jewish philosophy. In his first book, Beitraege zur islami- 
schen Atomenlehre (1936), he analyzed the atomic theories of 
the Muslim theologians. He wrote several detailed analyses of 
the thought of Abu al Barakat ben Ali al-Baghdadi *Hibat Al- 
lah, a hitherto barely known critic of Islamic Aristotelianism. 
In the field of Jewish philosophy he published a new English 
translation of Maimonides’ Guide of the Perplexed (1963) with 
an introduction tracing Maimonides’ philosophic sources. In 
his Scholasticism after Thomas Aquinas and the Teachings of 
Hasdai Crescas and his Predecessors (1967) he proposed the 
thesis that late medieval Jewish philosophers, such as *Levi 
b. Gershom, *Jedaiah b. Abraham Bedersi (ha-Penini), and 
Hasdai *Crescas, were familiar with the philosophic and sci- 
entific doctrines of the late medieval Christian scholastics. In 
“Spinoza’s Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, Maimonides, and 
Kant” (in: Scripta Hierosolymitana, 20 (1968), 3-54) he dis- 
cusses the interrelation of Maimonides and Spinoza. He also 
published A New Fragment of Xenocrates (1961). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: For further information on his writings be- 
tween 1957 and 1968 see Reshimat ha-Pirsumim ha-Madda’iyyim shel 
Havrei ha-Makhon le-Maddaei ha-Yahadut (1969), 82-84. 


[Yehuda Landau / Arthur Hyman] 


PINES, YEHIEL MICHAEL (“Michal”; 1843-1913), writer, 
early exponent of religious Zionism, and yishuv leader. Born 
in Ruzhany, Belorussia, into a family of prosperous merchants 
and Torah scholars, Pines was influenced in his youth by Mor- 
decai Gimpel *Jaffe, an early leader of *Hovevei Zion, who 
headed a yeshivah maintained by Pines’ family. He studied 
both traditional subjects and foreign languages and science, 
and the fusion of the two spheres of knowledge led to a roman- 
tic-religious outlook. Pines believed that Jewish life should be 
reformed, but he was opposed to deliberate, religious reforms 
that would undermine the foundations of tradition and in- 
crease assimilation. He thought that a reformed way of life 
would inevitably bring about certain changes of halakhah 
without affecting the sanctity of the Jewish religion. During 
the 1860s Pines developed these ideas in his controversy with 
MLL. *Lilienblum, *J.L. Gordon, and others, mainly through 
his articles in *Ha-Karmel, *Ha-Meliz, and *Ha-Levanon. The 
articles were collected in his book, Yaldei Ruhi (“Children of 
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My Spirit,’ 2 vols., 1872), and his ideas were later expanded 
by *Ahad Ha-Am, who restyled them in his own clear, pol- 
ished language. 

In 1877, while he was living at his father-in-law’s home 
in Mogilev, Pines was asked by the Moses Montefiore Testi- 
monial Fund in London to serve as its representative in Erez 
Israel. He accepted eagerly, reached Jaffa a year later, and 
settled in Jerusalem (1878) at the home of his relative, Yosef 
*Rivlin, the secretary of the Va'ad Kelali (General Committee 
of the *halukkah), thus arousing the enmity of Rivlin’s many 
opponents in Jerusalem (Hasidim and maskilim, Sephardim, 
and religious extremists; the latter, supporters of Rabbi Y.L. 
*Diskin persecuted Pines and proclaimed him “excommu- 
nicated”). 

On behalf of his London sponsors, Pines conducted in- 
vestigations into the spiritual, cultural, and particularly the 
economic problems of the yishuv, proposing the founding of an 
agricultural settlement, the building of houses and new quar- 
ters, and the establishment of artisan and industrial projects. 
The Montefiore Fund concentrated on granting aid for the con- 
struction of houses and Jerusalem was thus expanded through 
the building of several new quarters. Pines’ letters to the Fund 
trustees appear in volumes 2 and 3 of Mivhar Kitvei Y.M. Pines 
(“Selected Writings of Y.M. Pines”) and in his Binyan ha-Arez 
(“Building of the Land”), volumes 1 and 2 (1934). 

Pines tried to set up artisan and industrial projects with 
the help of Montefiore Fund loans, and with his own money 
as well, but they proved a failure and brought about his dis- 
missal in 1885. (His son-in-law, David Yellin, was appointed 
to the same post in 1901.) In 1882 Pines became friendly with 
Eliezer *Ben- Yehuda who had just arrived in Erez Israel, and 
together they established the Tehiyyat Israel (“Israel Renais- 
sance”) Society, whose aim was, inter alia, to introduce He- 
brew as a spoken language. When the first members of *Bilu 
arrived at the end of the same year, Pines became their patron 
and established the Shivat he-Harash ve-ha-Masger (“Return 
of the Craftsmen and the Smiths”) Society for them in Jeru- 
salem. With Hovevei Zion funds he bought for them the lands 
for the settlement of *Gederah in 1884 and was the settlement’s 
patron for several years. In 1885 K.Z. *Wissotzky appointed 
him a member of the executive committee of Hovevei Zion 
in Palestine. For several months in 1886 he edited Ha-Zevi, 
Ben-Yehuda’s newspaper, while the latter was abroad, but the 
friendship between the two was affected by the outbreak of 
the violent controversy regarding the Sabbatical Year (shem- 
ittah), which fell in 1888/89. Although Pines’ conservative at- 
titude to this question aroused opposition in Hovevei Zion 
circles, he was elected in 1890 to the organization's executive 
committee in Jaffa, headed by Vladimir *Tiomkin. At about 
the same time Pines joined the *Benei Moshe Society, but its 
leader Ahad Ha-Am, who wanted to prevent discussions of 
religious problems in the Society, advocated his departure 
from that group. In 1892, after a crisis in the activities of the 
executive committee of Hovevei Zion, Pines was dismissed 
and thereafter affiliated himself with the old yishuv, even 
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becoming one of its main spokesmen. His views on nation 
and religion, which he then developed in his articles in *Ha- 
Havazzelet and in special pamphlets, were shortly afterward 
adopted by the *Mizrachi Party. In 1893 he became a trustee 
of the Ashkenazi community’s charitable institutions in Jeru- 
salem, and the librarian and a teacher of Talmud in the He- 
brew Teachers’ college. 

Pines was foremost a thinker, writer, and craftsman of 
Hebrew language and style. He displayed outstanding knowl- 
edge of biblical style and language (into which he translated 
various scientific books) and greatly influenced his brother- 
in-law and pupil, Zeev *Jawitz, who in turn influenced H.N. 
*Bialik. Pines was conversant with mishnaic style (see his 
Mishnat Erez Yisrael), the medieval style rhyming prose, and 
the conglomerate style that he employed in his articles and his 
many letters to employers and to people who approached him 
with queries regarding settlement in Erez Israel. Yaldei Ruhi 
and some of his letters and articles appeared in the three vol- 
umes of Kitvei Y.M. Pines (“Writings of Y.M. Pines,” 1934-39), 
edited by his sons-in-law, David Yellin and Yosef *Meyuhas. 
His selected writings, Mivhar Kitvei Pines, appeared in 1946, 
edited and with a preface by G. Kressel. Kefar Pines, a moshav 
in the Sharon Plain, is named for him. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Sokolow, Hibbath Zion (Eng., 1935), in- 
dex; A. Boehm, Die zionistische Bewegung (1935), index; G. Ra- 
phael, Rabbi Yehiel Mikhael Pines (1954); M. Michaeli, Rabbi Yehiel 
Mikhal Pines (1928); A. Druyanow (ed.), Ketavim le-Toledot Hibbat 
Ziyyon ve-Yishuv Erez Yisrael, 1 (1919), index; 3 (1932), index; H.N. 
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[Galia Yardeni-Agmon] 


PINHEIRO, MOSES (17'' century), Shabbatean, born in 
*Izmir. A contemporary of *Shabbetai Zevi, Pinheiro studied 
talmudic and kabbalistic literature with him in their youth 
(1640-50). There is no indication that he supported Shab- 
betai Zevi’s messianic claims in 1648. About 1650 he left Izmir 
and settled in *Leghorn, where he became a highly respected 
scholar. When the news of the Shabbatean awakening reached 
Italy, he became at once one of its most ardent spokesmen, 
continuing to believe that Shabbetai Zevi was Messiah long 
after his *apostasy. As delegate of the Leghorn community, 
he went to see Shabbetai Zevi in the summer of 1666, at the 
height of the excitement, but arrived in Izmir after the apos- 
tasy. There he received communications from both Shabbetai 
Zevi and *Nathan of Gaza which strengthened his faith. In 
March 1667 he returned to Italy with a delegation from three 
other communities. Nathan stayed at his house on his visit to 
Italy in 1668. Pinheiro, who was the center of the Shabbatean 
group in Leghorn, maintained a correspondence with Shab- 
betai Zevi over the years and also took an interest in Abra- 
ham *Cardozo. As shown by Abraham *Rovigo’s notebook on 
Shabbatean matters (Ben-Zvi Institute, Ms. 2265), he was still 
considered a “believer” about 1690. When and whether he fi- 
nally gave up his belief is unknown. 
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His daughter was the mother of the well-known kabbalist 
and Rabbi Joseph *Ergas, who kept silent about his grandfa- 
ther’s Shabbatean connections. Rabbi *Malachi ha-Kohen of 
Leghorn, Ergas’ pupil, though an outspoken foe of the Shab- 
batean movement, praised Pinheiro highly for his piety and 
ascetic life in his foreword to Ergas’ responsa, Divrei Yosef 
(1742). Several of Pinheiro’s recollections on Shabbetai Zevi 
have been preserved. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Scholem, Shabbetai Zevi, index; J. Saspor- 
tas, Zizat Novel Zevi (1954), index; I. Tishby, in: Zion, 22 (1957), 31-333 
idem, in: Sefunot, 3-4 (1960), 93, 107; Freimann, Inyenei Shabbetai 


Zevi (1912), 45, 95. 
[Gershom Scholem] 


PINKAS (0/735), record book of Jewish autonomous units, 
used mainly in the Middle Ages. The pinkas contained min- 
utes of meetings, bylaws, lists of officers elected at the annual 
meetings, records of disciplinary actions against recalcitrant 
members, of tax assessments and fines, of trials, of unusual 
historical events, and an endless variety of other entries re- 
flecting the life of the local community. Each community and 
each *hevrah, including artisan guilds, had its own pinkas, 
as did the *Councils of the Lands in Poland, Lithuania, and 
Moravia. Pinkasim of local communities and those of the 
Councils have been published. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baron, Community, 2 (1942), 113, index s.v. 
Minute books; I. Levitats, Jewish Community in Russia, 1772-1844 
(1943), index s.v. Minute book; A. Rechtman, Yidishe Etnografye un 


Folklor (1958), 193-240. 
[Isaac Levitats] 


PINKAS, DAVID ZVI (1895-1952), Mizrachi leader and 
Israel politician. Pinkas was born in Sopron, Hungary, into a 
religious Zionist family, which settled in Vienna when he was 
a child. He became active in the Mizrachi movement and rep- 
resented it as a delegate at the 13" Zionist Congress. In 1925 
Pinkas settled in Palestine, became the manager of the Miz- 
rachi bank, and, in 1932, was elected to the Tel Aviv munici- 
pal council, heading its Education Department from 1935. He 
was also a Mizrachi representative to the Asefat ha-Nivharim 
and the Vaad Le’ummi, becoming treasurer and director of 
its department of Religious Communities and the Rabbinate. 
After the establishment of the State of Israel, he was elected 
to the First Knesset on behalf of the United Religious Front, 
and after the elections to the Second Knesset, in October 1951, 
he was appointed minister of transportation. In this capac- 
ity he regulated the austerity measures for fuel consumption 
and stipulated that all vehicles should not be driven two days 
a week, and that one of these days should be Saturday (the 
Sabbath). This regulation aroused sharp protest from extreme 
circles opposing “religious coercion.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tidhar, 2 (1947), 855-6. 
PINKEL, BENJAMIN (1909-1992), U.S. aeronautical engi- 


neer. Pinkel was born in Gloversville, N.y., and graduated in 
electrical engineering from the University of Pennsylvania 
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(1930). He joined the National Advisory Council for Aeronau- 
tics where he was head of the engine analysis section (1938-42), 
the fuel and thermodynamic division (1945-50), and the mate- 
rials and thermodynamic research division (1950-56). He was 
associate head of the aero-astronautics department of Rand 
Corporation from 1956. Pinkel was an early supporter of the 
superiority of jet propulsion and the gas turbine engine in air- 
craft design and a pioneer in rocket propulsion technology. 
Later in life he was interested in the philosophy of the mind 
in the light of scientific advances. 

[Michael Denman (2"¢ ed.)] 


PINNER, ADOLEF (1842-1909), German organic chemist. 
Born in Wronke, then Germany, he studied for the rabbin- 
ate, but changed to chemistry. He was a professor at Berlin 
University from 1878 and also taught at Tieraertzliche Hoch- 
schule. He was director of the Patent Office of Ministry of 
Commerce (1885-1907). Pinner published extensively on or- 
ganic chemistry topics, particularly alkaloids. His Repetito- 
rium der organischen, beziehungsweise anorganischen Chemie 
(2 vols., 1872-73) was a standard textbook for many years. He 
also wrote Die Imidoaether (1892). 


PINNER, EPHRAIM MOSES BEN ALEXANDER SUSS- 
KIND (c. 1800-1880), talmudist. Born in Pinne (district of 
Poznan), Pinner studied Talmud under Rabbi *Jacob of Lissa. 
In 1831 he compiled an abbreviated form of the Talmud, Kizzur 
Talmud Yerushalmi ve-Talmud Bavli. Pinner is best known 
for his ambitious scheme to translate into German the whole 
of the Talmud; he enlisted the moral support of some prom- 
inent rabbis, including Rabbi Moses *Sofer (Schreiber) of 
Pressburg, who eventually withdrew his name. It appears that 
Pinner maintained that Rabbi Nathan Marcus *Adler of Ha- 
nover (later of London) had undertaken to translate the dif- 
ficult tractates Eruvin and Yevamot under this scheme, but 
Adler denied the existence of such an arrangement. In 1842 
Berakhot was published in Hebrew with German translation. 
Czar Nicholas 1 lent his name to the project, together with 
other notables. The volume was dedicated to the czar, who 
had shown an unusual interest in the translation of the Tal- 
mud before Pinner’s venture — and not with the best of inten- 
tions. No further volume appeared. Samuel David Luzzatto 
criticized the work somewhat adversely in Kerem Hemed (2 
(1836), 174-82). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Sofer (ed.), Iggerot Soferim (1928), pt. 2, 


73-78; R.N.N. Rabinowitz, Maamar al Hadpasat ha-Talmud, ed. by 


A.M. Habermann (1952), 246-8. 
[Alexander Tobias] 


PINNER, FELIX (1880-1942), German economist and jour- 
nalist. Born in Birnbaum (Posen), he engaged initially in eco- 
nomic and journalistic activities which also included a strong 
interest in the colonization of Palestine by German Zionists. 
In 1924 he became editor of the financial section of the Ber- 
liner Tageblatt, one of Germany’s leading liberal dailies. He 
left Germany for the U.S. soon after Hitler's rise to power, but 
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failed to integrate in his new surroundings. He took his own 
life, and that of his wife, in New York during a period of men- 
tal depression due to financial difficulties. 

His principal publications are Emil Rathenau und das 
elektrische Zeitalter (1918); Deutsche Wirtschaftsfuehrer (1925, 
published under the pseudonym Frank Fassland); Das Neue 
Palaestina (1926); Tannerhuette; der Roman einer Sozialisie- 
rung (1928); and Die grossen Weltkrisen... (1937). 


[Joachim O. Ronall] 


PINNER, MORITZ (1828-c. 1909), U.S. antislavery activ- 
ist in the Civil War period. Pinner was born in Prussia. He 
was one of a handful of immigrant Jews who played a signifi- 
cant local role in the founding of the Republican Party and in 
the propaganda efforts against slavery which helped to bring 
on the Civil War. He participated in abolitionist activities in 
Missouri as early as 1856, served as editor of Republican anti- 
slavery papers in St. Louis and Kansas City, and was a member 
of state and national Republican conventions in 1860. Said to 
have been offered a diplomatic post by Lincoln, Pinner pre- 
ferred military service, although the reports of his commis- 
sioned service are confused. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kohler, in: AJHSP, 5 (1897), 152-3; Markens, 


ibid., 17, (1909), 139-41. 
[Bertram Wallace Korn] 


PINS, JACOB (1917-2005), Israeli printmaker, born at Hox- 
ter, Germany. Pins immigrated to Palestine in 1936 and spent 
five years working on the land before he took up art and stud- 
ied under the great woodcut artist Jakob Steinhardt. His stark, 
dramatic woodcuts often convey an atmosphere of war. In 
style they show the influence of the Japanese color print. Bold 
and simple in black and white with few or no halftones, they 
nevertheless express a sense of volume and a third dimension. 
One of his favorite subjects was the city of Jerusalem. He was 
also a major collector of Japanese artwork. 


PINSK, capital of Pinsk district, Belarus. The Jewish commu- 
nity there was established before 1506 by some 12 to 15 fami- 
lies (about 60-75 persons) from *Brest-Litovsk who settled 
in Pinsk instead of returning to Lithuania after the Jews were 
granted permission to return. Pinsk was then a Russian-Or- 
thodox town and capital of a semi-independent principality. 
In 1506 Prince Feodor Yaroslavski granted the settlers the same 
rights enjoyed by the Jews of Lithuania, and the status of a 
community. The separate existence of the principality came to 
an end in 1521 and Pinsk was incorporated into Lithuania. 
By 1566 the community consisted of about 55 families 
(approximately 275 persons; c. 7% of the total population). It 
numbered over 1,000 (c. 20% of the total) in 1648, and about 
2,000 at the beginning of the 18» century, when they consti- 
tuted the large majority of the town and controlled most of its 
life, there having been a severe decline in the Christian popu- 
lation during the second half of the 17" century. Subsequently 
the Jewish population numbered 13,681 in 1871 (77.7%); 21,819 
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in 1896 (77.3%); 28,063 in 1914 (72.5%); 17,513 in 1921 (74.6%); 
and 20,200 in 1939. Pinsk thus remained a “Jewish town” un- 
til the Holocaust. 

Until 1648 the Jews of Pinsk were guaranteed the legal 
status of citizens, complete protection of their persons and 
property, freedom to engage in commerce, moneylending, 
and crafts, and the right to organize their internal life accord- 
ing to the precepts of their religion. The favorable geographi- 
cal position of the region of Pinsk on the junctions of roads 
and waterways, and colonizing activity there during the 16 
century, encouraged its development. Jews engaged in varied 
activities including the ownership (later lease) of estates, the 
lease of taxes and customs duties, commerce, moneylend- 
ing, and crafts. The community leaders, descendants of the 
founding nucleus, mainly dealt in business connected with 
estates and engaged in moneylending. Later they entered the 
wholesale trade also, as well as the leasing of tax collection 
and customs duties. In the middle of the 16" century, Pinsk 
Jews took up the then thriving export of grain and forest prod- 
ucts. In the 1560s Nahum Pesahovich was outstanding for the 
scope and variety of his business activities. As in the rest of 
the region, the Pinsk Jews benefited from the support of the 
Catholic nobles against the Russian-Orthodox Belorussian 
townsmen. In these circumstances the status granted to the 
Pinsk municipality under the *Magdeburg Law in 1581 did not 
greatly hamper the Jews though it contained several restric- 
tions on their trade. 

The leasing and subleasing of estates by Jews resulted 
in an increasing periphery of Jewish inhabitants who settled 
in villages and new townlets established around Pinsk which 
came under its jurisdiction within the structure of the *Coun- 
cils of the Lands. The community consolidated and developed. 
As one of the three original leading communities of the Lithu- 
anian Council, Pinsk played a prominent role in the shaping 
of the council's policy and activity. 

The period between 1648 and 1667 was one of wars and 
misfortunes. At the time of the *Chmielnicki massacres, Pinsk 
was taken on Oct. 26, 1648. Scores of Jews there were mur- 
dered in the town and on the roads, though most of them 
managed to escape in good time and were thus saved. A 
number of those who had remained in the town became con- 
verted to Christianity, but later returned to Judaism. Before 
the capture of Pinsk by the Russians during the Polish-Rus- 
sian War (1654-67), all the Jews fled, in general managing to 
save much of their property. In 1660 the community suffered 
again from the depredations of the Muscovite armies and the 
Cossacks: some Jews were murdered, and property was lost. 
In this period of troubles, the Pinsk community showed the 
resilience and vital forces inherent in Jewish society and com- 
munity leadership. When the numbers of the Christian towns- 
men were reduced they retreated to the suburbs and villages, 
where many of them turned to agriculture, whereas the Jews 
of Pinsk timed and organized their escape (in 1648 and 1655) 
with relative success and took measures to preserve at least 
part of their property. With peace they rapidly resumed their 
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activities in the town, taking up new livelihoods if their former 
ones were no longer viable. The community leadership ener- 
getically restored community life, helped the refugees, aided 
in the ransoming of prisoners, and renewed the educational 
network and Torah study. 

From 1667 until the beginning of the 18 century, the 
economic situation took a turn for the worse. Large-scale leas- 
ing disappeared, numerous Jews became impoverished and 
were compelled to seek new occupations, and many Jews of 
Pinsk turned to dealing in alcoholic beverages, most of them 
as retailers in the town and villages. Jewish trade diminished 
in scale and in part converted to retail trade; credit became 
difficult and many had to borrow from noblemen. Even the 
community administration itself had to borrow from them 
and from church officials, and gradually sank under a load of 
debt. However, the number of Jews in Pinsk increased, and the 
proliferation of small Jewish settlements around Pinsk pro- 
ceeded. The same social circles which had led the community 
before 1648 continued to do so until the close of the century. 
In these difficult times there were many scholars in Pinsk, and 
renowned rabbis held office. These include Naphtali Gunz- 
burg (officiated from 1664), Israel b. Samuel of Tarnopol (from 
1667), Joel b. Isaac Eisik Heilperin (1691), and Isaac b. Jonah 
Teomim Fraenkel (1693-1703). The rabbi and Maggid Judah 
Leib *Pukhovitser, who lived in Pinsk during the last third of 
the 17" century, exerted considerable influence. 

The tense situation in Poland-Lithuania during the first 
quarter of the 18> century, the continuing economic crisis, 
and the burden of taxation and debts, gave rise to internal 
tensions within the community and to a conflict of interests 
between the community of Pinsk and its subordinate commu- 
nities, whose numbers continued to increase during the 18 
century. In 1719, controversies broke out between the council 
of the communities of the province of *Volhynia and the com- 
munity of Pinsk over the jurisdiction of several village com- 
munities of northern Volhynia. With the official abolition of 
the Council of the Lands in 1764, almost all the subordinate 
communities rejected Pinsk’s authority, and after a prolonged 
struggle the weakened central community lost control. 

*Hasidism spread to Pinsk and *Karlin during the 1760s. 
Aaron b. Jacob of Karlin made Karlin a center of Hasidism 
equal in importance to *Mezhirech. Until the early 1780s, 
Hasidism was the predominating influence in Pinsk and Kar- 
lin. The community leadership adopted a neutral position to- 
ward Hasidism. However, under severe pressure by the com- 
munity leadership of Vilna and *Elijah b. Solomon Zalman, 
the Gaon of Vilna, the leadership of Pinsk associated itself 
with the ban against the Hasidim at the fair of *Zelva in 1781. 
*Levi Isaac b. Meir of Berdichev was dismissed from his po- 
sition as rabbi of Pinsk in 1785, but he had apparently already 
completed his official ten-year term of office. At the same 
time Solomon of Karlin also left Karlin for *Vladimir-Volyn- 
ski (Ludmir). In 1785 *Avigdor b. Joseph Hayyim, an avowed 
opponent of Hasidism, was elected rabbi of Pinsk and district. 
However, he did not succeed in imposing his authority on the 
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community, and the hasidic villages in the vicinity, so that the 
Hasidim regained their strength. 


Under Russian Rule 

In 1793 Pinsk was incorporated into Russia and became a 
district capital in the province of Minsk. The Hasidim then 
gained control of the community administration and dis- 
missed R. Avigdor from his position. Under Russian rule the 
Jews of Pinsk and Karlin were granted equal rights with the 
townsmen, and a small number of Jews belonged to the mer- 
chant sector. At the beginning of Russian rule the economic 
activity of the Jews was reduced and their situation apparently 
became precarious. A change for the better began in the 1820s. 
From then on Pinsk played an important role as a center for 
the *salt trade of Lithuania and in the exploitation of forest 
resources for timber export. Prominent in the economic life 
and community leadership of Pinsk-Karlin at that time was 
Saul b. Moses Levin of Karlin (1775-1834), an avowed oppo- 
nent of the Hasidim. During the 19" century the wealthiest 
merchants settled in Karlin, which gradually became a strong- 
hold of the Mitnaggedim. 

The economic improvement in Pinsk continued during 
the 1830s, helped along by the government’s economic policy 
which, among other measures, paved the way for the develop- 
ment of industry and the agricultural output of the Ukraine, 
and created opportunities for export of its agricultural sur- 
pluses. Pinsk became a transit center for trade between south- 
western Russia and the Baltic ports. Members of the Levin and 
*Luria families held a prominent place in this commerce. The 
Jewish merchant class was broadened, its capital increased, 
and a stratum of white-collar workers and agents from Pinsk 
in the service of its wealthy merchants became active through- 
out the Ukraine. This prosperity in Pinsk lasted until the 1870s. 
Much of the capital accumulated by the merchants of Pinsk 
was invested in the markets of the Ukraine. During the 1850s 
a number of Pinsk merchants put into service steamships 
for the transportation of goods and passengers. In the 1860s 
Moses Luria established a steam-powered oil press and mill. 
However, after the construction in the 1860s of the Kiev-Brest- 
Litovsk railroad, a severe crisis struck the city. 

During the 1860s there were between 750 and 950 Jewish 
craftsmen in Pinsk. The philanthropist Gad Asher provided 
training for orphans and children of the poor in crafts, and 
the large number of Jewish artisans at this time was a feature 
of the city. In 1855 a Jewish agricultural settlement was estab- 
lished in the village of Ivanichi near Pinsk. 

At the close of the 19" century members of the Luria 
family established nail and plywood factories. A match fac- 
tory was established in 1892. Jewish workers were employed in 
the factories and a Jewish proletariat formed. Of the 54 indus- 
trial enterprises in Pinsk in 1914, 49 were owned by Jews. In- 
dustrialization was accompanied by an economic recovery in 
both commerce and crafts, in which Jews also predominated. 
Stirrings of the *Haskalah movement appeared in Pinsk with 
the beginning of the economic prosperity of the 1830s, and its 
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civil liberties, immigration reform, and church-state separa- 
tion. He was also committed to Soviet-Jewish immigration and 
support for Israel. He was a significant force in what became 
known as the “golden age” of *black-Jewish relations and one 
of its most creative figures. 

Additionally, Aronson was a founding father of a num- 
ber of other civil rights organizations including the National 
Urban Coalition, the National Committee Against Discrimi- 
nation in Housing, and the National Association of Human 
Rights Workers. In January 1998, President William J. Clin- 
ton awarded Aronson the Presidential Medal of Freedom for 
his lifelong service. 

His son BERNARD WILLIAM (1946-— ) was also a ma- 
jor public figure, serving as U.S. assistant secretary of state 
(1989-93). Bernard Aronson graduated from the University of 
Chicago with a B.A. in 1967 and later served in the U.S. Army 
Reserves. From 1973 through 1977, Aronson worked for the 
United Mine Workers, and in 1977 he became a special as- 
sistant and speechwriter for Vice President Walter Mondale. 
Subsequently, starting in 1982, he directed the Democratic 
National Strategy Council for two years until deciding to 
strike out on his own by starting a consulting firm, the Pol- 
icy Project. 

In 1989, Republican President George H.W. Bush ap- 
pointed Aronson assistant secretary of state for inter-Ameri- 
can affairs to replace the controversial Elliot ‘Abrams. Aronson 
(a Democrat) was chosen for the position in part to soften lin- 
gering Democratic Party criticism and skepticism surround- 
ing the office in the wake of the Iran-Contra hearings. 

Aronson’s post entailed the coordination of U.S. foreign 
policy vis-a-vis the 34 nations of the Americas. Moreover, 
he was President Bush's principal foreign policy advisor on 
US. relations with Mexico, the Caribbean, and Central and 
South America. 

Following President Bush’s defeat in 1992, Aronson 
worked in the private sector with corporations like Goldman 
Sachs & Co., Liz Claiborne, and the Royal Caribbean Cruise 
Lines. He continued, however, to remain active in developing 
public policy, serving as a member of the Council of Foreign 
Relations and on the board of the National Democratic Insti- 
tute for International Affairs. He also coauthored with Wil- 
liam D. Rogers a report on “U.S.-Cuban Relations in the 21° 
Century.” The report urged the U.S. to ease trade restrictions 
with Cuba and replace the outmoded trade embargo, a leftover 
from the Cold War, with more lenient policies. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: American Jewish Yearbook, Obituaries: 
United States (Arnold Aronson) (1999); L.S. Maisel and I. Forman, 


Jews in American Politics (2001). 
[Yehuda Martin Hausman (2™4 ed.)] 


ARONSON, BORIS (1900-1980), U.S. stage designer and 
artist; son of Solomon *Aronson, chief rabbi of Kiev. Born in 
Kiev, Aronson was trained at the Kiev State Art School and 
spent five years in the Yiddish and other theaters in Moscow. 
From his exposure to the Russian experimental school, he be- 
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gan to formulate his theories of stage design: the set should al- 
low varied movement; each scene should contain the mood of 
the whole play; and through the fusion of color and form, the 
setting should be beautiful in its own right. But, he added, “a 
set is only complete when the actors move through it?” 

Aronson studied in Berlin and Paris and wrote a book 
on Marc Chagall (1923). In New York he went to work for the 
small Unser Theater in the Bronx, and in 1925 designed the 
dream sets for Bronx Express. Thereafter, his rise was rapid, 
first at Maurice *Schwartz’s Yiddish Art Theater and after 1930 
on Broadway. 

His innovations and his imaginative use of American 
ideas and fantasies in his sometimes surrealist sets made him 
the foremost American stage designer by the 1950s. He also 
held several exhibitions of his paintings and sculptures. 

Broadway productions for which he designed the de- 
cor include Walk a Little Faster (1933), Three Men on a Horse 
(1935), Battleship Gertie (1935), Awake and Sing! (1935), Para- 
dise Lost (1935), Cabin in the Sky (1940), South Pacific (1944), 
Sadie Thompson (1944), The Bird Cage (1950), Season in the 
Sun (1951), The Country Girl (1952), The Rose Tattoo (1952), I 
Am a Camera (1952), The Crucible (1953), Bus Stop (1955), A 
View from the Bridge (1955), The Diary of Anne Frank (1957), 
A Hole in the Head (1957), JB (1959), Incident at Vichy (1964), 
Fiddler on the Roof (1964), Cabaret (1969), The Price (1969), 
Zorba (1969), Company (1970), Follies (1972), The Creation of 
the World and Other Business (1972), The Great God Brown 
(1973), A Little Night Music (1973), Sondheim: A Musical Trib- 
ute (1973), Dreyfus in Rehearsal (1974), and Pacific Overtures 
(1976). His last set design was in 1976 for the ballet The Nut- 
cracker, as choreographed by Mikhail Baryshnikov. 

Aronson won eight Tony Awards and maintained an ac- 
tive career as a sculptor and painter until his death. His pro- 
digious work in theater, opera (Mourning Becomes Electra), 
and ballet design proved that Aronson was a well-rounded 
set designer. His design of two synagogue interiors and his 
successful career as a painter and sculptor further distin- 
guished him as one of the few leading figures in 20'"-century 
scene design. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. George, Boris Aronson et lart du thédtre 
(1928); C.A. Glassgold, in: Art in the Theater, 13 (1928), 46f. ADD. BIB- 
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ARONSON, DAVID (1894-1988), U.S. rabbi; born in Ulla- 
Vitebsk, Russia, a descendant of the Gaon of Vilna. He immi- 
grated to the United States and was educated at New York Uni- 
versity (1916) and the Jewish Theological Seminary where he 
was ordained in 1919. He served as a chaplain in World War 1 
and then at pulpits in Salt Lake City (1920-21) and Duluth, 
Minn. (1922-24). For 35 years he served as rabbi of the Con- 
servative Beth El Synagogue in Minneapolis. He took an active 
role in public life, serving as associate editor of the American 
Jewish World and as a member of the Governor’s Commission 
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influence gradually increased. A Russian government school 
for the children of Jews in the first category of merchants was 
founded in Pinsk in 1853, and during the 1850s to 1860s, 26 to 
38 pupils studied there. During the same year a Jewish school 
for girls was established. In 1878 a private school, in which 
emphasis was placed on Hebrew studies, was founded by the 
Kazyonny Ravvin Abraham Hayyim *Rosenberg. During the 
early 1860s talmud torah schools were founded in Pinsk and 
Karlin whose curricula included the study of the Hebrew and 
Russian languages and arithmetic in addition to religious stud- 
ies. Many were still educated in the hadarim. In 1888 a voca- 
tional school was founded in Pinsk. During the 1890s mod- 
ern hadarim were founded under the tutelage of the Hovevei 
Zion, whose members included the young Chaim * Weizmann. 
Zionist and *Bund organizations were also formed in Pinsk 
in this period. 


In Independent Poland 

During the initial period of Polish rule after World War 1, on 
April 5, 1919, the Poles executed 35 prominent Jews following a 
trumped up charge against them. Between the two world wars 
the majority of the Jewish population in Pinsk was Zionist in 
orientation while a minority adhered to the Bund and other 
parties. Many Jews emigrated to Erez Israel, among them 
members of *Bilu including Aharon Eliyahu *Eisenberg, the 
founder of Rehovot, and Yaakov Shertok. The kibbutz *Ge- 
vat was founded in 1926 by pioneers from Pinsk. The Jewish 
educational network was widely extended. New schools were 
founded: the Tel Hai School of the *Poalei Zion (with He- 
brew and Yiddish as the languages of instruction); two *Tar- 
but schools, one in Pinsk and one in Karlin; and the Chechick 
gymnasium (Polish). The Hebrew high school Tarbut, founded 
in 1923, existed until the beginning of Soviet rule. 


[Mordekhai Nadav] 


Holocaust and Postwar Periods 
When Pinsk was under Soviet rule from September 1939 to 
June 1941, the Jewish institutions, including political par- 
ties and schools, were closed down. Some of the Zionist and 
Bund leaders were arrested and many Jewish businessmen 
and members of the free professions were expelled from the 
city. A large number of Jewish refugees from western Poland 
found shelter in Pinsk, but were deported to the Soviet in- 
terior in 1940. Pinsk served as a stopover for many refugees 
trying illegally to reach Vilna. Pinsk fell to the Germans on 
July 4, 1941. A month later 8,000 Jewish men were rounded 
up and marched a few miles beyond the outskirts where they 
were murdered and buried in mass graves. A few individuals 
escaped from the mass graves. A similar Aktion was carried 
out a few days later against 3,000 Jewish men, including the 
elderly and children. They were executed in the nearby village 
of Kozlakowicze. After these executions a series of repressive 
economic measures were enforced. On one occasion the Jews 
of Pinsk were asked to hand over 20 kilograms of gold. 

The first head of the *Judenrat was David Alper; he re- 
signed after a short time and was executed in August 1941. He 
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was succeeded by Benjamin Bokczanski. A crowded ghetto 
was established toward the end of April 1942, where 13 square 
feet were allotted per person. Some 30 to 40 Jews a day died 
there from starvation and epidemics, and some risked their 
lives to bring in food to the ghetto. The Judenrat established 
a hospital, a public kitchen, and some places of work. In July 
1942 all the patients in the Jewish hospital were murdered. 
Soon afterward, groups of Jews secretly organized resistance. 
On Oct. 28, 1942, the final Aktion took place and all the Pinsk 
Jews, with the exception of 150 artisans, were killed. During 
this Aktion a desperate attempt was made by the resistance 
group to break through the cordon of German soldiers. Some 
managed to reach the forests but were caught by the local pop- 
ulation, and a very few succeeded in joining the partisans. On 
Dec. 23, 1942, the remaining 150 artisans were executed at the 
local cemetery and the ghetto was liquidated. The swamps 
and forests around Pinsk sheltered many Jews. Polesie served 
as a base for partisan activities in which many Jews who es- 
caped from the ghettos and from execution participated ei- 
ther as individuals or as Jewish units. After the war, under the 
Soviet regime, community life was not renewed in Pinsk, al- 
though Jewish families settled there. In 1970 the Jewish pop- 
ulation was estimated at 1,500. There was no synagogue. The 
last prayerhouse had been closed down by the police in 1966. 
The old Karlin cemetery, desecrated by the Nazis, was con- 
verted by the Soviet authorities into a park in 1959. The Jews 
did not comply with the request of the authorities to remove 
the bones for reinternment in the Pinsk cemetery. 


[Aharon Weiss] 
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PINSKER, LEON (Judah Leib; 1821-1891), leader of the 
*Hibbat Zion movement. Born in Tomaszow, Poland, Pinsker 
studied at the school of his father Simhah *Pinsker, a Hebrew 
writer and scholar, in Odessa. He was one of the first Jews to 
attend Odessa University, where he studied law. However, he 
discovered that being a Jew, he had no chance of becoming a 
lawyer and studied medicine at the University of Moscow, re- 
turning to practice in Odessa in 1849. Pinsker was one of the 
founders of the first Russian Jewish weekly, Razsvet (“Dawn”), 
to which he was a regular contributor. The editors attempted 
to acquaint the Jewish population with Russian culture and 
encourage them to speak Russian. These aims were more 
strongly expressed in the weekly Russian-language publication 
Sion, which replaced Razsvet and of which Pinsker was one of 
the editors for about half a year. He was also one of the found- 
ers of the Odessa branch of the Society for the Dissemination 
of Enlightenment among Jews, whose aim was similar to that 
of the periodical. Pinsker contributed to the Russian-language 
weekly Den (“Day”), founded by the society, which called on 
Jews to assimilate into Russian society. The pogroms that be- 
gan in 1871 in Odessa severely shook the enlightened Jews; 
the weekly stopped publication, and the Odessa branch of 
the society closed down. Thereafter, Pinsker concentrated on 
medicine and published a book in German on the medicinal 
value of the sea and the Liman spa at Odessa (Vienna, 1881). 
He also became prominent in local public life. When, after an 
interval of six years, the Odessa Branch of the Society for the 
Dissemination of Enlightenment was reopened, Pinsker was 
elected to its committee and helped to collect documentation 
on the history of the Jews in Russia. 

The pogroms that broke out in southern Russia in 1881 
and the undisguised antisemitism of the government had 
a profound effect on Pinsker and caused him to undergo a 
complete change of heart. He ceased to regard the spreading 
of Enlightenment and the Haskalah movement as the solu- 
tion to the future of Russian Jewry, doubted the value of the 
emancipation of European Jewry, and did not believe that ha- 
tred of the Jews would be overcome by humanist ideals. He 
followed the debates in Jewish newspapers as to which coun- 
tries were suitable for Jewish emigration. They discussed the 
need for an emigration organization, some demanding that 
Jewish emigration be channeled into one country in which a 
national center be created, in essence a Jewish state. Moses 
*Lilienblum was an advocate of the Hibbat Zion movement’s 
demands that Jews immigrate to the Land of Israel. He saw 
antisemitism rooted in the fact that Jews were foreigners, a 
minority of strangers; Pinsker studied the problem of the fate 
of the Jewish people and reached similar conclusions. In his 
trip to Italy, to seek a cure for his heart disease (1882), he in- 
cluded visits to the capitals of Western Europe - Vienna, Ber- 
lin, Paris, and London - to discuss with leading personali- 
ties the need to channel Russian Jewish emigration into one 
country and to establish a national Jewish center. The chief 
rabbi of Vienna, Adolph *Jellinek, was unimpressed with the 
idea. In Paris, the leaders of the *Alliance Israélite Univer- 
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selle rejected his suggestions; they supported immigration to 
the US., without territorial aims. The person most impressed 
with Pinsker’s ideas was Arthur Cohen, a member of parlia- 
ment and chairman of the Board of Deputies of British Jews 
in London. Together they emphasized the need to regard the 
Jewish question as an international problem and to win gov- 
ernments over to the idea. 

It was at Cohen’s suggestion that Pinsker published his 
famous work “Autoemancipation? Mahnruf an seine Stammes- 
genossen von einem russischen Juden (1882), in which he ana- 
lyzed the psychological and social roots of antisemitism and 
called for the establishment of a Jewish national center. The 
book was intended to serve as a warning to his fellow Jews 
(Stammesgenossen) and was published anonymously, the au- 
thor defining himself as “a Russian Jew.’ The book was written 
in a passionate style which forcefully expressed the author’s 
deep anxiety for the fate of his people. 

Pinsker first states that the reason for the old-new Jewish 
problem is the existence of the Jews as a separate ethnic en- 
tity among the nations, an entity which cannot be assimilated. 
The radical solution is the acquisition of a Jewish homeland, 
a country where they can live and which will be theirs, just 
like other nations. At best, Jews reach technical equality, but 
this legal change of status is not a real, social, emancipation. 
There are also economic reasons for antisemitism, because in 
competition, preference is given to one’s own ethnic group 
and the foreigner is discriminated against. There is a satura- 
tion point to the number of Jews in each country, and when 
they exceed this point, persecution begins. 

Pinsker directs his attacks against Western Jewry, the “di- 
ploma chasers” who view the dispersion of Jews throughout 
the world as a “mission.” Moreover, the religious approach 
that the exile must be suffered in silence until the coming of 
the Messiah also weakened the desire for a Jewish homeland. 
He indicates that national consciousness has awakened in 
Russian and Romanian Jewry, in the form of a movement to 
settle in Erez Israel. Pinsker did not wish to decide whether 
Erez Israel or a territory in America should be chosen as a 
Jewish homeland, since he felt that a national Jewish congress 
should decide the matter. He hoped that the worldwide pro- 
cess of national awakening would be of benefit to the Jewish 
people and that other nations would help them achieve na- 
tional independence. He called on Western Jewry and on its 
“existing alliances” (meaning the Alliance Isra€lite Universelle, 
the *Anglo-Jewish Association, etc.) to lighten the suffering 
of their brethren by founding a homeland and advocated the 
convocation of a National Jewish Congress to organize the 
new exodus. In order to settle destitute emigrants, a national 
fund should also be established. 

The book had strong repercussions, both in Russia and 
abroad. The Hovevei Zion received it enthusiastically, though 
it had many opponents. Lilienblum attempted to convince 
Pinsker not to wait for a decision by Western Jewry, but to 
work immediately toward the realization of the plan in Erez 
Israel. Pinsker, however, refused to make a decision as to the 
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location of the homeland. Nevertheless, Hermann *Schapira, 
who accompanied Lilienblum, managed to win him over in 
the summer of 1883. Discussions, also attended by Max *Man- 
delstamm from Kiev and several others, led to the decision to 
work for the establishment of a center for Jewish settlement, 
in Erez Israel if possible, and to convene a congress, with the 
participation of the Hibbat Zion movement, to choose a cen- 
tral executive committee. Afterward Pinsker held a meeting 
of community leaders at his house, and they chose a commit- 
tee to organize the movement; he was elected chairman, with 
Lilienblum as secretary. The committee made contact with ex- 
isting groups of the Hibbat Zion movement, and encouraged 
the establishment of new groups. The Warsaw branch of the 
movement was also active in organizing a convention, which 
met at *Kattowitz on Nov. 6, 1884, and was attended by mem- 
bers of the Hibbat Zion from Russia and abroad. Pinsker was 
chosen chairman of the convention, and in his opening speech 
he indicated the need for Jews to return to working the land. 
He did not mention national revival or independence, since 
this new movement wished to attract Western Jews. At his 
suggestion, the convention decided to found the Montefiore 
Association for the dissemination of the idea of agriculture 
among Jews and to engage their support for Jewish settlers in 
Erez Israel. Pinsker was elected chairman of the temporary 
executive committee, whose seat was in Odessa. 

Attempts to establish a central bureau of the Hovevei 
Zion outside Russia failed, and Odessa thus remained the 
center of the movement. Pinsker invited Lilienblum to be- 
come secretary of the Odessa office. The limited activities 
of the committee and its small income, which did not per- 
mit any large-scale settlement activity but served to support 
only a very small number of settlers; the lack of legalization 
of the committee’s activities and internal feuds; and Pinsker’s 
ailing health caused him to resign. He called a convention in 
Druskieniki (summer, 1887), at which he intended to hand in 
his resignation and then travel abroad to seek a cure. At the 
convention, relations worsened between the Orthodox and the 
maskilim. Pinsker handed in his resignation, but a majority 
of delegates asked him to continue at his post, and he agreed 
to do so. Six advisory wardens, including three rabbis, were 
elected to the leadership. 

While abroad, Pinsker attempted to work for the move- 
ment. In Paris he met Baron Edmond de *Rothschild, who 
promised to help the *Petah Tikvah settlement and to acquire 
land. Rothschild’s associates told Pinsker that they would col- 
laborate with the Hovevei Zion only if he headed it. Asa result, 
Pinsker ceased to consider resigning immediately. The rabbis 
who were advisory wardens caused Pinsker considerable diffi- 
culty in their demands in religious matters. The declining situ- 
ation in the movement and his failing health again caused Pin- 
sker to consider resigning. He did not attend the convention 
held in Vilna in the summer of 1889 for he feared he would be 
persuaded to continue at his post. At this convention, Samuel 
*Mohilewer attempted to become head of the movement, but 
at Pinsker’s suggestion in a letter to the convention, Abraham 
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Gruenberg, a resident of Odessa, was chosen as active warden, 
together with Mohilewer and Samuel Joseph Fuenn. The cen- 
ter of the movement thus remained in Odessa. 

In 1890, the Hovevei Zion was legalized in Odessa un- 
der the name Society for the Support of Jewish Farmers and 
Artisans in Syria and Palestine (see *Odessa Committee) and 
Pinsker was again asked to be its head. He agreed, despite his 
grave doubts about whether the new committee would suc- 
ceed any better than the old one. While the committee was 
carrying on its first activities, the Hovevei Zion movement 
revived in Russia, and Jews began to settle in Erez Israel as a 
result of worsening conditions of Russian Jewry and the ex- 
pulsion of Jews from Moscow (1891). Pinsker began to hope 
that his dream would come true in Erez Israel. However, the 
Turkish authorities issued a prohibition on immigration, and 
the movement underwent a crisis. The Jaffa committee, which 
represented the Odessa center, ran into debt, many acquisi- 
tions of land in Erez Israel were cancelled, and the contribu- 
tions of associations for settling the land were lost. Pinsker, 
who was pessimistic by nature, began to doubt whether Erez 
Israel would serve as the solution for saving masses of Jews 
from persecution. He began to believe that the activities of 
Baron Maurice de *Hirsch, who founded the Jewish Coloni- 
zation *Association (1CA) for the settlement of Jews in Argen- 
tina, might solve the problem. 

Toward his death, he reached the conclusion that Erez 
Israel would remain only the spiritual center of the Jewish peo- 
ple. He expressed these opinions in an article that he read to 
Lilienblum 20 days before his death and which was intended 
to serve as a supplement to the English edition of Autoeman- 
cipation, shortly to be published. Despite Pinsker’s wish to 
publicize his new attitude, the article was never published. 
His funeral was the occasion for a large Jewish demonstra- 
tion. In his will he left the sum of 16,000 rubles to various in- 
stitutions, but only 2,000 rubles to the Odessa committee. In 
1934 his remains were transferred and buried in the Cave of 
Nicanor on Mount Scopus in Jerusalem. 
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PINSKER, SIMHAH (1801-1864), scholar. Pinsker was born 
in Tarnow, Galicia. Educated at home by his father, an emi- 
nent preacher (Maggid), he at first engaged in commerce, but 
lack of success induced him to move to Odessa, where he be- 
came secretary to the local rabbi. He also founded in 1826 the 
first successful modern Jewish school in Russia, in which he 
taught Hebrew language and literature. At the same time he 
published a series of learned papers in the periodical Orient, 
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and when the famous Karaite savant Abraham *Firkovich vis- 
ited Odessa, Pinsker examined and described several of the 
ancient Hebrew manuscripts collected by him. His work even- 
tually earned him gold medals from the Russian government 
and a pension from the Jewish community of Odessa. Relieved 
from the daily need to earn a living, Pinsker moved to Vienna 
in order to devote all of his time to research, and there in 1860 
he published his major work, Likkutei Kadmoniyyot, a history 
of Karaism and Karaite literature, with copious extracts from 
hitherto unpublished Karaite works in Hebrew and Arabic. It 
is these original extracts which lend his work its permanent 
value. His own contribution is now largely antiquated, par- 
ticularly his exaggerated idea of the role of the early Karaite 
scholars, whom he erroneously regarded not only as the sole 
founders of the study of Hebrew grammar and lexicography, 
but also as the pioneers in medieval Hebrew poetry and the 
precursors of the great Rabbanite poets in Spain, such as Ibn 
Gabirol and Judah Halevi. Some of Pinsker’s misconceptions 
were the result of Firkovich’s tendentious advice or were based 
on data forged by Firkovich in his zeal to magnify the other- 
wise very substantial contribution of Karaism to medieval Jew- 
ish learning. Pinsker subsequently returned to Odessa. 

Pinsker’s philological works are Mavo el ha-Nikkud ha- 
Ashuri 0 ha-Bavli, on the Babylonian Hebrew punctuation, 
with an appendix containing an annotated edition of Abra- 
ham *Ibn Ezra’s Yesod Mispar (Vienna, 1863); and Mishlei ha- 
Gizrah ve-ha-Beniyyah, on mood and inflection of the He- 
brew verb, edited posthumously by S. Rubin (Vienna, 1887). 
The edition of Abraham Ibn Ezra’s Sefer ha-Ehad, begun by 
Pinsker, was completed by M. Goldhardt and published in 
Odessa, 1867. His emendations to David *Kimhi’s Mikhlol are 
included in I. Rittenberg’s edition of this work (Lyck, 1862). 
A catalog of Hebrew and Arabic manuscripts in Pinsker’s li- 
brary was published by J. Bardach as Mazkir li- Venei Re-SHe-F 
(Vienna, 1869). Pinsker was the father of Leo *Pinsker, author 
of Autoemancipation. 
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PINSKI, DAVID (1872-1959). Yiddish author. Born in Mo- 
gilev, Russia, Pinski moved to Moscow with his family at 14. 
He received not only a traditional but also an excellent secular 
education. He early became interested in literature and in so- 
cialism. After living briefly in Vitebsk, he pursued university 
studies in Vienna and later Berlin, also living in Warsaw, where 
writer I.L. *Peretz became his mentor. Pinski published his 
first stories in Mordecai *Spector’s Der Hoyzfraynd and Peretz’s 
Yontif Bletlekh in 1894. Pinski’s early writing introduced the 
Jewish proletariat as a subject in Yiddish literature. He wrote 
his first full-length play, Ayzik Sheftl (1907), which Martin 
Buber later translated into German, shortly before moving to 
New York to edit the Socialist Labor Party’s Yiddish newspa- 
per Abend Blat with labor leader Joseph*Schlossberg. He also 
pursued a Ph.D. in German at Columbia University. 
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Pinski married Hudl (Adele) Koyfman in 1897, with 
whom he had three children, including a son who died at age 
seven. Hud] helped support the family as a masseuse while 
Pinski pursued his careers as a Yiddish author, editor, and ac- 
tivist. As activist, Pinski initially sympathized with the Jewish 
Labor *Bund. In 1912, he joined the Labor Zionist movement, 
helping to found that movement's North American branch, 
the Farband, in 1913 and served as its president (1918-21 and 
1933-49). He played a role in organizing the Czernowitz Lan- 
guage Conference of 1908 and long proclaimed the slogan 
“Yiddish but also Hebrew for the Diaspora; Hebrew but also 
Yiddish in Erez Israel.” Pinski served as an editor of Der Ar- 
beter (1904-1911), Yidishe Vokhnshrift (1912), and later the 
Farband newspaper Der Yidisher Arbeter Shtime, Po’alei Zi- 
on’s Der Yidisher Kemfer, Di Tsayt; and the literary journal Di 
Tsukunft. One of his most famous protégés was the humorist 
Jacob Adler. Pinski also edited the 13-volume collected works 
of Peretz. He cofounded cysHo (the Central Yiddish Cultural 
Organization) in 1941 and the All- World Jewish Culture Con- 
gress in 1948. In 1948, he served as president of International 
PEN'’s Yiddish section. 

Pinski wrote over 25 full-length plays, three novels, scores 
of short stories and one-act plays, two volumes of travel es- 
says, a screenplay, and one of the first histories of the Yiddish 
theater. Until the 1940s, he was perhaps the world’s most fre- 
quently and widely translated Yiddish author. Key plays in- 
clude Di Familye Tsvi (“The Tsvi Family” or “The Last Jew,’ 
1904), written following the Kishinev pogrom, published and 
smuggled into Russia by the Bund; Yankl der Shmid (“Yankl 
the Blacksmith,” 1907), his most frequently performed work, 
which he adapted into a film for director Edgar G. Ulmer in 
1938; and Der Oytser (“The Treasure,’ 1908; Eng. 1915), perhaps 
his greatest work, a dark comedy about greed in a Jewish town 
that critic George Pearce Baker compared in achievement to 
Ben Jonson's Volpone. Yankl der Shmid, depicting a married 
blacksmith’s relationship with his neighbor's wife, is consid- 
ered the Yiddish theater's first exploration of illicit sexual 
passion. Pinski’s plays were produced by some of the world’s 
leading theatrical companies. Der Oytser was first produced 
by Max Reinhardt at Berlin's Deutsches Theater in 1911. The 
Theater Guild produced it in English translation by Ludwig 
Lewisohn in 1920, as well as Dos Letste Sakhakl (“The Last 
Reckoning,’ 1926). Konstantin Stanislavski selected Pinski’s 
one-act Der Eybiker Yid (“The Eternal Jew”) for the Habimah 
Theatre's inaugural performance in 1918. Other companies to 
produce Pinski’s plays included the Provincetown Players, the 
Yiddish Art Theater, the Folksbine, and the Vilna Troupe. 

Pinski revisited three major themes throughout his dra- 
matic career, often in combination: Jewish history (including 
dramas about such figures as Noah, King David, Mary Mag- 
dalene, and the Baal Shem Tov), the lives of humble or work- 
ing-class folk (e.g., Der Oytser), and the psychology of sexual 
desire (e.g. Yankl der Shmid; Profesor Brenner, 1918). Pinski’s 
early drama employed naturalism: the play Ayzik Sheftl, about 
a frustrated inventor trapped in a factory job drew stylistic 
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comparison with Die Weber by Gerhart Hauptmann, whom 
Pinski knew in Berlin. Later Pinski employed techniques of 
symbolism as well. Though he never abandoned an ethical 
viewpoint in his work, his characterization and action relied 
on psychological exploration rather than mere moral or po- 
litical preaching. His first two novels, Arnold Levenberg (se- 
rialized in Der Tog in 1926; book 1938; Eng. 1928) and Dos 
Hoyz fun Noyakh Edon (1938; The Generations of Noah Edon, 
1931), were well received in English translation and deal with 
assimilation in American Jewish life prior to the Depression. 
The second novel depicts the erosion of Jewish knowledge 
and practice in three generations of immigrant Noyakh Edon’s 
family, the tragic emptiness in his children’s lives, though 
they become well-educated and affluent Americans, and his 
grandson’s belated suspicion that Judaism could have filled a 
void in his own life. 

In 1949, Pinski settled in Haifa, Israel, where a street is 
named for him. His 80 birthday was a major state event. He 
continued to write until paralyzed by a stroke in 1956 and died 
afew months after his wife in 1959. While some critics find the 
quality of much of Pinski’s prolific body of work to be uneven, 
he remains a major figure in the history of Yiddish literature, 
and Chaim Zhitlovski, among others, has classified Pinski 
as the fourth classic writer of Yiddish literature after Sh.Y. 
*Abramovitsh, *Sholem Aleichem, and I.L. *Peretz. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon 2 (1927), 885-98; S. Niger, 
Dertseyler un Romanistn (1946), 282-319; Z. Zylbercweig, Leksikon 
fun Yidishn Teater, 3 (1959), 1762-806; M. Singer (ed.), David Pinski 
Zikhrono li-Verakhah (1960); S. Liptzin, Flowering of Yiddish Litera- 
ture (1963), 118-30; C. Madison, Yiddish Literature (1968), 182-96, 
list of English translations, 525. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY. M. Shtark- 
man and L. Rubenshtayn (eds.), Dovid Pinski: Tsum Tsentn Yortsayt 
(1969); Sh. Rozhanski, in: Di Goldene Keyt, 135 (1993), 5-13; N. San- 
drow (ed. and tr.), God, Man and Devil: Yiddish Plays in Translation 
(1999), 20-4, 184-9. 

[Moshe Starkman / Ben Furnish (24 ed.)] 


PINSKY, ROBERT (1940-_), U.S. poet and critic. Author of 
six collections of his own poetry and five important books of 
literary criticism, as well as translations of Milosz and Dante, 
Pinsky is the only American poet to have held the post of Poet 
Laureate Consultant to the Library of Congress for three con- 
secutive years (1997-2000). The appointments to the position 
allowed him to bring to fruition what he called the Favorite 
Poem Project. Contrary to conventional notions of the phi- 
listinism of American culture, Pinsky believed that lyric po- 
etry continued to be a vital presence in the lives of ordinary 
American citizens. Thus the Favorite Poem Project invited 
readers to send in short prose statements explaining why their 
favorite poem was important to them. From an abundant ini- 
tial response various readers were selected for a series of video 
recordings that presented them reading the poems that they 
treasured. There followed two anthologies of those poems and 
a digital archive, the sum total of which bore witness to what 
Pinsky claimed was the hidden but vital presence of poetry far 
beyond the walls of the universities and research libraries. 
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Revealing an underground life of the spirit in the post- 
modern era is the central act of Pinsky’s own poetry as well. 
His work assays and charts the life of the soul amid the swirl- 
ing and always perplexing currents of the contemporary. 
Pinsky sometimes seems to wonder whether there is such a 
thing as a soul to worry about, but more often he measures 
the labors, passions, and effortful creations of human be- 
ings — however flawed — as visible and invaluable signs of the 
soul’s existence. His restless intelligence, his abiding curios- 
ity about how the soul fares - be it for good or ill - has been 
with him from his first book of poetry, Sadness and Happiness 
(1973), where he notes in the first poem the “terrible gaze of 
a unique/Soul, its need unlovable.” The concern is still there 
in his most recent book, Jersey Rain (2000), in “The Haunted 
Ruin,’ where Pinsky writes that everything we touch leaves 
something of ourselves in it. Even in our machines, our com- 
puters and handsaws, there thus remains a residue of our- 
selves, a “machine soul.” 

Pinsky’s skeptical, troubled but surprisingly firm faith 
that there is a soul has its analogue in his attitude toward 
God. All sorts of gods thickly populate his collections of po- 
etry. They range from Yahweh to Shiva to Jesus to Hermes 
and beyond to various lesser spirits, prophets, heroes, and all 
those who traffic with the gods. Pinsky’s religious themes are 
heterodox, ironic, and inclusive, but they are also nonetheless 
grounded in the intellectual inheritance of Judaism. Raised 
in what he has called “a nominally Orthodox” Jewish family, 
in a working-class neighborhood of Long Branch, n.j., Pin- 
sky attended Rutgers for his B.A. and Stanford for his Ph.D. 
He taught at Wellesley College, the University of California, 
Berkeley, and then in the graduate creative writing program 
at Boston University. Thus there is also a streak of the schol- 
arly in his work, for he seems to study Judaism (as well as any 
other religion or manifestation of culture) as part of the abid- 
ing human impulse toward meaning. The stance he takes in 
some of his poems reminds one of Job facing the whirlwind, 
a whirlwind that one might call God, or History, or Fate, 
or Civilization. The best example of this is in “The Figured 
Wheel; a poem that gives its name to the title of his New and 
Collected Poems (1996), where Pinsky stands stunned by an 
impersonal power, rolling through our lives and throughout 
history. It is also perhaps his sense that there are impersonal 
spirits moving in the world that led Pinsky also to his transla- 
tion of Dante's Inferno (1994). 

At other times, however, Pinsky seems a contemporary 
psalmist, praising the surprising ways in which the gods re- 
veal themselves. In “To Television,” from Jersey Rain, Pinsky 
likens the “boob-tube” to Hermes, and sings its praises for the 
strange comfort it sometimes brings, however bad the rest of 
its news may be. In this context, it is significant that Pinsky’s 
book of prose The Life of David (2005) speaks of an “obdurate 
calculus of pain.” That too is an essential part of his psalmlike 
poems. One hears the stern facts of human suffering woven 
through the very fabric of a poem like “Shirt,” from The Want 
Bone (1990). Here the speaker fingers a shirt, admiring each 
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part of its construction, and as he does he thinks of the fire at 
the Triangle Shirtwaist Factory in 1911, and recalls the pho- 
tos of workers leaping from the windows, which then links 
him to thoughts of heaven and the afterlife, and the poetry of 
George Herbert, the English metaphysical, author of a poem 
called “The Collar.” That thought brings him back to the shirt 
and a woman named Irma who has left a tag in it saying it was 
she who inspected this shirt. Up, down, and across the spans 
of human history, culture, and suffering, the poem not only 
praises the shirt, but all that is human and woven into that 
which we wear on our backs. 

Yet for all the centrality of matters of soul and faith to 
Pinsky’s work, there remains an equally firm and open-ended 
commitment to experience, to this world, to history, and to 
the turbulent vitality of lives lived. In meditations such as his 
book-length An Explanation of America (1980) or in the more 
recent “An Alphabet of My Dead” in Jersey Rain, one senses 
above all in this poetry an earned freedom of thought and feel- 
ing. As with William Carlos Williams, another great poet of 
New Jersey and urban America, one has the feeling that there 
is nothing in this world or the next that Pinsky conceives of 
as alien to poetry. Though fonder of traditional and more for- 
mal poetry than Williams was, Pinsky is nonetheless in the 
direct line of descent from Williams in regard to his sense of 
the vitality of the art. In his most important collection of es- 
says, The Poet and the World (1988), Pinsky argues that “only 
the challenge of what may seem unpoetic, that which has not 
already been made poetic by the tradition, can keep the art 
truly pure and alive.” The ongoing transformation of the ap- 
parently “anti-poetic” into poetry of the first order is one of 
the great revelations that the work of Robert Pinsky contin- 
ues to offer. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Longenbach, Modern Poetry After Modern- 
ism (1997); W. Spiegelman, The Didactic Muse (1989). 

[Frederick J. Marchant (2™4 ed.)] 


PINSON, KOPPEL S. (1904-1961), U.S. historian. Born in 
Lithuania, Pinson was taken to the U.S. in 1907. He lectured at 
the New School for Social Research from 1934 to 1937, when he 
went to Queens College, n.y., becoming professor of history 
in 1950. He was also history editor of the Encyclopedia of the 
Social Sciences (1929-35), and an editor of Jewish Social Stud- 
ies (1938-61). In 1945-46, he was director of education and 
culture, Jewish Displaced Persons in Germany and Austria, 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Association. 
Pinson’s principal scholarly interests embraced modern 
European history, with special emphasis on nationalism and 
modern Germany, and recent Jewish history. His contribu- 
tions to general history were Pietism as a Factor in the Rise 
of German Nationalism (1934); A Bibliographical Introduction 
to Nationalism (1935); and Modern Germany, Its History and 
Civilization (1954). In Jewish studies, he edited a number of 
important books: Essays on Anti-Semitism (19467); Yivo An- 
nual of Jewish Social Science, vols. 59 (1950-54); and notably 
Nationalism and History (1958), which made available in Eng- 
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lish Simon Dubnow’s classic, Essays on Old and New Judaism. 
Pinson analyzed Dubnow’s national theories and appraised his 
role as historian. Pinson was actively involved in the work of 
the *Yivo Institute for Jewish Research. He was also chairman 
of the modern Jewish history committee of the Jewish Publi- 


cation Society of America. 
[Oscar Isaiah Janowsky] 


PINTER, HAROLD (1930-2005), English playwright, Nobel 
laureate. Born in Hackney, London, the son of a tailor, Pinter 
was on the stage from 1949 to 1957 under the name of David 
Baron, acting chiefly in repertory and with touring companies 
in Ireland. His first plays to become known were written for 
radio, a medium admirably suited to the rather sinister ambi- 
guity of his early work. To this period belong The Room, The 
Dumb Waiter, and The Birthday Party (1958). The last play is 
symbolic of the universal guilt of man, with the central figure 
as a scapegoat. Pinter’s subsequent plays include The Caretaker, 
produced in 1960, which is generally classed as a tragicomedy 
belonging to the genre of the “theater of the absurd.” It shows 
a homeless tramp billeting himself upon two brothers, under 
the pretense of taking care of their home. He emerges, how- 
ever, as a type of suffering humanity, making what may be 
felt to be excessive claims upon men’s charity. The Caretaker 
was an outstanding success on stage, screen, and television. 
The plays Pinter wrote in the 1960s were dominated by the 
husband-wife relationship and several were acted by his wife, 
Vivien Merchant. The Lover (1963) depicts a marriage which 
can only function if both partners pretend that it is an illicit 
love affair. The Homecoming (1964), which won the New York 
Drama Critics Circle Award for best new play in 1967, is about 
an English intellectual who brings a new wife back from the 
USS. to meet his crude, working-class family. In this phase of 
his writing, Pinter was concerned with the frailty of marital re- 
lationships, with the potential violence of family life, and with 
the impossibility of ever knowing or possessing a woman. His 
other plays include A Night Out (1960), The Collection (1961), 
Tea Party (1964), and Old Times (1971). 

Pinter first became involved in writing screenplays when 
he adapted The Caretaker for the screen as The Guest in 1963. 
After that he earned two Academy Award nominations for 
best screenplay, for his adaptation of John Fowles’ novel The 
French Lieutenant’s Woman in 1981 and for his adaptation of 
his own play, Betrayal, in 1983. His adaptation of L.P. Hartley’s 
novel The Go-Between won him a BAFTA award in 1971. Other 
screenplays include his 1968 version of The Birthday Party for 
the screen, Reunion (1989), The Handmaid's Tale (1990, based 
on a novel by Margaret Atwood), and The Trial (1993, based 
on Kafka’s novel). 

Pinter’s later plays saw him shifting his focus away from 
the sinister underbelly of urban society and onto an upper-mid- 
dle-class setting that more closely reflected his own milieu. In 
addition to Betrayal (1978), they include No Man's Land (1975). 
Pinter is also an occasional contributor of poetry to certain 
London journals, where he uses the pen name Harold Pinta. 
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In 2002 Pinter was made a Companion of Honour (cH). 
In later years he became well-known as a left-wing political 
activist over a range of international issues including Chile, 
Yugoslavia, and the 2003 Iraq War. After his divorce from 
Vivien Merchant in 1980, Pinter married the best-selling his- 
torian Lady Antonia Fraser. One of the most famous of all 
modern British playwrights, Pinter has attracted many bio- 
graphical and critical studies, among them biographies by R. 
Hayman (1975), Michael Billington (1997), Martin S. Rega 
(1995), and Volker Strunk (1998). In 2005 he was awarded the 
Nobel Prize for literature. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Esslin, Theater of the Absurd (1961); idem, 
The People Wound: The Work of Harold Pinter (1970); J.R. Taylor, An- 
ger and After (1960). 
[Philip D. Hobsbaum / Rohan Saxena] 


PINTO, name of several families who originated in the small 
town of Pinto, whose Jewish community was subordinate to 
that of Madrid. Some Pintos arrived in *Morocco from the 
Iberian Peninsula, particularly from Seville, in 1492 and 1496 
and from the Canary Islands during the 16" century. The latter 
were former Marranos who settled in Agadir and Marrakesh, 
where they ranked among the spiritual and lay leaders of the 
Jewish communities of those towns. R. JACOB (d. c. 1750), a 
disciple of R. Abraham Azulai and a well-known kabbalist, 
wrote a lengthy commentary on the Zohar. His son, R. ABRA- 
HAM (d. after 1800), was a dayyan in Marrakesh. ‘The latter’s 
commentary on the tractate Ketubbot is often mentioned in 
the work Sefer Hesed ve-Emet (Salonika, 1803). There are many 
manuscripts of his responsa and haskamot. R. Hay YIM (d. be- 
fore 1840) was chief rabbi of Mogador, where he was revered as 
a saint. Pilgrimages are still made to his grave. ABRAHAM BEN 
REUBEN (c. 1750) was one of the leaders of the Jewish commu- 
nity of Agadir. A financier, he wielded considerable influence; 
the sultan of Morocco entrusted him with economic missions 
to Europe. During the 19» century the Pintos were prominent 
in the communities of northern Morocco, especially in Tangier 
and later in Casablanca, where their commercial importance 
was considerable down to the present day. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. de Avila, Beer Mayim Hayyim (1806), 
70-71; Azulai, 67; J.M. Toledano, Ner ha-Maarav (1911), 161, 190. 
[David Corcos] 


PINTO, DE, family of Dutch jurists of Sephardi origin. ABRA- 
HAM DE PINTO (1811-1878), Dutch jurist and public worker, 
was the elder brother of Aaron Adolf de Pinto. He graduated in 
law from the University of Leiden. He became editor of the law 
journal Weekblad voor het recht in 1835 and in 1840 founded 
the juridical review Themis which he edited for 36 years. De 
Pinto also published digests of several Dutch legal codes which 
served to make known the principles of Dutch law after the 
Codification of 1838. He was dean of the Order of Advocates 
in The Hague and a Hague municipal councilor from 1851 un- 
til 1878. As chairman of The Hague Sephardi congregation, 
De Pinto unsuccessfully favored cooperation between the Se- 
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phardi and Ashkenazi communities in contrast to many of his 
contemporaries. In 1850 he established the Maatschappij tot 
nut der Israélieten in Nederland (Association for the Benefit 
of the Jews in Holland) for the promotion of educational and 
vocational training for poor Jews. AARON ADOLF DE PINTO 
(1828-1908) was a Dutch criminal lawyer. Born in The Hague, 
De Pinto graduated in law from the University of Leiden. As 
a high official at the Netherlands Ministry of Justice from 
1862 to 1876, he was largely responsible for the adoption of a 
New Netherlands penal code which came into force in 1886, 
and for the Dutch East Indies Penal Code. In 1865 De Pinto 
initiated and drafted the law on the abolition of the death 
penalty. This was adopted in 1871, against the opposition of 
successive ministers of justice. Subsequently he drafted the 
law for the complete revision of the Netherlands code of civil 
procedure. Rejecting the offer of a professorship and the cab- 
inet portfolio of justice, De Pinto became a member of the 
Supreme Court. In 1903 he was appointed vice president. 
From 1878 to 1901 he was an editor of the Weekblad voor het 
recht, and a founder of the Netherlands Association of Jurists. 
Among De Pinto’s numerous publications are several on the 
Dreyfus trial, showing that it was being conducted in viola- 
tion of French legal procedure. In 1885, at a lawyers’ confer- 
ence in Rotterdam, he championed the rights of the Romanian 
Jews. For many years he was chairman of the Maatschappij 
tot nut der Israélieten in Nederland (founded by his brother), 
and in 1908 officially opened the Eighth Zionist Congress in 
The Hague. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.A. De Pinto, Mr. Abraham de Pinto... 


(1879). 
[Henriette Boas] 


PINTO, ISAAC (1720-1791), U.S. merchant and transla- 
tor of prayer books. Emigrating to the U.S. from the West 
Indies, where one branch of the Pinto family was estab- 
lished, Pinto settled in Connecticut; an Isaac Pinto is listed in 
Colonial Records of Connecticut as living in Stratford dur- 
ing 1748. By 1751 Pinto was a resident of New York City and 
a member of Congregation Shearith Israel. Ezra Stiles, presi- 
dent of Yale College, identified him as a “learned Jew at New 
York.” Pinto, who signed the Non-Importation Act, was a 
devoted patriot. The anonymous English translation in Eve- 
ning Services for Rosh-Hashanah and Yom Kippur (New York, 
1761) is attributed to Pinto; this rendering and his acknowl- 
edged translation in Prayers for Sabbath, Rosh-Hashanah and 
Yom Kippur, with the Amidah and Musaph of the Moadim of 
the Sephardi rite (New York, 1766) are the earliest English 
translations of Hebrew prayer books published in the New 
World. That a translation was needed indicates, in the view 
of Grinstein, a low level of Hebrew learning in the colonies 
at that time. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. de S. Pool, Portraits Etched in Stone (1952); 
I. Abrahams, By-Paths in Hebraic Bookland (1920), 171-7; L. Hueh- 
ner, in: JE, s.v.; H. Grinstein, Rise of the Jewish Community of New 


York (1945). 
[Leo Hershkowitz] 
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PINTO, ISAAC DE (1717-1787), philosopher and economist 
of Portuguese-Jewish origin. Born perhaps in Bordeaux, Pinto 
lived mostly in Holland. A widely cultured man with a com- 
bative pen, he defended the Jewish people against *Voltaire'’s 
Dictionnaire Philosophique article “Juifs” in his well-known 
Apologie pour la Nation Juive (Amsterdam, 1762). He sent a 
copy of this work to Voltaire, who thanked him but held to 
his opinions. Pinto’s major work on economics is the Traité 
de la circulation et du crédit (Amsterdam, 1771), one of the 
great documents in the history of political economy, written 
in refutation of the physiocrats, who advocated an economy 
based mainly on agriculture. Other works by Pinto are his Es- 
sai sur le luxe (Amsterdam, 1762), Précis des arguments contre 
les matérialistes (The Hague, 1774), and Du jeu de cartes (1768), 
a short essay on card playing which he addressed to *Diderot. 
For his services in arranging favorable terms for English trade 
in India at the Treaty of Paris, which ended the Seven Years’ 
War (1756-63), Pinto was lavishly rewarded by the East India 
Company a few years later (1767). 

De Pinto was, as Voltaire said, a philosophe and a Jew. 
He had a broad general 18'+-century education, as evidenced 
by two unpublished philosophical discourses from 1742. His 
attack on Voltaire, whom he admired, was more a defense of 
the Sephardim than of Judaism. He suggested that Voltaire’s 
antisemitic criticisms were justified against the Ashkenazim, 
but that the Sephardim were cultured and enlightened. In 
economics, De Pinto opposed the physiocrats, and advocated 
(against Hume) the economically productive role of the na- 
tional debt, and modern credit and commerce. Opposed by 
Adam Smith, he was seen by Dugald Stewart and Sir Francis 
D’Ivernois as an important new economist. Marx called him 
“the Pindar of the Amsterdam stock exchange” for his advo- 
cacy of speculation. Werner *Sombart regarded him as the 
beginner of the modern age of economics, and the first to un- 
derstand the growth of credit. Sée claimed he was the first to 
say that speculation was useful. Hertzberg saw De Pinto’s eco- 
nomics as a covert defense of the role of Jews in 18'+-century 
economic affairs. De Pinto was a conservative in philosophy 
and politics. A Deist, he opposed D’Holbach’s materialistic 
atheism as a menace to the social order. He offered proofs of 
the existence of God and the immortality of the soul (borrow- 
ing from Mendelssohn among others), but not appealing to 
any biblical evidence. His criticisms of the American Revolu- 
tion opposed popular democracy and defended the economic 
rights of the colonial powers, and the need for them to join 
together to maintain peace and social harmony. 

De Pinto was a Jew of the Enlightenment (he knew Vol- 
taire, Hume, Diderot, Marat, among others). He was a genu- 
ine innovator in economic theory, and a moderate, tolerant, 
pacifistic conservative in its politics and philosophy. Manu- 
script 48A19 of Ets Haim library (Amsterdam) contains many 
unpublished works of De Pinto, including two philosophical 
discourses. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.B. Amzalak, O economista Isaac Pinto 
(1922); J.S. Wijler, Isaac de Pinto, sa vie et ses oeuvres (1923), incl. bibl.; 
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A. Guenée, Lettres de quelques juifs... M. de Voltaire (Paris, 1769), let- 
ters 2, 3, and 4; Biographie universelle, 34 (1823), 484-6; Sutherland, 
in: English Historical Review, 62 (1947), 189; A. Hertzberg, French En- 
lightenment and the Jews (1968), index. 


[Richard H. Popkin] 


PINTO, JOSIAH BEN JOSEPH (1565-1648), talmudist and 
kabbalist. Born in *Damascus, Pinto was for the major part of 
his life rabbi in Damascus, but went to Jerusalem about 1617. 
In 1625 he decided to settle in Safed, but when his son died 
in the following year, he returned to Damascus. His teacher 
in subjects other than Kabbalah was Jacob *Abulafia, who or- 
dained him. In Kabbalah he adhered closely to the system of 
Hayyim *Vital whose son, Samuel, was his pupil and subse- 
quently married his daughter. 

Pinto is best known for his Meor Einayim (part 1, Amster- 
dam, 1643; part 2, Mantua, 1743), a commentary on Ein Yaakov 
of Jacob *ibn Habib. He also wrote Kesef Nivhar (Damascus, 
1605), sermons on the weekly scriptural readings; part 2, en- 
titled Kesef Mezukkak (Venice, 1628), sermons and explana- 
tions of unusual rabbinic comments on scriptural passages; 
Kesef Zaruf (ibid., 1629) on the Book of Proverbs; Nivhar mi- 
Kesef (Aleppo, 1869), responsa. Some of his responsa were in 
a manuscript of the responsa of his son-in-law, Samuel *Vital, 
which was in the possession of H.J. Michael, while others 
were published in the responsa of Yom Tov *Zahalon (Ven- 
ice, 1694). Some, which he wrote in 1646, were published in 
the Yad Aharon, part 1 (Smyrna, 1735), of Aaron *Alfandari. 
His Kesef Nimas, on Lamentations, and Kevuzot Kesef, on the 
laws of marriage and the civil laws in the Shulhan Arukh, are 
in manuscript. Joseph *Delmedigo mentions a biblical com- 
mentary by Pinto entitled Kesef Toafot. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.D. Gaon, Yehudei ha-Mizrah be-Erez Yis- 
rael, 2 (1938), 552-3, 743; Conforte, Kore, 49b; Fuenn, Keneset, 382-3; 
Rosanes, Togarmah, 3 (1938), 231-2; Frumkin-Rivlin, 1 (1928), 51 n. 1, 
130; Benayahu, in: Tarbiz, 29 (1959/60), 74. 

[Samuel Abba Horodezky] 


PINTO, VIVIAN DE SOLA (1895-1969), English literary 
scholar and poet. The son of a tobaconnist on fashionable St. 
James’s Street, London, Pinto became professor of English 
at the University of Nottingham (1938-1961) and specialized 
first in 17'-century studies and later in modern literature. 
His works include two volumes of poetry, The Invisible Sun 
(1934) and This Is My England (1941); Crisis in English Poetry, 
1880-1940 (1951, 1967°); and an edition of the poems of D.H. 
Lawrence (1964). He appeared for the defense in the famous 
1960 obscenity trial in London of Lady Chatterley’ Lover, and 
was a friend of many famous writers including Siegfried *Sas- 
soon, to whom he was second-in-command on the Western 
Front in World War I. 


PINTO DELGADO, JOAO (Mosseh; d. 1653), Portuguese 


*Marrano poet, born at Vila Nova de Portimao. His grandfa- 
ther, of the same name, was in government administration in 
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PIONEER WOMEN 


the Algarve, as was Joao’ father, Gongalo Delgado. On two 
separate occasions, Joao lived in Lisbon. His parents, after 
going to Antwerp, settled in Rouen, c. 1609, where he later 
joined them. In 1633 some of the Portuguese New Christians 
in Rouen denounced others as Judaizers, and Joao and his fa- 
ther took refuge in Antwerp (a brother, Gongalo, remained 
in Rouen). Jodo moved to Amsterdam in 1634, followed soon 
after by his father. In the Dutch city he openly joined the Jew- 
ish community and was known as Mosseh Pinto (Delgado). 
Around 1636, 1637, and 1640, he was one of the seven parna- 
sim of the talmud torah. Joao Pinto Delgado began his liter- 
ary career in Lisbon, where he contributed poetry to works 
of a purely Catholic nature by Joao Baptista de Este and Luis 
de Tovar. In Rouen, in 1627, he published a collection of verse 
paraphrases of Old Testament books, Poema de la Reyna Es- 
ter, Lamentaciones del Propheta Jeremias y Historia de Rut y 
varias poesias, which he dedicated to Cardinal Richelieu. IS. 
Révah has published parts of a manuscript autobiography, in 
prose and verse and written in Holland, in which Pinto Del- 
gado attacked the Inquisition and Christian beliefs, and sati- 
rized those New Christians of Rouen who denounced oth- 
ers in 1633. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Joao Pinto Delgado, Poema de la Reina Es- 
ter..., ed. by LS. Révah (Lisbon, 1954); E.W. Wilson, in: JJs, 1 (1949), 
131-42; C. Roth, in: Modern Language Review, 30 (1935), 19-25; idem, 
in: REJ, 121 (1962), 355-66; I.S. Révah, in: REJ, 119 (1961), 41-130. 


[Kenneth R. Scholberg] 


PIONEER WOMEN, international labor Zionist women’s 
organization, known since 1981 as Naamat. Founded in New 
York City in 1925, Pioneer Women appealed to idealistic and 
politically committed women who were part of the eastern 
European immigrant generation. The organization provided 
social welfare services for women, young people, and chil- 
dren in Palestine, helped new immigrants become productive 
citizens there, and encouraged U.S. Jewish women to take a 
more active part in Jewish community life and USS. civic af- 
fairs. Although its business was originally largely conducted 
in Yiddish, the organization gradually shifted to English as it 
became increasingly acculturated to the U.S. scene. By 1936 it 
had chapters in 60 US. cities, with 10,000 members. 

After World War 11 Pioneer Women broadened its field 
of endeavors, while at the same time moderating its original 
socialist and feminist ideology; nevertheless, it continued to 
cooperate with progressive and labor groups on behalf of lib- 
eral causes. In cooperation with its sister Israel organization, 
Moezet ha-Po’alot, Pioneer Women maintained a large net- 
work of welfare and cultural projects in Israel. Pioneer Women 
also stimulated the formation of sister organizations in other 
countries. The World Union of Pioneer Women’s Organiza- 
tions, which was formed in Tel Aviv in 1964, had member 
sisterhoods in the United States, Canada, Mexico, Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Peru, Uruguay, Great Britain, Belgium, and 
Australia. The total world membership of Pioneer Women in 
1970 Was 150,000. 
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In later decades, Naiamat/Pioneer Women gradually lost 
many of its distinctive features, as most of its functions and 
goals were adopted by mainstream American Jewish groups 
and institutions. By 2005, U.S. membership in Naamat had de- 
clined to approximately 25,000 from a peak of 50,000 in 1970. 
In the United States, Naamat continues to conduct Jewish ed- 
ucational and cultural activities, publishes a quarterly jour- 
nal, Naamat Woman, and supports youth work through the 
*Habonim labor Zionist youth movement, founded in 1935. 
Habonim sustains a network of coeducational year-round ac- 
tivities and summer camps and serves as a training ground for 
many future leaders of American labor Zionism. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Raider, “Pioneer Women, in: PE. 
Hyman and D.D. Moore, Jewish Women in America, vol. 2 (1997), 
a eae [Gertrude Hirschler and Shoshana Hareli / 

Judith R. Baskin (24 ed.)] 


PIOTRKOW (Pol. Piotrkéw Trybunalski; Rus. Petrokov; 
Ger. Petrikau), town in Lodz province, central Poland; known 
from 1578 as Piotrkow-Trybunalski. Several anti-Jewish reso- 
lutions were passed at state conventions held in Piotrkow dur- 
ing the 14" to 16" centuries, including a series of limitations by 
the Sejm (Diet) of 1562. Jews settled in Piotrkow from the first 
half of the 16" century. In 1569 Jews were permitted by the king 
to settle in the suburbs of Piotrkow and trade at the fairs there 
on payment of 30 ducats to the Christian guild. The Jews were 
expelled following a *blood libel in 1590. During the greater 
part of the 17 century the municipality prevented Jews from 
entering Piotrkow, until 1679 when King John 11 Sobieski per- 
mitted Jews to return, to trade there, and to build a synagogue 
(completed in 1689). During the 1720s, under the first rabbi of 
Piotrkow, Eliakim Getz, a hevra kaddisha and Bikkur Holim 
were organized. In 1744 Jewish self-defense against an attack 
by the mob was successfully led by Ephraim Fishel. The Jews 
of the community (about 800) were then compelled to leave 
the city and settle in the suburbs (Nowa Wiés). A bet midrash 
was founded there in 1765, and a large synagogue was built by 
the merchant Moses Kazin in 1781. 

After the second partition of Poland in 1793, Piotrkow 
passed to Prussia. In 1808 there were in Piotrkow 1,817 Jews 
(46% of the total population), and in 1827, 2,133 Jews (45% of 
the total). After the opening of the Warsaw-Vienna railway 
line and the development of industries in the region, Jews 
founded weaving mills in Piotrkow. A growing Jewish prole- 
tariat was employed in the timber and textile industries, and in 
services. In 1857 there were 4,166 Jews (42% of the total popu- 
lation). In 1861 Jews obtained electoral and elective rights on 
the municipal council. In 1864 a Hebrew printing press was 
set up in Piotrkow, which in 1900 published the Jerusalem 
Talmud. Moses David *Szereszewski, the Lithuanian maskil, 
introduced the Hibbat Zion movement into Piotrkow in 1880. 
There were 30 hadarim, a talmud torah, two battei midrash, 
anda private secular school in this period. The Jewish hospital, 
founded in 1836, was also extended. In 1912 a Zionist workers’ 
party was founded in Piotrkow. The community numbered ap- 
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proximately 5,400 in 1865, 9,370 (33.14%) in 1897, and by 1917 
had increased to 14,890. 

Some of the Jews who found shelter in Piotrkow during 
World War 1 left the town during the establishment of inde- 
pendent Poland (1918). In 1921 there were in Piotrkow 11,630 
Jews (28% of the total population). Of the 33 members of the 
municipal council elected in 1919, seven were Jews. In the 
1928 elections their number rose to eight. Between the two 
world wars new educational institutions were established in 
Piotrkow by the *Tarbut, cysHo, and *orT; and sports orga- 
nizations (Maccabi, Shtern, etc.) and a musical society, Zamir, 
were formed. From 1924 the Zionist periodical Unzer Tsaytung 
was published in Piotrkow and Zionist and other youth move- 
ments gained in strength. In the elections to the community 
council in 1935 six representatives of the *Bund were elected. 
From 1924 to 1931, Meir Shapiro, leader of the Agudat Israel, 
served as rabbi of Piotrkow. 


Holocaust Period 

After the outbreak of World War 11 about 2,000 Jews, the ma- 
jority of them young people, escaped from Piotrkow and at- 
tempted to find refuge in the larger towns and the Soviet-oc- 
cupied zone. On Oct. 28, 1939, the Germans set up at Piotrkow 
the first ghetto to be established in Poland. Despite famine, 
disease, and terrorization, the population in the ghetto contin- 
ued to increase as thousands of Jewish refugees arrived there, 
mostly from the regions annexed by the Germans. In April 
1942 there were 16,469 Jews in the Piotrkow ghetto, of whom 
8,141 had come from other localities, and by Oct. 15, 1942, there 
were about 25,000 Jews, including a large number of refu- 
gees from the surrounding townlets of Kamiensk, Wolborz, 
Serock, and others. Subsequently, in the course of one week, 
until Oct. 22, 1942, some 22,000 Jews of the Piotrkow ghetto 
were deported to the death camp of *Treblinka. About 4,000 
Jews remained, half being workers in labor camps assigned 
to factories which worked for the German army. Some 2,000 
others hid in the ghetto to escape the death transports. At the 
beginning of 1943 the Nazis carried out searches for those in 
hiding and found about 2,000 Jews, whom they murdered 
in the surrounding forests. In May 1943 about 500 Jews were 
taken from Piotrkow to the camps of Starachowice, *Radom, 
and others. Among those some 40 women and children were 
murdered on the spot. The remainder, numbering about 1,100, 
were concentrated into camps near the Karo and Hortensia 
glassworks and the Fischer & Co. timber enterprises. In No- 
vember 1944 the last few hundred Jews in the ghetto were de- 
ported to the camps of *Buchenwald, *Bergen-Belsen, and 
*Mauthausen. 

Several attempts had been made in the ghetto to organize 
resistance. Between 1942 and 1944, about 500 Jews escaped 
from the ghetto. They found refuge in the forests and within 
the organizations which fought the Germans. From the middle 
of 1943 a group of Jewish partisans was active in the vicinity 
of Piotrkow. The group succeeded in escaping from the labor 
camp attached to the Karo glassworks and held out until the 
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retreat of the Germans from the region in January 1945. Jewish 
settlement in Piotrkow was not renewed after the war. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Feldman, in: Bleter far Geshikhte, 1 (1938); 
Sz. Ashkenazy, Ze spraw zydowskich w dobie kongresowej (1913); 
M. Bersohn, Dyplomataryusz Zydow w dawnej Polsce (1388-1752) 
(1910), 179-80; Dzieje ydow w Piotrkowie i okoliey (1930); A. Eisen- 
bach, in: BZIH, no. 29 (1959), 72-111; A. Rutkowski, ibid., no. 15-16 


(1955), 75-182. 
[Arthur Cygielman] 


PIOVE DI SACCO, small town in Padua province, N. Italy. 
Piove di Sacco was the first town to admit Jews in this region. 
Before 1373 a moneylending bank was founded there by a Jew- 
ish consortium. In 1455, when the Jews of Padua were forbid- 
den to lend money, they transferred their business to nearby 
centers, among them Piove di Sacco - where there had never 
been a ghetto. Piove di Sacco is of particular interest for its 
Hebrew press. In 1475 Meshullam Cusi Rafa ben Moses Jacob 
of nearby Padua and his sons set up a Hebrew printing press 
and were the first to issue a Selihot prayer book in nonvocal- 
ized square type (1475). In July 1475 they printed in folio form, 
the first volume of the first printed edition of *Jacob b. Ash- 
ers Arbaah Turim - the second dated Hebrew book in Italy 
(now found at Padua’s Biblioteca Civica Bp 6747). Meshullam 
died soon after, and his widow and sons Solomon and Moses 
continued printing the remaining volumes. After the second 
and third volumes were issued, the sons were imprisoned, ap- 
parently in connection with the *Trent blood libel, and their 
mother completed publication of the fourth volume alone (see 
*Incunabula). In 1905 Leone Romanin Jacur sat in the Italian 
parliament as the town’s deputy. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Ciscato, Gli Ebrei in Padova (1901), 21, 
53, 158; G.B. De Rossi, in: Annales Hebraeo-Typographici, sect. 15, no. 
2 (Parma, 1795); A. Vercesi and L. Dalla Rira, Capitoli concessi da 
Francesco da Carrara... allebreo Abramo... in Piove di Sacco (1900); 
S. Bassi, in: Festschrift Bellini (1959), 288-96. HEBREW PRINTING: 
D.W. Amram, Makers of Hebrew Books in Italy (1909), 22, 24, 26; H. 
D. Friedberg, Toledot ha-Defus ha-Ivri bi-Medinot Italyah (19567), 
22-25; Milano, Bibliotheca, no. 1541. 


[Alfredo Mordechai Rabello] 


PIPERNO BEER, SERGIO (1906-1976), Italian judge and 
communal leader. Born in Rome, Piperno Beer took up a ju- 
ridical career, reaching the rank of a councilor at the Court 
of Cassation, the highest court of Italy. During the period of 
racial persecutions (1938 ff.), though dismissed from pub- 
lic service, he was active in DELASEM (Delegation for Assis- 
tance to Emigrants) and in the Italian liberal-secular move- 
ment Giustizia e Liberta (1943-44). After the liberation he was 
elected councilor of the Rome Jewish community and chaired 
the Communal Commission charged to investigate the case 
of the chief rabbi of Rome, Israel Zoller, who had converted 
to Christianity. 

In June 1956 he was elected president of the Board of 
Italian Jewish Communities and in this office he worked for 
the Italian state’s recognition of the rights of families who had 
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for Human Rights. After the establishment of Israel, he called 
for the standardization of the Jewish calendar by abolishing 
the second day of Jewish festivals in the Diaspora. In 1951 he 
posed a solution to the *agunah problem by allowing a Jewish 
court to initiate divorces. From 1959 Aronson was professor of 
rabbinics at the University of Judaism in Los Angeles. He was 
president of the Rabbinical Assembly from 1948 to 1950. He 
wrote The Jewish Way of Life (1946, 19577), Torah, the Life of 
the Jew (1964), and various articles, including a report on the 
Warsaw Jewish community, which he visited in 1927. 


ARONSON, DAVID (1923-_), U.S. painter. Born in Lithua- 
nia, Aronson taught at Boston University from 1955. His work, 
painting or drawing in several media, are often based on Jew- 
ish themes, such as Hasidim and kabbalists, the Baal Shem, 
and the dybbuk. His powerful figures stare from the pictures 
with sad, intense eyes in distorted faces. 


ARONSON, GRIGORI (1887-1968), journalist, author, and 
public figure. Aronson, who was the nephew of Mordecai ben 
Hillel *Hacohen, was born in St. Petersburg and received a ru- 
dimentary traditional Jewish education in Gomel. As a youth, 
he was a Bolshevist, but in 1908 as a result of his growing Jew- 
ish awareness, joined the Bund. The following year, he became 
active in *orT and the Society for Diffusion of Enlightenment. 
After the 1917 revolution he was active as a Menshevik and 
right-wing Bundist, particularly in Vitebsk. Aronson was per- 
mitted to leave the Soviet Union in 1922, after which he lived 
in Germany and France, and after 1940 in the United States. 
For some time he acted as general secretary of orT in Ber- 
lin. He was engaged in the political activity of the Menshevik 
émigrés. Aronson’s studies of Soviet Russia and Soviet Jewry 
include Di Shpaltung fun Bund (1920); Di Yidishe Problem in 
Sovyet-Rusland (1944); and Anti-Semitism in Sovyet-Rusland 
(1953). In 1966 he coedited a collection of essays, Russian 
Jewry: 1860-1917, with J. Frumkin and others. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 1 (1956), 169-70. 


[Moshe Mishkinsky] 


ARONSON, NAUM (1872/73-1943), graphic artist and sculp- 
tor. Aronson was born into a hasidic family in Kreslavka, 
Vitebsk province (today Kreslava, Latvia) and, as a child, re- 
ceived a traditional Jewish education. In 1889-91, he stud- 
ied at the Vilna School of Drawing. Having settled in Paris 
in 1891, he worked as a stonemason at local sculpture work- 
shops and studied both at Ecole des Arts Décoratifs and at 
the E Colarossi academy. In 1894, Aronson returned to Rus- 
sia to serve in the army, but got an exemption and returned to 
France in 1896. In 1898, he joined the National Society for Fine 
Arts and participated in its exhibits as well as in exhibitions of 
other Paris salons. He exhibited his sculptures at the Berlin Se- 
cession and in London galleries. In 1900, he was awarded the 
second gold medal at the Paris World Show, and in 1905, the 
gold medal at the Liege International Show. He won a repu- 
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tation as a leading impressionist sculptor. Residing mainly in 
France, Aronson remained active in Russian cultural life and 
regularly exhibited in Moscow and St. Petersburg. In 1901, he 
visited Yasnaya Polyana and did a bust of Leo Tolstoy and a 
number of portraits in graphics. In 1904, he was among the 
founders of the New Society of Artists in St. Petersburg. Prior 
to World War 1, Aronson executed many sculptural portraits 
of prominent figures in Russian and European culture and pol- 
itics. Many of his works treat “the Jewish theme,’ among them 
his composition Kiddush ha-Shem dedicated to the memory of 
victims of the *Kishinev pogrom. For all his fame and success 
in Europe, Aronson experienced antisemitism among art crit- 
ics and was subjected to sanctions imposed by the authorities. 
The persecution only strengthened his national consciousness, 
which manifested itself in his active participation in Jewish 
cultural and public life. In 1912, in Paris, he helped a group of 
young Jewish artists from Russia; in 1915, he was among the 
founders and later a member of the Jewish Society for the En- 
couragement of the Arts and participated in its exhibit in 1916 
in Petrograd. In 1917-22, Aronson executed a series of busts of 
Louis Pasteur that were domiciled in Paris and other European 
capitals and for which in 1924 he was awarded the National 
Order of the Legion of Honor (from 1938, Aronson was an of- 
ficer of the Legion of Honor). His retrospective exhibition was 
held in 1926 in Paris. In the 1920s and 1930s, Aronson actively 
collaborated with Jewish cultural and public organizations in 
France. He showed his works at the Exhibition of Jewish Art- 
ists and Sculptors in 1924. From the late 1920s, he gave lecture 
courses on Jewish art at the Jewish People’s University. From 
1931, he was the chairman of the Union of Lithuanian Jews 
and participated in the World Congress of Jewish Art in Paris 
in 1937. In 1940, he fled occupied France to Portugal and later 
settled in the United States. From 1941, Aronson lived in New 
York, where he created a number of symbolic works dedicated 
to the historic fate of the Jewish people. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: 100 Contemporary American Jewish Painters 
and Sculptors (1947), 8; O.L. Leykind, K.V. Makhrov, and D,J. Severi- 
ukhin, Artists of Russian Diaspora: 1917-1939. Biographical Diction- 
ary (1991), 104-6 (Rus.). 

[Hillel Kazovsky (274 ed.)] 


ARONSON, SOLOMON (1862-1935), chief rabbi of Tel Aviv 
and Zionist leader. Aronson was chief rabbi of Kiev, 1906-21, 
and was active in the Hovevei Zion movement, attending its 
conventions as a delegate. After the First Zionist Congress in 
1897, Aronson published several articles in Ha-Meliz, defend- 
ing political Zionism against the attacks of its ultra-Orthodox 
opponents. He later joined the Mizrachi organization. Aron- 
son frequently interceded with the Czarist authorities on be- 
half of the Jews and helped in the legal defense of Mendel *Bei- 
lis in the blood libel of 1913. During World War 1 he worked for 
the relief of refugees from Galicia who had come to Kiev. After 
the Russian Revolution in 1917, he sponsored the national-reli- 
gious Ahdut Israel movement, which eventually merged into 
a nationwide federation. In 1921 he escaped to Berlin, serving 
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lost members during Nazi persecutions, for the strengthen- 
ing of institutions of Italian Jewry and their standing vis-a- 
vis the State, and for the revival of Jewish culture in Italy. He 
was active in the contacts with the Vatican before Ecumeni- 
cal Council Vatican 11 and the declaration Nostra aetate. In 
the aftermath of the Six-Day War (1967) he helped with the 
emigration of the entire Jewish community of Libya, with the 
consent of the Italian government. Piperno Beer was reelected 
as president of the Board of Italian Jewish Communities in 
1961, 1966, and 1974. 

[Sergio DellaPergola / Robert Bonfil (2"4 ed.)] 


PIPES, RICHARD EDGAR (1923- ), U.S. historian. Born 
in Cieszyn, Poland, Pipes migrated in his youth to the United 
States. He taught Russian history at Harvard, and was ap- 
pointed professor. He also served as director of Harvard’s 
Russian Research Center (1968-73). From 1974 until 1996 he 
held the position of Frank B. Baird Jr. Professor of History 
at Harvard. From 1997 he was the Frank B. Baird, Jr. Profes- 
sor of History Emeritus at Harvard. Politically conservative, 
Pipes was included in President Ronald Reagan's U.S. Depart- 
ment of State transition team in 1980. He was the director of 
the National Security Council’s East European and Soviet Af- 
fairs team (1981-82) and served as an expert witness in the 
Russian Constitutional Court's trial against the Communist 
Party in 1992. 

Pipes’ principal historical studies concern both Impe- 
rial Russia and the Bolshevik period, with special attention to 
intellectual and national questions. He was a member of the 
editorial boards of Strategic Review, Orbis, the International 
Journal of Intelligence and CounterIntelligence, Continuity, 
Journal of Strategic Studies, East European Jewish Affairs, and 
Nuova Storia Contemporanea. 

His published works include Formation of the Soviet 
Union (1954), an important contribution to the study of the 
national question of Soviet Russia. He edited and translated 
Karamzins Memoir on Ancient and Modern Russia (1959) and 
Social-Democracy and the St. Petersburg Labor Movement 
1885-97 (1963). He edited Russian Intelligentsia (1961) and 
Revolutionary Russia (1968). Among his other publications are 
Europe Since 1815 (1970), Soviet Strategy in Europe (1976), U.S.- 
Soviet Relations in the Era of Detente (1981), Russia Observed 
(1989), The Russian Revolution (1990), Communism: The Van- 
ished Specter (1993), Russia under the Bolshevik Regime (1994), 
Three “Whys” of the Russian Revolution (1996), Prosperity and 
Freedom (1999), and Communism: A Brief History (2001). 

His son Daniel Pipes is a writer and commentator on 
Middle Eastern affairs. 


[William Korey / Rohan Saxena and Ruth Beloff (2"4 ed.)] 


PIRKEI DE-RABBI ELIEZER, eighth-century aggadic 
work (see *Midrash), also called Baraita de-Rabbi Eliezer or 
Haggadah de-Rabbi Eliezer in medieval rabbinic literature 
because of its opening words: “It is related of *Eliezer b. Hyr- 
canus.” 
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Character and Composition 

The book is not a Midrash constructed on the verses of Scrip- 
ture, but an aggadic narrative; the extant version is divided 
into 54 chapters, but this is probably not the whole book. It 
commences with an aggadah about the early days of Eliezer 
b. Hyrcanus, and then chronologically narrates events from 
the Creation until the middle of the journeys of the Children 
of Israel in the wilderness, concluding with *Miriam’s lep- 
rosy and the *copper serpent. In the second half of the book, 
from Abraham onward, the narrative is related to the bless- 
ings of the *Amidah prayer, but the last chapter terminates at 
the eighth blessing (for health). The book also refers to the 
10 occasions when God descended to earth, but in their enu- 
meration only reaches the eighth descent. It is therefore clear 
that the book as it survived is incomplete; but even in manu- 
script the only additional portion preserved is the second half 
of the last chapter. 


Language and Date 

The book is written in Hebrew - partially artificial - remi- 
niscent of the geonic era, and contains a few Greek words. 
The author made use of the tannaitic literature, the Jeru- 
salem Talmud, the *Midreshei Aggadah of the *amoraim, 
and even of the Babylonian Talmud, as well as those Aramaic 
*Targums to the Scripture that originated in Erez Israel. The 
author does not quote his sources, but tends to revise them 
completely - shortening, lengthening, and combining them 
freely. It is therefore not a collection or compilation of differ- 
ent sources, but a book with a unified and continuous narra- 
tive in which the personality of the author is clearly recogniz- 
able. The author was greatly influenced in both content and 
form by the *Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Second 
Temple period, particularly the books of the *Enoch cycle. His 
entire manner of narration and unique method of connecting 
halakhah and aggadah were influenced by the Book of Jubi- 
lees. Pirkei de-Rabbi Eliezer has thus preserved many ancient 
sources. It contains almost no names of amoraim, but falsely 
attributes sayings to many tannaim. Pirkei de-Rabbi Eliezer 
is therefore a pseudepigraphic work par excellence; the in- 
fluence of apocalyptic works of the Second Temple period is 
well marked in that respect, as well as in its mystical air and 
in the descriptions of angels. The halakhot of the *calendar 
laid down in the Byzantine period and at the beginning of 
the Muslim era were already known to the author. The book 
is filled with the halakhic customs current in Erez Israel at the 
beginning of the geonic period. It contains Arabic legends, and 
remarkable descriptions of the Muslim Omayyad dynasty, and 
looks forward to the downfall of this (Omayyad) caliphate as 
an omen of the end of the exile. All these indications prove 
that it was composed in Erez Israel during the first half of the 
eighth century, just prior to the fall of the Omayyad dynasty, 
but before the rise of the Abbasid dynasty. Quotations from 
it are already found in the tractate *Soferim, and in the work 
of *Pirkoi ben Baboi. The work also follows the model of the 
Arabic collections of biblical legends, in which narrative re- 
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ceives more emphasis than exegesis. Pirkei de-Rabbi Eliezer 
was first published in Constantinople (1514), and reprinted 
many times on the basis of the first edition. In the Warsaw 
edition of 1852, a valuable commentary by David *Luria was 
added. Many manuscripts have been preserved, and extracts 
from three of them were published by Higger in Horeb, 8-10 
(1944-48), and one of them was translated into English by G. 
Friedlander (1916, 19657). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz-Albeck, Derashot, 134-40. 
[Moshe David Herr] 


PIRKOI BEN BABOI (eighth-ninth century), talmudic 
scholar of the geonic era and author of a polemical halakhic 
work. A pupil of Abba, who was a pupil of *Yehudai, a Gaon 
of Sura, Pirkoi notes that it was only because of their teach- 
ing and tradition that he presumed to write to the scholars of 
Kairouan. His teacher Abba wrote the Halakhot de-Rav Abba, 
small fragments of which were published from the Cairo 
*Genizah by S. Schechter and J.N. Epstein. Some conjecture 
that Abba was one of the scholars of the Pumbedita Academy 
and that Pirkoi also apparently studied there. It was earlier 
assumed that Pirkoi b. Baboi meant “the chapters of [Pirkei] 
Ben Baboi,;’ but Epstein showed that Pirkoi was a Persian 
personal name. According to Epstein, Pirkoi was born in 
Babylon, where he studied and wrote his Iggeret. According 
to Ginzberg, however, he was a native of Erez Israel who stud- 
ied in Babylon, where he settled and wrote his work. Frag- 
ments of the work were scattered in various libraries - St. 
Petersburg, Oxford, Cambridge - and were published from 
the Genizah, beginning in 1903, by various scholars such as 
Harkavy (Ha-Goren, 4 (1903), 71-74) and L. Ginzberg (Geon- 
ica, 2 (1909), 50-53), neither of whom identified the author. 
J. Mann, who added a third fragment, succeeded in indicat- 
ing Pirkoi as the author; additional fragments were published 
by various scholars of the period including Solomon Schech- 
ter, J.N. Epstein, B.M. Lewin, Shraga Abramson, and S. 
Spiegel. 

Pirkoi became renowned through his work Iggeret, which 
reflects his aspiration to make the Babylonian Talmud the au- 
thoritative code for world Jewry. Echoes of the long drawn- 
out struggle between the two Torah centers — Erez Israel and 
Babylon - are heard in the polemical chapters of Pirkoi which 
constitute, in Ginzberg’s view, the earliest halakhic work ex- 
tant from the geonic era. Some were of the opinion that the 
Iggeret was sent to Erez Israel, but more accepted the view of 
Lewin and Spiegel that it was sent to the countries of North 
Africa (around 812), where the customs of Erez Israel were fol- 
lowed. Pirkoi’s intention was to encourage them to accept the 
halakhah of Babylon and the customs of the two academies in 
Babylon. It is probable that Pirkoi’s words in his Iggeret, “God 
established places of learning in all localities of Africa and of 
Spain and granted you the privilege of engaging in Torah study 
by day and by night,” were directed especially to the people 
of Kairouan, which in the time of Pirkoi enjoyed tranquility 
and economic stability. The communal leaders and scholars 
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of Kairouan endeavored to maintain places of learning in the 
town as well as in various localities in Spain. Emigrants who 
left Kairouan for Spain founded Torah centers there. Pirkoi 
complains about the pupils of the Babylonian academies who 
“learnt the customs of Erez Israel, arrived in North Africa, 
and were then drawn after the ignorant customs and habits of 
Erez Israel. In his view any custom or ruling which is not in 
accordance with the law and halakhah of the Babylonian Tal- 
mud is a consequence of the apostasy decreed by the wicked 
kingdom of Edom upon Erez Israel. As a result Torah was for- 
gotten by the inhabitants of Erez Israel, and the Erez Israel cus- 
toms came to be “customs of apostasy.’ Pirkoi, as a “pro-Baby- 
lonian,” stresses the superiority of the Babylonian academies 
as the only source in the world for the details of the Oral Law, 
and says that it is fitting that from them the Torah should go 
forth to Jews in all countries. In the opinion of many scholars 
(Lewin, Mann, Aptowitzer), this polemic of Pirkoi also had 
an anti-Karaite purpose: to ensure that the denial of the Oral 
Law by Karaites should not detach the Jews from the tradition 
customary in the Babylonian academies. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Schechter, in: Festschrift... D. Hoffmann 
(1914), Heb. pt. 261-6; V. Aptowitzer, in: REJ, 57 (1909), 246 ff; idem, 
in: HUCA, 8-9 (1931-32), 382, 415-7; idem, Mehkarim be-Sifrut ha- 
Geonim (1941), 13-17; J. Mann, in: REJ, 70 (1920), 113-48; idem, in: 
Tarbiz, 6 (1935), 78f.; J.N. Epstein, in: REJ, 75 (1922), 179-86; idem, 
in: Maddaei ha-Yahadut, 2 (1927), 149-61; idem, in: Tarbiz, 2 (1931), 
4uf.; L. Ginzberg, Ginzei Schechter, 2 (1929), 504-73; B.M. Lewin, 
in: Tarbiz, 2 (1931), 383-405; H. Tchernowitz, Toledot ha-Posekim, 1 
(1946), 109-12; Baron, Social”, index s.v.; S. Abramson, in: Sinai, 50 
(1962), 185f.; S. Spiegel, in: H.A. Wolfson Jubilee Volume (1965), Heb. 


pt. 243-74. 
[Josef Horovitz] 


°PIROGOV, NIKOLAI (1810-1881), Russian physician-sur- 
geon and civic leader. From 1856 to 1858 he was a trustee for 
the Odessa education district and from 1858 to 1861 he served 
in the same capacity for Kiev. In south and southwest Rus- 
sia he came into contact with the Jewish population and be- 
came their defender. In a letter to the Ministry of Education, 
dated Feb. 4, 1857, he argued for compulsory general edu- 
cation which would, at the same time, respect the religious 
sensitivities of the Jews. He proposed a cadre of Jewish teach- 
ers who would have the same rights as their non-Jewish col- 
leagues, and opposed the idea that Christian trustees should 
be assigned to Jewish educational institutions. In his writings 
Pirogov pointed out the traditional respect of Jews for educa- 
tion and culture, and supported O. *Rabinovich and J. *Tar- 
nopol in their efforts to publish a Jewish periodical in Rus- 
sian. He also supported A. *Zederbaum for his publication of 
a Hebrew periodical. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Morgulis, in: Voskhod, 5 (1881), i-iv, 1-13; 
Gessen, in: Perezhitoye, 3 (1911), 1-59; L. Greenberg, The Jews in Rus- 
sia, 1 (1944), 102-3. 


PIRYATIN, city in Poltava district, Ukraine. A Jewish settle- 
ment in Piryatin was first mentioned in 1630. The commu- 
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nity was destroyed in the massacres of 1648 and not revived 
until the close of the 18" century, when it became a center 
for *Chabad Hasidism. The community numbered 464 in 
1847 and grew to 3,166 (39% of the total population) in 1897. 
Apart from hadarim there was a Jewish school with separate 
classes for boys and girls. By 1926 the Jews numbered 3,885 
(31.8%), dropping by 1939 to 1,747 (12.7% of the total popula- 
tion). About 100 families worked in a Jewish kolkhoz founded 
in 1929. The Germans entered Piryatin on September 18, 1941. 
On April 6, 1942 they murdered 1,600 Jews, and later another 
1,400 from the environs, and refugees. 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


PISA, city in Tuscany, central Italy. Benjamin of *Tudela 
found 20 Jewish families living there around 1165. It may be 
presumed that Jews had settled in the city even earlier, at- 
tracted by the possibilities offered by the close commercial ties 
between Pisa and countries of the Levant. Some of the Jewish 
tombstones embedded in the town wall, near the cathedral, 
date back to the middle of the 13 century. At the end of the 
13 century an “Alley of the Jews” (Chiasso di Giudei) is re- 
corded. In 1322 the Jews in Pisa were instructed to wear the 
distinguishing *badge but the regulation was apparently not 
strictly enforced. By the second half of the 14 century Pisa 
was in a state of political and economic decline, which culmi- 
nated in its subjection to Florence in 1406. Around the same 
time, Vitale (Jehiel) b. Matassia of Pisa, a banker of Roman ori- 
gin, began his activities in Pisa. The family he founded owned 
banks in Pisa and Florence, as well as branches in other towns, 
and for about 150 years dominated Jewish moneylending in 
Italy, as well as distinguishing itself in the cultural sphere (see 
Da *Pisa family). Some of its members had close connections 
with the Medici of Florence. In 1492 Jewish exiles from Spain 
who arrived in Pisa were assisted generously by the Da Pisa 
family. When a Christian loan bank (*Monte di Pieta) was 
opened in Pisa in 1496, Isaac b. Jehiel subscribed over half 
the founding capital, so that Jews were permitted to continue 
their moneylending activities, although only for a short pe- 
riod. Asa result of the struggle between the Florentine Repub- 
lic, which was hostile to the Jews, and the Medici, who were 
favorably disposed toward them, and the war of 1494-1509 
between Pisa and Florence, the Jewish community of Pisa 
was considerably reduced in size. It began to recover in 1547 
when Cosimo 1 de’Medici, duke of Tuscany, urged Jews and 
*New Christian fugitives from Portugal to settle in Pisa and 
*Leghorn, and some accepted the invitation. Larger numbers 
were attracted by the generous terms of the proclamation is- 
sued in June 1593 by the grand duke Ferdinand 1 de’Medici, 
addressed particularly to Sephardim and Marranos wherever 
they happened to live. Another proclamation, issued in Octo- 
ber 1595 to the German and Italian Jews, who had then been 
driven from the territories of Milan, aroused little response. 
The Medici wished to promote Pisa as the market capital of 
Tuscany, with the port of Leghorn dependent on Pisa. How- 
ever, Leghorn developed more successfully and also attained 
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greater importance as a Jewish center, and in 1614 became in- 
dependent of Pisa. 

Samuel *Foa (or Fua), a member of the famous printing 
family of Sabbioneta, established a Hebrew press at Pisa to- 
ward the end of the 18 century, and was succeeded by Samuel 
and Joseph Moliho (1816 ff.). 

There were 600 Jews living in Pisa at the beginning of the 
17 century, and half that number a century later. The num- 
ber remained thereafter approximately the same, totaling 365 
in 1840. Most of the Jews in Pisa were governed by the liberal 
patents of 1593 which granted, among other privileges, Tuscan 
citizenship ipso jure to any person admitted as a member of 
the community, and semiautonomous internal jurisdiction. 
The Jews in Pisa lived in relative tranquility, mainly engaging 
in commerce. In the 18" and especially the 19 century, they 
played an active part in developing industries, particularly the 
cotton industries which attracted a certain number of Jews 
there. The Jewish population numbered 700 in 1881. 


[Attilio Milano] 


Holocaust and Modern Periods 
In 1931 the Jewish community of Pisa numbered 535. Dur- 
ing the Holocaust, a dozen Jews, among them Rabbi Augusto 
Hasda, were sent to extermination camps. Eight more Jews 
were deported elsewhere. On Aug. 1, 1944, the Nazis broke into 
the house of the president of the community, the well-known 
philanthropist Pardo-Roques, and massacred him together 
with six Jews who had taken refuge there. After the war, the 
community, including the towns of Viareggio and Lucca, had 
a membership of 312 Jews, which declined to 210 by 1969 and 
100-200 at the beginning of the 21° century. 
[Sergio Della Pergola] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Cassuto, in: RI, 5 (1908), 227-38; 6 (1909), 
21-30, 102-13, 160-70, 223-32; 7 (1910), 9-19, 72-86, 146-50; Toaff, 
in: Scritti in memoria di Guido Bedarida (1966), 227-62; Kaufmann, 
in: REJ, 26 (1893), 83-110, 220-39; 29 (1894), 142-7; 31 (1895), 62-73; 
32 (1896), 130-4; C. Roth, Jews in the Renaissance (1959), index; Roth, 
Italy, index; Milano, Italia, index; Milano, Bibliotheca, index; D.W. 
Amram, Makers of Hebrew Books in Italy (1909), 396f. 


PISA, DA, family of bankers, financers, and international 
merchants ranked among the best-known Italian Jewish fam- 
ilies. 

In 1393 MATASSIA DI SABATO, a member of the well- 
known Bet-El or Min-ha-Keneset Roman family, settled in 
San Miniato, a small town in Tuscany, under the Florentine 
government, where he opened a local bank. In 1406 his son 
VITALE JEHIEL of Matassia established his activities in Pisa, 
the city from which he derived his new family name. He 
opened other lending banks in San Gimignano, Prato, Colle 
di Val d@Elsa, and Arezzo. A scholar and lover of letters, he 
became known even outside Italy: Profiat *Duran recom- 
mended him to his disciple Judah Zark, who found hospital- 
ity at the da Pisa home. 

After Vitale's death the banking activities were contin- 
ued by his daughter ciusta (d. 1478) who married IsAAc DI 
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MANUELE DA RIMINI, who later assumed his wife’s surname. 
Giusta managed the family company together with her hus- 
band and later with her son JEHIEL VITALE (d. 1490), who 
brought their activities to their greatest heights by obtaining, 
with other associates, an exclusive banking license for Flor- 
ence. He opened loan banks in several other towns. 

Jehiel Vitale was also known as one of the most notewor- 
thy Hebrew personalities of his time and gained the favor of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici. When the Franciscan friar *Bernardino 
da Feltre preached in Florence against the Jewish loan bankers, 
Vitale led a deputation of the Jews of the city before Lorenzo 
de’ Medici and succeeded in averting an edict of expulsion 
(1488). Vitale had family connections with other important 
families (such as da S. Miniato, da Tivoli, da Fano and da 
Volterra) and was friendly with notables abroad, including 
Abraham Hayyun of Lisbon, Don Isaac *Abrabanel, and Jo- 
seph Yahia (d. 1497), whom the da Pisa house helped transfer 
goods from Lisbon to Ferrara. Vitale’s house became known 
as a meeting place of scholars: among those who stayed there 
was Johanan *Alemanno, who tutored Vitale’s sons. 

The distinctive characteristics of the family were main- 
tained also by Jehiel Vitale’s sons 1s aac (d. 1511) and SIMONE 
SAMUEL (d. 1510). The da Pisa fortunes suffered only limited 
damage when the family was compelled to leave Tuscany after 
the downfall of the Medici (1494). When they returned to Flor- 
ence, with Pope Leo x, the da Pisa were able to recover their 
properties and resume their banking activities in Tuscany. 

Another outstanding member of the family was DAN- 
IEL (d. 1532), son of Isaac. He was active in Pisa, Florence, 
and Rome, where he was appointed gentleman and famili- 
are of Pope Clemete vii, who entrusted him with the task of 
drawing up the new takkanot of the composite Roman Jewish 
Community. This code was approved in 1524. 

Daniel welcomed David *Reuveni on his visit to Rome. 
Daniel had two brothers, sALOMON and ABRAM. The first 
developed wide-ranging banking activities from Tuscany to 
the Republic of Venice. Abram established his activities in 
Bologna. 

VITALE JEHIEL NISSIM (d. 1574), son of Simone Samuel, 
was an eminent scholar, with profound knowledge of Scrip- 
tures, philosophy, Kabbalah, and astronomy. He wrote Minhat 
Kenaot (publ. by D. Kaufmann, 1898) aimed at demonstrat- 
ing the superiority of religion over philosophy, and Maamar 
Hayyei Olam, a halakhic treatise on matters of finance (publ. 
in 1962 by G. Rosenthal under the title Banking and Finance 
among Jews in Renaissance Italy, with notes and biographi- 
cal sketch). He lived in Pisa and on the vast farming estate 
that had belonged to the family for more than a century, in 
the hills surrounding the city. His house was open to the 
needy. 

In 1554 SIMONE SAMUEL, son of Vitale Jehiel Nissim, 
graduated in medicine from the University of Pisa. Seven years 
later EMANUELE, son of Salomon di Isaac, obtained a univer- 
sity degree in Ferrara, by special privilege. Furthermore he was 
a member of the rabbinical academy in that city. 
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PISCO, SERAPHINE EPPSTEIN 


In the 17 century a branch of the family became estab- 
lished in Ferrara, under the rule of the Church. In the course 
of several generations their surname was simplified to Pisa. 

In 1831 ZACCARIA OF ELIA PISA (1788-1833) founded a 
banking house in Ferrara under his name. In 1852 his sons Lu- 
IGI ISRAEL (1813-1895), LEONE LEOPOLDO (1812-1872), and 
GIUSEPPE (1827-1904) moved the family enterprise to Milan 
and developed it into one of the most important private banks 
in Italy. Between 1863 and 1914 the Bank Pisa was engaged in 
raising public-capital subscriptions and placed bonds issued 
by the state as well as by the railway companies. It was on the 
board of directors of such companies as the Strade Ferrate 
Meridionali (Southern Railways), the Navigazione Generale, 
and Edison. 

UGO PISA, son of Luigi Israel (1845-1910), volunteered in 
the 1866 war. He entered a diplomatic career, led an economic 
mission to China and Japan, and was eventually appointed am- 
bassador. He later became president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Milan and senator of the Kingdom of Italy. The bank- 
ing house of the family continued its operations well into the 
1930s under the guidance of LUIGI DELLA TORRE (a grand- 
son of Luigi Pisa), who was senator of the Kingdom (1913) and 
president of the ast (Italian Banking Association). 

From MOSES-ARON PISA, a brother of Zaccaria, de- 
scended the Roman line of the family, headed in the early 21° 
century by FRANCO PISA, an economist and international 
merchant. He engaged in the study of Jewish economic history 
and published several studies on the structure of local banks 
and their influence on regional economies. He also sponsored 
several cultural activities. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: U. Cassuto, in: RI, 5 (1908), 277-38; 10 
(1913-14), 48-59: D. Kaufmann, in: REJ, 31 (1895), 62-73; Milano, Italy, 
index: idem, in: RM1, 10 (1935/36), 324-38, 409-26; Roth, Italy index. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: EF. Bonelli, La crisi del 1907 (1971); A. Confa- 
lonieri, Banca e Industria in Italia (1979); M. Luzzati, La casa dellebreo 
(1985); S. Simonsohn, The Apostolic See and the Jews (1991), index. 


[Menachem E. Artom / Aron Leoni (2"4 ed.)] 


PISCO, SERAPHINE EPPSTEIN (1861-1942), secretary and 
chief administrator of the National Jewish Hospital for Con- 
sumptives in Denver from 1911 through 1938. She should also 
be understood as a product of the late 19” century Jewish club 
women’s movement, which transmuted traditional ideas about 
women’s nurturing role into professional social work. Pisco 
was born in St Joseph, Missouri, to Max and Bertha Eppstein, 
who moved her and five siblings to Denver in 1875. In 1878, 
like so many women of her generation, she married a busi- 
nessman many years older than herself, Edward Pisko, who 
was prominent in local politics, and had been president of the 
local B’nai B'rith lodge. Also like so many women of her gen- 
eration she became active in Jewish women’s charitable work, 
serving as president of the Jewish Relief Society and in 1896 
helping Carrie Shevelson Benjamin found a section of the Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women. She served on many Coun- 
cil committees, and when president she helped found a settle- 
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ment house in the Colfax district, where she developed close 
relations with East European Jews and Italian immigrants. An 
excellent public speaker, in 1899 she represented the Women’s 
Club of Denver at the National Conference of Charities and 
Corrections in Cincinnati, and also accepted a paid position 
as fundraiser for the newly opened National Jewish Hospital. 
Since most hospital officers did not live in Denver, when the 
secretary died suddenly in 1911, she was appointed his succes- 
sor. She could assume this position with no medical training 
because sanitariums, treating a disease with no known surgi- 
cal cure, lagged behind general hospitals as research-oriented 
teaching facilities whose medical staffs demanded control of 
budgets. When an audit revealed that her predecessor had 
embezzled funds, Mrs. Pisco used her reputation as leader of 
Jewish women’s clubs to restore public confidence in the in- 
stitution. She brought professional efficiency to the business 
office by removing it from her predecessor's law office to the 
hospital grounds, hiring women to replace men on her small 
staff, and using her network of female social work profes- 
sionals at other Denver institutions to sustain her autonomy 
against the male medical staff. When nationally sponsored 
investigations of the hospital in 1912 and 1916 recommended 
that its administrative autonomy be subordinated to a city- 
wide Jewish federation of charities, she persuaded Judge Julian 
Mack of Chicago that the hospital could best treat its patients 
by retaining its fundraising network and administration. Her 
correspondence with the president and treasurer of the hos- 
pital reveal extraordinary command of fiscal details, rhetori- 
cal irony when rebuffing the criticisms of male officers, and 
charm when persuading city officials to meet the hospital’s 
needs. The hospital remained her life’s work, and in 1925 the 
Women’s Pavilion was renamed in her honor. When infirmi- 
ties slowed her down she retired in 1938. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Abrams, “Seraphine Eppstein Pisco (1861- 
1942),” in: P. Hyman and D.D. Moore, Jewish Women in America, An 
Historical Encyclopedia (1997), 1077-78; M.A. FitzHarris, A Place to 
Heal, The History of National Jewish Center for Immunology and Re- 
spiratory Medicine (1989); W. Toll, “Gender and the Origins of Phil- 
anthropic Professionalism: Seraphine Pisco at the National Jewish 
Hospital,” in: Rocky Mountain Jewish Historical Notes (Winter/Spring 


1991). 
[William Toll (24 ed.)] 


PISGAH (Heb. 739), mountain in Transjordan in the terri- 
tory of the tribe of Reuben (Josh. 13:20). It lay on the border 
between the land of Sihon the Amorite and the territory of 
Reuben, northeast of the Dead Sea (Deut. 3:17; 4:49; Josh. 12:3). 
In the above passages, the reference is apparently to the slopes 
of Mt. Pisgah near the Dead Sea (Num. 21:20; 23:14; Deut. 3:27; 
34:1). More precisely, they probably refer to the western slope 
of the mountain. The slopes of Mt. Pisgah served as an impor- 
tant junction for the roads in the area of the mountain ridge of 
Nebo. It is probably due to the area’s geographic location that 
biblical sources emphasized its location within the borders of 
Israelite settlement. The “top of Pisgah” (Deut. 34:1) is iden- 
tified with Ra’s al-Siyagha, west of Mt. Nebo (supposedly the 
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Siyaran mentioned in one version of Targum Onkelos, Num. 
32: 3: cf. “Netinah la-Ger, ibid.). This is the place from which 
Moses viewed the Promised Land before his death. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Birch, in: PEFQS, 40 (1898), 110-1; A. Mu- 
sil, Arabia Petraea, 1 (Ger., 1907) passim; I.S. Horowitz, Erez Yisrael 
u-Shekhenoteha (1923) s.v. Ashdot ha-Pisgah; Abel, Geog, 1 (1933), 


281, 379 ff. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


PISK, PAUL AMADEUS (1893-1990), musicologist, com- 
poser, and pedagogue. Born in Vienna, Pisk studied un- 
der Arnold *Schoenberg, Schreker, and Guido *Adler and 
received a doctorate in musicology from the University of 
Vienna (1916). He attained prominence as a musical journal- 
ist and as a spokesman for progressive German and Austrian 
composers. Pisk served as secretary of Schoenberg's Society 
(1918-21) and worked as editor for the Musikblatter des An- 
bruch (1920-28) and the Wiener Arbeiter-Zeitung (1921-34). 
He was a co-founder of the International Society for Contem- 
porary Music (1scM), and served as director of the music de- 
partment of the Volkshochschule, Vienna (1922-34). In 1936 
he had to immigrate to the United States, becoming a citizen 
in 1941. He held senior academic posts at various universi- 
ties, and renewed contact with Schoenberg, *Milhaud, and 
Hindemith. Pisk composed about 100 works for orchestra, 
chamber groups and keyboard, dramatic pieces, and choral 
works. Pisk’s compositions tend toward atonality, but do not 
employ 12-note techniques. Many of them employ folk mel- 
odies. Among his publications are a study of the masses of 
the 16‘®-century composer Jacobus Gallus (1918) and articles 
on Schoenberg, Berg, Webern, and modern music. He wrote 
(with H. Ulrich) History of Music and Musical Style (1963). 
Through a bequest of his the American Musicological Society 
established the Paul A. Pisk Prize. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online; Baker's Biographical 
Dictionary (1997). J. Glowacki (ed.), Paul A. Pisk: Essays in his Honor 


(1966). 
[Naama Ramot (24 ed.)] 


PISSARRO, CAMILLE (1830-1903), French painter. Born 
into a Sephardi family which had migrated from Bordeaux to 
the Virgin Islands, he was sent to a boarding school in Paris 
at the age of 12. At 17 he returned to St. Thomas to become a 
clerk in his father’s general store, but he wanted to be an artist, 
and ran away to Caracas, Venezuela. After a while he obtained 
his father’s permission to study in France, and from 1855 until 
his death, he remained in, or near, Paris. 

With his socialist-anarchist convictions, he regarded 
himself a citizen of the world, with no particular religious, ra- 
cial, or national ties. His wife was of Catholic peasant stock. 
He was shocked and hurt by the *Dreyfus case, but more as 
a man of progressive political ideals than as a Jew. Pissarro 
became a staunch member of a loosely organized group that 
came into being in 1874 under the name of “Société anonyme 
des artistes, peintres, sculpteurs, et graveurs” which soon be- 
came better known as the “Impressionists.” He participated in 
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all of the Impressionists’ eight group shows, received his share 
of abuse from public and press, and held the group together 
until 1886, after Cézanne, Renoir, and even the prime mover, 
Monet, had lost interest. 

He took his guidance from Corot and Courbet, blending 
Corot’s subtlety of atmospheric effect with the strength and 
solidity of Courbet. In 1865 he came under the spell of Manet. 
By that time he had already eliminated black and the siennas 
and ochers from his palette. In his mid-fifties, he was greatly 
influenced by Georges Seurat’s pointillist technique, and for 
several years he experimented with the “divisionist” method 
of painting with little dots of primary color. Yet, he is chiefly 
known for his Impressionist landscapes and cityscapes. Pis- 
sarro thought he saw nature objectively but actually he ren- 
dered it just as much from feeling and knowledge as from 
dispassionate sight - rendered it in solidly constructed, ar- 
chitectural forms. Most of his canvases show a definite desire 
for order and organization, and a feeling for design. His work 
is uneven - perhaps more uneven than that of other artists, 
since he was forced to overproduce in his efforts to keep his 
family of eight from starvation. 

All of Pissarro’s sons - Lucien (1863-1944), Georges 
(1871-1961), Félix (1874-1897), Ludovic-Rudolpe (1878-1952), 
and Paul-Emile (1884-1972) — were gifted artists, but only one, 
LUCIEN PISSARRO, achieved a modicum of fame for his Im- 
pressionist landscapes and his woodcuts. Lucien played a ma- 
jor part in the introduction of Impressionist painting to Eng- 
land. Educated in France, he was trained by his father and in 
1890 went to England, where he met William Morris, Charles 
Ricketts, and Charles Shannon who interested him in the art 
of book design. He later set up his own publishing firm, the 
Eragny Press, and collaborated with his wife in the production 
of beautifully illustrated books. Among his book productions 
was The Book of Ruth and Esther. Lucien’s daughter Orovida 
(1893-1968) inherited his talent. She signed her work with her 
first name, and became known for her studies of animals. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Rewald, Pissarro (Eng., 1963); idem (ed.), 
Camille Pissarro: Letters to his Son Lucien (1943); A. Werner, Pissarro 


(Eng., 1963); WS. Meadmore, Lucien Pissarro (Eng., 1962). ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: T. Maloon, Camille Piscarro (2006). 


[Alfred Werner] 


PISTACHIO (Heb. 7303; botnah), the tree and fruit of the 
Pistacia vera, a dioecious tree. The female tree produces red- 
dish clusters of nuts with a white shell and a greenish kernel of 
delicate flavor. The word occurs only once in the Bible, in the 
plural, (Heb. 0°302 (botnim)), among the “choice fruits of the 
land” sent by Jacob to the ruler of Egypt (Gen. 43:11). The Sa- 
maritan translation of the word is biztekin, i.e., pistachio. The 
Mishnah calls the tree botnah (Shev. 7:5) and its fruit pistakin. 
They were grown in Israel, and subject to tithes (Tj, Ma’as, 1:2, 
48d). Two members of its genus, Pistacia palaestina and Pis- 
tacia atlantica, are indigenous to Erez Israel but the fruit is 
hardly edible. It was customary, however, to graft the pistachio 
onto the branches of these species whose trees and fruit are 
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called botmin (Ar. but’m) in the Talmud. The pistachio tree is 
similar to the latter, but its nuts taste like the almond, and in 
consequence the ancients thought it to be a hybrid of these two 
species (TJ, Kil. 1:4, 27a). In modern Hebrew botnim is used to 
designate peanuts. The identification is erroneous, for not only 
was the peanut brought from the Americas, but it is not a tree, 
as botnim definitely are, according to the Mishnah. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 1 (1926), 190-200; J. Feliks, Kilei 
Zeraim ve-Harkavah (1967), 106-7; idem, in: Olam ha-Zomeah ha- 
Mikra’i (19687), 64-65; H.N. and A.L. Moldenke, Plants of the Bible 
(1952), 319 (index), s.v. Pistachio and Pistacia. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 


Puy: J. Feliks, Ha-Zome’ah, 125, 179. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


°PISTORIUS (DE NIDA), JOHANNES (1546-1608), Ger- 
man scholar. Pistorius was physician and adviser to the mar- 
grave of Baden-Durlach, whom he induced to support the 
Protestants; he himself later reverted to Catholicism, however, 
and entered the priesthood in 1591. He is mainly remembered 
for his Artis Cabbalisticae, hoc est reconditae theologiae et phi- 
losophiae Scriptorum Tomus 1 (Basle, 1587), a compendium of 
Christian mystical literature (including Johannes *Reuchlin’s 
De Arte Cabalistica and Archangelus de Burgonuovo’s com- 
mentaries on the “Conclusions” of Giovanni *Pico della Mi- 
randola) which also contained a translation of Judah *Abraba- 
nel’s Dialoghi di Amore. A second volume, planned to contain 
major Jewish kabbalistic works, never appeared, probably as 
a result of Catholic objections to some of the material in the 
published compendium. The Artis Cabbalisticae was consulted 
by many later authors and is the most likely source of *Milton’s 
knowledge of the Kabbalah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Secret, Les Kabbalistes chrétiens de la Re- 
naissance (1964), 79-80; D. Hirst, Hidden Riches... (1964), index. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.-J. Guenther, Die Reformation und ihre 


Kinder (1994). 
[Godfrey Edmond Silverman] 


PITHOM (Egyptian Per Atum, “House of the god Atum”), 
a city mentioned once in the Bible (Ex. 1:11) as one of the two 
treasury cities (see also *Ramses) which the Israelites were 
forced to build for Pharaoh. The identification of Pithom with 
the site of Tell el-Maskhutah near the eastern end of the Wadi 
Tumilat has been accepted for many years by a large number 
of scholars despite the lack of any definite evidence that the 
town located there, Tjeku (= biblical Succoth?), was called 
Pithom (Per Atum) earlier than the Egyptian 2274 Dynasty 
(c. 945-730 B.C.E.) or that Ramses 11, the supposed pharaoh 
of the bondage, had built a completely new city there (as im- 
plied in Ex. 1:11). The 19""-Dynasty Egyptian text mentioning 
the “pools of Per-Atum of Merneptah which are in Tjeku” (Pa- 
pyrus Anastasi Iv, 4:56) may or may not refer to this city. An 
alternative identification of the site as Tell er-Ratabeh, about 
22 miles west of Ismailia, has also been proposed and has 
been accepted by some. The most recent and most convinc- 
ing identification depends on the Egyptians’ use of Per (lit- 
erally “house”) in a wider, administrative context as the large 
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region, under the control of the temple of a particular god. Per 
could then refer to a city sacred to that god, as did Per Amun 
to Thebes and Per Bastet to Bubastis. Since Atum was a mani- 
festation of the sun god, Per Atum could very well have meant 
*Heliopolis (called On in the Bible). It is quite probable that 
the Beth-Shemesh of Jeremiah 43:13 is a Hebrew translation 
of Per Atum. Such an identification is well supported by the 
size, importance, and fame of Heliopolis. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.P. Uphill, in: JNEs, 27 (1968), 291-316; 28 


(1969), 15-39. 
[Alan Richard Schulman] 


PITIGRILLI (pen name of Dino Segre; 1893-1954), Italian 
author and journalist. After working on the staff of LEpoca 
in Rome, Segre was a foreign correspondent in Istanbul and 
later founded two popular reviews, Le Grandi Firme and II 
Dramma, in his native Turin. As Pitigrilli, he wrote novels and 
short stories which gained considerable notoriety in France as 
well as Italy for their erotic, often pornographic, themes and 
qualities, and their analysis, superficial though it was, of moral 
behavior. They include La cintura di castita (1921), La vergine 
a 18 carati (1924), I vegetariani dellamore (1932), and Dolico- 
cefala bionda (1936). During the Fascist era Pitigrilli became 
a police informer and, between 1934 and 1938, collaborated 
with the ovra, Mussolini's secret police. As a result of these 
activities, he later had to seek refuge in Argentina. On his re- 
turn to Italy after World War 11, he ostentatiously embraced 
Catholicism and wrote anti-Jewish books such as Mosé e il 
cavalier Levi (1948). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Zucaro (ed.), Lettere all ovra di Piti- 
grilli (1961). 


PITTSBURGH, a leading industrial city in western Penn- 
sylvania; in a metropolitan region of 2,500,000, the esti- 
mated Jewish population of Greater Pittsburgh (in 2002) was 
54,000. 


Early History 

When the Quaker William Penn received the colonial charter 
for the area from Charles 11 in 1680 he incorporated a guar- 
antee of religious freedom. Accordingly, many varied sects 
settled in Pennsylvania, including Jews. Among the early set- 
tlers were Joseph *Simon and Levy Andrew Levy. 

After the Revolutionary War, the prosperous Philadel- 
phia merchant David *Franks sent agents, among them Mi- 
chael Gratz, with pack trains to Pittsburgh so often that their 
route was labeled Frankstown Road. They and several other 
Jews bought plots of land, apparently for speculation, and the 
map indicates a cluster of lots to the east marked “Jewstown,” 
with another area near Sewickley marked “Gratztown.” Most 
of the Jews, like other traders, came and went as itinerant 
peddlers, but a few remained, striking roots. The first known 
permanent resident of Pittsburgh to have Jewish ancestry was 
Samuel Pettigrew, son of Judith Hart, who settled in the town 
in 1814 and later served as mayor. 
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On the whole, however, economic difficulties caused 
by the diversion of river traffic by the Erie Canal kept Jew- 
ish immigration down. It was not until 1842 that Jews first 
met in a minyan for worship in a home near the Point. There 
is a dearth of records of this period, most having been de- 
stroyed in the great fire that swept the wooden town in 1845. 
In that year the Beth Almon Society was formed; land for a 
cemetery on Troy Hill was bought in 1846. With the building 
of a railroad in 1849, Jewish settlement began to increase. In 
1852 there were 30 Jewish families in Pittsburgh, and six years 
later the number doubled. By 1854 a group meeting in a room 
over Vigilant Fire Department organized itself as Rodef Sha- 
lom, and in 1861 a building was dedicated on Hancock Street 
(later Eighth Street), where a Mr. Armhold served as reader, 
mohel, and shohet. German was the language of sermons and 
records, but the congregants showed willingness to modify 
practice regarding covered heads and mixed seating, among 
others. This caused dissension, and a new group was created 
in 1864, calling itself Etz Hayim, more conservative in prac- 
tice. In 1861 Rodef Shalom brought a young English Jew, Jo- 
siah Cohen, to head its religious school an preach in English. 
He later became a distinguished judge. 

With the outbreak of the Civil War, Pittsburgh grew in 
importance and population. From a handful, the number of 
Jews in 1864 became 750, nearly all of German origin. Ten of 
their men were in uniform. Women served on the Sanitary 
Commission, forerunner of the Red Cross. The United Hebrew 
Relief Society assisted returning soldiers and their families. 
Expanding heavy industry that was to make Pittsburgh the 
“Workshop of the World” drew great streams of immigration 
from Europe. The population had outgrown the Triangle and 
pushed upward, with stores on Fifth Avenue and small red- 
brick houses on adjacent streets on the “Hill” Some moved 
across the river to the town of Allegheny. More affluent Jews 
followed them there. By 1877 there were 2,000 Jews in Pitts- 
burgh, many of them recent immigrants from Lithuania, shar- 
ing in the ferment of the industrial growth of the city and its 
environs. Many peddlers moved out to the surrounding towns, 
but all returned to the city for the Sabbath and holidays and 
for kasher food. 

In 1885 a national group of leading Reform rabbis, led 
by Rabbi Isaac Mayer *Wise, met in Pittsburgh and articu- 
lated a series of points that were to be known as the *Pitts- 
burgh Platform. 


Eastern European Immigration 

The Russian pogroms of 1881 set in motion the mass exodus 
which brought Russian Jews to America. Many thousands 
came to Pittsburgh, raising its Jewish population to 15,000 by 
1905. The earlier residents received the penniless immigrants as 
their own, despite barriers of language and provincial manners. 
They doled out silver dollars for Sabbath meals, and helped to 
find lodgings and jobs. The Council of Jewish Women pro- 
vided English teachers, gave guidance to homeless girls, and 
conducted classes in religion for children. The Gusky Orphan- 
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age was established, and various family and health services 
were founded. The Hebrew Free Loan Association assisted the 
newcomers with small sums to start them in business. 

The rush of immigration brought an influx of well-edu- 
cated Hebraic scholars from the yeshivot of Lithuania and Po- 
land. In 1877 Rabbi Markowitz led the first of many Orthodox 
congregations. Rabbi Simon Sivitz founded the Shaare Torah 
Congregation and talmud torah in 1888. In 1901 Rabbi Aaron 
*Ashinsky led Beth Jacob and Beth Hamedrash Hagodol, and 
was a driving force in creating new agencies conducted in the 
Orthodox tradition, including the House of Shelter, Home for 
Aged, and Hebrew Institute. A variety of synagogues served 
Russian, Polish, Galician, and Hungarian groups. The demand 
for kasher food in a hospital and the need for professional 
openings for Jewish doctors inspired a group of women, led 
by Mrs. Barnett David, to inaugurate fund raising that led 
to the creation of Montefiore Hospital. The Irene Kaufmann 
Settlement was the recreation center for large numbers of im- 
migrants. By 1912 a full complement of social agencies united 
in the Federation of Jewish Philanthropies, with headquarters 
on Fernando Street, easily accessible to the Yiddish-speak- 
ing community from the Hill. In that year there were 35,000 
Jews in Pittsburgh. By the close of free immigration in 1925, 
there were 60,000 Jews in the area, many of whom had be- 
gun spilling over the margins of the Hill to Oakland, East End, 
and Squirrel Hill. 

A complex community was growing. The Workmen’s Cir- 
cle fostered socialist ideas in an agnostic framework. Largely 
inspired by Rabbi Ashinsky, a vibrant Zionist movement flour- 
ished. A branch of the American Jewish Committee came into 
being; the Bnai Brith lodges multiplied, and the American 
Jewish Congress added a note of militancy. Jewish War Vet- 
erans organized a Post. 


Post-World War 1 
A new generation of young people, native American Jews, 
moved with enthusiasm and talent through the public schools, 
heading on to colleges and eastern universities. English was 
spoken everywhere, and prevailing American social ameni- 
ties were the norm. Attendance at worship services dropped 
off and religious education reached a low ebb. But the Jews 
were playing an appreciable role in the growth of Pittsburgh. 
Parallel with the vast development of the steel industry, Jewish 
storekeeping had blossomed into great department stores - 
Kaufmann’s, Kaufmann and Baer’s, Rosenbaum’, Frank and 
Seder’s. These and other Jewish names appeared among those 
who sponsored symphony concerts, art exhibitions, and other 
cultural events. Although the leading social clubs still prac- 
ticed exclusion, Jews had created pleasant facilities for them- 
selves and began to emerge on the political and social scene, a 
number serving with distinction in the judiciary, city-council, 
board of education, and state legislature. 

With the Depression of the 1930s, the Jews were able to 
“take care of their own” through numerous agencies which 
were united in the Federation of Jewish Philanthropies. As the 
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decade advanced and the urgency to provide help for German 
Jewry became evident, new service and fund-raising agencies 
were called into being. In 1936 the United Jewish Fund was es- 
tablished. Reacting to the Nazi tragedy, Pittsburgh received its 
share of refugees from Germany, responded with fervor to the 
effort to create a Jewish homeland, and raised unprecedented 
sums for overseas relief. 

A total transfer of Jewish population had taken place 
from the Hill to Squirrel Hill and the suburbs. New structures 
housed the synagogues, old and new. Awakened by the Holo- 
caust, a renewed zeal for Jewish education resulted in highly 
developed programs of the Hebrew Institute, Hillel, and the 
Advanced Jewish Study Program of the United Jewish Federa- 
tion. Synagogues responded with emphasis on education and 
youth, as well as keen interest in the State of Israel. 

In 1970 Pittsburgh Jewry numbered 45,000, a decrease 
attributable to a growing tendency to relocate in the suburbs. 
Leadership passed into the hands of a new generation, largely 
of eastern European origin. Rodef Shalom remained the larg- 
est and most prestigious congregation, although no longer 
dominated solely by the “German” families. Montefiore Hos- 
pital, with 500 beds, was a teaching arm of the University of 
Pittsburgh. The Symphony Orchestra included many Jews, 
players as well as the conductor, and many generous patrons. 
There were several hundred Jewish teachers and principals 
in the public schools, and many distinguished members of 
university faculties. Jewish names were outstanding in the 
city’s history - Otto *Stern, Nobel prize winner; Alexander 
Silverman, glass chemist; Joseph Slepian, electrical engineer; 
George S. *Kaufman, dramatist; Jonas *Salk, discoverer of po- 
lio vaccine; Solomon B. *Freehof, rabbi; Samuel Rosenberg, 
artist; William Steinberg, conductor; and Immanuel Ester- 
mann, physicist. 

[Lillian A. Friedberg] 


A study by the United Jewish Federation of Pittsburgh 
in 2002 revealed the following information: 

In 2002, there were 54,000 people living in 20,900 
Greater Pittsburgh Jewish households. In 1984, there were 
47,700 people living in 19,000 Jewish households. This rep- 
resents an increase of 14% in the number of people living in 
Jewish households and 10% in the number of households. The 
number of Jewish people in Greater Pittsburgh has declined 
by approximately 6% since 1984, but, in context, the Allegh- 
eny County population decreased by 11.6% during a similar 
time period (1980-2000). 

Contrary to the graying of American Jews, 48% of the 
Jewish community of Pittsburgh is under the age of 40, and 
of those age 22 to 39, 40% have moved to the city in the past 
10 years. Thus Pittsburgh is attracting young Jews. 

The study reveals that Squirrel Hill remains a very vi- 
brant, stable, and desirable neighborhood for the commu- 
nity. The Squirrel Hill section of Pittsburgh accounts for 47% 
of the entire Jewish population in greater Pittsburgh. Unique 
in North America, this is a tightly knit and closely connected 
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third generation community. Often grandchildren live in 
their grandparents’ homes as the generational transition 
keeps homes in the family. The infrastructure built up before 
World War 11 - and enhanced since then - continues to serve 
the community. Notable is the stability of Squirrel Hill, a 
geographic hub of the Jewish community located within the 
city limits. Other Jews are dispersed throughout the com- 
munity and less linked to it. The Jewish population of the 
South Hills comprises 14% of the total; the Eastern Suburbs, 
13%; the Fox Chapel/O’Hara Township and sections of the 
North Hills, 9%; East End, defined as East Liberty, High- 
land Park, and Stanton Heights, 5%; and the Western Sub- 
urbs, 5%. 

The Pittsburgh Jewish community still has a significant 
elderly population, with 18% over the age of 65; unlike most 
North American Jewish communities, this percentage is com- 
parable to the population in the country as a whole and not 
disproportionate to it. Perhaps this can be accounted for by the 
large percentage of elderly Jews who have moved to warmer 
climates. One in four Jews over 65 lives alone and almost one 
half have no adult children in the area. 

The study showed significant needs in the Greater Pitts- 
burgh Jewish community among the Jewish poor and near 
poor; 59% of households with incomes under $25,000 report 
“fair” or “poor” health. 

Regarding Jewish denomination, 41% of all Jewish re- 
spondents self-identified as Reform, 32% as Conservative, 
7% as Orthodox, 2% as Reconstructionist, and 14% as “no de- 
nomination, just Jewish” 

The quantitative study was based on telephone interviews 
with 1,313 Jewish households conducted between November 8, 
2001, and February 1, 2002. A Jewish household was defined 
as a residence where at least one adult considered himself/ 
herself to be Jewish. 

Pittsburgh has 28 congregations, among them Ortho- 
dox, Conservative, Reform, and Reconstructionist, as well as 
Gay. There is a Jewish women’s center as well. There are Hil- 
lel Foundations at the University of Pittsburgh, Duquesne, 
and Carnegie Mellon as well as smaller schools in the area. 
The community has two Jewish Community Centers, one in 
Squirrel Hill and one in South Hill. Its local newspaper is the 
Jewish Chronicle, which serves western Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia as well. There is a community day school as well as 
the Hillel Academy. Yeshiva Schools and Mesivta of Allegh- 
eny County serve the Orthodox community. The United Jew- 
ish Federation of Pittsburgh was one of the first to sponsor a 
Holocaust Resource Center, and Jewish Studies programs are 
found at Pittsburgh and Carnegie Mellon University. 


[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Taylor, Jewish Community of Pittsburgh, 
December, 1938 (1941); A.J. Karp (ed.), Jewish Experience in America, 
1and 4 (1968), indexes. 


PITTSBURGH PLATFORM. The Pittsburgh Platform was 
a formulation of principles agreed upon by the Reform move- 
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ment in 1885 at the Pittsburgh Conference. The conference 
was called together by Kaufmann *Kohler of New York and 
was chaired by Isaac M. *Wise of Cincinnati, the foremost 
figure in *Reform Judaism. The Pittsburgh Platform symbol- 
ized the merger of the Eastern U.S. and Germanic-oriented 
wings of Reform Judaism. The Eastern wing had previously 
been led by David *Einhorn, Kohler’s father-in-law; Wise 
led the Germanic-oriented wing, which was stronger in the 
western U.S. 

The following points were agreed upon and became 
known as the Pittsburgh Platform: 


First - We recognize in every religion an attempt to grasp 
the Infinite, and in every mode, source, or book or revela- 
tion held sacred in any religious system, the consciousness of 
the indwelling of God in man. We hold that Judaism presents 
the highest conception of the God idea as taught in our holy 
Scriptures and developed and spiritualized by the Jewish teach- 
ers, in accordance with the moral and philosophical progress 
of their respective ages. We maintain that Judaism preserved 
and defended, midst continual struggles and trials and under 
enforced isolation, this God idea as the central religious truth 
for the human race. 

Second -— We recognize in the Bible the record of the con- 
secration of the Jewish people to its mission as priest of the one 
God, and value it as the most potent instrument of religious 
and moral instruction. We hold that the modern discoveries of 
scientific researches in the domains of nature and history are 
not antagonistic to the doctrines of Judaism, the Bible reflect- 
ing the primitive ideas of its own age, and at times clothing its 
conception of Divine Providence and justice, dealing with man 
in miraculous narratives. 

Third - We recognize in the Mosaic legislation a system 
of training the Jewish people for its mission during its national 
life in Palestine, and today we accept as binding only the moral 
laws, and maintain only such ceremonies as elevate and sanc- 
tify our lives, but reject all such as are not adapted to the views 
and habits of modern civilization. 

Fourth - We hold that all such Mosaic and rabbinical 
laws as regulate diet, priestly purity, and dress, originated in 
ages and under the influence of ideas altogether foreign to 
our present mental and spiritual state. They fail to impress the 
modern Jew with a spirit of priestly holiness; their observance 
in our days is apt rather to obstruct than to further modern 
spiritual elevation. 

Fifth - We recognize, in the modern era of universal cul- 
ture of heart and intellect, the approaching of the realization of 
Israel’s great messianic hope for the establishment of the king- 
dom of truth, justice, and peace among all men. We consider 
ourselves no longer a nation, but a religious community, and 
therefore expect neither a return to Palestine, nor a sacrificial 
worship under the sons of Aaron, nor the restoration of any of 
the laws concerning the Jewish state. 

Sixth - We recognize in Judaism a progressive religion, 
ever striving to be in accord with the postulates of reason. We 
are convinced of the utmost necessity of preserving the histori- 
cal identity with our great past. Christianity and Islam being 
daughter religions of Judaism, we appreciate their providen- 
tial mission to aid in the spreading of monotheistic and moral 
truth. We acknowledge that the spirit of broad humanity of 
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our age is our ally in the fulfillment of our mission, and there- 
fore, we extend the hand of fellowship to all who operate with 
us in the establishment of the reign of truth and righteousness 
among men. 

Seventh — We reassert the doctrine of Judaism, that the 
soul of man is immortal, grounding this belief on the divine na- 
ture of the human spirit, which forever finds bliss in righteous- 
ness and misery in wickedness. We reject as ideas not rooted 
in Judaism the beliefs both in bodily resurrection and in Ge- 
henna and Eden (Hell and Paradise) as abodes for everlasting 
punishment or reward. 

Eighth - In full accordance with the spirit of Mosaic leg- 
islation, which strives to regulate the relation between rich 
and poor, we deem it our duty to participate in the great task 
of modern times, to solve on the basis of justice and righteous- 
ness, the problems presented by the contrasts and evils of the 
present organization of society. 


At its founding in 1889, the *Central Conference of American 
Rabbis (ccar), the Reform rabbinical organization, adopted 
the platform in toto, and it remained the major statement of 
the basic tenets of Reform Judaism until its extensive revision 
by the ccar in Columbus, Ohio, in 1937. 

An examination of the platform indicates its religious 
optimism. It is prepared to accept the legitimacy of other re- 
ligious perspectives; all religions have some truth, but Judaism 
has the highest truth. It places its emphasis on the Bible - in 
contrast to the Talmud - but the Bible is described not as di- 
vine revelation but as the consecration of the Jewish people 
to its mission. The third element of the platform affirms the 
moral codes of Jewish tradition but discards the obligations 
of non-moral, ritual dimensions of the tradition. It treats laws 
as utilitarian; modernity becomes the key to the acceptance 
of laws. The fourth principle rejects halakhic restrictions on 
diet, priestly purity, and dress. Again, modern sensibility be- 
comes the standard. The fifth principle embraces modernity 
as the realization of Israel's dream of a messianic age, reject- 
ing the return to Zion and the restoration of sacrifice. “We 
consider ourselves no longer a nation, but a religious com- 
munity.” These words reject Jewish peoplehood, the essence 
of the Zionist vision. Principle six regards Judaism as being 
in accord with reason and rejects the non-rational in religious 
life. The seventh principle rejects bodily resurrection and a be- 
lief in heaven and hell as alien imports into Judaism. And the 
final element of the platform asserts the agenda of religious 
liberalism, working for justice and righteousness. 

These principles defined Reform Judaism for almost 
half a century and distinguished it from Orthodox Juda- 
ism and Conservative Judaism as well as from Zionism. The 
Pittsburgh Platform is often referred to as Classical Reform 
Judaism. Reform rabbis, even leaders of the movement, did 
not necessarily adhere to these principles. Many were more 
Zionist in their orientation. Some were more observant, but 
it gave an ethos to the movement, one that was significantly 
rejected in 1937 with the Columbus Platform and by genera- 
tions thereafter. 

[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 
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PITTUM HA-KETORET (Heb. 110/71 0105; “ingredients 
of the incense”), the initial words of a baraita (Ker. 6a and 
TJ, Yoma 4:5, 41d) which enumerates the various species of 
incense offerings in the Temple service every evening and 
morning (see: Ex. 30: 34-38). In the Ashkenazi liturgy, this 
talmudic passage is recited on Sabbaths and festivals at the 
end of the Musaf prayer immediately after the *Ein ke-Elo- 
henu hymn; in the Sephardi ritual it is recited every morn- 
ing and afternoon. The custom of reciting Pittum ha-Ketoret 
is based on a quotation in the Zohar (to Num. 224a), where 
it is stated that a person who recites the section of incenses 
will be spared death (see also: Num. 17:12 and Yoma 44a). In 
Provence (southern France), it was customary to recite Pittum 
ha-Ketoret at the departure of the Sabbath, after the Havdalah 
service, as a good omen for wealth and prosperity (Abraham 
ha-Yarhi, Sefer ha-Manhig, ed. Berlin (1855), Hilkhot Shab- 
bat, 75, 35a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Munk, The World of Prayer 1 (1961), 193; 
2. (1963), 58-59; Eisenstein, Dinim, s.v. 


°PIUS X (1835-1914), pope from 1903. Friendly to individual 
Jews and ready to acknowledge their philanthropic activities, 
he was, however, disdainful of Judaism and the Jewish peo- 
ple. On one occasion, while serving as bishop of Mantua, he 
prohibited the celebration of a solemn mass in honor of the 
king’s birthday because the mayor had attended a prayer ser- 
vice in the synagogue on that day. The pope reacted bitterly 
to a festive address by Ernesto *Nathan, mayor of Rome, on 
Sept. 20, 1910, delivered on the occasion of the 40 anniver- 
sary of the occupation of Rome by Italian troops, and asked 
Catholics to pray for the Church “which was being attacked 
with impunity by its enemies.” On Jan. 25, 1904, he received 
Theodor *Herzl in private audience, only to inform him that 
he could not support the aspirations of Zionism despite Herzl’s 
expressed statement that Jerusalem, because of its holy places, 
would be extraterritorial. The pope declared: “The Jews have 
not recognized our Lord, therefore we cannot recognize the 
Jewish people,” and settlement of Erez Israel by the Jews, he 
felt, would only make it incumbent upon him to intensify mis- 
sionary activities among them: “If you come to Palestine and 
settle your people there, we shall have churches and priests 
ready to baptize all of you.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Burton, The Great Mantle. The Life of Gi- 
useppe Melchiore Sarto, Pope Pius x (1950); T. Herzl, Complete Dia- 
ries, ed. by R. Patai, 5 (1960), index. 


[Willehad Paul Eckert] 


°PIUS XI (1857-1939), pope from 1922. Concerned about the 
safety of the holy places, Pius x1 had misgivings regarding 
the Palestine mandate. A decree of the Holy Office (March 21, 
1928) proscribed the Amici Israel Association (founded two 
years earlier) which, though missionary in its ideology, tried 
to promote better understanding of Judaism. The Holy Of- 
fice declared the organization contrary to the spirit of the 
Church, finding fault specifically with its publication Pax 
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as rabbi of the Russian community there until 1923, when he 
immigrated to Palestine. There he was appointed chief rabbi 
of the Tel Aviv-Jaffa community. Aronson founded and helped 
maintain various welfare institutions in Tel Aviv, including a 
society for the support of Russian refugees, established the Tel 
Aviv yeshivah, and took an active part in the Mizrachi move- 
ment, particularly in the field of education. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Enziklopedyah le-Ziyyonut, 1 (1947), 14-153 
Tidhar, 1 (1947), 164-5; EZD, 1 (1958), 39-42 (includes bibliogra- 
phy). 

[Zvi Kaplan] 


ARPA, ABRAMO DALLD (Abraham Levi; c. 1542-c. 1577), 
Italian musician; the most outstanding of a Mantuan fam- 
ily whose members were known for their skill as musicians, 
chiefly harpists — hence their name. 

A document from 1542 records the participation in a du- 
cal spectacle of “a Jew playing the harp” and assuming the role 
of the god Pan. This may refer to Abramo, who appears as a 
musician on the payroll of Duke Guglielmo in 1553 and again 
in 1577. Between these two dates he got into trouble with the 
duke and was put into prison in 1566. It is also possible that he 
can be identified as “Abraham the musician of Mantua” whose 
presence is recorded in Rome in 1555. There is also record of 
a passport permitting residence in Vienna being granted to 
Abraham of Mantua, a harpist who gave music lessons to the 
children of Ferdinand 1 (M. Grunwald, Vienna (1936), p. 78). 
He may be identical with the Mantuan banker Abraham Levi, 
whose banking activities are recorded in 1544 and 1545 and 
who in 1561 was granted a ten-year monopoly for ritual slaugh- 
tering for the Mantuan Jewish community. The date of Abra- 
mos death may be fixed between 1577 (the last mention of his 
name on the duke’s payroll) and 1587, at which date his name 
appears in the pinkas (Ms. Kaufmann, no. 59, fol. 35, col. d) 
with the the words “may his memory be blessed.” 

Abramo dall’Arpa’s fame as one of the outstanding harp- 
ists of his time is attested to by the painter, writer, and poet 
Giovanni Paolo Lomazzo. He mentions Abramo, together with 
his father “the Jew of Mantua” and the Neapolitan (non-Jew- 
ish) Giovanni Leonardo dall'Arpa, as the three most promi- 
nent harp players of their time. Abramos nephew Abramino 
(“little Abraham”) was also employed as a musician at the du- 
cal court. In 1587 Abramino collaborated in an entertainment 
given on the lake of Mantua on occasion of a ducal baptism. 
The same year he followed the dying Duke Guglielmo to his 
palace at Goito to comfort him in his last days with music. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. dAncona, Origini del teatro italiano 
(18917), 400, 439; S. Simonsohn, Toledot ha-Yehudim be-Dukkasut 
Mantovah, 2 (1964), index; C. Roth, Jews in the Renaissance (1959), 
283-4; Adler, in: Tazlil, 9 (1969), 105-8. 

[Israel Adler] 


ARPAD (Heb. 7573; in the Assyrian inscriptions Ar-padda), 


city in northern Syria, today Tell-Rifaat, north of Aleppo; 
the capital city of the Aramean kingdom Bit-Agusi. Arpad is 
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ARRABY MOOR 


first mentioned in sources from the ninth century B.c.g. Ar- 
chaeological excavations show the city to have been inhabited 
from the beginning of the Chalcolithic period, and that an 
Aramean population settled there as early as the last third of 
the second millennium B.c.£. In 858 B.c.E., Aramé, king of 
Arpad, dissociated himself from the alliance of north Syrian 
states against Assyria and paid a levy to Shalmaneser 111. A 
few years later, Shalmaneser 111 conquered a few cities affili- 
ated with Arpad, annexing them to Assyria. Arpad played an 
important political and military role in eighth-century Syria 
when it joined with other states and rose against Assyrian ef- 
forts to seize control of the area. The anti-Assyrian policy of 
the kings of Arpad is illustrated by the war of Ben-Hadad, son 
of Hazael, king of Aram-Damascus, against Hamath in the 
second quarter of the eighth century. Bargash, king of Arpad, 
allied himself with Ben-Hadad. In 754 B.c.£. Ashurnirari v 
of Assyria waged war against Arpad which was concluded by 
a treaty in which King Mati’-ilu of Arpad agreed to Assyrian 
suzerainty. In 745 Mati-ilu signed a treaty with Bar-Gaayah, 
king of KTK, in which Mati-ilu probably represented all the 
Syrian states from the Euphrates to Damascus. The alliance 
appears to have been made possible by the unified efforts of 
all the Syrian states to break the power of the Assyrian Em- 
pire and free themselves from its domination. In 743 Tiglath- 
Pileser 111, king of Assyria, fought against Arpad, which was 
aided by the army of *Ararat. After four years of war and siege, 
Arpad fell and became an Assyrian province. Another attempt 
at rebellion was made in 720 when the city joined the abor- 
tive revolt of Hamath and other Syrian and Erez Israel states 
against Sargon 11. Echoes of the fall of Arpad and its destruc- 
tion by Assyria are found in 11 Kings 18:34; 19:13; Isaiah 10:9; 
36:19; 37:13; and Jeremiah 49:23. Archaeological data reveal that 
the place was not completely abandoned, but continued to be 
settled until the Roman period (fourth century c.z.). 


[Bustanay Oded] 


‘ARRABA (Ar. 4:\¢), Muslim-Arab village southwest of 
Jenin, on the rim of the Dothan Valley (called in Arabic Sahl 
‘Arraba). In 1967 it had 4,231 inhabitants, increasing to 7,453 
in 1997, among them 35% refugees. The economy was based on 
field and garden crops. It is generally identified with Aruboth 
(Heb. ni2x), the center of Solomon's Third Province (1 Kings 


4:10). 
[Efraim Orni] 


ARRABY MOOR (or Rabbi Mor), official title for the chief 
rabbi of *Portugal from the 13" century. A letter sent by Al- 
fonso 111 to the municipal council of Braganza shows that this 
office existed at least from 1278. Duties of the arraby moor in- 
cluded supervision of the conduct of the rabbis and lay heads 
of the Jewish communities in Portugal. When he visited a 
community, any complaints made by its members were re- 
corded in his presence. He was responsible for the property 
of orphans, whose guardians were answerable to him for any 
irregularities in their administration of the estates. The ar- 
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PIUS XII 


super Israel, which called upon its members to promote rap- 
prochement with the Jews, while avoiding all offensive refer- 
ences and stressing the fact that the Jews continue to be the 
Chosen People. At the same time, however, the decree also 
proscribed antisemitism on the basis that it is contradictory 
to Christian doctrine. 

Although Pius x1 did not respond to a plea submitted to 
him in 1933 by a Catholic convert from Judaism, Edith *Stein, 
to issue an encyclical on the so-called Jewish problem, he con- 
demned racism repeatedly. To a group of Belgian pilgrims, 
whom he received on Sept. 8, 1938, Pius x1 declared: “It is not 
possible for Christians to take part in antisemitism. Spiritu- 
ally we are Semites.” His efforts to protect the Jews in Fascist 
Italy against antisemitic actions met with some success. He 
also helped immigrants and on Jan. 14, 1939, called upon the 
envoys accredited to the Holy See to provide as many immi- 
gration visas as possible “for the victims of racial persecution 
in Germany and Italy.” It was during his pontificate that La 
*Civilta Cattolica, a Jesuit organ which had previously been 
anti-Jewish, protested that the periodical had been misused 
by the Fascists. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Lewy, The Catholic Church and Nazi Ger- 


many (1964); G. Schwaiger, Geschichte der Paepste im 20. Jahrhundert 
(1968); S. Friedlaender, Pius x11 and the Third Reich (1966), index. 


[Willehad Paul Eckert] 


°PIUS XII (1876-1958), pope from 1939. Born Eugenio Maria 
Giuseppe Giovanni Pacelli, in Rome, he entered the Secretar- 
iat of State in 1901, was professor of ecclesiastical diplomacy 
at the Pontifical Ecclesiastical Academy from 1909 to 1914, 
undersecretary of state in 1911, archbishop of Sardes and ap- 
ostolic nuncio to the Bavarian court in Munich in 1917, and 
nuncio to Germany in 1920 but moving to Berlin only in 1925. 
In 1929 Pacelli concluded a concordat with the State of Prus- 
sia. He became cardinal in 1929 and secretary of state in 1930. 
Cardinal Pacelli was instrumental in negotiating the concordat 
between the Holy See and the Third Reich, which was signed 
on July 20, 1933, by him and Vice Chancellor von Papen. His 
ambivalent stance during the Nazi period subsequently gave 
rise to considerable controversy (much of it engendered by 
Rolf *Hochhuth’s play The Deputy; for a full analysis see *Ho- 
locaust and the Christian Churches). On April 10, 1945, he re- 
ceived Moshe *Sharett, director of the Political Department 
of the Jewish Agency, to discuss with him the “situation of the 
Jews in Europe and the future of the Jews in Palestine” His 
views on the situation in Erez Israel found expression in the 
encyclicals Auspicia quaedam (May 1, 1948), In multiplicibus 
curis (Oct. 24, 1948), and In redemptoris nostri (April 15, 1949), 
in which he recommended that Jerusalem should be interna- 
tionalized. His attitude toward the State of Israel was reserved. 
On June 10, 1948, the Congregation of Rites ruled that the 
term perfidi Judaei in the Good Friday liturgy be translated 
into the vernacular as “unbelieving” and not as “faithless” as 
it had been hitherto. 
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E.R. Bentley (ed.), The Storm over the Deputy (1964); G. Lewy, The 
Catholic Church and Nazi Germany (1964); S. Friedlaender, Pius x11 
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[Willehad Paul Eckert] 


PIYYUT (Heb. v5; plural: piyyutim; from the Greek 
motntis), a lyrical composition intended to embellish an oblig- 
atory prayer or any other religious ceremony, communal or 
private. In a wider sense, piyyut is the totality of compositions 
composed in various genres of Hebrew liturgical poetry from 
the first centuries of the Common Era until the beginning of 
the Haskalah. In ancient times, the piyyutim were intended 
to replace most of the set versions of prayer and to serve as 
substitutes. They ensured variety of the obligatory prayers, 
mainly on Sabbaths and festivals. In a later period, when the 
prayers became fixed, sections of piyyut were interspersed in 
certain places within the set pattern of the prayers. Naturally, 
most of the very extensive piyyut literature is devoted to the 
adornment of the major holy days. However, during the early 
Oriental (eastern) period of the history of the piyyut, liturgi- 
cal compositions were also produced in great abundance for 
regular Sabbaths, for simple fast days, and even for weekdays. 
Obligatory prayers were also embellished with special sets of 
piyyutim for private occasions, such as weddings, circumci- 
sions, and mourning. (See Table: Piyyut.) 


The History of the Piyyut 

Piyyut literature began in Erez Israel while the various ver- 
sions of the obligatory prayers were crystallizing. Though the 
evidence from this period is limited, texts of ancient piyyutim 
are to be found scattered in talmudic sources, and piyyutim 
which apparently were composed during this period were 
absorbed into the established versions of the various rites 
of prayer. These ancient segments are recognizable by their 
lofty style and characteristic rhythm; they do not as yet use 
rhyme. The ancient compositions, known in part from the 
Cairo Genizah and in part from other sources, and similarly 
characterized by their style and rhythm, were also apparently 
composed during this period, which may be called “the pe- 
riod of the anonymous piyyut? 

The earliest paytan known to us by name is *Yose b. Yose, 
who lived and worked in Erez Israel in approximately the sixth 
century or even earlier. His works still retain the above-men- 
tioned characteristics of the form; they do not employ rhyme, 
even though something similar to rhyme can be seen in his 
tekiot, where similar words are employed as line endings. With 
Yose b. Yose begins the period of the paytanim whose names 
are known; the period is represented by a group of important 
poets from Erez Israel, who all seem to have been function- 
ing before Erez Israel was conquered by the Arabs (636 C.£.). 
The most important of these paytanim are *Yannai, *Simeon 
b. Megas, Eleazar b. *Kallir, *Haduta b. Abraham, Joshua ha- 
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Kohen, and Joseph b. Nisan from Shaveh Kiryatayim. During 
their period, the structural framework of most of the classical 
piyyut types was finally crystallized. Even after Erez Israel was 
conquered by the Arabs, all the great paytanim worked in the 
East; from then until the beginning of the 11" century this lit- 
erature flourished; a great quantity of piyyutim was produced. 
For the first time paytanim from abroad, such as Solomon Su- 
leiman b. Amr al-Sanjari, Nissi al-Nahrawani, *Saadiah Gaon, 
Joseph al-Bardani, and others, begin to appear. Outstanding 
among the paytanim of Erez Israel are *Phinehas b. Jacob ha- 
Kohen from Kafra at the beginning of the period, and *Sam- 
uel ha-Shelishi b. Hoshana at its close. Toward the end of the 
period, creative activity spread to North Africa, which in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries became a fruitful extension of 
Oriental piyyut. 

On European soil, the first blossoms of piyyut literature 
appeared in Byzantine southern Italy in the second half of the 
ninth century. Only a few piyyutim from among the creations 
of the early Italian paytanim, *Silano, *Shephatiah, and his son 
*Amittai, are now extant, but even these testify to an extensive 
and consolidated literary activity, which, despite a number of 
interesting points of originality, reveals blatant signs of the 
influence of Erez Israel. The creative work of the paytanim 
of southern Italy became, in the tenth century, a basis for the 
development of piyyut in central and northern Italy. The pay- 
tanim working there, headed by *Solomon b. Judah ha-Bavii, 
created a precedent for Central European piyyut, whose major 
representatives henceforth worked in Italy, Ashkenaz (Ger- 
many), France, and Byzantine Greece. The most important re- 
gion of Central European sacred poetry was Germany, where 
the piyyut developed impressively because of the activity of 
a number of great paytanim in the 10-11" centuries, such 
as *Moses b. Kalonymus, *Meshullam b. Kalonymus (both of 
Italian extraction), *Simeon b. Isaac, and Meir b. Isaac. In the 
succeeding centuries, Ashkenazi piyyut continued to develop, 
and a number of important composers made major contribu- 
tions to the literature. 

The direct continuation of Oriental piyyut was in Spain, 
where, beginning in the middle of the tenth century, sev- 
eral generations of great composers functioned. Outstand- 
ing among these are Joseph *Ibn Abitur, Solomon ibn *Gabi- 
rol, Isaac *Ibn Ghayyat, Moses *Ibn Ezra, *Judah Halevi, and 
Abraham *Ibn Ezra. These Spanish paytanim attained impres- 
sive peaks of perfection. Even though creativity in the realm 
of piyyut did not cease in Central Europe, Northern Africa, 
or the East until the beginning of the Haskalah, the 13" cen- 
tury marks the beginning of the decline; later paytanim, de- 
spite their often impressive productivity, failed to create ma- 
jor works. Although some of their poetry was included in 
local prayer rites, most of it has been excluded from accepted 
prayer books. 


Types of Piyyut 
Piyyutim can be divided according to their liturgical pur- 
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pose into a number of categories, differing in their histories 
and development, their structures, and their distribution. In 
different periods, certain types of piyyutim were more prev- 
alent than others. The earliest and most important types 
of piyyut are the kerovah and the yozer. The kerovah is de- 
signed for inclusion in the Amidah prayer, while the yozer 
belongs to the benedictions before and after the *Shema in 
the *Shaharit service. The kerovot divide into a number of sec- 
ondary categories, according to the types of Amidah to which 
they are attached: the kerovah of the daily Amidah is called 
kerovat Shemoneh Esreh because of the 18 blessings in that 
Amidah; that of Musaf or Maariv Amidah for Sabbaths and the 
holy days is called shivata because of the seven blessings 
in these Amidot; while that of the Shaharit Amidah of the 
Sabbath and holy days, which include a kedushah, is called 
kedushata (in ancient Erez Israel, kedushah was said on Sab- 
baths and festivals only in the Shaharit service). Each of 
the types of kerovah has its own structural characteristics. 
The kerovah, mainly the kedushata, is thought of as the dom- 
inant type of ancient piyyut. The yozer is combined from 
several types of piyyut, according to the structure of the 
permanent prayers replaced or embellished by piyyut. The 
yozer enjoyed great circulation mainly in the second period 
of Oriental piyyut, between the seventh and eleventh centu- 
ries. Parallel to the yozerot, which were intended for Shaharit, 
there are also, during this period, piyyutim of Maariv, in- 
tended to adorn the blessings before and after the Shema in 
the evening service. This type of piyyut, however, was never 
widely employed. 

Among the kerovot of the major holidays, a number 
of special types of piyyut for different occasions are found. 
These include tekiata, which adorns the *malkhuyyot, *zikhro- 
not, and *shofarot blessings in the Musaf Amidot for New 
Year; Seder ha-*Avodah (which describes the sacrificial service 
on the Day of Atonement during the time the Temple was in 
existence), in the Musaf kerovah of the Day of Atonement; 
or the *azharot, which discuss the list of 613 mitzvot in the 
Torah, in the shivatot of Musaf for Shavuot. The kerovot for 
fast days include *selihot (penitential), while the kerovot for 
the Ninth of Av include kinot (dirges). In some communities 
these selihot and kinot were removed in later periods from the 
kerovot and placed after them. Selihot were also composed for 
the Days of Penitence during the month of Elul and between 
New Year and the Day of Atonement. The special proces- 
sions for the days of Tabernacles (Sukkot) were embellished 
with hoshana piyyutim (see *Hoshanot). In the early period 
of piyyut, works were not composed to adorn religious cer- 
emonies outside of the obligatory prayers, except for the 
Grace after Meals, and even in that case, they were probably 
intended, from the start, for use at communal festive meals 
or at meals for religious ceremonies. Similarly, ashkavah piy- 
yutim were composed in this period (aftarot, or zidduk ha- 
din, “funeral services”). 

All the classical types of piyyut were cultivated to some 
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extent by the later European paytanim. However, the scope 
of the piyyut literature was greatly enlarged, mainly in Spain, 
by the creation of a number of new types of piyyut. The 
Spanish paytanim preceded the accepted patterns of the yozer 
with a number of piyyut passages which they interlaced in the 
prayer said on Sabbaths and festivals before the yozer prayers. 
These types are known as the nishmat, the muharakh, the illu- 
finu, and the kol azmotai. The Spanish paytanim also cultivated 
the type known as reshut (pl. reshuyyot, “introductory piy- 
yutim”), and they joined these works to the Barukh she-Amar 
prayer, to nishmat, to *Kaddish after nishmat, to *Barekhu, 
and so on. In addition to their extensive work with these types, 
the Spanish paytanim developed new types of special piy- 
yutim for private religious ceremonies, such as Sabbath songs 
and *Havdalot, as well as types of religious poetry intended 
to satisfy the spiritual needs of the individual. To a certain 
extent, the Ashkenazi paytanim followed them in these ar- 
eas. 

A considerable part of the creative efforts of the Euro- 
pean paytanim was dedicated to the type known as selihot 
for fast days and days of penitence. Because of the great cre- 
ative activity in this area, a number of secondary types within 
the category have been distinguished, some partly because 
of thematic distinctions and some because of formal distinc- 
tions. The early Oriental selihah recognized only the category 
hatanu (selihot of confession), and the tokhahah (“rebuke”) 
as a secondary type. In a later period, the *Akedah type was 
added to them, in which God’s mercy is requested for Israel 
because of the merit of the binding of Isaac. According to 
structural distinctions, a number of secondary types of selihot 
are distinguishable, of which the important ones are the piz- 
mon (a selihah with an opening refrain and a strophe), and 
the mustagib (a selihah in which a biblical passage appears 
as a refrain at the end of every verse). In specific sources, es- 
pecially Ashkenazi, the selihot are distinguished by special 
names according to their place in the calendar, their com- 
posers, the way they are said, or the number of lines in their 
poetic phrases. 


Language and Style 

The style and the vocabulary of the paytanim vary in the 
different periods and different poetic schools. In the anon- 
ymous period of piyyut, the style followed the stylistic and 
lexical paths of the permanent prayers; the vocabulary is 
mostly biblical, even though some later linguistic bases - 
midrashic and talmudic - may be found in it. The style of 
the piyyutim is lucid and clear and contains little wordplay 
or rhetorical embellishment. With the work of Yannai, He- 
brew sacral poetry becomes more and more expansive in its 
vocabulary and increasingly vague and flowery in its style. 
During the whole Oriental period of the piyyut, the compos- 
ers used not only the whole Hebrew lexicon, with all its vari- 
ous layers and strata (to a certain extent, in the early piyyut 
creations, ancient Hebrew words with no mention in the 
sources are preserved) but they also adorned the piyyut 
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with idioms and words of their own creation. The poetic 
novelties of language and form, which do not always fit 
the classical rules of Hebrew grammar, gave a singular stylistic 
character to the poetic creations, and frequently aroused harsh 
criticism. These paytanim (who are included among those 
of the Kallir school, so called after its major representative, 
the paytan Eleazar b. Kallir), often used a complicated set 
of terms, flavoring their works with an abundance of talmu- 
dic and midrashic material, or with (sometimes vague) allu- 
sions to this material. Thus, some of their works became enig- 
matic, constituting difficult exegetical problems. From a lin- 
guistic point of view, piyyut reached its peak in the works of 
Saadiah Gaon and his pupils, during the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. The paytanim of the “Saadiah school” were the 
most radical in establishing novel uses of language in their 
piyyutim. 

As a reaction to the Saadianic style of exaggerated in- 
novations, and probably under the influence of the new ways 
and principles of Andalusian arabized secular poetry and 
of philological studies, Hebrew sacred poetry in Spain crys- 
tallized within clearly biblical frameworks of language and 
style. The first of the Spanish paytanim composed their works 
according to the example of the later Oriental paytanim. In 
addition to the works written in this style, there exists a par- 
allel group of works, written in the Spanish model in a lan- 
guage which strives to recognize only a biblical vocabulary and 
ina style which strives to free itself of talmudic and midrashic 
material and allusions to the teachings of the rabbis. The style 
of the Spanish piyyutim is impressively lucid and flexible, 
approaching the style of secular poetry; in this period, sa- 
cred poetry was notably influenced by secular poetry both in 
form and in lyrical means of expression. Solomon ibn Gabi- 
rol was instrumental in the process by which the piyyut 
was increasingly purified of the linguistic-stylistic exaggera- 
tions of eastern piyyut; the earliest of the Spanish paytanim 
whose work appears to be entirely within the new stylistic 
framework is Isaac Ibn Ghayyat. During this period, the style 
of writing of the Spanish paytanim greatly influenced the 
paytanim of other lands, such as North Africa, Yemen, Erez 
Israel, Babylonia, and Provence. Certain traces of Spanish 
influence are found also in later Ashkenazi piyyut. In gen- 
eral, Central European piyyut remained faithful to the Kal- 
lir model in language and style. Even so, Italian and Ashke- 
nazi poets were more restrained and moderate in their use of 
language and style. In the creations of the greatest of them, 
the poetic language reaches impressive heights of beauty and 
flexibility. 


Rhyme and Meter 

The ancient anonymous piyyut did not employ rhyme. The 
piyyutim composed during this period with the characteristic 
method of dividing each poetic line into four feet, each one 
having two or three stresses, are limited. With the beginning 
of the use of rhyme, or more specifically, with the period of 
the literary activity of Yannai, the paytanim concentrate much 
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more on rhyme than on rhythm. Those of the Kallir school at- 
tained great virtuosity in their methods of rhyming and play- 
ing with rhyme, and this lowered the level and content of the 
creations, especially in the works of mediocre paytanim. A 
number of eastern paytanim wrote their works in a peculiar 
rhythmic system (known as mishkal ha-tevot), by establish- 
ing an identical number of words or stresses in every poetic 
line, but this method is found in only a few works, and was 
used more widely in the works of the first Central European 
paytanim, who also continued and developed the traditions 
of rhyme of the early Kallir school. It was the Spanish pay- 
tanim who introduced a precise method of rhythm in their 
piyyutim. Many of their works, mainly in the specific types of 
piyyut which originated in Spain, are subject to the quantita- 
tive method of meter - Arabic in its source - of secular poetry, 
but the major part of their work is in a unique meter created 
in Spain for sacred poetry. This is mainly syllabic, meting out 
to each line of poetry a specific fixed number of grammatical 
syllables. In Spain, however, the paytanim also continued to 
compose piyyutim without meter, particularly in the classical 
types of piyyut. Rhyme also developed impressively in Spain, 
particularly in the short types of piyyut, under the influence 
of the ezor (Muwassaha) type of secular poems. Many piy- 
yutim, some metered precisely according to the example of 
the ezor type, some metered according to the special method 
of Spanish piyyut, have a variegated and rich rhyme, which 
competes successfully with the best achievements of Hebrew 
secular poetry in Spain. 


Signatures 

‘The first paytanim signed their piyyutim only with their own 
names. Later, they added patronymics and the places where 
they wrote; and, after a while, they added blessings and the 
like. At times, the paytanim also added the names of rela- 
tives. 


Collections of Piyyutim 

The extent to which piyyutim were incorporated into the 
prayer service differs in time and locality. In ancient times, 
there was fierce opposition to the piyyut literature, mainly 
from the great academy in Babylonia. Nevertheless, it ap- 
pears that there was a wide use of piyyutim in most of the early 
eastern communities. During this period there were still 
no fixed collections of piyyutim for the use of various com- 
munities. Rather, each cantor recited piyyutim according 
to his taste and choice. Only in later periods, when the con- 
gregations took greater part in prayer services, was the 
set recitation of certain piyyutim for various liturgical occa- 
sions practiced. These fixed prayers, which multiplied, led 
to the collections of piyyutim (mahzorim, books of selihot, 
and kinot) which established for every occasion passages of 
piyyut, whose recitation was repeated year after year. At first, 
each community established its own collection, usually by 
choosing piyyut passages and adding the works of local com- 
posers. In a later period, the distinctions between the col- 
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lections of piyyutim of the various communities became in- 
creasingly blurred and, with the invention of printing, unified 
collections of piyyutim crystallized for different rites of prayer. 
(See table on following page.) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Waxman, Literature, 1 (1960), ch. 9; 2 (19607), 
ch. 3; Zunz, Poesie; Zunz, Ritus; Zunz, Lit Poesie; Elbogen, Gottes- 
dienst, 206-31, 280-353; Zulay, in: YMHSI, 5 (1939), 107-80; Mirsky, 
ibid., 7 (1958), 1-129; A. Mirsky, Reshit ha-Piyyut (1965); S. Abramson, 
Bi-Leshon Kodemim (1965); Davidson, Ozar, index, s.v. names of pay- 
tanim; J. Yahalom, The Syntax of Ancient Piyyut (including Yannai) as 
a Basis for its Style (1974). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Fleischer, Shi- 
rat ha-Kodesh ha-Ivrit bi- Ymei ha-Benayim (1975); idem, Ha-Yozerot 
be-Hithavvutam ve-Hitpattehutam (1984); Sh. Elizur, Piyyutei Eleazar 
be-Rabi Kilar ve- Yahasam li-Yezirato shel Eleazar Berabi Kilir (1981); 
idem: Paitan be-‘Idan shel Mifneh: R. Yehoshua Bar Khalfa u-Fiy- 
yutav (1994); idem, Shirah shel Parashah: Parashot ha-Torah bi-Re’i 
ha-Piyyut (1999); N. Weissenstern (ed.), Piyyutei Yohanan ha-Kohen 
be-Rabi Yehoshua (diss., 1983); L. Weinberger, Early Synagogue Po- 
ets in the Balkans (1988); A. Mirsky, Ha-Piyyut: Hitpathuto be-Erez- 
Yisrael u-va-Golah (1990); idem, Me-Hovot ha-Levavot le-Shirat ha- 
Levavot (1992); R.P. Scheindlin, The Gazelle: Medieval Hebrew Poems 
on God, Israel, and the Soul (1991); I. Levin and A. Saenz-Badillos, 
Si me olvido de ti, Jerusalén... Cantos de las Sinagogas de al-Andalus 
(1992); Z.Z. Breuer, Shirat ha-Kodesh shel Rabi Shelomoh Ibn Gabirol: 
Tokhen ve-Zurah (1993); Eleazar ben Judah, Shirat ha-Rokeah. Piyyutei 
Eleazar mi-Vermaiza, ed. I. Meiseles (1993); A.V. Tanenbaum, Poetry 
and Philosophy: The Idea of the Soul in Andalusian Piyyut (1993); S. 
Kats, R. Yizhak Ibn Giat: Monografyah (1994); E. Hollender, Synago- 
gale Hymnen: Qedushtaot des Simon b. Isaak im Amsterdam Mahsor 
(1994); idem, Clavis Commentariorum of Hebrew Liturgical Poetry in 
Manuscript (2005); M. Zulay, Erez-Yisrael u-Fiyyuteha: Mehkarim 
be-Fiyyutei ha-Genizah, ed. E. Hazan (1995); idem, Mi-pi Paytanim 
ve-Shofkhei Siah, ed. Sh. Elitsur (2004); Sh. Spiegel, Avot ha-Piyyut: 
Mekorot u-Mehkarim le-Toledot ha-Piyyut be-Erez Yisrael, ed. M. 
Schmelzer (1996); M. Zulay and E. Hazan, Erez- Yisrael u-Fiyyuteha: 
Mehkarim be-Fiyyutei ha-Genizah (1995); E.D. Goldschmidt, Mehkerei 
Tefillah u-Fiyyut (1996); David Ben-Hasin, Tehilah le-David: Kovez 
Shirato shel David Ben-Hasin; ed. A.E. Elbaz et al. (1996); idem, David 
Ben-Hasin, Tefillah le-David: Azharot, ed. A.E. Elbaz et al. (2000); 
idem, Leket Shirei David Ben Hasin: ...mi-Tokh Sifro Tehilah le-David 
(2005); M. Ben-Yashar, Siftei Renanot: Mivhar Piyyutim le-Shabatot 
u-le-Moadim (1996); Isaac ha-Seniri, Piyyutei R. Yighak ha-Seniri, 
ed. B. Bar-Tikva (1996); Y. David, J. Schirmann, et al., Osef Shirei 
Kodesh: Ketav Yad mi-Sefarad u-mi-Arzot ha-Magreb me-ha-Meah 
ha-14 (1997); W. van Bekkum, Hebrew Poetry from Late Antiquity: Li- 
turgical Poems of Yehudah (1998); R. Halevi, Shirat Yisrael be-Teiman: 
mi-Mivhar ha-Shirah ha-Shabazit-Teimanit (1998); N. Katsumatah, 
Sidrei Avodah le-Yom ha-Kippurim min ha-Dorot ha-Semukhim le-R. 
Seadyah Gaon (1998); J. Yahalom, Shirat Benei Yisrael ba-Tekufah ha- 
Bizantinit ve-ad Kibushei ha-Zalbanim (1996); idem, Piyyut u-Mezi'ut 
be-Shilheu ha-Zeman ha-Atik (1999); I. Meiseles, Shirat ha-Mizvot: 
Azharot Rabi Eliyahu ha-Zaken (2001); T. Beeri, Ha-Hazzan ha-Gadol 
asher be-Bagdad: Piyyutei Yosef ben Hayyim Albaradani (2002); N. 
Katsumata, The Liturgical Poetry of Nehemiah ben Shelomoh ben Hei- 
man ha-Nasi (2002); idem, Hebrew Style in the Liturgical Poetry of 
Shmuel Hashlishi (2003); Y. Ratzaby, Shirei R. Shalem Shabazi: Biblio- 
grafyah (2003); M. Zulay, and S. Elizur, Mi-pi Paytanim ve-Shofkhei 
Siah (2004); M.D. Swartz and J. Yahalom, Avodah: An Anthology of 
Ancient Poetry for Yom Kippur (2005). 


[Ezra Fleischer] 
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The following list contains: 


1. Those paytanim and pre-modern poets who have individual 
entries in the Encyclopedia — included are those who are either 
primarily paytanim or famous as such; 

2. Paytanim and pre-modern poets who do not have indi- 
vidual entries and who are not included in (1) Davidson’s Ozar 
ha-Shirah ve-ha-Piyyut (vol. 4, pp. 347) which was completed 
in 1933 (Davidson’s additions were published in HUCA 12-13, 
1937-38); 

3. Paytanim and pre-modern poets who are in Davidson but 
on whom new material has been made available in the interven- 
ing years. 

The list is alphabetical according to the first names. 

The abbreviations used (other than standard) are the fol- 
lowing: 


Bernstein, Italyah — S. Bernstein, Mi-Shirei Yisrael be-Ital- 
yah (1939). 

Bernstein, Piyyutim — S. Bernstein, Piyyutim u-Faytanim me- 
ha-Tekufah ha-Bizantinit (1941). 

Habermann, Ateret — A.M. Habermann, Ateret Renanim 
(1967). 

Schirmann, ltalyah — J. Schirmann, Mivhar ha-Shirah ha-lvrit 
be-Italyah (1934). 

Schirmann, Sefarad — J. Schirmann, Ha-Shirah ha-Ivrit bi- 
Sefarad u-vi-Provence, 2 vols. (1959-602). 

Schirmann, Shirim Hadashim — J. Schirmann, Shirim 
Hadashim min ha-Genizah (1965). 

Simonsohn, Mantovah — S. Simonsohn, Toledot ha-Yehudim 
be-Dukkasut Mantovah, 2 vols. (1962-64). 

YMHSI — Yedi’ot ha-Makhon le-Heker ha-Shirah ha-Ivrit, 7 
vols. (1933-58). 





Name 


Place Dates 





Aaron b. Abraham of Offenbach 
Habermann, Ateret, 126-7, 225. 

Aaron b. Isaac *Hamon 

Aaron b. Joshua ibn Alamani 


Sefarad, 27 (1967), 269-81. 
Aaron b. Mariyyon ha-Kohen 


Aaron b. Moses Malti 
M. Benayahu, in: Sefunot, 3-4 (1969), 17. 
Aaron b. Samuel ha-Levi 
A.M. Habermann, Amarai Kah (1964). 
*Aaron Hakiman 
Abner 
A.M. Habermann, in: Sefer ha-Yovel... S. Federbush (1961), 173-99. 
*Abraham b. Daniel 
Abraham b. Daniel Buttrio 


Abraham b. Gabriel Zafrana 

J.L. Weinberger, in: HUCA, 39 (1968), 19-22 (Heb. part). 
Abraham b. Isaac 

M. Zulay, in: Sinai, 25 (1949), 46-47. 
Abraham b. Isaac 


Abraham b. Isaac *Bedersi 

Abraham b. Isaac Da Pisa 
Bernstein, Italyah, passim. 

Abraham b. Isaac he-Hasid Tawil 


Sefunot, 8 (1964), 259, 266-72. 
Abraham b. Jacob 

H. Merhaviah, in: Tarbiz, 39 (1970), 277-84. 
Abraham b. Jacob 

Habermann, Ateret, 18-19, 225. 
Abraham b. Jacob Gavison 


Abraham b. Joseph ha-Kohen 
M. Zulay in: Sinai, 28 (1951), 162. 





J. Schirmann, in: YMHSI, 6 (1945), 265-85; S.D. Goitein, in: Tarbiz, 28 (1959), 343ff.; A. Scheiber in: 


M. Zulay, in: YMHSI, 5 (1939), 178-80; idem, in: Sinai, 23 (1948), 214-28. 


M. Benayahu, in: Rabbi Yosef Caro, ed. by Y. Raphael (1969), 309-12, 323-5. 


H. Schirmann, in: Leshonenu, 21 (1957), 212-9; S. Abramson, ibid., 25 (1961), 31-34. 


S. Bernstein, in: Tarbiz, 15 (1944), 97, 101-7; idem, in: Ha-Tekufah, 32-33 (1948), 780; D. Yarden, in: 


R.S. Sirat, in: Fourth World Congress of Jewish Studies Papers, 2 (1968), 66-67. 


Germany 18" century 


Alexandria 12" century 


Acre 11/12" century 
Babylonia 16/17" century 


Spain 14/15" century 


Spain 14" century 


Italy b. 1510 
Corfu 16" century 
Babylonia? 10/11" century 


Italy 11" century 


Italy 16" century 


Lybia 


Germany 11/12" century 
Germany or France 12" century 
Algiers 1520-1578 


Erez Israel 11" century 
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Name 


Abraham b. Mattathias 
Schirmann, Italyah, 78-79. 
Abraham b. Mereno ha-Kohen 
Bernstein, Piyyutim, 27-28. 
Abraham b. Moses Doresh 
A.M. Habermann, in: Mahanayim, 30 (1956), 149, 151-2. 
Abraham b. Samuel 
Schirmann, Sefarad, 2 (19602), 457-58; S. Abramson, in: Leshonenu la-Am, 18 (1967), 67ff. 
Abraham b. Samuel ha-Levi “Ibn Hasdai 
“Abraham b. Samuel he-Hasid (of Speyer) 
Abraham b. Shabbetai Kohen 
Schirmann, Italyah, 358. 
Abraham b. Solomon ha-Levi Bugarat 
H.H. Ben-Sasson in: Tarbiz, 31 (1961), 59-71; A.M. Habermann, ibid., 301. 
Abraham Di Medina 
M. Benayahu, in: KS, 35 (1960), 530. 
Abraham ha-Kohen 
A. Scheiber, in: Zion, 30 (1965), 123-7. 
Abraham Hazzan Gerondi 
Schirmann, Sefarad, 2 (19602), 291-4. 
Abraham “Ibn Al-Rabib 
Abraham *Ibn Ezra 
Abraham Kohen 
N. Ben-Menahen, in: Sinai, 13 (1943), 363-5. 
Abraham *Kurtabi (Kortabi) 
Abraham Maimin 
A.M. Habermann, Toledot ha-Piyyut ve-ha-Shirah (1970), 141; M. Benayahu, in: KS, 35 (1960), 528. 
Abu Ibrahim Isaac ibn Maskaran 
J. Schirmann, in: YMHSI, 4 (1938), 277. 
Abu Isaac Abraham *Harizi 
Abu Ishaq Ibrahim *lbn Sahl 
Adonim b. Nissim ha-Levi 
N. Allony in: Sinai, 43 (1958), 393-4; Schirmann, Shirim Hadashim, 58-62. 
*Ahimaaz b. Paltiel 
Ahitub b. Isaac 
J. Schirmann, in: YMHSI, 1 (1933), 132-47. 
Akiva b. Jacob 
J.L. Bialer, Min ha-Genazim (1967), 69-77. 
*Ali (b. David) 
M. Zulay, in: Sinai, 23 (1948), 214-28. 
Ali b. Ezekiel ha-Kohen 
A.M. Habermann, in: Sinai, 53 (1963), 183-4, 191-2. 
*Alvan b. Abraham 
*Amittai 
*Amnon of Mainz 
Amram b. Moses Hazzan 
S. Assaf and L.A. Mayer (eds.), Sefer ha-Yishuv, 2 (1944), 54; Habermann, Ateret, 149, 212, 230. 
*Anan b. Marinus ha-Kohen 
Anatoli 
J. Schirmann, in: YMHSI, 1 (1933), 106-7, 121-4. 
Anatoli (Zerahiah) b. David Cazani 
J. Schirmann, in: YMHSI, 1 (1933), 107; J.L. Weinberger, in: HUCA, 39 (1968), 27-29 (Heb. part). 
*Aryeh Judah Harari 
Asher b. Isaac ha-Levi 
S.H. Kook, /yyunim u-Mehkarim, 2 (1963), 197-201; E.E. Urbach (ed.), Arugat ha-Bosem, of Azriel b. 
Abraham, 4 (1963), 15-16. 
Avigdor *Kara 





Place 


Rome 


Corfu 


Spain 


Greece, Padua 
Spain, Tunis 


Egypt 


Babylonia 


Spain 


Crete 


Safed 


Spain 


Fez 


Palermo 
Frankfurt 


Orient 


Egypt 


Erez Israel 


Italy 


Greece 


Worms 


Dates 


12" century 
13" century 
14" century 


13" century 


1670-1729 
15/16" century 
17" century 
10" century 


13" century 


16" century 


d. 1570? 


12" century 


10/11" century 


13" century 
15202-1597 
12/13" century 


11" century 


10" century? 


12" century 


12" century 


11/12" century 
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Name 


Avtalyon b. Mordecai 
Azriel b. Joseph 
Schirmann, Shirim Hadashim, 392-6. 
*Bahya (Bahye) b. Joseph ibn Paquda 
Barhun (Abraham; maybe *Abraham b. Sahalan) 


*Baruch b. Samuel of Mainz 
Ben ha-Melekh ve-ha-Nazir 
Benjamin b. Abraham *Anav 
*Benjamin b. Azriel 
*Benjamin b. Hiyya 
*Benjamin b. Samuel ha-Levi 
*Benjamin b. Zerah 
Habermann, Ateret, 176-7, 226. 
Benjamin Perahyah 
Bernstein, Piyyutim, 36-39. 
Benveniste b. Hiyya al-Dayyan 
J.L. Weinberger, in: HUCA, 39 (1968), 23-26 (Heb. part). 
Ben Zion Aryeh Gerondi 
Habermann, Ateret, 128-9, 226. 
*Berechiah b. Natronai ha-Nakdan 
Caleb b. Said 
M. Zulay, in: Sinai, 25 (1949), 36-37. 
Daniel b. Samuel *Rossena 
*David b. Aaron ibn Hassin 
David b. Gedaliah 
Habermann, Ateret, 173-4, 226. 
David b. Huna 
S. Bernstein, in: Sefer ha-Yovel, Meir Waxman (1966), 45-58. 
David b. Nasi 
J. Ratzaby, in: Tarbiz, 14 (1943), 204-13. 
David b. Saadiah ha-Kohen 
J. Tubi, in: Ba-Ma’arakhah, 11 (1971), no. 121, 18-19. 
David b. Samson 
H. Schirmann, in: Kobez al-Jad, 13 (1939), 43-44. 
David b. Yom Tov *lbn Bilia 
David ha-Kohen 
Schirmann, Sefarad, 2 (1956), 463-5; Habermann, Ateret, 175, 226. 
David *lbn Paquda 
David Onkinerah 
J. Patai, in: Kobez al-Jad, 12 (1937), 75-119. 
Dosa b. Joshua ha-Hazzan 
S. Abrason, in: Tarbiz, 15 (1944), 55-59. 
Dunash b. Judah 


*Eleazar 
Eleazar b. Abun 

S. Spiegel, in: YMHSI, 5 (1939), 267-91. 
*Eleazar b. Halfon ha-Kohen 
Eleazar b. Phinehas 

M. Zulay, in: YMHSI, 5 (1939), 147-8. 
Eleazar ha-Hazzan 

M. Zulay, in: YMHSI, 1 (1933), 155-6. 
Eleazar Hodaya 

E. Fleisher, in: Tarbiz, 36 (1967), 342 ff. 
Eleazar *Kallir 
Eleazar Kohen 

A. Scheiber, in: Sinai, 35 (1954), 183-6. 





M. Zulay, Ha-Askolah ha-Paytanit shel Rav Sa’adyah Ga’on (1964), 35. 


N. Allony, in: Sinai, 43 (1958), 90, 387, 396-400; Habermann, Ateret, 94-95. 


Place Dates 

Turkey 17" century 
Orient 13" century 
Germany 11" century 
Greece? 14" century? 
Spain 12/13" century 
Padua 1763-1820? 
Babylonia 10" century 
France or Italy 12" century 
Italy 10" century 
Orient 11" century 
Yemen 17" century 
France 13" century? 
Spain or Provence 13" century 
Salonika 16" century 
Kairouan 11" century 
Erez Israel 

Erez Israel 

Erez Israel 

Erez Israel 

Spain 
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Name Place Dates 

Eliakim Crimea 14/15" century 
S. Bernstein, in: Sefer Yovel li-Khevod S.K. Mirsky (1958), 465-6, 478-9. 

Eliakim b. Abraham Europe 14/15" century 
D. Pagis, in: Sefer Hayyim Schirmann (1970), 247-8. 

Eliashib Joshua Provencale Italy 16" century 
M. Benayahu, in: Rabbi Yosef Caro, ed by Y. Raphael (1969), 313, 340. 

Eliezer b. Ephraim Germany or France 13" century 


Urbach, Tosafot, 414-6. 
*Eliezer b. Samson 


Eliezer de Mordo Corfu 17/18" century 
Bernstein, Piyyutim, 16-18; S. Simonsohn, in: PAAUR, 34 (1966), 106-8. 

Eliezer Gentili (Hefez) Italy 18" century 
Schirmann, Italyah, 398. 

Eliezer Leizer b. Judah Loeb Germany 17" century 
A.M. Habermann, in: Mahanayim, 89 (1964), 20-23. 

Elijah b. Abraham Greece 15" century? 
Bernstein, Piyyutim, 63-65. 

Elijah b. David Mazzal Tov Corfu 1575-1625 
Bernstein, Piyyutim, 65-67. 

Elijah b. Eliezer Delmedigo Crete 16" century 


J.L. Weinberger, in: HUCA, 39 (1968), 34-37 (Heb. part). 
“Elijah b. Eliezer Philosoph 


Elijah b. Menahem ha-Zaken Le Mans 11" century 
A.M. Habermann (ed.), Shirei ha-Yihud ve-ha-Kavod (1948), 87-97. 
Elijah b. Mordecai Italy 10" century 


A. Mirsky, in: Sinai, (1969), 179-87. 
Elijah b. Moses *Kapuzato 


Elijah b. Samuel Macedonia 15" century 
A.M. Habermann, Sefer ha-Yovel... H. Albeck (1963), 160-76. 

Elijah b. Shemaiah Bari 11" century 
Schirmann, Italyah, 41-47; Habermann, Ateret, 22-24, 225. 

Elijah b. Shalom, or, Samuel Germany 13" century? 


A.M. Habermann, in: Haaretz (Sept. 21, 1960). 

*Elijah Chelebi-ha-Kohen Anatolia 

Elijah of Buttrio Italy 16" century 
M. Benayahu, in: Rabbi Yosef Caro, ed. by Y. Raphael (1969), 312-3, 326-39. (“En”) Maimon *Galipapa 

*Ephraim b. Isaac of Regensburg 


Ephraim b. Joab Modena (Italy) 14" century 
Schirmann, Italyah, 200-2. 
Ezekiel b. Ali ha-Kohen Albasir Persia, lrag, or Egypt 11 century 


M. Zulay, in: YMHSI, 3 (1936), 57-58; A. Mirsky, Yakut ha-Piyyutim (1958), 60-63. 
Ezekiel (Hezekiah) David b. Mordecai *Abulafia (Bolaffi) 


Gamaliel b. Moses Egypt 12" century 
Schirmann, Shirim Hadashim, 126-9. 
Gershom b. Solomon b. Isaac France or Germany 12" century 


J. Schirmann, in: Kobez al-Jad, 3 (1939), 41-43. 
*Haduta b. Abraham ha-Efrati 


Hananel b. Amnon Italy 10" century 
S.H. Kook, /yyunim u-Mehkarim, 2 (1963), 201-2. 

Hananiah Orient 12" century 
S. Bernstein, in: Sinai, 19 (1946), 213. 

Hananiah Eliakim b. Asael Raphael Rieti Bologna and Mantua 1561-1623 
Simonsohn, Mantovah, 2 (1964), 544. 

Harizi Spain 
Habermann, Ateret 113, 226 

Hayyim b. Machir Regensburg 13" century 


J. Schirmann, in: Kobez al-Jad, 13 (1939), 58-62; A.M. Habermann, Gezerot Ashkenaz ve-Zarefat 
(1946), 198-202. 
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Name 


Place 


Dates 





Hiyya b. Al-Daudi 
S. Bernstein, in: Sinai, 19 (1946), 99-104, 208-17, 313-37. 
Immanuel b. David *Frances 
Immanuel Benevento 
|. Sonne, Mi-Paulus ha-Revi'l ad Pius ha-Hamishi (1954), 110-7. 
Immanuel b. Joseph 
S. Bernstein, A/ Naharot Sefarad (1956), 191-3, 269-70. 
*Immanuel b. Solomon of Rome 
Isaac, poet of Ezrat Nashim 
Schirmann, Sefarad, 2 (1956), 87-96. 
*Isaac (Ishak) 
Isaac *Al-Avani 
Isaac Amigo 
M. Benayahu in: KS, 35 (1960), 528-9. 
Isaac b. Abraham 
G. Sed-Rajna, in: REJ, 126 (1967), 265-7. 
*Isaac b. Abraham ha-Gorni 
Isaac b. Abraham ha-Parnas 
Bernstein, Piyyutim, 67-71. 
Isaac b. Fayun 
Habermann, Ateret, 120, 228. 
*Isaac b. Hayyim b. Abraham 
*Isaac b. Joseph ibn *Pollegar 
*Isaac b. Judah 
*Isaac b. Judah *Gerondi 
*Isaac b. Judah ha-Seniri 
Isaac b. Kalo [nymus?] 
Habermann, Ateret, 148, 228 
Isaac b. Levi *ibn Mar Saul 
Isaac b. Moses Hezekiah ha-Levi 
M. Benayahu, in: Rabbi Yosef Caro, ed. by Y. Raphael (1969), 317, 349-51. 
Isaac b. Solomon *Alhadib 
|. Davidson in: Tarbiz, 11 (1940), 111; C. Roth, in: JQR, 47 (1956-57), 324. 
Isaac b. Solomon he-Haver 
M. Zulay, in: Sefer Assaf (1953), 303-6. 
*Isaac b. Yakar 
A.M. Habermann, in: Haaretz (Sept. 25, 1955). 
Isaac b. Zerahiah ha-Levi Gerondi 
Schirmann, Sefarad, 2 (1956), 285-90; A.M. Habermann, in: Haaretz (May 28, 1963). 
Isaac de Leon 
M. Wallenstein, in: Sefer ha-Yovel, Tiferet Yisrael to |. Brody (1966), 171-78 (Heb. part). 
Isaac ha-Hazzan b. Joseph 
M. Zulay, in: Sinai, 16 (1945), 39-48. 
Isaac ha-Levi 
A.M. Habermann, in: Eked, 3 (1960), 91-98. 
Isaac Handali 
S. Bernstein, in Sefer Hadoar (1957), 83-85; idem, in: Sefer Yovel li-Khevod S.K. Mirsky (1958), 466, 
486-8. 
Isaac ibn Al-Shami 
J. Schirmann, in: YMHSI, 6 (1945), 259-60. 
Isaac *ibn Ezra 
Isaac *ibn Ghayyat 
Isaac ibn *Gikatilla 
M. Zulay, in: Tarbiz, 20 (1950), 161-76. 
Isaac (Abu Ibrahim) *ibn Khalfun 
Isaac *ibn Kaprun 
Isaac *ibn Shuwayk 





Spain 


Italy 


Spain 


Castile 


Turkey 
Provence 


Greece 


Egypt? 


Romania? 


Italy 

Spain, Syracuse, 
Palermo 

Erez Israel 
Germany 

Spain 

Egypt 

Erez Israel? 


Orient 


Crimea 


Spain 


Spain 


d. 1153/54 


16" century 


14" century 


13" century 


17" century 
13" century 


15" century? 


early poet 


14/15" century? 


16" century 

14" century 
10/11" century 
12" century 

13" century 

17" century 
10/11" century? 
13" century? 


15" century 


12" century 


10/11" century 
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J.M. Matza, Aiannistika hebraika tragoudia (1953), 55-56. 
Isaiah Hai b. Joseph *Carmi 
Ishmael Hanina b. Mordecai of Volmontono 
M. Benayahu, in: Rabbi Yosef Caro ed. by Y. Raphael (1969), 320-21, 357-58. 
*Israel b. Joel (Susslin) 
Israel b. Moses *Najara 
Israel Berechiah Fontanella 
R. Patai, Shirei R. Yisrael Berekhyah Fontanella (1933). 
Jacob 
M. Zulay, in: YMHSI, 1 (1933), 157; Habermann, Ateret, 119-20, 228. 
Jacob Al’ayin 
Habermann, Ateret, 182-228. 
Jacob Amron 
M. Benayahu, in: KS, 35 (1960), 529. 
Jacob b. Abraham (Angelo d’Ascoli) 
Schirmann, Italyah, 193-94. 
*Jacob b. Dunash b. Akiva 
*Jacob b. Eleazar 
Jacob b. Eliezer Guenzburg-Ulma 
J.L. Bialer, Min ha-Genazim (1967), 63-69. 
Jacob b. Isaac Segre 
M. Benayahu, in: Rabbi Yosef Caro, ed. by Y. Raphael (1969), 316, 348-9. 
Jacob b. Joab Elijah *Fano 
Jacob b. Judah 
H. Peri, in: Tarbiz, 24 (1955), 426 ff. 
Jacob b. Judah ibn Ala’mani 
S. Abramson, in: YMHSI, 7 (1958), 163-81. 
*Jacob b. Naphtali 
Jacob Hai (Vita) Israel 
Schirmann, Italyah, 408-9. 
Jacob ibn Albene 
C. Roth, in JOR, 39 (1948-49), 123-50. 
Jacob Israel Bilgradi 
Bernstein, Italyah, 86-90, 165-6. 
Jacob Kunat 
S. Bernstein, in: Sinai, 19 (1946), 214. 
(Jacob?) Manish b. Meir 
J.L. Bialer, Min ha-Genazim (1967), 77-78. 
Jacob of Castilia 
S. Bernstein, in: Aresheth, 1 (1958), 15-16, 20. 
Jacob Tarfon 
H. Brody, in: Minhah le-David dedicated to D. Yellin (1935), 205-220. 
Jeduthun ha-Levi 
S. Assaf, in: Minhah li-Yhudah to J.L. Zlotnik (1950), 162-9. 
Jehiel b. Abraham 
Schirmann, Italyah, 48-54; idem, in: Scritti in memoria di E. Sereni (1970), 92-107 (Heb. part). 
Jehiel b. Asher 
Habermann, in: Mahanayim, 82 (1963), 38-41; idem, Ateret, 191-3, 200-1, 228. 
Jehiel b. Israel Luria 
M. Benayahu, in: Babbi Yosef Caro, ed. by Y. Raphael (1969), 315-6, 345-8. 
Jehiel b. Joab min ha-Anavim (Anav) 
N. Pavoncello, in: Miscellanea di Studi in memoria di D. Disegni (1969), 190-2, 195-7. 
Jehiel b. Joseph 
Urbach, Tosafot, 317. 





Bologna, Ferrara 


Rovigo, Reggio 
Erez Israel 
Babylonia? 
Turkey 


Italy 


Ulm (Germany) 


Italy 


Germany 


Alexandria 


Italy, Amsterdam 
Toledo 

Ferrara 

Morocco 

Austria 

Spain, Fez 


Salonika 


Rome 
Spain 
Padua 
Rome 


Germany 


Name Place Dates 

Isaac Salmah Turkey 16" century 
J. Schirmann, in: KS, 12 (1935-36), 393. 

Isaac Samuel Greece 18" century 


16" century 


d. 1763 
early poet 


10/11" century 


15" century 


16" century 


16/17" century 


13" century 


12" century 


18" century 
14" century 
18" century 
12/13" century 


17" century 


16" century 
12" century 
d. before 1070 
14" century 
16" century 
13" century 


14" century 
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ARRAGEL, MOSES 


raby moor also examined the communal accounts and funds. 
To prevent dissension among the communal officers, his au- 
thority was restricted. He was prohibited from choosing rabbis 
for the communities, from using communal resources against 
the wishes of the community, and from issuing privileges such 
as grants of exemption from communal taxes or services. The 
arraby moor had his special seal, inscribed with the legend 
“Sello do Rabbi Mor de Portugal.” His official staff included a 
chancellor, auditor, secretary, and “doorkeeper.” In response to 
complaints lodged by the community of *Lisbon against the ar- 
raby moor Judah Cohen during the reign of John 1 (1385-1433) 
the king abrogated some of the privileges of the office. The last 
person to occupy it was Simon Maimi who died as a result of 
his sufferings at the time of the forced conversion of 1497. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baron, Community, 1 (1942), 285; 3 (1942), 
65; Roth, Marranos, 60; J. Mendes dos Remedios, Os Judeus em Por- 


tugal, 1 (1895), 375-83,428-9. 
[Joseph Kaplan] 


ARRAGEL (AlI-Ragil), MOSES (15 century), Spanish 
scholar of Guadalajara. In 1422 he settled in Maqueda and 
there Don Luis de Guzman, grand master of the order of Ca- 
latrava invited him to translate the Bible into Spanish with a 
commentary. At first, he declined the offer, stating that a trans- 
lation and commentary by a Jew would not be acceptable to 
Christian believers. His objections were finally overridden; and 
Arias de Enciena, custos of the Franciscan Order in Toledo, 
was attached as consultant. Moses completed the translation 
and commentary in 1433. His translation followed the *Vulgate 
version except where it departed from the Hebrew original. 
His commentaries show close knowledge of Jewish exegesis 
and familiarity with classical and Christian Latin literature. At 
times he emphasizes that in certain matters the Jewish version 
is different from the Christian. The correspondence between 
him, Don Guzman, and other Franciscan scholars, concerning 
their common undertaking, precedes the translation. In these 
letters he lauded the superiority of Spanish Jews over all their 
brethren in “lineage, wealth, virtues, and wisdom.” The origi- 
nal manuscript includes many illuminations. These come from 
Christian sources but often betray midrashic elements. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, 2 (1966), 251ff.; M. Golde, in: 
JILG, 27 (1926), 9-33; Salvany, in: Revista Espanola de Estudios Bibli- 
COS, 2 (1927), 139 46; D.S. Blondheim, Gleanings from the Bible of Alva 
(1927), 11, extract from Medieval Studies... G.S. Loomis; C.O. Nord- 
strém, The Duke of Alba’s Castilian Bible (1967). 


°ARRIAN (Flavius Arrianus; c. 96-c. 180 C.E.), Greek sol- 
dier, historian, and philosopher. Arrian is best known for his 
Anabasis, a history of Alexander the Great from his acces- 
sion until his death, and Parthica, a history of the Parthians, 
of which only fragments have survived. In the former, Arrian 
recounts Alexander’s capture of Gaza, though he is silent 
about Judea. On the other hand, in his Parthica (fragment 
79), Arrian seems to have described in detail the suppression 
of the Jewish revolt in Mesopotamia in 116 C.£. 
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ARROW, KENNETH JOSEPH (1921- _), U.S. economist and 
Nobel laureate. Arrow was born in New York and received 
his doctorate from Columbia University in 1951. He was ap- 
pointed professor of economics and statistics at Stanford 
University, California, in 1953. Appointed in 1962 to the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisors of the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, he was a consultant for the RAND 
Corporation from 1948 on, which he refers to as “the heady 
days of emerging game theory and mathematical program- 
ming.” 

He received the John Bates Clark Medal of the Ameri- 
can Economic Association in 1957 and was elected a member 
of the National Academy of Sciences and the American Philo- 
sophical Society. He was a fellow of Churchill College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1963-64 and 1970, and was appointed professor of 
economics at Harvard (1968-79). In 1979 he returned to Stan- 
ford University, where he held the title of Professor Emeritus 
in the Department of Economics. 

His most significant works are his contributions to social 
choice theory, notably Arrow’s “impossibility theorem,’ and 
his work on general equilibrium analysis. For his specialized 
work in welfare economics and general equilibrium theory, 
Arrow was awarded the 1972 Nobel Memorial Prize in eco- 
nomic sciences. His impossibility theorem, also known as 
“Arrow’s paradox,’ shows the impossibility of designing rules 
for social decisionmaking that obey all of a number of “rea- 
sonable” criteria. The general equilibrium theory, a branch of 
theoretical microeconomics, seeks to explain production, con- 
sumption, and prices in a whole economy. It attempts to give 
an understanding of the whole economy using a bottom-up 
(as opposed to a Keynesian macroeconomic top-down) ap- 
proach, starting with individual markets and agents. Work- 
ing with Gerard Debreu (who won the Nobel Prize for this 
work in 1983), Arrow produced the first rigorous proof of the 
existence of a market-clearing equilibrium, given certain re- 
strictive assumptions. 

Among Arrow’s numerous publications are Social Choice 
and Individual Values (1951); Studies in Linear and Nonlin- 
ear Programming (with L. Hurwicz and H. Uzawa, 1958); A 
Time Series Analysis of Interindustry Demands (with M. Hof- 
fenberg, 1959); Essays in the Theory of Risk-Bearing (1971); 
General Competitive Analysis (1972); The Limits of Organiza- 
tion (1974); The Economics of Information (1984); Handbook 
of Mathematical Economics (1984); General Equilibrium 
(1984); The Balance between Industry and Agriculture in Eco- 
nomic Development (1988); Barriers to Conflict Resolution 
(1995); and Saving Lives, Buying Time: Economics of Malaria 
Drugs in an Age of Resistance (2004). Six volumes of his 
collected papers were published in 1984-85 and three vol- 
umes of essays in his honor (W.P. Heller, D.A. Starrett, and 
R.M. Starr, eds.) appeared in 1986, dealing, respectively, 
with equilibrium analysis, social choice and public deci- 
sionmaking, and uncertainty information and communi- 
cations. 

[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 
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Name Place Dates 





Jehoseph b. Hanan b. Nathan *Ezobi 

Jekuthiel Spain 12" century 
J. Schirmann, YMHSI, 6 (1945), 262. 

Jekuthiel b. Isaac *ion Hasan 

Jekuthiel of Vilna Italy 18" century 
|. Tishbi, in: Sefer Yovel le-¥. Baer (1960), 385ff. 

*Jerahmeel b. Solomon 


Joab Syria 13" century 
S. Bernstein: Sinai, 19 (1946), 213-4; idem, in: Ha-7ekufah, 32-33 (1948), 774-5. 

Joab Almagia Italy 18" century 
C. Roth and C. Rabin, in: Metsudah, 5-6 (1948), 262-83. 

Joab b. Benjamin Rome 13/14" century 
Schirmann, Italyah, 135-6. 

Joab b. Daniel Rome 13" century 
Schirmann, Italyah, 133-4. 

Joab b. Jehiel de Synagoga Bet-El Rome 14" century 
Schirmann, Italyah, 170-1. 

Joab b. Nathan b. Daniel de Sinagoga Rome 13/14" century 
J.N. Pavoncello, in: Scritti in memoria di E. Sereni (1970), 119-32 (Heb. part). 

*Joab the Greek 

*Johanan b. Joshua ha-Kohen 

Johanan-Judah (Angelo) Alatrino Italy 16/17" century 
Schirmann, Italyah, 256-60. 

Jonah ha-Kohan Rappa Italy 17" century 
Schirmann, Italyah, 327-31. 

Joseph (Abu ‘Amar) ibn Hasdai Saragossa 11" century 


Schirmann, Sefarad, 1 (19592), 171-5. 
Joseph *Albaradani 
Joseph *Almanzi 


Joseph Baruch b. Jedidiah Zechariah of Urbino Mantua, Modena = 17" century 
Schirmann, Italyah, 274-5. and Busseto 
Joseph b. Abraham Almosnino Salonika? 15/16" century 


D. Yarden, in: Sefunot, 8 (1964), 258-60; 264-5. 
*Joseph b. Asher (of Chartres) 


Joseph b. David ibn Suli Toledo d. after 1306 
S. Bernstein in: A/ Naharot Sefarad (1956), 138-42, 144-5, 251-4; Schirmann, Sefarad, 2 (19602), 
485-8. 

Joseph b. Isaac Orléans 12" century 
S. Bernstein, in: Tarbiz, 26 (1957), 465-8. 

Joseph b. Israel Yemen 16" century 


J. Ratzaby, in: Yeda Am, 12 (1967), 56-60. 
*Joseph b. Jacob 
Joseph b. Jacob (Abu Amr) *ibn Sahl 


Joseph b. Jacob ha-Levi Morocco 15/16" century 
N. Ben-Menahen,, in: Aresheth, 2 (1960), 404-5. 

Joseph b. Jacob Kalai Crimea 13" century? 
S. Bernstein, in: Sinai, 19 (1946), 214; J.L. Weinberger, in: HUCA, 39 (1968), 11-14 (Heb. part). 

Joseph b. Joshua ibn Vives Lorki Spain 14/15" century 


J.L. Weinberger, in: HUCA, 39 (1968), 15-18 (Heb. part). 
*Joseph b. Kalonymus ha-Nakdan 


Joseph b. Mattathias Italy 13" century 
S. Bernstein, in: Tarbiz, 7 (1936), 181-5. 

Joseph b. Meir b. Ezra Greece? 14" century? 
Bernstein, Piyyutim, 57-62. 

Joseph b. Meir ibn Al-Muhadjir Andalusia 11/12" century 


Schirmann, Shirim Hadashim, 215-6. 
Joseph b. Moses *Alashkar 
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Name 


Place 


Dates 





Joseph b. Nathan Hazzan 


Joseph Ben-Ram 
M. Wallenstein, in: Sefer Hayyim Schirmann (1970) 116ff. 
Joseph b. Samuel Z!arefati (Giuseppe Gallo) 
M.D. Cassuto, in: Mehkarim le-Zikhron R.A. Kohut (1935), 121-28 (Heb.part). 
*Joseph b. Sheshet ibn Latimi 
*Joseph b. Solomon of Carcassonne 
*Joseph b. Solomon *Yahya 
*Joseph b. Tanhum ha-Yerushalmi 
Joseph Cibzio 
S. Olivetti, Rassegna Mensile di Israel, 25 (1959), 22-25. 
Joseph Fiametta (Lehavah) 
J. Schirmann, in: Zion, 29 (1964), 101. 
Joseph *Ganso 
Joseph ibn al-Shami 
H. Schirmann, YMHSI, 6 (1945), 253-8. 
Joseph “ibn Barzel 
Joseph *ibn Zabara 
Joseph *Kaspi 
Joseph *Kimh$i 
*Joseph Saul Abdallah 
Joseph Shalim Gallego 
Joseph Sofer 
S.M. Stern, in: Zion, 11 (1950), 141-3. 
*Joshua 
Habermann, Ateret 158f., 227. 
*Joshua b. Elijah ha-Levi 
Joshua b. Joseph ha-Kohen 
M. Zulay, in: Haaretz (Jan. 10, 1949); ibid. (Dec. 12, 1952) 
Joshua Ben-Zion Segre 
J. Schirmann, in: Zion, 29 (1964), 100. 
Joshua ha-Kohen 
M. Zulay, in: Alei Ayin (1952), 89-90; E. Fleischer, in: Tarbiz, 36 (1967), 146ff., 342ff. 
Joshua he-Haver b. Nathan 
E. Fleischer, in: Tarbiz, 38 (1969), 280-2. 
*Josiphiah (Jehosiphiah) the Proselyte 
Judah 
M. Zulay, Zur Liturgie der Babylonischen Juden (1933); Habermann, Ateret, 121ff., 226 
Judah *Abrabanel (Leone Ebreo) 
Judah *al-Harizi 
Judah b. Aaron *Kilti 
Judah b. Hillel ha-Levi 
M. Zulay, in: Eretz Israel, 4 (1956), 138-44; Habermann, Ateret, 123-4, 227. 
Judah b. Isaac *ibn Ghayyat 
*Judah b. Isaac ibn Shabbetai 
Judah (Leone) b. Isaac *Sommo 
Judah b. Israel Berechiah Fontanella 
M. Zulay, Zur Liturgie der Babylonischen Juden (1933); 23-24, 67-68. 
Judah b. Jo[seph] 
E. Fleischer, in: Tarbiz, 38 (1969), 280-1. 
Judah b. Joseph Segelmesi 
S. Bernstein, in: Horeb, 12 (1956), 217-33. 
Judah b. Kalonymus b. Moses 
J. Schirmann, in: Kobez al-Jad, 13 (1939), 38-41. 
Judah b. Menahem 
Schirmann, Italyah, 76-77. 





A.L. Katch, in: JQR, 58 (1967), 89-94, 60 (1968-9), 1-5; J. Schirmann, in: KS, 44 (1969), 427-8. 


Germany 


Egypt 


Florence 


Italy 


Italy 


Spain 


Spain 


Erez Israel 


Egypt 
Italy 
Erez Israel 


Erez Israel 


Egypt or Erez Israel 


Erez Israel 


Italy 


North Africa 
Mainz 


Rome 


12" century 
17 century 


15/16" century 


17" century 


d. 1721 


12" century 


11" century 


early poet 


11" century 
1718-1798 
early poet 


11" century 


gt or 10 century 


10/11" century 


b.1719 

early poet 
14/15" century 
12" century 


12" century 
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Name Place Dates 





*Judah b. Menahem of Rome 


Judah b. Moses 16" century 
Bernstein, Piyyutim, 62. 
Judah b. Moses Alfaqui Turkey 16" century 


J. Schirmann, in: KS, 12 (1935-36), 293, 521-3. 

Judah b. Moses *Leonte 

Judah b. Moses of Saltars Italy b. 1550? 
M. Benayahu, in: Rabbi Yosef Caro, ed. by Y. Raphael (1969), 313-5, 341-5. 

Judah b. Samuel *Abbas 

*Judah Halevi 

Judah Levi Toabah Salonika? 17" century 
M. Attias, in: Sefunot, 1 (1958), 128-40. 

Judah Mazli’ah Padova Modena d. 1728 
J. Schirmann, in: Zion, 29 (1964), 102; G. Laras, in: Scritti in memoria di A. Milano (1970), 
193-203. 

Judah *Zarco 

*Kalila and Dimna 

Kalon ha-Romi Byzantium gt century 
Schirmann, Shirim Hadashim, 424-6. 

*Kalonymus b. Judah the Younger 

Kalonymus b. Kalonymus (see *Kalonymus family) 


Kalonymus b. Shabbetai Rome, Worms 1030-1096 
Schirmann, Italyah, 62-67. 

Kalonymus ha-Nasi (see *Kalonymus family) Italy 13" century 

Kalonymus ha-Zaken Italy 10" century 

Leon b. Michael ha-Parnas Greece 14" century 
J.L. Weinberger, in: HUCA, 39 (1968), 30-33 (Heb. part). 

Leonte b. Abraham Rome 12" century 
Schirmann, Italyah, 70-73, 543. 

Leonte b. Moses Rome 12" century 


Schirmann, Italyah, 80-81. 
Levi b. Jacob *ibn Altabban 


Malkiel b. Meir Greece or Italy 11" century 
J.L. Weinberger, in: HUCA, 39 (1968), 45-51 (Heb. part). 

*Mattathias Italy 13" century 
Schirmann, Italyah, 179-81. 

Mazzal Tov b. David Constantinople 15/16" century 
|.D. Markon, in: Sefer ha-Yovel ...A. Marx (1950), 322. 

Meir *Abulafia 

Meir b. Abraham Bulgaria, Safed 16" century 


A. Marmorstein, in: Alim, 3 (1937), 15-16. 
*Meir b. Baruch of Rothenburg 
*Meir b. Isaac Sheli’ah Zibbur 


Meir b. Moses Rome 13" century 
J. Schirmann, in: KS, 37 (1962), 405, no. 1140. 
Menahem b. Aaron Germany 12" century? 


S.H. Kook, /yyunim u-Mehkarim, 2 (1963), 209-10. 
*Menahem b. Jacob 
*Menahem b. Jacob ibn Sarug 


Menahem b. Mordecai ha-Parnas Corizzi Italy 
J. Schirmann, in: YMHSI, 1 (1933), 101-5, 109-20. 
*Meshullam b. Moses Mainz d. 1094/5 


A.N.Z. Roth, in: Zion, 28 (1963), 233-5; E.E. Urbach (ed.), Arugat ha-Bosem of Azriel b. Abraham, 4 
(1963), 17, 52-54. 


Meshullam ha-Sofer Italy 14" century 
Schirmann, Italyah, 182-3. 
Mevorakh b. David Erez Israel early poet 








A. Scheiber, in: Tarbiz, 22 (1951), 167-73; 36 (1966), 92-93. 
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Moses b. Abraham *Dar’l 
Moses b. Abraham ha-Levi 
N. Allony, in: Sinai, 43 (1958), 394. 
Moses b. Benjamin Sofer 
Schirmann, Italyah, 74-75. 
Moses b. Hiyya 
J.L. Weinberger, in: HUCA, 39 (1968), 41-44 (Heb. part). 
Moses b. Isaac 
H. Brody, in: Keneset, memorial volume to H.N. Bialik, 1 (1936), 410-5. 
Moses b. Isaac 
M. Zulay in: YMHSI, 5 (1939), 171-4. 
Moses b. Isaac b. Jacob 
H. Schirmann, in: Zion, 19 (1954), 66. 
Moses b. Isaac Da *Rieti 
Schirmann, Italyah, 195-9. 
Moses b. Isaac *Remos 
Moses b. Israel Finzi 


*Moses b. Jacob 
Moses b. Jacob (Abu Harun) *ibn Ezra 
Moses b. Joseph 
Schirmann, Italyah, 110-5. 
*Moses b. Kalonymus 
*Moses b. Levi 
Moses b. Mazli’ah 
A. Mirsky, in: KS, 34 (1959), 363-7. 
*Moses b. Mevorakh 
Moses b. Nahman (*Nahmanides) 
*Moses (b. Nethanel) Nathan 
Moses b. Samuel b. Absalom 
S. Bernstein, in: Tarbiz, 10 (1939), 15-19. 
Moses b. Samuel ha-Kohen *Gikatilla 
Moses b. Shabbetai 
Schirmann, Italyah, 60-61; Bernstein, Piyyutim, 41-44, 77-78. 
*Moses b. Shem Tov de Leon 
Moses b. Shem Tov *Gabbai 
Moses b. Shem Tov Hazzan 
A.M. Habermann, in Tarbiz, 14 (1943), 54, 67-69. 
Moses b. Shem Tov *ibn Habib 
Moses b. Solomon d’Escola *Gerondi 
Moses b. Zur 
N. Ben-Menahenm,, in: Aresheth, 2 (1960), 383-6. 





M. Benayahu, in: Rabbi Yosef Caro, ed. by Y. Raphael (1969), 317-8, 351-3. 


Dara’ (North Africa) 
Rome 

Greece 

Spain 

Tyre 


Grenoble 


Italy 


Rome 


France? 


Rome 


Spain, North Africa 


Morocco 


Name Place Dates 

Mevorakh b. Nathan Erez Israel 10" century 
Schirmann, Shirim Hadashim, 29-30. 

Mevorakh ha-Bavli Erez Israel 11" century 
A.M. Habermann, in: Mahanayim, 44 (1960), 59ff.; idem, Ateret 143-4, 729. 

Meyuhas Italy 16" century 
J. Schirmann, YMHSI, 1 (1933), 107, 125-27. 

Michael b. Caleb Greece 11/12" century 
J.L. Weinberger, in: HUCA, 39 (1968), 52-53 (Heb. part). 

Mordecai b. Berechiah Jare Mantua 16/17" century 
Simonsohn, Mantovah, 2 (1964), 522. 

*Mordecai b. Hillel ha-Kohen 

Mordecai b. Joseph Worms d. 1294 
Schirmann, in: Kobez al-Jad, 13 (1939), 52-57. 

Moses Erez Israel early poet 
M. Zulay, in: YMHSI, 5 (1939), 149-54; Habermann, Ateret, 140, 229. 

Moses *Abbas (ibn Abez) 


gt century 
12" century 
12" century 
11" century 
early poet 


13" century? 


16" century 


13" century 


12" century 


11" century 


14/15" century 


17/18" century 
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Name Place Dates 

Moses ha-Kohen ibn Gikatilla Spain 11" century 
A. Scheiber, in: Alexander Marx Jubilee Volume (1950), 537-8 (Heb. part). 

Moses Hayyim b. Abraham Catalano Padua, Montagnana d. 1661 


B. (C.) Roth in: Kobez al-Jad, 4 (1946), 99-101. 
Moses *ibn Al-Taqana 


Moses *Kilki 

Moses Mevorakh Crimea 15/16" century 
S. Bernstein, in: Sefer Yovel li-Khevod S.K. Mirsky (1958), 

406, 479-86. 

Moses *Zacuto (Zacut) 

Mubbashshir b. Ephraim he-Haver Orient 11" century 
A.M. Habermann, Ateret, 160-1. 

Nahum Spain? 13 century 
Schirmann, Sefarad, 2 (19602), 459-62. 

Nahum b. Joseph al-Bardani Babylonia 11" century 
A. Scheiber, in: Zion, 30 (1965), 123. 

Nathan b. Isaac Mainz 12/13" century 
A.M. Habermann, in: Haaretz (Sept. 20. 1968). 

Nathan b. Samuel he-Haver Egypt 12" century 
J. Schirmann, in: YMHSI, 6 (1945), 291-7. 

Nehemiah Orient 12/13" century 
S. Bernstein, in: Sinai, 19 (1946), 215. 

Nehemiah b. Menahem Calomiti Crete 15" century 
M.D. Cassuto, in: Sefer ha-Hovel. .. S. Krauss (1936), 211-6. 

Nehemiah b. Solomon b. Heiman ha-Nasi Babylonia? 10/11" century 
M. Zulay, YMHSI, 4 (1938), 197-246. 

Nethanel b. Naaman Corfu 16" century 
S. Bernstein, Piyyutim, 81-83. 

Nethanel b. Nehemiah Caspi Provence 15" century 


S. Bernstein, in: Tarbiz, 10 (1939), 26-29. 
*Nissi (Nissim) b. Berechiah al-Nahrawani 
*Ohev b. Meir ha-Nasi 


Perfet Zark Spain 14" century 
Schirmann, Sefarad, 2 (19602), 544-6. 
Pesah b. Abraham ha-Kohen Germany 13" century 


E.E. Urbach (ed.), Arugat ha-Bosem of Abraham b. Azriel, 1 (1939), 281; 4 (1963), 122. 
*Phinehas b. Jacob ha-Kohen (Kafra) 
*Phinehas b. Joseph ha-Levi 


Rahamim Kalai Egypt 17" century 
M. Wallenstein, in: Sefer Hayyim Schirmann (1970), 111-34. 

Raphael b. Isaac de-Faenza Florence 15" century 
Schirmann, Italyah, 203-5, 573. 

Raphael Joseph b. Johanan Treves Italy 16" century 
M. Benayahu, in: Rabbi Yosef Caro, ed. by Y. Raphael (1969), 318-9, 353-6. 

Rehabiah b. Judah France 11/12" century 
H. Brody, in: Emet le-Ya’akov, Sefer Yovel. ..J. Freimann (1937), 22-26. 

Rephaiah b. Judah Kohen Orient 12" century? 


S. Bernstein, in: HUCA, 16 (1941), 150-3. 
Reuben ha-Kohen Hazzan 

S. Abramson, in: Tarbiz, 15 (1944), 51-54. 
*Saadiah b. Joseph Gaon 
*Saadiah b. Joseph ha-Levi 
Saadiah b. Maimun *ibn Danan 


Saadiah *Longo 
Sahalul Yemen 15" century 
J. Ratzaby, in: Afikim ba-Negev, 2 (1966), nos. 15-16 
Sa’id b. Babshad ha-Kohen 10/11" century 








Schirmann, Shirim Hadashim, 431-3, 482. 
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Name Place Dates 

Saj’id Darin (or Drin), Dinar Yemen 17" century 
J. Ratzaby, in: Zion, 20 (1955), 32-46. 

Salem (Salam) Abraham b. Isaac Mantua, Venice 17" century 
Simonsohn, Mantjovah, 2 (1964), 529-31. 

Samson b. Samuel Germany, Jerusalem 14" century 
Habermann, Ateret 202-3, 231. 

Samson Kohen Modon Mantua 1679-1727 

Samuel Egypt 13" century 
Schirmann, Shirim Hadashim, 134-5. 

Samuel Germany or France 13" century? 
Habermann, Ateret, 199, 230. 

Samuel Spain 13/14" century 


Habermann, Ateret, 87-88. 109-12, 166, 194, 230. 
Samuel *Archivolti 


Samuel b. Eliasaph Rome 16" century? 
Samuel b. Hananiah Spain 11" century 
S. Abramson, in: Sinai, 36 (1955), 538-42. 
Samuel b. Hayyim Greece 13/14" century 
Bernstein, Piyyutim, 94-101. 
Samuel b. Isaac Segan Leviyyah Germany 11" century 


S.H. Kook, /yyunim u-Mehkarim, 2 (1963), 244-6. 
Samuel b. Joseph *ibn Sasson 


Samuel b. Joshua Minz Biritaro Mantua 16" century 
M. Benayahu, in: Rabbi Yosef Caro, ed. by Y. Raphael (1969), 319-20, 356-57. 

Samuel b. Kalonymus ha-Hazzan Germany d. 1241 
E.E. Urbach (ed.), Arugat ha-Bosem of Abraham b. Azriel, 4 (1963), 60. 

Samuel b. Moses Anav Bologna 16" century 
Bernstein, Italyah, passim. 

Samuel b. Moses ha-Dayyan Syria 15/16" century 
A.M. Habermann, in: Haaretz (Sept. 27, 1964); J.L. Weinberger, in: Tarbitz, 38 (1969), 286-9. 

Samuel b. Moses ha-Levi Orient 12/13" century 
S. Bernstein, in: Sinai, 19 (1946), 216. 

Samuel b. Moses min ha-Ne’arim (Dei Fanciulli) Italy 14" century 
N. Pavoncello, in: Miscellanea di Studi in Memoria di D. Disegni (1969), 188-90, 192-5. 

Samuel b. Shalom Erez Israel 8" century 
M. Zulay, in: YMHSI, 3 (1936), 153-62; A.M. Habermann, Toledot ha-Piyyut ve-ha-Shirah 
(1970), 56. 

Samuel b. Simeon Poland 17" century 
A. Yaari, in KS, 16 (1939/40), 377-9. 

Samuel b. Zadok ibn Alamani Egypt 12/13" century 


A. Scheiber, in: Sefer Hayyim Schirmann (1970), 394-6. 
Samuel David *Luzzatto 
*Samuel ha-Nagid 
*Samuel ha-Shelishi b. Hoshana 


Saul *Caspi 

Shabbetai Italy 16" century 
S. Bernstein, in: Horeb, 5 (1939), 55. 

Shabbetai b. Abishai Habib Corfu? 15" century 
Bernstein, Piyyutim, 88-89. 

Shabbetai b. Moses Rome 11" century 


Schirmann, Italyah, 39-40; Bernstein, Piyyutim, 74-77. 
Shabbetai Hayyim (Vita) *Marini 
Shalem *Shabazi 


Shape b. Said (URU?) Yemen 15" century? 
Y. Ratzaby, in: Be-Ma’arakhah (1969), no. 14-15. 
Shealtiel b. Levi Germany? 13/14" century 


A.M. Habermann, in: Haaretz (April 18, 1968). 
*She’erit ha-Hazzan 
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Shemariah b. Aaron ha-Kohen Babylonia 12/13" century 
N. Alloni in: Sinai, 58 (1966), 136-7; D. Yarden, Sefunei Shirah (1967), 144-8; J. Tubi, in: Ba- 
Ma’arakhah, 10 (1971), no. 119, 18-19. 

Shemariah of Rabyuano Greece 12" century 
J.L. Weinberger, in: HUCA, 39 (1968), 55-59 (Heb. part) 

Shem Tov *Falaquera 

*Shephatiah b. Amittai 

Sheshet Provence 12" century 
Habermann, Ateret, 96, 231. 

*Silano 

*Simeon b. Isaac 

*Simeon b. Megas ha-Kohen 

Simeon b. Zemah *Duran 


Simeon Labi Spain, North Africa d. 1545 
A.M. Habermann, in: Mahanayim, 56 (1961), 42-45. 
Simhah b. Samuel Germany 12/13" century 


A.M. Habermann, in: Haaretz (Aug. 19, 1963). 
Simhah “Issachar 
Schirmann, Italyah, 350-3. 


*Sindabar 

Solomon Abu Ayyuv ibn Al Muallim Seville, Morocco 11/12" century 
Schirmann, Sefarad, 1 (19592), 541-3. 

Solomon al-Kufi Hazzan 10/11" century 
A.M. Habermann, Be-Ron Yahad (1945), 35. 

Solomon b. David ha-Rifi Egypt 11/12" century? 
N. Alloni, in: Sinai, 64 (1969), 22-23. 

Solomon b. Elijah Sharvit ha-Zahav ha-Levi Salonika 15" century 


A. Ovadiah, in: Sinai, 6 (1940), 78-79; S.H. Kook, /yyunim u-Mehkarim, 2 (1963), 216-9; |.M. Molho, in: 
Ozar Yehudei Sefarad, 3 (1960), 80-82. 


Solomon b. Immanuel Da Piera or De Pierrelatte S. France 14" century 
M. Catane, in: KS, 42 (1966-67), 399-402; 43 (1967-68), 160. 
Solomon b. Isaac Italy 14" century 


Schirmann, Italyah, 186. 
Solomon b. Isaac (*Rashi) 


Solomon b. Isaac b. Meir Gaon Syria 11" century 
M. Zulay, in: YMHSI, 5 (1939), 175-7. 
Solomon b. Isaac *Gerondi Spain 13" century 


S. Bernstein, A/-Naharot Sefarad (1956), 146-51, 254-6. 
Solomon b. Judah ha-Bavli 
Solomon b. Judah ibn *Gabirol 


Solomon (b. Judah?) ibn Ghiyyat Spain 12" century 
J. Schirmann, in: YMHSI, 6 (1945), 261. 

Solomon b. Mazzal Tov Constantinople 16" century 
|.D. Markon, in: Sefer ha-Yovel... A. Marx (1950), 321-49; idem, in: Melilah, 3/4 (1950), 260-75. 

Solomon b. Menahem Germany 13" century 
D. Goldschmidt, in: Mahanayim, 60 (1961), 62-63. 

Solomon b. Moses Dei Rossi Rome 13" century 


Schirmann, Italyah, 105-6. 
Solomon b. Reuben *Bonafed 


Solomon b. Said Yemen 16" century 
J. Ratzaby, in: Ozar Yehudei Sefarad, 2 (1959), 85, 88. 

Solomon b. Samson Germany 11" century 
A.R. Malachi, Bitzaron, 50 (1964), 178-80. 

Solomon b. Sar Shalom Yemen 16" century 
J. Ratzaby, in: Mahanayim, 40 (1959), 170-92. 

Solomon Hazzan Italy 16" century 


Bernstein, Italyah, 44-45, 146; A. Yaari, Mehkerei Sefer (1958), 220, 225-6. 
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Name 


Solomon ibn *Labi 
Solomon *ibn Zadbel 
Solomon Kohen 

Jabermann, Ateret, 216-7. 
Solomon Mevorakh 


*Solomon Suleiman b. Amar 
*Tamar b. Menahem 
Todros b. Judah ha-Levi *Abulafia 
Yahya b. Abraham Harazi 
Y. Ratzaby, in: Tagim, 1 (1969), 54-59. 
Yakar b. Samuel ha-Levi 
Urbach, Tosafot, 452-3; C. Sirat, in: REJ, 118 (1959-60), 131-3. 
*Yannai 
Yanon b. Zemah 


Yo’ez b. Malkiel 

A.M. Habermann, Gezerot Ashkenaz ve-Zarefat (1946), 194, 264. 
Yom Tov (Bondi), Valvason 

J. Schirmann, in: Zion, 29 (1964), 104. 
Yom Tov b. Isaac 

J. Schirmann, in: Kobez al-Jad, 13 (1939), 35-37. 
Yom Tov Soriano 

A.M. Habermann, in: YMHSI, 3 (1936), 133-50. 
*Yose b. Yose 
Yudan b. Misatya ha-Kohen 

Sefer ha-Mekorot (19702), 128. 
Zadok b. Aaron ibn Alamani 


*Zebidah family 
*Zechariah al-Dahiri 
Zedakah 

N. Allony, in: Ozar Yehudei Sefarad, 1 (1959), 54-61. 
Zedekiah b. Benjamin min ha-Anavim (Anav) 

B. Dinur, in: Sefer Zikkaron Aryeh Leon Carpi (1967), 52-63. 
Zemah b. Yanon he-Hazzan 

M. Zulay, in: YMHSI, 5 (1939), 132. 
Zevadiah 

Schirmann, Shirim Hadashim, 422-4. 





S. Bernstein, in: Horeb, 5 (1939), 61-62; J.L. Weinberger, in: HUCA, 39 (1968), 60-62 (Heb. part) 


M. Zulay, in: Sinai, 28 (1951), 167—9; J.L. Weinberger, in: HUCA, 39 (1968), 3-10 (Heb. part). 


S. Bernstein, in: Sinai, 19 (1946), 215; idem, in: Ha-Tekufah, 32-33 (1948), 77. 


Place Dates 
Orient 
Turkey 16" century 


Yemen 16/17" century 


Cologne and Mainz 13" century 


Syria 11" century 
Germany 13" century 
Venice 1616-1660 
France 12" century 
Spain 15" century 


Greece or Italy 10" century 


Alexandria 12" century 
Egypt Medieval 
Rome 13" century 
Syria 11" century 
S. Italy 9" century 








PIZARNIK, ALEJANDRA (1936-1972), Argentinean poet. 
Born in Buenos Aires to a family of Jewish Russian immi- 
grants, she published her first book of poetry in 1955. In 
1960-64 she lived in Paris. Her fourth volume of poetry, Ar- 
bol de Diana (“Diane's Tree,’ 1962), established a distinctive 
style of short texts (verse and poetic prose) built in an in- 
tense language and surrounded by an expressive blank page. 
Among her books are Los trabajos y las noches (“Works and 
Nights,” 1965); Extraccion de la piedra de locura (“Extraction 
of the Stone of Folly,’ 1968); El infierno musical (“The Musical 
Hell,” 1971); and the posthumous Textos de Sombra y ultimos 
poemas (“Texts of Shadow and Last Poems,” 1982), which in- 
cludes unpublished texts. Also renowned is her prose book La 
condesa sangrienta (1971; The Bloody Countess, 1986), on the 
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[Abraham David] 


fascination/rejection of evil. Loneliness, existential anguish, 
intense but hopeless love, and the seduction and dangers of 
silence are her main themes, together with poetic creation 
as a longed-for means of salvation. Though she experienced 
her Jewish background as an important part of her complex 
identity, Jewish themes are not central in her texts and appear 
mostly in connection with the figure of her father. Pizarnik 
was a gifted translator of French poetry and wrote insightful 
articles on poetry and fiction. She suffered periods of men- 
tal instability; it is possible that her untimely death was vol- 
untary. Pizarnik is one of the major Argentinean and Latin 
American poets of the century, and her wide influence has 
continued to grow. Her works have been translated into Eng- 
lish, French, and Hebrew. 
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PIZMON 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Bordelois, Correspondencia Pizarnik (1998); 
C. Caulfield (ed.), From the Forbidden Garden (2003); EF. Goldberg, 
Alejandra Pizarnik: “Este espacio que somos” (1994); F. Graziano (ed.), 
Alejandra Pizarnik: A Profile (1987); D.B. Lockhart, Jewish Writers of 
Latin America. A Dictionary (1997); EJ. Mackintosh, Childhood in the 
Works of Silvina Ocampo and Alejandra Pizarnik (2003); M.I. Moia, 
“Some Keys to Alejandra Pizarnik,” in: Sulfur, 8 (1983); C. Pina, Alejan- 
dra Pizarnik (1991); T. Running, “The Poetry of Alejandra Pizarnik,” 
in: Chasqui, 14 (1985). 
[Florinda E Goldberg (2"¢ ed.)] 


PIZMON (Heb. 717978, pl. 0°317218, pl. pizmonim), a term trans- 
ferred to Hebrew from Greek by way of Aramaic, meaning 
“adoration and praise,’ i.e., a poem praising God. It was first 
applied to the refrain in piyyutim in which either the first or 
the last line of the first stanza was repeated at the end of each 
stanza. Subsequently, the piyyutim themselves in which these 
refrains occur were called pizmonim. Pizmonim can be in- 
serted almost anywhere in the liturgy; the Sephardi paytanim 
inserted them in the kerovot (the groups of piyyutim in the 
Amidah). In Spain the one who sang or read the pizmon be- 
fore the congregation was called pizmanana. In a later period 
editors used the word pizmonim for poems and songs in gen- 
eral. The name often appears on the title page of collections 
of poems, particularly those printed in Oriental countries. In 
modern Israel the word is used to mean a popular song. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Poesie, 88-89, 367-8; Elbogen, Got- 
tesdienst, 208; Schirmann, Sefarad, 2 (1956), 714. 


[Abraham Meir Habermann] 


PLACHY, SYLVIA (1943-_), U.S. photographer. Born in Bu- 
dapest, Hungary, Plachy immigrated to the United States with 
her parents in 1958 after waiting more than a year in Vienna 
for visas. Her father was a Catholic, the offspring of her aris- 
tocratic but impoverished grandmother’s affair with a guard 
in the Hapsburg court. Her mother was Jewish and many 
relatives were murdered during the Holocaust. In the United 
States, the Plachy family settled in Queens, N.y. Plachy started 
photographing in 1964 and over the next 40 years recorded 
the visual character of New York City along with its diverse 
occupants. She was a photographer for the New York weekly 
The Village Voice for 30 years, and for eight years she had a 
black and white photograph published there, near the contents 
page, usually without a caption. The longest-running series 
was called Sylvia Plachy’s Unguided Tour, which later became 
a book (Aperture, 1990). Her words and images, along with 
pictures from her family album, combine for poignant effect 
in Self Portrait with Cows Going Home (Aperture, 2004), an 
autobiography of sorts, and an ode to both the exile’s life and 
the land of her birth. Another book, Red Light, was a collabo- 
ration with the writer James Ridgeway about the sex industry. 
Her monthly column of writing and photographs in Metropolis 
Magazine was published as a book, Signs & Relics (1999). On 
successive trips back to Hungary and while traveling through 
other countries in the Eastern Bloc, sometimes on assignment, 
Plachy’s camera captured traces of her real and imagined 
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childhood with tenderness and yearning. She was also there in 
later decades to record the monuments as they fell; the empty 
frames in bureaucrats’ offices that formerly held pictures of 
dictators and two Berlin teenagers pretending to be executed 
against a remnant of the Berlin wall. Plachy’s mother had kept 
her own Jewishness a secret during the postwar years in Hun- 
gary. But Sylvia Plachy’s Jewishness comes back to haunt her in 
images of her son, the actor Adrien Brody, who won an Oscar 
for his starring role in Roman *Polanski’s Holocaust drama 
The Pianist (2002), based on the life of Wladyslaw Szpilman, 
a Polish Jewish musician who survived the war by hiding in 
Warsaw. Plachy’s work is in most major museum collections 
and she has had one-woman shows around the world. 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


PLACZEK, ABRAHAM (1799-1884), *Landesrabbiner of 
Moravia. In 1827 he became rabbi in his birthplace, Pferov 
(Prerau, Moravia), and in 1832 in *Hranice (Maehrisch Weiss- 
kirchen). From 1840 until his death he was rabbi in *Boskov- 
ice. When Samson Raphael *Hirsch left the Landesrabbinat 
of Moravia in 1851, the provincial authorities appointed Plac- 
zek acting Landesrabbiner, declaring the election regulations 
of 1754 obsolete. He held the post until his death. By this act 
the Landesrabbinat was removed from *Mikulov after more 
than 200 years. Placzek was considered an outstanding talmu- 
dic scholar and was strictly Orthodox, supporting Solomon 
*Spitzer in his struggle against liturgical reform in Vienna 
(1872). Nevertheless he attempted to avoid open conflicts be- 
tween the factions, both in Boskovice and in Moravia. 

His son, BARUCH JACOB (1835-1922), succeeded him 
and became the last Landesrabbiner of Moravia. He taught 
at Jewish secondary schools in Germany for some years and 
was called as rabbi to *Brno (Bruenn) in 1860. He established 
a teachers’ seminary offering a course in hazzanut, a project 
favored by his father, and was an adherent of moderate reli- 
gious reform. Baruch published, partly under the pseudonym 
Benno Planek, various works on Jewish themes: Im Eruw 
(1867), poems, and Der Takkif (1895), a short novel document- 
ing a Moravian Jewish quarter before 1848. He also published 
articles on natural science, mainly zoology. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Gold (ed.), Die Juden und Judengemein- 
den Maehrens... (1929), 52 (a list of Baruch’s works), and index; D. 
Feuchtwang, in: Gedenkbuch... D. Kaufmann (1900), 384; A. Frankl- 
Gruen, Geschichte der Juden in Kremsier, 2 (1898), 138-43, 174-6; Dr. 
Blochs Oesterreichische Wochenschrift, 28 (1911), 11-12. 


[Meir Lamed] 


PLAGUES OF EGYPT. The Bible has three accounts of the 
plagues (maggefot, Ex. 9:14; negiaim, cf. Ex. 11:1; makkot, cf. 
1 Sam. 4:8; cf. Lxx, Targ.) that struck Egypt prior to the Exodus: 
a full, prose account is given in Exodus 7:14-11:10; 12:29-33, 
and brief, poetic ones in Psalms 78:43-51 and 105:27-36. The 
variations are set out in the Table: Plagues of Egypt listing the 
plagues and their effects. While the ten items of the Exodus 
narrative are distinctly separate, some of the items in Psalms 
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The Plagues Of Egypt 
Exodus Psalm 78:44-51 Psalm 105:28-36 
1. Blood 1. Blood 1. Darkness 
Nile; all water; fish died Nile; liquids 
2. Frogs 2. Swarms! 2. Blood 
nuisance to? men “consumed them” water; fish died 
3. Lice Frogs 3. Frogs 
nuisance to men and beasts “ruined them” nuisance 
4. Swarms! 3. Hasil? 4. Swarms’ 
nuisance to men; ruined land ate produce itiea Nuisance 
5. Pestilence Locusts 5. Hail 
killed livestock ate “toil” : \ destroyed vines, figs, trees 
F . Ir 
6. Boils 4. Hail : 
pained men and beasts destroyed vines 6. Locusts 
‘ : \ destroyed all vegetation 
7. Hail and fire Hanamel? Yeleq? 
destroyed plants, men, and beasts destroyed sycamores 7. Firstborn death 
8. Locusts 5. Hail* 
destroyed plants destroyed beasts 
9. Darkness Reshatim? 
immobilized men destroyed livestock 
10. Firstborn death 6. Death 
. \ Killed men® 
Pestilence 


7. Firstborn death’ 











1 Heb. ‘arov; LXX: “dogflies”; R. Nehemiah (Ex. R.) “gnats and mosquitoes”; NJPS “swarms of insects.” But Josephus (Ant., 2:303), R. Judah (Ex. R.), and Targ. “mixture of 


birds and beasts.” 

Akind (or stage of development) of locusts. 

Meaning obscure; LXX: “frost”; medieval conjectures: “locust,” “stones.” 
Symmachus: “pestilence” (dever for MT barad). 


ao & Ww P 


4). 


Traditionally “fiery bolts,” but Reshef is a Canaanite plague-god, and reshef in Deuteronomy 32:24 (|| getev) and Habakkuk 3:5 (|| dever) means “pestilence” (cf. note 


6 Hayyatam = nafsham, “their life” (lon Ezra; cf. Rashi); LXX, Targ. misconstrue as “their beasts”. 


7 lbn Ezra joins to the preceding. 


are but synonyms or components of plagues. Thus Psalm 105 
lists ten items, but refers to seven plagues only. Psalm 78 lists 
11 items, but only seven (or six) plagues. The climactic or- 
der in Psalm 78 is most satisfactory: nuisances, destruction 
of plant life, of animals, and of human beings. The order of 
Psalm 105 is similar, while in the Exodus account the ascend- 
ing line is not consistently realized. The Psalms’ divergence 
from Exodus has been ascribed to poetic license; the likeli- 
hood is, however, that it attests to independent, variant tradi- 
tions (see further below). 


Their Function 

The leading motif of the plague series in the Exodus account 
is introduced in 7:5: “The Egyptians shall know that I am 
YHWH when I stretch my hand over Egypt...” Repeated vari- 
ously (7:17; 8:6, 18; 9:14, 16, 29), it shows the plagues to be the 
answer to Pharaoh's challenge in 5:2: “Who is YHwu...? I do 
not know yHwH, nor will I release Israel.” Intended, thus, as 
revelations of the nature and power of Israel's God, the plagues 
are distinguished from both magic and natural calamities. The 
magicians’ failure to produce lice elicits from them the con- 
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fession that “it is the finger of God” (8:15). The plagues’ onset 
after an announcement or at a signal, and their removal by 
order, links them to yHwH, whose agents, Moses and Aaron, 
announced, signaled, and removed them in His name. The ac- 
cumulation of disasters, their discriminating between Israel 
and the Egyptians (starting from 8:18), and the unprecedent- 
edness of the last four plagues succeed in eliciting from Pha- 
raoh’s court increasingly frequent acknowledgments of God’s 
authority (8:4, 21, 24; 9:20, 27-28; 10:7-8, 16-17, 24), ending 
with the release of Israel to worship Him (12:31-32). As 9:14-16 
and 10:1-2 make clear, the reason for prolonging the series is 
not to secure Israel’s release (which might have been achieved 
by one crushing blow), but to establish for all time the fame 
of yHWwH and the folly of defying Him. 


The Structure of the Narrative 
The narrative evidences a deliberate, if imperfectly realized 
design: 

(1) The plagues gradually intensify, beginning with nui- 
sances, passing through destruction of livestock and crops, 
and ending with the death of human beings. The intensifica- 
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ARROW CROSS PARTY (Hung. Nyilaskeresztes Part- 
Hungarista Mozgalom), the most extreme of the Hungarian 
Fascist movements in the mid-1930s. The party consisted of 
several groups, though the name is now commonly associated 
with the faction organized by Ferenc *Szalasi and Kalman Hu- 
bay in 1938. Following the Nazi pattern, the party promised 
not only the establishment of a fascist-type system includ- 
ing social reforms, but also the “solution of the Jewish ques- 
tion” The party’s uniform was the green shirt, its badge a set 
of crossed arrows, a Hungarian version of the swastika based 
on the weapons of the old Magyar conquerors. 

With financial and moral support from Nazi Germany, 
the Arrow Cross won 16.2% of the votes in the 1939 elections. 
From 1941 it lost many of its supporters and in August 1944 
was dissolved along with all other parties. However, it con- 
tinued secretly, under German guidance, to prepare a coup 
détat against the government of Admiral Horthy. On Octo- 
ber 15, 1944, when Horthy announced Hungary’s withdrawal 
from the war, the Arrow Cross seized power with military 
help from the Germans. The Arrow Cross government or- 
dered general mobilization and enforced a regime of terror 
which, though directed chiefly against the Jews, also inflicted 
heavy suffering upon the Hungarians. It was responsible for 
the deportation and death of tens of thousands of Jews. After 
the Soviet Army liberated the whole of Hungary by early April 
1945, Szalasi and his Arrow Cross ministers were brought to 
trial and executed. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Lévai, Black Book on the Martyrdom of 
Hungarian Jewry (1948), 335-421; idem, Horogkereszt, kaszdskereszt, 
nyilaskereszt (1945); A. Rozsnyai, Nyilas rémuralom (1962); M. Lac- 
zk6, in: Szazadok, 97:4 (1963), 782-809. 


[Bela Adalbert Vago] 


ART. 
This article is arranged according to the following out- 
line: 


Antiquity to 1800 
INTRODUCTION: JEWISH ATTITUDE TO ART 
BIBLICAL PERIOD 
THE SANCTUARY AND FIRST TEMPLE PERIOD 
SECOND TEMPLE PERIOD 
AFTER THE FALL OF JERUSALEM 
RELATION TO EARLY CHRISTIAN ART 
ART IN THE ROMAN EMPIRE 
UNDER ISLAM 
NORTHERN EUROPE 
ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS 
CRAFTS 
THE RENAISSANCE PERIOD 
RITUAL ART 
FUNERARY ART 
THE ART OF THE PRINTED BOOK 
THE REVIVAL OF MANUSCRIPT ART 
NEW DEVELOPMENTS 
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Modern Jewish Art 
WESTERN EUROPE 
The 19 Century 
The 20" Century 
EASTERN EUROPE 
MODERN EREZ ISRAEL 
The Creation of the Bezalel School 
The 1920s 
The 1930s 
The 1940s 
New Horizons 
The 1960s 
The 1970s 
The 1980s and After 
UNITED STATES 
Before 1900 
1900-1945 
1945-1990 
The Holocaust in Jewish American Art 
Last Decade of the Twentieth Century 
Art in the Ghettos and the Camps during the Holocaust 
PORTRAITS AND “PRIVILEGED ARTISTS” 
PORTRAYAL OF THE CAMPS 
DAILY LIFE — INDOOR AND OUTDOORS SCENES 
FOOD 
DEPORTATIONS 
LANDSCAPES 
ART AS A MEANS OF CONNECTION WITH THE OUTSIDE 
WORLD 
Art Influenced by the Holocaust 


Antiquity to 1800 

INTRODUCTION: JEWISH ATTITUDE TO ART. Whether there 
exists a form of art that can be described as “Jewish Art” has 
long been a matter for discussion. What is indisputable is that 
at every stage of their history the Jews and their ancestors of 
biblical times expressed themselves in various art forms which 
inevitably reflect contemporary styles and fashions and the 
environment in which they lived. For purposes of cult and of 
religious observance, as well as for household and personal 
adornment, Jews have constantly produced or made use of ob- 
jects which appealed in some fashion to their aesthetic sense. 
In a famous passage (Shab. 133b), the rabbis, commenting on 
Exodus 15:2, prescribed that God should be “adorned” by the 
use of beautiful implements for the performance of religious 
observances. A problem exists, however, regarding the Jew- 
ish attitude toward figurative and representational art. The 
Pentateuchal code in many places (Ex. 20:4; Deut. 5:8 and in 
great detail 4:16-18) ostensibly prohibits, in the sternest terms, 
the making of any image or likeness of man or beast. In the 
context, this presumably implies a prohibition of such man- 
ufacture for the purposes of worship. But this reservation is 
not stated specifically in the text, and there is no doubt that 
at certain times the rigidity of the prohibition impeded or 
even completely prevented the development among the Jews 
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tion sometimes falters (e.g., boils after pestilence), and some- 
times the effects of a plague transgress its proper limits (e.g., 
the death of men and beasts in the hail). These appear to re- 
sult, on the one hand, from the combination of variant tradi- 
tions, and, on the other, from a desire to aggrandize God (see 
further below). A comparison with the strategy of reducing a 
rebellious population is found in the Midrash: God used the 
tactics of kings against the Egyptians. First He cut off their 
water supply (blood), then He raised a clamor around them 
(frogs), then shot arrows at them (lice), then arrayed legions 
against them (swarms), then caused a pestilence, then threw 
burning naphtha at them (fever boils), then sent hosts against 
them (locusts), then incarcerated them in dungeons (dark- 
ness), then put to death their chiefs (firstborn; Tanh. Bo 4). 
Levi b. Gershom perceives cycles of increasing severity: God 
began with a harmless wonder (Ex. 7:8-13); when that failed, 
He spoiled their water — but not totally; next He sent the frogs, 
which caused discomfort; but that was less than the distress 
caused by the lice. A second round began with the swarms 
that attacked livestock and food; then pestilence that killed off 
the livestock; then boils that afflicted the body. A third round 
followed, starting with hail and locusts, wiping out the food 
supply, followed by darkness - a bodily affliction just short of 
death. The death of the firstborn climaxed the series. 

(2) These rounds correspond to the formal division of 
the story into three sets of three plagues, capped by a tenth, 
in a pattern determined by an invariably recurring order of 
introductory clauses. Plagues one, four, and seven begin with 
God commanding Moses to stand before Pharaoh in the 
morning (at the Nile) to warn him; two, five, and eight begin 
with a command to enter Pharaoh's residence to warn him 
there; three, six, and nine begin with a command to bring on 
the plague without warning. Early perception of this pattern 
is reflected in R. Judah’s mnemonic, cited in the Haggadah, 
2’nN1 Wty 737 (cf. also Rashbam to 7:26; Bahya to 10:1). 

(3) A certain design can also be discerned in the vari- 
ous agents who induce the plagues. In the first triplet Moses 
warns, but Aaron signals the coming of the plague; in each 
case the Egyptian magicians respond. The triplet continues, 
on an intensified level, the contest begun with the accredita- 
tion episode (7:10-12) between the very same characters. It 
is decided only in the third plague, when the magicians, un- 
able to produce lice, confess it is the work of a higher power. 
In this contest, the principles - Moses and Pharaoh - are 
each represented by their seconds; when the magicians retire 
from the fray, Aaron does too (and when Aaron reappears in 
a subsidiary role in the sixth plague, the magicians momen- 
tarily reappear with him). In the last triplet Moses both an- 
nounces and induces the plagues, thus enhancing his prestige 
as God's plenipotentiary in the negotiations that mark this cli- 
mactic triplet (cf. 11:3). God directly brings on two plagues of 
the middle triplet - the third (boils), induced by Moses and 
Aaron, is asymmetrical - and the final firstborn plague. The 
reason emerges from an examination of the distinctive mo- 
tif of each triplet. 
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(4) A purpose clause in the first member of each triplet 
adumbrates its distinctive motif. As the aim of the first triplet 
is to dispel the courtiers’ notion that the power of the Hebrew 
envoys is magical, God fittingly admonishes Pharaoh before 
the blood plague: “By this you shall know that Iam yHwH” 
(7:17). Two plagues of the second triplet explicitly (and the 
third implicitly) discriminate the Israelites from the Egyptians 
(8:18-19; 9:4, 6, 11). Such discrimination realizes the purpose 
stated in 8:18, “That you may know that I, YHwH, am in the 
midst of the land,’ for the presence of God - His overseeing 
providence (cf. Ex. 17:7; 33:5; Num. 14:42; Deut. 6:15; 31:17) — is 
typically manifest in the separation between the fates of the in- 
nocent and the guilty. The opening speech of the third triplet 
asserts that its aim is to let Pharaoh know “that there is none 
like Me in all the earth” (Ex. 9:14). The words are echoed four 
times in phrases expressing the unparalleled intensity of the 
first two plagues of the triplet (the last member (darkness) 
again is asymmetrical). There is a notable accumulation of 
motifs in the last plagues. Thus the last triplet twice refers 
to discrimination (in different words; 9:26; 10:23) besides its 
own motif, while the warning of the last plague mentions the 
last two motifs (11:6-7) and alludes to an intensified form of 
the first (11:8; the court will bow to Moses). That God directly 
brings on plagues of the second triplet suits its stated purpose 
of demonstrating God’s presence in the land. The presence- 
discrimination motif is linked again to God’s direct action in 
the last plague (11:4, 7; 12:12, 29). Where God’s presence is to 
be felt, mediators are out of place. 

(5) Design (without strict systematization) is also evident 
in the characterization of Pharaoh and Moses. Pharaoh's reac- 
tions oscillate erratically during the first two triplets between 
impassivity (7:23; 8:15; 9:7, 12) and insincere concessions (8:4, 
21, 24). In the first plague of the third triplet he confesses guilt 
(9:27), and in the last two he negotiates seriously over Israel’s 
release, as is indicated by his measured concessions at each 
stage (10:8, 11, 24). Moses’ manner changes from a certain 
sportiveness (8:5) to pained rebuke (8:25), to disbelief (9:30), 
and finally, in negotiation, to provocative baiting that enrages 
Pharaoh (10:25-26). 


Hardening Pharaoh's Heart 

This drama is embedded in (and manages to overcome the 
stultifying potential of) a deterministic framework. God’s 
policy of hardening Pharaoh’s heart is announced in advance 
(7:3), and notice of its operation is repeatedly given (9:12; 10:1, 
20, 27; 11:10). Some mitigation of it is probably to be seen in 
the fact that during the first five plagues Pharaoh's stubborn- 
ness is consistently represented as self-motivated (7:22; 8:11, 
15, 28; 9:7; cf. Ex. R. 13:3: God hardened Pharaoh’s heart from 
the sixth plague in order to punish him for his voluntary de- 
fiance during the first five; cf. further Maimonides, introduc- 
tion to Avot, ch. 8; Yad, Teshuvah 6). But this still makes the 
last, worst plagues — an infliction of suffering on an involun- 
tary sinner - paradoxical, since precisely in the last plagues 
Pharaoh’ reactions are adequately motivated, perhaps even 
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justifiable in view of Moses’ provocations. There is here the 
parade example of the “two-level” view of history character- 
istic of biblical narrative. Human events are shaped by the 
will of God, yet they unfold in accord with the motives of ac- 
tors who do God's will without realizing it (Gen. 45:5, 8; Judg. 
14:4; I Kings 12:15). Thus God determined for His own pur- 
poses that Pharaoh should resist the plagues; indeed He saw 
to it. But Pharaoh conducted himself throughout conform- 
ably with his own motives and his own godless arrogance. 
God made it so, but Pharaoh had only to be himself to do 
God's will. 


Interpretations of the Plagues 

Attempts have been made to interpret the plagues in terms of 
ancient Egyptian beliefs or the natural conditions of Egypt. A 
Middle Kingdom description of anarchy speaks of the Nile’s 
turning into blood (The Admonitions of Ipuwer; Pritchard, 
Texts, 441); a New Kingdom prophecy of the darkening of 
the sun (Nefer-rohu; Pritchard, Texts, 445). Philo and the Mi- 
drash understand the blood plague as an attack on the deified 
Nile (I Mos. 98; Ex. R. 9:9), and this clue has been followed 
by some moderns who look for the humiliation of Egyptian 
deities in the course of the plagues (e.g., Hapi, the Nile god; 
Hekt, a frog-headed goddess; Re, the sun god), though no 
hint of this is to be found in the biblical plague narrative. On 
the other hand, most of the plagues can be linked with local 
or seasonal phenomena. During its annual rise, in the sum- 
mer, the Nile is reddened by organisms carried in it; swarms 
of frogs and insects follow the inundation (insects normally 
abound in Egypt); Egyptian boils were proverbial (Deut. 
28:27); hail, though uncommon, has been known to fall in 
January - the time indicated by the agricultural data of Exo- 
dus 9:31-32; locusts may be blown across the country in win- 
ter or spring; three-day, palpable darkness conforms with the 
heavy sandstorms raised by the hamsin winds that blow in 
the early spring. Thus the plagues have been viewed as a mi- 
raculous intensification and concentration of local phenom- 
ena, crowded into a single year (Moses was 80 years old when 
they began (7:7), lived 40 years more, and died at the age of 
120 (Deut. 34:7); cf. also Eduy. 2:10). 


The Variant Versions 

The narrative appears to combine two major versions of the 
plague series. Hence arose such inconsistencies as are found 
in the depiction of the agent, the signal, and the extent of the 
blood plague in Exodus 7:17-21 (cf. the dispute between R. 
Judah and R. Nehemiah in Ex. R. 9:11); such inconsequence 
as the skipping of the boils in the backward glance of 9:15, or 
the unmotivated reappearance of Aaron and the boils-afflicted 
magicians after the lapse of two plagues; and such asymmetry 
and stylistic differences as set lice, boils, and darkness apart 
from the rest of the plagues. 

(1) One version began with the accreditation sign given 
by God to Aaron and Moses: Moses orders Aaron to turn his 
staff into a serpent; the magicians imitate the sign (7:8-13). 
The plagues proper follow; 
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(2) Moses orders Aaron to turn all the waters of Egypt to 
blood; this is imitated by the magicians (7:19-20aa, 21b-22); 

(3) Moses orders Aaron to induce frogs; this is again imi- 
tated by the magicians (8:1-3, 11b (fragmentary); 

(4) Moses orders Aaron to produce lice; the magicians 
fail and confess God’s power (8:12-15); 

(5) Moses, aided by Aaron, induces boils; the magicians 
are themselves afflicted and retire routed (9:8-12); 

(6) Moses alone induces darkness, immobilizing every- 
one for three days (10:21-23, 27a (fragmentary)); 

(7) God strikes the firstborn (cf. 12:12, belonging to this 
version). In this conjecturally restored version (which, with 
the exception of item 6, agrees with conventional criticism’s 
p) the agents of the plagues ascend climactically, the effects 
intensify steadily, and all before the last are designed to outdo 
and overwhelm rather than destroy. They are tokens of God’s 
might rather than punishments. 

The second version ran thus: 

(1) After a morning warning, Moses turned the Nile into 
blood, which killed its fish; Pharaoh was unmoved (7:14-17, 
20ab-21a, 23-25); 

(2) After a warning in the palace... (there follows the 
other version of frogs); negotiation with Pharaoh (7:26-29 
(gap), 8:4-11a (fragmentary)); 

(3) After a morning warning by Moses, God sends swarms 
of insects, separating the Israelites; negotiations (8:16-28); 

(4) After a warning in the palace by Moses, God strikes 
Egypt's livestock with a pestilence, separating the Israelites 
(9:1-7)5 

(5) After a morning warning, heeded by some courtiers, 
Moses signals the onslaught of an unprecedented hail mixed 
with fire; negotiations (9:13-35); 

(6) After a warning in the palace, followed by fruitless 
negotiation, Moses signals the coming of an unprecedentedly 
severe locust plague; Pharaoh asks relief just this once; further 
negotiations end in Moses’ expulsion (10:1-19, 24-29); 

(7) Moses announces the death of the firstborn (11:4-8), 
which comes that night (12:29-33). 

This conjectured version (roughly consisting of the con- 
ventional JE) represents the plagues as increasingly severe in- 
juries to Egyptian property and life, as blows designed to afflict 
the land. The story seems to have been expanded at times by 
reflective comment (9:15-16; 10:1b-2), or to broaden the scope 
of a plague (e.g., 9:19-21 includes men and beasts among the 
victims of the hail). The redactorial interweaving of the two 
accounts was relatively smooth once the first triplet was con- 
stituted on the basis of the overlapping of the two versions 
and the lice plague’s deciding the issue posed in the accredi- 
tation sign. The formal pattern of that triplet determined the 
rest of the interweaving, the genial device of three triplets plus 
one (an expansion of the 3.3.1 pattern of Gen. 1:1-2:3) nicely 
accommodating the total of ten separate plagues. Since both 
versions were climactic, their fusion was on the whole reason- 
able, although it impaired thematic symmetry, stylistic unity, 
and strict progress of the narrative. The variant Psalms pas- 
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sages may attest to independent traditions of the plagues. The 
affinity of the listing in Psalm 78 to the reconstructed second 
version is particularly striking: both lack the three distinctive 
plagues of the first - lice, boils, darkness. The present Exodus 
narrative presumably represents an effort to create a standard 
account of the plagues, embodying maximally the data of the 
various traditions known to the author-redactor. 


Midrashic Embellishment 

The local color of a number of the plagues makes it plausible to 
assume that the traditions concerning them rose out of events 
that happened in Egypt. In time, the events were added to, em- 
bellished, and reflected upon, most likely in connection with 
the religious celebrations of the Exodus. The Passover laws 
of Exodus 12:26-27; 13:8 and the firstborn redemption rite in 
13:11-16 suggest occasions for use of a liturgical formulation 
of the pre-Exodus events. Various statements of the plague se- 
ries may have originated in and for such occasions, just as, in 
post-biblical times, the standard Exodus listing was taken up 
into the Haggadah. The tendency to enlarge the scope of the 
plagues - formally legitimized in the Midrash cited in the Hag- 
gadah (“How can you prove from Scripture that each plague 
was really four [or five] plagues...?”) - shows itself already 
in the components of the Exodus narrative, e.g., while in one 
version the blood plague affects the Nile only, in the other it 
spreads to all the waters of Egypt. Similarly, just as the Exodus 
version of hail has already made it deadly to man and beast, 
so does Philo raise blood (1 Mos. 98) and Josephus raise lice, 
swarms (of beasts), ulcers, and darkness to the level of death- 
dealing scourges (Ant., 2:293 ff.). The Midrash gives free rein 
to the imagination in this direction: the Egyptians’ spittle and 
fruit juice turned to blood; their wood and stone household 
objects oozed blood (Ex. R. 9:11; Mid. Hag. to 7:19); the frogs 
castrated them (Ex. R. 10:4); deadly pestilence accompanied 
all the plagues (Ex. R. 10:2); the darkness lasted six days, and 
at its worst was so thick that no one could move a muscle 
(Ex. R. 14:3). The Midrash also enlarges upon the brief bibli- 
cal reflections on the rationale of the plagues. The “measure 
for measure” interpretation is typical: blood - because they 
kept Israel’s women from their post-menstrual immersion, to 
stop their childbearing (another view — because they cast the 
male infants into the Nile); frogs - because they made Israel 
clean and repair streets; lice - because they made them sweep 
homes and markets; mixture of beasts - because they made 
them catch wild beasts; pestilence — because they made them 
tend flocks; fever boils - because they made them tend baths; 
hail —- because they made them tend fields; locusts - because 
they made them plant trees; darkness - so that they could not 
witness the burial of wicked Israelites; firstborn - because they 
enslaved Israel, whom God called “my firstborn son” (Ex. 4:22; 
Mid. Hag. to 10:2). Thus the plagues grew ever more marvelous 
“to spread the fame of God's great power... that Israel might 
realize that He is the Lord, and teach it to their descendants, 
so that this true belief might live on in Israel forever” (Ralbag, 
Comment., end of Va-Era and Bo). 
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[Moshe Greenberg] 


PLAIN, BELVA (1919-_), U.S. novelist. Born in New York and 
a graduate of Barnard College, Plain published her first book, 
Evergreen, in 1978 when she was almost 60. The book topped 
the New York Times bestseller list for 41 weeks and was adapted 
into a six-part television series. Evergreen spans three genera- 
tions of an immigrant family. It was born, she said, when her 
children began asking questions about their forebears. Every 
one of Plain’s books became national bestsellers. More than 
25 million copies of her books were in print in the early part 
of the 21° century, and they appeared in 22 foreign transla- 
tions. Before she became a novelist, Plain wrote short stories 
for major magazines. A history major in college, Plain used 
her background in her work. The Werner family saga, first 
unveiled in Evergreen, continued in The Golden Cup (1986), 
Tapestry (1988), and Harvest (1990). The Sight of the Stars was 


published in 2003. 
[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


PLAMENAC, DRAGAN (1895-1983), U.S. musicologist 
of Yugoslav origin. He was born in Zagreb where he first 
studied law and took a degree. Thereafter, he turned to 
his early interest in music and studied composition in Vienna 
(1912) and Prague (1919), musicology with Pirro at the Sor- 
bonne and with Hugo *Adler, one of the founders of modern 
musicology, in Vienna. He took his doctorate in 1925 with 
his dissertation on Ockegem’s motets and chanson; in 1928 
he began teaching musicology at the University of Zagreb. 
He went in 1939 to the U.S. as the Yugoslav representative 
to the International Musicological Society Congress in New 
York and decided to remain there during World War 11. 
He became an American citizen in 1946. Plamenac was 
thereafter professor of music at different universities, mainly 
the University of Illinois (1954-63), where he received an 
honorary doctorate in 1976. Plamenac held several offices at 
the American Musicological Society and received a number 
of awards. 

In his numerous writings Plamenac distinguished him- 
self as a prominent researcher and editor of early music, 
namely that of the 14" and 16" centuries as well as the music 
of Adriatic coastal areas in the Renaissance and early Baroque 
period. His studies and editions of manuscripts provide im- 
portant insights into the practice of those periods. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove Music Online; McG; G. Reese and 
RJ. Snow (eds.), Essays in Musicology in Honor of Dragan Plamenac 
(1969), including list of publications. 

[Amnon Shiloah (274 ed.)] 
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PLANE TREE (Heb. ]i7219; armon). The Oriental plane, Plata- 
nus orientalis, is indigenous to Israel and grows on the banks 
of rivers, especially in the north. It is one of the most beautiful 
of Israel’s trees and is recognizable by its lofty trunk, spread- 
ing crest, and large leaves. Its Hebrew name is connected 
with the fact that its bark peels so that the trunk is left bare 
(arom). It grows also in Syria and Babylon; while sojourning 
with Laban in Mesopotamia, Jacob peeled “white streaks” off 
rods from the tree (Gen. 30:37). Ezekiel, who prophesied in 
Babylon, mentions it among the beautiful trees in “the garden 
of God” (Ezek. 31:8). The Targum (Gen. 31:37) rightly renders 
the word doleva (“the plane”) and the Septuagint similarly has 
platanos. Rashi, however, identifies the armon with the chest- 
nut, an identification which was accepted by European rabbis 
and by the biblical commentators, and it has been adopted in 
modern Hebrew. However, this identification is erroneous 
since the chestnut does not grow in Israel or in Mesopotamia. 
Beautiful plane trees are found especially on the banks of the 
River Dan and the River Senir, the sources of the Jordan. Par- 
ticularly well known is the great plane tree at the Banias Falls 
which divides the falls in two. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 3 (1924), 65-67; B. Cizik, Ozar 
ha-Zemahim (1943), 224ff; J. Feliks, Olam ha-Zomeah ha-Mikra’i 
(19687), 120-1; H.N. and A.L. Moldenke, Plants of the Bible (1952), 
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PLANNING AND CONSTRUCTION. The laws of planning 
and construction occupy an important place in contemporary 
public law. This group of laws regulates the status of the vari- 
ous planning authorities, determines norms for the planning 
of communities, allocates areas for residence, industry and 
agriculture, establishes various norms regarding the construc- 
tion of buildings and other facilities within the bounds of a 
community (such as for residential areas, agricultural regions, 
nature reserves, and waterside areas), and enumerates various 
conditions for the maintenance and preservation of buildings 
and other entities (such as trees, railways, roads, etc.) — espe- 
cially in cases in which they are liable to cause harm to indi- 
viduals or to the public. 

Although the modern city is notably different from the 
city of ancient times, the sources of Jewish law over the gen- 
erations set forth basic principles regarding the regulation of 
various aspects of planning and construction which are also 
appropriate — with certain appropriate changes - in contem- 
porary times. In many cases, these principles of Jewish law 
have been incorporated within other laws, such as *Torts, 
*Acquisition, public and administrative law (see *Public Au- 
thority) and constitutional law (see *Rights, Human: Right to 
Title), *Unjust Enrichment, etc. Some of the laws of planning 
and construction were intended to prevent safety hazards, 
but many were intended to ensure the external appearance of 
the community, which should be attractive and pleasant for 
residential purposes. Initially, many of these obligations were 
specified in the framework of torts regarding private law and 
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created rights and obligations of individuals, but they even- 
tually became public obligations, binding all members of the 
community. 

Thus, for example, it was ruled that commercial installa- 
tions liable to cause damage to the public should be removed, 
or built at a safe distance from residential areas (see *Hazard). 
In many cases, such laws enable individuals to submit claims 
against others for damage caused to them, or to compel their 
removal (see *Nuisance). 

In other cases, the public aspect of planning law is em- 
phasized. Thus, for example, already in the Mishnah we find 
the requirement that a cemetery be located at a distance from 
urban centers (M. BB 2:8), the commentators differed however 
regarding the reason for that requirement: Some think that in 
this case, similar to other laws of nuisance, the reason is be- 
cause of the offensive smell that is prevalent there, but others 
explain that it was meant to prevent distress to the city resi- 
dents who might see the place (Rabbi Mordechai Yaffe, Sefer 
ha-Levush, yD 365). A similar directive was made in Israeli 
law, which specifies certain areas in which burials may be per- 
formed and prohibiting burial elsewhere (Public Health Ordi- 
nance; Planning and Construction Law, 5725 - 1965). 

Owing to the wish to preserve “the city’s beauty” — its 
external esthetics - a requirement was made to keep certain 
types of trees far from its borders (M. BB 2:7), for which the 
Talmud gives the following rationale: because these trees have 
many branches, and “it is the beauty of the city when there 
is open space around it” (BB 24b and Rashi, ad loc.). In the 
Jerusalem Talmud, there were those who explained that the 
reason for distancing such trees far from the city is that they 
have many branches, which create excessive shade for the city’s 
residents (TJ, BK 2:7). Among the early Sages there were those 
who limit this rule to inhabited regions in the Land of Israel, 
where it is obligatory to preserve its beauty, while others ex- 
tend it to include cities abroad as well (Ramban, Rashba and 
Ritba, on Bava Batra, ad loc.). Rashba, in his novellae (to BB 
24b), set an important rule, according to which “Anything that 
has to do with aesthetics cannot be waived by the residents”; in 
other words, this is a mandatory rule having the character of 
jus cogens, being intended to maintain “the city’s beauty,’ and 
therefore cannot be made a matter of their discretion. 

The rules concerning the “city’s beauty” were especially 
enforced in those cities given to the Levites, and this dictated 
their explanation of the biblical rule (Num 35:5), compelling 
one to leave an empty “plot” around the Levite cities. Rashi 
(Sotah 27b) interprets the rationale for this by saying that they 
wished to leave open space on the edges of the city, to leave “an 
expanse empty of sowing and houses and trees for the sake of 
the city’s beauty, and to provide air for it” From other sources, 
it emerges that this empty space surrounded the town from all 
sides, and measured 1000 cubits (approximately 500 meters) 
in each direction. See Targum Onkelos to Num. 35:4-5; and 
Rashi to Eruvin 56b, s.v. ze’i mehen). 

Another law stated with respect to the levitical cities pro- 
hibits changing the land’s designation. Already in the Tosefta 
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(Arakhin 5:18) we read that “A plot should not be made into 
a field, and a field should not be turned into a plot” Rashi ex- 
plains this (Arakhin 32b) with the rationale: “A plot should 
not be made into a field — because of [the imperative] of set- 
tling the Land of Israel, and this would be devastating, for it 
reduces sowing [the areas available for sowing]; and a field 
should not be turned into a plot - because it ruins the town’s 
aesthetic appearance. In other words, the desire to maintain 
certain agricultural areas, as well as concern for the town’s 
aesthetic appearance, requires the avoidance of changing the 
land’s designation. Similar norms were set in Israel’s Planning 
and Construction Laws. 

Special rules were fixed for the *City of Refuge, which 
served as the place of residence for persons who had acciden- 
tally committed manslaughter. Although Jewish law does not 
generally establish criteria regarding urban density and the lo- 
cation of cities, this indeed was inter alia the rationale of the 
rule that the various cities of refuge should not be too close 
to one other but rather scattered at equal distances (Tosefta 
Makkot 3:3). The Tosefta (ibid., 8) further states that: “These 
three towns [= Cities of Refuge] should not be built either as 
large cities or as small villages, but rather as medium-sized 
towns. They should not be built in places where there is no 
water. If there is no water there - water should be brought 
there. And they should not be built in places that are unin- 
habited. If the population has dwindled - other inhabitants 
should be brought and settled there instead of those who left. 
If their residents have dwindled - then priests (Kohanim), 
Levites and [ordinary] Israelites should be added to them.” The 
Jerusalem Talmud (Mak. 2:6) adds that “If there is no market 
there, then one should be set up” - all in order that the per- 
son who accidentally committed manslaughter and finds ref- 
uge there should be able to live a normal life. Nevertheless, in 
order to prevent blood avengers from getting into the habit 
of coming to these towns, the practice of certain crafts - such 
as operating an oil press and producing oil, manufacturing 
glassware, rolling cords, and similar crafts - was forbidden in 
those towns (Tosef. and J, ad loc., and see *Human Rights: 
Freedom of Occupation). 

Laws of this nature were also applied to the building of 
the Temple, such as the prohibition on building it during the 
night hours and the obligation to build it only from materi- 
als that were originally designated for this purpose (Yad., Beit 
ha-Behirah). Various limitations on construction works were 
imposed on special occasions. In addition to Shabbat and holi- 
days, in the ancient sources construction was also prohibited 
on fast days, such as public fasts, and from the beginning of 
the month of Av until the 9" of the month, which is a period 
of mourning (Taanit 14b). In the later sources this prohibi- 
tion was qualified and limited only to “building for the sake of 
joy. Rambam explained (Commentary on the Mishnah, Taanit 
17: “planting for joy” (such as drawings and ornaments) re- 
fers to special buildings the wealthy make, or aromatic trees 
and so on planted by kings, but building for residence, and 
planting for the sake of fruits and for making a living, is not 
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forbidden and is not prevented at all. The Jerusalem Talmud 
explains that if a building was about to collapse, it is permit- 
ted to rebuild it even in such times (TJ, Taanit 1:8). During the 
Intermediate Days of Festivals construction work was prohib- 
ited as well. The Tosefta cites an exception to this rule (Tosef. 
Moed Katan 1:7) regarding a house that is liable to endanger 
its residents: “Should its wall be tottering on the brink of col- 
lapse into the public domain, then it should be toppled and 
rebuilt because of the risk to life.” The same rule applies in 
those places where there are other dangers: “If the city walls 
have been breached - then it should be fenced off. If it has 
been fenced off and breached - then it should not be fenced 
off further. If it was close to the frontier [= border] — then it 
should be demolished and rebuilt in the usual way.” 

The sources of Jewish law indicate that certain institu- 
tions were originally built in certain locations. Thus, for in- 
stance, from many biblical sources we learn that the Court 
used to sit at the city gates, to enable convenient access. In 
the Midrash (Pesikta Zutrata, Lekah Tov, Ki Teze) it was even 
taught that it is mandatory, and not merely a directive to be 
exercised voluntarily, that the Court sit at an the highest spot 
in the city. 

A special norm was fixed regarding the construction of 
synagogues as well. As early as the Tosefta (Megillah 3:22-23) 
it was already stated that “The doorways of Synagogues are 
to be opened only towards the East, because in the Sanctuary 
the doors opened towards the East,’ and that “Synagogues are 
only to be built in the highest place in the city.” However, as 
early a source as Rabbenu Tam (12'' century) already quali- 
fied this law, stating that it had been applicable specifically in 
ancient times, “when people were accustomed to residing on 
and using the roofs, but in our times this prohibition should 
be qualified” At any rate, he too prohibited the construction 
of an apartment on a floor that was higher than the synagogue 
(Shabbat 11a, and Nov. Ritba ibid.). Testimony from medieval 
Jewish communities shows that, in certain cases, it was de- 
creed that synagogues should be elevated or houses that were 
built at higher levels should be lowered (Hagahot Maimoni- 
yot, to Hilkhot Tefillah 11:2; Sh. Ar., OH, 150, and Rema ad loc., 
3, and Arukh ha-Shulhan, ou 150). During the period of the 
aharonim and certainly in modern times, when synagogues 
are frequently built in multi-storey buildings, various dispen- 
sations were made for this issue as well. For example Rabbi 
Joseph Caro cites Rabbi Jacob Ibn Habib - “In our times, 
when we are under Turkish rule, that we are not permitted 
to establish a permanent house for a synagogue; all the more 
we are not permitted to build one, and we are obliged to hide 
ourselves in low buildings, where the sounds [of prayer] are 
not to be heard because of the danger involved. Accordingly, 
even if there is a residential house above the house in which 
we customarily pray, this is not to be protested, on condition 
that they maintain cleanliness in the houses that are above 
the house of prayer.” (Beit Yosef, oH 154; and see the Ram- 
bam’s responsum in Resp. Peer ha-Dor 74; Magen Avraham, 
OH 150:2; and compare Rabbi Ben-Zion Ouziel, Resp. Mish- 
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patei Ouziel, vol. 3, oH 19, and R. Ovadiah Yosef, Resp. Yabi’a 
Omer, vol. 6, OH, 26). 

As a remembrance of the destruction of the Temple, it 
was enacted that when a person plasters his home, he should 
leave a certain area unpainted in remembrance of the destruc- 
tion of the Temple (Tosef. Sotah 15:12; Tur, OH 560). 

Other halakhot determine the need to distance one resi- 
dential building from another for the sake of maintaining pri- 
vacy (see * Rights, Human: the Right to Privacy). This hala- 
khah is rooted in ancient sources. Commenting on the biblical 
verse (Num 24:2), “And Balaam lifted up his eyes, and he saw 
Israel dwelling tribe by tribe; and the spirit of God came upon 
him,” the Sages remarked: “He saw that the openings [of their 
tents] were not facing each other, to prevent one person from 
looking into his neighbor’s tent (Rashi, ibid.; BB 60a). Ac- 
cordingly, the sages stated in the Mishnah (BB 3:7) that “In 
a courtyard which he shares with others, a man should not 
open a door facing another person's door, nor a window fac- 
ing another person's window. If it is small, he should not en- 
large it, and he should not turn one into two. On the side of 
the street, however, he may do so,” because there, there is no 
risk that someone's privacy may be infringed 

In all these rules, important status was granted to “the 
prevailing practice in that place” (see *Minhag), on condition 
that it isn’t a “foolish practice” or a “mistaken practice.” And 
thus, the Rashba (Rabbi Solomon Adret, Spain, 13'* century), 
in his important responsum on the status of custom in Jewish 
law (Resp. Rashba, vol. 2, no. 268) wrote: “And we also learn 
from the custom of the land, even though it has not been 
[formally] agreed. As we have learned (M. BB 1:1): “In those 
districts where it is usual to build using unhewn stone, hewn 
stones, beams, or bricks, they must use such materials, all ac- 
cording to the custom of the district.” And they explained: 
“Everything — including a light partition, made of thatch and 
straw,’ but he adds: “At any rate, if the custom was not to be 
particular at all with respect to the injury of visual trespass 
[into] homes and yards [= which damages the neighbor's pri- 
vacy, see entry: *Damages], then this is a mistaken practice, 
and is not a [correct] custom. Because a person cannot waive 
his rights, except with respect to finances, of which a person 
is entitled to give of his own, or to sustain damage to his prop- 
erty. But he is not entitled to breach the fences [= prohibitions] 
of the Jewish people, and behave immodestly”” 

Special provisions of the Israeli planning and construc- 
tion laws prevent a person from making changes in his house 
(such as closing a balcony or building an annex) without re- 
ceiving a permit from the local committee for planning and 
construction. Similar principles exist in various provisions of 
Jewish law, as well as in local regulations for public welfare (see 
*Takkanot ha-Kahal). The main principle was based upon the 
words of the prophet Jeremiah: “Woe unto him that builds his 
house by unrighteousness, and his chambers by injustice” (Jer 
22:13). In other words: even a person building his own house 
must do so in accordance with principles of justice and law. In 
later generations, the Sages used this verse as a basis for various 
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rulings with respect to planning and construction. Thus, for 
instance, the Italian sages stated that a person is not entitled 
to make changes to a house in his possession if his neighbors’ 
rights to light and air would thereby be compromised (see, for 
instance, Resp. Haramaz of Rabbi Moses Zacuto, no. 37). 

Other provisions of modern planning and construc- 
tion laws require a person to demolish unstable buildings, 
which endanger their surroundings. A similar provision may 
be found in Jewish civil torts law. Already in the Mishnah it 
states that in such cases, “the Court determines a period of 
30 days during which the owner of the property must demol- 
ish the unstable building, and if he does not do so, he will be 
charged with any damage that may be incurred as a result” 
(M. BM 10:4; Yad., Nizkei Mamon 13.19; and see Resp. Rashba, 
vol. 4., no. 114). 

Various laws were legislated in the Mishnah and the Tal- 
mud, with respect to construction below the surface of the 
ground, intended to prevent hazards from the public. Thus, 
it is stated in the Mishnah (BB 3:8) that “It is not accept- 
able to make a hollow space under the public domain, such 
as pits, a trench or a cave,’ while Rabbi Eliezer allows mak- 
ing a cavity under the public domain, provided that it is pro- 
vided with a sufficiently strong covering to bear the weight of 
a wagon laden with stones passing over it.” And it is further 
stated in the Mishnah (ibid.) that “one must not make beams 
and balconies that protrude into the public domain unless 
one chooses to do so by withdrawing into his own area, and 
then the protrusions can be contained within his own area.” 
The Talmud cites an opinion that qualifies this law, adding 
that if the protruding beams are higher than “a camel and its 
rider” — that is, in a sufficiently high place so as not to cause 
a disturbance to passers-by, then it is allowed. Indeed, Ritba, 
who was asked about this matter, rules that in places where “it 
was not customary” to have protruding beams, even if they are 
much higher than “a camel and its rider,’ they should not be 
extended (Resp. Ritba 125). However, in places where a cus- 
tom existed to allow this, one cannot protest against a person 
who does so, and in certain cases he even acquires possessory 
rights (*Hazakah) and cannot be compelled to demolish what 
he has built (Resp. Rosh, 99:6). 

Due to its unique character and status, special laws were 
made for *Jerusalem. Thus, for example, it was determined 
that in this city, even within private property, a person is 
barred from building with beams that protrude from the walls, 
or balconies or pipes that project into the public domain, be- 
cause they are liable to contaminate or cause other harm to 
the pilgrims who come to the city (BK 82b; Tosef., Nega’im; 
Avot de-Rabbi Nathan, 35; Yad., Beit ha-Behirah 7:14; Resp. 
Rashba, 125). It was similarly prohibited to plant “gardens 
and orchards” within the city of Jerusalem, and trees should 
not be planted there, apart from “a rose garden that had been 
there since the days of the former prophets” (BK and Ram- 
bam, ibid.). This was decreed in order to prevent the fertiliz- 
ing of the fields with manure, which creates an offensive odor, 
which would be liable to lead to the city’s becoming “repulsive 
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to the pilgrims and to all those who come to it from all over 
the land” (Responsa Radbaz, vol. 2, 633). Likewise, “kilns are 
not to be made in Jerusalem” - ie., lime kilns for pottery - 
because the smoke blackens the city walls, which would be a 
disgrace, as it has been said of Jerusalem that it was the “para- 
gon of beauty.’ Others interpret the reason for this rule so as 
to prevent the smoke from blackening the walls of the Temple 
(BK 82b; Rashi and Shitah Mekubbezet, ad loc.; Haggigah 26a; 
Zevahim 96a; Yad., Beit ha-Behirah 7:14). It was further stated 
that “cemeteries should not be built within the boundaries of 
Jerusalem, apart from the tombs of the House of David and 
that of the prophetess Huldah, which have been there since 
the time of the earliest prophets” (Tosefta, Avot de-Rabbi Na- 
than, ibid. and Rambam, ibid.). Indeed, Radbaz (Rabbi David 
Ben Zimra - a rabbi in Egypt and the Land of Israel during the 
16" century) wrote that during these times, when the Temple 
was not standing, and the laws of uncleanliness and purity no 
longer prevailed there, this prohibition was no longer in effect 
(Resp. Radbaz, vol. 2. 635). 

A special chapter on the laws of planning and construc- 
tion relates to compensation of a landowner who has suffered 
damage due to the change of designation or expropriation of 
his property (see, for example, Sections 188-197 of the Plan- 
ning and Construction Law, 5725 - 1965, and the Lands Ordi- 
nance (Acquisition for Public Purposes), 1943). This principle 
complies with the values of a Jewish State, which require that 
landowners be given compensation even when the damage to 
his rights in the land is justified due to an opposing public in- 
terest, such as in cases of expropriation of the land for public 
purposes. The compensation can be monetary, in the manner 
ruled by Rambam (Melakhim 4:6) with respect to the king’s 
right to expropriate land: “and he takes the fields and the olive 
trees and the vineyards for his slaves when they go to war ... 
and gives their value [in money]” (see Hacohen; and *Rights, 
Human: Right of Acquisition), or by way of providing alter- 
native land, in the manner that Ahab proposed to Naboth the 
Jezreelite (1 Kings 21:2). 


In the State of Israel 

In Israeli law, the laws of planning and construction were 
regulated by a system of laws, the most important of which is 
the Planning and Construction Law, 5725 - 1965. Other laws 
establish various qualifications regarding the location of com- 
mercial and industrial facilities in residential areas, such as the 
Business Licensing Law, the Abatement of Nuisances (Noise 
and Pollution) Law, and municipal by-laws. 

In several cases, the Israeli courts have found support and 
remedies from the sources of Jewish law for matters concern- 
ing planning and construction laws that they adjudicated. For 
example, one case dealt with the municipality’s obligation to 
demolish an unstable structure (cA 2904/92 Tel Aviv Munic- 
ipality v. the Estate of the Deceased Leterhaus, PD 50(1)754). 
Justice Tal cited the position of Jewish law, according to which 
one must distinguish between an unstable building that does 
not present an immediate danger, in which case the court is 
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obliged to caution the owners and give them time to demol- 
ish it, and one that poses immediate danger. Thus, it is stated 
in the Shulhan Arukh: “The wall and the tree ... if they are 
unsound, the court gives him time to chop the tree and to de- 
molish the wall. And how much time? Thirty days” (Sh. Ar., 
HM 416: 1). The Rema, in his gloss on this passage, adds that “A 
time is set for him - only when the court has forewarned him. 
But without there having been a court [warning], even though 
his friends have cautioned him, it is considered as nothing ... 
and if it is necessary and there are grounds to assume that it 
might harm others, then he should not be given time, and he 
is forced to remove the impending menace immediately.” 

In another case, the Supreme Court deliberated over 
the rights of demonstrators to demonstrate in a public area, 
while causing a nuisance to neighbors [ca 3829/04 Israel Tu- 
ito, Chairman of Mikol Halev, Kikar Halehem, The Association 
for Reducing Social Disparities in Israel, et al. v. Municipality of 
Jerusalem; (unpublished). Justice E. Rubinstein ruled that even 
the right to freedom of demonstration (see *Rights, Human: 
Freedom of Expression) is not unlimited, and should be pre- 
vented when its damage to the public is greater than its benefit. 
He found support for this ruling, inter alia, in the above-cited 
talmudic ruling, according to which the prohibition against 
of beams and balconies that protrude into the public domain 
does not apply when they are “higher than [the height of] a 
camel and its rider.” 

The Supreme Court likewise referred to the sources of 
Jewish law when it determined the obligation of the Local 
Planning and Construction Committee to avoid expropriating 
land areas from their owners unnecessarily and to compensate 
the owner in cases in which he incurs harm as a result of its 
actions (HC 2390/96 Karasik et al. v. the State of Israel, 55 (2) PD 
625). In order to establish the landowner’s proprietary rights, 
Justice Heshin referred, inter alia, to the biblical story of Ahab 
and Naboth the Jezreelite, which is discussed extensively in 
the sources of Jewish law. In another case (CA 8989/04, Petach 
Tikva Local Planning and Construction Committee and others 
v. M. Zitman and Sons Ltd.; unpublished), Justice. Rubinstein 
refers to the words of Chief Rabbi Ben Zion Meir Hai Ouziel, 
who wrote in connection with a similar matter on the eve of 
the establishment of the State of Israel: 


“Proposals for the Constitution of the State of Israel,” in which 
it was stated, among other things, that “The State of Israel rec- 
ognizes its obligation to protect all private and public property 
owners by their own acquisition or by inheritance, and denies 
the right to expropriate private or public lands in favor of the 
government if it is not located in a place where it is necessitated 
by public needs. And even in such cases, no land shall be ex- 
propriated save at its full price or in exchange for other similar 
land” (quoted in Rabbi Isaac Halevi Herzog, Constitution and 
Law in the Jewish State, vol. 1: Administration of Rule and Justice 
in a Jewish State [Hebrew], ed. I. Warhaftig, 251). 


A special section of the Planning and Construction Law deter- 
mines limits to injury and prohibits the destruction of build- 
ings that have been designated for preservation due to their 
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historic value (Section 76 and the Fourth Supplement to the 
Planning and Construction Law, 5725 - 1965). Similar provi- 
sions also exist in Jewish law with respect to the prohibition 
on damaging holy sites. Thus, for example, a prohibition was 
imposed on breaking one stone of the Temple, and it was pro- 
hibited to unnecessarily demolish a synagogue. This issue was 
deliberated in the Supreme Court, in the context of demolish- 
ing synagogues in *Gush Katif in wake of the disengagement 
plan of 2005, and Justice E. Rubinstein referred extensively to 
the sources of Jewish law when deliberating the matter. 

The rabbinical courts, too, are occasionally required to 
address the laws of planning and construction, such as the 
question of whether a neighbor can force his neighbors to 
consent to additional construction in his apartment. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Elon, Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri (1988), 879- 
80; idem; Jewish Law (1994), 1073-74; Enziklopedyah Talmudit, 
10:666-671; 25:304; Y. Ariel, “Pizzuyim al Hafkaat Karkaot; in: Emu- 
nat Etekha, 25 (1999); Y.S. Blass, “Pizguyim Mifgaei Mamon u-Sevi- 
vah; in: Tehumin, 19 (1999); A. Hacohen, “Ve-Khi ha-Rabbim Gaz- 
lanim Hem? Al Hafkaat Mekarke’in u-Pegiah bi-Zekhut ha-Kinyan 
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be-Mishpat ha-Ivri} in: Shearei Mishpat, 1 (1997), 39-54; idem, “‘Ma- 
Nora ha-Makom ha-Zeh’ - Mekomot Kedoshim: Bein Dat, Misphat 
u-Kedushah, in: Shaarei Mishpat, 3 (2003), 247-79; H.S. Shaanan, 
“Hiyyuv Dayyar le-Haskim le-Tosefet Beniyyah shel Shekheno,’ in: 


Tehumin, 19 (1999), 60. 
[Aviad Hacohen (2™4 ed.)] 


°PLANTAVIT DE LA PAUSE, JEAN (Plantavitius; 1576- 
1651), French Hebraist. Born into an aristocratic Protestant 
family, Plantavit was brought up in Nimes and became pas- 
tor of Béziers. In 1604 he converted to Catholicism and later 
became bishop of Lodeéve. He left a detailed account of his 
Hebrew teachers, who included the erudite and prolific con- 
vert Philippe d’Aquin (born Mordecai Cresque de Carpentras, 
Cc. 1575-1650), Leone *Modena, Abraham Jedidiah Shalit of 
Ferrara, Elisha Mazzal-Tov of Modena, Jacob b. Moses Senior 
of Pisa, and Solomon b. Judah Ezobi of Carpentras. One of the 
outstanding Christian Hebraists of the age, Plantavit spent 30 
years preparing his monumental Thesaurus synonymicus He- 
braico-Chaldaico-Rabbinicus (Lodeéve, 1644-45), which gave 
the Latin equivalent of Hebrew and Aramaic terms, appro- 
priate biblical references, and a wealth of synonyms. He also 
published Florilegium Biblicum and Florilegium Rabbinicum 
(both Lodeéve, 1645), in the latter of which he records his gift 
of a copy of the Zohar to his master, Philippe d’Aquin. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: EF. Secret, Les kabbalistes chrétiens de la Re- 


naissance (1964), 336-7. 
[Godfrey Edmond Silverman] 


°PLANTIN, CHRISTOPHE (c. 1520-1589), French human- 
ist printer and publisher. Plantin, who was born near Tours, 
learned the book trade in Normandy and Paris. His Protes- 
tant sympathies led him in 1549 to the more congenial at- 
mosphere of Antwerp in the Spanish Netherlands, where 
he devoted himself to fine printing from about 1555 onward. 
Plantin was, after Daniel *Bomberg, the outstanding 16'-cen- 
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tury Christian printer of Hebrew books. By 1576 he operated 
22 presses and was the leading printer-publisher of northern 
Europe. Following the “Spanish Fury” of 1576, he spent some 
years in France and Holland, eventually returning to Ant- 
werp, where he died. 

Plantin’s greatest publishing achievement was the eight 
volume “Antwerp Polyglot,” Biblia Sacra hebraice, chaldaice, 
graece et latine... (1568-72), an improved and expanded ver- 
sion of the first Complutensian Bible (Alcala de Henares, 
1514-17). The undertaking received the Vatican’s approval in 
1568 owing to fears of a rival project by Immanuel *Tremellius, 
a Jewish convert to Protestantism. The four volumes devoted 
to the Old Testament included revised texts of the Targums, 
and a Latin translation; the fifth covered the New Testament; 
and the last three volumes constituted the Apparatus Sacer, 
which included pioneering lexicons of Syriac and Aramaic. 
The introduction to the first volume, inspired by the prefaces 
to Daniel Bomberg’s second Rabbinic Bible (1525), contains in- 
teresting Hebrew panegyrics by Benito *Arias Montano, Guy 
*Le Feévre de la Boderie, and Gilbert Génébrard (one of the 
Polyglot’s obliging censors). From every aspect, the work was a 
masterpiece of Bible scholarship, typography, and illustration. 
Hebrew punches were either especially cut by Guillaume *Le 
Bé or provided by the Bombergs. Of the 1,200 copies printed, 
12 sets on vellum were prepared for Philip 11 of Spain, who 
made Plantin his Architypographer Royal, but never fur- 
nished the sum promised for naming the Bible in his honor. 
The “Antwerp Polyglot” was speedily denounced by Spanish 
obscurantists, who objected to its philological, rabbinic, and 
kabbalistic preoccupations, but it was cleared of suspicion in 
1580. Plantin also printed Hebrew Bibles for export to Jewish 
communities in North Africa (1567) and may have issued the 
anonymous Hebrew prayer book which appeared in Antwerp 
c. 1577. His descendants maintained the press until 1875, when 
the Antwerp municipality transformed it into the present-day 
Plantin-Moretus Museum - a unique monument to Renais- 
sance printing and publishing. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Clair, Christopher Plantin (Eng., 1960); M. 
Rooses, Christophe Plantin, imprimeur anversois (1882); idem, Corre- 
spondance de Christophe Plantin (1883-84); S.H. Steinberg, Five Hun- 
dred Years of Printing (1955), index; Gedenkboek der Plantin-Dagen 
1555-1955 (1956); F. Secret, in: Sefarad, 18 (1958), 121-8; G.E. Silver- 
man, in: Jc (Jan. 8, 1960); B. Rekers, Benito Arias Montano 1527-1598... 
(1961); I.S. Revah, in: REJ, 2 (1963), 123-47. 


[Godfrey Edmond Silverman] 


PLANTS. Research into the flora mentioned in the ancient 
Hebrew literature is grounded on the basic assumption that 
within historical times no fundamental changes have taken 
place in the country’s climate (see *Agriculture). This assump- 
tion, which allows conclusions to be drawn from present-day 
plants about the floral landscape of bygone days, is particularly 
important for identifying the flora of the Bible and of talmudic 
literature. The overwhelming majority of them can be identi- 
fied with those of today, but, as with all the terms of biblical 
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and talmudic realia, many and varied identifications and in- 
terpretations have been suggested for them. Modern botani- 
cal and philological studies have, however, helped greatly in 
arriving at a correct identification. 


In the Bible 

The Bible mentions about 100 names of plants, the bulk of 
them of Erez Israel, the others being trees of Lebanon and 
tropical plants that yield an aromatic substance or were used 
in incense. (See Table: Plants in the Bible and Mishnah.) These 
names refer to specific plants, but some are generic names, 
such as koz ve-dardar (“thorns and thistles”) and shamir va- 
shayit (“briars and thorns”). Although the biblical plants are 
chiefly those which were economically important, they are to 
a large extent mentioned fortuitously. The carob, for example, 
although undoubtedly grown at that time, is not mentioned 
in the Bible, while specific vegetables are mentioned in one 
verse only of the Bible; and these are the vegetables of Egypt 
for which the children of Israel longed during their wander- 
ing in the wilderness (Num. 11:5). 


Plants and Products of Plants Mentioned in the Bible and Mishnah 


In Talmudic Literature 

The Mishnah, the Talmuds, and the Midrashim add hundreds 
of names of plants to those mentioned in the Bible. They are 
particularly numerous in the Mishnah of Zera’im which treats 
of laws connected with agriculture. In the aggadic Midrashim, 
too, many plants are mentioned in simile and parable. In all, the 
ancient literature on Erez Israel mentions close to 500 names of 
flora. The Babylonian Talmud refers to scores of plants of Bab- 
ylonia and its neighborhood. In the Table: Plants in Bible and 
Mishnah, only one identification is given. Alternative sugges- 
tions of identification will be found in the individual articles. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.B. Tristram, Natural History of the Bible 
(1877°); J. Schwarz, Tevuot ha-Arez (1900); Loew, Flora; G. Dal- 
man, Arbeit und Sitte in Palaestina, 7 vols. in 8 (1928-42); H.N. and 
A.L. Moldenke, Plants of the Bible (1952); J. Feliks, Ha-Hakla‘ut be- 
Erez Yisrael bi-Tekufat ha-Mishnah ve-ha-Talmud (1963); idem, Kilei 
Zeraim ve-Harkavah (1967); idem, Olam ha-Zomeah ha-Mikra’i 
(19687), contains additional bibliography. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
Feliks, Ha-Zome’ah. 

[Jehuda Feliks] 











English Name Scientific Name Hebrew name Description of Plant Reference 
Acacia Acacia albida mv new thorn tree Ex. 26:15; Isa. 41:19, et al. 
Alga Chlorophyta mir seaweed Shab. 2:1 
Almond Prunus amygdalus 1) fruit tree Gen. 30:37 
(Amygdalus communis) Tee Num. 17:23; Jer. 1:11, et al. 
Aloe Aquilaria agallocha ovAX — fragrant tropical tree Num. 24:6; Prov. 7:17 
nya Ps. 45:9; Song 4:14; 
orag?X | Kings 10:11-12 
oeBaN II Chron. 2:7; 9:10-11 
Amaranth Amaranthus retroflexus nay vegetable (herb) Shev. 9:1 
Amomum Amomum cardamomum on tropical spice plant Uk. 3:5 
Apple Pyrus malus mean fruit tree Joel 1:12; Song 2:3, et al. 
Artichoke Cynara scolymus D137? +~garden vegetable Kil. 5:8; Uk. 1:6 
Asafetida, Fennel _Ferula assafoetida mnn herb whose gum fennel is Shab. 20:3; Av. Zar. 2:7, et al. 
used in spices and medicine 
Balm, Balsam Commiphora opobalsamum ova the balsam shrub whose Song 5:1 
10] resin yields an aromatic Ex. 30:34 
"13°13 substance Gen. 37:25; 43:11, et al. 
We Shev. 7:6 
Barley Hordeum sativum my cereal grass Ex. 9:31; Deut. 8:8, et al. 
Barley, two-rowed Hordeum distichum Synw nbiawe cereal grass Isa. 28:25 
mw Kil. 1:1; Pes. 2:5, et al. 
Bdellium Commiphora africana nviz2 tropical tree whose resin Gen. 2:12; Num. 11:7 
yields an aromatic substance 
Bean, broad Vicia faba bia legume Il Sam. 17:28; Ezek. 4:9, et al. 
Bean, hyacinth Dolichos lablab 270515 legume Kil. 1:1; Ma’as. 4:7, et al. 
Bean, yard-long Vigna sesquipedalis 27103518 legume Kil. 1:2 
(asparagus bean) 
Beet spinach Beta vulgaris var. cicla T1n ~~ garden vegetable Kil. 1:3; Ter. 10:11, et al. 
Bermuda grass Cynodon dactylon ma weed Kelim 3:6 
Box Buxus sempervirens yin2vx hardwood shrub Yoma 3:9; Kelim 12:8; Neg. 2:1 
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English Name Scientific Name Hebrew name Description of Plant Reference 
Boxthorn Lycium europaeum ox — thorny shrub Gen. 50:10—11; Judg. 9:14—15, et al. 
Broom plant Retama roetam on1 desert shrub | Kings 19:4—5; Job 30:4, et al. 
Cabbage, garden _ Brassica oleracea var. inzinn garden vegetable Kil. 1:3 
capitata 
Cabbage, kale Brassica oleracea var. 212 hardy cabbage Kil. 1:3; Ter. 10:11, et al. 
acephala 
Calamus, Cymbopogon martini 2ivwan32 tropical aromatic plant Jer. 6:20 
Indian sweet oya"ni? Ex. 30:23 
nie Isa. 43:24; Song. 4:14, et al. 
Cane, biflorate Saccharum biflorum yioax reed that grows near water _Isa. 9:13, 58:5, et al. 
Caper Capparis spinosa op}? ,7128 thorny plant whose buds and = Ma’as. 4:6 
my?38 — fruit are used as spices Eccles. 12:5, Ma’as 4:6 
Caperberry 
Caraway Carum carvi (0123;7) Di27j2_~—« vegetable used as a spice Kil. 2:5 
Carob Ceratonia siliqua 210 _~— fruit tree Pe’ah 1:5; Dem. 2:1, et al. 
Castor-oil plant Ricinus communis qr777 ~~ shrub whose seed yields oil Jonah 4:6, 7, 9, 10 
Cattail Typha angustata 710 marsh and water plant Ex. 2:3; Isa. 19:6, et al. 
Cedar Cedrus libani Tx forest tree of Lebanon Isa. 2:13; Amos 2:9, et al. 
Celery Apium graveolens D512 garden vegetable Shev. 9:1 
Chick-pea Cicer arietinum yon legume Isa. 30:24 
O’yIDN Pe’ah 3:3; Kil. 3:2 
Chicory Cichorium intybus pwriy garden vegetable Shev. 7:1; Pes. 2:6 
Chicory, wild Cichorium pumilum mv-wriy wild vegetable Kil. 1:2 
Cinnamon, Cinnamonum zeylanicum yia3j? = aromatic tropical spice tree —_ Ex. 30:23; Prov. 7:17, et al. 
Ceylonese 
Cinnamon, Chinese Cinnamonum cassia n3j? aromatic tropical spice tree = Ex. 30:24; Ezek. 27:19 
Cinnamon, Cinnamonum laurei mys? aromatic tropical spice tree = Ps. 45:9 
Indo-Chinese 
Citron Citrus medica atiyy fruit tree Lev. 23:40 
JINN Ma’as. 1:4; Bik. 2:6, et al. 
Colocasia Colocasia antiquorum opy2 vegetable with edible bulb Ma’as. 5:8 
Coriander Coriandrum sativum ta herb whose seed is used as __ Ex. 16:31; Num. 11:7 
7202 aspice Kil. 1:2; Ma’as. 3:9, et al. 
Cotton Gossypium herbraceum 057) _ plant with fibrous fruit Esth. 1:6 
Gossypium arboreum yp" Way Kil. 7:2 
Cowpea Vigna sinensis “won legume Kil. 1:2; Shev. 2:9, et al. 
Cowpea, Nile Vigna nilotica myiyw legume Kil. 1:1 
Cress Lepidium latifolium Sty garden vegetable Uk. 3:4 
Cress, garden Lepidium sativum o?nw garden vegetable Ma’as. 4:5 
Crocus, saffron Crocus sativus ni912_~— plant used as a spice and for Song 4:14; Nid. 2:6 
coloring 
Cucumber, bitter _—_Citrullus colocynthis nivi~_ wild desert plant Il Kings 4:39; Shab. 2:2 
Cucumber, Ecballium elaterium inna npiv wild herb Oho. 8:1 
squirting 
Cumin Cuminum cyminum jio2 herb whose seeds are used _Isa. 2:25, 27; Dem. 2:1 
as a spice 
Cypress Cupressus sempervirens 152 forest evergreen tree Gen. 6:14 
TWD Isa. 41:19; 60:13, et al. 
Daffodil, sea Pancratium maritimum nyin fragrant wild flower Isa. 35:1; Song 2:1 
Darnel Lolium temulentum yi} weed grass Kil. 1:1; Ter. 2:6 
Dill Anethum graveolens naw plant used as a spice Pe’ah 3:2; Ma’as. 4:5; Uk. 3:4 
Durra Sorghum cernuum jot summer cereal Ezek. 4:9; Shev. 2:7 
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ART 


of figurative art, and indeed of the visual arts generally, espe- 
cially as far as representation of the human form or face was 
concerned. The inhibitions were stronger against the plastic 
arts (i.e., relief or sculpture) than against painting or drawing, 
because of the specific biblical reference to the “graven image.” 
Nevertheless, at various periods and in various environments, 
in antiquity, as well as in modern times, these inhibitions were 
ignored. The meticulous obedience or relative neglect of the 
apparent biblical prohibition of representational art seems in 
fact to have been conditioned by external circumstances, and 
in two directions — revulsion, or attraction. In the later biblical 
period and throughout classical antiquity, in an environment 
in which the worship of images by their neighbors played a 
great part, the Jews reacted strongly against this practice and 
up toa point representational art was sternly suppressed. The 
same applied to a certain degree in the environment of Roman 
and Greek Catholicism in the Middle Ages. On the other hand, 
when the Jews were to some extent culturally assimilated, they 
began to share in the artistic outlook of their neighbors and 
the prejudice against representational art dwindled, and in 
the end almost disappeared. To this generalization, however, 
other factors must be added. Sometimes, the religious reac- 
tion of the Jews was influenced by political considerations. 
The almost frenzied Jewish opposition to images of any sort 
toward the close of the Second Temple period seems to have 
been prompted by the extreme nationalist elements, happy to 
find a point in which their political opposition could be based 
on a clear-cut religious issue. A few generations later, in an 
age of appeasement, their great-grandchildren could be, and 
were far more broadminded. But during periods of religious 
iconoclasm among their neighbors, the Jews - the classical 
iconoclasts - could not very well afford to be more compliant 
than others. Therefore, it seems, in the Byzantine Empire in 
the eighth and ninth centuries and in the Muslim world long 
after this, there ensued an interlude in which representational 
art was rigidly shunned even though the nonrepresentational 
made notable progress. 

In certain areas during the Middle Ages and Ghetto pe- 
riod representational art, both pictorial and plastic, was toler- 
ated even in connection with religious observances and with 
cult objects used in the synagogue. At the same period, in 
other areas, the inhibitions were so strong as to exclude such 
objects even from secular use. In more recent times, portrait 
painting and photography have come to be generally - though 
not quite universally — tolerated even among the extreme or- 
thodox. The emergence of artists from the Jewish community 
similarly presents no clear-cut picture. The names are known 
of men active in representational art in the classical period, 
and there were a few in Christian Europe in the Middle Ages 
carrying out even ecclesiastical commissions. In the 18* cen- 
tury, Jewish painters and portraitists - artists in the modern 
sense — began to appear in several European countries. But 
it is not easy to explain the sudden emergence in recent gen- 
erations of a flood of artists of outstanding genius, largely of 
Eastern European origin, in France, the United States, and 
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elsewhere. Until the 19t* century the Jewish attitude toward 
art was in fact not negative, but ambivalent. 


BIBLICAL PERIOD. It is known that there was a relatively high 
development of art in Erez Israel even before the coming of 
the Hebrews. In the Mesolithic period the inhabitants of the 
region that is now Wadi Natuf in Western Judea produced 
some carvings which, while intended for ritual purposes, 
show a love of full forms and beautiful shapes, a purity of line 
and balance of masses, which characterize naturalistic art at 
its best. The Jericho culture of the eighth to fifth millennia 
B.C.E. has a fresh aesthetic approach, and the clay masks found 
there, perhaps connected with ancestor worship, are among 
the chief works of ancient art in the Middle East. The carved 
bone and ivory figurines produced by the Beersheba culture 
of the fourth millennium are in advance both chronologically 
and qualitatively of the earliest productions of Egyptian art. 
The mysterious hoard of copper and ivory cult-objects of the 
Chalcolithic period found in 1961 in Nahal Mishmar, not far 
from the Dead Sea, shows a sense of form and a high stan- 
dard of execution. The Canaanite period which immediately 
preceded the Israelite conquest produced some significant 
religious art. Moreover, the invaders of Erez Israel, whether 
Egyptians, Assyrians, or Hittites, all brought with them their 
own artistic conventions and left behind monuments or ob- 
jects which inevitably affected the aesthetic conceptions of 
the inhabitants of the country. Hence the Hebrews arrived 
in a country which already had, if not an artistic tradition, at 
least a number of artistic expressions, most of them associ- 
ated with cult purposes. 


THE SANCTUARY AND FIRST TEMPLE PERIOD. According to 
the Pentateuch, there were among the Hebrews who left Egypt 
artificers of genius, capable “in all manner of workmanship, 
to devise curious works, to work in gold and in silver and in 
brass, and in the cutting of stones for setting, and in carving of 
wood, to make any manner of skillful work” (Ex. 35:31-35). The 
women were skilled in embroidery (ibid., 25-26). The sanctu- 
ary in the wilderness, whose appurtenances and decoration 
were traditionally associated with the names of Bezalel son of 
Uri and Oholiab son of Ahisamach, was presumably designed 
in accordance with contemporary Egyptian artistic fashion. 
This fashion no doubt continued to exercise considerable in- 
fluence on the Hebrews even after they entered Canaan. Artis- 
tically, the most memorable detail was the pair of *cherubim, 
apparently with human faces, whose wings extended over the 
Ark. The making of these has to be considered as art in the 
more restricted sense and not as mere skilled craftsmanship. 
These enigmatic figures, also a feature of the First *Temple 
until its destruction, were the outstanding exception which 
proved that the ancient Hebrews did not absolutely shun figu- 
rative and plastic art. 

In addition to these and similar decorative cherubim, 
the great laver in Solomon’s Temple, called the “molten sea,” 
was supported on the backs of twelve oxen cast in bronze, a 
construction to which at some later age there were objections. 
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English Name Scientific Name Hebrew name Description of Plant Reference 
Ebony Diospyros ebenum 0°12 ~— tropical hard wood Ezek. 27:15 
Emmer Triticum dicoccum n202 winter cereal Ex. 9:32; Isa. 28:25, et al. 
Eryngo Eryngium creticum xp2nq — edible wild herb Pes. 2:6 
Fennel Foeniculum vulgare pia herb used as a spice Dem. 1:1 
Fennel flower Nigella sativa nsj herb whose seeds are used _Isa. 28:25, 27; Eduy. 5:3 
as a spice 
Fenugreek Trigonella foenum- Graecum qnvn cultivated legume used as Kil. 2:5; Ter. 10:5 
forage or medicine 
Fern, ceterach Ceterach officinarum 73737 medicinal fern Shev. 7:1-2 
Fern, maiden hair Adiantum capillus veneris yy? medicinal fern Shab. 14:3 
Fig Ficus carica nxn fruit tree Num. 20:5; Deut. 8:8, et al. 
Fig, sycamore Ficus sycomorus mopw fruit tree | Kings 10:27; Isa. 9:9, et al. 
Flax Linum usitatissimum ynws herb whose stem yields fiber Josh. 2:6; Hos. 2:7; et al. 
nnW5 and from whose seed oilis_ = Pe’ah 6:5 
extracted 
Frankincense Boswellia carteri 7329 tree yielding aromatic resin —_ Ex. 30:34; Isa. 60:6, et al. 
used in incense 
Galbanum Ferula galbaniflua m3a2n herb whose resin was used _EX. 30:34 
in incense 
Garlic Allium sativum oiw vegetable used as spice Num. 11:5 
Ginger, wild Arum dioscoridis mwiw 1 wild vegetable Shev. 7:1, 2, et al. 
Gourd, Calabash —_Lagenaria vulgaris ny?7 vegetable with edible fruit Kil. 1:2; Ma’as. 1:5, et al. 
Grape vine Vitis vinifera ypa fruit shrub Gen. 40:9; Num. 20:5, et al. 
oy 
Graspea Lathyrus sativus npvu legume Pe’ah 5:3; Kil. 1:1, et al. 
Hawthorn Crataegus azarolus Thy wild fruit tree Dem. 1:1; Kil. 1:4, et al. 
Heliotrope Heliotropium europaeum piyey medicinal wild herb Shev. 7:2; Er. 2:7 
Hemlock, poison  Conium maculatum wx,wi1 poisonous herb Deut. 29:17; Hos. 10:4, et al. 
Hemp Cannabis sativa oia3? herb whose stem yields fiber Kil. 5:8; 9:1, 7 
Henna Lawsonia alba 152 shrub which yields a dye Song. 1:14; 4:13, et al. 
Hyssop Hyssopus officinalis Omid ax aromatic herb Neg. 14:6; Par. 11:7 
(v. marjoram) 
lris Iris germanica orpx plant whose bulb yields an Kil. 5:8; Oho. 8:1 
Iris pallida aromatic substance 
Ivy Hedera helix dio? ~~ climbing evergreen vine Kil. 5:8; Suk. 1:4, et al. 
Jujube Zizyphus vulgaris porw fruit tree Kil. 1:4 
Jujube, wild Zizyphus spina christi o>xx wild tree with edible fruit Job 40:21-22 
pany Dem. 1:1; Kil. 1:6 
Juniper Juniperus exelsa wina coniferous tree of Lebanon Isa. 14:8; 37:24, et al. 
(savin high) nna Song. 1:17 
Knotweed Polygonum aviculare nyin-3ax medicinal wild herb Shab. 14:3 
Laudanum Cistus ladanum o> — shrub yielding aromatic resin Gen. 37:25; 43:11 
Laurel Laurus nobilis Tis _ forest tree with aromatic Isa. 44:14 
leaves 
Lavender, Lavandula officinalis Trax ~~ aromatic shrub Shab. 14:3; Neg. 14:6, et al. 
Lavandula 
Leek Allium porrum ‘sn garden herb Num. 11:5 
nw Kil. 1:2; Shev. 7:1 
m1? Ber. 1:2; Suk. 3:6 
Leek, wild Allium ampeloprasum nqv-wen wild herb Kil. 1:2; Uk. 3:2 
Lentil Lens esculenta owty legume Gen. 25:34; Il Sam. 17:28, et al. 
Lettuce Lactuca sativa nun garden vegetable Kil. 1:2; Pes. 2:6, et al. 
Lettuce, wild Lactuca scariola ovanin wild vegetable Kil. 1:2 
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English Name Scientific Name Hebrew name Description of Plant Reference 
Lily, madonna Lilium candidum mwiw ,jwiw aromatic flower Hos. 14:6; Song. 6:2-3, et al. 
Lily, Solomon’s Arum palaestinum 72 wild vegetable with edible Pe’ah, 6:10; Kil. 2:5 
(black calla) bulb 
Love grass Eragrostis bipinnata "2" ~— weed used for making Kelim 17:17 
baskets 
Lupine Lupinus termis dinin legume Kil. 1:3; Shab. 18:1, et al. 
Lupine, yellow Lupinus luteus vi0%b legume Kil. 1:3 
Madder Rubia tinctorim mip climbing plant whose roots Shev. 5:4; 7:2, et al. 
are used for dyeing 
Mandrake Mandragora officinarum o-x7it wild herb with aromatic fruit Gen. 30:14-16; Song. 7:14 
Marjoram, Syrian  Majorana syriaca 23x aromatic wild plant Ex. 12:22; Lev. 14:4, et al. 
Mastic Pistacia lentiscus O823,822 wild shrub Il Sam. 5:23-24; Ps. 84:7 
Melon Cucumis melo yip597) garden vegetable Kil. 1:2; Ter. 2:6, et al. 
Melon, chate Cucumis melo var. chate DN? Nw? garden vegetable Num. 11:5; Kil. 1:2, et al. 
Millet Panicum miliaceum 0°37) summer cereal Hal. 1:4; Shev. 2:7 
Mint Mentha piperita xy herb used as spice Uk. 1:2 
Mudar Calotropis procera sagzea.n2°ns wild shrub with fibrous fruit © Shab. 2:1 
Mulberry Morus nigra min fruit tree Ma’as. 1:2 
Mushroom Boletus, etc. mvp generic name for the Uk. 3:2 
mushroom species 
Mustard, black Brassica nigra °T1n wild herb whose seeds are Kil. 1:2 
used as a condiment 
Mustard, field Sinapis arvensis qo2? wild herb Kil. 1:5 
Mustard, white Sinapis alba ‘zn >t1n wild herb whose seeds are Kil. 1:2 
used as a condiment 
Myrrh Commiphora schimperi 119 tropical aromatic tree Ex. 30:23; Song 1:13, et al. 
Commiphora abyssinica 
Myrtle Myrtus communis 073 = aromatic shrub Isa. 41:19; 55:13, et al. 
nay yy Lev. 23:40; Neh. 8:15, et al. 
Narcissus Narcissus tazetta (@opoya niwiwv wild flower Song 2:1 
Nard Nardostachys jatamansi 0°773,773 aromatic plant Song 1:12; 4:13-14, et al. 
(Spikenard) 
Nettle Urtica sp. 3210 _— stinging wild weed Isa. 55:13 
Oak Quercus ithaburensis jx forest tree Gen. 35:8; Isa. 2:13, et al. 
Quercus calliprinos 
Oak, gall Quercus infectoria mn forest tree Mid. 3:7 
(Boissieri) 
Oleander Nerium oleander *p1777_~—sriver bank evergreen shrub — Hull. 3:5 
Olive Olea europaea nt fruit tree Deut. 6:11; 8:8, et al. 
Onion Allium cepa >ya garden vegetable Num. 11:5 
Orange, trifoliate — Poncirus trifoliata 7329 777 tropical fruit tree Kil. 1:8 
Orchid Orchis sp. psa2n flower with edible bulb Shev. 7:2 
wnayyi Shev. 7:1 
Palm, date Phoenix dactylifera syn fruit tree Ex. 15:27; Num. 33:9, et al. 
OPT Pe’ah 4:1; Shab. 14:3, et al. 
Papyrus Cyperus papyrus xx aquatic plant Ex. 2:3; Isa. 18:2, et al. 
Peach Persica vulgaris poi fruit tree Kil. 1:4; Ma’as. 1:2 
Pear Pyrus communis vax fruit tree Kil. 1:4; Uk. 1:6, et al. 
pepo 
Pear, Syrian Pyrus syriaca a1n ~~ forest tree with edible fruit Kil. 1:4 
Pepper Piper nigrum Spo» tropical aromatic plant used © Shab. 6:5; Bezah 2:8 


as a condiment 
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English Name Scientific Name Hebrew name Description of Plant Reference 
Pine Pinus sp. (2)197n coniferous tree Isa. 41:19; 60:13 
Pine, aleppo Pinus halepensis yow yy coniferous forest tree | Kings 6:23; Isa. 41:19, et al. 
Pine, stone Pinus pinea mtn coniferous tree with edible Isa. 44:14 
kernels 
Pistachio Pistacia vera o3v2,71va fruit tree Gen. 43:11; Shev. 7:5 
Plane Platanus orientalis jiaqy river bank tree Gen. 30:37; Ezek. 31:8 
Pomegranate Punica granatum jie fruit tree Num. 20:5; Deut. 8:8, et al. 
Poplar Populus euphratica npsps river bank tree Ezek. 17:5 
Purslane Portulaca oleracea 7319920 wild herb used as a vegetable Shev. 9:1 
ma Shev. 7:1, 9:5, et al. 
Quince Cydonia oblonga wp fruit tree Kil. 1:4; Ma’as. 1:3, et al. 
Radish Raphanus sativus Ty garden vegetable Kil. 1:5; Ma’as. 5:2, et al. 
Rape Brassica napus d1D1,71D3 garden vegetable used as Kil. 1:3; 1:5, et al. 
forage 
Raspberry, wild Rubus sanctus m9 thorny climbing shrub Ex. 3:2-4; Deut. 33:16 
Reed, ditch Phragmites communis my river bank weed Isa. 19:6, 35:7, et al. 
Rice Oryza sativa TIX annual summer cereal grass Dem. 2:1; Shev. 2:7, et al. 
Rocket, dyer’s Reseda luteola 7927 herb whose leaves and stem Mla’as. 5:8; Shev. 7:2 
yield a dye 
Rocket, garden Eruca sativa mx medicinal herb Il Kings 4:39 
Rose Rosa, sp. 771 shrub with fragrant flowers Shev. 7:6; Ma’as. 2:5, et al. 
Rue Ruta graveolens 02°) shrub used as a spice Kil. 1:8; Shev. 9:1 
Safflower Carthamus tinctorius yoin herb used as a spice and for Kil. 2:8; Uk. 3:5; 
msi dyeing Shev. 7:1 
Saltbush Atriplex halimus mibiy desert shrub Job 30:4 
Savory Satureja thymbra mx’D aromatic wild plant Shev. 8:1; Ma’as. 3:9 
Sesame Sesamum orientalis ownw plant used as a spice and Shev. 2:7; Hal. 1:4, et al. 
yielding oil 
Shallot Allium ascalonicum Dyybyn garden vegetable used for Kil. 1:3 
seasoning 
Sorrel, garden Rumex acetosa ony? garden vegetable Kil. 1:3 
Spanish cherry Mimusops balata AXO IW tropical fruit tree Shev. 5:1 
Spelt Triticum spelta paw cereal Kil. 1:1; Hal. 1:1, etal. 
Squill Urginea maritima xq wild toxic onion Kil. 1:8 
Storax Styrax officinalis 729 forest tree Gen. 30:37; Hos. 4:13 
Sumac Rhus coriaria 3ix forest tree with edible fruit Pe’ah 1:5; Dem. 1:1, et al. 
Tamarisk Tamarix, sp. bls desert and saline tree Gen. 21:33; | Sam. 22:6, et al. 
qwwiy Jer. 17:6; Ps. 102:18 
Terebinth Pistacia palaestina TON forest tree Gen. 35:4; Hos. 4:13, et al. 
Pistacia atlantica 
Thistle Centaurea, sp. abab prickly herb Gen. 3:18; Hos. 10:8 
Thistle, golden Scolymus maculatus nin prickly herb Hos. 9:6; Prov. 26:9, et al. 
Thistle, silybum Silybum marianum wine prickly herb Isa. 34:13; Hos. 9:6, et al. 
Thistle, sow Sonchus oleraceus 7179 _ bitter herb Ex. 12:8; Lam. 3:15, et al. 
Thorn Calycotome villosa onn prickly shrub Zeph. 2:9; Job 30:7, et al. 
Thorn, camel Alhagi maurorum yisyi prickly dwarf shrub Isa. 7:19; 55:13 
Thorn, gundelia Gundelia tournefortii ORDA prickly herb Isa. 17:13; Ps. 83:14 
Thorn, poterium Poterium spinosum oo prickly dwarf shrub Isa. 34:13; Hos. 2:8, et al. 
nyo Ps. 58:10 
Thorn, prosopis Prosopis farcata SOm3 prickly dwarf shrub Isa. 7:19 
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English Name Scientific Name Hebrew name Description of Plant Reference 

Thyme Thymus capitatus m3 aromatic dwarf shrub Shev. 8:1; Ma’as. 3:9 

Tragacanth Astragalus gummifer mx21_ dwarf shrub yielding a Gen. 37:25; 43:11 
Astragalus tragacantha fragrant resin 

Truffle Ascomycetes- Tuberaceae oy tow edible subterranean fungus —_-Uk. 3:2 

Turnip Brassica rapa np garden vegetable Kil. 1:3, 9, et al. 

Vetch, bitter Vicia ervilia apw legume Ter. 11:9; Shab. 1:5, et al. 

Vetch, French Vicia narbonensis yao legume Kil. 1:1 

Walnut Juglans regia tiax fruit tree Song 6:11 

Watermelon Citrullus vulgaris mv2x garden vegetable Num. 11:5 

Weed, ridolfia Ridololfia segetum nmwxa weed Job 31:40 

Wheat Triticum durum cereal Ex. 9:32; Deut. 8:8; et al. 
Triticum vulgare 
Triticum turgidum non 

Willow Salix, sp. naqy riverbank tree Lev. 23:40; Ps. 137:2, et al. 

Woad, isatis Isatis tinctoria o-vex herb which yields a dye Kil. 2:5; Shev. 7:1, et al. 

Wormwood Artemisia, sp. my? — desert dwarf shrub Deut. 29:17; Jer. 9:14, et al. 











PLASENCIA, city in the Estremadura region of Spain, near 
the Portuguese border. The Jewish quarter was in the suburb 
of Jaraiz, and in the 13"* century the Jewish community ranked 
with the flourishing communities in Castile. The Jews settled 
in Plasencia quite soon after its foundation at the end of the 
12" century. From the beginning of the 14 century, restric- 
tions issued against the Jews in Castile by the various cortes, 
or legislative assemblies, were also applied in Plasencia; for 
instance, those of the cortes of Medina del *Campo (1305), 
stipulating that no Jew was to farm taxes or acquire real estate 
from Christians. In 1313 Queen Dona Maria and the infante 
Pedro ratified the decisions of the cortes of Plasencia which 
prohibited the Jews from holding public office; furthermore, 
suits in which one of the parties was not Jewish were to be 
tried according to local and not Jewish law, and Hebrew docu- 
ments would not be accepted as proof. Toward the end of the 
14 century, there were 50 Jewish heads of families in Plasen- 
cia who paid the annual tax. The decline which overtook the 
Castile communities after the persecutions of 1391 was also 
felt in Plasencia. 

In the mid-15' century several Jewish names appear 
among the tax farmers of Plasencia and the kingdom. Various 
documents give further details on the life of the community 
during the final period of Jewish residence in Spain. In 1490 
a sum of 501,183 maravedis was levied on the community for 
the redemption of the Jewish captives of *Malaga. The mon- 
archs were dissatisfied with the incomplete residential segre- 
gation of the Jews in Plasencia, and in 1491 they ordered that 
the decisions of the cortes of 1480 be stringently fulfilled. Even 
after the edict of expulsion of March 1492, the crown contin- 
ued to collect money in payment of the debts which the Jews 
had left in the hands of various Christians. One of the collec- 
tors was Gernando Perez Coronel (formerly Meir *Melamed). 
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The exiles from Plasencia, about 50 heads of families, left for 
Portugal; the synagogue was converted into the Santa Isabel 
church in honor of the queen; and the cemetery was sold to 
the local church. There was also a *Converso community in 
Plasencia, but little is known of it. An *auto-da-fé was held in 
the town in 1489 and Conversos from nearby *Trujillo were 
then burnt at the stake. 

‘There were two synagogues in Plasencia. One was in the 
Mota, next to the alcazar, where San Vicente church stands 
now. This synagogue was confiscated in 1477 so that a Domini- 
can monastery could be erected on the site in honor of Vicente 
Ferrer. After the confiscation of their synagogue the Jews built 
a new synagogue which was on Vargas Street. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: V. Paredes, in: Revista de Extremadura, 9 
(1907), 499f., 556f. Baer, Urkunden, 2 (1936), index; B. Netanyahu, 
Don Isaac Abravanel (Eng., 1953), 280, 285; F. Cantera y Burgos, Sin- 
agogas espanolas (1955), 266f.; Suarez Fernandez, Documentos, in- 
dex ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.C. de Santos Canalejo, El siglo xv en 
Plasencia y su tierra. Proyeccion de un pasado y reflejo de una época, 
(1981), 109-19, 194-204; idem, La historia medieval de Plasencia y su 
entorno geo-histérico: la Sierra de Bejar y la Sierra de Gredos (1986), 


521-40. 
[Haim Beinart / Yom Tov Assis (2™4 ed.)] 


PLASZOW, forced labor camp (Zwangsarbeitslager Plaszow 
des SS - und Polizeifuehrers im Distrikt Krakau) and, later, a 
Konzentrationslager (concentration camp). It was opened in 
late 1942 and built partially on the site of Cracow’s two main 
Jewish cemeteries. Plaszow had only about 2,000 prisoners 
when it initially opened, though at its peak in the summer 
of 1944, it had about 25,000-30,000 prisoners, most of them 
Jews. But Plaszow was also an important transfer camp for 
Jews being sent to other camps, particularly nearby Auschwitz. 
Estimates are that 150,000 Jews passed through Plaszow, par- 
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ticularly during the summer of 1944 when Adolf *Eichmann 
was sending hundreds of thousands of Hungarian Jews to their 
death in Auschwitz. Estimates are that between 8,000 and 
12,000 Jews died in Plaszow during the Holocaust. 

Like most forced labor and concentration camps, Plaszow 
was laid out as a small city by the SS, meaning that it was a 
self-sustaining entity fully able to support its inmates and 
SS staff with the products it produced in its slave labor fac- 
tories. During most of its history, Plaszow was commanded 
by Amon Goeth, a figure made famous by Steven Spielberg's 
film, Schindler's List. Goeth was a true monster who brutalized 
his Jewish work force. Goeth was also extremely corrupt and 
was removed as commandant in the fall of 1944 in the midst 
of an SS investigation into corruption in Plaszow and other 
concentration camps. Goeth was arrested at the end of the war 
and tried in Poland for war crimes. He was found guilty and 
hanged in Cracow in 1946. 

Oskar *Schindler, a Sudeten-German businessman, op- 
erated a factory for Goeth, but not in the Plaszow camp. 
Schindler, who arrived in Cracow in the fall of 1939, ran, 
among other things, an enamelware factory, Emalia (Deutsche 
Emailwarenfabrik Oskar Schindler), about two miles from 
Plaszow. After Goeth brutally closed the Cracow ghetto in 
the spring of 1943, Schindler convinced Goeth to allow him 
to transform Emalia into a Plaszow subcamp, the Schindler 
Nebenlager. Schindler, who had begun using Jewish workers 
at Emalia in the fall of 1939, and relied heavily on a Jewish 
manager, Abraham Bankier, to run his enamelware factory, 
increased the number of Jewish workers substantially over 
the next four years. When Goeth ordered Schindler to shut 
down that portion of Emalia that employed Jewish workers 
in the summer of 1944, Schindler got permission to transfer a 
thousand Jews to a new factory in Bruennlitz in what is now 
the Czech Republic. 

Unfortunately, most of the Jews who had worked for 
Schindler in Emaila never made it to Bruennlitz. After 
Schindler closed the Jewish portion of his Emalia factory, his 
Jewish workers were sent back to Plaszow and on to other 
camps. It was in Plaszow that the famed “Schindler's List” was 
written in the fall of 1944, though not by Schindler. Its archi- 
tect was a Jewish orderly, Marcel Goldberg, who compiled two 
lists with the names of 700 men and 300 women. Those cho- 
sen from the remaining Jewish inmate population in Plaszow 
were then sent on separate transports to Bruennlitz via Aus- 
chwitz or Gross Rosen in October and early November 1944. 
Plaszow was finally shut down two months later after Soviet 
forces occupied Cracow. 

Today, little remains of the former camp. Its grounds 
have been turned into a nature preserve, though a Soviet-style 
monument, the Polish Martyrs’ Monument, rests at one cor- 
ner of the former camp site. Nearby is a smaller monument to 
Plaszow’s Jewish victims. The Jewish cemeteries are still part 
of the nature preserve, with open, desecrated graves. Poles 
live in the only buildings remaining from the camp, Amon 
Goeth’s villa, and the “Grey House,” the former camp prison. 
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A McDonald's stands at the site of the camp’s storehouse for 
property stolen from the camp’s Jewish inmates. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Bieberstein, Aleksander. Zagada fydéw 
w Krakowie (1985); D.M. Crowe, Oskar Schindler: The Untold Ac- 
count of His Life, Wartime Activities, and the True Story Behind the 
List (2004); M. Kessler, “Ich mufS doch meinen Vater lieben, oder?: Die 
Lebensgeschichte von Monika G6, Tochter des Kz-Kommandanten aus 
“Schindlers Liste” (2002); M. Pemper, Der rettende Weg. Schindlers 
Liste - Die wahre Geschichte (2005); Proces Ludobdjcy Amona Leop- 
olda Goetha przed Najwy szym Trybuna em Narodowym (1947). 


[David Crowe (24 ed.)] 


°PLATO AND PLATONISM. The influence exercised by 
the Greek philosopher Plato on posterity both directly and 
through his interpreters was enormous and has been detailed 
in a vast literature. The direct influence of Plato on Jewish 
circles is much less pervasive. It seems quite clear that Greek 
philosophical writings in general had little or no influence 
on biblical and rabbinic literature, though current popu- 
lar philosophic notions evidently became known also in the 
Jewish world. In Alexandria, one of the great centers of *Hel- 
lenistic civilization, Philo in the first century C.£. was faced 
with the necessity of effecting a reconciliation between Greek 
philosophy and scripture. This he did by reading the princi- 
ples of the Platonism of his day into the Pentateuch by inter- 
preting the latter in an allegorical manner. Philo did not leave 
any direct impression on later Jewish literature until rein- 
troduced by Azariah de’ *Rossi in the 16" century. After the 
Hellenistic period Plato did not have a great influence on Jew- 
ish thought until the period of the Arabic translations from 
the Greek, at which time Jews shared in general humanistic 
culture. 

Among the dialogues reported to have been translated 
into Arabic were the Republic, the Timaeus, and the Crito. 
Quotations in Arabic from the Republic, Timaeus, Laws, and 
Symposium, among others, have been identified. Another 
source was the synopses of certain of the Platonic dialogues 
by *Galen. *Maimonides quotes from Galen’s “commentary” 
on the Laws (Galeni Compendium Timaei Platonis, ed. by P. 
Kraus and R. Walzer (1951), 101), and his contemporary and 
friend Joseph ibn *Aknin quotes from Galen’s Summary of the 
Republic (ibid., 100; and A. Halkin “Classical and Arabic Ma- 
terial in Aknin’s “Hygiene of the Soul’” in: paagr, 14 (1944), 
135). However, it was mainly through the works of his later 
interpreters and followers that the doctrines of Plato had an 
effect on Jewish intellectuals in the Islamic cultural sphere, 
first of all through quotations and interpretation of Platonic 
doctrine occurring in the body of Aristotle's writings, and sec- 
ondly through neoplatonic interpreters of Plato, mainly Plo- 
tinus and Proclus. The doctrines of Plotinus became known 
through the medium of the pseudepigraphical Theology of Ar- 
istotle, which consists of excerpts from the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth Enneads of Plotinus, as well as other works. The longer 
version of the Theology of Aristotle includes extracts from an 
as yet unknown neoplatonic work cited in the works of Isaac 
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*Israeli and translated partially into Hebrew by Abraham *Ibn 
Hasdai in *Ben ha-Melekh ve-ha-Nazir (“The Prince and the 
Ascetic”), which itself is a translation of an Arabic work which 
goes back to the legend of Buddha. Also interpolated in the 
longer version are texts relating to the doctrine of the Divine 
Will, which are not Plotinian and had an influence, along with 
the whole Theology, on Ibn *Gabirol in his Fons Vitae. The 
longer version is extant in Leningrad in three fragmentary 
manuscripts, all Arabic in Hebrew script, which testify to its 
influence on Jewish circles. In the early 16" century, Moses 
Arovas made a Hebrew as well as an Italian translation of the 
longer version. The Italian version was then translated into 
Latin and published in Rome in 1519. 

*Avicenna utilized neoplatonic sources in the construc- 
tion of his philosophic system and had a vast influence on 
philosophic circles, Jewish as well as non-Jewish. The influ- 
ence of neoplatonism on Jewish mystical (kabbalistic) thought 
is also very great. A third major source of Platonic doctrine 
was through the works of al-*Farabi, who seems to have been 
dependent on a tradition of Platonic interpretation which em- 
phasized the political aspect of his thought. The influence of 
the Republic and the Laws as well as the Statesman are appar- 
ent in his political works. In his Philosophy of Plato and Aris- 
totle, he summarizes briefly all of the dialogues and considers 
them from a political point of view. Extensive excerpts from 
this work were translated into Hebrew by the polymath 13'- 
century historian of philosophy, Shem Tov ibn *Falaquera. 
Maimonides in his Guide leans heavily on al-Farabi in his at- 
tempt to explain the relationship which should obtain between 
philosophy and religion. Plato indirectly thus influenced the 
whole course of later Jewish medieval philosophy, which was 
mainly a reaction to the position taken by Maimonides in his 
Guide. Maimonides’ esotericism in the Guide may also have 
been influenced by the tradition of Platonic esotericism com- 
mon in Arabic philosophic literature. 

The Politics of Aristotle was not known in the Arabic 
west, where Plato was the major classic of political philoso- 
phy. *Averroes composed an Epitome of the Republic in which 
he expresses interesting personal views more openly than he 
would in works addressed to a more religious audience, on 
the relationship between philosophy and politics. This work, 
along with Averroes’ Middle Commentary on the Nichoma- 
chean Ethics, was translated by Samuel b. Judah of Marseilles 
into Hebrew in the 14" century, and marks the first time that 
a classical work of political philosophy was translated into He- 
brew. The work was soon summarized by Joseph ibn *Kaspi, 
Samuel's contemporary, and exercised some influence on the 
course of later Jewish philosophy. In the 16" century the Jew- 
ish physician Jacob *Mantino translated it from Hebrew into 
Latin and it appears in the standard Latin editions of Aver- 
roes’ works. 

Another source of Platonic sentiments were the col- 
lections of the sayings of the philosophers, notably that of 
Hunayn ibn Ishaq, which was translated into Hebrew by Judah 
*Al-Harizi in the 13 century. Joseph ibn Aknin includes a 
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number of Platonic dicta in his “Hygiene of the Soul” (see 
Halkin, as above in: PAAJR, 14 (1944), 69ff.). 

Finally, Judah *Abrabanel or Leone Ebreo, the son of 
Isaac Abrabanel, utilizes the basic ideas of Platonic philoso- 
phy in his Dialoghi di amore. Moses *Mendelssohn wrote on 
the immortality of the soul in his Phaedon (1767) and follows 
the Platonic dialogue of the same name. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.H. Armstrong (ed.), Cambridge History of 
Later Greek and Early Medieval Philosophy (1967); Walzer, in: 1’, s.v. 
Aflatin; Guttmann, Philosophies, index; H.A. Wolfson, Philo, Foun- 
dations of Religious Philosophy..., 2 vols. (1947), index; Plessner, in: 
Tarbiz, 24 (1954/55), 60-72; C. Roth, Jews in the Renaissance (1959), 
128-36; Stern, in: Oriens, 13-14 (1961), 58-120; Maimonides, Guide of 
the Perplexed, tr. by S. Pines (1963), ixxvff. (introd.); E.LJ. Rosenthal 
(ed.), Averroes’ Commentary on Plato’s Republic (19667). 


[Lawrence V. Berman] 


PLAUT (Flaut), HEZEKIAH FEIVEL (1818-1895), Hungar- 
ian rabbi. Born in Kolin, Plaut studied under Moses *Sofer 
of Pressburg, whom he venerated exceedingly, paying par- 
ticular attention to every detail of his way of life so that he 
could emulate him. A profound talmudic scholar, Plaut was 
renowned for his piety. He engaged in halakhic correspon- 
dence with Hillel Lichtenstein, rabbi of Kolommya, Galicia, 
with whom he had studied. In 1849 he was appointed rabbi of 
Nagysurany and remained there until his death. Students from 
every part of Hungary came to study at the large yeshivah he 
established there. As rabbi of Nagysurany he was also rabbi 
for the whole region, which included the community of Nove 
Zamky (Ersekujvar). He spent a number of Sabbaths there ev- 
ery year and preached there despite the fact that the leaders 
of the synagogue had, against accepted custom, moved the 
reading desk from the center of the synagogue to the front of 
the ark. When a ban was eventually issued by the Orthodox 
Hungarian rabbis against even entering such a synagogue, he 
established a separate synagogue in the old style. Plaut had no 
children but brought up orphans as his own children. 

He was the author of Likkutei Haver Ben Hayyim, in 11 
parts (1878-93), containing talmudic novellae, glosses on the 
four parts of the Shulhan Arukh, a number of his responsa, 
eulogies, the glosses of the Hatam Sofer (Moses Sofer) on the 
Shulhan Arukh, Yoreh Deah, and the customs of Hatam Sofer 
and the latter’s biography, as well as Plaut’s correspondence 
with Hillel Lichtenstein. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.F, Plaut (Flaut), Likkutei Haver Ben 
Hayyim, 1 (1878), introd.; P.Z. Schwartz, Shem ha-Gedolim me-Erez 
Hagar, 2 (1914), 26b, no. 5; 3 (1915), 21bf., no. 13; A. Stern, Melizei Esh, 
3 (1962), 27* Kislev, no. 219. 

[Samuel Weingarten-Hakohen] 


PLAUT, HUGO CARL (1858-1928), German bacteriologist. 
Born in Leipzig, Plaut settled in Hamburg in 1913 and became 
director of the Institute for Fungus Research. In 1918 he was 
appointed titular professor. He made his greatest contribution 
to medicine in 1896, when he described the etiology of trench 
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mouth. Two years later H. Vincent of the Pasteur Institute de- 
scribed the same condition and it became known as the Plaut- 
Vincent disease or angina ulcero membranosa caused by fusi- 
form spirochaeta. Of significance also were Plaut’s works on 
streptococcus mocosus, streptothrix, and actinomyces. His 
publications include Die Hyphenpilze oder Eumyceten (1903, 
1913’), Dermatomykosen (1909), and Mykosen (1919). He also 
carried out fundamental work in veterinary medicine. 


[Suessmann Muntner] 


PLAUT, W. GUNTHER (1912-_), U.S. Reform rabbi and au- 
thor. Plaut was born in Munster, Germany, and earned his law 
degree at the University of Berlin in 1934. When Nazi decrees 
made a law career impossible, he switched to Jewish studies. 
He was tutored by Abraham Joshua *Heschel and attended 
the Hochschule (later, Lehranstalt) fur die Wissenschaft des 
Judentums. In 1935, Plaut and four other students accepted a 
lifeline - an invitation to study at *Hebrew Union College in 
Cincinnati, where he was ordained in 1939. HUC-JIR awarded 
him an honorary D.D. in 1964, followed by an honorary L.L.D. 
from the University of Toronto in 1977. 

Plaut became rabbi of Congregation B’nai Abraham Zion 
(Washington Boulevard Temple) in Chicago (1937-48), taking 
a leave of absence in 1943 to enlist in the U.S. Army and serve 
as a chaplain in the infantry at the European front. He was 
present at the opening of the Dora-Nordhausen concentration 
camp in April 1945 and was awarded a Bronze Star. 

Plaut’s next pulpit (1948-61) was at Mt. Zion Temple 
in St. Paul, Minnesota, where he served as president of the 
Minnesota Rabbinical Association, was appointed to the 
Minnesota Human Relations Committee, and headed the 
Governor’s Commission on Ethics in Government. In 1961, 
he was named senior rabbi of Holy Blossom Temple in To- 
ronto, Canada, becoming senior scholar in 1977. He was also 
a founder and co-chairman of the Canada-—Israel Commit- 
tee (1975-76) and president of the Canadian Jewish Congress 
(1977-80). In the wider community, he served as president of 
the World Federalists of Canada (1966-68); as vice chairman 
of the Ontario Human Rights Commission (1979-85); and as 
a judicial officer in cases of human rights violations (1987). In 
the Reform movement, he chaired the Reform Jewish Prac- 
tice Committee of the Central Conference of American Rab- 
bis (1973-79), served as its vice president (1981-82), and as 
president (1983-85). He also served as vice president of the 
*World Union for Progressive Judaism and chaired the ccar’s 
Response Committee (1989-94). 

Plaut was a prolific writer. A 1982 bibliography of his 
writings, compiled as a Festschrift titled Through the Sound of 
Many Voices, contained approximately 1,000 entries. In addi- 
tion to chronicling the evolution of the Reform movement in 
‘The Rise of Reform Judaism (1963) and The Growth of Reform 
Judaism (1965), Plaut grappled with theological issues in Juda- 
ism and the Scientific Spirit (1962) and The Case for the Cho- 
sen People (1965). Other major books include The Man Who 
Would Be Messiah (1990); The Magen David: How the Six- 
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Pointed Star Became an Emblem for the Jewish People (1991); 
‘The Price and Privilege of Growing Old (1999); and The Reform 
Judaism Reader (with Michael A. Meyer, 2001). 

His masterpiece remains The Torah - A Modern Com- 
mentary (1981), which was praised by Robert *Alter as “the 
finest commentary [on the Torah] in English or, for that mat- 
ter, in any language.” He complemented it with The Haftarah 
Commentary (1996), which is used in Reform synagogues 
throughout the English-speaking world. 


[Bezalel Gordon (24 ed.)] 


PLEAS. 


Nature of Pleas 

Talmudic law developed certain well-defined forms of plead- 
ing in civil cases (not unlike the actio, formula, and exceptio 
in Roman law). These forms of pleading constitute a catalog 
of causes of actions and defenses which could be applied in, 
and adapted to, all kinds of civil litigations. Unlike Roman 
law, pleas were not reduced to abstract terms, but expressed 
in direct language: for instance, the action of debt is rendered 
as the plea of “I have money in your hands”; the defense of 
payment is rendered as the plea of “I have paid.” The law of 
pleas thus comprises the catalog of the various pleas and the 
provisions governing the applicability and effect of each par- 
ticular one. However, in the sources there is no systematic 
differentiation between the two, and they will be considered 
together below. It often happens that not only the burden of 
proof (see *Evidence) or of taking the *oath will depend on 
the pleas chosen by the party but also the immediate outcome 
of the action, where in the circumstances a given plea is con- 
sidered conclusive. 


Pleas of the Plaintiff 
Plaintiff’s pleas, or causes of action, can be roughly divided 
into three classes: debt - “I have money in your hands’; or “I 
have a loan in your hands”: or “I have wages with you”; chat- 
tels - “I have a deposit in your hands”; or “I have deposited 
this or that chattel with you”; or “you have stolen this chattel 
from me”; and oath - where the cause of action depends on 
accounts to be rendered and the defendant (e.g., an agent, ex- 
ecutor, or guardian) is sued to verify his accounts on oath. 
In order to be valid and to require a plea (or an oath) in 
reply, the plaintiff’s plea must be such as to disclose a legally 
valid cause of action. Where a plaintiff would not be entitled 
to judgment, even though his plea be proved or admitted, no 
defense is called for. Thus, the plea “you promised to lend me 
money” - which is a promise unenforceable in law - or the 
plea “you insulted me” - which, if proved or admitted, could 
not bear weight in a case of damages — would be rejected as 
irrelevant from the outset. 


Pleas of the Defendant 

Whenever a cause of action has been pleaded by the plaintiff, 
“jt is not a proper reply for the defendant to say, I owe you 
nothing, or you have nothing in my hands, or you are lying; 
but the court will tell the defendant to reply specifically to the 
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plaintiff’s plea and be as explicit in his defense as the plaintiff 
was in his claim: have you or have you not taken a loan from 
him?; has he or has he not made this deposit with you?; have 
you or have you not stolen his chattel?; have you or have you 
not hired him?; and in the same way with all other pleas. The 
reason is that a defendant may err [in law]... and believe that 
he is not liable to the plaintiff; therefore he is told: how can 
you say ‘I owe him nothing’? maybe the law renders you liable 
to him and you do not know; you must submit to the judges 
explicit statements of fact, and they will advise you whether 
you are or are not liable. Even a great scholar is told: you do 
not lose anything by replying to his plea and explaining to us 
how it is that you are not liable to him; is it because ‘the thing 
has never happened’ or although ‘it happened, it is because 
you already made restitution to him” (Yad, Toen 6:1). 

Defendant's pleas may roughly be divided into admis- 
sions and denials. 

*Admissions are of three kinds: 

(1) full and express admission of the whole claim - 
such an admission establishes the claim “like a hundred wit- 
nesses’; 

(2) partial admission and partial denial, with the result 
that the oath will be administered to the defendant; 

(3) implied admission - plea of “I have not borrowed” is, 
on proof of the loan, taken as an admission that the defendant 
has not repaid the loan; or, a plea of “I have repaid” is, on proof 
of non-repayment, taken as an admission that a loan had been 
made (BB 6a; Shevu. 41b; Yad, Toen 6:3). For pleas of “feign- 
ing” or “satiation” to revoke out-of-court admissions, and for 
the effect of admissions in general, see *Admission. 

Denials are also of three kinds: “no such thing has ever 
happened” - ie., a total denial of the fact (the loan, the con- 
tract, the tort) underlying the cause of action; “I have paid” - 
ie., an assertion that any liability which may have existed 
has already been fully satisfied; and “you have renounced the 
debt,” or “the money you gave me was in repayment of a debt 
which you owed me, or was a gift” (Yad, Toen 6:2) - i.e., in the 
nature of a plea of confession and avoidance. 

The general rules that the burden of proving his case rests 
upon the plaintiff (see *Evidence) and that, in the absence of 
such proof, the defendant has to take the oath to verify his de- 
nial, apply to all these pleas of denial. The presumption that a 
debtor will not lie in the face of his creditor was in the course 
of time superseded by the presumption that the plaintiff will 
not lodge a claim unless he has a cause of action. While by 
virtue of the former presumption the defendant would be be- 
lieved on his oath, by virtue of the latter he was required to 
take the oath to disprove the plaintiff’s claim (Shevu. 4ob). 


Plea of Repayment 
In the case of the plea of repayment, the following special pro- 
visions should be noted: 

Where the defendant pleaded repayment, it was not suf- 
ficient for the plaintiff to prove that he had given the defen- 
dant a loan, because a loan given before witnesses need not 
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necessarily be repaid before witnesses (Shevu. 41b), and the 
claim would be dismissed on the defendant's oath verifying 
his plea. The same rule applied to claims on bills: where the 
signature of the defendant on the bill was proved or admitted, 
his defense of repayment would be accepted on his taking the 
oath (BB 176a; Yad, Malveh 11:3; Sh. Ar., HM 69:2); but some 
later jurists held that the plea of repayment was not available 
against a bill which was in the hands of the plaintiff, as it would 
normally have been returned or destroyed on payment (Rema, 
HM 69:2 and the references given there). The matter appears 
to be left to the discretion of the court in each particular case 
(Resp. Ribash, no. 454; Siftei Kohen, HM 69, n.14). Where the 
plea of repayment is inadmissible in law, e.g., where the loan 
or bill was made with formal kinyan (see *Acquisition, Modes 
of; HM 39, 3), the plaintiff will recover on the bill on taking 
the oath that it is still unpaid (Shevu. 41a; Yad, Malveh 14:2). 
Where a debt is repayable at a certain date, the defendant will 
not be heard to plead that he repaid it before that date because 
of the presumption that no debtor pays a debt before it ma- 
tures (see *Evidence). The plaintiff will be entitled to recover 
without oath, on proof of the debt and of the time stipulated 
for repayment (BB 5a—b; HM 78:1). 

In order to forestall pleas of repayment and their all too 
easy verification by oath, it became customary to stipulate be- 
forehand either that repayment must be made in the presence 
of witnesses — in which case the plaintiff could recover without 
oath unless the defendant produced witnesses of repayment 
(Shevu. 6:2; Yad, Malveh 15:1; HM 70:3) - or that the plea of 
repayment should not be available to the defendant, and that 
the plaintiff should be entitled to recover on his assertion that 
he had not been paid (Yad, Malveh 15:3; HM 71:1). 


Plea of Insolvency 

Originally the law was that a debtor who pleaded that he was 
unable to pay was not required to take the oath, but the bur- 
den was on the creditor to discover property of the debtor on 
which execution could be levied (Yad, Malveh 2:1). However, 
when “defrauders increased and borrowers found lenders’ 
doors closed,’ it was laid down that the debtor should take 
the oath that he possessed nothing and concealed nothing and 
that he would disclose any property coming into his hands 
(Yad, Malveh 2:2; HM 99:1). There are two noteworthy excep- 
tions to this rule: a man reputed to be poor and honest will not 
be required to take the oath if the court suspects the creditor 
of desiring to annoy or embarrass him; and a man reputed to 
be a cheat and swindler will not be allowed to verify his plea 
on oath even though he volunteers to do so (Yad, Malveh 2:4; 
HM 99:4-5; see also *Execution, Civil). 


Plea of Counterclaim 

Where a plaintiff sues on a bill, it is no defense for the de- 
fendant to plead that the plaintiff is indebted to him on an- 
other bill: each sues and recovers on his own bill separately 
(Ket. 13:9; Yad, Malveh 24:10; Sh. Ar., HM 85:3). But where the 
defendant denies the bill sued upon by the plaintiff, his plea 
prevails that the plaintiff would not have made a later bill in 
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favor of the defendant had he really been indebted to him 
(Sh. Ar. loc. cit.; but see Yad, loc. cit. and Siftei Kohen to Sh. 
Ar., HM 85, n. 7). Where the defendant pleads that the plain- 
tiff already “has mine in his hands,” the plaintiff is entitled to 
have his claim judged first, and the defendant’s claim for res- 
titution or to have one claim offset by the other will be adju- 
dicated separately (BK 46b; Rashi and Tosef. thereto; Tur, HM 
24:1; Rema, HM 24:1). 


Identical Pleas 

Where, in respect of a certain sum of money or of a chattel, 
both parties plead “this is mine,” and both are in possession 
of it (i.e., each holds it with his hand), and none can prove 
previous or present title, both will have to take the oath that 
they are entitled to at least one-half of it, and then one-half 
will be judged to belong to each (BM 1:1; Yad, Toen 9:7; HM 
138:1). Where the mutual “this is mine” is pleaded in respect 
of land, or in respect of a chattel not in the possession of ei- 
ther, the party who first succeeds in taking possession, even 
by force, cannot be ousted unless the other can prove that he 
has a better title to it (BB 34b-35a; Yad, Toen 15:4; HM 139:4). 
For this rule, which in effect legitimizes seizing by force, the 
Solomonic reason was given that it would only be the true 
owner who would go to the length of using force and facing 
the ensuing lawsuit (Resp. Rosh 77:1; Beit Yosef, HM 139, n.1; 
see also *Extraordinary Remedies). 


Pleas of Law 

As a general rule, pleas are assertions or denials of fact only; 
but there are some exceptions to the rule, two of which are 
noteworthy: 

(1) the plea of “I do not want this legal privilege” Wher- 
ever the law confers a benefit on the class of persons to which 
the pleader belongs, he will be heard if he waives that ben- 
efit (Ket. 83a). Thus, the rule that a husband must maintain 
his wife in consideration of her handiwork for him was es- 
tablished in favor of his wife, and she may plead, “I will not 
claim *maintenance and I will not work” (Ket. 58b). Or, where 
a plaintiff is allowed by law to recover on taking the oath, he 
may plead, “I do not want the privilege of taking the oath,” 
and have the oath shifted to the defendant (Yad, Toen 1:4; HM 
87:12); and 

(2) the plea of “I rely on the other view.” Where the au- 
thorities are divided on a given question of law, the defendant 
is entitled to plead that the opinion most favorable to him 
should be adopted (Keneset ha-Gedolah, uM 25, Beit Yosef). 
This post-talmudic rule is based on the premise that the ben- 
efit of any possible doubt on what the law is must accrue to the 
defendant, the burden of establishing his case always being on 
the plaintiff (see also *Codification of the Law). 


Weight of Pleas 

Even where no evidence is available or forthcoming to sub- 
stantiate a plea and even before such evidence is called for, 
the court will accept a plea as valid and conclusive in the fol- 
lowing cases: 
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(1) Where the plea is fortified by a legal presumption (see 
*Evidence) or by generally recognized standards or patterns 
of conduct. For instance, the plea, “I have not been paid” is 
accepted as conclusive if fortified by the presumption that no 
debtor pays a debt before maturity (BB 5b). 

(2) Where the plea is eminently reasonable (sevarah). 
The reasonableness cannot generally be determined from the 
particular circumstances of the case at issue, but rather from 
legal rules evolved for this purpose. Thus, a man’s plea is not 
believed if by that plea he accuses himself of wrongdoing (Ket. 
22a, 23b), unless he can adduce a good reason (amtala) for so 
doing. Where, by his own mouth, a man has taken upon him- 
self a certain status or obligation which could not otherwise be 
proved against him, he is believed on his plea that that status 
has come to an end or that obligation has been performed, 
for “the mouth that obligated is the mouth that discharged” 
(Ket. 2:5). For instance, a woman who cannot otherwise be 
proved to have been married is believed on her plea that her 
marriage has been dissolved (Ket. 2:5; Yad, Gerushin 12:1; Sh. 
Ar., EH 152:6). 

Witnesses whose attestation to a deed cannot be proved 
other than by their own testimony are believed on their plea 
that they were incompetent or coerced to attest (Ket. 2:3; Ket. 
18b; Yad, Edut 3:6; HM 46:37), provided they did not plead 
that their incompetence was due to criminal conduct (Yad, 
Edut 3:7; HM 46:37). Opinions are divided on whether a de- 
fendant who admitted that a bill, which could not otherwise 
be proved, had been authorized by him, would be believed on 
his plea that he had paid the bill (Bm 7a; Ket. 19a; BB 154b); 
the better opinion seems to be that, as long as the bill is in the 
hands of the plaintiff, it is presumed to be unpaid (Tur, um 
82:3), and the defendant’s unsworn plea of repayment is not 
sufficient to discharge him (see above; and Rashi, Ket. 19a, 
s.v. Ein ha-Malveh). Similarly, a plea is believed if it was “in 
the hands” of the pleader to execute it by his own act (Sanh. 
30a; HM 255:8). 

(3) A particular brand of reasonableness is known as 
miggo, meaning something like “inasmuch”: inasmuch as you 
could have succeeded by some other more far-reaching plea, 
the lesser plea, by which you likewise succeed, can be accepted 
as credible. “If A makes a certain statement which does not 
appear probable on the face of it, this fact will not tend to 
weaken his case, if he could have made another statement 
which would have appeared probable. If that other statement 
would have been acceptable to the court, the one that he ac- 
tually makes must also be accepted, for had he wished to tell 
an untruth he would have rather made that other statement” 
(Herzog, Instit, 1 (1936), 250ff.). In the much shorter and 
clearer words of *Shabbetai b. Meir ha-Kohen (Shakh) in his 
“Rules of Miggo” (appended to his commentary Siftei Kohen 
to HM 82, hereinafter referred to as Rules), “he is known to 
speak the truth, for if he had wanted to lie, a better plea would 
have been open to him” (Rule 26). Miggo is the amoraic ver- 
sion and elaboration of the mishnaic “the mouth that obli- 
gated is the mouth that discharged” (cf. Ket. 2:2, 16a; the dif- 
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ferent problems of miggo are dealt with in the Shakh at the 
end of HM 82). 

Miggo is, generally speaking, available in respect of pleas 
of defendants only (Rules 1, 14, 15); miggo is of no use against 
witnesses (Rules 5, 12); miggo is of use against a written deed 
(Rule 11); where the taking of an oath is prescribed (other 
than the post-mishnaic oath), miggo is not available in lieu 
of it, nor will it be allowed where the more far-reaching plea 
could have resulted in a Pentateuchal or mishnaic oath be- 
ing imposed, for the actual plea may have been put forward 
only for the purpose of evading the oath (Rules 25, 28); miggo 
does not apply where it would contradict local custom in mat- 
ters of commerce (Rule 2); both the more far-reaching and 
the actual plea must relate to the same subject matter (Rule 
13); miggo does not operate retroactively (Rule 8); where the 
more far-reaching plea would obviously have been a lie, it 
cannot operate as miggo on the actual plea; nor will miggo 
be of any avail to strengthen a plea which is manifestly false 
(Rule 9); whether the miggo is of avail against presumptions 
of fact is discussed (Rules 10, 16); miggo is of no avail against 
any possessory title (ibid.); miggo is not allowed where the 
more far-reaching plea would have been “I do not know” 
(Rule 3); miggo is allowed only in respect of pleas which 
are outspoken and unambiguous (Rule 7); there are differ- 
ences of opinion on whether miggo would be allowed where 
the pleader could have remained silent instead of pleading, 
and by remaining silent would have attained the same or 
a better result (Rules 19, 21); whether miggo is available where 
the more far-reaching plea would have been unreasonable 
or unusual, or would have been an affront or an impertinence 
to the creditor, is discussed (Rules 6, 22); miggo is not available 
where the more far-reaching plea would have incriminated 
the pleader (Rule 24); miggo is applied only to the plea of a 
single pleader: where the same plea is put forward by more 
than one, none can avail himself of miggo (Rule 4); miggo is 
allowed in respect of pleas of fact only, and not in respect of 
pleas of law (Rule 31); and where there recommends itself 
to the court a reasoning (sevarah) which appears (however 
slightly) better than miggo in the particular case before it, 
miggo may be discarded at the discretion of the court (Rule 
32). 


Rejection of Pleas 

UNTRUSTWORTHINESS. Once a defendant has denied having 
taken a loan and the fact that he has is proved by witnesses, he 
will not be allowed to plead that he has repaid the loan (Bm 
17a; Yad, Toen 6:1; HM 79:5), provided the denial has been 
made in court (Yad, Toen 6:2; HM 79:9). The denial which 
proved untrue renders the pleader, insofar as the same sub- 
ject matter is concerned, a “potential denier,’ huhzak, whose 
pleas will no longer be accepted as trustworthy. The same rule 
applies where a debtor had admitted the debt and, when sued 
in court, denied it (HM 79, 10), provided the previous admis- 
sion could not be explained away as unintentional (Sanh. 29b; 
Yad, Toen 6:6). 
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INCONSISTENCY. No alternative or inconsistent pleas are al- 
lowed (BB 31a; HM 80:1). While pleading in court, however, 
the pleader may rectify his plea and explain it or even sub- 
stitute another plea for it, as long as his original plea has not 
been proved or disproved by evidence (Yad, Toen 7:7-8; Tur, 
HM 80:4). Statements made out of court are not regarded as 
“pleas” and may freely be contradicted by pleas in court (HM 
79:9, 80:1). 


PUBLIC POLICY. Pleas which may otherwise be perfectly le- 
gitimate may sometimes be rejected because their acceptance 
might lead to undesirable results from a moral, humanitarian, 
or economic point of view. Examples of purposes for which 
pleas might be rejected are: that a wrongdoer should not reap 
a reward (Ket. 11a, 39b; et al.); that the lenders’ doors not be 
closed in the face of borrowers (Ket. 88a; Git. 49b-50a; BK 
7b-8a; et al.); for the protection of open markets (BK 1154); 
that it be not too easy for a husband to divorce his wife (Ket. 
39b); and that equity and generosity may prevail over strict 
law (BM 51b-52a; 83a; 108a; Ket. 97a; et al.). 


Suggestion of Pleas 

Where the defendant (or, in exceptional cases such as widows 
and orphans, the plaintiff) appears unable or unfit to formu- 
late the plea which is open to him in the circumstances, the 
court will “open the mouth of the dumb for him” (Prov. 31:8) 
and enter the plea for the defendant of its own accord (Ket. 
36a; Git. 37b; BB 41a; Piskei ha-Rosh; Bx 1:3). The court will 
not, however, of its own accord enter for the defendant a plea 
to the effect that any admission made by him out of court was 
false or unintended (Yad, Toen 6:8; HM 81:21; but see Rema, 
HM 81:14). 
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[Haim Hermann Cohn] 


PLEDGE. 


The Concept 
In Jewish law, in addition to the personal right of action 
against the debtor, the creditor also has a right of *lien on 
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According to the detailed accounts in the books of Kings and 
Chronicles, the laver must have been both architecturally im- 
pressive and aesthetically memorable, especially in its deco- 
rative details. 

It is not easy to discern the development of what may be 
termed native Hebrew art in the period of the Monarchy. In- 
deed, there is explicit information that the expert craftsmen 
employed in the construction of the Temple were Phoenicians 
from Tyre. The relatively few relics that have been preserved 
in Erez Israel from this period, such as the not uncommon 
Astarte figurines, are mainly Canaanite in character. On the 
other hand, the plaques from the “House of Ivory” built in Sa- 
maria by King Ahab (876-853 B.c.£.), which show great taste 
and sensitivity, are under the influence of Phoenician art and 
were possibly executed by craftsmen introduced by Queen 
*Jezebel from her native Sidon. Similarly, the admirably ex- 
ecuted Israelite *seals of the period are Egyptian or Assyrian 
both in character and in execution. 


SECOND TEMPLE PERIOD. The situation continued into the 
period of the Second Temple. The handful of returned exiles 
lacked the conditions of political security and economic well- 
being that might have fostered the development of a native 
art. Any attempts in this direction must inevitably have been 
shaped at the beginning by Persian, and later by Greek, influ- 
ences. With the Hellenization of the Middle East after the in- 
vasion of *Alexander the Great (333 B.c.E.), Greek art began 
to make its appearance throughout the region. Greek cities 
were constructed within the area of the historic Erez Israel, 
with temples, baths, and statuary which inevitably became 
familiar to the Jewish population. *Antiochus Iv’s attempt to 
Hellenize Judea from 168 B.c.£. onward involved the forcible 
imposition of Greek standards and customs. These included 
the setting up throughout the land, and even in the Temple 
itself, not only of decorative statues, but also images for ado- 
ration. The religious reaction against this, under the Hasmo- 
neans, inevitably fortified the Jewish opposition to any form 
of representational art. The latter Hasmonean rulers were nev- 
ertheless strongly affected by Hellenistic culture. Their build- 
ings were constructed in accordance with Greek standards, 
with fine detail. The earliest Jewish *coins, produced in this 
period, are sometimes beautifully designed, with Greek sym- 
bols such as the star, cornucopia, and anchor, executed with 
great delicacy. It is significant, however, that the effigy of the 
ruler never figured in these coins, as might normally have 
been expected. 

With the Roman occupation, and in particular under 
the House of *Herod, new attitudes began to emerge. Herod 
had no images in his remote, desert palace at *Masada; but 
he had no objection to the introduction of statues and im- 
ages into the non-Jewish parts of his dominions, even where 
there may have been a considerable Jewish population. It is 
known, too, that even the more resolutely Jewish members of 
his household did not object to having their portraits painted. 
On the other hand, Jewish nationalist extremists seem to have 
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found in the biblical prohibition of images, literally and rig- 
idly interpreted, a useful pretext for or stimulus to their anti- 
Roman feelings. When Roman coins bearing the emperor’s 
effigy circulated in Judea, many persons - patriots perhaps 
more than pietists — objected strongly and some even refused 
to handle them. It was natural that there should be frenzied 
objections when in 37 c.£. the emperor Caligula’s statue was 
placed in the Temple for adoration, even though there was 
later to be no opposition to the patriotic placing of statues of 
the ruler in Babylonian synagogues. There was also a loud out- 
cry against the bearing of standards with the imperial effigy 
by the Roman legionaries when they marched through Jeru- 
salem. Similarly, Herod’s placing of an eagle over the Temple 
gate as a symbol of Rome was the occasion for an incipient 
revolt - ostensibly on religious grounds, but obviously with 
patriotic motivation as well. But a talmudic source of a later 
period reveals a more tolerant attitude when it states (TJ, Av. 
Zar. 3:1, 42¢) that all likenesses were to be found in Jerusalem 
(before the destruction of the Temple in 70 c.£.) except those 
of human beings. Although Herod’s descendants would not 
use portraits in the coinage which they struck for Judea, 
they did not refrain from doing so for their possessions over 
the border. One of the Herodian palaces in Tiberias had fig- 
ures of animals on the walls. No one appears to have ob- 
jected to this until after the outbreak of the war against Rome 
in 66 c.E. when Josephus, as military governor of Galilee, led a 
campaign of competitive iconoclasm in order to demonstrate 
his zeal. There is some evidence that at this period patriotic 
religious fervor led to a decree forbidding all images. This 
temporarily stifled any artistic expression of the accepted 
type, precisely in an age of national resurgence when it might 
have been expected to flower. Architecture appears to have 
flourished in the Second Temple period around Jerusalem. 
Many ambitiously conceived funerary monuments are to 
be found, particularly in the *Kidron Valley, and a number 
of delicately decorated sarcophagi and *ossuaries have been 
unearthed. The Temple of Herod seems to have deserved its 
reputation as one of the architectural marvels of the Roman 
Empire. 


AFTER THE FALL OF JERUSALEM. With the fall of Bethar 
in 135 C.E. and the acceptance of Roman rule by the Pharisee 
elements, conditions changed. Theoretically, the religious in- 
hibitions remained in force, but there was an increasing ten- 
dency to interpret the biblical prohibition as applying only to 
imagery intended for adoration. Hence, in practice, greater 
tolerance came to be shown. Rabbis of the highest piety did 
not object to frequenting baths where there was a statue of a 
heathen deity, maintaining that it was placed there for deco- 
ration only. In addition to their architectural significance, the 
synagogue ruins dating from this period (second-fifth centu- 
ries) embody decorative carvings and symbols - including ani- 
mal forms - which combine a high standard of craftsmanship 
with a well-developed aesthetic sense. In due course rabbinical 
pronouncements reflected the changed attitude: to this period 
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the latter’s property. This lien automatically comes into being 
when the debt is created and is termed aharayut or shi’bud 
nekhasim. Sometimes the operation of the lien may be lim- 
ited by the parties to a specified asset or part of the debtor's 
property, in one of two possible ways: either this distinct as- 
set remains in the debtor's possession, in which case the lien 
is termed apoteke, or possession of the asset is surrendered 
to the creditor, which is termed mashkon (“pledge”). In both 
cases limitation of the lien to a distinct asset may be effected 
either so that it operates over and above the general lien on all 
the debtor’s property, or so as to free all but the distinct asset 
from its operation; in the case of pledge, these two forms are 
referred to respectively as mashkon stam (“unconditional”) 
and mashkon meforash (“express pledge”; Tur, HM 117:1). 

Jewish law distinguishes between three types of pledge: a 
pledge taken when the debt is due for repayment, not in pay- 
ment of it but as a security for its repayment; a pledge taken 
when the debt is established with the consent of both debtor 
and creditor, as security for repayment of the debt on the due 
date; and a pledge given by the debtor to the creditor for the 
latter’s use and enjoyment of its fruits. 


Taking a Pledge After Establishment of the Debt 

There are various biblical enjoinders concerning taking a 
pledge from the debtor: “If thou lend money to any of My 
people, even to the poor with thee, thou shalt not be to him 
as a creditor; neither shall ye lay upon him interest. If thou at 
all take thy neighbor’s garment to pledge, thou shalt restore it 
unto him by that the sun goeth down; for that is his only cov- 
ering, it is his garment for his skin; wherein shall he sleep?” 
(Ex. 22:24-26); similarly, “When thou dost lend thy neighbor 
any manner of loan, thou shalt not go into his house to fetch 
his pledge. Thou shalt stand without, and the man to whom 
thou dost lend shall bring forth the pledge without unto 
thee. And if he be a poor man, thou shalt not sleep with his 
pledge; thou shalt surely restore to him the pledge when the 
sun goeth down, that he may sleep in his garment, and bless 
thee; and it shall be righteousness unto thee before the Lord 
thy God” (Deut. 24:10-13); and, “No man shall take the mill 
or the upper millstone to pledge, for he taketh a man's life to 
pledge” (Deut. 24:6). In their plain meaning, these passages 
refer to a debtor from whom a pledge is taken as such. These 
passages (which also lay down general principles concerning 
the creditor-debtor relationship; see *Execution, Civil) are the 
source of a threefold direction in matters of pledge and relate 
to articles which may never be taken in pledge; which may be 
taken in pledge but must be returned to a poor debtor when 
he needs them; and the prohibition against taking a pledge 
from a widow. 

From the biblical prohibition on taking “the mill or up- 
per millstone to pledge,’ the scholars deduced that it is forbid- 
den to take in pledge “aught wherewith is prepared necessary 
food” (BM 9:13). They generally agree that the prohibition ap- 
plies to utensils which are used in the actual preparation of 
“necessary food,’ such as a grain mill, certain cooking pots, 
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an oven, and a sieve (Tur, HM 97:17), as well as water, wine, or 
oil jugs, “since this involves taking from a man a utensil which 
was fashioned for the actual preparation of necessary food for 
himself and his family, and this the Torah has forbidden, to 
save him hurt” (HM 97:11). In the case of things which do not 
meet this exact requirement but are used by a man to earn his 
livelihood, such as oxen for plowing and the like, some schol- 
ars hold that these may be taken in pledge, except for the es- 
sentials of his sustenance which must be left with the debtor, 
in terms of the rule of making an “arrangement” or assess- 
ment for the debtor (Rema, HM 98:8); other scholars hold that 
these things too fall into the category of “necessary food” and, 
therefore, may not be taken in pledge (Tur, HM 97:17; BM 113b; 
this opinion also conforms with the ordinary meaning of the 
statements in Tosef., BM 10:11 and those surrounding the dis- 
cussion about a yoke of oxen and a pair of barber’s shears, in 
BM 116a). With regard to articles which may be taken in pledge 
but must be returned to a needy debtor, Maimonides states 
“when a person takes a pledge from his neighbor [when the 
debt is due for payment] - whether through a court, or forc- 
ibly of his own accord, or with the debtor’s consent — then if 
the debtor is poor it is a mitzvah to return the pledge to him 
if and when he be in need thereof; he must return to him the 
pillow at night to sleep thereon, and the plow by day to work 
therewith” (Yad, Malveh 3:15). Anyone who does not return a 
poor man’s pledge when he needs it transgresses two prohibi- 
tions of the Torah and one positive precept. 

It is in the interest of the creditor to take a pledge — not- 
withstanding his obligation to return it to the debtor when 
the latter is in need of it - in order that the debt shall not be 
wiped out in the Jubilee Year, just as a debt established against 
a pledge is not wiped out in order to recover payment of it on 
the death of the debtor, so that it should not be like movable 
property in the hands of orphans, which is not charged in 
the creditor’s favor (Tosef., BM 10:9; BM 115a; Yad and Sh. Ar., 
loc. cit.). “Why then does he continue each day to take the 
pledge after he has returned it to the debtor whenever neces- 
sary? So that the debtor shall hurry to repay the debt because 
he is ashamed of having his pledge returned by the creditor 
day after day” (Tos. to BM 115a). In a dispute with R. Simeon 
b. Gamaliel, the scholars held that the creditor must return 
the debtor's pledge in this way as long as the debtor is alive; 
Gamaliel’s opinion was that the creditor need only return the 
pledge during a period not exceeding 30 days; thereafter it 
must be sold through the court. All the scholars agree that if 
the creditor takes in pledge articles which are not essential to 
the debtor and therefore need not be returned to him from 
time to time, the creditor will be entitled to have the pledge 
sold through court, in similar manner to a pledge taken at the 
time of the establishment of the debt. 

In the case of a widow, R. Judah held that the prohibi- 
tion applies to all widows, rich or poor, giving to the word 
“widow” its ordinary meaning, since “he did not seek the 
reason for the scriptural law.’ R. Simeon, because “he sought 


the reason for the scriptural law,’ was of the opinion that the 
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prohibition only applied to a poor widow, since the creditor 
would have to return her pledge if she needed it, and by en- 
tering and leaving her house from time to time would bring 
her into disrepute. The halakhah was decided according to 
R. Judah’s opinion. Maimonides’ opinion that the prohibi- 
tion extends also to a pledge taken from a widow at the time 
the debt is established (Yad Malveh 3:1) is disputed in most of 
the codes on the grounds that the Torah deals solely with the 
question of a pledge taken when the debt is due for payment 
and that this is also to be deduced from the statements in the 
Talmud, even when the debtor is a widow (Hassagot Rabad 
and Maggid Mishneh, ad loc.). 

The laws concerning a pledge of the debtor’s property 
which the creditor takes after the debt is due as security for 
but not in payment of a debt are set out in detail in Scripture; 
although these laws were also dealt with in the Talmud and in 
the codes, by then they had become of less practical impor- 
tance in daily life. The result was that the relevant laws came 
to be interpreted as applying also to the matter of actually 
satisfying a debt out of the debtor's property. (Maimonides, 
for instance, incorporates a number of matters pertaining to 
the siddur le-vaal-hov in his treatment of the above laws (Yad, 
Malveh 3:6) and this is done by other commentators also.) 
This process is particularly noticeable in the treatment of the 
prohibition against entering the debtor’s home; the prohibi- 
tion was interpreted in talmudic discussions and until the 12" 
century as applying also to the case of the creditor seeking to 
recover his debt, and only R. Tam interpreted the prohibition 
as applying solely to the case of entry for the purpose of tak- 
ing a pledge. 

In talmudic times, when the creditor came to take any of 
the debtor's assets after the debt was due, he generally did not 
do so in order to take a pledge, but rather as a means of re- 
covering his debt. For this purpose too the scholars specified 
a number of articles which a debtor needed for the sustenance 
of himself and his family which might not be taken from him. 
From talmudic times onward it became most common for the 
pledge to be delivered by the debtor to the creditor at the time 
the debt was established. 


Pledge Taken When the Debt is Established 

The distinction drawn in Hebrew legal parlance in the State 
of Israel between the terms mashkon and mashkanta, per- 
taining to movables and to immovable property respectively, 
does not appear in the sources, where the term mashkanta is 
simply the Aramaic form of mashkon (although the distinc- 
tion is already hinted at in earlier periods - see, e.g., Elon, 
Mafte’ah, note on p. 152). 


Modes of Establishing a Pledge 

The ancient form of pledge was apparently executed in the 
following manner: the debtor would sell one of his assets - 
land or movable property — to the creditor on the condition: 
“whenever I so desire I shall return the money and take it 
back” On receipt of the property the creditor would hand 
over the money; if, in the course of time, the money was re- 
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turned by the debtor, the transaction constituted a loan and 
the property a pledge, otherwise the property would be for- 
feited to the creditor, presumably upon determination and 
expiry of a maximum period allowed the debtor for redemp- 
tion of the property. This form of pledge also existed in other 
legal systems (Tosef., BM 4:4; Gulak, Toledot ha-Mishpat be- 
Yisrael bi-Tekufot ha-Talmud, 1 (Ha-Hiyyuv ve-Shi’budav), 
62-65). A variation of this form of pledge was one in which 
the sale only came into effect upon the debtor's failure to 
make repayment on the date due (BM 63a). In the first case 
the creditor was entitled to sell the property after it had been 
delivered to him, although the debtor retained the right to 
redeem the property from a third party — i.e., within the pe- 
riod determined for this purpose; since the property had al- 
ready been sold to the creditor, his usufruct thereof was not 
in conflict with the prohibition against *interest (see below). 
In the second case, however, it was forbidden for the creditor 
to sell the property before the agreed date of repayment and, 
therefore, according to some scholars, the fruits of the prop- 
erty were forbidden to the creditor, as amounting to interest, 
since the property had not yet been effectively sold to the lat- 
ter. Common to both the above forms of sale was forfeiture 
of the property to the creditor upon the debtor's failure to re- 
turn the money within the determined period (Gulak, 65-66). 
Forfeiture of this kind, although likely to have resulted in the 
creditor gaining property whose value exceeded the amount 
of the debt, was not regarded by the scholars as prejudicial to 
the debtor since the latter retained the option of selling the 
pledged property to a third party before the due date for re- 
payment of the debt and then paying the creditor the exact 
amount only (Tos. to BM 65b). 

In the later form of the pledge that was customary in 
talmudic times, the creditor was only entitled to recover out 
of the pledge - when the debt matured - the exact amount 
owing to him, and the remainder belonged to the debtor; con- 
versely, if the value of the pledge was less than the amount 
of the debt, the creditor was entitled to recover the shortfall 
from the debtor. (Nevertheless, from a number of halakhot 
it is discernible that later, as early as amoraic times, forfei- 
ture of the whole of the pledge continued to be practiced; see 
Gulak, 69-71.) It was customary for the parties to stipulate 
that the whole of the pledge be forfeited to the creditor upon 
the debtor's failure to repay the debt within a prescribed pe- 
riod, even if the value of the pledge exceeded the amount of 
the debt. Some scholars upheld the validity of such express 
conditions, but R. Judah held a contrary opinion: “In what 
manner shall this party become entitled to that which is not 
his!” (Tosef., BM 1:17). For part of the amoraic period some 
scholars maintained that the above condition was valid, but 
later the halakhah was decided to the effect that this condition 
was invalid because of the defect of *asmakhta (BM 66a-b). 
A similar decision was made in the codes; namely, that this 
condition was invalid unless imposed in a special manner 
so as to obviate the defect of asmakhta (Yad, Malveh 6:4; Sh. 
Ar., HM 73:17). 
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Ownership and Responsibility for the Pledge 

Property pledged by the debtor remains in his ownership, but 
cannot be alienated by him to another since it is not in his 
possession (Rashi, Pes. 30b). The debtor may, however, alien- 
ate the pledge to another in such manner that the kinyan, i.e., 
transfer of ownership, shall take effect after he has redeemed 
the pledge from the creditor, and then retroactively to the time 
of alienation; in addition, the debtor may immediately alienate 
that portion of the pledge which is in excess of the amount of 
the debt (Ket. 59a—-b; Tos. to Bm 73b, s.v. hashata; s.v. hakhi 
ka-amar; Rema, YD 258:7). 

The creditor acquires a limited proprietary interest in the 
pledge (Pes. 31b; et al.), hence a marriage contracted by him 
through the means of a pledge he holds is valid (according to 
Maimonides, the creditor has mikzat kinyan, “a measure of 
kinyan, in the pledge: Yad, Ishut 5:23). The creditor may as- 
sign to another the charge which he has on pledged property. 
According to the posekim, the creditor only has mikzat kin- 
yan in a pledge that is taken after the debt is established, and 
no kinyan whatever in a pledge taken at the time of establish- 
ment of the debt, so that a marriage contracted by the debtor 
through the means of pledged property of the latter kind will 
be invalid (Tos. to BM 82b, s.v. emor; Rema; Siftei Kohen, HM 
72, n. 9; R. Isaac’s above statement is also based on a passage 
dealing with a pledge taken after establishment of the debt). 

Opinions were divided on the question of the creditor’s 
responsibility for the pledge in his possession, some holding 
him liable as a bailee for reward and others regarding him as 
an unpaid bailee (BM 6:7). The majority of the posekim decided 
according to the first view: “hence if the pledge was lost or 
stolen, he will be liable for its value; if the value of the pledge 
equaled the amount of the debt, the one party will have no 
claim against the other; if the debt exceeded the value of the 
pledge, the debtor must pay the difference; but if the value of 
the pledge exceeded the debt, the creditor must refund the dif- 
ference to the debtor; if the loss of the pledge was due to *ones, 
the creditor must swear that this was the case, whereupon the 
pledger must repay the debt to the last penny” (Yad, Sekhirut 
10:1; Hassagot Rabad, ad loc.; Rema, HM 72:2). 


Use of the Pledge 

The use of the pledge is forbidden to the creditor, since this 
is tantamount to taking interest on the loan. In the case of 
a poor debtor, if the nature of the pledge is such that it suf- 
fers only slight deterioration upon use and the return for its 
hire is great - for instance a plowshare or spade - the credi- 
tor will be entitled to hire the pledge to others and to apply 
the proceeds in reduction of the debt, since this is assumed to 
be convenient for the debtor. It is precisely to others and not 
to himself that the creditor may hire the pledge in this man- 
ner, lest he be suspected of using the pledge without reducing 
the debt accordingly. If originally, however, the parties stip- 
ulate with each other that the creditor might use the pledge 
and apply the hire in reduction of the debt, then he will be 
entitled to use the pledge himself, since anyone who knows 
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that he holds a pledge will also know what he stipulated with 
the debtor. When the pledge consists of books, the use of the 
pledge is permitted by some scholars because it is a mitzvah 
to lend books for study, but other scholars include books in 
the general prohibition against the use of the pledged prop- 
erty (Rema, HM 72:1; and YD 172:1). 


Recovering Payment out of the Pledge 

When the debt matures the creditor must notify the debtor, 
before two witnesses, that the debt must be repaid and the 
pledge redeemed or else he will seek leave from the court to 
sell the pledge in satisfaction of the amount owing to him. The 
debtor, according to some of the posekim, has 30 days in which 
to make payment, failing which the value of the pledge is as- 
sessed by three knowledgeable assessors and “he [the creditor] 
shall sell it at the assessment price allowed by the above three 
and he is given the advice to sell it before witnesses, lest the 
debtor say that it was sold for more than the assessment price” 
(Yad, Malveh 13:3; Sh. Ar., HM 73:12-15). The creditor himself 
may not purchase the pledge, but some scholars aver that he 
may do so if the pledge is sold through a court of experts. 


Pledge (Mortgage) with a Right of Usufruct in the 
Creditor’s Favor 

USUFRUCT AND THE PROHIBITION AGAINST INTEREST. In 
the case of a long-term debt in a large amount, land was gen- 
erally given in pledge, to remain in possession of the creditor 
until the debt matured; this practice is illustrated in Nehemiah 
5:3-5. According to the Jewish laws of interest, any benefit 
derived by the lender over and above repayment of the origi- 
nal amount of the loan is regarded as interest and prohibited 
(BM 5:9). Strict observance of the minutiae of the prohibition 
posed no particular economic hardship in the case of small 
short-term loans, but when large credits were involved it was 
difficult to deny the creditor the right to derive any benefit 
from the mortgaged land in his possession. In other legal sys- 
tems it was customary for the creditor to enjoy the fruits of 
the mortgaged property by way of interest and the existence 
of this phenomenon in Greco-Roman laws was mentioned in 
the Talmud (TJ, BM 6:5). In order to ensure the availability of 
credit, the halakhic scholars sought to evolve special ways for 
the creation of a mortgage in a manner enabling the creditor 
to derive some usufructuary benefit from it without trans- 
gressing the prohibition against interest. 

As already noted, the use and enjoyment of the pledge 
was permitted the creditor in case of a sale for return and - in 
the opinion of R. Judah - even in the case where the sale only 
came into effect upon the debtor’s failure to make payment 
on the due date. This was because the property was regarded 
as sold to the creditor whereas the question of interest could 
only arise in the case of loan. The Babylonian amoraim re- 
garded even the above cases as involving prohibited interest, 
since upon repayment of the debt the land would return to 
the debtor and the sale become voided retroactively (see BM 
67a and Rif, Halakhot; Sh. Ar., HM 182:12; and Ha-Gra). A way 
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of permitting the creditor a usufruct of the pledged property 
was found by the latter scholars on the principle of a reduc- 
tion of the debt, at times until full liquidation thereof, by vir- 
tue of and in return for the usufruct. Even if such reduction 
bore no proportion to the actual value of the usufruct enjoyed 
by the creditor, yet this method - unlike the case of a sale of 
the body of the land - involved some real and not fictitious 
consideration for the usufruct. An important consideration 
for the Babylonian amoraim in treating the permissibility of 
such usufruct was the distinction between a mortgage “in a 
place where it is customary to make the creditor give up pos- 
session” and a mortgage “in a place where it is not the cus- 
tom...” In the former case the debtor could repay the debt at 
any time and recover possession of his land from the creditor 
and therewith regain the usufruct of his land; in the latter case 
the creditor could not be made to give up possession within 
a fixed period and thus the mortgage was akin to a sale for a 
specified period, whereby the suspicion of prohibited interest 
was reduced. In certain places it was laid down that, unless 
expressly stipulated between the parties, the debtor might not 
recover possession of the land from the creditor during the 
first year at least (BM 67a-b). 

Three forms of usufruct of the mortgaged land were cus- 
tomarily recognized by the Babylonian amoraim. 


Mortgage with a Fixed Deduction 

With a mortgage of this kind the practice was to make a de- 
duction from the amount of the debt against the creditor’s 
enjoyment of the usufruct, as if the fruits were sold for the 
amount deducted. The rate of the deduction was fixed and 
amounted to far less than the value of the usufruct enjoyed, 
hence a talmid hakham was forbidden from enjoying the 
usufruct of the mortgaged property, even with the deduc- 
tion (BM 67b). 


Mortgage with a Stipulated Time Limit 

The practice in this case was for the creditor to enjoy the usu- 
fruct of the mortgaged land against a deduction for the first 
five years - i.e., with a minimal reduction of the debt (and 
none at all according to another opinion) - and thereafter 
enjoyment of the usufruct would be assessed at its full value 
for purposes of repayment of the debt. Some of the scholars 
held this form of mortgage to be permissible also to a talmid 
hakham (BM 67b). During the first five years the creditor ap- 
parently could not be made to surrender possession of the 
land, the mortgage being akin to a sale and the suspicion of 
prohibited interest therefore reduced. 


Mortgage “as Arranged in Sura” 

In this form of mortgage the parties would insert into the bond 
the condition: “on the expiry of so-and-so-many years, this 
estate reverts [to the debtor] without any payment.’ Here the 
creditor would enjoy the usufruct for a period stipulated in 
advance, at the end of which the land reverted to the debtor 
and the debt was considered as fully repaid. In this case too 
the value of the usufruct may have exceeded the amount of 
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the debt, but this method was preferable to the “time limit” 
mortgage as regards the interest prohibition. In the “Sura” 
mortgage the creditor, as against his profits, also had to face 
a possible loss, since the land would revert to the debtor at 
the end of the stipulated period even though the creditor 
may not have enjoyed any profits during one or more years; 
on the other hand, in the “time limit” mortgage, repayment 
of the debt, after the first five years, would take place accord- 
ing to the measure of the profits enjoyed, and during the first 
five years the profits could be enjoyed without any risk of loss. 
With the “Sura” mortgage the suspicion of prohibited interest 
was entirely eliminated, since it in no way resembled a loan 
transaction, but rather one of “purchasing the fruits of these 
particular years against this particular payment” (Rashi, BM 
67b). Hence all the scholars agreed that a “Sura” mortgage was 
permissible even to a talmid hakham (BM, loc. cit.). 

In permitting a usufruct of the mortgaged property, both 
with reference to the ancient forms of mortgage and those 
sanctioned by the Babylonian amoraim, the scholars relied 
on the law of the redemption of dwellings in walled cities and 
fields of possession (Lev. 25:16, 27, 29; Tosef., BM 4:2; TJ, BM 
5:3, 108; BM 67b). 


Disputing Opinions in the Codes 

The problem of the creditor's enjoyment of a usufruct of the 
mortgaged property continued to engage halakhic scholars in 
post-talmudic times and became a subject of much controver- 
sial discussion in the codes (Ha-Gra, yD 172, n.1, enumerates 
six different methods entertained by the posekim). The main 
points of dispute may be briefly summarized as follows: 

It was generally agreed that a “Sura” mortgage was per- 
missible. As regards a mortgage “with deduction,’ Alfasi’s 
opinion (to BM 67b) was that although enjoyment of the fruits 
is initially prohibited to the creditor, nevertheless the post facto 
value of this cannot be reclaimed from him, since no fixed or 
direct interest is involved, but only avak ribbit or indirect in- 
terest. The distinction between the two forms of interest, even 
as regards mortgage, was already discussed in the Talmud 
(BM 67b). In this case Maimonides permitted enjoyment of 
the usufruct from the start, but only with reference to a field, 
“since in the case of a field, the profits are not yet in existence 
at the time of the loan, and it is possible that the creditor may 
either derive fruits and profits therefrom or suffer loss in the 
sowing and cultivation of the field.” In the case of a courtyard 
or a dwelling, Maimonides held the profits to be available at 
the time of loan and enjoyment of them, although prohibited 
initially, became permissible, ex post facto — because this en- 
tailed no more than avak ribbit (“dust of interest”; see *Usury) 
by virtue of the reduction (Yad, Malveh 6:7). Rabad held that 
a mortgage “with deduction” is only permissible from the 
start where the local custom is not to make the creditor give 
up possession of the mortgaged property (against repayment 
of the debt) and that for this purpose no distinction should 
be made between a dwelling and a field (Hassagot Rabad to 
Malveh 6:7). Rashba, on the other hand, held all mortgages 
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“with deduction” to be permissible from the start, whether re- 
lating to a field or dwelling and regardless of local custom on 
the question of the debtor regaining possession of the mort- 
gaged property. 

A great deal of difference of opinion is also expressed 
in the codes concerning a mortgage with no deduction at all 
in return for the usufruct. Alfasi (to Bm 67b) regarded this 
as amounting to fixed interest which could be reclaimed by 
action. Maimonides (Yad, Malveh 6:7) regarded this form of 
mortgage as entailing direct interest when relating to a court- 
yard or dwelling, and “dust of interest” when relating to a field 
or vineyard, and Rabad’s view (ibid.) was that such a mortgage 
entailed direct interest or “dust of interest” depending respec- 
tively on whether it was local custom to make the creditor give 
up possession of the mortgaged property (against repayment 
of the debt) or not. Rashi (on BM 62a, 67a) was of the opinion 
that in the case of a field a mortgage, even without deduction, 
was permissible from the start wherever it was the custom 
not to make the creditor give up possession of the property, 
since by virtue of the latter fact, “all agree that all these years 
he holds the field as if purchased by him” (see also Tur, yp 
172). However, in the case of a dwelling, such a mortgage (i.e., 
a usufruct without further deduction of the debt) entailed di- 
rect interest (see Lehem Mishneh to Malveh 6:7). Although ex- 
tremely liberal as regards the permissibility of a mortgage with 
deduction, Ibn Adret nevertheless held that where it was cus- 
tomary to make the creditor give up possession of the prop- 
erty, a mortgage without deduction entailed direct interest, 
and where it was customary not to make the creditor give up 
possession, it was “dust of interest” (Nimmukei Yosef, BM 67b; 
Lehem Mishneh, loc. cit.). 

The diversity of opinions made it difficult to decide the 
law in practice: “how shall we enter into the scholarly discus- 
sions... we have no power to decide the issue, but the court 
must act in accordance with its own understanding” (Resp. 
Abraham b. Isaac of Narbonne, no. 173). In one of his responsa 
Nahmanides similarly expressed regret at the diversity of 
opinion, which left the halakhah on the subject uncertain and 
lacking in binding force. Therefore it had to be left for every 
community to act in this matter according to local custom. 
The opinions of the posekim were summarized by Isserles in 
a similar fashion: “Local custom is to be followed in this mat- 
ter and in these countries the custom is to permit [enjoyment 
of usufruct] in the case of a mortgage with deduction, even 
when the debtor may reclaim possession [of the property 
from the creditor] and in this regard no distinction is drawn 
between a field and a dwelling or the different kinds of mov- 
ables, since in all cases a mortgage with deduction is permis- 
sible” (Rema, YD 172:1). 


In the State of Israel 

The laws of pledge are ordered in two laws of the Knesset: 
the Pledge Law, 1967, and the Land Law, 1969. Sections 85-91 
of the second law deal with a pledge of land, termed mash- 
kanta, i.e., mortgage (sec. 4), to which all the provisions of the 
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Pledge Law are applicable save as otherwise provided in the 
Land Law itself (sec. 91). The provisions of the Pledge Law are 
partially in accord with the attitude of Jewish law on the sub- 
ject. The bill originally submitted to the Knesset (in 1964) in- 
cluded a provision entitling the creditor to enjoy the income 
of the pledge, with the debtor’s consent and in return for an 
appropriate consideration to the latter, his waiver thereof to 
be of no validity (sec. 23). In the final version passed by the 
Knesset, the law provides that the creditor shall pay the debtor 
appropriate remuneration “unless otherwise agreed” This in 
effect means that upon the debtor’s waiver of consideration 
the creditor becomes entitled to use and enjoy the income of 
the pledged property without making any reduction of the 
debt, which is contrary to Jewish law, where this amounts to 
prohibited interest. 
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Rechtswissenschaft, 21 (1908), 197-241; N.A. Nobel, in: Judaica... H. 
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°PLEHVE, VYACHESLAV KONSTANTINOVICH VON 
(1846-1904), Russian statesman, a leader of Russian reaction- 
ary circles during the reigns of Alexander 111 and Nicholas 11. 
In 1881 he was appointed director of the police department 
of the Ministry of the Interior and from 1884 to 1894 he was 
deputy minister. He adopted a systematic anti-Jewish pol- 
icy in interpreting the restrictive laws against Jews. In 1902 
Plehve was appointed minister of the interior, in which ca- 
pacity he took strong measures to subdue the revolutionary 
movement. When riots broke out in *Kishinev on Passover 
1903, liberal and Jewish circles declared that Plehve was re- 
sponsible for them and the London Times published an order 
which he had sent to the provincial governor of Bessarabia 
not to open fire on the rioters, although the authenticity of 
this order was not definitely proved. In June 1903 Plehve called 
for strict measures to be taken against the Zionist move- 
ment which, according to information available to the secret 
police, had become a powerful political movement encour- 
aging youth to organize self-defense and take up a struggle 
against the anti-Jewish regime. These measures impelled 
Herzl to request a meeting with the rulers of Russia. In Au- 
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gust 1903 Herzl met with Plehve, Finance Minister *Witte, 
and other high officials, asking for the support of the Rus- 
sian government in establishing a Jewish state to absorb the 
persecuted Jews of Russia. The reply was that as long as the 
Zionists encouraged emigration of Jews from Russia the au- 
thorities would not disturb them; any political activity in 
Russia, however, would be crushed. On July 15, 1904, Plehve 
was assassinated by a member of the Socialist Revolutionar- 
ies, E.S. Sazonov. His successor, Svyatopolk-Mirski, adopted 
a more liberal policy. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dubnow, Hist Russ, index; T. Herzl, Com- 
plete Diaries, ed. by R. Patai (1960), index; E. Feldman, in: He-Avar, 


17 (1970). 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


PLESSNER, MARTIN (Meir; 1900-1973), Orientalist. Pless- 
ner, born in Breslau, was the great-grandson of Solomon Pless- 
ner (1797-1883), a prominent German Orthodox preacher 
and scholar. The classical heritage in *Islam and its influence 
on medieval Judaism was Martin Plessner’s main scholarly 
interest. An assistant to H. Ritter in Hamburg, he edited a 
comprehensive work on magic which was wrongly attributed 
to Maslama al-Majriti (Spain, d. 1004) but written about 50 
years later (1933; Ger. tr. 1962). Plessner worked as assistant to 
J. Ruska at the Berlin Forschungsinstitut fuer Geschichte der 
Naturwissenschaften (1927-29), and in 1933 became lecturer 
in Semitics at Frankfurt University, leaving Germany for Pal- 
estine in 1933 to teach at the Reali secondary school in Haifa. 
There he wrote an Arabic grammar, the first in modern He- 
brew. From 1945 he taught at the Maaleh school in Jerusalem, 
also working (from 1949) at the Jewish National and Univer- 
sity Library, and later as librarian of the School of Oriental 
Studies of the Hebrew University, where he became an exter- 
nal teacher in 1952 and professor in 1955. 

Among Plessner’s other published work was his Hebrew 
edition (with J.J. Rivlin) of I. *Goldziher’s lectures on Islam 
(Harzaot al ha-Islam, 1951). One of his main achievements 
was the discovery that the alchemical “parliament,” Turba Phi- 
losophorum, is based on the doxographical tradition about the 
pre-Socratic philosophers, thus establishing a new chronology 
and evaluation of early Arabic alchemy. 


PLETTEN (Yid. jyoy>p; “meal tickets”), an arrangement be- 
gun at the end of the 15 century which ensured meals for the 
itinerant needy. In many communities in Germany, Poland, 
and other countries, the itinerant poor person - usually either 
a yeshivah student or a beggar — received a slip of paper bear- 
ing the name of the house owner who would provide food, 
drink, and lodging for him for at least three days. It was oblig- 
atory to provide for someone who had one of these pletten 
and householders who refused were fined; in many commu- 
nal registers the rates of such fines were recorded. Eventually 
those who refused were publicly denounced in the synagogue, 
and in some synagogues the names of such offenders were re- 
corded on a special board. 
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PLINY THE ELDER 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baron, Community, 3 (1942), index; I. Levi- 
tats, Jewish Community in Russia (1943), 250-1. 


[Natan Efrati] 


PLEVEN (Plevna), city in N. Bulgaria. During Byzantine rule, 
there was a Jewish community in Pleven. This community 
later included Hungarian Jewish refugees, who had been ex- 
pelled in 1376, Walachian refugees who fled during the revolt 
of Vlad v in 1461 against Sultan Mehmed 11, Jews of Bavaria 
who were expelled in 1470, Spanish refugees, and again Hun- 
garian refugees, who came after the conquest of Hungary by 
*Suleiman the Magnificent in 1526. During the 16" century, 
there were Ashkenazi, Hungarian, and Sephardi communities 
in Pleven which united into one general community. After the 
great fire of 1582, a single synagogue was built, but apart from 
the Sephardi ritual the different communities partly kept their 
customs. In 1593 Michael of Wallachia rebelled against Sul- 
tan Murad 111 and burned the town, taking many Jews pris- 
oner. The Jews of Pleven traded in hides and copper and also 
wove cloths. During the invasion of the city by the adventurer 
Ottoman Pazvanoglu in 1799, the Jews took up arms in self- 
defense. In 1877, they fled to Sofia before the Russian invasion, 
but after a time, the community was reorganized. In 1910 there 
were 623 Jews in Pleven and in 1928, 550. After the establish- 
ment of the State of Israel, most of the Jews of Pleven, like al- 
most all Bulgarian Jewry, immigrated there. In 2004 there was 
a community of around 90 Jews affiliated to the local branch 
of the nationwide Shalom organization. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rosanes, Togarmah, 7 (19307), 62, 115, 221, 
252-3. and passim; idem, in: Yevreyska Tribuna (1928), 120-33, 


172-80. 
[Simon Marcus / Emil Kalo (2™4 ed.)] 


°PLINY THE ELDER (23-79 c.£.), Roman historian, natu- 
ralist, and administrator. Pliny’s voluminous Naturalis Histo- 
ria, the only work of his extant, contains a number of refer- 
ences to Jews and Judaism. Some of these references relate to 
the physical characteristics of Judea and its natural resources, 
in particular the Dead Sea and the bitumen found there. Pliny 
notes the excellence of balsam (a monopoly of Judea), de- 
scribes the tree, and praises the date palms of Jericho. The sec- 
tions on Judea (Naturalis Historia, 5:66-73) in the geographi- 
cal volumes include a survey of the administrative division of 
Judea into toparchies, which differs slightly from that given 
by *Josephus. Pliny describes the *Essenes, discussing their 
settlement by the Dead Sea, their separation from women, 
and their renunciation of money. Jerusalem, he observes, is 
the most illustrious city in the East (“longe clarissima urbium 
Orientis non Iudaeae modo”). The sources which Pliny used 
in his description of Judea cannot be ascertained, but he evi- 
dently relied on material dating from the period of Herod, 
which he adjusted to the situation of his time. Thus, he men- 
tions the destruction of Jerusalem and the establishment of 
new Roman colonies in Palestine by *Vespasian. However, in 
addition, he must have used earlier sources. The theory that 
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PLISETSKAYA, MAYA 


Pliny was present at the siege of Jerusalem as an officer in the 
army of Titus is hardly tenable. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Reinach, Textes, 267-83; H.G. Pflaum, Les 
carriéres procuratoriennes équestres sous le Haut-Empire romain, 1 


(1960), 106 ff. 
[Menahem Stern] 


PLISETSKAYA, MAYA (1925-_ ), Russian ballerina born in 
Moscow to a Jewish family. Her father, an engineer, was de- 
clared an enemy of the people during Stalin’s era of political 
purges and was executed in 1937. Her mother, Rachel, belonged 
to the famous ballet family of *Messerer. Her mother, a film 
actress, was also arrested and sent to a work camp for several 
years. Maya, who at that time was a student in the choreo- 
graphic college, went to live with the Rachel’s family. In 1941 
her mother returned to Moscow and in the same year Maya 
Plisetskaya had her first stage appearance in “Impromptu” to 
the music of Tchaikovsky. In 1943, after graduation, she joined 
the Bolshoi theater. 

Her career can be divided into three phases. The first 
was dedicated to dancing. Her relative, Asaf *Messerer, put 
her into the corps de ballet, but Plisetskaya soon became a 
principal dancer in Cinderella, where she showed herself as a 
wonderful dancer and dramatic actress. This two-fold talent 
made her the unique dancer she is. Her style is very graphic 
and delicate, perfect in its movement and flawless in tech- 
nique. Plisetskaya was noted for her fast spins and soaring 
leaps, staying suspended in the air for a long time, and her 
wondrous, breathtaking, expressive and fluid hand move- 
ments. Odette-Odile in Swan Lake is certainly one of her most 
prominent roles; she performed it around the world for over 
30 years. The only major ballet role she did not perform is 
that of Gisele. She explained that something in her opposed 
this role. A role with which she fully identified is Carmen. 
The Cuban choreographer, Alberto Alonso, created a Carmen 
Suite for her in 1967, based essentially on Bizet’s opera. Here 
came into effect her full dramatic power and her striving for 
novel experimentation. 

In the 1960s, after a successful tour with the Bolshoi and 
thanks to the encouragement of Ingmar Bergman, Plisetskaya 
started her second career phase as a choreographer. Her first 
work in that capacity was a ballet based on Tolstoy's Anna Kar- 
enina to the music composed by her husband, the conductor 
Rodion Shedrin, and then came the Seagull (1980) and Lady 
with a Lapdog (1985) by Chekhov, also using the music by She- 
drin. She performed as a prima ballerina in all her creations. 
Her thirst for creativity and her endless energy and tempera- 
ment made Maya Plisetskaya a world famous ballet artist. Even 
in her sixties she was still assigned top female roles such as the 
Mad Woman of Chaillot, performed in 1992. 

In the third phase of her career, she appeared in films 
as a dramatic actress. Most of her choreographic works were 
filmed and televised. 

In addition to her long career with the Bolshoi Theater, 
Plisetskaya also danced with other companies, such as Roland 
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Petit’s company and Maurice Bejart’s ballet of the 20" century. 
In 1983-84 she was an artistic director of the ballet in the opera 
of Rome and in 1989-90 she headed the ballet dance group of 
Teatro Lirico National Madrid. 

Maya Plisetskaya held the title of National Artist and 
was the winner of two national prizes. She organized three 
dance competitions. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: IDE, Vol. 5:202b-2074. 


[Yossi Tavor (24 ed.)] 


PLOCK (Pol. Plock; Rus. Plotsk), city in Warszawa province, 
central Poland. As Jews settled there before 1237, when the city 
was the capital of Masovia, the Plock Jewish community is one 
of the oldest in Poland. In the first 200 years of their residence 
there, the Jews usually engaged in moneylending, sometimes 
accepting landed estates and other immovable property as 
security. Before the 16" century, however, they began to earn 
their living from trade and crafts. At the beginning of that 
century legal and municipal documents record the names of 
28 Plock Jews who traded in wool, leather, spices, horses, and 
grain. About the middle of the century the burghers made a 
stubborn attempt to limit Jewish trade, but in 1555 King Sigis- 
mund 11 Augustus granted the Jews economic rights equal to 
those of the other citizens, and in 1576 King Stephen Bathory 
forbade the city authorities to hinder the Jews in their busi- 
ness pursuits. However, at the beginning of the 17" century 
the burghers succeeded in limiting the activities of the Jewish 
traders and artisans for some time. From the middle of the 
17 century many Plock Jews engaged in weaving, glasswork, 
arms manufacture, and tailoring and some were accepted in 
the local Christian guilds, but the struggle of the Christian 
bakers, butchers, and harness makers against Jewish artisans 
continued. In the 16' century there were six Jewish physi- 
cians in Plock. 

The Jewish quarter was first mentioned in 1532; in 1616 
there were 25 houses in the town owned by Jews in which 
probably around 400 members of the Jewish community 
lived. The synagogue was opened in 1534, and a cemetery 
was consecrated in a suburb in 1570. In 1577 the parnasim of 
Plock - the physician Lewek and “Black Jacob” - appeared as 
prosecutors in the trial of the men who had hastily passed sen- 
tence in the *Sochaczew blood libel. In riots against the Jews 
in 1534, 1570, 1579, 1590, and 1656, the men of the Plock Jew- 
ish community took up arms in self-defense. After the dep- 
redations of the Great Northern War in 1705, the community 
suffered further economic loss through the hostile attitude of 
the nobility and the Church. In 1754 their situation deterio- 
rated even further when a *blood libel caused an uproar in 
the city. About the middle of the 18 century the Jewish tai- 
lors organized their own guild in order to protect their live- 
lihood (see E. Ringelblum, in: Miesiecznik zydowski, 2 no. 2 
(1932), 46-47). The spiritual leaders of Plock Jewry in the 17” 
century included R. Zevi Hirsch Munk (in the 1680s), R. Me- 
nahem Nahum b. Israel (d. 1691), and Zelig Isaac Margolioth, 
author of Kesef Nivhar (Amsterdam, 1712). Rabbis in the 18 
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century included Samuel b. Israel, Hayyim Ginzburg, and 
Judah Loeb *Margolioth (1747-1811) one of the supporters of 
moderate *Haskalah. 

In the first years of the 19'* century, under Prussian rule, 
the Jewish population of Plock grew from 731 in 1800 to 1,932 
in 1808 (49% of the total population). As a result of the great 
fire in 1810, the synagogue and a considerable part of the Jew- 
ish quarter were destroyed. A year later the government of the 
grand duchy of Warsaw confined the Jews to a separate quar- 
ter which contained only eight streets, a restriction which re- 
mained in force until 1862. 

In the middle of the 19» century the Jews of Plock earned 
their living from trade and transportation and Jewish entre- 
preneurs established textile factories in the city. In 1827 there 
were 3,412 Jews in Plock (35% of the population). In 1841-44, 
on the initiative of the industrialist Solomon Zalman * Posner, 
farming villages (Kuchary, Ickowiec) were founded near Plock 
in which 170 Jewish families had settled by 1850. In 1897 the 
Jewish population of the city numbered 1,480 (33% of the to- 
tal). At the beginning of the 20" century about 5% of the Jews 
of Plock were engaged in commerce, 31% in crafts and industry 
(clothing, food, metals, printing), and about 12% earned their 
living as hired laborers. From 1865 to 1871 the town contained 
a government school where Jewish children were taught in He- 
brew and Russian, and in 1888, on the initiative of the writer 
Abraham Jacob *Paperna, a Jewish school sponsored by the 
government was founded. In the talmud torah, founded in 
1868, secular studies were introduced at the end of the 1880s 
on the initiative of the noted educator Aharon *Kahnstam. In 
1872 the first Jewish hospital was built. 

At the beginning of the 20" century, branches of the 
*Bund, the Zionist Socialists, and *Poalei Zion began to oper- 
ate in Plock. A yeshivah was opened in 1912 under the direc- 
tion of Michael Rubinstein and Mendel Mendelson; in 1916 
a Jewish high school was founded. In 1921, 7,352 Jews (29% of 
the total population) lived in Plock. In the period between the 
two world wars there were three Jewish cooperative banks and 
Jewish trade unions for the garment industry, transport work- 
ers, clerks, and salesmen. In the 1930s a *Tarbut school was 
founded and in 1938 an *orT school. During this period the 
monthly Dos Plotsker Vort was published. The authors Jakir 
*Warszawski and Sholem *Asch, the painters Nathan Korzen, 
Fishl Zilberberg (1909-1942), and Jehiel Meir (Max) Eljowicz, 
and the miniaturist David Tyszinski lived in the city, as did the 
Zionist leaders Nahum Sokolow and Yizhak Gruenbaum. 


[Arthur Cygielman] 


Holocaust Period 

At the outbreak of World War 11, Plock had nearly 10,000 Jews, 
around one-third of the total population. When the Germans 
entered on Sept. 9, 1939, the majority of Jews had fled to nearby 
Gabin, but they gradually returned. Immediately, men were 
hunted down for forced labor. In December 1939 a *Juden- 
rat was established. It created an Arbeitsamt (“labor bureau”) 
to supply the Germans with manpower. It also maintained a 
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clinic, an old-age home, and a soup kitchen subsidized by the 
*American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee and by 10% of 
the wages Jews received from the Germans. In November 1939 
a ghetto was created. Jews could not leave the ghetto without 
permission, but Poles entered without difficulty and supplied 
food at high prices. Although private workshops and stores 
were liquidated, some of the cooperatives, such as those of 
cobblers and tailors, continued. 

The German police carried out night raids involving 
searches and plundering, accompanied by beating and some- 
times killing. Before the establishment of the ghetto the au- 
thorities requested that the Judenrat supply a list of the elderly 
invalids and chronically ill. Some days later all the inmates of 
the old-age home and all the others on this list were rounded 
up and deported. After one of the night raids some Jews 
lodged a complaint before the German authorities. In retali- 
ation, the Germans arrested and executed 180 Jews. The Plock 
community was liquidated in two deportations on Feb. 20 and 
28, 1941. During the first deportation, the main street was sur- 
rounded; all the Jews were driven outdoors. More than half 
were sent to the concentration camp in Dzialdowo. During 
the next deportation the remaining Jews were sent to the same 
camp, where they were tortured and sent on to Radom Dis- 
trict. During February and March 1941 six transports of Jews 
from Plock arrived in Radom District (5,000-7,000 Jews). 
They were dispersed in small localities - barefoot, in rags, and 
exhausted. Most of the deportees died in camps. 

About 100 survivors (most of whom returned from the 
U.S.S.R. and a few of whom were saved on the “Aryan” side 
of the city) reconstituted the community and reestablished 
public and mutual welfare institutions. In October 1949 the 
community erected a monument in memory of the victims of 
the Holocaust. Organizations of the former residents of Plock 


exist in many countries. 
[Danuta Dombrowska] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Nowowiejski, Plock (1931); Y. Trunk, Ge- 
shikhte fun Yidn in Plotsk (1939); S. Grinshpon, Yidn in Plotsk (1960); 
A. Eisenberg (ed.), Plock, Toledot Kehillah Attikat Yamim be-Polin 
(1967); S. Dubnow, in: Voskhod, no. 9 (1894), 119-24; R. Rybarski, 
Handel i polityka handlowa Polski w xvi stuleciu, 2 (1928), 141-3, 
151-9; Z. Rubashov (Shazar), in: yrvo Historishe Shriftn, 1 (1929), 
153-4; B. Wasiutynski, Ludnosé zydowska w Polsce w wiekach x1x i 
XX (1930), 7, 10, 18, 22, 41, 45-46, 70, 176, 180, 184, 209; S.B. Wein- 
ryb, Neueste Wirtschaftsgeschichte der Juden in Russland und Polen 
(1934), 42, 44-45; I. Schiper, Dzieje handlu zydowskiego na ziemiach 
polskich (1937), index; Halpern, Pinkas, index; Warsaw, Archiwum 
Glowne Akt Dawnych, Komisja rzgdowa spraw wewnetrznych i duch- 
ownych, no. 4584 (= CAHJP, HM 3598); Lodz, wap, Rzad gubernski, 
wydzial administratywny, no. 8206 (= CAHJP, HM 6351); BZIH, no. 
52 (1964), 71-77. 


PLOESTI (Rom. Ploesti), city in Walachia, S. central Roma- 
nia. The first Jews settled in Ploesti in the second half of the 
17> century. There were so few, however, that they continued 
to bury their dead at the cemetery at *Buzau. At the end of 
the same century they purchased ground for a cemetery, far 
from the city, where tombstones have been found dating back 
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to 1719-40. A second cemetery was confiscated by a landowner 
to enlarge his estate. A third, established on ground acquired 
in 1818 by the “Jews’ Guild” (see *Romania), was also closed, 
being too near the city. Consequently, a fourth cemetery 
was established outside the city. In the early 18" century the 
synagogue was demolished by order of the ruler, and the Jews 
had to move two kilometers out of the city. However, their 
commercial importance was so valued that the cattle market 
and general market of the city were established in their neigh- 
borhood. The road linking the Jewish quarter with the city 
became known as the “Jews’ street” till 1882. At the begin- 
ning of the 19" century, Sephardi Jews migrated to Ploesti 
from the Balkan states; their neighborhood was called “the 
Spanish street.” In 1830 the Sephardim requested the *hakham 
bashi to approve the establishment of their own community, 
but the request was refused. Thus Ploesti became the only 
Romanian locality whose kahal combined Ashkenazim 
and Sephardim in communal activities (although distinc- 
tions persisted in regard to separate synagogues and hevra 
kaddisha). 

From 280 Jews listed as taxpayers in 1831, the number 
reached 2,478 in 1899 (5.5% of the total population) and 3,843 
(3.3%) in 1930. Five synagogues were eventually established, 
including one for artisans and another for Sephardim. The 
boys’ school, built in 1875, was named after Luca Moise who 
granted funds for its building and maintenance. A girls’ school 
was built in 1896. Among noted rabbis who served Ploesti were 
those of the Brezis family, Judah Aryeh Brezis (1869-1908) 
and Dr. Joseph Hayyim Brezis (1911-22). Menahem Safran of- 
ficiated as rabbi from 1939 to 1956. Rabbi David Friedman, a 
hasidic zaddik of the *Ruzhin dynasty, lived in Ploesti until 
his murder by the *Iron Guard in 1940. 

The Jews did much to develop the city by organizing the 
export of agricultural produce, leather, and other goods to 
Hungary and on to Vienna. From the middle of the 19 cen- 
tury many dealt in oil, developing Ploesti into a center for that 
commodity. After the emancipation of the Jews in Romania, 
Jews officiated as representatives on the city council and for a 
time a Jew served as vice mayor. 


Holocaust Period 

Immediately after the outbreak of World War 11, Ploesti be- 
came a center of German interest because of its oil resources. 
Units of the German army appeared in the city as early as the 
autumn of 1940. After Antonescu assumed power (Septem- 
ber 1940), Cojocaru, a member of the Iron Guard, was ap- 
pointed commander of the local police. Immediately upon 
taking over the post he introduced serious measures against 
the Jews, i.e., confiscation of their businesses and wide-scale 
arrests of merchants and community leaders. On the night of 
Nov. 27/28, 1940, 11 of the Jewish prisoners were executed in a 
nearby forest. Among those killed was Rabbi David Friedman. 
During the same period members of the Iron Guard destroyed 
three synagogues and the Luca Moise school; they burned the 
Scrolls of the Law taken from the synagogues and transferred 
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the furniture to churches, while the school equipment was 
taken to Romanian educational institutions. 

A number of Jews were sent to the Tirgu-jiu concentra- 
tion camp. After the outbreak of war with the U.S.S.R. (June 
1941), all the Jewish men from ages 18 to 60 were arrested and 
sent to the Teis concentration camp. Youth from the ages of 
13 to 18 remained in Ploesti and were mobilized into differ- 
ent forms of forced labor. In January 1942 men over the age 
of 50 were released from Teis and returned to the city. The 
rest were scattered throughout various cities in Romania but 
were forbidden to leave their new locations. Later on they 
were sent to do forced labor in various places in Bessarabia 
and Moldavia. After the war, practically all of Ploesti’s Jews 
returned to the city. 

In 1947 the Jewish population numbered about 3,000, 
decreasing to 2,000 in 1950. By 1969 about 120 Jewish families 
remained. They had one synagogue. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: PK, Romanyah, 218-24; I. Sapira, in: Analele 
Societatii istorice Juliu Barasch, 3 pt. 1-2 (1889); A.D. Rosen (ed.), 
Istoricul Comunitatii cultului israelit din Ploesti (1906); Almana- 
chul evreesc ilustrat... (1932), 37-38; Almanachul ziarului Tribuna 


evreeascd, 1 (1937/38), 251-5. 
[Theodor Lavi] 


PLONSK, town in Warszawa province, E. central Poland. A 
Jewish settlement existed in Plonsk from 1446. The princes of 
Masovia encouraged the settlement of Jews to help develop 
the economy of the town, although this aroused the jealousy 
of the Polish merchants, and consequently, Jewish activity was 
later restricted by various decrees. In 1677 King John 111 So- 
bieski prohibited all Jewish commerce on market days, with 
the exception of the sale of kosher meat. In spite of the restric- 
tions, the number of Jews increased, as did their importance 
in the town. In 1887 Jews owned most of the houses and the 
shops; they dealt in the wholesale trade of cereals and owned 
brandy distilleries, beer breweries, underwear factories, etc. 
They were also engaged in tailoring and the fur trade, export- 
ing goods to the interior of Russia. Jews numbered 2,801 in 
1808; in 1910 they numbered 7,665 (64% of the population), 
and in 1939 there were 8,200 Jews in the town of Plonsk. World 
War 1 and the advent of an independent Poland restricted Jews 
to business transactions in the local Polish market where they 
engaged primarily in the trade of inexpensive ready-made 
clothing. The economic crisis of the late 1920s and the eco- 
nomic boycott brought on by Polish antisemitism in the 1930s 
struck a severe blow at Jewish economic life. 

During the 15" century the Jewish community was under 
the guardianship of Plock, the leading community of Maso- 
via. With the organization of the Council of the Four Lands it 
was subordinated to the community of Ciechanow, but due to 
its expansion it eventually became an independent commu- 
nity. During the 19"* century the community administration 
was under the influence of the mitnaggedim, even though the 
courts of the zaddikim (especially that of Gur) exerted con- 
siderable influence on the Jews of the town. In the 20‘ cen- 
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tury the influence of the maskilim and the Zionists rose. The 
community supervised the activities of the relief and educa- 
tional institutions. The rabbinical positions of the commu- 
nity were held by R. Abraham Jekuthiel *Lichtenstein dur- 
ing the second half of the 18" century and by R. Zevi Ezekiel 
*Michaelsohn at the close of the century. On the eve of the 
Holocaust, the rabbinical post of the town was held by R. 
Abraham Hayyim Horowitz. A synagogue was erected at the 
beginning of the 17 century and its Ark was a work of art. 
The Jews of Plonsk participated in the Polish Revolt of 1863. 
Solomon Posner, one of the commanders of the Plonsk com- 
pany, was killed in battle. 

Jews were elected to both the provincial and the munici- 
pal councils. At the municipal council elections of 1927, out of 
the 23 delegates 13 were Jews. In addition to the religious, edu- 
cational, and cultural institutions of the town, there were also 
societies for the propagation of Jewish and general education. 
In 1865 a society named Doreshei ha-Torah ve-ha-Hokhmah 
was founded by the maskilim, offering lectures on Jewish sub- 
jects. In 1910 the Ha-Or society was established, having been 
authorized by the Russian authorities to propagate Jewish and 
general education. Zionist societies were also active in pro- 
moting Hebrew language and culture. The Zionist Organiza- 
tion wielded considerable influence. It was quite evident in 
daily life, and especially apparent at the time of the elections 
to the Zionist Congresses. The author Shelomo *Zemah and 
David *Ben-Gurion originally came from Plonsk. 

[Shimshon Leib Kirshenboim] 


Holocaust Period 
At the outbreak of World War 11 there were about 6,000 Jews 
in Plonsk. The German army occupied the town on Sept. 5, 
1939. Some Jewish men were sent to the forced-labor camp in 
Nosarzewo and Jewish women to the forced-labor camp in *Si- 
erpc. Few of them survived. A closed ghetto was established in 
May 1941. The Jewish community was liquidated when 12,000 
Jews from Plonsk and the vicinity were sent to *Auschwitz in 
four transports between Nov. 1 and Dec. 5, 1942. After the war, 
the Jewish community of Plonsk was not reconstituted. Or- 
ganizations of former residents of Plonsk are active in Israel, 
the United States, and Argentina. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sefer Plonsk ve-ha-Sevivah (1963; Heb. and 
partly Yid.). 


PLOTNICKA, FRUMKA (1914-1943), underground leader 
in Poland. Born in Plotnicka, she belonged to the Zionist 
Youth movement, Dror, and became a member of its leader- 
ship in 1938. Along with most of the others in Dror’s main of- 
fice, she left at the outbreak of World War 11, fleeing to Kovel. 
It was hoped that from Kovel, which was under Soviet rule, a 
path to Palestine could be found. In 1940 the Dror leadership 
decided that some of its members should return to German- 
occupied Poland and Plotnicka was among them. From War- 
saw she visited many Jewish communities, trying to fortify 
local Zionist youth cells. 
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In September 1942, Plotnicka was sent to Bedzin by the 
Zydowska Organizacja Bojowa (Jewish Fighting Organiza- 
tion; zoB) with the task of bolstering the underground there, 
and helping it to prepare for armed resistance. Its agricultural 
training center (“farma”) became the center of Zionist youth 
activity in Bedzin. Plotnicka herself was one of the leaders of 
the underground. From Bedzin she and others helped the es- 
cape of a handful of young Jews to Hungary, by way of Slo- 
vakia, while rejecting offers for her own escape. The clandes- 
tine youth organization members, and Frumka among them, 
maintained contact with representatives of the Zionist youth 
movement in Geneva and Istanbul. Attempts to establish con- 
tact with the Polish underground were unsuccessful. 

On August 1, 1943, the final liquidation of the Bedzin Jew- 
ish community was launched. From several bunkers the youth 
offered armed resistance. Plotnicka was killed along with the 
last group of fighters in a battle on August 3. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zerubavel (ed.), Hancia ve-Frumka, 
Mikhtavim ve-Divrei Zikaron (1945); M. Neustadt (ed.), Hurban u- 
Mered shel Yehudei Varshah (1946), index. 


[Robert Rozette] 


PLOTZKI, MEIR DAN OF OSTROVA (1867-1928), Pol- 
ish rabbi. Plotzki studied under R. Israel Joshua of Kutno, R. 
Hayyim Eleazar Wax of Piotrkow, and R. Abraham of Sochac- 
zew. In 1891, he was elected rabbi of Warta. The publication of 
the first part of his Hemdat Yisrael in 1903 made him famous 
throughout Poland, and in 1908 he was appointed rabbi of 
the large town of Ostrow. In 1926 he resigned from the rab- 
binate and was appointed rosh yeshivah of the “Metivta” in 
Warsaw. This institution, founded by the Hasidim of *Gur, 
of whom he was a fervent adherent, was the most important 
yeshivah in Poland. In 1912 Plotzki visited Erez Israel and in- 
stituted many improvements in the administration of the Pol- 
ish kolel. One of the leaders of *Agudat Israel, he spent a year 
as its emissary in Belgium, England, and the United States. 
He was chairman of the executive committee of the Agudat 
ha-Rabbanim in Poland. 

In addition to his Hemdat Yisrael (1903-24), partly on 
Maimonides’ Sefer ha-Mitzvot, he wrote Keli Hemdah, a com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch, in six parts (1906-38); Shaalu 
Shelom Yerushalayim (1910), to expose the forgery of the pur- 
ported Jerusalem Talmud on the order of Kodashim published 
by Solomon *Friedlander (1907-09); and Nizozei Or, novel- 
lae on the Or ha-Hayyim by R. Hayyim b. *Attar, printed to- 
gether with the Toledot Rabbenu Hayyim ibn Atar (1925) by 
Reuben Margolioth. Many of his other works have remained 
in manuscript. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Diglenu, 8 (1928), nos. 8, 10, 114; Ha-Derekh, 
(1943), no. 35; I. Frankel, Yehidei Segullah (1964*), 161-5. 

[Itzhak Alfassi] 


PLOVDIV (ancient Philippopolis), city in the S. central 
part of Bulgaria. During the Byzantine rule, the Jews lived in 
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ART 


belongs the statement quoted above that all images except the 
human were to be found in pre-Destruction Jerusalem. 

In the third century R. *Johanan countenanced the paint- 
ing of frescoes (TJ, Av. Zar. 3:3, 42d), while in the fifth century, 
according to a statement in the Jerusalem Talmud (Av. Zar. 
4:1, 43d), R. *Abun permitted — or at least tolerated - deco- 
rated mosaics and wall frescoes even in synagogues. The sixth- 
century mosaic of the *Bet Alfa synagogue, vividly depicting 
the signs of the Zodiac, the Four Seasons, the Chariot of the 
Sun, and the sacrifice of Isaac, created a sensation when it 
was discovered in 1928. It is now realized, however, that there 
was nothing unusual about this form of decoration. Mosa- 
ics showing conventional figures and biblical scenes were a 
normal feature of synagogal decoration in Erez Israel at the 
time. This is all the more remarkable in view of the fact that 
prostration in a synagogue on a figured floor would seem 
to be forbidden by the Bible (Lev. 26:1). Marianos and his 
son Hanina, who were responsible for the Bet Alfa mosaic, 
are the earliest Jewish artists in the modern sense known by 
name whose work has been preserved (though the epitaph of 
a Jewish painter named Edoxios has been found in the Jew- 
ish catacombs in Rome). More memorable from the artistic 
viewpoint are the magnificent third-century frescoes found in 
the synagogue at *Dura-Europos in Syria, preserved by what 
was no more than a lucky chance. These comprise an entire 
series of highly artistic wall paintings, executed in conven- 
tional Hellenistic style, which illustrate in great detail certain 
aspects of biblical history and prophecy. In these paintings 
the human face and form are lavishly represented. The lavish 
admission of figurative art to the synagogue, the very place 
of worship, is important. It is probable that this type of deco- 
ration was commonplace in synagogues of the period, even 
though the Dura specimen is the only one to have been pre- 
served. It clearly represents a fairly long tradition of such art. 
Indeed, below the frescoes now revealed there have been dis- 
covered traces of others of a generation earlier, and these too, 
presumably, were no revolutionary innovation. Whether or 
not the Dura frescoes reflected, or were paralleled by, manu- 
script illuminations of Bible texts remains a problem. In view 
of the detailed regulations for the writing of the *Sefer Torah 
such illuminations would of course be for domestic purposes 
only, and not for use in the synagogue. But it can be stated cat- 
egorically that if human figures were tolerated on the walls of 
the synagogue before the worshiper’s eyes, there is no reason 
why they should not have been permitted in codices or rolls 
studied in the home. 


RELATION TO EARLY CHRISTIAN ART. The analogies be- 
tween the Dura frescoes and early Christian art are in some 
cases obvious, and have given rise to the theory that the lat- 
ter continued the tradition of an earlier Jewish book-art, 
though this remains a matter of speculation. Indeed, it has 
been suggested that the earliest specimens of Christian book 
illumination - the Vienna Genesis of the sixth century (go- 
ing back probably to a fourth-century archetype), the Joshua 
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Roll of the tenth, the Codex Amiatinus based on a sixth-cen- 
tury original - may be Jewish in origin, or copied from Jewish 
prototypes in the Diaspora. Three-dimensional figures were 
more objectionable religiously than two-dimensional ones. 
But the inhibitions were weakening, for in the catacombs of 
*Bet She'arim Greek coffins with crudely executed mytho- 
logical figures in low relief were reused for Jewish burials. 
In the synagogues at Baram, Kefar Nahum (Capernaum) 
and Chorazin in Erez Israel there are fragmentary figures 
of lions in three dimensions. In Babylon, as has been men- 
tioned, the statue of the ruler was admitted without protest, 
even in synagogues frequented by outstanding scholars (Av. 
Zar. 43b). 


ART IN THE ROMAN EMPIRE. Clearly, the artistic traditions 
of the Palestinian and Near Eastern synagogues were imitated, 
perhaps with fewer inhibitions, in the Western Diaspora. The 
splendid architectural remains at *Ostia in Italy and *Sardis 
in Asia Minor show that monumental synagogues with fine 
attention to detail were common. Discoveries at Aegina in 
Greece and Hamam Lif in North Africa suggest that deco- 
rated floors were also usual. While no figurative art has yet 
been discovered in the Diaspora synagogues of the classical 
period (other than conventionally carved lions at Sardis), it is 
present in abundance on the wall frescoes of the Jewish cata- 
combs in Rome. The emphasis, however, is on mythological 
figures, without the biblical reminiscences that might be ex- 
pected. More remarkable are the lavishly decorated sarcophagi 
found in Rome, one at least bearing three-dimensional putti 
and other figures in high relief, by the side of the *menorah 
or seven-branched candelabrum. 

E.R. *Goodenough endeavored to demonstrate in his 
monumental work, Jewish Symbols in the Graeco-Roman Pe- 
riod (1953-65) and in a number of minor studies, that much 
of this representational art, in defiance of apparent rabbinic 
proscriptions, was the manifestation of a Jewish synthetic 
mystery religion. This popular religion was allied to, though 
not identical with, talmudic Judaism. But whether accepted 
or not, the theory cannot obscure the fact that within Judaism 
in the late classical period it was possible for figurative art in 
the fullest sense to develop. 

The question remains, whether there was any continu- 
ity of tradition between the Jewish representational art cen- 
tering in Bible illustration and the later version of the same 
art in Europe. There is unequivocal evidence of the former 
down to the sixth century at least, while the latter appeared, 
fully fledged but obviously of much earlier origin, from the 
13" century onward. 

Whatever the answer, the relative liberalism and normal 
development of art among the Jews in the late classical period 
subsequently received a check. To a certain extent this was 
the result of or paralleled the iconoclastic movement in the 
Byzantine Empire, which inevitably affected the Jews. There 
is evidence that at this time the figures in the Naaran Syna- 
gogue mosaic were mutilated, and that a similar fate was suf- 
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PLUM 


a special quarter. Under the Turks, their quarter was known 
as Orta Mezar. During the 16" century, there were some Se- 
phardi Jews in the town; they engaged in commerce. During 
the 18' century, the rabbi was Judah Sid (d. 1815), the author 
of Ot Emet (Salonika, 1799) and Ner Mitzvah (ibid., 1810-11). 
He was succeeded by R. Abraham ibn Aroiio (1750-1819), the 
author of the responsa Mayim ha-Hayyim (ibid., 1846-64). 
Plovdiv was the seat of the regional assembly of Eastern Ru- 
melia, an entity established in 1878 by the Congress of Ber- 
lin; some Jews played a role in the assembly’s proceedings. In 
1912, there were 3,000 Jews in Plovdiv and in 1938, 6,000. In 
1895 a Yishuv Erez Yisrael society was founded. At that time 
Joseph Marco (Marcou) *Baruch published there, in French, 
Carmel, which was the foremost Jewish-national newspaper 
of Bulgaria. From 1901 Ha-Shofar, the bulletin of the Zionist 
Organization, was published in Plovdiv, and from 1924 the 
Zionist headquarters was situated there. The Jews of Plovdiv 
were engaged in commerce and crafts. Later they opened some 
factories. During World War 11, in 1943, an expulsion decree 
ordering all the Plovdiv Jews to leave Bulgaria was issued, but 
it was not carried out. In 1967 there were 1,000 Jews, dropping 
to 500 in 2004, affiliated to the local branch of the nationwide 
Shalom organization. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ubicini, in: Revue de Géographie, 3 (1880), 
6; J. Nitzani, in: Reshumot, 5 (1953), 25-50. 


[Simon Marcus / Emil Kalo (24 ed.)] 


PLUM, the Prunus domestica, of which there are many differ- 
ent varieties. In modern Hebrew, the name shezif is applied to 
the plum, but erroneously, since the ancient name shezaf is the 
*jujube. A species of plum, Prunus ursina, grows wild in the 
groves of Upper Galilee and in Lebanon. It is a shrub or tree, 
somewhat prickly, producing small yellow tasty fruits. In Syr- 
iac it is called huha and in Arabic hoh. Some identify it with 
the “hoah in Lebanon,’ which in the parable of Jehoash is con- 
trasted with the cedar of Lebanon, but the parable concludes 
that the wild beasts of Lebanon trod it down (11 Kings 14:9). It 
would therefore seem that a prickly weed is intended and not a 
tree, which is, in fact, the meaning of hoah in other passages in 
the Bible (see *Thistles and Thorns). In Greek and Roman lit- 
erature a choice plum is referred to as damascena (Sapaoknva 
which is also its name in modern Greek and in modern Arabic) 
because it originated from Damascus. In rabbinic literature it is 
found under the names dormaskin, dormaskenin, dormaskeni- 
yyot, and is mentioned as a fruit which was mainly imported 
(Tosef., Dem. 1:9). It was regarded as good for sick people (BK 
116b) and was served to important visitors (Ber. 39a). The par- 
allel passage in the Jerusalem Talmud (Ber. 6:2, 10b end) has 
ahvanita which is the Arabic for the plum. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 3 (1924), 163-9; Krauss, Tal 


Arch, 1 (1910), 488. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


PLUNGE (Lith. Plunge; Rus. Plungyany), city in W. Lithu- 
ania. The 15**-century tombstones in the Jewish cemetery indi- 
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cate that there was a Jewish settlement in Plunge at that time. 
In 1847 there were 2,197 Jews living there; 2,502 (55% of the 
population) are recorded in 1897. Most Jews engaged in com- 
merce with eastern Prussia and the surrounding villages as 
well as in crafts and agriculture. During the period of Lithu- 
anian independence, Jewish commercial enterprises were re- 
pressed and a period of intensified emigration followed. The 
number of Jewish residents in Plunge decreased to 1,815 (44% 
of the population) in 1933 and 1,700 in 1939. There were six 
synagogues and a yeshivah with 50 pupils in the town, as well 
as a *Tarbut and Yiddish school, a Hebrew secondary school, 
two libraries, and a Jewish bank. Political and communal or- 
ganizations of every kind and relief institutions were also ac- 
tive. For a time, the office of mayor was held by a member of 
the Jewish community. When the Germans entered Plunge on 
June 25, 1941, they murdered a number of Jewish youths who 
had participated in its defense. A few weeks later they mas- 


sacred all the remaining Jews. 
[Dov Levin] 


PLUNGIAN (Plungiansky), MORDECAI (1814-1883), He- 
brew writer. Born in Plunge, Lithuania, he became learned in 
talmudic and rabbinical literature; later, he was attracted to 
the Haskalah and studied foreign languages. In his biography 
of R. *Manasseh b. Joseph of Ilya, Ben Porat (1858), Plungian 
dissociated himself from extremist Haskalah ideology as well 
as from unenlightened Orthodoxy. This work angered the re- 
ligious elements, and Plungian backed down and destroyed 
the manuscript of the second part. 

He wrote for the journals Kerem *Hemed, *Ha-Mag- 
gid, Ha-Karmel, and *Ha-Shahar and also wrote poetry. His 
writings include Kerem Shelomo, a commentary in two parts 
on Ecclesiastes (1857) and the Song of Songs (1877); Tel-Pi- 
yyot (on the Mishnah, 1849); Shevet Eloha (on blood libels, 
1862); and Or Boker (part of a large work on the reading of 
the Torah, 1868). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N.Z. Golomb, in: Ha-Zefirah, no. 46 (1883); 
P. Smolenskin, in: Ha-Shahar, 11 (1883), 635-6; N. Nathansohn, Se- 


fat Emet (1887). 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


°PLUTARCH (c. 46-120 c.£.), Greek biographer and anti- 
quarian. He discusses whether the Jews abstain from the use of 
swine’s flesh out of reverence for the animal or because of aver- 
sion to it (Quaestiones Conviviales, 4). In a symposium (ibid.) 
“Who is the God of the Jews,’ Bacchus is identified with the 
God of the Jews and the Bacchanalian celebrations with the 
Festival of Tabernacles. “They set up tables laden with all kinds 
of fruit and live in tents and in huts made of vine branches and 
ivy intertwined. The first day of this Festival is called the Fes- 
tival of Tabernacles” (Gr. skéné, “tent”). This identification is 
refuted by his contemporary *Tacitus (Historiae, 5:5). Plutarch 
also mentions the widespread anti-Jewish slander (cf. *Apion 
and Tacitus) that the Jews worshiped the head of an ass be- 
cause that animal helped them discover wells of water in the 
wilderness. In his essay on superstition, Plutarch states that 
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the Jews did not defend their city on Sabbath, but remained 

“clothed in their superstition, as if in a great net.” Plutarch’s 

treatment of Judaism is prompted by neither hatred nor re- 

spect. The Jewish religion was considered by cultured pagans 

a pious superstition, in common with other Oriental cults. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Reinach, Textes, 136-50. 


[Samuel Rosenblatt] 


PLYMOUTH, port and naval base in Devon, S.W. England. 
One of the earliest provincial Jewish communities after the Re- 
settlement was established there and the beautiful synagogue, 
dating from 1761, is the oldest in England outside London. In 
the 18 century, Plymouth’s Jewish inhabitants, mainly Ash- 
kenazim from Poland and Germany, included silversmiths, 
merchants, petty traders, old-clothes men, opticians, and pen 
cutters. Jews were also active as suppliers of stores and cloth- 
ing for the navy and a subsidiary congregation was formed 
at Plymouth Dock (Devonport). By the end of the Napole- 
onic Wars there were about 30 Jewish licensed navy agents. 
The community was one of the four most prominent in Brit- 
ain until 1815, when its importance declined. In the early 20% 
century the Jewish population numbered 300 and in 1969 it 
was 225 (out of a total population of 212,000). The 2002 British 
census found the declared Jewish population to be 181. There 
was an Orthodox synagogue. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Black, The Plymouth Synagogue (1961); 
C. Roth, The Rise of Provincial Jewry (1950), 91-93; Roth, England 


230-1, 241; JYB. 
[Vivian David Lipman] 


PNUELI, AMIR (1941- ), Israeli computer scientist. Born in 
Nahalal, Israel, he gained his B.Sc. in mathematics from the 
Haifa Technion and Ph.D. in applied mathematics from the 
Weizmann Institute for his thesis on calculating ocean tides. 
His interest in computer science developed during postdoc- 
toral fellowships at Stanford University, Palo Alto, California 
and IBM’s Watson Research Center, Yorktown Heights, New 
York. He returned to Israel as a senior research associate in 
the department of applied mathematics at the Weizmann In- 
stitute before moving to Tel Aviv University as professor and 
founder and chairman of the department of computer science 
(1973-81). From 1981 he was professor of computer science at 
the Weizmann Institute. Pnueli’s main research achievements 
concern the application to computing of temporal logic, de- 
fined as the inclusion of temporal information within a log- 
ical framework. He developed what are termed “reactive 
systems” which extend this logic into real-time methods of 
formal analysis. With David Harel, he devised “Statecharts,” 
a visual language for modeling reactive systems. His research 
has influenced the theory, design and validation of comput- 
ing systems and especially methods for verifying the reliability 
of complex software such as that used in civil aviation. Pnu- 
eli has a long-term and continuing interest in the commer- 
cial applications of his research to program design, teaching, 
message switching, operating systems, data compilation, and 
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PO’ALEI AGUDAT ISRAEL 


military purposes. In 1971 he cofounded the software com- 
pany Mini-Systems which was, until 1982, Israel's sole pro- 
vider of computer-aided graphic printing systems. In 1989 he 
cofounded AdCad, which evolved into I-Logic and produces 
Statemate, a program dealing with complex computing such 
as control and communication systems. He is coauthor (with 
Zohar Manna) of the standard text on temporal logic. Pnue- 
lis achievements have been universally recognized with the 
Association of Computing Machinery’s Turing Award (1996) 
and many distinguished lectureships. 

[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


PO’ALEI AGUDAT ISRAEL (pat), haredi workers party, af- 
filiated to the World Union of Poalei Agudat Israel. pai was 
founded in Lodz, Poland, in 1922, as an outgrowth of *Agu- 
dat Israel. Its central ideal was the application of the social 
principles contained in the Torah in daily Jewish life. In its 
struggle for social progress, PAI clashed with the Jewish in- 
dustrialists in Poland, from whom it demanded better treat- 
ment of the workers, and eventually with Agudat Israel over 
the same issue. 

PAI started to operate in Erez Israel in 1925, after the ar- 
rival of young Orthodox settlers, but broke up after a short 
period. It was reestablished in Tel Aviv in 1933, under the lead- 
ership of Benjamin *Minz, who had arrived from Poland, and 
who after the establishment of the state became a member of 
the Knesset, and Jacob *Landau, who arrived from Germany. 
Histadrut ha-Poalim ha-Haredit (Federation of Haredi Work- 
ers), which had been formed in Petah Tikvah, joined the new 
party. PAI continued to operate in Erez Israel in close coop- 
eration with Agudat Israel, and was close to it in its religious 
approach and the aspiration to establish in the country a so- 
ciety run on the basis of the halakhah. However, unlike Agu- 
dat Israel it also advocated cooperation with the secular Jew- 
ish population in Erez Israel on national issues. At the third 
Kenesiyah ha-Gedolah (Great Synod), held by Agudat Israel 
at Marienbad in Czechoslovakia in 1937, PAI advocated sup- 
port for the establishment of a Jewish state on the basis of the 
Peel Commission Report, and the setting up of kibbutzim 
with the assistance of Zionist funds. The Great Synod rejected 
PAI’s proposals. A breach with Agudat Israel occurred when 
PAI established a youth movement called Ezra, to which Agu- 
dat Israel strongly objected. Members of pat settled on Jew- 
ish National Fund land in May 1944 and established kibbutz 
Hafez Hayyim. It later established kibbutz *Shaalbim and sev- 
eral moshavim. In 1945 Minz was elected political leader of 
PAI, and the following year the World Union of Poalei Agu- 
dat Israel was founded in Antwerp. This step was regarded 
as PAI’s final secession from World Agudat Israel, following 
which members of pai joined the *Haganah, while Minz be- 
came a member of the yishuv’s security committee. 

Shortly after the establishment of the state, par joined 
the trade union section of the *Histadrut. Despite all of this, 
it continued to accept the authority of Agudat Israel’s Moezet 
Gedolei ha-Torah (Council of Torah Sages). 
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POALEI ZION 


PAI ran in the elections to the First Knesset on a joint list 
with Agudat Israel, Ha-Mizrachi and Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi, re- 
ceiving three of the list’s 16 seats. In the elections to the Second, 
Fifth, Sixth, Seventh and Ninth Knessets it ran independently, 
in the elections to the Third, Fourth, and Eighth Knessets, it 
ran in a joint list with Agudat Israel, in the elections to the 
Eleventh Knesset within the framework of Morashah, and in 
the elections to the Twelfth and Thirteenth Knessets it ran as 
part of Agudat Israel, even though to all effects and purposes 
it ceased to exist as a separate party. The largest number of 
Knesset seats it ever received was three. PAI joined the coali- 
tion after the elections to the Second Knesset in 1951 without 
assuming any ministerial post, but then left in September 1952 
over the issue of the drafting of girls to national service. In 
July 1960, in contravention of a decision by Moezet Gedolei 
ha-Torah it joined the government, and Minz served as min- 
ister of postal services until May 1961. 

After the death of Benjamin Minz in 1961, Rabbi Kalman 
*Kahana became the party’s leader. After the Ninth Knesset 
PAI’s last remaining representative in the Knesset was Rabbi 
Avraham Verdiger. 


In the United States 

Po’alei Agudat Israel of America was a haredi organization 
founded in the U.S. in 1948 for the purpose of educating and 
preparing young people for aliyah to Israel, and supporting the 
institutions of the parent movement in Israel. PAI remained a 
relatively small organization, with only five branches located 
in Brooklyn, New York. Its lack of popularity was due to lack 
of approval by the heads of yeshivot in the U.S., which ren- 
dered pat incapable of providing an effective alternative to the 
anti-Zionist Agudat Israel in the U.S. pal’s women’s division, 
Neshei Poalei Agudat Israel, supported six children’s homes 
and villages in Israel, with a population of more than 2,000 
children. par published the periodicals Ahdut, par-Views, and 
Yediot PAI. On issues affecting Israel, it generally followed the 
Israel parent party line. Domestically, par was one of the few 
Jewish organizations to support the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act of 1965, which authorized the provision of 
federal funds to aid students in private schools. The organi- 
zation, though small, was headed by Rabbi Fabian Schonfeld, 
past president of the Rabbinical Council of America. The or- 
ganization is a member of the Conference of Presidents of 
Major American Jewish Organizations. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Poalei Agudat Yisrael be-Erez Yisrael: Berur 
Devarim be-Kesher le-Hiztarfutah shel Poalei Agudat Yisrael la- 
Koaliziyah ha-Memshaltit (1960); H. Seidman, History of a Move- 
ment and a Man (1963). 

[Susan Hattis Rolef (274 ed.)] 


PO’ALEI ZION, movement that tried to base itself upon the 
Jewish proletariat whose ideology consisted of a combination 
of Zionism and socialism. Attempts to combine Jewish nation- 
alism and Zionism with socialism were made by *Zhitlovsky 
and *Syrkin in the 1890s, but a movement came into existence 
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in Russia toward the end of the 19"* century and at first con- 
sisted of local groups and regional associations. Later, coun- 
trywide Poalei Zion parties were established in Russia, the 
Austrian Empire, the United States, England, Argentina, Ro- 
mania, and Erez Israel. In 1907 a World Union of Poalei Zion 
was founded. In 1920 the movement split over the attitude to- 
ward the Socialist and Communist Internationals, the Zionist 
Organization, and the place to be accorded to the movement's 
activities in Erez Israel. One faction (the Left Po’alei Zion) 
sought unconditional affiliation with the Third International 
(the Comintern); by 1924 it had abandoned this attempt and 
reorganized itself on an independent basis. The other faction, 
the Right Poalei Zion, merged in 1925 with the Zionist Social- 
ists (zs) and in 1932 joined with Hitahadut in founding the 
Thud Olami (see *World Labor Zionist Movement). 


In Russia 

At the turn of the century, societies bearing the name Povlei 
Zion were founded in various places in the *Pale of Settle- 
ment, largely independent of one another. Some of these so- 
cieties were made up of Jewish workers affiliated with the 
general Zionist movement, while others were composed of 
Zionists who seceded from the Russian Social Democratic 
Party or from the *Bund, particularly when the latter adopted 
(1901) a resolution declaring membership in the Zionist Or- 
ganization incompatible with membership in the Bund. The 
Zionist workers and wage earners who were thus compelled 
to leave the Bund also had to renounce membership in the 
trade unions sponsored by it and, as a result, had to establish 
their own trade unions. 

In the years 1901-03, many Poalei Zion societies were 
founded in the northwestern part of the Pale of Settlement 
(e.g., in Vilna, Dvinsk, and Vitebsk) and in southern Rus- 
sia (Yekaterinoslav, Odessa, Poltava) and one was founded 
in Warsaw. All these societies shared the view that the eco- 
nomic problem of the Jews in general and the Jewish workers 
in particular was of a special nature and could be solved only 
by means of their territorial concentration in Erez Israel. Only 
there could a Jewish socialist society be established. They dif- 
fered, however, on the immediate program for action on the 
local scene. Thus, the leading Po’alei Zion group of that time, 
the Minsk group, advocated the restriction of local activities 
to the economic interests of the workers and confined its po- 
litical and ideological struggle to the World Zionist Organi- 
zation, where it posed special demands on behalf of the Jew- 
ish workers. Other societies called for active participation in 
the revolutionary struggle in Russia and cooperation with 
the non-Jewish revolutionary parties. The latter trend was 
strengthened by the 1903 Kishinev pogrom, in the wake of 
which Poalei Zion societies also organized for Jewish self-de- 
fense. Another difference among the various societies emerged 
in the period 1903-05 over the question of *Territorialism. By 
the end of 1904 the Territorialists had achieved a measure of 
consolidation (they were later joined by the Minsk group), and 
at the Seventh Zionist Congress in 1905 they appeared as an 
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independent faction, separate from the “Palestine-oriented” 
Po’alei Zion. Assuming the name of Zionist-Socialist Workers’ 
Party (for short ss, according to their Russian name, “Sion- 
isty-Sotsialisty”), they wielded considerable influence on the 
Jewish population during the 1905 Russian revolution. 

Another split occurred in the remaining Palestine-ori- 
ented faction of Po'alei Zion at the Seventh Congress, when 
a new party arose in its midst, advocating emphasis on the 
development of Jewish life in the Diaspora within an autono- 
mous framework. The faction had its origin in an ideological 
group founded in 1903 called Vozrozdheniye (Renascence); as 
a party, it took on the name Jewish Socialist Workers’ Party. 
In 1906, under the leadership of Ber *Borochov, the Jewish 
Social Democratic Workers’ Party Po'alei Zion came into be- 
ing; it continued to adhere to the idea of the territorial con- 
centration of the Jewish people in Erez Israel. Borochov’s ap- 
proach was based upon an analysis of objective processes in 
the economic condition of Jewish life that pressed for mass 
emigration and territorial concentration; it was also founded 
upon the principle of the class struggle, for which a sound ba- 
sis could be established only in Erez Israel. Two trends existed 
within this group of Po’alei Zion: one regarding settlement in 
Erez Israel only as the outcome of an objective historical pro- 
cess (the “Prognosticists”), the other supporting concentrated 
mass settlement in Erez Israel and nowhere else as a matter of 
principle (the “Principlers”). Within the latter group a small 
movement of halutzim for Erez Israel developed. 

Poalei Zion in Russia advocated boycotting the elections 
to the First Duma. Later it changed its attitude and actively 
participated in the elections to the Second Duma. ‘The laws 
regulating the election to the Second Duma were less favor- 
able, however, than those for the first, and Po’alei Zion nomi- 
nees reached only the stage of electors. The political reaction in 
Russia after 1906 resulted in the almost complete dissolution 
of Poalei Zion. Like other movements, it was outlawed, and its 
leaders were either arrested and exiled or emigrated from the 
country. Out of a membership of about 25,000 in 1905, only 
300 were left, who were organized in clandestine groups. The 
movement took a turn to the left and in 1909 decided to se- 
cede from the Zionist Organization and the Zionist Congress. 
In the last prewar years, its activities were confined to modest 
efforts in trade unionism and propaganda. 


In the Austro-Hungarian Empire 

At the end of the 19" century, various groups made up of Jew- 
ish workers and employees who were members of the Zionist 
movement came into being. They resulted from the efforts of 
the Zionist Organization to recruit Jewish workers to its cause, 
as well as the feeling among Jewish workers that the Austrian 
Social Democratic Party showed no understanding for their 
special needs. The spokesman for this group was S.R. *Lan- 
dau. At the Second Zionist Congress he demanded that Jewish 
workers be allowed the right to organize into groups of their 
own and of separate representation in the Zionist bodies; he 
also became the editor of Der juedische Arbeiter. This scheme 
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of independent organization met with fierce opposition on 
the part of the Austrian and German Social Democratic par- 
ties. In June 1903 the Galician groups established a Federation 
of Zionist Employees’ and Workers’ Groups in Galicia. The 
federation was influenced by the Zionist Socialist groups led 
by Nachman *Syrkin and by the Zionist Workers’ Groups of 
Vienna and their publication, Der juedische Arbeiter. 

Led by Shlomo *Kaplansky and Nathan *Gross, the 
Vienna groups initiated the establishment of a Po'alei Zion 
Federation in Austria. As its name indicated, the federation 
was to be composed of workers who were Zionists, without, 
however, committing itself to any detailed ideology. The first 
conference took place in May 1904 and was attended by 37 
delegates, representing 2,000 members. It decided to form an 
organization that was to function as both a political party and 
a trade union. At its second conference (June 1905) the new 
party decided to accept the discipline of the Zionist Organi- 
zation in all Zionist matters, while retaining its independence 
in labor matters. Zionism and the class struggle were to be re- 
garded as being of equal importance; membership in the party 
was to be incompatible with membership in any other party or 
trade union. The conference also adopted the party’s own pro- 
gram for activities within the Zionist Organization; it called 
for cooperative settlement in Erez Israel (along the lines pro- 
posed by Franz *Oppenheimer) as a means of expressing the 
special interests of the workers in the Zionist movement. 

It was not until the third conference (October 1906) that 
the Austrian Po'alei Zion adopted a clearly defined socialist 
program and assumed the name of Jewish Socialist Workers’ 
Party Po’alei Zion. The conference also decided to secede from 
the Austrian Zionist Organization and demand that Poalei 
Zion be accorded the status of an autonomous federation in 
the World Zionist Organization. This move resulted in several 
groups of Zionist intellectuals leaving the party. The Austrian 
Po'alei Zion did not, however, emulate the Russian party of 
that name when the latter decided to secede from the World 
Zionist Organization in 1909. In 1910 the party ran into difhi- 
culties in maintaining its function as a trade union, when the 
Congress of the International in Copenhagen decided that 
there was to be a single trade union for each country. When 
the Jewish National Party was founded in Austria in 1907 as 
a pro-Zionist list for the elections to parliament, Poalei Zion 
did not join; in the parliamentary elections, however, it rec- 
ommended that its members give preference to candidates of 
the Jewish National Party over Social Democratic candidates. 
In the 1910 census, Poalei Zion urged Jews to list Yiddish as 
their national language (although it was not included in the 
census questionnaire). It also developed a program for the 
Jewish community councils from 1908 onward and presented 
its own lists for the council elections. 


In the United States 

Poalei Zion came into being in the United States in 1903 as 
an offshoot of the Russian groups. It differed from the exist- 
ing Jewish socialist organizations by emphasizing the need for 
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Jewish national activities and by supporting the Zionist *Basle 
Program. There were two influences at work among the U.S. 
Po’alei Zion: the ideas imported by the continued immigration 
from Russia and the ideologically more relaxed atmosphere 
prevailing in the United States, much less doctrinaire in its 
approach than that in Europe. The first conference of Poalei 
Zion groups in the U.S. took place in 1905. It brought about 
no concrete results, in view of a split between the Territori- 
alists (who were in the majority) and the supporters of Erez 
Israel. At the end of 1905, however, a Jewish Socialist Party 
Po’alei Zion came into being in the U.S. and Canada, and 
the following year the party founded its own newspaper, Der 
Yidisher Kemfer. The failure of the efforts to find a territory 
other than Erez Israel, as well as the revolution of the Young 
Turks in Constantinople, persuaded the Territorialists to join 
the party, led by Syrkin and Baruch *Zuckerman (1909). This 
move was preceded by a slight change in the party’s platform 
to include “neighboring countries,” in addition to Erez Israel 
itself, as possible areas of settlement. 

The U.S. Poalei Zion, like its Austrian counterpart, 
stood for cooperation with non-labor Zionists. They founded 
Ahavah, a society for the creation of cooperative settlements 
and garden towns in Erez Israel; contributed to the Zionist 
funds; and supported labor enterprises in Erez Israel, includ- 
ing the periodicals. On the local scene, Po’alei Zion engaged 
in a variety of activities, founding the Yidisher Natsionaler 
Arbeter Farband (a mutual aid society) and a network of “na- 
tional-radical” schools. During World War 1, the U.S. Poalei 
Zion became the center of activities for the entire movement. 
Upon the initiative of Syrkin and Borochoy, it sponsored the 
movement for the establishment of a Jewish Congress and the 
creation of the *He-Halutz movement and supported the drive 
for volunteers to the *Jewish Legion battalions, led by Yizhak 
*Ben-Zvi and David *Ben-Gurion. 


In Erez Israel 

The Poalei Zion Party in Erez Israel came into being from 
various Po’alei Zion groups composed of immigrants who 
had come from Russia starting with the Second *Aliyah. There 
were differences among them in the wording of their ideo- 
logical approach to Erez Israel and the Hebrew language. The 
party was founded in 1906 and consolidated in 1907 under the 
leadership of Ben-Zvi. It advocated the class struggle and or- 
ganized trade unions and strikes (one at the Rishon le-Zion 
wine cellars in 1907 and another in the Jerusalem printing 
trade in 1909). Its first newspaper, Onfang, was published in 
Yiddish. After the Young Turks came to power in 1908, the 
party became interested in political activities in the Ottoman 
Empire and among its Jewish communities and supported the 
nonpartisan organization of Jewish agricultural workers and 
the cooperative enterprises sponsored by the Zionist Organi- 
zation. In 1910 it founded a Hebrew newspaper, Ahdut, and at 
its sixth conference made a significant change in its platform 
by renouncing the postulate that the class struggle is the sole 
means of creating the national center of the Jewish people 
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in Erez Israel. Po’alei Zion in Erez Israel grew away from the 
mother party in Russia and from the Bolshevist ideology. It 
no longer relied on the spontaneous uprising of the proletariat 
and the spontaneous creation of a cooperative economy which 
would provide the proletariat with work. It began to support 
the constructive activities of the Zionist Organization and to 
demand practical activity on the part of the World Union. A 
sharp debate was caused by the decision of the World Union 
of Po’alei Zion to establish an Erez Israel Workers’ Fund and 
an Erez Israel Labor Office, centering on the question of who 
should have the authority over the two institutions. Po’alei 
Zion in Erez Israel also encouraged the arming of the Jew- 
ish settlers and took the *Ha-Shomer organization under its 
wing. The party in Erez Israel did not want the institutions to 
be directed by the World Union, and the Association of Ag- 
ricultural Workers and Ha-Poel ha-Za‘ir Party rejected the 
idea of intervention by a party factor. Poalei Zion was forced 
to take into consideration the position of a large portion of 
the workers and to reduce the scope of the fund and the labor 
bureau's activities. 


The World Union 

The World Socialist Union of Jewish Workers-Poalei Zion 
was founded in 1907 in The Hague, where its first conference 
was held, following the Eighth Zionist Congress. It was rec- 
ognized by the Zionist Organization as a “special federation,” 
a step which ensured the status of the Poalei Zion parties in 
various countries that were not affiliated with the local Zionist 
bodies. The World Union wished to conduct its own work 
in Erez Israel, and at its second conference, held in Cracow 
in 1909, it decided to establish an Erez Israel Workers’ Fund 
(Kuppat Povalei Erez Israel - for short Kappai) “to further the 
emigration of Jewish workers and their settlement in Erez 
Israel” At its third conference (Vienna, July 1911), the World 
Union decided to establish its own information office in Erez 
Israel to be financed by the Workers’ Fund. The World Union 
also defined the party’s political attitude toward the Ottoman 
Empire and the direction of its activities among the Ottoman 
proletariat. It dealt with problems of Jewish workers in the 
Diaspora, especially in connection with emigration and find- 
ing employment (productivization) and supported the public 
protest against the methods employed by the *Jewish Colo- 
nization Association (1c A) in the Jewish agricultural settle- 
ments in Argentina. 

The World Union also took up the struggle of the Rus- 
sian, Austrian, and American Po’alei Zion parties, begun in 
1907, toward achieving independent representation in the So- 
cialist International. It called for national Jewish representa- 
tion on a worldwide basis, independent of the national social- 
ist parties. In 1910 it was joined in this demand by the Russian 
Zionist Socialists (ss) and the Sejmists (see *Jewish Socialist 
Workers’ Party) and together they addressed a memorandum 
on this subject to the International (1911), which did not elicit a 
favorable reply. The Poalei Zion World Union abstained from 
participating in the work of the Zionist Executive, and at the 
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Zionist congresses stressed the need for practical work in Erez 
Israel, with special emphasis on cooperative enterprises. It 
supported the idea of creating national farming estates, op- 
posed the use of the means of the* Jewish National Fund (jNF) 
for private noncooperative settlement, and criticized the pro- 
posals for the establishment of a university in Erez Israel. 

The fourth conference (1913) was marked by ideological 
differences between a leftist group, led by Borochov, and the 
Austrian and U.S. parties (with which the Erez Israel party also 
associated itself). The former called for organization on a class 
basis and a determined class struggle, as well as dissociation 
from the Zionist Organization, while the latter supported ac- 
tive partnership with the Zionist Organization in the creation 
of cooperative enterprises in Erez Israel. 


During World War 1 

The World Union of Poalei Zion maintained its headquarters 
in The Hague (1915-16) and Stockholm (1917-19) during World 
War 1. By that time it was accorded representation on the So- 
cialist International, although technically it represented the 
Erez Israel party. Its main activity was explaining the special 
situation of the Jews in the war and formulating Jewish de- 
mands for the postwar peace conference. Thus, as a result of 
the World Union's efforts, the Netherlands-Scandinavian so- 
cialist peace committee included in 1917 in its proposals a de- 
mand for international responsibility for the Jewish problem, 
the personal autonomy of Jews in the areas where they were 
settled in large numbers (Russia, Austria, Romania, and Po- 
land), and protection of Jewish settlement in Erez Israel. After 
the war the World Union became a full-fledged member of the 
Socialist Conferences (Berne, 1919). The steering committee 
of the Socialist International at Amsterdam adopted in April 
1919 a Po'alei Zion-sponsored resolution affirming the right 
of the Jewish people to a national life of its own in Erez Israel 
under League of Nations auspices and with the safeguarding of 
the interests of the non-Jewish population. It also demanded 
the protection of civil rights and national minority rights for 
the Jews in the Diaspora, the freedom to emigrate, and Jew- 
ish representation at the League of Nations. 

Poalei Zion also stood in the forefront of the Jewish Con- 
gress movement in the U.S. during World War 1 to formulate 
Jewish demands for autonomous rights in the Diaspora, and 
organized assemblies of Jewish workers to draft the demands 
concerning Erez Israel. Following the war, the membership 
of the parties in the World Union began to grow. Before the 
war there were approximately 600 members in Russia, 1,000 
in Austria, 1,200 in the United States, 100 in England, and 200 
in Erez Israel. After the war it was estimated that there were 
15,000 members in Poland, 1,000 in Lithuania, 800 in Ger- 
man Austria, 2,000 in Czechoslovakia, 4,000 in east Galicia, 
4,500 in the United States, 1,200 in Argentina, 500 in Ger- 
many, 1,000 in England, and 2,200 in Ahdut ha-Avodah in 
Erez Israel. In addition there were a number of small parties 
in Estonia, Belgium, South Africa, Egypt, and Siberia. In total, 
there were 30,000 members outside Russia, and the number 
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inside Russia was estimated between 10,000 and 20,000. The 
splits around 1920, however, weakened the movement and 
reduced the number of its members. The momentous events 
that took place during the war sharpened the differences in 
outlook that had existed before it inside the movement. The 
Po’alei Zion party in each country was confronted by ques- 
tions of principle and had to find its own answers. Thus the 
Erez Israel party had to deal with the question of political ori- 
entation - between loyalty to the Ottoman regime and sup- 
port for the Allies - and enlistment in the Jewish Legion; its 
vast majority abandoned internationalism and advocated en- 
listment in the Legion. For the Russian party, at first, it was 
the attitude toward the war that was at stake, and, later on, 
the attitude toward the two revolutions of 1917. The October 
Revolution caused a split in the Russian Po’alei Zion; on local 
questions it was close to Bolshevik ideology, whereas on the 
issue of Erez Israel it supported the idea of “class Zionism? 
At the end of 1917, a faction calling itself Radical Po’alei Zion, 
centered in Odessa, split from the party and advocated co- 
operation with the Zionist Organization and the fostering of 
Hebrew. Another faction emerged in 1919, demanding total 
identification with the Bolsheviks and advocating postpone- 
ment of the Zionist program until after the socialist revolu- 
tion had been accomplished; it called itself the Jewish Com- 
munist Party-Poalei Zion (jcp). The majority of the party in 
Russia (Po'alei Zion-Social Democrats) regarded the revolu- 
tion as a long drawn-out process and rejected the postpone- 
ment of Zionism. 


Postwar Developments 

In Erez Israel, the Po'alei Zion party merged after the war with 
the nonparty Independents, which included most of the mem- 
bership of the Federation of Agricultural Workers, and formed 
the Zionist-Socialist Union of Erez Israel Workers — *Ahdut 
ha-Avodah. This was both a political and economic organiza- 
tion. It regarded the creation of a national economy in Erez 
Israel, based on labor economy, as its main task and did not 
put the emphasis on the class struggle. A small faction, which 
opposed the merger and did not agree to the abandonment of 
the class struggle and of Yiddish, established its own party, the 
Socialist Workers’ Party (Mifleget Po’alim Sozyalistim - mps), 
which became the first nucleus of the Palestine Communist 
Party. In the course of time, the radicalization of this party 
along Communist lines and its abandonment of the ideals of 
Zionism proved to be intolerable for a group of its members. 
This group was headed by Abraham *Revusky, who proceeded 
to establish a preparatory committee for the reestablishment 
of a Poalei Zion Party in Erez Israel. 

The World Union of Poalei Zion resumed its activities 
in the Zionist Organization in 1919. A council meeting held 
in Stockholm in August 1919 elected a commission to visit 
Erez Israel and draw up a plan to develop the country along 
socialist lines. The commission, which spent some time in 
Erez Israel at the beginning of 1920, was unable to arrive at 
an agreed report; its differences reflected the range of opin- 
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ions among the various parties in the World Union. The fifth 
conference of the World Union, which met in Vienna in July 
1920, was to consider the differences among the various mem- 
ber parties. It split over the issue of joining the Third (Com- 
munist) International, 178 delegates voting in favor and 179 
abstaining. All efforts of the abstaining delegates to heal the 
breach were unsuccessful. They claimed that the Third Inter- 
national was liable to prevent the independent development 
of Erez Israel and ties with the Zionist organization and the 
Jewish people. Some of them objected to the exclusive nature 
of the Russian approach to Communism and demanded the 
unification of all the revolutionary parties (an attitude near 
to that of the “Two-and-a-Half International”); they held that 
only the speedy initiation of the Jewish people in Erez Israel 
would ensure the survival of Zionism after the expected world 
revolution was achieved. The left World Union was composed 
of leftist parties only, which opposed any connection with the 
Zionist Organization and held that only by cooperation with 
the world revolution would Zionism stand a chance of real- 
ization. The parties which supported this stand were those of 
Russia, Czechoslovakia, Austria, and Poland (the last being 
the largest). The right wing held the majority in the U.S., Ar- 
gentine, British, and Erez Israel parties. It decided to engage 
in practical work in the upbuilding of Erez Israel on a coop- 
erative basis, which would ensure the growth and develop- 
ment of the Jewish working class. It became the mainstream 
of the Zionist labor movement, whereas the World Union 
gradually dwindled due to Communist secession. The right- 
wing leaders abroad were Shelomo *Kaplansky, Marc Yar- 
blum, Zalman *Rubashov, and Berl *Locker; in Erez Israel 
they were Ben-Gurion, Ben-Zvi, and Yizhak *Tabenkin. The 
left-wing leaders in Erez Israel were Nahum *Nir (Rafalkes) 
and Jacob *Zerubavel. 

The right wing, which opposed joining the Third In- 
ternational, also left the Second International. It joined the 
Viennese “Two-and-a-half” International and in 1923 returned 
to the Socialist International, together with the latter. It also 
participated actively in the Zionist Organization, despite the 
reservations of a number of its member parties. It engaged in 
political activities in the International and within the British 
Labour Party, to which Poalei Zion in Britain belonged from 
1920. In its activities on behalf of Erez Israel, the right wing 
succeeded in obtaining the cooperation of other Zionist labor 
parties, and in August 1923 it convened a conference for Erez 
Israel labor and established a league for practical activities. The 
common sphere of Zionist activities led to a convergence be- 
tween the World Union of Po’alei Zion and the Zionist-Social- 
ist Union, and after difficult negotiations, especially over the 
question of the status of the Yiddish language, the two unions 
merged in August 1925, adopting the name the Socialist World 
Jewish Workers’ Party Poalei Zion (united with the Zionist So- 
cialist Union). Following the merger between Ha-Poel ha-Zair 
and Ahdut ha-Avodah in Erez Israel in 1930, a united world 
movement, called Ha-Ihud ha-Olami, was founded in Dan- 
zig in 1932; it was composed of the Union of Socialist Jewish 
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Workers-Poalei Zion (united with zs) and the World Zionist 
Labor Party-Hitahdut. 

The second congress of the Third International, which 
was attended by a representative of the Erez Israel leftist Poalei 
Zion (appearing on behalf of Mrs), adopted not only the fa- 
mous 21 rules which had to be accepted by any party seeking 
admission to the Comintern but also an anti-Zionist resolu- 
tion. The bureau of the left-wing World Union of Poalei Zion 
decided to accept the 21 rules, adopted the name of Jewish 
Communist Union Poalei Zion, and applied for admission to 
the Third International. The Comintern, however, rejected the 
application out of opposition to the principle of a world union 
and of territorial concentration in Erez Israel, and demanded 
that members of the Jewish Communist Union join individ- 
ually the respective Communist parties in various countries. 
Nevertheless, it sought to make use of the union in order to 
gain influence among Jewish workers and prolonged the ne- 
gotiations with it. 

The sixth conference of the World Union, held in Danzig 
in June 1922, rejected the Comintern demands and insisted 
upon its right to independent organization and to maintain 
its Erez Israel program, but declared itself an integral part 
of the World Communist Movement. As a result, the Social 
Democratic Poalei Zion in Russia and the Revusky group 
in Erez Israel left the World Union and in 1923 formed the 
Organizing Committee of the Left Poalei Zion in Berlin. In 
the following two years most of the remaining parties in the 
World Union disintegrated, joining local Communist parties. 
The Russian “Jewish Communist Party Poalei Zion” was liqui- 
dated, whereas the Social Democratic faction of Poalei Zion 
there changed its name to the Jewish Communist Workers’ 
Party Po’alei Zion and had a technically legal existence un- 
til 1928. In Austria and Czechoslovakia the left Po’alei Zion 
joined the local Communist parties. Thus only the Polish 
party was left as a major party in the World Union. A renewal 
of the left World Union took place in Paris in 1926 (the sev- 
enth conference), and it included the Revusky group. It ad- 
opted the name World Communist Union of Jewish Workers 
Poalei Zion, continued to oppose association with the Zionist 
Organization and the He-Halutz movement, and maintained 
the belief that in the course of time it would be able to join 
the Comintern. 

The left Po'alei Zion Party in Erez Israel had been re- 
newed in 1923 and was based on the Revusky group and for- 
mer members of the Social Democratic Po’alei Zion in Rus- 
sia. Within the *Histadrut they opposed the exclusion of Arab 
workers from the general framework and demanded separa- 
tion of trade-union from cooperative activities. In 1923 the 
Polish party also began to establish a Poalei Zion Party in Erez 
Israel. Israel Washer was sent to organize it. The two groups 
merged in 1924. Four years later another split occurred in the 
Erez Israel left Po'alei Zion when a group led by Yizhak and 
Zeev Abramovitz seceded from the majority group led by Nir 
(Rafalkes) and Moshe Erem over the issue of Hebrew versus 
Yiddish (opposing the Yiddishist attitude prevailing in the 
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World Union). They were reunited in 1931, only to split again 
in 1934 over the question of aliyah, pioneering youth move- 
ments, and He-Halutz. In the same year, however, the ninth 
world conference adopted a more positive stand on He-Halutz; 
but only the tenth conference, held in 1937, decided to rejoin 
the Zionist Congress. Further differences in the party arose 
over the attitude toward World War 11, and they were settled 
only when the Soviet Union entered the war in 1941. In 1944 
the left Po'alei Zion in Erez Israel joined with *Ha-Shomer ha- 
Zair in the Left Front in the elections to the yishuv institutions 
(Asefat ha-Nivharim and Vaad Le’ummi). Then, in 1946, it 
united with the opposition group of *Mapai, Si’ah Bet, which 
seceded from Mapai in 1944 and formed an independent 
party, Ha-Tenu’ah le-Ahadut ha-Avodah. The united party 
was called Ha-Tenu’ah le-Ahadut ha-Avodah-Povalei Zion. 
This party joined *Mapam in 1948 and remerged in 1954 with 
the split in Mapam. In 1968 it joined Mapai and Rafi to form 
the Israel Labor Party. Its Diaspora groups joined the World 
Zionist Labor movement, which was largely based on the Ihud 
Olami previously centered on Mapai. 
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°POBEDONOSTSEV, KONSTANTIN PETROVICH 
(1827-1907), Russian statesman and jurist. From 1860 until 
1865 he was professor of civil law at the University of Mos- 
cow. During the years 1880 to 1905, Pobedonostsev acted as 
Supreme Prosecutor of the Holy Synod, a function which re- 
sembled that of minister of religious affairs, except that his 
behind-the-scenes influence on the czar and the government 
greatly surpassed his official responsibilities. Pobedonostsev 
fostered the idea of maintaining a regime of absolute power, 
with the support of the police and the Church, and strove for 
the Russification of all the peoples of Russia. Under his influ- 
ence the Synod intensified its persecutions of the sects that 
had broken away from the official Church as well as other re- 
ligions. In 1905, with the partial victories of the revolutionary 
movement and the limitations on the czar’s absolute power, 
Pobedonostsev resigned from his duties. His hatred of the 
Jews stemmed from the belief that, because the Jews were a 
more talented people than the Russians, it was likely that in 
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time they would dominate the latter both materially and in- 
tellectually. 

Pobedonostsev supported the anti-Jewish legislation 
(“*May Laws”) of 1882, and the law of 1887 limiting the percent- 
age of Jews in schools, and he rejected decisions of the Pahlen 
Commission of 1887 which might be considered favorable to 
Jews. In 1891 he supported the program of Baron *Hirsch for 
the emigration of 3 million Jews from Russia within 25 years. 
He objected to the idea that the *Jewish Colonization Asso- 
ciation (1cA) be granted authorization to settle Jews on land 
within the Russian Empire. The famous remark concerning 
the fate of the Jews of Russia — “One-third will die, one third 
will leave the country, and the last third will be completely as- 
similated within the Russian people” - has been attributed to 
Pobedonostsev. Collections of his letters and other writings 
which reveal much of his thought have been published (e.g., 
K.P. Pobedonostsev i yego korrespondenty, 1923), along with a 
memoir, Reflections of a Russian Statesman (1898). 
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POBEZOVICE NA SUMAVE (Czech PobeZovice na Su- 
mavé; Ger. Ronsperg), village in W. Bohemia. The Jewish 
community there apparently existed in the 16" century, al- 
though the first documentary mention is not until 1664. Until 
the beginning of the 19» century it was the seat of the district 
rabbi for *Pilsen and *Klatovy, an office held by Falk Kohner, 
Samuel Kohn-Kostelhore, and Eleasar *Loew (1810-12). In 
1724 there were 17 Jewish families in Pobezovice. The syna- 
gogue — the third in Pobezovice - was built in 1816 on the ini- 
tiative of R. Joel, father of R. Bezalel *Ranshburg. Great inter- 
est was aroused in 1927 by the discovery, in the mikveh, of a 
stone bearing a Hebrew inscription reporting that *Israel b. 
Eliezer Baal Shem Tov had bathed there and pronounced the 
waters salutary. Consequently, Hasidim went there to seek 
cures. An extract from the confiscated pinkas (1773) records 
a tradition about the community’s destruction in 1096, de- 
scribes *Shabbatean and *Frankist activities, and mentions 
the visit of the Baal Shem Tov in 1744. Pobezovice was the 
birthplace of R. Moses Loeb Bloch and the pharmacologist 
Emil *Starkenstein, and the residence of Heinrich *Couden- 
hove-Kalergi, whose library of Judaica was deposited in the 
synagogue. The Jewish population declined from 212 persons 
in 1848 to 193 in 1893, 63 in 1921, and 41 (2% of the total pop- 
ulation) in 1930. With the annexation of the Sudeten area by 
Germany in 1938, almost the entire community fled, the re- 
maining few being expelled to no-man’s-land. The synagogue 
was burnt down on Kristallnacht, Nov. 10, 1938, and the cem- 
etery was destroyed. Most of the Jews managed to emigrate, 
mainly to England and Palestine. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Gold, Die Juden und Judengemeinden 
Boehmens in Vergangenheit und Gegenwart (1934), 575-6; Bnai Brith, 
Monatsblaetter... des Cechoslowakischen Staats, 6 (1927), 320-8; 7 


(1928), 40-48; Selbstwehr (Sept. 9, 1927). 
[Meir Lamed] 
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POCHEP 


POCHEP, city in Oriol district, Russian Federation. Jews 
are mentioned in the 17” century, and were massacred in 
the *Chmielnicki uprising. In 1882 in a big fire destroyed 100 
houses and 120 shops. There were 3,172 Jews (about 33% of 
the total population) living in Pochep in 1897. The *Chabad 
yeshivah in the town was headed by the local rabbi Joshua 
Nathan Gnessin. Among the yeshivah students were his son 
Uri Nissan *Gnessin and J.H. *Brenner. Jews numbered 3,616 
(27.1% of the population) in 1926, with the number dropping 
by 1939 to 2,314 (15% of the total population). The Germans 
arrived in Pochep on August 22, 1941. Some of the Jews man- 
aged to escape. There were hundreds of Jews among the 2,200 
people killed there. After the liberation a monument with an 
inscription in Hebrew was erected on the mass grave of the 
murdered Jews. 


[Yehuda Slutsky / Shmuel Spector (2"¢ ed.)] 


°POCOCKE, EDWARD (1604-1691), English Orientalist and 
Hebraist. In 1630-36, as Anglican chaplain to the English mer- 
chants in Aleppo, Syria, Pococke was able to perfect his knowl- 
edge of Arabic, Syriac, and Ethiopic, to translate Arab histori- 
cal works, and to collect the Greek and Oriental manuscripts 
(bought with funds provided by Archbishop William Laud) 
which now constitute the Pococke collection in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford. On his return to England in 1636 Pococke 
was appointed to a chair of Arabic at Oxford especially cre- 
ated for him by Laud. In 1640 Pococke found himself almost 
dispossessed because of his royalist sympathies and friend- 
ship with the unpopular archbishop. However, the eminent 
Puritan Hebraist John *Selden befriended Pococke, who was 
reappointed to the chair of Arabic at Oxford in 1647; in the 
following year he was also made regius professor of Hebrew 
and canon of Christ Church. 

Pococke was an outstanding English Hebraist and one 
of the leading Orientalists of the age. His share in the prepa- 
ration of Bryan *Walton’s London Polyglot Bible (1657) was 
unmatched by any other editor: He prepared the Arabic text 
of the Pentateuch; provided manuscript texts of the Syriac 
Old Testament, the Ethiopic version of Psalms, and two Syr- 
iac manuscripts of Psalms; and also prepared parts of the 
Syriac New Testament with annotations and a Latin transla- 
tion. Pococke’s biblical scholarship may also be gauged from 
other works, such as his English commentaries on some of 
the Minor Prophets (Micah and Malachi, 1677; Hosea, 1685; 
Joel, 1691), which display familiarity with rabbinic exegesis 
and wide knowledge of Christian commentators (*Calvin, 
*Muenster, *Pellicanus). Among his other notable works are 
two translations of *Maimonides: Porta Mosis (Oxford, 1655), 
an annotated edition of six sections of the Mishnah commen- 
tary with the Arabic text in Hebrew characters and a Latin 
translation (this was the first Hebrew book printed in Oxford 
and at the university's expense); and a Latin version of Mai- 
monides’ preface to the Mishnah (Oxford, 1690). Pococke also 
cultivated friendly relations with Jews in the East (he studied 
with Judah Romano in Constantinople). 
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Of his two sons, the elder, EDWARD POCOCKE (1648- 
1726), was also an Orientalist; the younger, THOMAS POCOCKE, 
issued an English translation of *Manasseh Ben Israel's treatise 
De termino vitae on free will and predestination, entitled Of 
the Term of Life... with the Sense of the Jewish Doctors (Lon- 
don, 1699). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Twells, in: E. Pococke, Theological Works 
(1740); G.H. Box, in: E.R. Bevan and C. Singer (eds.), Legacy of Israel 
(1927), 353-53; C. Roth, in: Bodleian Library Record, 2 no. 27 (1948), 
215-9; I. Abrahams, in: JHSET, 8 (1915-17), 105. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 


PHY: ODNB online. 
[Godfrey Edmond Silverman] 


°POCOCKE, RICHARD (1704-1765), British ecclesiastic and 
traveler. From 1735 to 1742 he traveled extensively in the Near 
East, visiting Erez Israel in 1738. He spent some time in Jeru- 
salem, visited the Dead Sea in order to check Pliny’s account 
of it, and journeyed along the Mediterranean coast to Galilee, 
from there going to the Lebanon, Baalbek, and Cyprus. These 
travels resulted in the Description of the East and some other 
Countries (2 vols., London, 1743-45), with numerous copper- 
plate engravings. He was a good observer and the plans he 
made of the various sites are numerous, although not very 
reliable. He had a preference for less-traveled routes, which 
enhances the value of his journeys. He was appointed archdea- 
con of Dublin in 1745 and bishop of Ossory in 1756. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


PODGAITSY (Pol. Podhajce; in Jewish tradition, Pedaay- 
ets), city, W. Tarnopol district, Ukraine. A Jewish community 
existed in Podgaitsy during the 16" century. At the beginning 
of the 176 century the rabbinical seat was held by Benjamin 
Aaron b. Abraham Solnik, who died in 1610. He published a 
collection of 112 responsa and legal novellae in his work Masat 
Binyamin. After the invasion of the town by the Tatars in 1667 
and the massacre which they perpetrated among the Jews, R. 
Zeev b. Judah Leib wrote an elegy in memory of the victims. 
According to the census of 1764 there were 1,079 Jews. There 
were some adherents of Jacob *Frank, but the greatest influ- 
ence came from the hasidic dynasties of Belz and Ruzhany. 
During the 19"* century, under Austrian rule, the Jewish popu- 
lation increased, and by 1910 numbered about 6,000. However, 
Podgaitsy’s importance subsequently declined and according 
to the census of 1931 only 2,872 Jews were left. 

[Shimshon Leib Kirshenboim] 


Holocaust Period 

When war broke out between Germany and the U.S.S.R. 
(June 22, 1941), Podgaitsy was occupied by the Germans, and 
the Jews immediately became victims of attacks by the Ukrai- 
nian population. They were forced to pay fines, their move- 
ment was restricted outside the city, and they were subjected 
to forced labor. L. Lilenfeld headed the *Judenrat. In the win- 
ter of 1941-42 many died from hunger and disease. On Sept. 
21, 1942, over 1,000 Jews were sent to the *Belzec death camp, 
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and on October 30, 1,500 people were sent there. Survivors of 
the community tried to find shelter in neighboring forests; due 
to informers, however, many fell into German hands and were 
executed. On June 6, 1943, the community was completely li- 
quidated and the ghetto and the city were declared judenrein. 
After the war the community was not reconstituted. 


[Aharon Weiss] 


PODHORETZ, NORMAN (1930- ), U.S. editor and au- 
thor. In 1960, following a brief interim after the death of Eliot 
E. *Cohen, Commentary’s first editor, Norman Podhoretz, a 
young literary critic, was named editor of the magazine. A 
protégé of the critic Lionel *Trilling during his undergradu- 
ate years at Columbia, Podhoretz was the son of a milkman 
in Brooklyn. He studied also at the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary. His brilliance in his studies won him a scholarship to 
Cambridge, England, where he found a second mentor in the 
famous literary critic ER. Leavis. 

Returning home, Podhoretz gained wide attention with a 
series of essays including “The Adventures of Saul Bellow,’ “The 
Know-Nothing Bohemians,’ and, later, “My Negro Problem — 
and Ours” which prefigured both the controversial positions 
he would later take and his literary style. In taking over at Com- 
mentary, where he had worked briefly earlier, however, he ini- 
tially moved the magazine to the Left, publishing such radical 
writers as Paul *Goodman, Edgar Z. Friedenberg, and Staugh- 
ton Lynd. His position on the Left was short-lived, however. 

Under Cohen, Commentary had been one of the few 
influential magazines on the Left that had fought Commu- 
nism and the imperial designs of the Soviet Union following 
World War 11. As the Cold War with the Soviet Union heated 
up, Podhoretz moved the magazine into an even more ag- 
gressive posture in countering the threat of the Soviet Union. 
His book The Present Danger (1980) provided much of the ra- 
tionale for the incoming Reagan Administration, helping to 
move it away from the policy of détente which characterized 
previous administrations, both Republican and Democratic, 
to one of seeking to bring down the Communist state. Follow- 
ing the appearance of pieces in Commentary, Daniel Patrick 
Moynihan and Jeane Kirkpatrick, who reflected these views, 
were appointed, respectively, by Presidents Ford and Reagan 
U.S. ambassadors to the United Nations. 

Podhoretz’s most critical role, however, took shape dur- 
ing the Vietnam War and its aftermath. He was an early critic 
of the war as peripheral to bringing down the Soviet Union, 
but felt it was an honest error, not a sign of the country’s moral 
decay, as some of its critics argued. Moreover, he felt it took 
away from the real battle that needed to be fought: loosening 
the Soviet grip on eastern Europe and challenging the exten- 
sion of its power in undeveloped parts of the world, especially 
in the Middle East. “During the bleakest days of anti-Com- 
munism,” historian Richard Gid Powers has written, “..One 
man summoned the will, the strength, and the imagination to 
commence the giant task of rebuilding the anti-Communist 
coalition. This was Norman Podhoretz.” 
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PODKAMEN 


During the Six-Day (1967) and Yom Kippur (1973) wars, 
Podhoretz came to feel that Jews in Israel and the United 
States, particularly with the rise of black nationalism, had 
come to be threatened. The pages of Commentary reflected 
increasingly his sense that one measure of public policy for 
Jews was whether positions taken were good for Jews. In this 
respect, he argued that, however useful New Deal and Fair 
Deal reforms had been earlier, they had grown stale and even 
dysfunctional. He was troubled, also, by the use of racial quo- 
tas or preferences as appropriate remedies for racial inequal- 
ity, the growth of an adversarial youth culture, and what he 
described as the capitulation of elite campuses to its excesses. 
At the heart of the positions Podhoretz took was a deep sense 
of gratitude to the country that made it possible for a boy from 
humble origins to rise in American life, expressed in a fer- 
vent, almost old-fashioned patriotism. Operating from this 
position, Podhoretz, along with social critic Irving *Kristol, 
emerged in the last third of the 20" century primarily as ar- 
chitects of what came to be called neo-conservatism, a socio- 
political posture which sought (and seeks) a halfway house 
between an older liberalism and traditional conservatism both 
at home and abroad. 

Podhoretz’s ideas are most fully expressed in a series of 
memoirs he wrote beginning with, Making It (1967), an ac- 
count of how he gained success in intellectual circles; Break- 
ing Ranks (1979), the way he freed himself from his Left-wing 
roots; Ex-Friends (1999), the price he paid for this shift; My 
Love Affair with America; The Cautionary Tale of a Cheerful 
Conservative (2001); and The Prophets: Who They Were, What 
They Are (2002). In 1995, Podhoretz stepped down as editor of 
Commentary. His long-time associate and collaborator, Neal 
Kozodoy, assumed the post. Podhoretz continued, however, 
to remain as editor-at-large, writing lengthy articles in sup- 
port of the Bush Doctrine calling for the use of preemptory 
strikes when the country or its friends are faced with terror- 
ist attacks and the war in Iraq. 

Podhoretz is married to Midge Decter, a writer who fo- 
cuses, also, on neo-conservative themes. His son, John, and 
son-in-law, Elliott ‘Abrams, also share his political views and 
are influential members of the second generation of neo-con- 


servative thinkers. 
[Murray Friedman (2™4 ed.)] 


PODKAMEN, town in Tarnopol district, Ukraine. A Jew- 
ish community existed in Podkamen in the 17" century at 
the time of the Council of the Four Lands, when the town 
was within the “province of Russia.” During the 18 century 
its rabbinical seat was held by Hayyim Segal Landa, who also 
played a role in the Council of the Four Lands. The town econ- 
omy was greatly helped by the yearly trade fairs. In 1765 there 
were 922 Jews living in the town. During the 19" century its 
Jewish population increased. By 1910 it numbered 2,000 per- 
sons. As a result of World War I, it decreased to 822 (or about 
27.4 percent of the population) in 1921. In spite of this decline, 
the Jewish community maintained an active public life. In the 
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fered by some of the decorative carvings in other Galilean 
synagogues. 


UNDER ISLAM. More decisive, naturally, was the spread of Is- 
lam, which became supreme for centuries in those areas where 
Jewish life flourished most. The new religion had, with certain 
exceptions, strong iconoclastic tendencies. Obviously the Jews 
could not afford to be more tolerant in this matter than their 
Muslim neighbors. Hence it appears that there was a revulsion 
in much of the Jewish world against the incipient representa- 
tional art, and that this revulsion lingered in some vital areas 
even after the Islamic domination had receded. 

The Spanish rabbis were outright in their opposition. 
The Sefer ha-Hinnukh, attributed to Aaron ha-Levi of Barce- 
lona (39, 12), emphasized that it was forbidden to make like- 
nesses of a human being out of any material, even for orna- 
ment. Maimonides, however, was somewhat more tolerant, 
forbidding (Yad. Av. Kokh. 3:10-11) only the human (not the 
animal) form in the round, and permitting it in painting and 
tapestries. Art expressed itself among the Jews, as among the 
Arabs, in nonrepresentational forms, making use of orna- 
ments and arabesques, and exploiting to the full the decora- 
tive potentialities of the Hebrew alphabet and the patterning 
of minuscular characters. The exquisite decorations in the sur- 
viving medieval Spanish synagogues (especially at *Cordova 
and *Toledo), though somewhat later in date, are impressive 
examples of such work. More striking is the testimony of man- 
uscript art. Throughout the Muslim world and the area under 
its influence, a new tradition established itself, highly Islamic 
in both feeling and conception. Illuminations in the accepted 
medieval sense — i.e., actual illustrations of the text - are os- 
tentatiously absent. Instead, many pages are elaborately deco- 
rated — with carpet patterns, intricate geometrical designs, and 
the most skillful use of calligraphic characters both large and 
small, the last sometimes fashioned with consummate mas- 
tery into involved patterns of great ingenuity. Not infrequently, 
especially in biblical manuscripts, such decorative pages were 
deliberately and quite irrelevantly included at the beginning 
of the manuscript, and sometimes at the end as well, in great 
profusion, merely to enhance the beauty of the volume. The 
inclusion in the Bible manuscripts of highly stylized repre- 
sentations of the vessels of the Sanctuary seems, however, to 
form a link between these manuscripts and those of the now 
submerged tradition of the classical period. This method of 
Hebrew Bible illumination, divorced from the text, survived in 
some areas, or in some circles, as late as the second half of the 
15" century. This is evidenced by the Kennicott Bible in Oxford 
illuminated by Joseph *Ibn Hayyim, and by the Hebrew Bible 
of the University of Aberdeen, completed in 1494. 


NORTHERN EUROPE. Outside the Muslim orbit these inhibi- 
tions against representational art did not apply — at least not 
the same degree - and with the rise of the Jewish communi- 
ties in Northern Europe, representational art began to reap- 
pear. Whether or not there was any direct link with the clas- 
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sical period remains a matter of dispute. Once again, there is 
a disparity between strict religious theory as reflected in the 
rabbinic texts and actuality as shown in surviving relics of 
the period. Although in the 12" century Eliakim b. Joseph of 
Metz ordered the removal of the stained glass windows from 
the synagogue of Mainz, his younger colleague *Ephraim b. 
Isaac of Regensburg permitted the painting of animals and 
birds on the walls. *Isaac b. Moses of Vienna recalled seeing 
similar embellishments in the place of worship he frequented 
at Meissen as a boy. The author of the Sefer Hasidim expressed 
his categoric disapproval of representations of animate beings 
in the synagogue. On the other hand, Rashi knew of, and ap- 
parently did not object to, wall frescoes - presumably in the 
home - illustrating biblical scenes, such as the fight between 
David and Goliath, with descriptive wording (in Hebrew?) 
below (Shab. 149a). On the surface, it seems that Rashi is re- 
ferring to a practice current among the well-to-do Jews of his 
own circle in northern France and the Rhineland in the 11 
century. In the 12"* century, the French tosafists discussed 
and permitted even the three-dimensional representation of 
the human form, provided that it was incomplete. At the very 
same time, Jews living in England are known to have used sig- 
net rings that bore a human likeness on them. 

The emergence at this period of Jewish mint-masters (see 
*Minting) presupposes some involvement in the production 
of coins bearing the ruler’s head, a tradition which goes back 
to the activity of *Priscus, who was the court jeweler at the 
Frankish court during approximately the middle of the sixth 
century C.E. 


ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS. Hebrew manuscripts illumi- 
nated in the conventional sense, in accordance with European 
styles and techniques, began to emerge in Northern Europe 
not later than the 13" century. Certain inhibitions lingered 
as regards the human form, which in some manuscripts was 
quaintly provided with bird or animal heads (see color plate 
Laud Mahzor vol. 11 between columns 812 and 813), thus ob- 
serving at least marginally the biblical prohibition against 
representational art. Whether this indicates a stage in the de- 
cline of traditional inhibitions, or a momentary pietistic re- 
cession, is a matter for speculation. But toward the close of 
the Middle Ages the art of the illuminated manuscript - illu- 
minated in the fullest sense - flourished in Northern Europe 
and spread to Italy. By the 14" century at the latest, the tradi- 
tion had extended to Spain, where Christian rule was now in 
the ascendant. It is perhaps best exemplified in a fine series 
of illuminated *Haggadah manuscripts, of which the Sarajevo 
Haggadah is the best known. 

In some cases the artists were probably Jews (Nathan 
b. Simeon, *Joel b. Simeon, Meir Jaffe), while in others they 
were presumably Christians. But there is no need to assume 
that the work of the Jewish manuscript artists was necessar- 
ily restricted to Hebrew manuscripts and to a Jewish clientele. 
The work on mixing colors for manuscript illumination com- 
piled in Judeo-Portuguese by Abraham ibn Hayyim suggests 
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PODOLIA 


elections to the communal organization in 1932, the delegate of 
the Zionists was elected to the presidency. There was a Hebrew 
school in the town and a home for Jewish orphans. 


[Shimshon Leib Kirshenboim] 


Holocaust Period 

At the outbreak of World War 11 there were about 1,000 Jews 
in Podkamen. The Germans occupied the town on July 2, 1942. 
The first Aktion took place in August 1942, and the second at 
the end of September, when most of the Jews were deported 
to the death camp Belzec. The remaining Jews were deported 
on December 3, 1942 to *Brody, and shared the fate of that 
community. After the war the Jewish community of Podka- 
men was not reconstituted. 


PODOLIA, region in S.W. Ukraine; formerly a region of S.E. 
Poland, passing to Russia in 1793. The history of the Jews in 
the region was largely dominated by its position as a border 
territory between Poland-Lithuania and the Ottoman Em- 
pire. *Medzibozh, the most ancient community in Podolia, 
is first mentioned in 1518. On the eve of the Union of Lub- 
lin between Lithuania and Poland (1569), there were at least 
750 Jews living in nine communities of Podolia, about half of 
them in Medzibozh. Under Polish rule Jews took part in the 
settlement of Podolia, though not at the same pace and ex- 
tent as in neighboring regions. In many places the settlement 
of Jews met with opposition on the ground that their pres- 
ence as a foreign element was undesirable in the vicinity of 
the Ottoman Empire (see *Kamenets-Podolski). In 1639 Jews 
of Podolia were granted the right to have lawsuits with Chris- 
tians tried before the provincial governor (wojewoda). There 
were then 18 communities in the region, of which the most 
important were *Nemirov, *Tulchin, *Bar, and Medzibozh. 
Yom Tov Lippmann *Heller was rabbi in Nemirov. 

On the eve of the *Chmielnicki uprising of 1648 there 
were 4,000 Jews in Podolia. During this period numbers of 
Jews were massacred in Nemirov, Tulchin, Bar, and other 
communities. Thousands of Jews from Podolia and other 
regions of Ukraine took refuge in the fortified city of Ka- 
menets-Podolski, where in ordinary times Jewish residence 
was forbidden. 

Under Ottoman rule in Podolia (1672-99) the Jews en- 
joyed the same rights and protection as the rest of the Jews 
in the empire. With the return of Polish rule in Podolia, their 
situation again deteriorated, and it was only in 1713 that they 
regained the right to bring lawsuits before the provincial gov- 
ernor. In 1765 the Jews of Podolia numbered 38,365. Some 
communities of northern and eastern Podolia suffered se- 
verely at the hands of the *Haidamacks. 

With the first partition of Poland in 1772, the region of 
“Red Russia,’ where about one-third of Podolian Jewry lived, 
was annexed by Austria and became an integral part of *Gali- 
cia. In 1787 there were 25,438 Jews in the rest of Podolia living 
in about 60 towns and 853 villages. The Jews there at the time 
earned their livelihood by trading as innkeepers, and espe- 
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cially by *arenda, which was almost entirely in Jewish hands. 
The proximity of Podolia to the territories dominated by Tur- 
key, and the commercial relations between the Jews and their 
coreligionists in the Balkans and Turkey, resulted in the spread 
of kabbalistic teachings in Podolia during the 16" century, and 
subsequently in the success of the movement of *Shabbetai Zevi 
and its aftermath. The *Frankist movement originated in Podo- 
lia. The disputation with the Frankists forced on the rabbis of 
Podolia by the Frankist leaders in 1757 resulted in the burning of 
the books of the Talmud (see *Talmud, Burning of), seized from 
the communities throughout Podolia, in Kamenets-Podolski. 
Podolia was also the cradle of Hasidism. *Israel Baal Shem Tov 
lived and died in Medzibozh. Many hasidic leaders, including 
*Nahman of Bratslav, set up their “courts” in its towns. 

When Podolia passed to Russia in 1793 the administra- 
tive province of Podolia was established, which at first had a 
Jewish population of 16,687. The Jews formed the majority of 
merchants and townsmen in the province throughout the 19 
century. There were 165,000 Jews in Podolia in 1847 and an 
estimated 418,458 in 1881. During Passover of 1882, *pogroms 
broke out in *Balta and the surrounding villages, accompa- 
nied by murder and rape. Subsequently the number of Jews 
in Podolia declined, mainly due to the *May Laws 1882 which 
restricted Jewish economic activity in the villages, and to 
the retardation of industry and commerce in Podolia. Thou- 
sands of Jews emigrated to the provinces of New Russia and 
Bessarabia, as well as overseas. In 1897 Podolia was the only 
province whose Jewish population had decreased in compari- 
son with the figures for 1881. The Jews then numbered 370,612 
(12.3% of the total population), with a proportion of 100 men 
to 106 women (compared with 101 women in the neighbor- 
ing province of *Kherson and 102.8 in Bessarabia). There were 
88 communities with over 1,000 Jews in Podolia, including 
Kamenets-Podolski, Balta, *Mogilev, *Vinnitsa, *Proskurov, 
Tulchin, *Bershad, Medzibozh, *Chmielnik, Bar, Bogopol, 
*Krivoye Ozero, and Nemirov. About 55,000 Jews lived in 
villages. Approximately 47% of Podolia Jewry was engaged in 
commerce (compared with 38.6% of the Jews in the whole of 
Russia) and 30% in crafts and industry (35.4% in the whole of 
Russia). About 7,000 Jews (2%) were engaged in agriculture in 
Podolia, almost half of them in 16 Jewish settlements. 

During the civil war in Russia (1918-21) Podolia was 
among the regions which suffered most severely. Pogroms 
began with the retreat of the Ukrainian army through Podo- 
lia before the advancing Red Army, fomented by Ukrainian 
army units, bands of peasants who rebelled against the Soviet 
regime, and units of the White Army commanded by A.I. *De- 
nikin. Massacres took place in Proskurov and Felshtin (Gvar- 
deyskoye) in February 1919. Up to the end of 1921, 162 pogroms 
occurred in 52 localities of Podolia, 125 by the Ukrainians, 28 
by the White Army, and nine by the Poles. The total number 
of victims has been estimated at about 3,700. The most sinister 
pogroms (after Proskurov and Felshtin) took place in Trosty- 
anets (with 342 dead), *Bratslav (where pogroms occurred 1 
times), and *Litin. The small Jewish settlements in the villages 
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were destroyed and completely abandoned. Refugees from the 
villages and the townlets streamed into the larger towns of the 
region and *Odessa. Many crossed the borders into Bessara- 
bia and Poland. Typhus and famine also devastated the Jew- 
ish population. In many settlements (Orinin, Chmielnik, 
Kamenets-Podolski, etc.), Jewish *self-defense units were or- 
ganized against the pogroms. They withstood the rioters but 
could not resist the regular army units. Many Jewish youths 
joined the ranks of the Red Army, within whose framework 
Jewish units were occasionally formed. These were specially 
sent on punitive expeditions against rebellious villages. 

Under Communist rule Jewish communal life ceased 
and the position of the Jews of Podolia was the same as that 
of the rest of Russian Jewry. In the 1920s Jews in Podolia or- 
ganized cells of *He-Halutz and other secret Zionist youth 
movements. In 1925 a petition for the right to study Hebrew, 
signed by thousands of Jewish children in Podolian towns and 
townlets, was presented to the authorities. The Jewish popu- 
lation in 1926 numbered 347,481 in the seven regions which 
comprised the former province of Podolia (and some smaller 
areas outside it). 


Holocaust and Contemporary Periods 

During World War 11, after the Germans invaded the Soviet 
Union, they ceded the greater part of Podolia to the Roma- 
nians. The whole of the area between the Dniester and Bug 
rivers extending to the Black Sea (including Odessa) became 
known as *Transnistria. The northwestern part of Podolia 
(including Kamenets-Podolski) was included in the General- 
Kommissariat Volhynien-Podolien. The Germans system- 
atically murdered the Jews who did not succeed in escaping 
eastward, in a series of massacres which continued until the 
end of 1942. The region of Transnistria became a center for the 
concentration of the 120,000 Jews expelled from *Bessarabia, 
*Bukovina, and other parts of Romania, who were segregated 
in the ghettos set up in Mogilev, *Shargorod, Bershad, Tulchin, 
Balta, and other towns. 

At the time of the liberation of Transnistria by the Red 
Army in the spring of 1944, there were some 60,000 Jews in 
the region, of whom 15,000 had lived there before the Ger- 
man occupation, while the remainder were from Romania. In 
1970 there were still many thousands of Jews living in Podolia 
but their exact number is unknown. There was apparently no 
Jewish communal life except for small groups of worshipers 
connected with local synagogues. In the 1990s many Jews im- 
migrated to Israel and the West. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: MN. Litinski, Sefer Korot Podolya ve-Kad- 
moniyyot ha-Yehudim (1895); Ettinger, in: Zion, 21 (1956), 107-42; Po- 
grom Korbones in Podolia 1918-1921, Bleter far yiddishe Demographie, 
Statistik un Ekonomik, 4 (1929), 290; A.D. Rosenthal, Megillat ha- 
Tevah, 3 vols. (1927-31); Reshumot, 3 (1923), 60-131, 157-214; 264-310, 
356-446; A. Gumener, A Kapitl Ukraine (1921); M. Carp, Transnistria 
(Yid., 1950); M. Carp, Cartea Neagrd, 3 (1947) [Transnistria (Rom.)]; 
M. Osherovitch, Geshikhtes fun Mayn Lebn (1945); R. Feigenberg, Na 
va-Nad (1942); A. Friman, 1919 (Heb., 1968). 

[Yehuda Slutsky] 
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PODOLOFFE, MAURICE (1890-1985), U.S. basketball execu- 
tive; engineered the merger of the Basketball Association of 
America and the National Basketball League into the National 
Basketball Association in 1949; NBA commissioner from 1949 
to 1963; member of the Basketball Hall of Fame. Born in Eliza- 
bethgrad, Russia, Podoloff came to the United States at the age 
of six. He graduated Hillhouse High School in New Haven, 
Connecticut, in 1909, and then graduated Yale University in 
1913 and Yale Law School in 1915. Podoloff built the New Ha- 
ven Arena in 1926 together with his father and two brothers 
Nathan and Jacob, and created the New Haven Eagles for the 
newly formed Canadian-American Hockey League (CAHL). 
Podoloff was a charter member of the board of governors, 
while Nathan was team president of the Eagles. Podoloff was 
named secretary-treasurer of the league in 1935, and the next 
year the CAHL merged with the International Hockey League 
to form the International-American Hockey League, which 
became the American Hockey League in 1940. Podoloff was 
named president of the 1AHL, a post he held until 1952. Podol- 
off was appointed president of the newly formed Basketball 
Association of America on June 6, 1946, becoming the first 
person to simultaneously lead two professional leagues. As he 
had done 13 years before, Podoloff again negotiated the merger 
of two leagues: the Basketball Association of America (BAA) 
and the National Basketball League (NBL), forming the Na- 
tional Basketball Association in the summer of 1948. During 
his 17-year tenure, Podoloff brought stability to professional 
basketball and helped financially unstable franchises to stay 
on their feet; introduced the collegiate draft in 1947; instituted 
the 24-second clock in 1954, perhaps the most important rules 
change in pro basketball history; and significantly increased 
national recognition of the game by securing its first television 
contract in 1954. Podoloff helped create an NBA that eventually 
grew from a small, regional association to a worldwide pres- 
ence, and the standard by which all other professional sports 
leagues are measured. Podoloff was enshrined in the Basket- 
ball Hall of Fame as a contributor on April 25, 1974. The Po- 
doloff Cup is given annually to the NBA’s MVP. 


[Elli Wohlgelernter (2"¢ ed.)] 


PODVOLOCHISK (Pol. Podwoloczyska), town in Tornopol 
district, Ukraine. Jews were among the founders of Podvolo- 
chisk in 1860s. Before World War 11 Podvolochisk was within 
the Tarnopol district in Poland, and was a grain and milling 
center. Between the two world wars the town included a cus- 
toms station between Poland and the Soviet Union. In 1865 
there were 2,200 Jewish inhabitants in the town, who consti- 
tuted 70% of the total population. In 1921 the Jews numbered 
2,275 (62% of the total population). After World War 1, in in- 
dependent Poland, the economic situation of the Jews became 
precarious because the town was isolated from its previous 
markets; trade was reduced and the Jews could not earn their 
livelihood. The organization of Jewish merchants attempted 
to alleviate the situation but could not find a solution because 
of the hostile attitude of the Polish authorities who sought to 
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strengthen the Polish element of this border town. The situa- 
tion became so bad that, by 1925, the tradesmen required com- 
munal assistance. Jewish life was vibrant in Podvolochisk and 
community elections were held in 1924 and 1928. Jews also 
participated in the municipal elections in 1933. Among the 
rabbis of the community were members of the *Babad fam- 
ily, including Joshua Heshel and his son Judah Leibush who 
was rabbi on the eve of the Holocaust. 


[Shimshon Leib Kirshenboim] 


Holocaust Period 

The city was captured by the Germans on July 7, 1941, and 
about 70 Jews were immediately killed. Economic restrictions 
were decreed, and seizure of Jews for forced-labor camps be- 
gan. The Ukrainian population also attacked the Jews. An 
extension of the Kamionki labor camp was established in the 
city, a number of streets were marked off by barbed wire, and 
young Jews were put there. Many died of overwork, disease, 
and torture. In September 1942 a part of the camp population 
was transferred to Zbaraz and Kamionki. The labor camp in 
the city was liquidated on June 29, 1943. Those who worked 
in the Kamionki camp perished later. After the war, the Jew- 
ish community was not reconstituted in the city. 


[Aharon Weiss] 


POETRY. 

This article is arranged according to the following out- 
line (for modern poetry, see *Hebrew Literature, Modern; see 
also *Prosody): 


BIBLICAL POETRY 
Introduction 
The Search for Identifiable Indicators of Biblical Poetry 
The Presence of Poetry in the Tanakh: An Overview 
Parallelism 
Meter and Rhythm 
Terseness 
Imagery, Metaphor, and Simile 
Repetition and Patterning 
Other Poetic Devices 
MEDIEVAL HEBREW SECULAR POETRY 
Al-Andalus and Provence 
SECULAR POETRY IN AL-ANDALUS (C. 950-1150) 
Language 
Philology and Poetry 
Forms 
Rhetorics and General Poetic 
Genres 
Trends in Secular Poetry in Al-Andalus 
SECULAR POETRY IN CHRISTIAN SPAIN 
Trends in Secular Poetry in Christian Northern Iberia 
Italy 
France and Germany 
England 
Research on Hebrew Poetry in the 1970s 
SPAIN AND PROVENCE 
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ITALY 
Developments in the 1980s 
EDITIONS — POETRY 
EDITIONS — TEXTS 
Prose and Rhymed Prose 
Monographs and Studies 
Edited Texts 
Interpretive Works 
Additional Bibliography on Individual Subjects 
Jubilee and Memorial Volumes 
Anthologies and Collections 
Liturgy 
FACSIMILES AND BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
Developments from 1990 to 2005 
EDITIONS, HEBREW TEXTS 
STUDIES, HISTORY, CRITICISM 
TRANSLATIONS 


BIBLICAL POETRY 


Introduction 

The Bible preserves several versions of the first plague upon 
the Egyptians. The account in the book of Exodus is com- 
monly classified as prose, while the retellings in the Psalms 
are categorized as poetry: 


Moses and Aaron did just as YawH commanded: he raised 
the rod and struck the water that was in the Nile in the eyes 
of Pharaoh and in the eyes of his servants, and all the water 
that was in the Nile turned to blood, and the fish that were in 
the Nile died, and the Nile stank, and the Egyptians could not 
drink water from the Nile, and the blood was all over the land 
of Egypt (Ex. 7:20-21). 

He turned their rivers into blood; 

and their streams they could not drink (Ps. 78:44). 

He turned their waters into blood 

and killed their fish (Ps. 105:29). 


What qualifies the Exodus passages as “prose” and the Psalms 
passages as “poetry”? What are the distinguishing features of 
biblical poetry? 

These questions are not easily answered, in part because 
of a lack of scholarly consensus about many aspects of bibli- 
cal poetry and in part because there are not always sharp dis- 
tinctions between poetry and prose. Nevertheless, in spite of 
uncertainties in our understanding of this ancient, sacred lit- 
erature, it is possible to delineate those sections of the Bible 
widely considered poetry and to outline the key stylistic fea- 
tures of biblical poetry. 


The Search for Identifiable Indicators of Biblical Poetry 
In theory, there are a number of potential ways to identify po- 
etry in a given body of literature. We might expect to identify 
the poetic sections of the Bible by turning to discussions of 
biblical poetics, by terminology used to label a passage as po- 
etry, or by the distinctive layout of a page. In practice, however, 
none of these avenues leads to a clear, consistent determina- 
tion of what constitutes biblical poetry. 
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In the classical period, thinkers like Aristotle and Hor- 
ace penned theories about the nature, mechanics, and effects 
of poetry. In contrast, in the Bible we do not find definitions 
of poetry or discussions of how biblical poetry operates. In 
fact, biblical Hebrew does not have a general term for “po- 
etry,’ though various terms do seem to signal the presence 
of a poetic passage. For instance, the passage known as the 
“Song of Moses” is introduced with the statement: “Then 
Moses and the children of Israel sang this song (37"W)” (Ex. 
15:1). David’s eulogy for Saul and Jonathan is labeled as a 
“dirge” (A?) (11 Sam. 1:17). Many compositions in the book 
of Psalms begin with the word 117917) which is translated as a 
“psalm” and likely indicates a song accompanied by a stringed 
instrument. Such terms suggest that a number of labels were 
used to classify certain types of compositions; yet these titles 
are not used consistently throughout the Bible, nor are they 
affixed to every text that a contemporary scholar would con- 
sider a poetic passage. 

Since these internal indicators do not point conclusively 
or consistently to the presence of biblical poetry, we might 
look to visual means in order to identify biblical poetry. When 
opening selected Hebrew editions or translations of the Bible, 
one can determine the poetic sections by the distinctive lay- 
out of the verses. For example, in Biblia Hebraica Stuttgar- 
tensia and the Jewish Publication Society Tanakh, in Genesis 
4:23-24 the prose format gives way to poetic verse, signaling a 
shift in discourse. However, in Biblia Hebraica Leningradensia 
or the Koren Holy Scriptures, no graphic distinction is made 
between poetry and prose. A comparison of Bibles that use 
stichography shows that the delineation into cola is not uni- 
versally agreed upon, but instead is an interpretative act de- 
termined by the scholars preparing a given edition or transla- 
tion (compare, for instance, the different colon boundaries in 
the presentation of Jeremiah 6:14 BHs and jps). 

The convention of visually distinguishing poetic passages 
through stichography evolved over time. In Qumran texts ver- 
sification is found sporadically (e.g., 4gPs* and 4QPs*). In tal- 
mudic times, spacing was used widely in certain books, but it 
was not required. The Talmud established special writing for 
only four sections: Ex. 15:1-18; Josh. 12:9-2.4; Judg. 5; Est. 9:7-9 
(TB, Meg. 16b; Ty Meg. 3:7); the late tractate Soferim added 
Deuteronomy 32 to the list (Sof. 12:8-12). Three of these are 
poetic passages (Ex. 15; Judg. 5; Deut. 32); others are prose. The 
Talmud describes two stichographic patterns. In the first pat- 
tern, “small brick over small brick, large over large,” each line 
contains two columns of writing separated by a blank space 
in between; in the second, “small brick over large brick, large 
over small,” the lines alternate between one line consisting of 
two columns with a space in the middle, and then the next line 
with one column with blank spaces on both sides. 

Throughout the Middle Ages, Jewish scribes commonly 
incorporated some type of special spacing, not only for the 
sections mentioned in talmudic sources, but also for other 
parts of the Bible, such as Psalms, Proverbs, Job, Lamenta- 
tions, the Song of Asaph (1 Chr. 16:8-35), and selected lists. 
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After the advent of the printing press, most printed masoretic 
Bibles abandoned stichographic arrangement of all but those 
passages mandated by the Talmud. Most modern scholarly 
editions reversed this trend, employing stichography for ev- 
erything considered poetry, including many of the prophetic 
books. 


The Presence of Poetry in the Tanakh: An Overview 
Lacking conclusive indicators of the presence of biblical po- 
etry, one must rely on stylistic features to identify biblical 
poetry. Though some scholars caution against drawing sharp 
distinctions between poetry and prose (e.g., Kugel 1981, 83), a 
general consensus exists about which parts of the Bible con- 
tain poetry. Although prose dominates, poetry permeates 
every part of the Bible, totaling approximately one-third of 
the corpus. 

Ketuvim or Writings contains the most poetic material, 
including Psalms, Proverbs, Job 3:3-42:6, Song of Songs, and 
Lamentations, along with scattered poetic selections in Ec- 
clesiastes (e.g., 1:2-9; 3:1-8) and other books (e.g., 1 Chron. 
16:8-35). Poetry overshadows prose in the Latter Prophets, for 
most of the prophetic books contain poetic verse exclusively 
or predominately; Jonah and Ezekiel stand out as exceptions. 
In the Former Prophets, poems punctuate the narrative ac- 
count of Israel’s history in Judges 5 (Song of Deborah), 1 Sam. 
2:1-10 (Hannah’s Prayer), 11 Sam. 1:19-27 (David's eulogy for 
Saul and Jonathan), 11 Sam. 22 (David’s Song), and 11 Sam. 
23:1-7 (David's last words). Some of the smaller poetic pas- 
sages include Jotham’s fable (Josh. 10:12-13) and Solomon's 
declaration to God (1 Kings 8:12-13). 

The Torah preserves several lengthy poems, including 
the Testament of Jacob (Gen. 49:2-27), the Song of the Sea 
(Ex. 15:1-18), the Song of Moses (Deut. 32), and Moses’ Bless- 
ing (Deut. 33). We also find a number of shorter poetic com- 
positions or fragments, such as the Song of Lamech (Gen. 
4:23-24), Miriam’s Song at the Sea (Ex. 15:21), the Song of the 
Ark (Num. 10:35-36); the Song at the Well (Num. 21:17-18), 
the Victory Song over Moab (Num. 21:27-30), and the Oracles 
of Balaam (Num. 23:7-10, 18-24; 2.4:3-9, 15-24). In some in- 
stances, often in the course of a dialogue, a few poetic verses 
interrupt the surrounding prose narrative, as when the man 
names the woman (Gen. 2:23), God speaks to Cain (Gen. 
4:6-7), or Rebekah’s family bids her farewell (Gen. 24:60). 

In each part of the Bible, the poetic material displays a 
notable degree of diversity in content. Note the range of poetic 
expression in Ketuvim, with aphorisms in Proverbs, passion- 
ate diatribes on human suffering in Job, sensual love songs in 
the Song of Songs, and mournful laments for the destruction 
of Jerusalem in Lamentations. Within the book of Psalms it- 
self, in certain texts the speaker joyfully sings God's praises, 
while in others, the psalmist cries out in pain and calls upon 
God's help. Likewise, the poetry of the prophets contains 
many passages in which the prophets rail against the people 
for their moral and religious failings, and others in which they 
exhort their listeners to repent or entice them with visions of 
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a glorious future. The Torah contains a similar poetic pano- 
ply, with songs of victory, deathbed blessings, oracles, and 
other assorted passages. Nevertheless, for all this variety in 
genre and subject matter, the poetic sections of the Bible ex- 
hibit considerable stylistic similarities. Understanding biblical 
poetry requires a familiarity with the literary devices adeptly 
wielded by the writers of biblical poetry, namely parallelism, 
rhythm, terseness, imagery, metaphor, repetition, patterning, 
and other tropes. 


Parallelism 
The identification of parallelism as a central defining feature of 
biblical poetry traces back to the Lectures on the Sacred Poetry 
of The Hebrews delivered by Bishop Robert Lowth in 1753. In 
the context of a lecture entitled “The Prophetic Poetry is Sen- 
tentious,’ he endeavors to illustrate that the literature of the 
Prophets deserves to be classified as poetry, just like Psalms 
and other poetic parts of the Bible. In order to prove that “the 
Prophetic Muse is no less elegant and correct” (Lowth, 210), 
Lowth marshals a host of citations intended to demonstrate 
that parallelism operates the same in the Prophets as in the 
Psalms. Explaining what he means by the term “parallelism,” 
Lowth states: “The poetical conformation of the sentences, 
which has been so often alluded to as characteristic of the He- 
brew poetry, consists chiefly in a certain equality, resemblance, 
or parallelism, between the members of each period” (Lowth, 
210). While he acknowledges that parallelism exhibits signif- 
icant variety, nonetheless he groups his examples into three 
“species”: synonymous, antithetic, and synthetic parallelism. 
Lowth explains that in the most frequent variety, syn- 
onymous parallelism, “the same sentiment is repeated in dif- 
ferent, but equivalent terms” (Lowth, 210). He cites a num- 
ber of examples: 


When Israel went forth from Egypt, 

The house of Jacob from a people of strange speech (Ps. 114:1). 
And nations shall walk by your light, 

and kings by your shining radiance (Isa. 60:3). 


In antithetic parallelism, which is most prevalent in Prov- 
erbs, “a thing is illustrated by its contrary being opposed to it” 
(Lowth, 215), as seen in Proverbs 27:6 (Lowth’s translation): 


The blows of a friend are faithful; 
But the kisses of an enemy are treacherous. 


Lowth’s third category, called ‘synthetic’ or ‘constructive’ par- 
allelism, consists of “all such as do not come within the two 
former classes” (Lowth, 216-17). Lowth provides a number of 
examples to illustrate this rather amorphous category, includ- 
ing the following: 

I will be like the dew to Israel; 

He shall blossom like the lily, 

and he shall strike root like a Lebanon tree (Hos. 14:6). 

Nations rage, kingdoms totter, 

He raises his voice, the earth melts (Ps. 46:7). 


Lowth recognizes that the degrees of resemblance in this third 
category are nearly infinite and that the workings of the par- 
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allelism can sometimes be subtle and obscure. He concludes 
his lecture with the caveat that lest the topic “appear light and 
trifling to some persons, and utterly undeserving any labour 
or attention,’ he promises that the study of parallelism will 
yield copious rewards (Lowth, 220). 

For over 200 years, Lowth’s tripartite understanding 
of parallelism dominated the discussion of biblical poetry. 
As subsequent scholars sought to refine Lowth’s work, they 
added additional categories like “incomplete parallelism,” 
“staircase parallelism,’ and “janus parallelism.” Then, start- 
ing the in late 1970s and 1980s, a number of studies were pub- 
lished that challenged Lowth’s perception of parallelism and 
expanded our understanding of the nuances and complexi- 
ties of biblical verse. 

In the 1981 book, The Idea of Biblical Poetry: Parallelism 
and Its History, James Kugel contends that the ways of paral- 
lelism are numerous and varied, far exceeding Lowth’s limited 
three categories. He observes that the degree of connection be- 
tween two parallel clauses may range anywhere from no per- 
ceivable correspondence to just short of a word-for-word rep- 
etition. He insists that the second, “B” clause does not simply 
restate the first, “a” clause. Instead, the B-line expands upon 
the A-line in a multitude of ways: reasserting, supporting, par- 
ticularizing, defining, completing, or going beyond the first 
line. He illustrates his approach as he interprets Psalm 145:10 
(Kugel’s translation): 


All your works praise you, Lord 
and your faithful ones bless you. 


Instead of focusing on the similarities between these two 
clauses, Kugel draws attention to the differences. He points 
out that “faithful ones” is more specific than “all your works,” 
just as “bless” differs from the more general term “praise.” 
Kugel captures the various ways in which the second line dif- 
fers from and develops the first with the phrase, “a is so, and 
what’s more, B is so” (Kugel 1981, 8). 

In the 1985 work, The Art of Biblical Poetry, Robert *Al- 
ter highlights what he terms the “impulse to intensification” 
in biblical poetry. He argues that even in lines that appear at 
first glance to be nearly synonymous, a closer reading often 
reveals a “dynamic progression” from one half of the line to 
the next. He points out that many parallel lines move from 
a common word in the first line to a more poetic term in 
the second, a pattern that can be seen in Psalms 114:1 above, 
where the unique phrase “a people of strange speech” follows 
the common term “Egypt.” According to Alter, the treatment 
of numbers in poetic parallelism exemplifies this pattern of 
intensification, for a number in the first clause usually is in- 
creased in the second clause by one, a decimal, or a decimal 
added to the number. For example, in Genesis 4:24, “seven- 
fold” is paired with “seventy and seven,’ and in Amos 1-2, 
“three” parallels “four.” He asserts that in biblical poetry “the 
characteristic movement of meaning is one of heightening 
or intensification. ..of focusing, specification, concretization, 
even what can be called dramatization” (Alter 1985, 19). 
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During this same time period, a number of scholars 
turned away from Lowth’s three-fold model of poetic paral- 
lelism by shifting the focus of the discussion from semantics 
to grammar (see Collins 1979; Geller 1979; O'Connor 1980; 
Greenstein 1982). In the 1985 study, The Dynamics of Bibli- 
cal Parallelism, Adele Berlin applies the study of linguistics to 
the topic of parallelism, but she does so in a more expansive 
manner, one that helps the reader to uncover and appreciate 
the intricacies of biblical parallelism. She sees parallelism as 
a multifaceted phenomenon, one that involves grammatical, 
lexical-semantic, and phonological aspects on the level of in- 
dividual words, as well as clauses and larger expanses of a text. 
Instead of drawing a stark contrast between synonymous and 
antithetical elements, she asserts that parallelism achieves its 
effectiveness from the interplay of equivalence and contrast 
along these various aspects and levels. 

Isaiah 1:10 provides a good example of the dynamic na- 
ture of poetic parallelism: 


Hear the word of yHwH, leaders of Sodom, 
Give ear to the instruction of our God, people of Gomorrah. 


The two cola in this verse certainly meet Lowth’s definition 
of synonymous parallelism, for the same sentiment appears 
to be repeated in “different, but equivalent terms.” How- 
ever, further investigation reveals varying degrees of equiva- 
lence and contrast. Looking first at the lexical aspect of this 
bi-colon, the correspondence between the words in the two 
cola may range from exact equivalence to complete contrast. 
In this case, we find a number of word pairs that exhibit a high 
degree of semantic similarity. The divine names “yHwuH” and 
“God” belong at the far end of the scale, for the two names 
point to the same referent. The verbs “hear” and “give ear” 
are frequently paired terms that both call upon the audience 
to listen, though the first verb is more standard and the second 
more poetic. Similarly, the nouns “word” and “instruction” 
are both used to designate God’s teaching, though the first 
term is more general and the second more specific. With 
the last two words in each colon, we move more toward the 
contrast side of the scale. The nouns “leaders” and “people” 
cannot be considered synonymous, for the first word refers 
specifically to the ruling class, whereas the second denotes 
the population as a whole. The place names “Sodom” and 
“Gomorrah” identify two different cities, though often the 
nouns appear as a consecutive, fixed phrase (“Sodom and 
Gomorrah”); the two cities symbolize a place of debauch- 
ery and sin. 

Expanding the scope of the examination from the rela- 
tionships between the individual words to the connections 
between the two cola as a whole, on a semantic level, the two 
lines appear fairly synonymous: the second colon echoes the 
basic sentiment of the first. In both sentences, the prophet 
calls the intended audience to listen to God’s message. By in- 
voking the place names Sodom and Gomorrah, Isaiah meta- 
phorically maligns his listeners, a fitting prelude to the divine 
diatribe that follows. 
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Applying the same approach to the grammatical as- 
pects of the verse reveals a similar amalgam of relationships 
of equivalence and contrast. Syntactically, the two sentences 
are identical: 

Verb + Direct Object (noun + divine name) + Subject 
(noun + place name) 

However, when we unpack each colon grammatically, we 
discover a number of contrasting elements. While the verbs 
are both second person plural imperatives, they differ in con- 
jugation: qal and hif ’il. The masculine noun 127 (“word”) 
contrasts with the feminine 171N (“instruction”). This differ- 
ence in gender is supplemented by the place names, for while 
names of cities are usually regarded as feminine, the masculine 
looking 070 (“Sodom”) contrasts with the feminine looking 
my (“Gomorrah”). Likewise, the plural noun O°Py? (“lead- 
ers”) and the singular OY (“people”) introduce a contrast in 
number. The two divine names also differ in several respects: 
unlike the unmarked, singular yHwu, the word wia>N (“our 
God”) is grammatically plural and marked with the addition 
of the first person plural suffix. 

These various types of grammatical variation stand in op- 
position to the more pervasive sense of semantic and syntax 
similarity. What sort of exegetical insights can this sort of anal- 
ysis yield? In this case, the interplay of equivalence and con- 
trast on these different levels animates the verse. In addition, 
the grammar reinforces the prophet’s message. By addressing 
both the leaders and the people as a whole, Isaiah implies that 
all strata of society are guilty and thus fitting recipients of his 
words. In a more subtle manner, the grammatical contrast 
supplements this inclusive message: masculine and feminine, 
singular and plural, all need to heed God's charge to “cease to 
do evil and learn to do good” (Isa. 1:16-17). 

Berlin also contributes to the study of biblical parallel- 
ism by introducing the linguistic concepts of paradigmatic and 
syntagmatic relations to describe the connections between iso- 
lated words and entire cola. Compare the relationship between 
the two cola in Isaiah 1:10 to the two cola in Hosea 14:2: 


Return, O Israel, to YHwH your God, 
for you have stumbled because of your sins. 


In this case, the two halves of the verse do not mirror each 
other syntactically or echo each other semantically. Instead, 
the second colon continues the topic introduced in the first 
colon, providing a justification for the prophet’s call to re- 
turn. The relationship between the two cola in Hosea 14:2 can 
be termed “syntagmatic,’ whereas the connection between 
the two parts of Isaiah 1:10 can be labeled “paradigmatic,” 
concepts introduced by the influential linguist, Ferdinand 
de Saussure. “Syntagmatic” refers to the linear relation- 
ships between the signs in a sentence, the way the words and 
sentences connect to one another and form a sequence. “Par- 
adigmatic” refers to the way words and phrases can substi- 
tute for one another. Applying these concepts to the level 
of words helps us to differentiate the paradigmatic connec- 
tion between a word pair like “hear” and “give ear” in Isaiah 
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1:10, where one word substitutes grammatically and semanti- 
cally for the other, and the syntagmatic link between Sodom 
and Gomorrah, where the parallel terms constitute the break 
up of a continuous or fixed phrase. A good example of a syn- 
tagmatic word pair is found in Judges 5:12, where “Barak” par- 
allels “son of Abinoam.” 

Often, the nature of the relationship is not as clear as in 
Isaiah 1:10 and Hosea 14:2, or a passage may combine para- 
digmatic and syntagmatic elements. In some cases, how one 
views the relationships between isolated words and the cola 
as a whole can influence how one interprets a given passage. 
For example, Hosea 14:3 reads: 


Take with you words 
And return to YHWH. 


If we consider “taking words” and returning to God as para- 
digmatic phrases, meaning that the two cola can be substituted 
for or equated with one another, that implies that repentance 
involves a verbal confession or declaration of the sort provided 
by Hosea in the subsequent verses. In contrast, if we under- 
stand the two phrases as syntagmatic, or as two parts of a con- 
secutive sequence, that suggests that one must speak words of 
contrition before one can reconcile with God. 

Scholars like Berlin, Alter, Kugel, and others have helped 
to refine our reading of biblical poetry. Their work encour- 
ages us to look at poetic parallelism not simply as a mirror, 
whereby one poetic line tends to reflect the other in a fairly 
synonymous manner. Instead, like a kaleidoscope, parallel- 
ism creates multifaceted, shifting patterns of equivalence and 
contrast, substitution, and continuity. By analyzing the vari- 
ous aspects and levels of a poetic passage, we gain a keener 
appreciation of the artistry and interpretative possibilities of 
this aspect of biblical poetry. 


Meter and Rhythm 

Interestingly, although Lowth’s discussion of parallelism stands 
out as the most influential aspect of his writings on biblical 
poetry, he did not dedicate a lecture specifically to this topic; 
instead, he introduced the subject in lecture 19, as part of a 
series of talks on the Prophets. In contrast, Lowth devoted 
his third lecture entirely to the topic of meter. The title of this 
speech summarizes his stance on the subject: “The Hebrew 
Poetry is Metrical” 

The question of whether or not biblical poetry displays 
some sort metrical system has vexed scholars from antiquity 
to the present day. The word ‘meter’ derives from the Greek 
term ‘measure’ and refers to the counting and organization 
of various aspects of spoken discourse. Some metrical sys- 
tems measure syllables, accents, or both, as seen in the fol- 
lowing poem by Jonathan Swift, which contains four accents 
and eight syllables per line (the following two selections are 
taken from Fussel, 11): 

Creatures of ev'ry Kind but ours 

Well comprehend their nat’ral Powers; 


While We, whom Reason ought to sway, 
Mistake our Talents ev'ry Day. 
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The system called quantitative meter counts durational units, 
meaning that each unit consists of ‘long’ and ‘short’ rather than 
‘accented’ and ‘unaccented’ syllables. In the poem ‘Tambicum 
Trimetrum, Edmund Spenser imitates this type of meter, 
which was used in most Greek and Roman poetry: 


Unhappy verse, the witness of my unhappy state, 
Make thyself flutt'ring wings of thy fast flying 
Thought, and fly forth unto my love, wheresoever she be. 


Over the centuries, scholars have scoured the poetic sections 
of the Bible, looking for signs of these various forms of meter. 
One factor that complicates the matter is that, unlike the case 
regarding other ancient languages like Akkadian or Greek, 
we are not certain as to precisely how biblical Hebrew was 
pronounced. Largely influenced by contemporary poetic aes- 
thetics - be that Greek, Arabic, Renaissance, or other types of 
poetry — some ancient, medieval, and modern scholars have 
insisted on the existence, biblical meter while others have re- 
jected such a conclusion. Among the more recent studies of 
biblical poetry, the consensus has shifted toward the latter 
perspective. Kugel insists: “There is indeed an answer to this 
age-old riddle: no meter has been found because none ex- 
ists” (Kugel, 301). Given the deficits in all metrical theories of 
biblical poetry, Berlin concludes: “It seems best, therefore, to 
abandon the quest for meter in the poetry of the Bible” (Ber- 
lin, 1996, 308). 

While biblical poetry may not contain conclusive evi- 
dence of meter, it does display a certain degree of symmetry 
and sound patterning. As a result, a number of scholars sug- 
gest that we shift the focus of the discussion from meter to 
the broader notion of rhythm, which refers to various forms 
of sound repetition and regularity (Berlin 1996, 308; Kuntz, 
326; Miller, 102-3; Peterson and Richards, 37-47). The obser- 
vation has been made that segments of biblical verse tend to 
be of similar length, often with the same number of stresses 
in the parallel lines. For instance, when David eulogizes Saul 
and Jonathan, he ends his dirge with the statement: 


m7123 1953 PX 

Trion 999 WIN 

How have the mighty fallen; 

and the weapons of war are lost (11 Sam. 1:27). 


Here, the cola each contain three stresses, though the number 
of syllables differs. As occurs frequently in biblical poetry, an 
element in the first line is absent, but assumed, in the second. 
The second colon compensates for the “gapped” interjection 
“how” by introducing a two word subject, the construct phrase 
“weapons of war.’ This type of compensation produces a sense 
of balance between the two lines, adding to the appearance of 
rhythmic balance in biblical poetry. 


Terseness 

According to Berlin, the rhythm of biblical poetry results in 
part from the terseness of parallel lines, the fact that the lines 
of biblical poetry tend to be short and comprised of about 
the same number of words and stresses. She identifies terse- 
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ness as one of the defining features of biblical poetry, explain- 
ing that since “poetry has a tendency to be more terse, more 
concise, than non-poetic discourse,” this creates “the impres- 
sion that in poetry each word or phrase is more loaded with 
meaning, since fewer words must bear the burden of the 
message” (Berlin 1996, 303). Paul Fussel refers to this qual- 
ity of poetry as ‘density’: “Density of texture is attained by 
an interweaving of poetic elements...so firmly and tightly 
that, once interwoven, the separate strands resist unravel- 
ing” (Fussel, 90). 

Several trends contribute to the terseness of biblical po- 
etry. First, poetic verses frequently omit the definite article (71), 
the accusative marker (NX), and the relative pronoun (WX). 
Compare, for instance, prose and poetic accounts of the first 
plague quoted earlier: 


He raised the rod and struck the water (0°71 NX 771) that was 
in the Nile (98°2 Wk) and all the water that was in the Nile 
(18°2 WR 0°77 99) turned to blood, and the fish that were in the 
Nile (1872 IWNX 7127771) died, and the Nile stank, and the Egyp- 
tians could not drink water from the Nile, and the blood was 
all over the land of Egypt (Ex. 7:20-21). 


07? OFAN? 71 
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He turned their rivers into blood; 

and their streams they could not drink (Ps 78:44). 


The juxtaposition of the two passages highlights the terseness 
of the psalm in contrast to the wordier prose version. The 
Exodus quotation repeats “the Nile” five times, whereas the 
psalmist varies the language, invoking the more general terms 
“rivers” and “streams” as a synonymous, paradigmatic word 
pair. In the six-word, syntagmatic bi-colon, the Psalm sum- 
marizes the narrative told with 24 words in the Exodus ac- 
count. 

Secondly, biblical poetry abounds with parataxis, mean- 
ing that cola often are joined together without conjunctions. In 
prose, hypotaxis dominates, for dependent clauses are usually 
linked with conjunctions that specify how one clause relates 
to the other. Frequently, as in the preceding examples from 
Psalm 78, two cola appear one after another, merely connected 
by the conjunction vav (1), which carries a range of meanings. 
As seen in the discussion of Hosea 14:3, the vague nature of 
the conjunction vav can produce ambiguity, thus requiring the 
interpreter to determine the nature of the connection. Does 
the vav indicate that the second line repeats the basic idea of 
the first: Take with you words and thus return to YHwH? Or 
does it imply a sequence of actions: Take with you words and 
then return to YHwH? In many other cases, two poetic lines 
are juxtaposed with no grammatical marker specifying the 
relationship between the statements, as seen in the follow- 
ing citations: 


You turned my mourning into dancing for me, 

You undid my sackcloth and girded me with joy (Ps. 30:12). 
A garden locked is my sister, bride, 

a fountain locked, a spring sealed-up (Song 4:12). 
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Imagery, Metaphor, and Simile 

The quotes from Psalm 30 and Song of Songs highlight an- 
other defining feature of biblical poetry: the abundant use of 
imagery. The term ‘imagery’ is a complicated term that often 
is used to speak about figurative language in general or the 
more specific trope of metaphor. In fact, the terms imagery’ 
and ‘metaphor’ designate two distinct, though frequently over- 
lapping literary devices. In Psalms 30:12, the speaker paints 
a visual picture of a person in mourning who breaks out in 
dancing. In Song of Songs 4:12, the speaker also evokes a men- 
tal image, but in this case, the images of the garden, fountain, 
and spring function as part of a comparison, the key compo- 
nent of a metaphor. 

Imagery involves the creation of a mental image, which 
can be visual (sight), auditory (hearing), olfactory (smell), 
gustatory (taste), tactile (touch), as well as organic or kines- 
thetic (awareness of bodily organs and muscles) (Friedman, 
560). For instance, the prophet Joel depicts of a future time 
of judgment, the day of yaw, when “the beasts groan” and 
“the waterways are dried up” (Joel 1:18, 20). The first comment 
involves an auditory element, while the second is primarily 
visual. Amos also speaks about the day of yHwH, warning 
that “it shall be darkness, and not light” (Amos 5:18). When 
Isaiah speaks about a very different type of time, he likewise 
relies upon imagery, creating a vision of a wolf dwelling with 
a lamb and a leopard stretching out alongside a young goat 
(Isa. 11:6). 

In these examples, the speaker uses language to take a 
snapshot: a picture of predators reclining alongside their for- 
mer prey, a vision of total darkness, a scene of parched streams 
and groaning bears. In each case, as the saying goes, one pic- 
ture is worth a thousand words. Amos does not specify what 
will happen on the day of yHwH; instead, the image of dark- 
ness communicates the general impression that this will be a 
dreadful time. Similarly, Isaiah paints a series of mental pic- 
tures from which his audience can extrapolate the larger point 
that a glorious future will bring peace and harmony among 
all creatures. In doing so, he taps into a larger motif that sig- 
nals a return to Eden. With imagery, the poet goes beyond 
the straightforward language on the page, delivering a more 
vivid, but less explicit message. Utilizing the listener’s vari- 
ous senses, the writer employs a concrete image to convey a 
more abstract idea. 

While a metaphor also evokes an image, what makes it 
distinct is the presence of an analogy, a comparison between 
a hypothetical situation and an actual situation. For exam- 
ple, in the extended metaphor in Isaiah 5:1-7 (the “Song of 
the Vineyard”), the prophet likens the actual situation, God’s 
displeasure about Israel’s immoral behavior, to a hypothetical 
situation, a gardener’s disappointment about the way the vine- 
yard he lovingly tended yielded wild grapes. At the end of the 
passage, Isaiah explicates the metaphor: “For the vineyard of 
yHWH of Hosts is the House of Israel” (Isa 5:7). Applying the 
frequently used terminology coined by I.A. Richards, the sub- 
ject under discussion (here, the Israelites) would be considered 
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the ‘tenor’ and that to which the subject is being compared 
(here, the vineyard) would be called the ‘vehicle’ 

In a metaphor, the analogy is implicit, whereas it is ex- 
plicit in a simile, a closely related trope. Examples of similes 
abound in biblical poetry, as seen in the following passages 
from the book of Hosea. At several points, Hosea favorably 
compares God to dew or rain in order to send the message 
that God nourishes Israel and will bring about her revival 
and success: 


And He will come like rain for us, 

like latter rain that waters the earth (Hos. 6:3). 
I will be like dew for Israel; 

he will blossom like the lily (Hos. 14:6). 


In both cases, the preposition 9 (“like” or “as”) signals the 
presence of an analogy. Other grammatical markers such as 
193, WN2, or J? are also used in biblical similes, though with 
less frequency. 

Elsewhere, Hosea applies a similar simile to speak about 
Israel instead of God. In the process, he transforms this com- 
parison from a compliment to a criticism, from a promise of 
Israel's prosperity to a depiction of her demise. In Hosea 6:4, 
directly after the positive comparison between God and rain 
quoted above, the hypothetical situation (the source of pre- 
cipitation) is cast in a negative light when used to describe 
the actual situation (the fleeting nature of Israel’s covenantal 
faithfulness): 


What shall I do for you, Ephraim, 

and what shall I do for you, Judah, 

and your loyalty is like a morning cloud, 
and like dew that early goes away? 


Further on, Hosea incorporates nearly identical language as 
part of a string of similes compiled to convey a somewhat dif- 
ferent message: a warning that Israel is destined for ruin as 
a result of her sins: 


Therefore, they will be like a morning cloud, 
and like dew that early goes away, 

like chaff driven away from the threshing floor, 
and like smoke from a window (Hos. 13:3). 


This litany of similes, each of which is introduced with the 
marker 3, provides the prophet with a vivid, effective means 
of chastising his audience. 

With a metaphor, the speaker crafts the comparison in a 
variety of ways. The most obvious type of metaphor takes the 
form of a predicative statement, as in “YHWH is my shepherd” 
(Ps. 23:1), “All flesh is grass” (Isa. 40:6), or “Israel is a ravaged 
vine” (Hos. 10:1). Each of these nominal sentences equates one 
object with another object, thus creating an anomaly. In other 
instances, the metaphor is introduced by weaving together 
words connected with the actual situation and vocabulary as- 
sociated with the hypothetical situation. For example, in the 
previous citation from Isaiah 1:10, the prophet compares his 
audience to the archetypal sinners of Sodom and Gomorrah 
by linking the second person plural imperative verbs and the 
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nouns “leaders” and “people” with the place names “Sodom” 
and “Gomorrah.” The Israelites addressed are not, in fact, 
residents of Sodom and Gomorrah, but only metaphorically 
equated with them. In Amos 1:2, the metaphor is more subtle, 
created by pairing a divine subject with a verb primarily as- 
sociated with the sound produced by lions: 


YHWH roared from Zion, 
and from Jerusalem he raised his voice. 


The combination of “yHwu” and “roared” creates an incon- 
gruity that, in part, marks this statement as a metaphor. 

In the following example, it is the larger context that ex- 
poses the anomalous nature of the analogy. In the beginning 
of the book of Isaiah, God states: 


Children I reared and raised, 
and they rebelled against Me (Isa. 1:2). 


If a parent had spoken these words about his or her children, 
there would be nothing incongruous about the sentence; 
thus, it would not constitute a metaphor. Here, however, the 
larger context establishes that the speaker is God, the subject 
is Israel, and the comparison provides a means of expressing 
God’s sense of anger and disappointment about the Israelites’ 
actions. The pairing of a divine, first person subject with verbs 
typically associated with the actions of human parents gener- 
ates a semantic incongruity that identifies this statement as a 
metaphor. As these examples demonstrate, a metaphor con- 
tains both an analogy and an anomaly. In contrast, a simile 
lacks any sort of anomalous element, for it explicitly compares 
two entities, without equating them. 

Interpreting metaphors and similes involves unpacking 
the common features that motivate the analogy, what Max 
Black labels the ‘associated commonplaces’ (Black, 74). Imag- 
ine a Venn diagram, with “God” in one circle and “dew” in 
another. What qualities do the two have in common? What 
characteristics would fit in the overlapping section of the two 
circles? In the abstract, we might compile a list of various at- 
tributes shared by God and dew. However, when interpreting 
the simile as it appears in Hosea 14:6, the relevant question 
is: What specific qualities are focused upon in this particular 
verse? In Hosea 14, the larger context allows the interpreter 
to decipher the associated commonplaces, for the subse- 
quent verses describe how Israel will flourish like a verdant 
plant. One can infer from the larger passage that just as dew 
nourishes trees and flowers, so God will sustain and support 
Israel so the nation can thrive. In a separate context, when the 
prophet applies the same analogy to Israel, different associated 
commonplaces drive the comparison. In Hosea 6:4, the clause 
“that early goes away” modifies the simile “like dew,’ thereby 
specifying what Israel has in common with dew: just as dew 
evaporates rather quickly, so Israel’s loyalty to God is fleeting. 
When the same simile appears in Hos 13:3, the surrounding 
context confirms the accuracy of this reading. Morning clouds, 
dew, chaff, and smoke are all ephemeral, a characteristic that 
the prophet warns will be true for Israel as well. As these ex- 
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amples demonstrate, in many cases, the associated common- 
places are made clear by modifying phrases or the broader 
context; sometimes, however, analyzing the analogy requires 
a greater degree of conjecture and interpretative effort. 

Note that many of these examples involve metaphors or 
similes for God. Speaking about the divine naturally demands 
the use of metaphor or simile, for human beings can only at- 
tempt to articulate ideas about God by applying the known 
and the familiar. For instance, in order to impress upon Israel 
God’s commitment to comfort the exiles, God is pictured as 
a loving mother: 


a person whose mother comforts him, 
so I will comfort you (Isa. 66:13). 


The wording of the simile makes it clear that comfort is the 
associated commonplace generating the comparison. The pro- 
phetic books in particular contain an array of analogies for 
God. In addition to those cited so far (dew, shepherd, lion, 
parent), we find an abundance of metaphors, some drawn 
from the sphere of human relationships and others from the 
natural world and from other semantic domains relevant to 
the ancient Israelites, such as husband (e.g., Hos. 2), warrior 
and woman in labor (Isa. 42:13-14), spring of living water 
(Jer. 2:13), light (Isa. 60:19), and traveler (Jer. 14:8), to name 
only a few. 


Repetition and Patterning 
David’s tribute to Saul and Jonathan concludes with two 
phrases invoked to describe the deceased men: 


How have the mighty fallen, 
and the weapons of war are lost (11 Sam. 1:27). 


In the first colon, literal language is used to characterize Saul 
and Jonathan. In the second, David communicates through 
figurative language, employing the image of abandoned ar- 
mor to speak of the loss of Israel's military leaders. The phrase 
“how have the mighty fallen” is repeated two other times in 
this passage: once at the end of the first verse (v. 19) and again 
toward the end of the unit (v. 25). When a word or phrase re- 
curs at the beginning and end of a composition, it is called 
an inclusio or envelope structure. When a word or phrase re- 
peats a number of times, particularly at marked intervals, it 
is called a refrain. 

Repetition stands out as an important way to convey 
meaning in the Bible. In poetry as well as prose, repetition of 
key words allows the author to highlight and emphasize cen- 
tral themes. For instance, in Hosea 14:2-9, the root 3.1.W. (“to 
turn”) appears five times. First, the prophet charges his listen- 
ers to return to God (vv. 2, 3); then he promises that God will 
“heal their turning back,” for God’s anger “has turned away” 
from them (v. 5; also see v. 8). Likewise, in Isaiah 60:1-3 the 
roots 1.1.8. (“light”) and 71.1.1. (“shine”) each repeat three times 
in this short unit, amplifying the message that the light of Zion 
will illuminate the darkness: 


Arise, give light, for your light has come 
and the glory of YHwu has shone upon you. 
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For behold, darkness shall cover the earth 
and thick clouds the peoples; 

but upon you YHWH will shine 

and His glory will be seen over you. 

And nations shall walk by your light, 

and kings by the brightness of your shining. 


Additional types of repetition can be found in poetic com- 
positions throughout the Bible. In Isaiah 40-66, redupli- 
cation, or the side-by-side repetition of the same word, 
punctuates numerous passages, including: “Comfort, com- 
fort my people” (Isa. 40:1); “I, 1am YHWH” (Isa. 43:11); “Pass 
through, pass through the gates” (Isa. 62:10). In certain psalms, 
the same phrase repeats at the beginning of several consec- 
utive lines, such as “how long” in Psalm 13:2-3 or “bless” in 
Psalm 115:12-13. Even more prominently, in Psalms 148 and 
150, “Hallelujah” (7 1297) (“Praise Yah”) frames each psalm, 
functioning as an inclusio; in between, the verb 1997 (“praise”) 
starts each of the subsequent lines, seven times in Psalm 148 
and ten times in Psalm 150. In other cases, the repetition ap- 
pears at the end of the line, as seen in Psalm 136, where the 
phrase “for His steadfast love is eternal” (170n DIY? »D) con- 
cludes each of the 26 verses. As these examples demonstrate, 
repetition not only conveys meaning, but also serves as a 
structuring device and enhances the aesthetic quality of the 
composition. 

In biblical poetry, patterns are created though repetition 
as well as through other means. In various psalms and in the 
book of Lamentations, the verses are arranged alphabetically, 
in what is called an acrostic (Lam. 1-4; Ps. 111; 112; 119; 145). 
A prominent pattern in the Bible is a chiasm, where elements 
in a verse or over the larger expanse of a text are arranged in 
reverse order. Genesis 9:6 provides a good example: “The one 
who sheds [a] the blood [B] of a human [c], by a human [c’] 
shall his blood [B’] be shed [a’].” Isaiah 1:18 contain a number 
of overlapping patterns. Note the chiastic arrangement of the 
similes in relation to the verbs in each bi-colon: 


If your sins are [A] like scarlet [B], 

like snow [B’], they will turn white [4’]. 

If they have turned red [c] like crimson [p], 
like wool [p’] they will be [c’]. 


Looking at the two bi-cola together, a chiastic pattern emerges 
in the order of the verbs, with the verb “to be” alternating 
with causative, color-related verbs: “are [A]...will turn white 
[B]...have turned red [B’]... will be [a’].” Focusing just on the 
similes, the references to red and white appear in ABAB order: 
“like scarlet [A], like snow [B]...like crimson [a], like wool 
[B]. With its rich use of imagery and its precisely arranged 
elements, Isaiah 1:18 demonstrates the potential complexity 
and artistry of biblical verse. 

Another form of repetition and patterning involves the 
use of sound. Alliteration entails the repetition of the same or 
similar sound; in the Bible, we find ample examples of conso- 
nance, the more specific category of the repetition of conso- 
nants. For instance, listen to the way Amos 5:5 incorporates 
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a degree of involvement in the illuminating craft in its wider 
sense, even though none of his own productions is known. 
His was certainly not an isolated case. The Catalan Atlas, ex- 
ecuted in 1376/7 by Abraham *Cresques and his son Judah, is 
noteworthy artistically besides being an important monument 
to cartography and geographical science. Jewish professional 
painters who are mentioned in contemporary documents in- 
clude Abraham b. Yom Tov de Salinas with his son Bonastruc 
(1406), and Moses ibn Forma of Saragossa (1438), as well as 
Vidal Abraham who, in 1330, was engaged to illuminate the 
Book of Privileges of Majorca. 


CRAFTS. That Jews engaged in artistic craftsmanship even 
for Christian religious purposes is demonstrated by the bull 
of the anti-Pope *Benedict x11 of 1415, forbidding Jews to be 
employed in the making of ceremonial objects for Christian 
use such as chalices and crucifixes. In 1480, Isabella of Cas- 
tile enjoined her court painter to ensure that no Jew be per- 
mitted to paint the figure of Jesus or the Virgin Mary. Official 
documents refer to Spanish Jews engaged in the manufacture 
of reliquaries and crucifixes and assisting sculptors of sacred 
images. It must be borne in mind that for the Middle Ages it 
is impossible to draw a sharp line of demarcation between the 
arts and the crafts because the craftsman in many branches 
was inevitably at the same time an artist in the modern sense. 
Bookbinding, for example, engaged Jewish craftsmen, even 
at the highly discriminating Papal court of Avignon; and, in 
Germany, Jewish experts such as the scribe-bookbinder, Meir 
Jaffe, mentioned above, were described as supreme artists in 
the execution of the difficult type of leather work known as 
cuir cisélé. 

It must be emphasized that among the Jews pictorial art 
lacked one impetus which was potent in the outside world. 
The art of painting, especially frescoes, among Christians was 
stimulated by the fact that the Bible story was communicated 
to the almost illiterate common people by means of pictures 
on the walls of the churches. These served literally as the Bib- 
lia pauperum, the Bible of the Poor. For the Jews, with their 
high degree of literacy due to their almost universal system of 
education and their familiarity with the Scripture story, this 
was superfluous. Similarly, the cult of the saints rendered pic- 
torial and plastic art essential in the church, whereas in the 
synagogue it was not needed. This is probably the reason for 
the late emergence of Jewish sculptors. It was not so much that 
Jews were opposed to art as that certain categories of art, es- 
sential in the world outside, were for them unnecessary. 


THE RENAISSANCE PERIOD. In Italy, in the Renaissance pe- 
riod, Jews participated in every branch of activity, including 
the arts. Some of the most memorable illuminated Hebrew 
manuscripts belong to this epoch and there is good ground 
for believing that many of them came from unknown Jewish 
hands. Cases are recorded of Jews being admitted to the paint- 
ers’ guild, though none of their work can be identified. There 
were, however, some distinguished metal workers, such as 
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Salomone da *Sessa (subsequently converted to Catholicism 
as Ercole de’ Fedeli), who was in the service of Cesare Borgia. 
Da Sessa’s swords and scabbards were among the finest of the 
period. His contemporary, Moses da *Castelazzo (d. 1527), was 
an engraver and medalist of some note. In the next century, 
Salvatore Rosa’s assistant, Jonah Ostiglia of Florence (d. 1675), 
was proficient enough to be mentioned with deference by 
contemporary art chroniclers. A number of converted Ital- 
ian artists of Jewish birth also achieved a reputation. Among 
them were Francesco Ruschi (c. 1640), a forerunner of the 18» 
century Venetian Renaissance, and Pietro Liberi (1614-1687), 
founder of the College of Artists in Venice. While names can- 
not be taken as conclusive evidence of origin, it must be noted 
that both in Spain and in Italy men named (de’) Levi achieved 
artistic prominence in the 15** and 16" centuries. 


RITUAL ART. It has already been mentioned that the Talmud 
has a general injunction that the glorification of God implies 
the use of the finest appurtenances in divine worship. There 
are ample descriptions both in the Bible and in Josephus of 
those used in the Temple. There are visual examples in the 
representations on the Arch of *Titus in Rome and in the 
synagogal and funerary art of the classical period. But there is 
no proof of a specifically Jewish ritual art for home and syna- 
gogue until a relatively late period. It is perhaps significant that 
among the many evidences of Jewish religious life around the 
beginning of the Christian era discovered in recent archaeo- 
logical investigations, there is nothing with any specific bear- 
ing on the emergence of ritual art, even as regards manuscript 
decoration. Generally in ritual observances objects were used 
which were not specially manufactured for the purpose. The 
only exception was the *Hanukkah lamp which, because it 
had to have a definite number of burners - eight or sometimes 
nine - was from an early date specially manufactured, first in 
clay and later in stone. During the Middle Ages, however, it 
became established practice to create objects specifically for 
every form of ritual use, thus emphasizing the “glorification of 
the mitzvah” (“hiddur mitzvah”). The manufacturers were not 
always Jews. It is paradoxical that while in some areas Jewish 
craftsmen are to be found executing objects of the most sa- 
cred nature, such as crucifixes, for church use — which must, 
from certain points of view, have been highly objectionable on 
both sides - in others there is evidence of Christian craftsmen 
producing some of the commonplace ritual objects required 
by the Jewish community. Contracts survive relating to such 
work for Jews in Provence in the 15** century and Frankfurt 
on the Main in the 16**. It must be noted, however, that with 
the exception of Hanukkah lamps, virtually no specimens of 
Jewish ritual art of a date earlier than the end of the Middle 
Ages have been traced. The earliest positively identifiable is a 
pair of rimmonim (Torah finials) from Sicily, preserved in the 
Cathedral of Palma, Majorca. The favorite objects of Jewish 
ritual art were the *Torah ornaments, *Kiddush cups, Seder 
plates, *Sabbath lamps, and spice boxes for the *Havdalah 
ceremony on the conclusion of the Sabbath. It is possible that 
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several recurring sound patterns, which Shalom Paul attempts 
to capture in his English translation: 


Ox maw oxi 
wan x» Sbam 
yayn xd yaw INI 
my m3 Saba 9D 
DN? PrP YN TPT 


But do not seek Beth-el! 

Nor go to Gilgal! 

Nor cross over to Beer-sheba! 

For Gilgal shall go into galling exile, 
And Beth-el shall become a nullity. 


Isaiah 5:7 provides a good example of paranomasia, a play on 
words using similar sounding words with different meanings 
(ps translation): 


pawn? 1771 
naw nm 
mpTss 
TpPyE AIM 


And He hoped for justice, 
But behold, injustice; 

For equity, 

But behold, iniquity! 


Other Poetic Devices 

Paranomasia is one of a host of literary devices found in bib- 
lical poetry. Classical Greek rhetoricians coined much of the 
terminology that is still used today to label the manifold ways 
language can be manipulated to produce various rhetorical 
effects. The few mentioned below reflect some of the more 
prominent tropes in biblical poetry. 

In 11 Samuel 1:27, David speaks of Jonathan and Saul 
as “weapons of war.” He does not compare them to armor, 
which would constitute a metaphor. Instead, he metonymi- 
cally speaks of them using the name of an object with which 
they are associated. Metonymy involves a connection be- 
tween two entities related in some sort of a part/whole man- 
ner; synecdoche is considered either a subset of metonymy or 
a distinct trope. Amos creates a metonym when he refers to 
ruler of Ashkelon as “the one who grasps the scepter” (Amos 
1:8), thus linking the king with an action and object associ- 
ated with him. 

The book of Amos contains examples of a number of 
other tropes. Amos employs hyperbole, or emphatic exag- 
geration, when he expresses the message that God rejects re- 
ligious rituals if people do not act with justice and morality. 
The juxtaposition of two verbs in the first colon amplifies the 
tone of the passage: 


I hate, I despise your festivals; 
and I take no delight in your solemn assemblies (Amos 5:21). 


Earlier in the book, Amos effectively uses rhetorical questions, 
constructing a prophecy comprised of nine rhetorical ques- 
tions. He begins by asking: “Can two walk together without 
having met?” (Amos 3:3). Then, question after question, he 
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draws his audience in so that they eventually recognize his 
main point: “My Lord God has spoken, who can but proph- 
esy?” (Amos 3:8). Deutero-Isaiah cleverly crafts a rhetorical 
question in order to respond to the Israelites’ feeling of hav- 
ing been abandoned by God: 


Can a woman forget her nursing baby, 
have no compassion on the child of her womb? 
Though these might forget, I will not forget you (Isa. 49:15). 


This rhetorical question forms a metaphor that compares 
God to a mother in order to reassure the Israelites of God’s 
enduring love and commitment. The expected answer to the 
rhetorical question is ‘no’; but the prophet surprisingly sug- 
gests that, in certain cases, a mother might forget her child. 
This verse shows the limitations of a metaphor: God may be 
similar to a mother, but God’s powers far exceed that of any 
human being. As Deutero-Isaiah repeatedly reminds his lis- 
teners: “To whom can you liken God?” (Isa. 40:18); ultimately, 
God is beyond compare. 

This example demonstrates the way poetic devices often 
operate in conjunction with one another. In many cases, we 
can identify the specific type of trope found in a poetic pas- 
sage. In other cases, a writer’s creativity defies easy categoriza- 
tion. None of the stylistic features discussed in this article are 
restricted to biblical poetry. They all appear in biblical prose, 
though not with such frequency and intensity. As Berlin points 
out, it is not the mere presence of elements such as parallelism 
or terseness, but their predominance “which marks the poetic 
expression of the Bible” (Berlin 1985, 5). Appreciating the art- 
istry of biblical poetry and the depth of its meaning requires 
being a skillful reader, one who can unpack the language, 
structure, and imagery of a poetic passage and then piece ev- 
erything back together in a way that gives voice to the ideas 
conveyed in the elevated discourse of poetry. 


[Andrea L. Weiss (2"4 ed.)] 


MEDIEVAL HEBREW SECULAR POETRY 


Al-Andalus and Provence 

Hebrew secular poetry flourished in Muslim Spain (Al-An- 
dalus) from the middle of the 10 century to the middle of 
the 12" and in the Christian kingdoms of the North of the 
Iberian Peninsula and Provence from the middle of the 12‘ 
century to the end of the 15'* (shortly before the expulsion). 
During these two eras, particularly the former, Spanish Jewry 
developed a versatile poetry of far-ranging scope which was 
rooted in the revival of the biblical tradition. At the same time 
it also evolved in the light of Muslim, and later of Christian, 
culture and poetry and in the spirit of contemporary ratio- 
nalistic trends. 


SECULAR POETRY IN AL-ANDALUS (C. 950-1150). A “golden 
era’ was reached by the Hebrew poetry of Al-Andalus whose 
principal exponents were *Samuel ha-Nagid, Solomon ibn 
*Gabirol, Moses *Ibn Ezra, and *Judah Halevi; these three last 
poets attained artistic excellence both in secular and in devo- 
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tional poetry, ie., liturgical poetry incorporated in the prayer 
service (see *Piyyut). The most remarkable innovation of this 
period, however, was the creation of secular poetry which be- 
came a vehicle through which the poet could express his per- 
sonal thoughts and feelings and his relation to man and soci- 
ety. The style and motifs of secular poetry came to influence 
devotional poetry, which, however, developed separately and 
was considered a distinct genre. 

Prior to the rise of secular poetry in Spain, Hebrew poetry 
in the various centers (Erez Israel, Babylon, Byzantine Italy, 
etc.) had been liturgical only, except for a few early texts. The 
earliest non-liturgical poems (works by *Saadiah Gaon (tenth 
century) and his contemporaries), dealing with public matters, 
stem from Babylonia; however, the firm religious tradition of 
the Babylonian Jewish community precluded any far-reaching 
innovations. Congenial conditions for secular poetry evolved 
in the new Jewish community in Muslim Spain, a community 
not bound by tradition and prospering in an environment of 
religious tolerance and great cultural and ethnic diversity. It 
absorbed the culture of its environment and developed rapidly 
under the Cordoba caliphate and the petty kingdoms that were 
formed after the caliphate disintegrated in the 11" century. 

The patronage of the Jewish courtier, who was either a 
government official, a financier, or a landowner, created fa- 
vorable conditions for the development of secular Hebrew 
poetry. The most eminent Jewish courtiers attracted scholars, 
artists, and poets to their courts, as did their Muslim counter- 
parts. *Menahem b. Jacob ibn Saruq and *Dunash b. *Labrat, 
the earliest Hebrew poets in Spain, were the court poets of 
*Hisdai ibn Shaprut, who was himself a courtier of Abd-al- 
Rahman 111, caliph of Cordoba. Most of the later poets of the 
Andalusian period were also court poets; a few poets, how- 
ever, made their living as physicians and dayyanim, etc. The 
institution of patronage in Muslim Spain began to decline in 
the middle of the 12" century but continued in the Christian 
North of the Iberian Peninsula for a long time, though not 
as prominently. 

The court poet depended on his patron’s favor and was 
closely connected with the latter’s fate at the royal court. (Some 
patrons, such as Ibn Gabirol’s Jekuthiel, were executed as a 
result of court intrigues.) From the literary point of view the 
main drawback of court poetry was the conventionality in cre- 
ativity that necessarily prevailed in the most commonly used 
poetic genres. One of the poet’s main social functions was to 
compose panegyrics for his patron and dirges on the death of 
the latter’s relatives. Thus the same motifs, images, and con- 
ventional formulations constantly recurred. 

On the other hand the status of the court poet had many 
advantages. Poetry was part of the cultural life at the court 
and added to the prestige of the patron since it was the far- 
reaching dissemination of the poetry written at his court and 
the popularity it gained which spread his fame. Poetry was 
also a weapon in the hand of the poet, mainly in the guise of 
satiric poems. The poet enjoyed economic security, respect- 
ability, and sometimes even friendship, since many patrons 
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were erudite, and true lovers of poetry. Cultural life at the 
court also afforded the means for the extensive development 
of different poetic genres: wine and love songs for feasts, as 
well as other genres which did not have an immediate social 
function, e.g., universal wisdom poems and personal poetic 
complaints. The evolvement of a cultured and refined read- 
ing public at the numerous courts developed a keen critical 
sense both in the public and in the poet and stimulated the 
development of poetry into a highly refined art. The depen- 
dence of the court poet on his patron was considered natu- 
ral, and the decline of the institution of patronage at the end 
of the Andalusian period was seen by poets as a direct cause 
of the decline of poetry. 

Poetry was a very popular art. The works of Samuel ha- 
Nagid, for example, were already known during his lifetime, as 
testified to by Moses ibn Ezra in his poetics, “In all the regions 
of East and West... Babylon... Erez Israel... Egypt... Ifriqiya 
(Tunis, etc.)... and Spain.” Evidence from the Cairo Genizah 
shows that manuscripts of Spanish poems were brought from 
Spain to Egypt and thence to Yemen. The fact that after the 
decline of the Spanish center its poetry was preserved and 
copied in remote countries testifies to its wide distribution. 
In Spain itself there were many centers of poetry: Lucena, Se- 
ville, and other towns were called “cities of poetry,” such as 
Cordoba, Granada, etc. 


Language. The language of the Bible had a glorious rena- 
scence in secular poetry and superseded other linguistic lay- 
ers which had developed since the end of the biblical period, 
i.e., talmudic and especially paytanic Hebrew, which in Spain 
were considered arbitrary and chaotic. The opposition to 
these latter developments was at times extreme, as Abraham 
ibn Ezra’s criticism (in his commentary on Eccles. 5:1) of the 
style and language of Eleazar *Kallir, the greatest of the early 
poets, who lived in Erez Israel. 

This return to the ancient source of the language was a 
great innovation. Biblical Hebrew, considered the only accu- 
rate form of Hebrew, was seen as a clear, precise, beautiful, and 
divine tongue, which was superior to all other languages. The 
view reflected the spiritual contest with the Arabs who set up 
the style of the Koran as a theological and aesthetic model and 
developed linguistic and poetic tools for its interpretation. An 
answer to this challenge could only be in the adoption of a 
biblical style which, because of its antiquity, diversity, poetry, 
and accuracy preserved by the masorah, was a formidable 
opponent. In his work on poetics, Kitab al-Muhdadara wa al- 
Mudhakara (c. 1135), Moses Ibn Ezra illustrates each rhetori- 
cal figure by using both contemporary Arabic and Hebrew 
poetry, but he primarily refers to the Bible ‘so that the Arabs 
will not discredit it and think... that the Hebrew tongue (i.e., 
biblical Hebrew) lacks aesthetic rules’ He also mentions the 
work Kitab la-Bad‘i (around 900) which discusses rhetorical 
figures in the Koran, but insists that, though contemporary 
poetry applies the Arabic poetic form and style, it is mainly 
rooted in the language of the Bible. 
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Philology and Poetry. The new approach not only developed 
out of internal apologetics and external rivalry, but was fos- 
tered by the spirit of rationalism expressed in the flourishing 
of sciences, including philology and philological exegesis - a 
prerequisite to a biblical renascence and to the development 
of a new poetic style. Already the earliest poets, Menahem 
ibn Sarugq, Dunash b. Labrat, and Samuel ha-Nagid were also 
philologists, while all poets had a distinct inclination for phi- 
lology. 

An important innovation in form was the introduction 
into Hebrew of an exact quantitative poetic meter, as found 
in Arabic poetry. The metric system (establishing a new sym- 
metry of sound which aroused admiration) was based on a 
grammatical (morphological) principle: the distinction be- 
tween short and long metrical units according to the exact 
biblical vocalization of the words. 

Since quantitative meter had from its inception in He- 
brew poetry been accepted as an immutable law, a preoccupa- 
tion with biblical grammar and a mastery of biblical style in 
general was a natural outcome. Hebrew poetry used not only 
biblical vocabulary but also biblical idioms or verses which 
were interwoven into the fabric of the poem among other or- 
naments of style. This style, called mussiv, was not a mechani- 
cal mosaic of quotations, but a peculiar and original combina- 
tion in a new context, which often led to a surprising change 
in meaning whose effect sometimes was humorous. Readers 
brought up on the Bible studied these new effects, examined 
the poems in the light of the new linguistic and poetic norms, 
criticized them, and even corrected them. 

In time, though poetry tended toward extreme biblical 
purism, both in vocabulary and in form (for later changes see 
below), semantic and syntactical changes were nevertheless 
introduced into biblical Hebrew. Syntax was at times deter- 
mined by meter and biblical words consequently acquired a 
new meaning, either through the influence of similar Arabic 
words or through motifs drawn from Arabic poetry. The fu- 
sion of the biblical background with the new elements of styl- 
ized poetry followed clear aesthetic principles. 

The poetics of the time, though formulated for Hebrew 
poetry by Moses ibn Ezra at the end of the Andalusian period 
(c. 1135), is found already in the early poetry of the period and 
reflects Arabic critical works and poetry. Normative and neo- 
classic in character, it considers secular poetry (it does not deal 
with devotional poetry) as an art which demands education 
and training even for the naturally talented. It calls for clear, 
formal, rhetorical, and thematic requirements. 


Forms. Spanish Hebrew poetics thus demands that each 
poem be carefully rhymed and its meter be meticulous. Most 
of secular Hebrew poetry was written in the Arabic gasida 
form (or in its abbreviated form, qita), i.e., it had to have one 
unchangeable rhyme throughout the poem and one quanti- 
tative meter dividing each verse (bayit) into two hemistichs. 
Poems in which homonyms replace the rhymes are a varia- 
tion of this type of poem. The other type of secular poem was 
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the ‘girdle poem’ (the muwashshah) whose strophic pattern 
was a creation of Andalusian Arabs. While the monotony of 
the classical form was relieved in the “girdle poem,” allowing 
for virtuosity in metrical schemes and rhyme patterns, it was 
based on a unique principle of form. The “girdle poem” com- 
bines fixed and variable rhyme elements. Each stanza has a 
different rhyme and is followed by a section of a varying num- 
ber of verses which have the same rhyme. This rhyme recurs 
only in each of these sections. 

In their imitation of complex and intricate forms of Ara- 
bic “girdle poems” (or of Hebrew ones by their predecessors), 
the Hebrew poets showed great skill in techniques of poetry. 
Some concluded their poems with an Arabic or Hispano- 
Roman jarya, which was frequently taken from a popular folk 
song. The muwashshah form was mainly a vehicle for enter- 
taining and encomiastic poetry; but in Hebrew it was also as- 
similated into devotional poetry. 


Rhetorics and General Poetics. Poetry was mainly regarded as 
“ornamented speech” and the creative process as a conscious 
art. The poet chooses the subject and themes which he then 
“embellishes” with figures and tropes. This view which sepa- 
rates form and content is foreign to the modern conception 
of poetry. The approach, basic to the rationalistic exegesis of 
metaphorical language in the Koran and the Bible (in order 
to refute an anthropomorphic interpretation of descriptions 
of God), was adopted by the theory of poetry and was also 
used by poets. 

The poet's art is revealed in the rhetorical weave of the 
poem and in the details of poetic diction. It, too, is bound 
by tradition: conventional phrases and images recur in new 
combinations, as in a colorful kaleidoscope of style which 
changes the patterns of its permanent elements. Originality 
is praised but its scope is limited and is usually expressed by 
subtle, though sometimes surprising, variations on conven- 
tional elements rather than by daring individualistic vent and 
outburst, or by a new sensibility. 

The choice of themes is circumscribed and convention- 
ally fixed. Many subjects were considered unsuitable for po- 
etry, others were only conventionally treated. Some poetic 
genres employ the neo-classical style which is beyond the 
individual and the specific. In wine songs, for example, the 
scenery is conventional, reinforced by traditional images: the 
feast par excellence or the ideal qualities of wine. Similarly, 
love poetry usually centers on a beautiful but harsh mistress 
of the type of la belle dame sans merci. The unhappy rejected 
lover humiliates himself before the beloved (in front of oth- 
ers who watch him, or in front of a moralizer); but he draws 
supreme pleasure from his torment. 

In general, this poetry posits an ideal world of opposites 
(absolute beauty or absolute ugliness, heights of joy and de- 
light or abysses of grief, etc.). The imagery is also often based 
on real or fictitious antitheses (pearls of wisdom as against 
the mire of folly; flames of anguish as against rivers of weep- 
ing, etc.). 
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As many compositions are polythematic, it is also possi- 
ble to overcome the limits of convention and to express more 
personal or realistic views, according to the wish of the poet. 
Even in the most classical period Hebrew poetry is not purely 
formal and conventional, but allows a distinctive and personal 
means of expression of high literary value. 


Genres. Secular poetry includes panegyrics, dirges, poems 
of self-praise, satire, wine songs, love poems, wisdom poems, 
complaints, songs of friendship and separation, etc. Genres 
were considered to be defined mostly by theme and to some 
extent by tone. This type of division, however, is not exhaus- 
tive, since each genre also has in addition to theme a specific 
pattern reflected in many ways, e.g., in the attitude of the 
speaker (personal or universal), the specific use of motifs, 
imagery, and even recurring formula. 

The autonomy of the genres is most striking in the long 
poems similar to the Arabic qasida, which are not one unit. 
Traditionally, these have an “introduction” (on any subject, 
e.g., a feast), the “body” of the poem (treating the actual 
theme, e.g., panegyrics), and between these a “transition 
verse.” Many times, the author plays with contrasting descrip- 
tions of feelings in both parts of the poem, creating a very 
dynamic ambience. In these poems the division is also not 
exhaustive. There is often a further subdivision into many di- 
verse secondary sections, each belonging to a different genre. 
Many of the long poems therefore resemble a series of short 
poems of different genres. Though the elements of styliza- 
tion in secular poetry were highly conventionalized, poetry 
was not stifled; it is richer in themes than is usually thought; 
variations in rhetorical and descriptive usages or in combina- 
tion of genres, etc., are exceedingly numerous; some impor- 
tant poems do not even belong to any of the set genres. The 
basic principles of theoretical and practical poetics, however, 
differed from the modern and appealed to a different type of 
sensibility. 


Trends in Secular Poetry in Al-Andalus. The development of 
secular poetry testifies to a conscious and directed aim toward 
a continuous improvement of vehicles of expression and the 
increase of genres and themes within a normative framework. 
The character of secular poetry became defined in a relatively 
short period of time. Its inception was around 950 in Cordoba, 
under the patronage of Isaac ibn Shaprut, and particularly at 
the court of his son *Hisdai ibn Shaprut. The earliest secu- 
lar poet was apparently Menahem ibn Sarugq; the novelty of 
his poems (of which only fragments are extant or merely the 
names) lay in their purpose and theme, but not as yet in the 
synthetic Hebrew-Arabic style which was to mark the school. 
That style was introduced as a deliberate novelty by Dunash b. 
Labrat, Menahem’ rival at Hisdai’s court. Dunash adapted the 
principle of the Arabic quantitative meter to Hebrew poetry 
and changed its whole outlook through the integration of im- 
ages, figures of speech, motifs, and genres taken from Arabic 
poetry. His innovation in meter aroused a sharp controversy 
between his and Menahem’s disciples, who claimed that he 
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corrupted the Hebrew language (see Isaac *Ibn Kapron, Isaac 
ibn *Gikatilla). While Dunash’s views prevailed and greatly in- 
fluenced Spanish Hebrew poetry, he did not develop all these 
possibilities in his own poetry - encomiastic and polemical 
poems and a quasi wine song which remain poor in style. His 
innovations were developed and extended in the following 
generation by Isaac b. Levi *ibn Mar Saul, and particularly 
by Isaac *ibn Khalfun, who was the first professional poet to 
write secular poetry. 

Secular poetry expanded with the appearance of Sam- 
uel ha-Nagid, who introduced (or fully developed for the first 
time) universal wisdom poems, encomiastic and derogatory 
poems, official and personal dirges, wine and love poems, 
ornamental epigrams, and most of the other genres of secu- 
lar poetry, including a genre which was not taken up by his 
followers, i.e, war poems. Samuel ha-Nagid’s achievement is 
spectacular not only in the diversity of genres and themes he 
used, but in the flexibility of his style, his glittering descrip- 
tiveness, and in some aspects of his poetic diction. His high 
status as Jewish leader, minister serving as one of the com- 
manders of the army, halakhist, and philologist undoubtedly 
also contributed toward establishing secular poetry (which 
greatly developed in his generation) as a branch of literature. 
As stated by Abraham *Ibn Daud, “In the days of Hisdai they 
started chirping and in the days of Samuel ha-Nagid they gave 
voice” (see Moses b. Samuel ha-Kohen *Gikatilla, and Judah 
b. Samuel *Ibn Balam). 

His younger contemporary, Solomon ibn Gabirol, fa- 
mous as a philosopher and poet, added to secular poetry a di- 
mension of introspective depth and complexity, particularly in 
his personal poems which express the poet's struggle against 
fate and his yearning for love. The paradox, which had served 
his predecessors as a rhetorical device, became in Gabirol’s 
poems a means through which the poet expresses his divided 
soul. The change of mood from despair to joy, to boasting, in 
his secular poetry contrasts sharply with the tone of his excel- 
lent devotional poetry, which was written in a different style 
(see *Piyyut). Gabirol not only wrote personal secular poems 
which depart from conventions but modified existing genres 
by refining the diverse aspects of their conventions. 

At the end of the 116 century the Spanish style had al- 
ready become defined, and even minor poets, whose range 
was limited, produced commendable works and enriched the 
extensive background from which the great talents emerged. 
Literary activity in secular and devotional poetry increased 
greatly; “these groups of poets are as water, at first it flows 
slowly and then it gushes forth” (Moses ibn Ezra; see *Piyyut 
in Spain, Isaac ibn Ghayyat, Levi b. Jacob *Ibn Altabban, 
*Bahya b. Joseph ibn Paquda, *Joseph b. Sheshet ibn Latimi, 
and Joseph b. Jacob *Ibn Sahl). The characteristics were de- 
fined and expressed in theory and in practice in the works of 
Moses ibn Ezra (c. 1055 to 1135) who, to some extent, represents 
the school. In Kitab al-Muhddara wa al-Mudhakara, his work 
on poetics, he states the school’s views on poetry: its essence, 
function, sources, and its practical theory of ornamentation. 
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In another essay Magala bi al-Hadiga fi maani al-majaz wa 
al-haqiga, he introduces a theory of metaphor as related to 
biblical exegesis and to contemporary poetry. Among his di- 
verse secular poems some are written in a very ornamental 
style, showing a preference for the metaphor over the simile 
and combining it with various figures of speech. He was the 
first to develop homonymic poems in Hebrew which he col- 
lected in his Sefer ha-Anak. 

Secular poetry attained its classical peak with the works 
of the greatest Hebrew poet of the period, Judah Halevi. He 
gained fame not just through his personality and nationalis- 
tic sentiments, expressed in his poems and in his book Sefer 
ha-Kuzari, but for the quality of his poetry which aroused 
the admiration of his contemporaries. His talent found scope 
both in his extensive and excellent devotional poetry and in 
his secular poetry, expressed in its range, versatility, and per- 
haps most of all in its pleasing style, which the poet achieved 
by a very flexible use of rhetorical devices, surprising twists, 
and a personal tone accompanying well-known themes. Judah 
Halevi infused new life into the literary tradition of his time, 
even to the extent of deviating from convention, which he did 
with the freedom of the master. Through new combinations he 
modified and changed most of the poetic genres of his time. 
In dirges, for example, he not only used the classic form but 
innovated the genre with the strophic form, to which he gave 
a ballad-like quality by introducing a dialogue with the de- 
ceased. His poems are also marked by a change of tone, and 
his love poems range from lightness and humoristic brilliance 
to sensuality. Judah Halevi also created new genres: poems 
about Zion and sea poems. He developed the new possibili- 
ties that secular poetry afforded, yet none of the later poets 
reached his poetic excellence or versatility. 

The Andalusian period of Hebrew poetry came to an end 
in Judah Halevi’s generation (see Solomon ibn al-Mu/alem, 
*Joseph b. Zaddik, and Judah b. Isaac *Ibn Ghayyat) - a very 
short time after his death in Egypt or Palestine (1141) and that 
of Moses Ibn Ezra in northern Spain (1138?). The Almohads 
invaded Andalusia (1145) and wrought havoc among the Jew- 
ish communities, which were completely destroyed. 


SECULAR POETRY IN CHRISTIAN SPAIN. From the mid- 
12 century (during the Reconquista), as Jews emigrated to 
the north and the Christians advanced southward, secular 
Hebrew poetry (and Hebrew poetry in general) passed into 
the Christian North of the Peninsula. Although the cultural 
environment was no longer Muslim and the Arabic language 
and poetry were superseded by the Romance languages and 
literatures, and to some extent by troubadour poetry, secular 
poetry deliberately and consciously carried on the tradition 
of the Andalusian period. The Hebrew poets of Christian 
Spain at times declared themselves to be the guardians of the 
Andalusian tradition or merely its epigones (e.g., Judah *al- 
Harizi in Tahkemoni). Sometimes they might evince an affin- 
ity for a particular Andalusian poet and his fate (e.g., Solo- 
mon b. Reuben *Bonafed for Solomon ibn Gabirol, who had 
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lived about 400 years earlier). In reality, however, important 
changes occurred in secular Hebrew poetry in Christian Spain 
due both to external influence and to internal development, 
one of which was in the sphere of language. In theory the ideal 
of biblical Hebrew still prevailed. Many poets who wrote and 
translated maqamat stressed their intention to glorify biblical 
Hebrew and to prove its vigor. Al-Harizi (in his introduction 
to Tahkemoni) even presented an allegorical personification 
of biblical Hebrew as his muse. In practice, however, some 
poets by the middle of the 13" century no longer adhered to 
biblical purism and used more and more rabbinic (talmudic 
and midrashic) language, and even the contemporary scien- 
tific and philosophical language which had evolved in the late 
12 century. At the same time translated literature developed 
to bring scientific and philosophic writings to the Jews of the 
Northern Christian kingdoms who could not understand the 
original Arabic. Speculative literature written in Hebrew also 
began to flourish during this period. 

Though the vocabulary was expanded, poetic diction 
tended to a prose-like sparseness or, conversely, to a baroque- 
like elaborateness and to manneristic forms, i.e., the use of 
certain letters only, poems composed in a geometrical form, 
poems which could be read backward, vertically, mirror-po- 
ems, poems with echo, etc. Such devices appeared in some 
poetry only, but rarely allowed for genuine poetic expression. 
Humor and satire as poetic vehicles were already compara- 
tively prominent in the 12» century. Parody was a popular 
device (e.g., parody of the marriage contract, the Mishnah, 
the prayer for the dead, etc.), especially in maqamat (*Judah 
b. Isaac ibn Shabbetai, Vidal Benveniste; see *Maqama and 
*Parody), for entertainment and, even more, for pungent so- 
cial satire. 

In the sphere of genres, the most prominent innovation 
in the Christian period was the development of the maqama, 
which was primarily an amusing story, written in rhymed 
prose with special emphasis on stylistic brilliance (sometimes 
at the expense of the plot), interlaced with poems that had 
both rhyme and meter. The plot at times was only a pretext 
for their introduction. The maqama therefore may be classi- 
fied as poetry, but it also contains prose narrative elements. 
Al-Harizi’s maqamat were patterned on the Arabic works of 
Al-Hamdani and Al-Hariri, in which the hero, a likable scoun- 
drel, appears in many independent stories, and the narrator re- 
lates his adventures. Most of the other rhymed stories — some 
by authors earlier than Al-Harizi, e.g., ‘Judah ibn Shabbetai 
and Joseph b. Meir *Ibn Zabara, while others were later, e.g., 
*Jacob b. Eleazar and Isaac b. Solomon ibn *Sahula - adopted 
a different technique to unravel the plot and to present the 
characters and their function. They thus deviated from the 
classic maqama genre. Some also show Christian influence, 
both in subject and in motif. In the 13" century, and perhaps 
somewhat earlier, the maqama acquired a didactic-moralistic 
and satiric character and was strongly influenced by philoso- 
phy (e.g., Shem Tov *Falaquera) and by the *Kabbalah (e.g., 
Isaac ibn Sahula). 
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Beside the maqdma, literary correspondence also de- 
veloped in a very particular way. Many Jewish intellectuals 
of the time maintained correspondences with co-religionists 
as a way of showing their ability in writing and their knowl- 
edge of Jewish culture. This correspondence included long 
sections of rhymed, highly rhetorical prose, and some verses. 
It acquired its own structure, with a prose introduction, a 
few initial verses indicating the number of verses of the main 
body of the composition, and the body itself; usually a section 
in prose followed, and, on the back of the paper, a few lines 
about the addressee. 

Non-narrative metrical secular poetry also had a much 
wider range of subjects than in the Andalusian period. It 
broached topical matters, the most important of which was the 
major 13'-century controversy on the character and teaching 
of Maimonides (see Meshullam b. Solomon *de Piera, Meir 
*Abulafia, and the *Maimonidean Controversy). In the 14” 
and 15‘ centuries forced conversion and resistance to it was a 
foremost topic, beside other more classic genres (panegyrics, 
dirges, satiric poems, love songs, etc.). While the polemical 
poems were not always of great artistic value, they were typi- 
cal of the adherence to reality found in secular poetry and the 
avoidance of ideal classicist generalizations of the Andalu- 
sian period. This trend also found expression in other poetic 
genres, seen in the explicit mention of places, dates, etc., in the 
ready acceptance of new specific concrete themes, and in the 
realistic description of objects (e.g., a prison cell, a chess game, 
or a poor man’s torn coat). Other themes testify to Christian 
influence, particularly troubadour poetry (through Provengal 
and related dialects, such as Catalan) and, to a much lesser ex- 
tent, Spanish poetry which was then in its beginning (though 
some Hebrew poets also wrote in Spanish, e.g., *Santob de 
Carrion Shem Tov Ardutiel). Such themes were spiritual love 
(for a woman; e.g., Todros *Abulafia), a debate between ab- 
stract ideas (Abraham *Ibn Ezra and others), the wanderings 
of a Hebrew troubadour (*Isaac b. Abraham ha-Gorni), mu- 
tual invectives between poets written in the form of a trou- 
badour tenson (Todros Abulafia and *Phinehas b. Joseph ha- 
Levi), nature described pastorally (Meshullam de Piera), and 
other subjects (as well as some manneristic effects). 

Secular poetry in the Christian period through its expan- 
sion of themes and forms was more variegated than the secular 
poetry of the Andalusian period. At the same time, however, it 
usually was inferior in literary merit. There were some talented 
poets and some groups of poets, but there was no pleiad cen- 
tering around great poets as in the Andalusian period. 


Trends in Secular Poetry in Christian Northern Iberia. The 
beginning of the period of secular poetry in the Christian 
Northern kingdoms of the Peninsula (during and shortly af- 
ter the destruction of the Jewish communities of al-Anda- 
lus) is represented by the versatile Abraham ibn Ezra, poet, 
commentator, philologist, and scientist, who disseminated 
the Hebrew-Spanish style and culture in Christian Spain. His 
extensive poetry already reveals the particular blend of An- 
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dalusian tradition and the beginning of the new trends in its 
humor, satire, realistic approach and description - mention- 
ing places, etc., the use of new genres (e.g., poems of debate in 
which the proponents are abstract ideas), and in some man- 
neristic effects. From the 12* to the 15‘ centuries, the fusion of 
Andalusian tradition with the various new elements (humor 
in parody, satire, concreteness, etc.) was differently effected in 
magqamat, rhymed stories (similar to the maqama in form), 
and the poems interlaced in these stories which sometimes ap- 
pear in a special section, e.g., at the end of Tahkemoni by Al- 
Harizi (see Joseph ibn Zabara; Isaac, author of Mishlei Arav; 
Judah ibn Shabbetai; Isaac, author of Ezrat Nashim; Judah 
al-Harizi; Jacob b. Eleazar; Abraham b. Samuel ha-Levi *Ibn 
Hasdai; Shem Tov Falaquera; Isaac ibn Sahula; *Kalonymus b. 
Kalonymus; Isaac b. Joseph ibn *Pollegar; Shem Tov Ardutiel; 
Maimon *Galipapa; *Mattathias; and Vidal Benveniste for the 
development of this literature; see also *Maqdama). 

The principal innovations are first fully developed in the 
highly original poetry of Meshullam de Piera (early 13" cen- 
tury). He extensively resorts to rabbinic language and even to 
the language of the translators using unusual syntactic links 
between verses, but also sudden conceptual transitions and at 
times an obscure style which bears affinity to the troubadour 
trobar clus. He reduces the laudations in the panegyrics to a 
closing dedication (a type of troubadour envoi), etc. 

The poet Todros Abulafia (late 138 century), whose pa- 
tron was Don Isaac de la Maleha (courtier of Alfonso x, “the 
Wise”), also introduced novel themes into secular poetry, such 
as spiritual love and love poems about Arab and Christian 
women, description of the court and of the prison in which the 
poet was incarcerated, and comments in his poems on hack- 
neyed poetic conventions. He created new genres — a panegy- 
ric for the king patterned on a troubadour poem, panegyrics 
in which he used bold erotic imagery, and poems of contro- 
versy with other poets. To some extent he was also an inno- 
vator in clever manneristic forms (letter combination, echo 
rhymes, etc.). His poetry, however, shows him to be also an 
epigone of the Andalusian school (particularly of Moses ibn 
Ezra). Todros Abulafia was still bound to the Arabic language 
and poetry 150 years after his city Toledo had been conquered 
by the Christians. 

During the 13" century secular poetry also developed in 
countries which had not been under Muslim rule, particularly 
Provence, which was for more than one century a part of the 
Kingdom of Aragon, and as such received a strong Andalu- 
sian tradition, although through Hebrew only. Abraham b. 
Isaac *Bedersi (Habadrashi; of Beziers, Perpignan) tends to 
verbosity and flowery playfulness, employing strange images 
and even conspicuous mannerism in form. He seems to have 
been particularly fond of literary controversy with the poets 
of his time. His view on tradition and innovation is found in 
a fragment of a long and tedious poem in which he reviews 
early Hebrew poets, contemporary poets, and even Christian 
troubadours. His contemporary, *Isaac ha-Gorni, with whom 
he disputed, was a kind of Jewish troubadour who made the 
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round of the communities with his musical instruments, as 
he himself states in some of his poems. 

The poems by *Jedaiah (ha-Penini), son of Abraham 
Bedersi, are manneristic like his father’s, but show more tal- 
ent and poetic restraint. Jedaiah is perhaps the best-known 
Provengal Hebrew poet by virtue of his philosophical satiric 
work, Behinat Olam, which imitates the biblical style (division 
into verses, etc.). Even Bohan (1322), by Kalonymus b. Kalony- 
mus (the greatest translator of Provence), a similar work but 
of greater literary merit, is rich in talmudic expressions. It is 
characterized by despair about the Jewish condition, by bit- 
ing satire, and by humor. 

During the last 200 years (the 14” and 15" centuries) 
in which secular poetry flourished, Spanish Jewry lay under 
the shadow of persecutions and had to contend with forced 
conversion. The theme, however, is expressed in Spanish He- 
brew literature as early as the 13" century. Among these is the 
controversy on religion between Isaac Pulgar and the apos- 
tate *Abner of Burgos, carried on in polemical poetry and in 
maqamat. 

The tendency in secular poetry toward formal manner- 
ism and the use of linguistic and stylistic trick devices for their 
own sake is partly found in the poems of Ibn Soli, Joseph b. 
Sheshet ibn Latimi, and Samuel b. Joseph *Ibn Sasson, Isaac 
*Pulgar’s friend. While there was also a number of good single 
poems, there was an increase of uninspired versification of the 
books of the Bible and of philosophy. Some secular poems at- 
tained a high degree of excellence, e.g., the amusing maqamat 
of Shem Tov Ardutiel, of Maimon Galipapa, and to some ex- 
tent the works of the last group of poets, Adat Nogenim, “the 
circle of Saragossa,’ which toward the end of the 14" and the 
beginning of the 15" century centered around the Lavi fam- 
ily - Solomon de Piera (a relative of the poet Meshullam de 
Piera), Vidal (Joseph) b. Lavi, Vidal Benvenist, Astruc *Ri- 
moch, Solomon *Bonafed, and others. While some of them 
converted to Christianity after the *Tortosa Disputation in 
1414, others continued to write in Hebrew. 

The last prominent Hebrew poet in Christian Spain, 
Solomon *Bonafed, one of the younger members of the Adat 
Nogenim group (which had disintegrated), did not convert to 
Christianity. He attended to problems of immediate import; 
at the same time he also wrote personal poetry, e.g., love po- 
ems to various women. He launched a biting satirical attack 
against his enemies. (For other poets of the time, see Solo- 
mon ha-Levi, Profiat *Duran (ha-Efodi), Moses b. Isaac *Re- 
mos, Simeon b. Zemah *Duran (the Rashbaz), and *Mattath- 
ias). Saadiah b. Maimun *Ibn Danan, one of the last Hebrew 
poets of Spain, lived in Granada, the last Muslim stronghold, 
which had been a center of Hebrew poetry hundreds of years 
earlier. After the conquest of Granada and the expulsion of 
all Jews from Spain in 1492, Ibn Danan moved to North Af- 
rica. Among the Jews expelled from Spain were a number of 
poets who continued writing in other countries, e.g., Judah 
b. Isaac *Abrabanel, who gained some fame for his book on 
love written in Italian. 
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The Jews expelled from Spain and their descendants con- 
tinued to foster the Spanish style in their countries of refuge. 
The influence of the Hebrew-Spanish style had, however, ex- 
tended beyond the Spanish borders long before — at the time 
secular poetry flourished in Spain. From the 12» century on- 
ward it was taken up by Jewish communities throughout the 
Muslim world (Egypt, Babylonia, Yemen, etc.), but it also in- 
fluenced Jews in the Christian world (Italy, to some extent 
Germany, northern France, and especially Provence). The 
expulsion from Spain led to a new flourishing of the Hebrew- 
Spanish style in such widely dispersed Jewish communities as 
Turkey, Greece, North Africa, Erez Israel, and Holland. The 
period extended from the 16" to the 18" centuries. 

Echoes of secular and devotional poetry, particularly of 
the great Andalusian poets, are found in modern Hebrew po- 
etry at the end of the 19 century and in the 20" century. This 
harking back, however, is only sporadic. 

[Dan Pagis] 
Italy 
Italy was the first European country, other than Spain, in 
which Hebrew poetry, both sacred and secular, was devel- 
oped. Although the Jewish population there was never large, 
the Hebrew poets in Italy made a notable contribution to 
Hebrew poetry. In prayer the Jews in Italy originally used the 
piyyutim of Erez Israel, but, beginning in the ninth century, 
Italian paytanim arose who, for all their dependence upon 
the Erez Israel piyyut, made their poems express something 
of their own time and place. Secular Hebrew poems written 
in Italy during the earliest period have not survived, and only 
one paytan, *Silano, who lived in the ninth century in Venosa, 
is known to have composed humorous verse. The best-known 
early paytanim in Italy were members of the Ahimaaz fam- 
ily: *Shephatiah b. Amittai and *Amittai b. Shephatiah, and 
later, members of the *Kalonymus family, and *Elijah b. She- 
maiah. Ahimaaz b. Paltiel’s family chronicle, Megillat Yuhasin 
(Megillat Ahima az), written in rhymed prose, dates from the 
middle of the 11" century. Undoubtedly there was communi- 
cation between the Jews of Spain and Provence and those of 
Italy, and Hebrew poetry written in Spain was known in Italy. 
From the beginning of the 12" century metrical poems were 
already being composed by Italian poets, e.g., *Jerahmeel b. 
Solomon (in southern Italy) and *Isaiah b. Mali di Trani. In 
the 13" century Benjamin delli Mansi composed a satire on his 
contemporaries in rhymed prose entitled Massa Gei-Hizzayon. 
The greatest secular Hebrew poet of Italy, *Immanuel b. Solo- 
mon of Rome (Manoello Giudeo), lived during the 13" and 
14» centuries. His Mahberot Immanuel (Brescia, 1492; criti- 
cal ed., Jerusalem, 1957), containing all his prose and poems, 
was influenced by the poetry of Italy and Provence and the 
writings of Judah al-Harizi, an influence Immanuel himself 
admitted. Immanuel was one of the first to compose sonnets 
in Italian and the first to compose Hebrew sonnets. His works 
comprise 28 compositions (mahberot), the last being Mahberet 
ha-Tofet ve-ha-Eden (“Hell and Paradise”) in which the influ- 
ence of Dante’s Divine Comedy is recognizable. It has been sug- 
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gested that, since Dante’s work is called The Divine Comedy, 
Immanuel’s be called “The Human Comedy.” 

Immanuel’s work inspired a diversification in secular po- 
etry. Similarly, sacred poetry also began to acquire a new char- 
acter; the poets of Italy, after the manner of the poets of Spain, 
composed metrical piyyutim. In the 15" century Italian Hebrew 
poets began to emancipate themselves from their servitude to 
Spanish meter, utilizing instead a new (syllabic) meter which 
did not differentiate between the long and the short syllable. 

Translating works from Arabic into Hebrew became a 
major literary activity in 13"- and 14">-century Italy, as it had 
been earlier in Provence. One of the great Hebrew translators, 
Kalonymus b. Kalonymus b. Meir (Maestro Calo), who lived 
several years in Italy, became the friend of Immanuel of Rome 
and others of the ‘group of the poets’ in Rome. 

The first Hebrew play, Zahut Bedihuta de-Kiddushin, by 
Judah Leone b. Isaac *Sommo of Mantua (c. 1527-1592), was 
written in Italy and may have been performed during the 
author’s lifetime. Sommo stated that he wrote the comedy to 
demonstrate that the Hebrew language was not dead and that 
it was capable of expressing contemporary concerns. Apart 
from this play, and apparently others, Sommo also wrote po- 
etry and was known for his ‘Dialogues on Stagecraft; a discus- 
sion in Italian of the history and nature of the theater. How- 
ever, Sommos original work was preceded by the Hebrew 
translation made by Joseph b. Samuel Zarfati (b. in Rome, 
Giuseppe Gallo; d. 1527) of the Marrano Fernando de *Rojas’ 
important Spanish play, Tragicomedia de Calisto y Malibea (La 
Celestina). The play, which first appeared in Burgos in 1499, 
had considerable influence on the development of drama. 
Although the translation itself has been lost, the translator’s 
prologue is extant (see *Drama). 

Leone *Modena, a man of great learning, composed po- 
etry and prose in Hebrew and Italian and also a play in Ital- 
ian. Moses b. Mordecai *Zacuto, the 17**-century kabbalist 
and poet, composed two Hebrew plays: Yesod Olam (Berlin, 
1875), on the patriarch Abraham, and Tofteh Arukh (Venice, 
1715), on punishment after death. Tofteh Arukh (‘Prepared 
Hell’), a play which reflects the influence of Immanuel of 
Rome, was at one time read as a musar book. Scholars who 
had read the play at communal gatherings requested the poet 
Jacob Daniel b. Abraham *Olmo (Ferrara, 1690-1757) to com- 
pose a play about the Garden of Eden. Complying with this 
request, Olmo wrote Eden Arukh (‘Eden Prepared’), which 
was published together with Tofteh Arukh in Venice in 1744. 
In the 176 century the brothers Jacob and Immanuel *Fran- 
ces wrote poetry, satire, and polemic. Although subsequently 
a great deal of Hebrew poetry was composed in Italy, few in- 
novations were introduced until the appearance in the 18 
century of Moses Hayyim *Luzzatto, who began a new chap- 
ter in Hebrew poetry. 


France and Germany 


In the Middle Ages the Jewish inhabitants of France and Ger- 
many constituted a single cultural entity. Although it is prob- 
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able that secular poetry in the vernacular was composed by 
Jews living in this area, none of it is extant. The Hebrew poetry 
of the Jews of France and Germany was initially liturgical (for 
a further treatment see *Piyyut). In their synagogues the Jews 
of these countries initially used the piyyutim of Italian Jewry, 
and those Erez Israel piyyutim which had been adopted in It- 
aly. The first paytanim in France and Germany, who appeared 
at the beginning of the tenth century, were members of the 
Kalonymus family (Moses and Meshullam) originating from 
Italy. In the mid-tenth century *Simeon b. Isaac and *Gershom 
b. Judah (“the light of the exile”) lived there. With the increase 
in the number of French and German paytanim, two of the 
greatest medieval paytanim, *Ephraim b. Isaac of Regensburg 
and *Ephraim b. Jacob of Bonn, made their appearance in the 
12h century. Ephraim b. Isaac was the first to use Spanish me- 
ter in his piyyutim, and Ephraim b. Jacob integrated short piy- 
yutim into his Sefer Zekhirah, a chronicle of the persecutions 
suffered by Jews of his time. Although in his Tefillah Tikkah 
Tehinna Tivhar (Ozar, 473) the 11'-century paytan, *Meir b. 
Isaac, anticipated Ephraim b. Isaac in the use of the Spanish 
meter in piyyut, this innovation was not followed up until 
much later. In the 12" and 13" centuries, *Judah b. Kalonymus 
and his son, *Eleazar b. Judah of Worms, author of the Sefer 
Rokeah, reflected in their piyyutim the sufferings endured by 
the Jews of their era. In medieval times every rabbi composed 
piyyutim, since the people wished to hear not only the tradi- 
tional piyyutim but also new ones expressive of their time and 
place, and composed by a paytan whom they knew. Although 
these piyyutim are important from an historical point of view, 
poetically they contain little originality. 

A parody, Leil Shikkorim Hu Zeh ha-Laylah (Ozar, 721), 
attributed to *Menahem b. Aaron ibn Zerah, was inserted into 
the Mahzor Vitry apparently as a joke. Also extant are the sa- 
tirical poems Golim Holekhei Derekh (Ozar 119) of Gomplin, 
the song, Yom mi-Zarefat Yazati (“The Day I Left France”), by 
Isaac, and the jocose poems in Hebrew and Yiddish of Me- 
nahem Oldendorf (15tt-16' centuries). From the 16‘ to 18th 
centuries paytanim and rhymesters, whose poetry is of little 
value, appeared in France and Germany and in countries to 
which French and German Jews immigrated, e.g., Bohemia, 
Russia, and Poland. 


England 

Before the expulsion in 1290, paytanim in England, such 
as *Joseph b. Asher of Chartres, who lamented the pogrom 
in York (1191), and *Meir b. Elijah of Norwich (13'* century) 
were influenced by the French paytanim. Meir of Norwich, 
in addition to piyyutim, composed metrical rhymes of four 
lines in which the first two and last two letters of the line 
are identical. Secular poetry, some of which was inspired 
by Spanish poetry, was also written. Indebted to the French 
fabulist, Marie de France, is the secular poetry found in 
Mishlei Shualim (“Fox Fables,” latest edition, Jerusalem, 
1946) by *Berechiah b. Natronai ha-Nakdan, who lived in 
the 13" century in Normandy and also in England. The work 
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is written in rhymed prose and the fables end with metrical 
poems. 

For the modern period see *Hebrew Literature, Modern. 
See also *Piyyut (includes a list of paytanim and poets); For a 
general review, see *Literature, Jewish, Hebrew poetry. 


[Abraham Meir Habermann] 


Research on Hebrew Poetry in the 1970s 

SPAIN AND PROVENCE. ‘The scholarly research devoted to 
Medieval Hebrew poetry in the mid-1970s was most nota- 
ble for the publication of critical editions of the poems of 
the great poets of Spain. H. Brody and H. *Schirmann pub- 
lished an edition of the secular poems of Solomon Ibn Gabi- 
rol (1974), which included 276 original poems and 26 most 
probably attributable to him, garnered from 97 manuscripts 
and 93 printed texts. Following their work, Dov Yarden also 
published an edition of Ibn Gabirol’s secular poems, adding 
in a second volume those edited by Brody and Schirmann, 
but adding his own interpretation. He cites the manuscripts 
without giving actual textual variants. 

In 1976 Israel Levin published the first book in a series 
sponsored by the Israel Academy of Sciences, which is to in- 
clude all the religious poems of Abraham *Ibn Ezra. This vol- 
ume contains 262 poems out of a total of 478 by him. A com- 
mentary distinguished by great clarity accompanies all the 
poems and complements the description of the poet's work 
already published by Levin in the monograph, Abraham Ibn 
Ezra, Hayyav ve-Shirav (1970). 

Yonah David published in 1974 a critical edition of the 
poems of the renowned Spanish poet and translator, Nahum 
ha-Ma’aravi, whose date has been established as circa 1300. 
Although only 13 religious and two secular poems by him are 
known, the publication revealed him in all his glory and splen- 
dor. He translated the Sefer Yezirah of Yizhar Ha-Yisraeli and 
the Iggeret Teman of Maimonides. Each translation is preceded 
by a poem in Hebrew by Nahum and his poetry, written in one 
of the most tempestuous periods of Medieval Jewish history, 
gives faithful and artistic expression to the period. 

A.S. Halkin has published (Mekize Nirdamim, 1975) the 
translation of the philosophical work of Moses *Ibn Ezra Sefer 
ha-Iyyunim ve-ha-Diyyunim. The translation, an outstanding 
scholarly and precise work, replaces the outdated translation 
by Ben-Zion Halper (1924; 1966). The volume gives the Arabic 
original and the translation on opposite pages and includes a 
detailed introduction, in addition to the commentary. Keter 
has put out two valuable books in the field of the history of 
Hebrew poetry. The first, Shirat ha-Kodesh ha-Ivrit Bimei ha- 
Beinayim (1976) by Ezra Fleischer, describes the development 
of Hebrew religious poetry from its original center, Erez Israel, 
to its emergence in Spain, Italy, and Germany. He succeeds ad- 
mirably in defining the special characteristics of the religious 
works in relation to their connection with rabbinic literature. 
Many of the poems are published here for the first time, and 
it includes an extensive, up-to-date bibliography of research 
in Hebrew religious poetry. The second book, Hiddush u- 
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Masoret be-Shirat ha-Kodesh ha-Ivrit by Dan Pagis, comple- 
ments Fleischer’s volume. Mention should be made also of the 
monumental work by N. Golb, History and Culture of the Jews 
of Rouen in the Middle Ages (1976), in which he describes the 
community with its leaders, supporters, and rabbis, but also 
deals with the history and language of its poets. 


ITALY. The most significant contribution in the study of the 
Hebrew poetry of Italy has been the publication of critical edi- 
tions of the early Italian poets, undertaken by Yonah David. 
He has thus far published The Poems of Zebadiah (1974), who 
lived and wrote in southern Italy in the 9" century; The Po- 
ems of Amittai (*Amittai ben Shefatiah, 1975), who also wrote 
in southern Italy (Oriah) at the end of the 9'* century; one 
single kerovah for the fast of the 17" of Tammuz by Yudah ha- 
Kohen bi-Ribbi Mastiya, one of the first paytanim of Rome, 
who lived not later than the 10‘ century (1973); Abraham, 
known as Ezra bar Mattityah, a paytan of Rome, who lived in 
the middle of the 12" century and wrote only one work, Yozer 
Le-Pesah (1977); and the piyyutim of Elya bar Shemaiah, who 
lived in Bari during the second half of the 11" century (Amer- 
ican Academy for Jewish Research, 1977). It gives 38 poems 
collected for the first time. 

Dramatic works have not been overlooked. Noam, an 
oratorio on the Revelation, by Mattitiah Nissim Tireni (An- 
cona, 1745; died after 1810), has been published in a limited 
edition of 100 copies. 

After the publication of critical editions of two of the 
plays of Moses Hayyim Luzzato (Maaseh Shimshon, 1967; 
Migdal Oz, 1972), David published a comparative study of Luz- 
zato, Ha-Mahazot shel Moshe Hayyim Luzzato (1973) and also 
analyzed the contribution made by him to Hebrew rhetoric 
and poetics in Moses Hayyim Luzzato’s Rhetoric and Poetics 
(A Comparative Study), Jerusalem 1978. 

Ezra Fleischer made an important contribution to the 
study of Hebrew Poetry in Italy with his publication of the 
piyyutim of Solomon ha-Bavli, who lived and worked in the 
11 century and by whom 24 piyyutim are extant (Israel Acad- 
emy for Sciences, 1973). 

Hitherto unknown poetic works of Moses Hayyim Luz- 
zato have been discovered and published. They supplement 
those published by Klar and Ginzburg and provide additional 
evidence of Luzzatos poetic ability. 

Mention should also be made of the new corrected edi- 
tion of the Ahima’az Scroll, first published in 1944 by B. Klar, 
to which has been added a selihah by the author *Ahimaaz ben 
Paltiel, Ish Yemini mi-Yoshevei ha-Lishkah (pp. 107-108). 

Two additional volumes have been published in the field 
of piyyut. Fleischer’s Pizmonei Haanonimus (Israel Academy 
of Science, 1974) is a critical edition of 580 poems found in a 
Genizah manuscript in the Cambridge University Library (Ms. 
add 3363). According to Fleischer, they were by an anonymous 
paytan who lived in Erez Israel about the end of the 9" cen- 
tury. In his introduction he shows that the pizmonim of the 
‘Anonymous’ have preserved a distant echo of some important 
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developments in the history of Hebrew liturgical poetry in 
Oriental Jewish communities in the 9» century, which helped 
bring to a close the period of classical liturgical poetry and led 
to the emergence of the post-classical period. 

In 1977 A. Mirsky published Piyyutei Yose ben Yose, con- 
taining 11 piyyutim, which are certainly by him, and four which 
are also attributed to him. The volume includes a comprehen- 
sive introduction dealing with the period and works of Yose. 


Developments in the 1980s 
During the 1980s, a number of noted scholars in the field 
of Medieval Hebrew Poetry died, namely: A. *Scheiber, J. 
*Schirmann, N. Allony, A.M. *Habermann, G. *Vajda, H. 
Schwarzbaum, D. Jarden, D. Goldschmidt, D. Pagis, Y. *Heine- 
mann, and A.L. Wilsker. Anthologies of articles from their es- 
tates, as well as memorial volumes, have begun to appear. 
During the 1980s, the decade under review, editions of 
poetic texts from all the countries of the Diaspora as well as 
from Erez Israel were published. 


EDITIONS — POETRY. Erez Israel. All the piyyutim of Yan- 
nai (Z.M. Rabinowitz); piyyutim of Eleazar Berabbi Kiler (S. 
Elizur). Babylonia. Rabbi Hai Gaon (Y. Hasida); Eleazar ben 
Jacob ha-Bavli (D. Jarden); Rabbi Judah Berabbi Benjamin (S. 
Elizur). Byzantium. Simeon bar Megas (Y. Yahalom). Spain. 
Joseph Bensuli (Y. David); A. Ibn Ezra (I. Levin); Y. Ibn Ezra 
(M. Schmelzer); Joseph Ibn Zaddik (Y. David); Samuel ha- 
Nagid (Ben Mishlei; D. Jarden); Isaac ibn Ghiyyat (Y. David); 
Judah Halevi (religious poems; D. Jarden); Jehiel ben-Harosh 
(Y. David); Isaac b. Solomon al-Ahdab (O. Raanan). Provence. 
Rabbi Zerahiah ha-Levi Gerondi (I. Meiseles). North Africa. 
Fradji Shawat (E. Hazan). 


EDITIONS — TEXTS. Prose and Rhymed Prose. “Isaac Pol- 
garzer ha-Dat” (J.S. Levinger); Shem Tov ben Isaac Ardu- 
tiel, “Maaseh ha-Rav” (“The debate between the pen and the 
scissors’; Y. Nini and M. Fruchtman); Berechiah ha-Nakdan, 
Mishle Shualim (“Fox Fables”; H. Schwarzbaum); Sippurei 
ben Sira (E. Yassif). 


Monographs and Studies. Topics chosen focused on trends and 
aims in poetry and prose. (1) Poetry. The following poets and 
topics were studied and annotated: Judah Halevi (A. Doron; 
E. Hazan); Samuel ha-Nagid (T. Rosen-Moked; A. Zemach); 
M. Ibn Ezra (J. Dana); Erez Israel piyyut (Y. Yahalom); Saadiah 
Gaon (N. Allony); Eliezer Berabbi Kiler (S. Elizur). (2) Types 
of Hebrew secular poetry (I. Levin; T. Rosen-Moked; R. Tsur; 
R. Scheindlin; M. Itzhaki, Y. Feldman). (3) Types of Hebrew 
religious poetry and the piyyut of Erez Israel (E. Fleischer; D. 
Goldschmidt; J.J. Petuchowski). (4) Hebrew emblem-riddles 
in Italy (D. Pagis). (5) The history of Hebrew poetry in Spain, 
Provence, Italy (J. Schirmann) and Morocco (H. Zafrani). 


Edited Texts. (1) V.E. Reichert, The Tahkemoni of Judah al- 
Harizi, an English translation, vol. 1, Introduction and Gates 
1-15 (Jer., 1965), 234 pp.; vol. 11, Gates 16-50 (Jer., 1973), 443 
Pp- 
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(2) E. Hazan, Shirei Fradji Shawat (Jer., 1976), a critical 
edition of 91 poems by the most famous Hebrew poet in Tu- 
nisia, who apparently lived in the 17 century. He came to Tu- 
nisia from Fez, Morocco, and composed a total of 900 poems 
which were largely religious in nature. The real name of the 
poet was Raphael Malah, who adopted the equivalent Arabic 
name Fradji Shawat. 

(3) Y. Hasida, Rav Hai Gaon, Reshuyyot le-farshiyyot ha- 
Torah (Jer., 1977), 63 pp.; the book contains 29 poems for sec- 
tions of the Torah. 

(4) R. Bonfils and A.M. Habermann (eds.), Kalonymus 
ben Kalonymus, Megillat Setarim al Massekhet Purim (Jer., 
1977), a facsimile of the first edition published in Pesaro in 1513. 
Along with 24 pages of text there are 34 facsimile pages. The 
book contains an article by the translator M.D. Cassuto about 
Kalonymus in Rome and an introduction by Habermann on 
Massekhet Purim, its editions and printings. 

(5) E. Romero (tr. and ed.), Selomo ibn Gabirol, Poesia 
secular (Madrid, 1978), 532 pp., with an introduction by Dan 
Pagis. This is a bilingual edition with selected texts, transla- 
tions, and notes. 

(6) S. Hopkins, A Miscellany of literary pieces from the 
Cambridge Genizah Collection...Old Series, Box a 45 (Cam- 
bridge, 1978), 110 pp.; this work has facsimiles and copies, 
along with short introductions, and includes piyyutim by Kal- 
lir and a fragment from Esa Meshali by Saadiah Gaon. 

(7) Y. David, Piyyutei Yosef Bensuli (“The Poems of Joseph 
Bensuli”), critical edition with introduction and commentary 
(Jer., 1979), 55 pp. Joseph Bensuli was an important Hebrew 
poet in Toledo, Spain, at the beginning of the 14" century. Fif- 
teen liturgical collections found in Spain and elsewhere. 

(8) H. Schwarzbaum, The Mishle Shualim, 658 p., bibli- 
ography, table of narrative types and table of narrative motifs 
plus a general index. In this comprehensive work the author 
presents not only competent translations of all the fables, but 
examines the various sources which influenced them and of- 
fers a comparative folkloristic analysis. 

(9) Rabbi Shem Tov ben Isaac Ardutiel (or Don Santo 
de-Carrion), Maase -Harav (The Debate between the Pen and 
the Scissors; Tel Aviv, 1980), 86 pp., edited with introduction, 
commentary, and notes by Y. Nini and M. Fruchtman. 

(10) I. Levin, Shirei ha-Kodesh shel Avraham Ibn Ezra 
(“Religious Poems of Abraham Ibn Ezra,” 1 (Jer., 1975), 522 
pp.; 2 Ver., 1980), 708 pp. Volume one contains 262 poems 
and volume two has 247 poems. 

(11) M.H. Schmelzer, Yizhak ben Avraham Ibn Ezra, Shirim 
(“Isaac ben Abraham Ibn Ezra, Poems”; New York, 1980), 171 
pp., edited on the basis of manuscripts, with an introduction and 
notes; the book contains a letter and 44 annotated poems. 

(12) L.J. Weinberger, Sefer ha-Selihot ke-Minhag Kehillot 
ha-Romaniyyotim (“Romaniote Penitential Poetry”; New York, 
1980), 248 pp. 

(13) A. Saenz-Badillos, Tesubot de Dunas ben Labrat, 
critical edition and Spanish translation (Granada, 1980), 124 
+ 164 pp. 
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majolica seder plates originated in Spain before the Expulsion 
of 1492. An entire series was manufactured by several gen- 
erations of two or three families of Italian-Jewish ceramists 
in the 17" and 18 centuries. Heavily embroidered brocades, 
with elaborate decorative inscriptions in gold and sometimes 
with human figures in stump-work, were used both in the 
synagogues, for the *Ark curtains, or for the wrappings of the 
Torah Scroll, and in the home, for Sabbath appurtenances and 
the like. Often these were made by the women of the com- 
munity as a pious duty, but in due course a school of Jewish 
art embroiderers emerged. Certain branches of embroidery 
were indeed regarded as a Jewish specialty during the period 
of the Middle Ages. 


FUNERARY ART. Surviving Jewish funerary art begins with 
the sepulchers and sarcophagi of the classical period in Pal- 
estine and the decorations in the catacombs of Rome and 
elsewhere. In the Middle Ages, Jewish tombstones in Europe 
were for the most part severely simple, owing whatever artis- 
tic quality they had to their shape and their impressive He- 
brew lettering. After the Renaissance, funerary art began to 
take on some importance. Symbols indicating the name or 
profession of the person commemorated were carved above 
what were now highly ornamental inscriptions. In Italy, fam- 
ily badges — all but coats of arms - were added. In Central Eu- 
rope, carvings denoting the calling or profession of the dead 
person were often incorporated. The most remarkable devel- 
opment was in some of the Sephardi communities of the At- 
lantic seaboard; such as Amsterdam and Curacao, where the 
tombstone was enhanced by delicately executed carvings in 
relief. These generally depicted scenes in the life of the biblical 
personage whose name was borne by the dead person - for 
example, the call of Samuel, or the encounter between David 
and Abigail, or the death of Rachel. In some cases even the 
deathbed scene of the departed is shown, including, most 
amazingly, his actual likeness. The derivation of these artistic 
manifestations still needs investigation, but it seems at pres- 
ent that they were a purely spontaneous, native development 
in individual communities. 

What is most significant is that here there are not flat sur- 
faces but plastic art - precisely that which was most objection- 
able in talmudic law in its strict interpretation. 


THE ART OF THE PRINTED BOOK. With the invention and 
spread of printing in the 15** and 16" centuries, a new area of 
artistic expression opened. The earliest printed books tried 
to imitate manuscript codices, and left space for illumina- 
tion. This was the case with Hebrew works also, and there are 
some early examples which were embellished later by hand 
by skilled book-artists. In due course a genuine Jewish book 
art developed. 

Early productions of the Hebrew printing press, espe- 
cially of the *Soncino family, were decorated with elaborate 
borders on the opening pages. Sometimes these were bor- 
rowed or copied from non-Jewish productions; sometimes 
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they were presumably original, perhaps in their turn to be 
copied by Christian printers. The early editions (Brescia, 1491, 
etc.) of the Meshal ha-Kadmoni by Isaac ibn *Sahula, following 
the example set by the 13"-century author, were accompanied 
by illustrations. Later on the practice was transmitted to other 
books of fables and similar literature. But as in the previous 
epoch, special care was lavished on the Passover *Haggadah. 
At the beginning of the 16" century at the latest a fine series of 
illustrated editions, probably the work of Jewish hands, began 
to appear. These reached their apogee in the superb editions 
of Prague of 1526, Mantua of 1560 and 1568, Venice from 1609 
onward, and finally the Amsterdam edition of 1695. When the 
first title pages appeared in printed books, early in the 16 
century, these too received special attention. 

It will by now have become apparent that it is no longer 
possible to maintain the commonly accepted generalization 
that Judaism was fundamentally opposed to representational 
art, or to give this as the reason for the late emergence of 
Jews as artists. The utmost that can be said is that in certain 
environments and at certain periods Jews either imitated the 
iconoclastic tendencies of their neighbors, as sometimes in 
Muslim countries, or, in revulsion against their iconolatry, as 
in some Catholic areas, developed a strong antipathy to such 
art. It is also true that Jews lacked the initial stimulus to ar- 
tistic involvement which came to the Christian world from 
the lavish use of representational art for liturgical purposes 
in Roman Catholic churches. With these reservations, how- 
ever, it can be said that Jews accepted representational art as 
a normal phenomenon of their lives, even in a religious con- 
text. They used it not only in the decoration of their homes 
(though curiously enough the evidence for this is somewhat 
thin), but in their liturgical manuscripts and printed books, 
especially the Passover Haggadah, and on cult objects such as 
Passover plates, Hanukkah lamps, spice boxes, and brocades. 
In some areas these representations were even introduced into 
the synagogue. Nor were representations of the human form 
restricted to plane surfaces: in metal work they were often 
three-dimensional. In some places in the Ashkenazi world, fig- 
ures of Moses and Aaron were incorporated almost as a mat- 
ter of convention in the appurtenances of the Torah - which 
was the central object of veneration in the synagogue - both 
in the brocade wrappings and in relief in the silver *breastplate 
which hung before the Scroll. Instances are known of such fig- 
ures being included in the decoration of the Ark toward which 
the worshiper directed his devotions. Contrary to the univer- 
sal belief, even the representation of the Deity was not entirely 
unknown. (See *Anthropomorphism in Jewish Art). 


THE REVIVAL OF MANUSCRIPT ART. The art of illumination 
which had developed so promisingly in Spain, Italy, and Ger- 
many at the close of the Middle Ages did not die out. In the 
Italian Jewish upper classes and in the affluent circle of Court 
Jews which emerged in Germany in the 17" century, there was 
to be a notable renewal - it may be more correct to say perpet- 
uation of the former tradition. There is some evidence that in 
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(14) A. Scheiber, Geniza Studies (New York, 1981), 570 
PP. 

(15) Amadis de Gaula (Alilot ha-Abir), Hebrew translation 
by the physician Jacob di Algaba, first published Constanti- 
nople, c. 1541. Critical edition with introduction by Z. Malachi 
(Tel Aviv, 1981), 240 pp. 

(16) Varela Moreno Ma Encarnacion, Tesubot de Yehudi 
ben SeSet, edited and translated with commentary (Granada, 
1981), 117 pp. 

(17) Y. David, The Poems of Joseph Ibn Zaddik (Jerusalem, 
1982). Joseph Ibn Zaddik (1075-1149) was well known as a 
Hebrew poet in Cordoba, Spain, at the beginning of the 12" 
century. This critical edition of his extant poetry, in which 36 
poems are collected for the first time, includes liturgical po- 
ems, eulogies, love songs, and four lamentation. 

(18) D. Jarden, Divan Shemuel Hanagid; vol. 2, Ben Mish- 
lei (“The Son of Proverbs”; Jerusalem, 1982), 478 pp. 

(19) L.J. Weinberger (ed.), Bulgaria’s Synagogue Poets: The 
Kastoreans, critical edition with introduction and commen- 
tary (Cincinnati, 1983), 175 pp. 

(20) I. Levin, Iggeret Hay Ben Mekitz by Abraham Ibn 
Ezra, a critical edition supplemented with a Hebrew trans- 
lation of the Arabic original Hay Ibn Yaqizan by Abu Ali 
Alhusain Ibn Abdalla Ibn Sina (Tel Aviv, 1983), 99 pp. 

(21) J. Yahalom, Piyyutei Shimon bar Megas (Jerusalem, 
1984). The poet Simeon bar Megas lived in Byzantine Palestine 
in the sixth or seventh century. He is the author of a cycle of 
over 150 kedushot based on the triennial cycle then current in 
Palestine. His writings constitute one of the few resources for 
information on Palestinian Jewry, its practices and customs, 
during the crucial period of transition from the Byzantine to 
the Arabic period. Simeon Bar Megas’s 218 poems manifest a 
special ingenuity in vocabulary and inventiveness, in the use 
of neologisms, poetic form, and structures. They contribute 
also to knowledge of Palestinian Hebrew, which, according 
to the editor, was still spoken in Simeon Bar Megas’s time, at 
least in the villages. 

(22) J.S. Levinger, Isaac Polgar, Ezer ha-Dat (“A defense 
of Judaism”), a critical and annotated edition (Tel Aviv, 1984), 
197 pp. 

(23) D. Jarden, Shirim Hadashim le-Rabbi Elazar ben 
Yaakov ha-Bavli (“New Poems of Rabbi Eleazar ha-Bavli’), 
based on manuscripts and printed editions (Jerusalem, 1984), 
60 pp. 

(24) I. Meiseles, Shirat ha-Maor. The Poems of Rabbi Zer- 
ahia ha-Levy (Jer., 1984), 186 pp. critical edition with com- 
mentary. The complete collection of the liturgical poems of 
Rabbi Zerahiah ha-Levi Gerondi is presented in this volume, 
which contains 51 poems collected from 145 manuscripts lo- 
cated in 32 libraries. 

(25) LJ. Weinberger, Jewish Poets in Crete (Cincinnati, 
1985), 211 pp., a critical edition with introduction and com- 
mentary. 

(26) Y. Ratzaby, A Dictionary of Judeo-Arabic in R. Saa- 
dya’s Tafsir (Ramat Gan, 1985), 151 pp. 
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(27) E. Yassif, Sippurei Ben-Sira bi-Ymei ha-Beinayim 
(VJer., 1985), 324 pp. 

(28) Maaseh Zofar, an ancient story first printed in Sa- 
lonika, c. 1600, republished by Z. Malachi (Lod, 1985), 72 pp., 
a limited edition of 100 copies. 

(29) Y. David, The Poems of Yehiel ben-Harosh (1986), 
a critical edition with introduction and commentary (Jer., 
1986), 65 pp. Rabbi Jehiel ben-Harosh was a theologian, a 
judge (dayyan), and also a poet of Toledo, Spain, during the 
14 century. The poems of Ben-Harosh are offered here in a 
critical edition of extant works, 15 liturgical poems collected 
for the first time. The poet was, moreover, a witness of the 1391 
massacre in Toledo, and his lamentations give a historical per- 
spective of Jewry in the Middle Ages in Spain. 

(30) D. Jarden, Shirei ha-Kodesh le-Rabbi Yehuda Halevi 
(“The Liturgical Poetry of Judah Halevi,’ vol. 1: The Winter 
Festivals (Jer., 1978); vol. 2, The Summer Festivals (Jer., 1980); 
vol. 3: Other Poems (Jer., 1982); vol. 4, Poems (Jer., 1986)). The 
four volumes of this edition include 550 poems. In addition to 
an introduction, a commentary, source references and paral- 
lels, and indices are provided. 

(31) T. Alsina Trias, Olmo Lete, del. G., El Diwan de Yosef 
ibn Saddiq, according to the critical edition by Yonah David. 
Introduction, text, and notes (Barcelona, 1987), 116 pp. 

(32) Z.M. Rabinovitz, The Liturgical Poems of Rabbi Yan- 
nai according to the Triennial Cycle of the Pentateuch and the 
Holidays, critical edition with introductions and commen- 
tary, vol. 1: Introduction, Liturgical Poems to Genesis, Exo- 
dus, and Leviticus (Jer., 1985), 508 pp.; vol. 11: Liturgical Po- 
ems to Numbers, Deuteronomy and Holidays and indexes 
(Jer., 1987); 444 pp. 

(33) Y. David, The Poems of Rabbi Isaac Ibn Ghiyyat (Lu- 
cena 1038—Cordoba 1089) (Jer., 1987); the first anthology of 370 
poems by this poet. 

(34) Sh. Elizur, Rabbi Jehuda Berabbi Binjaminis, Car- 
mina Cuncta. Ex codicibus edidit, prolegominis et notis in- 
struxit (Jer., 1988), 319 pp. 

(35) Sh. Elizur, Kedushah ve-Sir Kedushtaot le-Shabbatot 
ha-Nehamah le-Rabbi Eleazar Berabi Kiler, critical edition 
with commentary and epilogue (Jerusalem 1988), 109 pp. 

(36) O. Raanan, The Poems of Ishak ben Shlomo Al-Ahdab 
based on manuscripts and prints. Critical edition with com- 
mentary (Lod, 1988), 152 pp. The 90 poems in this book repre- 
sent a great variety of a didactic ethical nature and humorous 
and satiric elements. The poet was born towards the middle 
of the 14" century in Castile, Spain, and died after 1429, ap- 
proximately at the age of 80. 

(37) The Piyyutim of Rabbi Musa Bujnah of Tripoli (1989), 
251 pp., were edited by Ephraim Hazan, who also wrote the 
introduction and notes. The book has two parts: the first de- 
scribes North African Hebrew poetry and discusses the poet 
and his period, the genre of his poems and their language, 
while the second offers 109 piyyutim by this poet. Appendi- 
ces provide a table of poetic meters, a list of sources, and an 
index to the piyyutim. 
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(38) Pirkei Shirah, from the treasure-houses of poetry and 
piyyut of Jewish communities, were produced by Yehudit Dis- 
hon and Ephraim Hazan (1990), 166 pp. The book includes, 
in addition to the introduction of the editors, chapters by 
Yaakov Adler on the explication of a poem by Yosé ben Yosé; 
Yizhak Meizlish on a heretofore unknown personal bakkashah 
by Zerahiah ha-Levi; Benjamin bar-Tikvah, on a kerovah by 
Rabbi Berachiah; Judah Razaby, on songs of praise by Joseph 
ha-Yerushalmi; Hadassah Shai, on a selection from a maqama 
by Joseph ben Tanhum ha-Yerushalmi: Aaron Mirsky, on po- 
ems of Israel Najara from his Sheerit Yisrael; Ephraim Hazan 
on eight piyyutim by Mandil Avi-Zimra; Meir Wallenstein, on 
the character of Samuel Vitale according to a poetic letter by 
Moses Judah Abbas. 

(39) Ezra Fleischer’s The Proverbs of Said ben Babshad 
appeared in 1990 (320 pp.). In this book the author publishes 
fragments of a major collection of proverbs, written by an 
unknown medieval Hebrew poet, Said ben Babshad, who 
flourished in Iraq or in Persia at the end of the 10 and be- 
ginning of the 11 century. The eleven chapters of the book, in 
addition to the texts themselves, summarize the progress 
of this research, the linguistic issues, ideology, and poetics 
as well as sources of influence upon which the poet drew. 
The proverbs were culled from 25 manuscripts located in 
10 different collections, most prominently from the Cairo 
Genizah. 

(40) Hibbat ha-Piyyut was edited by Eliyahu Gabbai. It is 
a selection of piyyutim representing different Jewish commu- 
nities. The commentary was provided by Herzl and Balfour 
Hakkak. This is a second edition, and it appeared in 1990 (258 
pp.). The book has 18 chapters. 

(41) Federico Perez Castro published Poesia secular His- 
pano-Hebrea (1989; 399 pp.), which contains translations 
of 92 Hebrew poems by nine of the most outstanding medi- 
eval Hebrew poets, from Menahem ibn Sarugq to Judah Halevi. 
Included are notes and introductions to each poem, edited 
by H. Schirmann in his Ha-Shirah ha-Ivrit bi-Sefarad u-ve- 
Provence. There are also a general introduction and bibliog- 
raphy. 

(42) Carlos del Valle Rodriguez wrote El Divan Poetico 
de-Dunash ben Labrat. La introuducion de la metrica arabe 
(1988), 543 pp. The book has, in addition to an introduction, 
six chapters: (1) Dunash ben Labrat the man; (2) the poetry 
of Dunash; (3) language of Dunash; (4) quantitative metrics; 
(5) a diachronic survey of Hebrew metrics; (6) the terminol- 
ogy of Hebrew poetry. Moreover, all of Dunash’s poems (in- 
cluding those of doubted attribution) are printed according to 
N. Allony’s edition. The author added two appendices which 
cite the most significant works treating Hebrew metrics [text 
opposite translation], and finally the volume ends with a bib- 
liography, list of terms, and list of names. 


Interpretive Works. (1) C.A. Colahan, “Santob’s Debate be- 


tween the Pen and the Scissors,” Dissertation, University of 
New Mexico (1977), 360 pp. 
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(2) A. Doron, “Kivvunim u-Megamot be-Heker Shirato 
shel Yehudah ha-Levi;’ Dissertation, Tel Aviv University (1977), 
240 pp. 

(3) N. Ben-Menahem, Inyanei Ibn-Ezra (Jerusalem, 1978), 
373 pp.» an anthology of the author's articles on Abraham Ibn 
Ezra. 

(4) E.D. Goldschmidt, On Jewish Liturgy: Essays on Prayer 
and Religious Poetry (Jerusalem, 1978), 494 pp. 

(5) Mishnato ha-Hagutit shel Rabbi Yehudah ha-Levi, 
published by the Ministry of Education and Culture, the De- 
partment of Tarbut Toranit (Jerusalem, 1978), 242 pp. The 
book is divided into four sections: (a) the thought of Judah 
Halevi, a general discussion, (b) society and state, (c) histori- 
cal thought, and (d) thought and experience. Eighteen con- 
tributors participated in the volume, which was dedicated to 
the 900% anniversary of the birth of Judah Halevi. 

(6) J.J. Petuchowski, Theology and Poetry: Studies in Me- 
dieval Piyyut (London, 1978), 153 pp. The book contains ten 
piyyutim in the original language, as well as in English trans- 
lation, accompanied by commentary. 

(7) J. Schirmann, Le-toledot ha-shirah ve-ha-dramah ha- 
ivrit (“Studies in the History of Hebrew Poetry and Drama;” 
Jerusalem, vol. 1, 1979, 438 pp., vol. 2, 1980), 376 pp. A year 
before his death, Schirmann was able to collect the stud- 
ies and essays which he had published from 1931 through 
1978, and arrange them chronologically according to subject 
matter. Vol. 1 is devoted to early Palestinian piyyut and me- 
dieval Spanish and southern French poets. Vol. 2 deals with 
Hebrew poetry in Italy from its beginnings until approxi- 
mately 1800, as well as with Hebrew drama during the 16-18 
centuries. The material has been revised and the biography 
of Judah Halevi rewritten on the basis of the Genizah finds 
of Shlomo Dov Goitein. This is a monumental work distin- 
guished for its erudition, expertise, and meticulous care in 
dealing with the literary creativity of more than a thousand 
years. 

(8) I. Levin, Me’il Tashbez, The Embroidered Coat: The 
Genres of Hebrew Secular Poetry in Spain (Tel Aviv, 1980). The 
six chapters of the book are divided as follows: (a) the qasida; 
(b) the war poems of Samuel ha-Nagid; (c) songs of praise; 
(d) poems of glory; (e) poems of complaint; (f) poems of ret- 
ribution, apology, and abuse. 

(9) Z. Malachi, Be-Noam Siah, Pleasant Words: Chapters 
from the History of Hebrew Literature (Lod, 1983). This volume 
contains articles dealing with five types of subject matter: 
(a) studies in piyyut; (b) Hebrew poetry in Spain; (c) Medieval 
Hebrew fiction; (d) the Balbo family of Candia (Crete) in the 
15 century; and (e) authors and books of Amsterdam. 

(10) A. Zemach and T. Rosen-Moked, Yezirah Mehu- 
khamah: Iyyun be-Shirei Shemuel ha-Nagid (“Sophisticated 
Writing: a Study of Samuel ha-Nagid’s Poems’; Jer., 1983), 158 
pp. The authors analyze and explain 17 poems by Samuel ha- 
Nagid. The book includes three short introductions which 
treat various biographical, thematic, and methodological as- 
pects of the poet’s work. 
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(11) J. Dana, Ha-Poetika shel-ha-Shirah ha-Ivrit bi Sefarad 
bi-Ymei ha-Beinayim al-pi Rabbi Moshe ibn Ezra u-Mekoroteha 
(“Of Medieval Hebrew Literature, According to Moshe Ibn 
Ezra’; Tel Aviv, 1983), 337 pp. The book contains, in addition 
to an introduction, chapters devoted to: (a) content and form, 
(b) the best poem is that which contains the greatest falsehood, 
(c) the ornaments in poetry, (d) the qualification and image 
of the poetic outline, (e) M. Ibn Ezra as poetical theorist and 
as poet, and (f) influence and originality in the poetics of M. 
Ibn Ezra. There are also a bibliography and indices. 

(12) E. Fleischer, Ha-Yozerot be-Hithavvutam u-ve-Hit- 
pattehutam (“The Yotzer, Its Emergence and Development”; 
Jerusalem, 1984), 795 pp. This is an illuminating and compre- 
hensive scholarly treatment of a thousand years of the devel- 
opment of the yozer form, from its beginnings in Byzantine 
Palestine (c. the 6" century) to its decline in the European 
Jewish centers. Over two hundred unpublished selections 
from the Cairo Genizah are employed by the author, the first 
work of its kind in Hebrew. 

(13) H. Zafrani, Poesie juive au Maroc, (ed. Yosef Tobi; 
Jer., 1984), 210 pp. 

(14) A. Doron, Yehuda Ha-Levi: Repercusion de su obra, 
with a biographical sketch of Judah Halevi by Fernando Diaz 
Estaban (Barcelona, 1985). 

(15) J. Dishon, Sefer Shaashuim le-Yosef ben Meir ibn 
Zabara (“The Book of Delight Composed by Joseph ben Meir 
Zabara’; Jerusalem, 1985), 292 pp. 

(16) Studies in the Work of Shlomo Ibn-Gabirol (Zvi Mal- 
achi (ed.), Hanna David (co-ed.); Tel Aviv, 1985). The book 
contains two collections of articles. The first is dedicated to 
the philosophical elements in the poetry of Ibn Gabirol, while 
the second deals with the types of poems by him and the char- 
acteristics of his poetry. There were 12 contributors in addi- 
tion to the editor. 

(17) J. Yahalom, Sefer ha-Shir shel ha-Piyyut ha-Erez- Yis- 
raeli ha-Kadum (“Poetic Language in the Early Piyyut”; Jer., 
1985), 218 pp. This study deals with the language of the early 
Erez Israel piyyutim which struggled to maintain its indepen- 
dence between the natural needs of expression, rooted in the 
spoken language, and the archaic literary tradition character- 
istic of the piyyutim. During this confrontation there devel- 
oped a new independent literary language which bridges the 
ancient times and the Middle Ages; its distinctive signs are 
developed and expanded in this work. 

(18) Y. Silman, Bein Filosof le-Navi: Hitpattehut Haguto 
shel R. Yehuda ha-Levi be-Sefer ha-Kuzari (“Thinker and Seer: 
The Development of the Thought of R. Yehuda Halevi in the 
Kuzari”; Ramat Gan, 1985), 325 pp. 

(19) T. Rosen-Moked, Le-Ezor Shir (“The Hebrew Gir- 
dle Poem (Muwashshah) in the Middle Ages”; Haifa, 1985), 
245 pp. 

(20) N. Allony, Mehkarei Lashon ve-Sifrut: Pirkei Saadiah 
Gaon (Jer., 1986), 400 pp. 

(21) E. Hazan, Torat ha-Shir be-Fiyyut ha-Sefardi le-Or 
Shirat ha-Kodesh shel R. Yehuda ha-Levi (“The Poetics of the 
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Sephardi Piyyut According to the Liturgical Poetry of Yehuda 
Halevi’; Jer., 1986), 340 pp.; this work, with introduction, ap- 
pendices and indices, discusses meter, rhyme, and euphonic 
word-texture: language, methods of formulation and imagery, 
and structural methods. 

(22) Dan Pagis, Al Sod Hatum (“A Secret Sealed; Hebrew 
Baroque Emblem-Riddles from Italy and Holland; Jerusalem, 
1986). This work deals with Hebrew riddles which developed 
in Italy and Holland in a 200-year period, 1650-1850. The ten 
chapters of the book cover: the field and its study; the origin 
of the emblem-riddle and foreign languages; the literary rid- 
dle as a social genre; the social role of the emblem-riddle; the 
“emblem-riddle” and related subjects; tricks of language; Ara- 
maic, Hebrew, and the random interpolation of the key word; 
the body of the emblem-riddle; the unit of the false “solution,” 
three emblem-riddles by Rabbi Moses Zacuto. There are also 
indices, bibliography, and an English summary. 

(23) R.P. Scheindlin, Wine, Women, and Death: Medi- 
eval Hebrew Poems on the Good-Life (Philadelphia, New York, 
Jerusalem, 1986), 204 pp. The author presents the original He- 
brew poem along with his own English translation, followed 
by commentary which explains its cultural context. Included 
are 31 poems, grouped into three categories: (a) Wine, descrip- 
tion of or meditations on the wine party, a conventional Ara- 
bic social gathering; (b) Women, Golden Age poems of love 
and desire; (c) Death, mellow reflections on the brevity of life. 
Among the poets whose work is represented in this collection 
are: Samuel ha-Nagid, Solomon Ibn Gabirol, Moses Ibn Ezra, 
and Judah Halevi. 

(24) M. Itzhaki, “Ani Hashar”: Studies in Secular Poetry 
in Spain (Tel Aviv, 1986), 133 pp. This work discusses a number 
of poems by Samuel ha-Nagid, Solomon Ibn Gabirol, Moses 
ibn Ezra, and Judah Halevi in the light of normative poetics 
of the period. 

(25) L Levin, Ha-Sod ve-ha-Yesod (“Mystical Trends in 
the Poetry of Solomon Ibn Gabirol”; Lod, 1986), 174 pp. 

(26) Y. Feldman, Bein ha-Kotavim le-Kav ha-Mashveh 
(“Semantic Patterns in the Medieval Hebrew Qasida’: Tel 
Aviv, 1987), 130 pages. The author analyzes through semantic 
deductions six qasidot by Moses Ibn Ezra and thereby dem- 
onstrates significant principles of structure which are based 
on two patterns of organization: opposition or polarization 
and comparison. 

(27) M. Itzhaki, Ha-Hai Ge en ve-ha-Mawet Bozer (“Man- 
the Vine; Death-the Reaper: The Tocheha Hebrew Admonish- 
ment Poetry of Spain’; Tel Aviv, 1987), 82 pp. 

(28) R. Tsur, Ha-Shirah ha-Ivrit bi-Ymei ha-Beinayim be- 
Perspektivah Kefulah: Ha-Kore ha-Versatili ve-Shirat Sefarad 
(“Medieval Hebrew Poetry in a Double Perspective: The Ver- 
satile Reader and Hebrew Poetry in Spain.” Papers in Cogni- 
tive Poetics; Tel Aviv, 1987), 221 pp. The book deals with me- 
dieval literature from three perspectives: (a) the analysis and 
evaluation of the poems as the result of interaction between 
the ideational generic figurative, and prosodic dimensions as 
objects of perceived meaning; (b) the skills necessary for a 
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versatile reader to be able to respond to a wide range of liter- 
ary styles; (c) the contemporary reader’s confrontations with 
the styles of a far-distant literary period. 

(29) S. Elitzur. Piyyutei Eleazer berabbi Kiler (Jer., 1988), 
430 pp. 


Additional Bibliography on Individual Subjects. (1) Todros ha- 
Levi Abulafia (1989), 234 pp., was published by Aviva Doron. 
Todros ha-Levi Abulafia was born in Toledo some hundred 
years after the transfer of the Jewish cultural centers from 
Muslim Andalusia to Christian Spain. This book describes the 
poetry of the Hebrew-Castilian poet against the background 
of the cultural crossroads in which he lived and worked. The 
book comprises, in addition to an introduction, a selected 
bibliography, and three indices (poems treated in the book, 
subject, and name) eight chapters: (a) the author and his 
times; (b) Todros ha-Levi, a Hebrew author at the crossroads 
of literary streams; (c) national and religious expressions in 
the language of Todros’s personal poetry; (d) time in his po- 
etry; (e) the attitude of the poet towards his poetry; (f) love 
poems; (g) methods of structural and rhetorical design in his 
poems; (h) comments on a selection of poems from Gan ha- 
Meshalim ve-ha-Hidot. 

(2) Rina Drory’s The Emergence of Jewish Arabic Literary 
Contacts at the Beginning of the Tenth Century appeared in 
1988. In addition to an introduction and summary, the book 
has six chapters: (a) the structure of the Jewish literary sys- 
tem at the beginning of the 10" century; (b) the consolidation 
of Hebrew and Arabic as the written languages for the Jew- 
ish literary system; (c) unequivocal literary patterns: Karaite 
patterns; (d) ambivalent literary patterns: wisdom proverbs; 
(e) biblical treatment; (f) the role of Saadiah Gaon in contacts 
with Arabic literature. Indices of names and of works conclude 
this important contribution to the field. 

(3) Yehuda Halevi, a selection of critical essays on his 
poetry, selected with an introduction by Aviva Doron, was 
published in 1988, 285 pp. It has (a) studies into the biography 
of the poet by H. Schirmann, S.D. Goitein, and Yosef Yaha- 
lom; (b) articles on his poems - a total of 16 items by Hayyim 
Nahman Bialik, Franz Rosenzweig, Ben-Zion Dinur, Michael 
Ish-Shalom, Yitzhak Heinemann, Aryeh Ludwig Strauss, Yis- 
rael Levin, Moshe Schwartz, Adi Zemah, Aharon Mirsky, Re- 
uven Zur, Dov Sadan, Ezra Fleischer, Zevi Malachi, Ephraim 
Hazan, and Aviva Doron; (c) five appendices - Samuel David 
Luzzatto’s Betulat Bat-Yehudah (1840); a diwan by Judah Ha- 
levi; from Michael Sachs’ Religious Poetry of the Jews (1845); 
Heinrich Hayyim Brody’s Rosh Davar’ to a diwan by the poet; 
and from Fritz Yitzhak Baer’s The History of Jews in Christian 
Spain (1945). 

(4) Abraham Ibn Ezra y su tiempo, the acts of an inter- 
national symposium held in Madrid, Tudela, and Toledo on 
February 1-8, 1989, 396 pp., appeared in 1990. This book con- 
tains the 45 lectures given by international scholars at the sym- 
posium held in honor of the 900% anniversary of the birth of 
Abraham Ibn Ezra. 
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Jubilee and Memorial Volumes. (1) Shai le-Heiman (A.M. 
Habermann Jubilee Volume), edited by Z. Malachi with the as- 
sistance of Y. David (Jer., 1977), 385 pp. This volume contains 
21 articles, a bibliography of Habermann’s works and an index 
to piyyutim he published, prepared by Y. David. 

(2) J. Blau, S. Pines, M.J. Kister, S. Shaked (eds.), Hakkirei 
Mizrah (Studia Orientalia, Memoriae D.H. Baneth Dedicata) 
(Jer., 1979); 407 pp. 

(3) G. Nahon and Ch. Touati, Hommage a G. Vajda. 
Etudes @histoire et de pensé juive édités par... (Louvain, 1980), 
604 pp. The 40 contributions dealt with Judaica studies. 

(4) Z. Malachi (ed.), Yad le-Heiman (The A.M. Haber- 
mann Memorial Volume; Lod, 1983), 434 pp. The five sections 
of the book deal with Medieval Hebrew literature, the heritage 
of Eastern Jewry after the Expulsion from Spain, bibliography 
and study of the Hebrew book, the history of liturgy and cus- 
toms, and the memory of Prof. Habermann. 

(5) Le-Zikhro shel Hayyim Schirmann, published by the 
Israel National Academy of Science (Jer., 1984). The essays 
included are “The Position of Prof. Schirmann in the Study 
of Hebrew Poetry,” by S. Abramson; “On Retribution and Re- 
demption in the Religious Poems of Abraham Ibn Ezra,’ by 
I. Levin, and “Ups and Downs in Ancient Hebrew Poetry,’ 
by A. Mirsky. 

(6) Z. Malachi (ed), Be-Orah Mada (Aharon Mirsky Ju- 
bilee Volume, essays on Jewish Culture; Lod, 1986), 619 pp. In 
addition to a selected bibliography of the works of A. Mir- 
sky, the book contains essays on Jewish studies, on Hebrew 
poetry in Spain and North Africa, on poetry and piyyut and 
culture. 

(7) G.J. Blidstein, Y. Salmon, E. Yassif (eds.), Eshel Beer- 
Sheva (“Essays in Jewish Studies in Memory of Professor Ne- 
hemia Allony”; Beersheba, 1986), 371 pp. A bibliography of the 
works of Nehemiah Allony prepared by R. Attal is included. 


Anthologies and Collections. (1) J. Rothenberg, H. Lenow- 
itz, and Ch. Doria, A Big Jewish Book; Poems and Other Vi- 
sions of the Jews from Tribal Times to the Present (New York, 
1978), 633 Pp. 

(2) K. Bosley, The Elek Book of Oriental Verse (London, 
1979). 

(3) D. Pagis (ed.), Ke-Hut ha-Shani (“The Scarlet Thread; 
Hebrew love poems from Spain, Italy, Turkey and the Yemen’; 
Tel Aviv, 1979), 120 pp. an anthology of 99 poems by 23 poets, 
dating from the 10" to the 19 centuries. The poems are ar- 
ranged in 12 sections by subject and motif rather than accord- 
ing to chronological order. 

(4) Abraham ibn Ezra Reader, annotated texts with in- 
troduction and commentary, by I. Levin, edited by M. Arfa 
(Tel Aviv, 1985), 438 pp. 

(5) Angel Saenz-Badillos and Judit Targarona Borras 
published an anthology, Poetas Hebreos de-al-Andalus (Siglos 
X-X11), in 1988, 232 pp. This is the first anthology of its type 
to appear in Spain: it offers selections from 12 of the greatest 
Hebrew poets of Spain, beginning with Menahem ibn Saruq 
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and ending with Abraham Ibn Ezra. The text, in an excellent 
translation, is accompanied by a selected bibliography. 

(6) Aharon Mirsky’s 731-page Ha-Piyyut, The Develop- 
ment of Post-Biblical Poetry in Eretz-Israel and the Diaspora, 
appeared in 1990. This large, excellent anthology contains 45 
articles representing 40 years of research in the field. There 
are three sections to the book: (1) 16 articles on the sources 
of the prayers and the initial steps toward piyyut in the Bible; 
post-biblical poetry; poetry in the talmudic period; delinea- 
tion of the characteristics of ancient poetry; the schools within 
ancient Hebrew poetry; the piyyut tradition in the Land of 
Israel; and other items. 

(2) 15 articles on innovations introduced by early post- 
biblical poetry, including language and the poetic form; the 
significance of rhyme in Hebrew poetry; clarification and ex- 
plication of the language of poetry, and so on; 

(3) 14 articles on Hebrew poetry in Spain and Germany 
and the nature of the poetry which began anew in the eastern 
countries in the 17‘ and 18" centuries; evaluations of four im- 
portant poets - Dunash ben Labrat, Rabbenu Gershom Meor 
ha-Golah, Judah al-Harizi, and Israel Najara. The book ends 
with indices on subjects, piyyutim and paytanim. 


Liturgy. (1) J. Heinemann and A. Shinan, Tefillot ha-Keva ve- 
ha-Hovah shel Shabbat ve-Yom Hol (Tel Aviv, 1977), 131 pp. 
deals with the weekday and Sabbath liturgy and includes ex- 
plication, history, and discussion of their structure. 

(2) J. Heinemann, Prayer in the Talmud (Berlin, 1977), 
a revised English edition of the 1964 Hebrew-language ver- 
sion. 

(3) H.G. Cohen (ed.), Ha-Tefillah ha-Yehudit (“Prayer 
in Judaism: Continuity and Change”; Jerusalem, 1978), 292 
Pp- 

(4) J. Heinemann, Iyyunei Tefillah (“Studies in Jewish Lit- 
urgy”; Jerusalem, 1981), edited by A. Shinan, 205 pp. 

(5) A. Mirsky, Yesodei Zurot ha-Piyyut (“The Original 
Forms of Early Hebrew Poetry”; Jer., 1985), 134 pp., deals with 
ancient Erez Israel poetry. 

(6) A.M. Habermann, Al ha-Tefillah (“Essays on Prayers”), 
edited by Z. Malachi (Lod, 1987), 148 pp. This collection is made 
up of various essays on prayers published during the author's 
lifetime. 

(7) The monumental (posthumous) work by D. Gold- 
schmidt, Mehkare Tefillah u-Fiyyut. 


FACSIMILES AND BIBLIOGRAPHY. (1) D.S. Loewinger (ed.), 
Osef Piyyutei Sepharad (“Collection of Spanish Piyyutim”; 
Jerusalem, 1977), 264 pp. Facsimile edition based on Ms. 197 
in the David Guenzberg Collection. Lenin Public Library, 
Moscow. 

(2) J. Yahalom (ed.), Kitei ha-genizah shel piyyutei Yan- 
nai (“A Collection of Genizah Fragments of Yannai’s Liturgi- 
cal Poems”; Jerusalem, 1978), 214 pp. 

(3) E. Koren, The Alphabetical Index to Israel Najara’s Po- 
ems (Tel Aviv, 1978), 44 pp. 

(4) D. Carpi (ed.), Bibliotheca Italo-Ebraica: Bibliogra- 
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fia per la storia degli Ebrei in Italia 1964-1973, collected by A. 
Luzzato and M. Moldavi (Rome, 1982). 

(5) D. Pagis, E. Fleischer (eds.), Y. David (co-editor), A 
Bibliography of the Writings of Prof Jefim (Haim) Schirmann 
(1904-1981) (Jer., 1983), 48 pp. 

(6) “Bibliography of the Writings of G. Vajda’, in: Daat, 
10 (1983), 53-66,125—126. 

(7) R. Attal, Kitvei Professor Nehemya Allony (“A bibli- 
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ography of the writings of Prof. N. Allony”; Beersheba, 1984), 
33 pp. 

(8) Y. Ganuz, Bibliografiyyah shel Kitvei Hayyim Schwarz- 
baum be-Heker ha-Folklore ha-Yehudi ve-ha-Aravi, in: Yeda- 
Am, 22 (1984; no. 51-52), 10-19. 

(9) M. Beit-Arie, The Only Dated Medieval Manuscript 
Written in England (1189 c.z.) and the Problem of Pre-Expul- 
sion Anglo-Hebrew Manuscripts (Appendix 1 by M. Banitt; ap- 
pendix 2 by Z.E. Rokeah), London 1985, 56 pp. 

(10) Y. David, “A Decade of Research on Medieval He- 
brew Literature,’ in: Jewish Book Annual, 43 (1985-1986), 
107-117; 

(11) J. Yahalom, Mahzor Erez Yisrael, Kodex ha-Genizah 
with a paleographic introduction by E. Engel, facsimile edi- 
tion (1988), 148 pp. 

(12) Heger ha-Shirah ve-ha-Piyyut (“Research in Po- 
etry and Piyyut”) 1948-1978, a cumulative index-bibliogra- 
phy was published by Ben-Gurion University in 1989. There 
are 451 pages in Hebrew and 31 in other languages. ‘The edi- 
tors were Gisella Davidson, Elhanan Adler, Pinhas Ziv, and 
Amira Kehat. 

(13) The Catalogue of the Jack Mosseri Collection ap- 
peared, edited by the Institute of Microfilmed Hebrew Manu- 
scripts, with the collaborations of numerous specialists (1990), 
407 pages, with a foreword by Claude Mosseri and a preface 
by Israel Adler. The catalogue contains, in addition to a 
concordance of call-numbers and indices of titles, subjects, 
authors, places, dates, languages, copyists and persons men- 
tioned, and melody indications, a listing on piyyut and po- 
etry-genres, subjects, and forms and incipits of the piyyutim 


and the poems. 
[Yonah David] 


Developments from 1990 to 2005 

EDITIONS, HEBREW TEXTS. E. Fleischer, Mishle Said ben 
Babshad (1990); A. Saenz-Badillos & J. Targarona, Sémuel 
ha-Nagid. Poemas. I, Desde el campo de batalla (Granada 
1038-1056) (1990); A. Saenz-Badillos, J. Targarona & A. Do- 
ron, Judah ha-Levi, Poemas. Shirim (1994); A. Saenz-Badillos 
& J. Targarona, Semu’el ha-Nagid. Poemas. 11, En la corte de 
Granada (1998); N. Allony, Shirim Genuzim: Shirim Hadashim 
mi-Genizat Kahir, ed. J. Tobi (2001). 


STUDIES, HISTORY, CRITICISM. R. Brann, The Compunc- 
tious Poet (1991); D. Pagis, Hebrew Poetry of the Middle Ages 
and the Renaissance (1991); F. Corriente & A. Sdenz-Badillos, 
Poesia estrofica (1991); A. Saenz-Badillos, El alma lastimada: 
Ibn Gabirol (1992); D. Pagis & E. Fleischer, Ha-Shir Davur ‘al 
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Ofanav: Mehkarim u-Masot ba-Shirah ha-Ivrit shel Yeme ha- 
Beinayim (1993); A. Schippers, Spanish Hebrew Poetry and the 
Arab Literary Tradition: Arabic Themes in Hebrew Andalusian 
Poetry (1994); D. Bregman, Shevil ha-Zahav: ha-Sonet ha-’Ivri 
bi-Tekufat ha-Renesans ve-ha-Barok (1995); E. Hazan, Ha-Shi- 
rah ha-'Ivrit bi-Zefon Afrikah (1995); I. Levin, Me’il Tashbez: 
ha-Sugim ha-Shonim shel Shirat ha-Hol ha-’Ivrit bi-Sefarad 
(1995); J. Schirmann, & E. Fleischer, The History of Hebrew 
Poetry in Muslim Spain (Heb., 1995). 

T. Vardi, “Adat ha-Nognim be-Saragosah, Shirat ha-Hol” 
(diss. 1996); D. Bregman, Zeror Zehuvim: Sonetim Ivriyyim 
mi-Tekufat ha-Renesans ve-ha-Barok (1997); P. Fenton, Phi- 
losophie et exégése dans Le Jardin de la méthaphore de Moise 
Ibn ‘Ezra, philosophe et poéte andalou du x11° siécle (1997); S. 
Kats, Benot-ha-Shir ha-Na’vot: Hebetim Poetiyim, Hevratiyyim 
ve-Historiyyim bi-Yeziratam shel Meshorere-Sefarad (1997); T. 
Rosen, Shirat ha-Hol ha-Ivrit bi- Ymei-ha-Beinayim (1997); J. 
Schirmann, & E. Fleischer, The History of Hebrew Poetry in 
Christian Spain and Southern France (Heb., 1997); I. Levin, 
Tanim ve-Khinor: Hurban, Galut, Nakam u-Ge'ulah ba-Shirah 
ha-Ivrit ha-Le'ummit (1998); J. Chetrit, Piyiut ve-Shirah be-Ya- 
hadut Maroko: Asupat Mehkarim al Shirim ve-al Meshorerim 
(1999); R.P. Scheindlin, Wine, Women, & Death: Medieval He- 
brew Poems on the Good Life. (1999); D. Bregman, Sharsheret 
ha-Zahav: ha-Sonet ha-Ivri le-Dorotav (2000); R. Drory, Mod- 
els and Contacts. Arabic Literature and Its Impact on Medieval 
Jewish Culture (2000). 

R. Brann, Power in the Portrayal: Representations of Jews 
and Muslims in Eleventh- and Twelfth-Century Islamic Spain 
(2002); S. Einbinder, Beautiful Death: Jewish Poetry and Mar- 
tyrdom in Medieval France (2002); A. Tanenbaum, The Con- 
templative Soul: Hebrew Poetry and Philosophical Theory in 
Medieval Spain (2002); T. Rosen, Unveiling Eve: Reading Gen- 
der in Medieval Hebrew Literature (2003); A. Brenner, Isaac 
ibn Khalfun: a Wandering Hebrew Poet of the Eleventh Cen- 
tury (2003); J. Targarona & A. Sdenz-Badillos (eds.), Poesia 
hebrea en al-Andalus (2003); S. Elizur, Shirat ha-Hol ha-Ivrit 
bi-Sefarad ha-Muslemit (2004); M.M. Hamilton, S.J. Portnoy, 
et al. Wine, Women and Song: Hebrew and Arabic Literature of 
Medieval Iberia (2004); J. Tobi & M. Rosovsky, Proximity and 
Distance: Medieval Hebrew and Arabic Poetry (2004); Joseph 
ben Tanhum, Arugot ha-Besamim, ed. J. Dishon (2005). 


TRANSLATIONS. M.J. Cano, Ibn Gabirol, Poesia religiosa 
(1992); C. del Valle, Isaac ben Jalfon de Cérdoba: poemas 
(1992); M. Itzhaki, M. Garel, et al. Jardin d’Eden jardins 
d Espagne: poésie hébraique médiévale en Espagne et en 
Provence: anthologie bilingue (1993); P. Cole, Selected po- 
ems of Shmuel HaNagid (1996); L.J. Weinberger, Twilight of 
a Golden Age: Selected Poems of Abraham Ibn Ezra (1997); 
I. Goldberg, Solomon ibn Gabirol: a Bibliography of His Po- 
ems in Translation (1998); M. Itzhaki & M. Garel, Poésie hé- 
braique amoureuse: de ’Andalousie a la mer Rouge: antholo- 
gie bilingue (2000); P. Cole, Selected poems of Solomon Ibn 


Gabirol (2001). 
[Angel Saenz-Badillos (274 ed.)] 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: BIBLICAL: L. Alonso Schékel, A Manual of 
Hebrew Poetics (1988); R. Alter, The Art of Biblical Poetry (1985); idem, 
“The Characteristics of Ancient Hebrew Poetry,’ in: R. Alter and FE 
Kermode (eds.), The Literary Guide to the Bible (1987); A. Berlin, Bib- 
lical Poetry through Medieval Jewish Eyes (1991); idem, The Dynamics 
of Biblical Parallelism (1985); idem, “Introduction to Hebrew Poetry,’ 
in: The New Interpreter’s Bible, 4:301-15 (1996); idem, “Motif and Cre- 
ativity in Biblical Poetry,’ in: Prooftexts, 3 (1983), 231-41; idem, “Read- 
ing Biblical Poetry,’ in: M. Brettler and A. Berlin (eds.), The Jewish 
Study Bible (2004), 2097-104; Biblia Hebraica Leningradensia, ed. A. 
Dotan (2001); Biblia Hebraica Stuttgartensia (1977); M. Black, “Met- 
aphor,’ in: M. Johnson (ed.), Philosophical Perspectives on Metaphor 
(1981), 63-82 (reprint of Proceedings from the Aristotelian Society, N.S. 
55 (1954-55), 273-94; T.V.F. Brogan, “Poetry,” in: A. Preminger and 
T.V.F. Brogan (eds.), The New Princeton Encyclopedia of Poetry and 
Poetics (1993), 938-42; G. Buccellati, “On Poetry - Theirs and Ours,” 
in: T. Abush, J. Huenergard, P. Steinkeller (eds.), Lingering Over Words 
(1990), 105-34; W.T.W. Cloete, “The Colometry of Hebrew Verse,’ in: 
Journal of Northwest Semitic Languages, 15 (1989) 15-29; idem, “A 
Guide to the Techniques of Hebrew Verse,’ in: JNSL, 16 (1990), 223-28; 
idem, “Verse and Prose: Does the Distinction Apply to the Old Tes- 
tament?” in: JNSL, 14 (1988), 9-15; T. Collins, Line-Forms in Hebrew 
Poetry: A Grammatical Approach to the Stylistic Study of the Hebrew 
Prophets (1978); H. Fisch, Poetry with a Purpose: Biblical Poetics and 
Interpretation (1988); J.P. Fokkelman, Major Poems of the Hebrew Bible 
at the Interface of Hermeneutics and Structural Analysis (1998); idem, 
Reading Biblical Poetry: An Introductory Guide, trans. I. Smit (2001); 
D.N. Freedman, “Pottery, Poetry, and Prophecy: An Essay on Bibli- 
cal Poetry,’ in: JBL, 96 (1977), 5-26; N. Friedman, “Imagery, in: Alex 
Preminger and T.V.F. Brogan (eds.), The New Princeton Encyclopedia 
of Poetry and Poetics (1993), 559-66; P. Fussell, Poetic Meter & Poetic 
Form (1979); S. Geller, “The Language of Imagery in Psalm 114,” in: 
T. Abush, J. Huehnergard, P. Steinkeller (eds.), Lingering Over Words 
(1990), 105-34; idem, Parallelism in Early Biblical Poetry (1979); S. 
Gevirtz, Patterns in the Early Poetry of Israel (1963); S.E. Gillingham, 
The Poems and Psalms of the Hebrew Bible (1994); G.B. Gray, The 
Forms of Hebrew Poetry (1972); J. Greenfield, ““The ‘Cluster’ in Bibli- 
cal Poetry,’ in: Maarav, 5-6 (1990), 159-68; E. Greenstein, “Aspects of 
Biblical Poetry,’ in: Jewish Book Annual, 44 (1986-87), 33-42; idem, 
“Robert Alter on Biblical Poetry: A Review Essay,’ in: Hebrew Stud- 
ies, 27 (1986), 82-94; The Holy Scriptures (Jerusalem, Koren Publish- 
ers Jerusalem Ltd., 1988); B. Hrushovski, “The Meaning of Sound 
Patterns in Poetry,’ in: Poetics Today, 2 (1980) 39-56; idem, “Prosody, 
Hebrew,’ in: Encyclopaedia Judaica, 13:1195-240 (1971); J. Kugel, The 
Great Poems of the Bible (1999); idem, The Ideal of Biblical Poetry: 
Parallelism and Its History (1981); idem, “Some Thoughts on Future 
Research into Biblical Style: Addenda to The Idea of Biblical Poetry, 
in: JSOT, 28 (1984), 107-17; K. Kenneth, “Recent Perspectives on Bib- 
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POGREBIN, LETTY COTTIN (1939- _), U.S. feminist ac- 
tivist, prolific writer, and cofounder with Gloria *Steinem of 
the National Women’s Political Caucus. Born in Queens, New 
York City, to Cyral (Halpern) and Jacob Cottin, Pogrebin was 
among the first girls to celebrate a bat mitzvah in Conserva- 
tive Judaism (1952). A 1959 graduate of Brandeis University, 
she married Bertrand Pogrebin, a New York City lawyer, in 
1963. Following her marriage, Pogrebin worked for Bernard 
Geis Associates, a publishing company, becoming director of 
publicity and vice president. Her experiences inspired her first 
book, How to Make It in a Man's World (1970). In 1971, Pogre- 
bin helped found Ms. Magazine with Steinem. Getting Yours: 
How to Make the System Work for the Working Woman (1975), 
continued her concern for women’s status in the workplace. 

Pogrebin’s writings reconciled feminist convictions with 
marriage and family life. A mother of twin daughters and a 
son (and later grandmother of six), Pogrebin discussed sex- 
role socialization and principles of nonsexist child-rearing in 
Growing Up Free: Raising Your Child in the 80s (1980) and Sto- 
ries for Free Children (1982). She worked with Marlo Thomas 
to create Free to Be You and Me, a record, book, and televi- 
sion special of nonsexist songs and stories, for which she re- 
ceived an Emmy Award. In Family Politics: Love and Power 
on an Intimate Frontier (1983), Pogrebin argued against “fam- 
ily fetishists,” who insisted on “the old-fashioned, confining, 
authoritarian family, or no family at all” Pogrebin elabo- 
rated on the meaning and politics of relationships in Among 
Friends: Who We Like, Why We Like Them and What We Do 
with Them (1987). 

For the first two decades of her career, Pogrebin was not 
overt about her Jewish identity. Her disenchantment with Ju- 
daism began when she was barred from reciting *kaddish fol- 
lowing her mother’s death when she was 15. In her memoir, 
Deborah, Golda and Me: Being Female and Jewish in America 
(1991), she chronicled her 1980s reconnection with Jewish 
life: “I decided it was worth the effort to incorporate the nice 
Jewish girl I was raised to be into the uppity woman I had 
become.” Pogrebin’s high-profile status in the secular femi- 
nist movement made the book a powerful example of a Jew- 
ish commitment that embraced feminist/liberal social activ- 
ism. She also wrote a second memoir, Getting Over Getting 
Older (1997), as well as a critically acclaimed first novel, Three 
Daughters (2002). 

Pogrebin’s essays and articles have appeared in diverse 
publications, including the New York Times, Tikkun, the Na- 
tion, and Good Housekeeping. She was a leader in the National 
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Women’s Political Caucus, the Ms. Foundation for Women, 
the International Center for Peace in the Middle East, Amer- 
icans for Peace Now, Mazon: A Jewish Response to Hunger, 
and the New Israel Fund. She spoke out against antisemitism 
in the women’s movement (Ms. Magazine, June 1982) and de- 
cried the United Nations declaration that equated Zionism 
and racism. 
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(1997), vol. 2, 1087-89; “Pogrebin, Letty Cottin, in: Current Biogra- 


phy Yearbook (1997). 
[Wendy Zierler (24 ed.)] 


POGREBISHCHENSKI (known as Pogrebishche up to 1945, 
referred to by the Jews as Pohorbishch and in Polish docu- 
ments as Bohybryszcze), town in Vinnitsa district, Ukraine. 
Jews settled in Pogrebishchenski at the beginning of the 17 
century, and it is listed among the communities destroyed 
during the *Chmielnicki massacres of 1648. The community, 
restored at the end of the 17" century, suffered severely from 
the uprisings of the *Haidamacks in 1736 and 1768. There were 
664 Jews in Pogrebishchenski in 1765 and 1,726 in 1847; the 
census of 1897 showed 2,494 Jews (39.5 percent of the total 
population). The 17"*-century wooden synagogue, whose con- 
struction and appurtenances were renowned for their origi- 
nal artistic execution, attracted the attention of researchers of 
Jewish art. During the years of the civil war (1918-21), a Jewish 
*self-defense group was maintained, which prevented bands 
of peasants of the region from attacking Jews. In the summer 
of 1919 troops of *Petlyura conquered the locality and or- 
dered the self-defense group to be disarmed. A few days later 
(on Aug. 22, 1919) an armed band of peasants commanded 
by Zeleny entered and gained control of the town, carrying 
out a massacre of the Jews which lasted several hours. About 
400 people were murdered, many were wounded, and prop- 
erty was looted. There were 2,881 Jews (30 percent of the to- 
tal) in the town in 1926, dropping by 1939 to 1,445 (15% of the 
total population). Between the world wars there was a Yid- 
dish school and a Jewish council. Most of the artisans in the 
two cooperatives were Jews and did not work on Saturdays. 
The Germans occupied the town on July 21, 1941. At the end 
of July 40 Jewish refugees were killed, and a ghetto was estab- 
lished. On October 18, 1941 more than 1,750 were murdered. 
The remaining artisans were killed later. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Committee of Jewish Delegations, The Po- 
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gromen in Yor 1919 (1965), 261-3. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


POGROMS. Pogrom is a Russian word designating an attack, 
accompanied by destruction, looting of property, murder, and 
rape, perpetrated by one section of the population against an- 
other. In modern Russian history pogroms have been perpe- 
trated against other nations (Armenians, Tatars) or groups 
of inhabitants (intelligentsia). However, as an international 
term, the word “pogrom” is employed in many languages to 
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describe specifically the attacks accompanied by looting and 
bloodshed against the Jews in Russia. The word designates 
more particularly the attacks carried out by the Christian 
population against the Jews between 1881 and 1921 while the 
civil and military authorities remained neutral and occasion- 
ally provided their secret or open support. The pogroms oc- 
curred during periods of severe political crisis in the country 
and were linked to social upheavals and nationalist incitement 
in Eastern Europe. (Similar events also occurred during that 
period, though on a more limited scale, in the context of the 
antisemitic movements in Germany, Austria, Romania, and 
the Balkan countries, and of nationalist and religious fanati- 
cism in *Morocco, “Algeria, and *Persia.) 

The Jews of Russia were the victims of three large-scale 
waves of pogroms, each of which surpassed the preceding in 
scope and savagery. These occurred between the years 1881 
and 1884, 1903 and 1906, and 1917 and 1921. There were out- 
breaks in Poland after it regained independence in 1918, and 
in Romania from 1921. 


In the 1880s 

The pogroms of the 1880s took place during the period of 
confusion which prevailed in Russia after the assassination of 
Czar Alexander 11 by members of the revolutionary organiza- 
tion Narodnaya Volya on March 13, 1881. Anti-Jewish circles 
spread a rumor that the czar had been assassinated by Jews 
and that the government had authorized attacks on them. The 
pogroms at first also received the support of some revolution- 
ary circles, who regarded this action as a preliminary awak- 
ening of the masses which would lead to the elimination of 
the existing regime. The first pogrom occurred in the town of 
Yelizavetgrad (*Kirovograd), in Ukraine, at the end of April 
1881. From there, the pogrom wave spread to the surrounding 
villages and townlets - about 30 in number. At the beginning 
of May, the pogroms spread to the provinces of *Kherson, 
Taurida, Yekaterinoslav (*Dnepropetrovsk), *Kiev, *Poltava, 
and *Chernigov. The most severe attack was perpetrated in 
Kiev over three days before the eyes of the governor general 
and his staff of officials and police force while no attempt was 
made to restrain the rioters. The pogroms in *Odessa were 
of more limited scope. During the months of July and Au- 
gust there was again a series of pogroms in the provinces of 
Chernigov and Poltava. During this period, the pogroms were 
mainly restricted to the destruction and looting of property 
and beatings. The number of dead was small. The attackers 
came from among the rabble of the towns, the peasants, and 
the workers in industrial enterprises and the railroads. At the 
end of this period, the government forces reacted against the 
rioters and in several places even opened fire on them, leaving 
a number of dead and injured. The pogroms occurred in a re- 
stricted geographical region - southern and eastern Ukraine. 
Here there was a combination of aggravating circumstances: 
the traditional rebelliousness among the masses; a tradition 
of anti-Jewish hatred and persecutions from the 17'* and 18' 
centuries (the massacres perpetrated by *Chmielnicki and the 
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*Haidamacks), together with the presence there of homeless 
seasonal workers in the factories, railways, and ports; the rise 
of a rural bourgeoisie and local intelligentsia, who regarded 
the Jews as most dangerous rivals; and an extremist revolu- 
tionary movement which was unscrupulous in the methods 
it adopted. 

After the pogroms in the spring and summer of 1881, 
there was a remission, although occasional pogroms broke 
out in various parts of the country. Among these was a severe 
pogrom in *Warsaw on the Catholic Christmas Day and an 
Easter pogrom in *Balta, in which two Jews were killed and 
120 injured, and many cases of rape occurred. In *Belorussia 
and *Lithuania, where the local authorities adopted a firm at- 
titude against the rioters, large fires broke out in many towns 
and townlets; a considerable number of these were started by 
the enemies of the Jews. The murder of individual Jews and 
even whole families also became a common occurrence dur- 
ing this period. On June 21, 1882, the new minister of the in- 
terior, Count D. Tolstoy, published an order which placed the 
blame for the pogroms on the governors of the provinces and 
declared that “every attitude of negligence on the part of the 
administration and the police would entail the dismissal from 
their position of those who were guilty.” Isolated pogroms nev- 
ertheless occurred during the following two years or so. In the 
spring of 1883, a sudden wave of pogroms broke out in the 
towns of *Rostov and Yekaterinoslav and their surroundings. 
On this occasion, the authorities reacted with vigor against 
the rioters and there were several casualties among them. The 
last great outburst occurred in June 1884 in Nizhni Novgorod 
(see *Gorki), where the mob attacked the Jews of the Kanavino 
quarter, killing nine of them and looting much property. The 
authorities tried over 70 of the rioters and severe penalties of 
imprisonment were imposed on them. This marked the end 
of the first wave of pogroms in Russia. 

The pogroms of the 1880s greatly influenced the history 
of Russian Jewry. In their wake, the Russian government ad- 
opted a systematic policy of discrimination with the object of 
removing the Jews from their economic and public positions. 
This was achieved either by restrictive laws (the *May Laws of 
1882, the percentage norm of admission (*numerus clausus) 
to secondary schools, higher institutions of learning, etc.) or 
by administrative pressure, which reached its climax with the 
expulsion of the Jews from *Moscow in 1891-92. A mass Jew- 
ish emigration began from Russia to the United States and 
other countries. One reaction to the pogroms was the birth of 
a nationalist and Zionist movement among the Jews of Rus- 
sia, while many of the Jewish youth joined the revolutionary 
movement. The year 1881, the first year of the pogroms, was 
a turning point not only for Russian Jewry but also for the 
whole of the Jewish people. 


1903 to 1906 

The second wave of pogroms was connected with the revolu- 
tionary agitation in Russia and the first Russian revolution of 
1905. In its struggle against the revolutionary movement, the 
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Russian government gave the reactionary press a free hand to 
engage in unbridled anti-Jewish incitement in an attempt to 
divert the anger of the masses against it toward the Jews and 
to represent the revolutionary movement as the result of “Jew- 
ish machinations.” Monarchist societies, such as the *Union of 
Russian People, the Double-Headed Eagle Society, and others, 
which were referred to by the general name of the Black Hun- 
dreds, played a prominent role in the organization of the po- 
groms. The first results of this incitement were pogroms which 
occurred in Kishinev during Passover 1903, in the wake of the 
wild agitation propagated by the antisemitic local newspaper 
Bessarabets, edited by P. *Krushevan. This pogrom was accom- 
panied by savage murders (45 dead and hundreds of wounded) 
and mutilations of the wounded and dead. About 1,500 Jew- 
ish houses and shops were looted. The pogrom angered public 
opinion throughout the world. Subsequently, a *self-defense 
movement was organized among the Jewish youth. Its orga- 
nizers were mainly drawn from the Zionist socialist parties 
and the *Bund. In a pogrom which broke out in *Gomel in 
September 1903, the self-defense group played a prominent 
part in saving Jewish lives and property. In the fall of 1904, a 
series of pogroms was perpetrated in *Smela, *Rovno, *Alek- 
sandriya and other places by army recruits about to be sent to 
the war against Japan and by the local rabble. In 1905, when the 
revolutionary movement gained strength, reactionary circles, 
with the support of the government, intensified the anti-Jew- 
ish propaganda, and an atmosphere of terror reigned in many 
towns of the *Pale of Settlement and beyond it. Occasionally 
pogroms occurred in reaction to revolutionary demonstra- 
tions, which the opponents of the revolution condemned as 
Jewish demonstrations. In February 1905 a pogrom took place 
in *Feodosiya, and in April of the same year in *Melitopol. A 
pogrom which took place in the provincial capital of *Zhit- 
omir surpassed all these in scope (May 1905). However, the 
severest pogroms of this period took place during the first 
week of November 1905, immediately after the publication of 
the manifesto of the czar (October 1905), which promised the 
inhabitants of Russia civic liberties and the establishment of 
a state *Duma (parliament). On publication of the manifesto, 
spontaneous manifestations of joy broke out throughout Rus- 
sia. The celebrants came from the liberal and radical elements 
of Russian society, while the Jews, who hoped to obtain rapid 
*emancipation, prominently participated in this rejoicing. In 
response to these manifestations, the reactionary circles or- 
ganized popular processions of elements loyal to the regime; 
these were headed by the local civil and ecclesiastical leaders. 
In many places these processions developed into pogroms 
against the Jews (on some occasions, the non-Jewish intelli- 
gentsia was also attacked). 

The most serious pogrom occurred in Odessa (with over 
300 dead and thousands of wounded); another severe pogrom 
took place in Yekaterinoslav, where 120 Jews lost their lives. 
Altogether, pogroms were perpetrated in 64 towns (includ- 
ing, in addition to Odessa and Yekaterinoslav, Kiev, Kishinev, 
*Simferopol, *Romny, *Kremenchug, *Nikolayev, Chernigov, 
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*Kamenets-Podolski, and Yelizavetgrad), and 626 townlets and 
villages. About 660 of the pogroms took place in the Ukraine 
and Bessarabia, 24 outside the Pale of Settlement, and only 
seven in Belorussia. There were no pogroms in Poland and 
Lithuania. The total number of dead in these pogroms was 
estimated at over 800. The pogroms lasted only a few days. 
The most prominent participants were railway workers, small 
shopkeepers and craftsmen, and industrial workers. The peas- 
ants mainly joined in to loot property. 

From the outset, these pogroms were inspired by gov- 
ernment circles. The local authorities received instructions to 
give the pogromists a free hand and to protect them from the 
Jewish self-defense. Commissions of inquiry were appointed 
after the pogroms which explicitly pointed out the criminal 
inactivity of the police and military forces. After a while, it be- 
came known that pamphlets calling for the pogroms had been 
printed on the press of the government secret police. 

Two further pogroms occurred in 1906. The first took 
place in *Bialystok in June. About 80 Jews lost their lives and 
the mob looted and murdered under the protection of the 
military and police forces, who systematically opened fire 
on the Jews. This pogrom occurred during the session of the 
first Duma, which sent a commission of inquiry to Bialys- 
tok. It also held a debate, in which direct responsibility for 
the pogrom was placed on the authorities. The second took 
place in *Siedlce in August and was directly perpetrated by 
the police and military forces. About 30 Jews were killed and 
180 wounded. With the suppression of the first Russian revo- 
lution, the pogroms were brought to a halt until the downfall 
of the old regime in 1917. 

The pogroms of 1903-06 stimulated a great nationalist 
awakening among the Jews of Europe, encouraged the devel- 
opment of organized self-defense movements among Jews, 
and accelerated Jewish emigration for the Second “Aliyah and 
the formation of the *Hashomer society in Erez Israel. 


1917 to 1921 

The third wave of pogroms occurred during the years 1917-21, 
in scope and gravity far surpassing the two previous outbreaks. 
These attacks on the Jews were connected with the revolu- 
tions and the civil war which took place in Eastern Europe 
during this period. At the end of 1917, pogroms had already 
occurred in the townlets and towns within proximity of the 
war front. The riot was headed by groups of soldiers from 
the disintegrating czarist army, and consisted of unruly acts 
against Jews by drunkards and of looting. Many pogroms of 
this type occurred in the Ukraine after the declaration of its 
independence in 1918. The first pogroms to be accompanied 
by slaughter of Jews were, however, perpetrated by units of the 
Red Army which retreated from the Ukraine in the spring of 
1918 before the German army. These pogroms took place un- 
der the slogan “Strike at the bourgeoisie and the Jews.” The 
communities of *Novgorod-Severski and Glukhov in north- 
ern Ukraine were the most severely affected. After a short 
period of confusion, the Soviets adopted stringent measures 
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against pogromists found in the ranks of the Red Army. In 
addition to a fundamental and comprehensive information 
campaign, severe penalities were imposed not only on guilty 
individuals, who were executed, but also on complete army 
units, which were disbanded after their men had attacked 
Jews. Even though pogroms were still perpetrated after this, 
mainly by Ukrainian units of the Red Army at the time of its 
retreat from Poland (1920), in general, the Jews regarded the 
units of the Red Army as the only force which was able and 
willing to defend them. 

In the spring of 1919, at the time of the retreat of the 
Ukrainian Army before the Red Army which occupied Kiev, 
units of the Ukrainian Army carried out organized military 
pogroms in *Berdichev, Zhitomir, and other towns. These 
pogroms reached their climax in the massacre at *Proskurov 
on Feb. 15, 1919, when 1,700 Jews were done to death within 
a few hours. On the following day, a further 600 victims fell 
in the neighboring townlet of Felshtin (Gvardeiskoye). Those 
responsible for these pogroms went unpunished, and hence- 
forward the Ukrainian soldiers considered themselves free 
to spill Jewish blood. The Jews regarded Simon *Petlyura, the 
prime minister of the Ukraine and commander of its forces, 
as responsible for these pogroms (in 1926 he was assassinated 
while in exile in Paris by Shalom *Schwarzbard). The general 
chaos which reigned in the Ukraine in 1919 resulted in the 
formation of large and small bands of peasants who fought 
against the Red Army. The commanders (atamans) of these 
bands occasionally gained control of whole regions. The Jews 
in the villages, townlets, and towns there were constantly ter- 
rorized by the peasants, who extorted money (“contributions”) 
and supplies from them or robbed and murdered them. These 
atamans included Angell, Kazakov, Kozyr-Zyrko, Struk, Voly- 
nets, Zeleny, Tutunik, and Shepel. The ataman Grigoryev, who 
in May 1919 seceded from the Red Army with his men, was 
responsible for pogroms in 40 communities and the deaths of 
about 6,000 Jews in the summer of 1919. He was killed by Ata- 
man Makhno, who led a peasant rebellion in eastern Ukraine 
and endeavored to restrain his men from attacking the Jews. 
One of the most notorious pogroms carried out by the peas- 
ant bands was that in Trostyanets in May 1919, when over 400 
people lost their lives. 

In the fall of 1919, there was a wave of pogroms commit- 
ted by the counterrevolutionary White Army, under the com- 
mand of General A.I. *Denikin, in its advance from northern 
Caucasus into the heart of Russia. This army, which sought to 
restore the old regime, proclaimed the slogan: “Strike at the 
Jews and save Russia.” Its officers and soldiers made savage 
attacks on the Jews in every place which they occupied. The 
most sinister of these pogroms was in Fastov at the beginning 
of September 1919, in which about 1,500 Jewish men, women, 
and children were massacred. The soldiers of the White Army 
also perpetrated similar pogroms in other regions of Rus- 
sia: in Siberia, where they were led by Admiral Kolchak and 
where the Cossack battalions of Baron R. Ungern-Sternberg 
gained notoriety for the systematic destruction of many com- 
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the Middle Ages it was customary for Jews to insert illumina- 
tions in the megillah from which they followed the reading of 
the story of Esther in the synagogue on the uninhibited feast 
of Purim. It may also be significant that the scenes connected 
with this same story received disproportionate attention in 
the third-century frescoes of Dura-Europos. Every well-to-do 
householder now wished to have an illuminated megillah. Nor- 
mally, though not invariably, these seem to have been executed 
by Jewish artists and some were of really high artistic merit. 
From the 17" century onward, elaborately engraved borders 
were provided by competent artists, such as Shalom “Italia, 
inside which the text would be written by hand. The case was 
similar with the marriage contract or *ketubbah, expressing the 
joy implicit in the formation of a new family in the Jewish com- 
munity. An isolated specimen has been preserved from the late 
14 century, but from the 16" century these illuminated ketub- 
bot became common especially in Italy, where some examples 
were veritable works of art. Some of the artists were probably 
Gentiles. Most were probably - and in a few cases provably - 
Jews. While in some countries and in some areas of ritual art 
the inhibition against the representation of the human figure 
was still rigorously applied, this was normally overlooked as 
far as the megillah and the ketubbah were concerned. 

Apart from these and allied productions of illustrators 
and illuminators within the context of Jewish life, the art of 
Hebrew book-illumination was continued and in some cases 
revived in a remarkable fashion. Memorable Italian specimens 
of the 16" and 17 centuries have recently been brought to 
light, though in certain cases, the artists were almost certainly 
non-Jews. In the course of the 17" and 18 centuries, however, 
there grew up in Central and Northern Europe, especially in 
Moravia, Amsterdam, and Hamburg, an entire school of gifted 
Hebrew book-illuminators, who concentrated their attention 
on books of occasional prayers and benedictions (Meah Bera- 
khot), circumcision rituals and similar works. The favorite was 
the Passover Haggadah. As in the Middle Ages, wealthy house- 
holders vied with one another in having these executed, some- 
times as gifts for brides or newly married couples. They were 
often based on the older printed prototypes, especially of the 
Amsterdam Haggadah of 1695, but were sometimes rendered 
with a remarkable inventive power of reinterpretation and a 
fine sense of color. Outstanding among these manuscript art- 
ists were Samuel Dresnitz (1720), Aaron Wolf Herlingen of 
Gewitsch (c. 1700-c. 1768), and Moses Leib *Trebitsch (1723). 
In certain cases, as for example the Pinhas family, this involve- 
ment in manuscript illumination led to a general training in 
art and the consequent emergence of artists in the conven- 
tional sense. 

Meanwhile, in the Sephardi community of Amsterdam, 
a school of gifted *calligraphers was beginning to appear. The 
title pages executed for their finely written Spanish or Portu- 
guese manuscripts, sometimes embodying charming vignettes, 
were works of art, and a few were in due course engraved. 


[Cecil Roth] 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS. From the 1970s there have been sig- 
nificant new developments in the field of Jewish art. Side by 
side with increased awareness of the role which the visual arts 
played in Jewish life, new discoveries have been made and a 
considerable number of previously little or unknown objects, 
images, and monuments have come to the fore. The major 
political events which took place during this period had their 
impact as well, adding new information and materials. Col- 
lections that had been unavailable for decades are now open 
to the public and accessible to scholars. Paralleling and sup- 
porting this growth is the increase in the scholarly publica- 
tions in Jewish art, including the foundation of an important 
periodical (Journal of Jewish Art) by Bezalel *Narkiss in 1974; 
as well as growing public awareness in the field, expressed in 
interests in Judaic exhibitions, lectures, travels to Jewish mon- 
uments, and even the production and acquisition of contem- 
porary Jewish art. 

In the public arena, the most visible phenomenon con- 
cerns the growth of Jewish museums from the last quarter 
of the 20" century. New museums were established in many 
towns throughout the Jewish world - from Casablanca to Mel- 
bourne, and from Casale Monferrato, Italy, to Raleigh, North 
Carolina. The recent proliferation of Jewish museums is par- 
ticularly noticeable in Germany, where many new museums 
opened towards the close of the 20‘ century, ranging from 
small display rooms (e.g., Bissingen, Creglingen) to impressive 
and sizeable buildings (Berlin, Frankfurt). Many of the small 
German museums are housed in former synagogues — nearly 
a hundred of them have been restored to date, especially af- 
ter the reunification of Germany. In Israel the fashionable 
search for tangible personal and communal roots has led to 
the establishment of small “ethnic” museums - notably, Na- 
hon Museum of Italian-Jewish Art in Jerusalem, Museum and 
Heritage Center of Babylonian Jewry in Or Yehudah, and the 
museum commemorating the heritage of the Jews from Co- 
chin (Kochi), India, in Moshav Nevatim in the Negev. Along 
with the established institutions, the new museums play a vital 
role in increasing the awareness and knowledge of Jewish vi- 
sual culture and encourage the collection and preservation of 
Judaic objects, whether from the remote past or the last gen- 
erations. The stream of large and impressive catalogs that ac- 
companied many of the exhibitions organized by the leading 
museums constitutes important sources for documentation 
and scholarly research in the field of Jewish art. 

Even before the fall of the Soviet Union treasures hidden 
behind the Iron Curtain were displayed in the West. It took 15 
years of private and public efforts on the highest levels before 
the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic allowed the landmark 
exhibition, “The Precious Legacy” - based on the collections 
of the Jewish Museum in Prague - to tour the United States 
in 1983. However, the Perestroika brought about many more 
opportunities for international partnerships and for presen- 
tations of significant collections of ceremonial, folk, and eth- 
nographic Jewish art. Some of these collections, for example 
the collection of more than 400 silver ritual objects at the Mu- 
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munities in eastern Siberia and Mongolia; and in Belorussia, 
where Bulak-Balachowicz was in command in 1920. During 
1920-21, when the Red Army gained control of Ukraine, the 
armed anti-Soviet bands still retained their full strength and 
the pogroms and brutalities against the Jews assumed a char- 
acter of revenge, such as the massacre in Tetiev, in which about 
4,000 Jews were put to death and the whole townlet was set 
on fire. The anti-Jewish movement set the total annihilation of 
the Jews as its objective and destroyed whole townlets. Only 
the military weakness of the attackers prevented a holocaust 
of Ukrainian Jewry. 

During this period of pogroms, Jewish self-defense orga- 
nizations were formed in many places throughout the Ukraine. 
The “Jewish Militia for War against Pogroms” of Odessa was 
renowned; it prevented pogroms in the largest community of 
Ukraine. Such groups were created in many towns and town- 
lets but they were not always capable of withstanding military 
units or large armed bands. It was only after the consolidation 
of the Soviet regime that they received its support and played 
an important role in the suppression of the armed counter- 
revolutionary movement. 

It is difficult to assess the scope of the pogroms during 
the civil war years and the number of victims they claimed. 
Partial data are available for 530 communities in which 887 
major pogroms and 349 minor pogroms occurred; there were 
60,000 dead and several times that number of wounded (ac- 
cording to S. Dubnow). The pogroms of 1917-21 shocked East 
European Jewry, as well as world Jewry. On the one hand, they 
rallied many Jews to the Red Army and the Soviet regime; 
on the other, they strengthened the desire for the creation of 
a homeland for the Jewish people and a powerful and inde- 
pendent Jewish force. This aspiration found its expression in 
the Zionist movement, the *He-Halutz movement, and the 
*Haganah in Erez Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zionist Organization, Die Judenpogrome in 
Russland, 2 vols. (1909); Dubnow, Hist Russ, 3 (1920), index; Yevreys- 
koye istoriko-etnograficheskoye obshchestvo, Materialy dlya istorii 
anti-yevreyskikh pogromov v Rossii, 2 vols. (1919-23); I. Halpern, Sefer 
ha-Gevurah, 2 (1944), 104-58; 3 (1951), 1-229; E. Heifetz, The Slaughter 
of the Jews in the Ukraine in 1919 (1921); Committee of Jewish Delega- 
tions, The Pogroms in the Ukraine (1927); L. Khazanovich, Der Idisher 
Khurbn in Ukraine (1920); E. Tcherikower, Anti-semitizm un Pogro- 
men in Ukraine 1917-1918 (1923); idem, Di Ukrainer Pogromen in Yor 
1919 (1965); J. Schechtman, Pogromy dobrovolcheskoy armii na Ukraine 
(1932); N. Gergel, Di Pogromen in Ukraine (1928); A.D. Rosenthal, 
Megillat ha-Tevah, 3 vols. (1927-31); A. Druyanow (ed.), Reshumot, 3 
(1923); R. Feigenberg, A Pinkas fun a Toyter Shtot (1926); Yevreyskiye 
pogromy 1918-1921 — album (1926); He-Avar, 9 (1962), 3-81; 10 (1963), 


5-149; 17 (1970), 3-136. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


°POHL, OSWALD (1896-1951), *SS officer, formerly a na- 
val paymaster head of the Wirtschafts- Verwaltungshauptamt 
(Economic-Administrative Main Office, wvHA). He joined 
the Nazi Party in 1926 and the SS in 1934. In 1934 he became 
head of the administrative office of the SS which dealt with 
all its financial and administrative matters. In 1939 he was ap- 
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pointed head of the construction office of the SS, including the 
concentration camps. His task was to develop the economic 
enterprises of the SS, which were essential to their operation. 
On Feb. 1, 1942, the officers under his charge were brought 
into the wvHA. In the spring of 1942 the Inspection Author- 
ity of the concentration camps was added to his responsibili- 
ties. Pohl aimed at financing all SS activities, including the 
Waffen SS, from the profits of SS-owned enterprises for which 
he utilized the slave labor of concentration camp prisoners 
and expropriated Jewish property. He had more than half a 
million slave laborers at his disposal which he could rent to 
industry as workers. Another source of income was gained 
from the belongings of murdered Jews, including their gold 
teeth. Pohl always urged longer working hours, less rest, and 
stricter supervision over the camp inmates. He enslaved pris- 
oners of war contrary to international conventions. Since his 
concern was labor and since he was pressed for manpower, 
he even opposed the *RsHa policy for the total destruction 
of the Jews and advocated sparing able-bodied Jews from im- 
mediate death, so that they could be worked to death. This 
bought them a little time and enabled some to survive. Pohl 
was sentenced to death by the U.S. Military Tribunal in 1947 
and hanged in Landsberg in 1951. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: IMT, Trial of the Major War Criminals (1949), 
index; Trial of the War Criminals before the Nuremberg Military Tri- 
bunals, 5. (1950), Case 4, against Pohl et al.; R. Hilberg, Destruction of 
the European Jews (1961), index; R.M.W. Kempner, ss im Kreuzverhoer 
(1964), 130-46; G. Reitlinger, Final Solution (19687), index. 

[Yehuda Reshef / Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


POHORELICE (Czech Pohoselice; Ger. Pohrlitz), village 
in S. Moravia, Czech Republic. It had one of the most ancient 
Jewish communities in Moravia, and according to legend, the 
oldest. Although the earliest known documentary evidence for 
the existence of a Jewish settlement in Pohorelice dates from 
1490, a Jewish community apparently already existed there 
at the beginning of the tenth century. At the close of the 18 
century about 500 Jews lived in Pohorelice. From 1849 (offi- 
cially from 1862) until the dissolution of the Austrian Empire 
in 1918, a local Jewish political authority also existed. From 
1847 to 1918 the community supported a Jewish elementary 
school whose language of instruction was German. In 1930 
the community numbered 277. The majority perished in the 
Holocaust. A transit camp for Jewish prisoners from Hun- 
gary existed in the town in 1944-45 from where they were 
sent to Theresienstadt and Bergen-Belsen. A synagogue built 
in 1854-55 was demolished by the Nazis. The cemetery was 
likewise destroyed; however, after the war it was restored. 
The Jewish community was not renewed. Berthold *Feiwel 
was born in Pohorelice. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Haas, Die Juden in Maehren (1908); H. 
Gold (ed.), Die Juden und Judengemeinden Maehrens (1929), index. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Fiedler, Jewish Sights of Bohemia and 
Moravia (1991), 136-37. 


[Chaim Yahil / Yeshayahu Jelinek (24 ed.)] 
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POISON (Heb. a2975 291, [Wit] WN, TTD Way? AIH; Akk. 
imtu, martu; Ug. hmt). The biblical terms for poison are de- 
rived mainly from two sources: types of poisonous plants and 
the poisonous venom of snakes and other reptiles. Many at- 
tempts have been made to identify the specific plants involved 
based on the translations of these terms in the Septuagint 
and the other ancient versions, but any conclusions based on 
this evidence must be considered extremely uncertain. The 
Bible itself offers no evidence whatsoever, since its usage of 
these terms is generally metaphorical, offering no identify- 
ing characteristics. Therefore, when discussing these various 
terms, this article will deal with the biblical usage and its an- 
cient Near Eastern parallels rather than attempting to arrive 
at specific identifications. 


La‘anah, Rosh 

The terms rosh (“gall”) and la‘anah (“wormwood”) are of- 
ten found in synonymous parallelism (Jer. 9: 14; 23:15; Amos 
6:12) or in hendiadys (Deut. 29:17; Lam. 3:19). They are most 
often used metaphorically to represent the concepts of poi- 
son and bitterness. As her punishment for disobeying the 
Lord, Israel is forced to consume bitter food and drink 
(Jer. 8:14; 9:14; 23:15; Lam. 3:15), while a psalmist contends 
that his enemies are giving him such a hard time that he feels 
that he is being given bitter food (Ps. 69:22). Another com- 
mon theme for which these terms are employed is the turning 
of justice into bitterness (Hon. 10:4; Amos 5:7; 6:12). The 
especially general nature of the term rosh, “gall, in the 
bible may be demonstrated by its usage in contexts referring 
to snake venom (Deut. 32:33; Job 20:16) and grapes (Deut. 
32:32). 


Hemah 

The biblical term most commonly employed for the venom 
of snakes and other reptiles is hemah. In the Song of Moses, 
the calamity which befalls Israel as a result of God’s judg- 
ment takes the metaphorical form of hamat zohalei ‘afar, “the 
venom of snakes” (Deut. 32:24; for the meaning of zohalei 
‘afar cf. Micah 7:17), while later in the same chapter, rosh and 
hemah, which are parallels, are again used metaphorically: 
“the venom (hamat) of serpents is their wine, and the poison 
(rosh) of vipers ...” (Deut. 32:33). Elsewhere hemah is used for 
snake poison in Psalm 58:5 and for the venom of an unknown 
reptile (akhshuv) in Psalm 140:4. 

Both Akkadian (imtu) and Ugaritic (hmt) utilize an ety- 
mological and semantic equivalent of 7179n as one of their reg- 
ular words for “poison.” The usage of Akkadian imtu is very 
close to the usage of biblical hemah. The following two pas- 
sages illustrate the usage of imtu as “snake venom”: 


1. azzuza izarri imta ana sursurru 
izarri imta 

imat séri imassu 

imat zuqaqipi imassu 


She [Lamastu] spits venom now and then, 
she spits venom suddenly, 
her venom is snake venom, 
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her venom is scorpion venom (A. Falkenstein, Literarische 
Keilschrifttexte aus Uruk (1931), 33:21ff.). 

2. patiini Sapti Sinnasunu nasa imta 

[Their] lips are open, their fangs carry venom (Enima elis, 
4:53; Ps. 140:4). 


Two Ugaritic texts (Ugaritica, 5 (1969), nos. 7, 8), which appear 
to be “serpent charms” contain, for the first time in Ugaritic, 
the substantive hmt, “poison, snake venom.” This substantive 
is found more than 25 times in these two texts whose prov- 
enance has already been compared to such biblical passages 
as Jeremiah 8:17; Psalms 58:5; and Ecclesiastes 10:11. In the 
first of these two texts, an incantation formula consisting of 
six lines is repeated 11 times, each time invoking a different 
deity. While the translation of all the lines of this incantation 
is far from certain, the lines containing the noun hmt, while 
not without their difficulties, are relatively clear: 


Inh mlhs/a@bd 
Inh ydy hmt 


From him [the serpent], the conjurer shall destroy, 

from him, he shall remove the venom (Ugaritica, 5 (1969), 7: 
5-6, 10-11, 16-17, 21-22, 27-28, 32-33, 37-38, 42-43, 47-48, 
53-54, 59-60). 


There are many biblical passages (e.g., Isa. 51:17, 22; Jer. 25:153 
Job 21:20) where the substantive hemah is employed to evoke a 
double entendre based on its most regular meaning of “wrath” 
(e.g., Gen. 27:44-45; Deut. 29:22, 27; Isa. 63:3, 6; Jer. 21:55 af 
“anger”) and its less common denotation of “poison, venom” 
(see above). This usage is further demonstrated by the occur- 
rence of such idioms as the “pouring out of God’s wrath/poi- 
son” (e.g., Isa. 42:25; Jer. 10:25; Ezek. 7:8; Ps. 79:6) and “full of 
God's poison/wrath” (e.g., Isa. 51:20; Jer. 6:11). While there are 
no Akkadian passages where imtu could be translated “wrath,” 
‘The Assyrian Dictionary of the Oriental Institute of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago (7 (1960), 139) defines imtu in one of its mean- 
ings as “poisonous foam, slaver produced from the mouth of 
angry gods, demons, humans, and animals.’ (For a full dis- 
cussion of the semantic range of words for “anger, wrath” in 
Semitic languages, see H. Cohen, in bibl.) 


Mererah 

The substantive mererah (“poison, venom, gall”) is obviously 
connected with the root mrr, “to be bitter” and is generally 
used in the same way as hemah (see above). This is demon- 
strated by the Akkadian lexical equation imtum = martum 
(malku = Sarru, 8:124; where martum is the Akkadian etymo- 
logical and semantic equivalent of Hebrew mererah) as well 
as by the following biblical passages: 


Their grapes are grapes of poison (rosh); Their clusters are ven- 
omous (merorot) (Deut. 32:32; cf. Deut. 32:33 quoted above); The 
venom serpents (merorat petanim) is within him (Job 20:40; 
cf. all examples for hemah, “snake venom” quoted above); He 
pours out my gall (mererati) upon the ground (Job 16:13; cf. 
the idiom 717” nan qow? quoted above); He has filled me with 
poison (merorim), sated me with wormwood (laanah) (Lam. 
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3:15; cf. the idiom “the pouring out of God’s wrath/poison” 
quoted above). 


The Akkadian substantive martu, “gall? is used in the same 
way as imtu, hemah, and mererah, as may be seen from the fol- 
lowing proverb which is somewhat parallel to Deuteronomy 
32:32 (see above): 

ina nari tabbassima mika daddaru 

appinama ina kiri tabsima suluppaka martum 


When you are in \a canal, the water around you is foul-smell- 
ing; 

Furthermore, when you are in a palm grove, your dates are gall 
(W.G. Lambert, Babylonian Wisdom Literature (1959), p. 244; 
lines 19-24). 


Thus, the biblical hemah (in its meaning of “poison, venom”) 
and mererah must be considered poetic synonyms like the 
Akkadian imtu and martu. 


Ra‘al, Tar‘elah 
The exact meaning of raal and tar‘elah is unknown. That it 
must refer to some kind of poison is clear from Isaiah 51:17, 
22, where tar‘elah parallels hemah. The occurrence with yayin 
(“wine”) in Psalm 60:5 (yayin tar‘elah) also fits in well with the 
usage of hemah and mererah as stated above. The other few 
passages (Isa. 3:19; Nah. 2:4; Hab. 2:16 [read Symi, as in 1Qp- 
Hab]; Zech. 12:2) in which this substantive or its denomina- 
tive verb occurs are far from clear, however, and offer nothing 
in the way of identification. What is clear from the little evi- 
dence is that the biblical ra‘al cannot be derived from Aramaic 
rl (“to reel, tremble”) because its usage is identical with that 
of two known biblical words for poison, hemah and mererah. 
While the etymology of the Modern Hebrew ra‘al (“poison”) 
is unclear (ra‘al “poison” is almost nonexistent in the Talmud 
and Midrash), because its usage in modern Hebrew appears 
consistent with biblical usage, it is more likely that it is derived 
from the biblical term than from the Aramaic r‘l. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, passim; N.H. Tur-Sinai, The 
Book of Job (1957), 114-7; R.H. Harrison, Healing Herbs of the Bible 
(1966); A.L. Oppenheim, et al. (eds.), The Assyrian Dictionary of the 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, 7 (1960), 139-41; W.G. 
Lambert, Babylonian Wisdom Literature (1960); M.C. Astour, in: jnes, 
27 (1968), 13-36; C. Cohen, in: Journal of the Ancient Near Eastern 
Society of Columbia University, 2 (1969), 25-29. 


[Chayim Cohen] 


POITIERS, capital of Vienne department, W. France. The 
history of the Jewish community of Poitiers is almost entirely 
interwoven with that of *Poitou. During the 13" century, Na- 
than b. Joseph *Official was involved in a religious disputa- 
tion with the bishop of Poitiers. An expulsion order against 
the Jews of Poitiers had already been issued in 1291 but it was 
canceled in exchange for a large sum of money. The commu- 
nity ceased to exist in 1306. The Rue de la Juiverie, the modern 
Rue Arséne-Orillard, was closed off by ogival gates which still 
existed during the 19" century. The cemetery was situated in 
the present suburb of Montbernage. According to local tradi- 
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tion, treasures buried by the Jews lay hidden there. On the eve 
of World War 11, there were a few hundred Jews in Poitiers. 
Their numbers increased with the arrival of Jewish refugees 
from Alsace and Lorraine and later with the internees detained 
in several camps within the vicinity of the town. In 1970 the 
community consisted of about 100 persons. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 452f.; Intermédiaire des cher- 
cheurs et curieux, 39 (1899), 20; 40 (1899), 1104; J. Gueriniére, Essai 
sur lancien Poitou, 1 (1836), 491; R. Brothier de Rolliere, Poitiers - 
Histoire des rues (1930), 293; Z. Szajkowski, Analytical Franco-Jewish 


Gazetteer (1966), 284. 
[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


POITOU, region and former province of W. France, now in- 
cluded in the departments of Vendée, Deux-Sévres, and Vi- 
enne. In the Middle Ages Jews lived in at least 20 localities in 
Poitou, the most important of which were *Poitiers, Niort, 
Vitré, Moncontour, Loudun, Bressuire, Lusignan, Montmo- 
rillon, and Thouars. Their presence is also recalled by a large 
number of sites named La Juderie, La Judrie, Les Judes, etc. 
The earliest evidence of Jewish settlement in Poitou dates from 
1134 to 1143, with arrivals from Narbonne. After 1160 Jewish 
scholars from Poitou took part in the synod of Troyes con- 
vened by *Samuel b. Meir and Jacob b. Meir *Tam. One tak- 
kanah with which the scholars of Poitou were also associated 
referred to the custom of Narbonne Jewry connected with 
the dowry. When Poitou passed to English rule, the kings of 
England provided both individuals and groups of Jews (Niort, 
1221) with letters of protection. Under French rule (1224) the 
Jews of Poitou (like those of Anjou, etc.) were attacked by the 
*Crusaders in 1236. Soon after he received Poitou in appa- 
nage, *Alphonse of Poitiers threatened the Jews with expul- 
sion, but this was not carried out. In 1268, in order to finance 
his joining a Crusade, Alphonse had all the Jews of Poitou, 
as well as all those in his other territories, imprisoned and 
their belongings seized, extorting a ransom of 8,000 livres 
for their release. In 1269, following the example of *Louis rx, 
he imposed the wearing of the distinctive Jewish *badge. Al- 
though Poitou was incorporated into the kingdom of France 
in 1270, the Jews there were subjected to special decrees and 
were finally expelled in 1291, 15 years before their coreligion- 
ists in other parts of France. A few of them who returned in 
1315 were among the first to be accused (1321) of collusion with 
the lepers (see *France). An even smaller number of Jews re- 
turned after 1359 (or more exactly after 1372 when Poitou was 
liberated by the English). Some Jews from Comtat Venaissin 
traded in Poitou during the 18* century. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 451; Finkelstein, Middle 
Ages, index; Dr. Vincent, in: Revue @histoire économique et sociale, 
18 (1930), 265-313; G. Nahon, in: REJ, 125 (1966), 167-211. 

[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


POKI, JUDAH BEN ELIEZER CHELEBI (16* century), 
*Karaite scholar of Constantinople, a nephew of Elijah *Bash- 
yazi. He traveled widely in order to study Karaite writings. In 
1571 he was living at the house of the Karaite nasi in Cairo. In 
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his Shaar Yehudah, on forbidden marriages (published by his 
son Isaac in Constantinople, 1581), he opposed the modifica- 
tions introduced in this subject by Joseph ha-Roeh and Jeshua 
b. Judah. Poki is the only Karaite scholar of the period to up- 
hold the rikkuv (“catenary”) theory of forbidden marriages. 
He mentions also a second work, Ve-Zot li-Yhudah, on the 
determination of the new moon. Jedidiah Solomon of Troki 
refers in his Appiryon to a prayer book compiled by Poki, as 
well as works on poetry and grammar. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Neubauer, Aus der Petersburger Bibliothek 
(1866), 65; I.D.B. Markon, Texte und Untersuchungen (1908), xvii. 


[Isaak Dov Ber Markon] 


POLACCO, VITTORIO (1859-1926), Italian jurist. Born 
in Padua, Polacco was professor of civil law at the Univer- 
sity of Padua from 1885 to 1918 and at the University of Rome 
from 1918 until his death. He was renowned as a jurist and 
was invited to teach law and the history of religions to Prince 
Umberto of Savoy. Polacco was a member of the Italian Sen- 
ate from 1910 and played an important part in the drafting 
of the Senate's legislation. He kept aloof from politics and 
aroused great interest when, in 1925, he delivered the only 
political speech he ever made in parliament, his subject be- 
ing freedom of conscience and the protection of religious 
minorities. He wrote a number of legal works, including Le 
Obbligazioni nel Diritto Civile Italiano (1898); and Delle Suc- 
cessioni (2 vols., 1902), both of which ran into many editions, 
and Contro il divorzio (2 vols., 1892) in which he set out his 
opposition to divorce. Rome’s Jewish elementary school was 


named after him. 
[Giorgio Romano] 


POLACEK, KAREL (1892-1945), Czech writer and journal- 
ist, a participant in the “Friday Visitors” literary gatherings of 
Karel Capek and probably the outstanding Czech humorist 
after Hasek. Born in Rychnov nad Knéznou, Bohemia, he be- 
gan his career as a reporter in the law courts, where he gained 
insight into the ordinary people about whom he wrote in his 
short stories and novels. In these Pola¢ek introduced many 
Jewish characters, mainly traders, salesmen, and commercial 
travelers, recording their way of life and mode of speech with 
accuracy and understanding. A number of these novels and 
stories became screen and Tv successes. Polacek’s first novel 
was Dim na predmésti (“The House on the Outskirts,” 1928). 
One of his major works was the quintet Okresni mésto (“Dis- 
trict Town,’ 1936), Hrdinové tahnou do boje (“Heroes Go into 
Battle” 1936), Podzemni mésto (“Underground Town,’ 1937), 
and Vyprodano (“Sold Out,” 1939); the fifth volume was com- 
pleted but is known only in fragments. The work presents the 
panorama of a small Czech township. His volumes of short 
stories include Povidky pana Kockodana (“Mr. Koc¢kodan’'s 
Tales,” 1922), Marids a jiné Zivnosti (“Cardplaying and Other 
Professions,’ 1924), Povidky izraelského vyzndani (“Stories of 
the Mosaic Persuasion,’ 1926), and Zivot ve filmu (“Life in the 
Movies,’ 1927). Two humorous novels are MuZi v offsidu (“Men 
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at Offside,” 1931) and Michelup a motocykl (“Michelup and 
the Motorbike,” 1935). His last novel had to be published un- 
der the name of a painter, Vlastimil Rada: Hostinec u kamen- 
ného stolu (“The Restaurant at the Stone Table,” 1941). Other 
books were published after 1945, like the novel Bylo nds pét 
(“We Were Five,’ 1964). Polagéek wrote two comedies, one of 
which, Pasky na vousy (“The Beard-binders,’ 1926), was pro- 
duced by the Prague National Theater. During the Nazi oc- 
cupation, Pola¢ek was deported, first to Theresienstadt, later 
to Auschwitz. He probably died on his way to the Dora con- 
centration camp in the winter of 1945. Polacek’s Sebrané spisy 
(“Collected Works”) were published in 1994-2002 in Prague 
in 22 volumes. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: O. Donath, Zidé a Zidovstvi v Ceské literature 
(1930); J. Kunc, Slovnik ceskych spisovateltt beletrista (1957); Fryd, in: 
Terezin (1965), 206-18 (publ. by the Council of Jewish Communities 
in the Czech Lands). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: CeskoZidoviti spisova- 
telé v literature 20. stoleti (2000); J. Firt, Knihy a osudy (1972); M. Je- 
limowicz, Karel Poldéek’s Last Letter to Dora (1984); J. Jelimowiczova, 
Muj otec Karel Poldcek (2001); A. MikulaSek et al., Literatura s hvézdou 
Davidovou, vol. 1 (1998); T. Pékny, “Karel Pola¢ek (1872-19442), 
in: Review of the Society for the History of Czechoslovak Jews, vol. 5 
(1992-93); T. Pékny, “Karel Polacek,” in: Zidovskd rocenka (1991-92); 
Slovnik éeskych spisovateltt (2000); H. Svobodova, Karel Polacek 
nezemfel (2000); J. Skvorecky, Karel Poldcek (1967). 


[Avigdor Dagan / Milos Pojar (2"4 ed.) 


POLACHEK, SENDER (also known as Sender Minsker; 
1786-1869), Polish cantor. Born in Gombin, Polachek received 
instruction from Cantor Nahum Leib Weintraub, brother of 
Solomon *Weintraub. For over 30 years Polachek was cantor 
in Minsk (hence his additional name) and became famous for 
his melodic gifts. Having no knowledge of musical notation, 
he committed none of his works to writing, but he achieved 
an original style which deeply affected his hearers and which 
became known as the “Sender Steiger.” 


POLACHEK, SOLOMON (1877-1928), talmudic scholar and 
teacher. Polachek was early recognized as a precocious young- 
ster and became widely known as the illui (“prodigy”) of Meit- 
shet where he studied. He entered the Volozhin yeshivah at the 
unusually early age of 12 and his bar-mitzvah was celebrated 
at the home of the head of the yeshivah, Naphtali Zevi Judah 
*Berlin. After the yeshivah was closed by the czarist govern- 
ment in 1892, Polachek studied with Hayyim *Soloveitchik in 
Brest-Litovsk and became “R. Hayyim’s” most beloved pupil. 
Polachek also studied in the Slobodka yeshivah and at the 
“kibbutz” of Hayyim Ozer *Grodzenski in Vilna. Polachek 
mastered secular studies and modern Hebrew on his own and 
acquainted himself with the literature and problems of his 
time. In 1905, LJ. *Reines appointed him head of the Talmud 
department in the newly organized Lida yeshivah where the 
curriculum also included secular studies. After Reines’ death 
in 1915 the entire burden of the yeshivah fell on Polachek. 
Shortly afterward, as a result of World War 1, Polachek and the 
yeshivah were compelled to move to central Russia, where the 
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school continued for five more years. During the war Polachek 
lost the notes he had amassed on over 1,500 different talmudic 
topics. After the war and the Bolshevik revolution, Polachek 
succeeded in escaping to Poland, where he became head of the 
Talmud department of the Tahkemoni Rabbinical Seminary 
in Bialystok. In 1922 Polachek emigrated to America and ac- 
cepted the position of senior rosh yeshivah in the Rabbi Isaac 
Elchanan Theological Seminary (the forerunner of *Yeshiva 
University). He was enthusiastically received by American Or- 
thodoxy since he was the first renowned European talmudist 
who agreed to remain in the U.S. for the purpose of teaching 
Talmud in an advanced yeshivah. While in the U.S., he was a 
member of the *Union of Orthodox Rabbis and was active in 
the *Mizrachi movement. Polachek’s Hiddushei ha-Illui me- 
Meitshet was published posthumouly in 1947. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Rothkoff, in: Jewish Life, Nov.—Dec. 1967, 
29-35; O. Feuchtwanger, Righteous Lives (1965), 119-21; O.Z. Rand 
(ed.), Toledot Anshei Shem (1950), 94; Yahadut Lita, 1 (1960), index 


8.V., 3 (1967); 75£. 
[Aaron Rothkoff] 


POLACHEK, VICTOR HENRY (1876-1940), U.S. editor 
and publisher. An executive with the Hearst newspaper chain 
for 40 years, Polachek began as a reporter in his native Chi- 
cago in 1893. He was appointed telegraph editor of the Chicago 
Inter-Ocean in 1897 and went to the New York World in 1898. 
He joined the Hearst organization in 1899, served on various 
papers of the chain in Chicago and New York, and in 1928 be- 
came manager of the Hearst Sunday newspapers. In 1931 he 
was given charge of circulation for all Hearst papers. 


POLACK, JOEL SAMUEL (1807-1882), adventurer and au- 
thor. Born in London, he was the son of the artist Solomon 
Polack (1757-1839). Before his arrival at Hokianga, New Zea- 
land, in 1831, he had been an artist, Californian gold miner, 
South African ordinance officer, and Australian ship’s chan- 
dler. His dominant personality enabled him to survive among 
the rough whalers and semi-cannibalistic Maoris of Hokianga 
and Kororareka, where he opened a store in 1833. He learned 
to speak Maori fluently, and won the confidence of the Mao- 
ris. In 1838 his Kororareka store containing military and naval 
explosives blew up and he returned temporarily to London. 
There he urged the colonization of New Zealand in evidence 
before a select committee of the House of Lords. The Times 
attacked Polack’s New Zealand dealings, describing him as “a 
worthy and wandering offshoot of the seed of Abraham?’ Su- 
ing The Times for libel, he was awarded £100 damages. In 1838 
Polack wrote New Zealand, being a narrative of travels and ad- 
ventures in that country between 1831 and 1937, and Manners 
and Customs of New Zealanders in 1840. Both books, especially 
the second which is profusely illustrated by Polack himself, 
are valuable documentaries of New Zealand’s precolonization 
history. Polack returned to New Zealand after the proclama- 
tion of British sovereignty in 1840, but soon left for the Cali- 
fornian goldfields. He died in San Francisco. 
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Jewish Historical Society, 3 (1949-53), 142-51; Rubens, in: JHSET, 14 
(1940), 108-12. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; J. Chisholm, 
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[Maurice S. Pitt] 


POLAK, GABRIEL ISAAC (1803-1869), Dutch scholar, He- 
brew author, and bibliographer. Born in Amsterdam, Polak 
served as head of a school there. He provided Dutch Jewry 
with accurate liturgical texts translated into Dutch. 

Among these were a Pentateuch with haftarot and Rashi 
(1828; his Jeazim translated into German), Sabbath prayers 
(1828), and piyyutim (Torat Emet-Tikkun Soferim, 1827, repr. 
1937); Amarot Tehorot (biblical books with Dutch translation, 
1862/63; also Job, with M.S. Polak, 1844); a mahzor (18577), 
with commentary in Hebrew and Judeo-German and another 
edition with Dutch translation (with M.L. van Ameringen, 
1850”); Areshet Sefatayim (19607*), a siddur; a Passover Hagga- 
dah (1930°); Ezrat ha-Sofer (1866), a tikkun; and Sefer Hayyim 
la-Nefesh (1867). He also edited orders of service for Purim 
(1857), circumcision (1878), and the seventh of Adar (death 
of Moses; 1851), Kinot (1868), and Selihot (1869). Polak pub- 
lished a small Hebrew-Dutch dictionary, Divrei Kodesh, with 
S.E. Heigmans, in 1857”. Among his other works were Hukkei 
Ha-Elohim (1841, 1883), on the 613 commandments; a transla- 
tion with commentary of *Josippon (1868, with van Amerin- 
gen); an edition of a manuscript he discovered of Judah ibn 
Balam’s Shaar Taamei Sefarim Emet on the accents of Psalms, 
Proverbs, and Job (1858); and an enlarged edition of Abraham 
Bedersi’s (Bedarshi’s) dictionary of Hebrew synonyms (1865). 
Polak completed H.A. Wagenaar’s biography of Jacob Emden 
(1868), and annotated Menahem Mann b. Solomon's Sheerit 
Yisrael (with L. Goudsmit, 1855), with notes on the history of 
Dutch Jewry. He also wrote Hebrew poetry and translated 
Dutch works into Hebrew (Ha-Poret, 1836; Halikhot Kedem, 
1847; Ben Gorni, 1851). In addition, he wrote a biography of the 
Dutch Hebrew poet D. Franco-Mendes and published letters 
and essays by S. *Dubno, J.S. Reggio, S.L. Rapoport, and S.D. 
Luzzatto, maintaining contact with some of them. Among his 
bibliographical work is Me’ir Einayim (1864), a catalog of the 
M.L. Jacobson and M.B. Rubens collections in Amsterdam 
Hok Shelomo (1857), and catalogs of S.B. Rubens’ collections 
in Amsterdam (1864). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.H. Gurland, in: Ha-Maggid, 12 (1869), no. 


22, 175; NO. 23, 181-2. 
[Jacob H. Copenhagen] 


POLAK, HENRI (1868-1943), Dutch trade unionist and so- 
cialist politician. Born in Amsterdam, he was the eldest of 
Mozes Polak and Marianna Smit’s ten children. His father 
started out as a diamond polisher and became a rather pros- 
perous jewelry manufacturer; his mother, daughter of a much 
respected antiquarian bookseller, developed a keen interest 
in Western literature. After a stay of three years in London, 
where he worked as a diamond cutter, Henri Polak settled in 
Amsterdam in 1890 with his London-born wife, Emily Nij- 
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kerk. As one of the first Jewish members of the small revolu- 
tionary socialist party, and as a diamond cutter, he tried for 
four years, with some success, to propagate socialism and 
trade unionism among the then 8,000 Amsterdam diamond 
workers (about 60% of whom were Jewish). In 1894, he was 
one of the 12 founders of the Dutch Social Democratic Party 
(spaP) and after a general diamond workers strike became 
founder and president of the General Dutch Diamond work- 
ers Union (ANbB). Under his clever and enthusiastic guidance, 
the ANDB grew within a few years into the best-organized and 
most successful modern trade union of the Netherlands. Po- 
lak’s prestige as a union leader resulted in the spar’s electing 
him president during 1900-05. In 1905, Polak became founder 
and president of the World Alliance of Diamond workers. He 
retained both this presidency and that of the aNpB until the 
German occupation of Holland in 1940. 

For a man like Henri Polak, socialist trade unionism 
meant not only striving for better tangible living conditions 
for the workers, but also improving the quality of life of 
the working classes by teaching them to take part in all kinds 
of social and cultural activities. In this respect he was a stu- 
dent of the English socialist artist William Morris, for whom 
he had great admiration. In the 1920s and 1930s Polak 
became, partly under Morris influence, one of Holland’s 
staunchest defenders of historical and natural monuments. 
Most Jewish workers viewed Polak as a cherished member 
of the family, as well as a leader of great ability and moral 
standing. 

Although he never believed in the possibility ofa Jewish 
state, after the World War 1 Polak became a member of the 
board of the Dutch chapter of the *Keren Hayesod. He con- 
sidered the founding of a Jewish National Home (not a state) 
only a partial solution to the problem of the persecution of 
the Jews. From 1933 until the war Polak launched, both in his 
weekly column in the socialist daily Het Volk (“The People”) 
and as a member of the Dutch Senate, unabatingly fierce at- 
tacks on the Nazis in Germany and Holland. As one of the 
few anti-fascist leaders, he took Julius *Streicher’s threat to 
kill all the Jews seriously. 

After half a year of imprisonment in 1940, Polak 
was put under house arrest until July 1942 in the home of a 
Dutch Nazi, who made his life as miserable as possible. At 
the start of the deportations of the Jews from Holland, Po- 
lak was unexpectedly set free. Although mentally unbroken, 
his physical health had deteriorated considerably. He died of 
pneumonia in the hospital at Laren in February 1943, just in 
time not to be deported. Emily died about two months later 
in Westerbork. Both were buried in the Jewish cemetery of 
Muiderberg. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Bloemgarten, in: J. Michman and T. Levie 
(eds.), Dutch Jewish History (1984), 261-78; idem, in: A. Blok et al. 
(eds.), Generations in Labour History (1989); idem, Henri Polak so- 
ciaal democraat 1868-1945 (1993), with English summary and exten- 
sive bibliography. 


[Salvador Bloemgarten and Ruben Bloemgarten (24 ed.)] 
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POLAK, JACOB EDUARD (1820-1891), physician and 
writer. Born in Bohemia, he studied medicine and science 
in Prague and Vienna and in 1851 was invited to Teheran by 
the Persian government to serve as professor of anatomy and 
surgery at the military college. In 1856 he was appointed court 
physician to Shah Nasr-el-Din. Polak returned to Vienna in 
1860 and was associated with the general hospital there while 
acting as lecturer in Persian at the University of Vienna. When 
Nasr-el-Din toured Europe in 1872 he visited Polak, who is 
mentioned in the shah’s “Diary” as his “good old friend.” Po- 
lak wrote a number of important treatises in Persian on anat- 
omy, surgery, ophthalmology, and military medicine, some of 
which became standard works. He also compiled a medical 
dictionary in Persian, Arabic, and Latin in order to provide 
the Persian language with a system of medical terminology, 
and composed a much-used dictionary, Deutsch-persiches 
Konversationswoerterbuch (1914). 

A faithful and devoted Jew, Polak used his prestige and in- 
fluence at the court of the shah in favor of his coreligionists. He 
drew the attention of European Jewry to the plight of the Jews 
in Persia at the time and proposed that the Alliance Israélite 
Universelle should send a Jewish representative to Teheran or 
establish a Jewish school there, as was ultimately done. Polak 
wrote extensively on various aspects of Jewish life in Persia; 
Persien, das Land und seine Bewohner (1865) and other publi- 
cations contain important information about the Jews. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Goldberg, Dr. J.E. Polak: eine biographische 
Skizze (1856); Fischel, in: Jsos, 12 (1950), 119-60. 

[Walter Joseph Fischel] 


POLAK, LEONARD (1880-1941), Dutch philosopher. Born 
in Steenwijk, Polak graduated in law, in 1925 became assis- 
tant professor at the University of Leiden, and in 1929 was ap- 
pointed to the chair in philosophy at the University of Gron- 
ingen. A rationalist and agnostic, Polak played an important 
part in the free-thought movement in the Netherlands. He fol- 
lowed the Marburg neo-Kantian school of philosophy hold- 
ing that mechanical causality reigns in nature while freedom 
reigns in the realm of the spirit. 

Polak wrote on important social questions such as the 
philosophy of war, the philosophy of punishment, sexual 
ethics, and religious divisions. His principal works include 
Kennisleer contra materie-realisme (1912); De zin der vergeld- 
ing (1921); Hegel’s leer der straf (1925); and Noodlot en vrije wil 
(1937). After World War 11, Polak’s works were collected in 
Verzamelde werken (4 vols, 1947). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Spigt, Leo Polak, een erflater van onze be- 
schaving (1946); L. van der Wal, Herdenking van Leo Polak (1946); F. 
Sassen, Wijsgerig leven in Nederland in de twintigste eeuw (19487). 


[Richard H. Popkin] 


POLAND, republic in E. Central Europe; the kingdom of Po- 
land and the grand duchy of Lithuania united formally (Po- 
land-Lithuania) in 1569. This article is arranged according to 
the following outline: 
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THE EARLY SETTLEMENTS 
JEWISH LEGAL STATUS 
ECONOMIC ACTIVITY 
CULTURAL AND SOCIAL LIFE 
1569-1648: COLONIZATION OF THE UKRAINE 
INTERNAL JEWISH LIFE 
FROM CHMIELNICKI TO THE FIRST PARTITION 
AFTER PARTITION 
INDEPENDENT POLAND 
HOLOCAUST PERIOD 
Reichsgau Wartheland 
GHETTOIZATION 
PHYSICAL ANNIHILATION 
Reichsgau Danzig-Westpreussen 
Regierungsbezirk Zichenau (Ciechanow) 
Regierungsbezirk Kattowitz (East Upper Silesia) 
General Government 
WARSAW DISTRICT 
LUBLIN DISTRICT 
CRACOW DISTRICT 
RADOM DISTRICT 
GALICIA DISTRICT 
Bezirk Bialystok 
Generalbezirk Litauen and Weissrussland 
Generalbezirk Wolhynien-Podolien 
Demographic Total 
Jewish Resistance 
PARTISANS 
Jewish-Polish Relations during the War 
AFTER WORLD WAR II 
Rescue of Jewish Children 
Renewal of Jewish Life 
Cultural, Religious, and Economic Life 
The Flight from Poland 
Anti-Jewish Excesses 
The Soviet Example 
1956-1967 
Final Liquidation 
Later Developments 
RELATIONS WITH ISRAEL 
The Change of 1950 
Improved Relations in 1956 
The Six-Day War 
Emigration to Israel 
Trade Relations 


THE EARLY SETTLEMENTS 


While Jews had visited the kingdom of Poland and been eco- 
nomically active there at an early stage of the country’s con- 
solidation, from the tenth century approximately, they had no 
contact with the grand duchy of Lithuania until King Gedi- 
min conquered the regions of Volhynia and Galicia (as it was 
later called) in 1321. 

Jews came to Poland mainly from the west and south- 
west and from the very beginning were of *Ashkenazi culture. 
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Those in the regions conquered by Gedimin had come there 
from the south and the southeast, chiefly from *Kiev, and 
were thus influenced to a large degree by Byzantine Jewish 
culture patterns; some think that they could have had traces 
of *Khazar ethnic descent and culture patterns. Jews in the re- 
gion of *Lvov and its environs were of the same provenance 
to a large extent. In the end the western Ashkenazi culture 
became dominant. 

Polish-Jewish legendary tradition tells about a Jewish 
merchant, Abraham Prochownik (unlikely to mean “the gun- 
powder man,’ which would be completely anachronistic, but 
probably, “the dust-covered,” an epithet found in the early 
Middle Ages in relation to merchants), who was offered the 
Polish crown around the middle of the ninth century, before 
Piast, the first, legendary, Polish king, ascended to the throne. 
According to another legend, at the end of the ninth century 
a Jewish delegation in Germany appealed to Prince Leszek 
to admit them to Poland. The request was granted after pro- 
longed questioning, and later on privileges were granted to the 
immigrants. Although almost certainly formulated in their 
present version in the 16-17" centuries — at a time of fierce 
struggle between Jewish and Christian townsmen (see be- 
low) - the legends do transmit meaningful historic elements. 
Jews did first come to Poland as transient, dust-covered mer- 
chants, and they did come there to escape the suffering and 
pressure brought to bear on them in the lands of the German 
Empire. The theories of some historians, that place-names 
like Zydowo, Zydatycze, Zydowska Wola, and Kozarz6w indi- 
cate the presence of Jewish villages and peasants and even the 
presence of Khazar settlements in the regions where they are 
found, have been thoroughly disproved. The first Jews that the 
Poles encountered must certainly have been traders, probably 
slave traders, of the type called in 12"*-century Jewish sources 
Holekhei Rusyah (travelers to Russia). Some of them may have 
stayed for years in Poland, giving rise to the legends and fixing 
their dates. The chronicler Cosmas of Prague relates that the 
persecutions of the First Crusade caused Jews to move from 
*Bohemia to Poland in 1098. From this point undisputed and 
datable information on Jews in Poland begins to appear. Ac- 
cording to the chronicler Vincent Kadlubek, under Boleslav 111 
heavy penalties were laid on those who harmed Jews bodily. 

The first sizable groups and fixed communities of Jews 
settled and established themselves in the region of Silesia, then 
part of Polish society and culture but later Germanized. A 
large part of Jewish settlement in what was later consolidated 
as the kingdom of Poland came from Silesia, and a great pro- 
portion of the immigration from further west and from the 
southwest passed through it. As late as the 15 century Sile- 
sian Jewry kept its ties with Poland. Jewish settlement grew 
steadily, though at first slowly, in Polish principalities to the 
east of Silesia. Excavations in *Great Poland and near *Wlo- 
clawek have unearthed coins with Hebrew inscriptions issued 
under the princes Mieczyslaw 111 (1173-1209), Casimir 11 the 
Just (1177-94), Boleslav the Curly (1201), and Leszek the White 
(1205). Some inscriptions directly concern the ruler, like the 
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Hebrew legend “Mieszko King of Poland” (*70215 24)? NPpwd) 
or “Mieszko Duke” (01217 Xj2w7d); others include the names 
and titles of the Jewish *mintmasters, one of them even with 
its honorific title of *nagid; “of the [coining] house of Abra- 
ham the son of Isaac Nagid” (7°33 PN¥? 72: OF 738 °27); another 
showing that the Jewish mintmaster was settled in Poland: 
“Joseph [of] Kalisz” (w*?xp 401”). Minting money was an im- 
portant social and economic function, and as some of the in- 
scriptions indicate, these finds are evidence of a circle of rich 
and enterprising Jewish merchants in the principalities of great 
Poland and Mazovia in the 12 century, some of them in close 
contact with the princely courts, some priding themselves on 
their descent from old Jewish families or on their own role 
in Jewish leadership. Rulers were quick to realize what they 
could gain from such immigrants; in 1262 Prince Boleslav the 
Shy forbade a monastery in *Lesser Poland to take Jews un- 
der its sovereignty. 

By that time, however, a new era had already begun in 
the history of the colonization of Poland in general and of 
the settlement of Jews in it in particular. From 1241 onward 
the Mongol invasions caused heavy losses in life and destruc- 
tion to property in Poland. Subsequently, the princes of Po- 
land eagerly sought immigrants from the west, mainly from 
Germany, and gave them energetic assistance to settle in the 
villages and towns. Various organized groups settled in the 
cities that were granted the privilege of living according to 
German Magdeburg *Law; thus Polish towns became prevail- 
ingly German in origin and way of life. Though the children 
of the immigrants became gradually Polonized, the traditions 
and social attitudes of the German town remained an active 
force and basic framework of town life in Poland of the 15t* 
to 176 centuries. From the Jewish point of view the most im- 
portant, and harmful, result of this basic attitude of the Pol- 
ish towns was the tradition of the *guilds against competition 
and against new initiative in individual commercial enterprise 
and the activities of craftsmen. The townsmen also inherited 
a direct and bitter legacy of hatred of the Jews and the baleful 
and deeply rooted German image of the Jew. 

Jews did not only come to Poland in the wake of the Ger- 
man Drang nach Osten, tracts of which are found in the 13'b- 
century Sefer Hasidim, for instance, in the description of the 
creation of a new settlement in a primeval forest by Jews (Sefer 
Hasidim, ed. J. Wistinetzki (1924), 113, no. 371). For them the 
move was a continuation of and linking with earlier Jewish 
settlement in Poland. They also had compelling reasons stem- 
ming from the circumstances of their life in Western and Cen- 
tral Europe to leave their homes there and go to Poland-Lithu- 
ania. Their insecure position in this region was a compound 
of the atmosphere of fear and danger generated by the *Cru- 
sades, the insecurity of settlement caused by the *expulsions, 
the wave of massacres in Germany in particular between 1298 
and 1348 (see *Rindfleisch; *Armleder; *Blood Libel; *Black 
Death; *Host, Desecration of), the insecurity and popular ha- 
tred in Germany and German-Bohemian-Moravian towns in 
the second half of the 14" century and the first half of the 15", 
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the tensions and dangers created by the *Hussite revolution 
and wars in Bohemia-Moravia and southern Germany in the 
early 15 century, and the worsening situation of Jews in the 
kingdoms of Christian Spain after the massacres of 1391. All 
these factors, combined with the success of the settlers in Po- 
land-Lithuania, induced large and variegated groups of Jew- 
ish immigrants from various countries - Bohemia-Moravia, 
Germany, Italy, Spain, from colonies in the Crimea - to go to 
Poland-Lithuania long after the original German drive had 
died out. As Moses b. Israel *Isserles put it in the 16 century, 
“jt is preferable to live on dry bread and in peace in Poland” 
than to remain in better conditions in lands more dangerous 
for Jews” (Responsa, no. 73). He even coined a pun on the He- 
brew form of Poland (Polin), explaining it as deriving from 
two Hebrew words, poh lin (“here he shall rest”). 

The results of this immigration were evident almost im- 
mediately. In 1237 Jews are mentioned in Plock. The Jewish 
community of *Kalisz bought a cemetery in 1283, so it must 
have been organized some time before, as the fact that the first 
writ of privileges for Jews was issued in 1264 by the prince of 
Kalisz also tends to show (see below). A Judengasse (*Jewish 
Quarter) is mentioned in *Cracow in 1304, lying between the 
town market and the town walls, but there must have been a 
community in Cracow long before then for about 1234 “Rabbi 
Jacob Savra of Cracow that sits in Poland, a great scholar and 
fluent in the entire Talmud” put forward his own opinion 
against that of the greatest contemporary scholars of Germany 
and Bohemia. In 1356 there is a record of the Jewish com- 
munity at *Lvov; in 1367 at *Sandomierz; in 1379 at *Poznan; 
in 1387 at Pyzdry; and about 1382 at *Lyuboml. In the grand 
duchy of Lithuania Jewish communities are found in the 14‘ 
century at *Brest-Litovsk (1388), *Grodno (1389), and *Troki 
(1398). The volume of immigration grew continuously. By the 
end of the 15" century more than 60 Jewish communities are 
known of in united Poland-Lithuania. They were dispersed 
from Wroclaw (*Breslau) and *Gdansk in the west to *Kiev 
and *Kamenets Podolski in the east. The number of Jews liv- 
ing in Poland by that date is greatly disputed: At the end of the 
15 century there were between 20,000 and 30,000. 


JEWISH LEGAL STATUS 


The foundations of the legal position of the Jews in Poland 
were laid down in the 13" to 15” centuries. The basic “general 
charters” of Jews in Poland have their origin in the writ issued 
by Prince *Boleslav v the Pious of Kalisz in 1264. This “statute 
of Kalisz” (Pol. Statut kaliski) — as it is called in literature — 
was also an “immigrant” from the countries which Jews left 
to come to Poland, being based on the statute of Duke Freder- 
ick 11 of Austria and on derivative statutes issued in Bohemia 
and Hungary. The Jews are seen, accepted, and defended as a 
group whose main business is *moneylending against pledges. 
With the unification of Poland into a kingdom, King *Casimir 
ul the Great strongly favored the Jewish element in the cities 
of Poland, the German element having proved untrustworthy 
under his father, the unifier of Poland, Ladislaus I Lokietek. 
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Map 1. The Partitions of Poland. 


Casimir broadened the statute of Kalisz while ratifying it for 
the Jews of his kingdom (in 1334, 1364, and 1367). Yet basically 
the same conception of the Jews as *servi camerae regis and as 
protected moneylenders remains throughout. The legal status 
of the Jews changed considerably in Poland, but not through 
any central reinterpretation of their rights and standing, which 
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remained in theory based on and conceived of in terms of the 
Boleslavian-Casimirian statutes, codified and ratified by King 
Casimir rv Jagello in 1453. Throughout the 14" century, there 
was opposition to Jews accepting landed property as security 
for loans; while throughout the 15" century town and church 
tried to insist that Jews should wear the distinctive *badge. 
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On several occasions these undercurrents broke out 
in sharp and violent decisions and action. During the Black 
Death “All Jews ... almost throughout Poland were massacred” 
(omnes judaei ... fere in tota Polonia deleti sunt; Stanislas of 
Olivia in his Chronica Olivska, for the year 1349). The mar- 
tyrs were defined by German Jews as “the communities and 
kingdom of Cracow, its scholars and population” (S. Salfeld, 
Das Martyrologium des Nuernberger Memorbuches (1898), 82). 
By that time hatred of the Jews was also widespread among 
the nobility. In the statute of Lesser Poland of 1347, para- 
graph 26 claims that “the aim of the perfidious Jews is not so 
much to take their faith away from the Christians as to take 
away their wealth and property.” In 1407 the Cracow popu- 
lace was diverted by the spectacle of a Jewish moneylender 
being led through the streets adorned with a crown set with 
forged coins — he was accused of forging currency — to be 
horribly tortured and burned in public. The citizens of Cra- 
cow claimed as early as 1369 that the Jews were “dominating” 
the town and complained of their cruelty and perfidy. In the 
main King Ladislaus 11 Jagello was hostile to Jews, though 
some of them were numbered among his financial and busi- 
ness agents, like Volchko, whom the king hoped in vain to 
bring over to Christianity. 

Church circles were very active in their opposition to 
the Jews. Many priests and directors of monasteries, who had 
originally come from Germany, brought to Poland the hos- 
tile traditions concerning the city-dwelling accursed Jew. As 
early as 1267 the Polish Church Council of Wroclaw (Breslau) 
outlined its anti-Jewish policy; its main aim was to isolate the 
Jews as far as possible from the Christians, not only from the 
communion of friendship and table but also to separate them 
in quarters surrounded by a wall or a ditch: “for as up to now 
the land of Poland is newly grafted on to the Christian body, 
it is to be feared that the Christian people will more easily be 
misled by the superstitions and evil habits of the Jews that live 
among them” (quum adhuc Terra Polonica sit in corpore chris- 
tianitatis nova plantatio, ne forte eo facilius populus christia- 
nus a cohabitantium Iudeorum superstitionibus et pravis mori- 
bus inficiatur; Aronius, Regesten, 302 no. 724). With various 
modifications, this was restated in subsequent Church coun- 
cils. In the 15 century this ecclesiastical attitude found new 
and influential expression. Cardinal Zbigniew *Olesnicki and 
the chronicler Jan *Dtugosz were the main leaders of the anti- 
Jewish faction. When Jewish representatives came to King 
Casimir Iv Jagello to obtain the ratification of their charters, 
Olesnicki opposed it vehemently. He invited to Poland “the 
scourge of the Jews,’ John of *Capistrano, fresh from his “suc- 
cess” in engineering a *Host desecration libel which resulted 
in the burning of many Jews and expulsion of the community 
of Wroclaw. In vain Capistrano tried to influence the king not 
to ratify the Jewish charters. Olesnicki himself wrote to the 
king in support of his effort: “Do not imagine that in mat- 
ters touching the Christian religion you are at liberty to pass 
any law you please. No one is great and strong enough to put 
down all opposition to himself when the interests of the faith 
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are at stake. I therefore beseech and implore your royal maj- 
esty to revoke the aforementioned privileges and liberties. 
Prove that you are a Catholic sovereign, and remove all occa- 
sion for disgracing your name and for worse offenses that are 
likely to follow” (Monumenta Mediaevi, ed. Szugski, Codex 
Epistolaris s. Xv, T. 11 past posterior p. 147). As a result of this 
pressure, the Nieszawa statute of 1454 decreed the repeal of all 
Jewish charters, but the repeal was short-lived. Perhaps cen- 
tral to the definition of the status of the Jews was the decision 
of King Sigismund 1 in 1534 that the Jews need not carry any 
distinguishing mark on their clothing. Despite the contrary 
resolution of the Sejm (Diet) of *Piotrkow in 1538, the king’s 
decision remained. 

Major changes in the status of the Jews occurred through- 
out the 16 and 17" centuries, but they came about either 
through the issuance of particular writs of rights by kings for 
towns and communities — both in favor of Jews as well as to 
their detriment (e.g., the privilegia de non tolerandis judaeis 
given to many towns in Poland) - or through the action of 
various magnates, whose power was continuously growing 
in Poland in these centuries. Some of the latter, nicknamed 
Krolewieta (“kinglets”), granted Jews many and costly rights in 
the new municipal settlements they were erecting on their ex- 
pansive estates — the “private townships” of Poland, so-called 
in distinction to the old “royal townships.’ To a slight degree, 
change resulted from the new economic activity of the Jews, 
mainly in the east and southeast of Poland-Lithuania, and 
their move toward colonization there. 

The foundations of the legal status of the Jews in the 
grand duchy of Lithuania were laid by Grand Duke Vitold in 
writs of law granted to the Jews of Brest-Litovsk in 1388 and 
to the Jews of Grodno in 1389. Though formally based on the 
rights of the Jews of Lvov in Poland, in letter and spirit these 
charters reveal an entirely different conception of the place 
of Jews in society. The writ for the Grodno community states 
that “from the above-mentioned cemetery - in its present lo- 
cation as well as on ground that might be bought later - and 
also from the ground of their Jewish synagogue, no taxes what- 
soever will have to be given to our treasury.’ Not only are the 
Jewish place of worship and cemetery tax free - a concession 
that indicates interest in having Jewish settlers in the town — 
but also “what is more, we permit them to hold whatever views 
they please in their homes and to prepare at their homes any 
kind of drink and to serve drinks brought from elsewhere on 
the condition that they pay to our treasury a yearly tax. They 
may trade and buy at the market, in shops and on the streets 
in full equality with the citizens; they may engage in any kind 
of craft.” Thus, in granting the Jews complete freedom to trade 
and engage in any craft, the grand duke gave them economic 
equality with the Christian citizens. He also envisaged their 
having agricultural or partially agricultural occupations: “As 
to the arable lands as well as grazing lands, those that they 
have now, as well as those that they will buy later, they may 
use in full equality with the townspeople, paying like them 
to our treasury.’ The Jews are here considered as merchants, 
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seum of Historical Treasures of the Ukraine, Kiev - comprised 
largely of objects confiscated by the Soviets from many syna- 
gogues in the Ukraine in the 1920s and 1930s with the idea of 
melting them down for the silver — has been fully restored, 
displayed for the first time to the general public, traveled to 
capitals abroad, and been the subject of several catalogs. The 
opening of the borders has allowed, in addition, first hand 
documentation projects, chiefly conducted by the Center for 
Jewish Art, Jerusalem, which was founded in 1979 by Bezalel 
Narkiss with the purpose of documenting and publishing Jew- 
ish art treasures. The cya’s researchers have been document- 
ing ceremonial objects, illuminated manuscripts, works by 
Jewish artists, and the architecture and interior decoration of 
synagogues, in Israel and abroad, often in locales that could 
not be visited earlier. 

The hopes of scholars to unearth another ancient syn- 
agogue with painted walls have not materialized in the de- 
cades that have passed since the amazing discovery of the 
*Dura Europos synagogue in 1932. On the other hand, an ex- 
citing and unexpected discovery was made in the summer 
of 1993, when a well-preserved early fifth century synagogue 
was uncovered in the talmudic town of Sepphoris (Zippori). 
The synagogue nave’s splendid floor mosaic, comprised of 14 
richly decorated panels, has enriched Jewish iconography of 
the period and provided some new insights into the familiar 
motifs. Thus, for example, the ubiquitous zodiac cycle signif- 
icantly deviates from its familiar depictions in the other five 
ancient synagogues, and exceptionally replaces the pagan sun 
god, Helios, with a non-figurative image of sun rays. Likewise, 
the popular Binding of Isaac scene, known from two other 
synagogues, presents some motifs and episodes in the story 
that are new to Jewish iconography of this period, though fa- 
miliar from Christian art. The overall iconographic scheme 
of the floor has been interpreted as expressing the hope for 
redemption and the rebuilding of the Temple. 

Another major development in the past decades con- 
cerns the growing attention to Jewish art and material culture 
emanating from Islamic lands. Prior to 1970, hardly any atten- 
tion had been paid to this field of Jewish creativity, whether in 
the public at large, the world of Jewish museums, or even the 
scholarly community. Viewed as inferior to European Jewish 
art, little was done to either conduct fieldwork or save the art 
treasures from Arab lands before the mass immigration to 
Israel, and serious negligence followed the resettlement. This 
situation has changed from the last quarter of the 20" cen- 
tury, and especially in Israel considerable efforts have been 
made by museums and scholars to display and study the visual 
heritage of these communities. The Israel Museum in particu- 
lar has been active in this field and its department of Jewish 
ethnography has mounted from the mid-1960s on major ex- 
hibits accompanied by large catalogs, each dedicated to a se- 
lected community. Starting in 1967, with a modest exhibition 
and catalog on the costumes and some artifacts of the Jews of 
Bukhara, there followed more comprehensive presentations 
on the communities of Morocco (1973), Kurdistan (1981), the 
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Ottoman Empire (1990), India (1995), Afghanistan (1998), 
Yemen (2000), and the Mountain Jews of Azerbaijan (2001). 
Parallel to these exhibits, studies by local scholars as well as 
some Americans and Europeans, deal with the art and cultural 
context of the jewelry, costumes, domestic wares, ceremonial 
art, and manuscript illumination, in particular the figurative 
Judeo-Persian miniatures. A monograph by Bracha Yaniv 
was dedicated to the Torah case (tik) in Islamic lands (1997), 
while in Shalom Sabar’s studies on the illustrated ketubbah the 
examples from Islamic lands are examined side by side with 
those from other parts of the Jewish world. 

The monographs mentioned illustrate another recent 
trend. While most of the monographs in Jewish art in the past 
were dedicated to the study of selected Hebrew manuscripts, 
scholars have been focusing in addition on particular catego- 
ries of Jewish art. In addition to the Torah case and ketubbah, 
mention should be made of Torah crowns (Grafman), Hanuk- 
kah lamps (Braunstein), Shivviti tablets (Juhasz), papercuts 
(Shadur), the Wimpel (various authors), synagogues in gen- 
eral and individual buildings in particular (Krinsky, Hubka). 
There are still, however, many categories missing from this list. 
Another direction of research, which more closely follows 
recent trends in the general scholarship of cultural studies, 
emerged in the 1990s, dealing with the visual experience in 
Jewish life and culture. Scholars like Richard Cohen, Barbara 
Kirschenblatt-Gimblett, Margaret Olin, and Kalman Bland, 
expanded the traditional methodological tools in which Jew- 
ish art has been examined, exploring issues such as Jewish art 
and social studies, historiography of Jewish art, collecting and 
exhibiting Jewish culture, Jewish attitudes to the visual, etc. 
Other studies explore the Jewish experience via folk art and 
daily artifacts, such as New Year cards or cans of Jewish food, 
as well as the interaction between sacred objects and the peo- 
ple who use them (Joselit, Sabar). The new studies have dem- 
onstrated the importance and relevance of the visual to the 
other, largely text-based, disciplines of Jewish studies, which 
would open the field to new stimulating cultural discourses. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Altshuler (ed.), The Precious Legacy: 
Judaic Treasures from the Czechoslovak State Collections (1983); K.P. 
Bland, The Artless Jew: Medieval and Modern Affirmations and De- 
nials of the Visual (2000); S. Braunstein, Five Centuries of Hanukkah 
Lamps from the Jewish Museum (2004); G. Cohen Grossman, Jew- 
ish Museums of the World (2003); R.I. Cohen, Jewish Icons: Art and 
Society in Modern Europe (1998); T. Hubka, Resplendent Synagogues: 
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craftsmen, and desirable settlers in the developing city. As 
the grand duchy merged with Poland to an ever-increasing 
degree, in particular in the formal, legal, and social spheres, 
the basic concepts of the servi camerae also influenced the 
status of Lithuanian Jews (as was already hinted at in the for- 
mal reference to the rights and status of the Jews of Lvov). 
In spite of this, the general trend in Lithuanian towns and 
townships remained the same as that expressed in the late 
16''-century charters. In 1495 the Jews were expelled from 
Lithuania. They were brought back in 1503: all their property 


was returned and opportunities for economic activity were 
restored. 

Thus, on the threshold of the 16" century, the gradually 
merging grand duchy of Lithuania and kingdom of Poland 
had both a fully worked out legal concept of the status of the 
Jews. In Poland, the whole conception was medieval to the 
core: Legally and formally the attitude to the Jews remained 
unchanged from their first arrival from the west and south- 
west. In Lithuania, on the other hand, from the start the for- 
mal expressions reveal a conception of a Jewish “third estate,” 
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Map 2. Major Jewish communities in Poland in 1931. 
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equal in economic opportunity to the Christian townspeople. 
Particular legal enactments in Poland took cognizance of the 
change in the economic role of the Jews in Polish society. In 
Lithuania the formal enactments were always suited to their 
economic role, and to a large extent the dynamics of 16"*- and 
17-century development could be accommodated in the old 
legal framework. 


ECONOMIC ACTIVITY 


From the very first the Jews of Poland developed their eco- 
nomic activities through moneylending toward a greater va- 
riety of occupations and economic structures. Thus, by the 
very dynamics of its economic and social development, Polish 
Jewry constitutes a flat existential denial and factual contra- 
diction of the antisemitic myth of “the Jewish spirit of usury.’ 
On the extreme west of their settlement in Poland, in Silesia, 
although they were mainly engaged in moneylending, Jews 
were also employed in agriculture. When the Kalisz com- 
munity in 1287 bought a cemetery it undertook to pay for it 
in pepper and other Oriental wares, indicating an old con- 
nection with the trade in spices. As noted above, the Jewish 
mintmasters of the 12" century must undoubtedly have been 
large-scale traders. In 1327 Jews were an important element 
among the participants at the *Nowy Sacz fair. Throughout 
the 14" and 15" centuries Jews were occupied to a growing de- 
gree in almost every branch of trade pursued at that time. Jews 
from both the grand duchy of Lithuania and Poland traded in 
cloth, dyes, horses, and cattle (and on a fairly large scale). At 
the end of the 15" century they engaged in trade with Venice, 
Italy, with Kaffa (Feodosiya), and with other Genoese colonies 
in the Crimea, and with Constantinople. Lvov Jews played a 
central role in this trade, which in the late 15" and early 16 
centuries developed into a large-scale land-transit trade be- 
tween the Ottoman Empire and Christian Europe. Through 
their participation in this trade and their contacts with their 
brethren in the Ottoman Empire, many Jewish communi- 
ties became vital links in a trade chain that was important to 
both the various Christian kingdoms and the Ottoman Em- 
pire. Lithuanian Jews participated to the full and on a consid- 
erable scale in all these activities, basing themselves both on 
their above-mentioned recognized role in Lithuanian civic 
society and on their particular opportunities for trade with 
the grand principality of *Moscow and their evident special- 
ization in dyes and dyeing. Obviously, in all these activities, 
all links with Jewish communities in Central and Western 
Europe were beneficial. 

During all this period Jews were engaged in moneylend- 
ing, some of them (e.g., Jordanis *Lewko, his son Canaan, and 
Volchko) on a large scale. They made loans not only to private 
citizens but also to magnates, kings, and cities, on several oc- 
casions beyond the borders of Poland. The scope of their mon- 
etary operations at their peak may be judged by the fact that 
in 1428 King Ladislaus 11 Jagello accused one of the Cracow 
city counselors of appropriating the fabulous sum of 500,000 
zlotys which the Jews had supplied to the royal treasury. 
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To an increasing extent many of the Jewish moneylend- 
ers became involved in trade. They were considered by their 
lords as specialists in economic administration. In 1425 King 
Ladislaus 11 Jagello charged Volchko - who by this time al- 
ready held the Lvov customs lease — with the colonization of a 
large tract of land: “As we have great confidence in the wisdom, 
carefulness, and foresight of our Lvov customs-holder, the Jew 
Volchko ... after the above-mentioned Jew Volchko has turned 
the above-mentioned wilderness into a human settlement in 
the village, it shall remain in his hands till his death.” King Ca- 
simir Jagello entrusted to the Jew Natko both the salt mines of 
Drohobycz (*Drogobych) and the customs station of Grejdek, 
stating in 1452 that he granted it to him on account of his “in- 
dustry and wisdom so that thanks to his ability and industry 
we shall bring in more income to our treasury.’ The same phe- 
nomenon is found in Lithuania. By the end of the 15"* century, 
at both ends of the economic scale Jews in Poland were be- 
coming increasingly what they had been from the beginning 
in Lithuania: a “third estate” in the cities. The German-Polish 
citizenry quickly became aware of this. By the end of the 15" 
century, accusations against the Jews centered on unfair com- 
petition in trade and crafts more than on harsh usury. Not only 
merchants but also Jewish craftsmen are mentioned in Polish 
cities from 1460 onward. In 1485 tension in Cracow was so 
high that the Jewish community was compelled to renounce 
formally its rights to most trades and crafts. Though this was 
done “voluntarily,” Jews continued to pursue their living in ev- 
ery decent way possible. This was one of the reasons for their 
expulsion from Cracow to Kazimierz in 1495. However, the 
end of Jewish settlement in Cracow was far from the end of 
Jewish trade there; it continued to flourish and aggravate the 
Christian townspeople, as was the case with many cities (like 
*Lublin and *Warsaw) which had exercised their right de non 
tolerandis Judaeis and yet had to see Jewish economic activity 
flourishing at their fairs and in their streets. 


CULTURAL AND SOCIAL LIFE 


In Poland and Lithuania from the 13'* century onward Jew- 
ish culture and society were much richer and more variegated 
than has been commonly accepted. Even before that, the in- 
scriptions on the bracteate coins of the 12" century indicate 
talmudic culture and leadership traditions by the expressions 
used (rabbi, °21, nagid, 7°41). About 1234, as mentioned, Jacob 
Savra of Cracow was able to contradict the greatest talmu- 
dic authorities of his day in Germany and Bohemia. In de- 
fense of his case he “sent responsa to the far ends of the west 
and the south” (E.E. Urbach (ed.), in Sefer Arugat ha-Bosem, 
4 (1963), 120-1). The author of Sefer Arugat ha-Bosem also 
quotes an interpretation and emendation that “I have heard 
in the name of Rabbi Jacob from Poland” (ibid., 3 (1962), 126). 
Moses Zaltman, the son of *Judah b. Samuel he-Hasid, states: 
“Thus I have been told by R. Isaac from Poland in the name of 
my father.... thus I have been told by R. Isaac from Russia.... 
R. Mordecai from Poland told me that my father said” (Ms. 
Cambridge 669. 2, fol. 69 and 74). This manuscript evidence 
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Map 3. Provincial distribution of Polish Jewry in towns and villages (1931). Basd on data from R. Mahler, Yehudei Polin bein Shetei Milhamot Olam, 
1968. 


proves conclusively that men from Poland and from south- 
ern Russia (which in the 13" century was part of the grand 
duchy of Lithuania) were close disciples of the leader of the 
*Hasidei Ashkenaz. The names of Polish Jews in the 14" cen- 
tury show curious traces of cultural influence; besides ordi- 
nary Hebrew names and names taken from the German and 
French - brought by the immigrants from the countries of 
their origin - there are clearly Slavonic names like Lewko, 
Jelen, and Pychacz and women’s names like Czarnula, Krasa, 
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and even Witoslawa. Even more remarkable are the names of 
Lewko’s father, Jordan, and Lewko’s son, Canaan or Chanaan, 
which indicate a special devotion to Erez Israel. 

By the 15" century, relatively numerous traces of social 
and cultural life in the Polish communities can be found. In 
a document from April 4, 1435, that perhaps, preserves the 
early *Yiddish of the Polish Jews, the writer, a Jew of Breslau, 
addresses “the Lord King of Poland my Lord” The closing 
phrases of the letter indicate his Jewish culture: “To certify 
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this, have I, the above mentioned Jekuthiel, appended my Jew- 
ish seal to this letter with full knowledge. Given in Breslau, on 
the first Monday of the month Nisan, in Jewish reckoning five 
thousand years and a hundred years and to that hundred the 
ninety-fifth year after the beginning and creation of all crea- 
tures except God Himself” (M. Brann, Geschichte der Juden 
in Schlesien, 3 (1901), Anhang 4, p. lviii). 


TPT IN BVT wT pr PROMI? TWIN PNK VINT wwypr ww ws) 
JOWPRN NOVTIN NVOMI IS JIVAA JAINA JW WIT we NIT 
DOTTIT PRN? DOITIND PIS ONE WT? PON JOT WIND WT ARVIND 
MN PAIN INI WN? OW PSP IN NPT NOVY PR IS TT TN WN? 

(PON NOI IVI PUR? TWN RAND wW 


Though Israel b. Hayyim *Bruna said of the Jews of Cra- 
cow, “they are not well versed in Torah” (Responsa, no. 55, fol. 
23b), giving this as his reason for not adducing lengthy tal- 
mudic arguments in his correspondence with them, he was 
writing to one of his pupils who claimed sole rabbinical au- 
thority and income in the community of Poznan (ibid., no. 
254, fol. 103b). Israel b. Pethahiah *Isserlein of Austria writes, 
“my beloved, the holy community of Poznan.’ Two parties in 
this community - the leadership, whom Isserlein calls “you, 
the holy community,” and an individual - were quarreling 
about taxation and Isserlein records that both sides submit- 
ted legal arguments in support of their cases (Terumat ha- 
Deshen, Pesakim u-Khetavim, no. 144). Great scholars like 
Yom Tov Lipmann *Muelhausen, who came to Cracow at 
the end of the 14 century, and Moses b. Isaac Segal *Mintz, 
who lived at Poznan in 1475, must certainly have left traces of 
their cultural influence there. Some of the responsa literature 
contains graphic descriptions of social life. “A rich man from 
Russia” - either the environs of Lvov in Poland or of Kiev in 
Lithuania - asked Israel Bruna, “If it is permissible to have a 
prayer shawl of silk in red or green color for Sabbath and the 
holidays” (Responsa, no. 73, fol. 32b), a desire fitting a per- 
sonality of the type of Volchko. Something of the way of life 
of “the holy company of Lvov” can be seen from the fact that 
their problem was the murder of one Jew by another in the 
Ukrainian city of *Pereyaslav-Khmelnitski. As the victim lay 
wounded on the ground, a third Jew, Nahman, called out to 
the murderer, Simhah: “Hit Nisan till death” and so he was 
killed by being beaten on his head as he lay there wounded. 
The victim was a totally ignorant man, “he couldn't recognize 
a single [Hebrew] letter and has never in his life put on tefil- 
lin” The murderer was drunk at the time and the victim had 
started the quarrel; they were all in a large company of Jews 
(ibid., no. 265, fol. 110a-b). The rough social and cultural cli- 
mate of Jewish traders in the Ukraine in the middle of the 15‘ 
century is here in evidence. Moses Mintz describes from his 
own experience divorce customs in the region of Poznan (Re- 
sponsa (Salonika, 1802), no. 113, fol. 129b). He also describes 
interesting wedding customs in Poland which differed in many 
details from those of Germany: “when they accompany the 
bride and bridegroom to the huppah they sing on the way ... 
they give the bridegroom the cup and he throws it down, puts 
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his foot on it and breaks it, but they pour out the wine from 
the cup before they give it to the bridegroom. They have also 
the custom of throwing a cock and also a hen over the head 
of the bride and bridegroom above the canopy after the pro- 
nouncing of the wedding blessings” (ibid., no. 109, fol. 1274). 
Thus, in the western and central parts of Poland there is evi- 
dence of an established and well developed culture and some 
learning, contrasting sharply with the rough and haphazard 
existence of Jews living southwards from Lvov to Pereyaslav- 
Khmelnitski. 

Jewish culture in Poland and in Lithuania seems to have 
had a certain rationalist, “Sephardi” tinge, as evidenced both 
by outside reports and by certain tensions appearing in the 
second half of the 16" century. At the beginning of the 16 
century the Polish chronicler Maciej Miechowicz relates that 
in Lithuania, “the Jews use Hebrew books and study sciences 
and arts, astronomy and medicine” (Tractatus de duabus Sar- 
matiis (1517), 11: 1, 3). The cardinal legate Lemendone also 
notes that Lithuanian Jews of the 16 century devote time to 
the study of “literature and science, in particular astronomy 
and medicine.” At the end of the 15" century, Lithuanian Jews 
took part in the movement of the *Judaizers in Muscovite Rus- 
sia, whose literature shows a marked influence of rationalistic 
Jewish works and anti-Christian arguments. The Jewish com- 
munity of Kiev - in the 15" and early 16" centuries within the 
grand duchy of Lithuania — was praised by a Crimean Kara- 
ite in 1481 for its culture and learning. In about 1484 another 
Karaite, Joseph b. Mordecai of Troki, wrote a letter to Elijah 
b. Moses *Bashyazi (Mann, Texts, 2 (1935), 1149-59) telling 
about a disputation on calendar problems between him and 
“the Rabbanites who live here in Troki, Jacob Suchy of Kaffa 
(Feodosiya) and Ozer the physician of Cracow” (ibid., 1150). 
He closes his letter with ideas showing a decided rational- 
ist tendency, “The quality of the sermon will be through the 
quality of the subject, therefore as we have none such more 
important than the Torah, for in it there is this teaching that 
brings man straight to his scientific and social success and the 
chief of its considerations is that man should achieve his ut- 
most perfection, which is spiritual success; and this will hap- 
pen when he attains such rational concepts as the soul, the 
active reason, can attain, for the relation between a phenom- 
enon and its causes is a necessary relation, i.e., the relation of 
the separate reason to the material reason is like the relation 
of light to sight” (ibid., 1159). 

In Poland a dispute between two great scholars of the 
16 century - Solomon *Luria and Moses *Isserles — brings 
to the surface elements of an earlier rationalist culture. Luria 
accuses yeshivah students of using “the prayer of Aristotle” 
and accuses Isserles of “mixing him with words of the living 
God ... [considering] that the words of this unclean one are 
precious and perfume to Jewish sages” (Isserles, Responsa, 
no. 6). Isserles replies: “All this is still a poisonous root in ex- 
istence, the legacy from their parents from those that tended 
to follow the philosophers and tread in their steps. But I my- 
self have never seen nor heard up till now such a thing, and, 
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but for your evidence, I could not have believed that there 
was still a trace of these conceptions among us’ (ibid., no. 7). 
Writing around the middle of the 16 century, Isserles tells 
unwittingly of a philosophizing trend prevalent in Poland 
many years before. A remarkable case of how extreme ratio- 
nalist conceptions gave way to more mystic ones can be seen 
in Isserles’ pupil, Abraham b. Shabbetai *Horowitz. Around 
1539 he sharply rebuked the rabbi of Poznan, who believed in 
demons and opposed *Maimonides: “As to what this ass said, 
that it is permissible to study Torah only, this is truly against 
what the Torah says, ‘Ye shall keep and do for it is your wis- 
dom and understanding in the eyes of the gentiles’ For even 
if we shall be well versed in all the arcana of the Talmud, the 
gentiles will still not consider us scholars; on the contrary, all 
the ideas of the Talmud, its methods and sermons, are funny 
and derisible in the eyes of the gentiles. If we know no more 
than the Talmud we shall not be able to explain the ideas and 
exegetical methods of the Talmud in a way that the gentiles 
will like — this stands to reason” (see MGwJ, 47 (1903), 263). 
Yet this same man rewrote his rationalistic commentary on a 
work by Maimonides to make it more amenable to traditional- 
istic and mystic thought, declaring in the second version, “The 
first uproots, the last roots.” Later trends and struggles in Jew- 
ish culture in Poland and Lithuania are partly traceable to this 
early and obliterated rationalistic layer (see below). 

Polish victories over the Teutonic Order in the west and 
against Muscovite and Ottoman armies in the east and south- 
east led to a great expansion of Poland-Lithuania from the 
second half of the 16" century. In this way Poland-Lithuania 
gained a vast steppeland in the southeast, in the Ukraine, fer- 
tile but unpacified and unreclaimed, and great stretches of ar- 
able land and virgin forest in the east, in Belorussia. The agri- 
cultural resources in the east were linked to the center through 
the river and canal systems and to the sea outlet in the west 
through land routes. These successes forged a stronger link 
between the various strata of the nobility (Pol. szlachta) as 
well as between the Polish and Lithuanian nobility. In 1569 the 
Union of Lublin cemented and formalized the unity of Poland- 
Lithuania, although the crown of Poland and the grand duchy 
of Lithuania kept a certain distinctness of character and law, 
which was also apparent in the *Councils of the Lands and in 
the culture of the Jews (see below). With the union, Volhynia 
and the Ukraine passed from the grand duchy to the crown. 
The combined might of Poland-Lithuania brought about a 
growing pacification of these southeastern districts, offering 
a possibility of their colonization which was eagerly seized 
upon by both nobility and peasants. 


1569-1648: COLONIZATION OF THE UKRAINE 


The Polish nobility, which became the dominant element in 
the state, was at that time a civilized and civilizing factor. Fer- 
menting with religious thought and unrest which embraced 
even the most extreme anti-trinitarians; warlike and at the 
same time giving rise to small groups of extreme anarchists 
and pacifists; more and more attracted by luxury, yet for most 
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Table 1. Growth of Jewish Settlement by Places and Numbers in the 
Colonization Period (Poland) 











Wojewédstwo Before 1569 c. 1648 

(district) Places Numbers Places Numbers 
Volhynia 13 3,000 46 15,000 
Podolia 9 750 18 4,000 
Kiev - - 33 13,500 
Bratslav 2 ?- 18 18,825 
Total 24 c. 4,000 115 = 51,325 











of the period developing rational - even if often harsh - meth- 
ods of land and peasant exploitation; despising merchandise 
yet very knowledgeable about money and gain - this was the 
nobility that, taking over the helm of state and society, devel- 
oped its own estates in the old lands of Poland-Lithuania and 
the vast new lands in the east and southeast. Jews soon be- 
came the active and valued partners of this nobility in many 
enterprises. In the old “royal cities” - even in central places 
like Cracow, which expelled the Jews in 1495, and *Warsaw, 
which had possessed a privilegium de non tolerandis Judaeis 
since 1527 - Jews were among the great merchants of cloth- 
ing, dyes, and luxury products, in short, everything the nobil- 
ity desired. Complaints from Christian merchants as early as 
the beginning of the 16" century, attacks by urban antisem- 
ites like Sebastian *Miczynski and Przeclaw *Mojecki in the 
17 century, and above all internal Jewish evidence all point 
to the success of the Jewish merchant. The Jew prospered in 
trade even in places where he could not settle, thanks to his 
initiative, unfettered by guilds, conventions, and preconceived 
notions. The kesherim, the council of former office holders in 
the Poznan community, complain about the excessive activity 
of Jewish intermediaries, “who cannot stay quiet; they wait at 
every corner, in every place, at every shop where silk and cloth 
is sold, and they cause competition through influencing the 
buyers by their speech and leading them to other shops and 
other merchants.” The same council complains about “those 
unemployed” people who sit all day long from morning till 
evening before the shops of gentiles - of spice merchants, 
clothes merchants, and various other shops - “and the Chris- 
tian merchants complain and threaten.” There was even a 
technical term for such men, tsuvayzer, those who point the 
way to a prospective seller (Pinkas Hekhsherim shel Kehillat 
Pozna, ed. D. Avron (1966), 187-8 no. 1105, 250 no. 1473, 51 no. 
1476). Miczynski gives a bitter description of the same phe- 
nomenon in Cracow in 1618. Large-scale Jewish trade bene- 
fited greatly from the trader’s connections with their brethren 
both in the Ottoman Empire and in Germany and Western 
Europe. It was also linked to a considerable extent with the 
*arenda system and its resulting great trade in the export of 
agricultural products. 

Through the arenda system Jewish settlements spread 
over the country, especially in the southeast. Between 1503 
and 1648 there were 114 Jewish communities in the Ukraine, 
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some on the eastern side of the River Dnieper and list by S. 
Ettinger, in Zion, 21 (1956), 114-8); many of these were tiny. 
The table Growth of Jewish Settlement shows the main out- 
lines of the dynamics of Jewish settlement in these regions of 
colonization (ibid., p. 124). 

The further the move east and southward, the greater the 
relative growth in numbers and population. The Jewish arenda 
holders, traders, and peddlers traveled and settled wherever 
space and opportunity offered. 

Life in these districts was strenuous and often harsh. The 
manner of Jewish life in the Ukraine, which as we have al- 
ready seen was uncouth, was both influenced and channeled 
through Jewish participation in the defense of newly pacified 
land. Meir b. Gedaliah of Lublin relates “what happened to a 
luckless man, ill, and tortured by pain and suffering from epi- 
lepsy.... When there was an alarm in Volhynia because of the 
Tatars — as is usual in the towns of that district - when each 
one is obliged to be prepared, with weapon in hand, to go to 
war and battle against them at the command of the duke and 
the lords; and it came to pass that when the present man shot 
with his weapon, called in German Buechse, from his house 
through the window to a point marked for him on a rope in 
his courtyard to try the weapon as sharpshooters are wont to 
do, then a man came from the market to the above mentioned 
courtyard ... and he was killed [by mistake].” The rabbi goes 
on to tell that a Christian, the instructor and commander of 
this Jew, was standing in front of the courtyard to warn peo- 
ple not to enter. The Jew was “living among the gentiles in a 
village” with many children (Meir b. Gedaliah of Lublin, Re- 
sponsa, no. 43). There is reference to an enterprising group of 
Jews who went to Moscow with the armies of the Polish king 
during war, selling liquor (one of them had two cartloads) and 
other merchandise to the soldiers (ibid., no. 128). Among the 
Cossack units there was a Jew about whom his Cossack col- 
leagues “complained to God ... suddenly there jumped out 
from amongst our ranks a Jew who was called Berakhah, the 
son of the martyr Aaron of Cieszewiec.” This Jew was not the 
only one in the ranks of the Cossacks, for — to allow his wife 
to marry - one of the witnesses says that “he knew well that in 
this unit there was not another Jewish fighter who was called 
Berakhah” (ibid., no. 137). Life in general was apt to be much 
more violent than is usually supposed: Even at Brest-Litovsk, 
when the rebbe of the community saw a litigant nearing his 
door, he seized a heavy box and barricaded himself in for fear 
of harm (ibid., no. 44). 

Arenda did more than give a new basis to the existence 
of many Jewish families; it brought the Jews into contact with 
village life and often combined with aspects of their internal 
organizational structure. Thus, the Jew Nahum b. Moses, as 
well as renting the mills, the tavern, and the right of prepar- 
ing beer and brandy, also rented for one year all milk produce 
of the livestock on the manors and villages. Elaborate and 
complicated arrangements were made for payment and col- 
lection of these milk products (S. Inglot, in: Studja z historji 
spotecznej i gospodarczej poswiecone prof. Franciszkowi Bu- 
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jakowi (1931), 179-82; cf. 205, 208-9). In contact with village 
life, the Jew sometimes formed a sentimental attachment to 
his neighbors and his surroundings. In 1602 a council of lead- 
ers of Jewish communities in Volhynia tried to convince Jew- 
ish arendars to let the peasants rest on Saturday though the 
Polish nobleman would certainly have given them the right 
to compel them to work: “If the villagers are obliged to work 
all the week through, he should let them rest on Sabbath and 
the Holy Days throughout. See, while living in exile and un- 
der the Egyptian yoke, our parents chose this Saturday for a 
day of rest while they were not yet commanded about it, and 
heaven helped them to make it a day of rest for ever. There- 
fore, where gentiles are under their authority they are obliged 
to fulfill the commandment of the Torah and the order of the 
sages not to come, God forbid, to be ungrateful [livot vy] 
to the One who has given them plenty of good by means of 
the very plenty he has given them. Let God’s name be sancti- 
fied by them and not defiled” (H.H. Ben-Sasson, in Zion, 21 
(1956), 205). 

The interests of the Jews and Polish magnates coincided 
and complemented each other in one most important aspect 
of the economic and social activity of the Polish-Lithuanian 
nobility. On their huge estates the nobles began to establish 
and encourage the development of new townships, creating a 
network of “private towns.” Because of the nature of their rela- 
tionship with their own peasant population they were keen to 
attract settlers from afar, and Jews well suited their plans. The 
tempo and scale of expansion were great; in the grand duchy 
of Lithuania alone in the first half of the 17" century between 
770 and 900 such townships (miasteczki) existed (S. Aleksan- 
drowicz, in: Roczniki dziejow spolecznych i gospodarczych, 27 
(1965), 35-65). For their part, the Jews, who were hard pressed 
by the enmity of the populace in the old royal cities, gladly 
moved to places where they sometimes became the majority, 
in some cases even the whole, of the population. Since these 
were situated near the hinterland of agricultural produce and 
potential customers, Jewish initiative and innovation found a 
new outlet. Through charters granted by kings and magnates 
to communities and settlers in these new towns, the real legal 
status of the Jews gradually changed very much for the better. 
By the second half of the 17" century everywhere in Poland 
Jews had become part of “the third estate” and in some places 
and in some respects the only one. 

Jews continued to hold customs stations openly in Lithu- 
ania, in defiance of the wishes of their leaders in Poland (see 
Councils of the Lands). Many custom station ledgers were 
written in Hebrew script and contained Hebrew terms (see R. 
Mahler, in yrvo Historishe Shriftn, 2 (1937), 180-205). Some- 
times a Jew is found with a “sleeping partner,’ a Pole or Ar- 
menian in whose name the customs lease has been taken out. 
That some customs stations were in Jewish hands was also of 
assistance to Jewish trade. 

This complex structure of large-scale export and import 
trade, the active and sometimes adventurous participation 
in the colonization of the Ukraine and in the shaping of the 
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“private cities,” in the fulfilling of what today we would call 
state economic functions, created for the first time in the his- 
tory of Ashkenazi Jewry a broad base of population, settle- 
ment distribution, and means of livelihood, which provided 
changed conditions for the cultural and religious life of Jews. 
Even after the destruction wrought by the *Chmielnicki mas- 
sacres enough remained to form the nucleus of later Ashkenazi 
Jewry. The later style of life in the Jewish *shtetl was based on 
achievements and progress made at this time. 


INTERNAL JEWISH LIFE 


The Councils of the Lands, the great superstructure of Jewish 
*autonomy, were an outgrowth of such dynamics of economy 
and settlement. Beginning with attempts at centralized leader- 
ships imposed from above, appointed by the king, they ended 
with a central elected Jewish leadership. The aims, methods, 
and institutions of this leadership were intertwined with the 
new economic structure. Great fairs - notably those of Lublin 
and Jaroslaw — since they attracted the richest and most active 
element of the Jewish population, also served as the meeting 
place of the councils. Throughout its existence the Council of 
the Province of Lithuania cooperated with its three (later five) 
leading communities through a continuous correspondence 
with them and between each of them and the smaller commu- 
nities under its authority. Here the council was adapting the 
organizational methods of large-scale trade to the leadership 
structure. The concern of the councils with the new economic 
phenomena, like arenda, is well known. They also concerned 
themselves with matters of security and morals which arose 
from the thin spread of Jewish families in Christian town- 
ships and villages. On the whole, up to 1648 a sense of achieve- 
ment and creativity pervades their enterprises and thought. A 
preacher of that time, Jedidiah b. Israel *Gottlieb, inveighed 
against a man’s gathering up riches for his children, using the 
argument of the self-made man: “The land is wide open, let 
them be mighty in it, settle and trade in it, then they will not 
be sluggards, lazy workers, children relying on their father’s 
inheritance, but they themselves will try ... to bring income to 
their homes, in particular because every kind of riches com- 
ing through inheritance does not stay in their hands ... easy 
come, easy go.... through their laziness ... they have to be ad- 
monished ... to be mighty in the land through their trading: 
their strength and might shall bring them riches” (Shir Yedidut 
(Cracow, 1644), Zeidah la-Derekh, fol. 24a). 

This buoyancy was based on a continuous growth of 
population throughout the 16‘ and the first half of the 17 
centuries, due both to a steady natural increase thanks to im- 
proving conditions of life and to immigration from abroad 
resulting from persecution and expulsions (e.g., that from 
Bohemia-Moravia for a short period in 1542). As noted, 
the growth was most intensive in the eastern and southeast- 
ern areas of Poland-Lithuania, and it was distributed through 
the growing dispersion of Jews in the “private cities” and 
in the villages. At the end of the 16 century, Great Poland 
and Masovia (Mazowsze) contained 52 communities, Lesser 
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Poland 41, and the Ukraine, Volhynia, and Podolia about 
80; around 1648, the latter region had 115 communities. From 
about 100,000 persons in 1578 the Jewish population had 
grown to approximately 300,000 around 1648. It is estimated 
that the Jews formed about 2.5-3% of the entire population 
of Poland, but they constituted between 10% and 15% of the 
urban population in Poland and 20% of the same in Lithu- 
ania. 

The dynamics of Jewish economic life are evident not 
only in the variety and success of their activities, but also in 
certain specific institutions and problems that reveal the ten- 
sion behind their strain for economic goals which tended to 
entail risks. By the end of the 16" century, Jews were borrow- 
ers rather than lenders. Seventeenth-century antisemites - 
Miczynski and Mojecki - accused Jews of borrowing beyond 
their means and deceiving Christian lenders. From their ac- 
cusations it is clear that much of this credit was not in ready 
cash but in goods given to Jewish merchants on credit. Bor- 
rowing was a real problem with which the Jewish leadership 
was much concerned. Many ordinances of the Councils of the 
Lands, of the provincial councils, and of single communities 
are preoccupied with preventing and punishing bankruptcy. 
Great efforts were devoted to prevent non-payment of debts 
to Christians in particular. Young men who were building up 
a family were especially suspected of reaching beyond their 
means. These ordinances tell in their own way the story of a 
burgeoning economy which is strained to dangerous limits, 
inciting in particular the young and the daring. A good name 
for credit was then a matter of life and death for the Jewish 
merchant. The great halakhist Solomon Luria was prepared 
to waive an ancient talmudic law in favor of the lender be- 
cause “now most of the living of the Jews is based on credit; 
whereas most of those called merchants have little of their 
own and what they have in their hands is really taken from 
gentiles on credit for a fixed period - for they take merchan- 
dise [on credit] till a certain date — it is not seemly for a judge 
to sequester the property of a merchant, for news of this may 
spread and he will lose the source of his living and all his gen- 
tile creditors will come on him together and he will be lost, 
God forbid, and merchants will never trust him again. I my- 
self have seen and heard about many merchants - circumcised 
and uncircumcised - to whom, because people said about 
them that they are a risk, much harm was caused and they 
never again could stand at their posts” (Yam shel Shelomo, 
Bava Kamma, ch. 1, para. 20). Because of the importance of 
credit the practice of a Jew lending on interest to another Jew 
became widespread in Poland-Lithuania despite the fact that 
it was contrary to Jewish law (see *usury). This necessitated 
the creation there of the legal fiction of hetter iskah, formu- 
lated by a synod of rabbis and leaders under the chairman- 
ship of Joshua b. Alexander ha-Kohen *Falk in 1607. Wide- 
spread credit also led to the use of letters of credit specific to 
the Jews of Poland, the so-called *mamram (Pol. membrana, 
membran; Heb. 7110) ,0°110) ,N”N 190, in initials: 8” ,70): 
the Jew would sign on one side of the paper and write on the 
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other side “this letter of credit obliges the signed overleaf for 
amount x to be paid on date y.” 

Jewish cultural and social life flourished hand in hand 
with the economic and demographic growth. In the 16" and 
early 17 centuries Poland-Lithuania became the main cen- 
ter of Ashkenazi culture. Its *yeshivot were already famous 
at the beginning of the 16 century; scholars like *Hayyim b. 
Bezalel of Germany and David b. Solomon *Gans of Prague 
were the pupils of *Shalom Shakhna of Lublin and Moses 
Isserles of Cracow, respectively. Mordecai b. Abraham *Jaffe; 
Abraham, Isaiah, and Jacob b. Abraham *Horowitz; Eliezer 
b. Elijah *Ashkenazi; *Ephraim Solomon b. Aaron Luntshits; 
and Solomon Luria were only a few of the great luminaries 
of talmudic scholarship and moralistic preaching in Poland- 
Lithuania of that time. Councils of the Lands and community 
ordinances show in great detail if not the reality at least the 
ideal of widespread Torah study supported by the people in 
general. This culture was fraught with great social and moral 
tensions. Old Ashkenazi ascetic ideas did not sit too well on 
the affluent and economically activist Polish-Lithuanian Jew- 
ish society. Meetings with representatives of the Polish *Ref- 
ormation movement, in particular with groups and repre- 
sentatives of the anti-trinitarian wing like Marcin Czechowic 
or Szymon *Budny, led to disputations and reciprocal influ- 
ence. Outstanding in these contacts on the Jewish side was 
the Karaite Isaac b. Abraham *Troki, whose Hizzuk Emunah 
sums up the tensions in Jewish thought in the divided Chris- 
tian religious world of Poland-Lithuania. It was Moses Isserles 
who formulated the Ashkenazi modifications and additions 
to the code of the Sephardi Joseph Caro. Isaiah b. Abraham 
ha-Levi *Horowitz summed up in his Shenei Luhot ha-Berit 
the moral and mystic teaching of the upper circles of Ashke- 
nazi Jewry. Yet his writings, and even more so the writings of 
Isserles, give expression to the tensions and compromises be- 
tween rationalism and mysticism, between rich and poor, be- 
tween leadership and individual rights. To all these tensions, 
Ephraim Solomon Luntshits gave sharp voice in his eloquent 
sermons, standing always on the side of the poor against the 
rich and warning consistently against the danger of hypoc- 
risy and self-righteousness. Fortified and wooden synagogues 
expressed the needs and the aesthetic sense of Jewish society 
of that time. In the old “royal cities” magnificent synagogue 
buildings were erected as early as the 16 century (e.g., the 
Rema synagogue at Cracow and the Great Synagogue of Lvov). 
Hebrew manuscripts were brought from abroad and some of 
them illuminated in Poland. Jewish printing developed early 
and many beautiful works were published. Various sources 
describe carnival-like Purim celebrations, and the fun, irony, 
and joy of life expressed in now lost folk songs and popular 
games and dramas. 


FROM CHMIELNICKI TO THE FIRST PARTITION 


The *Chmielnicki revolt and massacres of 1648-49, the Tatar 
incursions from Crimea, and the subsequent war with Mos- 
cow combined with the Swedish War to bring on the Jews of 
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Table 2. Distribution of Jews in Poland According to Size of 
Communities in the 18" century 








Region Percentage of Percentage of 

communities of communities of 

less than 500 more than 500 
Great Poland 91.7 8.3 
Masovia 93.5 6.5 
Lesser Poland 76.5 23.5 
Lvov 61.7 38.3 
Ukraine 85.0 15.0 








Table 3. Economic Structure of Jewish Population in Poland- 
Lithuania in the 18" century 








Region Arenda and Trade Transpor- Crafts Profes- Unspec. 
Alcoholic tation sions 
Beverages 

Great Poland 1.8 6.1 - 41.7 12.4 38.0 

Masovia 15.2 0.7 - 19.0 13.0 52.1 

Lesser Poland 3.1 4.8 1.0 24.0 11.0 56.1 

Lvov 2.8 3.0 3.2 20.5 12.5 58.0 

Ukraine 28.9 3.6 2.0 27.0 14.5 24.0 








Poland-Lithuania approximately 30 years of bloodshed, de- 
struction, and suffering. Thousands were killed, thousands 
forced to adopt Christianity. At the end of these convulsions, 
Poland-Lithuania had lost much territory in the east which of 
course was also lost for Jewish life and settlement. Thousands 
of refugees thronged westward, bringing heavy pressure to 
bear on charity and the very structure of Jewish society. The 
arrangements of the Councils of the Lands to prevent com- 
petition for arenda had to stand the severe test of diminished 
opportunities and increasing demand. Contemporary figures 
like Nathan Nata *Hannover saw in this catastrophe a fissure 
in Jewish life and institutions, as indicated by the tenor of his 
chronicle, Yeven Metsulah. In reality, Jewish cultural and so- 
cial life in the second half of the 17" century and in the 18 
continued to a considerable extent along the lines developed 
in the great era of the 16" and first half of the 17" centuries. 
Recent research has shown that *Pinsk, a community in the 
east of Lithuania, recovered from its troubles more completely 
and at greater speed than had been known before. But the dy- 
namism had gone out of institutions and activities; inertia set 
in. Much that had been full of imminent promise of develop- 
ment and change before the disasters tended now to be petri- 
fied. Tensions that had been submerged in the buoyant pre- 
Chmielnicki times became more open, causing dissension and 
revolt. The councils and communities were burdened with the 
growing debts incurred mostly to meet unexpected demands 
for defense against multiplying libels and massacres, but at 
the same time the oligarchic structure within the community 
and the councils and the dominating attitude adopted by the 
larger communities toward the smaller ones - in Lithuania 
in particular — caused the lower strata of the population and 
the members of the smaller communities to suspect their in- 
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tentions and greatly resent the increasingly heavy tax burden. 
Jewish economic activity continued to develop, though Jews in 
the “private towns” and on arenda in the villages came to feel 
more and more the heavy and capricious hand of the Polish 
nobles, who by that period had lost the vigor of earlier times 
and become tyrannical, petty lords. 

Despite the loss of territory and the worsening of condi- 
tions, the Jewish population in Poland-Lithuania continued to 
grow both absolutely and, from many aspects, in its relative 
strength in the country. With the abolition of the Councils 
of the Lands in 1764, a census of the Jewish population was 
taken. Jews tried to evade being counted by any means avail- 
able for they were certain that the purpose of the census was 
to impose heavier taxation on them, as they had every reason 
to suspect the intentions of the authorities. For this reason at 
least 20% should be added to the official figures. Accordingly 
in 1764 there were 749,968 Jews over a year old in Poland- 
Lithuania: 548,777 of them in Poland and 201,191 in Lithua- 
nia; 16.5% of the Jewish population of Poland lived in western 
Poland, 23.5% in Lesser Poland, and 60% in the Ukraine and 
neighboring districts; in Lithuania 77% lived in the western 
part and only 23% in the eastern, Belorussian districts. Taking 
into account the overall population of Poland, it can be seen 
that the concentration of Jewish population had shifted east- 
ward in the 18" century to an even greater extent than in the 
early and successful 17 century. The census also shows that 
Jews lived mostly in small communities. (See Table 2: Distri- 
bution of Jews in Poland.) 

As the entire Christian urban population of Poland-Lith- 
uania was estimated at that time to be about halfa million, and 
as the Jews were concentrated mainly in the townships and 
“private towns,’ there emerges a clear picture of a predomi- 
nantly Jewish population in the smaller Polish-Lithuanian ur- 
ban centers, at least 70% to 90% in many of these places. 

The economic structure of the Jewish population at this 
time is shown in Table 3. 

Although the predominance of unspecified professions 
does indicate the impoverishment of the Jews, it is largely an 
aspect of the evasive attitude toward the census. As this table 
does not include the village Jews, among whom the occupa- 
tions of arenda and the production and sale of alcoholic bev- 
erages certainly predominated, only the following economic 
conclusions can be drawn with certainty: A considerable 
proportion of the Jews were engaged in crafts, and arenda 
and alcoholic beverages became more important as sources 
of livelihood as the Jews moved eastward and into villages 
(according to R. Mahler, Yidn in Amolikn Poyln in Likht fun 
Tsifern, 1958). 

The Jewish population of Poland-Lithuania was still 
seething with creativity and movement in the 18 century. 
The messianic claims of *Shabbetai Zevi not only stirred the 
masses of Jews in 1665-66 but also left a deep impression on 
later generations. This is evident in the suspicion expressed 
about itinerant *maggidim (it was also demanded that they 
be supervised), who were suspected of disseminating hereti- 
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cal and critical ideas. The personality and movement of Jacob 
*Frank made the greatest impact on the distressed population 
of Podolia, in the extreme southeast. From the same region 
too arose *Israel b. Eliezer Ba’al Shem Tov and the movement 
of *Hasidism he originated. Talmudic scholarship and tradi- 
tional ways of life, which continued to flourish throughout the 
period, found a supreme exemplar in the vigorous personal- 
ity and influence of *Elijah b. Solomon Zalman, the Gaon of 
Vilna, and in the way of life and culture originated by him and 
his circle in the Mitnaggedic Lithuanian yeshivot. At that time 
too the first influences of *Haskalah and *assimilation began 
to appear in Poland-Lithuania. 

With the partitions of Poland (beginning in 1772), the 
history of ancient Jewish Poland-Lithuania comes to an end. 
During the agony of the Polish state, several of its more en- 
lightened leaders - e.g., H. Koltantaj and T. *Czacki - tried to 
“improve the Jews,” i.e., improve their legal and social status 
in the spirit of western and European enlightened absolut- 
ism. With the dismemberment of Poland-Lithuania, their be- 
lated efforts remained suspended. Even when broken up and 
dispersed, Polish-Lithuanian Jewry was not only the major- 
ity and the cultural source of Jewish society in czarist Russia, 
but those elements of it which came under Prussia and Aus- 
tria also served later as the reservoir of Jewish spirit and man- 
power which resisted the ravages of assimilation and apostasy 
in the German and Austrian communities in the late 18 and 


19‘ centuries. 
{Haim Hillel Ben-Sasson] 


AFTER PARTITION 


The geographic entity “Poland” in this part of the article refers 
to that area of the Polish commonwealth which, by 1795, had 
been divided between Austria and Prussia and which subse- 
quently constituted the basis of the grand duchy of Warsaw, 
created in 1807. Following the Congress of *Vienna in 1815 
much of this area was annexed to the Russian Empire as the 
semi-autonomous Kingdom of Poland, also known as Con- 
gress Poland. The kingdom constituted the core of ethnic Po- 
land, the center of Polish politics and culture, and an economic 
area of great importance. It is to be distinguished from Aus- 
trian Poland (Galicia), Prussian Poland (Poznan, Silesia, and 
Pomerania), and the Russian northwestern region also known 
as Lithuania-Belorussia. 

During and after the partitions the special legal status 
enjoyed by the Jews in Poland-Lithuania came under attack - 
while disabilities remained, efforts were made to break down 
the Jews’ separateness and transform them into “useful” citi- 
zens. This new notion, brought to Poland from the west and 
championed by Polish progressives with the support of the tiny 
number of progressive Jews, advocates of the Haskalah, was 
clearly expressed during the debates on the Jewish question 
at the Four-Year Sejm (1788-92). The writings of H. Kolfantaj 
and M. *Butrymowicz demanded the reform of Jewish life, 
meaning an end to special institutions and customs (from the 
kahal to the Jewish beard), sentiments to be expressed later on 
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Table 4. Growth of Warsaw Jewry 

















Year Number of Jews Percentage 
1781 3,532 4.5 
1810 14,061 18.1 
1856 44,149 24.3 
1882 127,917 33.4 
1897 219,141 33.9 
Table 5. Lodz Jewry, Population 
Year Number of Jews Percentage 
1793 11 5.7 
1856 2,775 12.2 
1897 98,677 31.8 
1910 166,628 40.7 











by S. Staszic and A.J. *Czartoryski. The attack on “létat dans 
létat” as Czartoryski put it in 1815, was accompanied by an at- 
tack against Jewish economic practices in the village, which, 
it was claimed, oppressed and corrupted the peasantry. From 
Butrymowicz, writing in 1789, to the writings of Polish liberals 
and Jewish assimilationists in the inter-war period, there runs 
a common assumption: the Jews suffer because they persist in 
their separateness — let them become like Poles and both they 
and Poland will prosper. This assumption was also shared by 
many antisemites of the non-racist variety. 

Some effort was made during the 19" century to imple- 
ment this belief. For example, the kahal, symbol of Jewish 
self-government, was abolished in 1822, and a special tax on 
Jewish liquor dealers forced many to abandon their once lu- 
crative profession. On the other hand Jews were encouraged to 
become agriculturalists and were granted, in 1826, a modern 
rabbinical seminary which was supposed to produce enlight- 
ened spiritual leaders. Moreover, in 1862 the Jews of Poland 
were “emancipated,” meaning that special Jewish taxes were 
abolished and, above all, that restrictions on residence (Jew- 
ish ghettos and privilegium de non tolerandis Judaeis) were 
removed. Nonetheless, the legal antisemitism of Russia's last 
czars was also introduced into Poland: in 1891 aspects of N. 
*Ignatiev’s *May Laws were extended to Congress Poland, re- 
sulting in the expulsion of many Jews from the villages, and 
in 1908 school quotas (*numerus clausus) were officially im- 
plemented. In sum, during the 19" and early 20" centuries 
the policy of the carrot and the stick was employed. By the 
end of the pre-World War t era the stick had prevailed, mak- 
ing the legal status of Polish Jewry nearly identical to that of 
Russian Jewry. The efforts to assimilate Polish Jewry by legis- 
lation aimed at making it more productive and less separatist 
had virtually no impact on the Jewish masses. 

The “Jewish question” in Poland and the legal efforts 
to deal with it were to a certain extent the result of the Jews 
special demographic and economic structure. From the de- 
mographic point of view two striking tendencies may be ob- 
served. First, the natural increase of Polish Jews was greater 
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than that of non-Jews, at least during most of the 19 century, 
leading to an increasing proportion of Jews within the popula- 
tion as a whole. In 1816 Jews constituted 8.7% of the population 
of the kingdom; in 1865, 13.5%. In 1897, despite the effects of 
large-scale Jewish emigration, 14 out of every 100 Polish citi- 
zens were Jews. This increase, attributable in part to the low 
Jewish death rate, was accompanied by the rapid urbaniza- 
tion of Polish Jewry. A few examples may suffice to illustrate 
this important process. Table 4 demonstrates the growth of 
Warsaw Jewry, where restrictions on residence were not en- 
tirely lifted until 1862. 

A similar trend is found in Lodz, the kingdom's second 
city (see Table 5). 

This remarkable urbanization — the result of government 
pressure, a crisis in the traditional Jewish village professions, 
and the economic attractions of the growing commercial and 
industrial centers - had the following impact on the Jewish 
population: In 1827, according to the research of A. Eisenbach, 
80.4% of the Jews lived in cities and the rest in villages, while 
in 1865 fully 91.5% of Polish Jewry lived in cities. In the same 
year 83.6% of the non-Jewish population lived in the country- 
side. As early as 1855 Jews constituted approximately 43% of 
the entire urban population of the kingdom, and in those cit- 
ies where there were no restrictions on Jewish settlement the 
figure reached 57.2%. The Jews, traditionally scattered, could 
claim with some justification that, by the end of the century, 
the cities were their “territory.” 

This demographic tendency meant that the traditional 
Jewish economic structure also underwent certain changes. 
Jews, of course, had always predominated in trade; in 1815, 
for example, 1,657 Polish Jews participated at the Leipzig fair 
compared with 143 Polish gentiles. During the course of the 
century, as the Jews became more and more dominant in the 
cities, their role in urban commercial ventures became more 
pronounced. Thus, in Warsaw, at the end of the century, 18 out 
of 26 major private banks were owned by Jews or Jewish con- 
verts to Christianity. A wealthy Jewish merchant and financial 
class emerged, led by such great capitalists as Ivan *Bliokh and 
Leopold *Kronenberg, who played a role in the urbanization 
and industrialization of Poland. On the other hand, the vast 
majority of Jews engaged in commerce very clearly belonged 
to the petty bourgeoisie of shopkeepers (of whom, in War- 
saw in 1862, nearly 90% were Jews) and the like. In the same 
year, according to the calculations of the economic historian 
I. *Schiper, more than two-thirds of all Jewish merchants were 
without substantial capital. 

Two tendencies must be emphasized with regard to the 
Jewish economic situation in the kingdom. First, it became ap- 
parent by the end of the century that the Jews were gradually 
losing ground to non-Jews in trade. Thus, for every 100 Jews 
in Warsaw in 1862, 72 lived from commerce, while in 1897 the 
figure had dropped to 62. For non-Jews, on the other hand, 
the percentage rose from 27.9 in 1862 to 37.9 in 1897. The rise 
of a non-Jewish middle class, with the resulting increase in 
competition between Jew and gentile, marks the beginning 
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Modern Jewish Art 

The definition of Jewish art in the modern period is complex. 
Formerly, it consisted of objects made for Jewish use, but now 
it is rarely linked to the Jewish community. Instead, Jewish art- 
ists are fully integrated into secular international art and make 
major contributions to avant-garde movements. Some bow to 
the pressures of conformity and try to assimilate, and even if 
they express themselves as Jews, they do so in non-traditional 
ways. For many of them, the interplay between secular and 
Jewish factors in their art is problematic. This has led scholars 
to debate whether all Jews who are artists produce Jewish art 
or only those who stress their Jewish identity. 

Furthermore, modern Jewish art developed parallel to 
the uneven process of Jewish emancipation that began in 
the United States and France in the late 18" century, spread 
through Western and Central Europe between the 1830s and 
1870s, and reached Eastern Europe towards the end of the 
century. Due to this variable chronology, a “first generation” 
of emancipated Jewish artists continued to be produced into 
the 20" century, when those who arrived in the West from 
Eastern Europe faced the same problems that had confronted 
Jewish artists throughout the 19" century. To complicate mat- 
ters, although the 18* and 19‘ centuries produced a few Jew- 
ish women artists, the majority began their careers only in 
the 20" century and were more concerned with problems of 
gender than of religion. Moreover, the return of Jews to Pal- 
estine and the establishment of the State of Israel produced 
artists who saw themselves as Israelis more than as Jews, while 
the emigration of Jewish artists from the former Soviet Union 
produced a reversed Emancipation, allowing them to express 
their Jewish identity freely. Finally, the gay liberation move- 
ment led some Jewish artists at the end of the 20" century to 
liken coming out of the closet as homosexuals to the problems 
involved in declaring Jewish identity in art. 

In spite of this, modern Jewish art has certain basic char- 
acteristics. First of all, despite attempts to establish a “Jew- 
ish style,’ Jewish artists preferred to adopt normative styles 
in order to be accepted. At first they conformed to academic 
norms, but from the mid-19" century, they began to take part 
in avant-garde movements. Yet although they failed, the at- 
tempts to develop a “Jewish style” are instructive. In the 1870s 
Vladimir Stasov, a non-Jewish Russian critic, encouraged 
Mark *Antokolsky to develop a Jewish national art utilizing 
Jewish subject matter and an “eastern semitic” style. His ideas 
on this style are disclosed by his suggestion that the St. Pe- 
tersburg synagogue be built in the “Arab-Moorish” style and 
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his participation in publishing a book on the ornamental il- 
lumination of medieval Hebrew manuscripts from the Cairo 
Genizah. He thus proposed both the adoption of Near Eastern 
styles and a return to Oriental Jewish sources. Antokolsky did 
not agree to create a Jewish school of art, but he was stimulated 
to plan a Jewish art school to promulgate handicrafts that were 
widespread as folk art among Russian Jews. He felt that this 
education would expose Jews to art and provide them with a 
livelihood. He thus suggested that folk art was a form of na- 
tional artistic expression. 

Stasov’s theories and Antokolsky’s plans inspired two si- 
multaneous movements: Russian artists created modern Jew- 
ish art based on folk art, and the *Bezalel School of Art was 
founded in Jerusalem and incorporated Oriental art into its 
style. These two trends expressed two views of the future: the 
first called for a continuation of Jewish culture in the Diaspora; 
the second for a new start to Jewish life in the Holy Land. 

The Russian approach was also influenced by S. *An- 
Ski’s idea that emancipated Jews could build a secular Jew- 
ish identity on Jewish folk culture. Marc *Chagall both wel- 
comed this secular identity and felt close to folk art, claiming 
the painter of the Mogilev synagogue as his forefather. In St. 
Petersburg and Paris, he absorbed avant-garde art styles, one 
of which - Primitivism - acclaimed the aesthetic power of 
folk and tribal art. Chagall developed a style that translated 
Jewish themes into a folk art idiom, and later added Fauvist 
and Cubist elements to it. This union of Jewish folk art with 
modern styles was taken up by Nathan *Altman and Eliezar 
*Lissitzky, who joined Chagall in a Jewish art movement that 
reached its apogee directly after the Russian Revolution. The 
clearest expressions of this style are Chagall’s murals for the 
State Jewish Chamber Theater in Moscow (1920) and Lissitz- 
ky’s Had Gadya illustrations (1918-19). 

Shortly thereafter, Lissitzky and Altman abandoned this 
style to join the Russian abstract artists in developing their 
own revolutionary style. Chagall, who left Russia in 1922, also 
abandoned this style, but retained a naive quality in his art and 
occasionally incorporated folk art motifs into it. 

In the mid-1920s, Soviet art enforced the use of Socialist 
Realism, but this type of Jewish art survived in Anatoli *Ka- 
plan’s copies of Jewish folk art in his illustrations. These in- 
spired Michael Grobman in the 1960s to portray Russian and 
Jewish legends using strange creatures rendered in a folk art 
style. After Grobman moved to Israel in 1971, he began us- 
ing bright colors, Hebrew and Russian texts, and kabbalistic 
symbols in his work. These elements also appear in the art of 
Grisha Bruskin, where traditional Jews stand beside strange 
monsters and angels on a background of Hebrew script which 
defines the figures in kabbalistic terms. He draws on medieval 
manuscripts, folk art, and Surrealism, blending them in a “na- 
ive” manner. Whereas Grobman and Bruskin use folk art and 
modern styles in different ways than had Chagall, Lissitzky, 
and Altman, they are impelled by the same understanding of 
what Jewish national art should be and by the same need to 
stress their national identity. 
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of a process which, as we shall see, gained impetus during the 
interwar years. Second, there was a marked tendency toward 
the “productivization” of Polish Jewry, that is, a rise of Jews 
engaged in crafts and industry. The following figures, which 
relate to the whole of Congress Poland, are most revealing: in 
1857 44.7% of all Jews lived from commerce and 25.1% from 
crafts and industry, while in 1897 42.6% were engaged in com- 
merce and 34.3% in crafts and industry. In this area, as in trade, 
the typical Jew was far from wealthy. For every wealthy Jew 
like Israel Poznaniski, the textile tycoon from Lodz, there were 
thousands of Jewish artisans (some 119,000, according to the 
survey of the *Jewish Colonization Association (ICA) in 1898) 
who worked in tiny shops with rarely more than one hired 
hand. It is noteworthy that for various reasons - the problems 
of Sabbath work, the antisemitism of non-Jewish factory own- 
ers, fear of the Jewish workers’ revolutionary potential - a Jew- 
ish factory proletariat failed to develop. Even in Lodz and Bi- 
alystok the typical Jewish weaver worked in a small shop or at 
home, not in a large factory. One further development should 
be mentioned. By the end of the century a numerically small 
but highly influential Jewish professional class had made its 
appearance, particularly in Warsaw. This class was to provide 
the various political and cultural movements of the day, Jew- 
ish and non-Jewish, with many recruits, as well as to provide 
new leadership for the Jewish community. 

The Jews, therefore, constituted an urban, middle class 
and proletarian element within the great mass of the Polish 
peasantry. There existed in Poland a long tradition of what 
might be called a “Polish orientation” among Jews, dating back 
to the Jewish legion which fought with T. *Kosciuszko in 1794 
and continuing up to the enthusiastic participation of a num- 
ber of Jews in J. *Pilsudski’s legions. The Polish-Jewish frater- 
nization and cooperation during the Polish uprising of 1863 is 
perhaps the best example of this orientation, which held that 
Polish independence would also lead to the disappearance of 
antisemitism. The idea of Jewish-Polish cultural assimilation 
took root among the Jews of the kingdom far earlier than in 
Galicia, not to mention multi-national Lithuania-Belorussia. 
*Izraelita, the Polish-Jewish periodical advocating assimila- 
tion, began publication in 1866, and a number of Jewish in- 
tellectuals like Alexander Kraushar hoped for the eventual 
merging of the Jews into the Polish nation. Such men took 
comfort from the views of a few Polish intellectuals, notably 
the poet Adam *Mickiewicz, who hoped and worked for the 
same event. The slogan “for our and your freedom” had con- 
siderable influence within the Polish-Jewish intelligentsia by 
the century's end. 

The Jewish masses, however, had nothing to do with such 
views, knew nothing of Mickiewicz, knew little if any Polish, 
and remained (as the assimilationists put it) enclosed within 
their own special world. Here, too, as was the case regarding 
the economic stratification of Polish Jewry, a thin stratum 
separated itself from the mass. It was usually the offspring of 
the wealthy (Kraushar’s father, for example, was a banker) who 
championed the Polish orientation, while the typical Jewish 
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shopkeeper or artisan remained Yiddish-speaking and Ortho- 
dox. On the Polish side, too, Mickiewicz was a voice crying in 
the wilderness. It is true that the great wave of *pogroms in the 
Russian Empire was concentrated in the Ukraine and Bessara- 
bia (although Russian Poland was not wholly spared); nor was 
there anything in Poland resembling the expulsion of the Jews 
from Moscow in 1891. Indeed, Russian antisemitism led to the 
influx of so-called Litvaks into the kingdom. But the rise of 
Polish national fervor, accompanied by the development of a 
Polish middle class, naturally exacerbated Polish-Jewish rela- 
tions. The founding of the National Democratic Party (*En- 
decja) in 1897 was symptomatic of the growing antisemitism 
of the period. The economic and political roots of this an- 
tisemitism (not to mention the traditional religious factor) 
were clearly expressed in 1912, when the Jews’ active support 
of a Socialist candidate in elections to the *Duma resulted in 
an announced boycott of Jewish businesses by the National 
Democrats. On the eve of World War I relations between Poles 
and Jews were strained to the utmost, a state of affairs which 
led to a decline in the influence of the assimilationists and a 
rise in that of Jewish national doctrines. 

In comparison with Russia, specifically Jewish political 
movements had a late start in the kingdom. The Haskalah, 
progenitor of modern Jewish political movements, was far 
less influential in Poland than in Galicia or Russia. Warsaw, 
unlike *Vilna, Lvov, and other great Jewish cities, did not be- 
come a center of the Enlightenment; its Jewish elite, like the 
elite in Germany, tended toward assimilation. True, the city 
of *Zamosc was, for a time, a thriving Haskalah center, but 
Zamosc was part of Galicia from 1772 to 1815 and followed 
the Galician rather than the Polish pattern. Later on, the pio- 
neers of Jewish nationalism and Jewish Socialism came from 
the northwest region (Belorussia-Lithuania) or the Ukraine. 
While in Lithuania the Jewish intelligentsia, though Russian- 
ized, remained close to the masses, in Poland the intelligen- 
tsia was thoroughly Polonized. Its members tended, therefore, 
to enter Polish movements, such as the Polish Socialist Party 
(*pps). Thus the *Bund, although it succeeded in spreading 
into Poland in the early 20" century, remained very much a 
Lithuanian movement. It is striking that the so-called Litvaks 
played a major role in spreading the ideas of Jewish national- 
ism to Poland; it was they, for example, who led the Warsaw 
Hovevei Zion (*Hibbat Zion) movement, the precursor of 
modern Zionism. On the eve of World War 1, however, Jew- 
ish political life in Poland was well developed. The Bund had 
developed roots in such worker centers as Warsaw and Lodz, 
while the Zionists felt strong enough to challenge, albeit un- 
successfully, the entrenched assimilationist leadership of the 
Warsaw Jewish community. 


INDEPENDENT POLAND 


As a result of World War 1 and the unexpected collapse of the 
three partitioning powers, Poland was reconstituted as a sov- 
ereign state. The final boundaries, not determined until 1921, 
represented something of a compromise between the feder- 
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Table 6. Decrease in the Percentage of the Jews in the Total Popu- 
lation in the Cities of Poland in the Interwar Period 





City Percentage of Jews Percentage of Jews in 
in 1921 1931 

Warsaw 33.1 30.1 

Lvov 35.0 31.9 

Vilna 36.1 28.2 

Bialystok 51.6 43.0 

Grodno 53.9 42.6 

Brest-Litovsk 53.1 44.3 

Pinsk 74.7 63.4 











Table 7. The Natural Increase of Four Major Religious Groups in Po- 
land in the Interwar Period 














Religion Natural Increase 
Roman Catholic 13.1 
Greek Catholic 12.5 
Greek Orthodox 16.7 
Jewish 9.5 





alist dreams of Pilsudski and the more ethnic Polish concep- 
tion of R. *Dmowski. To Congress Poland, purely Polish save 
for its large Jewish minority, were added Galicia, Poznania, 
Pomerania, parts of Silesia, areas formerly part of the Russian 
northwestern region, and the Ukrainian province of Volhynia. 
The new state was approximately one-third non-Polish, the 
important minorities being the Ukrainians, Jews, Belorus- 
sians, and Germans. 

The heritage of the war years was a particularly tragic one 
for Polish Jewry. The rebirth of Poland, which many Jews had 
hoped for, was accompanied by a campaign of terror directed 
by the Poles (as by the invading Russian army in the early years 
of the war) against them. The Jews too often found themselves 
caught between opposing armies — between the Poles and the 
Lithuanians in Vilna, between the Poles and the Ukrainians in 
Lvov, and between the Poles and the Bolsheviks during the war 
of 1920. And it is probably no accident that the two major po- 
groms of this period, in Lvov in 1918 and in Vilna in 1919, oc- 
curred in multi-national areas where national feelings reached 
their greatest heights. The triumph of Polish nationalism, far 
from leading to a rapprochement between Jews and Poles, cre- 
ated a legacy of bitterness which cast its shadow over the en- 
tire interwar period. For the Poles the war years proved that 
the Jews were “anti-Polish,” “pro-Ukrainian,’ “pro-Bolshevik,’ 
etc. For the Jews the independence of Poland was associated 
with pogroms. The legal situation of the Jews in independent 
Poland was, on the surface, excellent. The Treaty of Versailles, 
concluded between the victorious powers and the new states, 
included provisions protecting the national rights of minori- 
ties; in the Polish treaty Jews were specifically promised their 
own schools and the Polish state promised to respect the Jew- 
ish Sabbath. The Polish constitution, too, declared that non- 
Poles would be allowed to foster their national traditions, and 
formally abolished all discrimination due to religious, racial, 
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or national differences. The Jews were recognized by the state 
as a nationality, something the Zionists and other Jewish na- 
tionalists had long fought for. There were great hopes that the 
Jews would be allowed to develop their own national institu- 
tions on the basis of national autonomy. 

These hopes were not fulfilled. The two cornerstones of 
Jewish autonomy - the school and the *kehillah - were not 
allowed to develop freely. The state steadfastly refused to sup- 
port Jewish schools, save for a relatively small number of el- 
ementary schools closed on Saturday which possessed little 
Jewish content. The Hebrew-language *Tarbut schools, along 
with the Yiddish-language cysho (see *Education) network, 
were entirely dependent on Jewish support, and the diplomas 
issued by the Jewish high schools were not recognized by the 
Ministry of Education. The Jewish schools were successful 
as pedagogical institutions, but the absence of state support 
made it impossible for them to lay the foundation for a thriv- 
ing Jewish national cultural life in Poland. As for the kehillah, 
projected by Jewish nationalists as the organ of Jewish national 
autonomy on the local level, it was kept in tight check by the 
government. While elections to the kehillah were made dem- 
ocratic, enabling all Jewish parties to participate on a basis of 
equality, the government constantly intervened to support its 
own candidates, usually those of the Orthodox *Agudat Israel. 
By the same token the government controlled the budgets of 
the kehillot. These institutions remained essentially what they 
had been in the preceding century, concerned above all with 
the religious life of the community. 

Far from barring discrimination against non-Poles, the 
policy of the interwar Polish state was to promote the ethnic 
Polish element at the expense of the national minorities, and 
above all at the expense of the Jews, who were more vulner- 
able than the essentially peasant Slav groups. The tradition of 
numerus clausus was continued at the secondary school and 
university level, efforts were made to deprive the “Litvaks” 
of Polish citizenship, local authorities attempted to curb the 
use of Yiddish and Hebrew at public meetings, and the Polish 
electoral system clearly discriminated against all the minori- 
ties. All Jewish activities leading toward the advancement of 
Jewish national life in Poland were combatted; the govern- 
ment favored Zionism only insofar as it preached emigration 
to Erez Israel, and in domestic politics tended to support the 
traditional Orthodoxy of Agudat Israel. Worst of all was the 
economic policy of the state. 

According to official statistics, most likely too low, Jews 
made up 10.5% of the Polish population in 1921. The density 
of their urban settlement was related to the general develop- 
ment of the area. In less developed regions, such as East Gali- 
cia, Lithuania, and Volhynia, the Jewish percentage in the 
cities was very high, while in more developed areas, such as 
Central Poland (the old Congress Poland), the existence of a 
strong native bourgeoisie caused the Jewish percentage to be 
lower. As for the Jewish village population, it too was higher 
in backward areas, since the number of cities was naturally 
less. There were, therefore, substantial Jewish village popu- 
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lations in Galicia and Lithuania but not in the old Congress 
Poland (with the exception of Lublin province, economically 
backward in comparison with the other provinces of the re- 
gion). The most striking development in the demography of 
Polish Jewry between the wars is the marked loss of ground 
in the cities. Table 6 illustrates this point. (See Map: Poland, 
1931 and Map: Jews in Poland.) 

Among the factors contributing to this decline was the 
Polish government's “colonization” policy in non-Polish ar- 
eas, its changing of city lines to diminish the Jewish propor- 
tion, and Jewish emigration (though with America’s gates shut 
this last factor was not very significant). Another major cause 
would appear to be the low Jewish natural increase, caused by 
a low birth rate. (Table 7 presents the natural increase of four 
major religious groups in interwar Poland.) Thus the process 
of Jewish population expansion in Poland ended, itself the vic- 
tim of urbanization (which led, in turn, to a low birth rate). 
If the cities were Judaized during the 19" century, they were 
Polonized in the 1920s and 1930s. 

The demographic decline of Polish Jewry was paral- 
leled by a more serious economic decline. On the whole, 
Polish Jews between the wars continued to work at the same 
trades as their 19t-century predecessors and the tendency 
toward “productivization” also continued. The vast majority 
of those engaged in industry were artisans, among whom tai- 
lors predominated; those working in commerce were, above 
all, shopkeepers. What distinguished the interwar years from 
the prewar era was the antisemitic policy of the Polish state, 
which Jewish leaders accused of leading to the economic “ex- 
termination’ of Polish Jewry. Jews were not employed in the 
civil service, there were very few Jewish teachers in the pub- 
lic schools, practically no Jewish railroad workers, no Jews 
employed in state-controlled banks, and no Jewish workers 
in state-run monopolies (such as the tobacco industry). In 
a period characterized by economic étatisme, when the state 
took a commanding role in economic life, such official dis- 
crimination became disastrous. There was no branch of the 
economy where the state did not reach; it licensed artisans, 
controlled the banking system, and controlled foreign trade, 
all to the detriment of the Jewish element. Its tax system dis- 
criminated against the urban population, and its support of 
peasant cooperatives struck at the Jewish middleman. Such 
specific legislation as the law compelling all citizens to rest 
on Sunday helped to ruin Jewish commerce by forcing the 
shopkeeper to rest for two days and to lose the traditionally 
lucrative Sunday trade. 

More natural forces were also at work in the decline of 
the Jews’ economic condition, e.g., the continued develop- 
ment of a native middle class, sponsored by the government 
but not created by it. According to research carried out by the 
*yIvo in 113 Polish cities between 1937 and 1938, the number 
of Jewish-owned stores declined by one, while the number of 
stores owned by Christians increased by 591. In the western 
Bialystok province, to cite another example, the number of 
the Jewish-owned stores declined between 1932 and 1937 from 
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663 to 563, while the number of Christian-owned stores rose 
from 58 to 310. These figures reflect both the impact of anti- 
semitism (in the late 1930s the anti-Jewish boycott became ef- 
fective) and the impact of the developing Polish (and Ukrai- 
nian) middle class. 

The Jews’ economic collapse in the interwar period bears 
witness to the disaster, from the Jewish point of view, inher- 
ent in the rise of exclusive nation-states on the ruins of the old 
multinational empires. Jews were employed in the old Aus- 
trian public schools of Galicia, but not in the Polish state-op- 
erated schools. They worked as clerks in the railroad offices 
of Austrian Galicia, but not in Poland. Thousands of Jewish 
cigarette factory workers in the old Russian Empire were dis- 
missed when the Polish state took over the tobacco monopoly. 
It also demonstrates the extremely vulnerable position of the 
Jews vis-a-vis the other Polish minorities, largely peasant na- 
tions which did not compete with the Polish element. The ur- 
ban Jewish population found itself in a situation in which the 
traditional small businessman was being squeezed out, while 
the policy of the state also ruined the wealthy Jewish merchant 
and industrialist. This was then the end of a process already 
discernible in the late 19" century, immeasurably speeded up 
by a state which wanted to see all key economic positions in 
the hands of “loyal” elements, ie., Poles. 

What was the Jews’ political response to this situation? 
In the beginning of the interwar period the *General Zionists 
emerged as the strongest force within the Jewish community, 
thus reflecting the general trend in Eastern Europe toward 
nationalism and, in the Jewish context, reflecting the impact 
of the terrible war years. In the 1919 Sejm elections the list of 
the Temporary Jewish National Council, dominated by Gen- 
eral Zionists, received more than 50% of those votes cast for 
Jewish parties. In 1922, when Jewish representation in the 
Sejm reached its peak, the percentage of General Zionists 
(together with the *Mizrachi) among the Jewish deputies was 
again over 50% (28 out of 46). The Jewish Club (Kolo) in the 
Sejm, which claimed to speak for all Polish Jewry, was natu- 
rally dominated by General Zionists, who with considerable 
justice regarded themselves as the legitimate spokesmen of the 
community. General Zionism in Poland was divided into two 
schools, that of “Warsaw-St. Petersburg” and that of “Lvov- 
Cracow-Vienna.” The former came of age in the revolution- 
ary atmosphere of the czarist regime and consequently tended 
to be more extreme in its demands than the Galicians, who 
had learned their politics in the Austrian Reichsrat. The clash 
between Yizhak *Gruenbaum, leader of the Warsaw faction, 
and Leon *Reich of Lvov was well expressed in the negotia- 
tions carried on between the Jewish Sejm Club and the Pol- 
ish government in 1925. Gruenbaum, rejecting negotiations 
with antisemites and offering instead the idea of a national 
minorities bloc, found himself outnumbered in the club by 
adherents of Reich’s position, namely that negotiations should 
be carried on in order to halt the deterioration of the Jewish 
position. In the end neither Gruenbaum’s minorities bloc nor 
Reich's negotiations caused any improvements; the tragedy of 
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Jewish politics in Poland was that the government would not 
make concessions to the Jews so long as it was not forced to 
do so, and the Jews, representing only 10% of the population, 
could find no allies. 

All General Zionists agreed on the importance of “work 
in the Diaspora,” though Gruenbaum, the central figure in this 
work, was castigated by Palestinian pioneers as the apostle of 
“Sejm-Zionismus.” They did not agree, however, on various 
aspects of Zionist policy; the efforts to broaden the *Jewish 
Agency and the nature of the Fourth *Aliyah caused a split 
within the Warsaw Zionists, Gruenbaum leading the attack 
on Chaim *Weizmann and upholding the young pioneering 
emigration while his opponents defended the “bourgeois” ali- 
yah and Weizmann’s conciliatory tactics toward non-Zionist 
Jewry. Gruenbaum’s faction, Al ha-Mishmar (“On Guard”), 
remained in the minority throughout the 1920s, but the so- 
called radical Zionists returned to power in the 1930s follow- 
ing the failure of the Agency reform, the crisis in the Fourth 
Aliyah, and the stiffening of the British line in Palestine. The 
General Zionists, of course, did not monopolize Jewish politi- 
cal life in interwar Poland. On the right, non-Zionist Ortho- 
doxy was represented by the Agudat Israel, which succeeded 
in dominating the Jewish kehillot, but its generally good rela- 
tions with the government did not stem the antisemitic tide. 
On the left the dominant Jewish party was the Bund, which 
had disappeared in Russia but survived to play its last historic 
role as the most important representative of the Jewish pro- 
letariat in Poland. The Bund, like Gruenbaum’s Zionist fac- 
tion, also recognized the need for allies in the struggle for a 
just society in which, its leaders hoped, Jews would be able to 
promote their Yiddish-based culture. Such allies were sought 
on the Polish left rather than among the disaffected minori- 
ties, but the Polish Socialist Party (pps), for reasons of its own, 
had no desire to be branded pro-Jewish. Unable to create a 
bloc with the Polish proletariat, the Bund devoted itself to 
promoting the interests of the Jewish working class and took 
a great interest in the development of Yiddish culture. Despite 
the fact that this party, too, was split into factions (the split 
turned chiefly on different attitudes toward the international 
Socialist movement), it was to grow in influence. Sharing the 
left with the Bund, though overshadowed by it in terms of 
worker allegiance, were the various Socialist Zionist parties, 
ranging from the non-Marxist *Hitahadut to the leftist *Po’alei 
Zion (the Poalei Zion movement had split into right and left 
factions in 1920; in Poland the left was dominant, at least in 
the 1920s). The moderate Socialist Zionists were concerned 
mainly with the pioneering emigration to Erez Israel, while 
the Left Po’alei Zion steered a perilous course of non-affilia- 
tion either with the Zionist organization or with the Social- 
ist International. Its ideological difficulties with the competi- 
tion of the anti-Zionist Bund (which went so far as to brand 
Zionism as an ally of Polish antisemitism) sentenced the Left 
Poalei Zion to a relatively minor role among the Jewish pro- 
letariat, though its influence among the intelligentsia was by 
no means negligible. 
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Two other Jewish parties deserve mention. The Polish 
Mizrachi, representing the Zionist Orthodox population, en- 
joyed a very large following (eight of its representatives sat in 
the Sejm in 1922). The Mizrachi usually cooperated with the 
General Zionists, though its particular mission was to safe- 
guard the religious interests of its followers in Erez Israel and 
in the Diaspora. The *Folkspartei, on the other hand, never 
managed to make an impression on political life in Poland, 
though its intellectual leadership was extremely influential 
on the cultural scene. Both anti-Zionist and anti-Socialist, it 
could never attain a mass following. 

The economic collapse of Polish Jewry, together with the 
rise of virulent antisemitism, led to the radicalization of Jewish 
politics in Poland. Extreme solutions to the Jewish question 
gained more adherents as the parliamentary approach clearly 
failed to lead anywhere; hence the growth of the pioneering 
Zionist movements - *He-Haluz, HeHaluz ha-Za’ir, *Ha- 
Shomer ha-Za’ir, and others - resulting in the large-scale emi- 
gration to Erez Israel in the mid-1930s, and also the inroads 
of Communism among the Jewish youth. Another symptom 
of this radicalization was the great success of the Bund in 
the 1930s; by the late 1930s the Bund had “conquered” a num- 
ber of major kehillot and was probably justified in considering 
itself the strongest of all Jewish parties. This spectacular suc- 
cess did not occur as a result of any apparent party success, 
since the efforts to improve the lot of the Jewish proletariat and 
to forge a bloc with the Polish left had failed. Rather, the Bund’s 
success may be attributed to the rising protest vote against 
attempts to mollify the regime and in favor of an honor- 
able defense, no matter how unavailing, of Jewish interests. 
Within the Zionist movement the process of radicalization was 
very clearly illustrated by the decline of the General Zion- 
ists and the rise of the Socialists and the Revisionists. In the 
elections to the 18‘ *Zionist Congress, held in 1933, the labor 
Zionists of Central Poland received 38 mandates and the 
General Zionists only 12. The same congress seated 20 Polish 
Revisionists, whose growing strength faithfully reflected the 
mood of Polish Jewry. In short, a transformation may be dis- 
cerned of what might be called the politics of hope into the 
politics of despair. The slogans of haluziyyut (“pioneering”), 
evacuation, and Communist ideology became more and more 
palatable as the old hopes for Jewish autonomy and the peace- 
ful advancement of Jewish life in a democratic Poland disap- 
peared. 

By the late 1930s the handwriting was clearly on the wall 
for Polish Jewry, though no one could foresee the horrors to 
come. The rise of Hitler in Germany was paralleled by the ap- 
pearance of Fascist and semi-Fascist regimes in Eastern Eu- 
rope, not excepting Poland. A new wave of pogroms erupted 
along with a renewed anti-Jewish boycott, condoned by the 
authorities. The Jewish parties were helpless in the face of this 
onslaught, especially as the disturbances in Erez Israel resulted 
in a drastic decline in aliyah. The political dilemma of Polish 
Jewry remained unresolved; finding no allies, Jewish parties 
could do little to influence the course of events. It should be 
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recalled, however, that the role of these parties was greater 
than the narrow word “political” implies. Their work in rais- 
ing the educational standards of Polish Jewry was remarkable, 
and the Jewish youth movements were able to supply to the 
new generation of Polish Jews a sense of purpose and a cer- 
tain vision of a brighter future. 

Polish Jewish history, from 1772 to 1939, reveals an obvi- 
ous continuity. The Jews remained a basically urban element 
in a largely peasant country, a distinct economic group, a mi- 
nority whose faith, language, and customs differed sharply 
from those of the majority. All attempts to break down this 
distinctiveness failed, and the Jews naturally suffered for their 
obvious strangeness. A thin layer of assimilated, or quasi-as- 
similated, Jews subsisted throughout the entire period, but the 
masses were relatively unaffected by the Polish orientation. In 
the end all suffered equally from Polish antisemitism. There 
were also several basic discontinuities. The rise of an exclu- 
sively national Polish state in 1918 was a turning point in the 
deterioration of the Jews’ position, though the signs of this 
deterioration were already visible in the late 19" century. The 
rise of a native middle class, encouraged by state policy, put 
an end to the Jews’ domination of trade and forced them into 
crafts and industry, resulting in the emergence of a large Jew- 
ish proletariat. Politically speaking perhaps the greatest change 
was the triumph within the community of Jewish nationalism, 
whether Zionist, Bundist, or Folkist, at the expense of the tra- 
ditional assimilationist or Orthodox leadership. In this sense 
Polish Jewry followed the same course of development as the 
other peoples of Eastern Europe. It was a tragic paradox that 
these nationalist parties, which extolled the principle of activ- 
ism and denounced the passivity of the Jewish past, also de- 
pended for their effectiveness on outside forces. Neither the 
Polish government nor the Polish left proved to be possible 


allies in the struggle for survival. 
[Ezra Mendelsohn] 


HOLOCAUST PERIOD 


The outbreak of the war (Sept. 1, 1939) and the invasion of 
Poland by German troops were marked by immediate heavy 
loss of civilian (especially Jewish) life and material damage. 
Military operations caused the death of 20,000 Jews, while 
bombing destroyed some 50,000 Jewish-owned houses, facto- 
ries, workshops, and stores in about 120 Jewish communities, 
in some of which 90-95% of the houses went up in flames. In 
Warsaw alone, in the first month of the war, 30% of the Jewish 
buildings were destroyed when entire Jewish neighborhoods 
burned down. A tremendous stream of refugees sought shel- 
ter in the large cities, particularly in Warsaw. Subsequently, 
tens of thousands of Jewish enterprises not destroyed in the 
bombing were now lost in liquidation measures, bringing 
the total amount of Jewish property and business concerns 
lost or destroyed to an estimated 100,000. Jewish losses on 
the battlefield totaled 32,216 dead (officers and enlisted men) 
and another 61,000 taken prisoner, the majority of whom 
died in captivity. 
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Military operations were still going on when the German 
army and sp Einsatzkommandos undertook a campaign of 
bloody repression (see *Holocaust, General Survey). They usu- 
ally arrested a group of Jews or Poles, who were kept as hos- 
tages and eventually shot. Sometimes mock executions were 
staged, in which the victims stood for hours in suspense an- 
ticipating execution. Pious Jews had their beards removed by 
blunt instruments, which tore their skin, or had their beards 
burned off. Swastikas were branded on the scalps of some vic- 
tims; others were subjected to “gymnastics,” such as “riding” 
on other victims’ backs, crawling on all fours, singing and 
dancing, or staging fights with one another. The Nazis took a 
special sadistic pleasure in violating religious feelings, delib- 
erately choosing Jewish religious holidays on which to carry 
out their assaults. 

They instituted a special campaign of burning down syn- 
agogues, or, after destroying their interiors, turned them into 
stables, warehouses, bathhouses, or even public latrines (see 
*Synagogues, Desecration and Destruction of). At *Bedzin 
the synagogue at the old market place was set on fire on Sept. 
9, 1939. The flames spread to the neighboring Jewish houses, 
and as the area was cordoned off by soldiers and ss-men who 
did not permit anyone to escape or to fight the fire, 56 houses 
were burned down, and several hundred persons were burned 
to death. In some places, e.g., *Wloclawek and *Brzeziny, the 
president or rabbi of the community was forced to sign a 
“confession” that the Jews themselves started the fire and to 
pay heavy fines as punishment for the “arson.” The tenants 
of the houses burned down were brought before a military 
court. Any Jew who tried to enter a burning synagogue in or- 
der to save the Torah scrolls was either shot or thrown into 
the flames. In many places the military staged autos-da-fé of 
Torah scrolls, Hebrew books, and other religious articles, and 
forced the Jews to sing and dance around the flames and shout 
that the Jews were to blame for the war. The Jewish commu- 
nities were also compelled to bear the cost of tearing down 
the remaining walls of the houses and clearing the rubble. It 
is estimated that several hundred synagogues were destroyed 
in the first two months of the occupation. 

At the same time, mass arrests of Jews were carried out in 
which thousands of men, women, and children were interned 
in “civilian prison camps” set up in synagogues, churches, 
movie houses, and the like, or put behind barbed-wire fences 
on open lots and exposed to the soldiers’ cruelty and torture. 
Afterward the prisoners were sent on foot to larger centers 
(such as *Wegrow, *Lomza, *Sieradz, *Tomaszow Mazow- 
iecki), where some were set free and others put on forced labor 
or deported to Germany. In the latter instance their transport 
to Germany was used for propaganda purposes, as in the 
case of groups of Jews from Kalisz and Wieruszow who were 
borne around German towns in trucks bearing the inscription: 
“These are the Jewish swine who shot at German soldiers.” 

Precise instructions issued by the High Command of 
the Wehrmacht on July 24, 1939, for the internment of civil- 
ian prisoners provided for the arrest of Jews and Poles of mili- 
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tary age at the outset of the invasion. In practice, however, a 
wild huntdown of Jews was made, without regard to age. In 
the campaign of terror that followed, hundreds of civilians, 
Poles, and Jews (in *Czestochowa, *Przemysl, *Bydgoszcz, and 
Dynow) were slaughtered outright or imprisoned in buildings 
which were sealed and then set on fire or blown up, the im- 
prisoned dying a horrible death (in Dynow, Lipsk-Kielecki, 
Mszczonow). No precise figures are available on the number 
of victims in this period of terror. In the rampage of perse- 
cution throughout Poland, people were taken off the streets 
or dragged from their homes and put on forced labor. They 
were tortured and beaten, and deprived of their human dig- 
nity when forced to perform such acts as cleaning latrines with 
their bare hands or, in the case of women, washing the floor 
with their own underwear. Normal life was paralyzed by the 
arbitrary arrests for forced labor even at a later stage, when 
forced labor was “regulated” and the still-existing commu- 
nities or the Judenraete (see *Judenrat) had to provide labor 
contingents on the basis of an understanding reached with the 
various German offices or commands. 

The systematic robbery of Jewish property involved the 
closing of all the Jewish shops in many towns, or enforced sale 
of the wares at nominal prices or against worthless receipts. 
To facilitate the identification of Jewish property, the chief of 
the civilian administration attached to the army, Hans *Frank, 
issued an order (Sept, 8, 1939) for all Jewish stores to display a 
Star of David or other appropriate inscriptions on their stores 
by the following day. Practically all Jewish communities were 
also forced to make large “contributions” of money, gold, sil- 
ver, and jewelry. In many towns compulsory contributions 
were paid several times over. Large sums were extorted from 
wealthy individuals under threat of imprisonment. Whenever 
a Nazi “visit” to the offices of the communities took place, all 
the money in their safes was confiscated, e.g., in Warsaw on 
Oct. 5, 1939, when 100,000 zlotys ($20,000) were taken in 
this manner. “Legal” forms of robbery were also instituted. 
The civilian administrators attached to the occupation forces 
issued orders restricting the sums Jews could hold in their 
bank accounts, while the accounts themselves were blocked. 
Restrictions were also placed on the amount of cash a Jew 
could keep in his home. Jewish-owned property was frozen, 
Jews were prohibited from engaging in the textile and leather 
business, and their inventories were registered with the Nazi 
authorities. Any infringement entailed heavy punishment, 
including death. 

Two decrees by Hitler (Oct. 8 and 12, 1939) provided for 
the division of the occupied areas of Poland into the follow- 
ing administrative units: (a) Reichsgau Wartheland, which 
included the entire Poznan province, most of the Lodz prov- 
ince, five Pomeranian districts, and one county of the War- 
saw province; (b) the remaining area of Pomerania, which 
was incorporated into the Rechsgau Danzig-Westpreussen; 
(c) Regierungsbezirk Zichenau (Ciechanow) consisting of the 
five northern counties of Warsaw province (*Plock, *Plonsk, 
Sterpe, *Ciechanow, *Mlawa), which became a part of East 
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Prussia; (d) Regierungsbezirk Kattowitz — or unofficially Ost- 
Oberschlesien (East Upper Silesia) - which included *Sos- 
nowiec, Bedzin, *Chryzanow, and *Zawiercie counties and 
parts of *Olkusz and Zywiec counties; (e) the General Gov- 
ernment of Poland, which included the central Polish prov- 
inces and was subdivided into four districts, Warsaw, Lublin, 
*Radom, and Cracow. 

The areas listed under (a)-(d) were incorporated into 
the Reich. After the outbreak of the Soviet-German War, the 
Polish territories previously occupied by the Russians were 
organized as follows: (f) Bezirk Bialystok, which included 
the Bialystok, *Bielsk Podlaski, *Grajewo, Lomza, *Sokolka, 
*Volkovysk, and Grodno counties and was “attached” (not in- 
corporated) to East Prussia; (g) Bezirke Litauen und Weiss- 
russland - the Polish part of White Russia (today western 
Belorussia), including the Vilna province, which was incor- 
porated into the Reichskommissariat Ostland; (h) Bezirk Wol- 
hynien-Podolien - the Polish province of Volhynia, which 
was incorporated into the Reichskommissariat Ukraine; and 
(i) East Galicia, which was incorporated into the General- 
Government and became its fifth district. 

The Jewish population of this entire area was 3,351,000, 
of whom 2,042,000 came under Nazi rule and 1,309,000 un- 
der Soviet occupation in September 1939. The ultimate fate of 
the Jewish population under Nazi rule was the same in all the 
areas, though the various administrative areas differed in the 
degree and pace of persecution, depending on local leader- 
ship (a Nazi principle of administration). 


Reichsgau Wartheland 
The area was subdivided into three Regierungsbezirke (“admin- 
istrative districts”) - Poznan, *Inowroclaw, and Lodz. On Sept. 
1, 1939, it had 390,000 Jews (including 4,500 in Poznan, 54,090 
in Inowroclaw, and 326,000 in the Lodz district — 233,000 in 
the city of Lodz). Like all Polish areas incorporated into the 
Reich, Wartheland was from the beginning designated to be- 
come “judenrein” (*Heydrich’s “Schnellbrief” of Sept. 21, 1939). 
In a secret order to the *RsHA (Reichssicherheitshauptamt — 
Reich Security Main Office) and the high *ss and police of- 
ficials, issued on Oct. 30, 1939, *Himmler fixed the period of 
November 1939—-February 1940 for clearing the incorporated 
areas of their entire Jewish population and the majority of 
their Polish population as well. A similar decree was issued on 
Nov. 4, 1939, by Wartheland’s Gauleiter Arthur Greiser. 
Arrangements were made for the transfer of 100,000 Jews 
from its territory during this period. In fact, more than 50 Jew- 
ish communities were deported wholly or in part to the Lublin 
district between the fall of 1939 and May 1940; the larger com- 
munities among those deported were Poznan, Kalisz, Ciecho- 
cinek, *Gniezno, Inowroclaw, Nieszawa, and *Konin. In some 
towns the deportation was carried out in stages, with a small 
number of Jews remaining, engaged in work for the Nazi au- 
thorities. In some instances, the regime of terror drove the 
Jews to desperation, so that they chose “voluntary” exile. This 
happened in *Lipno and in Kalisz, where many Jews, unable to 
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withstand the persecution, fled from the city in October and 
November 1939. In Lodz, over 10,000 Jews, including most of 
the Jewish intelligentsia, were deported in December 1939. For 
weeks the deportees were kept at assembly points, and had to 
supply their own means of subsistence, though they had been 
deprived of all their valuables. Large assembly points were lo- 
cated at Kalisz, Sieradz, and Lodz. There, the Selektion (“se- 
lection”) took place in which able-bodied men, aged 14 and 
over, were sent to labor camps which had been established in 
the meantime, while women, children, and old men were de- 
ported in sealed freight cars to the Lublin and *Kielce areas. 
This occurred in the severe winter of 1939-1940, and upon 
arrival at their destination, some of the deportees were dead, 
others nearly frozen, or otherwise seriously ill. The survivors 
were bereft of clothing, food, and money. A few found refuge 
with relatives or friends, but most of them had to find places 
in the crowded synagogues and poorhouses. For the Jewish 
communities of the Lublin and Radom districts, the influx 
of deportees was a very heavy burden. Most of the deportees 
perished before mass deportation began. 


GHETTOIZATION. At this time, a second campaign was 
launched to concentrate the Jewish population in ghettos. 
The first ghetto in Wartheland was established at Lodz, on 
orders given by Polizeipraesident (Chief of Police) Johannes 
Schaefer (Feb. 8, 1940). By the latter half of 1940, all the Jewish 
communities that had survived the mass deportations were 
sealed off in ghettos. Lodz ghetto had a population of 162,000 
on the day of its establishment (May 1, 1940). The large ghet- 
tos in Wartheland included *Pabianice (with about 8,500 per- 
sons), *Kutno (7,000), *Belchatow (5,500), *Ozorkow (4,700), 
*Zelow (4,500), *Zdunska Wola (10,000), Wloclawek (where 
4,000 were left after the deportations), and *Wielun (4,000). 
Lodz became a central ghetto (Gaughetto) for the entire prov- 
ince, absorbing Jews sent from ghettos that were liquidated 
or reduced in size, as well as from the Reich, *Vienna, and 
*Prague. Between Sept. 26 and Oct. 9, 1941, 3,082 Jews from 
Wloclawek and the vicinity arrived at Lodz Ghetto, and be- 
tween Oct. 17 and Nov. 4, 1941, approximately 20,000 arrived 
from Vienna, Prague, Berlin, Frankfurt, Hamburg, Cologne, 
Emden, Duesseldorf, and Luxembourg. From May to August 
1942, 14,440 “selected” Jews from liquidated ghettos arrived 
at Lodz. 

From the end of 1942 until its liquidation in August 1944, 
Lodz was the only remaining ghetto in Wartheland. Its com- 
paratively long existence was due to the fact that it became 
one of the largest industrial plants working for the Wehrmacht 
or private contractors. In August 1943, some 76,000 workers 
(about 85% of the entire ghetto population) were employed 
in 117 warehouses. According to the Nazi Ghettoverwaltung 
(“ghetto administration”), the total wages and production in 
1942 reached a value of 27,862,200 RM ($5,572,440). Large tai- 
lor shops also existed at Pabianice, Belchatow, Ozorkow, and 
other ghettos in the Lodz district. Lodz Ghetto bore the im- 
print of its Judenaeltester (“Jewish elder”) Mordecai *Rum- 
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kowski, who at an early stage imposed his rule over the ghetto. 
The ghetto was administered by division of the population into 
various socio-economic groups, each with a different status, 
in accordance with their status in the ghetto hierarchy or their 
usefulness for the war industry. In those areas of ghetto life 
in which the Nazis allowed the Jews autonomy, Rumkowski 
held absolute power. 


PHYSICAL ANNIHILATION. Partial liquidation actions affect- 
ing certain categories of Jews, such as the sick and the old, 
began in Wartheland as early as the fall of 1940 (in Kalisz). 
In September or October 1941, experiments in the murder of 
Jews were carried out in Konin county, where Jews were forced 
into ditches and covered over with wet quicklime. On Dec. 8, 
1941, the murder camp at *Chelmno began operation. On Jan. 
2, 1942, Greiser’s Erlass, die Entjudung des Warthelands betref- 
fend (“Decree on Clearing all Jews from the Wartheland”) was 
issued. In December 1941, the remaining Jews from *Kolo and 
Dabie were deported to Chelmno, followed in January 1942 by 
the inmates of the ghettos of Izbica Kujawska and other places. 
From Jan. 16 until mid-May 1942, numerous transports of Jews 
were dispatched from Lodz Ghetto to Chelmno. By May some 
55,000 were murdered there. Between March and September 
1942, all the remaining ghettos, with the exception of Lodz, 
were evacuated. Lodz ghetto was the scene of a bloody “ac- 
tion” against children under 10 years of age, the old, and the 
sick, resulting in the murder of 16,500 persons. 

In mid-1943, Himmler and Albert Speer (Reich Minister 
for Armament and War Production) entered a long-drawn- 
out contest over the disposition of Lodz Ghetto. Himmler 
sought to incorporate the ghetto industries into the ss camp 
combine in the Lublin district, while Speer tried to retain a 
monopoly over this important industrial center. Their rivalry 
prolonged the existence of Lodz Ghetto until the summer of 
1944, by which time Germany’s strategic situation had dete- 
riorated to such an extent that the evacuation of Poland was 
imminent. In August 1944, Lodz, the only ghetto still left in 
Europe, was liquidated and all its inmates, some 68,500 Jews, 
were deported to *Auschwitz. 


Reichsgau Danzig-Westpreussen 

This area, with a total Jewish population of 23,000, had few 
and small Jewish communities; e.g., * Danzig, *Torun, and *By- 
dgoszcz. The province became “judenrein” at a comparatively 
early stage. The Jews and Poles were exposed to a campaign 
of terror from the very beginning, which resulted in the mas- 
sacre of part of the Jewish inhabitants. Others fled from the 
area, and the rest were deported to the General Government. 
The last transport of Jews (some 2,000 persons) from Danzig 
and Bydogszcz, including the surviving Jews of *Koenigsberg, 
arrived at the Warsaw Ghetto on March 10, 1941. 


Regierungsbezirk Zichenau (Ciechanow) 

According to the 1931 census, there was a Jewish population 
of 80,000 in the area of this newly created administrative dis- 
trict. In the first weeks of the occupation, a large number of 
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Jews from the towns near the German-Soviet demarcation 
line, e.g., *Ostrow Mazowiecka, Przasnysz, *Ostroleka, and 
*Pultusk, were forced to cross over to the Soviet zone. Their 
expulsion was accompanied by acts of terror, such as forcing 
the Jews to cross the Bug or the Narew rivers and opening 
fire on them, so that some people drowned or were shot to 
death. This group shared the fate of all the other Polish refu- 
gees in the Soviet Union. At the end of February 1941, about 
10,000 Jews from Plock and Plock county were driven out, 
first passing through the Dzialdowo transit camp, where they 
were tortured and robbed, and from there to various towns in 
the Radom district, where within a year most of them died of 
starvation and disease. In Ciechanow, Mlawa, Plonsk, Strze- 
gowo, and Sierpc, the Jews were segregated into ghettos, along 
with the few Jews left in towns whose Jewish populations had 
largely been expelled to the Soviet Union in the fall of 1939. 
These ghettos situated in the administrative area of East Prus- 
sia, ruled by the notorious Erich Koch, endured particularly 
harsh and bloodthirsty treatment, and the murder of mem- 
bers of the Judenrat and ghetto police was a frequent occur- 
rence. In the fall of 1942 the ghettos were liquidated and the 
Jews dispatched to *Treblinka. 


Regierungsbezirk Kattowitz (East Upper Silesia) 
According to statistics published by the “Central Office of the 
Councils of Elders of the Jewish Communities in East Upper 
Silesia,” comprising 32 communities, a Jewish population of 
93,628 existed in these communities in March 1941. The largest 
among these were Bedzin (25,171), Sosnowiec (24,149), Chr- 
zanow (8,229), Zawiercie (5,472), *Dabrowa Gornicza (5,564), 
and *Oswiecim (6,454). Jews played an important role in the 
life of this highly industrialized region (in mining, metallurgy, 
and textiles), and were heavily hit by the early-instituted “Ary- 
anization” process. 

A special office, the Dienststelle des Sonderbeauftragten 
der rrss und Chefs der deutschen Polizei fuer fremdvoel- 
kischen Einsatz in Oberschlesien, headed by Gen. Albrecht 
Schmelt (and commonly referred to as the Schmelt Organiza- 
tion), was in charge of sending the comparatively large num- 
ber of skilled Jewish workers to German firms in Silesia and 
the Reich. No German firm was permitted to employ Jewish 
workers without the consent of the Schmelt Organization, 
and the latter maintained complete control over the Jewish 
“work effort” The German firms paid the Jewish workers at 
the normal rate (in this the Katowice (Kattowitz) area differed 
from the other occupied areas), but the workers received only 
a part of their wages and the firms had to submit the remain- 
der to the Dienststelle. In 1942 the Schmelt Organization con- 
trolled 50,570 Jewish workers. When the evacuation of Jews 
from East Upper Silesia took place (starting May-June 1942), 
the Jewish workers were deported to Auschwitz, which was 
the major concentration camp as well as the largest industrial 
combine in Silesia. 

The chairman of the Central Office of the Councils of 
Elders in Sosnowiec, Moshe Merin, exercised a decisive in- 
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fluence on the internal affairs of the Jewish communities and 
had considerable authority over the Judenraete (the Jew- 
ish councils). The formal ghettoization of East Upper Silesia 
did not take place until a comparatively late date. In Bedzin 
and Sosnowiec, for example, a closed ghetto was not es- 
tablished until May 1943, but it was liquidated by August 
1943. These ghettos also absorbed the Jews left over from 
previous Aussiedlungen (“evacuation actions”). Merin was 
a consistent protagonist of the strategy of “rescuing” Jews 
by voluntarily providing the Nazi Moloch with contingents 
of victims to give others the chance of survival. He carried 
out this policy to its extreme, lending his own active coop- 
eration, as well as that of the ghetto police, to the Aussied- 
lungsaktionen. 


General Government 

Originally, the General Government consisted of four districts, 
Warsaw, Lublin, Radom, and Cracow. When the district of 
Galicia was added, the Jewish population reached 2,110,000. 
The transfer of the administration from military to civilian 
authorities, which took place at the end of October 1939, did 
not alleviate the harsh conditions, for the uncontrolled terror 
of the first period was then replaced by “legally” imposed re- 
strictions and persecution. The first proclamation, issued by 
General Governor Hans *Frank on Oct. 26, 1939, stated that 
“there will be no room in the General Government for Jew- 
ish exploiters,’ and from the very first day of his rule, Frank 
inundated the Jewish population with a flood of anti-Jewish 
measures. The personal rights of Jews were severely curtailed 
in all spheres of private and social life. Jews were deprived of 
freedom of movement, the right to dispose of their property, 
exercise their professions, and benefit from their labor. They 
were denied social and medical insurance benefits (which the 
antisemitic regime in Poland had granted them), religious ob- 
servance (ritual slaughter and public worship), and a normal 
school education for their children. Finally, they lost the right 
to dispose of their own persons. Jews could no longer associ- 
ate freely and Jewish societies, institutions, and organizations 
were disbanded and their property confiscated. The Judenrat, a 
quasi-representative body of the Jews, was established in their 
place by the Nazi authorities. 


WARSAW DISTRICT. This district was divided into 10 coun- 
ties, Warsaw, Garwolin, *Grojec, *Lowicz, *Skierniewice, *So- 
chaczew, Blonie, Ostrow Mazowiecki, *Minsk Mazowiecki, 
*Siedlce, and *Sokolow Podlaski. In the first half of 1940 the 
total Jewish population of this district was 600,000, of whom 
400,000 lived in Warsaw. Its Jews were concentrated into ghet- 
tos in the western counties in 1940, and in the eastern coun- 
ties in the fall of 1941. The Warsaw Ghetto was established on 
Nov. 15, 1940. The ghettos in the western part were of short 
duration. From the end of January to the beginning of April 
1942, 72,000 Jews from this area were brought into the Warsaw 
Ghetto, where they lacked even the most rudimentary means 
for existence. With their arrival, the total number of refugees 
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in the ghetto rose to 150,000, but the population was being 
constantly decimated by starvation and disease. 

In the fall of 1941, the Jews in each of the eastern coun- 
ties were concentrated into between five and seven ghettos. 
This step was in fact in preparation for Aussiedlungsaktionen 
which began with the Warsaw Ghetto on July 22, 1942, and 
continued until Oct. 4-6, 1942. In the General Government 
these actions, under the code name of “Einsatz Reinhard,” 
were always carried out by special commando units (see Re- 
inhard *Heydrich and *Holocaust, General Survey), headed 
by the ss and police chief of the Lublin district, Odilo *Glo- 
bocnik. A decree issued by Frank on June 3, 1942, transferred 
the civilian authority’s jurisdiction over the Jewish population 
in the General Government to Wilhelm Krueger, its chief of 
ss and police. 

On the eve of its destruction, the Warsaw Ghetto con- 
tained 450,000 Jews, of whom approximately 300,000 were 
deported to Treblinka by Sept. 21, 1942. Officially, 35,639 Jews 
remained in Warsaw as workers in German factories, employ- 
ees of the Judenrat, or policemen. In fact, some 60,000 were 
left, including those in hiding. It is to be noted that Himmler’s 
order to Krueger of July 19, 1942, formally fixed the date of 
Dec. 31, 1942, as the final date for “cleansing” the General Gov- 
ernment of the Jews. Between July 19 and 24, 1942, the Jews of 
*Otwock, Minsk Mazowiecki, and Siedlce were deported. Be- 
tween September 22 and 27, most of the ghettos in the Sokolow 
Podlaski, Wegrow, and Minsk Mazowiecki counties were liqui- 
dated, followed, in the last days of October, by the remaining 
ghettos in the Warsaw district. Small groups of Jews tried to 
hide out on the “Aryan” side or in the countryside. In order to 
lull the intended victims into a false sense of security, Krueger 
issued a decree (Oct. 28, 1942) when the annihilation of the 
Jewish population in the district had been almost completed, 
providing for “residential quarters” in Warsaw and Siedlce. 
His aim was to influence the Jews in hiding to believe that 
these “newly established ghettos” which had already passed 
through a partial liquidation would now be a safe haven for 
the survivors. In this he was largely successful. The intolerable 
conditions in which the Jews found themselves, hiding out in 
the forests amid a hostile population, induced them to seek 
out and settle in the new “residential quarters.” Only a short 
while later they were deported. The “new” Siedlce Ghetto, for 
example, did not last a month, and by November 25, Siedlce 
was judenrein. In November, too, the liquidation of most of the 
Jewish labor camps was begun and after “selections” the work- 
ers were deported to the Warsaw Ghetto. In the course of the 
Aktion on Jan. 18-19, 1943, the ss men met with armed resis- 
tance from the Jewish Fighting Organization and were forced 
to cease action for the time being. The Warsaw Ghetto, accord- 
ing to Himmler’s decree (Feb. 16, 1943), was to be liquidated 
at the earliest possible date, and the workers and machinery 
were to be transferred to the Lublin ss camps. 


LUBLIN DISTRICT. The10 counties in the Lublin district — Lu- 
blin, *Biala Podlaska, *Bilgoraj, *Chelm, *Hrubieszow, *Janow 
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Lubelski, *Krasnystaw, *Pulawy, *Radzyn, and *Zamosc - had 
a Jewish population of 250,000 in March-April 1941, including 
55,000 refugees and deportees. In the beginning, the eastern 
part of the Lublin district was regarded as a “Jewish reserva- 
tion” and Jews from parts of Poland that had been incorpo- 
rated into the Reich, as well as from the Reich itself, from the 
Czech Protectorate of Bohemia-Moravia, and from *Austria 
were deported there on a systematic basis. Jozefow, Izbica 
Lubelska, Krasnystaw, and Zamosc were some of the towns 
which served as concentration points for these deportees. 
The local population was also displaced, generally in order to 
make room for the new arrivals. Even after this plan for the 
“Jewish reservation” had been given up, tens of thousands of 
Jews deported from Germany, Czechoslovakia, and Austria 
continued to stream into the district, to be “evacuated” to the 
*Belzec death camp, whose murder installations began func- 
tioning in March 1942. 

The Nazi ideologists also regarded Lublin as a reservoir of 
“World Jewry,” which presumably maintained secret links with 
Jewish communities everywhere (see *Hitler). As a result, the 
Lublin district was turned into an experimental station for var- 
ious Nazi schemes for the annihilation of Polish Jewry. It was 
the headquarters of “Einsatz Reinhard” from where its “action 
groups” began their destructive march through the General 
Government. The first ghetto in the district was set up in the 
city of Lublin in April 1941. Since the area designated for the 
ghetto was too small to hold the approximately 45,000 Jews 
who were in Lublin at the time, the Nazi authorities forced 
over 10,000 to leave the city “voluntarily” and move to other 
towns in the district. The restricted area of the ghetto and its 
dense population caused epidemics and a high rate of mortal- 
ity. In November and December 1941 there were 1,227 cases of 
typhus and the mortality rate that year was three times that of 
a year before the war (40.8 per 1,000). 

In the second half of 1940, about 50 forced labor camps 
for Jews were established in the Lublin district for local Jews 
and Jews from other districts. In the winter of 1940-41, there 
were over 12,000 Jews in these camps. Many succumbed to 
the intolerable living and working conditions - starvation; 
wretched accommodations (usually in decrepit old barracks, 
stables, and barns); lack of hygiene; strenuous work (regulat- 
ing rivers, draining swamps, and digging canals); and inhu- 
man treatment by the camp commanders. In Osowa camp, 
47 inmates were shot in July 1941 after two or three of them 
had contracted typhus. The Judenraete in ghettos from which 
the workers had come organized aid for them. The Warsaw 
Judenrat, for example, spent 520,000 zlotys ($104,000) in 
aid to the camps in 1940, and the Lublin Judenrat, 150,000 
zlotys ($30,000). The “evacuation” campaign in this district 
preceded those in other parts of the General Government. 
In the period from March 17 to April 20, 1942, 30,000 Jews 
from Lublin Ghetto were deported to Belzec and murdered 
there, while 4,000 others were deported to the Majdan Tatar- 
ski Ghetto close to Lublin, which existed until Nov. 9, 1942. 
In the same period, 3,400 Jews from Piaski and 2,200 from 
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Izbica were dispatched to Belzec, preceded by about 17,000 
Jews from Pulawy county (May 6-12). The ghettos which 
had thus been made judenrein became temporary collection 
points for Jews deported from the Reich, the Protectorate, 
and Vienna, and after a short stay there they were sent on to 
Belzec to be murdered. 

Krueger's decree of Oct. 28, 1942, set up eight ghettos in 
the Lublin district, and like the ghettos in the Warsaw dis- 
trict, their existence was of short duration. By Dec. 1, 1942, five 
ghettos were left (Piaski, Wlodawa, Izbica, *Lukow Lubelski, 
and Miedzyrzec Podlaski) and the last of these was liquidated 
in July 1943. The Jewish workers remained in the concentra- 
tion and labor camps until November 1943. On Nov. 3-7, 
1943, 18,000 Jews were murdered in *Majdanek concentration 
camp, over 13,000 in the Poniatowa camp, and approximately 
10,000 in the Trawniki camp, to which several thousands of 
Jews had been deported from Warsaw after the ghetto revolt 
in April 1943. 


CRACOW DISTRICT. The Cracow district, consisting of 12 
counties (Cracow, Debica, *Jaroslaw, *Jaslo, *Krosno, Miechow, 
*Nowy Sacz, Nowy Targ, *Przemysl, *Sanok, and *Tarnow), 
had a prewar Jewish population of over 250,000. By May 1941 
this number dwindled to 200,000, in spite of the additional 
influx of 20,000 refugees and deportees from the incorporated 
areas, including Silesia, Lodz, and Kalisz, in the fall of 1939 and 
spring of 1940. The expulsion of Jews from the Cracow dis- 
trict, where the General Government capital was situated, was 
accelerated. In the first few months, Jews living in the border 
towns along the San River were expelled to the Soviet zone. 
From the spring of 1940 to November 1941, Jews living in the 
spas and summer resorts in Nowy Sacz and Nowy Targ coun- 
ties were expelled, and from May 1940 to April 1941, 55,000 
Jews left Cracow voluntarily or were driven out. The Jewish 
population thus became concentrated in an ever-decreasing 
number of places - in Cracow county, in seven townships and 
10 villages, in Nowy Sacz in five places, and in the Nowy Targ 
county in seven. 

The first ghetto was established in March 1941 in the 
Podgorze quarter of Cracow. A wall sealed it off from the rest 
of the city and the gates of the wall had the form of tomb- 
stones. The first “evacuations” took place in Cracow Ghetto, 
which underwent three such actions, on May 30-31, Octo- 
ber 28, 1942, and March 13-14, 1943. In the final evacuation, 
2,000 Jews were murdered on the spot, about 2,000 were de- 
ported to Auschwitz, and approximately 6,000 were sent to 
the nearby camp in *Plaszow, located on the site of two Jew- 
ish cemeteries. The first Aktion in Tarnow took place on June 
11-13, 1942, involving 11,000 Jews. The Jews of Przemysl county 
were murdered on July 27-August 3 (after 10,000 Jews from 
the county had been concentrated in the city). At the begin- 
ning of August, the Jews from Jaroslaw were deported to Bel- 
zec, followed at the end of that month by deportation of the 
Jews from Cracow county, where at an earlier date the Jews 
from the ghettos in *Bochnia, *Wieliczka, and Skawina had 
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been concentrated. In September 1942 approximately 11,000 
Jews from Sanok county (earlier concentrated at a camp at 
*Izyaslav (Zaslav) were deported to Belzec or shot in the sur- 
rounding forests. That month the ghettos in Tarnow county 
were finally liquidated. 

Krueger's decree of Oct. 28, 1942, setting up six ghettos 
in the Cracow district (Cracow, Bochnia, Tarnow, Rzeszow, 
Debica, and Przemysl), was immediately followed by murder 
“actions” there. From June to November 1942, a total of over 
100,000 Jews were murdered, and by Jan. 1, 1943, according 
to official figures, 37,000 destitute Jews were left in “residual 
ghettos” and a number of camps. There were over 20 labor 
camps in the Cracow district, the largest at *Mielec (with 
3,000 Jewish inmates on the day of its liquidation, Aug. 24, 
1944) — and others in Pustkow (1,500), Rozwadow (1,200), 
Szebnie (2,000-2,500), and in Plaszow with two branches in 
Prokocim and Biezanow. Plaszow, a collection point for the 
Jews who survived the liquidation of ghettos and camps in 
the entire district, had 20,000 imprisoned there in the fall of 
1943. In March 1944, large transports were sent from Plaszow 
to Auschwitz, Stutthof, Flossenburg, and *Mauthausen, while 
the 567 Jews left were liquidated in January 1945 together with 
the rest of the Jewish survivors from the Cracow district. 


RADOM DISTRICT. The newly created Radom district, com- 
prising the larger part of the Kielce province and parts of the 
Lodz and Warsaw provinces, had a Jewish population of about 
360,000 on Sept. 1, 1939. In this district too the evacuation 
of the Jews proceeded at a rapid pace. First of all, the district 
had been heavily bombarded, and there were cities and towns 
in which up to 80% of the Jewish population had lost their 
homes and sought refuge elsewhere. Secondly, the deporta- 
tions from the incorporated areas, the Protectorate (an unde- 
termined number from Prague), and Vienna brought into the 
district large numbers of homeless Jews — 4,000 from War- 
theland, about 10,000 from the Plock county, and 4,000 from 
Vienna. In 1941, the total number of refugees and deportees 
reached 70-75,000 (over 20% of the local Jewish population). 
In 1940-41, a kind of internal expulsion process went on in 
the district, e.g., in December 1940, when 2,000 Jews were ex- 
pelled from Radom, and in October 1941, when several thou- 
sand were driven out from Tomaszow Mazowiecki. 

The ghettos in this district were created at an earlier stage 
than in other parts of the General Government - in *Piotrkow 
at the end of October 1939, and in *Radomsko at the end of 
December that year. Ghettos were set up in March-April 
1941 in the three large cities of the Radom district - in Ra- 
dom (which in January 1941 had 28,000 Jews), Czestochowa 
(36,000), and Kielce (20,000). At the end of 1940 the ghetto of 
Tomaszow Mazowiecki was established (this town had 16,500 
Jews in June 1940), divided into three different sections (the 
Radom Ghetto also consisted of two sections in two different 
quarters of the city). Many places were in ruins, causing se- 
vere overcrowding in the ghettos, and in some of the smaller 
ghettos there were as many as 12-30 persons to a room. In or- 
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The second movement began in 1906 when Boris *Schatz 
established the Bezalel School of Art in Jerusalem to teach lo- 
cal Jews to produce art. Influenced by Stasov, Schatz sought 
to create a Jewish art indigenous to the Near East that would 
visually express the Jews’ return to their land. He united aca- 
demic Jewish art with contemporary Oriental motifs, and used 
Oriental Jewish models clothed in Bedouin garb for biblical 
scenes as both were seen as authentic evidence of the bibli- 
cal past. Schatz sent the European-born teachers to Istanbul, 
Damascus, and Cairo to learn Oriental crafts, employed Ori- 
ental Jews as experts to weave carpets designed by European 
students, and taught Yemenite jewelers an “improved” filigree 
technique. The resulting art was highly eclectic, and only the 
reaction against Bezalel by young artists in the 1920s would 
amalgamate these ideas into a coherent style. 

These young artists revolted against Schatz’s anti-mod- 
ernist diktats, establishing a Hebrew (as opposed to a Jewish) 
Artists Association to stress their independence from the Di- 
aspora, but they retained Schatz’s ideas. They developed his 
Orientalist use of models into a cult of the Arab, and tried to 
create a Jewish national art by combining Near Eastern - i.e., 
ancient Egyptian, Assyrian, or Byzantine - modes of depiction 
with the contemporary classical styles of Henri Matisse and 
Pablo Picasso. They added a “childlike” quality they deemed 
appropriate to a newborn national art, turning for inspiration 
to the French naive artist Henri Rousseau. 

This synthesis is evident in Reuven *Rubin’s Dancers of 
Meron (1926). The style of his hasidic Jews is based on “East- 
ern’ Byzantine church murals from his native Romania; the 
inclined perspective and individually drawn plants recall naive 
art; while the broad, almost flat planes of color were inspired 
by Matisse. Nahum *Gutman presented a different combi- 
nation in his Goatherd (1926) whose stance is adapted from 
Egyptian art. Gutman uses this style to make the figure seem 
both archaic and continuously indigenous to the country, but 
the plasticity of the body and the childlike background also 
recall the art of Picasso and Rousseau. 

During the 1930s, influenced by Arab onslaughts and the 
rise of Nazism in Europe, Palestinian Jewish artists rejected 
this style in favor of a specifically Jewish art. They turned to 
the Expressionism of the Jewish artists in Paris, an art that 
was Jewish only because of its authors’ origins. At the end 
of the 1930s, Zionism again inspired artists to return to the 
ancient Near East in search of a national style, but this time 
they turned to the archeological excavations that were uncov- 
ering Jewish roots in Palestine. Yitzhak *Danziger based his 
sculpture Nimrod (1939) on ancient Near Eastern art. The very 
stone from which it is carved - Nubian sandstone from Petra - 
unites him with the land and its ancient peoples. Moshe *Cas- 
tel based his pictographic style of the mid-1940s on the naive 
figures in the Sacrifice of Isaac from the sixth century mosaic 
in the Bet Alpha synagogue, thus connecting modern art in 
Palestine with that practiced there by Jews in ancient times. 
Later, he used the ancient Hebrew alphabet and figures culled 
from Mesopotamian cylinder seals to create “ancient Jewish 
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steles” made of colored ground basalt, a technique developed 
by the Spaniard Antoni Tapies. Rather than waiting for arche- 
ologists to uncover proof of Jewish residence in the land, he 
produced his own “documents” confirming it. Mordecai *Ar- 
don was also influenced by Sumerian and Canaanite images, 
but turned as well to traditional Jewish sources, borrowing 
from medieval Hebrew manuscripts and using kabbalistic 
signs. He felt that the pagan elements in ancient Israelite life 
could not exist without a traditional Jewish mystical context, 
and that both must be incorporated into the new Israeli cul- 
ture in order for it to survive. 

Both the Russian and Israeli artists who wished to cre- 
ate a modern Jewish style blended elements from the Jewish 
past with those taken from contemporary art. Although both 
models presented viable options for a national style, they were 
not generally espoused. Even the idea of such a style was not 
accepted by most Jewish artists, who preferred to adopt the 
modern styles around them. 

In like manner, Jewish artists often adopted contempo- 
rary subject matter. Whereas in the 19"* century many of them 
expressed the problems they encountered in emerging from 
the ghetto and maintaining their Jewish identity in a Chris- 
tian world, those who arrived from Eastern Europe in the 20' 
century often embraced secular Western art, preferring not to 
stress their Jewish roots. Moreover, those who had received a 
liberal education from emancipated parents preferred neutral 
subject matter and joined movements that stressed landscape 
and portrait painting in the 19" century and abstraction in 
the 20" century. Most of these artists believed that art was an 
international language and wanted to make their mark as in- 
dividuals and not as Jews. This approach was also shared by 
Jewish photographers (e.g., Alfred *Stieglitz), gallery owners 
(e.g., Herwarth Walden), collectors (e.g., Joseph Hirshhorn), 
and art critics (e.g., Clement Greenberg). They all would have 
agreed with Greenberg's advice: “Jewishness, insofar as it has 
to be asserted in a predominantly Gentile world, should be 
a personal rather than a mass demonstration.” At the same 
time, many Israelis opted for international styles and neutral 
subjects, espousing the Zionist desire for normalcy, “to be like 
unto the nations,” while having a nation of their own. 

Yet neutral subjects could be adapted to Jewish use. 
Thus Moritz *Oppenheim’s portraits of converted Jews and 
of those who succeeded while remaining faithful to their re- 
ligion, express the problems confronting Jews in 19" century 
Germany. In Russia during a year of pogroms Isaac *Levitan 
placed a Jewish Tombstone (1881) in a landscape. In like man- 
ner, Barnett *Newman and Yaacov *Agam gave Jewish mean- 
ing to their abstract works through their theories and titles, 
although the latter have to be translated into Hebrew to be 
fully understood. 

On the other hand, some Jewish artists sought to express 
their Judaism in their art, often as part of a dialogue with 
Christians. One method, the depiction of traditional Jewish 
life, developed three main approaches in the 19" century. On 
the one hand, artists such as Oppenheim and Isador *Kauff- 
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der to prepare for the Aussiedlungen, the Nazis concentrated 
the Jews in a few ghettos. In the first stage, the Jews who were 
still living in villages were expelled to the neighboring towns. 
In the second stage, the Jewish population from the smaller 
towns was concentrated in the large ghettos, and each of the 
10 counties had several concentration points assigned to it. 
At the end of this stage, over 20,000 Jews were living in a few 
large, heavily guarded ghettos. 

The first deportation, to Treblinka, took place on Aug. 5, 
1942, in Radom. The Kielce Ghetto inhabitants were deported 
on August 20-24, and the Czestochowa Ghetto inhabitants, 
between Sept. 2 and Oct. 5, 1942. By Nov. 7, 1942, most of the 
Jews had been deported to Treblinka. On Jan. 1, 1943, accord- 
ing to a German source, there were only 29,400 Jews left in 
the four ghettos (“residential districts”) in Radomsko, San- 
domierz, *Szydlowiec, and Ujazd, provided for in Krueger’s 
second decree (Nov. 10, 1942). These ghettos came to an end 
in January 1943. Only the Jewish slave laborers in the labor 
camps were left, mainly near the industrial concerns of Ra- 
dom, Kielce, Czestochowa, Ostrowiec-Swietokrzyski, Skar- 
zysko-Kamienna, Blizyn, Piotrkow, Tomaszow Mazowiecki, 
and other towns. These were in fact concentration camps run 
by the district ss and police chiefs, to whom the German fac- 
tory owners directly paid the fees for exploitation of Jewish 
manpower (as was the case in the other districts also). Some 
of these camps went through a series of transfers and “selec- 
tions” but continued to exist until the second half of 1944. The 
German Hasag factories in Czestochowa were still function- 
ing as late as January 1945. 


GALICIA DISTRICT. The district of Galicia, established in Au- 
gust 1941, comprised the *Stanislav and *Tarnopol provinces 
and the eastern part of the Lvov province, and consisted of 16 
counties. The 1931 census report indicated a Jewish popula- 
tion in this area of 500,000. As a result of the great influx of 
refugees from Nazi-occupied Poland in the fall of 1939, the 
number of Jews had considerably increased, and it is estimated 
that at the outbreak of German-Soviet hostilities, there were 
600,000-650,000 Jews in the area, taking into account the 
natural increase from 1931 to 1941. The German invasion was 
accompanied from the very beginning by the mass murder of 
Jews, initiated and perpetrated by local Ukrainians with the 
support and participation of the Einsatzkommandos and the 
German army. Pogroms took place in Lvov (on the “Petlyura 
Days,’ July 25 and 27), in Tarnopol, *Zolochev, and *Borislav. 
Many of the Jews living in the countryside, about 25% of the 
total Jewish population, were murdered in this period. 

In the part of Galicia temporarily occupied by the Hun- 
garian army (Kolomyya, Borshchev, and *Gorodenka), the sit- 
uation was quite different, the Hungarian commanders taking 
the Jews under their protection and preventing murders from 
taking place. During the short period of German military oc- 
cupation, until Aug. 1, 1941, when its civilian administration 
took over, several tens of thousands of Jews were killed. The ci- 
vilian administration immediately introduced the anti-Jewish 
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legislation applying to the General Government. In fact, some 
of the provisions of this legislation were applied even before a 
“legal” framework was created. The first ghettos were set up in 
the beginning of October at Stanislav (for about 30,000 Jews) 
and Tarnopol (18,000). These were followed in the spring of 
1942 by ghettos in Kolomyya and Kolomyya county, and at 
*Chortkov. By the second half of 1942, ghettos existed in all 
the cities and towns, and a large part of their population had 
already been deported to Belzec. The last ghetto to be estab- 
lished was the one at Lvov, in August-September 1942, after 
several postponements. This came after the great Aussiedlung 
action, 36,000 surviving out of a population of about 150,000. 
Krueger’s decree of Nov. 10, 1942, provided for 32 ghettos in 
the Galicia district, in Lvov, Stanislav, Tarnopol, Chortkov, 
*Stry, *Drogobych, *Sambor, Borshchev, *Zholkva, *Brody, 
Rava-Russkaya, *Rogatin, and *Skalat. 

Large-scale physical extermination campaigns began 
in the second half of 1941 and were initially directed mainly 
against Jews in the professions and intellectuals. During the 
High Holiday period, on Oct. 12, 1941, about 10,000 Jews 
were shot to death at the Jewish cemetery of Stanislav. In No- 
vember numerous executions took place in Lvov, when the 
first attempt was made to organize a ghetto there, and mass 
shootings occurred in Kolomyya county in December of that 
year. This is only a partial listing and it is estimated that some 
100,000 Jews were murdered in July 1941-March 1942. In the 
latter month, the extermination camp at Belzec went into op- 
eration and from then until the end of 1942, about 300,000 
Jews - 50% of the Jewish population of the district — were de- 
ported to Belzec or shot on the spot, or taken away for execu- 
tion in the forests. The others remained for a short while in 
the ghettos and labor camps, and by June 1943 they were all 
liquidated. According to ss-Gruppenfuehrer Fritz *Katzmann’s 
report on the “Final Solution” in Galicia, only 21,000 Jews 
were left in Galicia, distributed in over 21 camps, the largest of 
which was the Janowska Street camp in Lvov. Selected workers 
from liquidated ghettos were transferred to this camp in Lvov, 
while those who were no longer fit for work were executed in 
the vicinity. In the second half of 1943, nearly all the Jewish 
labor camps were liquidated and their inmates murdered. In 
this period, several thousand Jews who had been engaged in 
agricultural work were also murdered. 


Bezirk Bialystok 

This district, created in July 1941, was attached to but not in- 
corporated in East Prussia. The chief of the East-Prussian 
provincial government was also appointed head of the civil- 
ian administration of the Bialystok district and the central 
provincial organs at Koenigsberg were responsible for all 
district affairs. The area of the district, practically identical 
with Bialystok province, was divided into seven counties: Bi- 
alystok, Grodno, Bielsk Podlaski, Grajewo, Lomza, Sokolka, 
and Volkovysk. The Bialystok district suffered two eruptions 
of war, on Sept. 1, 1939, and June 22, 1941. The first German 
occupation was restricted to the western part of the district 
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and lasted only a fortnight, after which the area was turned 
over to the Soviets. The Soviet occupying forces imposed far- 
reaching changes in the economic, social, and political life 
of the Jews. The Jewish population of the district in Septem- 
ber 1939 was estimated at 240,000-250,000. Later on, the dis- 
trict was flooded by a stream of refugees from the western and 
central part of Poland. Among the officials and specialists 
brought in from the Soviet Union, there were also a consid- 
erable number of Jews, and the total increase in population 
is estimated at 100,000. It may therefore be assumed that 
in June 1941 the district had a Jewish population of about 
350,000. 

The second German invasion was accompanied by mass 
murders, carried out by the Einsatzkommandos comprising 
Tilsit police battalions. These operated in the rear of the army 
and caused the destruction of entire communities (Jedwabne, 
*Kolo, Stawiski, *Tykocin, and others). In Bialystok, over 
6,000 Jews were murdered between June 27 and July 13, 1941. 
The great synagogue was burnt down and at least 1,000 Jews 
who had been forced into it perished in the flames. Special 
murder campaigns were instituted against Jewish intellectuals. 
Antisemitic elements within the local Polish and Belorussian 
population, as well as among the Polish police which contin- 
ued to serve under the occupying power, took an active part in 
the mass murder of Jews. (Even before the war, the influence 
of the Polish antisemitic parties had been especially strong 
in this area.) Most of the ghettos were established in August 
1941. The larger among these were Bialystok (over 50,000), 
Grodno (25,000), *Pruzhany (12,000), Lomza (10,000), *So- 
kolka (8,000), and Bielsk Podlaski (7,000). Grodno Ghetto 
consisted of two parts, one inhabited by artisans and skilled 
workers and their families, and the other by the rest of the 
Jewish population. Each had its own Judenrat and ghetto po- 
lice, but the chairman of the Judenrat of the artisans’ ghetto 
had the title of Generalobmann (“chief chairman’) and repre- 
sented both parts vis-a-vis the authorities. 

While the ghettos were in the process of formation, 
“selections” and mass slaughter of Jews often took place. In 
Szczuczyn, for example, the ghetto was inhabited almost en- 
tirely by women and children, most of the men having been 
killed. The overcrowding in the ghettos was phenomenal. In 
Czyzow, for example, 200 persons were squeezed into seven 
tiny houses. Systematic mass annihilation began on Nov. 2, 
1942. In a single day, most of the ghettos were wiped out (ex- 
cept for Bialystok, Pruzhany, the first part of the Grodno 
Ghetto, *Krynki, and Sokolka). Before reaching their final 
destination at the extermination camp of Treblinka, the de- 
portees were kept in assembly camps for a period of three to 
10 weeks, during which many of them succumbed to the in- 
human conditions. In November, 120,000-130,000 Jews were 
killed in the murder campaign. The Aktionen were renewed 
in February 1943, after the liquidation of the Pruzhany, So- 
kolka, and Krynki ghettos. In Bialystok Ghetto, the first “ac- 
tion” took place on Feb. 5-12, 1943, resulting in the deaths 
of 13,000 Jews, of whom 1,000 were killed on the spot. Over 
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40,000 persons were killed in the third phase of the extermi- 
nation campaign. Bialystok Ghetto was the last in the district 
to be liquidated (Aug. 16, 1943). Armed resistance, organized 
by the Jewish Fighting Organization (see Mordekhai *Tenen- 
baum), was suppressed by German military forces, including 
tanks. Over 30,000 Jews were deported to Treblinka, Maj- 
danek, and Auschwitz. 


Generalbezirk Litauen und Weissrussland (Lithuania and 
Belorussia) 

The Polish parts of these districts, which belonged to Reich- 
kommissariat Ostland, consisted of almost the entire Vilna and 
Novogrudok provinces and of the northern portion of Polesie 
province. In 1931 this area was inhabited by over 230,000 Jews. 
From September to December 1939, a large number of refugees 
arrived in the area, especially in Vilna. For nearly 11 months 
(from Oct. 10, 1939, until the end of August 1940), Vilna and 
its environs formed a part of Lithuania. In August, the entire 
country was absorbed by the Soviet Union. Under Soviet oc- 
cupation, thousands of Jews were arrested and deported to dis- 
tant parts of the Soviet Union, but several thousand escaped 
to the United States, Palestine (see *Berihah), and *Shanghai. 
It is therefore impossible to determine the size of the Jewish 
population in June 1941. The larger communities in the Lithu- 
ania district were Vilna, Vileika, *Oshmyany, Svienciany, and 
Trakai (*Troki); in the Belorussian district they were *No- 
vogrudok, *Baranovichi, *Lida, *Slonim, *Molodechno, and 
*Stolbtsy. Like everywhere else in “Ostland,’ the military in- 
vasion brought in its wake large-scale murder by the Einsatz- 
kommandbos, in this case Einsatzgruppe A. In many places they 
had the assistance of locally recruited “Hiwis” (Hilfswillige - 
local volunteer units). On July 1-Dec. 24, 1941, 45,000 Jews 
were killed in Vilna (which in 1931 had a total Jewish popula- 
tion of 55,000). At approximately the same time, 9,000 Jews 
were slaughtered in Slonim; 5,000 in Vileika; 4,000 in Molo- 
dechno; 2,500 in Novogrudok; 1,800 in *Volozhin, and other 
places. During the murder campaign, or a short while later, 
ghettos were established where further mass executions took 
place (Vilna Ghetto was set up on Sept. 6, 1941). Many small 
communities were completely wiped out. 

Ghettos continued to exist in Vilna, Vileika, Oshmyany, 
Novogrudok, Lida, *Glubokoye, Slonim, and Baranovichi, 
and in a few smaller communities from which Jews were dis- 
patched to larger ghettos in the summer of 1942, in prepara- 
tion for the second phase of the annihilation program. Vilna 
Ghetto was also used for this purpose. Jacob Gens, chief of 
the Vilna Ghetto and of the ghetto police, had some measure 
of jurisdiction over the smaller ghettos in “Wilnaland,’ and 
the Vilna ghetto police participated in the Aktion that took 
place in Oshmyany at the end of October 1942. In Belorussia 
the same procedure was initiated of concentrating the Jew- 
ish population of a certain area in one of the larger ghettos in 
preparation for murder “actions.” Here there was an almost 
continuous murder campaign, with breathing spells only be- 
tween one Aktion and the next. The longest such period of 
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respite was granted to Vilna Ghetto, lasting from early 1942 
until September 1943. 

The final phase extended from August 1942, when the 
ghetto in Slonim was destroyed, until September 1943, when 
the Jews of Vilna, Novogrudok, and Lida were sent to their 
deaths. In the course of August and September 1943, about 
10,000 Jews were deported from Vilna Ghetto to concentra- 
tion camps in Estonia. Six thousand were murdered on Sep- 
tember 23, and the ghetto was liquidated. Several thousand 
Jewish workers employed outside the ghetto were extermi- 
nated later (July 1944). Specialists and skilled workers were 
sometimes concentrated in certain houses in the liquidated 
ghetto or sent to labor camps. Such camps, containing the 
pitiful remnants of the liquidated ghettos of Belorussia, were 
located at *Koldychevo (near Baranovichi) and Kelbasin. They 
too ceased to exist at the end of 1943. 


Generalbezirk Wolhynien-Podolien 

Of the Polish territories, this district, which formed part of 
the “Reichskommissariat Ukraine,’ contained the larger part 
of the Polesie province and the entire Wolyn (Volhynia) prov- 
ince belonging to prewar Poland. The 1931 census of the pop- 
ulation in this area indicated about 300,000 Jews. The larger 
communities were Pinsk, Brest, *Kobrin, *Kovel, *Dubno, 
*Rovno, *Lutsk, *Ostrog, *Kremenets, and *Vladimir- Volyn- 
ski. Here too, a large influx of refugees came from Poland 
shortly after the outbreak of the war, while a certain num- 
ber of Jews were moved by the Soviets to other parts of the 
U.S.S.R., so that it was impossible to determine the size of the 
population in June 1941. A mass slaughter in this district was 
carried out mainly by Einsatzgruppe c, commencing with the 
German invasion. The murder action at *Rovno was carried 
out on Nov. 5-6, 1941, when 15,000 Jews were shot. In general 
the local Ukrainian population cooperated in the annihilation 
campaign against the Jews. 

Only a few communities escaped in the initial phase 
(one of these was Kovel). As was the case elsewhere, the sur- 
viving Jews were herded into temporary ghettos. Dubno 
Ghetto was among the first to be liquidated (May 27, 1942), and 
5,000-7,000 Jews were killed. The first Aktion took place on 
May 10, 1942, and the handful of Jewish workers who survived 
it were shot on May 23, 1942. In Kovel the “city” ghetto was 
destroyed on June 2, 1942, with 8,000-9,000 victims, while 
the “workers” ghetto in the city was liquidated on Sept. 18, 
1942. Lutsk Ghetto came to an end on Aug. 20, 1942 (17,000 
people murdered). In Kremenets, the ghetto’s agony lasted for 
two weeks, starting on Aug. 10, 1942, in the course of which 
19,000 Jews went to their deaths. In September, it was Vladi- 
mir-Volynski’s turn (18,000 victims) and from October 28 to 
31, the Jews of Pinsk Ghetto were murdered. As in “Ostland,” 
the mass executions took place in the vicinity of the ghettos, 
in front of prepared mass graves, and were marked by extraor- 
dinary manifestations of sadism. The Ukrainian police dis- 
played a murderous zeal in their cooperation with the Nazis. 
In the course of December 1942, the Jewish workers who had 
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survived the mass executions were also liquidated. In a report 
on a trip in the Ukraine in June 1943, Hans Joachim Kausch 
of the Propaganda Ministry stated that the Jews of that area 
had been “completely” liquidated and throughout his entire 
stay there he had found only four Jews, working as tailors in 
an SD camp. 


Demographic Total 

Up to September 1939 Poland had a Jewish population of 
3,351,000. Exact figures on the number killed between Septem- 
ber 1939 and 1944 are not available, but the following account 
is a relatively well-founded estimate. Shortly after the end of 
the war, the Central Committee of Polish Jews began register- 
ing all surviving Polish Jews and by June 15, 1945, 55,509 had 
registered. Since some people registered several times with dif- 
ferent local committees a round figure of 55,000 is assumed, 
which included a certain number of Jews who succeeded in 
returning to Poland from the Soviet Union. To this must be 
added 13,000 Jews in the Polish army formed in the U.S.S.R. 
in 1941, and approximately 1,000 Jews (out of 2,000) who had 
saved themselves by posing as “Aryans” and had not registered 
with the Jewish committees, bringing the total to 69,000. The 
number of Polish Jews who were saved by fleeing in Septem- 
ber 1939 to the Soviet Union, to certain European countries, 
to Palestine, or to North and South America, or who survived 
the camps in Germany, is estimated at a maximum of 300,000 
(250,000 of whom had fled to the U.S.S.R.). The sum total of 
surviving Polish Jews is therefore about 369,000, i.e., 11% of the 
prewar population, while 2,982,000 Jews were killed. 


Jewish Resistance 

Nazi plans called for a campaign of repression utilizing le- 
gal and economic restrictions and hard labor to bring about 
a rapid reduction of the Jewish population by pauperization, 
starvation, and epidemics. The Jews developed a system of 
self-defense to thwart the rapid achievement of the plans for 
their destruction, or at least succeeded in slowing down the 
realization of the Nazi program. Jewish resistance applied to 
all spheres of life - economic and spiritual; on an individual 
as well as on a collective basis; and in the final stage, when 
the Nazis resorted to the “Final Solution” (physical annihi- 
lation) of the Jews, it took the form of armed insurrections. 
In the economic sphere, the Jews succeeded in circumvent- 
ing the regulations designed to isolate them from the gentile 
society, due to the fact that large numbers of Jews were put 
to work outside the ghetto. They established secret industries 
in the ghetto itself, by which they staved off rapid starvation 
and carried on business with the “Aryan” market. Foodstuffs 
were also smuggled into the ghetto by various means, often 
displaying astounding inventiveness. Jewish industrialists 
and artisans managed to obtain substitutes for all kinds of 
raw materials. In Warsaw Ghetto, for example, the export of 
wares produced in the ghetto workshops under orders of the 
German “Transferstelle” was in no proportion to that of arti- 
cles produced in secret and exported without the knowledge 
of the official German office. The considerable gap between 
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legal and illegal economic activities became characteristic of 
the economic situation in all the occupied areas. Officially the 
Jews were given the opportunity of working for the German 
economy only, military as well as civilian, for as long as this 
served the German war effort. In practice, many of the Jews, 
inured by a long tradition of existence under harsh conditions 
of persecution, and fortified by a powerful will to live, were 
able to break out of the economic straitjacket into which the 
Nazis had forced them and to surmount the dangers of the 
ghetto walls. 

The Nazis were disappointed by the ability of the ghet- 
toized Jews to adapt themselves to the abnormal conditions 
of their existence, and surprised that “so few” Jews were dy- 
ing from “natural” causes and that there were no mass sui- 
cides. At a meeting of Nazi officials, held in Cracow on Aug. 
24, 1942, General Governor Frank openly admitted: “By the 
way, I wish to state that we have sentenced 1,200,000 Jews to 
death by starvation; the fact that the Jews are not dying from 
hunger will only serve to speed up enactment of further anti- 
Jewish decrees.” Thus, the Jews’ vitality served to frustrate 
partially the biological war that the Nazis waged against them 
and was one of the causes for the Nazis’ decision to resort to 
the “Final Solution.” 

Jewish aid organizations which existed before the war, 
such as the *American Jewish Joint Distribution Commit- 
tee (JDC), *roz, and *CENTOS, the Yidishe Sotsiale Alaynhilf 
(y1sA) founded in May 1940, and, after liquidation of the last 
in Oct. 1942, the Juedische Unterstuetzungsstelle (Jus), estab- 
lished formally in March 1943, were permitted by the General 
Government to carry on their activities in its area. The y1sa 
set up a highly diversified system of social and medical assis- 
tance. Almost every ghetto provided some form of public as- 
sistance, such as soup kitchens and accommodation for de- 
portees and refugees. As early as May 1940, according to an 
incomplete list, some 200 welfare committees were sponsored 
by the Judenraete, and their budgets were provided mainly by 
the ypc. These committees also collected funds, clothing, and 
other articles among local Jews. By the end of 1941 the y1sa 
organization was active in over 400 localities in the General 
Government, maintaining 1,500 social and medical institu- 
tions and serving 300,000 adults and 30,000 children. This, 
of course, was not enough to cope with the demands posed 
by the constantly growing pauperization of the Jewish popu- 
lation and the continual influx of new arrivals (in some ghet- 
tos, 60% of the population was dependent on public assis- 
tance). The constant lack of nourishment and hygiene in the 
ghettos, which the Nazis set up in the most dilapidated parts 
of the towns, resulted in diseases and epidemics to which the 
entire Jewish population might have easily succumbed. How- 
ever, health and sanitary departments were set up and main- 
tained by the Judenraete and Toz which in turn subsidized 
117 hospitals and 123 out-patient clinics and sanitary posts. To 
prevent the spread of the epidemics to the “Aryan” city quar- 
ters, the Nazi authorities used police measures, the results of 
which were even worse than the epidemics. In fact the ghetto 
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population was so weakened that a large loss of life could not 
be avoided. In Warsaw, Lodz, Lublin, and Kutno, 15-20% of 
the Jewish population died in the two or three years of the 
ghettos’ existence. 

The Jews also displayed moral resistance to the starva- 
tion and debilitating forced labor, whereby the Nazis hoped 
to divest the Jews of all interest in spiritual life and dehu- 
manize them. Moral resistance took varied forms. Pious Jews 
convened in secret for prayers, disregarding the dangers thus 
incurred; yeshivah students continued their studies and held 
clandestine minyanim to which they took the orphans to re- 
cite kaddish for their deceased parents. They also abstained 
from using the public soup kitchens which under ghetto con- 
ditions were not kept kasher, despite the greater suffering this 
entailed for them. Nonobservant Jews had their own means 
of moral resistance. Teachers established clandestine student 
groups and conducted classes in private homes. Persons who 
had been active before the war in cultural societies established 
secret libraries, choirs, orchestras, and dramatic groups, and 
held lectures and celebrations of important historical anniver- 
saries. The Judenraete also established schools, wherever the 
Nazi authorities did not put obstacles in their way. (Accord- 
ing to a decree issued by Frank on Aug. 31, 1940, the Juden- 
raete were to be permitted to run elementary and vocational 
schools, but with few exceptions were prevented from actu- 
ally doing so by the local Nazi authorities.) 

Intensive cultural and educational activities were carried 
on in the Warsaw ghetto by the Yidishe Kultur-Organizatsye 
and the CENTOS, and in Vilna Ghetto by the cultural depart- 
ment of the Judenrat. Lodz Ghetto also maintained a large 
network of schools until the summer of 1941 (45 schools with 
500 teachers and an average monthly attendance of 10,300 
children). In most ghetto schools the emphasis was placed 
on Jewish studies. The teaching of history and geography was 
prohibited. Cultural activities fulfilled the dual purpose of 
protecting the inhabitants of the ghetto, especially the youth, 
against the demoralizing atmosphere of the ghetto created 
by the Nazis, and of strengthening their resistance to Nazi at- 
tempts to deprive them of their human dignity. 

Organized physical and armed resistance was closely 
linked to political activities in a number of ghettos, and took 
various forms. Illegal publications, including pamphlets, were 
issued periodically or singly, and were either handwritten or 
duplicated. (In Warsaw Ghetto, for example, incomplete re- 
ports indicate that from mid-1940 to April 1943, 40 illegal 
periodicals were issued by various illegal movements repre- 
senting every shade of political opinion.) Organized secret lis- 
tening-in to foreign broadcasts, to reduce the Jews’ isolation 
from the outer world, provided information on the political 
and military situation, and served as a source of hope and en- 
couragement. In some ghettos, political parties - particularly 
workers’ parties, e.g., the Bund, Poalei Zion, and the commu- 
nists — actively opposed the Jewish ghetto administration, i.e., 
the Judenraete and the ghetto police. (In Lodz Ghetto, oppo- 
sition to Rumkowski’s regime took the form of street demon- 
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strations and strikes in the ghetto workshops.) Opposition 
to the Judenraete was also voiced in the underground press. 
The parties’ youth movements conducted a cultural education 
campaign among their secret membership. 

At a later stage, when the mass deportations began, the 
movements made preparations for armed resistance to the 
deportation “action.” It was on the basis of organizing armed 
resistance that the political parties began to cooperate. Thus, 
in Warsaw Ghetto, a Jewish Coordinating Committee was set 
up in October 1942, composed of representatives of all the 
Zionist parties (with the exception of the Revisionists) - who 
were united in the Jewish National Committee — and of rep- 
resentatives of the Bund. On Oct. 27, 1942, the Jewish Fight- 
ing Organization (zoB) was established which united the 
above-mentioned Jewish parties and the communists under 
one command. The heroic revolt of Warsaw Ghetto (which 
lasted from April 19 until the end of May 1943) was the result 
of the collective, self-sacrificing efforts of the youth of almost 
all political parties. The Revisionist Jewish Military Organiza- 
tion took an active part in the fighting. Similarly, in Bialystok 
Ghetto, a united fighting organization was set up on the eve 
of the revolt that broke out on Aug. 16, 1943. 

In Czestochowa, the planned revolt was frustrated when 
an unexpected deportation “action” (on Sept. 21, 1942) barred 
access to the bunkers where the arms were hidden. During 
the liquidation of Bedzin Ghetto, underground fighters of the 
Zionist youth movements fought against vastly superior Nazi 
armed forces from fortified bunkers until they all fell. In Cra- 
cow Ghetto, the fighting organization, consisting of Zionist 
and Communist youth, carried out acts of sabotage and direct 
attacks on the Germans (such as the armed attack against Ger- 
man officers in the Cyganeria Café on Dec. 23, 1942). In Vilna 
Ghetto, a United Partisans Organization was founded in Janu- 
ary 1942, comprising in later stages members of all the political 
movements. Following the Gestapo demand for the surrender 
of the Vilna underground commander, Yizhak * Wittenberg, in 
July 1943, the leadership of the organization was forced to give 
up the struggle inside the ghetto, and smuggled its members 
into the forests, where they set up a partisans’ group under 
the name of Nekamah (“Revenge”). 

Revolts broke out in the extermination camps of Tre- 
blinka (on Aug. 2, 1943) and Sobibor (Oct. 14, 1943) in which 
large numbers of prisoners managed to escape (most of whom 
were later killed). These insurrections later brought the mur- 
der installations in those camps to a halt. An armed revolt of 
the Jews in the “Sonderkommando” in Auschwitz took place 
on Oct. 7, 1944. 

[Isaiah Trunk] 
PARTISANS. The guerilla warfare in Poland (i.e., within the 
area designated by post-World War 11 boundaries) was con- 
fined to the territories of the so-called General-Government 
and the province of Bialystok. The first Jewish attempts to 
organize partisan units were undertaken by the resistance 
movement of the *Warsaw Ghetto in spring 1942, but these, 
as well as some other early attempts, failed due to lack of ex- 
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perience and the lack of support from the local population. 
In July 1942, the Germans began to implement the so-called 
Operation Reinhard. At that time, mainly in the provinces 
of Lublin and Kielce, there began a spontaneous movement 
of thousands of Jews fleeing the townlets to the forests to es- 
cape deportation. Many of them formed groups that offered 
active resistance to the Nazis. Although numerically strong, 
they had very few arms and no supply bases at all. Those who 
managed to hold out through the winter of 1942/43 came in 
contact with the Polish underground, as in the course of spring 
and summer 1943 a number of Polish partisan units began to 
operate from the forests. 

The attitude of the Polish partisans toward the Jews de- 
pended upon the political framework to which they belonged 
and the goodwill of local commanders. The closest relations 
were between the Jewish partisans and the Communist-domi- 
nated People’s Guard (Gwardia Ludowa). About a dozen Jew- 
ish partisan units were subordinated to the command of that 
organization and later acted as its units. Among them were: 
partisan detachment “Chil” (known also as the Second Com- 
pany of the “Holod” battalion), under the command of Yehiel 
Grynszpan, which operated in the eastern part of the Lublin 
province; detachment “Emilia Plater,” under the command of 
Samuel Jegier, and detachment “Kozietulski,”” under the com- 
mand of Mietek Gruber, in the northern parts of the Lublin 
province; detachment “Berek Joselewicz,” under the command 
of Forst, in the southern part of the Lublin province; detach- 
ment “Lwy” (“Lions”), under the command of Julian Ajzen- 
man (Kaniewski), in the northern part of the Kielce province; 
detachment “Zygmunt,” under the command of Zalman Fajn- 
sztat, in the southwestern part of the Kielce province; detach- 
ment “Iskra” (“Spark”), under the command of Lejb Birman, 
in Rzeszow province; and detachment “Mordecai Anielewicz” 
commanded by Adam Szwarcfus, Mordecai Growas, and In- 
gac Podolski, in the forests near Wyszkow (northeast of War- 
saw) which was organized after the Warsaw Ghetto uprising 
by remnants of the Jewish Fighting Organization. Jews also 
constituted a significant percentage in a number of other units 
of the People’s Guard. 

Remnants of the fighters in the *Bialystok Ghetto upris- 
ing formed the partisan unit “Forwards” (“Foroys”), which 
was later part of a Soviet partisan brigade under the com- 
mand of General Kapusta. The attitude of the Armia Krajowa 
(Home Army), sponsored by the Polish government-in-exile 
residing in London, and of the Peasants’ Battalions (“Batali- 
ony Chlopskie”) were different. These organizations did not 
accept Jewish units, but some of them accepted individual 
Jewish fighters, while others often took part in the murder of 
Jews. The extreme right-wing National Armed Forces (“Nar- 
odowe Sily Zbrojne”) were strongly hostile toward Jews, orga- 
nized attacks against Jewish partisans, and murdered all Jews 
they found hiding in the forests. Some Jewish units managed 
to operate independently of any Polish underground organi- 
zation. The greatest of them was the unit in the Doleza forests 
under the command of Abraham Amsterdam. 
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A number of Jews won great fame in various Polish par- 
tisan units, mainly in those belonging to the People’s Guard. 
Among the best known are: Colonel Ignacy Robb-Rosenfarb 
(Narbutt), commander of the People’s Guard in the Kielce re- 
gion; Colonel Robert Satanowski, commander of a partisan 
brigade; Colonel Niebrzydowski, commander of the Peas- 
ants’ Battalions in the Miechow region; Major Menashe Ma- 
tywiecki, member of the general staff of the People’s Guard; 
Alexander Skotnicki, commander of the “Holod” battalion; 
Yehiel Brewerman, commander of the detachment “Bartosz 
Glowacki,’ and Captain Lucyna Herz, the only Polish woman 
officer parachuted into the woods for partisan activity. Jews 
also played a significant role in the Special Attack Battalion, 
which organized parachute units for guerilla warfare in the 
rear of the German army. The commander of that unit was the 
Jewish officer Lieutenant Colonel Henryk Toruniczyk. Four of 
the 12 units parachuted into the forests during the summer and 
autumn of 1944 were commanded by Jewish officers: Robert 
Satanowski, Julian Komar, Joseph Krakowski, and Zygmunt 
Gutman (later known as one of the best partisan commanders 
in the Kielce province). The significant feature of the Jewish 
partisan movement in Poland was that almost all Jewish par- 
tisans started their guerilla activity at a very early period (sec- 
ond half of 1942), when the Polish partisan movement hardly 
existed; thus Jews constituted in the early period a high pro- 
portion of the partisans and guerilla fighters. Among the first 
nine partisan detachments organized at the beginning of 1943 
in the Kielce province, four were Jewish units, with a number 
of Jews present in all other units. Later in spring 1944, when 
the partisan movement in Poland grew rapidly, thanks to the 
great flow of arms from England (for the Armia Krajowa) 
and from the Soviet Union (for the left-wing guerillas), the 
Jewish communities were already destroyed and there were 
no more Jewish youth who could fill the partisan ranks. (See 
also: *Partisans.) 

[Stefan Krakowski] 
Jewish-Polish Relations during the War 
Relations between Jews and Poles in occupied Poland were 
complicated in nature, especially in the Polish underground 
movements. The entire Polish population was vehemently 
anti-German, but the vast majority of people were also vio- 
lently antisemitic. In the first month of the war, antisemitism 
seemed to have completely disappeared out of hatred for the 
Nazis, but it reemerged soon afterwards. 

The Polish political parties’ attitude to the Jews before 
the war generally remained much the same during the entire 
period of occupation. The right-wing parties, led by the Nar- 
odowa Demokracja (Endecja) officially denounced Hitler’s 
barbaric methods, but in fact remained antisemitic and re- 
garded the Nazi “solution of the Jewish problem” in Poland 
with quiet satisfaction. The extreme right-wing radicals, the 
Ob6z Narodowo-Radykalny (onR) and the Falanga, rejoiced 
over Hitlerism and approved of the Nazi murders. They con- 
tended that the victims were no better than murderers, and 
deserved their fate. The Polish Socialist Party (pps), on the 
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other hand, and especially its left wing (RPPs) and the reor- 
ganized Communist Party (PPR) condemned the murder of 
the Jews in their illegal publications, took part in campaigns 
to aid Jews, and appealed to the Polish people to assist. A simi- 
lar stand was taken by the Democratic Party and the People’s 
Party, although the latter, formerly an important party, did not 
have a uniform approach. In general it identified itself with 
the stand taken by the Polish government-in-exile represented 
inside Poland by the Delegatura. The Delegatura also main- 
tained contact with the Jewish National Committee and the 
Jewish Coordinating Commission. Through the Delegatura 
these Jewish bodies were able to keep in touch with Jewish 
political movements and organizations abroad. 

Relations between the Jews and the Delegatura, initially 
quite friendly, deteriorated in the course of time. This was due 
to the Delegatura’s negative attitude in regard to supplying 
the Jewish Fighting Organization with sufficient quantities of 
arms. It was not until the resistance of the Jewish Fighting Or- 
ganization in Warsaw in January 1943 that the fighters at last 
received a small quantity of arms from the Delegatura. The 
strained relations with the Delegatura were partly the result of 
the reactionary and antisemitic groups’ influence within the 
Polish underground, which grew in strength as the German 
front moved back toward Poland and a general anti-Soviet 
attitude came to the fore. (Anti-Soviet feelings among the 
Poles were also heightened by the story of the Katyn massa- 
cre, and the resulting break in Soviet-Polish diplomatic rela- 
tions in the summer of 1943.) Anti-Jewish agitation among the 
Polish population was also fed by the reports of the situation 
of the Jews in Eastern Poland under the Soviet occupation, 
when Jews were appointed to official positions. The Dele- 
gatura also adopted a negative attitude to the Jewish parti- 
san movement, refusing to support it or even to recognize 
its existence. 

As the Soviet army drew near the Polish frontier, a rap- 
prochement took place between the Sanacja (the ruling party 
of Pilsudski’s successors) and the Endecja and between the 
Sanacja and such outright Fascist organizations as the onrR, 
whose military arm, the National Armed Forces (Nsz), was 
recognized in March 1944 as a component of the Delegatura’s 
underground army, the Armia Krajowa. The Nsz went so far 
as to murder Jewish partisans and Jews who had succeeded in 
escaping from the slaughter taking place in the ghettos. More 
and more, an anti-Jewish tendency made itself felt in the offi- 
cial underground publications issued by the Delegatura. 

The Nazi propaganda machine cleverly exploited the 
antisemitism existing among the Polish population. Reviv- 
ing the old Polish slogan of “Zydo-Komuna,” they identified 
Jews with Communism and succeeded in further poisoning 
the prevailing anti-Jewish feelings among the Poles. As a re- 
sult, Jews who had been in hiding on the “Aryan” side were 
denounced to the Nazis. In many places Poles not only assisted 
in the search for Jews, but joined the Nazis in torturing and 
killing them as well. The Polish police, with hardly any excep- 
tion, took part in the “actions” and on several occasions were 
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themselves in charge of rounding up the Jews and dispatch- 
ing them to the death camps. 

There were, however, some social groups and individu- 
als, from all segments of the population, who helped Jews at 
the risk of their own lives. The activities of the “Council for 
Aid to Jews,’ which provided “Aryan” documents and shelter 
in Polish houses, rescued children, and extended financial aid, 
helped some 50,000 Jews. There were more than a few individ- 
ual Poles who had the moral strength to overcome the fear of 
death (the punishment for giving refuge to Jews) and the pres- 
sure exerted on them by the prevailing anti-Jewish climate of 
opinion, to stretch out a helping hand to the persecuted Jews. 
Some of these Poles, along with their families, had to pay with 
their lives for the courage they displayed in aiding Jews. 

It may be concluded that the attitude of the Poles to the 
Jews was marked by both active participation in the murder 
of Jews and rescue efforts at great risk. The motives for these 
attitudes also varied from religious, humanitarian, or simply 
materialistic considerations, to a “biological” hatred of Jews. 
Of all the occupied countries, the percentage of Jews saved in 
Poland was the smallest, since the predominant attitude was 
hostile, while rescue was an exception to the rule. 


[Isaiah Trunk] 


AFTER WORLD WAR II 


Rescue of Jewish Children 

When Poland was liberated in 1945, thousands of orphaned 
and abandoned Jewish children were wandering through vil- 
lages and in the streets of the towns. Many were found in Pol- 
ish homes and in convents. Some had been baptized, and some 
had been exploited by the peasants as a source of cheap labor. 
The official Jewish committees (komitety) established institu- 
tions for homeless children. Jewish parents applied to the Jew- 
ish organizations for help in finding children, who had been 
entrusted to non-Jewish families in order to save their lives but 
later disappeared without trace. Some Poles refused to return 
Jewish children, either because they had become attached to 
them or because they demanded financial remuneration for 
maintaining the child and for the risk they had incurred in 
hiding Jews from the Germans. There were a few cases of Jew- 
ish children living under conditions of starvation and terror. 
With the mass repatriations from the Soviet Union, 31,700 
children under 14 years of age returned to Poland, including 
many hundreds of orphans, who also needed immediate care. 
Three separate bodies worked to save Jewish children. The first 
of these, the official Jewish committees, acting under the aus- 
pices of the authorities, maintained 11 boarding schools with 
a total of 1,135 orphans, and day schools and nurseries which 
cared for about 20,000 children. The youth department of 
the committees cared for about 7,700 boys and girls. Mate- 
rial conditions were good, but education was oriented toward 
Polish assimilation. The second, the Jewish Religious Council 
(Kongregacja), sent people to redeem children from Polish 
homes, particularly at the request of religious relatives. These 
children were delivered to their relatives abroad, or sent to be 
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adopted by Jewish families in the United States, Great Britain, 
and other countries. The third organization was established 
by the Zionist movement, and given the abbreviated name of 
the “Coordination” (Koordynacja). Its emissaries wandered 
through Poland to rescue children, very often risking their 
lives in doing so. The Koordynacja established four children’s 
homes, which housed hundreds of children aged between two 
and 12. The older children were sent to “children’s kibbutzim” 
of the youth movements. Funds were supplied mainly by the 
*American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee (spc). The 
special psychological problems of the Holocaust period, such 
as fear and hatred of Jews, necessitated the establishment of a 
special seminary for educators at Lodz. The Koordynacja sys- 
tematically sent children abroad, with the intention of finally 
enabling them to reach Palestine. By the end of 1947, more 
than 500 children had been taken out of Poland. Together 
with their teachers and educators they entered *Youth Aliyah 
institutions in Germany, Austria, and France, most of them 
settling later in the State of Israel. Scores of Jewish children 
are believed to have remained in Poland, mainly in Catholic 
institutions and convents. 

[Sara Neshamith] 
Renewal of Jewish Life 
The first attempts to renew Jewish life took place in Lublin, 
the seat of the Polish Committee of National Liberation. Ina 
manifesto issued on July 20, 1944, this committee published 
a solemn declaration assuring equal rights and full rehabili- 
tation to the survivors of Polish Jewry. The Jewish Commit- 
tee was formed to extend emergency aid to Jews converging 
on Lublin from the liberated parts of Poland. This group in- 
cluded adults who returned from the forests and other hid- 
ing places or who miraculously survived the concentration 
camps, and children who found refuge in convents or with 
individual Polish families. In October 1944 the Jewish Com- 
mittee was renamed the Central Committee of the Jews in Po- 
land and moved to Warsaw when the Polish capital was liber- 
ated. The committee was composed of representatives of the 
various Jewish parties and was presided over by the Zionist 
Emil *Sommerstein. At first it was primarily concerned with 
providing material assistance to the Jewish survivors and fa- 
cilitating their return to a productive life. Before long, how- 
ever, the committee extended the range of its activities to so- 
cial and cultural spheres. 

By 1945 it comprised 10 districts (wojewddstwa), two sub- 
districts, and about 200 local committees. Several dozen Jew- 
ish cooperatives, in a variety of trades, and 34 Jewish farms 
run by several hundreds of Jewish agricultural laborers were 
founded. A considerable number of Jewish weeklies and bi- 
weeklies, representing every shade of Jewish political opinion, 
made their appearance. Among them was the organ of the 
Central Committee, Dos Naye Lebn. An elementary school 
having Yiddish as the language of instruction with Hebrew as 
acompulsory subject was established in Lodz. There was also 
a society of Jewish writers, journalists, and actors in that city, 
while in Lower Silesia the Jewish Society for Art and Culture 
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was formed. After the Zionist pioneering youth movements 
were reorganized, they established hundreds of training farms, 
children’s homes, etc., and prepared their members for ali- 
yah. In July 1945 the pc entered the Jewish scene in Poland. 
Through the Central Committee, it subsidized a variety of 
social welfare agencies, emphasizing the care of children, the 
aged, and the sick. In addition the ypc provided food, cloth- 
ing, and medicine to educational and cultural institutions, 
and supported a variety of plans to help able-bodied men and 
women become productive again. The following year, *oRT 
began its work in Poland, creating a network of vocational 
schools. In the medical field Toz provided the assistance. At 
the beginning of 1946, this organization was running eight 
mobile clinics, seven hospitals, and medical aid stations in 
all major cities. 

In addition to the 80,000 Jews already in Poland, over 
154,000 Polish Jews were repatriated from the U.S.S.R. in the 
summer of 1946, bringing the total Jewish population of Po- 
land close to 250,000. The Polish government and the Com- 
munist-dominated ruling party (the Polish Workers’ Party - 
PPR) encouraged the Central Committee in its social and 
cultural activities and lent support to the Jewish efforts to es- 
tablish new economic foundations and restore communal life. 
At the same time, the government placed no obstacles in the 
path of Jews who wished to emigrate. It permitted the Zionist 
movement to exist and displayed a friendly attitude to the as- 
pirations of the yishuv in Palestine and later to the State of 
Israel. Polish government support (or at least tolerance), aid 
from world Jewry, and, especially, the growth of the commu- 
nity by mass repatriation from U.S.S.R., led many Polish Jews 
in the immediate postwar period to believe that the conditions 
being created in the “new” Poland would enable them to live 
a free and full Jewish life. 


Cultural, Religious, and Economic Life 

At first these hopes had some basis in fact. In 1946-47 two 
Yiddish theaters were founded - in Lodz and Wroclaw — and 
employed some 80 actors. In 1950 they joined forces as the 
Jewish State Theater with a government subsidy under the 
direction of Ida *Kaminska. The theater discontinued its ac- 
tivities after 1968, when most of the Jews emigrated from Po- 
land. A publishing house and a literary monthly came into 
being. The Society for Art and Culture founded Jewish librar- 
ies, promoted amateur societies in various cultural fields, and 
arranged public lectures. The *Jewish Historical Institute em- 
barked upon a program of collecting and publishing historical 
material on the Holocaust. According to figures published in 
the anniversary edition of Dos Naye Lebn (1945-47), the Cen- 
tral Committee's Board of Education served 34 Jewish schools 
staffed by 179 teachers and attended by 2,874 children. Jew- 
ish religious life was renewed in every town where Jews re- 
settled. In prewar Poland there had been 2,000 rabbis, 8,000 
ritual slaughterers and religious teachers, and 10,000 yeshivah 
students. Of these, only a few dozen rabbis, slaughterers, and 
about 100 yeshivah students survived the war, mainly in the 
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US.S.R., but only a few of them refrained from emigrating 
and remained in postwar Poland. Nevertheless, the Union of 
Religious Communities was established, comprising some 30 
communities. The Union attended to Jewish religious needs by 
refurbishing and using two synagogues which had not been 
destroyed - one in Warsaw and the other in Wroclaw - es- 
tablishing prayer-houses in all the communities, providing 
mazzot for Passover, arranging for the supply of kasher meat, 
and founding kasher public kitchens. In cooperation with the 
Central Committee, the Union rededicated Jewish cemeteries 
and reburied according to Jewish rite the victims of Nazism 
buried in mass graves. 

In mid-1948, the Union of Religious Communities for- 
mally joined the Central Committee of Jews in Poland. The 
cooperation between the two bodies, however, lasted only 
into the early 1950s, when the Stalinization taking place in 
the country also affected Jewish life and made the coopera- 
tion of secular and religious bodies impossible. By the end of 
1960, there were 23 member communities in the Union, and by 
1966 the number was reduced to 18. The number of individual 
members varied greatly from one community to another; thus, 
in Warsaw, there were only 20 registered members, while in 
Katowice there were 1,200 and in Wroclaw 2,000. The Union 
of Religious Communities was still in existence in 1969, but 
the mass emigration of 1968-69 reduced its membership se- 
verely. At the end of 1947, there were 200 Jewish cooperative 
societies, with a membership of 6,000. About 15,000 Jews were 
employed in communal institutions, coal mines, heavy indus- 
try, textile factories, and a variety of government and private 
factories; 124 Jewish families were employed on farms. By 
the end of 1946, oRT was conducting 49 different vocational 
courses staffed by 81 instructors and attended by over 1,100 
pupils. Contact with Jewish communities outside of Poland 
was maintained by both the Central Committee and by the 
various Zionist groups which were active in the early postwar 
years. In the beginning of 1948, the Central Committee joined 
the *World Jewish Congress and participated in its meetings 
and conferences. 


The Flight from Poland 

The revival of a sound Jewish community life in Poland was 
the declared aim of those Jews who had been Communists be- 
fore the war. They believed that the conditions were now ideal 
for the renewal of Jewish life and argued that a revived Jewish 
community would both demonstrate the vitality of the Jewish 
people and the failure of Nazism and other forms of antisemi- 
tism. The majority of Polish Jews, however, including those 
who were being repatriated from the Soviet Union, did not 
want to reestablish their lives in Poland, where the Nazis had 
found thousands of collaborators among the local population 
eager to cooperate in the extermination of the Jews. Moreover, 
pogroms continued even after the Nazi occupation ended. To 
most Polish Jews it was unthinkable to renew their life on the 
Polish soil soaked with the blood of millions of Jews. Thus 
tens of thousands of Polish Jews who fled from the U.S.S.R. 
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and Poland made their way to Romania and Germany in the 
hope of reaching Palestine. After the *Kielce pogrom this exo- 
dus took on an organized and semi-legal character. A coordi- 
nating committee for aliyah was formed from representatives 
of all Zionist groups to make arrangements for up to a thou- 
sand persons a day to cross the Polish border at three points 
in Lower Silesia near Kudowa. The operation lasted about six 
months, until the end of 1946 (see *Berihah). Thereafter, Jews 
encountered difficulties in leaving Poland, but emigration did 
not come to a stop. In 1949, when the Zionist parties were dis- 
banded, all former Zionists were permitted to leave for Israel, 
and some 30,000 people took advantage of this opportunity. 
Thus, mass emigration continually depleted Polish Jewry 
from 1944 to 1950. The Central Committee, which did all in 
its power to combat this movement, was forced to accept the 
reality of a drastic decrease in the Jewish population. 


Anti-Jewish Excesses 

Jewish emigration from Poland was motivated not only by the 
recent tragic past and by prewar Zionist education, but also 
by the continuation of a clear and present danger to the Jews. 
There were murderous attacks upon Jews on Polish roads, 
railroads, buses, and in the towns and cities. The murders 
were committed by members of Polish reactionary organi- 
zations, such as the Nsz (Narodowe Sily Zbrojne). In cruelty 
and inhumanity, their crimes often equaled those committed 
by the Nazis. Beginning in 1945 the assaults upon Jews swiftly 
assumed mass proportions. In two pogroms - one in Cra- 
cow on Aug. 11, 1945, and the other in Kielce on July 4, 1946 - 
thousands of Polish men, women, and children ran amok in 
the Jewish quarters, killing in Kielce 42 Jews and wounding 
50 others. The attacks spread throughout the country, and 
in 1945 alone 353 Jews were reported murdered. The wave of 
anti-Jewish excesses continued well into 1946 and reached its 
climax in the Kielce pogrom. The government and the ruling 
party issued declarations designed to placate the Jews and 
there were public protests against antisemitism by intellectu- 
als and large parts of the working class. Above all, the Jewish 
Communists and the Central Committee of Jews in Poland 
tried to reassure the Jews that the government would stamp 
out the antisemitic underground. The Jews, however, did not 
heed the exhortations and raced for the borders. By the end 
of 1947, only 100,000 Jews remained in Poland. 


The Soviet Example 

A second factor discouraging any hope for a viable Jewish 
community in Poland was the rising tide of antisemitism in 
the U.S.S.R. Soviet antisemitism was at first disguised as a 
campaign against “rootless cosmopolitans.” This was followed 
by the judicial murder of leading Jewish writers and artists 
and the total liquidation of Jewish cultural life in the Soviet 
Union. The campaign culminated in the so-called *Doctors’ 
Plot (see Antisemitism, in the Soviet Bloc). These Soviet de- 
velopments had an immediate effect on the Polish scene. In 
1948 the central committee of the ruling party, the ppR, on 
Moscow’s initiative, accused its first secretary, Wladyslaw Go- 
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mulka, and his associates of rightist-nationalist deviation, and 
Poland became, more than ever, a Soviet satellite. The entire 
country was overrun by the Soviet secret police. Under these 
circumstances Poland’s attitude toward its Jews could not be 
substantially different from the Soviet model. 

Nevertheless, Stalinist antisemitism was effected in Po- 
land without bloodshed and mass arrests. It was the cultural 
activities of Polish Jewry that were immediately affected, re- 
duced in their scope, and adapted in their content to the new 
spirit. The Stalinization of Poland was carried out by a variety 
of measures. The existing workers’ parties were merged into a 
single party, and all other parties were liquidated. The Soviet 
Union was glorified and its policies in internal and foreign af- 
fairs were slavishly copied. In all creative activities “socialist 
realism” became the rule. In the Jewish sphere, “unifications” 
and liquidations were carried out. The first to be liquidated 
were the Zionist parties and the Bund in November 1949. This 
was followed by a ban on the operation of the ypc and ort, in 
spite of the assurance given by the Polish Committee of Na- 
tional Liberation in its manifesto of July 20, 1944, and the ap- 
peal in December 1945 by the Polish provisional government 
for foreign aid to be extended to Polish Jews. Similarly, the rec- 
ognition of the ypc’s work expressed in November 1946, when 
ypc director, Joseph *Schwartz, was awarded a high decora- 
tion by the government, no longer had any meaning. 

An act of liquidation by “unification” affected the Union 
of Jewish Cooperative Societies, representing 200 societies, 
15,000 workers, and substantial assets (originally financed by 
the ypc) which was forced to merge with the general Polish 
Union of Cooperatives. On May 16, 1949, a “recommendation” 
was made to the Central Committee of the Jews in Poland to 
secede from the World Jewish Congress. Finally, the Central 
Committee itself, whose continued existence as a seemingly 
independent representative body was not in harmony with the 
new trend, was ordered to merge with the Jewish Society for 
Art and Culture. The new organization bore the name Cul- 
tural-Social Association of the Jews in Poland (Kultur-Gezel- 
shaftlekher Farband fun di Yidn in Poyln). All Jewish schools 
were nationalized in the 1948-49 school year, resulting in the 
further reduction of Jewish studies. Yiddish as the language 
of instruction and the teaching of Hebrew had already been 
eliminated. Such organizations as the Jewish Agency came to 
be regarded as “agents of imperialism,” and any contact with 
them was highly suspect. The spiritual life of Polish Jews was 
now restricted to preoccupation with the “progressive” tradi- 
tion. The mass emigration had resulted in a radical reduction 
in the number of district and local Jewish committees. Their 
total number dropped to 30. The largest concentrations of 
Jews were in Warsaw (about 8,000), Wroclaw (about 6,000), 
Lodz (about 5,000) and Szczeczin, Katowice, Cracow, Leg- 
nica, and Walbrzych. 

In spite of these far-reaching quantitative and qualitative 
changes, the leaders of the Cultural-Social Association and the 
other Jewish establishments (such as the Historical Institute, 
the theater, the publishing house, the literary journal, and the 
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newspaper Folksshtime), both in Warsaw and the provinces, 
did all in their power to maintain at least a modest level of 
Jewish activity. In fact, in the period 1950 to 1957, Jewish life 
in Poland was relatively stable. Even so, there were those in 
the association who, encouraged by the ruling party, sought 
to promote assimilation and achieve results. 


1956-1967. Stalin’s death in 1953 resulted in an easing of ten- 
sion, but Gomulka’s assumption of power, in 1956, completely 
transformed the Jewish scene in Poland. Revelation of the in- 
numerable crimes committed in the U.S.S.R. during the period 
of Stalin’s rule enabled the Jewish newspaper Folksshtime to 
publish a passionate protest against Soviet antisemitism and 
its destruction of Yiddish literature and culture. In Poland it 
was once more possible to foster Jewish literature and to re- 
establish contact with Jewish organizations abroad. The ypc 
and orT returned to devote themselves primarily to the ap- 
proximately 25,000 Polish Jews who were being repatriated 
from the U.S.S.R. under an agreement between Gomulka’s 
government and the Soviet Union (along with hundreds of 
thousands of people who had been Polish citizens in 1939 
but for some reason had not been repatriated after the war). 
Once again the jpc extended aid to the sick, the aged, and 
children. It also assisted various cultural institutions, includ- 
ing schools. ort, for its part, reestablished its network of vo- 
cational training schools. 

The great majority of Jews repatriated from the U.S.S.R. 
did not, however, have any intention of staying in Poland. 
Even before their departure from the Soviet Union, most of 
them resolved to move on from Poland, primarily to Israel. 
Similarly, thousands of long-established Jews now decided to 
leave Poland for good. Their decision was influenced by the 
antisemitic incidents that occurred soon after Gomulka’s rise 
to power. Poland again allowed Jews to emigrate, and some 
50,000 people left the country in 1958-59. In some cases, 
whole towns were emptied of their Jewish population, and 
the Jewish community in Poland was now reduced to about 
30,000 people. Of those who remained some 3,000 were too 
old or too sick to earn their livelihood and were supported by 
the Jpc, as were various children’s homes, camps, and clubs. In 
addition, the ypc financed the Historical Institute, the Cracow 
Jewish Museum, cultural enterprises, the reestablishment of 
Jewish cooperatives, and the construction of a Jewish home 
for the aged. 

The Jewish cooperative movement, revived after 1957 
with help from the government and the jpc, was soon able to 
stand on its own feet and to transfer 20% of its yearly profits - 
ranging from one to two million zlotys — to the Jewish Cul- 
tural-Social Association. This situation prevailed until 1967. 


Final Liquidation 

In 1968-69, a fourth mass emigration of Jews from Poland 
took place, resulting in the virtual dissolution of the Jew- 
ish community as an identifiable and creative group. It also 
spelled the final disillusionment of those Jews who hoped the 
Gomulka regime would differ from the Soviet Union in its ap- 
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proach to the Jews. The Six-Day War (1967) and the March 
1968 student riots in Polish university towns were seized by 
the Polish government as the opportunity to utilize popular 
antisemitism for its own political purposes. When the party 
faction called the Partisan Group, led by Minister of Interior 
Mieczyslaw Moczar, initiated antisemitic action in an attempt 
to oust Gomulka from power, the Polish Communist leader 
adopted a clearly defined anti-Jewish policy. In March 1968 
Gomulka publicly declared those Jews whose loyalty wavered 
between Poland and Israel to be “rootless cosmopolitans” 
unworthy of holding public office. He reiterated, however, 
the principle that Israel-oriented Jews should be allowed to 
immigrate to the Jewish state. In the course of 1968, Jewish 
youth camps, schools, and clubs were disbanded. Jews were 
dismissed from whatever public positions they still held, and 
the Cultural-Social Association was reduced to a mere pa- 
per existence. Restrictions were placed even on the status of 
Yiddish, a language which had been used in Poland almost as 
long as Polish itself. Yiddish was declared a foreign language, 
with the result that any publication in Yiddish had first to be 
translated into Polish before it could be released for distribu- 
tion. In practice this signified the end of the Yiddish publish- 
ing house “Yidish Bukh” and of Yidishe Shriften, the literary 
journal. The Yiddish newspaper Folksshtime, which formerly 
appeared four times a week, was now restricted to a weekly 
appearance. The ypc and orT were again forbidden to oper- 
ate in Poland, and the Jewish cooperatives were again handed 
over to the general Cooperative Union. The Jewish home for 
the aged, financed by the ypc, was turned into a general in- 
stitution. 

The liquidation of all organized forms of Jewish life was 
accompanied by a relentless antisemitic campaign carried 
through the press, radio, and television. The majority of Pol- 
ish Jews, the tragic remnant of a community that had once 
numbered over 3,250,000 people, reacted to these events by 
choosing to emigrate. Since the Polish authorities allowed Jew- 
ish emigration only to Israel, and then only upon renunciation 
of Polish citizenship, many Jews who intended to immigrate 
to other countries (Canada, Australia, Scandinavia) osten- 
sibly applied for papers and visas to Israel. Efforts to assure 
the continued existence of Jewish life in Poland were in vain. 
Young Jews, most of whom left the country, were especially 
shocked by the antisemitism displayed by leading Polish Com- 
munists. The few Jewish institutions still in existence in 1971 
were devoid of all creative content and had been stripped of 
all authority. (See also *Cooperatives; *American Jewish Joint 
Distribution Committee; *orT; *OZE; *Berihah.) 


[David Sfard] 


Later Developments 

In the following two decades the Jewish population of Po- 
land stabilized at around 6,000. There remained only a sin- 
gle synagogue in Warsaw and in the whole country there was 
no rabbi. The Jewish cemetery in Bialystok was transformed 
into a public garden and the famous Jewish cemetery in War- 
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man painted cheerful scenes of ghetto life, stressing religious 
rites and a pleasant atmosphere. These works were intended 
to strengthen the roots of emancipated Jews by showing them 
nostalgic views of their grandparents’ lifestyle which they had 
cast off, and to prove the inherent beauty of traditional Jew- 
ish life to Christians who were curious about the “exotic” Jews 
around them. Later artists, such as Yehuda Pen, inspired by a 
Romantic wish to return to their roots, turned from assimi- 
lation to depicting the lifestyle of the Orthodox Jewish com- 
munity. Still later, nostalgic views of shtetl life, such as those 
by Chagall and *Mané-Katz, were used to memorialize a way 
of life that was slowly disappearing and was totally destroyed 
in the Holocaust. 

The second, more pessimistic approach was developed 
in Eastern Europe by Antokolsky and Samuel *Hirszenberg 
who stressed the poverty and sufferings of the Jews to arouse 
pity and sympathy. Their works were inspired by the misery 
they saw around them and by the pogroms in Eastern Eu- 
rope in the second half of the 19" century, both of which led 
to mass emigration. Their iconography influenced artists who 
depicted the hardships of traditional Jewish life during World 
War 1 and its destruction in World War 11. 

The third approach depicted tensions between Jews and 
Christians. In Oppenheim’s Lavater and Lessing Visit Moses 
Mendelssohn (1856), Mendelssohn affirms Judaism despite 
Johann Caspar Lavater’s demands that he convert. The intri- 
cacies of the dispute are suggested by the chessboard set be- 
tween them, but the woman bringing in a tea tray suggests 
that all will end amicably. In contrast, in The Spanish Inquisi- 
tion Breaking in on a Marrano Seder (1868), Antokolsky sym- 
bolized the fears of Jews in Russia where sudden arrest was 
common, and stated his belief that assimilation would not 
save Jews from persecution. 

Whereas such problems continued to occupy Jews, some 
20 century artists turned instead to confrontations within 
the Jewish community. Raphael *Soyer’s Dancing Lesson (1926) 
sets portraits of the Orthodox Russian grandparents above the 
religious but modern parents, who worriedly regard the young 
couple attempting to assimilate into American life by dancing 
to the tune of the boy’s harmonica. 

A different dialogue with the Christian world utilized 
Christian themes such as the legend of Ahasver who - like the 
Jewish people - is doomed to eternal wandering for rejecting 
Jesus. Maurycy *Gottlieb gave this image a positive twist in 
1876 by portraying himself in this role as a crowned prince. 
He thereby stressed pride in his Judaism, but his expression 
conveys his melancholy at being an outcast from Christian 
society. In contrast, Hirszenberg’s Exile (1904) used this im- 
age to show the Jew as a modern refugee heading towards an 
unknown destination. Hirszenberg’s denunciation of Chris- 
tian antisemitism is even clearer in his rendering of Ahasver 
fleeing amidst a sea of crosses at the feet of which lie his mas- 
sacred fellow Jews (1899). 

The symbolic image that had the most impact on this 
type of dialogue was that of Jesus restored to his historical 
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milieu. Antokolsky’s Ecce Homo (1873) stressed Jesus’ Judaism 
through his facial features, side locks, skullcap, and striped 
garment. Inspired by the Odessa pogrom, Antokolsky wanted 
his statue to remind Christians that persecuting Jesus's broth- 
ers perverted his teachings. The use of a Jewish Jesus to com- 
bat antisemitism became widespread in modern Jewish art, 
and Chagall’s White Crucifixion (1938) used this imagery to 
symbolize Jewish victims in the Holocaust. 

This dialogue, as well as problems within the Jewish com- 
munity, led Jewish artists to inject new meanings into Old Tes- 
tament themes. This practice began in the early 19'* century 
in works by converted Jews. Thus Mendelssohn’s grandson 
Philipp Veit and his fellow Nazarenes decorated the reception 
room of his converted relative, the Prussian consul Jacob Sa- 
lomon Bartholdy, with the story of Joseph. This suggests that 
Bartholdy had a Jewish precedent both for his high office and 
for assuming the manners - and in his case, the religion - of a 
non-Jewish court. In a different vein, Eduard *Bendemann ex- 
pressed the despair at Judaism's fate that led to his conversion 
by painting mournful scenes: By the Waters of Babylon (1832) 
and Jeremiah on the Ruins of Jerusalem (ca. 1834-35). 

Early Zionist artists also turned to the Old Testament. 
Lesser *Ury’s Jerusalem (1896) depicts the old exiles in Baby- 
lon sitting withdrawn or praying, while younger generations 
look past the river dreaming of the homeland, thus expressing 
the hope engendered in the young by Zionism. In like man- 
ner, Ephraim Moise *Lilien depicted Theodor Herzl as Moses 
(1907-8), and created a parallel between the longing for the 
Promised Land of a Jew bound in slavery in Egypt and that of a 
European Jew trapped by thorns (1902). In the Jerusalem River 
Project (1970), Joshua Neustein, Gerard Marx, and Georgette 
Battle set loudspeakers along a wadi to bring the sound of 
rushing water to Jerusalem’s dry environment, fulfilling the 
prophecy of Zechariah that when Israel is redeemed, “live wa- 
ters will come forth out of Jerusalem.” 

Old Testament imagery was also used for personal ex- 
pression. For instance, Simeon *Solomon used his illustrations 
to the Song of Songs (1857, 1865-68) to express his homosexual- 
ity and the despair it caused him, while Jacques *Lipchitz and 
Jacob *Epstein used their namesake, Jacob, wrestling with the 
angel to express their own struggles with inspiration during 
times of crisis (1932, 1940-41). 

Biblical images were also employed to express the Holo- 
caust and the birth of the State of Israel. Thus Lipchitz depicted 
David killing a Nazi Goliath (1933) to demonstrate Jewish re- 
sistance to the Nazis, and many artists utilized the Sacrifice of 
Isaac and Job to symbolize Holocaust victims. After the War of 
Independence, *Steinhardt used Cain and Abel to portray the 
war between brothers; Jacob and Esau embracing to express 
the coveted peace; and Hagar as an outcast Arab refugee. Re- 
cently, contemporary artists have been inspired by their times 
to develop new interpretations. For instance, before leaving 
Russia, Vitaly *Komar and Alexander *Melamid placed seven 
photographs of the first page of the text of the Prophet Obadiah 
(1976) in graded degrees of darkness, suggesting that they see 
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saw was repeatedly desecrated by gangs who stole the marble 
from the graves. 

The Social and Cultural Society of Jews in Poland came 
under the full control of the Ministry of Interior and almost 
all of its social functions were terminated. After the Jewish 
cooperatives were liquidated, the Polish government began 
to defray the rather modest budget of the society. 

In 1976-77 the Jewish issue again became a motif in the 
official propaganda campaign which came on the heels of the 
Polish workers’ protest movement against rises in food prices 
and the activities of the “Committee for the Defense of the 
Workers” and dissidents. 

The prolonged instability of the situation resulted in in- 
tensified exploitation of the Jewish issue, and the press directly 
attacked and ridiculed Jewish religion, tradition, and customs 
with the result that Jewish life was compressed into a lifeless 
framework which, nevertheless, still continued to function. 
The Jewish Cultural-Social Committee remained in existence, 
as did the Jewish Historical Institute and the Jewish Theater. 
The newspaper Folksshtime also continued to appear. The in- 
stitute received permission to resume publication of the aca- 
demic journal Yidishe Bletter, whose publication had ceased 
several years earlier. 

In the latter part of 1977 the Poles took several tactical 
steps to improve their image with regard to Jewish matters. In 
October and December 1977 the chairman of the Organiza- 
tion of Former Jewish Partisans and Fighters in Poland (Ste- 
fan-Shalom Greik, an Israeli), the chairman of Yad Vashem 
(Dr. Yitzhak Arad), and a representative of Kibbutz Lohamei 
ha-Gettaot (Zevi Schneir) were invited to Poland in connec- 
tion with the implementation of a plan to establish a Jewish 
exhibit hall in the former extermination camp at Auschwitz. 
It was the first time that the authorities in Poland displayed a 
readiness to permit Israeli institutions to participate in the im- 
plementation of the plan, and even to be assisted by the advice 
of Israeli experts. The Warsaw Institute of Jewish History was 
also invited to assist in drawing up the plan. The pavilion was 
opened at a ceremony held on April 17, 1978, in the presence 
of Polish authorities and Jewish delegations from Israel and 
the Diaspora. Its official name was “The Destruction and the 
Struggle of the Jews in Occupied Europe.” In June, however, it 
was closed to the public, although it was claimed that the clo- 
sure was only temporary to improve the amenities there, and 
that it would be opened to individuals on request. 

A definite anti-Zionist, anti-Jewish tone was expressed in 
government propaganda used in its fight against the increased 
strength and demands of Solidarity in 1980 and 1983, although 
the current demographic distribution of Jews in Poland cer- 
tainly did not warrant any such attacks. Individual Jews did 
participate in the Solidarity movement. 

Poland's transition to a democratic system of govern- 
ment and a market economy which began in 1989 after nearly 
five decades of Communist rule took place against the back- 
ground of economic crisis and industrial unrest. At the same 
time, the new freedom experienced by Polish society had an 
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invigorating effect on the small, mostly elderly Jewish com- 
munity that remained in the country. A significant renewal of 
Jewish cultural and religious life took place, and people previ- 
ously estranged from Jewish tradition, especially among the 
young, began to acknowledge their Jewish identity. Commu- 
nal and cultural activities were strengthened and encouraged 
by the renewal of ties with Israel and increasing contacts with 
world Jewry. Two important events exemplify this positive 
trend: The community acquired its first resident rabbi in over 
20 years, and a Coordinating Commission of Jewish Organi- 
zations, which represented and acted on behalf of the whole 
community, was established. The new body brought together 
the Jewish Social and Cultural Association, the Mosaic Reli- 
gious Association, the Jewish Historical Institute, the Jewish 
Theater, and the bi-weekly paper Dos Yiddishe Wort (formerly 
Folkssztyme). 

A range of educational and cultural activities was pro- 
vided by the Social and Cultural Association (TsKz), which 
had branches in 15 cities. Courses in Jewish history and Yid- 
dish as well as song and dance classes were held. The Jewish 
Historical Institute conducted research and published schol- 
arly papers and books on the history of Jews in Poland. Wel- 
fare activities were carried out with the financial support of 
the jpc. 

On the positive side of Polish-Jewish relations was the 
continuing interest in the history and culture of Polish Jews 
among the Polish intelligentsia. The awareness of the need to 
preserve the Jewish heritage and recognize the Jewish contri- 
bution to Polish culture originated in liberal Catholic, Prot- 
estant, and opposition circles in the 1980s. 

Among the initiatives taken were annual weeks of Jew- 
ish culture, seminars on Jewish subjects, festivals of Jewish 
films, exhibitions as well as efforts to restore and maintain 
Jewish cemeteries and monuments. From the mid-1980s, in 
an attempt to improve their image abroad the Communist 
authorities encouraged Jewish studies. The Institute for the 
Study of the History and Culture of the Jews in Poland was 
created at Cracow’s Jagellonian University in 1986. A number 
of conferences and symposia were held with the support of 
the state and the participation of Western, including Israeli, 
scholars. A large number of books on Jewish subjects were 
published to meet the growing demand. In post-Communist 
Poland, state authorities continued to support a range of cul- 
tural activities. A foundation called Eternal Memory was set 
up by the treasury for the restoration and preservation of Jew- 
ish cultural monuments. 

The community, however, experienced a rising tide of 
antisemitism. The change to a pluralist democracy opened up 
opportunities for extremist nationalist groups using antisemi- 
tism as a tool in the political struggle. Their propaganda iden- 
tified Jews with the Communist regime and blamed them for 
all the shortcomings of Polish life. The removal of restraints 
on freedom of expression meant that antisemitism was now 
openly voiced in public and everyday life with grass-roots an- 
tisemitism well attested in public polls. 
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Government and Solidarity personalities became targets 
of anti-Jewish campaigns, which drew attention to their real 
or alleged Jewish origins. At the time of the 1990 presiden- 
tial and 1991 parliamentary elections these tactics were freely 
used even by the mainstream political groups. Antisemitic 
publications, including reprints of the notorious Protocols of 
the Elders of Zion, were distributed widely. Acts of vandalism 
at Jewish institutions, synagogues, and cemeteries multiplied 
as Polish skinheads sought to emulate their Western coun- 
terparts. The need to obtain economic assistance from the 
West, which acted as a brake on political antisemitism during 
1980s, prompted President Walesa’s initiative in 1991 to cre- 
ate a Council on Polish-Jewish Relations. An advisory body 
attached to the president, its function was to promote better 
understanding between Poles and Jews by drawing-up educa- 
tional programs for Polish youth, organizing events and exhi- 
bitions, and providing a reaction to antisemitic incidents. 

The continuing dispute over the Carmelite convent at 
Auschwitz had been at the center of the crisis in Catholic-Jew- 
ish relations from 1984 (see *Auschwitz Convent). The contro- 
versy was widely debated in the Polish press: a range of views 
from openly antisemitic to liberal was expressed revealing a 
disquieting level of prejudice and a lack of understanding be- 
tween Poles and Jews. The crisis was finally resolved in 1993 
with the relocation of the nuns at the convent. 

While some elements within the Catholic Church sup- 
ported right-wing Christian parties with known antisemitic 
tendencies, the Polish bishops, in an effort to improve re- 
lations, issued an unprecedented statement taking a clear 
stand against all manifestations of antisemitism. The epis- 
copal letter, read in churches on January 21, 1991, presented 
Vatican 11 teachings on the relations between the two faiths 
and dealt with a number of controversial issues such as Polish 
responsibility for the Holocaust, alleged Jewish responsibil- 
ity for Communism, and antisemitism past and present. At 
the same time the Catholic Seminary in Warsaw published a 
book on Judaism and the Jews for school teachers written in 
a similar spirit. 
[Lena Stanley-Clamp] 

By the mid-1990s most of the Jewish communities in 
Poland - Warsaw, Cracow (Krakow), Lodz, Stettin (Szcecin), 
Danzig (Gdansk), Kattowitz (Katowice), and Breslau (Wro- 
claw) - had synagogues. The eastern part of the country, once 
teeming with Jewish life and with great centers such as Lublin 
and Bialystok, probably had no more than 50 Jews. The Co- 
ordinating Committee of Jewish Organizations in the Polish 
Republic (kkozRP) coordinated activities of the various Jew- 
ish bodies. Under the auspices of the Lauder Foundation, a 
club was established which organized many events for young 
people including Jewish summer camps and athletics. The 
Jewish groups included persons orphaned in the Holocaust 
and brought up by non-Jews and a veterans’ organization. An 
important item on the agenda was the preservation of syna- 
gogues and cemeteries throughout the country. Many of these 
were in a state of disrepair or being used for secular purposes. 
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Poland had a chief rabbi whose seat was in Warsaw and an- 
other rabbi for youth. A primary school and kindergarten were 
opened in Warsaw. Jewish courses were offered at the univer- 
sities in Warsaw and Cracow. Warsaw’s Jewish Historical In- 
stitute was an important archive and venue for cultural events 
while Cracow had a Center for Jewish Culture. The Warsaw 
Yiddish Theater was the only regularly functioning Yiddish 
theater in the world. Most of the actors were non-Jews. Poland 
was the scene of considerable Jewish tourism including pil- 
grimages to Holocaust sites, which bring many Jewish youth 
groups, such as the March of the Living. 

In the early years of the 21°t century, around 8,000 Jews 
were registered with the community, but it was estimated that 
as many as 30,000-40,000 had some Jewish ancestry. 


RELATIONS WITH ISRAEL 


Poland was among the first countries to recognize Israel (May 
18, 1948). During the period preceding the establishment of 
Israel, Poland was unstinting in its support for the yishuv. At 
a convention of Soviet-bloc foreign ministers, the Polish for- 
eign minister introduced a resolution congratulating Israel 
and condemning Arab aggression. Polish public opinion also 
strongly supported Israel and its struggle, as evidenced by 
resolutions passed by various public institutions, including 
the National Conference of Polish writers. Israel also received 
practical aid. In 1948, before the declaration of independence, 
a Haganah camp was set up in Poland, where 1,500 young Jews 
underwent preparatory military training before leaving for 
Israel. During the actual fighting, shipments of wheat were 
brought to Israel by a Polish boat. In August 1948 an Israel 
legation was established in Poland, one of Israel’s first diplo- 
matic missions. 


The Change of 1950 

The cooling of U.S.S.R.-Israel relations from 1950 affected 
relations between Poland and Israel. A certain ambivalence 
characterized Poland’s attitude toward Israel, for, together 
with criticism of Israel on the international scene, particu- 
larly at the uN, there was also understanding and sympathy 
for Israel’s problems and a courteous attitude in official rela- 
tions, in contrast to the attitude of other member states of the 
Eastern bloc, even in 1950-55, which were particularly diffi- 
cult years for Israel relations with East Europe. The change, 
which started to make itself felt at the beginning of 1950, was 
reflected in a decrease in the number of exit permits issued, 
although emigration from Poland never ceased altogether. Pol- 
ish authorities began to display animosity toward the Israel 
legation, with a view to minimizing its contacts with Polish 
Jewry. During this period there were mass arrests and staged 
trials in a number of Eastern European countries, and, while 
the situation did not reach such proportions in Poland, police 
measures were intensified there and the Israel legation was put 
under police surveillance. A sharp turn of events occurred in 
1953, when the Israel minister in Warsaw, A.L. Kubovy, who 
was stationed in Prague, was declared persona non grata as a 
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result of a similar action taken against him by the Czechoslo- 
vak government after the *Slansky trial. Thereafter two other 
Israel diplomats were expelled. 


Improved Relations in 1956 

Wladyslaw Gomulka’s ascension to power as secretary of the 
Communist Party in the fall of 1956 ushered in a liberaliza- 
tion in Poland’s internal regime and a more independent 
foreign policy. Relations toward Israel improved primarily 
through an open emigration policy. Israel’s problems were 
given more objective treatment in the press. In 1956 Israel 
again appointed a resident minister in Warsaw after a three- 
year period during which a chargé d'affaires headed the Israel 
legation. In 1963 the mission was elevated to the level of an 
embassy. After 1956 there was also a broadening of cultural 
and scientific relations in the form of reciprocal visits by in- 
dividuals and delegations. Nevertheless, the Polish govern- 
ment maintained a constant reserve and did not respond to 
all of Israel’s initiatives, sometimes even failing to implement 
plans they themselves had suggested. Thus, for example, cul- 
tural and scientific relations were not established on a formal 
basis, although such a step would have been justified by the 
extent of these activities. Nor was a Polish-Israel Friendship 
League set up in Poland, although an Israel-Polish Friendship 
League functioned in Israel. 

Nevertheless, Poland was undoubtedly foremost among 
the East European countries in fostering relations with Israel, 
especially in the areas of culture, science, and information. 
Israel artists participated regularly in international music 
festivals in Poland, and many Polish performers appeared in 
Israel. Radio musical programs were exchanged. Exhibitions 
of Hebrew books were held in Poland, and Polish books were 
distributed in Israel. Regular exchanges of scientific publica- 
tions took place, and individuals and figures in public life paid 
reciprocal visits. Exhibitions of graphic art were organized in 
Poland and in Israel. Of special note during the period be- 
tween 1956 and 1967 were the tour of a Polish medical dele- 
gation in Israel; the visit to Israel of the chairman of the Pol- 
ish Academy of Sciences; and the visit of the Israel ministers 
of health and welfare to Poland. After 1956 Israel participated 
regularly in the International Fair in Poznan. An information 
bulletin distributed by the Israel embassy influenced public 
opinion, and the Polish press often drew upon it. 

In the political arena (e.g., in voting at the un), Poland 
continued to identify with the U.S.S.R. but nevertheless was 
willing to support the election of Israelis for various functions 
in international agencies. Its spokesmen would point out that 
Poland’s guiding principle was to foster relations both with 
Israel and with the Arab states, but neither at the expense of 
the other. An event in May 1966 seemed to herald a marked 
improvement in Polish-Israel relations and a development in 
Israel's relations with the entire Communist bloc: A conven- 
tion of Israel diplomatic representatives in Eastern Europe 
was held in Warsaw with the participation of Foreign Minis- 
ter Abba Eban. It was the first time that such a convention was 
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held in a capital of the Eastern bloc, and Warsaw was willing to 
serve as its venue; it was also the first visit in an East European 
capital by an Israel foreign minister. Eban held discussions 
with the Polish foreign minister, Adam Rapacki, who displayed 
the attitude usually accorded an official foreign visitor. 


The Six-Day War 

Fairly normal relations were maintained between the two 
countries when the U.S.S.R. began escalating the Middle East 
crisis, which resulted in the Six-Day War. Significantly, a visit 
to Poland at the end of April by the Israel minister of welfare, 
heading a delegation for the establishment of the Auschwitz 
memorial, was handled in a way that reflected a change for 
the worse in Poland's attitude. The fact that the visit was not 
mentioned in the press was interpreted as one expression of 
the attempt to minimize the Jewish character of the Holocaust. 
In the first half of May, Polish newspapers and communica- 
tions media were still presenting a balanced view of the Mid- 
dle East crisis. A sharp change occurred, however, during the 
second half of the month. The press began to give unilateral 
coverage to the Arab-Soviet position. Grotesque accusations 
with antisemitic overtones were leveled against Israel and its 
leaders. On May 28 the president of Poland sent a message to 
Nasser expressing “full support for the struggle of the Arab 
nations.” After that time, Poland’s statements were character- 
ized by an animosity toward Israel even more venomous than 
in other East European countries. 

According to all indications, Polish public opinion gen- 
erally supported Israel in its struggle for survival, but in the 
hands of groups competing for power in the party and in the 
Polish government, the Middle East crisis became a weapon 
for infighting, with the declared intent of displacing Jews from 
public positions. On June 12, 1967, following the Soviet Union's 
example, Poland notified Israel that diplomatic relations be- 
tween the two countries were being severed, and inimical 
demonstrations against the Israel diplomats initiated by the 
authorities took place in sight of the diplomatic staff that came 
to take leave of the Israelis at the Warsaw airport. The Dutch 
embassy, which represented Israel's interests in Poland from 
that time, strongly protested against this behavior. 


Immigration to Israel 

In 1948 there were approximately 70,000-80,000 Jews in Po- 
land. This number was swollen by thousands of Jews who re- 
turned from the U.S.S.R. in 1956-57 under the Polish-Soviet 
repatriation agreement. One of the major tasks of the Israel 
legation in Poland was the struggle on behalf of the majority 
of Jews who wished to migrate to Israel. Despite accusations 
leveled periodically by Polish authorities at the Israel legation 
and its staff for propagandizing and organizing the Jews for 
migration to Israel, there was continuous emigration. Between 
1948 and 1949 the Polish authorities were issuing several hun- 
dred passports a month to Jews wishing to emigrate, especially 
to the aged, handicapped, and women left alone. Between 
1949 and 1956 the number of passports issued decreased to a 
few dozen per month. The major years of Polish Jewish im- 
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migration to Israel were 1956-60 with their numbers reaching 
around 52,000. The peak year was 1957, during which some 
31,000 Jews migrated to Israel. Despite the breakdown in dip- 
lomatic relations in June 1967, the Polish government contin- 
ued to issue exit permits for emigration to Israel, but the mo- 
tivation for this policy became more and more an antisemitic 
intent to “purge” Poland of its Jewish population. 


Trade Relations 

A trade agreement signed between Poland and Israel in 1954 
was renewed annually until 1968. The numerous industrial 
and agricultural products traded were valued at approximately 
$4 million in both directions. Major Israel exports were cit- 
rus fruit and tires, with Poland exporting frozen meat, sugar, 
iron and steel products, and chemicals. Two Israel exports 
added in the later years were potash and cotton, which then 
exceeded the citrus export. During 14 years the scope of the 
agreement had doubled, in effect, and in certain years it had 
tripled. A shift in the trade balance in Israel's favor occurred 
in the first months of 1966 and continued thereafter due to a 
steep increase in the export of potash. Upon the severance 
of diplomatic relations, Poland was in debt to Israel for over 
$5 million, but despite its hostile attitude toward Israel it did 
not revoke the trade agreement of 1954, and it was automati- 
cally renewed in 1968. By then, however, the agreement was 
meaningless, with Israel having discontinued its exports to Po- 
land to avoid increasing the Polish debt, which was, in effect, 
a credit extended to Poland without interest. In June 1968 the 
Israel government informed the Polish government of the re- 
vocation of the trade agreement. Poland’s debt to Israel, then 


$2.7 million was repaid thereafter. 
[Moshe Avidan] 


Following the severing of commercial ties between Israel 
and Poland in 1968, the first exchange of goods between the two 
countries was renewed in 1976. Israel exported citrus to Poland 
($834,000) and imported books ($5,000). In 1977 goods in the 
value of $1.5 million were exported to Poland and $600,000 
worth of merchandise was exported from Poland to Israel. 

In 1986 Poland was the first of the Communist bloc 
countries to re-open low-level diplomatic relations with Israel 
which had been severed since the Six-Day War. Interest sec- 
tions dealing with visa regulations and cultural and economic 
ties were established in Warsaw and Tel Aviv. Full diplomatic 
relations were restored in 1990. A framework for the promo- 
tion of good relations was provided by the establishment of the 
Polish-Israeli Friendship Society. There was a steady growth in 
cultural exchanges and trade expansion. Poland has shown a 
strong interest in acquiring Israeli technology in the fields of 
agriculture, telecommunications, health, and hotel industry. 
There was an unparalleled growth in tourism, facilitated by 
direct air links, with Israelis visiting Poland in great numbers. 
President Walesa visited Israel in 1991 and President Herzog 
visited Poland in 1992. By 2003 Israel’s exports to Poland had 
grown to around $95 million, with imports at $60 million. 


[Lena Stanley-Clamp] 
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POLANSKI, ROMAN (Liebling; 1933-_), film director, 
writer, and actor. Born in Paris, Polanski went to Poland with 
his parents at the age of three. During World War 11, he man- 
aged to escape the ghetto, while his parents were sent to a con- 
centration camp, where his mother died. As a young boy he 
survived in the Polish countryside, living with various Catho- 
lic families. In 1945 he was reunited with his father. 

In the 1950s, still in Poland, he took up acting and also 
became a well-known filmmaker. He moved to Paris and 
made two films in England — Repulsion (1965) and Cul-de-sac 
(1966) — which won him international acclaim. Polanski also 
won several international awards for his film Two Men and a 
Wardrobe (1958). Among his other films are Mammals (1961); 
Knife in the Water (Oscar nomination for Best Foreign Lan- 
guage Film, 1962); and Rosemary’s Baby (Oscar nomination 
for Best Adapted Screenplay, 1968), which showed his mastery 
of suspense and the macabre, as well as The Fearless Vampire 
Killers (1967), starring his wife, Sharon Tate. 

In 1968 Polanski had gone to Hollywood - until 1969, 
when the circumstances of his life took on the nightmarish 
quality of his films. While Polanski was out of town his wife, 
who was eight months pregnant with their first child, as well 
as four of their friends, were brutally murdered at a party at 
their home by the Charles Manson gang. Polanski returned 
to Europe and continued to make films there, such as Mac- 
beth (1971) and What? (1973). In 1974 he returned to the U.S. 
and made Chinatown (Oscar nomination for Best Picture and 
Best Director, 1974) and The Tenant (1976). 

However, in 1977 he fled the country again, this time 
to avoid being incarcerated on a charge of statutory rape af- 
ter having been involved in a sex scandal with a 13-year-old 
model. Living in Paris, Polanski continued to make films, 
such as Tess (Oscar nomination for Best Director, 1979), Pi- 
rates (1986), Frantic (1988), Bitter Moon (1992), Death and the 
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Maiden (1994), The Ninth Gate (1999), and The Pianist (Oscar 
for Best Director, 2002). 

He also acted, most notably in The Fearless Vampire Kill- 
ers; What?; Chinatown; The Tenant; the French film A Pure 
Formality (1994); and the Polish film The Revenge (2002). 

His autobiographical Roman by Polanski was published 
in 1984. 
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ski (1970). 
[Jonathan Licht / Ruth Beloff (2"¢ ed.)] 


POLANYI, JOHN C. (1929-_), Canadian chemist and Nobel 
laureate. Born in Berlin, he moved to England in 1933 with his 
Hungarian parents, Michael and Magda. He graduated B.Sc. 
(1949) and obtained his Ph.D. (1952) in chemistry from Man- 
chester University. After a post-doctoral research fellowship at 
the Canadian National Research Council Laboratories in Ot- 
tawa (1952-54) and Princeton University (1954-56) he joined 
the chemistry faculty at the University of Toronto where he 
was appointed professor in 1962 and continued to work there 
with his research group. Polanyi'’s research interests develop 
themes explored by his father, Michael *Polanyi, namely the 
atomic interactions that form the basis of chemical reactions. 
The theoretical basis for his earlier contributions was the 
computer integration of the classical equations of motion al- 
lied to the methodology of infrared chemiluminescence. In 
principle, this approach, termed “surface aligned photochem- 
istry,’ analyzes the visible emission from a variety of mole- 
cules adsorbed to crystals in an ultra-high vacuum. He shared 
the 1986 Nobel Prize in chemistry with Dudley Hersch- 
bach and Yuan Lee. Subsequently Polanyi and his colleagues 
in their Toronto laboratory adapted laser techniques and re- 
active rather than inert adsorbing surfaces to analyze chem- 
ical reactions in even more detail occurring virtually in- 
stantaneously. Polanyi’s many honors include the Centenary 
Medal of the British Chemical Society (1965), the Wolf Prize 
in Chemistry (1982), and the Royal Medal of the Royal Soci- 
ety of London (1989). He was appointed Officer of the Order 
of Canada (1974) and Companion of the Order of Canada 
(1979). He was elected to the Royal Society of Canada (1966), 
the Royal Society of London (1971), the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences (1976), the U.S. National Academy of 
Sciences (1978), and the Pontifical Academy of Rome (1986). 
He received an honorary doctorate from the Weizmann Insti- 
tute (1989). He has played a prominent part in many national 
and international organizations concerned with scientific re- 


search and education. 
[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


POLANYI, KARL (1886-1964), economist and anthropolo- 
gist. His scientific work was based on the place of economics in 
society, and the relation between production and distribution 
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of goods. He also made a study of kinship and religion. Born 
in Vienna and educated in Budapest, Polanyi was the foreign 
editor of the Der Oesterreichische Volkswirt, Austria's leading 
economic journal. Later he moved to England and in 1940 to 
America where he taught at Bennington College (Vermont) 
and New York. He was a socialist and in his later years the 
maintenance of peace became his major concern. 

Polanyi’s writings include The Great Transformation 
(1945); jointly with A. Rothstein, Dahomey and the Slave Trade 
(1966); and The Plough and the Pen-Writings from Hungary 
1930-1956 (1963, jointly edited with Ilona Duczynszka). 
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[Joachim O. Ronall] 


POLANYI, MICHAEL (1891-1976) British physical chemist 
and philosopher. Born in Budapest, Polyani was educated at 
the extraordinarily successful Minta Gymnasium. He entered 
the University of Budapest to study medicine (1908) but his 
interest in physical chemistry largely dominated his student 
career and he spent the summer of 1912 at the Technische 
Hochschule in Karlsruhe, Germany, where he wrote his first 
papers on physical chemistry with Einstein’s approval. He re- 
ceived his M.D. (1913) and returned to the Karlsruhe institute 
for the 1913-14 academic year, but joined the Austro-Hungar- 
ian Army as a medical officer on the outbreak of war in 1914. 
Diphtheria and other illness curtailed his military obligations, 
allowing him to complete his Ph.D. (awarded in 1919). Politi- 
cal upheaval linked to virulent antisemitism obliged Polanyi 
to leave Hungary to work in Karslruhe again (1919-20), and 
in Berlin at the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute for Fiber Chemis- 
try (1920-23) and for Physical Chemistry and Electrochem- 
istry (1923-33), eventually with a tenured position as “scien- 
tific member.” After initial reservations, with the Nazi rise to 
power he moved to the University of Manchester, England 
(1933), as professor of physical chemistry with a brief to re- 
vitalize the chemistry department. A shift in his professional 
interests from the sciences to the humanities prompted a 
change in title to professor of social studies (1948) before his 
retirement in 1958. He was elected a senior research fellow at 
Merton College, Oxford (1959-61) and he continued to write, 
lecture, and travel as visiting professor in Europe and North 
America. He lived in Oxford until shortly before his death in 
Northampton. Polanyi’s first scientific work concerned the in- 
teraction of molecules with a liquid surface, a process termed 
adsorption. His subsequent interests centered on the funda- 
mental basis of molecular structure and the factors governing 
molecular association and dissociation. His theoretical insight 
was matched by technical innovations in crystallography and 
methods for studying gases at low concentration. His work had 
an important practical application in the British development 
of synthetic rubber during World War 11. His work also ex- 
plained the remarkable fibrous strength of cellulose. He was 
elected to the Royal Society of London (1944). Polanyi’s inter- 
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est in other fields dates from his student days. His philosophi- 
cal studies explored the links between the physical universe 
and religious belief and were also largely concerned with the 
central role of personal morality in the face of eternal human 
imperfection. These beliefs were closely related to his convic- 
tion that scientists should have social concerns but intellec- 
tual freedom without constraints imposed by central planning. 
His early defense of what are now termed civil rights comple- 
mented his vigorous political opposition to communism and 
his support for Keynesian economics. Polanyi identified with 
Christianity mainly on moral grounds and he converted to the 
Roman Catholic Church (1919), although possibly for political 
reasons. He was not a practicing Catholic and was skeptical 
about biblical authority. Although he did not join any Jewish 
communal organizations and was opposed to Zionism, he 
gave talks to Jewish societies. He married Magda, a chemis- 
try student, in a civil ceremony (1921) and they had two sons. 
Polanyi’s extensive writings in all fields are listed in Scott and 
Moleski’s enlightening biography Michael Polanyi: Scientist 


and Philosopher (2005). 
[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


POLEMICS AND POLEMICAL LITERATURE. There 
were internal polemics with Jewish sectarians in the talmu- 
dic and post-talmudic periods, and a rich Jewish polemical 
literature in the Middle Ages. It does not include the continu- 
ous and sustained controversies which characterize rabbini- 
cal literature throughout the ages on the interpretation of the 
Oral Law. For this see *Conflict of Opinion. Polemics with 
non-Jews in the Bible, Talmud, and Middle Ages is discussed 
under *Disputation and Polemics and *Islam. 


Talmudic Period 

The talmudic literature is replete with details of polemics be- 
tween the upholders of normative Judaism, the Pharisees and 
their successors, and the numerous sects which flourished at 
the time. Insofar as they are referred to by name, these are 
the *Samaritans, the *Sadducees, and those who are referred 
to under the generic name of *minim (sectarians). Confusion 
exists as to the exact nomenclature and identification of the 
last two. As a result of *censorship, the original word in the 
Talmud had to be changed. Reference to the manuscripts as 
well as internal evidence provided by the context, show that 
the word Zeduki, Sadducee, which appears in the printed text 
refers to other sects. In addition, the word min applied to a 
wide range of sectarians, Judeo-Christians, Gnostics, Mani- 
cheans, Magi, etc. Thus whereas in the Sifra (Lev. 2) in the 
phrase “from here is provided an opening to the minim” the 
word refers to Gnostics who believed in dualism, the identical 
phrase in Exodus Rabbah 13:4 refers to those sectarians who 
denied the doctrine of free will. Jacob of Kefar Sakhnayya “of 
the disciples of Jesus of Nazareth” (these words, which are in 
the Mss., have been omitted from the printed text; Av. Zar. 17a) 
is referred to as a min in 27b. The Talmud states in the name 
of R. Nahman “there are no minim among the gentiles” (Hul. 
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13b). The minim were all Jewish sectarians, and the Christian 
minim, Judeo-Christians. 

There are a few polemics which can be definitely ascribed 
to Sadducees and Samaritans. With regard to the former, the 
Mishnah records a number of polemics between the Saddu- 
cees and the Pharisees in one of which Rabban Johanan b. 
Zakkai was the spokesman of the Pharisees. “The Sadducees 
said “We cry out against you, O ye Pharisees’ for they say ‘the 
Scriptures render the hands unclear [a typical rabbinic enact- 
ment]. Yet the writings of Hamiram [Homer?] do not render 
the hands unclean.’ In typical polemic vein Rabban Johanan 
carried the war into the enemy camp: “They say that the bones 
of the ass are clean, and the bones of Johanan the High Priest 
are clean” and the argument continues with the victory of the 
Pharisees (Yad. 4:6-8). 

R. Eleazar b. Yose polemicized against the Samaritans by 
pointing out to them that the identification of Mt. Gerizim, the 
holy mountain, overlooking Shechem depends entirely upon 
the application of the gezerah shavah, an inference from anal- 
ogy which was one of the 13 *hermeneutical rules evolved by 
the rabbis which the Samaritans rejected (Sot. 33b). Whereas 
this, like so many of the polemics in the Talmud, was a liter- 
ary and academic controversy, the Midrash gives one with a 
Samaritan which belongs to a less refined sphere. R. Ishmael 
b. Yose, on a pilgrimage from Galilee to Jerusalem, came to 
Mt. Gerizim. There he met a Samaritan who asked him where 
he was bound. When he answered “Jerusalem,” the Samaritan 
said “Ts it not better for you to pray on this blessed mountain 
than that accursed one?” To which Ishmael retorted, “You are 
like a dog which digs up a buried carcass. It is because you 
know that there are idols buried here, which Jacob hid away 
[Gen. 35:4] that you are so full of fervor for this mountain” 
(Gen. R. 81:3; TJ, AZ 5:4, 44c). The polemics with the minim 
are legion in the rabbinical literature. They cover every bib- 
lical and theological topic including monotheism, dualism 
(Sanh. 38a), that “he who created the wind did not create 
the mountains” (Hul. 87a), freedom of will, and predetermi- 
nation (see above); the validity of the principles of rabbinic 
exegesis (Ber. 10a); that the destruction of the Temple was a 
sign that God had rejected the Jewish people (obviously a Ju- 
deo-Christian, though the printed text has a Sadducee; Yoma 
57a); and other topics. 

One fact seems to emerge clearly from a consideration 
of the many polemics in the Talmud, namely that they were 
rarely if ever sought out by the rabbis. Almost invariably the 
challenge came from the sectarians. The sectarian who “used 
to annoy Joshua b. Levi greatly with his biblical texts” (Ber. 
7a) represents the general attitude of challenge by them and 
only response by the rabbis. 


In the Geonic Period 

As was the case in the talmudic period, the rise of the various 
sects was the cause of various polemics. To a special category 
belongs *Saadiah Gaon's Kitab al-Amanat in which he answers 
the heretical opinions expressed by Hiwi al-Balkhi who lived 
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in Persia in the last quarter of the ninth century. The fact that 
Saadiah found teachers in Babylonia teaching children from 
books based on Hiwi’s biblical criticism makes it a contem- 
porary polemic. The greatest polemic, however, in which Saa- 
diah took a leading part, but which extended over at least three 
centuries, was against the *Karaite schism. 


Polemical Literature of the Middle Ages 

The literature of the period reflects this preoccupation with 
disputation, polemical works being composed in almost ev- 
ery literary form then used by Jews: e.g., poetry, homiletics, 
ethical literature, fiction, and halakhic writing. In addition, 
the polemic - a genre whose main purpose was to express the 
views of the conflicting parties - was developed. 

Purely halakhic and rabbinic disputes were usually dealt 
with in the literature of sheelot u-teshuvot (rabbinic responsa) 
and other halakhic literary forms. Medieval halakhists fol- 
lowed the literary style and legal precedents found in the vast 
body of talmudic literature, in which almost every point of 
law was contested, clarified, and usually determined. Even in 
controversies touching basic beliefs and carried on with in- 
tense emotion, medieval Jewry accepted opposing views as 
at least worthy of consideration. For example in his Hassagot, 
*Abraham b. David, the leading rabbi of Provence, contested 
many of the legal decisions in Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah. 
Yet when the celebrated code of laws was printed, the Hassagot 
were included, as if they were a commentary on Maimonides’ 
text. Opposing views, therefore, were regarded as important 
and worthy of being studied by all rabbinical scholars. Some- 
times halakhic controversies originated from political differ- 
ences rather than legal ones; thus the contentions between 
the leading rabbis in Palestine and Babylonia in the time of 
Saadiah Gaon, carried on in the traditional halakhic literary 
forms, were in fact struggles for recognition as the supreme 
religious authority in the Jewish world. 

Halakhic literary forms, however, were both inadequate 
and inappropriate for the resolution of basic ideological prob- 
lems and new literary forms were used. One of the earliest lit- 
erary documents recording a fierce ideological controversy is 
Milhamot ha-Shem (“The Lord’s Fight,” 1830), a small tenth- 
century book by the Karaite writer, Solomon b. Jeroham. Part 
of the polemical literature of the Rabbanite-Karaite dispute, 
the work is a Hebrew reply to Saadiah Gaon’s attack against 
the Karaites, though Arabic was usually the language in which 
this controversy was sustained. Milhamot ha-Shem, like most 
medieval polemical works, is written in the literary form of a 
letter (see *Letters and Letter Writing). But whereas only the 
opening and concluding portions of such a letter were usually 
written in rhymed prose, this work is written entirely in that 
manner. The most striking characteristic of Solomon's book is 
its satirical nature; he quotes (and rhymes) passages from the 
Talmud and from the literature attributed to talmudic sages, 
including the *Shiur Komah, to show how far these rabbinic 
sayings had strayed from the biblical text and from the ac- 
cepted theological ideas of the times — even those accepted in 
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Saadiah’s philosophical works. The three elements — the epis- 
tolary form, the rhymed prose, and the satirical statement of 
the main thesis - became the common feature in medieval 
Hebrew polemical literature. 

Polemical literature in the form of a literary epistle served 
as the main vehicle of expression in one of the greatest contro- 
versies in medieval Jewry - the controversy over the writings 
of Maimonides, which began in the last year of Maimonides’ 
life and continued throughout the 13'* and the beginning of 
the 14" century, and especially during the years 1232-35 and 
1304-05. The subjects of the controversy - the meaning of the 
anthropomorphic passages in the Bible and the talmudic lit- 
erature, the reasons behind the commandments (taamei ha- 
mitzvot), the question of the resurrection and the nature of 
the afterlife, the existence of angels and demons, the problem 
of the creation ex nihilo, the allegorical interpretation of the 
biblical stories — were discussed in letters exchanged between 
the leading disputants. Most of the letters are written partly in 
rhymed prose, with some written completely so. 

The use of the literary epistle resulted from the fact that 
the disputants usually did not intend to clarify the ideologi- 
cal, theological, or even exegetical problems over which the 
controversy arose. Their main aim was to disqualify the oppo- 
nent as a competent judge in the issue, to prove that he does 
not have the requisite knowledge or awareness of the problems 
which would entitle him to be heard in the controversy. Thus, 
early in the 13'* century, when *Aaron b. Meshullam of Lunel 
answered Meir b. Todros Abulafia ha-Levi’s letters concerning 
Maimonides’ alleged disbelief in the resurrection, he dedicated 
the bulk of his letter to a discussion of Abulafia’s character, 
knowledge, and understanding, and a review of his own feel- 
ings about Maimonides and his critics. The small portion of 
the letter that actually deals with the problem of the resurrec- 
tion says nothing more than that Maimonides’ views do not 
differ from those of the Talmud and the geonim, especially Saa- 
diah Gaon. The letter is entirely written in rhymed prose and 
makes extensive use of biblical and talmudic phrases, leaving 
no doubt that the writer intended to win the public over to 
his views mainly by the beauty with which he expressed his 
feelings. This form of polemic, therefore, encouraged not so 
much the clarification of the issues as the demonstration of 
the writer’s personal qualities and literary ability, and the enu- 
meration of his opponent's faults. Another example of the eva- 
sive character of the polemical epistle is *Nahmanides’ reply 
to the rabbis of northern France in the same controversy over 
Maimonides’ Guide of the Perplexed. Nahmanides did not ad- 
dress himself to the issues raised by the French rabbis, rather 
he concentrated on proving that the rabbis, being far removed 
from the culture of the Jews in Spain and the Provence, were 
not qualified to judge Maimonides. In addition, he said that 
the Guide was not written for them, but for the perplexed Jew- 
ish scholars in Spain who could not avoid contact with Greek 
and Arabic philosophy. In this letter, Nahmanides did not re- 
veal his own kabbalistic ideas nor make known his stand on 
the problems themselves. Neither his duties as a responsible 
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rabbi, nor the conventions of the polemical letter required 
Nahmanides to express his own opinions about the issues in- 
volved. Although other letters exchanged in this controversy 
deal more closely with the ideological problems, they never 
do so fully or exhaustively. Abraham Maimon, for example, in 
his letters collected as Milhamot ha-Shem (“The Wars of the 
Lord,’ a very common name for a polemical work), treated 
some problems, especially the allegorical interpretation of 
biblical and talmudic passages, as did Abraham b. Samuel in 
his defense of Maimonides against the criticism of the French 
rabbis. But even in these cases the personal allusions and the 
flow of rhymed phraseology make up a great part of the let- 
ters. These conventions persist in the letters exchanged during 
the controversy in 1305, when Abba Mari *Astruc again raised 
the issue of the dangers stemming from allegorical interpre- 
tation and the study of philosophy. Astruc tried to organize a 
movement, to be headed by Solomon b. Abraham *Adret, to 
oppose these practices. 

Ashkenazi Hasidism, which flourished during the Middle 
Ages among the Jews in Germany and northern France, also 
gave rise to controversy. An extant fragment of Moses b. Hisdai 
*Taku's detailed polemical work, Ketav Tamim (“Book of Righ- 
teousness,’ published by R. Kirchheim, in: Ozar Nehmad, 3 
(1960), 54-99), indicates that the work pays almost no attention 
to literary form, the issues themselves being the writer’s major 
concern, although inflamed accusatory language is sometimes 
used. Moses did not hesitate to declare that his opponents, 
who included *Judah he-Hasid, Saadiah Gaon, Maimonides, 
and Abraham *Ibn Ezra, were followers of the Karaites and the 
Christians who were destroying Judaism from within. 

*Kabbalah, probably the most innovating Jewish ideol- 
ogy during the Middle Ages, aroused surprisingly little con- 
troversy when it began to flourish in Provence in the 12" cen- 
tury and in Christian Spain during the 13" century. From this 
period only one letter in clear opposition to the Kabbalah is 
extant. It is known that there was some disagreement among 
the kabbalists themselves over whether the Kabbalah should 
be discussed openly and brought to the attention of the Jew- 
ish community, or kept a secret known only to the selected 
few, the mystically inspired elect. Like most medieval disputes, 
these discussions were carried on in the form of letters. 

During the 16" and 17" centuries both Jewish philosophy 
and Kabbalah again became objects of controversies, but with 
a larger part of the discussions now carried on in the form of 
special polemical books. Thus Joseph *Jabez, who wrote in 
Italy after the expulsion of Jews from Spain, termed the teach- 
ings of the Jewish philosophers as the cause of the conversion 
of thousands of Jews to Christianity during the 15" century 
in Spain. Isaac b. Judah *Abrabanel held somewhat similar 
views. Accusations and polemics against the philosophers 
are found in the works of many scholars up to and including 
Jacob *Emden and *Nahman of Bratslav. Many polemical let- 
ters were written concerning the 16"*-century controversy over 
whether the Zohar, the major work of the Kabbalah, should be 
printed. The opponents of publication comprised two groups: 
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the devout kabbalists, who thought that a work of kabbalis- 
tic mysticism should be kept secret in order to prevent the 
uninitiated from reading it; and the opponents of the Kab- 
balah in general, who opposed its printing in order to reduce 
the influence of the Kabbalah which they regarded as false. 
A few anti-kabbalistic works were written in Italy, the most 
notable being Ari Nohem by Leone *Modena who systemati- 
cally sought to prove that kabbalistic beliefs were invalid and 
that the kabbalists’ claim that their theory and literature are 
ancient, transmitted from the time of the tannaim, is histori- 
cally untrue. Modena was one of the first to use methods of 
literary and historical criticism in polemics against the Kab- 
balah. Two other 16'-century controversies deserve mention. 
The first was initiated by Azariah de’ *Rossi’s Meor Einayim, a 
critical study of Jewish history and tradition which claims that 
the accepted system of chronology, i.e., counting from the cre- 
ation, has neither a historically nor a traditionally sound basis. 
For this view he was criticized both by Renaissance scholars 
and by traditional Jewish scholars like *Judah Loew b. Beza- 
lel of Prague. Azariah answered his more learned critics in a 
special book, Mazref la-Kesef 

During the 1530s dozens of polemical letters were written 
by supporters and opponents of the semikhah, the ordination 
of rabbis, after the rabbis of Safed tried to reinstate the tradi- 
tion that had been broken early in the Middle Ages. The rab- 
bis of Jerusalem, however, opposed this; participation in the 
controversy increased, engaging the attention of many rabbis 
from various countries. The participants tried to treat the con- 
troversy as a purely halakhic one and the language of the po- 
lemical letters exchanged on this problem is clearly halakhic. 
But there is no doubt that beyond the halakhic references lay 
the true question: Should the rabbis take upon themselves ac- 
tivities concerned with messianic times (the reestablishment 
of the semikhah was regarded as one of the events connected 
with the redemption) or should they wait patiently until the 
coming of the Messiah who will reinstitute the semikhah him- 
self? A similar consideration probably lay behind the dispute 
over the printing of the Zohar, for it was believed that wide 
acceptance of the Zohar and its teachings was one of the signs 
indicating the approach of messianic times. 

The fiercest controversies in Jewish history were those 
arising over Shabbateanism and *Hasidism. Although there 
was some 17'-century criticism of *Shabbetai Zevi and his 
prophet, Nathan of Gaza, even before the former was con- 
verted to Islam, it was neither intense nor widespread. After 
the conversion, however, the critics knew no bounds in their 
accusations against the Shabbateans, and for 150 years there- 
after the persecution of believers in Shabbetai Zevi and those 
influenced by his teachings was carried out relentlessly by 
some of the greatest rabbis. Jacob b. Aaron *Sasportas, among 
the first to oppose Shabbateanism, published his collection 
of anti-Shabbatean epistles under the title Zizat Novel Zevi 
(though it was proven recently that he re-edited some of his 
early letters to make them more anti-Shabbatean than they 
originally were). Later, anti-Shabbateans concentrated their 
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efforts on discovering scholars with Shabbatean sympathies 
and bringing about their excommunication (herem). Thus, 
Moses *Hagiz accused Moses Hayyim *Luzzatto of Shabbate- 
anism, the same charge Jacob Emden leveled against Jonathan 
*Eybeschuetz. Both Luzzatto and Eybeschuetz were defended 
against the accusation by a number of supporters, and the 
controversies raged for decades. 

In the second half of the 18" century, the newly founded 
hasidic movement was also suspected of heretical and Shab- 
batean tendencies. This suspicion, one of the causes for the 
unflaggingly intense opposition to the movement, led to the 
herem brought against the Hasidim in 1772, a ban which was 
renewed many times in the next 4o years. The Hasidim were 
mainly accused of disregarding the importance of traditional 
Talmud study and of abusing the traditional scholars. Rarely 
did Hasidism’s opponents clearly express their real suspi- 
cion — that the hasidic movement was a new version of the 
Shabbatean and Frankist movements - a suspicion which 
was the underlying reason for the vehemence of the various 
herem declarations, in the anti-hasidic epistles, and in the col- 
lections of letters and special polemical works written by the 
Mitnaggedim. It is to be noted that very little material in the 
vast anti-hasidic literature is concerned with the basic ideas of 
Hasidism. The Mitnaggedim attacked the Hasidim because of 
the way they behaved, or the way they believed they behaved, 
almost totally disregarding the ideology of the new movement. 
In this omission the Mitnaggedim followed the tradition of 
epistolary polemical literature since the early Middle Ages. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Davidson (ed.), Solomon ben Jeroham, 
Milhamot ha-Shem (1934); DJ. Silver, Maimonidean Criticism and 
the Maimonidean Controversy (1965), incl. bibl.; A. Halkin, in: Tarbiz, 
25 (1955/56), 413-28; J. Sarachek, Faith and Reason, the Conflict over 
Rationalism of Maimonides (1935); Baron, Social”, 5 (1969), 82ff.; J. 
Shatzmiller, in: Zion, 34 (1969), 126-44; Baer, Toledot, passim; S.Z.H. 
Halberstam, Kevuzat ha-Mikhtavim (1875); G. Scholem, in: Sefer Bi- 
alik (1934), 141-62; I. Tishby, in: Perakim, 1 (1967), 131-82; J. Katz, in: 
Zion, 16 (1951), 28-45; S. Ginzburg, Rabbi Moshe Hayyim Luzzatto u- 
Venei Doro (1937); I. Tishby (ed.), Jacob Sasportas, Sefer Zizat Novel 
Zevi (1954); M.A. Perlmutter, Rabbi Yonatan Eybeschuetz (1947); M. 
Wilensky, Hasidim u-Mitnaggedim (1970). 

[Joseph Dan] 


POLEMON II (d. 74 c.£.), king of Cilicia. The Judean prin- 
cess, *Berenice, widow of Herod of Chalcis, induced Polemon 
to undergo circumcision and marry her in an attempt to sup- 
press rumors detrimental to her reputation. Polemon, with an 
eye to her wealth, accepted the proposal, but the marriage did 
not last long. Berenice deserted her husband, and the king, 
according to Josephus, “was relieved simultaneously of his 
marriage and of further adherence to the Jewish way of life” 
(Ant., 20:145-6). Polemon of Cilicia has been confused with 
Julius Polemon, king of Pontus from 37-63 C.E., who vistited 
*Agrippa I at Tiberias. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Iv. Magie, Roman Rule in Asia Minor, 2 


(1950), 1407. 
[Isaiah Gafni] 
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°POLEMON OF ILIUM (c. 202-181 B.c.£.), Greek author of 
a lost history in which the Exodus was used to date the myth- 
ological Greek king Apis, according to Eusebius, Praeparatio 
Evangelica, 10:10, 15. 


POLGAR, ALFRED (1873-1955), Austrian essayist and critic. 
One of Austria's foremost prose stylists and drama critics, Pol- 
gar, who was born as Alfred Polak, was the son of a Viennese 
musician. He worked as a reporter and as drama critic for the 
Wiener Allgemeinen Zeitung. From 1918 he voiced his pacifis- 
tic views, which were influenced by his impressions of World 
War 1, in the journal Der Friede and in monographs such as 
Kleine Zeit (1919) and Schwarz auf Weiss (1929). In 1925 he 
moved to Berlin, where he contributed to such eminent peri- 
odicals as Die Weltbuehne and the Berliner Tageblatt. He re- 
turned to Vienna upon the Nazis’ accession to power in Ger- 
many, where he worked as a reporter for German-language 
foreign papers. In 1938 he fled to Paris and in 1940 he settled 
in the U.S. After 1949 he spent much of his time in Europe. 
In his years of exile and after the war Polgar was active as a 
translator, adapter, and cultural mediator. He died in a hotel 
while on a visit to Zurich. 

A prolific and subtle writer, Polgar produced many bril- 
liant feuilletons, impressionistic sketches, reviews, parodies, 
satires, and elegant short essays and vignettes in the style of 
Peter *Altenberg. Polgar collaborated with Egon *Friedell on 
the witty satirical plays Goethe im Examen (1908) and Sol- 
datenleben im Frieden (1910). One of several collections of 
his short stories appeared in 1912 under the title Hiob. Polgar’s 
collected critical writings appeared as Ja und Nein (4 vols., 
1926-27, 1956), followed by Handbuch des Kritikers (1938, 
1997). Collections of Polgar’s work were compiled and pub- 
lished in six volumes under the title Kleine Schriften (1982-86), 
edited by M. Reich-Ranicki and U. Weinzierl, and Das Grosse 
Lesebuch (2003), edited by H. Rowohlt. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Schuemann, Im Bannkreis von Gesicht 
und Wirken (1959), 133-703 F. Lennartz, Deutsche Dichter und Schrift- 
steller unserer Zeit (1959°), 591-3; H. Kesten, Meine Freunde die Poe- 
ten (1959), 79-84; H. Zohn, Wiener Juden in der deutschen Literatur 
(1964), 57-60. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: U. Weinzierl, in: Taschenspie- 
gel (1979), 187-242; idem, Alfred Polgar: Eine Biographie (1985). 

[Harry Zohn / Noam Zadoff (24 ed.)] 


POLIAKOV, LEON (1910-1997), historian. Born in Saint 
Petersburg, Russia, Poliakov went to France in 1920. He was 
on the staff of the Pariser Tageblatt until 1939. During World 
War 11 he served with the French army. Participating in the 
establishment of the Centre de Documentation Juive Contem- 
poraine, he became head of its research department after the 
war. In 1952 he was appointed research fellow at the Centre Na- 
tional de la Recherche Scientifique and in 1954 joined the Ecole 
Pratique des Hautes Etudes. Poliakov, one the first historians 
of the Holocaust, wrote extensively about it and paved the way 
for the scientific study of antisemitism from the 1950s. He was 
departmental editor of the first edition of the Encyclopaedia 
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Judaica for the subject of antisemitism. Some of his books 
have been translated into English - Harvest of Hate (1954), 
The Aryan Myth: A History of Racist and Nationalist Ideas in 
Europe (1974), and his major four-volume The History of Anti- 
Semitism (2003). His other works include Auschwitz (1964), 
Les banchieri Juifs et le Saint-Siége du xiii au xvii siécle (1965) 
and De lantisionisme a lAnti-semitisme (1969). Poliakov also 
edited a number of works, including La condition des Juifs en 
France sous loccupation italienne (1946) and, with Josef Wulf, 
Das Dritte Reich und seine Diener; Dokumente (1956) and Das 
Dritte Reich und die Juden; Dokumente und Aufsaetze (1955). 
He published his memoirs in 1981 (Lauberge des musiciens), 
and amongst his other books published later are La Causalité 
diabolique: essai sur lorigine des persécutions (1980) and Lim- 
possible choix: histoire des crises d’identité juive (1995). 
[Sylvie-Anne Goldberg (2"¢ ed.)] 


POLICE OFFENSES, offenses arising in connection with 
the prevention of public mischief and for the maintenance of 
public security, as laid down in the Bible, that have formed the 
basis for elaborate regulations in later periods of Jewish law. 
Thus, the biblical injunction against false weights and measures 
(Deut. 25:13-15) led to the appointment of special inspectors 
who were authorized not only to enter shops and ascertain the 
accuracy of weights and measures in use, but also to impose 
penalties, e.g., *floggings or *fines. Similarly, the biblical in- 
junction against *fraud (Lev. 25:14, 17) and *oppression (Lev. 
19:13) led to the prohibition of profiteering and to the appoint- 
ment of special officers charged with the supervision of prices 
(cf. Yoma 9a); and profiteers too were liable to be flogged. 
*Gambling and betting were prohibited as if they were species 
of larceny, and so were such potentially injurious acts as hunt- 
ing in populated areas or taking animals already captured in the 
trap of another (Yad, Gezelah 6:8-12). The biblical injunctions 
for the protection of animals (Deut. 22:4, 6-7; Ex. 23:5) gave 
rise to the prohibition against hurting any living creature (BM 
32a, b), and led to the elaboration of rules for the prevention of 
collisions between loaded animals in the street, and hence also 
between ships and vehicles (Yad, Roze’ah 13:11-12). 

The injunction that “you shall not bring bloodguilt on 
your house” (Deut. 22:8) was interpreted as not limited to the 
traditional requirement of providing a *parapet for the roof 
lest anyone should fall from it, but as extending to any act or 
omission likely to endanger human life (Yad. loc. cit.). It is no 
excuse for a man to say that his conduct endangers himself 
too; even if he chooses to disregard his own safety, he cannot 
disregard that of others - and he is liable to be flogged if he 
does. Thus the supply or consumption of unclean or noxious 
food or water is prohibited (ibid., 11:7-16), and so is the cre- 
ation of any danger to the public (BK 27a-30a). There are also 
express provisions for the annual inspection of streets and 
thoroughfares by officers of the court to make sure they are 
not damaged by rain and are safe for traffic (Tosef. Shek 1:1). 
Where particular roads or journeys were dangerous, the court 
would appoint officers to accompany travelers and guard their 
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their Jewish origins as fluctuating from readability to impen- 
etrability. In like manner, in The Liberation of God (1990-96), 
Helene Aylon underlined all the places in the Old Testament 
in which the patriarchy was stressed as part of her feminist 
reassessment of Judaism. 

After World War 11, biblical imagery was also used to call 
for reconciliation between Judaism and Christianity. Chagall 
injected his crucified Jewish Jesus into Old Testament paint- 
ings that he wished to house in an interfaith chapel to promote 
peace by stressing Jesus’ Jewish origins to members of both 
religions. In like manner, the Catholic Church began commis- 
sioning Jewish artists to decorate churches such as that at Assy, 
but the resulting works contain Jewish as well as Christian 
messages. Lipchitz’s statue of the Virgin there shows an un- 
inhabited mantle, with only the hands visible, brought down 
to earth by a dove. For a Catholic, this is a perfect rendering 
of the Immaculate Conception; for Lipchitz it was a way not 
to represent the Virgin. His inscription on the back dedicates 
the work to a better understanding between the two faiths. 
Chagall decorated the Assy Baptistery with a large Crossing 
of the Red Sea, a Christian prefiguration of baptism. However, 
at the top of the mural, a Wandering Jew leads the Exodus 
away from the crucified Christ towards Israel, symbolized by 
King David and the Tower of David. Such interplays remind 
us that in interfaith relations each side interprets events ac- 
cording to its own beliefs. 

Jewish and Christian artists were also commissioned to 
produce art for the many synagogues and Jewish community 
centers that were built from 1945 on. Whereas most Christians 
produced art deemed appropriate for Jewish use, Jewish art- 
ists often felt free to express their own views. This is also true 
of Jewish book illustration: Arieh Allweil gave his Haggadah 
a Zionist reading (after 1948), while Leonard *Baskin infused 
his ambiguous feelings towards Judaism into the version he 
illustrated (1974). 

Another common theme in the 19 century expressed 
the emancipated Jewish artists’ feeling that due to their art 
they had no place in Jewish society: artists such as Gottlieb, 
Hirszenberg and Jacob Meyer *de Haan identified with out- 
casts such as Uriel Acosta and Baruch Spinoza. In the 20% 
century artists were more concerned with their tenuous place 
as Jews in contemporary society, and manifested this prob- 
lem in various ways. Chagall hid his often sarcastic messages 
about the Christian world by translating Yiddish idioms into 
visual images that could only be understood by Yiddish speak- 
ers, and Ben *Shahn and Baskin incorporated Hebrew texts 
into their works that added dimensions of meaning that were 
not open to the general public. Many of R.B. *Kitaj’s works 
deal with problems of non-belonging. He depicted himself 
symbolically as Marrano (The Secret Jew) (1976), and identi- 
fied with all outsiders in his book The First Diasporist Mani- 
festo (1989). 

This outsider stance also connects Jews with other mi- 
norities, an identification espoused by Jewish artists with a 
strong social conscience. Josef *Israels and Max *Liebermann 
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portrayed poor fishermen and peasants in Europe in the 19 
century, while the Americans Max *Weber, the *Soyers, and 
Shahn depicted those rendered poor and homeless by the 
Depression. They and younger artists, such as Larry *Rivers, 
later identified with Afro-Americans, believing they were ex- 
pressing the humanistic doctrines that they saw as Judaism's 
contribution to American life. 

This affinity with the other assumed another dimen- 
sion in Israeli art. In the 1920s, seeking to reconnect with the 
land, artists such as Rubin and Gutman identified with Arab 
fishermen and shepherds. This tendency stopped with the 
Arab attacks on Jews in 1929, but was revived in the 1950s in 
depictions of the Bedouin with whom Israel lived at peace, 
who were seen as living in harmony with the land. Steinhardt 
painted them, while Danzinger sculpted sheep to resemble 
Bedouin tents. Igael *Iumarkin developed this concept by 
adapting into his sculptures the way they tie material to trees 
in their sacred groves. All these works express a desire for 
peaceful coexistence, but Tumarkin also dealt with land as a 
holy object for which blood is shed. Another type of identifi- 
cation developed after 1967, when Tumarkin pointed out the 
similarity between the former situation of the Jews and that 
of present-day Palestinian refugees. 

Identification with the other can also be linked to criti- 
cism of one’s own group and even to self-hate. Whereas Al- 
phonse Lévy portrayed Jews with ironic humor, Chagall crit- 
icized Jewish traditions. In Sabbath (1910) the colors and the 
expressions of the figures create a hellish atmosphere, while in 
Succoth (1914) the unconscious wish of the Jew who is about 
to enter a dark synagogue is expressed by a small figure on his 
head who turns to go the other way. Camille *Pissarro, who 
saw himself as a socialist-anarchist, depicted hook-nosed Jew- 
ish bankers carrying the Golden Calf in an 1890 drawing, and 
*Maryan Maryan who lost a leg in the Holocaust, portrayed 
repulsive Orthodox Jews. Chaim *Soutine displayed self-hate 
by making his own features as ugly as possible. In his series of 
slaughtered animals, he drenched their carcasses with blood 
to enrich their color, an action often interpreted as a willful 
violation of Jewish dietary laws. 

In conclusion, the interplay between the personal and 
the historical has shaped the fabric of modern Jewish art: the 
artists’ choices depend on their background, their attitude to 
the modern world, and that world’s attitude to them. To be 
accepted in the Christian world they developed a number of 
strategies: some assimilated into the dominant culture, while 
others used both “normal” and Jewish subject matter, or ex- 
pressed their identity in hidden ways. Some chose to be out- 
siders or had this status thrust upon them by antisemitism 
or by feelings that the Jewish community rejected them. At 
other times, they tried to use their art as a bridge between 
their two worlds, utilizing Christian imagery or socially rel- 
evant themes to this end. The creation of Israeli art did not 
change this situation, although it added its own variations to 
the characteristics of modern Jewish art. Despite a wish to par- 
ticipate in the international and secular character of modern 
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safety; if they failed in watchfulness, the officers were regarded 
as if they had shed innocent blood (Yad. Evel 14:3). Where 
there were dangers of overcrowding or public licentiousness, 
court officers would mingle among the crowds to maintain 
law and order (Yad, Yom Tov 6:21). 

The biblical prohibition against a woman putting on a 
man's clothing, and vice versa (Deut. 22:5), may have served as 
the authority and pattern for later regulations governing dress 
and appearance. As dressing in the clothing of the opposite 
sex was regarded as conduct conducive to sexual perversion, 
so was dressing in the gentile fashion regarded as a first step 
toward assimilation. Sumptuary laws against extravagance 
and luxury became increasingly frequent, not only to pre- 
vent the following of the practices of gentiles (cf. Lev. 20:23), 
but also to ensure humility in walking before God (cf. Micah 
6:8). Penalties were imposed mostly as fines, but we find also 
public denunciations (see *Herem). In some places, regula- 
tions were also laid down to make certain dresses or robes 
obligatory, e.g., for judges and notables (Takkanot Mehrin, 
530). Generally, the biblical injunction to appoint executive 
officers in addition to judges (Deut. 16:18) was interpreted as 
imposing a duty to attach to each court “men with sticks and 
rods, standing at the service of the judges, to patrol markets 
and streets, inspect shops, rectify prices and measures, and 
redress all injury: they act only on the orders of the court, 
and when they detect a breach of law, they bring it before the 
court for adjudication” (Yad, Sanhedrin 1:1). It appears that 
until the destruction of the Temple, petty offenses were not, 
in Jerusalem, brought before the ordinary criminal courts, but 
before two or three police courts (dayyanei gezerot, Ket. 13:1), 
who were sitting full time and therefore (in contradistinction 
to judges) entitled to remuneration (Ket. 105a). 


[Haim Hermann Cohn] 


Offenses that Harm the Entire Public 

Particular severity attaches to offenses that harm the entire 
public, or any undefined group of people. Their severity stems 
from the fact that when a person causes an injustice to the 
public at large or an unidentified person or persons, he cannot 
directly rectify the injustice, neither to a specific person, nor 
to the society at large. An example of such an offense is steal- 
ing from the public, regarding which the Sages said, “Theft 
from the public is more severe than theft from an individual, 
because one who steals from an individual can compensate 
him by returning what he has stolen, while a person who steals 
from the public cannot compensate them by returning what he 
has stolen” (Tos. to BK (ed. Zuckermandel) 10:14). Another ex- 
ample of theft which cannot be compensated is an act of fraud 
in weights and measures (see *Weights and Measures): Rabbi 
Levi said, “The punishments for offenses relating to weights 
and measures are more severe than for sexual offenses” (BB 
88b). The reason is explained by the posekim: “The punishment 
for [offenses concerning] weights and measures is very severe, 
because it is impossible for one who weighs and measures to 
repent properly” (Sh. Ar., HM, 231: 19) - “Because it is impos- 
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sible to restore [the amount improperly taken to its owners, 
since he cannot know to whom and how often he gave a [false] 
measure” (Sema to Sh. Ar., HM, 231:34). The offender’s act can 
be redressed to a certain extent by his working in community 
service for the benefit of the public, but this is not considered 
full redress, which necessitates returning the full return of 
what he has stolen to the victim (Rashbam, BB 88b). 

Based on these principles, the Israeli Supreme Court 
decided on a severe sentencing policy against public officials 
who embezzled public funds (Cr. A 291/81, Ploni v. The State 
of Israel, 35 (4) 438; per Justice Menachem Elon). 


Different Aspects of Police Activities 

MAINTAINING PUBLIC ORDER. ‘The obligation to maintain 
public order has implications for the saving of life (pikkuah 
nefesh), which, as is well known, overrides almost all biblical 
and rabbinical prohibitions. When a large public is concerned, 
the fear of jeopardizing lives is even greater. Thus, to prevent 
public damage and risk, even when the life threatening risk is 
not obvious, some authorities permit certain otherwise for- 
bidden actions on Shabbat, precisely because the public is in- 
volved (Shab. 42b; Hidushei Haran, ad loc.; Yad, Shabbat 10: 
25 and in Maggid Mishneh, ad loc.). Following the establish- 
ment of the State of Israel, these principles were relied upon 
to justify various aspects of police activity intended to main- 
tain public order and peace, including various police activi- 
ties on the Sabbath or operations entailing risk to the life of 
an individual in order to maintain the peace and security of 
the entire public. 


THE PROHIBITION ON THE HUMILIATING OR INTERFER- 
ING IN THE WORK OF THE POLICE. The humiliation of po- 
licemen, who are officers of the court, is considered as con- 
tempt of court (see*Contempt of Court). A punishment of 
excommunication (see *Herem) may be imposed on anyone 
found to have humiliated or interfered with the police in their 
work, even if based on the sole testimony of the policeman 
concerned. Policemen are exempt from liability if causing fi- 
nancial damage to a person who interfered in their work, and 
are even entitled to strike such individuals (Sh. Ar, HM 8.5., 


Rema, ad loc.). 
[Menachem Elon (24 ed.)] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Block, Das mosaisch-talmudische Po- 
lizeirecht (1879); Frankel, Mishnah; C. Roth, in: Jar, 18 (1927/28), 
357-83; ET, 3 (1951), 63f.; J.R. Marcus, The Jew in the Medieval World 
(1960), 193-7. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Elon, Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri 
(1988), 1:636, 642, 649f, 654, 663, 995, 1102; idem, Jewish Law, (1994) 
2:788, 795, 803f, 809, 815, 820; 3:1203, 1325; idem, Jewish Law (Cases 
and Materials) (1999), 213-17; S. Yisraeli, Amud ha-Yemani (1991) no. 
17; D. Nativ and M. Slae, in: Tehumin, 1 (1980), 372-96; U. Dasberg 
and Y. Rozen, “Ha-Shabbat ba-Mishtarah; in: Tehumin, 2 (1981) 66; 
I. Warhaftig, “Shimush be-Neshek Ham be-Pizzur Hafganot Allimot; 
in: Tehumin, 3 (1982) 371-76. 


POLIER, SHAD (1906-1976), U.S. Jewish leader and civil 


rights advocate. Polier was born in Aiken, South Carolina. Af- 
ter graduating from the University of South Carolina with dis- 
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tinction, he continued his studies at the Harvard Law School, 
graduating in 1929, and got his master’s degree in 1931. As a 
college student he was disturbed by cases of lynching which 
had taken place in his hometown, and devoted himself from 
then on to the cause of civil rights. He gained international 
fame in the famous Scottsboro case, in which eight black 
youths were sentenced to death on an allegation of rape of 
two white girls, preparing briefs on behalf of the defendants 
twice before the High Court. As a result he became active in 
the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People (NAAcP), serving on the Executive Committee of its 
legal and educational defense fund. In 1948 he brought a per- 
sonal suit against the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
alleging that its Stuyvesant Town Development in New York 
was guilty of discriminatory practice in not admitting blacks. 
The case resulted in fair housing laws in New York. He led the 
fight that resulted in the first state Fair Education Law that was 
directed to ending discrimination in the admission of blacks 
on the basis of race or religion. 

In 1945 Polier founded and became chairman of the 
commission on Law and Social Action of the American Jew- 
ish Congress, which conducted legal battles against antisem- 
itism, segregation, racism and other discriminatory laws. In 
this capacity he fought and won a six-year battle against anti- 
semitic job practices by Aramco, the Arabian-American Oil 
Company. 

Polier occupied prominent positions in the World Jew- 
ish Congress, as a member of its Executive and Governing 
Council and Chairman of its Budget and Finance Commis- 
sion, and finally as Honorary Chairman of its National Gov- 
erning Council. He was also a member of the board of the 
Conference on Jewish Material Claims against Germany and 
of the Memorial Foundation for Jewish Culture. Polier’s wife 
Justine, daughter of the late Rabbi Stephen *Wise, was for 35 
years a judge of the New York Family Court, retiring in 1973. 


POLIKER, YEHUDAH (1950- ), Israeli rock-ethnic guitar- 
ist-singer. Poliker is one of the best-known artists in Israel, 
but it took him a long time, a lot of hard work, and a musical 
reincarnation to get to the top. He was born in the northern 
town of Kiryat Hayyim and began playing melodica and ac- 
cordion as a young child. For a while he divided his leisure 
time between his musical explorations and goaltending for the 
local youth soccer team. When he received a guitar for his bar 
mitzvah the former won out and he soon began spending most 
of his time out of school honing his guitar skills. 

When he was in high school he set up a band called F31, 
which included a bass player called Banjo Kimhi. This was 
followed by a band called The Phantoms, which broke up in 
1968, when Kimhi joined the army. Poliker enlisted a short 
while after but failed to win a place in the navy band, de- 
spite his advanced instrumental skills, because he could not 
read music. Poliker’s stint in the army was short-lived, and 
he soon resumed his musical career, forming the Tigers in 
1970. This group was a far more professional outfit. It lasted 
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a full five years and, for a while, relocated to Tel Aviv before 
Poliker returned north to set up Bareket, with Kimhi back on 
bass. Bareket mostly played covers but also began to perform 
some original material, and even released a couple of poorly 
received singles. 

It was in 1980 that Poliker got his first big break when su- 
pergroup Brosh recruited him for a show with megastar pop 
singer Zvika Pik that ran for six months. That spot brought 
him to the notice of several leading figures of the Israeli music 
industry, including a producer by the name of Yaakov Gilad. 
Gilad soon took a trip up north to see Poliker and his Bareket 
group for himself and was impressed. Shortly afterwards, Po- 
liker and the band members moved to Tel Aviv, began working 
on a new album, and changed their name to Benzine. Benzine’s 
debut recording, “24 Hours a Day,’ was a hit and the group 
was one of the leading rock bands on the Israeli scene until 
it disbanded in 1985. 

With the passing of Benzine, Poliker took the biggest 
step in his career when he returned to the ethnic sounds his 
Greek-born parents had brought with them to Israel. In 1985 
he released his first solo album, Enayim Sheli (“My Eyes”), 
which incorporated a mix of Greek songs and rock material. 
The record was an instant hit and Poliker had found his way 
to the hearts and ears of a much wider audience. In 1988, Po- 
liker’s career took another successful turn when he released 
Efer ve-Avak (“Ashes and Dust”). This was a very emotive al- 
bum which included several songs with lyrics based on Po- 
liker’s parents’ Holocaust experiences and Poliker’s own feel- 
ings as the child of Holocaust survivors and on the hardships 
of growing up in Israel of the 1950s and 1960s. 

Poliker was now a superstar and remained at the top, 
releasing more big sellers, like Pahot Aval Koev (“Less, But 
Painful”) in 1990 and 1995's Ha- Yeled Shebekha (“The Child in 
You”), which included electronic and computer music. 


[Barry Davis (2° ed.)] 


POLISH, DAVID (1910-1995), U.S. Reform rabbi, Zionist 
leader. Polish (pronounced like the household product, not 
the country) was born in Cleveland and received a B.A. from 
the University of Cincinnati in 1931. In 1934, he was ordained 
at Hebrew Union College, where he earned a D.HLL. in 1942 
and was awarded an honorary D.D. in 1959. Already an out- 
spoken Zionist at the time of his ordination, Polish was told 
by a Reform movement then indifferent (if not hostile) to 
Zionism that he would not be employed. Nevertheless, he 
became the rabbi of Congregation of Judah in Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa (1934-39), where he formed a statewide Zionist or- 
ganization. After serving as director of the B'nai B'rith Hillel 
Foundation at Cornell University (1939-42) and rabbi of Tem- 
ple Israel in Waterbury, Connecticut (1942-47), he assumed 
the pulpit of Temple Mizpah in Chicago, Illinois, where he 
introduced *selihot services to the congregation, sparking in- 
terest in a traditional practice that was soon adopted by other 
Reform congregations. Polish became influential in the so- 
called neo-traditional movement, in which Reform Jews re- 
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covered many traditions and customs that the movement 
had earlier discarded; his 1957 book Guide for Reform Jews 
emphasized the importance of mitzvot in Reform Jewish ob- 
servance. 

In 1950, the still controversial Polish left Temple Mizpah 
to form Beth Emet - The Free Synagogue in the Chicago sub- 
urb of Evanston, named and modeled after the original Free 
Synagogue in New York City and conceived in the principle 
that the pulpit was free, i-e., the rabbi could sermonize about 
whatever he wanted to without fear of being dictated to by the 
lay leaders. Polish went on to reorganize the Chicago Rabbini- 
cal Association into the Chicago Board of Rabbis, serving as 
its first president (1958-60) and doing the same for the Chi- 
cago Board of Reform Rabbis. He was the first rabbi in Chi- 
cago — indeed, one of the first rabbis in the country — to in- 
vite Martin Luther King, Jr., to address his congregation: in 
early 1958, King, then 29, dined at the rabbi’s home, spoke on 
the “Desirability of Being Maladjusted” and then slept at the 
temple, because he could not find a suitable hotel. In 1965, Pol- 
ish joined King in his march for peace from Selma to Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. 

Polish enjoyed the support of his congregants not only 
for his civil rights activism but also for his energetic advocacy 
of Zionism. At the urging of Stephen S. *Wise, he served as 
national chairman of the Committee on Unity for Palestine 
(1947), as well as president of the Chicago Zionist Federation 
(1975-76). He furthered the cause of Zionism in the *Central 
Conference of American Rabbis as a member of the execu- 
tive board (1945-47; 1967-69; 1973-75), as well as chairman of 
the ccAR Committee on Projects for Palestine (1948). He also 
chaired the Committees on Liturgy (1959-61), Rabbinic Train- 
ing (1967-69), the Future of the Rabbinate and the Synagogue 
(1969-72), Jewish Organizations (1973-75) and the Rabbi’s 
Manual Committee (1986). He represented the Ccar at the 
Prime Minister’s Conference in Jerusalem in 1968, where he 
delivered an address in Hebrew, and planned the first ccAR 
conference in Jerusalem in 1970. Symbolic of the triumph 
of his many years of lobbying the organization on behalf of 
Zionism and embracing tradition, he was elected vice presi- 
dent (1969) and then president of the ccar (1971-73). Dur- 
ing his tenure in office, the ccaR became a member of the 
World Jewish Congress (1972) and embarked on a series of 
dialogues with the *kibbutz movement in Israel, resulting in 
the establishment in the *Aravah of kibbutz Yahel (1977) and 
kibbutz Lotan (1983), both comprising young American olim 
and sabras and affiliated with Reform Judaism. As president, 
he testified before the U.S. Congress in favor of home rule for 
the District of Columbia (1972); he was later cited in the Salt 
11 Treaty of 1979. In 1977, Polish was a founder of the Asso- 
ciation of Reform Zionists of America and author of ARzA’s 
Statement of Principles. 

In 1980, Polish retired from Beth Emet, retaining the title 
founding rabbi, which he preferred to emeritus. He taught that 
year at the Los Angeles campus of HUC-JIR and subsequently 
at Northwestern University, where he was instrumental in 
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establishing the Philip and Ethel *Klutznick Chair of Jewish 
Civilization in 1986. The senior editorial writer for the Chicago 
Jewish Sentinel, Polish was the author of nine books, includ- 
ing Higher Freedom, which won the Frank and Ethel S. Cohen 
Award from the Jewish Book Council of America in 1966 as 
an outstanding work in the field of Jewish thought. His ma- 
jor works are A Guide for Reform Jews (with Doppelt, 1957), 
‘The Eternal Dissent (1961), The Higher Freedom: A New Turn- 
ing Point in Jewish History (1965), Israel - Nation and People 
(1975), Renew Our Days: The Zionist Issue in Reform Judaism 
(1976, based on his 1973 monograph “Are Reform and Zionism 
Compatible?”), (1989), and Abraham’s Gamble: Selected Ser- 
mons for Our Times (1988). He also edited The Reform Rabbis 
Manual (1988) for the CCAR. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Nearprint Files of the American Jewish 


Archives, Cincinnati. 
[Bezalel Gordon (2™ ed.)] 


POLISH LITERATURE. 


Biblical and Hebraic Influences 

Translations of the Bible played an important part in the de- 
velopment of Polish as a literary language. From the early 
14" century onward, the Old Testament - particularly the 
Psalms - provided a major source of poetical inspiration 
in Polish literature and culture. Some of the best-known of 
these Polish versions of the Scriptures were the 15'-century 
Queen Sophia Bible; the 14*-century Florianski Psalter; the 
Calvinist Brzes¢ (Radziwill) Bible (1562); Szymon Budny’s 
Nieswiez Bible (1572); and Fr. Jakub Wujek’s classic Catho- 
lic Bible (1593-99), which injected the greatest concentration 
of biblical imagery and expression into the Polish language. 
Polish Bibles from the 16 century onward were mainly the 
work of Protestants, who also produced many paraphrases 
of biblical books such as the Psalms. New translations have 
been produced in the 20" century, and there have also been 
a few Polish Jewish versions of Old Testament texts, notably 
Song of Songs (1922) by Juliusz Feldhorn (1901-1943), who 
was murdered by the Nazis; and complete Old Testaments 
by E Aszkenazy (1927-30) and S. Spitzer (1937). In Polish lit- 
erature proper, the influence of the Bible may be detected 
during and after the Renaissance era in works such as Zywot 
Jozefa z pokolenia zydowskiego (“The Life of Joseph,’ 1545), 
a biblical interlude by Mikolaj Rej, the Calvinist “father of 
Polish literature” who also published a verse translation of 
Psalms (1546); and the Kazania sejmowe (“Parliamentary 
Sermons,” 1597) of the Jesuit Piotr Skarga. The impact of the 
Old Testament was most evident in the outstanding Pol- 
ish poet of the Renaissance, Jan Kochanowski, whose works 
include Piesn o potopie (“The Song of the Flood,’ 1558), Zu- 
zanna (1562), and Treny (“Lamentations,” 1580; English selec- 
tions, 1920). Kochanowski’s sensitive and beautiful version 
of Psalms, Psatterz Dawidow (1578), was the finest poetical 
work of its time and served as a literary model until the 19'?- 
century romantic period. Some later Psalters by his followers 
and imitators were Maciej Rybinski’s Psalmy monarchy i pro- 
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roka sw. Dawida (“The Psalms of David, King and Prophet,’ 
1598) and the paraphrase by Mikolaj Sep-Szarzynski in Rytmy 
(1601). Some Polish writers were also interested in other books 
of the Bible, which they either translated or used as stylistic 
models. The staunchly Catholic poet and historian Wespazjan 
Kochowski celebrated the tenth anniversary of the battle of 
Vienna (in which King Jan 111 Sobieski defeated the Turks) 
with his Psalmodia polska (“Polish Psalmody,’ 1693), written 
in the form of biblical prose. There were also scores of dra- 
matic works and interludes on biblical subjects belonging to 
the theatrical repertory of the Polish court from the 16" and 
17‘ centuries onward. 


LATER BIBLICAL WRITING. Scriptural phraseology, syntax, 
and imagery constantly recur in the works of Poland’s great- 
est writers, particularly in the romantic era. Some notable 
examples are Adam *Mickiewicz’s Ksiegi narodu polskiego i 
pielgrzymstwa polskiego (“The Books of the Polish Nation and 
Pilgrimage,’ 1832), Juliusz Slowacki’s Anhelli (1838), and Zyg- 
munt Krasinski’s Psalmy przysztosci (“Psalms of the Future,” 
1845). Cyprian Kamil Norwid ranks next with his Zydowie 
Polscy (“Polish Jews”), which summarizes the history of the 
Jews from the time of Moses until the era of the struggle of the 
Poles and Jews (“Maccabees”) against their common oppres- 
sors. Biblical books such as Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Job; figures 
such as Cain and Abel, Moses, Samson, Saul, David, Judith, 
and Daniel; historic sites such as Mount Ararat and Babylon; 
and even objects such as Samson pillar or the prophet's staff 
were, for centuries, the poetical stock-in-trade of many Polish 
writers. These include Kazimierz Brodzinski, Stefan Witwicki, 
Kornel Ujejski, Maria Konopnicka, Wladislaw Belza, Kazim- 
ierz Przerwa-Tetmajer, Stanislaw Wyspianiski, Jan Kasprow- 
icz, Leopold Staff, and Jan Dobraczynski. After Poland lost 
her independence, writers used biblical themes to discuss the 
present in the guise of an ancient historical setting, this being 
the only means of presenting the slavery into which the Poles 
had been forced, without exposing the authors to the wrath of 
foreign oppressors. Polish poets found in the Bible the moral 
values required by a people condemned to slavery, contempt, 
and humiliation. Biblical and other Jewish figures had the 
same function as those drawn from Greek and Roman my- 
thology in the dramas of Stanislaw Wyspiariski (Daniel, 1907) 
and Karol Hubert Rostworowski; Opowiesci biblijne (“Biblical 
Tales,’ 1963) of Kosidowski had a vast sale even in post-World 
War 11 Communist Poland. 


The Image of the Jew 

Evidence of an unfriendly attitude toward the Jews may be 
found in Polish literature of the 16 and 17" centuries, as well 
as in Catholic polemical literature of the Reformation period. 
This was also the case with epigrams and satires of the so- 
called bourgeois literature, in the satirical Worek Judaszow 
(“Judas’ Sack,” 1600) by Sebastian Fabjan Klonowicz, who was 
mayor of Lublin, and in Wyprawa zydowska na wojne (“The 
Jewish War Expedition,” 1606), a comedy by an anonymous 
author. In writings of this type there are sometimes echoes of 
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anti-Jewish riots, as in Taniec Rzeczypospolitej Polskiej (“The 
Dance of the Polish Republic,” 1647), a rhymed chronicle by 
Gabriel Krasinski which describes part of the student riots at 
Kazimierz, the Jewish district of Cracow. 


FAVORABLE PORTRAYALS. A markedly different attitude 
governs works about Jews during the period of the so-called 
Four-Year Sejm (1788-92) and at the beginning of the 19!” 
century, which appealed for tolerance toward the Jews (see 
*Poland). This also characterized the first Polish social novel 
about Jews, Lejbe i Sidra (“Leib and Sarah,’ 1821), by Julian 
Ursyn Niemcewicz. Polish folk poetry also mentions Jew- 
ish participation in the Kosciuszko revolt, one instance be- 
ing the song about Berek *Joselewicz, the commander of 
a squadron of Polish lancers, who died a hero’ death near 
Kock in 1809. The figure of the Jew and the Jewish problem 
both appear in the works of the great Polish romantic poets 
(Mickiewicz, Stowacki, and Z. Krasinski) and their imitators. 
Juliusz Stowacki portrayed the fate of the Jew as a human be- 
ing — hated, alien, and condemned to shame, contempt, and 
death - in Judith, a character in his drama Ksigdz Marek (“Fa- 
ther Marek; 1843). Proud and conscious of her fate, she seeks 
revenge on her antisemitic persecutors. The third of the great 
romantics, Zygmunt Krasinski, symbolized the role of Jewish 
converts in the revolutionary movements of Europe in his 
historical drama Nieboska Komedia (“The Ungodly Comedy,’ 
1835). The events preceding the outbreak of the November in- 
surrection (1830) and its collapse inspired a rich political and 
polemical literature dealing with the problem of the Jews. 
Works of this type were Au Peuple d’Israél (1832), a French 
appeal by the historian Joachim Lelewel, who also wrote the 
booklet Sprawa zydowska w roku 1859 (“The Jewish Question 
in 1859,” 1860), defending the Jews against antisemitic attack; 
and papers by the Jew Ludwik Ozeas Lubliner, author of Des 
Juifs en Pologne (1839), Obrona Zydéw (“The Defense of the 
Jews,’ 1858), and Do Polakéw Izraelitow, w Polsce (“To Polish 
Israelites in Poland,” 1862). Pro-Jewish works were also written 
by other romantics, such as Cyprian Norwid, Wladislaw Syro- 
komla, Mieczyslaw Romanowski, Aleksander Teofil Lenarto- 
wicz, and Wlodzimierz Wolski. Their sympathetic references 
to the Jews were often interwoven with others about Polish suf- 
fering under the foreign oppressor. In 1883 the poet Wladislaw 
Belza published poems of this kind about the Jews in his an- 
thology Zydzi w poezyi polskiej - glosy poetéw o Zydach (“Jews 
in Polish Poetry — Voices of the Poets on the Jews,’ 19067), a 
work inspired by the Jewish assimilationist Agudas Achim 
society. The short-lived rapprochement between Poles and 
Jews before and after the outbreak of the January Revolution 
(1861-63) was reflected in poems by some Poles, such as Lud- 
wik Mieroslawski, a nationalist politician and general, and in 
the verse of Jews like Henryk Merzbach and M. Epstein, who 
also participated in the uprising; but these were phenomena 
of minor literary importance. 


THE JEWS AS A SOCIAL PHENOMENON. ‘The deep changes in 
political outlook after the defeat of 1863 and the attitude ad- 
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opted by literature of the so-called Positivist period toward ev- 
eryday contemporary themes made Polish poets increasingly 
aware of the Jews and the Jewish problem, not only from the 
Polish point of view, but also as a specific, characteristic feature 
of contemporary society. The role of Jews in science, indus- 
try, commerce, and banking was reflected in Polish literature 
of the period. The radical development of Polish socialism on 
the one hand, and of Polish nationalism on the other, made 
the Jew a stock character — artisan, merchant, scholar, politi- 
cian, journalist, or yeshivah student - and writers portrayed 
him according to their specific outlook. Polish poets, far from 
despising the Jews, pitied and defended them in their works. 
This was especially true of the Warsaw urban poet Wiktor Go- 
mulicki, although such writers tended to overlook the Jewish 
world discovered by playwrights and prose writers. However, 
sympathetic insight was evident in the works of Poland’s great- 
est poetess, Maria Konopnicka, who condemned antisemitic 
outrages in one of her novellas, and in Zydzi (1843), a play 
by Jozef Korzeniowski. Much space was also devoted to the 
Jewish problem by prose writers such as Eliza *Orzeskowa, 
Klemens *Junosza, Jézef Rogosz, and Ignacy Maciejowski 
(Sewer). Another leading writer, Boleslaw Prus, introduced 
two Jewish figures in Lalka (3 vols., 1887-89), the first impor- 
tant Polish realistic novel. Szlangbaum, a Jewish stereotype, 
is avaricious, ruthless, self-abasing before the rich, and self- 
confident with the poor, sacrificing everything for the sake of 
business; but the second Jew, Dr. Szuman, partly resembles 
the romantic hero of the novel. In his great historical novel 
Faraon (“The Pharaoh,’ 3 vols., 1895-96), set in ancient Egypt, 
Prus also alludes to the Jewish situation in contemporary 
Poland. In his weekly column in a Warsaw newspaper, Prus 
displayed a contradictory attitude, either attacking the Jews 
for their financial skill and resourcefulness or praising them 
for the same abilities, through which the Jews, unlike Polish 
Christians, served the interests of society in general. The Jew 
as a revolutionary social innovator was a figure created by 
the great radical prose writer Stefan Zeromski. In his novel 
Ludzie bezdomni (“The Homeless,’ 2 vols., 1900) he depicted 
the role of a Jewish physician in initiating the fight for reforms 
in stagnant Polish society. Zeromski’s last novel, Przedwiosnie 
(“Early Spring,’ 1925), aimed against the right-wing Pilsudski 
regime, assigned a much more important task to the Jews as 
the co-authors of the Polish Communist movement. In Com- 
munism Zeromski saw a force capable of redeeming Poland’s 
disinherited youth. 


NEGATIVE PORTRAYALS. A different tendency also made 
its appearance from the late 19** century, some writers set- 
ting out to prove the destructive role of the Jews in the social, 
political, economic, and cultural life of Poland. Wladislaw 
Stanislaw Reymont (1867-1925) drew an unfavorable pic- 
ture of the Jews in his novel Ziemia obiecana (“The Promised 
Land,” 1899), where he showed the different cross sections of 
industrial life in Lodz during the period of czarist occupation. 
Both Jewish and German capitalists exploit the Polish work- 
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ing classes, which are thus denied the benefits of a native capi- 
talism. Other hostile assessments were presented by Teodor 
Jeske-Choinski, a mediocre novelist and critic who expressed 
reactionary, clericalist opinions, and Roman Dmowski, the 
ideologist of Polish nationalism and a leader of the National 
Democratic movement, who played a major role in the prop- 
agation of antisemitism. Aleksander Swietochowski, once 
broadminded and progressive, joined the conservative, anti- 
semitic groups of writers, as did the poet Andrzej Niemojew- 
ski, who edited Mysl niepodlegta. In his youth Niemojewski 
had been a revolutionary democrat, but in his later years he 
joined the extreme reactionary, nationalist circles frequented 
by Adolf Nowaczynski (Neuwert), a playwright and pamphle- 
teer of Jewish birth. Many antisemites were active as essayists 
and literary critics, although scarcely anyone of major impor- 
tance campaigned against the Jews. 


LATER TENDENCIES. After Poland attained independence 
and national sovereignty in 1918, new forms of social and ar- 
tistic life came into being. At the same time the whole basis of 
political thought underwent a change under the impact of the 
new conflicts in a society liberated from foreign oppression. 
Polish poetry, which was revitalized during the years 1918-39, 
also echoed the voice of Polish Jewry. Some poets dedicated 
works to the Jews, whom they considered to be fellow citizens 
sharing common ideals determined by the same political pro- 
gram. In two pre-World War 11 poems, “Ksigzyc ulicy Pawiej” 
(“The Moon of Pawia Street”) and “Na smieré rewolucjonisty” 
(“On the Death of a Revolutionary”), Wladislaw Broniewski, 
a communist, sympathetically portrayed the life of the Jew- 
ish poor and the struggle of the Jewish revolutionaries who 
died in the cause of the Polish working classes. In his mov- 
ing Ballady i romanse, written after a pogrom organized by 
the Nazis, Broniewski expressed his admiration for the Jews, 
while his “Pamieci Szmula Zygielbojma” commemorated Sam- 
uel *Zygelbojm who committed suicide in London in order to 
draw world attention to the destruction of the Jewish people 
by the Nazis. Artur Oppman (Or-Ot), a Warsaw poet, eulo- 
gized a certain Rabbi Jawor who chose to remain within the 
walls of the embattled Polish capital. Among its citizens he en- 
joyed “the credit of the ancient sons of Judah, the servants of 
Jehovah, and of the bards and knights.” On the other hand, an- 
other outstanding poet, Konstanty Ildefons Galczynski, some- 
times described the Jews in a satirical manner in poems such 
as his “Sonata ksiezycowa rodziny Kon” (“The Moonlight So- 
nata of the Kon Family”), “Ballada o Aronku” (“The Ballad of 
Little Aaron’), and “Wilno, ulica Niemecka” (“Vilna, the Ger- 
man Street”). Wanda Melcer’s Czarny Igd (“The Black Land,’ 
1896), a series of reportages written after a visit to the Jewish 
section of Warsaw, stressed the exoticism of Jewish customs, 
clothing, speech, behavior, and way of life. This account was 
not written for the sake of cheap sensation, but indicated the 
many aspects of a social problem. 


PROTESTS AGAINST FASCISM. ‘The upsurge of Polish anti- 
semitism immediately before the outbreak of World War 11 
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found reflection in the satirical poetry of Antoni *Slonimski, 
whose Dwa korice Swiata (“Two Ends of the Earth,’ 1937) at- 
tacked racism and Fascism. Many leading Polish writers dealt 
with issues involving the Jews and fought antisemitic mani- 
festations. They included members of the Przedmiescie group 
founded in 1933: Jerzy Kornacki, Helena Boguszewska, Pola 
Gojawiczynska, and Halina Gorska. Allied with them were 
other writers and journalists who worked for weeklies such 
as Oblicze Dnia, Epoka, Czarno na bialym, Sygnaly, Poprostu, 
Lewar, and Dziennik Popularny. Weeklies ranging on the op- 
posing side included Prosto z mostu and Merkurjusz Ordy- 
naryny. In the battle against Fascism and antisemitism during 
the years preceding World War 11 many satirical poets took 
an active part. Among them were Jewish writers such as An- 
toni Slonimski, Juljan *Tuwim, Leon Pasternak (1910-1969), 
Stanislaw Jerzy *Lec, Jan *Brzechwa, Wlodzimierz Slobod- 
nik (1900-1991), Lucian *Szenwald, Jerzy Jurandot, and Jerzy 
Kamil Weintraub (1916-1943); and non-Jewish writers such 
as Artur Marya Swinarski, and Eduard Szymanski. After the 
defeat of the Nazi invaders, many Polish writers - Jews and 
non-Jews — devoted books to the “Final Solution” of the Jew- 
ish problem, as put into effect during the German occupation. 
Events in Poland two decades later, after the Israel- Arab Six- 
Day War of 1967, were reflected in “Israel” (1968), an outstand- 
ing poem by the émigré Polish writer Kazimierz Wierzynski, 
a member of the old Skamander literary group, and Czeslaw 
Milosz, émigré Polish writer. 


The Jewish Contribution 

Since Polish Jewry was almost entirely Yiddish-speaking un- 
til the early part of the 20" century, Jews who wrote in Polish 
were at first comparatively few. The pioneer of Jewish liter- 
ary activity in Polish was the converted essayist Juljan *Klac- 
zko. Two writers who followed his lead later in the 19‘ cen- 
tury were Wladislaw Ordon (Wladislaw Szancer, 1848-1914), 
a tragic figure of humble origin whose poems were once 
highly regarded, and the poet and historian Alkar (Aleksander 
Kraushar, 1843-1931), who translated works by *Heine. By the 
beginning of the 20" century, Jews had become more active 
in Polish literature, their participation being reflected in the 
symbolic figure of the Jewess Rachel in Stanislaw Wyspianski’s 
drama Wesele (“The Wedding” 1901). The Jewish share in Po- 
land’s cultural life gained momentum during the first two de- 
cades of the 20' century, and particularly after the achieve- 
ment of national independence following World War 1. Those 
representing this trend include the poets Franciszka Arn- 
steinowa (1865-1942), Henryk Balk (1901-1941), Mieczysaw 
Braun, Julia Dickstein-Wielczynska (18802-1943), Juliusz Feld- 
heim (1901-1943), Zuzanna Ginczanka (1917-1944), Bruno 
*Jasienski, Cezary Jellenta (Napoleon Hirszband, 1861-1935), 
Boleslaw *Lesmian, Stefan Napierski (Stefan Marek Eiger, 
1899-1949), Artur Predski (Artur Pfeffer, 1900-1941), S.R. 
Stande, Jan Stur (Hersz Feingold, 1895-1923), L. Szenwald, and 
J.K. Weintraub. Among the novelists were Leo Belmont (Leop- 
old Blumenfeld, 1865-1940), Henryk Drzewiecki, Halina Gér- 
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ska, Gustawa Jarecka (1908-1942), Alfred Aleksander Konar 
(Aleksander Kinderfreund, 1862-19402), Bruno *Schulz, and 
Bruno Winawer. The last also wrote plays, as did Jasieriski. 
Three early Jewish literary critics and historians were Sam- 
uel *Adalberg, Henryk *Biegeleisen, and Wilhelm *Feldman. 
Many of these writers died during the Nazi occupation of Po- 
land, and among them also the famous children’s writer and 
educator Janusz *Korczak. Both between the world wars and 
after 1945, Jews, or men and women of Jewish origin, contin- 
ued to make an important contribution as poets, playwrights, 
novelists, short story writers, and literary historians and crit- 
ics. Some who were active before World War 11 resumed their 
careers in Poland after the German defeat. Leading poets in 
this category were Jan Brzechwa, Mieczyslaw *Jastrun, Stani- 
slaw Jerzy Lec, Tadeusz *Peiper, Tadeusz Rozewicz, Antoni 
*Slonimski, Arnold Slucki, Juljan Tuwim, Aleksander *Wat, 
Adam Wazyk, Jozef *Wittlin, Wiktor Woroszylski, and Stani- 
slaw *Wygodzki. Of these, Slonimski maintained his inde- 
pendence of the Communist Party line on Zionism, while 
Wygodzki left Poland for Israel after the Six-Day War of 
1967. Other poets included Stefania Grodzienska (1914- ), 
Leon Pasternak, Jézef Prutkowski (Jozef Nacht, 1915-1981), 
Wlodimierz Slobodnik, and Irena Tuwim (1900-1987), Juljan 
Tuwim’ sister. Two major playwrights were the émigré satirist 
Marian *Hemar and the ex-Zionist convert Roman *Brand- 
staetter; others included Benedykt Hertz and Jerzy Lutowski 
(1923-1984). Kazimierz *Brandys, Adolf *Rudnicki, and Ju- 
lian *Stryjkowski were leading novelists, the last specializing 
in stories of pre-World War 1 Jewish life; and others included 
Michal Maksymilian Borwicz (Maksymilian Boruchowicz, 
1911- ), whose anthology, Pies ujdzie cato (“The Song Will 
Prevail,’ 1947), contained Jewish songs of the occupation era, 
as well as Irena Krzywicka (1904-1994) and Stanislaw Lem 
(1921- ). Hanna Mortkowicz-Olczakowa (1905-1967), who in 
1936 published W Palestynie: obrazy i zagadnienia (“In Pales- 
tine: Pictures and Problems”) on the situation of Palestinian 
Jewry, later wrote the biographical Janusz Korczak (1949; Mis- 
ter Doctor, 1965). Some Jewish authors in other genres were the 
screenwriter Jozef Hen (1923-_ ), the émigré author and actor 
Henryk Grynberg, the satirist Karol Szpalski (1908-1963), and 
Krystyna Zywulska (1918— ), author of Przezylam Oswiecim 
(“I Survived Auschwitz,’ 1946). 

Polish Jews were also prominent as literary historians and 
critics, and as editors and publishers of important literary re- 
views which influenced cultural life, notably Wiadomosci Liter- 
ackie (edited by M. Grydzewski). Juljusz Kleiner (1866-1957), 
who wrote many literary monographs and standard textbooks 
on Polish literature, trained a whole generation of literary 
critics, including scholars such as Henryk Balk and Hen- 
ryk Szyper (1900-1949). Some later writers of eminence in 
this field were Jan Kott (1914-2001), whose works on Shake- 
speare were translated into many languages; Henryk Mar- 
kiewicz (1922- ), a leading Marxist literary theorist; Maria 
Renata Mayenowa (1910-1988); Henryk Wolpe (1899-1967); 
and Wiktor Weintraub (1908-1988), who became professor of 
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Polish literature at Harvard University, U.S. Other authorities 
on Polish literary history and criticism included Rafal Marcel 
Blueth (1891-1939), Emil Breiter (1886-1943), Wilhelm Fallek 
(1888-1941), Ludwik Fryde (1912-1942), Dawid Jakub Hopen- 
sztand (1904-1943), Roman Karst (1911-_), Jerzy Pomianowski 
(1921- ), Artur Sandauer (1913-1989), and Henryk Vogler 
(1911-2005). A number of major writers and critics were also 
distinguished translators. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Udzial zydow w kulturze, 2 vols. (1938); J. 
Feldhorn, Literatura polska wieku xv1 a Zydzi (1929); K. Bartosie- 
wicz, Antysemityzm w literaturze polskiej xv1 i xv wiekow (1940); T. 
Jeske-Choiniski, Zyd w powiesci polskiej (1914): W. Fallek, in: Pamietnik 
zjazda naukowego im. Jana Kochanowsskiego... (1931), 383-471; K. 
Dresdner, in: Miesiecznik Zydowski, 2 pt. 1 (1932), 399-426. 


POLITICS. 


Introduction 

Jewish involvement in national politics in the various coun- 
tries in which they settled dates from the period of Jewish 
emancipation at the end of the 18 and the first half of the 
196 century. In fact, personalities such as Joseph *Nasi, duke 
of Naxos, and Solomon *Ashkenazi held powerful positions 
in Ottoman politics in the late Middle Ages; Jewish ministers 
held office in medieval Spain; and Jews served as court advis- 
ers to various rulers in Holland, Germany, and Sweden. Nev- 
ertheless, professing Jews entered representative institutions 
of modern states only at a much later date. Until the Eman- 
cipation, Jews who were eager to hold political office were 
generally obliged to content themselves with participation in 
local government (as in Russia) or to convert to Christianity. 
The political emancipation of the Jews came in the U.S. from 
the late 18 century and in parts of Western Europe it was ef- 
fected soon after the outbreak of the French Revolution. Thus, 
in Holland, Moses *Asser and Jonas Daniel *Meyer were ap- 
pointed in 1797 to the legislative council and state council 
and, in Venice, following the overthrow of the oligarchy, the 
elected municipal council contained three Jewish members. In 
France and Germany, Jews were still generally excluded from 
political office but, even after the onset of reaction at the end 
of the Napoleonic Wars, it was clear that Jewish emancipation 
could not be long delayed. Soon after the 1848 revolutions in 
Europe, Jews were permitted to become members of represen- 
tative institutions in nearly all major European states, outside 
the Russian Empire. 

In English-speaking countries other than Britain and 
Canada, Jewish entry into political life developed more rapidly 
than elsewhere. The small Jewish community in the United 
States enthusiastically supported the revolutionary cause, and 
in 1775 Francis *Salvador was elected to the South Carolina 
Provincial Congress, probably the first Jew to be elected to a 
representative assembly in modern times. The Declaration of 
Independence, issued the following year, affirmed the princi- 
ple of equality and Jews were freely admitted into all American 
legislative bodies from that time onward. No restrictions ever 
existed on Jewish political activities in Australia and South Af- 
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rica, and Jewish pioneers in these territories were prominent 
in public affairs, as mayors of cities, legislators, and, in the case 
of Sir Julius *Vogel and Vabian *Solomon, as prime ministers. 
On the other hand, in Canada and Great Britain, where Jews 
received the right to serve as representatives in parliament in 
1832 and 1851, respectively, they had previously been refused 
this right because they could not swear “on the true faith of a 
Christian,” as the oath required. 

Once admitted to parliament, Jews rapidly achieved top 
government posts in the democracies outside America and rose 
to ministerial rank in France in the 1850s (Achille *Fould), Hol- 
land in the 1860s (Michael *Godefroy), Australia in the 1870s 
(Sir Julius Vogel), Britain in the 1880s (Henry de *Worms), 
and Italy at the turn of the 20 century (Luigi *Luzzatti). On 
the other hand, professing Jews were generally deprived of 
ministerial status in Germany and Austria, but there was no 
discrimination against converts, and Franz Klein, Austrian 
minister of justice, was the only unconverted Jew to become 
a minister in a Central European national government before 
1918. In America, on the other hand, Jews were not victims 
of discrimination, but neither were they as a rule sufficiently 
integrated into American society to participate in national 
politics. 

One important reason why Jews did not hold ministe- 
rial posts in many states, especially before World War 1, was 
that Jewish politicians were generally numbered among the 
opposition radical parties of the center and left. This was par- 
ticularly true of Germany and Austria where, following the 
upheavals after World War 1, a number of Jews who had been 
prominent in the Socialist parties assumed senior government 
positions. The same situation proved true of France and Brit- 
ain, where Socialist administrations brought Jews into cabi- 
nets, but conservative governments rarely included any Jew- 
ish members. Thus, in France all three Jewish prime ministers 
professed varying shades of socialism, and in England, of ten 
professing Jews to become members of British cabinets (up 
to 1970), only Sir Keith *Joseph was a Conservative. A similar 
trend was noticeable elsewhere. 

A number of reasons have been advanced for the Jewish 
tendency toward radical parties. One of the most obvious is 
that liberal and left-wing political groups have generally been 
far less hostile to underprivileged newcomers (as Jews gener- 
ally were) than conservative parties. The Right associated it- 
self with the Church, the establishment, and social tradition - 
three concepts with which Jews had no connection — and was 
frequently antisemitic, while the radical groups, committed to 
challenge the establishment and alter tradition, were obviously 
more attractive to Jewish voters and prospective politicians 
alike. This reason also explains why Jews found advancement 
in left-wing parties much easier than in rightist ones (e.g., 
Ferdinand *Lassalle, Eduard *Bernstein, Leon *Blum, and 
others). Even in 1970 it was as true as at the beginning of the 
20" century, that Jews in Western Europe were found mainly 
in the Socialist and Liberal parties and in the United States in 
the Democratic Party. 
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In pre-revolutionary Russia Jews were officially discrim- 
inated against and deprived of the opportunity to air their 
grievances democratically. Many of them, particularly young 
intellectuals who did not choose to emigrate overseas or join 
the Zionist movement, were impelled toward revolution. The 
Socialist revolutionaries and both Menshevik and Bolshevik 
factions of the Social Democrats seemed to be the only real 
alternative to the autocracy of the czars, which openly pro- 
fessed antisemitism. Many middle-class Jews in Russia did 
vote for the liberal Constitutional Democratic (Kadet) Party, 
but many more supported political groups that sought not to 
reform, but to destroy the existing regime. As a result, a sig- 
nificant proportion of the Social Democratic party consisted 
of the Jewish *Bund, and among the leaders of the general 
revolutionary parties the number of Jews was also dispro- 
portionately high. 

Undoubtedly, Socialist doctrine, with its emphasis on 
equality and the destruction of the ruling classes, had a con- 
siderable appeal to Jewish intellectuals fighting against dis- 
crimination. This proved true not only in Russia, but in other 
European countries amid the convulsions at the end of World 
War I. Jews practically dominated the short-lived Communist 
regimes in Hungary (Béla Kun) and Bavaria (Kurt *Eisner), 
and it is reasonable to assume that this fact contributed to 
their quick downfall, since they lacked support in the general 
population. They were murdered or forced into exile when the 
counterrevolutionaries took control. After World War 11 Jews 
were again prominent at the head of East European Commu- 
nist regimes (*Rakosi became the party leader in Hungary, 
*Minc and *Berman leading members of the Polish Com- 
munist regime under Bierut, and a number of Jews held key 
ministries in Czechoslovakia). This was largely a result of the 
fact that during the Stalin period Moscow could rely more 
on Soviet-trained old Communists of the satellite countries, 
among whom Jews played a prominent part. These Jews, how- 
ever, did not reflect the general political attitude of the Jewish 
population in those countries and ultimately, when the Stalin- 
ist regimes crumbled there, they mostly disappeared or were 
openly attacked, frequently with antisemitic allusions (partic- 
ularly in Poland and Czechoslovakia). In the Soviet Union the 
number of Jews in the top leadership sharply declined from 
the great Stalinist purges of the 1930s onward. In contrast to 
the prominent position of individual Jews in the Communist 
movement, Jews were never active in other totalitarian re- 
gimes and hardly any right-wing dictatorships included Jew- 
ish ministers. Clearly, Jews could not be expected to support 
regimes whose policy was specifically antisemitic, and in other 
dictatorships not characterized by antisemitism, the authori- 
ties were nonetheless reluctant to number Jews in their party 
in order not to cause offense to antisemitic elements. 

An important issue connected with the involvement of 
Jews in politics is the degree to which Jewish and national in- 
terests have clashed. In Germany most leading Jews generally 
accepted the principle that German national interests were of 
paramount importance (e.g., Levin *Goldschmidt), and were 
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anxious to prove their loyalty to the state in the face of attacks 
by antisemites. Furthermore, Jewish politicians, with very few 
exceptions - mostly Zionists — were assimilationists and had 
no interest in Jewish affairs. Most Jewish Socialist politicians 
in Germany as well as Austria rejected Judaism and, either 
by converting to Christianity or professing atheism, demon- 
strated their detachment from any Jewish interests. On the 
other hand, in English-speaking countries, where Jews were 
less subject to antisemitic pressures and were not required to 
prove their social integration by assimilation, Jewish politi- 
cians were frequently prepared to oppose government poli- 
cies even in face of accusations of “dual loyalty.’ In the United 
States and Great Britain Jewish political leaders repeatedly 
pressed their governments to take steps to stop antisemitic 
excesses in Central and Eastern Europe and help Jewish im- 
migration and settlement in Palestine. Later, in the United 
States, Jews were also in the forefront of demands upon the 
government to increase its assistance to Israel in the face of 
Arab threats. In supporting Israel, Jewish politicians in Eng- 
lish-speaking countries often clashed openly not only with the 
government of their country but also with their parties as, e.g., 
Labor mps in Britain during the Sinai Campaign (1956) or Jew- 
ish supporters of De Gaulle in France after the Six-Day War 
of 1967. Jewish politicians in South Africa generally accepted 
Israel’s clear stand at the UN against their government's apart- 
heid policy. However, the degree to which Jewish politicians 
canvassed Jewish issues often tended to reflect the political 
advantage to be gained by it. Jewish politicians in New York 
City have an interest in the large Jewish vote; those in most 
parts of Europe are more conscious of the antisemites. Nev- 
ertheless, though Jewish interests have been pressed hard on 
occasion, Jews rarely organized themselves for solely political 
purposes and have in most instances denied the existence of 
a Jewish political interest. In some East European countries, 
before World War 11, many Jews were elected to parliament 
as Jews, ie., as representatives of the Jewish community or 
of Jewish parties, and in such cases there was no question of 
conflicting loyalties. In Hapsburg Austria-Hungary Jews had 
the choice of voting for the assimilationist Socialists, many of 
whose leaders were Jewish, or the Jewish, i.e., Zionist Party, 
while before and after World War 1 Jews from different politi- 
cal parties united to defend the Jews from state persecution. 
Although these groups never had substantial influence in gen- 
eral politics, they played an important part in maintaining the 
unity of the Jewish communities and providing a forum for 
airing Jewish grievances. 


Australia 

No discrimination existed against Jews in Australia and they 
played an important part in the early development of the Aus- 
tralian colonies. As a result, Jews were identified with Austra- 
lian political life from the first years of self-government. The 
first Jew to be elected to an Australian legislative body was 
Sir Saul *Samuel, who became a member of the New South 
Wales legislative council in 1854. He was joined by Jacob Mon- 
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tefiore, who was elected in 1856 while the first Jewish mem- 
bers of the Victoria legislative assembly were Nathaniel Levi 
who was elected in 1860, Charles Dyte who represented Bal- 
larat East from 1864 to 1871 and championed miners rights on 
the Ballarat goldfields, and J.E Levien, who was a member of 
the Victoria parliament for over 30 years. Other prominent 
figures included Judah Moss *Solomon who represented Ad- 
elaide in the South Australian parliament from 1858 to 1874, 
Edward Cohen (1822-1877) who represented East Melbourne 
from 1864 until his death, and Ephraim Zox (1837-1897) who 
succeeded him as member for East Melbourne. Jewish repre- 
sentation in the 19‘-century Australian parliament was out 
of proportion to their total number and in Adelaide where 
the Jewish population was only 500 there were four Jewish 
members of the legislative assembly (Judah Moss Solomon, 
Emanuel Solomon, Vabian Solomon, and Lewis Cohen). Four 
Jews also held ministerial posts in Australian colonial gov- 
ernments: Sir Saul Samuel was minister of finance and trade, 
Edward Cohen served as commissioner of customs, Sir Julian 
*Salomons became vice president of the New South Wales ex- 
ecutive council, while Vabian Solomon was premier of South 
Australia for a short time in 1899. 

When the first Australian federal parliament met in Mel- 
bourne in 1901 there were three Jewish members, Vabian and 
Elias Solomon, and Pharez Phillips. However, few Jews were 
subsequently elected to the Australian federal parliament, 
prominent exceptions being Senator Sam *Cohen, who was 
deputy leader of the Australian Labor Party, and Max Falstein. 
Many Jews played an important part in the various state par- 
liaments, however, particularly in Victoria where several rose 
to the rank of minister, among them Theodore *Fink, min- 
ister without portfolio, Henry Isaac Cohen who held several 
ministerial appointments, Harold Edward Cohen who was 
minister of public instruction and solicitor general, and in 
New South Wales Abram *Landa who was successively min- 
ister of labor, housing, and cooperative societies. In addition, 
Matthew Moss was a minister in the government of Western 
Australia and Sir Asher Joel was a member of the New South 
Wales Legislative Council. Two Jews also acquired distinction 
as speakers of parliaments, Sir Daniel Levy being speaker of 
the New South Wales parliament and Sir Archie Michaelis 
(d. 1975) was speaker of the Victorian parliament. Most dis- 
tinguished of all was Sir Isaac *Isaacs, chief justice of Austra- 
lia, who was governor-general of Australia from 1931 to 1936, 
the first Australian-born governor-general and the first Jewish 
governor-general of any British Dominion territory. In subse- 
quent years, fewer Jews have served in Australia's federal par- 
liament, although four - Peter *Baume, Joe *Berinson, Barry 
*Cohen, and Sam *Cohen — have served in Australian cabinets 
since the 1970s. Sir Zelman *Cowen was governor-general of 
Australia in 1977-82. 

[Isidor Solomon] 
Austria 
Although a few Jews were prominent in Austrian political so- 
ciety in the 17 and 18" centuries as court advisors to Haps- 
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burg monarchs, Jews were not generally allowed to hold politi- 
cal posts until after the reforms which followed the outbreak 
of the 1848 Revolution. Five Jews were elected to the first rev- 
olutionary parliament of that year: Adolph *Fischhof, Joseph 
Goldmark, Abraham Halpern, Isaac Noah *Mannheimer, and 
Rabbi Dov Ber *Meisels. The suppression of the revolution- 
ary movement, however, led to the renewal of restrictions on 
Jews and they were denied the right to hold government or 
municipal offices. These rights were restored in 1860 when lib- 
eral legislation allowed the Jews various civil liberties and two 
Jews, Ignaz *Kuranda and Simon Winterstein, were elected 
to the Reichsrat. In the same year Baron Anselm von *Roth- 
schild was made a member of the Austrian upper house. The 
constitution of 1867 abolished all discrimination on the basis 
of religion, and for over half a century Jews suffered no legal 
restrictions on their entry into public life though anti-Jewish 
prejudice frequently acted as an equally effective bar. Except 
for Franz Klein who was twice minister of justice, no profess- 
ing Jews held ministerial posts in the Hapsburg Empire until 
October 1918. In the half century between the promulgation of 
the constitution of 1867 and the collapse of the Hapsburg Em- 
pire, a number of Jews became prominent figures in Austrian 
politics. They included successful industrialists and bankers 
such as Simon Winterstein, Baron Anselm von Rothschild, 
Moritz von *Koenigswarter, and Rudolph *Auspitz. Most 
Jews were members of the German Liberal Party but toward 
the end of the century many turned to the new Social Demo- 
cratic Party under Victor *Adler which acquired wide support 
among the Jews of Austria and rapidly became the target of 
antisemitic attacks. Among the leaders of the party were Wil- 
helm *Ellenbogen, Friedrich Austerlitz, and Otto *Bauer, all 
of whom pledged their sole allegiance to the Socialist cause, 
supported Jewish assimilation, and opposed all forms of Jew- 
ish nationalism, believing that this was an effective way of 
combating growing antisemitism. By contrast, Rabbi Joseph 
Samuel *Bloch formed the Union Oesterreichischer Juden to 
defend Austrian Jewry against the antisemites and on the two 
occasions he was elected to the Reichsrat fought strenuously 
against anti-Jewish discrimination. Following the granting of 
universal suffrage at the end of 1906 four Jews were elected to 
parliament as members of the newly formed Jewish National 
Party (*Volkspartei, Juedische) which advocated an indepen- 
dent Jewish policy and was pro-Zionist. Its members were 
Heinrich Gabel, Arthur Mahler, and Adolf Stand, all from 
Galicia, and Benno Straucher from Bukovina. During World 
War I many Jewish Socialists opposed the war and for most 
of the war were an ineffective minority, but the pro-Western 
liberal politician Joseph *Redlich became increasingly more 
important and was briefly minister of finance at the end of the 
war. With the creation of the Austrian Republic in Novem- 
ber 1918, a Socialist government took office with the Socialist 
leader Otto Bauer as foreign minister. Bauer and Friedrich 
*Adler were among the party leaders to combat the threat of 
a Communist revolution which became a serious possibility 
as long as the short-lived Bolshevik regime of Béla Kun held 
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power in Hungary. But though the Socialists retained their re- 
spectability as an anti-Communist party, the fact that a large 
number of their leaders were of Jewish origin, among whom 
were Julius *Braunthal, Robert Danneberg, and Hugo *Bre- 
itner, was a continual source of embarrassment to the party. 
Many Vienna Jews voted for the Socialist Party but many also 
supported the Zionist candidates of whom Robert *Stricker 
was elected to the Austrian National Assembly and three oth- 
ers were elected to the Vienna city council. The Zionist can- 
didates were not subsequently successful, however, largely 
because the Jewish refugees from the eastern part of the old 
Hapsburg Empire, who were the least assimilated and the most 
pro-Zionist, were denied the right to vote at all. However, to- 
ward the end of the 1920s the Zionist parties gained strength 
in the Jewish communal elections while the Jewish Socialists 
declined in importance in both communal and national poli- 
tics following the resurgence of the nationalist and later fascist 
parties. When Chancellor *Dollfuss assumed rule by execu- 
tive decree, Jewish Socialist leaders like Braunthal and Breit- 
ner were among those temporarily imprisoned as part of the 
policy of destruction of the Social Democratic Party, but for 
a time Jews were allowed to become members of the Vater- 
laendische Front. However, following the Anschluss with Ger- 
many in March 1938 Austrian Jews were deprived of all their 
political and civil rights and many fled the country to avoid 
arrest, among them Otto Bauer, Friedrich Adler, and Hugo 
Breitner. After World War 11 few Jews were active in politics 
in Austria, a notable exception being Bruno *Kreisky who 
became successively foreign minister, chairman of the Social 
Democratic Party, and in 1970, chancellor of the Austrian Re- 
public, remaining in office until 1983. 


Canada 
Prior to the British conquest in 1759, Canada was a French 
colony. Only Roman Catholics were legally allowed to settle 
in the colony. Protestants and Jews were excluded. But when 
France ceded Canada to Great Britain at the Treaty of Paris in 
1763, the common law of England became the law of the new 
British colony. Nevertheless, as a Jew Ezekiel Hart, first elected 
to the Legislative Assembly of Canada in 1808, was prevented 
from taking his seat and again in 1809. The Jews of Montreal 
petitioned the Legislature of Lower Canada for the recognition 
of a Jewish religious corporation. A “Jewish Magna Carta” of 
1831-32 was passed in which it was declared that Jews were to 
be “entitled to the full rights and privileges of other subjects 
of His Majesty ... and capable of taking, having, or enjoying 
any office or place of trust within this Province.’ Neverthe- 
less, long before the passage of the 1832 Bill of Rights, a tra- 
dition of public service among the early Jews of Canada had 
already existed — as early as Aaron Hart, who was postmaster 
in Three Rivers in 1763, and in 1790 John Frank, chief of the 
fire brigade of Quebec. 

The theoretical question of whether Jews possessed equal 
rights had long before been resolved by parliament in England 
where almost a full century earlier rights had been accorded 
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Jews in 1740. In 1832 Jews in the British colonies of North 
America were granted naturalization although in Canada the 
problem was at first complicated by the absence of an oath- 
taking procedure appropriate to Jews. And even later, after 
the Law of 1832, it took Royal intervention to smooth the way. 
Thereafter, however, Jews could stand for and hold political 
office without any of the former impediments. 

As early as 1871, Henry Nathan from Victoria, British 
Columbia, was elected a member of parliament in Ottawa. 
Almost a half-century would pass before another Jew, Samuel 
Jacobs from Montreal in 1917, was sent to Ottawa as an elected 
member of parliament. After World War 1, Peter Bercovitch, 
Maurice Hartt and A.A. Heaps were elected in the House of 
Commons. During and after World War 11, the numbers of 
Jewish members of parliament increased significantly, espe- 
cially during the 1960s. Jews were elected for most parties, in- 
cluding Fred *Rose, the only Communist ever elected to the 
House. David *Lewis of the New Democratic Party was the 
only Jew chosen to lead a federal party. In 1969, Pierre Elliott 
Trudeau appointed the first Jew to a federal cabinet minister, 
Herbert *Gray, as minister without portfolio. Since that day, a 
government without a Jew in a cabinet post has become the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. In 2005 two Jews were members 
of the federal cabinet, Justice Minister and Attorney General 
Irwin *Cotler, and Jacques Saada, who was the minister of the 
Economic Development Agency of Canada for the Regions of 
Quebec and minister responsible for the Francaphonie. 

Jews have also been prominent in provincial politics. 
They have led major political parties in Ontario, Manitoba, 
and British Columbia. Dave *Barrett, leader of the New Dem- 
ocratic Party in British Columbia, went on to become the first 
Jewish provincial premier, serving between 1972 and 1975. 
There have also been many Jewish elected mayors of towns 
and cities across Canada, particularly in the smaller towns 
of Ontario, and in the West. The first Jewish mayor elected 
in the Province of Quebec was William Hyman of Gaspé in 
1858. Vancouver elected a Jewish mayor, David Oppenheimer, 
in December 1887. He was a crucial figure in the creation of 
the services necessary for the city. In Toronto Nathan *Phil- 
lips, elected in 1952, was the first non-Protestant ever elected 
mayor of Toronto. His election was a major step in the trans- 
formation of Toronto from a solid and stolid outpost of Brit- 
ish and conservative values to a modern pluralist metropo- 
lis. Philips served for eight years. Since then, Philip *Givens 
and Mel *Lastman have also served as mayors of Toronto. In 
1955 Leonard Kitz was elected mayor of Halifax. In 2004, Ste- 
phen Mandel was elected mayor of Edmonton and Sam Katz 
mayor of Winnipeg. 

The widening acceptance of Jews in civil society in the 
first decades after World War 11 encouraged politicians to ap- 
point Jews to ranking public service positions. Prime among 
them was Louis *Rasminsky who, after some disappointments, 
was named the governor of the Bank of Canada in 1961; little 
more than a decade later, with Bora *Laskin pointed chief jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of Canada in 1973, the fact of Jews 
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art in which artists move easily from one country and cul- 
ture to another, owing allegiance only to Art, many Jewish 
and Israeli artists at some point reconnected in their art with 
their Jewish identity. 
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[Ziva Amishai-Maisels (24 ed.)] 


WESTERN EUROPE. The 19" Century. The removal of legal 
and social restrictions in the wake of Emancipation opened 
the way for West European Jews to engage in the arts. How- 
ever, at first quite a few Jews chose to take up art as a civil 
profession. Among them was Moritz Daniel *Oppenheim 
(1800-1882). From the early stages of his career Oppenheim 
was aware of the bias between his own Jewish tradition, where 
the visual arts had played only a minor part so far, and the 
attitude of the surrounding society which considered art as 
a supreme expression of European culture. His first monu- 
mental painting, Moses Holding the Tablets of the Law, is like a 
manifesto of his self-awareness as a Jewish artist. After a brief 
acquaintance with the “Nazarene” movement in Rome, where 
he had been shunned as a “Jewish outsider” despite his obvi- 
ous artistic talents, Oppenheim turned towards painting in a 
naturalist style. He acknowledged the need to accommodate 
himself to the requirements of an emerging German bour- 
geois society and became a successful genre painter, portrait- 
ist, and art dealer in Frankfurt, serving Jewish as well as non- 
Jewish clients. Committed to the progress of the Jewish cause 
throughout his life, he created several highly significant his- 
torical representations such as The Return of the Jewish Vol- 
unteer (1833), Moses Mendelssohn Playing Chess with Lavater 
(1856) and Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy Playing for Goethe 
(1864) to demonstrate Jewish civility but also his ability as 
a Jewish painter of history. Yet it was only in the mid-1860s 
that he gained lasting reputation as painter of the Scenes from 
Traditional Jewish Family Life, a series of genre scenes which 
conveyed religious traditions from the Age of the Ghetto as a 
source of cultural inspiration. In this case, the customers were 
foremost Jews, although the printed series had been prepared 
to address also a non-Jewish public. Subsequently Oppenheim 
was considered primarily as “the First Jewish painter,’ a spe- 
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cialist able to fulfil the specific needs of the emerging bour- 
geois Jewish public. 

The career of Moritz Daniel Oppenheim offers a good 
insight in the kind of challenge that artists of Jewish origin 
encountered in the 19" century. They were facing not only 
increasing demands for diversion of a bourgeois society but 
also had to deal with their own Jewishness as the base of their 
artistic experience, and moreover were consistently exposed 
to latent antisemitic feelings. 

The most radical solution of the problem was offered by 
conversion, and this was the case of Philipp Veit (1793-1877), 
a grandson of Moses Mendelssohn. After his conversion, he 
became one of the leading members of the Roman Catholic 
“Nazarene” group, whose rebellion against classicism led to 
an attempt to infuse a new style into European art on the base 
of a revival of Christian, i.e. medieval and Renaissance, paint- 
ing. Veit’s talents as a painter of the new style ensured him a 
successful public career, and eventually he was awarded the 
position of the director of the municipal Academy of the Arts 
in Frankfurt, a post never offered to Moritz Daniel Oppen- 
heim. Somewhat similar was the case of Eduard *Bendemann 
(1811-1889) and Eduard *Magnus (1799-1872). Both came from 
apostate wealthy Jewish families and were celebrated paint- 
ers of their time. Bendemann specialized in large historical 
compositions, obtained many public commissions and even- 
tually followed Wilhelm Schadow as head of the Duesseldorf 
academy, while Eduard Magnus became a much sought-after 
portraitist of the Prussian Royal court and the Berlin “haute 
bourgeoisie.” 

As a British citizen, it seems to have been somewhat 
easier for Solomon Alexander *Hart (1806-1881) to ensure a 
successful public career without being forced to conceal or to 
defend incessantly his Jewish identity. His realistic paintings 
of Interior of a Jewish Synagogue and ‘The Feast of Rejoicing the 
Law were well received and did not impair his election as a full 
member of the Royal Academy. However, he concentrated on 
presenting English historical and literary scenes, which were 
fashionable at the time, as he did not wish to be seen as “the 
painter merely of religious scenes.” His compatriot Abraham 
Solomon (1823-1862) first presented some Jewish subjects, 
but later he and his sister Rebecca (1832-1886) painted small, 
brilliantly colored moral themes from 16'- and 17"*- century 
dramas as well as genre scenes of mid-Victorian society. In the 
1860s, both Rebecca and her younger brother Simeon *Solo- 
mon (1840-1905) became acquainted with the circle of Pre- 
Raphaelite artists, and Simeon soon established a reputation 
for his Jewish religious subjects such as Carrying the Scrolls 
of the Law painted in the Pre-Raphaelite style. Encouraged by 
Swinburne and Burne-Jones, he also created themes of Chris- 
tian or classical pagan background and of religious mysticism 
sometimes figuring androgynous figures of an idealized male 
beauty. Arrested in 1873 and convicted for indecency, he was 
unable to pursue his artistic career and died in poverty. 

Like Oppenheim, Solomon J. *Solomon (1860-1927) 
remained attached to Jewish affairs throughout his life and 
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being appointed in the upper reaches of the public service was 
becoming so accepted that it hardly merited comment. This 
included the appointment of Jews to major diplomatic posts. 
Canadian Jews have, for example, served as ambassadors to 
the United States, Germany, Turkey, the United Nations, and 
to Israel and the Palestinian Authority. 

As in other arenas of Canadian public life, such as the 
judiciary and the press, Jews have achieved a presence in Ca- 
nadian politics and what was exceptional before World War 11 
became increasingly commonplace by the late 1960s. In the 
early 21°t century Jews were politically active in the Canadian 
public square from one ocean to the other and at all levels of 


government. 
[Stuart E. Rosenberg / Richard Menkis and 


Harold Troper (24 ed.)] 


England 

After the resettlement of the Jews in England in 1656, they en- 
joyed social freedom, but did not achieve full political eman- 
cipation until 1858. For a century and a half their exclusion 
from national and local government was shared by noncon- 
formists and Roman Catholics, although these minorities were 
emancipated in 1818 and 1819, respectively. The insistence of 
the House of Lords on retaining the words “on the true faith 
of a Christian” in the parliamentary oath prevented Jews from 
sitting in parliament for almost 30 more years. Thus, before 
1858 only converts or the descendants of converts were able 
to enter parliament or hold any state or municipal post. Nev- 
ertheless, the very fact that such men were permitted to sit 
in parliament testified to the fact that the bar was purely re- 
ligious and not racial. Benjamin *Disraeli, for example, who 
was an active supporter of Jewish emancipation, was regarded 
as a Jew by many of his contemporaries and was the victim 
of social discrimination but not of any legal bars. In 1845 the 
Jewish Disabilities Removal Act allowed Jews to hold office in 
municipal government and two years later David *Salomons 
became an alderman of the City of London. In the same year 
Lionel de *Rothschild became the first Jew to be elected to par- 
liament but was not allowed to take his seat. In 1851 Sir David 
Salomons was elected to parliament but was forcibly removed 
from the Commons Chamber after he had voted three times 
and even made a speech to explain his position. Eventually, a 
bill was passed in 1858 allowing each House to fix its own oath 
to be administered to a Jew; Lionel de Rothschild became the 
first Jewish member (but, incidentally, never made a speech). 
Lionel de Rothschild was one of eight Jewish Mes in the Lib- 
eral Party during the 19» century; the others were Sir David 
Salomons, Sir Francis Goldsmid, Sir Frederick Goldsmid, Sir 
Julian *Goldsmid (who sat for 30 years and became speaker 
of the House of Commons), Sir John *Simon, Sir George *Jes- 
sel, who, as solicitor general in 1871, became the first Jewish 
minister in a British government, and Arthur *Cohen. The 
first Jewish Conservative member was Saul Isaac, elected in 
1874, who was followed by Lionel Louis *Cohen and Henry de 
*Worms, who as Lord Pirbright was made parliamentary sec- 
retary to the board of trade and undersecretary of state for the 
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colonies. Jews at first found the road to political advancement 
easier in the more progressive Liberal Party, but after Disraeli 
became prime minister, the Conservatives became the party 
of reform. Nevertheless, most Jewish politicians were to be 
found in the ranks of the Liberal Party, among them Herbert 
*Samuel who became Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
postmaster general, home secretary, and the first Jewish cab- 
inet minister in Britain. Others included Rufus Isaacs, Lord 
*Reading, who was Lord Chief Justice of England and later 
viceroy of India, and Edwin *Montagu who was Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, minister of munitions, and secre- 
tary of state for India. The decline of the Liberal Party in the 
1920s led many Jews to switch their allegiance to the growing 
Labor Party and a number of Jews sat in parliament, first in 
the Liberal cause and later as Labor members. Among them 
were Harry *Nathan, who was minister of civil aviation in 
the Labor government after World War 11, George Spero, and 
Barnett *Janner. Few Jews held important positions in the na- 
tional governments of the 1930s, though a prominent excep- 
tion was Leslie *Hore-Belisha, who was minister of war from 
1937 to 1940. In the general election immediately after World 
War 11 the number of Jewish Labor members of parliament 
rose from 4 to 26. Considerable influence was also wielded by 
Harold *Laski who was chairman of the Labor Party. Jewish 
mps from other parties were virtually eliminated, a notable ex- 
ception being Phil Piratin (1907-1995), the only Jewish Com- 
munist in parliament in Britain. Jewish liberals were gradually 
eliminated by the failure of the party at elections while Jew- 
ish Conservative candidates tended to be passed over by the 
constituency associations, though Henry d’Avigdor *Goldsmid 
sat for many years in the Conservative interest and Sir Keith 
*Joseph became the first Jewish Conservative cabinet minis- 
ter. Lord Reading had served in 1931 as foreign secretary in 
a national government and Leslie Hore-Belisha as a National 
Liberal in Conservative-dominated conditions. Several Jews 
became cabinet ministers in the Labor governments of 1945-51 
and 1964-70. In the former Labor government under Clement 
*Attlee, Lewis *Silkin was minister of town and country plan- 
ning; Emanuel *Shinwell was minister of fuel and power and 
secretary of state for war; Harry Nathan was minister of civil 
aviation; and George *Strauss was minister of supply. In the 
Labor government of 1964-70 there were more than 30 Jewish 
Labor MPs and Jewish ministers included John *Diamond and 
Harold *Lever, who held senior posts at the Treasury, and John 
*Silkin), who was minister of public building and works. In 
addition, several Jewish members who never held ministerial 
posts had considerable influence on Labor policy, in particular 
Sydney *Silverman and Ian Mikardo (1908-1993). Neverthe- 
less, Jews played little part as Jews in the formation of govern- 
ment policy and there was never a “Jewish vote” even on the 
Palestine question during the last days of the British Mandate. 
A few Jewish women played a part in Jewish parliamentary 
life. Marion Phillips (1881-1932) was the first Jewish woman 
member, while Barbara Ayrton Gould (c. 1890-1950) was 
chairman of the Labor Party (1939-40). Two Jewish women 
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were returned to parliament in 1970, Renée Short (1919-_) for 
the Labor Party and Sally Oppenheim (1930-_) for the Con- 
servatives. Four women were among the first ten Jews to be 
made life peers: Dora Gaitskell (1909-1989), Beatrice Serota 
(1919-2002), Alma Birk (1917-1996), and Beatrice Plummer 
(1903-1972). The government of Margaret * Thatcher brought 
about a reversal of the traditional affiliation of most active 
Anglo-Jewish politicians with the Left. From her accession 
in 1979 there were now many more Jewish Conservative MPs 
than Laborites, with five Jews being members of her cabinet 
in the 1980s, among them the chancellor of the exchequer and 
the home secretary. Under her successor John Major, Sir Mal- 
colm Rifkind served as foreign secretary. The Jewish presence 
in the Labor government of Tony Blair, which took office in 
1997, has been much less marked. Michael *Howard became 
leader of the Conservative Party in 2003, stepping down at the 
end of 2005 after the Conservative election defeat. 


Ireland 
Robert *Briscoe, who represented the Fianna Fail Party, was 
the only Jewish member of the Irish parliament from 1927. 
On his retirement in 1965 he was succeeded by his son, Ben- 
jamin. 

[Vivian David Lipman] 
France 
Before the French Revolution of 1789 Jews had neither civil 
nor political rights and very few took part in French public 
affairs. They were granted civil rights in 1791 and from then 
onward no formal bars remained before their advancement 
in politics, though for many years they were not active in 
public affairs largely because of the exclusiveness of French 
society. One of the first Jews in politics in France was Benja- 
min David (1796-1879), who was elected deputy for the de- 
partment of Deux-Sevres in 1834 and became mayor of his 
native city of Niort in 1846. The first Jewish minister was the 
banker Michel *Goudchaux who led the opposition to King 
Louis Phillipe’s economic policy and himself became minister 
of finance in 1848, shortly before the revolution of that year. 
The famous advocate, Isaac *Crémieux, was another promi- 
nent opponent of the regime who participated in the revolu- 
tion and was briefly minister of justice. After the revolution 
Achille *Fould served as minister of finance until 1852 when 
he became a senator and then minister of state, the first Jew in 
France to hold these positions. His three sons, Ernest Adolphe, 
Edouard Mathurin, and Gustave Eugene, and his grandson 
Achille Charles (see *Fould family) were subsequently elected 
to the chamber of deputies. During the Franco-Prussian War 
of 1870 two Jews came to the fore. Camille *Sée became sec- 
retary general of the Ministry of Interior in the government 
of National Defense and Leo *Frankel, a Hungarian émigré, 
was minister of labor in the Paris Commune. Subsequently, 
Jewish politicians tended to support socialist or radical parties 
largely because the royalist and clerical groups tended to be 
antisemitic. Thus Camille Sée was a member of the Republi- 
can Party as was David *Raynal, who was minister of public 
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works in Gambetta’s ministry in 1881 and later minister of the 
interior. Nevertheless, Jews were not particularly prominent 
in French politics at the end of the 19'* century and the anti- 
semitic attacks during the *Dreyfus case were directed more 
against Jews in the professions generally than against Jews in 
public affairs. Following the turn of the century, however, an 
increasing number of Jews served in Clemenceau’s war cabi- 
net from 1917 to 1919: Georges *Mandel, who was chef de cabi- 
net, Edouard Ignace (1864-1924), and Louis *Klotz, the latter 
serving as minister of finance. After the war Klotz was raised 
to the senate, Abraham *Schrameck, formerly governor of 
Madagascar, became minister of the interior and minister of 
justice, and Maurice Bokanowsky was minister of commerce 
and industry from 1926 to 1927. Thereafter, however, most Jew- 
ish politicians tended to represent socialist parties, a notable 
exception being Mandel who served in several non-socialist 
cabinets before the outbreak of World War 11 and was minister 
of the interior until the fall of France. Salomon *Grumbach 
was a member of the Socialist Party central committee, Leon 
*Meyer was a Socialist minister of mercantile marine, and in 
1936 Léon Blum became prime minister of France, the first 
Jew and the first Socialist to hold this post. Blum’s cabinet in- 
cluded Jules *Moch as minister of public works and Jean Zay 
as minister of education. Blum was briefly prime minister of 
France after World War 11 as were the Radical Socialist René 
*Mayer and the Radical leader Pierre *Mendés France. France 
was thereby the only European state in which three Jews held 
the post of prime minister, each representing a different shade 
of socialist policy. In addition, Moch, René Mayer, and the 
Socialist Party leader Daniel Mayer all held posts in postwar 
French coalition cabinets until the end of the Fourth Repub- 
lic in 1958 and the return to power of General de Gaulle. Few 
Jews held positions of influence during De Gaulle’s term of 
presidency from 1958 to 1969 but following the election of 
Georges Pompidou as president in June 1969 two Jews were 
appointed to ministerial posts, Maurice *Schumann, as min- 
ister of foreign affairs, and Leo *Hamon as secretary of state 
to the prime minister. In subsequent years Simone *Veil be- 
came the most prominent Jew in French politics, serving in 
numerous cabinets and becoming president of the European 
Parliament in 1979. 

The main Jewish organizations continued to follow the 
old tradition of not giving any directions on how to vote. Con- 
stituting about 1 percent of the French electorate, they could 
only play an important role in specific localities such as Paris 
and Marseilles. On the basis of analyses of voting behavior, it 
is known that the Jewish vote is spread among all parties, while 
Jews are active within the machinery of every party. 


Germany 

Although individual Jews acted as Hoffaktoren and Hofjuden 
(*Court Jews) to monarchs in a number of German states dur- 
ing the 17‘ and 18" centuries, acting both as advisers and fi- 
nancial agents, Jews played no part in German national poli- 
tics until the middle of the 19 century, and almost no part 
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in government until the 20". Jews who converted to Christi- 
anity, however, enjoyed full political rights and rose to high 
office. Thus, Friedrich Julius *Stahl became leader of the re- 
actionary Conservative Party and a firm opponent of political 
emancipation for his former coreligionists. Other converted 
Jews who rose to high office included Martin Eduard von 
*Simson, president of the Reichstag, Heinrich von Friedberg 
(1813-1895), Prussian minister of justice, and Karl Rudolf Frie- 
denthal (1827-1890), Prussian minister of agriculture under 
the Empire. The first professing Jew to hold a public position 
in Germany was David *Friedlaender who was elected to the 
Berlin municipal council in 1809. Not until the 1840s, however, 
did the Jews gain electoral rights, including the right to vote 
for the German National Assembly and to be elected to the As- 
sembly or to state parliaments. Jews participated in the liberal 
revolution in 1848, and among the Jewish representatives to 
the National Assembly held in Frankfurt after the revolution 
were Moritz *Veit and Gabriel *Riesser, who was vice presi- 
dent of the Assembly. Both were staunch champions of Jewish 
emancipation as were Fischel *Arnheim, the only Jewish mem- 
ber of the Bavarian Diet and Johann *Jacoby, an early leader 
of the liberal movement. The German states finally removed 
all political restrictions from the Jews during the 1860s and af- 
ter the unification of Germany (1871) they were granted legal 
equality in most spheres. Nevertheless, they were still effec- 
tively excluded from holding government office and with the 
exception of Moritz *Ellstaetter, minister of finance in Baden 
from 1888 to 1893, no unbaptized Jew held ministerial office. 
On the other hand, Jews were very active in political life, be- 
ing among the leaders of the progressive political parties. They 
were particularly well represented among the liberals, whom 
the Jews tended to favor. Thus Eduard *Lasker was one of the 
founders of the National Liberal Party and was influential in 
framing the social legislation of his regime while his colleague 
Ludwig *Bamberger helped organize the state finances. Other 
Jewish politicians included Max Hirsch, the trade unionist 
and advocate of popular education, Leopold *Sonnemann, a 
leader of the Democratic Party, Ludwig *Loewe, a founder of 
the Progressive Party in North Germany, and Wolf *Franken- 
burger, leader of the Liberal Party in Bavaria. 

Toward the end of the 19 century Jewish politicians be- 
came increasingly prominent in left-wing parties. At the same 
time the political allegiance of German Jewry was itself under- 
going a process of radicalization, moving from moderate to 
progressive liberalism, and eventually to Socialism, with the 
upper strata of Jewish society retaining a traditional allegiance 
to liberalism. Thus Jews were very prominent in the leader- 
ship of the Socialist Party though they formed but a fraction 
of the electorate. The party itself was founded by Ferdinand 
*Lassalle who adopted the ideology of Karl *Marx and formed 
the General German Workers Association (ADAV) which was 
the forerunner of the German Social Democratic Party. The 
Social Democratic Party was later much influenced by Eduard 
*Bernstein, who called for a fundamental revision of Marx- 
ist doctrine arguing that the party should work for social re- 
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form rather than revolution, and by Rosa *Luxemburg, who 
advocated workers’ control by revolution and led the abortive 
Communist rising at the end of 1918. After the outbreak of 
World War 1 the German Social Democratic Party split into 
two factions, the majority supporting the war while the mi- 
nority opposing the war included a number of Jews, among 
them, Hugo *Haase, president of the German Social Demo- 
cratic Party in the Reichstag, Bernstein, and Luxemburg. 

The prominence of Jewish left-wing intellectuals in Ger- 
man political life was successfully exploited by the antisemites 
and right-wing parties and revolutionary socialism became 
identified with Jewry especially since the Soviet and Hungar- 
ian revolutions after World War 1 were led by Jews. In Ger- 
many, too, Jews rose to high office in the revolutionary ferment 
that followed the collapse of the German Empire at the end 
of 1918. Paul Hirsch (1868-1938) was briefly prime minister of 
Prussia, Kurt *Eisner headed the revolutionary government of 
Bavaria and Hugo Haase and Otto *Landsberg were two of the 
six people's commissars in the first postwar government. In 
addition Paul *Levi succeeded Rosa Luxemburg as head of the 
Communist Party and the Communists included many Jew- 
ish members, among them Ruth *Fischer and Gerhart *Eisler. 
During this period of the Weimar Republic there were no re- 
strictions on Jews holding political posts and four Jews held 
high ministerial office. Hugo *Preuss, one of the drafters of the 
Weimar Constitution, became minister of the interior, Otto 
Landsberg was minister of justice, Walther *Rathenau was for- 
eign minister, and Rudolf *Hilferding minister of finance. The 
Nazis deliberately overstated the importance of Jews in Ger- 
man politics, however, and condemned the Weimar Republic 
as being the hated Judenrepublik dominated by Jews. 

Soon after the Nazis came to power in 1933 all political 
parties were banned except the Nazi Party from which Jews 
were excluded. Jewish politicians were either arrested or forced 
to leave the country. After World War 11 a small number of 
Jews took part in German political life, among them Herbert 
*Weichmann who was president of the Bundesrat and Jo- 
seph Neuberger (1902-1977) who was minister of justice in 
North-Rhine- Westphalia. In East Germany the only figure of 
importance was Gerhart Eisler, who was for a time minister 
of information. Though for many years not a single profess- 
ing Jew has been a member of the Bundestag, at the begin- 
ning of the 21 century there were a few well-known younger 
Jews active in political life, such as Michel Friedman for the 
Christian Democrats and Prof. Micha Brumlik for the Greens. 
Together with the late Ignatz *Bubis, a leading member of the 
Free Democrats, these most visible Jewish politicians all came 
from Frankfurt. 


Holland 

The first Jewish politicians in Holland represented William 111 
of Orange in international diplomatic negotiations. Thus Sam- 
uel Palecke was made representative of the king of Morocco 
in Holland, Isaac *Belmonte was agent-general of the king of 
Spain to the Netherlands, and several Jews were involved in his 
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negotiations to secure the British crown. Jews were not active 
in Dutch internal Politics, however, until after their emanci- 
pation in 1795, following the conquest by France and the for- 
mation of the Batavian republic. In 1798 Jews were given the 
right to vote and be elected to state offices and two Jews, H.L. 
Bromet and H. de H. Lemon, were elected to the national 
assembly, being the first Jewish parliamentarians ever. Sub- 
sequently, two Jewish lawyers held high government posts, 
Moses Salomon *Asser who became a member of the legisla- 
tive council and Jonas Daniel *Meyer who was appointed to 
the state council during the reign of Louis Napoleon. In the 
first half of the 19" century Jews were represented in the city 
councils of Amsterdam, The Hague, and Rotterdam, but they 
did not enter provincial and national politics again. These 
local Jewish politicians were seen as the representatives of 
their communities. After 1848, when the Netherlands be- 
came a constitutional monarchy, Jews entered the provincial 
and national political scenes as well. One of them, Michael 
*Godefroi, became minister of justice and Samuel *Sarphati 
became a leading campaigner for social reform. In the 19 
century Jewish politicians were foremost active within the 
liberal parties and from the end of the century on in the so- 
cialist parties as well. Jews elected to the second chamber of 
parliament included Abraham Hartogh (1844-1901), Samuel 
van den *Bergh, Abraham *Wertheim and Joseph *Limburg 
(1866-1940), all of whom were members of the Liberal Party. 
In the 20 century two Jewish women were prominent in 
Dutch politics: Aletta *Jacobs (1854-1929) and Betsy *Bak- 
ker-Nort (1874-1946), both of whom championed the rights 
of women. Several Jewish socialists sat in Parliament, among 
them A.B. *Kleerekoper, Henri *Polak, Ben Sajet, and the 
Communist Party chairman, David *Wijnkoop. However, 
only two Jews were appointed to ministerial posts before 
World War 11 besides Godefroi: Eduard van *Raalte, minister 
of justice at the beginning of the 20" century and Salomon 
Rodrigues de *Miranda who was socialist minister of hous- 
ing in the 1930s. After World War 11 two more Jewish min- 
isters of justice held office, Ivo *Samkalden being appointed 
in 1956 and 1965 and Carel *Polak taking office in 1967. Other 
prominent Jewish politicians included the ministers Sidney 
van den *Bergh (1959), Aaron Pais (1977-981), Ed van Thijn 
(1981-82, 1994), and Hedy d’Ancona (1989-94). Within the 
Second Chamber the leader of the Socialist Party, Jacques 
Wallage, was prominent as well as the liberal chairman of the 
Second Chamber, Frans Weisglas. In the post-World War 11 
period Amsterdam had no fewer than four Jewish mayors: 
Ivo Samkalden (1967-77), Wim Polak (1977-83), Ed van Thijn 
(1983-94), and Job Cohen (from 2001). 


[Bart Wallet (2"4 ed.)] 


Italy 

In 1778 Jews were given the right to become members of mu- 
nicipal councils in Tuscany and this right was extended to 
other parts of Italy at the end of the century following the 
French invasion of Italy under Napoleon. Thus in 1796 the 
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venerable oligarchic government of Venice was overthrown 
and a new municipality was elected that included three Jews: 
Moses *Luzzatto, Vita Vivante, and Isaac Grego. After the de- 
feat of Napoleon at the hands of the Holy Alliance, Jews were 
deprived of their newly acquired civic equality and as a result 
actively supported the secret revolutionary forces, such as the 
Carbonari and Young Italy movements. In this respect Italy 
was the only 19**-century European state in which substantial 
elements of the Jewish population took up a political cause. 

Following the outbreak of the 1848 Revolution, Jewish 
rights were restored in most parts of Italy and two Jews be- 
came ministers in the Venetian Republic, headed by the half- 
Jew Daniel Mantin: Leone Pincherle, minister of agriculture 
and commerce, and Isaac Maurogonato (1817-1892), minister 
of finance. In 1855 Isaac *Artom became private secretary to 
the Piedmontese prime minister Count Cavour and in the fol- 
lowing year Sansone d’* Ancona became director of finance and 
public works in the government of Tuscany. When the reuni- 
fication of Italy was completed in 1870, a number of Jews were 
members of the Italian parliament and by 1894 their numbers 
had increased to 15, representing a wide variety of political 
views. The number of Jewish deputies and senators never be- 
came large in proportion to the size of the Italian parliament 
but a number of Jews held important posts at the turn of the 
century. Luigi *Luzzatti served as minister of finance on sev- 
eral occasions and later became prime minister, the first Jew in 
modern times to achieve this distinction; Leone *Wollemborg 
was minister of finance for a short period in 1901, Guiseppe 
*Ottolenghi was minister of war from 1902 to 1903, and Er- 
nesto *Nathan became mayor of Rome. The rise of Fascism 
after World War 1 virtually brought to an end Jewish involve- 
ment in Italian politics. Many Jews did support Mussolini at 
first but with the exceptions of Guido Jung, minister of finance 
(1932-35), and Aldo Finzi, who was assistant minister of the 
interior, none held important posts in his party or government 
and Jewish politicians of the left such as the socialist leaders 
Guiseppe Modigliani and Claudio *Treves (1869-1944) and 
the Communist Umberto *Terracini were systematically per- 
secuted or forced into exile. When the Fascists became antise- 
mitic in the late 1930s Jews were expelled from the Fascist Party, 
by then the only legal political party in Italy, and effectively ex- 
cluded from all political activity. Political rights were restored 
to the Jews after World War 11 but only Terracini, who became 
a leading Communist figure in the Italian senate, played a sig- 
nificant part in Italian politics in the early postwar period. In 
later years, two Italian Jews were elected to parliament: Bruno 
Zevi on the Radical ticket in 1987 and Enrico Modigliani, a 
Republican, in 1992. In 1992, Oscar Luigi Scalfaro was elected 
president of the Italian Republic only two months after having 
been named the first president of the newly formed Italy-Israel 
Parliamentary Friendship Association. 


Muslim States 


TURKEY. Jews played an important part in Turkish politics 
in the 16" century, a few Jews acting as ministers and finan- 
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cial advisers, among them Joseph *Nasi, Duke of Naxos, Solo- 
mon *Ashkenazi, and Esther *Kiera. The decline in the status 
of Turkish Jewry from the beginning of the 17 century led to 
the exclusion of Jews from public affairs, and civil rights were 
not granted to Turkish Jews until the middle of the 19 cen- 
tury. Exceptional were the *Picciotto family of merchants, five 
of whom, Hillel, Raphael, Ezra, Elijah, and Moses ben Ezra, 
were consuls for European powers in Aleppo. In 1876, Daniel 
*Carmona became the first Jew to serve in the Turkish Parlia- 
ment and in 1899 Behor *Ashkenazi became the representative 
of Turkish Jewry in the Ottoman Parliament, later becoming 
vice prefect of Istanbul and a member of the senate. A few Jews 
joined the Young Turk movement at the beginning of the cen- 
tury, among them Haim *Nahoum who was appointed chief 
rabbi of Egypt when the Young Turks came to power. After 
World War 11 Solomon Adato was the sole representative of 
Turkish Jewry in Parliament and after his death in 1953 he was 
succeeded by Henry Soviano. 


EGYPT. Jews took little part in Egyptian affairs during the 
centuries that Egypt was under Turkish rule. One of the first 
Jews active in Egyptian politics in modern times was Joseph 
Aslan *Cattaui who worked with Sir Ernest *Cassel on engi- 
neering projects and was made pasha in 1912 and a member of 
the legislative assembly. He was appointed minister of finance 
and transport and later became a member of the senate. Other 
prominent Jews in Egyptian politics who were elected to the 
senate were Joseph *Picciotto, a leader of the Egyptian Zionist 
movement, and Cattaui’s elder son, Cattaui Bey. Following full 
Egyptian independence after World War 11, Jews were made 
to suffer for the government's anti-Zionist policy and no Jews 
held positions in the government or parliament. 


IRAQ. Few Jews were prominent in politics in Iraq either dur- 
ing Turkish rule or after independence but a few were elected 
to the Iraqi parliament where at one time seats were specifi- 
cally reserved for candidates elected by the Jewish community. 
The first Jewish representative from Iraq in the Turkish par- 
liament was Menahem ben Salah *Daniel who was appointed 
in 1876. Sir Ezekiel *Sassoon was the first Iraqi delegate to the 
Turkish Parliament after the Young Turk revolution and from 
1920 to 1925 was Iraqi minister of finance during the British 
protectorate. 

Following Iraqi independence in 1924, three Jews were 
elected to the Iraqi lower house and Menahem ben Salah Dan- 
iel, at the age of nearly 80, was appointed to the senate. On 
his retirement in 1935 he was succeeded by his son Ezra. The 
number of Jews representing Iraqi Jewry was raised to six and 
many prominent Jewish businessmen were active in politics. 
The anti-Zionist campaign after World War 11 led to a change 
in government policy toward Iraqi Jewry. The right of separate 
Jewish representation in parliament was abolished and Jews 
were deprived of civil rights. Following the death of Ezra Dan- 
iel in 1952 no Jews sat in the Iraqi parliament. 


MOROCCO. Jews were prominent in Moroccan state affairs 
during the reign of the Marinids (1269-1465). Two members 
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of the Roggasa (or Waqqasa) family were influential minis- 
ters and toward the end of the dynasty *Aaron ben Batash 
was prime minister. In the 178 century Abraham Maimaran 
and Moses *Atar were ministers and advisors to King Mulay 
Ishmael. In the 18" century Samuel *Sumbal was advisor to 
the sultan on foreign affairs and his son Joseph Hayyim was 
Moroccan ambassador to London. Several members of the 
*Corcos family were advisors on financial and foreign affairs 
to five successive sultans during the 19"* century, and Meir 
Macnin was ambassador to London. However, wealthy Jews 
no longer held a prominent place in state affairs during the 
period of the French Protectorate (1912-56). Following Moroc- 
can independence in March 1956, Leon *Benzaquen was made 
minister of posts and David Benazeraf became a member of 
the advisory council. Growing Muslim nationalism acted as 
a brake on Jewish political activity from July 1957 to 1961 but 
after the accession of King Hassan 11 Jews once again held rep- 
resentative posts, David Amar as a senator and Meyer Obadia 
and Jacob Banon as members of the National Assembly. 


TUNISIA. Although Jews held powerful economic and po- 
litical positions in Tunisia in the Middle Ages, Jews were 
deprived of all their rights in the 16" century. Nevertheless, 
members of the Cohen-Tanudji family were advisors on for- 
eign affairs to the bey and in the 19 century Abraham Be- 
laish and Nessim *Samama were finance ministers. Several 
members of the *Valensi family were statesmen and one was 
Tunisian minister of war. In the 20" century Jews tended to 
support the French administration and many fought in the 
French army in World War 1. Later many Jews joined the 
Zionist movement and some were active in the nationalist 
Destour Party, among them Albert *Bessis who was made 
minister of public works in the Tunisian cabinet upon inde- 
pendence and André Barrouch who was appointed to the cab- 
inet on Bessis’ resignation. The anti-Zionist campaign at the 
end of the 1950s led to Barrouch’s resignation and a sudden 
decline in Jewish involvement in politics. Following the mass 
emigration from Tunisia in the 1960s, Jews ceased to take any 
part in Tunisian politics. 


Poland 

Until the end of the 18 century Jews played no part in pub- 
lic life in Poland. Their interests were bound up with those of 
the Polish Jewish community as a whole and in any case they 
were granted no civil rights in Polish society. The decline in 
the cohesion of the Jewish community, however, led to in- 
creasing involvement of the Jews in the large cities in Polish 
affairs and after the partition of Poland and the outbreak of 
the French Revolution a number of Jews joined the insur- 
rection against the Russians in 1794, among them Berek *Jo- 
selewicz who commanded a force of 500 Jews in the defense 
of Warsaw. Nevertheless, though Jews fought in the army of 
Napoleon, they were not granted political rights in the Grand 
Duchy of Warsaw, nor, after 1815, when the Russians regained 
control over most of Poland. During the Polish insurrec- 
tions of 1830 and 1831 Jews were again prominent as support- 
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ers of the revolutionary cause and following the suppression 
of the insurrection, Stanislaus Hernisz Ludwig Lubliner and 
Leon Hollandaerski were leaders of the group of émigré Pol- 
ish leaders agitating abroad for Polish independence. In the 
1860s Rabbi Dov Ber *Meisels, chief rabbi of Warsaw, orga- 
nized the Jewish community's support for the Polish nation- 
alist movement. He was arrested by the czarist authorities for 
closing the Warsaw synagogues as an act of solidarity with 
the Catholic leaders who closed the churches in defiance 
of the authorities. Meisel’s funeral in 1870 was the occasion for 
a mass demonstration of Polish national feeling. Other Jew- 
ish revolutionary leaders were Henry K *Wohl who became 
head of a department in the insurgent government of 1863 and 
was later arrested and imprisoned and Bernhard *Goldman. 
Toward the end of the century a number of Jewish intellec- 
tuals joined the Social-Democratic Party of Poland and Lith- 
uania, one of whose founders was Rosa *Luxemburg. The 
party’s leaders included Herman *Diamand, Feliks *Kon, Her- 
man *Lieberman, Adolf *Warski-Warszawski, and Boleslaw 
*Drobner, the last being among the many Jews to take part 
in the anti-czarist uprisings between 1905 and 1907. Follow- 
ing the granting of universal suffrage in the Austro-Hungar- 
ian Empire and the establishment of the Duma in Russia, 
Polish Jews were allowed to vote for and to be elected to the 
Austro-Hungarian Reichsrat and the Russian Duma. Herman 
Lieberman and Herman Diamond were elected to the Reich- 
srat in 1917 as representatives from Galicia and several Jews 
stood as candidates for the Duma. None was successful, 
however, largely because they attracted the Jewish vote only 
and also because they were officially opposed by the authori- 
ties. Furthermore in the elections to the fourth Duma, the 
Jews supported the Polish Socialist Party candidate en masse 
and this led to an organized boycott of Jewish traders in 
protest. After the outbreak of World War 1, Jews ceased to 
play any part in politics in Russian Poland even after the 
Central Powers occupied the territory. Nevertheless Jew- 
ish representatives from Galicia sat in the Austro-Hungar- 
ian Reichsrat. 

Following the declaration of Polish independence at the 
end of World War 1 the Polish government concluded a mi- 
norities treaty granting full equality to the Jews and other mi- 
norities and the provisions of the treaty were incorporated in 
the Polish constitution. In the first Sejm of 1922, 45 Jews were 
elected, six of them being elected to the senate. Jews repre- 
sented Zionist parties, the non-Zionist Agudat Israel and 
the Polish Socialist Party, the last being the only non-Jewish 
political party which was not antisemitic. Most of the Jew- 
ish members of the chamber of deputies joined together to 
form a Jewish parliamentary club (“Kolo”) headed initially 
by the Zionist leader Yitzhak *Gruenbaum and were mainly 
concerned with attempting to improve the social and politi- 
cal condition of the Jews in the face of government-inspired 
antisemitism. Jewish Socialists, of whom Herman Lieberman 
and Boleslaw Drobner were among the leaders of the party, 
were more concerned with general Polish politics. In 1925 the 
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Jewish club agreed to support the government on condition 
that the government acted to improve the condition of the 
Jews. However, when it became clear that the government had 
no intention of fulfilling its side of the bargain, most of the 
Jewish members rejoined the Socialists in opposition. Gov- 
ernment policy became increasingly antisemitic and during 
the 1930s the number of Jews in the Sejm dwindled to seven 
and many of the Jewish Socialist leaders were imprisoned or 
exiled, among them Herman Lieberman who led the oppo- 
sition to the government, Isaac *Schwarzbart and the Polish 
communist leaders Roman *Zambrowski and Adolf Warski- 
Warszawski. 

The destruction of Poland on the outbreak of World 
War 11 and the Nazi Holocaust did not result in the end of 
political activity among Polish Jews. Adolf *Berman cooper- 
ated with left-wing political groups in Warsaw and fought in 
the Warsaw uprising of 1944. Herman Lieberman was briefly 
a member of the Polish government in exile in London and 
a number of Polish Jews who fled to the Soviet Union in 1939 
held important position in the Soviet-sponsored Union of Pol- 
ish Patriots and the Polish army in the U.S.S.R., among them 
Eugeniusz *Szyr, Stefan Wierblowski, Roman Zambrowski, 
Hilary *Minc, Jacob *Berman, and Drobner. On the forma- 
tion of the Polish Committee of National Liberation in 1944, 
Drobner was made minister of labor and social care, the first 
Jew to hold a portfolio in a Polish government. 

The liberation of Poland at the end of World War 11 led to 
the formation of a Provisional Government of National Unity 
in which the Communist Party with its prominent Jewish 
members played a key part. All discrimination against Jew- 
ish politicians ceased and when the pro-Communist Socialists 
merged with the Communists into the Polish United Work- 
ers Party, Boleslav Bierut became head of the party with two 
Jews, Jacob Berman and Hilary Minc, as close colleagues, the 
latter serving as minister of commerce and later as vice pre- 
mier. Berman and Minc were, like Bierut, loyal supporters of 
Stalin and included several other Jewish Stalinists in the gov- 
ernment and party, among them Szyr, Starewicz, and Wier- 
blowski, and Julius *Katz-Suchy. Following the death of Bierut, 
however, and the rise to power of Wladyslaw Gomulka, Ber- 
man and later Minc were forced to resign. In the 1960s Zam- 
browski and Szyr held important party posts but the former 
was dismissed during the government-inspired antisemitic 
campaign of 1968 in which a number of Jews holding lesser 
positions were also forced to resign. By 1971, two Jews were 
left in the government - Szyr as deputy prime minister and 
Edward Sznajder, minister for home trade. 


Russia 

As early as 1783 Jews were given the right to hold municipal 
office in Belorussia. The right was extended to all parts of 
Russia in 1835 but was later limited to western Russia, where 
most Jews lived, so that Jews could not be elected as mayors 
or municipal chairmen, nor could they constitute more than 
a third of the number of municipal councilors even in areas 
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where Jews constituted a majority of the inhabitants. Jews 
were thus prevented from playing an influential part in mu- 
nicipal affairs while they were completely excluded from na- 
tional politics by the very nature of the autocratic and antise- 
mitic czarist rule. As a result, many Jews, particularly among 
the secularly educated, joined or supported the illegal revo- 
lutionary organizations that sprung up in the 1870s. Their 
number included Pavel *Axelrod, Aaron Zundelevich, and 
O. Aptekman (see *Socialism). The abolition in 1882 of the 
right to vote for local councils or to be elected to them added 
impetus to the Jewish opposition to the regime. Several Jews 
were founders of the Narodniki (Populists) and of the Social 
Democratic Party (among them Axelrod and Lev Deutsch), 
both of which groups received wide support in Jewish assim- 
ilationist or semi-assimilationist circles. Most Jews, however, 
remained in purely Jewish frameworks; they were Orthodox, 
Zionists, or joined the *Bund. The failure of Nicholas 11 to 
make any substantial reforms brought about a resumption 
of revolutionary activity at the turn of the century. Jews held 
leading positions in the Social Democratic Workers Party 
but when the party split in 1903, most of the Jewish mem- 
bers, among them members of the Bund, joined the Menshe- 
vik group under Julius *Martov, among them Fyodor *Dan, 
Raphael *Abramowitz, and Grinevich, who from 1905 to 1917 
was chairman of the All-Russian Council of Trade Unions. 
Jews were also prominent in two other political parties, the 
Socialist Revolutionary Party, which continued the heritage 
of the Populists, and the liberal Union of Liberation. The So- 
cialist Revolutionary Party, formed in 1902, appealed mainly 
to the peasants as the Social Democrats appealed to the indus- 
trial workers. Its leaders included Chaim *Zhitlovsky, Grigori 
*Gershuni, and Mikhail Gots. The Union of Liberation was a 
radical liberal group who drew their support from the urban 
professional classes and attracted Jewish professionals such 
as the lawyers Maxim *Vinaver and Henry *Sliosberg. When 
the abortive 1905 revolution led to the setting up of the first 
*Duma, the Union of Liberation, called Kadet (short name 
for the Constitutional Democratic Party), formed the larg- 
est single political group, their 179 members including nine 
Jews. However, owing to changes in electoral law during the 
period of reaction, the party’s strength in the later Dumas de- 
clined, and there was also a decline in representation of the 
small Jewish parties (Zionists, Folkspartei, Jewish People’s 
Group, and Jewish Democratic Group), whereas Jewish so- 
cialists were not elected at all. The outbreak of revolution in 
February 1917 brought the immediate abolition of all restric- 
tions against Jews, and four Jews from the Kadet and Men- 
shevik groups were offered posts in Kerensky’s provisional 
government, M. *Vinaver, L.M. Bramson, Fyodor Dan, and 
M.I. Liber. All refused on the grounds that the time was not 
yet ripe for Jews to enter a Russian government. On the other 
hand, A. Galperin was secretary of the provisional govern- 
ment and later Mark Vishniak became secretary of the Con- 
stituent Assembly, which was dispersed by force by the Bol- 
shevik Soviet government 
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In Lenin’s first Soviet government Jews were prominently 
represented, not only among the Bolsheviks (e.g., *Trotsky, 
*Zinoviev, *Kamenev, *Sverdlov) but also among their left 
Socialist-Revolutionary partners in the short-lived coalition 
(e.g., the people’s commissar for justice, Isaac *Steinberg). Jews 
were also strongly represented in republican and local soviets 
and in all echelons of the ruling party hierarchy. Some Jewish 
politicians in areas densely populated by Jews, and during the 
first stages of the *Birobidzhan experiment particularly those 
engaged in *Yevsektsiya work, could be regarded Jewish rep- 
resentatives, since they communicated mainly with the Jewish 
population or represented its interests. This situation changed 
quickly in the 1930s. The Yevsektsiya itself was closed down 
in 1930 and with the purges of the later 1930s most leading 
Jewish Bolsheviks were imprisoned and liquidated, together 
with other members of the Old Guard. Simultaneously, the last 
shreds of Jewish regional and cultural autonomy disappeared 
and the Birobidzhan experiment, as a “nascent Jewish repub- 
lic,” was practically abandoned. Prominent exceptions were 
Lazar *Kaganovich, a close associate of Stalin, and Maxim 
*Litvinoff, people's commissar for foreign affairs. During and 
after World War 11, very few Jews remained in the Soviet top 
leadership. Under Stalin only Kaganovich was a member of the 
ruling circle and when Khrushchev assumed personal leader- 
ship in 1957 Kaganovich was declared a member of a subver- 
sive “anti-party group” and disappeared. No other Jew ever 
became a member of the policy-making bodies of the party, 
particularly the Politburo, which is the real government of the 
country. In 1962 the Jewish economist Venyamin *Dymshyts 
was appointed one of the six deputies of Soviet prime minister 
Khrushchev and put at the head of the central planning body 
Gosplan, but the post was without much political significance. 
Jews also practically disappeared from the middle and lower 
party hierarchy and the number of Jews in the representative 
organs of central and local government (both houses of the Su- 
preme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. as well as the republican, regional, 
and local soviets) declined rapidly. By 1970 it was much below 
the percentage of the Jews in the total population, not only of 
the cities (where 95% of the Jews live) but even of the popula- 
tion at large. In the new Russia, after the fall of Communism, 
the so-called Jewish oligarchs achieved political influence in 
a cozy relationship with President Boris Yeltsin, but fell out 
of favor with his successor, Vladimir Putin. 


[Binyamin Eliav] 


South Africa 

Although Jews first settled in South Africa in the beginning 
of the 19" century, for many years they played little part in 
South African politics. An exception was Benjamin *Norden, 
one of five brothers who emigrated from England in 1820 and 
became a municipal commissioner (city councilor) in Cape 
Town in 1840. Norden was narrowly defeated in the elections 
to the Cape parliament. Saul *Solomon was elected to the Cape 
parliament in 1854, 20 years after he and his brother Henry had 
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converted to Christianity. He and Simeon *Jacobs, who was 
elected in 1866, campaigned for the separation of Church and 
State in Cape Colony. Four other Jews were elected to the par- 
liament of Cape Colony, Julius and Joseph Mosenthal, Ludwig 
Henry Goldenschmidt, and Ludwig Wiener. Jews were also 
among the pioneers of some of the other South African colo- 
nies. One of the first settlers in Natal was Nathaniel *Isaacs 
who unsuccessfully canvassed a treaty between the Zulu mon- 
arch and the British crown as the basis for the European settle- 
ment of Natal. Another was Jonas Bergtheil, who emigrated 
to South Africa in 1834 and became the first Jewish member 
of the Natal legislative council. In the Orange Free State, Isaac 
Baumann, who arrived in South Africa from Germany in 1840, 
became chairman of the municipal board of Bloemfontein, 
and Adolphe Coqui, an immigrant from Belgium, negotiated 
the establishment of republican government for the Orange 
Free State after Britain announced that she was terminating 
her sovereignty over the territory. A third Jewish personality 
in the early days of the Orange Free State was Moritz Leviseur, 
who was elected to the provincial parliament in 1905 and be- 
came mayor of Bloemfontein in 1906. Leviseur was elected to 
the Union of South Africa parliament in 1921. The first Jewish 
parliamentarian in the Transvaal (Zuid-Afrikaansche Repub- 
liek) was M de Vries, a Dutch immigrant who was chairman 
of the Transvaal Volksraad (Parliament), 1872-73. 

The discovery of diamonds and gold brought a number 
of Jews to prominence in South African politics. Barney *Bar- 
nato became a member of the Transvaal parliament and a per- 
sonal friend of President Paul Kruger. Barnato did not commit 
himself in the Anglo-Boer dispute but his nephew Solly *Joel 
became a member of the reform committee which organized 
the Jameson raid. Barnato’s cousin, Sir David *Harris, took 
Barnato’s seat in the Cape parliament after the latter's death. 
He was one of six Jews elected to the first Union parliament 
in 1910, the others being Morris *Alexander, who was a mem- 
ber for over 30 years, Emile Nathan, Sir Lionel Phillips, C.P. 
Robinson, and Sammy *Marks, a member of the senate. Subse- 
quent Jewish members of the Union parliament included Mor- 
ris *Kentridge, the first Jewish Labor member of parliament, 
who sat continuously from 1924 to 1958, Leopold *Lovell, Hy- 
man Davidoff, Sam Kahn - the first Jewish communist MP, 
who was unseated in 1952 following the Suppression of Com- 
munism Act, Bertha *Solomon, who advocated the cause of 
women’ rights in parliament and initiated the Matrimonial 
Affairs Act of 1953, Abe Bloomberg and Charles Barnett. Jew- 
ish senators included: Franz Ginsberg, Fritz Baumann Adler, 
Alfred Friedlander, Hyman Basner, and Leslie Rubin. The 36- 
year parliamentary career of Helen *Suzman commenced in 
the Union Parliament in 1953 and continued after South Africa 
became a Republic in 1961. In 1959 she was a co-founder of the 
Progressive Party, which opposed the government's apartheid 
policy, and was the sole Progressive elected in the elections 
of 1961, 1966, and 1970. Other prominent Jewish parliamen- 
tarians after 1961 included Harry *Schwarz (1974-89), Ruth 
Rabinowitz (representing the opposition Inkatha Freedom 
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Party from 1994), Ben Turok, and Tony *Leon (from 1989), 
who became Leader of the Opposition Democratic Party 
(later Democratic Alliance) after the 1999 elections. Four Jews 
have served as cabinet ministers. They are Henry *Gluckman, 
who served as minister of health in the *Smuts cabinet from 
1945 to 1948, Louis *Shill (minister for national housing and 
of public works, 1993-94), Joe *Slovo (minister of housing, 
1994-95), and Ronnie *Kasrils (minister of water affairs and 
forestry, 1999-2004, and from 2004 minister of intelligence). 
Two Jews have served as deputy cabinet ministers, Ronnie 
*Kasrils (deputy minister of defense, 1994-99) and Gill Mar- 
cus (deputy minister of finance, 1996-99). 


South America 

Before World War 11 Jews were not generally active in politics 
in South America, although in most South American states 
there were no legal bars to their entering parliament. They 
were handicapped by the fact that most were immigrants 
from Central and Eastern Europe and by deep-rooted anti- 
semitism in many of the Catholic states. Nevertheless, a few 
Jews did achieve considerable prominence in political life. One 
of the first was Horacio *Lafer who was appointed Brazilian 
delegate to the League of Nations in 1928. He was a member 
of the Federal Chamber of Deputies from 1934 to 1964 and 
served as minister of finance and foreign minister in postwar 
Brazilian governments. Another important figure was Angel 
Faivovich *Hitzcovich who was elected to the Santiago mu- 
nicipal council in 1935. During a 30-year political career he was 
president of the Chilean Radical Party and vice president of 
the senate. The number of Jews in politics gradually increased 
after World War 11, particularly in Argentina where the Jewish 
population was at one time over half a million. Several Jews 
represented the Argentine Radical Party (Union Civica Radi- 
cal Intransigente) in the Chamber of Deputies, among them 
Santiago Nudelman, David *Blejer, who was undersecretary 
to the ministers of the interior and of labor, Isaac Breyter, 
David *Schapira, and Naum Jaroslavsky. Enrique Dickman 
and Adolfo Dickman were prominent socialist deputies. Few 
Jews were prominent in Argentine politics during the rule of 
the dictator Domingo Peron but an exception was Jose Alex- 
enicer who was head of Peron’s “Justice” Party in Cordoba 
and a member of the provincial parliament. In Chile, Miguel 
*Schweitzer, was minister of labor, and several other Jews were 
elected to the Chamber of Deputies. Among them were Jacobo 
Schaulson *Numhauser who was president of the Chamber 
of Deputies, and Daniel *Schweitzer, both of whom served 
as Chilean delegates to the United Nations. There were also 
two Jewish communist deputies in Chile, Adolfo Berman and 
Volodia Teitelbaum. Jews were also elected to parliament in 
Brazil where Marcos Melzer and Aarao Steinbruch sat in the 
Chamber of Deputies, while in Uruguay Jacobo *Guelman was 
a member of the senate as was Benazar *Serfaty in Venezu- 
ela. In Panama Max *Delvalle became first vice president of 
Panama and was president for two months in 1968 following 
a controversial decision of the National Assembly to remove 
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the constitutional president. He thus became the only Jew ever 
to become president of a state (outside of Israel). 

In South America in general, both the Foreign Office and 
the army remained almost closed to Jews, and the few Jewish 
ambassadors who served owed their appointment to personal 
friendships with the president in office. 

In Argentina, after the establishment of a democratic 
regime in 1983, Raul Alfonsin, a progressive and charismatic 
president, opened the doors to Jews: Bernardo Grinspun be- 
came minister of the economy and Mario Brodersohn district 
secretary; Adolfo Gass obtained a seat in the Senate, Marcelo 
Stubrin and César Jaroslavsky (the latter, head of the district 
bank) entered the Chamber of Deputies, and Jacobo Fiter- 
man, ex-president of the Argentinean Zionist Organization, 
became secretary of public works in the Buenos Aires mu- 
nicipality. In the field of education and culture, traditionally a 
Catholic enclave, Marcos Aguinis became minister of national 
culture. Manuel Sadosky was minister of science. Under Me- 
nem additional Jews served in government: Moisés Ikonicoff 
(minister of planning), Enrique Kaplan (director of protocol), 
Néstor Perl (governor of Chubut), and Carlos Corach (presi- 
dential adviser). 

In Brazil, before the Parliament was dissolved in 1968, six 
Jews representing various parties were elected to the federal 
legislature in the 1966 parliamentary elections. There were 
also Jewish politicians in the state legislatures and city coun- 
cils. Horacio *Lafer was a leading Jewish political figure and 
served as finance minister and foreign minister of Brazil. A 
former federal deputy, Aarao *Steinbruch, was elected sena- 
tor, the first Jew to be elected to that prestigious post. Un- 
der the government of Fernando Collor de Melo (1990-92, 
when the president was politically impeached), Celso Lafer 
was minister of foreign affairs. In the two terms of President 
Fernando Henrique Cardoso (1994 to 1998 and 1998 to 2002) 
numerous members of the Jewish community took an active 
part in the government. 


[Paul Link / Efraim Zadoff and Roney Cytrynowicz (24 ed.)] 


United States 

At the turn of the 21°t century American Jews play an outsized 
role in American politics, representing a dramatic change 
from earlier eras. For example, when the first edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Judaica was published in the early 1970s, the 
section on United States politics cited three “facts in connec- 
tion with Jews in American politics”: 

1) “Jews have not been prominent as political office hold- 
ers, political appointees or party leaders”; 

2) “Jews have never expressly organized themselves for 
solely political purposes.... They were at pains to deny the ex- 
istence of Jewish political interests”; 

3) “...[S]upport for liberal and left of center parties and 
candidates is proportionally higher among Jews....” 

By 2006 two of the three “facts” were no longer facts. 
First, the American Jewish community in the last third of the 
20t century became the most highly politicized ethnic/reli- 
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gious groups in America. As a result, during the first decade 
of the 21% century the Jewish community is highly over-rep- 
resented among political opinion leaders - including such 
groups as major donors to the political parties, elected federal 
officials, political journalists, political consultants, and high- 
level political appointees. Second, Jewish organizations have 
become quite adept at trying to organize the community for 
political purposes, and most are not reluctant to speak about 
Jewish political interests. 

The third fact of 1972 - the community’s allegiance to lib- 
eral and left of center parties and candidates - remains true 
today. The Jewish community continues to strongly back the 
Democratic Party and its candidates. This remains true despite 
dramatic demographic changes in the community in 80 years; 
despite dramatic changes in Jewish public opinion between the 
early 1920s and the first decade of the 21 century; and despite 
the fact that the Democratic and Republican parties of the 
1920s were entirely different from what they are today. 

It is exceedingly difficult to reconstruct the political be- 
havior of American Jews in the earliest days of the Repub- 
lic - the Jewish community was tiny (2,000 people or .038% 
of the U.S. population in 1800), and historical Jewish voting 
data for this period is nonexistent. However, one can assume 
that most American Jews during the period were Jeffersonian 
or Jacksonian Democrats. In the first few decades after the 
adoption of the Constitution there were a handful of Jewish 
officeholders, all of whom were Democratic-Republicans (the 
earliest name for the Democratic Party). Jews were among the 
earliest leaders of the pro-Jeffersonian Tammany Hall, and an 
early 19» century speaker of the Pennsylvania House was a 
Jewish Jeffersonian. Probably the best-known Jewish politi- 
cian of the age, Mordecai *Noah, started his career as a Dem- 
ocratic-Republican (he was appointed U.S. consul to Tunis by 
President Madison) and was an early supporter of President 
Jackson as well. Moreover, there is evidence that the Federal- 
ist Party used overtly antisemitic rhetoric in the hard-fought 
1800 presidential elections as a means of attacking Thomas 
Jefferson's candidacy. 

Between 1840 and 1860, the Jewish population grew 
from 15,000 (.09% of the population) to 150,000 (less than 
.5% of the population) largely because of immigration from 
German-speaking parts of Europe. In this era, Whigs (and by 
the late 1850s, Republicans) battled Democrats for political 
supremacy. There is anecdotal material that points to some 
Jewish support for the Whig party of Henry Clay - especially 
by the older Sephardi community. However, most of what is 
known about the period indicates that a majority Jews of this 
era were Democrats. Of the five Jews who served in the U.S. 
House of Representatives in the 1840s and 1850s, four were 
Democrats and one (the first Jewish Congressman, Lewis 
*Levin) was a member of the anti-Catholic American Party. 
Of the two Jewish U.S. senators who served in the same pe- 
riod, one — David *Yulee — was a Democrat. The other Jew- 
ish senator of the period, Judah *Benjamin (who went on to 
serve in the Confederate Cabinet), was elected in 1853 as a 
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Whig and re-elected in 1859 as a Democrat. The Rothschilds’ 
agent in America, Augustus *Belmont, was appointed chair- 
man of the Democratic National Committee in 1860 by Ste- 
phen Douglas and continued to serve as the chairman until 
1872. As late as 1860, an Illinois state Jewish legislator who was 
helping Abraham Lincoln in his presidential campaign wrote 
about the Jews of New York as a constituency that had been 
voting 2-1 Democratic. 

The roughly three-decade period from 1860 until 1896 
was an intensely partisan era, which is usually characterized 
as the third American party system. In that era the country 
was evenly divided geographically - the south overwhelm- 
ingly Democratic and New England and the upper Midwest 
overwhelmingly Republican. At least one prominent politi- 
cal scientist has concluded that starting with Lincoln in 1860, 
American Jews swung their support over to the new Repub- 
lican Party. Again, Jewish voting data is scarce for this period, 
and it appears as if the truth is a bit more complicated. 

The Jewish population continued to grow, especially in 
New York City. By 1890 there were 475,000 Jews in America, 
representing 0.67% of the total population. There is evidence 
that in Midwestern cities like Chicago, the Jewish community 
began voting Republican by the 1860s. Many German Jews 
were attracted to the Gop but the newer Yiddish-speaking 
Jews probably did not have strong party loyalties. Meanwhile, 
the Jews of the South remained Democratic and the city with 
the largest Jewish population — New York - remained a largely 
Democratic stronghold in the latter half of the 19 century. 

There were a few prominent Jewish political leaders in 
the period - men like Abe Reuf, the powerful Republican 
Party boss in San Francisco, and Oscar *Straus, who served as 
President Cleveland’s minister to Turkey. Fourteen Jews served 
in Congress during this period. They included nine Demo- 
crats and five Republicans. A review of a larger database of 60 
known Jewish officeholders during this period reveals a close 
partisan split between Democrats and Republicans. 

In the first decade of the 21° century, Americans are used 
to an ideologically congruent party system — a reliably liberal 
Democratic Party and a reliably conservative Republican one. 
But this was not the case in the late 19" and early 20" centu- 
ries. In the first 60 years after the Constitution was ratified, it 
can be argued that the Jeffersonian and Jacksonian Democrats 
with their more egalitarian views on white manhood suffrage 
were more liberal than their Federalist and Whig opponents. 
By the time of the Civil War, however, the Democrats were 
largely the party of states rights and support for slavery. And in 
the years after the Civil War both parties supported economic 
policies that were pro-business. Thus Jewish support for one 
party or the other prior to the 1920s cannot be attributed to 
liberal or conservative proclivities of the community. 

The election of 1896 ushered in a 35-year period of na- 
tional dominance of the Republican Party. The minority Dem- 
ocratic Party in this era was made up of rural populists in the 
west and south and a few urban machines, like New York’s 
Tammany Hall. This was also a period in which the Jew- 
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ish community grew exponentially as poor Yiddish-speak- 
ing Jews from the Austro-Hungarian and Russian empires 
streamed into Ellis Island. By 1920 there were 3.15 million Jews 
in America - three percent of the total population - and in 
New York State the Jewish population became the key swing 
vote in city- and statewide elections. It is also during this pe- 
riod that one can start tracking the voting behavior of heavily 
Jewish voting districts. 

Former Jewish Democratic businessmen like Oscar Straus 
(who was appointed the first Jewish cabinet official by Teddy 
Roosevelt) became Republicans in reaction to the populism 
of William Jennings Bryan. The newer and more numerous 
immigrant voters did not have strong partisan attachments. 
Sometimes they voted for Eugene Debs’ new Socialist Party, 
and two Jewish Socialists were elected to Congress - Meyer 
London in New York and Victor *Berger in Wisconsin. Some- 
times these immigrants voted for reform politicians (often 
these reformers were wasp-Republican politicians) in reac- 
tion to the graft of urban political machines. Sometimes these 
Jewish newcomers turned against wasp reformers who advo- 
cated Sunday blue laws and voted the machine politicians back 
into office. It is clear that in presidential elections, American 
Jews strongly backed Republicans Teddy Roosevelt in 1904 and 
Warren Harding in 1920, and more narrowly backed Demo- 
crat Woodrow Wilson in 1912 and 1916. 

From 1896 through 1930, 15 Jewish Republicans, 15 Jewish 
Democrats, and two Jewish Socialists served in Congress. Two 
Jewish Democrats were elected governor in the west - Simon 
*Bamberger in Utah and Moses *Alexander in Idaho - and 
President Wilson appointed the “people’s attorney,’ Louis D. 
*Brandeis, as the first Jewish Supreme Court justice in 1916. 

Most people attribute the modern Jewish community's 
attachment to the liberal policies of the Democratic Party to 
the presidency of Franklin D. Roosevelt. However, the begin- 
nings of this Democratic trend began a decade earlier in 1922. 
In 1920, Jews (as well as the rest of the country) voted over- 
whelmingly Republican in reaction to disillusionment with 
Wilson’s Treaty of Versailles and a series of economic reces- 
sions. In the Congress that convened in 1921 there were 11, Jew- 
ish congressmen - 10 Republicans and one Socialist (in New 
York five Republican Jews and one Socialist were elected). 

In 1922 former New York Governor Al Smith ran to 
avenge his defeat of 1920, and in winning he carried the Jew- 
ish vote overwhelmingly. Though Smith was a supporter of 
Tammany Hall, unlike many Tammany politicians he sup- 
ported progressive labor legislation like the eight-hour day, 
and he opposed many of New York's blue laws. This was the 
perfect combination for New York State Jews, which at the 
time accounted for one-half of American Jewry. In the Con- 
gress, which convened in 1923 there were 10 Jewish congress- 
man - four Republicans, five Democrats, and one Socialist. In 
New York State only one Jewish Republican survived, and four 
new Democrats were elected. From 1922 onward New York 
Democratic candidates were usually in the mold of Al Smith 
and Senator Robert Wagner — progressive reformers who ran 
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painted numerous biblical subjects as well as scenes of con- 
temporary Anglo-Jewish life such as High Tea in the Suk- 
kah. But this in no way hindered his success as a fashionable 
portrait painter for Edwardian society following the tradi- 
tion of Joshua Reynolds and Lawrence. In 1894, he became a 
member of the Royal Academy. He was followed by Sir Wil- 
liam *Rothenstein (1872-1945), an English impressionist who 
painted delicate landscapes and some remarkable synagogue 
interiors. In all, the first two generations of Anglo-Jewish 
painters were able to uphold their Jewish identity without 
impediment but chose to follow the artistic mainstream of 
their country which ensured a wider recognition of their ar- 
tistic talents. 

Likewise, the French painters Jacques-Emile-Edouard 
Brandon (1831-1897) and Edouard Moyse (1827-1908), both 
of the first generation of French-Jewish artists, also enjoyed 
freedom of choice regarding their careers. Like their English 
colleagues, they painted Jewish subjects alongside Christian 
ones in an academic style, although Brandon became ac- 
quainted with Corot, Degas, and Moreau. His initial success 
derived from a series of works depicting the life of Saint Bri- 
gitte, a subject highly fashionable in the time of Napoleon 111. 
In later life, however, he concentrated on Jewish subjects like 
A Synagogue Interior - “The Amidah” Edouard Moyse shared 
an interest in Jewish subjects with Brandon and painted in- 
timate portraits of rabbis as well as scenes from Jewish life 
in France at a time when Orientalist painters presented mo- 
ments of Jewish life in North Africa as an exotic sensation. 
Like Alphonse Levy (1843-1918), Moyse produced nostalgic 
renderings of the Hebrew Bible and of the rural Jews from 
Alsace-Lorraine. 

Manifesting his ethnic background in art however, was 
not of an issue for one of the greatest Impressionists of all, 
Camille *Pissarro (1830-1903), although he had studied first 
with the Danish-Jewish artist David Jacobsen. He met Cé- 
zanne and became a founding member of the Impressionists 
in 1874. Famous for his peasant scenes and landscape paint- 
ings, he turned to the representation of the modern city life 
of Paris after 1888. In 1894, however, Pissarro was deeply dis- 
tressed about the *Dreyfus Affair and the antisemitic accu- 
sations of his colleagues Degas and Renoir. He reconsidered 
his identity but stated that “for a Hebrew, there is not much 
of that in me” This attitude was somewhat shared by Jules 
*Adler (1830-1903), who focused on representing the miser- 
able life of the underclass in a naturalist style, a topic favored 
by many other Jewish painters in the late 19‘ century, for 
whom the subject was not alien, as it reminded them of their 
own backgrounds. 

Pissarro’ great Dutch contemporary, Jozef *Israels (1824- 
1911) was also concerned with the life of the poor, and he be- 
came internationally famous for his sympathetic renderings 
of the hard life of Dutch fishermen and peasants in a style 
which owed much to Rembrandt’s somberness, tenderness, 
and humanity. He only occasionally turned to Jewish themes 
and personalities, as in A Son of the Ancient Race, but these few 
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paintings became veritable icons in the eye of a Jewish public 
in quest of authentic Jewish art after the turn of the century. 
His son Isaac Israels (1865-1934) was a leading Dutch impres- 
sionist, known for his scenes from the lives of Paris working 
girls. Like Israels, the Dutch painter Jacob Meijer *de Haan 
(1852-1895) started from a traditional Jewish background and 
first painted some Jewish scenes and portraits but later on 
balked at this heritage and turned to secular painting. He be- 
came a close follower of Paul Gauguin in 1889 with a similar 
interest in painting landscapes and peasant scenes. 

At the same time, a new generation of Jewish artists 
emerged in the Austrian-Hungarian Empire, among them 
the first Jewish sculptors. The Hungarian Jacob Guttmann 
(1815-1852), who made busts of the Austrian chancellor Met- 
ternich and of Pope Pius x, is now completely forgotten, as 
is his compatriot Jozsef *Engel (1815-1901), who portrayed 
Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort. Of sculptors of a 
later generation, the Austrian (Czech) Samuel Friedrich *Beer 
(1846-1912) is now remembered chiefly because Herzl sat for 
him and because he designed the medal for the first Zionist 
Congress at Basle in 1897. 

In contrast, the work of Isidor *Kaufmann (1853-1921), 
Tina Blau (1845-1916), and Broncia Koller-Pinell (1863-1934) 
is still remembered today, because each of them made a sub- 
stantial contribution to art in Austria. Isidor Kaufmann started 
as a genre painter and portraitist, but later turned to Jewish 
subjects and became the painter who documented the great 
heritage of hasidic life in Galicia and Moravia in a realist 
style. As a woman artist, Tina Blau became one of the lead- 
ing Austrian impressionists, whereas Bianca Koller-Pinell was 
a major figure in the Viennese art nouveau movement. Both 
women showed little concern for their Jewish identity and 
converted later in life, though Blau painted the Jew’s street 
of Amsterdam. 

The secular approach to art was also favored by Italian- 
Jewish artists like Serafino da *Tivoli (1826-1890) and Vito 
d*Ancona (1824-1884). Though ardent supporters of the Ri- 
sorgimento, which led to the abolition of the Ghetto at last, 
they showed no interest in making their Jewish background 
artistically visible. Instead, they pursued secular painting and 
the latest currents of contemporary art. Serafino da Tivoli was 
the founder of the “Macchiaioli” school, which reacted against 
neoclassical formulae and applied paint in summary spots to 
gain an effect of spontaneity. One of the chief painters of this 
school was Vito d’Ancona, who executed fresh, lively land- 
scapes and nudes and portraits in rich and luminous colors. 
Vittorio Matteo *Corcos (1859-1933) followed the Macchi- 
aioli school at first, but became an internationally sought-af- 
ter society portraitist after his marriage and conversion in 
1886. Likewise the Swedish impressionist Ernst Josephson 
(1851-1906) worked also as a portraitist and his fresh, boldly 
executed portraits of a subject caught at a characteristic mo- 
ment are among his best achievements. 

In Germany, the second generation of Jewish artists like 
Max *Liebermann (1847-1935) and after him Lesser *Ury 
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with Tammany support - and the Jewish vote increasingly so- 
lidified as a Democratic bloc. 

In 1928 the national Jewish vote split 72-28 in favor of 
Al Smith, the first non-Protestant (he was Roman Catho- 
lic) to run for president. In 1932 FDR carried the Jewish vote 
with 82%. In his first re-election he carried 85%, in his sec- 
ond re-election he carried 90%, and in 1944 he won 90% of 
the Jewish vote. Between 1948 and 1968 Democrats captured 
between 60% and 90% of the Jewish vote in each presiden- 
tial election. 

Jewish voting for Democrats at the state and national lev- 
els was perfectly understandable in the 1920s and 1930s. The 
New York Democrats and increasingly the national Demo- 
cratic party was the party of liberalism, economic populism, 
and the “little guy.” The Jewish population of the 1920s and 
19308 was overwhelmingly poor and working class. However, 
after World War 11 the Jewish population was increasingly 
middle class and highly educated. Yet at the state and national 
levels, Republican candidates could not secure a respectable 
Jewish vote. Only at the municipal level could Republican 
candidates like Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia win a majority of 
Jewish voters. 

Another development in this period was the rising im- 
portance of “reform” political clubs in cities like New York 
and Los Angeles. Though there were few Jewish professional 
politicians (Chicago’s political boss Jake Avery was one of 
the exceptions) in this era, the amateur reformers became 
increasingly important in Democratic politics, and a dispro- 
portionate share of these reform leaders were Jewish. The 
other arena where Jews came to prominence was in the labor 
union movement. Sidney *Hillman was the most prominent 
of these labor leaders. In 1944, Hillman — as the head of the 
ci10’s Political Action Committee — acted as one of FDR's most 
trusted political allies. 

Between 1932 and 1970, a number of Jewish Americans 
became prominent at the highest levels of American poli- 
tics. In the Senate five Jews served during this era - the most 
prominent being former Governor *Lehman of New York 
and Jacob *Javits of New York. Jews also became increasingly 
common as presidential cabinet officers - Henry *Morgen- 
thau, Jr. in FDR’s cabinet; Lewis *Strauss in Eisenhower’s cab- 
inet; Arthur *Goldberg and Abraham *Ribicoff, the sons of 
Jewish immigrants, not German-Jews, in the cabinet of Irish 
American John F. Kennedy, the first Catholic elected presi- 
dent; and Wilbur *Cohen, who served under President John- 
son. Moreover, during this period presidents appointed Felix 
*Frankfurter, Benjamin *Cardozo, Arthur Goldberg, and Abe 
*Fortas to the highest court in the land. There was a tradition 
of a Jewish seat on the Court. 

Though there were well-known Jewish personalities in 
the public arena in mid-20'" century America, in 1950 poli- 
tics was not considered a Jewish profession. Fifty years later 
American politics was a decidedly Jewish occupation. 

In the last third of the 20" century, very significant 
changes took place in the role that Jewish Americans played 
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in the political process. In 2005 Jews represented something 
less than 2% of the U.S. population. Yet in the same year they 
represented 11% of the U.S. Senate. In 1970 14 Jews were elected 
to the U.S. Congress; in 2004, 37 were elected. By the first de- 
cade of the 21% century Jewish Americans were significantly 
represented among the top political appointees and senior 
civil servants in the elite agencies of the U.S. government. At 
the same time a substantial proportion of top political jour- 
nalists and nationally prominent political consultants (a new 
profession which largely replaced the political boss in Amer- 
ican politics) were Jewish. Perhaps equally important, both 
major political parties (but particularly the Democrats) and 
their candidates for office were heavily reliant on contribu- 
tions from Jewish Americans to help fund their election year 
expenditures. 

This increase in the political roles played by Jewish Amer- 
icans was complemented by a change in how Jewish Ameri- 
cans were “accepted” in American society. In the 1930s, Jewish 
Americans were subjected to some of the worst antisemitism 
in American history. In that decade Ivy League colleges and 
medical schools had strict quotas on Jewish enrollment, and 
at the same time many law firms and corporate management 
slots were strictly off-limits to American Jews. In 1937 the Gal- 
lup Poll found that only 46% of Americans were willing to vote 
for a Jewish candidate for president. By the 1970s most of these 
barriers to Jews in American life were gone, and by 1999 - ac- 
cording to Gallup - fully 92% of Americans were willing to 
vote for a Jewish candidate for president. 

The list of Jewish Americans who rose to prominence 
on the American political scene in the last 40 years is so large 
that it is only possible to highlight the most famous in an 
article of this size. In the early 1970s Robert *Strauss was 
chair of the DNc, and between 1997 and 2005 three Jews 
(two Democrats and one Republican) were national party 
chairs. Richard Nixon appointed perhaps the most promi- 
nent secretary of state of the 20 century, Henry *Kissinger, 
in his second term. President Gerald Ford had two Jewish 
Americans in his cabinet. President Jimmy Carter, despite 
his periodic disputes with the organized Jewish community, 
appointed three Jews to his cabinet. President Clinton ap- 
pointed five Jews to his cabinet, and there were at least as many 
Jewish appointees who held cabinet-rank positions. More- 
over, both of Clinton’s Supreme Court appointments - Ruth 
Bader *Ginsburg and Stephen *Breyer — were Jewish. As of 
2005 President Bush had one Jewish American in his cabi- 
net, but the director of his Office of Management and Budget 
and numerous senior White House and subcabinet appoin- 
tees were Jews. 

Some observers describe the chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Board as the second most powerful person in the world. 
From 1987 to 2006, that position was held by Alan *Greens- 
pan. His successor, chosen by President Bush in 2005, was 
another Jewish American, Ben S. (Shalom) Bernanke. But 
perhaps the most widely-known Jewish political figure at the 
turn of the 21°t century was Senator Joseph *Lieberman. In 
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August of 2000, Vice President Al Gore picked Lieberman as 
his vice presidential running mate. This was the first time in 
history that a Jewish American had been on the presidential 
ticket of a major American political party. Despite the con- 
cern of some that America was not ready for a Jewish presi- 
dent or vice president, Lieberman was widely credited with 
running a good campaign and was seen as an overall asset 
to the Democratic ticket that year. He began his acceptance 
speech as nominee with the proto-typical American Jewish 
phrase “only in America.” 

Not only did the doors of opportunity open for Jewish 
Americans in the last third of the 20' century, but Jews also 
became increasingly comfortable in publicly acknowledging 
their ethnic and religious background. The Six-Day War in 
1967 engendered a great deal of ethnic pride and in the fol- 
lowing decades the *American Israel Public Affairs Committee 
(Arpac) became a major Washington lobbying institution that 
represented the Jewish community’s very public commitment 
to fostering strong U.S.-Israel relations. In the late 1980s two 
partisan Jewish organizations - the *National Jewish Demo- 
cratic Council (Nypc) and the *Republican Jewish Coalition 
(RJC) - emerged as an acknowledgement that Jewish Ameri- 
cans were now comfortable in asserting a particular Jewish 
agenda in the public arena. Moreover, a review of nearly any 
Jewish weekly at the turn of the 20" century would turn up 
a headline or two that asked the very public question, “What 
is good for the Jews?” 

In the 1960s Milton Himmelfarb observed that “Jews live 
like Episcopalians and vote like Puerto Ricans.” In the latter 
third of the 20" century, many commentators examined an 
American Jewish community that was one of the richest and 
most highly educated groups in America and predicted that 
such a minority was bound to become Republican. However, 
the Gop realignment among Jews never happened. 

In 1968 Republican Richard Nixon captured about 17% 
of the Jewish vote in his run for president. Four years later 
against George McGovern the Nixon percentages doubled to 
35%. Elsewhere Nixon was elected in a landslide. In the next 
four presidential elections the Jewish Republican vote bounced 
between 30% and 39% — the trend seemed to be away from 
the community’s New Deal loyalties. Jimmy Carter received 
a plurality of Jewish votes and Jews voted in significant num- 
bers of John Anderson, the third party candidate. 

However, in 1992 George H.W. Bush only received ap- 
proximately 12% of the Jewish vote, and in the next two elec- 
tions, the Clinton-Dole-Perot election, the Gop garnered 16% 
and then 19% of the Jewish vote in the Gore-Lieberman-Bush- 
Cheney election. Between 2001 and 2004, the administration 
of President George W. Bush adopted a pro-Israel stance to- 
ward the ongoing violence in the Middle East. Republican 
political operatives openly targeted the Jewish vote as they 
prepared for the 2004 election. During the same time frame 
there were numerous predictions by Republican spokesmen 
and Jewish organizational leaders that the Jewish vote was 
about to shift to the Republican party. On election day 2004, 
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John Kerry defeated George W. Bush in the Jewish commu- 
nity by a margin of 77% to 22%. 

Why did the Jewish vote continue to be a reliable Dem- 
ocratic bloc at the presidential level in the 1990s and the first 
four years of the 21* century? The most important reason has 
to do with the nature of the two American political party co- 
alitions. The modern Republican coalition’s most dominant 
element has been evangelical Christians. Though this group 
is widely viewed as pro-Israel, the other issues it champions — 
opposition to abortion rights, gay rights, and the separation of 
church and state — clash with the issue agenda of the vast ma- 
jority of American Jews. Republicans have tried to paint the 
Democratic Party as anti-Israel, but this has been unsuccessful 
as both parties in America are broadly seen as pro-Israel. 

The progressive world-view that the vast majority of 
American Jews adhere to does not mean that Republican can- 
didates can never win majorities in the Jewish community. 
Party-identification in 2004 was less strong than it had been 
in previous eras. Jews split along religious lines with Orthodox 
Jews voting far more often for George Bush than did their non- 
Orthodox counterparts. In municipal elections Republican 
candidates are often successful with Jewish voters. Moreover 
in the northeast states, where Gop candidates are often much 
less conservative than their brethren in the rest of the country, 
individual moderate Republicans have run fairly strongly in 
Jewish constituencies. But as long as the national Gop strongly 
identifies with conservative Christian constituencies, it will 
be hard for most state and national Republican candidates to 
compete effectively in the Jewish community. 

By the first decade of the century, the American Jewish 
community played an unprecedented role in the politics of the 
United States. Jewish actors were placed in significant roles 
throughout the process. Unlike in Europe, antisemitism has 
not surged in recent years and American Jews are comfortable 
in running for office and even in asserting a Jewish agenda in 
the political process. Jewish public opinion remained much 
more liberal than most other segments of the American elec- 
torate and Jewish voting remained largely, if not universally, 
Democratic. 

Antisemitic appeals by candidates have been fairly rare 
and largely ineffectual over the last few decades. When they 
are used they are usually the work of fringe candidates, or they 
are of the “whispering campaign” variety, or they have engen- 
dered an immediate backlash. Candidates, whose records on 
Jewish-related issues have been problematic, have tended to go 
out of their way to move toward a more pro-Israel, pro-Jewish 
point of view as they move into the mainstream. Of course, 
there have been exceptions such as Patrick Buchanan. 

It is difficult to predict the future political landscape for 
the American Jewish community, but demographic trends 
provide a few hints. By 2001 Orthodox Jews comprised less 
than 10% of the Jewish electorate. However, given fertility rates 
it is expected that Orthodoxy will represent a larger percentage 
of the Jewish electorate in future decades. It is also the least 
progressive segment of the Jewish community. Moreover, if 
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current overall rates of assimilation and lower birthrates per- 
sist, it will be very difficult for the Jewish community to be 
as influential in the political process by the latter half of the 


21st century. 
[Ira Forman (2™ ed.)] 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: EC. Brasz, in: Studia Rosenthaliana, 19 
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POLITISCHE GEMEINDE (“political community”), politi- 
cal group right conferred on Jewish communities in *Moravia. 
In Moravia Jews had for centuries been permitted to reside in a 
restricted number of locations only (52 according to the patent 
issued by Francis 11 on Feb. 15, 1798). These, and other restric- 
tions, were abolished on March 4, 1849. On March 17, however, 
the provisorisches Gemeindegesetz (“provisional communities 
law”) created 25 “political communities” (out of the 52 Jewish 
communities); the remainder were either placed under the 
jurisdiction of the local city or town authorities or merged 
with them (two additional political communities, Boskowitz 
(*Boskovice), and Holleschau (*HoleSov), were created later, 
raising the total number to 27). The political communities 
were constituted as autonomous territorial units within the 
towns, having their own mayor and functionaries, municipal 
services, and right of taxation. Membership of the political 
community was hereditary. However as Jews tended to move 
out of the area of their former quarters while Czechs moved 
there instead, an anomalous situation was created, as for in- 
stance in Trebitsch (*Trebi¢), where of 1,342 persons living in 
194 houses in 1921, only 178 were Jews. All the same, electoral 
rights for the political community were retained by Jews living 
elsewhere, either in the same town or in other localities. 

The existence of the political communities was a factor 
in helping the Germans maintain an electoral majority in the 
country, since the political communities were represented in 
the municipal curia out of proportion to their numerical im- 
portance, and Jews, who tended to adopt German culture, 
generally supported Austro-German policies against the ris- 
ing Czech national movement. The Czech parties tried to ex- 
clude the Jews from the assembly of municipal curia and to 
diminish their influence in the representation of the country 
(Landgemeindenkurie). It was indicated that in many cases 
there was no basis for the existence of a political community 
and that their existence was illegal because they were not ter- 
ritorial units. The political Jewish communities increasingly 
concentrated on political functions and ceased to be suitable 
for dealing with religious needs. 

In 1880 the Austrian Ministry of the Interior ordered 
the amalgamation of the political communities with the local 
authorities, but this was not implemented because of the op- 
position of both Jews and Germans, which was given support 
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by the courts. Ten years later a type of purely religious com- 
munity, the Kultusgemeinde, was established by law. About 50 
Kultusgemeinden were established in Moravia and they took 
over the religious functions of the political communities there. 
The political community, however, continued to exist until 
the dissolution of the Hapsburg Empire after World War 1; 25 
were liquidated by the Czechoslovak authorities in 1919-20, 
and the last two, Trebitsch and Misslitz (*Miroslav), in 1921. 
The institution of the political community was unique in re- 
taining the features of the old Jewish communal autonomy 
within the modern political framework. 
For map see *Moravia. 
[Aron Moshe K. Rabinowicz] 


POLITZER, ADAM (1835-1920), founder of modern otology. 
Politzer, who was born in Alberti, Hungary, studied at Vienna 
University where from 1870 to 1907 he was professor of otol- 
ogy. During his tenure Vienna became the center for study in 
otology for students from all over the world. His Lehrbuch der 
Ohrenheilkunde, published in 1878 was translated into many 
languages and his Geschichte der Ohrenheilkunde (2 vols., 
1907-13) was the authoritative book in that field. 

Politzer devised many new methods for diagnosing and 
treating ear diseases. He invented a method of opening a 
blocked eustachian tube (a method which bears his name all 
over the world), a method for illuminating the eardrum, an 
ear speculum, and a bag for inflating the middle ear. He also 
showed how to test for deafness in one ear. Politzer founded 
the Otologic Clinic at Vienna University and the Austrian 
Otologic Society as well as the journal Archiv fuer Ohren- 
heilkunde. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.R. Kagan, Jewish Medicine (1952), 4933 Bi- 
ographisches Lexikon der hervorragenden Aerzte, 4 (1932). 


[Suessmann Muntner] 


POLITZER, H. DAVID (1949- _), U.S. physicist and Nobel 
laureate. He was born in New York City and educated at the 
Bronx High School of Science. He gained his B.S. from the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor (1969), and his Ph.D. in 
physics from Harvard University (1974) under the direction 
of Sidney Coleman. He joined the physics department of the 
California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, in 1975 where he 
became professor (1979) and head of department (1986-88). 
His research in theoretical particle physics was essential to 
the discovery of asymptotic freedom, the phenomenon in 
which the strong force binding quarks together increases when 
quarks move apart and decreases when they move closer to- 
gether. This finding was influential in establishing the field of 
quantum chromodynamics that explains the interactions be- 
tween quarks and gluons on the basis on their color charge, 
consisting of a color and an anti-color. These theories, largely 
validated experimentally, have the eventual aim of produc- 
ing a standard model for the structure of matter throughout 
the universe. Politzer shared the 2004 Nobel Prize in phys- 
ics with his collaborators David J. *Gross and Frank Wilczek. 
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Politzer played the role of the physicist Robert Serber in the 
1989 movie Fat Man and Little Boy about the Manhattan Proj- 
ect. His Nobel lecture admirably describes the uncertainties 
in particle physics and the difficulties in attributing discover- 
ies to individual scientists. 

[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


POLLACK, EGON (1879-1933), conductor. Born in Prague, 
Pollack was chorus master at the German Theater there and 
later held posts at Bremen, Leipzig, and Frankfurt. From 1917 
to 1932 he was principal conductor of the Hamburg Opera, 
which developed considerably under his direction. He con- 
ducted in Chicago (1931-32) and appeared as guest conductor 
in Cairo. He died in Prague of a heart attack while conduct- 
ing Fidelio. Pollack was especially known as an interpreter 
of Richard Strauss. He also conducted Wagnerian opera and 
promoted the work of contemporaries. 


POLLACK, ISRAEL (1910-1993), industrialist. Pollack was 
born in Transylvania and raised in Bukovina where he re- 
ceived a traditional education and studied in a textile school. 
He opened his first textile factory in 1935. In 1947 he moved 
to Chile, where in addition to his textile business, he was ac- 
tive in Jewish affairs and education. While in Chile he was 
the head of the Jewish Federation. In the early 1960s he estab- 
lished the Polgat textile works in Kiryat Gat, and in 1966 he 
arrived in Israel to serve as Polgat’s cEo. Pollack was active in 
many public institutions. He was one of the founders of Klal 
Corporation, serving as its chairman. He was the chairman 
of the United Fund and a member of the university boards. 
In 1990 he received the Israel Prize for special contribution in 
national and social fields. 


[Fern Lee Seckbach / Shaked Gilboa (274 ed.)] 


POLLACK, JACOB BEN JOSEPH (1460/70-after 1522), 
rabbi and first Polish halakhic authority. His name has given 
rise to the conjecture that he was born in Poland, but it ap- 
pears that he was born in Bavaria. Pollack studied under Jacob 
Margolis in Regensburg, and was already known in his youth 
as a profound talmudist. He married Esther, the daughter of 
Moses and Rachel Fischel of Cracow, who acted as govern- 
ment tax farmers and were on intimate terms with the Polish 
royal court, upon whom they were able to exercise some influ- 
ence. Pollack was appointed rabbi in Prague and was a mem- 
ber of the bet din together with Isaac Margolis, the son of his 
teacher. In 1492 an incident took place which roused a violent 
controversy. His wife’s sister, Sara had been married while a 
minor to David Zehner of Buda, Hungary. Before she reached 
her majority she exercised her right of me’un (see *Child Mar- 
riage) to free herself from her husband and Pollack permitted 
her to remarry, in accordance with talmudic law, despite the 
fact that *Menahem of Merseburg had 50 years earlier enacted 
a takkanah abolishing me’un. This permission roused against 
him all the great contemporary scholars and he was laid un- 
der a ban. The only one to support him was Meir Pfefferkorn 
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because Jacob Pollack’s mother-in-law had used her influence 
to obtain the release from prison of his wife and children. 
Pollack left Prague and went to Cracow where he opened 
the first yeshivah in Poland and transferred there the method 
of hillukim (“fine distinctions”) that he had learnt from his 
teachers. At that time knowledge of the Talmud in Poland was 
generally at a low ebb, and the talmudists were not conversant 
with this method of study. He was given the sobriquet of avi 
ha-hillukim. In Cracow he was highly admired and immediately 
became one of the communal leaders. When in 1494 the king of 
Poland imprisoned the dignitaries of Cracow, Pollack and his 
father- and mother-in-law were among them. After his release 
he moved together with the whole of the Cracow community 
to Kazimierz, a suburb of the town. In 1503 he was appointed by 
King Alexander as rabbi of the whole of Poland, or Lesser Po- 
land - the letter of appointment is not clear. But Pollack was to 
find no tranquility in this position either. The friction and quar- 
rels between the two local communities of Polish and Bohemian 
Jews embittered his life. Under pressure from the king, separate 
rabbis were finally chosen for the two communities, R. Perez for 
the Bohemians and Asher Lemel, Pollack’s brother-in-law, for 
the Polish. Pollack retained only the conduct of his yeshivah. 
In 1520 a dispute which broke out in Italy on a financial matter 
between Emanuel of Ferrara and Abraham Raphael of Bologna 
was brought before Abraham Mintz of Padua. One of the par- 
ties turned to Pollack and as a result Pollack excommunicated 
Mintz. Some two years later, Pollack became involved in a li- 
bel against Samuel, the court physician of Cracow, as a result 
of which he was compelled to flee. From this time all traces of 
him disappeared. However in the Birkat Avraham of Abraham 
b. Solomon Trebitsch-Zarefati of Constantinople, written in 
1524, there is a commendation, without a date, which concludes 
with the words “I have signed here, says the ‘quiet’ and ‘smooth’ 
[the words are applied to Jacob in the Bible (Gen. 25:27) and 
are applied here to mean “innocent” and “free of sin”] Jacob b. 
Joseph Ashkenazi Pollack of Jerusalem.” If the signature is in- 
deed that of Jacob Pollack and was written in the same year as 
the commendation of Israel Dayana to the same work in 1532, 
then Pollack must have been in Constantinople that year on his 
way to Jerusalem. It is even possible that he settled in Erez Israel 
before 1532, since he signs “of Jerusalem.” The year of his death 
and his place of burial are not known. (Some think a tombstone 
found in Lublin with the inscription: “The Gaon Koppelman 
named Jacob ha-Levi..., the gaon Jacob b. Joseph died 23"¢ of 
Sivan 301” (1541) is his, however, it is doubtful whether Pollack 
was called Koppelman and nowhere is there mention of his be- 
ing a levite.) No works by Pollack are known. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Halberstamm, in: Jeschurun (ed. by Kobak), 
5 (1865), Heb. pt. 153; Bruell, Jahrbuecher, 7 (1885), 31-37; M. Balaban, 
in: MGW], 57 (1913), 59-73, 196-210; idem, Historja zydow w Krakowie, 
2 (1936), 105-18; J.L. Ritmann, Maaneh (1878), 20; H.N. Dembitzer, 
Kelilat Yofi, 1 (1888), introd. 2; Wetstein, in: Ha-Maggid, 5 (1896), nos. 
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M. Straschun, Mivhar Ketavim (1968), 168. 
[Shlomo Tal] 
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POLLACK, MILTON (1906-2004), U.S. judge. Born in 
Brooklyn, Pollack earned undergraduate and law degrees at 
Columbia University. He joined the Wall Street firm of Gilman 
& Unger and was made a partner in 1938. In 1942 he brought a 
stockholder suit against General Motors, charging that senior 
executives had been given improper bonuses in cash and stock 
of more than $4.3 million. Eight named executives were forced 
to return the bonuses, plus $2 million in interest. Flushed with 
success, Pollack opened his own firm in 1945 and continued 
to practice, specializing in cases related to finance, until ap- 
pointed a federal district court judge by President Lyndon B. 
Johnson in 1967. In a prominent case for New York City, Pol- 
lack issued a decision in 1977 that forced the Port Authority to 
allow the Concorde supersonic jet to land at Kennedy Inter- 
national Airport. Later, past the age of 80, he began hearing 
the massive civil litigation involving the bankruptcy of Drexel 
Burnham Lambert and the prosecutions on securities charges 
of Ivan *Boesky and Michael *Milken. In 1992, Pollack oversaw 
a settlement and then the distribution of $1.3 billion in settle- 
ment funds to creditors who purchased junk bonds through 
Drexel. Pollack continued hearing cases until two days before 


his death at the age of 97. 
[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


POLLACK, SYDNEY (1934-_ ), U.S. film director and pro- 
ducer. Born in Lafayette, Indiana, Pollack first learned his 
craft by directing many Tv episodes of such programs as Ben 
Casey, The Defenders, Dr. Kildare, The Fugitive, and The Naked 
City. Pollack then initiated his career as a feature film director 
with The Slender Thread (1965), and over the past decades has 
directed varied cinematic fare, including This Property Is Con- 
demned (1966), The Scalp-hunters (1968), Castle Keep (1969), 
They Shoot Horses, Don’t They? (Oscar nomination for Best 
Director, 1969), Jeremiah Johnson (1972), The Way We Were 
(1973), The Yakuza (1975), Three Days of the Condor (1975), 
Bobby Deerfield (1977), The Electric Horseman (1979), Absence 
of Malice (1981), Tootsie (Oscar nomination for Best Picture 
and Best Director, 1982), Out of Africa (Academy Award for 
Best Picture and Best Director, 1985), Havana (1990), The 
Firm (1993), Sabrina (1995), Random Hearts (1999), Sketches 
of Frank Gehry (2005), and The Interpreter (2005). 

Pollack produced more than 40 films, which include 
many of the above, as well as other successes such as Song- 
writer (1984), The Fabulous Baker Boys (1989), Dead Again 
(1991), King Ralph (1991), Leaving Normal (1992), Sense and 
Sensibility (1995), Sliding Doors (1998), The Talented Mr. Ripley 
(1999), Iris (2001), Heaven (2002), The Quiet American (2002), 
and Cold Mountain (2003). 

He also acted in several films, such as Tootsie, Robert Alt- 
man’s The Player (1992), Woody Allen’s Husbands and Wives 
(1992), Stanley Kubrick’s Eyes Wide Shut (1999), Random 
Hearts, and Roger Michell’s Changing Lanes (2002). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Meyer, Sydney Pollack: A Critical Filmog- 
raphy (1998); S. Dworkin, Making Tootsie (1983); W. Taylor Sydney 
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[Jonathan Licht and Ruth Beloff (2™ ed.)] 
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POLLAK, MIKSA (1868-1944), Hungarian rabbi and histo- 
rian; born in Beled, Hungary. He was a rabbi in Sopron from 
1894 until he was killed in Auschwitz. 

His main works are Die Juden in Wiener-Neustadt (1927, 
earlier in Hung., 1892) and Die Geschichte der Juden in Oede- 
nburg (1929, in Hung., 1896). Despite new sources, Pollak’s 
works are still considered valid in their major conclusions. His 
other scholarly activities were centered on exploring biblical 
influences on great Hungarian poets — Arany Janos (1904), 
Tompa Mihaly (1912), and Madach Imre (in IMIT, 1935-39). 
He also published a Hungarian translation of the prayer book. 
Pollak was an outstanding preacher; a volume of his collected 
sermons was published in 1938. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Scheiber, in: MHJ, 11 (1968), 5-15. 

[Alexander Scheiber] 


POLLAK, MOSES HA-LEVI (1845-1888), Hungarian rabbi. 
Born in Szerdahely, Pollak studied under Judah Aszod and 
Abraham Samuel Sofer. In 1872 he was appointed rabbi of 
Bonyhad, where he established a yeshivah which attracted 
pupils from all parts of Hungary. He was one of the founders 
of the Orthodox community of Bonyhad, which he developed 
to a considerable extent. 

Pollak was the author of Va-Yedabber Moshe (1894-95; 
photoprint New York, 1943), in five parts, on the Pentateuch 
and various talmudic themes; Tikkun Moshe (1894-99), in five 
parts, sermons and discussions on talmudic topics; and Birkat 
Moshe (1911) on tractate Hullin. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P.Z. Schwartz, Shem ha-Gedolim me-Erez 
Hagar, 2 (1914), 11b, no. 165; A. Stern, Melizei Esh, Marheshvan (1933), 


122f., no. 287. 
[Naphtali Ben-Menahem] 


POLLAK, WALTER HEILPRIN (1887-1940), U.S. attorney. 
Born in New Jersey, Pollak was admitted to the New York bar 
in 1911 and entered private practice in New York City. During 
World War 1 he worked on the legal staff of the War Indus- 
tries Board. He was a special assistant attorney general for the 
Arnstein bond theft case (1923-1924) and was counsel, con- 
sultant, and chairman of a number of important federal and 
state commissions. One of the most prominent lawyers at the 
USS. bar, Pollak rendered services for the defense of those who 
were persecuted for unpopular views and causes, and inspired 
his younger associates to follow this same path. He helped in 
the drafting of the brief of Arthur Garfield Hays in the Scopes 
evolution case. He argued the Whitney and Gitlow free speech 
cases in the U.S. Supreme Court and in 1932 and 1935 was 
counsel before the Supreme Court in the Scottsboro case in- 
volving the issue of a fair trial for blacks in the South. 


[Michael Hart Cardozo] 


POLLAK, ZALMAN (1901-1985), cantor, composer, and in- 
structor of cantorial music. Born into a rabbinic family in Pa- 
trovosla, then Hungary and later part of Yugoslavia, he stud- 
ied in a heder, and then in yeshivot, including the Pressburg 
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yeshivah. He began singing with the choir of the Great Syna- 
gogue of Pressburg. Upon the conclusion of World War 1 he 
emigrated to Palestine and settled in Jerusalem. He led ser- 
vices in the Great Synagogue of the Hurvah of Rabbi Judah 
Hasid in Jerusalem and then served as cantor in Rishon le- 
Zion. From 1922 he was in Europe and was cantor in Yugosla- 
via (Sobotizia and Sarajevo) and in Vienna, Austria, where he 
was the chief cantor at the Kehillat Montefiore synagogue for 
almost five years. He advanced his cantorial education under 
Judah Leib Miller. After returning to Palestine in 1935 he was 
cantor at various synagogues in Jerusalem and Tel Aviv. His 
main efforts were directed at instructing the younger cantors. 
He wrote many works for passages from the services and his 
wife, Margalit, initiated the publication of his works, the first 
volume of which, Nusah le-Shabbat, appeared in 1989, edited 


by Benjamin Glickman. 
[Akiva Zimmerman] 


POLLARD, SIDNEY (1925-1998), British economic histo- 
rian. Born Siegfried Pollak in Vienna, the son of a salesman, 
Pollard came to England in 1938 on a Kindertransport; his par- 
ents perished in the Holocaust. Through the help of charities 
and British relatives, Pollard was able to study at the London 
School of Economics and then became one of Britain’s most 
respected economic historians, holding the post of professor 
of economic history at Sheffield University from 1963 to 1981. 
Among his many works are The Development of the British 
Economy, 1914-50 (1962), The Genesis of Modern Management 
(1962), Peaceful Conquest (1981), and Britain’s Prime and Brit- 
ain’s Decline (1989). In 1971 Pollard was offered a chair at the 
University of California at Berkeley, but was barred from en- 
tering the United States because he had briefly been a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party in the 1940s, despite the fact that 
his books were emphatically pro-capitalist. From 1981 until 
1990 he was professor of economic history at the University 
of Bielefeld in West Germany. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB Online. 
[William D. Rubinstein (24 ed.)] 


POLLARD AFFAIR. Jonathan Jay Pollard, an American Jew, 
born in 1954 in Galveston, Texas, the son of a distinguished 
scientist, was educated at Stanford and became an intelligence 
analyst with the U.S. Naval Intelligence Service in Suitland, 
Maryland, in late 1979. He rose in the ranks and had access to 
sensitive information. In May 1984 he was recruited by Israeli 
agents and for the next 18 months was “run” by a senior Israeli 
air force officer Colonel Aviem Sella, then on study leave in 
New York. Pollard provided Israel with a vast amount of in- 
formation pertaining to Israel, the Middle East, and other 
countries, thus compromising the United States. This infor- 
mation was channeled through an independent intelligence 
unit called the Scientific Liaison Unit, which functioned in 
the Israeli Defense Ministry from the 1960s and was headed 
by a veteran Mossad operative, Rafael Eitan. During those 18 
months Pollard was paid for his services, traveled to Israel 
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and Europe, and was promised asylum in case of discovery. 
The Israelis argued that his recruitment and “running” were 
never authorized by any Israeli defense minister or the cabi- 
net, though their denial was not widely regarded as credible 
in the United States. 

When esi agents began to follow Pollard and his wife, 
they fled to the Israeli embassy in Washington seeking asy- 
lum, but were ejected from the embassy’s grounds and arrested 
on November 21, 1985. Their arrest and revelations were 
leaked to the U.S. media, and the extent of their operation and 
the Israeli involvement generated an extreme and furious re- 
action by the American leadership - including American Jew- 
ish leadership - and public opinion. There emerged a serious 
danger of an open confrontation between Israel and the 
Reagan administration and the U.S. Congress. The row that 
erupted required an immediate Israeli effort to stem the tide. 
By then the Israeli people were appalled over the details of 
this operation carried out by civil servants. The details of 
the affair could have created a major crisis with Israel’s only 
major ally, and placed American Jews in a highly delicate 
situation. 

The U.S. demanded cooperation from Israel in the in- 
vestigation, and on December 1, 1985, Prime Minister Peres 
agreed to allow questioning of the Israelis involved by U.S. of- 
ficials, to return all the documents taken by Pollard, to dis- 
band the Scientific Liaison Unit, and to punish the Israelis 
responsible. Pollard was never brought to trial. As part of a 
plea bargain, which provided for the limited — five-year - im- 
prisonment of his then wife Anne, Pollard pleaded guilty to 
espionage charges in June 1986. But in spite of this he was sen- 
tenced in March 1987 to life imprisonment. The severity of his 
sentence remains a matter of considerable controversy even 
in the early 21° century. 

The government charged Pollard with violating 18 usc 
794 (c), the federal law that makes it a crime to deliver defense 
information to a foreign government “with intent or reason to 
believe” that the information is to be used “to the injury of the 
United States” or “to the advantage of a foreign nation.” The 
indictment did not charge Pollard with injury of the United 
States but with the “intent and reason to believe that the [in- 
formation] would be used to the advantage of Israel.” Israel is 
clearly a foreign nation but an ally, not an enemy, of the United 
States, which is of moral significance though not necessarily of 
legal significance. Those involved in the Pollard case assumed 
that this distinction would result in a more lenient sentence 
than life imprisonment. 

Between the time of the plea bargain and the actual sen- 
tencing the government submitted two Victim Impact State- 
ments, one that was made public and one that was delivered 
in camera because of issues of national security. 

The government argued in the Victim Impact Statement 
that the scope of what was revealed was great, that it threat- 
ened USS. relations with its Arab allies, and that it diminished 
U.S. leverage with Israel. In short, the government argued that 
Pollard had done significant damage to the United States. In 
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January 1987 the government submitted a 46-page classified 
declaration from Secretary of Defense Caspar Weinberger 
that described in detail the harm Pollard’s activities had al- 
legedly caused national security. The contents of this submis- 
sion have never been made public; a heavily redacted docu- 
ment was released, which alleges that Pollard “jeopardized ... 
the sources of that information, by placing it outside a US.- 
controlled security environment.” In addition, “U.S. combat 
forces, wherever they are deployed in this world, could be 
unacceptably endangered through successful exploitation of 
this data” 

Then, on March 3, 1987 — the day before Pollard was to be 
sentenced - Secretary Weinberger submitted a supplementary 
declaration to the court, which included the following: 


It is difficult for me, even in the so-called “year of the spy,’ to 
conceive of a greater harm to national security than that caused 
by the defendant in view of the breadth, the critical importance 
to the US., and the high sensitivity of the information he sold 
to Israel... I respectfully submit that any U.S. citizen, and in 
particular a trusted government official, who sells U.S. secrets 
to any foreign nation should not be punished merely as a com- 
mon criminal. Rather the punishment imposed should reflect 
the perfidy of the individual's actions, the magnitude of the trea- 
son committed, and the needs of national security. 


The word treason - which was not part of the government's 
initial charge - was introduced by Weinberger for the first 
time, just prior to sentencing. 

In a breathtaking display of poor timing, a few weeks be- 
fore sentencing U.S. public opinion was again inflamed by the 
news that Rafael Eitan had been appointed chairman of the 
board of Israel Chemical Industries, a government corpora- 
tion, while Aviem Sella was appointed to command a major 
air base, which meant promotion in rank, moves that seemed 
to belie Israel’s formal claim that this was a rogue operation, 
unauthorized and wild. Following public outcry in the U.S., 
Sella resigned his post. Meanwhile public opinion in Israel de- 
manded the appointment of an inquiry committee to investi- 
gate the evolution of the affair and to determine responsibility 
for this operation. The harshness of the Pollard sentence led 
the government to appoint a two-man committee (the Tsur- 
Rotenstreich Committee) on March 12, 1987, while a subcom- 
mittee of the Knesset Foreign Affairs and Defense Commit- 
tee headed by Abba *Eban carried out its own separate and 
independent investigation. Both committees submitted their 
reports on May 26, 1987. 

The Tsur-Rotenstreich committee felt that the entire 
cabinet should bear responsibility for the affair. In a secret 
annex it affixed blame on Prime Ministers Peres and Shamir 
and Defense Ministers Arens and Rabin for failure to exercise 
control and supervision over the Scientific Liaison Unit and 
recommended new procedures in intelligence operations. This 
body and the Knesset subcommittee felt that the involved civil 
servants, Eitan and Sella, acted injudiciously and far exceeded 
their authority, but also blamed the senior political echelon 
for lack of involvement in such operations and their failure to 
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check the details pertaining to the source of the vast intelli- 
gence information flowing to Israel. Both committees severely 
criticized Israel’s leadership for hasty actions and serious er- 
rors of judgment, although they justified their cooperation 
with the United States government. 

American Jews were furious, most especially Israel’s 
strongest supporters in Congress and in the Executive Branch 
and the bevy of Israel’s supporters who worked in Washing- 
ton to advance the U.S.-Israeli alliance. The avowed justifica- 
tion of Pollard that he was a Zionist and the exploitation of 
that commitment by Israeli agents - and perhaps even higher 
authorities - threatened the easy communications, the close 
friendships, and cooperative working relationships through- 
out Washington. The affair placed the American Jewish com- 
munity in an embarrassing situation, their confidence in Isra- 
el’s leadership seriously shaken, fearing that the affair could be 
used in the future by anti-Israel and anti-Jewish elements in 
America. Public opinion both in Israel and the U.S. felt how- 
ever that the Israeli committees’ reports basically amounted to 
a whitewash. Accusations by such eminent Israeli intellectuals 
as Shlomo Avineri that the Pollard case was the Dreyfus case 
redux only inflamed the tension. The differences were basic: 
Pollard was guilty, Dreyfus was framed, and American Jewry 
was not reticent about going public in defense of Jewish in- 
terests and confronting the administration, whether Demo- 
cratic or Republican. 

To some, Pollard was a hero. A fundraising effort on 
Israeli city streets brought more than $150,000 for the Pol- 
lard defense fund. Significant sums were raised to pay for on- 
going litigation that reached not only the Court of Appeals 
but the Supreme Court. Those Israelis who sought to defend 
their country’s actions argued that Israel was still under siege, 
fighting a battle against terror, and living in a fragile and tur- 
bulent Middle East. Israel’s strategy rested on early warning 
with intelligence the key to that strategy. Denying Israel vital 
information was seen as hurting its vital security interests. 
In spite of the existing Israel-U.S. Strategic Understanding, 
some Israelis felt they were not being supplied with all rel- 
evant information. 

These arguments did not convince many Israelis who felt 
that a monumental error had been committed and that Israeli 
leaders were not being required to pay the political price for 
their lack of judgment and involvement. It was feared that the 
affair would have long-term negative effects on Israel-Ameri- 
can relations and the degree of trust and confidence once pre- 
vailing in these ties had been seriously compromised. 

Over time, the anger generated by the Pollard Affair 
within American Jewry has faded; many who condemned 
him and the Israeli government now support clemency, and 
Pollard is a hero to some within the American Jewish com- 
munity though not within the political establishment. Still, 
few relish the image of Pollard going to Israel and receiving 
a hero's welcome. 

By the early 21° century all avenues of appeals had been 
denied at every level of the U.S. judicial system. The case had 
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been litigated again and again. Pollard divorced his first wife 
and remarried. Pollard remained in prison, often in solitary 
confinement, angry at American Jewry for abandoning him, 
angry at Israel for leaving an agent in the field. His only hope 
was clemency, and it seemed that every time Israel made a ma- 
jor concession in the peace process such as in the Wye Agree- 
ment, the request for presidential clemency was made and 
then the American intelligence establishment used all of its 
considerable resources to pressure the president - as George 
Tenet and others did with President Clinton - not to acqui- 
esce to the Israeli request. The case also has ongoing conse- 
quences, as in 2005 two AIPAC Officials were indicted for pass- 
ing on to the Israeli government secret information given to 
them by a Pentagon official. Painstaking efforts were made to 
distinguish their case from the Pollard Affair. No documents 
were passed, no funds were offered or received, and these 
men were not American officials but lobbyists who routinely 
trade in information. 

In 2006 yet another appeal on behalf of Jonathan Pollard 
was presented to the U.S. Supreme Court. 


[Meron Medzini / Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


POLLEGAR (Pulgar, Policar), ISAAC BEN JOSEPH IBN 
(first half of 14 century), Spanish scholar and philosopher. 
Pollegar’s chief literary work was the Ezer ha-Dat (“Support of 
Faith”), consisting of five sections, which was published with 
an English summary by G. Belasco in 1906, while a variant 
text of the second section was published by E. Ashkenazi in 
Taam Zekenim (1854), 12-19. The purpose of the work was to 
answer the criticisms of certain schools of thought against Ju- 
daism. In the first and main section, the author sets forth the 
chief principles of Judaism, such as the superiority of Moses 
and the Torah, the world to come, and the Messiah, and rejects 
despair over the sufferings of Israel. Combating the apostate 
*Abner of Burgos, whom he had befriended in his youth, he 
refutes the latter’s Christological interpretation of the aggadah 
by claiming that the aggadot are not binding and need not be 
taken literally. The second section consists in large part of a 
dialogue between an opponent of philosophical studies and 
someone who believes that philosophical studies should be 
pursued, and concludes with the author's reconciliation of 
Judaism and philosophy along Averroistic lines. In the third 
section, Pollegar opposes the view, usual in medieval Judaism, 
that human affairs are guided by the influence of the heavenly 
bodies, and attacks determinist views such as those expounded 
by Abner of Burgos. Pollegar attempts to solve the problem 
posed by Abner of the alleged contradiction between human 
freedom and divine foreknowledge by his theory of the mu- 
tual cooperation of the divine and human wills. The source of 
all action is the divine will. All of man’s actions are founded 
upon the imitation of the divine will by the human. At the 
moment when human actions are realized, their completion 
is ordained by the divine will, and at the very same moment 
they become objects of the human will, which thus imitates 
the divine will. Since God’s foreknowledge and the decision of 
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His will exist within His essence at the same moment, neither 
precedes man’s actions. God’s knowledge, however, does not 
change, since knowledge of particulars originates in His all- 
embracing knowledge identical with his essence. The fourth 
section consists of an attack on various kinds of pseudosci- 
ences which conflict with true philosophy. This section in- 
cludes a four-part critique of 

(a) the philosophizers who do not really know philoso- 
phy yet mock religion, 

(b) the kabbalists, criticized for their language, their be- 
lief in their tradition and its authority, and their alleged non- 
monotheism, 

(c) those who see nature as an independent force, and 

(d) believers in sorcery. In the fifth section Pollegar 
praises pure intellectual activity which, he states, can only be 
fully developed in the next world. 

Pollegar also composed at least one treatise against as- 
trology, a translation of the third book of Al-Ghazali’s Maqasid 
al-Falasifa, and a reply to Abner of Burgos known as the 
Iggeret ha-Harifot (“Epistle of Blasphemies”). He refers to 
commentaries on Genesis, Psalms, and Ecclesiastes, and also 
to a work called Musar Banim (“Discipline of Sons”); none 
of these is extant. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, index, s.v. Isaac Policar; idem, 
in: Tarbiz, 27 (1958), 278ff.; Guttman, Philosophies, 205-6; I. Loeb, in: 
REJ, 18 (1889), 63-70; G. Belasco, in: JQR, 17 (1905), 26-56; Zinberg, 
Sifrut, 2 (1956), 101ff.; Schirmann, Sefarad, 2 (1956), 520-3. 

[Frank Talmage] 


POLLIN, ABE (1923- ), U.S. sports owner, philanthropist. 
Pollin’s parents were immigrants from Russia who came to 
America as teenagers with no money and no knowledge of 
the English language. His father taught himself to read and 
write, and worked his way up as a plumbing and heating con- 
tractor, to the point where he became the largest contractor 
in Washington with 250 employees. He was the first chair- 
man of Israel Bonds in Washington, and was present at the 
meeting on November 8, 1946, when money was collected to 
purchase the Exodus the next day. Pollin was born in Phila- 
delphia, and moved to Washington, pD.c., when he was eight, 
growing up seven blocks from Griffith Stadium. He graduated 
from George Washington University in 1945, and went to work 
for his family’s construction company for 12 years. He then 
started his own construction company in 1957. In 1964 Pol- 
lin purchased the NBa’s Baltimore Bullets for $1.1 million, the 
most anyone had ever paid for a team at that time, and then 
moved the team in 1973 to Landover, Maryland, near Wash- 
ington, D.c. The Washington Bullets won the NBA champion- 
ship in 1978. He later changed the name of the basketball team 
from Bullets to Wizards, three months after Yitzhak *Rabin 
was gunned down, saying “the name Bullets is no longer ap- 
propriate.” In 1972, Pollin received an N.HLL. franchise that 
later became the Washington Capitals. 

Pollin, chairman and ceo of Washington Sports & En- 
tertainment, twice built a multi-million dollar sports and 
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entertainment arena. On December 2, 1973, he opened the 
Capital Centre in Landover, Maryland, and 24 years later, on 
December 2, 1997, he opened the mci Center in the middle of 
downtown Washington, D.c., which was a cornerstone in help- 
ing to revitalize the downtown area. Both arenas were con- 
sidered state of the art facilities, the standard for new arenas 
throughout the world. By 2006, Pollin was in his 42"4 season 
of ownership, making him the longest-tenured owner in the 
National Basketball Association. 

Together with his wife, Irene, Pollin’s philanthropic and 
humanitarian work was widespread: he served as chairman 
of the Advisory Council for UNICEF and was on the inter- 
national board of the Red Cross; he was president of the 
Advisory Board of the American Foundation for Autistic 
Children, honorable chairman of the Salvation Army’s Lead- 
ership Committee for Centers of Hope, a founding partner 
of the National Health Museum, and co-sponsor of the “T 
Have a Dream Foundation” through which he has person- 
ally guaranteed college education for some 60 students in 
Maryland. Pollin also works with business and government 
leaders in Washington to help the city’s homeless popula- 
tion, and helps administer a host of p.c. programs including 
Abe's Tables, Food For Kids, Serving Seniors Thanksgiving 
Dinner, Pollin Award, Read To Achieve, Our House Rules, 
Annual Turkey Basket Giveaway, and The Wizards Kids ‘n 
Kops program. Pollin and his wife established the Pollin Prize 
for Pediatric Research, administered by New York Presby- 
terian Hospital, and Irene Pollin, president and founder of 
the Linda and Kenneth Pollin Foundation, was founder and 
chairperson of the Sister to Sister - Everyone Has a Heart 
Foundation. 

Pollin was awarded the Duke Ziebert Capital Achieve- 
ment Award for helping to revitalize downtown Washington, 
and was the recipient of the Distinguished Civilian Service 
Award, presented by the U.S. Army; the 1996 Robert FE. Ken- 
nedy-Martin Luther King, Jr. Award, presented by Coalition to 
Stop Gun Violence; the 1996 United Cerebral Palsy Achieve- 
ment Award; and the 1997 Jewish Leadership Award. 


[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 


POLLINI, BERNHARD (Baruch Pohl; 1838-1897), opera 
manager. Pollini began his career as a tenor (later baritone) 
in his native Cologne and while on tour with an Italian opera 
troupe, he became its manager. Subsequently he managed the 
Lemberg Theater and the Italian Opera in St. Petersburg and 
Moscow. Pollini directed the Hamburg City Theater from 1874 
until his death. Under his leadership, it gained an interna- 
tional reputation both for its performances and for the many 
outstanding musicians, such as Gustav *Mahler, whom it first 
brought to public attention. 


POLNA (Czech Polna), town in S.E. Bohemia, Czech Repub- 
lic. Jews are mentioned in the vicinity in 1415 and two Jewish 
families in Polna itself in 1570. The town’s law-manual of 1582 
also contains a Jewish *oath formula. A cemetery was estab- 
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lished in 1619. In 1681 Jewish and town representatives signed 
an agreement to build a Jewish quarter of 16 houses (one of 
its gates was still extant in 1970). The synagogue was built in 
1684 and renovated for the first time in the 18» century. The 
register of synagogue seats was kept in the town archives. In 
a conflagration in 1863 the synagogue and 32 houses were de- 
stroyed. There were 27 Jewish families in Polna in 1724, and 
541 Jews lived in the town in 1847. The synagogue was reno- 
vated for a second time in 1861. In 1869 there were 430 Jews 
in Polna, and 238 in 1890. Polna acquired a dubious noto- 
riety through the *Hilsner blood libel case in 1899. In 1930 
the community numbered 51 (1.2% of the total population). 
In 1942 the Jews remaining in Polna were deported to Nazi 
death camps. The synagogue equipment was sent to the Cen- 
tral Jewish Museum in Prague. Although no congregation was 
reorganized after the Holocaust, the synagogue and the Jew- 
ish cemetery remained extant. Restoration of the synagogue 
commenced in 1990s. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Gold (ed.), Juden und Judengemeinden 
Boehmens... (1934), 508-11. 
[Jan Herman and Meir Lamed] 


POLONNOYE, town in the Khmelnitski (Proskurov) district, 
Ukraine. Jews are mentioned in 1601, and by the middle of the 
century it was an important community in *Volhynia. In 1648, 
the time of the *Chmielnicki massacres, when the Cossack 
armies approached the town about 12,000 Jews found refuge in 
its fortress, defending themselves, together with Poles, against 
the enemy. When the Cossacks overran the town about 300 
Jews gathered in the bet ha-midrash and, led by the kabbalist 
R. Samson *Ostropoler, they wrapped themselves in their tal- 
litot and met death with a prayer on their lips. The number of 
dead in the town was estimated at 10,000. In 1684 the owner 
of the town, Countess Lyubomirskaya, granted Jews letters- 
patent which authorized them to build houses in one of the 
town’s quarters. They were also exempted from military ser- 
vice in exchange for a special payment in favor of the Christian 
inhabitants, “...with the exception of a general mobilization 
in the event of an attack by the enemy.’ In the 18" century the 
Jews suffered from attacks by the Haidamacks and from Pol- 
ish and Swedish soldiers. 

Polonnoye rapidly became an important commercial 
and spiritual center. During the second half of the 18" cen- 
tury, two of the pillars of Hasidism (and disciples of the Baal 
Shem Tov), Aryeh Judah *Leib (“The “Mokhial’ of Polonnoye,” 
d. 1770) and after him, Jacob Joseph *ha-Kohen (d. 1782), held 
the rabbinical positions of the town. 

Hebrew printers were active in Polonnoye between 1782 
and 1820. Among them was Samuel b. Issachar Ber, who 
also printed in *Korets and *Shklov, and who transferred 
the press to *Ostrog in 1794. Another was Joseph b. Zevi ha- 
Kohen, active from 1800 to 1820, who founded another press 
in *Medzibezh, in 1815. Altogether some 90 works, mostly 
kabbalistic, hasidic, and ethical, were issued, some of the lat- 
ter in Yiddish. 
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In 1847 there were 2,647 Jews in Polonnoye and, accord- 
ing to the census, there were 7,910 Jews (48.5% of the popula- 
tion) in 1897. In 1919 the town was at the center of the battle 
area between the Red and Ukrainian armies, and conse- 
quently, during Passover of that year, most of the inhabitants 
fled to nearby towns. In September calvary units of Budenny 
rioted, robbing and killing about 40 Jews. In 1926 there were 
5,337 Jews (32.5% of the population) in Polonnoye, and their 
number dropped further by 1939 to 4,171 (30% of the total 
population. The Germans occupied the town on July 6, 1941, 
and after a month they executed 19 Jews as Communist agents. 
On August 23, 1941 they murdered 113, and in June 1942 they 
killed 1,200. In all the Germans murdered about 2,000 Jews. 
There was no information available on the presence of Jews 
in Polonnoye after World War 11. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N.N. Hannover, Yeven Mezulah; Sefer Zwihl 
[Novograd-Volynskiy] (1962), 253-5 (Heb. part); H.D. Friedberg, To- 
ledot ha-Defus ha-Ivri be-Polanyah (19507), 102-3. 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


POLOTSK, city in Vitebsk district, Belarus, one of the oldest 
Jewish communities in Lithuania. There is evidence that Jews 
settled in Polotsk toward the end of the 15" century. In 1551 
the Jews of the city were exempted from paying a special tax 
known as the srebrzczyzna. When Ivan the Terrible captured 
Polotsk in 1563, he ordered that all the Jews who refused to 
be baptized (around 300), should be drowned in the Dvina 
River. (Memorial prayers for these martyrs were recited in 
Polotsk each year on the 25‘ of Kislev.) The Jewish commu- 
nity was revived soon after, but in 1580, when the town ad- 
opted the *Magdeburg law, it forbade Jewish commerce and 
purchase of real estate within the city. Jews lived on six land- 
holdings outside municipal jurisdiction. The Jewish commu- 
nity was destroyed in 1654 by Cossack rebels, but was rebuilt 
shortly after. When local residents complained in 1681 that 
the Jews were purchasing land within the city without paying 
municipal taxes, King John 111 Sobieski ordered them to pay. 
In 1765 there were 1,003 poll-tax paying Jews in Polotsk. The 
city was one of the earliest centers of Hasidism in Belorussia 
and *Israel ben Perez of *Polotsk (a disciple of Dov Baer the 
Maggid of Mezhirich) was a leader of hasidic immigration to 
Erez Israel in 1777. Polotsk had 2,600 Jews in 1815 (56.3% of 
the total population). The figure rose to 7,275 by 1847 and to 
12,481 in 1897 (61% of the total). In the late 19» century the city 
became a center of anti-Jewish agitation, largely because sev- 
eral Russian Orthodox monasteries and an officers’ training 
school were located there. When pogroms broke out in Octo- 
ber 1905, the authorities prohibited Jewish self-defense activi- 
ties in the city. There were 19,252 Jews living in Polotsk in 1910. 
The community maintained 23 synagogues, a talmud torah, 
and a Jewish high school. The kehillah (Jewish community 
organization) was abolished under Soviet rule in 1918, along 
with many other Jewish public institutions. In 1926 the num- 
ber of Jews had fallen to 8,186 (32% of the total) and dropped 
further by 1939 to 6,464 (22% of the total population). The 
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two Yiddish schools had 340 pupils, and a Jewish orphanage 
and kindergarten existed there. The Germans occupied the 
town on July 16, 1941. A ghetto was organized in August, but 
in September all Jews were moved to a closed camp near the 
village of Lozovka, where many died from hunger and disease. 
In December 1941 7,000 Jews of Polotsk and its environs were 
murdered. In 1970 the Jewish population of Polotsk was esti- 
mated at about 500. There was no synagogue. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Arnin, in: B. Karu (ed.), Sefer Vitebsk 
(1957), 209-12; S. Ogurski (ed.), 1905 in Vaysrusland (1925), 164-71; 
Prestupleniya nemetsko-fashistskikh okkupantov v Belorussii (1963), 


285-6. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


POLOTSKY, HANS JACOB (1905-1991), Orientalist and 
linguist. Born in Zurich to Russian parents, Polotsky attended 
the universities of Berlin and Goettingen, studying Egyptol- 
ogy and Semitics. While at Goettingen he was employed at 
the “Septuaginta Unternehmen,’ in connection with Greek, 
Coptic, Syriac, and Arabic material. In Berlin he edited Man- 
ichaean texts in Coptic. These texts brought him into contact 
with Turkish (and Iranian) dialects. His interest in Ethiopic 
languages (Geez, Amharic, Gouragé, Tigrina, etc.) widened 
when he began teaching at the Hebrew University in 1934, as 
professor from 1948. He received the Israel Prize in humanities 
(1965). In Jerusalem he discovered native speakers of Eastern 
Neo-Aramaic (modern Syriac) dialects, and thus became ac- 
quainted with this long-neglected subject. Being familiar with 
Russian besides many other European languages, he was able 
to use important Russian contributions in this field. The dis- 
covery of Greek Papyri in Israel (Nahal Hever) provided him 
with the opportunity to return to Hellenistic Greek. Polotsky 
is the rare, if not the last, of a type of linguist whose achieve- 
ments are outstanding in several language families. This en- 
abled him to obtain remarkable results in such studies as his 
Etudes de syntaxe Copte where he solved problems that had 
been vexing generations of Coptologists, such as the use of 
the so-called “second tenses,” which he approached through 
the comparison of Coptic texts with their Greek “Vorlage” 
and by adducing Arabic on French and English constructions 
of the type “it is who...” (cleft sentence). This type of work, 
using parallels from different language families, relied less 
upon dictionaries and grammars of the languages concerned 
than upon his own material which he collected himself. As an 
Egyptologist he made his mark with several important stud- 
ies, e.g., Egyptian Tenses (the Israel Academy of Science and 
Humanities, Proceedings no. 5; 1965). Polotsky proceeds along 
the lines of synchronic description, following the Saussure 
school. Only after achieving his aim does he take recourse to 
comparative material, sometimes nailing down his results by 
employing diachrocical proofs. Since he never published an 
article on general linguistics, his approach to languages can 
be pieced together only by studying carefully all his articles, 
dealing with different languages. In his Etudes de grammaire 
Gouragé, he reconstructed a form that (he thought) had dis- 
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ART 


(1861-1931) witnessed the emerging liberalism and became 
less preoccupied with manifesting their religious and ethnic 
status. Instead, dealing with the latest artistic trend and the 
search for pictorial truth prevailed. Max Liebermann as a so- 
cially conscious artist started to depict the harsh life of day 
laborers under the influence of the French Realists Courbet 
and Millet, thus setting a counterbalance to cozy Biedermeier 
genre scenes which dominated the German art market by 
then. However, when the artist sent his Jesus in the Temple to 
Munich in 1879, the public display of the painting set off vi- 
cious antisemitic criticism against an artist who had dared to 
show Jesus as a precocious Jewish boy surrounded by honest 
Jewish-looking rabbis. Irritated by the result, Liebermann re- 
frained from painting biblical subjects and found his inspi- 
ration in the friendship with Jozef Israels and in the life of 
the small towns and villages of Holland. He adapted French 
impressionism and became himself the leading German im- 
pressionist and a most eminent portraitist. In addition, he 
made a major contribution to the development of the art of 
etching. As the founder of the Berlin Secession, Liebermann 
was elected president of the Prussian Academy of the Arts in 
the Weimar Republic, but during his entire career he had to 
withstand harsh attacks like those of the art historian Henry 
Thode in 1905, who chided him for his “un-German” character. 
It would seem to be no coincidence that Liebermann painted 
the famous Jew’s Street in Amsterdam at that very time. At the 
end of his life he was confronted with the rise of Nazism and 
was forced to resign from the Prussian Academy. 

Lesser Ury’s artistic career resembled somewhat that of 
Liebermann’. He too started as an impressionist painter of 
rural life, but after he had settled in Berlin in 1887 he became 
the first artist to capture the vibrancy and the luster of the 
emerging modern metropolis in his Berlin cityscapes. At the 
very same time, he maintained a lifelong interest in the Bible 
and created many biblical paintings like Jeremiah, exhibited 
in one of the earliest shows of Jewish artists in Berlin in 1903. 
Alongside Israels, Lesser Ury was considered to be one of the 
first modern Jewish painters. 


‘The 20 Century. With the 20" century, the general picture 
changed. Whereas hitherto Jewish artists had been few, now 
there was a sudden explosion of Jewish talent which left a 
permanent mark on artistic development. Not only from the 
teeming ghettos of Eastern Europe, but also from the Bal- 
kans and North Africa, from well-to-do homes in Germany, 
England, and America, a stream of Jewish artists emerged. In 
most cases their Mecca was Paris where they hoped to take up 
the latest art fashion. It was in the fruitful surroundings of the 
Fauves and Cubists that the School of Paris was formed which 
harbored such eminent artists as Soutine, Modigliani, Pascin, 
Mane-Katz, and especially Chagall. They played a highly sig- 
nificant role in modern painting and their contribution was so 
great as to be in some quarters considered dominant. Besides 
creating avant-garde art, some artists and critics of Jewish ori- 
gin engaged also in discussing the possibility of establishing 
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authentic Jewish art, but their attempt fell short as most of the 
members of the Paris School rejected the necessity of such a 
quest and favored the search for purely individual artistic ex- 
pression instead. The best example is the Italian-Jewish painter 
Amedeo *Modigliani (1884-1920), who became famous only 
after his death for his sensual nudes and intimate portraits 
capturing the mood of loneliness and isolation of the sitter in 
simple elongated forms and iridescent colors. 

However, the sense of loneliness and uprooting in 
the face of a modern world, where Jewish traditional life 
was threatened either by dissolution or deep change, could 
lead also to a new attempt to create an art based on Jewish 
themes. This was the case of a group of Anglo-Jewish artists 
like David *Bomberg (1890-1957), Mark *Gertler (1891-1939), 
and Jacob *Kramer (1892-1962). Mostly, they were born out 
of the first generation of East European immigrants centered 
in Whitechapel in the East End of London and educated at 
the London-based Slade School of Fine Arts. They started to 
document their Jewish surroundings, the Yiddish theater as 
the nucleus of culture or the archetypal Jewish family of im- 
migrants, and tried to evoke tradition as with Jacob Kramer 
in his painting Day of Atonement of 1919. 

In Germany, redefining Jewish art had became a major is- 
sue through the impact of Martin *Buber, who had proclaimed 
the necessity of a Jewish national art at the Fifth International 
Zionist Congress in 1901. Buber’s cultural activities stimulated 
an entire generation of young German and Central European 
Jewish artists who became involved in creating the “Jewish Re- 
naissance” which reached its climax in Berlin in the Weimar 
Republic. It was the first time in European art ever that Jew- 
ish artists developed their work first and foremost out of their 
consciousness of a distinct ethnic and religious background. 
Leading members were graphic artists like Moses Ephraim 
*Lilien (1874-1925), Herman *Struck (1876-1944), and Joseph 
*Budko (1888-1940), who leaned first toward art nouveau and 
later toward expressionism to create a whole new Jewish ico- 
nography ranging from Zionist symbols to representations of 
the world of the shtetl. Lilien’s photo of Herzl Overlooking the 
Rhine became as much an icon as Struck’s delicately etched 
portraits of Polish and Russian Jews in Das Ostjuedische Ant- 
litz. This group was joined by a wide circle of artists, art histo- 
rians, and critics like Max *Osborn, Rachel Wischnitzer, and 
Ernst *Cohn-Wiener. Among the artists were the expression- 
ist painters Jakob *Steinhardt (1887-1968) and Ludwig *Mei- 
dner, who were already known for their cityscapes and bibli- 
cal paintings foreshadowing imminent disaster like Meidner’s 
I and the City of 1912 and Steinhardt’s monumental Prophet 
Jeremiah of 1913. Of the same generation was the expression- 
ist sculptor Arnold *Zadikow (1884-1943), who later created 
the portrait bust of Albert Einstein, and an entire group of 
avant-garde Polish and Russian Jewish artists such as Jankel 
*Adler, Issai Kulviansky, El *Lissitzky, and Issachar Ber *Ry- 
back, to name but a few. Their art works contributed to Ber- 
lin’s reputation as an international center for the creation of 
contemporary art. 
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appeared from Ethiopian dialects and had the satisfaction to 
learn that the “reconstructed” form does indeed exist in one 
of them. In his studies in modern Syriac he showed his first- 
hand knowledge of the different Neo-Aramaic dialects spo- 
ken near the sea of Urmia (in Iran and Iraq), and proved that 
synchronic problems of certain dialects can be solved by com- 
parative dialectology plus the diachronic approach. In his ar- 
ticle Syntaxe Amharique et syntaxe Turque (1960), a study of 
two languages which belong to two entirely different language 
families (Semitic and Uralo-Altaic), he showed how close they 
are in the field of syntax, without having had any contact with 
each other. While conversant with recent linguistic trends, 
including that of N. Chomsky, Polotsky tended toward the 
school of de Saussure. His Collected Papers were published by 
the Magnes Press of the Hebrew University (1971). 

A bibliography of his writings appeared in H.B. Rosén 
(ed.), Studies in Egyptology and Linguistics in Honour of H.]. 
Polotsky (1964), ix-xi. Quite a few languages never dealt with 
by Polotsky in his articles are even more familiar to him than 
those mentioned, e.g., Latin (Classical and Middle) and, of 
course, Hebrew, biblical, mishnaic, that of the prayer book and 
of Israeli Hebrew. Polotsky is the linguists’ linguist. 


[Eduard Yecheskel Kutscher] 


POLSHEK, JAMES (1930- ), U.S. architect. Polshek received 
his bachelor’s degree from Case Western Reserve University 
and masters in architecture from Yale University (1955). He es- 
tablished Polshek Partnership Architects in Greenwich, Conn., 
in 1963 and is now based in New York. Polshek also served for 
15 years as dean of the School of Architecture, Planning and 
Preservation at Columbia University in New York. 

Central to Polshek’s view of architecture is the neces- 
sity of it being connected to community and tradition. Pol- 
shek has suggested that the “increasing homogenization” of 
architecture in the United States “brings despondence and is 
unhealthy. It indicates a loss of place.” As a result, Polshek be- 
came an important critic of what he called the “bad quality 
of building today” that is due to a variety of problems, espe- 
cially lack of vision by public leaders. Polshek’s approach is to 
create architecture that “implements resolutions rather than 
creating oppositions,’ and must fulfill the aspirations of the 
institutions they house. 

Polshek’s most well-known projects are the William Jef- 
ferson Clinton Presidential Center in Little Rock, Ark., the 
Carnegie Hall renovation, and Zankel Hall expansion in New 
York, the Rose Center for Earth and Space at the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, the New York Times Print- 
ing Plant, the Santa Fe Opera Theater in New Mexico, the 
wGBH public television headquarters near Boston, the New- 
seum/Freedom Forum headquarters in Washington, D.c., the 
Omaha Performing Arts Center, and National Inventors Hall 
of Fame in Akron, Ohio. 

The Clinton Library drew particular praise because of the 
choice of site in a downtown industrial zone, linked to down- 
town Little Rock by a 27-acre public park. On the other hand, 
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a more modest, yet important renovation by Polshek Partner- 
ship was that of Symphony Space and the Thalia Theater on 
Manhattan’s Upper West Side, which has a tradition of cater- 
ing to avant-garde film and theater. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.S. Stephens, James Stewart Polshek and 
Partners: Architecture, Planning, Interiors (1992); Strauss and S. Saw- 
yer (eds.), Polshek Partnership Architects: 1988-2004 (2004). 


[Stephen C. Feinstein (2"4 ed.)] 


POLTAVA, capital of Poltava district, Ukraine. Jews began to 
settle there at the close of the 18» century. In 1801 there were 
18 Jewish merchants in Poltava and 292 Jews classed as towns- 
men (about one fifth of the total number of inhabitants). The 
community in Poltava and its environs numbered 2,073 in 
1847. The number of Jews in the town doubled by the 1870s, 
and in 1897 reached 11,046 (20.5% of the total population), of 
whom a considerable number were from Lithuania and Belo- 
russia. The Poltava community was one of the best organized 
and most progressive in Russia. It had 10 synagogues. Jews 
owned four large flour mills, most of the distilleries, some 
lumber warehouses, and two printing presses. At the close of 
the 19" century the talmud torah was converted into a mod- 
ern elementary school, which was attended by 300 children 
who studied both religious and general subjects; its teaching 
staff included Alexander Siskind *Rabinovitz and M. Haezrahi. 
There were also a girls’ vocational school supported by the 
*Jewish Colonization Association, a yeshivah, and 20 hadarim. 
The community's hospital and clinic provided free services, 
and there were an old age home and a loan bank. The Jewish 
library contained 8,000 volumes. The influence of the Rus- 
sian intelligentsia, led by the author V. Korolenko, prevented 
the outbreak of pogroms in Poltava during both periods of 
revolution in Russia in 1905 and 1917. There was a strong 
Zionist movement in Poltava, which was one of the fore- 
most centers of the *Poalei Zion movement in Russia; several 
founders of this party were born in Poltava and began their 
activities there: B. *Borochov, I. *Ben-Zvi, and Y. *Zerubavel 
(the last two were natives of Poltava). The ideological organ 
of the party, Yevreyskaya Rabochaya Khronika (founded in 
1906), was published in Poltava, and the founding conference 
of Poalei Zion was held there. Rabbi of Poltava from 1893 to 
1917 was E.A. Rabinowich, a leader of the extreme Orthodox 
and a strong opponent of the Zionists. He published the reli- 
gious monthly Ha-Peles (1903-06) and the weekly Ha-Modia 
(1910-15) in Poltava. The historian Elias *Tcherikower was 
born in Poltava. 

Under the Soviet regime the fate of the community was 
the same as that of the rest of Russian Jewry. Until 1927 Poltava 
remained a center for printing of Jewish religious books (par- 
ticularly siddurim and calendars). In 1926 among the 9,000 
Jewish breadwinners, 2,415 were white collar workers, 1,862 
craftsmen, and 1,676 simple laborers. Some 80% of the artisan 
union were Jews. Many were occupied in the large sock factory 
that supplied the entire Soviet Union. There were 2 Yiddish 
schools and a Yiddish section in the railroad school. The Jew- 
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ish population numbered 18,476 (20.1% of the total) in 1926. It 
dropped by 1939 to 12,860 (10% of the total population). 

The Germans entered the city September 18, 1941. Many 
Jews were successfully evacuated or escaped. A Judenrat was 
established, and the Jews were called to register. On Septem- 
ber 25, 5,000 were murdered, and on November 23, after a 
new registration was ordered, 3,000 Jews were executed. In 
the following days Jews who evaded registration or hid were 
caught and executed. In the late 1960s the Jewish population 
was estimated at 5,000. There was no synagogue, the remain- 
ing one having been closed down in 1959 by the militia, which 
broke in, confiscated all religious articles, dispersed the con- 
gregation, and prohibited the holding of further gatherings. 
Subsequently Jews have prayed in private. There is a Jewish 
cemetery in Poltava. There are also two mass graves of Jewish 
martyrs murdered by the Nazis; one in which 13,000 bodies 
are buried, and in the other 7,000. The monuments there do 
not specify that all the victims were Jews. 


Region of “Poltavshchina” 

Jews began to settle in the region during the early 17" century 
in the process of Jewish participation in the colonization of 
Ukraine. By 1610 there was a Jewish community in Berezan 
(to the north of Pereyaslav), and within a few decades about 
a dozen Jewish communities were established in the districts 
of *Pereyaslav and Mirgorod, of which the largest were in 
Pereyaslav and *Lubny. Jews engaged in commerce and the 
leasing of estates, flour mills, liquor distilleries, breweries, and 
inns. There was strong competition from Christian towns- 
men, and during the *Chmielnicki massacres of 1648 these 
communities were among the first to be destroyed. After the 
region came under Russian rule Jews were not permitted to 
live there until the first partition of Poland in 1772. Individ- 
ual Jewish families, however, settled in various estates under 
the protection of their owners despite frequent expulsions by 
the authorities. 

After the first partition of Poland in 1772, Jewish settle- 
ment on the eastern bank of the river Dnieper was renewed, 
and by 1792 there were over 700 Jews in the region, most of 
whom lived on estates or in villages. In 1794 this region, which 
then formed part of the province of Yekaterinoslav, was in- 
corporated within the *Pale of Settlement. In 1803 there were 
82 Jewish merchants and 2,030 Jews classed as townsmen liv- 
ing in the province of Poltava, which was formed in 1802. The 
community of *Kremenchug was the largest in the district, and 
developed in particular owing to its position on the Dnieper, 
the main waterway from Lithuania to the south. It accounted 
in 1897 for 30% of the Jews in the province. In 1847, 15,572 Jews 
were counted in the 18 communities of the province (which 
also included the Jews in the small settlements and their envi- 
rons). Their numbers increased as a result of a large emigration 
from Lithuania and Belorussia, and were estimated at 84,000 
in 1881. The census of 1897 recorded 111,417 Jews (4% of the 
total population) in Poltava province (the lowest percentage 
of Jews in all the provinces of the Pale). The Russian-Ukrai- 
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nian majority had a strong assimilationist influence on the 
Jews in the province, who were a minority in all the towns; it 
was only in Kremenchug that their numbers approached half 
the population. On the other hand, *Chabad Hasidism, which 
penetrated from the north, was an important spiritual influ- 
ence (the tomb of *Shneur Zalman of Lyady, the founder of 
Chabad Hasidism, is in *Gadyach in Poltava province). 

About one half of the Jews of the province of Poltava 
earned their livelihood from commerce (in contrast to 38.5% 
in the whole of Russia), and about 30 percent were engaged 
in crafts and industry. Commerce was principally conducted 
in grain and other agricultural produce. Although some Jews 
owned saw mills, brick-kilns, flour mills, alcohol distilleries, 
and other enterprises, the overwhelming majority of the 
workers in them were non-Jews. During the spring of 1881 
pogroms occurred in the north of the province of Poltava. 
In 1905 a wave of pogroms swept across 52 settlements of the 
province. The most severely affected were Gadyach, Kremen- 
chug, *Romny, and *Zolotonosha. 

During World War 1 thousands of refugees and Jews ex- 
pelled from the battle zone arrived in the province of Poltava 
and found refuge in the Jewish communities. During the Civil 
War, the communities of the western section of the province 
suffered especially from pogroms by bands of Ukrainians and 
the “volunteer army” of A.I. *Denikin. In 1926 there were ap- 
proximately 93,000 Jews in the five districts (Kremenchug, 
Lubny, Poltava, *Priluki, Romny) of the former territory of 
the province of Poltava. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Ettinger, in: Zion, 21 (1956), 107-42; Zionist 
Organization, Die Judenpogrome in Russland (1909); Reshumot, 3 
(Berlin, 1923), 157-71; Y. Zerubavel, Alei Hayyim (1960), 14-124 pas- 
sim, 233-5; B. Haikin, in: J. Erez (ed.), Sefer Z.-S. (1963), 120-1. 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


POLYAKOV, family of railroad builders and bankers in Rus- 
sia, headed by the brothers Jacob, Samuel, and Eliezer. They 
originated in Dubrovno, Belorussia. JACOB (1832-1909) began 
his economic career as a liquor excise farmer and later went 
on to railroad construction. He participated in the founding 
of the Don-Azov and other Russian banks and also acted as 
the vice chairman of the *Jewish Colonization Association 
in Russia. He received a Russian title of nobility. saMUEL 
(1837-1888) was one of the most important railroad builders 
in Russia. He was responsible for laying over 1,600 mi. (2,500 
kms.) of railroads, including the Kozlov (Michurinsk)-Rostov 
and the Kursk-Kharkov-Azov lines, and strategic railroads in 
Romania during the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-78. He also 
founded the South Russian Coal Mining Society and several 
important banks (Moscow Estate Bank, Don Estate Bank, 
etc.). He contributed generously to Russian educational and 
cultural institutions and showed a special concern for techni- 
cal education (he founded the first technical school for rail- 
road construction in Yelets in 1867 and the first school for 
mining in Korsun). He was unpopular among Jews because 
of his refusal to employ Jewish workers in his enterprises, but 
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toward the end of his life played a role in Jewish public life. He 
initiated the foundation of the *orT organization, participated 
in negotiations with the minister of the interior P.N. *Ignatyev 
in 1881-82 and contributed to the construction of the syna- 
gogue of St. Petersburg. He received a Russian title of nobil- 
ity. ELIEZER (1842-1914) constructed railroads in partnership 
with his brother Samuel and was one of the leading bankers 
in Moscow. He was president of the Moscow Estate Bank and 
in 1873 founded the Polyakov Bank. He invested large sums 
in the development of industries in Russia and Persia. Eliezer 
was president of the Jewish community of Moscow and re- 
ceived a Russian title of nobility. In 1908, after a crisis befell 
his enterprises, he was removed from the majority of them 
by the government. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Mazeh, Zikhronot, 2 (1936), 10-20. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


°POLYBIUS OF MEGALOPOLIS (c. 210-128 B.c.£.), the 
most notable of the Hellenistic historians. Polybius did not 
devote much space to the Jews or Judaism in his universal his- 
tory. His detailed description of the fourth Syrian war (book 
5) makes no mention of Jerusalem or Judea, although it gives 
a comparatively lengthy account of the conquest of Palestine. 
He does, however, discuss the Jews in the context of the fifth 
Syrian war, as attested in the fragment from book 16 of his his- 
tory, preserved in Josephus (Ant., 12:3, 135-6). Here Polybius 
records among other achievements of Antiochus 111 that those 
Jews who lived near the Temple of Jerusalem allied themselves 
with him. From another passage (Jos., Apion, 2:53-54) it can 
be seen that a section of Polybius’ work, now lost, also gave 
*Antiochus Epiphanes’ impecunious state as his motive for 
plundering the Temple. 


POLYKOFF, SHIRLEY (1908-1998), innovative advertising 
executive. Born the middle daughter of Russian Jewish im- 
migrants, Polykoff began selling coats in a department store 
at the age of 11 and wrote her first advertising copy as a teen- 
ager while working at Harper’s Bazaar. By 1929 she was earn- 
ing money as a copywriter for a women's specialty shop and 
soon began writing catchy ads for other products, including 
“Chock Full O’Nuts, the heavenly coffee” Her most famous ad 
was written in 1955 for Clairol hair products. “Does she ... or 
doesn't she? Hair color so natural only her hairdresser knows 
for sure,” was tremendously successful and enriched both Clai- 
rol and Foote, Cone & Belding, the agency where Polykoff was 
employed. The Clairol ad budget grew from $400,000 to $33 
million in one year. Polykoff, who colored her hair, credited 
her mother-in-law with the phrase. Polykoff continued with 
catchy ads such as “Ts it true blondes have more fun?” and “If 
I’ve only one life, let me live it as a blonde!” During her mar- 
riage she had the agency hold her salary at $25,000, so as not 
to make more money than her lawyer husband, George Hal- 
perin. After his death in 1961, the agency increased her salary 
tremendously, in part as a result of her promotions within the 
agency. In 1968 she became the chairman of the creative board 
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of Foote, Cone & Belding and a vice president. She went on 
to head her own advertising firm, Shirley Polykoff Advertis- 
ing, Inc., one of the few women to do so. Polykoff was named 
Advertising Woman of the Year in 1967 by the American Ad- 
vertising Federation, an award she considered her greatest 
honor; she received some 16 other awards, including a Matrix 
award for professional achievement in the media. Polykoff, 
who had two daughters and three grandchildren, wrote about 
her career in her book, Does She ... or Doesn't She? And How 


She Did It (1975). 
[Sara Alpern (2"4 ed.)] 


POMEGRANATE (Heb. 71799, rimmon), the tree, Punica gra- 
natum, and its fruit. It is one of the seven choice fruits of Erez 
Israel (Deut. 8:8), and among the fruits brought by the spies 
sent by Moses, as proof of the land’s fertility (Num. 13:23). 
After the devastation of the land “the vine, the fig tree, and 
the pomegranate and olive tree” ceased producing their fruit 
(Hag. 2:19). The pomegranate, with its beautiful red flowers, 
decorative fruit, and its delicate flavor, was especially beloved 
by the poet of the Song of Songs, who mentions it six times. 
The loved one is compared to “a park of pomegranates” (4:13); 
her cheek (rakkah) to a “pomegranate split open” (4:3, 6:7), 
the reference being to a divided pomegranate, as the cheeks 
are called “the rimmon of the face” in the Talmud (Av. Zar. 
30b). In the spring its large flowers are conspicuous in their 
beauty (Songs 6:11). The juice of pomegranates is a delicious 
drink (8:2). Adornments in the shape of the fruit embellished 
the hem of the robe of the high priest Aaron (Ex. 28:33-34) 
and the capitals of the pillars of the Temple (1 Kings 7:18, 42). 
Three joined pomegranates also appear on the Hasmonean 
coins, and it also appeared upon the one lirah coin of mod- 
ern Israel. A number of localities in Israel have its name: Ein 
Rimmon, Gat Rimmon, Sela ha-Rimmon, etc. 

In the time of the Mishnah and Talmud, the pomegranate 
was one of the important plants, and details about it abound. 
It grew in nearly every region of the country, but the best were 
the pomegranates of the valleys (Tosef., Bik. 1:5). Those from 
Badan, apparently in the Wadi Badan near Shechem, won 
particular praise (Or. 3:7). Various species of it were grown 
(Tosef., Ter. 2:4) and there were both sweet and sour varieties 
(ibid. 5:10). Pomegranates were of different sizes (Kel. 17:5), 
but the average size was less than that of the average etrog 
(Ty, Naz. 1:4, 51c). It is noted that the pomegranate’s “fruit is 
beautiful but not its tree” (TJ, Suk. 3:5, 53d). Unlike the seeds, 
the peel is very bitter, hence the pomegranate was used meta- 
phorically for a pupil who selected only the good: “He found a 
pomegranate, ate the fruit and discarded the peel” (Hag. 15b). 
Schoolchildren sitting in their rows and learning Torah were 
compared to the compact kernels of the pomegranate (Song R. 
6:11), and the Talmud interprets the Song of Songs 4:3 homi- 
letically to the effect that “even the most empty of Jews is as 
full of good deeds as the pomegranate [is of kernels]” (Ber. 
57a). The delicate beauty of pomegranate kernels found po- 
etic expression in the description of the beauty of Johanan 
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of whom it was said that anyone wishing to see it: “Let him 
bring a silver cup from the smelter, fill it with the kernels of a 
red pomegranate, surround it with a crown of red roses, and 
put it between the sun and the shade, he will then sense in its 
brilliance the beauty of Johanan” (BM 84a). The kernels were 
eaten fresh, or pressed into juice or they were dried and a sort 
of raisin made from them (Tosef. Shev. 6:29). 

The peel of the pomegranate contains a dark brown dye 
that was used for dyeing (Shev. 7:3) and also as a test for in- 
visible ink (Git. 19b; narah there being the Persian for pome- 
granate). Pomegranate trees are cultivated in Israel and are 
frequently to be seen near the houses of Arabs. In the valley 
of Beth-Shean extensive pomegranate orchards were planted 
but with doubtful success, since the pomegranate was at- 
tacked by pests. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 3 (1924), 80-113; J. Feliks, Olam 
ha-Zomeah ha-Mikra’i (19687), 48-51; H.N. and A.L. Moldenke, Plants 
of the Bible (1952), 319, index, s.v. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Feliks, 


Ha-Zome’h, 151. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


POMERANIA, former duchy, subsequently Prussian terri- 
tory; divided between Poland and Germany since 1945. The 
earliest references to Jewish settlement in Pomerania date 
from the 136 century, when (in 1261) Duke Barnim I decreed 
that the clauses of the Magdeburg *Law concerning the Jews 
would apply to Stettin (*Szczecin) and the rest of Pomera- 
nia. It is recorded that in 1320 the Jews of Templin, Prenzlau, 
and Pasewalk enjoyed civic equality; indeed, until the *Black 
Death persecutions (1350) the position of Pomeranian Jewry 
was relatively favorable. Originally the Jews made their liv- 
ing as traders, later turning to moneylending. Nevertheless, 
in spite of the privileges of 1481 and a grant of residence to 22 
Jewish families, Boguslaw x expelled them in 1492/3. On the 
other hand, Frederick William, the “Great Elector” (1640-88), 
extended an invitation to Jewish merchants who had been 
expelled from Vienna in 1670 to settle in his domains, and 
by 1682 at least four Jewish families were living in the part of 
Pomerania that was under Prussian rule. However, numer- 
ous complaints against Jewish business practices caused him 
to threaten Jewish expulsion in 1687/8. By then 15 families had 
been licensed to reside in Pomerania, the gentry frequently 
interceding on their behalf. Polish Jewry continued to immi- 
grate to Pomerania in spite of obstructive regulations. In 1706 
a rabbi was elected by an assembly of Pomeranian Jewry (46 
licensed families), but the king appointed his own nominee 
to the position. 

In the western half of Pomerania, intermittently under 
Swedish rule, harsher regulations against Jews were in force. 
From 1728, however, all laws of Prussia applied to the Jews of 
Pomerania, who at that time totaled about 325 persons. During 
that period the Jews were mainly engaged in the wool, wheat, 
and amber trades, and in peddling. 

The communities grew after 1812 (c. 1,700 Jews) until 
1880 (13,886), after which date they began to decline. In 1932 
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there were 7,760 Jews (0.4% of the total population) in 50 com- 
munities, 28% of whom lived in the modern industrial city of 
Stettin. During World War 11 the majority of Pomeranian Jews 
were deported and annihilated. After the war a community 
was renewed in Stettin. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Loewe, in: Zeitschrift fuer Demographie 
und Statistik der Juden, 7 (1911), 146-9; L. Hiller et al., in: Der Jugend- 
bund (Jan. 1931), 1-3; Fuehrer durch die juedische Gemeindeverwaltung 
und Wohlfahrtspflege in Deutschland (1932/33), 69-81; U. Grotefend, 
Geschichte und rechtliche Stellung der Juden in Pommern von den An- 
faengen bis zum Tode Friedrich des Grossen (1931); B. Brilling, in: Ge- 
meindeblatt der Synagogen Gemeinde zu Stettin (1932), no. 9; AJYB, 63 
(1962), 376-7; Germania Judaica, 2 (1968), 658; S. Stern, Der preussi- 
sche Staat und die Juden (1962), 1 Akten, 125-48, 385-414, 536; 2 Ak- 
ten, 713-804. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Der faschistische Pogrom vom 
g./10. November 1938 — zur Geschichte der Juden in Pommern (1989); 
L. Baecker, Juden in Schwedisch-Vorpommern, Neuvorpommern von 
1648-1871 (1993); W. Wilhelmus, Juden in Vorpommern (Reihe Ge- 
schichte Mecklenburg-Vorpommern, vol. 8) (1996); idem (ed.), Flucht 
oder Tod. Erinnerungen und Briefe pommerischer Juden ueber die Zeit 
vor und nach 1945 (2001); J. Sziling (ed.), Neighborhood Dilemmas. 
The Poles, the Germans, and the Jews in Pomerania along the Vistula 
River in the 19" and 20" Century (2002); W. Wilhelmus, Geschichte 


der Juden in Pommern (2004). 
[Henry Wasserman] 


POMERANTZ, BERL (1900-1942), Hebrew poet. Pomerantz 
was born in the Polish village of Udrzyn. He studied in Vilna 
and later settled in Warsaw, where he unsuccessfully applied 
to the British authorities for an entrance visa to Erez Israel. 
In December 1942, while hiding with a group of fellow Jewish 
escapees in the forest near the townlet of Janow, he was killed 
by German soldiers. 

His work constitutes one of the most significant achieve- 
ments in Hebrew poetry written in Poland between the two 
world wars. As distinct from the poetry of Bialik and his fol- 
lowers, Pomerantz’s poems are in the modern manner. Com- 
posed in rhymeless vers libre, they are daringly figurative and 
evince a close affinity with the Yiddish poetry of the day which 
had been affected by German expressionism. His themes and 
preoccupations — nostalgic reminiscences of his native village 
with contrasting urban tableaux suggested by Warsaw (seen 
as the epitome of the city) - are in keeping with the spirit of 
his age. He is at his best when rendering visual impressions 
that are figuratively elaborated until they acquire the status of 
symbols of an uprooted, humiliated, poverty-ridden human- 
ity. Although emotionally intense and figuratively hyperbolic, 
Pomerantz’s language is also characterized by the concrete 
detail in its natural contours. His facility in perceiving meta- 
phoric relationships never interfered with his ability to delin- 
eate what was actually observed and genuinely felt. 

Pomerantz’s poetry is closest to that of Hayyim *Len- 
sky and Abraham *Shlonsky, but Pomerantz’s work is more 
concrete than the latter’s, as well as more intimate in tone. 
His longest poem, Me-al ha-Hadom (“From Above the Foot- 
stool”), is dedicated to the memory of his father, “whose grace 
lasted longer than his meal,” as the poet puts it. This is an im- 
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pressive work, moving in its simple sincerity, which has been 
compared with Bialik’s Yatmut (“Orphanhood”) cycle. Bi-Se- 
fatayim el ha-Sela (“With Lips to the Rock”), his first book of 
poems, appeared in Warsaw in 1935. His second book, Hallon 
ba-Yaar (“A Window in the Forest”), the last to come out dur- 
ing his lifetime, was published in 1939 by the Stybel Publish- 
ing House in Warsaw. In Erez Israel, his poems were regularly 
printed in the literary journal, Gilyonot. However, to make a 
living Pomerantz engaged in teaching, translation from Yid- 
dish and Polish, and various forms of literary hackwork. De- 
spite his trials, his poetry is never devoid of gentle and com- 
passionate humanity nor does it ever become embittered or 
aggressive. His last poems, written in occupied Poland, were 
never recovered and were probably buried with him in the 
forest. Other works were published in 1966 under the title, 
Shirim (“Poems’). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.Y. Penueli, in: Gilyonot, 26 (1951-52), 308- 
10; Y. Lamdan, ibid., 28 (1953), 110f.; N. Peniel, in: B. Pomerantz, 


Shirim (1966), 7-26. 
[Natan Zach] 


POMERANTZ, FRED P. (1901-1986), U.S. garment manu- 
facturer. Although his formal education never went beyond 
the sixth grade, Pomerantz was one of the apparel business's 
most prominent executives. His company, Leslie Fay Inc., 
was an industry giant, one of the first dress manufacturers to 
be listed on the New York Stock Exchange, and his products 
were sold in stores all over the U.S. Pomerantz, a native New 
Yorker, was a larger-than-life character who looked more 
like a boxer than a businessman. Rough-hewn in manner, he 
would arrive at his office in a chauffeur-driven, maroon Rolls- 
Royce with his initials on the license plates. The car was a gift 
to him from the workers at his factory in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
where Leslie Fay was a major employer, at one time support- 
ing almost 2,000 people. Pomerantz started working at the age 
of 11, doing odd jobs and learning how to cut fabrics. With 
his older brother, Michael, he operated a succession of coat, 
dress, and uniform companies and during World War 11 he 
produced uniforms for the U.S. military. In 1947 he launched 
his own business, using the government’ sizing guidelines 
to make women's dresses, a category he felt was about to in- 
crease in importance as the country moved further away from 
a wartime environment. He called his company Leslie Fay, 
naming it after his daughter, and began turning out dresses, 
sportswear and coats in different price ranges with a variety 
of labels, including Leslie Fay, Kaspar for ASL, LF Petite, Les- 
lie Pomer, and Breckenridge. The company prospered and in 
1962, a public offering was issued. In the 1980s, Leslie Fay went 
through two leveraged buyouts and a second public offering. 
The first buyout was in 1982, when Pomerantz took Leslie Fay 
private for $54.5 million, selling it to his son, John, and other 
investors. It allowed Pomerantz to cash out his 30% stock in- 
terest in the company and he retired. His son succeeded him 
as chairman. Two years later a second buyout was completed, 
for $178.4 million. Following Pomerantz’s death in 1986, Les- 
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lie Fay went public again. Its volume peaked at almost $900 
million in 1991, but early in 1993, it was discovered that two 
company officials had fraudulently reported quarterly earn- 
ings. Corrected figures revealed huge losses. The stock price, 
around $12 a share when the scandal broke, eventually plum- 
meted to less than 50 cents. Leslie Fay filed for bankruptcy in 
1993 and remained there for five years before emerging with 
new owners. It changed its name to LF Brands in April 2003, 
then closed at the end of the year. Despite Pomerantz’s lim- 
ited education, his name became attached to two prominent 
schools. In the 1960s, a dormitory at Brandeis University in 
Waltham, Mass., was named for him and his wife, Gerta. In 
1986, just a few months after Pomerantz died, his family con- 
tributed $1 million to the endowment fund of the Fashion In- 
stitute of Technology in New York and the school’s Art and 
Design Center was named for him. 


[Mort Sheinman (2"¢ ed.)] 


POMERANTZ, SIDNEY IRVING (1909-1975), U.S. histo- 
rian. Pomerantz was born in New York and taught at City Col- 
lege, rising to the rank of professor of history in 1960. He was a 
pioneer in the study of American urban history, with particu- 
lar emphasis on the role of the press and business enterprise as 
determinants of metropolitan growth. His best-known work 
is New York, an American City, 1783-1803 (1965”). 

The history department of the City University of New 
York has established the Sidney I. Pomerantz Prize for the 
best essay on the history of New York City written in an elec- 
tive course. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Yellowitz (ed.), Essays in the History 
of New York City: A Memorial to Sidney Pomerantz (1978). 


POMI(S), DE (Heb. °m1pna 12), Min ha-Tappuhim), one of 
the four distinguished Roman families which, according to an 
ancient tradition, were brought by Titus from Erez Israel to 
Italy (see title page of David de’ Pomis, Zemah David). 

ELIJAH DE’ POMI(s) (d. 1298), rabbi and possibly also 
head of the community in Rome, martyred on the 20" Tam- 
muz 5058. The Inquisition sought to strike at the richer Jews 
since it considered them supporters of the Patrician Colonna 
family, who opposed Pope Boniface vir (1294-1303). While 
denying that there was any basis for the allegation, Elijah al- 
lowed all suspicion to fall on him alone. He was burned at the 
stake and his family sought refuge in Spoleto. Two anonymous 
elegies on his death have been preserved. 

DAVID DE’ POMIS (1525-1593) was linguist, physician, 
and philosopher. Son of the learned R. Isaac, he was born in 
Spoleto. He received his early education from his father and 
later, at Todi, from his uncles Rabbi Jehiel (Vitale) and Moses 
*Alatino, both physicians who were well versed in philoso- 
phy. For six years David studied medicine and philosophy in 
Perugia, where he received his doctorate in medicine in 1551. 
He was rabbi and physician at Magliano near Rome, but on 
account of the edict of Pope *Paul rv forbidding Jewish physi- 
cians to attend Christians (1555), he moved from town to town 
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in Italy before he settled in 1569 in Venice, where he published 
the greater part of his works. Pius 1v (1559-65) gave him per- 
mission to attend Christians, a concession revoked by Pius v 
(1565-72) and later restored by Pope Sixtus v (1585-90). In his 
booklet De Medico Hebraeo Enarratio Apologica (Venice, 1588) 
David de’ Pomis refutes the charges brought against Jews and 
Jewish physicians in particular by a bull of 1581 by Gregory x11 
(1572-85). He stresses that according to the Bible and Talmud 
a Jewish physician must give help to every sufferer, and cites 
numerous instances of Jewish doctors who had distinguished 
themselves by their work and their loyalty. The volume ends 
with a selection of talmudic rules translated into Latin in order 
to prove that the Talmud should not be despised. 

David de’ Pomis is famous above all for the Zemah David, 
a trilingual Hebrew, Latin, and Italian dictionary (Venice, 
1587). The work, which is dedicated to Pope Sixtus v, contains 
numerous discourses of a scientific and historical nature; the 
preface embodies the author’s genealogy and autobiography. 
Among his other works are a translation into Italian of Ec- 
clesiastes with explanatory notes (Venice, 1571) dedicated to 
Cardinal G. Grimani; Discorso intorno a Thumana miseria e 
sopra il modo di fuggirla (“A Discourse on Human Suffering 
and How to Escape It”; Venice 1572), dedicated to Margaret of 
Savoy, was published as an appendix to this work. His medi- 
cal works include a treatise on the plague (Venice, 1577) and 
another on maladies of old age (Venice, 1588) dedicated to the 
doge and senate of Venice; in the latter, he mentions a work 
on the divine origin of the Venetian Republic which has not 
been preserved; also lost were Sukkat David and Migdal David 
(mentioned in the preface to Zemah David) and a treatise on 
the battering ram (mentioned under the name of j7n1N). His 
translations of Daniel and Job have never been published. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vogelstein-Rieger, 1 (1896), 255-7; 2 (1895), 
259-60; H. Friedenwald, in: sQr, 32 (1941/42), 228-30; 407-8; idem, 
Jews and Medicine (1944), index s.v. Pomis, David de; C. Roth, Ven- 
ice (1930), 95, 186-8; idem, Jews in the Renaissance (1959), 223-5; L. 
Muenster, in: Revue d'Histoire de la Médicine Hebraique, 7 (1954), 
7-16, 125-36; Milano, Italia, 82, 633, 662; idem, II ghetto di Roma 


(1964), 418, 422. 
[Alfredo Mordechai Rabello] 


POMMER, ERICH (1889-1966), German producer. After 
serving in the German army in World War 1, by 1919 Pommer 
was directing the Deutsches Eclair (Decla) film company and 
had gathered a staff that included the director Fritz Lang and 
the set and costume designers who had been associated with 
the avant-garde Der Sturm group, Pommer’s expressionist suc- 
cés de scandale. Cabinet of Dr. Caligari (1919) was followed by 
Dr. Mabuse (1922); Niebelungen (1924), produced after Decla 
had merged with the German colossus of the industry, UFA; 
Variety (1925); Metropolis (1925/26); Blue Angel (1930); and Last 
Laugh. The day Hitler became chancellor of Germany, Pom- 
mer left the country for Paris, where he produced Liliom (1934) 
with Lang. In the 1930s he worked in England as an indepen- 
dent and in the United States for Fox, producing Jamaica Inn 
(1939) with Alfred Hitchcock and adapting the Sidney Howard 
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play They Knew What They Wanted (1940). He worked again 
in Germany as an independent producer after the war. 


POMPEII, city in Campania, Southern Italy. There is enough 
epigraphic evidence, mostly graffiti, to show that Jews lived 
in Pompeii as well as in the neighboring cities of Hercula- 
num and Stabia, before its destruction in the eruption of Ve- 
suvius in 79 C.E. It seems that most Jews arrived in Pompeii 
after 70 c.E. This assumption is corroborated by their hum- 
ble status as freedmen, slaves, servants, or prostitutes. They 
bear traditional Jewish names such as Iesus, Ionas, Maria, and 
Martha. However there were also more affluent Jews like a cer- 
tain Fabius Eupor, who bears the title princes libertinorum, or 
a certain Youdaikos, a wine merchant. It seems, according to 
epigraphic evidence, that the Jews took an active part in the 
municipal life of the city. 

One of the houses excavated, called by the excavators 
“Casa degli ebrei” (N. 6, Reg. v111, Ins. 6), exhibits wall paint- 
ings, which depicts the Judgment of Solomon. However it is 
possible that this painting in fact depicts a tale from Ancient 
Egypt, mediated by Hellenistic Alexandrine Art, and not a bib- 
lical episode. As the painting clearly caricatures the subjects, 
depicting them as pygmies, the owner was not Jew. 

An interesting graffito (Reg. 1x, Ins. 1, n. 26) read “So- 
dom Gomor:’ It is possible that it was written during the erup- 
tion of Vesuvius. Another graffito bears the word Cherem in 
Latin, which may correspond either to herem (ban) or kerem 
(vineyard). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Giordano and I. Kahn, Gli Ebrei in Pom- 
peii, in Ercolano e nelle citta della campania Felix (1965); Review by 
A.M. Rabello, in- Labeo, 13 (1967), 127); J. Daoust, in: BTS 126 (1970); 
Review by A.M. Rabello, in: RM1 37 (1971), 329. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
puy: A. Baldi, Lanatema e la croce, Ebrei e Cristiani in Pompei an- 
tica (1983); M. Della Corte, “Fabius Eupor, princes libertinorum e gli 
elementi giudaici in Pompei,” in: Atti dell’Accademia Pontiana, n.s., 
3 (1950), 347-53; J. Goodnick Westenholz, Images of Inspiration, The 
Old Testament in Early Christian Art (2000), 92-93; D. Noy, Jewish 
Inscriptions of Western Europe, 1 (1993). 

[Alfredo Mordechai Rabello / Samuele Rocca (2™4 ed.)] 


°POMPEIUS TROGUS (c. first century B.c.E.), Roman his- 
torian of the Augustan age. His comprehensive Historiae Phi- 
lippicae (perhaps completed in 9 c.£.), concentrating on the 
Macedonian-Hellenistic empires, is not extant. However, an 
abstract made by Justin in the third or fourth century c.z., 
and the prefaces to all 44 books, remain. The Jews are first 
discussed in Book 36 in the context of events in the reign of 
*Antiochus Sidetes. The account falls into three sections: an- 
tiquities (archaeology); a geographical description of Judea; 
and the history of the Jewish nation from the Persian period. 
The first section is a combination of the biblical account, a 
Damascene account, and the hostile Greek-Egyptian tradi- 
tion. Pompeius Trogus emphasizes the close connection ex- 
isting between the priesthood and the monarchy in Jewish af- 
fairs, and his work reflects the conditions prevailing under 
the Hasmonean monarchy. He undoubtedly had access to 
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Greek sources, evidently among them Timagenes. The pref- 
ace to Book 39 shows that he also extended his history to later 
developments in Hasmonean Judea. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Reinach, Textes, 250-8; I. Heinemann, Posei- 
donios’ metaphysische Schriften, 2 (1928), 80-81; L. Ferrero, Struttura 
e metodo dell’ Epitome di Giustino (1957), 120-3. 

[Menahem Stern] 


°POMPEY (Gnaeus Pompeius Magnus; 106-48 B.c.E£.), 
Roman general and one-time triumvir with *Julius Caesar 
and *Crassus. In 64-63 B.c.E. Pompey effectively established 
Roman rule throughout Syria and Palestine. He ostensibly at- 
tempted to arbitrate between the Hasmonean factions, repre- 
sented by the brothers *Hyrcanus 11 and *Aristobulus 11, con- 
tending for supremacy in Judea. A third party, according to 
Diodorus (4:2; cf. Jos., Ant., 14:41), expressed preference for 
Roman domination which would allow for Jewish religious 
autonomy. Pompey, though receiving costly gifts from both 
the brothers, was only biding his time, and when the moment 
was opportune made his way to Jerusalem. The pro-Hyr- 
canus party opened the city gates to him. Aristobulus’ faction 
(though he himself was now a prisoner of Pompey) resisted 
a siege of several months’ duration. Both Jewish (Jos., ibid., 
64ff.) and pagan sources (Dio Cassius, 37:16) confirm that 
Pompey took advantage of the Sabbath day, on which Jews 
refrained from taking the offensive, to accelerate siege opera- 
tions. The Temple appears to have been stormed in midsum- 
mer 63 B.C.E. According to Josephus Pompey entered the Holy 
of Holies on a “fast-day” but left it intact. There is evidence by 
Dio Cassius, however, that the Temple treasury was robbed 
by Pompey. Wholesale slaughter of the defenders took place 
and the country became tributary to Rome. With this, Jewish 
independence came to an end, save for the few fitful years of 
the Jewish War (66-70) and the Bar Kokhba War (132-135). 
A telling blow was the severance from Judean control of the 
vital coastal towns of Gaza, Jaffa, Straton’s Tower (later Cae- 
sarea), among others, as well as Samaria (Hag. 25a) and large 
areas of Transjordan. This act was the prelude to *Gabinius’ 
later subdivision of the country. Aristobulus was carried off 
to Rome in chains together with the members of his family, 
including his two sons, Alexander and Antigonus, the former 
escaping en route. Hyrcanus was rewarded by being granted 
the high priesthood and leadership of the nation. 

The noncanonical Psalms of Solomon are generally at- 
tributed to the period of Pompey’s capture of the city where 
this event is described. Pompey is regarded as the “alien to 
our race” and rod of God’s wrath against Hasmonean usur- 
pation of the Davidic throne (Ps. of Sol. 7-9). According to 
some scholars his era may also be the background of the first 
century c.E. Pesher Habakkuk of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Loeb (ed.), vol. 9, p. 762; Schuerer, Hist, 
index s.v.; T. Mommsen, Roemische Geschichte, 3 (1922"*), 143 ff; A. 
Schalit, Ha-Mishtar ha-Roma’i be-Erez Yisrael (1937), index; Klaus- 
ner, Bayit Sheni, 5 (19517), 315; A. Schalit, Koenig Herodes (1969), 7ff., 
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°POMPONIUS MELA (first century c.z.), Roman geogra- 
pher. Referring to Near-Eastern countries (he calls the area 
Syria), he mentions Judea and singles out three ancient cities 
of its southern coastal plain (which he calls Palaestina): Gaza 
(Aza), Ascalon (Ashkelon), and Jope (Jaffa; De Situ Orbi 1:11). 


[Jacob Petroff] 


POMUS, DOC (Jerome Solon Felder; 1925-1991), U.S. blues 
singer and songwriter who helped define rock & roll and 
rhythm & blues music, lyricist and co-lyricist of some of the 
greatest songs in rock and roll history, including “This Magic 
Moment,” “Suspicion,” “Sweets for My Sweet,’ “Teenager in 
Love, and “Save the Last Dance for Me, one of the 25 most- 
performed songs in history; member of the Rock and Roll Hall 
of Fame. Born in the Williamsburg section of Brooklyn, New 
York, Pomus contracted polio at age nine and walked with 
crutches, but it did not hinder his career: he began performing 
as a teenager, and became one of the finest white blues singers of 
his time. At the age of 15, already playing saxophone and sing- 
ing at jazz and blues clubs throughout the New York metropoli- 
tan area, he changed his name to hide his profession from his 
parents. Pomus recorded a number of blues-influenced singles 
for independent companies beginning in his late teens, none 
of which were hits. In 1956 he began to focus on writing songs, 
and soon formed a partnership with Mort Shuman, a pianist, 
to become one of the greatest songwriting teams in the history 
of American popular music. They wrote 12 songs a week, anda 
range of artists including B.B. King, the Drifters, the Mystics, 
Fabian, Bobby Darin, Dion and the Belmonts, Andy Williams, 
and Ray Charles cut Pomus’ songs. Elvis Presley recorded at 
least 20 Pomus originals, including “Little Sister,’ “Viva Las Ve- 
gas,” “Kiss Me Quick,’ and “A Mess of Blues.” 

The Pomus-Shuman partnership dissolved in 1965, and 
Pomus went into semi-retirement after a fall that left him 
confined to a wheelchair the rest of his life. He re-emerged in 
the mid-1970s, and worked with John Belushi to put together 
the band that supported the Blues Brothers. Pomus teamed 
with Dr. John (Mac Rebennack), and wrote the songs for his 
albums City Lights and Tango Palace. Pomus also co-wrote 
most of the material for B.B. King’s album There Must Be a 
Better World Somewhere, which won a 1981 Grammy Award. 
Some of Pomus’ songs were also used on the soundtracks of 
the films Dick Tracy and Cry Baby. Pomus estimated that dur- 
ing his career he wrote more than 1,000 songs, of which 100 
were domestic and foreign Top Ten songs and more than 350 
top-100 songs, that sold more than 250 million recordings. 
Pomus was given a Pioneer Award from the Rhythm & Blues 
Foundation, an organization he co-founded, the first white 
musician to be so honored. In 1995, a tribute album featuring 
recordings of 14 of his songs, Till the Night Is Gone: A Tribute 
to Doc Pomus, was recorded by artists including B.B. King, 
Bob *Dylan, Lou *Reed, Los Lobos, Roseanne Cash, and Dr. 
John. He was inducted into the Rock and Roll Hall of Fame 


in January 1992. 
[Elli Wohlgelernter (2"¢ ed.)] 
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PONARY (Lithuanian: Paneriai), a resort area about 5 mi. 
(8 km.) from Vilna, where from July 1941 to July 1944, about 
100,000 people were executed by the Nazis, with the aid of 
special Lithuanian units. The decisive majority of the victims 
were Jewish men, women, and children from Vilna and the 
surrounding area, as well as from other countries. In addi- 
tion, a few thousand non-Jewish Soviet prisoners of war and 
civilians were killed there. In spite of the deceit that the Nazis 
staged to mislead the victims brought to Ponary, the nature of 
the place was known in the Vilna ghetto, as early as the fall of 
1941, from reports of the few people who managed to escape 
during the executions. A frequently sung lullaby in the Vilna 
ghetto, “Shtiler, Shtiler” (“Quieter, Quieter”), by Shmerle *Kac- 
zerginsky, included the line: “Many roads lead to Ponary, but 
no road leads back” On January 1, 1942, Abba *Kovner pro- 
claimed in his call for resistance: “Of those taken through the 
gates of the [Vilna] ghetto not a single one has returned. All 
the Gestapo roads lead to Ponar [the forest seven miles out- 
side the city], and Ponar means death.... Ponar is not a con- 
centration camp. They have all been shot there. Hitler plans 
to destroy all the Jews of Europe, and the Jews of Lithuania 
have been chosen as the first line.” His perception of the “Final 
Solution” came three full weeks before the *Wannsee Confer- 
ence. It took 18 more months for the Vilna ghetto inhabitants 
to share his perceptions. 

It is known from German documents and other sources 
that there were instances of resistance on the part of the Jewish 
victims at Ponary when they were taken out to be executed. 
In August 1943, the Germans returned to the site, in order to 
cover up the traces of their crime and began to dig up and 
burn the corpses. The work was carried out by a group of 70 
Jews and ten Soviet prisoners of war, bound in chains. A se- 
cret group was organized among them and, during a period 
of about three months, its members dug a tunnel about 30 
meters long with spoons and with their bare hands. On the 
night of April 15, 1944, this group carried out its escape. Only 
13 managed to get away alive, and of these 11 reached the Rud- 
niki forests, where they joined partisan units. 

After the war a monument was erected to the memory 
of the victims and a museum was opened containing remains 
discovered at the place. An information bulletin entitled Der 
Muzey in Ponar was published for Jewish visitors (1966), who 
come in large numbers from throughout the world. In 1969 
the singer Nehamah *Lifshitz brought remains of Ponary vic- 
tims to Israel, and they were placed in the Memorial Hall of 
Yad Vashem in Jerusalem. 


[Dov Levin / Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


PONTECORVO, BRUNO (1913-1993), Italian nuclear physi- 
cist. Born in Italy, Pontecorvo studied at Pisa University and 
at Rome University, where he taught from 1933 to 1936. He 
then served with scientific institutions in France and in 1940 
moved to the U.S., where he worked as an expert in radio- 
graphic prospecting for oil. In 1943 he became a member of the 
Anglo-Canadian atomic energy team in Montreal and worked 
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under the Nobel prizewinner Enrico Fermi in the Chalk River 
atomic project, participating in research leading to the devel- 
opment of neutron physics. From 1948 he was in England as 
an associate in the Harwell Atomic Research Laboratory. In 
1950 Pontecorvo defected to the Soviet Union, where he was 
put in charge of a team at the Joint Nuclear Research Institute. 
He became a member of the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences and 
won the Lenin Prize and Order of Lenin (both in 1963). 

His main fields of research were neutron phys- 
ics (1943-48), the production of pi-mesons from neutrons 
(1950-55), and the interaction of pi-mesons with nucleons. 
Among his publications are “Artificial Radioactivity Produced 
by Neutron Bombardment” (in Proceeding of the Royal Soci- 
ety of London, 1935); “Isomérie nucléaire produite par les ray- 
ons x du spectre continu” (with A. Lazard, in Comptes rendus 
des séances de l'Académie des Sciences, Paris, 1939); O protses- 
sakh obrazovaniya tyazholykh mezonov i chastits (“Production 
Processes of Heavy Mesons and Particles,” 1955); and Slabye 
vzaimodeystviya elementarnykh chastits i neytrinov (“Weak In- 
teractions of Elementary Particles and Neutrinos,” 1963). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.M. Moorehead, The Traitors: The Double 
Life of Fuchs, Pontecorvo and Nunn May (1952); Prominent Personali- 
ties in the US.S.R. (1968), S.v. 


°PONTIUS PILATE, Roman governor of Judea from 26 to 
36 C.E. Pilate held office at the time of Jesus’ crucifixion. At 
the outset of his rule, he incurred the resentment of the Jews 
when his army, in Jerusalem for its winter encampment, 
brought into the city its standards bearing the imperial im- 
age (Philo, De Legatione ad Gaium, 38). This act utterly dis- 
regarded the religious sensibilities of the Jews, who staged a 
mass protest before Pilate in Caesarea. Pilate, who realized that 
his threats of force would not deter the Jews, yielded to their 
demands and had the standards removed from Jerusalem to 
Caesarea. He caused even greater bitterness by his appropri- 
ation of Temple funds in order to build an aqueduct. When 
angry crowds demanded the abandonment of the project, Pi- 
late planted Roman soldiers among them. At a signal from 
him, the soldiers fell upon the demonstrators, killed and in- 
jured many of them, and crushed the resistance (Jos., Wars 
2:177; Antiq. 18:60-62). The situation worsened when Pilate 
ordered his soldiers to attack the Samaritans who had gath- 
ered on Mount Gerizim for a religious ceremony. Many, in- 
cluding several of their leaders, were killed. The Samaritans 
sent a delegation to protest to L. Vitellius, governor of Syria. 
Vitellius ordered Pilate to Rome to account for his conduct to 
Emperor Tiberius and appointed Marcellus in Pilate’s place, as 
well as alleviating taxation in Jerusalem. Before Pilate reached 
Rome, however, the emperor died and Pilate never returned 
to Judea. 

Bloody riots in the time of Pilate are also hinted at in 
the New Testament, though there is no clear statement of the 
circumstances. Pilate is best known with regard to the cruci- 
fixion of *Jesus. According to Tacitus “Christus, the founder 
of the name, had undergone the death penalty in the reign of 
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Tiberius, by sentence of the procurator Pontius Pilate, and the 
pernicious superstition was checked for a moment...” (An- 
nales xv, 44:2-5). According to the Evangelists, Pilate con- 
sidered Jesus innocent of any crime. Jewish pressure alone 
is supposed to have caused Pilate to have him tried and ex- 
ecuted. Christian sources, presumably motivated by a de- 
sire to place complete responsibility for the *crucifixion on 
the Jews, are generally sympathetic to Pilate. Josephus, how- 
ever, is extremely matter of fact about Pilate’s actions: “Pi- 
late, upon hearing him [Jesus] accused by men of the highest 
standing amongst us, condemned him to be crucified” (An- 
tiq. 18.64, though some scholars believe this passage to be a 
later interpolation into the text). This is in contrast to the ac- 
count given in the epistle of Agrippa 1 (Philo, ibid.) which 
depicts Pilate as corrupt, cruel, and bloodthirsty. In Chris- 
tian tradition, Pilates death is attributed either to suicide or 
to execution by the emperor. A Latin inscription mentioning 
the emperor Tiberius and Pilate was discovered at Caesarea in 
1961 (“...this Tiberium, Pontius Pilate, prefect of Judaea, did 
[or erected]...” ); it clearly indicates that the title of the gov- 
ernors of Judea was also praefectus (see *Procurator). Coins 
minted by Pilate belong to the years 29-31 C.E.; it is unclear 
why he did not strike coins in the early years of his governor- 
ship (26-28 c.£.), or in his later years (32-36 c.E.). A lead 
weight from the time of Pilate and dated “Year 15 of Tiberius” 
is also known. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.A. Mueller, Pontius Pilatus... (Ger., 1888) 
contains earlier bibliography; Schuerer, Hist, index; M. Radin, Jews 
among the Greeks and Romans (1915), 280ff.; G. Lippert, Pilatus als 
Richter (1923); D.R. Fotheringham, Suffered under Pontius Pilate... 
(1930); Pauly-Wissowa, 40 (1950), 1322-23; J. Blinzler, Der Prozess Jesu 
(1951, 19557); P. Winter, On the Trial of Jesus (1961); R. Caillois, Pontius 
Pilate (Eng., 1963); Doyle, in: JTs, 42 (1941), 190-3; Vardaman, ibid., 
81 (1962). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.H.M. Jones, Studies in Roman 
Government and Law (1960), 115; M. Stern, Greek and Latin Authors 
on Jews and Judaism, vol. 2 (1980), 89, 92 (for bibliography on the 
Caesarea inscription and on the praefectus Iudaeae title); Y. Meshorer, 
“Coins of the Roman Procurators of Judaea,’ in: A Treasury of Jew- 
ish Coins From the Persian Period to Bar Kokhba (2001), 167-76; M. 
Grant, Jesus (1977): 161ff; E.P. Sanders, The Historical Figure of Jesus 
(1993), 28ff.; J. Dominic Crossan and J.L. Reed, Excavating Jesus 
(2001), 268. For further literature see: *Jesus (bibliography). 


[Lea Roth / Shimon Gibson (24 ed.)] 


PONTOISE, town in the department of Seine-et-Oise, France. 
Toward the close of the 12" century, the Jews of Pontoise were 
accused of having murdered a Christian child named Richard. 
In 1204 there was already an established Jewish community 
supervised by a Christian provost. Proof of the considerable 
financial activities transacted by the Jews of Pontoise was the 
introduction of a special royal seal which was to be affixed to 
all documents. Notable among the scholars of Pontoise was 
*Moses b. Abraham of Pontoise, the paytan, tosafist, and com- 
mentator on the Pentateuch and Talmud. Until World War 11, 
there were about 30 Jewish families in Pontoise, but no com- 
munity was established after the war. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 443ff; J. Depoin, in: Mé- 
moires de la societé historique de Pontoise et du Vexin, 36 (1921), 120f.; 
Z. Szajkowski, Analytical Franco-Jewish Gazetteer (1966), 274. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


PONTREMOLI, EMMANUEL (1865-1956), French archi- 
tect. Born in Nice, Pontrémoli was appointed inspector of 
public buildings and state palaces in 1926 and from 1932 to 
1937 was director of the Ecole Nationale des Beaux-Arts, Paris. 
Among his works are the Museum of Natural History and the 
Institute of Human Paleontology, Paris, the synagogue at Bou- 
logne-sur-Mer, and the Maison Grecque at Beaulieu-sur-Mer 
built for Theodore *Reinach. 


POOL, DAVID DE SOLA (1885-1970), U.S. rabbi, civic and 
communal leader, and historian. Pool, who was born in Lon- 
don, pursued his rabbinic studies, first at Jews’ College, Lon- 
don, and then at the Hildesheimer Rabbinical Seminary in 
Berlin. Pool went to the U.S. in 1907 to become minister of 
the Sephardi Congregation Shearith Israel in New York City, 
the oldest synagogue in the U.S. He served there until his re- 
tirement in 1956. 

Pool’s other posts and activities included: president of 
the New York Board of Rabbis (1916-17); member of Herbert 
Hoover's food conservation staff (1917); field organizer and 
director of army camp work of the Jewish Welfare Board 
during World War 1 (1917-18); U.S. representative of the Zionist 
Commission in Jerusalem to help implement the Balfour 
Declaration (1919-21); regional director for Palestine and 
Syria of the Joint Distribution Committee (1920-21); founder 
and director (1922) of the Jewish Education Committee of 
New York; president of the Union of Sephardic Congre- 
gations from 1928; president of the Synagogue Council of 
America (1938-40); chairman of the Committee of Army and 
Navy Religious Activities of the National Jewish Welfare 
Board (1940-47); vice president (1951-55) and president 
(1955-56) of the American Jewish Historical Society; and 
USS. delegate to the NaTo Atlantic Congress in London 
(1959). 

Pool wrote several significant works and monographs 
in the fields of American Jewish history, religion, education, 
and Zionism, and edited and translated Sephardi and Ash- 
kenazi Hebrew liturgical works. His works include: The Kad- 
dish (1909; 1964°); Hebrew Learning Among the Puritans of 
New England Prior to 1700 (1911); Capital Punishment Among 
the Jews (1916); Portraits Etched in Stone: Early Jewish Settlers, 
1682-1831 (1952); An Old Faith in the New World: Portrait of 
Shearith Israel, 1654-1954 (1955); Why I Am a Jew (1957); and 
Is There an Answer?: An Inquiry in Some Human Dilemmas 
(1966), the last three with his wife, TAMAR DE SOLA POOL 
(1893-1981). Mrs. Pool was national president of Hadassah 
from 1939 to 1943 and held executive positions with several 
other national and world Jewish organizations, among them 
the American Jewish Committee, the World Zionist Organi- 
zation, and Youth Aliyah. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. de Sola Pool, in: AJHSP, 52 (1962), 3-7; 
idem, in: Jewish Theological Seminary of America, Thirteen Ameri- 
cans: Their Spiritual Autobiographies (1953), 201-17. 


POONA, city 75 mi. S.E. of Bombay, India, formerly seasonal 
headquarters of the British government of Bombay. Poona’s 
Jewish community, which was established in the middle of 
the 19" century, consisted of Arabic-speaking Jews who made 
Poona their summer residence and of *Bene Israel from Bom- 
bay. David *Sassoon built the synagogue Ohel David, and the 
Sassoon family endowed a hospital, infirmary, and leper asy- 
lum. The Bene Israel synagogue, known as Sukkath Shlomoh, 
was founded later. From 1870 Poona had a Hebrew printing 
press, publishing many works in Hebrew with Arabic trans- 
lations for the Baghdadi Jews, and the Bene Israel published 
several liturgical works there. Once prosperous and numer- 
ous, the Jewish population has declined in recent years as a 
result of immigration to Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Yaari, Ha-Defus ha-Ivri be-Arzot ha- 
Mizrah 2 (1940), 83-89. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.G. Roland, Jews 
in British India: Identity in a Colonial Era (1989). 


[Walter Joseph Fischel] 


POOR, PROVISION FOR THE. The Bible makes frequent 
references to the obligation to help the poor, to render them 
material assistance, and to give them gifts. This obligation is 
mentioned in the Prophets (Isa. 58:7, 10; Ezek. 18:7, 16) and 
especially in the Wisdom Literature (Prov. 31:20; Job 22:5-9; 
29:12—-13; 31:16-20; cf. Ps. 112:9). The Wisdom Literature also 
urges consideration of the destitute, ie., by making loans to 
them (Prov. 14:21, 31; 19:17; 28:8; cf. Ps. 37:21, 26; 112:5). Concern 
for the poor and hungry is one of the qualities of God Himself 
(Ps. 132:15; 146:7, etc.); Deuteronomy says that “He loves the 
sojourner, in giving him food and raiment” (10:18 — sojourn- 
ers (Heb. gerim) were among the poor). 

In post-Exilic times it was customary to give gifts to the 
poor on holidays (Esth. 9:22; Neh. 8:10). This obligation gained 
in importance in post-biblical times, and in the language of 
the rabbis, zedakah (originally “righteousness”) came to mean 
giving to the poor. This meaning of zedakah appears already 
in Ben Sira (3:30; 7:10; 29:12; Tob. 4:7-11; 12:8-9), as well as in 
Syriac, zedketa, and in Arabic, sadaqa. In biblical usage, how- 
ever, this meaning is not yet attached to zedakah. 

Several gifts are mentioned in the Pentateuchal laws; 
some are to be given to the poor along with other people, while 
others are intended solely for the poor. Exodus 23:11 says of 
the produce of the seventh year: “... let the needy among your 
people eat of it, and what they leave let the wild beasts eat? 
According to Leviticus 25:6, these crops are eaten by masters 
and their slaves, and also by hired servants, sojourners, and 
strangers, i.e., the poor of the people. In Deuteronomy, the 
seventh year is a year for the release of debts (Deut. 15:1-2); 
a warning is given against withholding loans from the poor 
because of the proximity of the year of release (15:7—-11; see 
*Sabbatical and Jubilee Year). Deuteronomy also commands 
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that the poor be included in the celebration of the pilgrimage 
feasts (16:11, 14), which means that they must be allowed to 
partake of the eating of the sacrifices. Similarly, the poor are 
the recipients of the tithe of the third year, which, according 
to Deuteronomy, is not brought to the chosen city but is eaten 
in the local settlements hence the name of the year “the year 
of the tithe” (14:28-29; 26:12-15) and the rabbinic name of the 
*tithe “the tithe of the poor.” The gifts which are specifically in- 
tended for the poor are mentioned in Leviticus (19:9-10; again 
briefly, 23:22 in conjunction with Shavuot, the festival of wheat 
harvesting) and in the laws of Deuteronomy (24:19-22). The 
rabbis derived from these passages four gifts from the vine- 
yard — peret (“individual grapes [fallen off during cutting]”), 
shikhhah (“what is forgotten”), peah (“[unharvested] edge”), 
and lelot (“small single bunch [of grapes]”); three gifts from 
grain fields - leget (“gleanings [of what is dropped by harvest- 
ers]”), shikhhah, and peah; and two from orchards - shikhhah, 
and pe‘ah (Tosef., Peah 2:13). 

According to the plain sense, Leviticus 19:9-10 desig- 
nated two types of gift, both given from field and vineyard. 
The first gift consists of part of the produce which is to be left 
for the poor. The farmer is enjoined not to reap his entire crop, 
but to leave part of it unharvested for the poor: “And when 
you reap the harvest of your land, you shall not reap all the 
way to the edges of your field”; and the owner of a vineyard 
is commanded: “you shall not strip your vineyard bare” (Lev. 
19:9-10). The pe‘ah which is left in the field parallels the ‘olelot 
of the vineyard. The second gift consists of what falls to the 
ground during the harvesting: it is to be left there for the poor, 
as is written: “neither shall you gather the gleanings [Jeget] 
of your harvest ... neither shall you gather the fallen grapes 
[peret] of your vineyard” (peret in the vineyard is the same as 
leqet of the harvest, as the rabbis have explained). 

Deuteronomy 24:19-22 refers to the second type of gift, 
exemplified, in the rhetorical manner peculiar to Deuter- 
onomy, by produce of the field, olive grove, and vineyard. 
The prohibition against returning to gather the sheaf forgot- 
ten in the field is another version of the prohibition of total 
harvest in Leviticus. Similarly, the prohibition of beating the 
boughs of olive trees again and picking the vineyard again is 
the equivalent of Leviticus’ ban on gathering up grapes fallen 
during the harvest. 

Ruth’s gleaning the Jeqet after the harvesters (Ruth 2), 
and the common reference to gleanings after the grape har- 
vest (Judg. 8:2; Isa. 24:13; Micah 7:1, etc.) indicate that these 
laws were grounded in current practices. Various customs of 
other peoples have been compared: leaving the last sheaf in the 
field after the harvest in the superstitious fear that it contained 
the grain-demon and should therefore be left for strangers; 
or burial of a “corn baby,’ shaped out of a sheaf, in the field 
in order to assure the renewal of the crop the next year. Such 
conceptions, however, are alien to the Bible; its injunctions on 
behalf of the poor are given explicitly moral grounds. Permit- 
ting the widow to glean unhindered and giving gifts of oil to 
the poor are commended in Egyptian wisdom literature as 
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At the same time, the ritual objects of the *Bezalel Art 
School founded in Jerusalem in 1906 had a major impact on 
the creation of modern European Judaica. This field had been 
largely neglected during the Age of Emancipation, and it was 
only in the later 19" century that manufacturers like Lazarus 
Posen started with mass-produced Judaica in the so called “an- 
tique silver style.” In the early 20" century, however, a group of 
young artists emerged like Leo *Horovitz (1876-1961), Ludwig 
Wolpert (1900-1981), Friedrich Adler (1878-1942), and David 
Gumbel. They were trained as sculptors like Benno *Elkan 
(1877-1960), but in addition to secular art they started to cre- 
ate ritual objects under the influence of art nouveau at first 
and later under that of the Bauhaus. 

Nevertheless German Jewish artists of the 1920s were not 
solely involved in the quest for an authentic Jewish art. Some 
of them formulated new aspects of art out of progressive po- 
litical attitudes. Their left-wing views led them to defy the 
saturated bourgeois society, and they searched for new ways 
to express the human condition as marked by the vicissitudes 
of the Weimar Republic. This was the case with Otto *Freun- 
dlich (1878-1943), a painter, sculptor, and graphic artist who 
was attracted by the teachings of the Bauhaus during the Wei- 
mar Republic but lived predominantly in Paris. He sculpted a 
new image of man close to abstraction and engaged in paint- 
ing of the pure form. Artists like John Heartfield (1891-1968) 
and Lea (1906-1977) and Hans (1901-1958) Grundig became 
members of the kpp (German Communist Party) and devoted 
their artistic talents exclusively to the service of the party by 
creating anti-fascist posters or presentations denouncing the 
living conditions of the proletariat. Political engagement was 
considered also a prerequisite of artistic creativity among the 
“Das Junge Rheinland” group,” founded in 1919, where art- 
ists like Gert *Wollheim (1894-1970) and Arthur *Kaufmann 
(1888-1971) painted portraits and genre scenes denouncing the 
chaos of postwar life in a tortured and emotional late expres- 
sionist style, revealing the influence of the “Neue Sachlichkeit” 
and of Otto Dix. The Viennese painter Max Oppenheimer 
(1885-1954), who was influenced by Oskar Kokoschka, cre- 
ated portraits with deep psychological insight while Hanns 
Ludwig Katz (1892-1940), another late expressionist painter, 
who came under the influence of Max Beckmann in Frank- 
furt, followed a similar intention when he painted the portrait 
of Gustav Landauer in 1919/1920. 

After the rise to power of the Nazi Party in 1933, all Ger- 
man Jewish artists were threatened by persecution, and later, 
during wartime, the entire generation of European Jewish 
artists born since the late 1880s was dispersed and many of 
them perished in death camps. The show “Degenerate Art” 
organized by the Nazi authorities in 1938 served as a prelude 
to annihilation. There, many of the avant-garde art works of 
Jews and non-Jews alike were publicly decried as “Jewish- 
Bolshevik botch” or as marks of insanity. However, artists did 
not simply give in to terror; they tried to resist by creating 
art. This was especially the case of Friedl *Dicker-Brandeis 
(1898-1944), who brought art to hundreds of children in the 
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Theresienstadt concentration camp from 1942 until she was 
sent to Auschwitz in 1944. Charlotte *Salomon (1917-1943), 
Rudolf *Levy (1875-1944), and Felix Nussbaum (1904-1944) 
were among those who were persecuted and went into hiding 
but continued to work nevertheless. They all perished in the 
Holocaust, but their masterworks created while living under 
the most oppressive conditions offer a vivid testimony of hu- 
manity withstanding all odds. Felix Nussbaum revealed his 
feelings of solitude and despair in the face of imminent doom 
in his many self-portraits in a surrealist style and especially 
in the Danse Macabre, his last painting before deportation to 
the Auschwitz extermination camp. 

While artists all over the world were deeply affected by 
the Holocaust, the experience of torture and humiliation, of 
persecution and exile, became a dominant subject for those 
who had survived. Yet, for many of the artists it was not only 
about documenting the actual horrors of the death camps but 
also of visualizing the abyss of human cruelty. Survivors like 
the Viennese artists Arik Brauer (1929- ) and Fritz Hunder- 
twasser (1928-2000) chose to depict scenes of Fantastic Re- 
alism in order to convey the inconceivable dimensions of the 
catastrophe. Other artists who survived in exile, like Jankel 
*Adler or Ludwig *Meidner, focused on presenting those who 
were barred from normal life or created monstrous apocalyp- 
tic scenes in order to express suffering. 

Jankel Adler (1895-1949) was among those artists who 
could emigrate to England like Jacob *Bornfriend (1904-1976) 
and Joseph *Herman (1911-_ ) but had a hard time supporting 
themselves as painters. They brought with them the figurative 
expressionist heritage from the Continent and continued to 
work in that style. A new style of painting, based as much on 
the aesthetic experience of expressionism as on abstract paint- 
ing, emerged in the next generation of Anglo-Jewish artists 
with a refugee background. Today, the works of artists like 
Lucien *Freud (1922— ), Leon *Kossoff (1926- ), and Frank 
*Auerbach (1931- ) are generally acknowledged as having a 
major impact on contemporary world art, while their eth- 
nic and religious background is rarely stressed. Fascinated by 
the sheer physicality of the world, these London-based artists 
work as figurative painters and graphic artists who convey the 
vibrancy of life, especially the spirituality of human beings out 
of the materiality of the body in a sensuous, agitated style of 
brushwork. For them the visual reality offers the indispensable 
backdrop for exploring the metaphysical quality of life. They 
are joined in their efforts by the American born R.B. *Kitaj 
(1932- ) who focuses on presenting the quest for a modern 
Jewish identity after the Holocaust in his paintings. 


[Annette Weber (2"4 ed.)] 


EASTERN EUROPE. Jewish artists emerged in Eastern Eu- 
rope, as well as in Western Europe, as a result of moderniza- 
tion and integration ofa part of Jewry into European cultural 
and social life. It appears only natural, therefore, that the fist 
Jewish figures to appear on the artistic arena of Eastern Eu- 
rope in the 1840s-1850s came from privileged circles of the 
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approved by the gods (“The Instruction of Amen-em-opet,” 
28; in Pritchard, Texts, 424). 
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[Menahem Haran] 


POPES. The earliest, semi-legendary popes, Peter and his im- 
mediate successors, were of Jewish birth, yet nothing specific is 
known of their relations with the Jews. The first pope reported 
historically to have entered into direct relations with Jews was 
SYLVESTER I (314-335), who is said to have discussed reli- 
gious matters with a Jew named Noah and to have conducted 
a triumphant disputation with a number of Jews, headed by 
Zambri the magician, in the presence of Emperor Constan- 
tine. LEO 1 (the Great; 440-461) composed some polemical 
sermons nominally (though not really) directed against Jews. 
Nothing further is known of papal-Jewish relations until the 
time of *Gelasius 1 (492-496), who had in his service, perhaps 
as physician, a Jew named Telesinus, whom he called vir cla- 
rissimus, recommending one of his relatives, Antonius, in a 
letter to Bishop Quingesius. He also ordered an inquiry (496) 
into the complaint of a Christian slave who claimed he had 
been circumcised by his Jewish master. 

By far the most important medieval pope as regards re- 
lations with Jews, as in other respects, was *Gregory 1 (the 
Great; 590-604), whose letters are replete with information 
on the subject. He may be regarded as the founder of the ac- 
cepted papal Jewish policy in both its positive and its nega- 
tive aspects. On the one hand Pope Gregory ordered that the 
Jews should not be molested, that they should be protected 
from violence and permitted the free exercise of their religion, 
and on the other hand he said the Jews should be restrained 
from exercising any semblance of authority over Christians, 
or from enjoying equal status with Christians, or any privi- 
leges beyond those guaranteed them by existing law (i.e., the 
laws of the Roman Empire after the triumph of Christian- 
ity). A letter he wrote to the bishop of Palermo opened, “In 
the same way as the Jews should not have license to practice 
in their synagogues anything more than is allowed them by 
the law, so they should not suffer any disability in that which 
is conceded to them.” This position summed up papal policy 
and set the example for all later papal legislation on the matter. 
The statement was reproduced as a fixed rubric, Sicut Judaeis, 
in bulls of protection issued by popes of the later Middle Ages 
on at least 22 occasions. It is with Gregory 1, moreover, that 
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the papacy came to be recognized as the supreme authority 
of the Western Church and accordingly Jews outside *Rome, 
and even outside Italy, began to address appeals for protec- 
tion to the various popes, primarily through the mediation 
of the Jews of Rome. 

Succeeding popes carried out the policy laid down by 
Gregory 1 without, however, extending it. At times of danger 
to the Church and consequent internal reformation, the ten- 
dency was to emphasize the negative rather than the positive 
side of that policy. Thus STEPHEN III (768-772), protested 
against the privileged position of the Jews of *Narbonne, their 
possession of landed property, and their mingling with their 
Christian neighbors on equal terms. NICHOLAS I (858-867) 
prohibited the wearing of “Jewish vestments” (i.e., those based 
on Old Testament prescriptions) by Christian priests. *Leo v1 
(936-939), departing from the tolerant policy of his immedi- 
ate predecessors, authorized the archbishop of *Mainz to of- 
fer the Jews of his diocese the alternatives of expulsion or 
apostasy. So far as is known, in the persecutions which took 
place throughout most of Europe early in the 11 century (in 
the wake of a report that the Jews had persuaded the Muslims 
to destroy the Church of the Holy Sepulcher in Jerusalem) 
the popes took no part. Although a spurious document con- 
nected with the event is ascribed to SERGIUS IV (1009-12) a 
very old Hebrew account tells how on the occasion of a perse- 
cution at Rouen the Jews appealed to the pope for protection. 
If the extant report is reliable, Pope *Benedict vii (1012-24) 
must have condoned the persecution of the Jews of Rome 
(1020-21) on a charge of blasphemy which was supposed to 
have brought about an earthquake. On the other hand, *Alex- 
ander 11 (1061-73) admonished the Christian warriors setting 
out to fight the Muslims in Spain (1063) not to molest Jews, 
and in 1065 he reproved the ruler of *Benevento, in Italy, for 
forcibly converting the Jews of that city to Christianity. The 
reformist popes who succeeded Alexander, and who reverted 
to strict Church discipline, inevitably emphasized the repres- 
sive aspect of papal policy. In 1078 GREGORY VII (1073-85) 
renewed the canon laws against placing Jews in positions of 
trust, with a particular view to their employment as taxfarm- 
ers or mintmasters; he renewed the prohibition in a brief to 
*Alfonso vi of Castile in 1081. (The suggestion that this pope 
and his kinsman Gregory vi (1045-46) were of Jewish ex- 
traction is based on error: see G.B. Picotti, in Archivio Storico 
Italiano, 1942.) 

The popes were not implicated in the persecutions in 
Europe at the time of the early Crusades, although URBAN II 
(1088-99) berated Emperor *Henry rv for permitting those 
Jews who had been baptized by force to return to their faith. 
Urban’s position was based on the doctrine that although com- 
pulsion could not properly be used in the baptismal act, once 
performed the sacrament of baptism was irrevocable, however 
it had been carried out. In 1120 *Calixtus 11 (1119-24) issued 
the protective bull, or Constitutio pro Judaeis, beginning with 
Gregory the Great’s words Sicut Judaeis, in which any sort of 
persecution of the Jews was condemned in unqualified terms. 
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Henceforth, for generations, this bull was often renewed by 
popes shortly after their accession, on the petition of the Jew- 
ish communities and presumably accompanied by gifts. In the 
next three centuries, the bull was reissued 21 times. Although 
his authority was not recognized elsewhere, ANACLETUS II, 
who was of immediate Jewish extraction and who for this 
reason was inveighed against by his opponents, maintained 
himself as pope in Rome between 1130 and 1138. It is possible 
that his career was the source of the medieval Jewish legend 
of the Jewish pope, Elhanan. Although his enemies lost no 
opportunity of calling attention to his Jewish origin, this had 
no lasting ill effects upon the Jews. 

On his visit to Rome (c. 1165) Benjamin of Tudela found 
the Jews enjoying a favorable status. R. Jehiel, grandson of the 
author of the Arukh Nathan b. Jehiel, was then in the service 
of the reigning pope, *Alexander 111 (1159-81), who on his state 
entry into Rome (1165) had been greeted by the Jews, headed 
by their rabbis and bearing embroidered banners. However, 
this same pope presided over the Third *Lateran Council of 
1179, which renewed the conventional canonical restrictions 
against Jews, forbidding them to exercise any authority over 
Christians or to live in close associations with them. The coun- 
cil marked the beginning of reform forced on the Church by 
the danger inherent in the development of the *Albigenses 
movement of southern France, in which Jewish influences 
were wrongly suspected 

The reform reached its climax with the Fourth Lateran 
Council of 1215-16, convened under the auspices of Pope 
*Innocent 111 (1198-1216), who may be recognized as at least 
the systematizer, if not the founder, of medieval clerical anti- 
semitism. He is also the most important figure in the history 
of relations between the papacy and the Jews after Gregory I. 
The anti-Jewish canons of the Fourth Lateran Council, while 
not necessarily enforced or obeyed forthwith, set a standard 
of policy which afterwards was kept constantly before the 
eyes of Christian rulers, especially by the *Dominicans, who 
established their order at about this time to combat hetero- 
doxy and heresy. Even Innocent, however, did not overlook the 
other aspect of the traditional papal policy and confirmed the 
Constitutio pro Judaeis in 1199, which protected Jews against 
violence from the French crusaders. At the same time he con- 
tested the claims of the Holy Roman emperor, as the succes- 
sor to their conqueror, Vespasian, to suzerainty over the Jews 
throughout Europe. 

Although all, or almost all, Innocent’s successors con- 
firmed the Constitutio pro Judaeis, they usually attempted to 
secure the enforcement of the anti-Jewish canons of the Lat- 
eran Council. Honorius 111 (1216-27) was, however, forced 
by circumstances to permit the king of Castile to suspend the 
obligation of wearing the Jewish *badge as prescribed by this 
council, so as to prevent the Jews from migrating to Muslim 
realms. Under *Gregory 1x (1227-41), who attempted to en- 
force the wearing of the badge in Navarre (1234), the papal 
offensive against the Jews was extended to Jewish literature, 
for it was with his authorization that the attack upon Jew- 
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ish books and the Talmud was launched. Copies of the latter 
were sequestered pending an inquiry into its contents (1239; 
see Nicholas *Donin; *Jehiel b. Joseph of Paris). This was fol- 
lowed by its condemnation and sentence to burning, which 
apparently took place not only in France but also (under the 
pope's specific authority) in Rome (see *Talmud, Burning 
of). *Innocent Iv (1243-54) repeated the condemnation of 
the Talmud in his bull Impia judaeorum perfidia of 1244. In 
1253 he approved the archbishop’s expulsion of the Jews from 
*Vienne in France for not obeying the Lateran decrees, and 
in 1250 he intervened to prevent the erection of a new syna- 
gogue in *Cérdoba. On the other hand, in two bulls of 1246 
he condemned in unqualified terms *blood libels which had 
begun to arise, and embodied his condemnation in the Con- 
stitutio pro Judaeis, which he issued for the second time that 
year. This condemnation remained an integral part of the text 
of the Constitutio whenever it was subsequently reissued by 
his successors. Although *Alexander rv (1254-61) attempted 
to enforce the Jewish badge and incited further attacks on the 
Talmud, he recognized also the value of the Jewish merchants 
for his treasury, and in 1255 relieved a number of them of all 
tolls throughout the papal possessions. 

In the course of his brief papacy (1265-68) *Clement Iv 
professed anxiety over the conversion of Christians to Juda- 
ism and authorized the *Inquisition to take measures against 
it, thus bringing Jews and the Inquisition into official con- 
tact for the first time (1267). A further extension of the Do- 
minican offensive against Jews was approved by *Nicholas 111 
(1277-80); in his bull Vineam Soreth (1279) he ordered that the 
Jews be compelled to listen to conversionist sermons. (‘There 
is, however, no evidence that this was enforced in Rome until 
much later.) This was the pope from whom the mystic Abra- 
ham b. Samuel *Abulafia sought to demand in person the re- 
lease of the Jews from captivity, and was saved from the stake, 
according to his own account, only by the death of the pope 
at his summer residence at Soriano on the very night before 
Abraham entered the city to interview him. Boniface v111 
(1294-1303) was the first pope recorded to have treated dis- 
dainfully the Jewish deputation who regularly came to con- 
gratulate the pope on his accession; he returned over his left 
shoulder the Torah Scroll presented to him with the scornful 
remark that they could not comprehend it. Under his pontif- 
icate, moreover, R. Elijah de *Pomis was put to death by the 
Holy Office in Rome, apparently for allegedly having helped 
the Colonna family in their rebellion. This instance opened 
up serious possibilities of blackmail, and in 1299 a bull was 
procured which excluded the Jews, regardless of their material 
means, from the category of “powerful persons” who could 
be denounced anonymously to the inquisitors. On the other 
hand, it was at this time, notwithstanding the canonical pro- 
hibition, that popes are first recorded as having Jews regularly 
in their employment as personal physicians. The first known 
case is that of the philosopher and translator, Isaac b. Morde- 
cai (“Master Gaio”), who was in the service either of Boniface 
or his predecessor, Nicholas rv. 
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On the death of Boniface, there began the “Babylonian 
Exile” of the papacy at *Avignon (1309-77) which, along with 
the adjacent *Comtat Venaissin, had at that time finally be- 
come a papal possession by purchase. From this time onward, 
these papal territories in France were treated in much the 
same way as those in Italy, and Jews were consequently per- 
mitted to remain there when they were expelled from the rest 
of Provence. Not much is recorded about the policy toward 
the Jews of the first Avignonese pope, CLEMENT V (1305-14). 
His successor, *John x x11 (1316-34), however, adopted a sin- 
gularly antagonistic attitude toward Jews, although he did at- 
tempt to protect them at the time of the *Pastoureaux distur- 
bances in 1320. John expelled Jews from certain places in the 
French papal dominions and temporarily (1321) from Rome it- 
self. He converted former synagogues into churches, enforced 
the wearing of the Jewish badge (1317), encouraged conversion 
by permitting apostates to retain their property (1320), insti- 
tuted special surveillance over converts to prevent backsliding 
(1317), and once more stirred up the French bishops against 
the Talmud (1320). John’s successors proved themselves more 
favorably disposed toward the Jews. With them, there are re- 
cords of Jews acting as tailors and parchment makers to the 
papal court in Avignon. *Benedict x11 (1334-42) actively pro- 
tected the Jews of Germany from a wave of massacres which 
broke out after a charge of the desecration of the *Host, by 
refusing to give credence to the charge without proper in- 
quiry. *Clement vi (1342-52) was among the most benevo- 
lent of all medieval popes. Besides reconfirming the Consti- 
tutio pro Judaeis (as almost all other popes of the period had 
done), he condemned forcible baptism, and in 1348 he issued 
a benevolent edict protecting Jews in the widest terms from 
the fantastic accusations and brutal massacres which followed 
the *Black Death. 

During the period of the great schism (1378-1417) the 
papacy was so absorbed in its own problems that it had little 
opportunity to occupy itself with the Jews. Hoping to score an 
impressive victory by having the Jews acknowledge the truth 
of Christianity, thereby to reinforce his personal status, the 
Spanish antipope *Benedict x111 established an almost frenetic 
anti-Jewish policy. It was he who was responsible for and pre- 
sided over the disputation of *Tortosa (1413-14) and who insti- 
gated the persecutory movement, including condemning the 
Talmud and imposing wide-sweeping restrictions upon the 
Jews, which followed also in the Spanish Peninsula. 

The Italian popes, however, influenced by the spirit of 
the Renaissance, reverted (with some exceptions) to a more 
tolerant policy. *Boniface 1x (1389-1403), for example, had 
a succession of Jews in his employ as physicians and was re- 
sponsible for a number of protective edicts, including one in 
1402 which recognized the citizen rights of the Roman Jews. 
*Martin v (1417-31), with whose election the great schism 
ended, followed the example of Boniface, owing in part possi- 
bly to the influence of his Jewish physician, Elijah b. Shabbetai 
*Beer. Martin greatly favored the Jews of Rome, prohibited 
forcible baptism, and even abolished the clerical prohibition 
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on employing Jewish physicians. There is extant a drawing 
showing him greeting a deputation of Jews from Constance 
who came to welcome him to that city. This, however, was the 
period of intensified agitation against the Jews by the friars, 
led by John of *Capistrano, which could not fail to influence 
the papacy. In 1422 the alarmed Jews obtained a further edict 
of protection from the pope, and the friars were warned not 
to continue to incite the populace against them. (The edict 
was actually withdrawn a year later on the grounds that it 
had been obtained by fraud.) In 1427, as a result of reports 
that the Franciscan chapel on Mount Zion had been seized, 
the pope forbade Italian vessels to convey Jews to Palestine. 
A number of other unfavorable edicts led the Jews of Italy to 
organize countermeasures, backed by appropriately bestowed 
monetary gifts. This resulted in a very sweeping edict from 
the pope in 1429 protecting the Jews from the propaganda of 
the friars. The two conflicting currents, favorable and unfa- 
vorable, appear also in the policy of *Eugenius Iv (1431-47) 
who, though at first renewing the privileges and safeguards of 
the Jews, was later forced to issue a bull putting into effect the 
severe decisions of the Council of Basle against Jews, forbid- 
ding them to practice handicrafts and moneylending, to en- 
gage in intercourse with Christians in any capacity, and even 
to study the Talmud. Once again there was a conference of 
Italian Jews and countermeasures (no doubt including brib- 
ery) were taken until the pope, persuaded that his policy was 
economically ruinous, withdrew the prohibitions. Restric- 
tions were, however, renewed though apparently not enforced 
under the successors to Eugenius, *Nicholas v (1447-55) and 
& Calixtus 111 (1455-58), under whose rule the influence of 
Capistrano and the Observantine *Franciscans reached its 
climax. The humanist pius 11 (1458-64), who maintained the 
poet Moses da *Rieti in his service as his physician, was bent 
ona crusade against the Turks and therefore heavily increased 
taxation on the Jews. 

With *Sixtus Iv (1471-84) the Renaissance spirit tri- 
umphed in Rome, and for the next three quarters of a cen- 
tury relations between the popes and Jews were particularly 
close and cordial. Formally, of course, the popes had to con- 
form to the external demands of unbending Christian ortho- 
doxy. Thus Sixtus was nominally responsible for the intro- 
duction of the *Inquisition into Spain by his bull of 1478. On 
the other hand he had close personal relationships with Jews, 
as did his immediate successors down through the middle of 
the 16" century. Sixtus was interested to some extent in He- 
brew literature and employed Hebrew copyists at the Vatican 
library. He also employed Jewish physicians, one of whom is 
said to have attempted a blood transfusion to save him in his 
last illness. In 1475 Sixtus initially refused to countenance a 
blood libel associated with the name of Simon of *Trent. The 
notorious *Alexander vi (1492-1503) permitted refugees from 
Spain to settle in Rome and had as his body physician Bonet 
de *Lattes, who dedicated his Annuli... super Astrologiae utili- 
tate to him in 1493. JULIUS II (1503-13) extended his favor in 
the same manner to Samuel Sarfatti. 
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The climax in the favorable relations between the Jews 
and the Holy See was, however, reached with the popes of the 
house of Medici. *Leo x (1513-21) was so well disposed in fact 
that it was said that the Roman Jews considered his pontificate 
a presage of messianic times. Leo issued a notably benevolent 
edict in favor of the Jews in 1519, in which he repealed the ob- 
ligation of wearing the Jewish badge in the papal dominions 
in France and allowed it to fall into disuse in Italy. He em- 
ployed the converted Jewish musician, *Giovanni Maria, took 
a lively interest in Jewish literature, and permitted the printing 
of the Talmud. It is significant at this time that when Johann 
*Reuchlin made his appeal to the pope from the sentence of 
the Dominicans of Cologne, he requested the papal physician 
Bonet de Lattes, a Jew, to support him, such was the influence 
and esteem the latter enjoyed at the papal court. A kinsman 
and successor to Leo, *Clement vii (1523-34), showed even 
greater benevolence toward the Jews, so much so in fact that 
he was called “the favorer of Israel” He was especially noted 
for his close and friendly relations with David *Reuveni and 
Solomon *Molcho. His outstandingly favorable attitude was 
continued by his successor, PAUL 111 (1534-49), who invited 
refugee Marranos from Portugal to settle in Ancona and who 
employed Jacob *Mantino as his physician. The reluctance of 
the Medici popes to authorize the Inquisition in Portugal or to 
permit it to go into effect, although ultimately defeated, typi- 
fies the general tolerance of their approach to the Jews. 

By now the spirit of the Counter-Reformation was be- 
ginning to make itself felt. *Julius 11 (1550-55) was person- 
ally friendly enough; he employed *Amatus Lusitanus as his 
physician, confirmed the rights of the Marranos of Ancona, 
condemned the blood libel, and prohibited the baptism of 
Jewish children without the consent of their parents. But the 
reactionary party led by Cardinal Caraffa, the embodiment of 
the Counter-Reformation, ultimately gained the upper hand. 
Before long this resulted in the establishment in 1553 of the 
House of *Catechumens (Casa dei Neofiti) in Rome at the ex- 
pense of the local Jewish communities, the confiscation and 
burning of the Talmud (1553), the institution of the Congre- 
gation of the Holy Office with the surveillance of the Jews as 
one of its functions (1553), and the institution of a regular cen- 
sorship of Hebrew books (1554). After the brief papacy (April 
1555) of MARCELLUS II, Cardinal Caraffa himself became pope 
as Paul rv (1555-59), and the spirit of the Counter-Reforma- 
tion triumphed with him and through his personal influence. 
The reaction against the Jews (especially in Rome and the Pa- 
pal States, where he was able to carry his policy into effect) 
began immediately after his accession with the fanatical bull 
Cum nimis absurdum of 1555, which in effect drove the Jews 
out of civilized life and began the age of the *ghetto in Italy 
with all its horrors. Pope Paul 1v was, moreover, personally 
responsible for the treacherous and faithless onslaught on 
the Marranos of Ancona, as a result of which some 25 were 
burned at the stake in the spring and summer of 1556. When 
he died on Aug. 18, 1559, there was a general reaction against 
his severity and a story is told that his overthrown statue was 
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surmounted by a yellow hat such as he had imposed on the 
Jews of his dominions. 

PIUS IV (1559-65), Paul’s successor, brought a brief re- 
spite, and in 1562 he modified the severity of the enactments 
of his predecessor, even permitting the printing of the Tal- 
mud with certain omissions or, without them, under a differ- 
ent name (1564). He also induced the Holy Roman emperor to 
withdraw an edict of expulsion against the Jews of Bohemia, 
and eased living conditions in the newly established Roman 
ghetto by prohibiting the increase of rentals there. He was suc- 
ceeded by Pius v (1566-72), who, as Cardinal Ghislieri, had 
formerly been at the head of the Roman Inquisition, in which 
capacity he led the assault on Jewish literature during the pre- 
ceding decade. With him the policy of repression triumphed 
again; the regulations of 1555 were renewed and the conces- 
sions made by his predecessor revoked. In 1567/68 he forbade 
Jews of the Papal States to lend money at interest, and his bull 
Hebraeorum gens of 1569 expelled Jews from the smaller places 
in the papal dominions, with the exception of Rome and An- 
cona in Italy, and Avignon, Carpentras, and two other places 
in France. His personal zeal, moreover, was responsible for the 
introduction of the ghetto system into the duchies of Urbino 
and Tuscany (1570-71). 

There were some slight ameliorations under *Greg- 
ory XIII (1572-85), but he was responsible for the renewal of 
the institution of the conversionist sermons which Jews were 
compelled to attend, and for the stringent prohibition of the 
practice of medicine by the Jews among Christians. The latter 
marked the end of the tradition of Jewish medical practitio- 
ners in the service of the Vatican, which had been common- 
place since the 13» century. 

There was again a brief favorable interlude under Six- 
tus v (1585-90), who made a determined attempt to restore 
the economic prosperity of the papal states and for that reason 
reversed the anti-Jewish policy of former popes, although be- 
fore his election he had shown great severity against the Mar- 
ranos when he was inquisitor in Venice. He had in his service 
as his majordomo Joao Lopes, a Marrano who had reverted 
to Judaism. He also granted Meir *Magino a monopoly for an 
improved method of silk manufacture, accepted the dedica- 
tion to himself in David de’ Pomis’ dictionary, Zemah David, 
and protected the Jews of the Papal States physically on more 
than one occasion. His bull Christiana pietas of 1586 revoked 
the persecutory edicts of his predecessors and permitted the 
Jews to return to the Papal States, to employ Christian servants 
as before, and to practice medicine. Moreover, he reversed 
the policy of former popes in regard to the practice of usury, 
permitting the opening of loan banks in the Papal States and 
issuing licenses or “absolutions” for Jewish moneylenders in 
various parts of Italy, which for the next 100 years provided 
a considerable income to the papal treasury. This favorable 
interlude was short-lived, ending soon after the death of Six- 
tus v. *Clement viii (1592-1605) must at one time have been 
on friendly terms with Jews, for a Hannukkah lamp bearing 
his coat of arms as cardinal is preserved in the Victoria and 
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Albert Museum, London. Nevertheless, in the year after his 
accession he issued the bull Caeca et obdurata (1593), which 
reinforced once more the persecutory policy of Paul rv and 
Pius v, except for the prohibition on moneylending, which 
remained permissible for some time longer. 

From this period on, for between 200 and 300 years, 
there was no intermission or change in the policy of the popes 
who, absorbed with fears for the position of Roman Catholi- 
cism in Europe, considered that the repression of the Jew- 
ish communities under their control was an essential part of 
Catholic orthodoxy. Still, they preserved something of tradi- 
tional balance in protecting the Jews of their dominions from 
the physical violence and the more fantastic antisemitic alle- 
gations common elsewhere. Occasionally, they were success- 
fully appealed to by the Jewish communities of other countries 
for protection against such violence and allegations. With the 
extension of the area of Italy politically subject to the pope, 
the Roman policy was extended to the Jewish communities 
of the duchy of Ferrara (in 1625) and to Urbino (in 1634) by 
Urban vit (1623-44), who was responsible also for prohibit- 
ing tombstones in Jewish cemeteries. He also legalized forced 
baptisms in certain circumstances, declaring that the baptism 
of the head ofa family could include, ifhe so desire, everyone 
in his household who were under age or dependent on him. 
Popes Innocent x (1644-55), Alexander vit (1655-67), and 
Clement 1x (1667-69) enforced the policy somewhat less se- 
verely, the last named in his brief pontificate abolishing (in 
1668) the humiliating race run by the Jews at carnival time. In 
1674 *Clement x (1670-76) suspended the activities of the Por- 
tuguese Inquisition which were, however, renewed in 1681 by 
Innocent x1 (1676-89). Innocent again (and this time finally) 
prohibited the practice of moneylending by the Jews of the 
papal possessions and suppressed their loan banks, a measure 
so harsh that its execution had to be twice postponed, eventu- 
ally bringing the Jewish communities to the edge of ruin. At 
the same time this pope discouraged forced baptisms (which 
decreased somewhat under his rule) and in 1685 secured the 
release by the republic of Venice of the Jewish prisoners cap- 
tured in the Morea. 

With the 18" century conditions deteriorated still further. 
Renewed severity began under *Benedict x111 (1724-30) and 
*Clement x11 (1730-40). The latter commissioned Cardinal 
Petra in 1733 to draw up a new anti-Jewish code, which intro- 
duced various new degradations, e.g., that the Jewish badge 
was to be worn even while traveling and that rabbis were not 
to be permitted to have any distinguishing costume. In 1766 
this code was renewed and rigorously enforced by *Bene- 
dict x1v (1740-58) and the condition of the Jews of the pa- 
pal dominions reached its nadir. The pope reinstituted rigor- 
ous measures against Hebrew literature, and in 1747 he ruled 
that a Jewish child once baptized, even against Church law, 
had to be brought up as a Christian. This ruling gave impe- 
tus to the scandal of forced baptisms, which from then on as- 
sumed tragic prominence in the history of Roman Jewry. Yet 
even this pontiff did not forget the nobler papal traditions. 
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When in 1758 the Jewish communities of Poland appealed 
to him, through Jacob Selek, for protection against the wave 
of blood libels which were becoming a perpetual menace to 
their lives, he sympathetically referred the matter to the Holy 
Office of the Inquisition, an act which resulted in the famous 
report of Cardinal Ganganelli condemning the libel. In 1759 
this report was presented to and approved by the next pope, 
*Clement x11I (1758-69), who communicated the findings to 
the papal nuncio in Warsaw and instructed him to protect the 
Jews from violence in this matter. Ten years later, Ganganelli 
himself became pope, as Clement xiv (1769-74). Profoundly 
moved by the misery into which the Jewish communities of 
the Papal States had fallen, he wanted to improve their eco- 
nomic condition. Among other reforms, he accorded Jews 
some freedom of occupation and released them from the im- 
mediate jurisdiction of the Inquisition. He showed marked fa- 
vor to the Roman Jewish leader, Ezekiel Ambron. This proved 
to be only a brief interlude, however, for with his successor, 
Pius vi (1775-98), a complete reaction set in. The Editto so- 
pra gli ebrei (1775) of Pius codified, reinforced, and intensi- 
fied the whole of former, degrading anti-Jewish legislation, 
however barbarous it was, and went so far even as to forbid 
Jews from passing the night outside the ghetto, under pain of 
death. These were the conditions under which the Jews of the 
Papal States continued until the armies of the French Revo- 
lution overthrew the temporal power of the popes in 1797-98 
and as a matter of course abolished all discriminatory legisla- 
tion. After the overthrow of Napoleon, Pius v11 (1800-23) led 
the way in the reaction which followed throughout Italy. (The 
papal possessions in the south of France, with control over the 
Jewish communities of that region, were by now lost.) To an 
antiquated religious obscurantism was now added the more 
cogent consideration that Jews were correctly suspected of 
sympathy with the liberal movement in Italian politics. From 
this time down to the overthrow of the temporal power of the 
papacy, the old policy of repression was renewed, from this 
point of view the Papal States now being the most reaction- 
ary area in Europe. Pope Pius vii returned from his long exile 
determined to reestablish the pre-revolutionary ecclesiastical 
regime down to the last detail, including the ghetto, conver- 
sionist sermons, and so on. Only the wearing of the Jewish 
badge, though nominally prescribed, was not actually en- 
forced. Pius v11 was, however, almost moderate as compared 
with his successor, Leo x11 (1823-29), who revived the most 
fierce anti-Jewish prejudices, even to the point of having the 
gates of the ghettos restored and reenacting the Editto sopra 
gli ebrei of 1775. Pope Pius v1i1 (1829-30) found time in the 
course of his brief pontificate to forbid the Jews to enter into 
personal relations with Christians for any purpose except in 
the course of business. His successor, Gregory XV1 (1831-46), 
even reimposed the carnival tax, which had replaced the old 
abuse of the Jewish carnival race, with all its degrading as- 
sociations. In 1836 he expelled the few Jews who had settled 
“jllegally” in Bologna. Pius 1x (1846-78) began his pontifi- 
cate as the hope of the liberal movement, introducing several 
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measures for the amelioration of the position of the Jews of 
the Papal States. Later, however, he too turned to reaction, 
and though his personal attitude remained not unfriendly he 
kept to all of his predecessors’ restrictions with an unabated 
vigor. Under him even the abusive forced baptism of children 
prevailed, the most notorious (but not the only or the last) in- 
stance being the infamous *Mortara case of 1858, in which the 
pope maintained an absolutely unyielding attitude. 

After the fall of Rome and the end of the Church's tem- 
poral power in 1870, up to which time the policy of repres- 
sion had continued in force almost unmodified, the relation- 
ship of the papacy with the Jews inevitably changed. It was 
no longer a question of political treatment in an area subject 
to direct papal rule, but of a general attitude toward them on 
the intellectual and theological plane, political influence be- 
ing therefore indirect. The papal attitude was inevitably in- 
fluenced to some extent by the natural sympathy of the Jews 
in Catholic countries with the secular and anti-clerical party 
and their natural antagonism to Church influence in educa- 
tion. Although Leo x1 (1878-1903) was guilty in 1895 of the 
blunder of sending his blessing to the clerical-antisemitic co- 
alition in Austria, he did, on the other hand, try to some ex- 
tent to moderate passions in France. In 1892 he called on all 
right-thinking persons in that country, including Protestants 
and Jews, to unite against the “enemies of religion and society,” 
ice., the Freemasons and secularists. *Pius x (1903-14), though 
no less opposed to modernism, was not as interested in politi- 
cal matters as his predecessor. Early in 1904 he received The- 
odor *Herzl in audience, his secretary of state subsequently 
expressing mild sympathy with the humanitarian, though not 
the political objectives of Zionism. Benedict xv (1914-22), 
on the other hand, though he vaguely endorsed the *Balfour 
Declaration in an interview with Nahum *Sokolow, afterward 
expressed grave concern over the control of the holy places in 
Palestine. *Pius x1 (1922-39) was confronted with the prob- 
lems which arose with the triumph of the Nazi movement in 
Germany and antisemitism in Italy, and expressed his disap- 
proval of racism in the most outspoken fashion, declaring that 
“spiritually we are all Semites.” In 1935, at the time of the revival 
of the blood libel in Germany, he formally accepted from Cecil 
Roth a copy of his new edition of Pope Clement x1v’s report 
condemning the libel, thereby confirming in effect the decla- 
ration of his predecessor. His successor, *Pius x11 (1939-58), 
though less outspoken at a period of greater danger and failing 
even to condemn publicly the deportations and annihilation 
of European Jewry, nevertheless, on the occupation of Rome 
by Germans in 1943, received many refugees in the Vatican, 
and thus set the example for, even if he did not inspire, the 
protection of the Jews of Italy by the Catholic population. His 
reaction to the establishment of a Jewish state was unfavor- 
able, since this falsified the Catholic interpretation of proph- 
ecy. The personal relations of *John xx111 (1958-63) with in- 
dividual Jews were cordial both before and after his elevation 
to the papacy, and as cardinal he showed active sympathy with 
the victims of Nazi persecution. Jews moreover shared in the 
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atmosphere of tolerance toward non-Catholics which became 
manifest during his pontificate. Under his successor Paul v1 
(1963-1978), the Second Vatican Council adopted a schema 
deploring antisemitism and stating that the blame for Jesus’ 
death must be attributed to some of his contemporaries and 
not to the Jewish people as a whole. The declaration was less 
forthright than had been advocated by John xx111 but its spirit 
led to important modifications in Catholic textbooks. In 1964 
Paul visited Christian holy places in Israel for a day. 

Paul v1 was followed by John Paul 1 (1978) whose sudden 
death, a month after his election, cut short his papacy. 

*John Paul 11 (1978-2005) succeeded John Paul 1, his 
pontificate of 27 years becoming the third longest in Church 
history. The first Polish pope, the former Karol Wojtyla was a 
political activist who fought for justice and human rights and 
who vigorously opposed totalitarianism. Known as a defender 
of the Jewish people, his ideological focus, personal integrity, 
and lengthy tenure provided a stable platform for growth in 
Jewish-Catholic relations, as he sought to broaden the ecu- 
menical and interreligious relations of the Church. 

Asa youth in Wadowice, he had extensive contacts with 
the Jewish community, a legacy which deeply informed his 
pontificate. As pope, he worked consistently to improve Jew- 
ish-Catholic relations, as well as Vatican-Israel relations. He 
was the first pope since Peter to visit a synagogue (the Great 
Synagogue of Rome in1986), a move seen as bridge-building 
by Jews and Catholics alike. During this visit, he acknowl- 
edged the filial ties of Christianity to Judaism, stating, “I am 
Joseph, your brother!” In June 1994, he established formal dip- 
lomatic relations between the Holy See and the State of Israel, 
a move that publicly acknowledged Israel's centrality for the 
Jewish people. In March 2000, he convened a Day of Pardon 
for the sins committed by Church members over the centu- 
ries, including all antisemitic actions, which he declared were 
“a sin against God and humanity:” 

John Paul 11, the most widely traveled pope in history, 
made a historic visit to Israel in 2000. He visited Yad Vashem, 
where he paid homage to the victims of the Holocaust. At the 
Western Wall, he inserted a written apology to the Jewish peo- 
ple for antisemitic sins by Catholics into a crack in the wall. 

John Paul 11 authored or commissioned several very im- 
portant documents on the Churches’ relations with the Jews 
including “We Remember: A Reflection on the Shoah” (1998; 
Commission for Religious Relations with the Jews). His focus 
was to affirm the special relationship between Christianity and 
the Jewish people and the permanent validity of God’s on-go- 
ing covenant with the Jews, as articulated in the groundbreak- 
ing work of the Second Vatican Council “Nostra Aetate.” He 
challenged the Catholic Church throughout the world to re- 
pent of its past history of antisemitic actions and to strive for 
a fresh, deeper understanding of the Jews and Judaism within 
God’s plan for salvation history, emphasizing the filial ties be- 
tween Judaism and Christianity and denouncing superseces- 
sionism. He was unafraid to ask if the Church's own attitudes 
allowed or encouraged the cataclysm of the Holocaust, and 
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he diligently sought to battle against latent antisemitism in 
the Church. While affirming the right of the State of Israel to 
exist, the pope also established official contacts with the Pal- 
estine Liberation Organization, beginning in 1994, and cul- 
minating with the signing of a formal Basic Agreement in 
2000. He opposed the invasion of Iraq in 2003, but welcomed 
its new government in 2004. Pope John Paul 11 also canon- 
ized more saints than any other pope in history. Two among 
them proved disconcerting in some Jewish circles: Edith Stein 
(d. 1942, canonized 1998), a Jewish convert to Catholicism who 
died in the Holocaust, and Pius x11 (beatified though not yet 
canonized), who many felt should have done more to protect 
the Jewish people during the Holocaust. 

BENEDICT XVI (2005- ). The former Joseph Cardinal 
Ratzinger, an eminent theologian who served alongside John 
Paul 11 for many years as prefect for the Congregation of the 
Doctrine of the Faith, began his pontificate with a visit to the 
Roonstrasse Synagogue in Cologne, the oldest synagogue in 
northern Europe. During this visit, Benedict xv1, a German 
by birth, spoke out against “new signs of antisemitism” that 
are emerging in his home country, Europe, and throughout 
the world. This action is seen as an affirmation of the course of 
action and theological outlook begun during the Second Vati- 
can Council, and continued in the ground-breaking work of 
Benedict’s predecessor, John Paul 11. In 2006 he visited Ausch- 
witz, delivering a speech criticized by many for the failure to 
characterize the Holocaust explicitly as a crime of the German 
people against the Jews. 

See entries on individual popes. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.A. Synan, Popes and the Jews in the Mid- 
dle Ages (1965); S. Grayzel, Church and the Jews in the x111"* Century 
(1933); idem, in: HJ, 2 (1940), 1-12; J. Parkes, Conflict of the Church 
and the Synagogue (1934); idem, Jews in the Medieval Community 
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POPLAR (Heb. 75353), tree. The Populus euphratica grows 
wild on the banks of the Jordan. Its leaves are usually broad 
though some are long and narrow, resembling those of the wil- 
low. In Israel the white poplar, Populus alba, is grown as an or- 
namental tree. It is a tall tree with a white bark, and the under- 
side of its leaves are silvery white. This species, which flourishes 
on the banks of rivers, is one of the two that Ezekiel refers to as 
a tree growing by the side of water (Ezek. 17:5). It is possible that 
the white poplar was the livneh peeled by Jacob to place in front 
of the sheep (Gen. 30:37; but see *Storax). When stating that it 
was not permitted to use the poplar for the *willow branch, one 
of the *Four Species, the Talmud indicates its characteristics: 
“The poplar has a white stem, a round leaf, and an edge serrated 
like a sickle” (Suk. 34a), and notes that whereas the serrations 
of the leaf edges of the willow are small and dense, those of the 
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poplar are like the teeth of a saw (Maim. Yad, Lulav 7:3-4). The 
warning against confusing the poplar with the willow was due 
to the fact that their names were interchanged. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 3 (1924), 325-7, 338-9; J. Feliks, 
Olam ha-Zomeah ha-Mikra’i (19687), 116-7. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 


J. Feliks, Ha-Tzome'ah, 135. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


°POPPAEA, SABINA, second wife of Nero (62-65 C.E.). Jo- 
sephus describes her as being sympathetic toward Judaism, 
even terming her a “god-fearing” woman (Ant., 20, 189-96). 
She twice interceded successfully on behalf of the Jews. When 
Josephus went to Rome in 64 c.£. to plead for the priests im- 
prisoned by Felix, he was introduced to Poppaea by the Jew- 
ish actor *Aliturus. With her assistance the priests were freed 
and she bestowed many gifts on Josephus himself (Life, 16). 
On the second occasion she interceded on behalf of a delega- 
tion headed by the high priest *Ishmael b. Phabi, sent by the 
priests to Rome to appeal against a decision of the procurator 
*Festus, who had, at the request of *Agrippa 11, ordered the 
demolition of a wall erected by the priests to prevent the king 
from viewing the proceedings in the Temple. Poppaea influ- 
enced Nero to uphold the appeal and the wall was allowed to 
stand. Tacitus, who makes no mention of her attitude toward 
the Jews, pictures Poppaea as a corrupt and cruel woman. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schuerer, Gesch, 1 (1901° and *), 579, 585, 591; 
3 (1909*), 64; Klausner, Bayit Sheni, 5 (19517), 26, 39, 167. 


[Lea Roth] 


POPPER, family of entrepreneurs and communal leaders 
in Bohemia. Members of the Popper family from Breznice, 
Bohemia, attended the Leipzig fairs from the late 17 cen- 
tury. WOLF POPPER, the “Primate of Bohemian Jewry,’ was 
in charge of the collection of taxes for 18 years (1749-67). His 
son HAYYIM (Joachim; 1720-1795) moved to Prague and was 
a successful merchant (woolens, potash, whalebone), banker, 
manufacturer, and co-lessee of the profitable tobacco monop- 
oly. In 1775 he is mentioned as holding his father’s position 
in perpetuity. Joachim Popper was a patron of literature and 
also donated large sums to philanthropy, maintaining a bal- 
ance between Christian and Jewish causes. In 1790 he was en- 
nobled as Edler von Popper in recognition of his contributions 
to the welfare of the state. On the day he received his patent of 
nobility he presented a petition to Leopold 11 requesting the 
introduction in Bohemia of the more liberal Judenpatent of 
Galicia, which included obligatory military service for Jews. 
However, a group of Prague Jews presented a counterproposal 
arguing against conscription. He suggested reform of the sys- 
tem of taxation in 1792, the same year he resigned from office. 
On his death he bequeathed large sums to charity, and pro- 
vided for the creation of a synagogue in his home in which 
prayer and study were to be subsidized perpetually. He also 
stipulated that his firm continue to bear his name. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Krauss, Joachim Edler von Popper (1926); 
idem, in: Zeitschrift fuer die Geschichte der Juden in der Tschechoslo- 
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POPPER, DAVID (1843-1913), cellist and composer. Pop- 
per, son of a cantor, studied the violin at the Prague Conser- 
vatory but because of a shortage of cello students, he changed 
to cello and became a pupil of Julius Goltermann. At the age 
of 18 he was appointed assistant principal cellist of the Lowen- 
berg Court Orchestra and at the age of 20 became famous as 
a concert artist after his first tour of Germany in 1863. From 
1868 to 1873 he was first cellist at the Vienna Opera and the 
Vienna Po (the youngest player to hold such a post) and be- 
came a member of the Hubay Quartet. After 1896 he was pro- 
fessor at the Budapest Conservatory. He composed more than 
75 works, including many solos for cello, which won favor 
among cellists. Among his compositions are four concertos 
for cello and orchestra (op. 8, 1871; op. 24, 1880; op. 59, 1880; 
op. 72, 1900); Requiem, op. 66 (1892); String Quartet, op. 74 
(1905); and his manual Hohe Schule des Violoncellspiels, c. 1901 
(a set of 40 studies that examine the positions of the left hand 
within a highly chromatic, Wagner-influenced setting) which 
remains in use until today. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove Online; S. Deak, David Popper 


1980). 
(i980) [Israela Stein (2"4 ed.)] 


POPPER, JOSEF (pseudonym, Lynkeus; 1838-1921), Aus- 
trian social philosopher, engineer, and inventor. Born in Ko- 
lin, Bohemia, Popper studied at Prague University. As a Jew, 
he was refused a teaching post at the university and worked 
for a while with the national railroads in Hungary. He then 
went to Vienna where, after a series of fairly humble jobs, he 
invented, at the age of 30, a device to prevent fur from accu- 
mulating on engine boilers. The meager profits from this and 
other inventions enabled him to devote his later years to writ- 
ing on social reform. His pseudonym, Lynkeus, is the name of 
the keen-sighted, mythological, Argonaut helmsman. 

As a scientist Popper was far ahead of his time. In 1862 
he proposed a system for the electrical transmission of energy, 
but sent the monograph to the Vienna Academy of Sciences 
in a sealed letter to be opened 20 years later. He discussed 
the possible existence of quanta of energy before Max Planck 
enunciated the quantum theory; in 1884 he tried to relate mat- 
ter and energy, 20 years before *Einstein’s theory of relativity; 
and in 1888 discussed the possibility of lightweight steam en- 
gines for flying machines in a treatise, Flugtechnik (1889). In 
Phantasien eines Realisten (2 vols., 1899), suppressed by the 
Austrian government as “immoral,” he anticipated, as Freud 
himself acknowledged, the fundamental basis from which the 
latter elaborated his theory of dreams. 

Popper was best known, however, for his writings on 
social reform. 

In his first work of this nature, Das Recht zu Leben und 
die Pflicht zu Sterben... (1878), he contrasted man’s natu- 
ral right to live with the alleged obligation to sacrifice him- 
self when required to do so by the state. He denied that man 
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has a duty to let himself be killed when ordered and, in Die 
allgemeine Naehrpflicht als Loesung der sozialen Frage (1912), 
advocated the right of the individual to live in freedom and 
dignity within the framework of a social system created for 
the benefit of its members. Popper's solution to social prob- 
lems was the formation of a labor force (Naehrarmee) whose 
purpose was “producing or procuring all that physiology and 
hygiene show to be absolutely indispensable.” This was to be 
regarded as a minimum contribution by every member of so- 
ciety. Popper’s philosophy differed from Marxism, in that it 
was based on simple humanitarianism and common sense and 
endeavored to eliminate class hatred by a synthesis of social- 
ism and realism. In trying to revive Voltaire’s philosophy, he 
advocated a policy which in fact became crystallized in the 
modern welfare state. 

Popper regarded metaphysics, theology, and traditional 
religion as harmful, and to be eliminated from an economi- 
cally and socially reformed state. He saw religion, especially 
Christianity, as opposed to genuine individual human values, 
and believed that education, especially about the history of re- 
ligions, could lead to a superstition-free culture. 

Although he suffered considerable humiliation as a Jew, 
Popper refused to convert, and accused the German chancel- 
lor, Bismarck, of antisemitism in Fuerst Bismarck und der Anti- 
semitismus (1886). He believed that only a Jewish state would 
eliminate antisemitism, and although he never took an active 
part in the Zionist movement he bequeathed his substantial 
collection of books to the National Library in Jerusalem. 

Popper was a close friend of Albert Einstein, who de- 
scribed him as a “prophetic and saintly person” who had fore- 
cast that “the continued existence of mankind without orga- 
nized planning is inconceivable.” He was widely regarded as 
a genius, and a bust of him was erected in the Rathauspark in 
Vienna. It was destroyed by the Nazis in 1938. Popper's writ- 
ings include Die technischen Fortschritte nach ihrer aestheti- 
schen und kulturellen Bedeutung (1886), Friedensvorschlaege, 
Schiedsgerichte, Voelkerbund (1910), and Krieg, Wehrpflicht und 
Staatsverfassung (1921). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Popper-Lynkeus, Selbstbiographie (1917); 
H.I. Wachtel, Security for All and Free Enterprise: A Summary of the 
Social Philosophy of Josef Popper-Lynkeus (1955), incl. bibl.; A. Gelber, 
Joseph Popper-Lynkeus, sein Leben und sein Wirken (1922); E. Wittels, 
An End to Poverty (1925); P. Edwards (ed.), Encyclopedia of Philoso- 
phy, 6 (1967), 401-7 (incl. bibl.); E. Relgis, Der Humanitarismus und 
die “Allgemeine Naehrpflicht” (1931). 

[Josef J. Lador-Lederer. ] 


POPPER, JULIUS (1857-1893), Romanian explorer. Popper's 
father was the principal of the first Jewish school in Bucha- 
rest. After studying engineering in Paris, he went on a world 
trip during which he heard about gold deposits on Tierra del 
Fuego. His exploration of the island proved the stories to be 
true, and he accordingly designed a machine for extracting the 
gold. Establishing himself as ruler over the island, Popper gave 
it a code of laws and defended it against other adventurers. 
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POPPER, SIR KARL (Raimund; 1902-1994), philosopher. 
Popper was born in Vienna of Jewish parents who had con- 
verted to Christianity. In the early 1920s he worked with ju- 
venile delinquents in Alfred *Adler’s clinic in Vienna. In 1930 
he became a secondary school teacher of mathematics and 
science. The rise of Fascism led to his leaving Austria in 1937, 
and until 1945 he taught philosophy at Canterbury University 
College, New Zealand, where he wrote The Open Society and 
Its Enemies. He then moved to the University of London, and 
in 1949 became professor of logic and scientific method at the 
London School of Economics. He was knighted in 1965, and in 
1982 was made a Companion of Honour (cH). Popper's philo- 
sophical views were profoundly influenced by the Einsteinian 
revolution in physics. 

As early as 1919 Popper began to draw the philosophical 
consequences of this revolution. He saw that the “inductive 
method,’ hitherto supposed to be the distinguishing mark of 
science, was a myth. Empirical evidence was used in science, 
not to establish cautious hypotheses, which is impossible, 
but to refute bold ones. The mark of a scientific theory was 
its refutability, and the scientific pretensions of those other 
contemporary revolutions in thought, the theories of *Marx, 
*Freud, and Adler, were suspect on this count. Popper's revo- 
lutionary philosophy of science was eventually published in 
Die Logik der Forschung (1934; The Logic of Scientific Discovery, 
1959). He had close contact in these early years with the logi- 
cal positivist movement. He criticized the postivists’ induc- 
tivism, and their attempt to dismiss all metaphysics as mean- 
ingless. This, he argued, ignored the suggestive value of many 
metaphysical ideas for science. Popper wrote The Open Society 
and Its Enemies (2 vols., 1945, 1965), which criticized the au- 
thoritarian political philosophies then in vogue. He attacked 
their belief in the inexorable laws of history, and the idea that 
the task of the social sciences was to discern these laws and 
to prophesy the future development of society. His elabora- 
tion of these criticisms, and his positive views on the method 
of the social sciences, later appeared in his book The Poverty 
of Historicism (1957). From the time Popper began working 
in England a stream of articles issued forth, witnessing to his 
new, more metaphysical interests in such things as indeter- 
minism and emergent evolutionism. A collection of these, 
entitled Conjectures and Refutations: The Growth of Scientific 
Knowledge, appeared in 1963. Popper also wrote an interest- 
ing autobiography, Unended Quest (1976). Popper's influence, 
through his fertile and original contributions to a wide variety 
of problems, has been great: his concept of critical fallibilism 
is an important trend in contemporary philosophy. His view 
that to be scientific a theory must be falsifiable, and his insis- 
tence that the so-called “scientific socialism” of Marxism is 
not scientific, have had profound effects upon postwar West- 
ern thought. Popper is often grouped with such influential 
writers in Britain as George Orwell and Frederick von Hayek 
whose key works, which also appeared in the mid-late 1940s, 
undermined the intellectual attractiveness of Marxism in the 
West and, eventually, everywhere. 
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POPPER, SIEGFRIED (1848-1933), Austro-Hungarian rear 
admiral and naval engineer. From 1871 to 1904 he served as an 
engineer on battleships and was then appointed head of naval 
construction with the rank of rear admiral. Popper developed 
new methods of naval warfare and almost all the Austrian bat- 
tleships of his time, as well as torpedo boats and fast destroy- 
ers, were constructed under his direction. After his retirement 
he served in the Technische Hochschule in Vienna but was 
dismissed through Nazi pressure in 1933. 


POPPER, WILLIAM (1874-1963), U.S. Orientalist and bib- 
lical scholar. Born in St. Louis, Missouri, Popper served from 
1902 to 1905 as an associate editor of the Jewish Encyclopedia 
and acting head of the Oriental Department of the New York 
Public Library. During this period and again in 1919/20, he 
also lectured on Semitic languages at Columbia University. 
From 1905 onward he taught at the University of California, 
Berkeley, becoming a full professor and head of the Semitic 
department in 1922. He retired in 1945. 

Popper’s biblical research centered on the literary and 
stylistic aspects of Isaiah (Parallelism in Isaiah, 1923), whose 
text he tried to reconstruct, publishing with an English trans- 
lation of his own (‘The Prophetic Poetry of Isaiah, 1931). In the 
field of Arabic studies his critical editions and translations of 
Arabic historical texts of the 15‘ century have made this pe- 
riod accessible to non-Arabist historians. Among his works 
are: parts of the critical edition of Yusuf ibn Taghri-Birdi’s 
Al-Nujim Al-Zahira fi Muluk Misr waal-Kahira (History 
of Egypt; 1909) and part of his Hawadith al-Duhir (4 vols., 
1930-42). History of Egypt (8 vols., 1954-63) is the English 
translation to Taghri-Birdi’s Arabic Annals. The Cairo Nilom- 
eter (1951) presents studies in Ibn Taghri-Birdi's “Chronicles of 
Egypt? Egypt and Syria under the Circassian Sultans 1382-1468 
(2 vols., 1955-57) offers systematic notes to Ibn Taghri-Birdi’s 
chronicles. In the field of Jewish scholarship he wrote The Cen- 
sorship of Hebrew Books (1899, reprinted with introduction by 
M. Carmilly-Weinberger, 1969). On the occasion of his 75'» 
birthday, Popper was presented with a Jubilee Volume (Semitic 
and Oriental Studies, ed. by WJ. Fischel, 1951). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W,]. Fischel, in: JAos, 84 (1964), 213-220. 


[Walter Joseph Fischel] 


POPPER BOZIAN, WOLF (d. 1625), merchant and banker 
in Cracow. His father, Israel Gershon ha-Kohen, was from 
*Checiny; and his wife, Cyrl, was the daughter of Judah Lewek 
*Landau, one of the heads of the Jewish community in Ka- 
zimierz. Popper Bozian engaged in import, especially of cloth 
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from *Cologne, and in financial transactions in a number 
of fairs which took place in several towns in Poland and 
Schleswig, from which businesses he became very rich. His 
will revealed that his financial transactions, which amounted 
to many thousands of zlotys, were often carried out with use 
of special promissory notes (*mamram). His success in busi- 
ness was used as an excuse for blaming the Jews for a period 
of commercial strife in Cracow in the second decade of the 
17" century. In a pamphlet entitled Zwierciadto korony polskiej 
(“The Mirror of the Polish Kingdom,” Cracow, 1618), the an- 
tisemite Sebastian *Miczynski describes Popper Bozian as a 
businessman who owned seven stores in Cracow and whose 
transactions extended to many towns and amounted to more 
than 300,000 zlotys. In order to incite mob hatred, Miczyn- 
ski also implicated him in a blood libel. In 1620 Popper Bo- 
zian financed the construction of a synagogue (Popper Shul, 
destroyed by the Nazis) and a bet midrash. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Balaban, Historja zydow w Krakowie ina 
Kazimierzu, 1 (1931), 75; 199, 238, 270-6. 
[Arthur Cygielman] 


POPPERS (Popers), JACOB BEN BENJAMIN HAKOHEN 
(d. 1740), German rabbi. Born in Prague, Poppers studied un- 
der his father and in various yeshivot. He was subsequently 
appointed rabbi of Coblenz and of Trier, in the Rhineland. 
He declined an invitation to Halberstadt in 1718 but accepted 
the rabbinate of Frankfurt where he headed a large yeshivah. 
His disciples included Jacob Berlin, Joseph *Steinhardt, and 
Joseph Wassertrilling. Poppers corresponded with the great 
scholars of his time on halakhic and contemporary problems. 
He was among those who imposed a ban on Moses Hayyim 
*Luzzatto in 1725 for teaching Kabbalah and on suspicion that 
he adhered to the Shabbatean doctrine. Compelled to leave 
Italy, Luzzatto arrived in Frankfurt, where he was summoned 
before the bet din of Poppers and, after much discussion, was 
obliged again to promise not to teach Kabbalah nor to engage 
in its study until he was 40 years old. Poppers was the author 
of Shav Yaakov (Frankfurt, 1741-42), responsa in two parts. 
Some of his novellae are included in Minhat Kohen (Fuerth, 
1741) by Shabbetai b. Moses. Poppers died in Frankfurt. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Horovitz, Frankfurter Rabbinen (1969°), 
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POPPERS, MEIR BEN JUDAH LOEB HA-KOHEN 
(d. 1662), kabbalist of Ashkenazi descent who was active in 
Jerusalem after 1640. A pupil of Jacob Zemah, he became the 
last editor of the Lurianic writings. He divided the mass of 
Vital’s different versions of Luria’s teachings into three parts, 
Derekh Ez Hayyim, Peri Ez Hayyim, and Nof Ez Hayyim. Pop- 
pers’ version became the one in most widespread use in Po- 
land and Germany. After 1640 he composed a large number 
of his own kabbalistical writings in the vein of Lurianic Kab- 
balah. They are said to have comprised 39 books, each of which 
contained the word or (“light”) in its title, the entire corpus 
being called Kokhevei Or. 
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Several parts have been preserved (Ms. Jerusalem no. 
101, Ms. R. Alter of Gur no. 170). They included commentar- 
ies on Sefer Bahir, on Nahmanides’ Torah commentary, on the 
Zohar, and on Luria’s writings according to his own edition 
(Ms. Jerusalem no. 102). In the latter manuscript Poppers re- 
ports that he had studied Luria’s writings for 17 years. Only two 
of these books have been published: Or Zaddikim (Hamburg, 
1690), written in Jerusalem in 1643, and later incorporated in 
Moses *Katz’s compilation, Or ha-Yashar (Amsterdam, 1709); 
and Meorei Or, a dictionary of kabbalistic symbolism, pub- 
lished with copious notes by Jacob Vilna and Nathan Neta 
Mannheim under the title Meorot Natan (Frankfurt, 1709). 
In addition, Mesillot Hokhmah, a booklet summarizing Lu- 
rianic metaphysics in 32 paragraphs, later published under 
Poppers’ name (Shklov, 1785), was first printed anonymously 
(Wandsbeck, c. 1700). Poppers is credited with the author- 
ship of a graphic description and summary of the Lurianic 
system, in the form ofa scroll, published under the title Ilan 
ha-Gadol (1864). This tree, however, shows the distinct influ- 
ence of Israel *Sarug’s version of Lurianism, which is not to 
be found in Poppers’ other writings. Part of his homilies on 
the Torah were published as Tal Orot (1911). 

He mentions as his teachers one R. Israel Ashkenazi and 
his father-in-law, Azariah Zeevi (probably from Hebron). 
During the 1650s Poppers spent about two years in Constan- 
tinople. He died in Jerusalem. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, 1 (1852), 120 no. 27; Frumkin-Rivlin, 2 
(1928), 38-39; G. Scholem, Kitvei Yad be-Kabbalah (1930), 146-9. 

[Gershom Scholem] 
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Methodological Uncertainties 

Because of the great difficulties in ascertaining human pop- 
ulation data in general, and Jewish data in particular, espe- 
cially in ancient and medieval times, a word of caution is even 
more necessary here than in most other areas of historical 
and sociological research. Even the size of the world Jewish 
population is questionable because the two largest countries 
of Jewish settlement, the United States and the Soviet Union, 
were supplying only inadequate estimates, rather than sci- 
entifically verifiable facts (see below). The same holds true 
for many other countries embracing substantial numbers of 
Jews. 

In their report to the International Congress of Historical 
Sciences in 1950 Carlo Cippola and his associates reported on 
behalf of their Committee that “in the eyes of demographers 
bent on scientific precision and certainty all demographic 
research undertaken for any period before the 18 century 
runs the risk of appearing as a mere fantasy.’ Nevertheless, 
the Committee felt impelled to present some results of their 
investigations, as have many other scholars dealing with pop- 
ulation statistics of past ages. They have felt that the rise or 
fall of populations, and the concomitant facts relating to na- 
tality and mortality rates, sex and age distribution, marriages 
and divorces, and so forth, are too vital for the understand- 
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Jewish financial elite that was more prone, in comparison to 
other sectors of the Jewish community, to acculturation and 
even assimilation. The most prominent artists of this period 
(within the borders of the Austrian and the Russian Empire) 
are Barbu Iscovescu (Itskovich, 1816-1854) and Constantine 
Daniel Rosenthal (1820-1851) in Romania; Alexander Lesser 
(1814-1884) and Maximilian Fajans (1827-1890) in Poland. 

Those artists’ Weltanschauung was molded in the intel- 
lectual atmosphere of societies and salons of Jewish Reformist 
bourgeoisie and acculturated intelligentsia. An important ele- 
ment of the Weltanschauung was a firm belief that Jews were 
an integral part of the nations in whose midst they existed and 
whose historic destiny they thus shared. This belief inspired 
many works created by Jewish artists of the first generation, a 
striking example of which is Lesser’s The Funeral of Five Vic- 
tims of the Warsaw Manifestation of 1861 (1866). The picture 
portrays the solemn ceremony of burying Polish patriots who 
were killed in the repression of the Russian imperial regime. 
Among the participants led by the Catholic archbishop of the 
Polish capital, Lesser included representatives of all the sectors 
and ethnic groups of the Warsaw population of the time, in- 
cluding an Orthodox rabbi and a reformist rabbi. The picture 
was to emphasize the unity of the Polish nation, composed of 
diverse ethnic groups including the Jews. 

Jewish artists, as well as sections of Jewry they belonged 
to, identified themselves with the rest of the nation, and this 
feeling of unity brought about sympathy with the nationalist 
movements of their countries. Moreover, some Jewish artists 
were active participants in those movements, such as Iscov- 
escu and Rosenthal, whose role in the 1848-49 revolution in 
Valakhia and Moldavia was quite prominent. Their art, which 
is believed to have established the foundations of the Roma- 
nian national school of painting, was a visual manifestation 
of the patriotic ideals of the Romanian nation then being in 
the process of formation (such as the painting by Rosenthal 
eloquently named Romania Casting Off Her Handcuffs in the 
Liberty Camp, 1849). 

However, despite the fact that some Jewish artists of 
the first half of the 19" century had gained recognition, their 
works did not have a pronounced impact on the cultural trans- 
formation of East European Jewry. Being few in number and 
striving to merge into the national cultures of their countries, 
these artists remained at the periphery of contemporary Jew- 
ish society together with the thin social layer of Jewish intel- 
ligentsia whose ideas they expressed. 

Owing to a number of political and cultural factors 
characterizing the evolution of East European Jewry (among 
them, complete or partial lack of emancipation, perpetuating 
the dominant role of the traditional culture, numerous Jews 
habitually living in mono-ethnic settlements, etc.), the pro- 
cess of modernization took specific forms and unfolded more 
slowly than in the countries of Western Europe. This is one of 
the reasons why the Jewish artistic presence in Eastern Europe 
did not become noticeable before the first decades of the sec- 
ond half of the 19" century, i-e., later than in the West. 
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In the specific historical conditions of Eastern Europe 
of that period, the new phenomenon of a professional Jewish 
artist needed certain legitimizing. Jewish traditionalists con- 
demned the artistic trade, regarding it as breaking with the 
fundamental commandments of Judaism. The non-Jewish 
public mind shared a deeply rooted belief that Jews were not 
capable of creating original plastic art. This negative stereotype 
was also shared by some members of the Jewish intelligentsia. 
To overcome these prejudices, Jewish publicists came forth 
with the genre of art criticism and the esthetic essay. In the 
early 1880s, the pioneers in this genre were Nahum *Sokolow 
and Mordechai Zvi Mane (1859-1886), the latter being one of 
the first Jewish artists and a poet writing in Hebrew. 

Despite the impeding factors and a certain “delay,” in 
the early 1870s the Jewish presence in art was established by 
two outstanding names, those of Marc *Antokolsky, a sculp- 
tor living in Russia, and Maurycy *Gottlieb, a Polish painter, 
whose legacies in the art of their countries in particular and of 
Europe in general have been quite prominent. Some of their 
works, influenced by the *Haskalah, manifest a pioneering 
visual interpretation of images of early Christianity as part 
of the Jewish history, among them Antokolsky’s Ecce Homo 
(1874) and Gottlieb’s Christ Preaching at Capernaum (1878-79), 
where Jesus is portrayed, for the first time in the history of 
art, as a traditional Semitic Jew. Pioneering this interpreta- 
tion, the artists tried to analyze anew the pattern of relation- 
ship between modern European civilization and Judaism and 
to demonstrate the universal contribution of Jews to the evo- 
lution of this civilization. At the same time, Antokolsky and 
Gottlieb managed to significantly expand the frames of “the 
Jewish theme” (depicting scenes of Jewish life and history), 
both in content and expression, having introduced historical 
and psychological elements and the cogency of realism. In 
fact, they turned these themes into a means of introspection 
revolving around the existential experience and national self- 
identity of a modern Jewish personality. 

In Russia, Vladimir Stasov (1824-1906), a prominent art 
critic and one of the ideologists of liberal art, enthusiastically 
welcomed the advent of Jewish artists. Stasov was the first to 
encourage Antokolsky and later became his friend and patron; 
he authored a number of articles in which he came forward as 
an ardent apologist of Jewish creative artistic potential. Being 
a passionate advocate of the idea of creating a Russian national 
artistic school, Stasov viewed its emergence as a result of the 
common creative effort made by all the different peoples in- 
habiting the Russian empire, Jews in particular. He regarded 
national (“folk”) art as a “truthful” portrayal of history and 
daily popular life, and urged Jewish artists to turn to Jewish 
national topics. This appeal elicited a response among several 
Jewish artists in Russia and Poland, who, being younger con- 
temporaries of Antokolsky and Gottlieb, further developed 
their art in own manner and became active participants of the 
artistic life of the late 19» and the early 20" centuries. For a 
number of painters and sculptors, among them Isaac Asknasii, 
Moisei Maimon, Pinkhas Geller, Yehuda Pan, Yakov Kruger, 
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ing of all other socioeconomic, political, and even intellectual 
developments for scholarship to be satisfied with a resigned 
ignoramus et ignorabimus. Many demographers and histo- 
rians are, indeed, convinced, to cite the Spanish sociologist 
Javier Ruiz Almanza’s pithy epigram, that “history without 
demography is an enigma, just as is demography without 
history.” 

Population *censuses were not completely absent in the 
ancient and medieval worlds. As a matter of fact, an Egyp- 
tian record of about 3000 B.c.£., preserved on the so-called 
Palermo Stone, gives us a fair idea of how the population was 
counted at that early age. Egyptian censuses were rather fre- 
quently conducted during the Middle Kingdom; they went 
into such details as naming all members of the respective fam- 
ilies. In ancient Israel, too, the censuses attributed to Moses 
and David have a high degree of probability as to fact, if not 
with respect to the actual results. However, these counts were 
much too sporadic to serve as reliable guides. Even modern 
censuses become truly dependable only when they are peri- 
odically repeated and employ the same basic methods. If their 
final results are not absolutely accurate, they at least reveal 
some fundamental trends in growth or decline and other vari- 
ations during the intervening periods. Ancient and medieval 
censuses, even when recorded, were taken too far apart, and 
used unknown or, at least, variable statistical methods. Hence 
they furnish almost no guidance for the prevailing trends. The 
resultant figures, moreover, are frequently available to us only 
in texts reproduced by successive copyists over many genera- 
tions, or even centuries. It is a well-known fact that copyists 
are more likely to err with respect to numbers than in regard 
to almost any other words, because such changes, asa rule, do 
not make the meaning of the entire phrase or sentence incom- 
prehensible. It is enough, for example, for a Hebrew copyist to 
omit a lamed in shalosh to produce the word shesh which im- 
mediately doubles the figure. In its abbreviated form a change 
from a dalet (representing four) to a resh (two hundred), or 
vice versa, can play havoc with any number intended by the 
author. Nor does any proofreader or ordinary reader, unless 
well-informed about the particular situation, notice such 
changes which, by constant repetition, sometimes assume the 
appearance of dependability. 

Even informed students, moreover, often approach the 
recorded figures with set presuppositions. Until the 18 cen- 
tury Jewish, as well as general, European opinion believed 
that ancient times were in all aspects more glorious than the 
Middle Ages or the modern period. They assumed that an- 
cient populations were far larger than those familiar to them 
from observation or readings of more recent events. Even 
so critical a thinker as Montesquieu was convinced that the 
world population of his day did not total more than one-tenth 
of what it had been in antiquity. The first scholar to question 
these assumptions was David Hume. Subsequently, the pen- 
dulum swung to the other extreme. As in other areas of life, 
most scholars were convinced of mankind's gradual progress, 
despite occasional relapses, and believed that the size of hu- 
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man populations, too, as a rule showed an upward curve. In 
time, however, more careful studies revealed that there were 
constant ups and downs, with periods of growth followed by 
those of decline, and the other way around. Another draw- 
back of the recorded censuses and other population records 
consisted in their underlying purposes. Ancient and medi- 
eval governments rarely, if ever, undertook counting popula- 
tion out of general scientific curiosity. They did it principally 
in order to secure lists of prospective taxpayers, soldiers, or 
both. Understandably, since they often served as instruments 
of greater fiscal oppression and more effective military levies, 
censuses were heartily disliked by the masses of the popula- 
tion. Thus readily grew the widespread superstition that cen- 
suses caused divine wrath and retribution. Even King David's 
census provoked the biblical writer to observe: “And again the 
anger of the Lord was kindled against Israel, and He moved 
David against them, saying: ‘Go, number Israel and Judah” 
(11 Sam. 24:1). In fact, it is related, the king later repented his 
irreligious act. As a result of this popular resentment many 
persons undoubtedly succeeded in evading the count, thus 
greatly reducing its value. A remarkable talmudic anecdote 
states that when Persian tax collectors arrived in a city to 
number the Jews subject to the capitation tax, the latter were 
forewarned by their leaders to go into hiding until the collec- 
tors departed. The community at large had a self-interest in 
reducing the figures thus obtained because it afterwards had 
to negotiate with the government for some lump-sum pay- 
ment to cover the total tax due. 

Bearing all these deficiencies in mind, scholarship must 
nevertheless make concerted efforts to come to grips with 
the demographic facts of life in both the past and the pres- 
ent. Wherever possible a number of convergent hypotheses, 
even if by themselves none too reliable, may offer at least some 
more or less acceptable approximations. Yet in the summary 
here presented its often extremely tentative nature must never 
be lost sight of. 


Ancient Israel 

There are only a few direct pieces of information about the 
population of ancient Israel. Some of it is quite dubious. The 
well-known figure of 600,000 adult male Israelites (601,730 
men aged 20 or over in addition to 23,000 male levites, in- 
cluding minors, according to Num. 26:51 and 62), who are 
said to have been counted by Moses after the Exodus from 
Egypt, has long been discounted by critical scholars. Including 
the women and minors, this number would have represented 
a population of about 2,500,000, much too large for the small 
province of Goshen in northeastern Egypt where the major- 
ity of Israelites had lived before their departure. The addition 
of some non-lIsraelites of the “mixed multitude” (Ex. 12:37-38) 
who joined the Exodus was undoubtedly more or less balanced 
by those Israelites who refused to leave the “fleshpots” of Egypt 
and remained behind. It is to them and their descendants 
that some Egyptian papyri of the 12‘ century B.c.z. refer 
when they speak of some “Hebrew” (apiru) still living in Egypt 
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at the time. Moreover, a mass of 2,500,000 persons cross- 
ing the “Red Sea” and migrating through the desert for 40 
years staggers the imagination. Even if we accept the extreme 
emendation by some scholars which reduces the figure to 
6,000 adult males, it would still leave a considerable number 
of 25,000 or more persons finally entering Canaan, where 
they may have joined some descendants of the ancient Habiru 
(“Hebrews”) who had never left Palestine for Egypt but 
had slowly been occupying Canaanite territory from the 
days of the El-Amarna Letters in the 15> and 14* centuries 
B.C.E. 

Much more informative are the figures yielded by the 
census conducted by Joab at the behest of King David. Here 
there is a major difficulty in having two apparently contra- 
dictory records. The figures given in 11 Samuel 24:9, namely 
that “there were in Israel eight hundred thousand valiant men 
that drew the sword; and the men of Judah were five hun- 
dred thousand men,” seem to be controverted by the report 
in 1 Chronicles (21:5) that “all they of Israel were a thousand 
thousand and a hundred thousand men that drew sword; and 
Judah was four hundred three-score and ten thousand men 
that drew sword.” Whichever figure is taken - and with some 
difficulty they can be harmonized - it indicates a population 
of well over 5,000,000, which is possible, if at all, only if Joab 
counted the population, including the subject peoples, of the 
entire Davidic empire from parts of Syria to the border of 
Egypt. In that case, the Israelite population doubtless formed 
but a minority of those counted. If, in the following genera- 
tions, Israel rapidly assimilated some of the subject tribes in 
its midst, the area under its control had shrunk considerably 
under Solomon and his successors. Another figure of great 
interest is given in the Assyrian king Sennacherib’s boast that 
at the time of his siege of Jerusalem in 701 B.c.£. he had de- 
ported 200,150 men, women, and children from the Judean 
kingdom, all of which except the capital had been occupied 
by the Assyrian troops. This number too, has been subjected 
to much carping by modern critics. One of them, Karl Ung- 
nad, suggested that it be reduced to 2,150 persons — a number 
which would have rendered the royal boast entirely mean- 
ingless. While Sennacherib’s grandiloquent inscription may 
indeed have exaggerated considerably the number of pris- 
oners taken back to Assyria, it must to some extent have ap- 
proximated reality. 

Some of the figures here quoted are partially supported 
by the existence in the country of a large number of “cities.” As 
early as the 15'* century B.c.£. the famous Egyptian inscrip- 
tion by Thutmoses 111 named more than 100 Palestinian cit- 
ies conquered in an area covering only about one-fourth of 
what was later to become the land of Israel and Judah, which 
bears out the development of some 400 “municipalities” un- 
der the Israelitic regime indicated by both the ancient Ono- 
mastica and modern geographic research. These cities were 
for the most part very small. Even in Israel's heyday their vast 
majority embraced only 1,000 inhabitants or less, but from 
Canaanite times on they had served the purpose of protect- 
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ing the farming population against raids from hostile outsid- 
ers. Most farmers seem indeed to have lived within walled 
cities while cultivating their soil by “going out” to their fields 
or vineyards in the morning and returning in the evening. 
(This is, therefore, the sequence of the well-known biblical 
phrase.) Incidentally, this situation explains why ancient Pal- 
estine did not have any such major cleavage between the ur- 
ban and rural populations as has characterized the medieval 
and modern West. 

Finally, there is also some interesting data concerning the 
kingdom of Judah during the Babylonian conquests and its 
aftermath in the years 597-582 B.C.E. One source reports that 
3,023 Judeans had been deported in the seventh year of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, 832 Jerusalemites in the 18'* year, 745 Judeans in 
the 23*¢ year, together “all the persons were four thousand and 
six hundred” (Jer. 52:28-30). In contrast, 11 Kings (24:14-16) 
states that the Babylonians “carried away all Jerusalem, and all 
the princes, and all the mighty men of valor, even ten thousand 
captives, and all the craftsmen and the smiths.” Somewhat dif- 
ferently, the figure of 7,000 is mentioned in the same context. 
These contradictory data have been subjected to a variety of 
interpretations, but with some effort and ingenuity they can 
be harmonized. In any case, both sets of figures evidently 
refer only to a small elite of landowners, priests, and crafts- 
men whose absence would deprive the subject population of 
leadership and the supply of arms, but the Babylonians must 
have simultaneously deported a great mass of captives from 
the lower classes. Archaeological discoveries have confirmed 
the fact that after 586 B.c.E. the Judean countryside was quite 
deserted, although the conquerors may have brought in some 
replacements in addition to maintaining their own garrisons 
on the spot. This exchange of populations had long been prac- 
ticed by the Assyrians in order to stem irredentist movements 
and, a century and a quarter before the fall of Jerusalem, they 
had deported a great many Northern Israelites before and af- 
ter the fall of Samaria in 733-719 B.C.E. 

In short, on the basis of these and numerous other scat- 
tered data, supported by a number of demographic consid- 
erations, the present writer ventured to propose the highly 
tentative Table 1, Ancient Population for the approximate 
population of ancient Israel and Judah between 1000 and 
586 B.C.E.: The decline in the population, here assumed, may 
well be explained by the general deterioration in the politi- 
cal and economic strength of the two kingdoms in the inter- 
vening four centuries. It did not seriously affect, however, the 
number of “cities” (about 300-400 in the whole country and 
about 60-70 in Judah alone), the population of which may 
have been greatly reduced, but which continued to function 
as more or less autonomous municipalities. These avowedly 
extremely tentative “guesstimates,’ made more than 40 years 
ago, still seen to offer the most acceptable approximations. 
The enormous amount of additional archaeological and other 
source material and interpretation which have since been 
brought forth by biblical scholars has, if anything, helped to 
support them. 
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Table 1. Ancient Israel: Approximate Population of Ancient Israel 
and Judah between 1000 and 586 B.C.E. 








1000 733/701 586 
Judah 450,000 300,000-350,000 150,000 
Israel 1,350,000 800,000—1,000,000 - 
Total Israelite and | 1,800,000 1,100,000-1,350,000 150,000 
Judean population 
Per square mile 40 28-32 24 














Second Commonwealth 

During the restoration period the recovery of Palestine’s Jew- 
ish population was very slow. At first the Second Common- 
wealth embraced only an area of some 1,200 square miles 
in and around Jerusalem. According to Ezra (2:64-65), “the 
whole congregation [of returning exiles] together was forty 
and two thousand three hundred and threescore, besides their 
manservants and their maidservants, of whom there were 
seven thousand three hundred thirty and seven; and they had 
two hundred singing men and singing women.” Even adding 
to these figures a number of survivors from the pre-Exilic 
period, the population of the Commonwealth could not have 
amounted to much more than 60,000-70,000. In time, this 
population must have increased considerably so that, writing 
in the third century B.c.£., Pseudo-Hecataeus could estimate 
the number of Jerusalem's inhabitants alone at 120,000 (Jos., 
Apion, 1:197). There also were growing Jewish settlements out- 
side the boundaries of the autonomous Jewish province, par- 
ticularly in Galilee (still called the Gelil Ha-Goyim; “the dis- 
trict of gentiles”), along the coast, and in Transjordan. Yet at 
the outbreak of the Hasmonean Revolt in 165 B.c.£. the total 
Jewish population in the country still was very small. It grew 
by leaps and bounds, however, after the establishment of the 
sovereign Judean state by Simeon Maccabee in 140 B.c.E. and 
particularly after the annexation of large territories conquered 
by his successors, John *Hyrcanus and Alexander *Yannai. It 
now included a considerable number of Idumeans and oth- 
ers forcibly converted to Judaism by these conquerors, whose 
amalgamation with the older Jewish inhabitants proceeded 
apace with great speed. In the days of Jesus and the tannaim 
Galilee was as Jewish as the environs of Jerusalem. This growth 
was not stemmed by the occupation of the country by the Ro- 
mans under Pompey in 63 B.c.E. and the conversion of Judea 
into a sub-province of the Roman Empire. Only some cit- 
ies, organized along the lines of a Hellenistic polis along the 
coast and in Transjordan, were now under the control of their 
“Greek” city councils, with the Jews often constituting but a 
tolerated minority. 

During the two centuries of Hasmonean and Herodian 
rule over Palestine the Jewish people expanded numerically 
to an unprecedented degree not only in Palestine but also 
in other lands, in part by active proselytization. Curiously, 
the Phoenician-Carthaginian Diaspora, long a major fac- 
tor throughout the Mediterranean world, suddenly vanished 
at the beginning of the Common Era. It has been suggested 
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that, with their ancient kinship to the Canaanite-Hebrew civi- 
lization, these offshoots of enterprising Tyre and Sidon were 
now submerged within the Jewish Dispersion. Be this as it 
may, unquestionably, many new communities now sprang 
up as far west as Italy and Tunisia and possibly even Spain 
and Morocco. Few reliable figures, however, are available for 
either the total Jewish population of any Roman province or 
that of individual communities. Not even Palestine has left 
behind records from which one could derive dependable sta- 
tistics. Babylonian Jewry fell almost totally silent from the 
days of Ezra and Nehemiah to the second century c.E., al- 
though the presence there of great masses of Jews is not sub- 
ject to doubt. Josephus’ attempt to justify his behavior dur- 
ing the great Roman-Jewish War of 66-70 by first writing his 
history of that war in Aramaic is definite proof of the impor- 
tance of those communities outside the Roman Empire. But 
numerically there are only such vague assertions as Josephus’ 
statement that “myriads upon myriads” of Jews lived in the 
Euphrates Valley, while admitting that their “number could 
not be ascertained” (Ant., 11:133). Egypt, next to Palestine har- 
boring the most culturally creative Jewish community of the 
time, embraced about a million Jews in the first century C.E., 
according to a casual remark by the well-informed Philo Ju- 
daeus. Other sources show that Jews probably predominated 
in two of the five quarters of Alexandria, that great empo- 
rium of trade and cultural activity, the population of which 
is variously estimated at 500,000 to 1,000,000. They may, in- 
deed, have formed almost 40% of the population, in which 
case the Alexandrine community may well have exceeded in 
size that of Jerusalem in its heyday. There are also glimpses of 
such lesser Egyptian communities as the *Elephantine Jewish 
colony under the Achaemenids and Apollinopolis Magna or 
Edfu under the Ptolemies and Romans. 

To be sure, certain data reported by the rabbis seem 
vastly exaggerated. For instance, the figures given for the at- 
tendance at the Passover sacrifices at the Temple of Jerusalem 
shortly before its destruction (Tosef., Pes. 4:3; Pes. 64b) can- 
not be taken at their face value. The Temple could not pos- 
sibly have accommodated at any time a bare fraction of that 
number even if the Jews offered their sacrifices in frequent 
relays. A little more informative are the reports of the casual- 
ties in deaths and prisoners sustained by Jerusalem during the 
Roman siege. The figures transmitted by such distinguished 
historians as Josephus and Tacitus ranging between 600,000 
fatalities and 1,197,000 dead and captured (Jos., Wars, 6:420; 
Tacitus, Historiae, 5:13) are not quite so out of line as they ap- 
pear at first glance. Jerusalem's population before the siege had 
been swelled by countless numbers of pilgrims from all over 
the Dispersion and refugees from the provinces previously 
occupied by the Roman legions. 

A new factor was injected into the discussion by the re- 
port of Gregory bar Hebraeus, a 12'-century Syrian chroni- 
cler of Jewish descent, about a census of the Jewish population 
taken by Emperor Claudius in 48 c.£. (Historia compendiosa 
dynastiarum, ed. by E. Pococke, 75, 116; ed. by A. Salhani, 
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115). According to this report, first brought to the attention 
of students of ancient Jewish history by Jean Juster, Claudius 
found no less than 6,944,000 Jews within the confines of the 
empire. To be sure, some scholars denied the authenticity 
of this report, or attributed the census to one of Roman 
citizens, rather than of Jews. However, the weight of evidence 
still favors the acceptance of that figure as the most likely 
approximation of the number of Jews living within the em- 
pire. To them must be added the numerous Jews of Babylonia, 
the Iranian Plateau, the Yemen, and Ethiopia. It stands to 
reason, therefore, that shortly before the fall of Jerusalem 
the world Jewish population exceeded 8,000,000, of whom 
probably not more than 2,350,000-2,500,000 lived in Pal- 
estine. Other major countries of Jewish settlement included 
Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor, and Babylonia, each probably 
embracing more than 1,000,000 Jews. Even Rome, the capi- 
tal of the empire, seems to have included a Jewish community 
of about 40,000 in a total population of some 800,000, if 
we accept the figure of 8,000 Roman Jews accompanying 
a Palestinian delegation in the year 4 B.c.E., and 4,000 Jew- 
ish youths reputedly deported by Tiberius to the salt mines of 
Sardinia, as reported by Josephus (Ant., 17:300; 18:84) and 
Tacitus (Annales, 2, 85). This numerical strength of the Jewish 
population was important not only for the subsequent desti- 
nies of the Jewish people but also for the rise and expansion 
of Christianity. No less an authority than Adolf Harnack de- 
veloped the theory that only where Jewish communities ex- 
isted in the first century were there substantial Christian con- 
gregations before Constantine the Great in the early fourth 
century. 

Unfortunately, after the fall of Jerusalem the demographic 
sources relating to Jews almost completely dried up. Unques- 
tionably, the total number of Jews rapidly declined. As a result 
of the war ravages in 66-70, during the uprisings against Tra- 
jan in 115-117 and the *Bar Kokhba War in 132-35 the popula- 
tion of Palestine, Egypt, Cyprus, and other areas diminished 
sharply. Jerusalem for a while ceased to be a Jewish city alto- 
gether. After Trajan, Egyptian Jewry, though not completely 
suppressed, became almost totally silent for nearly a century; 
it never recovered from that mortal blow until centuries after 
the Muslim conquest. The conversion of some Jews to the new 
Christian religion was further aggravated by the more or less 
continuous Roman oppression culminating in the anti-Jewish 
legislation of the Christian Roman emperors from the fourth 
to the sixth centuries. Nor could the Jews entirely escape the 
impact of the biological decline of the empire as a whole from 
the third century on. Ultimately, in 632 Emperor Heraclius 
outlawed Judaism altogether. At the same time, through both 
immigration and natural growth, the Jewish population in 
Babylonia and elsewhere throughout the resurgent Persian 
Empire under the Sassanid dynasty (after 226) grew rapidly 
and, by the fourth century, may have equaled in size that of 
Rome and Byzantium. But no estimates of any kind, nor even 
informed guesses, can be made for the actual numbers of Jews 
inhabiting either empire. 
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Characteristically, however, the Jewish dispersion contin- 
ued to expand in all directions. During those centuries some 
Jews seem to have penetrated India, as well as parts of Africa 
outside of Rome’s control, while, if tradition is to be believed, 
some individuals even reached China. In the West there is 
some documentary and epigraphic evidence about Jewish 
settlements in Gaul, Germany, Hungary (Pannonia), Romania 
(Dacia), and perhaps even Britain. But these outlying Jewries 
were, for the most part, very small, and influenced the size of 
the world Jewish population to but a minor extent. 


Medieval Islam and Byzantium 

Curiously, for the long medieval period (from 313 or 476 C.E. 
to 1492) there is no global figure for the Jewish population of 
any year even comparable to the reconstruction, however un- 
certain, of the Claudian census in the mid-first century. There 
are only stray records pertaining to individual communities 
in different areas and periods which rarely lend themselves to 
any overall “guesstimates.” The following medieval data are, 
therefore, even more tentative than those for the Ancient pe- 
riod. Palestine Jewry, though greatly decimated by the wars 
and Roman persecutions, seems nevertheless to have recov- 
ered sufficiently to be able to stage several revolts against their 
oppressive masters. According to one Christian chronicler 
even 4,000 Jews living in neighboring Tyre were able to start 
a revolt in 610, with the aid of 20,000 Jewish soldiers assem- 
bled from Palestine, Damascus, and Cyprus (Eutychius ibn 
Batriq, Annales, in J.P. Migne’s Patrologia graeca, 111:1084f.; 
and in Arabic text, ed. by L. Cheikho et al., 1:216). Another 
large-scale uprising, supported by an invading Persian army, 
was so successful that for three years the Jews seem to have 
exercised control over large parts of the country including 
Jerusalem and Tiberias (614-617). The repression in 629-632, 
however, was sharp and swift. Yet the total outlawry of Juda- 
ism in 632 hardly began to be implemented when five years 
later the Arab armies overran the country. 

Jerusalem, which since the days of Bar Kokhba’s defeat 
had only a sporadic and largely surreptitious Jewish settle- 
ment, was gradually reopened to Jewish residents under the 
Muslim domination. At first, Caliph Omar I admitted only 70 
Jewish families. But this number increased considerably in the 
following generations owing to both Rabbanite and Karaite 
immigration. Similarly Caesarea, which in the Byzantine pe- 
riod had served as the administrative capital of the province, 
continued to harbor a substantial Jewish population, although 
the figures given by Baladhuri (200,000 Jews, 30,000 Samari- 
tans, 700,000 Byzantine soldiers) and Yaqut (100,000 Jews, 
80,000 Samaritans, 100,000 soldiers) are fantastically exag- 
gerated. This evolution was cut short by the bloodbath perpe- 
trated by the conquering Crusaders in 1099 from which the 
Jewish community but slowly recovered. Some 70 years later 
the traveler Benjamin of Tudela found in Jerusalem a small 
community of perhaps 1,000 persons (the extant manuscripts 
differ between 4 and 200 families), while in 1218 Judah Al- 
Harizi noted the presence there of three Jewish congregations. 
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A similar divergence may be observed between Benjamin’s es- 
timate of 3,000 Jews in Damascus and the 10,000 Jews quoted, 
a decade later, by another visitor, Pethahiah of Regensburg. 

The other great center of Jewish life, Babylonia, seems 
more successfully to have conserved its biological strength. 
Despite the numerous sufferings inflicted upon the Jews by 
the Mazdakite movement during the chaotic fifth century, the 
figure of 90,000 Jews welcoming the arrival of the Arab gen- 
eral Ali (Iggeret Sherira Gaon, ed. by B.M. Lewin (1921), 101) is 
not out of the range of historical probability. Under the Mus- 
lim administration the Jews of Babylonia and the neighbor- 
ing Iranian Plateau continued to expand. The city of Sura, for 
example, the seat of a famous rabbinic academy, was found 
by a tenth-century Muslim investigating committee to have 
a large Jewish majority (Ibn abi Usaybi‘a, Tabagat al-atibba’, 
ed. by A. Mueller, 1:221). The original Aramaic name of Mosul, 
Hesna Ebraya (“Hebrew Castle”: the Jews themselves called 
it Ashshur) was undoubtedly deserved before the city grew 
into a major administrative and economic center. These old 
communities were speedily overshadowed by Baghdad after 
762 when it became the capital of the vast Caliphate. In spite 
of the empire’s dissolution and the chaotic conditions which 
prevailed there in the tenth century, Benjamin still found in 
the Baghdad of the 1160s a flourishing Jewish community of 
perhaps 40,000 persons. According to the Arab writer, Ibn al- 
Naqgqash, the Mongolian invaders of Baghdad in 1258 counted 
there no less than 36,000 Jewish taxpayers — doubtless an ex- 
aggeration. In any case Jews constituted but a small segment of 
a population which at times may have ranged from 1,000,000 
to 2,000,000 in size. 

Egyptian Jewry, too, seems to have gradually recovered 
from its sharp decline of the second century. Although the glo- 
rious community of Alexandria had never recovered its for- 
mer size and intellectual eminence and, in 414, had suffered 
from a serious, if unauthorized, expulsion, the conquering 
Arabs exaggeratingly claimed to have found there in 640 no 
less than “400,000 poll-tax paying Jews” (Eutychius, Annales, 
in: PG 111: 1107; in the Arabic text, ed. by Cheikho, 2:26). Here, 
too, the recovery proceeded apace under the Muslim rule, par- 
ticularly the friendly Fatimid and Seljuk regimes of the 11 
and 12" centuries. In the newly developed capital of Fostat 
(Old Cairo) Benjamin found 7,000, and in Alexandria, 3,000 
Jewish families. He also saw or heard of numerous other Jew- 
ish communities throughout the land. Taking these figures as 
representing persons, rather than families, some careful his- 
torians calculated that all of Egypt had a Jewish population 
of no more than 20,000-40,000, which is probably too con- 
servative a ratio in the country’s general population of per- 
haps 7,000,000-8,000,000. While Benjamin’s estimates do not 
quite tally with the evidence of local sources, particularly those 
preserved in the Cairo *Genizah, they all give the impression 
of populous and often flourishing Jewish settlements. 

To the west of Egypt there were growing Jewish com- 
munities in Kairouan (Tunisia), Morocco, and particularly 
Muslim Spain. However, no precise data are available on the 
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demographic situation in most of these communities. Only 
here and there are there some figures, as a rule none too re- 
liable, in the writings of Arab chroniclers and geographers 
or in rabbinic sources. The famous Moroccan community of 
Fez, for example, is said to have sustained 6,000 Jewish fatal- 
ities during the massacre of 1032-33. In Spain, al-Idrisi calls 
the frontier town of Tarragona a “city of Jews” (Description de 
lAfrique, ed. and trans. by R. Dozy and MJ. de Goeje, 191 (Ar.) 
and 231 (Fr.)). In addressing the Jewish leaders of Lucena the 
ninth-century Babylonian Gaon, Natronai b. Hilai, casually 
mentions that “there are no gentiles living among you at all” 
(Responsum, reproduced in B.M. Lewin’s Ozar ha-Geonim, 
vol. 3, 1, 24f. no. 64). Even the celebrated city of Granada is, 
doubtless for good reason, called by al-Himyari Ighranatat-al- 
Yahid (“Jewish Granada’; in La Peninsule Ibérique, ed. by E. 
Lévi-Provengal, 23, 42f. (Ar.), 29ff., 53 ff. (Fr.)). Cordoba, the 
metropolis of Muslim Spain, also included a very sizable Jew- 
ish community. Although these stray data do not allow for any 
comprehensive estimate of the Jewish population of the whole 
country, it appears that here, too, Ely Ashtor’s estimate of but 
50,000-55,000 Jews in the whole Iberian Peninsula around 
1050 (in a general population of some 7,000,000-9,000,000) 
is the result of excessive caution. Even under the intolerant 
Almohad domination of the 12 century many, perhaps most, 
Jews continued secretly to profess Judaism. They “rolled with 
the waves” until the 13"*-century reconquest by the Christian 
Spaniards, when they could once again overtly profess Juda- 
ism and resume their demographic as well as socioeconomic 
and cultural expansion. 

Similar uncertainties beset the demographic historian 
trying to ascertain the size of the Jewish population in the 
Byzantine Empire. It is a remarkable testimony to the enor- 
mous vitality of the Jewish people that, despite four successive 
total outlawries of Judaism in 632, 722-3, 873-4, and 930, it 
survived and resumed its historic evolution, without notice- 
able breaks in its continuity. At any rate, when around 1160 
Benjamin of Tudela visited Constantinople, he found there no 
less than 2,000 Rabbanite and 500 Karaite families. For that 
time this was an impressive estimate of 12,000-15,000 Jews, 
although they evidently constituted but a small minority of 
the capital's population which, ranging between 50,000 and 
100,000 persons, by far exceeded that of any Christian city of 
the period. Some ten to fifteen years later, Pethahiah of Re- 
gensburg, on arriving in Byzantium, was so overawed by the 
number and size of its Jewish communities, which sharply 
contrasted with the underpopulated cities and Jewish settle- 
ments of his German homeland, that he exclaimed: “There 
are there [in the Byzantine Empire] so many congregations 
that the land of Israel could not contain them, were they to be 
settled therein.” Nonetheless, there is no way of closely esti- 
mating the total Jewish population of the empire, both before 
or after the Arab expansion of the 630s. 

Here, too, much of the demographic information de- 
pends on data supplied by Benjamin of Tudela. Regrettably, 
different manuscript of his travelogue quote figures with con- 
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siderable variants. The question whether he had in mind per- 
sons, taxpayers, or families still is largely unresolved. It is quite 
possible that some of his figures represented different entities 
and that he merely reported numbers as they were given to 
him by local informants in the towns he happened to visit. 
Though displaying unusual interest in Jewish demography 
and probably quite accurately transmitting the information 
he received, he was, needless to say, unable to check it. With 
all these weaknesses, Benjamin is relatively the most reliable 
guide. It has been shown that the sum total of his figures was 
512,532. Since he did not visit all communities and did not re- 
cord figures even in many of those he had seen, these num- 
bers must at least be doubled. In short, at the end of the 12" 
century the world Jewish population may well have embraced 
1,000,000, perhaps even close to 2,000,000 persons, the large 
majority of whom still resided in countries under the domina- 
tion of Islam. This situation began changing rapidly in the 13" 
century, when the center of gravity of the Jewish people shifted 
to the Western lands. With the rest of the population, the East- 
ern Jewries declined sharply, to be revitalized only under the 
Ottoman Empire of the late 15" and the 16‘ centuries. 


Medieval West 

Despite the availability of much more ample and better-in- 
vestigated source materials, population studies of medieval 
Western Jewry are likewise affected by great uncertainties. 
Apart from the general decline of population during the Bar- 
barian invasions, many Jewish settlements were totally de- 
stroyed during the wave of intolerance which, in the seventh 
century, swept through Visigothic Spain, Merovingian France, 
and Langobard Italy. Thereafter the total number of Jews in 
Western Europe, including Germany, must have been very 
small indeed. The only continuous major settlements carried 
over from Antiquity were in the Papal States, southern Italy, 
parts of Spain, and southern France. However, here, too, the 
general population decline is well illustrated by the city of 
Rome which, from a metropolis embracing some 1,000,000 
inhabitants at the end of the second century, was reduced to 
but 35,000 eight centuries later. Nonetheless, in the 1160s Ben- 
jamin could find substantial Jewish communities in Rome, 
Naples, Messina, and particularly in Palermo, whose 1,500 
Jewish families undoubtedly formed the largest Jewish com- 
munity under Roman Catholic Christianity. Rome itself may 
also have embraced at that time about 1,000 Jews. 

Relatively, the best information deals with the condi- 
tions in medieval England. Owing to the comparatively small 
number of Jews, the availability of large and well-preserved 
source material, and untiring research by scholars, Christian 
and Jewish, over several decades, the evolution of the medi- 
eval Anglo-Jewish community has been fairly well elucidated. 
Its demographic aspects, however, have left many questions 
open. It appears that, beginning with the Norman Conquest 
of 1066, the number of Jewish settlers gradually reached about 
2,500 persons before the massacres of 1190-91 and the ensuing 
flight of numerous Jews to the Continent. Within a few years 
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English Jewry recovered its strength, however, and resumed its 
growth in the first half of the 13" century. Yet the endless fiscal 
exactions of Henry 111 and the general hostility of the popula- 
tion, which found expression in a number of cities securing 
privileges de non tolerandis Judaeis, before long began taking 
their toll. Even at the expulsion of 1290 there were probably 
no more than about 10,000 Jews in a total population of about 
3,500,000 in the country. This is avowedly a compromise fig- 
ure between the decided underestimate by George Caro of no 
more than 3,000 Jewish residents and the records of contem- 
porary chroniclers, whose reports about the Jews effected by 
the decree of expulsion of 1290 ranged from 15,000 to 17,500. 
Even that relatively small number was scattered over 91 cit- 
ies, of which 21 (at their heyday, 27) were sufficiently impor- 
tant to contain royal archae where records of all Jewish loans 
were Officially kept. In addition, there were more than 100 
other localities in which individual Jews were mentioned in 
the sources. A few individuals seem also to have penetrated 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, though no organized community 
existed in any of these areas in the Middle Ages. 

On the Continent Jewish demography depends for the 
most part on sporadically preserved tax records. In the case 
of capitation taxes it is relatively easy to multiply the number 
of taxpayers by whatever quotient is derived from our knowl- 
edge, otherwise obtained, of their ratio to minors, indigents, 
and other non-paying groups. Of course, here, too, it was in 
the best interest of the Jewish communities to underestimate 
the number of taxpayers whereas the government authorities 
sought to exaggerate them. In addition, there were sporadic 
censuses of population, including Jews, such as was instituted 
in Aix-en-Provence in 1341 on orders of King Robert of Anjou. 
It revealed that, at that time, 1,205 Jews occupied 203 houses 
and constituted some 10% of the city’s population. A Jewish 
taxpaying “hearth” averaged 5.9 members, while individual 
households included a membership of up to 30 persons. In 
contrast, a similar census in Carpentras in 1471 revealed a 
Jewish average of only 4.3 per “hearth,” as against 5.2 persons 
per Christian “hearth” The latter discrepancy is explainable 
only by the intervening trials and tribulations of Carpentras 
Jewry which was always treated more harshly by both the 
populace and the city council than that of its larger neighbor, 
Avignon. Here no less than 210 Jewish heads of households 
were called upon in 1358 to take an oath of allegiance to the 
pope, which indicates the presence of a Jewish community of 
well over 1,000 persons. In general, the Jewish population of 
Provence and the papal possessions in France exceeded the 
general ratio of Jews in the rest of France and for that mat- 
ter anywhere in Europe north of the Alps and Pyrenees. Al- 
ready in the days of Benjamin the community of Arles, with 
its 200 families, seems to have formed some 20% of the city’s 
population. The smaller town of Tarascon embraced 125 Jew- 
ish families in 1442, 183 families in 1487. On the other hand, 
Narbonne, once the leading southern French community and, 
in Carolingian times, the seat of a “Jewish king,” steadily de- 
clined and, shortly before the 1306 expulsion, numbered no 
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more than 1,000 Jews among the city’s 15,000 inhabitants. 
Similarly, Toulouse in 1391 had only 15 Jewish families in a 
population of 25,000-30,000. All of Gascony under English 
domination apparently never exceeded that total of 1,000 
Jews before their banishment in 1288. More remarkably, the 
“great city” of Paris (Benjamin), where, before the expulsion 
of 1182, some chroniclers spoke exaggeratingly of Jews form- 
ing half the city’s population and owning half its real estate, 
in fact embraced at no time before the final expulsion of 1394 
many more than the 124 taxpayers (in 86 households) among 
the 15,200 taxpayers recorded in 1292 in a total population of 
80,000 or more counted in 1328. 

No house-to-house canvasses are recorded in the Holy 
Roman Empire. There we depend principally on tax records 
which, however, are almost invariably incomplete. Even the 
very significant list of taxpaying Jewish communities in 12.41 
omits such large Jewish settlements as that of Nuremberg. On 
the other hand, Germany has preserved a number of exam- 
ples of the memorbuch which, by recording victims of perse- 
cutions by name, are the most dependable, if partial, sources 
of demographic information. In Nuremberg, for example, 628 
such fatalities are recorded as a result of the *Rindfleisch mas- 
sacres of 1298; despite the community's subsequent recovery, 
570 more Jews lost their lives in the massacre of 1349. Wuer- 
zburg sustained in 1298 no less than 900 casualties, of whom 
100 are specifically mentioned as nonresidents. Even smaller 
communities like Weissensee or Ueberlingen could lose 125 
and over 300 Jews respectively, in massacres resulting from 
local *blood libels in 1303 and 1332. However, such incidental 
records give us but a remote approximation of the total Jewish 
population in the respective periods. The only conclusion one 
may draw from these stray references is that, especially after 
1350, most German Jewish communities were very small. 

In Jewish, as in general West and Central European life, 
the 14" century was a period of great crisis, both economically 
and biologically. The recurrent famines (1315-17, etc.) and pes- 
tilences — the greatest of the epidemics, the *Black Death of 
1348-49, was but one of a series of destructive diseases — re- 
sulted in a long-lasting decline in population. During many 
decades an annual birthrate of 39 per 1,000 population was 
exceeded by a mortality rate of 41 per 1,000. Hence life ex- 
pectancy of newly born children in many areas sank as low as 
17-20 years. Jews not only fell victim to these widely spread- 
ing contaminations, but were often massacred in advance of 
the plague by their panic-stricken Christian neighbors, as al- 
leged “poisoners of the wells” responsible for the contagion. 
Not surprisingly, their numbers declined frightfully even in 
a city like Vienna, which was restrained by its rulers from at- 
tacking Jews, despite its daily losses of 500 (occasionally up 
to 1,200) dead to the plague. Its Jewry, considered by some in- 
formed contemporaries the largest Jewish community in the 
empire, 70 years later had only 92 male and 122 female mar- 
tyrs during the persecution (the so-called Gezerah) of 1421. 
The celebrated Jewish community of Augsburg listed only 17 
and 21 Jewish taxpayers in 1401 and 1437, and in the following 
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year banished the whole community of 300 persons. Erfurt, 
which a short time before possessed four or five synagogues 
and four slaughterhouses for the supply of ritually permis- 
sible meat, dwindled to a total of only 50-86 taxpayers in 
1357-89. Similarly Frankfurt, which was destined to play so 
great a role in German Jewish history in the following centu- 
ries, embraced only a few Jewish families in the 1360s, and as 
late as 1462, when its new ghetto was formally established, it 
counted no more than about 200 inhabitants. If during that 
period many German Jews found shelter in the neighboring 
lands of Poland, Lithuania, and Hungary (each destined to 
occupy an imposing place in the modern history of the Jew- 
ish people), before 1500 c.k. their total numbers, even when 
augmented by the earlier settlers in part stemming from ter- 
ritories further east, still were quite small before the end of 
the Middle Ages. 

The largest agglomerations of Jews under medieval 
Christendom were to be found on the Iberian and Apennine 
peninsulas together with the adjacent Balearic Islands and Sic- 
ily. Spain, the largest and most influential focus of medieval 
Judaism, has preserved a great many demographically rele- 
vant records, some of which are yet to be explored. However, 
their evaluation by modern scholars has diverged very greatly. 
While the first careful investigator of the subject, Isidore Loeb, 
estimated the Jewish population of Castile at 160,000 around 
1300 C.E., Yitzhak Baer, the outstanding student of Spanish 
Jewish history, attributes to that kingdom only some 3,600 
Jewish families at that time. Together with Navarre and Ara- 
gon, he believes, the combined Jewish population did not ex- 
ceed 40,000. Once again the truth seems to be somewhere in 
between, and a total of 150,000 would seem to offer a much 
closer approximation. Remarkably, neither the Jewish nor the 
general population suffered permanently irretrievable losses 
as a result of the Black Death of 1348-49, or the subsequent 
major plagues of 1394-96 and 1490. Despite various setbacks, 
especially after 1391, the Iberian Jewish population contin- 
ued to grow, particularly in Castile, and there is somewhat 
more agreement about the number of Jews affected by the 
expulsion of 1492. The best approximation was given by Meir 
Melammed, son-in-law of “Chief Rabbi” Abraham Senior, 
and another Jew (both of whom preferred conversion to exile) 
who estimated the number of Jewish families affected by the 
decree of expulsion at 35,000 in Castile and 6,000 in Aragon 
(Andrés Bernaldez, Historia de los Reyes Catolicos, cxff.). Not 
very much higher is the figure of 300,000 Jewish inhabitants 
of Spain, cited by Isaac Abrabanel, the leader of the departing 
exiles (Ma’yenei ha-yeshuah, introd.). If it be true that some 
120,000 of these expatriates proceeded to neighboring Por- 
tugal (Abraham Zacuto, Sefer Yuhasin, 2774), the total Jewish 
population of the smaller country may have reached 200,000 
to be affected by the forced conversion of 1496-97. These large 
figures lent themselves to easy exaggeration and even such a 
well-informed and careful 16-century historian and politi- 
cal theorist as Juan Mariana glibly speaks of 800,000 Spanish 
Jews affected by the expulsion (Historia general de Espana, ed. 
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by J.M. Gutiérrez, vol. 5, 440). In the Iberian case, moreover, 
there is a major problem of estimating the number of Conver- 
sos (including numerous secret Judaizers) who lived under the 
reign of Ferdinand and Isabella and whose number was greatly 
increased by those Jews who in 1492 preferred baptism to ex- 
ile. These Conversos were to furnish a considerable number 
of members to the growing Marrano dispersion in the West, 
while others found ways of speedily returning to Judaism by 
settling in Muslim lands. 

Somewhat less controversial is the size of the large Jewish 
population of Sicily and the kingdom of Naples. Sicily alone 
doubtless had a Jewish population of more than 50,000 in 
the 15" century, many of whom departed in 1492 for Naples, 
Rome, and other localities. Combined with refugees from 
Spain, the Sicilian exiles may well have temporarily doubled 
the Jewish population of the kingdom of Naples before the 
expulsion of Jews in 1511 and 1541. At the same time, the re- 
settlement of Jewish communities in Italy north of the Papal 
States was proceeding rather slowly and the glorious Renais- 
sance republics of Florence, Ferrara, Venice, and others be- 
came really important areas of Jewish settlement only in the 
early modern period. 

In short, after considering these and many other com- 
plicated factors and in full realization of the perilous nature 
of any computation, S. Baron has submitted Table 2, Jewish 
Population in European Countries before 1500 C.£. covering 
the Jewish population in Western and Central Europe during 
the last centuries of the Middle Ages. 


1500-1800 

The three centuries of the early modern period were at first 
marked by a simultaneous expansion and contraction of Jew- 
ish settlement, which of course had an important bearing 
on Jewish demography as well. On the one hand, the wave 
of expulsions from England, France, the Iberian Peninsula, 
and many Italian and German territories of the period from 
1290 to 1500 now continued unabated. Jews were ousted per- 
manently from the kingdom of Naples in 1511 and 1541; from 
the duchy of Milan in 1597; and from the Papal States (except 
Rome and Ancona) on a more temporary basis, in 1569 and 
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1593. The banishment of the Jews from Regensburg in 1519 and 
Rothenburg in 1520 was followed during the early Reforma- 
tion period by expulsion from Saxony in 1536, Brandenburg 
(after their readmission in 1540) in 1571, and many other Ger- 
man principalities, bishoprics, and free cities. The result was a 
greater diffusion of Jews into smaller localities, even villages, 
in both Italy and Germany - a trend which was reversed only 
during the Thirty Years’ War. At the same time there was not 
only a great expansion of the Jewish people into Poland-Lith- 
uania, the Ottoman Empire, and other Muslim countries, but 
through the Marrano dispersion there was the incipient re- 
settlement of Jews, first secret and later overt, in Western Eu- 
rope. There was also the beginning of Jewish participation in 
the colonization of the New World, as well as of the Far East 
and some African territories by the great colonial powers. 

If, on balance, the Jewish settlement in the middle of the 
17 century extended over a much larger area than that of 
1500 C.E., the growth of Jewish population did not keep pace 
with that geographic expansion. Certainly those New Chris- 
tians, who by 1660 had formally returned to Judaism, were 
but a small fraction of the descendants of the original Con- 
versos on the Iberian Peninsula. The small size of the Jewish 
or Marrano settlements did not prevent, however, unfriendly 
observers from magnifying the Jewish presence beyond mea- 
sure. Even a great scholar like Erasmus of Rotterdam, who had 
had hardly any contacts with living Jews, could exclaim with 
abandon: “Jews are very numerous in Italy; in Spain there 
are hardly any Christians. I am afraid that when the occasion 
arises that pest, formerly suppressed, will raise its head again” 
(Opus epistolarum, 3:253; 4:114). More recklessly, temperamen- 
tal Martin Luther once contended that Italy was so full of Jews 
that, for instance, Cremona had no more than 28 Christians 
among its inhabitants (Tischreden, 3:369f.; 4:619f.). These com- 
ments were made at a time when Italy’s most populous areas 
of Naples and Sicily no longer had any professing Jews. After 
1569, moreover, the Papal States, too, but grudgingly admitted 
Jews outside Rome and Ancona but never in sufficient num- 
bers to justify the maintenance of some 115 synagogues such 
as had existed before the 1569 expulsion. Similarly, the Jews 
readmitted to Brandenburg in 1540 formed but tiny commu- 














Country 1300 C.E. 1490 C.E. 
Jews General population Jews General population 

France (including Avignon) 100,000 14,000,000 20,000 20,000,000 
Holy Roman Empire (including 100,000 12,000,000 80,000 12,000,000 
Switzerland and the Low Countries) 

Italy 50,000 11,000,000 120,000 12,000,000 
Spain (Castile, Aragon, and Navarre) 150,000 5,500,000 250,000 7,000,000 
Portugal 40,000 600,000 80,000 1,000,000 
Poland—Lithuania 5,000 500,000 30,000 1,000,000 
Hungary 5,000 400,000 20,000 800,000 
Total 450,000 44,000,000 600,000 53,800,000 
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nities of eight to ten families in Berlin, Stendal, and Frankfurt 
on the Oder when they were once again banished 31 years later. 
It was only in the 17" and particularly the 18" century that the 
German-speaking Jewry of the Holy Roman Empire, aided by 
immigration from Eastern Europe and later by the inclusion 
in Prussia and Austria of formerly Polish territories through 
the partitions of Poland in 1772-95, started rising significantly 
throughout the country. 

At the same time, the “Golden Age” of both Polish Jewry 
and Poland as a whole in the 16" and early 17** centuries 
was largely terminated in the era of the Chmielnicki upris- 
ing (1648-49) and the Swedish-Muscovite wars of 1648-56. 
Not only did Polish Jewry sustain very severe losses in hu- 
man lives but, combined with the general economic decline 
of the country, these disturbances set in motion a Jewish mass 
emigration which kept the growth of the population at a rel- 
atively low rate. Nevertheless the Jewish numerical strength 
continued gaining and the area of what was Poland-Lithuania 
in 1648 may well have embraced a Jewish population twice 
as large in 1800. The majority was now included in the Rus- 
sian Empire which, after many centuries of refusing to admit 
Jews - as late as 1740 the whole Jewish population of 292 men 
and 281 women, scattered through 130 manorial estates in the 
Ukraine and Belorussia, was expelled - thus suddenly became 
the largest country of Jewish settlement. 

Unfortunately, dependable demographic data on Jews 
are available only in very few areas. Italy, to be sure, often 
conducted population censuses, and information concern- 
ing Jews in various Italian communities of the early modern 
period is quite illuminating. The emergent Jewish commu- 
nities in France, England, and particularly Holland can also 
be estimated with close approximation to the truth. On the 
other hand, the Holy Roman Empire, until its dissolution in 
1806, offers only sporadic insights into the number of its Jew- 
ish inhabitants. In Poland-Lithuania the Jewish population in 
certain cities can be estimated with a fair degree of accuracy, 
while vast areas in the country are subject to more or less 
questionable estimates based on the yield of the capitation tax 
which in 1560 amounted to only 6,186 florins (on an assess- 
ment of 1.50 florins per family), but rose to 80,000 florins in 
1634 and to 220,000 florins in 1714 (both representing collec- 
tions of 3 florins per person). There were also a number of re- 
gional censuses (so-called lustracje), but only those of 1764-65 
shortly before the partitions of Poland have left behind more 
comprehensive and reliable records; they have also been sub- 
jected to closer scrutiny by modern scholars. 

In contrast, the enormously important Jewish settlement 
of the Ottoman Empire, with its western Asiatic and North 
African provinces, offers an almost hopeless problem to the 
demographic historian. It stands to reason that, since the em- 
pire had seen its glory progressively dimmed from 1600 on 
and its Jewish subjects suffered serious setbacks several de- 
cades later in the era of the Shabbatean movement, the for- 
ward motion of both the Jewish and the general populations 
also greatly slowed down. Yet it appears that, as in Poland, 
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such retardation did not completely halt the numerical ex- 
pansion of the Jewish masses. However, this assumption can- 
not be supported by precise statistical data despite the fact 
that the Ottoman archives have preserved many records of 
detailed censuses, some of which go back to the 15** century. 
These records are in many ways far superior to what is pre- 
served in most Western countries of that period. Yet even with 
the aid of so-called defters, or brief summaries kept in the ar- 
chival registries, these sources have thus far been scrutinized 
only to a very slight extent. The few Jewish studies heretofore 
published relate almost exclusively to Palestine’s population 
under the early Ottoman regime. They have opened up new 
vistas and whetted the appetite for more information but they 
have supplied only disjointed fragments which do not add up 
to a total picture. Equally unsatisfactory is knowledge of Jew- 
ish demography in the North-African countries. Only here 
and there do the sources, often derived from casual obser- 
vation by foreign visitors, mention figures pertaining to the 
size of Jewish communities. Yet with some effort and ingenu- 
ity Maurice Eisenbeth succeeded in compiling, on the basis 
of such reports, approximate statistics of Jewish inhabitants 
in the city of Algiers. His estimates for the 16" century range 
from 1,000 to 5,000 Jews. About 1600 their number rises to 
8,000 or 9,000 persons, while about 1700 it reaches a peak of 
10,000-12,000. In the course of the 186 century the Jewish 
population declines to some 7,000 and is further reduced to 
but 5,000 by 1818 (M. Eisenbeth, Les Juifs en Algerie et en Tu- 
nisie a lepoque turque (1576-1830), 147 ff.). 

In the following we can refer, therefore, only to a number 
of illustrations of Jewish communities which have undergone 
extraordinary expansion, while others have lagged behind. In 
Italy the papal capital under the Renaissance popes allowed 
its Jewry to grow, so that it may have reached the number of 
2,500-3,000 Jews before the expulsion from the rest of the Pa- 
pal States in 1569. Although locked in a formal ghetto since 
1555, the Rome community continued to grow because after 
1569 it had to absorb a great many refugees from the provinces. 
It is estimated that in 1592 it embraced 3,500 persons in a total 
population of 97,000. A century later the Jewish population is 
said to have reached a peak of 10,000-12,000 persons which 
was never exceeded thereafter even in the 20" century. In the 
18" century the Jewish population dropped back to a median 
of 3,076 persons, according to the official records of 1775-1800. 
Venice, after the expulsion of Jews in the Middle Ages, did not 
tolerate them at all until 1509 and in 1516 shut them off in a 
ghetto, the first to bear that name. But subsequently it allowed 
the Jewish community to grow rather speedily so that by the 
middle of the 17" century it may have reached a total of 5,000 
persons. Even more remarkably, Leghorn, which had few Jews 
before 1593, embraced 114 in 1601, 711 in 1622, and 1,175 in 1642. 
It continued to grow in the following decades; the official cen- 
suses refer to a Jewish population of 3,476 in 1738, 4,327 in 
1784, and 4,697 in 1806. Leghorn thus competed with Rome 
and Venice for the designation of the largest Jewish commu- 
nity in Italy. Even a medium-sized community, such as that of 
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Verona, grew to 400 persons in 1600 and over 1,000 in 1751. In 
contrast, many cities, including Genoa, never admitted more 
than a handful of Jews. The constant ups and downs in the size 
of respective communities are well illustrated by the follow- 
ing estimates for the three neighboring Jewish centers in the 
duchy of Urbino. In 1628 Pesaro had 610 Jewish inhabitants, 
Urbino 370, Senigallia 200. By 1700 the respective figures were 
about 600, 200, 600, Senigallia assuming the cultural, as well 
as numerical, leadership. Historically, the relatively small Jew- 
ish communities of Piedmont (its capital Turin first reached 
a Jewish population of 500 in 1563) were to play an important 
role in the 19 century when their country marched in the 
vanguard of Italian unification. All of Italy embraced some 
25,000 Jews in 1638, according to the well-informed apologist 
Simone Luzzatto (Discorso circa il stato degl hebrei, 91). At this 
level Italian Jewry remained more or less stabilized during the 
following two centuries while the general Italian population 
grew from about 11,000,000 in the 17 century to 18,125,000 
in 1800, and 23,000,000 in 1850. 

In Germany, too, some startling increases contrasted 
with declines or, at best, demographic stagnation. In Frank- 
furt, which had only 110 Jews at the time when the commu- 
nity moved into its assigned quarter in 1462, the number grew 
to 250 in 1520, 900 in 1569, 2,200 in 1600. By 1613 the assail- 
ants of Jews led by Vincent Fettmilch complained that the 454 
Jewish families in the city engaged in too sharp a competition 
with the Christian artisans and traders. The concentration of 
about 3,000 Jews within the original quarter throughout the 
176 and 18** centuries caused that tremendous overcrowd- 
ing which made the Frankfurt ghetto a byword in Jewish lit- 
erature. Hamburg admitted a few New Christians in the 16 
century but did not legally recognize the presence of a Jewish 
community until 1612. Its Jewry, both Sephardi and Ashkenazi, 
grew rapidly (together with the sister communities of Altona 
and Wandsbeck which jointly formed the single tri-commu- 
nity of Altona-Hamburg-Wandsbeck, abbreviated into AHU 
according to its Hebrew initials) during the following two 
centuries, reaching in 1810 the number of 6,299 Jews, accord- 
ing to the official census. It thus was second only to the com- 
munity of Prague among the Jewish settlements in the em- 
pire. The Bohemian capital, a much older community, which 
had maintained its historic continuity despite several decrees 
of expulsion in the 16" century and again in 1744 (often not 
seriously implemented), was throughout the early modern 
period a major center of Central European Jewish life and 
learning. By 1729 it embraced, according to an official cen- 
sus, 10,507 persons. 

At the same time a great many German Jews of the 16 
and early 17‘ centuries lived scattered through countless 
hamlets and villages. An investigation conducted in 1541 in 
the Memmingen district revealed the presence of but 40 Jew- 
ish families living in 11 localities. Throughout Germany there 
were such small Jewish settlements with but one to ten fam- 
ilies trying to eke out a meager livelihood and yet instilling 
in their children a pride in, and knowledge of their Jewish 
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heritage. This great dispersal was largely the result of the pre- 
ceding wave of expulsions of Jews from the major cities, in- 
cluding their famous medieval settlements of Mainz, Speyer, 
Cologne, and Regensburg, and their finding shelter, however 
precariously, under the domination of the petty lords. This 
trend was reversed, however, during the Thirty Years’ War 
(1618-48) when Jews fleeing before the marching armies and 
pillaging marauders often had to be admitted to the larger 
cities, which in turn found that they often benefited greatly 
from Jewish trade and taxation. Thus was ushered in the era 
of progressive urbanization of German Jewry, which was to 
make tremendous strides in the 19" and early 20" centuries. 
An example of such growing concentration in German met- 
ropolitan areas is offered by Prussia of the days of Frederick 
the Great. While no reliable data for Jews in that rapidly ex- 
panding state are available, a well-informed student, Fried- 
rich Wilhelm August Bratring, estimated that in 1750 Berlin 
had 2,188 Jews (in a population of 133,520), while the rest of 
the Kurmark accommodated only 1,685 of their coreligionists. 
Twenty years later the Berlin Jewish community embraced 
3,842 persons (an increase of nearly 80%), whereas the pro- 
vincial communities together totaled only 1,996 persons (an 
increase of but 20%). In the subsequent three decades, to be 
sure, Berlin’s Jewish inhabitants numerically declined in con- 
trast to both the city’s general population and the provincial 
Jewries, but this was a mere temporary interruption in the pro- 
cess of rapid growth which brought the size of Berlin Jewry 
up to 172,672 in 1925. 

The Netherlands, emerging from the War of Liberation 
as a forward-looking and relatively liberal state, embraced but 
a few New Christians in the late 16 century. But, beginning 
in 1593, the country witnessed a tremendous expansion in the 
number and size of Jewish settlements which, two centuries 
later, embraced a population of well over 50,000. Amster- 
dam alone accommodated in 1795 no less than 21,000 Ash- 
kenazi and 2,400 Sephardi Jews. Its community, often styled 
the “New Jerusalem,” exceeded in size any contemporary or 
earlier European Jewish community, except perhaps those of 
ancient Rome and early modern Constantinople. 

France's total Jewish population at the outbreak of the 
Revolution in 1789 amounted to less than 40,000. Their ma- 
jority was concentrated in Alsace — which at the time of its 
annexation by France after 1648 included a number of older 
Jewish communities. Lorraine’s Metz speedily developed into 
a major center of some 3,000 Jews, whereas Strasbourg, the 
metropolis of the area, saw its privilege de non tolerandis Ju- 
daeis breached only in the 1780s. A governmental census of 
1784, probably incomplete, enumerated 182 Alsatian localities 
embracing a Jewish population of 3,913 families and 19,707 
persons (9,945 males and 9,762 females). The actual figures 
were a bit higher; Z. Szajkowski estimates the total at between 
22,570 and 23,800 persons. It may also be noted that, in con- 
trast to the German areas, Alsace under French domination 
witnessed a continued dispersal of Jewish settlements from 95 
in 1689, to 129 in 1716, and 182 in 1784. Simultaneously, south- 
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Naum *Aronson, and Yosif Gabovich (1862-1939) in Russia, 
and Lazar *Kreinstin, Mauricy *Trebacz, Artur *Markowicz, 
Leopold *Pilikhovsky and Hanoch *Glitzenstein in Poland, 
“the Jewish theme” became the focus of their creative work, 
notwithstanding all the differences in the artistic manner. They 
went into depth expressing the social meaning of Jewishness, 
imbued it with actual meaning, and made it serve as a tool of 
reflection and the search for solutions to national problems. 
Unlike those non-Jewish artists who chose to turn to “the Jew- 
ish theme,’ Jewish artists refrained from criticizing the Jewish 
people, seeing their mission rather in its apologia. At the same 
time, while portraying Jewish life in historic or genre paint- 
ings, the artists strove to embody novel esthetic and ethic na- 
tional ideals expressed in the images they created. 

Other artists were inspired by different goals while treat- 
ing “the Jewish topic,” such as Isidore *Kaufmann and Leopold 
*Horovitz, who both were of East European origin and lived in 
Austro-Hungary. Their works reflected nostalgia for the tradi- 
tional “authentic” Jewish world lost by modernized Jewry. This 
tendency was especially pronounced in Kaufmann’s works 
portraying an idealized image of the Galician Hasidism. 

However, quite a few Jewish artists dedicated but a small 
fraction of their work to Jewish themes, or even chose to dis- 
tance themselves completely from them, concentrating en- 
tirely on purely artistic goals. By the end of the 19" century, 
though, both groups of Jewish artists in Eastern Europe had 
gained celebrity and held prominent positions in the artistic 
life of their countries. In Russia, Asknasii and Maimon, as 
well as sculptor Ilya *Ginzburg were among the first Jews to 
become members of the Academy of Arts; Yuli Bershadsky 
(1869-1956) and Solomon Kishinevsky (1862-1942, died in 
the Odessa ghetto) were among the leaders of the Association 
of South Russian Artists in Odessa; Boris Anisfeld and Leon 
*Bakst were notable as leading pioneering artists who brought 
about dramatic innovation into the Russian stage design; Isaac 
*Levitan in Russia and Abraham Neumann in Poland were 
recognized as prominent masters of landscape painting. 

At the same time, the ideologists of the Jewish national 
movement (mostly of East European origin, such as Martin 
*Buber) had “rehabilitated” art as an element within the set 
of national values and come to regarding it as an indispens- 
able attribute of a “historical” nation. They envisioned the 
climax of Jewish national revival in the formation of the his- 
torical Jewish nation. This vision was the background against 
which the Jewish artistic milieu was formed in various cen- 
ters of Eastern Europe, bringing together not only the artists 
but all Jewish intellectuals who shared the national ideas. It is 
within this milieu that an image of a Jewish artist was molded 
as someone who adhered to the national idea and by way of 
his creative work promoted the evolution of the national iden- 
tification of his people. 

The bond between the Jewish national ideology and art 
was strikingly reflected in the works of several artists con- 
nected to the Zionist movement, among them Wilhelm Wa- 
chtel from Galicia, Samuel *Hirshenberg from Poland, and 
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especially Ephraim Moses *Lilien, a graphic artist from Aus- 
tro-Hungary. The works of the latter, according to his contem- 
poraries, provided visual means for “bridging” gaps in Zionist 
theory. Inspired by Zionist ideas and the mission of creating 
the national art, some of these artists moved to Erez Israel, 
more precisely to Jerusalem, where in 1906 sculptor Boris 
*Shatz established “Betzalel? the Jewish school of arts. 

The rise of the Jewish national movement, advancement 
of literature in both Yiddish and Hebrew, penetrated by mod- 
ernist attitudes, the idea of creating “the New Jewish Culture,’ 
including “the New Jewish Art” as part of it - all these fac- 
tors had an impact on evolution of the Weltanschauung of the 
new generation of Jewish artists. Being of East European ori- 
gin, these artists emerged prior to World War 1. For many of 
them, it was Paris that became the center of attraction, where 
they became acquainted with avant-garde art. Artists from 
Eastern Europe were a sizable and active part of the Parisian 
international artistic bohemia. In 1912, several young East 
European artists in La Rouche established the first Jewish 
artistic group “Makhmadim” (“The Precious Ones”), under 
the leadership of Leo Koenig (1889-1970), who later became 
a prominent art critic writing in Yiddish, Isaac Lichtenstein 
and Joseph Chaikov. 

From the early 1910s, among the artists residing in 
Paris were Jacques *Lipchitz, Osip *Zadkine, Leon Inden- 
baum (1892-1981), Chana *Orloff, Chaim *Soutine, Pinchas 
Krémegne (1890-1981), originally from Russia; Henry *Ep- 
stein, Marek *Szwarz, Moise *Kisling from Poland; Béla Czo- 
bel (1883-1976) from Hungary; and Jules *Pascin from Bul- 
garia, together with many other artists who had come from 
Eastern Europe. In this circle were such artists as Marc *Cha- 
gall, Nathan *Altman, and Robert *Falk, who had come from 
Russia and already gained celebrity, being regarded by art crit- 
ics as the most prominent figures of “the New Jewish Art” 


[Hillel Kazovsky (24 ed.)] 


MODERN EREZ ISRAEL. Art in modern Erez Israel can be 
dated from the first Zionist immigration to Palestine. Its evo- 
lution followed to a certain extent the pattern of the successive 
waves of immigration. One of the central questions concern- 
ing art in Erez Israel, and later Israeli art, concerns identity, 
the question of assigning it precise defining characteristics that 
will distinguish it from the Jewish art of the Diaspora. The art 
in Erez Israel of the first decades of the 20" century might be 
considered in terms of the continuity of the artistic and cul- 
tural traditions that the artists, who were all immigrants, had 
brought over with them. However, they also participated in 
the Zionist project of creating a new identity for an old nation 
creating itself anew. The creative awareness of artists of later 
generations fluctuated between, on the one hand, the desire to 
create a native art based on an indigenous independent lan- 
guage, an organic part of the land, and its physical and social 
conditions; and, on the other, the attraction to artistic devel- 
opments overseas, which, particularly until the 1960s, were 
associated with Paris. 
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ern France, particularly Bordeaux and Saint Esprit, a suburb 
of Bayonne, in the 18 century accommodated a total of some 
4,500 Jews. Characteristically, Paris, the very heart of French 
life and culture, barely tolerated 500-800 Jews at the outbreak 
of the French Revolution. 

England’s Jewish population, too, still was very small, as 
was that of the New World. It is estimated that English Jewry 
embraced some 6,000 persons in 1730, and 12,000 in 1791. 
Other contemporary estimates raise this figure to 20,000 
and more at the end of the 18 century. The large majority 
was concentrated in London (R.D. Barnett, in: V.D. Lipman 
(ed.), Three Centuries of Anglo-Jewish History (1961), 6o0f.). 
In contrast, the six known communities in the United States 
during the American Revolution counted among them only 
little more than 2,000 Jews. Possibly the same number was 
scattered through the Caribbean Islands and Surinam; the 
largest community among them, that of Kingston, Jamaica, 
numbered some 500 Jews, and thus rivaled New York in con- 
tinental North America. On the other hand, the community 
of French Martinique, which was allegedly reinforced by 400 
Jewish refugees from Brazil in 1654, was wiped out by the 
French decree of expulsion of 1683. In Latin America, under its 
intolerant Spanish and Portuguese regimes, only New Chris- 
tians were sometimes grudgingly allowed to settle. In some 
areas they were quite numerous. Out of them subsequently 
emerged groups of professing Jews who helped populate the 
Western Hemisphere. The largest of these groups lived in Rec- 
ife, Brazil; more than 1,000 of them publicly professed Judaism 
during the short-lived Dutch domination (1630-54). Upon the 
return of the Portuguese, the majority found refuge in Suri- 
nam, the Caribbean Islands, New Amsterdam (later New York, 
where 23 of them in 1654 laid the foundations for the largest 
Jewish community in history), as well as Holland. 


1800-1939 

A new phase of Jewish demography began with the 19 cen- 
tury. More and more countries now conducted regular cen- 
suses; many included a column relating to religious faith. The 
vast majority of Jews unhesitatingly indicated their Jewish al- 
legiance to the census takers. In the early 1800s, to be sure, 
when censuses were still taken primarily for fiscal and mili- 
tary purposes, numerous Jews hesitated to appear before the 
enumerators. Their fears of discriminatory treatment were 
enhanced by the old folkloristic apprehensions, nurtured by 
the biblical references to the effects of David’s census. Ac- 
cording to Gustav Adolf Schimmer, one of the early pioneers 
in Jewish population studies (1873), there were many locali- 
ties in Eastern Europe, where upon the advent of the census 
takers the entire Jewish youth vanished from the scene, to re- 
appear only after the enumerators’ departure. In time, how- 
ever, as the censuses became more purely administrative and 
scholarly undertakings and were periodically repeated, their 
accuracy usually improved by the use of more refined tech- 
niques. Apart from supplying definite figures of the Jewish 
population and such other relevant information as that of 
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the Jewish birth and mortality rates, sex and age distribution, 
marriages and divorces, they offered periodic data revealing 
the prevailing trends. 

Regrettably, this practice was not universal. Czarist Rus- 
sia, where before 1914 almost half of the world Jewry resided, 
had no such dependable investigations until 1897 when the 
government and the Alliance Israélite Universelle from its 
Paris headquarters collaborated in the attempt to obtain more 
detailed statistical information about the Russian Jews who, 
because of recurrent pogroms and discriminatory legislation, 
had attracted world-wide attention. This endeavor was not 
repeated, however, except for a valiant but incomplete effort 
by the orT in 1921, until 1926 when the Soviet Union took a 
comprehensive census of its own. Here the Jews were listed 
as a national, rather than religious group; however, removing 
some elements of comparison with the earlier accounts. Even 
worse was the situation in the Ottoman Empire and the other 
Muslim lands, where before World War 1 all population sta- 
tistics were in a deplorable state. 

Not much better was the situation in the United States, 
the burgeoning world center of the Jewish people, which after 
World War 1 became the largest country of Jewish settlement. 
Because of the constitutional separation of state and church, 
the governmental censuses conducted every ten years since 
1790 did not include a question on the person’s religious al- 
legiance. For a time the government collected data on the 
number of congregations affiliated with each denomination, 
their membership, and other pertinent factors. After 1890, 
however, the combination of these inquiries with the official 
decennial censuses was abandoned and a special “census of 
religious bodies” was instituted in the middle of each decade 
following the general census of 1900. The first such specific 
survey was made in 1906; it was followed by others in 1916, 
1926, and 1936. However, the preparation of replies was left 
to the respective denominations themselves, many of which 
used different criteria for counting their members. In the case 
of Jews the religious censuses of 1906 and 1916 by definition 
counted only Jews who were members of congregations. In 
1926 and 1936 a new definition was employed. The instructions 
given to the agent in charge read: “The Jews... now consider 
as members all persons of the Jewish faith living in commu- 
nities in which local congregations are situated” (U.S. Census 
Bureau, Religious Bodies Summary, 1 (1926), 16). This definition 
greatly increased the totals from 357,135 in 1906 to 4,081,242 
in 1916 and thereby removed the most important element for 
comparing the new results with the earlier accounts. The cen- 
sus itself admitted it by deleting any reference to Jews in the 
column recording the membership growth over the preced- 
ing two decades. Since the Jewish communities were unable 
to undertake a house-to-house enumeration, they had to rely 
upon information supplied by more or less informed local 
leaders whose estimates, frequently mere “guesstimates,” often 
widely differed. The result was that the compilers of the cen- 
sus had to reach median numbers of such diverse estimates. 
The general result was that many figures, including the total 
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membership of 4,641,184 in 1936, tended toward exaggeration. 
When almost simultaneously with the census of 1936 a more 
detailed canvass of ten important communities was conducted 
by local leaders under the sponsorship of the Conference on 
Jewish Relations, it turned out that the resulting more accu- 
rate figures ran between 8% and 20% below those suggested 
in the census. Of course, no one could be sure that the experi- 
ence of these ten cities was typical of the whole country, par- 
ticularly of the New York metropolitan area which apparently 
embraced some 40% of American Jewry. 

Even in those Western European countries, such as 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, Switzerland, or Italy, where 
the governmental censuses included a query concerning the 
inhabitants’ religious preference, the returns are not com- 
pletely reassuring. In the first place, all census bureaus (includ- 
ing that of the United States which uses highly refined statisti- 
cal techniques) count with a margin of error of at least 1-1.5%. 
In the case of Jewish respondents the difficulty is aggravated by 
the uncertainty of “who is a Jew.’ Many persons who consid- 
ered themselves Jews refused to give the enumerator straight 
answers about their religious preference, either because they 
felt that religion should be treated as a “private” concern which 
no government had any right to probe, or because, for a vari- 
ety of reasons, they personally tried to hide their Jewishness. 
There is also the problem of children of mixed marriages who, 
according to rabbinic law, are automatically considered Jews 
if their mother is Jewish - a distinction which in practice is 
often disregarded, positively as well as negatively. Baron has 
suggested, therefore, that for practical reasons everyone be 
regarded as a Jew “who (1) is born of Jewish parents and has 
never been converted to another faith; (2) is born of mixed 
parentage but declares himself a Jew and is so considered by 
the majority of his neighbors; and (3) one who by conscious 
will has adopted Judaism.” In view of these largely subjective 
criteria it has been found doubly imperative to supplement 
the official census data, wherever such exist, by more search- 
ing sample studies. 

Another complication has arisen in various countries 
as a result of the new Jewish national movement. Some Jews, 
professing no religion, nevertheless counted themselves as 
belonging to the Jewish “nationality,” while others, even if 
staunchly Orthodox, regarded themselves as members of a 
different “nationality.” Still other Jews who neither professed 
Judaism nor regarded themselves as nationally Jewish none- 
theless thought of themselves as Jews and were thus regarded 
by their neighbors, Jewish and non-Jewish. The confusion 
arising from these varying definitions was well illustrated in 
1921 in the first Czechoslovakian census. “The official figures 
showed that there were 336,520 Czechoslovak nationals [in ad- 
dition to 17,822 foreigners] professing the ‘Israelite’ religion. 
Their majority, 180,616, declared themselves to be members 
of the Jewish nationality (this majority was larger in Slovakia 
and Carpathian Ruthenia but it turned into a minority in the 
main provinces of Moravia, Bohemia, and Silesia). Of the rest, 
73,371 signed up as members of the Czech nationality, 49,123 
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as Germans, 29,473 as Magyars, 3,751 as Russians, 74 as Poles, 
and 112 as belonging to other nationalities. In addition, there 
were 100 persons who professed no religion but were mem- 
bers of the Jewish nationality. More astonishingly, there also 
were some members of the Jewish nationality who professed 
the Roman Catholic faith (74), Greek Catholicism (23), Greek 
Orthodoxy (12), Protestantism (19), and one woman, who was 
an adherent of the new Czechoslovak national faith. Thus 
the 180,616 members of the Jewish nationality who also pro- 
fessed the Jewish faith were joined by 229 co-nationals who 
professed other religions or none. There probably were many 
more thousands of Jews who never signed up as Jews by ei- 
ther nationality or religion and thus did not appear as such 
in the census” (S.W. Baron, “Who Is a Jew?” in History and 
Jewish Historians, 16f.). 

The matter was far more serious in the Soviet Union. With 
its anti-religious bias the government eliminated all references 
to religious preference from the census, leaving only the Jewish 
nationality as a criterion. While most Jews declared themselves 
Jews by nationality, in each case the decision depended on the 
nationality entered in the passports of the respective heads 
of households. For one example, Leon Trotsky always signed 
up as a Russian by nationality, whereas Maxim Litvinov, even 
while serving as Soviet ambassador to the United States or as 
a Soviet foreign minister, always carried with him a passport 
marking his membership in the Jewish nationality. There is 
no way of telling how many Jews thus escaped being counted 
in the censuses of 1926, 1939, and again, in 1959. If the first So- 
viet census, even with respect to the territories which had for- 
merly been part of Czarist Russia, was not quite comparable 
to the 1897 enumeration, the one of 1939 came on the eve of 
World War 11 and the German invasion of Russia. It has been 
subjected, therefore, to little detailed scrutiny and its Jewish 
aspects in particular have been inadequately explored. 

Nonetheless, the situation was not hopeless. Many coun- 
tries such as Austria-Hungary and its successor states, Ger- 
many, interwar Poland, the Baltic states, Romania, the emer- 
gent settlement in Palestine under the Mandate, and others 
had regular censuses which yielded relatively reliable infor- 
mation also on all aspects of Jewish demography. From these 
data one may deduce much also concerning the conditions in 
countries lacking satisfactory official census records. At any 
rate, quite apart from the accuracy of specific figures, certain 
major trends in the rise or decline of the Jewish population 
clearly manifested themselves throughout the Jewish world 
in the course of the 19" and the first third of the 20» centu- 
ries. This period was characterized by a “population explo- 
sion” of the Western world. In the relatively peaceful period 
of 1815-1914 Europe's population more than doubled (from 
some 190,000,000 to over 400,000,000), while European 
émigrés helped populate the Western Hemisphere and other 
continents. The United States alone increased its population 
from 7,240,000 in 1810 to 91,972,000 in 1910. Growth of this 
rapidity was owing less to increase in natality than to a sharp 
decrease in the death rate - a result of the great progress of 
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medical science and the spread of more hygienic ways of life 
among the European and American masses. 

In the Jewish case these factors operated with redoubled 
intensity. Like their neighbors in Eastern Europe, Jews still mar- 
ried quite early, definitely earlier than the average couples in 
Central and Western Europe. Marriages of boys aged between 
15 and 18 with 14-16-year-old girls were quite common. An 18'- 
century Polish census mentions a Jewish wife aged eight. (Even 
in the West the burgomaster of Amsterdam had to prohibit in 
1712 a marriage of a Jewish couple under the age of 12.) These 
conditions prevailed through most of the 19 century. As late 
as 1891, Arnold White, an English visitor to the Jewish agricul- 
tural colonies in the Ukrainian province of Kherson, was told 
by some Russian landowners who employed Jews that “they 
have no vice, unless early, improvident, and fruitful marriages 
can be deemed a vice” (New Review, 5, 98). Moreover, more 
than their neighbors, East European Jews (and many West Eu- 
ropeans as well) took the rabbinic interpretation of the bless- 
ing in Genesis (1:28) “Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish 
the earth’ as the first commandment in the Bible, rather than 
a blessing. A great many did not even consider the “moral re- 
straint,’ propagated by Thomas Robert Malthus, as truly moral 
and hence shunned any form of birth control. More impor- 
tantly, while their natality may more or less have equaled that 
of their equally fruitful East European neighbors, mortality, 
particularly the most decisive one of infants under one year of 
age and of children between two and five, was decidedly lower. 
In Czarist Russia's European provinces, for example, where 
general mortality per 1,000 inhabitants had declined from 37.1 
to 31.2 between 1861-70 and 1895-1904, respectively, of 1,000 
newly born children no less than 268 died before reaching their 
first birthday - a figure practically unchanged for several de- 
cades. Suffice it to mention that by 1967 the United States re- 
duced its infant mortality to 22.1 per 1,000 and the U.S.S.R. to 
26.3. Nor can these two superpowers boast of leading the world 
in this respect; they lag far behind Sweden, the Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Australia, and Japan. The Jewish population of 
Israel had in 1966 an infant mortality of only 21.6 per 1,000. 
Among the reasons for the long-term Jewish record of keeping 
newly born children alive was the extreme rarity of illegitimate 
births among Jews. As late as 1929 and 1930 among 100 Jew- 
ish children born in Vilna only 0.5 and 0.9 were illegitimate, 
whereas the ratio among the Catholics was 14%. More generally, 
even in the crowded East European ghettos medical help was 
much more readily available, while better hygienic conditions 
prevailed owing to the numerous requirements for religious 
ablutions and ritual food controls. There also was relatively 
greater family cohesiveness and devotion of Jewish parents to 
their children. Moreover, because of the strong sense of respon- 
sibility for each member by the community at large and the 
presence of numerous charitable societies specifically devoted 
to help the indigent sick, even the destitute groups were rarely 
deprived of basic nourishment and medical care. The result was 
that even in New York City, where the gap between Jews and 
non-Jews was constantly narrowing, Jewish infant mortality in 
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1915 was only 78 for each 1,000 births, whereas that for the rest 
of the population amounted to 105. 

Similarly favorable, at least between 1800 and 1914, was 
the Jewish ratio in deaths occasioned by violence, particularly 
wars. It so happened that even most of the great Napoleonic 
battles took place outside territories densely inhabited by Jews. 
The same held true for the rest of the century until World 
War I. Jewish fatalities among combatants were relatively small 
because the two large centers of Jewish population, Czarist 
Russia and the Ottoman Empire, did not begin drafting Jews 
into the army until 1827 (in Congress Poland, 1845) and 1908, 
respectively. While in previous centuries Jews had suffered nu- 
merous casualties as a result of uprisings and massacres, the 
period of 1800 to 1914 was relatively quiescent in this respect. 
The Russian pogroms of 1881, 1891, 1903, and 1905, though 
highly significant in their psychological impact upon Jews 
and non-Jews, did not cause enough fatalities significantly to 
retard the growth of the Russian Jewish population. The sit- 
uation changed abruptly during World War 1 when Poland, 
Galicia, Lithuania, Romania, as well as Salonika, Palestine, and 
other areas with large Jewish concentrations, were turned into 
theaters of war. Jewish combatants in the various armies also 
were quite numerous, probably exceeding 500,000 in the Rus- 
sian, Austrian, German, and the Western Allied armies. Their 
high ratio of fatalities was exemplified by the death in battle 
of about 12,000 German Jewish soldiers. The aftermath of the 
war, particularly during the Communist Revolution and the 
civil war in Russia, and the following massacres of Ukrainian 
Jews, likewise caused much destruction of Jewish lives. How- 
ever, the biological vitality of the people was still so great that 
losses thus sustained were quickly made up by the continuous 
natural increase in the world’s Jewish population. 

Incipient signs of retardation became noticeable in the 
Western countries toward the end of the 19" century, how- 
ever. As is well known, the French population during the first 
decades of the 20" century had become practically stationary. 
Germany, England, and the United States also had declining 
birthrates which progressively narrowed down the surplus of 
births over deaths. Because of their increased concentration in 
urban, even metropolitan areas, which revealed these tenden- 
cies most pronouncedly, Jews were ahead of their neighbors 
in reducing their birthrate. At the same time their death rate, 
which had long declined, began to be stabilized owing to the 
relatively larger segment of old persons in the Jewish popu- 
lation, the result of the previous decline in Jewish mortality. 
Even in Polish Lodz, in 1919-29, where Jewish infant mortality 
of 134-54 contrasted favorably with the corresponding non- 
Jewish mortality of 171-203 per 1,000 births, the ratios were 
reversed in the case of persons over 70. At the beginning of the 
20" century these trends had become so manifest that in 1908 
Felix A. Theilhaber (in Der Untergang der deutschen Juden) 
warned his German coreligionists that, if these demographic 
weaknesses were to continue unabated, German Jewry, with- 
out the aid of immigration from the outside, would decline 
rapidly and ultimately die out. 
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These tendencies became more pronounced during and 
after World War 1. In the years 1911-24 the general Prussian 
population still had an excess of births over deaths of 3,019,100 
persons, but the Jewish population, on the contrary, had an 
excess mortality of 18,252. In 1925-28 Prussia’s general pop- 
ulation gained 1,182,056 persons, while the Prussian Jews 
lost 5,090 through natural causes (H. Silbergleit, Bevoelker- 
ungs..., p. 39). These losses were made up only by the contin- 
ued influx of Jews from Eastern Europe, as well as from the 
province of Posen (Poznan), which was allotted by the peace 
treaties to Poland. These adverse factors gradually unfolded 
also among the Jews of Western Europe and the United States. 
For example, a Jewish census taken in Buffalo in 1938 testified 
to a marked decline of the Jewish birthrate, much larger than 
that of non-Jews. While in the total population the age group 
under 15 amounted to 26.4% (1930), in the Jewish population 
it amounted to only 23.2%. The ratios of children under five 
were more unfavorable: 8.3 versus 6.3% (U.Z. Engelman, in: S. 
Robinson's Jewish Population Studies, 40). Most remarkably, 
these trends began affecting also the main reservoir of Jewish 
manpower in East-Central Europe. In 1926 the Soviet Jews 
had a birthrate of only 24.6 per 1,000 (as against 35.9 30 years 
before, and 43.3 of the 1926 Soviet population as a whole), the 
lowest of all major nationalities in the Union. Such large cit- 
ies as Vienna and Budapest actually had an excess of Jewish 
mortality over natality (2,709 deaths vs. 1,343 births in Vienna 
in 1929 and astill larger surplus of 1,588 deaths in Budapest in 
1932). Even in Warsaw in 1925-29 the Jewish ratio of 15.5 births 
vs. 11.1 deaths per 1,000 contrasted with that of 22.4:15.4 among 
the city’s Christians. On a world scale these retarding tenden- 
cies still were partially made up by an increasing growth of the 
Jewish population in North Africa and some other Oriental 
communities. There the introduction of improved sanitary 
conditions and health services by the colonial powers before 
and after World War 1 created conditions similar to those 
of the European nations in the preceding century. With the 
speedily declining death rate, particularly among infants and 
children, and continued high birthrate, the surplus of births 
over deaths constantly increased. Nonetheless, the disquiet- 
ing demographic trends in the much larger Ashkenazi com- 
munities were so great that in the 1930s sociologists began 
to warn the Jewish people that, before very long, their world 
population would become stationary and begin declining at 
an accelerated pace thereafter. 

Other socioreligious factors, especially conversions and 
mixed marriages, further aggravated the decline in the rate 
of increase in Jewish population. In the history of the Jewish 
dispersion both in the East and the West there always existed 
converts out of Judaism to Christianity and Islam. For the 
most part this was a one-way street, since conversions from 
the dominant faiths to Judaism were outlawed, often under the 
sanction of capital punishment. Such prohibitions continued 
throughout the 19" century in Czarist Russia and the Ottoman 
Empire. Elsewhere, too, social and economic pressures led 
many more Jews to adopt Christianity than vice versa. Even 
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in Russia, with its staunchly Orthodox Jewish majority, strong 
conversionist impulses were generated by the Rekrutchina 
(forcible draft for long-term military service, often involv- 
ing young children) over the three decades of 1827-56 (see 
*Cantonists). Under these and other pressures the number of 
baptized Jews increased substantially during the 19 century. 
According to the Berlin missionary, Johannes de la Roi, a bi- 
ased but informed student of the missionary movements, no 
less than 84,500 Russian Jews found their way to the baptismal 
front in the 1800s (“Judentaufen im neunzehnten Jahrhundert, 
ein statistischer Versuch, in Nathanael, vol. 15, 65-118). The ra- 
tio was understandably higher in such a Western country as 
Prussia, where the number of Jewish converts to Christianity 
seems to have reached a peak of 3,771 in the years 1812-14, ac- 
cording to A. Menes’ computation. 

Elsewhere the statistics are not very good but the num- 
ber of Jews who left their community often increased threat- 
eningly. In Austria-Hungary, before World War 1 the second- 
largest center of the Jewish population, most of those who 
took that step were not necessarily converts. Many of them 
simply declared themselves persons without religion (konfes- 
sionslos). In Vienna alone the number of such losses to the 
community often amounted to 1,000 annually in the period 
after World War I. In Prussia, on the other hand, as a result of 
the Jewish Community Law of 1876 many Jews severed their 
ties with the existing communities because of real or alleged 
“religious scruples.” While some of these Jews merely wished 
to separate themselves from the middle-of-the-road commu- 
nities and to join special Orthodox groupings (the so-called 
Trennungsorthodoxie), most others did it for financial or other 
secularist reasons. In other countries, too, conversions to Ju- 
daism were relatively rare; they were far outweighed by con- 
versions of Jews to other faiths, or their simple disappearance 
within the majority without formal action. Many of the kon- 
fessionslos persons, particularly in Austria, adopted this sta- 
tus in order to marry out of the faith, since until the interwar 
period the marriage of a Catholic to a Jew was legally invalid. 
In Germany, France, and Italy, too, mixed marriages were 
quite frequent. In one year (1927) 52% of marriages entered 
into by the Jews of Trieste had a non-Jewish partner. Demo- 
graphically, intermarriage interfered with the growth of Jewish 
population in two ways. Unlike in the United States in recent 
years, European couples, when denominationally divided, as 
a rule raised their children as Christians rather than as Jews. 
Secondly, perhaps to avoid further complications, many in- 
termarried couples refrained from having children altogether 
or were satisfied with but a single child. The end result was a 
further diminution of the Jewish numbers. 

Under these circumstances only tentative estimates 
can be given for many figures in Table 3, Jewish Population 
1820-1939. They relate to the three periods of 1820-25 (rather 
than 1800, because after the rapid changes during the Napo- 
leonic Wars the frontiers of the countries of Jewish settlement 
essentially stable until (World War 1), 1900 (before World 
War 1), and 1939 (on the eve of World 11). 
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Table 3. Jewish population 1820-1939 








Europe 
Russia (including Congress Poland) 


U.S.S.R. (including Asiatic parts) 
Poland (including Galicia, Posen, etc.) 
Lithuania (1923) 

Latvia (1935) 

Estonia (1934) 

Romania (enlarged after 1918) 
Austria-Hungary (before 1918) 
Austria (1934) 

Czechoslovakia (1930) 

Hungary (1930) 

Yugoslavia (1931) 

Greece 


Turkey (European, 1935) 
Germany 


Switzerland (1837) 

Italy 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
France (including Alsace—Lorraine) 
Netherlands 

Belgium 


Europe (as a whole) 
The Americas 
United States 


Canada 


Mexico 
Argentina 


Brazil 

Uruguay 

The Americas (as a whole) 
Asia 

Palestine 

Asiatic Turkey 

Iraq 

Syria and Lebanon 
Yemen and Arabia 
Iran 

India 

China 

Japan 

Asia (as a whole) 








1820-25 1900 1939 
Jewish population Total population Jewish population Total population Jewish population Total population 
(in thousands) 
1,600.0 46,000 5,190.0 126,368 
(1897) 

- - - - 2,825.0 132,519 

= = = = 3,250.0 32,183 

- = = - 155.0 2,029 

= = = = 95.0 1,951 

= = = - 4.56 1,126 

80.0 3,335 267.0 5,956 850.0 18,053 

568.0 26,000 2,069.0 44,400 - - 

- - - - 191.0 6,760 

= = = = 357.0 14,730 

= - = = 445.0 8,688 

- - 5.1 2,494 68.0 13,934 

= = 5.8 2,434 73.0 6,205 
(1896) (1928) 

- - - - 50.0 1,266 

223.0 26,624 520.0 56,367 504.0 65,988 
(1933) 

2.0 2,190 12.5 3,315 18.0 4,066 
(1930) 

25.0 19,000 35.0 32,449 48.0 42,528 
(1936) 

20.0 21,130 200.0 41,457 300.0 46,190 
(1931) 

50.0 30,000 115.0 38,961 260.0 41,906 
(A.L.) 35.0 (1936) 

45.0 2,460 104.0 5,179 112.0 7,936 
(1930) 

2.0 3,500 20.0 6,693 60.0 8,092 
(1930) 

2,730.0 190,000 8,690.0 423,000 9,480.0 512,849 

8.0 5,308 1,000.0 75,995 4,975.0 131,669 
(1940) 

= = 16.0 4,833 155.7.0 10,377 
(1931) 

= = 1.0 13,600 9.0 (1930) 16,523 

= = 30.0 4,900 275.0 12,958 
(1935) 

- - 2.0 17,300 35.0 (1930) 40,273 

= = 0.9 840 12.0 (1931) 1,903 

10.0 = 1,175.0 144,000 5,537.0 261,985 

45.0 - 78.0 650 475.0 1,467 

= = 300.0 16,134 30.0 14,935 

- - - - 91.0 3,560 

- - - - 26.0 (1935) 3,630 

- = 30.0 7,000 50.0 (1935) 1,000 

= - 35.0 9,000 50.0 (1935) 15,000 

- = 18.2 232,000 24.0 (1931) 352,838 

- - 2.0 402,680 10.0 (1936) 457,835 

- - - 43,760 2.0 72,876 

300.0 = 420.0 857,000 1,047.0 1,094,524 
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1820-25 1900 1939 
Jewish population Total population Jewish population Total population Jewish population Total population 
(in thousands) 
Africa 
Egypt = = 30.7 9,734 70.0 (1937) 15,905 
Morocco - - 103.7 5,000 162.0 7,096 
(1904) (1936) 

Algeria 20,000.0 - 51.0 4,729 110.0 7,235 

(1851) (1931) 
Tunisia - = 62.5 1,500 59.5 (1936) 2,608 
Ethiopia = - 50.0 5,000 51.0 (1935) 10,000 
Union of South Africa = = 40.0 1,100 90.7 (1936) 9,590 
Africa (as a whole) 240.0 - 300.0 120,000 627.5 157,650 
Oceania 
Australia > = 15.0 3,036 23.6 (1933) 6,630 
New Zealand - - 1.6 773 2.7 (1936) 1,574 
Oceania (as a whole) 1.0 = 17.0 4,730 33.0 - 
World total 3,281.0 1,171,000 10,602.5 1,608,000 16,724.0 2,296,000 








From the table’s figures, however unreliable in detail, 
one may obtain an approximation of both the growth and the 
shifts of the Jewish population over the 120 years from 1820 
to 1939. They are largely cited here from the works of Jacob 
Lestschinsky, notwithstanding serious reservations as to the 
accuracy of all such computations. The most startling evolu- 
tion was, of course, that of the Jewish population in the West- 
ern Hemisphere which was owing more to Jewish migrations 
than to natural increase. The United States, in particular, in 
the half-century preceding World War 1 became the great 
magnet for immigrants from Eastern Europe, as well as from 
almost all other European and Middle Eastern countries. Suf- 
fice it to say that in the course of merely 24 years, from 1890 
to 1914, some 30% of all East European Jews changed their 
residence to some overseas country, particularly the United 
States. In addition, there were major migratory movements of 
Jews within their countries of settlement. Many Russian Jews 
moved into the newly annexed neo-Russian territories in the 
south, including a number of agricultural colonies established 
for them on the initiative of the Czarist regime. They also 
spoke in the 1830s of the Jewish “discovery of Volhynia” which 
brought many new Jewish settlers from the western provinces 
into that area which had made noteworthy contributions to 
Jewish culture already in pre-partition Poland. On the other 
hand, a great many Russian Jews, often simply called Litvaks, 
settled in Congress Poland in the years before World War 1. 
After the removal of the *Pale of Settlement as a result of that 
war and the Communist Revolution, there was a great exodus 
of Jews from the original Pale into the interior of Russia, par- 
ticularly the two metropolises of Moscow and Leningrad, as 
well as such newly founded industrial centers as Magnitogorsk 
in the Urals. There also was a small Jewish movement to Far 
Eastern *Birobidzhan, more significant ideologically than 
numerically. Similarly, there was a constant transplantation 
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of Jews from Galicia to other parts of Austria-Hungary, par- 
ticularly to neighboring Bukovina and Slovakia and the two 
capitals of Vienna and Budapest. The same holds true for the 
formerly Polish possessions incorporated into Prussia in the 
years 1772-95 but subsequently lost to resurrected Poland in 
1919. The majority of Jewish residents of that area had been 
leaving it for other parts of Germany, England, and the United 
States throughout the 19" century, but their departure was ac- 
celerated after 1918. 

These migratory movements gave additional stimuli to 
the process of Jewish urbanization which had long been under 
way. The settlement of Jews in many major cities and metro- 
politan areas far exceeded their ratio in the respective popu- 
lations. The climactic urban and metropolitan concentration 
of Jews continued in the course of the 20" century. 


1940-1971 
These three decades belong to the most portentous periods 
of human history, general and demographic. They also were 
of decisive historic importance in the destinies of the Jew- 
ish people. Begun with the great Holocaust, which destroyed 
thousands of European Jewish communities and ended eight 
centuries of European Jewish hegemony, the decade of the 
1940s ended with the rise of the State of Israel. This ushered 
in an entirely new period of Jewish history which has already 
had demographic effects of enormous importance. 

Despite the ever-growing literature on the Holocaust, 
certain aspects have not yet been sufficiently explored. Among 
the questions still incompletely resolved is the precise num- 
ber of victims of the Nazi extermination squads. The accepted 
figure of 6,000,000 Jews, along with many more millions of 
non-Jews slain by the Nazis, has often been challenged, espe- 
cially by some German writers. One of the major difficulties 
in obtaining definitive and precise figures consists in the fact 
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that, in pursuing their “final solution” of the Jewish question, 
the Nazi authorities were quite careful in simultaneously de- 
stroying human lives and the records pertaining to them. In 
his oft-quoted Posen speech of Oct. 4, 1943, Heinrich Him- 
miler alluded to the “very grave matter” of exterminating 
Jews and declared: “Among ourselves it should be mentioned 
quite frankly, and yet we shall never speak about it publicly... 
I mean... the extirpation of the Jewish race. This is a page 
of glory in our history which has never been written and is 
never to be written.” 

Yet not only does the partial evidence from various lo- 
calities confirm the 6,000,000 estimate, but it also emerges as 
the most likely figure from the demographic changes in Euro- 
pean and world Jewish population during the war and post- 
war periods (see *Holocaust). If on the eve of World War 11 
the Jewish people numbered some 16,750,000, by 1945 this 
number was reduced to about 11,000,000. True, in addition to 
their victimization at the hands of Nazi extermination squads, 
Jews suffered considerable losses in manpower as combatants 
in the Soviet, U.S., and other armies, as well as from the nu- 
merous other adverse by-products of the great war. But these 
losses should easily have been made up by the natural growth 
of the Jewish population during the six war years, especially 
in the Western Hemisphere and other continents where the 
war touched only the periphery of Jewish life. Moreover, even 
the defeated nations of Germany, Italy, and Japan quickly re- 
covered their biological strength and in the two decades of 
1940-60 increased their populations by 25-33%. But the Jew- 
ish people which, if allowed to continue its population growth 
of the preceding two decades, by 1960 should have reached a 
total of 19,000,000-20,000,000 persons, counted instead no 
more than 12,800,000 persons. Even today, another decade 
later, it still is very far from returning to its populousness of 
1939. As a result of the Holocaust and World War 11 there was 
a complete shift of the center of gravity of the Jewish people 
from the Old to the New World. With Russian Jewry not only 
weakened, but subject to a severe antisemitic onslaught espe- 
cially during the declining years of Stalin’s regime in 1948-52, 
its isolation from the rest of Jewry became even tighter than 
before. Its influence on the historic progress of the entire peo- 
ple, particularly in the cultural sphere, declined rapidly. The 
demographic picture, too, of the entire European Continent 
was affected adversely, although Western Europe, particularly 
France, has staged a steady recovery in the postwar era: in the 
French case because of the growing immigration of North Af- 
rican Jews. During the prolonged Algerian uprising the Jew- 
ish communities of that country reaching back to antiquity 
and glorying in a great historic tradition were nearly emptied; 
their majority found shelter in either France or Israel. So did 
many refugees from other Arab countries. 

In reaction to the rise of the State of Israel in 1948 anti- 
Jewish pressures on the declining Jewries in all Arab countries 
became unbearable. With the exception of Morocco and Tuni- 
sia where substantial remnants of the Jewish inhabitants have 
carried on against tremendous odds, the other Arab countries 
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almost totally lost their long-established Jewish populations. 
On the other hand, the very rise of Israel opened untold new 
possibilities for the concentration of Jews in that country. 
By absorbing the majority of Jewish émigrés from the Arab 
lands, as well as most of the surviving remnants of victims of 
Nazi persecution in continental Europe located in the dis- 
placed persons camps, together with migrants from many 
other countries, Israel’s unparalleled population growth more 
than redressed the balance as far as the continent of Asia was 
concerned. But Africa continued to be in the losing column 
also in many of the newly arisen black republics, where the 
small Jewish communities were further reduced in size by 
emigration. 

Regrettably, during the 1940-70 period the demographic 
facts relating to Jews became less rather than more thoroughly 
investigated. To begin with, such leading European countries 
as Poland, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Germany, and Holland, 
which before World War 11 offered, through their governmen- 
tal censuses, excellent source material for Jewish demogra- 
phy, became so depopulated of Jews that between them they 
accommodated but little more than 1% of world Jewry. Their 
place was taken only by Israel, whose excellent censuses and 
annual statistical estimates have in many ways become a main- 
stay of Jewish demographic research. Israel scholarship has 
even helped to stimulate such investigation in other lands. In 
the largest country of Jewish settlement, the United States, the 
situation likewise improved somewhat. Although the govern- 
mental censuses still fail to supply adequate information, the 
awareness of U.S. Jewry of the need to be acquainted with the 
demographic facts of life had been sufficiently aroused to call 
forth a number of local surveys in the 1950s and the 1960s. 
While these were consistently enough pursued so as to furnish 
successive data from decade to decade, nor conducted with 
the same methods so as to make them fully comparable with 
one another, they managed to assemble a substantial body of 
material from which statistical conclusions of a sort could be 
derived with somewhat greater assurance. All this was merely 
a beginning, but it appeared, at least, to be a step in the right 
direction. Similar hesitant steps were made in Western Eu- 
rope, Argentina, and most successfully, in Canada, where the 
governmental censuses help supply many vital statistics re- 
lating to Jews. 

At the same time figures for the second-largest Jewish 
community, that of the Soviet Union, were still almost ex- 
clusively dependent on foreign Jews analyzing the results of 
the official censuses. That of 1959 was published by the gov- 
ernment in 16 volumes, together with some additional data 
periodically supplied by the official census bureau in regu- 
lar bulletins. One of the most puzzling problems concerning 
that census was the question of the extent to which the fig- 
ures given for Jewish “nationality” really covered Soviet Jewry. 
Though every Soviet citizen had to carry a “passport” indi- 
cating his “nationality” many Jews could escape registering as 
members of that nationality in the presence of enumerators, 
since the census takers were instructed to register only the 
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indications made orally by the inhabitants without checking 
their documents. A good case was made, therefore, for raising 
the results of the 1959 census which gave the total number of 
Jews as 2,267,814 and to postulate that their total really came 
close to 3,000,000. 

On April 17, 1971, the Soviet press published the first 
summaries of the population census taken on Jan. 15, 1970. 
According to the figures quoted, the Jewish population fell 
from 11" to 12" in size among 100 nationalities in the Soviet 
Union, and the overall number of Jews declined from 2,267,814 
(January 1959) to 2,151,000. 

Despite all the obscurities and uncertainties, one may 
perhaps venture to propose the Table: World Population, 
Jewish, largely based (with all due reservations) upon the es- 
timates annually published in the American Jewish Year Book 
and the United Nations’ Statistical Yearbook. 

Regrettably, some of the above data refer to censuses 
or estimates of populations in the cities proper, while others 
cover metropolitan districts of a wider area. In the same 1969 
edition of The World Almanac (pp. 578f., 604 ff., and 651), for 
example, the number of inhabitants in New York City, accord- 
ing to the census of 1960, was given as 7,781,984, and in Greater 
New York (embracing an additional 8 New Jersey and 5 New 
York counties) as 14,114,927. In Los Angeles the respective 1960 
figures were 2,479,015 and 6,488,791; in Chicago: 3,550,404 and 
6,488,791; in Buenos Aires: 2,966,816 and 6,762,629; in Paris: 
2,811,171 and 7,369,387 (1962 census) or 9,811,171 (1968 esti- 
mate), and so forth. (Incidentally, the same issue of the Alma- 
nac, p. 602, offers somewhat different estimates of the Jewish 
population by counties and cities, as prepared by Dr. S.H. Lin- 
field.) Jews had fully participated in that postwar movement, 
some call it flight, from the core cities to the suburbs, making 
estimates between official censuses or several years after the 
completion of communal surveys quite hazardous. It is quite 
evident that in 1970 about one-half of world Jewry lived in the 
Western Hemisphere, the United States embracing far more 
Jews than any other country. In 1970, the second- and third- 
largest concentrations were found in the U.S.S.R. and Israel. 
Together, the United States, the U.S.S.R., and Israel between 
them embraced more than 80% of world Jewry. 

The progress of Jewish settlement in major cities during 
the period of 1900-69 proceeded apace at a tempo even more 
rapid than that of the general population. Already before 1939 
about one quarter of the entire Jewish people lived in metro- 
politan areas of over 1,000,000 each. Another quarter lived 
in cities with populations of between 100,000 and 1,000,000 
inhabitants. Thirty years later the latter ratio still was approxi- 
mately correct. But the percentage of “metropolitan” Jews had 
risen to about 40% of the whole people, leaving barely a third 
for localities, urban and rural, with less than 100,000 inhab- 
itants. In many countries, moreover, the metropolitan ratios 
were considerably exceeded; for instance, in England, France, 
and Argentina, the majority of Jews have long lived in the capi- 
tals, while in the United States such a majority may be found 
in a radius of 100 miles from Times Square in New York. This 
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evolution would not have been surprising even under more 
normal circumstances, since this is indeed a world-wide trend. 
Even the Soviet Union, which in the 1920s started as an over- 
whelmingly rural country, had an urban majority. The Holo- 
caust, however, greatly accelerated that trend, inasmuch as it 
put an end to most of the agricultural colonies and other ru- 
ral Jewish settlements in Russia, Carpathian Ruthenia (where 
originally more than one quarter of the Jewish population en- 
gaged in agriculture), and elsewhere. It also eliminated most of 
the hamlets which still accommodated a large segment of the 
East European Jewish population. Even in the United States 
postwar developments were not favorable to Jewish agricul- 
tural colonization. The same held true for Israel, where the 
mass immigration of the first 20 years of statehood strength- 
ened the trend toward urban concentration. 

The increase in Jewish population from 1948 to 1968 
lagged far behind that of the world population as well as that 
of most environmental peoples. Mankind as a whole increased 
by around 36% between 1948 and 1968, but world Jewry added 
less than 20% to its numbers. This is clearly not the result of 
increased mortality, but rather of a relatively lower birthrate. 
The phenomenon of the declining Jewish birthrate so mani- 
fest in the Western countries in the interwar period gave way 
to a growing natality in the 1940s and the 1950s. However, 
this trend seems not to have lasted to the same extent into 
the 1960s. While conversions to other religions greatly di- 
minished, the relative demographic ravages caused by inter- 
marriage increased, particularly in the U.S.S.R. and Western 
Europe, where the offspring of mixed marriages were more 
likely permanently to sever its ties with the Jewish commu- 
nity. Under these circumstances, it was clear that it would 
take many more years before the Jewish people recovered its 
population strength of 1939. 

For developments in the last third of the 20" century, see 
*Demography; *Vital Statistics. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Jacobs, Studies in Jewish Statistics (1890); A. 
Nossig, Juedische Statistik (1903), incl. extensive bibl.; U.O. Schmelz 
(comp.), Jewish Demography and Statistics: Bibliography for 1920- 
1960 (1961), Heb. and Eng., with R. Shebath, addenda and index of 
names (1961); Zeitschrift fuer Demographie und Statistik der Juden 
(1905-1919); AJYB, index; Jsos, index; JJs; Baron, Social and Social’; 
idem, in: L. Feldman (ed.), Ancient and Medieval Essays; E. Ashtor, 
in: Js, vols. 18-19 (1967-68); idem, in: Zion, 28 (1963); I.S. Revah, in: 
REJ, 122 (1963); R. Bachi, in: RMI, 12 (1938); idem, in: Jys, 4 (1962); 
G. Kleczynski and Z. Kluczycki, Licba glow zydowskich w koronie, z 
taryf roku 1765 (1898); R. Mahler, in: Lodzer Visenshaftlekhe Shriftn, 
1 (1938); B. Wasiutynski, Ludnos¢ zydowska w Polsce w wiekach x1x i 
XX (1930); J. Unna, Statistik der Frankfurter Juden bis zum Jahre 1866 
(1931); A. Ruppin, Soziologie der Juden, 2 vols. (1931-32); idem, Jewish 
Fate and Future (1940); L. Livi, Ebrei alla luce della statistica (1920) J. 
Lestschinsky, in: Historishe Shriftn, 1 (1928); idem, in: UJE, 10 (1943), 
s.v. Statistics; idem, Tefuzot Yisrael Aharei ha-Milhamah (1948); I. 
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in: JSOS, 22 (1960); M. Friedman (ed.), A Minority in Britain (1955); 
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3 (1939); I. Schiper, Zydzi w Polsce odrodzonej, 2 vols. (n.d.), with a 
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tical Office, Statistical Yearbook; U.O. Schmelz and P. Glikson (ed.), 
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see Bibliography in *Demography. 

[Salo W. Baron] 


PORAT, ORNA (1924- ), Israeli actress. Born in Germany 
of non-Jewish parents, Orna Porat was an established ac- 
tress when she decided to settle in Israel. After learning He- 
brew, she joined the *Cameri Theater and became a leading 
player. Among her important parts were Shaw’s Saint Joan, 
Schiller’s Mary Stuart, and the leading role in The Good Soul 
of Sechuan by Brecht. She also participated in the manage- 
ment of the Cameri, and was head of the company’s children’s 
theater. She was awarded the Israel Prize in the arts (theater) 
in 1979. 


PORATH, ISRAEL (1886-1974), rabbi. Israel Porath (son of 
Aryeh Lieb and Sara Sharashevsky) was born in Jerusalem, 
the second of seven children. His grandfather Yosef and his 
grandmother Malka came to Palestine from Lithuania in 1837. 
Malka came from 15 generations of rabbis. His grandfather and 
father were among the best-known painters and decorators 
in Jerusalem, who, according to family tradition, had deco- 
rated both the Cave of Machpelah in Hebron and Jerusalem's 
Hurvah Synagogue. Moses Montefiore had presented a cita- 
tion to them for being self-employed, rather than living off of 
the halukkah, the funds of the community. As a young boy 
he studied at the Ez Hayyim Yeshivah and at Yeshivat Ohel 
Moshe. When Rabbi Abraham Isaac *Kook arrived in Jaffa in 
1904, he traveled to meet him and became one of his preferred 
students. Rabbi Kook said of him that from all of his students 
he received the most pleasure from Rabbi Porath and Rabbi 
Jacob Harlap. In 1905 he married Peshe Miriam Tiktin, the 
sister of Rabbi David Tiktin, who was the mashgiah (spiritual 
advisor) at Ez Hayyim Yeshivah. He received ordination from 
Rabbi Kook as well as from Rabbi Chaim Berlin and Rabbi 
Jacob David Willowsky (the Slutzker Rav). 

In 1906 he founded a spiritual center for young Torah 
scholars called Beit Va'ad le-Hakhamim and served as the 
principal and director of Doresh Ziyyon, a school system for 
Sephardi students. He became increasingly involved in re- 
ligious and political issues of the yishuv and in 1911 was the 
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Ashkenazi candidate for the position of hakham bashi (chief 
rabbi); however, time-honored tradition won out and only Se- 
phardi chief rabbis were selected (Rabbi Ouziel was chosen). 
At the behest of the leadership of the yishuv he was encour- 
aged to learn foreign languages and was sent to Constanti- 
nople to secure draft deferments for yeshivah students from 
the Turkish army. 

During World War 1 he was responsible for emergency 
welfare, food, and clothing in Jerusalem, in conjunction with 
the American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee. He par- 
ticipated in founding many new neighborhoods on the west- 
ern side of Jerusalem, including Bayit ve-Gan. 

In light of post-war economic difficulties as well as inter- 
nal political strife between the pro- and anti-Zionist factions 
in the yishuy, he left Palestine in 1922, first for Liverpool, Eng- 
land and then for the United States, to head an office for the 
Ez Hayyim Yeshivah, where he was joined by his family (in 
September 1923). He served as a rabbi at Congregation Bnai 
Israel in Plainfield, New Jersey, and in 1925 moved to Cleve- 
land to become the rabbi of Congregation Oheb Zedek, where 
he served for 14 years. He then moved to Congregation Neve 
Zedek, and in 1945 went to New York to head the Rabbi Israel 
Salanter Yeshivah. He returned to Cleveland within the year 
where he was rabbi at the Cleveland Heights Jewish Center 
until his death in 1974. 

He was regarded as one of the outstanding leaders of Or- 
thodox Jewish life in Cleveland. In addition to his serving as 
one of the founders and chairman of the Orthodox Rabbini- 
cal Council of Cleveland (Merkaz Harabanim) he was active 
in the general Jewish community, including the Board of the 
Jewish Welfare Federation, the Board of Jewish Education, 
and B’nai B'rith. He was instrumental in the establishment of 
the Telz Yeshiva in Cleveland. He was an ardent Zionist and a 
member of the Mizrachi (Religious Zionists of America); he 
was honored by numerous Zionist organizations for his work 
on behalf of the State of Israel, including Bar-Ilan University 
and the Jewish National Fund. He served as the dean of the 
Cleveland rabbinate for more than 50 years. 

He wrote numerous scholarly articles on rabbinic litera- 
ture. His major contribution was the Mavo ha- Talmud (seven 
volumes), which he composed at the inspiration of his great 
teacher and mentor, Rabbi Kook, who had encouraged him 
many years previously (already in 1913) to dedicate himself to 
writing a new introduction to the Talmud, based on careful 
research and presentation of the classical sources. 

Rabbi Israel Porath died in Cleveland and was buried in 
Jerusalem. His beloved wife of 68 years, Peshe Miriam, had 
passed away four months previously. They had six sons and 
a daughter (Samuel, Josef, Tzvi Haim, Benjamin, Benzion, 
David, and Shoshana Haas). Many of his descendants returned 
to Israel including three of his children, nine of his grandchil- 
dren, and dozens of great grandchildren. A street is named 
for him in Jerusalem’s Ramot neighborhood (Rehov Harav 
Yisrael Porath). Three of his sons became rabbis: Samuel Por- 
rath, who became a rabbi in Niagara Falls; Benjamin Porath; 
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and Tzvi Porath, who was rabbi for nearly half a century in 
Chevy Chase, Maryland. Two of his grandsons also became 
rabbis, Gerald Porath and Jonathan Porath, who directs the 
JDC programs in West Russia. 

[Jonathan D. Porath (24 ed.)] 


°PORCHETUS SALVAGUS (Victor Porchetto de Salvatici; 
d. c. 1315), Italian Carthusian of Genoa. Porchetus wrote an 
anti-Jewish work entitled Victoria adversus impios Hebraeos, in 
qua tum ex sacris litteris tum ex dictis Talmud ac cabbilistarum 
et aliorum omnium authorum quos hebraei recipiunt monstra- 
tur veritas catholicae fidei. 

The first part (24 chapters) enumerates proofs to dem- 
onstrate the truth of Christianity from the Holy Scriptures, 
and the second part (16 chapters) similarly instances proofs 
from the Kabbalah and rabbinic sources. Porchetus’ material 
was not original, being copied mostly from the Pugio fidei of 
Raymond *Martini. His book in turn was copied by later writ- 
ers such as Pietro *Galatinus Columna and others. The book 
by Porchetus appeared in Paris in 1520. Its introduction (pro- 
logus) was reprinted by J.C. Wolf in his Bibliotheca Hebraea 
(vol. 2, 1124-27). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Browe, Die Judenmission im Mittelalter 
und die Juden (1942), 104, 108; A. Posnanski, Schilo (1904), 370-8; H. 
Merhavia, Ha-Talmud bi-Re’i ha-Nazrut (1970), index. 

[Judah M. Rosenthal] 


PORGES, HEINRICH (1837-1900), writer and conductor. 
Born in Prague, Porges became coeditor with K.F. Brendel 
of the Neue Zeitschrift fuer Musik, Leipzig (1863) and in 1867 
he was responsible, with the editor Julius Froebel, for the arts 
pages of the Sueddeutsche Presse. From 1863, he was drawn 
into Richard Wagner's circle and became a staunch champion 
of the composer, and at Wagner's request, he documented 
in detail in Die Biihnenproben zu den Bayreuther Festspielen 
des Jahres 1876 (Leipzig, 1881-96). After living for a while in 
Vienna he was called to Munich by Wagner's patron, Lud- 
wig 11 of Bavaria, for whom he had written a study of Wag- 
ner’s Tristan und Isolde (publ. 1906). In 1886 he founded the 
Porges Choral Society, which promoted the works of Berlioz 
and Bruckner. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove Music Online. 


[Israela Stein (274 ed.)] 


PORGES, MOSES BEN ISRAEL NAPHTALI (17 century), 
rabbi and emissary of the Ashkenazi community of Jerusalem. 
Born in Prague, he was a relative of Isaiah ha-Levi * Horowitz, 
whom he followed to Erez Israel, settling in Jerusalem, where 
he became a scribe. When, after the *Chmielnicki massacres of 
1648-49, the contributions from Poland to Jerusalem ceased, 
and the Ashkenazi community in Jerusalem was overwhelmed 
with debt, Porges was sent as their emissary to Germany. Dur- 
ing this mission he published, in Prague or in Frankfurt, his 
small work Darkhei Ziyyon designed to arouse sympathy and 
obtain support for the Jewish community in Erez Israel. 
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This work, one of the best examples of this type of lit- 
erature, is divided into four sections: the virtue of living in 
Erez Israel, prayer, study, memorial prayers. The first section 
is a kind of guidebook for new immigrants to Israel, in which 
Moses draws upon his personal experiences and advises them 
on what to take for the journey, the easiest routes, how to con- 
duct themselves on the way and the like. In this section he also 
gives practical details on prices and currency, describes the 
foods available in Erez Israel, recounts in detail how much is 
needed for living, rent, and taxes, and lists customs of dress 
and conduct in everyday life. In the second section he de- 
scribes in detail the liturgical customs of Jerusalem, in the 
third section, the methods of study there, including various 
details about the holy places, and in the fourth, customs then 
practiced in Jerusalem, among them those of reciting memo- 
rial prayers for the departed and of obtaining contributions 
from generous individuals outside of Erez Israel, in whose 
honor lights were kindled in the synagogues on Sabbaths and 
festivals and for whom blessings were invoked. The book was 
directed to the masses, and therefore was written in the lan- 
guage they knew best - Yiddish. It succeeded admirably in 
its aim of presenting an attractive picture of Israel. Darkhei 
Ziyyon has only been published once and is very rare. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Yaari, Masot Erez Yisrael (1946), 267-304, 


770f.; Yaari, Sheluhei, 275-6. 
[Avraham Yaari] 


PORGES, NATHAN (1848-1924), rabbi, scholar, and bibli- 
ographer. Born in Prossnitz, Moravia, Porges received his rab- 
binical diploma at the Breslau seminary, in 1874. He served 
as rabbi in Nakel, Mannheim, Pilsen, and Karlsbad (Karlovy 
Vary), and from 1888 to 1917 in Leipzig, where he was awarded 
the title of professor in 1913. His important library contained 
many incunabula and rare books, which were dispersed and 
sold through book dealers (cf. Shunami, Bibl, index s.v.). 

He wrote articles on Hebrew bibliography which ap- 
peared in the Revue des Etudes Juives, the Zeitschrift fuer he- 
braeische Bibliographie, and other periodicals. Porges was an 
expert in medieval Hebrew philology and literature, publish- 
ing essays on *Dunash ibn Labrat, Judah *Hayyuj, and Joseph 
*Bekhor Shor, as well as Bibelkunde und Babelfunde (1903) 
and some sermons. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Brann, in: Breslau Festschrift zum 50-jaeh- 
rigen Jubilaeum der Anstalt (1904), 188 (includes bibliography). 


PORIYYAH (Heb. 77°715), two urban quarters and a village 
in northern Israel, on the Poriyyah Ridge, just S. of *Tiberias. 
Poriyyah was founded in 1912 as a fruit farm, mainly based on 
almond plantations, by a group of American Zionists. A few 
of these Zionists went to settle on the site which was worked 
by Jewish laborers. The place was abandoned in World War 1. 
In 1940 kibbutz *Alummot temporarily settled on the site. In 
1949 a work village (kefar avodah) was established there by im- 
migrants from Yemen. In 1952 it became an affiliate of Tenu’at 
ha-Moshavim but later left the association and remained un- 
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‘The Creation of the Bezalel School. The creation of new sym- 
bols of identity for the Jewish people in its ancient homeland 
was, indeed, at the heart of Boris *Schatz’s life project. In 1906, 
Schatz (1867-1932) immigrated to Erez Israel from Bulgaria. 
He was a painter and sculptor and had been head of the Royal 
Academy of Art in Sofia. In the year of his arrival he realized 
his dream of founding a school of arts and crafts in Jerusalem. 
He called it the *Bezalel School after the biblical architect of 
the Tabernacle. The founding of an art institute in Jerusalem 
in 1906 was an adventurous undertaking. The Jewish popula- 
tion of the Yishuv was small and the Orthodox were certain 
to protest vigorously against a school which might violate the 
biblical prohibition against the making of graven images. Nev- 
ertheless, Bezalel received the full backing of the Zionist Or- 
ganization. The foundation of the school must be considered 
the beginning of genuine artistic activity. Until then the only 
art forms produced locally were by Arabs and the small Jewish 
communities of Jerusalem, Safed, and Tiberias. They consisted 
of arts and crafts and pictorial representations for devotional 
purposes. Schatz wanted to establish a cultural-artistic cen- 
ter that would advance the utopian vision of a Jewish home- 
land. He planned his school to train painters, sculptors, and 
craftsmen on two levels, which he was careful to define as the 
“technical level” and the “national level.” The teachers he hired 
included local artisans (goldsmiths and Yemenite weavers) as 
well as Jewish artists who were already well established in Eu- 
rope, such as Abel *Pann (1883-1963), Samuel *Hirshenberg 
(1865-1908), Ephraim Moses *Lilien (1874-1925), Zeev Raban 
(1890-1970), and Joseph *Budko (1888-1940). They all came 
from Eastern Europe and their artistic training had tended 
to lead them away from Judaism, but they had come to know 
both the horror of the pogroms and the nationalist revival in 
Europe. They now felt the need to use their academic knowl- 
edge to relate to the past as represented by the Bible and to the 
future as represented by the advent of Zionism. The Wander- 
ing Jew by Hirshenberg, the biblical pastels of Pann, and the 
reliefs of biblical figures and Zionist personalities by Schatz 
represented this outlook. In Lilien’s illustrations and etchings, 
Yemenite Jews, Bedouins and Arabs in their traditional dresses 
served as models for images of biblical figures. The “Bezalel 
Style” was consequently quite eclectic, combining Oriental 
arabesques and Jugendstil flowing lines and decorative flat- 
ness. The themes combined biblical motifs, often in a Zionist 
perspective, and landscapes done in an idealist-utopian and 
Orientalist spirit. The products included jewelry, religious ar- 
tifacts, ceramic tiles, postcards, illustrated books, and posters. 
Bezalel under the directorship of Schatz closed down in 1928 
because of economic problems and because its generally con- 
servative orientation seemed inimical to the modernist out- 
look. It reopened as the “New Bezalel” in the 1930s under the 
guidance of immigrant Jewish artists from Germany who ori- 
ented it toward the spirit of the Bauhaus School. 


The 1920s. Early criticism of Bezalel is already in evident in 
the first important exhibition in Erez Israel, organized in 1923 
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by the younger generation of Palestine artists. It was held 
in the so-called Tower of David in Jerusalem and included 
the work of Nahum *Gutman (1898-1980), Reuven *Rubin 
(1893-1974), Pinhas *Litvinovsky (1894-1985), and Israel *Paldi 
(1892-1979), all of whom had been pupils at the Bezalel. The 
work of newcomers such as Yossef *Zaritsky (1891-1985) was 
also shown. These young people had realized how anachro- 
nistic the style and ideas of their teachers had been and it was 
this group, who were mainly landscape artists, that formed 
the nucleus out of which Israeli art developed. With the new 
waves of immigration of 1919-25, Tel Aviv, a modern new 
city, became a lively cultural alternative to Jerusalem, draw- 
ing writers, artists, musicians, and theater people who felt the 
need to create a new local Hebrew culture. The three exhibi- 
tions of “Modern Artists” at the Ohel Theater during 1926-28 
exhibited the modernist orientation of the young artists such 
as Nachum Gutman, Arieh Lubin (1897-1980), Moshe *Mo- 
kady (1902-1975), Israel Paldi, Reuven Rubin, Menachem *Sh- 
emi (1897-1951), Tziona *Tagger (1900-1988), Moshe *Castel 
(1909-1991), Yossef Zaritzky, and others. 

The artistic alternatives these artists proposed were de- 
fined by a desire to become acculturated in the new Oriental 
surrounding and adopt the figure of the Arab as a model for 
the new “Hebrew.” They went out to the landscapes in order to 
bring together the biblical past and the modern pioneers, the 
local Arabs, and the rooted Oriental Jews. Stylistically, they 
were guided by the need to create a national art, and, at the 
same time, to develop universal means of expression which 
would qualify them as modern artists. The conflict persisted 
throughout the 1920s and 1930s, even when definition of its 
components - national art, universalism — underwent slight 
alteration. Thus, in the 1920s, nationalism was equated with 
the ideals of pioneering and national renewal. The anti-Di- 
aspora ideal and the demand for an original Hebrew culture 
found expression in stylistic primitivism (with affinity to the 
art of the Near and Far East) and exotic-naive predilections 
which were realized in flattening and use of color planes with 
strong contours (corresponding, to some extent, to the ex- 
pressionistic tendencies in European art which rejected the 
art of the museum and sought the roots of art in its primi- 
tive sources). At the same time, these artists showed a desire 
to belong to a modern artistic context as evinced by the bor- 
rowing of the trappings of modernism as represented by cub- 
ist and constructivist trends. These included simplification, 
even some distortion, and, to a certain degree, geometric con- 
struction of form, while preserving the realistic character of 
the work. Such artists as Tagger, Itzhak *Frenkel (1899-1981), 
and Mokady found the model in the work of André Derain, 
whose moderate modernism fitted the needs of a young art 
lacking in tradition. 


The 1930s. In the late 1920s artists from Erez Israel began 
flocking to Paris; this was accompanied by a tendency to 
abandon the former modernistic manifestations and folk- 
loristic character and by an intensified desire to root art in 
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affiliated. A government regional hospital was built further 
north in 1949, as well as housing projects of Upper Tiberias. 
A youth hostel, named after the veteran Tiberias inhabitant, 
Y. Taiber, was opened at Poriyyah. In 1968 the village had 
180 inhabitants, the Poriyyah Illit quarter had 790, and the 
Neveh Oved quarter, 750. In 2002 the village population was 
288, the Poriyyah Illit population 529, and Neveh Oved had 


888 inhabitants. 
[Efraim Orni] 


°PORPHYRY (233-305 C.£.), Greek philosopher, disciple 
of Plotinus, and one of the most versatile thinkers of his day. 
Porphyry displayed considerable interest in Judaism, both as 
one of the ancient religions of the Orient and as the source of 
Christianity, to which he was hostile. His attitude to Judaism 
is sympathetic. In his De Abstinentia he cites Josephus (the 
only pagan writer to do so), drawing upon his description of 
the Essenes, and he describes with commiseration the mis- 
fortunes suffered by the Jews during the reign of *Antiochus 
Epiphanes and under Roman rule. In his life of Pythagoras, he 
features him as a disciple of the Hebrews. In his lost polemic 
against Christianity, Porphyry did not confine himself to criti- 
cism of the books of the Bible and of the New Testament, but 
conducted an empirical investigation which revealed a knowl- 
edge of biblical sources even greater than that of *Celsus, his 
predecessor in this field. Porphyry devoted an entire book to 
discussion of the Book of Daniel (referred to in Jerome's com- 
mentary), concluding that it was written by a Jewish contem- 
porary of Antiochus Epiphanes, and that it can, therefore, only 
be regarded as “prophecy after the event.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Bidez, Vie de Porphyre (1913); A.B. Hulen, 
Porhyry’s Work against the Christians (1933); Schroeder, in: Welt als 
Geschichte, 17 (1957), 196-202; Reinach, Textes, 203-6. 


[Menahem Stern] 


PORTAL. The design of a single or double doorway, with 
flanking columns, appeared early in Jewish funerary art, syna- 
gogue mosaics, and paintings, and on glass, lamps, and later in 
textiles and manuscripts. At first it signified a physical symbol 
of the concept of the heavenly abode and, later, came to repre- 
sent the Torah Shrine and the destroyed Temple of Jerusalem. 
Together with the *menorah, snuff shovel, *etrog, *lulav, and 
*shofar, the portal is one of the most common Jewish symbols 
found from the first centuries of the Common Era. The mean- 
ing of the design goes back to the ancient Oriental symbol for 
the residence of the gods on high. The doorway represented 
and signified the entrance to the heavenly precincts. Gods 
were portrayed standing or sitting in the doorway while the 
sun god Shamash from second-millennium-s.c.z. Akkadian 
art was frequently shown rising in the eastern mountains from 
between open double doors. These were the “portals of the 
sky” from which Shamash called out to the world. In Egypt, 
too, gods made their appearance standing between pillars that 
symbolized the heavenly sky. Later, in pagan art the portal 
was formed into a cult niche (aedicula or naos) holding the 
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god and indicating his divinity. The early Jews conceived of a 
portal of heaven opening onto the house of God (Gen. 28:17). 
The Temple of Solomon is spoken of as the earthly residence 
of the Divine; the “glory of the Lord” enters, as did the image 
of Shamash in the Mesopotamian world, through its East Gate 
(Ezek. 43:4-7). The twin pillars that flanked the Temple, called 
*Jachin and Boaz, are also found in pagan temples of the Pal- 
estinian period. Probably the visual device of the portal was 
adopted into Jewish art from the neighboring Canaanites and 
Phoenicians, among whom the portal enclosed and sanctified 
the cult image. The Jews, having no cult idol, substituted Jew- 
ish symbols between the columns of the doorway. This is seen 
in the Jewish catacombs in Rome on the Via Torlonia where 
the portal was made in the form of a miniature Roman tem- 
ple. It is shown with open doors, exposing the ends of scrolls, 
thus indicating the holy nature of the Torah. Painted directly 
above the Torah niche on the wall of the third-century-c.£. 
synagogue at *Dura Europos is a classicized portal probably 
symbolizing Solomon's Temple. Two columns supporting an 
arched lintel on a lead coffin from the first- and second-cen- 
tury necropolis at *Bet She’arim in Israel enclosed the meno- 
rah, thereby signifying the sacred aspect of the candelabrum. 
Other sepulchers are ornamented with elaborate portals and 
stone doors that probably retain some of the symbolic value 
of the heavenly portal. The sixth-century-c.E. synagogues at 
Bet Alfa and Tiberias have mosaic representations of the pedi- 
mented portals surrounded by other Jewish symbols. When 
the portal was used in Jewish funerary art it probably repre- 
sented not only the holiness of the tomb, but also the gates of 
heaven through which the deceased had passed. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Goldman, The Sacred Portal (1966), in- 
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PORTALEONE, family in N. Italy which originated in the 
Portaleone quarter of Rome; the *Sommo (or Sommi) fam- 
ily also belonged to it. From the last half of the 14 century 
the family produced rabbis, physicians, authors, and poets. 
Among the first important members was ELHANAN BEN ME- 
NAHEM (14* and 15‘ centuries), rabbi of Fano. He is men- 
tioned in 1399 in connection with a bill of divorce (Responsa 
of Isaac b. Sheshet, no. 127, New Responsa no. 27; Responsa 
of Simeon b. Zemah Duran, no. 1). In 1416 he represented the 
town of Ferrara at a synod held in *Bologna, and he is last 
mentioned in Fano in 1428. His son BENJAMIN PORTALEONE 
and his grandson JUDAH PORTALEONE were both physicians. 
Elhanan’s brother, MorDEcAI (Angelo), is mentioned in Fer- 
rara in 1420. The latter’s son, BENJAMIN (Guglielmo Mizolo; 
d. before 1432), lived in Ferrara, and his grandson, MORDE- 
cal (Angelo) was mentioned there in 1432. BENJAMIN (Gug- 
lielmo Mizolo; c. 1420 — c. 1500), Mordecai’s son, was born 
in Mantua and was a renowned physician, well thought of by 
his Christian colleagues. He completed his studies in Sienna 
and served as physician to a number of princes; in Naples he 
served Ferdinand 1 who knighted him (thereafter he was of- 
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ten referred to as the Jewish knight), and in Milan, Galleazzo 
Maria Sforza. By 1446 Benjamin returned to his native town, 
where he served as the physician of the dukes of Mantua: 
Ludovico Gonzaga, Federico, and Francesco. 

Benjamin's son, ABRAHAM, was the physician of the duke 
of Urbino, Guida Baedo, later returning to Mantua, where he 
served as the physician of the noble Federico and other nobles. 
He was regarded as one of the best physicians of his genera- 
tion and also won the esteem of Pope Clement vit. His other 
son, ELEAZAR, also engaged in medicine in Mantua. In 1499 
he received a permit to practice from Pope Alexander v1, and 
he, too, became physician to a number of noblemen, among 
them Prince Carlo Giovanni Sassatelli, commander of the 
army of the Venetian Republic. In 1530, when David *Reuveni 
visited Italy, he met Eleazar in Sabbioneta and some time later 
was entertained by Abraham in Mantua. Eleazar had two sons, 
DAVID and ABRAHAM. In 1518 both were authorized to prac- 
tice medicine by Pope Leo x, the former in Mantua and the 
latter in Sermide. The sons of Abraham were JUDAH, MEIR, 
and soLomon. The first two practiced as physicians in Ser- 
mide and served the princes of the house of Gonzaga. Despite 
an injunction forbidding Jewish physicians to attend Chris- 
tians, they received special permits from the pope and the 
rulers to do so. (Meir received such permits in 1593 and 1598.) 
David's son was the well-known physician, Abraham *Por- 
taleone, author of Shiltei ha-Gibborim. Abraham had three 
sons, ELIEZER, JUDAH, and DAVID; the last was also a phy- 
sician authorized by popes Clement v111 and Gregory xv to 
attend Christians. In 1596 David was in Padua but later he re- 
turned to Mantua. David’s son, BENJAMIN (D.C. 1683), studied 
medicine at the University of Sienna, receiving his diploma in 
1639, with the special authorization of Pope Urban vir. His 
brother's son-in-law, SOLOMON, was a well-known surgeon 
(though without a degree in medicine) serving until 1727. The 
author of the first Hebrew play, Judah Leone *Sommo, also 
belonged to this family. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Steinschneider, in: HB, 6 (1863), 48-49; 
M. Mortara, in: REJ, 12 (1886), 113-6; L. Luzzatto, in: Vessilic Israelit- 
ico, 43 (1895), 154-5; D. Kaufmann, in: JQrR, 10 (1898), 445-56; idem, 
Gesammelte Schriften, 3 (1915), 303-14; I. Abrahams, JQr, 5 (1893) 
505-515; W. Colorni, in: Annuario di Studi Ebraici, 1 (1934), 176-82; 
idem, in: Scritti in Memoria di Sally Mayer (1956), 38ff.; H. Frieden- 
wald, The Jews and Medicine, 2 (1944), 597-9; S. Simonsohn, Toledot 
ha-Yehudim be-Dukkasut Mantovah, 2 vols. (1962-64), index; Roth, 


Italy, index. 
[Abraham David] 


PORTALEONE, ABRAHAM BEN DAVID II (1542-1612), 
Italian physician and author. After graduating in philosophy 
and medicine at the University of Pavia in 1563, he was admit- 
ted to the College of Physicians in Mantua in 1566, and was 
authorized to practice in his father’s place; in 1573 he was ap- 
pointed body physician to the ducal house. Three years later 
he escaped from an assassination attempt. In 1591, he received 
papal authorization to attend Christian patients not with- 
standing the current restrictions. He built up a considerable 
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practice both among Jews and non-Jews and enjoyed a great 
reputation. At the duke’s request he composed a Latin work 
containing medical guidance (consilia medica) as well as Dia- 
loghi tres de duro (Venice, 1584) on the application of gold in 
medicine. He also mentions his volume of selected remedies. 
When in 1605 he had a stroke and was half-paralyzed, he com- 
posed for the use of his children his great work Shiltei ha-Gib- 
borim (“Shields of the Mighty”; Mantua, 1612), the first Hebrew 
book using European punctuation. In this, he attempted to 
elucidate the details of the Temple, its service, and everything 
pertaining to it, in order to make the prescribed daily recitals 
of the relevant passages more intelligible. His treatment is so 
discursive as to make the work a compendium of all branches 
of science known in his day, in which all of the 10 languages 
which he knew were amply used. 

He begins by describing the architecture of the Temple, 
this serving as the basis for discussing the architectural mea- 
surements and scales and the relationships of parts of a build- 
ing and their proportions. In discussing the songs of the Lev- 
ites in the Temple service and the musical instruments they 
used, he deals with music in general and instrumental music 
in particular, as well as poetic meter. The division into priests, 
Levites, and Israelites offers him the opportunity to discuss 
the social order and general structure of an ordered society or 
“political unit.” Returning to a discussion of Temple sacrifices, 
he touches upon the cubic measurements of solids and liquids, 
their weights and the relationship between the two, and at- 
tempts to clarify it through his own experiments. For example, 
he determines the specific gravities of liquids such as wine, 
oil, and honey, and solids such as wheat, sifted wheat flour, 
and barley flour (e.g., the Omer). The salting of the sacrificial 
meat gives him an opportunity to give a lengthy description 
of salts in general, which, together with precious stones and 
medicinal herbs, were his favorite topics. Salts interested him 
also as ingredients of explosives, and he therefore describes 
in detail how saltpeter was produced, and also how to prepare 
gold salts and silver salts and their use in medicine, and the 
use of other salts in medicine. The chapter on salts thus be- 
comes a kind of pharmacopeia. 

Having completed his scientific excurses, Portaleone re- 
turns to his main topic... urging his children to be sure to re- 
cite the account of the sacrificial service and the incense burn- 
ing included in the daily prayers, and he gives in three of the 
“shields” the order of sacrifices for each day, the passages for 
evening study of the Torah for each day in the year, arranged 
according to the days of the week and according to the weekly 
Scriptural portions, as well as a complete list of the chapters 
from Pentateuch, Prophets, Hagiographa, Mishnah, Talmud, 
Midrash, and Zohar. Finally, as a kind of introduction to the 
list of errata, Portaleone discusses reading, writing, and all 
aspects of the art of printing, and alphabets, Hebrew as well 
as others. His method of linking different subjects resulted 
in confusing the important with the trivial in the light of the 
goal he set himself, but this very confusion increases the im- 
portance of his book as a cultural-historical document, both 
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Jewish and general, in addition to its value as a biographical 
document. He combines the faith of his forefathers and the 
traditional Jewish intellectual preoccupations with the theo- 
ries and accomplishments of the technology and science of the 
Renaissance and the Italian humanism of his time. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Roth, Jews in the Renaissance (1959), 315-9; 
D. Kaufmann, in: Jar, 4 (1892), 333-41; 10 (1898), 455; Ozar Nehmad, 
3 (1860), 140-1; N. Shapiro, in: Ha-Rofe ha-Ivri, 33 (1960), 137 ff. 


[Meir Hillel Ben-Shammai] 


PORT ELIZABETH, port city in Eastern Cape Province, Re- 
public of South Africa. Jewish families were among the found- 
ing British settlers of 1820. A congregation was formed in 1861 
(or 1862) and the first synagogue building (a converted Lu- 
theran church) was acquired in 1862. Port Elizabeth became 
an important center of the wool trade, in the development of 
which Jewish merchants, notably the *Mosenthal brothers, 
played a leading part. Hyman Henry Salomon was mayor in 
1873-75 and Max Gumpert in 1900. Ministers of Port Elizabeth 
were: Samuel Rapoport 1873-94, Jacob Philips 1897-1912, and 
Abraham Levy 1912-54 (with a short break). In 1923 Adolph 
Schauder, merchant and industrialist, was elected to the city 
council and remained a member for more than 40 years. He 
served as mayor in 1940-42; a township for colored people 
was named after him in recognition of his work for nonwhites. 
He was also president of the Orthodox Hebrew Congregation 
for some years. Solly Rubin served as mayor in 1972-3. The 
United Hebrew Institutions include a hevra kaddisha and a 
benevolent society. There are two Orthodox synagogues, the 
Port Elizabeth Hebrew Congregation and the Summerstrand 
Hebrew Congregation was founded in 1947, and one Progres- 
sive Congregation (Temple Israel), founded in 1949. There is a 
Jewish day school (Theodor Herzl), although today over 80% 
of its pupils are non-Jewish. The headquarters of both the 
Eastern Cape Committee of the Jewish Board of Deputies and 
the Eastern Province Zionist Council are in Port Elizabeth. In 
1969 the Jewish population of Port Elizabeth numbered 2,81 
(1.1% of the general population). This had declined to approxi- 


mately 450 by 2004. 
[Lewis Sowden] 


PORTELLA, DE, a family of courtiers in the kingdom of 
Aragon, Spain, who flourished at the close of the 13 century, 
at the time the Jews were removed from the royal administra- 
tion. Its most distinguished members were the brothers Muga 
and Ishmael. Muc¢a (d. 1286) was the royal baiulus (“baliff”) 
and merino in *Tarazona. He first held these functions during 
the last years of James 1 (1213-76), who granted him and his 
family the privilege of not having to pay more than a fifth of 
the tax which was imposed on the Jewish community of Tara- 
zona (1267). Even though he was considered the private offi- 
cial of the king, he was recognized as the chief administrator 
of the state’s incomes during the reign of Pedro 111 (1276-85), 
who also entrusted him with the repair and maintenance of 
the fortifications of the border regions. In November 1286 he 
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was assassinated in unknown circumstances. His property was 
at first confiscated by Alfonso 111 (1285-91) but after negotia- 
tions his family succeeded in redeeming both property and 
status and settled in Albatar, near Borja. 

His brother IsHMAEL (d. c. 1312) also participated in 
the administration of the state incomes, especially after the 
death of muga. Until 1289 he acted as dispensator (adminis- 
trator of the household) of the infante Pedro. In appreciation 
of his numerous services James 11 (1291-1327), who entrusted 
him with various diplomatic missions, granted him many 
privileges and favors, such as exemption from the payment 
of taxes. He appointed him rabbi of all the Jewish communi- 
ties of Aragon. After Ishmael’s death, his family settled in Na- 
varre. Its decline marked the end of the presence of Jews in 
the royal administration of Aragon during the period of the 
Christian reconquest. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, index; Baer, Urkunden, index; 
Neuman, Spain, index; D. Romano, Los funcionarios Judios de Pedro 
el grande de Aragon (1970), 19-20. 


PORTER, SIR LESLIE (1920- ), British businessman. Porter 
joined his family’s textile business (J. Porter and Company), 
of which he became managing director in 1955. In 1959 he 
joined as director the supermarket chain, Tesco, which had 
been founded by Sir John Edward *Cohen, and after being 
appointed assistant managing director in 1964 and deputy 
chairman in 1970, served as chairman from 1973 to 1985. He 
was president of the Institution of Grocery Distribution from 
1977 to 1980. A noted philanthropist, Porter also served as the 
Chancellor of Tel Aviv University. In 1949 he married (DAME) 
SHIRLEY (1930- ), daughter of Sir John Edward *Cohen. In 
addition to company directorships, including that of Capital 
Radio, an independent broadcasting company in London, 
Lady Porter was active in Conservative local politics, serving 
as a Westminster city councilor from 1974 and as leader of 
the council from 1983 to 1991. She was especially concerned 
about the promotion of the campaign for a cleaner London. 
She was awarded a knighthood in 1991. From the late 1990s 
she received much publicity resulting from her conviction in 
a so-called “homes for votes” scandal, arising out of the sale 
of council houses in Westminster during her time as leader 
of the local council, which resulted in the controversial fine 
of £37 million being levied on her. 


[Vivian David Lipman / William D. Rubinstein (2"¢ ed.)] 


PORTLAND, Oregon's largest city with a population of ap- 
proximately 1.5 million, situated at the confluence of the Wil- 
lamette and Columbia rivers on the west coast of the United 
States; Jewish population (2005) approximately 25,000. The 
earliest Jewish settlers arrived from Central Europe in the 
early 1850s. The first Jewish woman, Mrs. Weinshank, opened 
a boarding house in 1854. Early occupations included peddling 
and storekeeping. Pioneer Jews, mostly concerned with mak- 
ing a living, recognized that the community would grow only 
if religious needs could be met. On May 2, 1858, eight men 
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gathered in Portland’s National Hotel to establish Beth Israel. 
The congregation officially organized with 21 male members. 
Reverend Samuel M. Laski conducted services above a livery 
stable and blacksmith shop. Congregation Emanu-El in San 
Francisco loaned the torah and shofar, which were eventually 
purchased. In a town that sported five churches, one school 
and 55 saloons, Portland's first synagogue emerged. Portland 
quickly became Oregon's major Jewish community. Prussian 
and Polish Jews founded Ahavai Shalom in 1869. In 1883 a 
group of Russian Jews, formerly of North Dakota, established 
what is now the Conservative congregation Talmud Torah. 
Neveh Zedek, Portland’s Orthodox congregation, was estab- 
lished in 1900, merging with Talmud Torah two years later. 
Ahavai Shalom and Neveh Zedek Talmud Torah merged in 
1962 to form Congregation Neveh Shalom, Portland’s major 
Conservative synagogue. Russian Jews established the Ortho- 
dox Congregation Shaarie Torah in 1905. In 1911 a group of 
Sephardi Jews from the island of Rhodes founded Congrega- 
tion Ahavat Achim, and in 1912 Eastern European immigrants 
founded Kesser Israel, the only Portland synagogue still in 
its original location. Reconstructionist Havurah Shalom was 
founded in 1979. P’nai Or, founded in 1992, is an egalitarian, 
Jewish Renewal congregation. 

Eastern European immigrants had begun arriving around 
1900 and became the core of the Portland Jewish community. 
Settling at the southern end of the center of Portland’s down- 
town, they formed a nearly self- sufficient community lasting 
more than 50 years. Everything - a kosher shopping district, 
five synagogues and a community center - contributed to a 
lively Jewish culture that intermixed with other immigrant 
groups who also lived in South Portland. The neighborhood 
changed radically in the late 1950s with an urban renewal proj- 
ect designed to replace residences with a business and com- 
mercial district. By this time, many of the second and third 
generation had moved to the suburbs. Most remaining resi- 
dents were forced to move. Shops closed or relocated, buildings 
were razed and a unique part of Portland’s history ended. 

By the time the immigration from Eastern Europe halted 
in 1924, Portland Jews worked mostly as merchants and store- 
keepers or in family networks. Although Portland Jews faced 
discriminatory practices in country clubs and certain residen- 
tial areas, for the most part acceptance came easily. Following 
World War 11, as shifts in economic mobility provided more 
occupational choices, Jews gained access to the middle class 
and positions in the non-Jewish world in professions such as 
doctors, lawyers, and upper level managers. 

In the early 21% century Portland's vibrant Jewish com- 
munity supported numerous communal institutions includ- 
ing a Jewish community center, established in 1914 by the lo- 
cal B’nai B'rith Lodge (founded 1879), the Jewish Federation of 
Greater Portland, two elementary day schools, Cedar Sinai Park 
(a Jewish facility for the elderly), the Oregon Jewish Commu- 
nity Foundation, Jewish Family and Child Service, Northwest 
Campus of Jewish Life/Chabad Lubavitch of Oregon, the Insti- 
tute for Judaic Studies and the Oregon Jewish Museum. Reed 
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College and Portland State University both have Jewish Studies 
faculty positions. Portland has had many distinguished rabbis, 
including Stephen S. *Wise and Jonah B. *Wise (Beth Israel) 
and in recent years, Emanuel Rose (Beth Israel), Joshua Stamp- 
fer (Neveh Shalom), and Yonah Geller (Shaarei Torah) each of 
whom served their communities for more than 40 years. In 
2005, Portland sustained 17 congregations. Prominent Jewish 
civic, business, and cultural leaders have made Portland their 
home (see *Oregon). The city has seen five Jewish mayors - the 
first was Bernard Goldsmith (1869-1871) and the most recent 


was Vera Katz (1992-2004). 
[Judith Margles (2"¢ ed.)] 


PORTNOY, JEKUTHIEL (Noah; Yuzef; 1872-1941), one 
of the pioneers of the *Bund. Portnoy joined a revolutionary 
circle at the Jewish teachers seminary in Vilna (1888-92). As 
a teacher in Kovno (Kaunas), he was active among the Jewish 
workers and in contact with Polish and Lithuanian socialists. 
Sent to Siberia for revolutionary activities, he managed to es- 
cape in 1899 and shortly thereafter joined the central com- 
mittee of the Bund. He edited its paper, Arbeter Shtime, and 
directed its organizational matters, settling internal differ- 
ences of the Bund and lending direction to its program. After 
1908 he lived permanently in Warsaw. During World War 1 
he worked for cooperation of the Bund with the Polish social- 
ist parties, but was imprisoned by the Germans. After World 
War 1, in independent Poland, he headed the central commit- 
tee of the Bund, and in 1925 and 1930 was sent as an emissary 
to the United States. When the Nazis occupied Poland, he suc- 
ceeded in escaping to the United States and served as head of 
the U.S. delegation of the Bund of Poland. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.S. Hertz (ed.), Doyres Bundistn, 1 (1956), 
68-122. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Pickhan, “Gegen den Strom; 
Der allgemeine Juedische Arbeiterbund - Bund in Polen 1918-1939 


(2001) (index.) 
[Moshe Mishkinsky] 


PORTO, Italian family prominent during the 16'* and 17 
centuries. Its members were scattered in various Italian towns, 
notably Mantua, Venice, Verona, and Rome. The family origi- 
nated in Germany, from the Rafa (Rabe, “raven”) family, which 
settled in the town of Porto in the province of Verona, and 
from which the noted *Rapoport family was descended. Its 
members include Abraham Menahem ben Jacob ha-Kohen 
*Porto, one of the heads of the family. ABRAHAM (d. 1593) 
was a rabbi of Mantua, and author of Ammudei ha-Golah (in 
manuscript). His sons were JEHIEL (1532-1577), a pupil of 
Meir *Katzenellenbogen of Padua, and GERSHON (1538-after 
1593), also a scholar of Mantua. Gershon’s son, SIMHAH, was 
a pupil of Samuel Judah Katzenellenbogen in Venice, where 
he worked as a proofreader until 1589. In 1602 he left for the 
Moravian town of Prossnitz (Prostejov), where he published 
Kol Simhah (1603), a rhymed work on the Sabbath laws. From 
there he went on to Vienna. 

Other members of the family include MENAHEM ZION 
(EMANUEL) PoRTO (d. c. 1600), rabbi and mathematician. 
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Born in Trieste, he held rabbinical office in Padua, and wrote 
a number of works on mathematics and astronomy in Italian, 
and one in Hebrew entitled Over la-Soher on various math- 
ematical subjects (Venice, 1627). ZECHARIAH BEN EPHRAIM 
MAHALALEL (d. 1672) lived in Urbino, Rome, and Florence. 
He was a wealthy philanthropist and many Italian communi- 
ties benefited from his generosity. He wrote Asaf ha-Mazkir, a 
reference book of sayings and legends of the Talmud (Venice, 
1675). ISAAC BEN DAVID (d. c. 1577) was rabbi in Mantua. To- 
ward the end of his life he was imprisoned, having been slan- 
dered by his opponent R. Abraham Jagel Gallico. ZEMAH BEN 
ISAAC (d. c. 1666) was appointed rabbi in Mantua in 1637. (See 
also *Rapoport family.) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Carmoly, Ha-Orevim u-Venei Yonah 
(1861), 1-13; A. Berliner, Hebraeische Grabschriften in Italien (1881), 10, 
26; Mortara, Indice, 51; I.T. Eisenstadt and S. Wiener, Daat Kedoshim 
(1897-98), 144ff.; S. Simonsohn, Toledot ha-Yehudim be-Dukkasut 
Mantovah, 2 vols. (1962-64), index; A. Yaari, in: KS, 20 (1933-34), 
48/50; idem, in: Mehkerei Sefer (1958), 303-6. 

[Abraham David] 


PORTO (Rafa-Rapaport), ABRAHAM MENAHEM BEN 
JACOB HA-KOHEN (1520-after 1594), one of the important 
rabbis of Verona. In his youth he studied in Venice where he 
became acquainted with Elijah *Levita and where he was a 
proofreader for the printing press of *Bragadini. Porto wit- 
nessed the burning of the Talmud in Venice on the 136 and 
14" of Marheshvan 1553, and appointed these days annually as 
days of mourning and fasting. In 1555 he published his Zafenat 
Paneah, containing a cypher-code of his own invention. He 
left Venice not later than 1574 and may have gone to Cremona 
where he is known to have been in 1574 and where he stayed 
until at least 1582. From 1584 to 1592 he was rabbi of Verona. 
The period of his rabbinate in Verona was that of its crown- 
ing glory, and the yeshivah which he conducted there became 
famous. In 1593 he was in Cologne (Germany). 

He was the author of Minhah Belulah (Verona, 1594), a 
commentary on the Pentateuch based upon the Midrashim. 
It was reprinted together with the text of the Pentateuch 
(Hamburg, 1795). He compiled similar commentaries on 
several other books of the Bible and on Avot which have 
never been published, although they have been preserved in 
manuscript with some of his writings (the ms. is in Hekhal 
Shelomo, Jerusalem). Some of his responsa and rulings are 
scattered in the works of contemporary scholars; additional 
responsa are extant in manuscript (H. Hirschfeld, Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of the Hebrew Mss. of the Montefiore Library 
(1904) nos. 480-481). 

Abraham Menahem Porto was among those who forbade 
the reading of Azariah de *Rossi’s work, Meor Einayim, which 
had been published in Mantua in 1573 (his letter to Menahem 
Azariah *Fano). However, after the rabbis of Mantua, David b. 
Abraham *Provencal and Judah b. Joseph *Moscato, allowed 
it to be read, he retracted and joined them in permitting this 
(his letter to Azariah de Rossi). His signature appears on tak- 
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kanot forbidding gambling (1573) and the infringement of 
moneylending franchises held by fellow Jews. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Carmoly, Ha-Orevim u-Venei Yonah (1861), 
1, 5-8; J. Reifmann, in: Ha-Shahar, 3 (1872), 353-76; S.Z.H. Halberstam, 
in: Tehillah le-Moshe dedicated to M. Steinschneider (1896), 1-3 (Heb. 
part); A. Kahane, Sifrut ha-Historyah ha-Yisreelit, 2 (1923), 252-5; D. 
Kaufmann, Gesammelte Schriften 3 (1915), 86 ff; LT. Eisenstadt and S. 
Wiener, Daat Kedoshim (1897-98), 144; I. Sonne, in: Kobez al Jad, 3 
(1940), 147, 169-78; S. Simonsohn, in: Ks, 35 (1960), 265. 


[Tovia Preschel / Abraham David] 


PORTO ALEGRE, capital of the State of Rio Grande do Sul, 
Brazil; population: 1,416.363 (2004); estimated Jewish popula- 
tion: 9,000 (2004). After Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro, Porto 
Alegre has the third most important Jewish community in 
Brazil, with a solid institutional network and an active social 
and cultural life. 

The Jewish community was established in Porto Alegre 
in the 1910s, when immigrants from Eastern Europe founded 
the local association Unido Israelita. In 1915, the first Jew- 
ish newspaper to appear in Brazil, Di Mentshhayt, written 
in Yiddish, was published in Porto Alegre. The Centro Isra- 
elita Porto-Alegrense (Jewish Center of Porto Alegre) was 
founded in 1917, while the Centro Hebraico Rio-Grandense 
(Jewish Center of Rio Grande do Sul, 1922) and Sociedade 
Beneficente das Damas Israelitas Sefaradis (Beneficent Soci- 
ety of Jewish Sephardic Women, 1931) were founded by Se- 
phardi immigrants. 

The pattern of Porto Alegre’s Jewish community fol- 
lows the general pattern established in the most important 
urban centers in Brazil: a well-organized institutional life; 
successful economic, social, and cultural integration; and a 
Jewish-Brazilian identity. The local community has created a 
school and several cultural, sport, and social welfare entities. 
Among them are Associacao Israelita Damas de Caridade 
(1922), Cooperativa de Crédito Popular (1922, providing its 
2,000 members with credit and banking services), Colégio 
Israelita Brasileiro (1922), Grémio Esportivo Israelita (1929), 
Circulo Social Israelita (1930), Sociedade Beneficente de So- 
corros Mutuos Linath Hatzedek (1932), Sociedade Israelita 
Brasileira de Cultura e Beneficéncia — Sibra (1936), founded 
by German Jews who arrived during the 1930s, and the youth 
movements Yavne, Ha-Bonim Dror, Betar, Ha-Shomer ha- 
Zair and Chazit Ha-Noar. 

Located in a region with considerable economic develop- 
ment and large ethnic minorities (Germans, Italians, Poles), 
the Jewish community of Porto Alegre flourished and devel- 
oped its institutions. In 1941, the Jews had a radio program. A 
second one came into existence in 1968. After World War 11, 
new institutions were created: Organizacao Sionista (1945), 
WIZO (1947), Naamat Pioneiras (1948), Clube Campestre 
(1958), Federagao Israelita do Rio Grande do Sul (1961), and 
a Jewish sport club (inaugurated in 1966). After 1956, scores 
of refugees from Egypt and Hungary, as well as immigrants 
from Israel, joined the community. 
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In 1992, there were around 3,300 Jewish families living 
in Porto Alegre and 310 in other small towns located in the 
State of Rio Grande do Sul. In the 1920s most of the colonists 
from 1ca colonies moved to Porto Alegre and also created 
small communities in the hinterland of Rio Grande do Sul: 
Santa Maria (1915), Pelotas (Unido Israelita Pelotense, 1920), 
Rio Grande (Sociedade Israelita Brasileira, 1920, many from 
Philipson), Passo Fundo (Unido Israelita Passo-Fundense, 
1922), Erechim (Sociedade Cultural e Beneficente Israelita, 
1934, with many colonists from Quatro IrmAos), and also Ere- 
bango, Cruz Alta, and Uruguaiana. 

Moacyr *Scliar (1937- ) the most important Jewish- 
Brazilian writer, was born and lived Porto Alegre. He was 
the main literary voice of the Brazilian Jewish experience 
in the 20 century. Physician and member of the Academia 
Brasileira de Letras (Brazilian Academy of Literature), some 
of his books take place in the Jewish neighborhood of Bom 
Fim, where the author creates an atmosphere of fantastic re- 
alism. Some of his most famous books are A Guerra no Bom 
Fim (“The War in Bom Fim,” 1972), Balada do Falso Messias 
(“Ballad of the False Messiah” 1976) and A Estranha Nacdo 
de Rafael Mendes (“The Strange Nation of Rafael Mendes,” 
1983). 

Cintia Moscovich (1958-_), from Porto Alegre, is an im- 
portant Jewish-Brazilian writer from the new generation and 
has published titles like O reino das cebolas (“The Kingdom 
of the Onions,” 1996) and Duas Iguais - Manual de amores e 
equivocos assemelhados (“The Identical Two - Manual of Loves 
and Similar Mistakes,” 1998). Carlos Scliar (1920-2001) was a 
distinguished artist, being one of the most important Brazilian 
engravers. The local community had also a soccer player idol 
in the 1950s: David Russowsky, the “Russinho” (1917-1958), 
who played for “Internacional” and was also a lawyer. 

Instituto Cultural Judaico Marc Chagall (1985) is a very 
active Jewish-Brazilian cultural institution, promoting differ- 
ent kinds of activities. Marc Chagall has a Memoirs Depart- 
ment with a well-organized historical archive about Jewish 
immigrants in Rio Grande do Sul. 


Antisemitism 

Antisemitism was a significant question in Porto Alegre dur- 
ing the 1990s due to the activity of local Editora Revisao, a 
publishing house that translated and edited some antisemitic 
titles such as The Protocols of the Elders of Zion; antisemitic 
works by Gustavo Barroso (a fascist leader in the 1930s), such 
as Brasil, colonia de banqueiros (“Brazil, a Colony of Bank- 
ers,’ first published in the 1930s), and Holocaust-denial books 
such as Holocausto judeu ou alemdo? Nos bastidores da men- 
tira do século (“Jewish or German Holocaust? The Framers 
of the Century’s Lie,’ written by S.E. Castan, pseudonym of 
the editor Siegfried Ellwanger); and Quem escreveu o didrio 
de Anne Frank? (“Who Wrote the Diary of Anne Frank?”). In 
1989, when the books achieved commercial distribution and 
political repercussions, a group of Jews and other activists, in- 
cluding Afro-Brazilians, launched Movimento Popular Anti- 
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PORTO-RAFA, MOSES BEN JEHIEL HAKOHEN 


Racismo - Mopar to respond to the diffusion of antisemitism. 
Editora Revisao participated in several book events in Brazil, 
and this provoked discussions between those who were in 
favor of “absolute” freedom of expression and those who de- 
nounced the racism and the antisemitism. After a legal battle 
of many years, the publisher S.E. Castan, owner of Revisao, 
was condemned for the crime of racism and antisemitism in 
2004. It was the first Brazilian court conviction for antisemi- 
tism, establishing an important precedent in the matter. 

In 2005, three young Jews were attacked in a bar in Porto 
Alegre by a skinhead group, in a rare episode of violent and 
open antisemitism in the country. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Brumer, Identidade em mudanca. Pes- 
quisa socioldgica sobre os judeus do Rio Grande do Sul (1994); E. 
Nicolaiewsky, Israelitas no Rio Grande do Sul (1984); I. Gutfreind. A 
imigragdao judaica no Rio Grande do Sul. Da memoria para a historia 
(2004); J.A. Wainberg (ed.), 100 Anos de Amor. A imigragdo judaica no 
Rio Grande do Sul (2004); J.H. Lesser, Pawns of the Powerful. Jewish 
Immigration to Brazil 1904-1945 (1989); J.H. Lesser, Jewish Coloniza- 
tion in Rio Grande do Sul, 1904-1925 (1991); J.S. Halpern, Contribuigao 
para a historia da imprensa judaica no Rio Grande do Sul (1999); L. 
Milman (ed.), Ensaios Sobre o Anti-Semitismo Contempordneo. Dos 
mitos e da critica aos tribunais (2004). 


[Roney Cytrynowicz (2"¢ ed.)] 


PORTO-RAFA (Rapaport), MOSES BEN JEHIEL HA- 
KOHEN (d. 1624), Italian scholar. Moses was a member of 
the German family Rafa that settled in the town of Porto 
in the vicinity of Verona and became the progenitors of the 
renowned *Rapaport family. In 1602 Moses served as rabbi 
of Badia Polesine in Piedmont. Subsequently he became 
rabbi of Rovigo. While he was there a great controversy broke 
out about the validity of its *mikveh. He was among those, 
headed by his relative Avtalyon b. Solomon of *Consiglio, 
who prohibited its use. Moses collected, edited, and published 
all the rulings of those who took a stringent view in the dispute 
in a work entitled Palgei Mayim (Venice, 1608), appending to 
it a criticism of the Mashbit Milhamot, which gave all the 
rulings of those who permitted the use of the mikveh. Moses 
was on friendly terms with Leone *Modena. He died in 
Venice. 

His brother, ABRAHAM MENAHEM PORTO (b. 1569), 
studied in his youth under members of his family in Cre- 
mona and Mantua. He appears to have been one of the rab- 
bis of Verona. 

He was the author of Havvot Yair (Venice, 1628), giv- 
ing epigrams and other witty deductions of rabbinic sayings 
in alphabetic order. He corrected and published the Minhah 
Belulah (Verona, 1594), a commentary on the Pentateuch by 
his relative Abraham Menahem b. Jacob Ha-Kohen *Porto 
(Rafa-Rapaport). The following works by him have remained 
in manuscript: Gat Rimmon, a collection of poems; Shim- 
mush Avraham, a commentary on the Pentateuch; and Hasdei 
David, a commentary on the Psalms. A few of his responsa 
have been published in the works of his contemporaries. 
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PORTO-RICHE, GEORGES DE 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ghirondi-Neppi, 35; E. Carmoly, Ha-Or- 
evim u-Venei Yonah (1861), 9-11; I.T. Eisenstadt and S. Wiener, Daat 
Kedoshim (1897-98), 145; L. Blau (ed.), Leo Modenas Briefe und 
Schriftstuecke (1905), Heb. part, 87f.; A. Yaari, Mehkerei Sefer (1958), 


20-9. 
bad [Abraham David] 


PORTO-RICHE, GEORGES DE (1849-1930), French play- 
wright. Born in Bordeaux into an assimilated family of Ital- 
ian origin, Porto-Riche began his literary career with some 
collections of poetry: Prima Verba (1872), Pommes d’Eve 
(1874), and Tout nest pas rose (1877). After writing two plays 
in verse — Le Vertige (1873) and Un Drame sous Philippe 11 
(1875) - he turned his dramatic talent to plays dealing with 
the psychology of love. The most successful of these witty and 
well-constructed dramas were La chance de Francoise (1888), 
Amoureuse (1891), Le passé (1898), Le vieil homme (1911), and 
Le marchand destampes (1918). Collected as Thédtre damour 
(1928), his plays fill four volumes. 

Porto-Riche's view of love was the 17'*-century classical 
concept of a tyrannical and destructive passion. His success 
was due largely to what was, at the time, a daring novelty: 
the presentation on the stage of the most intimate problems 
of people in love. This won him great popularity with many 
critics as well as with the public, but it also earned biting criti- 
cism from some of the more conservative. This, in the case of 
the extreme reactionaries of the “Action frangaise;? often took 
an antisemitic turn. 

In 1906 Porto-Riche was appointed director of the Biblio- 
theque Mazarine. He was elected to the Académie francaise. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Sée, Porto-Riche (Fr., 1932), includes bibli- 
ography; W. Mueller; Georges de Porto-Riche, 1849-1930 (Fr., 1934) 


[Moshe Catane] 


PORTRAITS OF JEWS. Portraits were known among the 
Jews in the classical period: Josephus (Ant., 17:6) records that 
*Alexandra sent portraits of her sons to Mark Antony in or- 
der to rouse his sympathy. The Jewish “zoographos” Eudoxios 
who lived in Rome was presumably a portrait painter. No such 
portraits have survived, though an extant statue of the classi- 
cal period has been said to represent *Josephus. In the Middle 
Ages there are numerous representations of Jews in biblical 
(especially New Testament) scenes, but none that can be iden- 
tified with any specific living person. What has been described 
as the earliest Jewish portrait is the Scharfzandt window of the 
Church of Our Lady in Munich but it is no more than a vivid 
representation of a Jewish type. The earliest actual represen- 
tations of identifiable Jews are presumably the medieval An- 
glo-Jewish caricatures of Isaac of Norwich (1233) and of Aaron 
‘fiz Diaboli’ of Colchester (1277). In a late 14'*-century Spanish 
prayer book in the Vatican library (Ms. Vat. ebr. 324) there are 
a number of crude sketches of various members of the com- 
munity, similarly caricatures rather than portraits. 

The earliest identifiable portraits of Jews in the full sense 
are those of Daniel da Norsa and his family at the foot of the 
painting of the Madonna made for the Basilica di Sant’ An- 
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drea in Mantua in 1495, built on land confiscated from him. 
Somewhat later is the portrait of *Joseph of Rosheim in a con- 
temporary German document. It is somewhat curious that 
the earliest known specially commissioned portraits of Jews 
are three medals of the Renaissance period, for the religious 
prohibition was considered to apply more strictly to plastic 
art than to a plane surface. Leone *Modena stated that in his 
day Jews had portraits in their homes, but his own portrait, 
prefixed to his Riti Ebraici, was made as an exercise by a gen- 
tile acquaintance. 

From about this time portraits of prominent Jews, includ- 
ing rabbis, became commonplace in the northern European 
Sephardi communities, where presumably the former tradi- 
tions to which they had become accustomed as *Marranos 
had become deeply engrained. On occasion the Jews went 
to the most eminent artists of their time for the purpose: 
while *Rembrandt’s portraits of *Manasseh Ben Israel may 
have been executed as an act of friendship, there is every rea- 
son to believe that his Dr. Ephraim Bueno was commissioned. 
In 18-century England, artists of the caliber of Reynolds 
and Gainsborough carried out portrait commissions for 
wealthy Anglo-Jewish families. Sculptured portraits begin 
to emerge in the Jewish communities only in the late 18 
century. To this day some of the extreme Orthodox object 
to having their portraits taken even by photography, because 
of their stern interpretation of the biblical prohibition. On 
the other hand, portraits of the dead persons in high relief 
are to be found in the Jewish cemetery of Curacao, and in 
some parts of the U.S. photographs are incorporated into 
tombstones. In recent times, eminent Jewish portraitists in- 
clude P. de *Laszlo and S.J. *Solomon, and the sculptor Jacob 
*Epstein. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Rubens, A Jewish Iconography (1954); 
Anglo-Jewish Portraits (1935); Frankel, in: HJ, 5 (1943), 155-64; Fried- 
man, in: HUCA, 23 pt 2 (1950-51), 433-48; Mayer, Art, index, s.v. 


Medals, Portraits. 
[Cecil Roth] 


PORT SAID, city N.E. of *Cairo on the Mediterranean, at 
the entrance to the Suez Canal. With the construction of the 
Port Said harbor in 1856 Jews began to settle there. The Anglo- 
Jewish traveler S. Samuel found about 20 families (70 souls) 
in the town in 1879, earning their livelihood as tailors, retail 
traders, and money lenders. The community in Port Said pros- 
pered after the building of the Suez Canal. In 1882 there was 
a blood libel against the Jews of Port Said, but the local gov- 
ernor protected them. In April 1892 there again was a blood 
libel which resulted in the death of a Jewish merchant and an 
attack on the synagogue. Some Jews then left the city. Never- 
theless, the census of 1897 showed that the Jewish population 
had increased to 400 (out of a total of 42,972 inhabitants). 
In 1901, 1903, and 1930, there were further blood libels. The 
community was organized at the end of the 19" century and 
obtained the patronage of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. In 
1890 the members of the local Jewish court of law were R. Jo- 
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seph Buskila, Rabbi Bechor Abraham Bitran and the shohet 
Jacob Aaron Luria. At the beginning of the 20" century an 
Ashkenazi woman had a pub in the city. In 1901 the rabbis of 
Cairo traveled to Port Said and published there their new reg- 
ulation on kiddushin. In the same year seven children from 
Port Said studied at the Alliance Israélite Universelle school 
in Jerusalem. The community was subordinate to the Jewish 
court of law in * Alexandria. The census of 1907 found 378 Jews 
in Port Said; the majority were of *Aden and Yemenite origin 
and a minority of Egyptian origin, Ashkenazi and Sephardi 
Jews. In 1917 594 Jews lived in the city. During World War 1, 
the Jewish population temporarily increased. At that time, 
there were also some Zionist activities in the town. During the 
1920s, the community had two synagogues and a school built 
by the Binyan family of Aden. It closed down in the 1930s. In 
1927 there were 1,009 Jews in Port Said; in 1937 they numbered 
767 and in 1947, 864. The rabbi of the community in 1918-35 
was Nissim Benjamin Ohana, who was born in Algeria (died 
in Haifa in 1966). He published a responsa collection called 
Nah Eshiv (published in Jerusalem; 1958) and a halakhic book 
about shehitah, Ze Torat Ha-Zevah (published in Jerusalem in 
1959). In 1956 the number of Jews in the town was estimated 
at 300, most of whom were compelled to leave as a result of 
the Suez campaign in 1956. In 1960 only six Jews lived in Port 
Said. In 2005 there were no Jews in Port Said. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.M. Landau, Jews in Nineteenth-Cen- 
tury Egypt (1969), index.; S. DellaPergola, in: J.M. Landau (ed.), To- 
ledot ha-Yehudim be-Mizraim ba-Tekufah ha-Otmanit (1988), 41; L. 
Bornstein-Makovetsky, in: ibid., 143, 152, 166; J. Hassoun, in: ibid., 567; 
Z. Zohar, in: ibid., 592, 600-801; A. Rodrigue, Hinukh, Hevrah ve-His- 
toriyah (1991), 156; Z. Zohar, in: Peamim, 86-87 (2001), 109. 

[Haim J. Cohen / Leah Bornstein-Makovetsky (24 ed.)] 


PORTSMOUTH, seaport and naval base in Hampshire, S. 
England. The Jewish community, perhaps the oldest in con- 
tinuous existence in England outside London, was founded in 
1746 and a cemetery was acquired in 1749. Among early settlers 
were a family of engravers, a jeweler, navy agents, and small 
tradesmen. In a boat disaster in 1758 11 Jews were drowned, 
the only survivor being Samuel Emanuel, ancestor of a fam- 
ily later prominent in civic life. A communal split occurred in 
1766 over the recognition of the rabbi of the Great Synagogue 
or the rabbi of the Hambro’ Synagogue as spiritual leader. A 
reconciliation in 1771 led to reunion of the two groups in 1789. 
In 1780, the original synagogue was reconstructed and was 
still in use until 1936, when it was replaced by a new building 
in Southsea, the residential suburb. Portsmouth’s prosper- 
ity as a naval and garrison town during the Napoleonic Wars 
attracted large numbers of Jews, but with the decline of the 
town after 1815 the community also decreased. A Jewish day 
school, Aria College, existed in Portsmouth for many years. 
In 1969 the Jewish population was estimated at 600 (out of a 
total of 215,000). The only communal institutions apart from 
the synagogue were the benevolent institution and a Board 
of Guardians for the poor. In the mid-1990s the Jewish pop- 
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ulation was estimated at approximately 385. The 2001 British 

census found 235 declared Jews in Portsmouth. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Roth in: JHSET, 13 (1936), 157-87; idem, 

Rise of Provincial Jewry (1950), 94-95; Newman, in: JHSET, 17 (1953), 


251-68; JYB. 
[Vivian David Lipman] 


PORTUGAL, southwesternmost country of continental Eu- 
rope, in the Iberian Peninsula. Jewish settlement in the area 
began prior to Portugal’s emergence as a nation. The existence 
of a significant Jewish settlement on the peninsula by 300 C.E. 
is apparent from the edicts of *Elvira which proscribe “tak- 
ing food with the Jews” and single out the Jewish group in a 
number of dicta. A tradition among the Sephardi Jews ascribes 
their arrival in Iberia to Roman times, in the wake of the de- 
struction of the Temple in 70 c.£. and subsequent dispersion 
toward Europe. James *Finn endeavored to make a case for 
dating the initial Jewish involvement in the area as early as 
900 B.C.E., based on reports of two ancient Hebrew inscrip- 
tions, one mentioning *Amaziah, king of Judah, and a second 
marking the grave of King Solomon's treasurer, *Adoniram. 

When Portugal emerged as a distinct national entity 
under Affonso (Henriques) 1 (1139-85), a number of wholly 
Jewish districts existed, including communities in *Lisbon, 
*Oporto, *Santarém, and *Beja. Affonso employed as his 
treasurer Yahya ibn Yaish, thereby initiating the pattern of 
Portuguese rulers enlisting Jewish talent in the management 
of affairs of state. Under King Affonso 111 (1248-79) Portugal 
attained total independence and fixed its historic geographic 
boundaries, and during his reign the classic Portuguese model 
of Jewish communal life emerged. The crown recognized the 
Jewish community as a distinct legal entity, headed by the roy- 
ally appointed *arraby mor. The arraby mor, in turn, named 
seven *dayyanim, one for each of seven regional centers; San- 
tarém, Oporto, *Moncorvo, *Viseu, *Faro, *Evora, and *Co- 
vilha, each with his own administrative staff to adjudicate both 
civil and criminal cases. Their decisions were subject to appeal 
before the arraby mor, who visited the district courts annu- 
ally for this purpose, accompanied by an ‘av bet din (“chief 
justice”) and an executive staff. The vast power of the arraby 
mor was balanced by the right of the people to select the local 
rabbis — who, however, were paid by the crown and required 
its confirmation — and to elect the tovei ha-ir (see *Commu- 
nity, *Elders) who directed the daily functions of the com- 
munity. In the larger towns Jews generally lived together in 
a juderia (see *Jewish Quarter) such as Oporto’s Jews’ Hill or 
Loulés Jews’ Vale. 

Portuguese Jewry prospered under these separatist con- 
ditions, continuing the attentiveness to learning that marked 
the peninsula’s formative years. The community’s autonomy 
amid officialness was the crucible in which the proud, en- 
during Portuguese Sephardi heritage was shaped. By the 15 
century the Jews were playing a major role in the country’s 
monarchical capitalism, as that economic system has been 
characterized. The concentration of Jews in Lisbon and other 
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Places of Jewish settlement in Portugal, 1200-1497. 


population centers rendered obvious the group’s business 
success and - as a result of their access to royalty — their dis- 
proportionate prominence in society. At the same time, Por- 
tuguese Jews were fastidious in loyalty to their faith and recip- 
rocated the distant posture assumed by their devout Catholic 
neighbors, making way for the suspicions that feed on envy. 
Furthermore, the independence enjoyed by the Jewish com- 
munity, in the otherwise Christian state, aroused the ire of the 
clergy. Their efforts to erode Jewish civil rights were resisted by 
the cultured King Diniz (1279-1325), who retained the arraby 
mor Don Judah as his treasurer and reasserted that the Jews 
need not pay tithes to the church. In any event the Jews were 
heavily taxed as the price of remaining unmolested, includ- 
ing a special Jews’ tax intended to redeem the “accursed state 
of the race,” and a tax based on the number of cattle and fowl 
slaughtered by the shohatim. The unsympathetic Affonso Iv 
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(1325-57) increased the direct tax load to bring him an annual 
state income of about 50,000 livres. He also reinstituted the 
dormant requirement that Jews wear an identifying yellow 
*badge, and restricted their freedom to emigrate. The embold- 
ened clergy accused the Jews of spreading the *Black Death in 
1350, inciting the populace to action. During the short rule of 
Pedro 1 (1357-67) - who employed as his physician the famed 
Moses *Navarro - the deterioration of the Jewish position was 
halted. The situation then fluctuated from ruler to ruler until 
the reign of Affonso v (1438-81), who gave the Jews his con- 
scientious protection, affording them a last peaceful span of 
existence in Portugal. The general populace was seething with 
envy and religious hate. In 1449 there occurred a riot against 
the Jews of Lisbon; many homes were sacked and a number of 
persons were murdered. Local assemblies in 1451, 1455, 1473, 
and 1481 demanded that steps be taken to reduce the national 
prominence of the Jew. 

Somehow the Jews of Portugal never considered their 
predicament as hopeless, and when *Spain expelled its Jews 
in 1492, some 150,000 fled to nearby Portugal, where both 
the general and Jewish culture approximated their own (see 
*Spanish and Portuguese Literature). King John 11 (1481-95), 
eager to augment his treasury, approved their admission. 
Wealthy families were charged 100 cruzados for the right of 
permanent residence; craftsmen were admitted with an eye 
to their potential in military production. R. Isaac *Aboab was 
permitted to settle with a group of 30 important families at 
Oporto. The vast majority, however, paid eight cruzados per 
head for the right to remain in Portugal for up to eight months. 
When this unhappy group found that a dearth of sailings made 
their scheduled exit impossible, John 11 proclaimed them au- 
tomatically his slaves. Children were torn from their parents, 
700 youths being shipped to the African island of Sa6 Tomé 
(Saint Thomas) in an unsuccessful scheme to populate this 
wild territory. 

With the accession of Emanuel 1 the Fortunate (1495- 
1521), the harsh distinctions between the displaced Span- 
ish and the native Portuguese Jews began to be erased, and 
hopes for a tranquil period were raised. Instead, Emanuel’s 
reign signaled the end of normative Jewish life in Portugal, 
for within a year of his accession he contracted a marriage 
with the Spanish princess Isabella - hoping thereby to bring 
the entire peninsula under a single monarch - and Spanish 
royalty made its consent dependent on his ridding Portugal 
of all Jews. Consenting reluctantly, on Dec. 4, 1496, Emanuel 
ordered that by November of the following year no Jew or 
Moor should remain in the country. Forthright action was not 
taken against the Moors, if only because Christians in Moor- 
ish lands would then be subject to reprisals. As the departures 
proceeded Emanuel reconsidered the loss of the Jewish citi- 
zenry and the attendant economic losses. He resolved to keep 
them in the country by turning the Jews into legal Christians. 
He tried persuasion and torture, but with little success, and 
the chief rabbi, Simon *Maimi, died resisting conversion. Ac- 
cordingly on March 19, 1497, all Jewish minors were forcibly 
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baptized and detained, a move that tended to prevent their 
parents from attempting to flee. The order then went out for 
all who were still intent on embarkation to assemble at Lisbon. 
Some 20,000 gathered there, but instead of being evacuated 
they were ceremonially baptized and declared equal citizens 
of the realm. Bewildered, these *Conversos cautiously began 
to emigrate, prompting Emanuel to respond on April 21, 1499, 
by withholding the right of emigration from the *New Chris- 
tians, as this new class was officially designated, but technicali- 
ties aside, the Portuguese majority continued to regard them 
as Jews. In the spring of 1506, over 2,000 New Christians were 
massacred during a Lisbon riot. If the Conversos had had any 
thoughts of finding solace in the religion thrust upon them, 
such riots dissuaded them. Consequently even those who were 
otherwise weak of spirit tended to cling to their God, with 
the resultant emergence of *Crypto-Judaism, or Marranoism. 
While attending church and conducting themselves outwardly 
as Catholics, in secret they maintained Jewish observances, to 
whatever extent was possible. 

As early as 1516 King Emanuel, suspecting that such a sit- 
uation existed, proposed to Pope *Leo x that an *Inquisition - 
on the Spanish model - be authorized to ferret out backsliding 
New Christians. John 111 (1521-57) enlisted Enrique *Nufiez, 
an apostate from the Canary Islands, to mingle with the Mar- 
ranos and report on their practices. In 1527 Nufiez presented 
King John with an exposé of Marrano life, appending a list of 
Crypto-Jews. Popular support for a Portuguese Inquisition 
surfaced in 1531, when the populace attributed the earthquake 
of that year to divine retribution for New Christian duplicity. 
Unable to resist these pressures, Pope Clement v1 authorized 
the Inquisition, with King John’s confessor Diogo da Silva as 
the first inquisitor general. Attempting to counter this, the 
Marranos dispatched Duarte de *Paz to Rome. Armed with 
unlimited funds, Paz was to attempt, at the very least, to deny 
the Inquisition the right to confiscate the property of those 
condemned, recognizing that this would be an incitement to 
prosecution. The ensuing diplomatic fray lasted half a century. 
On April 5, 1533 the Marranos won a suspension of the Inqui- 
sition, but on May 23, 1536 it was reauthorized, to be effective 
three years hence. A first *auto-da-fé took place in Lisbon on 
Sept. 20, 1540, but in 1544 the Inquisition was again suspended. 
Finally Emperor *Charles v brought his influence to bear and 
King John offered the bribe of Viseu’s total tax revenue; irre- 
vocable papal consent was given on July 16, 1547. Permanent 
tribunals were established at Lisbon, Evora, *Coimbra, and 
in Portugal’s Far East outpost *Goa. Ultimately, in 1579, the 
right to confiscate the culprit’s property also accrued to the 
inquisitors, so that every wealthy Portuguese not certified as 
pure-blooded (*limpieza de sangre) lived in terror. The Por- 
tuguese Inquisition became inspired more by greed than by 
piety, as Padre Antonio * Vieira charged. Soon the tribunal au- 
thorities were able to construct lavish palaces, to proffer large 
sums to receive condemnatory testimony, and to produce 
spectacular autos-da-fé, which competed with the bullfights 
in drawing crowds of tens of thousands. Accused Marranos 
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could escape death by repentantly admitting to Judaizing, but 
in such an event they would be forced into implicating fam- 
ily and friends, thus providing a spiraling supply of victims. 
Occasionally even a genuine Christian was martyred for Ju- 
daizing, young Don Lope de *Vera y Alarcon (1620-1644) be- 
ing the most notable example. Crypto-Jews sought precarious 
safety among the ruling classes and clergy; in time this ten- 
dency resulted in a significant percentage of Marrano blood 
being found within Portugal’s ruling circles - as bitterly docu- 
mented by Mario Saa. 

The surest method of evading the Inquisition was to 
abandon the peninsula, and a constant flow of Conversos es- 
caped - some with daring (see Samuel *Nunez), some with 
luck - to the communities of the *Marrano Diaspora, where 
many of them quickly reverted to normative Judaism. Some 
ex-Marranos, however, such as Spinoza’s teacher Juan de 
*Prado, were not found acceptable by congregational leaders, 
giving rise to a responsa literature debating the status of the 
New Christians and ex-Marranos in Jewish law. The leading 
city of the Portuguese Diaspora was “Amsterdam, with *Sa- 
lonika ranking first in the Ottoman East, but the former Mar- 
ranos became ubiquitous in all the Old and New World centers 
of trade, to the extent that “Portuguese” became synonymous 
with “Jewish” - much to the consternation of gentile Portu- 
guese travelers. The stream of refugees continued until the 
end of the inquisitional period. As late as 1795, immigrants to 
London cited flight from the Inquisition on their aliens’ cer- 
tificates. In 1791 Isaac Lopes Simées fled Lisbon to enter the 
covenant of Abraham at Bordeaux, France. 

The Inquisition was brought to an end during the reign of 
Joseph Emanuel t (1750-77) through the initiative of Sebastiao 
José de Carvalho é Mello, Marques de Pombal (1699-1782), 
who was the power behind the titular monarch. In a series 
of acts from 1751 to 1774 Pombal deprived the Holy Office of 
real power, placing it under secular control, and restored the 
civil rights of the New Christian class, even bullying certified 
Old Christian families into contracting marriages with New 
Christians. A last auto-da-fé took place in 1791; on March 31, 
1821, the Inquisition was abolished in Portugal. During the 
nightmare centuries of Portugal's Inquisition, over 40,000 
persons were implicated, of whom 30,000 were sentenced 
at autos-da-fé. A total of 750 of these were staged, at which 
29,000 persons were reconciled to the Church, 600 persons 
burned in effigy, and 1,200 persons burned at the stake. The 
majority of the victims were accused of Judaizing. The terror 
that weighed on the Marranos who managed to avoid detec- 
tion cannot be measured. 

Historians writing at the beginning of the 20" century 
supposed that the last Marranos had by then disappeared. In 
1917, however, a mining engineer named Samuel *Schwarz 
discovered a community of Marranos in the remote north- 
ern region near *Belmonte. Apparently they had succeeded 
in maintaining their identity in the remote mountain areas, 
marrying among themselves, harboring memories of Jewish 
observances, being called Jews by their neighbors, and hold- 
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an established artistic tradition, all the more so since France 
in those years was marked by the trend of reverting to tradi- 
tional artistic values. Paris offered the Erez Israel artists a wide 
range of choices. There was the French landscape tradition of 
the 19‘ century (Corot, Courbet) and various impressionist 
and post-impressionist trends (Cézanne, the “intimist” art- 
ists). The Jewish School of Paris artists (Soutine, Mintchine, 
Kremegne, Menkes) offered an expressionism based on a 
dark palette with the paint laid thickly as an element convey- 
ing atmosphere and feeling. Artists such as Haim *Atar (Ap- 
teker; 1902-1953), Mokady, Frenkel, and Moshe Castel were 
shaped by the extreme expressionist manifestations, as rep- 
resented by Soutine. Others, such as Shemi, Haim Gliksberg 
(1904-1970), Avigdor *Stematsky (1908-1989), Eliahu Sigad 
(Sigard; 1909-1975), exhibit a more moderate expressionism 
together with post-impressionist influences. 

From 1933, artists and architects who had fled the Nazis 
constituted an important element of the art scene in Pal- 
estine. Some of them were associated with German avant- 
garde expressionist groups; others studied at the Bauhaus 
under Itten, Kandinsky, Klee, and the architect Gropius. Ja- 
kob *Steinhardt (1887-1968), Mordecai *Ardon (1896-1992), 
Miron *Sima (1902-1999), Isidor *Aschheim (1891-1968), and 
Shalom *Sebba (1897-1975) came in this wave of immigration. 
With the exception of Sebba, they all settled in Jerusalem. They 
created a “Jerusalem School” which was dominated by certain 
aspects of German expressionism. These artists were preceded 
by two Viennese painters, Anna *Ticho (1894-1980) and Leo- 
pold *Krakauer (1890-1954). By the mid-1930s, some of the 
painters of the first generation of Bezalel graduates had begun 
to lose their originality and vitality. The coming of new art- 
ists, in particular Ardon and Sebba, revived the artistic scene. 
Mordecai Ardon, a graduate of the Weimar Bauhaus, achieved 
this through his efficient teaching at the Bezalel School. Sebba 
aimed at applying a European archaistic-primitivist tendency 
to a “localism” associated with the figures of shepherds and 
exerted his influence through stage designs and the decora- 
tion of public buildings. 


The 1940s. World War 11 brought about a feeling of isolation 
from the outside world for the younger artists of the period, 
but also an increasing sense of a local identity that was anti- 
thetical to the image of the Jew of the Diaspora. This trend was 
exemplified by a group of writers and poets - Amos *Kenan, 
Benjamin *Tammuz, Aharon *Amir, Jonathan *Ratosh - who 
became known as the “Canaanites.” They called for a separa- 
tion of the Hebrew identity from Judaism and for its re-at- 
tachment to the ancient land of Canaan and its culture. Artists 
such as Yitshak *Danziger (1916-1977) and Aharon *Kahana 
(1905-1967) adopted a primitivist-Oriental imagery and bor- 
rowed the myths of the Ancient East. Danziger’s sculpture 
Nimrod, with its archaism, nudity, and non-Jewish connota- 
tions, became a manifesto and a model to young artists such 
as Yehiel *Shemi (1922-2003), Shoshana Heiman (1923-_), and 
others. In the late 1950s, Danziger abandoned the “Canaan- 
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ite” orientation and turned to abstract sculpture inspired by 
the Israeli landscape. 

Alongside the “Canaanites,’ there was another group of 
artists whose orientation was geared to the expression of social 
issues. Among the “social realists” were kibbutz artists such as 
Yohanan Simon (1905-1976) and Shraga Weil (1918- ), who 
endowed daily life in the kibbutz with a religious-mystical ro- 
mantic mood. There were “engaged” artists, with pronounced 
socialist leanings, such as Avraham *Ofek (1935-1990), Naf- 
tali Bezem (1924- ), Shimeon Tzabar (1926- ), Moshe Gat 
(1935- ), and others. In the 1950s, in the midst of the great 
waves of immigration to Israel, Ruth Schloss (1922- ) Ger- 
son Knispel (1932-_), Bezem and Weil evoked in their works 
the hardships of the temporary homes for the immigrants in 
the ma’barot. 


New Horizons. By 1945, Israel painters had become aware 
that the two Paris schools had ceased to exist. The Jewish 
painters had almost all disappeared. A younger generation 
of abstract painters had succeeded the post-cubist fauvist 
schools, and these painters now began to exercise a consid- 
erable influence on Israeli artists, including several veterans 
among them. The work of Aharon Giladi (1907-1993), Mor- 
decai *Levanon (1901-1968), Litvinovsky, Paldi, and Frenkel 
evolved toward a more “modern” style, which in some cases 
resembled that of Rouault or Picasso, rather than that of the 
two Paris schools. The influence of Parisian abstraction could 
be seen in the work of Castel and Mokady. The most impor- 
tant event of this period was the creation of the New Hori- 
zons Group in 1947/48. The leaders were Zaritsky and Mar- 
cel *Janco (1895-1984), a painter of Romanian origin who 
had gained renown as a member of the dada movement in 
Zurich, and who arrived in Palestine in 1941. Around them 
were grouped Yehezkiel *Streichman (1906-1993) and Avig- 
dor Stematsky. They all made a decisive contribution to the 
development of what became known as “lyrical abstraction,” 
combining free, abstract style with a predilection for the ex- 
pression of the light and color palate characterizing the lo- 
cal experience. Zaritsky followed his own path with some 
debt to Braque and French “intimisme”; Streichman and 
Stematsky were influenced by Picasso as well as by the lyrical 
trend in the School of Paris. They were joined by Avraham 
Naton (1906-1959), Kahana, and Yehiel Krize (1909-1968) 
who were still working on figurative though somewhat sim- 
plified themes; Jacob Wexler (1912-1995), Avshalom Okashi 
(1916-1980), Moshe Castel, Zvi *Mairovich (1909-1974), Arie 
*Aroch (1908-1974), and the sculptors Yitshak Danziger, Yehiel 
Shemi, and Moshe *Sternschuss (1903-1992). A little later the 
two leaders split over the choice of entries for Israel's first par- 
ticipation in the Venice Biennale. The reactions were so vio- 
lent that Marcel Janco left the New Horizons Group after its 
first exhibition at the Tel Aviv Museum in 1949. Zaritsky in- 
herited the leadership. Group exhibitions were held until 1963. 
Although certain members returned later to figurative work 
(Kahana), or geometric abstraction (Naton), the formation of 
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ing to the beliefin a single, personal Deity who would redeem 
His people at the end of days. While Schwarz was publicizing 
his discovery, a Portuguese hero of Marrano descent, Captain 
Arturo Carlos de *Barros Basto, openly espoused Judaism 
and undertook to revitalize the spiritual life of the Marranos. 
World Jewry took a warm interest in the Barros Basto enter- 
prise, with British Jews taking the lead in a plan to forge a link 
between the Marranos and the Jewish community that had 
sprung up in Portugal since the end of the Inquisition. 


[Aaron Lichtenstein] 


Resettlement 

Jewish settlement in Portugal was renewed around 1800: a 
corner of the British cemetery in Lisbon contains Hebrew 
tombstones dating from 1804. The first settlers, who held Brit- 
ish nationality, had been buried in a separate plot allotted to 
them in the English cemetery. Later, in March of 1833, a Por- 
tuguese nobleman by the name of Antdnio de Castro let to 
Abraham de José Pariente, at an annual rent of 4,000 reis, a 
plot of land to serve “as a cemetery for the tenant, Abraham 
de José Pariente, his descendants, and relatives.” It was used 
as a general Jewish cemetery. By a decree published in 1868, 
the Jews of Lisbon were permitted to “construct a cemetery 
for the burial of their coreligionists.” Official recognition was 
not accorded to the Jewish community until 1892, when a 
decree was published entitling it “to hold religious services, 
maintain a cemetery for the burial of Jews resident in or in 
transit through Portugal, to establish funds for the assistance 
of the poor, and to keep registers of births, deaths, and mar- 
riages.” After the establishment of the republic by the revo- 
lution of Oct. 5, 1910, the government of Portugal approved 
the community’s statute presented to it in 1912. In accordance 
with the approved statute, the community was authorized to 
maintain places of worship, a cemetery, and a hevra kaddisha, 
to slaughter in accordance with the Jewish law, to keep regis- 
ters of births, deaths, and marriages, and to establish charity 
funds. Beginning in the 1920s, cases of conversion to Catholi- 
cism were not infrequent and several families were split into 
Jewish and Catholic branches. However, after 1950, this ten- 


dency declined to a great extent. 
[Reuven Nall] 


Holocaust Period 

At the outbreak of World War 11, Portugal had an organized 
Jewish community of about 380 Portuguese nationals, in ad- 
dition to another 650 Jews, many of whom were refugees 
from Central Europe, who were granted “resident” status. The 
Jewish community was headed by Moses *Amzalak, a per- 
sonal friend and associate of President Salazar. After the fall 
of France, Portugal adopted a most liberal visa policy under 
which thousands of refugees, including a large proportion of 
Jews, were allowed to enter the country as immigrants. This 
policy, however, excluded those of Russian origin or birth. 
Starting late in 1940, and particularly from the Spring of 1941, 
Portuguese immigration policy became increasingly stringent 
as a result of the limited sailings from Portuguese ports. Dur- 
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ing the second half of the war, Portugal agreed to grant entry 
visas as part of various rescue operations, on the condition that 
its territory be used only for transit purposes. For reasons out- 
side Portugal’s control, these plans were never realized. During 
this period, however, Portugal saved all of its 245 Jewish citi- 
zens and those Jews in occupied countries to whom it granted 
consular protection, forcing the Germans to return part of 
their confiscated property. Portugal joined the other neutral 
countries in saving Hungarian Jews (see *Hungary, Holocaust) 
in late 1944, by granting them her protection. Throughout the 
war Lisbon served as a base for the operations of Jewish orga- 
nizations in and beyond the Iberian Peninsula. 


[Haim Avni] 


Contemporary Period 
In 1971 the Jewish community of Portugal consisted of 650 
persons, about half of them Sephardim and the others Ashke- 
nazim. Of these, 630 lived in Lisbon, 15 in Oporto, and five in 
Algarve. Most of the Ashkenazim (mainly of German and Pol- 
ish origin) took up residence in Portugal after World War 11, 
with such notable exceptions as Kurt Jacobsohn, the vice rec- 
tor and the interim rector of Lisbon University, who settled 
in Portugal in the late 1920s. The majority of the Jews were 
in the liberal professions, or engaged in business, real estate, 
construction, and private employment. Several occupied high 
positions in the academic and medical fields. There were four 
synagogues in Portugal, one in Lisbon opened in 1902, one in 
Oporto, built with the assistance of the Portuguese commu- 
nities in London and Holland and the generous donation of 
the Kadoorie family, and two private synagogues in Faro, one 
belonging to Semtob Sequerra and the other to the Amram 
family. Apart from the Lisbon synagogue, these were seldom 
frequented. The former community center in Lisbon was used 
as a prayerhouse by the Ashkenazim. 

At the outset of the 21%t century about half of Portugal's 
600 Jews lived in Lisbon, maintaining two synagogues, a cul- 
tural center, and a home for the aged. Most Portuguese Jews 
came from North Africa. There was also a small number of 
Ashkenazi Jews, some of whom arrived in the country dur- 
ing World War 11. Their most serious problems were common 
to other communities, especially the small ones: assimilation 
and mixed marriages. In certain mountainous regions far 
to the north, the remaining *Crypto-Jews maintain old cus- 
toms, ways of praying, and special festivities. They were able 
to survive thanks to the preservation of their tradition and a 
high rate of endogamic marriages. In 1917, the community of 
*Belmonte in the Estrella Mountains was discovered. In 1983, 
a film was produced about those “judeos” of Belmonte, por- 
traying their fidelity to Jewish customs. Around 100 were liv- 
ing there at the beginning of the 21*t century, some of them 


returning to Orthodox Judaism. 
[Reuven Nall] 


Relations with Israel through the 1960s 
Diplomatic relations were not established between Portugal 
and Israel. In 1958, after diplomatic contacts had been made 
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in other European capitals, Israel established a consulate gen- 
eral in Lisbon on the understanding that this step would be 
followed by the establishment of full diplomatic relations. 
The expectation did not materialize, however, probably due 
to Portugal’s fear of Arab reactions. In 1959 an agreement was 
signed between the Bank of Israel and the Bank of Portugal, 
and trade relations developed in the 1960s. In 1969 Israel’s ex- 
ports to Portugal amounted to $1,542,000, mainly in cotton 
and diamonds, and imported commodities reached $297,000, 
mainly copra and wood. In the United Nations, Portugal usu- 
ally abstained on issues related to Israel or supported the Arab 
viewpoint. Israel voted against Portugal several times on ques- 
tions of colonialism. 

[Shimeon Amir] 
After the 1974 Revolution 
The troubled period between the outburst of the revolution- 
ary disturbances of April 1974 (the “Carnation Revolution”), 
and the establishment of a regular constitutional govern- 
ment in 1976 was characterized by a flare-up of extremist and 
anarchist movements directed against parliamentarian de- 
mocracy, freedom of speech and free enterprise. As a re- 
sult, about half of the 600 Jews of Portugal left, migrating to 
Israel, Brazil, Canada, and the United States, in that order; 
the 300 who remain reside mostly in Lisbon, with a hand- 
ful in Oporto. 

During the political struggle for power in 1974-76, ac- 
cusations of “collusion” with Israel with its (then) governing 
Labor Party were hurled at the leadership of the Portuguese 
Socialist Party (ps) led by Dr. Mario Soares by its Communist 
and leftist opponents. The MRpP, a Maoist militant party, gave 
its agitation a “Jewish” slant; its organization in the Beira Baixa 
province, where several thousand Marranos lived, waged its 
political campaign under the slogan “Hitler killed your breth- 
ren, do not back Fascism and reaction.” But they gained no 
support whatsoever in the region. 

With the end of Portuguese rule in Angola and Mozam- 
bique, the few Jews resident there emigrated to Brazil and 
South Africa. All the institutions of the Lisbon community 
still function, including two synagogues, a Jewish cultural 
center, a kosher butcher, a special slaughter-house, and a 
home for the aged. 

The Soares government established diplomatic relations 
on ambassadorial level with Israel at the beginning of 1977, af- 
ter a successful exploratory mission to Jerusalem headed by 
Jaime Gama, future minister of the interior of Portugal. The 
chairman of the Portuguese parliament, Salgado Zenha, who 
visited Israel as an official guest of the Israeli Labor Party, was 
also warmly received by the representatives of all the political 
parties in Israel. As a result, an Israeli embassy was established 
in Lisbon, the first ambassador being Ephraim Eldar. But anti- 
Israeli tendencies, embodied mainly in circles having commer- 
cial relations with Arab countries, and in the Supreme Revo- 
lutionary Council, where the former Foreign Minister, Major 
Melo Antunes, exercised a dominant influence, prevented the 
opening of a Portuguese embassy in Israel. 
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The cultural and economic links between Portugal and 
Israel were noticeably strengthened. Israeli specialists in agri- 
culture and fisheries (mainly experts in the raising of fresh-wa- 
ter carp in artificial ponds) worked in Portuguese villages; the 
Gulbenkian Foundation, the main scientific and cultural insti- 
tution of Portugal, granted scholarships to Israeli scientists. 

In 1978 Israel's exports to Portugal amounted to $21.6 
million (mainly machinery, chemicals, medicaments, textiles), 
a nearly twenty-fold increase over the 1969 figures. The value 
of imports from Portugal reached $9.4 million (raw materi- 
als, especially wood), a 31-fold increase over 1969. In 1980 the 
sums were $61 million and $16.1 million, respectively, and in 
2004, $76.1 million and $70.1 million. 


[Michael Harsgor] 


During the early 1980s there was a considerable increase 
in cultural exchange between Portugal and Israel. The Insti- 
tutos de Relacioes Culturais Portugal-Israel (Institutes for 
Portuguese-Israel Cultural Relations) was active in Porto and 
Guarda. In 1983, the Mayor of Lisbon, Nuno Kruz Abecassi, 
visited Israel to participate in the Fourth Jerusalem Confer- 
ence of Mayors. Dr. Jorge Sampaio, who visited Israel twice 
as mayor of Lisbon, has served as president of Portugal since 
1996. His maternal grandmother was from a Moroccan Jew- 
ish family. His cousin is president of the Lisbon Jewish com- 
munity. 

[Jose Luis Nachenson and Noemi Hervits de Najenson] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Herculano de Carvalho e Araujo, His- 
tory of the Origin and Establishment of the Inquisition in Portugal, 
tr. by J.C. Branner (1926); IM. Ford (ed.), Letters of John 111, King of 
Portugal, 1521-1557 (1931), introd. in Eng., letters in Portuguese; H.V. 
Livermore, A History of Portugal (1947), index s.v. Jews; M.A. Cohen, 
Samuel Usque’s Consolation for the Tribulations of Israel (1965), in- 
trod.; C.R. Boxer, Four Centuries of Portuguese Expansion, 1415-1825 
(1969), 47f. 52; Baron, Social, 13 (1969), 44-158; Graetz, Hist, index; 
EN. Adler, in: JQR, 15 (1902/03), 413-39; The American Sephardi, 4, 
no. 1-2 (Autumn 1970); J. Mendes dos Remedios, Os Judeus em Por- 
tugal, 2 vols. (1895); A. Novinsky and A. Paulo, in: Commentary (May 
1967), 76-81; M. Kayserling, Geschichte der Juden in Portugal (1867); 
A. Baiao, Episodios dramaticos da inquisacdo portuguesa, 2 vols. 
(1919-24); J. Lucio dAzevedo, Historia dos Christaos Novos Portugue- 
ses (1921); S. Schwarz, Inscricées hebraicas em Portugal (1923); idem, 
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Portugal (1932); E.H. Lindo, History of the Jews of Spain and Portugal 
(1970). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.J.P. Ferro Tavares, Os judeus em 
Portugal no século x1v, (1970); idem, Os judeus em Portugal no século 
XV, 2 vols. (19882-4); idem, Judaismo e Inquisicdo; estudos, (1987); I.S. 
Révah, in: Annuaire (Ecole pratique des hautes étudeas, 1v° section: Sci- 
ences historiques) (1970-71), 469--84; (1971-72), 423-31; A. Novinsky, 
Cristdos novos na Bahia, (1972), 3-22, 23-55; idem, Inquisigdo 1: inven- 
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PORTUGALOV, BENJAMIN OSIPOVICH (1835-1896), 
Russian physician and publicist. He was imprisoned for his 
activities in the Narodnaya Volya movement in 1860 in the 
fortress of St. Peter and Paul. After his release he qualified as 
a physician but was arrested again in 1874 and exiled to the 
Urals. Later he settled in Samara (Kuibyshev). Portugalov 
devoted a great deal of his time to philanthropic work and to 
combating drunkenness. He was the first physician in Russia 
to advocate social medicine. A fanatic assimilationist, Por- 
tugalov was opposed to the rituals of *shehitah and *circum- 
cision and even asked the authorities to forbid them. He took 
an active part in the Jewish-Christian movement initiated by 
Jews in southern Russia in the 1880s. He considered the po- 
groms in the 1880s as a social movement against the injustice 
perpetrated by leading classes. Portugalov was also opposed 
to Zionism, seeing the solution of the Jewish problem in so- 
cial religious reform, based on a general humanistic religion 
free of ritual ceremonies. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Tcherikower, in: Historishe Shriftn, 3 (1939), 
81-82; S. Ginsburg, Meshumodim in Tsarishn Rusland (1946), 256. 


PORUMBACU (Schwefelberg), VERONICA (1921-1977), 
Romanian poet and novelist. Born in Bucharest, Veronica 
Porumbacu grew up in an intellectual circle, and studied psy- 
chology and sociology. A member of the anti-Fascist under- 
ground during World War 11, she began her literary career 
under the postwar Communist regime, first publishing chil- 
dren’s books in 1946. 

Like many of her subsequent publications, her first col- 
lection of verse Visele Babei Dochia (“The Dreams of Baba 
Dochia,” 1947) dealt with contemporary political questions. 
She also wrote lyrical works, notably Intoarcerea din Cyth- 
era (“Return from Cythera,’ 1966). Her volumes of poetry 
include Generatia mea (“My Generation,’ 1955), Lirice (“Lyr- 
ics,” 1957), Diminetele simple (“Simple Mornings,’ 1961), Me- 
moria cuvintelor (“Recollections of Worlds,” 1963), and His- 
triana (1968). Many of her poems have been translated into 
other languages. In 1968 she published a much-praised auto- 
biographical novel, Portile (“Gates”). Set in the period of the 
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pre-Nazi Antonescu regime, the book tells of her reaction to 
antisemitism and of the exclusion of Jewish children from 
the Romanian educational system. Despite her assimilated 
upbringing, Veronica Porumbacu became aware of her Jew- 
ish heritage and was impressed by the traditional loyalties of 
her ancestors, whom she describes sympathetically. She also 
published translations from Hebrew poetry (N. Alterman, A. 
Shlonsky, and Y. Amichai) and from English the 19**-century 
U.S. author E. Dickinson. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Calinescu, in: Natiunea (1945) no. 1; O. 
Crohmalniceanu, in: Contemporanul (1961), no. 12; P. Georgescu, 
in: Viata Romineasca (1964), no. 10; Perpessicius, in: Gazeta Literara 


(Dec. 1, 1966). 
[Dora Litani-Littman] 


PORUSH, ISRAEL (1907-1991), Australian rabbi. Porush was 
born in Jerusalem and, after receiving a traditional religious 
education in the talmud torah and yeshivah Ez Hayyim of the 
old yishuv, he proceeded to Berlin to study at the Hildesheimer 
Rabbinical Seminary, where he received his rabbinical di- 
ploma in 1932, and at the universities of Berlin and Marburg, 
where he received his doctorate in mathematics. On Hitler’s 
rise to power in 1933, Porush moved to London and was 
appointed rabbi of the Finchley Synagogue (1934-1940). In 
the latter year, he was appointed to the Great Synagogue 
of Sydney, the mother congregation of Australian Jewry, and 
became Av bet din, retaining that position after his retire- 
ment at the end of 1972. Porush was regarded as the Orthodox 
spiritual head of Australian Jewry and rabbinic representative 
of the community in state and civic affairs. In 1952, he founded 
the Association of Jewish Ministers of Australia and New 
Zealand, of which he was president. He was also president 
of the Jewish Historical Society of Australia from 1948. He 
retired in 1975 when he also resigned as president of the as- 
sociation and was appointed honorary life president. Porush 
wrote Today’s Challenge to Judaism (1972) and The House of 
Israel, A History of the Sydney Great Synagogue (1977), pub- 
lished on the occasion of its centenary (1878-1978). His man- 
uscript autobiography, Memoirs of an Australian Rabbi, was 
published posthumously by the Australian Jewish Historical 
Society in 1993. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: W.D. Rubinstein, Australia 11, index. 


PORUSH, MENACHEM (1916-_), haredi politician and pub- 
lic figure, member of the Fourth to Thirteenth Knessets. Po- 
rush was born in Jerusalem. He studied at the Ez ha-Hayyim 
yeshivah in Jerusalem. In the years 1932-38 he was a reporter 
for haredi papers. In 1949-63 he was appointed editor of Kol 
Yisrael, and in the years 1950-51 was editor of Ha-Mevasser. 
In 1951 Porush founded a network of nurseries for haredi 
children. In 1953 he was one of the founders of the indepen- 
dent education system of Agudat Israel, and served as one 
of its directors. In 1954 he became a member of the Agudat 
Israel Center in Israel, and a member of the Executive of the 
World Agudat Israel. In 1955 he was appointed chairman of 
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the Agudat Israel Center in Israel. Porush was first elected to 
the Fourth Knesset in 1959 on the Agudat Israel list. He was 
a member of the Knesset Education and Culture Committee 
from the Fourth to Ninth Knessets, and of the Constitution, 
Law, and Justice Committee from the Fifth to Eighth Knes- 
sets. In the Ninth and Tenth Knessets he served as chairman of 
the Labor and Welfare Committee, and in the Twelfth Knesset 
as a member of the Foreign Affairs and Security Committee 
and the Interior and Environment Committee. In the years 
1984-85 he served as deputy minister of labor and welfare, 
and again in 1990-92, after the Labor Party left the National 
Unity Government. 

Simultaneously with his membership in the Knesset Po- 
rush was elected to the Jerusalem municipality in 1969, and 
served as deputy mayor of Jerusalem under mayor Teddy 
*Kollek until 1974. In 1973 he established Kiryat ha-Yeled - a 
center for haredi children. 

The son of Menachem Porush, MEIR, was a member of 
the Jerusalem City Council in the years 1983-96, and deputy 
mayor under both Teddy Kollek and Ehud *Olmert in the 
years 1989-96. He has been a member of the Knesset on be- 
half of Agudat Israel within Yahadut ha-Torah since the Four- 
teenth Knesset, and served as deputy minister of construction 
and housing in the years 1996-2003. 


[Susan Hattis Rolef (24 ed.)] 


PORZECANSKI, TERESA (1945- ), Uruguayan anthro- 
pologist, poet, and writer of Ashkenazi and Syrian descent. 
Her professional works includes nine books on anthropol- 
ogy and social sciences, among them Historias de vida de 
inmigrantes judios al Uruguay (“Life Stories of Jewish Immi- 
grants to Uruguay,’ 1986), based on oral history. Porzecanski is 
lecturer and researcher in social sciences at the Universidad 
de la Republica, Montevideo. Her novels and short stories 
frequently deal with small, unimportant people in their des- 
perate struggle for happiness and sense in life, which is fre- 
quently related to mythic motifs and impulses deeply rooted 
in the human soul. Her Jewish characters (Ashkenazi and 
Sephardi, following her own roots) show the transforma- 
tions of traditions and beliefs in a modern and often alien 
environment, and the forging of a new, Latin American Jew- 
ish identity. Her main books are Construcciones (“Construc- 
tions,” 1979); La invencion de los soles (1982; Sun Inventions 
and Perfumes of Carthage, Two Novellas, 2000); La respiracion 
es una fragua (“Breath Is a Forge,’ 1989); Mesias en Montevi- 
deo (“Messiah in Montevideo,” 1989); Perfumes de Cartago 
(1994); Una novela erédtica (“An Erotic Novel,” 1986); La piel 
del alma (“The Soul’s Skin,” 1996); Nupcias en familia y otros 
cuentos (“Marriage in the Family and Other Stories,” 1998); 
and Felicidades Fugaces (“Shooting Happiness,’ 2002). She 
has received many national and international awards, includ- 
ing the Fulbright and Guggenheim scholarships. Her works 
have been translated into English, Portuguese, German, and 
Dutch, and included in anthologies of Uruguayan, Jewish, 
and women’ writing. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Agosin, Taking Root. Narratives of Jewish 
Women in Latin America (2002); L. Baer Barr, Isaac Unbound: Pa- 
triarchal Traditions in the Latin American Jewish Novel (1995); D.B. 
Lockhart, Jewish Writers of Latin America - A Dictionary (1997); J. 
Payne, Conquest of the New Word: Experimental Fiction and Transla- 
tion in the Americas (1993); E. Valverde, Perfumes letales y banquetes 
eroticos: los mundos de Teresa Porzecanski (2005). 


[Florinda E Goldberg (2"¢ ed.)] 


POSEKIM, a Hebrew term for scholars whose intellectual 
efforts were concentrated on determining the halakhah in 
practice (for whom the word “decisors” is sometimes used) 
in contrast to those commentators who applied themselves 
to study for its own sake, and in order to facilitate the under- 
standing of the subject under discussion and who are called 
mefarshim (expositors or commentators). This distinction 
was already recognized by early authorities who stressed, for 
instance, that halakhah should not be derived from *Rashi’s 
commentary on the Talmud - since Rashi did not introduce 
into his commentary various ancillary considerations without 
which no practical decision can be arrived at, except perhaps 
for those few instances where Rashi explicitly states that the 
halakhah is in accordance with his exposition. 

In the early period, especially in Germany, the term pose- 
kim was identical with the teachers and leaders of the gener- 
ation in every locality. It included the heads of the yeshivot, 
avot battei din, rabbis and talmudic scholars generally, on con- 
dition that their statements were made “by way of pesak,’ on 
actual cases which arose. The ruling of the posek was binding 
only upon those subject to his authority, since he laid down 
the halakhah in accordance with local tradition and for the 
people who accepted his authority. A ruling was never suc- 
cessfully imposed upon communities outside the area of the 
jurisdiction of the posek. The authority of the posek during this 
period depended on his being a competent talmudic scholar, 
possessing a comprehensive knowledge in every field on his 
subject, and on the fact that he continued the tradition of his 
locality and of his teachers transmitted to him while he stud- 
ied under them. In the course of time this situation gradually 
changed, as a result of the dissemination of the codes, which 
afforded easy access to sources necessary for deciding the 
halakhah. From the second half of the 16" century with the 
beginning of the spread of the Shulhan Arukh, the character 
of the works by the posekim changed fundamentally. Hence- 
forth the outstanding posekim hardly engaged at all in theo- 
retical exposition, and to the extent that they did do so their 
commentaries were generally forgotten and ignored. The posek 
during this period won general recognition by virtue of the 
extensive practical experience he accumulated and by gain- 
ing the approbation of contemporary scholars, by devoting 
the whole of his intellectual and physical energy to this goal, 
and by virtue of “divine aid,” the charisma with which he was 
endowed. For a survey of the posekim and their development 
see *Codification of Law. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Tchernowitz, Toledot ha-Posekim (1947); 
Waxman, Literature, 2 (19607), ch. 4; H.Z. Benedikt, in: Ks, 25 (1950), 
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164, 76; I.Z. Kahana, in: Sinai, 34 (1954), 311-24; idem in: Bar-Ilan 
Sefer ha-Shanah, 1 (1963), 270-81; A. Goldrat, in: Tagim, 1 (1969), 
22-31; Friedberg, Eked, 4 (19567), nos. 1212-14, 1222-26; Shunami, 
Bibl. 181-3. 


POSENER, GEORGES HENRI (1906-1988), French Egyp- 
tologist. Born and educated in Paris, Posener was a member 
of the Institut Francaise d’Archéologie Orientale in Cairo from 
1931 to 1935. In 1945 he was named directeur détudes of the 
Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes (4" section). From 1961, he 
held the chair of Egyptian philology and archaeology of the 
Collége de France. He was elected president of the Société 
Frangaise d’Egyptologie in 1963. 

Posener’s work concentrated on ancient texts. He pub- 
lished for the French Institute in Cairo the Catalogue des 
ostraca hiératiques littéraires de Deir el Medineh (2 vols., 
1934-52). His La premiére domination Perse en Egypte (1936) 
collected the hieroglyphic inscriptions relating to the Persians 
in Egypt. In Princes et pays dAsie et de Nubie (1940) he studied 
the hieratic texts written on figurines, believed to have magic 
properties. Littérature et politique dans l’Egypte de la x11° dy- 
nastie (1956) continued his interest in the use of literature in 
historical studies. He also wrote De la divinité du pharaon 
(1960), but is probably best known for the Dictionnaire de la 
civilisation egyptienne (1959; A Dictionary of Egyptian Civi- 


lization, 1962). 
[Irwin L. Merker] 


POSENER (Pozner), SOLOMON (1876-1946), social histo- 
rian and writer. Born in Minsk, Posener began to write for the 
Russian-Jewish press under the name of Stellin. 

He contributed to the report prepared by *1ca on the 
economic position of Russian Jewry (1904). He also wrote a 
study on Jews in government schools in Russia for Novy Vosk- 
hod (printed separately in 1913). In Paris from 1903, he con- 
tributed to the French press on conditions in Russia and on 
Russian Jewry, as well as editing La Correspondence Russe and 
La Tribune Juive. He published articles in French on the his- 
tory of Jews in France in various journals. His most important 
work is a biography of Adolphe *Cremieux (French, 1933-34, 


1939; English, 1940). 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


°POSIDONIUS (c. 135-c. 51/50 B.c.E.), Greek philosopher, 
ethnologist, scientist, and historian from Apamea in Syria, 
one of *Cicero’s teachers. He lived on the island of Rhodes. 
No book of his survives, though his influence was great. His 
voluminous writings included a history and ethnology of the 
Jews, who were treated also in his book on Pompey. The anti- 
semitic accusations he retailed in his writing (on Jewish aso- 
cial behavior, misanthropy, impiety, inhumane religion and 
rites) reflected common Hellenistic opinions and attitudes, 
and later found wide echoes, e.g., in Apion (according to Jos., 
Apion, 2:79). His antisemitic remarks can be reconstructed 
from the more or less close paraphrase of Posidonius by Di- 
odorus Siculus (as quoted in Photius, Bibliotheca, 244; 379), 
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including the story that Antiochus Epiphanes found a statue 
of a bearded man seated on an ass in the Holy of Holies. How- 
ever, if, as is likely, the respectful appraisal of Moses and his 
beliefs found in Strabo 16:2, 35ff. also derives from Posido- 
nius, it is probable that the latter did not concur fully in the 
slanders he related. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Reinach, Textes, 56-59; FE. Jacoby, Fragmente 
der griechischen Historiker 2A (text, 1926), 222-317, no. 87; 2A (1926), 


154-220 no. 87. 
[Daniel E. Gershenson] 


POSNANSKI (Poznanski), family of scholars. ADOLF POs- 
NANSKI (1854-1920) was a rabbi and a scholar. Born in Lu- 
braniec, Poland, Posnanski served as rabbi at Reichenberg 
(Liperec) and Pilsen, Bohemia, and from before World War 1 
as teacher of religion in high schools in Vienna. 

Posnanski’s scholarly work was mainly concerned with 
the messianic idea in Judaism and Christianity; his major 
contribution in this field was Schilo, ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
der Messiaslehre (1904). He also published an edition of Pro- 
fiat *Duran’s anti-Christian work, Kelimat ha-Goyim (in HHY, 
vols. 3-4, 1914-15), and prepared *Abraham b. Hiyya’s Megillat 
ha-Megalleh, for publication (1924). Posnanski’s study of the 
*Tortosa Disputation also appeared posthumously (in REyJ, 
vols. 74-76, 1922-23); other editions of polemical literature 
which Posnanski was working on at the time of his death re- 
mained unpublished. 

SAMUEL ABRAHAM POZNANSKI (1864-1921), rabbi, 
scholar, and bibliographer, the younger brother of Adolf Pos- 
nanski. Born in Lubraniec, Poland, he studied at Berlin Uni- 
versity and at the *Lehranstalt (Hochschule) fuer die Wis- 
senschaft des Judentums, where he came under the influence 
of M. *Steinschneider. In Poland he served as spiritual leader 
of the Tlomacka “choir” synagogue in Warsaw. There he took 
great interest in Hebrew education and culture, founding a 
government-supported training college for Jewish teachers. 
He was an early and ardent Zionist, and was a delegate to the 
First Zionist Congress. 

Poznaniski’s scholarly interests and achievements were 
catholic and were greatly helped by his linguistic propensi- 
ties. His interests covered the history of Hebrew grammar 
and philology in the Middle Ages, the cognate field of Bible 
exegesis in the geonic, Spanish, and French periods, the Pal- 
estinian and Babylonian geonim, the North African commu- 
nities, Jewish-Arabic literature, and others. 


As a Karaitologist 

Poznanski’s interest in early geonic literature led him as a 
young man to the study of Karaite history and literature, first 
of the geonic period, and subsequently as a whole, from the 
earliest times to the modern period. The result of this lifelong 
attention was a vast amount of published material, mostly in 
the form of papers contributed to learned journals (for the 
most part the Jewish Quarterly Review, the Revue des Etudes 
Juives, and the Zeitschrift fuer Hebraeische Bibliographie), ju- 
bilee and memorial volumes, and similar publications. Some 
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of these were also issued separately, as reprints. As a Karai- 
tologist Poznanski ranks with Abraham *Harkavy, and indeed 
surpasses him in the overall range of his interest. His erudi- 
tion in rabbinic literature, his command of Arabic philology, 
his extensive use of original manuscript sources, and his ac- 
curacy and industry have endowed his works in this field with 
a value which has not succumbed to the passage of time. They 
include, among others, studies of *Anan and his immediate 
successors, of the various writers of the golden age of Karaite 
learning (10-12 cent.), and of *Saadiah’s Karaite opponents 
(from Saadiah’s time to the 19* cent.); a pioneering survey 
of Karaite printing and book production; a genealogy of the 
eminent Karaite family *Firtz; an annotated list of copyists 
and owners of Karaite manuscripts; and an edition of the Ze- 
kher Zaddikim by the 19'+-century Karaite historian Mordecai 
*Sultansky. As a frequent reviewer of Karaitological publica- 
tions by other scholars, Poznariski often enriched his reviews 
with extensive and valuable corrections and annotations. His 
long article on Karaism in Hasting’s Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethics (1915) is still the best available general sketch of 
Karaite history and literature. For many years Poznaniski as- 
sembled material for his major work in this field, a compre- 
hensive bio-bibliographical dictionary of Karaite writers, of 
which a file of some 8,000 cards had been prepared by the 


time of his death. 
[Leon Nemoy] 


The extensive bibliography of his works, prepared by his 
son Edward Poznanski (see below) and A. Marx (see bibl.), 
runs into many hundreds of items. His countless book re- 
views are an indispensable commentary on modern Jewish 
scholarship. In 1908 Poznanski, together with D.J. Simonsen 
and A. Freimann, reorganized the *mekizei Nirdamim society 
and continuously stimulated its activities. His excellent rela- 
tions with scholars and directors of libraries the world over 
made his vast knowledge and generous advice and assistance 
in all scholarly matters invaluable assets for all concerned. A 
memorial volume in his honor was published in 1927 (repr. 
1970). EDWARD (ISAAC JACOB) POZNAZSKI (1901-1974), the 
son of Samuel Abraham Poznaniski, was a bibliographer and 
lecturer in philosophy at the Hebrew University, of which he 
was academic secretary from 1946 to 1964. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Posnanski: J. Rosenthal, in: S. Mirsky 
(ed.), Ishim u-Demuyyot be-Hokhmat Yisrael (1959), 275ff. S.A. 
Poznazski: A. Marx, in: Festschrift... S. Poznanski (1927), 7ff. (= 
REJ, 74 (1922), 169ff.); idem and E. Poznanski, ibid., xxixff. (= REJ, 
ibid., 184ff.); M. Balaban, ibid., ixff. (separately publ. in Polish as S. 
Poznanski, 1922). 


POSNER, AKIVA BARUKH (Arthur; 1890-1962), rabbi, 
scholar, librarian, and bibliographer. Born in Samter (Sza- 
motuly), Poznan, Posner taught at Mainz, Halle, and Vienna, 
and he served as rabbi at Kiel, Schleswig-Holstein, from 
1924 to 1934. He was an outspoken and courageous critic of 
Nazism. After being forced to leave Germany, he settled in 
Jerusalem where he worked as a librarian, first at the E.L. Prinz 
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POSNER, RICHARD ALLEN 


Library of the Mizrachi Teachers’ Seminary (until 1954), and 
then at the central rabbinical library at Heikhal Shelomo in 
Jerusalem. 

While still in Germany, Posner published Das Buch das 
Propheten Micha (1924); Die Psalmen, des Religionsbuch der 
Menschheit (1925); Prophetisches und Rabbinisches Judentum 
(1925); and Die Freitag-Abendgebete (“Friday Night Prayers,” 
1929), with translation and commentary. He later prepared 
similar editions in Hebrew of the Sanctification of the Moon 
and Sanctification of the New Moon liturgies (1945, 1948), as 
well as a siddur of domestic prayers (Le-Veit Yisrael, 1957). 
Posner wrote communal histories on Czarnkow (Heb. and 
Eng., 1957), Gniezno (Heb. and Eng., 1958), and Rawicz (with 
Eng. abstract, 1962) — all towns in his native Poznan. His lit- 
erary legacy included 35 such histories in manuscript. Among 
his bibliographical studies were a biography of the book col- 
lector E.L. Prinz (E.L. Prinz, Hayyav ve-Avodato ha-Sifrutit, 
1939); a bibliography of E.M. *Lipschuetz (E.M. Lipschitz, 
Reshimah Bibliografit, 1941); a monograph on the Hebrew 
printer Monasch of Krotoszyn (in Aresheth, 1 (1958), 260-78); 
and a supplement to the index of the first 75 volumes of the 
MGwy, which is extant in manuscript. A memorial brochure, 
Zikkaron ba-Sefer la-Rav A.B. Posner, published by Heikhal 
Shelomo and edited by A. Piczenik (1964), contains a biog- 
raphy of Posner by A.Z. Givon and a bibliography by Rachel 
Posner. 


POSNER, DAVID BEN NAPHTALI (mid-17* cent.), tal- 
mudist. David lived in Posen and then in Krotoschin. He was 
the author of Yalkut David (Dyhernfurth, 1691), a collection 
of Midrashim serving as a kind of supplement to the Yalkut 
Shimoni. The material, edited by his father, Naphtali Hirsch 
Shpitz, is arranged in the order of the weekly Torah por- 
tions. Fuenn holds that David Posner is to be identified with 
David Tevele Posner, author of the Shaarei Ziyyon (Ham- 
burg, 1615). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat Bod, 863; Fuenn, Ken- 
eset, 248; Braun, in: MGwyj, 40 (1896), 524f. 


POSNER, RICHARD ALLEN (1939-_), USS. jurist, law pro- 
fessor, and author. Posner graduated from Yale College summa 
cum laude in 1959 and Harvard Law School (where he was 
president of the Harvard Law Review) magna cum laude in 
1962. He was a law clerk to Supreme Court Justice William J. 
Brennan, Jr. (1962-63) and to Federal Trade Commissioner 
Philip Elman (1963-65), and an assistant to Solicitor General 
Thurgood Marshall (1965-67). In 1967 he became general 
counsel to the President’s Task Force on Communications 
Policy. He began teaching law at Stanford Law School in 1968 
and moved to the University of Chicago Law School in 1969, 
where he continued full-time teaching until his appointment 
by President Reagan to the Court of Appeals for the Seventh 
Circuit in December 1981. He was chief judge of that court 
from 1993 to 2000, while he continued teaching part-time at 
the University of Chicago. 
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POSNER, SOLOMON ZALMAN BEN JOSEPH 


Posner is a prolific writer on the law, economics, and 
social sciences. By 2005, he had written over 2,200 judicial 
opinions, 38 books, and more than 300 articles and book re- 
views. His original ideas regarding the interplay of economics 
and law were presented in volumes titled Antitrust Law: An 
Economic Perspective (1976), Economic Analysis of Law (1977), 
and The Economics of Justice (1981). These books, as well as his 
articles in the Journal of Legal Studies, which he founded, en- 
courage economic analysis of law and had a major influence 
on American judicial thought in the final decades of the 20 
century. Between 1977 and 1981 he was the president of Lex- 
econ, Inc., a firm of lawyers and economists that he created 
to provide economic and legal litigation research. In 1991, a 
national legal periodical reviewing potential candidates for 
the Supreme Court called Posner “the most influential legal 
scholar and the most brilliant judge in the country.” 

The most notorious of his unconventional proposals was 
to eliminate the black market in adoptions by abolishing adop- 
tion agencies, buying and selling babies on the open market, 
and paying pregnant unwed mothers not to have abortions. 
Following the 9/11 terrorist attacks on the United States, he 
turned his attention to national security and intelligence re- 
form, publishing books on those subjects in 2004 and 2005. 

A case that demonstrated Posner's innovative approach 
to Jewish religious rights concerned a public high school bas- 
ketball association's prohibition against the wearing of head- 
gear by basketball players. An Orthodox Jewish team that wore 
yarmulkes fastened with bobby pins challenged the rule as a 
violation of freedom of religion. While upholding the general 
applicability of the rule when yarmulkes are “insecurely” fas- 
tened with bobby pins during a game, Posner directed that 
the team be permitted alternative means of securing the yar- 
mulkes during play with chin straps or by sewing them onto 


headbands. 
[Nathan Lewin (24 ed.)] 


POSNER, SOLOMON ZALMAN BEN JOSEPH (c. 1778- 
1863), rabbi and author. Posner studied under his father, the 
rabbi of Poznan (Posen), and under Akiva *Eger, Solomon 
Zalman of Warsaw, and his own uncle, Zeeb Wolf Kalafri. He 
occupied himself mainly with commerce in the city of Lubra- 
niec and amassed great wealth, but nevertheless found time 
for extensive study. He wrote many works, some of which have 
remained in manuscript. 

Among his unpublished workers are Zemir Arizim, 
against those who regarded the study of Talmud as unnec- 
essary; Gal-Ed, 33 (the numerical equivalent of “Gal”) letters 
on educational topics addressed to his children when they 
left home to study in yeshivot; Tal Yaldut, a letter to his young 
children; Nir Rash, on the Torah, containing in particular ex- 
planations of obscure allusions in Rashi’s commentary; and 
Dodo Yigalenu, on the Book of Esther. His Toar Penei Shelomo 
(1870) is a valuable and unique book describing his own life 
and the lives of his forebears as far back as the 17" century, 
and contains many interesting details of the civilization of the 
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period. This book also includes educational directives to his 
children. His testament is appended to it. It has been claimed 
that this book is not his own, but that of his son, Moses, who 
was also rabbi of Poznan and that Solomon gave his name to 
it. Of his other sons, Aryeh Leib became rabbi of Pniewy, and 
Elijah, rabbi of Wodzislaw. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ha-Meliz (1887), 906. 
[Itzhak Alfassi] 


POSQUIERES, ancient name of the present town of Vauvert, 
S. France. The earliest record of the presence of Jews in Pos- 
quieres is from 1121: the dowry that Ermensinde, daughter of 
the viscount of Béziers and Nimes, brought to her husband, 
the lord of Posquieres, included a Jew of Béziers, Benjamin. 
According to *Benjamin of Tudela, there were 40 Jews (or 40 
heads of families) in the town in about 1165. It appears that 
the lords of the town employed the Jews in public office: After 
an admonition of Pope *Innocent 111 in 1209, the lord of Pos- 
quiéres solemnly swore not to entrust such offices to Jews. The 
Jews lived in a quarter known as Carriére des Juifs. Wealthy 
Jews who possessed more than 100 sols paid an annual tenure 
of one gold florin to the lord. After the expulsion of 1306 the 
Jews of Posquiéres migrated to *Provence, *Comtat Venais- 
sin, and *Perpignan. Of the scholars of the town named by 
Benjamin of Tudela, the only one known from other sources 
was the renowned ‘Abraham b. David, head of the yeshivah 
of Posquiéres. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 446-50; P. Palgairolle, His- 
toire de la ville de Vauvert (1918); S. Kahn, in: Mémoires de l’Académie 
de Nimes, 35 (1912), 1-23; G. Scholem, Ursprung und Anfaenge der Kab- 
bala (1962), index; I. Twersky, Rabad of Posquiéres (1962). 

[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


POSTAN, MICHAEL MOISSEY (1899-1981), British eco- 
nomic historian. Postan, who was born in Tighina, Bessara- 
bia, began his teaching career in 1927 at University College, 
London. He was a lecturer on economic history at the Lon- 
don School of Economics from 1931 to 1935, when he became 
a lecturer at Cambridge University. From 1938 to 1965 he held 
the professorship of economic history at Cambridge and from 
1934 to 1960 served as editor of the Economic History Review 
at a time when this discipline grew strongly in size. Postan’s 
lucid style, searching inquiries and comprehensive analyses of 
economic problems of the past made him one of the world’s 
leading historians in his field. His major contribution, in ad- 
dition to many publications, was the coeditorship of the Cam- 
bridge Economic History of Europe from 1952 onward. Postan 
received a knighthood in 1980. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB Online. 
[Joachim O. Ronall] 


°POSTEL, GUILLAUME (1510-1581), French Orientalist 
and philosopher, and an outstanding exponent of the Chris- 
tian *Kabbalah. A self-taught prodigy, Postel was appointed 
in 1538 professor of mathematics and philology at the College 
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of the Three Languages in Paris and thereafter produced an 
enormous output of books, tracts, and pamphlets. Four years 
later he abandoned his post following the first of several mys- 
tical visions. His first major work, De orbis terrae concordia 
(1544), made room for Islam in its universal scheme and Pos- 
tel thereafter exploited rabbinic and kabbalistic literature in 
support of his pretensions, notably his “immutation” as Elijah 
and Balaam and as the “Angel-Pope.” Postel traveled constantly 
in search of rare manuscripts and prophetic writings. In Ven- 
ice he met Elijah *Levita and Daniel *Bomberg, the Christian 
pioneer of Hebrew printing, whose Jewish publications he was 
engaged to censor during his second visit to Venice in 1546-49. 
Here he began his first translation of the *Zohar and published 
an extraordinary mystical treatise on the significance of the 
*menorah (“candelabrum’), first in a Hebrew broadsheet en- 
titled Or Nerot ha-Menorah (undated; 1547?) and then in a 
modified Latin version, Candelabri typici in Mosis Taberna- 
culo... interpretatio (1548). A Latin-Hebrew copy made by 
Conrad *Pellicanus has been preserved in Zurich, and unpub- 
lished versions in French and Italian are also extant. During 
the next few years, Postel’s millenarianism reached frenzied 
heights. He visited Erez Israel (1549-50), accepted the emper- 
or’ invitation to teach in Vienna (1554-55), and multiplied 
his publications in anticipation of the messianic year 1556. 
In his Hebrew Candelabrum, Postel had styled himself Ish 
Kefar Sekhanya u-Shemo Eliyyahu Kol-Maskalyah she-Nit- 
gayyer le-Hibbato shel Yisrael... (“A man of Kefar Sekania, 
named Elijah Kol-Maskalyah, who converted [to Judaism] 
out of love for Israel...”), which suggests that he had then 
become some kind of Judeo-Christian (cf. Av. Zar. 27b; and 
see *Jacob of Kefar Sakhnayya). During his imprisonment by 
the Inquisition at Ripetta (1555-59), he was said by a Jewish 
fellow-captive to have prayed in Hebrew. Postel returned to 
Paris in 1562 and spent the rest of his life in protective cus- 
tody. However, he continued his voluminous writing and cor- 
respondence, and also influenced such younger scholars as 
G. *Génebrard, A. *Maes, and the French poet Guy *Le Fevre 
de la Boderie, through whose agency Postel’s approach even 
penetrated the “Catholic” Antwerp Polyglot Bible printed by 
Christophe *Plantin (Biblia Regia, 1568-72). His published 
works include many of Jewish interest - grammatical and 
philological compendia, a guide to the Holy Land (1562), 
and a Latin version of the Sefer *Yezirah (1552), with his own 
mystical comments. Postel’s unpublished Latin translations of 
the Zohar on Genesis and of other Jewish classics have in re- 
cent years been discovered and discussed by Francois Secret. 
Long derided as a heretic or madman, Postel has emerged as 
one of the impressive and influential personalities of the Re- 
naissance. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: W.J. Bouwsma, Concordia Mundi: The Career 
and Thought of Guillaume Postel (1957); S.K. Stahlmann, Guillaume 
Postel (Ger., 1956); C. Clair, Christopher Plantin (1960), 34-35, 2473 I. 
Zaneh, Mi-Paulo ha-Revi’i ad Pius ha-Hamishi (1954), 71ff.; F. Secret, 
Guillaume Postel (1510-1581) et son Interprétation du Candélabre de 
Moyse (1966); idem, in: Archivio di Filosofia, 3 (1963), 91-118; idem, 
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POTIPHAR 


Kabbalistes Chrétiens de la Renaissance (1964), 171ff.; idem, in: REJ, 
124 (1965) 174-6; Baron, Social’, 13 (1969), 177-8, 394, 398, 403-4; G.E. 
Silverman, in: Jc (Jan. 8, 1960); idem, in: Jc (Oct. 23, 1964). 


[Godfrey Edmond Silverman] 


POSTOLSKY, SHALOM (1893-1949), composer. Born in 
Siedlce, Poland, he went to Erez Israel in 1920 and was among 
the founders of kibbutz En-Harod in 1921. Some years later 
he began composing songs for the needs of the kibbutz and 
also arranged the *omer and *seder ceremonies of En-Harod. 
Later he settled in Bet Yizhak. His songs include Kumah Eha, 
Elef Laylah ve-Od Laylah, Ba-Hashai Sefinah Gosheshet (Olim), 
Bikkurim Peri Hillulim (all to texts by Y. *Shenhar), Ha-Shib- 
bolim Penimah, Im Garin Zarata (*Levi Ben-Amitai), and Ein 
Zeh Pele (N. *Alterman), generally corrupted to Eizeh Pele. 


POTIPHAR (Heb. 15°05), Egyptian royal official who pur- 
chased *Joseph (Gen. 37:36; 39:1). His wife attempted unsuc- 
cessfully to seduce Joseph and then brought false charges 
against him, as a result of which Potiphar had him incarcer- 
ated. The name reflects an underlying Egyptian prototype 
Pa-diu-pa-Re, “The one whom the sun god Re has given.” 
The Egyptian name occurs on a stele from the Late period 
(c. 1087-664 B.c.E.), during which time the near variant pa-di 
followed by the name of a god is most commonly found. Po- 
tiphar’s titles, “servant of Pharaoh” and “chief [or “master”] 
of the cooks,’ while not Egyptian in themselves, may well be 
Hebrew translations of two Egyptian titles. The former could 
have been a general term for almost any servant, official, or 
courtier, and the latter appears to be a translation of the Egyp- 
tian wpdw nsw or wh 3 nsw (“butler/cook of the king”). In any 
event, the title did not imply that its bearer was a lowly ser- 
vant, but rather a very high official. It first comes to promi- 
nence very late in the Twentieth Dynasty, and its bearers are 
attested as leading military expeditions, heading royal com- 
missions, and exercising high administrative functions. Both 
Potiphar’s name and his title strongly suggest that the writing 
down of the Joseph story should be dated no earlier than the 
later Twentieth Dynasty (and possibly even to the Twenty- 
First to Twenty-Second dynasties), a suggestion substantially 
supported by other Egyptian elements occurring in it, partic- 
ularly the Egyptian names. Further support for this dating is 
given by the parallel between the attempted seduction of Jo- 
seph by Potiphar’s wife and the opening portion of an Egyptian 
literary text, “The Tale of the Two Brothers,” which is dated, 
on paleographic grounds, to about 1225 B.C.E. 


[Alan Richard Schulman] 


In the Aggadah 

Potiphar is regarded as identical with *Poti-Phera (Gen. 41:45), 
indicating different aspects of his idolatrous behavior. “Po- 
tiphar” refers to his practice of rearing bullocks, mefattem 
parim, for idolatrous sacrifices; and “Poti-Phera” to his habit 
of indecently exposing himself (porea) in honor of his gods. 
He purchased Joseph in order to perform sodomy with him, 
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POTI-PHERA 


but was castrated by God (or by the angel Gabriel; Sot. 13b.), in 
order to prevent him fulfilling his desire and for this reason is 
called the “eunuch of Pharaoh” (Gen. 37:36). From the fact that 
the light-skinned Joseph was offered for sale by the negroid 
Midianites, he realized that Joseph had been kidnapped. The 
conflicting scriptural account of the purchase indicates that 
Potiphar insisted that the Midianites prove prior purchase, 
in order that he should not be party to a theft (Gen. R. 86:3). 
Two of Potiphar’s actions are favorably commented on. He 
saw that “the Lord was with [Joseph]” (Gen. 39:3), although 
he personally was a sun worshiper. Secondly, he was extremely 
skeptical of his wife's account of Joseph's attempted seduction; 
had he believed it he would have put Joseph to death instead 
of imprisoning him. He apologized to Joseph for his action, 
explaining that his purpose was to prevent a stigma upon his 
children (Gen. R. 87:9). 


In Islam 
Qitfir (also Qutayfar) of Muslim legend is the biblical Po- 
tiphar, who bought Joseph from the Midianites or the Ish- 
maelites (Gen. 37:36; 39:1). Although his name is not men- 
tioned in the tale of Joseph in the *Koran, there is no doubt 
as to his identity, in spite of the error in the first letter of the 
source, which is due to the Arabic script. Tabari calls him 
Atfir. Tha‘labi counts Qitfir among the three valiant (“afras”): 
al-‘Aziz, i.e., Qitfir, for his defense of Joseph; the woman who 
brought Moses to her father; and the caliph Abt-Bakr, when 
he appointed ‘Omar. 
[Haim Zew Hirschberg] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Janssen, in: Jaarbericht van het Vooraziatisch- 
Egyptisch Gezelschap “Ex Oriente Lux, 14 (1955-56), 67-68; J. Vergote, 
Joseph en Egypte (1959). IN THE AGGADAH: Ginzberg, Legends, 2 
(1946), 13, 38, 56-58; 5 (1947), 338-39, 341, 369; I. Hasida, Ishei ha- 
Tanakh (1964), 360. IN ISLAM: Tavikh, 1 (1357 A.H.), 236-7; Tha‘labi, 
Qisas (1356 A.H.), 98-99 and passim in the story of Yusuf; Kisai, Qisas 
(1356 A.H.), 161-2 (Qutayfar). 


POTI-PHERA (Heb. 915 v5), father-in-law of *Joseph. Ac- 
cording to Genesis 41:45, 50, and 46:20, Joseph was married to 
*Asenath the daughter of Poti-Phera, “the priest of On.” Since 
On, the city of *Heliopolis, was the center of the Egyptian solar 
cult, the “priest of On” could hardly have been any other than 
the high priest of the sun god Re. The name Poti-Phera con- 
tains the same underlying elements as that of Joseph’s former 
master, *Potiphar, but in a transcription more fully and more 
accurately reflecting the original Egyptian form. 


[Alan Richard Schulman] 


POTOCKI, VALENTINE (Abraham ben Abraham; d. 1749), 
Polish count martyred as a proselyte. According to legend, Po- 
tocki, a gifted scion of the celebrated Potocki family, while 
studying in Paris became friendly with Zaremba, another 
young Polish aristocrat. Once, while in a tavern, they noticed 
the owner, an old Jew, immersed in the study of the Talmud, 
and expressed a desire to be instructed in the principles of 
Judaism. The two vowed that they would become Jews if 
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convinced of the error of Christianity. Zaremba married and 
forgot both his vow and his friend. Potocki, however, after 
spending some time at the papal academy in Rome, went to 
Amsterdam and became a Jew. When Zaremba heard the re- 
port, which had spread throughout Lithuania, of Potocki’s dis- 
appearance from Rome, he recalled his vow, and, taking his 
family with him to Amsterdam, also became a Jew there, and 
subsequently settled in Erez Israel. Potocki went to Lithuania 
and settled as a Jew in “Ilya, near Vilna. 

Once Potocki scolded a boy for disturbing the prayers in 
synagogue. The boy’s father, a coarse tailor, took umbrage and 
reported the existence of the proselyte to the authorities, thus 
leading to his arrest. Potocki was put on trial, and despite the 
pleas of fellow aristocrats refused to recant. On the second 
day of Shavuot, 5509 (1749), he was burned at the stake at the 
foot of the fortress of Vilna, on his lips the prayer, “Blessed art 
Thou, O Lord,... who sanctifiest Thy name before multitudes.” 
A local Jew, Eliezer Ziskes, pretending to be a Christian, suc- 
ceeded through bribery in collecting some of the ashes and 
a finger from the corpse, and these were eventually buried in 
the Jewish cemetery. From the soil over the grave of Potocki, 
who was called by them the Ger Zedek (“the righteous pros- 
elyte”), there grew a big tree which drew vast pilgrimages of 
Jews. The grave was demolished by Polish vandals. The first 
to publish the story of the Ger Zedek was the Polish writer J. 
Kraszewski in 1841. He claimed to have found it ina Hebrew 
manuscript. Later it was published by I.M. *Dick in Hebrew 
(1862) and in Yiddish (n.d.) under the title Gerei ha-Zedek (see 
y1vo Bleter, 1 (1931), 331-3). So far no historical evidence for 
the story has been discovered, although it is generally believed 
to have been true. The story served as a theme for a drama in 
Yiddish, called Dukus (“Prince”), by Alter *Kacyzne and for 
some novels. The Jews of Vilna celebrated the anniversary of 
Potocki’s death by reciting the Kaddish and by making pil- 
grimages to his purported grave on the Ninth of Av and on 
the High Holy Days. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Cohen, Vilna (1943), 73-74, 416, 484-6; M. 
Balaban in: Nayer Haynt (1925), nos. 68, 80, 81, 94, 99, 113, 119, 1343 
Yevreyskaya Biblioteka, 3 (1873), 229-37; A. Litvin, Yidishe Neshomes, 1 
(1916), 1-8; Gerei ha-Zedek (Vilna, 1862); Gerei Zedek (Berlin, 1921). 

[Arthur Cygielman] 


POTOFSKY, JACOB SAMUEL (1894-1979), U.S. labor 
leader. Potofsky, who was born in the Ukraine, went to Chi- 
cago in 1908. His trade union career began almost immedi- 
ately. From 1916 to 1946 he held a succession of important 
posts in the Amalgamated Clothing Workers Union and dur- 
ing these years worked closely with union leader Sidney *Hill- 
man. Upon Hillman’s death in 1946, Potofsky was elected as 
the president of the union and continued the major programs 
developed under Hillman’s leadership. Thus, the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers continued the policy of avoiding strikes and 
substituting arbitration wherever possible, a policy over which 
it clashed with such militant labor unions as John L. Lewis’ 
United Mine Workers. It expanded its insurance programs, 
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increased the number of its group health centers, maintained 
two banks, and led in sponsoring cooperative housing. Po- 
tofsky headed the United Housing Foundation, a combine of 
his and other trade unions and organizations, which erected 
large cooperative housing developments. 

Under Potofsky’s leadership, the Amalgamated contin- 
ued to play an active political role in national, state, and mu- 
nicipal elections, normally in support of the candidates of the 
Democratic Party. As a member of the cro Political Action 
Committee after 1947 and a vice president of the AFL-cI0 af- 
ter 1955, as well as a leading figure in New York State’s Lib- 
eral Party, he was one of the prominent, most influential U.S. 
labor leaders. Potofsky was a supporter of the State of Israel, 
and the Amalgamated has established a close relationship 
with the Histadrut. He was also a delegate to many interna- 
tional labor conferences. A vigorous opponent of all forms of 
prejudice, Potofsky was closely associated with the efforts of 
the American Jewish Committee and the Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai Brith. He served on a number of public bod- 
ies, including the New York Temporary State Commission 
on Economic Expansion (1959-1960) and the New York City 
Temporary Commission on City Finances (1965). In both 
cases, he dissented freely from recommendations that seemed 
to compromise the interests of wage earners. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Finkelstein (ed.), American Spiritual Auto- 
biographies, Fifteen Self-portraits (1948), 226-242. 


[Irwin Yellowitz] 


POTOK, CHAIM, (1929-2002) novelist and editor. Born and 
raised in New York City, Chaim Potok graduated from Yeshiva 
University in 1950 with a B.A. Summa Cum Laude in English 
literature. In 1954 he was ordained as a Conservative rabbi at 
the Jewish Theological Seminary. 

Potok was a member of the faculty of the University of 
Judaism in Los Angeles; in 1964 he became managing editor 
of Conservative Judaism. He received his doctorate from the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1965, and in 1966 he became edi- 
tor for the Jewish Publication Society of America. Among his 
works are The Chosen (1967), The Promise (1969), My Name is 
Asher Lev (1972), In the Beginning (1975), Wanderings (1978), 
The Book of Lights (1981), Davita’s Harp (1985), The Gift of 
Asher Lev (1990), and I Am the Clay (1992). 

The recurrent theme in Chaim Potok’s work is the mo- 
ment of radical change in traditional Jewish existence - a 
change personified by a son and not usually entailing an ac- 
tual break with the basic Judaism of the father. Such rebellions 
have been depicted before in various degrees of severity. Po- 
tok’s scene differs in that it takes place within an elitist society 
of learning, the yeshivah, in which all members, fathers and 
sons, have a deep-rooted respect for each other, and hierar- 
chies of study and knowledge take precedence over familial 
hierarchies. This mutual respect between fathers and sons, as 
scholars, many of them musarniks in a sphere where, in Potok’s 
words, “the fusion of the sacred and the secular seems almost 
effortless,” therefore creates an impasse when a son chooses 
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a totally different vocation: painting in Asher Lev, psychiatry 
in The Chosen, scientific examination of the Oral Law in The 
Promise. In the final reckoning the father is usually reconciled 
to the son’s role in the world, thereby affirming the fluidity of 
Judaism and its basic tenet of “ele veele divre Elokim hayyim” 
(both these and those are the words of the one Living God). 

It has been argued that Potok’s rebel sons do not venture 
very far; they shave off beards and sidelocks and work in a 
secular world, but their basic Orthodoxy does not suffer from 
any serious modern doubt. Yet Potok’s yeshivah may well be 
seen as a parable for any community with a consequent way 
of living, the total destruction of which would be equivalent 
to the destruction of sanity. Chaim Potok proposes a socio- 
logical change without a change of values. In Freudian terms, 
Chaim Potok’s sons rebel against the father without actually 
killing him, thereby assuring cultural continuity. 

Potok works within the framework of Jewish value con- 
cepts, including the hakham, the zaddik, and the overall su- 
premacy of study. His fictional style is uncluttered, his dialogue 
credible, and he loves his protagonists. Absorbed in father-son, 
teacher-student relationships, Potok is far less vivid in depicting 
women who seem in his work to have fewer spiritual doubts, 
and their existence is delineated mainly by their men. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Abramson, Chaim Potok (1986); S. 
Sternlicht, Chaim Potok - A Critical Companion (2000). 

[Shulamith Hareven] 


POTTERY. Pottery appears for the first time in the Neolithic 
period, around the middle of the sixth millennium B.c.£. For 
two reasons, it serves as a major tool for the archaeological 
study of the material culture of ancient man: first because of 
its extensive use in everyday life and second because of its 
durability; for although the vessels break easily, the material 
survives as potsherds. Pottery is of great value for acquiring 
the knowledge of the technological progress of various peri- 
ods, the trends in the development of early plastic art, and 
international cultural and commercial relations which form 
the basis of the comparative chronology of different cultures 
in the ancient Near East. On the basis of stratigraphic finds 
at archaeological excavations, pottery is seen to have under- 
gone changes in different periods as well as in different phases 
of the same period — changes in form, decoration, techniques 
of working the clay, and firing. As a result, pottery serves as a 
major index of the relative chronological framework ofa given 
culture. For protohistoric cultures and periods containing 
no written remains or coins, which are the primary sources 
of absolute chronology, the relative chronology constructed 
on pottery sequence serves as a substitute. Once the absolute 
date of a potsherd is established, the stratum in which it was 
found can be dated, and thus it also becomes an aid in fixing 
the absolute chronology (see *Archaeology). 


POTTERY MANUFACTURE 


The clay from which pottery is produced is an aluminum sili- 
cate mixed with various additions such as iron oxides, alkalies, 
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ART 


the group marked the end of the expressionist phase in Israel 
art and opened the way to new ideas. 


The 1960s. Lyrical abstraction dominated Israeli art until 1955. 
Streichman and Stematsky, both teachers at the Avni Institute 
in Tel Aviv, played an important role in the formation of a 
second generation of artists that took abstraction to new di- 
rections, at times more extreme than those of their teachers. 
Of this group should be singled out Lea *Nikel (1918-2005), 
whose work was highly abstract, sensual, lively, and colorful, 
and Moshe *Kupferman (1926-2003), a Holocaust survivor 
whose paintings might be seen as representing both formal 
abstract qualities and thematic connotations associated with 
his personal experiences. The way was already clear, how- 
ever, for new experimenters. The most important of these 
was Arie Aroch, whose work may be associated with the spirit 
of the poetic revolution of the 1950s, embodied by Nathan 
*Zach, David *Avidan, Meir Wieseltier, and Dalia *Ravikov- 
itch. Aroch proposed an alternative to lyrical abstraction by 
developing a calligraphy that was based on children’s draw- 
ings, developing uncommon techniques (rubbing, erasing, 
scratching) and utilizing motifs and forms taken out of “non- 
artistic” sources (such as street signs), Jewish manuscripts, 
and other readymade forms. Aviva *Uri (1927-1989) chose 
to work with pencil, charcoal, and oil sticks and to develop 
an expressive line that reflected anxieties and emotional ten- 
sions. The third artist to work away from lyrical abstraction 
was Igael *Tumarkin (1933- ), who in the early 1960s began 
making rather violent assemblages that combined readymade 
objects, expressionist brushwork, texts sprayed through ma- 
trices, art historical citations. These works, with their contro- 
versial political-social stand, echoed the new Pop Art and new 
Realism then current abroad. This new spirit, and the direct 
influence of Aroch and Uri, were seen in the work of several 
young painters, notably Rafi *Lavie (1937-_), who formed the 
“Group of Ten.’ Lavie’s work, in its connotation of a munici- 
pal billboard, with its torn posters and dynamic and haphaz- 
ard piling up of images, evoked the essence of the spirit of Tel 
Aviv. An exhibition entitled “The Want of Matter — A Qual- 
ity in Israeli Art,’ curated by Sara Breitberg-Semel at the Tel 
Aviv Museum in 1986, provided a major summing up of all 
these trends of the 1960s. 


The 1970s. The “Group of Ten” reflected the beginning of the 
trend of the “Americanization” of Israeli art that was aug- 
mented by the greater exposure to American culture brought 
about by volunteers who flocked to Israel following the Six- 
Day War and by young Jewish-American artists such as Joshua 
*Neustein (1940- ), who immigrated to Israel in 1964. The 
art of the 1970s mirrors American trends such as conceptual 
art, body art, performance, environmental art (“Earth Art”), 
and minimalist art. The years 1967-83, encompassing three 
wars, also brought about an eclipse of the former spirit of na- 
tional identity, with the private identity replacing the collec- 
tive dream. Michal Naaman (1951- ) searched the limits of 
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language in their application to national or sexual identity; the 
works of Michael Druks (1940- ), Motti Mizrahi (1946- ), 
Yocheved Weinfeld (1947- ), David Ginton (1947- ), Gideon 
Gechtman (1942- ), Moshe Gershuni (1936- ), and Haim 
Maor (1951- ) examine the human body and the limits of 
pain and suffering, at times in relation to war. Artists such 
as Avital *Geva (1941- ), Micha *Ullman (1940- ), Pinchas 
Cohen-Gan (1942- ), Dov Or-Ner (1927- ), Dganit Berest 
(1949- ), Menashe Kadishman (1932- ), Dov Heller (1937- ), 
Dani *Karavan (1930-_ ), and others, dealt with the question 
of borders, maps, environment and ecology. Alongside the 
trends that emphasized themes and contents, there was a 
more abstract trend, which engaged in examining minimal- 
ist form. This trend was amply reflected in the works of Yehiel 
Shemi, Michael *Gross (1920-2004), Nahum Tevet (1946-— ), 
Beni *Efrat (1936-_ ), Rita Alima (1932— ), and Ori *Reisman 
(1924-1991). It should be recalled that there were artists, such 
as Naftali Bezem (1924- ) and Moshe Tamir (1924-2004), who 
remained figurative painters. A return to themes which were 
figurative and evocative of the Holocaust and to traditional 
Jewish subjects, first noticeable in the work of Ardon himself, 
is illustrated in various ways by Yossl *Bergner (1920-_), Shm- 
uel Boneh (1930-1999), and Shraga Weil. 


‘The 1980s and After. Critical post-modernist attitudes, which 
became quite dominant in Israeli art in the 1980s, express a 
growing tendency to give voice to the “Other” - artists raised 
in immigrant families, homosexuals and lesbians, or artists be- 
longing to minority groups. The “Israeli experience,’ based on 
a collective, monolithic memory, had fallen apart. The paint- 
ings of Yair *Garbuz (1945- ), David Reeb (1952- ), Tsivi 
Geva (1951- ), and Avishai Eyal (1945-_ ), or the photographs 
of Micha Kirshner (1947- ), Michal Heyman (1954- ), Shuka 
Glotman (1953- ), and Adi Ness (1966- ) are examples of a 
new critical and deconstructive examination of the Israeli ex- 
perience, of local history and its visual representations, and of 
the manipulations of the collective-political memory. Various 
aspects of the post-modern condition gained in prominence 
in the course of the last two decades. These include an era- 
sure of the borders separating illusion from reality (art based 
on the virtual worlds created in the cinema, for instance, as 
reflected in the paintings of Anat Ben Shaul; the sense of 
apocalyptic threat expressed in the works of Dorit Yacoby 
and Moshe Gershuni). The threat of loss of the family home 
or the national one is given form by the prominence of the 
“house” motif in the sculptures of Micha Ulman, Philip Ren- 
zer (1956- ), Gideon Gechtman, and Buky Schwarz (1932- ). 
For more than a decade now, there has been a growing em- 
phasis on the Holocaust as one of the major constituents in 
defining the Israeli identity, especially on the part of artists 
such as Yocheved Weinfeld, Simcha Shirman (1947- ), Haim 
Maor, and Uri Katzenshtein (1951- ), who are second-gen- 
eration survivors. 

The particular problems of identity and the tensions sur- 
rounding the broad concept of the “Israeli experience” largely 
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quartz, and lime. Two kinds of clay have been differentiated: 
clean clay, of pure aluminum silicate, which is not found in 
Erez Israel, and a rich clay, consisting of aluminum silicate 
mixed with iron ozides, carbon compounds, etc. The material 
was prepared for use by sifting and removing foreign matter, 
mixing it with water and levigating it. If the clay was too rich 
and not sufficiently plastic, it was tempered by the addition 
of substances such as sand and quartz grit. The wet sifted clay 
was then wedged by hand or treaded; after it was well mixed 
it was ready for shaping. The earliest pottery was handmade. 
In the Neolithic period, pottery was made by joining together 
coils of clay, smoothing the junction line by hand. The pottery 
was shaped on a base or stand of wood, stone, or matting. A 
technical innovation was shaping pottery from a ball of clay. 
In the Chalcolithic and Early Bronze periods primitive potter's 
wheels consisting of a turning board (tournette) were used. 
Examples of the next stage in the development of the potter’s 
wheel have been found in excavations in Palestine. It consists 
of two horizontal stone disks placed one on top of the other, 
the lower one with a conical depression and the upper with 
a conical projection which could be turned by hand. Several 
types of pottery were thrown on the wheel in the Early Bronze 
Age but it was used extensively only in the Middle Bronze Age. 
After the pot was shaped it was removed from its stand and 
set aside to dry until its water content was not more than 15%. 
The pot was then of a leather hard consistency and handles, 
base, spout, projecting decorations, etc. were applied and vari- 
ous types of ornamentation were added: slips and burnishing, 
paint, incisions, relief and impressed markings. When the pot 
was completely fashioned it was dried a second time until it 
retained only about 3% of its water content. Afterwards it was 
fired in an open or closed kiln at a temperature of 450°-950° c. 
The best wares were produced at the highest temperatures. The 
earliest pottery was fired in open pits, in which combustible 
material was laid over the pottery, leaving blistering or patches 
on the sides of vessels. At a later stage the pottery was sepa- 
rated from the fuel by a perforated clay partition built above 
the fuel compartment. With the invention of the closed kiln 
it was possible to use an oxidizing fire, which produced pot- 
tery of a red color, or a reducing fire, without oxygen, which 
turned the pottery black. 


NEOLITHIC PERIOD 


The invention of pottery is believed to have taken place first 
in the northern Levant, together with the plaster-based White 
Ware (“vaisselles blanches”), and slowly it began appearing in 
Palestine as well. Crude attempts at making pottery (sun-dried 
or low-fired) were found at Pre-Pottery Neolithic c levels at 
Ain Ghazal and Basta (c. 5800-5500 B.c.E.). At Yiftahel (Stra- 
tum 111) the White Ware and the early pottery was visually in- 
distinguishable, and some distinctions could only be made by 
petrographic analysis. 

The pottery of the Late Neolithic period (5500 to 
4000 B.C.E.) is handmade, coarse, and badly fired. The pot- 
tery types include jars, cooking pots, bowls and storage jars 
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decorated with a red-burnished slip or painted triangular and 
zigzag lines, and with incised and painted geometric designs 
(such as chevron and herring-bone patterns). The main finds 
of this period come from the Jordan Valley, Sha’ar ha-Golan, 
Jericho, etc. The Wadi Rabbah pottery is a more accomplished 
type of pottery, known particularly in the coastal region. 


CHALCOLITHIC PERIOD 


In the Chalcolithic period (4000-3300 B.c.E.). several new 
forms are added to the pottery repertoire of the previous pe- 
riod. The pottery is handmade, sometimes made on a tour- 
nette (particularly bowls), and decorated with a rope orna- 
ment and occasionally painted with bands of red paint. Tiny 
lug handles are characteristic of the period, and the shapes 
include cornets, v-shaped bowls, goblets, jugs, and kraters. 
Mat impressions are found on the bases of the storage jars. A 
bird-shaped pot with a lug handle at each end has been named 
“churn” since it apparently served for making butter, though 
it may have been a water container. The largest assortment of 
Chalcolithic pottery was found in the Ghassulian and Beer- 
Sheba cultures. Additional pottery types are known from the 
Golan. There also appears to be an earlier phase of Chalco- 
lithic (“Middle Chalcolithic”) pottery from the Jordan Valley 
and from the central highland regions. 


EARLY BRONZE AGE 


The Early Bronze Age 3300 B.C.E. to 1200 B.C.E. may be sub- 
divided into three or four secondary phases: 

(1) Early Bronze 1 - the typical pottery of the period is gray 
burnished ware, band-slip (grain-wash) ware, and burnished 
red-slip ware. Gray burnished ware has a more northerly distri- 
bution. Imports of Egyptian vessels are also known, with local 
imitations, particularly at southern sites (e.g., En Besor). 

(2) Early Bronze 11 - the most distinctive pottery type 
is the so-called “Abydos (Egyptian) ware,’ a group of pitchers 
and storage jars with burnished red-slips on the lower half and 
triangles and dots painted brown-black on the upper half. This 
pottery is named after the site where it was first found — the 
royal tombs of the First Dynasty at Abydos in Upper Egypt. It 
is of great value for correlating the chronology of Egypt and 
Palestine. Another important pottery group consists of stor- 
age jars with two loop handles and surfaces decorated with 
pattern combing. 

(3) Early Bronze 111 - the characteristic pottery of this 
phase is called Khirbat Karak ware (named after Bet Yerah 
(Khirbat Karak) where it was first found). The pottery types 
include kraters, bowls, pitchers, and stands. The ware is made 
of a poor-quality clay and is covered throughout with a highly 
burnished slip. Occasionally it has a red slip all over but often 
the rim and interior are red and the exterior is black. The deco- 
ration consists of incised lines or groups of lines in relief. 


Intermediate Bronze Age 
The Intermediate Bronze Age (also known as the Early Bronze 
IV, 2300-2000 B.C.E.) constitutes a transitional stage between 
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the Early Bronze Age and the Middle Bronze 11 period. Its 
material remains are known from villages, campsites, and 
tombs. The pottery of the period is globular or cylindrical 
in shape, with wide flat bases, and lacks shoulders and han- 
dles. The handles which do occur - enveloped ledge handles 
and lug handles between the neck and the body - are appar- 
ently a continuation of the Early Bronze ceramic tradition. 
The body of this type of vessel is handmade while the neck, 
which flares outward, is formed on the wheel; the line where 
the two are joined together is decorated with combing or with 
single incised grooves. A group by itself is an assortment from 
the Megiddo tombs, which consists of “teapots” and goblets 
made on the wheel of black clay decorated with yellow bands 
and also jugs with red slips. There are no distinctive cooking 
pots; hole-mouth jars were apparently used for cooking. The 
typical lamp of the period is a small bowl with four pinched 
corners. 


MIDDLE BRONZE AGE 


With the renewed urbanism of the Middle Bronze Age (2000- 
1550 B.C.E.) the pottery assemblage flourished with common 
wares matched by luxury vessels, and greater regionalism in 
ware types now becomes apparent. All the pottery is now pro- 
duced on the wheel, which allowed for great artistic devel- 
opment. The period is subdivided generally into the Middle 
Bronze 114 and Middle Bronze 1B. 


Middle Bronze 11 a 

In the Middle Bronze 114 period a glossy red slip decoration - 
produced by burnishing with a shell or pebble - appears on 
many vessels, such as small and closed carinated bowls with 
disk bases (perhaps imitations of metal prototypes); open 
bowls with flat or disk bases; jugs and juglets with double or 
triple handles, often set on the shoulder, and dipper juglets. 
The storage jars are elliptical with a flattened base and often 
have two loop handles in the center of the body. The cook- 
ing pot has straight sides with a thumb-indented projecting 
band surrounding the body and some are perforated above 
the band. An interesting group are the storage jars, jugs, and 
juglets decorated on the upper part of the body with black and 
red bands, triangles, or circles on a white slip. This ware was 
thought to be similar in ornamentation to that found in the 
Khabur region and at Byblos. 


Middle Bronze 11B 

The red burnished slip ceases to be dominant in the Middle 
Bronze 118 period and many vessels are undecorated. The 
technique of manufacture is highly developed and many ves- 
sels are produced with thin walls and complicated shapes, such 
as open carinated bowls with disk or trumpet bags, made of 
a well-fired, levigated clay. The storage jars have elongated el- 
liptical bodies with two to four loop handles. A special group 
consists of pear-shaped (pyriform) juglets with a button base 
and red, brown, or black burnished slips. In the final phase 
of the period, the characteristic juglet is cylindrical with a 
flat base. The lamps are small pinched bowls with one wick 
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hole. The cooking pots are shallow with rounded bases and 
rounded flaring rims. An unusual group of pyriform juglets 
are known as Tell al-Yahidiyya ware - named after the site 
where they were first found in the Nile Delta (many types are 
now known from Tell ed-Daba). These juglets have black, gray, 
or red burnished slips and a white puncture-filled decoration 
on the surface made with a pointed tool. 


LATE BRONZE AGE 


The Late Bronze Age (1550-1200 B.C.E.) extends from the con- 
quest of Palestine by the first pharaohs of the 18» Dynasty to 
the appearance of the Israelites. Palestine in this period was un- 
der Egyptian rule, and its culture was influenced both by Egypt 
as well as by extensive trade connections with the Aegean and 
East Mediterranean civilizations. It is possible to subdivide the 
period into three phases (according to Egyptian chronology): 
Late Bronze I (c. 1550-1400 B.c.E.), the beginning of the 18' 
Dynasty; Late Bronze 11A (c. 1400-1300 B.C.E.), mainly the 
Tell el-Amarna period; Late Bronze 11B (c. 1300-1200 B.C.E.), 
19th Dynasty. 


Late Bronze 1 

The pottery types and technique of manufacture of the Mid- 
dle Bronze 118 period persist partly in the Late Bronze 1 pe- 
riod. The pottery repertoire includes carinated bowls with 
ring bases or high ring bases; kraters with two loop handles 
and a ring base, often with a rope decoration as in the previ- 
ous period; storage jars with elongated bodies, rounded bases, 
and flaring rims. The ceramic tradition of the Middle Bronze 
1B period is also seen in the jugs, juglets, cooking pots, and 
lamps. Two new groups of ware appear in this period: pilgrim 
flasks and the so-called “biconical” vessels. The latter have 
one loop handle. The upper part is decorated with metopes 
painted red, black, or brown. A new class of vessels first ap- 
pearing in the transition period between the Middle and Late 
Bronze Age and continuing into the Late Bronze 1 is the Bi- 
chrome Ware. Made of finely levigated and well-fired clay it is 
slipped and burnished. The group includes jugs, kraters, and 
bowls decorated with metopes formed by bands painted red 
and black. The metopes contain animal decoration - birds, 
fishes, oxen - and geometric patterns. The character of the 
ware, which contains a number of unique forms, the decora- 
tion, and the uniform method of production indicate that this 
pottery may have been created by a group of artists in a single 
center, possibly Tell al-‘Ajal, south of Gaza. 


Late Bronze 11 

In the Late Bronze 11 period the previous pottery tradition 
continues on the whole but shows a certain degeneration in 
form and quality. The workmanship of the carinated bowls is 
cruder. The bowls are mainly simple flat vessels with flat or 
disk bases. The storage jar now shows a sharp shoulder and 
thickened button base (this type of storage jar was exported 
from Erez Israel and has been found, together with imitations, 
in countries in the Aegean Sea and Egypt). The typical jug has 
a prominent neck with the handle from the rim to the shoul- 
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der, and the most common juglet is a dipper juglet generally 
with trefoil mouth. A new style of painted pottery develops 
in this period. The ornamented ware — biconical vessels, jugs, 
kraters - are painted in a single color, red, black, or brown, 
and a typical decoration has two gazelles facing each other 
with a palm tree between them. This style degenerates in the 
second half of the period, Late Bronze 118, and becomes more 
schematic and cruder. The pilgrim flasks are flattened and gen- 
erally decorated with painted concentric circles. In the Late 
Bronze 11A the neck is attached to the handles of the flask like 
a flower among leaves while in the second half of the period 
the flasks are lentoid shaped and the attachment of the neck 
to the handles is effaced. The lamps have an elongated sharply 
pinched rim; the cooking pots are shallow with a rounded base 
and have an ax rim and no handles 

There is an abundance of imported pottery in this pe- 
riod, mostly of Mycenean and Cypriot origin. All the Cypriot 
pottery occurs in Palestine parallel with its appearance in Cy- 
prus. The most distinctive feature of this pottery is the tech- 
nique of manufacture - it is all handmade and the handles 
are inserted inside the body of the vessels. This pottery falls 
into two main groups - White Slip Ware, which includes the 
“milk bowls,’ half-globular bowls with wishbone handles and 
a white-slip and ladder decoration painted brown or black. 
The second type is called Base Ring Ware and is characterized 
by a high ring base. This ware is made of well-fired clay and 
has a metallic ring when struck; it is covered with a reddish 
brown slip. Its most common types are bowls with wishbone 
handles and jugs with high tilted necks called bilbil. Groups of 
Monochrome Ware are also found in Palestine as well as the 
knife-pared type - usually dipper juglets — and other groups. 
The bulk of the Mycenean pottery appears in Late Bronze 11. 
It is wheel-made of a light-colored, finely levigated clay, and 
well fired. The vessels are covered with a light slip and painted 
with bands of geometric patterns and floral and animal mo- 
tifs. Aside from a number of shards and a cup decorated with 
an ivy-leaf design which are attributed to the Late Bronze 1 
(Mycenaean 11), the entire assortment belongs to the Myce- 
naean I11A-B period. The vessels include cups, pear-shaped 
amphoriskoi, stirrup-jars, pilgrim flasks, juglets, bowls, pyxi- 
des, etc. A small amount of pottery imported from Syria and 
Egypt is also found in this period. 


IRON AGE 


The Iron Age is divided into two main parts: the Early Iron 
Age (or Iron Age I, 1200-1000 B.c.£.) and the Late Iron Age 
(Iron Age II A-C, 1000-586 B.c.E.). The history of this period 
encompasses the appearance of the Philistines, Israelites, and 
other peoples in the region, and subsequently, the period of 
the United Monarchy, the Kingdoms of Israel and Judah, and 
the destruction of Jerusalem in 587/586 B.c.£. The collective 
term for pottery in the Bible is kelei heres (win %, Lev. 6:21; 
Num. 5:17; Jer. 32:14), while pottery sherds are called heres 
(wn, Job. 2:8). Pottery vessels were used for cooking (Lev. 
6:21), as containers for liquids (Num. 5:17), and containers for 
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scrolls (Jer. 32:14). There are references in the Bible to some 
of the methods that the potter used in his work - “the pot- 
ter treads clay” (Isa. 41:25) and “I went down to the potter's 
house, and there he was working at his wheel. And the vessel 
he was making of clay was spoiled in the potter’s hand, and he 
reworked it into another vessel, as it seemed good to the potter 
to do” (Jer. 18:3-4). Only two types of vessels in the Bible are 
designated as pottery. They are: “earthen pots” (nivlei heres; 
Lam. 4:2) and “earthen flasks” (bakbuk yozer heres; Jer. 19:1). 
Other vessels that presumably were made of clay are, e.g., ag- 
gan, agganot, “bowl, cup” (Song 7:3 (2); Isa. 22:24); asukh, 
“jar” (11 Kings 4:2); gav‘ia, “pitcher” (Jer. 35:5); kad, “jar” for 
water (Gen. 24:14) or flour (1 Kings 17:14); kos, “cup” (Jer. 35:5); 
sir, “pot” (Ex. 16:3); sefel, “bowl” (Judg. 6:38); pakh, “vial” (of 
oil; Jer. 25:28; 1 Sam. 10:1); zappahat, “cruse” (1 Kings 17:14); 
kubbaat, “cup” (Isa. 51:17, 22); kearah, “bowl” (Num. 7:85). 


Early Iron 

In the areas not settled by the Israelites, the Late Bronze pot- 
tery tradition seems to continue in the first phase of the pe- 
riod. At the same time new types of pottery appear in the 
highlands and inland regions of the country. This pottery is 
associated in the central highlands with the appearance of the 
Israelites, but in Galilee there are pottery types that indicate 
Phoenician influence as well. The pottery types which con- 
tinue the Late Bronze tradition include kraters with two loop 
handles and painted metope decoration, cooking pots which 
continue the ax-shaped rim and are without handles, lentoid 
flasks which are decorated with painted concentric circles, and 
lamps. The pottery attributed to the area of the appearance of 
the Israelites, mostly coarse in shape and carelessly made, in- 
cludes simple, crude bowls, storage jars mostly with a collar 
rim, many-handled kraters (up to eight) with a rope or incised 
decoration. The cooking pot shows numerous variations of the 
ax-shaped rim. During this period there also appear carinated 
bowls, especially in the south of the country, often with a pair 
of degenerated horizontal handles. Toward the end of the pe- 
riod new pottery features develop-two loop handles are added 
to the cooking pot which also has a ridge beneath the rim on 
the outside; tiny juglets appear with a black or red burnished 
slip; red-slipped vessels are also common with irregular hand 
burnishing which is the hallmark of the period. A very dis- 
tinctive pottery assortment occurs in the 12"-11" centuries 
B.C.E., Called Philistine Ware; it is found mainly in the area 
inhabited by the Philistines. The shapes and decorative mo- 
tifs of the pottery are derived from the Aegean pottery tradi- 
tion, mainly Mycenean 111C¢ 1. The typical Philistine shapes 
include kraters with two horizontal loop handles; stirrup 
jars; jugs with long narrow necks, loop handles, and strainer 
spouts, which are known as “beer jugs”; long-necked jugs in- 
fluenced by Egyptian pottery; elongated pyxides; and horn- 
shaped vessels. Some vessels are covered with a whitewash on 
which metopes are painted in red and black and ornamented 
with geometric designs, or even with animals and birds. With 
the consolidation of the Philistines into the material culture 
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of Palestine in the late 11" century B.c.£., the typical animal 
motifs disappear and their pottery is no longer differentiated 
from other pottery types of the period. 


Late Iron 

Although many differences are found in the pottery of the 
north and south of the country in various periods, a sharper 
differentiation occurs with the division of the Monarchy and 
recent research has been able to highlight various aspects of 
regionalism. The excavation of Lachish was instrumental in es- 
tablishing the character and date of pottery assemblages from 
Level 111 (destroyed in 701 B.c.£.) and Level 11 (destroyed in 
587/586 B.c.E.). In Judah red-slip and wheel-burnished ves- 
sels are more common; the bowls are carinated with enveloped 
rims toward the end of the period; the kraters have from two 
to four handles, are covered with a red slip, and are wheel- 
burnished on the inside, and on the rim of the outside; the 
rims of the cooking pots are ridged on the outside, and to- 
ward the end of the period a special type of cooking pot with 
a high ridged rim appears; the typical storage jar (in Lachish 
111) has four ridged loop handles, often stamped with la-me- 
lekh (“of the king”) seal impressions, an elliptical body, and a 
rounded base; the hole-mouth jars have a round bottom and 
a wide enveloped or ridged rim; the jugs have bulging bod- 
ies and thick necks; at the end of the period the lamps have 
high bases. In Israel not only the red-slip burnished ware is 
dominant but red- and black-slip pottery is also very com- 
mon. The typical storage jar has an elongated globular body, 
prominent shoulder, and pointed base; bowls and kraters are 
often decorated with bar handles under the rim. A distinctive 
northern group is known as Samaria Ware, appearing in two 
groups - thick-walled and thin-walled ware. This pottery is 
characterized by a very high standard of workmanship. The 
walls of the thin ware are of eggshell thinness; it is slipped and 
burnished throughout in red or in alternating concentric cir- 
cles of red and yellow. The thick ware, made of a creamy clay, 
has thick walls and either ring, high ring, or stepped bases, 
The bowls are covered with a red, yellow, or black burnished 
slip. The pottery common to both Israel and Judah includes 
water decanters, spouted jugs, carinated bowls, dipper jug- 
lets, etc. Several types of imported pottery also occur in this 
period — the most prominent is known as Cypro-Phoenician 
Ware which first appears in Palestine toward the end of the 
Iron I period and continues until the eighth century B.c.z. 
This pottery includes bowls with two degenerated horizontal 
handles and juglets with a flat base and one or two handles. 
The vessels are decorated with black stripes and concentric 
circles on a lustrous red slip (“Black on Red”). Some imports 
from Assyria are also found. 


PERSIAN PERIOD 
This period (586-330 B.c.E.) is identical with the post-Exilic 
period, and covers the half century of Babylonian rule after the 
destruction of the Temple, as well as the subsequent two cen- 
turies of Persian rule. Some scholars have suggested that the 
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material culture of the Iron Age 11 did not cease with the de- 
struction of Jerusalem in 586 B.c.£., but that it continued dur- 
ing the time of Babylonian rule, at least until 530/520 B.C.E., 
with others suggesting lowering the terminal date well into 
the fifth century B.c.£. 

The pottery of the Persian phase includes coarse bowls 
with a high ring base and ribbed sides; storage jars with an 
elongated stump base and two loop handles rising above the 
shoulders; carrot-shaped juglets; storage jars with two de- 
formed loop handles, elongated pointed base, straight shoul- 
ders, and slightly projecting rim. Towards the end of this pe- 
riod kraters and holemouth jars appear with a decoration of 
bands of reed incisions on their shoulders. The lamps have flat 
bases with one elongated wick hole and a wide rim around 
the bowl. A number of pottery types imported from Greece 
are found in Palestine. 


HELLENISTIC PERIOD 


Palestine in the Hellenistic period (330-63 B.c.E.) was for most 
of the time part of an empire and under its cultural influence. 
The local pottery made for ordinary domestic use was on the 
whole coarse and clumsy, with regional production centers, 
but two groups of imported ware are found: fine luxury ware 
and amphorae for storing imported goods, especially wine. 
The most characteristic of the local ware are bowls with in- 
verted or outward flaring rims and ring or flat bases; spindle- 
shaped juglets; cooking pots with two handles and a low erect 
neck which are reminiscent of the Iron Age pots. There is 
also a group of open pinched lamps with one wick hole. Both 
classes of imported ware are widely distributed in this period, 
the most widespread being the Rhodian wine amphora with 
stamped handles. The luxury ware included Megarian bowls 
which were cast in molds; various types of black-glazed bowls 
(“fish plates”) with impressed or roulette decoration. At the 
end of the period appears the terra sigillata ware — fine red- 
glazed pottery with impressed and roulette decoration. 


ROMAN PERIOD 


The pottery of the Roman period (63 B.c.E.-325 C.E.), is di- 
vided into the Early Roman period (63 B.c.E.-135 C.E.), with 
some types disappearing with the fall of Jerusalem in 70 c.z., 
and the Middle Roman and/or Late Roman (135-325 C.E.). 
The typical local pottery of the Herodian period (first century 
c.E.) includes pilgrim flasks with twisted handles; bottles with 
high necks and thick bodies; juglets with flaring rims; closed 
lamps cast in molds with pared horned nozzles. The cooking 
pots follow the tradition of the previous period. Changes oc- 
cur in the storage jars which divide into elongated bag-shaped 
jars and bell-shaped jars. Of the imported ware the most com- 
mon type is the terra sigillata ware, mainly platters and flat 
bowls with ring bases; they are covered with a red glaze and 
have a roulette and impressed decoration. Both eastern and 
western sigillata appear in Palestine. The western, Arretine 
style (30 B.C.E-30 C.E.) is outstanding in workmanship and 
finish. Nabatean Ware also appears in this period — eggshell- 
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thin bowls decorated with red floral patterns on an orange 
background. A local painted variety of bowl - resembling 
slightly Nabatean examples - appears in Jerusalem. In the Late 
Roman period these shapes continue to develop - the discus 
lamps are round and closed, cast in a mould, with a handle 
or a knob. Numerous Mediterranean types of amphorae ap- 
pear in the region. 


THE BYZANTINE PERIOD 


Pottery types of the previous period continue into the Byzan- 
tine period (325-640 C.E.). From the beginning of the period, 
red gloss bowls (“Late Roman Wares”) make their appear- 
ance. Hayes (1972) produced a dated series of these LRw types 
(but changes in this dating system is now being assumed by 
scholars). Local examples, such as bowls with rouletted dec- 
orations on their rims, also make their appearance. Various 
kinds of storage jars are typical of the period, particularly the 
so-called “Gaza” jar which was made at kilns sites along the 
lower coast region, from Ashkelon towards north Sinai. Nu- 
merous imported jars are also known for this period. Closed 
cooking pots with two ear-like handles give way to shallow 
cooking pots with two horizontal handles and a lid. There are 
also clay pans with only one horizontal handle. The lamps are 
closed, cast in molds, and elongated in form. Most of them are 
decorated. The pottery of the Byzantine period did not change 
with the invasion of the Hejaz Arabs in the early seventh cen- 
tury C.E., but continued with very small changes until the Ab- 
basid period, i-e., in the mid-eighth century. It is at this point 
that major changes in the pottery assemblages of the Islamic 
period first become apparent. 
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[Isaak Dov Ber Markon / Shimon Gibson (24 ed.)] 


°POUND, EZRA LOOMIS (1885-1972), U.S. poet and critic. 
Born in Idaho, Pound left the United States in 1907 and lived 
in London and in Paris before settling in Rapallo, Italy, in 1925. 
By then he had already won international acclaim as a modern 
poet. A prolific writer, he published over 40 volumes of poetry, 
verse translations, and literary criticism whose influence on 
20'b-century poetic style has been enormous. In Italy, Pound 
became an admirer of Mussolini and came to adopt an increas- 
ingly pro-Fascist, anti-British, and antisemitic tone. He devel- 
oped an ardent, if amateur, interest in economics and became 
an advocate of the Canadian C.H. Douglas’ social credit doc- 
trine, which vocalized agrarian discontent and blamed human 
misery on the financial manipulations of a small capitalistic 
class, largely Jewish in composition and inspiration. Pound’s 
Money Pamphlets (6 vols., 1950-52), published in Italy in the 
19308, spoke repeatedly of the “Jewish poison,” and in 1939 he 
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wrote an article for the Italian press entitled “The Jew, Disease 
Incarnate.” Many of his poems are also violently anti-Jewish. 
During World War 11 Pound broadcast pro-Axis propaganda 
over the Italian radio. 

He was arrested by the American army in 1945 and re- 
turned to the United States to face an indictment of treason, 
but was judged mentally unfit to stand trial and was commit- 
ted to a mental hospital in Washington, D.c., in 1946. In 1958, 
following the intervention of many noted poets, he was re- 
leased, and returned to Italy. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Reck, Ezra Pound (1967); C. Norman, 
Case of Ezra Pound (1969), includes bibliography; N. Stock, Poet 
in Exile (1964), includes bibliography; N. Stock, Life of Ezra Pound 
(1970); J. Cornell (ed.), Trial of Ezra Pound (1966). 


[Charles Reznikoff] 


POUPKO, BERNARD (1918- ), U.S. Orthodox rabbi. 
Poupko, who was born in Russia, was ordained by the Rabbi 
Isaac Elchanan Theological Seminary in 1941 and was ap- 
pointed rabbi of Pittsburgh’s Shaare Torah Congregation in 
1942. He served there for more than 60 years until 2004. He 
completed his Ph.D. at the University of Pittsburgh on alterna- 
tives in adult Jewish education. He was a founder of the Hil- 
lel Academy in Pittsburgh. Poupko visited the U.S.S.R. several 
times after 1964. He was one of the first rabbis to visit the So- 
viet Union and wrote extensively on Soviet Jewry. He edited 
or co-edited a 38-volume series for the Rabbinical Council of 
America including volumes in memory and in honor of Ber- 
nard Revel and Norman Lamm, Chief Rabbi Herzog of Israel 
and The Rav, Rabbi Joseph B. Soloveitchik. A collection of 
his articles based on his Russian visits was published as In the 
Shadow of the Kremlin (1969). In 1970 he became president of 
Mizrachi in the U.S. He was a national vice president of the 
Rabbinical Council of America and for 50 years was president 
of the Rabbinical Council of Pittsburgh, where he was a most 
influential Orthodox leader. 


[Louis Bernstein / Michael Berenbaum (2"¢ ed.)] 


POVERTY. Distinctions between rich and poor predate re- 
corded history. In Israel, however, these differences do not 
seem to have become pronounced until the eighth century 
B.C.E., following the social revolution produced by the mon- 
archy and the dissolution of the earlier tribal solidarity. The 
expansion of trade and foreign conquest brought an influx of 
wealth into the land, while urbanization and the rise of favored 
classes resulted in the amassing of fortunes (Isa. 2:7; Hos. 12:9; 
Amos 3:15) and the cruel impoverishment of many families 
(Amos 8:5; Micah 2:2). 

The gross social injustice drew stinging rebukes from 
the prophets (e.g., Isa. 1:23; 3:14; Amos 4:1; 5:11), who called 
for obedience to the divine command for righteous living 
(Isa. 1:16-17; Amos 5:14-15) and loyalty to His covenant (Hos. 
12:7ff.). Unlike the authors of the wisdom literature, the proph- 
ets did not condemn the poor for having brought poverty on 
themselves through sloth (Prov. 6:6-7; 10:4) and irresponsi- 
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bility (13:18; 23:21). At the same time, they did not idealize the 
poor, recognizing that they, too, were often guilty of ignoring 
God’s commands (Isa. 9:12—-16; Jer. 5:3-5; 6:13). 

Those who were in a better economic position were ex- 
pected to treat the poor with compassion in order to avoid 
the further aggravation of their wretchedness (Ex. 22:24-26). 
Indeed, God Himself was their protector and His blessing to 
Israel was contingent upon the generous treatment they re- 
ceived (Deut. 15:7-11). Accordingly, Israel’s laws - for exam- 
ple, those concerning the prompt payment of wages (Deut. 
24:14-15), the prohibition of usury (Ex. 22:24; Lev. 25:36; Deut. 
23:20), allotments from vintage and harvests (Lev. 19:9-10), 
the right to enjoy the Sabbatical fruits (Ex. 23:11) and third- 
year tithes (Deut. 14:28-29; 26:12-13), and the privilege of 
eating one’s fill from a neighboring vineyard or field (Deut. 
23:25-26) — provided for the amelioration of their conditions. 
It was the duty of the judge to protect the rights of the lowly 
(Ex. 23:6ff.; Lev. 19:15), as it was that of the more fortunate 
citizen to enable them to participate in the festivals (Deut. 
16:11, 14). The king could assure the stability of his rule by 
concerning himself with the just treatment of the humble 
(Prov. 29:14). 

The Torah recognized that poverty as such could not be 
eliminated (Deut. 15:11). At the same time, it sought to avoid 
the evils of pauperism by providing for periodic remission of 
debts during the Sabbatical Year (Deut. 15:1ff.), and the return 
of ancestral landed properties in the Jubilee Year as well as the 
manumission of Israelite slaves (Lev. 25:8ff.). In this way, it was 
hoped, the ancient covenant fellowship of Israel could retain 
its original force, as the tribal solidarity was reaffirmed and 
restored to the social conditions of pre-monarchical times. 

Social oppression, however, did persist, and a “spiri- 
tual transposition of vocabulary” is apparent in the later lit- 
erature, with ‘ani (719) and ‘anaw (119) becoming functionally 
equivalent to “God-fearing” and “pious” (Zeph. 2:3; 3:12-13), 
the opposite of rasha‘ By this time, though, the term had lost 
its sociological significance. In any event, neither before nor 
after the Exile did the poor constitute a religious party or so- 
cial class. 

[David L. Lieber] 
In the Talmud 
The Talmud reveals a distinctly ambivalent attitude toward 
poverty. It would appear that poverty was so widespread and 
was regarded as so irremediable that it was raised to the level 
of a virtue which had its positive value. Poverty appears to 
have been particularly endemic in Babylonia. “Of ten mea- 
sures of poverty which descended to the world, Babylonia 
took nine” (Kid. 49b) and it was stated that the poverty of the 
Jews there was the reason that the festivals were celebrated 
with special joy (Shab. 145b). Both the negative and positive 
aspects are equally stressed. The former finds its expression 
in such statements as that “grinding poverty deprives a man 
of his mental balance” (Er. 41b) and it is the worst of all suf- 
ferings in the world (Ex. R. 31:12). “Poverty in a man’s house 
is worse than 50 plagues” (BB 116a). The statement in the Tal- 
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mud (Ned. 64b) that the “poor man” is one of the four who 
are regarded as dead has to be amended, as the context shows, 
to “he who has lost his property,’ i-e., the man who was once 
wealthy and is reduced to poverty. Rav’s daily prayer, which 
included “a life of wealth and honor” (Ber. 16b), is only one of 
a host of statements which extol the contrary desirable ideal 
of wealth, or at least the absence of poverty. 

On the other hand poverty is extolled as having a posi- 
tive value, from the point of view of its salutary effect both 
upon the character of the poor and upon the sense of gener- 
osity which it engenders in those who relieve it. All the vari- 
ous statements in the Talmud which emphasize both aspects 
are collated in one statement in a late Midrash, “the Holy One 
Blessed be He considered all the boons which He could confer 
upon Israel, and selected poverty, since as a result of poverty 
they fear the Lord. Righteousness derives only from poverty; 
*gemilut hasadim derives only from poverty; a man becomes 
godfearing only through poverty; a man studies Torah only 
through poverty” (EHZ 24). For the last, compare “take spe- 
cial care of the children of the poor; from them comes Torah” 
(Ned. 81a). Indeed “Poverty is as becoming to Israel as red 
trappings on a white horse” (Hag. 9b). The parallel passage 
(Lev. R. 35:6) which has “the daughters of Israel” is ascribed 
to R. Akiva and it is he who answers the other aspect of the 
positive value of charity. “If your God loves the poor why does 
he not support them?” asked *Tinneius Rufus, and Akiva an- 
swered, “so that through them [i.e., by relieving their wants] 
we may be delivered from Gehinnom” (BB 10a). A particu- 
lar aspect of the virtue of poverty is found in the statement 
“the men of the Great Synagogue fasted 24 fasts that scribes 
of Torah scrolls, *tefillin, and *mezuzah should not become 
prosperous” (Pes. 50b). The Midrash enumerates eight names 
for the poor man in the Bible. The comprehensive one is ani; 
the evyon, as the root of the word conveys, is the needy man 
in the literal sense (“he who is in need of something”); while 
the misken is “the most despised of all” (Lev. R. 34:6). The poor 
man who was entitled to receive food from the public soup 
kitchen (tamhui) was one who did not have sufficient for two 
meals a day (Shab. 18a). 

Poverty was almost predetermined and was regarded as 
independent of man’s efforts. “R. Meir said: One should al- 
ways pray to Him to whom all wealth and property belong, 
for there is not a craft in which are not [the potentialities] 
of poverty and of wealth, for neither poverty nor wealth is 
due to the craft, but all depends upon one’s [spiritual] merit” 
(Kid. 4:14). 

The relief of the poor had to be effected with the ut- 
most delicacy and consideration. “God stands together with 
the poor man at the door, and one should therefore consider 
whom one is confronting” (Lev. R. 34:9). One of the earli- 
est talmudic authorities, Yose b. Johanan of Jerusalem, made 
as his maxim: “Let the poor be members of thy household” 
(Avot 1:5); “he who is openhanded to the poor will be vouch- 
safed male children” (BB 10b). The previous circumstances of 
the poor man were taken into consideration, and the story 
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is told of Hillel who, when a poor man who had once been 
in prosperous circumstances came to him for help, provided 
him with a horse and a “servant to run before him” since that 
was the minimum to which he was accustomed, and when he 
could not find (or afford) a servant he acted himself in that 
capacity (Ket. 67b). Applicants for food were examined as to 
the genuineness of their needs, but not applicants for clothes, 
but the contrary view also has its advocates (BB ga). In the 
dispensation of charity the local poor took precedence over 
those from other towns (BM 71a). A peripatetic mendicant 
was provided with a minimum of a loaf of bread of a certain 
value, and lodging for the night (BB ga). It was stated that 
most poor are descendants of the tribe of Simeon; this being 
the effect of Jacob’s curse “I will scatter them in Israel” (Gen. 
4, 9:7; Gen. R. 98:5). 

[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 
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POVICH, SHIRLEY LEWIS (1905-1998), sports reporter, 
editor, and columnist for the Washington Post for 76 years. 
Born in Bar Harbor, Maine, the eighth of ten children to Lith- 
uanian immigrants Rosa (Orlovich) and Nathan, Povich was 
named after his grandmother Sarah, or “Sorella” in Yiddish, 
thus “Shirley,” which accounted for his listing in Who’ Who 
of American Women in 1962. Povich’s father, who arrived in 
the U.S. in 1878 at age 20 with his grandfather, owned a furni- 
ture store frequented by the wealthy families who maintained 
summer homes in the area, including Edward McLean, owner 
of the Washington Post, for whom Povich caddied at the Kebo 
Valley Country Club. After graduating from Morse High 
School in Bath, Maine, in 1922, 17-year-old Povich was per- 
suaded by McLean to move to D.c. to serve as his caddy and to 
work at the Washington Post. Povich’s first day in Washington 
found him caddying for President Warren Harding, and on his 
second day he started working in the Post’s city room - first 
as a copyboy and then a police reporter and a rewrite man, 
before moving to the sports department in 1924. Povich at- 
tended Georgetown University - paid for by McLean - from 
1922 to 1924, when he left without a degree. His first byline 
appeared on August 5, 1924, above a report on the Washing- 
ton Senators. 

In 1926, at age 20, Povich was named Post sports editor, 
the youngest sports editor of a metropolitan daily in the na- 
tion. His column, “This Morning With Shirley Povich,’ ran 
from August 1926 until 1974, interrupted only by a stint as a 
war correspondent in the South Pacific during World War 11. 
In 1933, Povich gave up his position as sports editor to concen- 
trate on his column, logging more than 15,000 columns dur- 
ing his career, including some 50 a year after his “retirement” 
in 1973. Povich, who covered 60 World Series and 20 Super 
Bowls, was an eyewitness to most of the significant sporting 
events of the 20 century: the 1927 Dempsey-Tunney “Long 
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Count” fight; Ruth’s “called shot” in the 1932 World Series; and 
Cal Ripken breaking Lou Gehrig’s consecutive-game streak. 
Povich wrote with clarity, style, grace, and wit, and some of 
his writings are considered sports journalism classics. At 
Lou Gehrig's retirement speech at Yankee Stadium in 1939 he 
wrote: “I saw strong men weep this afternoon, expressionless 
umpires swallow hard, and emotion pump the hearts and glaze 
the eyes of 61,000 baseball fans in Yankee Stadium. Yes, and 
hard-boiled news photographers clicked their shutters with 
fingers that trembled a bit.” 

Povich was an early voice for the integration of sports, 
writing a column advocating the integration of Major League 
Baseball in 1939, eight years before Jackie Robinson broke the 
color barrier. When he finally signed, Povich wrote: “Four 
hundred and fifty-five years after Columbus eagerly discov- 
ered America, major league baseball reluctantly discovered the 
American Negro...” He regularly criticized then-Washington 
Redskins owner George Preston Marshall for refusing to hire 
any black players. On one occasion, Povich wrote: “Jim Brown, 
born ineligible to play for the Redskins, integrated their end 
zone three times yesterday.” 

Povich wrote until, literally, the day before he died, and 
his last column appeared the following day. He was the recipi- 
ent of the Baseball Writers Association of America’s J.G. Tay- 
lor Spink Award, the Baseball Hall of Fame honor for sports- 
writers, in 1975, and he is the only sportswriter to receive the 
National Press Club's prestigious Fourth Estate Award (1997). 
The University of Maryland created the Shirley Povich Chair 
in Sports Journalism in his memory. He was elected to the 
National Sportswriters Hall of Fame in 1984. 

Povich, the father of American television personality 
Maury Povich, is the author of The Washington Senators (1954) 
and All These Mornings (1969). A collection of his columns, All 
Those Mornings ... At the Post, was published in 2005. 


[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 


POWDERMAKER, HORTENSE (1896-1970), pioneering 
scholar in American anthropology. Powdermaker was born 
in Philadelphia, one of four children of Minnie (Jacoby) and 
Louis Powdermaker, a German-Jewish middle class family. 
She attended Goucher College, where she became interested 
in the labor movement; after graduation she worked for the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America and organized 
workers in Cleveland and Rochester. In 1925 Powdermaker en- 
rolled in a graduate course in social anthropology with Broni- 
slaw Malinowski at the London School of Economics. Strongly 
influenced by Malinowski, she went on to receive a Ph.D. in 
1928, writing a thesis on leadership in “primitive society.” Pow- 
dermaker’s first book, Life in Lesu (1933), was based on field- 
work in Melanesia; her second study, After Freedom (1939), 
reflecting her research in Indianola, Mississippi, was among 
the first anthropological studies of a modern American com- 
munity. Her psychological analysis of black-white relations in 
the context of the larger communal dynamics in a racially di- 
vided city made this book a landmark achievement. 
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In 1938 Powdermaker founded the Department of An- 
thropology and Sociology at Queens College in New York City 
and during World War 11 she also taught at Yale in an army 
training program focusing on the Pacific. During this time, her 
writing was focused on racial problems and included Probing 
Our Prejudices (1944), for high school students. In 1946-47, 
Powdermaker served as a part-time visiting professor at the 
University of California at Los Angeles, while conducting re- 
search on the Hollywood movie industry. The resulting book, 
Hollywood, The Dream Factory (1950) remains the only serious 
anthropological study of American filmmaking. In the 1950s, 
Powdermaker did research in a mining town in Northern 
Rhodesia and published her analyses in Coppertown (1962). 
Her 1966 volume, Stranger and Friend, compared and evalu- 
ated her four very different fieldwork experiences. Following 
her retirement from Queens College, Powdermaker moved 
to Berkeley, California. Among other honors, Powdermaker 
served as president of the American Ethnological Society and 
received an honorary doctorate from Goucher College. She 
also was awarded the Distinguished Teacher Award from the 
Alumni Association of Queens College. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Johnson. “Hortense Powdermaker,’ in: 
PE. Hyman and D. Dash Moore (eds.), Jewish Women in America, 
vol. 2 (1997), 1099-1100; S. Silverman. “Hortense Powdermaker,’ in: 
U. Gacs, A.Khan, J. McIntyre, and R. Weinberg (eds.), Women An- 
thropologists: A Biographical Dictionary (1988), 291-96. 


[Judith R. Baskin (2"4 ed.)] 


POZNAN (Ger. Posen), city in historical *Great Poland; in 
Prussia 1793-1807 and 1815-1919; now in Poznan province, 
W. Poland. One of the most ancient and leading Jewish com- 
munities of Poland-Lithuania, it was probably one of those 
for whom the charter of rights granted by Prince Boleslav the 
Pious (1264) was intended. Jews are known to have lived in 
Poznan in 1379; a *blood libel is mentioned in 1399. The devel- 
opment of the community was interrupted in 1447 when a fire 
ravaged the town, impoverishing the Jews. The first signs of 
economic recovery appeared during the second decade of the 
16" century, inaugurating a period of progress and spiritual 
efflorescence which lasted until approximately the close of the 
century. Then one of the largest communities in Poland-Lithu- 
ania, with 3,000 persons (about 10% of the city’s population) 
and 137 wooden and stone houses, Poznan became the Jewish 
center of Great Poland. Its rabbis, among the most prominent 
authorities of the generation, were recognized throughout the 
country and the “sages of Poznan” were renowned. Neverthe- 
less this period of prosperity was marked by a severe struggle 
with the local townspeople and the monks. The townsmen re- 
peatedly (1521, 1523, 1554, 1556) endeavored to hinder the retail 
trade of the Jews, to restrict the number of houses in the Jewish 
quarter and beyond it (1532, 1537, 1545), and to expel new Jew- 
ish settlers (1549). Students of the Jesuit seminary organized 
bloody attacks (Schuelergelaeuf, 1575) on the Jewish quarter. 
During riots in 1577, 20 Jews lost their lives and after a fire in 
1590 the Jewish quarter was abandoned for two years. 
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Through further misfortunes the community began to 
decline. Jesuit persecutions were renewed in 1607, and in the 
wake of another fire (1613) the Jews temporarily settled on the 
outskirts of the town, from where they were expelled in 1620. 
The plague known as St. Anthony’s Fire claimed a number of 
victims and those who fled at this time did not return. Signs 
of decline became apparent in the middle of the 17 century 
with a one-third decrease in the population, although the 
proportion of Jews within the general population rose to 15%. 
The burden of taxation became severe and attempts to raise 
funds by new lease methods did not alleviate the financial 
plight. There was constant recourse to loans but these were 
insufficient for the growing needs and settlement of former 
debts (not finally settled until the middle of the 19" century). 
As German merchants from Silesia penetrated the region, 
trade rivalry grew. Jewish traders at the fairs (*Brandenburg, 
*Gniezno, Frankfurt on the *Oder) met with difficulties that 
reduced their sources of livelihood. In riots in 1639 some lost 
their lives and property was destroyed. Famine and plagues 
following the Swedish War (1655-60) and renewed riots (1687) 
brought economic ruin and accelerated the depletion of the 
community. A call for assistance to the communities of Ger- 
many and Bohemia (1674) failed to raise sufficient funds for 
charity or for redemption of the Sifrei Torah, mortgaged in 
payment of debts (which amounted to 60,000 zlotys to the 
nobility alone). Economic distress was accompanied by social 
and cultural decline: Tension prevailed and quarrels became 
endemic; even education was neglected. 

Deterioration continued during the 18" century. In 1709 
there was a renewed outbreak of St. Anthony’s Fire, and an 
attack by the army of the so-called Tarnogrod Confederation 
(1716-17) further depleted the community. A severe fire (1717), 
the flooding of the Warta River, and a blood libel (1736) had 
disastrous consequences, and rehabilitation of the community 
became beyond its means. Growing numbers of Jews left the 
city, some for Swarzec, a subsidiary community of Poznan. 
Those who remained could not halt the process of disintegra- 
tion in all aspects of Jewish communal, social, and economic 
life. In 1759 the conquering Prussian army imposed an enor- 
mous fine of 2,676 guilders. Another fire in 1764 destroyed 
76 houses and claimed many victims. The debts of the com- 
munity increased to unprecedented figures (686,081 guilders, 
with 27,800 guilders annual interest). A royal commission 
failed to solve the problem of the debts. The majority of the 
members of the community, which numbered 3,000 persons 
(about 40% of the population) at the end of the 18* century, 
were poor recent arrivals, unable to bear the burden of taxa- 
tion and payment of debts. 

When Poznan was under Prussian rule (1793-1807), 
*Prussia’s legislation relating to the Jews and its general legis- 
lation affected Jewish life in Poznan in many new spheres, e.g., 
it restricted communal jurisdiction in favor of the local Prus- 
sian tribunal. General elementary and secondary schools were 
opened to Jews. Haskalah and Germanization received con- 
siderable impetus. The municipality attempted to induce the 
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new rulers to restrict the numbers and activities of Jews in the 
city, and seized the opportunity after the fire of 1803, in which 
the Jewish quarter was severely damaged, to submit proposals 
for the confinement of the Jews to their original quarter. For 
hygienic reasons, however, the Prussian government decided 
not to rebuild the Jewish quarter and to allow the Jews to set- 
tle in any part of the town, with the sole reservation that they 
should have no more houses than they had previously owned. 
The purchase of houses from Christians was permitted. This 
decision could not take effect because of the outbreak of the 
Napoleonic War, and so the Jews of Poznan returned to their 
quarter and rebuilt a number of houses. A minority, presum- 
ably maskilim, settled outside the Jewish quarter. 

The situation of Poznan’s Jews was certainly not improved 
during the period of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw (1807-13); 
the maskilim were disillusioned by the abrogation of emanci- 
pation (1808), while the general Jewish population was bur- 
dened by new taxes (the recruits’ tax and the kosher meat tax). 
The community viewed with suspicion the activities of David 
*Caro. A member of the Berlin Haskalah and contributor to 
Ha-Meassef, he called for reforms in education and Divine 
Worship and disseminated Haskalah literature. When Prus- 
sian rule was reestablished (1815), a conflict broke out within 
the community over the election of the rabbi. The maskilim 
were opposed to the candidacy of Jacob Moses Eger, whose 
scholarly authority and social influence worked against their 
plans for the closure of the hadarim in favor of public schools 
and the opening of a teachers’ seminary. Toward the end of his 
life (1833), these questions were again raised by the Prussian 
government in the form of “temporary directives,” aimed at 
achieving a Germanic assimilation to counter the Polish ele- 
ment in the city. The resistance of the community prevented 
their implementation and the hadarim were not replaced un- 
til 40 years later. Another article of the “temporary directives” 
granted equality to that tiny section of the community whose 
education (knowledge of the German language), length of resi- 
dence (from 1815), or act of Prussian patriotism entitled them 
to state citizenship. The overwhelming majority of the Jewish 
population (85%) was merely “tolerated,” a status which was 
not changed until 20 years later. Germanization of the Jewish 
community was partially achieved during the 1850s, under 
the pressure of the Prussian authorities, who forced the Ger- 
man settlers to consent, and in the face of growing hostility of 
the Poles. When delegates of the Jews were elected to mu- 
nicipal institutions in 1853, Poles for the first time were in the 
minority. Relations between Germans and Jews improved and, 
as a result, Germanization was intensified. The ties between 
the community of Poznan and those of Prussia and central 
Germany were strengthened while those with communi- 
ties to the east weakened. The Jewish population increased 
(about 6,000 in the 1860s) and its economic situation im- 
proved. Communal authority confined itself to religious and 
philanthropic spheres: A magnificent synagogue was built 
and rabbinical conventions were held there in 1876, 1877, 
1897, and 1914. 
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The defeat of Germany in World War 1 and the annexa- 
tion of Poznan by Poland came as a severe blow to the Jews, 
who had supported Germany in the struggle (1918-19). The 
renewal of Polish rule was marked by riots and clashes and the 
community rapidly declined. By the late 1930s, about 2,000 
Jews remained in the city. 


The Organization of the Community 

(16th-18t Centuries) 

The records of the Poznan community (the memorial volumes 
and the lists of kesherim (“eligibles”)) provide a detailed pic- 
ture of its organization and of the activities of its institutions 
(1611-1833). Communal officials were chosen by means of eligi- 
ble arbitrators or by the community council (there were about 
100 delegates every year). The eligible arbitrators were elected 
by the outgoing community council from among the mem- 
bers of the community and they in turn elected the higher of- 
ficials by secret ballot and majority vote: the parnasim, the 
elders, the council, the dayyanim, and the treasurers (about 
35 people). The new community council selected the lower of- 
ficials: the city representatives, the initiators of regulations, 
various functionaries, the superintendents of the guilds, as- 
sessors, the council of the bardan (a specific tax levied partly 
on food consumption and partly on trade turnover), accoun- 
tants, and those responsible for relief work (about 65 people). 
Election procedures followed very elaborate rules designed to 
fulfill certain halakhic requirements while embodying various 
methods designed to ensure a moderate oligarchical regime 
in the community. The salaried community officials — rabbis, 
preachers, shtadlanim, hazzanim, and beadles - were selected 
by 32 men (13 from the council and 19 from the three classes: 
the wealthy, the middle class, and the poor) and their term of 
office was from one to three years, fixed by letter of appoint- 
ment. As the rabbi of Poznan also acted as rabbi of the prov- 
ince of Great Poland, the arbiters of the province assisted at 
his election; an inhabitant of Poznan was disqualified from 
holding this office. Later, after obstruction by the province, 
the election of the rabbi was entrusted to 32 men. The kes- 
herim also had legislative power, formally in pursuance of their 
electoral power. Their ordinances were intended as guidance 
for the higher and lower officials. The overt legislation (the 
regulations) and the hidden legislation (“secret letters”) were 
decreed by the kesherim themselves at their meetings (these 
constituted about 85% of the whole legislation), sometimes on 
the initiative of the “initiators of the regulations.” The kesherim 
advised and passed regulations in the spheres of economy, ju- 
risdiction, relief, and education. Sumptuary regulations were 
also included. The kesherim also undertook the supervision 
of the community’s institutions. It was considered their task 
to ensure that the regulations were executed to the full, in let- 
ter and spirit. Thus the kesherim became one of the most dis- 
tinctive and firmest institutions of the Poznan community, 
but because they were selected annually and about 50% were 
newcomers every year, they did not become a closed ruling 
group. Through them the members of the community felt that 
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their leadership was under permanent control and that their 
selection was a responsible public act. 

The community determined the number of permanent 
and temporary residents, as well as the number of dwelling 
houses in the community. In general they acted according 
to principles accepted in Jewish society (see *Herem ha-Yi- 
shuv) but there were special considerations prevailing in 
the Poznan community. Acceptance of new settlers was de- 
pendent on the agreement of the 32-member committee or 
a commission acting in its name. Their decision was based 
on two considerations: the quota of Jewish inhabitants permit- 
ted by the municipal council and the number of poor mem- 
bers, which could not be increased. Community membership 
was granted to a new settler after three years’ residence and 
after payment of special fees. Those living “outside the com- 
munity” as a result of wars, floods, plagues, and fires became 
once more full-fledged members when they had equipped 
themselves with a letter of residence granting its bearer the 
right to trade in Poznan in exchange for his sharing the bur- 
den of taxation. The optimum number of houses in the Jewish 
quarter was fixed. In 1641 there were 80 wooden houses (40 
housing one family, 39 two families, and one three families) 
and another 57 stone houses (48 housing two families and 
nine three families). In 1710 the number of houses decreased 
to 98, but in 1714 it increased to 109. The ownership of many 
dwellings by the wealthy during the community’s period of 
prosperity and their refusal to rebuild after various calami- 
ties resulted in a shortage of houses, a rise in rents, and the 
demand that rents be paid in advance. Because of the oppo- 
sition of the municipal authorities it was difficult to find tem- 
porary lodging - especially after wars, plagues, and fires — be- 
yond the Jewish quarter. Specialized community institutions 
dealt with fiscal problems, with the collection and assess- 
ment of taxes. The collection of “gifts for the authorities” (to 
the wojewoda, the ministers, the municipal council, and the 
monks) was borne by the communal institutions. To achieve 
greater efficiency in the collection of charity donations and 
payments for mitzvot, a list of the needy was drawn up and 
collection methods and procedures for the distribution of al- 
locations were established. 

The community intervened in the regulation of trade 
competition. The kesherim supported the merchants against 
the craftsmen (butchers, tailors, hatters, furriers, buttonhole 
makers), the brokers, and the moneylenders. The attitude of 
the kesherim toward the middleman, i.e., the itinerant broker 
in the town or at the fair, was based on the extent of his useful- 
ness or the damage caused by his economic activities to com- 
merce and moneylending. The merchant class waged a fierce 
struggle against the permanent brokers to non-Jews, against 
the middleman between one non-Jew and another, and against 
the brokers who acted as messengers or attracted customers 
from one trader to another. Loans for consumption were not 
encouraged, but a loan for trading purposes was viewed fa- 
vorably. A loan which surpassed the means of the borrower 
was condemned and invalidated. Guarantees for loans were 
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account for the development in the Israel of recent years of 
an art that is fully sensitive and attentive to what is happen- 
ing both in the public sphere and in the private domain, and 
that has gained a prominent position in the global art scene, 
as evinced by the interest shown in exhibitions of Israeli art 
in various venues abroad. 


[Haim Finkelstein and Haim Maor (2"¢ ed.)] 


UNITED STATES. The term Jewish American art, like 
the more generalized Jewish art, is fraught with complica- 
tions and variously understood. Critics debate whether Jewish 
American art need only be art made by a Jewish American, 
independent of content, or ifboth the artist’s and the artwork’s 
identity must be Jewish. Indeed, working in myriad styles 
and adopting both figuration and abstraction, some artists 
address Jewishness and the more specific Jewish American 
experience, while others make art indistinguishable in sub- 
ject from their gentile counterparts. If a Jewish American art- 
ist should be defined sociologically or by theme remains an 
open question, and thus in this essay Jewish American art- 
ists are accepted by either criteria, leaving the matter for the 
reader to decide. 


Before 1900. While Jews arrived in America as early as 1654, 
they did not enter the visual arts in a meaningful way until 
the 19‘ century. The freedoms accorded Jews enabled them 
to participate in the plastic arts, but the loosening of religious 
strictures as well as uneasiness about the respectability of an 
art career disappeared slowly. Hesitancy was often the result 
of the Second Commandment, the prohibition against graven 
images. Myer *Myers was an 18'-century silversmith who 
made both lay and religious objects for colonial merchants. 
He created rimmonim for several synagogues, including New 
York’s Congregation Shearith Israel and the Yeshuat Israel 
Congregation in Newport, Rhode Island. In the 19‘ century, 
a handful of Jews painted portraits. Wealthy patrons commis- 
sioned the brothers Joshua and John Canter (or Canterson) 
to record their visages. Theodore Sidney *Moise, Frederick E. 
Cohen, and Jacob Hart Lazarus are other 19‘ century Jewish 
portraitists of note. 

Solomon Nunes *Carvalho is the best-known painter 
from this period. In addition to making portraits of members 
of the Jewish community, he did allegorical portraits, includ- 
ing one of Abraham Lincoln (1865). Carvalho created a few 
biblical paintings and landscapes as well, but his fame rests 
on his work as a daguerreotypist for John C. Frémont’s 1853 
exploratory expedition through Kansas, Utah, and Colorado. 
Max *Rosenthal was the official illustrator for the United States 
Military Commission during the Civil War. Later, Rosenthal 
painted Jesus at Prayer for a Protestant church in Baltimore, 
presenting Jesus with phylacteries on his forehead and right 
arm. The altarpiece was promptly rejected. Henry *Mosler be- 
gan his career as an artist correspondent for Harper’ Weekly 
during the Civil War. Like many non-Jewish artists, Mosler 
went to Europe for artistic training. He soon became a painter 
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of genre scenes, frequently picturing peasant life in Brittany, 
France. His canvas The Wedding Feast, which was exhibited at 
the Paris Salon, records Breton marriage customs (c. 1892). 

The eminent sculptor Moses Jacob *Ezekiel made nu- 
merous portrait heads, including a bronze bust of Isaac Mayer 
Wise in 1899. The B'nai Brith commissioned Ezekiel’s large 
marble group Religious Liberty for the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion of 1876, and in 1888 he designed the seal for the recently 
established Jewish Publication Society of America. Ephraim 
Keyser created commemorative sculptures, for instance Presi- 
dent Chester Arthur’s tomb at the Rural Cemetery in Albany, 
New York. Katherine M. Cohen studied with the famous 
sculptor Augustus Saint-Gaudens and made portrait busts. 
These early painters and sculptors worked independently 
and were not readily known to each other. They created in 
relatively divergent styles along the same trends as the larger 
American community. It was not until the 20 century that 
Jewish American artists began interacting and taking art 
classes together. 


1900-1945. Among the large 1880 to 1920 influx of immigrants 
to the United States were two million Jews. Mostly from poor 
communities in Eastern Europe, these immigrants were ea- 
ger to assimilate. The Educational Alliance, a settlement house 
on the Lower East Side of New York City where many immi- 
grants went to learn American manners and customs, offered 
art classes starting in 1895. Art classes were discontinued in 
1905, resuming in 1917. From the school’s reopening until 1955, 
Russian immigrant Abbo Ostrowsky served as director of the 
institution. Many well-known artists studied at the Alliance, 
including the sculptors Saul *Baizerman, Jo *Davidson, and 
Chaim *Gross, and the painters Philip Evergood, Barnett 
*Newman, and Moses *Soyer. The Alliance sponsored art exhi- 
bitions as did other Jewishly identified venues in New York. In 
1912 the Ethical Culture Society’s Madison House Settlement 
arranged a show of Jewish Russian immigrant artists, such 
as Samuel Halpert, in which Gentile artists also participated. 
The People’s Art Guild held over 60 exhibitions from 1915 to 
1918. In May 1917, 300 works by 89 artists were exhibited at the 
Forverts Building (the Yiddish daily newspaper the Forward), 
of which over half were Jewish. Well-known philanthropists 
Stephen Wise, Judah Magnes, and Jacob Schiff helped spon- 
sor the exhibition. From 1925 to 1927 the Jewish Art Center, 
directed by Jennings Tofel and Benjamin *Kopman, held ex- 
hibitions focusing on Yiddish culture. 

In the early decades of the 20 century some artists, 
such as Abraham *Walkowitz, William Meyerowitz, and Jacob 
*Epstein, began their nascent careers by picturing imagery of 
the Lower East Side. The gentile observer Hutchins Hapgood 
described East Side imagery in his 1902 text, “The Spirit of 
the Ghetto” as typically Jewish. Characterizing such work as 
“Ghetto art,’ Hapgood named Epstein, Bernard Gussow, and 
Nathaniel Loewenberg as exemplars of the mode. To illustrate 
Hapgood’s evocation of the cultural and religious nature of the 
Jewish people, Epstein made 52 drawings and a cover design 
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defined (*pledge, agreement by handing over an object (kinyan 
sudar), mortgage, and *mamram) and a rate of interest was 
fixed (in towns 22%; at fairs 33%; for squires 15%; for monks 
8%). In the legal and judicial field, special and detailed atten- 
tion was given to procedures, such as summons to court, the 
actual trial, and the execution of the sentence. The community 
tried to impose sumptuary laws based on the principles of: “ev- 
eryone according to his wealth and prevailing conditions”; “a 
man is only authorized to spend according to his status”; and 
“the Torah took pity on the money of Israel.” These restric- 
tions were applied to clothes and religious celebrations in ac- 
cordance with financial means (middle class, lower class, and 
religious officials). The poor were supported by various funds, 
most important being the charity fund for the poor, and as- 
sistance funds for poor brides, the needy aged, guests, youth, 
the sick, and paupers. The youth of Poznan attended two 
educational institutions: the bet midrash (or the synagogue) 
and the yeshivah. In the bet midrash they studied in three 
classes and the teachers were supervised by the community. 
In the yeshivah the number of students was predetermined 
and limited. Adults also studied in these institutions under 
the guidance of the av bet din, the preacher, the dayyan, and 
learned laymen. Public religious life was centered around the 
numerous synagogues. The larger synagogues enjoyed more 
extensive rights with regard to the status of their treasurers, 
the selection of hazzanim, the distribution of etrogim, and the 
determination of the seat of the Gaon or preacher. 


[Dov Avron] 


Holocaust Period 

At the outbreak of World War 11 there were about 1,500 Jews 
in Poznan. Many of them escaped before the entry of the Ger- 
mans or in the first weeks of the occupation. Poznan became 
the capital of the Reichsgau Wartheland under the Nazi oc- 
cupation. The Jewish community in occupied Poznan existed 
for only three months. In that time the synagogue was trans- 
formed into a stable, Jewish property was systematically plun- 
dered, and the Jews were driven out of the better residences. 
On Nov. 12, 1939, the S.S. and police chief of Warthegau, Wil- 
helm Cappy, ordered that Poznan be made “judenrein” within 
three months. On Dec. 11-12, 1939, the Jews were deported 
to Ostrow Lubelski and other towns of the General Govern- 
ment. Some of the refugees reached Wloszczowa; others went 
to Grodzisk Mazowiecki, Zyrardow, Wiskitki, and Blinie. On 
April 15, 1940, the Nazi paper Ostdeutscher Beobachter re- 
ported the solemn, symbolic, ceremonial removal of the Star 
of David from the last synagogue in Poznan. From November 
1939 until August 1943 Jewish forced labor camps existed in 
the town and vicinity. The inmates, who came from various 
towns in Warthegau, worked on road building, land estates, 


and other work sites. 
[Danuta Dombrowska] 


Postwar Period 
A report issued in 1947 by the Central Committee of the Jews 
of Poland (set up immediately after the liberation of the coun- 
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try) showed that 224 Jews were living in Poznan in January 
1946 (148 men, and 76 women), and 343 in June of the same 
year (208 men, and 135 women). 

No significant Jewish community developed in subse- 
quent years. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.M. Zarchin, Jews in the Province of Posen 
(1939), incl. bibl.; B.D. Weinryb, Texts and Studies in the Communal 
History of Polish Jewry (1950); J. Lukaszewicz, Historisch-statistisches 
Bild der Stadt Posen (1878); A. Heppner and J. Herzberg, Aus Ver- 
gangenheit und Gegenwart der Juden und der juedischen Gemeinden 
in den Posener Landen (1909); T. Erecinski, Prawo przemystowe mi- 
asta Poznania w xvii wieku (1934); D. Avron, Pinkas ha-Kesherim 
shel Kehillat Pozna (1966); J. Perles, in: MGWJ, 13-14 (1864-65); Ber- 
liner, ibid., 17 (1868), 174-8; D. Kaufmann, ibid., 38 (1894), 184-92; 39 
(1895), 38-46, 91-96; P. Bloch, ibid., 47 (1903), 153-69, 263-79, 346-56; 
J. Jacobsohn, ibid., 64-65 (1920-21); T. Nozynski, in: Kronika miasta 
Poznania, vol. 10; W. Feilchenfeld, in: Zeitschrift der historischen Ge- 
sellschaft fuer die Provinz Posen, 10-11 (1895-96); J. Landesberger, in: 
Festschrift ... Dr. Wolf Feilchenfeld (1907), 40-46; idem, in: JJLG, 10 
(1912), 361-71; J. Jacobsohn, in: Menorah — juedisches Familienblatt, 7 
(1929); FE Kupfer, in: BZ1H, no. 2-3 (1953), 56-121. H.D. Friedberg, Ha- 
Defus ha-Ivri be-Polanyah (19507), 61; L. Lewin, in: Soncino-Blaetter, 
1 (1925/26), 171ff. HOLOCAUST: Megillat Polin, 5 pt. 1 (1961), 158, 160; 
I. Trunk, in: Bleter far Geshikhte, 2 no. 1-4 (1949), 78; D. Dabrowska, 
in: BZ1H, no. 13-14 (1955), 122-84, passim. 


POZNANSKI, EDWARD (1901-1974), philosopher. Poznari- 
ski, the son of Samuel Abraham Poznariski (*Posnanski), was 
born in Warsaw, and studied philosophy and mathematics 
at the local university. While in Poland he was the secretary 
and moving spirit of the Friends of the Hebrew University in 
Poland. His principal concern was the building of the Jew- 
ish National and University *Library, and many thousands of 
books arrived at the library through his good offices, bound 
and catalogued — since among his fields of expertise and hob- 
bies were bibliography and librarianship. 

He immigrated to Palestine in 1939, and was appointed 
academic secretary of the Hebrew University in 1946, hold- 
ing the position until his retirement in 1964. One of his ma- 
jor concerns was the advancement of junior staff through ad- 
ministering funds for fellowships and scholarships. He was 
instrumental in defining the university's policy for enabling 
younger scholars to visit great universities abroad and return 
with enhanced experience and deepened scholarship to join 
the ranks of the Hebrew University faculties. 

During his tenure of office as academic secretary, Poz- 
nanski taught logic, philosophy of science, and philosophy of 
mathematics at the Department of Philosophy. After his re- 
tirement he devoted all his time to this department as teacher, 
administrator, student counselor, and as principal editor of the 
Hebrew philosophical quarterly Iyyun. He wrote extensively 
in the field of his specialization. 

Poznaniski established a wide-spread network of contacts 
with philosophers all over the world. During and after the Yom 
Kippur War of 1973 he disseminated information and analy- 
ses of the situation in many of his letters, some of which also 
reached the Soviet Union. 
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Poznanski was rooted in Jewish culture, was widely read 
in the literatures of several languages, and was interested in 
poetry, music, children’s books, and photography. His friend- 
ship with the renowned Jewish educator Janusz *Korczak was 
an important part of his life and a source of inspiration to him 


as a man and educator. 
[Nathan Rotenstreich (2"4 ed.)] 


POZNANSKI, GUSTAVUS (1804-1879), Jewish religious 
leader and reformer. Born in Storchnest, Poland, and educated 
in Hamburg, he immigrated to the United States in 1831 and 
served for a time as the shohet of Shearith Israel in New York, 
blowing the shofar and serving as assistant hazzan as well. In 
1837 he went to Congregation Beth Elohim of Charleston, sc, 
then the wealthiest and most cultured Jewish community in 
America as hazzan. He came to a divided community between 
Reformers and an Orthodox group well recommended by 
Isaac Leeser, then the leading Orthodox figure in the United 
States. He came as an Orthodox Rabbi on probation but soon 
earned the admiration of his congregation and was given life 
tenure. Leeser was soon to regret his recommendation when 
Poznanski’s views changed radically. In 1838, his synagogue 
burned and when the new building was constructed an or- 
gan was introduced, the first organ ever used in a U.S. syna- 
gogue. It divided the synagogue and the case was taken to 
court by 40 members who had left the congregation because 
of their objection to the organ. When he recommended the 
abolition of the second day of Jewish Festivals more members 
withdrew. Poznanski offered to step aside to bring peace but 
returned to the pulpit for four additional years until 1847. His 
successor could not be chosen until 1850 because the com- 
munity remained divided. Among those who applied for the 
position was Isaac Mayer Wise. After retirement, Poznanski 
remained in the community for some 15 years and later di- 
vided his time between New York and Charleston. In New 
York, he was a member of Shearith Israel, which was an Or- 
thodox Congregation still retaining his Reform membership 
in Charleston. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Minute Books of the Congregation Beth Elo- 
him, 1838-43, 1846-1852; B.A. Elzas, The Jews of S.C. (1905); D. Philip- 
son, The Reform Movement in Judaism (rev. ed., 1931); Jewish Marriage 
Notices ... Charleston, sc (1917); Occident and Am. Jewish Advocate, 
vols. 1-4, 8, 9; Sinai (Balt., Md., 1856); Jewish Messenger (Jan. 17, 18793 
Reproduced in Biography Resource Center. Farmington Hills, Mich.: 
Thomson Gale (2006), http://galenet.galegroup.com/servlet/BioRC; 
K.M. Olitzsky, L.J. Sussman, and M.H. Stern, Reform Judaism in 
America: A Biographical Dictionary and Sourcebook (1993). 


[Barnett A. Elzas (2™4 ed.)] 


POZNANSKY, MENAHEM (1887-1956), Hebrew writer. 
Born in Kamenets-Podolski (Russia), Poznansky emigrated to 
Palestine as a result of his close friendship with J.H. *Brenner, 
who was one of the main influences in his life. Besides teach- 
ing, Poznansky wrote stories, which were posthumously 
collected together with his sketches in Demuyyot Melavvot 
(1958). After Brenner was killed, Poznansky devoted him- 
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self to Brenner’s literary estate, and published the first com- 
plete edition of his works (8 vols. in 9 books, 1924-30). This 
was followed by an abridged edition (3 vols., 1946-51), and 
a revised complete edition (1961), of which Poznansky suc- 
ceeded in preparing only the first volume. All these editions 
included introductions and notes by Poznansky. He also pub- 
lished an annotated collection of Brenner’s letters (vols. 1-2, 
1941). Poznansky translated into Hebrew works by Turgenev, 
Goncharov, and Gogol. One of his stories appears in English 
translation (Goell, Bibliography, 74, no. 2349). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 575-6. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


PPS (Polska Partia Socjalistyczna), Polish Socialist Party. 
Founded in Paris in 1892, the pps began activities in Poland 
despite Russian political restrictions. While in Galicia, then 
under Austrian control, the movement formed a legally rec- 
ognized popular party, the ppsp (Polish Socialist Democrat 
Party). In Congress Poland, as a result of czarist oppression, 
the pps became an underground movement. The pps also was 
in conflict with the general Social Democratic movement in 
Poland and Lithuania, which on cosmopolitan principles op- 
posed the nationalist tendency among the leaders of the pps. 
During World War 1 the right wing of the pps organized its 
own military units (the “legions”) to act for the liberation of 
Poland. With the attainment of Polish independence, the pps 
organized a national convention in April 1919 which brought 
about the establishment of the party throughout the coun- 
try. 

From the outset many Jews were active in the pps. How- 
ever, in the wake of ideological conflicts during and after the 
war a considerable number of Jewish activists left the party 
to join the extreme left. Three Jews became prominent in the 
party in the interwar years: (1) Feliks Perl (1871-1927), a native 
of Warsaw, who influenced the program of the united move- 
ment by his adherence to the party’s socialist views as opposed 
to its rightist nationalist tendencies; (2) Herman *Diamand 
(1860-1931) of Lvov, lawyer and economist, who was a PPS 
member in the Austrian parliament between 1907 and 1914, 
and the party’s economic expert in the Polish *Sejm (par- 
liament); and (3) Herman *Lieberman (1870-1941), lawyer, 
journalist and outstanding speaker, member of the Austrian 
parliament and the Polish Sejm, and later (1940) minister of 
justice in the Polish government-in-exile in London. All three 
considered that the solution to the Jewish problem lay in Pol- 
ish patriotism and eventual assimilation; they were opposed 
to the principles of Zionism and the efforts of Jewish leaders 
to preserve Jewish cultural identity. 

The pps made efforts to approach the mass of Jewish 
workers through Yiddish publications. It tended to regard 
the Jewish socialist parties, such as the *Bund and the left- 
ist Po'alei *Zion, as potential competitors for voters, accusing 
them of separatism and nationalism. In its attitude to actual 
discrimination against Jews, the pps showed a willingness 
to assist them in principle. However it was cautious in the 
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extent of its support so as not to be suspected of “serving 
Jewish interests.” In the trade unions the pps showed a ten- 
dency to make difficulties in the admission of Jewish work- 
ers to industrial enterprises, even where the owners them- 
selves were Jews. 

It was only in the late 1930s that the pps showed more 
courage in the struggle against antisemitism, then being 
overtly exploited by the reactionary successors of *Pilsudski, 
as a means of hitting at the opposition. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Schiper et al. (eds.), Zydzi w Polsce odro- 
dzonej, 1 (1932), 531-41; ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.M. Majchrowski et 
al., Kto byl kim wdrugiej Rzeczypospolitej (1994), (F. Perl) No. 1045, (H. 
Diamand) No. 251, (H. Lieberman) No. 769; C. Kozlowski, Zarys Dzie- 
jow Polskiego Ruchu Robotniczego do 1948 roku (1980), index; J. Holzer, 
Mozaika poliyczna drugiej Rzeczypospolitej (1974), 207-22, 481-510; J. 
Zarnowski, “pps w latach 1935-1939,’ in: Najnowsze Dzieje Polski 111, 
93-160; idem, Polska Partia Socjalistyczna 1935-1939 (1965). 


[Moshe Landau] 


PRAAG, SIEGFRIED EMANUEL VAN (1899-2002), Dutch 
novelist and writer. He studied French language and litera- 
ture at the Municipal University of Amsterdam, became a 
schoolteacher, married Hilda Sanders, and started a career 
as a writer. After 1933 they initiated a German department 
in the Allert de Lange publishing house in Amsterdam. They 
moved to Brussels in 1936. In 1940 they succeeded in reach- 
ing England, where Van Praag worked for the Belgian radio. 
After the war they returned to Brussels and Van Praag again 
taught school but mainly spent his time in writing. When he 
passed away in Brussels he could look back on a long life in 
letters — having written more than 60 books. 

Van Praag wrote on literature: De West-Joden en hun let- 
terkunde sinds 1860 (1926), In eigen en vreemden spiegel. Uit de 
letterkunde van en over Joden (1928). 

He excelled in writing (historical) novels on women, Ma- 
ria Nunes (1928), La Judith. Een groot actrice (1930; Ger., Judith, 
der Roman einer Schauspielerin, 1931), Julie de Lespinasse. Een 
groote minnares (1934), Madame de Pompadour. Roman van 
eerzucht en liefde (1936), Een vrouw van tact (1947), De He- 
breeuwse lichtekooi (1954), and his last novel De lieve glorie van 
Truitje Bonnettemaker (1988). Moreover he was fascinated by 
people and by the animals of the Amsterdam Zoo (“Artis”), so 
he wrote articles on “Artis in de kunst” (1926) and on the topic 
of the animal in literature, Wij en de dieren (1932). 

Along with the published recollections of Jaap Meijer, 
Meyer J. Perath, Mozes H. Gans, Meyer Sluyser, and Eddy 
van Amerongen, Van Praag’s descriptions of pre-war Jewish 
Amsterdam have been decisive for younger generations. On 
this topic he wrote among others Jeruzalem van het Westen 
(1961; seventh pr., 1985), De oude darsjan. Over Jodenbuurten 
en joodse buurten (1971), and Een lange jeugd in Joods Am- 
sterdam (1985), a companion volume (with about 100 photo- 
graphs) to a film by Willy Lindwer made the previous year. 
The book covers his years 1899-1935 in Amsterdam. Van Praag 
wrote more extensively on his life in De arend en de mol. Au- 
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tobiografische schetsen (1973). The memoirs of his wife, Hilda 
van Praag-Sanders, followed: Meedoen. Persoonlijk en niet- 
persoonlijke ervaringen van een journaliste (1975). 

In 1995 he entrusted his library, manuscripts, correspon- 
dence and photographs to the Bibliotheca Rosenthaliana, Am- 
sterdam University Library. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Siegfried E. van Praag. Een schrijver en zijn 
werk. Comp. by Bea Polak-Biet (1969), Preface by R. Bulthuis. In- 
cludes a short autobiography, an anthology, and a bibliography. on 
THE ACQUISITION OF HIS LIBRARY AND ARCHIVE: Studia Rosen- 


thaliana, 29 (1 ,205f. 
9 (1995), 205 [EJ. Hoogewoud (24 ed.)] 


PRACTICE AND PROCEDURE. 
CIVIL 


Court Sessions 

The courts of three (judges) exercising jurisdiction in civil 
matters (see bet *din) held their sessions during the day, but - 
following Jethro’s advice to Moses that judges should be avail- 
able “at all times” (Ex. 18:22) — they would continue sitting at 
night to complete any proceedings commenced during the day 
(Sanh. 4:1). The session started early in the morning, with the 
judges robing themselves - they had special robes “wrapped 
around them,’ so that they would not look around too much 
(Sma, HM 5 n. 16) — and usually continued for six hours un- 
til mealtime (Shab. 10a). While originally the session was not 
interrupted even for prayers, the law was later revised so that 
in this case it may be interrupted (HM 5:4). No court was held 
on the Sabbath or holidays, lest any writing was done. On the 
eves of the Sabbath or holidays the courts would sit only in 
exceptionally urgent cases (Rema, HM 5:2), but a party sum- 
moned was not punished for failing to appear on such a day 
(HM 5:2). The court may sit on the intermediate days of a fes- 
tival (Hol ha-Moed, mx 14b). 


Parties 
Any person, male or female (Sif. Deut. 190), may sue and be 
sued, except minors, deaf-mutes, and lunatics (see Legal ca- 
pacity). Actions brought by or against guardians on behalf of 
such incapacitated persons may be heard by the court, but 
any judgment rendered is binding only if in their favor (Git. 
52a). Non-Jews who sue or are sued in a Jewish court may de- 
mand that their own non-Jewish law be applied to them (Yad, 
Melakhim 10:12); a Jew litigating with a non-Jew was originally 
entitled to claim any benefit of non-Jewish law, but this dis- 
crimination was later abolished (cf. Beit ha-Behirah thereto). 
The rule is that parties must litigate in person and may 
not be represented; and even when and where representa- 
tion is allowed, the parties are required to attend in person 
so as to enable the court to form a direct opinion of them 
(Sma, HM 13 n. 12, 17 n. 14). An exception was made in favor 
of women defendants: if such women were accustomed to 
stay at home and not to be seen in public they were allowed 
to make their statements to a scribe of the court in their own 
homes (Tos. to Shevu. 30a). When suing for his own usufruct 
in his wife’s property, a husband may also sue for the prin- 
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cipal without special authorization, but not otherwise (Git. 
48b; HM 122:8). 

Joint claimants may sue jointly or separately (Ket. 94a; 
HM 77:9, 122:9), but in an action by one of them, the others 
will normally be included by order of the court. In cases of 
joint liabilities each defendant can be sued only for his share of 
the debt, unless he expressly or by implication guaranteed the 
whole debt (HM 77:1); such a guarantee is implied in the debts 
of partners, joint contractors, and joint tort-feasors (ibid.). 


Venue 

The plaintiff “follows the defendant,’ i.e., the claim has to be 
lodged in the court of the place where the defendant resides 
(Rema, HM 14:1); but if the plaintiff finds the defendant at a 
place where there is a court in session, he may sue him there 
and then (Resp. Maharik no. 14). The ancient rule that a party 
had the right to insist on trial by the Great Court at Jerusalem 
(Yad, Sanh. 6:7), though obsolete (ibid. 9), has been inter- 
preted in many countries as enabling the plaintiff to compel 
the defendant to stand trial outside his place of residence in a 
court of higher repute or authority (Sanh. 31b; Tur HM 14; HM 
14:1 and Rema thereto). The debtor’s property may be attached 
by order of the court sitting at the place where the property is 
situated (Rema, HM 73:10). 


Summonses 

On the plaintiff’s application a summons is issued to the de- 
fendant to appear in court on a day named in the summons 
(MK 16a; HM 11:1). A plaintiff need not disclose particulars of 
his claim before the defendant stands in court to answer the 
summons (BB 31a), and, if he does, he is not bound by any 
such summons unless he repeats them in court (HM 80:1). 
This rule was devised in order that the defendant should not 
have time, before coming into court, to fabricate a defense 
(Rashbam, BB 31a); but later jurists held this purpose to be 
outweighed by the more desirable opportunity of an out-of- 
court settlement if the claim was disclosed in advance (Siftei 
Kohen, HM 11, n.1). 

The issue of a summons requires an order of the full court 
(Sanh. 8a), but one judge may make the order if the others are 
present in court. The summons is delivered by the officer of 
the court, either orally or by a written notice endorsed by the 
court (HM 11:6). It must specify not only the exact time the 
defendant is required to appear in court, but also the name 
of the plaintiff suing him (Nov. Ritba thereto). It may specify 
alternative dates of hearing (MK 16a), so that if the defendant 
fails to appear at one date, he must appear at the next specified 
date (Rashi thereto). Originally, such alternative summonses 
were issued for the next following Monday, Thursday, and 
Monday (Yad. Sanh. 25:8), these being the fixed court days in 
talmudic times (Ket. 3a). If not drawn up as alternative sum- 
monses, they could be issued subsequently one after the other 
in case of nonappearance (Rashi, BK 113). 

The court has discretion on whether or not to issue a 
summons; it may refuse to summon scholars of great emi- 
nence (Kid. 70a), practicing rabbis, and women who live 
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in seclusion (HM 124). Each summons contained a warning 
that, failing his appearance in court on the date (or one of the 
dates) specified, the defendant was liable to be declared under 
a ban (see Rashba, BK 113a). A defendant who had to go on 
a journey or was otherwise prevented from attending court 
had to send an apology and request an adjournment (HM 11:1 
and Rema thereto). Failing both appearance and apology, the 
court would issue a bill of attainder (petihah) to be served on 
the defaulter, and a ban would be imposed on him, unless he 
appeared in court within one week, paid the expenses of the 
petihah, and produced it to be torn up (BK 112b-113a). A less 
rigorous mode of enforcing court summonses was the attach- 
ment of the defaulter’s property (Resp. Rosh 73:1, 97:4). 


Default Procedure 

It is forbidden to adjudicate the plaintiff's case in the absence 
of the defendant (though duly summoned) except where the 
plaintiff’s claim is prima facie valid, e.g., where it is based on 
a bill signed by the defendant and confirmed by witnesses 
(BK 112b; Tur HM 106 and Beit Yosef thereto), or where the 
defendant is abroad more than 30 days’ journey away (Yad, 
Malveh 13:1; HM 106). The reason for this deviation from the 
general rule that there shall be no adjudication unless both 
parties stand before the court (cf. Deut. 19:17), is said by Mai- 
monides to be “that not everybody should take the money 
of other people and then go and settle abroad, with the re- 
sult that borrowers will find all doors closed to them” (Yad, 
Malveh 13:1). Judgments in civil cases may always be given in 
the absence of the parties (HM 18:6). 


Cause List 

Hearing out “high and low alike,” and fearing no man (Deut. 
1:17) was interpreted as prohibiting any preference of major 
over minor cases (Sash. 8a; Yad, Sanh. 20:10): the case that 
came in first must be heard first, whatever its relative impor- 
tance (Rashi, Sanh. 8a; HM 15:1). There are several exceptions 
to this rule: the case of a scholar is given preference, so that 
he should not be kept too long from his studies (Ned. 62a); 
orphans and widows are given preference even over scholars, 
for it is by judging them that justice is done (Isa. 1:17); and 
cases in which one of the parties is a woman are advanced so 
as not to keep her waiting in court (Yev. 100a). 


Subject Matter 

The court will not entertain a claim for anything of less than 
minimal value (BM 55a; Yad, Sanh. 20:11). Opinions were di- 
vided on whether the court, once seized of a claim for shaveh 
perutah, could proceed to deal with other (ideal and non- 
valuable) matters between the same parties; the leading view 
is that it could (Bm 55b; Yad, loc. cit.; HM 6:1). 


Settlement 

When the parties stand before the court, they must first be 
advised to settle their dispute by a friendly *compromise 
(Sanh. 6b), which is the “judgment of peace” alluded to by 
the prophet (Zech. 8:16). Failing such compromise, the court 
will ask them whether they insist on adjudication according 
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to law, or whether they would not rather empower the court 
to adjudicate between them by way of fair compromise (Yad, 
Sanh. 22:4; HM 12:2); and courts were admonished to do ev- 
erything in their power to dissuade parties from insisting on 
adjudication according to law (HM 12:20). However, so long as 
a compromise had not actually been implemented by *kinyan 
or by performance, the parties might go back on their agree- 
ment and resort to law (HM 12:7, 19). 


Court Decorum 

The parties are required to stand up before the court (cf. Deut. 
19:17), and so are the witnesses (Shev. 30a), and they may not 
sit down except with the court’s permission (Yad, Sanhedrin 
21:3; HM 17:1). Maimonides comments sadly upon the fact that 
the post-talmudic courts always allow parties and witnesses 
to be seated — there being no longer sufficient strength in us 
to conduct ourselves according to the law (loc. cit. 21:5; HM 
17:3). Permission to be seated may not be given to one party 
unless it is also given to the other (Tosef., Sanh. 6:2; Ty, Sanh. 
3:10, 21c). Even where a scholar is permitted to be seated out 
of respect for him, his opponent must be given the same per- 
mission, and it is up to him whether he avails himself of it or 
not (Shev. 30b; Yad, Sanh. 21:4; HM 17:2). 

There is no rule requiring parties (or attorneys) to be 
dressed in any particular manner; but where one party is more 
richly dressed than the other, he will be ordered to dress in 
the same manner as the other before being allowed to address 
the court (Shev. 31a). This rule has been said to be now obso- 
lete, because differences in dress are no longer so ostentatious 
(Siftei Kohen, HM 17 n. 2); others have held that instead of or- 
dering the party to change his dress, the court should rather 
assure the other party that his adversary’s showy appearance 
makes no impression on it (Maharshal, quoted in Bah., uM 
17:1 and in Beer ha-Golah, HM 17, n. 4). 


Equality of Parties 
The injunction: “Judge your neighbor fairly” (Lev. 19:15) was 
interpreted as prescribing equal treatment by the court for all 
parties before it (Shev. 30a; Yad, Sanh. 21:1; HM 17:1). In par- 
ticular, the parties must all be given the same opportunity 
and the same time of audience (ibid.); no party may be heard 
in the absence of the other (Shevu. 31a; Sanh. 7b; Yad, loc. cit. 
21:7; HM 17:5). Where one party desires to be represented or 
to be accompanied by friends, relatives, or partners, the other 
party may be so represented or accompanied too, and will be 
heard to oppose such representation or escort through lack 
of equal facilities (HM 17:4 and Pithei Teshuvah, HM 17 n. 7). 
Where there are several plaintiffs and one defendant (or vice 
versa), they will be asked to choose one of them to argue for 
all, so as to keep the proportions even (Sma, HM 17 Nn. 8). 
The injunction not to favor the poor or to show deference 
to the rich (Lev. 19:15; cf. Ex. 23:3) was elaborated as follows: 
No judge should have compassion for the poor and 
say, this man is destitute and his adversary is rich - why 
should he not support him? I will give judgment for the poor 
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man and thus cause him to be honorably provided for; nor 
should a judge favor the rich: when there are before him a 
wealthy notable and a poor ignorant man, he should not greet 
the notable and show him any respect, lest the other may be 
embarrassed; nor should he say to himself, how can I decide 
against him and cause him disgrace? I will rather send him 
away now and tell him in private later that he ought to sat- 
isfy the other party - but he must give true judgment forth- 
with. And when there are before him two men, one good and 
one evil, he may not say, the one is a criminal and probably 
lies, and the other is virtuous and will stick to the truth — but 
he must regard both as if they were potential evildoers who 
might lie in order to strengthen their own case, and he must 
judge them according to his best conscience; and, having so 
judged them, he should then regard them both as perfectly 
in order (HM 17:10). 


Pleadings 

The rule is that the parties must plead for themselves (see *At- 
torney), orally, but if both so agree, they may be allowed to put 
their arguments into writing, either by dictating them to the 
scribe of the court or by filing written briefs (Rema, HM 13:3); 
in the latter case, they cannot be allowed to go back on any- 
thing they have written (ibid.), and it appears that the courts 
have resorted to written pleading so as to prevent parties from 
changing their positions every now and then (cf. Rema, HM 80, 
n. 2). The costs of all such written records are borne equally 
by both parties (BB 10:4; 168a). 

The court may not put any argument in a party’s mouth 
or teach him how to argue his case (Avot 1:8; Yad, Sanh. 21:10; 
HM 17:8), nor may the court express an opinion presupposing 
a hypothetical argument (“if A would plead this way, judgment 
might be given for him”; Rema, HM 17:5). On the other hand, 
the court is admonished to open the mouth of the dumb for 
him (Prov. 31:8), i.e., to help a litigant who is intellectually or 
emotionally unable to express himself to formulate his argu- 
ment (Yad, Sanh. 21:11; HM 17:9). This rule applies especially 
to orphans and imbeciles (cf. Bah, HM 17, n. 12). 

The plaintiff pleads his case first (BK 46b; HM 24), but he 
may be allowed by the court to postpone his pleading in whole 
or in part if he so desires (Rema, HM 24). There is a curious 
exception to the rule: if by hearing the plaintiff first, the prop- 
erty of the defendant may depreciate (e.g., by rumors in the 
market that the title is disputed), the defendant is heard first 
(HM 24 and Siftei Kohen thereto, n. 1). When the plaintiff has 
stated his case, the defendant is bound to reply forthwith, but 
the court may, in a suitable case, give him time to think and 
prepare his defense (Rema, HM 16:2). For the various pleadings 
open to litigants and their respective effects, see *Pleas. 


Evidence 

Where a case cannot be disposed of on the pleadings and has 
to be proved by *evidence, the parties must be ready with their 
witnesses and documents on the day of the pleading, but the 
court may allow them up to 30 days’ grace to produce their 
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witnesses or documents (Sanh. 3:8; BK 112b; HM 16:1). Opin- 
ions were divided on what should happen if they failed to do 
so within this time limit (Sanh. 3:8), and the law was eventu- 
ally settled to the effect that while the court would not extend 
the time limit (except where the witnesses are known to re- 
side at a distance of more than 30 days’ journey; HM 16:1), any 
judgment given on the pleadings was subject to review, and 
could be annulled, if and when warranted by any further evi- 
dence being adduced (HM 20:1). Where a party had declared 
in court that there were no witnesses or documents available 
to prove his case, he would not afterward be allowed to adduce 
such evidence, the suspicion being that it would be fabricated 
(Yad, Sanh. 7:7-8; HM 20:1); but where a party declared that 
there were witnesses or documents in existence but he could 
not trace them, the court would make a public announcement 
threatening a herem on any person who withheld evidence 
(HM 16:3); such an announcement would even be initiated by 
the court where evidence was lacking to prove claims or de- 
fenses by representatives of estates (HM 71:8). Before testify- 
ing, witnesses were warned by the court of the consequences 
of perjury and the moral turpitude this involved (Yad, Edut 
17:2; HM 28:7). 

For the burden of adducing evidence, and presumptions 
in lieu of evidence, see *Evidence. 


Deliberations 

Having heard the parties and their witnesses, the judges con- 
fer with each other. According to ancient Jerusalem custom, 
the conference is conducted in private (Yad, Sanhedrin 22:9; 
HM 18:1); but while the parties always had to be excluded, pri- 
marily because they ought not to know how each judge voted 
(Maim. Comm. to Mishnah, Sanh. 3:7), it appears that some 
courts allowed the general public to be present while they 
conferred (Bah., HM 18:1); and there is a talmudic tradition 
that the judges’ students were allowed not only to be present 
but also to participate in the discussions (Sanh. 33b, and Rashi 
thereto). Witnesses who testified in the case could express 
their opinion on the merits of the case while giving testimony, 
but could not be heard during the judges’ conference, because 
“no witness is made a judge” (Yad, Edut 5:8). 

The conference starts with the oldest (or presiding) judge 
stating his opinion (Sanh. 4:2, Yad, Sanhedrin 11:6); but the 
view was expressed that, as in criminal cases, it should rather 
be the youngest member of the court who states his opinion 
first, the same reasons applying in civil cases as well (Rema, 
HM 18:1; see also below). Any judge may, in the course of de- 
liberations, change any opinion he previously expressed (Sanh. 
4:1). Ifa judge cannot make up his mind, he must say so, and 
need not apologize or give reasons for saying so (Yad, San- 
hedrin 8:3). Two more judges will then be added to the court 
(Sanh. 3:6), as the judge unable to form an opinion is regarded 
as being absent and the remaining two judges, even if of one 
mind, are not regarded as a court (Rashi, Sanh. 29a). The aug- 
mented court (of five) will start deliberations anew, but need 
not hear the case once more (HM 18:1). 
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Judgment 

At the close of the deliberations, the parties are called back 
into court and asked to stand up (Shevu. 30b; Yad, Sanh. 21:3; 
HM 17:1); the presiding judge announces the decision, without 
disclosing whether or not the judgment is unanimous, or how 
each judge voted. If the judgment is unanimous, so much the 
better; if not, the majority prevails (Sanh. 3:6, Sanh. 3b; et al.). 
If (owing to the judges being unable to form an opinion) the 
court has been increased time and again up to the maximum 
of 71 members and is still almost equally divided, judgment 
will be given for the defendant as the plaintiff has not estab- 
lished his case to the satisfaction of a clear majority (Yad, loc. 
cit. 8:2; HM 18:2). 

Any party may ask the court for a record of the judg- 
ment in writing (Sanh. 30a; Yad, loc. cit. 22:8, HM 19:2) and 
for a written statement of the reasons behind it (BM 69b and 
Tos. thereto; Sanh. 31b; Tur HM 14 and Beit Yosef thereto), if 
only for the purposes of appeal to the Great Court (Yad, San- 
hedrin 6:6). The written judgment (and the reasons for it) 
must be signed by all the judges, including the dissenter (R. 
Johanan in TJ, Sanh. 3:1, 21 HM d). While judgment is given 
on the day the case was heard (Sanh. 4:1; Maim. Comm. to 
Mishnah, Avot. 5:8; HM 17:11), and any delay of justice is re- 
garded as a violation of “Ye shall do no unrighteousness in 
judgment” (Lev. 19:15), the written record of the judgment and 
the reasons for it may be given whenever a party applies for it, 
without any time limit (Rema, HM 14:4). Where the judgment 
has not been put into writing, the fitness of the judges to say 
what judgment they gave ceases when the parties no longer 
stand before them (Kid. 74a; HM 23:1), ie., when they are no 
longer associated with the case (Tosef., BM 1:12). This rule ap- 
parently caused great hardship and was later restricted, first 
to discretionary judgments given without pleadings and with- 
out evidence, and then to judgments given by a single judge 
(HM 23:1; Resp. Rosh 6:15, 56:4; Mordekhai Kid. 541), and was 
thus virtually abolished. 

The judgment may not exceed the amount of the claim 
(Rema HM 17:12); but where the court is satisfied that the plain- 
tiff was genuinely ignorant of the real extent of his rights, it 
may impose fines and other sanctions on the defendant to 
compel him to satisfy the plaintiff even beyond his claim (Sma, 
HM 17:26; Bah HM 17). 

For the effect of judgments inter partes and inter alios, 
see *Maiaseh. 


Revision 

A judgment is always subject to revision, normally by the 
court that made it in the first place, if new evidence has come 
to light disproving the facts which the judgment was based on, 
provided the party seeking to adduce such new evidence is not 
debarred from so doing (see above; Sanh. 3:8; Yad, Sanhedrin 
7:6; HM 20, 1). Every judgment is also subject to revision for 
errors of law. Originally the rule appears to have been general 
and to have applied in all civil cases, whatever the quality of 
the error (Sanh. 4:1); later it was confined to erroneous judg- 
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ments of nonprofessional and non-expert judges (Bek. 4:4); 
finally, the rule was confined to errors of mishnaic (i.e., clear 
and undisputed) law, as distinguished from “errors of discre- 
tion” (Sanh. 6a, 33a; Ket. 84b, 100a). While “discretion” was 
originally understood in its wide literal sense (cf. Sanh. 29b; Ty, 
Sanh. 1:1, 18a), it was eventually confined to matters on which 
there were different views in the Talmud and the halakhah had 
not been decided; whatever view the judge followed, his judg- 
ment would not (for that reason alone) be subject to revision. 
It might otherwise be where the court followed one opinion 
in ignorance or disregard of the fact that another opinion had 
been accepted and put into practice “throughout the world” 
(Yad, Sanh. 6:2; HM 25:2). The revisable error could (in certain 
well-defined circumstances) be of great moment to the judge 
personally, as he might find himself saddled with the obliga- 
tion to pay out of his own pocket any irrecoverable damage 
caused by his error (Yad, loc. cit. 6:3; HM 25:3). 

Apart from revisable error, unwarranted assumption 
of judicial authority (whether it resulted in error or not) is a 
cause for having the judgment set aside, but it stands until set 
aside (Yad, loc. cit. 6:4; HM 25:4). The finding of unwarranted 
assumption of judicial authority is tantamount to a finding 
of a trespass, and counts in damages (ibid.). In many coun- 
tries, the revision of judgments of errors of law was reserved 
to courts of appeal, i.e., mostly courts presided over by the 
leading scholars of the community. 


Modern Law 

While the procedure in Israel civil courts is mainly based on 
English law, the procedure in the rabbinical courts is governed 
by the Takkanot ha-Diyyun which were enacted by the chief 
rabbinate of Israel in 1960 (revising earlier takkanot of 1943). 
They purport to reflect talmudic and post-talmudic law, but 
actually deviate from it and follow modern procedural con- 
cepts in many important particulars; for example, the require- 
ment of written statements of claim, representation by attor- 
neys, cross-examination of parties (in addition to witnesses), 
reduction of judgments into writing before delivery, and dis- 
cretion in the matter of costs. 


PENAL 


For the composition of courts competent to adjudicate in 
criminal cases, see Bet *din. The composition of the court and 
certain matters of procedure differ in capital and non-capital 
cases. While the following account deals with capital cases (un- 
less otherwise indicated), practice and procedure were mod- 
eled on them as far as possible (cf. Maim., Yad, Sanh. 16:1-4). 


Court Sessions 

In criminal cases, the court sits only during the day and ad- 
journs at sunset (Sanh. 4:1; Yad, Sanh. 11:1). Ifthe proceedings 
have been concluded during the day, a judgment of acquittal 
will be announced forthwith, but a judgment of conviction 
and sentence may not be announced until the following day 
(Sanh., loc. cit.; Yad, loc. cit.), since there is a chance that the 
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judges may change their minds during the night (Rashi, Sanh. 
32a). No criminal sessions may therefore be held on the eves 
of the Sabbath and holidays (Sanh. 4:1; Yad, Sanhedrin 11:2); 
and either because a trial is regarded as potentially a first step 
in an execution, which may not take place on a Sabbath (Ty, 
Sanh. 4:7, 22b), or because the trial involves writing prohibited 
on the Sabbath (Tos. to Bezeh 36b and Sanh. 35a), no criminal 
trials may be held on the Sabbath or holidays. 

In the Temple precincts (see Bet *din), criminal sessions 
started after the morning sacrifices and ended with the late 
afternoon sacrifice (Sanh. 88b); otherwise the time of court 
sessions is the same in criminal as in civil cases. The follow- 
ing is a mishnaic account of the manner in which courts of 
23 held criminal trials: 

The court sat in the form of a half-circle, so that the 
judges could all see one another. The two court scribes stood 
before them, one at the right and one at the left, and recorded 
the words of the judges - one the words of those in favor of 
conviction, and the other the words of those in favor of ac- 
quittal. Three rows of learned disciples sat before them, each 
knowing his place; when the seat of a judge became vacant, 
his place would be filled with the first sitting in the first row 
(Sanh. 4:3-4 - According to Maim., Yad, Sanhedrin 1:9; but 
Rashi (to Mishnah, Sanh. 36b) states that the two scribes write 
the words both of those in favor and those against, so that if 
one scribe errs the other can correct him). 

The public and the disciples would be already in court 
when the judges entered - the presiding judge last - and every- 
one present would rise and remain standing until the presiding 
judge gave them leave to sit down (Tosef., Sanh. 7:8). 


Duplicity of Trials 

Only one capital case may be tried on any one day in any one 
court (Sanh. 6:4; Tosef., Sanh. 7:2). An exception was made 
where there were several participants in one crime, provided 
they were all liable to the same penalty (Sanh. 46a). However, 
where participants in one crime were liable to execution by 
different methods, as, e.g., in *adultery where the male adul- 
terer was liable to strangulation and the female adulteress, if 
a priest’s daughter, to burning, they had to be tried separately 
on different days (Yad, Sanh. 14:10). 


Arrest 

The arrest and detention of persons awaiting trial is reported 
in the Bible (Lev. 24:12; Num. 15:34), and the appointment of 
judges presupposed the concomitant appointment of police of- 
ficers (shoterim: Deut. 16:18). Maimonides describes shoterim 
as officers equipped with sticks and whips who would patrol 
streets and marketplaces, and bring any criminals they caught 
before the court; these officers would also be dispatched by the 
court to arrest any person against whom a complaint had been 
brought (“they act upon the judges’ orders in every matter”: 
Yad, Sanhedrin 1:1). In capital cases the accused would be de- 
tained pending trial (Sif. Num. 114; Yad, Sanhedrin 11:2), if he 
was caught in flagranti delicto or there was at least some prima 
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facie evidence against him (TJ, Sanh. 7:8). However, the fact 
that the available evidence was as yet insufficient to put a man 
on trial was no reason not to detain him until sufficient evi- 
dence was available (Sanh. 81b). Or, where death had not yet 
ensued but the victim was dangerously wounded, the assail- 
ant would be detained until the degree of his offense could be 
determined (Sanh. 78b; Ket. 33b). The accused would always 
be held in custody (Yad, Sanh. 12:3). Opinions were divided 
on whether an arrest could be made on the Sabbath. 


Bail 

The release of an accused person on bail pending trial is al- 
ready mentioned in early sources (Mekh. Nezikin 6). The rule 
evolved that in capital cases no bail should be allowed (ibid.; 
and Resp. Ribash no. 236, quoted in Beit Yosef, HM 388, n. 5), 
from which it may be inferred that in non-capital cases bail 
would be granted as a matter of course. 


Default Proceedings 
No criminal proceeding may be conducted in the absence of 
the accused (Sanh. 79b; Yad, Roze’ah 4:7, Sanh. 14:7). 


Prosecution 

There is good authority for the proposition that in cases of 
*homicide the *blood-avenger acted as prosecutor (Nov. 
Ran; Sanh. 45a). Where no blood-avenger was forthcoming, 
the court would appoint one for this purpose (Sanh. 45b). By 
analogy, it may be assumed that in cases other than homicide 
the victim of the offense acted as complainant and prosecu- 
tor. In offenses of a public nature, the court initiated the pro- 
ceedings and dispensed with prosecutors. Such proceedings 
were normally prompted by witnesses who came forward and 
notified the court that an offense had been committed; if they 
could identify and name the accused and satisfy the court that 
a prima facie case could be made out against him, the court 
would take action (Yad, Sanh. 12:1). 


Defense 

In criminal matters, any person who wished to plead in fa- 
vor of the accused was allowed and even encouraged to do so 
(Sanh. 4:1). If a disciple of the judges wished to plead for the 
accused, he was raised to the bench and allowed to stay there 
until the end of the day (Sanh. 5:4), clearly a potent encour- 
agement. There are records in post-talmudic times of defense 
attorneys having been appointed by the court (e.g., Ribash 
Resp. no. 235). 


Evidence 

Unlike civil trials, criminal trials started with the interrogation 
of the witnesses. Before this, each witness had to be warned 
separately by the court in the following terms: 

If you are going to tell us anything which you only be- 
lieve or opine, or anything you may have heard from any other 
person, however trustworthy he may seem to you, or anything 
you know from rumors - or if you are not aware that this court 
is going to examine you by a probing cross-examination - you 
had better know that a criminal trial is not like a civil trial; 
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in a civil case, a false witness pays money to the man he has 
wronged and will then be discharged; but in a criminal case, 
his blood and the blood of his children will be on him until 
the end of the world. Man was created single in this world, to 
show you that whoever causes one single soul to perish from 
this world is regarded as if he had caused the whole world to 
perish; and he who keeps one single soul alive in this world is 
regarded as having kept the whole world alive. Are not all men 
created in the form of Adam, the first man, and still the form 
of each man is different from that of anybody else? Therefore 
can each and everybody say, it is for me that the world was cre- 
ated. And do not say, why should we bring this calamity upon 
ourselves? for it is written, whoever is able to testify from what 
he has seen or known, and does not do so, will be punished 
[Lev. 5:1]; nor may you say, it is more convenient for us to in- 
cur punishment for our silence, than to bring upon ourselves 
the blood of that criminal; for it is written, there is rejoicing 
when the wicked perish (Sanh. 4:5; Yad, Sanh. 12:3). 

The evidence of at least two witnesses (Deut. 17:6) is re- 
quired to prove not only that the accused was seen to have 
committed the act constituting the offense (Ket. 26b; Sanh. 
30a; Git. 33b), but also that, immediately before committing it, 
he had been warned of its unlawfulness and of the exact pen- 
alty he would incur (Sanh. 12:2). No circumstantial evidence 
is ever sufficient to support a conviction (Sanh. 37b; Tosef., 
Sanh. 8:3; see *Evidence; Penal *law). The accused must be 
present during the examination of the witnesses, but opinions 
are divided on whether he must stand up or may be seated. 
The judges, are of course, seated when hearing evidence (HM 
28:6), while the witnesses stand (Shevu. 30a; HM 28:5). 

For the methods of examination of witness, see * Wit- 
ness. 


Deliberations 

It is only if and when the evidence of all the witnesses heard 
is first found consistent, i.e., if it is established to the satisfac- 
tion of the court that the witnesses do not contradict them- 
selves or each other in any material particular, that the delib- 
erations (in the technical sense) start (Sanh. 5:4; Yad, Sanh. 
12:3). If the evidence is found to be inconsistent, the accused 
is acquitted and discharged there and then. The rule is that the 
youngest member of the court has the first say in the delibera- 
tions (Sanh. 4:2; Yad, Sanh. 11:6), in case the junior members 
be unduly impressed and influenced by what their elders have 
to say (Yad, Sanh. 10:6; Rashi to Ex. 23:2 and to Sanh. 36a); but 
this rule yields to another that the deliberations must always 
start with a view propounded in favor of the accused (Sanh. 
4:1, 5:4; Yad, Sanh. 11:1, 12:3). Talmudic scholars wondered 
how anything could be said in favor of the accused once the 
evidence against him had been found to be consistent, and 
they solved the problem by suggesting that “opening in favor 
of the accused” really meant asking the accused whether he 
could adduce any evidence in rebuttal (Sanh. 32b; TJ, Sanh. 
4:1), or reassuring the accused that if he was innocent he had 
nothing to fear from the evidence adduced against him (ibid.; 
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Yad, Sanh. 10:7). Deliberations were thus held in the presence 
of the accused, and it would appear that at this stage he was 
given the opportunity of saying anything he wished in his 
defense: “If he says, I wish to plead in favor of myself, he is 
heard, provided there is some substance in his words” (Sanh. 
5:4). According to Maimonides, he is even raised to the bench 
for this purpose (Yad, Sanh. 10:8). However, he is not allowed 
to say anything to his detriment, and as soon as he opens his 
mouth to admit his guilt or otherwise prejudice himself, he 
is silenced and reprimanded by the court (Tosef., Sanh. 9:4). 
Where the accused is not capable of speaking for himself, the 
court or a judge will do so for him (Sanh. 29a). 

It appears that the credibility and weight of the evidence, 
even though it was found consistent (and hence admissible), 
was an open issue for the deliberation of the judges, as was the 
legal question whether the act committed by the accused con- 
stituted a punishable offense (Yad, Sanh. 10:9). Having once 
expressed his view in favor of an acquittal, a judge is not al- 
lowed to change his view during the deliberations (Sanh. 4:1, 
5:5, 34a; Yad, Sanh. 10:2); but having expressed his opinion 
condemning the accused, a judge may change his mind even 
during the deliberations (ibid.; Yad, Sanh. 11:1). Judges ought 
not to follow the opinion of other, greater judges, especially 
in criminal cases, but must decide solely according to their 
own knowledge and personal conviction (Tosef., Sanh. 3:8; 
Yad, Sanh. 10:1). 

If, at the end of the day, a majority for an acquittal has 
been reached, the accused is acquitted forthwith; if no such 
majority has emerged, the case is adjourned to the next day 
(see above), the judges conferring, in groups of two, through- 
out the night, abstaining from too much food and from all al- 
cohol. The next morning, back in court, the scribes checked 
the judges’ views with those they had expressed the day be- 
fore, so that the number of those arguing in favor of an ac- 
quittal could meanwhile only have increased (Sanh. 5:5, Yad, 
Sanh. 12:3). If a clear majority for conviction has eventually 
been reached, judgment will be pronounced accordingly; but 
a “clear majority” presupposes some minority and accord- 
ingly, where the whole court is unanimous that the accused 
be convicted, proceedings are adjourned and deliberations 
continued until at least one judge changes his view and votes 
for an acquittal (Sanh. 17a; Yad, Sanh. 9:1). It is believed that 
this rule applied only to the Great Sanhedrin of 71 (Maim., 
Yad, ibid., speaks of the “Sanhedrin” as distinguished from the 
“Small Sanhedrin” in the immediately following paragraph), 
while in courts of 23 and of three unanimity was as good as, 
or even better than, a majority. 


Judgment 

The sentence pronounces the accused guilty and specifies the 
punishment to be inflicted on hin; it is not reasoned. Unlike in 
civil cases (see above), the accused knows which of the judges 
were in the majority and which in the minority, and what were 
the reasons which prompted each judge in his voting, since 
he had been present at their deliberations. 
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Once a capital sentence is pronounced, the accused is 
in law deemed to be dead (Sanh. 71b), and a person killing 
him would not be guilty of homicide (Yad, Mamrim 7, 9), nor 
would a person wounding him be guilty of any offense or li- 
able for damages (Tosef., BK 9:15). The theory was propounded 
that it is this legal fiction which enables the court and the ex- 
ecutioners to execute capital sentences without incurring li- 
ability as murderers. 

On the other hand, as long as the sentence has not been 
carried out, the judgment is subject to revision: on the way 
from the court to the place of execution, a herald announces 
that A son of B is going to be executed for having commit- 
ted the offense C, and witness D and E have testified against 
him; whoever has anything to say in his defense should come 
forward to say it (Sanh. 6:1). The case is returned to court 
for a retrial not only if any such person is forthcoming but 
even if the accused himself wishes to plead again in his own 
defense - provided there is some substance in what he says 
(ibid.). In order to find out whether or not there is some sub- 
stance in what the accused wishes to say, two men learned 
in the law are seconded to accompany him on his way to 
the place of execution (Yad, Sanh. 13:1), and if they are sat- 
isfied that there is some such substance, they will have him 
brought back into court even two and three times (ibid.). 
If, on retrial or redeliberation, the accused is acquitted, the 
sentence is deemed to be annulled ex tunc, as if it had never 
been passed. 

Where the accused escapes after sentence and before ex- 
ecution and then is caught and brought before the court which 
had sentenced him, his trial is not reopened, but the sentence 
stands (Mak. 1:10). It might be different if he were brought be- 
fore a court in Erez Israel, and the court which had sentenced 
him had sat outside Erez Israel (Yad, Sanh. 13:8). For the pur- 
pose of establishing that sentence had duly been pronounced 
against him, two witnesses must testify that in their presence 
sentence had been passed on this particular accused and they 
had also heard the evidence given against him by two named 
witnesses (Mak. 1:10; Yad, Sanh. 13:7). Before the sentence is 
finally executed, the accused is asked to confess in order that 
he may have a share in the world to come (Sanh. 6:2). If he 
does not know how to make confession, he is asked to repeat 
the words, “may my death expiate all my sins” (ibid.). 

For the various modes of execution, see Capital *Pun- 


ishment. 
[Haim Hermann Cohn] 


RULES OF PROCEDURE OF THE RABBINICAL 
COURTS OF THE STATE OF ISRAEL 


The promulgation of the Rules of Procedure for the Rabbinical 
Courts in Erez Yisrael marked the first attempt in the history 
of halakhic literature to provide a modern compilation of the 
rules of procedure. The Council of the Chief Rabbinate pub- 
lished the Rules of Procedure, based largely on the Shulhan 
Arukh and responsa literature, in 1943. The Rules have been 
revised several times over the years. As of 2006 the last revi- 
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sion was made in 1993, and all references in this article are to 
those Rules. 


The Court’s Intervention in Litigation 

In this article, we present the primary findings of a compre- 
hensive study of the rabbinical court's intervention in litigation 
in general, and in pleadings and the examination of witnesses 
in particular (Y. Sinai, Me‘uravut Bet ha-Din be-Halikh ha-Diy- 
yuni be-Mishpat ha-Ivri (Ramat-Gan, 2003)). 

Sources of Jewish Law dealing with the intervention of 
judges in pleadings paint a complex picture, drawing upon 
several procedural systems that developed at different times 
and in different places. In this context, we find tension be- 
tween the adversarial principle, “Do not play the part of an ad- 
vocate” (M. Avot 1.8), and the inquisitorial principle - “Open 
thy mouth for the mute” (TJ Sanh. 3:6). 

In general, one may distinguish between two primary 
procedural approaches, which developed against different le- 
gal and historical backgrounds. While these approaches were 
clearly enunciated by medieval scholars in Spain and Ashke- 
naz, they were already hinted at in talmudic literature. One 
approach, emphasized primarily in the classical Spanish tra- 
dition, took an adversarial view, and tended to shy away from 
the court providing any assistance to a litigant’s pleadings, 
whether factual or legal, in the course of the proceedings (see, 
e.g., Yad, Sanh. 21:10-11). This approach sees in the live, spon- 
taneous conflict between the parties a means for uncovering 
the factual truth. The proceedings are conducted primarily by 
the parties themselves, who present their arguments before 
the court. Any uncontrolled intervention in that spontaneous 
dispute by third parties (whether the court or lawyers) may 
seriously impede the process of uncovering the truth. Never- 
theless, this approach does permit the court to intervene in 
the proceedings in exceptional circumstances. We thus find 
the rule that the court may raise arguments for the benefit of 
an heir or a buyer (Git. 58b). 

The second approach, emphasized in the Ashkenazi tra- 
dition, prefers an inquisitorial view. This approach recognizes 
numerous situations in which the court is required to assist 
in raising factual and legal arguments (see, e.g., Teshuvot u- 
Fesakim meet Hakhmei Ashkenaz, sec. 99). However, even the 
supporters of this system did not adopt an extreme inquisito- 
rial approach, and limited court intervention to some degree. 
Similar to the supporters of the first approach, their aim was 
that the truth be uncovered with the assistance of the court. 
The Ashkenazi scholars developed and perfected a compre- 
hensive theory to distinguish between common and uncom- 
mon arguments, so that the court was allowed to take the ini- 
tiative to raise only the more common arguments that might 
reasonably reflect the truth. 

Talmudic and post-talmudic sources reveal a clear, fun- 
damental distinction between factual and legal arguments. 
In general, the Sages were in favor of judges raising legal ar- 
gumentation and safeguarding the rights of defendants in 
criminal cases, and of litigants in civil monetary cases (in 
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the framework of arbitration). Raising arguments is part of a 
judge's role, in accordance with the duty to apply the law in 
the case before him. In light of Maimonides’ statement at the 
beginning of Chapter 6 of Hilkhot Toen ve-Nitan, we must dis- 
tinguish between two stages of the proceedings. During the 
first stage, the parties raise their factual claims. The legal argu- 
ments are only addressed at the second stage, that of rendering 
judgment, and the court decides in accordance with the legal 
principles. The court’s role is to draw the legal conclusions 
that flow from the litigants’ factual pleadings. At the stage of 
rendering judgment, the court is required to raise legal argu- 
ments deriving from halakhah, even if a litigant was mistaken 
in this regard or failed to raise the arguments. 

Under the rules of procedure of Jewish Law, witnesses 
are examined by the court and, in principle, litigants and their 
attorneys may not question the witnesses. On the subject of 
examining witnesses, see *Witness. 


ADHERENCE TO THE RULES OF PROCEDURE. Many schol- 
ars have noted that, although the courts operate in accordance 
with established rules of procedure, the approach of the Sages 
and of judges is fundamentally informal. While the rules of 
procedure are intended to establish appropriate order in the 
normal course of the court’s work, they are not sacrosanct, 
and breach of a rule will not result in any unnecessary loss of 
rights or any harm to a litigant that does not serve the inter- 
ests of justice (N. Kirsch, “Le-Mahut ha-Prozess ha-Ivri,’ in: 
Yavneh: 3 (1949), 128-36; A.H. Shaki, “Kavvei Yihud be-Sidrei 
ha-Din ha-Rabbanyyim u-ve-Gishat ha-Dayyanim le-Ttiun 
Formalisti: le-Or Pesikat Batei ha-Din ha-Rabbaniyyim be-Yis- 
rael, in: Sefer Sanhedrai (Tel Aviv, 1972), 248; S. Darnes, “Hoser 
Formalizim be-Sidrei ha-Din be-Vatei ha-Din ha-Rabbaniyyim 
be-Yisrael} in: Dinei Yisrael, 10-11 (1981-83), 27). 

In this regard, the Israeli Supreme Court stated (ca 
561/77 Hevrat Ram Ltd. v. Bank Leumi Ltd., 32 (2) PD 639, 
643, per Justice Elon): 


The importance of the rules of procedure requires no emphasis, 
as they are the guarantor of legal stability and of the search for 
truth. Nevertheless, the commandment to do true justice may 
require that the court show leniency when one of the litigants 
errs in a matter of procedure, when it will not harm the oppos- 
ing litigant... We may learn from the words of the Rabad of Pos- 
quiéres ... one of the great halakhists of the 12"* century, who 
stated in a certain matter in which a litigant erred in one of his 
pleadings: “We must not decide in accordance with his plead- 
ing but pronounce true judgment...and therefore it is up to the 
court, if it sees that he pleaded mistakenly or foolishly...not to 
follow it to its conclusion but to correct it” (Tamim De’im, 56). 


In the following we will examine other subjects in the order 
that they appear in first part of this entry. 


COURT SESSIONS. The Talmud states: “The day is for the be- 
ginning of the trial, the night is for the conclusion of the trial” 
(Sanh. 34b), and that is the rule established in the Shulhan 
Arukh (HM 5.2). This is taken to mean that the parties are not 
to be summoned to court at night. However, if the proceed- 
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for the book. Epstein later became an expatriate, settling in 
London and gaining fame as a sculptor. 

The photographer Alfred *Stieglitz championed modern- 
ism in the 1910s. While most of the artists that Stieglitz sup- 
ported were not Jewish, the avant-garde painter and sculptor 
Max *Weber enjoyed his patronage. An underlying tone of 
antisemitism, or at least an intense nativism, pervaded some 
discussions of modernism at this time. The conservative critic 
Royal Cortissoz described modernism as “Ellis Island art,’ 
while others termed it the art of aliens. Indeed, modernism 
was frequently associated with Jews, a position later adopted 
by Hitler. 

Many artists addressed political, social, and economic 
issues, especially during the Great Depression. It has been 
argued that traditions of social justice impel Jewish artists to 
create imagery of the underdog. Although secular in theme, 
these works - influenced by the Jewish experience - would 
be recognized as Jewish American art even by critics who 
define the term in its strictest sense. Working as Social Re- 
alists in the 1930s, the *Soyer brothers (Raphael, Moses, and 
Isaac) observed the mundane details of life, like waiting in an 
unemployment line, with gentleness and compassion. Peter 
*Blume and Ben *Shahn were more overtly politically com- 
mitted; Shahn made over 20 images decrying the ethnically 
biased trial and execution of Italian American anarchists 
Nicola Sacco and Bartolomeo Vanzetti. William *Gropper 
expressed his political sympathies as a cartoonist for the left- 
wing publications New Masses and the Yiddish daily Morning 
Freiheit. Some artists’ work appeared in the Yiddish journal 
Schriftn and in The Menorah Journal, a periodical devoted to 
Jewish culture that also attempted at various times to define 
Jewish art. 

Louis *Lozowick, who worked as a Precisionist painter 
of city scenes and at times as a Social Realist, was also an art 
critic for The Menorah Journal. In a 1924 article on Jewish art- 
ists who recently exhibited in New York, Lozowick mentions 
Theresa *Bernstein, William Gropper, and William *Zorach, 
among others. Although few of the names devoted their art 
to Jewish themes (at least at that time), Lozowick’s identifica- 
tion of the artists as Jewish indicates that he, like many crit- 
ics, understood the term Jewish artist as connoting the ethnic 
identification of the artist rather than the artist’s subject mat- 
ter. A year later Peter Krasnow explicitly defined Jewish art 
in The Menorah Journal as any art produced by a Jew regard- 
less of subject. In this early period of Jewish integration into 
America, most artists tried to avoid this kind of discourse, 
fearing that such categorization would pigeonhole their work 
as Other or parochial. There was, however, ambivalence on 
the part of many artists. To be sure, even if artists shied away 
from the classification “Jewish artist,’ several still displayed 
their work at the aforementioned Jewish Art Center and the 
Educational Alliance, among other Jewish locales. The art 
exhibitions of the Yiddisher Kultur Farband (yKUF), a Com- 
munist organization dedicated to fighting fascism, were also 
quite popular. Established in September 1937 by the World 
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Alliance for Yiddish Culture, ykur’s first art exhibition was 
held in 1938. Minna *Harkavy, Lionel *Reiss, and Louis Ribak 
were among 102 artists who showed work on both Jewish and 
non-Jewish material. 

In 1936, nine Jewish artists formed a group they dubbed 
“The Ten” (the tenth spot was reserved for a guest artist). 
*Ben-Zion, Ilya *Bolotowsky, Adolph *Gottlieb, Louis Har- 
ris, Jack Kufeld, Marcus Rothkowitz (Marc *Rothko), Louis 
*Schanker, Joseph Solman, and Nahum Tschacbasov exhibited 
together for four years. That the artists shared a Jewish back- 
ground is typically understood as a coincidence. No common 
style or theme pervades the group’s work, but most members 
were committed to modernist developments. 

In the 1940s Jack *Levine worked as a Social Realist, al- 
though he painted more satirically and expressionistically than 
did the practitioners of the mode in the thirties. Beginning in 
1941, Levine painted and made prints of biblical figures and 
stories in addition to his politically motivated art. After his 
first biblical painting, Planning Solomon'’s Temple, Levine ren- 
dered hundreds more images inspired by the Bible’s narrative. 
Often employing Hebrew labels to identify figures, Levine's 
biblical works, he explained, attempt to augment Jewish pic- 
torial expression, which he felt was hampered by the Second 
Commandment. The Boston-born Levine began a lifelong 
friendship with Hyman *Bloom when the pair started study- 
ing art together at a Jewish Community Center in their early 
teens. Bloom also retained the human figure in an increas- 
ingly abstract art world, painting secular and religious mat- 
ter in brilliant colors. 


1945-1990. A number of the leading Abstract Expressionists 
were Jewish. Adolph Gottlieb, Philip *Guston, Franz *Kline, 
Lee *Krasner, Barnett Newman, Ad Reinhardt, and Mark 
Rothko are among several artists who eschewed representa- 
tion in the late 1940s and 1950s. The style(s) in which the artists 
worked are difficult to generalize, but they typically painted 
on large canvases and were interested in spontaneous expres- 
sion. Although abstract, Newman's painting has been under- 
stood as shaped by his Jewish sensibilities, in part because of 
titles like Covenant and The Name, and also because, it has 
been argued, his knowledge of Kabbalah influenced his “zip 
paintings,’ which can be read as symbolic of God and Cre- 
ation. Some second-generation Abstract Expressionists were 
also Jewish. Helen *Frankenthaler and Morris *Louis stained 
unprimed canvases with thinned color that seemed to float on 
and through the canvas. Louis named a series of his paintings 
with letters from the Hebrew alphabet. Clement *Greenberg 
and Harold *Rosenberg, two of the main art critics who pro- 
mulgated abstraction, were Jewish. 

Although better known for his criticism of contempo- 
rary art, Rosenberg also wrote one of the canonical articles on 
Jewish art. Published in Commentary in July 1966, Rosenberg’s 
sarcastic and provocative essay “Is There a Jewish Art?” contin- 
ues to serve as a springboard for scholarly discussions of Jew- 
ish art in America and abroad. Influenced in part by the for- 
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ings - ie., the pleadings and taking of testimony - are con- 
cluded while it is still day, the trial may be concluded - ie., 
the judgment may be read - at night. Various opinions have 
been expressed as to whether the judges must conclude their 
deliberations during the day, or whether they may continue 
them at night (Pithei Teshuvah on Sh. Ar., HM 5.7). Opinions 
differ as to the validity of the decision of a court that breaches 
this rule (Hagahot ha-Rema, ad loc.). Nevertheless, the liti- 
gants may give their consent to conducting proceedings at 
night (Responsa of Rabbi Meir b. Baruch of Rottenburg (Cre- 
mona, 1557) 29). 

Ending the court’s session at noon is dictated by the pro- 
hibition of sitting in judgment without eating, because the 
judges cannot devote their undivided attention to the pro- 
ceedings if they are hungry (Arukh ha-Shulhan, HM 5.11). If 
the judges choose to reconvene after the noon meal, the liti- 
gants must comply (Beer Eliyahu al Biur ha-Gra, Sh. Ar., HM 
5.7). When a judge is a public appointee, his work hours are 
set by agreement or by the customary rules (Resp. R. Joseph 
ibn Migash, 127). 

In the State of Israel, the rabbinical courts are in recess for 
one month of the year (from the ninth of Av until the tenth of 
Elul), during which period only emergency cases are heard. 


PARTIES. There is a fundamental tendency in Jewish Law 
opposing representation by lawyers. The court must hear the 
pleadings from the litigants themselves in order to obtain an 
impression from their appearance and their behavior as an 
aid in determining who is telling the truth. Despite the fun- 
damental tendency to reject representation by counsel, the in- 
stitution nevertheless found its way into Jewish Law by virtue 
of practical realities that overcame the theoretical objections 
(see in detail, Rackover, ha-Shelihut ve-ha-Harshaah ba-Mish- 
pat ha-Ivri, Chap. 8). Granting a defendant the possibility of 
appointing an attorney to argue on his behalf derives from a 
custom that was roundly criticized by several poskim, but that 
garnered the support of others (Sema on Sh. Ar., HM 17.14). 
In the modern period, the said custom ultimately crystallized 
into a rule included in the Rules of Procedure of the Rabbini- 
cal Courts of Israel permitting litigants to appoint represen- 
tatives to appear before the court on their behalf. Neverthe- 
less, the regulations do not entirely ignore the negative view 
of the majority of posekim in regard to representation. Thus, 
under rule 57, the appointment of a legal representative does 
not exempt the appointing party from personally appearing 
in court. Rule 60 (1) further establishes that, in general, the 
litigant shall initially plead on his own behalf, and only there- 
after are his representatives permitted “to explain and reason 
their pleadings.” 

The court’s authority to order a joinder of parties can be 
based upon the basic procedural principle of judicial econ- 
omy: “it would not be proper to trouble the Court of Law so 
much for nothing” (BK 89b), namely, that the court should 
not be troubled without reason, and should be saved from un- 
necessary annoyance. It would therefore appear that, where 
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there is a question before the court that is common to several 
parties, the joinder of those parties in a single action is within 
the competence of the court, and is even desirable under the 
procedural rules of Jewish Law, even if the parties do not all 
share an interest in every element of the case (Shochetman, 
Seder ha-Din, 58). 


VENUE. The basic rule is that the appropriate venue for liti- 
gation between parties residing in the same city is the court 
of that city (Sanh. 31b). Even if both parties are present in an- 
other city, one cannot compel the other to submit to the court 
of that city, but must file suit before the court of their perma- 
nent place of residence (Nahmanides’ Torah Commentary to 
Deut. 16:18). The ancient rule that a lender could demand that 
his case be heard before the Great Court in Jerusalem (Yad., 
Sanh. 6:6) was interpreted by the Shulhan Arukh to mean that, 
in the case of a debt for which the plaintiff is the defendant's 
creditor, the rule that the case be heard in their own city ap- 
plies only if it is acceptable to the plaintiff, who is at liberty 
to choose that the matter be brought before a higher court 
in another place (HM 14:1). However, the plaintiff can de- 
mand that the defendant go to the Great Court only if he first 
brings evidence or testimony before the local court showing 
that there is substance to his suit. This is the law, and Rema 
adds in his gloss to the Shulhan Arukh that the prevailing 
custom is that no litigant may demand that his case be heard 
by a court in another city, even if it be a greater court. This 
custom is based on the fear of abuse by dishonest plaintiffs 
who might file baseless suits against wealthy victims, in the 
expectation that the defendants would prefer to offer a settle- 
ment rather than travel to a distant city in order to present 
a defense (Resp. Maharik, no.21). Another reason given for 
the custom is to prevent disputes as to which court is greater 
(Resp. Maharshdam, HM 7). If the litigants do not reside in 
the same city, the applicable rule is that “the plaintiff follows 
the defendant” (Rema, HM 14:1). 

Rule 7 of the Rules of Procedure of the Rabbinical Courts 
of Israel establishes that “the place of the defendant shall be 
deemed to refer to his permanent place of residence, perma- 
nent place of work, or primary place of business.” Where there 
is no court in the defendant's city, the plaintiff must file suit in 
the court closest to the defendant’s place of residence (Piskei 
Mordekhai le-Sanhedrin, Chap. 3, end of $709). 

Although the general rule is that the plaintiff follows 
the defendant, if the defendant comes to the plaintiff’s place 
of residence, the plaintiff may require the defendant to sub- 
mit to the jurisdiction of the local court, as this will not cause 
the defendant to incur added expense. If both litigants are 
present in another city, the plaintiff can require the defen- 
dant to submit to the jurisdiction of the local court in order 
to frustrate a suspicion of evasion by the defendant (Rema, 
ibid; Pithei Teshuvah, ibid., $2). Other exceptions to the rule 
are that a son sued by his father must appear in the court of 
his father’s place of residence (Rema on Sh. Ar., yD 240:8), 
and that a student must appear in the court of his teacher's 
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residence (Knesset ha-Gedolah le-Hoshen Mishpat 14; Haga- 
hot ha-Tur, §8). 


DEFAULT PROCEDURE. Some scholars are of the opinion that 
the demand that a litigant be present at the proceedings is the 
preferred rule, but that a case may be tried in absentia (Kezot 
ha-Hoshen, HM 13:1). On this basis, Rule 101 of the Rules of 
Procedure of the Rabbinical Courts of Israel establishes that 
if a litigant does not appear in court, “the court may decide 
to hear the suit, including hearing testimony and evidence, 
in the defendant’s absence, and render judgment or adjourn 
the proceedings to a later date.” Examples of various rules that 
granted courts in the Diaspora the authority to hear cases in 
the defendant's absence may be found in Assaf, Batei ha-Din 
ve-Sidreihem le-Ahar Hatimat ha-Talmud, 36-37. 

The halakhic sources do not refer to situations in which 
the two parties failed to appear at the trial, or in which the 
plaintiff did not appear, but these situations are contemplated 
in the Rules of Procedure of the Rabbinical Courts of Israel. 
Where both parties fail to appear, Rule 100 grants the court the 
power to adjourn to a later date, or to dismiss the case with- 
out prejudice. The court is not empowered to dismiss the case 
with prejudice and prevent reinstituting the suit, inasmuch as 
such a dismissal is possible only after hearing the pleadings 
and the witnesses (Resp. Maharam Schick, HM no. 1). If the 
plaintiff fails to appear, Rule 102 states: “If the defendant ap- 
pears and the plaintiff does not appear after having been duly 
summoned, the court will dismiss the case at the defendant's 
request, unless the court finds that, under the circumstances, 
the case should not be dismissed, in which case it shall adjourn 
the proceedings.” Here, too, the court is not authorized to dis- 
miss with prejudice and rule in favor of the defendant. 


CAUSE LIST. Some scholars are of the opinion that the laws 
presented in this regard were intended to address a reality that 
required the personal appearance of the various parties be- 
fore the court in order to submit complaints. Thus, the rules 
established that certain persons be granted priority. However, 
in modern practice the court sets the dates for hearings only 
after the submission of written complaints, so that it would 
appear that there would be no affront to the dignity of scholars 
or women if their cases were not granted precedence (Shochet- 
man, Seder ha-Din, 38). 


SETTLEMENT. ‘The preference for compromise over judicial 
decision is rooted in the fact that the parties agree to a com- 
promise, whereas in the latter the winning side welcomes the 
judicial decision and the loser is always left dissatisfied. In ad- 
dition, there is a fear that if the judge is left to decide in accor- 
dance with Torah law, he may err as to the true intent of the 
Torah. As Rabbi Jacob ben Asher wrote: “The judges must do 
all in their power to distance themselves from having to de- 
cide in accordance with Torah law, as the minds have greatly 
diminished” (Tur HM 12:6). Handing down judgment in ac- 
cordance with a compromise removes this fear, as the judge 
is not required to seek the truth under the law of the Torah. 
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Nevertheless, a judge is not at liberty to suggest an arbitrary 
compromise. Even the suggested compromise must reflect the 
law, and a mechanical compromise of fifty-fifty division is in- 
valid (BB 132b and Rashi there). The halakhah informs us that, 
as long as the proceedings have not ended, the court may - and 
even must - suggest that the parties agree to a compromise 
(Sema on Sh. Ar., HM, ad loc., $96, 9). 

The court’s authority to settle the issue before it in ac- 
cordance with a compromise was given statutory expression 
in Israeli law in 1992, in Sec. 794 of the Courts Law [Consoli- 
dated Version], 5744 - 1984. The court’s obligation to suggest 
a compromise was emphasized by Judge Kister in a decision 
of the Tel Aviv District Court (ma (TA) 288/57 Blin v. Officers 
of Execution Office, 20 PM 60, 63, 79). 


PLEADING. ‘The reasons underlying the halakhah’s opposition 
to written pleadings, and its preference for oral arguments, 
are that requiring written pleadings presents a burden for 
the parties, and that hearing oral arguments from the parties 
themselves may aid the court in ascertaining who is telling the 
truth, while written pleadings are usually prepared by lawyers 
who are professionally proficient (Resp. Ribash no. 98). 

The need for a written complaint as a general requirement 
is an innovation of the Rules of Procedure of the Rabbinical 
Courts of Israel (chapter 3). Like the accepted rules of proce- 
dure in civil courts, the Rules establish a general requirement of 
a written complaint, even if the defendant does not request it. 

We find a broad, original approach to the principle “open 
thy mouth for the mute,” even where a party is represented 
by counsel, in an Israeli Supreme Court decision (ca 634/76 
Estate of Gerltz v. Aharon, 33 (1) PD 253, 255-256, per Justice 
H. Cohn): 


There are judges who are unwilling to make themselves “play 
the part of an advocate” but, consistent with my own approach 
that we not punish clients for the sins of their attorneys, and in 
order to do justice with the party standing before it, the court 
will uphold the maxim “open thy mouth for the mute,” even in 
regard to a lawyer who does not know how to plead. 


There is no express source in halakhah for the right of liti- 
gants to question one another, inasmuch as the examination 
of witnesses is carried out primarily by the court. Neverthe- 
less, the Rules of Procedure of the Rabbinical Courts of Israel 
(rule 63 (1)) provide that, after the parties present their argu- 
ments, each side may examine the other in regard to its claims. 
These examinations must be aimed at aiding the court in un- 
covering the truth. 


EVIDENCE. On developments in contemporary Israeli law 
in regard to warning witnesses and the abolition of oaths, 
see *Witness. 

Testimony cannot be taken in the absence of the con- 
cerned party (Sh. Ar., HM 28:15) because, when a witness 
speaks in the presence of the person about whom he is testi- 
fying, he is careful not to testify about things of which he is 
not certain (Sema on Sh. Ar, HM, ibid., $48). 
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The court may call witnesses upon its own motion, even 
if they have not been summoned by the parties (Rule 93 of the 
Rules of the Rabbinical Courts of Israel). 

On the examination of witnesses in civil law, see *Wit- 
ness. 


FRAUDULENT CLAIMS. Halakhic literature presents a vari- 
ety of approaches, not necessarily contradictory, with regard 
to the manner in which a court should proceed when it be- 
lieves that it is faced with a fraudulent claim. The early Pales- 
tinian view assumed that a judge must refrain from attempt- 
ing to contend in the usual manner with a case that he feels 
will lead to an untrue result, and that he must either refuse to 
adjudicate or adopt the alternative means of compromise (TJ 
Sanh. 94.1; Y. Sinai, “Me’uravut Bet ha-Din be-Halikh ha-Di- 
yyuni be-Mishpat ha-Ivri, pp. 286-93). This approach is con- 
sonant with the desire to distance the judge from fraudulent 
claims, as expressed in the baraita in Shevwot 30b. Some see 
this approach as consistent with the dominance of the concept 
of yirat ha-horaah (reluctance to render decisions for fear of 
making a mistake in halakhah) in Palestine during the period 
of the Sages (Sinai, ibid., 293-98). 

A later period saw the development of the activist Bab- 
ylonian approach, expressed by R. Papa, which held that, if 
a judge senses that he is confronted with a fraudulent claim, 
then he should - and, it would seem, must — continue with 
the legal proceedings as usual, and contend with the fraud by 
means of a careful examination of the witnesses that will help 
him uncover the truth and correctly decide the law (TB Sanh. 
32b). Here, too, one scholar has demonstrated that the con- 
ceptual roots of R. Papa's approach to fraudulent claims are 
grounded in the activist conduct of his predecessors (Sinai, 
ibid., 304-7). 

These approaches became more sharply distinguished in 
the post-Talmudic period (Yuval Sinai, “Judicial Treatment of 
Fraudulent Claims (Din Merummeh): An Examination of Le- 
gal Traditions,” in: Jewish Law Annual (see bibliography)). On 
the theoretical level, there is not necessarily any clear, funda- 
mental dispute among medieval scholars. Most would appear 
to agree, that in cases of fraudulent claims, there are instances 
in which the judge carefully examines the witnesses, and there 
are other instances in which he refuses to adjudicate. However, 
in practice, the scholars differ as to the emphasis they give to 
each of the said approaches as well as to the tendency toward 
judicial activism or restraint. 

The geonim and the Spanish rishonim developed the 
Babylonian activist approach, supporting an aggressive ju- 
dicial approach toward fraud (Responsa Rambam, ed. Blau, 
58; Responsa Rashba, vol. 2 no. 148). This may reflect the ag- 
gressive authoritarianism characteristic of these authorities, 
who enjoyed a broad measure of judicial autonomy enabling 
them to contend even with problematic cases of fraud with- 
out fear (Sinai, ibid.). As opposed to this, the traditional ap- 
proach in medieval Ashkenaz and France tended toward ju- 
dicial restraint, and saw refusal to adjudicate a fraudulent case 
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as a practical, legitimate course of action (see Resp. Maharam 
mi-Rothenburg (ed. Prague), no. 319; Resp. Mahari Bruna 
no. 213). This approach may be related to yirat ha-horaah as 
a dominant factor in these countries, as is also expressed in 
the desire of the scholars of Ashkenaz and France to avoid 
adjudicating monetary claims. The matter is also linked to 
the limited judicial autonomy in Ashkenaz, and to the fact 
that the appointing of arbitration tribunals was common, and 
took the place of a permanent court. It is only natural that an 
arbitrator who is not a professional judge, and who has been 
selected to decide a particular case, will refrain from address- 
ing fraudulent claims (Sinai, ibid.). Rabbenu Asher disagreed 
with the idea of leaving the case in dispute, and of not decid- 
ing in cases of fraud. He deviated from the traditional Ashke- 
nazi approach, and adopted an activist position much closer 
to, although not identical with, the Spanish approach (Resp. 
Rosh, rule 107.6). 

The judge's duty to decide din emet le-amito (“the true 
law truthfully”; Shab. 10a) was interpreted by the Tosafot as 
follows: “‘true’ - this excludes a deceitful judgment... ‘truth- 
fully’ - one may not distort the law” (Tosafot, BB 8b, s.v. din 
emet le-amito). On the basis of this interpretation, Justice 
Elon wrote in one of his decisions that ““True (emet) — is the 
factual truth; ‘truthfully (le-amito) - is the legal truth. The 
judge must adjudicate in accordance with both truths, and 
put them into effect one upon the other” (Cr. A. 115/82 Moadi 
v. State of Israel, 38 (i) PD 197, 259). On fraudulent claims, also 
see *Witness. 


JUDGMENT. The prevailing custom in the rabbinical courts 
in Israel is to publish judgments in the name of the judge 
who wrote the opinion (Shochetman, Seder ha-Din, 373). In 
an Israeli Supreme Court decision (Hc 228/64 Plonit v. Beit 
ha-Din ha-Rabbani ha-Eizori, 18 (4) PD 141, 156), Justice Haim 
Cohn brought support for the importance of publishing the 
minority opinion from R. Judah’s statement that the minority 
view is preserved along with that of the majority so that it may 
be relied upon should the need arise (Tosefta Eduyyot 1.4). 

Although halakhah does not strictly require that a deci- 
sion be delivered in writing, special takkanot requiring writ- 
ten decisions were instituted in various places (Takkanot Medi- 
nat Mehrin (Jerusalem, 1952) $379, p. 125; Takkanot Nikolsberg 
(Jerusalem, 1962) $126, p. 135). The Rules of Procedure of the 
Rabbinical Courts of Israel also establish that both the de- 
cision and the judgment must be rendered in writing (Rule 
112). 

The overwhelming majority of judgments issued by rab- 
binical courts over the generations did not state the reasoning 
(E. Shochetman, “The Obligation to State Reasons for Legal 
Decisions in Jewish Law,’ in: Shenaton ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri, 
6-7 (1979-80), 335-38). The establishment of courts of appeal 
by the Chief Rabbinate of Israel institutionalized the right of 
appeal, and thus made it necessary that courts reason their 
decisions. The Rules of Procedure of the Rabbinical Courts 
of Israel establish a general rule requiring them to record the 
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reasoning for their decisions (rule 114), as is the accepted prac- 
tice in civil courts. 


REVISION. Many legal systems recognize the doctrine of res 
judicata, according to which a matter will not be reopened 
once all avenues have been exhausted and a final decision 
has been rendered. Jewish law adopts an entirely different ap- 
proach and does not recognize such a doctrine. An expression 
of the preference of this approach to that of English law may be 
found in an opinion by Justice Berenson (Ca 395/60 Amrani 
v. Attorney General, 15 PD 594, 602), in which he states that 
“jt would be preferable to make recourse to this rule [Sh. Ar., 
HM 20] that is better suited to the conditions of Israel than to 
be loyal to the severe, rigid English rule.” 

In order to challenge a decision, the petitioner must show 
that the new evidence was not in his possession and that he 
was unaware of it (Resp. Rosh, 13.20). Relying upon sources 
in Jewish law, Justice Kister held that new evidence cannot be 
introduced after the rendering of a decision if it could have 
been brought earlier (ca 211/65 Attorney General v. Mazan, 
19 PD 32, 42-44). 

There is a difference of opinion as to whether a party 
may challenge a decision on the basis of new arguments that 
were not raised at trial. One view is that a decision can only 
be challenged on the basis of new evidence (Shoel ve-Nishal 
le-Rabbi Khalfon Moshe ha-Kohen, Pt. 5, HM § 8, s.v. ve-khen 
yesh le-hokhiah). However, the prevailing view would appear 
to be that a decision can be challenged on the basis of new 
arguments (Sefer Meirat Einayim on Sh. Ar., HM 20:1; Arukh 
ha-Shulhan, HM 20:3). 

Where there is a suspicion that the court may have erred 
in rendering judgment, the challenge need not originate with 
one of the parties. The court itself may - and even must - take 
the initiative to reverse the judgment (Sh. Ar., HM 17:8). 


APPEAL. Halakhic sources make no mention of appellate 
courts as a permanent institution, nor is there any recogni- 
tion of a doctrine of stare decisis (= binding precedent). Nev- 
ertheless, appeals courts were established at various times and 
places, through communal edict (takkanah; see Assaf, Batei 
ha-Din ve-Sidreihem le-ahar Hatimat ha-Talmud (Jerusalem, 
1924) 74ff.). This is also the basis for the establishment of a 
permanent court of appeals in the rabbinical court system, and 
is one of the important innovations of the Rules of Procedure 
of the Rabbinical Courts of Israel. Although some rabbinical 
court judges reject the authority of the Supreme Rabbinical 
Court of Appeals to order them to act contrary to their own 
opinions, the position of the Supreme Rabbinical Court of 
Appeals is that it is empowered to reverse the decisions of 
the district rabbinical courts, and that the district rabbini- 
cal courts are subject to the orders of the Supreme Rabbini- 
cal Court of Appeals (Shochetman, Seder ha-Din, 447-450). 
See also *Appeal. 


Criminal Procedure 
DEVIATION FROM PROCEDURE. Just as, in an emergency, it 
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is possible to inflict punishment upon those whom the hala- 
khah exempts from punishment, it is similarly possible to 
deviate from established procedure in an emergency. Strict 
adherence to the established rules of procedure may impede 
bringing criminals to justice and punishing them. It is there- 
fore permissible to deviate from the rules and to impose pun- 
ishment that is not grounded in the Torah. Thus, we are told 
that Simeon ben Shetah hanged 80 women in one day (Mish. 
Sanh. 6:4), contrary to the rule that one may judge only one 
person a day. Rashi explains that this was carried out in an 
emergency situation, so that “the relatives not conspire to save 
them” (Rashi, at Sanh. 45b). 


ARREST. Imprisonment is not always carried out by force of 
a court order. This was the case, for example, in regard to a 
tax debtor who is “imprisoned in jail and is not brought be- 
fore the court, but the city dignitaries judge him according to 
their custom” (Resp. Rosh 7:11). Nevertheless, the rules of Val- 
ladolid of 1432, governing the congregations of the Kingdom 
of Castile, included the following rule with regard to arrests: 
“We establish that a judge may not order the arrest of a Jew 
or Jewess except by an arrest order issued in writing, signed 
by the judge and two witnesses. In every order - other that 
an arrest order for informing or for capital crimes — the judge 
must state the specific reasons for issuing the order” (see M. 
Elon, Ha-Mishpat Ha-Ivri, 1:647). 

Israel Supreme Court Deputy President M. Elon relied 
upon the principles of Jewish Law in rendering important 
decisions on the subject of the arrest of suspects (see, e.g., 
MA 335/89 State of Israel v. Lavan, 43 (2i) PD 410; MA 71/78 
State of Israel v. Abukasis, 32 (2) PD 240). In greater detail, 
see *Detention. 


DEFAULT PROCEEDINGS. Nevertheless, one of the great de- 
cisors ruled with regard to an informer that, although a per- 
son cannot be tried in absentia, if “the court is of the belief 
that this involves a danger, then, in an emergency, the court 
may deviate from the law for the purpose of creating a fence 
around the Torah” and hear the case in the absence of the de- 
fendant (Resp. Rivash, no. 237). 


PROSECUTION. ‘The role of prosecutor was generally fulfilled 
by the witnesses who observed the criminal conduct (Num. 
15:32—33). Where the death penalty was imposed, the witnesses 
executed the judgment, inasmuch as they had actually seen 
the commission of the offense with their own eyes (Rambam’s 
Mishnah Commentary, at Sanh. 7:3). 


DEFENSE. From certain verses in the Torah (Num. 35:22-25), 
the Sages concluded that a court serves two functions — judg- 
ing and defending the accused (M. Sanh. 1.6; Yad, Sanh. 5:3). 
The Sages were of the opinion that defending the accused was 
one of the court's primary roles. Thus, a significant part of 
criminal procedure is devoted to the defense of the accused 
against conviction for an offense, and the court serves as the 
defendant's guardian and advocate. 
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The principle that we “begin in favor” of the defendant 
was put into effect by the Israeli Supreme Court in an interest- 
ing way (Hc 3412/91, Sufian v. 1IpF Commander, 47 (2) PD 843, 
851) by Deputy President Menachem Elon, who wrote “that 
today the principle ‘begin in favor’ in criminal law includes, 
first and foremost, both the right of an arrested suspect to 
know that he has a right to meet with counsel, and the duty 
of the authorities to inform him of that right” 

The principle that a person who has been acquitted can- 
not be convicted upon appeal was expressed by the Israeli 
Supreme Court (Cr. A. 348/78 State of Israel v. Mishali, 32 
(3) PD 245, 250) when Justice Menachem Elon wrote: “This 
far-reaching principle [of Jewish Law] does not exist in our 
criminal law, by which we must rule, but the concept it em- 
bodies was given some expression in the accepted principle 
that an appellate court must not act to the full extent of the 
law in the framework of an appeal by the state against the le- 
niency of punishment.” 


EVIDENCE. Testimony is not to be heard through a transla- 
tor (Mish. Makkot 1:9), for fear that the judges and the trans- 
lators may not adequately understand the witness's intent. 
For details on the examination of witnesses in criminal law, 
see Witness. 


JUDGMENT. Supreme Court Justice Tirkel grounded the 
principles of open court in the verse “and be guiltless before 
the Lord, and before Israel” (Num. 32:22). From this verse, 
the Sages learned “that a person must fulfill his obligations 
to his fellow beings in the manner that he fulfills his obliga- 
tions before the Divine” (Yoma 38a). This rule applies, in par- 
ticular, to those fulfilling judicial and public functions, in or- 
der to keep them above suspicion. Infringement of the open 
court principle might lead to suspicion that the judge is not 
objective. Nevertheless, Justice Turkel added that “even the 
sources of Jewish Law recognized the principle of open court 
to be a relative principle that may, at times, retreat before de- 
fined rights and interests,’ among these security interests (HC 
4841/04 Raid Salah v. State of Israel, Takdin Elyon 2004 (2), 
3304, para. 6). 

Nevertheless, it would appear as if the parties were not 
present at the critical juncture of the judges’ deliberations (in 
this regard, see N. Rakover’s article on criminal procedure 
[Ha-Praklit 18, p. 322], in which he cites sources indicating that 
the involved parties and others were not present during the 
judges’ deliberations, and as if the parties were not aware of 
who voted for conviction and who voted for acquittal (325)). 

The possibility of appealing a sentence was established 
in Lithuania in the 17'* century. The defendant was granted 
24 hours to give notice of his intention to file an appeal. If no- 
tice was given, execution of the sentence was stayed for eight 
weeks, which would appear to have been the time estimated 
for completing the appeal (Assaf, Batei ha-Din, 83-84). 

[Yuval Sinai (24 ed.)] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: CIVIL: H.B. Fassel, Das mosaisch-rabbinische 

Gerichts-Verfahren in civilrechtlichen Sachen (1859); M. Bloch, Die 
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be-Mishpat ha-Ivri (1988); E. Shochetman, “Hovat ha-Hanmakah 
be-Mishpat ha-Ivri; in: Shenaton ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri, 6-7 (1979-- 
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PRADO, JUAN (Daniel) DE (c. 1615-c. 1670), *Marrano 
physician. Born in Spain, probably at Alcala de Henares, 
Prado studied at the university there and then at the Univer- 
sity of Toledo, where he received a medical diploma in 1638. 
Outspoken by nature, Prado felt impelled to leave inquisito- 
rial Spain and made his way to Picardy, in northern France. 
By 1655 he had moved to Holland, where he proclaimed him- 
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self a Jew and took the name of Daniel. A dozen contempo- 
raneous documents reveal how upon settling in Amsterdam, 
Prado formed a circle of young intellectuals and led them in 
the development of unorthodox philosophical ideas. One of 
the group was Baruch *Spinoza, then 22. As early as 1656, 
Prado was charged with being publicly critical of the Bible, 
derogating the distinctiveness of Jewish people, denying the 
authority of rabbinic tradition, and preaching the supremacy 
of Natural Law. To avoid being condemned, Prado read the 
required statement of regret for heresy. Nevertheless, he was 
excommunicated in 1657. Unlike Spinoza, however, he strove 
to have the ban (herem) lifted. A full review of Prado’s expul- 
sion in 1657 resulted in a reaffirmation of the ban. Inquisi- 
tion arrest warrants for the “tall, black-bearded” Prado and 
for Spinoza were circulated twice during 1659. The Inquisi- 
tion had been an indirect factor in their excommunications, 
for the congregation had feared that their liberal pronounce- 
ments would offend the Church and would serve as pretexts 
to force the Dutch authorities into restricting the freedom of 
Amsterdam Jewry. After 1659 there was no apparent contact 
between Prado and Spinoza. Spinoza, content in the herem, 
went on to develop his pantheistic philosophy, in which Prado 
had no share; Prado continued to grapple with the problems 
of universalism versus Jewish identity, still seeking reentry 
into the Jewish fold. 

Three letters attacking Prado were written around 1665 by 
Isaac *Orobio de Castro. Legalistically thorough and longest 
is the Epistola Invectiva Contra Prado, un Philosopho Medico, 
que Dubitava, o no Creya la Verdad de la Divina Escritura, y 
Pretendid Encubrir su Malicia con la Affecta Confaesion de Dios 
y Ley de Natureza (“Epistle against Prado, philosopher/physi- 
cian who doubted or disbelieved the truth of Divine Writ, ma- 
liciously hiding behind affectations of faith in God and natu- 
ral law”). Another Spanish Marrano, the poet Daniel Levi de 
*Barrios, took Prado as his subject, condemning him in three 
poems composed during 1665-72. The most ironic was occa- 
sioned by Prados death, with Barrios bidding good riddance 
“to that master of false dogmas.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Gebhardt, in: Chronicon Spinozanum, 3 


(1923), 269-91; I.S. Revah, Spinoza et le Dr. Juan de Prado (1959); Roth, 
Marranos, 300; JE, S.v. Castro, Balthasar (Isaac) Orobio de. 


PRAEFECTUS JUDAEORUM (Hebraeorum supremus, 
Obrister der Judischkait, prince des juifs, etc.), office of the 
leader of Jews in Hungary during the Middle Ages. It may 
be assumed that the position of Praefectus Judaeorum was 
established by the Hungarian king, Matthias Corvinus, at 
the suggestion of Janos Ernuszt, a treasurer of Jewish origin, 
at the time of the financial reforms (1467-76). The princi- 
pal function of the Praefectus was the collection of taxes for 
the royal treasury. In exchange for this he enjoyed royal privi- 
leges and could effectively defend the rights of the Jews against 
any attack. On festive occasions, he was authorized to ac- 
company the king with much splendor at the head of a bat- 
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talion. The Praefectus governed the Jews of the country and 
was exempted from wearing distinctive signs. Until its aboli- 
tion in 1539, this position was held by members of the *Men- 
del family. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Kohn, A zsidok torténete Magyarorszdgon, 
1 (1884), 212-22; S. Buechler, A zsid6k torténete Budapesten a legré- 
gibb idokt6l 1867-ig (1901), 48-51; S. Balog, A magyarorszdgi zsidok 
kamaraszolgasaga és igazsdszolgdltatasa a kdzépkorban (1907), 68-72; 
J. Hajnik, in: Akadémiai Ertesit6, 5 (1866), 203-49; S. Scheiber, in: Mult 
és J6v6, 33 (1943), 107-8; L. Zolnay, Buda kozépkori zsiddsdga (1968), 
23-26; Magyar Zsido Lexikon (1929), s.v. Zsid6 prefektura; P. Gruen- 
wald, in: Sefer ha-Yovel ... N.M. Gelber (1963), xiii-xx (Ger.). 


[Andreas Kubinyi] 


PRAGER, DENNIS (1948-_), U.S. author, radio commenta- 
tor. Prager was born in Brooklyn, Nn.y., and received his B.A. 
from Brooklyn College in 1970. He did his graduate work as a 
Fellow at the Russian and Middle East Institutes of the Colum- 
bia University School of International Affairs and was awarded 
an honorary doctorate of laws from Pepperdine University in 
1996. He taught Russian and Jewish history at Brooklyn Col- 
lege (1972-73); and following a trip to the Soviet Union to 
meet with Soviet Jews, during which he brought out names 
of those wishing to emigrate, and brought in Jewish religious 
and cultural materials, he was sent out to speak on the plight 
of Soviet Jewry by the Student Struggle for Soviet Jewry, who 
named him their national spokesman. In 1976, Dr. Shlomo 
*Bardin appointed Prager to succeed him as director of what 
became known as the Brandeis-Bardin Institute in Simi Valley, 
California. During his tenure (1976-83), BBI programs enjoyed 
unprecedented success, attracting up to 1,000 people on the 
Sabbath and some 90 college students to attend the Brandeis 
Collegiate Institute. He also launched a singles group, lead- 
ing to several marriages, and a group for interfaith couples to 
bring them closer to Judaism. 

In 1982 Prager became a radio talk show host on KABC 
Radio in Los Angeles. For 10 years, he conducted a weekly 
interfaith dialogue on radio with representatives of virtu- 
ally every religion in the world. Beginning in 1985, he began 
writing a quarterly journal, Ultimate Issues, which in 1995 
became the bi-weekly The Prager Perspective. As his popu- 
larity increased, his radio show was nationally syndicated by 
the Salem Radio Network in 1999. The following year he dis- 
counted the newsletter and began writing a weekly column, 
syndicated nationally by Creators Syndicate and appearing 
in newspapers throughout North America. His radio show, 
now broadcasting from KRLA in Los Angeles, is heard on ap- 
proximately 100 radio stations in the United States as well as 
over the Internet. 

Prager’s reputation in the Jewish community was built 
largely on the success of his first book, Eight Questions Peo- 
ple Ask about Judaism (1975), which he authored with Rabbi 
Joseph *Telushkin. Their self-published effort was so well re- 
ceived that prominent publisher Simon & Schuster picked up 
its revised version, with one added question. Nine Questions 
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People Ask about Judaism remains in print, has been trans- 
lated into nearly a dozen languages, and is one of the most 
widely used introductions to Judaism in the world. Their 
second collaboration, Why the Jews? The Reason for Antisem- 
itism (1983) was revised in 2003 to reflect more recent global 
developments. 

Prager’s first solo book, Think a Second Time (1996), is a 
collection of 44 essays on as many topics. He then wrote Hap- 
piness Is a Serious Problem: A Human Nature Repair Manual 
(1998), which became a number one bestseller on the Los 
Angeles Times bestseller list. His The Case for Judeo-Christian 
Values appeared in 2006. 

Prager’s writings have appeared in major national and 
international publications and won significant awards, includ- 
ing the Amy Foundation First Prize and the American Jew- 
ish Press Association’s Excellence in Commentary Award for 
his columns in Moment magazine (2005). An eloquent speaker, 
Prager lectures to Jewish communities in North America 
and abroad about 50 times a year. He also often speaks to 
Christian groups - especially those identified with funda- 
mentalism and evangelism - with whom he shares a com- 
mon worldview. 

From 1992, Prager taught the Bible verse-by-verse at the 
*University of Judaism. He also led a weekly Sabbath service 
for a small congregation he defined as “Hassidic Reform.” In 
1986, he was appointed by President Ronald Reagan to the 
US. Delegation to the Vienna Review Conference on the Hel- 
sinki Accords. 

In 2002, Prager produced a documentary, Israel in a 
Time of Terror, telling the story of the Intifada from the stand- 
point of Israelis under the daily threat of terrorist attacks. 
He also wrote and produced three comedy videos on values: 
For Goodness Sake (directed by Hollywood director David 
Zucker); For Goodness Sake 11, and Character: What It Is and 
How to Get It. 

Although Prager describes himself as a “passionate cen- 
trist” and a “JFK liberal, he is a critic of contemporary lib- 
eralism (and of the Democratic Party) and has become iden- 
tified with the conservative wing of the Republican Party. 
His outspoken support of many of the Bush administration's 
policies - he considered running for the U.S. Senate as a 
Republican with White House backing in 2004 - as well as 
his ties to conservative Christian ideologues have caused him 
to become a more controversial figure in the Jewish com- 
munity. He was the first to break with the Christian right in 
regard to Mel Gibson's The Passion of the Christ, indicating 
that he wished the film was never made. His break may have 
given some cover for those Jews on the right who oppose 
the film. Moreover, unlike most of the Jewish mainstream, 
he defends references to God, the Ten Commandments, and 
the Christian cross in public facilities such as schools, parks, 
and courthouses and has criticized the stance of the *Anti- 
Defamation League on the issue of church (religion) and 
state. 

[Bezalel Gordon (24 ed.)] 
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PRAGER, RICHARD (1883-1945), German astronomer. 
Prager was born in Hanover. In 1908 he joined the Berlin 
Academy of Sciences; and in 1909 was appointed head of a 
department in the National Observatory in Santiago, Chile. 
From 1913 onward he worked as scientific collaborator, and 
from 1924 as observer at the Berlin University Observatory at 
Babelsberg. He made an important contribution to photoelec- 
tric stellar photometry, and also extended, by several volumes, 
the large enterprise of a complete history and bibliography of 
the light variations of variable stars. He was imprisoned in 
Potsdam by the Nazis in 1938, an experience from which he 
never recovered. His friends in Britain and the United States 
were able to free him and brought him to England and Amer- 
ica, where he applied his talents to pure astronomy and war 
work for the U.S. Navy. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Beer, in: The Observatory, 66 (1945), 186-7; 
J.C. Poggendorff, Biographisch-literarisches Handwoerterbuch, 7A 


(1961), S.v. 
[Arthur Beer] 


PRAGUE (Czech Praha), capital of the *Czech Republic; it 
has the oldest Jewish community in *Bohemia and one of the 
oldest communities in Europe, for some time the largest and 
most revered. Jews may have arrived in Prague in late Roman 
times, but the first document mentioning them is a report by 
*Ibrahim ibn Ya‘qub from about 970. This may be interpreted 
as showing that Jews had either settled in Prague or carried on 
business there without necessarily settling permanently. The 
first definite evidence of the existence of a Jewish community 
in Prague dates to 1091. From an analysis of medieval com- 
merce in Prague, it is reasonable to assume that its beginnings 
date from about the middle of the tenth century. Jews arrived 
in Prague from both the East and West around the same time. 
It is probably for this reason that two Jewish districts came 
into being there right at the beginning, one in the suburb of 
the Prague castle (Suburbium Pragense) and the other close to 
the second castle, Wissegrad (Vicus Wissegradensis). 

The relatively favorable conditions in which the Jews at 
first lived in Prague were disrupted at the time of the First 
Crusade in 1096. The Crusaders murdered many of the Jews 
of Prague, looted Jewish property, and forced many to ac- 
cept baptism. During the siege of the Prague castle in 1142, 
the oldest synagogue in Prague and the Jewish quarter below 
the castle were burned down and the Jews moved to the right 
bank of the river Moldau (Vltava), which was to become the 
future Jewish quarter, and founded the Altschul (“Old Syna- 
gogue”) there. 

The importance of Jewish culture in Prague is evidenced 
by the works of the halakhists there in the 11" to 13" centuries. 
The most celebrated was *Isaac b. Moses of Vienna (d. c. 1250), 
author of Or Zarua, a native of Bohemia who spent part of 
his life in Prague. Since the Czech language was spoken by the 
Jews of Prague in the early Middle Ages, the halakhic writings 
of that period also contain annotations in Czech. From the 13 
to 16" centuries, the Jews of Prague increasingly spoke Ger- 
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. Klaus Synagogue, built 1680. 
. Pinkas Synagogue, built 1535. 
. Altneuschul Synagogue, built 1270, still in use today. 
. High (Town Hall) Synagogue, built second half of 16th century. 
. Jewish Town Hall, residence of the Prague Jewish community 
today, last reconstruction 1765. 
6. Maisel Synagogue, reconstructed 1885-1913. 
7. DuSnf Synagogue, formerly Altschul Synagogue; built 1605 and 
reconstructed 1866. 
8. State Jewish Museum, formerly the Sephardi Synagogue. 
9, State Jewish Museum, formerly Bet Sefer ha-Torah. 
10, Jewish Cemetery. 
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The Jewish quarter in Prague. 


man. At the time of persecutions, which began at the end of 
the 11 century, the Jews of Prague, together with all the other 
Jews in Europe, lost their status as free people. From the 13 
century on, the Jews of Bohemia were considered servants of 
the Royal Chamber (*servi camerae regis). Their life in Prague 
was subject to the most humiliating conditions (the wearing 
of special dress, segregation in the ghetto, etc.). The only oc- 
cupation that Jews were allowed to adopt was moneylending, 
since this was forbidden to Christians and considered dishon- 
est. Socially the Jews were in an inferior position, but eco- 
nomically many of them were relatively well off. Against pay- 
ment of high taxes they were protected by the king by means 
of special privileges (e.g., the privilege issued by *Ptemysl Ot- 
tokar 11 in 1254). 

Protection by the kings made it possible for larger num- 
bers of Jews to settle there, particularly from Germany. In the 
13 century a new Jewish settlement was founded in Prague, 
in the vicinity of the Altneuschul (the “Old-New Synagogue”), 
construction of which was completed in 1270. The synagogue, 
which still exists, is the oldest remaining in Europe. By the 13" 
century the Jewish community of Prague owned a cemetery, 
which was then situated outside the city walls (on the pres- 
ent Vladislav street), and also served other Jewish communi- 
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ties in Bohemia. It was sold, under pressure, to the citizens of 
Prague as a building plot in the 15** century. 

The community suffered from persecutions accompa- 
nied by bloodshed in the 13"* and 14" centuries, particularly 
in 1298 and 1338. Charles tv (1346-78) protected the Jews, 
but after his death the worst attack occurred in 1389, when 
nearly all the Jews of Prague fell victims. The rabbi of Prague 
and noted kabbalist Avigdor *Kara, who witnessed and sur- 
vived the outbreak, described it in a selihah: Et Kol ha-Telaah. 
It was also described in a Christian work Passio Judaeorum 
Pragensium secundum Joannem rusticum quadratum. Un- 
der *Wenceslaus 1v the Jews of Prague suffered heavy mate- 
rial losses following an order by the king in 1411 canceling all 
debts owed to Jews. 

At the beginning of the 15‘ century the Jews of Prague 
found themselves at the center of the Hussite wars (1419-36; 
see *Hussites). An analysis of Hussite biblical interpretation 
shows possible Jewish influence. The attitude of German Jews 
toward the Hussites reveals a certain sympathy on the part of 
the Jewish communities for this movement (as expressed, e.g., 
by Jacob b. Moses *Moellin, the “Maharil” of Cologne). The 
attitude of the Hussites to the Jews was not entirely friendly. 
Some Hussite ideologists (e.g., Jacobellus of Sttibro (Mies) in 
the treatise De usura) demanded that Jewish moneylending 
be prohibited. However, no such prohibition was ever issued 
in Prague during the time of the Hussites. The Jews of Prague 
also suffered from mob violence (1422) in this period. The 
unstable conditions in Prague compelled many Jews to emi- 
grate. Nevertheless, the Jewish community continued to ex- 
ist there throughout the Hussite period, and this in itself may 
be considered proof of the relatively tolerant attitude of the 
Hussites toward the Jews. 

The position of the Jews in Prague in the second half of 
the 15» century remained insecure. There were also attacks in 
that period (as in 1448 and 1483). Following the legalization, 
at the end of the 15** century, of moneylending by non-Jews 
in Prague, the Jews of Prague lost the economic significance 
which they had held in the medieval city and had to look for 
other occupations in commerce and crafts. Thus the Jews be- 
gan to compete economically with the citizens, at a time when 
the traditional crafts were in a state of crisis. 

The tension between the Jews and the citizens brought 
about a considerable change in the position of the Jews in 
Prague. From the beginning of the 16 century the citizens 
repeatedly attempted to obtain the expulsion of the Jews from 
the city. Their demands to this effect, in 1501, 1507, 1517, etc., 
were unsuccessful, however. Despite the growing tension be- 
tween the Jews and the citizens of Prague, the position of the 
Jews began to improve at the beginning of the 16" century, 
mainly owing to the assistance of the king and the nobility. 
The Jews found greater opportunities in trading commodi- 
ties and monetary transactions with the nobility. As a con- 
sequence, their economic position improved. The number 
of Jews in Prague increased from the beginning of the 16‘ 
century. In 1522 there were about 600 Jews in Prague, but by 
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1541 they numbered about 1,200. At the same time the Jew- 
ish quarters were extended. At the end of the 15" century the 
Jews of Prague founded new communities in the New Town 
and on the Kleinseite. At the beginning of the 16" century 
they left these districts and concentrated on extending the 
Jewish quarter in the Old Town. At the turn of the 15‘ and 
early in the 16" centuries they rebuilt the devastated Altschul 
and built the Pinkas Synagogue (the construction of which 
was completed in 1535). 

Under pressure of the citizens, King *Ferdinand 1 was 
compelled in 1541 to approve the expulsion of the Jews. The 
elegy Anna Elohei Avraham, composed by *Abraham b. Avig- 
dor, is related to that expulsion. The Jews had to leave Prague 
by 1543 but were allowed to return in 1545. Following the de- 
feat of the first anti-Hapsburg rebellion in Bohemia in 1547, 
in which the towns played an important part, the latter lost 
a great deal of their political importance in the country and 
were no longer able to threaten the Jews of Prague seriously. 
However, in 1557 Ferdinand 1 once again, this time upon his 
own initiative, ordered the expulsion of the Jews from Prague. 
They had to leave the city by 1559. Only after the retirement 
of Ferdinand 1 from the government of Bohemia were they 
allowed to return in 1562. 

The progress of the Jewish community of Prague had 
been noticeable also in the cultural sphere even before their 
expulsion when the Gersonides (successors of Gershom 
Kohen) founded a Hebrew printing establishment before 
1512 (see Hebrew printing in Prague, below). During the reign 
of Rudolf 11 (1576-1611), who transferred his court to Prague, 
and of his successor Matthias (1611-19), the position of the 
Jews was particularly favorable. L. *Zunz called that period 
the golden age of Prague Jewry. Some Jews attained fabulous 
wealth and became the patrons of the Jewish community, 
notable among them Marcus Mordecai *Meisel (1528-1601), 
the Gersonide Mordecai Zemah Kohen (d. 1592), and Jacob 
*Bassevi von Treuenberg (d. 1634). 

The favorable position of the Jewish community of 
Prague during the reign of Rudolf 11 is reflected also in the 
flourishing Jewish culture. Among illustrious rabbis who 
taught in Prague at that time were *Judah Loew b. Bezalel (the 
“Maharal”); *Ephraim Solomon b. Aaron of Luntschitz; Isaiah 
b. Abraham ha-Levi *Horowitz, who taught in Prague from 
1614 to 1621; and Yom Tov Lipmann *Heller, who became chief 
rabbi in 1627 but was forced to leave in 1631. The chronicler 
and astronomer David *Gans also lived there in this period. 
At the beginning of the 17‘ century about 6,000 Jews were 
living in Prague. To extend the Jewish quarter, the commu- 
nity acquired in 1627 the so-called Lichtenstein houses, thus 
almost doubling the area. 

In 1648 the Jews of Prague distinguished themselves in 
the defense of the city against the invading Swedes. In recogni- 
tion of their acts of heroism the emperor presented them with 
a special flag, which is still preserved in the Altneuschul. Its de- 
sign, with a Swedish cap in the center of the Star of David, be- 
came the official emblem of the Prague Jewish community. 
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After the Thirty Years’ War, government policy was in- 
fluenced by the Church Counter-Reformation, and measures 
were taken to separate the Jews from the Christian popula- 
tion, to reduce the number of Jews and segregate them in 
ghettos, to limit their means of earning a livelihood, and to 
extort larger contributions and higher taxes from them. The 
ultimate aim of this “antisemitism of the authorities” was to 
reduce the importance of the Jews in Prague. A number of 
resolutions and decrees were promulgated; among them, the 
resolution of the provincial diet of Bohemia passed in 1650, 
and the *Familiants Law of 1727 were particularly oppressive. 
According to the latter, only the eldest son of every family was 
allowed to marry and raise a family, the others having to re- 
main single or leave Bohemia. 

In 1680, more than 3,000 Jews in Prague died of the 
plague. Shortly afterward, in 1689, the Jewish quarter burned 
down, and more than 300 Jewish houses and 11 synagogues 
were destroyed. The authorities initiated and partially imple- 
mented a project to transfer all the surviving Jews to the vil- 
lage of Lieben (Libén) north of Prague, later a suburb of the 
capital. The clergy fanned anti-Jewish feelings. Great excite- 
ment was aroused in 1694 by the murder trial of the father of 
Simon Abeles, a 12-year-old boy who, it was alleged, had de- 
sired to be baptized and had been killed by his father. Simon 
was buried in the Tyn (Thein) church, the greatest and most 
celebrated cathedral of the Old Town of Prague. Concurrent 
with the religious incitement against the Jews, an economic 
struggle was waged against them. 

The anti-Jewish official policy reached its climax after 
the accession to the throne of *Maria Theresa (1740-80), who 
in 1744 issued an order expelling the Jews from Bohemia and 
Moravia. This was actually carried out against the Jews of 
Prague, who were banished (1745-48) but were subsequently 
allowed to return as a result of influential intervention on their 
behalf and after they promised to pay high taxes. In 1754 a 
great part of the Jewish quarter burned down. Despite all these 
persecutions, Jewish culture continued to flourish in Prague. 
In the Baroque period, noted rabbis were Simon Spira; Elias 
Spira; David *Oppenheim; and Ezekiel *Landau, chief rabbi 
and rosh yeshivah (1755-93). 

The position of the Jews greatly improved under *Jo- 
seph 11 (1780-90), who issued the *Toleranzpatent of 1782 
and other decrees connected with it. The new policy in re- 
gard to the Jews aimed at gradual abolition of the limitations 
imposed upon them so that they could become more useful 
to the state in a modernized economic system. At the same 
time, the new regulations were part of the systematic policy of 
Germanization pursued by Joseph 11. Jews were compelled to 
adopt family names and to establish schools for secular stud- 
ies; they became subject to military service and were required 
to cease using Hebrew and Yiddish in business transactions. 
Wealthy and enterprising Jews made good use of the advan- 
tages of Joseph's reforms. Jews who established manufacturing 
enterprises were allowed to settle outside the Jewish quarter. 
Among the first Jewish industrialists of Prague, who were en- 
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gaged particularly in the textile industry, were the Porges (later 
Porges of Portheim), Dormitze, and Epstein families. 

Subsequently the limitations imposed upon Jews were 
gradually removed. In 1841 the prohibition on Jews owning 
land was rescinded. In 1846 the Jewish tax was abolished. In 
1848 Jews were granted equal rights, and by 1867 the process 
of legal *emancipation had been completed. In 1852 the ghetto 
of Prague was abolished and united with four other “cities” as 
the fifth district of Prague, called Josefov (Ger., Josefstadt). Be- 
cause of the unhygienic conditions in the former Jewish quar- 
ter, the Prague municipality decided in 1896 to pull down the 
old quarter, with the exception of important historical sites. 
Thus the Altneuschul, the Pinkas and Klaus, Meisel and Hoch 
synagogues, the famous Radnice, or Rathaus (Jewish town 
hall), erected by Mordecai Meisel, the larger part of the old 
cemetery, and some other places of historical and artistic in- 
terest remained intact. Many Jews moved out of the old quar- 
ter and dispersed throughout the city. Whereas in 1870 more 
than half of Prague Jewry lived in the old quarter, in 1900 less 
than one-quarter remained. 

In 1848 the community of Prague, numbering over 
10,000, was still one of the largest Jewish communities in Eu- 
rope (Vienna then numbered only 4,000 Jews). In the follow- 
ing period of the emancipation and the post-emancipation 
era, the Prague community increased considerably in num- 
bers but did not keep pace with the rapidly expanding new 
Jewish metropolitan centers in Western, Central, and Eastern 
Europe. While an increasing proportion of Bohemian Jewry 
concentrated in Prague, the importance and size of Bohe- 
mian Jewry within world Jewry began to dwindle. In the pe- 
riod 1880 to 1900, Jewish natural increase reached its peak in 
the world, whereas the number of Jews in Bohemia reached 
its maximum in 1880 and subsequently decreased. The table 
“Number of Jews in the Jewish Community in Prague” shows 
the numerical development of the Jewish population of Prague 
(including the suburbs incorporated in the city, some only af- 
ter World War 1). 

During the revolutionary period of 1848 there were vi- 
olent anti-Jewish outbreaks in Prague. In consequence, the 
emigration of Bohemian Jews to America and Western Eu- 
rope that had begun in the 1840s increased and gained mo- 
mentum. 

After emancipation had been achieved in 1867, emi- 
gration from Prague abroad ceased as a mass phenomenon; 


Number of Jews in the Jewish Community in Prague 











Year No. of Jews %of Jewish population % of total population 
of Bohemia of Prague 
1880 20,508 21.7 6.52 
1890 23,473 24.8 5.91 
1900 27,289 29.4 5.31 
1910 29,107 33.9 4.72 
1921 31,751 39.8 4.69 
1930 35,463 46.4 4.17 
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movement to Vienna, Germany, and Western Europe con- 
tinued, but in Prague the loss had been offset by the influx of 
Jews from the smaller provincial communities. Jews contrib- 
uted to the economic progress of the city. They were now rep- 
resented in industry, especially the textile, clothing, leather, 
shoe, and food industries, in wholesale and retail trade, and 
in increasing numbers in the professions and as white-col- 
lar employees. Some Jewish bankers, industrialists, and mer- 
chants achieved considerable wealth. The majority of Jews in 
Prague belonged to the middle class, but there also remained 
a substantial number of poor Jews. 

Emancipation brought in its wake a quiet process of 
secularization and assimilation. In the first decades of the 
19 century Prague Jewry, which then still led its tradi- 
tionalist Orthodox way of life, had been disturbed by the 
activities of the followers of Jacob *Frank. The situation 
changed in the second half of the century. The chief rabbinate 
was still occupied by outstanding scholars, such as Solomon 
Judah *Rapaport (Shir; officiated from 1840 to his death 
in 1867), the leader of the Haskalah movement; Markus 
*Hirsch (officiated 1880-89); Nathan *Ehrenfeld (1890-1912); 
and Heinrich (Hayyim) *Brody (1912-30), but the main- 
stream of Jewish life was no longer dominated by the rab- 
binate. Many synagogues introduced modernized services, 
a shortened liturgy, the organ, and a mixed choir, but did 
not necessarily embrace the principles of the *Reform 
movement. 

Jews availed themselves eagerly of the opportunities 
to give their children a secular higher education. The table 
“Number of Jews of Prague among the University Students” 
shows the participation of Jewish university students at Prague 
(the famous Charles University, founded in 1348, was split in 
1882 into a German and a Czech university). 

Emancipation was accompanied by a strong tendency to 
adopt the German language, and by assimilation to German 
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% of the Jews of Prague who declared themselves to be: 
Year Czech German Jewish 
1900 55.3 44.4 
1921 53.5 25.3 20.1 
1930 54.8 18.1 27.0 








Percent of Jews of Prague among the University Students 








Year % of Jews among university students 
1852 7.2 
1862 11.2 





German University 


Czech University 








1860 44.6 0.67 
1900 46.5 1.60 
1925 29.8 9.70 
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malist concerns of Abstract Expressionism, Rosenberg argued 
that an authentic Jewish art must be defined stylistically. 

Artists who worked as Social Realists during the 1930s 
turned their sensibilities toward the civil rights movement of 
the 1960s. Raphael Soyer made a lithograph titled Amos on 
Racial Equality (1960s), which quotes Amos in Hebrew and 
English and depicts a white woman carrying a black infant. 
Ben Shahn's lithograph Thou Shalt Not Stand Idly By (1965) 
portrays an oversized interracial handshake. The title comes 
from Leviticus 19:16 and is printed in Hebrew and in English 
at the top of the image. Artists of the next generation also ad- 
dressed social issues. After the fact, R.B. *Kitaj comments on 
the integration of blacks into professional baseball with his 
painting Amerika (Baseball) (1983-84). Jewish-black rela- 
tions have become strained since the civil rights movement, 
a situation Art *Spiegelman tackled with his cover design of 
a black woman kissing a hasidic man for the February 1993 
issue of the New Yorker. 

Two Jewish artists initiated the Feminist Art Movement. 
At the height of the Women’s Liberation Movement, Judy 
*Chicago and Miriam Schapiro jointly founded the Feminist 
Art Program at the California Institute of the Arts in 1971. Chi- 
cago is especially known for her enormous multimedia instal- 
lation The Dinner Party: A Symbol of Our Heritage (1974-79). 
Made with over 400 collaborators, The Dinner Party was cre- 
ated to raise awareness of a forgotten women’s history in a 
male-dominated society. Audrey Flack and Barbara *Kruger 
are also important feminist artists; Flack’s photorealist paint- 
ings comment on stereotypes of femininity and Kruger decon- 
structs power relations in her photomontage images. Recent 
scholarship has argued that many of the early feminist artists 
were Jewish because as perennial outsiders and as the children 
or grandchildren of radical immigrants, fighting for justice 
and equality was a natural heritage. With such a link, feminist 
art by Jews would also be considered “Jewish Art” by critics 
who feel that elements of the Jewish experience, spiritual or 
secular, must be a prerequisite for art to receive this label. 

In the 1960s, 1970s, and 1980s, Jewish artists worked in 
diverse manners. Jim *Dine and Roy *Lichtenstein engaged 
a Pop idiom in the vein of Andy Warhol during the 1960s. 
Emerging into the public eye in the 1970s, Philip *Pearlstein 
paints figures in a flat, unemotional style that treats the hu- 
man form with the same objectivity as the inanimate objects 
surrounding the model. Also painting figuratively, Alex *Katz 
typically fills his large canvases with the flattened, simplified 
heads and shoulders of his sitters rendered in crisp color. Sol 
*LeWitt explored and wrote about Conceptual Art in addi- 
tion to making Minimalist sculpture, and Jonathan *Borofsky 
continues to make multimedia site-specific installations using 
his own life as source material. In contrast, sculptor and Pro- 
cess artist Richard *Serra asserts that his focus on the physical 
qualities of material and the act of creation leave little room 
for expressions of the artist’s personality. 

Some artists who mostly worked akin to the mainstream 
for the majority of their careers became interested in Jewish 
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matter later in life. Raphael Soyer illustrated two volumes of 
Isaac Bashevis Singer’s memoirs (1978, 1981) and two short 
stories by Singer for the Limited Editions Club (1979). Larry 
*Rivers also illustrated a Singer story for the Limited Editions 
Club (1984) and painted an enormous three-paneled painting 
tackling the nearly four-millennia history of the Jews called 
History of Matzah (‘The Story of the Jews) (1982-84). Husband 
and wife William Meyerowitz and Theresa Bernstein traveled 
to Israel 13 times after 1948 and painted many images of the 
land after pursuing a more traditional American art trajec- 
tory before this time. Chaim Gross began sculpting Jewish 
subjects in the 1960s. While Ben Shahn and Leonard *Baskin 
explored some Jewish topics early on, they more consistently 
embraced Jewish identity in the visual arts as they aged, nota- 
bly with Haggadah illustrations done in 1965 and 1974, respec- 
tively. Earlier in the century Saul *Raskin (1941) illustrated a 
Haggadah with woodcuts. 


The Holocaust in Jewish American Art. Many Jewish Ameri- 
can artists have treated the events of the Holocaust. Nahum 
Tschacbasov’s 1936 canvas Deportation shows a crowd of ema- 
ciated deportees restrained by a fence. Ben-Zion was a poet 
who turned to painting because he felt that words could not 
adequately express the horrors of fascism and later the Shoah. 
Exhibited as a whole in 1946, the series De Profundis (Out of 
the Depths): In Memory of the Massacred Jews of Nazi Europe 
comprises 17 expressionistic works conveying the artist's dis- 
tress at the events of the Holocaust that also pay homage to 
those who perished by Nazi hands. Leon *Golub’s lithograph 
Charnel House (1946) and the Burnt Man series of the early 
19508 vividly describe victims being exterminated. 

Interest in the Holocaust as a subject for art has only in- 
creased in the years since artists felt the immediacy of the trag- 
edy. Audrey Flack’s photorealist canvas World War 11 (Vani- 
tas) (1976-77) presents a still life in collage format, including 
a Jewish star from her key chain and a photograph of the 1945 
liberation of Buchenwald taken by Margaret *Bourke- White. 
Alice Lok Cahana, a survivor of several concentration camps, 
uses the visual to work through her memories of the Holo- 
caust in semi-abstract mixed media images. Cahana’ art, she 
explains, is her kaddish for those who perished. The sculptor 
George *Segal symbolically employs the biblical figures Eve, 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jesus in his Holocaust Memorial (1983), 
which overlooks the Pacific Ocean in San Franciscos Legion 
of Honor Park. Another Holocaust sculpture group by Se- 
gal is at the Jewish Museum in New York (1982). Judy Chica- 
gos enormous installation Holocaust Project: From Darkness 
into Light (1985-93) is anchored by a 4% by 18 foot tapestry 
titled The Fall, which portrays the disintegration of rational- 
ity. While united by an interest in imaging the unthinkable, 
Holocaust works by Jewish American artists differ greatly in 
approach, conception, and style. 


Last Decade of the Twentieth Century. In the last decade of the 
20" century, Jewish identity became an increasing concern in 
the visual arts. New York City’s Jewish Museum investigated 
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culture and national consciousness. Jews formed a consider- 
able part of the German minority in Prague, and the majority 
adhered to liberal movements. David *Kuh founded the Ger- 
man Liberal Party of Bohemia and represented it in the Bo- 
hemian Diet (1862-73). Despite strong Germanizing factors, 
many Jews adhered to the Czech language, and in the last two 
decades of the 19 century a Czech assimilationist movement 
(see Cecht-Zidt, Svaz) developed which gained support from 
the continuing influx of Jews from the rural areas. Through the 
influence of German nationalists from the Sudeten districts 
antisemitism developed within the German population and 
opposed Jewish assimilation. At the end of the 19» century 
Zionism struck roots among the Jews of Bohemia, especially 
in Prague. The table “Number of Jews of Prague who Declared 
their Nationality other than Jewish,’ showing the national af- 
filiation of the Jews of Prague, indicates the extent of assimi- 
lation there (Jews were entitled to declare their nationality as 
Jewish from 1920). 

Growing secularization and assimilation led to an in- 
crease of *mixed marriages and abandonment of Judaism. 
Whereas under Austrian rule cases of baptism were not very 
frequent, at the time of the Czechoslovak Republic, established 
in 1918, many more people registered their dissociation of 
affiliation to the Jewish faith without adopting another. 
The proportion of mixed marriages in Bohemia was one of 
the highest in Europe, amounting to 24.3% in 1927 and 30.73% 
in 1933 of the marriages of all Jewish males and 22.1% and 
25.25% respectively of Jewish females. The proportion in some 
small communities may have been higher than in Prague, 
but the difference could not change the overall picture sub- 
stantially, since almost half of Bohemian Jewry resided in 
Prague. The consequences of this development are clearly 
demonstrated in the census of 1939, conducted under the 
German occupation. Of those classified as Jews in Prague 
according to the Nazi racial laws, 12.1% did not profess the 
Jewish faith. 

After the establishment of the Czechoslovak Republic, 
when the suburbs were incorporated in the municipality of 
Prague, the Jewish communities did not similarly affiliate. 
The paradoxical situation therefore developed that there were 
seven Jewish communities in Prague, one covering the inner 
city (districts 1-v11) with approximately one-half of the Jew- 
ish population of Prague, and the other six in the various sub- 
urbs. These seven communities were federated in the Union 
of Jewish Religious Communities of Greater Prague, cooper- 
ated on many issues, and also established joint institutions; 
among these the most important was the Institute for Social 
Welfare, established in 1935. There were many Jewish asso- 
ciations, organizations, and institutions in Prague. Among 
associations of a religious character the most important was 
the hevra kaddisha existing from the early 16 century. The 
*Afike Jehuda Society for the Advancement of Jewish Studies 
was founded in 1869. There were also the Jewish Museum and 
the Jewish Historical Society of Czechoslovakia. A five-grade 
elementary school was established with Czech as language of 
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instruction. The many philanthropic institutions and associa- 
tions included the Jewish Care for the Sick, the Center for So- 
cial Welfare, the Aid Committee for Refugees, the Aid Com- 
mittee for Jews from Carpatho-Russia, orphanages, hostels 
for apprentices, old-age homes, a home for abandoned chil- 
dren, free-meal associations, associations for children’s vaca- 
tion centers, and funds to aid students. Zionist organizations 
were well represented. There were three *Bnai B'rith lodges, 
several other fraternities, women’s organizations, youth move- 
ments, student clubs, sports organizations, and a community 
center. Four Jewish weeklies were published in Prague (three 
Zionist; one Czecho-assimilationist), and several monthlies 
and quarterlies. Most Jewish organizations in Czechoslova- 
kia had their national headquarters in Prague. 

Jews first became politically active, and some of them 
prominent, within the German orbit. David Kuh and the 
president of the Jewish community, Arnold Rosenbacher, 
were among the leaders of the German Liberal Party in the 
19" century. Bruno *Kafka and Ludwig *Spiegel represented 
its successor in the Czechoslovak Republic - the German 
Democratic Party - in the chamber of deputies and the senate 
respectively. Many Jews also joined the German Social Dem- 
ocratic Party and some rose to leadership; Emil Strauss repre- 
sented that party in the 1930s on the Prague municipal council 
and in the Bohemian Diet. From the end of the 19" century 
an increasing number of Jews joined Czech parties, especially 
T.G. *Masaryk’s Realists and the Social Democratic Party. In 
the latter party Alfred Meissner, Lev Winter, and Robert Klein 
rose to prominence, the first two as ministers of justice and 
social welfare respectively. Klein, leader of the white-collar 
employees, participated in the founding of the World Jewish 
Congress; he was tortured to death in a concentration camp. 
Meissner (d. 1952) was a member of the last Council of Elders 
in *Theresienstadt, and survived the Holocaust. 

The Zionists, though a minority, soon became the most 
active element among the Jews of Prague. Before World War 1 
the students’ organization *Bar Kochba, under the leadership 
of Samuel Hugo *Bergman, became one of the centers of cul- 
tural Zionism. At the same time Zionism also spurred Jew- 
ish political activity. The Prague Zionist Arthur *Mahler was 
elected to the Austrian Parliament in 1907, though as represen- 
tative of an electoral district in Galicia. Under the leadership 
of Ludvik *Singer the Jewish National Council was formed 
in 1918. Singer was elected in 1929 to the Czechoslovak Par- 
liament, and was succeeded after his death in 1931 by Angelo 
*Goldstein. Singer, Goldstein, Franti$ek Friedmann, and Jacob 
Reiss represented the Zionists on the Prague municipal coun- 
cil also. Some important Zionist conferences took place in 
Prague, among them the founding conference of *Hitahadut 
in 1920, and the 18'* Zionist Congress in 1933. 

Jews were prominent in the cultural life of Prague. Their 
contribution to German literature was most significant. Of 
the older generation Salomon *Kohn dealt mainly with Bohe- 
mian Jewish topics; Friedrich *Adler, Auguste Hauschner, and 
Hugo *Salus were among the most prominent authors; Hein- 
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rich Teweles was important as an author, editor, and director 
of the theater. The group of Prague German-Jewish authors 
which emerged in the 1880s, known as the “Prague circle” (Der 
Prager Kreis), achieved international recognition and included 
Franz *Kafka, Max *Brod, Franz *Werfel, Oskar *Baum, Lud- 
wig Winder, Leo *Perutz, Egon Erwin *Kisch, Otto Klepetar, 
and Willy *Haas. Among Jews who contributed to Czech lit- 
erature a pioneer was the poet Siegfried *Kapper; he was later 
considered the herald of Czech-Jewish assimilation. To this 
group also belonged at a later time Eduard Lederer *(Leda), 
Vojtéch *Rakous, celebrated for his novels about Jewish life 
in the Czech countryside, and Jindtich *Kohn, the philoso- 
pher and ideologist of assimilation. Other important authors 
were Otakar *Fischer, Richard *Weiner, Frantisek *Langer, his 
brother Mordecai Jiti *Langer, Jizi *Weil, Frantisek *Gottlieb, 
and Egon *Hostovsky. Important scientists teaching at Prague 
universities included Arnold Piek, Max Saenger, and Edmund 
Weil (medicine), Samuel *Steinherz (history), Ludwig *Spie- 
gel (constitutional law), Moritz *Winternitz (Sanskrit), Otakar 
Fischer (German literature), Oskar Englander (economics), 
and Guido *Adler (musicology). Albert *Einstein taught in 
Prague in 1911-12, and Hans *Kelsen, a native of Prague, taught 
there in 1936-38. The composer Jaromir * Weinberger was born 
in Prague and lived there until his emigration in 1937; Gustav 
*Mahler, a native of Bohemia, spent several years in Prague as 
a conductor. Among many other noted Jewish conductors and 
musicians from Prague were Walter Suesskind, Frank *Pel- 
leg, George Singer, and Karel Ancerl. The German theater in 
Prague knew its most glorious period under the directorships 
of Angelo Neumann, Heinrich Teweles, and Leopold Kramer. 
Ernst *Deutsch and Franz Lederer were among the most cel- 
ebrated actors on the German stage, and Hugo Haas and Jiti 
Voskovec on the Czech stage. Emil *Orlik and Hugo Steiner- 
Prag were outstanding artists. 

Jewish topics, and particularly the history and legends of 
Prague Jewry, were a frequent theme in the work of non-Jew- 
ish authors and artists, more so in the Czech cultural sphere 
than in the German. Retrospectively, the Jewish ghetto has 
been considered part and parcel of Prague’s history. The statue 
of Judah Loew b. Bezalel at the entrance to the new City Hall, 
and a statue of Moses near the Altneuschul, both works of 
Czech sculptors commissioned by the Prague municipality, 
are monuments to this attitude. The Jews of Prague responded 
with gratitude and pride in their history; but latterly only a 
minority was still capable of living a meaningful Jewish life, 
much less of forging a creative Jewish future. 


[Jan Herman / Chaim Yahil] 


Holocaust Period 

From 1935, two years after Hitler’s seizure of power in Ger- 
many, a constant influx of refugees arrived in Prague from 
Germany, followed in 1938 by refugees from Austria and the 
German-speaking occupied parts of Czechoslovakia. As a re- 
sult the number of Jews in Prague on March 15, 1939, the day 
of the Nazi occupation, amounted to about 56,000. On July 
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22, 1939, Reichsprotektor Constantin von Neurath ordered 
the establishment of a Zentralstelle fuer juedische Auswan- 
derung in Boehmen und Maehren (“Central Office for Jew- 
ish Emigration in Bohemia and Moravia”). Its director in 
fact was Adolf *Eichmann. Initially the office dealt only with 
Prague's Jews but as of Feb. 16, 1940, it affected all the Jews in 
the protectorate. 

At the outbreak of the war (Sept. 1, 1939), prominent 
Prague Jews were arrested and deported as hostages to *Bu- 
chenwald concentration camp. Various anti-Jewish measures, 
e.g., deprivation of property rights, prohibition against reli- 
gious, cultural, or any other form of public activity, expul- 
sion from the professions and from schools, a ban on the use 
of public transportation and the telephone, affected Prague 
Jews much more than those still living in the provinces. Jew- 
ish organizations provided social welfare and clandestinely 
continued the education of the youth and the training in lan- 
guages and new vocations - in preparation for emigration. 
The *Palestine Office in Prague, directed by Jacob *Edelstein, 
enabled about 19,000 Jews to emigrate legally or otherwise 
until the end of 1939. In March 1940, the Prague Zentralstelle 
extended the area of its jurisdiction to include all of Bohemia 
and Moravia. In an attempt to avert the deportation of the 
Jews to “the east,” Jewish leaders, headed by Jacob Edelstein, 
proposed to the Zentralstelle the establishment of a self-ad- 
ministered concentrated Jewish communal body; the Nazis 
eventually exploited this proposal in the establishment of the 
ghetto at *Theresienstadt (Terezin). The Prague Jewish com- 
munity was forced to provide the Nazis with lists of candi- 
dates for deportation and to ensure that they showed up at 
the assembly point and boarded deportation trains. In the 
period from Oct. 6, 1941, to March 16, 1945, 46,067 Jews were 
deported from Prague to the east or to Theresienstadt. Two 
leading officials of the Jewish community, H. Bonn and Emil 
Kafka (a former president of the community), were dispatched 
to *Mauthausen concentration camp and put to death after 
trying to slow down the pace of the deportations. The Nazis 
set up a Treuhandstelle (“Trustee Office”) over evacuated Jew- 
ish apartments, furnishings, and possessions. This office sold 
these goods and forwarded the proceeds to the German Win- 
terhilfe (“Winter Aid”). The Treuhandstelle ran as many as 54 
warehouses, including 11 synagogues (as a result, none of the 
synagogues was destroyed). The Zentralstelle brought Jewish 
religious articles from 153 Jewish communities to Prague ona 
proposal by Jewish scholars. This collection, including 5,400 
religious objects, 24,500 prayer books, and 6,070 items of his- 
torical value, the Nazis intended to utilize for a “Central Mu- 
seum of the Defunct Jewish Race.’ Jewish historians engaged 
in the creation of the museum were deported to extermination 
camps just before the end of the war. Thus the Jewish Museum 
had acquired at the end of the war one of the richest collec- 
tions of Judaica in the world. The Pinkas Synagogue, which 
is included in the museum complex, contains inscriptions of 
the names of 77,297 Jewish victims of the Nazi extermination 
campaign in Bohemia and Moravia. 
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In April 1945 the Prague representative of the Interna- 
tional Red Cross (1Rc), Paul Dunant, negotiated with Reich- 
sprotektor Karl Hermann Frank for the transfer of the There- 
sienstadt ghetto to inc auspices. When the Czechoslovak 
government-in-exile in London returned to Prague, a Jewish 
member of the State Council, Arnoét Frischer, also came back; 
under his leadership, the Prague Jewish community was re- 
constituted and a council of Jewish communities in Czecho- 
slovakia established. According to the monthly Véstnik, the 
official Jewish community publication, Prague had a Jewish 
population of 10,338 in 1946, of whom 1,396 Jews had not been 
deported (mostly of mixed Jewish-Christian parentage); 227 
Jews had gone underground; 4,980 returned from prisons, 
concentration camps, or Theresienstadt; 883 returned from 
Czechoslovak army units abroad; 613 were Czechoslovak Jew- 
ish émigrés who returned; and 2,233 were Jews from Ruthenia 
(Carpatho-Ukraine), which had been ceded to the US.S.R., 
who decided to move to Czechoslovakia. 


Contemporary Period 

In the three years following the end of the war, the Jewish 
population of Prague rose to 11,000, after the return of Prague 
Jews and the settlement of other survivors of the Holocaust. 
Thus a basis for Jewish life again existed in the city, and Chief 
Rabbi Gustav Sicher, who had returned from Palestine, sought 
to establish firm foundations for the further development of 
Jewish activities. The Communist takeover of 1948, however, 
put an end to these endeavors and marked the beginning of a 
period of stagnation. By 1950 about half of the Jewish popula- 
tion had gone to Israel or immigrated to other countries. The 
Slansky Trials and the officially promoted antisemitism had a 
destructive effect upon Jewish life. Nazi racism of the previ- 
ous era was replaced by political and social discrimination. 
Most of the Jews of Prague were branded as “class enemies of 
the working people” and suffered from various forms of per- 
secution, including imprisonment, exile, forced labor, and, 
in some cases, execution. During this period (1951-64) there 
was also no possibility of Jewish emigration from the coun- 
try. The assets belonging to the Jewish community — estimated 
at 100 million Czech crowns - had to be relinquished to the 
state, the charitable organizations were disbanded, and the 
budget of the community, provided by the state, was drasti- 
cally reduced. The general anti-religious policy of the regime 
resulted in the cessation, for all practical purposes, of such 
Jewish religious activities as bar mitzvah religious instruc- 
tion, and wedding ceremonies. Two Prague rabbis - E. Da- 
vidovi and E. Farkas - left the country, and in 1964 the office 
of the chief rabbi also became vacant; only two cantors and 
two ritual slaughterers were left. Services were held in only 
two of Prague’s nine synagogues, while the other seven were 
used as exhibition halls and warehouses for the State Jewish 
Museum. The Hebrew inscription on the wall of the Talmud 
Torah Synagogue was removed by the museum director. The 
museums collection of Jewish art and religious articles were 
used by the Czechoslovak Travel Bureau as a tourist attrac- 
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tion. Officials of the Jewish communal organizations achieved 
their positions by manipulated elections. 

The social, cultural and, above all, political activity of 
Jewish communal officials was strictly supervised, and the of- 
ficials themselves were agents of the authorities - in charge 
of supervising the members of the congregation, the people 
who attended prayers and festivities, and clients of the kosher 
restaurant. The officials participated in propaganda projects 
such as the World Peace Movement. They abstained, however, 
as much as they could from attacking the State of Israel and 
Zionism. The Rada zidovskych nabozenskych obci (Council of 
Jewish Religious Congregations) cooperated with the central 
federation of Jewish religious congregations in Slovakia, but 
the cooperation did not always go smoothly. While Bratislava 
complained that Prague was monopolizing the representation 
of Czechoslovak Jewry, Prague charged that Bratislava was get- 
ting a disproportionate amount of assistance from abroad. The 
bulletin Véstnik (“The Informer”) represented both Czech and 
Slovak Jewry, both sides supplied material for the publication, 
and both covered the expenses. 

The liberalization of the regime during 1965-68 held out 
new hope for a renewal of Jewish life in Prague. At the end 
of March 1967 the president of the *World Jewish Congress, 
Nahum *Goldmann, was able to visit Prague and give a lec- 
ture in the Jewish Town Hall. Among the Jewish youth, many 
tended to identify with Judaism. In August 1968, however, the 
Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia put an end to this trend. The 
festivities that were to mark the millennium of Jewish life in 
Prague were canceled four times. A new wave of emigration 
began, and the Jewish population of Prague was further re- 
duced to about 2,000. 

The period of “normalization” after the invasion of the 
Warsaw Pact forces in August 1968 heralded renewed discrim- 
ination and oppression of the Jewish minority. The liberals 
who led the Prague Spring of 1967 granted the Jewish com- 
munity freedom. Jewish institutions were free to act as they 
pleased. These liberals approved the Israeli and Jewish polices 
of President Novotny and his people. After the occupation on 
August 21, 1968, Jewish policies and Jewish institutions once 
again became targets of suspicion and attack. President Hu- 
sak and the conservatives who surrounded him earmarked 
the Jews for special treatment. Prague’s Jewry and foreign 
Jewish institutions were under surveillance. After the wave of 
hasty emigration in 1968-70, the authorities would not per- 
mit Jews to leave, particularly to the State of Israel. The close 
governmental ties with Arab countries had a strong impact 
on Czechoslovak foreign and domestic policies. 

Czech dissent was by and large inclined to understand 
local Jewry and objected to governmental policies. The anti- 
Zionist campaign, which increased after 1970 and sometimes 
turned into overt antisemitism, affected the life of Prague's 
Jewish community. The conditions improved somewhat when 
Mikhail Gorbachev assumed the reins of power in Moscow. 
When the student demonstrations occurred in Prague in the 
fall of 1989 and the police displayed unusual brutality, numer- 
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ous Prague organizations protested and the Council published 
a special communiqué. During the Samet Revolution, Prague 
Jewry identified with the protesters. After the change of the 
regime, the council was reorganized, personnel changes took 
place, and a young rabbi took over the vacant seat of the chief 
rabbi. Rabbi Karol Sidon, who had studied in Heidelberg and 
in Jerusalem and was trained there for the rabbinate, was in- 
stalled in the position. He had cooperated with the dissent in 
the past and proved to be a prolific and respected writer. 

The authorities handed back to the Prague congregation 
its jurisdiction over the Altneuschul synagogue and the adja- 
cent ancient cemetery, as well as other synagogues and prop- 
erties. These became a source of considerable income from 
visitors and tourists. The congregation renewed the regular ser- 
vices in the Altneuschul. There was a certain unrest in the early 
years when Jews, and youth in particular, wanted to return to 
Judaism. The veteran Orthodox synagogue goers —- some im- 
migrants from Carpatho-Rus - would not recognize the new- 
comers as Jews. Those not recognized as Jewish according to 
halakhah had to fight for their rights. In Prague, the younger 
generation identified with Judaism and the State of Israel and 
was forced to face the apprehension of the Conservatives. 

The social function of the congregation and the desire to 
enjoy reparation, and indemnity monies from Germany and 
elsewhere led the elderly in particular to join the congrega- 
tion. Also, cultural activities sponsored by the congregation 
and by the Jewish Museum gave the impetus for more ex- 
tensive Jewish life; and many who had hitherto hidden their 
Jewish ancestry began to avail themselves of the services pro- 
vided by the congregation. These included the activities of the 
Center for Educational and Cultural Activities, organized by 
the Jewish Museum. Consequently, Jewish life saw a revival. 
The center organized conferences, hosted exhibitions, and 
published books and other material. The bulletin Rosh Ch- 
odesh serves the Jewish communities in the Czech lands and 
in Slovakia, as does the annual magazine Zidovsk rocenka. 
The Czech Jewish communal institutions do not enjoy inner 
consolidation. Frequent quarrels, resignations, election cam- 
paigns, and confrontations disturb the congregation’s peace 
and the communal life. Rabbi Sidon has been unable to rem- 
edy the situation. In 2005 around 1,300 Jews were affiliated 
with the community. 


[Erich Kulka / Yeshayahu Jelinek (2"4 ed.)] 


Hebrew Printing in Prague 

Prague was the first city north of the Alps where Hebrew 
books were printed. The earliest, printed in 1512, was a book of 
miscellaneous prayers. Of the early printers Gershom *Kohen 
emerged as the leading figure; from 1526 he and his sons car- 
ried on the printing business which for several generations 
remained one of the outstanding Hebrew presses in Europe. 
Gershom Kohen, with his brother Gronim (Jerome), pro- 
duced independently in 1526 the famous illustrated Passover 
Haggadah (facsimile edition, 1926). In the following year 
(under the name of Herman) he obtained from King Ferdi- 
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nand of Bohemia a printing privilege, which at his death in 
1545 was reissued to his son Moses and in 1598 to his great- 
grandson Gershom b. Bezalel. He and his brother Moses af- 
ter him were active until the middle of the 17"* century. The 
Gersonides printed mainly liturgical items in this period, but 
also such important works as Jacob b. Asher’s Turim (1540) 
and Moses Isserles’ Torat ha-Olah (1569). Another printing 
press was founded by Jacob Bak who was printing in Prague 
by 1605. Jacob died in 1618, and after him eight generations of 
Baks printed Hebrew books in Prague up to the threshold of 
the 19» century. Their productions were mostly liturgical and 
for local use, and they, like other Hebrew printers, suffered 
much under the Jesuit censorship (from 1528) and occasional 
book burnings (1715, 1731). Jonathan *Eybeschuetz obtained 
permission to print the Talmud at Bak’s (1728-41). 

Besides Kohen and Bak, other Hebrew printers of note 
in Prague included Abraham Heide-Lemberger and his sons 
(1610-41). From 1828 Moses Landau printed independently, 
in particular a Talmud edition (8°, 1830-35). 
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jEwry: A. Charim, Die toten Gemeinden (1966), 1321; R. Iltis (ed.), Die 
aussaeen unter Traenen mit Jubel werden sie ernten (1959). MUSEUM, 
GHETTO, AND CEMETERY: Historica Hebraica (1965); H. Volavkov, 
Story of the Jewish Museum in Prague (1968); idem, The Pinkas Syna- 
gogue (1955); J. Lion and J. Lukas, The Prague Ghetto (1960); idem, The 
Old Prague Jewish Cemetery (1960); I. Herrmann, J. Tege and Z. Win- 
ter, Das Prager Ghetto (1903); S. Muenzer, in: JGGJé, 4 (1932), 63-105; 
A. Deutsch, Die Zigeuner-Grossenhof-und Neusynagoge in Prag (1907); 
S. Hock and D. Kaufmann, Die Familien Prags (1892); B. Wachstein, 
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PRATO, DAVID (1882-1951), rabbi and Zionist leader. Born 
in Leghorn, Prato was chief cantor in Florence, rabbi of Al- 
exandria (Egypt) from 1927 to 1936, and chief rabbi of Rome 
from 1936 to 1938. Conditions became impossible for him 
when the Fascist regime began its antisemitic policy, and Prato 
moved to Erez Israel. He resumed his post in Rome in 1945. An 
ardent Zionist, Prato played a prominent part in the adminis- 
tration of the *Jewish National Fund and *Keren Hayesod in 
Italy. In 1929 he founded in Alexandria the French-Hebrew 
review L'llustration Juive, which was followed by Cahiers Juifs 
in 1933. He published two collections of sermons, Cinque anni 
di Rabbinato (1933), and Dal pergamo della Comunita di Roma 
(1950), covering his activities in Rome. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ha-Rav David Prato (1940). 


[Giorgio Romano] 


PRATT, RICHARD (1934-_), Australian businessman. One 
of the most successful contemporary Australian business- 
men, Pratt was born in Danzig, migrating to Australia in 1939 
from London, where his father, a retailer, had moved. In 1948 
Pratt's father, Leon, opened a cardboard factory in Melbourne, 
which was developed by Richard Pratt after his father’s death 
in 1969. Known as Visy Board (now Visy Industries), it grew 
into one of the largest producers of packaging and waste re- 
cyclers in the world. By the 1990s it employed 8,000 staff in a 
hundred plants around the world. Pratt, a powerful, athletic 
man, was also a notable Victorian Rules football player in his 
youth and was then an actor, starring in the noted Australian 
play The Summer of the Seventeenth Doll. By 2004 Pratt was 
regarded as the second wealthiest man in Australia (jointly 
with Frank *Lowy), worth an estimated a$4.2 billion (us$3.5 
billion). With his wife, Jeanne, he was the founder of the Pratt 
Foundation, one of the major Australian philanthropies. Pratt 
received numerous awards. He became a Companion of the 
Order of Australia (Ao) and, in 2004, was named Australian 
Humanitarian of the Year. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Ostrow, The New Boy Network (1987), 
200-4; “The Rich 200,’ in: Business Review Weekly (Melbourne, May 
20-26, 2004), 115; W.D. Rubinstein, Australia 11, index. 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 


PRAWER, JOSHUA (1917-1990), Israel historian. Born in 
Bedzin, Poland, Prawer settled in Palestine in 1936. He began 
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teaching at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem in 1947 and 
was promoted to the chair of medieval history in 1958. From 
1962 to 1966 he was dean of the faculty of humanities. Prawer 
also served the Israel Ministry of Education as chairman of 
the pedagogical council for the planning of national educa- 
tion (1957-59) and headed the committee that recommended 
reforms in secondary education, which constituted the basis 
of the reform law adopted by the Knesset in 1968. He was also 
a co-founder and first dean of the Haifa University College, 
whose academic chairman he was from 1966 to 1968. Prawer’s 
scholarly interests centered mainly on the Crusades. He wrote 
Mamlekhet Yerushalayim ha-Zalbanit (“The Crusader King- 
dom of Jerusalem, 1946-47), Toledot Mamlekhet ha-Zalbanim 
be-Erez-Israel (“A History of the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem,” 
2 vols., 1963), and The History of the Jews in the Latin Kingdom 
of Jerusalem (1988). He was a member of the Israel Academy 
of Sciences and Humanities and from 1967 chief editor of the 
Encyclopaedia Hebraica. In 1969 he was awarded the Israel 


Prize for humanities. 
[George Schwab] 


PRAWER, SIEGBERT (1925- ), British professor of liter- 
ature. Born in Cologne, Prawer came to Britain in the late 
1930s and attended King Henry viti School in Coventry and 
Oxford and Cambridge Universities. A distinguished scholar 
of German and other literatures, he was professor of Ger- 
man at London University and then at Oxford Universities. 
He wrote noted works on Heine, Marx, Thackeray, and oth- 
ers and received many awards, including the Goethe Medal 
(1973), the Isaac Deutscher Prize (1977), and the Gold Medal 
of the Goethe Gesellschaft (1977). He was a fellow of the Brit- 
ish Academy. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Robertson, “An Appreciation of the Work 
of Siegbert Prawer, J.P. Stern, and George Steiner,” in: S.P. Dowden and 
M.G. Werner (eds.), German Literature, Jewish Critics (2002). 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™ ed.)] 


PRAYER, the offering of petition, confession, adoration or 
thanksgiving to God. 


In the Bible 

The concept of prayer is based on the conviction that God ex- 
ists, hears, and answers (Ps. 65:3; cf. 115:3-7) — that He is a per- 
sonal deity. In a sense it is a corollary of the biblical concept 
that man was created “in the image of God” (Gen. 1:26-27), 
which implies, inter alia, fellowship with God (see *Man, 
Nature of). Although prayer has an intellectual base, it is es- 
sentially emotional in character. It is an expression of man’s 
quest for the Divine and his longing to unburden his soul be- 
fore God (Ps. 42:2-3 [1-2]; 62:9[8]). Hence prayer takes many 
forms: petition, expostulation, confession, meditation, recol- 
lection (anamnesis), thanksgiving, praise, adoration, and in- 
tercession. For the purpose of classification, “praise” is distin- 
guished from “prayer” in the narrower, supplicatory sense, and 
“ejaculatory” from formal, “liturgical” prayer. But the source 
is the same; in its irresistible outpouring, the human heart 
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merges all categories in an indivisible “I-Thou” relationship. 
Thus prayer and praise may intermingle (1 Sam. 2:1-10) and 
supplication and thanksgiving follow in close succession (Ps. 
13:1-5, 6). Indeed many scriptural passages might be called 
“para-prayers’ — they seem to hover between discourse and 
entreaty (Ex. 3:1-12), meditation and petition (Jer. 20:7ff.), or 
expostulation and entreaty (Job, passim). It has been estimated 
(Koehler-Baumgartner) that there are 85 prayers in the Bible, 
apart from 60 complete psalms and 14 parts of psalms that 
can be so termed; five psalms are specifically called prayers 
(Ps. 17, 86, 90, 102, 142). But such liturgical statistics depend 
on the definition given to prayer. 


TERMINOLOGY. ‘The variegated character of biblical prayer 
has given rise to a rich nomenclature for praying. The rabbis 
already noted that “prayer is called by ten different expres- 
sions” (Sif. Deut. 26), but on closer examination even more 
can be found. The most common word for prayer is tefillah 
(Isa. 1:15); the corresponding verb is hitpallel (1 Kings 8:42). 
The stem, pil, has been explained to mean “to cut oneself” and 
to refer to the primitive pagan custom of slashing oneself in a 
frenzy during worship. This etymology is not only hypotheti- 
cal, but is wholly irrelevant to the biblical situation. It was the 
idol-worshipers who cut themselves (1 Kings 18:28) and the 
verb used is wa-yitgodedu; the Torah forbids such practices 
(Deut. 14:1). In Scripture the stem pil signifies “to interpose, 
judge, hope.” These meanings are eminently suited to the bib- 
lical conception of prayer as intercession and self-scrutiny 
leading to hope. Other terms are: gara’ (“to call” on the name 
of the Deity, i.e., worship - Gen. 4:26); za‘aq (“to cry out” for 
redress of wrongs — Judg. 3:9); shiww‘a (“to cry aloud” for 
help - Ps. 72:12); rinnah (“ringing cry” of joy or sorrow - Ps. 
17:1); darash (“to seek” God - Amos 5:4); biqgesh penei (“to 
seek the face of” God — Hos. 5:15); shaal (“to inquire” — Ps. 
105:40); nasa@ (“to lift up” — Jer. 7:16); paga (“to encounter,’ i-e., 
to appease, gain favor — Jer. 7:16); hithannen (“to seek favor,’ 
ie., beseech — Deut. 3:23); shafakh lev (“to pour out heart” - Ps. 
62:9[8]); and siah (“complaint” — Ps. 142:3[2]). 


THE CHARACTER OF PRAYER. Despite its multifaceted char- 
acter, biblical prayer is essentially a simple human reaction. 
The rabbis called it “the service in the heart” (Ta’an. 2a); the 
expression has its roots in biblical thought (Hos. 7:14; Ps. 108:2; 
111:1). But the needs of man are so numerous and complex 
that prayer inevitably came to reflect the vast range of human 
moods, fears, hopes, feelings, desires, and aspirations. In early 
times — in the patriarchal age - a simple invocation, a calling 
upon the name of the Lord (Gen. 12:8; 21:33), would suffice. 
The approach to God at this stage was marked by spontane- 
ity, directness, and familiarity - God was near. Yet the future 
was veiled by mystery; man was often undecided how to act. 
Hence the request for a sign or oracle addressed directly to 
God (Gen. 24:12-14), or indirectly through a priest (1 Sam. 
14:36-37) or prophet (11 Kings 19:2ff.). From this stratum 
grew the magnificent prayers for understanding and guidance 
(Num. 6:24-26; 1 Kings 3:6 ff; Ps. 119:33 ff.). 
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But in emergency man does not merely want to know the 
future; he seeks to determine it by entreating God’s help. Thus 
Jacob (in a votive supplication) prayed for essential material 
needs (Gen. 28:20ff.); Eliezer for the success of his mission 
(Gen. 24:12-14); Abraham for the salvation of Sodom (Gen. 
18:23-33); Moses for erring Israel (Ex. 32:31-32); Joshua for 
divine help in the hour of defeat (Josh. 7:6-9); Hezekiah for 
deliverance from Sennacherib (11 Kings 19:15-19); the proph- 
ets on behalf of their people (Jer. 14:1ff; 15:1ff.; Amos 7:2ff.); 
Daniel for Israel’s restoration (Dan. 9:3-19); Ezra for the sins 
of his people (Ezra 9:6-15); and Nehemiah for the distress of 
his people (Neh. 1:4-11). Solomon's noble dedication prayer 
at the consecration of the Temple (1 Kings 8:12-53) includes 
almost every type of prayer — adoration, thanksgiving, peti- 
tion, and confession. It also strikes a universal note (8:41ff.) so 
often echoed by the prophets. The spectrum of biblical prayer 
thus ranges from the simplest material needs to the high- 
est spiritual yearnings (Ps. 51:1ff.; 119:1ff.), transcending, like 
prophecy, the horizon of history and reaching to the realm of 
eschatology (Isa. 66:22-23). 

There was an early relationship between “sacrifice and 
prayer (Gen. 13:4; 26:25), which persisted until the destruction 
of the Second Temple. The sacrifice suggested man’s submis- 
sion to the will of God; the prayer often provided a commen- 
tary on the offering. But the two are not necessarily linked. It 
is noteworthy that the sacrificial regulations make no liturgi- 
cal provisions (except for the Day of Atonement, Lev. 16:21); 
but actually the offerings were themselves a dramatic form of 
prayer. Contrariwise, prayer could replace sacrifice (Ps. 141:2). 
In the synagogue, prayer, accompanied by Scripture reading 
and exposition, entirely took the place of altar offerings. 

Examples of prayers of intercession have already been 
cited. The intercessor, whether prophet, priest, king, or na- 
tional leader, does not point to the need for an intermediary in 
worship: “The Lord is near to all who call upon Him in truth” 
(Ps. 145:18). The intercessor is one who, by his innate spiritual 
attributes, lends weight to the entreaty. The ultimate criterion 
still remains not the worthiness of the pleader but of those for 
whom he is pleading (Ezek. 14:14, 20). 


THE ACCESSORIES OF PRAYER. Prayer, unlike sacrifice, 
could be offered up anywhere (Gen. 24:26; Dan. 6:11 in the 
upper chamber; Ezra 9:5ff.), but there was a natural tendency 
to prefer a sacred site (e.g., Shiloh or Gibeon). Eventually the 
Temple at Jerusalem became the major place of prayer (Isa. 
56:7); those who could not be there physically at least turned 
toward it when worshiping (Dan. 6:11; cf. Ps. 5:8 [7]). In time 
to come the Temple would be a house of prayer for all na- 
tions (Isa. 56:7). The synagogue had its origin during the 
Babylonian exile; originally a place of assembly, it became 
in due course a house of prayer and study. The emphasis on 
congregational prayer began to grow but private prayer was 
never abolished. The heart and not the hour dictated the oc- 
casion for prayer. Day and night the Heavenly Father could 
be entreated (e.g., 1 Sam. 15:11; Ps. 86:3; 88:2[1]). But the need 
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for regularity brought about a synchronization of the times 
of prayer and of sacrifice: morning worship corresponded to 
the morning oblation (Ps. 5:4[3]), afternoon orisons to the 
late afternoon sacrifice (1 Kings 18:36; Ezra 9:5). Nightfall pro- 
vided yet another occasion for worship, so that prayers came 
to be offered thrice daily (Ps. 55:18; Dan. 6:11; though twice in 
1 Chron. 23:30). The seven times mentioned in Psalms 119:164 
mean “often” or “constantly.” 

In the Bible no particular gestures are prescribed in con- 
nection with prayer. But certain postures developed naturally 
to lend emphasis to the content of the prayer: standing, which 
is normal (1 Sam. 1:26; 1 Kings 8:22); kneeling (Dan. 6:11; Ezra 
9:5); prostration (Josh. 7:6); head bowed (Gen. 24:26; Neh. 
8:6); hands stretched out or uplifted (1 Kings 8:22; Ps. 28:2); 
face between knees (1 Kings 18:42); and even sitting (11 Sam. 
7:18). More important accompaniments of prayer were fasting, 
mourning, and weeping (Isa. 58:2-5; Joel 2:12); but the ultimate 
criterion remained earnestness of heart (Joel 2:13). 

Originally prayer was undoubtedly spontaneous and 
personal; but the need to organize religion gave rise to litur- 
gical patterns and musical renderings (Ezra 2:65; 1 Chron. 16). 
Prayer formulas are found already in the Pentateuch (Deut. 
21:7 ff.; 26:5-15). The Psalms provide examples of fuller liturgi- 
cal development, including choral and instrumental features 
(see *Psalms). The response “Amen” occurs in Numbers 5:22, 
Psalms 41:14, etc.; a prayer before the reading of the Torah in 
Nehemiah 8:6; a doxology in Nehemiah 9:5, 32; a typical re- 
view of God’s dealings with Israel leading to a confession and 
a pledge in Nehemiah 9:6-10:1 (9:38). 


ANSWER TO PRAYER. ‘That prayer is answered is an accepted 
biblical verity (e.g., Gen. 19:17-23; Num. 12:9 ff.); but Scripture 
is no less emphatic that not all prayers are answered (Gen. 
18:17 ff.; Isa. 29:13ff.). Ritual is not enough, while hypocritical 
worship is an abomination (Isa. 1:15; Amos 4:4ff.); and there 
are occasions when intercession is forbidden (Jer. 7:16; 11:14). 
It is at this point that the biblical concept of prayer is seen in 
its true inwardness. Paganism regarded worship as a form 
of magic, whereby the deity could be compelled to fulfill the 
worshiper’s wishes; the moral element was wholly absent. In 
biblical faith the divine response is essentially linked to ethical 
and spiritual values. Man, as it were, answers his own prayer 
(Gen. 4:7), and fundamentally the answer is a significant 
change of spirit and outlook. Abraham learned the lesson of 
faith (Gen. 15:1-6); Moses became his people's deliverer (Ex. 
3:2-4:18); Isaiah was transformed into a prophet (Isa. 6:5-8). 
Prayer and prophecy were probably closely correlated, the 
former providing spiritual soil in which the revelatory seed 
took root (Jer. 1:6ff.; Hab. 1:13-2:3). In many instances prayer 
assumes a tempestuous character (Jer. 12; Ps. 22; Job, passim 
[cf. 16:17]), but the storm always ends in newfound faith and 
peace. At times, moreover, God answers before He is appealed 
to (Isa. 65:24; cf. Dan. 9:20ff.), for man not only beseeches 
God, but God also seeks man (Isa. 50:2; 65:12). The “I-Thou” 
relationship is reciprocal. 
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In sum, the Bible conceives prayer as a spiritual bridge 
between man and God. It is a great instrument of human re- 
generation and salvation, worthy even of martyrdom (Dan. 
6:11). Rooted in faith (Ps. 121) and moral integrity (Ps. 15), it 
banishes fear (Ps. 23) and asks, in its noblest formulations, 
only the blessing of divine favor (Num. 6:24-26). Clothed in 
language of simple but matchless beauty, it is imbued with re- 
ligious love and a sense of sweet fellowship with God. Both the 
Christian and Muslim liturgies have been profoundly influ- 
enced by the spirit, thought, and forms of biblical prayer. 

[Israel Abrahams] 


In the Apocryphal Literature 

There are a number of references to prayer in the apocryphal 
books, including the idea of the living offering up prayers on 
behalf of the dead (11 Mac. 12:44-45). The apocryphal work, 
The Prayer of Manasseh, is a penitential prayer. The biblical 
concept that God is near to those who suffer is also developed 
(Ecclus. 35:13-17). Prayer is associated with the giving of alms 
(Ecclus. 7:10), and there is a national prayer for deliverance 
from an enemy (Ecclus. 36:1-17). 


In Rabbinic Thought 

On the biblical verse “And serve Him with all your heart” 
(Deut. 11:13), the rabbis commented “What is service of the 
heart? This is prayer” (Taan. 2a). “Service” (avodah) in this 
context is connected with the Temple and its worship, for 
which prayer is seen as a substitute. On the other hand, the 
saying of R. Eleazar that prayer is dearer to God than good 
works and sacrifices (Ber. 32b), though hyperbolic, may none- 
theless be intended to express the real superiority of prayer. 
Possibly, the tension in this matter is to be perceived in the two 
reasons given for the statutory prayers of the day. According 
to one opinion, these were ordained by the patriarchs, while 
another view has it that they correspond to the perpetual of- 
ferings in Temple times (Ber. 26b). 

The obligation of offering up prayer, though supported 
by a scriptural verse, is considered to be rabbinic, not biblical 
(Ber. 21a). Prayers are to be recited three times a day: morn- 
ing, afternoon, and night (Ber. 4:1). In addition to the statutory 
prayers and private prayers of various kinds, public prayers 
were offered in times of distress; prayers for rain, for instance, 
in times of drought (Taan. 2:1-5). 


THE VALUE OF PRAYER AND CONCENTRATION IN PRAYER. 
Prayer stands high in the world of values (Ber. 6b). God Him- 
self prays, His prayer being that His mercy might overcome 
His judgment (Ber. 7a). Nevertheless, the study of the Torah 
occupies a higher rung than prayer, and some scholars, whose 
main occupation was study, only prayed periodically (Shab. 
11a; RH 35a). A rabbi who spent too much time on his prayers 
was rebuked by his colleague for neglecting eternal life to en- 
gage in temporal existence (Shab. 10a). Communal prayer is 
of greater significance than private prayer (Ber. 8a; Deut. R. 
2:12). Too much reflection on one’s prayers in the expectation 
that these will be answered was discouraged (Ber. 32b). Prayer 
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should be offered with proper concentration (kavvanah) on 
the words uttered in God’s presence (Ber. 31a). R. Eliezer said: 
“He that makes his prayer a fixed task, his prayer is not sup- 
plication” (Ber. 4:4). R. Simeon b. Nethanel said: “...and when 
thou prayest make not thy prayer a fixed form, but [a plea for] 
mercies and supplications before God” (Avot 2:13). One way 
of avoiding the deadening familiarity of a “fixed form” was 
to recite a new prayer each day (TJ, Ber. 4:3, 8a). When R. 
Eliezer was asked by his disciples to teach them the ways of 
life that they might learn them and by following attain the life 
of the world to come, part of his reply was: “When you pray, 
know before Whom you stand” (Ber. 28b). A person who has 
just returned from a journey and is consequently unable to 
concentrate properly, should not pray until three days have 
elapsed (Er. 65a). 


PROPER FORMS OF PRAYER. Not every prayer is valid. A 
prayer for God to change the past, for instance, is a “vain 
prayer” (Ber. 9:3). The impossibility of God answering every 
prayer addressed to Him is acknowledged in the account of the 
prayer of the high priest on the Day of Atonement who used 
to pray before the rainy season that the prayers of the travel- 
ers who required fair weather should not be allowed to enter 
God’s presence (Yoma 53b). A man should not only pray for 
himself but should also think of others, using the plural form 
“grant us” rather than the singular “grant me” (Ber. 29b-30a). 
If a man needs something for himself but prays to God to 
grant that very thing to his neighbor who needs it, such an 
unselfish prayer causes God to grant him his wish first (BK 
92a). Man should never despair of offering supplication to 
God “even if a sharp sword rests upon his neck” (Ber. 10a). 
In praising God, man should be circumspect, using only the 
standard forms of praise found in Scripture and established 
for use in prayer (Ber. 33b). Prayers of thanksgiving, particu- 
larly in the form of the benediction (berakhah), are repeatedly 
enjoined by the rabbis (Ber. 6:1-3), as well as praise of God for 
His wondrous works and the marvelous beings He has created 
(Ber. 9:1-2; Ber. 58b). 


THE ADDRESSING OF PRAYERS DIRECTLY TO GOD. R. Judah 
said that if a human being is in trouble and wishes to invoke 
the aid of his patron he must first stand at the door and call 
out to a servant or a member of the patron's family and he 
may or may not be allowed to enter. But it is otherwise with 
God. God says, “When a man is in trouble, do not cry out to 
the angel Michael or to the angel Gabriel but to Me and I will 
answer immediately” (TJ, Ber. 9:1, 13a). On the other hand, R. 
Johanan said: “When one petitions for his needs in Aramaic, 
the ministering angels do not heed him, for they do not un- 
derstand Aramaic” (Shab. 12b). Possibly a distinction is to be 
made between the angels bringing man’s prayers to God and 
direct intercession, with the angels as intermediaries between 
man and God (cf. Tob., 12:12, 15). Some men were renowned 
for their capacity to pray and to have their prayers answered, 
so that great scholars, less gifted in this direction, would ask 
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these saints to pray on their behalf (Ber. 34b). A number of 
miracle tales are told to illustrate the immediacy of God’s re- 
sponse to the prayers of such men (Taan. 3:8; Taan. 23a-b). 


In Medieval Thought 

Although medieval Jewish thinkers profoundly considered 
major theological problems, there is surprisingly little dis- 
cussion in their writings of the intellectual difficulties in- 
volved in prayer. One of the few discussions as to why prayer 
should be necessary, since God knows man’s needs, is that 
of Joseph *Albo (Ikkarim 4:18). Albo replies that the act of 
turning to God in prayer is itself one of the conditions upon 
which God's help depends, just as it depends on other forms 
of human effort. 


MAIMONIDES. True to his doctrine of theological negation, 
*Maimonides in the standard liturgy only permits the use of 
those divine attributes in prayer which have been ordained 
by the “prophets,” and he is opposed to the indiscriminate 
writing of hymns (Guide, 1:59; cf. Ibn Ezra to Eccles. 5:1). In 
spite of the talmudic statement that the obligation to pray is of 
rabbinic origin (mi-de-rabbanan), Maimonides observes that 
this only applies to the number, form, and times of prayer, and 
that it is a biblical duty for the Jew to pray daily (Yad, Tefil- 
lah, 1:1). The need for adequate concentration in prayer (kav- 
vanah) is particularly stressed in the Middle Ages and formed 
part of the general tendency prevalent among medieval Jew- 
ish thinkers who stressed greater inwardness in religious life. 
*Bahya ibn Paquda (Hovot ha-Levavot, 8:3, 9) remarks that 
prayer without concentration is like a body without a soul or 
a husk without a kernel. Maimonides’ definition of kavvanah 
reads: “Kavvanah means that a man should empty his mind 
of all other thoughts and regard himself as if he were stand- 
ing before the Divine Presence” (Yad, Tefillah, 4:16; cf. H.G. 
Enelow, in: Studies in Jewish Literature Issued in Honor of Prof. 
Kaufmann Kohler (1913), 82-107). 


THE KABBALISTS. The kabbalists stress the difficulty of pe- 
titionary prayer to a God who is unchanging. They advance 
the view that prayer cannot, in fact, be offered to God as He 
is in Himself (Ein Sof), but only to God as He is manifested in 
the ten divine potencies (the Sefirot). God Himself is, there- 
fore, not entreated directly to show mercy, for example, but 
prayer is directed to God as He is manifested in the Sefirah 
of loving-kindness. As a result of the power of man’s prayer, 
this potency might function on earth. The magical nature of 
kabbalistic prayer and the dangers of setting up the Sefirot as 
divine intermediaries were the topic of much subsequent de- 
bate (Ribash, Resp. no. 157). The kabbalists, in fact, substituted 
for the older doctrine of kavvanah the concept of special in- 
tentions (kavvanot) i.e., meditations on the realm of Sefirot. 
Instead of concentrating on the plain meaning of the prayers, 
the kabbalist dwells on the realm of divine potencies and di- 
rects his mind, when reciting the words, to the supernal mys- 
teries which govern and are controlled by them (see I. Tishby, 
Mishnat ha-Zohar, 2 (1961), 247-306). 
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The Hasidim 

In Hasidism, the kabbalistic type of kavvanot yields to a far 
more emotional involvement and attachment (devekut) to 
God. “The metamorphosis which took place in the meaning 
of kavvanot at the advent of Hasidism, and more explicitly af- 
ter the Great Maggid [*Dov Baer of Mezhirech], consists in 
this - that an originally intellectual effort of meditation and 
contemplation had become an intensely emotional and highly 
enthusiastic act” (Weiss, in: JJS, 9 (1958), 163-92). In Hasidism, 
prayer is a mystical encounter with the Divine, the heart leap- 
ing in ecstasy to its Source. Violent movements in prayer were 
not unusual; some of the hasidic groups even encouraged their 
followers to turn somersaults during their prayers (Dubnow, 
Hasidut, 112-5). 

Prayer is frequently seen in Hasidism as man’s most im- 
portant religious activity. R. Saneur Zalman of Lyady, the 
founder of the intellectual *Habad sect in Hasidism, writes: 
“For although the forms of the prayers and the duty of pray- 
ing three times a day are rabbinic, the idea of prayer is the 
foundation of the whole Torah. This means that man knows 
God, recognizing His greatness and His splendor with a serene 
and whole mind, and an understanding heart. Man should re- 
flect on these ideas until his rational soul is awakened to love 
God, to cleave to Him and to His Torah, and to desire His 
commandments” (M. Teitelbaum, Ha-Rav mi-Ladi u-Mifleget 
Habaad, 2 (1914), 219). 

In Habad Hasidism, the true meaning of prayer is con- 
templation on the kabbalistic scheme whereby God's infinite 
light proceeds through the whole chain of being, from the 
highest to the lowest. Man should reflect on this until his heart 
is moved in rapture, but he should not engage in prayer for the 
sake of the pleasure such rapture will bring him; he must take 
care not to confuse authentic ecstasy with artificial spiritual tit- 
ivation (Dov Baer of Lubavitch, Kunteres ha-Hitpaalut). Many 
hasidic groups, otherwise strictly conformist, disregarded the 
laws governing prayer at fixed times on the grounds that these 
interfere with the need for adequate preparation and with the 
spontaneity which is part of the prayer’s essence. 


THE PRACTICE OF SWAYING IN PRAYER. During the Middle 
Ages, the practice of swaying during prayer is mentioned. The 
Zohar (3:218b—219a) refers to the difference between Israel and 
the nations. It states that the soul of the Jew is attached to the 
Torah as a candle is attached to a great flame, and hence Jews 
sway to and fro while studying the Torah. *Judah Halevi (Ku- 
Zari 2:79-80) also refers to the custom as practiced during the 
study of the Torah, but makes no mention of prayer. Isserles, 
however, quoting earlier authorities, also mentions the cus- 
tom for prayer, while other authorities disagree (see Sh. Ar., 
OH, 48:1 and Magen Avraham, ad loc.). The explanation given 
by Simeon Brainin (quoted by Judah David Eisenstein in JE 
11 (1907), 607), that swaying during study and prayer was in- 
tended to afford the body with exercise, is incredibly banal. 
Bodily movements during prayer are, of course, not unusual 
among the adherents of most religions. 
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In Modern Thought 

The early reformers were much concerned about such ques- 
tions as prayers for the restoration of sacrifices or the return 
to Zion, and whether prayer might be recited in the vernacu- 
lar. Very few challenges, however, were presented to the idea 
of prayer as such in its traditional understanding. In the 20% 
century, Jewish thinkers began to consider the basic philo- 
sophical problems surrounding prayer. Petitionary prayer was 
felt to be especially difficult in the light of scientific views re- 
garding cause and effect. A definite move away from the idea 
of prayer as a means of influencing God and toward its func- 
tion as a way to affect man’s attitudes can be observed. “Self- 
expression before God in prayer has thus a double effect; it 
strengthens faith in God’s love and kindness, as well as in His 
all-wise and all-bountiful prescience. But it also chastens the 
desires and feelings of man, teaching him to banish from his 
heart all thoughts of self-seeking and sin, and to raise himself 
toward the purity and the freedom of the divine will and de- 
mand” (K. Kohler, Jewish Theology (1918), 275). 

The tendency in some circles to reinterpret the God- 
idea itself in impersonal terms has cast prayer into a differ- 
ent light. It is seen as an attempt by man to attune himself to 
those powers in the universe which make for human self-ful- 
fillment and as a reaching out to the highest within his own 
soul. Defenders of the traditional view of God and of prayer 
to Him have, however, not been lacking. (See Proceedings of 
the Rabbinical Assembly of America, 17 (1953), 151-238, for 
these two opinions). 

[Louis Jacobs] 
Women and Prayer 
Biblical examples of female prayer include the songs of Miriam 
(Ex. 15:20-21) and Deborah (Judg. 5:1-31). Hannah’s entreaty 
at Shiloh (1 Sam. 2) became the rabbinic exemplar of suppli- 
catory prayer for women and men (Ber. 31a-b). 

Although Berakhot 20a-b is clear that women are ob- 
ligated to pray (since prayer is a supplication “for mercy,’ 
necessary for all), rabbinic Judaism exempted women from 
communal prayers which were to be recited at specific times. 
Women’s prayer was to follow the spontaneous model of Han- 
nah’s worship from the heart and could be uttered at any time 
and in any language (Sot. 32a-33a). However, rabbinic litera- 
ture has little to say about the content of women’s personal 
worship. Some authorities have claimed that women were not 
obligated in rabbinic time-bound commandments, including 
prayer, because regular synagogue attendance would interfere 
with their primary domestic roles. However, women not re- 
sponsible for home and family were also exempt from com- 
munal prayer. Others have suggested that women were not 
obligated in time-bound public rituals because, like slaves and 
minors, they are of subordinate status: In the system of rab- 
binic Judaism, male heads of households perform religious 
acts on behalf of women, children, and other dependents un- 
der their aegis. 

An exception to Judaism’s normative exemption of 
women from participation in communal prayer occurred in 
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medieval Ashkenaz, between the 11" and 13" centuries, when 
Jewish women’s central roles in economic and social life, cou- 
pled with a concurrent religious revival in Christian Europe, 
empowered women to demand more significant participation 
in Jewish worship (Grossman, Pious and Rebellious ...). This 
included fulfilling time-bound positive commandments such 
as shaking the lulav and sitting in a sukkah as well as regular 
participation in synagogue worship on the Sabbath and holi- 
days. Medieval rabbis, among them R. Jacob *Tam, permit- 
ted these innovations. A century later, some Ashkenazi sages 
agreed to include women in the quorum of three or ten needed 
for the invitation to recite grace after meals. *Dulcea of Worms 
(d. 1196), wife of R. *Eleazar of Worms (the Rokeah), was one 
of a number of Ashkenazi women, including Richenza and 
Urania, described by contemporaries as serving as “prayer 
leaders of the women.” These women stood in the women’s 
section of the synagogue near a small window which was con- 
nected to the main sanctuary and repeated the cantor’s prayers 
aloud so that the women could follow the service. 

In East European synagogues of the early modern era, 
women called firzogerin (Yiddish for “foresayers”) led prayers 
among women in the synagogue. Some may have composed 
*tkhines, vernacular petitionary prayers written for and some- 
times by women. 

In the modern era, particularly in North America, gen- 
der issues in prayer have defined the differences among Jew- 
ish denominations. Nineteenth-century American Reform 
Judaism introduced a number of changes, including family 
pews, mixed choirs, and the confirmation ceremony (initially 
intended to replace the bar mitzvah), directed at reducing 
women’s inequality in prayer. Penina *Moise of Charleston, 
South Carolina, was the author of America’s first Jewish hym- 
nal, published in 1842; many of her contributions were used 
in Reform worship well into the 20" century. 

Women’s roles in prayer in Conservative Judaism were 
circumscribed until the 1950s, when the Committee on Jew- 
ish Law and Standards first raised the possibility of women 
being called to the Torah. By the 1980s and 1990s, after Jew- 
ish feminists agitated for change, women were counted in the 
minyan and called to the Torah in a majority of Conservative 
synagogues. Havurot (prayer and study groups without profes- 
sional clergy, which arose in the 1960s) promoted egalitarian 
worship and opportunities for women’s religious leadership. 
The Reconstructionist movement established gender equal- 
ity as a founding principle. By the late 20 century, Orthodox 
women also expanded traditional roles by forming women’s 
prayer groups where women led services, read the Torah, and 
celebrated life cycle passages. However, such groups did not 
say those prayers for which a minyan is required. By the first 
decade of the 215 century, new prayer communities in Israel 
and North America included women as much as possible in 
traditional worship. In these prayer groups, a mehizah sepa- 
rates men and women but divides the room evenly between 
them. With a traditional minyan of ten men (or, in some cases, 
ten men and ten women), women lead certain parts of the 
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service (the introductory morning blessings and the prayers 
welcoming the Sabbath) and fully participate in the Torah 
service, including reading from the Torah. 

In the last quarter of the 20 century, feminism had a 
significant impact on Reform, Conservative, and Reconstruc- 
tionist liturgies. Changes included eliminating references to 
the community of worshipers as male and adding the names 
of the matriarchs to those contexts in which the patriarchs 
were traditionally invoked. Other innovations focused on gen- 
der neutral ways to address God, using both English trans- 
lations and new Hebrew epithets such as Mekor ha-Hayyim 
(“Source of Life”). 

In the last decades of the 20" century, women also con- 
structed new prayers and rituals for events in their lives not 
previously sanctified in Judaism, such as onset of menstrua- 
tion, pregnancy, childbirth, weaning children, and meno- 
pause. Others created liturgical roles for women and girls 
in traditional lifecycle passages, such as egalitarian wedding 
ceremonies, lesbian commitment ceremonies, and rituals ac- 
knowledging separation and divorce. Healing ceremonies 
addressed women’s pain and losses from violence and abuse, 
illness, miscarriage, infertility, abortion. Other life cycle in- 
novations, such as bat mitzvah and simhat bat (baby naming/ 
covenant ceremonies), were female complements to existing 
rituals centered on males. 

[Susan Sapiro (2™4 ed.)] 
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PRAYER BOOKS. Books containing the texts of the custom- 
ary daily prayers did not exist in ancient times. Sources of tan- 
naitic and amoraic times take it as understood that prayer is 
by heart (e.g., Ber. 5:3-5; RH 4:56; Ta’an. 2:2). In public prayer 
the reader prayed aloud before the congregation, which re- 
sponded “amen” to the blessings. The writing down of the text 
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this phenomenon in the 1996 exhibition Too Jewish?: Chal- 
lenging Traditional Identities. Paralleling a larger interest in 
multicultural difference by other marginalized groups, the 18 
artists in the show explored Jewish consciousness, while also 
testing the viewer's and the art world’s (dis)comfort with what 
was perceived by some as excessively conspicuous Jewishness. 
These highly assimilated younger artists portray vastly differ- 
ent concerns than their immigrant and first-generation prede- 
cessors. Long after Andy Warhol, Deborah Kass appropriates 
Pop techniques and fascination with celebrity in her portraits 
of Barbra Streisand (1992) and Sandy Koufax (1994). Titling 
her Streisand silkscreens Jewish Jackies (playing on Warhol's 
iconic silkscreens of Jackie Kennedy), Kass proffers the eth- 
nic star while subverting American norms of beauty. Also in- 
fluenced by Warhol, Adam Rolston’s Untitled (Manischewitz 
American Matzos) (1993) asserts ethnicity into a once “pure” 
American consumer culture. Dennis Kardon’s installation Jew- 
ish Noses (1993-95) presents an array of noses sculpted from 
49 Jewish models, destabilizing the notion that the Jew can 
be categorized as a monolithic type. 

Indeed, just as Kardon demonstrates that the Jew’s body 
cannot be homogenized, neither can Jewish American art. 
As this essay has described, Jewish American artists (defined 
broadly) have worked in manifold fashions, partly and some- 
times entirely influenced by larger trends, and at the same time 
making significant contributions in style and content. Jewish 
American art is a nascent field, rich in material and long due 
for further exploration. 
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[Samantha Baskind (2"4 ed.)] 


Art in the Ghettos and the Camps during the Holocaust 

When the Nazis came to power in 1933, they banned all art 
which they regarded as subversive — i.e., modern, avant-garde, 
Communist, Jewish, Negro - or to use their term, degenerate. 
The fate of this art and its creators was very clear: both should 
be eliminated from society. Degenerate works of art were re- 
moved from museums, galleries, and other collections; Jew- 
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ish artists were not allowed to pursue their careers, lost their 
teaching positions, and were permitted to display their works 
only in the premises of the *Juedischer Kulturbund. These 
degenerate works were assembled and put on show in Mu- 
nich 1937 in the exhibition called “Degenerate Art” (Entartete 
Kunst), which was accompanied by vulgar and provocative 
quotations, accusing the artists of causing all the malaise of 
society and the world, thus warning the public of the dangers 
of such subversive artists. 

Although Nazi laws should have been fully implemented 
in the concentration camp world, in many camps artistic cre- 
ativity flourished and some of the works produced there were 
shown in exhibitions. Thus, ironically, the only place where 
these undesirable artists could produce and exhibit art was in 
their place of confinement. 

During the Holocaust a tremendously rich variety of 
works of art were produced in the ghettos, hiding places, and 
camps of Nazi-occupied Europe. It was produced in extermi- 
nation camps like Auschwitz, in the “model” camp of There- 
sienstadt, in transit camps like Westerbork in the Netherlands 
and Malines in Belgium, and in the network of camps set up 
throughout France, such as Drancy and Gurs. All these art- 
ists, whether professional or amateur, men or women, young 
or old, had one thing in common - they had been labeled un- 
desirables, interned in the camps, cut off from society, and or- 
dained to be victims of the Nazi Final Solution. 

Artistic creation fulfilled many functions. It gave the art- 
ists a sense of self-assurance and allowed them to feel some 
connection with their past life as artists. It provided a way to 
pass the many hours of enforced idleness. It had barter value - 
the paintings that were commissioned by other inmates or by 
camp officials could be exchanged for food or other favors 
(such as smuggling out mail or some other improvement in 
conditions). Above all, art was the only means whereby the 
inmates could protest against their situation. They hoped that 
their protest would be heard beyond the barbed wire fences 
in the outside world, with the help of clandestine couriers 
mainly from the various welfare organizations and religious 
representatives who were permitted to enter the camp. Most 
of the paintings have documentary value, as the artists were 
aware of the necessity of recording for posterity the world in 
which they were imprisoned. Art, of course, does not merely 
portray an objective reflection of reality, but rather shows it 
through the personal prism of the artist. In other words, the 
works of art reflect the changing moods and feelings of the 
inmates/artists/witnesses. 

Although the ghettos and the camps were isolated from 
each other certain themes were prevalent in these works of 
art. They include depictions of the barbed wire fences and 
the watchtowers, views of the camps, the daily routine, such 
as searching for food, attempts at personal hygiene, sickness 
and death, as well as landscapes and portraits. The common 
element in all these works is the need to portray and docu- 
ment in the closest detail the tragic and absurd circumstances 
in which the inmates found themselves. Such a situation was 
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of blessings and prayers was considered forbidden (“writers of 
blessings are [like] those who burn the Torah,” Tosef. to Shab. 
13:4; Shab. 115b; TJ, Shab. 16:1, 15c). After the completion of the 
Talmud, however, this prohibition was disregarded, and in the 
geonic era written prayer books undoubtedly existed already 
(L. Ginzberg, Geonica, 1 (1909), 119ff.). In Babylon it was per- 
mitted, at first, to use them only on the Day of Atonement, 
and on other fast days, but later they were permitted gener- 
ally. This development was complete at the beginning of the 
eighth century. The Cairo Genizah has preserved fragments 
of prayer books both from Erez Israel and the countries bor- 
dering it from this period (see *Liturgy). 


Siddur and Mahzor 

The book that included the regular prayers for the whole year 
was called seder (siddur) tefillah - a name fixed by the geonim 
themselves - or, according to the cycle of the year, mahzor (ie., 
the cycle of prayers). At first there was no difference between 
the two names, and in the early period (in certain communi- 
ties, until the present time) they were used indiscriminately. 
In the course of time the additions for special days (i.e., the 
piyyutim) were also included. However, the present Ashkenazi 
custom (and, through their influence, that of certain Sephardi 
communities as well) to differentiate between the siddur (pl. 
siddurim) — containing only the regular prayers - and the 
mahzor (pl. mahzorim) - containing also the piyyutim, in most 
cases only those of the festivals - came into being at a very 
late period, and is without foundation. The (Arabic-speaking) 
Jews of Yemen call the comprehensive siddur, Tikhlal. All the 
siddurim that have been preserved are designed for a particu- 
lar rite. In the manuscripts there are a greater number of rites 
than those of the countries or the cities which finally came to 
be established or which later reached publication. 


Early Siddurim 

The beginnings of the order of prayer are found in the second 
part of tractate Soferim, which is a compilation from the pe- 
riod of the first geonim. 


SEDER RAV AMRAM GAON. ‘The first true prayer book, how- 
ever, is the Seder Rav Amram Gaon from the ninth century. 
This prayer book (compiled at the request of the Jews of 
Spain) contains the regular prayers, according to the or- 
der of the whole year - weekdays, Sabbath, New Moon, fast 
days, Hanukkah, Purim, and all the festivals - together with 
the relevant halakhot preceding each section. At the end are 
the *benedictions and special prayers for occasions such as 
marriage, circumcision, redemption of the firstborn, and the 
burial service. Unfortunately this text of the prayers cannot 
serve as an authentic source for the custom of the geonim 
since all the extant manuscripts of this seder differ greatly 
from one another, in accordance with the rite of the copyist 
(ed. by N.N. Coronel, 1865, A.L. Frumkin in 1912, partially by 
D. Hedegard, 1951). 


SIDDUR SAADIAH GAON. The Siddur Saadiah Gaon, which 
was written 100 years later, and which also contains the rel- 
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evant halakhot along with the text of the prayers - the for- 
mer written in Arabic for the benefit of the Jews of Egypt — is 
apparently, in the sole extant manuscript (ed. by I. David- 
son, S. Assaf, and B.I. Joel, 1941), the rite of the Babylonian 
geonim (with some influence of the rite of Egypt). In contrast 
the Genizah fragments of the siddur contain the text of 
the prayers in a different and adapted version. The logical, 
methodical order of this prayer book, however, which differs 
from the ordinary calendar order, was not generally accepted 
(except by Maimonides); its order possibly explains as well 
the limited circulation of this siddur. Another prayer book 
compiled in the 11" century by *Hai b. Sherira Gaon, has 
been lost except for some quotations from it in halakhic lit- 
erature. 

The work entitled Siddur Rashi, which emerged in the 
115/12" centuries from the school of *Rashi (ed. by S. Buber, 
1911), does not contain the text of the prayers at all, but only 
the halakhic material, with full talmudic treatment. Also the 
Seder ha-Tefillot that *Maimonides (12"" century) attached to 
his Mishneh Torah is not a true prayer book but a collection 
of versions of prayers from which it is possible to compile a 
siddur; his rite is apparently that current in Egypt in his time, 
very different from that of the Spanish Jews; it was also ad- 
opted in Yemen. 


MAHZOR VITRY. In contrast to these works, the *Mahzor 
Vitry, compiled in the 11 century by *Simhah b. Samuel of 
Vitry, a pupil of Rashi, is a prayer book in the full sense of 
the word. It contains the text of all the regular prayers, in ac- 
cordance with the rite of northern France, which is close to 
that of Germany. The laws of prayer precede each section in 
great detail. In the halakhic part, which is mainly consistent 
with the Siddur Rashi, large sections have been copied from 
the Seder Rav Amram Gaon, but later geonim are also cited. 
The edition of S. Hurwitz, published in 1889-93, is based on 
a London manuscript, amplified by additions of the 13" and 
14" centuries. Besides the regular prayers, the Mahzor Vitry 
includes only a limited number of piyyutim, namely maarivim 
and hoshanot; added to it are the Passover Haggadah and the 
prayers for Simhat Torah; it lacks all the kerovot (which were, 
however, already in use at that time), and thus cannot be re- 
garded as a complete mahzor. It seems, however, that this for- 
mat came about through a certain logic; beginning with the 
Middle Ages, prayer books were copied mostly in a small for- 
mat for individual use, and it was usual among Germans and 
French to include in them maarivim and hoshanot, while the 
mahzorim including the kerovot, mainly in large format (fo- 
lio), were designed for the cantors. The prayer books them- 
selves, apart from a few differences in text, do not differ from 
one another in their scope. The sole difference is in the laws 
of the prayers, which are sometimes brought at length and 
sometimes briefly. In place of the full talmudic explanation of 
the themes and the discussion of the various opinions found 
in the Seder Rav Amram Gaon and the Mahzor Vitry, the final 
ruling alone came to be given. 
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MANUSCRIPTS FROM OTHER RITES. From this period prayer 
books of other rites have also been preserved (see *Liturgy) 
in manuscript: those of the Jews of Italy (Roman Mahzor) 
mainly in small folio format, and also of the Jews of the Bal- 
kans, and of the Jews of Spain, mostly in quarto. Among the 
Jews of Yemen (where there was no printing press at all) the 
writing of prayer books continued (mostly Tikhlalim in small 
folio) until the beginning of the 20 century. This wealth of 
manuscripts, most of which are in the large libraries, has not 
yet been fully exploited for scientific editions and for research 
into the history of the text. There is still no critical text of any 
of the well-known rites constructed out of the actual texts in 
the manuscripts. 

Commentaries on the text of the prayers began simulta- 
neously with the composition of the ancient prayer books. In 
the prayer books of the geonim there is as yet no explanation 
of the texts of the prayers but the Mahzor Vitry contains ex- 
planations of a number of prayers, such as Kaddish, *Nishmat 
Kol Hai, hoshanot, and the Passover Haggadah. ‘The greatest 
rabbinic authorities, such as Rashi, Joseph *Caro, *Eliezer b. 
Nathan of Mainz (Raban), *Ephraim b. Jacob of Bonn, Baruch 
the father of *Meir of Rothenburg, Judah he-Hasid of Regens- 
burg, *Eleazar b. Judah of Worms, author of Ha-Rokeah (see 
Abraham b. Azriel, Arugat ha-Bosem, ed. by E.E. Urbach, 4 
(1963), introd., passim), participated in the exposition of the 
prayer books. Their comments were transmitted anonymously 
from place to place and passed into the customary manuscript 
expositions, and then into print in the margins of the siddurim 
and mahzorim. 


Printed Prayer Books 

With the advent of printing, prayer books for different cus- 
toms, both mahzorim for the whole year as well as siddurim in 
small format for use of the individual, were printed. Among 
the *incunabula there are already many prayer books (see 
A. Freimann, Thesaurus Typographiae Hebraicae Saecue; xv, 
Suppl. to pt. 1, 1967-69; list of incunabula). Prayer books of 
the Roman rite were published first (Mahzor Roma, Soncino- 
Casalimaggiore 1485/86; Siddur Katan called “Sidorello,’ 1486), 
then those of the Spanish rite (Seder Tefillot, 1490). Printed 
Spanish and Portuguese books have come down only in 
fragments. In the 16 century, German and Polish prayer 
books were published (mahzorim, beginning with 1521, 1522, 
and siddurim, about 1508), and those of the Romaniot cus- 
tom (mahzorim, from 1510, siddurim, later still). Prayer books 
for the communities of southern France were not printed 
until the 18" century (Mahzor Avignon 1765-66, Carpentras 
1739-62), while the Tikhlal of the Yemenite Jews was pub- 
lished only at the end of the 19» century (Jerusalem, 1894-98). 
Certain categories of prayers such as selihot and kinot for the 
Ninth of *Av were printed long ago in special editions (e.g., 
selihot according to the German custom, Soncino 1496; kinot 
for the Ninth of Av according to the Polish custom, Cracow 
1584), although in the main they were also incorporated in 
the mahzorim. 
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Types of Prayer Books 
In the course of time the following types of prayer book be- 
came established among Ashkenazi Jews: 

(1) Ha-Mahzor ha-Gadol in folio (also called Kol Bo), 
containing, according to the ancient custom, all the prayers of 
the year - weekday, Sabbath, festivals, and special days; 

(2) the so-called Mahzor, which included only the festival 
prayers, usually a separate volume for each festival; 

(3) the small siddur, containing only the regular prayers; 

(4) Ha-Siddur ha-Shalem, completed by the addition of 
the yozerot for the special Sabbaths, the hoshanot, selihot for 
fast days, maarivim for the nights of the festivals, and supple- 
mented at times by the Book of Psalms and maamarot. 

The Sephardi Jews, on the other hand, arrived at the fol- 
lowing subdivision: 

(1) Tefillat ha-Hodesh, comprising the prayers for week- 
days, Sabbath, the New Moon, Hanukkah, and Purim; 

(2) Moadim, consisting of the prayers for the three pil- 
grim festivals; 

(3) Rosh Ha-Shanah, for the New Year; 

(4) Kippur for the Day of Atonement; 

(5) Taaniyyot, which also included the Ninth of Av and 
its kinot. 

Only the Jews of Italy and Yemen maintained the origi- 
nal form of the Mahzor ha-Shanah, which contained all the 
prayers in cyclical order; small siddurim were, however, also 
published by them. 


Textual Editions 

As to the text of the regular prayers, the siddur of the Sephardi 
Jews was edited in the 16" century in accordance with the “in- 
tentions” (*kavvanah) of Isaac *Luria; as a result hardly any 
pre-Lurianic prayer books are extant. In many editions they 
made the divine names conform with the Lurianic “inten- 
tions” by a different pointing or by interlacing the ineffable 
name with various forms of the word Adonai. The text of the 
Ashkenazi siddur occupied several scholars, particularly in the 
17 to 19" centuries, who published the prayer book in new 
editions or wrote books in which they justified substantiation 
or amendment of the text: Nahman Lieballer (Dyhrenfurth, 
1690); Azriel and his son, Elijah of Vilna (Derekh Siah ha- 
Sadeh, Frankfurt on the Main, 1704); Solomon Zalman Katz 
Hanau (Kunteres Shaarei Tefillah and the ed. Beit Tefillah, Jesn- 
itz, 1725); Jacob Emden (Yavez; Luah Eresh, an appendix to his 
prayer book, Altona, 1769); Mordecai Duesseldorf (Kunteres 
Hassagot al Siddur Shaarei Tefillah, published after his death, 
at Prague in 1784); Isaac Satanow (Va-Yeetar Yizhak, Berlin 
1785, who polemicizes with all his predecessors); Judah Leib 
Ben Zeev (Tikkunei ha-Tefillah, published after his death with 
the edition Tefillah Zakkah, Vienna, 1816); Wolf Heidenheim 
(Siddur Safah Berurah with notes at several points, Roedel- 
heim, 1806). In the course of time Heidenheim’s text was ac- 
cepted as a sort of standard text. All disputes about the text, 
however, turn on such grammatical niceties as the insertion 
of a dagesh or meteg and matters of pointing, and only very 
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rarely on establishing the text. In the case of Heidenheim, par- 
ticularly, and those following him, it should be pointed out 
that they preferred, to too great an extent, the language of the 
Bible to Mishnaic Hebrew. 


Critical Editions 

Critical treatment of the prayer book begins with the activity 
of E.L. Landshuth who contributed to the Siddur Hegyon Lev 
(published by Z.H. Edelmann, 1845) the commentary Mekor 
Berakhah, in which he consistently gathered the sources of the 
prayers and tried to establish the date of their compilation and 
composition. This method was continued by W. Jawitz (Me- 
kor ha-Berakhot, 1910), A. Berliner (Randbemerkungen zum 
taeglichen Gebetbuch, 2 vols., 1909-12), and S. Elbogen (Der 
juedische Gottesdienst, 1913, 1931°). 


Commentaries 

Commentaries to the prayer book appeared in fairly large 
numbers, and it is impossible to mention here even an ap- 
propriate part of them. The old commentaries, based upon 
manuscript commentaries, were printed in the folio editions 
of mahzorim (e.g., Hadrat Kodesh, Venice, 1554, et al.; Magelei 
Zedek, Venice 1588, et al.; to the mahzor of Rome, Kimha de- 
Avshuna, Bologna 1540). There are commentaries with a kab- 
balistic approach (like that of Lipmann *Muehlhausen, in Sid- 
dur Dikduk Tefillah, Thiengen 1560; the Shaar ha-Shamayim 
of Isaiah *Horowitz, Amsterdam 1717; Beit Tefillah, with the 
commentary of Isaac Luria and Moses *Zacuto to the Sephardi 
siddur, Amsterdam 1712, et al.; and the siddur Ha-Gra of *Eli- 
jah b. Solomon, the Gaon of Vilna, Jerusalem 1895). Other 
commentaries deal more with explanations of the words and 
themes, such as Beit-El Shaar ha-Shamayim (Altona, 1745/47) 
of Jacob Emden, though here too comments of an esoteric 
nature are intermingled; Iyyun Tefillah (1857) of Jacob Zevi 
Meklenburg: Avodat Yisrael (1868) of Isaac Seligman *Baer, 
containing sources of the prayers, many notes on grammati- 
cal topics, and comparisons of the texts of different rites, as 
well as a short exposition of the selihot and yozerot; Ishei Yis- 
rael (c. 1900) following the rite of Elijah b. Solomon, with two 
commentaries - Avnei Eliyahu of Elijah Landau, and Siah 
Yizhak of Isaac Malzan; Ozar ha-Tefillot (1915, et al.) with the 
commentaries of A.L. Gordon and Enoch Zondel b. Joseph, 
to the sections of piyyut, too, and with a special section, “Tik- 
kun Tefillah,” on the textual variations - apparently the most 
complete prayer book; Siddur Tefillah (1912) with the com- 
mentaries “Magen ha-Elef” and “Mekor ha-Berakhot” of A.L. 
Frumkin (in his edition of the Seder Rav Amram Gaon); Avo- 
dat ha-Levavot (1922) with the commentary of Wolf Jawitz, 
dealing mainly with the dependence of the language of the 
prayer book upon that of the Bible; Olat Re’iyyah (1939-49), 
with the commentary of Abraham Isaac Kook; Zelota de-Avra- 
ham (1957-62), in accordance with the usage of Abraham Lan- 
dau, rabbi of Czechanow (d. 1875), with the commentary of 
his grandson M.M.H. Landau, and with additional exposition 
by Jacob Werdiger, the latter’s grandson, containing impor- 
tant studies of the sources of the prayers and of the various 
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rites. To these should be added the commentary “Ez Hayyim” 
of Yahya b. Joseph Zelah to the Yemenite Tikhlal (1894-98). 
The ancient connection between the text of the prayers and 
their laws was renewed in the 19" century when the Derekh 
ha-Hayyim (1828) of Jacob *Lorberbaum of Lissa and the Ne- 
hora ha-Shalem (1827) of Jehiel Michael of Michailishki (Vilna 
region), author of the Korban Aharon on the mahzor, were ac- 
cepted into the prayer books; both have been published in- 
numerable times. The Sephardi Jews created similar editions 
for the use of their congregations, when they added to their 
prayer books the Kesher Godel (Leghorn, 1802) of H.J.D. Azu- 
lai, dealing with the laws of the prayers, and the Shelemut ha- 
Lev of an anonymous author. 


Hasidic Siddurim 

In the 18" century the Sephardi tradition with certain modi- 
fications was adopted by the hasidic communities of Poland 
and Russia. From that time on hasidic prayer books were pub- 
lished, i-e., Ashkenazi prayer books with the regular prayers 
adapted to the needs of the Hasidim. A careful editing of this 
version was executed by the founder of the Chabad hasidic 
sect, *Shneur Zalman of Lyady — he called this version specif- 
ically the Lurianic version (Nosah ha-Ari). It was published 
and disseminated in many editions, in part enlarged by com- 
mentaries in the form of lectures to the Hasidim (Kapust, 1816, 
reprinted New York, 1965, with full printing history). 


[Ernst Daniel Goldschmidt] 


Modern Prayer Books (English Editions) 

Mention should be made of some of the better known trans- 
lations of the prayer books in English. The Authorized Daily 
Prayer Book (1890) by S. *Singer has been a standard for 
the English speaking world for many years. It went through 
many editions and by 1970 had sold nearly 500,000 copies 
(a revised edition was published in 1962). A companion to 
this prayer book was published by (1914) and an annotated 
edition by J.H. Hertz (1941) with the addition of occasional 
prayers. In the US. another version with notes was edited by 
P. *Birnbaum (Daily Prayer Book (1949, and many editions)), 
and the High Holyday Prayerbook (1951, and many editions). 
A prayer book that grew considerably in popularity in the 
1990s was the ArtScroll Siddur. The best-known modern Se- 
phardi prayer book and mahzor were the ones edited by David 
de Sola *Pool. 


Reform Prayer Books 

Liturgical reform began in the practical sphere, with most of 
the attention being given to the external aspects of worship. 
During the initial stages the aesthetics of the synagogue ser- 
vice occupied the minds of the early Reformers more than the 
doctrinal content of the prayer book. The major emphasis as 
exemplified by the efforts of Israel *Jacobson, I.S. *Fraenkel, 
and M.I. *Bresselau, was placed on the form of worship rather 
than on serious grappling with theological issues. In 1810 Ja- 
cobson, a financier and philanthropist, provided a simplified, 
decorous service for boarding-school children in Seesen, and 
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in 1815, opened a synagogue in Berlin in which he installed 
an organ and instituted the confirmation ceremony (see *Bar 
Mitzvah), while the editorial labors of Fraenkel and Bresse- 
lau created the Hamburg Gebetbuch (Sefer ha-Avodah, Ord- 
nung der oeffentilichen Andacht, first ed. 1819). However, the 
more scholarly contributions of Wolf *Heidenheim’s “Men- 
delssohn des Gebetbuches” (Elbogen) were not ignored by the 
early Reformers. The closing pages of the Hamburg volume 
contain learned notes citing dissenting views in older sources 
that might lend support to Reform. Yet the emphases of the 
first Reformers were practical, and it was not until later that 
the burgeoning Wissenschaft des Judentums, as well as recent 
developments in Jewish theology, left their influence on the 
reformulated siddur. While the German Reform Rabbini- 
cal Conferences (1844-46) were in session, lending shape 
and direction to the amorphous variety of liturgical changes 
then in the making, the founders of the Berlin Reform com- 
munity broke company and began to devise its own radical, 
predominantly German rite which limited the Hebrew to a 
few selected biblical verses. When the congregation secured 
Samuel *Holdheim as its spiritual leader, he was authorized 
to revamp its liturgical manuals. While keeping much of their 
dissentient character, Holdheim brought classical and tradi- 
tional forms and recent liturgical research into greater play, 
thus moderating the excesses of the Reform community’s 
ritual. D.W. Marks, a remarkably well-versed layman, edited 
Seder ha-Tefillot - Forms of Prayer, published in 1841-43. A 
spiritual offspring of the Hamburg Gebetbuch, the prayer book 
was used in the West London Synagogue of British Jews of 
which Marks was the spiritual leader. Although in the intro- 
duction the editor admits his debt to the scholarship of *Zunz, 
*Rapoport, and others, in actuality, he relied very little upon 
the content of their works. Rather Marks derived from these 
learned men the encouragement and inspiration for his own 
original endeavors. Unlike its continental counterparts, Forms 
of Prayer evinces an almost Karaitic scriptural fundamental- 
ism. Marks imitates his Hamburg predecessors, however, in 
some choices of Hebrew prayers to be read in the vernacular, 
in shunning repetitions, in the offhand treatment of the haf- 
tarah, in slight abbreviations of the standard text, and in the 
partiality toward Sephardi piyyutim. Apart from occasional 
pseudo-Karaizing, Forms of Prayers may be said to stand in 
the Orthodox tradition. Only infrequently did Marks contrib- 
ute original Hebrew compositions. These works were often 
written in a felicitous classical style, as in his unique Birkat 
ha-Moadim which replaces the festival additional service. The 
prayer books of the aforementioned Reform community were 
probably the first to pay particular attention to the theological 
principles underlying the prayer text and to make emenda- 
tions accordingly. In line with his evolutionary view of Juda- 
ism, Abraham *Geiger was the first consistently to introduce 
Reform principles into the body of the traditional Hebrew 
text. Historical consciousness and theological integrity are 
the hallmarks of Geiger’s liturgical works (the first edition of 
his prayer book was published in 1854) that became the ma- 
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jor characteristics of the moderate Reform (Liberal) liturgy in 
Germany for nearly a century. 

During the middle of the 19 century, German Jewish 
immigrants to the U.S. brought with them the liturgical re- 
forms that were then emerging in Central Europe. The single 
formative influence to dominate all others was the Hamburg 
Gebetbuch. The principal U.S. prayer books of the day, Leo 
*Merzbacher’s Seder Tefillah - The Order of Prayer for Divine 
Service (1855), David *Einhorn’s Olat Tamid - Book of Prayers 
for Israelitish Congregations (1856), and Isaac M. *Wise’s Min- 
hag Amerikah - The Daily Prayers for American Israelites 
(1857), which varied in degree of reform, revealed the tastes 
and talents of their authors, and reflected the demands of their 
respective congregations, nevertheless, bore the stamp of the 
Hamburg Gebetbuch, the parent Reform prayer book. Seder 
Tefillah, Olat Tamid, and Minhag Amerikah contain similar 
treatments of Ausheben (Hozaat ha-Torah) and have either 
the expanded Hamburg Mourner’s Kaddish and/or an elabo- 
rate Todtenfeier (Hazkarat Neshamot) for the Day of Atone- 
ment, rendered almost entirely in the vernacular. (For senti- 
ment’s sake, Wise kept his German version even in his English 
translation). All of the prayer books have recourse to hymns 
from the Hamburg Gesangbuch. Each carries the Sephardi 
hashkavah, usually replacing El Male Rahamim of Ashkenazi 
tradition, and all delete Kol Nidrei in favor of Leopold Stein’s 
O Tag des Herrn (“O Day of God”) or some other appropriate 
substitute. Piyyutim of Spanish-Portuguese origin take pre- 
cedence over the more recondite and allusive Ashkenazi piy- 
yutim. Influenced by a process already begun in the Hamburg 
rite, Einhorn progressed further than his German-American 
counterparts by making his ritual bilingual, although Ger- 
man predominated, especially in the new, protracted pieces 
recited by the rabbi in oratorical style. Merzbacher pared his 
Hebrew service to mishnaic simplicity and occasionally recast 
phrases or whole sections in unexceptionable Hebrew, saving 
the vernacular for extra-liturgical, non-statutory prayers and 
hymns. Both Merzbacher and Einhorn dropped the *Musaf 
the former, however, reserving it for the day-long worship on 
the *Day of Atonement. Wise, however, kept the order intact, 
concentrating chiefly on revising the text in accordance with 
Reform doctrine. (On rare occasions he permits himself such 
liberties as replacing the *Pesukei de-Zimra on the festivals 
with the Hallel psalms and creating an unusual private service 
for yahrzeit.) All of these rites were incorporated in the most 
important Reform work of the following century, The Union 
Prayer Book for Jewish Worship - Seder Tefilot Yisrael (first 
ed. 1894-95). Of particular importance in the compilation of 
The Union Prayer Book were the transitional works of Adolph 
*Huebsch (e.g., his prayer book for Congregation Ahawath 
Chesed (1889) in New York, translated by A. Kohut) and Isaac 
S. *Moses. Huebsch combined Holdheim’s work with Wise’s 
Minhag Amerikah; while Moses combined Seder Tefillah, Olat 
Tamid, and later, Huebsch’s synthesis as well. The end of the 
19" century witnessed the writing of many new vernacular 
compositions. Some from predominantly English formularies, 
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beginning with Joseph *Krauskopf’s The Service Ritual (1888) 
and The Service Manual (1892), Gustav *Gottheil’s Morning 
Prayer (1889), and Kaufmann *Kohler’s Sabbath Eve Service 
(1891), found their way into the Union Prayer Book. After 
much weighing and harmonizing of texts, the result was an 
abbreviated and simplified liturgy with both languages kept in 
balance, interspersed with prayers and responses in the lan- 
guage of the country. The Union Prayer Book represents the cu- 
mulative efforts of the American Reform movement to achieve 
a uniform rite that would meet the needs of diverse congre- 
gations throughout the nation. The remarkable durability of 
the prayer book in its various editions testifies to the success 
of those efforts. Each edition mirrors changes in theological 
views and reflects the vicissitudes of the Jewish community 
both in the US. and abroad. The second edition (1922), for ex- 
ample, shows an increased interest in ceremonial life which 
hitherto had been substantially eliminated. Neither Merz- 
bacher’s volume nor Einhorn’s contains the ritual berakhot 
for the blowing of the shofar or the kindling of the Hanukkah 
candles, whereas the second edition of the Union Prayer Book 
readmits them. The greater quality of the Hebrew in the re- 
vised 1940 edition attests to a heightened ethnic conscious- 
ness. Jewish group solidarity is expressed by the inclusion of 
Hebrew prayers from all eras and places, which enhance the 
diminished rabbinic stammgebete (regular prayers). The 1975 
edition, Shaarei Tefillah: The Gate of Prayer - The New Union 
Prayer Book affirms Jewish tradition, culture, and nationhood 
in its choice of prayers and supplements. In the 1990s a gen- 
der-sensitive edition appeared as well. 


OUTSIDE U.S. IN 20TH CENTURY. Reform in the U.S. was 
generally dependent upon Central European prototypes for 
doctrinal reformulations until the early 20 century, when 
American Reformers took the lead in liturgical renewal. Two 
cases in point, Caesar *Seligmann’s Israelitisches Gebetbuch 
(1910) and the French Union Libérale Israélite’s Tefillot Kol 
ha-Shanah — Rituel des Priéres Journaliéres (1925), which take 
considerable liberties with the historical text and the direc- 
tions for the performance of the ritual, were inspired by Amer- 
ican models. While there is no slavish imitation — distinctively 
European requirements having been given attention — the de- 
sire to forestall monotony during the service by introducing 
variety and meaningful alternation of languages was substan- 
tially derived from the U.S. The Liberal Jewish Prayer Book 
(1923-26) by Israel I. *Mattuck, former U.S. Reform rabbi anda 
founder of English Liberal Judaism, displays unique and wide- 
ranging literariness. (The same disposition toward variety is 
maintained in Avodat ha-Lev - Service of the Heart (1967).) 
Largely influenced by the Union Prayer Book, the emended 
West London Synagogue’ Seder ha-Tefillot - Forms of Prayer 
(1931) exhibits renewed appreciation for both traditional rab- 
binic arrangement and religious liberalism in being shorn of 
its eccentric and ostensibly fundamentalist character. This is 
seen in the selection of benedictions for the weekday Ami- 
dah, in the choice of the Aleinu text, and in the reinstitution 
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of berakhot for rabbinic ordinances. The Einheitsgebetbuch 
(edited by C. Seligmann, I. Elbogen, and H. Vogelstein, 1929) 
deserves special mention not only because it appropriated a 
variety of texts from the Union Prayer Book, but, more signif- 
icantly, because it succeeded in achieving unity among the 
Liberal congregations of Germany before World War 11. This 
major accomplishment serves as a becoming Memorbuch to 
a decimated German Jewry. 


Conservative and Reconstructionist Prayer Books 

The Conservative and Reconstructionist manuals adhere to 
the classical outlines, although also constituting a departure 
from traditional Judaism, representing what J.J. *Petuchowski 
calls “Reform from within.” Mahzor le-Shalosh Regalim — The 
Festival Prayer Book (United Synagogue of America, 1927), a 
Conservative publication, is closer to the enlightened Ortho- 
doxy of Hermann *Adler and Joseph H. *Hertz, former chief 
rabbis of Great Britain, than to any publication of the mod- 
erate Reform or proto-Conservative movement such as Ben- 
jamin *Szold’s and Marcus *Jastrow’s Avodat Yisrael - Isra- 
elitish Prayer Book (first ed. 1865), or Aaron Wise’s Shalhevet 
Yah - The Temple Service (1891). A reason for this may lie in 
the Conservative movement's loyalty to Solomon *Schechter’s 
motto “catholic Israel” Dependence upon the official British 
books can be seen in the use of the festival piyyutim and of the 
introductory memorial prayer at Hazkarat Neshamot. This an- 
glophile penchant gave way approximately 20 years later to a 
more independent Seder Tefillot Yisrael le-Shabbat u-le-Shalosh 
Regalim - Sabbath and Festival Prayer Book (Rabbinical As- 
sembly of America and United Synagogue of America, 1946), 
wherein a minimum of textual reforms are permitted as in 
some of the preliminary benedictions of the morning service 
and in the middle benediction of the additional service where 
sham naaseh ve-nakriv is altered to sham asu ve-hikrivu. With 
unity of Conservative congregations their overriding aim, the 
editors were determined not to add unnecessarily to the pleth- 
ora of variations on controverted texts. Among the more inno- 
vative features of the Sabbath and Festival Prayer Book are the 
supplementary readings and explanatory notes at the end of 
the volume. The most far-reaching of the Conservative litur- 
gical publications in hard-cover is the Siddur li- Ymot ha-Hol - 
Weekday Prayer Book (1961). The editors introduce significant 
changes in wording to bring the prayers into closer harmony 
with the consensus of Conservative belief. Apart from obvi- 
ous Zionist sentiment, the rewritten Musaf for the festivals and 
for Rosh Hodesh reads materially as a 19*-century German 
Liberal reconstruction. The 1985 Siddur Sim Shalom preserves 
much of the traditional liturgy while again addressing itself to 
contemporary concerns. It too came out with a gender-sen- 
sitive edition in the 1990s. The Reconstructionist siddurim 
(Seder Tefillot le-Shabbat - Sabbath Prayer Book, 1945; Mahzor 
le-Yamim Nora’im - High Holy Day Prayer Book, 1948; Festival 
Prayer Book, 1958; and Seder Tefillot li-Ymot ha-Hol - Daily 
Prayer Book, 1963) also make extensive use of supplementary 
readings. Reconstructionist tenets, such as the denial of the 
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idea of the Chosen People, and the diminution or deletion of 
supernatural and anthropomorphic references, set them apart 
from the Conservative prayer books. 


Prayers for Contemporary Events 

It has taken time for the events of World War 11, the Holo- 
caust, and the rebirth of the State of Israel to be fully compre- 
hended and treated in adequate liturgical form, but none of 
the official prayer books of American Jewry alludes to any of 
these momentous happenings except the Reconstructionist 
Daily Prayer Book, and the Conservative Siddur li- Ymot ha- 
Hol — Weekday Prayer Book (1961), which includes a newly 
composed Al ha-Nissim for Israel Independence Day. That 
these events have not been forgotten is proven by the fact 
that individual congregations and communities mark these 
occasions by circulating mimeographed prayers, privately 
or locally printed. Because Europe was the battleground, the 
remnant of Progressive Jewish communities in Europe have 
already responded to this chain of circumstances. Virtually all 
of the latest European Liberal and Reform prayer books in- 
clude at least an entreaty on behalf of the State of Israel. Within 
the last two decades, as the shock of the Holocaust has been 
absorbed and its implications assimilated, a number of new 
prayer books have been compiled both in Europe and in Israel 
that give proper weight to the twin experiences touching world 
Jewry. The majority of these prayer books show an awareness 
of the scope of tradition and clearly enunciate principles of 
20'-century Reform (e.g., Zionism is obviously no longer the 
taboo it once was). A modern and uniform liturgy is begin- 
ning to emerge in which the mishnaic nucleus of the Stammge- 
bete is preserved and the Musaf dismissed. Differences consist 
mainly in wording, in selections from the opening sections of 
the prayer book, i.e., Birkhot ha-Shahar and Pesukei de-Zimra, 
and in the length of individual prayers. Variety is emphasized 
even within this simplified and relatively fixed framework. 
Novel and unexpected developments have been taking place 
in the US., including experimentation with jazz, rock, and 
multi-media in the performance of the liturgy. 


[Eric Lewis Friedland] 


There have been many innovations by the Rabbinate in 
Israel with regard to certain events. The most extensive of 
these new prayers concerns Israel Independence Day (see 
Prayers for *Independence Day). In addition the Israel rab- 
binate has composed special prayers for Holocaust Remem- 
brance day (Nisan 27) and for the day of general yahrzeit for 
victims of the Holocaust (Tevet 10). They have also produced 
special El Male Rahamim prayers for victims of the Holocaust 
and for those who fell in the defense of the State of Israel, and 
special prayers on behalf of Soviet and Arab Jewry. The Israel 
Army Rabbinate composed a special Tefillat ha-Derekh for 
paratroopers (written by the Chief Chaplain Rabbi Shelomo 
*Goren). After the Six-Day War the religious kibbutz move- 
ment Ha-Kibbutz ha-Dati issued a new version of the nahem 
prayer (which mourns the destruction of Jerusalem) recited 
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on the Ninth of Av, emphasizing the opportunity to rebuild 
Jerusalem. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: GENERAL: Zunz, Ritus; Elbogen, Gottesdi- 
enst; Benjacob, Ozar and Friedberg, Eked, s.v. titles of prayer books; 
JE, 10 (1907), 174 (list of principal prayer books); J.J. Cohen, in: $.D. 
Luzzatto, Mavo le-Mahzor Benei Roma, ed. by E.D. Goldschmidt 
(1966), 105-36; Goldschmidt, in: Sefunot, 8 (1964), 207-36 (Romaniot 
rite). REFORM: Abrahams, Companion; S.S. Cohon, in: ccARy, 38 
(1928), 246-70; M. Davis, Emergence of Conservative Judaism (1963); 
Elbogen, Gottesdienst; S.B. Freehof, in: Reform Judaism: Essays... 
(1949); E.L. Friedland, Historical and Theological Development of 
Non-Orthodox Jewish Prayerbooks in the United States (1967); E.D. 
Goldschmidt, in: yLB1, 2 (1957), 119-35; J. Heinemann, Ha-Tefillah 
bi-Tekufat ha-Tanna’im ve-ha-Amora’im (19667); Idelsohn, Liturgy; 
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PREACHING. 


In the Talmudic Period 

NATURE AND PURPOSE OF THE SERMON. The sermon, de- 
livered in the synagogue or in the house of study, mainly on 
Sabbaths and festivals, is a very ancient institution. Nothing 
is known of its beginnings. It may have originated in the *Tar- 
gum, i.e., the translation of the lections from Scripture into 
the Aramaic vernacular for the benefit of those who could 
not follow the Hebrew reading. The Targum in days of old 
was paraphrastic and the biblical texts were embellished with 
much aggadic material. Eventually, the Targum was curtailed 
and additions to the text were no longer allowed (Tosef., Meg. 
4:41). Its former function of instruction and edification was 
then taken over by the sermon. By the end of the Second Tem- 
ple period, sermons were a well-established custom both in 
Palestine and in the Diaspora. 

The importance of the sermon can hardly be overesti- 
mated. Not only did it serve as the chief means of instructing 
all the people - peasants, women, and children — and impart- 
ing to all and sundry at least an elementary knowledge of the 
Torah and its teachings, but it also provided the sages with a 
means of guiding the people, strengthening their faith, and 
refuting heretical views. 

By using at times daring methods of interpretation, the 
preachers succeeded in making the Bible an unceasing source 
of ever-new meaning and inspiration in which answers to the 
problems of every generation could be found. Thus when the 
unquestionable biblical faith in the rewards of the righteous in 
this life could no longer satisfy the people in times of disasters 
and persecutions, the rabbis would unhesitatingly substitute 
for it the belief of reward in the world to come: “He has given 
food unto them that fear Him, He will ever be mindful of His 
covenant” (Ps. 111:5) became - by means of a play on the words 
teref, “food; and teruf, “confusion” - “He has given confusion 
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to those who fear Him in this world; but in the future to come 
He will ever be mindful of His covenant” (Gen. R. 40:2). To the 
outcry of those who witnessed the destruction of the Temple, 
and who, on reading such a verse as “Who is like unto Thee, O 
Lord, among the mighty?” (Ex. 15:11) would ask: “Where then 
is His might, ifhe looks on while His Temple is destroyed and 
keeps silent?” The rabbis answered: “Who is like unto Thee 
among the mute ones” (a play on the words ox, elim, “the 
mighty ones,” and 09x, illem, “mute”). The explanation was: 
“His very restraint and silence is the proof of His strength and 
power: for who is mighty? He who conquers his passions!” (TJ, 
Ber. 7:4, 11¢; Mekh., Shira, 8; Yoma 69b; Avot 4:1). 


THE SERMON AND AUDIENCE. Through their reinterpreta- 
tions of the Bible, their bold use of the biblical material to give 
expression to the burning issues of their own times, and the 
application of ancient traditions to new circumstances, the 
rabbis succeeded in keeping the Bible alive and meaningful 
for their own generations. 


Entertaining Devices Used in Sermons. In addition to the use 
of exegesis, the preachers would amplify and recreate stories, 
would enliven their preaching by ample use of folktales and 
parables, and employ dramatization and various rhetorical 
means to make their sermons attractive and challenging. They 
would modulate their voices in presenting dialogues and imi- 
tate the different characters represented. The “entertainment 
value” of the sermon was often no less important than its edu- 
cational and edifying aspects. Some critics indeed compared 
the Jewish preachers to actors whose “performances” were too 
“theatrical” for their liking. Small wonder then that the peo- 
ple would come in masses to hear sermons, especially of well- 
known preachers (TJ, Hor. 3:7, 48b). They would come even 
from outlying villages, and would make special arrangements 
beforehand to permit them to exceed the “Sabbath-limit” of 
2,000 cubits (Er. 3:5). 

The rabbis contrasted the synagogues and the houses 
of study and their sermons with the attractions of the circus 
and of the theater of the Roman-Hellenistic world. Remark- 
ably enough, they succeeded in making the bulk of the people 
prefer the former: “They that sit in the gate talk of me” (Ps. 
69:13) was given two different interpretations: “those are the 
gentiles who sit in their theaters and circuses ... scoffing me’; 
and “those are Israel who sit in the synagogues and houses of 
study ... reading dirges and lamentations and Eikhah” (Lam. 
R., Proem 17). However, the well-to-do would, at times, stay 
away from such “vulgar” gatherings (Git. 38b). The audience 
expressed their approval and enjoyment; at times, they reacted 
with laughter, or, when the preacher did not succeed in arous- 
ing them, with indifference. The preachers would adapt their 
interpretations and examples to the level of the audience, and 
when addressing simple people they would not refrain from 
using very telling, even ribald, phrases or illustrations (Lev. 
R. 18:1; S. Lieberman, Greek in Jewish Palestine (1942), 161-2). 
The popularity of the aggadic sermon emerges clearly from 
the following statement: “In times of old when the perutah [a 
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small coin] was easy to come by, a man would desire to hear 
words of Mishnah and of Talmud; but now when the perutah 
is no longer easily found, and moreover we are suffering from 
the kingdom [i.e., Roman rule], a man desires to hear words 
of Scripture and words of aggadah” (pdRK 101b). 


Time of Delivery of Sermon. Sermons were delivered, when- 
ever possible, on every Sabbath and on other special occasions, 
including fast days, especially on the Ninth of *Av. They would 
be based mostly on the Torah sections read on the days when 
they were delivered, i.e., the sidra of the so-called *triennial 
cycle on ordinary Sabbaths and the special lections on festi- 
vals. On special Sabbaths (e.g., before and after the Ninth of 
Av), the prophetic readings might provide the texts for the 
homilies. The exact time of the sermon varied. It is known 
that there were sermons delivered on Friday nights (TJ, Sot. 
1:4, 16d), on Sabbath mornings after the readings from Scrip- 
ture (Luke 4:16ff.), or on Sabbath afternoons (Yal. Prov. 964). 
It appears that many sermons were given before the scriptural 
readings, serving as introductions to, and preparations for, the 
latter (see below). Probably, such sermons were rather brief. 


‘The Preacher. If one of the great sages delivered the sermon, 
he would make his appearance only after the whole audi- 
ence had assembled; in the meantime, younger rabbis, act- 
ing as auxiliary preachers, would keep the people occupied 
(TJ, Suk. 5:1, 55a; Gen. R. 98:11; but also Deut. R. 7:8). The 
preacher made use of a turgeman (“translator”), or of several, 
whose task it was to broadcast the words of the preacher in a 
loud voice which could be heard by all sections of the audi- 
ence. This served not so much a practical purpose, for some of 
the preachers at least must have had voices powerful enough 
to make themselves heard, but was a token of respect (I.M. 
Kosowsky, in Sinai, 45 (1959), 233 - 43). The preacher would 
take care to prepare his sermon properly; but in some places, 
at least, it was customary for members of the audience to ad- 
dress questions to him which he was expected to answer on 
the spot. Some inexperienced preachers found this custom 
disconcerting and were unable to reply (Gen. R. 81:2). 


The Openings of Sermons. The sections opening with a hal- 
akhic question, preceded by the formula yelammedenu rab- 
benu (“may our master teach us”) or the like, which appear 
at the beginning of homilies, especially in the *Tanhuma Mi- 
drashim, reflect the custom of introducing a sermon by a 
question posed by a member of the audience. The challenge 
to the preacher was not so much in finding the answer - for 
mostly the questions referred to well-known halakhot - but 
to improvise a way of linking up both the question and the 
answer with the real subject matter of his sermon, concerned 
usually with an aggadic interpretation of the Bible reading for 
the day. It is, however, quite possible that often the question 
posed to the preacher had been prompted and was known to 
him beforehand. 


FORMS OF THE SERMON. Though the “classical” Midrashim 
undoubtedly drew the bulk of their material from the tens of 
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thousands of sermons which had actually been preached in the 
synagogues of Palestine during the first four or five centuries 
c.E., they have hardly ever preserved these sermons in their 
original form. In many cases, they present mere outlines of 
actual sermons or of parts of them, while, on the other hand, 
they take sections from many separate sermons and weld them 
into new and larger units. 


The Proem Type. One of the rhetorical forms, found frequently 
in practically all of the old Midrashim, the proem (petihta), 
undoubtedly had its origin in the live sermon. It opened with 
a quotation from Scripture, not taken from the text read on 
that day, but mostly from the Hagiographa. Through a se- 
ries of aggadic interpretations and stories, the quotation was 
gradually linked up with the first verse of the pericope (or the 
prophetic lesson) of the day. Often, the preacher intentionally 
chose a verse which seemed completely unconnected with the 
weekly portion so as to arouse the curiosity of the audience 
and increase its interest. Sometimes the connection would be 
established by means of a play on words or similar rhetorical 
device. Nearly always, the opening verse chosen expressed a 
general idea which was subsequently illustrated by the specific 
example provided by the contents of the pericope. Such pro- 
ems served originally either as opening sections of complete 
sermons (according to Maybaum, Bacher) or, more likely, 
were sermons complete in themselves (according to Bloch, 
Baeck) and were preached, presumably, immediately before 
the readings from Scripture, serving as introductions to the 
latter (Heinemann). 


Other Types. But the proem type was by no means the only 
kind of sermon in vogue. Apart from the yelammedenu form, 
already mentioned, there were sermons opening with a form 
of benediction, praising God for giving Torah to Israel, and 
proceeding from this to the specific theme to be developed 
(J. Heinemann, Ha-Tefillah bi-Tekufat ha-Tanna’im ve-ha- 
Amora’im (1964), 160 — 2). Undoubtedly, other sermons 
took for their point of departure the first verse of the weekly 
portion itself; the section in Mekhilta, beginning with “And 
Moses took the bones of Joseph with him” (Ex. 13:19), may 
serve as an example of this type. Another type of opening of 
the sermon has been preserved in passages in which the first 
verse of the pericope is immediately followed by a reference 
to a verse elsewhere, in the light of which the former is in- 
terpreted, e.g., ““Then came Amalek’... This verse is to be ... 
explained in connection with the passage in Job where it is 
said ‘Can the rush shoot up without mire ..””(Mekh., Ama- 
lek, 1 beginning). 


Conclusions of Sermons. The concluding sections of homilies 
in the Midrashim mostly sound the messianic theme, contrast- 
ing the suffering and the troubles of “this world” with the joys 
of “the world to come.’ It stands to reason that these sections 
also represent perorations of actual sermons. Other sermons 
appear to have ended in prayers which expressed either thanks 
to God for the giving of the Torah or a request for the speedy 
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coming of redemption or both (Heinemann, loc. cit.). One ex- 
ample of such a concluding prayer is the *Kaddish. 


Example of a Complete Sermon. One of the few sermons 
whose entire structure appears to have been preserved (though 
probably only in outline) is the one by R. Tanhum of Nevay 
(Shab. 30a-b): It starts with the halakhic question of whether 
one may extinguish a light on the Sabbath for the sake of a 
person dangerously ill. It then proceeds to discuss the rela- 
tion of life and death on the basis of scriptural quotations, il- 
lustrating its argument with poignant stories from the lives 
of David and Solomon and making the point, among others, 
that even one day in the lives of the righteous is of supreme 
value in the eyes of God. It concludes by answering the ques- 
tion posed at the beginning that man’s soul “is the lamp of the 
Lord” (Prov. 20:27) and it is better that a lamp made by man 
be extinguished on the Sabbath rather than the soul (life), the 
lamp made by God. In form this sermon is unique, for in spite 
of its affinities with the yelammedenu type, it differs from it by 
placing the answer to the halakhic question at the conclusion 
of the entire sermon. 


HOMILIES IN THE MIDRASHIM. It follows that in different 
times and places sermons exhibited a variety of structures and 
patterns. Against this, in the so-called homiletic Midrashim 
all homilies are constructed more or less in a uniform pat- 
tern: after a series of proems there follows the “body” of the 
sermon (whose structure is not clearly defined), and finally 
the messianic peroration (Lev. R.; PdRK). In Midrashim of the 
Tanhuma-yelammedenu type, the parts mentioned are pre- 
ceded by the section opening with a halakhic question. Such 
homilies do not represent single, actual sermons as preached 
in public. Even if the proems are considered to be mere open- 
ing sections, no preacher would have used a whole series of 
such introductions, independent of one another, consecu- 
tively, in order to arrive again and again at the same point 
which he had already reached with the first one, ie., the first 
verse of the pericope. Hence these homilies must be taken as 
creations of the editors of the Midrashim who made use of a 
number of sections, especially proems, taken from different 
sermons, and combined them into a new form, the “literary 
homily,’ which must not be confused with the actual live ser- 
mon as preached in the synagogue (in a variety of forms). 

J. Mann developed a highly ingenious theory that both 
the halakhic question (in the yelammedenu type of homily) 
and the Bible verses with which the proems open were cho- 
sen for the sake of verbal tallies to the prophetic reading (haf- 
tarah) for the day. Thus a system of associations with the haf- 
tarah provides the hidden links between the various sections 
of the sermon (even though the haftarah itself is not quoted, 
as a rule). Pertinent objections to this theory have been raised 
by S. Lieberman (Kovez Madda’i le-Zekher M. Schorr (1944), 
186) and by H. Albeck (Zunz-Albeck, Derashot, 473-4, n. 180). 
Among the weaknesses of Mann's hypothesis is the fact that 
associations consisting of a mere verbal link - provided often 
by very common words - could presumably be discovered 
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in practically all cases, even if they had not been intended. 
What is more, where the required tally with the known haf- 
tarah cannot be found, Mann unhesitatingly stipulates a dif- 
ferent one. Even the actual yelammedenu sermons, to the 
analysis of which Mann's book (see bibliography) is devoted, 
are frequently not the ones found in fact in the Midrashim, 
but sermons reconstructed by Mann himself by combining 
parts taken from different sources. Moreover, Mann assumes 
that such homilies were invariably composed of a good many 
parts: the halakhic openings, series of proems, the bodies of 
the sermons, and the perorations. Although he occasionally 
states that some of these parts (e.g., the proems) may be more 
ancient than others, he remains ambiguous as regards the all- 
important question of whether such complex structures rep- 
resent live sermons actually preached, or are mere literary 
creations of the editors of the Midrashim. 


[Joseph Heinemann] 


Medieval Period 

Through the derashah, or homily, the medieval synagogue pul- 
pit could respond to and influence communal life on the press- 
ing issues of the day and reinforce the traditions and ethics of 
the Torah. It served, too, as a vehicle for social criticism and 
reform, arousing concern and giving encouragement in times 
of trial and gloom. The sermon also provided scholars with 
the opportunity to show their worth, erudition, and acute- 
ness. The derashah, while always based on biblical verses and 
rabbinic sayings, and utilizing the approach of the traditional 
commentary, aims, nevertheless, to interpret its subject mat- 
ter according to contemporary needs and concepts. For the 
most part, the preacher also attempts to attune his homilies 
to the level and tastes of his listeners. 


THE PREACHER. Over the generations, especially at times 
of crisis, scholars arose who regarded the sermon as their 
chief interest and duty. Many of them served as peripatetic 
preachers among the various communities and lands. Preach- 
ers appointed by particular communities received fixed sala- 
ries, while itinerant preachers usually had to rely on irregular 
contributions and, on occasion, congregational allotments 
for their support. The majority of homilies have survived in 
the forms in which they were composed and written down 
by the preachers themselves, which are undoubtedly different 
from the forms in which they were originally delivered. The 
darshan (“preacher”) organized the written text and made it 
more scholarly than the original oral version. The language, 
also, was different, since the homily was preached in the 
tongue spoken by the Jews of the locale, while it was written 
down in Hebrew. 


CONTENTS. Because the sermon was directed at the congre- 
gation as a whole, the darshan was frequently faced with the 
problem of reconciling the different levels of education within 
his audience, being caught between the use of a simple, clear 
approach on the one hand, and his desire for an original, in- 
novative, and profound manner of preaching on the other. At 
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times the focus on nuances of interpretation would far out- 
weigh the ethically instructive and socially beneficial aspects 
of the homily, which while pleasing the learned members of 
the community worked to the detriment of the simple folk, 
as well as impairing the effectiveness of the sermon itself. 
Midrashim from the early Middle Ages indicate that ethical 
teachings and commentaries touching on matters of com- 
munal interest were also at this time closely related to Torah 
reading in the synagogue. During that period anthologies of 
such material were prepared specifically for preachers. Their 
purpose was “to broaden the scope of Scripture and interpret 
it in terms of the world scene, thereby showing that God has 
from the very beginning of time foretold the end of days, and 
that we may learn many things about the commandments 
from the conversations of the Patriarchs” (Midrash Lekah Tov, 
Va-Yeze). The chronicle of *Ahimaaz relates that a certain 
learned preacher from Erez Israel had a number of prepared 
sermons written in rhymed Hebrew. The exegetical method 
as well as the socioreligious function of the darshan was al- 
ready well established and defined for the Mediterranean Jew- 
ish communities from the time of Isaac *Alfasi and *Maimo- 
nides (11 and 12*' centuries). The latter even ruled that “each 
Jewish congregation must arrange to have a respected and 
wise elder who has been known for his piety from his youth 
and is beloved by the people, who will publicly admonish the 
community and cause them to repent” (Yad, Teshuvah 4:2; 
cf. also Tefillah 11:3; Maim. Responsa, ed. by J. Blau, 1 (1957), 
no. 67). Judah *Hadassi in his Eshkol ha-Kofer records that 
by the 12" century the *Karaites had recognized the impor- 
tance of the homily and accepted it as a standard practice: 
“The learned preacher would expound and comment upon 
the current Scriptural reading and Psalm before the people, 
who piously sought his presence and interpretation on Sab- 
baths, festivals, fast days, in the house of mourning, at wed- 
dings, and at circumcisions ... and turns many away from 
transgression” (para. 18). 

The homily likewise had become an accepted part of 
Jewish life in Germany by the first half of the 12" century. Ac- 
counts of Jews martyred in 1096 include an actual derashah 
publicly delivered to “the first to be slain” and urging them to 
accept martyrdom. A substantial number of the stories and 
ethical teachings in Sefer Hasidim appear to have been pas- 
sages from sermons, parables, and the like. R. *Eleazar b. Judah 
b. Kalonymus of Worms ruled that “one must preach in words 
more precious than gold on the Sabbath ... one must assem- 
ble the people at that time and preach to them” (Comment. to 
Prayers, Mss. Bodleian, Opp. 110; see also A.M. Habermann, 
Gezerot Ashkenaz ve-Zarefat (1945), 166). After the carnage 
during the *Black Death, the homily in Germany in the late 
14 and early 15** centuries became mainly a means to exhort 
the people to remain observant, as well as to teach laws and 
commandments as they should be practiced. In the second 
half of the 13" century, *Moses b. Jacob of Coucy, France, per- 
sonally described a journey which he made throughout Spain 
giving sermons of admonition. His purpose was to strengthen 
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the ritual practices of tefillin, mezuzot, and zizit; to persuade 
the men to give up their non-Jewish wives and to prevent 
them from profaning the name of God through abusing the 
gentile (Sefer Mitzvot ha-Gadol, 1, 2, 112; 11, introd.). He also 
records a complete sermon in a style very similar to the man- 
ner in which it was delivered, obviously directed to a group 
particularly in need of spiritual awakening. For this he used 
the system of explaining biblical verses, raising the threat of 
divine punishment as well as the promise of a heavenly re- 
ward. This wandering halakhist and darshan is the first known 
preacher in the Middle Ages to appear as a moral and ethical 
preceptor of the masses. Most of the ethical works of *Jonah 
Gerondi appear to be the literary residue of fiery preaching. 
The homilies of *Nahmanides which have been preserved (as, 
e.g., for Rosh Ha-Shanah and in the debate with the king of 
Aragon in the synagogue on the Sabbath) are in reality pro- 
found, comprehensive essays on ethical theory, an indication 
of the high level of his Spanish audience. The rationalist fol- 
lowers of Maimonides in 14'+-century Provence also publicly 
delivered philosophical-allegorical homilies (compare Jacob 
*Anatoli in his Malmad ha-Talmidim). 

In Spain, by the 14" century, the derashah had attained 
a well-developed methodology and compact structure. To 
the halakhic and philosophical content of the derashah were 
now added mystic elements (e.g., cf. the Kad ha-Kemah of R. 
*Bahya b. Asher). One of the most renowned preachers of this 
period was *Nissim b. Reuben Gerondi. The 15b-century ser- 
mon reflects the struggle with Christianity and points up the 
social crises that arose at a time of persecution. The homilies 
of the most illustrious darshan of the generation of the Expul- 
sion, R. Isaac *Arama, show that periods of vigorous anti-Jew- 
ish Christian preaching have called forth an equally strong re- 
action from contemporary Jewish preaching (introd. to Akedat 
Yizhak). Arama’s sermons in Akedat Yizhak combine a more 
difficult speculative analysis with popular appeal in order to 
strengthen the faith, be alert against Christian slanders, and 
safeguard the character of his hearers during the calamities 
threatening them. 


STRUCTURE AND STYLE. Joel *Ibn Shuaib, a darshan who 
taught the transposition of laws from theory to practice, 
summed up the architectural and aesthetic tradition of the 
derashah in Spain around the time of the Expulsion. The 
preacher, he counseled, should concern himself with two es- 
sentials in his sermons: (1) the integrity of the subject matter, 
and (2) the perfecting of his manner of expression.... Regard- 
ing the first, he must be careful ... that, whatever he will say, 
his listeners will derive benefit. Though his sermons be very 
profound, he must make them clear enough for the masses of 
the people to gain something from them on their level. Yet no 
less must he have regard for the special interests of the more 
intellectually inclined who may be present when his subject 
is mostly directed to the simple folk. On the second princi- 
pal concern, the form of the sermon, three considerations 
are paramount: 
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(1) the length — it should not be the least bit longer than 
is absolutely necessary to convey the intended derashah; 

(2) the structure - the sermon should be well organized, 
not lacking in proper order, now in the streets, now in the 
broad places (Prov. 7:12); 

(3) his phrases and words should possess grace and dig- 
nity, and they ought to be delivered in a pleasing and proper 
way according to the following conditions: Along with an at- 
tractive style and an inherent order within the sermon, the 
preacher must also make proper use of his voice in address- 
ing the people so that they should understand even from his 
external manner of speaking that his words have value for 
them (Introd. to Olat Shabbat, Venice, 1577). 

An interesting illustration of the actual style of the de- 
rashah as it was preached has been preserved in the homily 
delivered by Isaac *Aboab, the last principal of the yeshivah 
of Lisbon, in 1492-93, to the exiles from Spain: 


How can I endure so much suffering? A man can exist in this 
world for one of two reasons: either because he is in his own 
land, or because the Lord is watching over him. About the first 
reason, Cain said: “Behold, Thou hast driven me out this day 
from the face of the land” (Gen. 4:14). Regarding the second, 
he added, “whosoever findeth me will slay me” (ibid.), mean- 
ing, whatever may befall me, whether through the air or from 
some other part of the world, may be a reason for Him to kill 
me. The Holy One will have mercy on us.... There is a parable 
of a father and son walking together. Tired and feeling weak, 
the son asks the father if they are far from the city... and the 
father explains to him how he may know: once you see a cem- 
etery, then you will be near the city.... When we see many mis- 
fortunes at hand, it signals the coming of the Messiah (Nahar 
Pishon, Constantinople, 1538, 11a). 


This homily is an immediate, live reaction to the expulsion 
from Spain. 

The derashah developed further in the 16" and 17 cen- 
turies among the exiles, and Jews in Italy influenced by them, 
who were all nourished to some extent by Renaissance culture. 
The sermons of the most prominent 16"-century preacher in 
Italy, Judah *Moscato, intersperse references to music and as- 
tronomy and Italian phrases with rabbinic aphorisms. Within 
this milieu, Leone *Modena compared the preacher to “a stone 
engraver carving out a fine statue” (Midbar Yehudah, Venice, 
1602, 5a). To the Venetian Jewish community the homily was 
a work of art valued for the perfection of its form. 

Homiletics underwent a more turbulent development 
in Poland and Lithuania, reflecting communal dissension 
and social problems. A number of Polish-Jewish preachers 
openly declared that they had the right to interpret Scripture 
freely in order to admonish and instruct their congregants. 
Yet some scholars complained about the preachers who would 
take liberties with biblical verses not in order to reprove their 
communities but to prove their own dialectical subtlety and 
to satisfy the eagerness of their listeners for novel and clever 
interpretations. This tendency led to confusion and awkward- 
ness in the derashah. From the same period there are many 
midreshei-peli ah (“wonder tales”) invented by preachers who 
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completely unforeseeable and the inmates were in no way pre- 
pared for this unimaginable nightmare which recurred in all 
the various ghettos and camps. 


PORTRAITS AND “PRIVILEGED ARTISTS.” The works that 
survived, frequently as the result of astounding resourceful- 
ness, had these common themes regardless of whether they 
had been produced in Eastern or Western Europe, by profes- 
sional artists or amateurs. About a quarter of the works are 
portraits, a fact that is not surprising. Portraying a face or a 
figure was in itself an act of commemoration, confirming the 
existence of the individual in a world where existence was so 
uncertain and arbitrary. These portraits were often used to 
send greetings to inmates’ relatives, to show that they were 
alive and well. This explains why we frequently find the name 
of the subject of the picture next to the artist’s signature, along 
with the date and place. It also explains why the figures in the 
portraits have a slightly better appearance than in reality, for 
the artist wanted to send a positive message and not show the 
misery of their situation. These portraits are in many cases 
the last record of people who soon afterwards were sent to 
their deaths. 

Aizik-Adoplhe Féder (Odessa 1887—Auschwitz 1943) was 
interned in Drancy, on the outskirts of Paris, where he drew 
portraits of people from all walks of life who were interned in 
the camp - workers and intellectuals, observant Jews, women, 
teenagers, children and infants. Most of the inmates, espe- 
cially the women, look well, and, except for the additional 
verbal information alongside the portrait - date and location 
of the work - there is no indication that the subjects are im- 
prisoned in Drancy, a camp that was also known as the ante- 
chamber of Auschwitz. 

Féder was part of the “Ecole de Paris,’ a group of artists, 
most of them Jews, who immigrated from Western Europe to 
Paris, hoping to establish their artistic careers there. Many of 
those artists such as *Benn (Ben-Zion Rabinowicz; Bialystok 
1905—Paris 1989), Abraham-Joseph Berline (Niejine, Ukraine 
1894-Auschwitz 1942), Jacques Gotko (Gotkowski; Odessa 
1900-Auschwitz 1943), David Goychman (Bogopol, Ukraine 
1900— Auschwitz 1942), Isis-Israel Kischka (Paris 1908—Paris 
1973), Savely Schleifer (Odessa 1881-Auschwitz 1942), and 
Zber (Fiszel Zilberberg; Plock, Poland 1909-Auschwitz 1942) 
were interned in various French camps such as Compiégne, 
Beaune-la-Rolande, Pithiviers, and Drancy, where they por- 
trayed their co-inmates as well as themselves. The portraits 
usually carry identifying inscriptions, such as Kischka’s Por- 
trait of Uze, Internee in the Compiégne Camp, 29/3/42, or 
Portrait of Goychman by Kischka, 787122, 20/3/42, giving the 
artist’s camp identification number alongside his name as a 
signature. Some of the portraits bear moving dedications, 
which attest to their amicable relationship. 

Malva Schalek (Prague 1882-Auschwitz 1944), a daughter 
of a well-to-do, cultured Jewish family in Prague, established 
her reputation as an artist in Vienna, specialized in portraits, 
and was interned in Theresienstadt, where she continued 
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painting her fellow inmates. Many of the portraits Schalek 
produced in the camp were commissioned, and she received 
food in payment, a practice which was not uncommon. Artists 
were commissioned by both inmates and by camp and ghetto 
administrators, in most cases asked to copy portraits of rela- 
tives from photographs or do their own likeness. In turn they 
received favors like better food or smuggled clandestine let- 
ters. This was experienced and attested by many artists such 
as Halina Olomucki (Warsaw 1919- ), who while interned 
in the Majdanek camp was commissioned by the head of the 
block to decorate the walls of the building. In return she re- 
ceived improved food rations. She used some of the materi- 
als she was given officially to paint her fellow women inmates 
clandestinely. From Majdanek she was transferred to Aus- 
chwitz-Birkenau, and there too she was a “commissioned art- 
ist” for the Germans. For this she received more substantial 
food, which helped her to survive. Esther Lurie (Liepaja, Lat- 
via 1913—Tel Aviv 1998), while interned in the Kovno (Kaunas) 
ghetto, was commissioned by the Council of Elders (Aeltes- 
tenrat) to record ghetto life; to this end they arranged that 
she would not be engaged in any forced labor; later on when, 
while interned in Stutthof, the artist was asked by women in- 
mates who had boyfriends to draw their portraits in return 
for a slice of bread. The painter-musician Isaac Schoenberg 
(Colmar, Alsace 1907—Auschwitz 1942), who was interned in 
Pithiviers, wrote to his beloved in Paris that he had to decline 
some of the inmates’ requests to do their portraits, although 
he was paid more than the other artists in the camp, since he 
was engaged in producing her likeness from photographs, 
an activity which enabled him to endure life in the camp. 
Even amateur artists such as Etienne Rosenfeld (Budapest 
1920-Paris 1995) were commissioned by their fellow inmates 
to draw their or their relatives’ portraits, as is attested in his 
letters from the Drancy camp. 


PORTRAYAL OF THE CAMPS. Another theme was the por- 
trayal of the camps, particularly the barbed wire fences and 
watchtowers, which over time have become symbols of the 
Holocaust. They were part of the everyday experience of the 
prisoners, a constant reminder that they were confined in a 
closed camp, cut off from the society of which they had been 
an integral part up to a short while before. The barbed wire 
fences are a dominant element in many pictures. They appear 
in landscapes and genre paintings, while in some cases they 
have become the actual subject of the picture. Sometimes the 
fences are shown as a spider's web in which the figures are en- 
tangled, as, for example, in the aquarelle by Lou Albert-Laz- 
ard (Metz 1895-Paris 1969), depicting women imprisoned in 
the Gurs camp (France). Albert-Lazard, a German Jew who 
immigrated to Paris in the 1920s and was interned as a Ger- 
man alien, portrays the women as trapped by the barbed wire 
fence. Despite the delicacy of the painting, the barbed wire 
fence restricts their movements and closes in on them like a 
wall. The imprisoning barbed wire fence and the threatening 
watchtower, with an all-seeing eye at the top, are the central 
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attributed them to early Midrashim. *David b. Manasseh, an 
itinerant often-persecuted preacher, wrote Ketav Hitnazzelut 
la-Darshanim (“Writ of Apology for Preachers”) in 1574, in 
which he argues for homiletic license to interpret and use 
various rhetorical devices to influence listeners. The darshan 
*Berechiah (Berakh) b. Isaac Eisik of Cracow testifies (in his 
Zera Berakh) that the homily provided the learned with a 
means of persuading the leaders of the community to their 
point of view. 


SOCIAL IMPACT. Some preachers battled openly and vig- 
orously in communal affairs. Outstanding among these was 
Ephraim Solomon of *Luntshits, whose sermonic works (Ir 
Gibborim, Olelot Efrayim, Ammudei Shesh, and Orah le-Hay- 
yim) influenced his own as well as later periods. R. Ephraim 
forcefully attacked egotism, the avaricious pursuit of wealth, 
the haughtiness of the rich, and their self-righteous hyprocrisy. 
Formerly a wandering darshan, frequently derided and little 
known, by his dynamic preaching Luntschitz achieved such 
recognition that he was invited to deliver a homily before the 
*Council of Four Lands in session at Lublin. He later served 
as rabbi of Prague, succeeding *Judah Loew b. Bezalel, who 
was himself an eminent preacher. 

The pervasive influence of the derashah is apparent, too, 
from regulations and communal actions in Poland-Lithuania. 
In 1638 and 1648 the salary of the preacher appointed by the 
Poznan community was set as second only to that of the av bet 
din, and the difference between the two was negligible. In 1717, 
the Jews of Cracow defined the ideal preacher as one who “in 
his pleasant utterances gives joy to both God and man, and 
quenches the spiritual thirst of every class of people according 
to the depth and breadth of their understanding. Sometimes 
he teaches the Law in depth, explaining the words of our rab- 
bis, distilling the strong waters of Gemara, codes, and tosafot. 
Yet he can still clarify, instill into his hearers a sense of rever- 
ence, sweeten the bitterness of life through his pleasant man- 
ner of speaking with straightforwardness..., in sermons open 
and understood by all, including those whose minds cannot 
fathom the depth of his words” (D. Weinryb, Te’udot le-Toledot 
ha-Kehillot ha-Yehudiyyot be-Polin (1950), 185). 

The regulations issued by the Council of Lithuania indi- 
cate that the communal leadership was apprehensive of the po- 
tential force of the derashah, which they could not control. In 
1628, they instituted supervision over all sermons in reaction 
to the freedom which the itinerant preachers had assumed. In 
1667, during the agitation which followed the appearance of 
*Shabbetai Zevi, they again protested that “a number of men 
go around in this region, preaching publicly in synagogues and 
other places, pompously delivering open reproofs. However, 
their preaching appears in some part for their own self-glori- 
fication.” The Council placed supervision of the sermons un- 
der “the local rabbi and seven city elders. Ifa man attempts to 
preach without their express permission, they may say to him: 
‘Step down from the pulpit; aside from imposing additional 
penalties” (S. Dubnow (ed.), Pinkas ha-Medinah (1925), no. 
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596). In Moravia, too, the governing body issued regulations 
regarding “the acceptability of preachers who station them- 
selves at houses of learning,” and in 1701 they felt it necessary 
to warn the local leaders not to allow such maggidim (“wan- 
dering preachers”) to deliver sermons without the approval 
of the local av bet din (I. Halpern, Takkanot Medinat Mehrin 
(1951), 100, 168). 


18 to Early 19 Century 

The changes which occurred in Jewish life as a result of the 
partitions of Poland, the rise of *Hasidism, the development 
of *Haskalah, and *Emancipation brought a modification of 
the character and status of the homily. Significantly, even in 
the 18" century, preaching in the medieval style still retained 
its importance. Just as the Jewish leaders in Poland had epit- 
omized their concept of the ideal preacher of the past in 1717, 
*Elijah b. Solomon ha-Kohen of Izmir in his homiletic work 
Shevet Musar (Constantinople, 1712) summed up the method 
of admonition which invokes the fear of Gehinnom and suf- 
ferings in the afterlife. His work was widely read, and trans- 
lated into Yiddish. Jonathan *Eybeschuetz achieved fame in 
his lifetime as well as posthumously for his homilies (Yaarot 
Devash). In the 18'* century, Jacob *Kranz, the Dubno Mag- 
gid, exerted a profound effect upon his listeners through the 
effective use of parables. Some scholars believe that in 18'?- 
century Poland these itinerant maggidim made up an intelli- 
gensia opposed to the existing intellectual establishment, who 
indirectly aided the rise of Hasidism. Yet the hasidic move- 
ment gradually substituted “the saying of Torah” by the hasidic 
rabbis for the standard derashah, thereby eventually replacing 
the wandering preachers. 

Within the cultural sphere of the *Mitnaggedim the hom- 
ily continued to play a role. Itinerant darshanim like *Moses 
b. Isaac ha-Darshan of Kelmy, and Hayyim Zadok, the Mag- 
gid of Rumschischki, were influential in Jewish society. Their 
chief concern focused on the struggle against Hasidism and 
Haskalah, as well as the founding of charitable institutions in 
the small towns of Lithuania and White Russia. They often in- 
toned their sermons using a special plaintive melodic mode, 
and the parable was one of their most essential homiletic 
tools. For the derashah given by the boy who had become bar 
mitzvah, see *Bar Mitzvah. Also there was a custom that the 
bridegroom or the scholar give a derashah under the wedding 
canopy or at the festivities following. 


[Encyclopaedia Hebraica] 


In Modern Times (From the Beginning of the 19 
Century) 

THE MODERN SERMON. Part of the aim of Zunz’s most fa- 
mous work, Gottesdienstliche Vortraege der Juden (1832), was 
to demonstrate, when this was challenged by the Prussian gov- 
ernment (under the influence of Orthodox groups who saw 
the sermon in the vernacular as the beginnings of Reform), 
that preaching is not an innovation but an ancient Jewish in- 
stitution. While this is true, the traditional derashah was, in 
fact, replaced in the 19"* century by a new type of Jewish ser- 
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mon, the Predigt, as it was called in Germany. There were a 
number of important changes in language, style, and content 
which, first in Germany and then in other European countries, 
gave a completely new cast to the sermon. This new type of 
sermon was delivered in the vernacular and unlike the occa- 
sional derashah, it was a regular feature of the service. It sought 
to express Jewish values in a contemporary idiom and in the 
thought patterns of the day. Woven around one central theme, 
the modern sermon developed in orderly fashion, without aca- 
demic digressions on the texts quoted, emphasizing edification 
rather than pure instruction. Although the early 19'»-century 
preachers in Germany were not rabbis, preaching, instead of 
being delegated to a special functionary, eventually became 
the preserve of the rabbi and one of his most important du- 
ties in Western countries. Among the well-known preachers 
in 19"-century Germany were: Eduard *Kley, Gotthold *Sa- 
lomon, Abraham *Geiger, Samuel *Holdheim, Jehiel Michael 
*Sachs, Samson Raphael *Hirsch, and David *Einhorn; and 
in the 20" century: Siegmund *Maybaum, Nehemia Anton 
*Nobel, and Leo *Baeck. 

A. Altmann (see bibl.) has demonstrated the influence of 
the Protestant pulpit on the development of the modern Jew- 
ish sermon. The early German preachers consciously mod- 
eled their sermons on the patterns of Christian homiletics and 
used Christian guides to the art of preaching. Even Isaac Noah 
*Mannheimer, the most outstanding 19'"-century preacher, 
who pleaded for a closer link with the Jewish homiletical tra- 
dition, admitted “that we as pupils and disciples, as novices 
in the art of preaching which we have been practicing only a 
little while, can learn a great deal from the masters of the art, 
and we have gratefully to accept every guidance and instruc- 
tion offered to us in their schools.” Zunz, in his brief career 
as a preacher at the New Synagogue in Berlin (1820-22), was 
influenced by *Schleiermacher. It is even on record that the 
most popular Christian preachers of the time, such as Ritschl 
and Schleiermacher, used to hear the young preachers at Israel 
*Jacobson’s temple in Berlin and give them, after the sevice, 
“manifold hints and directives.” 

A reaction soon set in. There was a persistent demand 
for a truly Jewish homiletic, arguing, in Mannheimer’s words, 
that “it is always better to feed on one’s own resources than to 
live from alms.” But, generally speaking, the reaction in the 
196 century only amounted to a greater use of rabbinic, espe- 
cially midrashic, material, as exemplified in the sermons of 
the illustrious preacher Adolf *Jellinek in Vienna. Jellinek’s 
preaching attracted many of the intellectuals of his day who, 
in their quest for Jewish identity, needed his reassurance that 
Judaism was supremely worthwhile and still capable of mak- 
ing important contributions. Jellinek was fond of preaching 
that too many were saying: “Now Israel’s eyes were dim with 
age; he could not see” (Gen. 48:10), whereas the truth was 
that Moses still spoke and God still answered him in thun- 
der (Ex. 19:19). Jellinek’s methods and strong Jewish empha- 
sis influenced Jewish preaching everywhere. A later occupant 
of Jellinek’s pulpit, Hirsch (Zevi) Perez *Chajes, for example, 
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preached to a bar mitzvah the story of the woman whose ves- 
sels were miraculously replenished by the oil (11 Kings 4:1 - 7). 
The never-ending power of Judaism is always available if only 
Jews will provide the vessels with which to contain it. No mat- 
ter how great the Jew’s spiritual demands, Judaism is capable 
of satisfying them (Ne’umim ve-Harzaot (1953), 400). 

Tobias *Goodman is credited with being the first Jew to 
preach in the English language. Two of his printed sermons 
are: A Sermon on the Universally Regretted Death of the Most 
Illustrious Princess Charlotte, preached on Wednesday, Nov. 
19, 1817, at the synagogue, Denmark Court, London (the first 
sermon to be both delivered and printed in English), and A 
Sermon Occasioned by the Demise of Our Late Venerable Sov- 
ereign, King George the Third, preached on Wednesday, Feb. 
16, 1820, at the same synagogue (A. Barnett, The Western Syn- 
agogue Through Two Centuries (1961), 48 - 51). In December 
1828 a Committee of Elders was appointed at the Bevis Marks 
Sephardi Synagogue in London to inquire into the best means 
of elevating the tone of public services. Among their recom- 
mendations was that an English sermon based on a text taken 
from Scripture should be delivered every Saturday afternoon. 
Before delivery every sermon should be examined by a com- 
mittee of three elders for statements contrary to Jewish doc- 
trines or hostile to the institutions of the country (J. Picciotto, 
Sketches of Anglo-Jewish History (19567), 318-20). In the U.S., 
preaching in the English language was introduced much later. 
Some preachers, like the Reform Rabbi David Einhorn, pre- 
ferred to give sermons in their native German. Einhorn de- 
clared that “Where the German sermon is banned, there the 
reform of Judaism is nothing more than a brilliant gloss, a 
decorated doll, without heart, without soul, which the proud- 
est temples and the most splendid theories cannot succeed in 
infusing with life” The Jewish sermon in English was devel- 
oped to a fine art by such preachers as Simeon *Singer, Morris 
*Joseph, Joseph Herman *Hertz, Israel *Mattuck, A.A. Green, 
Abraham *Cohen, and Ephraim Levine in England; Stephen S. 
*Wise, Israel Herbert *Levinthal, Abba Hillel *Silver, Solomon 
*Goldman, and Solomon Bennett *Freehof in the U.S. Two 
annual collections of sermons in English are those published 
by the Rabbinical Council of America (Orthodox) since 1943; 
and since 1954, the collection by rabbis from all three groups 
in Best Jewish Sermons, edited by Saul I. Teplitz. 

In Eastern Europe the older type of derashah delivered 
in Yiddish by the maggid still predominated, but certain new 
features manifested themselves even here. The winds of change 
in the Jewish world moved the maggidim to find a rather more 
sophisticated approach. Preaching in Yiddish became directed 
to the needs of the individual as well as the community. The 
Haskalah movement was frequently fought by the maggidim 
with the weapons of pulpit oratory. With the rise of Zionism, 
many of its opponents used the same weapons to combat it, 
while others sympathetic to Zionism preached the love of 
the Holy Land and the legitimacy of Jewish nationalistic as- 
pirations with new fervor. In fact, a new type of nationalistic 
preacher emerged and was given the name mattif (“speaker”; 
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Micah 2:11), to distinguish him from the old-type maggid. Un- 
der the influence of the Lithuanian Musar movement, with its 
strong moralistic concern, the derashah began to place greater 
emphasis on ethical matters. The hellfire preaching of Moses 
*Isaac, the Kelmer Maggid (1828-1900), the most popular of 
the folk preachers, was directed largely against dishonesty in 
business and general unethical conduct (D. Katz, Tenuat ha- 
Musar, 2 (c. 1958), 395-407). Many of the maggidim went to 
the U.S., England, and South Africa where their preaching 
was directed against the widespread desecration of the Sab- 
bath and neglect of the dietary laws, abuses unknown in their 
native countries. Maggidim still flourish in the State of Israel, 
but there has been little development of the sermon in He- 
brew and the rabbi-preacher is virtually unknown there as a 
regular and respected synagogue functionary. Among the Yid- 
dish preachers of renown were: Hayyim Zundel, H.Z. *Mac- 
coby (the Kamenitzer Maggid), J.L. Lazarov, Z.H. *Maslian- 
sky, Isaac *Nissenbaum, M.A. *Amiel, Zalman *Sorotzkin, 
and Zeev *Gold. 


PREACHING TECHNIQUES. Simeon Singer in “Where the 
Clergy Fail, an address delivered to young preachers on Jan. 
17, 1904 (Lectures and Addresses (1908), 203 — 25), describes the 
aim of the Jewish preacher thus: “to teach the word of God to 
their brethren, young and old; to help them to the perception 
of the highest truths of religion; to uplift their souls out of the 
rut of the common, the sordid, the selfish, in life; to speak a 
message of comfort to the sorrowing, of hope to the despon- 
dent, of counsel to the perplexed, of courage to the strug- 
gling and aspiring.” In the belief that the art of preaching can 
be taught, the major rabbinical seminaries have departments 
of homiletics. Sigmund Maybaum taught homiletics at the 
Hochschule in Berlin, Israel *Bettan at Hebrew Union Col- 
lege, Mordecai Menahem *Kaplan at the Jewish Theological 
Seminary, and Abraham Cohen at Jews’ College. 

The modern Jewish sermon is usually based on a text 
chosen from the portion (the sidra or haftarah) read in the 
synagogue on the day the sermon is delivered. Books of the 
Bible which are not read in public, like Job, rarely furnish texts 
for sermons, though they may be quoted in support of a po- 
sition the preacher adopts. Normally the sermon is delivered 
toward the end of the service. While the note of exhortation 
is never entirely absent from the sermon, many preachers 
nowadays prefer to use the sermon chiefly as a means of in- 
struction, imparting information about Jewish faith, history, 
and teachings. The length of the sermon varies from preacher 
to preacher but on the average is about 20 minutes. Preach- 
ing from a prepared manuscript is the rule for some preach- 
ers while others prefer to speak extemporaneously. Adequate 
preparation is counseled by the best preachers. In the preface 
to his Faith of a Jewish Preacher (1935), Ephraim Levine com- 
pares the preacher who waits for Providence to put words 
into his mouth to Balaam who said the very opposite of what 
he intended to say. Oratory has now generally yielded to an 
easier conversational tone. Few preachers would today follow 
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the example of Leo Baeck of whom it was said that he never 
used the personal pronoun “I” in the pulpit. 

Sermon illustrations are taken from the personal experi- 
ence of the preacher, Jewish history, the Midrash, natural sci- 
ence and psychology, and, latterly, hasidic lore. L.I. Newman's 
Hasidic Anthology (1934) and M. Buber’s Tales of the Hasidim 
(1947-48) have come to serve as sources for sermon illustra- 
tions. Quotations from secular literature are used to develop 
themes. In a typical sermon outline on Kol Nidrei by Milton 
*Steinberg (Sermons, B. Mandelbaum, ed. (1954), 58-63) there 
are references to the geonim, Walter Pater, Tennyson, Leibnitz, 
Omar Khayyam, and WL. Phelps. Louis I. *Rabinowitz (Out 
of the Depths (1951), 332-5) builds a Kol Nidrei sermon around 
a poem by the modern Hebrew writer Zalman *Shneur. In a 
Day of Atonement sermon by Israel H. Levinthal (Steering or 
Drifting - Which? (1928), 128-35), there are quotations from 
*Judah Halevi, the Talmud, the prayer book, a Christian leg- 
end, folk language, the Bible, and the Midrash. Preachers in 
the US. frequently take for their sermon theme a book, movie, 
or play that has received much attention for its treatment of 
some moral or religious question. Some sermons conclude 
with a prayer. This and other pulpit pretensions, however, were 
severely criticized by Franz *Rosenzweig in his scathing attack 
on preaching in Sermonic Judaism (N.N. Glatzer, Franz Rosen- 
zweig (1953), 247-50). The chosen text and the way it is treated 
depend on the individual bent of the preacher but, judging by 
published sermons, certain themes are constant. Each of the 
festivals, for example, has its particular message so far as the 
preacher is concerned. The theme of Passover is freedom; of 
Shavuot Jewish education (in Orthodox pulpits the immuta- 
bility of the Torah); of Sukkot trust in God and thankfulness 
for His bounty; of Hanukkah spiritual light; of Purim Jewish 
peoplehood; of Rosh Ha-Shanah the need for renewal; and 
on the Day of Atonement sin and atonement. In addition to 
the weekly Sabbath sermon the rabbi preaches on the special 
occasions in the life of his congregation: anniversaries, wed- 
dings, funerals, installation of officers, bar mitzvahs, and his 
own induction. A number of rabbinic manuals contain ser- 
monic material in capsule form for the rabbi’s use on special 
occasions (e.g., H.E. Goldin, Ha-Madrikh, 1939). 


ISSUES OF THE DAY IN PREACHING. The modern Jewish ser- 
mon frequently addresses itself to particular problems which 
agitate the Jewish community as well as to wider issues of 
universal import. There is much discussion on the extent to 
which politics should be introduced, but few Jewish preachers 
accept a total ban on political questions. There are numerous 
instances of preachers seeking to influence their congregants 
either when a topic is a source of controversy in the commu- 
nity or when they feel that widely held views are contrary to 
Jewish teaching. Themes treated in the contemporary pulpit 
are the controversy between religion and science, the role of 
the State of Israel, the permissive society, intermarriage, Jew- 
ish education, war and peace, social injustice, racial discrimi- 
nation, the use and abuse of wealth, and Judaism and its rela- 
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tion to other faiths. The 1968 edition of Best Jewish Sermons 
contains sermons against the taking of drugs; on the “death of 
God” movement, fair housing, the estrangement of the Jewish 
intellectual from Judaism, recreation, and the need to care for 
the hungry of the world. Rabbis have fought to free the pul- 
pit from control by the lay leaders of the congregation. When 
Stephen Wise was being considered for the influential post of 
rabbi of Temple Emanu-El in New York, Louis *Marshall, the 
president, held that in controversial matters the pulpit must 
remain under the control of the trustees. Wise refused to con- 
sider the post under such conditions and eventually founded 
the Free Synagogue to uphold the principle of pulpit liberty. 

In 19*-century America the slavery issue was echoed 
from the Jewish pulpit. Morris J. *Raphall preached that slav- 
ery was a divinely ordained institution since it is sanctioned 
in the Bible. David Einhorn, however, attacked slavery from 
the pulpit as “the greatest crime against God.” As a result, his 
life was placed in jeopardy and on April 22, 1861, Einhorn and 
his family were secretly escorted out of Baltimore. 

With the rise of the *Reform movement the issue of Re- 
form was hotly debated from the pulpit. A favorite text for 
the Reform sermon, used by Geiger and others, was: “One 
generation passeth away, and another generation cometh; 
but the earth abideth for ever” (Eccles. 1:4). The “earth” rep- 
resents the essential, unchanging spirit of Judaism, which 
must be interpreted by each generation in the light of its own 
needs and insights. Often the same set of texts would be used 
by both Orthodox and Reform preachers in support of their 
positions. The “wicked son” of the Passover Haggadah was, 
for the Orthodox preacher, the Reform Jew who asks “What 
is this service to you?” For the Reform Jew the son who repre- 
sented their point of view was the “wise son” who was ready to 
ask the intelligent questions demanded by the new age. Chief 
Rabbi N.M. *Adler preached in London, on the second day of 
Passover in 1868, a sermon against the abolition of the second 
day of festivals in the Diaspora, a matter which at that time 
had begun to be an issue in the struggle between Orthodoxy 
and Reform. His son and successor, Hermann *Adler, at the 
beginning of the 20 century, refused to permit a synagogue 
under his jurisdiction to appoint Morris *Joseph as preacher 
because the latter had published views “at variance with tra- 
ditional Judaism.” Solomon *Schechter, living at that time in 
Cambridge, pointed out that if doctrines were to become the 
test of a minister, then the greatest names in Jewish learn- 
ing - Zunz, Graetz, Herzfeld, Joel, Gotthold Salomon, Rapo- 
port and others - would never have been permitted to preach 
in a United Synagogue (R. Apple, The Hampstead Synagogue 
(1967), 23-27). Chief Rabbi J.-H. *Hertz preached a series of 
sermons, Affirmations of Judaism (1927), attacking the new 
Liberal movement founded by Claude Goldsmid *Monte- 


fiore and others. 
[Louis Jacobs] 
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PRECIOUS STONES AND JEWELRY. 


In the Bible 

Precious stones are mentioned in various contexts in the Bible, 
the most comprehensive list appearing in the description of 
the breastpiece worn by the high priest. The breastpiece was set 
with 12 precious stones arranged in four rows with three stones 
in each row to represent the 12 tribes: “set in it mounted stones, 
in four rows of stones. The first row shall be a row of odem, 
pitdah, and bareget; the second, of nofekh, sappir, and yaha- 
lom; the third of leshem, shevo, and ahlamah; and the fourth, of 
tarshish, shoham, and yashfeh...” (Ex. 28:17-20). Most of these 
stones are mentioned again as present in the Garden of Eden 
where the king of Tyre originally abode (Ezek. 28:13). 

(See Table: Gems in High Priest Breastplate.) 

From the talmudic period onward, biblical translators 
and commentators have attempted to determine the miner- 
alogical nature of these stones and to identify them in terms 
of the names of modern minerals. However, the identity of 
the stones of the breastpiece cannot be established by a min- 
eralogical study, since there is no statement even about their 
colors except in the late Midrash (in Midrash Rabbah). Philo- 
logical research is of assistance only in a few cases. Archaeo- 
logical excavations can help somewhat by establishing which 
minerals were utilized as precious or semiprecious stones in 
pre-Exilic times. The chart presented here summarizes a few 
of the different identifications of the stones of the breastpiece 
found in ancient and modern Bible translations, and advanced 
by the modern scholars N. Shalem and R. Sverdlov. There is 
also disagreement between the Palestine Targum (followed 
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Precious Stones in the High Priest’s Breastplate in the Hebrew Bible and its Versions 











Hebrew Targum Targum Palestine Ex. Rabbah 38,10 LXX J.P.S.A. New English 
Bible Onkelos Jonathan Targum Bible 
oN 12700 NOPD NOPDO (pm) parmw = cdapdiov carnelian sardin 
mTvD Rr? xopr NOP? (pippw) pron  Ttomdciov chrysolite (topaz) chrysolite 
new 212 NxDP12 xOP12 pnrp7 opdpaydoc emerald (smaragd) green felspar 
yp PTIATOIN TIAPN NITIT2 prt avOpak turquoise purple garnet 
(carbuncle) 
PDO raw yiPvao NPD prrpxro odpPeipoc sapphire lapis lazuli 
oom nibn20 FDTD NOPY PY PTAWIN laotic amethyst (emerald) jade 
ow? DIP nr wip pr (pom) pera =~ Atyvptov jacinth turquoise 
wy PTO Pew papa DUNN ayaTNS agate agate 
(pPry) 
meTIN NPI PY OPY PY PRD worn (rownn) aue8votoc crystal (amethyst) jasper 
wwin nwo? 0179 no? O19 nwo? 0179 povary  xpvoddi06c beryl topaz 
N21 
onw xo712 non npera no?i72 ppPxia  BrpvAdAtov lapis lazuli (onyx) —_cornelian 
my? poIn NAT PTVIDN NPI myrvan OVUXLOV jasper green jasper 





by Maimonides and Bahya) and the Targum Jonathan (fol- 
lowed by Rashi) as to the order of the names of the tribes on 
the stones. According to the Palestine Targum, the six sons 
of Leah appear first, then the sons of the maidservants, and 
lastly the sons of Rachel. Targum Jonathan, on the other hand, 
claims that they followed the order of their birth, i-e., the sons 
of the maidservants preceded Issachar and Zebulun. The only 
source specifying a mineralogical property is the description 
found in Midrash Rabbah (Num. R. 2:7): 

“There were distinguishing signs for each prince; each 
had a flag and a different color for every flag, corresponding 
to the precious stones on the breast of Aaron ... Reuben’s stone 
was odem and the color of his flag was red; and embroidered 
thereon were mandrakes. Simeon’s was pitdah and his flag was 
of a yellow (or green) color ... Levi’s was bareget and the color 
of his flag was a third white, a third black, and a third red ... 
Judah's was nofekh and the color of his flag was like that of the 
sky ... Issachar’s was sappir and the color of his flag was black 
like stibium ... Zebulun’s was yahalom and the color of his flag 
was white ... Dan’s was leshem and the color of his flag was 
similar to sappir ... Gad’s ahlamah and the color of his flag 
was neither white nor black but a blend of black and white ... 
Asher’s was tarshish and the color of his flag was like the pre- 
cious stone with which women adorn themselves ... Joseph's 
was shoham and the color of his flag was jet black ... Benja- 
min’s was yashfeh and the color of his flag was a combination 
of all the 12 colors ...” 

If this ancient Midrash is accepted, it appears that the 
color of the stones was the most accurate mark of identifica- 
tion that popular Jewish tradition could preserve. Ibn Ezra 
(Ex. 28:9), on the other hand, sharply criticizes the transla- 
tions of Saadiah Gaon: “and we have no way of clearly knowing 
the ‘stones for setting’ because the Gaon rendered them as he 
wished, and he has no tradition which he can rely on...” 
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Through a comparison of the various translations and 
commentaries, reasonable identification may be advanced 
for some of the stones; with others, an identification is im- 
possible. Some of the stones may be identified mineralogi- 
cally, but because they are different in color they were called 
by different names. 


°ODEM. (OTN; Ex. 28:17; 39:10; Ezek. 28:13), a red stone. "Odem 
is rendered as samqan (7790), i-e., “red? in Aramaic transla- 
tions; as sardion in the Greek versions; and ahmar in Arabic. 
This stone is probably carnelian sard, one of the red crypto- 
crystalline varieties of quartz (SiO). It is found in excavations. 
Some regard it as the opaque red jasper found in Egypt and 
in the vicinity of Eilat. 


PITDAH. (1709; Ex. 28:17; 39:10; Ezek. 28:13), according to 
the commentators, a green stone, and generally identified in 
the versions as the green-yellow topaz. According to Pliny, 
however, what was known as the topaz in antiquity was not 
identical with the modern stone called topaz Al, F2SiO., but 
with the modern chrysolite or peridot belonging to the oliv- 
ine group. This mineral is usually green in color and is used 
as a gem. The identification of topaz or chrysolite with pitdah 
is rejected by N. Shalem who proposed plasma, a green va- 
riety of cryptocrystalline quartz. Pitdah is also mentioned in 
Job 28:19 as pitdah of Ethiopia, which is used as a symbol of 
the value of wisdom. This is apparently a reference to pitdah 
imported from Ethiopia. 


BAREQET. (N19; Ex. 28:17; 39:10; Ezek. 28:13), a similar term 
in Akkadian, barraqtu, also means a precious stone. Both 
words may share a common etymology in the Semitic root brq 
or may be borrowed from the Sanskrit marakata which means 
smaragd. Most Greek versions explain bareget as smaragd, 
which is a variety of beryl Al,BesSis01s with small additions 
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of other elements, i.e., the emerald. Emerald-smaragd mines 
were located in ancient times in Kosseir in Egypt. Smaragd 
was considered the most valuable green stone, and it has been 
found in the form of gems in the tombs of the pharaohs. U. 
Cassuto and others identify bareqet with malachite, which is 
similar in color to smaragd and was easier to work in ancient 
times. According to these explanations, bareget is green and 
thus does not fit the description in the Midrash which states 
that bareget is found in three colors. N. Shalem therefore pro- 
posed to identify bareget with jasper (SiOz). 


NOFEKH. (453; Ex. 28:18; 39:11; Ezek. 27:16; 28:13). Nofekh is 
mentioned as one of the stones on the breastpiece, in the de- 
scription of the precious stones belonging to the king of Tyre 
in the Garden of Eden, and also among the valuable goods 
brought to Tyre by the Arameans. Nofekh has been identified 
by some scholars as the red mineral pyrope Mg3Al2(SiO.)3 of 
the garnet group. According to the Midrash, it was sky blue 
in color and N. Shalem, therefore, proposed to identify it with 
turquoise (Cu3;Al,03-2P205-9H2O) which was well known in 
Sinai as early as the time of the first pharaohs. 


SAPPIR. (7°90). This stone appears in the Bible as the second 
stone in the second row of the breastpiece (Ex. 28:18; 39:11) 
and also in other passages as a very costly gem. It is included 
among the precious stones brought to Tyre by the Arameans 
(Ezek. 28:13); the firmament is said to have the appearance of 
the sappir stone (Ezek. 1:26); it is used as a symbol of beauty 
(Song 5:14; Lam. 4:7) and of value - “It cannot be valued in the 
gold of Ophir, in precious onyx, or sappir” (Job 28:16). The Mi- 
drash describes the sappir as “black, like stibium.’ Most trans- 
lations identify the sappir with the present-day blue sapphire 
(Al,O3); this stone, however, was apparently unknown in an- 
tiquity. In contrast to the Midrash, which regards the sappir 
as blue, Saadiah Gaon calls it white, on the basis of the verse 
“the likeness of livnat ha-sappir” (Ex. 24:10), where he inter- 
prets livnat as “whiteness.” Ibn Ezra disagreed with Saadiah, 
explaining that the sappir is red on the basis of the verse “their 
bodies were more ruddy than coral, the beauty of their form 
was like sappir” (Lam. 4:7). Despite these sources, most schol- 
ars identify sappir with lapis lazuli, a translucent blue mineral 
of the lazulite group, which was used as a decorative stone in 
antiquity. Lapis lazuli was known in Cyprus as a natural stone 
and in ancient Egypt also as an artificial gem. 


YAHALOM. (07°), the third stone in the second row of the 
breastpiece (Ex. 28:18; 39:11), also mentioned in Ezekiel 28:13 
as one of the precious stones found in the Garden of Eden. 
The yahalom was a white stone according to the Midrash, and 
Ibn Ezra rendered it as diamond “which breaks all stones and 
precious bedolah” (on Ex. 28:9). Although in modern Hebrew 
yahalom means diamond, the hardest mineral found in nature, 
it is not likely that the Bible refers to this stone, which was ap- 
parently unknown in biblical times. N. Shalem has proposed 
chalcedony, a variety of quartz (SiO), which is a relatively 
hard white mineral which fits the midrashic description. 
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LESHEM. (OW%), the first stone in the third row of the breast- 
piece (Ex. 28:19; 39:12). Scholars disagree as to the identity of 
this stone: Sverdlov attributed it to the zircon family, whereas 
Shalem identifies it with aventurine; others regard it as am- 
ber. The name Leshem and the tribe of Dan are connected 
by means of the leshem stone on the breastpiece as well as by 
means of the city Leshem, also called Laish, which was settled 
by the tribe of Dan in the north of Israel (Josh. 19:47). 


SHEVO. (i121), the second stone in the third row of the breast- 
piece (Ex. 28:19; 39:12). According to the Midrash, it is neither 
white nor black but of a mixed color. Midrash Rabbah renders 
it as achatis, as does the Septuagint. This corresponds to the 
agate, a variety of chalcedony (SiO2) which has variegated col- 
ors as a result of impurities - sometimes in the form of stripes 
and sometimes in other forms. Agate, a very common mineral, 
was known in Near Eastern countries in biblical times. 


"AHLAMAH. (72m), the third stone in the third row of the 
breastpiece (Ex. 28:19; 39:12). Most translators and commen- 
tators identify it with amethyst, a transparent purple stone of 
the SiO, group. The Septuagint, Vulgate, and most other ver- 
sions render it as amethyst. It was believed in antiquity that 
wine drunk from an amethyst cup would not intoxicate, since 
the word amethyst in Greek apparently means “not drunken” 
Ibn Ezra connects the word ‘ahlamah with halom, “dream”: 
“whoever wears this stone on his finger never fears dreams,’ 
and goes on to say that the ‘ahlamah possesses a magic power 
which influences dreams, just as there is “a stone which at- 
tracts iron” (magnet) and “a stone which flees from vinegar” 
(the influence of acid on certain minerals). The identification 
of ‘ahlamah with amethyst, which was well known in antiq- 
uity, is generally accepted by most scholars. 


TARSHISH. (W°W Hh), the first stone in the fourth row of the 
breastpiece (Ex. 28:20; 39:13). The tarshish apparently had an 
unusual luster and brilliance and is thus mentioned several 
times in the Bible: “the appearance of the wheels... was like 
the gleaming of a tarshish” (Ezek. 1:16; 10:9); “his arms are 
rounded gold set with tarshish” (Song 5:14); “his body was 
like tarshish, his face like the appearance of lightning” (Dan. 
10:6). The Targums Onkelos and Jonathan translate tarshish 
as “color of the sea.” In all probability, the reference is to the 
mineral known today as aquamarine, a transparent, bluish 
green variety of beryl which was considered a very beautiful 
and costly stone. The aquamarine stone was apparently known 
in southern Egypt and Spain. This explanation also seems to 
agree with the Midrash which states that its color resembles 
a precious stone, since aquamarine was known from earliest 
times as a precious stone. N. Shalem, in 1931, identified tarshish 
with opal, but later suggested it was mother-of-pearl, perhaps 
because of the connection between the “color of the sea” and 
the “sea stone” of Targum Onkelos, which can refer only to 
pearls. No connection should apparently be sought between 
the tarshish stone and the country or island of the same name 
to which boats were sent to bring back metals (1 Kings 10:22) 
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and to which Jonah fled. It seems that aquamarine is the most 
correct suggestion. 


SHOHAM. (OW), the second stone in the fourth row of the 
breastpiece (Ex. 28:20; 39:13). Shoham is mentioned as one of 
the stones of the land of Havilah in the Garden of Eden (Gen. 
2:12). The translations are not agreed on any one definition: 
the Septuagint renders it as beryl, as apparently does Onkelos 
(“burla”); the Palestine Targum translates it as bedolah and Jo- 
sephus, in The Jewish Wars, as onyx. According to the Midrash, 
it was very black in color, whereas Ibn Ezra calls it white (on 
Ex. 28:9). Onyx is also a variety of silica and usually has dif- 
ferent shades and colors. There is no evidence to substantiate 
the ancient translation of beryl. There is no doubt that sho- 
ham was considered one of the precious stones of the Garden 
of Eden (Ezek. 28:13), and it also appears in Job as a symbol 
of wealth and importance: “wisdom... cannot be valued... in 
precious shoham” (Job 28:16). It was apparently a very costly, 
hard, and rare stone, but as yet no well-founded identification 
has been proposed. 


YASHFEH. (n)W), the third stone in the fourth row of the 
breastpiece (Ex. 28:20; 39:13) and one of the precious stones 
of the Garden of Eden (Ezek. 28:13). This stone appears with 
the same name in many ancient documents, including the Tell 
el-Amarna letters, and is apparently identical with the min- 
eral jasper. This is the only case where one of the stones of 
the breastpiece is identified with a modern mineral through a 
similarity of names (that is, if we accept the above theory that 
the biblical sappir is not the modern sapphire). Yashfeh was 
translated as jaspir or jasper from very early times, although 
the Targums Onkelos and Jonathan do not mention them. 
Jasper is also a variety of silica. 


’ELGAVISH. (W232) appears in the Bible in connection 
with heavy rains: “there will be a deluge of rain, great ‘elgavish 
stones will fall” (Ezek. 13:11; 38:22). The Septuagint translates 
elgavish stones both as hail and as slingstones. It is very likely 
that hail was seen as the slingstones of God, and for this reason 
the term was used in both senses. Some scholars read it as el 
gavish, gavish, as in Job 28:18, probably meaning crystal as in 
modern Hebrew. The common crystal is quartz, also known 
as rock crystal. Hail was called elgavish since it was similar in 
form to real crystal, but as it was only water it could not be 
called gavish but only elgavish. 


"EQDAH. (NX), mentioned only once in the Bible: “I will 
make your pinnacles of kadkod, your gates of ‘eqdah” (Isa. 
54:12). It has not been identified. Some commentators asso- 
ciate the word eqdah with a sparkling, lustrous stone, on the 
basis of the verse: “you are all kindlers of fire (qodhe ‘esh), who 
set brands alight” (Isa. 50:11). According to Rashi, eqdah is not 
a mineral but a gate constructed from a large stone in which 
an opening was made by drilling (qidduah). 


KADKOD. (7372), aterm that appears twice in the Bible: “I will 
make your pinnacles of kadkod” (Isa. 54:12) and in the list of 
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precious goods brought to Tyre by the Arameans (Ezek. 27:16). 
Kadkod apparently denotes a shiny, sparkling stone, and it is 
possible that it does not refer to one specific mineral but is 
a name based on the expression kiddode esh, “sparks of fire” 
(Job 41:11). The Septuagint substituted the letter resh for dalet 
which makes the word closer to karkond, the Arabic name for 
spinel, a red precious stone. Some identify kadkod with the 
hyacinth, a transparent orange, red, or brown precious stone 
which is a variety of zircon. 


BAHAT, SHESH, DAR, SOHARET. (D700 ,17 ,WW ,0732), four 
terms appearing in the description of the floor of Ahasuerus’ 
palace (Esth. 1:6). This floor was apparently a mosaic pave- 
ment containing these four stones. Bahat is possibly a type of 
marble. Alabaster, which was very common in all Near East- 
ern countries, is sometimes called bahat in modern Hebrew. 
Shesh is marble. Dar, which means “pearl” in Arabic, may des- 
ignate stones with a pearl-like luster. The identity of the last 
term, soharet, is unknown. These four terms denote decora- 
tive building stones which could be polished, but apparently 
not precious stones. 


RA MOT. (N1dN7), mentioned in the Bible in various contexts. 
It is listed among the precious goods brought by the Arameans 
to Tyre (Ezek. 27:16); as a precious stone which is compared to 
wisdom in the eyes of a fool: “Wisdom is for a fool as ra’mot” 
(Prov. 24:7); and again as a very costly stone whose value is 
nevertheless surpassed by wisdom (Job 28:18). Ra’mot is clearly 
a precious stone; its identity, however, is unknown. 


[Uri Shraga Wurzburger] 


In Rabbinical Literature 

Talmud, Midrash, Aramaic and other versions as well as the 
medieval commentators give translations or interpretations of 
the two shoham (onyx?) stones on the high priest’s Ephod and 
of the 12 precious stones that make up the “Breastplate of Judg- 
ment” (Ex. 28:6-12; 15-30). Rav Assi (Meg. 12a) endeavored 
to explain “stones of a crown, glittering over His land” (Zech. 
9:16) and the bahat of Esther 1:6 by J7?y3 YY NVUINAW OIIN 
(“stones that flash back at their owner, but see Rashi and 
He-Arukh, s.v. on). Another explanation given (ibid.) reads 
yop omy? niwurnn (“which dazzle the eyes in the place 
where they are found” (see Jastrow, Dict, s.v. uum). The pre- 
cious stones mentioned in Job 28:18 are translated in the Tar- 
gum by 7192730 (corrupted from Greek capSévvx) and pr113 
or }?317°2 (beryl), the former also being used in the Talmud 
as a generic term for precious stones (Sanh. 59b; ARN1', 5 and 
38, 114). The onyx stone (738) is mentioned (Av. Zar. 8b, 1b 
and Tosef. Kel. BM 1:3). 

Under the influence of beliefs prevalent among other 
peoples and cultures, Talmud and Midrash attach magical, in 
particular medical but also psychological, influences to pre- 
cious stones, ideas which continued to prevail among medi- 
eval Jewish Bible commentators like Abraham Ibn Ezra, David 
Kimhi, Bahya b. Asher and also in the Zohar (see * Astrology). 
Simeon b. Zemah Duran (14'h-15'" centuries) in his Magen 
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Avot 2, 1 refers to the more than 400 precious stones and their 
qualities mentioned by Aristotle, and Abraham b. David Porta- 
leone (16 century) devoted a special chapter to this subject in 
his Shiltei ha-Gibborim (1612). Abraham wore a precious stone, 
hanging from his neck, which healed all those who looked at 
it (BB 16b); cf. the pearl-bag worn by animals (Sanh. 68a and 
Rashi ad loc.). Josephus mentions that the Essenes used pre- 
cious stones for healing purposes (Wars, 2:136). Many legends 
have been woven round the Shamir stone (or worm?) which 
was said to have been used to cut stones for Solomon's Temple 
and to engrave the Ephod and breastpiece stones (Avot 5:6; 
Sot. 48a—b; Git. 68a). Similar qualities were ascribed to the 
sapphire (PdRK 135b) which was believed to be indestructible 
and out of which the Two Tablets of the Law (the Ten Com- 
mandments) were said to have been made (Tanh. Ki Tissa 26; 
Song. R. 5:14, 3). Precious stones almost invariably occur to- 
gether with gold and silver as signs of wealth throughout rab- 
binic literature, and are the subjects of numerous legends (see 
Ginzberg, Legends, index, s.v. Stone (Stones), Precious). Pre- 
cious stones were also used for *seals and signet rings. 

The expression U°WN (esp. OWI °U°'WIN) = finery, cov- 
ers not only jewelry but also *cosmetics. Women's finery as a 
means of seduction was said to have been the invention of the 
daughters of Cain (see Krauss, TA 1. 198), yet women were en- 
titled to possess and wear it (Ket. 65a). Jewelry formed part of 
the marriage settlement (Song R. 4:12; TJ, Ket. 6:3, 30d), and 
was sometimes given in lieu of betrothal money (Kid. 48a); 
cf. certain restrictions on Sabbath wear and some purity reg- 
ulations (Shab. 6:1; Tanh. Gen. 34, 1; Kel. 11:8, 9; cf. Shab. 62b; 
Tosef., Kid. 1:11). A bride in particular, was to adorn herself 
lavishly (Song R. 4:10, 1; Tanh. Ex. 31, 18). Jewelry was of gold, 
silver, precious stones, pearls, and sometimes coral. There 
are full details of the treatment of pearls, their size, color, 
and shape and the manner in which they were pierced. They 
were strung together into necklaces sometimes consisting of 
several rows. Pearls were also set in diadems, together with 
precious stones; they were also inset in them or vice versa. In 
general pearls rated above jewels as the most precious objects, 
and served as presents between royalty (Artaban of Persia to 
Judah ha-Nasi, TJ, Pe’ah 1:1, 15d). Not only men wore these but 
even animals were sometimes adorned with precious stones 
as amulets as can be seen from the story of the ass bought by 
Simeon b. Shetah (TJ, BM 2:5, 8c). 

The main types of jewelry mentioned are signets (see 
*seals) usually worn as finger rings; women generally wore no 
signet rings, only ordinary rings (Shab. 6:1, 3; 62a; Kel. 11:8). 
Metal rings with a seal made of sandalwood or vice versa are 
mentioned. Rings, probably as other jewelry, were acceptable 
as loan-pledges (TJ, Shev. 10:9, 39d). They could also contain 
poison (Deut. R. 2:24). Women, brides in particular, wore as 
diadems a “City of Gold” (representing Jerusalem, Shab. 6:1; 
Kel. 11:8; Sot. 49b) such as Akiva once gave to his wife (Shab. 
ibid.; TJ, Shab. 6:1, 7d; ARN?” 12:30). Above all, women wore 
necklaces (catella), some of the “choker” type which were 
made of precious metal or stones, pearls, glass beads, or san- 
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dalwood. Ear- and nose rings were very common among 
women and also children of both sexes. An amulet-text was 
inserted in a capsule worn round the neck; children wore also 
small tablets or scrolls containing a Bible verse. Officials and 
tradesmen wore the insignia of their office or trade as adorn- 
ments. Other ornaments included anklets, bracelets, and also 
strings of coins, worn, by children in particular, on the fore- 
head, as a necklace, or on the upper part of the dress. Women 
also wore bells around the neck or attached to their dress. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenstein, Yisrael, 1 (1907), 71-74 (with bibli- 
ography); I. Loew, Fauna und Mineralien der Juden (1969); N. Shalem, 
in: Leshonenu, 3 (1931), 291-9; idem, in: Kovez ha-Hevrah ha-Ivrit la- 
Hakirat Erez Yisrael va-Attikoteha, 2 (1935), 197-214; U. Cassuto, A 
Commentary on the Book of Exodus (1967); S. Tolansky, The History 
and Use of Diamond (1962); E.S. Dana, A Textbook of Mineralogy, ed. 
by WE. Ford (1966*); S. Shefer (ed.), Abraham b. David Portaleone, 
Bigdei Kehunnah (1964); R.Z. Sverdlov, Yesodot ha-Minerologyah... 
(1948), 177-87; A. Rosenzweig, Kleidung und Schmuck in Bibel und 
talmudischen Schriften (1905). 


PREGER, JACOB (1887-1942), Yiddish playwright, poet, 
and short story writer. Preger was born in Kobrin, Belorussia, 
and raised in Drogichin and Warsaw. His reputation is based 
largely on two highly successful plays, Der Nisoyen (“The 
Temptation,’ 1925) and Simkhe Plakhte (“Simkhe the Rag,’ 
1935), a comedy produced by Maurice Schwartz in the U.S. 
under the title Der Vasertreger (“The Watercarrier”). His pub- 
lished verse includes Oyf di Vegn (“On the Roads,’ 1914), Oyfn 
Veg (“On the Road,” 1919), and Shloyme Hameylekh (“King Sol- 
omon,’ 1932), a “dramatic poem in three acts.” Preger’s art is 
rooted in folklore and the popular imagination. He is reported 
to have been killed by the Germans in Otwock. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 7 (1968), 227-8; Z. Zylbercweig, Lek- 
sikon fun Yidishn Teater, 3 (1959), 1888-94. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 


M. Ravitch, Mayn Leksikon, 1 (1945). 
[Leonard Prager] 


PREIL, ELAZAR MEIR (1881-1933), rabbi. Born in Birz, 
Lithuania, he studied with his bother Rabbi Joshua Joseph 
before going to Slabodka. After ordination he joined the fac- 
ulty of the yeshivah in Sadove and then moved with Rabbi 
Bloch to Telshe. In 1907 he became the rabbi of Beit Midrash 
Hagadol in Manchester, England, and then immigrated to the 
United States in 1911 where he became a rabbi in Trenton. A 
fellow graduate of Telshe, Rabbi Bernard Revel invited Preil 
to teach at the Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Theological Seminary 
where he taught from 1912 onward, first while serving in Tren- 
ton and then as rabbi in Elizabeth, New Jersey. During World 
War 1 he worked with the Central Relief Committee and be- 
came secretary of Agudath ha-Rabbonim and chairman of its 
Vaad Kashrut. He was widely published in Torah journals and 
published a book on family purity law in Yiddish. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son-in-law Rabbi Pinchas Teitz, who strength- 
ened the Elizabeth Jewish community. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.D. Sherman, Orthodox Judaism in Amer- 
ica: A Biographical Dictionary and Sourcebook (1996). 
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PREIL, GABRIEL JOSHUA (1911-1993), U.S. Hebrew poet. 
Born in Dorpat, Estonia, Preil was taken to the United States 
in 1922. Though he published essays from time to time, wrote 
in Yiddish and English, and translated from Hebrew into Eng- 
lish and from English into Hebrew, he was mainly a modernist 
Hebrew poet who introduced new themes and cadences into 
Hebrew literature in America. His lyrical pieces, which form 
the bulk of his collected poems, usually move in subtle, un- 
rhymed rhythms on the boundary of prose and poetry. He is 
a poet of things and facts: a map, a mailbox, Lincoln Center 
in New York City, a Chinese sketch, a picture of Vincent van 
Gogh serve as foci for poetical apercus and reflective moods. 
Though influenced by Whitman, Frost, and Sandburg, whose 
“Prairie” he translated into Hebrew, he was mainly an intro- 
spective lyricist. The New Hampshire and Vermont land- 
scapes fascinated him: The cool sobriety of the north cor- 
responded to his temperament which never ventured into 
flights of pathos. 

Preil’s poetry appeared in the following volumes: Nof 
Shemesh u-Kefor (1944); Ner Mul Kokhavim (1954); Mappat 
Erev (1961); and Ha-Esh ve-ha-Demamah (1968). A volume 
of his Yiddish poems, Lider, including his translations of his 
Hebrew poems, appeared in 1966. Other books of his po- 
ems are Mi-tokh Zeman ve-Nof (1973), Shirim mi-Shenei ha- 
Kezavot (1976) and Yalkut Shirim (1978), Adiv le-Azmi (1981), 
Hamishim Shir ba-Midbar (1987). Dan Miron collected the 
later poems and wrote an essay on Preil’s poetry in Asfan Se- 
tavim (1993). Preil also published a monograph in English on 
Israeli Poetry in Peace and War, in 1959. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Epstein, Soferim Ivrim ba-Amerikah, 1 
(1952), 229-36; A. Shabtay, Gavriel Preil (Heb., 1965); A. Marthon, in: 
Bitzaron, 43 (1961), 49-53; 54 (1966), 163-7. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
Y. Rabinovitz, “Darko shel G. Preil ba-Shirah; in: Hadoar, 48 (1969), 
354-355, 358; D. Rudavsky, “G. Preil: A Hebrew Poet in America,’ in: 
Judaism, 25 (1976), 188-200; A. Komem, in: Yedioth Aharonoth (Jan- 
uary 21, 1977); Y. Akaviahu, “Ha-Shir be-Aspaklariyyat ha-Shir, in: 
Moznayim, 47:2 (1978), 129-31; M. Peri, “Ha-Onah ha-Me'uzenet: Al 
Mivneh ha-Omek shel Shirei Preil} in: Siman Keriah, 9 (1979), 369-88; 
453-462; E. Sharoni, “Weary Single of Exile: G. Preil’s ‘Courteous to 
Myself? in: Modern Hebrew Literature, 7:1-2 (1981/82), 50-55; Y. Feld- 
man, Modernism and Cultural Transfer: Gabriel Preil and the Tradi- 
tion of Jewish Literary Bilingualism (1985); D. Pinto, Ha-Hekerut im 
Shirim Kodmim ke-Misgeret Yeda Relevantit: Le-Mizui Mashma’ut 
ha-Shir ha-Boded be-Shirat Gabriel Preil (1997); A. Holtzman, “Ha- 
Mezayyer be-Millim: G. Preil ve-ha-Omanut ha-Plastit; in: Migvan 
(1989), 127-140; E. Spicehandler, “Gabriel Preil? in: ccar Journal, 


50:3 (2003), 76-84. 
[Eisig Silberschlag] 


PREMINGER, OTTO LUDWIG (1905-1986), U.S. film 
and stage director and producer. Born in Vienna, Preminger 
worked at Max *Reinhardt’s Josefstadt Theater in Vienna in 
1923, and in 1928 was engaged by Reinhardt as director. He 
went to the U.S. in 1935 and gained prominence in the theater 
with productions that included the anti-Nazi play Margin for 
Error (1943). Taking up film work, he became one of the most 
controversial and important directors. 
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His successes include Laura (1944); Daisy Kenyon (1947); 
Angel Face (1952);The Moon Is Blue (1953), which led to a Su- 
preme Court decision that prohibited local censors from stop- 
ping distribution; Carmen Jones (1954), an African American 
version of Bizet’s opera Carmen, starring Harry Belafonte and 
Dorothy Dandridge, whose performance earned her an Oscar 
nomination for Best Actress — the first for an African Ameri- 
can actress in a leading role; The Man with the Golden Arm 
(1956); Saint Joan (1957); Bonjour tristesse (1958); Anatomy of 
a Murder (1959); Exodus (1960), based on Leon *Uris’ novel 
that dealt with the pre-1948 migration of European refugees 
to Israel; Advise and Consent (1962); In Harm’s Way (1965); 
Bunny Lake Is Missing (1965); Hurry Sundown (1967); Skidoo 
(1968); Tell Me That You Love Me, Junie Moon (1970); Such 
Good Friends (1971); Rosebud (1975); and The Human Factor 
(1979), all of which he produced and directed. Preminger also 
directed such films as Forever Amber (1947); River of No Re- 
turn (1954); and Porgy and Bess (1959). 

Despite condemnation of several of his films by the 
Roman Catholic Legion of Decency, Preminger was later dec- 
orated by the Vatican for his film The Cardinal (1963). Both 
Laura and The Cardinal earned him Academy Award nomina- 
tions for Best Director, and Anatomy of a Murder was nomi- 
nated for a Best Picture Oscar. 

Preminger’s autobiography, Preminger, appeared in 
1977. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Sarris (ed.), Interviews with Film Direc- 
tors (1967), 339-49; Current Biography Yearbook 1959 (1960), 369-71. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Grob, Otto Preminger (1999); W. Fri- 


schauer, Behind the Scenes of Otto Preminger (1974); G. Pratley, The 
Cinema of Otto Preminger (1971). 


[Harvey A. Cooper / Rohan Saxena and Ruth Beloff (2"¢ ed.)] 


°PREMYSL OTTOKAR II (c. 1230-1278), margrave of Mora- 
via in 1247, duke of Austria in 1251, and king of Bohemia in 
1253. Following his general policy of developing the cities, 
Premysl protected the Jews in his dominions. The city privilege 
of *Jihlava (Iglau), which he signed in 12.49, contained clauses 
concerning Jews. In 1254 he issued a charter, based on the 1244 
declaration of *Frederick 11 of Babenberg and even more lib- 
eral than the earlier proclamation. It was valid for all his do- 
minions. Among other provisions, it added sacred vestments 
to the articles forbidden as pledges, but it left the adjustment 
of the rate of interest to the contracting parties. Though omit- 
ting the provisions about capital punishment for desecration 
of cemeteries, it laid down that the Jews were not to be dis- 
turbed on their holidays with the return of pledges. Another 
provision was that an oath taken by a Jew was itself sufficient 
to absolve him of responsibility in the case of a pawn that was 
accidentally destroyed. Moreover, Premysl included the bulls 
of *Innocent Iv against the blood libel. He employed two Jew- 
ish comes camerae, and Jewish tax collectors and mintmasters. 
His favorable treatment of the Jews was opposed by the clergy. 
In 1268, apparently as a reaction to the Vienna Church Council 
of 1267, he renewed the Jewish rights “of his youth”; since the 
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Jews belonged to his chamber, he indicated, they came under 
his protection. Between 1273 and 1278 he exempted the *Brno 
(Bruenn) community from all taxes for one year. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.E. Scherer, Die Rechtsverhaeltnisse der Juden 
in den deutsch-oesterreichischen Laendern, 1 (1901), 336-8; B. Breth- 
olz, Quellen zur Geschichte der Juden in Maehren (1935), 2-10; idem, 
Geschichte der Juden in Maehren im Mittelalter, 1 (1934), index s.v. 
Premysl Otakar 11; Bondy-Dworsky, 1 (1906), 17-32; M. Grunwald, 
Vienna (1936), index, s.v. Ottakar 11; H. Tietxe, Die Juden Wiens 
(1935), index, s.v. Przemysl Ottokar von Boehmen. 


[Meir Lamed] 


PRESBYTER JUDAEORUM (arch-presbyter, or le prestre in 
Norman French), secular head of the exchequer of the Jews in 
13 century England who supervised the collection of taxes 
and fees for the crown. He has been variously identified by 
historians as chief rabbi, high priest, bishop, or judge. As one 
of the most prominent Jews in England, he was often called 
upon by the king to advise on a variety of matters affecting 
his people, and was sworn “to look after the administration 
of justice on behalf of the king and to explain the king's laws,” 
largely, presumably, on administrative matters. Six such arch- 
presbyters are known, all of them wealthy. Jacob of London, 
appointed in 1199, was followed in 1207 by Josce fil’ Isaac, who 
was succeeded by *Aaron of York in 1236. *Elias le Eveske as- 
sumed the position in 1243. After protesting against the oner- 
ous taxes and fines, he was deposed in 1257 and eventually be- 
came an apostate. The king then offering the Jews the right to 
select a successor, they chose Hagin (Hayyim), son of Master 
Moses of Lincoln, in 1258. The last arch-presbyter, who held 
office from 1281 until the expulsion of the Jews from England a 
decade later, was Cok Hagin, son of Deulecresse of London. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.P. Stokes, Studies in Anglo-Jewish History 
(1913), 23-43; Roth, England, 112n., 30-31, 79-80; A.M. Hyamson, 


History of the Jews in England (19287). 
[Isaac Levitats] 


PRESENCE, DIVINE. The notion of the Divine Presence is 
expressed in the Bible in two different senses: (1) in the cor- 
poreal sense, ie., the actual dwelling (shakhan, 2”) of God 
in His abode; (2) in the abstract sense, i.e., symbolic represen- 
tation by means of calling or establishing His name (shikken 
shem, OW 72W) upon the Sanctuary or the people. 


The Corporeal Notion 

God’s presence, according to the ancient view, is confined to 
the Tabernacle/Sanctuary and to other visible phenomena 
serving as the vehicles of God, such as the Ark and the *cher- 
ubim or the cloud enveloping the Godhead in its movements. 
That the Tabernacle was considered an indicator for God’s 
presence in ancient Israel may be learned from the words of 
Nathan the prophet to David: “.. I have been moving about 
[mithalekh] in a Tabernacle and tent [be-ohel u-ve-mishkan ... 
All the time I was moving about among the Israelites...” 
(11 Sam. 7:6-7). The same concept is given expression in the 
Priestly source of the Pentateuch: “I will establish My abode 
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[mishkani] in your midst... and I will be moving aboutl[i.e, 
be present]in your midst: I will be your God and you shall be 
my people” (Lev. 26:11-12). Similar statements are found in 
other parts of the Priestly literature, where shakhan, “dwell- 
ing,” is used instead of hithalekh, “moving about, as in Exodus 
25:8: “Let them make me a Sanctuary that I may dwell [we- 
shakhanti] among them,” and at the end of the inauguration of 
the Tabernacle in Exodus 29:45-46: “And I will dwell among 
the Israelites and I will be their God” The rabbinic term *Shek- 
hinah is actually an abstraction of this concept of “dwelling,” 
which in the sources just quoted is understood literally. Indeed 
the Tabernacle, as depicted in the Priestly tradition, represents 
a royal house with all its necessary facilities. 

Within the inner recesses of the Tabernacle, removed and 
veiled from the human eye sits the Deity ensconced between 
the two cherubim and the entire conception of the service 
is anthropomorphic (see below). It is performed “before the 
Lord” (’7°1D%) that is, in His presence. 

The presence of the Deity in the Sanctuary demands a rig- 
orous observance of all rules concerning holiness and purity; 
any laxity might incur the wrath of the Deity and thus invite 
disaster. The divine seclusion must be respected. Thus in an 
adjoining chamber, the high priest, the most intimate of God's 
ministrants, attends to His essential needs. Only the priest who 
ministers to the Lord may approach the divine sanctum; the 
“stranger” who draws near must die (Num. 17:28 etc.). Drawing 
near to the Deity here signifies entrance into the actual sphere 
of the Divine Presence and for this reason is fraught with great 
physical danger (cf. Lev. 10:1-2; Num. 16:35). 

This anthropomorphic theology derives from early sacral 
conceptions. The Ark was conceived as the footstool of the 
Deity and God as sitting enthroned upon the cherubim (1 Sam. 
4:4; Ps. 80:2; 99:5, etc.) The shewbread (07197 07?) laid out be- 
fore the Lord by the high priest, the lamp kindled before Him 
to furnish light, the sweet incense burned mornings and eve- 
nings for His pleasure, the offerings consumed by the Divine 
fire, and the danger that accrues from approaching the Divin- 
ity are all alluded to in the early historiographic narratives. 

In the ancient Israelite traditions God's presence is mani- 
fested mainly by the Ark and the pillar of cloud (see below). 
The Ark guided the people in the desert (Num. 10:33-34) and 
preceded the Israelites in the crossing of the Jordan before 
entering the Holy Land (Josh. 3:3ff.). The Ark also accom- 
panied the people in their battles with their enemies (Num. 
10:35-36), a fact which is well exemplified in the story of the 
critical encounter between the Israelites and the Philistines in 
Aphek (1 Sam. 4). When the Ark was brought into the camp, 
the Israelites shouted with a great shout so that the whole earth 
stirred (4:5), and the Philistines, hearing the shout, became 
terrified, saying that “God has come into the camp” (4:7). The 
most common expression for the manifestation of God’s pres- 
ence is Kevod YHWH. 


THE KAVOD OF THE LORD. The Godhead and its appear- 
ance are associated with the term kavod, a term underlying 
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ART 


elements in the drawings and prints done by Jacques Gotko. 
At times, there is even an element of humor, with the art- 
ist painting laundry hung out to dry on the fence, as did the 
amateur artist Hanna Schramm (Berlin 1896- Paris 1978), a 
socialist activist who had sought refuge in France and was in- 
terned in Gurs on the outbreak of the war and depicted the 
miserable life there in ironic-humoristic drawings. But, how- 
ever depicted, the prevalence of this motif stresses the sense 
of confinement the inmates experienced. 


DAILY LIFE — INDOOR AND OUTDOORS SCENES. The forced 
communal life in ghettos and camps meant living in extremely 
crowded conditions with the need for privacy denied, no mat- 
ter what race or sex the inmates were or what social standing 
they had enjoyed in their previous existence. The feeling of 
suffocation and the lack of private space is depicted by Malva 
Schalek in various aquarelles she produced in Theresienstadt. 
In many of her paintings she depicts the activity, or lack of 
it, in the camp. Sometimes she draws the interior as crowded 
and claustrophobic, with women and children lying or sitting 
on the triple-layered bunks, surrounded by bundles and suit- 
cases. In others she portrays inmates reading or lying down. 
Similar depictions were produced by Osias Hofstaetter (Boch- 
nia, Poland 1905-Ramat Gan, Israel 1994), who immigrated to 
Belgium, from where he was sent, after the Nazis invaded this 
country, to the French internment camps of Saint Cyprien and 
Gurs, where he depicted the forced idleness of men in and out 
of the barracks, as well as the overcrowdedness. 

Some interior scenes, as those done by Jane Lévy (Paris 
1884-Auschwitz 1943) in Drancy or Emmy Falck-Ettlinger 
(Lubeck 1882-Bet ha-Shtitah, Israel 1960) in Gurs, are charac- 
terized by extreme order and cleanliness. They depict kitchen 
utensils and personal items, a kind of desire to create a feeling 
of intimacy, warmth, and domesticity. Yet these works evoke 
a feeling of desolation and emptiness which even the domes- 
ticity of the interior cannot overcome. 

Countless paintings show everyday, routine activities - 
bathing, washing one’s hair, going to the toilet — since these 
basic human acts could no longer be taken for granted in the 
surroundings the inmates now found themselves in. Bathing 
was extremely difficult, as the water supply was completely 
inadequate for all the inmates and available only a few hours 
a day and often had to be done outdoors. Going to the toilet 
was no less embarrassing. The most intimate bodily functions 
had to be performed in public, adding to the dehumanization 
of the inmates. This may seem trifling compared to the acts of 
mass murder that were taking place at the time, but it should 
be remembered that the daily life of the inmates consisted in 
trying to meet the numerous “trifling” needs that are basic to 
civilized human life. 

Many artists depict these activities, sometimes in humor- 
istic drawings or aquarelles. Karl Schwesig (Gelsenkirchen, 
Germany, 1898-Duesseldorf 1955), a German communist 
who had fled from Germany after Hitler's rise to power and 
was a political refugee in Belgium, was interned in four dif- 
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ferent French camps. From his vast experience he depicted 
daily life, which became worse with the time. Many of his 
drawings illustrate the way the inmates were cooped up with 
a lack of hygienic facilities, as did other artists in the various 
camps - all attesting to the embarrassment and humiliation 
which accompanied these activities. 


FOOD. The inmates suffered constantly from hunger, which 
weakened them both physically and mentally. Hunting for 
food was one of the main occupations of the camp inmates. 
Many paintings portray the subject of food, or the lack of food, 
ranging from lining up to get the daily rations (Leo Haas, 
Opava, Czechoslovakia 1901-Berlin 1983), to guarding a scrap 
of bread as though it were a treasure (Lili Rilik-Andrieux, Ber- 
lin 1914-San Diego 1996), to rummaging through the garbage 
to find a bite to eat that might ease the pangs of hunger (Karl 
Schwesig; Sigismond Kolos (Vary, Transylvania 1899-?)). Pic- 
tures of this last scene serve to illustrate again the degradation 
that was forced upon the camp inmates. 

In the Auschwitz-Birkenau State Museum at Auschwitz, 
there is a Memories Calendar (Kalendarz wspomnien) compris- 
ing 22 small drawings (18 x 10 cm), produced in Auschwitz in 
1944 by Ewa Gabanyi, prisoner no. 4739. Gabanyi was born 
in Czechoslovakia to a Jewish family and interned on April 3, 
1942. The pictures in her calendar are mostly theatrical and 
fantastic - surrealistic dances and balls, elaborate costumes, 
weird animals, and exotic scenery. One picture stands out as 
completely different, as she depicts a woman prisoner in her 
striped dress eating soup, with the inscription First soup in the 
camp (Zjada pierwswg Zoupke Lagrowg), dated April 27, 1942; 
hence her first hot meal came three weeks after her arrival in 
Auschwitz. A picture that seemed completely naturalistic turns 
out to have a surrealistic aspect in the world of the camps. 


DEPORTATIONS. The huge numbers sent to camps and from 
there deported to the death camps were portrayed by various 
artists such as Dr. Karel Fleischmann (Klatovy, Czechoslova- 
kia 1897-Auschwitz 1944) and Charlotte Buresova (Prague 
1904—Prague 1983) in Thereisienstadt, David Brainin (Khar- 
kov, Ukraine 1905-Auschwitz 1942) in Compiégne, Kurt- 
Connard Loew (Vienna 1914-Vienna 1980), and Julius-Col- 
len Turner (Schivelbein, Germany 1881-?) in Gurs, and Leo 
Maillet (Leopold Mayer; Frankfurt-am-Main 1902-Switzer- 
land 1990) in Les Milles. In these pictures the artists usually 
depict faceless masses rather than individuals being sent on 
their last journey. Yet in several pictures, amidst the endless 
lines of people stretching beyond the horizon, the artist re- 
veals the face of one of the deportees, often a child clinging to 
its mother or a disabled old person guarded by soldiers with 
pointed weapons. These scenes depict with bitter irony the 
imbalance of power - the innocence and the helplessness of 
the deportees versus the power of the executioners. 


LANDSCAPES. The camps were often situated in beautiful 
areas, with snow-covered mountains in the distance or pic- 
turesque seaside villages, which were in sharp contrast to the 
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the imagery of the Divine Presence in the Bible and parallel- 
ing the term Shekhinah in rabbinic literature. The Tabernacle 
is said to be sanctified by the “Kavod of the Lord” (Ex. 29:43) 
and indeed when God enters the Tabernacle after its inaugu- 
ration the Tabernacle is said to be filled with the kavod (Ex. 
40:34-35). The dedication of the Jerusalem Temple is described 
in similar terms in 1 Kings 8:11. In both cases the kavod enters 
the holy abode, accompanied by the cloud, up to the Holy of 
Holies during which time Moses, on the one hand, and the 
Jerusalem priests, on the other, could not come in to minis- 
ter. Only after the cloud departed and the kavod arrived at its 
place between the cherubim could Moses or the Jerusalem 
priests reenter the holy House. 

The cloud serves as an envelope which screens the Deity 
from mortal view. Only Moses, who converses with God face 
to face, may enter into the cloud (Ex. 24:18). To the Israelites, 
however, God manifests Himself only when covered by a 
cloud. Unlike Moses they see only flames flashing forth from 
the cloud (Ex. 24:17). Only once does God manifest Himself to 
Israel without His screen of cloud - on the day of the inaugura- 
tion of the Tabernacle (Lev. 9:23), an event whose importance 
parallels the Sinaitic revelation. The cloud departs from the 
Deity only when He assumes another mode of concealment, 
namely the Tent of Meeting or the Sanctuary. When the kavod 
enters the Tabernacle, the cloud remains outside and covers 
the tent. When the Tabernacle is dismantled, the kavod leaves 
the tent which is enveloped once again by the cloud which 
awaits Him and rises upward (Num. 9:15 ff.). 


THE NATURE OF THE KAVOD. Knowledge of the underly- 
ing imagery of the concept of kavod, which is embedded in 
Priestly tradition, is provided by Ezekiel whose ideology and 
divine imagery is grounded on Priestly doctrine. In Ezekiel 
1, the kavod is described as an envelope of fire and brightness 
conveyed on a chariot. From afar, the apparition is like a blaz- 
ing fire upon a great cloud swept by a storm wind (1:4). It is 
this radiance and brightness of the kavod which made Moses’ 
face radiant after he spoke with God (Ex. 34:29-35). 

This characteristic feature of God, i.e., His being sur- 
rounded by an aureole or nimbus, is salient in the descrip- 
tion of gods in Mesopotamia. The terms denoting the halo of 
the gods in Mesopotamia, pulhu-melammu, actually corre- 
spond to the Hebrew kavod-yirah and indeed refer to the 
flame and fire enveloping the Godhead. Like the Tabernacle 
and Temple in Israel, the Mesopotamian shrines and chapels 
were clad with the melammu, i.e., the divine splendor. The 
kavod is said to cover (cf. Hab. 3:3, ksh) and fill (Num. 14:21; 
Isa. 6:3, ml’) heaven and earth. The same idea occurs in con- 
nection with the pulhu-melammu in Akkadian expressed by 
the verbs katamu and mali which are identical with the He- 
brew ksh and mI’. The Akkadian pulhu-melammu is often 
employed in connection with overwhelming the enemy and 
terrifying him. This is in fact expressed in Isaiah 2 where on 
the “day of the Lord” God appears in “terror” and “majestic 
glory” (pahad yHwu ve-hadar ge’ono) a pair of concepts which 
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can now be better understood on the basis of the Mesopota- 
mian parallels. 

The correspondence of pulhu-melammu to kavod-yirah 
may be discerned in some other biblical descriptions. The 
Mesopotamian god imparts his melammu to the king who 
is the god’s representative and thus endows him with divine 
power. When the god rejects the king and deprives him of 
the melammu, the king no longer continues to reign by di- 
vine grace. Reflections of these beliefs may also be discerned 
in biblical literature. Though the Priestly document describes 
only Moses as being endowed with the divine radiance, bibli- 
cal wisdom and psalmodic literature describe man in general, 
in contexts in which he is likened to a king, as being endowed 
with the divine kavod and splendor: “Thou hast made him lit- 
tle less than God, and dost crown him with kavod and splen- 
dor” (Ps. 8:6). If man becomes unworthy then God deprives 
him of the divine kavod: “He has stripped me of my kavod and 
taken the crown from my head” (Job 19:9). 

Ezekiel in his divine chariot vision describes the divine 
animals as endowed with terror (yir’ah; 1:18). The passage ap- 
pears to employ the term in the sense of a dazzling and awe- 
inspiring covering or dress of heavenly and divine beings as 
does its Akkadian counterpart in Babylonian and Assyrian 
literature (see Oppenheim, in bibl.). The obscure expression 
in the Song of the Sea nora’ tehillot (Ex. 15:11a) is also best 
rendered in this sense. The word tehillot in this verse does 
not mean “praises” but “radiance” (cf. Job 29:3; 31:26, 41:10) 
as it does in Habakkuk 3:3: “His splendor covered the heavens 
and the earth was full of his tehillah” The tehillah of God fills 
the universe as does His kavod (cf. Num. 14:21; Isa. 6:3). The 
terms yirah and kavod, then, are used synonymously in bib- 
lical literature as are their Akkadian counterparts pulhu and 
melammu in Babylonian literature. 


The Abstract Notion 

In contradiction to this corporeal representation of the kavod, 
Deuteronomy promulgates the doctrine of the “Name” The 
Deity cannot be likened to any form whatever, and He can- 
not therefore be conceived as dwelling in a Temple. God 
has caused the Temple to be called by His name or has caused 
His name to dwell therein, but He Himself does not dwell 
in it. The Deuteronomic school used the word shem, “name,” 
to indicate the incorporeal aspect of God in a very consistent 
manner and never made the slightest digression from it. There 
is not one example in the Deuteronomic literature of God’s 
dwelling in the Temple or the building of a house for God. 
The Temple is always the dwelling of His “name.” This consis- 
tency is seen most clearly when a Deuteronomic text is inter- 
woven with an earlier text which does not know the “name 
theology.’ Thus the account of the building of the Temple and 
the ancient story of its dedication speak plainly about build- 
ing a house for God (1 Kings 6:1, 2; 8:13), while the Deuter- 
onomist whenever he mentions the building, describes it as 
being for the “name” of God (1 Kings 3:2; 5:17, 19; 8:17, 18, 19, 
20, 44, 48). 
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The most definitive expression of this theology is to be 
found in the prayer of Solomon in 1 Kings 8. The Temple is not 
God's place of habitation but serves only as a house of wor- 
ship in which Israelites and foreigners alike may deliver their 
prayers to the Lord Who dwells in heaven. The idea that God’s 
habitation is in heaven is here articulated most emphatically 
to eradicate the belief that the Deity sat enthroned between 
the cherubim in the Temple. Whenever the expression “Thy 
dwelling place” (mekhon shivtekha) is employed it is invariably 
accompanied by the word “in heaven” (8:39, 43, 49). The Deu- 
teronomic editor is here disputing the older view implied by 
the ancient song that opens the prayer (8:12-13) and that des- 
ignates the Temple as God's “exalted house and dwelling place 
[or pedestal] forever” The word ba-shamayim, “in heaven,’ is 
consistently appended to the expression mekhon shivtekha to 
show that it is heaven which is meant and not the Temple as 
the ancient song implies. 

In actual fact, however, the term “thy dwelling place” in 
the early sources as well as in Solomon's song (8:12-13) denotes 
the Sanctuary; it is the editor who is here attempting to alter 
this meaning and thereby wrest the song from its natural sense. 
This may be apprehended from the Song of the Sea (Ex. 15) in 
which the poet declares: “Thou wilt bring them in, and plant 
them on Thy own mountain, the foundation, O Lord, which 
Thou hast made for Thy abode [makhon le-shivtekha] the 
Sanctuary, O Lord, which Thy hands have established” (15:17). 
The Israelites can only be planted in YHwu’s own mountain. 
The latter denotes not the Temple mount alone but the entire 
Holy Land (cf. Isa. 11:9; 14:25; 25:6, 7, 10; see *Isaiah), but “the 
place for You to dwell in” and “the Sanctuary” means naturally 
the Temple, and one suspects an adaptation of Solomon's dedi- 
cation with “you made” substituted for an original “I made” 
and “Your hands” for an original “my [i-e., Solomon's] hands” 
(cf. Eretz-Israel, 9 (1969), 45 n. 4). Indeed, Isaiah who visual- 
izes God as seated upon a throne in the Temple (chapter 6), 
designates the Temple as the “foundation [mekhon] of Mount 
Zion” (4:5) and elsewhere explicitly describes the Lord as 
dwelling on Mount Zion (ha-shokhen be-har Ziyyon; 8:18; cf. 
31:9). The expression “a place to dwell in,’ or rather the concept 
of a permanent abode for the Deity, goes back to the period 
of the United Monarchy when the House of the Lord was first 
erected, and constitutes an innovation in the Israelite concep- 
tion of the Divinity. The psalms which extol Zion and Jeru- 
salem, most of which are rooted in the court theology of the 
United Monarchy, consistently stress the idea that Jerusalem 
and its house of worship are the place of God’s domicile (Ps. 
46:5; 48:9; 50:2; 76:3, etc.). Thus, Psalms 132, which describes 
the transfer of the Ark to Jerusalem, expressly declares that 
“the Lord has chosen Zion, for He has desired it for His habi- 
tation [moshay]” (132:13). It is in the Temple of Jerusalem that 
God found, in a sense, His true place of rest, hence the Psalm- 
ist declares in the name of the Lord: “This is My resting place 
for ever, here will I dwell, for I have desired it” (132:14). 

This conception appears to have been first contested 
during the period of the Hezekian-Josianic reforms, in all 
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probability by the circle which was then engaged in the final 
crystallization of Deuteronomy. It is interesting that the very 
book which elevates the chosen place to the highest rank of 
importance in the Israelite cult should at the same time divest 
it of all sacral content and import. With remarkable consis- 
tency it resorts again and again to the phrase “the place where 
He shall choose to cause His name to dwell” (le-shakken/la- 
sum shemo) so as to emphasize that it is God’s name and not 
God Himself who dwells within the Sanctuary, as against the 
Priestly tradition which speaks of God’s dwelling in the midst 
of the children of Israel (Ex. 25:8; 29:45; Num. 16:3). 

It appears then that it was the Deuteronomic school that 
first initiated the polemic against the anthropomorphic and 
corporeal conceptions of the Deity and that it was afterward 
taken up by the prophets Jeremiah and Deutero-Isaiah. It is 
by no means coincidental that the only passages which reflect 
a quasi-abstract conception of the Deity and negation of His 
corporeality are to be found in Deuteronomy and Deutero- 
Isaiah: Deuteronomy 4:12: “You heard the sound of words, but 
saw no form [temunah]” (cf. 4:15) and Isaiah 40:18: “To whom 
will you liken God or what likeness compare Him,” and simi- 
larly in Isaiah 40:19 and 46:5. 

These later conceptions, then, are diametrically opposed 
to the earlier views articulated in the JE and p documents and 
in the prophetic books antedating Deuteronomy. Thus Exo- 
dus 24:9-11 refers to the leaders, elders, and so on seeing God; 
in Exodus 33:23 Moses is said to have beheld God’s back, and 
Numbers 12:8 speaks even more strikingly of Moses as gazing 
upon “the form [temunah] of the Lord” Amos similarly sees 
the Lord “standing beside the altar” (9:1), and Isaiah beholds 
God sitting upon a throne with His train filling the Temple 
(6:1; cf. 1 Kings 22:19-20). 


REVELATION AND THE ARK IN DEUTERONOMIC LITERA- 
TURE. In contrast to the account in Exodus 19 of God’s de- 
scent upon Mt. Sinai (19:11, 20), Deuteronomy 4:36 says: “Out 
of heaven He let you hear His voice, that He might discipline 
you; and on earth He let you see His great fire and you heard 
His words out of the midst of the fire.” In other words, the 
commandments were heard from out of the midst of the fire 
that was upon the mount, but they were uttered by the Deity 
from heaven. Deuteronomy has, furthermore, taken care to 
shift the center of gravity of the theophany from the visual to 
the aural plane. In Exodus 19, the principal danger confronting 
the people was the likelihood that they might “break through 
to the Lord to gaze” (19:21); it was to prevent this that there 
was need to “set bounds for the people round about” (19:12) 
and to caution them not to ascend the mountain. Indeed, the 
pre-Deuteronomic texts always invariably speak of the dan- 
ger of seeing the Deity: “For man shall not see Me and live” 
(Ex. 33:20), and similarly in Genesis 32:30: “For I have seen 
God face to face, and yet my life is preserved” (cf. Judg. 13:22; 
Isa. 6:5). Deuteronomy, on the other hand, cannot conceive 
of the possibility of seeing the Divinity. The Israelites saw 
only “His great fire” which symbolizes His essence and quali- 
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ties (Deut. 4:24: “For the Lord your God is a devouring fire, 
a jealous God”; cf. 9:3), whereas God Himself remains in His 
heavenly abode. In Deuteronomy the danger threatening the 
people and the greatness of the miracle is that of hearing the 
voice of the Deity: “Did any people ever hear the voice of a 
god speaking out of the midst of the fire as you have heard, 
and survived” (4:33; cf. 5:23). 

This attempt to eliminate the inherent corporeality of the 
traditional imagery also finds expression in Deuteronomy’s 
conception of the Ark. The specific and exclusive function of 
the Ark, according to Deuteronomy, is to house the tables of 
the covenant (10:1-5); no mention is made of the Ark cover, 
kapporet, and the cherubim which endows the Ark with the 
semblance of a divine chariot or throne (cf. Ex. 25:10-22 [P]). 
The holiest vessel of the Israelite cult performs, in the Deuter- 
onomic view, nothing more than an educational function: it 
houses the tablets upon which the words of God are engraved, 
and at its side the Book of the Torah is laid from which one 
reads to the people so that they may learn to fear the Lord 
(Deut. 31:26; cf. 31:12, 13). The Ark does not serve as God’s 
seat upon which He journeys forth to disperse His enemies 
(Num. 10:33-36), but only as the vessel in which the tables of 
the covenant are deposited. This becomes quite clear when 
Deuteronomy 1:42-43 is compared with Numbers 14:42-44, a 
tradition on which the Deuteronomic account is based. Num- 
bers 14:44 states that after the incident of the spies “the Ark 
of the Covenant of the Lord departed not out of the camp” 
and that this was the reason for the Israelites’ defeat in their 
subsequent battle with the Amalekites and Canaanites. The 
Deuteronomic account, on the other hand, completely omits 
the detail of the Ark and ascribes the Israelite defeat to the 
fact that God was not in their midst, without referring to the 
whereabouts of the Ark. 

The author of Deuteronomy similarly relates that it was 
God who went before the people to seek out new resting places 
(1:33), whereas the earlier source, upon which Deuteronomy 
was dependent, relates that it was the Ark which journeyed 
forth before the people to seek out new resting places for them 
(Num. 10:33). The absence of the Ark is especially striking in 
the Deuteronomic law of warfare (23:15). One would expect a 
passage which speaks of the presence of the Divinity within 
the military encampment to make some mention of the Ark 
which accompanied the warriors on their expeditions, as in 
1 Samuel 4:6-7 (see above). The Deuteronomic law, however, 
speaks of the Lord as moving about the camp but does not 
make any allusion to the Ark or the holy vessels. 

A similar conception is encountered in Jeremiah, for 
example, in 3:16-17: “They shall say no more, “The Ark of the 
Covenant of the Lord? It shall not come to mind... At that 
time Jerusalem shall be called the throne of the Lord.” In other 
words, the Ark of the Covenant shall no longer serve as God's 
seat, as the people were previously accustomed to believe, but 
all of Jerusalem shall be “the seat of YHwu,’ that is in a sym- 
bolic sense. In another passage the prophet declares: “Do I 
not fill heaven and earth, says the Lord” (23:24), recalling the 
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words of Deutero-(or Trito-) Isaiah when he expressly repudi- 
ates the notion of the Sanctuary as the place of God’s habita- 
tion: “Heaven is My throne and the earth is My footstool, what 
is the house which you build for Me, and what is the place of 
My rest” (66:1). This view is also encountered in the Deutero- 
nomic prayer of Solomon: “Behold, heaven and the highest 
heaven cannot contain Thee; how much less this house which 
I have built” (1 Kings 8:27). The Sanctuary is here conceived 
as a house of prayer and not as a cultic center. 

Although the abstract notion of the Divine Presence as- 
sociated with the so-called “Name” theology found its full ex- 
pression in Deuteronomy and in the Deuteronomic school, 
it should be pointed out that traces of it are already found in 
some of the earlier sources, especially in E (see *Pentateuch). 
The latter source does not contain theophanies in which God 
appears visibly in human form but revelations through various 
media, such as the dream or the angel. In one particular case, 
the angel, representing God, is said to contain God's “name” 
in himself (Ex. 23:21), which is at least an anticipation of the 
Deuteronomic “Name” theology. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.L. Oppenheim, in: JA0s, 63 (1943), 31-345 
G.E. Wright et al., in: BA, 7 (1944), 158-84; 10 (1947), 45-68; G. von 
Rad, Studies in Deuteronomy (1953), 37-44; M. Haran, in: 1£J, 9 (1959), 
30-38, 89-98; idem, in: Scripta Hierosolymitana, 8 (1961), 272-302; 
R.E. Clements, God and Temple (1965); M. Weinfeld, in: Tarbiz, 37 
(1968), 116-20, 131-2; idem, Deuteronomy and the Deuteronomic 
School (1971); J. Milgrom, Studies in Levitical Terminology, 1 (1970). 


[Moshe Weinfeld] 


PRESIDENT OF ISRAEL, the official head of the State of 
Israel, resembling a constitutional monarch in function and 
powers, bears the ancient Hebrew title of “*nasi.” According 
to the Basic Law: President of the State, passed by the Knes- 
set on June 16, 1964, any citizen of Israel resident in the coun- 
try is eligible for the office and may hold it for no more than 
two consecutive terms. The seat of the president is Jerusalem. 
With the exception of these two provisions, the Basic Law 
does not differ substantially from the Presidency of the State 
Law, 1951, which provides that the president must be elected 
by a majority of all members of the Knesset (i-e., by at least 
61 votes) for a five-year term beginning on the day when he 
makes and signs the declaration of allegiance before the Knes- 
set. He cannot be called to account before any court but he 
may be deposed by the Knesset for unbecoming behavior or 
in the case of ill-health, which makes it impossible for him to 
carry out his duties. 

The president signs all laws (other than those concerned 
with his own powers) and treaties ratified by the Knesset. He 
appoints (upon the recommendation of the foreign minister) 
the diplomatic representatives of the state, and accepts the cre- 
dentials of diplomatic representatives of foreign states accred- 
ited to Israel. Upon the recommendation of the appropriate 
governmental authorities, he appoints the state comptroller, 
the governor of the Bank of Israel, the members of the civil 
judiciary, and the judges of the religious courts. The president 
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receives the resignation of the government and sets in motion 
the process of forming a new government by consulting rep- 
resentatives of all the political parties in the Knesset and then 
entrusting a member of the Knesset with the task of setting up 
a government. He is also given reports of government meet- 
ings. The president is empowered to pardon offenders and to 
mitigate sentences. 

The first president of the state, Chaim *Weizmann, 
was elected on Feb. 16, 1949, at the opening session of the 
First Knesset - held with symbolic significance in Jerusalem, 
though the seat of the Knesset and government was still in 
Tel Aviv. He brought to the presidency his extraordinary ex- 
perience in Zionist leadership and diplomatic negotiation, 
but illness restricted his activities to the formal duties of the 
office. Weizmann died on Nov. 9, 1952, and was succeeded by 
Izhak *Ben-Zvi. Under President Ben-Zvi, the official resi- 
dence and office of the president were established in Jeru- 
salem. There for two full terms and part of a third, until his 
death on April 23, 1963, Ben-Zwi filled the office with rich hu- 
man, spiritual, and scholarly content. He and his wife Rahel 
made the residence a meeting place for the diverse “tribes of 
Israel,” aiding notably in the process of national amalgama- 
tion during those years of mass immigration from Europe and 
the Islamic countries. The monthly “New Moon” meetings of 
groups from particular countries and the “Open House” held 
annually during Sukkot week were typical of the direct contact 
established with the masses of Israel’s citizens, including the 
Muslim, Druze, Christian, Bahai, and Samaritan communi- 
ties. President Ben-Zvi paid state visits to Belgium and Hol- 
land, to Burma, and to Congo Brazzaville, the Central African 
Republic, and Liberia. 

When Zalman *Shazar was elected president on May 21, 
1963, he brought with him the qualities of a historian, Israel 
and Zionist leader, and orator, who had devoted himself to 
the world Jewish community, its educational problems, and 
its literature in Hebrew, Yiddish, and other languages. All 
these interests were expressed in the activities of the presi- 
dent’s residence. The Bible Study Circle, originally led by the 
Prime Minister, David *Ben-Gurion, met there regularly, as 
did the Circle for the Study of the Diaspora under the aegis 
of the Hebrew University’s Institute of Contemporary Jewry. 
The president instituted a special fund for the encourage- 
ment of literature and scholarship and invited outstanding 
writers, artists, and thinkers from abroad to visit Israel as his 
guests. He and his wife Rahel, a writer and women’s leader, 
paid state visits to Nepal, Uruguay, Chile, and Brazil in 1966, 
and Canada in 1967. 

[Shulamit Nardi] 

Shazar was succeeded by Ephraim *Katzir in 1973, Yitzhak 
*Navon (1978), Chaim *Herzog (1983), Ezer *Weizman (1993), 
and Moshe *Katzav (2000). Katzir, a renowned scientist, pro- 
moted science and higher education as president as well as en- 
couraging the spirit of volunteerism. Navon, a member of the 
Knesset from 1965 to 1978, was the first Israeli president to take 
a public stand on a controversial political issue, calling for a 
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commission of inquiry to investigate the events surrounding 
the Sabra and Shatilla massacre in the Lebanon War. He also 
made state visits to Egypt under Sadat and the USS. at Presi- 
dent Reagan's invitation. Herzog too spoke out on the issues 
and played a key role in the formation of the 1984 and 1988 
coalition governments. He visited over 30 countries, including 
first-time presidential visits to Germany and China. Weizman 
brought a brash, down-to-earth style to the presidency, more 
than once putting his foot in his mouth. He frequently vis- 
ited the wounded in hospitals and bereaved families in their 
homes. He resigned the office midway through his second 
term because of failing health and public criticism concern- 
ing his personal finances. His successor, Moshe Katzav, took 
a more low-key conciliatory approach. 


PRESOV (Slovak. Presov; Hung. Eperjes; Germ. Preschau; 
Ukr. Prjasev), town in E. Slovakia. From the late Middle Ages, 
foreigners attended the fairs of Presov, but the Jews had to 
leave in the evenings. The official rationale was that Jews were 
a different creed, but documents indicate that the burgers and 
guilds feared business competition. In the decree of Hungar- 
ian King Mathias 11 Corvinus, the guilds prohibited members 
from doing business with Jews. Austrian Empress Maria The- 
resa (1740-48) permitted Jews to stay in the city for the fair, 
but local law specified that a burger who provided a Jew ac- 
commodation would be fined. The Jew would be beaten, de- 
prived of his wares, and expelled. So Jews settled in nearby vil- 
lages. Things improved during the reign of Emperor Joseph 11 
(1780-90) but declined again after his death. 

In 1780 a Jewish businessman from Tarnopol, Poland, 
settled in Presov. Prosperous and well connected with the 
imperial court in Vienna, Markus Holaender (1760-1849) 
could not be expelled by the burgers, who were determined to 
oust him. In 1789 he received permission to live in Presov. 
Soon other Moravian Jews arrived. In 1830 a prayer room 
was established in Holaender’s house, and in 1847 the first 
synagogue was erected. In 1855 the hevra kaddisha was es- 
tablished; in 1857 a primary school was opened; and in 1870 
the mikveh opened. In 1887 the old cemetery, dating back to 
1827, was replaced. 

During the Magyar Revolution of 1848-49, many Presov 
Jews enlisted in the army. In 1868 Holaender’s son, Leo, pre- 
sided over the Hungarian Jewish Congress in Budapest, and 
led the Neolog (Reform) faction there. The Presov congre- 
gation joined the congress (Neolog organization of Hungar- 
ian Jewry). In 1871 the Orthodox split and established a new 
congregation. The influx of Orthodox Jews from Galicia and 
neighboring villages soon overshadowed the Neologs. In 1892 
the Orthodox erected their own synagogue. The Neologs con- 
structed a new synagogue in 1888 after theirs had been burnt 
in a townwide fire. 

In 1836 there were 89 Jews in Presov; in 1844 there were 
120; in 1851 there were 170. The community increased fast 
and in 1880 there were 1,221; in 1900 there were 1,211; in 1910 
the number reached 2,673. In 1930 there were 4,858. In 1940, 
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on the eve of the deportations, the official number of Jews 
was 4,308. 

In 1860 the Neologs elected Dr. Mayer Austerlitz to serve 
as rabbi. Officiating until his death in 1913, he had a lasting 
impact on his congregation and the Jewish community. In 
1912 a nusah “sefarad” Hasidic group left the Orthodox con- 
gregation and organized one of their own. They hired a rabbi, 
created their own yeshivah, and built a synagogue, a talmud 
torah, and other Jewish installations. Each congregation had 
its own school system. In 1931 the Orthodox established a Beth 
Jacob girls’ elementary school. Presov also had a vocational 
school for metal work. 

During World War 1 many young men enlisted in the 
army. After the war, a wave of antisemitism swept upper 
Hungary. In Presov, all Jewish stores on the main street were 
looted and demolished. As a result, Zionist political parties 
and youth movements were formed. The Czechoslovak Com- 
munist Party was also engaged in political activity among the 
Jewish public and Jewish youth. 

On the eve of the deportations, there were 6,000 Jews 
in Presov. In addition to the local population, the city hosted 
Jewish refugees from Germany, Austria, and Poland. 

In October 1938, Hlinka’s Slovak People’s Party, a cleri- 
cal nationalistic and Fascist party, proclaimed Slovakia’s in- 
dependence under Nazi supervision. One of their first or- 
ders of business was to persecute the Jews. In November 1938 
Slovakia lost a part of its mainland, which was annexed to 
Hungary. The party blamed the Jews for the loss. On March 
14, 1939, Slovakia proclaimed independence under the name 
the Slovak State. Again, the Jews were persecuted as violent 
demonstrations accompanied the proclamation. Jews were as- 
saulted in the streets and their property vandalized. Soon all 
Jewish institutions and organizations were shut down. Jews 
were expelled from schools, and the Presov community was 
charged with the responsibility of teaching the children. The 
next year, appropriation of Jewish property under the pretext 
of “Aryanization” began. Jews were losing their property and 
sources of income. In the spring of 1941, the Hlinka Party or- 
dered Jews to wear a yellow armband. Six months later, all 
Slovakian Jews had to wear a yellow Star of David. In January 
1941 a mob burned down the Orthodox synagogue. During the 
winter of 1941-42 Jews who lived on main streets were forced 
to leave their apartments. Consequently, Jews expelled from 
Bratislava sought accommodation in Presov. 

In March 1942, deportation to the camps in Poland be- 
gan. In Presov, the deportations started on May 12. Some 
6,000 of Presov’s Jews perished in the Holocaust. While still 
crowded around Lublin, the home communities did their best 
to provide the deportees with money, medicine, and food. The 
remaining community organized a network of smugglers to 
transfer goods, money, and letters to the exiles. Jews who man- 
age to escape from the camps and reach Slovak borders were 
transferred to safety in Hungary. In the spring of 1944, with 
the approaching front, the Jews of eastern Slovakia were or- 
dered to resettle in central and western Slovakia. 
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At the end of August 1944, an anti-Fascist uprising took 
place in Slovakia; 26 Presov Jews participated. Among the six 
Presov Jews killed in the attempt was Egon Roth, leader of the 
Ha-Shomer ha-Zair movement and head of the effort to help 
the Jews who had escaped from Poland. 

In 1947 there were 548 Jews in Presov. There was only 
one congregation. The Orthodox synagogue was restored, as 
was the mikveh. A memorial was erected for the Holocaust 
victims. A kosher kitchen and restaurant supplied meals for 
those who returned but had no place to stay, as well as those 
on their way home. In the spring and summer of 1945, mobs 
attacked and vandalized Jewish installations, shouting anti- 
semitic slogans. This prompted the remaining Jews to immi- 
grate abroad. 

In 1957 the synagogue underwent restoration and the 
cemetery was cleaned. During the Velvet Revolution, there 
were 60 Jews in Presov, who faced an unexpected problem: 
an American Jewish company wanted to purchase the Ortho- 
dox synagogue and transfer it to the United States. The Jews 
deterred their government from selling out. The Jewish Mu- 
seum was reconstructed and opened in November 1993. The 
Orthodox synagogue is occasionally used for services. All 
other synagogues are used mainly as warehouses. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Atlas, in: Zeitschrift fuer die Geschichte der 
Juden, 4 (1967), 17-32, incl. bibl. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Amir, 
Presov the Story of a Jewish Community: One among Many (2002); 
E. Barkany-L. Dojc, Zidovské ndbozenské obce na Slovensku (1991), 
335-41; Yizkor, Pietné odhalenie pamdtnika martyrov v Presove, 18 au- 
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[Yeshayahu Jelinek (24 ed.)] 
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Introduction 

The first Jewish newspaper is generally considered to be 
the Gazeta de Amsterdam, which appeared in 1675. Holland 
had by then become an important Jewish center, having at- 
tracted many Spanish-Portuguese and Polish Jews seeking 
a refuge from persecution, and some years earlier *Manasseh 
Ben Israel had set up the first Hebrew *printing press there. 
The appearance of the Gazeta was no accident. It was issued 
by a Sephardi printer, was written in Judeo-Spanish or La- 
dino, the language of the exiles, and carried dispatches from 
other countries. The next notable publication, Dinstagishe 
un Fraytagishe Kurant in Yiddish, appeared twice a week 
and then once a week as the Dinstagishe Kurant in 1686 and 
1687. The first Jewish periodical was Peri Ez Hayyim, also of 
Amsterdam, a monthly bulletin containing rabbinical deci- 
sions of the Sephardi community. It appeared from 1728 to 
1761. 

As Emancipation and Haskalah gained ground among 
European Jewry in the middle of the 18 century, Jewish jour- 
nals appeared in Germany and other countries. Their numbers 
increased with the revival of Hebrew, the growth of Yiddish lit- 
erature, and the continued flight of Jews from Eastern Europe. 
The rise of modern Zionism and the emergence of political 
parties among the Jews stimulated printing and publishing, 
and by 1882 Isidore Singer of Vienna, in the brochure Presse 
und Judenthum, was able to list 103 extant Jewish newspapers 
and journals. Thirty of them were in German, 19 in Hebrew 
(three of them appearing in Jerusalem), 15 in English, 14 in 
Yiddish, six in Ladino, five in French, and the rest in eight 
other languages. 

The first successful Jewish newspaper in the modern 
sense was the “Allgemeine Zeitung des Judentums, launched in 
Leipzig in 1837 and surviving until 1922. The Jewish Chronicle, 
founded in London in 1841, was to prove even more success- 
ful and in 2006 has flourished as the oldest Jewish newspa- 
per in the world. On Jan. 17, 1896, it published the first Zionist 
article by Theodor *Herzl. Herzl himself launched *Die Welt 
in 1897. These two weeklies published the latest Jewish and 
Zionist news and served as sources for other newspapers be- 
fore the Zionist Organization established its own press bu- 
reau to supply the Jewish press with the latest news from Erez 
Israel and the Diaspora. The first Jewish news agency was the 
Neue Juedische Korrespondenz, which was founded in Ber- 
lin in 1907 and served the Jewish press until shortly after the 
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outbreak of World War 1. In order to keep in touch under war 
conditions with communities in other parts of the world, some 
Jewish organizations established offices in neutral countries. 
The World Zionist Organization, with headquarters in Berlin, 
opened offices in Copenhagen where an information bulletin 
appeared under its auspices in English, French, and German, 
and reached (sometimes in reprint) the countries of both the 
Allied and Central powers. Another well-organized agency 
was the Juedische Presse Zentrale in Zurich. The main func- 
tion of these agencies was to scan the world press for informa- 
tion of Jewish interest and pass it on to the newspapers. They 
were mostly short-lived; but the *Jewish Telegraphic Agency, 
established in The Hague in 1914 by Jacob *Landau and re- 
established in London in 1919 by Landau and Meir *Gross- 
man, proved more permanent. In 1922 its headquarters were 
transferred to New York. It had correspondents and bureaus 
in many countries, and it issued a Jewish Daily Bulletin in 
English and other languages; in 1962 it began a weekly bulle- 
tin, Community News. 

Until World War 11, Europe had the largest number of 
Jewish periodicals. There were Yiddish dailies in Warsaw, Lvov, 
Cracow, Lodz, Bialystok, Vilna, Riga, Kovno, and other large 
East European towns, including Soviet Yiddish newspapers in 
Moscow, Kharkov, and Minsk. There were also Jewish Polish 
dailies, more than two dozen weeklies in Yiddish, Hebrew, and 
Polish, and nearly 100 monthlies. There were more than 100 
Jewish German-language weeklies, fortnightlies, and month- 
lies in Germany and Austria. A Jewish German-language daily 
appeared in Vienna, 1919-27. The rise of Nazi power brought 
most of these papers to an end. When the Nazi forces overran 
any country, one of their first acts was to close down the Jew- 
ish publications. “Underground” newspapers also appeared 
in the ghettos, among the partisans in the forests, and even, 
if rarely, in the concentration camps. 

In 1967 there were 580 Jewish newspapers and periodicals 
in the world, outside Israel: 178 in Europe, 245 in the US., 82 
in Central and South America, 29 in Africa, 21 in Canada, 19 
in Australia and New Zealand, several in Asia, and two in the 
Soviet Union. English was the language of the largest number 
(300), with Yiddish coming second (112). The position of the 
Yiddish language presented a paradox. Though Yiddish was 
regarded as generally losing ground, all the Jewish daily pa- 
pers outside Israel, ten in number, were in Yiddish. Efforts to 
establish a Spanish Jewish daily in Argentina were without 
success, and an English Jewish daily in London proved un- 
successful. In 2006 there were around 50 weekly newspapers 
and a large number of bi-weekly and monthly publications in 
the U.S. There were 15 weekly Jewish newspapers in Europe, 
seven in Canada, three in Latin America, and two elsewhere 
in the world. In addition, there were many which appeared bi- 
weekly or monthly in different centers of Jewish population. 
The former Soviet Union saw a rebirth of the Jewish press with 
over 40 publications among the republics associated with the 
Federation of Jewish Communities. 

[Lewis Sowden and Josef Fraenkel / Yoel Cohen (24 ed.)] 
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In Australia and New Zealand 

The Voice of Jacob, founded in Sydney in 1842, was the first 
Jewish newspaper in Australia, and before the end of the cen- 
tury several others, all in English, had run their brief careers 
and ceased publication. A few, however, became firmly estab- 
lished, notably the Australian Jewish Herald (1879), the Austra- 
lian Jewish Times (1893), and Hebrew Standard (1894). There 
was no significant growth in the Jewish press until the middle 
decades of the 20' century, when the Jewish population rose 
from about 27,000 in 1938 to 67,000 in 1960. The Australian 
Jewish News, founded in Melbourne in 1933 as a bilingual Eng- 
lish and Yiddish weekly, published a Sydney edition under the 
name of The Sydney Jewish News. In 1967 the two editions had 
a combined circulation of 20,000. 

The Jewish press attained a high standard under the 
guidance of Newman Rosenthal, O. Rubinstein, and Reuben 
Havin, its leading editors during the 1930s and 1940s. They 
made it an important factor in molding opinion both in the 
Jewish community and among prominent non-Jews. Leading 
political figures gained their knowledge of Zionism, the Ho- 
locaust, and Israel from pages of the Australian Jewish Herald 
and the Australian Jewish News. This bore fruit in the pro- 
Jewish stand taken by Dr. C. Evatt of Australia, as chairman 
of the un Advisory Committee on Palestine in 1947. Within 
the community, the press exercised a strong influence on the 
development of representative bodies, particularly the state 
Boards of Deputies and the Executive Council of Australian 
Jewry. It also influenced the decision in favor of establishing 
the Melbourne day school, Mount Scopus College, and later 
the Jewish day-school movement generally. 

The strong support which the Jewish press gave to 
Zionism influenced the outlook of the Jewish community, 
eventually winning over old-established families who had 
opposed political Zionism in the pre-State era. The pro-Israel 
opinion thus formed eventually led to the downfall of the Aus- 
tralian Jewish Herald and its Yiddish subsidiary, the Australian 
Jewish Post. In 1968 the Australian Jewish Herald, the oldest 
existing Jewish paper in Australia, published an article with an 
anti-Israel bias. During the controversy that followed, David 
Lederman, publisher of the Herald and the Post, also attacked 
the Victoria Jewish Board of Deputies. Pressure by the board 
and the immediate loss of popularity compelled both papers, 
with a total circulation of 12,500 weekly, to cease publication. 
Among the other publications which appeared in Australia 
were The Bridge, a literary quarterly, and Yiddish periodicals, 
Der Landsmann and Unzer Gedank. 

In New Zealand, the Jewish Times, a monthly, appeared 
in Wellington in 1931, and was succeeded by the New Zealand 
Jewish Chronicle, a bimonthly, in 1944. A monthly, Hashofar, 
was founded in 1959. 

[Lewis Sowden] 
In Belgium 
The small size of the Jewish community of Belgium for long 
limited the publication of Jewish periodicals. The first, Revue 
Orientale, edited from 1841 to 1846 by Eliakim *Carmoly, did 
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not have enough local interest to last. No others were pub- 
lished until shortly before World War 1, when several publica- 
tions were sponsored by Jews of East European origin. 

By 1959, however, no fewer than 225 Jewish periodicals 
had appeared in Belgium, reflecting the vitality of the commu- 
nity in the 20" century. Of these, 46 were in a mimeographed 
or lithographed form; 97 were in Yiddish, four in Hebrew, 80 
in French, two in German, one in Russian, one in English, and 
27 in more than one language. Four were published between 
1900 and 1918, 137 from 1919 until the German occupation of 
Belgium in 1940, seven illegally during the German occupa- 
tion of 1940-44, and 70 after the liberation of Belgium. Most 
of these were intended for the membership of an organization, 
rather than for the public at large. 

In 1970 there were five Jewish journals in Belgium: the 
weekly Belgisch Israelietisch Weekblad, founded in 1954; the 
bimonthly Tribune Sioniste, founded in 1951 and having a 
circulation of 5,500; three monthlies, Centrale (circulation 
8,000), Regards (Cahiers du Centre Communautaire Laic Juif), 
and Kehilatenou; and a quarterly, Central in Flemish and Yid- 
dish. 


In Canada 

The earliest Jewish newspaper to appear in Canada was the 
Jewish Times, a weekly first, published in 1897. In 1909 its name 
was changed to Canadian Jewish Times, and in 1915 it merged 
with the weekly Canadian Jewish Chronicle of Montreal, which 
had been founded in 1914. The Chronicle amalgamated with 
the Canadian Jewish Review and appeared as the Canadian 
Jewish Chronicle Review from 1966 in both Toronto and Mon- 
treal, becoming a monthly in 1970. There was no Yiddish press 
until 1907, when Der Kanader Adler (The Canadian [Jewish] 
Eagle) began daily publication in Montreal. Other Yiddish 
newspapers, such as the Toronto-based daily Yiddisher Zhur- 
nal (Hebrew Journal) established in 1911, emerged in the wake 
of increased immigration from Eastern Europe. After several 
false starts, a weekly Yiddish paper Dos Yiddishe Vort (The 
Jewish Word) started up in Winnipeg, 

Driven by a strong political agenda, Canadian Jewish 
communists began publishing a Yiddish newspaper start- 
ing from the 1920s that went through several name changes 
emerging as the Vokhenblat after World War 11. A monthly 
Congress Bulletin, by the Canadian Jewish Congress from 
1943 and the Canadian Zionist, in English and Hebrew, was 
published by the Zionist Organization beginning in 1931; the 
English/Yiddish The View-Dos Vort by the Canadian Labour 
Zionist movement beginning in 1940 and Orah of the Cana- 
dian Hadassah Organization. In addition a French monthly, 
Bulletin du Cercle Juif, was published by the Canadian Jewish 
Congress from 1954, and a quarterly in English and Spanish, 
Newsletter, founded by the International Council of Jewish 
Women, were both widely distributed. 

[Lewis Sowden] 


The Yiddish language press no longer existed in Can- 
ada in the 21° century, but the Anglo-Jewish press was alive 
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and well. The Canadian Jewish News was by far the largest 
weekly Jewish newspaper in Canada with separate Toronto 
editions and Montreal editions. The Montreal edition offered 
readers some French articles. With a combined weekly sub- 
scriber count of about 41,000 households, the paper is read 
from coast to coast across Canada. It is privately-owned but 
effectively functions as the national community-based news- 
paper featuring diverse points of view on topics of Jewish in- 
terest, national and foreign. The weekly Jewish Independent, 
published between 1930 and 2005 as the Jewish Western Bul- 
letin, serves the Jewish communities of British Columbia, es- 
pecially Vancouver, and is largely circulated by mail. Serving 
Winnipeg and surrounding communities since 1925 is the 
weekly Jewish Post and News. Similarly The Jewish Free Press 
is an independent newspaper published in Calgary which ad- 
dresses the interests of Jew in southern Alberta. The Jewish 
Tribune is published twice a month by Bnai Brith Canada, 
and deals with local, national and international concerns. A 
left-leaning monthly magazine, Canadian Jewish Outlook, is 
currently published out of Vancouver, with the assistance of 
“collectives” in other communities. Increasingly, all these pub- 
lications have online editions. Across Canada, many Jewish 
organizations, synagogue, Jewish campus groups and smaller 
communities also have their own newspapers or regular bul- 
letins and there are several Jewish-community-focused radio 
and television programs broadcast in centers of heavier Ca- 
nadian Jewish population. 

[Richard Menkis and Harold Troper (2"4 ed.)] 


In Czechoslovakia 

Jewish journalists worked in papers of all political parties in 
Czechoslovakia. There were Conservatives like Josef Penizek, 
Liberals like Josef Kodicek, Karel Polaéek, and Richard Weiner; 
Social Democrats like Gustav Winter; and Communists like 
Rudolf Slansky. There were also baptized Jewish editors on the 
Catholic press, among them Alfred Fuchs and Pavel Tigrid. 
Adolf Stransky founded the daily Lidové Noviny. The Prager 
Tagblatt had many Jews on its staff (Max *Brod among them) 
and a large Jewish readership. 

The Jewish press itself was characterized by vehement 
public discussion between the Zionists and the organized as- 
similationist movement, which created its first paper, cesko- 
Zidovské Listy, in 1894. In 1907 it amalgamated with a similar 
periodical published by Viktor Vohryzek and appeared then 
as a weekly under the name Rozvoj until 1939. The first Zionist 
organ was the German weekly for youth, Jung Juda, which was 
established in 1899 by Filip Lebenhart and survived until late 
in the 1930s. Another weekly, Selbstwehr, edited from 1918 by 
Felix *Weltsch, assisted later by Hans Lichtwitz (Uri Naor; 
d. 1988), became one of the outstanding Zionist periodicals 
in Europe, and from the 1920s issued a woman's supplement 
edited by Hanna Steiner. Another Zionist weekly, Juedische 
Volksstimme, edited by its founder Max Hickl and later by 
Hugo *Gold, appeared in Brno. The paper was established in 
1901 and appeared until 1939. 
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The first Zionist organ in Czech, Zidovské Listy pro cechy, 
Moravu a Slezsko, appeared in 1913, but was suspended dur- 
ing World War 1 and replaced in 1918 by the weekly Zidovské 
zpravy, edited by Emil Waldstein, Frantisek Friedman, Gus- 
tav Fleischmann, Zdenék Landes, and Viktor Fisch] (Avigdor 
*Dagan). In Slovakia and Carpathorussia the Jewish press in- 
cluded Orthodox organs and papers in Hungarian and Yid- 
dish. In Slovakia were the Zionist weekly Juedische Volkszei- 
tung (with a Slovak supplement), edited by Oskar Neumann, 
and the Mizrachi organ Juedisches Familienblatt; in Carpatho- 
russia the Zionist weekly Juedische Stimme, the Revisionist 
Zsido Néplap, and the journal of the rabbi of Munkacz, Yidishe 
Tsaytung, had the largest circulation. Of the many other Jewish 
periodicals the following were notable: the historical review 
Zeitschrift fuer die Geschichte der Juden in Boehmen und Maeh- 
ren (editor Hugo Gold); Bnai Brith Blaetter (editor Friedrich 
Thieberger); the Revisionist Medina Iwrit-Judenstaat, edited 
by Oskar K. *Rabinowicz (1934-39); the *Poalei Zion paper 
Der Neue Weg (editor Karl Baum); and the sports monthly 
Hagibor-Hamakabi. The Jewish youth and student movements 
also published periodicals of varying duration in the different 
languages of the country. The Juedische Revue was issued by 
emigrants from Germany in the late 1930s. Between 1945 and 
the Communist take-over in 1948, attempts were made to re- 
vive some Jewish periodicals, but eventually all that remained 
of the extensive Jewish press in Czechoslovakia was the organ 
of the Prague congregation; Véstnik zidovské ndbozenské obce 
v Praze, edited by R. Iltis (d. 1977), who also edited the alma- 
nac Zidovska rocenka. 

[Avigdor Dagan] 
In England 
The Anglo-Jewish press had its beginnings in the first half of 
the 19» century. During the next 100 years and more, numer- 
ous publications appeared both in London and the provinces. 
Many of them were short-lived, but some had long and influ- 
ential careers, and in 1968 the Jewish press in Britain com- 
prised about 60 publications. 

The first periodical was The Hebrew Intelligencer, printed 
and published by J. Wertheimer in London. Intended as a 
monthly, it first saw light in January 1823, but published only 
three issues. More successful was The Hebrew Review and 
Magazine of Rabbinical Literature, also a monthly, which 
lasted from 1834 to 1837, under the editorship of Morris Jacob 
*Raphall. Persecution of Jews abroad demonstrated the need 
for a channel of expression in England and brought about the 
first effective enterprise in Anglo-Jewish journalism. The Voice 
of Jacob, edited by Jacob *Franklin, was initiated in Septem- 
ber 1841 as a fortnightly, and was followed two months later 
by the Jewish Chronicle. The two papers were in competition 
until 1848, when the Jewish Chronicle gained the field for it- 
self and was destined to become the most long-lived of Jew- 
ish newspapers. Among other papers that appeared in the 
ensuing years were Sabbath Leaves (1845) sponsored by Haim 
*Guedalla; The Cup of Salvation (Liverpool, 1846-47); The He- 
brew Observer (1853), which merged with the Jewish Chronicle 
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in the following year; The Jewish Sabbath Journal (1855); and 
the Hebrew National (1867). 

The first Jewish penny paper, The Jewish Record, was a 
weekly that ran for four years (from 1868). The Jewish World, 
established in 1873, was edited by the novelist S.L. *Bensusan 
in 1897, when its circulation rose to 2,000. In 1931 it was ac- 
quired by the Jewish Chronicle and was amalgamated with it 
in 1934. Other papers were The Jewish Times, a penny weekly 
of 1876; The Jewish Standard, also a penny (1888-91); and Jew- 
ish Society (1888-91), under the nominal editorship of Frank 
Danby (the novelist Julia *Frankau). Provincial Jewry had pe- 
riodicals such as Jewish Topics (Cardiff, 1886), The Jewish Re- 
cord (Manchester, 1887), and The South Wales Review (1904). 
A Hebrew weekly Ha- Yehudi appeared in London 1897-1913 
issued by Isaac *Suwalski. 

The period after World War 1 produced The Jew- 
ish Woman (1925-26); The Jewish Family (1927); The Jew- 
ish Graphic (1926-28); The Jewish Echo (Glasgow, 1928- ); 
The Jewish Gazette (Manchester, 1928- ); The Jewish Weekly 
(1932-36); World Jewry (1934-36); and The Jewish Guardian 
(1920-36), which was founded under the editorship of Lau- 
rie *Magnus by a group of anti-Zionists. In 1968 the Jewish 
press of Great Britain included a branch of the Jewish Tele- 
graphic Agency; the Press Survey of the World Jewish Con- 
gress, founded in 1945; the Jewish World News Agency (Yid- 
dish), founded in 1940; and the Jewish Chronicle Feature 
and News Service, founded in 1948. There were weeklies in 
Glasgow, Manchester, Leeds, and Newcastle. In London, an- 
other weekly, The Jewish Observer and Middle East Review, 
was founded in 1952, as a successor to the Zionist Review. The 
fortnightlies included the Mizrachi Jewish Review, the Poalei 
Zion's Jewish Vanguard, and The Jewish Tribune in English and 
Yiddish. The others varied widely from monthly trade jour- 
nals to learned quarterlies and annuals. 


YIDDISH PRESS. Attempts to establish Yiddish newspapers 
in England preceded the mass immigration from Eastern Eu- 
rope in the 1880s. The Londoner Yiddish-Deitche Zeitung was 
started in 1867 and the socialist Londoner Israelit in 1878, but 
both were short-lived. Later enterprises were more successful. 
The weekly Peilisher Yidel (later Die Zukunft) was founded in 
1884 and lasted for two years. As the immigrant communi- 
ties increased in numbers in London, Leeds, and Manchester, 
they were served by dailies and weeklies, mostly socialist in 
outlooks - Der Arbeter, Arbeter Fraynd (1886-91), Germinal 
(anarchist fortnightly), Der Veker (anti-anarchist), Di Naye 
Velt (1900-01), and humorous periodicals such as Pipifax, 
Der Bluffer, and Der Ligner. It was not until the 20 century 
that Yiddish newspapers like the Advertiser and the Yidisher 
Telefon began to flourish. The Advertiser was absorbed by 
the Yidisher Zhurnal, founded in 1907, which was itself ab- 
sorbed in 1914 by the Yiddisher Ekspres. The Ekspres began 
publication in Leeds in 1895 and became a London daily in 
1899. The Yidisher Tageblat appeared from 1901 to 1910, and 
*Di Zeit, a daily founded in 1913, survived until 1950. A Yid- 
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dish fortnightly, Yidishe Shtime, founded in 1951, was edited 
in 1970 by I.A. Lisky. There was also a Yiddish literary jour- 
nal Loshn un Lebn. 

[Lewis Sowden] 
In France 
There was no Jewish press in France before the French Revo- 
lution. The first Jewish publication was the Caitung, a weekly 
in Alsatian Yiddish issued by a Metz printer for five months 
from November 1789. Several later journals were also short- 
lived, and it was not until the early 1840s that a monthly, Les 
Archives Israélites de France, showed any capacity for sur- 
vival. It was founded by S. Cahen and advocated reform. This 
stimulated J. *Bloch to launch a rival conservative monthly, 
LUnivers Israélite, in 1844. For nearly 100 years both periodi- 
cals exercised considerable influence on Jewish life, Les Ar- 
chives surviving until 1935 and LUnivers continuing as a weekly 
until 1940. This 100-year period, however, saw the birth and 
demise of more than 300 other publications. A total of 374 ap- 
peared from 1789 to 1940. Only 38 of these saw the light be- 
fore 1881; the largest number, 203, came into being after 1923. 
Of the total, 134 were in French, 180 in Yiddish, and nine in 
Hebrew; 56 of them (21 in Yiddish) were Zionist, and 28 (all 
in Yiddish) were communist. Many of them were stable and 
influential. Two of them were Yiddish dailies. During World 
War 11 a few underground papers were published in Yiddish 
and French. After the war, the Jewish press recovered its pre- 
war character. In 1957 the illustrated L’Arche, edited by Jo- 
seph Samuel and published by the Fonds Social Juif Unifié, 
the leading Jewish welfare and fund-raising organization in 
France, began to appear. L’Arhe was intended to express the 
revival of French Jewry after World War 11 by reflecting its re- 
ligious, intellectual, and artistic life. In 1967 there were three 
Yiddish dailies, among them Unzer Vort (Poalei Zion) and 
Unzer Shtime (*Bund), and a large number of weeklies and 
monthlies in French and Yiddish. 


In Germany and Austria 

Jewish periodicals appeared in Germany from the middle of 
the 18" century, when they became an expression of the era 
and its movements - Enlightenment, Reform, and Emanci- 
pation. One of them, the Dyhernfurther Privilegierte Zeitung, 
published in 1771-72 in the Lower Silesian town famous for its 
Hebrew printing presses, was a German-language journal writ- 
ten in Hebrew script. A few years later *Ha-Meassef (Berlin, 
1784-1811), was founded by Moses *Mendelssohn and used He- 
brewas its medium. The first periodical intended for Jews pub- 
lished in the German language and script was Sulamith, which 
appeared in Dessau from 1806 to 1833. Apart from this, the only 
periodical before 1850 that lasted for any significant length of 
time was the Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift fuer Juedische The- 
ologie, which Abraham *Geiger edited in Frankfurt from 1835 
to 1847. The longest-lived journal in German Jewish press 
history - 85 years — was the religiously liberal weekly Allge- 
meine Zeitung des Judentums, founded in 1837 by R. Ludwig 
Philippson of Magdeburg, and edited by him for 50 years. 
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Of the 75 Jewish newspapers and periodicals that came 
into existence during the 60 years before World War 1, only 
16 of those appearing at least once a month held out for more 
than 12 years. They were the following: 

(1) the *Monatsschrift fuer Geschichte und Wissenschaft 
des Judentums (1851-1939); 

(2) *Jeschurun (Frankfurt, 1854-70), founded by Samson 
Raphael *Hirsch; 

(3) the Hebrew *Ha-Maggid (Lyck, 1857-92); 

(4) the Orthodox *Israelit (Mainz and Frankfurt, 1860- 
1938); 

(5) the Juedische Zeitschrift fuer Wissenschaft und Leben 
(Breslau, 1862-75); 

(6) the *Juedische Presse (Berlin, 1869-1923), edited by 
Hirsch *Hildesheimer; 

(7) the Conservative Israelitische Wochenschrift fuer die 
religioesen und sozialen Interessen des Judenthums (Breslau and 
Magdeburg, 1870-94); 

(8) the Monatsblaetter zur Belehrung ueber das Judentum 
(Frankfurt, 1881-1908); 

(9) the liberal Allgemeine Israelitische Wochenschrift (Ber- 
lin, 1891-1906); 

(10) Im deutschen Reich (Berlin, 1895-1921), the organ of 
the Central Union of German Citizens of Jewish Faith; 

(11) the independent Juedisches Volksblatt (Breslau, 1896- 
1923); 

(12) the Zionist *Juedische Rundschau (Berlin, 1896-1938, 
see below); 

(13) the Mizrachi Israelitisches Familienblatt (Frankfurt, 
from 1900) called after 1920 Neue Juedische Presse; 

(14) the arts periodical Ost und West (Berlin, 1901-22); 

(15) the Zeitschrift fuer Demographie und Statistik der 
Juden (Berlin, 1904-22); 

(16) the Israelitisches Familienblatt (Hamburg, 1898- 
1938). 


BETWEEN THE TWO WORLD wars. ‘The Jewish political 
press was at its most flourishing after World War 1, when 
German Jewry enjoyed a cultural revival. This political press 
consisted mainly of weeklies, such as (1) the Zionist Juedische 
Rundschau; (2) the *C.V. Zeitung (Berlin, 1922-38) edited by 
Ludwig Hollaender, Alfred Weiner, Alfred Hirschberg, and 
others, founded in Berlin in 1922 as an outgrowth of the Cen- 
tral Union’s monthly Im Deutschen Reich; (3) the Israelitisches 
Familienblatt, established in Hamburg in 1898 by Max and Leo 
Lessmann; (4) the *Israelit; and (5) Der Schild, founded in 1921 
by the Jewish ex-servicemen’s association. 

Of more than three dozen community papers that ap- 
peared at various periods, most of them neutral in their han- 
dling of Jewish politics, the most prominent ones were those 
appearing in Berlin from 1911, Frankfurt from 1922, and Mu- 
nich (serving the Bavarian region) from 1924. A consider- 
able number of papers served the special interests of youth, 
women, teachers, cantors, social workers, and other groups. In 
addition to these, a large number of periodicals — published, 
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practically without exception, in German - dealt with reli- 
gious, scientific, and politico-cultural affairs. Among these was 
Der Morgen (Darmstadt, later Berlin, 1925-38), which had a 
“German-Jewish” or assimilationist policy. *Der Jude was the 
name given to a periodical published by Gabriel *Riesser dur- 
ing his campaign for Jewish Emancipation (Altona, 1832-35). 
The same name was used some 75 years later for another peri- 
odical, directed by Martin *Buber in Berlin from 1916 to 1924 
and supporting Jewish nationalism. The title Zion was given 
first to a religious fortnightly (Berlin, 1833-35), then to a Re- 
formist monthly (Frankfurt, 1840-43), later still to a Zionist 
monthly (Berlin, 1895-99), and finally to a Mizrachi periodical 
(Berlin, 1929). In this connection J. *Ettlinger’s monthly Der 
Zionswaechter (Altona, 1845-55) should be mentioned. 

Until Kristallnacht (Nov. 10, 1938), as a direct result of 
which the entire Jewish daily and periodical press of the Reich 
was wiped out, there were about 12 regular publications in 
Berlin and nearly three dozen more outside the capital. The 
Juedisches Nachrichtenblatt, established on the orders of the 
Nazi authorities shortly after the general ban on Jewish publi- 
cations, first appeared on Nov. 23, 1938. It was restricted to an- 
nouncements of official decrees, bulletins of the Nazi-enforced 
organization of the Jews in Germany (Reichsvereinigung der 
Juden in Deutschland), and of the larger Jewish communities, 
and the issue of important notices about emigration and wel- 
fare matters. This paper, which had none of the characteristics 
of a Jewish publication, appeared until 1943. 


AFTER WORLD WAR I. The Jewish press revived in West 
Germany after World War 11 was little more than a shadow 
of what had existed in pre-Nazi days. The first journal to ap- 
pear, in 1946, was the Duesseldorf Mitteilungsblatt fuer die 
juedischen Gemeinden der Nordrheinprovinz. In the follow- 
ing year the Juedisches Gemeindeblatt fuer die britische Zone 
was published in the same city. The German journalist Karl 
Marx founded the popular Allgemeine Unabhaengige Juedische 
Wochenzeitung in 1946. In 1951 two pro-Israel weeklies were 
founded: the Muenchner Juedische Nachrichten and the Yid- 
dish Naye Yidishe Tsaytung. By 1970 these three were the only 
three Jewish newspapers in the whole of the German Federal 
Republic, including West Berlin. Apart from occasional pub- 
lications, a monthly bulletin published by the Juedischer Pres- 
sedienst of Duesseldorf (the jpp) has appeared from 1965. In 
the German Democratic Republic one newspaper, the Nach- 
richtenblatt, has been issued since 1961 by an editorial board 
divided between East Berlin, Dresden, Erfurt, and Schwerin, 
its full title being Nachrichtenblatt der juedischen Gemeinde 
von Gross-Berlin und des Verbandes der juedischen Gemeinden 
in der Deutschen Demokratischen Republik. 


IN VIENNA. The German language was also predominant 
in the Jewish papers of Austria, all of which were published 
in Vienna. The first weekly came into existence in the sec- 
ond half of the 19" century. It was the politically liberal 
Neuzeit (1861-1904), a paper well disposed to religious re- 
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misery of the life within the barbed wire fences (e.g., Karel 
Fleischmann, Karl Schwesig, Lou Albert-Lazard). Many art- 
ists painted these views, which provided them with a kind of 
connection with the outside world. The colors of a beautiful 
sunset, while serving to remind them of ordinary life, also 
brought home the indifference of nature to their suffering. 


ART AS A MEANS OF CONNECTION WITH THE OUTSIDE 
WORLD. Artists sought to use their work as means to make 
contact with the outside world and let people know what was 
happening “on the other side of the fence.” They did this de- 
spite the danger inherent in such activity, as can be seen in the 
fate of Leo Haas and Dr. Karel Fleischmann, inmates of There- 
sienstadt, who paid a high price for their efforts to smuggle 
their works out of the ghetto. In preparation for a visit of the 
Red Cross in summer 1944, the Germans searched the artists’ 
quarters. They did this because they realized that the truth 
about their “model ghetto” was likely to be revealed in paint- 
ings being smuggled out of Theresienstadt. The artists refused 
to talk and after being interrogated and tortured were taken 
to a Gestapo prison. Eventually they were deported to Aus- 
chwitz, where Fleischmann died. 

Contact with the outside world was of tremendous im- 
portance to the camp inmates, and in many cases it was art 
that paved the way. In some camps, such as Gurs and Com- 
piegne, exhibitions were held. These exhibitions were visited 
by the Nazi administration and, in some cases, members of 
the public from the surrounding area. The inmates felt, for a 
brief moment, as if they had broken through the fence and 
were involved in the outside world. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that these events were not mentioned in the press, which 
used to stress that the camp inmates were parasites and profi- 
teers. Presenting them as creative and productive would not 
have fit this negative stereotype. 

Artists arrived in the camps from all over Europe, from 
cities, towns and villages and from all levels of society. As we 
have seen, despite the artistic variety of their work, one uni- 
fying factor was common to them all - they all portrayed 
the grim reality and their cruel experiences, with a sense of 
longing for their former world which had disintegrated so 
totally. 

The art of the Holocaust is unique in the history of art. In 
a state of hunger and destitution, with death a constant part 
of their daily existence, hundreds of artists did not allow the 
spark of the human spirit to be extinguished. In the universal 
language of art they portrayed the images of one of the dark- 
est periods in human history. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Amishai-Maisels, Depiction and Interpre- 
tation: The Influence of the Holocaust on the Visual Arts (1993); J. Blat- 
ter and S. Milton, Art of the Holocaust (1982); H. Fenster, Nos artistes 
martyrs (Undzere Farpainikte Kinstler ) (Yid., 1951); M.S. Costanza, 
The Living Witness: Art in the Concentration Camps and Ghettos 
(1982); G. Green, The Artists of Terezin (1969); M. Novitch, Spiritual 
Resistance: Art from Concentration Camps 1940-1945. A selection of 
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[Pnina Rosenberg (2"¢ ed.)] 


Art Influenced by the Holocaust 

Reactions in the visual arts to the Nazi persecution of the 
Jews paralleled Adolf Hitler’s rise to power and continue to 
this day. Unlike Holocaust Art - a name that designates the 
art produced by inmates in the ghettos and concentration 
camps (see above) - art that responded to the Holocaust has 
no clear name and its definition is highly complex. It was cre- 
ated by survivors as well as by refugees who fled to the free 
world before or during the war; by camp liberators who dis- 
covered the shocking truth of the Holocaust for themselves; 
by the children of survivors or refugees who carry in them- 
selves the burden of memories, pain, and guilt transmitted to 
them from their parents; and by non-participants who may 
have lost relatives in the Holocaust or were simply shocked 
by it or by the idea that its lessons remain unlearned. Some 
artists reacted immediately, occasionally even anticipating 
events to come. Others - including survivors who had tried 
to turn their backs on their past - reacted to events that trig- 
gered their emotions: the discovery of the camps, the Eich- 
mann trial, Israel’s wars, or other examples of genocide. Such 
artists came from all religions - Jews, Christians, Muslims, 
Buddhists, etc. - and all nationalities, including Germans (e.g., 
Anselm Kiefer) who wish to express their own stance on the 
subject or to atone for the past. For some, the Holocaust was 
a specific event occurring in a set period of time; for others, 
it was an archetypal event which could be used to comment 
on other catastrophes - Hiroshima, genocide in Africa, or 
the Aids epidemic. 

Moreover, artists had different motivations in using this 
subject. Some, such as Corrado *Cagli, documented the scenes 
on the spot or - like Audrey Flack and Nancy *Spero - on 
the basis of photographs, while others (for instance, William 
*Gropper and Leon *Golub) emotionally denounced cruelty 
and mass murder. Whereas survivors and their children of- 
ten used art as therapy to recover from the past, most artists 
used it to make sure that the Holocaust would be remembered 
by memorializing it. Many reacted by affirming their Jewish 
identity, at first by depicting figures in prayer or the shtetl, as 
in the works of Max *Weber. More recently a few artists (such 
as Judy *Chicago) have begun to see the Holocaust itself as 
their sole means of Jewish identity. Still others, for example, 
Mark *Rothko and Karel Appel, responded in a highly per- 
sonal manner by changing their style and subject matter in 
ways that are not self-evidently connected to the Holocaust 
but are revealed to be reactions to it on the basis of the art- 
ists’ statements. 

The artists’ goals were often linked with the styles they 
chose to employ. For instance, Realism was used in witness 
reports as a means of confronting the spectator with the facts 
and convincing him of their truth, while Expressionism was 
used to express anger and heighten the denunciatory power 
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form, founded by Leopold *Kompert and Simon Szanto and 
vigorously promoted by Adolf *Jellinek. The Oesterreichische 
Wochenschrift, founded in 1884 by R. Joseph Samuel *Bloch, 
several times a member of the Austrian parliament, lasted 
for 37 years. This was for a time the organ of the Vienna Jew- 
ish community, and as such it actively opposed both the an- 
tisemitic Christian Social movement and early Zionism. Die 
Wahrheit, the weekly organ of the Union of Austrian Jews, 
which first appeared in 1885, was emphatically assimilation- 
ist and anti-Zionist; its last editor was Oscar Hirschfeld. Die 
Welt (1897-1914), founded by Theodor Herzl, which appeared 
in Cologne and Berlin as well as in Vienna, was the weekly 
organ of the Austrian Zionist movement; in 1918-19 Robert 
*Weltsch edited the Zionist Juedische Zeitung (1907-21). He 
was also associated with the only Jewish daily ever to appear 
in Vienna, the Wiener Morgenzeitung (1919-27). The weekly 
Die Neue Welt (1928-38) was directed by Robert *Stricker, 
the founder of the Jewish People’s Party. The weekly Juedische 
Presse (1915-34) represented the interests of the Agudat Israel; 
and the Juedische Welt, founded in 1929, was close to the Aus- 
trian Mizrachi movement. Die juedische Front (1931-38) was 
the organ of the Jewish ex-servicemen. 

On Nov. 10, 1938, all Jewish newspapers and periodicals 
in Austria were forced to close down. A Vienna edition of 
the official Nazi Juedisches Nachrichtenblatt appeared from 
the end of 1938. After World War 11 the Austrian Jewish press 
was confined to monthlies. By the end of the 1960s there were 
a half dozen in existence, the two leading ones being Neue 
Welt, founded in 1948 and directed by Georg Kuenstlinger 
(1892-1969), and Die Gemeinde, founded by the Vienna Jew- 
ish community in 1958 and edited by Wilhelm Krell. 


[Ernst Gottfried Lowenthal] 


In Holland 

The Gazeta de Amsterdam, which was issued in 1675, is gener- 
ally regarded as the first Jewish newspaper. It was printed by 
David de Castro Tartas, a Sephardi Jew, and though its con- 
tents were not specifically Jewish, its language, Judeo-Span- 
ish, shows that it was intended for the Spanish-Portuguese or 
Marrano community. The first Yiddish paper was the Dinsta- 
gishe un Fraytagishe Kurant, which appeared first as a semi- 
weekly from Dec. 5, 1680, and then as a weekly, Dinstagishe 
Kurant, in 1686-87. It was issued by the Amsterdam Jewish 
printer Uri Phoebus Halevi. In 1797-98 the secession of a num- 
ber of Amsterdam Jews from the alte kehile (“the old congre- 
gation”) and their formation of the new congregation called 
Adath Yeshurun led to the publication of a polemical Yiddish 
weekly Diskursen fun di Naye Kehile, which appeared for 24 
issues (November 1797-March 1798). Its rival, Diskursen fun 
di Alte Kehile, appeared for 13 issues. 

During the next 50 years, several yearbooks or almanacs 
appeared for short periods, but there was no regular Jewish 
press until about 1850, when a number of Jewish weeklies 
made their appearance under various titles. The first was the 
Nederlands Israélitisch Nieuws-en Advertentieblad (1849-50), 
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started by A.M. Chumaceiro (1813-1883), who became chief 
rabbi of Curagao in the Dutch West Indies in 1855. It then con- 
tinued as Israélitisch Weekblad, under a new editorial com- 
mittee. The original editors established the Weekblad voor Is- 
raélieten (1855-84), which was continued as Nieuwsblad voor 
Israélieten (1884-94). As the Weekblad voor Israélieten it de- 
fended Reform Judaism, while a rival Orthodox weekly, the 
Nieuw Israélitisch Weekblad (N1w) was started in 1865 “to ad- 
vocate the real love of truth.” Its founder and first editor was 
the bibliographer M.M. *Roest. During the last quarter of the 
19‘ century, it was one of several Jewish weeklies in Holland 
and had a circulation of 3,000. By 1914 its circulation had risen 
to 13,000 and in 1935 to 15,000 among a Jewish population of 
about 120,000. Publication was interrupted by the Nazi oc- 
cupation of Holland but was resumed in 1945, when its policy, 
formerly anti-Zionist, became pro-Israel, while its approach 
remained Orthodox. By 1970 it was the only Jewish weekly in 
Holland and had a circulation of about 4,500 among a Jewish 
population of about 20,000. 

Contemporary with the nrw until 1940 were the Week- 
blad voor Israélietische Huisgezinnen (1870-1940), edited by 
the firm of Haagens in Rotterdam, and the Centraal Blad voor 
Israélieten in Nederland (1885-1940), published by Van Crev- 
eld in Amsterdam. These three publications carried detailed 
reports of local Jewish events, and readers letters, with foreign 
Jewish news usually in a subordinate place. Different was the 
approach of the weekly, later a bimonthly, De Joodse Wachter, 
established in 1905, which became the official publication of 
the Netherlands Zionist Federation. Its editors, always unpaid 
honorary officers of the federation, included Fritz (later Per- 
etz) *Bernstein in the 1920s. From 1967 until 1969 it existed 
only as a one-page supplement to the nrw, appearing once 
every two or three weeks, but has since become independent 
again as a monthly. Other Zionist periodicals were Tikvath 
Israel (1917-40), the official monthly of the Zionist Youth Fed- 
eration; the Zionist youth leaders’ Baderech (1925-38) which 
continued as Herutenu (1938-40); the woman's monthly Ha 
Ischa (1929-40), and Het beloofde Land (1922-40), later called 
Palestine, and issued by the Keren Hayesod. An important 
cultural journal, opening horizons far beyond the confines of 
Holland, was De Vrijdagavond (1924-32), established by Izak 
M. Prins, J.S. da Silva Rosa, librarian of Ez Hayyim, and Jus- 
tus Tal, then chief rabbi of Utrecht. 

By order of the Germans, most Jewish journals had to 
cease publication in October 1940. Only one Jewish weekly 
was allowed, Het Joodse Weekblad, which first appeared in Au- 
gust 1940 and which, from April 1941 until September 1943, 
was issued under the auspices of the Joodse Raad (“Jewish 
Council”). It published official announcements. 

After the liberation of the southern part of the Nether- 
lands in the autumn of 1944, Jews started publishing Le-Ez- 
rath ha-Am. This periodical merged with nrw in 1946. Postwar 
publications of a more than ephemeral nature include Habi- 
njan (1947-1999), the monthly of the Portugees-Israélitische 
Gemeente Amsterdam (the Sephardi Congregation of Am- 
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sterdam); Hakehilla (1955-1998), the monthly of the Joodse 
Gemeente Amsterdam (the Ashkenazi Jewish Community of 
Amsterdam); and Levend Joods Geloof (1955-_), the monthly 
of the Verbond van Liberaal-Religieuze Joden in Nederland 
(Union of Liberal Synagogues in the Netherlands). In 1998 
Hakehilla merged with Hakehillot, the new monthly of the 
Nederlands-Israélitisch Kerkgenootschap (Organization of 
Jewish Communities in the Netherlands). In 1999 Habinjan, 
too, merged with Hakehillot. 

Studia Rosenthaliana (1966-_) is a scholarly journal, de- 
voted to Dutch Jewish history and related subjects, published 
by the Bibliotheca Rosenthaliana of the Amsterdam Univer- 
sity Library. Until 2002 it was published biannually, from 2002 
onward annually. 

Around 2000 several new publications came into be- 
ing: the glossy quarterly Joods Journal (1997-_); Grine medine 
(2000- ),a literary quarterly about and partly in Yiddish; Or- 
ange Juice (2004), a bimonthly for young Jews. In 2000 the 
website Joods.nl started, which mainly publishes Jewish news 
from Dutch and foreign newspapers. 


[Henriette Boas / Hilde Pach (2"4 ed.)] 


In Hungary 

The beginning of a Jewish press in Hungary dates back to the 
1840s. A few issues of a Hungarian-language quarterly, Magyar 
Zsinagoga, appeared in Papa in 1846-47, and a German-lan- 
guage weekly, Der Ungarische Israelit, appeared in 1848. The 
first journal of any importance was Ben *Chananja, a Ger- 
man-language quarterly which had originated in Leipzig but 
from 1858 was published in Szeged, Hungary, by R. Leopold 
Loew, who used it in the struggle for Jewish Emancipation; in 
1861 it became a weekly in reduced format. There had hitherto 
been little demand for Jewish newspapers in Hungary, where 
capable Jewish journalists usually found employment in the 
general press. But now the position underwent a change. Sev- 
eral short-lived papers appeared in the 1860s, and in 1869 a 
Yiddish paper, Pester Juedische Zeitung, was founded in Bu- 
dapest. It appeared five times weekly and continued publica- 
tion until 1887, when it was converted into a German-language 
weekly, Allgemeine Juedische Zeitung (in Hebrew characters), 
which lasted until 1919. More significant was the Hungarian- 
language weekly *Egyenléség (1881-1938), which, during the 
*Tiszaeszlar blood libel case of 1882-83, appeared daily with 
reports of the proceedings. An important contemporary was 
the monthly *Magyar Zsido Szemle (“Hungarian Jewish Re- 
view”), which was founded in 1884 and appeared until 1948. 
It was produced by members of the Budapest rabbinical semi- 
nary and also joined in the struggle for Jewish Emancipation 
and religious equality. The same personnel simultaneously 
published a review in Hebrew, which was at first entitled Ha- 
Zofeh le-Hokhmat Yisrael (“Judaic Studies Observer”), later 
Ha-Zofeh me-Erez Hagar (“Hungarian Observer”), and finally 
Ha-Soker (“The Observer”). This review provided a forum for 
Hebrew writers at a time when almost all Jewish publications 
in Central Europe were in German. 
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Between 1846 and World War 1, many periodicals ap- 
peared for short periods, most of them weeklies and most 
of them in German or Hungarian. During the early years 
of Zionism, the authorities refused permission for the pub- 
lication of a Zionist paper. This was largely the result of 
the attitude of Jewish organizations which were opposed to 
the development of Hungarian Zionism. The first Zionist 
weekly was the German-language Ungarlaendische Juedische 
Zeitung which appeared from 1908 to 1914. A Zionist peri- 
odical in Hungarian, Zsidé Néplap, appeared from 1903 to 
1905 and reappeared in 1908 as Zsid6 Elet (“Jewish Life”). In 
1909 the Hungarian Zionist Federation founded its own or- 
gan, Zsidé Szemle (“Jewish Review”), which was banned in 
1938. The poet J. *Patai published a literary monthly *Mult 
és Jové from 1912 to 1939 and opened its columns to Zionist 
discussion. 

Between the two world wars, there were only about 12 ef- 
fective weeklies and monthlies in Hungary. The Jewish press 
practically came to an end in 1938, after which time the Hun- 
garian totalitarian regime (whether Nazi or Communist) au- 
thorized only one Jewish periodical. The periodical Uj Elet 
(“New Life”) was founded in November 1945 by the Central 
Board of Hungarian Jews, and from 1948 reflected the poli- 
cies of the Communist rulers, giving no space to the subject 
of Israel. Its circulation in 1967 was 10,000. 


[Baruch Yaron] 


In India 

The first Jewish periodicals of India were in Judeo-Arabic. 
Doresh Tov le-Ammo, edited by David ben-Hayyim had a 
short life around 1870 and was followed by the Calcutta week- 
lies, Mevasser; the Jewish Gazette (1873-77), edited by Ezekiel 
Solomon; and Maggid Meisharim (1889-1900) edited by Sol- 
omon Abed Twena. Bene Israel publications in Marathi be- 
gun appearing in the late 1870s. There was an almost contin- 
uous succession of periodicals, sometimes more than one at 
a time, in Marathi and English. These contributed substan- 
tially to the education of the community. The Bene Israelite 
appeared in English and Marathi (the mother tongue of the 
*Bene Israel) from 1896, and reported the rejection by the 
Bene Israel leaders in Bombay of Theodor Herzl’s invitation 
to send two delegates to the First Zionist Congress in 1897. 
It gave as the main reason the community’s support for the 
“*Protestrabbiner” of Germany and the extremely Orthodox 
section of Anglo-Jewry. 

The first national periodical to appear in India was The 
Jewish Advocate, an independent monthly published by the 
Bombay Zionist Association from 1923 to 1951. Another Zionist 
paper, The Jewish Tribune, appeared in Bombay from 1933 to 
1939. India and Israel was owned and edited from 1949 to 1953 
by EW. Pollack, who in 1952 became Israel trade commissioner 
and consul in Bombay. In 1968 there were three regular Jew- 
ish periodicals. The fortnightly News from Israel, founded in 
1954 and published in Bombay by the Israel consulate, had a 
circulation of 2,000. The Maccabi monthly, founded in 1947, 
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was published in both English and Marathi. Other organiza- 
tions published house journals from time to time. 


[Percy S. Gourgey] 


In Italy 
The Italian Jewish press dates from the middle of the 19" cen- 
tury. The first newspaper, La Rivista israelitica, edited by Ce- 
sare Rovighi, appeared in Parma in 1845 and continued until 
1848. Jewish journalism in the 19 century gave rise to such 
short-lived publications as Leghorn’s LIsraelita in 1866, and 
Pitigliano’s Il romanziere israelitico in 1895. It also produced 
two important reviews, Leducatore israelita and II Corriere 
israelitico. The first, founded in Vercelli in 1853 by the rabbis 
Giuseppe Levi (1814-1874) and Esdra Pontremoli (1818-1888), 
published articles on religious affairs and news from the Jew- 
ish communities abroad. Among its contributors were Elijah 
*Benamozegh, S.D. *Luzzatto, and Lelio della *Torre. In 1874 
Leducatore israelita became II Vessillo israelitico, which ap- 
peared at Casale Monferrato under the editorship of Flaminio 
*Servi and lasted until 1922. U Corriere israelitico, founded in 
Trieste by A.V. *Morpurgo in 1862 and later edited by A. Cu- 
riel and then by Dante *Lattes, was a publication sensitive to 
the pressing problems of Jewish life. This newspaper staunchly 
supported the Zionist movement when it came into being. 

In 1901 the rabbinical college at Leghorn launched the 
short-lived review, L’Antologia ebraica. L'ldea sionista appeared 
in Modena from 1901 to 1910. In 1904 the journal Lux, edited 
by Arrigo Lattes and Alfredo *Toaff, appeared in Leghorn, 
but ceased publication after ten numbers. La Rivista israel- 
itica, published in Florence from 1904 to 1915, was edited by 
the chief rabbi S.H. *Margulies and became a source of great 
interest for Italian studies. Umberto *Cassuto, PH. *Chajes, 
Ismar *Elbogen, S. *Colombo, and E.S. *Artom were among 
the contributors. In 1910 Rabbi Margulies also founded La Set- 
timana israelitica, a weekly in the style of the Florentine cul- 
tural weeklies, which appeared until 1915, edited by Alfonso 
*Pacifici, Carlo A. *Viterbo, Q. Sinigaglia, and G. *Ottolenghi. 
In 1916 the Corriere israelitico and La Settimana israelitica were 
amalgamated in Florence under the title Israel and was edited 
by Carlo A. Viterbo. Offshoots of Israel were Israel dei ragazzi 
(1919-39) and *La Rassegna mensile di Israel (from 1925). 

Other publications with considerable circulation in 1970 
were Bollettino della Comunita israelitica di Milano, founded 
in 1945 and edited by Raoul Elia; Shalom, a monthly of Roman 
Jewry since 1952; Ha-Tikvah, the monthly organ of the Fed- 
eration of Jewish Youth (1953); Karnenu, the semimonthly 
publication of the Jewish National Fund (1948); and Hed ha- 
Hinnukh, an educational monthly. 

[Yoseph Colombo] 


Ladino Press 

One of the reasons for the growth of a Ladino press was the 
reluctance or inability of the exiles from Spain to learn the 
languages of the countries in which they found themselves. 
Before World War 11 - during which the Sephardi commu- 
nities of the Balkan countries were either entirely or partly 
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destroyed - a considerable number of Sephardi Jews, mainly 
of the older generation and especially women, spoke Ladino. 
They had only an elementary knowledge of the local lan- 
guage — enough for local business and social intercourse with 
the surrounding population. There was, therefore, a growing 
need for some kind of Ladino reading material. 

As mentioned above, the first Jewish newspaper ap- 
peared in 1675 in Amsterdam and it was Gazeta de Amster- 
dam, printed in Ladino. It lasted less than a year and had no 
Ladino successors until the beginning of the 19 century. The 
main reason for this delayed development of the Ladino press, 
in spite of its early start, is to be found in the social environ- 
ment of the Ladino-speaking Jews, the bulk of whom lived 
in the countries of the Balkans and the Middle East. During 
the 18" century these countries were socially and culturally 
retarded, and their newspapers were neither many nor wide- 
spread. Like the population around them, the Jews, even the 
educated exiles from Spain among them, felt little need for 
the stimulus or enlightenment that newspapers could give. All 
this changed gradually in the 19" century and when in 1882 
Isidore Singer of Vienna listed 103 extant Jewish newspapers, 
six of them were in Ladino. 

Newspapers in Judeo-Spanish, transcribed in *Rashi 
type, had appeared in Jerusalem, Smyrna, Constantinople, Sa- 
lonika, Belgrade, Paris, Cairo, and Vienna. One of them was 
the Smyrna journal, La Puerta del Oriente (“Gateway of the 
Orient”), which first appeared in 1846 under the Hebrew name 
Shaarei Mizrah. Edited by Rafael Uziel, it contained material 
of general interest, commercial notices, and literary articles. 
It lasted just one year. El Luzero de la Paciencia (“The Light 
of Patience”), the first Judeo-Spanish newspaper to appear in 
Latin characters, was started in 1885 by Elia M. Crespin, in 
the Romanian city of Turnu Severin. It was a bimonthly and 
continued publication until 1889. The reason for publishing in 
Latin characters, according to the editor, was that the writing 
of Spanish had become greatly corrupted because Rashi often 
spelled words of different meaning in the same way. The cor- 
ruption of Ladino by the violation of the rules of Spanish, from 
which it derived, was a subject often discussed in the Ladino 
press. Thus El Tiempo (“The Times”) of June 28, 1907, ridiculed 
the Ladino used by a Bulgarian Ladino paper. El Tiempo, a 
literary, political, and financial paper, was first published in 
Constantinople in 1871 under the editorship of Isaac Carmona, 
and continued to appear until 1930. Its last editor was David 
*Fresco, one of the best-known Ladino writers of his time. 
Fresco was also the editor of El Sol (“The Sun”) of Constan- 
tinople (1879), a scientific and literary bimonthly. It seems to 
have lasted for about two years. He also edited El Amigo de la 
Familia (“The Friend of the Family”), an illustrated periodical, 
which was published in Constantinople in 1889. 

There were journals which were published partly in La- 
dino and partly in other languages. Salonik (“Salonika”), which 
appeared from 1869 to 1870, was published in Ladino, Turkish, 
Greek, and Bulgarian, the Bulgarian part being edited in Sofia. 
It seems to have been the official newspaper of the Turkish au- 
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thorities in Salonika under the editorship of Rabbi Jacob Uziel. 
Djeridie y Lesan (“The Journal of the Language”) appeared in 
Constantinople in 1899 in Ladino and Turkish. Its purpose was 
to make Turkish a living language among the Jews. 

Ladino found considerable support among the Jewish 
socialists of the Balkans, who claimed that it was the language 
of the Sephardi masses and should be preserved and encour- 
aged. They insisted, therefore, that it should be the medium 
of instruction in Jewish schools. A number of Ladino news- 
papers were exponents of the socialist idea. Among them the 
best known was Avante (“Forward”), which began publica- 
tion in 1911 in Salonika under the name La Solidaridad Ou- 
vradera (“Workers’ Solidarity”). It may be said that the his- 
tory of this journal, which began as a biweekly and during the 
Balkan Wars (1912-13) became a daily, is the history of social- 
ism among the Jewish workers of Salonika. Its first editor was 
Abraham ben Aroya, who was succeeded by Alberto Arditi. 
In 1923 the paper became the mouthpiece of the Jewish Com- 
munists with its editor Jack Ventura, for some time one of the 
Communist representatives in the Greek Parliament. Avante 
ceased publication in 1935. El Azno (“The Donkey”), a satiri- 
cal journal which appeared as a weekly for three months in 
1923, was apparently designed to counter Avante when the lat- 
ter became communistic. Another important Ladino journal 
published in Salonika was La Epoca, edited by Bezalel Sadi Ha- 
levi. It appeared from November 1875, first as a weekly, then 
twice a week, and finally as a daily, until 1912. 

In Bulgaria, where a number of Ladino newspapers and 
periodicals appeared under the auspices of the community 
and the rabbinate (El Eco Judaico, La Luz) the best-known 
Zionist journal was El Judio (“The Jew”), whose editor was 
David Elnecave, one of the most prominent Zionist leaders 
in the Balkans. It first appeared in 1909 in Galata, and was 
later published in Varna and Sofia. It ceased publication in 
1931, when Elnecave immigrated to Buenos Aires where he 
launched La Luz. On his death, the editorship was taken over 
by his son, Nissim. 


ZIONISM. With the rise of Zionism, Hebrew was revived as 
a spoken language among the Jews of the Balkans, and news- 
papers made their appearance in both Hebrew and Ladino. 
Yosef ha-Daat or El Progresso, a bimonthly, was published in 
Adrianople in 1888 in Hebrew and Ladino under the editor- 
ship of Abraham *Danon. Devoted mainly to historical re- 
search among the Jews of Turkey, it was published for about 
a year. Another Adrianople periodical was Karmi Shelli (“My 
Vineyard”), a literary and national monthly (1881), published 
under the editorship of David Mitrani. Among the better- 
known Zionist Ladino journals was El Avenir (“The Future”), 
started in 1897. It existed for 20 years under the editorship 
of David Florentin. The organ of the Zionist Federation of 
Greece, the weekly La Esperansa (“The Hope”), appeared in 
Salonika from 1916 to 1920. A Zionist weekly which was pre- 
dominantly French but also contained articles in Ladino was 
Lemaan Yisrael — Pro Israel, founded in Salonika in 1917 and 
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edited from 1923 to 1929 by Abraham Recanati, who eventu- 
ally settled in Israel. 

A number of satirical Ladino journals also appeared. 
At the beginning of the 20" century, El Kirbatj - the Turkish 
word for “whip” that found its way into Ladino - appeared in 
Salonika as a “liberal, humorous, independent weekly journal” 
under the editorship of Moise Levy. It was followed in 1918 by 
El Nuevo Kirbatj (“The New Whip”) under the editorship of 
Josef Karaso, which ceased publication in 1923. 

Altogether, about 43 satirical and humorous journals 
were published among the Balkan communities at various 
times. Among them were El Burlon (“The Joker”), of Con- 
stantinople, edited by Nisim Behar; and La Gata (“The Cat”), 
a satirical journal established in Salonika in 1923 with M. 
Matarasco as editor. 

At no time were the incentives for the creation or main- 
tenance of Ladino newspapers in any sense great or compel- 
ling. The Sephardi Jews found themselves mostly in countries 
of little cultural development and they long retained the de- 
sire for knowledge inherited from Jewish life in Spain. This 
enabled them to resist for some time the primitive influences 
of their surroundings, to which in time, however, they suc- 
cumbed. The intellectual classes of Sephardi Jews, educated in 
the cities of Central Europe, spoke the vernacular and other 
languages such as French and German. They, therefore, did 
not feel the need for Ladino newspapers. Finally, to most of 
the Sephardim in the Balkans the study of the Holy Scriptures, 
the Talmud and the Codes, and above all the daily recitals of 
prayers, were not merely religious duties: they also provided 
almost all their educational and cultural needs. The Bible, the 
prayer books, and certain rabbinical works were available in 
Spanish or Ladino. Textbooks were also available for the learn- 
ing of Hebrew. Aspirations for a wider world outlook did not 
exist among the Sephardim, largely because the countries in 
which they lived were on the whole cut off from the main- 
stream of European intellectual life. There was, therefore, lit- 
tle scope for newspaper activity. According to Moshe David 
Gaon in his Ha-Ittonut be-Ladino (1965) there were 296 pub- 
lications in Ladino between 1845 and World War 11, most of 
them in the Balkans and the Middle East, with Salonika as 
the greatest center. In 1968 there was hardly any regular La- 
dino press, except for two weeklies in Israel and one, partly 
in Ladino, in Turkey. 


IN THE U.S. Although Sephardim were the first Jews to set- 
tle in the New World and founded the first Jewish congrega- 
tion there in 1654, Ladino newspapers did not appear in the 
United States until the beginning of the 20" century, when the 
second wave of Sephardi immigrants began to arrive, mainly 
from the Balkan countries. The daily La Aguila (“The Eagle”) 
and the weekly La America appeared under the editorship of 
Moshe Gadol between 1911 and 1925. Moshe Gadol, a native of 
Bulgaria, and his partners Jacob Farhi, Asher Benveniste, Eli- 
yahu Hananya, and Josef Abulafia, acquired their own print- 
ing press in New York. In 1926 El Luzero (“The Dawn”), an 
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illustrated monthly, was launched by the Sephardic Publish- 
ing Company, its editors being Albert Levy and Moise Sulam. 
Only 12 issues appeared. The weekly La Vara (“The Stock”) 
existed from 1928 until 1948, advertised as “the only Spanish 
Jewish newspaper in America’; the editors were the same as 
those of El Luzero. A weekly journal edited by Nisim and Al- 
fred Mizrahi appeared from 1915 under the name El Progresso 
and later took the name La Boz del Pueblo (“The Voice of the 
People”). In 1919 it became La Epoca de New York but survived 
for only one more year. 

For all practical purposes the Ladino press in the United 
States had come to an end by 1948. A new English-speaking 
generation was taking the place of the older people, and even 
when the young Sephardim knew Ladino, their use of it ap- 
proximated to modern Spanish. 


ISRAEL. Before World War 11 there was a constant aliyah of 
Sephardim from the Balkan countries and the Middle East. 
Many of these immigrants had acquired a good knowledge of 
Hebrew in their native countries and when they settled in the 
Holy Land it required no special effort for them to use He- 
brew in their daily life, while preserving Ladino in their fam- 
ily circles and among friends. For this reason there was a real 
need for Ladino papers, which were usually concerned with 
the preservation of Sephardi culture, customs, and literature. 
Havazzelet-Mevasseret Yerushalayim was published in 1870, 
its editor being Ezra Benveniste. During the year of its exis- 
tence 25 issues appeared. 

After the establishment of the State of Israel, a number 
of Ladino journals appeared, mostly sponsored by political 
parties. In 1968 there were two weeklies, El Tiempo (affiliated 
to Mapai) and La Verdad. 


[Salomon Gaon] 


In Latin America 

The Jewish press plays an important part in the life of Latin 
American Jewry. Though it started almost exclusively in Yid- 
dish, it had been going over to Spanish, although as late as 
1970 Yiddish still held a predominant position. The first Jew- 
ish papers appeared in Argentina in 1898; one of them, Folks 
Shtime, lasted for 16 years. There were many other short- 
lived publications, but in 1914 the first daily, Di Yidishe Tsay- 
tung, came into being, and was followed in 1918 by Di Prese. 
They continued to appear into the 1970s. Until the 1920s Di 
Prese was inclined toward the left, but both papers supported 
Zionism, and after the establishment of the State of Israel the 
ideological differences between them diminished. Although 
exercising political and social importance, neither paper ever 
achieved a circulation of more than 10,000. The only Jewish 
daily in Spanish, Amanecer, appeared in 1957. It was supported 
by most Jewish writers in the Spanish language, but lasted only 
until the following year. 

Besides the Yiddish dailies, Argentine Jewry produced 
also a variety of weeklies and other publications. Their con- 
tents ranged from popular medicine to humor, literary criti- 
cism, and philosophical essays in quarterly reviews. Some of 
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them, like Ilustrirte Literaishe Bleter, a monthly which started 
in 1953, and Davke, a philosophical quarterly founded in 1949, 
were in publication in 1970. Jewish weeklies and monthlies in 
Spanish, Juventud and Vida Nuestra, made their first appear- 
ance before or during World War 1. The monthly Israel was 
established in 1917, serving especially Jews of Sephardi or Near 
Eastern origin, among whom it found lasting support. Other 
enduring weeklies were Mundo Israelita (“Israel World”), 
founded in 1923; La Luz, which started as a fortnightly in 1930; 
Davar, issued from 1945 by Sociedad Hebraica; and the liter- 
ary quarterly Comentario, founded in 1953. Although closely 
identifying itself with Zionism and Israel, Argentine Jewry 
has produced few periodicals in Hebrew. Ha-Bimah ha-Ivrit 
(“Hebrew Forum’; 1921-30), Atidenu (“Our Future’; 1926), and 
Darom (“South”), founded 1938 and amalgamated with Zohar 
(“Window”) in 1964, were the most important. Only the last 
mentioned survives. By 1970 the circulation of the popular 
press had declined considerably, but two dailies, about seven 
weeklies, 20 monthlies, and a dozen other periodicals, most 
of them representing political parties, were still flourishing 
in *Argentina. 

In Brazil, Jewish newspapers date from the period of 
World War 1. Subsequently there were Yiddish and Portu- 
guese weeklies and biweeklies of varying duration. Attempts 
at establishing a Yiddish daily were only partly successful, but 
the others were more enduring. In 1970 Der Nayer Moment 
(Yiddish) appeared three times a week, the Yidishe Prese ap- 
peared as a weekly, and a paper in Portuguese appeared bi- 
weekly. Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro were the main centers of 
publication (see also *Brazil). There was practically no Jewish 
press in Mexico until the Meksikaner Yidish Lebn appeared in 
1927. In 1970 Der Veg appeared weekly and Di Shtime (1939-_) 
biweekly, both in Yiddish. There was also a Zionist Spanish- 
language weekly, Prensa Israelita (1948), and several fortnight- 
lies (see also *Mexico). A daily, Yidishe Tsaytung, appeared in 
Uruguay shortly after World War 1, but was short-lived. The 
weekly Unzer Lebn was initiated in 1926, but a Jewish press 
was not firmly established in Uruguay until the daily Unzer 
Fraynd was launched in 1935. Haynt, a daily with Zionist af- 
filiations, began publication in 1957. Several weeklies were 
also flourishing in 1970 (see also *Uruguay). Since the 1970s, 
however, Yiddish has almost disappeared from the print me- 
dia in favor of Spanish. 

In the years of Argentine dictatorship the weekly Nueva 
Presencia (1977) was founded, which started as a Spanish off- 
shoot of the Yiddish daily Di Prese. Under the editorship of 
Herman Schiller, it adopted an opposition stance against the 
repression in Argentina. This journal became one of the refer- 
ents of the Argentinean Human Rights Movement, and Schil- 
ler, who participated in the organization of the Jewish Move- 
ment for Human Rights, was recognized as one of its leaders. 
Other new Jewish publications in Argentina were Comuni- 
dades (1980s), and La Voz Judia (1990s). In recent years there 
were also daily news publications on the Internet such as Iton 
Gadol and ShalomOnLine. In Brazil the Jewish written press 
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lost much of its circulation and turned inward to the com- 
munity. Most of the main organizations had their own news- 
letters. In Mexico, too, communities had their own bulletins, 
though here were some independent organs such as the Foro 
magazine available by subscription and Kesher with free dis- 
tribution in all the communities. 


In the Middle East and North Africa 

Oriental Jewish newspapers emerged only during the first half 
of the 19" century, but they soon acquired importance among 
the communities they served. Some of them were published 
in two or more languages; Hebrew, which was rarely used, 
was sometimes employed not because there were many He- 
brew readers, but with the aim of reviving the language. The 
Hebrew press in the Middle East was in fact preceded by Jew- 
ish papers in Ladino, from 1841, and papers in the colloquial 
Arabic of the Baghdadi Jewish dialect, such as Doresh Tov le- 
Ammo, from 1855. The first Hebrew paper to appear in Bagh- 
dad was Ha-Dover (1863), which was published by Moses Ba- 
ruch Mizrahi. At a rough estimate, the circulation of Jewish 
papers in the Middle East, even though these served commu- 
nities beyond the city or land in which they appeared, never 
exceeded 5,000. Many papers were shortlived, surviving for 
no more than a year or two, with only a few appearing regu- 
larly for more than five years. Jewish papers appeared in Tur- 
key, Tunisia, Algeria, Erez Israel, Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, 
and Persia. The languages used were literary Arabic, collo- 
quial Arabic, Jewish dialects (i.e., local languages written in 
Hebrew characters), Hebrew, French, English, Ladino, Span- 
ish, Turkish, and Persian. 

In Turkey, only a few papers appeared in languages other 
than Ladino, such as Hebrew or French, and these had a 
Zionist orientation, first making their appearance after 1910. 
In North Africa, Egypt, and Lebanon many Jewish papers ap- 
peared in French, some examples being La Renaissance Juive 
(Cairo, 1912), the fortnightly LTsraélite algérien (Oran, 1900), 
and the religious Gazette de Jérusalem (Jerusalem, 1882). 
Another Jewish newspaper which had a long career was the 
Zionist weekly LAurore, founded by Lucien Sciuto in 1908. It 
appeared in Istanbul until 1919, but from 1924 to 1931 was pub- 
lished in Cairo. It then came under the control of Jacob El- 
maleh, who, with the support of the Bnai B'rith, transformed 
it after the rise of Hitler into the organ of the League for War 
on antisemitism, based in Egypt. 

Among the longer-lived Oriental Jewish newspapers was 
the weekly Israel, which first appeared in French, Hebrew, 
and Arabic (Cairo, 1920). Although the Hebrew section was 
soon dropped, the Arabic section survived with some inter- 
ruption for 14 years. In 1939 the paper was amalgamated with 
La Tribune Juive, which had been established at Alexandria in 
1936. In Tunisia most Jewish papers appeared in French (e.g., 
La Justice, 1917-_), and in Turkey a Bnai B'rith monthly, Ha- 
Menorah, appeared in Turkish and French. The English-lan- 
guage press was mainly confined to India (see above), but in 
Baghdad there was also the Iraq Times. 
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After the papers appearing in Hebrew, the largest num- 
ber of Jewish newspapers appearing in Arab countries were 
published in Arabic. The origins of this press may be traced 
to Ya‘qib *Sanu who issued an Egyptian Jewish paper in Ara- 
bic in the 1870s. These papers were both religious and secular 
and were irregular and short-lived. Most of them were ardent 
supporters of the Zionist cause and defended Zionism and the 
idea of a Jewish national home against the attacks of the gen- 
eral Arabic press. Papers that survived for some years included 
the monthly (later weekly) al-‘A’ila (“The Family”), founded 
by Esther *Moyal in 1898; the weekly, al-Misbah (Baghdad, 
1924-29); the literary and cultural weekly al-Hasid (Baghdad, 
1924-39); the Lebanese ‘Alam al-Isra@ili (Univers Israélite, Bei- 
rut, 1921-46); the Egyptian Karaite paper al-Ittihdd al-Isr@ili 
(Cairo, 1924-30); and al-Shams (“The Sun,’ Cairo, 1934-48), 
published in literary Arabic. 

Christiane Souriau’s research on the Tunisian and Alge- 
rian press brought to light a large number of Jewish papers 
that had appeared in colloquial Arabic and in Arabic charac- 
ters from the year 1878, when the dual-language (Judeo-Ara- 
bic and French) al-‘Amala al-Tanisiyya first appeared. From 
then until 1900, as many as 22 papers were established, most 
of them lasting no more than a year or two. The Zionist al- 
Bustan (“The Garden,’ 1888-97) was exceptional. During the 
years 1901-19, a further 37 Jewish newspapers and periodicals 
in colloquial Arabic were published in Tunisia, only two of 
which lasted for more than four years: al-Sabah (“The Morn- 
ing,” 1904-29) and al-Sion (“The Voice of Zion,’ 1913-20). The 
number of papers declined from 1920, although the life-span 
of those that remained became longer, e.g., al-Najma (“The 
Star,’ 1920?-38). Souriau mentions 37 Jewish papers in collo- 
quial Arabic appearing in Tunisia. After the establishment of 
the State of Israel, the Arabic Jewish press in the Arab lands 
ceased to exist. Instead, the number of papers appearing in 
Arabic in Israel increased as a result of the immigration of 
Jews from the Arab countries. 

[Shmuel Moreh] 
In Poland 
For the period up to World War 1, see below: In Russia. The 
great development of the Jewish press in Poland that took 
place in the years immediately after the war reflected the vig- 
orous life of the Jewish population. More than 200 newspa- 
pers and periodicals appeared in the 1920s, and many of them 
were still flourishing when the Nazi armies overran Poland in 
September 1939. The papers represented all shades of opinion; 
most of them were in Yiddish, but a few were in Hebrew and 
some in Polish. During this period, about 20 daily papers ap- 
peared, three in Vilna - Letste Nayes (1915), which became Der 
Tog (in 1920), Avend-Kurier (from 1924, and Tsayt (1924); two 
in Bialystok - Dos Naye Lebn (1919), and Bialystoker Telegraf, 
three in Lodz - Lodzer Tageblat (1908, under J. Unger, having 
a circulation of 20,000); Dos Morgenblat from 1912, and Naye 
Folksblat (1923); in Lublin the Lubliner Tageblat (1918); and 
in Grodno, the Grodne Moment (1924). Lvov had two, one in 
Polish, Chwila (1919), and one in Yiddish, Der Morgen (1926); 
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and Cracow had two, one in Polish, Nowy Dziennik (1918), first 
under Wilhelm Berkelhammer and from 1921 to 1924 under 
Isaac *Schwarzbart. 

The others were published in Warsaw, where *Haynt and 
Der Moment had the largest circulations and were in close 
competition. Other Warsaw dailies were Der Yid (later, Dos 
Yidishe Vort, from 1917), Varshever Ekspres (1926), Naye Folk- 
stzaytung (1926), and Unzer Ekspres (1927). The daily Nowy 
Czas (1929) was in Polish, as was the Zionist daily Nasz Pzeglad 
(1923). Besides these publications there were literary weeklies 
like Literarishe Bleter (Warsaw, from 1924), Kino-Teater-Radio 
(1926), Veltshpigl (“World Mirror,’ 1927), and the Yiddish PEN 
Klub Nayes of Vilna (1928). The scientific Land un Lebn (1927) 
appeared monthly; a popular science fortnightly, Der Doktor, 
appeared in Warsaw from 1929; and another, Folksgesunt, in 
Vilna from 1923. A humorous weekly, Der Blufer, was promi- 
nent in Warsaw journalism from 1926. This body of news- 
papers and periodicals, employing thousands of people, was 
closed by the Germans in 1939, and its editors, contributors, 
and printers fled or perished as the Nazi terror fastened on 


the country. 
[Artur Fiszer] 


AFTER WORLD WARII. The first Jewish newspaper in postwar 
Poland, Dos Naye Lebn, appeared in Lodz on April 10, 1945. At 
first it was published weekly, then semiweekly and on March 
1, 1947, at the conference of the Jewish regional committees, 
it was decided to make Dos Naye Lebn a daily paper and the 
official organ of the Central Committee of Polish Jews, which 
comprised all existing Jewish parties. Between 1945 and 1949 
there were also weekly and semiweekly publications of various 
Jewish parties, e.g., the Arbeter Tsaytung of the Poalei Zion, the 
Ihud of the Liberal Zionists, Di Folkshtime connected with the 
Communist Polish Labor Party (ppR), the “Glas Mlodziezy, 
of the Ha-Shomer ha-Za’ir, and Yidishe Shriftn, a publication 
of the Jewish Writers’ Association. After the liquidation of the 
Jewish political parties in November 1949, most of the Jewish 
press was gradually closed down by the authorities (see *Po- 
land). The literary monthly Di Yidishe Shriftn continued to be 
published by the Jewish Cultural Society as an organ of the 
Jewish writers, who elected its editorial board. Di Folkshtime 
alone remained as a newspaper appearing four times a week 
and serving officially as the Yiddish organ of the ruling party, 
controlled to a large degree by the Jewish Cultural Society. 
By 1968 Di Folkshtime became a weekly, publishing a Polish 
section once in two weeks, and Di Yidishe Shriftn ceased its 


publication after its 25 issue. 
[David Sfard] 


In Romania 

The Jewish press in Romania developed with the social and 
intellectual life of the Romanian Jews. Two short-lived publi- 
cations made their appearance in the middle of the 19 cen- 
tury and were followed in 1857 by the weekly Israelitul Roman 
(“Romanian Israelite”) of Bucharest and in 1874 by the review 
Revista Israelitd of Jassy. In 1890 Moses *Schwarzfeld, pub- 
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licist and historian, founded the weekly Egalitatea (“Equal- 
ity”), which lasted until the rise of the Fascist regime. Other 
publications of that period were the weekly Ha-Yoez (“The 
Adviser”), which leaned toward the Hovevei Zion, appearing 
from 1876 to 1920, and the review Likht (“Light,” 1914), both 
in Yiddish. In 1906, Horia *Carp founded the weekly Curi- 
erul Israelit (“Israelite Messenger”), which became the offi- 
cial organ of the group Uniunea Evreilor Pamanteni (Union 
of Native Jews; after 1918, Uniunea Evreilor Romani — Union 
of Romanian Jews) and continued until 1941. 

After World War 1 most of the Jewish newspapers in Ro- 
mania had Zionist leanings. Major influences in forming a 
Zionist outlook among the Jewish population were two week- 
lies: Mahtuirea (“The Deliverance”), founded by A.L. *Zissu in 
1922 and republished, after a long break, from 1945 to 1949; and 
Renasterea Noastrd (“Our Revival”), founded by S. Stern, pub- 
licist and Zionist, in 1928. The weekly Viata Evreasca (“Jewish 
Life,” 1944-49) had a Zionist Socialist tendency. In addition 
to these weekly publications, there were literary and political 
reviews. The monthly Hasmonaea, founded in 1915, was the of- 
ficial organ of the association of Zionist students. The review 
Adam (1929-39) founded by I.O. Ludo, attracted to its pages 
Jewish writers in the Romanian language. 

Except for a brief period in 1877, there was never a daily 
Jewish press in Romania because there was no autonomous 
national Jewish life. The information published by the Jewish 
weekly and monthly papers in Yiddish, German, and Roma- 
nian, was limited to Jewish international and local life. Politi- 
cal outlook was centered on events of specific Jewish inter- 
est, and the Jewish press had a rather polemic character. The 
weekly Zionist paper Renasterea Noastra resumed publication 
in 1944. Five more papers that appeared in 1945 were similarly 
oriented. In the years that followed, various attempts were 
made to maintain other Jewish papers, several in Yiddish and 
one in Hebrew, but by the end of 1953 all had ceased publica- 
tion. From 1956 the Jewish population in Romania was served 
by a review published by the Jewish community in Bucharest, 
*Revista Cultului Mozaic (“The Mosaic Cult’s Review”), edited 
by Moses *Rosen, the chief rabbi. 

[Isac Bercovici] 
In Russia 
The history of the Jewish press in Russia before the Bolshevik 
Revolution falls into two periods: the mid-19" century to the 
1905 Revolution - years during which severe restrictions and 
censorship were in force; and 1906 to 1917 - a period during 
which restrictions were partially relaxed. Jewish newspapers 
in czarist Russia appeared in four languages: Hebrew, Yiddish, 
Russian, and (in Warsaw) Polish. During the first period, the 
publication of Jewish periodicals was beset with obstacles. 
A license to publish was obtained only with great difficulty, 
and when granted, the official censor controlled the paper's 
contents. This situation accounted for the strange practice 
of publishing journals intended primarily for Russian Jews 
in places outside the country, mainly in Prussia and Austria. 
Even these newspapers had to pass the Warsaw censor, who 
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deleted any item he did not approve. In spite of its distance 
from the centers of Jewish population, many newspapers were 
published in St. Petersburg because the censor there held more 
liberal attitudes. 

Efforts at establishing a Jewish press in the early decades 
of the 19" century resulted in such short-lived publications as 
*Beobachter an der Weichsel, a Yiddish weekly issued in War- 
saw in 1823, and Pirhei Zafon, an annual that published two 
volumes in Vilna in the 1840s. The first enduring Hebrew pe- 
riodical intended for Russian Jewry was Ha-Maggid, published 
from 1856 to 1891 in Lyck (later Elk), a Prussian border town. 
It contained news and essays, whose prominent tone was a 
moderate approach to the Haskalah. In 1860, Alexander *Ze- 
derbaum, who became a leading figure in the Jewish press, 
founded a Hebrew weekly, Ha-Meliz, which was published 
until 1871 in Odessa and then for another three years in St. Pe- 
tersburg. Its stated purpose was to be “the mediator (ha-meliz) 
between the Jews and government and between faith and Has- 
kalah.” Zederbaum also published the first weekly in Yiddish, 
Kol Mevasser (1862-71), which grew to become very popular. 
In Vilna S.J. *Fuenn issued Ha-Karmel, intended mainly for 
local consumption, which ran as a weekly from 1860 to 1870 
and as a monthly until 1880. In Warsaw, *Ha-Zefirah, edited by 
HLS. *Slonimski, began as a weekly in 1862 but was published 
for only six months. In Odessa, Russian-speaking members 
of the Jewish intelligentsia published Russian-language week- 
lies, such as Razsvet, renamed Sion (1860-61), and later Den 
(1869-71). These papers had the dual purpose of serving as a 
forum for the discussion of Jewish themes and for present- 
ing Jewish problems to the general Russian public in order to 
combat antisemitism. In 1871 Zederbaum launched a Russian- 
language weekly in St. Petersburg, Vestnik russkikh yevreyev 
(“Russian Jewish Herald”) which, however, was boycotted by 
the Jewish intelligentsia and ceased publication in 1873. The 
first Jewish weekly in Polish, Jutrzerika, was published in War- 
saw in 1861-63; it had a pronounced assimilationist tendency 
and was eventually replaced by Izraelita, which appeared from 
1866 to 1906. A Hebrew monthly, Ha-Boker Or, was published 
by Abraham *Gottlober in Lemberg and later in Warsaw 
(1876-86). Eight volumes of a Russian annual, containing a 
variety of literary works and named Yevreyskaya Biblioteka, 
edited by Adolph *Landau, appeared in the period 1871-80. 

Ha-Zefirah resumed publication in 1874, first in Berlin 
and from 1875 in Warsaw. In addition, Ha-Meliz was revived 
in 1878. The Balkan Wars of 1877-78, the pogroms of the early 
1880s, and the anti-Jewish restrictions that followed aroused 
greater interest in newspapers among the Jewish public. In 
1879 two Russian-language weeklies made their appearance 
in St. Petersburg: *Razsvet (1883), which pioneered in awak- 
ing the national consciousness of Russian Jewish youth, and 
Russkiy yevrey (1884). Another weekly, *Voskhod (1881-1906), 
edited by Adolph Landau until 1899, served as the major fo- 
rum for Russian Jewish intellectuals. Because of the oppres- 
sive restrictions placed on them, Yiddish publications were 
constantly in difficulties, and only the indefatigable Zeder- 
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baum succeeded in issuing a Yiddish weekly in St. Petersburg, 
Yidishes Folksblat (1881-90). A revolutionary development 
in Hebrew journalism took place in 1886, when the first He- 
brew daily, Ha-Yom, edited by Judah Leib *Kantor, made its 
appearance in St. Petersburg. Although its career was short 
(two years), Ha-Yom exerted a profound influence on the 
style employed by the Hebrew press, hastening the transition 
from florid phraseology to practical prose. The two compet- 
ing weeklies, Ha-Meliz and Ha-Zefirah, were forced to be- 
come dailies. The spread of the *Hibbat Zion movement in 
the 1880s resulted in the publication of a considerable num- 
ber of annuals which served as a forum for the movement's 
ideology. Among the annuals were Ha-Asif, edited by Na- 
hum *Sokolow (1884-88, 1893); Keneset Yisrael, edited by Saul 
Phinehas *Rabbinowitz (Warsaw, 1886-88); and Ha-Pardes 
in Odessa (1892-96, three vols.). They were followed by Ha- 
Shiloah (1896-1905 in Berlin and Cracow, 1902-19 in Odessa, 
and until 1926 in Jerusalem). Under the editorship of *Ahad 
Ha-Am, and later J. Klausner, Ha-Shiloah became the lead- 
ing Hebrew monthly, printing articles of a literary and gen- 
eral nature. Attempts which were made by D. Frischmann to 
publish the intellectual literary weekly Ha-Dor (1901, 1904) 
were unsuccessful as the readership required for this kind of 
publication was as yet too small. 

The need for Yiddish reading matter was met by such 
annuals as Hoysfraynd, edited by Mordecai *Spector (War- 
saw, 1888-96); Yidishe Folks-Bibliothek, edited by *Shalom 
Aleichem (Kiev, 1888-89); and Yidishe Bibliotek, edited by I.L. 
*Peretz (3 vols., Warsaw, 1891-95). A. Zionist weekly, Der Yid, 
directed at the educated reader, was published in Cracow from 
1899 to 1902, and a popular weekly (vocalized for easy read- 
ing), Yidishe Folkstsaytung, also in Cracow (1902-03), had a 
women’s supplement, Di Yidishe Froyen Velt. These weeklies 
paved the way for the first Yiddish daily to appear in Russia - 
Der Fraynd (1903-08 in St. Petersburg, 1909-13 in Warsaw), 
which gained immediate acceptance by the Jewish masses and 
had a circulation of tens of thousands. 

In the beginning of the 20" century, the older Hebrew 
dailies ceased publication (Ha-Meliz in 1904 and Ha-Zefirah 
in 1906) and were replaced by more modern newspapers, Ha- 
Zofeh (Warsaw, 1903-05) and Ha-Zeman, the latter founded by 
Benzion *Katz (St. Petersburg, 1903-04; Vilna, 1905-15), which 
tried to keep pace with the general Russian press in report- 
ing the latest news and commenting upon it. At the end of the 
196 century, the Bund undertook the publication of under- 
ground newspapers such as Arbeter Shtime, Der Yidishe Ar- 
beter, and Posledniye Izvestia, which were printed in the West 
and smuggled into Russia. 

At the end of 1905 censorship was abolished and the 
press enjoyed a short period of freedom. It soon turned out, 
however, that the authorities still retained means of control- 
ling the press by administrative measures, ranging from eco- 
nomic reprisals (such as prohibiting advertising, stopping 
the sale of single copies, closing down the printing press) to 
temporary or permanent suspension of publication. The im- 
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mediate result of the short interval of freedom was the ap- 
pearance of party newspapers. The Bund published Der Ve- 
ker, and, when this was closed down, Folks Tsaytung and other 
newspapers. The Zionist Socialists issued Der Yidisher Prole- 
tarier, Der Nayer Veg, and Dos Vort. Another workers’ party, 
the *Sejmists, sponsored the Folks Shtime. *Poalei Zion had 
a Yiddish weekly, Der Proletarisher Gedank, and a Russian 
periodical, Yevreyskaya Rabochaya Khronika. All these party 
publications disappeared in 1907, when the revolutionary 
movement was suppressed. The Zionist press, nevertheless, 
continued to flourish. There were Zionist newspapers in Yid- 
dish (Dos Yidishe Folk, Vilna, 1906-08); in Hebrew (Ha-Olam, 
Cologne, 1907; Vilna, 1908; Odessa, 1912-14), and in Russian. 
The first Zionist Russian-language monthly was Yevreyskaya 
Zhizn (1904-06), followed by Razsvet, which became the most 
popular Russian Jewish weekly with a circulation of tens of 
thousands. Attempts were made to revive the Hebrew press 
in Warsaw with the dailies Ha-Yom (1906-07) and Ha-Boker 
(1909). In 1910, Ha-Zefirah also reappeared as a daily, and, 
with the support of the Zionist Organization, attained a cir- 
culation of 15,000. 

The most significant development of this period, how- 
ever, was the growth of a popular Yiddish press centered in 
Warsaw. At the end of 1905, a Yiddish daily, Der Veg, edited by 
Zevi *Prylucki, was founded in the Polish capital and became 
the forerunner of the popular Yiddish press in Poland. It was 
succeeded by Haynt (1908-39) and Der Moment (1910-39), two 
Yiddish dailies which catered to popular taste and reduced the 
price of the papers. Along with the news and literary articles 
they printed sensational items and fostered the cheap novel. 
The papers enjoyed a circulation of many thousands and ac- 
quired great influence. Politically they supported Jewish na- 
tionalism and Zionism. Yiddish periodicals also appeared in 
the large provincial cities (Odessa, Lodz, Vilna, Kiev) but were 
of local character. An extreme Orthodox weekly, Ha-Modia, 
made its appearance in Poltava from 1909. 

The non-Zionist Russian Jewish intelligentsia issued its 
own weeklies, such as Yevreyskiy Mir (1910-12) and Novy Vosh- 
kod (1910-17), both published in St. Petersburg. There were 
also magazines devoted to special subjects, such as the edu- 
cational magazines Yevreyskaya Shkola (1904-05) and Vest- 
nik, the latter founded in 1910 by the Society for the Spread 
of Enlightenment; Yevreyskiy Meditsinskiy Golos, a medical 
quarterly founded in Odessa in 1908; Perezhitoye, a history 
annual; Yevreyskaya Starina, a scientific quarterly (1909-30); 
and Vestnik Yevreyskoy Obshchini (1913-14), which dealt with 
community administration. There were children’s magazines 
in Hebrew, Russian, and Yiddish (see *Children’s Literature). 
In 1913 a literary magazine Di Yidishe Velt, edited by S. *Niger 
and maintaining high standards, was founded in Vilna. 

The outbreak of World War 1 caused a crisis in the Jewish 
press: the price of paper and printing rose sharply, and military 
censorship restricted freedom of expression. The advance of 
the Central Powers into Poland and Lithuania also separated 
the masses of readers from the sources of their newspapers. 
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In July 1915 a government decree ordered all Hebrew and Yid- 
dish journals to cease publication. Jewish papers in the Rus- 
sian language, especially the Zionist-oriented Razsvet, did 
their best to fill the void. The ban was lifted with the outbreak 
of the February 1917 Revolution. 


IN THE U.S.S.R. (1917-1970). The February 1917 Revolu- 
tion ushered in a short period of freedom of the press which 
lasted until the Bolshevik Revolution in October. Newspa- 
pers independent of the Communist Party continued to ap- 
pear until September-October 1918 and in some regions (such 
as Ukraine and Belorussia) until Soviet rule was established 
there in 1920. This brief period proved to be the golden era of 
the Jewish press in the U.S.S.R. The leading newspapers were 
the Zionist Hebrew daily Ha-Am in Moscow (July 1917-June 
1918), which had a circulation of 15,000 at its height, and the 
Zionist Yiddish daily Tagblat in Petrograd (May 1917—August 
1918). Kiev had no less than four papers: the Bundist Folks 
Tsaytung (August 1917—May 1919), the United Socialists’ Naye 
Tsayt (September 1917-May 1919), the Poalei Zion’s Dos Naye 
Lebn (December 1917—March 1919), and the Zionist Der Tele- 
graf (November 1917-January 1918). Minsk had Der Yid (De- 
cember 1917-July 1918) and Far’n Folk (September 1919-Janu- 
ary 1920), which were both Zionist in outlook, and the Bundist 
Der Veker (first published in May 1917, and becoming a Com- 
munist paper in April 1921). 

Hebrew periodicals were also revived after a two-year 
lapse. In Odessa, Ha-Shiloah resumed publication in June 1917 
and continued until banned by the Soviet authorities in April 
1919. In the same city, Barkai, the last of the Hebrew week- 
lies, appeared until the beginning of 1920. There were educa- 
tional magazines such as Ha-Ginnah in Odessa, Ha-Moreh 
in Kiev, and Ha-Makkabbi, dealing with physical education. 
A children’s magazine in Hebrew, Shetilim, was published in 
Petrograd. A number of annuals served as the forum liter- 
ary and scientific work, such as Keneset, Massuot, and Erez in 
Odessa and Olamenu in Petrograd. Outstanding for size and 
quality was the quarterly Ha-Tekufah, the first three issues of 
which appeared in Moscow in 1918. Collections were devoted 
to history and ethnography: He-Avar (2 vols., Petrograd), Re- 
shumot (1 vol., Odessa), and Sefatenu (Odessa). Publication of 
Hebrew periodicals ended with the ban on the use of Hebrew 
in the Soviet Union. 

Before long, the Jewish press in the Russian language 
also ceased to exist. Raszvet was closed down in September 
1918 and Khronika Yevreyskoy Zhizni in July 1919. In the pe- 
riod 1924-26, when *He-Halutz was a legal organization, it 
published the central organ of the movement, He-Halutz, in 
Moscow. The left Po'alei Zion was permitted to publish its cen- 
tral organ, Yevreyskaya Proletarskaya Mysl, until 1926 (with a 
Yiddish edition appearing until 1927). A group of writers and 
scholars, members of the long-established *Society for the 
Promotion of Culture and the Historical Ethnographical So- 
ciety, published several collections of literary and historical 
pieces in the 1920s, including Yevreyskaya Starina (vols. 9-13, 
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1924-30), Yevreyskaya Letopis (4 vols., 1923-26), and Yevreys- 
kaya Mysl (2 vols., 1922-26). One official publication in Rus- 
sian, Tribuna (Moscow, 1927-37), the central organ of OZET 
(see *Yevsektsiya), was directed at the Jews. 

When Yiddish was recognized as the national language 
of the Jews in the 1920s, the Yiddish press (like Yiddish lit- 
erature and the Yiddish theater) became part of the official 
apparatus for mass propaganda and indoctrination. It was 
controlled by the authorities, but its writers and correspon- 
dents enjoyed the substantial material advantages accorded to 
all writers who were loyal supporters of the regime. A wide- 
spread network of newspapers, entirely dependent upon the 
regime for its existence and policy, was created. In the 1920s 
and 1930s, these newspapers had considerable achievements 
to their credit. There were three central dailies: in Moscow, 
Der Emes was first published in 1918 as Di Varhayt and ceased 
publication in 1938; in Kharkov, Der Shtern (1925-41); and in 
Minsk, Oktyaber (1925-41). In addition, there were numerous 
local papers, such as Der Odeser Arbeter (1927-37) and Prole- 
tarisher Fon (Kiev, 1928-35). 

A newspaper, Biro-Bidzhaner Shtern, began to appear in 
*Birobidzhan in 1930; it continued into the 1970s, appearing 
three or four times weekly. Important literary periodicals in- 
cluded Prolet (1928-32), Farmest (1932-37), and Sovietish Lit- 
eratur (1938-41), all published in Ukraine; Shtern (1925-41), in 
Belorussia; and a literary annual, Sovietish (12 vols., 1934-41). 
Specialized publications, such as Oyf dem Veg tsu der Nayer 
Shul (Moscow, 1924-28) and Ratebildung (Kharkov, 1928-37) 
dealt with educational problems. Children found reading 
matter in Oktyaber (Kiev, 1930-39), Zey Greyt (Kharkov-Kiev, 
Kiev, 1928-41), and Yunger Leninetz (Minsk, 1929-37). The 
Jewish scientific institutes in Minsk and Kiev published peri- 
odicals on scientific and literary subject and on the Yiddish 
language: Tsaytshrift (5 vols., Minsk, 1926-31); Oyf n Visn- 
shaftlikn Front (Minsk, 1932-35); Lingvistisher Zamlbukh (3 
vols., Minsk, 1933-36); Die Yidishe Shprakh (Kiev, 1927-30), 
and Oyf ‘n Shprakh Front (Kiev, 1931-39). 

In 1939-40, when eastern Poland and Lithuania were in- 
corporated into the Soviet Union, local Yiddish newspapers 
were established to serve the Yiddish-speaking population in 
Vilna, Bialystok, Kovno, and Riga. With the Nazi occupation 
of large parts of the U.S.S.R. in the summer of 1941, the Yiddish 
press ceased publication. In 1942, to rally the Jews to the war 
against the Nazis, the Jewish *Anti-Fascist Committee estab- 
lished *Eynikeyt in Kuibyshev. After the war, the paper moved 
to Moscow and continued to appear there. In the immediate 
postwar period, several literary journals also made their ap- 
pearance: Heymland (7 vols., Moscow, 1947-48), Der Shtern (7 
vols., Kiev, 1947-48), and Biro-Bidzhan (3 vols., 1946-48). 

In November 1948, all Yiddish literary publications and 
the entire Yiddish press in the Soviet Union were liquidated. 
The “thaw” that set in after Stalin's death brought no revival. 
In the summer of 1961, in response to pressure exerted by Jew- 
ish public opinion in the West, a bimonthly, *Sovetish Heym- 
land, was founded, and subsequently published the works of 
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the remaining Yiddish writers in the U.S.S.R. In 1965 Sovetish 
Heymland became a monthly publication, claiming a circula- 


tion of 25,000 in 1967. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


At the beginning of the 1980s the total legal Jewish press 
in the U.S.S.R. amounted to two publications in Yiddish: the 
Moscow Jewish monthly journal Sovetish Heymland and the 
Birobidzhan newspaper Birobidzhaner Shtern, plus an annual 
in the Judeo-Tat language, Vata Sovetimu. Furthermore, at- 
tempts in refusenik circles to establish illegal publications were 
strictly repressed and led to the gradual curtailment of all Jew- 
ish samizdat publishing. With the revival of Jewish commu- 
nity life in the former Soviet Union a flourishing Jewish press 
with over 40 periodical publications developed. The most in- 
fluential and widely circulating Jewish newspaper in Russia 
was Mezhdunarodnaia evreiskaia gazeta (“The International 
Jewish Newspaper”), the successor of VESK (see above), which 
made efforts to mirror not only Russian-Jewish life, but also 
Jewish life in the entire area of the former Soviet Union. The 
paper was published in Moscow, twice a month, by Tankred 
Golenpolskii and Eliezer Feldman. The most popular Jew- 
ish newspaper in St. Petersburg was Narod moi - Ami, pub- 
lished by the Jewish Association of St. Petersburg, also twice a 
month. In the North Caucasian region, the most conspicuous 
newspaper was Vatan-Rodina (“The Homeland”), published 
twice a week by Mikhail Gavrielov in Derbent, Daghestan, in 
Judeo-Tat (the language of the Mountain Jews) and Russian. 
Among other relatively widely circulating newspapers were 
Tarbut (“Culture”) (in Samara, former Kuibyshev), Stern- 
Zvezda (“The Star”) (in Ekaterinburg, former Sverdlovsk), 
and from July 1993 on - Gazeta evreev Severnovo Kavkaza 
(“The Newspaper of the Jews in the North Caucasus”) (Nal- 
chik, Karbardino-Balkaria). The Birobidzhaner Shtern (“The 
Birobidzhan Star”) continued to be published in Yiddish and 
Russian in the Jewish Autonomous Region. The magazine 
Sovietish Heimland from 1993 changed its title to Di Yiddishe 
Gass (“The Jewish Street”) and continued to appear in Rus- 
sian and Yiddish. Papers were published by Jewish organiza- 
tions abroad, e.g., Rodnik (“The Spring,’ or “Source”) (by the 
World Union of Progressive Judaism), Lekhaim (“To Life”) (by 
the International Jewish Organization Habad-Lubavitch), and 
several papers — by the Jewish Agency. Jewish newspapers were 
also issued in Briansk, Novosibirsk, and Perm. Two academic 
Jewish journals, both supported by the ypc, were published: 
Vestnik Evreiskovo Universiteta v Moskve (“Herald of the Mos- 
cow Jewish University”), from 1992 on, and Vreiskaia Shkola 
(“Jewish School”), issued by the St. Petersburg University. 


[Michael Beizer /Daniel Romanowski (2"¢ ed.)] 


In Scandinavia 

Jewish newspapers in Sweden before World War 11 included: 
the Yiddish fortnightly Volkshilf (1916-1923); and the monthly 
Israeliten, founded in 1914, as well as two monthlies, Jud- 
isk Tidskrift (1928- ) and Juediska Kroenika (1932- ). The 
Jewish community of Stockholm issued its own quarterly, 
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of the work. Surrealism was often used to convey the idea that 
such events were taking place on “another planet,’ whereas 
Abstraction was a means of distancing the artist from the Ho- 
locaust and allowing it to be confronted from a safe place. 

Although painters and sculptors had been working on 
the subject since 1933, it was the photographs and films taken 
by the liberators in 1944-45 that had the most immediate and 
lasting impact on the public at large. Appearing in magazines 
and newsreels, these reports turned everyone into a witness. 
It is for this reason that the most common images of the Ho- 
locaust in the public imagination are those they recorded: 
the mounds of corpses, the bald and emaciated survivors 
barely able to move, and the inmates crowded together be- 
hind barbed wire or in their bunks. Some of these images still 
inspire artists today (for instance, in the paintings of Natan 
Nuchi), but this source material has now been broadened to 
include the Nazis’ own documentary snapshots of the ghet- 
tos, deportations, and executions as well as the identification 
photographs they took of the camp inmates, a type that influ- 
enced Aaron Gluska. Today new documentary photographs 
have been taken by artists who visit the camps. These images 
differ from the older ones in showing the camp as empty and 
clean, well-preserved monuments rather than the hellholes 
they were. 

Several common motifs and themes run through all cat- 
egories of Holocaust-related art. The primary image of the 
camp from the mid-1930s was of people behind barbed wire, 
an image used by John Heartfield because one of the few facts 
known then about the camps was that they were surrounded 
by barbed wire fences. This representation was reinforced after 
the camps were liberated, as photographers such as Margaret 
*Bourke-White took their stance outside the fence looking 
into the camp. The image was so pervasive and clearly un- 
derstood that it could be suggested by including a single piece 
of barbed wire into an abstract composition, as was done by 
Igael *Tumarkin. Another primary symbol was the refugee, 
a subject documented by the refugees themselves (e.g., Marc 
*Chagall) and by those who wanted to state their plight. This 
image was transformed after the war by artists such as Lasar 
*Segall into that of the displaced person to represent survivors 
who were trying to find a place to stay. This subject slowly dis- 
appeared after 1948, as the State of Israel was seen as having 
solved this problem. It has recently been reinstated, as in a 
painting by Joan Snyder, in an attempt to identify Palestinian 
refugees with the victims of the Holocaust. Another image that 
was popular during the war was that of the Jewish partisan, 
especially those who participated in the Warsaw Ghetto upris- 
ing depicted in the monument by Nathan *Rapaport. Upheld 
at first as an image of Jewish pride in resistance to the Nazis, 
it was eventually supplanted by that of the Israeli soldier. 

Other symbols became common only after the war, for 
instance the symbolic use of the crematorium chimney and 
the image of emaciated corpses or survivors, themes that grew 
out of the experience of liberating the camps and understand- 
ing what had happened there. Whereas the chimney and the 
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survivors were relatively easy for Friedensreich Hundertwas- 
ser and George Grosz respectively to handle, the corpses were 
repugnant and many artists followed Pablo Picasso's lead in 
translating them into more stylized images. On the other 
hand, artists such as Zoran Music and Robert Morris later 
specifically portrayed the corpses in all their expressive real- 
ity to awaken the failed conscience of the modern world that 
continues to commit genocide. 

All the above symbols were taken from the camp experi- 
ence. But artists who were interested in learning moral lessons 
from the Holocaust also culled other images from religion and 
mythology to convey their ideas. Thus the victim can be por- 
trayed through biblical symbols, such as the sacrifice of Isaac 
or Job who questions God, as in the works of Leonard *Baskin 
and Jakob *Steinhardt respectively. These subjects could also 
be used to vent anger against God for allowing the Holocaust 
to happen, as in the work of Mordecai *Ardon. Marc Chagall 
led the way in depicting the victims as the crucified Jewish 
Jesus, in an attempt to make Christians understand what was 
occurring. Resistance to Nazism was symbolized by Jacques 
*Lipchitz by means of David slaying a Nazi Goliath and Pro- 
metheus slaying the vulture. 

The portrayal of the Nazis was more difficult: their por- 
trayal as monsters or demons as in the works of Marcel *Janco 
ignores the fact that those who carried out the Holocaust 
were human beings. However, portraying them realistically 
as humans, as Gerhart Frankl did, underplays the horrific di- 
mensions of their deeds. Beginning with Lipchitz, some art- 
ists concluded that the problem lay not only with the Nazis, 
and used their art to warn mankind that there is a beast lurk- 
ing within us which must be tamed lest we cause other ho- 
locausts. Others, such as Matta and *Maryan Maryan, took a 
more pessimistic view of man’s monstrous nature and por- 
trayed ambiguous figures whose nature cannot be clearly de- 
fined as good or evil. 

The Holocaust also prompted Jewish artists to take a re- 
newed look at their Judaism. While some affirmed their faith 
and Jewish identity and others expressed their anger against 
God, a few stressed their lack of faith in the future of Juda- 
ism. Thus Samuel *Bak depicted a destroyed and patched-up 
Ten Commandments that will never be the same. Whereas the 
establishment of the State of Israel was at first seen by artists 
such as Chagall and Lipchitz as an answer to the Holocaust 
and a solution to the problems it caused, Israel’s continuing 
wars — especially the threats to its existence in 1967, 1973, and 
1991 — led artists such as Erich Brauer to see in each event a 
potential renewal of the Holocaust. Moreover, the resurgence 
of antisemitism in the 1980s caused R.B. *Kitaj and George 
*Segal to begin to deal with the Holocaust. 

On the other hand, the conflicts between Israelis and Pal- 
estinians since 1967 have caused left-wing artists to adapt Ho- 
locaust imagery to this issue, with the Palestinians replacing 
the Jews. This generalization of Holocaust imagery is part of 
a wider phenomenon in which such images are applied to any 
current conflict in order to activate an inbred, unquestioning 
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Férsammlingsblad, from 1941 under the editorship of David 
Képnivski. A later arrival was the Center Bladet, which was 
founded as a family journal in Stockholm in 1966. It appears 
about five times a year in Swedish, deals with Jewish commu- 
nal life, youth clubs, and the problems of Israel, and reaches 
about 1,400 Jewish homes. Two Jewish publications existed in 
Norway before World War 11: the Zionist monthly Ha-Tikvah, 
founded in 1929, which did not survive the war, and the quar- 
terly syuF-Bladet of the Scandinavian Jewish Youth Organiza- 
tion. Founded in 1917, the organization revived its periodical 
after World War 11 and issued it in Norwegian, Swedish, and 
Danish. The magazine also circulates among the Jewish com- 
munities of Finland, where a knowledge of Swedish is wide- 
spread. This magazine also supports the maintenance of Jewish 
tradition. In Finland, Den Finski Juden (1918) of Viborg was 
short-lived, but the Judisk Krénika, a monthly founded in Hel- 
sinki in 1923, had a longer career. The first attempt at publish- 
ing a Jewish journal in Denmark was made at the beginning 
of the 19" century. It was called Nordlyset and was an answer 
to current antisemitic literature. When the Jewish community 
achieved full civil rights in 1814, the publication was no lon- 
ger considered necessary. In 1857 and 1865 new publishing at- 
tempts were made, but the Israelitisk Ugeblad for Norden and 
Israelitisk Tidende appeared only for a few issues. In 1907 two 
periodicals were started. The Zionist leader Louis Fraenkel was 
the editor of Jodisk Tidsskrift, a fortnightly of literary standard 
which survived for only a year and a half. The other was Mo- 
saisk Samfund, which survived until the German occupation 
of Denmark in 1940. With the influx ofimmigrants from East- 
ern Europe, the need arose for a Yiddish press and in 1911 Dos 
Yidishe Vokhenblat appeared, edited by Joseph Litischevsky. 
The paper flourished until 1921. Other Yiddish papers were Di 
Yugendshtime and Yidishe Folkstsaytung, the latter as a daily 
from 1917 to 1925. From 1920 to 1923 the Scandinavian Jew- 
ish youth organization produced the Copenhagen Israeliten 
edited by Max Goldschmidt. In 1929 Goldschmidt founded 
Jodisk Familieblad which, after two changes of name (Jodisk 
Samfund and Jgdisk Orientering), is now in its fifth decade. 
Among its editors was Chief Rabbi Marcus Melchior, and from 
1947 it was edited by Torben Meyer. In 1947 the Zionist Fed- 
eration issued Palestine Telegram Service as a weekly, which 
in 1950 turned into a periodical called Israel. 


[Lewis Sowden] 


In South Africa 

The bulk of Jewish journalism in South Africa has been in 
English in the form of weeklies, which have enjoyed wide 
readership and considerable advertising support. The earli- 
est attempts at establishing a Jewish press, however, were in 
Yiddish. They date from 1890 when N.D. Hoffman imported 
Hebrew type and started Der Afrikaner Israelit in Johannes- 
burg; it lasted for six months. Since then there has been an 
almost continuous, if tenuous, line of Yiddish publications, 
including Der Kriegstaphet, a daily run by David Goldblatt 
in Cape Town from 1899. Hoffman also started a fortnightly 
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Hebrew journal, Kinneret, which ran for 12 issues in 1905. 
The first Jewish newspaper in English was The South African 
Jewish Chronicle, started as a fortnightly in Cape Town by 
Lionel L. Goldsmid (1867-1952). The most prominent jour- 
nals over the next century were the following: in English, The 
Zionist Record (1908-93), The South African Jewish Chronicle 
(1908-59, after which it was subsumed under the Zionist Re- 
cord’s name), The South African Jewish Times (1936-87), and 
Jewish Herald (1937-87) — the latter combined in 1987 to form 
the Herald Times (1987-94) and the South African Jewish Re- 
port (1998-— ), all weeklies; Jewish Voice (1990-93), a monthly, 
and South African Jewish Times (1994-97), bi-monthly; Jewish 
Affairs (1941- ) and the Federation Chronicle, which was re- 
named Jewish Tradition in 1986 (1954-_), initially monthlies, 
but from 1988 quarterlies; in Afrikaans: Buurman (1970-85), 
monthly; in Yiddish, Afrikaner Yidishe Tsaytung (1930-83), a 
weekly; Dorem Afrike (1948-86), literary journal; and in He- 
brew, Barkai (1932-78 bimonthly). All were published in Jo- 
hannesburg. 

[Lewis Sowden / David Saks (2™4 ed.)] 
In Switzerland 
Apart from a monthly periodical of the 1830s, the first attempt 
to establish a regular medium of Jewish news was made by 
Alexander *Kisch, who in 1878-80 issued in Zurich a Ger- 
man-language fortnightly Neue Israelitische Zeitung. The first 
journalistic effort to meet with any success was the Juedische 
Volkszeitung, later the Israelitisches Wochenblatt Zentralorgan 
fuer die Israeliten in der Schweiz, Baden und Elsass-Lothrin- 
gen, which appeared from 1895 to 1898 under the editorship 
of H. Berliner. 

The first newspaper to prove of enduring influence was 
the German-French Israelitisches Wochenblatt fuer die Sch- 
weiz/Revue Juive, which was founded in Zurich in 1901 by 
Martin Littman (d. 1925) and David Strauss (d. 1921). Own- 
ership and editorship passed in 1916 to David Weinbaum and 
in 1921 to Erich-Marx Weinbaum, whose son, Manfred Marx, 
took over in 1966. Hans Klee directed the weekly from 1953 
to his death in 1959, with Leon Wohlmann as main contribu- 
tor for more than 20 years. Kurt Roschewski became editor 
in 1958. In its earlier years, the Israelitisches Wochenblatt was 
a journal on communal life that contained religious and other 
reading matter. Later it widened its field of interest and pub- 
lished reports on Zionism, Palestine, and world Jewry. After 
the creation of the State of Israel, the paper added compre- 
hensive reports on events in Israel and acquired a wide read- 
ership in Switzerland, Alsace, and other German-speaking 
Jewish districts of Europe. A Zionist weekly, Juedische Pres- 
sezentrale, appeared from 1917 to 1940 in Zurich under the 
editorship of Oscar Gruen, and numbering Hermann Wit- 
zhum and Benjamin Segalowitz (d. 1970) among its contribu- 
tors. The Zionist fortnightly Das Juedische Heim had a short 
career from 1927. In Basle the Juedische Rundschau-Maccabi, a 
Zionist weekly, appears from 1940 as an independent organ in 
German with Adrien Blum as editor. The establishment of the 
State of Israel in 1948 stimulated further enterprises. Das Neue 
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Israel was founded in June of that year as the monthly organ 
of the Swiss Zionist Organization, with the additional aim of 
furthering relations between Switzerland and Israel. Contain- 
ing both German and French contributions, it has appeared 
under the editorship of Veit Wyler since its inception. Another 
monthly, Liaison, with Daniel Halperin, Emanuel Haymann 
and Michael Wyler as editors, was initiated in Geneva in 1967 
as a magazine of news, politics, and the arts. 

[Veit Wyler] 
In the United States 
The first English-language Jewish newspapers in America 
were published to counteract proselytizing by missionaries 
attempting to convert poor Jewish immigrants to Christian- 
ity. In 1820 Abraham Collins published Israel Vindicated, and 
three years later New York printer Solomon Henry Jackson 
started The Jew to discredit the propaganda in the newspaper 
Israel’s Advocate. Jackson’s masthead enunciated its purpose - 
“Being a Defender of Judaism against all the adversaries, and 
particularly against the insidious attacks of Israel’s Advocate.” 
When the offensive newspaper died in 1825, Jackson ceased 
publishing The Jew. 

Jackson's endeavor was a precursor to the efforts of the 
Jewish press throughout the years — to protect and defend the 
Jewish community from outside attacks, to aid in the accul- 
turation of immigrants, to inform its readers, and to enunci- 
ate the community’s goals. 

From 1843 until his death in 1868, Rabbi Isaac Leeser of 
Philadelphia covered news in the Jewish world in his monthly 
English-language newspaper The Occident and the American 
Jewish Advocate. Leeser helped lay the foundation for the Jew- 
ish Publication Society in 1845. 

During the middle of the 19" century when thousands 
of Jews emigrated from Germany, Isidor Busch founded the 
short-lived, German-language weekly Israel’s Herold in 1849. 
That year, Robert Lyon put out the Asmonean, the first Eng- 
lish-language Jewish weekly that covered local, national and 
news from abroad. 

Most Jews lived in eastern seaboard cities, and when 
the population migrated westward, newspapers were started 
in fledgling Jewish communities. In 1854, Rabbi Isaac Meyer 
*Wise sought to reach isolated Jews living west of the Allegh- 
eny River, and began the English-language weekly The Israelite 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, which became The *American Israelite af- 
ter 1874 - a newspaper still published weekly in 2006. Wise’s 
newspaper fought “against errors, superstition, prejudice, ar- 
rogance, hypocrisy and bigotry.’ To reach Jews unable to read 
English, Wise published the eight-page weekly in German 
*Die Deborah from 1885 until the end of the 19 century. 

German and German-English-language Jewish newspa- 
pers were also launched in Milwaukee, St. Louis, and Mem- 
phis. When the Gold Rush lured Jews to California, San Fran- 
cisco became the home of a German and English language 
weekly The Hebrew Observer (1855-88), The Gleaner (1856), 
The Jewish Times and Observer (1858) and The Pacific Mes- 
senger (1860). 
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In 1870, J.K. Buchner introduced his sporadically pub- 
lished Yiddishe Zeitung (“Jewish Times”), America’s first Yid- 
dish newspaper that covered politics, history, science, and 
the arts. In 1872, pioneer Yiddish journalist. Kasriel Hersch 
Sarasohn founded the New Yorker Yiddische Zeitung, offered 
the weekly Judische Gazetten (“Jewish Gazette”) from 1874 to 
1885, and attempted two Yiddish dailies that failed to survive. 
The rise of the Yiddish press paralleled the influx of Eastern 
European Jews to America from the 1870s into the 20' cen- 
tury who feared pogroms and sought a better life - and most 
were Yiddish speakers. Some of the first Yiddish papers were 
a combination of Hebrew and Yiddish, but by 1874 they settled 
on Yiddish. The Yiddish press, written in the immigrants’ lan- 
guage, exerted influence and helped them to acculturate to a 
new and far different world. They found news from abroad, 
editorials and essays - and sought stimulation and escape after 
a hard day’s work reading the serials, novels, featured stories 
and verse by Yiddish writers. Rabbi Wise maintained a great 
disdain for the Yiddish-language press. 

Between 1871 and 1931, about 125 Hebrew periodicals 
were published in America, and were mainly weeklies and 
monthlies with small circulations, operated by one person. 
The first American Hebrew weekly Ha-Zofeh (“The Observer 
in a New Land”) appeared in New York from 1871 to 1876, and 
Sarasohn’s weekly Ha-Ivri (“The Hebrew”) lasted from 1891 to 
1898. Few Hebrew periodicals survived beyond a few issues 
since American Jews could neither understand Hebrew nor 
had any real interest in it. 

In 1885 Sarasohn published the politically and religiously 
conservative Judisches Tageblatt (“Jewish Daily News”), the 
first Yiddish daily to survive. The Tageblatt introduced an Eng- 
lish page in 1897, and by 1900, its circulation stood at 100,000. 
In 1905 a new daily emerged, Warheit (“The Truth”) that was 
absorbed by the Tageblatt in 1919. 

Some Jewish immigrants sought more liberal newspa- 
pers that reinforced their beliefs and turned to the socialist 
weekly New York Yiddish Folk Zeitung (1885-89), the Arbei- 
ter Zeitung (“Worker’s Press,” 1890), and the Yiddish Socialist 
Labor daily Abendblatt (“Evening Paper”) which lasted from 
1894 to 1902. 

In 1886, Abraham *Cahan edited Naye Tsayt (New 
Times), the first radical weekly, and in 1897 became the in- 
augurating editor of the Yiddish-language Forverts (The Jew- 
ish Daily Forward). He departed within a few months after 
a dispute with radical socialists at the newspaper, and when 
he returned five years later, he received full editorial control 
and ran the Forward until his death in 1951. Circulation grew 
from 6,000 in 1903 to a peak of 250,000 in 1929 when it was 
the most widely read Yiddish newspaper in America. In 1906, 
Cahan introduced Bintel Brief — “a little bundle of letters” - 
which encouraged immigrant readers to write in, tell of their 
problems, and seek help. The Forward encouraged human- 
ism and morality, translated European classics, published ar- 
ticles on American Jewish history, and helped immigrants to 
assimilate. Cahan brought in distinguished authors includ- 
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ing Sholem *Asch and I,J. *Singer. His brother Isaac Bashevis 
*Singer was on staff from the 1930s into the 1960s, as was Elie 
*Wiesel in the 1950s, and both won Nobel Prizes. 

Jacob Saphirstein published the afternoon Abendpost 
(1899-1903), and in 1901 started Der Morgen Zhurnal (‘The 
Jewish Morning Journal), which was Orthodox, pro-Zionist, 
and Republican. Foreign correspondents cabled news in from 
Russia, Poland and the Balkans. The Yiddish press offered 
readers a mix of ideological, political, business, trade and 
women’s publications. After immigrants settled in other cities, 
attempts made to establish Yiddish dailies there failed when 
they were unable to compete with the New York City news- 
papers trucked in every day. 

Some Americanized Jews strongly opposed the use of 
Yiddish among newcomers, and believed that writers should 
use either correct German or good English. Many readers de- 
serted the Yiddish press and gravitated toward English-lan- 
guage newspapers, as did their children. 

To reach readers seeking local news, Jewish city news- 
papers began around 1900 including the Jewish Exponent in 
Philadelphia (1887), the Jewish news weekly of Northern Cali- 
fornia and New York’s Jewish Week, and Boston's Jewish Advo- 
cate (1902). Each of these were still being published in the 21° 
century and offered an online version for their readers. 

A limited number of Zionist periodicals appeared in- 
cluding the English-language cultural and literary magazine 
Maccabean, started in 1901. In 1900, the Labor Zionists intro- 
duced an irregularly published weekly Der Yiddisher Kemfer 
(“Jewish Warrior”), which was still being printed in the 21% 
century, as was the Woman's Labor Zionist magazine Naamat 
Woman which began in 1925. In 1908, the weekly Dos Yidu- 
she Folk (“The Jewish People”) came into being, and eventu- 
ally the Yiddish press realized that they could not avoid cov- 
erage of the Zionist movement. Der Morgen Zhurnal and the 
more liberal Der Tog supported Zionism while the Forverts 
railed against compromising socialism. After Hitler and the 
Holocaust, its editor Abraham Cahan became a fervent sup- 
porter of Israel. 

English-language Jewish magazines opened a new venue 
in 1886 with Bnai B’rith’s Menorah which became the Interna- 
tional Jewish Monthly. In 1896 The Jewish Veteran was intro- 
duced, and in 1914, Hadassah was produced by the Women’s 
Zionist Organization of America. All three ushered in the mil- 
lennium, with the latter’s circulation at 272,000. 

By the early 1900s, there were periodicals for every taste, 
ideology, trade, and purpose. In 1906, newspaper baron Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst published a Yiddish daily expressly 
aimed at New York City’s 600,000 Jews when he campaigned 
for governor. After his defeat, Hearst immediately closed the 
paper. 

In 1909, editor Moses Ha-Kohen *Goldman introduced 
the first Hebrew daily Ha- Yom (The Day) in New York, but the 
paper soon failed financially. Ha-Doar (The Post) was started 
by Histraduth Ivrith and directed by Hebraist Max Lipson. It 
lasted as a Hebrew daily for eight months in 1921 and 1922, 
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continued as weekly through 1992, became a monthly, and 
was a quarterly when it succumbed in 2004. (See also *News- 
papers, Hebrew.) 

The Yiddish press was more radical and outspoken than 
the conservative and traditional Hebrew press, which was un- 
able to survive. Publishing was a business and Hebrew peri- 
odical editors were not business people. In 1914, Der Tog (‘The 
Day) was founded by a group led by Rabbi Judah L. *Magnes. 
It was a non-partisan, liberal publication of high literary and 
journalistic standards whose masthead read “The newspaper 
for the Yiddish intelligentsia.” That year, there were ten Yid- 
dish dailies with a combined circulation of over 750,000. Der 
Tog’s peak circulation was 81,000 in 1916 and it merged with 
Der Morgen Zhurnal in 1953 and ceased publishing in 1973. 

By 1921 there were five Yiddish daily newspapers in New 
York, three in Chicago, and one each in Philadelphia, Cleve- 
land, Milwaukee, and Los Angeles. Their heyday ended when 
the Immigration Act of 1924 severely restricted immigra- 
tion from Europe, and Yiddish press circulation began its 
decline. 

Concurrently, from the 1920s into the 1940s there was 
the rise of English-language magazines and Jewish city news- 
papers. In 1943, Phillip *Slomovitz, the first editor of the De- 
troit Jewish News (1942) founded the American Association 
of English-Jewish Newspapers - now known as the American 
Jewish Press Association. Slomovitz, a well-respected leader, 
called the Jewish press “the guardian over the public welfare 
of our people... the historian of Israel and the watchman of 
our freedoms.” 

At the outset of the 21°t century, there were 104 English- 
language—-Jewish newspapers being published in 36 states and 
the District of Columbia. Most appeared either weekly (49), 
twice monthly (23), or monthly (22), with 49 connected to a 
Jewish Federation. Independent newspapers also covered lo- 
cal activities and some provided in-depth reporting of issues 
of concern to American Jews. 

The Jewish Telegraphic Agency (jTA) provided national 
and international news concerning Israel to more than 100 
newspapers in North America and around the world. The jTa, 
founded in 1917, and headquartered in New York, had bureaus 
in Washington and Israel and correspondents in North and 
South America, Europe, Africa, and Australia. 

More than 50 Jewish magazines were aimed at the gamut 
of religious, organizational, ideological, and scholarly audi- 
ences. Three religious magazines were quarterlies; Human- 
istic Judaism, Reform Judaism with a circulation of more 
than 300,000, and Jewish Action published by the Orthodox 
Union. United Synagogue Review went to 250,000 Conserva- 
tive readers twice a year. Tradition is published by the Rab- 
binical Council of America and Conservative Judaism by the 
Rabbinical Assembly. Commentary founded in 1945 was spon- 
sored by the American Jewish Committee, while Congress 
Monthly (1933) and Judaism (1952) came from the American 
Jewish Congress. The independent magazine Tikkun (1986) 
presented a radically progressive perspective. 
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The Simon Wiesenthal Center’s Response (1979) attacked 
antisemitism and went to its 250,000 members. In 1980, The 
National Yiddish Book Center, began publishing Pakn Tre- 
ger (Book Peddler) which looked at contemporary Jewish life 
and its Yiddish roots. Three years later, the Yiddish-language 
Forward became a weekly, and in 1990, an English-language 
weekly version began and circulation grew to 25,000. A Rus- 
sian-language edition was inaugurated in 1995 to reach new 
immigrants, but after losing money it was sold in 2004. 

The Forward went online in 1998 followed by the For- 
verts, which tried to reach a younger, worldwide audience of 
Yiddish speakers. An online Jewish audience was also sought 
by Jewish city newspapers and organizational, political and re- 
ligious periodicals. There was a host of Jewish bloggers (Web 
Loggers) who expressed their personal views on a variety of 
subjects that included dating, converting to Judaism, poli- 
tics, and religion, with one site devoted to Orthodox Jewish 
female bloggers. 

During the early years of the 21°t century, new niche pub- 
lications tried to capture younger Jewish audiences — Heeb 
was a generation x magazine and New Voices was aimed at 
college students. 

They joined a plethora of publications that offered read- 
ers a choice of venues printed in English, Russian, German, 
and Yiddish, with 11 Yiddish periodicals in New York alone. 
The Jewish press had reached back to its 19" century roots 
to satisfy the needs of an eclectic and diverse Jewish reader- 
ship. 

[Harvey Leonard Gotliffe (274 ed.) ] 
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PRESS, FRANK (1924- ) U.S. geophysicist. Born in Brook- 
lyn, New York City, he graduated from City College, New York 
(1944), and received his M.A. (1946) and Ph.D. (1949) from 
Columbia University under the direction of Maurice Ewing. 
He was a faculty member of the Columbia department of geo- 
physics (1946-55) and professor of geophysics and head of the 
seismology laboratory at the California Institute of Technol- 
ogy at Pasadena (1955-65) before moving to the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology as head of the department of 
geology and geophysics. Press made fundamentally impor- 
tant contributions to seismology, geophysics, oceanography, 
the lunar and planetary sciences, and resources exploration. 
His best known research explored earthquake seismology by 
introducing methods of digital data collection and analysis, 
and investigated seismic wave propagation, free oscillations 
of the earth, and the composition of the part of the earth’s 
crust called the asthenosphere. His seismographic expertise 
was invaluable for establishing the worldwide network of seis- 
mographs for detecting nuclear weapons testing. He also con- 
tributed to the studies that established the precise dimensions 
of the Antarctic continent. His books on his fields of exper- 
tise have become standard texts. Press made many vital con- 
tributions to institutional and national organizations. These 
include president of the U.S. National Academy of Sciences 
(1981-93), board member of the Woods Hole Oceanographic 
Institution, membership of the U.S. delegation at four nuclear 
test ban treaty conferences (1959-63), chairman of the Earth- 
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quake Prediction Panel of the President's Office of Science and 
Technology, membership of the President's Scientific Advisory 
Committee (1961-64), and science adviser to President Carter 
and director of the Office of Science and Technology Policy 
(1977-80). His many honors include Honorary Membership 
of the Society of Exploration Geophysicists (1961) and the So- 
ciety’s Maurice Ewing Medal (1982), the Royal Astronomical 
Society of Great Britain’s Gold Medal (1962), the Arthur Day 
Medal of the Geological Society of America (1962), the U.S. 
National Medal of Sciences, Columbia's Pupin Medal (1993), 
the Japan Prize (1993), and the Lomonosov Gold Medal (1997). 
In 1961 Mount Press in Antarctica was named in his honor 
for his contributions to Antarctic exploration. He held strong 
views on science policy and education, emphasizing the need 
to provide support for young investigators. His wife, Billie, was 


an education specialist. 
[Michael Denman (2" ed.)] 


PRESS, YESHAYAHU (1874-1955), Israel historian and to- 
pographer of Erez Israel. Press was born in the Old City of 
Jerusalem. He was a teacher and headmaster of the Laemel 
School until his retirement and was active in the civic life of 
Jerusalem for almost 50 years. His scholarly work was de- 
voted to the history of Erez Israel, and especially of its Jewish 
communities. His main work is Erez Yisrael Enziklopedyah 
Topografit-Historit - A Topographical-Historical Encyclope- 
dia of Palestine (4 vols., 1946-55). His memoirs Meah Shanah 
bi-Yrushalayim, published posthumously (1964), are a vivid 
description of life in the Old City. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Ish-Shalom et al.(eds.), Yerushalayim, 


4 (1953), 7-11. ; : 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


PRESSER, JACOB (Jacques) (1899-1970), Dutch historian 
and writer. Presser was born in Amsterdam into a secular and 
well-assimilated family. He studied history at the University of 
Amsterdam, earning his doctorate in 1926 with a thesis on Das 
Buch “De Tribus Impostoribus, and became a teacher. 

After the German invasion in May 1940, he and his wife 
tried to flee the Netherlands; when their attempt failed, they 
tried to commit suicide. In March 1943, Presser’s wife was 
arrested and deported to Sobibor death camp. Presser went 
into hiding. 

Soon after the war, he was taken on by the University 
of Amsterdam, where he eventually became a full professor. 
In 1950 the Netherlands State Institute for War Documenta- 
tion commissioned him to write a study of the persecution 
of the Jews in the Netherlands. Ondergang. De vervolging en 
verdelging van het Nederlandse jodendom 1940-1945 (“De- 
struction: the Persecution and Extermination of Dutch Jewry 
1940-1945”) was published in 1965 and had an enormous im- 
pact on Dutch society. 

Presser also wrote poems and detective stories. The short 
story “De nacht der girondijnen” (“Breaking Point,’ 1958) was 
a poignant account of the Dutch Jewish transport camp of 
Westerbork. 
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The mass murder of the Jews greatly increased Presser’s 
Jewish consciousness, but he never became a Zionist. After 
1967, however, he did express growing concern about Israel’s 
security. 

Among his writings, in addition to Ondergang, are De 
Tachtigjarige Oorlog (1941); Napoleon (1946); and Amerika. 
Van kolonie tot wereldmacht (1949). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Kristel, Geschiedschrijving als opdracht. 
Abel Herzberg, Jacques Presser en Loe de Jong over de jodenvervolging 
(1998); N. van der Zee, Jacques Presser. Het gelijk van de twijfel. Een 


biografie (1988). 
grafie (1988) [Conny Kristel (2"4 ed.)] 


PRESSLER, MENAHEM (1928- ), pianist. Originating in 
Magdeburg, the family immigrated to Eretz Israel in 1939. 
Pressler received most of his musical training in Israel - he 
studied with Eliyahu Rudiakow and Prof. Leo Kestenberg. A 
brilliant soloist, he first achieved international prominence 
at the age of 17, when he won the Claude Debussy Prize. He 
made his North American concerto debut shortly thereafter 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra under the baton of Ormandy 
(1948). Pressler appeared and recorded regularly with lead- 
ing orchestras around the world. From 1955 he was professor 
and later distinguished professor of piano at the University 
of Indiana, Bloomington, and pianist/founder of the famous 
Beaux Arts Trio, which became one of the world’s most en- 
during and widely acclaimed chamber music ensembles. The 
trio recorded almost the entire piano trio literature and re- 
ceived many prestigious awards. Pressler also appeared with 
the Juilliard, Emerson, Guarneri, and Fine Arts Quartets. He 
received a Lifetime Achievement Award from Gramaphone 
magazine in London and the German Critics Ehrenurkunde 
award in recognition of 40 years as the standard by which 
chamber music is measured. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baker’ Biographical Dictionary (1997); 
N. Delbanco. The Beaux Arts Trio (1985). 


[Uri (Erich) Toeplitz and Yohanan Boehm / Naama Ramot (2"4 ed.)] 


PRESSMAN, DAVID (1916-_), U.S. immunochemist. Press- 
man was born in Detroit. He was head of immunochemis- 
try at Sloan-Kettering Institute (1947-54) and professor at 
Cornell University (1952-54), director of cancer research at 
Roswell Park Memorial Institute, Buffalo, from 1954, and re- 
search professor at State University of New York, Buffalo and 
Niagara University from 1968. Pressman’s research helped 
to clarify the structure and thereby the function of antibody 
molecules and tissue antigens of the HLA system important in 
transplantation medicine and determining disease susceptibil- 
ity. He was also a pioneer in research on utilizing anti-tumor 


immunity as therapy. 
[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


PRESSMAN, JACOB (1919- _), U.S. rabbi. Pressman was 
born in Philadelphia and received his B.A. from the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania in 1940 and began rabbinical studies at 
New York’s Jewish Theological Seminary. In 1944, while still a 
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Seminary student, Pressman assumed spiritual leadership of 
the Forest Hills Jewish Center, whose rabbi, Ben Zion Bokser, 
was serving in the war-time chaplaincy. Jacob was ordained 
in 1945, and in 1946 he relocated to Los Angeles, where he 
would emerge as one of the key pioneering rabbis in what 
was to become the second largest Jewish community in the 
United States. 

After serving as assistant rabbi at Sinai Temple after the 
war, in 1950 Pressman accepted an invitation to become rabbi 
of a small congregation near Beverly Hills which eventually 
became Temple Beth Am. With Pressman at the helm, by the 
mid-1960s the synagogue had grown to become the largest 
synagogue on the West Side of Los Angeles, with a member- 
ship in excess of 1,300 households. He served the synagogue 
until the 1980s. 

As he was establishing himself as one of the leading con- 
gregational rabbis in America, Pressman was also playing a 
significant role in the founding and development of a num- 
ber of key institutions that served the growing Conservative 
movement in Southern California, such as the University of 
Judaism; Camp Ramah in California; the Los Angeles Hebrew 
High School; the Herzl School, a non-Orthodox junior/se- 
nior high school; Akiba Academy, the first Conservative day 
school in Los Angeles; and a day school at Temple Beth Am, 
later renamed The Rabbi Jacob Pressman Academy, follow- 
ing his retirement. 

All the while Pressman remained active in a leadership 
capacity on a variety of boards and commissions of the Los 
Angeles Jewish Federation Council and served as president of 
the Board of Rabbis of Southern California and of the West- 
ern States Region of the Rabbinical Assembly. Maintaining 
his commitment to the State of Israel, he moved Temple Beth 
Am into the forefront of the national Israel Bonds synagogue 
campaign and eventually became chair of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Israel Bonds campaign. 

On a national level, in the 1960s Pressman helped to cre- 
ate the Save Soviet Jewry movement that brought the plight 
of Soviet Jewry to the attention of the American public and 
helped create the program that eventually enabled tens of 
thousands of Soviet Jews to immigrate to Israel. And, as a sup- 
porter of the civil rights movement, in 1965 he joined a group 
of 293 Southern Californians who walked with Martin Luther 
King, Jr., to the state capitol building in Montgomery. 

In July of 1985, Pressman assumed the title of rabbi emer- 
itus, as he relinquished the reins of spiritual leadership of 
Temple Beth Am to Rabbi Joel Rembaum. Thus began two de- 
cades of continuing community service, including two years 
as executive director of the local Israel Bonds office in the late 
1980s. He remained involved in the affairs of the Los Angeles 
Jewish Federation, serving as chair of its board of governors, 
among other activities. 

Known for his brilliant oratory and penetrating wit, 
Pressman welcomed the 21*t century by embarking on a num- 
ber of writing projects. In 2002 he published a collection of 
his sermons on the seminal historical moments of the 20% 
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century, titled Dear Friends. He became a regular columnist 
for the Beverly Hills Courier. 


[Joel Rembaum (24 ed.)] 


PRESSMAN, LEE (1906-1969), U.S. lawyer. He left his law 
practice to accept a position in Roosevelt’s New Deal adminis- 
tration. In 1934, while assistant general counsel in the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration, Pressman gravitated within 
the Communist Party orbit. Although he severed formal 
affiliation with the party after leaving government service a 
year later, he did not break ideologically with Stalinism until 
1950. In 1937 Pressman became counsel for the Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee, and soon thereafter general coun- 
sel for the cro. Brilliant and quick-witted, Pressman won the 
confidence of John L. Lewis, and later, cro president, Philip 
Murray. He came to be considered “indispensable” in c1o ad- 
ministrative matters. While holding his position in the cio, 
Pressman continued to consult with Communist Party lead- 
ers. However, he was actually forced to act more as a check on, 
rather than agent of, the Stalinist interests in the cro. Press- 
man resigned from the cro in 1948 to back the Progressive 
Party standard-bearer Henry Wallace's unsuccessful attempt 
for the presidency. He retired to the practice of law during 
the Korean War. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Kempton, Part of Our Time (1955), 37-81; 
U.S. House of Representatives: Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, Hearings Regarding Communism in the United States Government, 


81 Congress 2 Session (1950), 2844-901. 
[Kenneth Waltzer] 


PRESSMANE, JOSEPH (1904-1967), French painter, born 
at Berestechko, Ukraine, a member of the *Paris School. He 
settled in Paris in 1926 after three years in Palestine. Pressmane 
became known after World War 11. His paintings on Jewish 
themes, his landscapes, and his studies of Paris industrial sub- 
urbs are poetic but often melancholy. 


PRETORIA, administrative capital of the Republic of South 
Africa. The earliest Jewish settlers after the foundation of Pre- 
toria in 1855 were among the officials whom the Boer govern- 
ment brought from Holland. One such was M. de Vries, and 
although the laws of the Transvaal Republic placed civil dis- 
abilities upon non-Protestants, he became state prosecutor in 
1868 and a member of the Volksraad (Legislative Assembly) in 
1871. Jewish communal life dates from 1876, when minyanim 
were held in the home of Daniel M. Kisch, a photographer, 
and a Jewish wedding was celebrated in 1878. The first meet- 
ing of the congregation was held there in 1890, and the first 
synagogue building was consecrated in 1898. The first minis- 
ter, the Rev. E. Jaffe, was appointed the following year. Jewish 
institutions today include the Pretoria Hebrew Congregation 
(Orthodox), Bet Menorah (Progressive), a Chevra Kaddi- 
sha and other philanthropic bodies, a branch of the Union 
of Jewish Women, and a women’s Zionist organization. The 
Pretoria Council of the S.A. Jewish Board of Deputies acts as 
a coordinating body. The Jewish population numbered 3,553 
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in 1969 (1.2% of the total population). This had declined to 
1,500 by 2004. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Saron and L. Hotz (eds.), The Jews in 
South Africa (1955). 


PREUSS, HUGO (1860-1925), German jurist and politician, 
creator of the Weimar constitution. Born in Berlin, Preuss was 
elected to the Berlin city council where he advocated a new 
system of decentralized government based on strong, inde- 
pendent municipal councils. Preuss was an authority on Ger- 
man constitutional law and lectured at the University of Berlin 
but was refused a professorship because of his Jewish origins 
and liberal view. In 1906 he became professor of public law 
at the Berlin Handelshochschule and later rector. At the end 
of World War I Preuss became minister of the interior of the 
new German republic and headed the committee drafting the 
so-called Weimar constitution. It was hailed as the epitome of 
democracy in liberal circles but was attacked by right-wing 
circles as being “Un-German.” Preuss opposed the signing 
of the Versailles Peace Treaty and resigned from the govern- 
ment. Though not active in Jewish affairs and an opponent of 
Zionism, Preuss was highly regarded in Jewish circles. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Feder, Hugo Preuss (Ger., 1926); W. Si- 
mons, Hugo Preuss (Ger., 1930); S. Grossmann, Hugo Preuss (Ger., 
1965); H. Preuss, Staat, Recht und Freiheit (1926), preface by T. Heuss, 
incl. bibl. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Hamburger, in: LBIyB, 20 (1975), 
179-206; D. Schefold, in: “Meinetwegen ist die Welt erschaffen...” 
(1997), 293-309; D. Lehner, Verfassungsdemokratie als Biirgergenos- 
senschaft... (1998), incl. bibl.; A. Faatz, “Hugo Preuss” (diss., Trier, 
1999); G. Gillessen, Hugo Preuss (2000). 


PREUSS, JULIUS (1861-1913), German physician and medi- 
cal historian. Born in Gross-Schoenebeck (Saxonia), Preuss 
settled in Berlin as a practitioner and became an important 
writer on medicine in Jewish sources. He also took an active 
part in Orthodox community life. Preuss scientifically re- 
searched the problems of biblical and talmudic medicine, and 
his writings on the subject have remained a reliable guide. 
His series on Hebrew medicine and Jewish medical men 
began with his Der Arzt in Bibel und Talmud (separate publi- 
cation of Virchow’s Archiv, 138 (1894), 261ff.). It was followed 
by a large number of essays on various aspects of biblical and 
talmudic medicine in scientific and literary journals. These 
were later collected in Biblisch-talmudische Medizin (1911, repr. 
1921, 1923, 1969). The book is a model of scholarly research and 
presentation and has become a classic reference work. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Korot, 2 (1961), nos. 9-10 (incl. bibl. and Eng. 
summaries); S.R. Kagan, Jewish Medicine (1952), 562; J. Carlebach, Zur 
Erinnerungen an Sanitaetsrat Dr. Julius Preuss... (1913). 


[Suessmann Muntner] 


PREVIN, ANDRE (George; 1929- ), conductor, composer, 
and pianist. Born in Berlin, Previn studied piano at the Ber- 
lin Conservatory as a child; subsequently his family moved to 
Paris, where he continued his studies at the Paris Conserva- 
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toire and then, in 1939, to California. At the age of 16, he joined 
the music department of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer studios in 
Hollywood, where he was to gain four Academy Awards for 
original film scores and orchestrated more than 60 other 
film scores. He studied conducting with Pierre *Monteux 
and composition with Joseph *Achron and Mario *Castelnu- 
ovo-Tedesco. Well known as a jazz pianist, he also made ap- 
pearances as concerto soloist with various American orches- 
tras and worked with musicians such as Benny *Goodman, 
Herb Ellis, Shorty Rogers, Pete Rugolo, Jackie Cain and Roy 
Kral, and Ella Fitzgerald. In 1945 he made his first record- 
ing, for the Sunset label, and his early recordings for RCA in 
1947 brought him considerable success. In 1961 he received a 
Grammy Award for the album André Previn Plays Harold Ar- 
len. In 1964, an engagement as conductor with the Houston 
Symphony Orchestra led to his appointment as its chief con- 
ductor (1967-68); from that time he conducted most of the 
major American and European orchestras. His association 
with the London Symphony Orchestra, which began with a 
recording of Shostakovich’s Fifth Symphony in 1965, resulted in 
his appointment as its principal conductor in 1968. He made 
many recordings with the orchestra and led it on numerous 
world tours. Previn often appeared as a chamber pianist, espe- 
cially during London's South Bank Summer Music Festival, of 
which he was artistic director in 1972 and 1973. As a conductor, 
he was noted for his advocacy of British and Russian music, 
particularly works by Vaughan Williams, Walton, and Rach- 
maninov. As a composer, his works other than film scores in- 
clude a piano suite (1967), a cello concerto (1968), and a guitar 
concerto (first performance, London, 1971). He also collabo- 
rated with Alan Jay *Lerner on a Broadway musical based on 
the life of “Coco” Chanel (1969). In the late 1980s he revived 
his jazz career with the album After Hours (1989), as part of a 
trio consisting of Joe Pass and Ray Brown. He made further 
jazz recordings in the 1990s (such as Old Friends (1991) and 
Jazz at the Musikverein (1995)) and published an autobiogra- 
phy, No Minor Chords: My Days in Hollywood (1991). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove Music Online; M. Bookspan 
and R. Yockey, André Previn: a Biography (Garden City, N.Y., 1981); 
M. Freedland: André Previn (1991). 


[Max Loppert / Israela Stein (2"4 ed.)] 


°PREZIOSI, GIOVANNI (1881-1945), Fascist journalist and 
leading theorist of racial antisemitism in Italy. Even before 
World War 1, Preziosi, a former priest, began a crusade to pre- 
serve “Italianness” from “foreign intrigue,’ chiefly through the 
review he founded in 1913, La Vita Italiana all’ Estero (later 
renamed La Vita Italiana). In 1917 Preziosi formed one of the 
first Fasci. In August 1920, with an article in La Vita Italiana 
entitled “The Jewish International,” he initiated a campaign of 
hatred and slander against Jews and Judaism, with the avowed 
purpose of “inoculating antisemitism into the blood of the 
Italians.” Preziosi was an anomaly on the Italian scene, even 
among Fascist hotheads, and more than anyone else he was 
responsible for preparing the Italian people for the psycho- 
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logical acceptance of racism. The antisemitism of *Farinacci 
and even *Mussolini was chiefly political and opportunistic, 
while Preziosi, inspired by his own phobias, saw the Jews, 
both foreign and Italian, as objective enemies who had “infil- 
trated” Italy at all levels. In 1921 he was the first to publish the 
Italian version of the Protocols of the Elders of Zion, which he 
reissued in 1937. Preziosi’s ideas were the main inspiration for 
the July 1938 Manifesto della Razza, which served as a basis for 
the subsequent racial legislation and discrimination. In 1941 
he became minister of state, ever in quest of “integral racism” 
and complete friendship with Germany. Under German pres- 
sure Mussolini appointed Preziosi head of the Inspectorate for 
Racial Affairs (Ufficio della Razza) in March 1944, during the 
last and most brutal phase of Italian Fascism. In April 1945 he 
committed suicide. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. de Felice, Storia degli ebrei italiani sotto il 
fascismo (1961), index; J. Starr, in: JsOs, 1 (1939), 105-24; G. Bedarida, 


Ebrei d'Italia (1950), index. 
[Emmanuel Beeri] 


PRIBRAM, ALFRED FRANCIS (1859-1942), historian 
and political publicist. Pribram, who was born and died in 
London, was professor of history at the University of Vienna 
from 1894 to 1930. 

He wrote copiously on 17"*-century Austrian history and 
published scholarly editions of documents on international re- 
lations, including the dispatches of Venetian ambassadors to 
the Court of Vienna. He edited the final volume of Heinrich 
Friedjung’s Das Zeitalter des Imperialismus (3 vols., 1919-22) 
and, after 1918, contributed to the study of the “war guilt” 
problem, notably the role of Austria-Hungary, with his Aus- 
trian Foreign Policy 1908-1918 (1923). His lectures at Oxford 
University were published in 1931 as England and the Interna- 
tional Policy of the European Great Powers, 1871-1914. His work 
on the relations between Austria and Britain before World 
War I appeared in an English translation in 1951 as Austria- 
Hungary and Great Britain 1908-1914. In 1938 he published 
Materialien zur Geschichte der Preise und Loehne in Oester- 
reich. Pribram’s contribution to Jewish history was Urkunden 
und Akten zur Geschichte der Juden in Wien (2 vols., 1918). 


[Herbert A. Strauss] 


PRIBRAM, KARL (b. 1877), economist. Born in Prague, 
he obtained his professional training in Prague, Berlin, 
and Vienna. From 1907 to 1914 he taught at the University 
of Vienna, and in 1911 he entered the Austrian civil service. 
During 1921-28 he served as head of the statistical office of 
the International Labor Office in Geneva, and in 1928 he 
became professor of economics at the University of Frank- 
furt. After moving to the United States in 1934, he was succes- 
sively connected with the Brookings Institution, in Washing- 
ton, D.c., the Social Security Administration, and the United 
States Tariff Commission. After his retirement in 1951, he 
taught at the American University in Washington and in 
Frankfurt. 
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Pribram was an authority in the field of the history of 
economic thought and of international commercial policy. His 
main publications include Cartel Problems (1935); Conflicting 
Patterns of Thought (1949); and Prolegomena to a History of 
Economic Reasoning (in Journal of Economics, 65, 1951). 


[Joachim O. Ronall] 


PRICE, ABRAHAM A. (1900-1994), rabbi and author. Born 
in Stopnica (Stopnitz), Poland, Price studied with Abraham 
Borenstein and Rabbi Silman of Chmielnick, from whom he 
received semikhah. In 1923 Price moved to Berlin, where he 
became a banker, but with Hitler’s rise to power he moved to 
Paris. Price found his way to Toronto in the late 1930s and be- 
came both spiritual leader of Congregation Chevra Shas and 
rosh yeshivah at Yeshivat Torat Chayim. During World War 11 
Price was one of only a few who managed to break down the 
resolve of Canada’s restrictionist and bigoted director of Im- 
migration, EC. Blair. Price secured the release of a number 
of young German- and Austrian-born Jewish men who were 
then being interned in Canada as enemy aliens. Price brought 
them to his yeshivah. 

Price maintained an extensive library and had command 
of a wide range of Jewish texts, both halakhic and non-hal- 
akhic. A gifted teacher, he also commanded the respect of the 
students, and taught Talmud daily to his most advanced stu- 
dents. They marveled at his pilpulim, and when the fiercely in- 
dependent Price crossed swords with various figures, includ- 
ing rabbis in Toronto, as in the matter of Toronto's eruy, his 
students rallied to his side. Price eventually ordained many 
of Canada’s leading rabbis, both Orthodox rabbis such as the 
halakhic authority Gedaliah *Felder and a number of rabbis 
who eventually were drawn to the Conservative movement, 
including Erwin *Schild and Albert Pappenheim. Some of 
Prices’ students, embracing hasidic fervor, found their way to 
the then larger hasidic community in Montreal. 

Price was the author of a number of published works. In 
his two-volume Mishnat Avraham (1943/4; 1949/50) he used the 
method of pilpul to explore various halakhic problems. He also 
published a two-volume collection of sermons (1945/6; 1974). 
Not one to mince words, he ended the first of the two volumes 
on Jewish preaching by charging that North American rab- 
bis were increasingly becoming entertainers, summoning up 
laughter or tears, but at the cost of less and less Torah content. 
Price also published a three-volume edition of Sefer Hasidim 
using a manuscript that had not been used in the previous edi- 
tion. He also included a commentary. During the war, he briefly 
published a journal dedicated to issues of Torah which included 
a number of articles written by students of his yeshivah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Canadian Jewish News (April 7, 1994), 4; E. 
Schild, The Very Narrow Bridge (2001). 

[Richard Menkis (2™4 ed.)] 


PRIESAND, SALLY JANE (1946- ), the first U.S. woman 


to receive rabbinic *ordination from a theological seminary. 
Born to Irving Theodore and Rose Elizabeth (Welch) Priesand 
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in Cleveland, Ohio, Priesand determined in her teens to pur- 
sue a rabbinic career. She received her B.A. in English from 
the University of Cincinnati in 1968, together with a Bachelor 
of Hebrew Letters from neighboring *Hebrew Union College- 
Jewish Institute of Religion, the rabbinical school of Ameri- 
can Reform Judaism. She continued as a rabbinic student at 
HUC-JIR and was ordained as a Reform rabbi in 1972. As a 
pacesetter, Priesand endured what she described as “the un- 
believable and almost unbearable pressures of being the first 
woman Rabbi” (Nadell, p. 169). Her early rabbinic positions 
included serving as assistant and associate rabbi at the Stephen 
Wise Free Synagogue in New York City (1972-79) and work- 
ing as a chaplain at Lenox Hill Hospital in Manhattan. Since 
1981, she has served as rabbi of Monmouth Reform Temple 
in Tinton Falls, n.J. 

Priesand is the author of Judaism and the New Woman 
(1975) and “Postscript,” in Women Rabbis: Exploration and 
Celebration, ed. G. Zola (1996), a volume honoring 20 years 
of women in the rabbinate. She has received several honorary 
degrees, has served as president of the Rabbinic Alumni As- 
sociation, and is a member of the HUC-jIR Board of Gover- 
nors. In 1997, the Women’s Rabbinic Network initiated efforts 
to establish the Rabbi Sally J. Priesand Visiting Professorship 
of Jewish Women’s Studies at HUC-JIR. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P.S. Nadell. Women Who Would be Rabbis 


(1998), 148-169. 
[Judith R. Baskin (2"4 ed.)] 


PRIESTLY BLESSING (Heb. 073793 1373), the formula in 
Numbers 6:24-26 ordained by God and transmitted to the 
priests by Moses for the blessing of Israel. Verse 27, “They shall 
invoke My name on behalf of the Israelites and I will bless 
them,” makes explicit the intent of the ordained formula: to 
invoke the power of the Lord, who alone dispenses blessing. 
The threefold arrangement of the benediction may reflect an 
older incantation form; the three verses probably represent 
synonymous rather than climactic parallelism. 

The blessing has been customarily translated “The Lord 
bless you and keep you; the Lord make His face to shine upon 
you and be gracious to you; the Lord lift up His countenance 
upon you and grant you peace.” The literalness of this transla- 
tion obscures the force of the Hebrew and fails to convey the 
court imagery of the biblical idiom. In biblical idiom the king 
shows favor (the verb hanan) to his subjects by giving them 
audience, access to “the light of his face,” whereas his disfavor 
is expressed by “hiding” his face from them. The third verse of 
the benediction presents a problem, for the king never “lifts 
up his face upon” his subjects as a token of favor: “to lift one’s 
own face” means “to look up” (11 Kings 9:32), and it is rather 
the recipient of favor whose “face is lifted up” (who is nesu 
panim by the one who shows favor, see 11 Kings 3:14; Job 42:8, 
9). In the blessing, however, the idea seems to be that of rais- 
ing the features in a smile, the opposite of dropping them ina 
frown (cf. lo appil panai ba-khem; lit. “I will not drop my face 
against you, Jer. 3:12; cf. Gen. 4:5-6; Job 29:24). Finally, favor 
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is a good deal more than the mere absence of hostility; conse- 
quently not just “peace” but friendship is what shalom means 
here, as in Judges 4:17 and in beriti shalom (Num. 25:12), and 
berit shelomi (Isa. 54:10), both of which mean “my covenant/ 
promise of friendship.” If one further assumes that a 1 (vav) 
has been omitted at the end of Di>w before the 1 (vav) at the 
beginning of inv) 10/2 7? OW? will mean the exact opposite 
of 177 OYA ND Diu NX *NDON (“I have withdrawn my friend- 
ship from that people”; Jer. 16:5). With this small change, the 
rendering of Numbers 6:24-26 in the Jewish Publication Soci- 
ety’s translation of the Pentateuch (1962) is reproduced below 
in order to bring out the synonymity of the verses: 


The Lord bless you and keep you! 

The Lord deal kindly and graciously with you! 

The Lord bestow His favor upon you and grant you His friend- 
ship! 


The structure of this threefold blessing is interesting to note: 
the first sentence contains three words, the second five words, 
and the third seven words. The name of the Deity (*Tetra- 
grammaton) is found in the second word of each sentence. 


[Herbert Chanan Brichto] 


In the Halakhah 

This priestly blessing was part of the Temple cult. Every morn- 
ing and evening at the *Tamid offering, the priests ascended 
a special platform called *dukhan (the Yiddish expression 
dukhenen, i.e., “to deliver the priestly blessing,’ is derived from 
this), and pronounced the blessing with their hands uplifted 
(Mid. 2:6; Tam. 5:1; 7:2; Sot. 7:6; Meg. 18a, etc.). In rabbinic 
literature the Priestly Blessing is also known as nesiat kap- 
payim (“raising of the hands”). On Sabbaths and festivals the 
Priestly Blessing was pronounced also at the Musaf service 
and on certain public fast days during the Minhah service, 
too (Maim. Yad, Tefillah, 14:1-2). In the Temple the priests 
uttered the *Tetragrammaton whereas in the synagogues 
Adonai was substituted (Sot. 38a). The congregation then re- 
sponded “Blessed be the Lord God, the God of Israel, to all 
eternity” (Sot. 4ob). 

During the time of the Second Temple the Priestly Bless- 
ing was pronounced outside the Temple in the synagogues; 
after the destruction of the Temple and the cessation of the 
sacrificial cult it became the main remnant of priestly ritual. 
It was also inserted into the last benediction of the Amidah. 
Every adult kohen is enjoined to perform this function un- 
less disqualified by certain physical and other defects. Thus a 
kohen may not participate in the ritual if he has killed a per- 
son, committed idolatry, married a woman forbidden to him, 
or is intoxicated. He is also disqualified if he suffers from cer- 
tain physical deformities or is unable to articulate the words 
properly (Ber. 32b; Meg. 24b; Taan. 26b; Maim. Yad, Tefillah, 
15:1-6; Sh. Ar., OH 128:30-41). It was argued, in explanations 
of these rules, that physical defects might distract the atten- 
tion of the congregants, or that bodily perfection was a sym- 
bol for a perfect soul (Philo, De Monarchia, 2:5). 
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‘The Priestly Blessing is pronounced only at a public syn- 
agogue service with the required quorum of 10 male adults 
(Sh. Ar., OH 128:1). If all worshipers are priests, some of them 
ascend to say the blessing while the rest listen to it as “con- 
gregants” (Sot. 38b). Priests in mourning are exempted from 
participating in the ritual, but should leave the synagogue 
before the hazzan invites the priests to ascend the platform. 
Originally the Priestly Blessing was part of the morning ser- 
vice each weekday, but as the daily business of the people did 
not allow them to concentrate with proper devotion, it was 
reserved, in the Diaspora, for Sabbaths and holidays. Local 
customs differ as to the place (*Shaharit or *Musaf) and time 
of the recital of the Priestly Blessing. The general *Ashkenazi 
Custom is to recite it only on the High Holidays and three *pil- 
grim festivals. In Erez Israel, it is customary to recite it every 
Sabbath both at Shaharit and Musaf and in Jerusalem, every 
day. If the Priestly Blessing is not performed for some reason, 
its text is recited by the hazzan at the end of his repetition of 
the Amidah before the last benediction. 

The general procedure of the Priestly Blessing is: After 
*Kedushah the priests prepare themselves, removing their 
shoes and washing their hands with the assistance of the lev- 
ites, whereafter they ascend the platform before the Ark. The 
hazzan then recites the prayer: “Our God and God of our fa- 
thers, bless us with the threefold blessing of the Law, written 
by the hand of Moses Thy servant, which was spoken by Aaron 
and his sons the priests...” At this last word, the priests turn 
toward the congregation and pronounce the benediction for 
the mitzvah of the Priestly Blessing. In Israel, however, it is 
customary for a member of the congregation to call out “ko- 
hanim” immediately after the 17" blessing of the Amidah at 
which the priests begin their benediction. The hazzan says 
each word of the Priestly Blessing which is then repeated 
aloud by the priests. 

The kohanim recite the blessing with their prayer shawls 
drawn forward to cover their heads and their hands stretched 
out at shoulder height with the palms facing forward. The 
hands are held touching at the thumbs with the first two fin- 
gers of each hand separated from the other two, thus forming 
a sort of fan. This figure became the device of the kohanim and 
is often inscribed on their tombstones. It has become the cus- 
tom not to look at the kohanim while they are performing the 
Priestly Blessing. In many communities the father draws his 
children to himself and covers them with his tallit. Originally 
the congregants listened silently to the Priestly Blessing, but in 
the course of time they began to accompany it with the silent 
recital of appropriate biblical quotations (Sot. 40a). There is a 
widespread custom to respond “Amen” after each of the three 
sections of the Priestly Blessing, when said by kohanim but “so 
may it be Thy will” when the hazzan recites it. In the course 
of time considerable magical power came to be ascribed to 
the Priestly Blessing, especially the power to neutralize bad 
dreams, which were considered to be evil omens for the fu- 
ture. Thus, a special prayer to God to turn bad dreams into 
blessings was inserted in some rites, and said by the congre- 
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gants at the end of both the first and the second verse (Bet. 
55b). Later, other prayers of kabbalistic origin were added to 
those recited by the congregation. They necessitated the pro- 
longing of the Priestly Blessing, and this was accomplished by 
the insertion of a chant by the priests before the final word 
of each section. This custom impinged on the solemn char- 
acter of the Priestly Blessing, but although opposed by some 
rabbis (e.g., Moses of Przemysl, Matteh Moshe, 1 (1591), 193) it 
became widely accepted. 

In Conservative Judaism the recital of the Priestly Bless- 
ing by the priests is optional. *Reform Judaism discarded 
the notion of special priestly privileges in modern times; the 
Priestly Blessing is read by the rabbi as a closing benediction 
at the end of the service. The Priestly Blessing is also used as 
a formula of blessing at other ceremonies such as circumci- 
sions or weddings (*huppah) where it is recited by the offi- 
ciating rabbi. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Abramson, in: Turei Yeshurun, 16 (1970), 
15-17; Maim., Yad, Tefillah; Sh. Ar., oH 128f.; Elbogen, Gottesdienst, 
67ff.; Eisenstein, Yisrael, s.v. Nesiat Kappayim, Eisenstein, Dinim, 58, 
276f.; JE, 3 (1902), 244-7; H.D. Halevy, in: “Shevilin,” 18-19 (1967), 
114-28. 


PRIESTLY VESTMENTS, the special garments that were 
worn by the priests during divine worship, as was custom- 
ary in cultic services in the Ancient Near East and elsewhere 
(see e.g., 11 Kings 10:22). The priests are commanded to leave 
their priestly garments in the holy chambers after the service 
(Ezek. 42:14; 44:19), and to refrain from carrying them into the 
outer court (Lev. 6:4). It is likewise stated: “He shall then take 
off his garments and put on other garments,’ the latter appar- 
ently referring to garments worn by the people, as in Ezekiel 
42:14. (The talmudic sages (Yoma 23b) disputed whether these 
were priestly garments inferior to the former ones or profane 
garments.) In the Bible, the priestly garments are described 
only in the Priestly Code. Several of them are briefly re- 
ferred to in Ezekiel 44:17-18; the ephod, the sole exception, is 
also mentioned in non-Priestly sources. Many scholars main- 
tain that with respect to the garments, the Priestly Code re- 
flects post-Exilic times, for, according to the prevalent view, 
this source was not committed to writing until this period. 
The ephod mentioned in sources other than the Priestly Code 
is held by these scholars to be either an image, not a garment, 
a garment of divine images, or the earliest priestly garment. 
However, it actually appears that all the garments described 
in the Priestly Code are from the pre-Exilic period, and it 
is only this source which had need to describe them, since it 
is a priestly work whose contents called for such a descrip- 
tion. 

Several features characterize the priestly vestments. Some 
of them are made “for splendor and for beauty” (Ex. 28:40); 
others, as is usual with cultic apparel, undoubtedly preserve 
vestiges of an old style, while some reflect acts of cultic signif- 
icance. The breeches were for modesty (see below). Bearing 
as they do the hallmark of holiness, the priestly garments as 
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hatred against those who have been clothed in the despised 
Nazi imagery and an equally innate sympathy for those de- 
picted as victims. 

The newest developments in art inspired by the Ho- 
locaust can best be examined through three themes. First, 
children of survivors, such as Yocheved Weinfeld and Haim 
Maor, try to understand their parents’ experiences by pictur- 
ing themselves in their place and exploring how they would 
have reacted. The second theme - ghosts — is poignantly dem- 
onstrated by Shimon Attie’s projections of old black and white 
photographs of the Jewish inhabitants of Berlin and Rome on 
the walls of these cities, so that they seem to be haunting their 
streets. The third subject is the expression of constant anxiety, 
a feeling Jonathan Borofsky explicitly connects with the Holo- 
caust. Such new themes suggest that artists have not finished 
examining the Holocaust and that they will continue to find 
new means to express its relevance to the modern world. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Amishai-Maisels, Depiction and Inter- 
pretation: The Influence of the Holocaust on the Visual Arts (1993); M. 
Baigell, Jewish-American Artists and the Holocaust (1997); M. Bohm- 
Duchen, Monica (ed.), Art after Auschwitz (1995); S.C. Feinstein (ed.), 
Absence/Presence: Critical Essays on the Artistic Memory of the Holo- 
caust (2005); idem, Witness and Legacy: Contemporary Art about the 
Holocaust (1995); S. Hornstein and F. Jacobowitz (eds.), Image and 
Remembrance: Representation and the Holocaust (2003); S. Horn- 
stein, L. Levitt, and L.J. Silberstein. Impossible Images: Contemporary 
Art after the Holocaust (2003); D.G. Roskies, Against the Apocalypse 
(1984); Washington Project for the Arts. Burnt Whole (1994); J. Young, 
At Memory’s Edge: After-Images of the Holocaust in Contemporary Art 
and Architecture (2000); idem, Texture of Memory: Holocaust Memo- 
rials and Meanings (1993). 


[Ziva Amishai-Maisels (2"4 ed.)] 


ARTA, Greek town in southern Epirus. Jews were living there 
in the 115 century while the area was under Byzantine sov- 
ereignty. This early community later united around the syna- 
gogue known as Kehillat Kodesh Toshavim (“Congregation of 
the Inhabitants”). In 1167 *Benjamin of Tudela found about 
100 Jews (or perhaps 100 families) in Arta. In the 15" century 
under Ottoman rule, the Jews of the city were relocated to the 
capital, Istanbul, in the sorgun. By the 16" century Jews had 
repopulated the town. In the 16 century after the arrival of 
exiles from southern Italy, several synagogues were founded 
in Arta by communities from various places of origin - Corfu, 
Sicily, Calabria, Apulia - each one jealously preserving its re- 
ligious autonomy. The juxtaposition of such diverse cultural 
elements gave rise to conflicting concepts of ethics and cus- 
toms, reflected in the numerous disputes and congregational 
regulations issued during the 16" and 17" centuries. One sub- 
ject of heated controversy was whether a bridegroom is per- 
mitted to visit the home of his betrothed. 

The Jews of Arta agreed in regarding the scholars of *Sa- 
lonika as the highest religious authority, and the youth were 
sent there to study. *Benjamin Zeev b. Mattathias (author of 
Binyamin Zeev) was rabbi of the Corfu congregation in the 16" 
century, and other noted rabbis of the 16" century included 
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Solomon ben Rabi Samuel Sefardi, and Caleb Ben Rabi Yo- 
hanan. Many Jews left Arta in the 17"* century. The Jews of 
Arta were mainly merchants, or peddlers who traded in the 
villages. In the early 19 century, the famous Artan Jewish- 
born mathematician Hoca Yitzhak Effendi, a convert to Islam, 
was a translator for the Ottoman navy and Imperial divan, and 
occupied numerous important diplomatic positions from 1806 
onward. In 1869 the Jewish population was estimated at 800. 
Local Jews were patrons and supporters of Skopos, a local lit- 
erary-musical association founded in 1896. Thirty-six Artan 
Jews fought in the Balkan Wars of 1912-3. In 1915 the Zionist 
organization Mevakshei Zion was established. The bridge of 
Arta has been the focus of numerous Sephardi romances. In 
1940 there were 384 Jewish inhabitants. 

Under the Italian occupation during World War 11 rela- 
tions between the Jewish community and the Italian authori- 
ties were good and life continued almost normally for nearly 
three years. However, on March 24, 1944 a detachment of Ge- 
stapo arrived in Arta, obtained the names and addresses of 
all Jewish families from the City Hall, and arrested 352 Jews. 
Only a few managed to escape. Together with the Jews of Pre- 
veza, they were taken to Athens (April 2, 1944) and after a few 
days sent to Auschwitz, where they were put to death. After 
the German defeat a few Jewish families returned to Arta. Jo- 
seph Zakar was a rare survivor among numerous Artan Jews 
who worked in the Sonderkommando in Birkenau. By 1948 
there was an attempt to reorganize a Jewish community, but 
the number of Jews dwindled to only 20 in 1958. 
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[Simon Marcus / Yitzchak Kerem (24 ed.)] 


ARTAPANUS (‘Aptanavog; second century B.c.E.), Hellenis- 
tic Jewish author. Artapanus wrote mepi “Iovdaiwv (“On the 
Jews”), fragments of which are preserved in the writings of the 
Church Fathers. The purpose of this work was to prove that 
the foundations of Egyptian culture were laid by Abraham, 
Jacob, Joseph, and Moses. When Abraham came to Egypt, 
he taught the pharaoh (Pharethothes or Pharetones) the sci- 
ence of astrology. Jacob established the Egyptian temples at 
Athos and Heliopolis. Joseph was appointed viceroy of all 
Egypt and initiated Egyptian agrarian reforms to ensure that 
the powerful would not dispossess the weak and the poor of 
their fields. He was the first to divide the country and demar- 
cate its various boundaries. He turned arid areas into arable 
land, distributed land among the priests, and also introduced 
standard measures for which he became popular among the 
Egyptians (Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelica, 9:23). But the one 
who excelled all was Moses, whom Artapanus identifies with 
Musaeus, teacher of Orpheus, and with Hermes-Thoth, god 
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a whole are frequently referred to as holy garments (see be- 
low). A total of eight garments, the number also prescribed 
by the sages (Yoma 7:5), are enumerated in the Priestly Code, 
but only Aaron attired himself in all eight. Of these, the four 
undergarments are to be worn by the common priests too, 
but those of Aaron are somewhat more embellished. Men- 
tioned as a special group in connection with Aaron as well as 
with the common priests are four other garments of simple 
linen, which were worn when acts of extraordinary holiness 
were performed. 

The four undergarments are to be made of fine twined 
linen (shesh moshzar), that is, a superior quality of linen; an 
exception within this group is Aaron’s girdle made of a mix- 
ture (kilayim) of fine linen and wool. The four undergarments 
consist of: 

(1) A coat. Of Aaron’s coat it is said: “And you shall weave 
the coat in checkerwork of fine linen” (Ex. 28:39), and hence 
it is called “a coat of checkerwork” (28:4; cf. the ornamented 
coat mentioned in connection with Joseph in Gen. 37:3ff., and 
Tamar in 11 Sam. 13:18-19). No mention is made of checker- 
work with respect to the coats of the common priests (Ex. 
28:39-40; cf. Ibn Ezra’s comment). In Second Temple times, 
the priests’ coats descended apparently to the ankles and had 
sleeves reaching to the palms (Jos., Ant., 3:153; cf. Yoma 72b; 
Maim., Yad, Kelei ha-Mikdash, 8:17). 

(2) A girdle. The girdle, bound around the coat, is also 
regarded as a vestment of distinction (cf. Isa. 22:21). Whereas 
the girdles of the common priests were made exclusively of 
fine twined linen (Ex. 28:39), Aaron’s was of fine linen and 
dyed wools and was of embroidered work, maaseh rokem 
(Ex. 28:39;39:29). 

(3) A headdress. For the common priests turbans or 
“decorated turbans; padare migba‘ot, are prescribed, while 
for Aaron there is a miter, miznefet (Ex. 28:39-40; 39:28; cf. 
Ezek. 44:18). The “decorated turban” is considered an attire 
of beauty and distinction (cf. peer in Isa. 3:20; 61:3, 10; Ezek. 
24:17), but more imposing is the miter, which is mentioned as 
synonym for crown (Ezek. 21:31; cf. Isa. 62:3). 

(4) Breeches. The breeches are worn “to cover the flesh 
of their nakedness; from the hips to the thighs” (Ex. 28:42; 
39:28; Ezek. 44:18). 

The four outer garments, which pertain specifically to 
the high priest, are of greater richness and splendor than the 
undergarments. They consist of a mixture of dyed wool and 
fine linen, and display “skillful workmanship,’ ma‘aseh hoshev. 
Some also contain threads of pure gold, while others are wo- 
ven of gold filaments and yarn of a mixture of wool and linen. 
In conformity with the system of the Priestly Code, these 
costly substances allude to a high degree of holiness, as is also 
attested by the mixture of wool and linen. Such a mixture was 
generally prohibited in profane garments as it was conducive 
to holiness (Lev. 19:19; Deut. 22:9—-11). Precisely for this reason, 
however, it was preserved among the priests. In this respect, 
the priestly garments correspond to the curtains and the veil 
of the Tabernacle, which are also said to have been made of a 
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mixture of wool and linen, and have displayed “skillful work- 
manship” (Ex. 26:1, 31, et al.). 

The very wearing of the four outer garments is regarded 
as an act of worship and is connected with the other acts per- 
formed by the high priest inside the Temple. True, nowhere 
is it specifically stated that the high priest has to wear the four 
outer garments when he enters to officiate inside the Temple, 
that is, to perform the daily cultic act in the morning and in 
the afternoon. Furthermore, from Second Temple times there 
are evidences that the high priest actually appeared in court 
dressed in garments of gold and a mixture of wool and linen 
(Ecclus. 45:7ff.; Jos., Wars, 5:239). However, this custom seems 
to have come into being in Second Temple times, whereas in 
the pre-Exilic period the high priest wore the outer garments 
only when he officiated inside the Temple. Proof of this is 
the fact that in composition as well as mode of workmanship 
these garments resemble the curtains and the inner vessels 
of gold, while the undergarments resemble the hangings and 
screens in the court. Moreover, the outer garments are too 
heavy, cumbersome, and splendid for the tasks performed at 
the outer altar. 

The four outer garments have several features character- 
istic of royalty (the gold, the blue, and the purple, as well as 
the crown) and when combined with the miter and with the 
anointing oil poured on the high priest (Ex. 29:7, et al.) they 
give him a regal appearance. In Ezekiel’s constitution there 
is no mention of these garments; of the priestly vestments, 
Ezekiel knows only those of ordinary linen (Ezek. 44:17-8), 
just as there is no hint in Ezekiel of the existence of the high 
priesthood itself. 

The four outer garments are the following: 

(5) The ephod, made of gold and a mixture of wool and 
linen, displaying “skillful workmanship” (Ex. 28:6-12; 39:2-7). 
This is the most distinguished of the priestly garments; hence 
it alone is mentioned in the Former and the Latter Prophets 
(Judg. 8:27; 17:5; Hos. 3:4, et al.). A garment by this name is 
mentioned in Ugaritic writings (ipd; cH Gordon, Ugaritic 
Textbook (1965), 67, 1:5) and in the Assyrian documents from 
Cappadocia (epattu). 

(6) The breastplate, measuring a span by a span, attached 
to the ephod. It is either a square tablet or a pouch. In it are 
set 12 precious stones on which are engraved the names of the 
tribes of Israel, and on the breastplate are placed the *Urim 
and the Thummim. The breastplate is made in the same man- 
ner as the ephod - that is, of gold and a mixture of wool and 
linen, and displayed “skillful workmanship” (Ex. 28:15-30; 
29:8-21). 

(7) The robe of the ephod, that is worn under the ephod. 
The robe is probably longer than the ephod, and extends be- 
low it. It is made of woolen threads only, all of blue. On its 
hem hang bells of gold and pomegranates of a mixture of dyed 
wool and fine linen (Ex. 28:31-35; 39:22-26). The number of 
bells and pomegranates, not specified in the text, was a subject 
of controversy among the sages, who disputed over whether 
there were 72 or 36 (Zev. 88b), while still other numbers were 
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given by Church Fathers. In Second Temple times the robe, 
like the tunic, apparently reached the high priest’s heels (Jos. 
Ant., 3:159; Jos. Wars, 5:231: cf. Philo, 11 Mos. 118-21). 

(8) The plate, also called a crown, nezer, hangs on a blue 
thread in front of the miter. Made of pure gold, the plate has 
two words engraved on it: godesh le-yHwu, “Holy to the Lord” 
(Ex. 28:36-38; 39:30-31), as stated by the sages (Shab. 63b, et 
al.). However, in Second Temple times, apparently only the 
Tetragrammaton was inscribed on it (Jos., Ant., 3:178; cf. Jos., 
Wars, 5:235; Philo, 11 Mos. 115, 132; Arist. 98). 

Shoes are not included among the priestly vestments 
and the priests evidently ministered barefoot, as was obliga- 
tory in a holy place (cf. Ex. 3:5; Josh. 5:15; cf. also the remark 
in Ex. R. 2:6 end). 

In four passages (Ex. 31:10; 35:19; 39:1, 41) all the priestly 
garments of Aaron and of his sons, are referred to by the spe- 
cial designation “the garments of serad; the etymology of 
which has not as yet been adequately explained. The talmudic 
sages assumed that this designation applies to the high priest’s 
eight garments (Yoma 72 a-b). According to the literal mean- 
ing of the text, however, it seems that Aaron’s eight garments, 
ie., his four undergarments and the four outer ones that were 
specifically for him, are referred to not as “the garments of se- 
rad” but as “the holy garments for Aaron the priest” (see the 
references above, and also Ex. 28:4; 29:29; 40:13), while the four 
garments of the common priests are called “the garments of 
his sons, for their service as priests.” 

A third group of priestly garments consists of those made 
of ordinary, not fine, linen, which are used for officiating in the 
holiest of places. On the Day of Atonement, Aaron enters the 
inner sanctum clothed in four garments of ordinary linen: a 
coat, breeches, a girdle, and a miter (Lev. 16:4), which, as the 
sages correctly stated, were of white linen (Yoma 3:6, et al.). 
However, garments, including breeches, of ordinary linen are 
also worn by the common priest when he ascends the outer 
altar to remove the ashes (Lev. 6:3), and these are assumed to 
be similar to the former four garments. The simple garments 
of ordinary linen bear a holiness still greater than that of the 
vestments of gold and a mixture of wool and linen, and the 
text finds it necessary to emphasize that “they are the holy 
garments” (Lev. 16:4). In the Egyptian priesthood, too, gar- 
ments of simple linen were regarded as holy. In the Bible, an- 
gels of the heavenly entourage are represented as clothed in 
simple linen (Ezek. 9:2-3, 11; 10:2; Dan. 10:5; 12:6-7). Because 
of their extraordinary holiness, the custom was instituted that 
the inner sanctum should be entered and the altar ascended 
in these garments only. 
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Definition of Priesthood 
The priests are the principal functionaries in divine services, 
their special task being to engage in cultic ceremonies which 
they conducted mainly in the Temple. In general the priests’ 
post is authorized by hereditary right and they constitute a 
distinct class separate from the rest of the people. In extrabib- 
lical sources the title Kohen (“priest”) is found in Phoenician 
inscriptions, in Aramaic documents including Nabataean, and 
Ugaritic documents. The Ethiopian kahen is found in the sense 
of seer or soothsayer, and on the basis of this term various 
scholars attempted to explain the primal nature of the priest- 
hood in Israel (see below). It seems, however, that the Arabic 
term was borrowed from the Canaanite, and that by way of the 
Aramaic. The etymology of the title is not sufficiently clear. 
The institution of priesthood in its typical crystallization 
as a social class is encountered in many different religions, both 
primitive and advanced, in the Ancient Near East and else- 
where — but not in all religions. Thus, priesthood, at least in its 
cultic manifestations, did not exist among the early Arabs or 
among other nomadic-tribal religions. At the same time, any 
given priesthood with its procedures and customs tends to be 
shaped by the specific style and religious attitudes character- 
izing the particular culture. Even the Canaanite priesthood dif- 
fered from that of the Israelites, although the Canaanite term 
for priest is identical with the biblical one. For example, among 
the Canaanites one finds a priestess and even a female “high 
priestess” (rb khnt) paralleling the male “high priest” (rb khnm). 
In Israel, in contrast, the priesthood is restricted to males; there 
are no priestesses in their own right (i.e., other than the female 
members of a priest’s family, such as his wife or daughter). 
‘The priests’ involvement in the cult was conceived of es- 
sentially as service of the deity. This concept is rooted in the 
primary nature of the temple, which was regarded literally as 
a “house of the god,” i.e., the special abode of the deity-king, 
his dwelling place. In this abode there are servants who attend 
on him and fulfill his wants, the whole cult being designed es- 
sentially to provide for the needs of the deity. This conception 
of the nature of the priesthood was accepted throughout the 
ancient world and found its expression in images and even in 
technical terms connected with the priesthood. For example, 
the Egyptian name designating priest, hom-neter, literally 
means “servant of the god.” In Israel this conception, though 
opposed by some, never completely lost its actual, concrete 
meaning. The priests are called ministrants of God (Isa. 61:6; 
Jer. 33:21-22; Joel 1:9, 13; 2:17, et al.) and their function in the 
temple is called service — holy service (Ex. 28:43; 29:30, et al.); 
they stand before God to minister to Him (Deut. 10:8; cf. 17:12; 
18:5, 7, et al.), they approach Him to minister to Him (Ezek. 
40:46; 43:19; 44:15), draw near to His table to serve Him (Ezek. 
44:16), and the like. 


Right to Serve in the Priesthood 
The question of who is entitled to serve in the priesthood — 
whether the whole levite tribe, only part of it, or every male 
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Israelite - is one of the basic questions necessary for a com- 
prehension of the character of the Israelite priesthood. On 
this point the biblical laws appear contradictory, and this too 
seems to be the case with testimony provided by the histori- 
cal books. 


THE CONCEPTIONS OF P AND D. According to p, the right 
to priesthood is maintained exclusively for one family of 
the levite tribe, the family of Aaron. Aaron and his sons 
are dressed in special garments (Ex. 28:1ff.) and are also 
anointed with the anointing oil, in exactly the same manner 
as are the holy vessels (Ex. 30:26-30; 40:9-15). The ceremony 
of their consecration for the priesthood follows the construc- 
tion of the Tabernacle (Ex. 29: Lev. 8). The other members 
of the levitical tribe have other functions connected with 
the service in the Tabernacle (Num. 3-4; cf. below), but they 
play no role in the cultic ceremonies themselves. Moreover, 
they are forbidden to approach the altar and the other holy 
vessels. 

According to the point of view of Deuteronomy (10:8-9), 
also formulated in the blessing of Moses (Deut. 33:8-10), the 
entire levitical tribe is appointed to serve in the priesthood. 
To put it more precisely, those levites serve in the priesthood 
who reside in the chosen city, which is the only place where 
cultic service is permitted. Hence the characteristic terminol- 
ogy of this book - “priests, sons of Levi,” and levitical priests” 
(17:18; 18:1; 21:5; 31:9, et al.). Levites who reside in provincial 
towns do not participate in the cult. However, it maintains 
that every levite has the right to come to the chosen city and 
to serve before God there (18:6-7). This means that at least 
de jure each member of the levitical tribe may join the priest- 
hood if he so desires. 


THE ALLEGED CONCEPTION OF JE. The conception of JE 
is a little more obscure. At first glance it appears that these 
sources permit every man in Israel to offer sacrifices on the 
altar himself (see Ex. 20:24 [21]), and indeed they relate that 
the Patriarchs not only used to build altars but also used to 
offer sacrifices on them (e.g., Gen. 22:9; 31:54; 46:1). In the 
same way, Moses erects altars in Rephidim and at the foot of 
Mt. Sinai and offers sacrifices with the aid of the “young men 
of the Israelites” and together with Jethro and the elders (Ex. 
17:15; 18:12; 24:4). This same attitude is characteristic of the au- 
thors of the narratives in the Former Prophets. Moreover, it 
appears that this was indeed the historical reality. *Gideon, for 
example, offers sacrifices himself on the altar at Ophrah (Judg. 
6:20-28), as does Manoah at Mahaneh-Dan (13:15-23), the 
people of Beth-Shemesh on the large stone in the field (1 Sam. 
6:14-15), *Adonijah on the stone of Zoheleth near Jerusalem 
(1 Kings 1:9), and many other biblical personalities who have 
no connection with the priesthood. Thus Elijah the prophet 
rebuilds the ruined altar on the Carmel and makes an offer- 
ing on it (1 Kings 18:30-38). 

These facts served as the decisive starting point for the 
description advanced by many scholars of the evolution of the 
priesthood in Israel. According to this description - which 
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was formulated in a crystallized form by J. Wellhausen and W. 
Robertson-Smith - in the early stages of Israelite history there 
was no difference between priests and laymen. Every citizen 
was entitled to participate in cultic ceremonies, and there was 
no special priestly class in existence. Eli at the temple of Shiloh 
or Ahimelech at the temple of Nob are viewed merely as gate- 
keepers, like similar functionaries among the ancient Arabs, 
called hajib or sddin, whose function, which was hereditary, 
was limited to guarding the temple. The temple guards in the 
early period of Israel also used to engage in soothsaying, as 
did the ancient Arab kahin, but they did not as yet constitute 
a true priesthood since they had no special cultic functions. 
Only after the establishment of the monarchy, with the growth 
of ceremony in public life, were special people appointed to 
serve in the priesthood. These people were assigned to serve in 
the royal temples and were regarded as officials of the monar- 
chy, which had granted them their positions. Their tribal ori- 
gin was not necessarily levitical. Thus the Bible attests that the 
sons of David were priests (11 Sam. 8:18) and that Ira the Jair- 
ite was a priest of David (20:26). Zadok, whose descendants 
continued to officiate in the Temple of Jerusalem, also did not 
belong to the levite tribe, according to this theory. A member 
of Solomon's entourage who served as priest was Zabud son 
of Nathan, the king’s friend (1 Kings 4:5), while Jeroboam also 
appointed priests from among all the people (12:31; 13:33). In 
the course of time the appointed royal priests and their de- 
scendants became a consolidated and closed class. This theory 
generally regards the ancient levite tribe as an ordinary secular 
tribe. The conception of Deuteronomy and particularly of P 
according to which Levi is a sacred tribe having a special con- 
nection with the priesthood, in fact, refers, according to this 
theory, only to a late class of rejected priests, a class which was 
created as a result of the cultic innovations of Josiah and was 
fictitiously attached to the levitical tribe which by that time 
had already disappeared. 

Various scholars, both before and after Wellhausen, 
tended to acknowledge the antiquity of the Israelite priesthood 
and its actual existence as early as the time of the Judges (thus 
H. Ewald, EF. Delitzsch, A. Dillmann, and esp. W.W. Baudis- 
sin; more recently, Y. Kaufmann). However, in relation to the 
right to perform cultic ceremonies and to offer sacrifices on 
the altar, most of these scholars too adhered to the theory 
that originally this right was not reserved necessarily for the 
priests. As for the tribal descent, most of these scholars were 
inclined to admit at times that the first priests were not neces- 
sarily from the levite tribe, though several dynasties of priests 
did descend from this tribe. This is, then, the reality underly- 
ing the narratives of the Former Prophets and reflected in JE, 
which explicitly mention the offering of sacrifices by laymen, 
without considering this objectionable. Among those who 
rejected the antiquity of the Israelite priesthood there were 
some who went so far as to say that in J, or in the early strata 
of JE, there is no mention of priests. To the extent that Aaron 
is mentioned there by name, he is not regarded as a priest but 
as one of the elders of Israel. 
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CRITICISM. Both the above-mentioned conceptions, that 
which denies the antiquity of the Israelite priesthood and 
that which acknowledges it, overlook the difference between 
altar and temple, and, therefore, are incapable of explain- 
ing with adequate precision the early history of the Israelite 
priesthood and even the conceptions of JE themselves. Altars 
consisted of any type of structure, even merely large stones, 
and were placed outside. In contrast, temples were primarily 
closed structures, i.e., “houses of God.” Every temple had an 
altar in an adjoining courtyard, but not every altar was nec- 
essarily joined to a temple. Many altars stood by themselves 
in inhabited places or far from them. The difference between 
these two institutions is also reflected in the scope and na- 
ture of cultic activity. Furthermore, the altars were extremely 
numerous and were found in every corner of the land, which 
was not the case with the temples whose number was fairly 
limited. It should be emphasized that the high place (bamah) 
was of the category of an altar; it seems to have been a specific 
type of large altar (not a “house of God”). Now, the place of the 
priests, whether in Israel or elsewhere, was only in the tem- 
ples. While every man of Israel was entitled to offer sacrifices 
on individual altars without the intermediation of authorized 
personnel, the cultic service associated with the altars attached 
to the temples, like the service in the temples themselves (in 
Israel and everywhere in the Ancient Near East), was always 
reserved for regular priestly families. 

Moreover, it can be seen that the families which officiated 
regularly in the priesthood of the Israelite temples, as far as 
is known, were related to the levitical tribe. The family of Eli 
which served in the temples of Shiloh and Nob (1 Sam. 14:3; 
21:1-10; 22:9, 12) is presented as being of ancient lineage going 
back to the period of bondage in Egypt and as being chosen 
from among all the tribes of Israel (2:27-28). There should be 
no doubt that these statements are based on the assumption 
that the family belonged to a chosen tribe and it may be even 
deduced that this family was considered to be what is called in 
p Aaronide. The priestly dynasty which served in the temple 
of Dan (Judg. 18:30) originated with the young levite. Zadok, 
who was the founder of the dynasty of Jerusalem's priests, was 
apparently also of the levite stock. When the ark is being car- 
ried from the city of David, he appears within a group of lev- 
ites (11 Sam. 15:24; there is no justification for assuming the 
words “and all the levites with him” to be a later addition). In 
any case, Ezekiel refers to the Zadokites (following the style of 
Deuteronomy) as “priests, sons of Levi,’ or “levitical priests” 
(Ezek. 40:46; 43:19; 44:15). It may be assumed that the priests 
of the Beth-El temple, too, were related to a fixed dynasty, of 
which Amaziah, a contemporary of Amos (Amos 7:10-17), 
was a member. In a small and provincial temple such as that 
of Micah, the son of the owner could serve in the capacity of 
priest, but even here it was preferred that a levite fulfill that 
function (Judg. 17:13). There is no information extant regard- 
ing the priests of other Israelite temples in the biblical period, 
but there is no justification for assuming that those who of- 
ficiated in those temples undertook their functions only by 
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chance and that their origin was precisely from the other 
tribes of Israel. 

It thus cannot be proven that in the houses of God (as dis- 
tinguished from the high places) the priesthood was likely to be 
granted to people from any family in Israel. The bearers of the 
ark for David were Abiathar and Zadok, the legitimate priests, 
while David's sons (11 Sam. 8:18) and Ira the Jairite (20:26) ap- 
parently served as priests only in connection with the sacrifices 
of the king which took place in the high places and at private 
altars, not in the temples of God. It should not be forgotten 
that David did not yet have his own temple. Similarly, Zabud 
son of Nathan (1 Kings 4:5) was probably engaged by Solomon 
in high-place sacrifices, and he is included in a list of officials 
of the time preceding the building of the Temple in Jerusalem. 
Jeroboam appointed priests from among all the people, but 
the text explicitly states that these were priests of high places 
(1 Kings 12:31-32; 13:33), ie., their cultic function was outside 
the framework of the temples. The altars at Beth-El were nu- 
merous (cf. Amos 3:14; Hos. 10:8), and not all were attached to 
the temple of that town, in which Jeroboam even built a spe- 
cial “house of high places” (1 Kings 12:31). The Deuteronomistic 
editor naturally regards even these actions as sinful. 

Thus, the historical reality was that at individual altars 
every man of Israel was entitled to perform cultic activities, 
whereas in the temples the right to officiate as priests was re- 
served for specific families which generally traced their lineage 
to the tribe of Levi. Now, this same reality is reflected in sz. The 
narrative content of these sources often concerns altars of the 
popular type, i.e., altars which are not attached to any temple 
and which can be found even outside settled areas. However, 
houses of God are also mentioned in these sources both in 
the legal sections (Ex. 23:19; 34:26) and as projections of the 
future (Gen. 28:22; see also Ex. 22:7—-8; Josh. 6:19, 24; 9:23). 
The dearth of references to the temples in these sources stems 
not only from their specifically popular nature but also from 
their assumption that temples emerged in Israel only after the 
settlement of the land (in contrast, according to Pp a temple 
was built immediately after the theophany at Sinai, which is 
the *Tabernacle described in it). Anachronistically, priests are 
mentioned incidentally in Jz’s accounts (Ex. 19:6 (paralleling 
a “holy people”), 22-24 (it is difficult to consider this an addi- 
tion); see also Josh. 6:4-16, et al.). It is clear that their natural 
place is only in a house of God. Aaron is mentioned in these 
sources and there should be no doubt that he is considered a 
priest, in fact, the head of the priests, although this facet of his 
figure cannot be actualized in Egypt or against the wanderings 
in the wilderness, when the Israelites do not yet have temples. 
In Exodus 4:14, Aaron is called “the levite,” on the assump- 
tion that Levi is the tribe that usually serves as priests, so that 
membership in it turns into a synonym of priesthood. More- 
over, it is explicitly stated in a sE account that after the levites 
had proven their loyalty to the God of Israel when the people 
sinned with the golden calf, Moses said to them: “Fill your 
hands today for God” (Ex. 32:29). This is the usual phraseol- 
ogy designating an ordination for the priesthood. 
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CONCLUSION. To summarize, all parts of the Pentateuch in- 
dicate that in the temple cult only families of priests officiated. 
According to p, this was only one family from the levite tribe, 
the family of Aaron. According to D, every levite family is en- 
titled to serve in the priesthood in the temple. According to 
ancient historical reality (which conforms to the conceptions 
of JE), various families from the tribe of Levi regularly offici- 
ated as priests in various temples (e.g., the various branches of 
the family of Eli in the temples of Shiloh and Nob, the family 
of Jonathan son of Gershom in the temple of Dan, the family 
of Zadok in the Temple of Jerusalem). There are thus no great 
divergences among the conceptions, since all the sources indi- 
cate at least that the priesthood was not granted to common 
Israelites but only to the tribe of Levi, and, in fact, was lim- 
ited to special families within this tribe. If it is assumed that 
in historical reality several levitical families were descended 
from Aaron (according to Josh. 21:8-19, the descendants of 
Aaron received 13 towns), the actual divergence between the 
conceptions is still further reduced. 

To put it differently, the disagreements among the sources 
concern only the altars which were distant from the temples. 
JE permits every Israelite to sacrifice at such altars at will (this 
indeed corresponds to the ancient historical reality, hence the 
impression that common Israelites served in the priesthood). 
p demands the demolition of such altars, while p assumes a 
priori that they did not exist. (For this question, which is con- 
nected with the centralization of the cult, see *Deuteronomy 
and *Pentateuch.) 


Levels Within the Priesthood 

Cultic service in the temple, being generally multifaceted and 
complex, tended to be crystallized in a complex and graded 
organizational framework. Thus the priesthood was not com- 
posed of a single group but rather several groups can be dis- 
cerned within it which were of various levels, according to the 
various functions devolving upon them and their degree of 
importance. This was the case with all the priesthoods of the 
Ancient Near East as well as with the biblical priesthood. 


THE GRADATION OF PRIESTHOOD ACCORDING TO P. In the 
P sections the classification of the priests is a fairly simple one 
into just two levels: the high priest and the ordinary priests. 
The epithet “high priest” (ha-Kohen ha-gadol) occurs only 
once in the Pentateuch (Num. 35:25, 28, hence also in Josh. 
20:6; cf. Lev. 21:10 “the priest who is exalted above his fellows”). 
In several places he is called the anointed priest (Lev. 4:3, 5, 16; 
6:15). To be sure, all the priests were anointed with the holy 
oil (Ex. 28:41; 30:30; 40:13-15; Lev. 7:36) and even the ordinary 
priests were called anointed priests (Num. 3:3), but there are 
differences in the method of anointing at the consecration 
ceremony: all the priests, including Aaron, are anointed with 
oil sprinkled on their vestments (Ex. 29:21; Lev. 8:30), whereas 
in Aaron's case it is also poured on his head before the bring- 
ing of sacrifices for that ceremony (Ex. 29:7; Lev. 8:12; 21:10). 
Thus the anointing with holy oil refers primarily to him (Ex. 
29:29; Lev. 6:13; 16:32; Num. 35:25). 
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According to P, the high priest was granted several spe- 
cial privileges, especially in the area of the cult, insofar as his 
degree of holiness also exceeded that of the ordinary priests. 
He alone is allowed to go behind the veil on the Day of Atone- 
ment (Lev. 16:2 ff.) and he deals with the sin offerings whose 
blood is brought into the sanctuary (4:3-21). In general, all the 
cultic activities which take place inside the Temple are per- 
formed solely by him (see below). The cultic activity of the or- 
dinary priests is actually limited to offering regular sacrifices 
on the outer altar. The high priest must take more care than 
the ordinary priests with the restrictions concerning impurity 
and marriage (see below). His eldest son serves as the head 
chieftain of the levites (Num. 3:32). The high priest’s death ter- 
minates the sojourn of manslayers in *cities of refuge (Num. 
35:25-28; Josh. 20:6). Moreover, the high priest bears certain 
signs of royalty. In addition to his anointment, which is per- 
formed in the manner of that of a king, i.e., with the pour- 
ing of oil on his head (cf. 1 Sam. 10:1; 11 Kings 9:6), his gar- 
ments contain gold and purple. He wears a miter (miznefet) 
on which is placed the plate (ziz, Ex. 28:36-39), which is also 
called nezer (Ex. 29:6; 39:30; Lev. 8:9). The miter is considered 
a sign of distinction being a form of headdress worn by kings, 
and in poetic parallelism is synonymous with atarah (Ezek. 
21:31; cf. Isa. 62:3). The plate (ziz, perhaps “rosette”) is also 
mentioned in relation to the atarah (Isa. 28:1, 3-4), while the 
nezer is considered the distinguishing mark of kings (11 Sam. 
1:10; 11 Kings 11:12; Ps. 89:40; 132:18). According to P, only the 
line of eldest sons of the descendants of Aaron can serve as 
high priests (cf. Lev. 21:10). An ordinary priest cannot become 
a high priest, in the same way that a levite cannot be made a 
priest. A man’s position in the hierarchy of holiness and cult 
is determined from the time of his birth, and he is not free to 
liberate himself from his position. In Numbers 25:10-13 the 
descendants of Phinehas are promised a “covenant of eternal 
priesthood,’ and apparently this refers particularly to the right 
to the high priesthood. 

Most scholars who hold that p was committed to writ- 
ing at the beginning of the Second Temple period assume that 
this type of high priesthood existed in Israel only during that 
period. The high priests of the First Temple, according to this 
view, were only the first among equals, and their degree of 
cultic holiness was no greater than that of ordinary priests. 
Other scholars, especially those who recognize the antiquity 
of Israelite priesthood in general (see above), also acknowl- 
edge the existence of this type of high priesthood in Israel as 
early as the time of the Judges. According to this view, Eli in 
the temple of Shiloh might already have been a type of high 
priest, as that described in P.W.E Albright, in particular, points 
to the fact that among all the peoples of the Ancient Near East 
there was a head of the priestly hierarchy. In Ugarit too (and 
in Phoenician inscriptions) such a person is mentioned and 
is called rb khnm. However, it turns out that the antiquity of 
the Israelite priesthood can be proven not necessarily by anal- 
ogy with the nations of the Ancient Near East, but especially 
by an analysis of its cultic and mantic functions (for this mat- 
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ter see below). In the code of Ezekiel 40-48 there is no men- 
tion of the high priest. It is possible that the reason for this 
is not that the high priest did not yet exist, as is maintained 
by those who reject the antiquity of the high priesthood but, 
on the contrary, because by this time this type of high priest- 
hood had already vanished; and during the Second Temple 
attempts were made to reinstate it following the canonization 
of the Torah (which now included the Priestly Code). A high 
priest is not mentioned in Deuteronomy either, but this may 
be because it does not deal with priestly matters and has no 
need to describe them. Deuteronomy 20:2 mentions a priest 
who encourages the people before the battle, and it is possible 
that the high priest is intended here. But the rabbis interpreted 
this as a priest anointed for war who was appointed specifi- 
cally for that purpose (Sot. 42a). 


PRIESTLY GRADATION IN THE FIRST TEMPLE. During the 
First Temple period there was actually a slightly more complex 
group of priests than that described in the Pentateuch. High 
priests are mentioned, some of them even by name, and pos- 
sibly they are all descendants of Zadok. Some of these high 
priests of First Temple times are explicitly called high priest, 
(Kohen gadol), while others are called the head priest (kohen 
ha-rosh), and sometimes one of them might be called simply 
priest. The following are specified by name: *Jehoiada, a con- 
temporary of Joash (11 Kings 11:4-12:11; cf. Jer. 29:26); Urijah 
(Uriah), a contemporary of Ahaz (11 Kings 16:10-16; Isa. 8:2); 
*Hilkiah, a contemporary of Josiah (11 Kings 22:4-14; 23:4, 24); 
Seraiah, a contemporary of Zedekiah (25:18). Chronicles also 
mentions Amariah, a contemporary of Jehoshaphat (11 Chron. 
19:11); Azariah, a contemporary of Uzziah (26:17-20); and an- 
other Azariah, a contemporary of Hezekiah (31:10). It is diffi- 
cult to determine to what extent these conform to the image 
of the high priest as it is described in p, since there is no real 
information regarding their character and functions. Several 
other functionaries should be added to these. The nature of 
the secondary priests (kohen mishneh) is unclear, and appar- 
ently there could be several secondary priests simultaneously 
(11 Kings 23:4). At the time of the Destruction, however, there 
was only one, named Zephaniah (11 Kings 25:18). Perhaps 
the deputy (segan) priest of the Second Temple was merely a 
continuation of the secondary priest of the First. In the First 
Temple there were also several priests who served as gatekeep- 
ers (11 Kings 12:10; 22:4; 23:4), and there were three of these 
during the Destruction (25:18). From the time of Jehoiakim, 
one is known by name, Maaseiah son of Shallum, who had a 
special chamber in the Temple court (Jer. 35:4). Jehoiada the 
priest commanded watchmen in the Temple (11 Kings 11:18), 
ie., small groups of priests whose function it was to super- 
vise the decorum at the gates and in the courts of the Temple 
(cf. Ezek. 44:11). The members of these groups were called pe- 
kidim (officers) and they were authorized to apprehend those 
who appeared to them to be riotous and to put them in prison 
and in stocks (Jer. 29:26). One of these pekidim was Pashhur 
son of Immer the priest who was a “chief officer” in the sanc- 
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tuary, ie., one of the overseers of the officers, and it was he 
who struck Jeremiah and put him in prison (Jer. 20:1-3). It is 
possible that Irijah son of Shelemiah, an officer who while on 
guard at one of the gates apprehended Jeremiah and brought 
him to the ministers, also belonged to these groups (37:13-14). 
The senior priests (lit. “elders of the priests’) are also men- 
tioned (11 Kings 19:2; Isa. 37:2; Jer. 19:1), and it is not known 
whether they had some kind of definite function. Perhaps the 
function of keeper of the wardrobe (11 Kings 22:14) was also 
given to one of the priests. 


THE PRIESTS’ SERVANTS. Together with the priests there is 
mention of another group which, while its place is outside the 
cult, is nevertheless related to it; this is the group of priests’ 
servants. They are mentioned in the Temple of Shiloh (1 Sam. 
2:13-17), and Samuel was one of them (2:11, 18; 3:1). Possibly 
some of those included among the priests of Nob (22:11) were 
in fact nothing more than “priests’ servants.” Their function 
was to help the priests in their work, but they had no contact 
with the cultic ceremonies proper. The priest himself would 
burn the fats on the altar, sprinkle the blood, light the candles, 
and so on, and the servant would only help him by bringing 
the portion of meat belonging to the priest, lying down within 
the house of God (1 Sam. 3:3), opening the doors of the house 
(3:15), and engaging in other similar activities. Thus, these were 
mere servants, like the servants that every citizen of Israel used 
to have. Some of them, being close to the sphere of holiness, 
were permitted to put on a linen ephod (1 Sam. 2:18; 22:18). 
They were members of all the tribes of Israel, like Samuel who 
was brought from the tribe of Ephraim. 


Functions of the Priests 

The functions of the priests, although mainly concerned with 
the cult, were not solely limited to it. In general four types can 
be distinguished among them: specifically cultic functions; 
mantic functions, i.e., functions concerned with the solution 
of mysteries of the future or the past and the making of deci- 
sions in uncertain cases through the revelation of divine will; 
treatment of impurities and diseases, with the special ceremo- 
nies involved; and judging and teaching the people. 


CULTIC FUNCTIONS. The primary and outstanding cultic 
function of the priests was the offering of the sacrifices on the 
altar which stood in the Temple court. The priests’ activities in 
this ceremony are described in detail at the beginning of Le- 
viticus, and they can be classified into two major roles: sprin- 
kling the blood and burning portions of *sacrifices. This func- 
tion was generally performed by the ordinary priests. Aaron 
did not engage in this function except when the sacrifice was 
brought by all the priests (such as the sacrifices of the eighth 
day, Lev. 9; the daily offering sacrificed from the day of conse- 
cration on, 6:12-15). However, public sacrifices are not neces- 
sarily performed by the high priest. Aaron is not mentioned 
in connection with the daily offerings and the additional of- 
ferings of Sabbaths and festivals (Num. 28-29). Similarly, in 
the description of the Temple of Shiloh, it was the sons of Eli 
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who dealt with sacrifices (1 Sam. 1:3; 2:12-17). However, those 
sacrifices (sin offerings) whose blood is brought into the in- 
ner temple are offered by Aaron himself (Lev. 4:3-21; 16:3-253 
the burnt offering that accompanies the sin offerings of the 
Day of Atonement is also made by Aaron). 

The priests blessed the people in the name of God (Deut. 
10:8; 21:5). Numbers 6:22-26 includes a version of the *priestly 
blessing that comprises three verses in each of which the name 
of God is mentioned. Later it is stated (6:27) “Thus they shall 
link My name with the people of Israel, and I will bless them? 
The blessing priest would raise his hands and would some- 
times proclaim his blessing to the people from above the al- 
tar (Lev. 9:22); Melchizedek king of Salem, who was a priest, 
blessed Abraham (Gen. 14:18-20); the priests also proclaimed 
blessings and curses to the people in a special ceremony held 
between Mt. Gerizim and Mt. Ebal (Deut. 27:12—26; Josh. 
8:33-34). 

On various occasions the ordinary priests sounded trum- 
pets, e,g., on festivals and New Moons, when the offerings 
and sacrifices for these days were brought, and this served as 
a reminder of the sacrifices of Israel before God (Num. 10:10). 
On the Day of Atonement in a *Jubilee year it was obligatory 
to blow a shofar (ram’s horn) throughout the land (Lev. 25:9) 
and on the first day of the seventh month it was obligatory to 
carry out a “memorial blowing” (Lev. 23:24; Num. 29:1) prob- 
ably of the shofar, but it cannot be known if this was a func- 
tion of the priests. 

A distinct function of the priests was to carry the ark. 
Deuteronomy mentions this as one of the distinguishing fea- 
tures of priesthood (10:8; 31:9, 25), and in all the transporta- 
tions of the ark during the period of the Conquest it is told that 
the “priests, sons of Levi,” were its bearers (Josh. 3:3-17; 4:3, 
9-10, 16-18; 8:33). This is also the view of the sources marked 
by the characteristics of JE (Josh. 6:6, 12), and this was actu- 
ally the case in historical reality whenever the ark was car- 
ried out to the battlefield. When it was brought to the camp 
near Eben-Ezer, *Hophni and Phinehas sons of Eli accompa- 
nied it (1 Sam. 4:4, 11). When it was returned from the field of 
the Philistines to Beth-Shemesh it was carried by the levites 
(who according to the point of view of these sources are the 
ones who serve in the priesthood; cf. Ex. 33:29; and see above) 
from the cart to the large stone (1 Sam. 6:15). When the ark 
was in the war camp of Saul, *Ahijah the priest is mentioned 
near it (14:18; according to MT). When an attempt was made 
to remove it from the City of David, during Absalom’s rebel- 
lion, it was carried by Zadok and all the levites (i-e., insofar as 
they are considered priests, as above; 11 Sam. 15:24). Solomon 
testified regarding Abiathar the priest that he was among the 
bearers of the ark (1 Kings 2:26; there is no reason to emend 
the text here). Again, when it was brought to the temple which 
Solomon had built and into the Holy of Holies, this was done 
by the priests (8:3, 6, 10). Where it is not explicitly stated who 
the bearers of the ark were (such as when it was brought up 
from the house of *Obed-Edom to the City of David, 11 Sam. 
6:13; as distinct from the way from the house of *Abinadab to 
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the house of Obed-Edom, where it was transported on a cart; 
6:3-7), there is no need to assume that they were not priests. 

P contains a complete description of several cultic activi- 
ties inside the Temple, all performed daily at fixed times, in 
the morning and at sunset, and according to the plain sense 
of the text these are all done by the high priests alone (but 
the talmudic sages permitted them to be done by an ordi- 
nary priest). These activities included the burning of frank- 
incense on the inner altar (Ex. 30:7-9), the care of the lamps 
(Ex. 27:20-21 = Lev. 24:1-4; Num. 8:1-3), and setting out the 
shewbread on the table (Lev. 24:5-9). Some trace has been 
preserved of a libation which was put in some of the vessels 
on the table (Ex. 25:29; 37:16; Num. 4:7), but possibly in bibli- 
cal times this special libation had already been abolished. In 
addition to these four activities there are three others which 
stem from the cultic functions of the high priests’ vestments: 
the stones of the ephod and breastplate serve as reminders of 
the names of the Israelite tribes before God (Ex. 28:12, 29): 
the bells at the hem of the ephod coat resound at the times of 
the daily offerings, ie., in the morning and at sunset, when 
Aaron enters and leaves the sanctuary (28:35); and the plate 
on Aaron’s head bears “any guilt incurred in the holy offer- 
ings” of Israel so that they will be accepted favorably by God 
(28:38). These activities, simultaneously performed by the high 
priest inside the temple, complement one another and consti- 
tute a uniform and comprehensive system. They provide, as 
it were, food (bread), drink (the libation on the table), aroma 
(frankincense), light (candles), sound (bells), and arouse the 
memory (the stones of the ephod and breastplate), and the 
will (plate). Thus they encompass all the human senses and 
should be discussed as a single and self-contained cultic phe- 
nomenon. This inner system of ceremonies is rooted in the 
primal conception of the Temple as God’s dwelling place, in 
which He, as it were, “lives” His life, and in which all His needs 
are to be satisfied (cf. above). The Israelite religion inherited 
the system of ceremonies as a fixed and crystallized pattern 
of divine worship. 


MANTIC FUNCTIONS. According to the viewpoint of p, the 
high priest consults the *Urim and Thummim (Num. 27:21), 
which are located on the breastpiece attached to the ephod 
(Ex. 28:30; Lev. 8:8). In order to obtain a reply, the high priest 
must enter with the Urim and Thummim “before God,” ie., 
into the sanctum. The use of Urim and Thummim was com- 
mon in the ancient Israelite priesthood. However, it may be 
deduced from Ezra 2:63 (= Neh. 7:65) that by the Second 
Temple the Urim and Thummim had been entirely forgot- 
ten and the returnees to Zion did not know how to reinstate 
them despite the fact that they had found them mentioned in 
the Torah (see *Urim and Thummim). The Urim and Thum- 
mim were consulted when it was necessary to decide be- 
tween two contradictory possibilities, and a yes or no answer 
was received. Solution by lots was needed in more complex 
situations, such as the division of allocated areas. The Bible 
mentions two kinds of lots. The one was a popular lot used 
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by the masses in daily life, to which the Prophets (Isa. 34:17; 
Ezek. 24:6; Micah 2:5, et al.) and the Hagiographia (Ps. 22:19; 
Prov. 1:14; 16:33) frequently refer and which was also common 
among foreign peoples (Joel 4:3; Obad. 11; Jonah 1:7; Neh. 3:10, 
et al.). The other was a formal priestly lot which took place in 
the temple court, “before God,’ and was used for decisions of 
public, national significance, such as the following cases re- 
lated by biblical tradition: the division of the land west of the 
Jordan (Num. 26:55-56; Josh. 14:21; Judg. 1:3), the separation 
from the rest of the people of a man who has taken from the 
herem (Josh. 7:13-18), choosing the fighters with Benjamin 
(Judg. 20:9-10), Saul’s election as king (1 Sam. 10:17-21), and 
others. In all these cases it is written that the lot was cast “be- 
fore God, ie., in the temple court. The lots for the scapegoats 
of the Day of Atonement are cast by Aaron (Lev. 16:7-10). In 
connection with the division of the land it is stated that next 
to *Joshua stood Eleazer the priest (Num. 34:17; Josh. 14:1-2; 
although later (Josh. 18:6-10) it is stated that it is as if Joshua 
alone casts the lot before God). It is possible, therefore, that 
while this action was attributed to the national leader it was 
actually performed by the high priest. 

Priests would conduct ordeals to resolve doubtful cases. 
Such a ceremony, held by the priest in the court of the sanc- 
tuary, was conducted in the case of a suspected adulteress 
(Num. 5:11-31) and it appears that this was not the only cer- 
emony of its kind. 


TREATMENT OF IMPURITY; PURIFICATION AND APOTRO- 
PAIC RITES. Disease and plague were not viewed in the An- 
cient Near East simply as an organic-physiological phenom- 
enon, but as an external-tangible embodiment of an impure 
spirit which came to rest within the body of the afflicted per- 
son or object. Healing was thus performed by waiting until 
the impurity left the body or by purification activities aimed 
at hastening its exit. These attitudes prevalent in the Ancient 
Near East also found expression in the actions of the Israelite 
priesthood, although they were stamped with the special mark 
of biblical religion. 

It is generally agreed in the Bible that it is the function 
of the priests to deal with impurities or diseases. True, the 
prophet too could heal leprosy, but this was performed by the 
prophet as a miraculous action (Num. 12:13; 11 Kings 5:1-15; cf. 
Ex. 4:6-8), while the regular and systematic care was in the 
hands of the priests. Deuteronomy admonishes the people to 
follow carefully the instructions of the priests pertaining to 
these matters (Deut. 24:8; cf. 21:5). According to the code of 
Ezekiel, too, the priests must guide the people in matters of 
impurity and purity (Ezek. 44:23). 

This aspect of priestly activity is described especially in 
P in the sections dealing with impurities of animals and car- 
casses (Lev. 11), leprosy (Lev. 13-14), emissions (Lev. 15), and 
laws concerning impurity of the dead (Num. 19). The ceremo- 
nies described in these sections are aimed at expelling impu- 
rity from the body undergoing purification. A special role is 
played in these ceremonies by, among other things, blood - 
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blood of the slaughtered bird (Lev. 14:5-6), or the blood of 
the red heifer (Num. 19:4). In other circumstances the priests 
could use the blood of sacrifices for purification, especially for 
the purification of the altar or temple. The essence of the sin 
offering is the purifying action of the victim's blood, some of 
the blood being applied to the corners of the altar (Lev. 4:25, 
et al.). The great sin offerings whose blood was brought into 
the sanctuary would purify not only the altar but the temple 
as well (Lev. 4:3-21). The decisive ceremony of temple purifi- 
cation was conducted on the *Day of Atonement. The temple 
purification ceremony described in the code of Ezekiel is al- 
ready much more general and diluted, and contains no men- 
tion of the scapegoat (Ezek. 45:18-20). Another ceremony of 
purification, performed by Aaron on the levites during their 
consecration rites, was accompanied by the sprinkling of “sin 
waters,” the shaving of all the hair, and the washing of clothes 
(Num. 8:7). Purification by means of sprinkling “pure waters” 
is also mentioned in Ezekiel 36:25 (cf. Zech. 13:1). 

The process of purification is not completely ended until 
the priests offer the sacrifices for the person who is being pu- 
rified, usually sin and burnt offerings. However, a leper who 
is being purified also brings a guilt offering and a log of oil. 
Some of the blood of the guilt offering and the oil is used by 
the priest, in this case, for various ceremonial activities (Lev. 
14:11-18), which apparently had an apotropaic significance, ice., 
were intended to place a barrier before the forces of impurity 
so that they could not return to the purified body. A similar 
ceremony was also held during the consecration of priests (Ex. 
29:20-21; Lev. 8:23-24, 30). Frankincense could also serve as a 
defense against impurity (Num. 17:11-13), and parallels to this 
are found in the customs of the Ancient Near East. 


JUDGING AND INSTRUCTING THE PEOPLE. ‘The priests also 
participated in judging. Although this was generally a func- 
tion of the elders and heads of families, in temple towns where 
there were priests, they would participate in judging together 
with the elders. This is made sufficiently clear in Deuteron- 
omy. In a difficult case requiring fuller investigation Deuter- 
onomy enjoins the litigants to go up to the chosen city and be 
judged there (17:8-13), although the assumption is that judg- 
ing there is not only in the hands of the priests since they are 
mentioned in the Bible together with judges (Deut. 17:9; cf. 
19:17). Deuteronomy requires that “every law suit” be decided 
by the priests (21:5), but this seems to be a somewhat gener- 
alized mode of speech, referring as it does to “every” lawsuit. 
Apparently the description contained in Deuteronomy, if the 
point of the centralization of the cult is removed from it, essen- 
tially reflects actual historical reality according to which the 
priests participated in judicial authority. In p there is no men- 
tion of this priestly function; and indeed this source which 
views the priests as detached from the people and endowed 
with supreme holiness - would not be likely to attribute the 
function of judging to the priests, since this would generally 
have necessitated direct contact with the public in judging. 
However, in historical reality Eli the priest could have achieved 
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the status of a great judge of Israel (1 Sam. 4:18). Ezekiel as 
well says of the priests that “in controversy they shall act as 
judges” (Ezek. 44:24). 

The priests also served as teachers of “torah” to the peo- 
ple. This function is mentioned as early as the blessing of 
Moses (Deut. 33:10). The priests’ instruction of the people did 
not exist as a special institution but was generally a by-prod- 
uct of their other activities. Thus torah followed from the legal 
discussions held before the priests (Deut. 17:11; 33:10). Torah 
was also taught by way of guidance given by the priests to the 
people in matters of impurities and diseases (Deut. 24:8; Hag- 
gai 2:11ff.). Indeed, the various types of laws of impurity were 
called torah (Lev. 11:46; 13:59, et al.) and were to be learned by 
the public (Lev. 10:10-1). The various cultic customs were also 
called torah (Lev. 6:2, 7, et al.), and many of the sections deal- 
ing with laws and rebukes interspersed throughout the Pen- 
tateuch actually constitute scrolls of torah. Books of law were 
preserved mainly by the priests (see *Pentateuch). 


Holiness of the Priesthood 

The priests, being essentially servants of God, enjoy greater 
holiness than the rest of the people. This is a basic notion 
common to every culture of the Ancient Near East, although 
there were differences in its actual formulation from place to 
place. The priests did not function as emissaries of the public, 
since the right to priesthood itself is not in the hands of the 
public. This right is seen in the Bible basically as divine grace 
extended to a chosen tribe, or part of it. The holiness of the 
priests is agreed upon in all biblical sources, and is expressed 
in various ways. The servants of Saul, for example, refuse to 
harm the priests of God, despite the king’s explicit command 
(1 Sam. 22:17). Solomon refrains from killing Abiathar since he 
has the merit of being a priest and bearer of God's ark, though 
as a traitor to the monarchy he is subject to death (1 Kings 
2:26). In Exodus 19:6 a kingdom of priests and a holy nation 
are mentioned as synonymous terms. However, the holiness 
of the priesthood is most explicitly pronounced in P, as well 
as in its extension, that is, the code of Ezekiel 40-48. 

According to the conceptions of p (and the code of 
Ezekiel 40-48), the holiness of the priests equals the holiness 
of the house of God itself. Both are on the same level of holi- 
ness which is the level also of the sacrifices of the highest rank 
of sanctity. This is the most extreme holiness, the most pal- 
pable, which can be transferred by contact from one body to 
another. In the Former Prophets this type of holiness is attrib- 
uted to the ark alone, while p and the code of Ezekiel 40-48 
extend it to include the temple with all its appurtenances. Sev- 
eral external signs affirm the identification of the priests with 
the holiness of the house of God. 

In order to maintain this holiness, especially during their 
cultic service, the priests are subject to special obligations and 
restrictions. A blemished priest cannot approach the altar or 
enter the temple in order to serve there (Lev. 21:17-23), in 
the same way that a sacrifice has to be “whole,” i-e., without 
taint (Lev. 22:18-25; cf. 1:3; 3:4; 4:3, et al.). Before the priests 
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approach the altar or enter the temple in order to serve, they 
must wash their hands and feet in the laver in the court (Ex. 
30:18-21). Though not required to abstain from wine at all 
times, they are forbidden to drink wine and other intoxicants 
during the performance of their cultic or didactic duties (Lev. 
10:9; Ezek. 44:21). 

They were even forbidden to defile themselves for the 
dead, except in cases of the closest family blood ties (Lev. 
21:1-14; Ezek. 44:25). The priest’s wife is not included in the 
list of such relatives (Lev. 21:2b-3; Ezek. 25b), and Leviticus 
21:4 apparently specifically excludes her. In the latter verse, 
however, baal is to be omitted as a mutilated dittography (or 
an abbreviation?) of be-‘amaw le-hehallo. The rabbis permit- 
ted the priest to defile himself for his legal wife (Yev. 22b and 
parallels). In no case were priests permitted to perform cer- 
tain mourning rites such as shaving the head smooth, shav- 
ing the corners of the beard, and making gashes in the flesh 
(Lev. 21:5). These mourning rites were introduced into Israel 
from foreign sources, and in the pentateuchal law were also 
forbidden to the people (Lev. 19:27-28; Deut. 14:1-2), but in 
the case of priests the text found it necessary to add a special 
admonition for them. Mourning rites which would normally 
be practiced both by the priest Ezekiel and by Israelite laymen 
are mentioned in Ezekiel 24:15-23, and it may be inferred from 
these verses that priests in general normally observed them 
no less than Ezekiel. 

The rigors of priestly purity become even more severe 
during the seven days of consecration. The high priest is ad- 
monished that while he is being consecrated and the anoint- 
ing oil is poured on his head, he is forbidden to bare his head, 
rend his clothes, be defiled even for the limited circle of his 
relatives, or even go out of the temple (Lev. 21:10-12; according 
to the plain sense the text is speaking here only of the days of 
consecration; cf. Ibn Ezra). Actually the ordinary priests were 
subject to the same restrictions. During the entire seven days 
of consecration Moses forbade Aaron and his sons to go out 
of the entrance of the Tent of Meeting (8:33-35), and when 
Nadab and Abihu, Aaron's sons, died before the days of con- 
secration were over, Moses forbade the others to bare their 
heads, rend their clothes, or go out of the entrance of the Tent 
of Meeting (10:6-7). Those defiled for Nadab and Abihu were 
levites, relatives of Aaron (10:4-5). Thus the admonitions in 
Leviticus 21:10-12 are merely an added warning to the high 
priest and not intended to separate him in this matter from 
the ordinary priests. On the other hand, the restrictions men- 
tioned in Ezekiel 44:20 refer not to the days of consecration 
or to mourning rites but to the priests’ custom throughout 
the year. Ezekiel enjoins the priests to cut their hair elegantly 
(Heb. kasom yikhsemu, on the basis of the Akkadian kasamu; 
the Heb. root gzm is close to it). That is, in their daily lives 
the priests were commanded to care for their hair —- neither 
to shave it entirely nor to neglect it entirely, but to comb it 
decoratively, The rabbis for their part said that a high priest 
cuts his hair once a week and an ordinary priest once every 
30 days (Sanh. 22b). 
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The holiness of the priesthood is also expressed in re- 
strictions concerning marriage. The priests were forbidden to 
marry a woman degraded by harlotry or a divorced woman 
(Lev. 21:7). The high priest is also forbidden a widow, and the 
text admonishes him to marry only a virgin “from among 
his people,” i.e., of Israel (21:13-15). Aaron married Elisheba 
daughter of Amminadab from the tribe of Judah (Ex. 6:23). 
Ezekiel warns the priests to marry virgins of Israelite origin, 
but permits them a priest’s widow (Ezek. 44:22). At the same 
time, it is difficult to attribute legal precision to these distinc- 
tions. They are aimed primarily at removing any suspicion 
of prostitution from the priestly families, for otherwise the 
holiness of the priestly seed is profaned (Lev. 21:1-9). Divor- 
cees and widows are subject to a certain suspicion of prosti- 
tution, since they are removed from any familial framework 
and are independent. In contrast, a priest’s daughter who was 
widowed or divorced returns to her father’s house and eats of 
the holy meat (22:13), and it does not stand to reason that she 
could be forbidden to marry a priest a second time. Indeed, 
care was exercised in priestly families to allow no deviation 
from modesty. Every Israelite citizen was admonished not to 
profane his daughter through prostitution (19:29), but such a 
sin perpetrated by a priest’s daughter was extremely grave and 
she was sentenced to be put to the fire (21:9). 


Outlines of the History of the Israelite Priesthood 

FROM THE PATRIARCHAL PERIOD UNTIL AFTER THE SET- 
TLEMENT. During the patriarchal period, the Hebrew tribes 
had no temples, as was commonly the case in nomadic com- 
munities, and thus there was also no priestly class. The locus 
of cultic service was the open altar and the priestly functions 
could be performed by every head of a household. A trace 
of this situation has been preserved in the expression “a fa- 
ther and a priest,’ which was fossilized in linguistic usage 
(Judg. 17:10; 18:19). The period of temples in Israel began af- 
ter the conquest of Canaan. Thus the main crystallization of 
the Israelite priesthood began with the settlement, although 
to a certain extent it already had existed in the period which 
preceded the settlement. Its real activity began with the mes- 
sage of Moses, which brought Yahwism to the world and laid 
the foundations for the history of Israel. From that time the 
priesthood became one of the faithful bearers of this religion 
and the preserver of its cultic rites. The rites themselves were 
generally taken over from the pagan culture which preceded 
Moses, but the Israelite priesthood used them as raw material 
to actualize by their means the new message and to give it an 
expression by way of symbolic concretization. 

From earliest times the priesthood was exclusively in the 
hands of the levite tribe. In the period which preceded the 
religious innovation it was a secular tribe, and something of 
its secular character probably remained for a long time after- 
ward, but in the context of Yahwistic religion it appears in all 
the sources as a sanctified tribe, all, or at least part, of which 
was destined to serve in the priesthood. This tribe, from which 
Moses himself originated, was the first to be attracted by his 
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religious announcement and when necessary even made con- 
quests by force for the new faith. In the episode of the golden 
calf it is related that the levites supported the prophet and 
gained control of the unruly camp by means of the sword, as 
a reward for which they were authorized for the priesthood 
(Ex. 32:26-29; cf. Deut. 10:8-9). Such upheavals apparently oc- 
curred more than once. The blessing of Moses, in which Levi 
is described as a tribe of priests, mentions the tribe's “foes and 
enemies” and prays for their discomfiture (Deut. 33:11). The 
distribution of the levites among the other Israelite tribes is 
already mentioned in the blessing of Jacob, where it is stated 
as a curse (Gen. 49:7). Possibly this distribution preceded their 
sanctification and stemmed from other motives. However, in 
any case, the fact that they remained without allotted land 
increased their connections with cultic activities and made 
them dependent on the holy gifts. 

At the same time, the sources contain vague echoes of 
tension between the house of Aaron and the tribe of Levi. In 
the sin of the golden calf, Aaron is mentioned as the head of 
rioters whose behavior compelled Moses and the levites to 
take warlike steps. According to p, on the other hand, the lev- 
ites are not permitted to serve in the priesthood, although the 
source admits that they have a certain measure of holiness and 
that they were given to God in place of the firstborn (Num. 
3:40-45). In the polemic of *Korah it is related that some of the 
levites rebelled against Moses and Aaron seeking the priest- 
hood for themselves, but they paid with their lives (Num. 16). 
Likewise, there are several allusions here to opposition to the 
priesthood of Aaron on the part of all the tribes. Korah’s re- 
bellious group also contained Israelites, or at least gained the 
support of the public (Num. 16:2-3, 19). After Korah and his 
group were burned in the ordeal of the frankincense, all the 
people gathered to complain that Moses and Aaron had killed 
“the people of God,’ as a result of which a great plague broke 
out (17:6-15). Later another ordeal was conducted, this time 
involving the staffs of the tribal heads, in order to confirm that 
it was indeed Aaron who had been chosen for the priesthood 
of all the people (17:16-26). 

It appears that the family of Aaron was the first to join 
the new religion, preceding the whole of the levite tribe. It 
is told of Aaron that he was the first to meet Moses when 
the latter returned from Mt. Horeb and believed in him (Ex. 
4:14-16, 27-30). He serves as a “mouth” for Moses (4:16), or 
a kind of “prophet” for him to others (7:1-2), and Moses and 
Aaron participated together in most of the signs and miracles 
in Pharaoh’ court. Of the family of Eli, which was probably 
considered to be descended from Aaron, it is also said that 
even in Egypt and in the house of Pharaoh it had been cho- 
sen “from all the tribes of Israel” to serve in the priesthood 
(1 Sam. 2:27-28). Many scholars have assumed that originally 
Aaron's family was not even included in the tribe of Levi. The 
names bearing an Egyptian coloring that appear in it (Phine- 
has, Putiel father-in-law of Eleazar (Ex. 6:25), Hophni, Ha- 
naniel, a relative of Jeremiah (Jer. 32:7ff.); some say Aaron’s 
own name as well) indicate its alien origin and genealogical 
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ARTAS 


of Egyptian writing and culture. The name Hermes was given 
to Moses by the priests who revered him for his wisdom and 
paid him divine homage. Moses founded the arts of build- 
ing, shipping, and weaponry, as well as Egyptian religion and 
philosophy. He was also the creator of hieroglyphic writing. 
In addition, he divided the city into 36 wards and assigned to 
each its god for worship. Moses was the founder of the cult of 
Apis the Bull and of Ibis. All these accomplishments of Moses 
aroused the jealousy of King Kheneferis, father of Maris, 
Moses’ foster mother. He tried to kill Moses, but failed. After 
the king’s death, Moses was commanded by God to lead the 
Hebrews out of Egypt. In his story of the Exodus Artapanus 
generally follows the biblical narrative, although he expands 
and embellishes it (Eusebius, ibid., 9:27). He devotes special 
attention to tales of Moses’ battles against the Ethiopians and 
to events stemming from the personal rivalry between Moses 
and the king of Egypt. Similar accounts are to be found in Jo- 
sephus (Ant., 2:242ff.), and it may well be that both used a 
common source. In view of the fact that, like Herodotus and 
Plato, Artapanus sees in Egyptian civilization the origin of all 
civilization, it may be said that he regards Moses as the father 
of universal civilization. It is indeed strange that a Jew should 
attribute to Moses the introduction of the idolatrous Egyptian 
rites. But Artapanus envisages Moses primarily as a “benefac- 
tor” (evepyétns) in the Hellenistic sense of the word, that is, 
one who benefits all mankind without distinction of nation- 
ality or creed. In this way Artapanus wished to show that the 
lawgiver of the Jews was not a misanthrope as the enemies of 
the Jewish people claimed. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Clement of Alexandria, Stromata, 1:23, 154; 
Chronicon Paschale, ed. Dindorf (1832), 117; J. Freudenthal, in: Helle- 
nistische Studien (1875), 143ff., 215 ff.; Pauly- Wissowa, 3 (1895), 1306; 
A. Gutschmid, Kleine Schriften, 2 (1890), 184-5; Schuerer, Gesch, 3 
(1909*), 477-80; A. Schalit (tr.), Kadmoniyyot ha-Yehudim (Heb. tr. 
of Josephus’ Antiquities), 1 (19557), xlvii—xlix; J. Gutman, Ha-Sifrut 
ha-Yehudit ha-Hellenistit, 2 (1963), 109-35. 

[Abraham Schalit] 


ARTAS, Muslim-Arab village in Judea, 2 mi. (3 km.) S.W. of 
Bethlehem. In 1967, it had 1,097 inhabitants, rising to 2,679 
in 1997. Its economy was based on vineyards, deciduous fruit 
trees, vegetables, olives, and field crops. The important spring 
of Ein Etam is located near the village. During the Second 
Temple period its waters were led to Jerusalem through two 
aqueducts. British Mandate authorities attempted to pump 
these spring waters to Jerusalem through the adjacent Solo- 
mon’s Pools. Artas has a Catholic convent, “Notre-Dame du 
Jardin Ferm” or “Hortus Conclusus,’ which maintains a girls’ 
orphanage. The village’s name may have its root in the Latin 


hortus (“garden”). pee Set 
raim Orn 


°ARTAXERXES (Per. Artakhshacha; Gr. Artaxerxes; Heb. 
and Aram. SNYWHDIN and XNOWNDIN; in Heb. once also 
xovwnnix; Aram. Papyri vownnix), name of three Persian 
kings. 
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(1) Artaxerxes I was surnamed Makrokheir (Greek) or 
Longimanus (Latin), meaning “the long-handed.” He reigned 
from 465 to 425 B.C.E. The first 16 years of his reign were trou- 
bled, with the Greeks attacking his northwestern holdings 
and supporting a revolt in Egypt which lasted from 460 to 
454, and with Megabyzus, the satrap of Transeuphrates (em- 
bracing Syria, Palestine, and Transjordan) who reconquered 
Egypt for Artaxerxes, himself rebelling in 449-48. To end 
the war with the Greeks Artaxerxes was compelled to assent 
to the “peace of Callias” (449), which was a humiliation for 
Persia. It was probably during these troubled first three-fifths 
of his reign that the provincial authorities of *Samaria were 
able to persuade the king that the rebuilding of Jerusalem's 
walls by the Jews constituted a threat to his authority in the 
whole of Transeuphrates (Ezra 4:7-23 which belongs chrono- 
logically after Ezra 6). In the later, calmer years of his reign, 
he appointed *Nehemiah governor of Judah with authority 
to fortify Jerusalem. Regarding the identity of the Artaxerxes 
of Ezra 7:7, 11, 21; 8:1, who authorized the mission of *Ezra, 
opinions are divided over whether it was this monarch or the 
following one (2). 

(2) Artaxerxes 11, surnamed Mnemon (Gr. Mnémé6n, “the 
Rememberer”), reigned from 404 to 359 B.c.E. Artaxerxes II 
lost Egypt in 401 B.c.£. (the Jews of *Elephantine dated docu- 
ments by his regnal years down to Jan. 18, 401 B.C.E.). So far 
from ever recovering it, he nearly lost all of Western Asia as 
well, since the revolting western satraps, relying on the Egyp- 
tian army which the Egyptian king Tachos led into Syria to 
aid them, invaded Mesopotamia. However, a revolt in Egypt 
compelled Tachos to abandon his allies and surrender, and 
Artaxerxes 11 reconquered the western satrapies. A growing 
number of scholars date Ezra’s mission in the seventh year of 
his reign, 398/97 B.C.E. 

(3) Artaxerxes 111, a son of the preceding, surnamed 
Ochus by modern writers, because the Greeks, for some rea- 
son, refer to him as Okhos, reigned from 354 to 338 B.C.E. 
He had to quell revolts everywhere, and failure in his first at- 
tempt to reconquer Egypt (352-50) may have given the impe- 
tus to the revolt (350-45?) of King Tennes of Sidon. Artaxerxes 
burned the city down and put Tennes to death. In 344/43, a 
second attempt to reconquer Egypt was successful. 

Several Church Fathers report that Ochus exiled a large 
number of Jews to Hyrcania, the region south of the Cas- 
pian Sea, and Paulus Orosius (fifth century), the author of a 
world history, and George the Syncellus (d. c. 810), a Byzan- 
tine chronicler, connect this action with his campaign against 
Egypt. It has naturally been surmised that this means the first 
campaign against Egypt and that the ensuing rebellion of 
Sidon also affected Palestine. D. Barag has sought confirma- 
tion for this hypothesis in the archaeology of Palestine and has 
called attention to seven sites, from Hazor in the north to Jeri- 
cho in the south, the occupation of which was interrupted - in 
some cases, terminated — near the end of the Persian period. 
Although the archaeological evidence alone does not rule out 
the attribution of this abandonment to the advance of Alex- 
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distinctness. However, it is clear that in the course of time 
it became assimilated into the levite tribe. In all the biblical 
sources Aaron is already considered a member of the tribe 
and a brother of Moses, despite the fact that his name bears 
Egyptian characteristics. 

The history of the Israelite priesthood from the Con- 
quest on is connected with the history of the temples. These 
were erected in the course of time throughout the area of 
settlement, from Dan to Beer-Sheba, and various families from 
the levite tribe served as priests in them. At the beginning, 
the family of Aaron apparently officiated near the ark (see 
also Judg. 20:27—28), and when the ark was established at 
Shiloh this family held the priesthood of that temple. Ac- 
cording to the tradition of p, Shiloh was the last location of 
the Tabernacle (Josh. 18:1). There is no doubt that in the pe- 
riod preceding the monarchy, the Temple of Shiloh was ele- 
vated above most of the other temples and became a kind of 
national-religious center for the Israelite tribes. Eli, the high 
priest at Shiloh, reached the status of one of the judges of 
Israel, and the figure of Samuel also evolved within the walls 
of this temple. 


DURING THE PERIOD OF THE MONARCHY. The connection 
between the monarchy and the priesthood in the Ancient 
Near East was expressed in two ways: in several places the 
kings themselves are considered high priests, and this iden- 
tification appears also in the case of Melchizedek, king of the 
town of Salem and priest of ’E] Elyon, who blesses Abraham 
and takes a tithe from him (Gen. 14:18-20). In other places the 
priesthood was separate from the monarchy and entrusted to 
special dynasties. This arrangement was the custom in Israel; 
however, even when this was the case the monarch could 
still perform several typical priestly functions. The mon- 
archs were permitted to ascend the altar in the court of the 
house of God, to sprinkle blood upon it, and to offer sacri- 
fices (1 Sam. 13:9; 1 Kings 12:33; 13:4; 11 Kings 16:12-13). David 
allowed himself to wear a linen ephod (11 Sam. 6:14; yet this 
is not a regular priest's ephod). David also blesses the people, 
apparently from the altar (6:18), and Solomon does likewise 
(1 Kings 8:14-21, 54-61). 

On the other hand, during the period of the monarchy 
several families of priests who served in the royal temples at- 
tained economic and social advancement. These priests were 
henceforth considered as royal ministers and were included 
in the lists of bearers of high positions. 

A notable change in the important priestly houses oc- 
curred at the beginning of the monarchical period. The family 
of Eli lost its importance and its place was taken by the fam- 
ily of Zadok, which from then on served in the priesthood 
of the central Temple in Jerusalem. This family, too, like that 
of Eli, originated from the levites who were scattered in the 
towns of Judah and Benjamin; according to Joshua 21:9-19, 
they lived in 13 towns and all were descended from Aaron. 
(For the division of functions among the priests of the temple 
in Jerusalem, see above.) The great influence of the Jerusalem 
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priesthood was revealed in the time of Jehoiada, who rebelled 
against Athaliah and in her place crowned Joash in the house 
of God, and served as the young king’s teacher throughout his 
life (11 Kings 11:3-12:3). He himself was related by marriage to 
the royal household (11 Chron. 22:11). 

A notable change in the situation of the priesthood took 
place in the time of Josiah, following the cultic reforms in- 
troduced by this king. His reforms, too, were made doubt- 
less under the influence of the Jerusalem priesthood and the 
final impetus for their implementation was the book found 
in the Temple. In addition to purging idolatry, these reforms 
included the destroying of the high places and the altars out- 
side the temple, even those that were in Jerusalem itself. All 
the priests in the towns of Judah were brought to Jerusalem 
(11 Kings 23:8). Most biblical scholars (since W.M.L. de Wette) 
assert that these reforms were made in accordance with the 
conceptions of Deuteronomy, which was the book found at 
the time in the Temple. Several scholars, however, maintain 
that there are a number of contradictions between the require- 
ments of Deuteronomy and the reforms instituted in the time 
of Josiah. One of their main arguments (held by K. Budde, G. 
Hoelscher, and others) is that the priests of the high places 
who were gathered together in Jerusalem were not permitted 
to ascend the altar (11 Kings 23:9), while Deuteronomy per- 
mits every levite to come and serve as a priest in the chosen 
place (Deut. 18:6-8). This, however, is a seeming contradiction 
since the text speaks of “priests of high places,” i.e., priests who 
served in the altars distant from the houses of God, and these 
priests were never considered as belonging to the levite tribe 
(cf. above). It is not surprising, therefore, that after they had 
been transferred to Jerusalem they were not permitted to serve 
in the priesthood. The reforms of Josiah necessarily involved 
also the abolishment of the temples outside Jerusalem (as 
distinct from the high places), and possibly their priests were 
added to the Jerusalem priesthood. However, the temples in 
Judah outside Jerusalem were few, and the one to which there 
are allusions, the temple at Hebron, may already have declined 
by the beginning of the monarchy. The temples of Israel prob- 
ably stood desolate after the destruction of Samaria. Thus, the 
number of priests eligible to serve in the priesthood who were 
brought to Jerusalem was not significant. 


AFTER THE BABYLONIAN EXILE. In the Babylonian Exile 
the prophet-priest Ezekiel rose, and in his visions of redemp- 
tion demanded that basic changes in the organization and or- 
der of service of the priesthood be introduced. His visionary 
code (Ezek. 40-48) is merely a later and diluted extension of 
that earlier school that finds expression in p. They share basic 
conceptions of cultic holiness and nature of priesthood as well 
as a common technical style. And yet, they differ in concrete 
details. Many priestly customs described in P are restricted in 
*Ezekiel to simple and schematic activities, like vague shadows 
of distant models, or are entirely absent. There is no proof that 
the demands of this prophet were implemented in his time or 
wrought any change in the priesthood. 
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The decisive change took place with *Ezra, who brought 
with him from Babylon those old scrolls which constitute the 
Priestly source, and these were integrated into the Book of the 
Torah, which then became a determining force in the life of all 
Israel. Henceforth, the ancient priestly concepts and customs 
of p were revived and attempts were made to realize them in 
life. It was a kind of rebirth of the semi-utopian world of the 
Israelite priesthood, but even now it was not fully realized. 
True, during the Second Temple only those who were consid- 
ered descendants of Aaron served in priesthood, and levites 
served beside them as a lower clergy. However, several basic 
elements from the priestly contents of P were not realized even 
now. The ark as well as the cherubs of the holy of holies were 
missing. Also missing were the anointing oil (and with it the 
concept of tangible holiness, transferrable by contact from one 
body to another), the Urim and Thummim, various customs 
connected with matters of impurity, and other things. Several 
of the demands and principles of P were not actualized in real- 
ity because of objective obstacles. On the other hand, much of 
the content of this source was given a secondary significance 
through the interpretation of the Torah and by comparison 
and coordination with the other parts of the Torah. 

The economic and social position of the priests in this 
period also changed. Their number reached several thousand, 
about a tenth of the total population of Judah. Most of them 
lived in the towns outside Jerusalem, like all the inhabitants of 
the country (Ezra 2:70 [= Neh. 7:72]; 11:3, 20), and they made 
their living from the soil. The priestly gifts were not sufficient 
for their livelihood, and besides the people were not punctili- 
ous about bringing them. While the obligation to bring the 
gifts was included in the covenant (a’manah), and was ac- 
cepted by all the signatories (Neh. 10:33-40), apparently the 
declaration itself did not have sufficient coercive power and 
Nehemiah had to prod the people periodically to fulfill their 
obligation (Neh. 12:4447; 13:10-13; and see 13:31). It is told of 
the levites and singers that when they did not receive their 
portions they fled “every man to his field” and the house of 
God was deserted (Neh. 13:10-11), and there is no doubt that 
this alternative was also sometimes available to the priests. 
Many of them became economically independent of the tem- 
ple service, and in Nehemiah’s time many of them volunteered 
to build the wall, together with other well-to-do citizens, and 
some of them participated in bringing the wood sacrifice to 
the Temple (10:35). 

These new conditions of total cultic centralization, the 
increased number of priests, and their decreased dependence 
on the priestly gifts led to a regulation of the temple service 
among all the priests (and the levites), which took on the form 
of a system of divisions, or courses, mishmarot. Every mish- 
mar would work during its assigned week until the round was 
completed and was then begun anew. The sources mention 24 
divisions, and every priestly division was allotted a period of 
only two weeks per year. The service for these limited peri- 
ods of time was regarded partly as a privilege, with the enjoy- 
ment of the material benefit entailed, partly as a duty, that the 
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house of God should not be emptied of its servants. The divi- 
sions are mentioned in sources from the Second Temple on, 
but apparently this system is rooted in the reality of the end of 
the First Temple period, after the cultic reforms of Josiah. The 
Chronicler dates the establishment of the divisions earlier, to 
the time of David (1 Chron. 24:3-19), but in this he is merely 
adhering to his method of attributing all the arrangements 
of the temple to King David. Josephus states that the 24 divi- 
sions persisted in his time (Ant. 7:366; Life 1-2; cf. Luke 1:5). 
The rabbis stated that every priestly division was composed of 
several households each of which had a fixed day of the week 
for its work (Tosef., Ta'an. 2:2, et al.). According to one tradi- 
tion, the rabbis ruled that each division should be divided into 
six households, one for each weekday, and the entire division 
would officiate on the Sabbath (cf. Men. 107b). During the pil- 
grim festivals all the divisions served together (Suk. 55b-56a). 
The splitting of the divisions into daily households apparently 
reflects the reality of the end of the Second Temple period, 
when the number of priests became still larger. 
For the income of the priests see *Tithe. 


[Menahem Haran] 


From the Beginning of the Hellenistic Era Until the 
Destruction of the Temple 

During the whole of the Hellenistic era the priesthood was the 
class with the highest status among the people. From it came 
the administrators of Judea. In practice the high priest was 
head of independent Judea, and most of the other responsible 
people in politics and in administration were also priests. It 
appears that until the time of the Hasmoneans the outstanding 
spiritual leaders, such as *Yose b. Joezer and others, were also 
from their midst. The temple overshadowed all other institu- 
tions and even foreign writers like *Hecataeus regarded the 
Jews as a nation of priests, and at all events designated them 
as a nation dominated by priests. When Antiochus 111 granted 
rights to Jerusalem he freed the priests from a series of taxes. 
Hecataeus estimated their number in his time at 1,500 but it is 
possible that he was only referring to Jerusalem, since many of 
them were settled in the country towns and villages of Judea 
and southern Samaria and only went up to Jerusalem in accor- 
dance with their duty in the system of priestly watches. 

The high priests belonged to the family of Zadok and to 
the watch of Jedaiah, and were descendants of Joshua b. Je- 
hozadak. The office passed from father to son, and if this was 
not possible, a member of the family was appointed. The high 
priest served until his death, but Antiochus Epiphanes brought 
about the cessation of this custom. The high priest, together 
with the elders, represented the nation to the monarchy. He 
supervised the temple service, cared for the security of the 
capital and the water supply, and was responsible for the col- 
lection of taxes. Spiritual cultural activities were also placed 
upon him. A high priest with personality, such as Simeon son 
of Onias 11 - who was apparently Simeon the *Just - exercised 
great influence upon the religious and spiritual development 
of the nation. The high priests had close connections with in- 
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stitutions outside of the country; the sister of *Onias 11 was 
married to the *Tobiad family in Transjordan. Foreigners, too, 
regarded the high priest as the head of the Jewish people and 
the Spartans turned to him in negotiations they conducted 
with Judea (1 Macc. 12). The high priestly house was not uni- 
form and unequivocal in its national religious view. Simeon 11 
and *Onias 111 continued in practice the activity of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, while *Jason was one of the leaders of the Helle- 
nists and it was he who turned Jerusalem into a polis. Besides 
the dynasty of the high priest the dynasties of other priests 
were conspicuous like those of the sons of Hakkoz who al- 
ready played an important role in financial administration in 
the Persian era. One of them, Johanan, obtained its privileges 
for Jerusalem from Antiochus 111. His son Eupolemus headed 
on behalf of Judah the Maccabee the delegation which made 
the first pact with Rome. Although this family was influenced 
by Hellenism, its members placed themselves at the service of 
the Hasmonean dynasty who were themselves priests of the 
watches of Jehoiarib. The members of another priestly house, 
of the watch of Bilgah, were converted - in partnership with 
the sons of Tobiah - into the mainstay of the Hellenistic move- 
ment; Simeon fought against Onias 11 and *Menelaus was ap- 
pointed high priest by Antiochus rv after he had removed 
Jason. A Hellenistic high priest from another house was *Al- 
cimus. The connections of some of the priests with the policy 
of Antiochus brought about a diminution in the prestige of 
the class, but when the government passed to the Hasmone- 
ans the priesthood seemed to reach its highest peak among 
the Jewish people. For the Hasmonean high priest became 
also the leader, and the king, of an independent nation. At 
that time, however, began the rise of the *Pharisee scholars, 
the students of the Torah, and these began to supplant the 
priests as spiritual leaders. This fact is particularly important 
in view of the fact that the priests stood out in general as the 
leaders of the *Sadducee sect whose central sector was com- 
posed of the upper grades among the priests, and these were 
an important element in the Sanhedrin. Among the separat- 
ist sects (the Essenes, the sect of the Damascus covenant, the 
Judean desert sect), too, the priests retained an honorable sta- 
tus as is evident in their writings. With the ascent of Herod to 
the monarchy, the political leadership of Judah passed - for 
the first time in the Second Temple era - to a non-priestly el- 
ement. After the extermination of the Hasmonean dynasty, 
Herod appointed the high priest at his will from among the 
priests. He loosened the linking of the high priesthood with a 
particular family and also abolished finally the custom for the 
high priest to serve the whole of his life. His status remained 
exalted and hallowed but his role was chiefly limited to the 
service of the Day of Atonement, which could be performed 
by him alone. After the death of Herod and the removal of 
Archelaus, the appointment of the high priest passed to the 
Roman governors. In the final generation of the temple this 
authority was restored to the dynasty of Herod (“Agrippa 1, 
Herod of Chalcis, and *Agrippa 11). During that period a group 
of wellborn wealthy priestly families became established from 
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among whom most of the high priests were appointed; such 
were the Boethus family, the Phiabi family, and the family of 
Anan. According to the Talmud (Yoma 18a; Yev. 61a), these 
high priests bought the office from the government, and they 
were changed each year. Since an ex-high priest kept his ad- 
ditional rights as to dignity and status, there came into being 
a kind of oligarchy of high priests and of their families, some 
of whom were related by family ties; some of these were inor- 
dinately wealthy. This aristocracy of distinguished and wealthy 
noble families tyrannized the people, though at times there 
were struggles between the high priests and fisticuffs between 
their followers, from which the dwellers of Jerusalem and the 
villages suffered. The attitude of most of the people of the 
Pharisee leadership to this Sadducean oligarchy was given 
pungent expression (Pes. 57a; Tosef. Men. 13:21): “Woe is me 
because of the house of Boethus! Woe is me because of their 
staves! Woe is me because of the house of Hanim! Woe is me 
because of their whispering! Woe is me because of the house 
of Kathros! Woe is me because of their pens! Woe is me be- 
cause of the house of Ishmael son of Phiabi! Woe is me because 
of their fists!; for they are high priests, their sons treasurers, 
their sons-in-law trustees, and their slaves beat the people with 
staves.” These aristocrats were also regarded as loyalists and 
protected persons of the Roman government. However, there 
were individual priests whom the sages mention with praise 
because of their piety and good deeds, among them being 
*Joshua b. Gamala to whom is attributed the important regu- 
lation to erect a school for children in every town. There was 
a great contrast, ideological and material, between the upper 
class high priesthood and the mass of ordinary priests, many 
of whom did not live in Jerusalem but in the towns and vil- 
lages of Judea, and also in Galilee, in Transjordan and in the 
lands of the dispersion. Many of them could not exist on the 
priestly perquisites, and some of them engaged in work and 
in commerce. The whole of the priestly class did not belong to 
the Sadducees. Among the Pharisees, too, were many priests 
and also among the leaders of the Jerusalem zealots (*Eleazar 
b. Hananiah, *Eleazar b. Simeon, *Zechariah b. Avkilus). In 
the defense of the Temple Mount in the time of Pompey, and 
at the time of the destruction of the Temple, the priests of the 
Temple displayed wonderful self-sacrifice. 

The hatred of the people for the aristocratic high priest- 
hood found expression at the time of the great revolt. When 
the zealots dominated Jerusalem they expelled all of them, 
slew a number of them, and chose a high priest from the or- 
dinary priests, viz. *Phinehas b. Samuel a stonemason by pro- 
fession, a relative by marriage of the family of Hillel. He was 
the last Jewish high priest. 

[Menahem Stern] 
In the Halakhah 
The main function of the priests during the Second Temple 
period was the offering of sacrifices in the Temple, while the 
levites served as choristers, musicians, and gatekeepers. Their 
biblical role as teachers and judges was preserved in the expec- 
tation that the Sanhedrin contain priests and levites (Sif. Deut. 
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153), but the destruction of the Temple completed the process 
by which they were replaced by the sages and their students. 
The sacrificial service, from the receiving of the victim’s blood 
on, must be performed by a priest (Zev. 2:1, 3:1). He must wear 
four sacred vestments (tunic, drawers, turban, and girdle; the 
high priest wore eight sacred vestments) and be free of physi- 
cal blemish or defect. The rabbis further declared that a priest 
who contracts an improper marriage (see below) is declared 
unfit to perform the Temple service until he severs all con- 
nection with his wife (Bek. 7:7). A priest must himself be of 
proven pedigree to serve in the Temple (Mid. 5:4; Kid. 4:5). 
Those currently designated “priests” are “presumed priests,” 
inasmuch as there is no legally sufficient proof testifying to 
their descent from ancient priestly families (see Maim., Yad, 
Issurei Biah 20:1-2; Magen Avraham to OH 457:2). 

Priests received “twenty-four priestly donations” (BK 
10b). Twelve of these referred to parts of the animal- and meal- 
offerings in the Temple. The others were: firstlings of animals; 
firstfruits; a share of the agricultural produce (terumah), often 
given at the rate of 2%; a share of the tithe given to the levites; 
a share of baked products (hallah); the redemption price - 
five shekels - for firstborn male children; the sheep given as 
redemption for the firstlings of asses; the first fleece sheared; 
the shoulder, two cheeks, and maw of slaughtered animals; 
fields donated to the Temple and sold revert to the priests at 
the Jubilee year; fields declared herem by their owners; and 
property stolen from a proselyte who dies leaving no issue. 
With the destruction of the Temple, the tendering of some of 
those “gifts” became impossible, while the bestowal of others 
fell into a gradual decline. Currently, the redemption of the 
firstborn (pidyon bekhor) is widely practiced, though the law 
continues to require that - in Erez Israel at least - firstlings 
be given to a priest as well as the first fleece and the shoulder, 
cheeks, and maw of slaughtered animals (Sh. Ar., yD 61:21, 
333:1, 305, 36031). 

The priest may not marry a divorced woman or a harlot 
(Lev. 21:7) - the latter being defined as a woman who has had 
sexual relations with a man forbidden to her in marriage, or 
with a profaned priest (see below), or with a convert to Juda- 
ism (Sh. Ar., EH 6:8) — and the rabbis added the woman who 
had been rejected by her levir (Yev. 2:4). In addition to these, 
the high priest may not marry a widow. The child born of most 
of these unions is “profaned” (halal) and, if female, may not 
be married to a priest. Finally, the priest ought not to marry 
a woman both of whose parents were proselytes, but he need 
not divorce her if he does so (Sh. Ar., EH 7:21). The motive for 
these restrictions is that the holiness of the priest demands that 
he marry an unblemished wife. 

‘The priest is forbidden any direct contact with the dead; 
he may not enter into or step above an enclosure in which a 
dead body, or its constituents, is lying, nor may he touch any- 
one or anything that is impure through contact with the dead. 
He must, however, defile himself for his mother, father, son, 
daughter, brother, and unmarried sister (Lev. 21:2-3), and for 
his wife (Yev. 22b; see Sifra to Lev. 21:2). He must also bury the 
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abandoned dead (met mitzvah). The priest is assigned prior- 
ity as an expression of his sanctity: he speaks first, makes the 
first benediction, and receives first choice; he is also called to 
the Torah first (Git. 59b). Furthermore, one is not to be served 
by a priest unless he has waived his prerogatives (Isserles to 
Sh. Ar., OH 128:45). 

The tithe (one-tenth of agricultural produce) was as- 
signed by the Torah to the levite. His main distinction in mod- 
ern times is to be called up to the Torah immediately after the 
priest, whose hands he washes for the priestly *blessing. 


[Gerald Y. Blidstein] 


In Modern Times 

Although, as stated above, the prevailing halakhic opinion is 
that the claim to be an Aaronide, of priestly descent, is mainly 
a presumptive one, which, in the absence of pedigree registers, 
cannot be proved, all the rights and privileges of the kohen, as 
well as the prohibitions, apply among Orthodox Jews today in 
full force where they are applicable. These privileges are, the 
right to be called up first to the reading of the Law (see “Read- 
ing of the *Torah”), invoking the Priestly Blessing in the Syna- 
gogue, and the redemption of the first born, both of humans 
and of animals. The only reservation is that in view of the fact 
that Aaronide descent is mainly presumptive, some authori- 
ties suggest that the redemption money should be returned 
after the ceremony to the father of the child or the owner of 
the animal (Sh. Ar., yD, 305:8 and 306). 

The provision that the kohen has the privilege of reading 
the Grace after Meals (Sh. Ar., OH 201:2) is largely disregarded 
at the present time, though in some places the custom exists, 
where a kohen is present, for the person leading the grace to 
say bi-reshut Kohen (“with the permission of the kohen”). 

The laws prohibiting contact with the dead are in full 
force. Asa result, it is the custom to bury kohanim at the end 
of a row and arrange for the paths to be at least eight cubits 
wide, so that his priestly relations may visit the grave and be 
able to stand four cubits from the grave. The fact that a kohen 
is forbidden to be under the same roof with a corpse, unless 
there is a permanent partition between the place in which 
he is standing and the location of the corpse would render it 
impossible for a kohen to visit a hospital if the mortuary is 
under the same roof as the hospital proper. Special arrange- 
ments have been made in the Hadassah hospital in Jerusalem: 
double doors, one of which is always closed, or swinging doors 
which always “seal” the entrance are used to enable kohanim 
to visit the sick. 

Similarly, the fact that the main highway from Jerusalem 
to Jericho was built by the Jordanians over a portion of the 
Mt. of Olives cemetery has resulted in a halakhic prohibition 
against kohanim using that road, and signposts have been 
erected in Jerusalem and its outskirts indicating an alterna- 
tive possible route for kohanim. 

Similarly the question whether a kohen may practice 
medicine, since he must come into contact with the dead, is 
discussed in the halakhah. 
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The laws of the marriages prohibited to the kohen, an 
unchaste woman, a proselyte, a divorcee, a widow who has 
received *halizah are still operative. In view of the fact that, 
unlike other prohibited marriages, such a marriage, if it is 
celebrated is valid, and the children are legitimate except that 
they are halalim (non-kohanim) considerable pressure is being 
exercised in Israel today to permit such a marriage, though the 
rabbinical authorities remain adamant in their refusal. Some 
Conservative rabbis agree to marry a kohen and a divorcee. 

There is a difference of opinion as to whether a kohen 
may marry the daughter of proselytes (Sh. Ar., EH 7:21). It is 
referred to as a “blemish” and not a prohibition and though the 
tendency is toward stringency, it is permitted by some. 

Since a kohen is forbidden to remarry even his own di- 
vorced wife, it is the custom to delay the execution of his get 
as long as possible. 

Reform Judaism disregards all the laws applying to a 
kohen. 
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PRIGOGINE, ILYA (1917-2003), mathematician and No- 
bel laureate in chemistry. Born in Moscow, Prigogine moved 
with his family to Belgium at the age of four. His father was a 
chemist and Prigonine, who had a lifelong interest in music 
and history, obtained his doctorate in chemistry in 1947 at the 
Free University of Brussels, whose staff he then joined. How- 
ever, his broad intellectual interests profoundly influenced 
the direction of his scientific research. From 1959 to 2003, he 
was director of the International Solvay Institutes in Brussels 
and in 1967 he founded Ilya Prigogine Center for Studies in 
Mathematics and Complex Systems at the University of Texas 
at Austin, Texas. When he started his life’s work, conventional 
attitudes were based on the Second Law of Thermodynamics, 
which states that heat can never pass spontaneously from a 
colder to a hotter body, with the inference that energy trans- 
fer is unidirectional and all natural processes are irreversible. 
Prigigone and his associates used physical chemical experi- 
ments and mathematical modeling to understand the basis of 
stability in chemical reactions and biological systems. He re- 
fined the earlier concept of entropy, a measure of disorder in 
a system, with the theory of dissipation, that is, the regulated 
fluctuations which promote stability in the face of irreversible 
change. His theoretical and mathematical formulation of “dis- 
sipative structures” created by irreversible processes led to the 
award of the Nobel Prize in 1977. In his later years Prigogine 
became increasingly concerned with applying novel thermo- 
dynamic principles to the complexities of human biology and 
even human behavior. A natural extension of his interests was 
his concern for the potentially disastrous impact of human 
activities on the environment. 


[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 
PRIJS, JOSEPH (1889-1956), bibliographer and historian. 


Born in Wuerzburg, Bavaria, Prijs served as rabbi and teacher 
at Breslau (1918-21), became rabbi and head of the talmud 
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torah at Munich, and in 1927 lecturer in Jewish subjects at 
Munich University. When the Nazis came to power (1933), he 
went to live in Switzerland, where he devoted himself to re- 
search in Swiss university libraries and cataloged the Jewish 
holdings in several Swiss university libraries. 

Prijs wrote on the Hebrew book collections in Bavaria 
(1927) and on Hebrew printing in *Sulzbach (JTLG, 21, 1930, 
319) Mitteilungen der Soncinogesellschaft, no. 7 (1931), 26-33) 
and in Fuerth (Nachtraege zu L. Loewensteins Bibliographie... 
etc., 1938). His great achievement is the monumental work Die 
basler hebraeischen Drucke (1964), published posthumously by 
his son Bernard. Since Basle was a great center of learning in 
the 16" century, Prijs’ book is an important contribution not 
only to the history of Jewish printing but also to history of the 
culture of the early Reformation. Prijs also published some 
genealogical studies: Familie Hirsch auf Gereuth (1931); Stam- 
boom der Familie Goldsmidt-Cassel te Amsterdam (1936). 

Prijs’ son, LEO (1920- ) was research fellow at Yeshiva 
University, New York, and at the Institutum Judaicum, Muen- 
ster (Westphalia), Germany. From 1957 to 1960 he was lec- 
turer in Bible at Bar-Ilan University and from 1968 professor 
at Munich University. 

Among his published works are Juedische Tradition in 
der Septuaginta (1948), Die grammatische Terminologie des 
Abraham ibn Esra (1950), and Die Jeremia Homilie, Pesikta 
Rabbati 26 (1966), a critical edition with German translation 


and commentary. 
[Walter Baumgartner] 


PRILUKI, town in Chernigov district, Ukraine. A Jewish 
settlement in Priluki existed in the 16" century, and was de- 
stroyed in 1648 in connection with the *Chmielnicki massa- 
cres. The community was restored at the beginning of the 19" 
century. There were 2,007 Jews in Priluki in 1847, 5,722 (31% of 
the total population) in 1897. They then owned two tobacco 
factories, two flour mills, and small oil refineries. Many Jewish 
tailors sewed ready-made garments, which were sold in fairs 
in faraway towns. Apart from hadarim there were schools for 
boys and girls, and from the beginning of the 20" century, 
there was a Hebrew-language school. The Zionists remained 
active for a couple of years after the October Revolution. In 
1921 a pioneer group went to Palestine, where they were among 
the founders of the kibbutz Kiryat Anavim. During the civil 
war there were pogroms on October 23, 1917, June 4-14, 1919, 
and in September 1919. In the 1920s Yiddish was used officially 
in the court of law and in the local council. Some 65% of Pri- 
luki Jews worked as factory laborers and artisans, and about 
165 were members of a Jewish kolkhoz. Jews numbered 9,001 
(31.4% of the total population) in 1926, decreasing to 6,140 in 
1939 (16.65%). The Germans captured the town on September 
18, 1941. Many Jews managed to escape. On January 15, 1942 
a few hundred Jews were killed. On May 20, 1942 1,290 were 
murdered, and on July 10 and September 10, 1942 hundreds 
more were executed. About 3,000 Jews were killed during 
German occupation. There were about 2,000 Jews in Priluki 
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in 1959. The last remaining synagogue was closed down by 
the authorities in 1961. In the 1990s most Jews emigrated to 


Israel and the West. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


PRIMO, SAMUEL (c. 1635-1708), talmudist and Shabbatean 
leader. Probably born in Cairo, where he studied under Judah 
Sharaf, Primo later settled in Jerusalem and in 1662 repre- 
sented the Jewish community there in its quarrel with the heirs 
of the late David *Habillo, the kabbalist. Primo was considered 
an outstanding talmudist and kabbalist. Meeting *Shabbetai 
Zevi during his stay in Jerusalem, he joined the first group of 
fervent “believers” at the outbreak of the messianic movement 
(1665), and was present at the height of the messianic excite- 
ment in Gaza during May and June 166s. Later he left, join- 
ing Shabbetai Zevi in Constantinople, becoming a member 
of his most intimate circle. While Shabbetai was imprisoned 
in the fortress of Gallipoli, Primo served as his “scribe” and 
secretary and held court for the masses of his followers. It was 
he who composed the circular letters and pronouncements 
of the “Messiah,” written in a high-flown and majestic style, 
and received the delegations visiting Shabbetai Zevi. In the 
absence of *Nathan of Gaza, he and Abraham *Yakhini were 
the outstanding spokesmen for the movement at that time. 
In a famous letter (summer, 1666) he encouraged messianic 
terrorism against those who spoke disparagingly of Shabbetai 
Zevi. When catastrophe befell the movement with Shabbetai’s 
apostasy, Primo remained faithful, but refrained from any 
public display of his belief and participation in Shabbatean 
activities. He stayed for many years in Sofia, making frequent 
visits to Shabbetai Zevi in Adrianople and later in Dulcigno, 
and maintaining close contact with Nathan of Gaza and other 
Shabbatean leaders. Shabbetai Zevi initiated him into his later 
kabbalistic teaching concerning the “mystery of the Godhead.” 
In later years Primo divulged this teaching, under the great- 
est secrecy, only to those whom he deemed trustworthy. He 
embraced Shabbetai Zevi'’s theory of divine apotheosis and 
other teachings of the radical wing, while outwardly returning 
to his occupation of orthodox talmudic scholar and acquiring 
a great reputation as such. Sometime after 1680 he moved to 
Adrianople where, after several years of study on behalf of the 
community, he became rabbi of the Apulian synagogue and 
later its av bet din, enjoying the highest esteem until his death. 
For a long time he suffered from severe rheumatism in his legs, 
and after a serious illness he added Judah to his name, sign- 
ing all documents Judah Samuel Primo. He did not join the 
*Doenmeh sect, strongly opposing every public demonstra- 
tion of Shabbatean faith, but he is known to have said to con- 
fidants that the amoraim did not really understand the secrets 
of the faith and that in some respects their wisdom was obso- 
lete. When Abraham *Cardozo publicly preached his brand of 
Shabbatean theology and tried to settle in Adrianople, in 1693 
and in 1697, Primo repudiated his teachings and caused him 
to be expelled. In his last years Cardozo wrote several papers 
against Primo’s secret teachings without, however, suggest- 
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ing that Primo had abandoned his belief in Shabbetai Zevi. 
Primos equivocal stand on Shabbateanism resembles that of 
many of the scholars of his day. 

In addition to being an outstanding preacher, Primo 
wrote many responsa and halakhic decisions, but almost all 
his writings were destroyed by the great fire in Adrianople in 
1704. His son-in-law, R. Moses Kohen, included his remaining 
responsa in his own collection, Kehunnat Olam (Constanti- 
nople, 1740), and Primo’s pupil, David ibn Shanji, added his 
edition of his extant sermons under the title Imrei Shefer to 
the end of this volume. Summaries of his secret teachings are 
preserved in several Shabbatean manuscripts (for instance, 
Ben Zvi Institute 2262). Among his chief pupils and followers 
were Hayyim *Malakh, who stayed with him for two or three 
years (1694-96), and Hayyim *Alfandari originally of Brusa 
and later one of the leading rabbis of Constantinople, whom, 
according to Cardozo, Primo believed for some time (be- 
tween 1696 and 1700 if not earlier) to be the man destined to 
take Shabbetai Zevi’s place after his apotheosis. It is not clear 
how he reconciled the appointment of a possible successor 
to Shabbetai Zevi with his consistent aloofness from Shab- 
batean activities on other than strictly esoteric levels. Primo 
died in Adrianople. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Scholem, Shabbetai Zevi, index; A. 
Danon, in: REJ. 37 (1898), 104-7; Z. Rubaschow (Shazar), Sofero shel 
Mashiah (1970 = Ha-Shiloah, 29 (1913), 36-47; Rosanes, Togarmah, 
4 (1934-35), 234-9; G. Scholem, in: Abhandlungen... H.P. Chajes 
(1933), Heb. pt. 330-3; idem, in: Zion, 7 (1942), 20-21; Sefunot, 3-4 
(1960), index s.v.; A. Amarillo, ibid., 5 (1961), 270-4 (incl. facsimile 


of an autograph letter). 
[Gershom Scholem] 


PRINCE, HAROLD (1928- ), U.S. theatrical producer and 
director. Born in New York, Prince was awarded the first of 20 
Antoinette Perry Awards at age 26 for coproducing Broadway’s 
The Pajama Game (1954). His other 19 Tony Awards came for 
Damn Yankees (1955); Fiorello (1959, for which he also won the 
Pulitzer Prize); two for A Funny Thing Happened on the Way 
to the Forum (1962); two for Fiddler on the Roof (1964); two 
for Cabaret (1966); two for Company (1970); Follies (1971); A 
Special Tony Award (1972); A Little Night Music (1973); two for 
Candide (1973); Sweeney Todd (1978); Evita (1979); The Phan- 
tom of the Opera (1987); and Showboat (1994). 

Prince produced other Broadway plays such as New Girl 
in Town (1957), West Side Story (1957), Tenderloin (1960), Take 
Her, She’s Mine (1961), Poor Bitos (1964), Flora (1965), and Side 
by Side by Sondheim (1977). 

Prince added directing to his professional activities in 
1963, producing and directing She Loves Me. He produced 
and directed such plays as Superman (1966), Zorba (1969), 
‘The Visit (1973), Love for Love (1974), Pacific Overtures (1976), 
Merrily We Roll Along (1981), Grind (1985), and Hollywood 
Arms (2002). 

Among the plays that Prince directed are A Family Affair 
(1962), Baker Street (1965), Some of My Best Friends (1977), Play 
Memory (1984), End of the World (1984), Roza (1987), Kiss of 
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the Spider Woman (1993), and Parade (1999). From 1976 Prince 
occasionally directed operas. 

In the film industry, he produced The Pajama Game 
(1957), Damn Yankees (1958), and the Tv movie She Loves 
Me (1978). He directed Something for Everyone (1970), A 
Little Night Music (1977), and the Tv movie Sweeney Todd 
(1982). 

Prince wrote Contradictions: Notes on Twenty-Six Years 
in the Theater (1974). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Ilson, Harold Prince: A Director’s 
Journey (2000); idem, Harold Prince: From Pajama Game to Phan- 
tom of the Opera (1989); E. Hirsch, Harold Prince and the American 
Musical Theater (1989). 


[Jonathan Licht / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


PRINGLE, MIA (1920-1983), British psychologist. Born 
in Vienna, the daughter of a wholesale merchant, Samuel 
Kellmer, Pringle arrived in London with her mother as a ref- 
ugee in 1938. Gaining a degree in psychology at London Uni- 
versity, she became an academic at Birmingham University, 
specializing in remedial education and children in care. In 
1963 she became the first director of the National Children’s 
Bureau, where she remained until her retirement in 1981. Prin- 
gle is probably best known for heading the National Child De- 
velopment Study, a longitudinal study of 17,000 children born 
in 1958 whose development has been reported on at seven- 
year intervals ever since. This survey was imitated in Britain 
and other countries. She also made important contributions 
to child care in such works as Adoption: Facts and Fallacies 
(1967) and The Needs of Children (1974). She received hon- 
orary degrees from three universities. A chronic depressive 
who spoke little of her personal feelings, she committed sui- 
cide at the age of 62. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™ ed.)] 


PRINGSHEIM, HANS (1876-1940), German biochemist. 
Pringsheim was born in Oppeln, Upper Silesia and was a pro- 
fessor at the University of Berlin from 1921. He left Germany 
for Paris after the Nazi accession to power in 1933 and worked 
in a private laboratory in Geneva from 1936 until his death. 
He wrote Die Polysaccharide (1919, 1931°), Die Variabilitaet nie- 
derer Organismen (1910), and Zuckerchemie (1925). 


PRINS, LIEPMAN PHILIP (Eliezer Liepman; 1835-1915), 
merchant and scholar of Arnhem, the Netherlands. Until 1876 
Prins was privately tutored, after which time he continued his 
studies in Amsterdam and moved to Frankfurt in 1887. 

He was the publisher of the previously unedited part 
of the work by David Abudarham, Tashlum-Abudraham, for 
*Mekizei Nirdamim (1900). He also wrote an introduction 
to a second edition of Seder Berakhot by Michael Moravsky. 
His own writings include annotations on the tractate Hullin 
(204b) and on the siddur (in Ozar ha-Tefillot, 1915) as well as 
numerous articles in Jewish weeklies and journals. 
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In recent years more details became known about him as 
one of his grandchildren, Els Bendheim, initiated the publica- 
tion of his correspondence, the marginal notes he made in his 
books, and an anthology of his work in Dutch. 

His library consisting of 6,000 books was moved to Jeru- 
salem (and opened to the public in 1930); it is still kept as such 
at Lipschuetz Teachers’ College (Jerusalem). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.B. Posner, R. Eliezer Liepman Prins, Hayyav 
va-Avodato ha-Sifrutit (1939). ADD BIBLIOGRAPHY: Liepman Philip 
Prins: His Scholarly Correspondence (Hebr./Eng.) (1992), incl. biogr.; 
Liepman Philip Prins: His Scholarly Contribution — Insights and Essays 
(Hebr./Eng.) (1999); Aantekeningen in de marge. Liepman Philip Prins: 
Een Amsterdamse geleerde uit de Mediene (2001), incl. biogr. 


[Frederik Jacob Hirsch / FJ. Hoogewoud (24 ed.)] 


PRINTERS’ MARKS, the devices or badges used by early 
printers to distinguish their productions. The first known print- 
ers’ mark in Hebrew printing is the lion rampant within a red 
shield, which was used by Eliezer Alantansi at Hijar in and af- 
ter 1485. The *Soncino family of printers, both in Italy and in 
other countries, used a tower, probably the badge of the city 
of Soncino in Lombardy; this was subsequently adopted by 
the Soncino Gesellschaft in Germany and by the 20"-century 
Soncino Press in London. Later, various printers of the Kohen 
family, especially the Proops of Amsterdam, used a printers’ 
mark of the hands spread in priestly benediction. The Giustini- 
ani Press in Venice employed a conventional representation of 
the Temple in Jerusalem - subsequently much copied - and the 
Bragadini used three crowns symbolizing the diadem of roy- 
alty, priesthood, and Torah (cf. Avot 4:13). At a later time Italian 
printers often employed their family badges as printers’ marks. 
Thus, the productions of the Foa family, from the middle of the 
166 century down to the 18", were distinguished by a badge 
showing two lions rampant against a palm tree supporting the 
shield of David, with various permutations. Abraham Usque 
of Ferrara adopted the Portuguese royal badge of a sphere, los- 
ing the significance of the punning motto spera in dominum 
by translating it back into the Hebrew original kavveh el Ado- 
nai (Ps. 27:14). The Basevi brothers of Verona used their family 
badge, subsequently incorporated into their coat of arms, of a 
white lion back to back with a black eagle, both crowned. The 
badge of Manasseh Ben Israel was memorable, with the words 
emet me-erez tizmah (“Truth springeth out of the earth,” Ps. 
85:12) shown as a rebus, or in his non-Hebrew productions, a 
pilgrim with the motto Apercebido como hu romeiro. The Ben- 
veniste family of Amsterdam used a lion rampant against a 
tower, surmounted by a star, which presumably was their coat 
of arms. The symbols of fertility, fish, were common throughout 
the 17" and 18" centuries in various countries. Monograms in 
Latin characters were sometimes used. The Eastern European 
printers’ marks were for the most part unoriginal and often 
poorly printed and designed. Among the Christian printers of 
Hebrew books, Froben used intertwined serpents, and *Fagius 
a leafy tree. From the 18" century, the use of printers’ marks be- 
came less common and their designs less distinctive. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Yaari, Hebrew Printers’ Marks from the Be- 
ginnings of Hebrew Printing to the End of the 19‘ Century (Heb. and 


Eng., 1943), with 208 reproductions. 
[Cecil Roth] 


PRINTING, HEBREW. 
PRE-MODERN PERIOD 


The first mention of Jews in connection with printing is found 
in Avignon c. 1444 (before Gutenberg) when a Jew, Davin de 
Caderousse, studied the new craft. The first Hebrew books 
were printed at least within 35 years after the invention of 
printing — the first dated ones being Rashi’s commentary on 
the Pentateuch and Jacob b. Asher’s Arbaah Turim of 1475 (see 
*Incunabula). This new and wonderful invention was called 
the “crown of all science,’ and its practice, like that of writing 
of sacred books, melekhet shamayim (“a divine craft,’ see Er. 
13a) or melekhet ha-kodesh (“a sacred craft? Ex. 36:4). It was 
regarded as a means to realize Isaiah’s prediction (11:9) that 
“the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord.” There 
were, on the other hand, interested parties such as the copy- 
ists, who feared for their livelihood and who opposed the 
innovation, as did those monk-copyists who described it as 
the “work of the devil?” Printing raised halakhic problems as 
shown by contemporary responsa: the question arose whether 
the halakhah concerning the writing of sacred books and the 
care and respect due to them was applicable to printed books 
as well and whether, in particular, Sifrei Torah, tefillin, mezu- 
zot, bills of divorce, etc., could be printed. Despite difficulties, 
the production of Hebrew books grew: David Kimhi’s Sefer 
ha-Shorashim saw three editions within a decade. 

Printing had a revolutionary influence on the religious 
and cultural life of Jewish communities everywhere: on books 
and their distribution, on learning and education, on syna- 
gogal rites, etc. The order and division of the books of the 
*Bible, which today differ from both the talmudic and maso- 
retic traditions, and the division into chapters in particular, 
are the result of printing. The printing of the Bible popular- 
ized it, while dictionaries and grammars, now easily obtain- 
able, contributed greatly to the understanding of the Bible. 
The same is true for the Talmud, with its standard pagination 
originating in the first complete Bomberg edition (1520-23). 
The study of the Talmud became easier and far more wide- 
spread, and the printing alongside of the text, in addition to 
Rashi’s commentary, of the *Tosafot of Touques gave talmu- 
dic learning a new direction which led to the development 
of the novellae literature and of pilpul. The widespread use 
of printed prayer books reduced the importance and relative 
freedom of the reader; minor rites were eliminated in favor 
of the major ones, which in turn became fixed and standard- 
ized by the printed text. Purely local variations of rite have 
survived in manuscripts only. Earlier (1477) the word defus 
(talmudic: frame, mold) was used as a noun for printing, al- 
literating to the Latin typus. To describe the activity, the same 
word as for writing (katav) or engraving (hakak) was chosen, 
from which was derived mehokek for the printer; but also 
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haatek (to copy) which led to the noun heetek for the copy of 
a printed book. Occasionally one finds such strange circum- 
scriptions as “writing with many pens” (cf. Yoma 38b) or “writ- 
ing without a pen.” By the 16" century the derivatives from 
defus in the verb-forms of hidpis and nidpas - and madpis for 
the printer - were in common use, though some of the early 
terminology such as mehokek survived in Germany and East- 
ern Europe for a considerable time. (For Hebrew printing in 
the 15» century, see *Incunabula.) 


SIGNATURE AND PAGINATION 


The early book productions had no signature, a device which 
was introduced by Joshua *Soncino in 1483. Usually, the sig- 
nature is found on the left side of the bottom of the page in 
Hebrew alphabetical numbers, but some Augsburg, Con- 
stantinople, and Salonika issues of the early 16" century have 
them on the top left or bottom right corner. Up to about 1515 
only Hebrew letters were used, but Daniel *Bomberg intro- 
duced Arabic figures as well. In rare cases the alphabet took 
the place of numbers (Kol Bo, Rimini, 1525, Rome, 1545). Pagi- 
nation was introduced later than the signature. No incunabu- 
lum appears to have had it. The first to have had numbered 
folios, though not very consistently so, is Maimonides’ Mish- 
neh Torah, printed in Constantinople in 1509. Soncino did 
not number his pages to the end. Of Bomberg’s productions 
those prepared by Adelkind - with the exception of Bibles and 
prayer books - have numbered folios; from 1525 this is the case 
with all Bomberg’s work, and most other Italian printers fol- 
lowed his example. The Hebrew number appears on the up- 
per left of the first page in Bomberg’s works; other printers 
added Arabic figures. One work printed in Sabbioneta and 
one in Cremona repeat the number on the upper right of the 
second page of the leaf. Pagination of pages is rather rare at 
first, exceptions being the works of Stephanus at Paris, Plan- 
tin at Antwerp, and Zanetti at Rome in the 16" century. The 
Cremona Zohar of 1559 has two columns to each page and 
numbers opposite every tenth line. 


TITLE PAGES AND DECORATION 


Title pages, too, make their first appearance in the 16" cen- 
tury. In the incunabula the text begins at first on the first page, 
but from 1483 the first page or folio is empty. The early title 
pages were very simple, with only a title, *colophon, place, and 
year. Whatever ornaments would appear on the first page of 
the text were then transferred to the title page. Such decora- 
tions - woodcuts of initials and border ornaments - were in- 
troduced by the Soncinos. Printers in Naples (Joseph b. Jacob 
*Gunzenhauser), as well as in Spain and Portugal, also used 
framed initials. Bomberg, following the general trend in book 
production, discarded the border ornaments and introduced 
the title page portal. 


1500-1550 


‘The first half of the 16" century was in many ways the golden 
age of Hebrew printing, with Italy and the house of *Soncino 
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(until 1526) in a leading position. (See Map: Hebrew Print- 
ing Locations). Gershon Soncino published mainly the Bible 
and its commentators, prayer books, and single Talmud trac- 
tates. His great competitor was Daniel Bomberg, the Chris- 
tian printer from Antwerp, who from 1516 (or perhaps a few 
years earlier) to 1549 systematically issued the basic texts of 
Judaism in hitherto unequaled typographical perfection. With 
Bomberg Venice became the capital of Hebrew printing un- 
til well into the 18» century: in the above period the names 
of *Giustiniani and *Bragadini were outstanding. Elsewhere 
in Italy Samuel Latif printed in Mantua (1513-15). In 1518 the 
sons of Avigdor of Padua were active in Rome, where Samuel 
Zarefati printed in 1540-45 and Antonio Blado in 1545-46; 
another son of Avigdor used German square type in a siddur 
issued in Trino in 1525. More important were the productions 
of the Jewish silk-makers in Bologna (1537-40), mainly beau- 
tifully finished prayer books of the Italian rite of which many 
copies printed on parchment have survived. 


Constantinople, Salonika, and Fez 

Next to Italy in importance were Constantinople (1493) and 
Salonika (1513) where Hebrew printing was introduced by ex- 
iles from Spain and Portugal; the Soncinos began their activity 
in Salonika in 1527/28 and in Constantinople in 1530. Iberian 
refugees also brought printing to North Africa. Hebrew books 
were printed in Fez with Lisbon type, 1516-22. 


Northern Europe 

Hebrew printing in northern Europe began in Prague in 1512 
with a group of printers who were later joined by Gershom b. 
Solomon Kohen, founder of a long and famous line of print- 
ers (the “Gersonides”; see *Kohen family). He used German 
square and a new cursive rabbinic type and many ornaments: 
angels, birds, lions, municipal coats of arms, and outspread 
hands, the priestly symbol of the family. To this group also 
belonged Hayyim *Shahor, who left Prague in 1526 to print 
at Oels (1530), Augsburg (1533-44), Ichenhausen, and Hed- 
dernheim (1546). Apart from continuing in the Prague style 
of type and decoration, Shahor also used the smaller Italian 
type. In Poland, Cracow and Lublin became important cen- 
ters of Hebrew printing. 


Hebrew Printing by and for Non-Jews 

This was a special feature of the first half of the 16 century 
though it continued long afterward. The age was that of the 
Reformation and humanism, when enlightened Christian 
scholars became interested in the Hebrew Bible, its language, 
and grammar. This demand was filled by such men as Stepha- 
nus in Paris (1508-?), who used his own rabbinic and square 
types which bore a resemblance to the Spanish ones. Only af- 
ter 1542 did he go over to the Italian type. In Basle Hebrew 
printing began in 1516 - and continued through the century; 
here the German square type, but somewhat slanting, was 
used. Psalms, Hebrew grammars, and some Christian liturgi- 
cal pieces in Hebrew, Latin, and Greek were printed in Lyons 
from 1520 by Gryphius, who utilized the same type. German 
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ander, hardly more than a dozen years later, the silence of the 
sources about any resistance to Alexander in Phoenicia apart 
from Tyre and in Palestine apart from Gaza seems to favor 
the earlier date for the depopulation, which perhaps partly 
accounts for the passivity toward Alexander. 

A “Hyrcanian exile” such as is reported by the Church 
Fathers is unknown in Jewish tradition. Nevertheless, there 
may be a connection between it and the fact that the proper 
name Hyrcanus is attested among the Jews as early as the third 
century B.C.E. (11 Macc. 3:11). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N.C. Hirschy, Artaxerxes 111 Ochus and his 
Reign (1909); E. Drioton and J. Vandier, Les peuples de lorient méditer- 
ranéen, 2 (1952°), 62; Barag, in: BASOR, 183 (1966), 6-12; Bright, Hist, 
356-93; Noth, Hist Isr, 316-37; R.G. Kent, Old Persian (19537), 153-6; 
R.N. Fyre, The Heritage of Persia (1962), index; H.T. Olmstead, His- 
tory of the Persian Empire (1948), index. 


[Harold Louis Ginsberg] 


ART COLLECTORS AND ART DEALERS. Art collect- 
ing in the modern sense can be said to have originated dur- 
ing the period of the Renaissance in Italy, with the emergence 
on the one hand of individual artists from the anonymity of 
the Middle Ages, and on the other of families and individu- 
als of wealth who eagerly sought to patronize and collect their 
work. Italian Jews of the Renaissance period inevitably patron- 
ized the arts to some degree, for their houses were furnished 
and decorated in much the same way as those of their gentile 
neighbors of the same social class. Jews at this time were active 
as art dealers as well, particularly as jewelers who bought and 
sold goldsmiths’ work and as dealers in secondhand goods. In 
the 16" century Cosimo de’ Medici, grand duke of Tuscany, 
bought antiques from Jewish merchants in Venice, while a few 
decades later David de’ Cervi of Rome procured works of art 
for the dukes of Mantua. The first Jew known to have dealt 
specifically in paintings was also an Italian, the artist and art 
expert Jacob Carpi, who was in business in Amsterdam in the 
middle of the 18* century. 

Here and there individual Jews continued to buy and sell 
objects of art for the next two centuries, but it is not until the 
early 19» century that one can begin to speak of Jewish art 
dealers and collectors in the proper sense of the word. In Fritz 
Lugt’s comprehensive three-volume corpus (1938-64), which 
lists all public sales of art from 1600 on, it is only in the sec- 
ond quarter of the 19"* century that the name of *Rothschild is 
first encountered in connection with an auction at Christie's in 
London; from this date on, however, art collecting cannot be 
thought of in England, France, and Germany, without refer- 
ence to this great banking family. At approximately the same 
time, there developed other dynasties of Jewish collectors who 
often started out as bankers. 

Among the many prominent 19"*-century European col- 
lectors were Eduard Huldschinsky and James *Simon in Ber- 
lin (the latter’s donations to the Kaiser Friedrich Museum, 
including the famous bust of Nefertiti, greatly enriched that 
collection); Georg Arnhold (1859-1926) in Dresden, whose 
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son Hans followed him as a patron and collector of the arts; 
and Ludwig *Mond and Henry Oppenheimer (1859-1932) in 
England. Mond’s collection of Italian paintings from the 15 
to the 18 centuries went to the National Gallery in London; 
Oppenheimer specialized in applied and graphic arts. At the 
same time, the *Camondo Collection in Paris and the Franch- 
etti Collection in Venice were being built up. 

One of the most important modern personalities in inter- 
national art collecting and dealing was Joseph *Duveen, who 
became the art consultant of a number of well-known Ameri- 
cans, such as J.P. Morgan, John D. Rockefeller, and Benjamin 
*Altman. Duveen achieved his reputation with the help of the 
art historian, connoisseur, and collector Bernard *Berenson, 
who advised him, especially on Italian art, from 1907 to 1936. 
Following Duveen’s death in 1939, the House of *Wildenstein 
assumed the leading position in international art dealing. 

After World War 1 the works of the impressionists and 
postimpressionists were especially collected and dealt in by 
Jews. The centers of this activity were Berlin, Munich, Vienna, 
Budapest, Paris, and London, although here interest in the Re- 
naissance and Baroque periods continued. As a result of Jew- 
ish emigration from Europe following the Nazi rise to power, 
many valuable collections reached the United States, among 
them those of Jacob *Goldschmidt, whose treasures were auc- 
tioned after his death in 1955, and of Justin Thannhauser, who 
donated the greater part of his paintings to the Guggenheim 
Museum in New York, where they hang in a separate wing. 

Among native Americans, Lessing *Rosenwald of Phil- 
adelphia collected one of the world’s greatest collections of 
graphic arts. He presented the National Gallery in Washing- 
ton, D.c., with some 25,000 drawings and etchings. The Cone 
Collection in Baltimore, which offers an excellent cross sec- 
tion of modern French art, was begun shortly after the turn 
of the century by the sisters Claribel and Etta *Cone, who ac- 
quired their paintings and drawings, particularly the work of 
Henri Matisse, through their close friendship with Leo and 
Gertrude *Stein. Instrumental in assembling the large collec- 
tion of the *Guggenheim family were Solomon R. Guggen- 
heim (d. 1949), whose treasures are housed in the museum in 
New York named after him, designed by Frank Lloyd Wright, 
and Peggy G. Guggenheim, whose palazzo in Venice contains 
many foremost works of surrealism and who was a great col- 
lector and friend of modern artists ever since she opened her 
first gallery in London in 1919. Also deserving of mention are 
the collections of Otto H. *Kahn, Michael Friedsam, and the 
Altman, *Lehmann, and *Blumenthal families. 

Billy *Rose, the theatrical producer, gave his collection of 
modern sculpture to the Israel Museum in Jerusalem, where 
it is exhibited in a special garden that bears his name. The 
industrialist Joseph H. *Hirshhorn donated his collection of 
about 4,000 paintings and 1,600 sculptures to the nation, and 
it is on permanent public exhibit in Washington, p.c. Helena 
*Rubinstein, founder of the cosmetic enterprise, filled her 
homes with works of art and applied art and in Tel Aviv she 
built the Helena Rubinstein Pavilion. Norton Simon, Califor- 
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cities in which Hebrew printing took place were Tuebingen 
(1511), Augsburg (1514), Cologne (1518), Wittenberg (1521), 
Leipzig (1533), Solingen (1538), and Mainz (1542). A special 
position was occupied by the Hebrew press, set up in 1540 by 
the Christian Hebraist Paulus *Fagius in conjunction with Eli- 
jah *Levita at Isny, Wuerttemberg, and later at Konstanz on 
the German-Swiss border, where some books were printed in 
separate editions for Jews and Christians (e.g., Levita’s Tishbi 
of 1541-42). They used the German type for their meticulous 
productions. 


1550-1627 

The single most influential event in the history of Hebrew 
printing in this period was the papal prohibition and subse- 
quent burning of the Talmud in 1553. The virtual monopoly 
of Venice on Talmud printing came to an end, resulting in 
complete or partial Talmud editions in Lublin (1559), Salonika 
(1563), and Basle (1578). In Cracow and Constantinople, too, 
single tractates were printed at this time. In Italy itself two dif- 
ferent periods are distinguishable: 

(1) the decentralization of Hebrew printing over many 
small presses in different places during 1550-68; 

(2) the reemergence of Venice as the center of Hebrew 
printing and the predominance of certain presses in the town 
from 1569 onward. 


Ferrara, Sabbioneta, Mantua, Cremona, and Riva di Trento 
In 1551 Samuel Zarefati, who had worked as a Hebrew printer 
in Rome, set up a press at Ferrara, which was taken over two 
years later by the Marrano Abraham *Usque. Simultaneously, 
Tobias *Foa established a Hebrew press at Sabbioneta, near 
Mantua, with Joseph Shalit of Padua, Jacob b. Naphtali, and 
later Cornelio *Adelkind (1553-55) as printers. The last-men- 
tioned printed the last Talmud tractate (Kiddushin) before 
the prohibition, as well as an exemplary edition of Alfasi, the 
study of which was now substituted for that of the Talmud. 
In Sabbioneta, too, Salonika’s influence was paramount, and 
the two types were so similar as to lead to confusion. The very 
small type used found its way to Mantua and later to Venice 
(De Gara, 1572; Bragadini, 1616). Sabbioneta productions are 
more lavishly decorated than those of Ferrara. Joseph Sha- 
lit and Jacob b. Naphtali continued printing at Mantua from 
1556 at Rufinelli’s, 1557-63. After a rather quiescent period 
(1563-90), of which only Azariah dei Rossi's Meor Einayim 
of 1574 was noteworthy, more active printing was resumed at 
the press of Tomaso Ruffinelli. A new one was set up in 1612 
by Eliezer d'Italia where besides smaller liturgical items such 
larger works as Abraham Portaleone’s Shiltei ha-Gibborim ap- 
peared. In 1622 the Perugia family took over this press which 
remained active for another 50 years. Mantua productions 
show little originality, in their decorations. Jacob ha-Kohen 
first introduced a title page with a decorative border and the 
outspread hands of the priesthood. When he entered into 
partnership with Meir Sofer, the typical Mantua title portal 
with winding pillars made its appearance. They also used the 
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various vignettes of Bragadini and De Farri and those of Sab- 
bioneta. The Mantua illustrated Haggadot with the big Ger- 
man type have become famous. In Cremona Vincenzo Conti 
printed, between 1556 and 1566, some 40 books, of which the 
most important was the Zohar of 1559. His assistants were 
Samuel Boehm, Zanvil Pescarol and Vittorio Eliano. From 
1558 works display the cum licencia of the Inquisition. Conti 
extended his activities to Sabbioneta, where Israel Zifroni 
printed several books for him in 1567. The last book printed in 
Cremona was Yosef Lekah by Eliezer Ashkenazi, issued by Sol- 
omon Bueno at Draconi’s in 1576. Riva di Trento received its 
Hebrew press in 1558 when the physician Jacob Marcaria ob- 
tained a license from Cardinal Madruzzi. With the help of R. 
Joseph *Ottolenghi he first issued a reasonably priced edition 
of Alfasi for Ottolenghi’s yeshivah students. This was followed 
by some philosophical and rabbinic works. The last of these, 
Me’ir Iyyov by Meir Arama, of 1562, had to be completed by 
Cavalli in Venice in 1566. Marcaria used mainly square types, 
among them a small one. His decorations are similar to those 
of Mantua in their title portals and decorated initials. Books of 
1562 have their own vignette, later copied in Cracow. 


Venice 

When in 1563 the printing of Hebrew books in Venice was once 
more permitted, most of the printers mentioned before moved 
or moved back there and found employment with the houses 
of Gryphio (1564-67), Cavalli (1565-67), and Zanetti (1565-67), 
each using his own printer’s mark. At that time mostly Turim 
with Caro’s commentary and his Shulhan Arukh came off the 
presses, taking the place of the prohibited Talmud. Eventu- 
ally Di Gara and Bragadini emerged as the leading presses. 
Di Gara, whom some of the best printers had joined, aspired 
to continue the Bomberg tradition. He succeeded as far as 
externals were concerned until 1585, when new title pages, 
borders, and decorated letters gave the productions a differ- 
ent character. In the choice of books Di Gara followed in the 
footsteps of Bomberg. Di Gara also printed many homiletical 
works, mostly by Oriental authors, such as Alshekh, Alkabez, 
and Almosnino. He was assisted in this by Isaac Gershon of 
Safed, as corrector. Bragadini resumed printing immediately 
after the repeal of the prohibition, with Meir Parenzo and, af- 
ter the latter’s death, his brother Asher as his managing print- 
ers. They published the first (1565) and two further editions of 
Caro’s Shulhan Arukh and a new edition of Maimonides’ Mish- 
neh Torah with Caros commentary Kesef Mishneh (1574-75). 
From 1579 to 1600 Bragadini and Di Gara worked together. 
After a period of recession, there was a revival under Giovanni 
Cajon’s management (c. 1615) which produced a new Bible 
(1617/18) under Leone *Modena’s supervision. From 1625, un- 
der Caleoni, several mahzor editions and other liturgical items 
were printed, but with the rise of the Amsterdam and German 
presses, Bragadini’s lost its impetus. A short-lived revival took 
place in 1710-15 as shown by the two-volume folio German 
mahzor, printed with new, large types. Another press active at 
Venice at the time was that of Zanetti, with Isaac *Gershon as 
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supervisor (1593-1608). Outside Venice, apart from Mantua, 
there was Padua, where Samuel Boehm printed at Lorenzo 
Pasquato in 1562-67, and Crivellari’s press with two works, 
1622-23. Some Hebrew and Judeo-German books were issued 
at Verona by Francesco della Donne (1594-95). 


Cracow and Lublin 

Italian influence made itself felt in Cracow when Isaac b. 
Aaron *Prostitz with the aid of Samuel Boehm set up his press 
in 1569. They had brought type and decorations with them 
from Italy and imitated the ornaments of most Italian presses. 
They printed, largely for local needs, the works of German and 
Polish authors as well as ethical and liturgical items in Hebrew 
and Yiddish. From 1595 onward larger works were published. 
With Isaac b. Aaron’s return to Prossnitz (*Prostejov) some 
Hebrew printing, such as an Ein Yaakov, took place there 
(1603-05). In Lublin, where Kalonymus Jaffe was active from 
1562, the influence of both Prague and Venice were at work. 
Jaffe printed, besides local authors, the Talmud and Zohar as 
well as some philosophical (or anti-philosophical) works. In 
Bistrowicz he prepared in 1592 a Haggadah with Abrabanel’s 
commentary. His printer’s mark was the Temple, which was 
also used in Prague and by Giustiniani. 


Prague, Basle, and Hanau 

The Kohen family in Prague continued to be active from 1562; 
in 1605 another printing family, the *Baks, established them- 
selves. They both continued the Prague tradition, Italian influ- 
ence making itself felt only occasionally. The Prague produc- 
tions were mainly in the liturgical and ethical field, both in 
Hebrew and Judeo-German. Israel Zifroni guided the Hebrew 
press of Frobenius in Basle, which hitherto had worked mainly 
for the Christian market, in a different direction by printing 
several rabbinic works, including an edition - censored - of 
the Talmud (1578-88) and without the “objectionable” trac- 
tate Avodah Zarah, which was, however, supplemented in 
Cracow (1580). Zifroni-Froben printed a couple of works in 
Freiburg-im-Breisgau as well (1583-84). The original Basle 
type had to give way to the Italian one. Another Basle Hebrew 
press at the time was that of Konrad Waldkirch who, with the 
assistance of printers from Poland, issued among others a 
Bible (1618-19) and Joseph Solomon Delmedigo’s Taalumot 
Hokhmah (1629-31). About this time Hebrew printing took 
place in Hanau (Hesse), where from 1610 to 1630 several im- 
portant kabbalistic and Judeo-German works were issued. 
Both sides of their title pages showed the figures of Moses and 
Aaron - which set a fashion among later printers - and above 
was a representation of the Akedah. 


Turkey, Egypt, and Palestine 

In Constantinople and Salonika in the second half of the 16 
century, the *Jabez brothers took the place of the older print- 
ers. After a short stay in Adrianople, they arrived in the two 
cities in 1559 and produced up to 1586 a series of rabbinic, 
philosophical, anti-Christian, and Karaite works, among them 
two Talmud editions based on Bomberg’s edition with ele- 
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ments from Giustiniani (Salonika, 1563-65; Constantinople, 
1580-82). The printers used the Italian type but not the decora- 
tions, their only ornament being the trefoil. Between 1578 and 
1600 Joseph Nasi’s widow Dofia Reyna had Hebrew presses 
at her palace of Belvedere and in other places near Constan- 
tinople. Her husband had been a patron of Hebrew printing. 
About 1590 members of the Italian Bat-Sheva family settled 
in Salonika and set up a press, using Italian type and decora- 
tions. In Cairo a fourth-generation Soncino printed two He- 
brew books in 1557 and 1562. The aforementioned Eliezer b. 
Isaac printed several works in Safed during 1577-87, and the 
same type was used a generation later to print Josiah Pinto’s 
Kesef Nivhar in Damascus (1605). 


THE 17TH AND 18TH CENTURIES 


Amsterdam 

Hebrew printing followed the wanderings of the Jews. (See 
Map: Hebrew Printing Locations). Fugitives from the Inqui- 
sition established the new Portuguese community in Am- 
sterdam at the turn of the 16 century. Ignorant of Hebrew, 
they recited their prayers in Spanish, and prayer books in that 
language were printed in Amsterdam by 1604. When Hebrew 
became more familiar, Venice supplied prayer books in He- 
brew, with or without translation. In 1626 *Manasseh Ben 
Israel set up the first Hebrew press in Amsterdam - a turn- 
ing point in the history of Hebrew printing. He discarded 
Italian type, making himself independent of Venice, and had 
his own type cast which was destined to become dominant 
all over Europe, including Venice. Amsterdam productions 
were much sought after as those of Venice had been earlier 
and they found imitators among Hebrew printers elsewhere. 
Amsterdam was at the time a great center of general print- 
ing, and in format, composition, and decoration Manasseh 
followed the Dutch style; thus he added the author's portrait 
to some works. Manasseh’s press changed owners several 
times, though he remained connected with it. Simultaneous 
with this press another was set up by Daniel de *Fonseca but 
only two works were issued: Meir Aldabi’s Shevilei Emunah 
and Abraham de Fonseca’s Einei Avraham (1627). Manasseh 
found successors among his fellow Sephardim, among them 
Joseph *Athias (1658-98) and his son (d. 1709). In externals 
such as vignettes and diagrams they adopted in some way the 
style of the famous Dutch printer Elsevier. Athias first used 
Manasseh’s title pages, but later had one designed for himself 
depicting Joseph (his namesake) meeting his father Jacob. 
This was later adopted by Jablonski in Berlin. He also added 
a neatly executed copperplate engraving to some of his pro- 
ductions, which found a number of imitators; one of them 
(Shenei Luhot ha-Berit, 1698) was by the proselyte Abraham 
b. Jacob, who illustrated the famous Amsterdam Haggadah of 
1695, produced by the German-Jewish printer Kosmann Em- 
merich. Another member of the Athias family, Abraham b. 
Raphael Hezekiah, printed some handsomely produced books 
during 1728-40. To the same Sephardi group belongs David de 
*Castro Tartas, who learned the craft at Manasseh’s press and 
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often used Manasseh’s borders. His frontispieces show scenes 
from the life of David. Of particular interest are his small- 
format liturgical items of 1666, dated year one of the new 
Shabbatean era and with an engraving of Shabbetai Zevi as 
king-messiah. Smaller entrepreneurs were Moses b. Abraham 
Mendes *Coutinho, for whom Solomon *Proops worked for 
some time; Isaac de Cordova (1668-1710), later in Hamburg; 
Moses b. Isaac Dias (1706-13); Isaac Templo (1714-34), who 
printed Nehemiah Hayon’s Ha-Zad Zevi (1744) but otherwise 
mainly liturgical items of the Sephardi rite; and Nethanel Foa 
(1700-15) who displayed as printer’s mark the coat of arms of 
this well-known family. In addition to these printers, who pro- 
duced mainly for their own community, there were those who 
endeavored to meet the needs of the German community es- 
tablished in Amsterdam in the course of the 17" century. There 
was Manuel (Immanuel) Benveniste, whose productions lack 
the finish of those of Manasseh, though his title page with the 
initials cvs has been imitated by German, Italian, and even 
Salonika printers. Benveniste was succeeded by his former em- 
ployee *Uri Phoebus b. Aaron ha-Levi (1658-89), who worked 
even more for the German and also for the newly established 
Polish communities. From Manasseh he borrowed the title 
border and the vignettes. The frontispieces in his Bibles and 
prayer books have engravings with motifs borrowed from 
Prague, Augsburg, and Hanau, showing Moses and Aaron 
on each side. This engraving has been much copied by Ger- 
man presses. In 1612 he founded a Hebrew press at Zolkiew, 
thus bringing the Amsterdam type to Poland. Less important 
Ashkenazi printers in Amsterdam were Samuel b. Moses ha- 
Levi, who was active from 1650 to 1655, having for assistants 
Reuben b. Eliakim and Judah b. Mordecai; and Asher An- 
shel Shohet, who had worked with Uri Phoebus from 1663 to 
1665 and printed some liturgical and popular items. The two 
Ashkenazi dayyanim Joseph Dayyan and Moses Frankfurter 
printed some Talmud tractates the latter in particular a large, 
four-volume Bible, Kehillat Moshe (1724-27). Of greater im- 
portance was the physician Naphtali Herz of Emden (1721-42, 
to 1768 with his son-in-law) who printed some fine books. 
Some Christians too engaged in the Hebrew printing in Am- 
sterdam —- employing Polish refugees - such as Kaspar Steen. 
Albertus Magnus brought out a handsome Seder Berakhot with 
Spanish translation in 1687; G. Surenhuys printed a famous 
and impressive edition of the Mishnah with Latin translation 
and notes (1698-1703). In the 18» century the dominant fig- 
ure in Amsterdam Hebrew printing became Samuel Proops 
(1702-34). He printed mainly siddurim and mahzorim of the 
various rites. From 1715 a list of his publications is advertised 
at the end of every copy. He was also the first to bring out a 
sales catalog of Hebrew books (Appiryon Shelomo, 1730). The 
press remained in the family until 1849 and was as important 
to Amsterdam as Bragadini was to Venice. 


Germany 
The unsettled conditions in Central and Eastern Europe - 
wars, frequent expulsions, sack, and fire, and, above all, the 
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Chmielnicki pogroms in Poland with thousands of refugees 
fleeing westward and leaving behind everything including 
their books and libraries - had a profound influence on He- 
brew book production. There was in particular an urgent 
need for Talmud copies and rabbinic literature in a period of 
unabated, passionate interest in these disciplines. This need 
was met by Amsterdam and the many Hebrew presses spring- 
ing up in Germany. During the 18" century the Talmud was 
printed ten times, each edition in several thousand copies. 
Catastrophic events produced a desire among the less learned 
and the womenfolk for works of solace and edification, which 
accounts for the great increase in the publication of Yiddish 
literature. Printing became a profitable business besides be- 
ing a pious enterprise, and large sums were being invested, 
loaned, or donated for these diverse reasons. In Central and 
Eastern Europe, Jews found it difficult to obtain the necessary 
printing licenses from feudal lords, and therefore had to asso- 
ciate with Christians as their nominal printers. On the other 
hand, economic considerations such as the needs of local pa- 
permills and fiscal expectations led many small princes or au- 
thorities to grant licenses, at the same time protecting the new 
industry and their country’s balance of payments by prohib- 
iting the importation of Hebrew books. Large sums were in- 
volved: in about 1780 it was calculated that the Jews of Vienna 
spent 290,000 florins annually on books. Typographically the 
new Hebrew printers in Germany were at first dependent on 
Prague whence most of the personnel came. Gradually the 
influence of Amsterdam made itself felt, even in Prague it- 
self. The German square type was increasingly discarded. The 
Hebrew presses of Germany consisted of two groups: those 
with the Prague connection, such as Sulzbach, Wilherms- 
dorf, and Fuerth; and those originating with the Ashkenazi 
printers of Amsterdam, such as Dyhernfurth, Dessau, Halle. 
Apart from Christian presses which issued Hebrew books 
sporadically only, and small, ephemeral Jewish printers, Ger- 
many produced a considerable number of important Hebrew 
presses. One of the most prominent Jewish agglomerations 
was the triple community of Altona, Hamburg, and Wands- 
beck (aHw), which was reflected in printing as well. S. Pop- 
pert was active in Hamburg and Altona (1715-36); Ephraim 
Heckscher and his partner Aaron b. Elijah Kohen (1732-75); 
Abraham b. Israel of Halle, son of the printer at Offenbach, 
Homburg and Neuwied (1743-47). In 1745 Jacob *Emden, the 
great rabbinic scholar and polemicist, set up his own press 
which printed mainly his own works, such as the three-vol- 
ume siddur Ammudei Shamayim (1745-48) and his polemics 
against Jonathan *Eybeschuetz. 


THE TWO FRANKFURTS, BERLIN, ETC. In the ancient and 
influential community of Frankfurt on the Main no Jew 
could obtain a printing license from the guild-dominated 
city authorities, but Christians owned Hebrew presses: Jo- 
hannes West (1677-1707), Blasius IIlsner (1682-2), the An- 
dreas (1707-?), Nikolas Weinmann, and Anton Heinscheit. 
Of special importance was Johann Koelner (1708-28) from 
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whose printing office came a five-volume Arbaah Turim with 
J. Sirkes’ commentary (1712-16) and an excellent edition of 
the Talmud (1720-23) which became the basis for later edi- 
tions. Aryeh Loeb, son of the Frankfurt rabbi Joseph Samuel 
of Cracow, and later rabbi in Mattersdorf, was responsible 
for this enterprise. Aryeh Loeb had also prepared the second 
Amsterdam Talmud of 1714-17, the unacknowledged master 
copy for the later Berlin-Frankfurt on the Oder edition. The 
Frankfurt on the Oder Christian presses had issued Hebrew 
books before the end of the 16" century, but widespread print- 
ing began in 1695 with J.C. Beckmann and Michael Gottschalk, 
whose successors, F. Grillo, his widow, his daughter, and J.T. 
Elsner continued Hebrew printing until 1818. Gottschalk pre- 
pared the first Talmud edition in Germany (1697-99) which 
Behrend *Lehmann of Halberstadt financed, with 50,000 ta- 
ler. A second edition, which Lehmann first wanted to divert 
to the other Frankfurt, was eventually printed (1715-22) in 
both Frankfurt on the Oder and Berlin. Midrashim (Rabba, 
Tanhuma Yalkut) were also issued there. Gottschalk employed 
setters from Prague and Venice; his type and vignettes were of 
Amsterdam origin. In Berlin, the court preacher D.E. Jablon- 
ski established a Hebrew press with Judah Loeb Neumark as 
manager. From 1708 to 1717 Baruch Buchbinder of Radow 
printed, among others, the Ein Yaakov (1709) and several 
works of the Shabbatean writer Nehemiah Hayon Neumark’s 
son Nathan had his own press from 1719 to 1727 on which he 
printed some Talmud tractates from 1723. His brother-in-law 
Aaron b. Moses Rofe was active for three decades from 1733. 
He printed the Talmud (1734-39) with the backing of Jablon- 
ski, whose type was used, and Grillo of Frankfurt on the Oder; 
it was thus an undertaking of both cities. Aaron's press con- 
tinued under his grandson Moses and his great-grandson 
Mordecai Landsberg. There was also Hebrew printing in Des- 
sau (1694— ), Jessnitz (1718— ), and Koethen (1717- ) in the 
duchy of Anhalt. In Halle, the proselyte Moses b. Abraham 
of Nikolsburg (Mikulov) and Prague was active from 1709 to 
1714, after having worked with Hebrew printers in Amster- 
dam, Dessau, Berlin, and Frankfurt on the Oder. In Dyhern- 
furth (Silesia), Shabbetai Bass of Prague, who had learned 
the trade with Uri Phoebus at Amsterdam, founded a press 
in 1689; his son Joseph took over in 1712 (till 1739). While his 
newly cast type and decorations were mostly of Amsterdam 
origin, Bass’s employees came from Poland, among them Zevi 
Hirsch b. Hayyim. Neuwied (Rhineland) had Hebrew presses 
(Grat and J.B. Haupt), run by Israel b. Moses. Another printer 
there was Benjamin Solomon Kroneburg. 


SOUTHERN GERMANY. In southern Germany and the envi- 
rons of Frankfurt in particular, Hebrew printing had already 
taken place early in the 17 century in Hanau and was resumed 
from 1709, partly by Christian printers such as H.J. Bashuysen 
and J.C. Beausang. Among Jewish printers there was Seligman 
Reis (1710-30), who also had been active in Frankfurt on the 
Main, Offenbach, and Homburg v.d.H. (1711-12). Aaron Des- 
sau and partners set up a press in Homburg in 1736 (to 1757). 
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In Offenbach, Seligmann Reis and his son Herz printed from 
1714 to 1721. Bonaventura de Nannoy worked with the Jew- 
ish printer Israel b. Moses, who was also active in Neuwied 
and Homburg. In 1724 Israel acquired the press and worked 
it until 1733 and on his return from Neuwied in 1737 finished 
a Mishnah edition begun there in 1736. 


SULZBACH, WILHERMSDORF, AND FUERTH. In Sulzbach 
(Bavaria) an interesting and successful experiment in Chris- 
tian and Jewish cooperation in the production of Hebrew 
books began in 1667, when Abraham Lichtenthaler, a Lu- 
theran, set up a Hebrew press. He was assisted by Isaac b. 
Judah Loeb Yuedels, a Prague-trained printer, who had a li- 
cense but no capital, and who was soon after in Wilhermsdorf. 
The patron of the project was Duke Christian August, an en- 
thusiast of theosophy. Most early Sulzbach title pages have no 
decorations; only later did there appear simple border lines or 
illustrations engraved or on woodblocks. Some show a serpent 
winding round a tree (the Tree of Knowledge); others show 
crabs and fishes, or Moses and David on the right and Aaron 
and Solomon on the left. Some of these title pages were used 
in Fuerth and Dyhernfurth as well. The type was at first that of 
Prague, but for certain works the type of Amsterdam was used. 
Moses Bloch was succeeded by his widow and sons (1694-99) 
who printed some tractates as part of a plan to print the entire 
Talmud. Then Bloch’s son-in-law Aaron Frankl took over, his 
first production being a two-volume folio mahzor, attractively 
printed with decorated initials and a convenient arrangement 
of the prayers. Aaron was followed by his son Meshullam Zal- 
man (1721-64), who printed a Talmud edition, 1755-63. His 
competitor, Proops of Amsterdam, obtained from the rab- 
binical assembly at the Four Council meeting at Staro-Kon- 
stantinov (1755) an injunction, which was countermanded by 
the decision of a ten-member rabbinical court presided over 
by the rabbi of Fuerth, David Stanss. A similar controversy 
arose in the next century over the Talmud editions of Vilna 
and Slavuta. Meshullam Zalman’s sons and grandsons con- 
tinued the business into the middle of the 19 century, when 
it was carried on under the name of S. Arnstein and Sons 
(1818-51); their publisher’s catalogs appeared from 1830. The 
firm founded by Moses Bloch had been active for 160 years, 
issuing about 600 works, among them many cheaply printed 
but popular liturgical items. Another center of Hebrew print- 
ing in Bavaria was Wilhermsdorf, where Isaac b. Judah Loeb 
Yuedels (see before under Sulzbach) set up a press in 1669 
with staff recruited from Prague, among them his daughters 
as setters and a son-in-law as proofreader. Another Prague 
printer, Israel Meir, set up a press in 1712 but sold it the same 
year to Hirsch b. Hayyim of Fuerth, whose son worked later 
in Fuerth, printing until 1739. Hirsch cultivated book deco- 
rations: his printer's mark was the tree with the serpent and a 
crab and a lion on each side; the title page showed Moses and 
Aaron and angels hovering above them and the last page a 
flower basket as vignette. Nearby Fuerth, a center of talmudic 
learning, had its first Hebrew presses by 1691. One was estab- 
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lished by Solomon Shne’ur and his son Joseph with the help of 
the Cracow printer Moses Menahem Katz, and later continued 
under another son (Abraham) and a son-in-law Isaac Bing, 
and their sons or successors to 1730. This press printed some 
important rabbinic and Yiddish works. The other enterprise 
was that of Hirsch Frankfurter (till 1701), who had the back- 
ing of his brother-in-law, the Court Jew Mordecai Model of 
Ansbach; the latter had a license to print the Talmud. Another 
press was founded in Fuerth in 1737 by Hayyim b. Zevi Hirsch, 
son of the Dyhernfurth printer (see above), and it continued 
under him and his widow until 1774. 


Italy, Prague, and Poland 

In Venice, bereft of its former glory, Bragadini was still dom- 
inant at this period with Vendramini (de Zara) as his main 
competitor (from 1631) until they joined forces. Their ac- 
tivities were soon limited to siddurim and similar items. In 
Mantua, too, Hebrew printing continued, first under J.S. Pe- 
rugia and his descendants, and from 1724 under the physi- 
cian Raphael Hayyim d'Italia and his successor Eliezer Solo- 
mon d'Italia. From 1718 to 1723 Isaac Jare b. David and Jacob 
Haver-Tov also printed in Mantua. A new center was to arise 
in Leghorn, where Abraham Haver-Tov, one of Bragadini’s 
best proofreaders, printed some important works in partner- 
ship with Jedidiah Gabbai. They used as printer’s mark the 
three crowns - borrowed from Bragadini - with the addition 
of the coat of arms of the Medicis. Some Hebrew printing 
took place at Rossi’s press in Verona during 1645-52, with the 
Amsterdam influence predominating. Such was the case in 
Venice from 1700 and, in particular, in Leghorn, where Israel 
da Paz, who had worked with Isaac Templo at Amsterdam, was 
active from 1740. In Prague Hebrew printing resumed, after 
an interval of two decades, at Jacob Bak’s press. During the 
17 century Prague preserved its own style, but in the 18' 
century the old German square type disappeared from the su- 
perscriptions and much was borrowed from Amsterdam. In 
1746 the archbishop’s press issued the Gospels in Hebrew, Yid- 
dish, German, and Latin for missionary purposes. In Cracow 
Menahem N. Meisels established his press in 1631 and returned 
to the Prague style which replaced the Italian introduced 
by Isaac b. Aaron of Prossnitz. Meisel’s manager was Judah 
Kohen of Prague, and there is a great similarity between their 
productions and those of Prague. Lublin too, where Hebrew 
printing took place with interruptions until 1683, remained 
under the Prague influence. Only when Uri Phoebus went 
to Zolkiew in 1692 did the Amsterdam style find a home in 
Poland. 


Turkey 

Constantinople too experienced an almost complete break 
in Hebrew printing from 1585 to 1638. In the latter year Solo- 
mon Franco set up his press, which his son Abraham contin- 
ued until 1683 and where several refugees from the Chmiel- 
nicki massacres were employed. Jonah b. Jacob of Zalocze in 
Galicia set up a press in 1710 and printed mostly in the Am- 
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sterdam style, but Italian influence was also present. When his 
press burned down in 1741, the Constantinople rabbi Abra- 
ham Rosanes helped him to reestablish himself, and his sons 
continued to print from 1743. Both Franco and Jonah modi- 
fied the old decorations in the Oriental style, as can be seen 
by comparing the Temple as printer’s mark used in Venice, 
Prague, and Lublin with that of Constantinople, e.g., Joshua 
Benvenistes Sedeh Yehoshu‘a of 1749. In Salonika too, after 
a long interval, Hebrew printing was resumed in 1650 on 
a modest scale. A revival began in 1709 under Abraham b. 
David and Yomtov Canpillas, the latter printing alone from 
1729 and with partners from 1732. They printed mainly rab- 
binic novellae, responsa, and homiletics. Salonika preserved 
in type, decorations, and even paper its own easily recogniz- 
able style. Jedidiah Gabbai’s Leghorn press was transferred 
to Smyrna by his son Abraham in 1657. Jonah b. Jacob (see 
above) also printed there in 1729-41. In Chufut-Kale, Afda and 
Shabbetai Jeraka with other partners set up the first Karaite 
press in 1734 (until 1741), working with types similar to that 
of Constantinople. 


MODERN PERIOD 


Central and Eastern Europe: 1760-1900 

From the middle of the 18 century the center of Hebrew 
printing shifted more and more to Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope. (See Map: Hebrew Printing Locations). States, large 
and small, in these regions wanted to prevent the importa- 
tion of Hebrew books and the resulting drain on their capital 
resources. In addition, the increasing severity of the church- 
state censorship - severer than it ever was in other parts of 
Europe, in a region that had not known such censorship be- 
fore - made it desirable to them to have Hebrew presses under 
their immediate supervision. For both these reasons the set- 
ting up of local Hebrew presses was encouraged. A more posi- 
tive cause of the rise of these presses was the efflorescence of 
Talmud study in the growing number of yeshivot in Lithuania 
and Poland as well as of Hasidism and its literature, creating 
an ever larger demand for Hebrew books. The beginnings of 
Haskalah should also be mentioned in this context. This shift 
to Eastern Europe admittedly meant a lowering of the stan- 
dards of printing and book production. 


Austria 

The Hapsburg Empire occupied a middle position between 
East and West, and its capital, Vienna, a leading position in 
Hebrew printing in this period. Presses established in the 
last decade of the 18" century by the court printers Joseph 
Hrazchansky and Anton Schmidt succeeded the great Hebrew 
printing houses of Venice and Amsterdam. By 1850 they had 
issued five editions of the Talmud. Schmidt, who acquired a 
great part of the Bomberg and Proops presses, printed most 
of the classical texts, including Bibles and prayer books of all 
the rites. Later in the century and well into the 20" century 
Joseph Schlesinger was the leading publisher-printer of such 
liturgical items with translations into the main European lan- 
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guages. In what became Czechoslovakia and what were, up to 
1914, provinces of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, the old 
center in Prague, the capital of Bohemia, never regained its 
former prominence. An attempt at revival by the Bak press 
from 1762 was stifled by the severity of the censorship. A cer- 
tain revival took place under Moses *Landau (1820-50), who 
produced two Talmud editions and a good deal of Enlighten- 
ment literature emanating from the Mendelssohn school. In 
Bruenn (Brno), capital of Moravia, a Hebrew press had been 
founded in 1754 on the initiative of the Moravian chamber 
by Joseph Neumann which until 1802 produced mainly li- 
turgical items, works of edification in Yiddish for the local 
market and those of local authors. Another Bruenn Hebrew 
printer at the time was Bezalel (Gottlieb) *Jeiteles. In Press- 
burg (Bratislava), capital of Slovakia, where some Hebrew 
printing had taken place in 1789-90, Schmidt of Vienna set 
up a press in 1838 from which important items were issued. 
Joseph Schlesinger, too, printed there in the 1860s. In the Aus- 
trian-dominated parts of Poland (Galicia), Cracow retained its 
importance, with Naphtali Herz Shapiro and his sons active 
in 1802-22; Karl Budweiser (1863-74), who is found later in 
Lemberg (Lvov); and, in particular Joseph Fischer (1878-1914). 
The several small presses of Zolkiew were forced to transfer 
to Lvov in 1782, which led to the rise of that city as a center of 
Hebrew printing in the next century, with the presses of Mann 
(Grossmann-) Rosanes, Letteris, and, above all, Madfes, and 
some as yet unsurpassed editions of the Shulhan Arukh were 
produced there. In Zolkiew itself a new press was founded in 
1791 by a certain Meyerhofer, where works of the local rabbi 
Z.H. Chajes appeared in 1840-50. In Czernowitz Hebrew 
printing took place from 1819; in 1835 a Talmud edition was 
issued. In the Romanian capital of Bucharest the Sifra with the 
commentary by M.L. Malbim, then rabbi at Bucharest, came 
out in a fine edition. 


Poland and Russia 

In Russia proper the first Hebrew book is said to have been 
printed in 1760 in Oleksinets (Y.L. Heller’s Berit Melah), 
where printing continued until 1770. The press of Slavuta 
(Ukraine), founded in 1792, issued three Talmud editions be- 
tween 1800 and 1820; and one each (1816-28) in Kopys (Be- 
lorussia, founded 1807) and Grodno-Vilna (1835-54). The 
Shapira family of Slavuta continued in Zhitomir, printing 
fine editions of both Talmuds and the Zohar. Toward the 
middle of the 19"* century Vilna became a great printing cen- 
ter — the Talmud editions of *Romm, who also issued other 
standard rabbinic texts, being recognized universally as the 
best editions. They continued to be reproduced to mod- 
ern times. Romm’s competitors in this field were printers 
like Samuel *Orgelbrand and Rosenkranz-Schriftsetzer in 
Warsaw, where the first Hebrew book was issued in 1796, 
and which eventually became an important center of He- 
brew printing. See following table for a list of places in Po- 
land and Russia where Hebrew printing took place in this 
period: 
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Berdichev Ukr. 1807 Nowy Dwor Pol. 1782 
Boguslav Ukr. 1819 Odessa Ukr. 1845 
Bratslav Ukr. 1821 Oleksinets —_ Ukr. 1760 
Dubno Ukr. 1794 Ostrog Ukr. 1793 
Dubrovo Bel. 1802 Piotrkow Pol. 1876 
Grodno Bel. 1788 Polonnoye Ukr. 1791 
Hrubieszow Pol. 1817 Poritsk Ukr. 1786 
Jozefow Pol. 1825 Radziwillow — Ukr. 1814 
Kopys Bel. 1807 Shklov Bel. 1783 
Korets (Korzec) Ukr. 1778 Slavuta Ukr. 1792 
Lutsk Ukr. 1787? = Sudikov Ukr. 1817 
Medzhibozh Ukr. 1817 Ternopol Ukr. 1813 
Mezkorov Ukr. 1789 Vilna Lith. 1799 
Minkovtsy Ukr. 1796 Warsaw Pol. 1796 
Minsk Bel. 1808 Zaslavl Ukr. 1807 
Mogilev Bel. 1825 Zhitomir Ukr. 1804 


Mogilev-Podolski — Ukr. 1809 
Ukr. = Ukraine Lith. = Lithuania 
Pol. = Poland Bel. = Belorussia 


The Russian Karaites too resumed printing in Chufut- 
Kale, 1804-06, and in Goslov-Yevpatoriya, Crimea, 1833-36, 
issuing prayer books and works of Karaite literature. 


WESTERN EUROPE 


It should not be assumed that in Germany Hebrew presses 
had ceased working. In Berlin the Orientalische Buchdruckerei 
was founded in 1760. The apostate Julius Sittenfeld was active 
in the middle of the 19» century, producing a fine Talmud, 
1862-68, for which N.A. Goldberg was responsible. Another 
Berlin printer from the second half of the century onward 
was H. Itzkowski. In Koenigsberg, where there had been spo- 
radic printing during the 18" century, Gruebe and Longrien 
printed some fine rabbinic texts from 1858. To this group be- 
longs Johannisberg, also in East Prussia, in the 1850s; Stettin, 
from 1859, where parts of the Talmud and a fine Mishnah were 
printed; Danzig (Mishnah with Tiferet Yisrael commentary, 
1843); Hanover, at Telgeners, from 1828; Halberstadt from 1859 
(Jeruham Fishel b. Zevi Hirsch); Leipzig; Breslau, from 1790; 
Lyck, east Prussia, where the weekly Ha-Maggid was printed, 
1856-91, and the Mekize Nirdamim Society brought out its 
early editions; Krotoszy, from 1834, with a fine Jerusalem Tal- 
mud; and in Posen from 1802. Of special importance is the 
press founded by Wolf *Heidenheim in Roedelheim, near 
Frankfurt on the Main, about 1800, where he issued his fa- 
mous Pentateuch, mahzor, and other liturgical texts. This tra- 
dition was continued by his successor, M. Lehrberger, later in 
Frankfurt, who printed Seligman Isaac *Baer’s well-known li- 
turgical texts. Karlsruhe had a Hebrew press both in the 18 
and the 19‘ centuries. In France Hebrew presses were estab- 
lished in Metz (c. 1760), Strasbourg (1770), and later in Paris 
(1806). Here the house of Durlacher has been active from the 
196 century. In England, where Hebrew had been printed - in 
London and Oxford - in earlier centuries, London, as well as 
Edinburgh in Scotland, had their Hebrew presses in the 19" 
century. In Italy, Venice continued to decline, with Leghorn 
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becoming from 1740 the center of liturgical work for the Medi- 
terranean area. First Sadun and then Solomon *Belforte were 
the leading printers in Leghorn. Venice printers branched 
out to Pisa in 1779, printing for the Oriental market, and in 
Constantinople (so it was stated) books exclusively printed 
by Jews were preferred. Reggio Emilia had a small press from 
1805 to 1820. Salonika and Smyrna continued in this period 
to turn out large amounts of rabbinical literature but no cop- 
ies of the Talmud. 


UNITED STATES 


Hebrew printing in the United States at first took the form of 
Christian printers inserting isolated Hebrew words or phrases 
into their English publications, for which the type was brought 
over from England. Thus, in the first book printed in the US., 
an English version of Psalms (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
1640), the Hebrew alphabet accompanied Psalm 119 and He- 
brew words were used six times in the preface. In the two cen- 
turies following, many works containing some Hebrew were 
printed in Cambridge, Andover, Boston, New Haven, New 
York, and Philadelphia, comprising mainly Hebrew lexica, 
grammars, primers, and single books of the Bible. Hebrew 
was also used in printed rules and regulations of Jewish com- 
munities and religious societies, or in special orders of ser- 
vices. From the middle of the 18 century onward complete 
prayer books (mahzorim with English translations) began to 
appear. In the 19'* century Hebrew printing of sorts is found 
also in Baltimore (1843), Charleston, South Carolina (1842), 
Cincinnati (1824), New Orleans (1850), San Francisco (1850), 
and Kingston, Jamaica (1842). Jewish printers began to be ac- 
tive from 1825 (Solomon Henry *Jackson, Henry Frank, both 
in New York). With rising immigration from Eastern Eu- 
rope, Hebrew and Yiddish newspapers began to appear from 
1874 onward. By 1926 there were Hebrew presses, apart from 
those in the cities already mentioned, in Chicago, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, and 
Toronto (Canada). 


NEW TRENDS 


While no new trends developed in Hebrew printing up to 
World War 1 and even World War 11, the Russian Revolution 
and the debacle of European Jewry in the Holocaust termi- 
nated almost all Hebrew printing in Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope. With the establishment of the Jewish National Home in 
Palestine (1918-47) and the State of Israel (1948), Jerusalem 
and Tel Aviv have become the centers of Hebrew printing and 
publishing. New York too, as well as other cities in the U.S., 
produce a good deal of Hebrew, particularly rabbinic litera- 
ture. England, France, and Switzerland play a minor part. 
The invention of new processes of photomechanical print- 
ing have been applied to a great number of the best editions 
of the 19" century as well as incunabula and rare early prints 
to satisfy - if not the bibliophiles - the growing demand for 
rabbinic and other scholarly literature. On the other hand, 
the phenomenal growth of modern Hebrew (and Yiddish) 
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literature is reflected in the work of the Hebrew printers and 
publishers in Israel, some of whom began their activities in 
Russia, Poland, or Germany before or after 1900. Yiddish lit- 
erature too was being printed in the U.S. and to a very small 
extent in Soviet Russia. 

See also the individual articles on most of the places 
where Hebrew printing took place and on the most impor- 


tant printers. 
[Encyclopaedia Judaica (Germany) ] 


IN EREZ ISRAEL 


Before Statehood 

SAFED. About 120 years after the invention of printing, in 
1577, Rabbi Eliezer *Ashkenazi of Lublin attempted to set up 
a printing press in Safed. The press lasted for only ten years 
and printed ten books, including Lekah Tov by Rabbi Yom 
Tov Zahalon, considered to be the first book ever printed in 
Erez Israel and the Near East. Two and a half centuries later, 
in 1831, a fresh start was made in Safed by Israel *Bak, who 
had brought with him from Berdichev, Russia, type-founding 
equipment and two wooden presses. His printing house was 
destroyed by the earthquake that struck the town in 1837, after 
he had printed only six books. 


JERUSALEM. Four years later, in 1841, he opened a printing 
house in Jerusalem. This was the first step toward developing 
the craft of printing, which later became one of the city’s main 
industries. A second printing house was opened in 1862 and 
ten years later others were established and employed many 
yeshivah students who had hitherto lived only on the charity 
of the halukkah. In 1882 Bak’s printing house was liquidated 
and his equipment was sold, but his name remained a symbol 
as the pioneer of printing in Erez Israel. The iron printing press 
presented to him as a gift in 1835 by Sir Moses Montefiore is 
still on show at the Lewin-Epstein Press at Bat Yam. 

For many years Jerusalem continued to be the printing 
center of Erez Israel. The industry’s chief clients were at first 
the weekly newspapers Ha-Havazzelet and Ha-Levanon and 
the many religious institutions in the city. Jerusalem printing 
was distinguished for its own peculiarly decorative style in 
calendars, greeting cards, and *mizrahs, which were sent to 
all parts of the Diaspora. The Printing Workers’ Association, 
established in 1897, was the first trade union in the country. 

After World War 1 Zionist and communal institutions 
began to give out considerable printing orders, and the first 
process engraving works were established in Jerusalem to fa- 
cilitate the printing of Jewish National Fund stamps, pictures, 
and illustrated publicity material for public bodies. Non-Jew- 
ish printing houses were to be found mainly in monasteries; 
there was one in the Schneller orphanage, which specialized 
in printing school exercise books. In the 1920s the new town 
of Tel Aviv began to replace Jerusalem as the printing and 
publishing center. 


TEL AVIV. The first Jewish printing works in the area was 
opened in Jaffa in 1906, where most of them were to be found 
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until the 1920s. Sa’adyah Shoshani, nephew of the owner, 
Aaron Eitan, was a pioneer in the organization of the industry 
and became president of the Organization of Printing Presses 
in Israel. Many printing workers arrived from Poland in the 
1920s with the Third and Fourth Aliyah. Some of them es- 
tablished the Ha-Poel ha-Zair cooperative; others joined the 
Ahdut cooperative, which had been set up in Jerusalem in 
1909 and subsequently transferred to Tel Aviv. The daily press 
that grew up in Tel Aviv was an important factor in the indus- 
trialization of printing and modern equipment was purchased 
to meet its needs. When the canning industry started in the 
19308, Eliezer Lewin-Epstein, of the famous Warsaw printing 
family, set up a tin-can printing enterprise which became the 
first offset press in the country and was particularly noted 
for the printing of postage stamps and posters. Other offset 
presses were soon established and supplied Israel industry 
with advertising material and printed packing materials. 


In the State of Israel 

The establishment of the Government Printer - at first in Tel 
Aviv and soon with a branch in Jerusalem - gave an impetus 
to the development of printing. It did photogravure work, 
which had previously to be sent to Britain, and printed post- 
age stamps and banknotes for various African and Asian coun- 
tries. In 1966 it was transferred to Jerusalem. It is the largest 
printing establishment in the country, with some 300 work- 
ers, and is also a channel for handing out government orders 
to other printers in Jerusalem and elsewhere. 

From the mid-1960s modern machinery for cold type 
composition, including 13m, Monophoto, and Photon equip- 
ment, was installed by several firms, including Isratypeset 
and the Israel Program for Scientific Translations (1psT; now 
*Keter) in Jerusalem, enabling high-quality bookwork to be 
done for local and foreign publishers. Offset notary presses 
for printing illustrated weeklies were imported; in 1970 there 
were over 30 offset presses in Israel that were capable, inter 
alia, of producing good-quality color work. Printing presses 
were also opened in Haifa, in many development towns, and 
in three kibbutzim. There were three Arabic presses in Naza- 
reth and several in Jerusalem. 

In 1969 there were some 900 printing and publishing en- 
terprises in Israel, with 9,500 persons employed (about two- 
thirds of the employees working in Tel Aviv). Exports totaled 
about $5,000,000 (about half of which went to the U.S.), com- 
pared with $2,900,000 in 1966 and $400,000 in 1956. About 
80% of the enterprises employed a little more than a quarter of 
the workers, while two-fifths of the personnel were employed 
by 3.5% of the enterprises, as shown in Table: Printing and 
Publishing. By the late 20 century Israel's printing industry 
met the most rigorous and advanced modern standards, and 
several publishers specialized in packaging coproductions for 
publishers overseas. The availability of advanced digital print- 
ing processes led to the re-issuing of many rare books, espe- 
cially in the fields of Judaica and rabbinic studies. In 2004 the 
industry employed around 7,000 workers. 
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Printing and Publishing Establishments and Persons Employed in 
Israel in 1969 








Number of employees Establishments Employed persons 

1-10 79.0% 26.4% 
11-20 9.5% 11.9% 
21-50 8.0% 21.2% 
51-100 1.9% 11.5% 
Over 100 1.6% 29.0% 








VOCATIONAL TRAINING. ‘The first school of printing was es- 
tablished in 1946 by the *Hadassah Women’s Organization in 
Jerusalem as part of the Brandeis Center. Additional schools 
were set up in Tel Aviv (the Amal School), Jerusalem (Boys’ 
Town), and Kefar Habad. By the late 1960s these schools had 
over 300 pupils, and another 600 apprentices in printing 
houses were taking part-time courses there. 


[Gershon Zilberberg] 


Women Printers 

Jewish women produced Hebrew books from the earliest days 
of Hebrew printing. In 1477, the colophon of the Hebrew incu- 
nabulum Behinat Olam, printed in Mantua, declared, “I, Es- 
tellina, the wife of my worthy husband Abraham Conat wrote 
this book Behinat Olam with the aid of Jacob Levi of Tarascon” 
Estellina, who arranged for the printing and was involved in 
the actual process, used the word “wrote” because there was 
as yet no Hebrew term for “printing.” Printing in general was 
a cottage industry until the 19'* century. Adjacent living and 
printing areas enabled all family members to help with the 
multiple tasks involved. Women generally took up the profes- 
sion when their husbands died. 

From Estellina Conat through the 1920s, the names of 
at least 54 other Jewish women printers appeared in Hebrew 
books. Some are mentioned specifically by name; others can 
be identified by lines on title pages which state, as in the case 
of the *Proops family of Amsterdam, “Printed by the Widow 
and Orphans of Jacob (or Joseph) Proops.’ Names of female 
typesetters survive on random pages of texts or colophons; 
women typesetters were particularly associated with the He- 
brew presses of the towns of Fiirth and Wilhemsdorf in Fran- 
conia. Countless Jewish women also contributed anonymously 
to the printing endeavor through the centuries as many young 
girls learned the skill from their printer-fathers. 

External sources provide evidence for women print- 
ers whose books have not survived. Inquisition records state 
that Juan de Lucena, considered the first Hebrew printer in 
the Iberian peninsula, and four of his daughters were accused 
of printing Hebrew books in the village of Montalban and in 
Toledo before 1480. In 1485, one daughter confessed before 
the Inquisition that she had helped her father print Hebrew 
books. Almost 50 years later, another was condemned to life 
imprisonment after a similar confession. 

There is little evidence of women involved in Hebrew 
printing in the Muslim world with the exception of Dona 
Reyna Mendes (1536-1599), daughter of Dona Gracia *Mendes, 
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and wife of Don Joseph *Naxos. Dona Reyna, when widowed 
and living in Constantinople, was the first Jewish woman to 
establish her own independent press. She published at least 15 
books, including prayer books and a talmudic tractate. Hers 
was the only printing press in Constantinople in any lan- 
guage; after her death no Hebrew books were printed again 
until 1638. 

Jewish women printers were prominent in 19" century 
Lemberg (Lvov). Judith Rosanes, great-granddaughter of the 
renowned printer *Uri Phoebus, initially printed by herself 
in Zolkiev, with her husband, David Mann, before his death, 
and with various cousins who were also printers. In 1782 she 
moved to Lemberg, established her printing business, and 
married the rabbi of the city, Hirsch Rosanes. Rosanes printed 
at least 50 books before her death in 1805, and was the first 
Jewish woman to print Hebrew books on a commercial basis 
over an extended period. She was so renowned that when the 
authorities forbade the publication of hasidic books, printers 
used her name to suggest that their books had been printed 
much earlier. Rosanes’ daughter-in-law, Chave Grossman, and 
granddaughter Feige also ran a press in Lemberg that printed 
until at least 1857. Other Lemberg female printers were Chaya 
Taube, wife of the printer Aharon Madpis, and Tsharni, wife 
of Ze'ev Wolf Letteris. Most famous in the second half of the 
19'" century was Pesel Balaban. After her husband's death, she 
expanded their press, producing high-quality editions of hal- 
akhic texts, such as the Shulhan Arukh. 

At the end of the 19» century the most renowned Jewish 
printing house was that of the Widow and Brothers *Romm 
in Vilna. The Romm family, which had begun printing in 
1799, had its greatest success under the management of Deb- 
orah Romm (d. 1903), beginning in 1862. Romm took over 
the firm when she was widowed at 29 and expanded it with 
her brothers-in-law; helped first by her father and then by the 
enterprising literary director Samuel Shraga Feigensohn. She 
remained the major partner in the firm as it produced thou- 
sands of superior editions including the famous edition of the 
Babylonian Talmud. 

[Jennifer Breger (2"¢ ed.)] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Major bibliographical periodicals: HB 
(1858-82); ZHB (1896-1921); KS (1924- ); Soncino-Blaetter (1924-30); 
Journal of Jewish Bibliography (1938-43); JBA (1942- ); Aresheth 
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PRINZ, JOACHIM (1902-1988), U.S. rabbi and communal 
leader. Prinz, who was born in Burchartsdorf, Germany, was 
ordained by the Breslau Jewish Theological Seminary in 1925. 
In 1926 he became the rabbi of the Berlin Jewish community. 
His adherence to the Zionist movement brought him into 
conflict with Berlin Jewish community leaders. Prinz contin- 
ually attacked Nazism from his pulpit, even after Hitler came 
to power, and was arrested several times by the Gestapo. His 
sermons were masterful in saying what had to be said, without 
actually saying anything that could quite get him into trouble. 
In 1937 he held his last meeting with his congregation before 
immigrating to the U.S. The meeting was spied on by Adolf 
*Eichmann, who reported to the Gestapo that Prinz’s plan to 
immigrate proved that an international Jewish conspiracy had 
New York headquarters. Prinz was subsequently arrested by the 
Gestapo and expelled from Germany. In 1939 he was appointed 
rabbi at Temple B’nai Abraham, Newark, New Jersey. 

After a long association with the Zionist movement, 
Prinz left it in 1948, contending that the establishment of 
Israel made it obsolete. It was a position that he shared with 
David Ben-Gurion. He suggested a new movement based on 
what he called “Jewish peoplehood,’ be created to strengthen 
further ties and community of interest between Israel and 
US. Jews. Prinz was a leader in the fight against antisemitism 
and a staunch civil libertarian. He opposed government aid 
to religious and private schools and advocated that state gov- 
ernments permit exceptions to their Sunday closing laws to 
non-Christians. 

Extremely active in Jewish organizational affairs, his 
posts included president of the Jewish Educational Association 
of Essex County (1944); chairman of the Essex County United 
Jewish Appeal (1945); member of the executive board of the 
World Jewish Congress (1946); vice president (1952-58) and 
president (1958-66) of the American Jewish Congress; direc- 
tor of the Conference on Jewish Material Claims Against Ger- 
many (1956); and chairman of the Conference of Presidents of 
Major Jewish Organizations (1965-67). He was prominent in 
the civil rights movement. In fact, he was the speaker at the 
March on Washington in August 1963 who preceded Rev. Mar- 
tin Luther King and his immortal address “I Have a Dream.” 
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Prinz’s writings include Juedische Geschichte (1931), in 
which he contended that Jews, despite their emancipation, 
still existed in the ghetto’s shadow; Illustrierte juedische Ge- 
schichte (1933); Die Geschichten der Bibel (1934); Wir Juden 
(1934), urging Jews to be proud of their patrimony and to 
leave Germany; Das Leben im Ghetto (1937); The Dilemma of 
the Modern Jew (1962); and Popes from the Ghetto (1966). Con- 
temporary readers can learn about Rabbi Prinz from Philip 
Roth's The Plot Against America. Roth, a native of Newark, 
who is not known for his reverential attitudes toward rabbis, 
treats Prinz as heroic in his opposition to antisemitism and 
defense of civil liberties. 


[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


PRISCUS, a Jewish agent of the Frankish king Chilperic 1 
(561-584). In 581 Chilperic engaged Priscus in a religious 
debate in the presence of Bishop *Gregory of Tours. Coura- 
geously rejecting the arguments of the king, Priscus stated that 
“God does not need to share Himself, and He does not divide 
His power with others.’ Priscus asked, “Can God be made 
a man, be born of a woman, be struck with rods, and con- 
demned to death?” The king did not reply but Gregory, who 
brought all his oratorical talent to bear, quoted a great num- 
ber of christological passages from the Bible and Apocrypha 
as evidence for the Christian truth. Nevertheless, all his argu- 
ments were of no avail as Priscus stood his ground. 

When all the Jews of Paris were ordered to accept Chris- 
tianity, Priscus, who was imprisoned, but later released, with- 
stood the king’s attempts to baptize him by force. On a Satur- 
day, while on his way to the synagogue together with several 
men of his household, Priscus was assassinated by the convert 
Phatir and a band of his henchmen. Priscus was avenged by 
his relatives who killed Phatir. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 497; A. Temko, in: Commen- 
tary, 15 (1953), 166-71; B. Blumenkranz, Les Auteurs chrétiens latins 
du Moyen Age (1963), 70-71; idem, Juifs et Chrétiens (1960), index; 
Baron, Social, 3 (1957), 52; 5 (1957), 114. 

[Judah M. Rosenthal] 


PRITZKER, U.S. family in business and philanthropy. One 
of the world’s wealthiest and most philanthropic families, the 
Pritzker clan was moving into its fifth generation in the early 
years of the 21°t century with fortunes made in hotels, Levitz 
Furniture, Ticketmaster, gambling casinos in Las Vegas and 
Lake Tahoe, Nev., and Atlantic City, N.j., an airline, maga- 
zines, and a variety of other businesses. Its charitable contri- 
butions in Chicago are legendary, with virtually every cultural 
and educational institution a beneficiary of family largesse. In 
addition, family members have served on the boards of every 
major institution in Chicago. 

NICHOLAS PRITZKER (1871-1957), from a poor family, 
settled in Chicago in 1881, leaving a ghetto near Kiev, Ukraine. 
He taught himself English by reading the Chicago Tribune with 
the aid of an English-German and a German-Russian diction- 
ary. After selling newspapers on streetcorners, he became a 
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PRITZKER 


tailor’s assistant and then a licensed pharmacist. At the age 
of 30, he became a lawyer after studying at night. He started 
the family’s first business ventures after opening his law prac- 
tice in 1902. His three sons, ABRAM NICHOLAS (1896-1986), 
HARRY (1893-1957), and JACK (1904-1979), also became law- 
yers. Abram, who was born in Chicago, was a 1920 graduate 
of Harvard Law School. Jack joined their father’s firm, Pritzker 
& Pritzker, but Abram and Jack left in 1936 to try their hand 
in commerce. Abram is credited with moving the family into 
real estate. The Pritzkers built the worldwide chain of Hyatt 
hotels to 140 from scratch after buying the Hyatt House in 
Los Angeles in 1957. 

Jack’s son, NICHOLAS (1945-_), was a lawyer in Chicago 
and led the development side of Hyatt and the family’s push 
into gambling. He was a major supporter of environmental 
causes. 

Abram had three sons, DONALD (1932-1972), ROBERT 
(1926- ), and yay (1922-1999). Donald led the early expan- 
sion of Hyatt. He died of a heart attack at the age of 39. Rob- 
ert was an engineer who specialized in turning around un- 
derperforming companies. With Jay, Robert built the Marmon 
Group into a $5 billion conglomerate that over the years had 
interests in dozens of businesses. Jay, a lawyer and accountant, 
began buying small companies when he was 29, first timber 
mills, then a small metal-goods company. But he was best 
known for deciding that an airport was a good place to site 
a hotel. He bought his first, named for its owner, Hyatt von 
Dehn, providing deluxe surroundings for business travelers. 
After building a second Hyatt hotel near San Francisco Inter- 
national Airport, the brothers went on to develop properties 
near airports around the United States and internationally. 
There were more than 200 hotels in the first years of the 21°t 
century. Jay was a trustee of the University of Chicago and en- 
dowed the Pritzker Architectural Prize. He also founded the 
Nancy Friend Pritzker Laboratory at Stanford University for 
the study of clinical depression. It was named for his daugh- 
ter, who committed suicide in 1972 at the age of 24. Jay had 
four other children, THoMAs (1950-— ), who took over and 
was running the $15 billion empire in 2005, JOHN (1953- ), 
who runs Geolo, a private equity fund that invests in enter- 
tainment, hospitality, and retailing, DANIEL (1959-_), a song- 
writer and member of a rock-soul band, and GiaI (1962- ), 
co-owner of a film production company. She produced the 
movie The Wedding Singer. 

Robert, an engineer, left Marmon, which had 266 com- 
panies and subsidiaries under its umbrella, in 2002. Robert 
had several children by two marriages. JAMES (1950-_) lives 
in Chicago. He retired from the Illinois National Guard and 
runs the Pritzker Military Library. He supported conservative 
political causes and research in Antarctica. LINDA (1953-_ ) 
is a Jungian therapist and political activist and contributes to 
Buddhist causes. She lives in Montana. KAREN (1958— ), who 
lives in Connecticut, is a major supporter of education causes, 
including literacy in schools. She sponsors two websites that 
provide books to children. 
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ARTEMION 


nia industrialist, attracted the attention of the international 
art market when he acquired Rembrandt's “Titus” at an auc- 
tion in London (1965) and a Rembrandt self-portrait for more 
than $1,000,000 (1969). 


[Lotte Pulvermacher-Egers] 


One of the most remarkable art collections, that of Rob- 
ert von Hirsch of impressionist and modern drawings and 
watercolors, was dispersed by public auction held in London, 
the proceeds of which were approximately $35 million. Von 
Hirsch, a German-born leather merchant, who died in Basel, 
Switzerland in November 1977 at the age of 94, accumulated 
his collection over a period of 70 years. It consisted of 608 ar- 
ticles, including superlative works of Cezanne, Van Gogh and 
Georges Seurat, and pieces of Meissen porcelain. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.B. Saarinen, Proud Possessors (1958); M. 
Rheims, La vie étrange des objets (1959) (= Art on the Market, 1961); P. 
Cabanne, Great Collectors (1963); S. Kaznelson (ed.), Juden im deuts- 
chen Kulturbereich (1962), 120-30; FE. Lugt, Repertoire des catalogues 
des ventes publiques, 3 vols. (1938-46). 


ARTEMION, leader of the Jewish uprising in Cyprus during 
the reign of Trajan (115-17 c.E.). According to Dio Cassius (the 
only author who actually refers to Artemion by name) the in- 
surrection claimed 240,000 victims; other sources (Eusebius) 
allude to the total destruction of the capital, Salamis. With the 
suppression of the revolt, all Jews were prohibited on penalty 
of death to set foot on the island. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dio Cassius, Historia Romana, 68:32; Rein- 
ach, Textes, 196, no. 112; Schuerer, Hist, 292. 


[Isaiah Gafni] 


ARTEMOVSK (until 1923, Bakhmut), city in the Ukraine. 
Jewish settlement in Artemovsk dates from the late 18 cen- 
tury. The numbers increased as a result of immigration from 
Lithuania and Volhynia. In 1847, 496 Jews were registered in 
the community; in 1897, 3,259 (16.8% of the total population). 
In the early 20 century Jews owned big factories produc- 
ing flour, beer, and soap, stone quarries, sawmills, and most 
of the oil storage facilities. Five hundred Jews worked in the 
garment industry. There were 11 hadarim, a talmud torah, and 
three public schools, one of them a vocational school for girls. 
In 1926, 6,631 (17.1%) Jews lived in the city and 17,622 (2.3%) in 
the Artemovsk district. Pogroms in October 1905 led to deaths 
and injuries and heavy damage to Jewish property. In the So- 
viet period Jewish sources of livelihood underwent a change: 
in 1926, 20% were blue-collar workers and clerks, 10% were ar- 
tisans, 30% remained petty merchants, and the rest were with- 
out a defined profession. A Yiddish school with 400 pupils (in 
1926) was in operation. The number of Jews dropped to 5,299 
by 1939 (total population 55,409). The Germans occupied Ar- 
temovsk on October 31, 1941. On December 21, ten Jews were 
hanged. On January 5, 1942, 3,000 Jews were assembled and 
then held without food and water until February 15, when they 
were sealed off in one of the tunnels of the marble quarry and 
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suffocated to death. In 1959, 1,800 Jews were registered in Ar- 
temovsk (30% of the total population); by 1979 the number 
had fallen to about 1,000. Most left in the 1990s. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Judenpogrome in Russland, 2 (1909), 204-10. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: PK Ukrainah, s.v. 


[Yehuda Slutsky / Shmuel Spector (274 ed.)] 


ART HISTORIANS AND ART CRITICS. The discipline of 
art history first made its appearance in Germany, in the middle 
of the 18 century, but it was more than a hundred years be- 
fore the lowering of the barriers that had excluded Jews from 
academic careers enabled them to enter this field. The Jewish 
inclination toward research and scholarship combined with a 
latent interest in the visual arts produced in Germany a large 
number of Jewish art historians, many of whom succeeded 
in continuing their work in other countries, especially in the 
United States, Britain, and Israel. 

Jews were prominent as directors and founders of some of 
Germany’s leading museums. Julius Friedlaender (1813-1884) 
and Julius Lessing (1843-1908) were both curators of the 
State Numismatic Museum in Berlin. Friedrich Lippmann 
(1838-1903) made the print department of the Berlin State Mu- 
seum internationally important. One of his successors, Jacob 
Rosenberg (1893-1980), an authority on the work of Rem- 
brandt and other Dutch artists, became professor of fine arts 
at Harvard University. Rosenberg’s predecessor at Harvard, 
Paul Sachs (1878-1965), an American-born connoisseur and 
generous collector, was largely responsible for the university's 
collection of graphics. Two other art historians who made sig- 
nificant contributions to the history of the graphic arts were 
Max Lehrs (1855-1939), working in Dresden, Germany, and 
Franz Kristeller (1863-1931), who worked in Bologna, Italy. 
Their contribution to scholarship lay in the analytical descrip- 
tion of works of art and the development of systems of organi- 
zation and authentication. In the work of Bernard *Berenson 
the study and criticism of Italian art delved into the life and 
achievements of masters scarcely recognized before. Similar 
research into Dutch painting was undertaken by Max I. Fried- 
laender (1867-1958), director of the Berlin painting gallery un- 
til the advent of the Nazis. In the field of classical studies, the 
Anglo-American archaeologist Sir Charles Walston (formerly 
Waldstein; 1856-1927) supervised important excavations and 
wrote works on ancient Greek art. During the same period the 
French archaeologist Solomon *Reinach was combining his 
work on antiquity with a study of art generally. His Apollo, a 
collection of the lectures he delivered at the Ecole du Louvre 
in 1902-03, came to be for millions of readers the “manual of 
the history of art through the ages.” 

The Israel archaeologist Leo Aryeh *Mayer published 
works on Islamic architecture and archaeology. The art of Is- 
lam is also the field of research and teaching of Richard Et- 
tinghausen (1906-1979), who was director of the Freer Gallery 
in Washington, D.c., and later connected with the Institute of 
Fine Arts of New York University. Alfred Salmony (1890-1958), 
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PROBST, MENAHEM MENDEL 


Donald had three children: PENNY (1959— ), the first 
female family member to take a leadership position in the 
business; ANTHONY (1961- ), who headed a high-tech and 
manufacturing private equity firm with his brother “J.B.” or 
JAY ROBERT (1965-_), who ran unsuccessfully as a Democrat 
in a 1998 Illinois Congressional primary and heads a private 
equity firm, Pritzker Group LLc with Anthony. Penny, a 
fourth-generation Pritzker who earned her law and M.B.A. 
degrees simultaneously at Stanford University, carved out a 
leading role in the family’s business empire. She oversaw a na- 
tionwide network of upscale retirement communities, multi- 
family housing developments, and office park complexes. She 
served as chairman of the Superior Bank from 1989 to 1994, 
but the savings and loan institution collapsed. Nevertheless, 
she was responsible for real-estate operations in at least 11 
states, ranging from several thousand apartment units and 
modest commercial developments to master-planned com- 
munities. 

Thomas, a fifth-generation Pritzker, was a board mem- 
ber of Royal Caribbean Cruises, where the family and partners 
held a 25 percent stake. He made a side career out of his inter- 
est in Asia. He was chairman of the Art Institute of Chicago's 
committee on Asian art and photographed and wrote about 
eighth-century Nepalese art. 

In the early part of the 21° century, after the death of 
Jay in 1999, and according to his wishes, the Pritzker empire 
was overseen by Penny, her cousin Thomas, and Nicholas, 
their first cousin once removed. The family was always no- 
toriously secretive about its activities, its trusts funds, many 
of them overseas, its complicated and intricate partnerships 
and business arrangements. It rarely talked about successes or 
failures. However, in 2001 the Pritzker heirs decided to break 
up the family fortune into 11 shares worth an estimated $1.4 
billion each. That agreement remained a secret until Liesel 
Pritzker, Robert's daughter from his second marriage, filed a 
lawsuit in 2002 alleging that her trust funds had been emp- 
tied of nearly $1 billion. Her brother, Matthew, later joined 
the suit. The dispute was quietly settled in 2005, with Liesel 
and Matthew relinquishing their claim on family assets in 
exchange for $500 million each. That allowed the 11 heirs to 
proceed with the family agreement to divide the Pritzker em- 
pire among themselves. 

The Pritzker Architecture Prize has been given annually 
since 1979 to a living architect. Largely modeled on the No- 
bel Prize, it is the premier architectural award in the United 
States. The prize is awarded by the Hyatt Foundation and the 
winner, who receives $100,000, is selected by members of the 


Pritzker family. 
[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


PROBST, MENAHEM MENDEL (1881-1941), Hebrew bib- 
liographer. Born in Galicia, he settled in Erez Israel in 1928 
and joined the staff of the National Library in Jerusalem, de- 
voting himself to bibliography of Hebrew and Palestinian 
journalism. 
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Among his works are Ha-Ittonut ha-Ivrit be-Hitpattehutah 
ha-Keronologit (Luah Ahiasaf (1923), 239-87); Homer Mispari 
le-Toledot Hitpattehutah shel ha-Ittonut ha-Yisreelit le-Arzo- 
teha... 1667-1920 (“Statistical Material to the History of the 
Jewish Press... 1667-1920”; KS, 2 (1925-26), 212-4); Yalkut 
Sefarim (1929), a complete and detailed listing of modern He- 
brew literature according to subjects. He also published arti- 
cles on bibliographical subjects in the daily press. 


[Getzel Kressel] 


PROBST-KRAID, RIZA (1894-2), Romanian painter. She 
was born in Cracow and studied art in Bucharest. She ex- 
hibited in Romania, Belgium, Poland, Greece, and France. 
She taught painting and drawing and lectured on art under 
the auspices of the University of Bucharest and at the Jewish 
schools. In 1950, she immigrated to Israel, where she contin- 
ued to teach and paint. 


PROCURATOBR , title of the governors (first over Judea, later 
over most of Palestine) appointed by Rome during the years 
6-41 and 44-66 C.£. From a recently discovered inscription in 
which *Pontius Pilate is mentioned, it appears that the title of 
the governors of Judea was also praefectus. Procuratorial rule 
came into force with the banishment of *Herod’s son *Arche- 
laus in the year 6 and was interrupted for three years during 
the reign of *Agrippat (41-44). The Judean-Palestinian procu- 
rator held the power of jurisdiction with regard to capital pun- 
ishment (jus gladii). Roman citizens had the privilege of prov- 
ocatio, i.e., the right to transfer the trial from the provincial 
governor to the emperor (cf. the case of *Paul, Acts 25:10-12; 
cf. 22:25ff.). The procurator was subject to the Roman legate 
in Syria, an illustration of this being the deportation of Pon- 
tius Pilate (26-36 c.E.) by Vitellius. Josephus also states (Wars, 
2:280-1) that formal charges would have been preferred by the 
Jews against the last procurator Gessius *Florus (64-66 C.E.; 
see below) but that they refrained from taking their case to 
*Gallus in Syria from fear of reprisals. The Sanhedrin was al- 
lowed to exercise jurisdiction in civil matters, although the 
procurators could exercise control in this sphere as well. As a 
rule, the procurators maintained supervision over the country 
from their official residence at Caesarea. On Jewish festivals, 
their seat was temporarily transferred to Jerusalem in order 
to control the thousands who flocked to the Temple and on 
these occasions they sometimes gave physical expression to 
their hatred of Rome. 

It is fair to assert that the procurators were either openly 
hostile or, at best, indifferent to the needs of the Jewish popu- 
lace. They were notorious for their rapacity. Their relatively 
short tenure, coupled with hostility toward Jews as a whole, 
may have impelled them to amass quick profits. Whatever the 
case, the last two procurators before the Jewish War (66 C.E.), 
*Albinus and Gessius Florus, as a consequence of their mon- 
etary extortions and generally provocative acts, were indu- 
bitably instrumental in hastening the outbreak of hostili- 
ties. The only exception appears to have been Porcius *Festus 
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(60-62 C.E.) who made vain attempts to improve conditions. 
The procuratorial administration made an unfortunate be- 
ginning when the very first procurator, *Coponius, was dis- 
patched to govern Judea, while the Syrian legate *Quirinius 
carried out a census (Jos., Ant., 18:1). The political conse- 
quences of this act were not delayed, as it led to the estab- 
lishment of the Fourth Philosophy (*Sicarii) by *Judah the 
Galilean and the Pharisee Zadok. *Valerius Gratus (15-26) 
went so far as to depose high priests at will, an outrage on 
popular feeling hitherto perpetrated only by Herod. The out- 
raged feelings of the populace were not calmed with the ap- 
pointment of Gratus’ successor, Pontius Pilate, during whose 
term of office Jesus was crucified. Pilate’s decision to intro- 
duce into the city military standards bearing the emperor's 
likeness may have been inspired by Rome. Incontrovertible, 
however, are his own acts of cruelty and his miscarriages of 
justice, such as the execution of Galilean patriots without trial 
and his violence toward the Samaritans (35 c.£.). The latter 
act caused his recall to Rome and deposition by Vitellius in 
the spring of 36. So serious were the possible consequences 
of his misrule in the eyes of Rome that Vitellius was specially 
charged with the task of regaining Jewish favor by granting 
minor concessions. 

While the “second series” of procurators, after the in- 
terlude of semi-independence under Herod Agrippa 1, were 
deprived of the power of appointing the high priest, the very 
first of them, Cuspius *Fadus, gained custody of the priestly 
vestments. Although appointed by Claudius to counteract the 
Syrian legate’s antipathy toward the Jews, Fadus adopted vio- 
lent means in suppressing the followers of the pseudo-Mes- 
siah *Theudas. Tiberius ‘Alexander ordered the execution of 
Jacob and Simeon, sons of Judah the Galilean. Ventidius *Cu- 
manus, next in office, not only let his troops cause a panic in 
the overcrowded Temple area on Passover, resulting in the 
death of 20,000 Jews (Jos., Ant., 20:105-12) but in addition 
armed the Samaritans against them. Whether the measure 
was actually considered necessary in order to maintain order 
is unclear. Cumanus was, however, subsequently removed by 
the Syrian legate. The last of the Judean procurators, Gessius 
Florus (see above), is reported by Josephus to have sparked 
off the Jewish War with his demand for 17 talents from the 
Temple funds, which caused rioting leading up to the out- 
break of hostilities on a large scale. After 70 c.z. the office of 
procurator sometimes alternated with that of legate and was 
subordinate to the governor of the region, eventually being 
disbanded altogether. 


LIST OF PROCURATORS 


Coponius 6-9 C.E. 

Marcus Ambibulus 9-12 c.£. 
Rufus Tineus 12-15 C.E. 
Valerius Gratus 15-26 C.E. 
Pontius Pilate 26-36 C.E. 
Marcellus 36-37 c.E. 
Marullus 37-41 C.E. 
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Cuspius Fadus 44-46 C.E. 

Tiberius Julius Alexander 46-48 C.E. 

Ventidius Cumanus 48-52 C.E. 

Antonius Felix 52-60 C.E. 

Porcius Festus 60-62 C.E. 

Albinus 62-64 C.E. 

Gessius Florus 64-66 C.E. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Mommsen, The Provinces of the Roman 
Empire, 2 (1909), 188-206; A. Schalit, Ha-Mishtar ha-Roma’i be-Erez 
Yisrael (1937); H.G. Pflaum, Les Procurateurs Equestres... (1950), 
146ff.; Klausner, Bayit Sheni, 4 (19507), 196ff., and passim; Schuerer, 
Hist, index; Smallwood, in: History Today, 15 (1965), 232-9, 313-93 
S. Krauss, in: REJ, 46 (1903), 219-36; A. Reitenberg, Israel’s History 
in Coins (1953), 12-13 (with illustrations); A.H.M. Jones, Herods of 


Judea (1938). 
[David Solomon] 


PROFANITY. Judaism has always stressed the importance 
of the spoken word and hence cleanliness in speech was in- 
culcated in addition to strict prohibition of certain forms of 
speech such as lying, slander, calumny, or insults. Not only 
was outright indecent speech to be avoided, but even gross 
expression was to be shunned. According to the Talmud the 
Torah uses eight additional letters rather than utter a graceless 
expression in order to illustrate this principle, for it is writ- 
ten “and of the beasts that are not clean” (Gen. 7:2), instead 
of “unclean” (Pes. 3a). Likewise, the single word “unclean” 
would have saved nine letters in the Hebrew text in the verse, 
“If there be among you any man that is not clean by reason of 
that which chanceth by night” (Deut. 23:11; Pes. 3a). The Tal- 
mud relates that two disciples sat before Rav. One said: “This 
discussion has made us as tired as an exhausted swine’; the 
other said: “This discussion had made us as tired as an ex- 
hausted kid” Rav would not speak to the former. Similarly, 
there were three priests; one said, I received as much as a bean 
of the shewbread: the second said, I received as much as an 
olive; while the third said, I received as much as a lizard’s tail. 
They investigated the third priest and found that his geneal- 
ogy was impure and that he was unfit to serve in the Temple 
(Pes. 3b). 

The Talmud considered obscene speech a grievous sin. 
Many calamities befalling the community were considered by 
the sages to be punishments for this offense. R. Hanan b. Rab- 
bah remarked that even though all know for what purpose a 
bride enters the bridal chamber, yet God would punish him 
who say it expressis verbis. *Gehinnom is deepened for the in- 
dividual who puts his mouth to folly, and punishment is meted 
out also to one who hears obscenities and does not protest 
(Shab. 3a). The Rabbis explained that fingers are jointed like 
pegs so that ifa man hears an unworthy statement he should 
be able to plug them into his ears. The whole ear is hard and 
the earlobe soft so that if a man hears an unworthy thought 
he should be able to bend the earlobe into the ear (Ket. 5a—b). 
Proper language at times of warfare was particularly stressed; 
the interdiction that “thy camp be holy; that He see no un- 
seemly thing in thee, and turn away from thee” (Deut. 23:15) 
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is interpreted to mean that God shall hear no improper lan- 
guage in the military camp (Lev. R. 24:7). 


[Aaron Rothkoff] 


PROGRESSIVE JEWISH ALLIANCE. In March 1999, the 
Los Angeles chapter of the American Jewish Congress closed 
its doors. According to the National Office, the chapter had 
not been fulfilling its financial responsibilities, but the out- 
going regional leaders told a different story. In their telling, 
the closure was the result of a long simmering dispute over 
ideological differences. The Los Angeles chapter had charted 
a more aggressively liberal stance on domestic and foreign 
policy issues — being on the cutting edge of anti-sweatshop 
work for example, and supporting a two-state solution in 
the Middle East years before the issue became popular in the 
mainstream. 

Immediately upon closing the ay Congress chapter, the 
outgoing leaders (Patsy Ostroy, Douglas Mirell, and Steve Ka- 
plan) announced the formation of a new organization, which 
they called the Progressive Jewish Alliance (py). This new or- 
ganization intended to pick up where the L.A. chapter of Con- 
gress had left off. The importance of the new organization for 
the history of American Jewish social justice activism lay in 
two important facts. First, the pya was based in Los Angeles 
and not on the East Coast. The center of liberal activism had 
long since left the east coast cities that had birthed the clas- 
sic Jewish defense organizations (ADL, AJ Committee, and 
the upstart Ay Congress). However, the centers of power for 
the Jewish establishment were still ensconced in Boston, New 
York, and Washington, D.c. Py attempted to marry the cul- 
tural and political liberalism of the West Coast to an explicitly 
progressive Jewish political program. 

Second, the pya claimed as its mandate the traditional 
American Jewish social justice issues - worker’s rights, anti- 
death penalty activism, feminism, gay and lesbian rights - and 
also embraced a two-state position in the Middle East. This lat- 
ter position had sunk previous short-lived left and progressive 
Jewish organizations, such as New Jewish Agenda and Breirah, 
at a time when such views were heresy, not the policy - im- 
plied or actual - of the Israeli government. 

In its first half-decade, pya demonstrated that the West 
Coast could nurture a different model of Jewish social jus- 
tice activism. By 2006 the two pyja chapters (Los Angeles and 
Northern California) had created cross-ethnic alliances on 
economic justice issues, inter-religious dialogue with both 
Christian and Muslim groups, and brought together Ortho- 
dox, Conservative, and Reform Jews with its restorative justice 
project (the Jewish Community Justice Project). At the same 
time, the pya has laid claim to the Jewish textual tradition by 
recruiting professors and scholars to its leadership. All the 
pya education programs and organizing initiatives have a text 
component to them, from mediation training and teach-ins to 
support hotel workers to amicus briefs on the death penalty 
and affirmative action. 
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In its activism and organizing the pyA seems to have 
forged a new model of Jewish activism that borrows from 
both the mainly secular Jewish labor movements (which led 
to the left and new-left unaffiliated though heavily Jewish 
movements) and from the religious traditions that support 
progressive activism, which before had been found mainly in 
Israel in the writings of the religious kibbutz movement and 
the Poalei Agudat Israel movement. 


[Aryeh Cohen (24 ed.)] 


PROHOVNIK, ABRAHAM (in Polish prochownik is a dealer 
either in powder or gunpowder), legendary Jewish figure in 
the pre-political period of the Polish tribes. After the death of 
the legendary prince Popiel (attributed to the middle of the 
ninth century) in the town of Kruszwica, a public meeting 
(wiec) was called to elect a new ruler. Conflicting opinions, 
however, prevented the nomination of a candidate acceptable 
to all the assembled. It was therefore decided to choose the 
first man to enter the town on the next day. This happened to 
be a Jew named Abraham Prohovnik. When brought to the 
assembly to be crowned Abraham refused. After some dis- 
cussion, he was given three days in which to reflect, being 
warned that he would forfeit his life if still unwilling. After the 
delay, a crowd, led by a Pole named Piast, approached Abra- 
ham’s lodgings to crown him. The latter remained adamant, 
and pointed to Piast as suitable to wear the princely crown. 
His suggestion was accepted, thus inaugurating the reign of 
the equally legendary founder of the Polish Piast dynasty. 
The origin of the legend and the period of its appearance are 
unknown. A number of Jewish historians consider it to bea 
transmutation of the Saul *Wahl legend, which arose during 
the golden era of Polish Jewry at the end of the 16" and early 
176 centuries. Other scholars regard it as an echo of the Jew- 
ish presence and influence in Poland at the beginning of its 
political existence and connect the person of Abraham Pro- 
hovnik with the arrival of Jews in Poland from the southeast. 
The Polish Piast legend (first formulated in 1112) contains no 
mention of Jewish elements. The story undoubtedly is merely 
an expression in legendary form of the Jewish sense of deep- 
rootedness in Poland. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Zamoyski, Wspomnienia domowe (1837); 
J. Lelewel, Polska wieké srednich, 2 (1846), 417: A. Kraushar, Histo- 
rya Zydéw Polsce, 1 (1865), 41-44; M. Gumplowicz, Poczatki religii 
zydowskiej w Polsce (1903), 22-23; I. Schiper, in: Almanach zydowski 
(1918), 236-65; B. Mark, Di Geshikhte fun Yidn in Poyln (1957), 168-74. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Netzer, “Wanderungen der Juden und 
Neusiedlung in Osteuropa,’ in: Beter und Rebellen (1983), 34-36. 


[Arthur Cygielman] 


PROJECT RENEWAL, the joint program of the government 
of Israel and the Jewish Agency for Israel for rehabilitation of 
distressed neighborhoods. Founded in 1978, by 1983 a total of 
82 urban neighborhoods and towns throughout Israel, with a 
total population of 450,000, had been included in Project Re- 
newal. By the early 21° century the number had risen to 100, 
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representing a $2 billion investment, a quarter of the money 
coming from Diaspora communities via the Jewish Agency. 
A comprehensive redevelopment plan, this project differs 
from previous government programs in that it is aimed at 
whole neighborhoods rather than specific residents, groups 
of residents, or special target issues. In principle, residents are 
encouraged to remain in their homes, which are improved, 
rather than be evacuated to newer areas, and the process of 
physical renovation and repair is integrated with overall so- 
cial rehabilitation. 


Background 

The conditions which make neighborhood renewal necessary 
have their roots in the country’s history and unique character. 
Large waves of immigration followed the establishment of the 
State of Israel in 1948 and in the first three years of its exis- 
tence the Jewish population doubled. In 1955-57, an additional 
140,000 Jews immigrated to Israel and in 1965-66, another 
50,000 arrived. The task of absorbing these immigrants was 
enormous, straining the limited resources of the state. 

Initially, the newcomers were housed in temporary tran- 
sit camps throughout the country or in abandoned residen- 
tial buildings. Where possible, temporary shacks were con- 
structed, but often only tents were available. In response to 
the need for immediate housing solutions, new towns and 
neighborhoods were hastily built. Financial constraints dic- 
tated that a maximum number of housing units be erected 
at a minimum cost; the resulting buildings are substandard 
by today’s criteria, as is the physical infrastructure installed 
to serve them. 

Service frameworks created over the years were often in- 
adequate and in many cases encouraged dependency. Most so- 
cial service agencies were centralized and therefore geographi- 
cally distant from their clients. This remoteness led to both a 
lack of direct contact with the population and a failure on the 
part of professional staff to conceptualize community needs. 
The absence of an overall plan exacerbated the situation. 

More than half of the first wave of immigration and 
most of the subsequent waves were from North African and 
Asian countries. These immigrants brought with them Jew- 
ish cultural heritages and traditions which differed radically 
from those prevailing in Israel at the time. This Western-ori- 
ented culture demanded adherence to its mores and values, 
causing a conflict which tended to act to the disadvantage of 
the newcomers. 

Immigration had a negative effect on traditional com- 
munity and interpersonal relations. Old and understood val- 
ues which had provided the basis for community consensus 
were weakened. Family roles were eroded and past experience 
provided no model for present needs. Community coopera- 
tive activity became difficult and traditional ethnic leadership 
which had rested on old societal frameworks was rendered 
ineffective in the new situations. 

Few of the men from these countries had been prepared, 
through either education or experience, for the skilled or pro- 
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fessional jobs then available in Israel, since the demands of 
their earlier homes had been very different. Education levels 
were often low and many - women in particular — had re- 
ceived no formal education at all. Lack of appropriate skills 
created a serious employment handicap and kept incomes low. 
The fact that their culture discouraged women from work- 
ing outside the home further limited per-capita and family 
earning power. 

The country’s security needs were a major factor in the 
situating of many settlements for new immigrants. Develop- 
ment towns such as Maalot and Kiryat Shemonah in the north 
and Bet-Shean in the east were intended not only to provide 
homes for the country’s new citizens but to strengthen Israel's 
borders as well. Since these towns are on the economic and 
social periphery of the country, many of the original settlers 
have left. Often, new immigrants were settled in already prob- 
lematic neighborhoods, placing additional strain on an inad- 
equate social and physical infrastructure. In such cases, the 
stronger, more ambitious, better trained population left at the 
first opportunity, leaving behind the elderly, the less educated, 
and the more dependent population groups. 

Faced with what seemed like a wall of official indiffer- 
ence, the residents of these neighborhoods and towns took 
refuge in apathy and cynicism. Bitterness about the poor qual- 
ity of their lives increasingly expressed itself in draft evasion 
and delinquency among the young. This deterioration rein- 
forced the already unfavorable image of the neighborhoods, 
both for the residents and for outsiders, and encouraged fur- 
ther out-migration. 


History 

In 1974, a government agency designated 160 distressed neigh- 
borhoods as areas requiring rehabilitation, and work was 
begun in a number of them. It was not until October 1977, 
however, that the Ministry of Housing and Construction an- 
nounced a plan to focus government resources on the rehabili- 
tation of the 160 neighborhoods. During the early months of 
1978, with the formation of the Social Policy Team for Project 
Renewal, an interministerial approach was developed which 
has been maintained throughout. 

Shortly thereafter, Prime Minister Menahem Begin de- 
clared his government's intention to give first priority to elim- 
ination of the conditions of neighborhood distress and is- 
sued an invitation to world Jewish leaders to participate with 
the government of Israel in a joint venture toward this end. 
With the acceptance in principle of this challenge, the Jewish 
Agency became a partner in discussions with the government 
ministries. In the course of talks, the Diaspora Jewish leader- 
ship concluded that the most promising basis for world Jewry’s 
support would be a direct community-neighborhood relation- 
ship. Thus, the idea of twinning of individual Jewish commu- 
nities with specific Israeli neighborhoods was born. 

The seventh annual assembly of the Jewish Agency in 
1978 ratified the decision taken by world Jewish leadership to 
join the government of Israel as partners in renewal. In addi- 
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tion to assigning the name Project Renewal to the program, 
the assembly established a number of principles which con- 
tinue to guide activities to this day: 

(1) That the project be a joint effort involving Israel gov- 
ernment ministries, municipal authorities, local residents, the 
Jewish Agency and Jewish communities from abroad. 

(2) That the basis for participation by Jewish communi- 
ties from abroad be a direct twinning relationship between in- 
dividual communities abroad and specific neighborhoods in 
Israel. That funds raised in a community for Project Renewal 
be used only for the specific Project Renewal neighborhood 
twinning with that community and that funds raised for a spe- 
cific purpose are to be released for that purpose only. 

(3) That the program deals with social as well as physi- 
cal needs on the basis of a comprehensive plan covering all 
aspects of life in the neighborhood. 

(4) That local residents take an active part in the plan- 
ning and implementation of the project. 

(5) That the duration of the program be limited to a pe- 
riod of about five years. 

Initially, 11 neighborhoods were included in the project; 
by 1979 the number had grown to 30. Some of the neighbor- 
hoods were twinned with communities abroad and the first 
tentative activity began. By 1981, full activity was in progress in 
69 neighborhoods, twinned with over 200 Jewish communi- 
ties all over the world. In 1982, 13 neighborhoods were added, 
bringing the total number of renewal neighborhoods to 82. 

Organizationally, a number of changes have taken place 
since the project’s inception. In 1980, the Jewish Agency as- 
sembly upgraded its unit dealing with Project Renewal to the 
status of a department. The government's participation in the 
project was administered through the Prime Minister's Of- 
fice until 1981, when it was placed under the jurisdiction of 
the Ministry of Housing. 


The Renewal Process 

Despite the complexity of the organizational structure of Proj- 
ect Renewal that has resulted from the partnership between 
the government of Israel, local authorities, Diaspora commu- 
nities, and neighborhood residents, the emphasis in the pro- 
gram is on coordinated policy-making, planning, and imple- 
mentation. However, the Jewish Agency, the body representing 
the Diaspora communities, must act within its legal frame- 
work, which imposes upon it direct responsibility for imple- 
mentation and direction of the programs that it funds. 

Authority in the project is derived from the joint Govern- 
ment/Jewish Agency Project Renewal Committee, cochaired 
by the deputy prime minister and by the chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive of the Jewish Agency. 

Day-to-day policy and coordination of activity on a 
national level are within the authority of an interministe- 
rial team. This team consists of representatives of the Jewish 
Agency and the government ministries participating in the 
project (Housing; Labor and Welfare; Education; Health; In- 
terior; and Finance). 
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A central element in the organizational structure is the 
local steering committee which exists in each neighborhood. It 
consists of local residents (who comprise 50% of the member- 
ship), professionals, representatives of the municipal authority, 
representatives of government agencies at the regional level, 
and a representative of the Jewish Agency. The committee’s 
tasks are to weigh program and project recommendations, to 
set priorities in view of available funds and financial frame- 
work, to approve the annual proposed program and budget, 
and to approve the comprehensive plan proposed for each 
industrial neighborhood. The project is administered in each 
neighborhood by the project manager. 

The establishment of the local neighborhood corpora- 
tion was originally dictated by legal considerations to enable 
utilization of funds from abroad in the neighborhood. Its 
board of directors includes local residents, representatives of 
the local authority, and Jewish Agency representatives. The 
corporation's task is to implement all projects and programs 
assigned to the Jewish Agency. Local neighborhood corpora- 
tions have provided a new dimension for residents’ involve- 
ment in the implementation of programs: the acquisition of 
experience both in contending with the bureaucracy and in 
public administration. 


Role of a Twinned Community from Abroad 

All projects and programs designated for Jewish Agency 
implementation are funded by twinned communities from 
abroad on a community-neighborhood basis. In most com- 
munities, committees of lay leaders responsible for Project 
Renewal are formed. In the United States, the *United Jewish 
Appeal (uja) acts as the liaison between the communities and 
the Agency Renewal Department in Israel and - through the 
department - the neighborhoods. In other parts of the world, 
*Keren Hayesod (the United Israel Appeal) fulfills this func- 
tion. The community, acting in cooperation with the uja or 
Keren Hayesod, encourages mission groups and individuals 
to visit the neighborhood, thereby maintaining ongoing con- 
tact between the residents of the neighborhood and mem- 
bers of the community. Once a year, the community Project 
Renewal Committee is invited to the community’s twinned 
neighborhood for a consultation visit, to review and approve 
neighborhood programs. 

Long-range budgets which represent the program pro- 
posal for the entire funding period are prepared and pre- 
sented to community representatives for approval, and reg- 
ular reports on the financial and operational status of the 
project are sent to the community for its consideration and 
examination. 


The Impact of Project Renewal through 1983 
More than 600,000 people throughout Israel have been di- 
rectly or indirectly touched by Project Renewal and before 
the project is completed 20% of the country’s population will 
have been affected by it. 

During the first five years of its operation, 30,653 hous- 
ing units were renovated and expanded. More than 200 com- 
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munity and neighborhood centers were built, improved, or 
enlarged as part of the total of more than 500 public service 
facilities that the project made available to neighborhood resi- 
dents. Among these facilities are early childhood development 
centers, family health and dental clinics, day centers for the 
elderly, and playgrounds. 

Physical infrastructure, roads, sewage and drainage 
systems, street lighting, and the like have been upgraded 
in all neighborhoods and the general appearance of most 
of the neighborhoods has been greatly improved. With 
the betterment of the quality of life in the neighborhoods, 
the steady departure of stronger population groups has 
been virtually halted. Apartment prices, which had been 
much lower than market prices, have risen steadily, as 
the demand for housing in the neighborhoods has in- 
creased. 

Sixteen thousand neighborhood residents currently 
take part in “Second Chance” programs designed to raise 
educational levels and improve or provide educational skills, 
with more than 5,000 adults learning basic Hebrew language 
skills in the Tehila program of adult education classes each 
year. 

A number of programs are aimed at improvement of 
parental skill. The Etgar preschool development program, 
for example, is designed to encourage cognitive develop- 
ment in preschoolers; 6,000 parents take part each year. In 
addition, more than 15,000 preschoolers and schoolchildren 
regularly participate in enrichment programs sponsored by 
Project Renewal. 

Courses have been established to encourage burgeoning 
leadership and to help interested residents obtain the tools 
necessary for responsible decision-making. At least 1,300 res- 
idents in over 50 neighborhoods have taken part in courses 
for local lay leaders. An academic leadership course toward 
a bachelor’s degree, operated in cooperation with the Open 
University is offered to over 400 students in several locations 
throughout the country. 

The twinning relationship has added a more personal 
and direct dimension to both fund-raising and to Israel-ori- 
ented activity. Close to 20,000 Jews from all over the world 
have visited their renewal neighborhoods since the inception 
of the project. Young people from abroad - as many as 500 in 
the summer of 1984 alone — have served as volunteers in their 
twinned neighborhoods. 

The Project Renewal twinning relationship has provided 
a unique opportunity for Israeli citizens to meet with Dias- 
pora Jews in Israel-in their homes, at community gatherings, 
and at committee meetings, and 600 Israeli children are in 
contact with their counterparts in the Diaspora through pen 
pal programs. 

According to preliminary assessment of the International 
Committee for the Evaluation of Project Renewal, the impact 
of the project’s activities has been positive both for the neigh- 
borhoods in Israel and for the Jewish communities abroad. 
The reports indicate significant improvements in housing; 
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in social and community services; in the level of resident 
participation in neighborhood affairs; in relations with the 
Diaspora, and in residents’ attitudes toward their neighbor- 
hoods. 

In many of the neighborhoods included during the first 
years of the project, a phase-out of community funding has 
begun, and responsibility for essential programming has been 
transferred to other funding agencies. Neighborhood residents 
and representatives of the twinned community abroad are full 
partners in this process. 


Subsequent Phases 

Beginning in the mid-1980s the Project moved into a sec- 
ond phase of selective intervention focusing on populations 
in distress (the aged, single parents, etc.). In the early 1990s 
a differential approach was taken, focusing on the special 
needs of individual neighborhoods. At the same time, an at- 
tempt was made to draw previously neglected populations 
into the Project, such as the Arabs, Druze, Ethiopians, and 
ultra-Orthodox. 

The work of Project Renewal is not yet complete. Chang- 
ing economic conditions and continuing economic distress 
in the neighborhoods and the country as a whole require a 
new look at how the Project and its beneficiaries may best be 
served in the future. 


PRONUNCIATIONS OF HEBREW. This article is arranged 
according to the following outline: 


THE TRANSMISSION OF HEBREW AS A LITURGICAL LANGUAGE 
CLASSIFICATION OF THE TRADITIONAL PRONUNCIATIONS OF 
HEBREW 
The Yemenite Pronunciation 
The Sephardi Pronunciation 
PHONOLOGICAL FEATURES 
MORPHOLOGICAL FEATURES 
The Ashkenazi Pronunciation 
Classification of the Pronunciations of Hebrew 
THE REALIZATIONS OF THE CONSONANTS AND THE VOWELS AND 
THE STRESS PATTERNS IN THE VARIOUS PRONUNCIATIONS 
The Consonants 
n’po732 
THE GUTTURALS 
The Laryngeals 
The Pharyngeals 
THE EMPHATICS 
THE SIBILANTS 
RESH 
THE SEMIVOWELS 
GEMINATION 
The Vowels 
SUREQ-QIBBUS 
HOLEM 
QAMES AND PATHAH 
SERE AND SEGOL 
HIREQ 
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THE SEWA 

Mobile Sewa and Quiescent Sewa in the Various 
Communities 

‘The Realizations of the Mobile Sewa 

THE HATEFS 

VOWEL QUANTITY 

Stress 
SPECIMEN TEXTS 


THE TRANSMISSION OF HEBREW AS 
A LITURGICAL LANGUAGE 


Before its revival at the end of the 19» century, Hebrew existed, 
for a period of about 1700 years, mainly as a literary and li- 
turgical language. This period in the history of Hebrew prob- 
ably began around the third century c.k. There is evidence 
that Hebrew was spoken, at least in some parts of Palestine, 
in the second century c.£. This is clear from the story in the 
Talmud about the maid of Rabbi Judah ha-Nasi who knew the 
meanings of some Hebrew words with which the scholars of 
that time were not acquainted (RH 26b; Meg. 18a; TJ, Meg. 2:2, 
73a). Evidence that Hebrew was spoken in the first half of the 
second century C.E. is also borne out by the Hebrew letters of 
Bar-Kokhba, some of the grammatical forms of which show 
that Hebrew was still a living language at that time (c. 135 C.E.). 
It should be mentioned, however, that at that period, and for 
centuries before, other languages were spoken concomitantly 
by the Jewish communities of Palestine, mainly Aramaic and 
Greek. The use of Hebrew as a spoken language became more 
and more limited, and finally it was superseded by Aramaic 
and Greek. Although the exact time when Hebrew ceased to 
be spoken is not known, there is no unequivocal evidence for 
the use of Hebrew as the ordinary spoken language of any Jew- 
ish community in a period later than the second century. It 
may be assumed, therefore, that the period in which the use of 
Hebrew was limited to literature and liturgy only began about 
the third century c.£. 

As a liturgical language Hebrew has been transmitted 
during this long period, and in fact up to the present day, in 
a number of forms which are known as the “traditional pro- 
nunciations” of Hebrew. This term denotes those pronuncia- 
tions which have been used by the various Jewish communi- 
ties in reading the Bible and the post-biblical literature and 
in prayers. Another term used for “traditional pronunciation” 
is “reading tradition,’ or “liturgical reading tradition.” A few 
words explaining these terms are in order here. A “reading 
tradition” may be defined as a corpus of linguistic informa- 
tion, transmitted orally, upon which the correct reading of a 
text is based; a “liturgical reading tradition” is a reading tra- 
dition that is used in the transmission of those parts of the 
literature which have particular religious importance. The tra- 
ditional pronunciations of Hebrew have been transmitted in 
the various communities over a long period. They still exist 
in Israel and in various Jewish communities of the Diaspora. 
In Israel, however, the traditional pronunciations are disap- 
pearing at a fast rate, as a result of the mutual contact among 
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the various communities, and of the influence of the current 
pronunciation of Hebrew. 

The traditional pronunciations of Hebrew extant with 
most communities are of two major categories: (a) the pro- 
nunciations used in the reading of the Bible; (b) the pronun- 
ciations used in the reading of the post-biblical literature, pri- 
marily the Mishnah. In the pronunciations pertaining to the 
first category, the reading is based upon the vocalized text of 
the Bible, whereas in the second it is based, in many commu- 
nities, upon an unvocalized text. This results from the fact that 
for the Mishnah no authorized vocalization exists that could 
be compared to the Tiberian vocalization of the Bible (which 
was accepted by all Jewish communities, except for the Samar- 
itan, as the authoritative vocalization according to which the 
Bible should be read). Therefore, the reading of the Mishnah 
in most communities is based upon a text which does not 
possess vocalization signs and which, for many words, rep- 
resents only their consonantal skeleton. The reader supple- 
ments those phonological entities that are not represented in 
the orthography according to the oral tradition of his com- 
munity. In other words, in reading the Bible the reader gives 
each grapheme (that is, the letters and the vocalization signs) 
the phonetic value it has in the traditional pronunciation of 
the community. In reading the Mishnah, on the other hand, 
in addition to giving each grapheme the phonetic value it has 
in the traditional pronunciation of the community, the reader 
also supplements, according to the oral tradition of his com- 
munity, those phonological entities which are not represented 
by the orthography. Since the oral traditions of the various 
communities differ from each other, it follows that the vari- 
ous reading traditions of the Mishnah disclose different forms 
of the same word. To illustrate the difference between the tra- 
ditional pronunciation of the Bible and that of the Mishnah, 
the word gereah (nj?) “bald” may be taken. This word appears 
both in the Bible and in the Mishnah. In the Bible this word 
is spelled Np and vocalized gereah, and the communities dif- 
fer from each other in the phonetic values they give to the 
consonants and the vowels. Thus j? is pronounced as [g] or 
[q] by the Yemenite (the exact pronunciation depending on 
the district from which the individual reader comes; for fur- 
ther details, see below), as [q] by the Iraqi readers, and as [k] 
by the Ashkenazi and some of the Sephardi readers; the, (the 
vowel sign sere) is pronounced as [e] by the Yemenite and Se- 
phardi readers, and as [ey] or [ay] by the Ashkenazi; the 7 is 
pronounced as [h], an unvoiced pharyngeal fricative, by the 
Yemenite and some of the Sephardi readers, but as [x] by the 
Ashkenazi. The situation is utterly different in the reading of 
the Mishnah. Here the word is spelled 777, as it is in the Bible, 
but no vocalization signs appear in the text which would make 
a certain form of the word binding for a specific community. 
Therefore, there are differences among the communities as to 
the very form of the word - the Iraqi reading it as [qareyah], 
the Yemenite as [qereh], all other communities as gereah (that 
is, a form identical to the biblical) - and not only in the pho- 
netic values given to the consonants and the vowels. 
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1. First, a differentiation must be made between the Samaritan 
pronunciation and all other pronunciations. Due to its specific 
features, the Samaritan pronunciation occupies a unique posi- 
tion within the bulk of the traditional pronunciations, and is 
of particular importance. We shall mention a number of the 
features typical of the Samaritan pronunciation: (a) the total 
disappearance of M and in many cases also of ¥; (b) the real- 
ization of the letter 1as [b]; (c) the existence of four degrees of 
length in the realization of the vowels, two of which are pho- 
nemic; (d) the realization of historical [i:] as [a] (for example, 
the word 0°733 - Ex. 25:13 — is pronounced as abbaddam - Z. 
Ben-Hayyim, The Literary and Oral Tradition of Hebrew and 
Aramaic Amongst the Samaritans, vol. 111 pt. 1, p. 40); (e) the 
distinction between the counterparts of the historical vowels 
u, u and those of 6, o disappeared; in most cases, the realiza- 
tion of these vowels as either [o] or [u] depends on their po- 
sition in the word. Thus Tiberian 030, “horse,” is [sos] in the 
Samaritan pronunciation (Ben-Hayyim, ibid., p. 37), whereas 
Tiberian ip, “his name’ is [se:mu] in Samaritan (ibid.). These 
features, and a number of others, make the Samaritan pronun- 
ciation unintelligible to the members of all other Jewish com- 
munities. In this connection it should also be mentioned that 
the Samaritan reading tradition of the Pentateuch is not based 
on vocalized texts. Such texts have not been used by the Sa- 
maritan community in the teaching of the traditional pronun- 
ciation, and in the reading of the Pentateuch. The Samaritan 
reader supplements the Pentateuch with the missing phono- 
logical entities according to the oral tradition transmitted in 
the community. In this respect the Samaritan traditional pro- 
nunciation differs from the traditional pronunciation of the 
Bible extant in all other Jewish communities, which use the 
Tiberian vocalization for the reading of the Bible. 

2. The traditional pronunciations of the communities ex- 
cept the Samaritan are to be classified into three major groups: 
the Yemenite, the Sephardi, and the Ashkenazi. 


The Yemenite Pronunciation 

Geographically isolated for generations, the Yemenite com- 
munity has preserved a traditional pronunciation possessing 
a number of peculiar features. Some of these features, it is 
true, resulted from the influence of the pronunciation of the 
Yemenite Arabic vernaculars on the pronunciation of Hebrew. 
This influence is disclosed, e.g., in the realizations of 3 (when 
having a dages) by members of the community who origi- 
nally came from various regions of Yemen as an affricate [g], 
a velar [g], or a palatalized [g’]. These realizations correspond 
to the realizations of the Arabic phoneme [g] in the respec- 
tive regions of Yemen (for which see below). Other features 
of the Yemenite pronunciation - particularly as regards the 
vowels — reflect, however, the traditional pronunciation of the 
Jewish community of geonic Babylonia. The correspondence 
between the present-day Yemenite pronunciation and the 
Babylonian pronunciation may best be proven by two pho- 
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netic phenomena: (a) the identity of the realizations of pathah 
and segol; (b) the realization of holem as sere by members of 
the communities of southwestern Yemen and of Aden. Both 
these phenomena are attested by the Babylonian vocaliza- 
tion, that is, the vocalization which reflects the pronuncia- 
tion of Hebrew in Jewish communities of geonic Babylonia. 
However, whereas the former phenomenon is a regular fea- 
ture of the Babylonian system of vocalization, which has only 
one vowel as the counterpart of both Tiberian pathah and se- 
gol, this is not the case with the latter. The Babylonian system 
has signs for both holem and sere; but in certain Babylonian 
manuscripts the signs for these two vowels interchange freely, 
and this indicates that in the pronunciation of the vocalizers 
of these manuscripts the two vowels were identical. Evidence 
for the identity of the realizations of holem and sere by the 
Jewish communities of some provinces of Babylonia in the 
first half of the tenth century c.z. is borne also by a literary 
source, mainly al-Qirqisani’s Kitab alanwar walmaraaib. It is, 
therefore, clear that the identity of the realizations of holem 
and sere by members of some Yemenite communities reflects 
a feature of the pronunciation of Hebrew in geonic Babylonia, 
and the Yemenite community is the only community to have 
preserved the Babylonian pronunciation of Hebrew. In fact, 
Yemenite Jewry has been the recipient of the legacy of geonic 
Babylonia in other fields as well: for centuries the Yemenites 
have used the Babylonian vocalization, in periods when it has 
been completely unknown to other Jewish communities; the 
Yemenites have used the Babylonian recension of the Bible at 
least until the beginning of the 13" century c.£.; the Yemenite 
reading tradition of post-biblical Hebrew resembles in many 
of its morphophonemic and morphological features the Baby- 
lonian tradition of post-biblical Hebrew, which is reflected by 
manuscripts of the Mishnah and Midrashim possessing Bab- 
ylonian vocalization. The Yemenites have preserved a stable 
tradition of the vocalization of Targum Onkelos and Targum 
Jonathan, a tradition which most probably received its final 
shape in geonic Babylonia. 

The fact that Yemenite Jewry has been the recipient of 
the Babylonian traditions in a number of fields is to be seen in 
the light of the close relations that existed between the Jewish 
community of Yemen and that of Babylonia in the geonic pe- 
riod. Historical evidence for these relations is found in some 
Genizah documents. 

The Yemenite tradition of biblical Hebrew is to be clearly 
differentiated from that of post-biblical Hebrew. In reading the 
Bible, the Yemenites use the Tiberian vocalization and ma- 
sorah; however, they give the Tiberian vocalization signs the 
values they had in the traditional Babylonian pronunciation. 
Thus, no distinction is made in the Yemenite pronunciation 
between Tiberian pathah and segol since in the Babylonian 
pronunciation of Hebrew these two vowels were identical. In 
other words, the Yemenite pronunciation of biblical Hebrew 
discloses phonological features of the Babylonian tradition, 
but the morphology of biblical Hebrew in this tradition is Ti- 
berian. Hence it follows that in their pronunciation of biblical 
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Map 1. Major varieties of the traditional pronunciation of Hebrew in Yemen. 
After S. Morag, The Hebrew Language Tradition of the Yemenite Jews, 
Jerusalem, 1963. 


Hebrew the Yemenites differ from other communities in as- 
pects which are purely phonetic, but not in the morphology. 

The situation is, however, different in the pronunciation 
of post-biblical Hebrew. The Yemenite reading of post-bibli- 
cal Hebrew is not based upon vocalized texts, but upon an 
oral tradition of the vocalization. Therefore, the reading of 
these texts discloses in the morphology, and not only in the 
phonology, a number of specific features. Many of those mor- 
phological features are originally Babylonian. This is readily 
proved by comparing the morphology of post-biblical Hebrew 
as reflected by the Yemenite pronunciation with the morphol- 
ogy of Hebrew as represented by manuscripts of Mishnah and 
Midrashim possessing Babylonian vocalization. Thus, for ex- 
ample, both the Yemenite pronunciation and the manuscripts 
have OF for “they” (versus 07 in biblical Hebrew) and 311 for 
“pair” (versus 413 in other pronunciations). 

It should be noted that the Yemenite pronunciation is 
not homogeneous. Within what is usually called “Yemenite 
pronunciation of Hebrew” five major groups may be distin- 
guished, each group representing a different geographical zone 
of Yemen. These groups are: 

(a) central Yemen, around the capital San‘a; 

(b) northern Yemen, the region of Haydan ashsham - 
Sa‘da; 

(c) southwestern Yemen, the region of Shar‘ab; 

(d) Eastern Yemen, consisting of the communities of 
Habban and Hadina; 

(e) the city of Aden. 

The differences existing among these groups in the con- 
sonantal aspects of the pronunciation of Hebrew mostly cor- 
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respond to the differences which exist among the Arabic dia- 
lects of the respective geographical zones. This is not the case, 
however, as regards a number of variations in the pronuncia- 
tion of the vowels, which do not reflect the influence of the 
Arabic dialects on the pronunciation of Hebrew. These varia- 
tions probably disclose inner varieties of the Babylonian pro- 
nunciation, which, as seen above, is to be considered as the 
source of the Yemenite pronunciation of Hebrew. Of these 
features we shall mention the following: 1. the realization of 
holem as sere by groups (c) and (e); 2. the realization of hireq 
as a central vowel in group (d); 3. the realization of games as 
a back low unrounded vowel [v] in group (d). 


The Sephardi Pronunciation 

This term denotes a rather large variety of pronunciations used 
by the Jewish communities of the Orient (except the Yemenite 
community, whose pronunciation as observed above, differs 
basically from that of the other communities of the Orient) 
and of North Africa, as well as by the Sephardi communities of 
Europe (such as the Dutch-Portuguese, the Sephardi commu- 
nities of Greece, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, and Italy). Among these 
pronunciations there are considerable differences, which are 
mostly due to the influence of the vernaculars of the respective 
communities on the pronunciation of Hebrew. Two features, 
however, are common to all the pronunciations known as “Se- 
phardi” or Oriental (but non-Yemenite): lack of distinction 
between pathah and qames on the one hand (except a games 
is a closed unstressed syllable; see below), and sere and segol 
on the other. These two features are characteristic of certain 
manuscripts possessing ‘Palestinian’ vocalization. A certain 
variety of the ‘Palestinia’ pronunciation is, therefore, to be 
regarded as the source of the Sephardi pronunciation. By the 
term “Palestinian pronunciation” we denote the pronunciation 
reflected in manuscripts (mostly of piyyutim and of biblical 
texts) whose vocalization is called Palestinian, which was used 
by some communities of Palestine in a period approximately 
lasting from the sixth to the ninth century c.z. The Palestinian 
vocalization was apparently used in Palestine concomitantly 
with the Tiberian vocalization, but most probably not by the 
same communities. Each of these two vocalizations was based 
upon a different reading tradition, and in a general way it may 
be said that the Tiberian vocalization reflects a more classi- 
cal and more pure reading tradition than the one reflected 
by the Palestinian. The latter vocalization is apparently based 
upon a more popular, or rather “vulgar,” reading tradition. It 
may be added here that the Palestinian vocalization and pro- 
nunciation disclose a number of affinities with the vocaliza- 
tion and pronunciation of Samaritan Hebrew. The Palestinian 
pronunciation was adopted by many communities, far beyond 
the boundaries of Palestine, as the standard pronunciation of 
Hebrew, the pronunciation to be used in the liturgy and the 
teaching of the language. The Tiberian pronunciation, on the 
other hand, had, for some time at least, a classical standing. 
However, in spite of this classical standing of the Tiberian 
pronunciation, the Sephardi communities, some of which, 
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particularly those of Spain and North Africa, may have used 
the Babylonian pronunciation during a certain period, finally 
adopted the Palestinian pronunciation. This may have resulted 
from the fact that the use of the Tiberian pronunciation was 
current only in a rather small group of Masoretes, whereas 
that of the Palestinian was far more common. The Palestinian 
pronunciation was probably first transplanted from Palestine 
to Italy, and later, when the influence of Italian Jewry on the 
Jewish communities of Spain became prominent, it was trans- 
planted from Italy to Spain (this transplantation possibly took 
place in the time of Rabbi Moses ben Hanokh, in the second 
half of the tenth century c.z.). After the expulsion of the Jews 
from Spain, the Palestinian pronunciation, known by then as 
the Sephardi pronunciation, was transferred by the emigrants 
to the many communities in which they settled. These com- 
munities include the Dutch-Portuguese community of Am- 
sterdam and the Sephardi communities in the Mediterranean 
countries (Italy, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Greece, Turkey, North 
Africa). The communities of the East (Syria, Palestine, Egypt, 
Persia) apparently used the Palestinian pronunciation for gen- 
erations prior to the expulsion of the Jews from Spain. 

The term “Sephardi” (or “Palestinian-Sephardi”) pronun- 
ciation comprises in fact a number of pronunciations which 
differ from each other in a number of details, such as the pro- 
nunciation of the gutturals (for which see below). The features 
common to all varieties of pronunciations which are called 
“Sephardi” are, as stated above, lack of distinction between 
pathah and qames on the one hand, and between sere and segol 
on the other. The term “Sephardi” reading tradition when ap- 
plied to the post-biblical literature (primarily the Mishnah) is 
a general term, covering a number of reading traditions, such 
as the Iraqi, the Aleppo, the Moroccan, etc. As yet the Sephardi 
reading traditions of the Mishnah have not been sufficiently 
studied, and an exhaustive description of their features is not 
possible. We shall therefore present here only a few phono- 
logical and morphological features of the “Sephardi” reading 
traditions of the Mishnah. 


PHONOLOGICAL FEATURES. A number of Sephardi read- 
ing traditions of the Mishnah have a quiescent Sewa in forms 
which in the reading of the Bible have a mobile Sewa. This oc- 
curs when a medial sewa follows a games or a holem, in forms 
like T1aW, O'1D1W. In such forms all the “Sephardi” pronun- 
ciations have in the reading of the Bible a mobile Sewa (with 
primary stress on the last syllable, and secondary stress on the 
syllable preceding the sewa), that is, Same’ra, Some’rim. In the 
reading of the Mishnah a number of “Sephardi” communi- 
ties have in these forms a quiescent sewa (with primary stress 
on the syllable preceding the sewa), that is, ‘Samra, ‘Somrim. 
Another phonological (or, to be more precise, morphopho- 
nemic) feature in which the “Sephardi” reading traditions of 
the Mishnah differ from the “Sephardi” reading traditions of 
the Bible is disclosed by the distribution rules of the hard and 
soft realizations of those consonants of the N”D2732 series for 
which the traditional pronunciations of the respective com- 
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munity have a double realization, hard and soft (for the real- 
ization of N”’D2742 consonants, see below). In the reading of 
the Bible the distribution rules of those /bgdkpt/ consonants 
for which the Sephardi communities have a double realiza- 
tion agree with the distribution rules of the Tiberian vocal- 
ization. This is not, however, the case in the reading of the 
Mishnah. Thus, for example, a number of Sephardi reading 
traditions of the Mishnah have a hard realization of a n”D2742 
consonant when this consonant follows an initial preposition 
whose vowel is a Sewa. Such a realization — e.g., in the form 
bekerem, “in a vineyard” — stands in contradiction to that ex- 
tant in the reading of the Bible, which is, in the form given 
here, bekerem. 


MORPHOLOGICAL FEATURES. Morphologically, the Sephardi 
reading tradition of post-biblical Hebrew is not homogeneous, 
that is to say, there are differences in the forms of words in the 
various traditions, e.g., in the Iraqi tradition as compared with 
that of Aleppo, Morocco, and other traditions. There is lack- 
ing, for the time being, sufficient information as to the mor- 
phological structure of post-biblical Hebrew in the various 
Sephardi traditions; therefore, we shall mention here only two 
features which are shared by many of those traditions. 

(1) The use of the pausal forms of the third person, fem. 
sing. and masc. plur., in the hof‘al stem (e.g., huqama, “she 
was raised,” huqamu, “they were raised”) as the usual forms, 
that is, the forms which appear both in pausal and contex- 
tual positions. 

(2) The appearance of -ak as the pronominal suffix for 
the second person masc. sing., as in e.g., kevodak “your (masc. 
sing.) honor” (sometimes, in some traditions side by side with 
kevodeka). 


The Ashkenazi Pronunciation 

The term “Ashkenazi” pronunciation is used to denote a va- 
riety of pronunciations used by the communities of Eastern 
and Central Europe and by immigrants from these commu- 
nities who settled down in other parts of the world. We shall 
first survey briefly the salient features of the Ashkenazi pro- 
nunciation in the consonantal and vowel system. As regards 
the former system, the Ashkenazi pronunciation possesses two 
main features, which are shared by all its varieties, namely: 

(a) the realization of ¥ as X that is, as “zero” (in some va- 
rieties of the Ashkenazi pronunciation [n] appears sporadi- 
cally as the reflex of ¥; this [n] may appear also as the reflex 
of historical X, e.g., kanser, “when” (Heb. 1W3)). 

(b) the realization of the soft n as [s], e.g., ‘bayis, 
“house.” 

The vowel system of the Ashkenazi pronunciation is far 
from being homogeneous. Thus the holem is pronounced as 
[ey], and its realization is identical to that of the sere, in the 
northeastern variety of the Ashkenazi pronunciation (this 
variety is more commonly called the “Lithuanian”); as [oy] 
in the southeastern and central variety; as [aw] in many 
of the subtypes of the western varieties; as [ow] in those 
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formerly in Cologne, taught the history of Chinese art. A 
scholar in the same field, William Cohn (1880-1961), went 
from Berlin to Oxford, England. A great contribution to art 
history in general and to English architectural history in par- 
ticular was made by Sir Nikolaus *Pevsner. Another notewor- 
thy Anglo-German architectural writer was Helen Rosenau 
(c. 1910- ). A scholar who concentrated on religious archi- 
tecture was Richard Krautheimer (1897— ), one of whose 
first books dealt with medieval German synagogues. He later 
wrote a standard work in many volumes on the early churches 
of Rome as well as a study of the Renaissance sculptor Ghib- 
erti. Paul Frankl (1877-1962) was a thoughtful interpreter of 
Gothic architecture and Paul Zucker (1890- ) related his ex- 
perience as a Berlin architect to works — the later ones pub- 
lished after his emigration to the U.S. - on such varied sub- 
jects as the history of city planning, bridge architecture, and 
aesthetics. Important contributions to the history of paint- 
ing and sculpture were made by Jewish scholars, who studied 
the problems of particular periods and styles. Walter Fried- 
laender (1873-1966), first in Freiburg, Germany, later in New 
York, helped to clarify 16'*-century mannerism, while Werner 
Weisbach (1873-1953) enriched the concept of baroque art by 
relating it to the politico-theological problems of the follow- 
ing century. Many art historians have been influenced by the 
scholarship and teaching of Adolf Goldschmidt (1863-1944), 
who occupied the important chair of art history at Berlin Uni- 
versity. He was a careful researcher, an exceptionally learned 
author, and a devoted teacher whose publications encompass 
many subjects, including medieval ivories, manuscripts, and 
bronze doors. Another German Jew who devoted himself to 
the medieval arts was George Swarzenski (1876-1957), whose 
connoisseurship and administrative skill were of considerable 
value to the museums of Frankfurt. 

The Warburg Institute has had an intense impact on the 
ideas of art historians who went to the United States from Ger- 
many. Founded in Hamburg by Aby *Warburg (1866-1929), 
it moved to London in 1933. Under the direction of Warburg 
himself and of Fritz Saxl (1890-1948), the library became a 
center of humanistic studies and of publications in the field of 
“Kulturwissenschaft.” Erwin *Panofsky, who became a mem- 
ber of the Institute of Advanced Studies at Princeton, trans- 
muted iconography from an amalgam of auxiliary information 
into the science of iconology. In Panofsky the study of human- 
ism underlying the philosophy of the Warburg Institute found 
its rich fulfillment. There were three other men with equally 
wide horizons of scholarship. One was the Russian-born 
Meyer Schapiro (1904-_), whose analysis and interpretation of 
artists and their works stretches from the classical to the con- 
temporary scene. In 1965 he became professor of art history 
at Columbia University. The others were Otto Kurz (1908- ) 
and Rudolf Wittkower (1901-_), a German by birth, who also 
held a chair at Columbia, specializing in Italian art of the ba- 
roque period. E.H. Gombrich (1909-_), director of the War- 
burg Institute, was interested in the relationship between art 
and psychology. His Story of Art is a popular art history. 
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The following Italians should be mentioned: Igino Supino 
(b. 1858), an authority on restoration work; Ettore Modigliani 
(1873-1947), superintendent of ancient and modern work in 
Milan and founder of the Scala Theater Museum; and Paolo 
*d’Ancona (1878-1964), who wrote on Renaissance and mod- 
ern art. 

Since the establishment of the State of Israel and the 
founding of its Universities, all of the four major institutions 
have departments of art history, and many regional colleges 
have instituted instruction in art history as well. Israel’s most 
prominent scholar of art history was Moshe *Barasch, who 
specialized in the Renaissance period. 


Historians of Jewish Art 

When the various fields of Jewish studies were defined by the 
scholars of the 19" century German movement * Wissenschaft 
des Judentums, Jewish art was not one of them. The prevalent 
notion in this period was that this aspect of Jewish life was 
not worthy of serious research since Judaism banned images 
and one should even question whether Jewish art ever ex- 
isted. Actually, the first to deal with visual aspects of Jewish 
culture were Christian scholars, such as the French archeolo- 
gist Louis-Félicien de Saulcy (1807-1880), who served as the 
consul of France in Jerusalem, and in 1858 published a book 
dealing with artistic creativity in biblical times (Histoire de 
lart judaique). The first Jewish scholar in the field was the 
Hungarian David *Kaufmann (1852-1899), who was actually 
interested in a vast spectrum of Jewish disciplines, including 
Jewish art and archeology. Kaufmann’s seminal articles deal 
with the problem of art in rabbinical literature, synagogue in- 
terior decoration, ancient floor mosaics that were excavated 
during his lifetime, and Hebrew manuscript illumination. 
In 1898, Kaufmann collaborated with other scholars on the 
publication of the first monograph in the field, namely on the 
14'-century Sephardi Sarajevo Haggadah (Die Haggadah von 
Sarajevo: Eine spanisch-judische Bilderhandschrift des Mittel- 
alters, Vienna, 1898). 

Toward the end of the 19 century scholarly attention 
was drawn for the first time to the study of Jewish ceremo- 
nial artistic objects. It was at this time that collections of cer- 
emonial art were first established (e.g., that of Isaac Strauss in 
Paris), exhibited to the public (e.g., the Anglo-Jewish exhibi- 
tion in London, 1887), and the first Jewish museums opened in 
some European-Jewish capitals (e.g., Vienna, 1897; Frankfurt, 
1901). While some publications accompanied these events, the 
real impetus to scientific study of Jewish ceremonial art was 
given by yet another Christian scholar, the German Heinrich 
Frauberger (1845-1920). Frauberger served as the director of 
the Industrial and Crafts Museum (Kunstgewerbemuseum) 
in Duesseldorf, and his curiosity to investigate this topic was 
aroused when a local architect sought his advice on the de- 
sign of a Jewish tombstone. In 1901 Frauberger established in 
Frankfurt the Gesellschaft zur Erforschung jueduscher kun- 
stdenkmaeler, which engaged a number of Jewish scholars 
(mainly Rudolf Halo and Erich Toeplitz), and issued an il- 
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varieties of the Ashkenazi pronunciation used in the last 
generations in English-speaking countries. By and large the 
geographical distribution of the main varieties of the Ash- 
kenazi pronunciation agrees with that of the dialects of Yid- 
dish. 

To quote another illustration of the heterogeneity ex- 
tant in the Ashkenazi pronunciation as to the realizations of 
the vowels: the qames is realized, in different varieties of the 
Ashkenazi pronunciation, as [o] or [u]. Of all the three major 
groups into which the traditional non-Samaritan pronuncia- 
tions of Hebrew are divided, the Ashkenazi pronunciation is 
the only one to possess distinct phonetic realizations for all 
seven vowel graphemes of the Tiberian vocalization system: 
Sureq-qibbus (the qibbus in the Tiberian vocalization is an al- 
lograph of the Sureq and does not denote a different vowel 
phoneme), holem, qames, hireq, sere, segol, and pathah. In the 
Yemenite pronunciation, which reflects the Babylonian, there 
is no distinction between pathah and segol (see above); in the 
Sephardi, which continues the Palestinian, there is no distinc- 
tion between qames and pathah on the one hand and between 
sere and segol on the other. In the course of time, however, 
some varieties of the Ashkenazi pronunciation developed a 
leveling of the realizations of two of the seven Tiberian vow- 
els. In the northeastern (“Lithuanian”) variety the realization 


of the holem had been equaled with that of the sere, both be- 
coming consequently [ey]; in most, if not all, subtypes of the 
southwestern and central varieties the realization of the sureq- 
qgibbus had been equaled with that of the hireq, both becoming 
consequently [i] or rounded [i]. These developments within 
the Ashkenazi pronunciation resulted from parallel develop- 
ments in the Yiddish dialects of the regions in which the above 
varieties of the Ashkenazi pronunciation were used. The fact 
that the Ashkenazi pronunciation had originally possessed 
distinct phonetic realizations for all seven vowels of the Ti- 
berian vocalization system led some scholars to surmise that 
the Ashkenazi pronunciation constitutes, in its vowel system, a 
direct continuation of the Tiberian pronunciation. This opin- 
ion, however, cannot be accepted since there is evidence that 
until the 13 century c.g. the Sephardi pronunciation was 
used by the Ashkenazi communities. The above evidence is 
borne out by various sources (vocalized texts, transcriptions 
of Hebrew words in Latin character, notes in grammatical 
treatises), which show that in Ashkenazi communities until 
the 13" century c.£. the games was realized as pathah and the 
sere as segol, and these two features are typical of the Sephardi 
pronunciation. The evidence is reinforced by certain Hebrew 
loanwords in Yiddish in which historical games is reflected by 
pathah and historical sere by segol. 
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Map 2. Traditional classification of Yiddish dialects. After M. I. Herzog, The Yiddish Language in Northern Poland, Bloomington, Indiana, 1965. 
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How can the fact be explained that until the 13" cen- 
tury c.g. there prevailed in the Ashkenazi communities (or, 
at least, in a number of them) the Sephardi pronunciation, 
making no distinction between games and pathah on the one 
hand and between sere and segol on the other, and later these 
communities developed the Ashkenazi pronunciation, which 
differentiates between the above vowels? Max *Weinreich sug- 
gested that the pronunciation which is known as Ashkenazi 
was formed, in its main features, in Central Europe approxi- 
mately in the 13" century; until that period the pronunciation 
used by the Ashkenazi communities was rather close to the 
Sephardi. The formation of the Ashkenazi pronunciation at 
that time in Europe resulted from the introduction of the Tibe- 
rian pronunciation (mainly as concerns the vowel system) into 
the Ashkenazi communities, this introduction being made by 
“Babylonian” scholars and teachers who immigrated to Cen- 
tral Europe from Babylonia (Iraq). By that time, and in fact 
for generations before, the original Babylonian pronunciation 
(for which see above) had been superseded in the Babylonian 
communities by the Tiberian. The Babylonian teachers and 
scholars were the carriers of the Tiberian pronunciation, and 
its transplantation into the Ashkenazi communities is due to 
their activity in these communities. The introduction of the 
Tiberian pronunciation into the Ashkenazi communities, 
which, according to Weinreich, played a major role in the for- 
mation of the Ashkenazi pronunciation, is a part of a more 
general process that took place at that time in Ashkenaz, and 
which Weinreich calls “The Babylonian Renaissance.” Wein- 
reich’s theory is weak in that there is not sufficient historical 
evidence for the transplantation of the Tiberian pronuncia- 
tion into the Ashkenazi communities through the medium of 
“Babylonian” scholars and teachers. The explanation offered 
by Yalon, with whom Weinreich agrees as to the very exis- 
tence of a Sephardi pronunciation (or a pronunciation close 
to the Sephardi) in the Ashkenazi communities prior to the 
13" century, is more plausible. Yalon’s opinion is that the devel- 
opment of the distinction between games and pathah, as well 
as between sere and segol - that is, of the main features in the 
vowel system in which the Ashkenazi pronunciation differs 
from the Sephardi - is due to the influence of the vowel system 
of Yiddish of that period (the Judeo-German dialects of the 
13" century) on the pronunciation of Hebrew current in the 
Ashkenazi communities. In these dialects there was a sound 
shift a > o (cf. e.g., German das, Yiddish dos, “this”), and this 
sound shift brought over the realization of the games (which 
had been realized before as a pathah, that is, as [a]) as [o] in 
the Ashkenazi pronunciation of Hebrew. The rise of the differ- 
entiation between sere and segol followed a similar course. 


Classification of the Pronunciations of Hebrew 

The classification of the pronunciations of Hebrew is presented 
in two charts, the first showing the historical aspects of the 
classification (See Table 1: Hebrew Pronunciations — Historical 
Classification), the second indicating the present-day ramifi- 
cations (or, to be more precise, the ramifications that existed, 
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Table 1. Historical classification 


The Pronunciations 
of Hebrew 


Samaritan Non-Samaritan 


Tiberian Babylonian 


Palestinian 


Sephardi Yemenite 


Ashkenazi 


especially as to the varieties of the Ashkenazi pronunciation, 
until the extermination of the Jewish population of central 
Europe during World War 11). (See Table 2: Hebrew Pronun- 
ciations — Present-day Classification.) 

Chart: Hebrew Pronunciations - Historical Classification 
shows that whereas the Babylonian pronunciation was con- 
tinued by the Yemenite and the Palestinian by the Sephardi 
and (indirectly - see above) by the Ashkenazi, there is no di- 
rect continuation of the Tiberian pronunciation in any of the 
pronunciations that were adopted by the Jewish communities. 
The present-day classification of non-Samaritan Hebrew pro- 
nunciation is as follows: 

The Yemenite ramifications divide into Central, North- 
ern, Southwestern, Aden, and Eastern. 

The Ashkenazi branches are Western and Eastern. The 
Eastern further subdivides into Northeastern, Southeastern, 
and Central. 

Among the Sephardi pronunciations there are those of 
the European communities - Ladino-speaking communities, 
Italian-speaking communities, and Dutch-Portuguese pro- 
nunciation — and the pronunciations of the Asian (Yemenite 
excepted) and African communities - Arabic-speaking com- 
munities, Aramaic-speaking communities, Persian-speaking 
communities, and Georgian-speaking communities. 


THE REALIZATIONS OF THE CONSONANTS 
AND THE VOWELS AND THE STRESS PATTERNS 
IN THE VARIOUS PRONUNCIATIONS 


First, a word of comment on the term “realization” In de- 
scribing the sounds extant in the traditional pronunciations 
of Hebrew we have to deal with a pronunciation of a literary 
language transmitted from generation to generation through 
a reading tradition. In each of these reading traditions specific 
phonetic values are given to the letters that represent conso- 
nants and vowels, as well as to the vocalization signs which 
represent vowels and some other phonological entities. These 
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Table 2. Present-day classification 
The Pronunciations 


of Hebrew 


Samaritan 


Sephardi 


Pronunciations of Pronunciations 


European of Asian 
communities (Yemenite excepted) 
and African 
communities 


Ladino-speaking 


communities communities 


Italian-speaking 


communities communities 


Dutch-Portuguese 


Pronunciation communities 


Georgian-speaking 


communities 


phonetic values are called the realizations of the letters and the 
vocalization signs. (See Table 3: Realization of Graphemes.) 


The Consonants 

n”p274A2. ‘The realization of these letters as plosives [bgdkpt] in 
initial position and medially after a consonant and as fricatives 
[vedkft] is attested in the Middle Ages in all Arabic-speaking 
communities, including Spain, and in France (I. Garbell, in: 
Bulletin de la Société de Linguistique de Paris, 50 (1954), 232). 
Of the pronunciations of Hebrew extant today, only the Ye- 
menite pronunciation, and that of the Aramaic-speaking 
communities of Zakho (near Mosul, in Iraqi Kurdistan) dif- 
ferentiate the plosive series from the fricative series in the re- 
alizations of all the six letters. Other communities have frica- 
tive counterparts for the plosive realizations of some of the 
letters only, and the details will be given here. The realization 
of each of the N”D2732 letters in the various communities will 
be presented according to the phonetic order of these letters 
(that is, in the order, D, 3, N, 7, 3, and 3). 

For the letter 5, there exist in all communities, but for 
the Georgian-speaking community of the Caucasus, a plosive, 
[p], and a fricative, [f], realization for the hard and the soft p 
respectively. The Georgian-speaking community has only the 
plosive realization [p] for both hard 5 and soft 5. Members of 
Arabic-speaking communities tend to replace [p] by [f] as the 
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Non-Samaritan 


Arabic-speaking 


Aramaic-speaking 


Persian-speaking 


Ashkenazi Yemenite 
Western Eastern 
Northeastern Central 
Southeastern Northern 
Central Southwestern 
Aden 
Eastern 


realization of hard 8, but all these communities have both [p] 
and [f] as the realizations of hard and soft D respectively. 

The letter 2 is constantly, whether hard or soft, realized as 
the plosive [b] by many Arabic-speaking communities (those 
of Iraq, Syria, Egypt, Libya, North Tunisia, and Algeria), as 
well as by the Dutch-Portuguese community of Amsterdam 
and by some Italian communities, such as the community of 
Leghorn. In the Yemenite community, the learned members 
distinguish between the plosive realization, [b], for hard 2 
and the fricative realization, [v], for soft 2; other members of 
the community have [b], or both [b] and the bilabial fricative 
[B], as the realizations of the letter 2, hard or soft. Such a free 
variation between [b] and [{] is found also in other commu- 
nities, namely those of eastern Kurdistan, the island of Djerba, 
southern Algeria and some of the provinces of Morocco. In 
the Persian-speaking communities, hard 3 is realized as [b], 
soft 2 as either [6] or [v], and, in the vicinity of a back vowel, 
as the semivowel [w]. This realization of soft 3 as [w] also oc- 
curs, when it comes at the end ofa syllable, in some commu- 
nities in the northwestern part of Italy. The Georgian-speak- 
ing community has only [}] as the realization of both soft and 
hard 3. All the communities not mentioned here have [b] and 
[v] as the realization of hard and soft 3, respectively. 

The letter n, when hard, is realized as voiceless (or for- 
tis) dental (or alveolar) plosive by all communities but not a 
few exceptions: in some communities of Yemen, affricate [ts] 
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occurs (mostly as a free variant of [t]). When it is soft, it is 
realized as [s] by the Ashkenazi communities, as interdental 
voiceless [t] by the Yemenite community, the Arabic-speak- 
ing Iraqi community, and the Aramaic-speaking community 
of Zakho in northern Iraq; as [d] by the communities of Italy 
(but for the Sephardi communities of this country); and as 
voiced interdental or postdental [d] by the Cochin community 
of India. All other communities have [f] as the realization of 
both hard and soft n, but for some communities of Morocco 
which have the affricate [ts] for both hard and soft n. 

Only relatively few communities differentiate the real- 
ization of soft 7 from that of hard 7. Soft 7 is realized as an in- 
terdental [d], whereas hard 7 is [d], by the Yemenite commu- 
nity, by the Aramaic-speaking Zakho community of northern 
Iraq (where [z] appears as a free variant), and by a number 
of communities in the Balkan countries. The Arabic-speak- 
ing community of Iraq has [d] as the realization of soft 7 only 
in a few words: in the divine name [adonay] and in the word 
[‘ehad], “one, but only when occurring in the first verse of 
Qeriat Shema. In all other words [d] is the realization of both 
hard and soft 7 in the Iraqi community. 

Dis realized as a voiceless velar stop, [k], when hard, and 
as a voiceless velar fricative [k], when soft, by all communities 
but for the Samaritan, who has [k] for both hard and soft 9. 

4, when soft, is realized as a voiced velar fricative, [g], by 
most Arabic-speaking communities, as well as by some com- 
munities of the Balkans. The Dutch-Portuguese community 
has a voiceless velar fricative, [k], as the realization of soft 3. 
All communities not mentioned here have only one realiza- 
tion, [g], for both hard and soft 3. This is also the realization 
of hard 3in the above communities who do maintain this dif- 
ferentiation, except for certain Yemenite communities. The 
communities of central Yemen have a voiced prepalatal affri- 
cate, [g], as the realization of hard 3; those of extreme eastern 
Yemen, and some of those of northern Yemen - a voiced pre- 
palatal plosive, [g’]. 


THE GUTTURALS. ‘The Laryngeals. The letter X is realized as 
a glottal stop, [’], in most pronunciations. It should be noted, 
however, that in the Ashkenazi pronunciation, and occasion- 
ally, but much less frequently, also in some Sephardi (including 
the Italian) and Yemenite pronunciations, it may be realized as 
zero, that is, it is not represented by any sound. In some Ash- 
kenazi pronunciations the contact between two vowels caused 
by the elision of X in medial intervocalic position gives birth 
to a glide. In the Georgian-speaking community as well as in 
some North African communities, and in the community of 
Cochin (India), [h] appears as free variant of &. 

The letter 71 is realized as a glottal fricative [voiced or 
voiceless] by most communities. In the Italian-speaking com- 
munities its realization is, however, zero, as that of X. In some 
Ashkenazi communities, as well as in some communities of the 
Balkan countries, and in a great number of communities lo- 
cated in the area stretching from Libya to southeast Morocco, it 
varies freely with the realizations of X, that is also with zero. 
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Final consonantal 7 (7 with a mappigq) is realized as [h] 
in the Yemenite pronunciation and in those of some other 
Arabic-speaking communities. In the Ashkenazi communi- 
ties and in most Sephardi communities of Europe it is gener- 
ally realized as zero. In the Dutch-Portuguese community it 
is realized as [aha]. 


The Pharyngeals. ‘The realizations of the letters 7 and ¥ as 
voiceless and voiced pharyngeal fricatives, [h] and [‘], respec- 
tively, are found in all Arabic-speaking communities and in 
most Aramaic-speaking communities. Most of the Persian- 
speaking communities, however, have [h] as the realization of 
mn, and zero as that of Mi. Y is realized as a voiceless velar frica- 
tive, [k], by all European communities, both Ashkenazi and 
Sephardi, and by the Georgian-speaking community. ¥ is re- 
alized as [’] or zero by all of the European communities, with 
the exception of those of Italy and the Dutch-Portuguese of 
Amsterdam. The latter communities have a voiced velar na- 
sal, [n] - the sound of ng in the English word “king” - as the 
realization of y. The Georgian-speaking community has for 
this letter a voiceless glottalized uvular plosive, [q’], in initial 
and final position; intervocally it is realized as a voiced laryn- 
gealized uvular fricative. 


THE EMPHATICS. Wis realized identically to its non-emphatic 
counterpart, N in the pronunciations of the Ashkenazi, Ital- 
ian, Dutch-Portuguese, and Sephardi communities of Europe, 
as well as in the pronunciation of the communities of Persia 
and eastern Kurdistan (in the pronunciation of the Kurdish 
communities, however, a historical 0 is reflected in the qual- 
ity of the phones of the word, which became emphatic). In 
the Arabic-speaking communities, the Aramaic-speaking 
community of Iraqi Kurdistan and in the Georgian-speaking 
community the realization of 0 differs from that of N: it is a 
velarized dental (or alveolar) voiceless (or fortis) plosive, [f], 
in most Arabic-speaking communities and in the aforemen- 
tioned Aramaic-speaking community; either [¢] or [d], the 
voiced (or lenis) counterpart of voiceless (or fortis) [#], in the 
Yemenite community, and [tf], a voiceless glottalized dental 
plosive in the Georgian-speaking community. 

3 is realized as a voiceless dental affricate [ts] by the Ash- 
kenazi, Italian, and Dutch-Portuguese communities; as [s], a 
velarized hissing sound, in the Arabic-speaking communities 
and the Aramaic-speaking community of Iraqi Kurdistan; as 
a non-emphatic [s] — its realization being identical to that of 
D - in the Persian-speaking communities, in the Aramaic- 
speaking communities of eastern Kurdistan and Azarbaijan, 
in the Georgian-speaking community, in the community of 
Cochin (India), and in some communities of the Balkan and 
North African countries. 

? is realized identically to its non-emphatic counterpart, 
2, in the Ashkenazi, the Italian, the Dutch-Portuguese, and the 
other Sephardi communities of Europe, in some Algerian and 
east Moroccan communities, and a number of Persian-speak- 
ing communities. In the following communities ? is realized in 
a way different from 3: in the communities of central, north- 
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Notes to Table 3. 

1. Two or more phonetic signs are given as the realiza- 
tions of any letter (or of a vowel sign) in a specific community, 
when the letter has two or more realizations, the relationship 
between them being that of “free” or “positional” allophones 
(that is, sounds whose articulation depends on their position 
in the word, the preceding and the following sounds, the struc- 
ture of the syllable, etc.). 

One of the phonetic signs that represent the realizations 
of a letter comes in brackets when it is less common than the 
other realizations, or when it is used only by a part of the com- 
munity in question. 

2. c stands for “consonant.” cc = a geminated, double, 
consonant. 

3. The sign ~ above a letter representing a vowel, denotes 
that the vowel is ultrashort, e.g. [4] = ultrashort [a]. 

4. A long vowel is denoted by a line above it, e.g. [a] = 
long [a]. 





ern, and eastern Yemen it is realized as a voiced velar or uvu- 
lar plosive [g] or [g]. In the communities of southwest Yemen 
and Aden it is realized as a voiceless uvular plosive, [q], which 
has, particularly in the community of Aden, a voiced uvular 
fricative, [¥], as its variant in certain positions. In some Per- 
sian-speaking communities }? is realized as a voiced uvular 
stop, [g], which has as its variant a voiced uvular fricative [¥]; 
other Persian-speaking communities realize ? as [k]. Many 
Arabic-speaking communities and those speaking Aramaic 
have a voiceless uvular plosive, [q], as the realization of ??. In 
the community of Aleppo, as well as in some communities of 
Algeria and Morocco, } is realized as a glottal stop, [’]; in these 
communities, however, this realization of [’] exists alongside 
with [q]. In the communities of southern Algeria and Cochin, 
7 has a velar, or uvular, voiceless fricative, [k], as its realiza- 
tion (along with the realization [q]). In the Georgian-speaking 
community /? is realized as a velar-uvular affricate, [k¥]. 


THE SIBILANTS. No community maintains the distinction 
that existed in biblical Hebrew between the phonemes repre- 
sented by the letters , 0, and W. In the Samaritan community 
the realization of is identical to that of W; in all other com- 
munities the realization of Y is equal to that of 0. Most com- 
munities realize Y¥ as an unvoiced hushing sound, [3], and 0 
(as well as W) as an unvoiced hissing sound, [s]. Exceptions 
are the following: 

(1) In the northeastern (“Lithuanian”) Ashkenazi and 
some North African communities, no distinction was made 
between the realization of @ on the one hand and that of 0 
(and ) on the other, the exact articulation of the sound rep- 
resenting both w and 0 (and t&”) - whether [5] or a sound inter- 
mediary between [5] and [s] - varying locally. This pronuncia- 
tion, which corresponds to dialectal features of northeastern 
Yiddish, tended to disappear after about 1930. A similar phe- 
nomenon occurs in some Moroccan communities in which 
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both w and 0 (and Wt) are realized as a sound intermediary 
between [s] and [s], or as [s]. 

(2) In some communities of Greece the realization of ¥ 
as [$] has a variant [s]. 

(3) In the communities of northwest Italy, and to a lesser 
extent in the communities of northeast Italy, W is realized as 
[s]. 

1 is realized by most communities as a voiced hissing 
sound, [z]. In some Italian-speaking communities it is real- 
ized as a voiceless hissing sound, [s]; in other communities 
as an affricate, voiced, [dz], or voiceless, [ts]. In both catego- 
ries of these communities, the exact realization of | depends 
on the position of the letter in the word. In some communi- 
ties of Morocco it is realized as a sound intermediary between 
[z] and [ Z]. 


RESH. ‘The letter 1 is realized as an apical flap or trill, [r], by 
most of the Arabic-speaking, Aramaic-speaking, and Persian- 
speaking communities as well as by the Sephardi communi- 
ties of Europe. Most of the Ashkenazi communities, on the 
other hand, realize it as a voiced velar fricative [g], or a velar 
frictionless continuant; some Ashkenazi communities, how- 
ever, realize 1 as an apical flap or trill, [r]. 


THE SEMIVOWELS. ‘The letter 1 is realized by most Arabic- 
speaking communities as the semivowel [w]; in some com- 
munities of Syria and Egypt, as well as in northwest Morocco, 
it is realized as a labiodental voiced fricative, [v]; in the com- 
munities of northeast Morocco the realization [w] has the 
variant [v]; in some communities of Algeria [w] is realized as 
a bilabial voiced stop, [b]. In the Aramaic-speaking commu- 
nities 1 is realized as [w]; this realization, however, has a bila- 
bial voiced fricative, [8], as its variant. In the Persian-speaking 
communities the realization of lis identical to that of soft 2: it 
is either a bilabial voiced fricative, [B], or a labiodental voiced 
fricative, [v]; in the environment of a back vowel it has as its 
variant the semivowel [w]. Some Italian-speaking communi- 
ties realize as [v] when it comes in initial and medial position, 
but as [w] in final position. 

All Ashkenazi communities have [v] as the realization 
of 1. 

The letter ” is realized by the great majority of the com- 
munities as the palatal semivowel [y]. Some communities 
have for this realization the variants [i] or [7], the particular 
positions in which these variants occur differing for the vari- 
ous communities. In some communities in northeast Italy, ”, 
when occurring at the beginning of a syllable, is realized as 
the voiced prepalatal affricate, [g]. According to the medieval 
grammarians Profiat Duran and Abraham de Balmes, such 
was the realization of geminated ° in Provence and Italy. 


GEMINATION. The dages forte is realized by doubling the 
consonant in the Arabic-speaking communities and the Ara- 
maic-speaking communities of eastern Kurdistan. However, a 
single consonant occurs in some of these communities as the 
realization of a letter which has a dages forte, particularly in 
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an unstressed syllable. Most of the Italian-speaking commu- 
nities also have a doubling of the consonant as realization of 
the dages forte; the communities of northeast and northwest 
Italy, however, tend to realize a letter with a dages forte in a way 
identical to that of a letter not possessing a dages forte. 

All the Ashkenazi communities, as well as the Persian- 
speaking communities, disregard the dages forte in their tra- 
ditional pronunciations. 


The Vowels 

The basic features of the vowel systems of the three major 
groups of the traditional pronunciations, in their relation to 
the Tiberian system of vocalization, were described above. We 
shall now present the realizations of the vowels in the vari- 
ous pronunciations. 


SUREQ-QIBBUS }, ~. The Ashkenazi communities of the re- 
gions in which southeastern and central Yiddish was spo- 
ken - that is the Ukraine, Poland, Western Hungary, Western 
Slovakia, etc. - realize the Sureq and the qibbus as [i], or, some 
of them, as [ii] (rounded [i]). A realization of the sureq and 
the qibbus as [ii], or as a centralized variant of this vowel, [#], 
also exists in a number of other communities — in some com- 
munities of Yemen, in Shiraz (Persia), Azarbaijan, in western 
Kurdistan, in some communities of northwestern Morocco, 
in northwestern Italy — but in most of these communities the 
realizations in question, rounded [i] and [#], are in fact vari- 
ants of [u]. Since qibbus appears in the vocalization of the Bible 
mostly in closed unstressed syllable, some scholars stated that 
in these communities a realization of the gibbus is found - 
rounded [i] or [#] - which differs from that of the sureq, which 
is [u]. But the situation is not so. Today a consistent and regu- 
lar differentiation between the realization of the Sureq and that 
of the qibbus does not exist in any community. 

For communities in which the difference between the re- 
alizations of the sureq (and the qibbus) and that of the holem 
was neutralized, see below. 


HOLEM 1, —. In two groups of communities, which were geo- 
graphically located quite apart, the realization of the holem 
was identical with that of the sere: in the communities of the 
regions in which northeastern (“Lithuanian”) Yiddish was 
spoken, and in the communities of southwest Yemen (as well 
as in the community of Aden): in the former group both the 
holem and the sere were realized as [ey], in the latter as [e]. 
From a historical point of view, however, there is no relation 
between the realization of holem as sere in these two groups 
of communities. In the “Lithuanian” communities this real- 
ization apparently resulted from an interference of Yiddish in 
the traditional pronunciation of Hebrew. In the pronunciation 
of the aforementioned Yemenite communities, the realization 
of holem as sere constitutes a feature of the pronunciation that 
prevailed in some Babylonian communities of the geonic pe- 
riod (see above). 

The communities of the regions in which central and 
southeastern Yiddish was spoken realized the holem as [oy], 
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some German-speaking communities as [au], English-speak- 
ing communities as [ou]. In the communities of central, north- 
ern, and eastern Yemen — that is, in all Yemenite communities 
but for these in which holem is realized as sere (see above) — 
the holem is realized as a lower-mid rounded central vowel, 
[6] (quite similar to the realization of eu in French peur). A 
similar realization of the holem is attested in the Aramaic- 
speaking communities of Persian *Azerbaijan. 


QAMES AND PATHAH -, z. All the Sephardi communities 
of Europe, the Italian communities, the Dutch-Portuguese 
communities of Amsterdam, and all the Asian and African 
communities — but for the Yemenite and the Persian (to some 
extent — see below) — do not differentiate between the realiza- 
tion of games gadol (that is, a games not occurring in a closed 
unstressed syllable) and that of a pathah: they are both realized 
as a low front (or, in some communities, low central) vowel, 
[a]. This is a feature typical of the Sephardi pronunciation. In 
the Aramaic-speaking communities of eastern Kurdistan and 
Persian Azerbaijan a historical games gadol (which is realized 
as [a]) is reflected by the emphaticization of the phones of the 
word in which it occurs. All the above-mentioned communi- 
ties realize qames qatan, i.e., games which comes in a closed 
unstressed syllable (and which historically reflects the pho- 
neme [u]) as [o], that is as a holem. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that the communities in question make two exceptions 
to the realization as [o] of games which historically reflects 
the phoneme [u], namely: 

(1) A qames preceding a hatef-qames, e.g., in 1)Y3, is con- 
sistently regarded by these communities as a games gadol, and 
is realized as [a]. This realization of the games originated in 
the fact that these communities regard the metheg that follows 
a qames preceding a hatef-qames as indicating that the *qames 
is a games gadol (whereas in fact it indicates that the syllable 
is open and that it has secondary stress). 

(2) In the word ¥9, but only in two instances in the Bible 
(Ps. 35:10; Prov. 19:7) the games is realized as [a], that is, this 
word is pronounced [kal]. The reason for this lies in the fact 
that in these two instances the word 9) has an accent, and this 
has been taken by the communities whose pronunciation is 
Sephardi to indicate that the games is a games gadol, which is 
realized as a pathah, namely [a] (see Z. Ben-Hayyim, Studies 
in the Traditions of the Hebrew Language (1954), 71-72). 

The Ashkenazi, the Yemenite, and some Persian commu- 
nities differentiate between the realizations of games (qames 
gadol as well as qames gatan: no distinction is made in these 
communities between these entities) and that of pathah. In 
the Ashkenazi communities the games is realized as [o] or [u] 
(the latter realization prevailing in communities of the region 
in which central and southeastern Yiddish is spoken). Most 
of the Yemenite communities realize the games as a rounded 
lower-mid back vowel, [4]; the communities of Habban and 
Hadina in Hadramaut realize the qames as an unrounded low 
back vowel, [b]. Some Persian-speaking communities realize 
the games as a rounded lower-mid back vowel, [a]. 
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SERE AND SEGOL -, ~. All the communities which follow 
the Sephardi pronunciation have one realization for both sere 
and segol (see above). This realization is a front higher-mid or 
lower-mid vowel, [e] or [¢]. In some North African commu- 
nities no distinction is made between the realizations of sere 
(and segol) and that of hireq. This applies also, to some extent, 
to the Iraqi community. In the Yemenite pronunciation the re- 
alization of the segol is identical with that of the pathah. The 
Ashkenazi pronunciations are divided into two major groups 
as to the realizations of sere and segol: 

(1) The communities of the area of northeastern Yiddish 
(the “Lithuanian” communities), as well as some other Ashke- 
nazi communities, realized the segol (in a stressed syllable) as 
a front unrounded higher-mid vowel, [e]; the sere is realized 
as the diphthong [ey]. 

(2) Many communities of the areas of central and south- 
eastern Yiddish realize the segol in a stressed syllable as [ey] 
and the sere as [ay]. No community makes any distinction 
between the realization of a defective sere and that of full 
(“plene”) sere, as well as between the realization of a defective 
segol and that of a full (“plene”) segol. 


HIREQ -. All communities realize the hireq as a high front 
vowel, [i], with some positional variants. In eastern Yemen 
the hireq is realized as a central vowel, [a]. 


THE SEWA -. In presenting the realizations of the sewa two 
points should be considered: the principles that guide the 
various communities in differentiating a mobile sewa from a 
quiescent Sewa; the realizations of the mobile sewa in the vari- 
ous communities. 


Mobile Sewa and Quiescent Sewa in the Various 
Communities. The Yemenite community and the communi- 
ties that adhere to the Sephardi pronunciation, including the 
Italian community, regard the sewa sign as denoting mobile 
Sewa when it belongs to one of the following categories: 

(1) when it appears in the beginning of a word; 

(2) when it follows another Sewa; 

(3) when it comes with a letter that has a dages forte; 

(4) when it comes with the second of two identical let- 
ters, as in the word 713] (to this rule, however, there are ex- 
ceptions); 

(5) when it follows, in medial position, games, sere, holem, 
Sureq, or hireq which do not come ina syllable that has a pri- 
mary stress, but may have a secondary stress (the reading tra- 
ditions of many communities regard the metheg as a sign de- 
noting secondary stress), and after which a dages forte does 
not come (this applies mostly to the hireq). It should be noted 
that there is no general consistency as to the realizations of 
the sewa of this category as a mobile sewa. In Hebrew gram- 
mar this mobile Sewa is known as “a Sewa following a ‘long 
vowel”; in the traditional pronunciation of these communities, 
however, there is no consistent differentiation between “long” 
and “short” vowels in accordance with the opposition between 
these two categories of vowels in Hebrew medieval grammati- 
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cal theory (primarily, in the grammatical theory of the school 
of the Kimhis). Therefore, for the actual pronunciation of the 
communities in question this kind of mobile sewa cannot be 
defined in terms of “a sewa following a ‘long vowel.” 

In some Yemenite pronunciations the second of two final 
Sewas is regarded as mobile. 

In the reading of the post-biblical literature the commu- 
nities who adhere to the Sephardi tradition disclose some de- 
viations from the ways they follow in differentiating the mo- 
bile Sewa from the quiescent Sewa in the reading of the Bible. 
The most prominent among these deviations is the realization 
as a quiescent sewa of the sewa in forms of the qatéla, qatélu, 
qotélim, and qotélot patterns. 

In the pronunciations of the Ashkenazi communities a 
sewa which historically should be regarded mobile is in fact 
quiescent in many cases. This is always the case with a sewa 
coming with a letter that has a dages forte (see above, category 
(3)); these communities do not geminate the consonants) and 
with a Sewa that follows a so-called “long vowel” (above, cat- 
egory (5)). As to an initial Sewa (above, category (1)), its real- 
ization either as a vowel (that is, as a mobile Sewa) or as zero 
(that is, as a quiescent Sewa) depends on the phonological rules 
according to which initial clusters may or may not exist in the 
vernaculars of the various communities. 


The Realizations of the Mobile Sewa. In the Yemenite com- 
munity there exist three categories in the realizations of the 
mobile sewa: 

(1) when it comes with a letter which is not followed 
by’ or by a guttural (that is, a laryngeal - 5, X, or a pharyn- 
geal — y, 1), the Sewa is realized like an ultrashort pathah, 
namely, [a]; 

(2) when it comes with a letter which is followed by °, the 
Sewa is realized as an ultrashort hireq, namely [i]; 

(3) when it comes with a letter which is followed by a 
guttural (but is not itself a guttural), the Sewa is realized as an 
ultrashort vowel, whose quality is identical to that of the vowel 
of the following guttural. Thus, when the vowel of the follow- 
ing guttural is a games, the sewa is realized as an ultrashort 
qames namely, [6]; when it is a Sureq, the Sewa is realized as 
an ultrashort sureq, namely [U]; when it is a holem the Sewa is 
realized as an ultrashort holem, namely [6]. 

A Sewa followed by a ga‘ya (“Sewa-ga‘ya”) is realized by 
the Yemenite community as a short (not an ultrashort) vowel, 
its quality being determined by the nature of the following 
consonant as stated above, in categories (1), (2), (3). The real- 
izations of the mobile Sewa in the traditional pronunciation of 
the Yemenite community disclose complete agreement with 
the realizations of the mobile sewa in the pronunciation that 
prevailed in the Tiberian school. To these latter realizations 
a number of medieval grammatical treatises bear evidence. 
Very few communities except the Yemenite have preserved 
the above realizations that the mobile Sewa had in the Tiberian 
school: they exist - but much less consistently than in the Ye- 
menite community - in the Aramaic-speaking communities 
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of western Kurdistan. Some Persian-speaking communities, 
as well as the Aramaic-speaking communities of Persian Azer- 
baijan (see above) have the realization [a], or [4], a lower-mid 
unrounded back bowel, for the mobile sewa. This realization 
is identical, in quality, to category (1) of the realizations of the 
sewa in the Yemenite community; but whereas in the Yemenite 
community this realization occurs when the Sewa comes in 
certain positions only (see above), in the above-mentioned 
communities it is the regular realization of the mobile sewa. 
The Dutch-Portuguese community realizes the Sewa -ga‘ya as 
[a] and a Sewa preceding ” as [i], an ordinary mobile sewa as 
[e]. All the communities that follow the Sephardi tradition - 
except the Dutch-Portuguese community and the above-men- 
tioned Aramaic- and Persian-speaking communities, which 
can be regarded as following the Sephardi tradition in as much 
as they realize the games as pathah and the sere as segol — real- 
ize the Sewa as a phone which is qualitatively identical to the 
realization of the sere and the segol. Quantitatively, the sere and 
the segol, when they come in stressed syllables, may be realized 
as long vowels, whereas the sewa, which does not come in a 
stressed syllable, is always realized as a short vowel. 

In the Ashkenazi communities, the Sewa, in those in- 
stances in which it is realized as a vowel (see above) is re- 
alized as [e] or [a]. The Samaritan community has usually 
a vowel as the counterpart of a mobile sewa of the Tiberian 
vocalization. 


THE HATEFS. The Yemenite community is the only one to 
have preserved the quantitative difference between the real- 
ization of a hatef and that of a vowel which is its counterpart, 
that is between hatef-pathah and pathah, between hatef-segol 
and segol, between hatef-qames and qames; the hatefs are re- 
alized as ultrashort vowels which are qualitatively identical 
with the vowels which are their counterparts — hatef-pathah 
and hatef-segol as [4], hatef-qames as [a]. The reason for the 
identity of the realizations of the hatef-pathah and the hatef- 
segol is that in the Yemenite pronunciation the realizations of 
the pathah and segol are identical. 

In the Sephardi and Ashkenazi pronunciations the hatefs 
are realized as the vowels which are their counterparts: hatef- 
pathah is realized as [a], hatef-segol as [e] (or as a variant of 
this phone, in accordance with the variants of the realizations 
of the segol in the various communities), hatef-qames as [o]. 


VOWEL QUANTITY. No community maintains, in the real- 
izations of the vowels, the distinction between a “long” and 
a “short” vowel (“tenu‘ah gedolah” and “tenu‘ah getanah”), a 
distinction prevalent in later medieval grammatical theory. 
In most communities long realizations of the vowels occur in 
stressed syllables. The Yemenite community maintains the dis- 
tinction between ultrashort and ordinary vowels, the mobile 
Sewa and the hatefs being realized as ultrashort vowels. 


Stress 
The communities which follow the Sephardi tradition follow, 
in reading the Bible, the Tiberian rules of stress distribution, 
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as regards both primary and secondary stress. In reading the 
post-biblical literature there are, in these communities, quite a 
few cases of deviations from these rules (detailed studies as to 
the stress distribution in the reading traditions of post-biblical 
literature in the Sephardi communities are, as yet, missing). 

The Yemenite community generally maintains in read- 
ing the Bible the Tiberian rules of stress distribution in words 
which have disjunctive accents; words which have conjunctive 
accents, on the other hand, quite frequently have stress pat- 
terns differing from those of the Tiberian tradition. This latter 
phenomenon is manifest in the fact that words, which in the 
Tiberian tradition have an ultimate stress (“millera’”), have 
in the Yemenite pronunciation the stress on the penultimate 
syllable (“milleT”), and occasionally on the antepenultimate, 
when they come with a disjunctive accent. In the reading of 
post-biblical literature the number of the words having a pen- 
ultimate or an antepenultimate stress, and which according to 
the Tiberian rules of stress distribution should have an ulti- 
mate stress, is greater than in the reading of the Bible. 

The Ashkenazi communities do not adhere to the Tibe- 
rian rules of stress distribution. Quite frequent is the occur- 
rence of penultimate (or, in some communities, antepenulti- 
mate) stress where the Tiberian tradition has ultimate stress. 

Samaritan Hebrew has, as a rule, penultimate primary 
stress (with concomitant secondary stress on the second syl- 
lable preceding the one which has the primary stress; second- 
ary stress may fall on the syllable directly preceding the syl- 
lable which has the primary stress — this is the case when the 
former syllable has a long vowel). It may be, however, proven 
that the actual stress patterns of Samaritan Hebrew are rather 
late, and that the stress patterns that Samaritan Hebrew for- 
merly possessed were identical with those of Tiberian Hebrew 
(Z. Ben-Hayyim, Sefer Hanokh Yalon (1963), 149-160). 


SPECIMEN TEXTS 


The text of Genesis 47:28-31 is given here in the traditional 
pronunciations of several communities 

1.’= primary stress; , = secondary stress. Both signs ap- 
pear before the stressed syllable. When a word has no stressed 
syllable, no space is left in the transcription between this word 
and either the preceding or the following word. Since in the 
Samaritan pronunciation, stress usually falls on the penulti- 
mate syllable, it is not marked in specimen text no. 1, unless 
it occurs in the last syllable. 

2. A colon that follows a letter representing a vowel de- 
notes that the vowel is ultralong, e.g. [a:] = ultralong[a]. 


1. The Samaritan Community 
(transcription kindly provided by Professor Z. Ben-Hayyim) 
Gen. 47:28: wyi ya:qob baras misram aba “a’ara Séna 
wyayyu yami ya:qob séni ‘ayyo Saba $énam war’bim wmat 
séna. 
29: wyiqrabu yami yisra’al almot wyiqra albéno alyasaf 
wyatimor la am na masatti An binak Sim na yédak tét yirki 
wasdita na immadi ésad wamat al na tiqbarinni bamisram. 
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lustrated periodical, edited and largely written by Frauber- 
ger himself. 

The scholarly interest in Jewish art increased in Ger- 
man-speaking lands in the 1920s and 1930s. Some of the more 
prominent names include the curator of the Berlin Jewish 
Museum, Karl Schwarz (1885-1962), who was later invited by 
Meir Dizengoff to head the new Tel Aviv Museum. His most 
important work, Die Juden in der Kunst, which appeared in 
Berlin in 1928, dealt more with what he defined as “art of the 
Jews” rather than “Jewish art.” A year later there appeared 
another important work, that of the German-Jewish art his- 
torian, Ernst *Cohn-Wiener (1882-1941), Die judische Kunst: 
Thre Geschichte von den Anfangen bis zur Gegenwart (Berlin, 
1929) — a serious attempt to systematically describe the devel- 
opment of Jewish art as it was known in those years. 

While these scholars worked in relative isolation and 
did not endeavor to advance further research in the field, 
three other writers were more successful in promoting schol- 
arly interest, as they published many more books and articles 
on many aspects of Jewish art, including ceremonial objects. 
The first of the three is the German-Jewish art historian Franz 
Landsberger (1883-1964), who turned to Jewish art only when 
the Nazis did not allow him to continue his work in general art 
at Breslau University. From 1935, when his first work on Jewish 
art appeared, until his death, he published numerous studies. 
In 1938 he fled Germany to England, and subsequently he was 
invited to lecture on Jewish art at the Hebrew Union College in 
Cincinnati and later also to serve as the director of the school’s 
museum of Judaica. His essays and books, now published in 
English, include topics such as the mezuzah and its case, an- 
cient Torah curtains, illuminated ketubbot, ritual implements 
for the Sabbath, Hanukkah lamps (a representative selection 
is presented in J. Gutmann (ed.), Beauty in Holiness: Studies 
in Jewish Customs and Ceremonial Art, Ktav, 1970). 

The second scholar is Rachel Wischnitzer (1885-1989), 
who was born in Russia, educated in Heidelberg and Paris, 
established herself in Berlin, and then moved to the US., 
where she worked for many years and taught Jewish art (Stern 
College). Trained as an architect, Wischnitzer published two 
major books in English on synagogue architecture - one on 
American synagogues (1955), and the other on European syn- 
agogues (1964). Her third English book deals with the messi- 
anic symbolism in the paintings of the newly discovered third 
century *Dura Europos synagogue (1948). While she was still 
in Berlin, Wischnitzer co-edited Rimon (1922-24), a richly and 
beautifully illustrated periodical dedicated to the arts in Jew- 
ish life which appeared in both Hebrew and Yiddish (under 
the title Milgroim). In Berlin she also issued her first book, 
dealing with the meaning of Jewish symbols (Symbole and Ge- 
stalten der juedishen Kunst, 1934), a subject which underlined 
many of her studies. Her prolific writings in the field are still 
the basis for research on central issues of Jewish art, though 
her interpretations are not always accepted. 

Mordechai *Narkiss (1897-1957), the last of the three, was 
actually the first scholar who worked in the Land of Israel and 
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published most of his work in Hebrew. Following his immi- 
gration from Poland to Israel in 1920, he served as the chief 
assistant to Boris *Schatz, the founder of the *Bezalel School 
of Art in Jerusalem (1906). In 1925 Narkiss was appointed as 
the director of the newly established Bezalel Museum (later the 
Israel Museum). In this role Narkiss systematically acquired 
Judaic objects and Hebrew illuminated manuscripts (including 
the noted Birds Head Haggadah, and gradually devoted more 
and more time to research on Judaic objects. His education 
in a yeshivah, sound knowledge of the decorative arts, and 
mastery of several European languages undoubtedly provided 
him with the tools required for proper research in the field. 
Narkiss determined to write on Jewish art in a scientific man- 
ner differing from the “amateurish” writing of other scholars 
whose work he severely criticized in the several book reviews 
he published. His most important work is undoubtedly the 
monograph he dedicated to the history of the Hanukkah lamp 
(Jerusalem, 1939). This innovative work presented for the first 
time a thorough analysis of a single Jewish object, from its in- 
ception in the talmudic period until the modern period, and 
throughout the Jewish Diaspora. Living in Erez Israel, Narkiss 
interacted with immigrant Jewish groups from different parts 
of the Jewish world, which led him to consider the visual heri- 
tage of the Jews from the lands of Islam - a subject almost en- 
tirely neglected by the scholars who preceded him. Notable in 
this respect is his short, pioneering book on the handicrafts 
of Yemenite Jews (Jerusalem, 1941), which paved the way and 
established the methodology for future studies on the material 
culture of the communities under Islamic rule. 

In 1957, the year of Narkiss’ untimely death, there ap- 
peared another major contribution, namely the book Jew- 
ish Art, edited by Cecil *Roth (1899-1970) and Zusia Efron 
(1916-2002). The first edition included 18 articles by various 
experts, who systematically discussed the development of Jew- 
ish art from biblical times to modern Israel. The book was first 
published in Hebrew, then translated into several languages, 
expanded, and given a set of new images (first English edi- 
tion, 1961). Though a historian by training, Roth, whose name 
appeared on all the subsequent editions of the book, was at- 
tracted to Jewish art and published many articles on the sub- 
ject but never made it his main field of research. However, 
unlike other historians of Judaism, he often drew attention 
to the visual world in his historical studies. Despite its many 
shortcomings, Jewish Art continues to be the standard text- 
book on the subject to this day. 

In the 1950s and 1960s several other scholars joined 
the field, and made it their primary subject of research. The 
first is the American (non-Jewish) scholar Erwin Ramsdell 
*Goodenough (1893-1965), who devoted many years to the 
interpretation of visual symbols in the talmudic period. His 
massive 13-volume Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman Period 
(1953-65) exhibits nearly every Judaic object and work of art 
known at the time. While his methodology and conclusions 
have been generally rejected by scholars, his comprehensive 
volumes continue to be a major resource, and he is credited 
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30. wsakabti am abati wnasattani mimmisram wqabartani 
afgébirratimma wya mar anaki 688i kadébarak. 
ers t¥¥5 : yy — ty. + Cosy 22 ¢ 
31. way Umar i8saba li wyissaba la wyistabbi yisraol ‘al 
réoS amméta. 
2. The Yemenite Community (San‘a) 


28. wayl’hi ,ya‘a'gév ba“aras mis’ rayim 8a’va' ‘as’re Sana 
way ‘hi ya’ me ,ya‘a’ gov $4,ne hay yow ava $4’nim wa’’arba#im 
-um/’at ,8a'na. 

29. Wayyigra’vu ya’me yisra’el 1a’ mat wayyig’ ra liv’ nd 
liy6’ sef way’ yémar ‘16 ?im’na méa’sati ‘hen be‘e’naka ‘simna 
pyada‘ka ‘tahat yare’ki wa4’sita ‘immadi ‘hasad wa’a’‘mat ’alna 
tigba’réni bamis ‘rayim. 

30: wasakav ti ‘im ’avé’tay *unsa’tani mimmis’ rayim *u- 
gvar ‘tani big,vara’tam way yomar ,’'4n6’ki “a‘dsa kid’va raka. 
31: way’ yomar hi8,84va'A li way,yi88& va‘ ‘16 wayyis’‘tahu 


gra 


yisra’él ‘‘alré8 ,hammi ‘tta. 


3. The Iraqi Community (Baghdad) 

28: way ‘hi ‘ya‘a’qob be”’éres mas’rayam Saba‘ ‘as’re Sa’na 
way ‘hi ye’me ,ya‘a’qob Se’ne hay’ yaw ‘séba‘ $a’nim we- 
?arba’‘im ’um “at 84nd. 

29: wayyiqre bu ye’ me yisra “él la’ mut wayyaq ‘ra lab’no 
leyo’sef way’yomer ‘lo “imna ma’sati ‘hen be‘e’néka sim’na 
yade’ka ‘tahat yere’ki we‘a’sita ‘““ammadi ‘hesed we’e’mét 
‘al’na tagberéni bemas’rayam. 

30: we,sakab'ti ‘im’abo ‘tay wunsa tani mammeas’rayam 
wugpbar tani biq,bura’‘tam wayyomar “ano'ki’e'’se ,kadba’reka. 

31:way yomer has,sabe’a ‘li way,yissa’ba‘ ‘16 wayyi’ tahu 


er 


yisra’’él “alrés ,Fhammi ‘tta. 


4. The Aleppo (Syria) Community 
28: way hi‘ ‘ya‘a’qob be” éres mas’rayim Si,va‘es re $a‘na way’ hi 
ye,me ya‘a‘gov Se’ne ha’yav ‘Seva’ $a’nim we’arba’‘im um’at 
§a’na. note: Var.: vayhi [v] and [w] both appear in the pronun- 
ciation of the Aleppo community as the realizations of Heb. 1. 

29: wayigra’vu ye,me yisra’’él la’mut wayaq’ra lib’no 
leyo’séf wa’yomer ‘lo ’am‘na ma’sati ‘hen ,be‘e’néka ,sim’na 
ryade’ka ‘tahat yere’ki ve‘a’sita ‘“amma’‘di ‘hesed ,ve’e’met 
’al’na taqbe’réni bemas’rayim. 

30: we,Sakav’ti ‘om’avo'tay wunsa'tani mamas rayim wu- 
qbar’tani baq,bira’tam wayo’mar ,’ano‘ki ’e“se ,kadba ‘réka. 

31: wa’yomer hi,Save‘al’li wayis,$a’va‘lo wayis’tahu yis- 
ra’ el ‘al’ro’ hammat ‘ta. 


5. The Community of Lithuania 

28: vay ki ‘yankev be’egets mits’gaim “Svaesrey ‘Sono va'yi 
yemey’yankev Sney ‘kayov ‘Seva ‘Sonim veag’boim u’meas 
‘Sono. 

29: va'yikgvu yemey yis’goel lo’mus va’yikgo liv’ney 
le’yeye’ seyf va'yeymagley im’no mo’tsosi ‘keyn bey’néko 
‘simno ‘yodko ‘takas ye’geyki ve’ o’siso i’modi ‘kesed ve- 
‘Yemes ‘alno tigbe’geyni bemitsgaim. 

30: veso’kavti ima’veysay unso’sani mimits’gaim ukvag 
‘tani bikvu’gosom va’yeymag o’neyki ee’se kidvo ‘géko. 

31: va'yeymeg i‘Sovoli vayi’sovaley vayis’taku yis’goel 
al’geys a’mito. 
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in: Ha-Olam (Sept. 1, 1941), on the pronunciation of the Dutch-Por- 
tuguese community; A.S. Corré, The Anglo-Sephardic Pronunciation 
of Hebrew, in: Js, 7 (1956), 85-90; E.S. Artom, Mivta ha-Ivrit ezel 
Yehudei Italia, in: Lesonenu, 15 (1946/47), 52-61; idem, La pronuncia 
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(1922), 5; H. Zafrani, La lecture traditionelle de ’hébreu chez les Juifs 
arabophones de Tiznit (Maroc), in: GLECS, 10 (1964), 29-31; I. Gar- 
bell, Mivta ha-Izgurim ha-Ivriyyim befi Yehudei Iran, in: Lesonenu, 
15 (1946/47), 62-74. (4). The Ashkenazi: M. Altbauer, “Mehkar ha- 
Masoret ha-Ivrit haAshkenazit ve-Zikato la-Dialektologyah shel ha- 
Yidish, in: Fourth World Congress of Jewish Studies, Papers, 2 (1968), 
455; D. Leibel, “On Ashkenazic Stress,” in: The Field of Yiddish, ed. 
by U. Weinreich, 2 (The Hague, 1965), 63-72; M. Weinreich, “Prehis- 
tory and Early History of Yiddish,” ibid., 1 (New York, 1954), 73-101; 
idem, “Reshit ha-Havara ha-Ashkenazit be-Zikatah li- Veayot Kerovot 
shel ha-Yidish ve-shel ha-Ivrit ha-Ashkenazit’, in: Lesonenu, 27-28 
(1966/67), 131-47, 230-51, 318-39. III. HISTORICAL PROBLEMS (in 
addition to the bibliography given in 1): I. Garbell, “The Pronuncia- 
tion of Hebrew in Medieval Spain,” in: Homenaje a Millds-Vallicrosa, 
1(1954), 647-96; Y.G. Gumperz, Mivtaei Sefatenu (1952/53); S. Morag, 
“Sheva Kefulot BGD KPRT; in: Sefer Tur-Sinai (1959/60), 207-42; H. 
Yalon, “Shevilei Mivta’im, in: Kuntresim le-Inyenei ha-Lashon ha-Ivrit, 
1 (1937), 62-78; 2 (1938), 70-76; idem, “Hagiya Sefaradit be-Zarefat 
ha-Zefonit; in: Inyenei Lashon (1941/42), 16-31; “Al Hagiyat ha-Kamez 
ve-ha-Kamez he-Hatuf be-Ashkenaz; ibid., 31-36; idem, “Le-Toledot 
Hagiyat ha-Ivrit be-Ashkenaz; in: Inyenei Lashon (1942/43), 52-58. 
See also the series Eda ve-Lashon and Massorot. 


[Shelomo Morag] 


PROOPS, family of Hebrew printers, publishers, and book- 
sellers in Amsterdam. SOLOMON BEN JOSEPH (d. 1734), whose 
father may have been a Hebrew printer as well, was established 
as a bookseller in Amsterdam and associated with other print- 
ers from 1697 to 1703. In 1704 he set up his own Hebrew press, 
which produced mainly liturgical books but also a wider range 
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of works in halakhah, aggadah, Kabbalah, ethics, and history. 
In 1714 Proops began to print a Talmud edition in competition 
with that planned by Samuel b. Solomon Marches and Raphael 
b. Joshua de Palasios, but was forced by them to discontinue in 
view of their prior rabbinic monopoly. From 1715 productions 
by Proops carried advertisements of books he had published, 
and in 1730 he issued a sales catalog (Appiryon Shelomo), the 
first such Hebrew publication. 

At his death, appointed guardians continued to operate 
the press, and even when his sons JOSEPH (d. 1786), JACOB 
(d. 1779), and ABRAHAM (d. 1792) took over, they traded un- 
der the old name until 1751. Between 1752 and 1765 the sons — 
now under their own name - printed a Talmud edition with 
interruptions, which were due in part to attempts to print a 
Talmud in *Sulzbach, against which they successfully asserted 
their own rabbinical monopoly. In 1761 they bought the ty- 
pographical material of the *Athias press, but business de- 
clined. In 1785 Joseph Proops sold most of his work to Kurz- 
beck of Vienna, and when he died a year later his widow and 
sons - for some time in partnership with Abraham Prins - 
continued printing on a small scale until 1812. From 1774 to 
his death Jacob Proops worked on his own; his widow and 
sons continued along until 1793 and until 1797 in partnership 
with soOLOMON (d. 1833), son of Abraham Proops; Solomon 
worked alone until 1827. Abraham Proops had been active 
on his own in 1776-79; afterward he removed his business 
to *Offenbach, but his son, who worked with him, returned 
to Amsterdam at his father’s death. DAVID, a son of Jacob 
Proops, printed from 1810 to 1849 in partnership with H. van 
Emde and his widow, when the press was sold to Levisson 
who continued it until 1869; the Levisson brothers remained 
active until 1917. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat Bod, 3021-22; H.D. Fried- 
berg, Toledot ha-Defus ha-Ivri be-Eiropah (1937), 36-40; R.N.N. Rabi- 
novicz, Maamar al Hadpasat ha-Talmud (1887), 94, 103-5. 


PROOPS, MARJORIE (1911-1996), British advice columnist 
and journalist. Born Rebecca Marjorie Israel in Tottenham, 
London, the daughter of salesman, she went to art school and 
became a freelance fashion artist, known as Marjorie Proops 
after her marriage. Around 1945 she became fashion editor 
of the London Daily Mirror newspaper and soon after be- 
gan the advice column which made her nationally known, 
“Ask Marje.” Emulating such American advice columnists as 
Abigail Van Buren, Proops became probably the best-known 
“Agony Aunt” (as such columnists are known) in Britain. She 
was especially noted for her extreme frankness on sexual mat- 
ters and is seen as having a role in initiating the more liberal 
attitudes of the 1960s. A 1992 biography by Angela Patmore, 
Marje: The Guilt and the Gingerbread, revealed her own fail- 
ing marriage and many affairs. Proops was named Woman 
Journalist of the Year in 1969 and was the author of an auto- 
biography, Dear Marje (1976). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 
[William D. Rubinstein (24 ed.)] 
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PROPERTY. 

Classification 

Property may be divided into different classes in accordance 
with the various legal principles applicable thereto. One com- 
mon division is between immovable property and movables, 
distinguished from each other in the following respects among 
others: in their different modes of *acquisition, since there 
cannot be a “lifting” (hagbahah) or “pulling” (meshikhah) 
etc., of land; the law of overreaching (see *Onaah) applies to 
the sale of movables but not land, apparently because land is 
always distinctive by virtue of its quality and situation and 
frequently it is of varying value for different people (see Sefer 
ha-Hinnukh, no. 340); in the case of land a rival claim to own- 
ership may be resisted upon proof of three-year possession 
(see *Hazakah), whereas movables which are in a person's 
possession for any period of time are presumed to belong to 
him; litigants are only required to swear an “oath if the dis- 
pute concerns movables and not land; unlike movables, land 
can never be stolen (see *Theft and Robbery) since it cannot 
be removed or carried away - and it is for this reason that 
originally only the debtor’s land and not his movables became 
subjected to the creditor’s *lien (although later, as a result of 
changed economic circumstances, the lien was extended by 
the Babylonian geonim to both categories, probably because 
the majority of Jews had ceased to be landowners at that time). 
The laws relating to slaves resemble those applicable to land 
in some respects — for instance as regards overreaching - and 
in other respects resemble the laws applicable to movables - 
for instance as regards incidental acquisition (kinyan aggav, 
Tos. to BK 12a). 

For the purposes of debt recovery, land is divided into 
best, median, and poorest quality (iddit, beinonit, and zibburit, 
respectively). A claim arising from tort is recovered from land 
of the best quality, the creditor’s claim from the median, and 
the wife’s ketubbah from the poorest (Git. 5; see also *Execu- 
tion). In biblical times land was further classified according to 
location, thus, “a dwelling house in a walled city,’ “land of one’s 
holding,” “land that is purchased” (Lev. 25:25 ff.; 27:16 ff.). 

Movables may be classified by a number of criteria: 

(1) perot (“fruits” or “produce”) and kelim (“vessels” or 
“utensils”), the one for consumption and the other for use 
respectively; the latter serve for the purpose of acquiring by 
barter by way of kinyan sudar, the former not (see *Acquisi- 
tion, Modes of); 

(2) animals and other movables, the former requir- 
ing three-year possession for establishment of title whereas 
hazakah of the latter is immediately acquired (Sh. Ar., HM 
133-5); 

(3) coins which are legal tender constitute a special cat- 
egory of movables which cannot be acquired or alienated by 
barter and can only be given as a loan for consumption but 
not for use and return (i.e., the borrower need not return the 
very coins of the loan); 

(4) deeds are another separate category of movables since 
these are not in themselves property but only serve as evidence 
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of their contents, and they differ from other movables in their 
modes of acquisition (see *Shetar; *Assignment). 

A criterion unrelated to physical differences is one be- 
tween property that is owned and ownerless property (hefker), 
for which there are different modes of acquisition. Owned 
property is further subdivisible into public property (see 
Meg. 26; BB 23a and Tosafot) and private property (includ- 
ing joint ownership (see *Partnership)); and into consecrated 
property (*hekdesh) as distinct from property of the common 
man (nikhsei hedyot). It is forbidden for the common man to 
derive a benefit from consecrated property as long as it re- 
tains its sanctity of which there are different categories (see 
*Hekdesh). 

Consecrated property is further distinguished from 
property of the common man as regards the modes of acqui- 
sition and the applicable laws of overreaching, tort, etc. Land 
which is owned may be classified into free, unencumbered 
property (nekhasim benei horin) and encumbered and mort- 
gaged property (nekhasim meshu’badim), the latter being land 
sold by the debtor to others but remaining charged in favor 
of his creditors for the repayment of debts which cannot be 
recovered out of his free property (see *Lien). 

Another separate category is property from which no en- 
joyment may be derived, such as *hamez (“leaven’) on Pass- 
over, the ox that is condemned to death by stoning, fruit of 
the orlah (i.e., the first three years), etc. Such property is not 
considered to be in the possession of its owner, nor appar- 
ently does the latter have a full proprietary right thereto since 
it not only cannot be enjoyed but may not even be purchased 
or sold (see *Lien). 

Property is further divisible into capital, fruits or profits, 
and improvements (keren, perot, and shevah, respectively). 
The capital is the property as it is at any given time; the fruits 
are the profits derived therefrom; and the improvement is the 
increase in market value of the property - whether deriving 
from actual improvement, natural or effected, or from increase 
in market price without such. 


Proprietary Rights 

OWNERSHIP. This is the most common proprietary right and 
is closely connected with possession. A person is the owner 
of property if he has possession thereof for an unlimited pe- 
riod, or if it is out of his possession for a limited period only 
and thereafter is due to be restored to him for an unlimited 
period - for instance when it had been let, lent, or even when 
it has been lost or stolen or robbed from the owner in cir- 
cumstances where it may be surmised that he will regain pos- 
session of the property; if not, his ownership of the property 
will likewise terminate. Since the same property may be in 
the possession of different people - for instance, one in pos- 
session of a dwelling and another of its upper floor - it fol- 
lows that ownership may be shared by different people with 
each owning a defined part of the property. The owner does 
not have unrestricted freedom to deal as he pleases with his 
property. In biblical times for instance it was not possible to 
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sell a field in perpetuity, but only until the Jubilee Year. Other 
restrictions have applied at all times, including the following: 
a person may not use his land in such a manner as to disturb 
his neighbors in the normal use of their land (see *Nuisance); 
in certain special circumstances a person is obligated to allow 
others the use of his land (Bx 81a). 


RIGHTS IN THE PROPERTY OF OTHERS. Short of ownership, 
a person may have proprietary rights in the property of oth- 
ers (jura in re aliena). Such rights are not exhausted by the 
recognized legal categories thereof, but may be freely created 
by the parties thereto in a form and on conditions suited to 
their needs, without restriction. Broadly, however, these rights 
may be classified as falling into one of the following three cat- 
egories: a right to the use of another's property along with its 
possession as in the case of hire (see *Lease and Hire), loan, 
and bailment; a right to the enjoyment of another's property 
without its possession - such as the right to project a bracket 
into the space of the neighboring courtyard; a right in the form 
of a charge on another’s property, such as a mortgage, and the 
abutter’s rights (see *Mazranut; *Execution). All the above 
proprietary rights have in common the fact that they avail 
against the whole world, including the owner of the property 
concerned, continue to attach to the property even if it be sold 
to a third party, and cannot be cancelled without the right- 
holder’s consent. Hence these rights are like a form of limited 
or partial ownership for a specific purpose — their acquisition 
being a “transfer of the body for its fruits,” such as transfer of 
a tree for its fruit, a dovecote for the fledglings, or land for a 
road or thoroughfare (see *Servitude). Similarly, hire is like a 
sale for a limited period and loan like a gift for a limited pe- 
riod (Yad, Sheelah 1:5; Sekhirut 7:1). However, this does not 
really amount to full, nor even limited, ownership (Nimmukei 
Yosef, BM 56b, in the name of Ran), but only to a real right in 
the property, available against the whole world. 

The most common of the first of the above-mentioned 
categories of jura in re aliena, i.e., with possession, is hire or 
*lease. The lessor, like the lender or bailor, may not withdraw 
during the subsistence of the contract and the lessee’s rights 
are protected against all comers, including the lessor. A con- 
tract of lease may take various forms and, in the case of land, 
may be for monetary remuneration or the right to work the 
land for a proportional part of the produce (Yad, Sekhirut 
8:1) - the latter right either for a fixed period or passing on 
inheritance; the lease may even take the form of a sale of the 
land for return after a number of years. The “sale for the fruit” 
is so close to the transfer of ownership that the amoraim dis- 
puted whether acquisition for the fruits was an acquisition of 
the land itself (kinyan ha-guf, Git. 47b), i.e., whether the sale 
of a field for its fruits involved transfer of the field’s ownership 
or not. When the law of Jubilee Year was observed, any sale of 
a field was in fact no more than a sale for its fruits. 

The proprietary rights attaching to the above relation- 
ships carry also corresponding personal rights or obligations. 
Thus in the case of movables it is the duty of the hirer to take 
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care of the hired property and he assumes liability for dam- 
age arising from his negligence, or from the loss or theft of 
the property, and — in the case of loan - even from inevitable 
accident. These obligations are separate from the proprietary 
right in question and the two may even come into effect at dif- 
ferent times (see Tos. to BM 99a). Thus an unpaid bailee who 
has mere custody or detention, but not possession, of the de- 
posit - since it may be removed by the owner at any time - 
apparently has not proprietary right in the deposit but only 
the obligation to take proper care thereof and to compensate 
for his neglect to do so. Other similar obligations may be cir- 
cumscribed by agreement in the same way as are the terms of 
the real rights, since both may be created by the parties in a 
manner they think fit. 

The second of the above-mentioned categories of pro- 
prietary rights are those which allow a person the enjoyment 
of another’s property without its possession. These include a 
man’s right to cause a nuisance to his neighbor or to project an 
abutment into the airspace of his neighbor’s court (see *Ser- 
vitude). Similarly, a man buying a tree has the right of having 
it stand in the land of the seller (BB 81b), or the owner of a 
vine or shrub to have it cling to the tree of his neighbor (Bm 
116b). These too are proprietary rights which are transferable 
to others and available against purchasers of or heirs to the 
servient property, the owner whereof may not withdraw from 
or cancel the said rights. 


Acquisition and Transfer of Proprietary Rights 

The usual transfer of proprietary rights is by the parties’ will. 
There are two categories of voluntary acquisition of ownership, 
the first involving the acquisition of ownerless property, and 
the second acquisition of property from its former owner. For 
acquisition of the former, i.e., original acquisition, it is nec- 
essarily required that the person becoming entitled thereto 
have possession of the property together with the intention 
of acquiring its ownership. Hence in this case the formality 
of acquisition is satisfied by way of a “lifting” or “pulling” of 
the property, or by its presence within his “premises which 
are guarded for him” or his “four cubits” (arba ammot), or, in 
the case of land, by acts revealing his control thereover (i.e., 
hazakah). 

For the acquisition of property from its former owner, it 
is not necessary that the acquirer have possession of the prop- 
erty, which may be at any place whatever. In this case acqui- 
sition takes place by consent of the parties and their making 
up their minds to the transaction so as to exclude withdrawal 
therefrom. Here too it is not sufficient that the parties make 
up their minds, but this fact must also be revealed in a man- 
ner that is recognized by all. In general it is customary for 
the parties to make up their minds and complete the formal 
acquisition by the same modes as those applicable to the ac- 
quisition of ownerless property; additional modes of acquisi- 
tion in this case are those which naturally reveal that the par- 
ties have made up their minds - including by way of money, 
deed, delivery (mesirah), barter, or by way of an act or for- 
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mality which for historical reasons had become recognized 
as an act of acquisition, such as kinyan sudar (acquisition by 
means of the “kerchief”) and kinyan aggav (incidental acqui- 
sition). These acts are not symbolic of anything else, but are 
acts bringing about the making up of the parties’ minds and 
its revelation. Hence if in a particular locality some other act 
is equal legal validity (as, e.g., in the case of kinyan custom- 
ary in the closing of a transaction, it will be of sitomta, i.e., af- 
fixing of a mark). 
For details, see Acquisition, Modes of. 


Extinction of Ownership 

A person's ownership of property is extinguished when he is 
reconciled (makes up his mind) to the fact that he no longer 
has permanent possession of the property or that it will no 
more return to his permanent possession. Here too his state 
of mind must be revealed and recognizable to all, save that no 
formal act is required and it may be indicated by speech or 
conduct alone. Thus ownership terminates upon (1) *yeush 
(“despair”), i.e, when the owner abandons hope of recover- 
ing possession of property of which he has been deprived, for 
example through loss or theft; (2) abandonment or reunifica- 
tion, whereby the owner reveals his intention to terminate his 
ownership, whether or not the property be in his possession 
(see *Hefker); (3) transfer or alienation of property to another, 
whereby the owner reveals his intention to terminate owner- 
ship thereof but only through its acquisition by a specific per- 
son and only from the moment of such acquisition. Transfer 
of ownership other than by the will of the parties concerned, 
takes place on a person's death (see *Succession), or upon for- 
feiture by order of the court, or by the operation of law (see 
*Confiscation, Expropriation, Forfeiture). Ownership is also 
extinguished upon the destruction of property or its transmu- 
tation (shunnui, specificatio). 


In the State of Israel 
Property law in the State of Israel is governed mainly by 
Knesset laws, such as the Water Law, 5719 - 1959; the Pledges 
Law, 5727 — 1967; the Bailee’s Law, 5727 — 1967; the Sale 
Law, 5728 — 1968; the Gift Law, 5728 — 1968; the Land Law, 
5729 — 1969; etc. Some of the provisions of the above laws are 
in accordance with Jewish law on the particular subject. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: T.S. Zuri, Mishpat ha-Talmud, 4 (1921); 
Gulak, Yesodei, 2 (1922), 172-6; idem, Le-Heker Toledot ha-Mish- 
pat ha-Ivri bi-Tekufat ha-Talmud, 1 (Dinei Karkaot, 1929); G. Web- 
ber, in: Journal of Comparative Legislation, 10 (1928), 82-93; Herzog, 
Instit, 1 (1936); Elon, in: ILR, 4 (1969), 84f., 90-98, 104f. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: M. Elon, Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri (1988), 1:69, 101f., 476f., 


482f., 822f.; 3:1364f. 
[Shalom Albeck] 


PROPHETS, LIVES OF THE, name given to one of the few 
examples of ancient Jewish hagiographic writings (another ex- 
ample being the “Martyrdom of Isaiah”). Although in its pres- 
ent form the book contains some Christian elements, there is 
a general consensus among scholars as to the antiquity and 
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the basic Jewish character of the work. Many of the traditions, 
such as that of Isaiah’s death at the hands of Manasseh, find 
echoes in Jewish apocryphal and rabbinic literature (see also 
Martyrdom of *Isaiah). 

The primary text is preserved in Greek. The Greek ver- 
sion falls into four recensions, two attributed to Epiphanius 
of Cyprus (hence the title “Pseudo-Epiphanius” sometimes 
given to this work), one to Dorotheus, and one anonymous. 
The anonymous recension is to be found in Codex Morchal- 
ianus (Codex Q of the Septuagint). It is generally considered 
to be the oldest extant form of the work. Certain of the other 
recensions, especially that attributed to Dorotheus, are much 
expanded, containing the lives of various New Testament fig- 
ures, apostles, and so forth. The “Lives of the Prophets” is also 
known in a number of the Oriental Churches in translation. 
There are various Syriac forms of the book which all appear to 
be developments of a single original translation from Greek. 
Although it is attributed to Epiphanius, Nestle and Schermann 
were of the opinion that the form of the Syriac “Lives” con- 
tained in the Syrohexaplar Code represents a different trans- 
lation, but this is denied by Torrey. The “Lives” are also extant 
in Armenian, in a number of forms, but little is known of this 
version. Most scholars consider the Greek to be original, al- 
though Torrey posited a Hebrew original for the book. 

The recension of Q contains the lives of Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, and Daniel, followed by the lives of the Twelve Minor 
Prophets. These are followed by the lives of Nathan, Ahijah, 
Joed (identified with the anonymous prophet who is men- 
tioned in 1 Kings 13), Azariah (son of Oded - 11 Chron. 15:1ff.), 
Zechariah b. Jehoiada (11 Chron. 24:20-22; cf. Matt. 23:35; Luke 
11:51), Elijah, and Elisha. Some of these “Lives” are quite ex- 
tensive, containing many traditions of extra-biblical charac- 
ter touching on the circumstances of birth, acts, or death of 
the prophet concerned. Others seem to be limited to the very 
barest of details of place of birth and death. The traditions 
contained in these brief narratives are of considerable inter- 
est. Some of them are found in other sources, others are ex- 
tant only in the “Lives.” It is plausible that the “Lives” preserve 
references to lost apocryphal documents or at least traditions 
in common with them. The popular character of many of the 
traditions also adds to their interest. The “Lives” abound with 
geographical names, not all of which can be identified. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Nestle, Marginalien und Materialien 
(1893), 1-64, 2"¢ pagination; T. Schermann, Propheten-und Apostel- 
legenden (1907); idem, Prophetarum Vitae Fabulosae... (1907); C.C. 
Torrey, The Lives of the Prophets (Gr. and Eng. 1946). 

[Michael E. Stone] 


PROPHETS AND PROPHECY. This article is arranged ac- 
cording to the following outline: 


IN THE BIBLE 
Classifications 
Nature of Prophecy 
ORIGIN AND FUNCTION 
DREAMS 
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DIVINATION 
Pre-Classical Prophets 
TERMINOLOGY 
GROUP PROPHECY 
ECSTASY 
GROUP LIFE OF PROPHETS 
ROLE IN SOCIETY 
Politics 
CLAIRVOYANCE AND PREDICTION 
SYMBOLIC ACTS 
WONDERS 
EXTRA-BIBLICAL PROPHECY: MARI 
Comparison of Pre-Classical and Classical Prophets 
RITUAL VERSUS MORALITY 
NATIONALISM VERSUS UNIVERSALISM 
MANTICS VERSUS REPROVERS 
GROUP VERSUS INDIVIDUALS 
ECSTATICS VERSUS NON-ECSTATICS 
ROLE IN SOCIETY 
SYMBOLIC ACTS 
SIGNS AND WONDERS 
VISIONS 
Classical Prophecy 
HISTORICAL SCOPE 
DEDICATION AND COMMISSIONING OF THE PROPHET 
His Reluctance and God’ Reassurance 
LIFE OF THE PROPHET 
Reproaching God 
False Prophets 
The Prophet as Intercessor 
HISTORY 
Universalism and Election 
Supremacy of Morality 
Attitude Towards Ritual 
Morality and Destiny 
Repentance 
SUSPENSION OF FREEDOM AND GOD’S INACCESSIBILITY 
New Covenant 
Future of Israel 
IN THE TALMUD 
IN JEWISH PHILOSOPHY 
Philo 
Medieval Jewish Philosophy 
SAADIAH 
JUDAH HALEVI 
MAIMONIDES 
GERSONIDES 
HASDAI CRESCAS 
BARUCH SPINOZA 
Modern Jewish Thought 


IN THE BIBLE 


Classifications 
The second division of the Hebrew Canonical Scriptures is 
today subdivided into “The Former Prophets,” ie., the books 
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of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings (the term is taken from 
Zech. 1:4, where it has a different sense), and “The Latter 
Prophets,’ i.e., the books of Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the 
Twelve Minor Prophets. 

This division is basically a chronological one. A pref- 
erable nomenclature would be the pre-classical, or popular, 
prophets and the classical, or literary, prophets. The latter ter- 
minology is reserved for those prophets whose oracles were 
preserved in writings either by themselves, their disciples, or 
their scribes (e.g., Jer. 36:4, 18). The primary literary remains 
of the pre-classical, prophets, in contrast, are the stories and 
accounts of their lives transmitted at first, no doubt, orally 
by followers and admirers. Though several third-person bi- 
ographical accounts of the classical prophets have also been 
preserved in their respective books (e.g., Isa. 36-39; Jer. 26 ff; 
Amos 7:10-17), these stories are secondary to their prophetic 
pronouncements. The terminological division serves as a for- 
mal external criterion for distinguishing between the two. 


Nature of Prophecy 

The institution of prophecy is founded on the basic premise 
that God does not abandon humans to their own devices, but 
provides them with divine guidance. A prophet is a charis- 
matic individual endowed with the divine gift of both receiving 
and imparting divine messages. In biblical theory, the prophet 
does not choose his profession but is chosen, often against his 
own will, to convey the work of God to his people regardless 
of whether or not they wish to hear it (Ezek. 3:11). A prophet 
does not elect to prophesy, nor does he become a prophet by 
dint of a native or an acquired faculty on his part. Prophecy 
is not a science to be learned or mastered. There is no striving 
to be one with God, no unio mystica, no indwelling of God 
within the spirit of the prophet through rapture, trances, or 
even spiritual contemplation. The prophet is selected by God 
and is irresistibly compelled to deliver His message and impart 
His will, even if he personally disagrees with it. He is to some 
extent set apart from his fellowmen and is destined to bear 
the responsibility and burden of being chosen. The prophet 
stands in the presence of God (Jer. 15:1, 19) and is privy to the 
divine council (Isa. 6; Jer. 23:18; Amos 3:7). He speaks when 
commanded, but once commanded, must speak (Amos 3:8). 
Appointed messenger, he must translate his revelatory expe- 
rience into the idiom of his people. For though the prophet 
is overwhelmed by the divine word and becomes “word pos- 
sessed,” he does not lose his identity nor does he suffer from 
any effacement of personality. The “word of YHwH” and not 
His “spirit” is the primary source of prophecy. The “spirit” may 
prepare the prophet to receive divine revelation, may evoke the 
revelatory state of mind, but the “word” is the revelation itself. 
What makes him a prophet is not the spirit which envelops or 
moves him - for this spirit also motivated elders, judges, Na- 
zirites, and kings — but the word that he has heard and which 
he transmits to others. In fact, the “spirit” or the “hand” of God 
(see below) is mentioned only occasionally in the writings of 
the classical prophets (a major exception being Ezekiel), and 
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then it constitutes the stimulus, not the content, of revelation. 
The prophet, although conscious of being overwhelmed by the 
divine word and of being involved in an encounter with God, is 
still capable of reacting and responding and may even engage 
God in a dialogue. The divine constraint does not exclude the 
prophet’s personal freedom; his individuality is maintained, 
and the divine message is accented by his own tones. 

The prophetic experience is one of confrontation. The 
prophet is both a recipient and a participant. Armed solely 
with the divine word and as conveyor of the divine will, he 
views the world sub specie dei. He is concerned not with the 
being of God but with the designs of God. He has knowledge 
not about God but from God concerning His actions in his- 
tory. The prophet is neither a philosopher nor a systematic 
theologian, but a mediator, often a covenantal mediator, who 
delivers the word of God to his people in order to shape their 
future by reforming their present. He is not the ultimate source 
of the message nor its final addressee; he is the middleman 
who has the overpowering experience of hearing the divine 
word, and who must perform the onerous task of bearing it 
to a usually indifferent if not hostile audience. 

The individuality of the prophet is never curtailed. No 
two prophets prophesied in the same style. Their unique lit- 
erary styles, whether expressed in prayers, hymns, parables, 
indictments, sermons, dirges, letters, mocking and drinking 
songs, or legal pronouncements, bear the mark of independent 
creativity. The divine message is refracted through the human 
prism. This is dramatically brought out by the striking image 
of the prophets’ receiving, literally eating, God’s word, and 
then bringing it forth (Jer. 15:16 ff.; Ezek. 3:1ff.). God speaks to 
the prophet and the prophet speaks out. The divine revelation 
is delivered by a human agent. 


ORIGIN AND FUNCTION. The Hebrew term for a prophet, 
navi, cognate of the Akkadian verb nabi, “to call? i-e., “one 
who has been called,” is first applied to Abraham. He merits 
this title because of his role as intercessor (see below): “But 
you [Abimelech] must restore the man’s wife [Sarah] - since 
he is a prophet, he will intercede for you — to save your life” 
(Gen. 20:7). The origin of the office of prophecy, according to 
Deuteronomy, is rooted in the event at Horeb. Since the peo- 
ple were afraid of receiving God’s word directly in a public 
theophany (divine manifestation), they requested Moses to 
“go closer and hear all that our Lord our God tells you... and 
we will willingly do it” (Deut. 5:24). The account serves as an 
etiological explanation of why ordinary Israelites do not have 
direct access to the divine word. This etiology is elaborated 
in the words of Moses: “I stood between the Lord and you at 
that time to convey the Lord’s word to you, for you were afraid 
of the fire and did not go up the mountain” (Deut. 5:5; cf. Ex. 
19:19). Thus Moses in Deuteronomy serves as the inaugurator 
of prophecy in Israel (se further Deut. 18:15-19). 

The term navi’, translated in the Septuagint by the Greek 
word prophétés (“prophet”), which means “one who speaks on 
behalf of” or “to speak for” “speak before,’ is a “forthteller” and 
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spokesman as well as a “foreteller” and prognosticator. He is 
God’s mouthpiece (Jer. 15:19); the one to whom God speaks, 
and who, in turn, speaks forth for God to the people. This, in- 
deed, is the very definition of the prophet’s role found in sev- 
eral places in the Bible. In Exodus 4:15-16 the roles that Moses 
and Aaron are to assume before Pharaoh are delineated: “You 
[Moses] shall speak to him [Aaron] and put the words in his 
mouth... and he shall speak for you to the people. Thus he 
shall be your spokesman and you shall be an oracle [elohim]? 
In Exodus 7:1, “The Lord replied to Moses, ‘See I make you 
an oracle [elohim] to Pharaoh, and your brother Aaron shall 
be your spokesman [navi’].” So, too, in Deuteronomy 18:18, “I 
will raise up a prophet for them among their own people, like 
yourself. I will put My words in his mouth, and he will speak 
to them all that I command him.” 


DREAMS. Moses, though he is called a navi’ for the first time 
only in Deuteronomy (18:15; 34:10), is cast as the prophet par 
excellence. He is distinguished by God’s revealing Himself di- 
rectly to him, “mouth to mouth, plainly and not in riddles,’ 
while to other prophets, God revealed Himself only in visions 
or dreams (Num. 12:6-8). This distinction between *dreams 
and prophecy is made because of the universal belief that gods 
communicate their will to humans through the medium of 
dreams. Several instances of divine revelation through dreams 
are attested in the Bible, e.g., the dreams of Abimelech (Gen. 
20:3; cf. Gen. 31:10-13); Solomon (1 Kings 3:5-14); Joel (3:1); 
and Job (33:14-18). 

In Deuteronomy 13:2 ff. dreams are directly linked to 
prophecy. It is no wonder, then, that they are considered a 
possible means for determining the will of God, e.g., 1 Sam- 
uel 28:6 (cf. 28:15). Nevertheless, this means for revealing the 
will of God is frowned upon by some prophets (see Jer. 23:28; 
27:9; Zech. 10:2; cf. Jer. 29:8). Dream interpretation existed in 
ancient Israel as shown by 1 Samuel 28:6, 15 and by the stories 
of Joseph and Daniel. Even though classical Judaism viewed 
prophecy as a thing of the past, dream interpretation persisted 
in rabbinic literature (Bar 101-7). 


DIVINATION. In the aforementioned quotations from the 
books of Jeremiah and Zechariah, the medium of dream com- 
munication is coupled with that of divination, a science that 
was well known and widely spread throughout the entire An- 
cient Near East. It was a highly specialized skill, which enabled 
the expert practitioner to peer into the world of the future by 
fathoming the inexplicable will of the gods. The art of divi- 
nation was extremely elaborate and encompassed many dif- 
ferent fields, including hepatoscopy, extispicy, lecanomancy, 
libanomancy, necromancy, belomancy, reading entrails, bird 
omens, astrology, and so on. Against these common practices 
of Israel’s neighbors the Bible inveighs, “You shall not prac- 
tice divination or soothsaying” (Lev. 19:26); “Do not turn to 
ghosts and do not inquire of familiar spirits” (Lev. 19:31; cf., 
also, 20:6, 27). The most comprehensive prohibition is found 
in Deuteronomy 18:10-11: “Let no one be found among you 
who consigns his son or daughter to the fire, or who is an 
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augur, a soothsayer, a diviner, a sorcerer, or one who casts 
spells, or who consults ghosts or familiar spirits, or who in- 
quires of the dead.” The prohibition is a clear indication that 
these practices obtained in Israel (see 1 Sam. 28:7; 11 Kings 
23:24; Isa. 2:6; 8:19; 29:4). In keeping with their attribution of 
practices of which the biblical writers disapprove (e.g., forms 
of sexual activity) to the Canaanites, the biblical legislator of 
Deuteronomy 18:10-11 expresses disapproval of some divina- 
tory practices by identifying them with the Canaanites. The 
Bible is well aware of divination in other nations as well, e.g., 
Philistines (1 Sam. 6:2; Isa. 2:6); Babylonians (Isa. 47:9, 12-13; 
Jer. 10:2; 50:35; Ezek. 21:26-28), and Egyptians (Isa. 19:3). It is 
of interest that the Bible never says that these practices are in- 
effective. When a prophet vilifies other prophets, he may link 
them rhetorically with sorcerers (Jer. 27:9). 

Biblical opposition to divination is selective. There are 
several biblical analogues to various forms of divination, 
e.g., hydromancy or oleomancy (Gen. 44:5, 15), and tree or- 
acles (11 Sam. 5:24). Other biblically sanctioned, legitimate 
means through which God discloses His will are dreams 
(1 Sam. 28:6; see above), the *Urim and Thummim placed 
in the priest’s breastplate (Ex. 28:30; Lev. 8:8; Num. 27:21; 
1 Sam. 14:41; Ezra 2:63), and the *ephod (1 Sam. 23:9ff.). In 
fact, it seems that prophets may have, at times, fulfilled the 
same function as the last two. This is suggested by the man- 
ner of framing questions in the simple form of alternatives in 
1 Samuel 14:37, 42 (cf. Greek version); 23:11, and 1 Kings 22:6. 
Lots (Num. 26:55-56) and the ordeal (Num. 5) were also oc- 
casionally resorted to. 


Pre-Classical Prophets 

TERMINOLOGY. ‘The pre-classical prophets are referred to by 
four different names: hozeh, ro’eh, both meaning “seer”; *ish ha- 
Elohim, “man of God” (1 Kings 13:1; Elijah, 1 Kings 17:18, 2.4; 
11 Kings 1:10; Elisha, 11 Kings 4:7, 9, 21; 8:4, 8, 11; 13:19; cf. Moses, 
Deut. 33:1; Josh. 14:6; Ps. 90:1; Ezra 3:2; 1 Chron. 23:14; 11 Chron. 
30:16); and navi’, “prophet? (The last is also the standard term 
for the classical prophets.) The seer was one who possessed 
the ability to reveal that which was concealed from ordinary 
mortals; he was also able to foretell the future. The term ro’eh 
is first applied to Samuel in 1 Samuel 9, when Saul, in search 
of his father’s asses, seeks the aid of the seer Samuel and is pre- 
pared to pay a fee of one-quarter of a shekel. Samuel, who in 
this narrative (9:6) is also called ’ish ha-Elohim, and who had 
been previously informed by the Lord of Saul’s arrival, provides 
the necessary information and, in addition, anoints Saul king of 
Israel (I Sam. 10). He then informs Saul of the events which are 
about to befall him on his way home. It is within this account 
that the editor of the narrative adds an important historical- 
chronological footnote (9:9): “He who now is called navi’ was 
formerly called ro’eh.” The title ro’eh is later applied to Samuel 
int Chronicles 9:22; 26:28; and 29:29. The only other one clearly 
designated by this title is Hanani (11 Chron. 16:7, 10; some also 
attribute it to the priest Zadok (11 Sam. 15:27), but this is highly 
dubious). In 1 Chronicles 29:29 the three diversely titled proph- 
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ets of the period of David, Samuel the ro’eh, Nathan the navi’, 
and Gad the hozeh, are named together. 

The title hozeh is first applied to Gad in 11 Samuel 24:11, 
where he is called the hozeh of David (so, also in 1 Chron. 
21:9), where he once again is distinguished by protocol from 
Nathan the navi’. (On the interchangeability of these two 
terms, however, one may note that Gad is also called navi’ in 
1 Sam. 22:5, and in 11 Sam. 24:11 he is accorded the dual title 
navi’ and hozeh.) According to Chronicles, several other kings 
kept in their courts men who bore the title hozeh: 1 Chronicles 
25:5, Heman is mentioned as a hozeh for David; 11 Chronicles 
9:29, Jedo (Iddo) for Jeroboam (in 11 Chron. 12:15, he is dis- 
tinguished from Shemaiah the navi’); 11 Chronicles 19:2, Jehu 
son of Hanani, for Jehoshaphat; 11 Chronicles 33:18, anony- 
mous men for Manasseh; and 11 Chronicles 35:15, Jeduthun, 
Heman, and Asaph for Josiah. Since only the term hozeh (and 
not roeh or navi’) is found when reference is made to a king 
(hozeh ha-melekh), it most probably indicates that the seers 
who bore this title were officially attached to the court, the 
so-called court prophets. 

The term hozeh was at times also connected with navi’: 
positively, in 11 Samuel 24:11 and 11 Kings 17:13, and nega- 
tively, in Isaiah 29:10 (cf. 28:7); Amos 7:12; and Micah 3:7. 
That this technical term was not confined to Israel, but was 
a common West Semitic title for such seers is attested by the 
inscription of King Zakkur of Hamath (early eighth century 
B.C.E.), who declares: “I lifted up my hands to Ba‘alsha[may]n 
and Ba‘alshamayn answered me [and spoke] to me through 
seers [P37] and diviners” (lines 11-12; Pritchard, Texts3, 655; 
COS II, 155). 


GROUP PROPHECY. The first story in the Bible that makes 
reference to a seer also mentions bands of prophets. When 
Saul consults the seer Samuel as to the whereabouts of his fa- 
ther’s lost asses, he is told that he is to become “prince over his 
people Israel” (1 Sam. 10:1). To substantiate the authenticity of 
this prediction, he is informed that upon arriving at Gibeah 
he will meet “a band of prophets coming down from the high 
place with harp, tambourine, and lyre before them.” And when 
he did subsequently meet them, a “spirit of God came might- 
ily upon him and he spoke in ecstasy among them.” This en- 
counter became the source for the proverbial question “Is Saul 
also among the prophets?” (1 Sam. 10:12). 1 Samuel 19:18-24 
relates this proverb to another instance of the contagious na- 
ture of group prophecy: Saul sends men to capture David, who 
was then in the company of Samuel. However, when the men 
“saw the company of prophets with Samuel standing as head 
over them, the spirit of God came upon the messengers of 
Saul and they also prophesied.” This incident is repeated two 
more times as subsequent messengers are overcome by their 
contact with the band of prophets. Finally, Saul himself goes 
to capture David, but the spirit of God comes upon him and 
he, too, prophesies before Samuel, strips off his clothes, and 
lies naked all that day and night. Hence, it is said, “Is Saul also 
among the prophets?” 
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ECSTASY. ‘The ecstatic nature of these groups of prophets is 
illuminated by Numbers 11:16ff., a narrative whose purpose 
may have been the legitimation of the phenomenon of ec- 
static prophecy. Moses gathered 70 of the people's elders and 
stationed them around the Tent of Meeting. “Then the Lord 
came down in a cloud and spoke to him. He drew upon the 
spirit that was on him and put it upon the 7o elders. And when 
the spirit rested upon them they spoke in ecstasy” (11:25; cf. 
11:16-27). 

Another instance of group ecstasy is found in 1 Kings 
22, where some 400 prophets rage in ecstasy before kings 
Jehoshaphat and Ahaz on the eve of their attack against Ra- 
moth-Gilead. This feature of collective dionysiac frenzy is 
not confined to early Israelite prophets. In 1 Kings 18 it is re- 
corded that 450 Canaanite prophets (referred to as navi) of 
Baal (and 400 prophets of Asherah, verse 19) “cried aloud and 
cut themselves after their manner with swords and lances till 
the blood gushed out upon them. And it was so, when mid- 
day was past, that they prophesied in ecstasy until the time of 
the evening offering...” (18:28-29). Ecstatic seizures, more- 
over, were not limited to groups; individuals, too, could have 
them. Thus, the seizure of Elijah: “The hand of the Lord was 
upon Elijah... and he ran before Ahab[‘s chariots]” (1 Kings 
18:46; see also *Ecstasy). 

An extra-biblical reference to an ecstatic prophet is at- 
tested in the 11"»-century tale of the Egyptian Wen-Amon, 
which takes place in Byblos. It relates that “while he [Zakar- 
Baal, king of Byblos] was making offering to his gods, the god 
seized one of his youths and made him possessed. And he said 
to him, ‘Bring up [the] god! Bring the messenger who is carry- 
ing him! Amon is the one who sent him out! He is the one who 
made him come!’ And while the possessed [youth] was having 
his frenzy on this night...” (Pritchard, Texts, 26; COs 1, 90). 
Additional examples of this phenomenon are found among 
the Hittite siunianza and the pre-Islamic kahins. 

In such a state one turns, as Saul did, into “another man” 
(1 Sam. 10:6) and may behave madly, as witnessed by Saul’s at- 
tempt to take the life of David in 1 Samuel 18:10 ff. The irratio- 
nal and ecstatic behavior of such possessed individuals makes 
them appear to be madmen. Thus, when Elisha goes to Ra- 
moth-Gilead to anoint Jehu king of Israel, Jehu was asked, “Is 
all well? Why did this madman come to you?” (11 Kings 9:11). 
A juxtaposition of “madman” and “ecstatic prophet” is found 
in Jeremiah 29:26; and in Hosea 9:7 the parallel to “prophet” 
is “madman? (The Hebrew term for madman, meshugga‘ in 
these verses may very well be a terminus technicus, related to 
the Akkadian muhhim, “crazy/frenzy, found in *Mari). 

According to the Bible, an ecstatic seizure might be in- 
duced by external means, e.g., music. In 11 Kings 3:15 Elisha re- 
quests a musician, “and when the musician played, the power 
of the Lord came upon him.” Specific mention of various mu- 
sical instruments of the band of prophets is found in 1 Samuel 
10:5 and 11 Chronicles 35:15. (Dancing in order to induce a pro- 
phetic frenzy is mentioned in connection with the Canaanite 
prophets of Baal, 1 Kings 18:26.) Of course, prophetic seizure is 
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conceived of as dependent on God, otherwise it would simply 
be madness. It is ascribed directly to Him and is caused either 
by “the hand [yad] of yawu,’ “the spirit [ruah] of YawuH” or 
“the spirit [ruah] of God” The term “the hand of yHwuH” to 
indicate divine inspiration is employed when Elisha resorts to 
music to help induce this state (11 Kings 3:15). It is also found in 
1 Kings 18:46 in the description of Elijah in an ecstatic fit run- 
ning before Ahab’s chariot (cf. Jer. 15:17). The term “the spirit 
of God” appears in both 1 Samuel 10:6, 10 and 19:20, 23, where 
the spirit “came mightily” upon Saul and his messengers (cf. 
1 Sam. 18:10). In 1 Kings 22:21-24 the “spirit” is responsible for 
inducing false prophecy. Azariah son of Oded in 11 Chroni- 
cles 15:1 and Jahaziel son of Zechariah in 11 Chronicles 20:14 
are both inspired by “the spirit of God/yHwu,’ which comes 
upon them (cf. Neh. 9:30). 


GROUP LIFE OF PROPHETS. The pre-classical prophets as a 
group were distinguished by several prominent personalities, 
e.g., Samuel, Nathan, Elijah, and Elisha, and by their number, 
at times in the hundreds. They were often banded together in 
groups of “disciples of the prophets” (Heb. benei ha-nevi’im) 
who may or may not have been located at a shrine. Such 
groups first appear when Saul encounters a “band of proph- 
ets” (1 Sam. 10:5, 10) and reappear in the Elijah and Elisha cy- 
cles. Though in 11 Kings 4:38 it is stated that they have their 
meals in common, some of their members are married and 
have families. Elisha performed a miracle for the widow of 
one of the members of this order (11 Kings 4:1-7). Some of 
them owned their own houses (1 Kings 13:15ff.). One group 
was found at Beth-El, and another at Jericho, the latter con- 
sisting of 50 members (11 Kings 2:3, 5, 7, 15). Elisha performed 
miracles on behalf of his coterie at Gilgal (11 Kings 4:38-44, 
where 100 are mentioned), and sent one of them to anoint 
Jehu (11 Kings 9:1ff.). He is also called their master (lit., “fa- 
ther,” 11 Kings 6:21). Obadiah, the chief steward of Ahab, saved 
100 of them, during the siege of Jezebel (1 Kings 18:3-4, 13), 
and kings Ahab and Jehoshaphat consulted some 400 proph- 
ets prior to their attack against Ramoth-Gilead (1 Kings 22:6). 
There is also one possible, but far from certain, indication that 
heredity may have played some role in such circles, for Jehu, 
the hozeh, was a son of Hanani, presumably the same Hanani 
who was himself a roeh (11 Chron. 16:7; 19:2; 1 Kings 16:1, 7). 

Some of these prophets had attendants in their service. 
Elisha ministered to Elijah (1 Kings 19:21), and Elisha had an 
attendant (mesharet) himself (11 Kings 4:43; 6:15). A synony- 
mous term, naar is also employed for the servants of Elijah 
(1 Kings 18:43; 19:3), of Elisha (11 Kings 4:38; 9:4), who was also 
attended by Gehazi (11 Kings 4:12, 25; 5:20; 8:4), and of the at- 
tendant of the “man of God” in 11 Kings 6:15. 


ROLE IN SOCIETY. These early prophets played a prominent 
role in communal affairs and were often sought out and con- 
sulted for advice, and asked to deliver oracles in the name of 
God. In 1 Kings 14:5, the wife of Jeroboam turns to Ahijah; 
in 1 Kings 22:8, Jehoshaphat and Ahab to Micaiah (cf. verses 
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5ff.); in 1 Kings 3:4ff., Jehoshaphat and Jeroboam to Elisha; 
in 11 Kings 8:8, Ben-Hadad (king of Aram!) to Elisha; and in 
1 Kings 22:13, Josiah to Huldah. Prophets, like ordinary peo- 
ple needed to make a living. There are several references to 
remunerations for prophetic services, sometimes amounting 
to as little as one quarter of a shekel (1 Sam. 9:8) or ten loaves 
of bread, some cakes, and a jar of honey (1 Kings 14:3); or as 
much as 40 camels bearing the treasures of Aram (11 Kings 
8:9). Prophets in Israel, as was true earlier in Mari, delivered 
their oracles whether asked to or not. In 11 Kings 1:3ff. Elijah 
stops Ahaziah’s messengers on their way to inquire of Baal- 
Zebub; Ahijah the Shilonite tears his new garment when he 
confronts Jeroboam and announces the division of the United 
Kingdom (1 Kings 11:29 ff.); and Shemaiah announces to that 
same king that he should not go to war against his kinsmen 
of Israel (1 Kings 12:22ff.). In Israel (as in Mari and Assyria) 
prophets could be female as well as male (Ex. 15:20; Judg. 4:4; 
11 Kings. 22:14; Isa. 8:3; Neh. 6:12). 


Politics. The prophets greatly influenced the political destiny 
of Israel. Samuel chose both Saul (1 Sam. 9) and David (1 Sam. 
16) to be kings over Israel. Nathan castigated David for his 
conduct with Bath-Sheba and Uriah, her husband (11 Sam. 
12:7 ff.), and later instigated the scheme to have David recog- 
nize her son, Solomon, as the next king (1 Kings 1:8 ff.). Ahijah 
announced both the selection and the rejection of Jeroboam as 
king of Israel (1 Kings 11:29-39; 14:1-18; 15:29). Another “man 
of God” declared to Jeroboam the future birth of Josiah, who 
would destroy the idolatrous priests of the high places (1 Kings 
13:1-2). Shemaiah, mentioned above, forbade that king to at- 
tempt to regain the ten tribes of the North (1 Kings 12:22-24; 
11 Chron. 11:2-4). Azariah son of Oded influenced King Asa 
to institute a reform in Judah and to rely on God (11 Chron. 
15:1ff.), but the seer Hanani reprimanded Asa for requesting 
Ben-Hadad’s aid against the blockade set up by Baasha, king 
of Israel (11 Chron. 16:1ff.). Jehu denounced Jehoshaphat, king 
of Judah, for allying himself with Ahab (11 Chron. 19:2-3). (He 
also chronicled that king’s career, 11 Chron. 20:34.) In 1 Kings 
22 both Ahab and Jehoshaphat turn to the prophets for an 
oracle to instruct them whether or not to go to war, and they 
receive an answer from Micaiah. (“Shall I go to battle against 
Ramoth-Gilead, or shall I forbear”; the alternative form of this 
question is reminiscent of the type formerly addressed to the 
Urim and Thummim.) Elisha foretells the defeat of Moab at 
the hands of Jehoshaphat and Jehoram (11 Kings 3:16ff.). Elisha 
has one of his colleagues anoint Jehu king of Israel, inspires 
the latter’s rebellion against Jehoram (11 Kings 9), and later 
(11 Kings 13:14 ff.) by means of a symbolic act (see below) helps 
insure the victory of Joash over the Arameans. 

Prophets were so important to the crown that several 
kings had their own court prophets. Both Nathan (11 Sam. 
7; 1 Kings 1:8ff.) and Gad (1 Sam. 22:5; 11 Sam. 24:11; 1 Chron. 
21:9; 29:29; 11 Chron. 29:25) served with David. Also in David's 
court were the sons of Asaph, Heman, and Jeduthun “who 
could prophesy with lyres, harps, and cymbals” (1 Chron. 
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25:1ff.; 11 Chron. 29:30; 35:15 — the interesting connection be- 
tween the prophets and musical guilds may be noted). Accord- 
ing to the Chronicler, both Nathan and Ahijah wrote accounts 
of Solomon’s career (11 Chron. 9:29); Jedo (Iddo) wrote of ei- 
ther Solomon or Jeroboam (11 Chron. 9:29); Iddo and Shem- 
aiah recorded Rehoboam’s acts (11 Chron. 12:15); and Iddo did 
the same for Abijah, Rehoboam’s successor (11 Chron. 13:22). 


CLAIRVOYANCE AND PREDICTION. The prophets were both 
clairvoyant and capable of predicting future events. For ex- 
ample, Ahijah predicted the overthrow of Jeroboam’s house 
and the death of his son (1 Kings 14:6ff.); Elijah predicted a 
drought (1 Kings 17:1), and the death of Ahaziah (11 Kings 
1:4); and Elisha predicted a famine for seven years (11 Kings 
8:1), and many other events. The prophetic groups in Beth- 
El and Jericho knew that the Lord would take Elijah away 
that very day to die (11 Kings 2:3ff.). Elisha was aware that 
Gehazi had accepted a remuneration, for “did I not go with 
you in spirit when the man turned from his chariots to meet 
you? Is it a time to receive money...?” (11 Kings 5:26). He also 
knew where the Arameans were encamping (11 Kings 6:9) 
and hears their very words (6:12). Only in exceptional cases 
does he not foresee events, e.g., when the Shunamite’s son 
died and he declared, “the Lord has hid it from me, and not 
told me” (11 Kings 4:27). Elisha even falls into a trance and 
foretells the future harm that Hazael, king of Aram, is going 
to cause Israel (11 Kings 8:11ff.). Even if some of these events 
are vaticinium ex eventu, “prophecy after the events,’ the nar- 
ratives make it abundantly clear that the people believed in 
the prophet’s ability to foresee the future. Some prophets are 
also visionaries, e.g., in 1 Kings 22:19 ff., Micaiah sees God en- 
throned on high; in 11 Kings 6:17, Elisha sees a mountain full 
of horses and chariots. 


SYMBOLIC ACTS. The prophets did not merely predict the 
future, however. They often performed symbolic acts, which 
dramatized and concretized the spoken word. Though the dy- 
namism of the spoken word is considered to have a creative ef- 
fect in and of itself, it is given further confirmation by this act, 
which is efficacious and actually plays a role in bringing about 
the event. Ahijah rends his garment into 12 pieces and bids 
Jeroboam take ten of them for “thus says the Lord of Israel: 
‘Behold I will rend this kingdom out of the hand of Solomon 
and will give you ten tribes, but he shall take one tribe for my 
servant David's sake...” (1 Kings 11:29ff.). Elisha, in turn, or- 
ders Joash to take bow and arrows, open the window eastward, 
and shoot: “The Lord’s arrow of victory, the arrow of victory 
over Aram! For you shall fight the Arameans in Aphek until 
you have made an end of them” (11 Kings 13:14ff.). 


WONDERS. ‘These prophets were also wonder workers. The 
two most famous are Elijah and Elisha. Elijah causes the jar of 
meal and the cruse of oil not to fail the widow of Zarephath, 
“according to the word of the Lord which he spoke” (1 Kings 
17:8ff.); later, he brought her son back to life (17:17-24). He 
succeeded in bringing fire down from heaven in his famous 
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contest with the Canaanite prophets (1 Kings 18); split the 
Jordan River by striking it with his mantle (11 Kings 2:8); and 
was swept up on high into heaven by a whirlwind (11 Kings 
2:11). His successor, Elisha, was no less successful in perform- 
ing miracles. He, too, split the waters of the Jordan into two 
with Elijah’s mantle (11 Kings 2:13-14), made a small jug of oil 
fill many large vessels (4:1-7), and brought back to life a child 
who had died (4:8 ff.). When the inhabitants of Jericho com- 
plained that “the water is bad and the land is unfruitful,” he 
requested a new bowl and salt, which he then threw into the 
water and said, “Thus says the Lord: ‘I have healed these wa- 
ters; henceforth neither death nor miscarriage shall come from 
it? And so the waters were healed” (11 Kings 2:19-22). Once in 
Gilgal during a famine, the prophetic guild complained that 
the pottage they were eating had the taste of death. By pouring 
some flour into the pottage, he effected a miracle and made 
the food edible (11 Kings 4:38-41). Another miracle made a 
small allotment of food suffice for 100 men, “For thus says 
the Lord, “They shall eat and leave some’” (4:42-44). His po- 
tency for producing miracles continued even after his death. 
A dead man was reported to have come back to life when his 
corpse was thrown into Elisha’s grave and touched his bones 
(11 Kings 13:20-21). The stories of Elijah and Elisha influenced 
the New Testament portrayals of Jesus. 

These prophets did not always enjoy the security and 
immunity that their prophetic position should have assured 
them. Ahab persecuted or permitted Jezebel to persecute Eli- 
jah (1 Kings 17ff.); Micaiah was put into prison because he 
foretold the defeat of Israel and the death of Ahab (1 Kings 
22:27); and Asa, king of Judah, put Hanani, the seer, in the 
stocks, because the prophet reprimanded him for not relying 
on God but accepting the help of the king of Aram (11 Chron. 
16:7-10). 


EXTRA-BIBLICAL PROPHECY: MARI. In the pre-biblical pe- 
riod, apostolic prophets, i.e. prophets who declare that a god 
has sent them, appear in Syria at *Mari in the early second 
millennium, while late second millennium *Emar texts have 
the tantalizing nabi and munabbiatu among their cultic per- 
sonnel who call upon god. Seers are attested by name outside 
of Israel (cf. above, the Zakkur inscription). In the neo-Assyr- 
ian period favorable oracles are delivered personally to Kings 
Esarhaddon and Assurbanipal by individuals, mostly women, 
who address Esarhadddon in the name of Ishtar, and Assur- 
banipal in the name of Mullissu (Ninlil). 


Comparison of Pre-Classical and Classical Prophets 
Earlier scholars attempted to draw strong distinctions between 
the pre-classical prophets such as Samuel, Elijah, and Elisha 
and such classical prophets as Isaiah and Jeremiah. Among 
the alleged distinctions are the following: 

(1) The classical prophets rejected the cult and ritual and 
called for ethical monotheism. 

(2) They rejected the nationalistic outlook of the popular 
prophets and replaced it with their concept of universalism. 
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for drawing attention to the importance of visual culture in 
the talmudic period. Another American scholar, Joseph *Gut- 
mann (1923- ), dealt with nearly every aspect of Jewish art, 
including manuscript illumination, ceremonial objects and 
customs, and ancient synagogues as well as theoretical ques- 
tions pertaining to the field. Gutmann’s many books and 
articles have demonstrated the contribution of art to Jewish 
history and its interrelationships with Christian culture. In 
Europe, on the other hand, the leading scholars in the field 
have devoted their efforts mainly to book illumination 
(e.g., Thérese and Mendel Metzger of Strasbourg, Gabri- 
elle Sed-Rajana of Paris, and Luisa Mortara-Ottolenghi of 
Milan). 

In Israel, Mordechai Narkiss’ son, Bezalel *Narkiss 
(1926- ), continued the work of his father. His publications 
centered on Hebrew book illumination, pointing to their vi- 
sual sources in the art of the Christian and Islamic societies 
that hosted the Jewish communities. In 1974, Narkiss started 
the publication of the annual Journal of Jewish Art (from 
1986/87 called Jewish Art), and in 1979 established the Center 
for Jewish Art. The center is chiefly active in documenting 
Jewish works of art, illuminated Hebrew manuscripts, ritual 
objects, synagogues, and cemeteries throughout the world. In 
addition, the center issues various publications in the field, and 
sponsors international conferences. Another institution is the 
Society for Jewish Art, which promotes the field in Israel and 
publishes Rimonim, the only periodical in Hebrew devoted 
to the subject. Recent volumes of Rimonim (edited by Sha- 
lom Sabar) have been devoted to art and objects connected 
to life cycle events. 

The pioneering work of the above scholars showed the 
way and is being continued by a number of institutions and 
younger scholars in Israel, the United States, and Europe. At 
the Hebrew University of Jerusalem classes in Jewish art and 
material culture are offered by the departments of Art History 
and Jewish and Comparative Folklore, and both programs al- 
low students to obtain the three academic degrees in the field. 
Other institutions include partial programs, such as Bar-Ilan 
University in Ramat Gan and the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary of America in New York. Some of the scholars teaching 
in these and other schools include Vivian Mann (ceremonial 
art); Evelyn Cohen (Hebrew manuscript illumination), Bracha 
Yaniv (the Torah case and its appurtenances), and Shalom Sa- 
bar (ketubbot, Jewish folk art and rituals, magic and amulets, 
postcards, holy sites). 

Important contributions to documentation and research 
of Judaica are also made by the curators of the Jewish mu- 
seums around the world. The results of the fieldwork con- 
ducted by museum staffs culminate not only in a temporary 
exhibition but are best preserved in the accompanying cata- 
log, often containing a number of pertinent essays. Some of 
the major exhibitions which pointed to new source materials 
and directions of research in the field include first and fore- 
most the publications of the ethnography department at the 
Israel Museum, Jerusalem, and in particular the pioneering 
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catalogs dealing with the arts and daily life of the Jews of Mo- 
rocco (ed. Aviva Mueller-Lancet, 1973), Kurdistan (ed. Ora 
Schwartz-Beéeri, 1981), the Sephardim in the Ottoman Empire 
(ed. Esther Juhasz, 1990), India (ed. Orpah Slapak, 1995), Af- 
ghanistan (ed. No’am Bar'am-Ben Yossef, 1998), Yemen (Es- 
ther Muchawsky-Schnapper, 2000), and the Mountain Jews of 
Azerbaijan (ed. Leah Mikdash-Shmailov, 2001). Some of the 
Jewish museums in Europe and the United States embarked 
on similar projects. Noteworthy in this respect are the exhibi- 
tion catalogs co-edited by Vivian B. Mann of the Jewish Mu- 
seum, New York (for example, A Tale of Two Cities: Jewish Life 
in Frankfurt and Istanbul 1750-1870 (1982) and Gardens and 
Ghettos: The Art of Jewish Life in Italy (1989)). In Europe we 
are witnessing a revival as well, and the leading Jewish muse- 
ums sponsored major catalogs as well (for example, Orphan 
Objects: Facets of the Textiles Collection - The Jewish Histori- 
cal Museum, Amsterdam, 1997; Textiles Catalogue - Jewish 
Museum, Prague, 2003). 

Despite the significant development of research in Jewish 
art during the last decades, the tasks facing scholars are still 
major and require many more of years of groundwork before 
the foundations of the field are firm and solid. The investiga- 
tion of art and material culture of the Jews differs from that 
of other nations and presents problems that are particular to 
the development of Judaism and Jewish history. Sincere and 
serious research should take into account the special circum- 
stances in which the objects were created, the Jewish ideas 
and customs underlying their production and usage, and the 
influences of the host culture. 


Historians of Modern Jewish Art 

The bourgeoning field of artistic expression by Jews in the 
20 century opened new avenues of research. Among no- 
table scholars of contemporary Jewish Art are Avram Kampf 
(1919— ), who was connected with the Jewish Museum in 
New York. He analyzed the renaissance of Jewish religious art 
in the United States in his Contemporary Synagogue Art and 
From Chagall to Kitaj, Jewish Experience in Twentieth Century 
Art. Other prominent scholars include Ziva *Amishai-Maisels 
(1939- ), winner of the Israel Prize in 2004 for her ground- 
breaking scholarship on Holocaust art, as in Depiction and In- 
terpretation — the Influence of the Holocaust on the Visual Arts, 
Monica Bohm-Duchen in England and Milly Heyd (1945-_) 
of the Hebrew University, who together with Matthew Baigell 
(1933- ) of Rutgers University, published Complex identities: 
Jewish Consciousness and Modern Art. 


Jewish Art Critics 

The influence on the appreciation of artists and art of Jewish 
critics writing in the daily press, in journals, and in maga- 
zines has grown appreciably since the beginning of the 20% 
century. Foremost among them were the German writers Max 
Osborn, from 1914 to 1933, art critic of the Vossische Zeitung, 
Lothar Brieger (1879-1949), and Carl Einstein (1885-1940), an 
authority on postimpressionism; and the Americans Harold 
Rosenberg (1906-1978), Clement Greenberg (1906-1994), 
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(3) Whereas the popular prophets functioned as part 
of guilds, the classical prophets always appear alone (e.g., 
Amos 7:14). 

(4) The popular prophets were ecstatics, given to intox- 
ication of the senses (1 Sam. 19:20-24), and they employed 
musical accompaniment to induce or heighten their frenzy 
(11 Kings 3:15). The classical prophets, however, for the most 
part pronounced their oracles soberly in clear control of their 
senses. 

It was thought that there was an unbridgeable gap be- 
tween the two, and with “Amos, the first of the literary proph- 
ets, the watershed was reached. Yet, there are many points of 
contact and continuation in the lives and writings of the clas- 
sical prophets. Classical prophecy, like every other institution 
in ancient Israel, did not exist in a vacuum but came into be- 
ing with an ancestry. The classical prophets were indebted in 
many ways to the heritage of their predecessors. The technical 
title nav? is applied to both. Both speak solely in the name of 
the God of Israel, who reveals His will directly to them. They 
are both sent by God, hear the divine word, and are admit- 
ted into His council; their messages are sometimes rooted in 
the Covenant. These and the following considerations lead to 
the conclusion that there was one continuous religious tradi- 
tion. More likely the difference between the pre-classical and 
classical prophets is the literary form in which the prophetic 
traditions have reached us. 


RITUAL VERSUS MORALITY. The prophet Nathan rebukes 
King David for his breach of the moral law in his conduct 
with Bath-Sheba, and Elijah takes Ahab to task for the Naboth 
incident, in which Ahab was an accessory to murder. True, 
both indictments concern a primary breach of the moral law, 
adultery and murder, and are leveled against kings; but they 
are still an integral part of the ethical-moral dimension. Here, 
too, may be added Samuel's rebuke of Saul “Has the Lord as 
great delight in burnt offerings and sacrifices, as in obeying 
the voice of the Lord? Behold to obey is better than sacrifice, 
and to hearken than the fat of rams” (1 Sam. 15:22). The classi- 
cal prophets for the most part, do not reject the cult per se any 
more than they absolutely reject prayer or any other type of 
worship. To them the cultic obligations are secondary to, and 
dependent upon, the fulfillment of the moral code of behavior. 
There is a decided change in the degree of emphasis in the pre- 
exilic literary prophets, but not in the principle. Moreover, the 
words of castigation leveled against the cult are found in the 
writings of the pre-Exilic prophets; in contrast, in the books 
of the Exilic and post-Exilic prophets the ritual is often highly 
emphasized and favorably viewed (see below). 


NATIONALISM VERSUS UNIVERSALISM. Nationalistic as well 
as universalistic tendencies are present in greater or lesser de- 
gree in the writing of both. This can be seen in Elijah’s com- 
mand that Elisha anoint Hazael king of Aram (1 Kings 19:15), 
for YHWH is considered equally responsible for events in 
Aram and in Israel. Other universalistic themes in the early 
prophets are exemplified in 1 Kings 20:28, in which a man of 
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God says to the king of Israel, “Thus says the Lord, “Because 
the Arameans have said, “the Lord is a god of the hills but he 
is not a god of the valleys,’ therefore I will deliver all of this 
great multitude into your hand, and you shall know that I 
am the Lord? and in 1 Kings 5:15 in which Naaman, the com- 
mander of the Aramean army, after being cured by immersing 
himself in the Jordan River as prescribed by Elisha, confesses, 
“Behold, I know that there is no God in all the world but in 
Israel.” The universalistic prophecies of the classical prophets 
on the other hand, do not preclude, of course, their predomi- 
nant number of nationalistic oracles. 


MANTICS VERSUS REPROVERS. Mantic behavior was not 
restricted to the pre-classical prophets. For example, Isaiah 
foretells the future for Hezekiah (Isa. 37:1ff.; 38:1ff.), and Jer- 
emiah, for Zedekiah (Jer. 32:4-5, and see below). The latter 
also predicts the death of his prophetic rival, Hananiah (Jer. 
28:16-17). At the same time, the early prophets Nathan, Eli- 
jah, and Elisha do not restrict their activity to merely predict- 
ing the future and the answering of queries, but are them- 
selves messengers, apostles, and chasteners who deliver the 
word of God. 


GROUP VERSUS INDIVIDUALS. Although Samuel, Elijah, 
and Elisha are followed by bands of prophets, when they ful- 
fill their missions, they do it alone as individuals just as the 
later prophets did. The latter, too, may have had their follow- 
ers (e.g., the difficult verse, Isa. 8:16), for it is most likely that 
it was the disciples of these prophets who recorded their mas- 
ters’ words (e.g., Jer. 36:4). 


ECSTATICS VERSUS NON-ECSTATICS. Ecstasy, too, is not 
limited to the pre-classical prophets. The classical prophets 
had visions and unnatural experiences during their prophetic 
“seizures.” Ezekiel, in particular, was prone to various ecstatic 
fits; Hosea is called a “madman” (Hos. 9:7) and so too, by di- 
rect implication, is Jeremiah (Jer. 29:26). 


ROLE IN SOCIETY. The classical prophets played an extremely 
important role in the Israelite society, as is well known. Like 
the earlier prophets, they were consulted by those who wanted 
information from God. Jeremiah is requested by King Ze- 
dekiah’s messengers to “inquire of the Lord for us, for Ne- 
buchadnezzar, king of Babylon, is making war against us...” 
(Jer. 21:1-2; cf. similar requests in Jer. 37:7ff.; 42:1ff, and the 
advice given in Jer. 23:33 ff; Ezek. 8:1ff; 14:1ff; 33:30ff.; and 
contrarily, Isa. 30:1-2). 


SYMBOLIC ACTS. The classical prophets, too, performed sig- 
nificant symbolic acts which not only presaged future events 
but were efficacious in initiating their process of realization. 
In this category may be included the symbolic names which 
Isaiah gave his children: “a remnant shall turn back” (Isa. 
7:3), and “pillage hastens, looting speeds” (Isa. 8:3), and most 
probably his own name (Isa. 8:18; cf. the child’s name, “God 
is with us,’ Isa. 7:14). Isaiah walked about naked and barefoot 
for three years as a sign that the king of Assyria would lead 
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the Egyptians and Cushites naked into exile (Isa. 20:2 ff.). Jer- 
emiah (16:1ff.) refrained from marrying and having children 
as a portent that both the parents and children of Israel would 
perish by the sword and famine. He buys a linen waistcloth, 
wears it, and then buries it in a cleft of the rock, and later 
upon recovering it, he finds that it has become spoiled, “good 
for nothing”: “Thus will the Lord spoil the pride of Judah 
and Jerusalem who were made to cling to God but would 
not obey” (Jer. 13:1ff.). He buys a potter’s earthen flask and 
promptly smashes it to signify that the Lord “will break this 
people and this city, as one breaks a potter's vessel so that it 
can never be mended” (Jer. 19:1ff.). He is commanded by the 
Lord to make thongs and yoke bars and put them on his neck 
as a portent that any nation or kingdom that does not put its 
neck under the yoke of Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, will 
be punished, and only those who submit will be left alone to 
till their own land (Jer. 27:2 ff; cf. the same act performed by 
Zedekiah, 1 Kings 22:11). 

The “false” prophet Hananiah, as a symbolic act of his 
own, breaks these very bars and says, “Thus says the Lord: 
‘Even so will I make the yoke of Nebuchadnezzar king of Bab- 
ylon break from the neck of all the nations within two years.” 
Jeremiah subsequently replaces his wooden yoke with one of 
iron and repeats the same message (Jer. 28). During the very 
last months of the siege of Jerusalem, he purchases a field 
from his uncle as a sign that “houses and fields and vineyards 
shall again be bought in this land” (Jer. 32:6ff.). In Jeremiah 
43:8 ff. the prophet is commanded to take large stones and hide 
them in the mortar in the pavement which is at the entrance 
to Pharaoh's palace in Tahpanhes as a sign that the Lord will 
set the throne of Nebuchadnezzar over these stones. In Jer- 
emiah 51:61-64, when Seraiah comes to Babylon, Jeremiah 
commands him to read the book he has written concerning 
all the evil that would befall Babylon. He is then to bind a 
stone to it and cast it into the Euphrates and say, “Thus shall 
Babylon sink, to rise no more, because of the evil I am bring- 
ing upon her.’ Both the recitation of curses and the sinking 
of the scroll portend the final downfall of Babylon. Ezekiel 
(4:1ff.) takes a brick, portrays upon it the city of Jerusalem, 
puts siege works against it, builds a siege wall, casts a mound, 
sets camps against it, and plants battering rams round about. 
He then takes an iron plate and places it as an iron wall be- 
tween himself and the city and presses the siege against the 
city, “a sign for the house of Israel” He also lies alternately on 
his left and right sides for an extended period of time, presag- 
ing the oncoming days of punishment of Israel and Judah. He 
eats and drinks during those days only a very small amount of 
food including barley cake baked on human dung to indicate 
that the people of Israel and Jerusalem “shall eat their bread 
unclean among the nations” and “shall eat bread by weight... 
and water by measure” (Ezek. 4:9 ff.). In chapter 5 he takes a 
sharp knife, uses it as a barber's razor to cut the hair of his 
head and beard, takes balances and weights, and divides the 
hair for impending judgment. And in chapter 12 he conspicu- 
ously prepares for exile in full sight of his people. 
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SIGNS AND WONDERS. ‘The literary prophets, following their 
predecessors, also resorted to the use of signs and wonders to 
authenticate their prediction of impending events. Isaiah tells 
King Ahaz that since the latter did not put his complete con- 
fidence in the Lord in order to withstand the Syro-Ephramite 
coalition, “The Lord Himself will give you a sign: Behold a 
young woman is with child and shall bear a son and shall call 
his name, Immanuel.” Before this lad reaches maturity, the 
kingdoms of Aram and Ephraim would be destroyed (Isa. 
7:10-25). The same prophet gives a sign to King Hezekiah in 
order to prove to him that the Lord has heard his prayer; 15 
years would be added to his life, and he would be delivered 
from the hand of the king of Assyria: “This is the sign to you 
from the Lord, that the Lord will do this thing that he has 
promised: Behold I will make the shadow cast by the declin- 
ing sun on the dial of Ahaz turn back ten steps” (Isa. 38:5-8). 
He also cures the king by rubbing a cake of figs over his in- 
flammation (38:21-22; 11 Kings 20:7). In the previous chapter 
he gives the following sign to that same king: “And this shall 
be the sign for you: This year eat what grows of itself, and in 
the second year what springs of the same; then in the third 
year sow and reap, and plant vineyards” (Isa. 37:30). This is 
a sign that the surviving remnant of Judah would take root 
and bear fruit. 

Jeremiah, in an embarrassing confrontation with the 
“false” prophet Hananiah, who later smashed the wooden 
yoke bars of Jeremiah and subsequently replaced them with 
bars of iron, says, “Thus says the Lord... “This very year you 
shall die, because you have uttered rebellion against the Lord’? 
The next verse tells that in that very year Hananiah died (Jer. 
28:15-17). In one instance Ezekiel himself becomes a sign to 
the people, when God predicts and then executes the death 
of the prophet’s wife and forbids him to mourn for her as 
an omen of what the people are about to experience (Ezek. 
24:15 ff.). 


visions. Both the pre-classical and classical prophets share 
the common oracular terminology “Thus says YHWH.’ Though 
the latter are more “hearers” than “seers,” they, too, often re- 
port visions, e.g., those of Amos (7:8); Isaiah (6); Jeremiah 
(a:11ff,; 24:1ff.), and the extraordinary visions of Ezekiel (par- 
ticularly in chapters 1-3, 8-10); and Zechariah (5-6). Indeed, 
visions play an important role in the classical prophetic writ- 
ings, as the following quotations further attest: 


I spoke to the Prophets; 

It was I who multiplied visions (Hos. 12:11). 

And it shall come to pass in the future 

that I will pour out my spirit in all flesh; 

your sons and daughters shall prophesy, 

your old men shall dream dreams, and your young 
men shall see visions (Joel 3:1). 

For they are a rebellious people, lying sons, 

sons who will not hear the instruction of the Lord; 
who say to the seers, ‘See not!’ and to the prophets, 
‘Prophesy not to us what is right’ (Isa. 30:9-10; cf. Isa. 29:10; 
Amos 7:12 in negative contexts). 
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Like their pre-classical forerunners, the literary prophets oc- 
casionally employ the terms “the hand of yHwH” (Isa. 48:16; 
59:21; 61:1; Joel 3:1; Micah 3:8; Zech. 7:12; cf. Isa. 11:2; Hos. 9:7) 
and “the spirit of YHwH” to describe the power that activates 
and evokes their revelatory state of mind. The ecstatic charac- 
ter of literary prophecy is documented in the various trances 
of Ezekiel. Finally, classical prophets also, at times, bore the 
consequence of their dire predictions. Just as Ahab perse- 
cuted Elijah (1 Kings 17 ff.) and had Micaiah imprisoned, be- 
cause he foretold the destruction of Israel and the death of the 
king (1 Kings 22:27), so too Jeremiah was put into the stocks 
(Jer. 20:2) as well as in prison (Jer. 32ff.), and Uriah was put 
to death (Jer. 26:20-23). 


Classical Prophecy 

The classical prophets, thus, cannot be fully understood with- 
out knowledge of their antecedents. Some prophets are con- 
nected with the literature of the Torah, e.g., Jeremiah with 
Deuteronomy and Ezekiel with the Priestly Code. Hosea was 
indebted to traditions about Jacob; and he, Micah, and Jere- 
miah knew traditions of Exodus and wilderness wanderings. 
Isaiah was indebted to traditions of David and Zion. Neverthe- 
less, they cannot be entirely explained by their predecessors or 
by earlier traditions. For in the middle of the eighth century 
B.C.E., a new dimension was added to Israelite religion, which 
definitively shaped the character of the nation. Commencing 
with Amos, a herdsman from Tekoa, there arose a series of 
great religious teachers and thinkers, inspired spokesmen who 
became the passionate bearers of the word of God. 


HISTORICAL SCOPE. Their appearance was engendered by 
specific historical and political events. The temporal limits of 
the classical apostolic prophets can be placed in a historical 
framework extending over some 300 years and highlighted 
by two cataclysmic events. The first prophets appeared a few 
decades before the fall of Northern Israel (722 B.c.£.), after 
the conclusion of the 100-year war with the Arameans - a 
war which produced a vast societal cleavage between the im- 
poverished masses and the wealthy minority, and they disap- 
peared approximately a century following the destruction of 
Jerusalem (587/6 B.c.£.). Within this period three major em- 
pires successively dominated the world scene: Assyria, Baby- 
lonia, and Persia. 

The prophets, however, always addressed their message 
to the contemporary situation. Amos, living in the time of Je- 
roboam 11 before the rise of Tiglath-Pileser (745 B.c.£.) and 
the neo-Assyrian empire, foretold exile and destruction for 
Israel, but he never indicated that it would be executed by As- 
syria. Second *Hosea (chs. 4-14), a somewhat later contem- 
porary, also foresaw destruction, but although he was aware 
of both pro-Egyptian and pro-Assyrian factions, he did not 
designate Assyria as the enemy par excellence. Isaiah’s call, in 
contrast, came at the time of the peak of Assyrian ascendancy. 
He called that nation the rod of God’s wrath and considered 
it the last of the world powers. Simultaneous with the fall of 
Assyria would come the demise of arrogance, the root of all 
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idolatrous behavior. Micah and *Zephaniah, too, knew of the 
Assyrian menace, but except for one late interpolation in the 
former (Micah 4:10), they, like Isaiah, did not include Baby- 
lonia within their historical purview. *Nahum, coming a bit 
later, rejoiced over the fall of Assyria, but was silent about Bab- 
ylonia. The Book of *Habakkuk reflects the transition period 
between Assyrian and Babylonian hegemony. Jeremiah, who 
received his call to prophecy in 627 B.c.£., identified the en- 
emy described as the “nation from the north” with Babylonia 
only after the battle of Carchemish in 605 B.c.£. When he por- 
trays the eventual defeat of Babylonia, however, he once again 
resorts to his initial image of a “nation from the north.” Persia 
is never mentioned as the successor to Babylonia in Jeremiah. 
Ezekiel, living in the time of Nebuchadnezzar, prophesied the 
fall of Babylonia but never specified Persia as the conqueror. 
(Persia is mentioned only once in this connection and then 
incidentally, 38:5.) 

Only with the advent of the anonymous prophet of the 
Exile who is called Deutero-Isaiah (Isa. 4off.), was Cyrus, king 
of Persia, specifically mentioned and then favorably so (Isa. 
44:28; 45:1). The three last prophets of Israel, *Haggai, *Zech- 
ariah, and *Malachi, were active during the post-Exilic pe- 
riod under the Persian rule and were not aware of the future 
ascendancy of the Greek Empire. (For the dating of all these 
prophets as well as *Jonah, *Joel, and *Obadiah, see the indi- 
vidual articles under their names.) Though there are supple- 
ments and interpolations, the oracles of the prophets are ori- 
ented to their own contemporary situation. 

Thus, classical prophecy arose and reached its zenith 
during the rise and fall of world empires. In the period of the 
pre-classical prophets, the political-historical horizon was of 
limited local significance. The enemies of those days - Am- 
monites, Moabites, Edomites, Philistines, and Arameans — 
did not strive for world dominion. The age that witnessed 
the emergence of great empires bore witness to the unique 
religious phenomenon of classical prophecy, which inter- 
preted these world-significant events in the light of its own 
theological viewpoint. The Lord of Israel was seen as the di- 
rector of the drama of world history. His ever-changing cast 
included the leading historical figures of those days - Sargon, 
Sennacherib, Nebuchadnezzar, Cyrus — but his attention was 
continually focused on Israel; her destiny within the divinely 
controlled arena of world politics was his main concern. The 
prophets provided an answer to the “why” of destruction and 
the “how” of future restoration. One implication of classical 
prophetic teaching was that Israel’s defeats did not indicate 
Yahweh's weakness, but his strength. He could move all the 
peoples of the earth to punish his people or reward them, de- 
pending on their behavior. 


DEDICATION AND COMMISSIONING OF THE PROPHET. The 
dedication and commissioning of a prophet has its own liter- 
ary motif; the account of his being called. Such commissioning 
or re-commissioning accounts are found in Isaiah 6 (which 
does not describe the prophet’s original call to prophecy, but 
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rather his re-commissioning, so Kaufmann); Jeremiah 1:4 ff. 
and 15:19-21 (the latter, too, being a re-dedication; see below); 
Ezekiel 1-3; and perhaps Deutero-Isaiah 40:6-8. 

The lengthy prophetic dedication of Moses (Ex. 3-4) 
contains motifs that recur from time to time in the descrip- 
tions of the dedication of other prophets: (1) the humble oc- 
cupation of the prophet (so, too, Amos, who was taken from 
his flocks to become a prophet, Amos 7:14); (2) the human 
response; (3) a protest of inadequacy for the mission; and 
(4) the divine reassurance. Moses made several attempts to 
dissuade God from selecting him, since he felt that he did 
not possess sufficient credentials for his mission. He pleaded 
inadequacy: “Who am I that I should go to Pharaoh and free 
the Israelites from Egypt” (Ex. 3:11) and “Please, O Lord, I have 
never been a man of words... I am slow of speech and slow 
of tongue” (Ex. 4:10). 

Isaiah, in chapter 6, which describes his re-dedication 
to the prophetic office, after complaining of “unclean lips,” 
first has his mouth sanctified, and then upon hearing God’s 
question, “Whom shall I send?” volunteers his services, “I 
am ready, send me.” (In an augural vision, the prophet would 
most likely not be asked to volunteer but would be compelled 
to go willy-nilly.) Jeremiah, who was prenatally designated 
and consecrated for his calling, recounts how God touched 
his mouth, too, and put His words into his mouth (Jer. 1:9). 
Ezekiel describes his consecration as the devouring of a scroll 
written by God (Ezek. 3:1ff.). The organ of speech is specifi- 
cally mentioned in all of these prophetic accounts, because 
the prophet becomes, upon dedication, God’s “mouthpiece.” 
Not only the lips, however, but the prophet’s whole being be- 
comes dedicated to the service of God. 


His Reluctance and God's Reassurance. The prophets, however, 
were often reluctant to accept their calling. The most dramatic 
example by far is the unsuccessful flight of Jonah. The unwill- 
ingness of Moses, Isaiah, and Jeremiah to accept the divine call 
is also concentrated on their organ of speech: “I have never 
been a man of words” (Ex. 4:10); “Woe is me, for I am lost; 
for Iam a man of unclean lips” (Isa. 6:5); “Alas, Lord God, I 
do not know how to speak, for I am inexperienced” (Jer. 1:6). 
God, in turn, responds with encouraging assurances, for 
Moses (Ex. 4:11), for Isaiah (Isa. 6:7), and, in particular, for 
Jeremiah, “Gird up your loins... Do not be dismayed... They 
will fight against you; but they shall not prevail against you, 
for Iam with you, says the Lord, to deliver you” (Jer. 1:17-19; 
cf. 15:19-21). 


LIFE OF THE PROPHET. Why such initial opposition? Why, 
too, such an outpouring of divine encouragement? The proph- 
et’s distinction of being chosen by God was matched only by 
his frustration and rejection on the part of his fellowman. The 
prophetic office was not easy to bear. The description of the 
prophet’s emotional experience upon receiving a “stern vi- 
sion” is at times graphic and overwhelmingly frightening: his 
loins are filled with anguish; his pain is comparable to birth 
pangs; he is tortured, anguished, terror-stricken; he reels, and 
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he is filled with the wrath of God (Isa. 21:3-4; Jer. 4:19; 6:11; 
15:17; Hab. 3:16). 

Of far greater significance, however, is the fact that such 
a selected messenger sometimes becomes a solitary individ- 
ual, whose life is marked by loneliness and bitterness: “I sat 
not in the company of merrymakers, nor did I rejoice; I sat 
alone because Your Hand was upon me” (Jer. 15:17); “Oh that 
I had a lodge in the wilderness that I might leave my people 
and go away from them, for they are all adulterers, a troop of 
treacherous men” (Jer. 9:1). Jeremiah, whose personal tribu- 
lations and confessions are better known than those of any 
other prophet, became the paradigm of one who suffers for 
his mission. It is no wonder that he was not euphoric about 
being selected for such a task. Rejected and spurned, he be- 
moans his fate, “Woe unto me, my mother, that you bore me, 
a man of strife and contention to the whole land. I have nei- 
ther a lender nor borrower been, yet everyone belittles me” 
(15:10). Even his own kinsmen and family are counted among 
his chief antagonists (12:6; cf. 20:10). Enemies were continu- 
ally plotting against his life (11:19). Eventually, he even cursed 
his fate, “Cursed be the day on which I was born. Let the day 
my mother bore me not be blessed... Why did I come forth 
from the womb to experience trouble and grief and to waste 
my days in chagrin” (20:14-18). 

Some prophets were fated to become harbingers of their 
nation’s downfall. Messengers of doom, they were doomed to 
suffer from their very message: “Lord, how long!” (Isa. 6:11); 
“Let me weep bitterly. Seek not to comfort me for the destruc- 
tion of the daughter of my people” (Isa. 22:4); “For this I will 
lament and wail. I will go stripped and naked... For incurable 
are her blows, for it has come to Judah, has reached the gate 
of my people, to Jerusalem” (Micah 1:8-9); “O that my head 
were water and my eyes a fountain of tears, that I might weep 
day and night for the slain of the daughter of my people” (Jer. 
8:23). The prophet bemoans their imminent tragedy and weeps 
over their tragic rejection of his words: “But if you will not 
listen, I will weep in secret for your pride; my eyes will weep 
bitterly and run down with tears because the Lord’s flock has 
been taken captive” (Jer. 13:17; cf. 10:19 ff.; 14:17-18). 

The life story of a prophet is liable to be one of anguish, 
fear, rejection, ridicule, and even imprisonment (Isa. 28:9-10; 
Jer. 11:18-23; 12:1ff.; 15:10, 15; 17:14-18; 18:18-23; 20:7—-18; 37: 
12-21; Ezek. 21: 11-12; Hos. 9:8; Amos 7:12-13; Micah 2:6). Some 
did not escape their assassins (Jer. 26:20-23; Uriah). Though 
the prophet weeps with his destined victims and takes up the 
cry of his compatriots, he is not understood by them. Great yet 
unbearable is the fate of one who claims that he was seduced, 
even forced into his role: “O Lord you have seduced me, and 
I was seduced; you have raped me, and have prevailed” (Jer. 
20:7). Nevertheless he cannot cease from being a prophet: “If 
I say, I will not mention Him or speak any more His name; 
there is in my heart as it were a burning fire shut up in my 
bones, and I am not able to hold it in” (Jer. 20:9). Yet paradoxi- 
cally when he does prophesy, he may be silenced by God (Jer. 
7:16; 11:14; 14:11) or mocked and spurned by man. Jeremiah 
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is eventually led to curse his people and demand vengeance 
against his adversaries (11:20b; 12:3b; 15:15a; 18:21-23). 


Reproaching God. He is even driven in extremis to reproach 
God: “Why are you like a man dumbfounded, like a mighty 
man who cannot save?” (Jer. 14:9); “You are to me like a deceit- 
ful stream, like waters that fail!” (15:18). With this last outburst 
the prophetic protest reached its ultimate, as is indicated by 
the response of God, “If you return, I will restore you, and you 
shall stand before me” (15:19). Paradoxically, he who dedicated 
his life to persuading the people to return must now “return” 
himself. And why? So that he can once again perform the role 
of God’s emissary, “You shall be my spokesman” (15:19). Thus, 
it seems that for a short period of time Jeremiah had actually 
lost prophetic office. This “demotion” is further substantiated 
by the remainder of God’s response, where He repeats in al- 
most exactly the same words the original encouragement at 
the time of the prophet'’s initial call, “I will make you before 
this people an impregnable wall of bronze; They will attack 
you, but they will not prevail over you, for I am with you to 
save you and deliver you, says the Lord” (15:20). Jeremiah, af- 
ter his defiant outcry of reproach, was re-commissioned to 
deliver the word of God. 


False Prophets. The problem of how to distinguish a prophet 
who was truly commissioned by God from a “false” prophet is 
perplexing. A prophet may speak falsely but there is no term 
for a false prophet in the Bible. The distinction, which is found 
in rabbinic literature, was introduced by the Greek translation 
of the Bible into some verses in the books of Jeremiah (6:13:26 
(= Greek 33); 7, 8, 11, 16; 27 (= Greek 34):9; 28 (= Greek 35):1) 
and Zechariah (13:2), as pseudoprophetés. In the Hebrew Bible, 
however, both “false” and “true” prophets are called navi’, and 
both claim inspiration and a mission. 

In Deuteronomy there are several, not too useful, at- 
tempts to provide infallible criteria for distinguishing between 
them. Deuteronomy 18:20-22 reads “Any prophet who pre- 
sumes to speak in My name a prophetic word that I did not 
command him to utter, or who speaks in the name of other 
gods - that prophet shall die. And should you ask yourselves, 
‘How can we know that the prophetic word was not spoken 
by the Lord?’ - if the prophet speaks in the name of the Lord 
and the word does not come true, that word was not spoken 
by the Lord; the prophet has uttered it presumptuously: do 
not stand in dread of him.” Deuteronomy 13:2 ff. goes one step 
further: even if the prophet utters prophecies after providing 
signs and wonders, should his message be to worship other 
gods, that prophet, too, is not to be heeded, since his appear- 
ance is only a test to determine whether the people really love 
and revere the Lord alone. 

However, examples of an Israelite prophet delivering his 
message in the name of another god (Jer. 2:8; 23:13) are rare 
and not one demands that an alien god be worshiped. Most of 
them spoke, apparently with sincerity and conviction, in the 
name of God. As for the chronological criterion of the fulfill- 
ment of the oracle, this was of no value whatever at the mo- 
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ment the prophecy was uttered. How could the people suspend 
judgment if Hananiah told them not to submit to the king of 
Babylon and foretold the release from Babylonian captivity 
within two years, while Jeremiah declared that it was God’s 
plan that Israel surrender and remain in exile for 70 years 
(Jer. 27-28)? Jeremiah, himself, was completely perplexed 
and left the scene of confrontation without further contra- 
dicting Hananiah (28:11). Furthermore, several occasions are 
specifically recorded in which an oracle delivered by an ac- 
knowledged true prophet did not materialize in the manner 
in which he predicted - even within his own lifetime! Only 
a few examples of unfulfilled prophecies need be cited: Jere- 
miah predicted an ignominious end for King Jehoiakim (Jer. 
22:19); yet 11 Kings 24:6 clearly belies this oracle. Ezekiel pre- 
dicted the destruction of Tyre by Nebuchadnezzar (26:7-14), 
but later he acknowledged that the king’s siege of the city was 
unsuccessful (29:17-20). Both Haggai’s (2:21-23) and Zecha- 
riah’s (4:6-7) glorious anticipations and designs for Zerubba- 
bel never materialized. 

Jeremiah sought another objective criterion for dis- 
tinguishing between a true and false prophet when he was 
dramatically confronted and confuted by Hananiah son of 
Azzur (Jer. 28). Hananiah declared in the name of YHwH 
that the Lord was going to break the yoke of Babylon, and 
that within two years the exiled community in Babylon and 
their king Jehoiachin would return to Israel. Jeremiah sin- 
cerely wished that Hananiah’s words were true. He did not 
question his sincerity nor did he call him a false prophet, but 
he merely pointed out that “the prophets who were of old, 
before my time and yours, prophesied against many coun- 
tries and great kingdoms of war, disaster, and plague.” Only 
the future would vindicate the prediction of a prophet who 
foresaw peace; “As for the prophet who prophesies of well- 
being, when that prophet’s word comes to pass, then it can 
be acknowledged that he is the prophet whom YHWH really 
sent.” But then again how could one suspend judgment until 
history decided? 

Jeremiah, more than any other prophet, was in constant 
combat with these prophets. He attacks three different types 
of “false” prophets (Jer. 23): (1) those who have dreams and 
report them as though they were the word of God and thus 
mislead the people, “The prophet who has a dream, let him tell 
his dream”; (2) those who are plagiarists “who keep stealing 
My words from one another” and pretend that they have had 
direct revelation; and (3) those “who using their own speech” 
concoct their own oracles and pass them off as prophecy. Nev- 
ertheless, when prophet clashed with prophet not only were 
the people confounded, but Jeremiah himself, in the case of 
Hananiah, was left speechless, and was unable to point to any 
irrefutable objective standard by which to verify or disqualify 
his opponent (Jer. 28). 

To confound matters even more, a true prophet might 
be misled by a “false” prophet (1 Kings 13), and false proph- 
ecy might even be inspired by God in order to deceive and 
entice Israel (1 Kings 22:21ff.). According to Ezekiel 14:9-1, 
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moreover, God might actually seduce a bonafide prophet to 
deliver a false message! 

If the individual prophet had a questionable moral char- 
acter — if he was a drunkard (Isa. 28:7), an adulterer, or a liar 
(Jer. 23:14); if he used his office to make a living by telling the 
people what they wanted to hear and not what they ought to 
hear (Micah 3:11); or if he was a “professional” prophet at- 
tached to the staff of temple personnel (the joint denunciation 
of priest and prophet may be noted in Isa. 28:7; Jer. 23:11, 34; 
Micah 3:11; Zech. 7:2-3), his veracity obviously would be highly 
dubious. But what of the others? If there was no difference in 
the technical form of the prophecy, what of the contents? Ap- 
parently the only, and by no means infallible, criterion would 
be the nature of the message, whether it was one of weal or 
woe. Proclamations of national-religious salvation were sus- 
pect for over 250 years (cf. 1 Kings 22:11ff; Jer. 6:14; 8:11; 14:13; 
23:17; 28:2 ff; Ezek. 13:16; Micah 3:5ff.). It is also possible that 
such prophecies were related to the national interests of the 
crown and the cult - Hananiah predicted the early return of 
the cult vessels (Jer. 28:3). 

But this, too, was not an absolute definition, for both 
pre-Exilic, e.g., Nahum 2:1, Jeremiah 30-33 (if these chapters 
stem from the early part of his career), and Exilic, e.g., Deu- 
tero-Isaiah, as well as post-Exilic prophets, Haggai, Zechariah, 
and Malachi, brought messages of comfort, and some also 
took a positive view of the cult (see below). Hence, the falsity 
or veracity of prophecies could not be determined on the ex- 
ternal basis of form or content. They could only be judged by 
the person who had true insight into the intentions of God at 
that historical moment. A prophet “who has My word, let him 
faithfully speak My word. What has straw to do with wheat?... 
Is not My word like fire... like the hammer that shatters the 
rock” (Jer. 23:28-29). 


‘The Prophet as Intercessor. ‘The irresistible character that such 
a religious experience has on a “God-intoxicated” individ- 
ual (Jer. 23:9), “who has stood in yHwu’s council and seen 
and heard His word...” (Jer. 23:18), not only constrains him to 
deliver the divine message but compels him, at times, to inter- 
cede on behalf of his people. Herein lies one possible means 
of distinguishing between the two kinds of prophets: the func- 
tion of the prophet as an intercessor. In this role, as distinct 
from his role as a messenger, the prophet attempts through 
prayer to offset the impending doom. ‘The first individual 
in the Bible to be designated a prophet, Abraham, does not 
merit this title because he delivered oracles in the name 
of God, but because he was ready to intercede: “Since he is 
a prophet, he will intercede for you to save your life” (Gen. 
20:7). Abraham also valiantly attempted to save the twin cit- 
ies of Sodom and Gomorrah, and with unbridled daring chal- 
lenged God: “Shall not the judge of all the earth deal justly” 
(18:25). 

The paragon of prophets, Moses, paradigmatically and 
eloquently exemplifies this aspect of his prophetic mission 
several times: 
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(1) After the incident of the golden calf, “Let not Your 
anger, O Lord, blaze forth against Your people, whom You 
delivered from the land of Egypt with great power and with a 
mighty hand... Turn from Your blazing anger, and renounce 
the plan to punish Your people. Remember Your servants, 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, how You swore to them by Your 
Self and said to them: ‘I will make your offspring as numer- 
ous as the stars of heaven, and I will give to your offspring 
this whole land of which I spoke, to possess for ever’” (Ex. 
32:11-13). Moses’ plea was successful. “And the Lord renounced 
the punishment He had planned to bring upon His people” 
(Ex. 32:14). 

(2) At Taberah, “The people cried out to Moses. Moses 
prayed to the Lord and the fire died down” (Num. 11:2). 

(3) After the incident of the spies, Moses prayed, “There- 
fore, I pray, let my Lord’s forbearance be great... Pardon, I 
pray, the iniquity of this people according to Your great kind- 
ness, as You have forgiven this people ever since Egypt” (Num. 
14:13 ff.). Once again he met with success, “And the Lord said, 
‘I pardon, as you have asked’” (Num. 14:20). (For Moses’ per- 
sonal intervention on behalf of Miriam and Aaron, see Num. 
12:13 and Deut. 9:20, respectively.) 

Next in line in the Bible’s narrative tradition of prophetic 
intercession stands Samuel, who prayed on behalf of his people 
after their defeat at the hands of the Philistines (1 Sam. 7:5-9), 
on their behalf after their request for a king, which so embit- 
tered God (1 Sam. 12: 19, 23), and on behalf of Saul after God 
rejected his election as king of Israel (1 Sam. 15:11). 

In the Book of Jeremiah, both Moses and Samuel are 
singled out as the exemplars of great intercessors on behalf of 
their people (Jer. 15:1; cf. Ps. 99:6). Jeremiah proved a worthy, 
though unsuccessful, successor to these two. That he prayed to 
God on behalf of his nation is explicitly stated several times, 
e.g., in a time of drought, when he was driven by the enormity 
of his task to defy God, “Why are You like a man confused, 
like a mighty man who cannot save” (Jer. 14:1ff,; cf. his words 
in 4:10; 15:11; and his confession in 18:20, “Remember how I 
stood in Your presence speaking good on their behalf so as 
to avert Your anger from them”). Even more impressive are 
God’s express commands to Jeremiah not to intercede! “Do 
not pray for this people, or lift up cry or prayer for them, and 
do not intercede with Me, for I do not hear you” (Jer. 7:16; cf. 
11:14). When God attempts to silence Jeremiah in 14:11-12, the 
prophet, nevertheless, blurts out a plea on their behalf (verse 
13). The die, however, was cast; the nation was doomed. Even 
Moses and Samuel (Jer. 15:1) would be helpless in such a situ- 
ation. Intercession would no longer avail, or more properly 
stated, God would not permit any further intercession, be- 
cause it just might have been successful in diverting Him from 
His self-prescribed course. 

‘The passages cited above and the pleas of Amos (Amos 
7:1-3, 4-6) make it patently clear that a prime function of the 
prophet was to defend his people and to act as mediator on 
behalf of his nation. Kings Hezekiah and Zedekiah also re- 
quested Isaiah (Isa. 37:2ff. = 11 Kings 19) and Jeremiah (Jer. 
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37:3; Cf. 42:2, 20) respectively, to intercede on behalf of Israel 
in the face of an enemy onslaught. 

Intercession, thus, is an integral component of the true 
prophet’s mission. To be a prophet means to speak for the 
people to God, represent their case, and take up their cause. 
Should one shirk from such a duty by refusing to engage 
God in polemics and confine himself to merely speaking to 
the people for God, he would be belying his prophetic call. 
He would then be a “false” prophet. This interpretation finds 
confirmation in Ezekiel, who himself carries on the tradition 
of intercession (cf. 9:8; 11:13). In Ezekiel 13:4-5, God declares, 
“Your prophets have been like foxes among ruins, O Israel. You 
have not gone up into the breaches to prepare the broken wall 
around the Israelites, that it may stand firm in battle on the day 
of the Lord.” The prophet’s mission was to stand in the breach 
of the nation’s wall, a breach caused by the sin of his people. He 
was to prevent God from entering; for entrance spelled doom 
and destruction. This is explicitly stated in Ezekiel 22:30-31, “I 
looked for a man among them who could build up a barricade, 
who could stand in the breach before Me to defend the land 
from ruin; but I found none. Thus I poured out my indigna- 
tion upon them and utterly destroyed them in the fire of My 
wrath...” It is of interest to note that the very same imagery is 
employed in Psalms 106:23 (Y. Muffs). 

In sum, though some of the “false” prophets did have rev- 
elations and visions, performed symbolic actions (Jer. 28:10 ff.), 
imparted oracles (23:31), and prophesied in yHwu’s name 
(14:14; 29:9), since they promised good fortune and prosper- 
ity and thereby lulled the people into false security (6:14; 8:11; 
14:13; 23:17; 28:2 ff.), they were accused by Jeremiah of not hav- 
ing been sent by God (14: 14-15; 23:21, 32; 28:15; 29:9), of not 
having been admitted to the divine council (23:18), and of not 
interceding with God on behalf of the people (27:18). However, 
after all, the final verdict could only be given by a true prophet, 
and even he was not always completely certain. 


HISTORY 


Universalism and Election 

To the prophets, events of history disclosed the finger of God. 
God revealed Himself in the language of history. It is true that 
other nations in the Ancient Near East also regarded their gods 
as being active in history on significant occasions, but none of 
them conceived of a panoramic world outlook in which all of 
history was seen to be governed by the will of one God, nor did 
they interpret the history of their nation as a unified sequence 
governed by one, all-encompassing divine plan. Though the 
God of Israel addressed Himself to all humanity (see, e.g., Isa. 
13:23; Jer. 27:2ff.; 28:8; 46-51; Ezek. 25-32; Amos 1:3-2:3; 9:73 
Obad.; Nah. 3), the concept of election was unique to Israel: 
“Only you have I chosen from amongst the nations; therefore 
I shall punish you for all your sins” (Amos 3:2). Election was 
not a bona fide guarantee of special protection. Some prophets 
actually fought against this popular conception of inviolability 
(e.g., Isa. 28:15; Jer. 5:12; Amos 5:14). The consequence of being 
chosen was not immunity but heightened responsibility. 
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Whereas the nations of the world were held culpable 
solely for gross violations of the established order, Israel alone 
was taken to task for any and every infringement of the moral 
and ethical code of behavior. Indeed, one of the distinctive 
characteristics of the writings of the classical prophets is 
their insistent and adamant denunciation of corruption in 
the moral, ethical, and social fields. No one was impervious 
to their attack: not kings, priests, prophets, judges, women, 
creditors, wealthy landowners, or even the poorer classes. They 
leveled severe criticisms against murder, juridical corrup- 
tion, violence, cruelty, dishonesty, greed, oppression, exploi- 
tation, bribery, harlotry, degeneracy, debauchery, arrogance, 
luxury, callousness, apathy, lust for power, and militarism. 
Each and every one of these vices exemplifies a “forgetting 
of God,” which leads to the disintegration and the eventual 
condemnation of the nation (e.g., Isa. 3:14-15, 16-24; 5:8, 
11-12, 18-19, 20-23; 9:8—9, 16; 31:1; Jer. 5:26; 7:9; Ezek. 22; Hos. 
1:734:2,6, 11-13; 6:8-10; 7:1-7; 8:14; 10:13; 12:8-9; 13:6; Amos 
2:6-8; 3:10-11; 4:1; 5:7; 6:1-7, 13; Micah 3:1-3, 11; Zeph. 1:12). 
Idolatry, too, was subjected to its usual severe criticism (e.g., 
Isa. 65:3—4; Jer. 7:18, 30-31; 19:4—-5; Ezek. 8; Hos. 2:15; Amos 
8:14; Zeph. 1:4-6). 





Supremacy of Morality 

Special attention should be given to the prophets’ new concept 
of the cult and their novel idea of the supremacy of morality. 
The problem of the relationship of the prophets to cultic wor- 
ship has gone through several stages of interpretation. One of 
the basic axioms of biblical scholarship was the notion that 
the priest and prophet were fundamentally opposed to one an- 
other. The major contribution of the prophets was considered 
to be the de-ritualization of religion. The basic message of the 
prophets was “ethical monotheism,” with the stress on moral- 
ity rather than ritual. Thus, it was thought that the indepen- 
dent spirit of the prophet conflicted head-on with the priest, 
the professional officiant of organized religion. The former was 
interested in right; the latter in rites. The prophet was “word- 
possessed” — he brought the word of God to man. The priest 
was “cult-possessed” — he raised man’s sacrifice to God. 

The development of form-critical studies brought a par- 
tial scholarly reversal, and the attempt was made to demon- 
strate the positive attitude of the prophets toward the cult. 
Their utterance of divinely inspired oracles was supposed to 
be an integral component of Israelite worship. The time, and 
later even the content, of these oracles were understood to be 
liturgically fixed. The prophets were identified as members of 
the cultic personnel. 

Both views, especially the latter, are extreme and are con- 
stantly being debated. What can be said with certainty is that 
the prophetic attacks on the cult did introduce a new principle 
into the religion of Israel: The essence of God’s demand is not 
to be found in the cult but in the moral and ethical spheres of 
life. In the Torah and pre-classical prophetic literature there is 
no sharp distinction between cultic and moral prescriptions. 
Both are equally important, and both are essential to the con- 
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tinued existence of the nation. With the words of the classi- 
cal prophets, however, a new aspect was introduced. While 
Samuel argued for the primacy of obedience over sacrifice 
(1 Sam. 15:22), Amos and his fellow prophets stressed the pri- 
macy of morality (Isa. 1:11-17; 66:1ff,; Jer. 6:20; 7:21-23; 14:12; 
Hos. 6:6; Amos 5:21-25; Micah 6:6-8). The prophets were no 
more unequivocally opposed to the cult than they were to 
song and psalm (Amos 5:23) or prayer, festival, and Sabbath 
(Isa. 1:13-15), all of which they mentioned in their attacks. On 
the contrary, Isaiah's call came apparently while he was in the 
Temple (Isa. 6). The Exilic (Isa. 44:28; 52:11; 66:20-24; Jer. 33:11, 
18; Ezek. 20:40-44; 22:8, 26; 40-48), as well as the post-Exilic 
prophets Haggai and Zechariah, had a very positive attitude 
toward the Temple and its cult. They advocated the rebuild- 
ing of the sanctuary, with the restoration of sacrificial worship, 
and stressed ceremonial law. The prophets did not denounce 
the practice of sacrifice per se, but they did adamantly oppose 
the absolutization of the cult. 


Attitude Toward Ritual 

In Israel, ritual is conceived of as God’s gift, an act of grace 
intended for the good of humanity. It affords man means by 
which to draw closer to God. Worship and ritual are means, 
justice and righteousness are ends. “God requires devotion, 
not devotions” (S. Spiegel, Amos versus Amaziah (1957), 43); 
right not rite. When cult becomes a substitute for moral be- 
havior, it is to be condemned. Religion is not to be equated 
with formal worship, nor is it to be restricted to certain speci- 
fied times during the calendar year; it is to encompass all of 
life. Hence, any cultic act performed by a worshiper whose 
moral or ethical character is not beyond reproach is consid- 
ered an abomination to God. It is no wonder that, after dis- 
paraging independent importance of the cult, the prophets 
clashed with the acknowledged heads of established religion, 
the priests. Clashes such as of Amos with Amaziah (Amos 
7:10 ff.), Jeremiah with Pashhur (Jer. 20), or with Zephaniah 
son of Maaseiah (Jer. 29:25ff.), are unheard of in stories set 
in pre-classical times. In the dramatic, near tragic confronta- 
tion of Jeremiah with his antagonists (Jer. 26) the priests are 
among the forefront in demanding the death sentence for the 
prophet, who was accused of “blasphemy” for repudiating the 
inviolability of the Temple (Jer. 7). 

Moreover, it should be recalled that in other religions of 
the Ancient Near East the correct observance of the cult was 
of paramount importance, since it was thought that the welfare 
of the gods was dependent on both the maintenance of their 
temples and the daily upkeep of their sacrifices. The prophets, 
however, devaluated the intrinsic significance of ritual, and 
stressed God’s ultimate concern with correct behavior. Jus- 
tice, righteousness, kindness, integrity, and faithfulness were 
among God's chief demands (e.g., Jer. 9:22—23; 22:15-16; Hos. 
6:6; Amos 5:15, 24; Micah 6:8). 


Morality and Destiny 
The prophets took yet another step. Not only was morality of 
ultimate importance but it became the decisive factor in de- 
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termining the national destiny of Israel. The classical proph- 
ets differ in emphasis from the view expressed in the Torah 
literature and in the Former Prophets, according to which 
the sin of idolatry was the primary transgression. Not only 
were the worship of other gods than Yahweh and the cardi- 
nal sins of murder and incest denounced as before, but the 
everyday immoral acts of society were condemned as well. 
With the emergence of the classical prophets a new criterion 
became operative - moral rectitude. The destiny of the na- 
tion was bound up with it, and unrighteousness would spell 
the end of Israel. 


Repentance 
The prophets consistently pleaded with Israel to seek God that 
they might live (Amos 5:4, 14). They demanded piety and faith- 
fulness to the covenant between God and Israel, and threat- 
ened punishment and fulfillment of the covenant’s curses for 
those who were disloyal to it. Yet all of their denunciations and 
frightful maledictions were not meant as ends in themselves. 
They were, rather, a vain attempt to arouse the people from 
their lethargic status quo; they were didactic means to achieve 
the desired end - repentance. The objective of the prophetic 
threat of dire punishment was that it should not take place. 
Paradoxically, the prophets wished to make their own call- 
ing self-defeating by persuading man to return to God. They 
censured, warned, and admonished their audiences to forsake 
their immoral ways in order to avoid imminent destruction. 
The prophets were not always ready to accept the finality 
of divine judgment (for Amos and Jeremiah, see above). They 
prayed that repentance would have the desired effect: “Who 
knows, God may yet have a change of heart and turn from His 
fierce anger so that we shall not perish” (Jonah 3:9, the words 
of the king of Nineveh expressing the prophetic sentiment; cf. 
the “perhaps” of the sailors in 1:6). There are other examples: 
“Who knows whether He will not turn and change His deci- 
sion and leave a blessing behind Him” (Joel 2:14). “It may be 
that the Lord, the God of hosts, will be gracious to the rem- 
nant of Joseph” (Amos 5:15). “Perhaps you may find shelter on 
the day of the Lord’s anger” (Zeph. 2:3). The future is contin- 
gent on human response to the prophetic word. Divine plans 
are not unchangeable; human actions tip the scales of justice 
and mercy: “If at any time I declare concerning a nation or 
a kingdom, that I will pluck up and pull it down and destroy 
it, and if that nation, concerning which I have spoken, turns 
from its evil, I will repent of the evil that I intended to do it. 
And if at any time I declare concerning a nation or a kingdom 
that I will build and plant it, and if it does evil in My sight, not 
listening to My voice, then I will repent of the good which I 
intended to do to it” (Jer. 18:7—-10; cf. Ezek. 3:17—21; 33:7-20). 
Even the possibility of a “divine turning” not predicated upon 
the prior repentance of the people was contemplated, “How 
can I give you up, Ephraim! [How can I] hand you over, Israel! 
How can I treat you like Admah or make you like Zeboim! My 
heart is changed within Me; My compassion grows warm and 
tender, I will not execute My fierce anger, I will not again de- 
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stroy Ephraim...” (Hos. 11:8-9). Compassion may overcome 
wrath (cf. Jer. 33:8; Micah 7:18-19). 


SUSPENSION OF FREEDOM AND GOD’S INACCESSIBILITY. 
Yet the prophets were not often so optimistic. They knew very 
well the futility of chastisement (e.g., Amos 4:6-1); Isa. 1:5 ff; 
9:12; Jer. 2:30; 5:3). This incurable stubborness and hardheart- 
edness of the people (Jer. 5:21; Isa. 42:18-20; 43:8; 46:12; 6:10, 
17; 9:25; Ezek. 2:4; 12:2) led one prophet to take the most radi- 
cal step of all: the suspension of freedom. Isaiah was commis- 
sioned to “make the heart of this people fat, their ears heavy, 
and their eyes dim, lest they see with their eyes, and hear with 
their ears, and understand with their hearts, and turn and be 
healed” (Isa. 6:10). The prophet became God’s messenger to 
harden their hearts and thereby to prevent the people from 
repenting! Since Israel had so often spurned the words of God 
and since they had not returned to Him, the privilege of re- 
pentance was to be denied them (until only one-tenth of the 
population remained). The only “cure” for obdurate hardness 
was to intensify it. 

At other times God would make Himself inaccessible to 
the people as a punishment (e.g., Hos. 5:6; Amos 8:11-12), or 
to the prophet himself. Jeremiah had no immediate answer 
for Hananiah (Jer. 28:11) and had to wait once for ten days for 
the word of God (Jer. 42:7). 


New Covenant 

The frustration of waiting for human response and the real- 
ization that human effort alone could not effect a total return 
to God led to the development of an entirely new idea. If hu- 
mans would not initiate the process, God would. He would 
not only initiate it but finalize it as well. This is the thought 
implicit in the concept of a “new covenant.’ Since the old cov- 
enant was broken, God despairing of further futile warnings 
and punishments, would implant His will directly into the hu- 
man heart, thereby changing human nature by a divine “graft- 
ing” The human heart of stone would be turned into a heart 
of flesh. People would have their whole being filled with the 
“knowledge of God,’ and thus he could not but obey God; they 
would no longer be capable of rejecting God’s teachings. This 
new covenant would be unbreakable and would presage final 
redemption (Isa. 55:3; Jer. 24:7; 31:30-333 32:38-41; Ezek. 16:60; 
34:25 ff; 36:26 ff; 37:26 ff; cf. Deut. 30:6; Isa. 11:9; 54:13). 


Future of Israel 

With the covenant renewed, the future community of Israel, 
constituted by the *remnant (e.g., Isa. 4:3-4; 8:16-17; 10:20-21; 
Jer. 31:31ff; Amos 9:8ff.; Micah 7:8; Zeph. 2:3, 9), which will 
have survived the “*Day of the Lord” (see also *Eschatology), 
would live in peace, no longer troubled by oppression, injus- 
tice, or war (e.g., Isa. 2:1-5; 10:27; 11:1-9; 60:5-16; 61:4-9; Hos. 
2:21ff.; Micah 4:3-4). It would be an age in which God's glory 
would be manifested to all mankind (Isa. 40:5), and so all the 
nations would come to reject idolatry and recognize and re- 
vere the God of Israel alone (Isa. 19:18—25; 45:22ff; Jer. 3:17; 
12:16; Ezek. 17:24; Micah 7:16 ff.; Hab. 2:14; Zeph. 2:11; Zech. 
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2:15; 8:20-23; 14:16—21). Jerusalem would become the spiritual 
center of the world (Isa. 2:2), from which would flow God’s 
instruction to all mankind (Isa. 2:3; 51:4ff.). Israel, would, ac- 
cording to Deutero-Isaiah, become a prophet nation (49:2-3; 
51:16; 59:21), spreading the teaching of God to all humanity 
(42:1-4) and recounting His glory (43:21). It would become “a 
light to the nations” (42:6; 49:6) and bring God’s blessing and 
beneficence to the ends of the earth (45:22-24). 


[Shalom M. Paul / S. David Sperling (274 ed.)] 


In the Talmud 

Despite the many aggadic elements in the references to proph- 
ecy or the prophets in rabbinical literature, there emerges a 
clear picture of the rabbinic view of the prophets. Substan- 
tially it is based upon two main principles. The first is that 
Moses was the “master of the prophets” and no prophet af- 
ter him succeeded as did Moses in penetrating into the na- 
ture of the Divine, communing with Him, and receiving His 
message while in full possession of his normal cognitive fac- 
ulties. This is of course clearly expressed in the Bible (Num. 
12:6-8) but it is extended to apply to all future prophecy. This 
concept is expressed in various ways, the most striking being 
that whereas Moses beheld the Divine as through a clear mir- 
ror, the other prophets did so through a distorted mirror (“a 
mirror which does not shine,’ Yev. 49); cf. “through a glass 
darkly,’ 1 Cor. 13:12). 

However, there is noticeable a definite tendency to give 
Isaiah precedence over all other prophets. Although it is stated 
that of the four near-contemporary prophets, Isaiah, Amos, 
Micah, and Hosea, the last was first both in time and in im- 
portance (Pes. 87a), it is stated that of all the prophets only 
Moses and Isaiah “knew what they were prophesying” (Mid. 
Ps. 90:1, no. 4). Both are referred to together as “the greatest 
of the prophets” (Deut. R. 2:4). Isaiah is responsible for more 
prophecies than any other prophet and he prophesied not only 
to Israel but to mankind as a whole (PR 34:158a); he received 
revelation direct from God and his prophecies were “doubled” 
(Pd-rx 125b). If Ezekiel was vouchsafed a revelation of the 
Divine Essence equal to that of Isaiah, he saw Him as “a vil- 
lager sees the person of the king,” while Isaiah saw Him as an 
“inhabitant of a metropolis [kerakh] who sees the person of 
the king” (Hag. 13b). 

The second principle is a corollary of the first. It is to the 
effect that the prophets were not responsible for any religious 
innovations or novel doctrines, their function being confined 
to expounding and clarifying the teachings of the Pentateuch. 
The Talmud interprets the verse (Lev. 27:34) “these are the 
commandments which the Lord commanded Moses for the 
children of Israel in Mount Sinai,” to mean that “henceforth a 
prophet may make no innovations” (Shab. 104a). “The proph- 
ets neither took away from, nor added to, aught that is written 
in the Torah, save only the commandment to read the megil- 
lah” and even for that they sought biblical sanction (Meg. 14a). 
In conformity with this view, in the chain of tradition with 
which tractate Avot opens, the prophets appear merely as the 
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tradents of the Torah of Moses, the successors to the elders af- 
ter Joshua, and the predecessors of the men of the Great Syn- 
agogue. It is highly probable that this view was influenced by 
the contrary Christian view of progressive revelation through 
the ages, culminating in Jesus, though one need not go so far as 
does Weiss (Dor, 2 (1904*), 8) in seeing in it a polemic against 
the antinomianism of Paul. Consequently statements of the 
prophets which have no pentateuchal confirmation or support 
cannot normally be made the basis of the halakhah. 

According to the rabbis the number of prophets was in- 
numerable (“double the number of the children of Israel who 
went forth from Egypt”) and every tribe produced them (Suk. 
27b). However only the prophecies of those which contained 
a lesson (lit. “were required for”) future generations were re- 
corded. They amount to 48 prophets and seven prophetesses: 
to Miriam (cf. Ex. 15:20 and Num. 12:2), Deborah, and Huldah, 
the rabbis add Sarah, Hannah, Abigail, and Esther (Meg. 14a). 
There were also seven gentile prophets: Balaam, his father Beor 
(Sanh. 105a), Job and his three companions, and Elisha the son 
of Barachel (BB 15b), but of them Balaam was incomparably 
the greatest. He was even regarded as the equal of Moses (see 
*Balaam in Aggadah) and the gentile nations cannot therefore 
claim that they were not vouchsafed prophecy (Yalk 966; Num. 
R. 14:34). Nevertheless prophecy came to them only by night 
and in “half words” and from “behind the curtain” (Gen. R. 
52:5). All the prophets prophesied only concerning the mes- 
sianic age (i.e., the present world in its ideal state) but were 
not vouchsafed to see the celestial world to come (Ber. 34b). 
The statement “the same message [signon, lit. “sign’”] is given 
to a number of prophets but no two prophets prophesy in the 
same signon” (Sanh. 89a) is probably to be taken to refer to 
the fact that although they all reveal the word of God, each 
one has his own particular message or doctrine. The daring 
use of anthropomorphisms by the prophets is regarded as a 
sign of their “greatness” (Num. R. 19:4). With the exception 
of Jeremiah, all the prophets conclude their prophecies on a 
note of hope and comfort (TJ, Ber. 5:1, 8d). Where the patro- 
nymic of the prophet is given, it is to show that his father was 
also a prophet; when his place of origin is not given he was a 
Jerusalemite (Meg. 15a). 

The prophets are divided into the Early and Later Proph- 
ets, but the former encompass all those of the period of the 
First Temple, only the post-Exilic - Haggai, Zechariah, and 
Malachi - constituting the latter (Sot. 48b). All the proph- 
ets were wealthy. An interesting proof is given with regard 
to Amos. Since he was both a herdsman of Tekoa (Amos 1:1) 
and a dresser of sycamore trees (7:14), and sycamores grow 
only in the Shephelah but not in the hilly country of Tekoa, 
he must have been a wealthy landowner with flocks in Judea 
and plantations in the Shephelah (Ned. 38a). When prophecy 
came to an end, the *Shekhinah departed from Israel and the 
*Bat Kol became a partial substitute (Yoma 9b). 

For the order of the prophets according to the Talmud 
(BB 14b) see *Bible Canon. 

[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 
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IN JEWISH PHILOSOPHY 


Philo 
The teaching of *Philo concerning prophecy has to be recon- 
structed from discussions scattered throughout his writings. 
Philo conceives of the prophet as priest, seer, and lawgiver all 
in one. Prophetic understanding is the highest form, tran- 
scending reason, which is based on sense perception. When 
the divine prophetic spirit rests on a man, he is “possessed” 
by it in a kind of frenzy or “sober intoxication”” All prophecy 
is by grace of God, but prophecy through the divine spirit, in 
contrast to communication through angels or the divine voice, 
demands preparation in the recipient, be he Jew or non-Jew: 
he must be refined, wise, and just, and emancipated from 
bodily concerns. 

[Ralph Lerner] 
Medieval Jewish Philosophy 
Prophecy is a critical subject in medieval Jewish philosophy. 
This is hardly surprising. Where a religious community de- 
fines itself by a divinely revealed law and regards the teach- 
ings of the biblical prophets as the Word of God, the nature 
and significance of revelation, the manner of its transmission, 
and the qualities of the human recipient of the divine message 
are issues of primary importance. The early medieval Jewish 
philosophers developed their approaches to prophecy in the 
broader context of Greek philosophical thought as it was re- 
ceived and shaped in the Islamic world. A fundamental ques- 
tion they wrestled with as a result of this influence is how can 
the incorporeal, transcendent Deity appear to human beings 
and communicate with them. As we shall see, their approaches 
vary greatly in addressing this problem. While all the philoso- 
phers agreed that God has no body and hence cannot be seen, 
nor does He possess any organs of speech, some continued to 
view Him as directly involved in every bestowal of prophecy, 
while others developed naturalistic explanations for under- 
standing the phenomenon. 


SAADIAH GAON. The early 10*-century Babylonian gaon 
*Saadiah in his Book of Beliefs and Opinions (Books 2 and 3) 
deals with a number of issues related to prophecy, particularly 
the problem raised by the corporeal descriptions of God in 
biblical literature, and the problem of the purpose of proph- 
ecy and the manner of its verification. Since God, in Saadiah’s 
view, is incorporeal and is not to be characterized by any of the 
categories that pertain to matter (e.g., time, place, quantity, af- 
fections), most of the prophets’ corporeal descriptions of Him 
are not to be interpreted literally but allegorically. In regard to 
the instances when the prophet reports actually seeing God, 
Saadiah, however, presents a different explanation. These vi- 
sions are to be interpreted literally - the prophet in fact sees 
with his eyes what he is describing — but they are not of God. 
Rather their object is a special created entity made from the 
purest luminous matter and called the Created Glory or the 
Shekhinah. God sends this special entity to the prophet in 
order to confirm that the message heard indeed comes from 
Him. The message itself consists of words created by God, Cre- 
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Hilton Kramer (1928- ), art critic for the New York Times 
between 1965 and 1982, and Jed Perl (1951- ), art critic for 
the New Republic. In Israel, the veteran artist and art critic 
Meir Ronnen wrote for the Jerusalem Post and Smadar Shefh 
for Haaretz. 
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[Herman S. Gundersheimer /Shalom Sabar (2"4 ed.)] 


ARTHURIAN LEGENDS. The only Hebrew version of the 
perennially popular Arthurian legends was written in north- 
ern Italy in 1279. It was anonymously translated into Hebrew 
from an Italian source now lost. Found in a unique manu- 
script in the Vatican Library, the Hebrew text consists of two 
stories from the Arthurian cycle and an apology. The apology, 
directed toward the various authorities that condemned the 
reading of romances and tales in the vernacular, was needed 
in order that the translation of such obviously secular and 
even salacious material could be sanctioned. The translator 
also stressed the moral benefits to be derived from reading the 
legends. The two reasons he offers are to drive away melan- 
choly and to induce sinners to repent and return to God. The 
first Arthurian episode (based ultimately on the Old French 
prose work Merlin) describes the seduction of Igerne by King 
Uther Pendragon with the aid of Merlin, and the conception of 
Arthur. The second story is an incomplete fragment from the 
Mort Artu, which, as is learned from the apology, the trans- 
lator had intended to complete: it includes Lancelot’s love af- 
fair with King Arthur's wife Guinevere, his meeting with the 
amorous Maid of Askalot, and his jousts at the tournaments 
at Winchester. At this point the Hebrew story abruptly and 
inexplicably breaks off. 

The 13'"-century Italian Jewish translator’s literary meth- 
ods are as fascinating as are the Arthurian stories in Hebrew 
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dress. The scribe not only translates from Italian, as is evi- 
denced by the gloss: [distruzion for the Hebrew word shemad 
(“destruction”), and several Italian words in the manuscript, 
but he also changed and Judaized the story. The scribe’s man- 
ner of Judaization is evident at the outset of the romance; 
the apology itself is filled with terms from a familiar Jewish 
world. Various citations from the Bible and the Talmud are 
used to support the reading of the fox fables: R. *Johanan b. 
Zakkai and his knowledge of fox fables (BB 134a), the rabbinic 
commentary on the beneficial uses of a minstrel (Pes. 66b), 
and the tales read to the high priest on the Day of Atone- 
ment (Yoma 1:6-7) are all mentioned for the express purpose 
of establishing the permissibility of the Hebrew translation, 
and for showing that diversion is only a means to a higher 
sacred purpose. 

Instrumental to the Judaization of the Arthurian ro- 
mance are the scribe's choice of plot (the seduction of Igerne 
by the king, with its parallels to the David-Bath-Sheba story), 
additions and omissions, use of language, and treatment of 
certain passages to stress Jewish ideas. For instance, the feast 
at which Uther meets Igerne is described in the Old French 
sources as a Christmas feast. In the Hebrew version, the state- 
ment “Then the king made a great feast for all the people and 
all the princes” (based on Esth. 2:18) conveys the aura of a 
Purim feast. Another example of such transference of concepts 
occurs when the translator takes the talmudic word tamhui (“a 
charity bowl from which food was distributed to the needy”), 
with its uniquely Jewish associations, to describe the grail, an 
overtly Christian symbol. The constant use of well-known 
biblical phrases reminds the reader of religious literature and 
produces the effect of biblical scenes in the midst of the Ar- 
thurian narrative. In this fashion, then, the text and the lan- 
guage interact in polyphonic fashion. 

The scribe through his translation introduced the Ar- 
thurian legends into Hebrew; in effect, however, Hebrew lit- 
erature is the ultimate source for a number of Arthurian mo- 
tifs. Many romance writers of the 12" and 13'» centuries (see: 
*Fiction) were clerics who knew the Bible; there was also 
much contact and exchange of midrashic information be- 
tween Jewish exegetes and their Christian counterparts, and 
there were, therefore, numerous channels of transmission for 
the Jewish tales. Many of the Arthurian motifs, drawn from 
the Bible and from the Midrash, polarize about the Arthur- 
David nexus; other Arthurian legends (the Tristan cycle) have 
many motifs parallel to the adventures of the young biblical 
heroes Joseph and David. 

The Hebrew Arthurian romance is untitled and was first 
published by Abraham Berliner in 1885. Upon this inaccurate 
edition, Moses *Gaster in 1909 published an English transla- 
tion which toned down the sexual elements, neglected the bib- 
lical nuances, and condensed the text. Moritz *Steinschneider 
called the translation Melekh Artus (“King Artus”), and con- 
sidered it one of the great curiosities in Hebrew literature. An 
edition of the above manuscript, with an English translation 
facing the Hebrew text, was published in 1969. 
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ated Speech, and conveyed through the air to the hearing of 
the prophet. Prophecy hence is an experience that the recipi- 
ent attains and verifies by means of the external senses, which, 
in Saadiah’s view, are a source of reliable knowledge. Proph- 
ecy is verified by others by their beholding this special entity 
in one of its manifold forms, or by miracles that accompany 
the relaying of the divine message and which only God is ca- 
pable of performing. This explanation serves to preserve the 
integrity of Scriptures by limiting the necessity for introducing 
allegorical interpretations which undermine its literal mean- 
ing. Allegorical interpretations are to be accepted only when 
there is a blatant contradiction between the literal meaning 
and the other sources of reliable knowledge. 

The Created Glory receives a more extensive treatment in 
Saadiah’s earlier Commentary to the Book of Creation, where 
he identifies it with the Holy Spirit (*Ruah ha-Kodesh) which 
is the first of God’s creations. In addition to being the instru- 
ment for transmitting prophecy, it also fills the entire world 
and plays a crucial role as an intermediary for divine gover- 
nance. One can detect in this work overtones to the Philonic 
idea of the Logos. Saadiah in his Book of Beliefs and Opinions 
greatly reduces the stature of the Glory, stressing instead God's 
direct governance of the world. 

As for the purpose of prophecy, Saadiah underlines its 
role in revealing to all of humanity the fundamental truths of 
reason, such as the existence of God and the creation of the 
world, so everyone will possess these beliefs with full confi- 
dence even prior to being able to prove them. He also sees a 
necessity for prophecy with respect to the commandments 
dictated by the intellect, in addition to those known only by 
way of revelation (see Reasons for *Commandments). While 
the former commandments are known by reason and oblig- 
atory upon all human beings, reason dictates only general 
moral principles. Revelation lays down specific command- 
ments which translate these principles into a body of law. 


JUDAH HALEVI. While Saadiah views prophecy primarily in 
terms of a mission, the early 12"»-century philosopher Judah 
*Halevi in his Kuzari identifies this phenomenon as the ulti- 
mate perfection of the individual. Halevi at the beginning of 
his treatise indicates that the Islamic Aristotelian philosophers 
posit the following criteria for attaining human perfection: 
possessing the proper potential inherited from one’s parents, 
living in a moderate geographical clime conducive to actualiz- 
ing this potential by attaining the moral virtues and mastering 
all of the sciences. They define ultimate perfection in terms of 
conjunction with the Active Intellect resulting in the eternal 
felicity of the intellect, as well as attainment of knowledge of 
hidden matters by way of prophetic visions. As opposed to this 
view, while at the same time drawing heavily from it, Halevi 
maintains that prophecy is unique to the Jewish people due 
to a special inherited quality they possess and which is actual- 
ized by living in the Land of Israel and observing the divinely 
revealed commandments with the proper intent. God alone 
knows the actions that will perfect the soul and they are those 
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given in the Torah. Halevi describes prophecy in terms of con- 
junction with the Amr Ilahi (Divine Matter), though he never 
offers a clear definition of this term (some scholars maintain 
that it refers to the Logos while others see it as an epithet for 
God in those instances where there exists an unmediated con- 
nection between the Deity and His creatures). The prophet at- 
tains the rank of the angels. By means of prophetic intuition, 
labeled by Halevi “the inner eye,’ the prophet sees the divine 
world and experiences an immediate relation with God lead- 
ing to an overpowering love of the deity, described also in 
terms of the sense of “taste” (4:3, 15-17) — a state reminiscent 
of Islamic mystical descriptions of ecstatic rapture. 

Halevi, however, does not present a single model for un- 
derstanding the prophetic phenomenon. In passages where it 
is important for him to show that prophecy is an empirically 
verifiable phenomenon proving that God is cognizant of indi- 
viduals and acts in history, Halevi adopts Saadiah’s view of the 
Created Speech and Created Glory. In this manner he explains 
the Revelation at Sinai (1:87). In other cases of prophecy he wa- 
vers between this approach and the one that treats prophecy as 
an internal experience. Halevi goes so far as to leave open the 
possibility that the visions themselves are the product of the 
prophet'’s imagination acting under the control of the intellect, 
a view that follows the Aristotelian philosophers (4:3). 

In treating prophecy more in terms of ultimate perfection 
than a divinely bestowed mission, Halevi himself may have 
sought to attain this state. Certainly his intention to move to 
Israel and revive the Jewish community there was part of his 
plan to bring about the conditions leading to the reappear- 
ance of prophecy. His aspiration for achieving this state also 
finds expression in his liturgical poetry. 


MAIMONIDES. Prophecy is a central topic in all of *Maimo- 
nides’ major writings. It is integrally related in his thought 
to a host of issues — the nature of God, divine knowledge, 
providence, divine law, politics, human perfection and bibli- 
cal exegesis. Already in his early legal writings Maimonides 
presents a naturalistic approach to prophecy drawn from the 
Islamic Aristotelians. In his Commentary to the Mishnah: In- 
troduction to Perek Helek (Sixth Principle of Faith), Maimo- 
nides describes prophecy as follows: “There are human be- 
ings possessing a superior nature and great perfection. They 
prepare their souls till they receive the form of the intellect. 
The human intellect then conjoins with the Active Intellect. 
From it [the Active Intellect], a noble emanation emanates 
upon them. These are the prophets; this is prophecy and this 
is its essence.’ The “form of the intellect” is a reference to the 
“acquired intellect? which according to Alfarabi (see *Farabi, 
Abu Nasr Muhammad, Al-) is attained only after mastery of 
all the sciences and apprehension of the essence of the intel- 
lect itself. This intellect is an immortal entity, not dependent 
upon the body for its existence, and it conjoins with the Ac- 
tive Intellect. A similar description of prophecy is presented 
by Maimonides in his Mishneh Torah: Laws of the Principles 
of the Torah (7:1). In both of these legal works he goes on to 
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deal with the imagination’s role in prophecy, which accounts 
for the prophetic visions. 

The naturalistic approach to prophecy characterizes also 
The Guide of the Perplexed. Maimonides dismisses the view 
of the masses that God bestows prophecy upon whom He 
chooses even if the individual is not perfect. He insists that 
only a perfect individual - one who possesses a perfect phys- 
ical temperament and imagination, the moral virtues, and a 
perfect intellect - can attain prophecy. He introduces the pro- 
viso, however, that God can miraculously withhold prophecy 
from the worthy individual (2:32). In this manner he leaves 
room for the workings of divine will, though he ascribes to it 
a negative role. Maimonides defines prophecy as an emana- 
tion from God to the Active Intellect and from there to the in- 
dividual’s rational faculty and imaginative faculty (2:36). This 
emanation results in the apprehension of metaphysical truths, 
principles of governance and the ability to divine the future. 
Philosophers and non-prophetic rulers and diviners possess 
perfection in only one of these two faculties, while one alone 
attains the Active Intellect’s emanation (2:37) — the rational 
faculty in the case of the philosophers enabling them to mas- 
ter the sciences and the imaginative faculty in the case of the 
others enabling them to govern and divine the future (though 
imperfectly). The prophet for Maimonides thus reaches the 
pinnacle of human perfection and achieves the rank of the 
perfect philosopher, statesman and diviner. His account sug- 
gests that the emanation to the prophets does not consist of 
specific information, the Active Intellect has no cognizance 
of the recipient or his circumstances; rather it strengthens 
the prophet’s own faculties to apprehend those matters about 
which he is thinking and to represent them in a figurative 
manner. Even the prophetic mission is explained by Maimo- 
nides in a naturalistic manner. While for many, if not most, 
prophets this attainment is a private one, for some the emana- 
tion is so strong that the recipient feels inwardly compelled to 
extend his perfection to others by assuming a leadership role 
despite the dangers involved (2:37). Maimonides stresses that 
one attaining intellectual perfection and prophecy in truth 
prefers the solitary existence in which he can continuously en- 
joy the state of contemplation. The private longings of the in- 
dividual who attains perfection to detach himself from society 
together with the overpowering feeling that he must assume a 
public role is reflected in Jeremiah’s initial prophetic vision in 
which he tries to refuse the divine mission but is commanded 
to undertake it nevertheless. The vision itself reflects the con- 
flict in Jeremiah’s own soul. Maimonides attempts to reconcile 
the dilemma facing the public prophet by positing a state in 
which the prophet continues to live in his own private space, 
contemplating God and the order of the world, even while en- 
gaged in interacting with others and leading them. 

In Maimonides’ approach to prophecy one can detect his 
wavering between viewing prophecy primarily in terms of an 
intellectual attainment and viewing it primarily in terms of the 
perfection of the imagination. In his most lengthy treatment 
of this phenomenon in the Guide of the Perplexed (2:36-48) 
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he stresses the latter dimension. His distinction between pro- 
phetic dreams, which occur while the recipient is asleep, and 
the higher level prophetic visions, which occur while awake, 
is based on the functioning of the imagination. A similar 
consideration marks his division of prophetic levels based on 
whether the prophet saw only parables in his dream, heard a 
voice without seeing anything, beheld a human being speak- 
ing, beheld an angel speaking, or beheld God speaking (2:45). 
His discussions of prophecy in the introduction to his treatise 
and towards its conclusion (3:51), on the other hand, describe 
prophecy as the ultimate intellectual attainment, surpassing 
the metaphysical knowledge possessed by the philosophers. 
The stress on the imaginative dimension of prophecy is not 
only important in explaining the biblical visions but also in 
order to draw a categorical distinction between Moses and 
all other prophets. 

From his discussion of prophecy Maimonides excludes 
Mosaic prophecy and the Revelation at Sinai. He insists that 
as opposed to all other prophets, Moses’ imaginative faculty 
was not involved in his prophetic experience, only his intel- 
lect. The uniqueness of Moses’ prophecy has as its most im- 
portant corollary the fact that his prophecy alone involves 
divine legislation. No other prophecy, past or future, results 
or will result in the laying down of a divine law (2:39). Mai- 
monides appears to maintain that Moses received the Torah 
directly from God, word for word, and not from the Active 
Intellect. Furthermore, at Sinai an audible voice was heard 
by all of Israel, though only Moses heard the actual words 
(2:33). Maimonides clearly builds on Saadiah’s view of Created 
Speech. Whether this stance reflects his true opinion on the 
subject or is designed solely for public consumption has been 
a source of controversy among Maimonidean scholars. His 
views on the nature of Mosaic prophecy and the Revelation 
at Sinai are clearly intended to uphold the supernatural ori- 
gin of the Torah, its uniqueness and inviolability in a manner 
that would appeal to the masses of Jews. Despite this apparent 
fundamental departure from the naturalism of the Aristotelian 
philosophers, Maimonides continues to follow in their foot- 
steps in his conception of the goal of the Torah. He maintains 
that it is designed to lead society to human perfection in the 
best possible manner by preventing wrongdoing, instilling 
the moral virtues and inculcating true beliefs, particularly the 
monotheistic idea and all this idea entails, which directs one 
to the path of intellectual perfection (2:49; 3:27). Even all the 
ceremonial commandments play a crucial role in this regard. 
All other legislations fall short in attaining this goal. 


GERSONIDES. Maimonides’ approach to prophecy, as well 
as *Averroes’ account of divination in his Epitome to Parva 
Naturalia had a decisive impact on subsequent treatments of 
this topic among the Jewish philosophers in Provence and in 
Spain. The most analytical discussion of this phenomenon is 
to be found in the early 14"*-century treatise by Gersonides 
(*Levi ben Gershom), Wars of the Lord. Gersonides deals with 
prophecy in Book Two of his treatise in the context of his dis- 
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cussion of veridical dreams. He was more interested than his 
predecessors in understanding the details of this phenome- 
non - what exactly is the nature of the emanation from the 
Active Intellect and how does it come about that the prophet 
receives it as a particular message relating to his own histori- 
cal circumstances. While Gersonides views prophets as perfect 
philosophers, he treats prophecy itself as primarily concerned 
with knowledge of the future. The prophet has no advantage 
over the philosopher qua prophet when it comes to theoreti- 
cal knowledge. 

The fact that prophecy primarily involves future contin- 
gent events raises in its wake certain fundamental philosophic 
problems for Gersonides: Can the future be known while hu- 
mans at the same time enjoy free will? Can God’s knowledge 
which is unchanging nevertheless encompass all particulars 
throughout history? Since Gersonides does not feel that the 
future can be known absolutely without sacrificing the idea 
of human freedom, even God in his view does not know what 
occurs as a result of free choice. The implications of this point 
are profound. Since God’s knowledge is unchanging, not only 
does He not know the future but also does not know the past. 
In short, God does not know any individual qua individual 
nor any of his particular circumstances. The same is true also 
of the knowledge of the Active Intellect. This position is cer- 
tainly exceptionally radical (and problematic) from a theologi- 
cal perspective. It also does not explain the empirical fact that 
diviners and prophets often see the future, including events 
that are contingent upon human choice. 

Gersonides resolves this dilemma by ascribing to God 
and to the Active Intellect knowledge of the entire order of 
the world, including all the specific influences of the stars and 
planets upon human events. God does not know individuals 
as such, but has knowledge of all the influences that the heav- 
enly bodies exert upon any person born at any given time and 
place. One may say that according to Gersonides, God and the 
Active Intellect possess knowledge of all possible horoscopes 
without knowing which horoscope applies to any particular 
person. Since most people act in accordance with the influ- 
ences of the heavenly bodies, and do not exercise their free- 
dom to act in a manner contrary to them, their future can be 
predicted with a fair amount of confidence. Hence all predic- 
tions are not absolute but conditional; they are contingent 
upon the fact that those involved will act in accordance with 
the celestial influences. 

This view still does not explain how the Active Intellect 
transmits specific knowledge to a particular individual regard- 
ing other particular individuals or groups, without at all being 
cognizant of the individual and his circumstances. According 
to Gersonides, all information pertaining to the world order 
emanates continuously from the Active Intellect. The rational 
and imaginative faculties of the prophet, while “withdrawn” 
from the other faculties of the soul in the state of sleep, attain 
the information that applies to an individual or group who the 
prophet has in mind. One may think of the Active Intellect as 
a giant transmitter which transmits on all frequencies at once 
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all information regarding celestial influences on all places on 
earth through all time. The prophet receives only the infor- 
mation on the frequency to which his mind is attuned, that is 
to say, which people and groups he is thinking about. In this 
manner he learns their probable future without the Active 
Intellect being aware who receives this information, who and 
what is the subject of the information, and what actually oc- 
curs in the domain of human events. 

Gersonides deals with Moses’ perfection within the con- 
text of his discussion of prophecy, but he does not discuss in 
his philosophic treatise the most important facet of Moses’ 
attainment - the divine law. He turns to this subject in his 
commentary on the Torah, where he sees the Torah as result- 
ing from a miraculous and unique act of divine providence. 
Both the topics of providence and miracles are treated in the 
Wars of the Lord. They are seen as resulting from the imper- 
sonal activity of the Active Intellect vis-a-vis the person who 
has attained the level of perfection that triggers off this activ- 
ity on his behalf. 


HASDAI CRESCAS. ‘The late 14**-century Spanish philosopher, 
Hasdai *Crescas sought to restore to Jewish philosophy the no- 
tion of God’s personal involvement in the bestowal of proph- 
ecy as well as the primacy of the prophetic mission. In short, 
he sought to counter the naturalistic approaches to prophecy 
that characterize Maimonides’ and Gersonides’ approaches by 
treating prophecy primarily as a supernatural phenomenon. In 
his philosophic treatise, Light of the Lord, he defines prophecy 
as follows [Book 2, Section 4]: “Prophecy is a spiritual ema- 
nation of knowledge. It emanates from God to the intellect of 
the person, with or without an intermediary. It informs him, 
even without [his possessing] the necessary premises, of a 
certain matter or matters of which he is ignorant. It extends 
to all subjects. Its purpose is to guide him or others properly.” 
For Crescas, prophecy categorically differs from divination 
which is received by the imagination. It does not entail the 
recipient possessing any previous knowledge of the subject 
of the message. Prophecy is a gift of God, who knows all par- 
ticulars through all time including all contingent events, to 
the perfect individual with the purpose of correct guidance. 
In the case of Moses, the prophecy came directly from God, 
who is the Author of each word of the Torah. Crescas accepts 
Saadiah’s notion that the voice heard by Moses and by Israel 
at Sinai was a created audible one. Even in those cases where 
prophecy came through the mediation of the Active Intellect 
and was received by the internal faculties of the individual, 
God determined the message to be received. 

Crescas does not abandon the naturalistic approach to 
prophecy entirely. The attainment of prophecy in his view is 
contingent upon the attainment of perfection. Yet this per- 
fection for Crescas, as for Halevi before him, does not lie pri- 
marily in one’s level of theoretical knowledge but in the level 
achieved of love of God, which is dependent also upon ob- 
servance of the commandments. As a result of the prophetic 
experience, the individual not only attains a specific message 
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but achieves an even more passionate love of God and ulti- 
mate felicity. This experience in turn leads to the overpowering 
desire to call upon others to serve and love God. For Crescas, 
even more than for Maimonides, the prophetic mission is in- 
tegral to the prophetic experience itself. 


BARUCH SPINOZA. In the Tractatus Theologico-Politicus by 
the 17*-century philosopher Baruch *Spinoza we find a reac- 
tion to the medieval Jewish philosophic tradition regarding 
prophecy at the same time that he incorporates into his treatise 
many of its ideas. For Spinoza there can be no “supernatural” 
activity or supernaturally attained knowledge, for the eternal 
laws of nature are inviolable Spinoza depicts the prophets as 
simple-minded individuals, sharing with their contempo- 
raries the same false beliefs about the world, but possessing a 
superior imagination that translates these beliefs into images. 
Hence their prophecies as presented in the Bible contain no 
theoretical truths, and Scripture should not be read as pre- 
senting such truths in figurative form. Moses, too, possessed 
a completely false conception of reality. The law that he laid 
down led to a well-ordered society of former slaves but cer- 
tainly not to true virtue and felicity. In this manner Spinoza 
seeks to undermine completely the authority of the Bible (at 
least the Old Testament) as a source of knowledge beyond phi- 
losophy, and with it the authority of its religious interpreters. 
Only philosophers left unrestrained in their activity can attain 
true knowledge of the world. Only they are capable of achiev- 
ing true virtue and the intellectual love of God. In a crucial 
sense they are for Spinoza the true prophets. 

[Howard Kreisel (2"4 ed.)] 


Modern Jewish Thought 
Depending on their attitude toward *revelation, modern Jew- 
ish philosophers treat prophecy either as a subjective experi- 
ence or as a supernatural phenomenon. Those philosophers 
who regard prophecy as a subjective experience account for the 
phenomenon in a variety of ways. Some dismiss it as a form of 
psychological delusion; others view it as a mystical experience 
or an “inspired” insight, deriving from excellence of moral, in- 
tellectual, or imaginative faculties. Those who treat prophecy 
as a supernatural phenomenon differ over the nature of the 
prophetic experience. Of those philosophers who accept the 
notion that revelation constitutes a supernatural communi- 
cation of content, some regard prophecy as the authentic dis- 
closure of a message received word by word from God, a view 
referred to as “the doctrine of verbal inspiration,’ and others 
regard it as the record of a human response to a divine revela- 
tion of content. According to the latter view, human and divine 
elements are intermingled in prophecy. Other philosophers, 
while accepting supernatural revelation, deprive it of any ide- 
ational or instructive content and restrict it to the manifesta- 
tion of the Divine Presence; they look upon the words of the 
prophet as a personal response to a revelatory experience. 
As a dogmatic rationalist, Moses *Mendelssohn main- 
tained that reason could supply man with all the theoreti- 
cal insights needed for salvation. Therefore, he restricted the 
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function of prophecy to the practical sphere, to the divine 
communication of instruction for human action (Jerusalem 
(1852), pt. 2, ch. 3). 

The idealistic philosophers, emphasizing the cognitive 
aspects of prophecy, viewed it as a special aptitude for moral 
and religious insight. Hermann *Cohen regarded the proph- 
ets as pioneering thinkers who removed the mythical ele- 
ments from religion and developed Judaism from a tribal 
religion into a universal ethical monotheism. The essence of 
the universal ethical monotheism is belief in God and adher- 
ence to the moral law (Juedische Schriften, 1 (1924), 310-6). 
Kaufmann *Kohler, like many other exponents of the doctrine 
of “progressive revelation,’ viewed the “inspired” moral and 
religious insights of the prophets as important milestones in 
the evolution of the human spirit toward higher ethical and 
metaphysical truths. 

Sharply reacting to idealistic theories that reduce proph- 
ecy to a function of the human spirit, Solomon Ludwig *Stein- 
heim insisted that revelation cannot be explained solely in 
terms of rational or spiritual insight. The central religious af- 
firmations of Judaism could not have originated within our 
own cognitive faculties because of their inherent limitations. 
The primary function of prophecy is to disclose religious 
truths that can be known only through supernatural revelation 
(Die Offenbarung nach dem Lehrbegriffe der Synagoge, 5ff.). 
However, Steinheim assigned reason an important function 
in determining which parts of Scripture represent the revela- 
tion of eternal truth. 

Samson Raphael *Hirsch and other Orthodox thinkers 
subscribed to the doctrine of verbal inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures. Bitterly objecting to any form of biblical criticism, 
Hirsch insisted that one must look upon the Scripture as a 
basic datum in the same manner scientists look upon natural 
phenomena as given (Nineteen Letters (1960), note to letter 
18). As a staunch exponent of the traditional view, he rejected 
the evolutionary theory, according to which the contribu- 
tions of later prophets are an advance over earlier formula- 
tions (Horeb (1962), 7). 

Naturalist thinkers, such as *Ahad Ha-Am and Morde- 
cai *Kaplan, ruled out all supernatural elements in prophecy. 
However, because of their positive attitude toward Jewish na- 
tionalism, they could not follow Hermann Cohen in treating 
the prophet merely as an exponent of ethical universalism. 
According to Ahad Ha-Am, who regarded the nation as the 
bearer of true ethical universalism, the prophet personifies the 
finest manifestation of the Jewish national spirit. 

Jewish existentialist thinkers characterize prophecy as a 
dialogic relationship between man and God, rather than as the 
disclosure of a message. Martin *Buber in his book The Pro- 
phetic Faith (1949) maintained that the prophet is involved in 
a divine-human encounter. The prophet’s message reflects the 
prophet’s personal subjective response to his encounter with 
God. In the view of Franz *Rosenzweig, although revelation is 
a supernatural event occurring at specific times to particular 
individuals, the words of the prophet are nonetheless a purely 
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human “interpretation” of a revelatory experience in which 
God reveals His love to man. Abraham J. *Heschel contends 
that the prophet experiences not merely the presence or the 
love of God, but a revelation of the “divine pathos.” However, 
although prophecy is a revelatory experience in which God’s 
concerns and designs for man are apprehended (‘The Prophets 
(1962), 307-23), the expression of this experience is affected 
by the cultural background as well as the personal style of the 
prophet (God in Search of Man (1965), 258-62). 

Of the most recent Orthodox thinkers, Joseph B. *So- 
loveitchik, maintains in his article “The Lonely Man of Faith” 
(Tradition, summer 1965) that the prophetic encounter, a dia- 
logue initiated by God, makes possible the establishment of a 
“covenantal community” between God and man. Unlike the 
mystical experience, however, prophecy cannot be limited to 
religious feelings or intuitions, but entails a normative con- 
tent. Abraham Isaac *Kook’s treatment of prophecy, in his 
work Orot ha-Kodesh (pt. 1 (1963), 267-72), reflects his mys- 
tical orientation. Genuine metaphysical insights, according 
to Kook, cannot be obtained by reason alone. When properly 
cultivated by a life of piety and holiness, man’s imaginative fac- 
ulties enable him to attach himself to the Divine Source and 
apprehend reality in the light of the *Shekhinah, or “Divine 
Presence.” IIlumination derived from union with the Divine 
reaches its highest level in prophecy. Thus, Kook regarded 
prophecy as the ultimate religious goal. 

[Walter S. Wurzburger] 
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PROPPER, DAN (1941- ), Israeli Industrialist, cEo of Israeli 
food giant Osem International Ltd., founded by his father in 
1942. Propper and his brother Gap (1944- ) hold 13% of Osem 
stock, with Nestlé the majority shareholder. The group pro- 
duces more than 1,000 different food products in ten plants 
located throughout Israel. Exports went primarily to Europe. 
Net sales in 2004 reached nearly Nis 2.5 billion ($550 mil- 
lion). 

Propper studied food engineering and worked for a few 
years in the industry in England. He joined the firm in the age 
of 26, starting off in product development and becoming di- 
rector-general at the age of 37. During the 1990s he served as 
president of the Israel Manufacturers Association, establish- 
ing himself as a highly visible spokesman for Israeli industry. 
In 2006 he announced that he was stepping down as Osem 
CEO while remaining chairman of the board. 


[Shaked Gilboa (2™4 ed.)] 


PROSBUL (Heb. 7127719 or 7120195), a legal formula whereby 
a creditor could still claim his debts after the *Sabbatical 
Year despite the biblical injunction against doing so (Deut. 
15:2). The text of the prosbul reads, “I declare before you, so- 
and-so, the judges in such-and-such a place, that regarding 
any debt due to me, I may be able to recover any money ow- 
ing to me from so-and-so at any time I shall desire.” The pros- 
bul was signed by witnesses or by the judges of the court be- 
fore whom the declaration was made (Shev. 10:4, Git. 36a). 
The principle underlying the prosbul was based on the pas- 
sage “and this is the manner of the release: every creditor shall 
release that which he hath lent unto his neighbor; he shall 
not exact it of his neighbor and his brother... Of a foreigner 
thou mayest exact it; but whatsoever of thine is with thy 
brother thy hand shall release” (Deut. 15:2, 3). From this the 
law was deduced that the operation of the year of release did 
not affect debts of which the bonds had been delivered to the 
court (bet din) before the intervention of the Sabbatical Year 
(Shev. 10:2), since the Court was regarded as a corporate body 
to which the words “thy brother,” suggesting an individual, 
did not apply. The court would therefore collect its debts after 
the Sabbatical Year (Yad, Shemittah ve-Yovel 9:15). Through 
a slight extension of this precedent, the prosbul was insti- 
tuted, which in effect amounted to entrusting the court with 
the collection of the debt. Without actually handing over the 
bond to the court as previously required, the creditor could 
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secure his debt against forfeiture by making the prescribed 
declaration. 

The prosbul was instituted by Hillel. The Mishnah states 
that when he saw that the people refrained from giving loans 
one to another before the Sabbatical Year, thereby transgress- 
ing “Beware that there be not a base thought in thy heart,” 
etc. (Deut. 15:9), he instituted the prosbul (Shev. 9:3). The Tal- 
mud therefore explained prosbul as pruz buli u-buti, mean- 
ing an advantage for both the rich and poor. It benefited the 
rich since it secured their loans, and the poor since it enabled 
them to borrow (Git. 37a). The word seems, however, to be an 
abbreviation of the Greek expression mpdc¢ BovAf BovAevtT@v 
meaning “before the assembly of counselors” (cf. *Boule). 
The rabbis later explained that Hillel only abrogated the Mo- 
saic institution of the release of all debts every seventh year 
since the law of release itself was only of rabbinic authority 
during the Second Temple period when the Jubilee was not 
operative because the land was not fully occupied by Israel 
(Git. 36a—b). It was only permitted to write a prosbul when 
the debtor possessed some real property from which the debt 
could be collected. The rabbis were very lenient with this rule, 
however, and permitted the writing of a prosbul even when 
the debtor possessed a minute amount of land such as a flow- 
erpot or the trunk of a tree. The creditor was also permitted 
temporarily to transfer to the debtor a small parcel of land so 
that the prosbul could be written (Shev. 10:6, 7; Git. 37a). An 
antedated prosbul was considered valid, but a postdated one 
was void (Shev. 10:5). 

During the Hadrianic persecutions, all religious prac- 
tices were forbidden on the penalty of death and it was haz- 
ardous to preserve a prosbul. The rabbis therefore ruled 
that a creditor could collect his debt even if he did not pro- 
duce a prosbul since it was assumed that he previously wrote 
one, but had destroyed it out of fear (Ket. 9:9). This tempo- 
rary provision later became the established law, and the credi- 
tor was believed when he alleged that he had lost his prosbul 
(Git. 37b; Sh. Ar, HM 67:33). Orphans were not required 
to execute one since they were considered wards of the court. 
Money owed to them was therefore automatically considered 
as being owed to the court (Git. 37a). The amoraim debated 
the virtue of Hillel's institution. Samuel declared that if he 
had the power he would abolish it, while R. Nahman held that 
even if no prosbul was actually written it should have been 
regarded as written. Samuel also maintained that only the 
leading courts of each generation could supervise the writ- 
ing of a prosbul. Subsequent practice, however, entrusted all 
courts with this responsibility (Git. 36b; Isserles to Sh. Ar., 
HM 67:18). During the Middle Ages, the writing of prosbuls 
was widely disregarded since there was an opinion that the 
laws of the Sabbatical Years were no longer operative (Rema 
to Sh. Ar., HM 67:1 and commentaries). Nevertheless, metic- 
ulous individuals continued to write prosbuls even in mod- 
ern times (e.g., Peer ha-Dor: Hayyei Hazon Ish, 2:2.45; see also 
*Takkanot; *Usury). 

[Aaron Rothkoff] 
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PROSE, FRANCINE (1947-_), U.S. novelist and short story 
writer. Prose was born in Brooklyn, New York, and educated 
at Radcliffe and Harvard. Among her works devoted to Jews 
and Judaism is Judah the Pious (1973), which is a story within 
a story. The work is a fable dealing with the religious quest that 
leads to moral transformation and a changed way of viewing 
the empirical world. Hungry Hearts (1983), with its homage 
to *An-Ski, focuses on a Yiddish theater troupe in which a 
dybbuk possesses an actress. In Guided Tours of Hell: Novel- 
las (1997), the title story examines with caustic wit the uses of 
authenticity as a famed Holocaust survivor helps lead a tour of 
a concentration camp, spurring the envy of a minor American 
playwright. A Changed Man (2005) depicts with comic irony 
the ethical metamorphosis of a member of a neo-Nazi group; 
he becomes a spokesman for a Jewish organization promot- 
ing understanding and peace. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.P. Steed, “Francine Prose,” in: Contemporary 
American Women Fiction Writers (2002), 312-17. 


[Lewis Fried (24 ed.)] 


PROSELYTES. There is ample evidence of a widespread con- 
version to Judaism during the period of the Second Temple, 
especially the latter part of the period, and the word ger, which 
in biblical times meant a stranger, or an alien, became synony- 
mous with a proselyte (see *Strangers and Gentiles). 

Among the notable converts to Judaism may be men- 
tioned the royal family of Adiabene, Aquila and/or Onkelos, 
Flavius Clemens, the nephew of Vespasian, and Fulvia, wife 
of Saturninus, a Roman senator. Unique, as the only case of 
forced conversion in Judaism, was the mass conversion of the 
Edomites by John Hyrcanus. 

In addition to those outstanding figures, however, it is 
obvious that proselytism was widespread among the ordinary 
people. The statement of the New Testament that the Pharisees 
“compass sea and land to make one proselyte” (Matt. 23:15), 
suggesting a vigorous and active proselytization may possi- 
bly be an exaggeration, but on the other hand, the near pride 
which the rabbis took in the claim that some of their great- 
est figures were descended from proselytes (see below) point 
to an openhanded policy toward their acceptance. Such inci- 
dents as the different approach of Shammai and Hillel to the 
request to be taught the principles of Judaism by a potential 
proselyte (Shabb. 31a) and the incidental mention of “Judah 
the Ammonite proselyte” (Ber. 28a) point to the fact that the 
movement was not confined to the upper classes. In fact Jo- 
sephus states explicitly that in his day the inhabitants of both 
Greek and barbarian cities evinced a great zeal for Judaism 
(Contra Ap. 2. 39). 

It was during this period that the detailed laws governing 
the acceptance of proselytes were discussed and codified, and 
they have remained standard in Orthodox Judaism. 


Laws of Conversion 
The procedure, established by the tannaim, according to which 
a non-Jew may be accepted into the Jewish faith, was eluci- 
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dated as follows: “In our days, when a proselyte comes to be 
converted, we say to him: “What is your objective? Is it not 
known to you that today the people of Israel are wretched, 
driven about, exiled, and in constant suffering?’ If he says: ‘I 
know of this and I do not have the merit? we accept him im- 
mediately and we inform him of some of the lighter precepts 
and of some of the severer ones... we inform him of the chas- 
tisements for the transgression of these precepts... and we also 
inform him of the reward for observing these precepts... we 
should not overburden him nor be meticulous with him...” 
(Yev. 47a; cf. Ger. 1, in: M. Higger, Sheva Massekhtot Ketan- 
not (1930), 68-69). This text refers to a person who converted 
through conviction. The halakhah also accepts a posteriori, 
proselytes who had converted in order to marry, to advance 
themselves, or out of fear (Yev. 24b, in the name of Rav, see 
TJ, Kid. 4:1, 65b—d; Maim. Yad, Issurei Brah 13:17; Sh. Ar., YD 
268:12). The acceptance of a proselyte “under the wings of the 
Divine Presence” is equivalent to Israel’s entry into the cov- 
enant, ie., with circumcision, immersion, and offering a sac- 
rifice (Ger. 2:4, in: M. Higger; loc. cit. 72). 

A proselyte had to sacrifice a burnt offering either of cat- 
tle or two young pigeons. R. Johanan b. Zakkai instituted that 
in those times when sacrifice was no longer possible, a pros- 
elyte was not obliged to set aside money for the sacrifice (Ker. 
ga). Therefore, only circumcision and immersion remained. R. 
Eliezer and R. Joshua disagreed as to whether someone who 
immersed himself but was not circumcised or vice versa could 
be considered a proselyte. According to R. Eliezer, he is a pros- 
elyte, even ifhe performed only one of these commandments. 
R. Joshua, however, maintained that immersion was indis- 
pensable. The halakhic conclusion is that “he is not a proselyte 
unless he has both been circumcised and has immersed him- 
self” (Yev. 46). The act of conversion must take place before a 
bet din, consisting of three members; a conversion carried out 
by the proselyte when alone is invalid (Yev. 46b-47a). There 
is a suggestion that the three members of the bet din must be 
witnesses only to his acceptance of the precepts but not to the 
immersion. Maimonides, however, decided (Yad, Issurei Biah 
13:7), that a proselyte who immersed himself in the presence 
of two members only is not a proselyte. The schools of Sham- 
mai and Hillel differed on the issue of a proselyte who had 
already been circumcised at the time of his conversion: “Bet 
Shammai states: ‘One must draw from him the blood of cir- 
cumcision;; Bet Hillel states: ‘One need not draw the blood of 
circumcision from him’” (Tosef., Shah. 15:9; TB, Shab. 135a). 
Most of the rabbinic authorities decide in favor of Bet Sham- 
mai (Tos. to Shab. 135a; Maim. Yad, Issurei Bi’ah 14:5; Sh. Ar., 
YD 268:1), and “who hast sanctified us with Thy command- 
ments and hast commanded us to circumcise proselytes and 
to draw from them the blood of the covenant” (Shab. 137b) is 
said in the circumcision benediction of proselytes. 

A proselyte must observe all the precepts that bind Jews. 
The statement: “There shall be one law for the citizen and for 
the stranger that dwelleth amongst you” (Ex. 12:49), which re- 
fers to the paschal lamb, the sages interpreted to mean that the 
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stranger (proselyte) was the equal of the citizen concerning 
all the precepts of the Torah (Mekh. Pisha, 15). They tried to 
equalize the status of the proselyte and that of the Jew; certain 
differences stemming from the origin of the convert, however, 
remained. According to an anonymous Mishnah, a proselyte 
may not confess himself after taking out the tithes since the 
statement occurs in the confession “the land which Thou hast 
given to us”; nor does he read the section on the first fruits, 
where the statement is: “which the Lord hath sworn unto our 
fathers to give unto us.” The proselyte, praying by himself 
must say: “the God of the Fathers of Israel”; in the synagogue 
he says: “the God of your Fathers” (Ma’as. Sh. 5:14; Bik. 1:4). 
According to one tradition, R. Judah permitted a proselyte to 
read the section on the first fruits, claiming that Abraham was 
the father of the whole world (TJ, Bik. 1:4, 64a; but in Tosef., 
Bik. 1:2 this permission is only extended to the Kenites). The 
Palestinian amoraim, R. Joshua b. Levi and R. Avihu, agreed 
with R. Judah. The authorities (particularly R. Samson in his 
commentary to Bikkurim (ibid.), and Maimonides in his letter 
to Obadiah the Proselyte, below) in permitting a proselyte to 
say “the God of our Fathers” in the prayers based themselves 
on the same rationale. 

A proselyte terminates all former family ties upon con- 
version and “is considered a newly born child” His Jewish 
name is not associated with that of his father and he is referred 
to as “the son of Abraham (our father).’ Later, it became the 
custom to name the proselyte himself after the first Jew who 
knew his Creator “Abraham the son of Abraham.’ According 
to the letter of the law, a proselyte may marry his relatives. The 
sages, however, decreed against this “So that they should not 
say: ‘We have come from a greater sanctity to a lesser sanc- 
tity” (Yev. 22a, Yad, Issurei Bi’'ah 14:12). The disqualifications 
pertaining to testimony of relatives in judicial cases of fam- 
ily members do not apply to the proselyte; his relatives also 
may not inherit from him. If no heirs were born to him after 
his conversion, his property and his possessions are consid- 
ered not to belong to anyone, and whoever takes hold of them 
becomes their owner (BB 3:3, 4:9; Git. 39a; Yad, Zekhi’ah u- 
Mattanah 1:6). 

A proselyte may marry a Jewish woman, even the daugh- 
ter of a priest (Kid. 73a; Yad, Issurei Bi’ah 19:11; Sh. Ar., EH 
7:22). A female proselyte, however, cannot marry a kohen, un- 
less she was converted during childhood, not later than the age 
of three years and one day (Yev. 60b; Kid. 78a). R. Yose permits 
the marriage of the daughter of a male or female proselyte to 
a kohen; R. Eliezer b. Jacob, however, disputes the matter. The 
statement “From the day of the destruction of the Temple, the 
kohanim have preserved their dignity and followed the opin- 
ion of R. Eliezer b. Jacob” shows that tradition tended toward 
the latter’s opinion. The amoraim, however, decided that he 
be followed only in those cases where the marriage has not 
yet taken place. If a female proselyte is already married to a 
kohen, she is not bound to leave him (Kid. 4:7; TB, Kid. 78b; 
Yad, Issurei Bi’'ah 19:12). A proselyte may also marry a mamzer 
(“bastard”). According to some opinions, the permission may 
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extend over ten generations, while others claim it should be 
only until his heathen origin is forgotten (Kid. 72b, 75a). 

A proselyte cannot be appointed to any public office. The 
rabbis based their decision on the verse: “Thou shalt appoint 
over thee a king from among thy brothers - appointments 
shall be only from among thy brothers.” This injunction does 
not apply to a proselyte whose mother or father are of Jew- 
ish origin (Yev. 45b; Kid. 76b; Tos. Sot. 41b, Yad, Melakhim 
1:4). A proselyte may not hold the office of judge in a criminal 
court; he may act as such in a civil court (Sanh. 36b) and also 
judge a fellow proselyte, even in a criminal law case (Rashi to 
Yev. 102a). Unless one of his parents was born Jewish, most 
authorities bar a proselyte from acting as judge even in a civil 
court (Alfasi on Sanh. 4:2, Yad, Sanh. 2:9, 11:11). Others are of 
the opinion that even in a civil court he can only judge a fel- 
low proselyte (Tos. Yev. 45b; Ra-Sh-BA on Yev. 102a). 


Appreciation of the Proselyte 

In the Talmud and the Midrashim, as well as in other con- 
temporary literature, the accepted attitude toward proselytes 
is usually positive. There is, however, strong evidence in rab- 
binic sources that some authorities were opposed to the con- 
cept of conversion and proselytes. Those scholars who ignore 
or obliterate such evidence cannot be justified. The differences 
in outlook found in rabbinic sources can partly be explained 
by disparities in character and temperament. However, the de- 
ciding factors were usually contemporary conditions and the 
personal experiences of the rabbis. R. Eliezer b. Hyrcanus, who 
was under ban, objected to the acceptance of proselytes (Ec- 
cles. R. 1:8). When Aquila the Proselyte wondered and asked: 
“Ts this all the love which the Lord hath given unto the pros- 
elyte, as it is written ‘and He loveth the stranger to give him 
bread and clothing?” R. Eliezer was angry with him, but R. 
Joshua comforted him, saying: “Bread means Torah... cloth- 
ing means the tallit: the man who is worthy to have the Torah, 
will also acquire its precepts; his daughters may marry into 
the priesthood and their grandsons will sacrifice burnt offer- 
ings on the altar” (Gen. R. 70:5). It is possible that R. Eliezer’s 
negative attitude may have been influenced by his contacts 
with the first Christians. He may have seen that many of the 
new heretics were proselytes who had relapsed and it is only 
concerning these that he said, “They revert to their evil ways” 
(BM 59b). The same R. Eliezer also states: “When a person 
comes to you in sincerity to be converted, do not reject him, 
but on the contrary encourage him” (Mekh. Amalek 3). From 
his time, proselytes out of conviction were mentioned in the 
benediction for the righteous and the pious in the Amidah 
(Meg. 17b). The bitter experience of Jews with proselytes in 
times of war and revolt influenced the negative attitude to 
conversion. Proselytes and their offspring became renegades, 
often slandering their new religion and denouncing the Jewish 
community and its leaders to the foreign rulers. In Josephus 
there is a description of Hellenist proselytes who apostatized 
and returned to their evil ways (Jos., Apion 2:123). Reference 
to the situation which existed after the destruction of the Tem- 
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ple and the abortive revolt which followed it is made in the 
baraita statement: “Insincere proselytes who wear tefillin on 
the heads and on their arms, zizit in their clothes, and who 
fix mezuzot on their doors - when the war of Gog and Magog 
will come... each one of them will remove the precepts from 
himself and go on his way...” (Av. Zar. 3b). At the time of the 
revolt of Bar Kokhba the expression “they impede the arrival 
of the Messiah” (Nid. 13b), referred to such proselytes. At the 
same epoch, R. Nehemiah taught: a proselyte who converted 
in order to marry or converted to enjoy the royal table or to 
become a servant of Solomon, proselytes who converted from 
fear of the lions (see: 11 Kings 17:24-28), proselytes who con- 
verted because of a dream, or the proselytes of Mordecai and 
Esther, are not acceptable as proselytes, unless they convert 
themselves (as) at the present time (Yev. 24b), i.e., by convic- 
tion in times of political decline, oppressions, persecutions, 
and lack of any material benefit. R. Simeon b. Yohai, upon 
seeing Judah b. Gerim (“a son of proselytes”), who was re- 
sponsible for the rabbi’s criticism of the Romans reaching the 
ears of the rulers, said: “Is this one still in the world!” and set 
his eyes upon him, turning him into a heap of bones (Shab. 
33b-34a). This experience throws light on the commentary of 
R. Simeon: “Those who feared the Lord were a hindrance to 
Israel... the best of the gentiles, you should put to death...” 
(Mekh. Va-Yehi 2). His real opinions, however, found expres- 
sion in the commentary (Mekh. Nezikim (Mishpatim) 18): “Tt 
is said - ‘And those that are beloved by Him are compared to 
the sun when it rises in all its strength’; Now who is greater - 
he who loves the king or he whom the king loves? One must 
say — he whom the king loves, as the verse says: ‘and He loves 
the stranger [proselyte]’”; the statement of R. Hiyya: “Do not 
have any faith in a proselyte until 24 generations have passed 
because the inherent evil is still within him” (Mid. Ruth Zuta 
on 1:12); and other statements of amoraim who despised pros- 
elytes: “Proselytes are as hard for Israel [to endure] as a sore” 
(Yev. 47b) were prompted by the bad experiences Jews had 
with proselytes who had turned national or religious recreants. 
To these the rabbis referred: “The proselytes who left Egypt 
with Moses, made it [the Golden Calf] and said to Israel: These 
are your gods” (Ex. R. 42:6). The rabbis distinguished between 
three categories of proselytes: “Proselytes are of three types: 
There are some like Abraham our Father, some like Hamor, 
and some that are like heathens in all respects” (SER 27). In 
the teachings of the amoraim the basic tone is that of the tan- 
naitic statement: “Proselytes are beloved; in every place He 
considers them as part of Israel” (Mekh. ibid.). They too made 
efforts “not to close the door before the proselytes who may 
come” (ibid). In the third century, R. Johanan and R. Eleazar 
separately deduced from different verses that “the Holy One, 
Blessed be He, exiled Israel among the nations only in order to 
increase their numbers with the addition of proselytes” (Pes. 
87b). R. Eleazar also said: “Whoever befriends a proselyte is 
considered as if he created him” (Gen. R. 84:4). There are nu- 
merous other statements which praise proselytes (e.g., Tanh. 
Lekh Lekha 6; Num. R. 8:9; Mid. Ps. 146:8). A tendency to in- 
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crease the honor of the proselytes and to glorify conversion 
can perhaps be found in the tradition which traces the origins 
of such great personalities as R. Meir, R. Akiva, Shemaiah, and 
Avtalyon to proselytes. They were descendants of such wicked 
men as Sisera, Sennacherib, Haman, and Nero (Git. 56a, 57b; 
Sanh. 96b). The name of R. Akiva’s father does not appear ex- 
plicitly in the Talmud, but Dikdukei Soferim, ibid., 9 (1878), 283 
and also Maimonides’ introduction to Mishneh Torah relate 
that Joseph, the father of R. Akiva, was a proselyte by convic- 
tion. The last of the Babylonian amoraim, R. Ashi, said that the 
destiny of the proselytes had also been determined at Mount 
Sinai (Shab. 146a). Most of the rabbis of the Talmud observed 
the tradition: “When a proselyte comes to be converted, one 
receives him with an open hand so as to bring him under the 
wings of the Divine Presence” (SER 7; Lev. R. 2:9). 

Two of the three paradigmatic biblical proselytes in mi- 
drashic tradition, Ruth and Rahab (Joshua 2), are female. 
Pesikta Rabbati 40:3 links these two women with Jethro, Mo- 
sess father-in-law, as examples of “upright” gentiles who chose 
to join the Jewish people. Ruth, the ancestor of King David, is 
praised for her loving-kindness and for her complete devo- 
tion to Jewish law and practice (Ruth R. 2:22, 2:23). Rahab, the 
beneficent Jericho harlot who preserved Joshua's spies from 
capture, became the pre-eminent rabbinic model of the righ- 
teous proselyte who went beyond all others in her proclama- 
tion (Josh. 2:11) of divine ubiquity and omnipotence (Mekhilta 
Amalek 3; Deut. R. 2:26-27). She is said to have married Joshua 
and their descendants became prophets and righteous men in 
Israel (Sifrei Numbers 78; Meg. 14b; Num. R. 8:9; Ruth R. 2:1). 
It may be that Rahab, a woman with a lurid past, assumed this 
special importance in a rabbinic setting looking for engaging 
female figures of repentance and conversion (Zev. 116a-b). 


Post-Talmudic 
During the following era the proponents of the two ruling 
monotheistic religions - in contrast to polytheism — regarded 
abandonment of their faith and transfer to another religion 
as a capital offense. The canons of the Church forbade pros- 
elytism and Christian rulers fiercely opposed any tendency to 
adopt Jewish religious customs. The number of proselytes di- 
minished in Christian countries, and those who endangered 
their lives by adherence to Israel were generally compelled to 
flee to lands beyond the bounds of the rule of the Church. 
At the commencement of this period, however, during 
the period of transition from polytheism to belief in One God, 
Judaism also succeeded in winning the hearts of the upper 
classes of two peoples, as formerly occurred with the kingdom 
of Adiabene. In the fifth century the kings of Himyar in south- 
ern Arabia adopted Judaism, and in the first half of the eighth 
century the upper classes of the Khazars. There is no informa- 
tion about Muslim proselytes, but the adoption of Judaism by 
Christians in Muslim countries was not forbidden, and even 
common. The sources chiefly mention Christian male and fe- 
male slaves in the houses of Jews whose owners were enjoined 
by Jewish law to circumcise them and have them undergo rit- 
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ual immersion. The geonim Sar Shalom and Zemah Zedek b. 
Isaac were asked about a “gentile woman slave who was con- 
versant with the idolatry of the Christians and was compelled 
to undergo ritual immersion by her owner,’ and about “a slave 
woman who says I am a Jewess, but acts in all respects like a 
gentile” (Ozar ha-Geonim, Yev. 114). They also mention that 
there are some slaves “who become proselytes immediately 
and some eventually. Some of these do not want to convert at 
all; most are such and do not convert but there are some who 
say: ‘Wait until we see your laws and learn them, and we shall 
convert...” (ibid., 199). It may be assumed that many of these 
slaves became assimilated into the Jewish community. Some- 
times Jews became sexually involved with women slaves and 
had them undergo ritual immersion for the purpose of pros- 
elytism; their children were regarded as full-fledged proselytes. 
The best known of these cases concerns the Exilarch Bustanai 
b. Haninai (ibid., 39-43, 173). 

Besides such converts, there were also proselytes from 
conviction in Christian countries who voluntarily adopted 
Judaism out of love for Jewish law and about whom only frag- 
mentary information has been preserved. Such proselytes were 
mainly members of the Christian clergy, whom theological 
study, and especially comparison of the New Testament with 
its roots in the Old, brought to Judaism. After becoming pros- 
elytes some even attempted to win over souls for their new 
religion. Bodo-Eleazar, court deacon of Louis the Pious in 
the ninth century, escaped to Muslim Spain and wrote sharp 
polemics attacking Christianity (B. Blumenkranz, in: RHPR, 
34 (1954), 401-13). In 1012 the priest Vicilinus in Mainz be- 
came a proselyte, and he, too, wrote works to prove from the 
Bible the correctness of his course and the truth of the reli- 
gion of Israel. Some scholars consider that his action was the 
cause of the expulsion of the Jews from Mainz by Emperor 
Henry 11 (Aronius, Regesten, nos. 144, 147). From about the 
same period record has been preserved about a wealthy Chris- 
tian woman of distinguished family who became a proselyte, 
settled in Narbonne, and married R. David, a member of the 
family of the nasi Todros. 

One remarkable case of proselytism in the Middle Ages 
concerns the Norman proselyte Obadiah (c. 1100), a member 
of a noble family of Oppido in Lucano, southern Italy. The 
events that befell him are known from a number of fragments 
preserved in the Cairo Genizah. This proselyte left notes in 
which he introduces himself by his gentile name Johannes 
and relates first concerning “the archbishop Andreas, chief 
priest of the province of Bari... in [whose] heart God placed 
love of the Torah of Moses. He left his land and priesthood, 
and all his glory, went to the province of Castantinia and cir- 
cumcised himself. Troubles and evils befell him. He arose 
and fled for his life because the uncircumcised sought to kill 
him, and God delivered him from their hands... strangers 
arose after him, saw his deeds, and acted as he had done, and 
they too entered the covenant of the Living God. This man 
then went to Egypt and dwelt there until his death. The name 
of the king of Egypt at that time was Al-Mustanzir...” News 
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of the action of Andreas, bishop of Bari from 1062 to 1078, 
spread throughout Greece and Italy and reached the ears of 
Johannes while he was a youth. In the first year of his enter- 
ing the priesthood he had a dream which influenced him to 
follow in the path of Andreas. In 1102 he was circumcised and 
began to observe the Sabbath and the festivals, and even wrote 
pamphlets calling upon all religious people to return to the 
religion of Israel. The authorities, however, imprisoned him 
and threatened to kill him unless he repented of his deeds. 
He succeeded in escaping, arrived in Baghdad, and dwelt in 
“the home of Isaac b. Moses, head of the Academy.” He also 
visited Jewish communities in Syria, Erez Israel, and Egypt, 
and wrote the events of his life. 

There were also proselytes who remained in Christian 
countries and apparently succeeded in concealing themselves 
from the vigilance of the Church by roaming from one coun- 
try to another. There is also mention of a proselyte family at 
the time of Jacob Tam which originated in Hungary and was 
living in northern France or Germany. The father, Abraham 
the proselyte, interpreted the rabbinic dictum “Proselytes are 
as hard for Israel [to endure] as a sore” (Yev. 47b) in favor of 
proselytes: because they are meticulous in observing the pre- 
cepts they are hard for the Jews since they recall their iniqui- 
ties. He and his two sons Isaac and Joseph, engaged in biblical 
interpretation, taking issue with Christian exegesis, and also 
criticizing the Gospels and the Christian prayers. A pupil of 
Jacob Tam, Moses b. Abraham of Pontoise, tells of a proselyte 
who used to study “Bible and Mishnah day and night.” Six piy- 
yutim composed by the paytan Josephiah the proselyte who 
lived in France in the 12 century are known (Zunz, Lit Poesie, 
469). Toward the end of the 12" century a proselyte living in 
Wuerzburg who knew “the language of the priests” (i-e., Latin) 
but not Hebrew made a copy of the Pentateuch for his own use 
from “a rejected book belonging to priests.’ R. Joel permitted 
this proselyte to act as reader for the congregation. 

A talmudist who was a proselyte by conviction sent hal- 
akhic queries to Maimonides, who addressed him in respect- 
ful terms: “Master and teacher, the intelligent and enlightened 
Obadiah, the righteous proselyte,” and wrote to him, “You are 
a great scholar and possess an understanding mind, for you 
have understood the issues and known the right way.’ In his 
letters to this proselyte, Maimonides expresses high appre- 
ciation of proselytism and the proselyte: he permits him to 
pray: ... as every native Israelite prays and recites blessings... 
anyone who becomes a proselyte throughout the generations 
and anyone who unifies the Name of the Holy One as it is 
written in the Torah is a pupil of our father Abraham and all 
of them are members of his household... hence you may say, 
Our God, and the God of our fathers; for Abraham, peace 
be upon him, is your father... for since you have entered be- 
neath the wings of the Divine Presence and attached yourself 
to Him, there is no difference between us and you.... You cer- 
tainly recite the blessings: Who has chosen us; Who has given 
us; Who has caused us to inherit; and Who has separated us. 
For the Creator has already chosen you and has separated you 
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from the nations and has given you the Torah, as the Torah 
was given to us and to proselytes.... Further, do not belittle 
your lineage: if we trace our descent to Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, your connection is with Him by Whose word the uni- 
verse came into being. 

(Resp. Rambam (ed. Freimann), no. 42). Concerning the 
vexations and humiliating words violently addressed to this 
proselyte by certain Jews, Maimonides writes to him: 

Toward father and mother we are commanded honor 
and reverence, toward the prophets to obey them, but toward 
proselytes we are commanded to have great love in our inmost 
hearts.... God, in His glory, loves proselytes.... A man who left 
his father and birthplace and the realm of his people at a time 
when they are powerful, who understood with his insight, and 
who attached himself to this nation which today is a despised 
people, the slave of rulers, and recognized and knew that their 
religion is true and righteous... and pursued God... and en- 
tered beneath the wings of the Divine Presence... the Lord 
does not call you fool [Heb. kesil], but intelligent [maskil] and 
understanding, wise and walking correctly, a pupil of Abra- 
ham our father... (ibid., no. 369). There were proselytes who 
suffered martyrdom (Kiddush ha-Shem) and even those who 
became proselytes with this intention. Among those who suf- 
fered martyrdom during the massacres of the First Crusade 
in 1096 was a man whose “mother was not Jewish’; before his 
martyrdom he said: “hitherto you have scorned me.” In 1264 
the burning took place at Augsburg of “Abraham, son of Abra- 
ham our Father, of Ishpurk, who rejected the gods of the na- 
tions, broke the heads of the idols... and was tormented with 
severe tortures.” This proselyte had conducted a campaign 
for Judaism among the Christians and attacked the symbols 
of Christianity. Elegies on his death were written by the great 
scholars of the generation; Mordecai b. Hillel ha-Kohen de- 
scribed how the man became a proselyte: “And Abraham jour- 
neyed, reaching the Hebrew religion, attached himself to the 
house of Jacob and cut his foreskin, and related that the words 
spoken by the proselyte in public against his former religion 
were the cause of his being burned at the stake: “when he pro- 
claimed his ideas... in the town, he was taken to the stake.” 
Another elegist spoke of his courage during his life and at his 
death: “He walked in purity and broke images... he revealed 
the glory of the Creator to the nations, denying belief in the 
crucified one; to martyrdom he walked like a bridegroom to 
the bride” In 1270 Abraham b. Abraham of France was burned 
in Wiesenburg. He was a respected monk and fled from his 
country after he became a proselyte: “he rejected images and 
came to take refuge in the shadow of the wings of the Living 
God? In 1275 it was noted that a monk, Robert of Reading, 
became a proselyte in England. 

It is difficult to ascertain with certainty the extent of pros- 
elytism in the Middle Ages. The historical sources mention 
isolated cases only. However, the fact that such cases recurred 
in every generation, as well as the preachings and admonitions 
by the heads of Church against Judaizing and the many regu- 
lations and decrees they issued to prevent this danger, testifies 
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ARTICLES OF FAITH. The term “dogma” which is well de- 
fined in Christianity has as such no place in Judaism. In Juda- 
ism the need for a profession of belief did not arise and rab- 
binic synods saw no necessity for drawing up concise formulas 
expressing Jewish beliefs. Theologically speaking, every Jew is 
born into God's covenant with the people of Israel, and mem- 
bership in the community does not depend on credal affir- 
mations of a formal character. Jewish beliefs are voiced in the 
form of prayer and in the twice-daily recital of the *Shema. 


In Rabbinic Literature 

Outside the liturgy, formulations of specific aspects of the Jew- 
ish faith abound in rabbinic literature from the Mishnah on- 
ward. The need to define the Jewish position vis-a-vis heretical 
views (see *Heresy and Heretics) occasioned the statement of 
the Mishnah (Sanh. 10:1) that, while all Israelites have a share 
in the world to come, it is withheld from those who deny the 
resurrection of the dead, the divine origin of the Torah, and 
from the “*Epicurean.” This statement comes close to formu- 
lating “dogmas” of Judaism, yet it is neither couched in the 
form of a credal affirmation nor is it comprehensive enough 
to serve as a total expression of Jewish beliefs. However, its 
insertion into the Mishnah invests it with authority, and it 
can readily be seen why Maimonides’ famous formulation 
of 13 principles of Judaism was offered as a kind of elabora- 
tion of this particular passage. The formulation of articles of 
Jewish faith is largely a medieval development, even though 
*Philo (first century c.E.) had spoken of eight essential prin- 
ciples of scriptural religion: (1) existence of God; (2) His unity; 
(3) divine providence; (4) creation of the world; (5) unity of 
the world; (6) the existence of incorporeal ideas; (7) the rev- 
elation of the Law; and (8) its eternity (H.A. Wolfson, Philo, 
Foundations of Religious Philosophy, 1 (1947), 164ff.). In the 
Middle Ages it arose from the theological discussions which 
had started in Muslim *Kalam and which then had spread to 
Jewish circles. The term ikkarim (lit. “roots”), the most widely 
used Hebrew term denoting the “principles” of Judaism, is a 
literal translation of the Arabic usiul denoting the “roots” of 
various disciplines (Kalam; the science of Hadith or “tradi- 
tion’; jurisprudence). The term usil al-din (“the roots of reli- 
gion’) is synonymous with Kalam. In this sense Maimonides 
refers to the theologians employing the methods of Kalam as 
people concerned with usil al-din (ikkarei ha-dat; Guide 3:51). 
Maimonides’ formulation of articles of faith was not without 
precedent. *Hananel b. Hushiel (in his commentary to Ex. 
14:31) declared that faith is fourfold: belief (1) in God; (2) in 
the prophets; (3) in the world to come; and (4) in the advent 
of the Messiah. Among the Karaites the first enumeration of 
fundamental Jewish beliefs is found in Judah *Hadassi’s (mid- 
dle of the 12" century) Eshkol ha-Kofer. This author lists ten 
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articles (ishurim) of faith: (1) God’s unity and wisdom; (2) His 
eternity and unlikeness to any other being; (3) He is the Cre- 
ator of the world; (4) Moses and the rest of the prophets were 
sent by God; (5) the Torah which has been given through 
Moses is true; (6) the Jews are obliged to study the Hebrew 
language in order to be able to understand the Torah fully; 
(7) the holy Temple in Jerusalem was chosen by God as the 
eternal dwelling place of His glory; (8) the dead will be res- 
urrected; (9) there will be a Divine judgment; and (10) God 
will mete out reward and punishment. It is not clear whether 
Judah Hadassi offered this statement as an innovation on his 
part or whether he followed earlier authorities. 


Maimonides 

Maimonides’ “Thirteen Principles” are set down in his com- 
mentary on the Mishnah by way of introducing his comments 
on Sanhedrin 10. Writing in Arabic, Maimonides presents 
these articles of faith as usil (“roots”) and qawd‘id (“funda- 
mentals”) of Jewish beliefs (i‘tiqddat) and of the Law (sharia). 
The Hebrew versions render usil by ikkarim and qawa‘id by 
either yesodot or ikkarim. The term usil acquires here a new 
meaning: it no longer denotes the topics of the Kalam inves- 
tigations, but the fundamental tenets of faith or the concise 
abstracts of religion as seen through the eyes of a philosopher. 
Maimonides undertook such a presentation to teach the rank 
and file of the community the true spiritual meaning of the 
belief in the world to come (ha-olam ha-ba) and to disabuse 
their minds of crude, materialistic notions. Since the ultimate 
felicity of man depends on the possession of true concepts 
concerning God, the formulation and brief exposition of true 
notions in the realm of faith is meant to help the multitude to 
avoid error and to purify belief. The “fundamentals” listed by 
Maimonides are (1) the existence of *God which is perfect and 
sufficient unto itself and which is the cause of the existence of 
all other beings. (2) God's unity which is unlike all other kinds 
of unity. (3) God must not be conceived in bodily terms, and 
the anthropomorphic expressions applied to God in Scripture 
have to be understood in a metaphorical sense. (4) God is eter- 
nal. (5) God alone is to be worshiped and obeyed. There are 
no mediating powers able freely to grant man’s petitions, and 
intermediaries must not be invoked. (6) *Prophecy. (7) *Moses 
is unsurpassed by any other prophet. (8) The entire *Torah was 
given to Moses. (9) Moses’ Torah will not be abrogated or su- 
perseded by another divine law nor will anything be added 
to, or taken away from it. (10) God knows the actions of men. 
(11) God rewards those who fulfill the commandments of the 
Torah, and punishes those who transgress them (see *Reward 
and Punishment). (12) The coming of the *Messiah. (13) The 
*resurrection of the dead. 

In a postscript Maimonides distinguishes between the 
“sinners of Israel” who, while having yielded to their passions, 
are not thereby excluded from the Jewish community or the 
world to come, and one who “has denied a root principle” 
(kafar be-ikkar). Such an individual has excluded himself from 
the community and is called a heretic (min) and Epicurean. 
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to the persistence of the phenomenon, at least to a limited ex- 
tent. Some scholars regard proselytism as being of quantita- 
tive significance also during the Middle Ages and explain the 
marked anthropological differences between the various Jew- 
ish communities, and the resemblance of every community to 
the ethnic type of its environment, as being due in great mea- 
sure to the inflow of external ethnic elements which continued 
at least throughout the first half of the Middle Ages. 

With the decline in the number of proselytes by convic- 
tion, the fundamental attitude of the medieval Jewish scholars 
toward proselytism as a phenomenon of profound religious 
significance did not change, and some of them continued to 
consider that the purpose of Israel’s dispersion among the na- 
tions was to gain proselytes. Moses b. Jacob of Coucy (mid- 
13" century) explains to his contemporaries that they must act 
uprightly toward gentiles since “so long as they [i.e., Jews] act 
deceitfully toward them, who will attach themselves to them?” 
(Semag, Asayin 74). Isaiah b. Mali di Trani the Younger per- 
mits the teaching of the books of the Prophets and the Hagi- 
ographa to gentiles, because he regards them as consolation 
spoken to Israel, “and as a result he [the gentile] may mend 
his ways” (Shiltei Gibborim, Av. Zar., ch. 1). 


In Modern Times 

The Jewish attitude to proselytism at the beginning of the 
modern period was inclined to be negative; aspirations to win 
over people of other faiths to Judaism dwindled. However, 
the bet din has no authority to repudiate proselytes wishing 
to convert despite the admonitions concerning the gravity of 
such a step; the Shulhan Arukh and the other posekim of the 
period left the laws concerning proselytism in force, but ex- 
amination of the texts reveals, and at times it is even expressly 
stated, that it was only a formal duty to accept proselytes, and, 
indeed, attempts at active conversion were infrequent. How- 
ever, isolated cases of conversion continued to occur. Pros- 
elytes were associated with the Hebrew press in Amsterdam, 
in various cities in Germany, in Constantinople and Salonika 
(see A. Yaari, in: KS, 13 (1936/37), 243-8). A Christian who 
visited Jerusalem in 1494-96 relates that he found there two 
monks “who had three years before gone over from the Chris- 
tian faith to the Jewish religion” (Die Pilgerfahrt des Ritters Ar- 
nold von Harft (ed. by E.V. Groote (1860), 187). On the other 
hand, there is no real evidence to indicate attempts at actual 
conversion or proselytizing activity in the “Jewish heresy” (see 
*Judaizers) that was reported in the Orthodox Church in the 
principality of Moscow at the end of the 15"* and beginning 
of the 16" century. 


Solomon Luria warned against receiving proselytes, and the 
Jewish councils of Lithuania and Moravia even threatened to 
impose severe penalties on anyone who began to proselytize or 
gave protection to converts. The reason for this in part stemmed 
from the fear of the consequences and dangers this activity en- 
tailed, since it was severely prohibited by the authorities. The 
Jewish communities in Poland and Lithuania were more than 
once obliged to clear themselves of the charge of proselytizing, 
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and it is not always clear whether this was the result of a false 
accusation by agitators or of the prevalent public opinion in 
regard to actual occurrences. 


When Lutheranism began to spread in Poland in the 16" cen- 
tury, many who inclined to “reforms” were accused by the 
Catholics of “Judaizing” In 1539 an old woman of 80, Cath- 
erine Weigel, the wife of a citizen of Cracow, was burned at 
the stake for having embraced Judaism; the clarification of 
her case took ten years. Before she perished she said: “God 
had neither wife nor son... we are His children and all who 
walk in His ways are His children.” Jews were falsely accused 
of smuggling proselytes into Turkey, and an official investiga- 
tion of this matter took place in Lithuania causing great harm 
to the Jews of that country. Nevertheless, it appears that most 
Jews not only refrained outwardly from engaging in prosely- 
tizing activities as the result of external pressures and penal- 
ties, but the attitude of Judaism itself in that period formed 
an important factor. The Jews increasingly withdrew from 
the outside world; the difference between Judaism and the 
other faiths was regarded as an inherent, radical distinction 
between two unbridgeable worlds with scarcely any points 
of contact. The general tendency of that entire period is ex- 
pressed in the words of Solomon Luria: “Would that the seed 
of Israel continue to stand fast and hold its own among the 
nations throughout the days of our exile and no stranger be 
added to us who is not of our nation” 

With the relative toleration that began to prevail in the 
ruling circles and among intellectuals in the 17" century, espe- 
cially in Western Europe, the negative attitude to Christianity 
among Jews diminished. There was a growing tendency not to 
regard Christianity as an idolatrous religion but to look upon 
its adherents as Noachides who are absolved from the belief in 
absolute monotheism. Such a view left no room for conversion 
efforts to bring Christians under the wings of the Shekhinah. 
This abandonment of conversionary activity on the part of 
Jews was thus given a theoretical, intellectual basis. However, 
individual proselytes continued to find their way to Judaism 
by their own inner conviction. At the end of the 16" century 
a pious Christian who embraced Judaism on his own initia- 
tive is known (Moes Germanus). In 1716 two Christian women 
were put to death in Dubno because they became Jews; in 1738 
the naval officer Alexander Voznitsyn was publicly burned to 
death in Russia for having become a Jew, together with the 
Jew, Baruch b. Leib, who persuaded him to take this step. The 
memory of the “Ger Zedek of Vilna,” Count Valentine Potocki, 
who was allegedly burned in Vilna in 1746, is preserved in 
popular folklore. Another notable 18'-century proselyte was 
the English politician Lord George Gordon. 

The Enlightenment strengthened this inclination to reli- 
gious contraction. The slogan of religious toleration discour- 
aged propaganda activities among the different faiths. The 
maskilim pointed with pride to the resemblance between the 
principles of Enlightenment and the aims of Judaism - which, 
in their opinion, were tolerance. Emphasis on Jewish tolerance 
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and abandonment of all active proselytizing became a fixed 
principle in modern Jewish apologetics. This apologetical atti- 
tude even influenced study of the past, and historical accounts 
tended to ignore that active Jewish proselytizing had occurred, 
as if Judaism had never desired to make converts. There was 
no change from the psychological point of view in the self- 
defensive attitude of Judaism even after it had been granted a 
status of juridical equality with the other religions of the state. 
Even though no legal obstacles now prevent proselytizing little 
attempt has been made to propagate conversion. 

A certain number of proselytes came from the sects of 
the Sabbath Observers in Russia (see *Judaizers; *Somrei Sa- 
bat), who adopted a number of Jewish customs and finally 
went over to Judaism completely. Others embraced Judaism 
because of an experience or religious conviction, but chiefly it 
was the result of unhampered social contacts that ended with 
intermarriage (see also *San Nicandro). 


[Encyclopaedia Hebraica] 


Recent Trends 

Whereas in some countries of the Diaspora, particularly Eng- 
land and South Africa, there was a distinct tendency to adopt 
more stringent regulations for the acceptance of proselytes in 
the Orthodox community, it was generally appreciated that a 
greater leniency could be permitted in the State of Israel, since 
the prospective proselytes, most of whom were either part- 
ners in, or the children of, mixed marriages, would become 
much more integrated in the Jewish people than would be 
likely in the Diaspora. Despite this the rabbinical authorities 
were slow to alleviate the difficulties in the way of applicants 
for proselytization. They normally insisted on a year’s post- 
ponement of consideration after making application, and on 
the ability and undertaking of the candidate to adhere to the 
requirements of Orthodox Judaism. From 1948 to 1968, 2,288 
proselytes were accepted by the rabbinical courts of Israel, out 
of a total of 4,010 who applied. A tendency toward leniency 
became more pronounced at the beginning of the 1970s as a 
result of two factors. One was the expectation of an increased 
immigration from Soviet Russia where, owing to prevailing 
circumstances, intermarriage had taken place on an unprec- 
edented scale; and the other was the situation created by the 
amendment to the Law of Return adopted by the Knesset in 
1970. Two provisions made the need for an acceleration of 
proselytization urgent. The first was that the law was extended 
to include the partners, children, and grandchildren of mixed 
marriages who were not Jews according to halakhah, and the 
second that, whereas in Israel only those converted in accor- 
dance with halakhah were registered as Jews, in the case of 
immigrants, conversion by Reform and Conservative rabbis 
was accepted by the civil authorities for these immigrants to 
be registered as Jews. The resulting anomaly, that these non- 
Orthodox proselytes were regarded as Jews by the civil au- 
thorities while their conversion was not accepted by the Or- 
thodox rabbinate, which was the only legal body determining 
personal status, had to be reduced as much as possible. In 1971 
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the Ministry for Religious Affairs, for the first time, established 
schools for prospective proselytes in Israel, at the Orthodox 
kibbutzim of Sa’ad and Lavi, where candidates may undergo 
an intensive course in Judaism. 

There have also been a number of instances of the con- 
version of Muslims to Judaism (see A. Rotem, in: Mahanayim, 
No. 92 (1964), 159). 

In 1955 a World Union for the Propagation of Judaism 
was established in the belief that the time had come for Jews to 
undertake conversionist activity, and it published a brochure, 
Jedion. There was, however, little response to this suggestion 
from the public, and some of the steps taken in that direction, 
particularly among the Chuetas, proved abortive. 


[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 


In the U.S. 

In 17*+-century colonial America Jewish slaveholders, fol- 
lowing ancient custom, converted their slaves to Judaism. A 
number of Black Jewish congregations in the United States 
are made up, in part, of the descendants of these early pros- 
elytes. During the first quarter of the 18 century a com- 
munity of German Baptists, in what is now Schaefferstown, 
Pennsylvania, voluntarily “Judaized.” They observed dietary 
laws and the Sabbath, built a “schul” and a home for their 
hazzan from rough logs, and in 1732 laid out a cemetery. The 
community lasted from about 1720 to 1745. The cemetery - 
now destroyed — was still intact in 1885; the home of the haz- 
zan still stood in 1926 but was destroyed later. Whether or 
not these “Judaizers” actually became Jewish proselytes is 
uncertain. 

The earliest well-known U.S. proselyte was a Quaker, 
Warder Cresson, who became U.S. consul in Jerusalem in 
1844. There, in 1848, he converted and assumed the name of 
Michael Cresson Boaz Israel. His American wife divorced him 
and he then married a Palestinian Jewess. He was a prominent 
member of the Jerusalem Sephardi community and is buried 
on the Mount of Olives. 

The first incorporated Jewish missionary society in mod- 
ern times, the United Israel World Union (urwv), was es- 
tablished in New York City in 1944 by the journalist David 
Horowitz. Groups of urwu proselytes have their own congre- 
gations in Wilbur, West Virginia, and West Olive, Michigan. 
Another such missionary society, the Jewish Information So- 
ciety of America, was founded in Chicago in 1962. U.S. Reform 
Judaism has maintained that Jews have an obligation to teach 
their religion to all mankind and to attract like-minded non- 
Jews into the Jewish community. This theoretical determina- 
tion was followed by the establishment in 1951 of a Committee 
on the Unaffiliated, by the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis, to develop “practical means for extending the influ- 
ence and acceptance of the Jewish religion.” The Conserva- 
tive rabbinate declined to undertake such efforts, although 
it accepted prospective converts. The Orthodox remained 
extremely reluctant to accept converts, making stringent de- 
mands of all prospective candidates. 
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Reports from 785 U.S. congregational rabbis in 1954 re- 
garding conversions to Judaism in the United States showed 
that approximately 3,000 persons were then being converted 
annually to Judaism. The number increased yearly. In 95 per- 
cent of the conversions, an impending or existing marriage 
to a Jew was involved; female proselytes outnumbered males 


five to one. 
[David Max Eichhorn] 


Non-Orthodox Views 

Reform rabbis have insisted upon instruction in Judaism 
and study of selected books as prerequisites for conversion. 
However, in conflict with the traditional Jewish attitude they 
have stressed the importance of the declaration of faith by 
the convert, disregarding the ritual aspects of conversion to 
Judaism (tevilah, and in the case of male converts, circumci- 
sion). In 1892 the Central Conference of American Rabbis 
(ccAR) decided that any Reform rabbi in conjunction with 
two colleagues could accept as a convert any person without 
any initiatory rite, and also published manuals for guiding 
their rabbis in regard to conversion. Nor did Reform follow 
the halakhah with regard to children - children of converted 
parents born prior to their conversion are considered Jews if 
the parents declare they will raise them as Jews. With regard 
to children of school age their confirmation at the end of their 
schooling is considered the ceremony of their official entry 
into Judaism. Children past confirmation age are considered 
adults, and have to undergo instruction prior to conversion. 
However, attitudes were changing at the beginning of the 21° 
century. In 2001, the Central Conference of American Rab- 
bis approved new guidelines recommending that all Reform 
rabbis require bet din, tevilah for all converts, and a symbolic 
circumcision for male converts. 

The Conservative movement has always officially upheld 
the halakhah as regards the ceremonies of conversion. They 
demand that three rabbis be present, but they emphasize the 
preparation of the proselyte in Jewish sources and texts on 
Jewish history and customs. In 1970 the Rabbinical Assem- 
bly committee on Jewish Law and standards reaffirmed that 
its members “may not conduct a conversion ab initio with- 
out tevilah? 
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PROSKAUER, JOSEPH MEYER (1877-1971), U.S. lawyer 
and community leader. Proskauer, who was born in Mobile, 
Alabama, was a partner in the law firm Elkus, Gleason, and 
Proskauer from 1903 to 1923, then served as judge in the Ap- 
pellate Division of the First Department of the Supreme Court 
of New York (1923-30). A close associate of Alfred E. Smith, 
whom he first met through his political activities for the Citi- 
zens Union in New York, Proskauer served with Belle *Mos- 
kowitz and Robert *Moses on the non-Tammany faction of 
the “War Board” which helped Smith plan his gubernatorial 
campaigns, and later worked closely with Smith in his 1928 
presidential campaign. In 1935 Proskauer served on the New 
York City Charter Revision Commission. 

Early in the Nazi regime, he joined the *American Jew- 
ish Committee. He became its president in 1943 on the plat- 
form “Statement of Views with Respect to the Present Situa- 
tion in Jewish Life,” prepared by him, Irving *Lehman, Samuel 
I. *Rosenman, and George Z. *Medalie, which proposed free 
Jewish immigration into Palestine and an international trust- 
eeship status but opposed a Jewish state. From October 1947, 
however, the committee publicly supported creation of a Jew- 
ish state in the form proposed by the uN Special Commission 
on Palestine. Proskauer led it in the thrust for a Jewish state. 
Elected essentially as an anti-Zionist, his 1948 presidential ad- 
dress, “Our Duty as Americans - Our Responsibility as Jews,” 
marked his complete commitment to political Zionism. The 
desire to find a common Jewish front on settlement of the Pal- 
estine question and the need for continued support from the 
U.S. Jewish community for the committee’s primary interest 
in Jewish defense probably contributed to Proskauer’s change 
of direction. In his Segment of My Times (1950), he describes 
his pre-1943 anti-Zionist stand as based on instinctive oppo- 
sition to a state identified with a religion; once he began to 
study the problem as committee president, he found that the 
U.S. form of national allegiance he was committed to could 
not apply in Eastern Europe, where Jews were accorded only 
partial rights. He thus came to believe that a state in which 
they could be free was essential. Proskauer remained commit- 
tee president until 1949. He had served as consultant to the 
US. delegation to the 1945 UN Conference in San Francisco. 
Proskauer returned to private law practice as senior member 
of Proskauer, Rose, Goetz, and Mendelsohn. He was chairman 
of the New York State Crime Commission in 1951-53 and also 
served as director of the National Refugee Service. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Halperin, Political World of American 
Zionism (1961), index. 


PROSKUROV (from 1954 Khmelnitzki), capital of the 
Khmelnitski district, Ukraine. Jews are mentioned in 1629; 
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they suffered at the hands of the Cossacks of Khmelnitski in 
1648. In 1765 there were 750 Jews in the city who paid poll 
tax; by 1847 the number had risen to 3,107. After the town 
was linked by the railway, wholesale trade flourished, mainly 
in grain, timber, and textiles. Jews owned factories for sugar, 
bricks, roof tiles, ceramics, and tobacco. Toward the end of 
the 19 century, the Jewish population increased, reaching 
11,411 (50% of the total population) in 1897. There were in 
town 18 hadarim, a talmud torah, a library, and a theater. After 
the February revolution some 24 Jews (out of 50 members) 
served on the local council. In Februrary 1919, as Semosenko’s 
Ukrainian troops retreated before the Red Army, they com- 
mitted in Proskurov one of the most vicious pogroms of the 
civil war period. On February 15 Semosenko’s forces marched 
into the city, methodically killing every Jew they could find. 
A local priest who begged the soldiers to stop was killed at 
the door of his own church. Three and a half hours after the 
soldiers had entered the city, a telegraphed order came from 
headquarters, calling a halt to the slaughter, but by then 1,600 
people had been murdered and thousands wounded. Despite 
the demands made by representatives of the Jewish com- 
munity to the *Petlyura government, Semosenko was never 
punished. There were 13,408 Jews (42% of the population) in 
Proskurov in 1926. Yiddish was used in documents issued by 
the municipality and by the court of law. A Jewish school ex- 
isted at this time. In 1939 the Jews numbered 14,518 (39% of 
the total population). The Germans occupied Proskurov on 
July 7, 1941, and by the end of August they had killed 800 Jews. 
Jews from the environs were brought into a labor camp in the 
town. In August 1942 8,000 were murdered, and on November 
30, 1942, another 7,000 were killed. About 18,000 Jews were 
murdered in Proskurov. The 1959 census recorded 6,200 Jews 
(10% of the total population). In 1970 there was no synagogue 
but kosher poultry was available. In the 1990s most Jews left 
for Israel and the West. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Pogroms in the Ukraine (1927), 58-61, 
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[Yehuda Slutsky] 


PROSODY, HEBREW. This article is a survey of the history 
of Hebrew poetic forms from the Bible to the present time. The 
entry is arranged according to the following outline: 
INTRODUCTION 
The Variety of Formal Systems 
The Specific Nature of Hebrew Literary History 
The Major Periods of Hebrew Prosody 
POST-BIBLICAL POETRY 
THE RHYMED PIYYUT 
THE SPANISH TRADITION 
ITALY 
THE AREA OF ASHKENAZI JEWRY 
THE EAST 
HASKALAH 
THE PERIOD OF “REVIVAL” 
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“CLASSICAL” VERSE IN ISRAEL 
FREE VERSE 
SOME PRINCIPLES OF BIBLICAL VERSE 
Parallelism 
Rhythm 
Sound 
THE CLASSICAL PIYYUT 
The Formal Period 
The Structure of One Cycle 
Forms of Composition 
AN UNDIVIDED POEM 
REGULAR STROPHIC STRUCTURE 
PATTERN POEMS 
FREE STROPHIC FORMS 
Rhyme 
THE ORIGINS OF RHYME IN EUROPEAN POETRY 
THE MAJOR NORM: THE DISCONTINUOUS RHYME 
LANGUAGE AND RHYME 
THE HISTORY OF KALLIRIAN RHYME 
OTHER KINDS OF RHYME 
Rhythm 
MEDIEVAL HEBREW POETRY IN SPAIN 
Kinds of Verse 
The Hebrew Quantitative Meter 
THE BASIS OF HEBREW QUANTITATIVE METERS 
REGULAR METERS 
VARIEGATED METERS 
Alternating Meters 
Changing Meters 
THE METERS USED IN HEBREW POETRY 
VERSE ENDINGS 
RHYTHM 
Girdle Poems 
Other Metrical Principles Used in Strophic Poems 
Rhymed Prose 
Rhyme in Medieval Poetry 
TERMINAL RHYME 
THE RULE OF MAXIMUM 
“FEMININE RHYME” 
The Dispersion of the Hebrew Terminal Rhyme 
HEBREW POETRY IN ITALY 
HASKALAH 
The Syllabic System of Versification in Hebrew 
THE MODERN PERIOD 
The Historical Setting 
The Two Dialects of Modern Hebrew 
Accentual Syllabic Meter in Hebrew 
TYPES OF METERS 
DEFINITION OF METER 
RHYTHMIC VARIATION 
Limited Free Verse: The “Ternary Net” 
Free Verse 
Rhyme in Modern Poetry 
THE BASIC NORM OF THE EXACT RHYME 
SECONDARY NORMS 
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The Numeric Norm 
The Historical Factor 
The Morphological Norm 
Three Criteria of the Rhyming Norm 
THE RELATIVITY OF THE MORPHOLOGICAL NORM 
MINIMUM AND MAXIMUM 
A COMPARATIVE PERSPECTIVE 
RHYME IN THE ASHKENAZI PRONUNCIATION 
“Modernistic” Rhyme 
THE “INEXACT” RHYME 
SUMMARY 
A Pan Historic Synopsis of Hebrew Prosodic Systems 
The Major Systems of Hebrew Rhyme 


INTRODUCTION 


Hebrew poetry throughout the ages has used many forms of 
verse, rhyme, sound patterns, and strophic structure which 
changed from period to period, often from country to country, 
and from genre to genre. Since the close of the Bible, an enor- 
mous number of Hebrew poems have been written in Palestine 
and throughout the Diaspora, most of them following strict 
forms which were often quite complex and elaborate. To date 
no history of these forms has been published and while for the 
major periods some central concepts are known, they are usu- 
ally framed in normative terms. The following survey should 
therefore be considered merely as a tentative outline. 

The term “form,” used here in a limited sense, refers 
to all poetic patterns which employ sound elements for the 
organization of the language material of a poem, such as 
rhyme, acrostic, meter, stanza, and other principles of com- 
position. The term “poem” here refers to any text composed 
in such forms and does not necessarily imply aesthetic values 
in a modern sense. In the Middle Ages thousands of Hebrew 
texts, written as liturgy, chronicles, rhymed letters, dedica- 
tions, etc., used the same formal norms employed in works 
which could be classified from a modern or aesthetic point 
of view as “poetic? 

Of the few ancient literatures that have continued unin- 
terruptedly throughout the ages, Hebrew poetry is the most 
variegated and versatile in its forms, due to its permanent 
creativity and to its interaction with different systems of lan- 
guage and poetry: Arabic, Italian, German, Russian, Yiddish, 
English, and others. The pronunciation of Hebrew as well as 
the norms of writing have undergone considerable changes 
during the wanderings of the centers of this literature. On the 
other hand, there were strong tendencies of continuity and 
conservatism in Hebrew forms and poetic genres, as well as 
in the language itself. 

Unlike other languages, Hebrew, as a semi-“dead” tongue, 
has never changed the core of its vocabulary, or the written 
form of its words, its basic morphology, certain patterns of 
syntax and of idiomatic formulations, or the fundamental 
framework of its historical, semantic, and mythological allu- 
sions. Hebrew poems separated by a time span of a thousand 
years are from the point of view of their language compa- 
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rable, and may be intelligible to the same reader. The major 
changes in the language (insofar as this survey) occurred in 
the field of pronunciation, but even these did not alter the ba- 
sic form of the written word. However, due to its interaction 
with a variety of foreign prosodic and aesthetic norms, most 
known systems of verse have been created in Hebrew over 
the past 2,000 years. 


The Variety of Formal Systems 

The following prosodic systems are found in Hebrew poetry: 
(1) a purely accentual poetry with a free variation of the verse 
units (primarily in the Bible); (2) a meter based on a regular 
number of accents (in post-biblical poetry); (3) a meter based 
on the number of words (in the major tradition of liturgy); 
(4) a quantitative meter based on the opposition of short and 
long syllables (especially in medieval Spain and Italy); (5) a 
syllabic meter (in Italy since the Renaissance and in Central 
and Eastern Europe in the 19" century); (6) an accentual-syl- 
labic system (in modern poetry in Eastern Europe, Israel, and 
the U.S.); (7) an accentual meter with restricted syllabic free- 
dom, influenced by the verse of Russian modernism (in Israeli 
poetry since World War 1); (8) a variety of free verse forms, 
based largely on a rhythm of phrase groups (which evolved 
in Europe in the 1920s during the vogue of Expressionism 
and in Israel since the 1950s under the impact of English im- 
agism). 

The earliest known systematic use of rhyme in poetry 
was invented in Hebrew sometime between the fourth and 
the sixth centuries c.£. It grew out of a cluster of principles of 
repetition, based on semantic, morphological, and sound ele- 
ments. During its long history, Hebrew verse passed through 
a gamut of rhyme norms: terminal or accentual, continuous 
or discontinuous, grammatical or sound-autonomous, based 
on suffixes or on the lexical morpheme, using word repetition 
or excluding it. The same kind of variety runs through the 
rhyme patterns, strophic forms, and through the principles 
of composition of a poem. 


The Specific Nature of Hebrew Literary History 

A study of the changes in the forms of Hebrew verse should 
take into account the peculiar nature of its history. A Hebrew 
poet, regardless of his time, was at the crossroads of three lines 
of development. (1) There was the historical factor common to 
all literatures: the tension between synchrony and diachrony, 
ice., trends of the poet’s generation as juxtaposed to norms of 
the immediate past as well as classical works. The other two 
factors are specific to the geographic and sociological situa- 
tion of the Hebrew writer: (2) the influence of Hebrew poetry 
written in other countries; (3) the impact of non-Hebrew po- 
etry of his own time and place. 

The tension between the three systems, of which the He- 
brew poet was aware, was of primary importance to the his- 
tory of Hebrew poetic forms. Quite often cardinal differences 
existed between the three. Thus, the 13"8-century Hebrew po- 
ets in Rome wrote in the strophic forms of Byzantine Erez 
Israel (canonized long before any Italian language existed) in 
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which words rather than syllables were counted and in which 
each rhyme had multiple members but did not alternate with 
other rhymes. But they were confronted with two other po- 
etic systems as well: Contemporary Italian poets used stan- 
zas with alternating rhymes and syllabic meters; the Hebrew 
poets in Spain used a purely quantitative versification mostly 
without any strophic forms. It took time until Hebrew poets in 
Italy changed their poetic system and, typically enough, they 
adapted quantitative meters (developed in Spain in genres of 
Hebrew secular poetry) to write Hebrew strophic poetry in 
the Italian sonnet form. Similar dilemmas faced Jewish poets 
in other generations and countries. 

A Jewish poet was closer to each of the three traditions 
than poets usually are when experiencing influences of a for- 
eign literature. Thus, the impact of Hebrew poetry written in 
other countries was enhanced by the closeness of the language 
and the mobility of men of letters and of written and printed 
texts. The influence of aesthetic norms dominant in other lan- 
guages was particularly strong, in spite of traditional Hebrew 
conservatism, because most Hebrew poets did not speak pri- 
marily Hebrew, but were intimately acquainted with other 
languages which they read and used in everyday life. In many 
cases they knew at least one more Jewish language and one 
or two foreign languages, e.g., Arabic and Spanish (in Chris- 
tian Spain), or Yiddish and Italian (in 16'*-century Venice), 
or Yiddish and Russian (in 19**-century Eastern Europe), or 
Yiddish, Russian, and English (in America since the late 19‘ 
century). Shifts in the forms of Hebrew poetry, whether grad- 
ual or drastic, were wrought by such factors as the influence 
of literary authorities, changes in the relationship to another 
culture, or changes in the system of genres of Hebrew writ- 
ing itself. Such changes were usually accompanied by a sud- 
den leap from one way of writing to another, brought about 
by a realization of a potential influence from one of the three 
above-mentioned directions. 

The influences, however, were implemented neither au- 
tomatically nor immediately. There was a strong awareness of 
the peculiar Hebrew tradition, and there usually was neither 
eclecticism nor chaos of forms. Forms created under the influ- 
ence of one culture were transposed by Hebrew poetry into the 
domain of quite a different foreign culture; e.g., (1) quantitative 
meters, developed in Spain under Arabic influence, were used 
for centuries in Christian Europe where no such meters had 
been employed; (2) syllabic versification, developed in Italy, 
dominated 19'-century Hebrew poetry in Germany and Rus- 
sia where such meters were no longer used. Even adaptations 
of poetic elements and themes from other literatures were not 
automatically introduced in their original forms. 

Moreover, there was not necessarily an acceptance of a 
whole system of forms from the influencing source, but quite 
often a reconciliation, or a readjustment, of several traditions. 
Thus, (1) *Immanuel (b. Solomon) of Rome combined the 
form of the Italian sonnet with the Hebrew-Spanish quanti- 
tative meter which was of Arabic origin; (2) Italian strophic 
forms were used for several centuries with their original 
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rhyme patterns but without the requirement of stress accord, 
which is compulsory in Italian rhyme. 

Foreign influences on Hebrew poetry were not necessar- 
ily contemporaneous, e.g., while accentual-syllabic versifica- 
tion was introduced into Hebrew under Russian influence, it 
occurred only toward the end of the 19‘ century when this 
metrical system began to fall into disuse in Russian poetry. 
These influences should also not be considered as organic 
transplantations or imitations of a literary trend or poetic 
school. Belated as such an impact may have been, it was not 
necessarily accepted in all its aspects. Thus, Judah Leib *Gor- 
don, though influenced by his Russian contemporary Nekra- 
sov as to theme, genre, and even tone of language, did not 
accept the Russian verse system; the poetry of Abraham *Sh- 
lonsky of the 1920s and 1930s was strongly influenced by the 
imagery of Russian futurism, but in meter it was as classical as 
the verse of Pushkin. On the other hand, many Hebrew poets 
were very much aware of the relativity of prosodic systems. 
They knew how to use diverse, and sometimes even oppos- 
ing, systems for different genres (such as religious and secular 
poetry) or for different languages (especially in the case of bi- 
lingual poets, such as Elijah Bahur *Levita and J.L. *Gordon). 
Despite these complex circumstances and the great body of 
rhymed and versified Hebrew texts, the varying norms of He- 
brew poetry can be described exactly, since in most ages these 
norms were conventional rather than individual and consti- 
tuted a firm part of the language of Hebrew verse. The history 
of these forms epitomizes the worldwide scope of Hebrew po- 
etry; the tensions between tradition and openness which were 
basic to its evolution; and the symbiotic, but autonomous, na- 
ture of Hebrew culture throughout the ages. 


The Major Periods of Hebrew Prosody 

The peculiar nature of Jewish history does not permit the de- 
velopment of Hebrew poetic forms to be divided into pure 
historical “periods,” but rather into “areas,” determined by a 
combination of historical, geographic, and generic factors. 
Since the close of the Bible, the following major areas of He- 
brew poetic traditions may be distinguished: 


(1) POST-BIBLICAL POETRY. This isa rather amorphous area 
consisting of several distinct trends: *Wisdom poetry (*Ben 
Sira), the poetry of religious sects, the formulation of the basic 
prayers, and the beginnings of liturgy. A variety of rhythmic 
formulae, occasional rhyme, patterns of sound, and parallel- 
ism were widely used, but no established formal system of any 
kind can be discerned. 


(2) THE RHYMED PlyyuT. Created in Byzantine Erez Israel 
sometime between the fourth and the sixth centuries C.E., 
the rhymed piyyut comprehends some clearly defined po- 
etic genres which have specific functions in Jewish liturgy. 
Fundamental to it are large poetic cycles of a complex struc- 
ture in which the poems use strophic patterns and obligatory 
rhyme. This kind of piyyut spread to the East (Babylonia and 
Egypt) and to Italy and Ashkenaz (the German Rhine area). 
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A vigorous strain in this tradition, which used the difficult 
“Kallirian” rhyme, flourished in the 10" century and deter- 
mined the formation of the Italian and Ashkenazi *mahzor. 
The rhythm crystallized in this evolution was based ona strict 
number of words. 


(3) THE SPANISH TRADITION. It is based on quantitative 
meters (under Arabic influence), which were used mainly in 
secular poetry but also in religious genres. Developed in Is- 
lamic Spain since the 10% century, it flourished in Christian 
Spain and Provence until the 15" century and dominated He- 
brew poetry in Italy and throughout the Islamic East almost 
until the present time. Besides the long metrical poems which 
use one single rhyme, a peculiar strophic tradition evolved in 
Spain (“girdle” poems), as well as a major genre of rhymed 
prose (maqdmat). 


(4) ITALY. Created from the 9* to the 20‘ century, Hebrew 
poetry in Italy passed through all possible stages of Hebrew 
poetic forms: several periods of forms stemming from the Pal- 
estinian piyyut; Italian strophic patterns; Spanish quantitative 
meters, which in time were transformed into Italian-like syl- 
labic verse; and even onsets of accentual-syllabic iambs. 


(5) THE AREA OF ASHKENAZI JEWRY. Hebrew poetry was 
written throughout the Middle Ages by Ashkenazi Jews, at first 
in Germany and France, then in the Slavic countries. The Pal- 
estinian-Italian tradition formed its early stages (10% to 12 
centuries). A “weaker” line descending from the Palestinian 
piyyut, followed and continued until modern times, especially 
in several shorter genres (notably the *selihah and the *kinah). 
The forms of this tradition influenced other genres too, such 
as the Hebrew verse chronicle and some Yiddish poems. 


(6) THE EAST. Babylonia, North Africa, and other countries 
under Islamic rule passed easily from the old piyyut forms to 
the Spanish tradition (similar to Arabic forms). In the 16 
century, however, the influence of Turkish song forms may 
be discerned in the writings of Hebrew poets in the Ottoman 
Empire (including Erez Israel itself). 


(7) HASKALAH. Toward the end of the 18" century in Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe purely syllabic versification was intro- 
duced. It continued to be the medium of Hebrew verse until 
the end of the 19" century. 


(8) THE PERIOD OF “REVIVAL.” Since the early 1890s He- 
brew poetry in Russia, using the Ashkenazi pronunciation, 
accepted accentual-syllabic meters and became receptive to 
all forms of modern European poetry. The system spread im- 
mediately from its Russian center to all countries of Hebrew 
creativity: Germany, Erez Israel, the U.S., etc. 


(9) “CLASSICAL” VERSE IN ISRAEL. Accentual-syllabic me- 
ters, transferred to the Israeli (basically “Sephardi”) pronun- 
ciation, appeared at the beginning of the 20" century, but 
started to dominate Hebrew poetry only since the late 1920s. 
‘The system spread from its center in Israel to other countries 
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where Hebrew literature was being written (Poland, U.S.S.R., 
US.). 


(10) FREE VERSE. There are two varieties: (1) the Russian in- 
fluenced strophic and rhymed free verse which is close to reg- 
ular meters (the so-called Russian Dolnik); (2) free irregular 
verse beginning with some poems by H.N. Bialik (written in 
period 8), developed in Europe in the 1920s and in Israel and 
the U.S. especially since the 1950s. 

These forms followed both foreign examples (English, 
German) and Hebrew antecedents (notably some of the so- 
called biblical verse of the Period of “Revival”). 

Approaching the present day, the periods become shorter; 
different forms, traditions, and influences become more inter- 
mingled, frequently coexisting in time, in place, often in one 
literary journal, and even in the writings of one poet. 


SOME PRINCIPLES OF BIBLICAL VERSE 


The forms of biblical poetry constitute a world of their own, 
at the same time however, a discussion of post-biblical verse 
must consider the Bible which had an overpowering influence 
on Hebrew poetry of all periods. The language of the Bible 
has dominated the language of Hebrew poetry, more often 
than it did prose, in a variety of poetic conceptions, at least 
since *Saadiah Gaon (10' century) and almost to the pres- 
ent. Despite this fact, however, post-biblical Hebrew poetry 
has not relied on biblical rhythm and verse forms. With few 
exceptions, post-biblical Hebrew prosody at every stage of its 
development was based on highly formal conventions, and it 
could not have been satisfied with the fluid, though rich or- 
chestration of biblical verse. Nevertheless the patterns of bib- 
lical poetry, its syntactic-rhythmical tendencies, its typical 
word groups, its alliterations, loomed large behind the lan- 
guage of the Hebrew poets in subsequent generations. These 
patterns did not prevail or mold the new forms, but embel- 
lished and imbued Hebrew poems with the power of internal 
rhythm. The strength of the biblical example was not merely 
in its sanctified status, but in the very “weakness” of “impu- 
rity” which its rhythm had from any normative or classicistic 
point of view: the intimate, almost inseparable relationship 
between the semantic, syntactic, and accentual aspects of its 
rhymic patterns of language. 

Though including writings which range nearly over a 
millennium, the Bible has been viewed by later ages as pri- 
marily a unified work with basically a common language. 
Whatever may have been the developments in phonetics and 
prosody during the time of its creation, the Bible for post-bib- 
lical readers was the canonized text with its system of stresses, 
intonation marks, and vocalization. In this survey of post- 
biblical poetry the major principles of biblical verse, as seen 
from the point of view of a reader of later times, shall merely 
be mentioned and illustrated. 


Parallelism 
The foremost principle dominating biblical poetry is parallel- 
ism. Usually two versets (sometimes three or even four) are 
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parallel to each other in one or several aspects. The parallel- 
ism may be either complete or partial; either of the verset as a 
whole or of each word in it; of words in the same order or re- 
versed. It may be a parallelism of semantic, syntactic, prosodic, 
morphological, or sound elements, or of a combination of 
such elements. In most cases there is an overlapping of several 
such heterogeneous parallelisms with a mutual reinforcement 
so that no single element - meaning, syntax, or stress - may 
be considered as completely dominant or as purely concomi- 
tant. The parts of the parallelism may be equal or unequal in 
their size or form; they may be related to each other in a vari- 
ety of ways: synonymous, antithetic, hierarchic, belonging to 
a category of some kind, etc. The principles of the parallelism 
used may change from verse to verse. The basis of this type of 
rhythm may be described as semantic-syntactic-accentual. It 
is basically a free rhythm, i.e., a rhythm based on a cluster of 
changing principles. Its freedom, however, is clearly confined 
within the limits of its poetics. The following is an example of 
a rather ordered type: 


ODOT PINT VOW 
POON Pvp Vin 
yyy 02279) 


TAIN) OWT PINT 
np? WwW PY? 
xvTO?y Dpyw2 


Give ear, 0, ye heavens, and I will speak; 
And hear, O earth, the words of my mouth. 
My doctrine shall drop as the rain, 
My speech shall distil as the dew, 
As the small rain upon the tender herb, 
And as the showers upon the grass 
(Deut. 32: 1-4). 


There are 3:3 stresses in the first two pairs of versets, and 
2:2 stresses in the last pair. But syntactically the last two pairs 
are linked. The words IPtNa (“give ear”), and ynwn) (“hear”) 
are synonymous in meaning though not in morphology; “I 
will speak” and “the words of my mouth” are not synonyms, 
but their meanings are parallel. “Heavens” and “earth” are par- 
allel by opposition. “Rain” and “dew” both express fruition by 
water, but one is strong and the other is subtle, these are two 
poles of one scale. There is also a concatenation of the three 
parts: versets 3 and 4 unfold the theme of the first pair (“the 
words of my mouth”); versets 5 and 6 develop the images of 3 
and 4. But the versets of the last pair are parallel only to one 
member of the previous pair (“the rain” or “the dew”). 

The parallelism of meaning in the last four versets is chi- 
astic: the water is strong (3) - weak (4) - weak (5) - strong (6). 
In the last pair 8WJ and AVY are on one level, but Dy’ and 
0°2°25, though morphologically alike, are quite different in de- 
gree. Some additional devices of rhythm and sound reinforce 
the effect of this passage. 


Rhythm 

If the equivalent meaning or syntactic pattern of parallel ver- 
sets draws the reader's attention to the parallelism and its re- 
inforcing quality, it is the rhythmical structure proper which 
embodies it. The major rhythmic element is stress. The rhythm 
is accentual, but the number of stresses in each verset is not 
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necessarily fixed or permanent. There may be an exact repeti- 
tion: 3:3 stresses, or a freer relationship: 3:4, as well as chang- 
ing numbers throughout the poem. The specific numerical 
relationship is however important. The numbers are quite of- 
ten equal or similar. Moreover, whenever there is freedom it 
is confined within fixed boundaries. Each verset is usually a 
phrase, a basic syntactic and logical unit, consisting of 2, 3, or 
4 stressed words. The smallness and compactness of the verset 
lends each stress conspicuous force. The condensed, laconic 
nature of biblical Hebrew also contributes to the prominence 
of each word within the line, the more so when it is reinforced 
by the parallel verset. The versets are static, independent units, 
well balanced against each other. This is supported by the na- 
ture of biblical syntax which favors parataxis to the subordi- 
nation of clauses and phrases. 

Is stress the only sound element determining biblical 
rhythm? For many generations scholars have argued over the 
“secrets” of biblical prosody; there have been attempts to cor- 
rect or rewrite the text so that it might conform with pseudo- 
classic ideas of rhythm which require strict numbers of some 
kind: regularized “feet? equalized hemistichs, or stanzas of 
recurring numbers of lines. Such attempts seem pointless to- 
day since no exact regularity of any kind has been found and 
since rhythm need not be based on strict numerical regular- 
ity. Considering the rhythm to be based on free variation, it 
is clear, however, that stress is not enough to describe the ef- 
fects of biblical rhythm. The number of unstressed syllables 
between two stressed ones, though not fixed in the sense of 
modern accentual-syllabic versification, is certainly limited: 
By rule no two stresses are permitted to follow each other, 
on the other hand long words have secondary stresses. Thus, 
each stress dominates a group of 2, 3, or 4 syllables; there are 
2, 3, or 4 such groups in a verset, and 2, 3, or 4 parallel versets 
in a sentence. It is a three-stage hierarchy of simple, indivis- 
ible, though flexible groups. Within this free framework there 
are clearly functional specific patterns, such as the so-called 
rhythm of elegy based on an opposition of 3:2 stresses. The 
rhythm of major stresses is so strong that sometimes it may 
be the only supporter of the parallelism of two versets, with- 
out any actual repetition of meaning or syntax. 


Sound 

Within this framework of rhythmical parallelism there is 
a whole gamut of sound repetition and sound patterns, 
freely distributed, but clearly embellishing the text. What- 
ever the origins of Hebrew rhyme and puns or sound pat- 
terns in later poetry, the later poets were able to draw on a 
variety of such devices in the Bible. There is (1) simple allit- 
eration: (2) ;707) J7 ,1771 717 a chain of one repeated sound: 
yom 7187 2°78; (Prov. 11:8); (3) a repetition of the same root 
which is syntactically justified: 17n 099 XI-7TINN (“T will 
riddle you a riddle,” Jud. 14:12), MIyAWN ANP ATIN (“rid- 
dle your riddle and we will hear,” ibid. 14:13); (4) puns on 
similar sounding roots: 1Y7 7¥7 ?y winn YX (Prov. 3:29); 
(5) NWN — WX - WRX; ND ND - 39; root rhyming 723 - 933 
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(cf. Gen. 11:9), TPYB-APTS (cf. Isa. 5:7); (6) occasional rhymes 
in modern sense mInw — AY? (cf. Prov. 9:4), MapnD’ (cf. 
Hos. 8:9), etc. 

Rhyme is sometimes obviously linked to the parallel 
structure, e.g., 


EN? TWA 
"12°33 PIV! 


/7 77 DIN? JAAD 
/7hio Oy waw?- 7p 


Lest thou give thy vigor unto others, 

And thy years unto the cruel; 
Lest strangers be filled with thy strength, 

And thy labors be in the house of an alien. 
(Prov. 5:9-10). 


The two sentences are similar in rhythm (3:2 stresses) and 
are linked by an anaphora, as well as by parallel syntax, mean- 
ing, morphology, and rhyme. Though the symmetry is perva- 
sive and multiple, it is however neither regular nor permanent: 
the first versets of each line are parallel in meaning as a whole 
but not in each word; O°9NX (“others”) and 0°75 (“strangers”) 
are parallel in morphology and rhyme but not in their syntac- 
tical function; 411 (“thy years”) and 7a3yi (“thy labors”) 
are not parallel in the same sense as 0°08 (“others”) and 0°17 
(“strangers”); 138 (“the cruel”) and 217n"2 (“the house of 
an alien”) are not synonymous in the language but become 
so when enforced by this context. In the same way all parallel 
words rhyme with each other, except for the second word. 

This is an extreme example of order; usually the patterns 
are less symmetrical and the sentence that follows may not 
have any of the above devices. Rhyme, as it is known at pres- 
ent, ie., as a regular organizing principle of a poem which is 
not an internal ornament of a line but links lines together, was 
created as concomitant to an unequivocal strophic structure 
and a formalization of poetic patterns. This occurred centuries 
later in the Palestinian piyyut of *Yannai and Eleazar *Kallir. 


THE CLASSICAL PIYYUT 


Piyyut (from paytan (poet) from the Greek Tountijs) is the 
common term applied to a variety of genres of Hebrew litur- 
gical poetry which originated in Erez Israel under Byzantine 
rule. Some scholars distinguish between piyyut and selihah 
(a penitential prayer), including under the former all kinds 
of hymns and under the latter several types of elegies, sup- 
plicating or exhortative religious poems. For the purposes 
of this survey it is convenient to include the entire range of 
Hebrew religious poetry of the Middle Ages under the gen- 
eral term piyyut. The chronological division of the earlier pe- 
riods of the piyyut from a formal point of view is as follows: 
(1) the so-called beginnings of the piyyut, primarily in Erez 
Israel and in Babylonia from the close of the Bible until the 
creation of the formal rhymed piyyut; (2) the formal period, 
employing formalized, strophic, and rhymed poems patterned 
in highly complex piyyut cycles, apparently originating in 
their complete form in Byzantine Erez Israel somewhere be- 
tween the fourth and sixth centuries c.z. Only the latter will 
be discussed here. 
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The Formal Period 

Various forms of rhythm, sound patterns, sporadic rhyme, 
acrostic, and strophic patterns have been developed in biblical 
literature and during the first centuries of the piyyut. But only 
by an act of formalization were the new complex structures 
created. Even if it were possible to trace every single device 
of the formal piyyut to earlier examples, there is no precedent 
to any of the complex structures as a whole. Rhyme, refrain, 
stanza, etc., whatever had been sporadic, was now formalized 
and organized in complex cycles of poems, governed by strict 
rules which set the formal conventions of all poems belong- 
ing to a given genre. 

In the same way as the period is characterized by the 
introduction of unequivocal rules of formal structure, differ- 
ences in genres are marked by differences in form. Moreover, 
some diversities between poets, or successive generations, or 
local traditions are marked by minor or major changes both 
in the complex structures, as well as in the use of particular 
devices or genres of the piyyut. 

The large variety of genres, formal differences, and his- 
torical changes in these structures does not permit a complete, 
even schematic, description here. Since the complex struc- 
tures are determined by the genre, it is preferable to describe 
the formal structure together with the thematic aspect of 
each genre, its liturgical function and the particular way of 
its inclusion in the basic text of the prayer book. The difficulty 
of such a detailed description is underlined by the present 
limited knowledge of the history of the piyyut. While there 
are many scattered studies and insights, there is no detailed 
up-to-date historical description of the whole field. The ob- 
jective circumstances were a contributing factor to this state 
of scholarship: tens of thousands of poems and fragments, 
found in the Cairo Genizah, are in the process of being de- 
ciphered. These poems, written over many centuries, are by 
and large undated, often fragmentized or written in a cryp- 
tic language, and are either anonymous or only have the first 
name of the poet who in most cases is unknown from other 
historical sources. On the other hand a considerable number 
of piyyutim were known for centuries because they were in- 
cluded in the prayer book. More and more of them have been 
published in recent years. Below only the principles of some 
basic patterns employed in the complex structures will be 
outlined and only schematic examples of major formal prin- 
ciples will be given. 


The Structure of One Cycle 

The widespread forms of the older formal piyyut, especially 
the *kerovah with its varieties and the *yozer, are cycles of a 
complex nature, e.g., a kerovah by Yannai is a superstructure 
of nine parts with a permanent set of rules for each. Yannai 
wrote hundreds of kerovot — a different cycle for each week of 
the triennial cycle of the Torah reading. The structure of each 
of these poems is governed to the smallest detail by one set 
of rules. Other poets wrote cycles of poems for the Sabbath, 
the festivals, and often several different sets of poems for the 
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same purpose, apparently written for the services of different 
years or different synagogues. 

Yannai’s kerovot are mostly of the kedushta type. The ke- 
dushta is a poetic cycle incorporated in the prayer in which 
the Kedushah is recited. The kedushta has a fixed theme for 
every week based on the weekly biblical portion. The theme 
and its language are integrated into the poems of the cycle. It 
consists of the following parts: 

(1) A poem to the first benediction of the Amidah com- 
posed of 3 stanzas of 4 versets each. Every stanza has a sepa- 
rate fourfold end rhyme, linking all its versets. Every verset 
begins with a separate letter following the order of the Hebrew 
alphabet; the poem is thus linked by an unfinished acrostic 
from the letters X to 2. The concluding verset alludes to the 
first sentence of the weekly portion which follows and intro- 
duces a series of biblical sentences in their original form, hav- 
ing neither rhyme nor meter. The biblical passage gives, as it 
were, authoritative support to the content of the poem. This 
chain of biblical sentences is linked to a closing stanza of 3 or 
4 versets, with the last word of the chain of sentences repeated 
at the beginning of the closing stanza. The last verset of this 
stanza is again linked to what follows, alluding to the Magen 
Avot benediction (the second) recited after this poem. 

(2) A poem to the second benediction which is similar in 
its strophic structure to the first poem. It continues the inter- 
rupted acrostic (from the letter 7 to n) and uses the last two 
letters twice in order to fit the 22-letter Hebrew alphabet into 
a framework of a series of four-verset stanzas (altogether 24 
versets). This poem too is linked to the weekly portion with 
the final verset alluding to its second sentence. A chain of 
explanatory sentences also lead toward a closing stanza in 
which the final verset anticipates the following benediction, 
Mehayyeh ha-Metim. 

(3) A short poem of 4 stanzas, each starts with a letter 
which is part of an acrostic of the poet’s name ). Every stanza 
consists of 4 short cola of 2 or 3 words each, rhymed either 
with a fourfold rhyme or with a twofold rhyme. The poem 
ends with an allusion to the first word of the haftarah which 
follows, together with an explanatory passage. 

(4) A poem of a rather free structure, having no fixed 
rules for its rhyming though usually consisting of 3 fourfold 
stanzas. Concluding the first part of the piyyut, the poem is 
marked by the obligatory use of the final word - Kadosh. 

(5) A poem traditionally called asiriyyah because it is 
composed of 10 stanzas which are linked by an acrostic of 
the first 10 letters of the Hebrew alphabet. The stanzas are 
rhymed couplets having quite often a large variety of inter- 
nal rhymes. 

(6) A poem consisting of 11 stanzas, each using a separate 
fourfold rhyme. Every couple of versets is linked to a complete 
alphabetical acrostic. The poem introduces a group of poems 
and is preceded by the biblical statement which it discusses. 
Frequently, the biblical statement or parts of it are interwo- 
ven into the poem either as beginnings of the first lines of the 
poem or of its stanzas. 
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(7) This part consists of 1 to 3 pattern poems (rehitim), 
each of which has an individual structure, usually of a complex 
form, which permeates the text in every detail. Variegated and 
individual in their composition, they follow a fixed set of rules 
(described below). Only in this category is the poet allowed 
to use strictly organized poems without rhyme. 

(8) The silluk, a kind of free verse poem that introduces 
the kedushah. It has a free structure which varies from kero- 
vah to kerovah and is richly rhymed in an unrestricted man- 
ner. In the poetry of Yannai’s follower (or disciple), Eleazar 
Kallir, the silluk developed into a very long, exuberant, richly 
orchestrated, yet unrestricted poem. Yannai’s silluk, however, 
is rather short. 

(9) The Kedushah; it has neither rhyme, nor strophic 
structure. In the period of Yannai there was no fixed version as 
yet, and the poet was free to formulate his Kedushah in every 
cycle anew. It was based on an exegesis and elaboration of the 
formula Kadosh, Kadosh, Kadosh (Holy, Holy, Holy). 

The above is a simplified account of a poetic cycle, as de- 
scribed by M. *Zulay. It is impossible to delineate here in detail 
the forms of other cycles, their liturgical functions, and their 
development throughout the ages. Each cycle is determined 
by a combination of certain thematic, verbal, and formal ele- 
ments. Though the intricate rules for each cycle changed from 
genre to genre, there was no free combination in each new cre- 
ation: The basic forms used in these compositions were quite 
restricted. Some of these basic forms are discussed below: 


Forms of Composition 

Within a given cycle the form and length of each poem was 
restricted, depending on its place in the cycle, its use of acros- 
tic, and its strophic form. The following strophic forms ex- 
isted in the piyyut: 


(1) AN UNDIVIDED POEM. One single end-rhyme runs 
throughout the poem (haruz mavriah). At the beginnings of 
the lines there is a compulsory acrostic which covers the whole 
Hebrew alphabet, each letter is repeated one or several times; 
the number of versets being either 22, 44, or 88. 


(2) REGULAR STROPHIC STRUCTURE. Each poem is com- 
posed of a number of stanzas of a permanent form and length. 
Every stanza has its own independent rhyme both differing 
from and not interfering with members of other rhymes: 
aaaa bbbb cccc, etc. The length of stanzas may vary from 2 
to 10 versets. A stanza of 4 versets became the major form of 
the selihah, especially in the variety created throughout the 
ages in Ashkenazi Europe. The multiple (fourfold or eight- 
fold) repetition of each rhyme and the lack of rhyme alterna- 
tion in the rhyming piyyut create an effect quite distinct from 
standard European strophic poetry which uses its rhymes in 
alternation. 

Stanzas may have an additional internal structure and 
may be molded by means additional to rhyme, primarily 
meter, acrostic, and the refrain. Thus, in Kallir’s kerovah to 
the *Musaf prayer of the Day of Atonement (in the Ashke- 
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Maimonides thus attempted to invest his principles with the 
character of dogma, by making them criteria of orthodoxy 
and membership in the community of Israel; but it should 
be noted that his statement was a personal one and remained 
open to criticism and revision. 

In their credal form (“TI believe with perfect faith that...) 
Maimonides’ “Thirteen Principles” appeared first probably in 
the Venice Haggadah of 1566. They are found in the Ashkenazi 
prayer book as an appendix to the regular morning service. 
Of the many poetic versions, the best known is the popular 
*Yigdal hymn (c. 1300). This hymn has been adopted in prac- 
tically all rites. 

Maimonides’ “Thirteen Principles” became the proto- 
type of a succession of formulations of the Jewish creed which 
first merely varied in the number, order, and the articles of 
belief selected, but which eventually (in the 15** century) in- 
troduced methodological criteria for determining whether a 
certain belief could be regarded as fundamental. The discus- 
sion was at no time purely academic. It was stimulated by the 
controversy over the allegorical interpretations of traditional 
beliefs according to Aristotelian doctrine, and it focused on 
such articles of faith as creatio ex nihilo, individual providence, 
etc. The formulation of ikkarim was designed to accentuate 
the vital beliefs of Judaism and to strengthen Orthodoxy. It 
was also meant to define the position of the Jewish faith vis- 
a-vis Christianity. 


Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries 

In the 13 century David b. Samuel *Kokhavi and Abba Mari 
*Astruc b. Moses b. Joseph of Lunel offered fresh formula- 
tions of the creed. David Kokhavi in his (unpublished) Migdal 
David uses the term ikkarim to refer to the three elements of 
Judaism: (1) commandments; (2) beliefs; and (3) the duty to 
engage in philosophical speculation in order fully to under- 
stand the Torah (M. Steinschneider, Hebr. Bibliographie, 8 
(1865), 63, 100-3). The “beliefs” are outlined in great detail 
under seven headings called “pillars” (ammudim) of the faith: 
(1) creation of the world; (2) freedom of the will; (3) divine 
providence; (4) divine origin of the Torah; (5) reward and 
punishment; (6) the coming of the Redeemer; and (7) resur- 
rection. The author claims that these articles follow a logical 
order. Abba Mari, a defender of Orthodoxy in the Maimoni- 
dean controversy, arranged, in his Minhat Kenaot (ed. by M. 
Bisliches, 1838), Jewish beliefs under three principles: (1) God 
is eternal, incorporeal, and His unity is absolute simplicity 
(7-11); (2) creatio ex nihilo and its corollary, miracles (11-16); 
(3) God’s individual providence (17-19). In the 14 century, 
Shemariah of Negropont (Crete), an Italian philosopher and 
exegete (d. after 1352), chiefly known for his efforts to reconcile 
Karaites and Rabbanites, presented five principles of Judaism 
relating to the existence of God: (1) incorporeality; (2) absolute 
unity; (3) creation; (4) creation in time; and (5) by a divine fiat 
(M. Steinschneider, Catalogue... Muenchen, no. 210). Another 
philosophical writer, David b. Yom Tov *Ibn Bilia of Portugal, 
in a treatise called Yesodot ha-Maskil (published in E. Ashke- 
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nazi’s Divrei Hakhamim (1849), no. 8) supplemented Maimo- 
nides’ 13 articles by 13 of his own. These additional principles 
include such dogmas as belief in angels, in the superiority of 
the Torah over philosophy, in the canonicity of the text of 
the Torah, and in good actions as a reward in themselves. In 
spite of their stress on the superiority of the Torah they bear 
a highly intellectual flavor. 


Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries 

The 15" century and the beginning of the 16" are particularly 
rich in works on Jewish dogmatics. Some of them are based on 
strictly methodological considerations, while others stress the 
purely revelational character of Jewish beliefs. To the first cat- 
egory belong the writings of Hasdai Crescas, Simeon b. Zemah 
Duran, Joseph Albo, and Elijah del Medigo; to the second, 
those of Isaac Arama, Joseph Jabez and Isaac Abrabanel. 


HASDAI CRESCAS. Crescas’ Or Adonai (completed in 1410) 
is essentially a treatise on dogmatics, the structure of which 
is determined by a sharp differentiation between various cat- 
egories of belief. (1) The existence, (2) unity, and (3) incorpo- 
reality of God (1:3) form the three root principles (shoresh ve- 
hathalah) of Judaism. A second group of beliefs comprises the 
six fundamentals (yesodot) or pillars (ammudim) of the Jew- 
ish faith without whose recognition the concept of Torah loses 
its meaning (2:1-6): (1) God’s knowledge of all beings; (2) His 
providence; (3) His omnipotence; (4) prophecy; (5) free will; 
and (6) the purpose of the Torah as instilling in man the love 
of God and thereby helping him to achieve eternal felicity. The 
third group represents true beliefs characteristic of Judaism 
and indispensable for Orthodoxy, yet not fundamental (3:1-8; 
part 2:1-3). Eight in number, they are (1) creation of the world; 
(2) immortality of the soul; (3) reward and punishment; (4) 
resurrection; (5) immutability of the Torah; (6) supremacy of 
Moses’ prophecy; (7) divine instruction of the high priests by 
way of the Urim and Thummim; and (8) the coming of the 
Messiah. In addition there are three true beliefs connected 
with specific commandments: (1) prayers are answered by 
God; (2) repentance is acceptable to God; and (3) the Day of 
Atonement and the holy seasons are ordained by God. Finally 
Crescas lists 13 problems concerning which reason is the arbi- 
ter; these include such questions as: will the world last forever; 
are there more worlds than one; are the celestial spheres ani- 
mate and rational; do the motions of the celestial bodies influ- 
ence the affairs of men; are amulets and magic efficacious? 


SIMEON BEN ZEMAH DURAN. Simeon b. Zemah *Duran 
deals with the problem of dogmatics in his Ohev Mishpat 
(written in 1405; published, Venice, 1589) and Magen Avot 
(3 parts, Leghorn, 1785). He arranges Maimonides’ 13 articles 
under three principles (ikkarim): (1) existence of God (imply- 
ing His unity, incorporeality, eternity, and His being the only 
object of rightful worship); (2) revelation (implying prophecy, 
Moses’ supremacy as a prophet, the divine origin of the Torah 
and its immutability); (3) reward and punishment (implying 
God’s knowledge of things, providence, the coming of the 
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nazi prayer book), one of the poem Essa De’i le-Merahok is 
based on a stanza of 9 versets. The following is one stanza of 
the poem: 


my? O27) OWT 
Dw Wr VIPDa 
DY inv YY) 


/D°WWI Ni" 99 Ww 
/epy oN? 12) 
/ovw nvm nx? 


/OW ITS PW? 
/wiw an. Wa?” 
/OMWY7D DTT IB 


Each verset has 3 words, 3 versets form a line, each line 
begins with a letter from the acrostic (in this case it is the end 
of the poet’s name 1°27, the ’ repeated twice), 3 lines form a 
stanza by means of the particular rhyme which is repeated 
g times. 

This particular poem belongs to the kiklar (from the 
Greek KicKAo, cycle) genre, in which there is a refrain-like 
shorter stanza of 3 versets after each regular stanza. There are 
3 different refrains in the above poem, alternating between 
the 7 regular stanzas. In the following general scheme of the 
poem each verset of the regular stanzas shall be represented 
by letters from a to g, according to the rhyme patterns; the re- 
frains by letters p to r; capital letters represent versets linked 
by an acrostic: 


Aaa Ddd Ggg 
Aaa Ddd Ggg 
Aaa Ddd Ggg 
Ppp PPP PPP 
Bbb Eee 
Bbb Eee 
Bbb Eee 
qq4q qq4q 
Ccc Fff 
Ccc Fff 
Cec Fff 
rrr rrr 


The poem is organized, as it were, both vertically and horizon- 
tally. The triadic principle is dominant throughout: 3 words 
make a verset, 3 versets a line, 3 lines a stanza, 3 stanzas com- 
plete a refrain cycle. The third refrain cycle is, however, not 
completed since there are 7 stanzas. 


(3) PATTERN POEMS. An unusual kind of formal poem - the 
pattern poem - was developed in the piyyut, especially by Yan- 
nai. A pattern of a line elaborated in all its details - syntac- 
tic, semantic, morphological, and sound devices — was estab- 
lished in the poem and was then repeated throughout its 22 
lines (the number being determined by the acrostic). A great 
variety of such patterns appear in Yannai’s poetry, all in the 
seventh part of the kerovah cycle. The following is an example 
of a very simple kind: 


If you loved who would hate? N°]? °7) ANAIN ON 

If you blessed who would curse? 1X? 7) AIT32 ON 

If you fenced who would break out? PID? °7) ANITA ON 
If you joined who would separate? 77D? 7) ANP2T ON 


Every line is a rhetorical pattern with two fixed and two free 
words. The initial letter of the first free word depends on the 
place of the word in the alphabetically arranged poem; this 
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word is a verb in the second person past, and its meaning has 
a positive connotation. The second free word is opposite in 
meaning, it has a strongly negative connotation, and is a verb 
in the third person future. 

There are more complex patterns, such as this: 


ONT? INIWT On (...2) DIAN 
930% -199) 90 TAN 
B73? TWIST? TA 


NIV] IAN nisin 
o921 Tina nisin 
Wan 72 nT 


The story of a loved one and a hated one/ 
loved for respect and hated for neglect 
The story of a chosen one and despised one/ 
chosen for virtue and despised for rejection 
The story of a lamb and a tiger/ 
a lamb for pleasing and a tiger for strife 


Every line consists of two parts, of 3 and 4 words, respectively. 
The first part refers to a story of two personae: one positive, 
the other negative. The second part elaborates on the first, 
repeating the two personae and modifying the description of 
each. The first word is permanent, creating an anaphoric chain 
(“the story of...”); the second word is positive in meaning and 
is strung on an acrostic; the third word is either a direct or 
indirect opposite of the second. The other hemistich repeats 
words (2) and (3) and qualifies them, explaining the reason for 
the opposition: In what perspective are the personae to be cast. 
The modifiers do not provide a full explanation, but allude to 
a biblical text. Both modifiers — words (5) and (7) - are intro- 
duced by a preposition of purpose (-?) and are linked to each 
other by some kind of rhyme, though the rhyming principle 
changes throughout the poem. It may be: 


a terminal sound rhyme 7137] — "139 
or an initial rhyme 120 — Sao binty> — nry 
or a semantic rhyme nia orn ain — nit 


Since the morphology of most words of the pattern is 
fixed, in all cases where suffixes are used the rhyme is inevi- 
table, e.g., 

DIAN? FAN) PON DIAN NV 
oyo3? wed) nyI ONIN 
Own42 W919 OA NV 


The meaning of the pattern is “He saw (“positive personae”) 
and he was frightened (or shocked, or worried, etc.) and 
he wished (or planned, or hurried, etc.) to curse them (or 
swallow them, or uproot them, etc.).” All four changing words 
are linked to the acrostic, the second and the fifth, using 
plural suffixes, create each a chain of rhymes. In the rhym- 
ing chain of the second words there are, however, two excep- 
tions: 7.225, - words which designate plurality but do not 
have the grammatical plural form. Indeed, rhyme is con- 
comitant to grammatical parallelism but is not an absolute 
necessity. It is possibly the only structured poem in a Yannai 
cycle which may have no rhyme, if rhyme does not appear 
with the grammatical form. In most cases there is rhyme, 
but of a peculiar variety; a morphological rhyme based on 
a suffix. 
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The form of the pattern poem is derived from biblical 
parallelism, but two new principles were applied: (a) the sym- 
metry of two versets was turned into a chain of synonymous 
sentences; (b) there was a rigorous formalization of the pat- 
tern, and all deviations are excluded. 


(4) FREE STROPHIC FORMS. These are of two kinds: (a) the 
unrhymed piyyut, an exceptional form, fulfilling strict litur- 
gical functions and employing phrases of a formulaic nature; 
(b) the rhymed free poem, especially the silluk, developed 
by Kallir into a long chain of rhymed versets, with chang- 
ing rhymes and shifting rhyme principles and without any 
strophic structure or measure of length. Each rhyme usually 
has many members (e.g., 25 LAKH+20 MU+18 SEV+13 MEM, 
etc. — in Kallir’s silluk to Parashat Zakhor). Besides sound 
rhyme there may be in the rhyming position semantic rhymes 
(names of rivers or of time periods), word repetition, words 
of one root, etc. 


Rhyme 

THE ORIGINS OF RHYME IN EUROPEAN POETRY. Rhyme, 
the great innovation of the piyyut, had impact on the his- 
tory of world poetry. Since not many piyyutim were known 
before the recent studies of the Genizah (where over 50,000 
liturgical poems were discovered), and also since the exter- 
nal circumstances of the piyyut were obscure and its language 
almost puzzling, it was not until recently that scholars 
have become aware of this original contribution of Hebrew 
poetry. All its aspects, however, have not yet been fully ex- 
plored. 

It is clear by now that rhyme grew out of the internal de- 
velopment of Hebrew poetry and became in Hebrew a per- 
manent, even obligatory, feature of poetry earlier than in any 
other language. It is assumed that the principle of rhyme was 
then transferred to the poetry of the Syriac Church, written in 
Aramaic (a language closely related to Hebrew, spoken inter 
alia by Jews and written in the same area; i.e., in the Middle 
East) and through this mediation introduced into Latin po- 
etry and then into all other languages of Europe. 


THE MAJOR NORM: THE DISCONTINUOUS RHYME. Notone, 
but several kinds of rhyme existed in the piyyut, each associ- 
ated with different strophic forms. The most important was the 
rhyme of the strophic poems. The basic norm of this rhyme is 
unknown in the poetry of other languages. Each rhyme of a 
strophic piyyut had to meet two requirements: (1) parallelism 
of all the sounds of the last syllable, beginning with the con- 
sonant preceding the last vowel; (2) parallelism of two con- 
sonants belonging to the root of each rhyming word, e.g., in 
Eleazar Kallir’s stanza quoted above (from the piyyut Essa De’i 
le-Merahok), the rhyming words are: SaNIM - ha-SaNIM - ye- 
SaNIM - So-SaNIM - SenuNIM - meSaneNIM - meiSuNIM - 
So-SaNIM - SenuNIM - meSaneNIM - meiSuNIM - So- 
NIM - SeuNIM. For the sake of identification capital letters 
represent the rhyme (all the sounds repeated in all members 
of one rhyme). 
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The rhymeme in this system is both terminal and dis- 
continuous. The principle of terminality implies that the 
rhymeme covers the final syllable of each rhyming member 
whereas in European or in modem Hebrew poetry its ba- 
sis is the stressed syllable rather than the final one. In most 
cases in Hebrew, though, the two overlap, but in instances of 
discrepancy, stress in the rhyme of the piyyut is disregarded. 
The principle of discontinuity of the rhymeme is unique in 
rhyming systems and is based on the nature of the Hebrew 
lexical morpheme, which is discontinuous, consisting merely 
of consonants. Thus, the changes of vowels in such Hebrew 
words as Sa-Var — Se-Ve-R — So-Ve-R cause morphological 
differences only (S+V+R is a root meaning “break? the vow- 
els in the example creating: past, noun, present), whereas in 
English the differences between, e.g., “lever - liver - lover” 
are lexical. 

Though rhyme may have had, as one of its sources the 
puns on words of one root, rhyme became an autonomous 
pattern, independent of grammar or word repetition. The dis- 
continuous rhyme is merely similar in structure to the Hebrew 
root, but is not necessarily based on words of one root. In the 
above case the rhyme is S+NIM. Between the discontinuous 
sounds of the rhymeme there appeared changing vowels and 
even consonants, though usually consonants of the kinds 
found in the rhymeme (as in our case). 

Thus, rhyme was based on sound parallelism of the roots 
of words as well as of their endings. Since a Hebrew root can 
have no more than three sounding consonants, only one (at 
most) is given to variation. In stanzas with many rhyme mem- 
bers, it is extremely difficult to find enough words which may 
meet such requirements, especially when the rhyming words 
are at short distances from each other. Such rhyming was pos- 
sible in the piyyut due to the difficult “Kallirian” style which 
allowed, on the one hand, for an almost unlimited number of 
neologisms and, on the other hand, was abundant in allusions 
and ellipses which permitted the bringing together of words 
from quite distant semantic areas. 

There are in this system five major forms of rhyme, de- 
pendent upon the morphological structure of the rhyming 
words: 

(1) if the final syllable is open (e.g., LA), an additional 
preceding consonant was necessary, e.g., in Kallir’s rhyme: 
GoLA - Geula - beGiLA - niGLA - GiLA - veeGLA - aGuLA - 
meGiLA - veGoLA (the rhymeme is G + La); (2) if the final 
syllable is closed (e.g., NIM) and one consonant belongs to a 
suffix, a root consonant has to be preceded as in the above case 
with plural endings: SaNIM - haSaNIM - SenuNIM, etc. The 
rhymeme is S+NIM; (3 and 4) if the final syllable has no root 
consonants, two discontinuous root consonants are added, e.g., 
NID — WIP — wIsyI — ws - ZuReNU - naaZReNU - 
yoZReNU - ZaRateNU (the rhymeme is Z+R+NU). The same 
holds for a suffix in a closed syllable (e.g., M+R+HEM); (5) if 
the final syllable is closed and includes no suffix, then it meets 
in itself both requirements. There is no discontinuity, but the 
difficulty in finding or inventing rhyme words remains, e.g., 
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the famous stanza which served as a symbol of Kallir’s unin- 
telligible (or even cacophonous) style: 
/ PRD VID / PSP? VP / PSP7]2 YS YR 
/ pss nina yo / ps7? -g187 
“si? TDs by yi / psn? ogsnn py / psienn yep 


Due to the neologisms, allusions, and the elliptic syntax, this 
passage is almost unintelligible without a commentary. On 
the other hand, the richness of rhyme and sound effects is 
obvious. 

Using the symbols N - the norm; R - a root consonant; 
C - a morphological consonant; V - a vowel; + - a possible 
discontinuity in the sound string, the above five forms of the 
Kallirian rhyme may be summarized as follows: 














N, = R+RV 

N2 = R+RVC 
N3 = R+R+CV 
Na = R+R+CVC 
Ns = RVR 


A typical case of discontinuous rhyme can be found 
in the Hoshanot read on the first and second days of Suk- 
kot where the poet rhymes 22 times W + °Y (in the poem 
YW JYN) or 22 times W + Niy (in the poem (nivwin? Ox 
nivvyy — nivw nivwa—- niviw — nivwin, etc. 

In Yannai’s poetry, repetitions of four equivalent or sim- 
ilar words are often found in rhyme (such as 0°15 — 0°35 
op"? - m3p%). A repeated word obviously meets both 
requirements of the rhyme norm. But Yannai’s pupil Kal- 
lir excluded word repetition as a substitute for a strophic 
rhyme, thus enforcing his difficult norm. Word repetitions re- 
mained a device of rhyming, but in a distinct kind of rhyme 
chain. 


LANGUAGE AND RHYME. The rhyme norm described above 
was primarily based on sound. Sound was not identical with 
letter or with the later canonized vocalization. For the sake of 
rhyme the games (,) and the pattah (_) were equivalent (a); 
also the sere (_) and segol (,) (e). The letters ¥ ,7,5,8 lost their 
consonantal qualities and in the rhyme of the piyyut they are 
interchangeable and may be either disregarded or counted as 
consonants. Kallir rhymes ny7? — ANDY ,Ni2w9 — AY>K, etc., 3 
and 1 seem to be equivalent 7183 — 728 ,71W — 72W79, etc. On 
the other hand, however, consonants with or without a dages 
rhyme freely with each other, thus D 5, e.g., WDV — WD] and 
23, eg., Pai — yawn — pain — yaa. The equivalence of 23, 
according to the graphic principle, and that of 12, according 
to the sound principle, established a new equivalence for the 
sake of rhyme: 13, e.g., Kallir rhymes 0973323 — O'N1W - 0°72 
or TT — PAW — PANT? - Paya — PI. 

This tradition of equivalents for the sake of rhyme was 
carried with the piyyut into Italy and Franco-Germany. Thus, 
*Meshullam b. Kalonymus of the 10" century (born in Italy, 
lived in Mainz) rhymes freely 122; 72a — 71 — 7273, etc.; 
Rabbi *Meir b. Baruch of Rothenberg in the 13'* century 
rhymes: D’yIWi) — ya) — OYIAV, etc. 
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THE HISTORY OF KALLIRIAN RHYME. ‘The forms of “Kal- 
lirian” piyyut spread throughout the Diaspora to the East and 
to the West. In the East they were superseded in the 10 and 
11 centuries by the forms of Arabic versification, especially as 
adapted by the Hebrew poetry of Spain. In Italy and Franco- 
Germany they dominated the basic form of the mahzor and 
do so to the present day. With time, the difficult rhyme norm 
was simplified: poets dropped the requirement to include two 
root consonants; rhyme was based on a repetition of the fi- 
nal syllables and became terminal, i.e., the standard Hebrew 
rhyme of the Middle Ages. The process of simplification ap- 
parently originated in Erez Israel. (Thus, in the ninth century 
the Palestinian-influenced piyyut of southern Italy was based 
on final syllables only.) But the “strong” norm prevailed again 
in the 10" century in Babylonia, Italy, and Franco-Germany to 
be dropped finally toward the end of the 11 century. 


OTHER KINDS OF RHYME. In Yannai’s poetry the discontinu- 
ous rhyme of the strophic poem is not the only rhyme form. 
All aspects of the Hebrew word were employed in one form or 
another for the sake of rhyme: the root, the suffix, the mean- 
ing, the sound. In pattern poems it is obvious: not only the 
final sounds of the parallel words are repeated, but also their 
meaning and morphological structure. In this genre, however, 
rhymes, as other kinds of repetition, are tied: they serve the 
composition of the poem not independently but as a whole 
cluster. For the later development the untied free rhyme is of 
primary interest. 

The following kinds of rhyme may be discerned: (1) Sound 
Rhyme, a rhyme based on parallelism of sounds especially in 
the discontinuous terminal form described above. (2) Mor- 
phological Rhyme. This rhyme is based on a suffix. It appears 
sporadically in the Bible and was used several times at con- 
siderable length in the Dead Sea Scrolls and in Ben Sira. It be- 
came a legitimate variety of rhyme in non-strophic piyyutim, 
especially in the pattern poems. (3) Semantic Rhyme. The re- 
lations of the rhyming members are in parallelism of mean- 
ing rather than in sound: nw — 77K 414 - WF, etc. Even in 
a strophic poem, in a chain of sound rhymes, Yannai writes 
suddenly: Nan — Wan — DID — DID rhyming horse with don- 
key! (4) Root Rhyme. Found in the rhyming of words of one 
root, they do not necessarily have similar sound endings, e.g., 
PTS — PTS — PTS? — PTSIN or NI — TINA — NA - TNA. Semantic 
rhyme and root rhyme are used only occasionally, especially 
in free strophic forms, such as the silluk, or as an additional 
device within the line. They are of particular interest for the 
understanding of the origins of sound rhyme which grew in 
an environment of repetition of any possible aspect of the lan- 
guage. (5) Word Rhyme. This rhyme is based on the repetition 
of one word, usually a key word (life, death, night, war, etc.), 
throughout a poem. It is older than systematic rhyme and is 
often employed in piyyutim - either in poems of 22 lines or 
in free strophic patterns. 

A distinct kind of piyyut uses a word rhyme together 
with sound rhymes in one single rhyme chain of a long poem, 
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such as Kallir’s rhyme of the word 20 (“dew”) (in his “prayer 
for dew” “vu n?pn”), repeated endlessly and interwoven with 
words ending with same sounds: 70,2090, etc. 


Rhythm 
Biblical rhythm was accentual but with free variation of the 
numbers of stresses in parallel versets. It seems that later de- 
velopments led in two directions: 

(1) The rhythm as found in the poetry of Ben Sira where 
there are usually 2 versets to a line, with 4 metrical stresses be- 
ing the optimal limit of a verset. A 4-stress pattern is achieved 
if long words are seen as having two metrical stresses (in a 
way quite similar to our reading of iambs in modern Hebrew 
poetry), e.g., 

vind parton 
Nnw now yvwn 


yon OX PANN nN 
qwpi ps1 awyn ox 


This was apparently a tradition of a poetry which sensed an 
inherent semi-regular meter, approaching syllabic regularity. 
(The syllabic principle is said to be underlying Syriac poetry 
of the early Christian centuries.) 

(2) The tradition of early liturgical poetry which was 
based on the number of major stresses. Here, too, 4 stresses 
were a common optimal frame, but these were major stresses, 
each dominating a word or a group of words. Thus, *Yose b. 
Yose, in his famous Avodah le- Yom Kippur has regular stanzas 
of 4 lines each (determined by a fourfold repetition of each let- 
ter in the alphabetical acrostic). Each line consists of two ver- 
sets (or hemistichs), each verset having 4 major stresses: 


DOT Yj? TY AIT 131 / ToH-202 Oey xh ANN 
OXOM OywD 7250 TW N91 / Oty? Ty OID? NO WN 


In Ben Sira there are often two stresses on one long word; in 
Yose b. Yose two smaller words are linked by one stress. The 
number of stresses is similar, but the interpretation of the 
rhythm in the language is quite different. 

Yannai usually has no regular rhythm, except for pat- 
tern poems in which the number of words is fixed by the pat- 
tern. Neither is there any syllabic regularity, similar to the one 
which is supposed to govern Syriac meters, discernible. But 
in Kallir’s poetry there are already piyyutim (beyond the pat- 
tern poems) which have a fixed meter, based on the number of 
words, such as the meter of the kiklar analyzed above. In Italy, 
this meter became obligatory from the ninth century. While 
this meter may have grown out of earlier stress regularity, it 
was now strictly based on the graphic division of words, re- 
quiring a permanent number of words in each verset. It be- 
came the dominant form of the Ashkenazi piyyut in the Mid- 
dle Ages. Some genres had norms peculiar to them, e.g., the 
selihah was usually written in Italy and in Franco-Germany 
in 5-word lines and 4-line rhymed stanzas. 


MEDIEVAL HEBREW POETRY IN SPAIN 


Hebrew poetry entered a new era with its emergence in Is- 
lamic Spain, in the 10" century. The Arabic rules of versifi- 
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cation were adopted by the Hebrew verse; quantitative meter 
became the dominant system in Hebrew poetry in Spain from 
its beginnings, through the “Golden Age,’ until the destruction 
of Jewish life in Spain at the end of the 15" century. Due to the 
authority and the achievements of Hebrew culture and poetry 
in Spain, its poetic language and metrical system spread to 
other countries. It dominated Hebrew poetry throughout the 
Islamic world - Egypt, Babylonia, Yemen, North Africa, the 
Ottoman Empire - until recent times. It ruled Hebrew poetry 
in Provence, spread throughout Europe, and reigned in Italy 
until the 19 century. 

Hebrew literature in the East in the first centuries of Ar- 
abic rule, though flourishing in the very heart of Islamic cul- 
ture and strongly influenced by Arabic science and literature, 
shows no trace of having come under the sway of the forms 
of Arabic poetry. *Saadiah Gaon of Babylonia (10% century), 
a distinguished philosopher and linguist in Arabic, followed 
the norms of the pre-Islamic piyyut in his Hebrew poetry. He 
used the strophic structure of the piyyut in fourfold or man- 
ifold rhymes which change from stanza to stanza and there 
was no trace of any syllable-counting meter. However, Saadiah 
Gaon’s pupil, *Dunash b. Labrat, a native of Fez, who was ed- 
ucated in Baghdad and went to Cordoba, Spain, introduced 
there in the middle of the 10" century the Arabic quantitative 
metrical system into Hebrew poetry. Ben Labrat’s innovation, 
which became the subject of a fierce polemic, was seen as vio- 
lating the nature and grammar of the Hebrew language. But 
even Ben Labrat’s opponents used quantitative meters in their 
caustic polemical poems against this very same system. Ar- 
guments against quantitative metrics, raised time and again, 
especially emphasized the biblical tradition and the accentual 
nature of the Hebrew language. The opponents themselves, 
however, notably *Judah Halevi, seldom strayed from this 
metrical system in their secular poetry. 


Kinds of Verse 

Hebrew literature in Spain was written in a variety of genres, 
secular as well as liturgical. Generic properties included 
theme, forms of composition, attitude of the speaker, use of 
language. But hardly any thematic genre had its own pecu- 
liar meter or rhyme scheme. On the other hand, there was a 
strong distinction between several kinds of literature, based 
on principles of meter, rhyme, and strophic structure. The fol- 
lowing major types may be discerned: (1) Non-strophic po- 
ems using one single rhyme throughout, linking all the lines 
of the poem. In this type quantitative meter in one of the 
classical regular forms was obligatory (used in most of Span- 
ish Hebrew poetry, especially secular poetry). (2) Strophic 
poetry of the type of the “girdle” poem, employing a quan- 
titative metrical pattern which may be irregular in itself but 
permanent throughout the poem. (3) Poems with a plain syl- 
labic meter, primarily in strophic forms. (4) Strophic poetry in 
“free” verse, i.e., without syllable counting, used primarily in 
liturgical genres. (5) Rhymed prose, used primarily in genres 
of Oriental storytelling. 
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The Hebrew Quantitative Meter 

A quantitative meter is based on a regular pattern of short 
and long (rather than stressed and unstressed) syllables. He- 
brew quantitative meters though derived from Arabic versi- 
fication were quite different from their prototypes as well as 
from Greek quantitative patterns. This was basically due to 
the different properties of the Hebrew language. 

Traditional descriptions of Hebrew verse in Spain did not 
distinguish between problems of diachrony and synchrony. 
The derivation of a particular meter from this or that Arabic 
prototype seemed to be more relevant than the assessment 
of its place in the synchronic system of Hebrew verse. The 
existing classification of medieval Hebrew meters, basically 
unchanged for the past 800 years, relies on medieval Arabic 
cataloguing. One finds usually long taxonomic lists of pat- 
terns rather than structural rules to explain the nature of the 
Hebrew quantitative meters. 

Twelve of the 16 basic meters codified in the theories of 
classical Arabic versification were adopted by Hebrew poets 
(the other being impossible to imitate in Hebrew). With their 
many derivations, the number of particular regular meters 
runs into several dozens (Yellin’s list has 67), whereas the ir- 
regular patterns of the “girdle” poems may account for several 
hundred forms. No explanation is usually given as to why no 
other meters existed. 

The traditionally identified meters will not be enumerated 
here but rather an attempt will be made to explain the basic 
rules and tendencies. One reason for the large number of met- 
rical types is that each is used as a label for a pattern of a whole 
line which has not been analyzed into its distinctive features. 
Three such features should be considered: (a) the basic metrical 
units, or recurring groups of syllables (“feet”); (b) the number 
and order of such groups (i.e., the length of the line); (c) the 
form of the final group - whether complete, short, or changed 
(cf., in accentual-syllabic poetry an analytical term such as 
“jambic pentameter” - one word signifies the basic foot, the 
other the length of the line, whereas the nature of the end of 
the line is described in terms of rhyme gender: “feminine” or 
“masculine”). Thus, the difference between the two tradition- 
ally distinct meters ha-merubbeh (/ u- --/u---/u--/) 
and ha-marnin (u- - - /u--—) (ustands for a short syllable, 
- for a long, the direction of the symbols here is from left to 
right) is one of length of line only; whereas for a parallel differ- 
ence between (- u- - /-u--/-u--)and(-u--/-u--) 
only one term (ha-kalua a and b) has been used. While a dif- 
ference in the length of a line may be an important rhythmic 
factor, it should not justify the use of unanalyzed terms. 


THE BASIS OF HEBREW QUANTITATIVE METERS. The He- 
brew poets in Spain did not resort to the distinction between 
short and long vowels of the biblical vocalization. Only the 
mobile sewa, the hataf, and the conjunction } (when pro- 
nounced 1) were considered short vowels. All full vowels were 
considered long, e.g., in Ibn *Gabirol’s poem (from right to 
left; short syllables are unmarked): 
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ADIN NAN nrwi / AIT MARTA NH 

In comparison with Arabic or Greek quantitative me- 
ters, the number of short syllables in Hebrew is conspicu- 
ously small. Moreover, whereas in Greek verse a long (i.e., 
a strong) syllable constitutes the distinguishing element of 
a foot, in Hebrew it is a short (i.e., a weaker) element. It is 
hard to conceive how such a weaker element could provide 
a rhythmic basis for a foot. Indeed, there was a different way 
of describing this kind of meter, through use of another kind 
of contrast, namely that of cord (C = -) (tenuah, i.e., vowel) 
and peg (P = /u~-/) (yated). A short followed by a long was 
called a peg. (In traditional Hebrew grammar a peg is con- 
sidered one syllable.) All other syllables are cords. The above 
quoted line from Ibn *Gabirol can be rewritten (from left to 
right): PCC PCC PC/PCC PCC PC, the basic foot consisting 
of one peg and two cords (rather than one short and 3 longs). 
Besides the rhythmic factor considered above, this system 
of description is justified because in Hebrew there is practi- 
cally no short “syllable” which is not followed by a long one, 
i.e., a short is not an independent unit (even though modern 
pronunciation may create such an illusion). Except for ex- 
perimental poems, there are no meters of pegs only. Thus, a 
quantitative meter may be described as based on a regulated 
opposition of pegs and cords. 

The basic group of syllables recurring several times in 
a line is called a foot. A foot may consist of either 2 or 3 syl- 
lables. The basic feet are: 





Number of Syllables Place of the Peg 





Binary: PC (initial) 
CP (final) 

CC (neutral) 
PCC (initial) 
CPC (medial) 
CCP (final) 


Ternary: 











No foot has more than one peg. (In some meters there may 
be a substitute of 2 pegs: PP, but not as a regular recurring 
unit.) In Hebrew, as opposed to Arabic, there was a me- 
ter without pegs, the so-called mishkal ha-tenuot (meter of 
cords) of 8 long syllables, but it retained the quantitative 
opposition, since the text avoids all pegs in the language 
(i.e., all the mobile Sewa’im and the like). No ternary foot 
without pegs may constitute a regular metrical scheme 
(though CCC may occur as a substitute within a meter with 
pegs). 

The verse form of classical poetry is a distich (bayit) 
consisting of 2 lines identical or differing slightly at the 
end: the first line is called délet, the second soger. At the 
end of the soger there is a rhyme member linking it to the 
whole poem, which has one rhyme with a long chain of 
members, connecting the ends of the distichs as a string. A 
poem often consists of several dozens of distichs repeat- 
ing again and again the same rhyme, with the typical effect 
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of emphasis and monotony. In the first distich usually both 
lines are rhymed. 

Any meter in this system is based on the principle 
of rhythmic impulses of recurring groups of pegs and cords, 
combined with a tendency to repeat each group at least 
twice, but an exact repetition of the same group more than 
twice in each line is avoided in most meters. The variations 
are codified within the metrical pattern of a line. This pat- 
tern, however, is in all its details permanent throughout the 
poem. 

In each line the basic foot is repeated several times, but 
the last foot may be incomplete. The feet of a line may be of 
one kind only (as in the accentual-syllabic system of modern 
poetry), or of two kinds, unknown in modern poetry. If the 
first two feet are identical, the meter is regular; if they are dif- 
ferent, the meter is variegated. 

The length of a line is not as varied as in Hebrew or Euro- 
pean poetry of modern times. There is a strong interrelation 
between the nature of the feet and their number. The rules 
governing the length of a line are the following: (a) if one of 
the first two feet is binary, there are 4 feet in a line; (b) if both 
first feet are ternary, there are 2 or 3 feet in a line, and the third 
may be either complete, shortened, or changed. 

The last foot of a line can be described separately; 
if it is the third foot, it is either complete, shortened, changed, 
or avoided. But for this element, the length of a line can 
be seen as automatic. Indeed, there are 5 basic regular 
meters. These can be illustrated by using the list of all 
meters and variants which appear in J. Schirmann’s famous 
anthology of Hebrew poetry in Spain and Provence (see fol- 
lowing table). 


REGULAR METERS 





PC binary PC-PC-PC-PC ania ha-mitkarev 
initial 
CChinary  CC-CC-CC-CC = mina bpwn_ mishkal ha-tenu’ot 
neutral 
PCC ternary PCC-PCC-PC min =ha-merubbeh 
initial PCC-PCC pron ha-marnin 
CPC ternary CPC-CPC-CP "x viopn haa-kalu’a (a) 
medial CPC-CPC "a ypn ha-kalu’a (b) 
CCP ternary CCP-CCP-CCP "x obwa ha-shalem (a) 
final CCP-CCP-CC-P/C "a o%wn ha-shalem (b) 
CCP-CCP-CCC "sown ha-shalem (c) 
CCP-CCP-CPC "sobwn ha-shalem (g) 
CCP-CCP-CPCC obwn ha-shalem (h) 
CCP-CCP-CP "x panna ha-mahir (a) 
CCP-CCP-CC ‘apn ha-mahir (b) 
CCP-CCP-C 'so%wn ha-shalem 
CCP-CCP -/C "obwn ha-shalem 
CCP-CCP-C "obwn ha-shalem 











(The symbol P/C shows two differing endings of the two lines 
in a distich.) In spite of the different labels, all the variations 
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are in the third foot and can be described separately. Binary 
meters have practically no variations (due to rule a) and there 
is practically no binary final meter. Only the rule of length 
(a) can explain why the meter of cords (binary neutral) uses 8 
syllables. There is no regular ternary meter of cords. Moreover, 
the ternary medial meter is rare in Hebrew. No other regu- 
lar meters are possible. In the ternary meters the third foot 
may be complete only if the peg is at the very end. But this 
weak position of the last peg calls for a great variety of sub- 
stitutes. 


VARIEGATED METERS. From the rules of length follows 
also the structure of the variegated meters of which there are 
two kinds: 

(1) Alternating meters: if one of the first two feet is bi- 
nary and one is ternary there are 4 feet in a line (according to 
rule a); the whole pattern is repeated twice (e.g., PC PCC PC 
PCC in the meter ha-arokh). 

(2) Changing meters: if both first feet are ternary (and dif- 
ferent) there cannot be 4 feet (according to rule b), i.e., there 
can be no repetition of the whole group within each line. In 
this case, if there is a third foot it either repeats the first or is 
changed (as the last foot of a line). 


Alternating Meters. In alternating meters the following rules 
hold for the basic patterns: (1) there are 4 feet in a line; (2) the 
meter is based on a regular alternation between ternary and 
binary feet; (3) both kinds of feet are either initial or final; (4) 
in each hemistich, if there are 2 pegs they are removed from 
each other by only one cord. From rules (3) and (4) follows 
that there may be only 2 basic meters: 


alternating initial PC PCC PC PCC 918i ha-arokh 
alternating final CCP CP CCP CP vwannn ha-mitpashet 


There can be no medial feet since there must be a 
common rhythmical denominator; if it is not the foot, it is 
its direction. Since each line has two symmetrical hemi- 
stichs, variations of the scheme may be accepted at the end 
of the line as well as in the second foot, e.g., the alterna- 
ting falling meter has a variant PC CCC PC CCC (the 
meter of Dunash b. Labrat). The variants will not be listed 
here. 


Changing Meters. If the first two feet are different but ternary, 
the whole group cannot be repeated twice. Only two ternary 
feet combine: the medial and the final. Hence the two basic 
metrical schemes are as follows: 


medial and changing CPC CCP CPC 'x 971 ha-kal (a) 
final and changing CCP CPC yiwpn ha-katua 


Variations occur in the third foot (the end of the line) 
and in the second (the end of the basic group). These meters 
are however rare and will not be enumerated here. 


THE METERS USED IN HEBREW POETRY. All the basic me- 
ters practically used in Hebrew poetry may be summed up as 
in the following table. 
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Meter Regular Variegated 
Feet ; : . 
binary ternary alternating changing 
Initial PC PCC PC-PCC = 
Medial CPC = CPC-CCP 
Final = ccP CCP-CP  CCP-CPC 
Neutral cc - 

















The structural symmetry is obvious. There are practically 
no meters beginning with a binary final foot; no medial foot 
in the alternating patterns, and no initial foot in the changing 
meters (rare exceptions may be found). 

In actual poetry the situation is even simpler. Indeed, 
some poets liked experimenting. As Yellin has shown, *Sam- 
uel ha-Nagid used 57 different metrical schemes. The bulk 
of Hebrew poetry in Spain, however, employed only a small 
number of basic meters, with some variations, of which the 
most widespread are (in this order): initial and final ternary 
meters and the meter of cords. More precisely: 


(1) ternary initial, esp. PCC PCC PC naa ha-merubbeh 


but also PCC PCC pre ha-marnin 
(2) ternary final,esp. CCPCCPCCP/C ‘20%wn ha-shalem (b) 
also CCP CCP CC ‘apn ha-mahir (b) 
(3) cords (binary CC CC CC CC myinn ha-tenuot 
neutral) 


These three groups, with a few variations, account for 
94% of Moses *Ibn Ezra’s meters in his secular poetry. The 
major meter, ha-merubbeh, found in about half of the Hebrew 
poems in Spain, later gave way to ha-shalem (b). 

Following these three groups, though far behind, are 
the alternating meters, initial (PC PCC PC PCC - ha-arokh), 
and final (CCP CP CCP CP — ha-mitpashet). The preference 
of initial over final meters is due to the structure of the He- 
brew word; the majority of vocal sewa’im are at the beginnings 
of words and a Sewa may easily be added before a word with 
a preposition or conjunction (1,2 ,2 ,2). Medial or changing 
meters are quite rare. 

The bulk of the poetry uses ternary meters, with 3 (in- 
complete) feet in a line. Since the length of the line is regu- 
lated, it varies only within narrow limits. There are only lines 
of 6 to 10 syllables. If the short syllables are also counted (as 
they were later, in Hebrew poetry in Italy), the limits are 8-14. 
Since in contemporary Israeli poetry about half of the sewa’im 
are considered syllables, those limits are comparable with 7 to 
12 syllables today. If the special effect of the ha-marnin, which 
has the typical rhythm ofa short line, is excluded, all other me- 
ters compare well with the variations given in modern poetry 
between 4 iambics and 4 anapests. Thus, the length of a line 
in Spanish Hebrew poetry as well as its rhythmic-syntactical 
form are similar to the length of typical lines in modern po- 
etry. The optimal line has 8 to 9 long syllables (or 11, counting 
the short ones), which is similar to a line of 4 or 5 iambs. 


VERSE ENDINGS. ‘There are many variations of verse endings 
in the last foot of the basic metrical schemes. Any such variant 
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creates a permanent pattern, repeated in all the lines of a poem. 
As opposed to modern poetry or to Greek and Arabic quan- 
titative meters, Hebrew poets allowed very rarely for changes 
from line to line (feet-substitutes) or deviations from a given 
metrical scheme (i.e., changes occurring only in some lines, e.g., 
in Hebrew in the changing meter CPC CCP CPC the second 
foot may be substituted by PP). The variations in Hebrew in the 
third foot are felt not against the pattern of the poem but against 
the rhythmic impulse of the first 2 feet of the same line. 

Variations of feet in verse endings are of several kinds: 
(1) the last foot is short (catalectic), PCC->+PC, CPC >CP; 
CCP CC; this change occurs almost only in ternary meters 
where it is the usual case (unless it is the last peg which is 
shortened, as in the final ha-shalem); 

(2) hypercatalectic: CCP->C which is very rare; (3) a 
peg substituted by a cord: CCP-CCC; CP->CC, which oc- 
curs quite often since short syllables are scarce in Hebrew; 
(4) two cords are substituted by a peg, CCP->PP; PPC->PP; 
a rare variation, occurring in changing meters, especially in 
the second foot; (5) a peg is advanced, CCP->CPC (or: CP), 
e.g., in ha-shalem (g) CCP CCP CPC. The most widespread 
changes are a catalectic foot (1) or a substitute by a cord (3) (cf., 
instances in the list of regular ternary meters). 


RHYTHM. The quantitative opposition provides the Hebrew 
poet with a metrical framework rather than with a pervasive 
rhythmic movement. The role of short syllables in the Hebrew 
language is much less than in Arabic. Thus, the two major 
meters in Arabic, tawil and basit (equivalent to our alternat- 
ing final and initial meters) are far from being major meters 
in Hebrew. Moreover, every possible substitution of longs for 
shorts is resorted to in Hebrew. Thus, the scheme of the Ara- 
bic basit is (from left to right): 


lu-u-luur-fo-u-flou-/ 
its Hebrew derivation: /--U-/-u-/--u-/-u-/ 
CCP CP CCP CP 


Instead of 8 shorts to 6 longs, the proportion became 4:9. 

A common variation of this meter has even less shorts: 
PCCP~/CC/CCP~/ CCH 

No two consecutive short syllables are possible in Hebrew, 

therefore some Arabic meters could not be reproduced. There 

is also the favorite Hebrew innovation: the meter of cords in 

which all short syllables are avoided. 

On the other hand, in many Hebrew poems can be dis- 
tinguished a strong tendency of regulating stress order and 
word boundaries. Although no permanent laws hold in this 
area, the tendencies are clearly felt, e.g., in the poem by Solo- 
mon ibn *Gabirol (short syllables are unmarked): 

yw 95/99/95 ON Spd! Thi 
MND ND I WAND 73 2) eT 
The formal division of the quantitative meter in this poem 
(katua’), though consistent, seems artificial. The language of 
the poem follows quite clearly a different pattern: 
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wd SAS pag! aE Nps / an 

The accents are clearly regulated, and so are the word bound- 
aries. Though it is not an absolute rule in this poem, in 85% of 
the cases there are word boundaries in marked places (whereas 
only 36% observe the formal foot boundaries of the meter). 
This kind of regularity in stress order and word boundaries 
is partly due to the correlation between the following factors: 
(1) short syllables cannot be stressed in Hebrew; (2) short syl- 
lables are most common at the beginning of a word, therefore, 
a boundary usually precedes them. It seems, however, that the 
major force behind this tendency is the subconscious rhyth- 
mical sense for stress order felt especially in the works of the 
great poets, Ibn Gabirol and Judah Halevi. 

Relative regularity in stress order may be felt as a rhyth- 
mic substitute in meters without the peg/cord alternation. 
Thus, in the meter of cords there are lines which are clearly 
“jambic” in the modern sense: 


Y 1 L 1 


INWT OTH APs mio a wad or 
Girdle Poems 
Though the bulk of Hebrew poetry in Spain used regular me- 
ters and one rhyme running throughout the poem (with as 
many as 60 or 80 rhyming members - distichs), several kinds 
of strophic forms also flourished. 

The muwassah, or “girdle” poem (18 PW, shir ezor), an 
original development of Arabic Andalusian poetry, was rep- 
resented in Hebrew poetry almost from its beginnings (11 
century) and was the form of some of the best Hebrew lyri- 
cal poems in the 12" century. Though originally used in love 
poetry, it was employed widely for religious poems. The 
girdle poem combines in its composition both the strophic 
principle of changing rhymes and the principle of the “run- 
ning” rhyme, which runs through all parts of the poem in a 
refrain-like manner. There are two kinds of stanzas: (1) the 
changing stanzas with changing rhymes. Every stanza has 
one or several distinct rhymes, different from the rhymes of 
other stanzas; 

(2) the girdle stanza, a strophic pattern recurring after ev- 
ery changing stanza, with the same rhyme or rhymes repeated 
in all girdle stanzas throughout the poem. A girdle stanza of- 
ten appears at the beginning of the poem; it is the “guiding” 
stanza. In many poems the final girdle, the so-called harga, 
is written not in Hebrew but in popular Arabic or in the old 
Romance language of Spain. Usually it is a quotation of a love 
conversation. The harga thus determines the meter and rhyme 
of the girdle, as well as the melody (most girdle poems were 
apparently created as songs). 

The meter of the changing stanzas and of the girdle may 
be identical, but often is not. Each line may consist of 1, 2, or 
3 parts, rhymed or unrhymed. The metrical pattern may ei- 
ther be regular or highly irregular: Within the line there is a 
free combination of all kinds of feet, which seems often to 
be a kind of “free verse.” But the same irregular pattern is 
repeated throughout the poem, in the stanzas of each kind 
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separately. The two metrical schemes are often related to each 
other, in a variety of ways, e.g., one may include a partial rep- 
etition of the other. A simple example, in Judah Halevi'’s song 
“VNTR 2280-72” (“Bi ha-Zevi, Bi Adoni”) 

CCP CPC 
CC CPC/CCP CPC 


the meter of the changing stanza is 
and that of the girdle: 


The stanza has a simple but irregular scheme. The metri- 
cal pattern of the girdle repeats the meter of the stanza in its 
second part, but the first part of the girdle is different (in this 
case a slight variation). 

An example of a complex rhyme scheme can be found in 
a poem by Joseph ibn Jacob ibn *Zaddik (1075-1149), which 
begins with a guiding girdle, 


poaND / 2s ANN 773 / 
Donia / — IIS AN Dy / 


— 299) ABN 1913 
— OP AN PYT 


Way 20 / Fen mye / YARN Mow a1 
y/o yeipaniny/ yar Pax - Ob 
ay oNowa/ Pep oV/ =o yIINON Woy 


~oo-an DIN AD / OT by Is) OP 
pong x? — SP ny) ny 21P IWR Pip -— Pw 


The rhyme pattern is seen in the following table (capital let- 
ters represent the girdle rhymes): 





PPR abc def ghi jkl mno 
PPR abc def ghi jkl mno 
abc def ghi jkl mno 
PPR PPR PPR PPR PPR 
PPR PPR PPR PPR PPR 








The principles of the girdle poem were widely used in 
Hebrew religious poetry, especially by the great poets *Judah 
Halevi and Abraham *Ibn Ezra. 


Other Metrical Principles Used in Strophic Poems 

In the genres of religious poetry the metrical principles var- 
ied: (1) the quantitative principle, using regular or irregular 
patterns of pegs and cords; (2) patterns using free numbers 
of cords where no pegs appeared; (3) syllabic meter where the 
opposition P/C was disregarded (i.e., the short syllables sewa 
and hataf appeared irregularly, but were not counted); (4) a 
free verse in the vein of older Hebrew liturgy, though usually 
tending toward a syllabic semi-regularity. 


Rhymed Prose 

The maqama is a genre of rhymed prose, usually written as 
a chain of stories in the Oriental manner, and interwoven 
with anecdotes, fables, and metrical poems. Many books in 
this genre were written during the Middle Ages or translated 
and adapted from Arabic (notably by Judah b. Solomon *Al- 
Harizi and *Immanuel of Rome). Usually the prose text of 
the maqama rhymes throughout, though it has no meter. The 
number of members of each rhyme is not fixed; the distance 
between the rhyming members constantly changes and the 
sound patterns of such rhymes also vary, from a mere mini- 
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mum to near-homonyms. On the other hand, the poems, 
which are frequently introduced into this rhymed prose, are 
clearly marked by their strict adherence to classical meters 
and rhyming. 

A typical case of a different kind of rhymed prose is the 
religious philosophical poem “Keter Malkhut” by Ibn *Gabi- 
rol. Though rhyme and rhythm play an important role in this 
work, their use is neither permanent nor regular; it may be 
considered a kind of richly adorned free verse, changing its 
rhythmical tone from a densely rhymed sound-orchestration 
to mere prose employing parallelism. 


Rhyme in Medieval Poetry 

TERMINAL RHYME. Rhyme in Hebrew poetry in Spain, and 
throughout the Diaspora in the Middle Ages, was terminal. 
It disregarded stress or morphology. The rhymeme included 
all sounds from the consonant preceding the last vowel to the 
end of the line: 


DO 71 - ipa? - iin 
DOT nit -nivn - nino 
DOD oT - 773 - 7577 


The norm is N=CV (C). The number of sounds (2 or 3) de- 
pends on the language: whether the final syllable is open or 
closed. The principle was obviously derived from the rhyme 
of the Palestinian piyyut, after it dropped the requirement of 
including two root consonants in the rhymeme. 

In order to make rhyming easier, the poets made wide 
use of rhymemes with open syllables or with suffixes (as in the 
first two of the above examples), thus having to change only 
one root consonant. This tendency was motivated by other 
principles of medieval poetics. Since there was no require- 
ment for individuality in imagery or theme, the poets could 
widely use the Hebrew plural suffixes throughout their long 
poems. The same holds for possessive particles, such as 9? 
(yours, when addressed to God) 7?X (to Zion), etc. 

The obligatory requirement that a consonant precede the 
final vowel, similar to the French consonne d appui, was pecu- 
liar to medieval Hebrew poetry and was not required in other 
languages. It was, as it were, a compensation for the missing 
stress principle required in modern Hebrew poetry. A typical 
example is found in the following table: 





Medieval Hebrew Modern Hebrew 


Pulls) wT 
REG LEG 
a7 aw 


WPT) — ATO EG 


wep — oy ELEG 











In modern Hebrew EG is a perfectly sufficient rhymeme, 
in medieval poetry an additional preceding consonant had to 
be included in the rhyme. On the other hand, in penultimately 
stressed (feminine) rhymes in modern poetry the inclusion 
of one syllable is not enough. The principles changed, but the 
overall proportion between the vocabulary of the language 
and the rhyming patterns remained similar. 
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This relationship between modern and medieval He- 
brew rhyme may be compared to the difference between Eng- 
lish and French rhyme. Whereas in French rime riche (using 
consonne dappui) was highly welcome, in English it was of- 
ten excluded from rhyme. The situation is similar: French 
rhymemes are based practically on the last syllable, the words 
are longer, and an addition to the minimal rhymeme is wel- 
come in order to avoid trite rhyming. Only in Hebrew, how- 
ever, was the use of the consonne dappui obligatory; hence it 
may be called the Hebrew terminal rhyme. Its peculiar impact 
was felt especially against the background of Italian, German, 
Yiddish, or Russian rhyme, where such enrichments were dis- 
couraged. 


THE RULE OF MAXIMUM. If the final syllable was based on 
a suffix, the poets often strove to enrich the rhymeme, adding 
to it at least some part of the root. Though this was not a nec- 
essary rule (there appeared rhymemes of pure suffixes too), 
it was a strong tendency. 

But rich rhyming was limited by unwritten rules: 

(1) if the normally required final syllable (N) had two root 
consonants, no sound could be added to N; rhymemes such 
as 92,717 ,7°) are both minimal and maximal; 

(2) if the final syllable (N) included one root consonant, 
a preceding vowel could be added; thus, there are rhymemes, 
such as: 0°7 ,0°9 ,°9 ,°%; but also 01 ,-, etc.; 

(3) if the final syllable (N) included no root conso- 
nant, one root consonant could also be added; thus, besides 
rhymemes such as 9]?— ,1] ,07 there are: 1P— ,O7- and PI 
TLD? 


“FEMININE” RHYME. Though stress was disregarded, in 
meter as well as in rhyme, a secondary tradition developed a 
“feminine” rhyme, which is based on penultimately stressed 
endings (which are a small minority in the language, but are 
represented in several suffixes and in word endings with 1, 
(n1,0— ,Y1,Y-). 

Feminine rhyme became obligatory on one kind of meter 
composed of unequal hemistichs in which the final foot had 
a cord instead of a peg appearing in the first hemistich, e.g., 
the ha-shalem (b): CCP CCP CCP / CCP CCP CCC. The end 
presents a change in the regularity of the meter - where a P was 
expected a C appeared instead. As a compensation for this 
frustrated expectation, the poet used in this case feminine 
rhyme. 

Feminine rhyme appeared occasionally in other meters 
too. But with the meter ha-shalem (b) it became prominent in 
Romance-speaking countries, especially in Italy, where femi- 
nine rhymes were the dominant rhyming form. 

Elsewhere, i.e., in the majority of Hebrew medieval po- 
ems, stress was disregarded, words ultimately and penulti- 
mately stressed rhymed freely with each other. 


The Dispersion of the Hebrew Terminal Rhyme 
The Hebrew terminal rhyme originated in the Palestinian lit- 
urgy as an alleviated form of its “difficult” rhyme. It may be 
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found both in Erez Isael after Kallir and in ninth-century Byz- 
antine in Southern Italy. It developed again, as a simplifica- 
tion of the “Kallirian” rhyme in 10"-century Babylonia (Saa- 
diah Gaon) and in 11'"-century Germany. It was strengthened 
by the comparison with the Arabic rhyming norm (basically 
requiring a consonant and the vowel following it) and later 
with European terminal rhyme which knew no discontinu- 
ous rhymeme. 

This norm persisted in Hebrew throughout the world un- 
til the end of the 18" century, except for Italy, where stress was 
accepted in rhyme since the 17" century (but in Italy, too, no 
violation of the Hebrew norm could be found). The norm also 
remained obligatory throughout the Ashkenazi domain (Ger- 
many, Poland), though Hebrew had become a penultimately 
stressed language there. The penultimate stress caused a neu- 
tralization of all final vowels. Nevertheless rhyme remained 
exclusively in the final syllable. Thus, Meir b. Samuel of Scze- 
brzeszyn in his historical chronicle rhymes in 8-line stanzas 
words such as: 7719 — 3/7] — 7°?D, apparently pronounced: 
pokad-nifkad-oykad. Though the original i, 0, ey (or i, a, e) 
were blurred in an unstressed position, rhyme remained ter- 
minal: a repetition of final sounds. This Hebrew conserva- 
tism is even more astounding in bilingual poems, such as the 
Megillat Vinz (1616), with regularly alternating Hebrew and 
Yiddish stanzas. In the Yiddish stanzas all rhymes are stress- 
bound (feminine and masculine), according to the standard 
European norm; even Hebrew words follow this rule. But in 
the Hebrew stanzas the same Hebrew words disregard stress: 
terminal rhyme is preserved. 

Only in some cases under the influence of foreign po- 
etry did Hebrew rhyme relinquish the requirement of the 
consonne dappui (in closed syllables only), rhyming N=VC. 
Such was the case in some of the girdle poems (patterned 
on rhymes in a foreign language), e.g., Judah Halevi rhymes: 
miX] — 75 — m8, (AH). The same holds for the bilingual He- 
brew-Arabic strophic poems of the Yemenite classical poet 
Shalem *Shabazi and for the strophic songs the 16"*-century 
kabbalist poet of Safed, Israel b. Moses *Najara, who was ap- 
parently influenced by Turkish songs. 


HEBREW POETRY IN ITALY 


The Jewish community in Italy was probably the oldest in 
Europe; though small in number, it was an important center 
throughout the Middle Ages. Located in a central position, 
between Israel, Yemen, and Babylonia in the East and Spain 
in the West, between North Africa in the South and Germany 
and France in the North, Italy was on the crossroads of the 
major cultural trends in Jewish history. Hebrew poetry in Italy, 
the first examples of which are from the ninth century, con- 
tinued to flourish uninterrupted until the 20" century. The 
changes of poetic systems in Italy may be representative of the 
shifts in Hebrew prosody throughout the centuries. The major 
formal periods in Italy will be briefly listed below: 

(1) The poetry of Byzantine Southern Italy in the ninth 
century consisted of strophic piyyutim, from 2 to 10 lines in 
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a stanza, each stanza having one separate rhyme. The rhymes 
were simple (terminal norm). Usually an acrostic was re- 
quired and sometimes a permanent refrain was used to close 
all stanzas of a poem. Contrary to the “Kallirian” piyyut, the 
early Italian piyyut required a compulsory meter, based on a 
constant number of words in a line. 

Though strophic poems were known in Latin and in 
Greek-Byzantine poetry of the period, in these languages 
rhyme was not yet a required, regular, or permanent device. 
Only in Hebrew did rhyme serve as a criterion for strophic 
structure and was obligatory. 

(2) In the 10" and beginning of the 11 centuries Italy 
accepted again the “difficult” “Kallirian” rhyme. It was, as it 
were, a “reversed evolution.” But strict meters were required 
too. *Solomon b. Judah ha-Bavli and other poets of this pe- 
riod composed in this vein. Their followers who moved to 
the Rhine area introduced this norm into the Hebrew piyyut 
of Franco-Germany. These circles edited the mahzor and ap- 
parently included in it only such rhymed strophic poems 
which were written by Kallir or followed his rhyming norm. 
A number of yozerot and a large number of selihot were cre- 
ated in this style. 

(3) In the 11' and 12 centuries the norms of the ninth 
century were again revived: The piyyut used strophic poems 
with changing but separate rhymes, written in exact meters, 
based on the number of words. The simplification of rhyme 
was apparently due to a variety of factors, the foremost being 
(a) The influence of the Hebrew rhyme of Spain and Provence 
(though neither the pattern of one running rhyme nor the 
quantitative meter was accepted). The Spanish scholar and 
poet Abraham *Ibn Ezra propagated the simpler rhyme in 
Rome in the 11" century. (b) The decline of the difficult enig- 
matic style of Ha-Bavli, which occurred in Franco-Germany 
too. Without this style “Kallirian” rhyming was almost im- 
possible. 

In the 13 century Italian poetry in the vernacular 
emerged and flourished. Hebrew poets living in Rome could 
not have been unaware of the differences in the respective pro- 
sodic systems: (a) Hebrew strophic poems used changing but 
separate rhymes (aaaa bbbb cccc, etc.), whereas Italian rhymes 
were usually alternating (abba; aba bcb, etc.); (b) Hebrew me- 
ter was based on the number of words, Italian - on the num- 
ber of syllables; (c) Hebrew rhyme was terminal but required 
a consonne dappui: N=CV(C), whereas Italian rhyme was 
stressed, usually feminine: N=VCV. Thus, Hebrew rhyme was 
based on one syllable, Italian on two. Hebrew leaned primar- 
ily on consonants, Italian on vowels. In these three respects 
Hebrew poetry in Italy adopted the Italian norms, but it was 
done over a period of centuries, primarily through the trans- 
formation of forms existent in some Hebrew tradition. 

(4) Alternating rhyme was introduced into Roman He- 
brew poetry in the 13" century. The major poet who initiated 
this change was Benjamin b. Abraham *Anav. But Benjamin 
Anav did not directly imitate Italian forms; he switched to al- 
ternating rhymes, meeting thus an Italian aesthetic norm by 
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Messiah, resurrection). He finds these three dogmas indicated 
in the statement of the Mishnah Sanhedrin 10:1 (see above). 
He also mentions earlier attempts to reduce the dogmas to 
three, and draws a distinction between basic principles of the 
Torah and other beliefs, the denial of which do not constitute 
heresy but mere error. 


JOSEPH ALBO. Albo’s Sefer ha-Ikkarim, the most popular 
work on Jewish dogmatics, is indebted to both Crescas and 
Duran. Albo criticizes Maimonides’ selection of principles, 
and finds some fault also with Crescas. Like Duran he finds 
his basic articles in three “root principles” (ikkarim): (1) ex- 
istence of God; (2) divine origin of the Torah; and (3) reward 
and punishment. From these “root principles” stem derivative 
“roots” (shorashim) which, together with the former, consti- 
tute the divine Law. The existence of God implies His unity, 
incorporeality, independence of time, and freedom from de- 
fects. The divine origin of the Torah implies God's knowledge, 
prophecy, and the authenticity of divine messengers or law- 
givers. Reward and punishment implies individual (in addi- 
tion to general) providence (1:13-15). Of lower rank, although 
obligatory, are six beliefs (emunot), the denial of which does 
not constitute heresy: (1) the creation of the world in time 
and ex nihilo; (2) the supremacy of Moses’ prophecy; (3) the 
immutability of the Torah; (4) the attainment of the bliss of 
the next world by the fulfillment of a single commandment; 
(5) resurrection; 6) coming of the Messiah (1:23). 


ELIJAH DELMEDIGO. Elijah Delmedigo’s Behinat ha-Dat 
(written in 1496; ed. by IS. Reggio, 1833) is the last of the me- 
dieval works on Jewish dogmatics with a strong philosophic 
orientation. It reflects the doctrine of the “double truth” of the 
Christian Averroists (see *Averroes). Delmedigo distinguishes 
between basic dogmas (shorashim) which have to be accepted 
without interpretation (perush; be’ur) by masses and philoso- 
phers alike, and ramifications (anafim) which the masses must 
accept literally, while the philosophers are required to search 
for their deeper meaning. For Delmedigo Maimonides’ 13 ar- 
ticles belong to the category of basic dogmas. Some of them 
he holds to be verifiable by reason (existence, unity and in- 
corporeality of God), while the rest have to be taken on trust. 
The 13 articles are reducible to three: (1) existence of God; 
(2) prophecy; and (3) reward and punishment. Such topics as 
the “reasons of the commandments” belong to the category 
of ramifications as does the whole field of rabbinic aggadah. 
Here the philosopher must exercise great caution in publi- 
cizing his interpretations in areas where allegorizing may do 
harm to the unsophisticated. 


ISAAC ARAMA. Isaac *Arama in his Akedat Yizhak criticizes 
Crescas and Albo who saw as the criterion for a “fundamental” 
of Judaism whether a certain belief was basic to the general 
concept of revelation, an approach which had tacitly equated 
Torah with revealed religion in a universal rational sense. Ac- 
cording to Arama the Torah reveals principles above and sup- 
plementary to reason. Hence a belief in the existence, unity, 
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eternity, and simplicity of God cannot rank as a principle of 
the Torah (Maimonides and his followers) nor can free will 
and purpose (Crescas). The principles (ikkarim) of the Torah 
have to be discovered in the Torah itself. They are embedded 
in the commandments (mitzvot), particularly in the laws relat- 
ing to the Sabbath and the festivals. Arama counts six “prin- 
ciples of the faith” (ikkarei ha-emunah): (1) the createdness 
of the world (Sabbath); (2) God’s omnipotence (Passover); 
(3) prophecy and divine revelation (Feast of Weeks); (4) provi- 
dence (New Year); (5) repentance (Day of Atonement); (6) the 
world to come (Tabernacles; ch. 67; in ch. 55 the Sabbath is 
described as implying all the six principles). Arama lays par- 
ticular stress on the dogma of creation as the essential dogma 
of the Torah (ch. 67). 


JOSEPH JABEZ. Akin in spirit to Arama are his two contem- 
poraries Joseph Jabez and Isaac Abrabanel. Jabez wrote two 
small treatises on dogmatics, called Maamar ha-Ahdut and 
Yesod ha-Emunah (first published together with his Or ha- 
Hayyim in Ferrara, 1554). In the first he rejects Maimonides, 
Crescas, and Albo’s formulations of principles, substituting 
three of his own, all of which are explications of divine unity: 
(1) God alone is the Creator; (2) God alone is wondrously ac- 
tive in exercising providence; and (3) God alone will be wor- 
shiped in the messianic future. In the second he maintains 
that Maimonides’ 13 principles are traceable to these three, 
but he now formulates them as: (1) createdness of the world 
(hiddush ha-olam); (2) providence; and (3) unity of God. The 
third dogma implies that God alone will be worshiped in the 
messianic future. In both treatises the belief in creation is con- 
sidered the most fundamental principle. 


ISAAC ABRABANEL. Isaac *Abrabanel’s Rosh Amanah (writ- 
ten from 1499 to 1502; Eng. trans., M. Kellner, 1981) is a closely 
argued treatise on the “roots and principles” of the Jewish 
faith. Twenty-two of the work's 24 chapters are devoted to an 
analysis of Maimonides, Crescas, and Albos respective posi- 
tions. Abrabanel raises 28 “doubts” or objections to Maimo- 
nides’ formulation of the creed, but, resolving these questions, 
he arrives at a complete vindication of Maimonides’ views, 
while those of Crescas and Albo are found wanting. Abra- 
banel’s own attitude, however, is close to Isaac Arama’. The 
search for “fundamental principles” has its place only in the 
human sciences which operate with “fundamental principles” 
that are either self-evident or borrowed from other, more fun- 
damental, sciences. In the case of the Torah, divinely revealed, 
there is no exterior frame of reference that could furnish the 
fundamental principles of its laws and beliefs; everything con- 
tained therein has to be believed and there is no sense in trying 
to establish principles of Jewish belief. Were he to single out 
one principle of the divine Torah, Abrabanel states, he would 
select that of the createdness of the world (ch. 22). 


Spinoza 
The medieval Jewish philosophical tradition is still reflected 
in Spinoza who in his Tractatus Theologico-Politicus (publ. 
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adopting the patterns of the girdle poem which had been de- 
veloped in Hebrew poetry in Spain and Provence. However 
the poets of this generation did not transfer the system of 
quantitative meters from Spain; only a semi-regular syllabic 
meter, as in many a strophic piyyut of Judah Halevi or Isaac 
*Ibn Ghayyat, was employed. Many such poems, both of Ital- 
ian and Spanish origin, were by that time absorbed into the 
Italian mahzor. 

(5) *Immanuel of Rome (end of 13'*—-beginning of the 14 
century) was the major Hebrew poet who shifted to the use of 
both quantitative syllabic meters as well as of Italian strophic 
forms, primarily the sonnet. In both techniques he had pre- 
decessors, but the major achievement was his. With him He- 
brew poetry in Italy switched from liturgy to secular poetry. 
It seems that in order to find an equivalent for Italian poetic 
forms, Immanuel had to seek a language for secular poetry in 
Hebrew; this he found in the Spanish tradition, which he ac- 
cepted with its rhymed prose (maqama), quantitative meters, 
Oriental storytelling, and imagery. Suddenly Hebrew poetry 
discovered exact syllabic meters, required by the Italian aes- 
thetic taste, in its own language and tradition. Though the dis- 
tinction between long and short syllables, a vestige of Arabic 
influence, was apparently disregarded in the Italian Hebrew 
pronunciation, its patterns persisted until the 20" century: 
Isaac Hayyim (Vittorio) *Castiglioni wrote his poem on the 
death of Theodor Herzl in 1904 in a quantitative meter. 

Moreover, Hebrew poets in Italy found in the Spanish 
tradition meters which fitted the lengths of line favored in 
Italian poetry. The major meter, especially in the sonnets, 
was the endecasyllabic line for which a Hebrew poet was able 
to use either ha-merubbeh or ha-shalem (b), counting both 
“long” and “short” as whole syllables. Ha-shalem (b): / - -u- 
/--u-/---/became the major meter of Hebrew poetry 
in Italy, due to its compulsory feminine rhyme which fitted 
both Hebrew-Spanish and Italian taste. Immanuel accepted 
it for his sonnets, breaking each distich into two lines, with a 
rhyme for each; lines with an even number of syllables had a 
masculine rhyme, and those with uneven numbers - a femi- 
nine rhyme. 

But Immanuel introduced stressed rhyme and alternat- 
ing rhyming only for his Italian strophic forms. In other parts 
of his book he completely accepted the Spanish Hebrew tra- 
dition, employed widely the running rhyme, rhymed prose, 
disregarded stress, etc. His was a combination of two sys- 
tems with a common denominator: the quantitative metri- 
cal system. 

(6) After Immanuel of Rome, Hebrew poetry adopted 
a variety of other Italian strophic forms (besides the sonnet 
which became the most popular), the ottava rima, Dante's 
terza rima, the sestina, the canzonetta, and some others. Nev- 
ertheless, strophic forms of the piyyut on the one hand and 
the Spanish running rhyme on the other lived on for centu- 
ries: 

(7) Despite the domination of the quantitative meter, a 
new syllabic meter evolved. Its first major poet was Moses b. 
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Isaac *Rieti (beginning of the 15" century) called “Il Dante 
Ebreo” for his book Mikdash Meat written in the form of 
Dante's terza rima. Rieti understood that Hebrew had to 
rhyme primarily in the ultimately stressed form (masculine 
rhymes) and accordingly reduced his line to 10 syllables. 

Whereas previous Italian attempts at syllabic meters 
(13 century) disregarded short syllables altogether, accord- 
ing to their Spanish prototypes, Rieti counted short syllables 
as completely equivalent to long ones. Hence he abolished the 
limitation of short syllables to particular spots in the metri- 
cal scheme. But Rieti’s innovation, i.e., syllabic meters without 
quantitative distinctions, did not become prominent in Italian 
Hebrew verse until the 18 century. 

(8) For several centuries Hebrew poets proceeded to 
retain in their rhyme forms the distinction between Italian 
strophic patterns and the Spanish or the liturgical tradition. 
On the whole, rhyme was terminal, stressed rhyme being re- 
served for the sonnet and other Italian patterns. Thus, *Jo- 
seph ha-Zarefati (12"" century) writes his octaves in masculine 
rhymes but still follows the Hebrew rule of a required consonne 
dappui (thus, 1 and 13 are for him two different rhymemes). 
Only in the 17" century was the change completed; stressed 
rhyme according to the European norm became compulsory. 
Despite the nature of the Hebrew language, which favored 
masculine rhymes, under Italian impact feminine rhyme be- 
came dominant. Since the 18" century feminine rhyme was 
almost exclusive. It was employed primarily in the ha-shalem 
meter, or in derivations of it: either dropping one or both short 
syllables, or shortening the line, e,g., in Moses Hayyim *Luz- 
zattos La-Yesharim Tehillah there are two kinds of verse line: 
(a) the 11-syllabic: - - U- / - - -- /- -- -, and (b) the 7-syl- 
labic: - - u- /- - - - each retaining merely one short syllable. 
Some of his followers in Italy and in Amsterdam dropped this 
last vestige of quantitative metrics, thus paving the way for the 
forms of the new era, the Haskalah. 

(9) Another Italian development of great interest should 
be noted: the earliest invention of accentual iambs in Europe 
was accomplished in Yiddish rhymed romances by the Vene- 
tian poet Elijah Bahur Levita, about 1508/09. Northern Italy 
was at that time a center of Yiddish literature. Elijah Levita, a 
grammarian, a versatile scholar, and a poet was fluent in sev- 
eral languages. He wrote Hebrew verse both in the Sephardi 
pronunciation, using quantitative meters, and in the Ashke- 
nazi vein, using free accentual verse. When adapting long 
Italian strophic romances, such as Buovo d‘Antona (the Bove 
Bukh) and Paris un Viene, and creating stanzas in pure ottava 
rima in a quite modern Yiddish, he merged the Italian syl- 
labic principle with the Germanic accentual principle (which 
ruled Yiddish poetry until his time) and developed his iam- 
bic tetrameter. The process of this invention is of major inter- 
est to comparative prosody, but with the decay of the Italian 
center, it did not last in Yiddish poetry. Accentual-syllabic 
meters reappeared in Yiddish and in Hebrew under Russian 
influence only as late as around 1890 (with the one exception 
discussed below). 
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(10) In the later centuries of Italian Hebrew poetry iam- 
bic pentameters began to appear. 

The combination of principles from three metric systems 
in one verse line - the Hebrew quantitative, the Italian syllabic, 
and the biblical accentual - did not hamper but encouraged 
the creation of a fourth system in the same verse: the accen- 
tual-syllabic meter, in its iambic form. How did it come about? 
The major quantitative meter used in Italy was: - - u- /--u- 
/---.Since short syllables cannot be stressed in Hebrew, the 
third and seventh syllables were unstressed. Italian poetry 
opposed a stress on the fifth syllable. On the other hand, the 
10" syllable was stressed by the rule of rhyme. Since the bibli- 
cal rule precluded two adjacent syllables from being stressed 
(if it happens, the first stress would move backward) and the 
ninth and 11" were also excluded from stress, the following 
pattern - with the third, fifth, seventh, ninth, and 11" positions 
unstressed —- emerged: - - u---u---7-7- . Thus, only even 
syllables were allowed to receive a stress and a perfect iambic 
pentameter evolved. (The first foot only was free for variation, 
but this is the case in English or German iambics too.) Only 
when the Italian requirement for not stressing the fifth syllable 
was disregarded did these iambs not materialize. 

Hebrew stress was apparently strong and this tendency 
was felt and spread to other meters too (primarily meters 
without fixed short syllables). Despite this obvious iambic ten- 
dency, it was never formulated as such, being rather an auto- 
matic, unintentional result of rules of quite a different nature. 
The 19*t-century Haskalah poets were strongly influenced by 
late Italian Hebrew poetry, but having a different pronuncia- 
tion (Ashkenazi as opposed to the Italian “Sephardi”), they 
could not feel this underlying iambic meter. Though they 
dropped entirely all distinctions of a quantitative nature, they 
interpreted this verse as purely syllabic. Only poets in Erez 
Israel of the 1930-40s, such as J. *Fichmann writing again in 
a “Sephardi” dialect, rediscovered the iambs of their Italian 
predecessors. 


HASKALAH 


The modern age of Hebrew literature began with the revival 
of Hebrew poetry in Germany in the second half of the 18 
century. It is regarded as a “secular” period (though many of 
the poets were religious and some of their themes were of a 
religious nature) since there was a conscious creation of po- 
etry and prose written in the genres of contemporary Euro- 
pean literature which were conspicuously different from the 
genres of liturgy. Haskalah poetry was a direct descendant of 
Hebrew poetry in Italy and Holland. However, since this po- 
etry emerged with a new social and cultural trend, the En- 
lightenment movement, and flourished closer to the center 
of the Jewish population in Eastern Europe, it expressed a re- 
orientation of Hebrew literature and may rightly be consid- 
ered a new period. 

Haskalah literature was written and published by small 
groups of writers and their followers in Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, and Russia (including Poland) throughout the 19' 
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century. Though their ideas were, to some extent, typical of the 
European Enlightenment of the 18" century, Haskalah poetry 
cannot be considered of a monolithic nature, but rather as an 
eclectic body of verse. This new poetry was indeed, from its 
beginnings, influenced primarily by 18""-century German lit- 
erature, especially in the typical genres of epic and fable. It em- 
braced, however, also genres developed previously in Hebrew, 
in Italy, such as allegorical drama, and absorbed themes and 
motifs from 19**-century European lyrical and social poetry. 

It seems that Hebrew literature lagged considerably be- 
hind the evolution of European poetry, going into the stages 
of the development of neighboring literatures only after those 
had been established as “classical.” Thus, one of the major He- 
brew writers of the Haskalah in Russia, Judah Leib *Gordon, 
who knew Russian well and lived for many years in the capi- 
tal of Russia, wrote poetry in the vein of the Haskalah in the 
1860s and 1870s, i-e., in the time of Tolstoy and Dostoevski and 
after Pushkin, Lermontov, and Tyutchev. But though Haskalah 
verse seemed to be a fossilized remnant of the 18 century, un- 
touched by the poetics of Russian classical poetry, Gordon also 
absorbed some influences from the social and “civic” poetry 
of his Russian contemporary Nekrasov. On the other hand, he 
continued to use forms which antedated the Haskalah. 

The meter of Hebrew poetry throughout the Haskalah 
was syllabic. Thus, the poets continued the basic form of He- 
brew versification in Italy in spite of the fact that their pro- 
totypes in German and Russian were written in accentual- 
syllabic meters. Even translations from German poetry were 
transposed in Hebrew into syllabic meters, regardless of the 
German prototype, e.g., Schiller’s Glocke (written in accentual- 
syllabic meters) was translated into Hebrew in syllabic meters, 
without stress regularity, and into Yiddish in accentual meters, 
without syllable counting. Stress, strangely enough, played no 
role in the Hebrew meters of this period, despite the fact that it 
was prominent in the speech of these writers and even domi- 
nant in the meter of folk song in their spoken language, Yid- 
dish, as well as in the small amount of Yiddish poetry which 
they wrote, and despite the fact that it ruled the versification 
of German and Russian poetry which they strove to imitate. 
There was no traditional Hebrew poetic authority to back up 
this choice of syllabic versification - the venerated poetry of 
the Bible was accentual and relatively free in its verse forms. 
The only explanation could be the sense of continuity and the 
typical conservatism of Hebrew verse. 

A few attempts were made in the second half of the 19" 
century to introduce accentual-syllabic meters (notably by 
A.B. *Gottlober). But only S. *Frug, well-known as a Rus- 
sian poet, transferred the Russian system of versification into 
Yiddish when he started writing in this language. H.N. *Bia- 
lik in the 1890s, strongly influenced by Frug, was among the 
first to use predominantly accentual-syllabic versification in 
his Hebrew poetry. 

The new meter, influenced by the Russian prototype, 
swept Hebrew and Yiddish poetry in the 1890s, paradoxi- 
cally enough at the same time when the symbolist movement, 
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which tried to break away from meter altogether, emerged 
in Russia. 


The Syllabic System of Versification in Hebrew 

Haskalah poetry used the pure syllabic system, which had 
developed in Hebrew literature in Italy, after the last vestiges 
of quantitative versification have been dropped. Every poem 
had its own meter, i.e., a permanent number of syllables in 
each line, with a stress on the penultimate syllable. Other- 
wise, stress was not regulated. A permanent caesura was rarely 
implemented. 

Apart from marginal uses of quantitative meters, inher- 
ited from medieval Spanish Hebrew poetry, the poetry of the 
Haskalah did not apply the distinction between short and 
long syllables. The traditionally short syllables, sewa and hataf, 
confused the poets and were considered sometimes as sylla- 
bles and sometimes as non-syllables. Naphtali Hirz *Wessely, 
who introduced this system, used the hataf at the beginning 
of words as a syllable and in the middle of words as a non- 
syllable; the mobile Sewa as a syllable in the middle of a word 
and as a non-syllable at the beginning. It seems that Wessely 
tried to avoid the mobile sewa at the beginning of words in 
order to eschew the problem. With time, however, it became 
impossible to refrain from using a whole group of words (be- 
ginning with the mobile sewa) in Hebrew poetry. 

Shirei Tiferet, Wessely’s epic, was the classical prototype 
of all the poetry of the Haskalah. The prologues to each of 
the 18 parts of his epic were written in 11-syllabic rhymed 
stanzas, but the epic itself was composed in 13-syllabic un- 
rhymed verse. Wessely used feminine endings exclusively 
both in his rhymed and unrhymed poetry. Unrhymed femi- 
nine endings in his poem conformed with the Hebrew tradi- 
tion inherited from Italy (where the penultimate syllable was 
stressed) and with Wessely’s German prototype, Friedrich 
Gottlieb Klopstock’s Der Messias. Wessely, however, in ac- 
cordance with his Italian prototypes, resorted only to words 
which were penultimately stressed in the Sephardi pronun- 
ciation; these constitute a small and very specific part of the 
Hebrew vocabulary. 

The firm grip of tradition led to the exclusive use of pen- 
ultimately stressed (milleeil) endings in the Sephardi pronun- 
ciation in much of Haskalah poetry; it was an absolute rule in 
the higher genres of poetry, especially poetic drama and epic 
verse, and in the “higher” circles of the Haskalah, such as the 
centers of Germany and Vilna, though not in Galicia or Hun- 
gary. The paradox of this use of milleeil in the Sephardi pro- 
nunciation is underscored by the fact that in other respects 
Hebrew was obviously pronounced according to the Ashke- 
nazi dialect, even in specific Ashkenazi subdialects. Thus in 
the poetry of Lithuania (a major center of Haskalah literature 
in the second half of the 19" century), the rhymes often betray 
the poet’s pronunciation: WD} - wan (both holam and segol 
being pronounced as ei), OY — Wy (W and 0 being equal to 
s). Though Lithuanian Ashkenazi pronunciation is evident in 
their poetry and the penultimate stress was the general rule of 
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the Hebrew words in all varieties of the Ashkenazi dialect, the 
Haskalah poets did not dare use Hebrew in their own pronun- 
ciation as a natural resource for the compulsory use of femi- 
nine rhymes. Consequently most of the vocabulary of their 
language was excluded from final verse positions. 

When the young poet Mikhal (Micah Joseph *Leb- 
ensohn) was negligent in this respect and rhymed words 
which were perfectly equivalent in his own dialect, but ap- 
peared as a mixture of millera and milleeil (masculine and 
feminine) to a distant Sephardi ear, he was scolded by the 
Italian scholar S.D. *Luzzatto. Both Mikhal and J.L. *Gordon, 
in his later period, broke the rule and on and off used words 
which are feminine only according to the Ashkenazi pro- 
nunciation. But even then the majority of rhymes were still 
based on words which are considered milleeil in the Sephardi 
pronunciation: What used to be a compulsory rule became a 
habit, or a matter of merit in poetic style. 

This phenomenon had a strong effect on the style of 
Haskalah poetry. Words of the milleeil form exist only in sev- 
eral specific groups: (1) a small group of nouns penultimately 
stressed (Yj? — 772 — 718) which recurred endlessly in the 
rhymes of the Haskalah and became trite symptoms of this 
poetry; (2) a variety of archaic forms (1779 ,1? ,in3 ,7712NN); 
(3) several forms of the verb (?N7X8 ,79°1D7), notably in the 
biblical end-stop pronunciation (WYP ,1197”); (4) a group of 
feminine endings (?P2N ,N79iN). Since other sources were 
limited, the penultimately stressed forms of the verb became 
prominent in the rhymes of Haskalah poetry. As a further re- 
sult, the rules of rhyme caused sentence inversion, since the 
verb was closing a verse line, and enjambement was excluded; 
all complements of the verb, similes, etc., preceded the verb 
rather than followed it (as the usual word-order would re- 
quire). The following is a typical stanza of this kind: 


WT NIT 7D) 7D pr 
TIN oa vWD "YEN 
Aww 27 oY oT Dy 247 D3 
NY] IW? 7 03 TIT Oa 
Meantime the silence they interrupted, 
The crew who in the water rowed; 


A voice on the water a multitude emitted, 
And David and his friend from their sleep awoke 


Thus, in spite of the accepted Ashkenazi pronunciation 
in the later poetry of J.L. Gordon, most of the words in his 
poetry were excluded from rhyme position: a group of words 
constituting 8% of the normal language continuum was used 
in 90% of his rhymes. With the abolition of the restriction to 
the Sephardi stress, no revolutionary change occurred in the 
rhymes of the Haskalah since the typical rhymes became part 
of poetic style as such. Only a fundamental change in poetic 
style and in the very conception of poetic language, intro- 
duced by H.N. Bialik and his generation, was to alter radically 
the resources of Hebrew rhyme, making available for rhyme 
practically the whole range of the Hebrew language. During 
the Haskalah, this freedom was enjoyed only sometimes in 
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minor genres and by poets on the geographical “periphery” 
(poets from Galicia or Hungary). 

Though the tradition of epic poetry in the Haskalah be- 
gan with Wessely’s blank verse, in time rhyme became domi- 
nant in this domain too, especially in the Lithuanian center. 
The poets of the Haskalah used a variety of strophic forms very 
often of more than 4 lines, notably the stanza developed by 
Wessely consisting of 6 lines and rhyming aabccb, the ottava 
rima inherited from Italy, and other strophic patterns, espe- 
cially of 6 or 8 lines. The 4-line stanza was also widespread, 
primarily in the form of abab, but it was not as predominant 
as in the poetry of later generations. 

The strophic forms in all their variety usually used alter- 
nating rhymes, the members of one rhyme alternating with 
the members of another rhyme. Rarely did a Haskalah poet 
systematically use one rhyme more than twice without alter- 
nating. In this respect Hebrew poetry conformed to the prev- 
alent European sense of rhyme variation. On the other hand, 
there was no alternation whatsoever or rhymes insofar as their 
rhythmical properties. Though Russian poetry alternated, as 
a rule, not only the rhymes, but also their rhythmic patterns, 
ie., combining throughout a poem feminine and masculine, 
or masculine and dactylic rhymes, Hebrew poetry of this pe- 
riod did not accept this norm. Feminine rhymes were the ab- 
solute rule, except for sporadic, non-systematic uses of mas- 
culine-rhyming words. 

In Italy such a restriction of the language could be un- 
derstood as influenced by a taste formed through the reading 
of Italian poetry in which predominantly feminine rhymes 
are used; this is a concomitant of the structure of the Italian 
language. In Russia, however, the restriction made no sense 
and can only be explained through the compulsion exerted 
by the internal Hebrew tradition. Paradoxically enough, this 
requirement continued to obtain even at a time when femi- 
nine rhymes were drawn merely from the words regarded as 
feminine according to the Sephardi pronunciation, i.e., when 
the bulk of the language could have been used for the purpose 
of masculine rhymes. It was only the generation of Bialik that, 
again paradoxically enough, attempted to alternate between 
feminine and masculine rhymes, in spite of the scarcity of the 
latter in the Ashkenazi dialect, which became in this genera- 
tion the accepted language of Hebrew verse. 

Nevertheless, though stress was disregarded by the syl- 
labic system, it may subconsciously have played a role in form- 
ing the rhythmic nature of Hebrew verse in the Haskalah pe- 
riod. The most widespread meters were 13 and 11 syllables. 
Such a length of lines conformed very well with the structure 
of 4 major accents, or 4 words, grouped mostly in 2 pairs. This 
condition may have played a role in the acceptance of Haska- 
lah poetry, for there was, to the ear, as it were, an underlying 
quasi-biblical meter, felt even more because of the biblical lan- 
guage used in this poetry. A line of 11 or 13 syllables, using 4 
major stresses, in a language in which the average number of 
syllables to each stress is about 3, can easily be brought to ap- 
proximate an amphibrachic tetrameter, e.g., the first stanza of 
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A.D. *Lebensohn’s poem 1117 7779? in the Ashkenazi pronuncia- 
tion can be read (unstressed syllables are unmarked): 


5/ wai yawn dip 


oF nina’ pin 
A By yoy 9599 15 
5959 Tay Pox Mw DY 
shine ooo” nw xo ang 
Ty vy by at ya} oO 


ix 5 Five” PIR 99 NS 


This is a typical Haskalah stanza (aba bec), rhyming Sephardi 
milleeil. But an Ashkenazi reading reveals the underlying 
dactylic-amphibrachic meter, sidestepped only in the first 
hemistichs of lines 3, 4, and in the second hemistich of 
line 5. 

Toward the end of this period the unregulated stresses 
within the line became more and more often “ordered,” many 
lines approximating 4 amphibrachs (such were, for example, 
the poems of S.L. Gordon in the early 1890s). 

Thus, for the second time in its history, Hebrew syllabic 
verse developed again toward an accentual-syllabic meter, 
dominated however by the amphibrach rather than the iamb, 
prevalent in Italy, and it followed the Ashkenazi rather than 
the Sephardi pronunciation. 

Such is the story of the transformations of a major He- 
brew metrical form: The quantitative meter of Spanish Hebrew 
poetry, originating in Arabic versification, was reinterpreted 
in Italy as syllabic, under the influence of Italian versification. 
Hebrew syllabic poetry stretched over a period of centuries 
(from the 12" to the 19), adopting Italian strophic forms 
without relinquishing the quantitative patterns of the Arabic 
heritage, but shifting time and again into accentual-syllabic 
iambs. The Haskalah took up the same syllabic verse forms, 
continued to use them in spite of a literary environment which 
accepted exclusively accentual-syllabic meters and imbued 
them with an underlying semi-biblical (that is accentual) 
rhythm. It finally brought Hebrew poetry again to the verge 
of accentual-syllabic meters. 

The development of Hebrew poetry should be consid- 
ered as a chain in transformation rather than a series of to- 
tally opposed and separate periods. In regard to sentence 
structure and syntactical rhythm, there was no fundamental 
change: Similar groups of words could constitute a verse line, 
since a line of 11 syllables was the most frequent length in all 
these periods. 


THE MODERN PERIOD 


The Historical Setting 

Though echoes of European literature and of European po- 
etics of the modern age had reverberated in Hebrew poetry 
since the days of Dante in Italy, and throughout the literature 
of the Haskalah, Hebrew poetry had not accepted fully, un- 
til the very end of the 19"* century, the consequences of the 
lyrical revolution accomplished by *Goethe, Pushkin, or the 
English romantics. 
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From the limited point of view of this survey, one can ob- 
serve the striking fact that Hebrew meter was based, until the 
end of the 19" century, on syllable-counting rather than on the 
subtle and complex instrument developed in other languages 
with “free” stress in the form of accentualsyllabic (or tonic-syl- 
labic) versification. English poetry since the 16" century, Ger- 
man poetry since Opitz (17 century), Russian poetry since 
the middle of the 18t century - the whole modern period 
of these poetries — cannot be imagined without the metrical 
system. It is an instrument whose exact structures made pos- 
sible the clear-cut distinction of a large variety of forms and 
also provided the background for clearly pronounced effects 
of particular rhythmical variations. These two assets were of 
primary importance for a poetry characterized by the individ- 
uality of the writer, the individuality of the poem, the reliance 
on a living language, and the immediate appeal in concrete 
sensuous images to the imagination of the reader. Even free 
verse was rich and effective when playing on this background. 
Such a poetics was accepted and absorbed by the Hebrew po- 
ets who, through an externist’s secondary education, came to 
know the classical Russian heritage of Pushkin, Lermontov, 
and their followers. The first poet to write consistently in ac- 
centual-syllabic meters was H.N. Bialik whose first poem “El 
ha-Zippor” (“To the Bird”) was published in 1894, in the very 
year when Russian symbolism emerged, i.e., a movement 
which strove to break away from the regularities of this very 
same metrical system. 

In Odessa before World War 1 where Hebrew poets wrote 
some of the best of Hebrew poetry in the poetic mode of Rus- 
sian literature of the 1830s, young Jewish poets, writing in 
Russian, launched modernistic journals such as The Flying 
Omnibus. The beginning and end of the major cycle of mod- 
ern Russian poetry seemed to meet at one time and in one 
place. Obviously, Hebrew poetry could not for long be ex- 
cluded from the general developments, the more so because 
Yiddish poetry was sometimes written by the same poets in 
a language more alive and actual and therefore absorbed the 
waves of modernism more rapidly. Thus, in one generation 
Hebrew poetry not only caught up with the European classi- 
cal heritage as conceived by the early 19" century, but at the 
same time landed, in one grand leap, into the European 20" 
century. The struggle and interaction between a variety of po- 
etic trends - evolution turned into contemporaneity - make 
it one of the most panoramic and interesting periods of He- 
brew poetry. But, as regards this survey, it is a handicap: It is 
difficult to keep apart the “generations” of poetry in which 
unequivocal norms persist. Free verse was developed almost 
contemporaneously with exact meters or Greek verse forms. 
Modernistic rhymes were intermingled with exact “classi- 
cal” rhyming and with blank verse. Hence it is advisable to 
discuss forms and formal systems - “regular” or “modernis- 
tic” - rather than periods of poetry. 

A second objective difficulty in discussing the rhythms 
of Hebrew poetry in the 20" century is due to the revolution 
in the pronunciation of the Hebrew language which under- 
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mined its whole prosodic foundation. The rhythm and sound 
orchestration, so essential to the concept of poetry of the clas- 
sics of the last generation - H.N. Bialik, S. *Ichernichowsky, 
J. *Fichmann, J. *Steinberg, Z. *Shneour - is lost to the ears 
of Israeli readers. The poetry of the Hebrew revival in Russia 
at the end of the 19 century, which is concrete and sensuous 
and employed the Russian sensibility for subtleties of rhythm 
and sound, unfolded the sound values of the language in the 
Ashkenazi dialects. But almost at the same time there was in 
Israel a revival of Hebrew as a spoken language, which used 
the “Sephardi” or “Israeli” pronunciation. The clash between 
the two dialects was sometimes fierce. The changing laws of 
language will be discussed below. Here one example may suf- 
fice. The two words nN1"TY were a perfect rhyme in the Lithu- 
anian Ashkenazi Hebrew of U.N. *Gnessin E YS-rs-E YS (both 
holam and zere being pronounced ey; N sounding like s; and 
z= s in rhyme, according to the Russian convention of neu- 
tralizing voiced consonants in an end position); but the same 
rhyming pair lost all sound identities to the ears of an Israeli 
who reads it: oz-retét. The Sephardi pronunciation was also 
employed in Hebrew meters in this period, as early as 1900 
(not to count some experiments during the Haskalah period 
as well as the unintentional iambs of Hebrew poetry in Italy). 
The Ashkenazi pronunciation was still dominant in the 1920s 
and was alive with some poets until the 1960s. This coexis- 
tence again complicates our discussion. 

The shift of dialects was a revolution in the sound sys- 
tem of a language, which did not occur elsewhere in such an 
abrupt manner. In this process most of the poetry of the pe- 
riod of Revival was lost from the point of view of its musical- 
ity and rhythm. But the poets who moved from one Hebrew 
tongue to quite a different one, despite the pangs of readjust- 
ment, remained the same, and so did the poetic ideals and 
norms. These had no time to change. It was simply a matter 
of readjusting to the new sound system, of regaining a modus 
vivendi with the spoken language. Therefore it is possible, de- 
spite the crucial shift, to discuss the prosodic norms, using at 
first illustrations from Hebrew poems in the contemporary 
Israeli pronunciation. 


The Two Dialects of Modern Hebrew 

When Hebrew became a spoken language in Erez Israel, it 
adopted the principles of the “Sephardi” pronunciation in 
which the location of stress is based on the accentuation 
marks of the Bible. The majority of words in this Israeli pro- 
nunciation have a stress on their final syllable. Only a small 
group of words are penultimately stressed; these are of two 
varieties; the so-called segoliyyim having two e vowels, pat- 
terned like dégel, and words with the furtive pattah ending 
in an originally guttural consonant, like MIDN (tappuah), 17 
(rei ah) y13? (lanua). A larger group of penultimately stressed 
words is provided by several suffixes, such as the feminine 
forms 17/218 (omeret — versus the masculine Omer), verbs in 
some perfect forms: AIAN NWN AN (amarti, amarta, am- 
arnu), or nouns in the plural with some possessive pronouns 
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(77927 , 7127 - devarekha, devarayikh). A new group of pen- 
ultimately stressed words consists of foreign borrowings: aka- 
démya, gemndzya, etc. On the other hand, several distinctions 
in the quality of sounds marked in the biblical vocalization 
system, are blurred in the Sephardi dialect. Thus, both pattah 
and games are pronounced aq; sere and segol are pronounced 
e; Hand N are both t. 

The Ashkenazi pronunciation of Hebrew, developed in 
Europe since the 14" century, is based primarily on the pen- 
ultimate stress. With a few exceptions, a penultimate stress 
is absent only when it is impossible to implement it: (a) in 
monosyllabic words (a small group in Hebrew); (b) in bisyl- 
labic words, if the first syllable is a short one (hataf or Sewa), 
e.g., "38 ,13; (c) in longer words where the penultimate sylla- 
ble is a short one, the stress moves to the third-to-last syllable, 
e.g., DIiFI7 (ha-mehdnenim), T1793 (ndarah). In (b) and (c) 
there are exceptions, based on the fact that historically short 
syllables became normal and may be stressed, like in Hebrew 
words in Yiddish (e.g., D129 should be khaléym, but it is often 
pronounced as in Yiddish: khdlem). On the other hand, there 
is in Ashkenazi a wider range of vowel qualities: games is dis- 
tinguished from pattah; holam and sere are diphthongs. The 
weak N is pronounced s (rather than the Israeli t). Within the 
Ashkenazi domain there were several dialects, on the whole 
resembling the dialects of Yiddish. In poetry these sub-dia- 
lects are felt not in the meter but in the rhyme. 

Ashkenazi Hebrew with its diphthongs and penultimate 
stress was felt by the poets to be “softer” and more “musical” 
than the “harsh” Israeli Hebrew which is ultimately stressed 
and in which a makes up 50 percent of its vowels. Until the late 
1930s some tried to keep poetry in the traditional Ashkenazi 
dialect, but finally they had to give in to the spoken language 
of Israel. Several poets attempted “translating” their poetry 
into the new dialect. On the whole they succeeded in making 
a mechanical meter, but in most cases the poem was severely 
harmed in the process. A variety of interesting transitional 
forms developed. Thus, U.Z. *Greenberg, though still writ- 
ing in Ashkenazi Hebrew, let the Israeli workers in his poems 
speak in their authentic Israeli pronunciation. 


Accentual Syllabic Meter in Hebrew 

The dominant system of Hebrew prosody since the 1890s was 
accentual-syllabic, though throughout the period other forms 
also existed. Accentual-syllabic versification came to Hebrew 
poetry under the influence and in the forms of the Russian 
tradition of the 19 century. However, some rhythmical char- 
acteristics of these meters are due to the structural properties 
of the Hebrew language. Accentual-syllabic meters are based 
on the ordering both of the number of syllables and of the 
location of stresses in a verse line. But it is rare, especially in 
Hebrew poetry, that the actual stresses in the language of a 
line constitute a neatly ordered pattern, copying exactly the 
metrical scheme. There is a discrepancy between the units of 
the language and the units of meter: stress and word bound- 
aries on the one hand and metrical accents and feet on the 
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other. A meter exists in a poem if its actual stresses and word 
boundaries meet certain rules of correlation with the under- 
lying metrical scheme. 


TYPES OF METERS. A meter is a permanent order of accented 
and unaccented syllables, underlying all lines of a poem (or 
part of it). The sign (—) represents a metrically accented syl- 
lable, the sign (vu) an unaccented one. The elementary recur- 
rent group of syllables is called a “foot.” Thus, in a line of the 
type: uu- uuu~v ~ there are three feet / uu - /. A foot is not a 
rhythmical unit; its boundaries do not mark any stop in read- 
ing; it is a mere abstraction of the basic principle underlying 
the pattern of a line. Each foot has one accented and one or 
two unaccented syllables. 


There are two binary feet: iamb /u-/ 
trochee /-u/ 

and three ternary feet: anapest /uu-/ 

amphibrach /u-u/ 


dactyl /-uv/ 


A meter of a line is determined by the kind of feet and their 
number, e.g., an iambic pentameter is a line of five iambs. 
The number of feet is determined by the number of accents; 
the last foot may be incomplete and may vary throughout 
a poem. Thus, in an iambic pentameter there may be either 
10 or 11 syllables: u- u- u- u- u- (v) (depending on the gen- 
der of rhyme or on the line ending). Usually in Hebrew po- 
etry there is only one kind of foot in a poem, i.e., one form 
of alternating accented and unaccented syllables (binary or 
ternary). 


DEFINITION OF METER. A poem has a certain meter, when 
it can be read according to a metrical pattern without con- 
tradicting its language. The general rule of correlation is: Ifa 
word receives metrical accents, at least one of them must fall 
on the stressed syllable. This rule implies that a word (1) may 
be unaccented; or (2) may have an accent on its stressed sylla- 
ble; or (3) may have several accents, one of them falling on the 
stressed syllable, e.g., Noshev, erev afor ve-or©vim al tranav. 
This is a line of four anapests (by *Alterman) in which the 
stress (marked) of the first word is disregarded by the meter, 
the stresses of other words are employed by the meter as reg- 
ular accents. The following is an example of a Hebrew stanza 
meter of 4 iambs (by Alterman): 

Az hivvaron gadél ke’ir 

Et ha-r©hov6t vé-la-sh©vakim 

Amad natui al p©néi 

Nahshol shamayim yerukim 
The first word of the first line is unaccented by the meter, the 
second word has 2 accents (one of them on the stressed syl- 
lable). The second line provides only two stresses in its lan- 


guage. 
RHYTHMIC VARIATION. Obviously, an expressive reading 


of a poem will consider language stress and word boundaries 
rather than the mechanical pattern of the metrical accents. 
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Thus, rhythmical variation is created primarily by the fact 
that not all accents of the meter are realized in the language, 
the division of actual stresses and word boundaries may vary 
from line to line, e.g., a trochaic stanza (Alterman): 


Dumiyydah la-merhavim shoreket 

Bohak ha-sakkin be-éin ha-hatulim 

Laylah, kimmah ldylah! Ba-shamayim shéket 
Kokhavim be-hittulim 


It has 5-6-6—4 trochees, but the number of stresses is 3-4-5-2, 
irregularly dispersed. When read according to its language, 
every line seems to be rhythmically different (every box 
represents a word, X denotes a syllable, Y an accented syl- 
lable). 

















XXY | XXX | X-¥-X 

YX |XXY [VY | XXXY 
YX | ¥-X YX | X-X-¥-X | ¥-X 
XXY | XXXY 














In modern Hebrew there is, on the average, one stress 
to each three syllables. In binary meters, which constitute the 
bulk of modern Hebrew metrical verse, rhythmical variation 
is based primarily on avoiding stresses in accented positions. 
This tendency usually follows the Russian symmetrical pat- 
tern of variation. Thus in a meter of four iambs or trochees, 
the fourth and the second accents are almost always stressed, 
the third and the first are quite often unstressed. (This is obvi- 
ously different from English binary meters where variation is 
largely based on the opposite possibility: stressing unaccented 
syllables.) In short, Hebrew iambs and trochees are not based 
on a regular number of stresses to each line, but on changing 
deviations from a regular abstract scheme. 


Limited Free Verse: The “Ternary Net” 

Whereas in binary meters variation is built into the system (a 
3:2 relationship between accent and stress), in ternary meters 
almost all accents coincide with stresses. In the Israeli pro- 
nunciation where in most words stress coincides also with 
word boundary, the effect becomes tedious, especially in the 
anapestic meters where almost every foot is a word and ev- 
ery accent a stress. Poets did their best to create variation here 
too, but the solution came in the form of a kind of free verse 
adapted from Russian modernist poetry (Blok, Akhmatova, 
Yessenin). In this system, the number of accents in a line re- 
mains regular, but the number of syllables is free to a cer- 
tain extent. Usually an impulse of a ternary meter is created, 
to be disturbed on and off; instead of two unaccented there 
are occasionally one or none (and in some poets also three). 
The abstract pattern looks like a “net”: a ternary scheme with 
“holes” in it which appear without any regularity, but rarely 
enough, so as not to destroy the underlying ternary pattern. 
Beginnings of lines are usually free too, thus abolishing any 
distinction between anapest, amphibrach, or dactyl, e.g., two 
stanzas by the poetess Rahel: 
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Hen damah be-dami zorém 
Hen kolah bi ran 
Rahél, ha-ro’4h zén lavan 


VUu-VUU-OuU- 
UUu-OuU- 
OuU-VU- UU 
Rahél - em ha-ém Ou-vuU- 
Ve-al kén ha-bayit li zar uu- OuU-VUU- 
Ve-ha-ir zarah uu-OuUR- 
Ki hayah mitnoféf, sudarah 
Le-ruhot ha-mid-bar 


UU BUT UU 


YUU UU 


The conversational tone is achieved here by breaking the ana- 
pestic flow. But the same principle may be used for a variety of 
rhythmic tendencies and poetic themes and tones. It became 
a major form of Hebrew poetry since the 1920s, developed by 
*Rahel, Alterman, Zusman, Lea *Goldberg, *Bat-Miriam, and 
other poets of the Russian tradition. 


Free Verse 

Since the beginnings of Hebrew accentual-syllabic meters, 
varieties of freedom from their strictures were sought. Thus, 
Tchernichowsky used widely the dactylic hexameter, varying 
often two or one unaccented syllables. The effect was similar 
to the ternary net, but the “excuse” was an interpretation of 
the Greek meter followed by German poets, which varied the 
dactyls by using trochees (instead of the Greek spondee). Bi- 
alik developed his so-called biblical rhythms; but, unlike in 
the Bible, the number of accents was fixed and the number of 
unaccented syllables varied in a limited way: 1 or 2 (and oc- 
casionally 3) syllables in each interstress interval. About 10 
years after the initiation of the accentual-syllabic meters, a 
Hebrew poet appeared who wrote purely free verse: Avraham 
*Ben Yizhak. This trend, based on the balancing of small word 
groups and phrases, was enhanced by the influence of German 
expressionism (exerted on such poets as David * Vogel). It was 
renewed in some of the young poets of the Palmah generation 
(1948) and in the 1950s, under the influence of English mod- 
ernism. The forms of free verse are too varied to be discussed 
here. Basically they lean on syntactic patterns, strengthened 
by parallelism and sound orchestration. At present the whole 
scale from strict meters to prose-like free verse is productive 
in Hebrew poetry. 


Rhyme in Modern Poetry 

Though rhyme in Hebrew was older than in any of the sur- 
rounding languages, and though its forms changed through- 
out the centuries, it was not before the 1890s that Hebrew 
rhyme accepted fully the European rhyme system. (As has 
been seen, the principle of stressed rhyme was adopted already 
in Hebrew poetry in Italy in the 17 century, but it actually ap- 
plied to feminine rhymes only and did not involve the whole 
language until the end of the 19* century.) 

In modern Hebrew poetry it is convenient to distinguish 
“exact” from “inexact” rhymes. In “exact” rhymes the rhymeme 
always extends to the very end of the rhyming members (x=h 
or kh; c=z): sma MA-ey-MA, novEYAX- KerEYAX; in “inex- 
act” rhymes some of the final sounds are not identical, i.e., 
the rhymeme does not always reach the end of the verse line: 
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meso-REGEt- baREGEy; la haDSI- kiDuSIn; ba-xOFEn- ha- 
OFEk, etc. The inexact rhyme, a symptom of modernism, 
should be discussed after the basic “exact” norm from which 
it deviated. 


THE BASIC NORM OF THE EXACT RHYME. The rhymeme 
is the basic norm in modern Hebrew poetry, as it is in most 
European languages; it includes all sounds from the last 
stressed vowel to the end of the line: N=V (_). (The pa- 
rentheses represent all sounds, which may come after the 
stressed vowel.) As opposed to the terminal Hebrew rhyme of 
the Middle Ages, this is an accentual-terminal rhyme norm, 
e.g., SovAX- heAX; SenavOXA- kamOXA; dAY LA- LAYLA; 
lirKOSET- xarOSET. The rhyme in these cases includes 2, 3, or 
4 sounds (VC, VCV, VCCV, VCVC). All of these are minimal 
rhymemes: they may be enlarged, but deducting one sound 
destroys the rhyme. Thus, the basic norm is not determined 
by the number of sounds but by their position. The number 
of sounds following the stressed vowel depends on the struc- 
ture of the words; it is a matter of language rather than of 
rhyming norm. In this system, a rime riche is based not on 
the number of sounds in the rhymeme, but on the employ- 
ment of sounds additional to the required norm. Thus, tic- 
Nax - aNAX (9X — M33) is a rich rhyme, though its rhymeme 
Nax has only three sounds, since AX would be good enough; 
whereas ESET in IESET - nogESET (no3i3 - nO?) is not rich, 
though it has four sounds, since it is the minimal sound group 
in such feminine rhymes. 


SECONDARY NORMS. In addition to the basic norm, sev- 
eral secondary norms are at work, some are more general, 
others less obligatory or more restricted to certain poets or 
trends. 


The Numeric Norm. Hebrew poetry in the Israeli pronun- 
ciation requires a minimum of two sounds in the rhymeme. 
In English, German, or Yiddish poetry, one stressed vowel is 
enough, if it comes at the end of the word: free - tranquility - 
sea, be - we, go — snow are perfect rhymes in English. But in 
Israeli Hebrew, as in Russian, in such cases, a consonant has 
to precede the final vowel: bitfi-LA-leo-LA is a minimal rhyme 
(N2 = CV). Two sounds are enough, even when there is no 
consonant: ligvOA- elOA. 

Hebrew poetry in the Ashkenazi pronunciation did not 
require this numeric norm. Bialik rhymed If - bnf (13 - °%), 
hazE - hapE (49 — 133), etc. The reason is obvious: there are 
in the Ashkenazi pronunciation very few ultimately stressed 
words (primarily monosyllables, a rather small group in He- 
brew) and even fewer such words with open syllables. With the 
additional rule it would be almost impossible to rhyme these 
words. On the other hand, in the Israeli pronunciation most 
of the words are ultimately stressed, the number of vowels 
has been reduced to 5, and there are an enormous number of 
words which terminate in (resulting both from the historical 
pattah and qames). The use of such an 4 as a rhyme would be 
too easy and trite to be effective. 
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‘The Historical Factor. There was a historical factor to this de- 
velopment, too. Bialik and many of his contemporary “Ash- 
kenazi” poets at the end of the 19 and the beginning of the 
20' century (Z. Shneour, I. *Katzenelson, Jacob Steinberg, J. 
Fichmann) wrote Yiddish as well as Hebrew poetry. Yiddish, 
as other Germanic languages, does not require the numeric 
norm. But the Israeli poets of the next generation (Rahel, A. 
*Shlonsky, Lea Goldberg) were overwhelmingly influenced by 
Russian poetry where this norm is required. 

The historical factor is felt again in the “young” Israeli 
poetry of the 1950s. Hebrew poetry now moved from the Rus- 
sian to the English sphere of influence and away from rich 
“colorful” rhyming to a rather “prose-like” poetics. Here again 
rhymes appeared, based on a single stressed vowel: kI-civonl; 
lezokhrO be-motO, etc. 


The Morphological Norm. In the Israeli pronunciation sIR - 
kabIR, niM - alIM (0°? - 03) are perfect rhymes, but mex- 
usIM - alIM (Dy - 0°0197)) is not, since IM in this case is 
a morphological ending: the non-feminine plural suffix of 
nouns, verbs, and adjectives. This secondary norm requires 
the participation of at least one stem consonant in a rhyme: 
mesuSIM - maaSIM or aLIM - keLIM are minimal rhymes 
in this case. 


‘Three Criteria of the Rhyming Norm. The basic norm with the 
secondary norms may now be combined: “exact” rhyme in 
modern Hebrew poetry in the Israeli pronunciation requires 
in its rhymeme all the sounds from the last stressed syllable to 
the end of the verse line, provided that there are at least two 
sounds and at least one is part of the root of the rhyming word. 
This complex rule makes three kinds of demands: (a) a norm 
for the place of the rhymeme; (b) a norm for its minimal size; 
(c) anorm concerning its morphological structure. 


THE RELATIVITY OF THE MORPHOLOGICAL NORM. The 
three heterogeneous norms have different degrees of validity 
in different poets or generations. The morphological subnorm 
seems to be the most flexible. Some suffixes are less suscepti- 
ble to this norm. Thus, Rahel, a poetess of the 1920s who pre- 
ceded the “young” generation in the use of “prosaic” language 
in her lyrical poetry (influenced not by English Imagism but 
by the Russian Acmeists, especially the poetry of Akhmatova), 
strictly applies the morphological norm to the non-feminine 
plural suffix Im (e.g., raVIM - asaVIM), but disregards this 
requirement for the feminine plural OT (kallOT - netivOT) 
and other suffixes. Some “young” poets of the 1950s use even 
obvious grammatical rhymes, with the plural suffix IM as a 
rhymeme. 

On the whole, the more widespread the use of a suffix in 
a language, the stronger is the tendency not to rely upon that 
suffix alone. The opposition to grammatical rhyme, inherited 
from Russian poetry, was strongest in the plural IM. On the 
other hand, the requirement to add a root consonant is en- 
tirely weak in two-syllabic suffixes, which are penultimately 
stressed, such as the dual: ayim. 
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The “mistrust” of grammatical rhyme is often expressed 
in poetry far beyond the required norm. Thus, Shlonsky uses 
rich rhymes especially when a suffix occurs, as if to compen- 
sate for the very use of a suffix in rhyme: DIRIM - aDIRIM, 
MeDuROT - MiDoROT (where RIM or ROT would be suf- 
ficient), etc. 


MINIMUM AND MAXIMUM. The norm described above con- 
cerns the minimal group of sounds required in a rhymeme. 
In Hebrew poetry in the Israeli pronunciation there is a wide 
discrepancy between the minimum sounds required and the 
maximum actually used. Some poets, such as Shlonsky or 
Alterman, influenced by the poetics of Russian modernism, 
employ rhymes as rich as possible: tiKTEFENU - Ktefenu, 
AKuMOT —- hAKOMOT, etc. The words in modern Hebrew, 
having no secondary stress, are usually long (3 syllables and 
more). Most of the sounds in the rhyming words of the poets 
under discussion are employed in the rhymeme. This tendency 
is doubly connected with the poetics of Hebrew “imagistic” 
poetry: (a) It is part of the general “colorful” aesthetics which 
abounds in striking imagery, rich sound patterns, “strong” 
themes, etc. There is a strongly expressed “set toward the mes- 
sage, a high “density” of the poetic language. (b) Since many 
sounds are involved in each rhyme, it is quite difficult to find 
words rhyming with each other; only a poetic language with 
a high degree of flexibility in imagery and elliptic combina- 
tion could enable such freedom in connecting rhyming words 
drawn from distant spheres of meaning. 

The maximal limit for a rhymeme consists in leaving 
a minimal difference between the rhyming members. In 
such rhymes as Yehudah *Karni’s KILU MAT - KIVUMAT 
(nary) — n71PND) or YIF'AM — YIF AM (ny 4? - oY5”), the 
difference may only be a junction between words. In Alter- 
man’s rhyme 70? wAiPT JP? NX — Jon? nwa (LEXAYAYIX), 
the difference lies merely in the different morphological struc- 
ture: in the first case (“your cheeks”) the / is part of the root 
om, in the second case (“for your life”) the / is a separate 
morpheme (“for”) connected only graphically with the word 
on. 


A COMPARATIVE PERSPECTIVE. Rich rhyme in Israeli He- 
brew can be explained not merely by the influence of one kind 
of modernist poetics. The properties of the language also en- 
courage this trend. Most of the words in this pronunciation 
are stressed ultimately and most of the words are multisyl- 
labic. Rhyming merely one syllable time and again would be 
tedious. Moreover, since most of the words are stressed ulti- 
mately, there is a multitude of words available for each rhyme 
ending. It may be compared to other languages. In Russian, 
where many words are also multisyllabic, stresses may occur 
on any syllable of a word, there-fore the number of words 
rhyming ultimately is relatively smaller, and multisyllabic 
rhyme is usual. In Yiddish, too, the number of feminine and 
dactylic rhymes is incomparably higher. 

In English the number of monosyllables is so high that 
masculine rhymes are usual, as in Hebrew. But the “neutral” 
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sounds of each number are not felt strongly, since they are 
few. In a usual Hebrew word one or three syllables do not 
participate in a minimal rhymeme: cf., the English pARTS - 
mARTS (though the rhymeme is monosyllabic most sounds of 
each member are covered by it) with the Hebrew mesuxrAR - 
veaxzAR where the nonparticipating, “neutral,” sounds of each 
member are conspicuous. Moreover, English has some 13 dif- 
ferent rhyming vowels (as compared to the mere five of Israeli 
Hebrew) and many consonant clusters, preceding and follow- 
ing the vowel, which make the number of possible rhyme end- 
ings incomparably higher and the number of words available 
for each relatively much smaller. Since there are very few pos- 
sible rhyme endings in Israeli Hebrew, it is much easier to meet 
the minimal rhyme requirements and also easier, and more 
necessary, to add sounds and “enrich” the rhymeme. French 
with its ultimate stress, though it is more abundant in rhyme 
endings than Hebrew, also tends to prefer rime riche. 


RHYME IN THE ASHKENAZI PRONUNCIATION. ‘The basic 
norm of the accentual-terminal rhyme is identical in the po- 
etry of the “Sephardi” pronunciation (in Italy since the Renais- 
sance) or in the Israeli, as well as in the Ashkenazi, pronuncia- 
tion, which was accepted in European Hebrew from the 14 
century, but entered rhyme only in the 19" century. But the 
realization of the norm differed strongly due to the difference 
in the rhythmic structure of the Hebrew word. 

Since the Ashkenazi stress falls on the second or third 
syllable from the end, most rhymes were automatically poly- 
syllabic and most sounds of a word were included in the 
rhymeme. Thus, mIDBOR — nIDBOR isa very common rhyme 
in Bialik’s poetry, but the same pair makes a very rich rhyme 
in the Israeli pronunciation: mIDBAR — nIDBAR (since AR 
would be enough). Therefore, rich rhymes are few in Ashke- 
nazi but may abound in Israeli Hebrew (at least in the prac- 
tice of some poets). Moreover, the necessity to include in most 
cases at least two syllables in the rhymeme leads the poets to 
search for alleviating devices. Thus, Bialik in his early poetry 
tends to use grammatic rhymes which have already one syl- 
lable given in the morphological suffix, and the poet has to 
find words which differ in one syllable only. This necessity 
also leads to the use of archaic endings, feminine forms, etc. 
In short: any manqué form of a word, e.g., the Israeli rhyme 
ria — OTIS is not a rhyme in Ashkenazi (cohel - nozel), but 
the feminine form, with an added syllable, is nyi3 -— nyaix 
(coheles — nozeles). Therefore Bialik uses not 7713 718 (“running 
light”) but a more archaic form, which is feminine NTI] TTIN. 
Feminine verbs or adjectives in rhyme position obviously 
bring about feminine nouns in the middle of the line. The 
same holds for plurals and archaic forms. 


“Modernistic” Rhyme 

THE “INEXACT” RHYME. Modernistic Hebrew poetry uses 
a large number of inexact rhymes, such as Alterman’s SKuFA 
hI-miSKaFAyIM: KoS Ha-MAyIM - KSuMA HI, etc. In such 
rhymes at least one member ends with a “neutral” sound not 
participating in the rhymeme. But the effect is strong, since 
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such rhymes usually have many sounds. There is a great variety 
of concrete forms, but in all cases the stressed vowel is con- 
stant, ie., it is an accentual rhyme. In most cases the rhymeme 
is discontinued and the system may be called: accentual-dis- 
continuous. The rhymeme, in addition to the fixed-stressed 
vowel, is based primarily on consonants. This phenomenon of 
the discontinuous rhymeme, particular to Hebrew poetry, is 
based on the nature of the Hebrew lexical morpheme, which 
is discontinuous and purely consonantal. 

This system, representing a strong break from the stan- 
dard European norm where rhyme is accentual-terminal and 
is usually continuous, had its forerunner in the earliest sys- 
tem of rhyme, in old Hebrew liturgy (the piyyut). But the con- 
crete immediate influence which created this norm in Hebrew 
modernism came from the poetry of Mayakovski and *Pas- 
ternak, where rhymemes were also inexact in their endings 
and moved deeper into the middle of the line. While discon- 
tinuity in Russian rhyme was an occasional form of deviation 
rather than the rule, for Alterman and his contemporaries 
it became the norm, based on the characteristics of the He- 
brew language. Alterman uses both exact and inexact rhymes 
in the same poems. The minimal requirement for a rhymeme 
now is: two sounds, at least one of which is the last stressed 
vowel. But only rarely was the minimal rhymeme employed 
(e.g., an exact rhyme: zahAV - yadAV; an inexact rhyme: koXO 
harXOv). Most of the rhymes are very rich. The sound con- 
trast between the rhyming members was strongly emphasized 
through the introduction of neutral sounds in between the 
sounds of the (discontinuous!) rhymeme, e.g., SiPuNEXA - 
kaSE PaNEXA, LEORER - LEOR nER; or by changing the 
order of the parallel sounds, e.g., miTPARECET - TRAPE- 
Clo-T (TPAR Trap). 

In short, modernist rhyme cannot be described merely 
in negative terms, as a deviation from a “classical norm.” The 
norm of the accentual-discontinuous rhyme creates a system 
as consistent and as effective as the accentual-terminal one, 
though the range of variation given to particular poets may 
be considerably wider now. 


SUMMARY 


A Pan-Historic Synopsis of Hebrew Prosodic Systems 

The preceding historical survey, though simplified as much 
as possible, presents a long chain of changes. When pan-his- 
torical comparisons are made, one finds logical relationships; 
similarities and contrasts between systems which are distant 
in time and place, but created in the forms of one language 
and culture. The table below, The Major Systems of Hebrew 
verse, may present the basis of such a comparison. The major 
systems of Hebrew verse are arranged in this diagram clock- 
wise, in the order of their emergence in the history of Hebrew 
poetry. Except for a meter based on pitch, all known verse sys- 
tems were productive in Hebrew. As can be seen from the dia- 
gram, there is a logical pattern, a kind of cyclic movement in 
this history. The major basis of the meter moved from phrase 
to word to syllable and vice versa. 
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The earliest and the latest verse systems were based on a 
free rhythm of phrase groups, though in the Bible there was 
a strong symmetricity of parallelism, whereas in modernist 
free verse there is a typical flow of continuity and lengths of 
lines may be highly varied. On the other hand, in modernist 
free verse poets often employ changing segments of accen- 
tual-syllabic meters as well as effects of irregular rhyme. It is 
not the freedom of “primitive” poetry, preceding any system, 
but the freedom of a “late” post-classical period, which is also 
free to employ any device developed in the “classical” rules of 
previous periods. 

From biblical rhythm, based on semantic-syntactic-ac- 
centual free parallelism of phrases, the development of He- 
brew verse moved toward basing its meters on more and more 
exact measures, i.e., ordering smaller elements of the language 
from phrases to the number of stresses, through the exact 
number of words, to the number of syllables, to a distinction 
of syllables according to their prosodic features. 

Meters based on syllable counting ruled Hebrew poetry 
from about 950 almost to 1950. These were the most exact and 
variegated systems of Hebrew versification. Within this tradi- 
tion, the change in the internal organization of the verse line 
from a quantitative principle to an accentual principle rep- 
resented the general development of European poetry, but 
marked also the shift from the artificial “high” style of reading 
poetry to the intrusion of the cadences of the spoken language. 
(In religious poetry of Franco-Germany throughout the Mid- 
dle Ages, a system based on the number of words persisted, 
i.e., a rhythm which, though numerically rigorous, was closer 
to representing some phrase patterns and clearly resembled 
the rhythm of medieval Yiddish and German poetry.) 

In modernist poetry the movement of the early centuries 
of the Christian era was reversed: from strict syllable count- 
ing through a semi-regular meter, relying almost exactly on 
the number of major word stresses (though with a still limited 
freedom of syllable numbers 7), to a free verse system, based 
primarily on a rhythm of phrase groups, relying on the tension 
between the verse line and syntactic units. But in this period, 
even within the domain of free verse (8), the previous regu- 
lar norms (6 accentual-syllabic and 7, accentual net) were still 
widely employed. On the other hand, the essential difference 
between the major systems of Hebrew verse should not lead 
to the overlooking of some basic consistent trends which cut 
across several systems. Within each system not all possibilities 
were equally employed. In any system, a rather small number 
of all possible forms were prevalent in poetry. Observing the 
syntactic possibilities of Hebrew verse in different periods, one 
finds a predilection for a certain optimal length of line, per- 
sistent throughout the ages: three or four major stresses in the 
Bible, four or five graphic words, 11 or 13 syllables (including 
short ones), three or four amphibrachs, and five iambs which 
are very similar in length of line and conveniently accommo- 
date similar groups of words and phrases. 
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1670) formulates seven “dogmas of universal faith” or “funda- 
mental principles which Scripture as a whole aims to convey”: 
(1) God’s existence; (2) unity; (3) omnipresence; (4) supreme 
authority and power; (5) man’s worship of Him in obedience; 
(6) the felicity of the obedient; (7) forgiveness of penitent sin- 
ners (ch. 14). Spinoza’s scriptural religion stands between the 
“universal religion” of the philosopher and the “religion of the 
masses” (Introd.; chs. 4, 7). 


Modern Period 

Moses Mendelssohn, the pioneer of the modern phase in Juda- 
ism, formulates the following principles of the Jewish religion: 
(1) God, the author and ruler of all things, is one and simple; 
(2) God knows all things, rewards the good and punishes evil 
by natural and, sometimes, supernatural means; (3) God has 
made known His laws in the Scriptures given through Moses 
to the children of Israel. Mendelssohn rejects the Christian 
dogmas of the trinity, original sin, etc., as incompatible with 
reason, and stresses the harmony between religion and rea- 
son within Judaism (Betrachtungen ueber Bonnets Palingen- 
esie, in: Gesammelte Schriften, 3 (1843), 159-66). The truths to 
be recognized by the Jew are identical with the eternal veri- 
ties of reason, and they do not depend on a divine revelation. 
Only the laws of Judaism are revealed. Hence the Jewish re- 
ligion does not prescribe belief nor does it lay down dogmas 
(symbols, articles of faith). The Hebrew term emunah means 
“trust” in the divine promises. 


NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH CENTURIES. Mendelssohn's 
distinction between the rational truths of Judaism and the re- 
vealed laws of the Torah did not appeal to the reformers of 
the 19» century, but it pervaded the catechisms and manu- 
als of the Jewish religion written by the disciples of Mendels- 
sohn in the early part of the century. It soon came up against 
opposition once the impact of *Kant’s critique of rational 
theology made itself felt. Moreover, *Hegel’s speculative in- 
terpretation of Christianity as the “absolute religion” was felt 
as a serious challenge. Solomon *Formstecher’s Religion des 
Geistes (1841) and Samuel *Hirsch’s Religionsphilosophie der 
Juden (1842) presented in their turn Judaism as the “absolute 
religion.” In this changed climate of opinion Manuel *Joel 
(Zur Orientierung in der Cultusfrage, 1869) spoke of dogmas 
in Judaism as the essential prerequisite of its cult and ritual. 
Abraham *Geiger agreed with his repudiation of Mendels- 
sohn and stressed the wealth of “ideas” with which Judaism 
entered history. He denied, however, the validity of the term 
“dogma” as applied to the Jewish religion, since the absence 
of ultimately fixed formulations of Jewish beliefs rendered 
the term “dogma? illegitimate. David *Einhorn, on the other 
hand, had no objection to using this term (Das Prinzip des 
Mosaismus (1854), 11-13). The same view was strongly ex- 
pressed by Leopold Loew (Juedische Dogmen (1871), 138-49). 
The formulations of the Jewish creed by a number of Jewish 
theologians of the latter part of the 19" century manifest the 
strongly felt desire to offer some clear guidance on the essen- 
tial affirmations of Judaism. To these belong Samuel Hirsch’s 
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Systematischer Katechismus der israelitischen Religion (1856); 
Solomon Formstecher’s Mosaische Religionslehre (1860); and 
Joseph Aub’s Grundlage zu einem wissenschaftlichen Unterricht 
in der mosaischen Religion (1865). The Orthodox creed found 
its powerful spokesman in Samson Raphael *Hirsch who in 
his Choreb, Versuche ueber Jissroels Pflichten in der Zerstreuung 
(1837; Horeb: A Philosophy of Jewish Laws and Observances, 
1962) sought to interpret Judaism from within halakhah, ex- 
pressing the view that “the catechism of the Jew is his calen- 
dar” Samuel David Luzzattos Yesodei ha-Torah appeared in 
1880, and Michael Friedlaender’s The Jewish Religion in 1896. 
It was followed by Morris Joseph's Judaism as Creed and Life 
in 1903. Julien Weil wrote La Foi d’Israel (1926). Mordecai M. 
*Kaplan discussed “Creeds and Wants” in his Judaism in Tran- 
sition (1941), 206-38. A later formulation of Jewish beliefs is 
given in the form of an epitome of Hermann Cohen's Religion 
der Vernunft in his The Purpose and Meaning of Jewish Exis- 
tence (1964). A modification of Maimonides’ creed in the light 
of modern biblical criticism is offered by Louis Jacobs in his 
‘The Principles of Judaism (1964). 
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ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION. Following earlier experi- 
ments on animals, the first human baby produced through 
artificial insemination on humans was born in the United 
States in 1866. Since then, particularly in recent decades, tens 
of thousands of children have been conceived artificially by a 
physician injecting the husband’s or, more usually, a donor’s 
semen into the mother’s tract. Such operations are now com- 
monplace, though mostly clandestine, in many countries, 
including Israel. They raise grave moral, religious, and legal 
problems. According to the preponderance of Christian teach- 
ing and of Western legislation as currently interpreted by the 
courts, a married woman's recourse to artificial insemination 
by donor constitutes adultery and any offspring so produced 
is illegitimate. 

A major principle determining the attitude of a Jewish 
law is enshrined in a talmudic passage which is by far the first 
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The Major Systems of Hebrew Verse (in their logical and chronological order) 
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The Major Systems of Hebrew Rhyme 

A similar pattern can be discerned in the history of Hebrew 
rhyme norms. Here, again, Hebrew poetry completed a whole 
cycle in its development. But rhyme was not as obligatory 
as meter. The earliest and the latest periods have no regu- 
lar rhyme, i.e., no rhyme in the strict sense of a sound device 
used regularly for the strophic composition of a whole poem. 
The Regular Rhyme section of the table Major Systems of He- 
brew verse represents typical rhymemes, using the following 
symbols: V - vowel, C - consonant, R - root consonant (only 
where relevant), V —- stressed vowel, I - discontinuity in the 
rhymeme. When read clockwise, the diagram represents the 
history of Hebrew rhyme. 

Disregarding some secondary developments, there were 
four major rhyme systems. The similarities and the differences 
between these systems are related to the form and location of 
the rhymeme. The upper part of the diagram is opposed to the 
lower part from the point of view of the decisive vowel: in the 
Middle Ages the rhymeme relied on the final vowel, in the mod- 
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ern age on the stressed vowel. On the left hand (the extremes 
of this history) the rhymeme could be discontinuous, whereas 
on the right hand (in the “classical” periods) the rhymeme had 
to be a continuous and a terminal chain of sounds. 

There is also a correlation (though not overlapping) be- 
tween the corresponding major systems of meter and rhyme, 
as may be seen from a comparison of both diagrams. At the 
extreme ends of this cycle, when rhythm was based primar- 
ily on phrases, i.e., was dominated by a balancing of syntactic 
and semantic patterns, no regular rhyme was necessary. In 
the “classical” periods, when meter was based on the number 
of syllables, rhyme, too, was syllabic: the medieval rhymeme 
was based on one (terminal) syllable; modern rhyme based its 
major distinction of rhyme gender (masculine-feminine) on 
the number of syllables. Typically enough, in verse systems in 
which the prominence of the word was basic, discontinuous 
rhyme developed, i.e., rhyme based on the nature of the He- 
brew word. However, this parallelism, essential as it was, was 
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by no means automatic, e.g., word meter continued a long time 
after the suppression of the early discontinuous rhyme. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: GENERAL: (There is no general history or 
survey of Hebrew versification). On rhyme: B. Hrushovski, “Ha-Shi- 
tot ha-Rashiyyot shel he-Haruz ha-Ivri min ha-Piyyut ad Yameinu, 
in: Hasifrut, 4 (1971), 721-49. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Cogan, 
“Migilgulei Mishkal ha-Hatamot be-Shiratenu, Heker ve-"Iyyun be- 
Maddaei ha-Yahdut - Sifrut, Mikra, Lashon (1976), 107-117; T. Carmi 
(ed.), The Penguin Book of Hebrew Verse (1981). BIBLE: W.H. Cabb, 
A Criticism of Hebrew Metre (1905); J. Begrich, Zur hebraeischen 
Metrik, in: Theologische Rundschau, 4 (1932), 67-89; I. Gabor, Der 
hebraeische Urrythmus (1929); B. Levin, Zivvug ha-Millin ba-Tanakh 
(1926). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.M.Cross, “Toward a history of He- 
brew prosody,” Fortunate the Eyes That See (1995), 298-309 (=From 
Epic to Canon (1998)). PlyyuT: J. Schirmann, Hebrew Liturgical Po- 
etry and Christian Hymnology, in: JQR, 44 (1953/54), Zunz, Lit Poe- 
sie; A. Mirsky, “Mahzavtan shel Zurot ha-Piyyut; in: YMHSI, 7 (1958), 
1-129; M. Zulay, ibid., 2 (1936), 213; idem, Piyyutei Yannai (1938); E. 
Fleischer, “Le-Heker Tavniyyot ha-Keva be-Fiyyutei ha-Kedushta? 
in: Sinai, 65 (1969), 21-47; idem, “Iyyunim bi-Veayot Tafkidam ha- 
Liturgi shel Sugei ha-Piyyut ha-Kadum, in: Tarbiz, 40 (1971), 41-63; 
idem, “Mivnim Strofiyyim Meein-Ezoriyyim ba-Piyyut ha-Kadum,, 
in: Hasifrut, 2 (1970), 194-240; B. Hrushovski, “Zurot ha-Piyyut ha- 
Kadum ve-Reshit ha-Harizah ha-Ivrit? in: Hasifrut, 3 (1971). ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Fleischer, The Yozer - Its Emergence and Devel- 
opment (Heb., 1984); J. Yahalom, Poetic Language in the Early Piyyut 
(Heb., 1985); S. Elizur, Poet at a Turning Point - Rabbi Yehoshua Bar 
Khalfa and His Poetry (Heb., 1984); A. Mirsky, Ha-Piyyut - The De- 
velopment of Post Biblical Poetry in Erez Israel and the Diaspora (Heb., 
1990); M. Zulay, in: E. Hazan (ed.), Erez Israel and its Poetry - Stud- 
ies in Piyyutim from the Cairo Genizah (Heb., 1995); N. Katusmata, 
The Liturgical Poetry of Nehemiah ben Shelomoh ben Heiman ha-Nasi 
(Heb., 2002); idem, Hebrew Style in the Liturgical Poetry of Shemuel 
ha-Shelishi (Heb., 2003). SPAIN: Schirmann, Sefarad; idem, “La mé- 
trique quantitative dans la poesie hebraique du Moyen-Age,’ in: Se- 
farad, 8 (1948), 323-32; B. Halper, “The Scansion of Mediaeval Hebrew 
Poetry,’ in: JQR, 4 (1913/14), 153-224; D. Yellin, Torat ha-Shirah ha- 
Sefaradit (1940); idem, “Ha-Mishkalim be-Shirat Shemuel ha-Nagid? 
in: YMHSI, 5 (1939); I. Davidson, in: sQR, 30 (1939/40), 299-398; N. 
Aloni, Torat ha-Mishkalim (1951); S. Almoli, Shekel ha-Kodesh (196s); 
K. Heger, Die... Hargas... (1950); A. Mirsky, “Mashmaut he-Haruz be- 
Shirat Sefarad; in: Leshonenu, 33 (1969). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. 
Hazan, The Poetics of the Sephardi Piyut, according to the Litrugical 
Poetry of Yehuda Halevi (1986); J. Schirmann, in: E. Fleischer (ed.), 
‘The History of Hebrew Poetry in Muslim Spain (Heb., 1996); idem, in. 
E. Fleischer (ed.), The History of Hebrew Poetry in Christian Spain 
and Southern France (Heb., 1997); Y. Yahalom (ed.), Judaeo-Arabic 
Poetics — Fragments of a Lost Treatise by Eleazar ben Jacob of Bagh- 
dad (Heb., 2001). 1rALy: A Mirsky, Mishkal ha-Tenuot ha-Italki, in: 
Sefer Hanokh Yalon (1963), 221-7; B. Hrushovski, “The Creation of 
Accented Iambs in European Poetry and their First Employment in 
a Yiddish Romance in Italy (1508-09),” in: For Max Weinreich, on his 
Seventieth Birthday (1964), 108-46. YIDDISH POETRY. U. Weinreich, 
On the Cultural History of Yiddish Rime, in: Essays on Jewish Life and 
Thought (1959), 423-42; B. Hrushovski, “On Free Rhythms in Modern 
Yiddish Poetry,’ in: U. Weinreich (ed.), The Field of Yiddish (1954), 
219-66. THE MODERN AGE: B. Benshalom, Mishkalav shel H.N. Bi- 
alik (1945), idem, “Keriat Deror la-Haruz ha-Monosilabi; in: Hasifrut 
(1968-69), 161-75; S. Span, Massot u-Mehkarim (1964); B. Hrushovski, 
“Ritmus ha-Rahvut’ Halakhah u-Maaseh be-Shirato ha-Ekspresyonis- 
tit shel U.Z. Greenberg; in: ibid., 176-205. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: U. 
Shavit, “Bein Haruz le-Mashmaut - le-Ofyah ve-li-Mkomah shel ha- 
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Siyomet ha-Daktilit be-Shirat Bialik; in: Z. Malachi (ed.), Al Shira ve- 
Sipporet - Mehkarim be-Sifrut ha-Ivrit (1974), 229-262; R. Zur, “Haruz 
Anti-Dikduki u-Khshirut Leshonit; in: Ha-Sifrut 22 (1976), 59-62; M. 
Barukh, “Iyyun Nosaf al ha-Kesher bein Haruz u-Mashma‘ut [besifrut 
yeladim ivrit]? in: Sifrut Yeladim va-Noar, 7 (1980), 10-14; D. Breg- 
man, The Golden Way - The Hebrew Sonnet during the Renaissance 
and the Baroque (Heb. 1995); idem, A Bundle of Gold - Hebrew Son- 
nets from the Renaissance and the Baroque (Heb., 1997). 


[Benjamin Hrushovski-Harshav] 


PROSSNITZ, JUDAH LEIB BEN JACOB HOLLESCHAU 
(c. 1670-1730), Shabbatean prophet. Born in Uhersky Brod, 
he settled in Prossnitz (Prostejov) after his marriage. An un- 
educated man, he made his living as a peddler. About 1696 
he underwent a spiritual awakening and began to study the 
Mishnah, and later the Zohar and kabbalistic writings. Believ- 
ing that he was visited by the souls of deceased, he claimed that 
he studied Kabbalah with Isaac *Luria and *Shabbetai Zevi. 
Whether his Shabbatean awakening was connected with the 
movement in Moravia around *Judah Hasid, Heshel *Zoref, 
and Hayyim *Malakh is still a matter of conjecture. Possibly 
he was won over by Zevi Hirsch b. Jerahmeel *Chotsh, who 
spent some time in Prossnitz in 1696. Judah Leib first turned 
to teaching children but later his followers in Prossnitz pro- 
vided for him and his family. Taking up residence in the bet 
midrash of Prossnitz, he led a strictly ascetic life; he became 
generally known as Leibele Prossnitz. Before long he started 
to divulge kabbalistic and Shabbatean mysteries and to preach 
in public in the manner of a revivalist preacher (mokhiah). He 
found many adherents, his most important supporter for some 
years being Meir *Eisenstadt, a famous rabbinic authority who 
served as rabbi of Prossnitz from 1702. At the same time his 
Shabbatean propaganda, especially since it came from an un- 
educated lay mystic, aroused strong hostility in many critics. 
Between 1703 and 1705 he traveled through Moravia and Sile- 
sia, causing considerable agitation in the communities. Along 
with other Shabbatean leaders of this period, he prophesied 
the return of Shabbetai Zevi in 1706. His open Shabbatean pro- 
paganda led to clashes in Glogau and Breslau, where the rabbis 
threatened him with excommunication unless he returned to 
Prossnitz and stayed there. As 1706 approached his agitation 
reached a pitch. He assembled a group of 10 followers who 
studied with him and practiced extravagant mortifications. 
Judah Leib was widely credited with magical practices 
connected with his attempts to bring to an end the dominion of 
*Samael and is reported to have sacrificed a chicken as a kind 
of bribe to the unclean powers. The facts concerning this and 
his promise to reveal the Shekhinah to some of his followers, 
including Eisenstadt, are shrouded in legend, but they contain 
some kernel of historical truth. Since by then he was widely 
considered by his foes to be a sorcerer, Eisenstadt left him and 
Prossnitz was put under a ban by the rabbinical court and sen- 
tenced to exile for three years; however, he was allowed to re- 
turn after several months. He persisted at the head of a secret 
Shabbatean group in Prossnitz, again working as a children’s 
teacher. Maintaining connections with other Shabbateans, in 
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1724 he tried to obtain the appointment of one of his closest fol- 
lowers, R. Sender, to the rabbinate of Mannheim (L. Loewen- 
stein, Geschichte der Juden in der Kurpfalz (1895), 198-9). Jona- 
than *Eybeschuetz, a pupil of Meir Eisenstadt in Prossnitz for 
several years, is said to have studied secretly with Judah Leib, 
who was then propagating teachings close to the radical wing 
of Shabbateanism. Along with others in this group, he sup- 
ported heretical teachings regarding divine providence. When 
Leib b. Ozer wrote his memoir on the state of Shabbateanism 
in 1717, Judah Leib was refraining from public manifestations 
of Shabbatean faith and was said to be working on a kabbal- 
istic commentary on the Book of *Ruth. With the resurgence 
of Shabbatean activities in 1724, in the wake of the emissar- 
ies from Salonika, Judah Leib again appeared publicly on the 
scene, claiming to be the Messiah ben Joseph, the precursor of 
the Messiah ben David. Once more, he found many followers 
in Moravia and even in Vienna and Prague. Some of his letters 
to Eybeschuetz and Isaiah Mokhi’ah in Mannheim were found 
among the papers confiscated from Shabbatean emissaries. In 
the summer of 1725 Judah Leib was again excommunicated by 
the rabbis of Moravia in Nikolsburg (Mikulov) and after that 
led a vagrant life. When he came to Frankfurt on the Main in 
early 1726 he was not allowed to enter the Jewish quarter, but 
he was given material assistance by one of his secret support- 
ers. His last years were reportedly spent in Hungary. Whereas 
the friendly contact between Judah Leib and Eybeschuetz is 
well established, there is no conclusive proof of Jacob *Emden’s 
claim that Judah Leib saw Eybeschuetz as the future leader of 
the Shabbateans (J. Emden, Beit Yonatan ha-Sofer (Altona, 
1762 (2), 1b), or that he would even be the Messiah after Shab- 
betai Zevi’s apotheosis (Shevirat Luhot ha-Aven (Zolkiew, 1755), 
18b). After Judah Leib’s death a strong group of Shabbateans 
survived in Prossnitz during the 18" century. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Emden, Torat ha-Kenaot (Amsterdam, 
1752), 34bf., 41a-42a; A. Neubauer, in: MGwyJ, 36 (1887), 207-12; D. 
Kahana, Toledot ha-Mekubbalim ve-ha-Shabbeta’im, 2 (1914), 168-75, 
184; M.A. Perlmutter (Anat), R. Yehonatan Eybeschuetz, Yahaso el ha- 
Shabbeta'ut (1947), 43-47; Chr. P. Loewe, Speculum Religionis Judai- 


cae (1732), 80-82. 
(1732) [Gershom Scholem] 


PROSSTITZ (Prossnitz), DANIEL (Steinschneider; 1759- 
1846), Hungarian rabbi. Born in Tobitschau near Prossnitz 
(Prostejov), Daniel studied first in Moravia and later in Press- 
burg under the rabbi of the town Meir b. Saul *Barby and was 
later appointed by Meshullam *Igra to his bet din there. Even- 
tually he succeeded Rabbi M. Toska, the head of the bet din. In 
addition he was appointed rabbi to a society for the study of 
the Talmud (Hevrah Shas) established in Pressburg. He served 
the Pressburg community in these capacities for 50 years. 
Prosstitz recommended Moses *Sofer for the vacant position 
of rabbi of Pressburg and it was largely due to his conduct of 
the negotiations that Sofer was appointed. Prosstitz also oc- 
cupied himself with Kabbalah and used to fast frequently, es- 
pecially after a dream. 

He published the Sefer ha-Yashar of Jacob Tam, and 
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left responsa and novellae to the Talmud in manuscript. Re- 
sponsa addressed to him are found in the Resp. Hatam Sofer, 
in Ezekiel *Landau’s Noda bi-Yhudah, and in the responsa of 
his other great contemporaries. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Prosstitz Steinschneider, Dan mi-Daniel, 
1 (1881), introd.; I. Weiss, Avnei Beit ha-Yozer (1900), nos. 1:11, 2:11; 
S. Sofer, Iggerot Soferim, pt. 2 (1928), 5; H. Gold, Die Juden und die 
Judengemeinde Bratislava in Vergangenheit und Gegenwart (1932). 


[Samuel Weingarten-Hakohen] 


PROSTEJOV (Czech Prostéjov, Ger. Prossnitz, Heb. 
"puoiyd), city in central Moravia, Czech Republic. From the 
Middle Ages Prostejov was a center for the textile and ready- 
made clothing industries, in which Jews played an important 
part. A Jew is mentioned in a document of 1445. The Jewish 
community, founded by people expelled from nearby *Olo- 
mouc (Olmuetz) in 1454, was, from the 17" to the 19‘ cen- 
tury, second only to *Mikulov (Nikolsburg) among the com- 
munities of Moravia. The Jews dealt in luxury goods and 
locally made textiles. In 1584 the Jews’ right of residence was 
confirmed but the branches of trade open to them were re- 
stricted. The community then numbered 31 families. A min- 
ute book (pinkas) opened in 1587 began with the takkanot of 
*Judah Loew b. Bezalel regulating synagogal arrangements. A 
compendium of Sabbath hymns, Kol Simhah, was printed in 
1602 by a short-lived local printing house. 

The Jewish community and its importance in local in- 
dustry increased after the Protestant inhabitants had left when 
the town became Roman Catholic under duress. In 1639 there 
were 143 Jewish men in Prostejov and 64 houses in the town 
were owned by Jews. Prostejov absorbed many refugees after 
the *Chmielnicki massacres in 1648 and the Vienna expul- 
sion in 1670. The community numbered 64 families in 1669. 
The synagogue was dedicated in 1676. The first known rabbi 
was Isaac Hayyut b. Abraham (d. 1639); among his successors 
were Meir b. Isaac Ashkenazi and Wolf Boskowitz. The Pros- 
tejov rabbinate was a steppingstone to the office of *Landrab- 
biner for Menahem *Krochmal and Nahum *Trebitsch. The 
names of almost 30 rabbis have been recorded since the late 
16 century. In 1785-94 the local yeshivah was led by Rabbi 
Moses *Sofer (Schreiber), called Hatam Sofer (1762-1839). 
A compromise reached in 1677 (and supplemented in 1688) 
concerning the extent of trade between Jews and gentiles tes- 
tifies to the importance of Jewish participation in the textile 
and clothing trades. The community numbered 318 families 
in 1713, 1,393 persons in 1787, and 1,495 in 1798. In 1804 the 
number was 1,704, representing about a quarter of the to- 
tal population. The population continued to grow to about 
2,000 in 1875 but then dropped to 1,553 and 1,442 in 1930. The 
number of families allotted under the *Familiants Law was 
328. The Prostejov community was strongly influenced by 
the Shabbatean movement, and one of its leaders, Judah Leib 
*Prossnitz, lived in the town. The community was also affected 
by *Frankism and was one of the first to absorb the ideas of 
the *Haskalah. The first sermon in German in the Hapsburg 
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dominions was preached there by Loew *Schwab (1835). In 
1843 a Jew founded a private elementary school for Jewish 
and Christian children. In 1831 Feith *Ehrenstamm founded 
a factory, the beginning of Jewish enterprise in modern tex- 
tile industry. By 1842 there were 135 Jewish textile merchants 
in Prostejov. The first factory for ready-made clothes on the 
European continent was founded by Mayer and Isaac Mandel 
in 1859. The 200 Jews in the National Guard units were lauded 
for their conduct in fighting during the anti-Jewish riots in 
1848. Prostejov became a political community (*politische Ge- 
meinde) in 1849. In 1880 there were 1,804 Jews in Prostejov. 
The community absorbed many World War 1 refugees from 
Eastern Europe. Between the two world wars the community 
was one of the most active in Czechoslovakia and the first to 
arrange modern Hebrew courses. The clothing industry, rep- 
resented mainly by the Sborowitz firm, which had 108 sales 
establishments throughout Czechoslovakia and a vast export 
business, brought affluence to the community which attracted 
many new members from *Sub-Carpathian Ruthenia (Car- 
patho-Russia). In 1930 the community numbered 1,442 (4.3% 
of the total). Among the natives of the town were Menahem 
Katz, rabbi of the *Deutschkreutz community and leader of 
Hungarian *Orthodoxy; Gideon Brecher, physician and au- 
thor of a booklet on circumcision; his son Adolph, author and 
physician; and the bibliographer Moritz *Steinschneider. Jon- 
athan *Eybeschuetz and Adolf and Hermann *Jellinek were 
among the pupils of the Prostejov yeshivah. The well-known 
philosopher and founder of phenomenology Edmund *Hus- 
serl (1859-1938) was born there. 

Many refugees from the Sudeten area arrived in Proste- 
jov in autumn 1938. After the German invasion (March 1939) 
Jews suffered from Gestapo raids, mainly in July when the 
synagogue also was closed. Many Jews left Prostejov during 
1940. Those who remained were deported to the Nazi exter- 
mination camps in 1942. Over 1,200 local Jews perished in the 
Holocaust. The synagogue appurtenances were transferred to 
the Jewish Central Museum in Prague. In 1945 a small con- 
gregation administered by the Olomouc community was re- 
established, mostly by Jews from Sub-Carpathian Ruthenia. 
A memorial to the victims of the Holocaust was consecrated 
in 1950. The congregation was still active in 1980. Few Jews 
remained in the early 21° century. 

Three synagogues were active in Prostejov: the first, from 
about 1676, was demolished before 1905; the second synagogue 
served as a bet midrash before being converted into a syna- 
gogue; it was in service until World War 11; in 1953-64 it was 
used by the Orthodox church and in 1970 it was converted 
into an exhibition hall; the third synagogue was built in 1904; 
services were held there until World War 11 and from 1949 it 
was used by the Hussite church. 

The prayer house established in 1945-46 has been used 
by the Plymouth Brethren’s Church since 1982. Prostejov 
had three cemeteries: the first known from the 17" century 
and closed down after 1800; the second from about 1801 and 
destroyed by the Nazis in 1943; and the last founded in 1908. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Freimann, in: JJLG, 15 (1923), 26-58; B. Wa- 
chstein, ibid., 16 (1924), 163-76; L. Goldschmied, in: H. Gold (ed.), 
Juden und Judengemeinden Maehrens (1929), 491-504; B. Heilig, in: 
JGGjc, 3 (1931), 307-448, incl. bibl.; idem, in: BLBI, 3 (1960), 101-22; 
R. Iltis (ed.), Die aussaeen unter Traenen... (1959), 71-76; The Jews 
of Czechoslovakia, 1 (1968), 417-8; R. Kestenberg-Gladstein, Neuere 
Geschichte der Juden in den boehmischen Laendern, 1 (1969), index; Y. 
Toury, Mehumah u-Mevukhah be-Mahpekhat 1848 (1968), index. 


[Meir Lamed / Yeshayahu Jelinek (2"¢ ed.)] 


PROSTITUTION (Heb. 131, zenut), the practice of indis- 
criminate sexual intercourse for payment or for religious pur- 
poses. Prostitution was practiced by male and female prosti- 
tutes. The word zenut, applied to both common and sacred 
prostitution, is also often used metaphorically. 


Biblical 

The prostitute was an accepted though deprecated member of 
the Israelite society, both in urban and rural life (Gen. 38:14; 
Josh. 2:1ff; 1 Kings 3:16-27). The Bible refers to Tamar’s tem- 
porary harlotry and to the professional harlotry of Rahab 
without passing any moral judgment. The visits of Samson to 
the harlot of Gaza (Judg. 16:1) are not condemned, but con- 
form with his picaresque life. Harlots had access to the king’s 
tribunal, as other people (1 Kings 3:16 ff.). Nevertheless, har- 
lotry was a shameful profession, and to treat an Israelite girl 
like a prostitute was considered a grave offense (Gen. 34:31). 
The Israelites were warned against prostituting their daughters 
(Lev. 19:29), and priests were not allowed to marry prostitutes 
(21:7). The punishment of a priest’s daughter who became a 
prostitute, thus degrading her father, was death through fire 
(Lev. 21:9). According to the talmudic sages, however, this law 
applies only to the priest’s daughter who is married or at least 
betrothed (Sanh. 50b-51a). Prostitutes might be encountered 
in the streets and squares, and on street corners, calling out to 
passersby (Prov. 7:10-23); they sang and played the harp (Isa. 
23:16), and bathed in public pools (1 Kings 22:38). Their glances 
and smooth talk were dangers against which the immature 
were warned (Jer. 3:3, Prov. 2:16; 5:3, 6:24-25, 7:5, et al.). 

In the Ancient Near East, temple women, of whom one 
class was called qadistu, probably served as sacred prosti- 
tutes. Sometimes dedicated by their fathers to the deity, they 
had special statutes, and provisions were made for them by 
law (Code of Hammurapi, 178-82). Customs connected with 
them are likely to underlie Herodotus’ lurid and misleading 
statement that in Babylon every woman was to serve once as 
a sacred prostitute before getting married, thus sacrificing 
her virginity to the goddess Mylitta (Ishtar; 1:199). In Israel 
the sacred prostitutes were condemned for their connection 
with idolatry. Deuteronomy 23:18-19 forbids Israelites, men 
and women alike, to become sacred prostitutes, and states that 
their wages must not be used for paying vows. 

It has been supposed that “the women who performed 
tasks at the entrance to the Tent of Meeting,” mentioned in 
1 Samuel 2:22, were sacred prostitutes - though this hardly 
suits their other occurrence in Exodus 38:8. There were male 
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and female prostitutes in Israel and Judah during the mon- 
archy, and in Judah they were, from time to time, the object 
of royal decrees of expulsion (cf. 1 Kings 14:24; 15:12; 22:47; 
11 Kings 23:7; Hos. 4:14). Sacred prostitution, because of its 
association with idolatry, was the object of numerous attacks 
in the Bible, especially in the historical and prophetic books 
(cf., e.g., 11 Kings 23:4-14; Jer. 2:20; Ezek. 23:37ff.). Terms con- 
nected with harlotry are used figuratively to characterize un- 
faithfulness toward the Lord (Num. 25:1-2; Judg. 2:17; 8:27, 33; 
Jer. 3:6; Ezek. 6:9; Hos. 4:12; et al.). 

[Laurentino Jose Afonso] 


Post-Biblical 

The many warnings of Ben Sira against prostitution is evidence 
that it was widespread in the Hellenistic period. According 
to 11 Maccabees 6:4, Antiochus Epiphanes introduced sacred 
prostitutes into the Temple. Throughout the whole of the 
apocryphal and pseudepigraphical literature, in the Damascus 
Document, in the documents of the Dead Sea sects (Serekh 
ha-Yahad 1:6), in Josephus (Ant. 4:206), and by Philo (Jos. 43, 
Spec. 3:51), prostitution is vigorously denounced. 


In Talmud and Halakhah 

Different opinions are expressed in the Talmud with regard to 
the prostitute of the Bible, both concerning her hire and her 
marriage to a priest. Some were of the opinion that these ref- 
erences apply only to a professional prostitute, but there were 
also other opinions. With regard to her hire (Deut. 23:19) the 
halakhah was decided in accordance with the opinion of R. 
Judah ha-Nasi that it was not forbidden except to those for 
whom “cohabitation is a transgression” (Tosef., Tem. 4:8; see 
Prohibited Marriage). With regard to the unmarried woman 
who engages in prostitution, however, “her wage is permitted” 
(i.e., for use in the Temple; Maim. Yad, Issurei ha-Mizbe’ah 
4:8). Some were of the opinion that her wage is forbidden only 
with regard to such reward “the like of which can be offered 
on the altar, but not to money (Tem. 6:4; but Philo refers ex- 
plicitly to a prohibition on money). The term beat zenut (“in- 
tercourse of prostitution”) was, however, applied not only to 
those relations forbidden in the strict legal sense (see also Yev. 
8:5) but also to any intercourse not expressly for the purpose 
of marriage (TJ, Git. 7:448d; Git. 81b), and even to a marriage 
not celebrated in accordance with the halakhah. 

The halakhah imposed a general prohibition on the 
professional prostitute, and the term came to include any 
woman who abandoned herself to any man even if not for 
pay, and states that “Whoever hands his unmarried daugh- 
ter [to a man] not for the purposes of matrimony,’ as well 
as the woman who delivers herself not for the purposes of 
matrimony, could lead to the whole world being filled with 
mamzerim since “from his consorting with many women and 
not knowing with whom, or if she has had intercourse with 
many men and does not know with whom - he could marry 
his own daughter, or marry her to his son” (see Mamzer; Si- 
fra, Kedoshim 7, 1-5). The ruling is based on the verse “Pro- 
fane not thy daughter, to make her a harlot” (Lev. 19:29), as 
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well as the verse “There shall be no harlot of the daughters of 
Israel” (Deut. 23:18; kedeshah being taken as referring to every 
prostitute (Sanh. 82a)). The penalty for both parties is flog- 
ging (Maim. Yad, Ishut 1:4; Naarah Betulah 2:17). Abraham b. 
David of Posquiéres in his gloss (ibid.) stressed that this law 
applies only to the woman “who is ready to prostitute herself 
to every man,’ and he makes an express exception in the case 
of a woman “who gives herself solely to one man without ben- 
efit of marriage.” The rabbis were eloquent in their condem- 
nation of the prostitute and her like, but in most cases their 
strictures apply to every kind of licentiousness. They warned 
particularly against approaching a harlot’s door (Ber. 32a; Av. 
Zar. 17a) and passing through a “harlots’ market” (ARN? 2, 14; 
ARN? 3, 13), such as were to be found in large cities (Pes. 113b; 
Ket. 64b), especially in Erez Israel, where the Romans “built 
marketplaces in which to set harlots” (Shab. 33b). Sometimes 
inns served as brothels. The Targum gives pundekita (“woman 
innkeeper”) as the translation of the “harlot” of the Bible (also 
Yev. 122a). After the destruction of the Temple and during the 
Hadrianic persecutions, the Romans placed Jewish women 
in brothels (ARN’ 8, 37; Av. Zar. 17-18), and even men were 
taken captive for shameful purposes (Lam. R. 1:16, no. 45; cf. 
Or. Sibyll. 3:184-6, and 5:387-9). Some succeeded in maintain- 
ing their virtue and were ransomed; others committed suicide 
to avoid being forced into prostitution (Git. 57b). But there 
were also Jewish women who willingly engaged in prostitu- 
tion (TJ, Taan. 4, 8, 69a) and Jews who were pimps (ibid. 1:4). 
There are even stories in the aggadah about sons of scholars 
who were very dissolute (BM 85a). The halakhot of ritual pu- 
rity and impurity mention several garments which were pe- 
culiar to prostitutes: a “net” for the hair and a harlot’s shift 
made like net work (Kel. 24:16, 28:9). The sages, who realized 
that the urge to prostitution is greater than that to idolatry 
(Song R. 7:8), considered it one of the important causes of 
the destruction of the Temple, and its spread as a sign of the 
advent of the Messiah (Sot. 9:13, 15). But there are also stories 
about prostitutes who repented completely (Av. Zar. 17a; SEZ 
22), as well as about a gentile prostitute who converted to Ju- 
daism out of conviction (Sif. Num. 115; Men. 44a). Extensive 
aggadic material about the biblical Rahab portrays both her 
dissolute behavior as a harlot and her complete spiritual and 
social transformation when she accepted the truth of Jewish 
beliefs (Zev. 116a—b; Sif. Num. 78). 

[Moshe David Herr] 
Post-Talmudic 
Jews in the pre-modern world lived, with few exceptions, in 
Jewish communities and under the yoke of Jewish tradition 
and halakhah. This affected every aspect of their lives, includ- 
ing sexual relations. As stated above, every sexual act between 
a man and woman outside marital relations was considered 
as coming within the definition of prostitution (be’ilat zenut), 
and the rabbis strongly condemned manifestations of sexual 
license in the Jewish community. Many regulations were is- 
sued by the various communities to fight prostitution in all its 
forms. Relations between Jews and gentiles were regarded as 
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especially dangerous, because in most places they were against 
the laws of the land and the Church, and were therefore apt 
to evoke an undesirable reaction by non-Jews and involve the 
whole community. 

Jewish communities were never reconciled to the exis- 
tence of prostitution among them, especially organized prosti- 
tution on a commercial basis. They reacted energetically to ev- 
ery attempt to maintain a brothel in the Jewish quarter. There 
is mention of brothels actually being closed down by order of 
the communities in various German and French cities in the 
17 and 18" centuries. Heavy fines were imposed on land- 
lords who rented their houses for the purpose of prostitution. 
Anybody who knew of such a case was obliged to report it to 
the community. The Jews did not always manage to prevent 
brothels being opened within their neighborhoods, although 
protests against their establishment sometimes brought about 
their removal. In many places the laws of the country forbade 
their being maintained in the cities, so that they were relegated 
to the outskirts. Sometimes they were located in the vicin- 
ity of the Jewish quarter merely by chance, but in some cases 
they were established there deliberately, out of contempt for 
the Jews. At times the rabbis closed their eyes to the visits of 
unmarried men of the community to the brothels, in order to 
prevent other forms of lewdness. 

There is evidence in the responsa literature that Jewish 
women engaged in prostitution, and no doubt there were also 
Jews who lived on pimping, but there is no data to the extent. 
The halakhah literature in the Middle Ages mentions several 
regulations against Jewish prostitutes and against Jews who 
frequented gentile prostitutes, but the prostitute was entitled 
to claim her fee (Rema). At the end of the Middle Ages it was 
laid down that a married man who frequented prostitutes was 
obliged to give his wife a divorce. 

[Max Wurmbrand] 
Modern Period 
Prostitution is known to increase in times of chaos and up- 
heaval and this was certainly true for East European Jews at 
the end of the 19"* century. Violence and other forms of anti- 
semitism, economic deprivation, and massive emigration led 
to various forms of significant Jewish involvement in the white 
slave trade, a euphemism for the trafficking of women across 
international borders for the purpose of prostitution. 

Drastic impoverishment had always led some Jewish 
women, especially widows or abandoned wives, to occasional 
or part-time prostitution. The sexual mores of the Jewish com- 
munity also meant that young women who had been seduced 
or had chosen to have premarital sexual relations, as well as 
unmarried older women, often had difficulty finding mar- 
riage partners. As it was nearly impossible for an uneducated 
single woman to support herself by other means, prostitution 
was often the only viable option. With the increasingly dif_i- 
cult situation in Eastern Europe in the late 19"* century, and 
the large and mostly unregulated movement of population, it 
was particularly easy for profiteers to induce or entrap Jewish 
women to travel abroad and serve as prostitutes. 
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Traffickers used local agents to point them to young wid- 
ows, abandoned wives, spinsters, or “ruined women,” who 
were offered an escape from their poverty and shame and the 
promise of riches in distant lands. The procurers would then 
rely on a string of colleagues to obtain papers and tickets, ar- 
range passage through borders, and accompany the women 
to their destinations. Upon arrival the women were usually 
placed in brothels where they had to work, initially without 
pay in order to pay back all of the fees incurred through their 
travels. Some professional procurers courted and married at- 
tractive women from poor families with promises of a pros- 
perous new life abroad. The “groom” would then consum- 
mate the marriage and bring his “bride” to a large city before 
disclosing her fate. Procurers would often comb entire re- 
gions, collecting brides and depositing them with an agent 
in a larger city before transport abroad. The young women, 
even when not physically forced to serve as prostitutes, were 
often too ashamed to return to their homes and had no other 
alternative. Other procurers specialized in wooing and seduc- 
ing young domestic servants working far from their families. 
Some Jewish women became prostitutes of their own volition 
to escape the drudgery of factory or domestic work or the 
grinding poverty of family life. 

Jews neither controlled nor dominated the white slave 
trade but they did oversee the large and lucrative traffic in 
Jewish women. By the turn of the 20" century Jewish crimi- 
nal gangs managed a complex system of routes, personnel, 
brothels, and corrupt officials. Obtaining accurate statistics on 
Jewish prostitution is nearly impossible. Although prostitu- 
tion was legal in most European states in the late 19 century, 
it carried a social stigma and legal consequences, such as the 
need to submit to regular medical examinations. Additionally, 
many women engaged in prostitution only on an occasional 
basis. Nonetheless it is estimated that the proportion of Jews 
among prostitutes was never, even at its height, greater than 
the proportion of Jews in the population. 

Jewish women from Europe were sent as far as southern 
Africa and the Far East, with England and Constantinople 
serving as major transit points, but one of the main destina- 
tions was South America. South American countries were ea- 
ger to attract European immigrants and imported thousands 
of young men to serve in their growing economies. Open 
borders and underdeveloped law enforcement capacities led 
to rampant prostitution. In 1900, shortly after having been 
excluded by the local burial society, the Polish Jewish pimps 
of Buenos Aires chartered a mutual aid society and obtained 
their own cemetery. The groups that came to be known as 
the Zwi Migdal Society later had a synagogue as well. This 
was only the most infamous of a series of Jewish communal 
institutions established by and for criminal elements around 
the world. 

America was another destination of the white slave trade, 
as well as a recruiting ground. Crowded and poor immigrant 
neighborhoods in cities across the United States provided 
ideal conditions. Polly *Adler, a prominent brothel-keeper 
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in the first half of the 20" century, described in her memoirs 
(A House Is Not a Home, 1950) how her rape by a co-worker, 
the extreme privations of working-class existence, and her at- 
traction to the trappings of success led her gradually toward 
a career as a madam. 

The uneasy alliance between official toleration of pros- 
titution and public discomfort with its visible aspects began 
to deteriorate as prostitution, and especially large-scale traf- 
ficking, grew across Europe and the United States. Yiddish 
literature of the early 20" century contains a number of pow- 
erful portrayals of the social and personal costs of widespread 
prostitution including Sholem *Asch’s God of Vengeance and 
Perets *Hirschbein’s Miriam. A 1908 performance of the lat- 
ter in Buenos Aires led to a bloody public riot. 

Already in the 1880s outraged individuals involved in so- 
cial purity movements in Britain and the United States had be- 
gun to sound the alarm about the problems of the white slave 
trade. By the beginning of the 20" century, the public began 
to listen. Sensational press stories about kidnappings of young 
girls contributed to raising public ire. Much of the press cover- 
age focused on Jewish involvement. While major news outlets 
published unfounded reports of salacious deeds and hinted 
that Jews masterminded these events, the antisemitic press 
went even further in exploiting the association between Jews 
and the white slave trade. These antisemitic polemics gave the 
impression that Jewish men were raping and stealing Christian 
girls in a modern version of the ancient *blood libel. In fact, 
although Jewish involvement in the white slave trade is not in 
question, Jewish traffickers dealt almost exclusively in Jewish 
women. The trade in non-Jewish women was generally over- 
seen by their own countrymen and correligionists. 

Public opinion, however, was not limited to placing 
blame, and Jewish and non-Jewish organizations began to 
form to combat the white slave trade. In 1899, Britain’s fiery 
evangelical campaigner William Coote toured Europe trying 
to raise awareness about the need to regulate cross-border traf- 
fic and protect women. His trip was financed in part by the 
Rothschild family. Only several years previously the forma- 
tion of the Jewish Association for the Protection of Girls and 
Women had created a central agency for British Jewish action. 
The group was ably and energetically run by Arthur Moro for 
the next several decades. 

In Germany, Bertha *Pappenheim tirelessly fought for 
the rights of women. Combating the trade in women was one 
of the central platforms of her *Juedischer Frauenbund, estab- 
lished in 1904. Hers and other voluntary association across Eu- 
rope established travelers aid stations at major terminals and 
worked to have laws changed to prevent the free movement 
of human traffic. Equally important, they established interna- 
tional communication lines. The National Council of Jewish 
Women in the United States undertook similar initiatives in 
the American immigrant community. Although these net- 
works were never as sophisticated as those of the traffickers, 
they were still able to cause disruptions by sending advance 
warning to law enforcement and other voluntary societies 
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around the world. The Jewish community in South America 
was particularly grateful for the monetary and informational 
support of their correligionists in Europe. At times Jewish and 
non-Jewish groups worked together on such projects but often 
their relations were soured by antisemitism. 

In the early 20" century, the success of social work and 
legal activism in Western Europe, and the awareness that the 
root of the problem lay further east, led to calls to treat the 
blight of prostitution at its source. In 1913 a group of Jewish 
social workers and nurses were preparing to travel to Galicia 
and Romania to establish institutions to help Jewish women 
avoid the snares of poverty and the white slave trade. This 
work, however, ended as Europe descended into war. 

The onset of World War 1 meant a severe deteriora- 
tion in Jewish life in Europe, as well as the closure of es- 
cape routes. Both increased presence of soldiers and failing 
economic conditions led to an increase in non-professional 
prostitution among Jews and non-Jews on the continent. At 
the same time the international white slave trade routes were 
interrupted, and would never fully recover. World War 1 es- 
sentially put an end to the period of major Jewish involve- 
ment in prostitution. Jewish prostitution, and even small scale 
procuring and trafficking continued, but the conditions were 
no longer ripe for large-scale activities as emigration slowed 
down and Jews in western countries increasingly moved up 
the economic ladder. 

Prostitution once again came to the fore in Jewish com- 
munal concerns following the collapse of the Soviet Union 
and the large-scale immigration of former Soviet citizens to 
Israel in the 1990s. Among the many immigrants was a small 
minority of individuals involved in a variety of criminal ac- 
tivities, including trafficking and prostitution. The relatively 
open immigration policies contained in the *Law of Return 
made Israel a useful hub for international criminal enterprise. 
Vulnerable women from all ethnic groups in the former So- 
viet Union were brought into Israel either voluntarily, or in 
some cases by deception, to serve as prostitutes in Israel or to 
be shipped elsewhere. Following time-tested methods, many 
of the women were forced to serve their procurers for lengthy 
periods to repay the cost of their travel. Others had their per- 
sonal papers confiscated and were imprisoned in brothels or 
intimidated through the use of violence. 

As the scope and size of the problem became clear, the 
Israeli government worked with internal non-governmental 
organizations and women's groups as well as international 
bodies to craft appropriate policies on judicial and criminal 
matters as well on as issues of rehabilitation and repatriation. 
Although these efforts did not end the international traffic in 
women, by 2004 they had proven effective in increasing both 
the prosecution of leaders of criminal rings and the rehabili- 
tation of their victims. 

[Eliyana R. Adler (274 ed.)] 
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PROSTITZ, ISAAC BEN AARON (d. 1612), Hebrew printer. 
Isaac was born in Prossnitz, Moravia, and learned the printing 
trade in Italy, working with G. Cavalli and G. Grypho in *Ven- 
ice. There he met the proofreader Samuel Boehm (d. 1588), 
who later joined Isaac in *Cracow, where he printed from 
1569. From Italy they had brought with them typographical 
material, decorations etc., and in the privilege issued in 1567 to 
Isaac by King Sigmund August 11 of Poland for 50 years he is 
called an “Italian” Jew. In spite of initial intrigues by the Jesu- 
its, Isaac and later his sons —- Aaron and Issachar - and grand- 
sons were able to print for nearly 60 years some 200 works of 
which 73 were in Yiddish, using fish and a ram (symbol for the 
offering of Isaac) as printer’s mark. The productions covered a 
wide field: rabbinics, Bible, Kabbalah, philosophy, history, and 
even mathematics. The Babylonian Talmud was printed twice 
(1602-08; 1616-20); these were poor editions after an earlier 
and more auspicious beginning in 1579. The Jerusalem Talmud 
of 1609 has become standard in the form it was reissued in 
Krotoschin in 1886. Isaac was printer to the great scholars of 
the time: Moses *Isserles of Cracow, Solomon *Luria of Lub- 
lin, and Mordecai *Jaffe of Prague and Poznan. In 1602 he re- 
turned to his native Prossnitz, where he printed some works 
until 1605, while his son Aaron remained active in Cracow 
to 1628 printing apart from the Talmuds, the *Zohar (1603), 
and the *Shulhan Arukh (1607, 1618-20), Turim with Joseph 
*Caro’s commentary (1614-15), and *Ein Yaakov (1614, 1619). 
Isaac’s descendants were working as printer’s assistants until 
nearly the end of the 17" century. 
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PROTESTANTS. 


Up to World War 11 

Seen in perspective, the attitude of the Protestant movement 
toward Jews and Judaism was ambivalent and unstable. For 
the earlier periods see *Luther, *Calvin, and *Reformation. By 
the beginning of the 18" century the Protestant churches had 
amassed a vast amount of material on the Jews and on Juda- 
ism. The traditional hostility of more than a millennium was 
fully recorded in books such as Entdecktes Judentum (1700), 
an immense storehouse of learning and abuse collected by 
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Johannes Andreas *Eisenmenger. The Jewish response in po- 
lemic and apologetic was equally comprehensively dealt with 
in Tela Ignea Satanae (1681) by Johann Christoph *Wagenseil. 
Of more interest was the appearance of material of a different 
kind - material which for the first time described Jews, Jew- 
ish customs, and Judaism sympathetically and objectively, and 
without either a controversial or theological bias. 

In the historical field the most important work was 
LHistoire et la Religion des Juifs depuis Jésus Christ jusqua 
Présent, by the Huguenot diplomat and scholar Jacques *Bas- 
nage. It appeared at the beginning of the century, and was 
immediately plagiarized by the Jesuits, who altered or omit- 
ted all his references to Christian responsibility for Jewish 
sufferings. The increase of travel led to an interest in Jewish 
customs, social, domestic, and religious; and books describ- 
ing these customs in Europe, Africa, and the Middle East be- 
came part of the stock of any well-equipped library. But the 
most attractive field for Protestant study was rabbinic, and 
almost every university claimed a chair in Hebrew. Leiden 
and Franeker in Holland, Cambridge in England, and Jena 
in Germany were among the most distinguished. While the 
Christian Hebraists wrote much that was of little value, their 
studies of the Talmud removed the atmosphere of mystery and 
even blasphemy which medieval scholars had imparted to it. 
John *Selden in De Synedriis et Praefecturis Juridicis veterum 
Hebraeorum (1650-55) laid the foundation for the serious 
study of Jewish legal procedures. At the beginning of the 18 
century, Wilhelm *Surenhuys of Amsterdam, in his introduc- 
tion to a Latin edition of the Mishnah and in other writings, 
was the first to speak of rabbinic Judaism as the natural and 
proper development of the Judaism of the Bible. 

Side by side with this interest in rabbinic Judaism was 
the concern of some of the Protestant sects with biblical Ju- 
daism as an ideal expression of natural law. John *Toland in 
Nazarenus (1718) made the first study of Judaic Christianity 
as something distinct from its gentile brother, and more valu- 
able in that it retained the laws of Moses. But as the century 
progressed, this attitude of the free-thinking sects changed 
to violent hostility which saw “Jehovah” as the model of all 
tyranny. Hermann Samuel Reimarus (1694-1768) subjected 
the Scriptures to so detailed a critical examination that he 
can be regarded as the father of much of 19'"-century bibli- 
cal scholarship. 


Missionary Activities 

While these various developments helped to maintain a gen- 
eral interest in the Jews, it was not until the very end of the 
century that any organized approach to them evolved. Prot- 
estantism had been slow to develop missions in any field, and 
still slower to create organized missions to Jews. But individual 
authors, some of them converts from Judaism, exhorted the 
Jews to recognize the truth of Christianity. Traditionally such 
writings were filled with mockery and hatred; but in the 18" 
century, although there was a good deal of writing in the old 
style, a new approach of friendliness and respect appeared. 
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This contradiction was also manifested in the 18'*-century 
view as to the general status of the Jews in a Christian soci- 
ety. In 1753 a bill was passed through the British Parliament to 
facilitate the naturalization of Jews. It provoked an immense 
flow of pamphleteering; of those pamphlets written from a 
Christian standpoint some were hostile and others favorable. 
When full political emancipation became an issue a hundred 
years later, the archbishop of Canterbury opposed it, while 
the archbishop of Dublin supported it. Even with individual 
Jewish converts to Protestantism the same contradiction was 
apparent, and in many cases they were received with scarcely 
veiled hostility and suspicion. 

The leading figure in the emergence of organized Protes- 
tant missionary activity was Lewis *Way. He had unexpectedly 
inherited an enormous fortune upon the sole condition that 
he used it for the glory of God; and events led him to fulfill 
this condition in work for the conversion of the Jews. In 1809 
the London Society for Promoting Christianity among the 
Jews had been founded, largely through the enthusiasm of a 
German Jewish convert, J.S.C.F. Frey. Way wished to increase 
his understanding of the whole question, and traveled exten- 
sively. He was horrified by the treatment that Jews received 
in Christian countries, and came to the conclusion that full 
emancipation was the fundamental preliminary to a mission- 
ary approach. He visited St. Petersburg and so impressed Czar 
Alexander 1 that he was invited to the Congress of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle by the emperor, and succeeded in getting a resolution 
passed commending the idea of emancipation to the govern- 
ments of Europe. Emancipation came slowly, but Way’s influ- 
ence brought into existence throughout the Protestant world 
societies which devoted themselves to sending missions to the 
Jews. Jewish life at that period was at a low ebb; and while ac- 
tual conversions were few, many communities in eastern Eu- 
rope, as well as in Palestine and North Africa, profited from 
the schools and hospitals established by the missions. 

In 1910 an International Missionary Council was formed, 
and it included a special committee on missions to the Jews. 
(In 1961 the Council was incorporated in the World Council 
of Churches; and under its new name of “Committee on the 
Church and the Jewish People” it to some extent disavowed 
its proselytizing activity.) 


Converts’ Participation in Academic Life 

Alfred Edersheim (1825-1889), the son of Viennese Jewish par- 
ents, first served the Scottish mission in Jassy, and then had a 
distinguished academic career at Edinburgh and Oxford. His 
Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah was the first scholarly pic- 
ture of the Jewish environment of the Gospels. Even more dis- 
tinguished was the son of a Jewish peddler of Goettingen by 
the name of Emmanuel Mendel, who on his baptism took the 
name of Neander (new man). As August Johann Wilhelm *Ne- 
ander, he became a prolific historian of the Christian Church 
and professor of theology at Berlin University. More interest- 
ing than individual scholars was the group of distinguished 
converts who published a short book absolutely denying the 
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authenticity of the ritual murder accusation at the time of the 
Damascus Affair in 1840. The accusation had first originated 
with a converted Jew of Cambridge in the 12" century, but this 
was the first time that a group of Jewish converts turned to de- 
fend their old religion. The most valuable contribution to the 
scholarly work of the missions was made by social institutes 
for Judaic studies (1650 in Strasbourg and 1702 in Halle) and 
chiefly by Franz *Delitzsch, who wrote extensively on post- 
biblical Judaism; in 1880 the Institutum Delitzschianum was 
founded in his honor, and it continued to produce scholarly 
works until the time of the Nazis. 

While the leadership in missionary work was largely 
British, in the field of scholarship it was unquestionably Ger- 
man. Freedom of criticism was inevitably more possible in the 
Protestant than in the Catholic universities, and from the end 
of the 18" century onward Protestant German scholars made 
great contributions to the understanding of the literature, his- 
tory, and religion of the people of Israel. The list begins with 
Johann Gottfried *Eichhorn, professor at Jena, and continues 
down to the present day. Among many famous names those 
of Karl Heinrich *Graf and Julius *Wellhausen are conspicu- 
ous; and their theory of how different sources were combined 
in the Pentateuch held the field until the emergence of the 
contemporary “formcritical school” pioneered by Herman 
*Gunkel. While German scholarship often tends to extremes 
which others find unnecessary and unacceptable, it has im- 
mensely enriched knowledge by its research, even for those 
who reject its conclusions. 

At the very end of the 19" century, the work of *Selden 
and Surenhuys in recognizing and defining the spiritual va- 
lidity of Judaism was taken up by two scholars - George Foot 
*Moore in America, who published his two volumes on Ju- 
daism in the First Centuries of the Christian Era in 1927, and 
R. Travers *Herford, an English Unitarian, whose first work 
Pharisaism appeared in 1912, and was, during the next 30 years, 
followed by a whole series on talmudic Judaism. 


Jewish Return to the Land of Israel 

The 19" century witnessed a new understanding between Jews 
and Protestants in another field. As far back as the millenar- 
ians of the 17 century there had been a fluctuating interest in 
a Jewish return. John Toland predicted that this would lead to 
the creation of a society of unparalleled power and prosperity. 
Many other 18*- and 19*-century writers did so too. In 1839, 
under the influence of the deeply religious Earl of Shaftesbury, 
Lord Palmerston set up a British consulate in Jerusalem with 
a special mandate to protect Jews who had no other source of 
defense. From then onward until the Balfour Declaration in 
1917, there were always some members and even whole sects 
of the Protestant churches who, motivated partly by eschato- 
logical beliefs, gave their support to Zionism. 

To all this varied work there was a reverse side. The Prot- 
estant Church in Germany produced powerful support for the 
new ‘antisemitism in the Christian Socialist Workingmen’s 
Union, founded and led by a court chaplain, Adolf *Stoecker; 
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and its failure to speak and act against Nazi antisemitism was 
a lasting disgrace. 

[James W. Parkes] 
From 1945 
(For the 1939-45 period, see Holocaust and the Christian 
*Churches.) A new era in the development of relations be- 
tween Protestantism and the Jewish people opened in 1945, 
and had four major causes: 

(1) the influence of the Holocaust, which led many Chris- 
tians to question the responsibility of the Church's “teaching 
of contempt” (Jules *Isaac’s phrase) which had nurtured an- 
tisemitism; 

(2) the establishment of the State of Israel; 

(3) the general reconciliation between different churches 
and religions and the rise of ecumenism; and 

(4) the consolidation of pluralism in Western culture. 


Declarations Against Antisemitism 

The foundations of the new attitude toward Jews were laid at 
the International Emergency Conference of Jews and Chris- 
tians which was held in 1947 in Seelisberg in Switzerland and 
was attended by 64 theologians, educators, and thinkers, Jew- 
ish, Catholic, and Protestant. They deliberated on methods of 
fighting antisemitism through educational, political, religious, 
and social channels. At the conclusion of the conference, the 
“Ten Points of Seelisberg” were drafted and adopted. These 
were principles to assist the Churches “to show their mem- 
bers how to prevent any animosity toward the Jews which 
might arise from false, inadequate or mistaken presentations 
or conceptions of the teaching and preaching of the Christian 
doctrine, and how on the other hand to promote brotherly 
love toward the sorely-tried people of the old covenant.” The 
conference thus established the lines for the new process of 
reconciliation between Jews and Christians, which was to be 
developed in two spheres: the struggle against antisemitism 
and a new form of dialogue. 

At its foundation conference in Amsterdam in 1948, the 
World Council of Churches (wcc; the roof organization of 
the majority of larger Protestant, Anglican, and Orthodox 
churches) moved a resolution strongly condemning antisemi- 
tism. The organization again passed this resolution at its third 
world conference in New Delhi (1961), with the additional 
recommendation that Christians should repudiate the idea 
of the collective guilt of the Jews for the crucifixion of Jesus. 
However, the texts of both these resolutions are ambiguous, 
because there is an evangelist-missionary undertone in their 
attitude toward the Jews. 

In 1964, further declarations condemning antisemi- 
tism were issued by several important Protestant organiza- 
tions: the roof organization of the Protestant churches in the 
United States (National Council of the Churches of Christ in 
the United States) passed a “Resolution on Jewish-Christian 
Relations,’ calling among other things for the fostering of a 
dialogue between Jews and Christians. The Lutheran World 
Federation also made a declaration, following an international 
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consultation in Denmark on the subject of “The Church and 
the Jews”; and the House of Bishops of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in the United States drafted a statement of con- 
demnation of antisemitism in extremely strong terms. The 
Lutheran and Episcopalian declarations also contained ex- 
pressions of regret for past persecutions of the Jews fomented 
by the churches. 


Liquidation of Theological Antisemitism 

As seen above, the Churches recognized that some of the roots 
of antisemitism were implanted in their religious literature and 
that it was their duty to uproot them. In a number of countries, 
a fundamental examination of religious literature, teaching 
manuals of the Church, prayers, and so on was carried out in 
order to assist the Church in purifying this material from all 
versions or commentaries which were liable to create hatred 
of Judaism or prejudices about it. The Protestants’ most com- 
prehensive research was carried out at Yale University under 
the direction of the sociologist B.E. Olson, who published his 
findings in Faith and Prejudice (1963). This work brings to 
light the various aspects of the “teaching of contempt” in the 
curriculum of the Fundamentalist, the Conservative, the Neo- 
Orthodox, and the Liberal Protestants in the United States. 
Further research into the religious roots of antisemitism, es- 
pecially within Protestantism, was carried out by the sociolo- 
gists Ch. Y. Glock and R. Stark of the University of California 
at Berkeley and published in their work Christian Beliefs and 
Anti-semitism (1966). 


Church Committees for the Fostering of Relations with 
the Jews 

The interest shown by Protestantism in a dialogue with the 
Jews led to the establishment of new Church bodies for this 
specific purpose. A special committee to the Jews known as 
the Committee on the Christian Approach already existed in 
1932 as part of the International Missionary Council (1Mc; the 
world roof organization of Protestant missions). In 1961, the 
IMC amalgamated with the wcc, and the committee for Jews 
became an integral part of the wcc, its name being changed 
to ccyp (Committee on the Church and the Jewish People). 
This committee, which considers that its aim is “to further the 
Church witness to the Jewish people by study and other ap- 
propriate means,’ has in fact principally taken upon itself the 
duty “to study the Jewish world in its various aspects in order 
to develop an effective program to combat antisemitism and 
arouse Christian responsibility toward the Jews” The ccyp 
has convened a number of international conferences (usu- 
ally held at the Ecumenical Institute of the wcc at the Cha- 
teau de Bossey, near Geneva) which have been attended by 
theologians of many countries, in order to lay down a new 
theological standpoint toward Judaism and the State of Israel. 
However, to the regret of the promoters, the recommenda- 
tions agreed upon at the end of these deliberations have never 
become official decisions of the wcc and are therefore not 
binding upon the member Churches. It should also be noted 
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literary reference to the feasibility of an impregnation without 
any physical contact between the parents - a possibility evi- 
dently unknown to the Greeks or other nations of antiquity. 
Discussing the biblical law requiring a high priest to marry 
a virgin (Lev. 21:13), a third-century sage asked whether a 
pregnant virgin would be qualified for such a marriage, the 
pregnancy being explained as due to an accidental impregna- 
tion after she bathed in water previously fertilized by a male. 
The question is answered affirmatively (Hag. 15a). This indi- 
cates that a conception sine concubito does not compromise 
a womans legal status as a virgin. Several medieval sources 
further imply that no bastardy (mamzerut) attaches to chil- 
dren born in this way of parents who, had they had normal 
relations with each other, would have committed adultery or 
incest (Alfa Beta de-Ben Sira, in J.D. Eisenstein (ed.), Ozar Mi- 
drashim (1915), 43; and R. Perez of Corbeil, Haggahot Semak, 
see Turei Zahav on YD, 195:7). These references are so singular 
that one of them was quoted as “a legend of the rabbis” by the 
16'-century physician *Amatus Lusitanus to clear a nun who 
had miscarried from the suspicion of fornication. 

Following these precedents, virtually all rabbinic rulings 
on artificial insemination by a donor have refused to brand 
the act as adultery or the product as a bastard (*mamzer), with 
the notable exception of the very first responsum on the sub- 
ject dated 1930 (J.L. Zirelsohn, Maarekhei Lev (1932), no. 73). 
Nevertheless, rabbinic opinion utterly condemns the practice, 
mainly on moral rather than purely legal grounds. The Jew- 
ish conscience, it is emphasized in numerous responsa, re- 
coils in horror from reducing human generation to such ar- 
tificiality, arbitrariness, and public deceit, from placing into 
doubt the paternity of children (those conceived by artificial 
insemination being fraudulently registered in their putative 
fathers names, thus investing all paternity claims with some 
uncertainty), from the resultant risk of incestuous marriages 
between blood-relations (conceived by a common donor) un- 
known to each other, from depriving fathers (i.e., the donors) 
and their natural children of their mutual rights and duties 
(e.g., maintenance, honor, inheritance), and from many other 
abuses which would inevitably become rampant. 

On artificial insemination from the husband, usually 
indicated when some impediment in the wife renders a con- 
ception by the natural act impossible, most rabbinic authori- 
ties adopt a more lenient view, permitting the practice under 
certain conditions if the duty of procreation cannot other- 
wise be fulfilled. 

The more recent issues of surrogacy and cloning present 
more complex problems that rabbinic thought is just begin- 
ning to contend with. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Jakobovits, Jewish Medical Ethics (1966°), 
244-50; idem, Journal of a Rabbi (19677), 162-3; idem, in: Essays... 
I. Brodie (1967), 191-2; Ozar ha-Posekim, Even ha-Ezer, 1 (1947), 
11-12; M.S. Kasher (ed.), in: Noam, 1 (1958), 111-66; 6 (1963), 295-9; 
10 (1967), 57-103, 314ff.; A. Joel, in: Hebrew Medical Journal, 26 pt. 
2. (1953), 190 ff. 


[Immanuel Jakobovits] 
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ARTOM, Italian family originating from *Asti, Piedmont. The 
origin of the name is unknown but, like the rest of the Asti 
community, the family probably came from France. Various 
members of the family have achieved distinction, especially in 
politics, science, and literature. Isa Ac (1829-1900) was a dip- 
lomat and writer. During the revolt against Austria in 1848, he 
fought in the students’ battalion. On leaving the university, he 
joined the Foreign Office and in 1858 became private secretary 
to Count Cavour, who defended him against clerical opposi- 
tion. After Cavour’s death he was appointed minister plenipo- 
tentiary to Denmark (1862). He represented Italy during the 
1866 peace negotiations with Austria and on the outbreak of 
the Franco-Prussian War was sent on a diplomatic mission to 
Vienna. Undersecretary of state for foreign affairs from 1870 
to 1876, in 1877 he was elected to the senate of the kingdom, 
becoming the first Jewish member. He wrote several odes and 
poems and also published political, economic, and historical 
works. Isaac's grandson ALESSANDRO (1867-1927) was a phys- 
icist, specializing in radiotelegraphy. He invented the Artom 
system of telegraphy, and also made discoveries in dielectrics 
and meteorology. Alessandro was scientific advisor to the Ital- 
ian navy, and was posthumously awarded the title of baron. 
A monument in his memory was erected in Asti. BENJAMIN 
(1835-79), a rabbi, was born in Asti. After occupying rabbinical 
posts in Italy he became haham of the Sephardi community in 
London (1866), where he was especially active in education. An 
eloquent preacher in English, he published a collection of ser- 
mons (1873) and also wrote odes and prayers in Hebrew and po- 
ems in Italian. ERNEST (1869-1935), diplomat and historian, was 
the nephew of Isaac. As a member of parliament, he supported 
a national expansionist policy, founding the Italian Colonial 
Institute in 1909 and inspiring the Italian Libyan campaign of 
1911-12. In 1919 he was made a senator. Ernest published many 
historical studies on the Risorgimento and a monograph on 
Isaac, Lopera politica del Senatore I. Artom (1906). CAMILLO 
(b. 1886), a composer, was author of several musical works in- 
cluding the prize-winning Variazioni sinfoniche. His brother 
EUGENIO (b. 1896), attorney and author, rose to the rank of 
lieutenant colonel in World War 1. In 1926 he was appointed 
attorney to the Supreme Court. An anti-Fascist liberal, he held 
important public positions (1943-46). In 1946 he became pro- 
fessor of history at Florence University and published several 
historical and political works. EMANUELE (1915-1944) was the 
author of an unfinished history of the Jews in Italy, published 
posthumously in Rassegna Mensile di Israel (vols. 15 and 16). 
He openly expressed anti-assimilationist views during the rise 
of the Fascists and later founded a resistance group (1943) but 
was captured and tortured by the Germans. His diary Diari, 
gennaio 1940-febbraio 1944 (1966) is of special interest. Other 
important members of this family were the biologist Cesare 
*Artom and the scholar Elia Samuele *Artom. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Milano, Bibliotheca, index; Milano, Italia, 
index; Roth, Italy, index; G. Bedarida, Ebrei d'Italia (1950); E. Artom, 
Tre vite dell'ultimo ’800 alla meta del ’900: studi e memorie di Emilio, 
Emanuele, Ennio Artom (1954), includes lists of works. 
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that Protestant institutions have always shown reticence in 
adopting a clear theological stance toward the existence of 
the State of Israel. The declaration made in 1956 by the wcc 
is characteristic. It states: “We cannot say a plain yes, nor can 
we say a plain no, because the Church does not stand for a 
vague cosmopolitanism.” 

Special committees for the fostering of relations with the 
Jews have also been formed within the Protestant churches of 
a number of Western European countries, independently of 
the framework of the world organization. An outstanding ex- 
ample is that of the Reformed Churches of the Netherlands, 
which have concentrated their efforts for the strengthening of 
contacts with the Jews by means of a joint coordination com- 
mittee (“Interchurch Contact for Israel”), which publishes its 
own bulletin. The Reformed Church of the Netherlands was 
also the first to mold a more positive theological approach 
to Judaism, in one of its publications, Israel and the Church 
(1960), and to advocate the adoption of a dialogue in place of 
missionary activities. 

The Evangelical Church of Germany has also worked 
intensively toward a Jewish-Protestant reconciliation. Dur- 
ing the national conferences of the Church (Evangelische 
Kirchentage) in 1961 (Berlin), 1963 (Dortmund), and 1965 
(Cologne), study days were dedicated to the “Jewish-Chris- 
tian problem” under the direction of joint working groups of 
Protestant delegates and specially invited Jews. The lectures 
and discussions were published by the German Church in two 
volumes which contain extensive documentation and an ex- 
haustive bibliography on the Protestants’ attitude toward the 
Jews since 1945 (Der ungekuendigte Bund, 1962; Das gespaltene 
Gottesvolk, 1966). 

In comparison with the situation in Europe, organized 
Protestantism in the United States and Canada has shown less 
interest and initiative in furthering relations with the Jews; 
and activity in this field is led by a small group of “concerned 
Christians.” Although their numbers include theologians and 
members of the clergy, they are not generally representative 
of the churches (see below). 


The Protestant Mission 

Most of the Protestant Churches view the “Christian witness 
to the Jewish people” as a fundamental religious obligation. 
However, as a result of a recommendation of the wcc that 
it was preferable for the mission to the Jews to engage in its 
activity “as a normal part of parish work, rather than by spe- 
cial agencies, and with avoidance of all ‘unworthy pressures” 
the majority of the member Churches, especially those of the 
United States, decided to abolish all organizations devoted 
especially to the evangelization of the Jews. The Lutheran, 
Reformed, and Anglican Churches of Europe continue to 
maintain separate missionary agencies in many countries, 
including Israel, for activities among the Jews. Even within 
these Churches, however, there is growing opposition to the 
antiquated methods of conversion, although Evangelicals and 
Fundamentalist Protestants still continue to attach the utmost 
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importance to the evangelization of the Jews. These denomi- 
nations, as well as many organizations of converted Jews (He- 
brew Christians), carry on intensive and sometimes even ag- 
gressive missionary activities. 

In recent years a new conception has been evolved repu- 
diating the theological value of the missions; but it has been 
expressed by only a limited number of Protestant thinkers, 
the most notable among them being Reinhold *Niebuhr, Roy 
*Eckhardt, and James *Parkes. These theologians believe in 
the Jewish religion's right to independent existence as a road 
to Redemption, and they deny validity to all forms of evan- 
gelization of the Jews. 


Development of the Interfaith Movement 

The dialogue between Jews and Christians is also conducted in- 
dependently of the organizational framework of the churches. 
In the British Isles, most European countries, in the United 
States, Canada, and Australia, as well as in Israel, councils 
composed of Jews and Christians have been formed for the 
advancement of understanding and for holding a dialogue 
between the two religions. These bodies function in many 
countries under various names and employ different methods. 
Some of them publish bulletins dedicated to the aims of their 
activities. In 1961, a roof organization of all these councils, the 
International Consultative Committee of Organizations for 
Christian-Jewish Cooperation, was established. A number of 
Jewish organizations, such as the World Jewish Congress, the 
Anti-Defamation League of Bnai B'rith, and the American 
Jewish Committee, have created special departments for the 
advancement of interfaith activities. Reform and Conservative 
Jews, especially in the United States, attach especial impor- 
tance to the achievement of a deeper understanding between 
Jews and Christians and have set up their own organizational 
frameworks to this end. 

Since 1950, there has been a growing tendency among 
the promoters of interfaith contacts to change the charac- 
ter of their interreligious relationships and to translate such 
expressions as “good will” and “brotherhood” into an hon- 
est and fruitful dialogue adjusted to the requirements of a 
pluralistic society. Upon the initiative of interested Jews and 
Christians, interfaith dialogues have been held in academic 
and theological institutions, with important religious and in- 
tellectual personalities of both faiths taking part. As a result 
of these numerous encounters, there has emerged a ramified 
literature on the question of dialogues in general and Jewish- 
Protestant relations in particular. Within Orthodox Judaism 
there are many reservations toward the movement, considered 
on principle unacceptable. Some other Jewish circles have also 
expressed their suspicions that these dialogues may become 
a means of disguised missionary activity on the part of some 
churches. Moreover, despite the extensive activity carried on 
by the promoters of the dialogues, the interfaith movement 
has only succeeded in winning over to its cause a limited elite 
among Protestant believers. This was no doubt one of the rea- 
sons for the crisis in Jewish-Protestant relations, which broke 
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out in 1967 after the Six-Day War. The silence of the Churches 
that had preceded the war and the unfriendly, even hostile, 
declarations of the Protestant leadership concerning Israel and 
her postwar policies proved that the dialogue, as conducted 
previously, was a disappointment. It also became evident that 
Christians who had participated in these dialogues, due to 
their ignorance of the true essence of Judaism as a synthesis 
of a people and a religion bound to the Land of Israel and the 
Holy City of Jerusalem, had no understanding of the way in 
which Diaspora Jews identified themselves with the Jews of 
Israel. Those Jews and Christians who despite all these set- 
backs insisted on continuing the dialogue arrived at the con- 
clusion, expounded by Rabbi Marc Tanenbaum (d. 1992), one 
of the leaders of interfaith in the United States, that “no future 
dialogue will take place without Jews insisting upon the con- 
frontation on the part of Christians on the profound histori- 
cal, religious, and liturgical meaning of the Land of Israel and 


of Jerusalem to the Jewish people.” 
[Yona Malachy] 


In the U.S. 

Throughout its history the vast but decreasing majority of 
the inhabitants of the United States was classed as Protestant 
(about 98% in 1776 and 66% in 1965), in contrast to the very 
small Jewish minority. Despite a strong evangelical and mis- 
sionary outlook in American Protestantism, the two groups 
have maintained a relatively harmonious relationship. The 
reasons for this are embedded in the social and religious his- 
tory of the U.S. Since U.S. independence (1776) was achieved 
in an age of religious laxity and suspicion of ecclesiastical au- 
thority, Jews were from the very first accorded a measure of 
hospitality. Constitutional guarantees of religious freedom and 
the separation of church and state assured U.S. Jews a legal 
security unprecedented in Western history. Concentrated in 
urban areas, Jews also possessed a regional influence dispro- 
portionate to their actual numbers. Creedal and denomina- 
tional diversity within U.S. Protestantism also meant that this 
majority group could rarely approach USS. Jewry, and Catho- 
lics, with a single voice. 

Cognizant of their organizational weaknesses, spokesper- 
sons for U.S. Protestantism periodically made great efforts to 
strengthen and unify their position. Prior to the 20 century 
many Protestants believed that the U.S. was “chosen” to be a 
Christian light to the world; and because of the lack of official 
public support they were determined to lean upon their own 
resources to Christianize the U.S. 

As long as Protestant efforts were aimed to “convert” 
the West, U.S. Jews, sparse in that region, were not seriously 
touched by their efforts. After 1870, however, when Protestant 
revivalism turned toward the more Eastern cities, its impact 
was felt more sharply. Protestant Christianizing programs 
included street corner preaching, distribution of Bibles and 
Christian tracts, efforts to inject Christian teaching into public 
education, the erection of Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Associations, institutional churches, and Christian- 
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oriented settlement houses. In part to counteract the possible 
influence of these efforts, U.S. Jews created their own settle- 
ment houses, yMHAs, Hebrew schools, and Jewish centers. 
Increasingly, U.S. Protestants began to associate social reform 
with the conversion of the U.S. 

The years 1880-1914 witnessed the most intense involve- 
ment of the Church in social and economic problems. Dur- 
ing these years Protestantism also adopted a new theological 
outlook, which emphasized the goodness of man rather than 
his depravity, a new view of God as an Immanent Deity di- 
rectly involved in human history, and stressed the moral and 
ethical aspects of theology. A rising interest in comparative 
religious studies and Higher Criticism motivated Protestants 
to examine more critically ancient Jewish life. This period, re- 
ferred to as the Social Gospel, elicited considerable interest, 
especially among Reform Jews, who believed that the Jew- 
ish tradition shared many similar social and theological be- 
liefs. An ecumenical outlook, which first manifested itself in 
the World Parliament of Religions, held in Chicago in 1893, 
facilitated a dialogue between Protestants and Jews. During 
the early years of the 20" century some liberal spokesmen of 
both camps exchanged pulpits and joined in worship. Nev- 
ertheless, despite such outbursts of friendship, an undercur- 
rent of suspicion persisted within both religious groups; and 
even the most liberal Protestants, be they Unitarians, Tran- 
scendentalists, Social Gospelers, or mid-Twentieth Century 
ecumenicists, continued to view Judaism as merely a bridge 
from paganism to Christianity. 

Recent decades have witnessed the creation of new Prot- 
estant-Jewish bonds which, however, were periodically sev- 
ered. Both have joined in opposing Communism, the out- 
spoken enemy of all organized religions. Involvement in the 
1960s in the Civil Rights movement and in the Vietnam debate 
forged ties between rabbis and ministers of all denominations. 
Among the leading voices of Protestantism, Paul Tillich and 
Reinhold Niebuhr evinced an abiding respect for Judaism. Yet 
Protestant silence in the face of Nazi destruction of Europe’s 
Jews was disturbing. Antisemitism persists among U.S. Prot- 
estants and continues to be disseminated in religious litera- 
ture. As mentioned above, the response of Protestants to the 
Six-Day War was disappointing and disillusioning to U.S. Jews 
and seriously threatened the dialogue between the two faiths. 
On the theological level, Jews and Protestants have also parted 
roads. The “God-is-dead” theological movement among lib- 
eral Protestants, a group which in the past significantly influ- 
enced Jewish thought-to secularize theology, was completely 
rejected by virtually all Jewish religious thinkers. 


[Egal Feldman] 


Protestants and Israel 

The World Council of Churches, a fellowship of mainstream 
Protestant churches, was established in 1948, a few weeks af- 
ter the founding of the State of Israel. In 2005 the coalition 
numbered 347 denominations in 120 countries. However, the 
member bodies of the wcc have experienced a significant 
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decline in numbers the last half of the 20 century. As of the 
early 21° century, the constituencies of Evangelical and Pen- 
tecostal churches throughout the world comprise the major- 
ity of Protestant churchgoers. 

Despite its gradually diminishing size, the wcc, head- 
quartered in Geneva, continues to exert a strong influence 
in political and social justice issues throughout the world. In 
particular, since early 2005, the wcc has recommended di- 
vestment from Israel and opposition to the building of the 
security wall. A small group of Protestants, most notably the 
Presbyterians Concerned for Jewish and Christian Relations 
and the National Christian Leadership Conference for Israel, 
have opposed this stance, together with evangelical denomi- 
nations who, on the whole, do not see these steps as an appro- 
priate church response to the quest for stability in Israel-Pal- 
estinian relations. The wcc in addition has called for a return 
to pre-1967 borders and for an unlimited right of return for 
“Palestinian refugees.” 

Despite Israel's efforts, both in resuming serious nego- 
tiations with the Palestinian Authority and the withdrawal 
from Gaza, there has been no significant change in the wcc’s 
position. 

[Claire Pfann (2"¢ ed.)] 
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684-99; Y. Malachy, in: wLB, 23 (1969); Lutheran Quarterly, 20 (1968), 
219-89; E. Heer, God’s First Love (1970). IN THE U.S.: A.P. Stokes, 
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daism in America (1933); C.H. Hopkins, The Rise of the Social Gospel 
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nal of Church and State, 9 (1967), 180-9; M. Davis, in: L. Finkelstein 
(ed.), The Jews, 1 (1949), 488-587, incl. bibl; W. Herberg, Protestant, 
Catholic, Jew (1955); W.S. Hudson, American Protestantism (1961); J. 
Hershcopf Banki, Christian Reactions to the Middle East Crisis (1968); 
B.E. Olson, Faith and Prejudice (1962). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: P.C. 
Merkley, Christian Attitudes toward the State of Israel (2001). 


PROTESTRABBINER (“Protest Rabbis”), phrase coined 
by Theodor *Herzl (in an article in Die *Welt, 1, no. 7 (July 
16, 1897)), as a designation for the five German rabbis who 
had signed a trenchant protest letter against Zionism and the 
Zionist Congress in the name of the German Rabbinical As- 
sociation. This association comprised two opposing wings - 
Orthodox and Reform (liberal) - united in their opposition 
to Zionism. Their attitude as formulated in the protest letter 
contained three postulates: the intention to establish a Jewish 
state in Palestine contradicts the messianic destiny of Judaism; 
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Judaism obligates all her believers to be faithful to their na- 
tive land, serving it as best they can; philanthropic support for 
agricultural settlers in Palestine is permissible, since it is not 
connected with the establishment of a Jewish national state. 
The letter closes with the assertion that love for one’s country 
obligates all those who care for Judaism to shun Zionism and 
in particular the Zionist Congress. 

It was mainly because of this letter that the first Zionist 
Congress was held in Basle rather than in Munich, as was orig- 
inally planned. The letter also aroused an unusual amount of 
agitation because of its hints about the Zionists’ unfaithfulness 
to Germany. Herzl severely criticized the signatories (two Or- 
thodox rabbis - M. Horowitz of Frankfurt and A. Auerbach 
of Halberstadt - and three liberals - S. Maybaum of Berlin, J. 
Gutmann of Breslau, and K. Werner of Munich) - and a great 
number of Zionist rabbis, Orthodox, and liberal, wrote letters 
and articles condemning the “protest rabbis.” The protest letter 
was endorsed, however, by the general assembly of the Rab- 
binical Association, convened in Berlin a year later (July 1-2, 
1898), with only one rabbi - Selig Gronemann (Samuel *Gro- 
nemann’s father) - voting against it. Seventy years after the 
publication of the protest letter, a survey discovered that al- 
most all the children, grandchildren, and great-grandchildren 
of the “protest rabbis” had settled in Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zionistisches A-B-C Buch (1908), 227-303 


Maariv (July 16, 1968). 
[Getzel Kressel] 


°PROUDHON, PIERRE JOSEPH (1809-1865), French So- 
cialist and anti-Jewish theorist. For Proudhon, the Jew was the 
“source of evil; as “incarnated in the race of Shem” (Césarisme 
et christianisme, 1 (18837), 139). He accused the Jews of “having 
rendered the bourgeoisie, high or low, similar to them, all over 
Europe” (De la justice dans la Révolution et dans l’Eglise (1858), 
458). In his “diary,” published posthumously, he called them 
an “unsociable race, obstinate, infernal... the enemy of man- 
kind. We should send this race back to Asia, or exterminate 
it” (Carnets, 2 (1961), 23, 337). Proudhon’s unremitting hatred 
of the Jews was probably influenced by *Bonald and by *Fou- 
rier, but above all by his own xenophobic passion for France, 
which he saw as “invaded by the English, Germans, Belgians, 
Jews, and other foreigners (France et Rhin (18677), 258). In 
the France of the first half of the 19' century, Proudhon was 
the mainstay of a grass-roots socialism, which has been seen 
as an early version of National-Socialism. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Poliakov, Histoire de lantisémitisme, 3 
(1968), index; R.F. Byrnes, Anti-semitism in Modern France, 1 (1950), 
index; E. Silberner, Sozialisten zur Judenfrage (1962), index. 


PROUST, MARCEL (1871-1922), French novelist. Proust 
was born in Paris to Adrien Proust, a successful non-Jewish 
physician, and Jeanne (née Weil), a member of an old Alsa- 
tian-Jewish family. Through his mother, Proust was related to 
the eminent statesman Adolphe *Crémieux and to the wife 
of Henri *Bergson, whose theories of time and memory were 
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a possible influence on him. By 1893 it became obvious that 
Proust’s delicate health would not allow him to follow any 
profession, and he thereafter devoted himself to writing and 
to the pursuit of social advancement. His wealth and personal 
qualities gave him an entrée into the high society that was to 
form the background to his literary works. He became a con- 
tributor to literary reviews, helped to found the short-lived Le 
Banquet (1892) and in 1896 published two books — Portraits de 
peintres, a volume of poems, and Les Plaisirs et les jours, a col- 
lection of poems, stories, and sketches. Proust’s outstanding 
work, A la Recherche du temps perdu (15 vols., 1913-27), one 
of the masterpieces of 20" century literature in its representa- 
tion of the nature and texture of memory and its evocation of 
fin de siécle French society, consists of seven parts: Du cété de 
chez Swann (1913); A [Ombre des jeunes filles en fleurs (1918); 
Le Cété de Guermantes (1920); Sodome et Gomorrhe (1921); La 
Prisonniére (1923); Albertine disparue (1925); and Le Temps re- 
trouvé (1927). Though not strictly autobiographical, the novel 
cycle contains much material based on personal recollections 
and encounters. During the last 17 years of his life he was an 
invalid, and spent most of his time locked up in his Paris 
apartment, feverishly working on his manuscripts and revis- 
ing his published work. Raised as a Catholic, Proust alludes 
to his Jewish ancestry in his writings, describing his mother 
and maternal grandparents, and mentioning his grandfather's 
practice of placing a pebble on his parents’ grave. In Du cété de 
chez Swann, his grandfather admits a preference for his Jew- 
ish friends and Proust himself remained on the closest terms 
with Jews such as Léon *Brunschvicg, and the convert Dan- 
iel *Halévy. He always retained some Jewish sympathies, and 
it was he who persuaded Anatole France to intervene in the 
*Dreyfus Affair. A la recherche du temps perdu contains three 
major Jewish characters: the actress *Rachel; the aggressive 
unsympathetic intellectual Albert Bloch; and the assimilated 
Charles Swann, a member of the exclusive Jockey Club, who 
has been seen as Proust’s own alter ego. The snobbishness of 
Proust’s Jewish characters masks their basic insecurity and, 
like his creator, Swann finally discovers his identity when he 
sides with Dreyfus and detaches himself from high society. 
The contrasting titles of Du Cété de chez Swann (“the Side of 
Swann”) and Le Cété de Guermantes (“the Side of Guerman- 
tes”) reflect the conflicting Jewish and non-Jewish sides of 
Proust’s own heritage. Other works published after his death 
include the fragmentary novel, Jean Santeuil (3 vols., 1952), 
and the critical study Contre Sainte-Beuve (1954). 

C.K. Scott Moncrief produced the first English transla- 
tion of A la recherch du temps perdu in the 1920s under the title 
Remembrance of Things Past, reworked by Terence Kilmartin 
and subsequently revised by D.J Enright as In Search of Lost 
Time. Pléiade published its second, definitive French edition 
in 1987-89. Correspondance de Marcel Proust appeared in 
1970-93 in 21 volumes (ed. Philip Kolb). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Spire, Quelques juifs et demi-juifs (1928), 
45-61; Quenell, in: H. Bolitho (ed.), Twelve Jews (1934), 177-993 L. 
Pierre-Quint, Marcel Proust, sa vie, son oeuvre (1936); Moss, The Magic 
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Lantern of Marcel Proust, (1980); Van Praag, in: Revue juive de Genéve, 
5 (May-July, 1937); A. Maurois, The Quest for Proust (1950); Mesnil, 
in: E.J. Finbert (ed.), Aspects du Génie d’Israél (1950), 297-300; G. 
Cattavi, Marcel Proust (Fr., 1958); C. Lehrmann, L’Elément juif dans 
la littérature francaise, 2 (1961), 134-41; G.D. Painter, Marcel Proust, a 
Biography, 2 vols. (1965); C. Mauriac, Proust par lui-méme (1953); de 
Silva Ramos, in: Les cahiers Marcel Proust, 6 (1932), 13-86 (incl. bibl.). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Bloom (ed.), Remembrance of Things Past 
(critical essays; 1992); J.-Y. Tadie, Marcel Proust: A Life (2000); W.C. 
Carter, Marcel Proust: A Life (2000). 

[Georges Cattaui] 


PROVENCAL, ABRAHAM BEN DAVID (16 century), 
scholar of Mantua. He was the son of David b. Abraham *Pro- 
vencal. Abraham was the teacher of Azariah dei Rossi and 
Abraham Portaleone, who refer to him in terms of the highest 
praise and make mention of his extensive knowledge of Torah 
and Talmud, Latin, philosophy, and medicine. The titles of 
doctor of philosophy and doctor of medicine were conferred 
upon him, and from 1563 he started to become widely known 
as an outstanding physician. At the same time he served as 
rabbi in various Italian towns, including Ferrara and Mantua. 
With his father, he planned, in 1564, the founding of a univer- 
sity for the study of Judaism and the general sciences. Both 
David and Abraham Provencal belonged to a group of Italian 
scholars who aspired toward a beneficial merger between the 
curricula of Jewish religious studies and of general knowledge 
in order to strengthen religious education among Jews and to 
minimize the influences of general education. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Guedemann, in: Festschrift... A. Berliner 
(1903), 164-75; J.R. Marcus, Jews in the Medieval World (1938), 381-8; 
H. Friedenwald, Jews and Medicine (1944), 221f.; C. Roth, Jews in 
the Renaissance (1959), 42f., 247f., 254, 331; S. Simonsohn, in: Ks, 37 
(1962), 106, 115, 118f.; M.A. Shulvass, Hayyei ha-Yehudim be-Italyah 
bi-Tekufat ha-Renaissance (1955), 239f. 
[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


PROVENCAL, DAVID BEN ABRAHAM (b. 1506), rabbi of 
Mantua, preacher, and linguist. He was the brother of Moses 
*Provengal. Provengal had the idea of establishing a Jewish 
university in Mantua because he feared a decline in the study 
of Torah in Italy after the burning of the Talmud. In 1564 he 
addressed an appeal on this subject to the Italian communities 
(later published in Ha-Levanon, 5 (1868), 418f., 434f., 450f.). 
According to his plan the curriculum was to include the writ- 
ten and oral law, philosophy, Hebrew grammar, Hebrew po- 
etry, Latin and Italian, grammar, medicine, and astronomy. 
There are differences of opinion as to the extent to which 
the proposed program was carried out. The traditional view 
is that many of the fundamental points were implemented, 
even though the atmosphere of intolerance on the part of the 
Catholic Church toward the Jews of Italy undoubtedly served 
to hinder the fulfillment of the university program. 
Provengal was the author of Ir David, a commentary on 
the Pentateuch, and a commentary on the Song of Songs; Dor 
Haflagah, on the Hebrew words adopted in foreign languages; 
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PROVENGAL, JACOB BEN DAVID 


and Migdal David, on Hebrew grammar. All three books 
have been lost, though they were seen by Azariah dei Rossi. 
Provengal’s defense of Philo against Azariah dei Rossi's criti- 
cisms is not extant either. His commentary to Avot has been 
preserved in manuscript (N. Weisz, Kataloge... D. Kaufmann 
(1906), no. 131). He also proofread the Venice 1565 edition of 
the Pahad Yizhak. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Guedemann, in: Festschrift... A. Berliner 
(1903), 164-75; S. Assaf, Mekorot le-Toledot ha-Hinnukh be- Yisrael, 2 
(1930), 115-20; J.R. Marcus, Jews in the Medieval World (1938), 381-8; 
M.A. Shulvass, Hayyei ha-Yehudim be-Italyah bi-Tekufat ha-Renais- 
sance (1955), index; C. Roth, Jews in the Renaissance (1959), 42f., 247f., 
331; S. Simonsohn, Toledot ha-Yehudim be-Dukkasut Mantovah, 2 


(1964), 422f., 450, 458, 533f. 
[David Tamar] 


PROVENCAL, JACOB BEN DAVID (15" century), scholar 
of France and Italy. It is probable that Jacob was the ancestor 
of the Provengal (Provenzale) family that settled in Mantua 
in the 16" century. He resided first in Marseilles, where he 
engaged in maritime trade, but subsequently went to Naples, 
where he is mentioned in c. 1480 as one of its rabbis. 

It was from Naples that he wrote a letter to Messer David 
b. Judah *Leon of Mantua, in which he expressed his opin- 
ion on the value of secular studies, particularly medicine (see 
Divrei Hakhamim (1849) edited by Eliezer Ashkenazi). He gave 
an approbation for the Agur of Jacob Baruch b. Judah *Landau 
which appears in the Rimini edition of 1526. He also seems to 
have written a commentary on the *Song of Songs which was 
published together with the commentaries of *Saadiah Gaon 
and Joseph ibn *Kaspi in about 1577. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ghirondi-Neppi, 215; Gross, Gal Jud, 383f, 
M.A. Shulvass, Hayyei ha-Yehudim be-Italyah bi-Tekufat ha-Renais- 
sance (1955), 75, 142, 238; C. Roth, Jews in the Renaissance (1959), 


43n. 
[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


PROVENCAL, MOSES BEN ABRAHAM (1503-1575), 
rabbi. He is sometimes referred to as Moses da Rosa from the 
town near Vicenza in which he was apparently born. Brother 
of David *Provengal, Moses was considered one of the great- 
est talmudists and one of the most illustrious scholars of Ital- 
ian Jewry in the Renaissance period. For many decades he was 
rabbi of the Italian community of Mantua, which therefore be- 
came a center of talmudic study. Rabbis turned to him from 
all over Italy and beyond with halakhic problems. With the 
Catholic Counter-Reformation a sociocultural ferment was set 
off in Italy, which spread even to the ghettos, with the result 
that zealous rabbis began to persecute such liberally minded 
scholars as Moses. Matters reached a head when Moses intro- 
duced a new formula for the *Havdalah when a festival imme- 
diately followed the Sabbath. The innovation so aroused the 
wrath of Meir *Katzenellenbogen of Padua and Moses Basilea 
that they secured his expulsion from office, although for some 
unknown reason they later repealed the ban. Another rul- 
ing, in which he invalidated Samuel Venturozzo’s divorce of 
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his wife, the daughter of Joseph Tamari, on the grounds of its 
having been given under duress - brought down upon him 
the censure of many Italian rabbis. He appealed with the help 
of the Court impresario Judah Leone *Sommo to Duke Gug- 
lielmo, who granted him a hearing before an impartial rab- 
binical tribunal. In 1566 he was banned by the rabbis of Ven- 
ice from holding office for three years. Rabbis in Turkey and 
Greece also associated themselves with the ban, and even the 
scholars of Safed entered into the controversy. Moses *Trani 
supported the excommunication, but many of the outstand- 
ing rabbis of Safed, including almost certainly Joseph *Caro, 
supported Provengal. This was apparently the reason that his 
second dismissal also was not implemented, since he contin- 
ued to act as rabbi of Mantua until his death. In 1560 he was 
asked to decide on the permissibility of playing tennis on the 
Sabbath. In his reply, which sheds much valuable information 
on the development of the game, he permitted tennis on the 
Sabbath provided that there was no betting, that rackets were 
not used, and it was not played at the time of the sermon. The 
approbation he gave to the Mantua (1558-60) edition of the 
Zohar shows him to have been in favor of the publication of 
kabbalistic works, which was the subject of a dispute in Italy 
at the time. 

Moses’ works include: Be’ur Inyan Shenei Kavvim, a dis- 
sertation on the Theorem of Apollonius, on two straight lines 
which never meet, which is discussed by Maimonides and 
published in the Sabionetta (1553) edition of Maimonides’ 
Guide of the Perplexed. His commentary on this dissertation 
was translated into Italian by Joseph Shalit (Mantua, 1550) 
and from Italian into Latin with a commentary by F. Barocius 
(Venice, 1586); Elleh ha-Devarim, and a commentary, Be’ur Zeh 
Yaza Rishonah (Mantua, 1566), on the Tamari-Venturozzo di- 
vorce; Hassagot (“notes”) to Meor Einayim (Mantua, 1573) of 
Azariah dei Rossi, published at the end of the book; Be-Shem 
Kadmon (Venice, 1596), abridged rules of Hebrew grammar 
in poetic form; responsa published in various works. Moses’ 
major literary legacy, responsa, and commentaries on various 
tractates of the Talmud, and a commentary to Maimonides’ 
Guide of the Perplexed are almost entirely unpublished. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rivkind, in: Tarbiz, 4 (1933), 366-76; C. Roth, 
Jews in the Renaissance (1959), 28-29, 236, 266; R.W. Henderson in: 
JQR, 26 (1935/36), 1-6; Benayahu, in: Rabbi Yosef Caro, ed. by Y. Ra- 
phael (1969), 304-5; S. Simonsohn, in: Tarbiz, 28 (1958), 381-92; idem, 
Toledot ha-Yehudim be-Dukkasut Mantovah, 2 vols. (1962-64), index; 
I. Tishby, in: Perakim, 1 (1967-68), 140: E. Kupfer, in: Sinai, 63 (1968), 
137-60; idem, in: Tarbiz, 38 (1969), 54-60. 


[Abraham David] 


PROVENCE (Heb. 8311175), region and former province 
of S.E. France corresponding to the present departments of 
Bouches-du-Rhéne, Var, Basses-Alpes, and parts of Vaucluse 
and Dréme. In rabbinical literature the name of Provence is 
frequently applied simultaneously to a part of Languedoc, a 
practice also adopted by some modern scholars which has 
given rise to numerous confusions. *Comtat Venaissin and 
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PROVENCE 








Principal Jewish settlements in medieval Provence. 


the county of *Nice were detached from Provence from the 
administrative point of view at an early date and are therefore 
mainly excluded from this survey. Recent archaeological dis- 
coveries prove that the settlement of Jews in Provence is of an- 
cient date and goes back to at least the end of the first century 
c.E. The earliest documentary evidence for the presence of 
Jews dates from the middle of the fifth century in “Arles. They 
were to be found in large numbers in *Marseilles at the close 
of the sixth century. It was not until the 13" and especially the 
14 century that Jews were to be found in numerous locali- 
ties of Provence, between 80 and 100, more particularly in 
*Aix-en-Provence, *Apt, Aubagne, Berre, Cadenet, Castellane, 
Chateaurenard, Cotignac, *Digne, *Draguignan, Forcalquiers, 
Fréjus, Grasse, *Hyéres, Istres, Lambesc, *Manosque, Moust- 
iers-Sainte-Marie, Pertuis, Peyrolles-en-Provence, Saint Maxi- 
min, *Saint-Rémy, Salon, *Tarascon, *Toulon, and Trets. The 
Jewish population reached a peak on the eve of 1348, when it 
probably numbered about 15,000. 

Regulations governing the activity and administration of 
the communities in Provence are known from 1215 on, as evi- 
denced from the community of Arles. Later the first sumptu- 
ary regulations appear in Provence, as well as charitable con- 
fraternities and the introduction of compulsory education. 
From at least the end of the 13 century an inter-community 
organization existed, though imposed by the government to 
facilitate the collection of the tax rendered by Jews to the sov- 
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ereign of Provence. From the beginning of the 15" century, a 
special official, the “Conservateur des Juifs,” was responsible 
for their protection and adjudication; the office was coveted 
by the leading families of Provence, because of the consider- 
able revenue it brought in. 

The principal occupation of the Jews in Provence was 
*moneylending; the rate of interest charged was very low for 
that period, from 10 to 25%. However they only lent small 
sums destined for expenses and did not possess the capital 
required for commercial loans on a large scale; the latter was 
furnished by Christians of Provence and Languedoc, Italians, 
and Catalans. Hence, not a single Jew is found among the cred- 
itors of King René of Provence (1434-80) although members 
of the Forbin family of Provence and of the Doria family of 
Genoa are frequently recorded. Jewish participation in com- 
merce was also dependent on this factor. Jews did not have 
the capital required to engage in large business upon their 
own initiative but often acted as brokers. They were therefore 
involved in most transactions of wheat and wine. They also 
traded in spices and textiles and the sale or lease of houses. 
The number of Jewish physicians in Provence was particularly 
great and in some towns they formed 5% of the Jewish work- 
ing population; this would have amounted to one physician 
for every 100 persons if their services had been restricted to 
the Jewish community, but they also treated Christians, often 
holding the official function of municipal physician, and were 
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particularly in demand when epidemics broke out. Their fees 
were nevertheless far lower than those of their Christian col- 
leagues. In agriculture, Jews in Provence often cultivated vine- 
yards. They also owned and worked fields, as well as market 
gardens, especially in the vicinity of Digne. 

From having been subject to the direct authority of local 
lords, particularly the bishops, the Jews were placed under the 
jurisdiction of the count from the time of Charles of Anjou’s 
suzerainty (1246-85). In 1276 he limited the jurisdiction over 
the Jews which had been assumed by the Inquisition. In con- 
trast, his successor Charles 11 (1285-1309) issued a regulation 
in 1294 which reintroduced several anti-Jewish measures of 
ecclesiastical origin: the employment of Christians by Jews 
was forbidden; the Jews were barred from public functions; 
they were compelled to wear the distinctive *badge. At the 
time of the expulsion of the Jews from France in 1306, those 
of Provence were exposed to vexations of a fiscal nature. In 
1310 King Robert (1309-45) ordered his officers to assist the 
Jews to collect the debts which were due them. He refused to 
consider a request of several ecclesiastics to expel the Jews, 
but stringently applied the separationist measures which had 
been issued against them. Jewish quarters had developed in 
various towns spontaneously, but from 1341 at the latest, Jew- 
ish residence was confined to a separate quarter in the towns 
of Provence. The first anti-Jewish disturbances on a large scale 
broke out in Provence in 1331. In 1340 other disturbances oc- 
curred in Moustiers and Forcalquiers. The severest anti-Jew- 
ish riots of the 14'* century took place in 1348, at the time of 
the *Black Death; in Toulon, the community was almost com- 
pletely annihilated; there were also attacks in Apt and through- 
out Provence. The loss of life and property suffered by the Jews 
was so considerable that Queen Jeanne (1343-82) reduced the 
tax of the Jews of Provence to one-half of its usual rate for ten 
years. Before the end of this reprieve, new persecutions broke 
out in several towns in 1355. 

The 15" century on the whole was an extremely favorable 
period for the Jews of Provence. In an edict of 1423, Queen 
Yolande extended protection to the Jews from arbitrary arrest 
if there were no reliable witnesses; every accuser of a Jew was 
required to identify himself by name and provide a surety; a 
Jew was not to be imprisoned if he could provide bail, un- 
less for crime liable to corporal punishment. King René was 
known as “the good king,” a sobriquet which applied to his 
treatment of the Jews as well. In 1443 he renewed the edicts 
of Queen Yolande which had been so favorable to the Jews. In 
1454 he authorized the admission of Jews to every category of 
commerce, trade, and craft, as well as to certain public func- 
tions of a fiscal nature. He reduced the size of the Jewish badge 
and exempted the Jews from wearing it while traveling. He ex- 
pressed his opposition to instances of forced baptism and even 
penalized those who had perpetrated such acts. 


Within France 


In 1481, after the death of René, Provence became united with 
the Kingdom of France, from which the Jews had been “defini- 
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tively” expelled in 1394. The privileges of the Jews of Provence 
were nevertheless renewed in 1482. However, from 1484, anti- 
Jewish disturbances broke out in Arles, Aix, and Marseilles. 
This looting and violence was perpetrated by bands of laborers 
hired for the harvest season from Dauphine, Auvergne, and 
the mountain regions of Provence. In Tarascon, where they 
threatened the Jews, the latter were effectively protected by the 
officials of the town. Charles v111, who, although aged only 
14, already nominally governed France, took the Jews under 
his protection. However, a voluntary exodus began and was 
accelerated when similar disorders were repeated in 1485. On 
this occasion, the bands of seasonal workers were reinforced 
by the inhabitants of the town who took part in looting the 
Jewish quarter. The Jews once more took refuge in the castle. 
From 1484, one town after another called for their expulsion. 
In Marseilles, which had also demanded their expulsion, a 
veritable gang had been organized to rob the Jews, although 
protests were voiced against their departure. New anti-Jew- 
ish disorders broke out in Tarascon in 1489, in Arles before 
July 1493, and in Manosque in 1495, led by the Carmelites and 
Franciscans. Louis x11 finally issued a general expulsion order 
against the Jews of Provence in 1498. Not enforced at the time, 
the order was renewed in 1500 and again at the end of July 1501. 
On this occasion, it was definitively implemented. 

The only alternative to exile offered to the Jews of 
Provence was conversion to Christianity and a number chose 
such a solution. However, after a short while — if only to com- 
pensate partially for the loss of revenues caused by the depar- 
ture of the Jews - the king imposed a special tax on them, re- 
ferred to as “the tax of the neophytes.’ A roster dating from 
1512 enumerates 122 to 164 persons (probably heads of fami- 
lies) subjected to this tax living in 16 important localities of 
Provence. These converts and their descendants soon became 
the objects of social discrimination, a situation against which 
the parliament of Provence reacted in 1542. The campaign of 
discrimination was nevertheless maintained. A pamphlet pub- 
lished in 1611 attributed the miserable condition of the parlia- 
ment of Provence to the neophytes. Around the beginning of 
the 18 century a lampoon entitled “Critique du nobiliare de 
Provence,’ which accused a large number of aristocratic fami- 
lies of being of Jewish origin, gained notoriety. To this cam- 
paign must also be attributed the adaptation to Provengal of a 
forgery of Spanish origin: this was a mere literary farce in the 
form of an exchange of letters between the Jews of Arles and 
those of Constantinople. The correspondence was supposedly 
conducted at the close of the 15" century, when the Jews of 
Provence asked how they were to act in order to avoid expul- 
sion. The Jews of Constantinople, according to this, counseled 
them to accept baptism while inwardly remaining Jews, stating 
that once they had attained the powerful positions to which 
the Christian religion admitted them, they would be able to 
avenge all the former miseries which they had endured. 

During the second half of the 17" century a number of 
Jews attempted to reestablish themselves in Provence, follow- 
ing the edict issued by the minister Colbert in March 1669 
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which granted Marseilles the status of a “tax-free port.” How- 
ever, on complaints of the chamber of commerce of that town 
the parliament of Provence renewed the prohibitions against 
the residence of Jews there. Although the parliament autho- 
rized their temporary residence during the 18" century to en- 
able them to trade at the fairs, a further attempt by a number 
of Jews to settle permanently, on this occasion in Aix, was 
prevented. Before the French Revolution abolished the ad- 
ministrative entity of Provence, the first community outside 
the southwest, Alsace-Lorraine and Comtat Venaissin, was 
formed in Marseilles. 
For later history see *France. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


Cultural Life 

The fortuitous geographical circumstance in which Provence 
was situated between three great intellectual centers - Spain, 
Italy, and Franco-Germany - had a decisive effect on the devel- 
opment of Provence as a major center for Jewish learning and 
literature. The incorporation of Provence into the Christian 
Carolingian Empire severed it from contact with Jews in Mus- 
lim lands until the 12» century. As a result the early cultural 
life of Provence was closely allied with that of the Franco-Ger- 
man center. Unlike their contemporaries in Spain, Provengal 
scholars focused entirely on the Talmud in the development 
of their cultural life. Their achievements were of some impor- 
tance. While scholars in Arles at one time turned to those in 
Lucca, Italy, for guidance, Torah centers in France, Germany, 
and Italy often looked to Provence for the solution of halakhic 
difficulties and exchanged responsa with Provengal scholars. 
Provengal halakhic traditions were expressed largely in oral 
rather than in written form. Provence had an important influ- 
ence on the development of Midrash, both in their creation 
of new Midrashim and the editing of older ones; of equal im- 
portance were its minhagim, some merging Babylonian and 
Palestinian influences. 

At the beginning of the 12" century a large part of 
Provence was incorporated into Catalonia, bringing Pro- 
vencal scholars into contact with those of *Barcelona. The 
result was a greater spirit of enlightenment in Provence and 
the broadening of its intellectual horizon to include interest 
in the sciences and language. That development was speeded 
up considerably with the invasion of Spain by the *Almohads 
in the middle of the 12" century and the consequent flight of 
many Spanish thinkers to Provence when Jewish centers in 
Spain were destroyed. The cultural life of Provence was con- 
siderably enriched as a result. Major changes took place in 
biblical exegesis; scholars increasingly engaged in the natural 
sciences; there was a flowering of interest in poetry, lexicog- 
raphy, grammar, and philosophy. Major effort was expended 
on the translation of literature from Arabic to Hebrew. Nev- 
ertheless, the halakhic knowledge of Provencal scholars was 
not lost, Ashkenazi influences remained, and the contact with 
Ashkenazi scholarship was deepened. Through the work of 
Spanish scholars the influences of Isaac *Alfasi and the Bab- 
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ylonian geonim were deeply felt in Provence; Ashkenazi and 
Spanish approaches to the halakhah found a new synthesis 
in the work of Provencal halakhists. Unlike Spain it was in 
Provence that the philosophers and grammarians also wrote 
works on halakhah. Great interest was kindled in mysticism, 
also, and philosophical knowledge was profound enough to 
make Provence a major focus of the *Maimonidean contro- 
versy. Into the 14" century Provence remained the meeting 
point of different intellectual systems and an area of consid- 
erable intellectual ferment. 

Prominent among the scholars of Provence were R. 
Moses of Arles, a correspondent of Kalonymus of Rome; R. 
Judah b. Moses of Arles, his son, mentioned by Rashi in Sefer 
ha-Pardes; *Gershon b. Solomon of Arles, author of the meta- 
physical work, Shaar ha-Shamayim, *Kalonymus b. Kalony- 
mus (1281-after 1328), translator and author of Even-Bohan; 
Kalonymus b. David b. Todros, 14'+-century Bible commen- 
tator; *Isaac b. Abba Mari of Marseilles (12"* century), author 
of a commentary to the Code of Alfasi as well as Sefer ha-It- 
tur; Joseph of Marseilles, Bible commentator mentioned by 
Judah Messer Leon; Aaron b. Abraham b. Isaac and Shem Tov 
Falcon, the correspondents of Solomon b. Abraham *Adret; 
Samuel b. Judah, 14'"-century scientist and translator of the 
commentary of Averroes on Aristotle's Ethics; Moses de Salon, 
philosopher and teacher of Kalonymus b. Kalonymus; Bon- 
judas Nathan Crescas, physician, noted through the medical 
work, Sod ha-Sodot; and *Nissim b. Moses of Marseilles, 14*»- 
century author of a commentary on the Pentateuch entitled 


Maaseh Nissim. 
[Alexander Shapiro] 
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PROVERB (Heb. ?w79, mashal; pl. 0°?w, meshalim). The 
term “proverb” as a translation of the biblical Hebrew word 
mashal denotes certain specific literary forms, particularly of 
wisdom literature. Several of these forms are also referred to 
by the words pitgam and mikhtam in post-biblical Hebrew 
(although in the Bible these two terms have other connota- 
tions). The literary forms referred to in the Bible by the term 
mashal are of different types, and scholars are divided on the 
question of the connection between these forms, as well as on 
the basic meaning of the biblical term mashal. In post-bibli- 
cal Hebrew, mashal signifies several poetic forms, ie., figures 
of speech or types of ornate style. The nature of these poetic 
forms, which are found particularly in classical literature, has 
been elucidated in Western thought. Parallels to these poetic 
forms are found in the Bible, although its authors were not 
conscious of them. Discussions of the term mashal, therefore, 
may fall into two sections: the first, devoted to mashal in its 
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broader post-biblical sense, i.e., as referring to poetic forms in 
general, and the second, to mashal in its more limited sense, 
i.e., in its specific use in the Bible as a concept associated prin- 
cipally with wisdom literature. 


Poetic Forms 

Many examples of basic figures of speech, such as similes and 
metaphors, occur in the Bible. These are common in every 
language, and occur even in daily conversation. The complex 
literary forms known as meshalim in post-biblical Hebrew are 
structured on these basic figures of speech. 


ALLEGORY. An allegory is a metaphor expanded to the di- 
mensions of a narrative in which all the details reflect the ac- 
tual subject of the metaphor. Examples of allegory in the Bible 
are to be found, in particular, in Ezekiel’s account of the great 
eagle and the top of the cedar (17:3-12), of the lioness and her 
whelps (19:2-9), of the vine that was uprooted and withered 
(19:10-14), of the pot set on fire (24:3-5), of the cedar in Leb- 
anon that was cut down (31:3-17), and of the shepherds who 
neglected the sheep (34:2-31), as well as others. The descrip- 
tion of old age at the end of Ecclesiastes (12:2-6) is not alle- 
gorical, but consists rather of a series of metaphors which do 
not combine to form a narrative. On the other hand, there 
are expressions which, while they are not allegories, contain 
the elements of allegory, being extended metaphors which do 
not reach the proportions of an actual narrative, for example, 
Balaam’s comparison of Israel to a lion (Num. 24:8-9). 


PARABLE. A parable is an independent narrative in which 
a particular detail contains a moral that is applicable beyond 
the content of the narrative itself. Examples of parables in the 
Bible are Nathan's tale of the poor man’s ewe lamb (11 Sam. 
12:1-4), and, to some extent, Jehoash’s story of the thistle and 
the cedar in Lebanon (11 Kings 14:9). Isaiah’s song of the vine- 
yard (5:1-6) may be either an allegory or a parable. 


FABLE. A fable isa story whose figures are taken from the ani- 
mal or vegetable realm and are endowed with human charac- 
teristics; it has a moral which is applicable beyond the content 
of the narrative itself. Examples of fables in the Bible are Jo- 
tham’s tale of the trees that sought a king for themselves (Judg. 
9:8-15), and, to a certain extent, Jehoash’s account of the thistle 
and the cedar in Lebanon (11 Kings 14:9). The sayings drawn 
from the animal realm in Proverbs (6:6—8; 30:24-31) and the 
descriptions of animals in God’s reply to Job (38:39-39:303 
40:15—41:26) cannot be considered fables because they do not 
contain personification; they are rather didactic statements 
based on observation of natural phenomena. 


Mashal in the Bible 

The term mashal in the Bible can be elucidated either by means 
of etymological investigation or by examining its actual usage 
and combining the features common to all the literary forms 
to which it refers. These two methods have been accompanied 
by conjecture and differences of opinion among scholars, and 
neither has as yet produced any definitive results. 
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ETYMOLOGY. The root msl, from which the word mashal is 
derived, has two etymologies, both of which have been used 
to explain the nature of the biblical mashal. Some scholars 
base their interpretation of mashal on one meaning of the 
root msl, which is “resemblance” or “the equating of one thing 
to another, found in the Arabic mithl, and the Aramaic mil. 
While some scholars maintain that this meaning indicates 
the primary tendency of the mashal which is to compare and 
allegorize (Koenig, Eissfeldt, Johnson, et al.), others find it 
an allusion to the element of sympathetic magic prevalent in 
the ancient proverb (Godbey). This meaning of the root msl 
does not occur in Canaanite, but a trace of it is to be found 
in the Bible: “Upon earth there is not his like” (Job 41:25[33]), 
although the absolute state of the noun here is moshel (2win), 
not mashal (w7). The Bible contains examples of meshalim 
that are not allegorical in character but simply songs (see be- 
low). Another meaning of the root msl implies government 
and rule; equivalents are found in Canaanite inscriptions, 
and in the Bible ms] commonly has this meaning. On the ba- 
sis of this meaning of the root, some scholars seek to explain 
the primary significance of the mashal as the statement of an 
influential man who is endowed with authority (Pedersen, 
Bostroem, Bentzen). However, this explanation, too, is forced 
and cannot be completely reconciled with the examples of 
meshalim in the Bible. 


LITERARY FORMS. ‘The following are the literary forms called 
mashal in the Bible: 


‘The Folk Saying. The characteristic features of the folk say- 
ing are its widespread use and its pithy, concentrated for- 
mulation, which gives pointed expression to popular experi- 
ence and wisdom. In the Bible, such sayings are prefaced by 
expressions attesting to their popular character. At times the 
identical saying occurs in two different passages, further evi- 
dence of its widespread use. The saying, “Is Saul also among 
the prophets?” is quoted in two narratives and is introduced 
by the statements: “Therefore it became a mashal” and “where- 
fore they say” (1 Sam. 10:12; 19:24). A folk saying of the period 
of the Babylonian Exile, “The fathers have eaten sour grapes, 
and the children’s teeth are set on edge,” is mentioned in two 
prophetic books (Jer. 31:29; Ezek. 18:2-3). Another contempo- 
rary saying current in Palestine is quoted by Ezekiel (12:22-23), 
while David repeats to Saul the mashal of the Kedemites, “Out 
of the wicked comes forth wickedness” (1 Sam. 24:13). There 
are introductory expressions hinting at other folk sayings 
quoted in the Bible which, by analogy, may presumably also 
be regarded as meshalim, although they are not called such 
in the Bible, for example: “Like Nimrod a mighty hunter be- 
fore the Lord” (Gen. 10:9). There are other statements which 
have the characteristics of folk sayings even though they are 
not prefaced by introductory expressions, for example, “For 
as the man is, so is his strength” (Judg. 8:21) and “Let not him 
that girds on his armor boast himself as he that puts it off” 
(1 Kings 20:11). 
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‘The Literary Saying. The literary saying does not differ in form 
from the folk saying, except that it is not in common use, be- 
ing coined by a wisdom writer who uses a fixed formula in 
which to cast conventional thoughts of his school. Compila- 
tions of literary sayings are extant in the second and fifth col- 
lections of the Book of Proverbs (10:1-22:16; chs. 25-29) and 
segments of them are embodied in other collections of that 
book (see *Proverbs). These sayings inculcate the particular 
outlook of wisdom literature. Groups of literary sayings have 
also been incorporated in Ecclesiastes as quotations from its 
author’s wisdom compositions, their conventional contents 
frequently contradicting Ecclesiastes’ essentially pessimis- 
tic reflections. One passage attests that Koheleth “also taught 
the people knowledge, weighing, and studying, and arrang- 
ing proverbs [meshalim] with great care” (12:9), that is, he re- 
dacted and composed many meshalim that are not included in 
this book. At times it is impossible to know whether a saying is 
literary or popular, such as the following statement by Ezekiel 
concerning Jerusalem: “Everyone who uses proverbs will use 
this proverb about you saying, ‘Like mother, like daughter” 
(Ezek. 16:44), and Jeremiah’s remark, “What has straw in com- 
mon with wheat?” (Jer. 23:28). It cannot be determined whether 
in these passages the prophets are quoting current sayings or 
coining new ones. Sometimes a literary saying may be adopted 
and widely used by the people, as is the case with many biblical 
verses which in the course of time became popular sayings. 


The Poetic Utterance. The poetic utterance is also called 
mashal in the Bible. Sometimes such an utterance contains 
obvious metaphorical and allegorical features, as in Ezekiel’s 
statements about the great eagle and the top of the cedar 
(17:2-10), the forest of the South (21:1-5), and the pot set on 
the fire (24:3-11), all of which he calls meshalim. Sometimes, 
although the poetic utterance lacks these features it is still 
termed a mashal. It may have been popular - a sort of folk 
saying, like the song which the ballad singers uttered on the 
overthrow of Heshbon by Sihon king of the Amorites (Num. 
21:27-30). In some cases the poetic utterance may not even 
have been popular and yet been called a mashal. The first 
collection in Proverbs (1-9) contains about a dozen poetical- 
rhetorical units, all of them literary compositions bearing the 
imprint of the wisdom school; most of these have no allegori- 
cal features; their contents are evident and explicit, yet all are 
called meshalim (Prov. 1:1). Two psalms that are referred to as 
meshalim have neither a folk character nor employ allegory - 
the one speaks of the fate of the wicked (Ps. 49), the other re- 
views the history of Israel from the Exodus until the building 
of the Temple in Jerusalem (Ps. 78). Job's last two monologues 
are similarly called meshalim, and from their superscriptions: 
“And Job took up his mashal, and said” (Job 27:1; 29:1), it seems 
that his earlier utterances during the discussion are also re- 
garded as meshalim. At the same time, several poetic utter- 
ances that are called meshalim do not even seem to belong to 
wisdom literature, e.g., Balaam’s songs (Num. 23:7-10, 18-24; 
2.4:3-9, 15-24); the derisive elegy on the fall of the king of Bab- 
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ylon (Isa. 14:4-22); and the song of the ballad singers on the 
overthrow of Heshbon, referred to above. 


CONCLUSION. To understand more fully the meaning of 
mashal in the Bible, the features common to all the above- 
mentioned literary forms may be combined and in this way 
the essential characteristics of the concept determined. The 
first, and indispensable, characteristic of the mashal is its po- 
etic form. All the meshalim quoted or alluded to in the Bible 
take the form of a song, while the mashal and the song (shir) 
are mentioned as analogous concepts in I Kings 5:12. Folk say- 
ings of a few words (see above) must thus be understood as 
versets of poetry. Prose statements are never termed meshalim 
in the Bible. Thus the story of Jotham in Judges 9:8-15 and that 
of Nathan in 11 Samuel 12:1-4 are not called meshalim. The dif- 
ference between a mashal and a song (shir) apparently lies in 
the fact that the song was set to a tune and its recitation accom- 
panied by musical instruments, whereas the mashal may have 
been associated with some melody, but was generally simply 
declaimed. The wisdom psalm is an exception, however, in- 
sofar as it has the form of a mashal and yet is at the same time 
a psalm (Ps. 49:5). Another characteristic of the mashal is its 
rhetorical aspect. It is intended for oral recitation only. Every 
mashal quoted in the Bible is accompanied by a statement 
indicating that it was, or was supposed to be, uttered aloud. 
Frequently it is prefaced by the phrase “to take up a mashal” 
(Num. 23:7, 18; 24:3; Isa. 14:4; Micah 2:4; Hab. 2:6; Job 27:1; 29:1). 
In Ezekiel, the usual phrase employed is “to use [or speak] a 
mashal” (Ezek. 12:23; 16:44; 17:2; 18:2-3, et al.). The Bible says 
that Solomon “spoke three thousand mashal” (1 Kings 5:12). 
Of the literary compositions assembled in Proverbs and called 
meshalim - the poetic units in the first collection (Prov. 1-9) 
and the literary sayings in the second and the fifth (10:1-22:16; 
chs. 25-29) — some bear a clear rhetorical stamp, and all were 
apparently intended to be declaimed and memorized in the 
wisdom schools (see *Proverbs). Also characteristic of the 
mashal is its essentially secular nature. It is not the word of God 
but specifically the product of human “wisdom? A prophetic 
statement in the name of God, even if in the form of a poem, 
is never called a mashal, unless the prophet is commanded to 
compose meshalim, as in Isaiah 14:4 and in Ezekiel. In such 
instances, the prophet employs, as it were, his own wisdom 
and creative talents to proclaim the word of God specifically 
in the form of a mashal. Balaam’s meshalim are similarly to be 
understood as the product of his occult science, as the expres- 
sion of his skill in cursing and blessing (cf. Num. 22:6; Josh. 
13:22; see *Balaam). These characteristics lend probability to 
the view that the mashal originated either in wisdom circles, or 
in those close to it, or in ancient folk wisdom (as distinct from 
aristocratic wisdom whose compositions have been assembled 
in the Book of Proverbs), the occurrence of the mashal in the 
prophetic books being explained as the use by the prophets of 
ready-made formulas. The figures of Balaam and of the ballad 
singers who on important occasions expressed themselves in 
mashal (Num. 21:27) point to pre-Solomonic times. The figure 
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ARTOM, CESARE (1879-1934), Italian biologist. Artom was 
born in Asti and went to the university at Turin. In 1903 he was 
appointed assistant in zoology at the University of Cagliari. 
Here he acquired his lifelong interest in the biological prob- 
lems presented by the brine-shrimp Artemia salina, which 
abounds in the nearby salt lake of San Bartolomeo. After a pe- 
riod of study in the Wuerzburg laboratory of Theodor Boveri 
(1908-12), Artom held academic posts at Genoa, Rome, Siena, 
and Sassari. In 1926 he was appointed to the chair of zoology 
and comparative anatomy at Pavia, which he held until his 
death. Apart from his writings on the brine-shrimp, he made 
more general contributions on the chromosomal and cellular 


aspects of heredity. 
- [Mordecai L. Gabriel] 


ARTOM, ELIA SAMUELE (1887-1965), Italian rabbi and 
author. Born in Turin, Artom graduated from the Rabbini- 
cal College in Florence and served as rabbi in various com- 
munities, among them Tripoli (Libya, 1920-23) and Florence 
(1926-35), where he also taught at the university and at the 
Rabbinical College. He settled in Palestine in 1939, but from 
1953 to 1965 he spent part of the year in Italy, teaching at the 
Rabbinical Schools of Turin and Rome. Among his many pu- 
pils was his son Emanuele (1916-_ ). Artom’s son Reuven was 
killed in action during the Israel War of Independence in 1948. 
A close friendship bound Artom to the distinguished scholar 
Umberto (M.D.) *Cassuto, who was his brother-in-law. Ar- 
tom’s work includes numerous biblical studies, and he also 
wrote on literature, grammar, history, halakhah, and Jewish 
thought. Artom’s major work is a Hebrew commentary, with 
introduction, to the Bible (edited by M.D. Cassuto, 1952-57) 
and a Hebrew translation, commentary, and introduction to 
the Apocrypha (1958-67). His bibliography is contained in a 
posthumously published essay on the spiritual problems of 
modern Israel (Hayyei Yisrael ha-Hadashim 1966). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Israel, 50 nos. 23-28 (1965); A. Segré, in: RMI, 
31 (1965) 209-15, Torath Chajim, no. 53 (1970). 
[Alfredo Mordechai Rabello] 


ARTSCROLL, US. Judaica publishing house. Mesorah Pub- 
lications, best known through its imprimatur, ArtScroll, was 
established in Brooklyn, New York, in 1976 by Rabbis Meir 
*Zlotowitz and Nosson *Scherman. It has since grown into 
one of the largest, most financially successful, and innova- 
tive Judaica publishing houses in the English-speaking world. 
It has well-established markets throughout the U.S., Canada, 
the U.K., Australia, and South Africa, as well as the anglo- 
phone community in Israel, and it enjoys a growing presence 
in French-, Spanish-, and Russian-language Judaica mar- 
kets in the Former Soviet Union, France, Argentina, Mexico, 
and elsewhere. ArtScroll furnishes this international market 
with bilingual Bibles, liturgical and talmudic texts, halakhic 
commentaries, and various “non’-religious genres, includ- 
ing popular history books, biographies and memoirs, youth 
literature, novels, pop-psychology and self-help books, cook- 
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books, and curriculum materials for primary Jewish educa- 
tion. 

Although ArtScroll defines itself as a totally independent 
Torah publisher, without ties to any of the major institutions 
of Jewish public life, its editors and authors are intimately re- 
lated to the *haredi yeshivah world. ArtScroll’s primary mis- 
sion is to translate (in the sense of moving both from leshon 
ha-kodesh to English and from erudite to popular) Jewish ca- 
nonical texts, supplanting what the press and its supporters 
regard as inadequate, distorted, or otherwise illegitimate rep- 
resentations of Jewish ritual practice, historical imagination, 
and theoretical knowledge, and replacing these with “cor- 
rected” editions. Eschewing many of the norms of translation 
and commentary familiar to other English-language publish- 
ers (such as the incorporation of philological and archaeologi- 
cal evidence from diverse sources), the ArtScroll cadre seeks 
a return to what it defines as “Torah-true” interpretations of 
Jewish texts, the authenticity of which is secured by ArtScroll’s 
close association with the gedolim of the yeshivah world. On 
these terms, ArtScroll functions as a vehicle for instilling a 
deeper understanding of Jewish tradition, a more intensive 
engagement with Jewish textual practice, and a greater ob- 
servance of Jewish law, all defined from an unapologetically 
haredi perspective. 

ArtScroll has won the loyalty of a large, and apparently 
growing, constituency of readers and users of Jewish books — 
especially their Siddur, Chumash, and Talmud, which enjoy 
considerable appeal among both centrist (or “modern’) and 
haredi Orthodox Jews, as well as “Conservadox” Jews, who 
have become disaffected with the mainstream Conservative 
movement. Thus ArtScroll has effectively displaced many of 
the key liturgical works of English-speaking Orthodox Jews 
for the past two generations, such as the Birnbaum Siddur, the 
Hertz Chumash, and even the siddurim of De Sola Pool and 
Singer (in the U.K.). More broadly, the press has a command- 
ing presence in Jewish libraries, bookstores, day schools, and 
community centers throughout the English-speaking world. 
In part, these successes can be attributed to ArtScroll’s distinct 
institutional structure (operating both as a nonprofit orga- 
nization and as a business venture), the pool of authors and 
translators with whom the press works, and its keen marketing 
sense. Artscroll’s prayer books, for instance, are produced in 
various formats, including interlinear translations and translit- 
erated versions, in different sizes, for daily or weekly usage, as 
well as slightly modified editions catering to specific clienteles. 
These include versions of the ArtScroll Siddur for Ashkenazi, 
hasidic, and Sephardi services, as well as versions specifically 
designed for the Orthodox Union, and - to the surprise of 
many observers - an arrangement with the *Rabbinical Coun- 
cil of America to produce a modified version of the ArtScroll 
Siddur bearing the Rca imprimatur, which included the prayer 
for the State of Israel, omitted from the standard, haredi ver- 
sion. ArtScroll has also embarked on large-scale translation 
projects that have had little precedent (and not much success) 
among other English-language Judaica publishers, such as in 
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of Balaam also suggests that the ancient mashal was connected 
with sorcery and magic, those who practiced them being like- 
wise included in the category of wise men (cf. Gen. 41:8; Ex. 
7:11; Isa. 44:25; Ps. 58:6; cf. Isa. 3:3: “the skillful enchanter”). In 
the course of time the mashal apparently developed in several 
directions. Mention has been made above of the pithy saying 
and the poetic utterance. Other changes of nuance in the char- 
acter of the mashal are expressed in the Bible by combining 
mashal with another word thus producing hendiadys or par- 
allelism. The words mashal and hidah (“riddle”) in parallel- 
ism allude to a mashal whose contents are somewhat obscure 
and for whose comprehension some knowledge and ability are 
necessary (Ezek. 17:2; Hab. 2:6; Ps. 49:5; 78:2; Prov. 1:6). Ac- 
cordingly, it may be inferred that the hidah, too, in particular 
one which is in the form of a poem and whose solution takes 
a poetic form (cf. Judg. 14:14, 18), is in essence close to the 
mashal. The combination of mashal and sheninah (“byword”; 
Deut. 28:37; 1 Kings 9:7; Jer. 24:9; 11 Chron. 7:20; and in ellip- 
tic form in Ps. 69:12) refers to a mashal marked by derision 
and irony. This characteristic is also alluded to in the combi- 
nation of ‘ot, “sign? and meshalim (Ezek. 14:8) and of mashal 
and menod rosh (“shaking of the head”; Ps. 44:15). An example 
of the derisive mashal occurs in Isaiah 14:4-23. Another term 
used in the Bible to express irony is melizah, “taunt, and hence 
the combination of mashal and melizah (Hab. 2:6; Prov. 1:6). 
Some maintain that the moshelim, mentioned by the prophet 
in Isaiah 28:14, refer to composers of meshalim. According 
to this interpretation, they composed taunting meshalim, as 
is also evident from the verses that follow. The parallelism 
of mashal and nehi, “lamentation” (Micah 2:4), alludes to a 
mashal which has the characteristics of an elegy. An example 
of this type of mashal occurs in Isaiah 14:4-23, and to some 
extent in Numbers 21:27-30. Another possible tendency in the 
development of the mashal is the emphasis on metaphorical 
and allegorical features, which are the determining character- 
istics of Ezekiel’s meshalim and are found, to a certain extent, 
in other meshalim as well. The verse which says of Solomon 
that “he spoke of trees, from the cedar that is in Lebanon to 
the hyssop that grows out of the wall; he spoke also of beasts, 
and of birds, and of reptiles, and of fish” (1 Kings 5:13 [4:33]) 
may refer to meshalim of an allegorical and fabulous nature. 
On the other hand, it may simply refer to didactic sayings and 
poems. It is difficult to assume that originally the allegorical 
aspect determined the essential character of meshalim. 
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PROVERBS, BOOK OF (Heb. wD 190, Sefer Mishlei), one 
of the three “wisdom books” of the Hagiographa, representing 
the affirmative and didactic element in wisdom (hokhmah), in 
contrast to the radical questioning of Job and Ecclesiastes. In 
its present form the book appears to have served as a manual 
for the moral and religious instruction of the young. Compris- 
ing materials of various kinds gleaned from the long tradition 
of wisdom, the book was used in schools by professional sages 
(cf. Eccles. 12:9-12; Ecclus. 6:23-28). The teacher’s objectives 
and methods are outlined in Proverbs 1:2-6, namely, culti- 
vation of the mind and training in ethical principles by the 
use of *proverbs (mashal), epigrams (melizah), sayings of the 
sages, and riddles (hidah) or puzzling questions. The teacher's 
basic theme is summed up in the motto with which he begins 
and ends the introduction to the older materials - “The fear 
of the Lord is the beginning [or first requirement, chief part] 
of knowledge [wisdom]” (1:7; 9:10). 


Title 

In the Masoretic Text the title Mishle Shelomo ben David Me- 
lekh Yisrael is usually abbreviated Mishle (so Lxx, Vulg.). Sol- 
omon is here named as the traditionally supreme sage and 
patron of wisdom; this neither proves nor necessarily implies 
a claim of authorship. According to 1 Kings 5:12-13, Solomon 
authored 3,000 proverbs, which are said to have addressed 
the nature of trees and animals, presumably as fables illumi- 
nating the behavior of humankind. There are, however, very 
few examples of this genre preserved in the Book of Prov- 
erbs itself (e.g., 6:6-8; 30:24-31). Statements such as Proverbs 
20:2, 8, 26 are not such as would come from a king’s own lips. 
Two divisions of the book are each headed Mishle Shelomo, 
which would be redundant if the title in 1:1 were intended to 
be comprehensive. Other authors are named in 22:17, 24:23; 
30:1; and 31:1. It is therefore probable that the title of the book 
was taken over and adapted from 10:1 when chapters 1-9 were 
prefixed to the previously existing materials. The word mashal, 
literally “likeness, comparison” (cf. Akkadian masdlu, “to be 
similar to”), would most obviously refer to proverbial expres- 
sions employing similes (e.g., Ezek. 16:44, “like mother, like 
daughter”). In practice however, mashal is applied to a wide 
variety of compositions characterized by elevated language or 
rhetorical style, such as prophetic speeches, parables, and even 
extended series of oaths (e.g. Num. 23:7; Ezek. 17:2; Job 27:1). 
Indeed, in the Hebrew Bible itself, mashal appears alongside 
and is linked to such disparate designations as kelalah, “curse”; 
lit., “deprecation” (Jer 24:9), neginah, “(taunt) song” (Ps. 69:13), 
nehi, “lament” (Mic. 2:4), and ot, “sign,” “symbol” (Ezek. 14:8). 
In Proverbs 10-22:16 and chapters 25-29 the heading Mishle 
Shelomo may have designated the literary form characteristic 
of these sections, namely, a single-line proverb in poetic par- 
allelism, as distinguished from the half-line or prosaic form 
of colloquial sayings (cf. 1 Sam. 10:12; 24:14). 


The Wisdom Tradition 
The cultivation of hokhmah as an understanding of the good 
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and satisfactory life had a long history in ancient Israel. In and 
of itself, the term has no ethical content, but means simply a 
special skill or superior ability. The moral and religious ele- 
ment, broadly speaking, is an expansion of its meaning. In Job 
38:36 and 39:17 it denotes simply intelligence. The “wisdom” 
of Bezalel was his expertness as a craftsman (Ex. 35:30-35). 
The word is used even of the disgraceful cunning of Jonadab 
(11 Sam. 13:3). In 1 Kings it refers successively to Solomon's 
cleverness (2:6), his moral discernment (3:12), his encyclo- 
pedic knowledge (5:9), and his special ability as a king (5:21). 
The wise women of Tekoa and Abel in 11 Samuel 14:2 ff., and 
20:16 ff. are characterized chiefly in terms of their rhetorical 
skills and mastery of the art of persuasion. The “wise” with 
whom Isaiah and Jeremiah disputed were powerful courtiers 
(Isa. 29:13-16; Jer. 9:22). However, wisdom as embracing eth- 
ical qualities in personal and social life found expression in 
the divinely given moral obligations of the covenant people 
(Deut. 4:5-6), and in the prophetic picture of the ideal king 
(Isa. 11:1-2). It finally took literary form in the piety of wisdom 
psalms, e.g., Psalms 1 and 34, of the author of Proverbs 1-9 and 
of Ben Sira, and in the dogmatism against which the writers 
of Job and Ecclesiastes revolted (see also *Wisdom). 


International Wisdom 

Hebrew wisdom was distinctive but not unique, as is rec- 
ognized in the Bible itself. Solomon’s wisdom is compared 
to his advantage with that of Egypt and of the people of the 
East (1 Kings 5:10-11). Edom was famous for its sages (Jer. 
49:7; Obad. 8), as was Tyre (Ezek. 28:2ff., 12ff.). Surviving 
wisdom literature from Egypt and Mesopotamia exhibits the 
same kind of divergence as between Proverbs and Ben Sira 
on the one hand, and Job and Ecclesiastes on the other — the 
first conservative, affirmative, didactic, and practical, the sec- 
ond skeptical of traditional values and radically speculative. 
The lengthy “instruction” (Eg. sb’yt) addressed by a pharaoh 
or high official to his son and expected successor was a well 
attested genre in Egypt from the Old Kingdom on. ‘The oft- 
repeated warnings in Proverbs 1-9 against the danger posed 
by the “strange woman” find their parallel in the Instructions 
of Ani (New Kingdom). The influence of this form has been 
traced in the admonitory discourses in Proverbs 1-8, and more 
certainly in 22:17-24:22. The latter has a demonstrable liter- 
ary connection with the Egyptian Instruction of Amen-em-ope 
(New Kingdom). A late example of the instruction, ascribed 
to Onchsheshongqy, contains many sayings and proverbs of 
which some recall those of Proverbs, including examples of 
antithetical parallelism. In Sumerian literature the instruc- 
tion genre (NA.RI.GA) is attested as early as 2400 B.c.E. in the 
Instructions of Suruppak. This composition, which exists in a 
number of versions, as well as in an Akkadian translation, in- 
cludes both positive instructions and prohibitions on a wide 
variety of subjects. These are introduced, and regularly rein- 
troduced, with the formula “Suruppak gave instructions to 
his son.” Various kinds of advice offered here, some quite dis- 
tinctive in content, are likewise found in Proverbs: warnings 
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against going surety for another (Prov. 6:1-5), involvement 
in quarrels (Prov. 25:8), drinking beer when administering 
justice (Prov. 31:4-5), or partaking of “stolen food” (meta- 
phorical; Prov. 9:17). Study of the recensional history of this 
long-lived Mesopotamian wisdom collection may well have 
specific application for understanding how the biblical book 
of Proverbs was composed. Similar to the Sumerian Instruc- 
tions of Suruppak is the later Akkadian composition referred 
to as The Counsels of Wisdom, which in some cases offers the 
identical advice, but more consistently favors longer, more 
extensive topical units. The discovery of an Akkadian tablet 
at Ras Shamra in Syria containing the Instructions of Shube- 
awilim, itself related to the more ancient Instructions of Su- 
ruppak, attests to the availability of traditional Mesopotamian 
wisdom literature in the Canaanite cultural sphere as early 
as the 15" pre-Christian century. A millennium later a fifth- 
century Aramaic papyrus from the Jewish military colony at 
*Elephantine in Egypt contains the maxims of the famed As- 
syrian court sage Ahiqar. This collection presents numerous 
parallels in both content and form to the practical advice of- 
fered in the biblical Book of Proverbs. Particularly remark- 
able is the cluster in one column of the papyrus of close to 10 
individual proverbs counseling caution in dealing with kings, 
whose unlimited power and volatile wrath are fraught with 
danger for the ordinary courtier. This topical cluster is most 
reminiscent of analogous groupings on the identical theme in 
Proverbs 16:10, 12-15; 25: 2-7 (cf. 20:2, 8, 26, 28). 


Precepts and Proverbs 

Inherent in the biblical idea of wisdom was that it could be 
taught to those capable of learning (Ex. 35:34). The peti in 
Proverbs 1:4 is “simple,” “untutored”; he is not a “fool” (evil) 
unless he despises learning (1:7). There were two methods of 
education — the authoritative musar (“training, precept”) of 
the parent and of the teacher in a parent’s role, and ‘ezah, the 
“counsel” of the sage and of the teacher as sage. Musar is found 
in Proverbs in peremptory “dos and don'ts” (e.g., 3:25-323 
22:22 ff.), and in longer discourses in chapters 1-9 and 30:1-9. 
‘Ezah is expressed in the sentence-long sayings about how life 
is lived well or badly, which form the substance of the “Solo- 
monic” proverbs in 10:1-22:16 and chapters 25-19. The precept 
speaks in the imperative mood, the proverb in the indicative, 
with the occasional variant of a rhetorical question. The one 
seeks to impose the teacher’s will and knowledge on the stu- 
dent; the other to elicit from him a free and positive response. 
They have the same objectives of forming the mind, building 
the moral character, and training the judgment of the pupils 
(1:2-4). The form of extended instruction differs from that of 
the shorter precept by including a motive clause indicating the 
welcome or unwelcome results that would follow from obedi- 
ence or disobedience respectively. In this it resembles many 
proverbs describing the character and behavior of men, and 
thus serving as indirect precepts encouraging virtue and hold- 
ing up vice to contempt. “A little sleep, a little slumber, a little 
folding of the hands to rest - and poverty will come upon you 
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like a robber” (24:33-34) has the same effect as “Love not sleep 
lest you come to poverty” (20:13). The precept in 25:16 is the 
equivalent of the saying in 25:27a. Precepts reflect the impera- 
tives of social order and religious values. Proverbs were rules 
of another kind, pointing to a right order in life which exists 
or should exist, expressed in the stylistic pattern: “this is like 
that,’ “this is better than that,’ “this results in that” Happy or 
unhappy consequences of actions occur in accordance with 
an unseen order of justice. The observations and counsels of 
the proverbs in 10-22:16 and chapters 25-29 are on two levels 
of moral and religious understanding. On one level they are 
exhortations to personal piety and probity, and affirmations 
that the Lord is master in human affairs and guarantor of the 
moral order (e.g., 10:3; 11:1; 12:2; 16:1). With these are associated 
the encomiums on wisdom and wise men, and the identifica- 
tion of the latter with “the righteous” and of fools with “the 
wicked” (e.g., 10:6—8; 12:1, 15; 13:20; 16:22). On the second level 
are the more secular sayings, caustic comments on antisocial 
behavior, and pathetic reflections on “the way things are” (e.g., 
13:73 14:13; 20:14; 26:6-16). Some short colloquial sayings seem 
to have been recast in verse form, as when an identical say- 
ing in 10:15a and 18:11a has been differently supplemented in 
the second half of the line. In 15:33 and 18:12, what looks like a 
simple parental admonition has been given different parallel 
lines. Other sayings possibly of popular origin are 11:24; 12:4a; 
17:14a; 22:84; 27:7b, 10c. A special type of proverb compares 
phenomena in a culminating numerical series. “Three things 
are never satisfied, four never say, ‘Enough!’: Sheol, the bar- 
ren womb, the earth ever thirsty for water, and the fire which 
never say “Enough!” (30:15b-16; cf. 30:18-19, 21-31). Since a 
whole number cannot have an exact synonym, it is paired with 
the number next lower when used in synonymous parallelism 
(see *Poetry). The form originated in the effort of early wis- 
dom thinkers to classify phenomena by common character- 
istics. It is a kind of riddle: “What do such similarities mean 
for man’s understanding of the world about him?” 


Structural Outline of the Book 
PART 1. Chapters 1-9. Didactic discourses and “wisdom po- 
ems.” 

Title, preface and motto: 1:1-7. 

Ten instructional discourses: 1:8-19; 2:1-22; 3:1-123 
3:21-26 + 31-353 4:1-9; 4:10-19; 4:20-27 + 5:21-23; 5:1-14; 
6:20-21 + 23-35; 7:1-27. 

Five poems: 

(a) the rewards of wisdom: 3:13-20; 

(b) personified Wisdom addresses men in rebuke, appeal 
and self-affirmation: 1:20-33; 8:1-36; 9:1-6 (+ Folly, 13-18). 

Precepts, direct or implied: 3:27-30; 5:15-20; 6:1-19, 
2.239:7-12. 





PART 2. Chapters 10-22: 16. First Collection of “Solomonic 
Proverbs.” 

PART 3. (A): Chapters 22:17-24:22. The “Thirty Precepts” of 
the Sages; an “Instruction” modeled on the Egyptian Instruc- 
tion of Amen-em-ope. 
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(B): Chapter 24:23-34. Other Sayings of the Sages; an 
appendix to (A). 


PART 4: Chapters 25-29. Second Collection of “Solomonic 
proverbs,” transmitted by Hezekiah’s scribes. Appendixes to 
the book: 

(1) Chapter 30:1-9. The skepticism of Agur, and a be- 
liever’s reply. 

(2) Chapter 30:10-13. Warnings and numerical prov- 
erbs. 

(3) Chapter 31:1-9. A queen mother’s diatribe. 

(4) Chapter 31:10-31. Acrostic poem on the Excellent 
Wife. 


Subject Matter 

Since none of the main divisions of the book is entirely ho- 
mogeneous in spite of the clear distinctions from one another, 
some further comments are called for. 

In Part 1 the points where each of the 10 discourses be- 
gins are clearly marked, but their extent and possible expan- 
sions are less certain. Each opens with an exhortation to learn 
wisdom because of its value for living. All except no. 2 have 
as their pivotal point a specific precept, with corresponding 
promises or threats. In no. 2 the casuist form (“if you... then” 
replaces the imperative. In nos. 3, 5, and 7 the counsel is posi- 
tive and general: “learn wisdom, and keep to the right path.” 
In nos. 1, 4, and 6 the pupil is sternly warned against casting 
his lot with evildoers, and in 2, 8, 9, and 10 against the seduc- 
tions of adultery. The latter evidently has here both a literal 
meaning and a metaphorical reference to religious unfaith- 
fulness. A notable feature in nos. 1, 6, 8-10 is the vividness of 
the descriptions of temptation and the fateful consequences 
of yielding to it. The poems in 1:20-33, 8:1-36, and 9:1-6 not 
only conceptualize Wisdom but personify her in striking fash- 
ion. Chapter 8, arranged in three strophes and an epilogue, is 
one of the most remarkable passages in the wisdom literature, 
picturing Wisdom as yHWH’s associate in the creation of the 
world. This poem appears to be based on the shorter one in 
3:13-20, which, however, speaks of Wisdom in the third per- 
son. The short poem on Folly in 9:13-18 is a companion piece 
to that on Wisdom in 9:1-6. Following the eighth discourse, 
four short warnings against particular vices are inserted, to- 
gether with a numerical list of hateful sins (4:15-20; 6:1-19). 
Again in 9:7-9 three proverbs intrude into the context. 

Part 2 brings together about 375 single-line metrical prov- 
erbs or “wisdom sayings,” haphazardly arranged except for one 
or two small groups on related topics (16:1-15). Some formal 
differences can be noted between chapters 10-15 and 16-22:16, 
though the point of division is indefinite and the teaching of 
both halves of the collection is essentially the same. In 10-15 
there is a much higher incidence of antithetical parallels than 
later; “righteous” and “wicked” are contrasted most frequently 
in chapters 10-12, and “wise man” and “fool” most often in 
12-15. After chapter 15 synonymous and extended parallel- 
ism predominates, together with scornful descriptions of the 
fool. References to YHwu’s overruling providence and to di- 
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vine sanctions on man’s conduct are most frequent in 15 and 
16. These may have been inserted by the teacher who prefaced 
1-9 to the earlier collection of proverbs. 

The literary relationship of Part 3 (a) to Amen-em-ope 
is clear, but difficult to spell out in detail. The structure of the 
two is the same: a summons to hear “thirty” (sheloshim, for 
MT vocalization shalishim) admonitions, a series of extended 
negative precepts. The first six and the ninth of these have topi- 
cal and some verbal echoes of their Egyptian counterparts, but 
in a different order. The most striking verbal correspondence 
is the counsel against avarice in Proverbs 28:4-5: for wealth 
“grows wings, like an eagle it flies away into the sky” Amen- 
em-ope gives the same counsel but uses the simile “geese” 
rather than an “eagle.” Because the order of corresponding 
sections is different, and 21 of the Egyptian precepts have no 
counterparts in the Hebrew work, it seems that the Hebrew 
scribe was depending on what he remembered from an ear- 
lier acquaintance with the Egyptian work. Part 3 (B) is a brief 
miscellaneous section attributed like 3 (A) to “the wise men,” 
that is, to tradition. The first seven verses have enough points 
of contact with (A) to raise the possibility that they were left 
over from an earlier or alternative form of (A). 

Part 4, the second collection of “Solomonic proverbs,” 
resembles the first in some particulars and differs in others. 
It also falls into two parts unmarked in the text, 25-27 and 
28-29. Chapter 25 opens with a series of precepts of double 
length, and chapter 26 has groups of sayings that pillory the 
fool and the sluggard. Throughout 25-27 precepts and similes 
predominate, rather than the declarative sentences common 
in the first collection. The tone also is more secular and less 
moralizing; the name YHWH occurs only once, and then in 
a supplementary line. The topical unit 27:23-27 is devoted to 
the seemingly unusual subject of animal husbandry, but simi- 
lar subject matter appears in the Sumerian Instructions of Su- 
ruppak and in an Akkadian composition styled The Counsels 
of a Pessimist. This venerable tradition of combining advice 
on one’s behavior together with helpful hints on the care of 
farm and flock survives in Hesiod’s Works and Days, Virgil’s 
Georgics, and beyond. In 28-29 the resemblance to 10-22:16 is 
greater both in form and content. Parts 2 and 4 have six prov- 
erbs in common, seven others are nearly identical, and four 
more have identical half-lines. The virtues extolled and the 
vices held up to scorn are much the same. The four appendices 
differ markedly from each other and from the rest of the book. 
In 30:1-9 the challenge of Agur the agnostic is answered (ei- 
ther in dialogue or as a later addendum) by a believer who af- 
firms his faith and adds a humble prayer. In 30:10-33 there are 
five numerical sayings or riddles, a numbered list of sinners in 
the same style as 6:16-19, and some miscellaneous proverbs. 
In 31:1-9 the mother of an otherwise unknown King Lemuel 
cautions her son against dissolute behavior and neglect of his 
duties to his people. The fourth appendix is an acrostic poem 
on the excellent wife; it is remarkable for the light it throws 
on domestic activities in well-to-do homes and on the mana- 
gerial responsibilities undertaken by the woman. 
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Text and Dating 

The questions of the text and its dating are interrelated. The 
Hebrew text is relatively well preserved. The Septuagint seems 
to have been derived from essentially the same text, in spite of 
the idiosyncracies of that version. The only significant differ- 
ence is in the order of some sections, indicating that the text 
was still not finally fixed in the first century B.c.z. One prob- 
lem of dating is that an atomistic work, of which so much of 
Proverbs consists, was peculiarly susceptible to minor expan- 
sions. Hence the rare occurrence of Aramaic words may be 
meaningless for dating. There are no Persian or Greek words, 
and it is no longer necessary to posit the Greek period on 
philosophical or theological grounds. The customary post- 
Exilic dating of the book may have been influenced more than 
is realized by its association with Ben Sira. The book is com- 
posed throughout in classical Hebrew, with the exception of 
some Phoenicianisms, chiefly in chapter 8, which may have 
resulted from the use of older sources. Material as early as the 
time of Solomon may be included in the numerical proverbs 
of 30:15-31 and many of the more secular sayings. If reliable, 
25:1 indicates that older materials were assembled in Hezeki- 
ah’s reign. The activity of Wisdom teachers in the eighth cen- 
tury B.C.E. is evident in Isaiah (cf. Prov. 19:11-12; 21:2), in the 
prophet’s adoption of a wisdom form for his oracle in Isaiah 
28:23-29, and in apparent references to schools (Isa. 28:9-10; 
cf. 6:9-10). The literary influence of the Egyptian instructions 
and the optimistic serenity of tone point to a time when con- 
cern for individual conduct and education were not crowded 
out by alarm over national security. However, both older and 
later materials undoubtedly are included. Although the evi- 
dence is inconclusive, the late monarchical period seems as 
likely as any for the completion of the work in substantially 
its present form. 


Ethical and Religious Teachings 

The contents of Proverbs range from purely intellectual ob- 
servations about natural phenomena, to “secular” comments 
on how men behave and life's occurrences, as well as a final 
positive association of right conduct with true wisdom and 
piety. The teacher’s introduction in chapters 1-9 emphasizes 
the spirit in which the older wisdom materials are to be ap- 
proached. Virtues and vices which had been discerned in the 
long experience of the community and by its older sages were 
still valid. The principal new emphasis is on resisting the temp- 
tation to fall into the ways of hardened evildoers and adul- 
terous women. The “wise” and the “fools” have become the 
“righteous” and the “wicked” in newly composed moralistic 
couplets, inserted in the Solomonic collections. Whereas in 
the older wisdom it was asserted on grounds of experience 
that good conduct generally led to prosperity and its oppo- 
site to ruin, the reason for each now is seen to be that “the 
eyes of the Lord are in every place, keeping watch on the evil 
and the good” (15:3). In the older parts of the book, wisdom 
means simply the state of being wise. Its conceptualization 
begins with the idea in the Solomonic sayings that wisdom 
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is an inner fountain of life (13:14). The teacher in 1-9 further 
develops both ideas: The state of being wise is attained by 
training, but it is also a gift of divine grace (2:1-6), and will 
act as a personal guide through life. This personification of 
Wisdom is dramatically enhanced in 1:20-33 and 8:1-31, yet 
still within the limits of poetic imagery (cf. Ps. 85:11-12). Wis- 
dom here addresses men in her own name and in the guise of 
a goddess; she is a living power in the order of the world and 
has been YHwWH’s associate in its creation. Scholars differ as 
to whether in 8:22ff. Wisdom has become a full-blown hypos- 
tasis of YHwH, or whether it is an imaginative image of what 
is said in 3:19: “YHwH by [His] wisdom founded the world” 
The structure of the whole passage 8:12-31, when compared to 
3:13-20, favors the latter alternative, though the picture may be 
colored to some degree by mythic language. However, the oft- 
posited identification of hokhmah, “Lady Wisdom,’ and the 
Egyptian goddess Maat has yet to be demonstrated beyond a 
superficial similarity. At the same time, the personification of 
Wisdom and her characterization as one who is herself not di- 
vine but nevertheless “dear to the gods” are found in the Ara- 
maic proverbs of Ahigar cited above. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Gordis, in: HUCA, 18 (1843-44), 77-118; 
C.LK. Story, in: JBL, 64 (1945), 319-37; Kaufmann, Y., Toledot, 2 
(1960), 631-46; C.T. Fritsch, and R.W. Schloerb, in: Interpreter’s Bible, 
4 (1955), 767-957; Pritchard, Texts, (19557), 405-52; W.G. Plaut, Book 
of Proverbs (1961); B. Gemser, Sprueche Salomos (1963); M. Haran, in: 
Tarbiz, 39 (1969-70), 116-18, 130-32; W. McKane, Proverbs (1970), incl. 
bibl. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: WG. Lambert, Babylonian Wisdom 
Literature (1960); Ugaritica, 5 (1968; Text 163 = R.S. 22.439); B. Al- 
ster, The Instructions of Suruppak (Mesopotamia 2; 1974); idem, Stud- 
ies in Sumerian Proverbs (Mesopotamia 3; 1975); J.M. Lindenberger, 
The Aramaic Proverbs of Ahigar (1983); B. Porten and A. Yardeni, in: 
TADAE, 3 (1993), 24-53; R.J. Clifford, Proverbs, incl. bibl.; 1999; M. 
Fox, Proverbs 1-9 (AB; 2000), incl. bibl. 


[Robert B.Y. Scott / Murray Lichtenstein (24 ed.)] 


PROVERBS, TALMUDIC. The Talmud abounds in proverbs 
of all kinds. Important sources are the tractates Avot, Avot de- 
Rabbi Nathan, Derekh Erez Rabbah, and Derekh Erez Zuta, and 
numbers of proverbs occur together in several smaller collec- 
tions (BK 92a-b; Bek. 17a; et al.), although they are scattered 
through all rabbinical literature. 


Scholarly and Popular Proverbs 

The proverbs of scholars are usually introduced with the 
words, “it was customary for A to say” or “he used to say,’ 
and their popular ones by “as the rabbis say.’ In most cases 
these proverbs have an ethical and didactic character. The Tal- 
mud also contains many popular proverbs which are quoted 
with the opening words “the proverb says” (in Hebrew and in 
Aramaic), “they say,’ “as people say,’ “the proverb says,’ “the 
common proverb says,’ and in “the language of the people?’ 
These popular proverbs are mainly expressed in Aramaic. In 
many cases there is no clear distinction between scholarly and 
popular proverbs, and it is then difficult to determine their 
source. For example, the saying of Rabban Simeon b. Gama- 
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liel, “One who gives bread to a child must inform its mother” 
(Shab. 10b), is also cited in the Midrash (Num. R. 19:33) as “a 
popular proverb.” The words “he used to say” merely indicate 
that a particular scholar quoted it frequently. Thus the saying 
of Samuel the Younger, “Rejoice not when thine enemy fall- 
eth, and let not thine heart be glad when he stumbleth” (Avot 
4:19), is a verse from Proverbs (24:17). The dictum of Shammai, 
“Receive all men with a cheerful countenance” (Avot 1:15), is 
quoted with a slight variation by Ishmael (3:13). The dictum 
of Hillel on the Feast of Water Drawing, “Whither I desire to 
go thither my feet lead me” (Tosef., Suk. 4:2), was originally 
a popular saying which Hillel applied to God (S. Lieberman, 
Tosefta ki-Feshutah, ad loc.). This is probably why Rashi quotes 
“walls have ears” as a popular proverb (Ber. 8b), although it 
is given in the Midrash in the name of R. Levi (Lev R. 32:2; 
Eccles. R. 10:21). Sometimes contradictory proverbs appear to 
be directed at one another. An example is found in the ethical 
dictum, “Be rather a tail to lions than a head to foxes” (Avot 
4:15), which contradicts the popular saying, “The proverb says: 
Be a head to foxes rather than a tail to lions” (TJ, Sanh. 4:10, 
22b), and indeed parallels to this popular version are found 
in Hellenistic literature. 

The rabbis spared no effort to introduce beautiful popular 
proverbs into the world of scholarship. They sought author- 
ity for them in early sources, in the Bible and in the tannaitic 
literature (BK 92a-b), and also derived proverbs from the in- 
terpretation of biblical verses, although in these cases it is also 
possible that the proverb anticipated the interpretation (cf. 
“From here we see that the ignorant person pushes himself to 
the front” (Meg. 12b); “When wine enters, counsel departs” (Er. 
65a; Sanh. 38a); “Woe is me because of my Creator [yozer], woe 
is me because of my [evil] inclination” (yezer; Ber. 61a)). 


Proverbs and Halakhah 

The sages did not hesitate to utilize the worldly wisdom in 
the proverbs for halakhic ruling. “Once a man borrowed a 
cat to deal with mice, but the mice killed the cat. The case 
came before Ashi for judgment. Thereupon a certain Morde- 
cai, who was present, intervened, quoting Rava: A man killed 
by women gets neither judgment nor judge,’ i.e., the cat was 
itself responsible and the owner can have no claim (BM 97a). 
They applied the proverb “It is not the mouse that is the thief, 
but the hole” (Git. 45a) in halakhic discussions. From the an- 
cient, pointed proverb, “An olive's bulk of the paschal offer- 
ing, yet the rejoicing splits the roof; expressing the popular 
attitude toward an inflated ceremony, Hiyya inferred a hala- 
khah in connection with ritual uncleanness (TJ, Pes. 7:10, 35b). 
The reverse also occurred, namely that the proverb was cre- 
ated through the halakhic ruling, as in the case of a ruling of 
Akiva expressed in a proverbial form: “You have dived into the 
depths and brought up only a potsherd” (BK 91a). The rabbis 
utilized the dictum: “That which made you unclean, did not 
make me unclean, yet you have made me unclean” as a mne- 
motechnic chain connecting a collection of mishnayot on the 
laws of ritual defilement (Par. 8:2-7). 
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Rabbinic Study of Proverbs 

The sages engaged in the study of proverbs. Mention has been 
made of a series of dialogues in which amoraim searched for 
the classical source of popular sayings, and it is worth noting 
that for one of them (BK 92b) they discovered five possible 
sources. They also compared the dicta of Erez Israel and Bab- 
ylon: “Here [in Babylon] they say, “Tobias sinned and Ziggas 
was flogged’ There [in Erez Israel] they say, ‘Shechem mar- 
ried and Mabgai was circumcised” (Mak. 11a; i-e., because 
Shechem - Gen. 34 - wished to marry Jacob’s daughter the 
whole population had to undergo circumcision). 


Erez Israel and Babylon 

Undoubtedly much use was made of proverbs in Erez Israel; 
but for some reason the number of them in the Jerusalem 
Talmud is relatively meager in comparison with those in the 
Babylonian, and most of those quoted in the Jerusalem Tal- 
mud are also found in the Babylonian Talmud. 


Translations from Aramaic to Hebrew 

In the late Midrashim there occur translations into Hebrew 
of the Aramaic proverbs in the Babylonian Talmud. At times 
the translation is inferior to the original. Thus the dictum (BK 
92b), “Into the well from which you have drunk water do not 
throw clods,’ becomes in the Midrash (Num. R. 22:4), “Into 
the well... do not throw stones.” The Aramaic word for “clod” 
is more suitable, since it suggests the defiling of the water. 


Comparison with Biblical Proverbs 

Talmudic proverbs surpass the biblical ones in pungency and 
appositeness but are inferior in sophistication and poetry. 
Thus the biblical (Eccles. 10:8), “He that diggeth a pit shall fall 
into it,” parallels, “If a man spits into the air, it will fall on his 
face” (Eccl. R. 7:9, no. 1), and the verse (Prov. 17:10), “A rebuke 
entereth deeper into a man of understanding than a hundred 
stripes into a fool,’ parallels, “A hint is sufficient for a wise man 
but a fool needs the fist” (Mid. Prov. 22:15). 


Animal Proverbs 

The sages made extensive use of the animal world for their 
proverbs. The miser is compared to “a mouse lying upon 
the coins” (Sanh. 29b). Of a coward who treats harshly those 
subservient to him, it says: “One who cannot hit the donkey 
[lest it kick], hits the saddle” (Tanh. Pekudei 4). A warning 
against women occurs in the saying: “If the dog barks - en- 
ter; if a bitch - leave” (Er. 86a; from which Rav exemplified a 
halakhah in the laws of Eruvin based upon the difference in 
a mans relationship to his son-in-law and to his daughter-in- 
law). Of a weak character it says, “He never controlled two 
flies” (Deut. R. 1:5). 


Stylistic Characteristics 

Alliteration occurs in several dicta, such as “A man’s character 
can be recognized in his cup, his purse, and his anger” (Heb. 
koso, kiso, kaaso — Er. 65b). In some instances the alliteration 
is somewhat rhymed such as, “He who eats the fat tail [allita] 
must hide in the loft [alita], but he who eats cress [kakule] 
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may lie by the dunghill [kikle] of the town” (Pes. 114a); and 
“When a Jew must eat carobs [haruva], he repents [tetuva]” 
(Lev. R. 13:4). Ingenious homiletical interpretations of words 
occur: “Why are some coins called zuzim? Because they are 
removed [zazim] from one and given to another. Why are 
other coins called maot, because they signify mah la-et [what 
of the future time?]” (Num. R. 22:8). 


Eulogistic Dicta 

The Talmud cites dicta uttered by professional mourners. 
Thus, “if the flame has fallen upon the cedars [the great] what 
avails the hyssop on the wall!” (the lowly; MK 25b); “Many have 
drunk the cup of death; many shall drink” (Ket. 8b). Tawiow 
noted that the Bible and the Talmud contain no derogatory 
proverbs about deformed persons such as occur in abundance 
in the sayings of other peoples. 


Rabbinic Proverbs in Popular Parlance 

Hundreds of rabbinic dicta have found their way into popu- 
lar usage. In many of them changes have occurred which are 
worth noting. Very many others originally quoted in a hal- 
akhic or theoretical framework have become popular sayings 
with a meaning different from the original. Thus, “A man may 
see any leprous signs except his own” (Neg. 2:5), taught origi- 
nally as a law that a leprous priest must be examined by some 
other priest, received the popular psychological meaning that 
no man is objective with reference to himself. The expression 
dikdukei aniyyut (“the minutiae of poverty”; Er. 41b), first used 
of the sufferings of poverty, is used already by Ibn Ezra (Eccles. 
12:5) with reference to a forced explanation, i.e., the writer is 
lacking imagination. “Damim tarte mashma,’ in the original 
means “the word damim [blood] applies to two kinds of blood” 
and is popularly used to express both “blood” and “money.” 
Hundreds of rabbinic sayings found their way into the spo- 
ken language in the form in which they occur in more popular 
works, such as Rashi’s commentary, piyyutim, etc. The expres- 
sion, “The Omnipresent has many agents of death” (Ta‘an. 18b), 
is current among people in the form it occurs in Rashi (to Ex. 
16:32): “The Omnipresent has many agents.” The dictum, “Four 
count as if dead: a poor man, a blind man...” (Ned. 64b), is 
better known in the abridged form of Rashi (to Ex. 4:19): “A 
poor man is regarded as dead.” Akiva’s dictum, “No pity may 
be shown in a lawsuit” (Ket. 9:2), is popularly known by the 
form in which it occurs ina silluk (type of piyyut) for the first 
day of the New Year: “[The Supreme King preserves the world 
through justice, for] there is no pity in judgment.” The changes 
popularly introduced did not result from ignorance but from 
didactic grounds whether consciously or unconsciously. These 
changes gave greater clarity and accuracy to the dicta, fur- 
nished a general and abstract form to dicta that needed it, 
and also added interpretation where necessary. The talmudic 
dictum, “In the place where penitents stand, the wholly righ- 
teous do not stand” (Ber. 34a) was popularly revised into the 
clearer dictum, “In the place where penitents stand, the wholly 
righteous are unable to stand,” stressing the superiority of the 
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penitent more clearly than in the original. The statement of 
Rava (Meg. 16a) that the help given Mordecai was given “not 
because of the love for Mordecai but because of the hatred for 
Haman’ received a general abstracted meaning in the mouth 
of the people: “not from love of Mordecai but from hatred of 
Haman” (a version already found in the Massekhet Purim at- 
tributed to *Kalonymus b. Kalonymus, ed. by J. Willheimer 
(1871), 43). The expression “R. Yose always has his reason” (Git. 
67a) became through the influence of Rashi, “his justification 
and reason are with him,” ie., he always has good reason. Dur- 
ing recent years many works have appeared comparing tal- 
mudic sayings with those of other peoples (see bibliography) 
which prove that among cultures and languages far from Erez 
Israel and Babylonia, such as the Far East, independent prov- 
erbs similar to those in the Talmud were common. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I.H. Tawiow, Ozar ha-Meshalim ve-ha-Pit- 
gamim (1922), 10-25; L. Taubes, Talmudishe Elementn inem Yidishn 
Shprikhvort (1928), 9-16; M. Waxman, Mishlei Yisrael (1933), 23-31; 
I. Davidson, Ozar ha-Meshalim ve-ha-Pitgamim (1957); M. Glueck, 
in: Hadoar, 36 (1957), 484-6 (= Leshonenu la-Am, 8 (1957), 260-6); 9 
(1958), 20-27); S. Ashkenazi, in: Leshonenu la-Am, 11 (1960), 261-65; 
12 (1961), 99-105; E. Blankenstein, Mishlei Yisrael ve-Ummot ha-Olam 
(1964); I. Davidson, in: Jivobleter, 13 (1938), 354-72 (bibl.); Y.-L. Zlot- 
nik, in: Barkai, 66 (1940), 14f. (additions to bibl.). 


[Arie Strikovsky] 


PROVIDENCE, in religion and philosophy, God’s guidance 
or care of His creatures, emanating from His constant concern 
for them and for the achievement of His purposes. Providence 
includes both supervision of the acts of men and the guidance 
of the actors in specific directions. Its object is also to deal out 
fitting retribution — in order to establish justice in the world, 
retribution itself often serving as a means of guidance (see 
below). Hence there is a connection between providence and 
the principle of *reward and punishment. The origin of the 
term providence is Greek (npdvota, lit. “perceiving before- 
hand”) and first appears in Jewish literature in the Wisdom 
of Solomon, 14:3; 17:2. 


In the Bible 

The basis of the belief in a constant and eternal divine provi- 
dence is the biblical conception of God. In polytheism there 
is generally a belief in a fixed “order” of nature, which is above 
the gods. This “order” serves to some extent as a guarantee that 
right prevails in the world (this is the Greek 0u¢ or poipa; the 
Egyptian maat; and the Iranian-Persian artha, “truth”). How- 
ever, in this type of belief the right is, as it were, a product of 
action (this is also the Buddhist belief in “karma”) and is not 
dependent on a divine providence with a universal moral pur- 
pose. On the contrary, through the use of certain magical acts, 
man can even overcome the will of the god. In any case, there 
is a basic belief in fate and necessity. By contrast, the belief in 
providence is in the first instance a belief in a God who has 
cognition and will, and who has unlimited control over na- 
ture and a personal relationship with all men - a relationship 
which is determined solely by their moral or immoral behav- 
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ior. Biblical belief does not deny the existence of a fixed natural 
order - “the ordinances” of heaven and earth, of day and night 
(Jer. 31:35-36; 33:25) — but since God is the creator of nature 
and is not subject to its laws (e.g. Jer. 18:6ff.), He can guide 
man and reward him according to his merit, even through the 
supernatural means of miracles. Such guidance may be direct 
(through divine *revelation) or indirect - through a prophet 
or other animate or inanimate intermediaries (“Who maketh 
His angels spirits; His ministers a flaming fire,” Ps. 104:4; cf. 
Joel 2:1 ff; Amos 3:7; Ps. 103:20-22). God’s providence is both 
individual - extending to each and every person (Adam, 
Abel, Cain, etc.), and general-over peoples and groups, espe- 
cially Israel, His chosen people. The guarding and guidance 
of the Patriarchs (Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob) and their fami- 
lies (Sarah in the house of Pharaoh, Hagar in the desert, Jo- 
seph in Egypt, etc.) aimed at the ultimate purpose of creating 
an exemplary people exalted above all other nations (Deut. 
26:18). The whole history of the Israelites, beginning with the 
Exodus from Egypt, is, according to the biblical conception, 
a continuous unfolding of divine providence'’s guidance of the 
people as a whole as well as of its individual members in the 
way marked out for them. Even the sufferings undergone by 
the people belong to the mysteries of divine providence (cf. 
e.g., the doctrinal introductions in Judg. 2:11-23; 3:1-8; 6:7—-10, 
13-17; 10:6-15; 11 Kings 14:26-27; 17:7ff.). 

It can be said that the entire Bible is a record of divine 
providence, whether general or individual. While the Pen- 
tateuch and the Prophets emphasize general, national provi- 
dence, Psalms and Proverbs are based on the belief that God is 
concerned with the individual, hears the cry of the wretched, 
desires the well-being of the righteous, and directs man, even 
against his will, to the destiny which He has determined for him 
(“The lot is cast into the lap, but the whole disposing thereof is 
of the Lord,” Prov. 16:33; “The king’s heart is in the hand of the 
Lord, as the rivers of water; He turneth it whithersoever He 
will? Prov. 21:1; etc.). Prophets (Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Habakkuk) 
and psalmists (Ps. 9; 71; 77; 88) sometimes question the ways 
of providence and divine justice, but they ultimately affirm the 
traditional belief in providence. In the last analysis, this posi- 
tion is also maintained by the author of Ecclesiastes, who oth- 
erwise expresses the gravest doubts regarding providence (“But 
know that for all these things God will bring thee to judgment,” 
Eccles. 11:9). This is true also of Job, but his doubts and misgiv- 
ings are confined to the question of a divine providence which 
rules the universe, and particularly mankind. 

The unlimited belief in providence would seem to con- 
flict with the doctrine that man can freely choose good and 
evil (for which God rewards or punishes him), which is also 
integral to the biblical world view. This issue was grappled with 
only in later times, with the development of religious philoso- 
phy in the Middle Ages. 


In the Apocrypha 


In the Apocrypha, too, the belief is widespread that God 
watches over the deeds of mortals in order to requite the 
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wicked and the righteous according to their deserts. The suf- 
fering of the righteous is but a temporary trial in order that 
they be well rewarded in the end. Tobit, for instance, for deal- 
ing kindly with the living and with the dead is persecuted 
by the authorities. It appears as if the hand of God, too, was 
turned against him but his righteousness is rewarded. In the 
end he is vindicated and is vouchsafed the victory of righ- 
teousness. The same applies to the community of Israel — the 
enemy invariably receives his punishment and the righteous 
nation is saved, almost unexpectedly. According to 1 Macca- 
bees (9:46), Judah Maccabee urged the people to pray because 
he knew that God pays attention to prayer (“Now therefore 
cry unto Heaven that you may be delivered out of the hand of 
your enemies”). Similarly, the inhabitants of Jerusalem were 
convinced that their prayer saved them in time of trouble 
(11 Macc. 1:8). As in ancient times, so too in the time of the 
Hasmoneans, God continued to save His people by means of 
angels sent by Him (Heliodorus, who went to desecrate the 
Temple, fell into a faint at the hand of angels: 11 Macc. 3; an- 
gels in heaven hastened to the assistance of Judah Maccabee: 
ibid. 10:29-30). Lysias also realized that the Hebrews were in- 
vincible because God helped them (ibid. 11:13). 

In the concept of providence in the apocalyptic works, 
particularly in the writings of the *Dead Sea sect, one can 
detect a tendency toward an important innovation. In these 
works the idea is expressed that God, who has preknowledge 
of everything, also decrees everything in advance; both the 
wicked and the righteous are formed at their creation (“all the 
sons of light each one to his fortune according to the counsel 
of the Lord...; all the sons of darkness each one to his guilt ac- 
cording to the vengeance of the Lord,” - Manual of Discipline 
1:9-10; “From the Lord of Knowledge, all is and was... and 
before they came into being he prepared all their thought... 
and it is unchangeable,” — ibid. 3:15-16; “and unto Israel and the 
angel of his truth [Michael?] [they] are a help to all the sons 
of light,” while “the angel of darkness” rules over “all the do- 
minion of the sons of wickedness,’ — ibid. 20-24; and see Jub. 
1:20 and 2:2). According to Jubilees everything is also written 
beforehand in the “tablets of the heavens” (3:10). Josephus, too 
(Ant., 13:171-3, 18:11f.; Wars, 2:119f.), distinguishes between the 
different sects that arose in the time of the Second Temple, 
primarily on the basis of the difference between them in the 
concept of providence. According to him, “the Pharisees say 
that some things but not all depend on fate, but some depend 
upon us as to whether they occur or not” (Ant., 13:172). “The 
Essenes hold that fate rules everything and nothing happens 
to man without it; while the Sadducees abolish fate, holding 
that it does not exist at all, that human actions do not occur 
through its power, and that everything is dependent upon 
man himself who alone is the cause of the good, and evil re- 
sults from man’s folly” (ibid.; see also *Essenes; *Sadducees; 
*Boethusians; *Pharisees). If the definitions of Josephus are 
accurate, one may say that the Sadducees deviated from the 
biblical concept and believed in providence in general but not 
in detail; something of the same can be said of the Essenes in 
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what pertains to their belief in predestination, but judging 
from the writings found in Qumran, this belief was not with- 
out qualifications and exceptions. 


In the Talmud 

The outlook of the scholars of the Mishnah and Talmud on 
the nature and purport of divine providence is summarized in 
the dictum of Akiva (Avot 3:15): “All is foreseen, but freedom 
of choice is given; and the world is judged with goodness, and 
all is in accordance with the works.” It is apparent that the first 
part of this dictum expresses an attempt to reconcile the prin- 
ciple of providence on the one hand with freedom of choice 
on the other; but it is possible that the idea here expressed 
is identical with that contained in the dictum: “Everything 
is in the hand of heaven except for the fear of heaven” (Ber. 
33b), which is intended to build a bridge between freedom of 
choice and the idea of predestination. From various dicta in 
the Talmud it is possible to infer that the idea of providence 
during this era embraced not only all men but even all crea- 
tures. For the gazelle that is wont to cast its seed at parturi- 
tion from the top of the mountain, the Holy One prepares 
“an eagle that catches it in its wings and places it before her, 
and were it to come a moment earlier or a moment later [the 
offspring] would die at once” (BB 16a-b); in similar vein is: 
“The Holy One sits and nourishes both the horns of the wild 
ox and the ova of lice” (Shab. 107b). Of man it was said: “No 
man bruises his finger on earth unless it is decreed in heaven” 
(Hul. 7b); and all is revealed and known before God: “even the 
small talk of a man’s conversation with his wife” (Lev. R. 26:7). 
Similarly: “The Holy One sits and pairs couples - the daughter 
of so-and-so to so-and-so” (Lev. R. 8:1; Gen. R. 68:4; and cf. 
MK 18b), or: “He is occupied in making ladders, casting down 
the one and elevating the other” (Gen. R. 68:4). 

The continuation of Akiva’s dictum (“and the world is 
judged with goodness”) accords apparently with the tradi- 
tional outlook of the Talmud. Thus, for example, it was said 
that even if man has 999 angels declaring him guilty and only 
one speaking in his favor, God assesses him mercifully (Ty, 
Kid. 1:10, 61d; Shab. 32a); that God is distressed at the distress 
of the righteous and does not rejoice at the downfall of the 
wicked (Sanh. 39b; Tanh., be-Shallah 10) and does not deal 
tyrannically with His creatures (Av. Zar. 3a); and he sits and 
waits for man and does not punish him until his measure is 


full (Sot. 9a). 
[Yehoshua M. Grintz] 


In Medieval Jewish Philosophy 

The treatment of providence (hashgahah) in medieval Jew- 
ish philosophy reflects the discussion of this subject in late 
Greek philosophy, particularly in the writings of the second- 
century c.E. Aristotelian commentator Alexander of Aphro- 
disias, and in the theological schools of Islam. The Hebrew 
term hashgahah itself was apparently first coined by Samuel 
ibn Tibbon as a translation of the Arabic word ‘and’yah. In his 
Guide of the Perplexed (trans. by S. Pines, 1963), Maimonides 
uses the latter synonymously with tadbir, the Hebrew equiva- 
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lent of which is hanhagah (i.e., governance of the world). In 
most Hebrew philosophical works, however, hanhagah desig- 
nates the universal providence which determines the natural 
order of the world as a whole, while hashgahah is generally 
used to designate individual providence. For the latter, Judah 
*Al-Harizi also used the Hebrew term shemirah (“safekeep- 
ing”), and it should be noted that originally Ibn Tibbon, too, 
preferred this, as is shown in a manuscript copy ofa letter to 
Maimonides (see below). 

*Saadiah Gaon deals with the problem of providence in 
treatise 5 of his Emunot ve-Deot (Book of Beliefs and Opinions, 
trans. by S. Rosenblatt, 1948), whose subject is “Merits and 
Demerits.” In chapter 1, he identifies providence with the re- 
ward and punishment meted out by God to the individual in 
this world, which is “the world of action’; though, ultimately, 
reward and punishment are reserved for the world to come. 
Echoes of the philosophical debate on the problem of provi- 
dence may be found in other parts of Saadiah’s book. Thus, he 
asks how it is possible that God’s knowledge can encompass 
both the past and the future and “that he knows both equally” 
ina single, eternal, and immutable act of knowing (ibid., 2:13). 
His reply is that it is impossible to compare man’s knowledge, 
which is acquired through the medium of the senses, with 
God’s, which “is not acquired by any intermediate cause” and 
is not derived from temporal facts, but rather flows from His 
essence. This linking of the problem of providence with that 
of the nature of God’s knowledge originated with Alexander of 
Aphrodisias, as did the question of the reconciliation of God’s 
foreknowledge with man’s freedom of the will. Saadiah’s so- 
lution to the latter problem is to point out that the Creator’s 
knowledge of events is not the cause of their occurrence. If 
that were the case, all events would be eternal, inasmuch as 
God's knowledge of them is eternal (ibid., 4:4). Abraham *Ibn 
Daud devotes an entire chapter of his book Emunah Ramah 
(6:2; ed. by S. Weil (1852), 93 ff.) to the problems involved in 
the concept of providence. Ibn Daud, too, was considerably 
influenced by Alexander of Aphrodisias, who upheld “the na- 
ture of the possible,’ thereby allowing for human choice, in 
opposition to the absolute determinism of the *Stoics. Like 
Alexander, he limits God’s knowledge to that which stems 
from the necessary laws of nature through natural causes, to 
the exclusion of the effects of accident or free will which are 
only possible. He argues that God’s ignorance of things that 
come to be as a result of accident or free will does not imply 
an imperfection in His nature, for whatever is “possible” is also 
only possible for God, and hence He knows possible things 
only as possible, not as necessary. 

Maimonides deals with the question of providence in 
light of the philosophic teachings on “governance” (hanhagah, 
tadbir), which identify it with the action of the forces of na- 
ture (Guide, 2:10). He fully discusses hashgahah (‘and’yah; ibid., 
3:16-24), listing five main views on the matter: those of *Epi- 
curus, *Aristotle, the Aslvarites, the Mu 'tazilites (see *Kalam), 
and, lastly, of the Torah, which affirms both freedom of the 
human will and divine justice. The good and evil that befall 
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man are the result of this justice, “for all His ways are judg- 
ment,’ and there exists a perfect correspondence between 
the achievements of the individual and his fate. This is deter- 
mined by the level of man’s intellect, however, rather than by 
his deeds, so that it follows that only he whose perfected in- 
tellect adheres to God is protected from all evil (Guide, 3:51). 
Such a man realizes that governance, providence, and purpose 
cannot be attributed to God in a human sense, and he will, 
therefore, “bear every misfortune lightly, nor will misfortunes 
multiply doubts concerning God... but will rather increase his 
love of God.” Maimonides argues against Alexander of Aph- 
rodisias and Ibn Daud that God’s knowledge instantaneously 
encompasses the numerous things subject to change without 
any change in His essence; that God foresees all things that 
will come to be without any addition to His knowledge; and 
that He therefore knows both the possible (“privation,’ i.e., 
that which does not yet exist but is about to be) and the infi- 
nite (ie., individuals and particulars which are unlimited in 
number). The philosophers, he states, arbitrarily asserted that 
it is impossible to know the possible or the infinite, but they 
overlooked the difference between God's knowledge and hu- 
man knowledge. Just as man’s intellect is inadequate to ap- 
prehend God’s essence, so it cannot apprehend His knowl- 
edge (ibid., 2:20). 

In his letter to Maimonides (published by Z. Diesend- 
ruck in: HUCA, 11 (1936), 341-66), Samuel ibn Tibbon calls at- 
tention to a contradiction between Maimonides’ treatment of 
providence in Guide, 3:17ff., and his discussion at the end of 
the Guide in chapter 51, where, departing from the philosophi- 
cal approach that providence is relevant only to the welfare of 
the soul, Maimonides expresses the conviction that the devout 
man will never be allowed to suffer any harm. Shem Tov ibn 
*Falaquera (Moreh ha-Moreh, 145-8), Moses ibn *Tibbon, ina 
note to his father’s letter (ed. Diesendruck, op. cit.), *Moses of 
Narbonne, in his commentary on the Guide (3:51), and Efodi 
(Profiat *Duran), in his commentary on the same chapter, all 
dwell on this point. Shem Tov b. Joseph *Ibn Shem Toy, in 
his book Emunot (Ferrara, 1556, 8b-10a) and Isaac *Arama, in 
his Akedat Yizhak, take Maimonides to task for having made 
the degree of providence exercised over man dependent on 
perfection of the intellect rather than on performance of the 
commandments. The Karaite “Aaron b. Elijah devotes several 
chapters of his book Ez Hayyim (ed. by E. Delitzsch (1841), 
82-90) to the subject of providence, and he, too, criticizes Mai- 
monides. Once the position has been taken that God’s knowl- 
edge cannot be restricted, the activity of providence likewise 
cannot be made to depend only upon the degree of develop- 
ment of man’s intellect. Just as God knows everything, so He 
watches over all things (ch. 88). 

Isaac *Albalag, in his Tikkun Deot, discusses providence 
in the course of his critique of the opinions of *Avicenna and 
al-*Ghazali. It is impossible, he contends, to comprehend 
God’s mode of cognition, but it is possible to attribute to Him 
a knowledge of things which are outside the realm of natu- 
ral causation, i.e., free will and chance. God’s knowledge and 
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providence also provide the subject of a penetrating analysis 
in the Milhamot Adonai of *Levi b. Gershom (treatises 2 and 
3), who returns to the Aristotelian position as understood in 
the light of Alexander of Aphrodisias’ commentary. It is in- 
admissible, he states, that God should know the possible and 
the numerically infinite, that is, the particulars qua particu- 
lars, but He does know all things through the order embrac- 
ing them all. 

In contrast to this view, Hasdai *Crescas argues in his 
Or Adonai (2:1-2) that the belief in individual providence is a 
fundamental principle of the Mosaic Law, according to which 
God’s knowledge “encompasses the infinite” (i.e., the partic- 
ular) and “the non-existent” (ie., the possible) “without any 
change in the nature of the possible” (i.e., without His knowl- 
edge nullifying the reality of free will). Crescas maintains that 
the biblical and talmudic faith in providence is based on a be- 
lief in individual providence. His disciple, Joseph *Albo, also 
deals extensively with God’s knowledge and providence in his 
Sefer ha-Ikkarim (4:1-15), during the course of his discussion 
concerning reward and punishment. 


[Alexander Altmann] 


In the Kabbalah 

The question of divine providence almost never appears in the 
Kabbalah as a separate problem, and therefore few detailed 
and specific discussions were devoted to it. The idea of provi- 
dence is identified in the Kabbalah with the assumption that 
there exists an orderly and continuous system of government 
of the cosmos, carried out by the Divine Potencies - the Se- 
firot - which are revealed in this government. The Kabbalah 
does no more than explain the way in which this system oper- 
ates, while its actual existence is never questioned. The world 
is not governed by chance, but by unceasing divine provi- 
dence, which is the secret meaning of the hidden order of all 
the planes of creation, and especially in the world of man. He 
who understands the mode of action of the Sefirot also un- 
derstands the principles of divine providence which are man- 
ifested through this action. The idea of divine providence is 
interwoven in a mysterious way with the limitation of the area 
of action of causality in the world. For although most events 
which happen to living creatures, and especially to men, ap- 
pear as if they occur in a natural way which is that of cause and 
effect, in reality these events contain individual manifestations 
of divine providence, which is responsible for everything that 
happens to man, down to the last detail. In this sense, the rule 
of divine providence is, in the opinion of *Nahmanides, one 
of the “hidden wonders” of creation. The workings of nature 
(“I will give you your rains in their season,” Lev. 26:4 and the 
like) are coordinated in hidden ways with the moral causality 
determined by the good and evil in men’s actions. 

In their discussions of divine providence, the early kab- 
balists stressed the activity of the tenth Sefirah, since the rule 
of the lower world is principally in its hands. This Sefirah is 
the Shekhinah, the presence of the divine potency in the world 
at all times. This presence is responsible for God’s providence 
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for His creatures; but according to some opinions the origin of 
divine providence is actually in the upper Sefirot. Symbolic ex- 
pression is given to this idea, particularly in the *Zohar, in the 
description of the eyes in the image of *Adam Kadmon (“Pri- 
mordial Man”), in his two manifestations, as the Arikh Anpin 
(lit. “The Long Face” but meaning “The Long Suffering”) or 
Attikah Kaddishah (“the Holy Ancient One”), and as the Zeeir 
Anpin (“The Short Face,’ indicating the “Impatient”). In the 
description of the organs in the head of Attikah Kaddishah, 
the eye which is always open is taken as a supernal symbol 
for the existence of divine providence, whose origin is in the 
first Sefirah. This upper providence consists solely of mercy, 
with no intermixture of harsh judgment. Only in the second 
manifestation, which is that of God in the image of the Zeeir 
Anpin, is the working of judgment also found in the divine 
providence. For “...the eyes of the Lord... range through the 
whole earth” (Zech. 4:10), and they convey his providence to 
every place, both for judgment and for mercy. The pictorial 
image, “the eye of providence,’ is here understood as a sym- 
bolic expression which suggests a certain element in the di- 
vine order itself. The author of the Zohar is refuting those who 
deny divine providence and substitute chance as an important 
cause in the events of the cosmos. He considers them to be 
fools who are not fit to contemplate the depths of the wisdom 
of divine providence and who lower themselves to the level 
of animals (Zohar 3:157b). The author of the Zohar does not 
distinguish between general providence (of all creatures) and 
individual providence (of individual human beings). The lat- 
ter is, of course, more important to him. Through the activity 
of divine providence, an abundance of blessing descends on 
the creatures, but this awakening of the power of providence 
is dependent on the deeds of created beings, on “awaken- 
ing from below.’ A detailed consideration of the question of 
providence is set forth by Moses *Cordovero in Shiur Komah 
(“Measurement of the Body”). He, too, agrees with the phi- 
losophers that individual providence exists only in relation 
to man, while in relation to the rest of the created world, 
providence is only directed toward the generic essences. But 
he enlarges the category of individual providence and estab- 
lishes that “divine providence applies to the lower creatures, 
even animals, for their well-being and their death, and this is 
not for the sake of the animals themselves, but for the sake of 
men,’ that is to say, to the extent to which the lives of animals 
are bound up with the lives of men, individual providence 
applies to them as well. “Individual providence does not ap- 
ply to any ox or any lamb, but to the entire species together... 
but if divine providence applies to a man, it will encompass 
even his pitcher, should it break, and his dish, should it crack, 
and all his possessions — if he should be chastized or not” (p. 
113). Cordovero distinguishes ten types of providence, from 
which it is possible to understand the various modes of ac- 
tion of individual providence among the gentiles and Israel. 
These modes of action are bound up with the various roles of 
the Sefirot and their channels which convey the abundance 
(of blessing) to all the worlds, in accordance with the special 
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the case of their widely acclaimed, 73-volume Schottenstein 
Talmud (completed in 2005), which involved a remarkable 
array of sponsors, translators, and talmudic authorities from 
both within and outside the haredi world. 

Despite - or perhaps, because of - its considerable mar- 
ket successes, ArtScroll is no stranger to controversy. The press 
has in fact been a key touchstone in recent struggles among 
haredi and non-haredi Jews for authority to interpret the 
sources of legitimate knowledge and practice in Jewish texts 
and in public life. On the one hand, there exists a significant 
population for whom ArtScroll books are narrowly “ideologi- 
cal” and are seen to promulgate interpretations of Jewish tra- 
dition associated with what some describe as the demagogu- 
ery of the haredi yeshivah world. ArtScroll’s detractors have 
thus expressed considerable indignation over the way the 
press translates Jewish texts, as well as its method of selecting 
commentaries from classical sources, and even the wording 
of ArtScroll’s own commentaries (a famous case is the debate 
over the translation of Shir ha-Shirim, which presents an al- 
legorical rendering of God’s relation to Israel rather than a 
literal, sensual translation). Others have criticized ArtScroll 
for legitimating the Jewish reader’s reliance upon the English 
language at the expense of leshon ha-kodesh, enabling one to 
appear well versed in Jewish knowledge without having made 
the requisite effort to engage with the original sources. But 
for a much larger constituency, ArtScroll books are praised 
as instructive, meaningful, authentic, and even empowering. 
Its enthusiasts thus claim that an “ArtScroll revolution” has fa- 
cilitated an unprecedented degree of access to Jewish knowl- 
edge and confidence in ritual performance among English- 
speaking Jews, forming a readership that extends from the 
erudite to the culturally illiterate and that transcends the tra- 
ditional markers of institutional affiliation or local custom. 
At a further remove, ArtScroll has precipitated a reaction 
among its competitors that one is tempted to describe as an 
“ArtScrollification” of the Jewish liturgical field as a whole: 
most notably, with the recent publication of Eitz Chaim (the 
new Conservative chumash, designed explicitly to “respond” 
to ArtScroll’s success), and Mishkan Tefillah (the new Reform 
siddur, which incorporates many design elements, editorial 
structure, and instructional material found in ArtScroll). 
Whatever the position taken with regard to ArtScroll’s legiti- 
macy as a translator, interpreter, and popularizer of Jewish 
literature, it would be difficult to ignore the cultural impact 
this press has had on the modern English-language Jewish 


public sphere. 
[Jeremy Stolow (24 ed.)] 


ARTZI, SHLOMO (1949- ), Israeli pop-rock singer-song- 
writer. Artzi was born at Alonei Abba in Galilee. He made his 
first public appearance as a singer as a high school student, 
at an international youth conference in Spain. Like many of 
his contemporaries Artzi began his musical career during his 
compulsory national service, though due to his high medical 
profile he initially began his three-year stint in the IDF as a 
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regular serviceman. It was only a year later that he gained a 
slot in the Navy band. 

In stark contrast with his later career, Artzi debuted with 
the Navy troupe as a backing vocalist but soon made an impact, 
becoming the band’s soloist in their next show, “Rhapsody in 
Blue.” Artzi’s spots in the show included “Ke-she-Ehyeh Gad- 
do?” (“When I’m Older”), “Ha-Malakh Gavriel” (“Angel Ga- 
briel”), and “Anshei Ha-Zefardea Anshei ha-Demamah” (“The 
Frogmen, the Silent Ones”), all of which became hits on the 
pop charts and the road to Artzi’s stardom was open. His stel- 
lar status was sealed when he won the National Song Festival 
in 1970, performing in his navy uniform, with a song called 
“Pittom Akhshav, Pittom ha-Yom” (“Suddenly Now, Suddenly 
Today”). Later that year he released his first solo record, Sh- 
lomo Artzi, The First Record, which included a new version of 
“Pittom Akhshav, Pittom ha-Yom, and received the prestigious 
David Harp’s award. This was to be the first of many awards. 

In 1971 he recorded his second solo effort, Al Anashim 
(“About People”), which primarily comprised original compo- 
sitions, and took part in the musical movie Hasamba ve-Naarei 
ha-Hefker (“Hasamba and the Gang”). The following year he 
teamed up with former Navy buddies Dadi Schlessinger and 
Etchie Stroh to form the Geverret Tapu’akh (Madam Apple) 
trio, which released four records between 1972 and 1975. 

In 1975 it looked like Artzi was about to embark on an 
international career, when he recorded a single with German 
lyrics for Decca Telefunken. He was also asked by Switzer- 
land to represent it at that year’s Eurovision Song Contest, but 
ultimately represented Israel with “At ve-Ani” (“You and I”), 
which placed eleventh. 

It was three years later that Artzi really hit the jackpot, 
with his 1978 album Gever Holekh Le’Ibbud (“A Man Loses 
His Way”), on which Artzi managed to lose his image as the 
baby-faced teen idol and take on a new angst-filled persona. 
It was an image that was to serve him well and almost all his 
releases to date have been big sellers. 

After teaming up with producer Louis Lahav, in 1984, 
Artzi recorded Tirkod (“Dance”) and was voted Singer of the 
Year. His 1988 release Hom Yuli-August (“July-August Heat”) 
was the first double album ever made by an Israeli solo art- 
ist and, in 2000, his Ahavtihem cp became his biggest seller 


to date. 
[Barry Davis (2"4 ed.)] 


ARTZI, YITZHAK (Herzig; 1920-2003), Zionist activist, 
Israeli politician, leader of Romanian Jewry in Israel. Born 
in Siret (Bukovina) into a hasidic family, Artzi received both 
a traditional and modern education, studying literature and 
philosophy at Onescu College for Jewish Students, Bucharest, 
Romania (1940-44). In 1931 he joined Pirhei Agudat Israel, 
moving to Ha-No”r ha-Ziyyoni in 1933 and becoming one of 
its leaders in 1940 after moving to Bucharest. In 1943 he was 
a member of Ezra (the commission for the aid and rescue of 
Jews deported to Transnistria) and in December 1943-Janu- 
ary 1944 he was part of the official delegation sent to prepare 
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awakening of the lower creatures. He includes among them 
two types of providence which indicate the possibility of the 
limitation of divine providence in certain instances, or even 
its complete negation. Also, in his opinion, things may hap- 
pen to a man without the guidance of providence, and it may 
even happen that a man’s sins cause him to be left “to nature 
and to chance,’ which is the aspect of God’s hiding his face 
from man. In fact, it is uncertain from moment to moment 
whether a particular event in an individual’s life is of this lat- 
ter type, or whether it is a result of divine providence: “And 
he cannot be sure - for who will tell him if he is among those 
of whom it is said: “The righteous man is as sure as a liom - 
perhaps God has hidden His face from him, because of some 
transgression, and he is left to chance” (p. 120). 

Only in the Shabbatean Kabbalah is divine providence 
seen once again as a serious problem. Among *Shabbetai 
Zevi's disciples was handed down his oral teaching that the 
Cause of Causes, or the Ein-Sof (“the Infinite”) “does not influ- 
ence and does not oversee the lower world, and he caused the 
Sefirah Keter to come into being to be God and Tiferet to be 
King” (see Scholem, Shabbetai Zevi, p. 784). This denial of the 
providence of Ein-Sof was considered a deep secret among the 
believers, and the Shabbatean Abraham *Cardozo, who was 
opposed to this doctrine, wrote that the emphasis on the secret 
nature of this teaching arose from the Shabbateans’ knowledge 
that this was the opinion of Epicurus the Greek. The “taking” 
(netilah) of providence from Ein-Sof (which is designated in 
these circles by other terms as well) is found in several Shab- 
batean schools of thought, such as the Kabbalah of Baruchiah 
of Salonika, in Va-Avo ha- Yom el ha-Ayin, which was severely 
attacked for the prominence it gave to this opinion, and in 
Shem Olam (Vienna, 1891) by Jonathan *Eybeschuetz. The lat- 
ter work devoted several pages of casuistry to this question 
in order to prove that providence does not actually originate 
in the First Cause, but in the God of Israel, who is emanated 
from it, and who is called, by Eybeschuetz, the “image of the 
ten Sefirot? This “heretical” assumption, that the First Cause 
(or the highest element of the Godhead) does not guide the 
lower world at all, was among the principle innovations of 
Shabbatean doctrine which angered the sages of that period. 
The Orthodox kabbalists saw in this assumption proof that 
the Shabbateans had left the faith in the absolute unity of the 
Godhead, which does not permit, in matters pertaining to di- 
vine providence, differentiation between the emanating Ein- 
Sof and the emanated Sefirot. Even though the Ein-Sof carries 
out the activity of divine providence through the Sefirot, the 
Ein-Sof itself is the author of true providence. In the teachings 
of the Shabbateans, however, this quality of the First Cause or 
the Ein-Sof is blurred or put in doubt. 

[Gershom Scholem] 
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PROVINS, town in the department of Seine-et-Marne, 
France. The earliest evidence of the presence of Jews in Provins 
dates from 1201. Concentrated in two streets, Rue de la Vieille- 
Juiverie and the Rue des Juifs, the Jews rapidly increased in 
number. They owned at least two synagogues and a cemetery. 
The importance of the market of the Provins Jewish commu- 
nity is described in the polemic work of Joseph “the Zealot” (Je 
Zélateur). The extent of Jewish financial activity in Provins is 
apparent from the use of a special seal for ratifying documents 
in business transactions which involved Jews. The town itself, 
as well as the Jewish community - which disappeared entirely 
after the expulsion of 1306 — began to decline with the reign of 
*Philip the Fair and the transfer of the town (which had for- 
merly belonged to *Champagne) to royal authority. 

In the early 13" century, the yeshivah of Provins was un- 
der the direction of Jacob b. Meir author of a biblical com- 
mentary (not preserved) sometimes erroneously attributed 
to a certain Jacob of Provence. Some medieval remains have 
been found in a modern house on the Rue des Juifs; these in- 
clude a hall with ogive vaults, which local tradition claims is 
the remains of a medieval synagogue. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 493ff.; F Bourquelot, His- 
toire de Provins (1840); M. Veissiére, Une communauté a Provins 


(1961), 116f. 
[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


PRUEWER, JULIUS (1874-1943), conductor. Born in Vienna, 
Pruewer became a close friend of Brahms during his studies 
there. He worked as a conductor at Bielitz, in Cologne, and at 
the Breslau Municipal Theater (1896-1923), where he became 
director in 1920. At Breslau he gained a high reputation and 
produced many modern works. He later became professor at 
the Berlin Hochschule fuer Musik and conducted the popular 
concerts of the Berlin Philharmonic. In 1933 he left Germany 
and in 1939 settled in New York where he taught at the New 
York College of Music. 


PRUSINER, STANLEY S. (1942- ), U.S. medical investigator 
and Nobel laureate. Prusiner was born in Des Moines, Iowa, 
and graduated A.B. (1964) and M.D. (1968) from the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. He was trained in scientific methodol- 
ogy in Earl Stadtman’s laboratory at the National Institutes of 
Health in Bethesda (Mp) (1968-72) and in neurology at the 
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University of California, San Francisco (1972-74). From 1974 
he was on the staff of ucsF, becoming professor of neurology 
and biochemistry and the founder and director of the Institute 
for Neurodegenerative Diseases. His lifelong interest in degen- 
erative neurological diseases was initiated by clinical experi- 
ence. He showed that certain neurodegenerative diseases of 
sheep and other species, formerly attributed to a “slow virus” 
infection, are caused by proteinacious infectious particles lack- 
ing nucleic acids, which he called “prions.” Because of Prusin- 
er’s persistence the prion concept, once heretical, is now ac- 
cepted. Prions cause disease by inducing structural changes in 
proteins of similar sequence to those found in normal brains. 
In man, prions cause disease in three ways: through genetic 
variation in the normal protein, sporadically from unproven 
causes (Creutzfeld-Jacob disease), and probably through in- 
gesting prions of other species (new variant Creutzfeld-Jacob 
disease). The discovery of a human disease occurring on a 
genetic or an infectious basis was unprecedented. His discov- 
eries have fundamental implications for other human neuro- 
degenerative diseases, including Alzheimer’s disease. He was 
awarded the Nobel Prize in medicine in 1997. His many honors 
include the Gairdner award (1993), the Lasker award (1994), 
the Wolf Prize from the State of Israel (1996), and member- 
ship in the U.S. National Academy of Sciences as well as for- 
eign membership in the Royal Society of London. 


[Michael Denman (24 ed.)] 


PRUSSIA (Ger. Preussen), former dukedom and kingdom, 
the nucleus and dominant part of modern united *Germany 
(1870). The name came to signify a conglomerate of territories 
whose core was the electorate of *Brandenburg, ruled by the 
Hohenzollern dynast from the capital, *Berlin. 


1300-1740 

The order of Teutonic Knights, who ruled East Prussia from 
the 13" century, in 1309 expressly prohibited Jews from en- 
tering their territory. From the 15‘ century East Prussia was 
dominated by Poland and became economically dependent on 
it. As Jews constituted an important section of the merchant 
class in Poland, East Prussia acquiesced to the presence of Jew- 
ish merchants (exporters of furs, leathers, wax, and honey) al- 
though prohibiting them from settling and repeatedly threat- 
ening them with expulsions, which were rarely enforced. It 
was only with the complete secularization of the Teutonic or- 
der under Duke Albert 1 of Prussia (1522-77) that two Jewish 
physicians were allowed to settle temporarily in *Koenigsberg 
(1538-41). From the 17" century Jews came in ever increas- 
ing numbers to the then staunchly Protestant region, where 
they were welcomed by the ruling circles. In 1664 Moses Ja- 
cobson de Jonge of Amsterdam received very favorable com- 
mercial privileges (subsequently renewed) in *Memel, where 
he became the most important merchant, paying more cus- 
toms dues than any of his Christian counterparts. He became 
a *Court Jew in 1685 and his sons inherited the function. In 
Koenigsberg, capital of East Prussia, Jews were permitted to 
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graduate in medicine from the university in 1658, and Jewish 
merchants were encouraged to settle soon after. A synagogue 
was built there in 1680 and a cemetery opened in 1703. The 
community grew during the 18" and 19 centuries, remain- 
ing the economic, social, and religious center of the region. 
In the latter half of the 18 century Jewish communities were 
founded in *Elblag, Marienwerder, *Lyck, and elsewhere. 

Jews were expelled from Brandenburg in 1573 by Elector 
Joachim 11. The great elector, Frederick William (1640-88), 
who became absolute master of East Prussia, inherited prin- 
cipalities in Western Germany where Jews had already set- 
tled (see *Cleves, Behrend *Levi); subsequently he acquired 
*Halberstadt and *Minden (1648), and at a later date *Mag- 
deburg and *Halle (1680) where Jews were granted rights of 
residence soon after the annexation. Frederick William, anx- 
ious to repair the havoc wrought by the Thirty Years’ War and 
influenced by mercantilistic and tolerant ideas, encouraged 
foreigners to settle on his lands. In 1650 he permitted Polish 
Jews to trade in Brandenburg for seven years but not to settle 
there; this privilege was renewed in 1660. Israel Aron, a mili- 
tary contractor and purveyor to the mint (see *Mintmasters) 
received permission to settle in Berlin in 1663 and became 
Frederick William’s Court Jew. 

The basis for a Jewish settlement, however, was created 
by the expulsion from Vienna (1670). Through his resident 
agent in Vienna, Andreas Neumann, the elector, declared that 
he was not opposed to receiving 40-50 “rich and wealthy per- 
sons, prepared to bring and invest their means here”; on May 
21, 1671, he permitted 50 families to settle, buy houses and 
shops, and engage in trade almost unrestrictedly. They could 
not, however, open a synagogue. The leaders of the small and 
interrelated group, Benedict Veit and Abraham Ries, and the 
richer Jews were encouraged to remain in Berlin. Other fam- 
ilies settled in the cities of *Brandenburg, *Frankfurt on the 
Oder, and Landsberg (*Gorzow Wielkopolski) where the first 
*Landrabbiner, Solomon Kajjem Kaddish, and his successor 
had their seat. The elector disregarded his subjects’ objections 
to Jewish settlement, being concerned with the economic ben- 
efits he derived from direct taxation of the *Schutzjuden and 
indirect taxation through customs, tolls, and excise, which 
the Jews paid at a higher rate. During his reign the Berlin 
Jewish community grew to 40 families, that of Halberstadt 
to 86, that of Frankfurt to 43, while 15 families had settled in 
Pomerania. 

His son Frederick 1 (1688-1713; crowned king of Prussia 
in 1701) confirmed existing Jewish privileges on his succes- 
sion; new communities were founded and existing ones grew. 
A noted collector of gems, Frederick patronized jewel pur- 
veyors such as Jost and Esther *Liebmann and Marcus *Mag- 
nus. Under his son Frederick William 1 (1713-40), a generally 
harsh regime was introduced. On his accession he ordered a 
thorough inquiry into Jewish affairs, the outcome of which 
was the law of 1714 restricting to one the number of sons who 
could inherit their father’s right of residence (Schutzbrief); to 
be granted this right the second son had to possess 1,000 ta- 
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ler and pay 50, and the third son twice these amounts. Thus a 
dominant theme in Prussian-Jewish relations, the attempt to 
restrict and even to reduce the number of Jews, was formally 
introduced. In 1717 the king appointed Moses Levin *Gomperz 
as Oberaeltester (“chief elder,’ parnas) of Berlin and Prussian 
Jewry, an appointment probably connected with the supervi- 
sion of the just distribution of the tax load, conducted by rep- 
resentatives of communities and *Landjudenschaften. In 1728 
the sum was fixed at 15,000 taler annually, to be reapportioned 
every five years. In 1730 a new Jewry law was promulgated: the 
eldest son was now obliged to own 1,000 and pay 50 taler and 
the second twice these amounts; all were subject to the condi- 
tion that the number of protected Jews (Schutzjuden) in any 
given locality should not increase. Foreign Jews in possession 
of at least 10,000 taler were allowed to settle in Prussia. The 
law also prohibited Jews from engaging in all crafts (except 
seal engraving) competing with Christian guilds; it prohibited 
them from dealing in a large number of goods (mainly local 
produce). *Peddling, in particular, was suppressed. Com- 
merce in luxury wares (expensive textiles, spices, etc.) was 
permitted, as was moneylending and dealing in old clothes. 
The law applied not only to Brandenburg but to all Prussian 
territories, creating uniform conditions for the Jews and de- 
fining (in article 24) their juridical relationship to the state. 
The regular tax load was raised, in addition to extraordinary 
exactions. Jewish merchants were encouraged to become en- 
trepreneurs and invest in manufacture, particularly of tex- 
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tiles (silk, ribbons, satin, lace, etc.). These businessmen were 
granted highly favorable conditions. Thus the king passed on 
to his son a basically contradictory policy, at the same time 
mercantilist and anti-Jewish; needing and encouraging Jews 
for their economic contribution he attempted to restrict their 
rights and numbers. 


From Frederick 11 to Emancipation 

*Frederick 11, the Great, enforced his father’s policies even 
more rigorously. By his conquest of Silesia (1742) his rule ex- 
tended over a sizable Jewish population; appreciating their 
economic importance he exempted them from his otherwise 
obnoxious Jewish legislation. In 1750 Frederick promulgated 
his Revidiertes Generalprivilegium und Reglement, prompted 
by the results of an inquiry which showed the number of privi- 
leged Jewish families in Prussia (excluding Silesia) in 1749 at 
2,093, almost double the 1728 figure. The preamble stated that 
the law was intended to help both Christians and Jews, whose 
livelihood was being threatened by the increasing number of 
Jews. It created two types of Schutzjuden: an unrestricted num- 
ber of “extraordinary” ones whose rights could not be inher- 
ited, and a restricted number of “ordinary” Schutzjuden who 
could pass on their rights to one son only. As in 1730, Jews 
were excluded from almost all professions and expressly pro- 
hibited from brewing, innkeeping, and farming. Trade in live- 
stock, wool, leather, and most local produce was prohibited; 
the permitted occupations were moneylending and dealing in 
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luxury wares and old clothes. The strictures against peddling 
were made more severe, as were those against beggars. During 
the Seven Years’ War (1756-63) Frederick relied on monetary 
manipulations effected by Daniel *Itzig, V.H. *Ephraim, and 
other purveyors to the mint. His armies were provisioned by 
Jewish military *contractors (supplying horses, grain, fodder, 
wine, etc). After the war he encouraged a newly created, sparse 
layer of very wealthy Jews to invest their capital in industry 
and manufacture. Frederick levied onerous and distasteful 
taxes. In 1766 he introduced the Silberlieferung: 12,000 silver 
marks to be delivered annually at below face value to the royal 
mint; the 15,000 marks annual tax (from 1728) was increased 
to 25,000 in 1768. In 1769 he ordered every Jew to purchase 
and export a certain quantity of local porcelain (expensive, 
inferior wares produced by the royal factory) whenever he 
needed a royal concession or privilege (e.g., for marriage). 

During Frederick's reign the Berlin community gradually 
became preponderant in Prussian Jewry. The Landrabbinat 
was occupied by such leading authorities as David Fraenkel 
(1742-62), Aaron Mosessohn (1762-71), and Hirschel *Levin. 
The dual office of Oberlandes-Aeltester was successively oc- 
cupied by elders of the Berlin community, V.H. Ephraim 
(1750-75), Daniel Itzig (1775-99), and Jacob Moses (1775-92). 
In Berlin, Breslau, and Koenigsberg the upper strata of the 
Jews, who were rich and influential, took the first steps to- 
ward assimilation, acquiring the General-Privilegium, which 
granted them the rights of Christian merchants (such as free- 
dom of movement and settlement). Through the First Parti- 
tion of Poland (1772) Prussia’s Jewish population had almost 
doubled, and Frederick feared above all an influx of Jews from 
the newly annexed province of West Prussia. 

Frederick’s nephew, Frederick William 11 (1786-97), in- 
augurated a period of liberalization and reform in Prussia. As 
crown prince he had borrowed large sums from Berlin's Jew- 
ish financiers. An admirer of *Mendelssohn and *Mirabeau, 
in the first years of his reign he abolished the porcelain law 
and repealed the *Leibzoll for foreign Jews. On May 2, 1791, 
Daniel Itzig and his family received the first Naturalisations- 
patent, which granted them full citizenship. A year later the 
solidarische Haftung (collective responsibility and liability of 
the Jewish community for non-payment of taxes and crimes 
of theft) was abolished. The king nominated a commission to 
draft a new and liberal Jewry law but due to the procrastina- 
tion of his counselors, his own hesitations, and his increasing 
preoccupation with foreign affairs this was never carried out. 
New problems were created by the Second (1793) and Third 
(1795) Partitions of Poland, which respectively added about 
53,000 and 75,000 Jews to the Prussian realm. New legislation 
became urgent. Shortly before his death Frederick William 11 
passed a Jewry law for the new territories, which was in some 
respects more progressive than previous laws. His early death 
and the conservative nature of his son, *Frederick William 111, 
disrupted all reformatory activity until Napoleon's defeat of 
Prussia at Jena (1806), when far-reaching reforms were carried 
out under the leadership of Karl August von *Hardenberg and 
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Wilhelm von *Humboldt. In 1808 municipal citizenship and 
offices were opened to all, irrespective of religion. 

The decisive step was taken with the promulgation in 
March u1, 1812, of an edict concerning the civil status of the 
Jews. The first article declared all legally resident Jews to be 
full citizens. All occupations were declared open to Jews, as 
were academic positions. Article 9, however, postponed the 
question of Jewish eligibility to state offices; the *oath more 
Judaico also remained in force. Marriage to a Prussian Jewess 
did not bestow citizenship and foreign Jews were prohibited 
from becoming communal employees. The edict was received 
with thanksgiving by the elders of the main Jewish commu- 
nities, Berlin, Breslau, and Koenigsberg. A year later, during 
the War of Liberation, Prussian Jews expressed their patrio- 
tism by volunteering in large numbers (see *Military service). 
The high expectations of Prussian Jewry were not put to the 
test until after the Congress of *Vienna, at which Prussia was 
given back the province of Posen (*Poznan) and received the 
Rhineland and part of *Westphalia (where Jews had been fully 
emancipated). 

As King Frederick William 111 had no intention of carry- 
ing out the 1812 edict, he repudiated his express promise that 
volunteers, irrespective of their religion, would be eligible for 
state offices. On Sept. 18, 1818, Jews were excluded from all 
academic positions (causing Heinrich *Heine, Eduard *Gans, 
and others to apostatize); the following January Jewish officials 
in Westphalia and the Rhineland were dismissed (including 
Heinrich Marx, father of Karl *Marx). The benefits of the 1812 
edict had not been applied to Posen (where the laws of 1750 
and 1797 remained in force), while its restrictions were applied 
to the western territories. Thus the Napoleonic “infamous de- 
cree,’ which by then had lapsed in France, was renewed by 
Prussia in 1818 to cover the Rhineland for an indefinite period. 
Prussian Jewry’s legal position was encumbered by the coexis- 
tence of 22 different legislative systems with the various prov- 
inces. The king actively encouraged conversion to Christianity 
and prohibited conversion to Judaism; between 1812 and 1846, 
3,171 Jews in Prussia converted. In addition he closed down 
Israel *Jacobson’s private Reform prayer room in Berlin; on 
Sept. 12, 1823, he made the minister of the interior responsible 
for ensuring that “no sects among the Jewries (Judenschaften) 
of my lands be tolerated.” The king’s policy toward the Jews 
of Posen province - the historical *Great Poland (where they 
were 6.4% of the population and 42% of all Prussian Jews in 
1816) — was even more restrictive. Severe steps were taken to 
keep them within the boundaries of the province. In 1833 a 
new Jewry law was promulgated for Posen; its main feature 
was the division of the province’s Jews into naturalized citizens, 
whose rights were conditional on their economic, moral, and 
educational achievements (command and use of German), 
and the remainder, who remained deprived of basic rights. By 
1846, 80% of Posen Jews were still not citizens and one-third 
of Prussian Jews had not attained that status. 

The accession of *Frederick William Iv (1840) was ac- 
companied by rising hopes, which were soon dashed when he 
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took steps to implement his medieval conception of a corpo- 
rationist “Christian state.” In this crisis Prussian Jewry, led by 
Moritz *Veit and Ludwig *Philippson, was supported by the 
liberal majorities in the provincial estates. Nevertheless, with 
the aid of the upper house and Friedrich Julius *Stahl, the 
king succeeded in passing the 1847 Jewry constitution which 
recognized the corporate status of individual Jewish commu- 
nities. It permitted Jews to occupy “offices not carrying exec- 
utive, juridical, or law enforcement powers”; at universities 
all chairs in the humanities were closed to them, as were the 
senate and rectorate; Jews owning landed estates could not 
enjoy the rights accorded the gentry. The law, introduced for 
the benefit of the Jews the king declared, was not applicable to 
Posen. It had barely been introduced when the 1848 revolution 
proclaimed the principles of religious freedom and equality for 
all, reconfirmed in 1869 for the whole North-German Con- 
federation. In practice, however, discrimination in the army, 
bureaucracy, and university remained the rule. 

During the 19» century the geographic, demographic, 
social, and economic makeup of Prussian Jewry underwent 
great changes. Their number increased from 123,823 in 1816 
to 194,558 in 1840. In 1840 about two-fifths of Prussian Jewry 
were concentrated in Posen province (where they formed 
about 6% of the population), and another two-fifths in Sile- 
sia, the Rhineland, and West Prussia (where they constituted 
about 1% of the population). Posen had the largest Jewish com- 
munity (6,748), with Berlin (6,458) and Breslau (5,714) follow- 
ing. The majority of Prussian Jewry lived in rural and semi- 
rural conditions; peddling, shop- and innkeeping, commerce, 
and the livestock trade were the main occupations. In 1816 
Prussia contained 48.2% of German Jewry; in 1871, 325,000 
Jews were natives of Prussia (69.2% of German Jewry), includ- 
ing the Jews of the recently (1866) annexed territories of *Ha- 
nover, *Schleswig-Holstein, *Hesse-Nassau, and *Frankfurt on 
the Main. Due to internal migration the percentage of Posen 
Jews had declined proportionately, to 22.8% in 1871, and also 
absolutely, so that by 1910 only 26,512 remained (about 7.7% 
of Prussian Jewry). A similar process of depletion occurred 
in West Prussia. As a result of industrialization and urbaniza- 
tion, Brandenburg (Berlin) attracted a greater proportion of 
Prussian Jewry, increasing from 6.5% in 1816, to 17.5% in 1871, 
and 43.9% (151,356) in 1910. In the other provinces, Westphalia, 
Rhineland, and Silesia, the number of Jews remained propor- 
tionately stable while increasing at a regular rate. Demograph- 
ically, Prussian Jewry reached its peak around 1870-80. The 
process of urbanization continued, causing small-town com- 
munities to remain stable or decline while village communities 
gradually vanished. By 1925, 60% of Prussian Jewry (342,765) 
was to be found in the four largest communities and another 
15% in communities with more than 1,000 persons. 


Prussia within the German Empire 

In spite of the noteworthy cultural, economic, and social 
achievements of Prussian Jews within the new German Em- 
pire, Prussia retained a specific conservative, anti-Jewish, so- 
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cial and political attitude, which found expression in the in- 
fluence of the Prussian mentality within the empire and in its 
political parties (see *Bismarck, E. *Lasker, I.D. *Bamberger, 
and *Central-Verein). Until World War 1 the majority of Prus- 
sian communities were organized within the *Deutsch-Isra- 
elitischer Gemeindebund (pics). The organization's main dif- 
ficulties were caused by differences between the numerous 
small, rural, and needy communities and the large wealthy 
ones, primarily Berlin. Thus, when a common communal 
organization did not immediately emerge after the war the 
Berlin community entrusted Ismar *Freund with organiz- 
ing the Preussischer Landesverband juedischer Gemeinden. 
Its opening session (1921) was attended by 110 communities, 
who soon numbered 656 (96% of Prussian Jewry), making it 
the largest regional communal organization in Germany. Its 
charter and activities were modeled on the defunct p1GB; al- 
though a Prussian official was present at its founding and it 
received state subsidies, it was not officially recognized by the 
government of Prussia. 

Throughout the late 19" and 20 centuries the Prussian 
reactionary mentality found a persuasive anti-Jewish argu- 
ment in the “Masseneinwanderung,” the alleged mass immi- 
gration of unwanted East European Jews (Ostjuden) into Prus- 
sia, particularly into Berlin and the major cities. Their number 
was greatly magnified by antisemitic propaganda which even- 
tually caused the expulsion of 30,000 Russian Jews, mainly ref- 
ugees from the 1883 pogroms. In fact, the number of Prussian 
Jews was decreasing, due to a low birth rate and emigration. 
After World War 1 the problem of the unwanted East Euro- 
pean Jews again became a political issue; in fact, the major- 
ity of these were Jews from Posen, then once more in Poland, 
who had preferred to be repatriated to Prussia (one-third of 
c. 45,000 Jews). When the Nazis seized power, H. *Goering 
was appointed prime minister of Prussia, where he enforced 
the Nazi anti-Jewish measures (see *Germany). 
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PRUZHANY (Pol. Pruzana), city in Brest district, Belarus. 
Situated on the road which leads from Brest-Litovsk to Mos- 
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cow, it was under Polish rule until 1795; in the third partition 
of Poland it was incorporated into Russia, and in 1919 regained 
by Poland until 1939. Jews lived in Pruzhany during the middle 
of the 15" century and around 1450 there was a hevra kaddisha 
which noted its activities in a register. In 1463 the first syna- 
gogue (destroyed by fire in 1863) was erected near the center of 
the Jewish quarter. In 1495 the Jews of Pruzhany were included 
in the general expulsion of Jews from Lithuania, but they re- 
turned after a few years. In 1563 there were 11 Jewish families 
and 276 Christian families. Both Christians and Jews earned 
their livelihood primarily from agriculture and livestock, al- 
though there were some engaged in commerce and crafts. In 
1588 the town was granted autonomous rights according to the 
*Magdeburg Law. The rights of the Jews were formally drawn 
up and ratified by Ladislaus rv in 1644 and subsequently, on 
several occasions, by his successors. According to these rights 
Jews were authorized to reside in Pruzhany, to practice their 
religion and freely engage in their occupations. At the close of 
the 176 century there were 571 Jews (42% of the population); 
in 1868, during the period of Russian rule, there were 2,575 
Jews (61% of the total), and in 1897 there were 5,080 (of a to- 
tal population of 7,633). By the close of the 19'* century the 
Jewish community enjoyed a vigorous social and cultural life 
in which all trends and parties were active. During German 
occupation (1915-1917) Jews were taken for forced labor, and 
suffered from a typhoid epidemic. In 1921 the Jewish popula- 
tion was 4,152 (about 57% of the total). With the establishment 
of independent Poland, Jews also participated in the munici- 
pal government. In 1927, 16 of the 24 delegates elected to the 
administration were Jews. In the elections of the Jewish com- 
munity in 1928, M. Goldfein, a delegate of the merchants, was 
elected president. There were in town a Jewish orphanage, an 
old-age home, a Hebrew and Yiddish schools, and a yeshivah; 
two weeklies were published. 

Distinguished rabbis served in the town. At the close of 
the 16 century, R. Joel *Sirkes, the renowned author of the 
Bah (Bayit Hadash), officiated as rabbi and rosh yeshivah for 
some time. R. *David b. Samuel ha-Levi, author of the Turei 
Zahav (Taz) also held the rabbinical office for a brief period. 
Among the last rabbis of the town, one of the most promi- 
nent was R. Elijah Feinstein (1842-1929) who was appointed 
in 1884. Active in the affairs of Polish Jewry, he wrote Sefer 
Halikhot Eliyahu (“Book of the Demeanors of Elijah,” 1932), 
and a novella on Maimonides which was published in 1929. 
He was succeeded by his son-in-law R. David Feigenbaum, 
who perished in the Holocaust. 


[Shimshon Leib Kirshenboim] 


Holocaust Period and After 

Under Soviet rule (1934-41) the Jewish communal bodies 
were disbanded. Private enterprise was gradually liquidated 
as merchandise was sold and no new stock made available. 
Cooperatives were set up for the skilled craftsmen. Educa- 
tional institutions were reorganized, and a Yiddish-language 
school set up. The Jewish orphanage was combined with its 
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Christian-run counterpart and placed under the municipal- 
ity. 

On June 27, 1941, after war broke out between Germany 
and the U.S.S.R., the Germans entered Pruzhany. They imme- 
diately exacted a fine from the Jewish community of 500,000 
rubles, 2 kg. of gold, and 10 kg. of silver, to be paid within 24 
hours. A Judenrat was set up, first chaired by Welwel Schreib- 
man and later by Yizhak Janowicz, which tried to cope with 
the emergency. The Germans set up a ghetto on Sept. 22, 1941. 
Workshops were created in the hope that the economic util- 
ity of the Jews to the Germans would forestall deportations. 
The Judenrat combated the decrees against the Jewish inhab- 
itants, gaining the confidence of members of the community. 
The ghetto swelled when 4,000 Jews were brought in, 2,000 
from Bialystok and 2,000 from towns in the vicinity. In the 
latter half of 1942 an underground resistance organization 
was formed in the ghetto. Cells were established, arms ac- 
quired, and contacts sought with the partisans on the outside. 
On Jan. 27, 1943, two Jewish partisans approached the Juden- 
rat to strengthen contact with the underground. Germans 
caught them there by surprise, but with the help of some of 
the Judenrat members the partisans escaped. The Judenrat was 
then charged with collaborating with the partisans. The fol- 
lowing day the Germans began the deportation of the 10,000 
inmates of the ghetto, 2,500 being dispatched daily to *Aus- 
chwitz. Within four days the community was destroyed. Some 
groups of Jews fled to the forests and joined the Jewish parti- 
sans who operated in the vicinity. In the late 1960s there was a 
Jewish population of about 60 (12 families). The former Great 
Synagogue was turned into an electric power plant. A mass 
grave of Jewish victims massacred by the Nazis was repeatedly 
desecrated and a road was built through its site. 

[Aharon Weiss] 
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PRYLUCKI, NOAH (1882-1941), Yiddish philologist and 
journalist, and Polish political leader. Born in Berdichev, 
Ukraine, he grew up in Kremenets and in Warsaw, and prac- 
ticed as a lawyer after 1909. Having published a collection of 
erotic lyrics, Farn Mizbeakh (1908), he gave up poetry and de- 
voted himself to journalism and Yiddish philology. He was a 
pioneer of research into the Yiddish language and helped to 
classify the various dialects of Eastern, Central, and Western 
Yiddish. His closest collaborators were the linguist M. *Wein- 
reich, the literary historian Z. *Rejzen, and the folklorist Shm- 
uel Lehman. At the Czernowitz Language Conference of 1908, 
he fought unsuccessfully for an extreme resolution declaring 
Yiddish as the national Jewish language. In 1905, together with 
his father, Zevi *Prylucki, he founded the Warsaw Yiddish 
daily Der *Moment, which existed until the German occupa- 
tion of Warsaw in 1939. Active in politics from 1916, he was 
the defender of the impoverished Jews and of the middle-class 
artisans. He founded the Folkspartei, which fought for Jewish 
autonomous rights in Poland. In 1918 he was elected as the par- 
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ty’s representative in the Polish Sejm. Besides publishing phil- 
ological studies, he influenced the modernization of Yiddish 
orthography, helped to found the *y1vo Institute for Jewish 
Research, edited y1vo’s organ Yidish far Ale (1838-1939), and 
published articles and reviews in yrvo Bleter. When World 
War 11 began, he fled to Vilna, where he lectured on Yiddish 
philology until 1941. When the Germans marched into Vilna 
he was arrested, compelled to classify y1vo’s treasures for the 
Gestapo, and tortured to death. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 2 (1927), 954-66; M. 
Ravitch, Mayn Leksikon (1945), 174-6. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Go- 
thelf, Ittonut Yehudit she-Hayeta (1973), index. 


[Melech Ravitch] 


PRYLUCKI, ZEVI HIRSCH (1862-1942), Hebrew and Yid- 
dish journalist, one of the first members of Hovevei Zion. Born 
in Kremenets, Ukraine, Prylucki began his journalistic career 
with a series of critical essays in Hebrew criticizing *Ahad 
Ha-Am’s “Truth from Erez Israel.” From then on he wrote 
for Hebrew, Yiddish, and Russian-Jewish journals. In 1905 he 
moved to Warsaw, establishing the first Yiddish daily there, 
as well as a Hebrew daily, Ha- Yom. Both newspapers were of 
a Zionist and literary character. After several failures, at the 
end of 1910 Prylucki began to publish the daily Der Moment, 
whose circulation amounted to more than 60,000 copies on 
the eve of World War 1. Prylucki, the editor, wrote the weekly 
political review. The newspaper was Jewish nationalist in a 
general sense, giving expression to non-Zionist opinions as 
well (Folkism, Yiddishim). Prylucki died in the Warsaw ghetto 
during the German occupation. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Heftman, in: A.S. Stein et al. (eds.), Pinkas 
Kremenets (1954), 189-90; S.L. Zitron, Leksikon Ziyyoni (1924), 544-8. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Gothelf, Ittonut Yehudit she-Hayeta (1973), 


index. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


°PRYNNE, WILLIAM (1600-1669), Puritan barrister and 
pamphleteer. Prynne first came to notice through his vehe- 
ment opposition to the theater. A fierce tirade against the stage 
coincided, unfortunately for him, with Queen Henrietta Ma- 
ria’s appearance in a court play. After he had been imprisoned 
in the tower for one year, his ears were struck off. 

While in the tower Prynne wrote an essay, published 
in 1654, entitled A Briefe Polemical Dissertation, concerning 
the “true time of the Inchoation and determination of the 
Lordsday - Sabbath... that the Lordsday begins and ends in 
evenings and ought to be solemnized from evening to evening: 
against the novel errors of such who groundlessly assert that 
it begins and ends at midnight or daybreaking...” At that time 
the question of the observance of Sunday was a highly contro- 
versial issue between Catholics and Protestants. The Church of 
England inclined toward the Catholic view, maintaining that 
Sunday, being essentially the commemoration of the resur- 
rection of Jesus, had no connection with the Jewish Sabbath. 
This infuriated the Puritans, who insisted that Sunday had 
taken over the characteristics of the Jewish Sabbath. Prynne 
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contended that all days in Scripture begin and end at evening, 
the Sabbath being no exception. Furthermore, the beginning 
and termination of days is perpetual and was not altered by 
the resurrection of Jesus in the morning. These points were 
proved by a wealth of citations from the Bible, the Church Fa- 
thers, and subsequent medieval writers, among whom was the 
Franciscan *Nicholas of Lyra, whom Prynne declared to be a 
convert from Judaism, possibly because of his knowledge of 
Hebrew and his use of Rashi. But, as Prynne amply demon- 
strates, Puritans could admire Judaism while still hating Jews. 
At the time the sabbatical pamphlet was published, the ques- 
tion of the official readmission of the Jews into England was 
being discussed, and during the following year Prynne pro- 
duced yet another pamphlet entitled A Short Demurrer to the 
Jewes Long Discontinued Remitter into England, Comprising 
an Exact Chronological Relation of Their First Admission into, 
Their Ill Deportment, Misdemeanours, Condition, Sufferings, 
Oppressions, Slaughters, Plunders... With a Brief Collection of 
Such English Laws, Scriptures, as seem strongly to plead and 
conclude against their Readmission into England, especially at 
this Season. The Demurrer is an important source for the study 
of medieval Anglo-Jewish history. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Saltman, in: Jewish Academy, 4 (1947), 
35-39; Roth, Mag Bibl, index; D. Bush, English Literature in the Earlier 


Seventeenth Century 1600-1660 (19627), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
PHY: ODNB online; W. Lamont, Marginal Prynne (1963). 


°PRYSTOR, JANINA, deputy in the Polish Sejm; wife of 
Alexander Prystor (1874-1941), premier of Poland from 1931 
to 1933. With the growing influence of the reactionary anti- 
Jewish elements in leading circles after the death of Marshal 
Pitsudski (1935), Janina Prystor proposed in 1936 that shehitah 
should be prohibited, claiming that it contradicted Christian 
moral and religious principles. The proposal had an obvious 
economic aim for it would have broken the Jewish monopoly 
on trade in cattle destined for slaughtering. After a struggle in 
which the Jews boycotted buying meat and strong objections 
were voiced by all Jewish circles, the proposal, which would 
have prevented Jews from eating kasher meat, was rejected. 
After prolonged discussions the government adopted a com- 
promise, allowing limited shehitah in areas of dense Jewish 
population and prohibiting it in districts where the Jewish 
population was less than 3% of the total. Although intended to 
reduce political tension, the compromise succeeded in break- 
ing the Jewish livestock monopoly. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.M. Rabinowicz, The Legacy of Polish Jewry 
(1965), 179-82; Y. Gruenbaum (ed.), EG, 1 (1953), 116. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: J. Majchrowski et al., Kto byl kim w drugiej Rzeczypo- 
spolitej (1994), 404. 


PRYWES, MOSHE (1914-1998), Israeli physician and medical 
educator, born in Warsaw, Poland, to a distinguished Jewish 
family. He studied medicine at the University of Tours, France, 
from 1931 to 1933 and at the University of Warsaw from 1933 to 
1939. In 1939 he was mobilized into the Polish army as a medi- 
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cal officer and from 1940 to 1945 was a prisoner in the U.S.S.R. 
As a prisoner, he became the medical director of a 350-bed 
hospital. From 1945 to 1946, he was head of surgery in the 
Kherson hospital in Ukraine and later became a chief assistant 
in the department of surgery, University Hospital, Gdansk, Po- 
land. In Paris, from 1947 to 1951, he headed the medical services 
of the Union OsE, international Jewish medical organization, 
and organized preventive and curative services for Jewish com- 
munities in Europe, Morocco, Tunisia, and Libya. He immi- 
grated to Israel in 1951, joined the Hebrew University-Hadassah 
Medical School as assistant dean and later became associate 
dean (1955), and associate professor and head of the depart- 
ment of medical education in 1965. In 1968, he was appointed 
vice president, resigning in 1973 to take up his appointment as 
president of the University of the Negev (now the Ben-Gurion 
University of the Negev), to devote himself to acting as dean 
of the Faculty of Health Sciences of the university, as well as 
director of Health Services for the Negev region on behalf of 
both Kuppat Holim and the Ministry of Health. Prywes was 
a delegate to the World Conference on Medical Education 
and a member of the World Health Organization’s Advisory 
Board on Medical Research. He was chairman of the scientific 
subcommittee of the France-Israel Cultural Agreement, and 
was made a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor by the French 
government for his work in this capacity. He served as editor- 
in-chief of the Israel Journal of Medical Sciences, and edited a 
number of works, including Medical and Biological Research 
in Israel (1960), Health Problems in Developing States (1968; 
with A.M. Davies), and Topics in Basic Immunology (1969; 
with M. Sela). He was elected senior member of the Institute 
of Medicine, National Academy of Sciences, U.S., 1983, and in 
1990, Prywes received the Israel Prize in life sciences for his 
pioneering work in medical education. In 1995 he was awarded 
the Ben-Gurion Foundation’s Ben Gurion prize. 


[Bracha Rager (274 ed.)] 


PRZEDBORZ (Pol. Przedb6rz), town in Kielce province, S. 
central Poland. Jews lived in Przedborz from the time of the 
town’s earliest development. At the beginning of the 156 cen- 
tury, urban population increased when King Ladislaw 11 Jag- 
ello granted the merchants of the town privileges according 
to the *Magdeburg Law. In the years 1550 and 1570 King Sigis- 
mund 11 Augustus further aided the town’s Jews by exempting 
them from customs duties and certain other payments. In 1595 
King Sigismund 111 restricted their rights to own houses. The 
restriction was lifted, however, in 1638 when a fire destroyed 
the town and it had to be rebuilt. A second fire destroyed 
Przedborz in 1834. The Jewish population increased during 
the 19t century when Jews established trade relations with 
markets of the Russian empire. In 1865 about 75% of the town’s 
population were Jews; in 1921 Jews numbered 3,749 (63.6% of 
the total population). 

[Shimshon Leib Kirshenboim] 
Holocaust Period 
Before the outbreak of World War 1, there were about 4,500 
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Jews in Przedborz. The Jewish community was liquidated on 
Oct. 9-12, 1942, when all Jews were deported to *Treblinka 
death camp. After the war, the Jewish community of Przed- 
borz was not reconstituted. 


PRZEDBORZ, hasidic dynasty founded by isA1AH OF 
PRZEDBORZ (d. 1830). He was one of the closest disciples of 
*Jacob Isaac, Ha-Hozeh (“the Seer”) of Lublin, and a com- 
panion of Jacob Isaac, the Yehudi ha-Kadosh (“Holy Jew”) of 
*Przysucha (Pshiska), with whom he studied at the renowned 
yeshivah of * David Tevele b. Nathan of Lissa (*Leszno). Rabbi 
in Przedborz from 1788, in 1815 Isaiah became a hasidic zaddik. 
His son, IMMANUEL WELTFREID (1802-1865), officiated as 
rabbi in Przedborz from 1850, and was famed as a miracle 
worker. He married the granddaughter of Jacob Isaac Ha- 
Hozeh of Lublin and was a disciple of Dov Baer of Radoshits. 
His son, ABRAHAM MOSES OF ROZPRZE (d. 1918), became 
leader of the hasidic community after his father’s death. He 
had three sons, EMMANUEL OF LODZ, ISAIAH OF KALISH 
(Kalisz; both d. 1939), and SOLOMON OF TOMASZOW who 
perished in the Holocaust. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Friedensohn, in: Elleh Ezkerah, ed. by I. 
Levin, 5 (1963), 229-33; Z.M. Rabinowitz, Yaakov Yizhak mi-Pshiskhah 
(1960), 10, 29, 57, 125-6; M. Buber, Gog u-Magog (19677), 28, 80-83; 
L.H. Grossmann, Shem u-Sheerit (1943), 81. 

[Esther (Zweig) Liebes] 


PRZEMYSL (Pol. Przemysl), city in Rzeszow province, S.E. 
Poland; after the partition of Poland, it passed to Austria 
(1772-1919), subsequently reverting to independent Poland. 
In 1939-40 the German-Soviet borderline ran through Prze- 
mysl. A Jewish community existed in the city by 1367. In 1542 
some 18 Jewish families were living there. The community 
numbered 1,558 by 1775. A Jew of Przemysl, Moses (Moshko) 
Shmuhler, was sentenced to death in 1630 following a *Host 
desecration libel. In 1638 the communities in the vicinity were 
ordered to pay their taxes through the Przemysl community, 
and from 1670 Przemysl became a leading community for the 
region of “Red Russia” within the framework of the *Coun- 
cils of the Lands. Przemysl Jewry was granted detailed char- 
ters of rights by King Sigismund 11 Augustus (March 29, 1559) 
and King Stephen Bathory (June 27, 1576) enabling the Jews to 
trade despite opposition from the municipality. The economic 
position of Przemysl Jewry declined in the 18" century and the 
community fell heavily into debt. When in 1772 the commu- 
nity passed to Austrian rule its autonomy was curtailed, and 
the Jews in Przemysl, like the rest of the Jews in the territories 
incorporated into Austria, came under the Austrian system of 
supervision limiting their numbers and marriages (see *Fa- 
miliants Laws). On the other hand they also benefited from 
the more favorable Austrian attitudes toward the Jews and 
legislation concerning them. The Austrian authorities gave 
support to the *Haskalah movement, directed Jews to attend 
government schools, and were inimical to *Hasidism. Half of 
the members of the Przemysl city council were Jews. Among 
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the heads of the Jewish community the most influential 
was Moshe Sheinbah, an active member of both the munici- 
pal and community councils before World War 1. The Jewish 
population numbered c. 5,692 in 1870; 16,062 in 1910 (29.6% 
of the total population); 18,360 (38.3%) in 1921; and 17,300 
(34.0%) in 1931. Wealthy Jews of Przemysl engaged in the 
wholesale commerce of wheat and timber; some were pur- 
veyors to the Austrian army garrison in the town. Jews also 
engaged in banking, small- and large-scale industry, and ag- 
riculture. A large section of the Jewish population was im- 
poverished. 

Among rabbis of Przemysl in the 19 century Samuel 
Heller and Isaac Judah *Schmelkes were prominent. In 1875 
the Yishuv Erez Israel organization was founded, and from 
1897 many Jews in Przemysl joined Zionist organizations, 
prominent among them Aguddat Herzl. The *Bund, *Agudat 
Israel, and the *Folkspartei were also active in Przemysl. H. 
*Lieberman was active in organizing the Polish Socialist Party 
(pps). In World War 1 Przemysl was occupied for a short time 
in 1915 by the Russians. Many Jews then left the city and some 
were expelled by the Russians. 

After the war Przemysl was incorporated in indepen- 
dent Poland. In the municipal elections of 1928 the Jewish Na- 
tional bloc in coalition with the Polish Sanacja party won 18 
seats out of 40; a Jew was elected deputy mayor. In the com- 
munal elections of 1928 Agudat Israel gained the majority. In 
the 1936 elections it was defeated by the Zionists whose rep- 
resentative, Jacob Rebhan, was elected president of the com- 
munity organization. 

[Shimshon Leib Kirshenboim] 
Holocaust Period 
There were approximately 20,000 Jews living in Przemysl in 
1939. When war broke out that year, many Jews from areas 
further west took refuge in the city. On Sept. 14, 1939, Prze- 
mysl fell to the Germans and within a few days some 500 Jews, 
about half of them refugees, were murdered on a trumped-up 
charge that 12 Germans had been shot by Jews. On Septem- 
ber 18 Przemysl was handed over to the Soviet Union; two 
days prior to this, the Jews of Zasanie, which remained un- 
der German occupation, were expelled to the eastern sector 
of the city. Under Soviet rule all Jewish communal activities 
ceased. Jewish artisans were organized in cooperatives; Jews 
in the professions (except physicians) faced difficulties in find- 
ing employment. In April and May 1940, 7,000 Jews were de- 
ported to Russia. Most of them were refugees from the west- 
ern parts of Poland. 

Following the German attack on the Soviet Union in June 
1941, Przemysl fell to the Germans on June 28, 1941. Subse- 
quently a Judenrat was set up, headed by Ignacy Duldig. In 
June 1942 the Germans shot 45 of the Jews from Zasanie. This 
was followed by the expulsion of 1,000 Jews to the camp of 
Janowska in *Lvov and the transfer, by Aug. 3, 1942, of 12,500 
Jews to *Belzec extermination camp. On Nov. 18, 1942, a fur- 
ther 4,000 Jews were sent to the same camp. Some 10 months 
later, on Sept. 2-3, 1943, 3,500 Jews were sent to ‘Auschwitz. 
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In subsequent months the remaining Jews in Przemysl - some 
2,000 persons — about half of whom had been in hiding, were 
murdered by the Nazis. 

The Jews made an attempt at armed resistance. In April 
1943 a group of young Jews went to the nearby forests with 
the intention of joining the partisans. They were all captured 
and murdered. 

The Soviet army reentered the city on July 27, 1944, and 
a few days later some 250 Jewish survivors gathered in Prze- 
mysl. A Jewish council was established under the leadership 
of Mordechai Schatner and later of Zevi Rubinfeld to assist the 
survivors; in 1947 its activities were limited to religious needs 
only. Przemysl Landsmannschaften had been established in 
Israel and in New York. A memorial book on the Jewish com- 
munity of Przemysl has been published (Sefer Przemysl, Heb. 


and Yid., 1964). 
[Aharon Weiss] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Schorr, Zydzi w Przemyslu do konica xv111 
wieku: opracowanie ... materyatu archiwalnego (1903). 


PRZEWORSK, town in Rzeszow province, S.E. Poland. 
The town was overrun by the Turks in 1498, it endured 
the invasion of the Swedes in 1656 during the reign of John 
Casimir, and recovered after 1677 when the Polish *Sejm de- 
cided to lend its assistance in its development. From then on it 
enjoyed economic prosperity. In 1865 its total population was 
4,000 and in 1921 it was 3,371 of which 1,457 were Jews. Moses 
*Sofer (d. 1805), a rabbi of the community, achieved fame in 
his lifetime and was regarded as a saint after his death. After 
World War 1 its library played a prominent role in the cul- 
tural life of the Jewish population. After the great fire of 1930 
many of the town’s Jews were left homeless and dependent 
on support from charitable institutions. With the increase 
of antisemitism during the 1930s the community organized 
a protest campaign and a self-defense group. Elections to the 
community were held in 1934. No information is available on 


later years. 
[Shimshon Leib Kirshenboim] 


PRZYSUCHA, city in Kielce province, S.E. central Poland. 
The Jewish population of the city increased during the 19‘ 
century. In 1865 there were 2,907 inhabitants; this number 
grew and in 1921, 3,238 inhabitants, including 2,153 Jews (66%) 
lived in Przysucha. The ancient synagogue, which stood in 
the town until the Holocaust, testified to the antiquity of the 
Jewish community. The Jewish settlement became renowned 
through its zaddikim. One such prominent hasidic leader, R. 
Jacob Isaac b. Asher *Przysucha (ha-Yehudi ha-Kadosh; see 
next entry), acquired a world reputation among Jews. Another 
renowned hasidic leader of Przysucha was R. *Simhah Bunem, 
the disciple of the Yehudi ha-Kadosh. After World War 1 there 
was a considerable amount of communal activity. Upon the 
eve of World War 11 the Jewish community was headed by Jo- 
seph Meisels. Its rabbi was R. Elhanan Fuks. 


[Shimshon Leib Kirshenboim] 
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Holocaust Period 

On the outbreak of World War 11 there were about 2,500 
Jews in Przysucha. The Jewish community was liquidated on 
Oct. 27-31, 1942, when 4,000 Jews from Przysucha and its vi- 
cinity were deported to *Treblinka death camp. After the war 
the Jewish community of Przysucha was not reconstituted. 


PRZYSUCHA (Pshishkha), JACOB ISAAC BEN ASHER 
(ha- Yehudi ha-Kadosh, “the holy Jew”; 1766(?)-1814), hasidic 
rebbe, the founder of Pshiskha Hasidism, in Poland. R. Jacob 
Isaac was born in *Przedborz, Poland, to a rabbinic family. 
In his youth he was a student of R. David Tevele b. Nathan of 
Lissa and R. Aryeh Leib Halperin, whom he followed to Apta. 
His first wife was his confidant until her early death. His sec- 
ond marriage, to her sister Sheindel, the mother of his chil- 
dren, was bitter. He started teaching in the local yeshivah, af- 
ter which he wandered in poverty, teaching children. It was 
in Apta that he joined Hasidism after becoming acquainted 
with R. *Moses Leib of Sasov and R. David of *Lelov. The lat- 
ter became a life-long friend and their children married. It 
was David of Lelov who influenced him to travel to see to R. 
*Jacob Isaac Horowitz — “Ha-Hozeh” (the Seer) of Lublin — 
in what would be a decisive event in both of their lives. The 
Hozeh recognized him as his great disciple, and Ha-Yehudi 
ha-Kadosh accepted the Hozeh as his rebbe. It was probably 
then that he began to be called Ha- Yehudi ha-Kadosh, so that 
he would not be called by his rebbe’s name. The mutual ad- 
miration continued throughout their lives, nevertheless their 
relationship was tangled and complex. 

Ha-Yehudi ha-Kadosh arrived in Lublin at a relatively 
young age but as a fully developed personality. The Hozeh asked 
him to become a mentor to the young elite students that arrived 
in Lublin. Soon brilliant youngsters along with older Hasidim 
were looking to him to guide them in their religious life. The 
very presence of a new charismatic teacher in the Hozeh’s inner 
circle attracted hostility from some of the older disciples who 
were overshadowed by him, and from the Hozeh’s family. A ma- 
jor cause of the opposition was his original religious teaching 
and leadership, which was in conflict with the Hozeh’s. 

Under the influence of his surroundings the Hozeh's deal- 
ings with him vacillated between intimacy and bitter hostil- 
ity and even persecution. The schism was inevitable. Ha-Ye- 
hudi ha-Kadosh moved to Przysucha to become a rebbe and 
to found his own school. Some of the most distinguished 
Hasidim of Lublin joined him, among them R. *Simhah Bu- 
nem of Przysucha and R. Menahem Mendel of *Kotsk. Ha- 
Yehudi ha-Kadosh died in Przysucha as he was in the midst 
of his ecstatic daily prayers. After his death, R. Simhah Bu- 
nem of Przysucha was recognized by most of his disciples as 
his successor. 


Teachings 

The first expressions of Ha- Yehudi ha-Kadosh’s religious ori- 
entation can be traced back to his childhood and youth, when 
he concealed his acts of charity and engaged in diligent Torah 
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learning and fervent praying which led him to give up pray- 
ing in a minyan asa child. Hiding his deeds should be under- 
stood as part of his emphasis on purifying one’s motives and 
eliminating socially influenced behavior from one’s actions 
so that they will express the inner-self. An individual should 
reexamine his intentions to cleanse them, so that they will be 
truthful. “God's seal is ‘truth; it can not be forged, since if it is 
forged it is true no more” (Tiferet ha- Yehudi, 50). This inner 
process is the route that leads to repair (tikkun). It was in this 
respect that the religious dispute with the Hozeh manifested 
itself strongly. The Hozeh recognized the Napoleonic wars as 
the “War of Gog and Magog” and understood his religious 
duty to use kabbalistic means to bring about the redemption. 
Although the Hozeh put all of his weight on Ha-Yehudi ha- 
Kadosh to join this spiritual endeavor, the latter refused, be- 
lieving that the road to redemption passes, rather, through 
personal struggle for perfection. 

Humility is the characteristic virtue of a person who 
truly knows himself, recognizing his own imperfection. At 
the same time one should not be influenced by social con- 
ventions and public opinion: “Each person should have two 
figs (Yid. feigen), after showing one to himself he will not be 
troubled by others and will be able to show the other to the 
rest of the world” (Tiferet ha- Yehudi, 76). The search for a true 
path to God's worship involves critical judgment of religious 
routine. In this spirit Ha- Yehudi ha-Kadosh understood that 
there are many routes in the search for God and taught that 
“all the rules that a person makes for himself to worship God 
are not rules, and this rule is not a rule either” (Tiferet ha- Ye- 
hudi, 93). Behaving in this unconventional way, he broke the 
halakhic rules, delaying the time of his ecstatic prayer, finding 
that he needed time to prepare for it. This conduct provoked 
great antagonism and fueled his opponents. His religiosity 
was both ecstatic and ascetic. He had outstanding physical 
strength but his intensive, ascetic life exhausted him. He re- 
moved himself from earthly desires, in particular eating, sex, 
and money, aiming at what he viewed as the end of all the 
mitzvot — devekut. 

The Hozeh and other Polish rebbes of his time empha- 
sized their duty to provide the masses with materialistic and 
spiritual comfort, by conventional means and through mira- 
cles. Though Ha- Yehudi ha-Kadosh did not oppose this alto- 
gether, he changed the emphasis dramatically, criticizing the 
hasidic leadership of his time. He understood their way as 
leading Hasidism to degeneration and mediocrity - subvert- 
ing it under its very own principles. He taught that the main 
role of the rebbe was to guide his disciples in their struggle 
for spiritual depth, while responsibility lies primarily with the 
disciple. This teaching suited his followers, an elite group with 
outstanding mental and spiritual qualities who were willing to 
sacrifice their material well-being as well as their inner peace 
for a demanding religious quest. 

R. Uri of Sterlisk described Ha-Yehudi ha-Kadosh’s in- 
novation as “worshiping God by unifying Torah learning and 
praying” (Imrei Kadosh, 68). Learning Talmud became central 
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the return of Transnistria orphans to Romania. After World 
War 11 he reorganized Ha-No“ar ha-Ziyyoni and became a 
member of the Zionist Executive of Romania. In September 
1946 he and his wife left Romania as illegal emigrants to Pal- 
estine, but were arrested and sent to Cyprus. They entered 
Palestine in September 1947. In 1948 Artzi was among the 
founders of kibbutz Allonei Abba. In 1951 he moved to Tel 
Aviv and in 1953-57 studied at the School of Law and Eco- 
nomics there, where he became a lawyer. In 1952 he worked 
at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and changed his name from 
Herzig to Artzi. From September 1953 to November 1955 he 
edited the Hebrew daily Zemanim. In 1958 he became general 
secretary of the Progressive Party, and after the founding of 
the Liberal Party (1961) became one of its two general secre- 
taries. After the party split and the breakaway Independent 
Liberal Party was formed, Artzi became its general secretary 
(1965) and director of the Aliyat ha-Noar Department of the 
Jewish Agency (1965-69). In 1974 he became deputy mayor 
and director of the Culture, Youth, and Sport Dept. of the Tel 
Aviv Municipality. Artzi remained a member of the Municipal 
Council of Tel Aviv until 1993. In 1984-88 he was a member 
of the Knesset. Artzi was active in the Claims Conference of 
the Jews against Germany. He encouraged the study of Roma- 
nian-Jewish history and the Holocaust, and was co-president 
of the Association of Romanian-born Jews in Israel; honor- 
ary president and columnist of the Romanian-language daily 
Ultima Ora, Tel Aviv; and president of the World Association 
of Bukovina-born Jews. In 1998 he published his memoirs in 
Hebrew, Davka Ziyyoni. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Artzi, Siret Shelanu (2003); Y. Govrin, in: 
Ultima Ora (Sept. 3, 2004), 9. 


[Lucian-Zeev Herscovici (2™4 ed.)] 


ARUM, ROBERT (Bob; 1931—_ ), U.S. boxing promoter, 
member of the International Boxing Hall of Fame. One of 
two dominant promoters of his era, Arum promoted more 
than 400 title fights. Arum was born in the Crown Heights 
section of Brooklyn and graduated from New York Univer- 
sity in 1953 and cum laude from Harvard Law School in 1956. 
He was hired by Attorney General Robert Kennedy to work 
for the Justice Department, leaving in 1959 to become a part- 
ner in a private law firm. Arum met Muhammad Ali in 1966 
and set up a company called Main Bout, Inc. to promote his 
first fight: Ali’s title fight with George Chuvalo, the first fight 
Arum had ever seen in person. On September 15, 1978, Arum 
promoted a then record four world title bouts in one night 
at the Superdome. The boxers he promoted include Roberto 
Duran, Julio Cesar Chavez, Oscar De La Hoya, George Fore- 


man, and Larry Holmes. 
[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 


ARUNDI, ISAAC (Ibn; 14" century), philosophical writer, 
probably from Ronda (Lat. Arundi; Andalusia). He appar- 
ently lived in Italy and perhaps Provence. Arundi, who knew 
Arabic, wrote a commentary on Job, in which he frequently 
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quotes Aristotle and his commentators Themistius and Aver- 
roes and in which he disputes the views of his contemporary 
Levi b. Gershom. A defective manuscript of the commentary 
is in Cambridge (S.M. Schiller-Szinessy, Catalogue..., vol. 1, 
no. 67) and there are copies at Paris and Oxford (Neubauer, 
Cat. 2279.4). Arundi also mentions a work entitled Milhamot 
Adonai, which was directed against Levi ben Gershom’s work 
bearing the same name. 


ARUSI, ABRAHAM BEN MOSES HA-LEVI (1878-1934), 
prolific author and folklorist. Born in Kawkaban, north of 
Sara, Arusi immigrated to Erez Israel in 1923 and settled in 
Mahaneh Yehudah near Petah Tikvah. In Yemen he had trav- 
eled from one place to another in order to look for employ- 
ment. In this way he was able to collect traditional stories and 
legends about the first Jewish inhabitants of Yemen, of the mir- 
acles they had experienced throughout the generations and of 
Jewish historical personalities in general. After he immigrated 
to Israel he gathered 85 folklore stories as well as 300 Yemenite 
Jewish-Arabic proverbs in Kore ha-Dorot (Ben-Menahem, 
1950; Hassid, 1956). On his way to Erez Israel he had also 
stayed in Aden for a few years. His impressions also appeared 
as part of Kore ha-Dorot (Nahum, 1986). He was talented not 
only in storytelling but in writing poetry as well, writing in the 
genre of traditional Yemenite poetry and Sephardi poetry. He 
left over 15 compositions, including numerous poems which 
were only partially published. He collected his poems in a spe- 
cial diwan (manuscript), many of which were copied in other 
manuscripts. In his prose and poetry (detailed bibliography 
in Ratzaby, 1994, 401-2), Arusi tended to react to personal ex- 
perience as well as to historical events such as the establish- 
ment of the Hebrew University in Jerusalem and the events 
of 1929 in Erez Israel (Dam Zaddikim, 1930). He specifically 
wrote about the spiritual and social transformations which oc- 
curred in the Jewish settlement in Erez Israel and especially 
among the Yemenite Jews. A significant part of his writings 
deal with the spiritual deterioration and secularization that 
became widespread among the Yemenite Jews who deserted 
their fathers’ traditions (Azharot Yegar Sahauta, 1924). In spite 
of their importance, his essays were not used in the sociologi- 
cal research of the Yemenite Jewry of Erez Israel. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Ben-Menahem, in: Minhah li-Yehudah, 
(1950), 141-61; Y. Hassid (ed.), Kizzat Yosef ha-Zaddik (1956), 56-86; 
Y.L. Nahum, Mi-Yezirot Sifrutiyyot mi-Teiman (1981), 118-59; Y. 
Ratzaby, in: Yeda-Am, 9 (1964), 127-31; idem, in: Assufot, 8 (1994), 
399-423. 
[Yosef Tobi (2™4 ed.)] 


ARVEY, JACOB M. (1893-1977), U.S. attorney and politician. 
Arvey was born in Chicago, qualified as a lawyer, and entered 
politics in 1918. In 1923 he was elected alderman from Chica- 
go’s heavily Jewish 24" ward, a position he held until 1941; 
from 1930 to 1934 he also served as master in chancery of the 
Cook County Court. Under the administration of Mayor Ed- 
ward Kelly (1933-47), with whom he was closely associated, 
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to the worship of God, as Ha-Yehudi ha-Kadosh taught that 
“learning Talmud and Tosafot purifies the mind and makes 
one ready for praying” (Tiferet ha- Yehudi, 29), stating that 
“through the learning of Torah one can attain all spiritual lev- 
els” (Niflaot ha- Yehudi, 1992, p. 60). 

While his innocent mystical religiosity did not spawn 
successors in Pshishkha Hasidism, other aspects of his leg- 
acy marked the routes of the diverse branches of Pshishkha 
Hasidism, creating a new ethos in Polish Hasidism. This ethos 
is characterized by: (a) the critical search for truth; (b) a criti- 
cal attitude to conventions; (c) understanding the rebbe’s main 
role as challenging his elite followers rather than comforting 
the masses with miracles; (d) the centrality of studying Tal- 
mud for religious growth. 

Some of his teachings were collected and published, the 
earliest almost a hundred years after his death, in Niflaot ha- 
Yehudi (1909), Tiferet ha- Yehudi (1912), Kitvei Kodesh (1906), 
and Torat ha- Yehudi (1911). His figure stands in the center of 
Martin Buber’s novel Gog u-Magog (1941). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Marcus, Ha-Hasidut (1980), index; W.Z. 
Rabinowitsch, R. Yaakov Yizhak mi-Pshishkhah (1932); A.Z. Eshcoly, 
Ha-Hasidut be-Polin (2000), 50-72; M. Buber, Or ha-Ganuz (1965), 


52-53, 395-403. 
[Yehuda Ben-Dor (2™ ed.)] 


PRZYTYK, town near Radom, E. central Poland. In 1936, 
90% of its 3,000 inhabitants were Jews. Przytyk became noto- 
rious because of the pogrom which occurred there in 1936 and 
aroused sharp reaction from Jewish public opinion through- 
out the world. After the death of Marshal *Pilsudski in May 
1935, the strength of his followers in the government weak- 
ened, and they were unable to check the virulent antisemi- 
tism which erupted as a result of reactionary and national- 
ist pressure from the *Endecja party. A series of bloody riots 
broke out against Jewish students in metropolitan universities 
and against small Jewish shopkeepers, who were regarded as 
competitors by impoverished peasants who had been driven 
to seek a livelihood in the cities. Anti-Jewish *boycott propa- 
ganda was followed by several attacks on Jews, which the au- 
thorities took no measures to prevent. 

Against this background of tension, a pogrom broke out 
in Przytyk. In March 9, 1936, when the peasants came to the 
seasonal fair, they were incited to attack Jewish stallkeepers 
and even break into Jewish homes; three Jews were killed and 
60 wounded. The Jews organized a self-defense group, and in 
the ensuing clashes one Pole was shot and killed. In the sub- 
sequent trial no attempt was made to distinguish between at- 
tackers and defenders. The Jew accused of the shooting was 
found guilty and given a harsh sentence. As a mark of Jew- 
ish protest, the Bund announced a general strike starting on 
March 18, 1936; the majority of Jews in Poland, as well as many 


Polish workers, joined in the strike. 
[Moshe Landau] 


Holocaust Period 
On the outbreak of World War 11 there were about 2,500 Jews 
living in Przytyk (about 70% of the total population). The Ger- 
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man army entered the town on Sept. 4, 1939, and initiated per- 
secution of the Jews. A decree of March 5, 1941, ordered the 
immediate evacuation of the Jewish population from Przytyk 
and about 160 surrounding villages. Their passive resistance 
prolonged the deportation action for over a month. The Jew- 
ish refugees settled in about 30 different places in the Kielce 
province, but within a short time were again ordered to con- 
centrate in two towns only - Przysucha and Szydlowiec. All 
of them were afterward deported to Treblinka death camp 
and exterminated, in part together with the Jewish population 
of Przysucha (Oct. 31, 1942), and that of Szydlowiec (Jan. 13, 
1943). The community was not reestablished after the war. 


[Stefan Krakowski] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.M. Rabinowicz, The Legacy of Polish Jewry 
(1965), 57-58; Y. Gruenbaum (ed.), EG, 1 (1953), 116. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: E. Melzer, No Way Out: The Politics of Polish Jewry 1935-1939 
(1997), index; J. Zyndul, Zajscia antyzydowskie w Polsce w latach 
1935-1937 (1994), 21-27. 


PSALMS, APOCRYPHAL. Syrian manuscripts have pre- 
served a group of five apocryphal Psalms, one of which is also 
contained in the Septuagint version of the canonical Book of 
Psalms. This Psalm, which occurs as a “supernumerary” in the 
Septuagint, found its way into the Vetus Latina and the Syro- 
hexapla (see *Bible, Versions) as well. It was not known whether 
the five apocryphal Psalms were a translation from an original 
Hebrew version or whether they were originally composed in 
some other language in imitation of the Hebrew Psalms. 

An answer to this problem came in 1962 with the publica- 
tion of the Psalms Scroll found among the *Dead Sea Scrolls in 
Qumran Cave 11 (119Ps*), which included, among the canoni- 
cal Psalms, three of the five apocryphal Syrian Psalms. This 
unexpectedly confirmed the supposition, of M. Noth, of the 
Hebrew origin of (at least some of) the Syrian Psalms. More- 
over, the fact that the apocryphal Psalms were included in 
11QPs* among the canonical Psalms raised the possibility that 
the members of the Qumran sect regarded them as part of the 
Canon. This assumption, if correct, would imply that shortly 
before the beginning of the Common Era - when 11QPs* was 
written — a great flexibility existed in the books of Psalms in 
circulation in Erez Israel both as regards the Psalms they in- 
cluded and as regards the internal arrangement of the biblical 
Psalms themselves. This is a further indication that the final 
crystallization of the Book of Psalms, in its present form, is 
comparatively late. Thus the boundary line between canoni- 
cal and apocryphal materials — at least as far as the Book of 
Psalms is concerned - becomes rather blurred. Some scholars 
however maintain that 11QPs* does not represent the Book of 
Psalms, as generally understood, but rather a liturgical com- 
pilation used in religious services. This “liturgical theory” re- 
moves two major difficulties for those scholars rejecting such 
a late date for the final canonization of the Biblical Psalter: 

(1) a compilation of this nature would naturally contain 
various non-biblical excerpts without any intention of ascrib- 
ing to them a canonical status; 
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(2) the biblical chapters quoted in such a liturgical com- 
pilation would not necessarily follow the order in which they 
occur in the Bible. Hence the Qumran Psalms Scroll cannot, 
at this stage, confirm the canonicity of the apocryphal Psalms 
even among certain Jewish circles at the turn of the Com- 
mon Era. It can however prove the existence of an original 
Hebrew text from which (some of) the Syrian Psalms were 
translated. 


Date and Place of Origin 

The content of these Psalms do not provide a clear solution 
for the problem of their date and place of origin, since they 
too exhibit those nontemporal features characteristic of the 
canonical Psalms. The attemps to find in them traces of “an 
Orphic influence” or indications of “an Essene origin” cannot 
be conclusively proved. Linguistic criteria, although insufh- 
cient for fixing any definite dating, at least furnish grounds 
for stating that in their present form the apocryphal Psalms 
(including the Septuagint Psalm 151, apparently the earliest 
of them) were possibly composed in Hellenistic times and 
certainly not before the Persian period. This is borne out by 
the use not only of characteristically postclassical Hebrew 
idioms and phraseology but also of terms and epithets typi- 
cal of rabbinic and post-biblical literature: “sons of the cov- 
enant”; “a faithful judge” (dayyan emet); “the Lord of all” (but 
this reading is disputed). The apocryphal Psalms also display 
significant parallels to the Wisdom of Ben Sira and to Qum- 
ran post-biblical writings, as do other “Psalms” contained in 
other scrolls. 

If it should be proved that the apocryphal Psalms are 
Hellenistic, and if it is true that none of those in the canoni- 
cal Psalter originated after the Persian period, it may well be 
contended that (one of) the reason(s) for the exclusion of the 
apocryphal Psalms from the canonical Psalter is due to the 
fact that the rabbis did recognize the late origin of these com- 
positions. This is however a question that can be clearly and 
unequivocally decided only on the basis of new facts and the 
discovery of further apocryphal writings. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.A. Sanders, Psalms Scroll of Qumran Cave 
11 (1965); idem, Dead Sea Psalm Scroll (1967), incl. detailed bibl. (pp. 
151-3); Yalon, in: Molad, 22 (1964), 463-5; B. Uffenheimer, ibid., 69-81, 
328-42; Talmon, in: Tarbiz, 35 (1965/66), 214-34; idem, in: Textus, 5 
(Eng., 1965), 11-21; Goschen-Gottstein, ibid., 22-23; A. Hurvitz, in: 


Eretz Israel, 8 (1967), 82-87. 
[Avi Hurvitz] 


PSALMS, BOOK OF This article is arranged according to 
the following outline: 


TITLE 

PLACE IN THE CANON 

NUMBER OF PSALMS 

VERSE DIVISION 

DIVISION INTO BOOKS 
COMPOSITION OF THE PSALTER 
DATE OF THE PSALTER 
ASCRIPTION TO DAVID 
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TYPES OF PSALMS 

PSALMS AND THE CULT 

THE TEXT 

SUPERSCRIPTION AND TECHNICAL TERMINOLOGY 
Those Containing Personal Names (with affixed lamed) 
Titles with Liturgical Application 
Technical Terms in the Headings 
Technical Terms Within the Psalms 

IN THE TALMUD AND MIDRASH 

IN THE LITURGY 
Statutory Prayers 
Non-Statutory Prayers 
Various 

IN THE ARTS 
In Literature 
In Art 
In Music 

MUSICAL RENDITION IN JEWISH TRADITION 
Historical Sources 
Melody 
Performance 


TITLE 


The English name Psalms is derived from the Latin Vulgate 
Liber Psalmorum or Psalmi for short. The Latin, in turn, was 
borrowed from the Greek yadot which is the title found in 
most Greek manuscripts and by which the book is cited in the 
New Testament (Luke 20:42; 24:44; Acts 1:20). It meant “a song 
sung to a stringed instrument” and seems to be a translation 
of the Hebrew term mizmor which occurs 57 times in the in- 
dividual Hebrew captions of the book. A variant title, derived 
from the same Greek root, is yaAtrptov, found in the fifth-cen- 
tury Codex Alexandrinus (Ga), which is the source of the Latin 
Psalterium and the English Psalter. No Hebrew name which 
might have served as the origin of the Greek is known, but 
there is evidence of a Palestinian practice to refer to all psalms 
as mizmorot, even when the technical term mizmor is absent 
(cf. TJ, Ber. 4:3, 7d—-8a; Shab. 16:1, 15c; Ta’'an. 2:2, 65c). Closest to 
this is the Syriac title of the book, Kéthaba de-mazmiré. 

The Hebrew Bible does not preserve any original title for 
the compilation as a whole. The editorial note, Psalm 72:20, 
would indicate that at some period “The Prayers of David son 
of Jesse” designated a smaller collection of psalms, although 
the Hebrew term tefillah in its usual supplicatory meaning 
would be inappropriate to much of the contents of the pres- 
ent Books 1 and 11. Perhaps it was used in a more generalized 
sense of the articulated communication of man with God (cf. 
1 Sam. 2:1; Hab. 3:1). 

The universally accepted Hebrew name for the book in 
rabbinic and subsequent literature is Sefer Tehillim (cf. BB 14b), 
often contracted to Tillim (Av. Zar. 19a; TJ, Suk. 3:12, 53d; Ket. 
12:3, 35a) or Tille and reflected in the transliterations of the 
Palestinian Church Fathers as Xpap Ve Ete (Origen, in Eu- 
sebius, Historia Ecclesiastica, 6:25) and Sephar Tallim (Jerome, 
Psalterium juxta Hebraeos). 
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This Hebrew title poses several difficulties. In the first 
place, there is the use of the normally masculine plural end- 
ing -im for a feminine noun as against the regular feminine 
plural -ot (i.e., tehillot), which the word tehillah takes in the 
Bible (cf. Ps. 22:4; 78:4; cf. Ex. 15:11; Isa. 60:6; 63:7). Then, only 
a single psalm (145) is actually entitled tehillah and this, curi- 
ously, is replaced by tefillah in the Qumran scroll (11QPs* 16:1, 
7). Lastly, a title based on tehillah, a song of praise, would seem 
to be applicable only to a selection of the compositions that 
make up the collection. 

The oft-repeated assumption that Tehillim was artificially 
coined to differentiate the title of the canonical book (i.e., 
Psalms) from the ordinary plurality of tehillah (i.e., psalms) 
must now be discarded in view of the presence of tehillim in 
the aforementioned Qumran scroll (11QPs? 27:1, 4) in the sim- 
ple sense of liturgical compositions. It must be supposed that 
the masculine plural form represents an internal, post-bibli- 
cal Hebrew development parallel to the development of tefil- 
lim/n as the plural of tefillah in the sense of “phylactery.’ In 
any case, medieval Hebrew writers such as Mishael b. Uzziel 
(Kitab al-Khilaf) and Abraham Ibn Ezra (Iggeret ha-Shabbat, 
3) refer to the book as Sefer Tehillot, though whether they do 
so by some tradition or out of a desire to preserve the biblical 
Hebrew form, it is difficult to tell. 

The Hebrew title itself was selected or emerged doubtless 
because the root hill in biblical usage is overwhelmingly char- 
acteristic of the language of psalms and, in fact, seems to have 
acquired in the post-Exilic books the specialized connotation 
of “Temple worship” (cf. Ezra 3:10-11; Neh. 5:13; 12:24; 1 Chron. 
16:4, 36; 23:5, et al.). The popular liturgical refrain *Hallelu- 
jah, which is exclusive to the Book of Psalms, was probably 
an additional influence, as was the fact that the hymn plays a 
leading role among the categories of psalms (see discussion 
of technical terms, below). 


PLACE IN THE CANON 


According to an anonymous tannaitic source, the proper 
place of Psalms in the corpus of Ketuvim is second, following 
Ruth and succeeded by Job and Proverbs (BB 14); see *Bible). 
The source does not give any explanation for the sequence, 
but the precedence of Ruth is undoubtedly due to the clos- 
ing genealogy of David (Ruth 4:18-22), the reputed author 
of Psalms. For an exploration of the other features of the ar- 
rangement, see *Job, beginning. The importance of the book 
in the canon may be gauged by the fact that despite the great 
variety in the order of the books of the Ketuvim exhibited by 
the manuscripts, Psalms invariably either heads the list or is 
preceded only by Ruth and/or Chronicles. In the early printed 
editions the book always comes first and this has become the 
universal practice in Hebrew printed Bibles (see *Bible, table 
2, cols. 829-30). 

It is quite likely that this represents the oldest order of 
the Ketuvim for 11 Maccabees 2:13 refers to “books about the 
kings and prophets and the writings of David...,’ and Philo 
similarly speaks of “Laws and oracles delivered by prophets 
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and hymns and other writings” (Cont. 25). The New Testament 
likewise invokes “the law of Moses and the prophets and the 
psalms” (Luke 24:44). It is reasonable to infer from this early 
testimony that the Psalter was looked upon as being the most 
important among the books of the Ketuvim. 


NUMBER OF PSALMS 


Current editions of the Psalter universally contain 150 psalms. 
The ancient Greek version of the Jews of Alexandria has the 
same number even though it exhibits some different internal 
divisions, combining into single psalms the Hebrew 9-10 and 
114-115, while dividing the Hebrew 116 and 147 each into two 
psalms. The Hebrew-Greek correspondences are as follows: 


MT LXx 
1-8 1-8 
9-10 9 
11-113 10-112 
114-115 113 
116:1-9 114 
116:10-19 115 
117-146 116-145 
147:1-11 146 
147:12-20 147 
148-150 148-150 


The coincidence of 150 psalms in the two versions, de- 
spite the differences, would seem to be significant, particularly 
since the Greek contains an additional composition which it 
designates as “supernumerary, thereby exhibiting a conscious 
desire to limit the canonical psalms to 150. 

At the same time, there is a wealth of evidence for the ex- 
istence of widely varying traditions. A Psalter of 147 chapters is 
mentioned as early as amoraic times (TJ, Shab. 16:1, 15¢; cf. Sof. 
16:11; Mid. Ps. to 22:4) and is to be found in manuscripts (C.D. 
Ginsburg, in bibl., 18, 777) and in the first edition of the Yalkut 
Shimoni (Salonica, 1521-26; cf. also Jacob b. Asher, Baal ha- 
Turim, Gen. 47:28). The Leningrad Codex B and the Brescia 
(1494) and Naples (1491-94) Bibles all feature a division into 
149 psalms, an arrangement also known to Mishael b. Uzziel 
(Kitab al-Khilaf) and to Samuel ha-Nagid (J.H. Schirmann, 
in bibl.) and present in some Hebrew manuscripts (I. Joel, in 
bibl.). Others comprise divisions of 148 (ibid.), 151, 159, and 
even 170 psalms (C.D. Ginsburg, in bibl., 583, 536, 725). 

These variations have nothing to do with the content of 
the Psalter which remains the same in all the editions. They 
merely register differences in the divisions and combinations 
of psalm units. That our Psalms 1 and 2 were very early con- 
joined is explicitly attested in rabbinic sources (Ber. 9b-10a; Ty, 
Ber. 4:3, 8a; Taan. 2:2, 65c) and in New Testament manuscripts 
(Acts 13:33) and may possibly also be reflected in a Qumran 
scroll (4Q 174 col. 1). The truncated alphabetic acrostic that 
spans Psalms 9-10 shows that the two originally constituted 
a single psalm in the Hebrew just as they do in the Greek. It 
is very likely that such a combination is behind a Palestinian 
amora’ citation of Psalm 20:2 as belonging to the 18 psalm 
(TJ, Ber. 4:3, 8a; Taan. 2:2, 65c), thus showing that a pair of our 
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short units apart from 1 and 2 must have counted as a single 
entity in his Psalter. 

Other documented examples of the conjoining in ear- 
lier times of what appear in our texts as individual psalms 
are 42-43 (cf. 42:6, 12; 43:5; Yal., Ps. 745; C.D. Ginsburg, in 
bibl., 725); 53-54 (ibid.); 70-71 (ibid., 18, 777); 93-94 (I. Joel, 
in bibl.); 94-95, 104-105, 114-115, 116-117, 117-118:4 (C.D. Gins- 
burg, in bibl., 18, 536, 777, 853, 873). In the case of 117, the idea 
of a two-versed psalm seemed preposterous (cf. Tos. to Pes. 
17a) and led to its merging with either the preceding or fol- 
lowing psalm. Yet, just as the Greek displays the breakdown 
of 116 and 147 each into two separate compositions, so there 
are manuscripts in which 118 and 119 are subdivided (C.D. 
Ginsburg, in bibl., 536-7, 583, 725-6). 

All in all, it is quite clear that no fixed and uniform sys- 
tem of chapter divisions existed in ancient times. Except where 
a superscription intervenes, the manuscripts frequently do not 
in any way mark the transition from one psalm to another, 
thus easily permitting varieties of verse groupings. What is not 
clear is the significance to be attached to the variant numbers 
of the psalms. The most plausible explanation is that which re- 
lates them to the custom of reading the Torah each Sabbath in 
the Palestinian synagogues in a triennial cycle (cf. Meg. 29b). 
It is presumed that there also existed a similar cycle of weekly 
Psalter readings in association with the Torah and propheti- 
cal readings. Since the latter were not stable, but varied from 
community to community, this would account for the diver- 
sity in the numeration of the psalms. 


VERSE DIVISION 


In the Qumran scroll (11QPs°), all the psalms are written in 
prose form with nothing to indicate verse division, except for 
Psalm 119 where the alphabetic arrangement provides a natu- 
ral indication. However, the verse division must be quite early. 
Other Qumran Psalms manuscripts, especially from cave 4, do 
reflect a practice of transmitting the text in a form in keeping 
with the verse structure. 

According to a tannaitic report, the number of verses in 
the Psalter is 5,896 (Kid. 30a). This is over twice the sum of 
2,527 specified in the western masorah’s note at the end of the 
book. The eastern masorah details only three fewer due to 
the combination of each of the following two verses into one: 
22:5-6; 52:1—2; 53:1-2; and 129:5—6, and the division of verse 1 
in Psalm go into two (C.D. Ginsburg, in bibl., 101; Lewin, in 
bibl., 84). The great discrepancy between the masoretic and 
tannaitic traditions is to be explained by varying concepts of 
“verse.” The former enumerates the larger poetic unit which 
may contain two or three stichs and which is marked off by a 
major stop or caesura; the latter is most likely based on a pe- 
culiar mode of writing biblical poetry in which the spacing of 
words and their alignment, column by column, was impor- 
tant (cf. Meg. 16b; TJ, Meg. 3:8, 74b; Sof. 12:9). The tannaim 
evidently counted as a “verse” each compact cluster of words 
and even a caption of one or two words (S.D. Luzzatto, in bibl., 
281-2). In this connection, incidentally, it should be noted 
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that our printed editions, following the pattern fixed in the 
Torah (cf. Gen. 26:6), may accept three words, but not less, 
as a separate verse, so that a superscription of three words 
or more receives a separate enumeration. This is never the 
case in the English versions and accounts for the frequent dif- 
ference of one between the Hebrew and English verse num- 
berings. 

One other distinction between the talmudic and maso- 
retic traditions lies in the location of the middle verse of the 
book which is stated by the note at the end of the Psalter to 
be Psalm 78:36, but two verses ahead in the rabbinic compu- 
tation (Kid. 30a). 


DIVISION INTO BOOKS 


The Psalter is divided into five books, each of the first four 
being marked off by a doxology, or formulaic expression of 
praise to God, as follows: 


Book 1, Ps. 1-41 
41:14 Blessed is the Lord, God of Israel, 
From eternity to eternity. 
Amen and Amen. 
Book 11, Ps. 42-72 
72:18-20 Blessed is the Lord God, God of Israel, 
Who alone does wondrous things; 
Blessed be His glorious name for ever, 
And let His glory fill the whole world. 
Amen and Amen. End of the prayers of David 
son of Jesse 
Book 111, Ps. 73-89 
89:53 Blessed be the Lord to eternity. 
Amen and Amen. 
Book Iv, Ps. 90-106 
106:48 Blessed is the Lord, God of Israel, 
From eternity to eternity. 
And let all the people say 
Amen, Hallelujah. 
Book v, Ps. 107-150 


This last book bears no closing formula. It is likely that 
Psalm 150 was regarded as a doxology for the entire Psalter. 

These liturgical formulas which distinguish the various 
books that now make up the Book of Psalms are present in 
the Greek and are therefore at least as old as the second half 
of the second century B.c.£., by which time that translation 
was certainly completed. They are also definitely post-Exilic 
in origin as can be determined by some stylistic and termino- 
logical peculiarities. Indeed, three of the four doxologies are 
not integrated with the psalms to which they are attached, but 
form an appendage to them. It is thus reasonable to assume 
that they signify the close of what were once independent col- 
lections. Further support for this inference may be derived 
from the colophon to Book 11. It is hardly conceivable that an 
editor who was aware of the 18 psalms attributed to David in 
the subsequent books would have written that “the prayers 
of David son of Jesse” had come to an end (Ps. 72:20; cf. Jer. 
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51:64; Job 31:40). It is also unlikely that a single compiler would 
have duplicated individual psalms. If Psalm 14 appears again 
in Book 11 (Ps. 53) which also repeats Psalm 40:14-18 (Book 1) 
in the form of Psalm 70, and if parts of two psalms of Book 11 
(57:8-12; 60:7-14) become Psalm 108 in Book v then it should 
be conceded that the various books existed at some time or 
other as independent entities. In other words, the division of 
the Psalter into books may represent successive stages in the 
growth of the work as a whole. 

There are good reasons for believing, however, that the 
doxology to Book iv (Ps. 106:48) constitutes the exception 
to the rule and that the division between Books rv and v is 
artificial. These books share certain characteristics which put 
them in contrast with the preceding ones. Eighteen of their 
61 psalms bear no superscriptions as opposed to only six 
psalms without superscriptions in all the foregoing 89 psalms. 
On the one hand, not a single musical reference is to be 
found in the headings, while such otherwise characteristically 
technical terms as La-Menazzeah and Selah are almost to- 
tally absent, the former occurring only three times and the 
latter four. On the other hand, Hallelujah appears exclusively 
in these two collections. In addition, the subject matter of the 
two is very much alike; they contain predominantly praise 
and thanksgiving psalms suitable for the public service in the 
Temple. Most telling is the fact that the doxology of Book Iv 
seems really to be an integral part of the last psalm and need 
not originally have applied to the entire collection. The first 
and last two verses of Psalm 106 are cited in 1 Chronicles 
16:34-36 together with the peculiar invocational rubric. Since 
the latter fits naturally into the situation there described it is 
likely that the presence of the rubric, slightly varied, at the 
end of Psalm 106 has been due to the influence of the Chron- 
icles passage. 

The cumulative effect of the evidence here presented 
is to cast grave doubt upon the originality of the book di- 
vision after Psalm 106. In this connection it is of interest 
that the Qumran scroll (11QPs*) intersperses in Book v selec- 
tions from Book rv, although in an order differing slightly 
from ours. While it is not at all certain that the scroll is not 
a sectarian liturgy or hymn book, rather than a canonical 
Psalter, the phenomenon may reflect a period of time be- 
fore the division of Psalms 90-150 into two. At any rate, the 
extension of a fourfold into a pentateuchal arrangement was 
probably suggested by the analogy of the Torah, and may 
have been the result of the reading of the Psalms, week 
by week, in association with the triennial cycle of Torah read- 
ings. An echo of this is to be found in the rabbinic observa- 
tion that “Moses gave the five books of the Torah to Israel, 
and David gave the five books of the Psalms to Israel” (Mid. 
Ps. to 1). 

At all events, the liturgical character of the doxologies 
would seem to prove that the book divisions were originally 
fixed for purposes of public worship, and it can hardly be ac- 
cidental that the Book of Psalms opens with a reference to the 
study of the Torah. 
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From the foregoing data it becomes evident that the present 
pentateuchal division is only the crystallization of a long and 
complex history involving the emergence of several small col- 
lections and their combination into larger units. The process 
of development can only be partially discerned and any re- 
construction must of necessity remain conjectural to a cer- 
tain extent. 

The earliest collection is undoubtedly Book 1, or rather 
Psalms 3-41 within it. Except for Psalms 10 and 33 which are 
anonymous, every unit is “Davidic.” As has been pointed out 
above (on the number of psalms) the alphabetic arrangement, 
supported by contextual and stylistic considerations, confirms 
the tradition of the rabbis, the Greek translation, and several 
Hebrew manuscripts, that Psalms 9 and 10 originally were one. 
Psalm 33 has a “Davidic” superscription in the Greek which 
may have gotten lost in the Hebrew, although it is more likely 
that the psalm was inserted into Book 1 at a later date. (Per- 
haps it was influenced by the similarities between 32:11 and 
33:1; kOnes (33:7) is a vocable characteristic of post-Exilic He- 
brew and a late composition for Psalm 33 is also suggested by 
the fact that the summons to sing a new song to the Lord is put 
off to verse 3 instead of coming at the beginning as in Psalms 
96, 98, etc.) The “Davidic” psalms would thus constitute the 
very first stage in the compilation of the Psalter. 

The second collection is the group comprising Psalms 
42-83 which is distinguished by the rarity of the use of YHwH 
and the frequency of the appearance of Elohim (in its abso- 
lute or suffixed forms) in its place, in striking contrast to the 
situation in the rest of the Psalter. Within this group of 42 
psalms, the Tetragrammaton occurs some 45 times and Elo- 
him 210 times. However, in the remaining 118 psalms (1-41, 
84-150) Elohim appears only 94 times altogether, while YHwH 
occurs 584 times. This overwhelming preference for Elohim 
is so consistent that it even influences two psalms of Book 1 
as they reappear in a second recension in this group. YHwH 
in Psalm 14:2, 4, 7 becomes Elohim in Psalm 53:3, 5, 7 and the 
same switch occurs between Psalm 40:14a, 17 and Psalm 70:22, 
5 (cf. also Ps. 50:7 with Ex. 20:2; Ps. 68:2, 8-9 with Num. 10:35 
and Judg. 5:4-5). Furthermore, such otherwise unknown com- 
binations as Elohim Elohai (Ps. 43:4) and Elohim Elohekha (Ps. 
45:8; 50:7) make their appearance. 

Since this phenomenon is restricted to Books 11 and 111 
(up to Ps. 83), it is evident that the “elohistic” Psalms 42-83 
once constituted an independent collection. Their super- 
scriptions show, however, that this development resulted, 
in turn, from the combination of smaller “elohistic” group- 
ings. Psalms 51-65 and 68-70 make up a second “Davidic” 
collection which quite probably once followed the first and 
to which the subscription of Psalm 72:20 was attached. Inso- 
far as no additional psalms are ascribed to David in the “elo- 
histic” Psalter, the colophon is accurate. The other constitu- 
ents are the “Korahite” Psalms 42-49 (42-43 were originally 
a unit) and the “Asaphic” Psalms 50, 73-83, both collections 
internally arranged according to the technical terms of the 
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superscriptions. Four other psalms (66, 67, 71, 72) belong to 
the “elohistic” Psalter, three of which are anonymous in the 
received Hebrew text; Psalm 67 is ascribed to David in some 
Greek manuscripts; Psalm 71 is conjoined with Psalm 70 to 
form one psalm in many Hebrew manuscripts, but is “Da- 
vidic” in the Greek; Psalm 72 is “Solomonic.” The presence of 
the colophon at the end of Psalm 72 naturally influenced the 
bisection of the “elohistic” Psalter so that it marked off Book 
11 and received a doxology. To the rest of the “elohistic” group 
was added an appendix (Ps. 84-89) consisting of four more 
“Korahite” psalms, one “Davidic” psalm, and one attributed 
to “Ethan” to complete Book 111. 

The distinguishing characteristics of Psalms 90-150 and 
their artificial bisection into Books 1v and v have been dis- 
cussed earlier. Here it may be added that this group of psalms 
must postdate the “elohistic” Psalter because Psalm 108 is 
constituted from it (Ps. 57:8-12; 60:7-14) and still retains its 
“elohistic” character despite its presence in a collection oth- 
erwise differentiated by the preferred use of YHwH as the di- 
vine name. Within the group of Psalms 90-150 some origi- 
nally smaller collections are still discernible. The most obvious 
example is that comprising 15 psalms (120-134) entitled Shir 
ha(la)-Ma‘alot. There also seems to have existed still another 
“Davidic” collection from which were extracted Psalms 101, 
103, 108-110, and 138-145. In contrast, Psalms 90-100 are prac- 
tically all anonymous and although some of them have fea- 
tures in common, they can hardly be said to derive from a rec- 
ognizable source. Whether the “Hallelujah” psalms (104-106, 
111-117, 135, 146-150) were once a separate hymnbook is a ques- 
tion impossible to decide with any degree of confidence. 

It is extremely improbable that Psalm 1 or Psalm 2 origi- 
nally formed part of Book 1, if only for the reason that they 
are anonymous. It is far more likely that when Psalm 2 came 
to be messianically interpreted and associated with David it 
was affixed to the “Davidic” collection, just as Ruth was placed 
immediately before Psalms in many orders of the Ketuvim be- 
cause of its concluding Davidic genealogy (see discussion on 
place in Canon, above). 

After the Psalter had been completed, Psalm 1 was added 
as a sort of introduction to the entire work, for a combination 
of various factors made it an ideal choice for the purpose. In the 
first place, the psalm affirms the governance of the world by a 
divinely ordained moral order so that the operation of provi- 
dence is both inevitable and effective. It thus gives expression 
to the fundamental and indispensable presupposition for all 
meaningful communication with God, in the biblical view. At 
the same time it formulates the basic Pharisaic notion of the 
preoccupation with Torah as the response of Israel to the Di- 
vine demand, with the consequent interdependence of study 
and piety. In addition, the canonical form of the Hebrew Bible 
indicates the supremacy of Torah over the other divisions by 
beginning the first prophetic book, Joshua, with an injunction 
to Joshua to keep the Torah of Moses and read it day and night 
(Jos 1:7-8) and concludes the last prophetic book, Malachi, with 
the injunction to be mindful of the Torah of Moses with its laws 
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and statutes (Mal. 3:22). As such Psalm 1 is the appropriate be- 
ginning for the third division of the Hebrew Bible. 

The selection of what became Psalm 1 also proved to be fe- 
licitous from an external literary viewpoint, for it exhibits strik- 
ing verbal associations with both Psalm 2 (Table 1) and Psalm 
41 (Table 2). It could simultaneously be unified with the former, 
if need be (see discussion on the number of psalms above), and 
serve with Psalm 41 as a literary framework to Book 11. 
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DATE OF THE PSALTER 


Critical scholarship in the 19" century generally regarded 
the Psalms as the product of the Maccabean-Hasmonean era. 
This view was grounded in the conviction of the late develop- 
ment of pure monotheism in Israel with its concomitant that 
the Psalms postdated the prophets. The numerous traces of 
Psalms’ language in the prophetic literature were explained by 
the influence of the latter on the former, while the extremely 
individualistic consciousness that is mirrored in the psalms 
was taken as sure evidence for a highly developed, and hence 
late, stage in the history of the religion of Israel. Granted these 
assertions, it was not difficult to interpret allusions to historic 
events in the Psalter as reflections of internal and external af- 
fairs in Judea in the course of the second century B.c.E. 

The 20" century witnessed the weakening of this position 
on the part of biblical scholars for whom the convergence of 
several lines of independent evidence led to a far more conser- 
vative reevaluation of the problem of the age of the Psalter. 

In the first place, renewed attention has been paid to the 
testimony provided by the Greek version. The unchallenged 
prestige and prominence of the Psalter among the books 
of the Hagiographa (cf. 11 Macc. 2:13; Philo, Cont., 25; Luke 
24:44) would of itself have been a factor in its early transla- 
tion into Greek. In addition, the known fact that this version 
was made in response to the needs of the synagogue worship 
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makes it virtually certain that the Psalms were turned into the 
vernacular in Alexandria even before much of the Prophets. 
Ben Sira itself amply attests a knowledge of the Psalms and it 
may be taken for granted that his grandson, writing around 
132. B.C.E., had in mind a Greek Psalter when he referred to 
the translation into that language of “the law, the prophecies, 
and the rest of the books.” Since the Greek Book of Psalms is 
identical in order and number with the received Hebrew, the 
canonization of the corpus must have taken place well before 
the beginning of the second century B.c.£., by which date the 
Greek translation is now generally agreed to have existed. It 
is apparent, moreover, that the translators often encountered 
difficulty with the original language and were quite ignorant 
of the meaning of the Hebrew technical terminology which 
had become completely obsolete. This loss of the living tradi- 
tion presupposes a considerable passage of time between the 
composition of the psalms and their rendition into Greek. It 
is significant that whereas Daniel 3:5 ff. contains a list of char- 
acteristic musical instruments of the Hellenistic period, not 
one of these appears among the more than ten instruments 
referred to in the psalms. 

All this, of course, precludes the possibility of any sig- 
nificant number of Maccabean psalms, influences, or his- 
torical references. Some Psalms use language that belongs to 
Late Biblical Hebrew (LBH). Among these are Ps. 119; 133; 144. 
Nonetheless, the Hebrew Psalter is completely free of Greek 
linguistic influences and its theology is wholly devoid of Hel- 
lenistic concepts. 

This conclusion fits in precisely with the evidence to be 
derived from various types of literature recovered from the 
Judean Desert. A second-century B.c.£. Psalter (4QPs*), al- 
though fragmentary, clearly demonstrates that at least Books 
1 and 11 of the Hebrew Psalms collection had been fixed by 
Hasmonean times. In fact, the Psalter had gained such wide 
currency that it had generated an imitative literature in the 
form of psalms (or hymns) of thanksgiving (4QH) which are 
replete with the phraseology of the canonical Psalter. Never- 
theless, linguistic, stylistic, structural, thematic, and theologi- 
cal differences between the two bodies of literature are so large 
as to leave no doubt of the far greater antiquity of the biblical 
Psalms. Moreover, the recovery of parts of the original He- 
brew version of the Ben Sira from Qumran and Masada has 
clearly shown that the style of the Psalms belongs to a much 
earlier stratum of the language than that of an educated Jew 
of approximately 200 B.c.E. 

As to historic allusions, explicit references to national 
events are to be found in but a handful of psalms, e.g., Ps. 137 
which refers to the Babylonian exile. Of the Judahite or Isra- 
elite kings, David alone is favored with a mention in the body 
of a psalm (Ps. 18:51; 89:4, 36, 50} 132:1, 11, 17). Otherwise, there 
are allusions to foreign invasions of Israel (cf. Ps. 2, 48, 74, 79; 
83, 89), but no way of pinpointing the specific event. The ref- 
erences to “God-Fearers” as a group distinct from Israel and 
the (post-Exilic) “house of Aaron” (Ps. 115:11, 13; 18:4; 135:20) 
reflect the post-Exilic conditions of semi-conversion to Juda- 
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ism. The emphasis on Torah (Ps. 19:8-12) and its study (Ps. 1, 
119) is likewise post-Exilic. In contrast, the picture of internal 
corruption and social injustice reflected in many of the psalms 
could as well mirror the same conditions inveighed against by 
the literary prophets as the state of affairs in Second Temple 
times. It is probably fair to say that the Book of Psalms has 
an ancient foundation, with additions made in the period of 
the Second Temple. 

Above all, it is in the realm of the religious ideas of the 
Psalter, or rather in the inexplicable omission of certain con- 
cepts, that a late date for the collection becomes highly dubi- 
ous. There is no clear notion of eschatological judgment upon 
the wicked and no trace of the characteristic eschatological 
terminology such as “the end of days,’ “the day of the Lord,” 
“in that day.’ The motif of national sinfulness is lacking, and 
the theme of the absolute supremacy of morality over the cult, 
which has no intrinsic worth without morality, does not find 
unambiguous expression. There are no prayers for the resto- 
ration of the Davidic line or for the ingathering of the exiles. 
Were the prophetic activities and teachings indeed the source 
of inspiration for the psalmist, and if he composed during the 
life of the Second Temple, then the absence of all these would 
be very strange, especially since they all appear as character- 
istically dominant features of the known literature of the pe- 
riod. There is an exception which proves the rule. The late- 
ness of the Books Iv and v of Psalms was stressed above; and 
near the very end of Book v it is found that Psalm 147, which, 
among other signs of lateness, borrows extensively from older 
psalms, is also replete with echoes of Deutero-*Isaiah, in- 
cluding, at the beginning, praise of the Lord for rebuilding 
Jerusalem (cf. Isa. 44:28) and for healing the brokenhearted 
(cf. Isa. 57:15, 18; 61:1). But even when the other echoes from 
Deutero-Isaiah are added they fall far short of the extent to 
which Deutero-Isaiah and other prophets make use of vari- 
ous psalms, which are thereby proved to antedate them (see, 
e.g., Ginsberg, in bibl.). 

The argument concerning the supposedly late date of 
the highly individualistic and personal spirit that animates 
the religion of Psalms has increasingly lost its validity in the 
wake of the progressive discovery of a huge psalms’ literature 
of the Ancient Near East. Most of it antedates by far the ap- 
pearance of Israel on the scene of history, yet it exhibits ex- 
actly the same individualized and personal qualities as does 
the Hebrew Psalter. 

Finally, there are several psalms and parts of psalms that 
combine genuinely archaic language with religious concepts 
that undermine the Jewish monotheism of the post-Exilic pe- 
riod. Psalm 29 has the bene elim, “the sons of the gods,” bless- 
ing Yahweh in phraseology at home in the cult of the ancient 
Syrian storm god (Ginsberg, 1969), while Ps. 19:2-7 uses sun- 
god imagery (Sarna). 


ASCRIPTION TO DAVID 


The Book of Psalms contains neither superscription nor col- 
ophon and nowhere in the Hebrew Bible is there any indica- 
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tion of its Davidic authorship. Seventy-three of 150 psalms are 
designated le-David, but the precise connotation of this term 
is uncertain. It could well have reflected a tradition of author- 
ship (“by David”); it might equally have related to some tradi- 
tion connecting the content with an event in the life of David 
(“concerning David”; cf. la-Nevi'im in Jer. 23:9 and the head- 
ings of Jer. 46:2; 48:1; 49:1, 7, 23, 28). The existence of such exe- 
gesis is apparent in the superscriptions to Psalms 3, 7, 18, 34, 51, 
52, 54, 56, 57%, 59, 60, 63, and 142. That it was once more wide- 
spread is evident from the headings in the Greek version of 
Psalms 27, 71, 97, 143, and 144. However, such an interpretation 
of le-David might be of secondary origin and in any case does 
not of itself preclude an original understanding of the phrase 
as implying Davidic authorship of the individual psalms in- 
volved. Other possibilities include a dedication to David, a 
tune or style supposedly Davidic in origin, or a composition 
taken from the repertoire of a Davidic guild of singers. 

If le-David indeed originally indicated authorship, then 
it is of interest that the form is unique to the psalms’ litera- 
ture (cf. Hab. 3:1) for the ascription of no other biblical book 
to a historic personality ever involves the use of the lamed for- 
mula (cf. Song, Proverbs). Yet the Psalter is internally consis- 
tent in its employment of the same construction with other 
names such as the Korahites (Ps. 42, et al.), Asaph (Ps. 50, et 
al.), Solomon (Ps. 72), Heman (Ps. 88), Ethan (Ps. 89), and 
Moses (Ps. 90). 

Whatever its original meaning, there cannot be any 
doubt that le-David was very early interpreted in the sense 
of authorship. This can be demonstrated by the heading of 
Psalm 18 which explicitly declares that David “addressed the 
words of this song to the Lord” (cf. the parallel in 11 Sam. 22:1 
which lacks le-David). Another proof is provided by the edi- 
torial colophon to the second book of Psalms (72:20): “End 
of the prayers of David son of Jesse.” Since 56 of the 73 occur- 
rences of the formula appear in the first two books, it must be 
assumed that this remark is a sure indication of how that term 
was understood very early in the history of the development 
of the canon of Psalms. 

In the course of time, the claim for Davidic composition 
was extended to the entire Psalter. 11 Maccabees 2:13 mentions 
“the writings of David,’ apparently in reference to the Book 
of Psalms. The Greek version extends the Davidic heading to 
psalms not so marked in the received Hebrew text (viz., 33, 
43, 71; 91, 93-99, 104, 137). How the idea of Davidic authorship 
could be applied to the entire collection can now be illustrated 
by the epilogue of the large Qumran scroll (11QPs*, 27:4-5, 
9-10) which ascribes to David a library of 3,600 “psalms” (te- 
hillim) and 450 “songs” (shirim), although its use of the Da- 
vidic superscription does not differ greatly from that of the 
standard Hebrew text. The first explicit claim to the Davidic 
origin of the entire Psalter is to be found in rabbinic literature 
which draws a comparison between the five books of Davidic 
psalms and the Pentateuch of Moses and was not perturbed 
by the incidence of other names in the headings (Mid. Ps. to 
1:2; BB 14), 15a; cf. Pes. 1174). 
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There can be no doubt that the association of David with 
psalmody rests upon very ancient traditions. The king had a 
reputation as a skillful player on the lyre in his early youth 
(1 Sam. 16:16-23), an inventor of musical instruments (Amos 
6:5; Neh. 12:36; 1 Chron. 23:5; 11 Chron. 29:26-27), as a com- 
poser of dirges (11 Sam. 1:17; 3:33), and as a “sweet singer of 
Israel” (11 Sam. 23:1; cf. 6:5). His role in the establishment of 
Jerusalem as the supreme, national, religious center (6:2-17; 
1 Chron. 13:3-14; 15:1-16:2) is beyond dispute, and although 
the sources making David responsible for the organization of 
the guilds of Temple singers and musicians and for the institu- 
tion of the liturgy are post-Exilic (Neh. 12:24; 1 Chron. 6:16 ff; 
16:4-7, 41-425 25:1, 5; 11 Chron. 7:6; 8:14; 23:18; 29:26-27, 30), 
there is every reason to believe that they rest upon a solid ker- 
nel of historical fact. Indeed, other ancient Near Eastern kings 
were credited with the composition of hymns including Am- 
miditana (1683-1647) of Babylon and Assurbanipal of Assyria 
(669-627; COS I, 445). 


TYPES OF PSALMS 


The Psalter presents a picture of unusual variety and complex- 
ity in its literary typology. Any attempt, however, to effect a 
systematic generic classification based upon considerations of 
a commonality of theme, mood, occasion, and style is bound 
to be more an exercise in convenience than precision. The 
choice of categories will be influenced by subjective or ex- 
egetical factors; sometimes the lines between one class and 
another cannot be clearly drawn; sometimes a single psalm 
can be simultaneously subsumed under more than one head- 
ing; many psalms are a fusion of two or more types; many are 
susceptible of diverse interpretations; the tense system, for ex- 
ample, is still imperfectly understood and it is difficult at times 
to decide whether one is dealing with a prayerful description 
of present troubles or grateful enumeration of afflictions now 
happily over; lastly, external criteria might favor one arrange- 
ment, whereas a determination of the original life-setting (Sitz 
im Leben) of a psalm might disclose an unsuspected generic 
affinity with other compositions. 

The leading genre is the hymn. Broadest in scope, it in- 
vades other groups as well and its preeminence helped pro- 
vide the most popular title of the book (see discussion on ti- 
tle, above). In essence, it is a poem of praise celebrating the 
majesty, greatness and providence of God. Examples of such 
include Psalms 8, 19a, 29, 33, 65, 66, 92, 100, 104, 113, 114, 117, 
135, and 145-150. Several psalms specifically extol God’s royal 
role in the universe and so may be regarded as forming a spe- 
cial category within the hymn (Ps. 47, 93, 96-99). They are of- 
ten referred to as “enthronement psalms.” Another group (Ps. 
46, 48, 76, 84, 87, 122) glorifies God’s city, His holy mount in 
which He has placed His abode, and is thus designated “Zion 
Songs.” Two psalms (19b, 119; cf. 1) acclaim God’s Torah and 
laud its attributes and its beneficial effects on those who study 
and observe it. 

About one third of the Psalter is given over to laments in 
which the speaker may be either the individual or the com- 
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munity. The latter type bewails situations of national oppres- 
sion or misfortune (e.g., Ps. 44, 60, 74, 79, 80, 83, 89¢, 94); the 
former comprises about 40 psalms in all and is distinguished 
by personal complaints of bodily or mental suffering which 
may frequently be accompanied by protestations of inno- 
cence and integrity and are usually coupled with a strong 
plea for divine help (Ps. 3, 5, 6, 7, 9-10, 13, 17, 22, 25-28, 31, 355 
36, 38, 39; 41, 42-43, 51, 52; 54-57% 59, 61, 63, 64, 69; 71; 7% 86, 
88, 102, 120, 123, 130, 140-143). A distinctive feature of many 
of the laments is the expression by the worshiper of the abso- 
lute certainty that His prayers will be heard. These “psalms of 
confidence” may be both collective (e.g., Ps. 46, 125, 129) or 
individual in nature, the latter being more frequent (e.g., Ps. 
4, 11, 16, 23, 27, 62, 91, 121). 

Closely related to the hymn and the lament is the genre 
of thanksgiving psalms. Here, again, community songs are 
relatively rare (e.g., Ps. 66, 67, 118, 136). This may be due to 
the fact that many of the hymns may have had their origin in 
a national song of thanksgiving. Psalms in which the speaker 
is an individual are 9-10, 18, 30, 34, 40, 111, and 138. In Psalm 
107 it is difficult to know whether the speaker is a single wor- 
shiper or the congregation as a whole. Similarly, in Psalm 144 
the speaker employs both the singular and plural forms of 
address. Many psalms of thanksgiving also contain descrip- 
tions of the original misfortune which has now given way to 
new circumstances. They thus combine two or more types of 
psalmody into a cohesive union (e.g., 6, 13, 22, 28, 30, 31, 36, 
41, 54, 55, 56, 61, 63, 64, 69, 71, 86, 94, 102, 130). 

A class in itself is the “royal psalms” in which the cen- 
ter of attention is the anointed one of God, the earthly king 
of Israel. His relationship to God, his ideal qualities, the mis- 
fortunes that befall him, and the woes that afflict him may all 
be the themes of the song (Ps. 2, 18, 20, 21, 45, 72, 89, 110, 132, 
144; cf. 28, 61, 63, 84). Psalms 44 and 101, which, in contrast to 
royal psalms in the greater ancient Near East contain no direct 
reference to the reigning monarch (see Starbuck) but which 
appear to have been liturgies recited by him, probably belong 
within this same category. The numerous royal hymns in the 
Psalter are in marked contrast to the scarce references to the 
king in the Torah (Deut. 28:14-20; 28:36). 

One other major category is provided by those composi- 
tions which betray the influence of wisdom literature or which 
have a distinctly pedagogic function or character. They may be 
reflective or sententious (Ps. 1, 34, 36, 37, 49, 73, 78, 112, 127, 128, 
133) or descriptive of the kind of conduct pleasing to God (Ps. 
15, 24, 32, 40, 50). They may also be historical retrospectives 
which either directly or inferentially project the lessons to be 
derived from the past and which are deemed to be relevant to 
the occasion of the psalm (Ps. 78, 81, 105, 106, 114). 


PSALMS AND THE CULT 


The detailed and elaborate prescriptions of the Pentateuch’s 
Priestly Code contain almost no reference to any recitations 
by the priest or the worshiper in the course of the performance 
of the daily and festival rituals. Conversely, none of the psalms 
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provides any explicit information on the type of cultic priestly 
ceremony to which it might have been attached. It is not clear 
whether this reflects differences in the cult as conceived re- 
spectively by the writers of the Torah and the psalmists, or 
whether the explanation for the difference is literary. 

It is of interest that the Chronicler carefully and consis- 
tently differentiates the origin of the sacrificial system which 
he ascribes to Moses, from the institution of its musical-rec- 
itative accompaniment which is attributed to Davidic inno- 
vation (11 Chron. 23:18; see section on ascription to David, 
above). The Psalter, significantly, never associates any psalm 
with the Aaronide priests. Given the post-Exilic origin of the 
priesthood of *Aaron, this is a further argument for the early 
date of much of the book of Psalms. 

There is ample evidence to show that the verbal element 
did constitute an aspect of the worship of both the pre-Exilic 
period and the post-Exilic periods. The pre-Exilic priestly 
benediction (Num. 6:22-26) is one example, the cultic liturgy 
of the first fruits offering (Deut. 26:1-11) is another. Hannah's 
personal prayer in the Sanctuary at Shiloh (1 Sam. 1:10-13) 
could not have been exceptional. Solomon’s post-Exilic Tem- 
ple dedication address repeatedly refers to “prayer and sup- 
plication” (1 Kings 8:28 ff.), and both early and late evidence 
from Isaiah shows the Temple to have been, indeed, a place of 
a multitude of prayers (Isa. 1:15; cf. 56:7). Amos (5:23) makes it 
quite clear that song set to musical accompaniment was part 
of the cult at the temple at Beth-El. It is not regarded as ille- 
gitimate as such, and there is no reason to believe that it was 
unique to this place. Jeremiah describes the chanting of a well- 
known refrain during the bringing of the todah offering to the 
Jerusalem Temple (Jer. 33:11; cf. Ps. 100:1, 4-5; 107:1; 118:1, 29; 
136:1ff.). The prophet of the late Babylonian Exile describes 
the Temple as “a house of prayer” (Isa. 56:7). 

All this suggests a close and ancient connection between 
cult and liturgy. In fact, without some association between the 
two it would be extremely difficult to account for the preser- 
vation and transmission of the individual compositions over 
long periods of time until they became gathered into collec- 
tions and ultimately canonized as a corpus. 

Two basic forces operated simultaneously in anchoring 
the psalms to the cult. First, most of them clearly answer to 
specific situations in the life of the individual or the commu- 
nity. The ability to categorize them according to a relatively 
few major and minor types (see above) and to recognize a 
recurrent use of a limited number of fixed patterns and con- 
ventional modes of expression strongly suggest standardized 
liturgies available for recitation, when the need arose, either 
at the central Temple or at the provincial shrines that existed 
throughout most of the period of the Monarchy. The great na- 
tional festivals which were fundamental to the religious life 
of Israel would have been the natural occasions for the public 
recitation of many of the psalms. 

Once a liturgical tradition is assumed within the Isra- 
elite cult, and it must be so assumed, then the analogy of 
Near Eastern temples can be drawn upon. In Egypt, Mesopo- 
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tamia, Ugarit, and Canaan, guilds of singers and musicians 
connected with the temples enjoyed official status and were 
highly organized. There is good reason to believe that similar 
guilds existed in Israel, and there is ever-increasing evidence 
to support the view that the Davidic date for their establish- 
ment as claimed by the Chronicler may not be very wide of 
the mark (1 Chron. 6, 15, 16, 25, 29; 11 Chron. 35:15), if anach- 
ronistic in detail. 

Proof for the well-rooted and extensive tradition of music 
and psalmody in Israel in the period of the First Temple comes 
from several sources. King Hezekiah of Judah included male 
and female musicians among the tribute he paid to Sennach- 
erib of Assyria (c. 701 B.c.E.; Annals of Sennacherib, 3:46-48; 
Pritchard, Texts, 288; Cos 11, 303) and no fewer than 200 lay 
singers of both sexes were among those who returned from 
the Babylonian Exile with Zerubbabel (Ezra 2:65, 70), apart 
from the 148 Asaphites (Ezra 2:41; Neh. 7:44). The latter are 
connected with several psalms (Ps. 50, 73-83) and are said to 
have been appointed by David to be in charge of the service 
of the song in the Temple at Jerusalem (1 Chron. 6:16, 24). At 
any rate, their presence in the list of returnees can prove that 
they had functioned as professional singers in the First Tem- 
ple. Another guild of Temple servitors from the same period 
is called “the Korahites” (1 Chron. 6:7, et al.) and their name, 
too, appears in the superscriptions of several psalms (Ps. 42, 
44-49, 84-85, 87-88). Their existence as Temple functionar- 
ies, in the times of the late Monarchy at least, is now attested 
by the appearance of their name among the inscribed Hebrew 
ostraca discovered in the temple of Arad. 

There can be no doubt of the involvement of musical 
guilds in the public worship of Israel in the days of the kings. 
Inevitably, each guild would develop its own liturgical reper- 
toire and thus constitute another important factor in the pre- 
sentation and transmission of Hebrew psalmody, rooted in 
the cult as it naturally was anyway. 


THE TEXT 


It is unlikely that the standard Hebrew text is free of the cor- 
ruptions that inevitably beset all ancient literature in the 
course of scribal transmission. Hundreds of years elapsed 
between the editio princeps of a given psalm and its earliest 
witnesses, and while the special circumstances of its connec- 
tion with the cult must certainly have reduced its susceptibility 
to gross error, it cannot be gainsaid that many of the textual 
cruxes owe their origin to the carelessness of intermediaries. 
At the same time, so long as no autograph is available there 
can be no way of knowing the extent, if any, of editorial activ- 
ity behind the smoothest text. That such occurred is the in- 
escapable conclusion from a comparison of Psalms doublets 
(Ps. 14 = Ps. 53; Ps. 18 = 11 Sam. 22; Ps. 31:2-4 = Ps. 71:1-3; Ps. 
40:14-18 = Ps. 70; Ps. 57:8-12 = Ps. 108:2-6; Ps. 60:7-14 = Ps. 
108:7-14). 

At the same time, there can also be no doubt that the 
consonantal text of Psalms has proved to be far more reliable 
than an earlier age of textual criticism had judged. Northwest 
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Semitic inscriptions and comparative Near Eastern literature 
have opened up new vistas in the understanding of the biblical 
poetic idiom and in ancient Hebrew orthography, lexicogra- 
phy, grammar, and syntax. The result has been a considerable 
diminution in the number of instances previously deemed to 
be corruptions of the text. 

This conclusion intermeshes with the observation that, 
unlike the case with some other biblical books, a comparison 
of the received Hebrew of Psalms with the Greek, Latin, Ara- 
maic, and Syriac versions shows that all known witnesses to 
the text basically constitute a single recension. This conclu- 
sion is, in turn, in perfect agreement with the evidence from 
the scrolls of the Judean Desert. About 30 exemplars in vari- 
ous stages of preservation have been uncovered in the library 
of Qumran, more copies than of any other part of the Scrip- 
tures. While numerous variations from the standard Hebrew 
text may be registered, the overwhelming number are merely 
orthographic in character and very rarely present significant 
differences in meaning or interpretation. In no instance can 
a recension different from that of the earliest Ben Asher man- 
uscripts be detected. The text of the Massadah Scrolls is, in 
fact, virtually identical in content and orthography with the 
received Hebrew text. 

It is clear that this latter enjoys a traceable history of over 
2,000 years. Its great prestige and constancy must derive from 
its use in the liturgy of the Second Temple times, a powerfully 
conservative factor in the preservation of a text. 


SUPERSCRIPTION AND TECHNICAL TERMINOLOGY 


Only 24 psalms have no headings of any sort. Psalms 1, 2, 10, 
33, 43, 71, 93-97; 99, 104, 105, 107, 114-119, 136, and 137 may thus 
be termed “orphan psalms” (Av. Zar. 24b). In each instance, 
the Lxx repairs the Hebrew deficiency, though in Psalms 105, 
107, 114-119, and 135 the addition consists solely of an initial 
“Hallelujah.” In all but Psalms 115 and 118 this term belongs in 
the Hebrew to the preceding composition. 

The titles of the psalms are for the most part obscure. For 
the sake of convenience they may be classified as follows: 


Those Containing Personal Names (with Affixed Lamed) 
Usually the preposition Je must indicate either authorship or 
a collection identified with a guild. However, in Psalm 72 it 
must mean “about” or “dedicated to,” and Psalm 102 Je-‘ani can 
only mean, “for [recitation by] the afflicted man” 


DAVID. Seventy-three psalms are connected with the name 
David, distributed as follows: 

Book 1, 37 (3-9, 11-32, 34-41). 

Book 11, 18 (51-65, 68-70). 

Book I11, one (86). 

Book Iv, two (101, 103). 

Book Vv, 15 (108-110, 122, 124, 131, 133, 138-145). 

The Lxx omits the Davidic reference in Psalms 122, 
12.4, 131, and 133, but adds it to Psalms 33, 42 (GA), 43, 67, 71, 
91, 93-99, 104, and 137. It is of interest that 96, 105, 106, and 
107 are connected with Davidic activity in 1 Chronicles 16, 
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Arvey rose to prominence in Chicago’s powerful Democratic 
Party machine. 

After service as colonel in the Judge Advocate General’s 
Department in the Pacific during World War 11, Arvey became 
a Democratic national committeeman from Illinois, a key post 
which enabled him to dominate local and state political life 
and to control the large Illinois delegation at national Demo- 
cratic conventions over a period of 20 years. He was largely re- 
sponsible for putting into office such figures as Chicago Mayor 
Martin H. Kennelly and Senator Paul Douglas. More than any 
other single individual, it was Arvey who masterminded the 
campaign that culminated in Stevenson's nomination for the 
presidency in 1952. His generally liberal outlook, his ability to 
adapt to changing times, and his eye for promoting individu- 
als of unusual political intelligence and stature served to dis- 
tinguish him from the ordinary political boss. 

Throughout his career Arvey was highly active in Jewish 
life. He was chairman of the Israel Bond Campaign in Chi- 
cago. A Jewish National Fund reclamation project and a for- 
est in Israel bear his name. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Gunther, Inside U.S.A. (1951), 33, 400, 
403; V.W. Peterson, Barbarians in Our Midst (1952), passim; The Re- 
porter (June 7, 1949); Collier’s (Feb. 1950); New York Times Magazine 
(Aug. 3, 1952). 

[Hillel Halkin] 


ARVIT (Heb. 1219; “evening” prayer), one of the three reg- 
ular daily services. The popular name Maariv (going back at 
least to the 16 century) is derived from the occurrence of this 
word at the beginning and end of the first blessing preceding 
the *Shema. Its recital was originally regarded as optional (Ber. 
27b, following R. Joshua against the view of Gamaliel 11) since 
the evening service did not correspond to any set Temple sac- 
rifice (unlike the morning and afternoon services). Tradition 
attributed the institution of Arvit to the patriarch Jacob (based 
on Gen. 28:11; cf. Ber. 26b). In the Talmud, opinions differ as 
to whether a third daily prayer is obligatory or optional but 
Psalms 55:18 and Daniel 6:11 are cited to support the view that 
prayers must be said three times daily. In common with the 
other services, its recital is the duty of the individual even out- 
side the synagogue and congregational service. 

In its present form the service consists chiefly of *Barekhu 
(the invitation to congregational prayer), followed by the Sh- 
ema and its framework of benedictions, and the *Amidah. 
When Arvit is said after nightfall, the service generally opens 
with Psalms 134. On weekdays the service opens with Psalms 
78:38 and 20:10. According to the Mishnah the reading of the 
Shema was obligatory at nighttime. This was based on the bib- 
lical phrase “when thou liest down” (Deut. 6:7; 11:19) and only 
the recital of its third section (Num. 15:37—41) was a matter of 
controversy (Ber. 1:5). 

The theme of the first of the two blessings preceding the 
Shema is the incidence of evening and night. The second bless- 
ing is a thanksgiving for the love shown by God for Israel by 
revealing His Torah to them. The blessing which follows the 
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Shema is a Ge'ullah prayer, praising God as Redeemer from 
Egyptian slavery in particular. The two blessings preceding 
the Shema and the one following it thus follow the pattern es- 
tablished in the morning prayer. They are followed by a night 
prayer Hashkivenu (“Grant us to lie down in peace”), implor- 
ing God's protection from a variety of dangers and mishaps. 
The final blessing existed in two versions, one Babylonian and 
one Palestinian. In the latter a prayer for peace and Zion-Jeru- 
salem (ha-pores sukkat shalom; “who spreads the tabernacle 
of peace”) replaces the more general formula (shomer ammo 
Yisrael la-ad; “who guards His people Israel forever”). The 
Babylonian version is now used on weekdays; the Palestinian 
on Sabbaths and festivals. 

According to the Ashkenazi rite, a group of scriptural 
verses beginning with Psalms 89:53 (barukh Adonai le-olam; 
“blessed be the Lord for evermore”), and which originally 
may have numbered 18, is said between Hashkivenu and the 
Amidah. It is a late addition, not found in the Sephardi rite 
but given in *Mahzor Vitry. Later, an additional night prayer 
(barukh Adonai ba-yom; “blessed be the Lord by day”) and 
a benediction expressing messianic hopes (yiru einenu; “may 
our eyes behold”) were attached to this. Elijah of Vilna discon- 
tinued this custom and those who follow his nusah (e.g., most 
Ashkenazim in Israel) omit the whole addition. 

The Amidah is then read silently. This is the service to 
which the Mishnah and Talmud refer when they speak of tefil- 
lat ha-erev or tefillat arvit (Ber. 4:1; Ber. 27b). Arvit eventually 
came to be considered as a statutory prayer, though in token 
of its optional character, the Amidah is not repeated by the 
reader even in congregational prayer; further blessings could 
intervene between it, and the Geullah blessing (cf. ibid. 4b, 
gb) and the half Kaddish which originally marked the end of 
the service is recited before the Amidah. 

The Amidah is followed by the full Kaddish. In post-tal- 
mudic times this was still preceded by *Tahanun and some 
other additions found in the morning service before the Kad- 
dish, *Aleinu le-Shabbeah concludes the service, though in 
some rites further psalms were added. 

The evening service on Sabbaths and festivals differs in 
some details. Thus on Friday evening, the service is preceded 
by *Kabbalat Shabbat, while the Amidah (which consists of 
the usual first and last three benedictions with a special Sab- 
bath one between them) is followed by an abbreviated rep- 
etition consisting of Genesis 2:1-3, a shortened version of the 
Avot benediction, a summary of the seven benedictions of the 
Amidah, the middle (fourth) benediction in full, and Kaddish. 
On Sabbaths and festivals *Kiddush is recited here in many 
rites (except on the first day(s) of Passover), originally for the 
benefit of wayfarers. The custom to follow Hashkivenu with 
Exodus 31:16-17 on Sabbath and similarly appropriate verses 
on the various festivals was abolished in the nusah of Elijah 
of Vilna. On Sabbath and festivals the service ends with the 
singing of *Yigdal or *Adon Olam. 

Arvit at the conclusion of the Sabbath follows the nor- 
mal pattern except for the addition of a *Havdalah formula to 
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yet they do not have Davidic superscriptions in the Hebrew 
text. 

A unique feature of the Davidic ascription is the ten- 
dency, found 13 times, to connect a psalm with some event in 
the life of that king: Psalms 3 (11 Sam. 15-19), 7 (? 11 Sam. 18:21), 
18 (11 Sam. 22), 34 (1 Sam. 21:14), 51 (11 Sam. 11-12), 52 (1 Sam. 
22:9), 54 (I Sam. 23:19; 26:1), 56 (?1 Sam. 21:11; 27:2), 57 (I Sam. 
22:1; 24:3), 59 (I Sam. 19:11), 60 (11 Sam. 8:13; 1 Chron. 18:1-12), 
63 (1 Sam. 23:14; 24:1; 26:2), 142 (1 Sam. 22:1; 24:3). Here, again, 
the Lxx extends this practice by connecting Psalms 27, 71, 97, 
143, and 144 with David’s biography, but apart from 144 (cf. 
1 Sam. 17) the references are indeterminate. 

It should be noted that in some instances the connec- 
tion between the Hebrew superscription and the body of the 
psalm is very tenuous. It is possible that the reference may of- 
ten be to some tradition rooted in a biography of David not 
included in the biblical narratives and now lost. 


ASAPH. Twelve psalms are associated with Asaph (50, 73-83). 
If the reference is to Asaph rather than to the Asaphites (Ezra 
2:41; 3:10, et al.) it is probably because he was a contempo- 
rary of David, appointed by him to a prominent position in 
the leadership of the Temple (Neh. 12:46; 1 Chron. 6:24; 15:19, 
et al.). 


THE KORAHITES. There are 11 Korahite psalms (42, 44-49, 
84-85, 87-88). The Korahites (cf. Num. 26:11) are first recorded 
as participating in the public worship of the Temple in the time 
of Jehoshaphat (11 Chron. 20:19). They are not listed among 
the returnees from Babylon (Ezra 2; Neh. 7), so that they op- 
erated only during the First Temple period. The appearance 
of the Korahites among the ostraca of Arad confirms the ex- 
istence of the guild in the Monarchy period. 


HEMAN, ETHAN. Only one psalm each is assigned to Heman 
and Ethan (Ps. 88, 89). Both are entitled “Ezrahite” (Lx x, “Isra- 
elite”). They are both leaders of the Temple musicians under 
David (1 Chron. 2:6; 6:18, et al.). Both names are otherwise 
mentioned as personages famous for their wisdom (1 Kings 
5:11). Psalm 88 is also ascribed to the Korahites, indicating a 
double tradition. 


SOLOMON. It appears that in the case of Psalm 72 the refer- 
ence to Solomon is to the content rather than the authorship 
and was so understood by the Greek translators. In Psalm 127 
the presence of “Solomon” in the title (omitted in Lxx) was 
conditioned by the mention of “the building of the house.” 


MOSES. ‘The attribution to Moses in Psalm go is probably 
based on the affinities between verse 1 and Deuteronomy 33:27, 
verse 10 and Exodus 7:7, and verse 13 and Exodus 32:12. 


JEDUTHUN. At first sight Psalms 39, 62, and 77 appear to be 
ascribed to Jeduthun who, according to the Chronicler, was 
a levitical singer in David's time (1 Chron. 16:38, 41, 42; 25:1, 
3, 6; 11 Chron. 5:12). However, not only are the first two also 
attributed to David and the third to Asaph, implying a com- 
bination of variant traditions, but the preposition ‘al (62-77) 
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is difficult to reconcile with a personal name. It is possible, 
therefore, that a musical instrument is intended. 

Another interpretation connects the term with the verb 
ydh, “to confess,” and presumes some confession liturgy or 
ritual. 

Eight names are listed, at most, to which the Septuagint 
adds “Zechariah” in Psalm 137 and “Haggai and Zechariah” in 
Psalms 146, 147:1, 147:12, and 148. 


Titles with Liturgical Application 

The heading of Psalm 30 mentions “the dedication of the Tem- 
ple” which must be an allusion to the occasion of its public 
recitation. The identification of the reference, however, is not 
clear (cf. Sof. 18:2). Psalm 100 implies a liturgy for the todah of- 
fering (cf. Jer. 33:11). Psalm 92 indicates a Sabbath reading. The 
Greek Psalter further reflects liturgical traditions by affixing 
additional superscriptions indicating that Psalms 24, 48, 94, 
and 93 were read, respectively, on the first, second, fourth, and 
sixth days of the week (cf. Tam. 7:4; RH 31a). It also, strangely, 
designates Psalm 38 “for the Sabbath” and appends to Psalm 
29 the notice, “on the going forth of the Tabernacle,” perhaps 
a reference to a custom of reading this hymn on the last day 
of the Feast of Tabernacles. However, the rubric may also al- 
lude to a tradition connecting Psalm 29 with David's bringing 
of the ark to Jerusalem, since the verses supposedly sung on 
that occasion (1 Chron. 16:28-29) betray a close affinity with 
verses 1-2. Another possibility in explanation of the Greek 
annotation may be that the original Hebrew rubric contain- 
ing the term ‘azeret was mistakenly identified with the eighth 
day of Tabernacles (cf. Lev. 23:36), whereas it is the rabbinic 
term for Pentecost. Indeed, the reading of Psalm 29 on this 
festival is attested (Sof. 18:3). 

The Greek rubric to Psalm 96, “when the house was built 
after the captivity,’ would imply some tradition not otherwise 
known. Totally obscure is the Septuagint annotation to Psalm 
97, “when the land was established.” 


Technical Terms in the Headings 

The superscriptions are remarkably rich in the number and 
variety of technical terms, most of which are shrouded in ob- 
scurity. Their meanings were already lost in early times for 
the Greek translators were generally ignorant of them, even 
in the days of the Second Temple, and rabbinic literature and 
medieval commentators present an assortment of interpreta- 
tions. The explanation for this severance of tradition may lie, 
at least partially, in the fact that the terminology was rooted in 
the technical jargon of the different guilds of singers and mu- 
sicians who jealously guarded their professional secrets until 
they, themselves, went out of existence (cf. Yoma 3:11). 


Mizmor. The term mizmor appears exclusively in the Book 
of Psalms, always as a title and never in the body of a psalm. 
It is never attached to those psalms found elsewhere in bibli- 
cal literature. With a single exception (Ps. 98:1, but Lxx adds 
“of David”) it is always used in conjunction with a proper 
name preceded by lamed. Why it is restricted to 57 psalms 
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cannot be known. It was translated psalmos by the Septua- 
gint and by Theodotion and so came down in English as 
“psalm” lending its name to the entire book (see discussion on 
title, above). The verbal form appears outside Psalms only 
in Judges 5:3, 11 Samuel 22:50 (= Ps. 18:50), Isaiah 12:5, and 
1 Chronicles 16:9 (= Ps. 105:2) and always in a liturgical context 
(cf. Isa. 51:3). It appears 44 times alone, 13 times together with 
shir, and also frequently in parallelism with that term (cf. Ps. 
21:14; 27:6; 57:8; 68:5, 33; 104:33; 108:2; Judg. 5:3; Amos 5:23). It 
is also used in connection with the lyre (Ps. 71:22; 98:5; 147:73 
149:3), the harp (33:2; 144:9; cf. Amos 5:23), and the timbrel 
(81:3; 149:3). There can be no doubt that mizmor refers to li- 
turgical music. 


La-Menazzeah. The title la-menazzeah occurs in 55 psalms 
invariably in the initial position. Outside the book it ap- 
pears only in Habakkuk 3:19, also a liturgy. Its absence from 
11 Samuel 22 and its presence in Psalm 18 shows that it has 
to do with the liturgical performance. Medieval Jewish com- 
mentators generally point to the verbal usage in the sense of 
overseeing labor (Ezra 3:8, 9; 1 Chron. 23:4; 11 Chron. 2:1, 173 
34:13) and so understand the term to mean “director, overseer, 
choirmaster” or the like. Its connection with music is estab- 
lished by 1 Chronicles 15:21 and 11 Chronicles 34:12. However, 
the Septuagint took it to mean “eternity” (cf. Heb. la-nezah), 
the other Greek versions and Jerome connecting it with vic- 
tory (cf. Heb. nizzahon). The Targum understood it to mean 
“to praise.” 


Shir. Thirty psalms are entitled shir. The feminine shirah 
appears but once (Ps. 18:1; cf. Ex. 15:1; Num. 21:17; Deut. 
31:19, et al.). Shir is not restricted to psalms and may be used 
for secular as well as religious songs (cf. Isa. 23:16). However, 
the invocation “sing ye!” (shiru) is exclusively liturgical. The 
term shir, unlike mizmor, may also appear in the body of the 
psalm itself (Ps. 18:1; 28:7; 33:3, et al.). Only in Psalm 46 is it 
found alone. In five instances it is followed by mizmor (Ps. 48, 
66, 83, 88, 108) and in seven (or eight) others the order is re- 
versed (302, 65, 67, 68, 75, 76, 87, 92). The significance of the 
sequence is unknown. The emphasis in its use would be on 
the words set to a rhythm since the Hebrew uses the phrase 
“to speak a song” (Judg. 5:12; cf. 11QPs* 27:9, 11), but whether 
it indicates a special mode of presentation is a matter of con- 
jecture. 


Shir ha-Ma‘alot. Shir ha-maalot appears at the head of a clus- 
ter of 15 psalms (Ps. 120-134; Ps. 121 la-ma‘alot). Lxx and Je- 
rome translate it “degrees” (cf. 11 Kings 20:911), but what was 
understood by that is not clear. Some assume a reference to 
some peculiar gradational style of musical execution. The ren- 
dering “ascents” assumes a connection with the return from 
Babylon (cf. Ezra 7:9), but only Psalm 126 would be suitable 
to such a context for in Psalms 122 and 134 the Temple is still 
standing. Similarly, only Psalm 122 would be appropriate to 
a “pilgrim psalm” interpretation which would better fit other 
psalms (e.g., 15, 24, 43, 84) not so designated. The Mishnah 
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appears to understand maalot as “steps” (cf. Ex. 20:26 [23]; 
1 Kings 10:19, 20) and to find a connection with the 15 steps 
joining the court of the Israelites to the court of women in the 
Second Temple on which the levitical musicians used to stand 
during the ceremony of the “drawing of water” on Sukkot 
(Suk. 5:4; Mid. 2:5). These psalms may also have derived their 
designation from their use in some festal procession. 


Maskil. Featured in the headings to 13 psalms, maskil never 
appears without a proper name with a prepositional lamed (Ps. 
32, 42, 44, 45, 52-55, 74, 78, 88, 89, 142). The Lxx understood it 
to mean “instruction” (cf. Ps. 32:8). It must be assumed to refer 
to some special skill required in the manner of musical per- 
formance (cf. Ps. 47:8). From the context of Amos 5:13 and the 
contrast between the maskil and the mourning rites (5:16-17), 
the term might well indicate some type of song. 


Neginot. The term neginot appears six times (Ps. 4, 6, 54, 55, 
67, 76) preceded by la-menazzeah and with the preposition 
be- (cf. Hab. 3:19), and once in the singular preceded by ‘al (Ps. 
61). From 1 Samuel 16:16, 23 it would clearly seem to indicate 
stringed instruments (cf. Ps. 68:33; Isa. 23:16; Ezek. 33:32). 


Mikhtam. All six appearances of the term mikhtam are at- 
tached to le-David (Ps. 16, 56-60). Lxx and Theodotion ren- 
dered it stélographia which most likely represents its original 
meaning as “an inscription upon a slab.” It is probably inter- 
changeable with the title mikhtav in Hezekiah’s thanksgiving 
psalm (Isa. 38:9). Some connect the word with the Akkadian 
verb katamu, meaning “to cover,’ “to conceal,’ and assume a 


connection with some ritual. 


Tefillah. Despite the epilogue to the second book of Psalms 
(72:20) which speaks of “the prayers [tefillot] of David” and the 
more than a score of appearances in the body of the psalms, 
the term tefillah is found only in the superscriptions to five 
psalms (17, 86, 90, 102, 142) and to Habakkuk 3. 


Al Shoshannim. Al Shushan Edut, El Shoshannim Edut. Al 
shoshannim may be translated “On the lilies” (Ps. 45, 69), 
al shushan edut “On the lily of testimony” (Ps. 60), and el 
shoshannim edut “To the lilies of testimony” (Ps. 80). They 
may be cue-words, i.e., the incipits or titles of some well- 
known songs to the tune of which the psalm was sung. The 
reference may also be to a six-stringed or six-bell instrument 
shaped like the lily. 


Al Tashhet. Found in the headings of Psalms 57-59, al-tashhet 
means “do not destroy” and may be an incipit, perhaps of 
some old vintage song (cf. Isa. 65:8). Since it is accompanied 
by mikhtam (see above) in three of its four occurrences, it has 
been suggested that it may be an adjuration against altering 
or destroying inscriptions. 


Al ha-Gittit. The ancient versions generally connect the term 
al ha-gittit in Psalms 8, 81, 84 with the winepress (gat). It may 
indicate a tune sung by the grape treaders (cf. Isa. 16:10; Jer. 
25:30), or it may be a musical instrument derived from the 
Philistine city of Gath (so Targum). 
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Al ha-Sheminit. Meaning literally, “on the eighth,” al ha-she- 
minit may refer to an eight-stringed instrument in Psalm 6, 
12 (cf. Ar. 13b; Tosef., Ar. 2:7). It cannot mean an octave as 
the division into eight modes was unknown. The reference in 
1 Chronicles 15:21, “with lyres on the sheminit” in parallel with 
verse 20, “with harps on ‘alamot” (see below) has suggested a 
quality of the voice, perhaps a low bass. 


Lehazkir. The appearance of the term lehazkir in 1 Chronicles 
16:4 in a context of public worship strongly suggests a liturgical 
or cultic meaning in the headings of Psalms 38, 70. However, 
the precise circumstances cannot be determined for the verb is 
elsewhere used of invoking the divine name (cf. Ex. 20:21; Isa. 
26:13; 48:1; 62:6; Amos 6:10; Ps. 20:8), of recalling sinfulness 
(cf. Gen. 41:9; Num. 5:15; 1 Kings 17:18; Ezek. 21:28, 29; 29:16), 
and in connection with the meal offering or incense burning 
(cf. Lev. 2:2; 24:7; Num. 5:15, 26; Isa. 66:3). 


Al Mahalat. If al mahalat is not a cue-word identifying the 
tune to which Psalms 53, 88 were to be sung, it may indicate 
a wind instrument (cf. 1 Kings 1:40, et al.) or some choreo- 
graphic direction (cf. Judg. 21:23, et al.). It might also be trans- 
lated, “for sickness” (cf. 1 Kings 8:37) and imply some accom- 
panying ritual. 


Al Alamot. The term al alamot is found as a heading only 
once (Ps. 46). However, another occurrence of al alamot may 
be the obscure al-mut in our received Hebrew text of Psalm 
48:15, which might belong to the next psalm, as well as in the 
title of Psalm 9 (see below al mut la-ben). Its connection with 
public worship is attested by 1 Chronicles 15:20. It could refer 
to a musical instrument such as a small flute or pipe or express 
a quality of the voice, i. e., “youthful” (cf. almah, “a maiden”), 
perhaps high pitched or soprano. 


Al Mut la-Ben. Al mut la-ben could either mean “male so- 
prano” or be a cue-word in its single appearance (Ps. 9). 


El ha-Nehilot. Either a wind instrument (cf. al-mahalat above) 
or a cue-word could be intended by el ha-nehilot in Psalm 5. 
The variant el for the frequent al cannot be explained. 


Al Ayyelet ha-Shahar. Al ayyelet ha-shahar is almost certainly 
a cue-word, the psalm (22) being set to the tune of a well- 
known song entitled, “On the hind of the morning.” 


Al Yonat Elem Rehokim. Al yonat elem rehokim too (Ps. 56) 
must be a cue-word that may be translated, “On the speechless 
dove far-off,” or, “On the dove of the far-off terebinths [elim]. 
The Septuagint seems to have understood “dove” as an epithet 
for the people of Israel and have read elim, and construed it 
as “gods” or “holy beings.” 


Shir Yedidot. The title shir yedidot, “a love song,’ is appropri- 
ate to the occasion of Psalm 45 which celebrates the marriage 
of an Israelite king to a Tyrian princess. 


Lelammed. Lelammed means literally “to teach.” Its use in 
Psalm 60 is reminiscent of the similar introductions to songs 
in Deuteronomy 31:19 and 11 Samuel 1:18. 
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Le‘annot. The meaning “to afflict” indeed connects with the 
theme of Psalm 88. Le‘annot might refer to some ritual of pen- 
ance (cf. Lev. 23:27, 29). It could also be an intensive form of 
the verb anah (“to chant”; cf. Ex. 15:21; 32:18), and might in- 
dicate some antiphonal arrangement in the performance of 
the psalm. 


Shiggayon. Shiggayon (Ps. 7) also appears in the plural form 
in the heading to Habakkuk 3. On the basis of the Akkadian 
Sigti, “lamentation,” “type of prayer” (CAD, 8 / 11, 413-14) it has 
been understood as meaning a psalm of lamentation, and is 


an Akkadian loanword. 


Tehillah. The term tehillah, which gave the book its most 
popular Hebrew title, occurs only in Psalm 145 (see discus- 
sion on title, above). 


Hallelujah. Ten psalms begin with the term Hallelujah (106, 
111-113, 135, 146-150) which is not strictly a title but an invo- 
cation (see *Hallelujah). 


Technical Terms Within the Psalms 
Two terms appear within the body of the psalms them- 
selves. 


Selah. The term selah occurs 71 times in 39 psalms mainly in 
the “elohistic” psalms, and three times in Habakkuk 3 (verses 
3, 9, 13). In 31 of these psalms la-menazzeah also appears, as it 
does in Habbakkuk 3. It is never to be found at the beginning 
of a verse, but occasionally comes in the middle (Ps. 55:20; 
57:4; cf. Hab. 3:3, 9). Otherwise, its position is at the end of the 
verse and four times even at the end of the entire psalm (Ps. 
3, 9; 24, 46). It may appear more than once in the same psalm 
(Ps. 3, 32, 46, 66, 68, 77, 89, 140). The Lxx adds selah also at 
Psalms 34:11; 39:8; 50:15; 80:8; 94:15. 

There is no agreement among the ancient versions and 
medieval Jewish commentators as to its meaning and func- 
tion. There is no certainty that its current position in a psalm 
is always original and not sometimes the work of a later scribe 
or editor. The etymology is obscure and even the masoretic 
vocalization seems to be secondary. 

The Septuagint, Theodotion (usually), and Symmachus 
all translated selah as dicyaAud. However, the meaning of the 
Greek is as enigmatic as the Hebrew, and the usual rendering 
“interlude” is not at all sure. The Targum, Aquila, and Jerome 
all understood it as part of the text of the preceding verse in 
which it appears and rendered it as “always,” or “for eternity.” 
The present vocalization of the Hebrew word seems to reflect 
this tradition for it is the same as that of the usual word for 
eternity (nezah), and the accentuation connects the term with 
the preceding. The same interpretation is to be found in the 
Talmud (Er. 54a), and in the employment of selah in the He- 
brew prayer book. It also finds support in the comments of 
Saadiah, Jonah ibn Janah, and Rashi. 

A different explanation is given by Kimhi (Sefer Sho- 
rashim) who connects it with the use of the Hebrew root sil in 
the sense of raising up (cf. Isa. 57:14; Ps.68:5). The term would 
then be an instruction for the singers or musicians. Abraham 
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Ibn Ezra (to Ps. 3:3) believes it to be a liturgical response on 
the part of the worshipers, affirming the truth of the senti- 
ments previously stated in the psalm. 

Some scholars have suggested a derivation from sal 
(“basket”), concluding that at certain points in the service a 
basket-shaped drum was beaten. Others believe the term to 
be an acrostic. No solution to the enigma of selah is possible 
in the present state of our knowledge. 


Higgayon. The term higgayon appears together with selah in 
Psalm 9:17 and with a musical instrument in Psalm 92:4. It is 
found as part of the text in Psalm 19:15 where it implies “utter- 
ance, or “musings.” The basic root meaning seems to be “to 
make a sound” (cf. Isa. 16:7; 31:4; 39:14). Higgayon may there- 
fore be an instruction to the musicians to produce a murmur- 
ing glissando or a flourish. 

The Psalms, with their messianic references real and 
imagined, played a significant role in Jewish-Christian po- 
lemic as early as the New Testament (Matt. 22:21-46). The 
responses of the medieval Jewish biblical commentators to 
Christian Psalms interpretation, extremely valuable resources 
for the history of Jewish-Christian relations, were censored out 
of earlier editions of rabbinic Bibles but are now available in 
the excellent edition of M. Cohen (ed.), Mikraot Gedolot “ha- 


Keter” Tehillim (2 vols., 2003). 
[Nahum M. Sarna] 


IN THE TALMUD AND MIDRASH 


The rabbis reduced the traditional number of psalms to 147 
(Mid. Ps. 22:19; 104:2) merely for homiletical purposes as is 
evident from the passage in Berakhot 9b-10a. The Talmud 
explains that Psalm 19:15 was instituted to be recited after 
the 18 benedictions of the *Amidah since it comes at the end 
of the 18 Psalm. Whereupon the Talmud asks, “But this is 
the 19** Psalm, not the 186” and answers that Psalms 1 and 2 
constitute one psalm. It brings evidence for this in the state- 
ment that David first uses the word Hallelujah at the end of 
the 103'4 Psalm, where in fact it is in Psalm 104:35. It is there- 
fore evident that at that time Psalms 1 and 2 normally con- 
stituted two psalms, and Psalms 19 and 104 were numbered 
as they are today. That homiletical purpose seems clear. It 
is reflected in the statement “Moses gave the five books of 
the Torah to Israel, and corresponding to them, David gave 
the five books of the Psalms to Israel” (Mid. Ps. 1:2). In or- 
der to emphasize this relationship, the number of psalms was 
reduced to 147, probably in order to make it correspond to 
the number of sedarim in the Bible according to the trien- 
nial cycle current in Erez Israel. The other two cases of two 
psalms which were combined in one were probably 114 and 
115 (see Kimhi in loc.) and 117 and 118 (see Buber in Mid. Ps. 
22 note 88). 

The Book of Psalms includes the compositions of ten 
earlier authorities, Adam, Melchizedek, Abraham, Moses, He- 
man, Jeduthun, Asaph, and the three sons of Korah (BB 14b, 
15a, variants are given in Eccles. R. 7:19.4). Nevertheless the 
Book of Psalms was called after David because “his voice was 
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pleasant” (Songs R. 4:4 no. 1 referring to 11 Sam. 23:1). All the 
psalms were inspired (Pes. 117a) and music helped to bring the 
inspiration: “A harp was suspended above the bed of David. 
When midnight came the north wind blew on it and it pro- 
duced music of its own accord. Immediately David arose and 
occupied himself with Torah.” That “Torah” consisted of songs 
and praises, however, since “until midnight he occupied him- 
self with Torah; and from then with songs and praises” (Ber. 
3b). The psalms are both individual and general; those in the 
singular are personal, those in the plural are of general appli- 
cation (Pes. 1174). 

Various psalms and groups of psalms are singled out for 
special mention in the Talmud. They are the *Hallel, Psalms 
113-118, the only psalms which formed part of the liturgy 
in talmudic times (see below; Psalms in Liturgy) and also 
known as the “Egyptian Hallel” (Ber. 56a), to distinguish it 
from Psalms 145-150 and Psalm 136 which are also variously 
referred to as Hallel (Shab. 118b), or, the latter, Hallel ha-Gadol 
(Pes. 118a); the seven psalms which were “the psalms which the 
levites used to recite in the Temple” (Tam. 7:4) and which have 
been included in the liturgy; and the Fifteen Songs of Degrees 
120-134 (shir ha-maalot). Such importance was attached to the 
alphabetical Psalm 145, that it was stated that “he who recites 
it three times a day is certain to be vouchsafed the world to 
come” (Ber. 4b). Psalm 16 compresses into 11 principles the 
whole of the Torah (Mak. 24a). The Tamnei Appei (lit. “eight 
faces”), ie., Psalm 119, the eightfold alphabetical acrostic psalm 
which in later ages is given a special importance (see below), 
is only mentioned en passant (ibid.). 

The almost complete neglect of the psalms in the liturgy 
during talmudic times may give a wrong impression of the 
enormous importance with which the psalms were invested 
by the rabbis. A suggestion has been made that in some places 
there was a triennial cycle of the reading of psalms, corre- 
sponding to the triennial cycle of the reading of the Penta- 
teuch, which would explain, inter alia, the comparison made 
between the Five Books of Moses and the Five Books of 
Psalms, and the equalization of the number of psalms with the 
pericopes of the Pentateuch. It was, however, in their homilies 
and preaching that the psalms were most heavily relied upon. 
The Midrash states that Ben Azzai “strung together [as a row of 
pearls] the words of the Pentateuch with those of the prophets, 
and of the prophets with the Hagiographa, and words of Torah 
rejoiced as on the day they were given at Sinai” (Lev. R. 16:4). 
Although it refers to the Hagiographa in general, there is no 
doubt but that Psalms was the favorite book of that section of 
the Bible employed. This method of “stringing together” the 
verses of Psalms with those of the Pentateuch is reflected in the 
proems to the classical *Midrashim, the overwhelming ma- 
jority of which are expositions of verses of the psalms which 
are linked with the pentateuchal verse under discussion. As a 
result, even disregarding *Midrash Tehillim (Midrash Psalms), 
which is a running commentary on the whole Book of Psalms, 
and which in any case is largely a compilation based on earlier 
material, there is not a single chapter of Psalms and hardly a 
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single verse which is not expounded in the Talmud and Mi- 
drash (cf. A. Lavat, Beit Aharon ve-Hosafot, 1881). 


IN THE LITURGY 


The penetration of the psalms into the liturgy represents a 
gradual process extending over the centuries, the effect of 
which can be seen in the fact that whereas in the talmudic pe- 
riod the statutory prayers included no psalms whatsoever on 
Sabbaths and weekdays, and the only psalms recited were the 
Hallel on the three Pilgrim Festivals and Hanukkah, and later, 
despite a specific rubric to the contrary (Arukh 10a), on the 
*New Moon, the authorized Daily Prayer Book of the United 
Hebrew Congregation of England (Singer) gives an index of 
73 psalms and part of another included in the various services. 
In part, at least, this inclusion of the psalms into the liturgy 
came as a result of popular demand. Of the Daily Psalm, for 
instance, there is the statement that “the people have adopted 
the custom of including it” (Sof. 18:1) and with regard to the 
choice of Psalm 136 as the psalm for the Passover “the people 
have adopted the custom of reciting this psalm, though it is 
not the best choice” (ibid. 18:2). 


Statutory Prayers 

The process whereby the recitation of psalms became an inte- 
gral part of the statutory prayers consisted of regarding every 
reference to the recitation of psalms in the Talmud, either as 
acts of special piety performed by individuals, or as part of the 
Temple service, as a justification for making them part of the 
statutory service. To this class belong the *Pesukei de-Zimra 
and the Daily Psalm. The Pesukei de-Zimra consisted origi- 
nally only of the six last psalms, the Hallelujah Psalms 145-50. 
The process of inclusion is clearly seen in the fact that whereas 
their recitation is mentioned in the Talmud by R. Yose as an 
act of especial piety (Shab. 118b; and it is the later authorities 
who decide that the Hallel to which he refers are those psalms), 
in the post-talmudic tractate *Soferim, they are called simply 
“the six daily psalms” which are already part of the statutory 
service (Sof. 17:11). Both these passages, however, confine the 
Pesukei de-Zimra to those six psalms. On the principle, how- 
ever, that there was more leisure on Sabbaths and festivals, 
both the Ashkenazi and Sephardi rites add a considerable 
number on those days: the former adds nine (19, 34, 90, 91, 
135, 136, 33, 92, and 93) and the Sephardi 14 (103, 19, 33, 90, 91, 
98, 121-124, 135, 136, 92, 93; some rites include the first two in 
the weekday service). 

The same process is seen with regard to the Daily Psalm. 
‘They are mentioned in the Midrash as “the psalms which the 
levites used to sing in the Temple” (Tam. 7:4). By the time of 
Soferim they are already part of the daily prayers, “the people 
having adopted the custom” (18:1). However, here again, once 
the transfer was made to the synagogue, it was extended to 
special psalms for every festival (for the text see Soferim 18 
and 19 and for a variant, Baer, Avodat Yisrael, last unnum- 
bered page). In the course of time a large number of individ- 
ual psalms were added: Psalm 30 before the Pesukei de-Zimra, 
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Psalm 100 on weekdays in the Pesukei de-Zimra, Psalm 6 in 
the supplicatory prayers, Psalm 24 on weekdays when the Sefer 
Torah is returned to the ark, and 29 on Sabbaths and festivals. 
Psalm 20 was included in the last portion of the daily service. 
Some rites have psalms added to the evening service parallel 
to the Daily Psalm in the morning (see Singer, 133-40). Psalm 
27 was instituted for the penitential period from the second 
day of Elul to *Hoshana Rabba, 144 and 67 for the Service of 
the Termination of the Sabbath, etc. 

Two groups of psalms have to be mentioned: Psalms 104 
and the Fifteen Songs of Degrees, included in the Sabbath af- 
ternoon service during the winter months, instituted in the 
12 century, and the latest addition of all, which spread with 
remarkable rapidity, Psalms 95-99 and 20, for the Inaugura- 
tion of the Sabbath. Instituted by the kabbalists of Safed in 
the 16" century - although the author of the liturgical work 
Matteh Moshe published in 1615 makes no mention of it, and 
15 years later the author of Yosef Omez, while praising it as “a 
good and beautiful custom,’ refers to it as “a new one, lately 
come up” - it has become standard in all Ashkenazi services 
(most Sephardi rites confine themselves to 29). This list, how- 
ever, though incomplete, does not exhaust the inclusion of 
Psalms in the statutory service. Some of the prayers consist 
merely of a mosaic of single verses from Psalms of which the 
most notable are two passages which precede the Psalms of 
the Pesukei de-Zimra, called by their opening words Romemu 
and Yehi Khevod. Both consist entirely of verses from Psalms 
(except for one verse from Prov. 19:21 and one composite verse 
(Adonai Melekh) consisting of three parts, two of which are 
from Psalms) and of verses selected from the five books into 
which Psalms is divided. Only the second book has no verse 
in the Yehi Khevod, but the Yemenite rite adds Psalm 46:12 
from this book, and this is probably the original version, 
already mentioned in Soferim (17:11). It would appear that 
this selection is deliberate. In all, no less than 250 individual 
verses from Psalms are thus added to the liturgy (A. Berliner, 
Randbemerkungen, p. 9). 


Non-Statutory Prayers 

It can safely be said that there is no special or non-statutory 
service which does not include one or more psalms. They in- 
clude the introduction to the Grace after Meals, prayers for 
drought (Baer, appendix, p. 87), before going on a journey, the 
night prayer before retiring to rest, prayers for and by the sick, 
the burial service, the prayer in the house of mourning, the 
memorial service for the dead, and the service at the consecra- 
tion of a tombstone which, apart from the memorial prayer, 
consists of a selection of psalms. The custom has been followed 
in all forms of service added in recent years, of which Singer 
includes the services on the occasion of making collections for 
hospitals, of thanksgiving of a woman after childbirth, and on 
the consecration of a house. They are naturally included in the 
prayers for Independence Day. Custom has developed, under 
the influence of the Kabbalah, especially in Israel, with regard 
to Psalm 119, the eightfold alphabetical psalm. At memorial 
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services the verses are recited which make up the name of the 
deceased and his father, with the addition of the verses the let- 
ters of which form the word neshamah (“soul”). 


Various 

The regular reading of Psalms was not confined to ser- 
vices. The recital of the whole Book of Psalms is widespread, 
whether as an act of piety by saintly individuals, or by groups 
of unlearned people. For this purpose “societies of reciters of 
psalms” (hevrot tehillim) were formed, and in recent times a 
special society has been formed in Jerusalem whereby two 
separate groups recite the whole Book of Psalms daily at the 
Western Wall. The Psalms are included in their entirety in 
all large prayer books. A prayer has been composed to be re- 
cited prior to and at the conclusion of each of the five books 
as well as for its reading on Hoshana Rabba which specifically 
equates them with the Five Books of Moses (Baer, Introduc- 
tion to Psalms in Avodat Yisrael, pp. 5-8). Baer concludes with 
a list of psalms which it is customary to recite on Sabbath to 
correspond with the weekly portion “in the manner of the haf- 
tarah, thus “stringing together” Pentateuch, Prophets, and 


Psalms (last page, unnumbered). 
[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 


IN THE ARTS 

In Literature 

From the early Middle Ages the Book of Psalms has had an 
incalculable influence on literature, art, and music. Its impact 
has, perhaps, been greatest on writers. J.G. *Herder stated 
that “it is worth studying the Hebrew language for ten years 
in order to read Psalm 104 in the original” and Israel *Zang- 
will even claimed that the psalms “are more popular in every 
country than the poems of the nation’s own poets. Besides 
this one book with its infinite editions... all other literatures 
seem ‘trifles light as air’. ..” (1895). Literary treatment of Psalms 
has taken several forms: translation and paraphrase in verse 
and prose, imitation, and the composition of hymns and ep- 
ics inspired by the themes and style of the original. Many of 
the first European translations of Psalms possess considerable 
literary merit and importance and some helped to mold the 
languages in which the sense of the Hebrew was conveyed. 
Among the earliest known are the versions in Anglo-Saxon 
(eighth century), Old Church Slavonic (ninth century), and 
Old High German (tenth century). During the 13-15" cen- 
turies many more versions of the Psalter appeared in lands 
throughout Europe; and translations of Psalms were among 
the first books printed in some countries, notable examples 
being Jacques Lefévre d’Etaples’ French Psalter (1509), Jan 
Kochanowski’s Psatterz Dawidow (1578) and Maciej Rybinski’s 
Psalmy monarchy i proroka swiatego Dawida (1598) in Poland, 
and the Psalter of the Brasov friar Coresi (1578-80) in Roma- 
nia. Together with other portions of the Old Testament, the 
Psalms were translated from the Hebrew by 15'*-century Juda- 
izing sects in Russia, and a version in Yiddish was published 
in Venice by the pioneer Hebrew grammarian and author Eli- 
jah *Levita (1545). 
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From the early 16" century the Psalms inspired the high- 
est degree of literary creativity in England and France. Thomas 
Sternhold headed a team of scholars who published The Whole 
Booke of Psalmes; collected into Englysh metre... conferred with 
the Ebrue... (London, 1551’, 1562), which ran to literally hun- 
dreds of editions during the 16-18" centuries; and this ver- 
sion was first used for the Church of Scotland’s metrical Psalms 
of David (Edinburgh, 1650), which has remained one of the 
standard collections for Protestants throughout the English- 
speaking world. Another verse translation of the 16 century 
was that by Sir Philip Sidney and his sister, Mary Herbert, 
Countess of Pembroke, whose Psalmes of David was, however, 
only published in 1823. The pioneering French translation was 
that prepared by the poet Clément Marot (later in collabora- 
tion with the Geneva Reformer Théodore de Béze): Trente 
Pseaulmes de David mis en francoys (1541) and Cinquante 
Pseaulmes de David (1543), which ran to dozens of editions 
from 1560 onward. Marot’s version, with its “sober, solemn 
music,” became an integral part of the French Protestant lit- 
urgy and enjoyed an extraordinary vogue, not only at the Prot- 
estant court of Navarre but even at the Catholic French court, 
where it was officially banned by the Sorbonne. French writ- 
ers who paraphrased or reinterpreted the Book of Psalms in- 
clude Agrippa d’Aubigné, Jean Antoine de Baif, Jean Bertaut, 
Honorat de Bueil, Jean de la Ceppéde, Jean Baptiste Chassig- 
net, Philippe Desportes, Guy *Le Févre de la Boderie (whose 
works include many verse paraphrases from the Hebrew), and 
Francois de Malherbe. 

During the 17" century, too, the Psalms retained their 
fascination for many writers. They inspired German hymns by 
Paul Gebhardt; the so-called Teitsch-Hallel, a Yiddish compo- 
sition based, at least in part, on contemporary Protestant hym- 
nology; and the first important work printed in New England, 
the Bay Psalm Book (Cambridge, 1640), a metrical (and highly 
literal) translation from the Hebrew for those who wished to 
“sing in Sion the Lord’s songs of prayse according to his own 
wille.” In the 18 century a Spanish verse paraphrase (Espejo 
fiel de Vidas que contiene los Palmos de David in Verso, Lon- 
don, 1720) was published by the ex-Marrano Daniel Israel Lo- 
pez *Laguna; and a German Jewish translation was prepared 
by the philosopher Moses *Mendelssohn (1783). Directly and 
indirectly many writers of the 19” and 20' centuries have been 
influenced by the Book of Psalms. Thomas Carlyle maintained 
that the Psalms of David “struck tones that were an echo of 
the sphere-harmonies.” Even greater praise was expressed 
by the British statesman William Ewart Gladstone, who un- 
favorably contrasted “all the wonders of Greek civilization” 
with “the single Book of Psalms,” claiming that the “flow- 
ers of Paradise... blossomed in Palestine alone” (The Place of 
Ancient Greece, 1865). The same source has provided peren- 
nial inspiration for Jewish writers, including Penina *Moise, 
whose metrical renderings of the Psalms were adopted by U.S. 
Reform congregations; Heinrich *Graetz; and Samson Ra- 
phael *Hirsch, whose German neo-Orthodox edition of the 
Book of Psalms appeared in 1882. Jewish writers of the 20% 
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century who dealt with the same theme included Nachman 
Heller, who published an edition of the Psalms together with 
a rhymed Hebrew paraphrase, English and Yiddish transla- 
tions, and English notes (1923); Izak *Goller, whose original 
verse translation of Ps. 113-118, Hallel —- Praise, was published 
in 1925; and the U.S. rabbi Gershon Hadas who published a 
new translation for “the modern reader” (1964). 


[Godfrey Edmond Silverman] 


In Art 

Among Christians of the Middle Ages the Book of Psalms 
was the most popular section of the Hebrew Bible and it 
was frequently illustrated in illuminated manuscripts such 
as Psalters, Bibles, breviaries, and Books of Hours. A par- 
ticularly popular subject was King David the Psalmist play- 
ing on his harp or, occasionally, on other instruments. In the 
English 13"°-century Rutland Psalter he is shown playing the 
organ. Carolingian Psalters and Bibles and manuscripts of 
the following two centuries often depict David surrounded 
by Asaph, Heman, Ethan, and Jeduthun, his four musicians, 
symbolizing Jesus with the four evangelists. A charming rep- 
resentation of David the Psalmist is the introductory minia- 
ture to a 15"*-century north Italian Book of Psalms, part of a 
Hebrew miscellany volume in the Israel Museum, Jerusalem. 
The king is shown seated in a garden near a wood from which 
deer emerge, charmed by his playing. The subject was revived 
in northern Europe in the 17 century. There are paintings by 
Rubens (Staedelmuseum, Frankfurt), Pieter Lastman (Gal- 
lery Brunswick), and *Rembrandt (Kaplan Collection, New 
York). Modern works include those by Dante Gabriel Rosetti 
(Llandaff Cathedral) and by Jozef *Israels (Stedelijk Museum, 
Amsterdam). 

The Middle Ages have also left manuscript illuminations 
of other subjects taken from the Psalms; and these are often 
extremely literal in interpretation. Some illustrations to Psalm 
27:1 (“The Lord is my light”) show David turning toward Jesus 
or the hand of God, and pointing to his own eyes. Psalm 53:2 
(“The fool hath said in his heart: “There is no God’..”) is il- 
lustrated by a half-naked medieval jester with a bauble in 
his hand or wearing a jester’s long-eared cap. Sometimes he 
swallows a stone or bites a dog by the tail. In the 16"*-century 
Henry viii Psalter (British Museum) David is shown as Henry 
and the fool as his court jester. In some cases, however, the fool 
is David himself feigning madness before Abimelech. Psalm 
69:2-3 (“Save me, O God; For the waters are come in even unto 
the soul...”) takes the form of a naked crowned monarch sub- 
merged up to the waist or shoulders, his hands raised in sup- 
plication. Psalm 81:2 (“Sing aloud unto God, our strength”) is 
illustrated by David striking on bells with a hammer, playing 
his harp, or dancing before the ark. Psalm 137 (“By the riv- 
ers of Babylon”) likewise formed the subject of manuscript 
illustrations, but also of paintings by the 19'*-century French 
Romantic artist Eugene Delacroix (in the dome of theology 
of the Palais Bourbon, Paris) and the German academician 
Eduard Bendemann (Wallraf-Richartz Museum, Cologne). 
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Psalm 150:1 (“Praise God in His sanctuary”) inspired the bas- 
reliefs of choristers by Luca della Robbia (15** century; Flor- 
ence Cathedral). 


In Music 

The singing of psalms was the chief medium of personal and 
communal devotion during the formative period of Christi- 
anity and has retained an important position in its liturgy ever 
since. In both the old Eastern and Western denominations, 
as in Jewish traditions, the melodies of the psalms are built 
on the principle of psalmody and show many similarities (see 
Musical Rendition, below). In the Christian traditions they are 
correlated with a rigid system of melodic theory, that of the 
Eight Modes or Tones, ie., eight basic melodic-scalar patterns. 
The roots of this system also lie in the Near East; the psalm- 
odic patterns have been the least affected by changes in style 
or creative initiative, since they were to all effect “canonized” 
no less than the liturgical texts. Their earliest notation in the 
West is found in the anonymous treatise, Commemoratio bre- 
vis de tonis et psalmis modulandis, dating from about the sec- 
ond half of the ninth century, and their final forms, preserved 
thereafter by notation and usage, are those established shortly 
after the turn of the first millennium. As in Jewish tradition, 
the performance of the Psalms in the Christian liturgies shows 
many forms of responsorial and antiphonal divisions (solo- 
ist-group, group-group) and various relationships and means 
of musical linkage with the hymns and prayers of the service. 
An important feature is the florid rendition of the Alleluia, 
interpolated between the half clauses or the verses (cf. *Hal- 
lelujah), often spun out into a long, wordless melisma on the 
final a, the so-called Jubilus, and the extension of the psalm- 
odic principle to form the very melismatic chants of the Trac- 
tus (“drawn-out”) category. Special psalmodic formulas are 
also used for the rendition of certain hymns from the Bible 
and the New Testament, such as the Songs of Moses - Audite 
coeli (Haazinu, Deut. 32:1-43) — and the Song of Mary — the 
Magnificat (Luke 1:46-55). 

The Protestant Reformation and its related movements, 
basing its liturgy on the vernacular, created rhymed para- 
phrases of the Psalms, which were furnished with new melo- 
dies, i.e., newly composed, taken over from secular songs, or 
reshaped to the meter from a traditional (“Gregorian”) mel- 
ody. The major composers who took part in the creation of this 
new tradition were Loys Bourgeois (c. 1510-c. 1561), Claude 
Le Jeune (1528-1600), and Claude Goudimel (c. 1515-1572), 
in France and Switzerland, for the psalm paraphrases by Ma- 
rot and Calvin; Jacobus Clemens Non Papa (c. 1510-c. 1556) 
in Holland, with his three-part arrangements of folk tunes 
to the Dutch rhymed Psalter (the Souterliedekens - “little 
Psalter songs”); and Martin *Luther and the members of his 
circle for the psalm paraphrases among the German chorales. 
The continental tunes were largely taken over into the Eng- 
lish and Scottish repertoire (Sternhold Psalter, 1563), and then 
with local additions, migrated with the Puritans to North 
America, where the earliest book of music instruction pub- 
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lished was A very plain and easy introduction to the whole 
Art of Singing Psalms by John Tufts (1712, 1744*'). Almost 
from the outset, the Protestant and related movements linked 
their psalm and hymn collections with art music (and no 
doubt also popular harmonizing practices) by publishing 
them in three- or four-voice part settings, a practice which 
still continues. 

Art music compositions for the Psalms appear much 
later than for the other parts of the service, in the early 15 
century, since most of the Psalm texts appear in those parts 
of the service which are less frequently the occasion for artis- 
tic elaboration, such as Vespers. The polyphonic settings of 
the Psalms “do not constitute a musical category, but are the 
sum of all those musical categories and forms which stand 
in any relationship to the biblical Psalms, to their text (origi- 
nal, translated, paraphrased, rhymed, reinterpreted, or taken 
as the base for an instrumental interpretation), or, in a more 
narrow sense, to their liturgical melodies” (L. Finscher). It is 
therefore hardly possible to trace the history of these compo- 
sitions separately from the mainstream of European art mu- 
sic, from the strictly liturgical-functional harmonizations of 
the Psalm tones, through the golden ages of the continental 
motet and the English verse anthem (16'—-17' centuries), to 
the free settings of modern composers. The Psalms have al- 
ways appealed to composers not only as the “essence of sa- 
cred music” but also through their balance of the individual 
and communal expression of joys and sorrows, which chal- 
lenges each composer anew. Psalm settings are found in the 
works of almost all major composers from the 16" century 
onward. The tradition has been continued by such works as 
Igor Stravinsky's Symphony of Psalms (1930, to the Latin text), 
and Leonard *Bernstein’s Chichester Psalms (1965, specified by 
the composer to be sung only in Hebrew). 


[Bathja Bayer] 


MUSICAL RENDITION IN JEWISH TRADITION 


Historical Sources 

It is most probable that some of the components of the so- 
called psalm titles, ie., the verses or half verses prefaced to 
many of the psalms, indicate certain musical aspects: shir, miz- 
mor, and their combinations (see above; see also *Music). The 
simple recurring response ki le-olam hasdo (“For His mercy 
endures forever”) in Psalms 136, 118:1-4, 106:1, etc., may have 
been sung to an equally simple melodic formula (by the levitic 
choir or by the public) after the more elaborate rendition of the 
first part of the verse by a soloist or by the choir. The refrain 
or response verses did not have to be written out explicitly if 
the performers and the public knew them by tradition, and 
the same was true for the practice of interjecting the praise 
Hallelujah, once, or several times, after each verse or group of 
verses. Present-day traditional usages show many instances of 
the use of one verse as response or refrain, the intercalation 
of extraneous sentences as refrains, and the addition of Hal- 
lelujah in both Jewish and Christian traditions. 
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The version of Psalm 145 found in Cave 11 at Qumran 
(11QPs*) may be an early documentation of the practices. A 
refrain-like clause (“Blessed be God and blessed be His Name 
forever and ever”), not found in the masoretic text or in the 
versions, is added after each verse. This refrain is obviously re- 
lated to verse 1 and could have been intoned as a response. The 
talmudic sources offer a number of fairly detailed references to 
psalm singing. Especially important are those references that 
refer to the various possible divisions of performance between 
soloist and choir (or public) in the Hallel (Sot. 5:4, elaborated 
in Tosef., Sot. 6:2; TJ, Sot. 5:6, 20c; Sot. 30b; Mekhilta Shirata 
1). The discussion centers upon the rendition of the Song of 
the Sea which is said to have been performed “as the Hallel is 
sung.” The information may therefore be applied to the con- 
temporary performance of the Hallel. 

The historical notated sources begin rather late, as com- 
pared to the notations of masoretic cantillation (see *Maso- 
retic Accents). A specimen of psalm-cantillation motives ac- 
cording to the masoretic accents was notated sometime dur- 
ing the first half of the 17" century by Jacob Finzi, cantor in 
Casale Monferrato. Four psalm melodies - three Italian-Se- 
phardi and one Italian-German - were among the 11 synagogal 
melodies notated by Benedetto Marcello in Venice and pub- 
lished in his Estro poetico armonico (1724-27 and subsequent 
editions). More than half of the compositions in Salamone 
de *Rossi’s Ha-Shirim asher li-Shelomo (Venice, 1622-23) are 
settings of psalms (for three or more voices) with Psalms 92 
and 111 set for a double choir of four-plus-four voices. Many 
freely composed settings of Hodu (Ps. 136) appear in the early 
cantor’s manuals, beginning with the manuscript of Juda Elias 
of Hanover (1740). Similar to Rossi’s works, these also belong 
to the province of art music; but the cantoral specimens fre- 
quently feature the beginning of the traditional intonation 
as a point of departure for their late-baroque flights of fancy. 

Since the practice of psalm singing was taken over by 
Christianity from the synagogues of the surrounding Jewish 
communities in the Near East (and not from the art music of 
the Second Temple), many fruitful - and often problematic - 
attempts have been made to discover the “common heritage” 
by comparative methods. A survey of the oral traditions shows 
that the melodic content of psalm singing is extremely varied. 
On the other hand, all the truly traditional styles and practices 
of psalm singing do fall into a very limited number of cate- 
gories as regards the melodic structure, relationship between 
melody and text, response and refrain, usages, and the influ- 
ence of external musical and non-musical factors. 


Melody 

About 90% of the existing melodies follow the pattern which 
musicologists call psalmody (Gr. 1éd\p06id, “singing of 
psalms”), i-e., a simple two-wave melodic curve correspond- 
ing to the parallel-clause structure of the majority of the psalm 
verses (two hemistichs). According to the still accepted defi- 
nition established by medieval European church-music the- 
ory, psalmody consists of the following: initium, the opening 
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rise; tenor (or tonus currens, or tuba) the holding tone for the 
recitation of the main parts of the verse; mediant (or flexa), 
the midpoint “dip” between the two hemistichs, with a kind 
of secondary initium leading to the reappearance of the tenor 
for the second hemistich; and finalis (or punctum), the clos- 
ing formula (see ex. 1). The tenor may be repeated for as long 
as necessary to cover a varying number of words, and the 
system is applied with enough flexibility to cover even those 
psalm verses which are actually not bipartite but tripartite. 
The realization of the psalmodic principle in the Jewish tra- 
ditions is frequently more complex than in the Christian ones 
in several respects: 

(1) many melodies have not one but two tenors, and there 
are also some “double” melodic formulas (see ex. 2); 

(2) the tenor, or tenors, are often covert, appearing as 
one or several long notes, or as the axis of a series of melis- 
matic movements, or otherwise hidden beneath a florid elab- 
oration; 

(3) in the second half of the verse, the structure is often 
disturbed by subtraction, addition, or other departures from 
the pattern; the ending, however, will always come to obey the 
convention of the finalis (see ex. 3). On the other hand, there are 
also many very simple and presumably archaic melodies which 
follow the psalmodic pattern faithfully: examples are known 
from Tunisia, Morocco, Persia, Yemen, and even Europe. 











The character and complexity of the melody are linked 
with the liturgical function. A certain psalm may thus be sung 
to various melodies. The exceptions are the two psalms of na- 
tional mourning (“Asaph, O God the heathen are come into 
Thine inheritance”), and Psalm 137 (“By the rivers of Baby- 
lon”) and Psalm 79 (“A psalm of often Psalm 91 (“Psalm of the 
afflicted individual”). The traditional intonations these have 
acquired in each community are so strongly associated with 
their contents that they cannot be transferred to the more joy- 
ful and festive texts of other psalms. The daily reading in the 
synagogue, or in private devotions, is the simplest and most 
closely follows the principle of psalmody. For the group of 
psalms sung in the morning prayer (Pesukei de-Zimra), dif- 
ferent melodies are chosen for weekdays, Sabbath, and feasts. 
With the increasing festiveness of the occasion, the melodies 
tend to become more elaborate, especially when the rendition 
is given to the hazzan. Examples are the Hallel in the syna- 
gogue and psalms sung at weddings (especially Ps. 45). On ex- 
traordinarily festive occasions, the ritual will consist mostly 
of appropriately chosen psalms, and here virtuoso composi- 
tion and performance are given the freest rein — as in a festive 
prayer for the sovereign (which will feature Ps. 21 and similar 
texts) and in the ceremony for the dedication of a new syna- 
gogue (where Ps. 118 is prominent). 

In home rituals, such as in the Hallel sung at the seder, or 
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Example 2. Psalmody with two tenors (i.e., holding-notes), Ps. 114, Djerba tradition. The melodic pattern analyzed here has also been pre- 
served in the Western Christian tradition, where it is called tonus peregrinus. Recorded in Jerusalem, 1955, by A. Herzog. Transcription by 


A. Herzog, from Yuval 1, 1968, music examples booklet, no. 14. 
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Example 3. Psalmody with free expansion of the second half-clause. Ps. 95, 
East Ashkenazi tradition for the Friday evening service. Verses 1-9 and the 
first half-clause of verse 10 are sung to the strict psalmodic pattern. The mel- 
ody then takes over elements of the Adoshem malakh *shtayger, but returns 
to the psalmodic closing-formula. From Idelsohn, Melodien, vol. 8, no. 27. 


for those parts of the above-mentioned ceremonies in which 
the congregation is expected to participate the simplest psalm- 
odic melodies will retain their place by the force of tradition 
and for obvious practical reasons (cf. Volunio Gallichi’s man- 
uscript score for the inauguration of the Siena synagogue in 
1786 (ed. I. Adler, 1965)) which, in addition to an elaborate 
composition of Open to me the Gates of Righteousness (Ps. 118) 
and of various poems, has also preserved the traditional into- 
nation for the “obligatory” prayers of the ceremony, including 
those for Psalms 32 and 95 (Lekhu nerannenah). 

The psalmodic pattern may be overlaid by non-psalm- 
odic elements as an effect of liturgical function. In the Ash- 
kenazi Lekhu nerannenah, for example, the original psalmody 
seems to have been stretched by successive generations of 
hazzanim toward the nusah of the “Reception of the Sabbath” 
(cf. Idelsohn, Melodien 8, no. 27, and A. Baer, Baal T’fillah, 
no. 320). “If...a psalm was used as an introduction to or in- 
terlude between prayers in a certain mode, that mode was, as 
a rule, transferred also to the Psalms - a procedure called by 
the precentors me-inyana [N?1yn - “of the relevant subject, a 
talmudic technical term]” (Idelsohn, Music, p. 60). The all-im- 
portant end clause in the Ashkenazi *nusah intonation is truly 
psalmodic and it has been maintained that the nusah system 
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itself developed out of psalmody. Another instance of me-in- 
yana is the singing of Psalms 92 and 93 in Yemen at the onset 
of the Sabbath, in the intonation of the study of the Mishnah, 
since the mishnaic passage Ba-Meh Madlikin is read there, as 
in many other communities, immediately preceding, as a kind 
of bridge between the afternoon and evening prayer. 

Psalmodic melodies are also used for texts which are not 
psalms, as in the *Selihot (of all communities) and in vari- 
ous prayers for Rosh Ha-Shanah and the Day of Atonement 
(among the Ashkenazim). Some of these may be better classi- 
fied as a litany, which is an even simpler form than psalmody 
but closely related to it. In any case this again supports the con- 
tention of the relationship between prayer and psalmody. 

Although the psalms are furnished with accents in the 
masoretic texts, the question, whether they were ever, or still 
are, sung according to the accents is still moot. Even the 17'- 
century Italian notation of accent motives for Psalms and the 
claims of present-day informants that they sing according to 
the accents are not conclusive. Most scholars think that the 
system of the accents is too sophisticated to be followed pre- 
cisely or that there was a “lost art” of psalm cantillation. It 
may even be that some present-day practices of following the 
accents approximately are a back-formation phenomenon: 
since the accents were there, it was felt that they had to be 
obeyed somehow, and after many generations some charac- 
teristic motives became attached to the accent-signs in coex- 
istence with the overall psalmodic line. Some modifications, 
such as those which occur in Mizmor Shir le- Yom ha-Shabbat 
(Ps. 92) in many communities, can only be explained by the 
influence of the accents. 


Performance 

In traditional group singing the psalm is sung in unison (or, as 
in Yemen, in the organum-like folk polyphony of that commu- 
nity). In most non-Ashkenazi communities the text is “met- 
ricized” in a precisely proportioned succession of the short 
and long syllables, as done with almost all prose or prose-like 
liturgical texts when sung by the congregation. As the old- 
est sources attest and contemporary practices still show, the 
psalms are also frequently sung in various forms of alterna- 
tion: solo and group (responsorial psalmody), alternating or 
succeeding soloists, group against group (antiphonal psalm- 
ody), with response and refrain verses and intercalations of 
Hallelujah between the verses or even after each half clause 
(see *Music, ex. 4). The point of alternation is not always at the 
end of the verse or after each half clause: often the performers 
alternate only at the half-clause point, apparently disregarding 
the primary verse divisions. In some cases a singer will end his 
part with the word bearing a masoretic accent of major divi- 
sive status inside the verse (not the etnahta at the half clause). 
For the waving of the Iulav (palm branch) on *Sukkot, verses 
of Psalm 118 are sung to an extended melody to allow for the 
waving in six directions (cf. Suk. 37b; A. Baer, Baal T’fillah, 
no. 814ff., for the Western and Eastern Ashkenazi melodies; 
and ex. 4 a melody from Djerba). 
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the fourth benediction of the Amidah and of sundry readings 
after its conclusion. These latter consist of biblical and talmu- 
dical passages of varying length and are not recited in all rites. 
At the conclusion of the Sabbath it is the general custom to 
preface the Arvit with the chanting of Psalms 144 and 67. Ide- 
ally, Arvit should be recited after nightfall and before dawn. It 
may, however, be recited after twilight and, to meet the con- 
venience of worshipers, it is often immediately preceded by 
the Minhah service on weekdays. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Elbogen, Gottesdienst, 99-106, 109-12; Idel- 
sohn, Liturgy, 118-21, 131-4; Abrahams, Companion, cvii-cxviii, 
cxxix—cxxxix; E. Munk, The World of Prayer, 1 (1954), 197-209; 2 
(1963), 1-20. 

[Alexander Carlebach] 


ARYEH JUDAH HARARI (13'5-14" centuries), paytan. The 
name Harari probably indicates that he lived in Montpellier. 
He wrote a three-part Tokhehah, Shifkhu be-Veit El Sihah, 
which is very similar to the Tokhehah, Ba’‘u Yemei Pekuddat- 
khem by Aryeh Judah b. Levi ha-Yarhi (i.e., of Lunel). It is 
possible that the two poets are identical and the difference in 
surnames is to be attributed to a change of residence. Harari 
may also have been the author of several poems which have 
his first name in acrostic: Esh u-Mayim Eikh Davaku, about 
the power of the elements and of love (printed with Gabirol’s 
Tikkun Middot ha-Nefesh, ed. Lunéville (1807), 6); Demut 
Kisse Kavod, an introduction to Nishmat (published by S.D. 
Luzzatto, Tal Orot (1881), 45, no. 57, wrongly attributed by S. 
Philipp to Judah Halevi); Ha-Parah Od Yegal El also has the 
designation Halevi in the acrostic. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abraham Bedersi, Herev ha-Mithappekhet 
(in his Hotam Tokhnit, 1885), verse 145; Zunz, Gesch, 469; Zunz, Lit 
Poesie, 405, 708; Luzzatto, in: Ozar Tov, 3 (1880), 17; S. Philipp, Kol 
Shirei R. Yehudah Halevi (1898), 87; Steinschneider, Uebersetzungen, 
381; Gross, Gal Jud, 323, 328; Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 370. 


ARYEH JUDAH LEIB BEN EPHRAIM HA-KOHEN 
(1658-1720), Moravian rabbi. Aryeh was the younger son of 
Ephraim b. Jacob ha-Kohen, rabbi of Ofen. He studied under 
his father together with his nephew Zevi Hirsch *Ashkenazi 
(the Hakham Zevi). His elder brother Hezekiah died in the 
plague which broke out in Ofen in 1678 and Aryeh was taken 
ill. According to his own statement (introduction to the re- 
sponsa Shaar Efrayim) his father prayed that he be taken in- 
stead of his son. Aryeh Leib recovered; but his father suc- 
cumbed to the plague. Before he died, he ordered his son to 
publish his books. After the death of his mother in 1684, Aryeh 
Judah decided to immigrate to Erez Israel with his family and 
they were joined by Aaron, son of his deceased brother Heze- 
kiah. They arrived in Jerusalem in 1685. There he began to ar- 
range his father’s book for publication although he found the 
preparatory work difficult; “it involved much trouble because 
of the confusing handwriting and the loss of many pages.” 
About a year later he returned to Prague and published it un- 
der the title Shaar Efrayim (Sulzbach, 1688). It comprises 150 
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responsa on the four parts of the Shulhan Arukh. The end of 
the work contains Kunteres Aharon (“Last Pamphlet”) consist- 
ing of Aryeh’s explanatory notes on the Talmud and the Tur, 
Hoshen Mishpat. Aryeh later returned to Erez Israel, where 
he died in Safed. His son Jedidiah, pupil and later son-in-law 
of Abraham Yizhaki (the Sephardi rabbi of Jerusalem), also 
wrote responsa, only one of which was published. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or, 364, 510, 524, 946; S.J. Fuenn, 
Kiryah Neemanah (1860), 73-74; J. Emden, Megillat Sefer, ed. by D. 
Kahana (1896), 4ff.; D. Kaufmann, in: REJ, 21 (1890), 135; idem, Die 
Erstuermung Ofens (1895), 18-19, 22, 24, 26-27; idem, Gesammelte 
Schriften, 2 (1910), 303-5, 311-2; Frumkin-Rivlin, 2 (1928), 82-85. 


[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


ARYEH JUDAH LEIB (The “Mokhi’ah”) OF POLONNOYE 
(d. 1770), hasidic exegete and popular preacher in Poland. 
Aryeh may have been the first of the early Hasidim to accept 
the charismatic leadership of *Israel b. Eliezer Ba’al Shem Tov, 
the founder of modern *Hasidism. As a preacher, he acquired 
considerable popular influence and traveled among the com- 
munities of the Ukraine and Galicia, which gave him oppor- 
tunities to spread Hasidism. Most of his life was spent at Pol- 
onnoye. Aryeh’s main theme was of moral exhortation to the 
simple religious life. He spoke out against overestimation of 
philosophical and casuistic methods in learning, emphasizing, 
as did the Baal Shem Tov, the primacy of prayer in the scale 
of religious values. Some of his sermons and exegetical com- 
mentaries were collected in Kol Aryeh (1798). In Kol Aryeh, 
several dicta of the Besht, unknown from other sources, have 
been preserved. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.A. Horodezky, in: Ha-Hasidut, 1 (1951), 
135 ff.; idem (ed.), Shivhei ha-Besht (1814); Dubnow, Hasidut, 1 (1932), 
104. 


ARYEH LEIB BEN ELIJAH (1808-1888), Ukrainian rabbi 
and halakhist. Aryeh Leib was born in Satanov. For a time he 
engaged in trade, but before 1834, he was av bet din of Zaslav 
(now Izyaslav, Ukraine), a position he apparently held until 
his death. He corresponded on halakhic matters with leading 
authorities, including Solomon *Kluger. His works are Aru- 
gat ha-Bosem (1869), novellae on the Yoreh Deah section of 
the Shulhan Arukh (1-110), including some responsa; Shem 
Aryeh (1874), responsa to which were added two treatises later 
republished separately under the same title (1914). His works 
received the rare approbation of Joseph Saul *Nathanson. He 
used to sign his halakhic decisions “Aryeh Leibush Bolicho- 
ver” (Bolichov was his father’s birthplace). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Ovchinskii, Nahalat Avot, 1 (1894), 68; H. 
Brawermann, Anshei-Shem (1892), 96. 


[Abraham David] 


ARYEH LEIB BEN SAMUEL ZEVI HIRSCH (1640-1718), 
Polish rabbi. Aryeh Leib was the grandson of Joel *Sirkes. He 
studied under his stepfather David ha-Levi, author of the Turei 
Zahav, and later under Joshua Hoeschel of Cracow. At the age 
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Example 4. End of Ps. 117 and beginning of Ps. 118, as sung during the wav- 
ing of the palm branches on Hoshana Rabba, Djerba tradition. Recorded 
at moshav Berekhyah, 1955, by A. Herzog. Parallel strict and simple tran- 
scription. From A. Herzog, Renanot, 10, 1963, p. 8. 


Some communities are particularly rich in psalm mel- 
odies: Yemen, Morocco, Tunisia, Cochin, Syria, Turkey, It- 
aly, and the “Portuguese communities” of Western Europe. 
In Yemen groups of psalms are sung most artistically in the 
prayer meetings called ashmorot (at dawn on the Sabbath), 
very similar to the singing of hymns by the Near Eastern com- 
munities in the *bakkashot. The Egyptian repertoire is less var- 
ied, but many of the melodies are extremely florid and linked 
to the *maqama system; it is a moot point whether the practice 
is rooted in the same old tradition from which Christianity 
derived its extended “Jubilus” (the wordless prolongation of 
Hallelujah) or acquired more recently from Arabic art song. 
Among the Ashkenazi communities hardly any true psalmo- 
dies have survived, and the home rituals for the singing of the 
psalms have absorbed many folk tunes from the surrounding 
cultures. In the realm of the hasidic niggun, psalm verses fur- 
nish some of the texts, with no particular distinction as to the 
choice of melody (cf. the well-known “neo-hasidic” Yismehu 
ha-Shamayim). 

In the “ordered hazzanut” of the 19 century in Western 
Europe, the psalms were set to music in a manner not differ- 
ent from the style of the prayers and often as showpieces for 
the choir, somewhat in the manner of the Anglican anthem. In 
Reform Judaism where the text was paraphrased as a rhymed 
poem in Western meters, the result followed the precedents 
of the Protestant chorale and even utilized its tunes. At this 
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stage the survey of the traditions of the musical rendition of 
the Psalms passes into the history of musical composition, 
discussed under Psalms in the arts (see above). 


[Avigdor Herzog] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: GENERAL: Kaufmann Y., Toledot, 2 (1947), 
200-6, 646-727; A.R. Johnson, in: H.H. Rowley (ed.), The Old Tes- 
tament and Modern Study (1951), 162-209; S. Mowinckel, in: vT, 5 
(1955), 13-33; M.H. (Z.) Segal, Mevo ha-Mikra, 4 (1955), 517-85; A.S. 
Kapelrud, in: Annual of the Swedish Theological Institute, 4 (1965), 
74-90; H.H. Rowley, Worship in Ancient Israel (1967); N.M. Sarna, in: 
M. Buttenwieser, The Psalms (1969), xiii-xxxviii. TITLE: B. Jacob, in: 
ZAW, 16 (1896), 162-3. PLACE IN CANON: C.D. Ginsburg, Introduc- 
tion to the Massoretico-Critical Edition of the Hebrew Bible (1966), 1-8. 
NUMBER OF PSALMS: Schirmann, Sefarad, 1 (1954), 92, 101; I. Joel, 
in: KS, 38 (1962), 125; J. Heinemann, in: Tarbiz, 33 (1963/64), 362-8; 
C.D. Ginsburg, Introduction... (1966), 18, 777. VERSE DIVISION: 
S.D. Luzzatto, Peninei Shadal (1888), 281-2; Lewin, Ozar, 9 (1939), 
84; P.W. Skehar, in: vTs, 5 (1957), 153-5. DIVISION INTO BOOKS: I. 
Abrahams, in: JQR, 16 (1903-04), 579; H. St. J. Thackeray, The Sep- 
tuagint and Jewish Worship (1921); A. Hurwitz, The Identification of 
Post-Exilic Psalms by Means of Linguistic Criteria (1966); J.A. Sand- 
ers, The Psalms Scroll of Qumran Cave 11 (11QPsa) (1965); idem, The 
Dead Sea Psalms Scroll (1967). COMPOSITION OF THE PSALTER: 
R.G. Boling, in: Jss, 5 (1960), 221-55; W.F. Albright, Yahweh and the 
Gods of Canaan (1968), 31-33. DATE OF THE PSALTER: C.L. Fein- 
berg, in: Bibliotheca Sacra, 104 (1947), 426-40; M. Tsevat, A Study of 
the Language of the Biblical Psalms (1955); S. Holm-Nielson, Studia 
Theologia, 14 (1960), 1-53. ASCRIPTION TO DAVID: Albright, Arch 
Rel, 121-5. TYPES OF PSALMS: H. Gunkel and J. Begrich, Einleitung in 
die Psalmen (1933); S. Mowinckel, The Psalms in Israel’s Worship, 1-2 
(1962); C. Westerman, The Praise of God in the Psalms (1965). PSALMS 
AND THE CULT: HLL. Ginsberg, in: BASOR, 72 (1938), 13-15; idem, in: 
L. Ginzberg Jubilee Volume (1945), 159-71; W.F. Albright, in: A. Marx 
Jubilee Volume (1950), 66; Albright, Arch Rel, 121-5; A. Weiser, The 
Psalms (1959), 23-35; H.J. Kraus, Worship in Israel (1966); Y. Aharoni, 
in: BA, 31 (1968), 11; idem, in: IEJ, 17 (1967), 272; J. Liver, Perakim be- 
Toledot ha-Kehunnah... (1968). SUPERSCRIPTION AND TECHNICAL 
TERMINOLOGY: B. Jacobs, in: ZAW, 16 (1896), 129-82; R.B.Y. Scott, in: 
Bulletin of the Canadian Society of Biblical Literature, 5 (1939), 17-24; 
R. Gyllenberg, in: zaw, 58 (1940-41), 153-6; H.G. May, in: AJSL, 58 
(1941), 70-83; H.L. Ginsberg, in: L. Ginzberg Jubilee Volume (1945), 
169-71; N.H. Snaith, in: vt, 2 (1952), 43-56; A. Guilding, in: JTs, 3 
(1952), 41-55; H.D. Preuss, in: zAw, 71 (1959), 44-54; W. Bloemendaal, 
The Headings of the Psalms in the East Syrian Church (1960); S. Mow- 
inckel, The Psalms in Israel’s Worship, 2 (1962), 207-17; J.J. Glueck, in: 
Studies on the Psalms (1963), 30-39; L. Deleket, in: zaw, 76 (1964), 
280-97; S.E. Loewenstamm, in: vT, 19 (1969), 464-70; J. Blau and 
J.C. Greenfield, in: BASOR, 200 (1970), 11-12. IN THE TALMUD AND 
MIDRASH: L. Rabinowitz, in: JQR, 26 (1935/36), 350-68; idem, in: HJ, 
6 (1944), 109-22; K. Kohler, Studies, Addresses and Personal Papers 
(1931). MUSICAL RENDITION IN JEWISH TRADITION: Sendrey, Mu- 
sic, NOS. 982-1058, 1079-1297, 6760-6912; Idelsohn, Music, 58-64; 
E. Gerson-Kiwi, in: Festschrift Bruno Stablein (1967), 64-73; Adler, 
Prat Mus, 36, 48, 49, 256; A. Herzog, in: M. Smoira (ed.), Yesodot 
Mizrahiyyim u-Maaraviyyim ba-Musikah be-Yisrael (1968), 27-34; 
E. Werner, in: MGwyj, 45 (1937), 319-416; idem, in: HUCA, 15 (1940), 
335-66; idem, in: Review of Religion, 7 (1943), 339-52; H. Avenary, in: 
Tatzlil, 5 (1965), 73-78; idem, in: Musica Disciplina, 7 (1953), 1-13; A. 
Herzog and A. Hajdu, in: Yuval, 1 (1968), 194-203; L. Levi, in: Scritti 
sul’ Ebraismo in memoria di Guido Bedarida (1966), 105-36; Dukhan, 
5 (1954), papers of conference devoted to Psalms. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
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RAPHY: HL. Ginsberg, in: Erlsr, 9 (1969), 45-50; P. Craigie, Psalms 
1-50 (Word; 1983); L. Allen, Psalms 101-150 (Word; 1983); J. Kugel, in: 
A. Green (ed.), Jewish Spirituality from the Bible through the Middle 
Ages (1986), 113-42; M. Tate, Psalms 51-100 (Word; 1990); J. Limburg, 
in: ABD, 5:522-36; P. Miller, Jr., They Cried to the Lord: The Form and 
Theology of Biblical Prayer (1994); N. Sarna, On the Book of Psalms 
(1995); D. Howard, Jr., in: D. Baker and B. Arnold, The Face of the Old 
Testament: A Survey of Contemporary Approaches (1999), 329-68; R. 
Starbuck, Court Oracles in the Psalms: The So-Called Royal Psalms in 
the Ancient Near East Context (1999); idem, in: B. Batto and K. Rob- 
erts (ed.), David and Zion ... Studies J.J.M. Roberts (2004), 247-65; 
A. Greenstein, in: EncRel, 11 (2005), 7460-66 (incl. bibl.). 


PSANTIR, JACOB (1820-1902), historian of Romanian 
Jewry. Born in Botosani, Romania, Psantir was orphaned in 
childhood and received no formal education apart from a few 
years in a Jassy talmud torah. He earned a meager living in 
a variety of occupations, including that of singer in a gypsy 
band. In this way he traveled throughout Romania and sev- 
eral other Balkan countries, and his great desire for knowledge 
coupled with an acute sense of observation enabled him to fill 
the gaps in his education. In his wanderings Psantir learned 
about the life of Jewish communities at first hand, investi- 
gating their history, their organization, their means of live- 
lihood, and their relations with their non-Jewish neighbors. 
He supplemented his findings from communal and municipal 
archives and by deciphering inscriptions on gravestones. The 
results of his research are contained in two books written in 
Hebrew, Divrei ha-Yamim le-Arzot Rumanyah (“Chronicles 
of the Lands of Romania,’ 1871) and Korot ha-Yehudim be- 
Rumenyen (“History of the Jews in Romania,’ 1873), and the 
Yiddish Sefer Zikhroynes (“Memoirs,’ 1875). 

Although Psantir’s work lacks any scientific discipline, 
being the product of a self-taught writer whose imagination 
exceeds his critical faculty, it has important historical value 
because the sources completely disappeared after the Nazi 
Holocaust. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.A. Halevi, in: yIVOA, 7 (1952), 204-11. 


[Isac Beercovici] 


°PSEUDO-LONGINUS, name ascribed to the author of the 
Greek treatise “On the Sublime.” The oldest manuscript of the 
treatise ascribes it to Dionysius Longinus. The only Longinus 
known, however, was named Cassius not Dionysius, and the 
opening of this manuscript notes the author as “Dionysius or 
Longinus.” The work must therefore be regarded as of uncer- 
tain date and authorship. The book tries to answer the ques- 
tion: “What are the characteristics of great writing?” In 9.9, 
the author cites Genesis as an example of greatness of thought: 
“Similarly, the lawgiver of the Jews, no ordinary man - for he 
understood and expressed God's power in accordance with its 
worth [cf. Jos., Ant. 1:15 for similarity of language] - writes at 
the beginning of his Laws: ‘God said’ - what? - ‘Let there be 
light; and there was light; ‘let there be land; and there was land” 
The fact that Longinus gives only the substance of the biblical 
passage suggests an intermediate source, and since Longinus’ 
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treatise was written explicitly in answer to a work of *Caecilius 
of Calacte, who was apparently a Jew, the latter may well be the 
source. Another possible source is *Philo, whose language and 
sentiments resemble those of “Longinus” in chapter 44. 


PSEUDO-PHOCYLIDES, a Hellenistic Jewish didactic poet, 
author of 230 hexameters falsely ascribed to the sixth-cen- 
tury B.c.E. Greek lyric poet Phocylides. The few fragments of 
Phocylides that have survived suggest a reputation for moral 
wisdom which Pseudo-Phocylides seems to have drawn upon 
to lend authority to his own moral apothegms. The poem of 
Pseudo-Phocylides was apparently considered an authentic 
work of the Greek poet from the time of its earliest citation 
in Stobaeus (fifth century c.z.). In the later Byzantine Empire 
this poem became quite popular and it was widely distributed 
as a school textbook in the period of the Reformation. There 
are many Byzantine manuscripts; the first printed edition is 
of 1495; there are many 16"*-century translations and reprints. 
In 1856 Jacob *Bernays wrote a definitive study on the sub- 
ject demonstrating that the author was Jewish and dependent 
on the Bible. Since then others have argued for Christian el- 
ements in the poem (A. Harnack), pagan elements (A. Lud- 
wich, W. Kroll), and that the work is by a convert to Judaism 
(M. Roissbroich). 

The contents are primarily ethical maxims of such gen- 
eral content that they might easily be taken to be the work of 
a non-Jew. Their Jewishness can be recognized occasionally 
as, for example, in the injunction to let the mother bird escape 
and keep only the young when a nest is taken (84 ff; cf. Deut. 
22:6ff.) or the prohibition against eating the flesh of an ani- 
mal killed by a beast of prey (147ff, cf. Ex. 22:30 and 139, cf. 
Deut. 14:21). Most of the poem, however, preaches a universal 
moral code rather than a particular theology or ceremonial 
law. Even though many parallels can be made between pas- 
sages in Pseudo-Phocylides and the Pentateuch, the spirit of 
the poem as well as some of its phraseology is more akin to the 
wisdom literature in the Bible and the Apocrypha, especially 
the Apocryphal books of Ben Sira and Wisdom of Solomon. 

Absent from the poem is any specific attack on idolatry, 
which Bernays ascribes to the cowardice or indifference of the 
author. There is also little or nothing which can be considered 
as anti-Christian, thus placing it in the period before the anti- 
Christian polemics, i.e., before 70 C.z., if it is assumed that 
the author was a Jew. Some verses (103 ff.) speak of physical 
resurrection and say that “those who rise up again afterward 
become gods.” This is taken to be a Christian reference (Har- 
nack), or a pagan reference (Kroll). Little else can be distinctly 
identified with any specific religious view. There are similari- 
ties between the moral admonitions of Pseudo-Phocylides 
and a moral manual of the early Church known as the Dida- 
ché. Rendel Harris, in his edition of the Didaché (1887, p. 46), 
suggests the possibility that both Pseudo-Phocylides and the 
Didaché go back to an earlier Jewish manual of morality. Part 
of Pseudo-Phocylides (5-79) was excerpted, with few variants 
and omissions, and incorporated into the *Sibylline Oracles 
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PSEUDO-SCYLAX 


(2:56-148). Since the text is sometimes dependent on the Sep- 
tuagint, the dating of the work would be in the second or first 
century B.c.E. (or, if Christian, in the first century c.£.). The 
metrics and the poetry are not very inspiring and the corrup- 
tion of the text presents many problems. An exaggerated im- 
portance has been attached to the work. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Bergk (ed.) Poetae Lyrici Graeci, 2 (1882*), 
74-109 (critical edition of the Greek text); J. Bernays, Ueber das Phoky- 
lideische Gedicht (1856); M. Roissbroich, De Pseudophocylideis (1910); 
Schuerer, Gesch, 3 (1909*), 617-22; W. Kroll, in: Pauly-Wissowa, 39 
(1941), 506-10; Anglican Theological Review, 14 (1932), 222-8 (trans- 


lation by B.S. Easton). 
" [Marshall S. Hurwitz] 


°PSEUDO-SCYLAX (fl. c. 350 B.c.E.), pseudonym of the 
Greek author of a seafarers’ manual (Periplus), which includes 
a description of the Mediterranean and Black Sea coastlines. 
The work, entitled “Periplus of the sea of inhabited Europe, of 
Asia, and of Libya,” refers to Scylax of Caryanda, a contempo- 
rary of Darius 1 (521-485 B.c.E.). However, the work was com- 
posed about the middle of the fourth century B.c.z. It has sur- 
vived in almost complete form. The author charts, inter alia, 
the coastal cities of Palestine and Syria, such as Joppa (Jaffa), 
Doris (Dora), and Ascalon (Ashkelon). The latter two are de- 
scribed, respectively, as a city of the Sidonians and as a royal 
city of the Tyrians. He also mentions a mountain and temple 
of Zeus, which seems to refer to Mt. Carmel. He describes the 
boundaries of “Coele-Syria” as extending from Ascalon to the 
river Thapsacus, and states the distance between them. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Mueller, Geographi Graeci Minores, 1 


(1855): A. Baschmakoff, La Synthése des Périples Pontiques (1948), 


text and French translation. 
[Solomon Rappaport] 


PSYCHIATRY. 


The Biblical Period 

References to states of mental disturbance are frequently 
found in the Bible. Deuteronomy 28:28, 34 views madness as 
punishment for disobeying the commandments. The tragedy 
of Saul’s last years is ascribed to an evil spirit that troubled Saul 
when the Lord departed from him. Saul’s paranoidal fears and 
jealousy of David could not be assuaged by David's attempts 
to help and reassure him by playing the harp (1 Sam. 16:14-23; 
18:10 ff.; 19:9-10). Later, David himself, in order to escape from 
Achish, simulated insanity, “scribbling on the doors of the 
gate and letting his spittle fall upon his beard” (21:11-16). The 
Bible does not speak of treatment of mental illness or recog- 
nize insanity as illness. On the contrary, it was enjoined that 
the person who was seen to be possessed by spirits should be 
stoned to death (Lev. 20:27); yet the Bible abounds in counsel 
for mental health, usually with an ethical intention. In Prov- 
erbs it is held that understanding is “a wellspring of life” (16:22) 
and that “a merry heart doeth good like medicine” (17:22). 


In the Talmud 
In the Talmud mention of mental illness is generally of a legal 
nature. The episodic nature of mental illness is taken into ac- 
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count on several occasions and there are references to periods 
when the person is of lucid or of unsound mind. There are also 
suggestions of a possible classification of mental illness such 
as a mental defect, confusion, acute and cyclical psychoses, 
and those which result from physical illness. The Talmud rec- 
ognizes mental illness and is chary of accepting popular defi- 
nitions such as: “he who goes out alone at night, who sleeps 
in the cemetery and tears his clothes” (Tosef., Ter. 1:3, and cf. 
Hag 3b). The word shoteh which contains the idea of walking 
to and fro without purpose is used to describe the mentally 
ill. The legal and social implications of insanity are frequently 
referred to in the Talmud. The mentally ill are not responsible 
for the damage they cause and those who injure them must 
bear the responsibility; the insane are not responsible for the 
shame they cause. They may not marry but, contrary to Greek 
concepts, in periods of lucidity the individual is considered 
healthy and capable from every other point of view. The Tal- 
mud sets very little store by magical medicines and cures for 
mental illness which were then current among the nations and 
were frequently found among Jews in the Middle Ages. It pre- 
fers to admit frankly the lack of effective treatment. 


The Medieval Period 

In the Middle Ages Jewish physicians no less than others were 
dependent on the humoral theories of Greek and Roman 
medicine (Hippocrates and Galen). Some Jewish physicians 
made original discoveries and contributions. *Asaph, the ear- 
liest Jewish physician known by name who lived apparently 
in the sixth or seventh century, felt that the heart is the seat of 
the soul and vital spirit. In his work, The Book of Medicines, he 
refers to the disturbed behavior of epileptics and to psycho- 
sis—phreneticus. Shabbetai *Donnolo, who lived in the tenth 
century, wrote in one of his medical books an analysis of the 
psychiatric conditions of melancholia and of nightmare. His 
description of mania contains a complex of conditions and 
undoubtedly included schizophrenia. Donnolo’s psychiatric 
views while avoiding the magical element are derivative from 
the humoral theory of the Greeks. Nevertheless, though some 
of his explanations could be termed psychological his treat- 
ment was almost purely medicinal. 

*Maimonides in the 12"* century added to the genius 
of exegetical and philosophic work the brilliant practice of 
medicine and the exposition of it. His work Pirkei Moshe 
(“The Aphorisms of Moses”) distinguishes clearly between 
motor and sensory nerves and voluntary and automatic ac- 
tivity. This book also deals with the anatomy of the brain and 
organic conditions such as epilepsy, weakness, contractions, 
and tremor. Maimonides’ view of the influence of emotion on 
bodily function, in producing illness and retarding cure, was 
unique in his time. He was thus the father of psychosomatic 
medicine. In Hanhagat ha-Beriut (“The Regimen of Health”) 
he sets out these views and instructions for attention to and 
the mitigation of the emotional state of the patient. He does, 
however, recognize the limitations of psychiatric care. Sefer 
ha-Nimza, which deals with mental illness, is questionably at- 
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tributed to him. The “Sefer Madda” in Maimonides’ Code sets 
out clearly his views on the promotion of individual mental 
health. His orientation to it is, of course, profoundly ethical, 
yet he relates mental health no less to the pragmatic function- 
ing of the body and its appetites and effects. In essence this 
view recommends the middle road between indulgence and 
asceticism. He abjures all magical procedures. 

The medieval flowering of Jewish medicine was followed 
by a prolonged period of folk medicine practiced by peripa- 
tetic healers. They acquired a reputation for healing as won- 
der-workers through incantations, *amulets, etc. They treated 
mental patients as if they were afflicted by spirits, devils, and 
impure influences. The founder of the hasidic movement 
*Israel ben Eliezer, in the 18 century, acquired his medical 
reputation by a rapid cure of a mental case. After him there 
ensued a further period of decadence in which the healers en- 
couraged and exploited superstition. 


The Modern Period 

The reconstruction of psychiatry as a moral practice and a 
rational system after medieval times was accomplished in 
Europe only after a prolonged struggle against the demono- 
logical beliefs of the Church and the people. Phillipe Pinel’s 
work in France after the Revolution was a turning point. The 
196 century saw the progressive definition and classification 
of mental illness, of the psychoses and the neuroses, and the 
humanization of treatment in hospital. The first Jewish medi- 
cal psychologist to join this European movement was Cesare 
*Lombroso who in 1864 published his Genius and Insanity. 
He described the delinquent personality carefully and related 
it to anatomical phenomena and genetic causes rather than 
moral factors. He thus became a pioneer in human and ratio- 
nal corrective measures for criminal behavior. His work also 
contributed much to the promotion of scientific thought and 
methods in psychiatry. Hippolyte *Bernheim’s name is linked 
with the investigation of the neuroses which took precedence 
in the last two decades of the century. Although a careful ob- 
server, his interest was not in theory but in the cure of the pa- 
tient. He was the first psychologist to advocate the principle 
of the “irresistible impulse” in legal medicine. 

In 1889 Sigmund *Freud was a spectator of Bernheim’ as- 
tonishing experiments in the treatment by hypnosis of mental 
hospital patients. Freud decided to use hypnosis in the treat- 
ment of neurotic patients and was associated in this task with 
Josef *Breuer, a practitioner in Vienna. In 1895 their epoch- 
making book, Studien ueber Hysterie, appeared. This work em- 
bodied the discovery of the unconscious. Freud soon found 
that he could dispense with hypnosis by letting the patient talk 
at random and obtained better therapeutic results. This new 
method Freud called free association. With the publication in 
1900 of his Interpretation of Dreams, Freud invaded the field 
of normal psychology, and the borderland between abnormal 
and normal psychology began to disappear. Freud’s theory and 
technique of psychoanalysis, after much resistance, not only 
revolutionized psychiatric therapy but was the final and deci- 
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sive medium in which education, child care, and the treatment 
of criminals was humanized and made rational. 

Alfred *Adler challenged the validity of Freud’s concepts 
of basic sexual drives and repression as prerequisites for neu- 
rotic symptom formation. In 1912 he coined the term “indi- 
vidual psychology.” He reduced the significance of childhood 
sexual factors to a minimum. For the school which developed 
around Adler, neurosis stems from childhood experience of 
over-protection or neglect or a mixture of both. This leads to 
a neurotic striving for superiority. His intuitive thinking may 
have been confirmed by thinkers subsequently who have de- 
fined the interaction between the goals of the individual and 
his social group and environment. Sandor *Ferenczi made a 
singular contribution to psychoanalysis which has been con- 
sidered second only to that of Freud with whom he was asso- 
ciated. He attempted to correlate biological and psychologi- 
cal phenomena in his scientific method - bioanalysis. Karl 
*Abraham, one of the founders of psychoanalysis, contributed 
greatly through his researches to the clinical understanding of 
the neuroses and the psychoses especially of manic-depres- 
sive insanity. A.A. *Brill was responsible for the introduction 
of psychoanalysis into the United States and into the practice 
of psychiatry there. Max *Eitingon founded the first psycho- 
analytic training institute and polyclinic in Berlin in 1920. 
This became the model for all psychoanalytic training. He 
settled in Palestine in 1933 where he founded the psychoana- 
lytic society and institute. Freud’s inner circle or “Committee” 
by 1919 comprised Ferenczi, Abraham, Eitingon, Otto *Rank, 
Hans *Sachs, and the only non-Jew among them, Ernest Jones. 
Jones has commented on the effect of Freud’s Jewishness on 
the evolution of his ideas and work; he attributed the firmness 
with which Freud maintained his convictions, undeterred by 
the prevailing opposition to them, to the “inherited” capac- 
ity of Jews to stand their ground in the face of opposition and 
hostility. That also held true for his mostly Jewish followers. 
Freud believed that the opposition to the inevitably startling 
discoveries of psychoanalysis was considerably aggravated 
by antisemitism. Early signs of antisemitism appeared in the 
Swiss analytic group. Freud felt that it was easier for Abraham 
to follow his thought than for Jung, because Jung as a Chris- 
tian and the son of a pastor could only find his way to Freud 
through great inner resistance. Hans Sachs joined Freud in 
1909. He abandoned law for the practice of psychoanalysis. 
Sachs was an editor and trained analyst whose main work 
was in the application of psychoanalysis to understanding the 
creative personality. 

There were several other Jewish psychiatrists and lay psy- 
choanalysts associated with the earlier phases of the develop- 
ment of psychoanalysis. Among them was Paul *Federn who 
met Freud in 1902 and was the fourth physician to become an 
analyst. Theodor *Reik was associated with Freud from 1910. 
Probably his major theoretical contribution was in the field 
of masochism. Helene *Deutsch as a psychiatrist and analyst 
made the pioneer exploration of the emotional life of women 
and constructed a comprehensive psychology of their life cy- 
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cle. Melanie *Klein and Anna *Freud, both lay analysts, were 
originators of the psychoanalytical treatment of children, 
which they carried from the Continent to England. 

In the United States, Erik Homberger *Erikson developed 
concepts of the development of the identity of the individual 
and his effort to maintain its continuity while seeking solidarity 
with group ideals and group identity. Margaret *Mahler added 
to the understanding of normal development in earliest in- 
fancy, describing the separation process from the mother. Per- 
haps the greatest contribution to child psychiatry was made in 
the United States by Leo *Kanner who, in 1943, first described 
and named the infantile psychosis, “early infantile autism.” 
Lauretta *Bender believed that genetic factors determine the 
infants’ vulnerability to a schizophrenic type of disorder and 
further related the onset of the psychosis to a biological crisis. 
Her visual Motor Gestalt Test was widely used to reveal organi- 
cally based problems. Moritz *Tramer, the Swiss child psychia- 
trist, maintained that childhood schizophrenia exists as a he- 
reditary entity in childhood and runs its course into the adult 
form. The psychoanalyst Paul *Schilder’s dynamic concept of 
the “body image” contributed much to psychological think- 
ing in the study of schizophrenia, especially in children. Beata 
Rank, while stressing the hereditary and constitutional factors 
in atypical emotional development, in therapy treated the early 
parent-child relationship. Rene *Spitz, a psychoanalyst, made 
important contributions in his studies of emotionally deprived 
infants and those separated from their mothers. 

Many Jewish psychoanalysts, psychiatrists, and psycholo- 
gists have been involved in the further development of child 
psychiatry and therapy especially in the United States. These 
include Phyllis *Greenacre, Herman *Nunberg, Ruth Eissler, 
Edith Buxbaum (c. 1895-1982), Bertha Bornstein (c. 1890- ), 
Marianne R. Kris, William Goldfarb (1915-1995), David Levy 
(1892-1977), Stella Chess (1914- ), Augusta Alpert, S.R. *Slav- 
son, Peter B. Neubauer (1913- ), Reginald Lourie, Fritz *Redl, 
and Martin Deutsch (1923- ). 

The effect of analytic theory and practice on psychiatry 
in the United States received an historic impulse after the Nazi 
accession and the transplantation of the psychoanalytic cen- 
ters and practitioners from Europe. Franz ‘Alexander from 
Berlin had already added much to ego psychology and that of 
the criminal before developing, in his Chicago School, con- 
cepts of psychosomatic medicine and modifications of psycho- 
analytic treatment methods. Sander *Rado, who had studied 
drug addiction and developed “ego analysis” in New York, de- 
veloped his modifications of it in “adaptational psychodynam- 
ics” Heinz *Hartman laid the foundations for the theoretical 
understanding of the interaction of the ego with personal, 
biological, and social reality. With Ernst *Kris and Rudolph 
*Loewenstein he explored the ways in which cultural differ- 
ences produced variations of behavior. Géza *Roheim applied 
psychoanalytic principles to anthropological research. Otto 
*Fenichel is remembered as a teacher of psychoanalysis. Ernst 
Simmel was noted for his contribution on war neuroses and 
on antisemitism. Wilhelm *Reich made a basic contribution 
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in his analysis of character before his defection from psycho- 
analysis. Sander Lorand is noted for his teaching in technique. 
Kurt *Lewin made a notable contribution to the understand- 
ing of personality within its psychological environment; Erich 
*Fromm to the appreciation of the passions and behavior of 
men as determined by the creativity and frustrations of soci- 
ety; Kurt *Goldstein’s studies have applied principles of per- 
ception and reaction of Gestalt psychology. 

Among the U.S. psychiatrists and others who have con- 
tributed much to psychiatry the following should be mentioned 
here: FJ. Kallmann, for his genetic studies; Jules *Masserman, 
for his “biodynamic” methods; David *Rapaport, in his psy- 
chological researches; Melitta Schmideberg, for her treat- 
ment of major criminals; Manfred *Sakel who discovered 
insulin therapy; Roy *Grinker, for his integrative approach; 
and Nathan *Ackerman, for his family therapy. Other no- 
table practitioners, teachers, and researchers were Eduardo 
Weiss, Milton Greenblatt (1914- ), Paul Lemkau (1909- ), 
Felix *Deutsch, Greta L. Bibring (1899-1977), Melvin Sab- 
shin (1925- ), Lewis *Wolberg, Theresa *Benedek, Lawrence 
S. Kubie (1896-1973), Leon Salzman (1915— ), David A. Ham- 
burger (1925- ), David Shakow (1901-1981), Abraham *Kar- 
diner, Frieda *Fromm-Reichman, Theodore Lidz (1910-2001), 
Thomas *Szasz, Samuel Beck (1896— ), Bruno *Bettelheim, 
David Wechsler (1896-1981), J.S. Kasanin (1897-1946), Samuel 
Ritvo, Ralph Greenson (1911-1979), Rudolf Ekstein (1912-2005), 
Milton Rosenbaum (1910-2003), Eugen Brody (1921-_), Eric 
D. Wittkower (1899-1983), Iago Galdston (1895-_), M. Ralph 
Kaufman (1900-1977), Howard P. Rome (1910-1992), J.R. Lin- 
ton (1899— ), Frederick Redlich (1910-2004), and J.L. *Moreno 
who developed psychodrama. 

Social scientists who contributed to mental health were 
Marvin and Morris *Opler, Melford Spiro (1920-_ ), Leo Srole 
(1908-1993), Morris and Charleen Schwartz, Bert Kaplan 
(1919- ), and Daniel Lerner (1917-1980). 

In England the psychoanalytic approach was represented 
by Michael *Balint, Kate *Friedlander, Willie *Hoffer, Susan 
*Isaacs, August Bonnard, Joseph J. Sandler (1927- ), W.G. 
Joffe, and Liselotte Frankl. Erwin Stengel (1902-1973) made 
remarkable contributions on suicide and M.D. *Eder, an early 
member of the movement, was also a devoted Zionist. Jews 
in psychiatry are ably represented by Sir Aubrey *Lewis, W. 
Mayer-Gross, Emanuel *Miller (1894-1970), and H.J. Eysenck 
(1916-1997), who represents the school of “behavior therapy” 
and psychology. In South Africa, Wulf Sachs (1893-1949) pio- 
neered psychoanalysis and analyzed the first African subject. 
In France, Eugene *Minkowski was a pioneer in psychiatry and 
existentialist psychotherapy. In the Soviet Union L.M. Rozen- 
shteyn developed preventive methods in neuropsychiatry. 
M.O. Gurevich (1906-_) shared the writing of a well-known 
textbook of psychiatry. The noted Soviet psychiatrist T.I. Yu- 
din wrote an outline of the history of Russian psychiatry. O.B. 
Feltsman tried to popularize psychoanalysis through a psycho- 
therapy journal and Moshe Woolf attempted this through his 
activities. The psychologist L. Vygotski and his coworker Luria 
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contributed fundamentally to the understanding of disturbed 
thought processes. Psychoanalysis was brought to Palestine by 
Eitingon Moshe Woolf and Ilya Shalitd. Its influence was ex- 
tended into the practice of psychiatry by Henri Winnik, Ruth 
Jaffe, Eric Gumbel (1908- _), and Shmuel Nagler (1914-_ ). The 
establishment of the State of Israel led to a rapid expansion of 
psychiatric facilities, initially in the army and later in commu- 
nities. Notable contributions were made in this respect and in 
others by Yeshayahu Baumatz (1897-1964), Erich *Neumann, 
Shmuel Golan (1901-1966), Janus Schossberger (1914- ), Sh- 
lomo Kulcar (1901-_ ), Abraham Weinberg (1891-1972), Julius 
Zellermayer (1910-_), ES. *Rothschild, Franz Bruell (1904- ), 
Ludwig Tramer (1923- ), Miriam Gay (1917- ), Phyllis Palgi 
(1917- ), and Nehama Barzilai (1918— _). 

The impact of Jews in modern Western psychiatry prob- 
ably relates to their personal analytic gifts fostered by their 
own historic culture. Two events of the 19 century contrib- 
uted to their entry into psychiatry in the 20" century: the po- 
litical emancipation of Jews in Europe which permitted their 
entry into the universities and into the valued profession of 
medicine in which they had been involved in medieval times; 
and the freeing of psychiatry from its cloak of irrationality and 
prejudice, speeded by the discoveries of Freud. Ernest Jones 
has remarked that historically psychoanalysis was not a par- 
ticularly Jewish movement in England. Neither psychoanalysis 
nor psychiatry in England are so even today. Psychoanalysis 
was not essentially attractive to Jews in the United States un- 
til the displacement to the U.S. of the largely Jewish Viennese 
and German schools and their attraction of Jews there to the 
profession. In psychiatry in Western countries, Jews were on 
the whole under-represented but they are especially today well 
represented in the U.S. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.M. Leibowitz, in: Harofe Haivri, 1 (1961), 
167-75; D. Margalit, Hakhmei Yisrael ke-Rofe’im (1962); G. Zilboorg, 
History of Medical Psychology (1941), 484-570. 


[Louis Miller] 


PSYCHOLOGY, the science of the mind or of mental phe- 
nomena and activities. 


Psychological Concepts in the Bible 

“Psychology has a long past, but only a short history” (H. Ebb- 
inghaus, Abriss der Psychologie, 1908). Nowhere is this aph- 
orism better exemplified than in the many centuries during 
which Jewish physicians and thinkers dealt with the problems 
of behavior and behavior disorders. Many current notions 
on classification and therapy were foreshadowed in biblical 
and talmudic literature, and Jewish philosophers wrestled 
with the same psychological concepts that still occupy atten- 
tion today. 

The Jewish art of healing always emphasized mental as 
well as physical health. Behavior disorders were well known 
to the early Hebrews, who were noteworthy for their obser- 
vance of the laws of preventive medicine and hygiene. From 
the beginning Jewish monotheism excluded all kinds of magic 
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practices. The Bible opposed occult healing as “Amorite cus- 
toms” and prescribed as therapy for all mental and physical ills 
prayer to “God your healer” (Ex. 15:26) and the use of medicine 
(Ex. 21:19; 1 Kings 17:21; 11 Kings 4:32-35; Ezek. 30:21). 

Cases of mental disorder described in the Bible include 
King Saul’s paranoia, depression, and epileptic seizures, treated 
by music therapy, and Nebuchadnezzar’s lycanthropy. Various 
types of insanity are cited in the Pentateuch, such as phobia 
and panic (Lev. 26:17). 


Post-Biblical and Talmudic Period 

The talmudic description of shoteh (“the mentally insane”) ap- 
proaches the symptomatology of several psychoses (Hag. 2b; 
Sanh. 65b; Nid. 17a). The rabbis saw in the act of transgres- 
sion a ruah shetut (“a mental deviation,” Sot. 3a). Other psy- 
chological conditions mentioned are: epilepsy (Yev. 64b); hys- 
teria (Hag. 3a); phobias (Git. 70a); hereditary traits (Bek. 8a; 
Yev. 64b) versus environment (Suk. 56b), melancholia (Shab. 
2:5; see Maim.), defense mechanisms such as repression, sub- 
limation, and projection (Meg. 25b; Kid. 70a), and the con- 
cept of catharsis cited in both the Bible (Prov. 12:25) and the 
Talmud (Sanh. 100b). Talmudic and midrashic literature also 
discussed ideas related to individual and social behavior, at- 
titudes and values, systems of learning, discipline, and pun- 
ishment. The need for “group belongingness” in the spirit of 
Hillel (Avot 2:4) was always stressed, and social acceptance 
was considered an indicator of divine approval (Avot 3:10). In 
the realm of education, the Talmud approached the training 
of children in the light of an awareness of differing learning 
abilities and the relation of learning to stages of development 
(Ber. 28a; Kid. 30a; Yoma 27a; Avot 5:12). The Talmud under- 
stood and stressed such principles as the need for psychologi- 
cal understanding of the mentally sick, individual differences 
in personality assessment (Sanh. 38a; ARN’ 4, 17), and the role 
of habit formation (Yoma 27a). 

*Dreams were regarded as being of divine provenance. 
In antiquity Jews were famous as “dream interpreters, from 
Joseph to Daniel, and later the Essenes. The Talmud consid- 
ers the dream “a sixtieth part of prophecy,” that also contained 
irrelevant material, which “if not interpreted is like a letter 
which was not opened” (Ber. 55a). Halakhic literature deals 
with dreams related to oaths and promises, and with anxi- 
ety over a “bad dream,’ for which one is permitted to fast a 
taanit halom even on the Sabbath (Shab. 11a). Hebrew “dream 
books” similar to those of the old Egyptians and Greeks were 
written by R. Hai. 

The nature and function of the *soul, reason, and intel- 
lect were treated by Jewish philosophers (under Greek influ- 
ence) and in the Kabbalah. Judaism believes that the soul and 
the body comprise the total personality in the divine image 
and do not represent an essential duality. Although the bibli- 
cal terms ruah, nefesh, and neshamah are used synonymously, 
the rabbis identified the neshamah as the human psyche - the 
higher spiritual substance. In recognizing the conflict between 
the yezer ha-ra (the orgiastic drive to sin) and the yezer ha-tov 
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(the positive inclination to control it), Judaism believes in the 
liber arbitrum (the principle of free choice), whereby man can 
master the id forces of the destructive yezer ha-ra (Suk. 52a) 
for the sake of the emergence of a healthy ego. *Maimonides 
attributed to the divine soul five different faculties: the nutri- 
tive, the sensitive, the imaginative, the emotional, and the ra- 
tional (Shemonah Perakim, 1), the last being the distinctive, 
discriminating trait of man enabling him to apprehend and 
create ideas (Guide 1:70). 


Medieval Period 

Medieval Jewish philosophers who wrote on psychology in- 
cluded the eclectic Isaac b. Solomon Israeli who wrote Sefer 
ha-Yesodot (“The Book of Elements”), and discussed the in- 
teraction of mind and body and identified epilepsy and mel- 
ancholia with insanity; Bahya b. Joseph ibn Paquda; Solomon 
ibn Gabirol; Joseph ibn Zaddik; Judah Halevi; Abraham ibn 
Daud; and the rationalist Maimonides. 

The Jewish share in the spread and development of me- 
dieval culture and the sciences is well known. Jewish works 
in medicine and science became the ultimate source of Euro- 
pean medicine in the schools of Salerno and Montpellier. 
*Asaph’s earliest medical work in Hebrew contains the first 
medical notice of the hereditary character of mental diseases 
and of psychosomatics. A description of mania was given by 
the earliest Italian physician Shabbetai Donnolo who was 
born in 913 c.z. Although ideas about psychological illness 
were historically attributed to Hibat Allah ibn Jumay (c. 1180), 
who was the Jewish physician to Saladin, Jewish genius in this 
field really begins with that remarkable physician of mind and 
body, Moses Maimonides, the most modern in approach of 
all medieval physicians. 

Maimonides advocated research through experiment. 
He emphasized the high regard a physician should have for 
the human mind, and stressed the psychosomatic approach 
in therapy (Regimen Sanitatis, 3:13). He also differentiated be- 
tween constitutional and environmental sources of behavior, 
urging the mentally sick to avail themselves of a “physician 
of the mind” (Code, 1:2). He warned against excessive use of 
tranquilizers or any radical changes in behavior (Shemonah 
Perakim, 1). Quite modern from the psychotherapeutical point 
of view, Maimonides insisted on complete psychological har- 
mony between couples during sexual union for the benefit of 
the offspring, and viewed “physical health as a prerequisite to 
mental health and excellence” (Code, 1:4). In his treatise on 
the manic-depressive state Maimonides proposed “a strict hy- 
giene of the soul” based on self-discipline and mental calm 
(Shemonah Perakim, 3). 

The 13"*-century rabbi Gershon b. Solomon of Arles iden- 
tified the brain as the center of motility and not the heart. He 
is said to have experimented by removing the heart of a mon- 
key and to have made similar tests on birds. In the same cen- 
tury Shem Tov b. Joseph *Falaquera wrote Battei Hanhagat 
Guf ha-Bari ve-ha-Nefesh and Sefer ha-Nefesh dealing with the 
psychic forces. Philosophical and physiological psychology is 
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treated by *Hillel b. Samuel of Verona in Tagmulei ha-Nefesh 
(“Rewards of the Soul”). Moses Narbonni (11'" century) and 
Nathan b. Joel Falaquera wrote on mental hygiene. Sleep was 
analyzed by the tenth-century Karaite Jacob al-*Kirkisani, 
and later by Jedaiah (ha-Penini) Bedersi as “a state when the 
sense of comprehension comes to a standstill” (Ketav ha-Daat, 
“Treatise of the Intellect”). The medical works of *Amatus Lu- 
sitanus (16 century) and of Jacob *Zahalon (17'> century) 
contain ample references to psychological issues. 


Responsa Literature 

The responsa literature also deals with mental diseases, in con- 
nection with matrimonial suits. Among the topics discussed 
were: melancholia, hysteria, “lunacy,” manic-depressive states, 
megalomania, and character disorders. Isaac Lampronti of 
Ferrara permitted the desecration of the Sabbath “to prevent 
a state of emotional anxiety” (Resp. Nahalat Shivah, 83). Mu- 
sic therapy, already used by King Saul and later treated sepa- 
rately by both Saadiah Gaon and Maimonides, is discussed 
by H.J.D. *Azulai in the Responsum Hayyim Shaal (53), while 
hypnotism was noted by R. Jacob Ettlinger (d. 1871) in Binyan 
Ziyyon (67). Prison psychology was first introduced by the 
18'-century Marrano Ribeira Sanchez. Jewish religious law 
requires strict consideration and good care for the mentally 
deficient (Sh. Ar., yD 240710; Sh. Ar., EH 119:6). Even before 
Pinel’s pioneering work in France, Jewish law required com- 
munal care for the insane, who “are not held responsible for 
their actions, yet, injuring them is legally prohibited” (Sh. Ar., 
HM 924:8). Suggestive therapy “to pacify a patient’s mind” is 
permitted by Maimonides and Caro on psychological grounds 
(Sh. Ar., YD 179:6). 


Hasidism 

The hasidic movement of the 18" century again introduced 
suggestive therapy. Mental disorders were often treated by 
early zaddikim. The Hasid’s identification with his ego-ideal, 
the zaddik, a humane, divinely inspired messenger, and the 
strong belief in this spiritual leader, had phenomenal thera- 
peutic effects. Much psychological insight is to be found in the 
writings of R. Israel Baal Shem Tov, R. Dov Baer, the Maggid 
of Mezhirech, R. Nahman of Bratslav, R. Shneur Zalman of 
Lyady, and their disciples. Hasidic teaching with its kabbalistic 
overtones and its strong emotional appeal and emphasis on 
the humane and mystical factors is the most psychologically 
oriented of all the expressions of Judaism. 


[Menachem M. Brayer] 


Modern Period 

Psychology as a science and a profession emerged in the sec- 
ond half of the 19" century. Before the birth of psychology as 
an independent discipline, there had been a long period dur- 
ing which the subject matter of psychology - mental activity, 
human nature, and the relationship of mind and body - had 
been the province of philosophy. Jewish thinkers, ranging 
from Philo, who attempted to reconcile Greek and Hebrew 
thought, to the Jewish philosophers in the Arab countries 
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during the Middle Ages, and from *Spinoza and his laws of 
the mind to *Husserl and his phenomenology, played an im- 
portant role in this history. But modern, scientific psychology 
could only come into being when the progress of physiology 
had provided the biological basis and physics, the methods to 
make psychology an experimental science. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL PIONEERS. ‘The last two decades of the 19 
century saw the founding of academic departments of psy- 
chology in most major universities in Europe and the United 
States. As it was difficult for Jews to obtain university appoint- 
ments because of official and unofficial discrimination, there 
were relatively few Jewish pioneer psychologists involved in 
the founding of laboratories. G.E. *Heymans participated in 
the establishment of a laboratory at Louvain in Belgium in 
1891 and went on to found the first Dutch laboratory at Gron- 
ingen in 1892. Hugo *Muensterberg founded the laboratory 
at Freiburg in Breisgau, Germany, and was called to Harvard 
in 1892 to reactivate and take charge of the laboratory there. 
Joseph *Jastrow received the first doctorate in psychology 
granted in the United States, at Johns Hopkins University in 
1886. Doubly handicapped by the absence of academic depart- 
ments and the fact that he was Jewish, he circularized the ma- 
jor university departments with his proposals for a psychology 
curriculum. He was successful in gaining an appointment at 
the University of Wisconsin, thus founding the second psy- 
chological laboratory in the U.S. in 1888. In England, where 
resistance to the new experimental psychology was especially 
strong, C.S. *Myers was the first psychologist to be in charge 
of the laboratory at Cambridge. 


THE SCHOOLS. After its initial phase, psychology passed 
through a period in which various schools advanced their 
claims to be its true representative. Although most psycholo- 
gists remained eclectic, it was the schools which provided the 
chief directions for the development of psychological theory. 
Joseph Jastrow of Wisconsin was typical of this trend. Otto 
*Selz was a prominent member of the so-called “Wuerzburg” 
school which investigated the psychology of thinking pro- 
cesses. The next generation of psychologists rejected many 
of the theoretical concepts and experimental techniques of 
the older schools. The European movement, in opposition to 
the older schools, successfully challenged the earlier elemen- 
taristic concepts, substituting an emphasis on relationships 
and phenomenological methodology. It was influenced by 
the work of David *Katz and Edgar *Rubin on perception. 
The founders of the new school, known as Gestalt psychol- 
ogy, were Max *Wertheimer and his associates, including 
Kurt *Koffka. Other important early members of this school 
were Kurt *Goldstein and Kurt *Lewin. Gestalt psychology 
was particularly affected by the fact that most of its founders 
were Jewish. It was originally primarily a European school, 
but the forced emigration of most of its important contribu- 
tors to the U.S. (including Koehler, who was not Jewish, but 
in sympathy with his Jewish colleagues) with the advent of the 
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Nazis, introduced it into U.S. psychology. There it gained fur- 
ther support through the work of Hans Wallach in perception, 
Abraham Luchins in problem solving, and Solomon Asch in 
social psychology. In the 1920s and 1930s the acceptance of 
psychoanalytic and allied concepts in psychology grew rap- 
idly and the ideas of Sigmund *Freud began to penetrate all 
facets of psychology, as well as literature, history, and the arts. 
The development of clinical psychology as a field of study and 
treatment of personality disorders can be traced primarily to 
the influence of psychoanalytic thinking. 


Contemporary Period 

Contemporary psychology has discarded the approach of the 
schools, with their attempt to bring all of psychology into 
one harmonious framework. It has substituted, in its system- 
atic part, an emphasis on specific theories and models, and 
in its work, an emphasis on the investigation of specific prob- 
lems and their applications. Many of the ideas of the schools 
have been incorporated into these modern approaches. Jew- 
ish psychologists have significantly contributed to the devel- 
opment of these theories. German and Austrian psychology 
was practically destroyed by the measures adopted by the 
Nazi regime, many of the displaced psychologists emigrating 
to the U.S. and making their contribution through teaching 
and research. Besides the Gestalt psychologists already men- 
tioned, these included such important figures as Charlotte 
*Buhler, William *Stern, Heinz *Werner, Werner * Wolff, Er- 
ich *Fromm, Adhémar Gelb, and Else Frenkel-Brunswik (see 
Albert Wellek, “The impact of the German immigration on 
the development of American psychology,’ in Journal of the 
History of the Behavioral Sciences, 4 (1969), 207-29). A selec- 
tive sample of prominent Jewish contributors to the develop- 
ment of present-day theoretical positions shows that practi- 
cally all the psychological specialties are represented. Abram 
Amsel, Howard Kendler, Joseph Notterman, Leo Postman, 
William Schoenfeld, and Richard Solomon engaged in the 
study of learning with human and animal subjects. In the field 
of perception and sensory functions, leading names include 
Julian Hochberg, Hershel Leibowitz, Carl Pfaffman, and Irvin 
Rock. Comparative and physiological psychology are repre- 
sented by Daniel Lehrman and David Krech, and by Murray 
Jarvik in the allied field of psychopharmacology. Jerry Hirsch 
made important contributions to psychogenetics, and Joshua 
*Fishman and Kurt Salzinger to the study of language. Mel- 
vin Marx worked in the field of learning, but is better known 
for his contribution to systematics. Abraham *Maslow figured 
prominently in the development of a humanistic psychology. 
The social field includes Leonard Berkowitz, Morton Deutsch, 
Leon Festinger, Otto Klineberg, and Daniel *Katz, with George 
Katona working in the allied area of the relation of econom- 
ics and psychology. 

Saul Rosenzweig, after work in personality and projective 
testing, became primarily interested in the history of psychol- 
ogy, as did Benjamin Wolman. In the development of projec- 
tive testing Samuel Beck and Bruno Klopfer became known as 
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experts on the Rorschach test. Personality theory has gained 
through the work of Milton Rokeach. David Wechsler origi- 
nated the standard tests of intelligence named after him, while 
Boris Levinson used intelligence tests to discover the charac- 
teristic patterns of the mental development of Jewish children. 
Joseph Zubin attempted to devise objective tests of abnormal 
behavior. Jewish psychologists constitute a large segment of 
the USS. clinical field. Their various contributions to theory 
and practice can be exemplified by the work of Perry London, 
Emanuel Schwartz, and Hans Strupp in clinical psychology, 
and Morton Seidenfeld in counseling. 

The Jewish contribution to all branches of psychology has 
been very important from the start, and Jews make up a dis- 
proportionate number of the profession. The diversity of view- 
points and the distribution of psychologists in the past indicate 
that psychology has attracted Jewish professionals because it 
presented an opportunity for intellectual advancement that 
was denied in some of the better-established fields. Without 
the Jewish contribution it may safely be said that psychology 
would not have reached its present state of development and 
would be seriously handicapped in its future course. 


[Helmut E. Adler] 


Women in Psychology 

Jewish women are well represented in the field of psychology; 
they have been particularly prominent in clinical psychology 
and the social psychology of intergroup relationships, especially 
as it involves socially marginalized groups. Female Jewish psy- 
chologists hoping to work in the academic world, particularly 
prior to the 1960s, often faced both antisemitism and discrimi- 
nation based on their gender that made it difficult to find ten- 
ured professorships. A number of Jewish women psychologists 
in the second half of the 20 century came from working-class 
households imbued with socialist political convictions; many 
of these women were advocates of social justice and equity in 
their scholarly work and in their lives. A disproportionate num- 
ber of Jewish women have been active scholars and practitio- 
ners in the field of the psychology of women. Seven of the 12 
recipients of the Association for Women in Psychology’s distin- 
guished career awards through 2005 have been Jewish women. 
These include sociologist Jessie Bernard in 1977; Ethel Tobach 
in 1979; Jean Baker Miller in 1980; Florence *Denmark in 1986; 
Rhoda Unger in 1994; Bernice Lott in 1998; and Lenore Tiefer 
in 2004. A number of these women also received distinguished 
publication awards from that organization. In addition, 10 of 
the 23 recipients of the Carolyn Wood Sherif Award, the most 
important award offered by the Division of the Psychology of 
Women of the American Psychological Association, are Jewish 
women whose work is mentioned in this article. Rhoda Un- 
ger received the first such award in 1984 followed by Barbara 
Wallston in 1986 (posthumously), Martha Mednick in 1988, 
Florence Denmark in 1991, Phyllis Katz in 1994, Bernice Lott in 
1996, Sandra Schwartz Tangri in 1999, Michelle Fine in 2000, 
Judith Worell in 2001, and Laura Brown in 2004. A Jewish male, 
Arnold Kahn, received this award in 2002. 
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EARLY PIONEERS. ‘The first major Jewish women psycholo- 
gists were trained in Europe in the first few decades of the 
20'" century; many fled to the United States to escape the 
Nazis in the mid- or late 1930s. Like their male counterparts, 
many of these women, including Frieda *Fromm-Reich- 
mann (1889-1957) and Else Frenkel-Brunswick (1908-1958), 
made their most important contributions in psychoanalytic 
and psychodynamic theory; others had an impact on the de- 
veloping field of clinical psychology. These female refugees 
from Nazism helped to change the focus of American social 
psychology by giving it a more “outsider” perspective. These 
women, who were also early activists for various social causes, 
included the following: 

Tamara Dembo (1902-1993) ultimately became a full 
member of the faculty at Clark University. Her major contri- 
butions were in the field of rehabilitation psychology, in which 
she advocated adapting environments to people rather than 
the other way around. 

Erika Fromm (1910-2003) emigrated to the U.S. with her 
husband in 1938. Although confronted with gender discrimi- 
nation that hampered her academic career, Fromm had an im- 
portant impact on psychoanalysis through her work on dream 
interpretation and on hypnosis as a key to the unconscious. 

Eugenia Hanfmann (1905-1983) studied conceptual 
thinking in schizophrenics and the role of projective tests 
in the assessment of personality. After a number of imper- 
manent faculty positions, Hanfmann was invited to begin a 
counseling service for students at the newly formed Brandeis 
University in 1952. 

Marie Jahoda (1907-2001) spent the war years in England 
but had an illustrious career in the U.S. beginning in 1945. 

Margaret Mahler (1897-1985), a native of Hungary, 
worked in object relations theory. 

Four U.S.-born Jewish women also made significant con- 
tributions to the field of psychology in the period directly af- 
ter World War 11: 

Thelma Alper (1908-_) was the 11? woman (and the first 
Jewish woman) to receive a psychology Ph.D. from Harvard 
University. After several years as a non-tenure track lecturer 
at Harvard, Alper accepted a tenured position at Wellesley in 
1952. Her research combined elements of clinical and social 
psychology. She did a great deal of applied work with children 
and adolescents. 

Mary Henle (1913- ), who was born in Cleveland, was 
committed to experimental and theoretical issues involving 
Gestalt psychology. A member of the Graduate Faculty of the 
New School for Social Research in New York City, her re- 
search shifted to experimentation on perception and cogni- 
tion in later years. 

Bernice Levin Neugarten (1916-2001) received her Ph.D. 
from the interdisciplinary program on child development at 
the University of Chicago; this was the first degree in human 
development conferred by any institution. 

Jane Loevinger (1918- ) completed her graduate work at 
the University of California at Berkeley. Unable to obtain an 
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academic position in St. Louis, where her husband was on the 
faculty of Washington University, Loevinger conducted a vari- 
ety of research studies in the areas of measurement and psycho- 
analysis supported by outside grants. In 1971, she finally became 
a tenured professor at Washington University. Well known as 
a pioneer in the study of the structure of personality, she pub- 
lished work on the construction of projective tests as well as on 
the meaning and measurement of ego development. 


SOCIAL ACTIVISTS. This group of women (born in the 1920s 
or early 1930s) began their careers after World War 11 when 
discrimination against Jews and women had become less 
overt. Social activism, as well as research on the personal 
and social costs of societal inequities, was the central focus 
of their professional lives. As the feminist movement in the 
late 1960s and early 1970s made positions of leadership for 
women more acceptable, a number of Jewish women became 
presidents of the Society for the Psychological Study of So- 
cial Issues (sPssi). 

Cynthia Deutsch (1928- ), who succeeded June Tapp as 
president of the spsst, received her Ph.D. from the University 
of Chicago in 1953. Deutsch was primarily concerned with the 
psychological consequences of early intervention in the lives 
of children at risk. 

Marcia Guttentag (1932-1977), was born in New York 
City and received her Ph.D. from the clinical psychology doc- 
toral program at Adelphi University in 1960. Her scholarship 
focused on mental health evaluation and gender and racial 
inequity in education. In 1972 Guttentag became the Rich- 
ard Clarke Cabot Visiting Professor of Social Ethics in the 
Department of Psychology and Social Relations at Harvard 
University as well as Director of the Social Development Re- 
search Center and the Center for Evaluation Research at its 
School of Education. 

Lois Wladis Hoffman (1929—_), who was born in Elmira, 
New York, and received her Ph.D. from the University of 
Michigan in 1958, spent most of her professional career at 
the University of Michigan where she became a professor of 
psychology in 1975. Her earliest work was on child develop- 
ment, but she also investigated the effect of maternal employ- 
ment on children. Her books include The Employed Mother 
in America (1963/1976) and Working Mothers: Evaluative Re- 
view of the Consequences for Wife, Husband, Child (1974). She 
later collaborated with Martha Mednick and Sandra Tangri 
on a book called Women and Achievement: Social and Moti- 
vational Analyses (1975). 

Phyllis Katz (1938- ), born in New York City, received 
her Ph.D. in developmental and clinical psychology from Yale 
in 1961. She founded and edited the feminist journal Sex Roles 
and edited the Journal of Social Issues. She was a professor at 
the Graduate School of City University of New York and went 
on to maintain her own research institute in Boulder, Colo- 
rado. Her major work in psychology was on the socialization 
of gender roles in children and she also edited two books on 
eliminating racism (1976; 1988). 
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Clara Weiss Mayo (1931-1981) received her Ph.D. in psy- 
chology from Clark University in 1959. After she joined the 
faculty at Boston University, Mayo was involved in one of the 
first studies to examine the effect of busing on school integra- 
tion. She was also interested in the way nonverbal commu- 
nication patterns helped or hindered relationships between 
individuals from different social groups. 

Martha Mednick (1929-_) was an influential pioneer in 
the study of women and gender. 

June Tapp (1929-1992) was born in New York City but 
grew up in Los Angeles. After graduating from the University 
of Southern California, she completed her Ph.D. in social and 
political psychology at Syracuse University in 1963. A major 
researcher in psychology, law, and public policy, Tapp held a 
number of short-term positions before becoming a profes- 
sor at the Institute of Child Development at the University of 
Minnesota in 1972. Her co-authored books include Ambivalent 
America (1971) and Law, Justice, and the Individual in Society 
(1977); she was also an effective social activist. 

Ethel Tobach (1921- ) is unique among this group, be- 
cause of her field of comparative psychology as well as her 
European birth. 


PROMINENT LATER PRACTITIONERS. Judith Alpert 
(1944- ), who received her Ph.D. in school psychology from 
Teacher’s College of Columbia University in 1973, did her re- 
search in school psychology and women and psychoanalysis. 
She was associated with the School Psychology Program in 
the School of Education at New York University for virtually 
all of her career. 

Sandra Lipshitz Bem (1944- ), a Pittsburgh native, 
moved with her husband Darryl Bem to University of Michi- 
gan, where she received her Ph.D. in developmental psychol- 
ogy in 1968. Bem did early collaborative work with her hus- 
band on the internalization of gender stereotypes as a source 
of gender inequality; she also originated the concept of “an- 
drogyny” - a measure of personality which views “masculine” 
and “feminine” traits as independent of each other. Her 1993 
‘The Lenses of Gender examined the way gender is constructed 
by societal constraints. 

Annette Brodsky (1938- ) followed Florence Denmark 
and Martha Mednick as the fifth president of the apa’s divi- 
sion on women (1977-1978). Born in Chicago, Brodsky re- 
ceived her Ph.D. in clinical psychology from the University of 
Florida in 1970. She initiated the first women’s studies course 
at the University of Alabama and co-edited the first book on 
psychotherapy and women and also conducted important re- 
search on sexual contact between therapists and clients. She 
later lived in Los Angeles where she was director of clinical 
training for a large hospital and an expert witness on sexual 
abuse in psychotherapy. 

Laura Brown (1952- ), a Cleveland native, received her 
Ph.D. from Southern Illinois University in 1977. A clinical 
professor of psychology at the University of Washington and 
a private practitioner, Brown served as president of the APA 
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of 23, he was appointed rabbi of Zwierz (in the district of Lem- 
berg) and five years later of Kamorna. In 1666 his stepfather 
sent him and his stepbrother Isaiah ha-Levi to Constantino- 
ple to Shabbetai Zevi, who welcomed them and expressed his 
concern over the persecution of the Jews in 1648-51. Later he 
was rabbi of Stopnica (1677-78), Zamosc (1682), Tiktin (1689), 
Cracow (1695), and Brest-Litovsk (1701-18). His responsa, en- 
titled Shaagat Aryeh, were published by his grandson Abra- 
ham Nathan Neta Meisels, who added his own responsa under 
the title of Kol Shahal (Neuwied, 1736; Salonika, 1746). Aryeh 
Leib also prepared a collection of his grandfather’s responsa 
for publication. However, the work, Sheelot u-Teshuvot Geonei 
Batrai, which includes three of his own responsa at the end, 
appeared (Turka, 1764) only after his death. In several responsa 
Aryeh Leib states that his halakhic decision is to be applied 
in practice subject to the agreement of his stepfather David 
ha-Levi, whose comment on these responsa was: “My stepson 
has determined the halakhah exactly.’ 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or, no. 527; C.N. Dembitzer, Keli- 
lat Yofi, 2 (1893), 61; B. Friedberg, Luhot Zikkaron (1897), 24-25; Z. 
Horowitz, Kitvei ha-Geonim (1928), 139; I. Halperin (ed.), Pinkas Vaad 
Arba Arazot (1945), 214, n. 3. 
[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


ARYEH LEIB OF OZAROW (d. 1833), hasidic zaddik, 
founder of the Ozaréw dynasty of zaddikim in Poland. He 
was a pupil of *Jacob Isaac ha-Hozeh (“the seer”) of Lublin and 
of his father-in-law Reuben ha-Levi of Dzierzgowice, author 
of Duda’im ba-Sadeh (1858). He became a zaddik in Ozaréw 
in 1815 and later moved to Opole, but never gained a large 
following. His teachings are quoted by his grandson Aryeh 
Leib in Birkat Tov (1938). The Ozaréw dynasty continued un- 
til World War 11, when most of its members perished in the 
*Holocaust. One of his descendants was the rabbinical author 
MOSES JEHIEL EPSTEIN of Ozarow (d. 1971), who settled in 
Israel in 1953. He was awarded the Israel Prize of 1967 for his 
ten-volume series Esh Dat (1951), discourses on the hasidic ap- 
proach to the concepts of “love of Israel” and “love of Torah,” 
and Beer Moshe (1964), a commentary on the Torah. 


[Itzhak Alfassi] 


ARYEH LEIB OF SHPOLA (1725-1812), hasidic *zaddik, a 
popular miracle-worker and faith healer; known as the Shpoler 
Zeide (the “grandfather from Shpola’). Aryeh Leib belonged 
to the third generation of *Hasidim in the Ukraine, and was 
a disciple of Phinehas of Korets. While beadle in Zlatopol he 
became celebrated among the common people as a “saint” and 
a healer who helped the poor. Stories circulated about the nu- 
merous miracles he was said to have performed. Aryeh Leib 
was also active in communal affairs. He took part in the as- 
sembly of Jewish leaders which was held at the end of the 18" 
or beginning of the 19" century, probably at the initiative of 
*Levi Isaac of Berdichev, to discuss the anti-Jewish measures 
which the Russian government was considering. Aryeh Leib 
encountered opposition from *Baruch of Medzibezh, who 
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despised Aryeh Leib for his affiliation with the common folk. 
When *Nahman of Bratslav settled in Zlatopol, near Shpola, 
serious differences arose between the two hasidic leaders, both 
over matters of principle and out of personal rivalry. Aryeh 
Leib’s simple, popular approach to religion in which he em- 
phasized the importance of unsophisticated faith was incom- 
patible with Nahman’s mode of leadership. Aryeh Leib’s teach- 
ings show traces of the current messianic expectations that 
1840 would be the year of redemption. None of his writings has 
been preserved. Tales of the miracles he reputedly performed 
were collected in Tiferet ha-Maharal (1914). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Horodezky, Hasidut, 3 (1953*), 28-29, 155 ff; 
A.B. Gottlober, in: Ha-Boker Or, 5 (1881), 383-6; A.G. Duker, in: 
J. Starr Memorial Volume (1953), 191-201; Halpern, in: Tarbiz, 28 
(1958/59), 90-98. 


ARYEH LEIB SARAHS (i.e., son of Sarah; 1730-1791), semi- 
legendary hasidic *zaddik. He was born in Rovno, Poland. Al- 
though his father’s name was Joseph, Aryeh Leib was known 
as Leib Sarahs after his mother. This unusual form of iden- 
tification may derive from a prayer in the mystical Book of 
*Raziel, which mentions a Leib b. Sarah. Aryeh Leib was the 
disciple of the Maggid *Dov Baer of Mezhirech. His saying: 
“T did not go to the Maggid of Mezhirech to learn Torah from 
him but to watch him tie his boot laces” emphasized that the 
zaddik’s personality and conduct are of prime importance for 
*Hasidism. Aryeh Leib had the personality and popular sta- 
tus typical of the itinerant zaddikim who preceded “Israel b. 
Eliezer Ba’al Shem Tov, the founder of Hasidism. He wandered 
from place to place helping the needy, especially by securing 
the release of imprisoned debtors. His deeds are embellished 
by popular legend which relates that he came, while invisible, 
to the court of Emperor *Joseph 11 in Vienna, to obtain the ab- 
rogation of measures included in the *Toleranzpatent (1782). 
Legends about Aryeh Leib Sarahs penetrated into Ukrainian 
folk literature. He died in Yaltushkov (Podolia). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dubnow, Hasidut, 176, 191-3; M. Bodek, Sefer 
ha-Dorot he-Hadash, 2 (1965), 43-49; Horodezky, Hasidut, 2 (1953*), 
7-12; R. Margalioth, Gevurat Ari (1911). 


[Avraham Rubinstein] 


ARZIN, JOSEPH BEN JACOB (16" century), kabbalist of 
the Lurianic School. Arzin was third haver (“member”) in 
the “first class” among Isaac Luria’s disciples. According to 
Hayyim *Vital’s testimony, Joseph was older than Vital and 
was probably born before 1540. Hayyim Vital relates that Arzin 
quarreled with R. Elijah Falcon, one of Luria’s disciples. Luria 
expelled Falcon from his group and considered dismissing 
Arzin, but refrained from doing so. Several of his sermons, as 
well as “special meditations” (yihud) which he received from 
Luria, are mentioned in Hayyim Vital’s books. He was the au- 
thor of a commentary on Idra Rabba. Arzin was among the 
12 haverim (“members”) of Luria’s school who signed a “writ 
of alliance” with Hayyim Vital to learn from him Luria’s doc- 
trines. In 1568 Arzin appeared in Salonika on behalf of the 
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Division on the Psychology of Women following her term as 
president of the apa’s Division on Gay and Lesbian Psychol- 
ogy. Brown is the author of Subversive Dialogues (1994) and 
other books on diversity issues in feminist therapy and femi- 
nist perspectives on personality and psychopathology. 

Nancy Datan (1941-1987) emigrated to Israel in 1963, two 
years after receiving her master’s degree from the human de- 
velopment program at the University of Chicago where she 
worked with Bernice Neugarten. She completed her Ph.D. 
from the same program while in Israel and returned to the U.S. 
in 1973. She taught at the University of Wisconsin at Green Bay 
with her second husband for the few years before her death. 
Datan and several colleagues conducted a pioneering study 
of aging among women from five subcultures in Israel, which 
ranged from traditional to modern in their conceptions of 
womens roles (Datan et al., 1981). She later reconsidered the 
research questions they had asked and their implications for 
gender roles within a religious and cultural framework (Datan, 
1986). Datan also edited an important series of books on adult 
development and aging. 

Florence Denmark (1932—_) was the first Jewish woman 
to be elected president of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation (1980). 

Michelle Fine (1953-_), who grew up in suburban New 
Jersey, received her Ph.D. in 1980 from Teacher’s College of 
Columbia University. A professor of psychology at the Gradu- 
ate Center of the City University of New York, Fine’s scholar- 
ship has focused on women and disability; black and Latina 
high school dropouts; and problematizing whiteness. 

Frances Degen Horowitz (1932-_), New York City-born, 
received her Ph.D. from the University of Iowa in 1959. Much 
of her professional career was spent at the University of Kan- 
sas where she rose from professor of psychology to dean of 
the Graduate School. She became president of the Graduate 
School of the City University of New York in 1991. Horowitz's 
research focused on early childhood development and chil- 
dren in poverty. President of the apa Division of Develop- 
mental Psychology in 1977-78, and president of the Society for 
Research on Child Development in 1996-97, she received the 
Weizmann Institute’s Women in Science award in 1994. 

Hannah Lerman (1936- ), the twelfth president of the 
APA Division of the Psychology of Women (1984-85), was 
born in New York City and received her Ph.D. in clinical psy- 
chology from Michigan State University in 1963. A therapist 
in private practice in the Los Angeles area, she co-founded 
the Feminist Therapy Institute. Lerman wrote a well-received 
book critiquing Freudian theory (1986) as well as a critique of 
the psychodiagnosis of women in the late 20" century (1997). 
She also co-edited an important book on feminist ethics in 
psychotherapy (1990). 

Bernice Lott (1930- ), a president of the apa Division 
on the Psychology of Women (1990-91), taught at the Uni- 
versity of Rhode Island. Her career shows discontinuities 
similar to those of other women who are/were married to 
prominent men in the field. Following her second marriage 
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to Albert Lott, she began to publish research regularly both 
in collaboration with him and by herself. Her work focused 
on prejudice and discrimination against women and on the 
social learning of gender. 

Judith Seitz Rodin (1944- ) was born in New York City 
and received her Ph.D. in social psychology from Colum- 
bia University in 1970. She did important work on obesity, 
aging, and social control while a professor of psychology at 
Yale where she became dean of the Graduate School before 
becoming president of the University of Pennsylvania. She 
made important contributions to research and policy issues 
involving women’ health. 

Marilyn Safir (1938- ) moved to Israel shortly after re- 
ceiving her Ph.D. in clinical psychology from Syracuse Uni- 
versity. Born and raised in New York City, Safir was an activist 
on racial issues. Disenchanted with the treatment of women 
in the civil rights movement, she went to Israel because she 
believed that there would be more sexual equality there than 
in the US. In Israel, Safir was an early advocate of feminism 
and fostered dialogue between U.S. and Israeli scholars. Her 
research challenged myths of sexual equality in Israel. 

Sylvia Scribner (1923-1991) worked as a union organizer 
and an anti-establishment activist for many years. After re- 
ceiving her Ph.D. in 1970 under the direction of Mary Henle, 
Scribner became professor of developmental psychology at the 
Graduate Center of the City University of New York at the age 
of 59. Her extensive scholarly contributions were primarily in 
the area of cross-cultural psychology, cognitive science, and 
the history of science. 

Sandra Schwartz Tangri (1937-2003) received her Ph.D. 
from the University of Michigan's interdisciplinary social psy- 
chology program in 1967. Tangri held faculty appointments at 
Douglass College of Rutgers University and Richmond College 
of the City University of New York. Between academic jobs, 
she was director of the Office of Research for the U.S. Com- 
mission on Civil Rights for four years and senior research as- 
sociate at the Urban Institute for three more years. She later 
became professor of psychology at Howard University. Tangri 
conducted longitudinal research on women’s careers and also 
investigated sexual harassment in the federal work force and 
ethical issues in population programs. 

Rhoda Kesler Unger (1939-_), who received her Ph.D. 
in experimental psychology from Harvard University in 1966, 
was the eighth president of the apa Division of the Psychol- 
ogy of Women (1980-81). Co-author of an early text on the 
psychology of women with Florence Denmark (1975), she 
became professor of psychology and director of the All-Col- 
lege Honors Program at Montclair State University in New 
Jersey in 1972. Her primary work was on the relationship be- 
tween ideological values, theory, and methodology within 
psychology. 

Lenore Walker (1942- ), the 17'” president of the apa 
Division of the Psychology of Women (1989-90), received 
her Ed.D. from Rutgers University and is best known for her 
groundbreaking work on battered women. She received a 
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Distinguished Award for Contributions to the Public Interest 
from the American Psychological Association for her lobby- 
ing efforts in this area. 

Barbara Strudler Wallston (1943-1987) received her Ph.D. 
in social psychology from the University of Wisconsin in 
1972. She spent her entire career as an academic researcher at 
George Peabody College of Vanderbilt University, where she 
served as chair of the Department of Psychology and Human 
Development and as coordinator of its graduate program in 
psychology. She was a leader in the Association for Women 
in Psychology and chair of Apa’s Committee on Women in 
Psychology in 1980; in 1987 she received the Carolyn Wood 
Sherif Lectureship Award for her achievements in and com- 
mitment to feminist scholarship, teaching, and mentoring and 
to professional leadership in feminist psychology (O'Leary, 
1988). Wallston developed a health locus of control scale with 
her then husband, Kenneth Wallston, which is used interna- 
tionally to measure people's beliefs about what controls their 
health status and she also worked in the area of dual-career 
couples, stereotyping (Wallston and O’Leary, 1981), and femi- 
nist methodology in psychology. 

Naomi Weisstein (1940- ), born in New York City, re- 
ceived her Ph.D. in cognitive psychology from Harvard Uni- 
versity. Academic gender discrimination initially limited her 
employment to an adjunct lectureship at the University of 
Chicago. She finally joined the faculty at the State University 
of New York at Buffalo in 1973 where her research life was 
cut short by chronic fatigue and immune dysfunction syn- 
drome. Weisstein contributed to the understanding of the 
neuropsychology of visual perception as well as to feminist 
scholarship. 

Judith Worell (1928- ) was born in New York City and 
received her Ph.D. in clinical psychology from Ohio State in 
1954. She served as chair of the Department of Counseling 
Psychology at the University of Kentucky and edited Psychol- 
ogy of Women Quarterly. Worell’s research interests focus on 
the development of a feminist model for counseling psychol- 
ogy; she also conducted extensive research on womens roles 
throughout their lifespan and on their satisfaction with their 
choices. 

[Rhoda K. Unger (24 ed.)] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Preuss, Biblisch-talmudische Medizin (1911); 
M. Perlmann, Midrash ha-Refuah, 3 vols. (1926-34); H.J. Zimmels, 
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PTASHNE, MARK STEPHEN (1940- ), U.S. biochemist. 
Born in Chicago, Ptashne graduated with a B.S. from Reed 
College in Portland, Oregon, and received his Ph.D. from Har- 
vard University under the direction of Matthew Meselson. He 
joined the faculty of biochemistry and molecular biology at 
Harvard (1965) where he became professor (1971), chairman 
(1980-83), and Herschel Smith Professor from 1993. He was 
later a faculty member of the Molecular Biology Program at 
Memorial Sloan-Kettering Cancer Center, New York. His early 
research concerned the relationship between a virus called 
phage lambda and the bacteria it infects. There are two possi- 
ble outcomes to infection. The virus may multiply and destroy 
the infected bacteria, a process termed lysis. Alternatively, the 
viral genetic information may persist without destroying the 
bacteria, a process called “lysogeny.” However the quiescent 
phage pNa may subsequently be reactivated and lead to bac- 
terial lysis. Ptashne identified and characterized the protein 
which determines the outcome of infection and he elucidated 
the mechanisms by which it operates. These discoveries were 
the basis for the new field of “transcriptional regulation” which 
explores the control of genetically determined programs in 
cells. It has crucially important implications for understanding 
the molecular basis of normal development and the abnormal 
events underlying cancer. He continued to work on gene regu- 
lation in normal and cancer cells. He reviewed his research in 
A Genetic Switch: Phage Lambda Revisited (20043). His work 
has been recognized by many honors, including election to 
the U.S. National Academy of Sciences, the Gairdner Award 
(1985) and the Lasker Award for Basic Medical Science (1997). 
Ptashne is an accomplished violinist. 


[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


PTOLEMY, the common name of monarchs of the Mace- 
donian (or Thirty-First) Dynasty who ruled in Egypt from 
323 to 30 B.C.E. It is unclear precisely how many such sover- 
eigns there actually were; some scholars give a total of 14 and 
some 16. Most important for Jewish history were: PTOLEMY I 
(called Soter), reputed son of Lagus, founder of the dynasty. 
Ruler of Egypt as satrap from 323 B.c.£., he assumed the title 
of king in 305 and remained in power until his death in 283. 
Josephus states (Apion, 1:209ff., and cf. Ant. 12:2 ff.) on the au- 
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thority of Agatharchides of Cnidus that Ptolemy, after gaining 
admittance to Jerusalem on the pretext of wishing to make a 
sacrifice, captured the city on the Sabbath day when the Jews 
did not fight (320 B.c.g.). Agatharchides comments derisively 
that the Jews “persevering in their folly” of not defending their 
city on this day, were given over to a “harsh master.” The sec- 
ond part of his statement is of especial interest, for scholars 
differ over whether Ptolemy was indeed a “harsh” master or 
whether his attitude toward the Jews was essentially benevo- 
lent. Whether the Jews in Egypt during his reign were indeed 
granted equal rights with Macedonian clerouchoi (“settlers”) 
must remain an open question. 

PTOLEMY II (called Philadelphus) reigned from 283 to 
245 B.C.E. According to the Letter of *Aristeas he was respon- 
sible for two important actions, the one of immediate and the 
other of lasting consequence: he freed numerous Jewish slaves 
(themselves evidence of his father’s military actions in Pal- 
estine) and initiated the Greek translation of the Bible — the 
*Septuagint. Both the foregoing statements may well have a 
historical basis. Philadelphus’ literary interests are attested 
from other sources, and the Bible project may conceivably 
have been begun during his reign. The construction of several 
cities in Erez Israel must also be attributed to his reign, includ- 
ing Philoteria (near Lake Kinneret) and Ptolemais, near pres- 
ent-day Acre (Arist. 115) as well as Philadelphia in Transjordan. 
He gained important victories in the first Syrian war against 
the Seleucid sovereign, *Antiochus 1, and gave his daughter 
Berenice’s hand in marriage to Antiochus 11 upon completion 
of the second Syrian campaign (c. 253 B.C.E.). 

PTOLEMY III (called Euergetes) reigned from 246 to 
221 B.c.E. Some scholars identify this Ptolemy with the king 
of that name mentioned by Josephus with regard to Joseph 
the Tobiad (Ant. 12: 154ff.), while others are of the opinion 
that it was Ptolemy v (Epiphanes). If the king was Euergetes, 
then he must be credited with a favorable attitude toward his 
Jewish subjects. Josephus goes so far as to claim that after 
Euergetes’ great victory over the Seleucids during the third 
Syrian war (246-241 B.c.E.) he offered incense at the Temple 
in Jerusalem. A possible reference to some of the king’s actions 
during and after his campaigns in the Seleucid realm may be 
found in Daniel 11:7-9 where it is related that the Egyptian 
king removed idols from the conquered territories and re- 
stored them in his own country. 

PTOLEMY IV (called Philopator) reigned from 221- 
203 B.c.E. A “wretched debauchee” according to E. Bevan, 
this monarch has fared less well than his predecessors in Jew- 
ish annals. Philopator is often associated with the following 
events described in 111 Maccabees: On the conclusion of the 
(fourth Syrian) war and his victory over Antiochus at Raphia 
(present-day Rafa) in 217 B.c.£., Philopator paid a visit to 
Jerusalem with the intention of entering the Temple. God in- 
tervened and he was felled to the ground. As revenge, when 
he returned to Egypt he ordered the Jews to be massacred in 
the Alexandrian arena by a horde of elephants, but the beasts 
turned on the royal troops instead. The day of deliverance 
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was commemorated by the Jews as an annual feast day, which 
seems to be the only historically verifiable aspect of the story, 
though Josephus places it in a later context. 

PTOLEMY V (called Epiphanes) reigned from 203 to 
181 B.c.E. This monarch irretrievably lost the whole of Pales- 
tine to Antiochus 111 at the battle of Paneas (present-day Ba- 
nias) C. 200 B.C.E. 

PTOLEMY VI (or vit; called Philometor) reigned from 
181 to 145 B.C.E. (from then on until the death of the last of the 
Ptolemies in 30 B.c.£., dates of birth and regnal years become 
increasingly uncertain). Philometor appears to have been gen- 
erally well disposed toward the Jews, though he invaded Pal- 
estine to intervene in the disputes over the succession to the 
Syrian throne. His relations with *Jonathan the Hasmonean 
were cordial. 11 Maccabees 1-10 states that Philometor’s men- 
tor was a Jewish philosopher and biblical exegete, Aristobu- 
lus by name. Under this same ruler the high priest *Onias Iv, 
having fled from Jerusalem, built a temple at Leontopolis 
(c. 161 B.c.E.), while Philometor’s military garrisons were com- 
manded by two Jews, Onias and Dositheus. 

PTOLEMY VII (or 1x; called Euergetes 11) reigned from 
145 to 116 B.c.E. According to Josephus the Jews were perse- 
cuted during his rule, yet a synagogue was dedicated to him 
by the Egyptian Jewish community. It was in the 38" year of 
Euergetes’ reign that the grandson of *Ben Sira went to Egypt 
where he translated his grandfather's work into Greek. 

PTOLEMY VIII (or x; called Lathyrus and Soter 11) 
reigned intermittently from 116 to 80 B.c.£. He launched an 
attack on the Hasmonean Alexander *Yannai shortly after 
the latter had come to the throne, only to be driven back by 
his mother, *Cleopatra 111, who, with his brother Ptolemy 1x 
(or x1; called Alexander 1), later planned their own assault 
on Yannai. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Bouché-Leclercq, Histoire des Lagides, 4 
vols. (1903-07), passim; Schuerer, Gesch, 3 (1909*), 24-52; E.R. Be- 
van, A History of Egypt... (1927), passim; Schalit, in: Scripta Hiero- 
solymitana, 1 (1954), 64-77; J. Gutman, Ha-Sifrut ha- Yehudit-ha-Hel- 
lenistit, 1 (1958), 115 ff.; V. Tcherikover, Hellenistic Civilization and the 
Jews (1959), index; M. Stern, Ha-Te’udot le-Mered ha-Hashmona’im 
(1965), 11-27; W.W. Tarn and G.T. Griffith, Hellenistic Civilization 


(1966°), passim. 
[David Solomon] 


PTOLEMY (c. 135 B.c.£.), son of Habub (Abubus) and son- 
in-law of *Simeon b. Mattathias (the Hasmonean). Ptolemy 
was strategos (i.e., military and local commander) at Jericho. 
Plotting to overthrow the Hasmonean House in 135 B.c.E., he 
invited Simeon and his entourage to a banquet while they were 
on a visit to the Jericho area, and treacherously murdered him 
and later two of his sons. He then sent messengers to Gazara 
(Gezer) to kill Simeon’s other son John *Hyrcanus. At the 
same time, he set out to capture Jerusalem, dispatching a mes- 
sage to the Syrian king, Antiochus Sidetes, to inform him of 
the developments and to enlist his aid. Hyrcanus succeeded, 
however, in killing his assailants and hastened to Jerusalem 
where he won the trust of the people, who remained loyal to 
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the Hasmonean dynasty. Having ensured his succession, Hyr- 
canus pursued Ptolemy and besieged him in a fortress in the 
vicinity of Jericho to which he had retreated. Ptolemy was able 
to defy Hyrcanus by holding his mother as a hostage. Even- 
tually Hyrcanus had to lift the siege as a result of the onset of 
the Sabbatical year which led to a food shortage. Ptolemy fled 
to Philadelphia (Rabbath Ammon), after putting Hyrcanus’ 
mother to death, and he is not heard of again. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: I Macc. 16; Jos., Ant., 13:228-35; Jos., Wars, 


1:54—60; Schuerer, Hist, 66-68. 
[Lea Roth] 


°PTOLEMY (Son of Mennaeus), king of Chalcis, in the re- 
gion of the Lebanon (c. 85-40 B.c.E.). *Josephus relates that 
the inhabitants of Damascus despised Ptolemy, and preferred 
as king of Coele-Syria the Nabatean king, Aretas. Ptolemy’s 
position in the area, however, was firmly established, and the 
Judean queen *Alexandra’s armed attempt to weaken that in- 
fluence brought no results. During Pompey’s campaign in 
Syria, the territory under Ptolemy was devastated, but Ptolemy 
held fast to his principality though he was compelled to pay 
a ransom of 1,000 talents to the Roman conqueror. Follow- 
ing the Roman conquest of Judea, Ptolemy assumed guard- 
ianship over *Antigonus, the son of the Hasmonean prince, 
Aristobulus, and his sisters. They were brought to Ptolemy 
at Ashkelon by his son, Philippion, who eventually married 
one of the princesses, Alexandra. Philippion, however, was 
subsequently slain by his father on account of Alexandra, af- 
ter which Ptolemy married the princess himself. Meanwhile, 
with the gradual subjugation of Judea under Herod, Antigo- 
nus gathered an army and with Ptolemy’s assistance returned 
to his country, only to be defeated by Herod and again driven 
out of Judea. Ptolemy was succeeded as king of Chalcis by his 
son, Lysanias, who continued to support Antigonus. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Klausner, Bayit Sheni, 3 (19507), 169f., 257f 
Schuerer, Hist, 112; A. Schalit, Koenig Herodes (1969), 819f. (index), 


s.v. Ptolemaios, Sohn des Mennaios. 
[Isaiah Gafni] 


°PTOLEMY THE BIOGRAPHER, brother of *Nicholas of 
Damascus. Like his brother, Ptolemy was a highly esteemed 
member of the literary circle which surrounded Herod 1. After 
Herod’s death, he sided with Antipas (Jos., Ant. 17:225; Wars 
2:21). A fragment of a work about Herod stating that the Idu- 
maeans were Phoenician and Syrian in origin and were forc- 
ibly converted to Judaism (cf. Jos., Ant. 18:257-8) has been as- 
cribed to him by Reinach (Textes, 88-89) but it may possibly 
belong to another Ptolemy. 


°PTOLEMY THE GEOGRAPHER (second century C.£.), 
Alexandrian astronomer and geograher. Among his many 
works was a “Geography” in eight books in which he fixed 
the longitude and latitude of thousands of places, includ- 
ing many in Palestine: Ptolemais (Acre), Sycaminon (Haifa), 
Mount Carmel, Caesarea Stratonis (Caesarea), lope (Jaffa), 
Ascalon (Askelon), Tiberias, Neapolis (Nablus), Gaza, Lydda, 
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Hierosolyma (Jerusalem). However, Ptolemy’s locations are 
often in error. 


°PTOLEMY MACRON, a general under *Antiochus 1v (Epi- 
phanes). The author of 11 Maccabees (10:12) explicitly states 
that Ptolemy “had taken the lead in preserving justice” for 
the Jews. As a result, he was accused before *Antiochus v 
(Eupator) and eventually took his life by poison. Some com- 
mentators accept the fact that the Ptolemy in question is syn- 
onymous with the Ptolemy son of Dorymenes, mentioned by 
Josephus (Ant. 12:298), in 1 Maccabees 3:38 and 11 Maccabees 
4:45. The difficulty lies in equating this benevolent reputation 
with that in the foregoing passages (and cf. 11 Macc. 8:8-11). 
In these he is depicted as taking the field against *Judah Mac- 
cabee and being instrumental in the execution of a three- 
man Jewish deputation which had leveled charges against 
the Hellenizer *Menelaus. Polybius (27, 13) and Suidas (s.v. 
IItoAgépdidc) refer to Ptolemy as former governor of Cyprus 
under Ptolemaic rule. He was later awarded the governorship 
of Coele-Syria and Phoenicia by the *Seleucids. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meyer, Ursp, 2 (1921), 161f.; H. Bévenot, Die 
beiden Makkabaeerbuecher (1931), 30, 75, 218f.; Pauly-Wissowa, 46 


(1959), 1763-65, nos. 48 and 49. 
[David Solomon] 


°PTOLEMY OF CHENNOS (early second century B.c.E.), 
of Alexandria, author of a lost “new” compilation of inter- 
esting facts, summarized in Photius. He derived Moses’ sup- 
posed nickname, “Alpha,” from the Greek word for leprosy, 
alphoi (cf. Nicarchus). 


°PTOLEMY OF MENDE (date unknown), an Egyptian 
priest who wrote in Greek a lost work on Egyptian chronol- 
ogy, quoted by Tatian in Oratio ad Graecos, 38, on the date of 
the Exodus. Apion made use of this work. 


PUBERTY. It was estimated that puberty, defined by the ap- 
pearance of two pubic hairs, began in women early in the 13" 
year, and in men about the start of the 14" year, and for that 
reason maturity was regarded as beginning legally from the 
age of 12 years and one day in the case of females and 13 and 
one day in the case of males (Nid. 5:6; Nid. 52a). The rabbis 
reckoned religious responsibility to begin with the onset of 
puberty. From this period onward one was recognized as an 
adult, responsible for the observance of the precepts and the 
discharge of communal obligations. In the case of females, the 
rabbis delineated several distinct stages: ketannah (“minor”), 
from the age of three to the age of 12; the naarah (“young 
woman’), for six months following the initial period; and the 
bogeret (“adult”), which begins at the expiration of these six 
months (Nid. 5:7). No such distinctions were made for the 
males who were simply ketannim (“minors”) before 13 and 
gedolim (“adults”) after their 13" birthday. 

The attainment of the age of maturity did not automati- 
cally render one an adult, since the physical characteristics of 
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puberty were also necessary in order to establish adulthood. 
However, when an examination for the signs of puberty was 
not made, it was presumed that a minor who reached the age 
of maturity had also developed the necessary signs (Nid. 46a). 
A young man past his *bar mitzvah is therefore counted for a 
*minyan even without an examination (Isserles to Sh. Ar., oH 
55:5). A woman’s maturity was deemed sufficiently established 
if she bore a child (Yev. 12b). In the event that signs of puberty 
did not appear by the age of maturity, the person retained the 
status of a minor until the age of 20. After that age, if signs of 
impotence developed, thus accounting for the absence of sec- 
ondary sex characteristics, the person was considered an adult 
(Nid. 5:9). If such signs did not develop, the person retained 
the status of a minor until the age of 35, which was considered 
the major portion of a person’s life-span (Nid. 47b). 

After attaining the age of maturity, young adults were 
held responsible in ritual, civil, and criminal matters, and 
were held punishable by the courts for their transgressions or 
breaches of contract. It was believed, however, that heavenly 
punishment was not forthcoming for sins committed before 
the age of 20 (Shab. 89b, cf. BB 121b) and only those above the 
age of 20 were liable for military service (Num. 1:3) or obli- 
gated to pay the half-shekel when the people were counted 
(Ex. 30:14). 

See *Child Marriage for marriages entered into by mi- 
nors or arranged for them. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Krauss, Tal Arch, 3 (1911), 23f., 449f,; J. Pre- 
uss, Biblisch-talmudische Medizin (1923°), 146-8; M. Perlmann, Mi- 
drash ha-Refuah, 1 (1926), 36-38; ET, 5 (1953), 137-52, 168-79. 

[Aaron Rothkoff] 


PUBLIC AUTHORITY, in the context of this article, a term 
referring to an authoritative body composed of representatives 
of the public - whether appointed or elected by the latter - and 
entrusted with the duty and power to arrange various mat- 
ters of common concern to this public. (For particulars con- 
cerning a personal authority, see *King and Kingdom; *Nasi; 
*Exilarch.) It has been stated that “the foundations of the 
community, as they remained in existence until the modern 
Enlightenment, were laid mainly in the first generations of the 
Second Temple period” (Y. Baer, in: Zion, 15 (1950), 1). Attrib- 
utable to this early period are a number of tannaitic sources 
incorporating halakhot concerning the “townspeople” (benei 
ha-ir or anshei ha-ir, Shek. 2:1; BB 1:5), as well as certain be- 
raitot concerning the authority of the townspeople to compel 
each other toward the satisfaction of public needs in various 
fields (Tosef., BM 11:23 ff; BB 8a). At the head of such public 
authority stood the “seven good [elder] citizens” (tovei ha-ir, 
Jos., Ant., 4:214; TJ, Meg. 3:2, 74a; Meg. 26a). However, it was 
only with the rise of the Jewish community in various parts 
of the Diaspora from the tenth century onward that Jewish 
law came to experience its main development in the field of 
the laws concerning a public authority. This article deals with 
aspects of a public authority such as its legal standing, com- 
position and powers, the legal relationship between itself and 
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individual members of the community, and so on. For fur- 
ther particulars concerning the legislative institutions of the 
community and the related administration of the law, see 
*Takkanot ha-Kahal; as regards the legal aspects of commu- 
nal administration in fiscal and financial matters, see *Taxa- 
tion; *Hekdesh. 


Qualifications, Duties, and Standing of Communal Leaders 
The qualifications and duties of public representatives are dis- 
cussed in the Bible and in the Talmud, mainly from the social, 
moral, and ideological aspects. The ways of the Patriarchs and 
other leading Jewish figures — such as Moses, Aaron, Samuel, 
and David - in dealings with the people serve as a basic source 
of guidance for the relationship between the people and their 
leaders, between the citizen and the public authority. It has 
been stated that appointment of “a good public leader [par- 
nas tov] is one of the three things proclaimed by the Almighty 
Himself” (Ber. 55a; Kal. R. 8); that the Almighty had already 
shown to Adam “every generation with its leaders” (dor dor 
u-farnasav, Av. Zar. 5a), and to Moses, “all the leaders destined 
to serve Israel from the day of its leaving behind the wilder- 
ness until the time of the resurrection of the dead” (Sif. Num. 
139); that in time to come, “when the Almighty shall renew 
His world, He shall stand Himself and arrange the leaders of 
the generation” (Yal., Isa. 454). 

The requirements demanded of the leader representing 
a public authority are many and stringent: “In the past you 
acted only on your own behalf, from now on [i.e., upon ap- 
pointment] you are bound in the service of the public” (Yal., 
Deut. 802); “a leader who domineers over the public” is one 
of those “whom the mind does not tolerate” (Pes. 113b) and 
over whom “the Almighty weeps every day” (Hag. 5b). It is 
not only forbidden for a leader to impose undue awe on the 
community if not intended “for the sake of Heaven” (le-shem 
shamayim; RH 17a), but he must himself stand in awe of the 
public (Sot. 40a). The scholars described in various ways the 
mutual interdependence between the citizen and the public 
authority: “A leader shall not be imposed on the public un- 
less the latter is first consulted” (Ber. 55a), but once appointed, 
“even the most ordinary... is like the mightiest of the mighty” 
(RH 25b), to whom the public owes obedience and honor. This 
interdependence is illustrated in the difference of opinion be- 
tween Judah Nesi’ah (grandson of Judah ha-Nasi) and other 
scholars as to whether the stature of a leader follows that of 
his generation - parnas le-fi doro - or whether the generation 
is influenced by its leaders - dor le-fi parnas. 

These, and other similar concepts scattered in halakhic 
and aggadic literature, guided the halakhic scholars in their 
determination of the principles of Jewish administrative law. 
A person engaged in public affairs is as one studying the Torah 
(TJ, Ber. 5:1). Moreover, “If he be engaged in studying the 
Torah and the time comes for recital of the Shema [“morning 
prayers” ], he shall leave off studying and recite the Shema... 
if he be engaged in the affairs of the public, he shall not leave 
off but complete this work, and recite the Shema if there re- 
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main time to do so” (Yad., Keri’at Shema 2:5; Sh. Ar., OH 70:4; 
based on Tosef., Ber. 1:4, 2:6; see also Lieberman, Tosefta ki- 
Feshutah, Berakhot, p. 3). Hence it followed that it was not 
merely a privilege to represent the public but also a duty. Thus 
in a case where a member of the community was elected to 
public office, contrary to his own declared wishes in the mat- 
ter (namely, appointment as a tax assessor; see *Taxation), 
it was decided that “no person is free to exempt himself... 
since every individual is bound in the service of the public in 
his town... and therefore anyone who has sought to exclude 
himself from the consensus has done nothing and is bound to 
fulfill the duties of his office because the community has not 
agreed that he be excluded” (Resp. Rashba, vol. 3, no. 417; cf. 
also vol. 1, no. 769; vol. 7, no. 490; Tashbez, 2:98). 

In post-talmudic times the legal standing of a public au- 
thority was given precise definition based on the central legal 
doctrine accepted by the scholars of this period as the source 
of the community’s standing and authority to make enact- 
ments; namely, that the standing of the communal leader- 
ship is assimilated to that of a court (bet din; see *Takkanot 
ha-Kahal). In a certain case a person sought appointment to 
a public office; he had previously sworn a false oath with re- 
gard to his tax declaration, was fined for so doing, and came 
to an arrangement with the community concerning this tax 
payment. It was held by Israel *Isserlein (15"*-century scholar 
of Vienna) that since such a person was unfit for appointment 
as a dayyan, he was also unfit to be numbered among the lead- 
ers of the community: “the leaders of the community fulfill the 
role of a court when they sit in supervision over the affairs of 
the public and private individuals” (Pesakim u-Khetavim, no. 
214). This principle set a guide standard for the qualifications 
required of communal leaders (see, e.g., Terumat ha-Deshen, 
Resp. no. 344): “communal leaders appointed to attend to the 
needs of the public or private individuals are like dayyanim, 
and it is forbidden to include among them anyone who is dis- 
qualified from adjudicating on account of his own bad con- 
duct” (Rema, HM 37: 2). A further reason given by the schol- 
ars for assimilating the standing of communal leaders to that 
of dayyanim is that the duties of the former are largely con- 
cerned with providing for the social needs of the community, 
determination of the measure of support and relief for each 
being a task of a judicial nature (BB 8b and Rashi thereto; Sh. 
Ar., YD 256:3; Mishpetei Uziel, HM no. 4). 

The assimilation of the communal leader’s standing to 
that of dayyan is naturally limited to such powers as he en- 
joys in his official capacity only. Hence communal leaders who 
have been empowered to elect a body to supervise public af- 
fairs must do so themselves, since they have no power to del- 
egate this authority to others (see below), even though an ordi- 
nary court has authority to appoint an agent and entrust him 
with the execution of certain tasks (Resp. Ribash no. 228). 


The Public Authority and Laws of Property and Obligation 


The aforementioned assimilation facilitated the solution of a 
number of problems arising in Jewish law with regard to le- 
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gal relations between the public authority and the individual. 
Thus, for instance, the general requirement in Jewish law of a 
formal act of kinyan (see *Acquisition; *Contract) in order to 
lend a transaction legal effect would normally have constituted 
a serious obstacle to the efficient administration of a public 
authority's multiple affairs. However, beginning in the 13 cen- 
tury, the new legal principle of the validity of any legal trans- 
action effected by a public authority, even without a kinyan, 
came to be recognized. Apparently this was first laid down by 
*Meir b. Baruch of Rothenburg in a case concerning the hire 
of a teacher by the community (quoted in Mordekhai, BM 457. 
8). Normally the parties would have been entitled to retract, 
since no formal kinyan had been effected and the teacher had 
not yet commenced his work (see *Labor Law), but Meir of 
Rothenburg decided that there could be no retraction from the 
contract of hire “because a matter done by the public requires 
no kinyan - although this would be required in the case of an 
individual.” He based this innovation on a wide construction 
of a number of talmudic rulings from which it may be inferred 
that the public has to be regarded differently from the individ- 
ual, even though these contain no suggestion whatever that a 
kinyan might be dispensed with in a transaction effected by a 
public body (Meg: 26a; Git. 36a); in addition he compared the 
case of a transaction effected by a public body to that of a small 
*gift, although in this case withdrawal from the transaction is 
prohibited as amounting to a breach of faith and not because 
the transaction has full legal validity (i.e., when effected with- 
out a formal kinyan; Bm 49a; Yad, Mekhirah 7:9; Sh. Ar, HM 
2; see also *Contract). He further decided that a *suretyship 
for the fulfillment of the contract of employment between the 
community and the teacher was valid, even though it had been 
undertaken without a kinyan and in a manner in which the 
suretyship would otherwise be of no legal effect (ibid.). This 
decision is also given as the source of the rule that a gift by a 
public body is fully valid even if it is made without a formal 
kinyan (Sh. Ar., HM 204:9, and see also Ha-Gra thereto, n. 11). 
The law was similarly decided in regard to other legal matters 
affecting the public (see, e.g., Resp. Ribash no. 476; Rema, HM 
81:1). This principle took root in the Diaspora: “The custom 
is widespread that whatever the communal leaders decide to 
do is valid and effective... and neither kinyan nor deed is re- 
quired” (Resp. Rosh 6:19 and 21); similarly, in Constantinople 
in the 15" century it was held: “The widely accepted halakhah 
is that all matters of the public and anything that is done by 
or before the public is valid, even without kinyan, nor do the 
laws of alienation and acquisition [haknaah] apply in respect 
of such transactions” (Mayim Amukkim, no. 63); it was like- 
wise decided by Isserles that “All matters of the public require 
no kinyan” (Rema, HM 163:6). 

Other fundamental requirements of the law of kinyan 
were also relaxed with reference to a public authority. It was 
thus laid down, e.g., that the public may validly acquire some- 
thing not yet in existence and alienate to someone not yet in 
existence (Mayim Amukkim, no. 63; see also *Acquisition, 
Modes of; *Contract); and also that in a public matter *as- 
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makhta constitutes no defect (Resp. Mabit, vol. 2, pt. 2, no. 
228). One of the explanations given for this fundamental in- 
novation was that it had to be assumed that in any transaction 
with which the public was connected the parties would make 
up their minds absolutely (gemirut ha-daat), even without a 
kinyan and notwithstanding the fact of asmakhta and so on 
(see, e.g., Resp. Ribash no. 476; Rema, HM 81:1; Sma, HM 204, 
n. 14); However, the main explanation given for this innova- 
tion is the fact that the legal standing of a public authority has 
to be assimilated to that of a court, that is “because it is influ- 
enced by the rule of *hefker bet din... and a public authority, in 
its dealings with the public, is as a court for the whole world” 
(Resp. Rashbash no. 566, also no. 112; cf. the statement of Meir 
of Rothenburg quoted in Mordekhai, BM 457-8; idem, Resp., 
ed. Prague, no. 38). For the same reason it was held that a pub- 
lic body might not plead that it had not seriously intended a 
particular transaction, nor that it had erred and not properly 
understood the nature thereof (Rashbash, loc. cit.). 

Relaxation of the requirements of the law of kinyan, of 
the rule of asmakhta, and so on, in the case of public matters 
naturally extended not only to the public body but also to 
the individual transacting with that body, so that he too was 
not free to withdraw from the transaction, even if it was ef- 
fected without a kinyan, etc. (Resp. Rashbash no. 112; Sheot 
de-Rabbanan, no. 14; Baei Hayyei HM, pt. 2, no. 81; PDR 6: 
172f., 180f.). 


The Public Authority and the Exercise of its Own Discretion 

A basic question of administrative law concerning the power 
of a public authority to delegate authority in a matter requir- 
ing the exercise of its own discretion was extensively dealt 
with in a responsum of *Isaac b. Sheshet Perfet (Resp. Ribash 
no. 228). A certain Catalonian community was granted a royal 
privilege in terms of which three communal trustees, together 
with the court, were authorized to nominate 30 persons to su- 
pervise the affairs of the community, particularly tax matters. 
The trustees and the court were unable to reach agreement on 
the execution of their task and instead agreed to elect two per- 
sons and delegate to them authority to appoint the 30 commu- 
nal leaders. When this was done, a section of the community 
objected on the ground that authority could not be delegated 
by a body required to exercise its own discretion. In uphold- 
ing this objection Isaac b. Sheshet held that even if in general 
an agent could delegate his authority to another - in circum- 
stances where it could be assumed that the principal was not 
particular about the matter (see *Agency, Law of) - this was 
not so in the case of a public authority, even though the latter 
is in a sense an agent of the public. The explanation offered is 
that no express power to delegate authority was given in the 
royal privilege, and the matter was of great importance since 
all the affairs of the community depended on selection of its 30 
leaders, and those responsible for their selection had to choose 
leaders possessing suitable qualities; wise, just, and peace-lov- 
ing persons, knowledgeable in the affairs of the community: 
“jt is not the intention of the community that those who have 
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to select them [the 30] shall be able to appoint others to act in 
their own place, even if these others equal them in wisdom and 
standing”; if, however, the responsible parties had been given 
express authority to delegate their powers, “then it would be 
as if the community itself had chosen these two.” 

In the same matter Isaac b. Sheshet went on to give an 
important ruling concerning resort to the law of the land in 
the interpretation of the royal privilege. In his opinion, even 
if it were to be said that the privilege had been given with the 
intention that it be construed “only according to the law of the 
land,’ and even if according to this “anyone entrusted with a 
matter may in turn entrust this matter to anyone he chooses,” 
yet in the case under consideration the delegation of author- 
ity remained invalid, because the rules of administrative law, 
so far as the Jewish community was concerned, derived their 
authority from Jewish law also, which did not allow for the 
delegation of authority in the case at hand. This ruling also 
involved no conflict with the law of the land in accordance 
with which the privilege had been given, since the general 
authorities were not concerned if the Jewish public failed to 
avail itself of the powers given under the law of the land, but 
were only concerned when the Jewish collective interpreted 
the privilege in such a manner as to lend itself wider author- 
ity than was available under this law: “the king is only par- 
ticular about an extension of authority, not about a narrow- 
ing of it” (ibid.). 


The Public Authority as an Employer 

The great development of Jewish public law that followed on 
the rise of the Jewish community also made itself felt in the 
field of master and servant, in relation to employment by a 
public body. Special requirements relating to a public-service 
contract had already been emphasized in talmudic law. Thus, it 
was laid down that if a public-bath attendant, barber, or baker 
was the only one available and a festival was approaching, he 
could be restrained from leaving his employment until he 
provided a replacement (Tosef., BM 11, 27; see also *Contract). 
In addition, in order to avoid harm to the public, it was laid 
down that an individual fulfilling his duties to the public in a 
negligent manner might be dismissed immediately, as in the 
case of a public gardener, butcher, or bloodletter, a scribe, a 
teacher of young children, “as well as other like artisans who 
may cause irretrievable harm, may be dismissed without warn- 
ing, since they are appointed by the public for as long as they 
carry out their duties in a proper manner” (Yad, Sekhirut 10:7, 
based on BM 109a and BB 21b). The majority of the rishonim 
interpret the rule of the Gemara as also extending to a private 
servant, considering that he too may be dismissed during the 
duration of his service contract if he has caused irretrievable 
damage (Hassagot Rabad, Sekhirut 10:7; Beit ha-Behirah, Bm 
109a; Tur and Sh. Ar., HM 306:8; Rema thereto; Sma thereto, 
n. 19). It was, however, laid down that a servant might not be 
dismissed without proper warning unless he was continually 
guilty of slackness in his work, and it must also be proved in 
the presence of the worker that he was indeed failing in his 
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duties (Rema loc. cit.; Maggid Mishneh, Sekhirut 10:7; Nim- 
mukei Yosef, BM 109a; see also below). 

In post-talmudic times the halakhic scholars had to con- 
tend with the converse question: namely, whether it was per- 
missible for a public authority to dismiss its servant without 
justifiable reason, on expiry of the agreed period of service, in 
the same way as could a private employer, who is free to refrain 
from renewing his servant’s employment. (In modern times 
Jewish law has come to recognize the master’s duty to pay sev- 
erance pay to his servant on his dismissal: see *Haanakah.) 
The talmudic rule that the high priest may not be dismissed 
from his office (TJ, Sanh. 2:1) did not serve as an analogy for 
public servants in general (see Assaf, Mi-Sifrut ha-Geonim, 
73f.; Shaarei Teshuvah, nos. 50, 51). From the 12" century, Jew- 
ish law consistently tended toward recognition of the principle 
that a public servant may not be dismissed from his employ- 
ment except for justifiable reason. Maimonides laid down the 
general rule: “a person is not removed from a public position 
in Israel unless he has offended” (Yad, Kelei ha-Mikdash 4:21); 
also that “it is not proper to dismiss any officeholder from of- 
fice on account of mere rumors concerning him; this can- 
not be done even if he has no enemies, all the less so if there 
are people in the town who are his enemies and have ulterior 
motives” (his Resp. (ed. Blau) no. 111; this was also the view 
of Meir ha-Levi and R. *Yom Tov b. Abraham Ishbili (Ritba), 
see Nov. Ritba to Mak. 13a). This principle was explained on 
the ground of “avoiding suspicion,” that is, termination of the 
servant's employment with the public may arouse suspicion 
that the servant is being dismissed on account of his improper 
conduct (Resp. Rashba, vol. 5, no. 283; quoted also in Beit Yosef, 
OH 53, conclusion). 

At the same time, it is held to be permissible to dismiss a 
public servant whenever it is customary to appoint people in 
charge of public matters for a fixed period, “so that at the end 
of it these men depart and are replaced by others, whether they 
be appointed in charge of food supplies, the charity fund, tax, 
or any other public service, and whether or not they receive 
any remuneration for their service; even if no fixed period of 
service be stipulated for them, the terms of their appointment 
shall be similarly in accordance with the custom... because of 
their practice to replace [officials], the suspicion mentioned 
above is eliminated” (Rashba loc. cit.). In his responsum Sol- 
omon ibn Adret confirmed that such was in fact the custom 
in his time: “that the competent in each generation carry out 
tasks on behalf of the public, and thereafter depart to be re- 
placed by others.” The statement of this twofold principle - 
that a public servant may not be dismissed without justifiable 
cause except when it is the custom to hold office for a fixed 
period only - was accepted as halakhah in the Shulhan Arukh 
(OH 53:25-26) and was applied in the different centers of Jew- 
ish life in respect of all persons employed by a public author- 
ity (keneset ha-gedolah, ox 53, Beit Yosef; Arukh Ha-Shulhan, 
OH 53:26; Mishnah Berurah, on 53, no. 73ft.; Even ha-Ezer, 
Sekhirut 10:7). In modern times attempts have been made to 
distinguish between different categories of public servants, 
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although there is no apparent justification for this in the hal- 
akhic sources (see PDR 3:94f1.). 

The discussions concerning dismissal of a public servant 
also embraced the related and more far-reaching proposi- 
tion that a public office be transmitted from father to son by 
way of inheritance. In this respect too there was already the 
tannaitic rule, on the analogy of a king succeeded by his son 
(Deut. 17:20), that “all the leaders [parnasim] of Israel have 
their places taken by their sons” (Sif. Deut. 162; cf. Sifra Zav 
5). Also Maimonides laid down that “Not only the kingship, 
but all offices and appointments in Israel are an inheritance 
from father to son for all time” (Yad, Melakhim, 1:7; Kelei 
ha-Mikdash, 4:20). In later times a trend toward restriction 
of this widely stated rule asserted itself. Thus, some scholars 
held that the rabbinate too was an office that could be passed 
by inheritance (Resp. Ribash no. 271; Rema, YD 245:22). Oth- 
ers disagreed, taking the view that “the crown of Torah is not 
an inheritance” (Reap. Maharashdam, vp, no. 85; Shneur Zal- 
man of Lyady, Sh. Ar., OH 53:33, et al.). This was also Moses 
Sofer’s original opinion, which he later reversed (Resp. Hatam 
Sofer, OH 12 and 13). It was laid down that local custom con- 
cerning inheritance of an office was to be followed (Rema 
loc. cit.). A son can in no event inherit a public office unless 
he is qualified for it and worthy of doing so (Sifra, loc. cit.; 
Maim. Yad, Melakhim, 1:7; Rema, Sh. Ar. YD 245:22; Hatam 
Sofer loc. cit.; for further details see OPD 46, 112; PDR 4:211; 
see also *Labor Law). 


Election of Public Officeholders 

Questions such as the nomination of candidates, their num- 
ber, their manner of election, etc., are extensively dealt with 
in post-talmudic halakhic literature (see *Takkanot ha-Ka- 
hal; *Taxation). In modern times, with the renewal of Jewish 
autonomy in Erez Israel and the establishment of the State 
of Israel, halakhic discussion has been resumed in relation 
to various problems arising in connection with the election 
of officeholders to representative state and municipal bodies. 
The primary sources relied upon in this discussion are found 
in the post-talmudic halakhic literature dealing with the lead- 
ership and administration of the community and its institu- 
tions; sometimes, when these sources do not deal specifically 
with the subject discussed by modern scholars, a conclusion 
is reached by way of analogy. 


MAJORITY AND MINORITY. ‘The principle of electing a pub- 
lic representative by majority vote was based by the scholars 
on the doctrine of Aharei rabbim le-hattot (“to follow a mul- 
titude”: Ex. 23:2; see *Majority Rule), which was interpreted 
to mean “that in all matters to which the community consents 
the majority is followed” (Resp. Rosh 6:5; in talmudic halakhah 
the doctrine was interpreted as pertaining to a majority of the 
court in giving its decision, or to the concept of majority as 
a legal presumption; see *Takkanot ha-Kahal; *Hazakah). At 
various times extensive discussions and sharp disputes cen- 
tered around the question of the weight to be attached to the 
vote of individual members of the community. Many schol- 
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ars objected to a scale graded in accordance with social and 
economic standing: “and it makes no difference whether this 
majority was composed of rich or poor, of scholars or the 
common people” (Resp. Reem no. 53). An illiterate person 
was held to be eligible even for certain public appointments 
(Resp. Rashba, vol. 3, no. 399). 

An informative description of some such disputes is to 
be found in a responsum of Menahem Mendel *Krochmal 
(mid-17'b-century leader of Moravian Jewry; Zemah Zedek 
no. 2). It had been the custom in a certain community for all 
taxpayers, regardless of their financial standing or education, 
to participate in the election of communal leaders and the ap- 
pointment of public officials. Some of the “respected citizens” 
sought to depart from this custom and to have it laid down 
that only a person paying tax in excess of a certain rate, or a 
talmid hakham (“at least qualified as a *haver”), could partici- 
pate in the elections. Krochmal mentions that the “respected 
citizens” supported their demand with the argument that 
“most of the needs and affairs of the public involve the ex- 
penditure of money; how is it likely that the opinion of a poor 
man shall be as weighty as that of a rich man, or the opinion of 
an am ha-arez who is not wealthy be considered in the same 
way as that of a haver’ They further contended that what they 
were seeking was anyhow customary in “large and important 
communities.” The rest of the community objected to such a 
change in the system: “the poor, the masses of the people cry 
out against the derogation of their rights, since they also pay 
tax and contribute their share, and even if the rich pay more, 
the poor at any rate find the little they pay to be a greater bur- 
den than do the rich in paying much more.” 

In his decision Krochmal strongly condemned the dis- 
criminatory nature of the proposed change in the election sys- 
tem and held that — at the very least - “the little of the poor 
is balanced against the much of the rich” He nevertheless 
upheld the custom prevailing in most of the communities of 
striking a balance between a majority based on the number of 
souls and a majority based on financial contribution. He also 
rejected the proposition that those lacking in knowledge of 
the Torah be deprived of their vote, “lest they separate them- 
selves from the public... which will lead to increased strife in 
Israel” A change involving discrimination against any section 
of the public was forbidden except with the unanimous con- 
sent of all members of the community, and, added Krochmal, 
in communities where there was such discrimination it had to 
be assumed that this had been instituted with the unanimous 
approval of the entire community. In recent times halakhic 
scholars have accepted as binding the view that every vote is to 
carry equal weight (see, e.g., Mishpetei Uziel, HM no. 3). 


ELIGIBLE AGE. The question of the age at which the right to 
elect and be elected to public office is acquired has in recent 
times come to be discussed by analogy with the criterion of 
age in other fields of the law. The general view is that the usual 
age of legal capacity - namely 13 years and one day for a man 
and 12 years and a day for a woman - is not to be relied upon 
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as decisive with regard to the right to participate in elections, 
since in Jewish law the age of legal capacity is dependent on 
the specific nature of the legal act involved (see Elon, ILR, 
1969, p. 121ff.) and exercise of the voting right carries with it 
legal consequences affecting the public as a whole - a factor 
calling for greater maturity on the part of the voter. According 
to one view, the active right to elect is acquired at 18 years: at 
this age a person has legal capacity to adjudicate in matters of 
civil law (dinei mamonot; Sh. Ar., HM 7:3) and to perform pub- 
lic religious duties, for instance as a ritual slaughterer (Rema, 
YD 1:5). Another view is that the right to vote is acquired from 
the age of 20, paralleling the biblical military age (Ex. 30: 14; 
Num. 1:3) and the age of full majority, for instance for the 
purpose of the sale of paternal land which has been inherited 
(Yad, Mekhirah, 29: 13; Sh. Ar., HM 235:9). 

In the case of the passive right to be elected, the general 
view is that the minimal age is 20 years and over. At this age a 
person has the right to adjudicate in matters of criminal law 
(dinei nefashot; TJ, Sanh. 4:7) and even - for the purpose of 
permanent appointment as a dayyan — in matters of civil law 
(Pithei Teshuvah, 4M 7, n. 4). Other scholars arrive at this age 
(20) following the minimal age for permanent appointment as 
a cantor (Sh. Ar., OH 53:8) or as an *apotropos (cf. Resp. Ribash 
no. 20). There is also an opinion that distinguishes between a 
person elected to a state body, such as the Knesset (by virtue 
of whose far-reaching substantive powers the function of its 
representatives is held to be analogous to that of a dayyan ad- 
judicating in matters of the criminal law), and a person elected 
to a municipal body (whose function is held to be analogous 
to that of the dayyan adjudicating in matters of the civil law, 
and who is therefore eligible from the age of 18 years). 


WOMEN. A womans right to elect and be elected to public of- 
fice has been the subject of much halakhic discussion in re- 
cent times. In particular a great deal of opposition has been 
expressed to granting women the passive right to be elected, 
such opposition being based on tannaitic and amoraic law 
(Sif. Deut., 157 and Ber. 49a, respectively): “A woman is not 
appointed to the kingship, as it is said, ‘set a king over thee’ 
(Deut. 17:15) and not a queen; similarly for all offices in Israel 
none but men are appointed” (Yad, Melakhim 1:5). Some 
scholars took a different view, basing themselves on the fact 
that Deborah “judged Israel” (Judg. 4:4), i-e., that she func- 
tioned not only as a judge but was also the leader of the people. 
The rishonim had already commented on the contradiction 
between the fact of Deborah’s leadership and the rule exclud- 
ing women from public office, a contradiction they sought to 
reconcile by the qualification that the objection to a woman’s 
leadership is eliminated when she is accepted by the will of 
the people (Nov. Rashba and Ran, Shevu. 30a; cf. also Tos. to 
BK 15a and Nid. 50a). On this basis some latter-day scholars 
have decided that a woman is entitled to elect and be elected 
(see, e.g., Mishpetei Uziel, HM no. 6), their conclusion being 
influenced by the consideration that under existing social 
conditions “men and women meet daily in business transac- 
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tions” (ibid.). Although at the time he gave this decision (in the 
1940s) R. Uziel wrote that it was of a purely theoretical nature 
and was not to be applied in practice (ibid. and see p. 292), it 
has nevertheless been accepted in practice in the state of Israel 
by the decisive majority of religious Jewry so far as concerns 
Knesset and municipal elections. 


PERIOD OF RESIDENCE. The period of residence qualifying 
a person to elect and be elected has generally followed the pe- 
riod laid down for tax liability (see *Taxation; see also Resp. 
Maharit, vol. 1, no. 569; Mishpetei Uziel, HM no. 3). 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION. In detailed decisions, 
scholars such as Rabbi *Kook, Jacob *Meir, and Hayyim 
*Brody expressed the opinion that the system of elections on 
a proportional basis answers the requirements of Jewish law, 
one of their main reasons being that in this way representation 
in the government of the state and its institutions is offered to 
all sections of the people (see Sinai, 14 (1943/44), 100-14). 


In the State of Israel 

IN THE SUPREME CouRT. A number of Jewish law princi- 
ples, concerning the legal standing of a public body and the 
relationship between the latter and its employees, have been 
considered and relied upon in decisions of the Supreme Court 
of Israel. In one case a municipal employee who had been dis- 
missed on a charge of improper conduct applied to the Su- 
preme Court - sitting as a high court of justice - to have his 
dismissal set aside on the ground that he had been given no 
opportunity to make himself heard and to answer the charge 
against himself prior to his dismissal. The court rejected the 
municipality's plea that in terms of the municipalities’ ordi- 
nance it had been under no obligation to hear the employee 
prior to his dismissal and upheld the employee's application, 
relying mainly on the following principles of Jewish law: 

(1) a person appointed to a public office, or holding a po- 
sition with a public institution, may not be dismissed without 
a reasonable cause; 

(2) municipal councilors are as judges and therefore may 
not act arbitrarily but must consider a case on its merits; 

(3) since the councilors are like judges they have to fol- 
low a procedure that accords with natural justice, and a basic 
principle of Jewish law is that a person subjected to an inquiry 
must be enabled to appear and state his case (see PD 20, pt. 1 
(1966), 29; cf. Resp. Rema no. 108). 

In another case the court applied the Jewish law princi- 
ple that - for the good of the public — there is an obligation to 
dismiss a public servant who is proved to have neglected his 
duties after he has been given due warning (see PD 20, pt. 1 
(1966), 41). In another instance the court, relying on the prin- 
ciple that a member of a public body is as a judge, concluded 
that no fault was to be found with a publicly elected official 
for not always following the opinions of those by whom he 
had been elected, since he has to act as a judge seeking the 
truth of a matter (PD 21, pt. 1 (1967), 59), provided only that he 
does so upon mature consideration and does not irresponsibly 
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and often change his views (PD 20, pt. 1 (1966), 651). Another 
principle of Jewish law which the court has applied precludes 
a judge from adjudging a matter from which he stands to de- 
rive personal benefit, and in terms of this the court set aside 
the decision of a local council which had been taken with the 
participation of a councilor who had a personal interest in the 
matter (ibid., 102; see also PD 19, pt. 3 (1965), 393). 


IN THE RABBINICAL CouRTS. ‘There is among others a deci- 
sion of the rabbinical court on a basic problem that has arisen 
in recent years, touching on the above-mentioned rules of 
Jewish administrative law (the court in this instance sitting as 
an arbitral body since its jurisdictional authority is confined 
to matters of personal status; see *Mishpat Ivri). Three politi- 
cal parties entered the municipal elections under a joint list, 
having agreed that if only two of their candidates were elected 
then the second one on the list resign in favor of the next can- 
didate on the list; only two candidates were elected and the 
second one refused to resign as agreed. It was contended be- 
fore the court that the agreement was invalid because it had 
not been effected by means of a kinyan, because it related to 
something not yet in existence (the agreement having been 
concluded prior to the elections), and because it was defective 
on account of asmakhta (i.e., since the parties had been confi- 
dent that more than two of their candidates would be elected, 
there had been no gemirut ha-daat). The court rejected all 
these contentions and upheld the validity of the agreement, 
relying on the principles discussed above governing a public 
authority. The court emphasized that these principles applied 
not only to a public authority administering municipal affairs, 
but also to the public constituting a political party: “If it is the 
rule that in public matters there is no need for a kinyan, and 
the power of the public in its doings is so great that it is not 
restricted by the limitations imposed on the legal act of an 
individual — for instance as regards something that is not yet 
in existence, asmakhta, etc. — then there is no matter that is 
more eminently of a public nature than the matter under con- 
sideration, namely the composition of the public leadership” 
(PDR 6:176). It was accordingly held that the second one of the 
elected representatives was obliged to resign, as undertaken in 
the agreement. The decision was confirmed on appeal (ibid. 
178 ff.) and in addition the following guiding principle in the 
field of Jewish administrative law was laid down: “We have to 
add and say to the litigants that public leaders should not, in 
the course of their public duties, avail themselves of the plea 
that they are not bound by their own undertakings because 
of their questionable legal validity. Statements and undertak- 
ings, particularly in public affairs, are sacred matters which 
have to be observed and fulfilled wholeheartedly, in letter and 
spirit... for the public is always bound by its statements and 
may not retract” (ibid.). 

[Menachem Elon] 
Court Rulings on Issues Relating to Public Authority 
The courts in the State of Israel, particularly the Supreme 
Court, have on more than one occasion had recourse to Jew- 
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Talmud Torah Association of Safed and the famous scholar R. 
Moses *Almosnino preached in honor of this mission. Arzin 
died young, when his father was still alive. In Saadiah Longo’s 
eulogy for his father, the kabbalist Jacob Arzin, Joseph was 
also lamented. Joseph’s son was probably R. Samuel Arizi, 
who in 1622 entered the meditative study circle of R. Samuel 
Noah of Safed. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Scholem, in: Zion, 5 (1940), 143-4; M. 
Benayahu, in: Sefunot, 6 (1962), 22. 


ARZT, MAX (1897-1975), U.S. Conservative rabbi. Arzt was 
born in Stanislav, Poland, and was brought to the U.S. at the 
age of four. He was ordained at the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary (1921). During his college years, Arzt developed an inter- 
est in Zionism. After serving in Stamford, Conn. (1921-24), 
Arzt accepted the pulpit of Temple Israel in Scranton, Pa., 
where he remained for 15 years. The congregation became 
known as a laboratory for synagogue endeavor in many ed- 
ucational areas. In 1939 he became director of Field Service 
and Activities of the Jewish Theological Seminary and was a 
pioneer in educating laymen to support institutions of higher 
Jewish learning. He was named vice chancellor of the Semi- 
nary in 1951 and professor of practical theology in 1962. He 
wrote Justice and Mercy, a Commentary on the New Year and 
the Day of Atonement (1963) and various talmudic studies. 
Arzt was a member of the editorial committee of the Jewish 
Publication Society of America as well as of its translation 
committee preparing a new translation of the Bible. Other 
posts he held included president of the Rabbinical Assembly, 
and vice president of the Synagogue Council of America. Joy 
and Remembrance: Commentary on the Sabbath Eve Liturgy 


was published posthumously in 1979. 
[Alvin Kass] 


ASA (Heb. XOX; etymology uncertain), king of Judah, 908- 
867 B.c.E. According to 1 Kings 15:8 and 11 Chronicles 13:23, 
Asa was the son of *Abijah. *Maacah is listed in 1 Kings 15:2 
as the mother of Asa and in 11 Chron. 15:16 as the mother of 
Abijah. Some scholars assume, therefore, that Asa and Abijah 
were brothers. Apparently, Asa acceded to the throne while 
still comparatively young, upon the death of Abijah; for some 
time Maacah, the queen mother, served as regent (cf. 11 Chron. 
13:2). Upon reaching his majority, Asa removed her from the 
regency, along with her followers. The author of the book of 
Kings attributes this punishment by her son to her having 
made an image to an *Asherah (1 Kings 15:11-13). According 
to 11 Chronicles 15:10-16, her removal was part of a general re- 
form that reached its climax in the 15» year of his reign with an 
assembly in Jerusalem of the people who covenanted to “seek 
the Lord, the God of their fathers.” It appears that Asa made 
genuine efforts to remove pagan influences and to restore the 
worship of the Lord in Jerusalem. It is also possible that the re- 
ligious reformation in Judah resulted from a policy that sought 
to attract those circles in the kingdom of Israel who were fa- 
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vorable to the Temple in Jerusalem, and thus make possible 
the reunification of the two kingdoms. The beginning of Asa’s 
reign was peaceful (11 Chron. 13:23; 14:5), leaving him free to 
strengthen his position against possible attacks by outside en- 
emies. He built fortified cities in Judah (14:5-6) adding to the 
chain of the kingdom’s defenses which had been begun by his 
ancestors (see: *Rehoboam). The northern boundary of Judah 
had not been fortified at all prior to his reign. 

After the years of quiet, Asa, like Rehoboam his grandfa- 
ther, was faced with an incursion from the south which forced 
him to go to war. The invader was *Zerah the Nubian (“Cush- 
ite”; cf. 14:8-14) who acted either on his own initiative or in 
collaboration with *Baasha, king of Israel (900-877 B.C.E.). 
From the fortified border post of Mareshah (cf. 11:8), Asa 
pushed Zerah and his armies back as far as Gerar, capturing 
much spoil in the process. As a result of this victory, the tribe 
of Simeon was able to establish itself more fully in the Negev, 
seizing the most important wells and pasture lands. Accord- 
ing to 1 Kings 15:16, there was warfare between the kingdoms 
of Judah and Israel during all of Asa’s reign. Baasha evidently 
recovered most of the territory seized by *Abijah and pro- 
ceeded to fortify Ramah (1 Kings 15:16-22), only five miles 
north of Jerusalem, which was thus, so to speak, held in check. 
This threat caused Asa to turn to *Ben-Hadad 1, son of Tabri- 
mon, son of Hezion, king of *Aram (1 Kings 15:18-19). In re- 
sponse, Ben- Hadad invaded Galilee from the north, breaking 
the defense chain of Naphtali from Ijon and Dan to the west- 
ern shore of *Kinneret (cf. 11 Chron. 16:4). As a result of this 
two-front war, Israel probably lost northern Galilee and was 
compelled, in the south, to withdraw from the Ramah area, 
and Asa occupied Ramah, destroying its fortifications, reusing 
their materials to strengthen the defenses of Gibeah and Miz- 
pah. In so doing he secured his northern boundary, removing 
the danger to the capital. H.L. Ginsberg is of the opinion that 
Asa understood that Judah could not expand northward at the 
expense of Israel in the foreseeable future. Further, it was clear 
to him that the new defense line represented a reasonable di- 
vision between the two kingdoms. 11 Chronicles 15:8 and 17:2 
seem to imply the contrary, but Rudolph has suggested an al- 
ternative interpretation. 

See Rudolph also on the unfavorable picture of the final 
phase of Asa’s reign that is painted by 11 Chronicles 15:19-16:12. 
It has long been suggested that the Chronicler’s account of 
Asa’s sin as a reliance on physicians rather than on YHWH 
(11 Chronicles 16:12) resulted from a *Midrash on the name 
Asa, Aramaic for “physician” 


In the Aggadah 

During the early part of his reign, Asa performed many good 
deeds. Together with Jehoshaphat he destroyed all the idola- 
trous cults (Shab. 56b); and he refortified the cities of Lydda, 
Ono, and Gei ha-Harashim (Meg. 4a). As a reward, he was 
one of the four kings whose wish to defeat his enemies was 
immediately granted (Lam. R., introd. 30). The disease of his 
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ish law when discussing various issues relating to public au- 
thorities. In this respect, one may draw a distinction between 
two different periods in time. Until the mid-1970s, the policy 
in this area was characterized by judicial restraint and mod- 
eration. The court limited its grounds for reviewing public au- 
thorities almost exclusively to those cases where the latter ex- 
ceeded its authority, and avoided intervening in the decisions 
themselves or an examination of their reasonability. 

During this period, Jewish law served as a reference for a 
number of legal procedures in the area of administrative law. 
Thus, for example, Justice Silberg laid down the obligation of 
the public sector to consult with the public prior to making 
appointments to public office (Aboudi case, see below). In a 
number of other cases, the court discussed issues of dismissal 
of public employees (see below). 

In the late 1970s, a major change came about in Israeli 
public law. The public authorities, with all its institutions and 
employees, became one of the most conspicuous focuses of 
Supreme Court rulings in Israel. This effect also became ap- 
parent in other judicial instances. The broadening of the “right 
of standing” in the High Court of Justice and the development 
of additional grounds for judicial review of the actions of the 
public sector (such as reasonability, arbitrariness, discrimi- 
nation, unlawful considerations and so forth) led to massive 
intervention on the part of the judicial authorities in the ac- 
tions of the public sector, and to the development of many 
new laws in this field. 

In view of the little legislation governing public law in 
Israel, it has developed mainly by means of court rulings. 
More than once, those sitting in judgment have taken into 
account sources of Jewish law when studying various related 
issues. In 1980 the Foundations of the Law Act was enacted 
(see *Mishpat Ivri: The Law in the State of Israel), requiring 
the court to refer to the principles of “justice, freedom, in- 
tegrity and peace of Israel’s heritage” in all those cases where 
no answer could be found in the standard legal sources (e.g., 
legislation, case law, analogy). In 1992, two Basic Laws were 
passed - Basic Law: Human Dignity and Freedom; and Ba- 
sic Law: Freedom of Occupation - that also required that the 
sources of Jewish law be examined for the interpretation of 
various basic rights included therein in accordance with “the 
values of a Jewish state.” These acts of legislation made a very 
significant contribution to increasing the degree of recourse 
to the sources in Jewish law dealing in constitutional and ad- 
ministrative law. 

In this context, a most important contribution was made 
by court rulings, especially those of the Supreme Court jus- 
tices, who anchored many of the procedures they established 
in sources of Jewish law. The basis for this was the consider- 
able quantity of material in the field of administrative law in 
Jewish law which, according to Justice Menachem Elon, saw 
“great development and rich creativity with the rise in power 
and status of the Jewish community from the 10" century on- 
ward. The Jewish community in various parts of the Diaspora 
enjoyed broad internal and judicial autonomy and, as a result 
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of the diverse activities of community leadership in various 
public and administrative spheres, numerous principles of 
Jewish administrative law were developed and formulated. In 
some cases this internal autonomy was given, not only to an 
individual community within its own borders, but to associa- 
tions of communities in many parts of the Diaspora, or a large 
number of communities within the bounds of the same asso- 
ciation” (HC 702/79, Goldberg v. Ramat Hasharon Municipal 
Council Head, 34 (4) PD 89; HC 376/81, Lugasi v. Minister of 
Communication et al., 36 (2) PD 467; cf. M. Elon, Ha-Mishpat 
Ha-Ivri, 547ff 558f& Hc 333/78, Bank Leumi Le-Israel Trust 
Company v. Estate Duty Administration, 32 (3) PD 1. 212; HC 
323/81 Wilozni v. Jerusalem Rabbinical Court of Appeals, 36 
(2) pp 741ff.). On the basis of this valuable material, the Israel 
Supreme Court had recourse to various aspects of Jewish law 
when establishing the procedures of Israeli public law. We 
shall present below a general review of the subjects discussed 
in these rulings, in the different judicial instances. 


PUBLIC FIGURES AS “TRUSTEES.” One of the governing 
principles of administrative law in Israel is the conception 
of public figures as “trustees” of the community's assets and 
rights. The status of “trustee,” is known in many legal systems, 
with its origin in the laws of trusteeship in private law, and it 
imposes special obligations on public employees and elected 
public officers. 

With the large-scale creation and development of Jewish 
administrative law from the 10" century onwards, alongside 
the increase in strength and status of the community within 
the framework of internal Jewish autonomy, the concept of 
trusteeship as the essence of the role of the public official was 
also expressed in the terminology of Jewish public adminis- 
tration. Justice Elon (HC 4566/90, David Dekel v. Minister of 
Finance et al., 45 (1) PD 34) pointed out that a foreshadowing 
of the application of the laws of trusteeship with regard to 
public figures is already found in Jewish law, in which com- 
munity leaders and people filling public positions in different 
areas of community life were known as “trustees” or “trustees 
of the congregation” (parnasim or parnasei ha-zibbur; see, for 
example, the responsum of Rabbi Joseph Bonfils (Tov Elem) 
in Resp. Maharam of Rothenberg, 23; cf. Resp. Rashba, vols. 
3:398; 4:112; 5:259, 7:353; Resp. Ribash, 33, 61, 198, 228, 399; 
Tashbez, 1.23; Resp. Rashbash, 287; and cf. Digest of Responsa 
of the Sages of Spain and North Africa, ed M. Elon, Legal Di- 
gest, vol. 2, s.v. Congregation, 414-15). 

This quality of “trustee” was already identified by the 
Sages as attributable to Moses, the leader of Israel (see Prov. 
28:20; Exodus Rabbah 51.1). As “trustee of the community,” ac- 
cording to the Midrash, he took care to ensure that two other 
people would calculate and supervise the money he expended 
from the people’s donations for the Tabernacle (see Ramban, 
Sforno, and Ha-Emek Davar to Gen 47:14). This title for public 
leaders and rulers in the Jewish community expresses the es- 
sential nature of their authority as being entrusted with power 
for the welfare of the community, and everything evolved from 
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the obligations of this trusteeship, in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of justice and integrity of the Jewish heritage. 


THE OBLIGATION OF CONSULTING THE COMMUNITY PRIOR 
TO MAKING AN APPOINTMENT. In one case that came before 
it, the Supreme Court was asked to intervene in the actions of 
the Elections Committee for the Chief Rabbinate (FH 12/60 
Aboudi v. Minister of Religious Affairs et al., PD 14, 2084). In 
this context, Justice Silberg insisted upon the obligation of the 
public authority to consult with the community prior to ap- 
pointing people to public positions (see below). This principle 
is derived from the work of the Tabernacle, prior to which God 
asked Moses to turn to the people of Israel for their opinion as 
to whether he was worthy of the exalted position of building 
the Tabernacle (Ber. 55b). The court quoted the response of 
R. Moses Sofer, who was fiercely critical of the appointment 
of a rabbi against the wishes of the community (Resp. Hatam 
Sofer HM, 19). This principle was also discussed by the Su- 
preme Court in a case relating to the appointment of a rabbi 
to the local council. The presiding judge, Justice Tiirkel, ruled 
that, given that the obligation of consulting the community is 
a fundamental principle in Jewish law for the appointment of 
public officials (see Ber. 55b; Sh. Ar., HM. 3; Resp. Ribash, 271), 
and this obligation had not been fulfilled, the appointed rabbi 
should be disqualified from serving in the position. 


Rights and Obligations of Elected Officials and 
Employees of the Public Authorities 

With regard to the employees of the public sector, Jewish law 
applies the fundamental principle by which authority “was 
entirely created merely to serve the common good, and it has 
nothing of its own” Consequently, the fundamental instruc- 
tion given to those appointed to communal positions is: “In 
the past you were your own master; from now on you are en- 
slaved to the community” (Sifre, at Deut 1:16); and therefore 
those receiving an appointment to serve in a public position 
are told: “Perhaps you think I am giving you a position of 
power? I give you slavery!” (1B Horayot 10a-b) and, according 
to Rashi’s interpretation (ad loc.): “Authority is bondage for a 
man, imposing on him the yolk of the public.” Consequently 
Justice Elon, speaking for the Supreme Court (in the above- 
cited Dekel judgment), drew attention to the Sages’ severe crit- 
icism of “those who accept authority in order to derive ben- 
efit from it” (Pesikta Rabbati 22.2, Ish-Shalom edition, p. 111). 
According to this, the Sages’ denunciation of the community 
leader and member of the public sector who “raises himself 
up above the community” is also understandable (Hag. 5b; 
cf. Maharal of Prague, Netivot Olam, pt. 2, Netiv ha-Onah, 
ch. 5 (Jerusalem, 5731), 12b). From all these, Justice Elon con- 
cluded there that: “Until a person becomes a public figure, he 
is his own master; from the time he becomes a public figure, 
he belongs to the community. He belongs to the community, 
but the community does not belong to him. The authority he 
undertakes is in order that the community may benefit from 
it, not for his own benefit. The appointed community leader 
must support the community, rather than himself, the com- 
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munity leader, being supported by the community and rais- 
ing himself above the community.” 

On the basis of these sources, the Supreme Court con- 
cluded that political appointments made by virtue of connec- 
tions rather than talent are invalid, as: 


A public authority that appoints an employee in public service 
acts as a trustee of the public. And it is an important rule that 
this trusteeship must act with integrity, without extrinsic con- 
siderations, and for the benefit of the community, by whose 
power and on whose behalf the mandate to make the appoint- 
ment is given to the appointing authority... When a public 
figure appoints an employee to the public service on the basis 
of extraneous considerations of political interests, such an ap- 
pointment is invalid and is a form of breach of trust with re- 
gard to the community that has empowered the appointing 
authorities (ibid.). 


In one of its judgments (Cr. A 884/80 State of Israel v. Gross- 
man, 35 (1) PD 412) the Court discussed the State's appeal 
against the acquittal of a senior employee of the Bank of Israel 
charged with fraud and breach of trust after acquiring deben- 
tures, intended for banking institutions and further education 
funding, for members of his own family. Justice Tirkel, in a mi- 
nority opinion, allowed the respondent's acquittal to stand, but 
spoke at length of the obligation of members of public authori- 
ties to avoid any act that might cast suspicion on themselves 
or their actions. In this context, he cited the rules concerning 
the watchmen of the Temple Guard, who were enjoined from 
any action — even the most legitimate - which might cast the 
slightest suspicion of their defrauding the community’s trust, 
in order to fulfill the obligation “that you shall be clear before 
the Lord and before Israel” (Num. 32:22). From this verse, the 
sages inferred that “a man must perform his obligations to the 
community in the same way as he must perform his obliga- 
tions to God” (Ty Shek. 3.2; BT Yoma 28a). 

In another case, the special obligation of the public figure 
to be incorruptible and honest is discussed (HC 400/87 Ka- 
hana v. Speaker of the Knesset, 41 (2) PD 729). Based upon the 
words of Rabbi Israel Isserlein (Terumat ha-Deshen, Pesakim 
u-Ketavim, 214; Rema, Sh. Ar., HM, 37: 22), Justice Elon derived 
this obligation from the analogy made by the Sages between 
the public figure and the judge sitting in judgment. 


A PUBLIC FIGURE AS A WITNESS. ‘The special status of the 
public figure dictates the upholding of his dignity. This mat- 
ter was discussed in a Supreme Court case concerning a lit- 
igant’s request to call a judge as witness and to examine him 
on the stand in the course of a civil suit (LCA 3202/03 State of 
Israel v. Hagai Yosef et al., 58 (3) PD 544-545). In rejecting the 
request, Justice Tirkel based his decision, inter alia, on Jewish 
law, which discusses the importance of maintaining the dig- 
nity of public figures. He quoted Maimonides’ ruling that “The 
community must act with respect towards judges, and be in 
awe of them, nor should he degrade himself or act frivolously 
in their presence, for when a person is appointed as a leader 
over the community, he may not engage in [manual] labor in 
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the presence of three people so as not to be degraded before 
them; all the more so may he not eat and drink in the presence 
of the public” (Hm 8:4; and see also Yad, Sanh. 25.1, 4). 


THE PUBLIC AUTHORITIES DUTY OF GOOD FAITH. One 
of the fundamental rules in law is the duty to act in good 
faith. This duty applies not only to the individual but also, 
and in particular, to the public authorities, who are required 
to act in good faith in their dealings with those who turn to 
them. In one of the appeals to the Supreme Court (HC 376/81 
Lugasi et al. v. Minister of Communications, 36 (2) PD 465), 
Justice Elon based this obligation on the principles of Jewish 
law: “The principle of acting in good faith, both towards the 
individual and towards the community, is based on the an- 
cient precept of ‘and you shall do that which is right and good’ 
(Deut. 6:18). By virtue of this precept, the principle of good 
faith crystallized in the legal system of the State of Israel in the 
aforementioned provisions of the Contract Law (General Sec- 
tion). The term ‘good faith; both in its Jewish sources and in 
ordinary contemporary usage, is synonymous with integrity, 
and represents an overall guiding principle, a kind of ‘royal 
decree; in the entire world of procedure.” Justice Elon further 
wrote that: “Assistance in understanding this concept may be 
found in the sharp and incisive words of Nahmanides (one 
of the Spanish Sages at the end of the 12‘ century), defining 
the essence of behavior which is the opposite of that which 
is righteous and good: Namely, that anyone acting according 
to the technical and formal meaning of the laws of the Torah 
alone, that is, who takes care to adhere only to that which is 
explicitly stated and not to that which is not explicitly men- 
tioned but is implied by the general spirit of the Torah is, in 
the words of the Ramban, a ‘scoundrel with the permission 
of the Torah’ (Nahmanides, Torah Commentary, on Lev 19:2). 
Thus, a lack of good faith on the part of the public authorities 
in discharging an obligation is the behavior of ‘a scoundrel in 
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the service of the public: 


THE PUBLIC AUTHORITIES OBLIGATION TO KEEP THEIR 
PROMISES. The duty of good faith also obliges public authori- 
ties not to renege on promises they have made. Accordingly, 
the Supreme Court has ruled that even a “political agreement” 
binds its signatories, even if it is not treated in the same way 
as a private legal contract. Since no solution was found to this 
matter in the Contracts Law, the Supreme Court turned to 
sources of Jewish law and established this basic principle as 
derived from Jewish Law (HC 1635/90 Jerczewski v. the Prime 
Minister et al., 45 (1) PD 780-781). Thus, for example, Ri- 
bash wrote that the community is not entitled to renege on a 
promise that has been given, “public authorities do not make 
statements in jest [i.e., act as a joker and recant]” (Resp. Ri- 
bash, no. 476), and this was the basis of the Rema’s ruling in 
the Shulhan Arukh (HM 81:1). Justice Elon refers to a golden 
rule in this matter that appears in the response of the Rash- 
bash (Rabbi Solomon ben Simeon Duran), who ruled: “If you 
examine the conduct of all the communities in such a mat- 
ter, you will see that they never revoke or rescind [an agree- 
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ment] ...as it is unseemly for the community to say ‘we were 
mistaken’” (Resp. Rashbash, no. 566; and cf. the response of 
the Raanah, Resp. Mayim Amukim, Teshuvot, no. 63). Justice 
Elon found an instructive explanation of the binding legal va- 
lidity of a public agreement in the words of Rabbi Joseph Co- 
lon, one of the greatest respondents of 15" century Italy: “that 
the agreement of many is pleasant and its paths are the paths 
of peace, and therefore it was said that their words would be 
fulfilled when all were in agreement and together, and none 
of them would be able to recant and destroy the state of truth 
and peace” (Resp. Maharik no. 179 in Lemberg 1797 ed.; in 
Warsaw, 1870 ed., no. 181). 


THE DUTY TO GIVE REASONS FOR A DECISION. Like other 
legal systems, Israeli law also states that, apart from excep- 
tional cases, all public authorities must give reasons for their 
decisions. One of the appeals before the High Court of Justice 
discussed a case in which one of the institutions of the Bar As- 
sociation failed to give the reasons for a certain decision. Jus- 
tice Kister, who discussed this matter (Hc 142/70 Shapira v. the 
District Committee of the Bar Association, 25 (1) PD 333), based 
the public authority’s obligation to give reasons on the basis 
of Jewish law, and the duty of the law court to give reasons for 
its decisions. The source for this appears in the Talmud (Sanh. 
31b), which says that if one of the litigants says “write and tell 
me for what reason I have been judged - you write and tell 
him.” The obligation and conditions of reasoned explanation 
are also set out in the literature of the rabbinical authorities 
(Yad, Sanh. 6.6; Tur & Sh. Ar., HM 14.4, in Rema). 

A number of reasons are given for this in Jewish law: (a) 
to ensure the possibility of review by the Bet Din ha-Gadol 
(High Court) or by another body (Bet ha-Vaad) that may be 
able to determine whether there has been an error in the de- 
cision or not; (see *Appeal); (b) the overall principle, guiding 
all persons, and especially those holding public office, “then 
you shall be clean before the Lord and before Israel” (Num. 
32:22). 

In view of these considerations, the rabbinical authori- 
ties ordered that, in those cases where both parties had agreed 
to be involved in litigation before any body, there was usually 
no reason to give an explanation, unless there was cause for 
suspicion that an error had been made. In addition, the rab- 
binical authorities distinguished between the duty to give a 
broader verbal explanation for the sake of the litigants, and 
the requirement to provide a written explanation. 

With regard to written reasons, which for the most part 
are not necessarily intended to explain to the litigants the rea- 
soning behind the judgment but rather to enable review, it is 
stated in the Nimmukei Yosef Baba Mezia (ibid): “One does not 
write ‘for this reason and for this evidence [i.e., in the sense of 
an argument or proof from halakhic literature], but one writes 
‘so-and-so claimed this and so-and-so responded that, and as a 
result so-and-so was acquitted, and in the Court they knew the 
reasons.” The same ruling was given by the Rema (R. Moses 
Isserles — in the Sh. Ar., HM 14: 4. One of the commentaries 
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on the Shulkhan Arukh, the Sema (ibid., 26), explains: “When 
they (ie., the judges) hear the arguments, they know how to 
rule on them, because there is one law for all of us.” 

On the other hand, Rabbi Jair Hayyim Bacharach, author 
of Resp. Hawvot Yair (whose comments are partially cited in 
Pithei Teshuvah in Sh. Ar., HM 14:10), questioned the Rema’s 
ruling and ruled that a description of the argument or, as it 
might been described in modern legal terms - a description 
of the facts as presented in court, was not sufficient and that it 
was necessary to add the actual legal reasons for the decision. 
In Justice Kister’s opinion, the considerations mentioned in 
the above sources hold true today. Today, as in the past, au- 
thorities discussing the rights of the citizen - and not neces- 
sarily in the courts - should act according to the rule “then 
you shall be guiltless before the Lord and before Israel” or, as 
it is commonly said, “that justice must not only be done, it 
must be seen to be done.” In any event, today too it is difficult 
to provide appropriate review of any decision if the reasons 
for the decision are not known. 

When translating the posekim’s dispute regarding the 
scope of the reasoned explanation into modern terms Justice 
Kister stated that in order to enable review of a particular de- 
cision, it is sufficient for the deciding authorities to provide 
the applicant the set of facts upon which the decision is based; 
the authority reviewing the case will then be able to determine 
whether the authority that decided was in error or not. This is 
the minimum requirement with regard to reasoned explana- 
tion; it may be expected that the authorities will also state its 
legal reasoning, at least in brief. 

The regulations of the rabbinical courts in Israel state 
that “every judgment, in addition to the decision regarding 
the case, must also include: (a) a brief summary of the argu- 
ments of the parties; (b) determination of the important facts; 
(c) reasons for the decision.” 


THE CLAIM OF ESTOPPEL IN ADMINISTRATIVE LAW. One 
of the governing principles of administrative law is that a 
person who was a partner to a particular act may not raise 
arguments against the legality of the act in which he him- 
self participated. This doctrine is known as “estoppel,” and 
has implications for different areas of law, including public 
law. In one of the cases heard before the High Court of Jus- 
tice, the court was required to hear an appeal of a company 
that had participated in the tender issued by a public author- 
ity, and complained that its bid was not accepted (Hc 632/81 
Migda Ltd. v. Minister of Health et al. 35 (2) pp 688). Contrary 
to the positions of Justices Barak and Netanyahu, who sat in 
judgment, Justice Elon was of the minority opinion that the 
appeal should be rejected, on the basis of the theory of estop- 
pel set down in Jewish law: “In cases such as this, the Talmud 
of the Sages says ‘embellish yourself and then embellish oth- 
ers (BM 107b), and in the words of the ancient maxim, when 
one says to another: ‘take the toothpick out of your teeth, the 
other responds: first take the beam out of your eye’ (BB 15b; 
and see Rashi, BB ibid.). 
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ONUS ON THE PUBLIC AUTHORITIES EVEN IN THE AB- 
SENCE OF A KINYAN. One of the characteristics setting the 
public sector apart from others is its obligation to keep prom- 
ises it has made even in the absence of an act of acquisition 
(kinyan) (unlike private law, in which Jewish law demands 
an act of acquisition to create a legal obligation — see entry 
*Acquisition). 

In a ruling dealing with the authority’s obligation to 
honor its undertaking to provide telephones to the country’s 
residents (HC 376/81 Lugasi et al. v. Minister of Communica- 
tions et al. 36 (2) PD 449), Justice Elon based this obligation 
on the sources of Jewish law: “Beginning from the thirteenth 
century the principle was established that any legal transac- 
tion made by the community is binding, even if no such act 
of acquisition (kinyan): ‘for whatever is done by the public 
does not require a kinyan, even if it is something which for a 
kinyan is necessary in the case of an individual” (Resp. Ma- 
haram of Rothenburg, cited in Mordechai, BM 457-458). This 
new principle was applied to various types of legal transac- 
tions, such as employee-employer relations, the laws of guar- 
antee and gifts, and other legal matters in which the public is 
a party (see, for example, Resp. Maharam b. Baruch, Prague, 
no. 38; Resp. Ribash, no. 176; Rema, Sh. Ar., HM 163:6, in Rema; 
204:9; Resp. Mayim Amukkim, section with Responsa of Resp. 
Raanah - R. Eliyahu b. Hayyim, no. 63). The rule that was laid 
down and accepted was: “It is a simple custom, that whatever 
the community leaders agree to do is completely valid even 
without a kinyan” (Resp. Ha-Rosh, 6:19, 21). In addition, a 
number of other fundamental requirements of the laws of 
acquisition in Jewish law, were drastically relaxed for public 
authorities. Thus it was settled that a public authority can pur- 
chase or transfer a thing that has not yet come into existence 
and, contrary to the rule in Jewish Law that an agreement af- 
fected by an asmakhta (i.e., absence of a deliberate and un- 
qualified intent to be bound) is not valid, (see *Asmakhta) it 
was established that there is no defect in asmakhta where the 
public is involved (Resp. Mayim Amukkim, ibid.; R. Moses 
Di Trani, Resp. Mabit, vol.3. no. 228; and see *Contract, the 
Laws of Contract). 

Based on this fundamental assumption, Justice Elon 
further states (Hc 376/81 Lugasi, ibid, p. 470) that “a greater 
degree of seriousness, integrity, and propriety is demanded 
of the public authorities in fulfilling its undertakings than is 
demanded of an individual in the field of private law. For this 
reason, when a representative of a public authority agrees that 
an individual citizen is exempt from a certain payment, this 
admission is binding and has full legal force. If, however, an 
individual makes a similar admission, it is not binding un- 
less he has made it before two witnesses to whom he says ‘you 
are my witnesses, because we presume that admissions given 
only in the presence of the two litigants themselves lacks the 
necessary resolve to constitute valid, admissions, as the party 
making the admission may claim ‘I made the admission in jest’ 
(Sanh. 29a). This is not, however, the case with regard to an 
admission made by a public authority. Why is this so? Because 
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‘although an individual making an admission may claim this, 
it may not be said... of the community making an admission, 
because the community does not make statements in jest” 
(Isaac b. Sheshet Perfet, Resp. Ribash, no. 476 (14 century, a 
leading halakhic authority in Spain and Algiers; and see also 
Rema to Sh. Ar., HM 81:1). To support this, Justice Elon cited 
two incidents recorded in the responsa literature. In the first, 
a question was brought before Rabbi Solomon b. Simeon Du- 
ran (Rashbash; the spiritual leader of the Jewish community 
of Algiers, 158 century), with regard to “a community whose 
custom was to a particular kind of concession for one year, 
as was the practiced in all the communities; and the custom 
of that community was to sell it for one year, but on that oc- 
casion the treasurers of the community sold if for four years, 
and they wished to revoke the sale. May they recant or not?” 
(Resp. Rashbash no. 566). From the responsum, it appears 
that the leaders of the community wanted to revoke the sale 
because, in their opinion, the concession had been sold at a 
price lower than should have been obtained for such a period 
of time. Selling for either more or less than the accepted price 
is called in the Talmud “over-reaching” and when the devia- 
tion from the accepted price is more than one-sixth below the 
fair price, the seller, who is the injured party is entitled to re- 
scind the transaction (BM 49b; and see *Ona‘ah). It was further 
claimed that the concession was sold without an act of acqui- 
sition, and therefore is invalid, because it relates to something 
that has not yet come into existence. The Rashbash rejected 
the arguments of the community, and denied them the right 
to rescind their agreement: 


A sale by the public, even without an act of acquisition, and even 
regarding something that is not yet in existence, and even to 
someone not yet in existence, is valid.... And even if it was their 
custom to sell it [the concession] for one year and they sold it 
for four [years], they cannot rescind the sale... And there is no 
ground for rescinding the sale for this reason, unless the trea- 
surers sold it privately, not in the presence of the community, for 
then the community may rescind the sale, as they sold it con- 
trary to their custom. But if the sale was made in the presence 
of the members of the community, or the majority of them, then 
it may not be rescinded and it is valid; and there is no element 
of over-reaching. If you examine the conduct of all the com- 
munities in this matter you will see that they never revoke or 
rescind [an agreement], neither because it concerns an object 
not yet in existence, nor because of over-reaching... because it 
is unseemly for the community to say: we were mistaken. 


From these words of Rashbash, the High Court of Justice con- 
cluded, per Justice Elon, that the transaction would have been 
invalid had the treasurers not been authorized to engage in 
a transaction of this kind at their own discretion and with- 
out the explicit authority of the community. However, if the 
representatives of the public body did not deviate from their 
authority and are authorized, by the accepted practice of that 
body, to engage in transactions on behalf of the public body 
at their own discretion, then the transaction is valid and the 
public body may not rescind it, even though a transaction of 
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this kind, carried out by an individual, in the field of private 
law, may be rescinded for reasons of mistaken price under the 
laws of over-reaching. Why? Because a greater degree of in- 
tegrity and propriety is demanded of a public authority and 
its representatives; they do not recant the undertakings they 
have made and for which they request the validity of a legal 
transaction, because it is unseemly for them to say that they 
were mistaken in their undertaking. 

Justice Elon also finds support for this fundamental prin- 
ciple concerning the public authorities in another responsum 
by Rabbi Elijah b. Hayyim, the Ranah (Resp. Mayyim Amuk- 
kim, ibid.). In this case, the community leaders agreed with 
one of the town’s residents as to the amount of the tax to be 
paid on his father’s estate. After a while, the community re- 
quested to rescind the agreement made by its representatives, 
claiming that there had been a mistake in the evaluation of the 
estate made by the community representatives. The respon- 
dent objected to a reappraisal and argued that the agreement 
he had reached with the community leaders was binding with 
regard to the entire community. Ranah first examined the duty 
imposed upon the court to be most meticulous in ensuring 
that public funds are not misused. Nevertheless, he rejected 
the arguments of the public authorities, by virtue of the fun- 
damental principle that “every act undertaken by the leaders 
of the community to whom the affairs of the community are 
entrusted is valid, and the community may not retract, even if 
it is evident that the community leaders erred in the matter.” 
On the basis of this response, Justice Elon established a basic 
principle in public law: “The undertaking made by a public 
authority or its representatives within the framework of their 
powers, with the intention that it have legal force, is binding 
on the public authority, and it cannot retract it, even if such 
an undertaking, were it to be made by an individual in the 
area of private law, could have been rescinded and revoked. 
A public authority which has assumed an undertaking must 
fulfill it with a greater degree of integrity and propriety, over 
and above what the law requires of an individual as to such 
an undertaking in private law.” This guiding principle, based 
upon Jewish law, has served as the foundation for many other 
rulings in later years and determined the obligation of the ad- 
ministrative authorities to fulfill promises it has made, even if 
these are not accompanied by a formal undertaking as is cus- 
tomary in private law. 


THE OBLIGATION OF PUBLIC AUTHORITIES TO ACT OVER 
AND ABOVE THE LETTER OF THE LAW. Alongside the obli- 
gation of the public authorities to uphold their undertakings 
even if given in the absence of any formal act of acquisition, 
there are other cases in which the public authority is relieved 
of fulfilling duties that exist in private law. In the Lugasi ruling 
mentioned above (Hc 376/81 Lugasi et al. v. Minister of Com- 
munications et al. 36 (2) PD 449), Justice Elon further states 
that, notwithstanding the fact that in the world of Jewish law 
there is a duty, in special circumstances, to act over and above 
the letter of the law, even when the litigant is exempt from this 
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by the law (see, for example, BM 83a; BK 55b-56a), this duty 
does not always exist in the case of a public authority. The 
reason is that the individual is required, in certain circum- 
stances, to uphold the general rule “Favor him with your own 
property and give it to him” (Hul. 154a); but this is not the case 
for a public authority which, when exempted by the law, may 
not make payment to an individual from public funds on the 
basis of an extra-legal obligation. In this case, the public au- 
thority would be favoring an individual at the expense of the 
general public - since the public authority acts as a trustee 
for the funds and rights of the general public - and it is not 
entitled to do so. The rule is “Favor him with your own prop- 
erty and give it to him but not from public funds” (see also 
the discussion in the Rabbinical Court on this subject, in File 
517/5714 (Jer) p. 171.) 


CAPACITY AND DISMISSAL OF PUBLIC EMPLOYEES. The 
subject of the capacity of public employees to serve in a pub- 
lic position, and their dismissal, has come up before the Su- 
preme Court on a number of occasions, and more than once 
the court has had recourse to the sources of Jewish law to 
support its rulings. Thus, for example, a particular case (HC 
290/65 Altgar v. Head of the Municipality, 20 (1) PD 29) con- 
cerned a municipality employee dismissed from his position 
due to inappropriate behavior. Among other arguments, the 
employee claimed that he had been dismissed without being 
given an appropriate “right to plead” and to respond to the 
charges against him. In his discussion of this matter, Justice 
Kister set out the reasons for dismissal of a public employee 
in Jewish law. The talmudic rule is that “one never removes 
[a person] from leadership within Israel,” but this rule does 
not apply to an employee who has “sinned” - i-e., who was in- 
volved in a serious transgression or behaved in a way that is 
not fitting to his position - nor does it apply to one who was 
initially appointed for a fixed period of time. 

On the basis of Maimonides’ rulings (Klei Mikdash 4:21), 
Justice Kister wrote that a public employee may not be dis- 
missed merely because of a bad rumor that has been spread 
about him (Resp. Rambam no. 111), and that the public au- 
thorities should act with propriety and in good faith in the dis- 
missal process (with regard to the public authorities obligation 
to act in good faith, see above). Since members of the public 
sector are like judges, they must be scrupulous in upholding 
legal procedure and in providing an appropriate opportunity 
for the employee to make his arguments heard before decid- 
ing in his case (see below). 

In another case, the Supreme Court ruled, per Justice 
Kister, that in the interests of the public’s benefit there was 
a duty to dismiss a public employee who was negligent in 
his job and did not carry it out properly despite being 
cautioned, and to employ in his stead someone who was fair 
and honest. This rule is based upon the words of the Hazon 
Ish, Rabbi Abraham Isaiah Karelitz (second half of the 20 
century) (Hc 218/65 Gabbai v. Jerusalem Municipality, 20 (1) 
PD 48). 
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In discussing these issues, the Supreme Court included 
the obligation to consider, inter alia, the damage that may en- 
sue to the family of an employee threatened with dismissal, 
who is dependent upon him for its livelihood. This consider- 
ation has an important place in the sources of Jewish law, and 
expresses the balance between the interests of the community 
and the interests of the individual (See Hc 192/68 Bashkin v. 
Mayor of Tel Aviv, 22 (2) pp 748; Rabbi Avraham Halevi Ho- 
rovitz, Zur Yaakov, end of §195). 

Another case (ALA 1/68 Anon. v. Attorney General, 22 
(1) PD 676), discusses the terms set in Jewish law for restor- 
ing a public employee to his position after serving a sentence. 
In this matter, the authority must be convinced that the em- 
ployee has completely repented of his ill deeds (HM 34.33, in 
the words of Rema). In extreme cases, such as the case of a 
man who has committed murder, he is never returned to his 
position (Yad, Sanh. 17:8). 

Justice Kister emphasized that, notwithstanding that 
Jewish law regards the rehabilitation of those who repent as 
an overarching principle (see *Punishment) and believes in 
the possibility of complete rehabilitation, it is cautious with 
regard to one who has transgressed and repented serving in 
a public position of trust. Rambam already ruled that people 
in various public positions who have failed in carrying out 
their position, even in error, “are dismissed without notice, 
for there is permanent notice upon them, as they act as pub- 
lic agents” (Yad, Sekhirut 10.7, according to BM 109a; and see 
also Sh. Ar., HM 306). With regard to restoration to their for- 
mer position, Justice Kister says that, according to Jewish law, 
when the case in question involves dismissal due to a crime, 
a particularly stringent examination is carried out, to assure 
that they may be regarded as trustworthy in the future, as to 
whether repentance is indeed complete, or whether the court 
is being deceived or not (Sh. Ar., HM 34.33, end of the Rema’s 
comments; and cf. Bet Yosef ad loc. See also the article by 
Justice Kister, “Gishat ha-Yehadut la-Avaryan u-le-Shikkumo 
(“The Jewish Approach to the Criminal and his Rehabilita- 
tion” (Hebrew), Ha-Praklit, 25, 485-86). 

This issue was discussed at length in another Supreme 
Court ruling dealing with the capacity of a criminal who has 
served his sentence to return and serve in public office (Hc 
1935/93 Mahfoud v. Minister of Religious Affairs et al., 48 (1) 
PD 768-769). Based on Jewish law, Justice Elon writes about 
the duty to balance between the desire to prevent a stain on 
the reputation of the public service and a loss of public trust 
in it, and the basic principle of rehabilitation in Jewish law, 
which has even been anchored in legislation by the Knesset 
in the Crime Register and Rehabilitation of Offenders Law, 
5741 — 1981 (on this issue, see also: ALA 18/84 Carmi v. State 
Prosecutor, 44 (1) PD 373-381). 


RULES OF NATURAL JUSTICE AND THE RIGHT TO PLEAD. 
One of the basic rules in the theory of administrative law re- 
quires the public authorities to uphold “the rules of natural 
justice” - among which, the right to hear a person's arguments 
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before making a decision liable to affect his rights. Justice Sil- 
berg, who discussed this issue (HC 3/58 Berman v. Minister of 
Interior, 12 PD 1493), noted that English law of the 18** cen- 
tury (The King against the Chancellor, Master and Scholars of 
the University of Cambridge (1723), 93 ER 698, 704) already re- 
garded the Torah as the source of this obligation, in the words 
God spoke to Adam before his expulsion from the Garden 
of Eden (Genesis 3: 9-11). Justice Silberg expanded and ex- 
tended this obligation to “hear the other party” when talking 
about a judicial or quasi-judicial authorities, based upon many 
sources in Jewish law, including the words of Rabbi Moses 
Isserles (leading rabbinic authority in Poland, 16" century), 
who discussed it at length in his responsa (Resp. Rema, no. 
108). The Rema saw this principle as already well-established 
in the Torah precept of “hearing your brothers.” In addition 
to the aforementioned proof from Adam, the Rema adds that 
it is also possible to learn this principle from other cases: e.g., 
God calling upon Cain to hear his arguments before imposing 
the punishment. Similarly, in the case of Sodom the Sages de- 
rived from God’s words “I will go down and see” (Gen. 18:21), 
that the judge may not make his ruling until he has heard and 
understood the arguments of the accused (Hc 10/59 Vicky Levy 
v. The Rabbinical Court, 13 PD 1187; and see the High Court 
judgment in Altgar cited above. Judge Leron of the Beersheba 
District Court also based his decision upon the source in 
App.31/81 Ben-Simon v. State of Israel, PSM 5742 (1) 438). 

‘The basic principle of the “duty to hear” was among the 
reasons invoked by Justice Elon in stating the husband's right 
to be a party to his wife’s application to terminate a pregnancy, 
as one liable to be affected by a decision on this matter (cA 
413/80 Plonit v. Ploni, 35 (3) PD 88). (See *Abortion). Justice 
Elon based this decision, among other things, on a statement 
by the Sages to the effect that “there are three partners in the 
creation of man: God, his father and his mother” (Kid. 30b), 
which requires that the husband's position be heard prior to 
taking a decision with regard to aborting the fetus. 


PROHIBITION AGAINST CONFLICT OF INTEREST. One of the 
basic rules in the theory of public authority and administrative 
law, arising from the “rules of natural justice,’ is the prohibi- 
tion against a public employee being in a position of “conflict 
of interest” when coming to decide on a certain matter. This 
conflict of interests may arise from a personal interest that he 
has in a particular matter under discussion, or from an insti- 
tutional interest on the part of the entity he is representing. In 
a number of Supreme Court rulings (Hc 291/72 Rubinstein v. 
Elections Committee for the Chief Rabbinate Council, 26 (2) PD 
279; HC 91/74 Gabara et al. v. The District Court, 28 (2) PD 526; 
HC 21/66 Katabi v. Chairman of Kiryat Ekron Local Council, 20 
(2) PD 108), the Supreme Court (per Justices Haim Cohn and 
Kister) referred to the sources of Jewish law in order to high- 
light this prohibition, and in particular to a ruling concerning 
judges, by which a judge cannot sit in judgment on any issue 
in which he has any kind of benefit (Sh. Ar., HM 8.12). The Tal- 
mudic sages went to the extent of disqualifying a judge whose 
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interest in the case was no more than that of any other inhab- 
itants of a town whose Torah scroll had been stolen: 


Ifa scroll of the Law belonging to the inhabitants of a town has 
been stolen, the judges of that town must not try him [the al- 
leged culprit]. If a man says: Distribute a maneh to the inhabit- 
ants of my town [and it is stolen], the judges of that town must 
not try him [the alleged culprit] (BB 43a). And Rosh ruled that 
if a person avoided paying tax, the town’s judges, to whom the 
tax was paid, were not entitled to judge him: “it is obvious that 
he should not be judged by them, because how can they judge 
themselves as they have a part in the claim” (Resp. Ha-Rosh, 
58.7). The analogy between elected public figures and judges im- 
plies that the obligation to avoid conflict of interest applies both 
to employees in public services and to elected public figures. 


In another case (ss 2/73, Ploni v. State of Israel, 28 (1) PD 370), 
Justice Kister stated, again on the basis of sources in Jewish 
law, that every public employee must avoid making use of 
his subordinates for his own personal purposes. According 
to Rabbi Jonah Gerondi (a contemporary of Nahmanides) in 
his book Shaarei Teshuvah, (Sect. 3. 60), one who is in charge 
of others is entitled, and even required, to demand of these 
employees that they carry out their work in the service, and 
no more than that. 


PROHIBITION AGAINST “LEAKS.” In one case (HC 264/70 
Mizrachi v. the Committee for Appointing Dayyanim, 24 (2) 
PD 229), the High Court of Justice, per Justice Kister, estab- 
lished the obligation on the part of the public authorities to 
maintain confidentiality with regard to information, which if 
disclosed might harm another. Justice Kister based this obli- 
gation on the verse “He that goes about as a talebearer reveals 
secrets” (Prov. 11:13), and on the words of Rabbi Israel Meir 
Ha-Cohen of Radin, in his famous book Hafez Hayyim (Hil- 
khot Lashon ha-Ra, 2.11). 


NON-JUSTICIABILITY. Alongside judicial review of the ac- 
tions of the implementing authorities by the court, there are 
certain areas that “are not justiciable” and which the court 
avoids dealing with, such as military considerations, foreign 
policy and so forth. In one case, the High Court of Justice dis- 
cussed the question of the judicial review of orders issued by the 
security authorities (Hc 302/72 Abu Hilu v. Government of Israel, 
27 (2) PD 184-185). In rejecting the petition, the Supreme Court, 
in a decision by Justice Kister, ruled that the Court would not 
pass issues of this kind under its judicial review. Among other 
things, he based this position on the distinction that exists in 
Jewish law in this respect: alongside the provision that the king 
may embark on a voluntary war only with the consent of the 
Sanhedrin, in the case of a just war, such as “saving Israel from 
a foreign power, he does not require the permission of the San- 
hedrin, and his decision is not subject to judicial review (Yad, 
Melakhim 5:1-2; S. Arieli, Mishpat ha-Milhamah, pp. 96, 179; 
E.Y. Waldenberg, Hilkhot Medinah, vol. 2, chs. 4-5). 


DEVIATING FROM AUTHORITY. One of the most impor- 
tant grounds for judicial review is ultra vires. The basic rule 
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in public law, known as the “principle of legality,’ states that, 
unlike a private individual, a public authority may not carry 
out any action whatsoever unless it has obtained explicit au- 
thority to perform this action by law or by virtue of the law. 
In an appeal hearing in the Supreme Court, the issue of the 
ability of a local authority to impose imposts on a resident 
without explicit authorization to do so by law was discussed 
(Cr. A 656/76 Ha-Giva ha-Aduma Co. v. Rishon le-Zion Mu- 
nicipality, 30 (3) PD 823). Justice Haim Cohn stated that not 
only was this impost improper, as a deviation from authority, 
but that it even involved an element of robbery. He supported 
this position with Maimonides’ words with regard to the King’s 
Law: “‘that the king may cut down trees and destroy houses, 
and even more so collect taxes so as to build roads or bridges. 
In what case? That of a king whose coin is valid... But if his 
coin is not valid, then he is like a robber with a strong arm or 
a gang of armed bandits whose laws are not law, and this king 
and all who work for him are robbers in every respect’ (Yad, 
Gezeilah ve-Aveidah 5.18). The king’s ‘coin is valid’ when he 
carries out actions and decrees with the authorization of the 
people of that land; consequently, one can say that the mu- 
nicipality’s ‘coin’ is valid when it imposes taxes and collects 
money, either with the authorization of the legislator or with 
the consent of the taxpayer. Without explicit and unequivo- 
cal authorization and without the agreement of the taxpayer, 
a requirement to pay for the sake of providing a deposit is a 
form of ‘royal robbery’ which does not justify taking money 
from its owner.” 


DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY. Administrative law has de- 
veloped various rules relating to the right of a public figure to 
delegate authorities to another person. The basic principle is 
that, so long as the authority in question is mainly technical 
(such as the erection of signposts) there is nothing to prevent 
one person from delegating authority to another. By contrast, 
an authority involving an element of discretion may not be 
delegated, as it has been granted to a particular person and 
not to another. The Supreme Court had recourse a number of 
times to the sources of Jewish law in this matter. In one case 
(HC 380/74 Salman v. National Labor Court in Jerusalem, 30 
(1) PD 501) the issue of the dismissal of an employee was dis- 
cussed. Justice Berenson held that where a local authority has 
a number of panels authorized to make decisions, not every 
matter needs to come before the highest instance. He anchored 
this decision in a verse from the Torah, regarding the advice 
given to Moses by Jethro (Exod. 18:22): “and it shall be, that 
every great matter they shall bring unto thee, but every small 
matter they shall judge themselves.” 

In another ruling (Hc 702/79 Goldberg v. Sherman, 34 (4) 
PD 85), discussing the ability of the head of a local authority 
to delegate authority to his deputies, Justice Elon developed 
the doctrine of “delegation of authority” in administrative 
law, utilizing the response of Rabbi Isaac ben Sheshet Perfet 
(Ribash, halakhic authority, Spain-North Africa, end of 14” 
century—beginning of 15" century) to a question asked by 
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the leaders of the Barcelona community (Resp. Ribash 228). 
The question concerned a public regulation (see *Takkanot 
ha-Kahal) enacted in a particular community in the Catalo- 
nia district, in which three of the community’s leaders, called 
“trustees,” were authorized, along with the community's court, 
to select a group of 30 people to supervise various community 
matters, in particular matters relating to the division of the tax 
burden and the manner of its collection. The trustees, who did 
not succeed in reaching an agreed position, attempted to del- 
egate their authorities to two other people, but certain mem- 
bers of the community objected to this. Ribash accepted the 
arguments of those who objected to the delegation, stating that 
the authority conveyed upon a person elected by the commu- 
nity, whose performance involved a degree of “reasoning and 
consideration,” must be carried out by that individual, unless 
there is an explicit provision enabling the position holder to 
delegate his position to another (see also HC 2303/90 Philipo- 
vitz v. Ministry of Justice, 46 (1) PD 425-426). 


ADMINISTRATIVE DISCRETION. One of the most impor- 
tant issues in administrative law concerns the obligation of a 
public authority to exercise its discretion before taking a de- 
cision on any matter. The components of this discretion and 
the scope of judicial review over the manner in which it is ex- 
ercised are frequently discussed in court rulings. In one case, 
the basic principle of independent exercise of discretion was 
established, based upon sources of Jewish law. The court held 
that the obligation of trust imposed upon an official elected to 
a given institution, required it to act in accordance with rel- 
evant considerations and in accordance with his convictions, 
even if this contradicted the partisan interests of the body that 
elected him and sent him to that elected institution (Hc 24/66, 
Malkah v. Seri Levy, 20 (2) PD 657); cf. Elon, Authority and 
Power in the Jewish Community (Hebrew) p. 29). 


INCORRUPTIBILITY AND SINCERITY. One of the laws con- 
cerning public administration states that the court will not 
review an action involving an appellant wishing to appeal the 
decision of a public authority if he appears before the court 
with “unclean hands” - that is, if he is himself a criminal or 
is concealing facts from the court. Justice Tirkel based this 
ruling on a passage from Psalms (24:3-4): “Who shall ascend 
into the mountain of the Lord, and who shall stand in his holy 
place? He that hath clean hands and a pure heart; who hath 
not taken my name in vain and hath not sworn deceitfully” 
(LCA 5072/00 Izzy Yogev Industries Ltd. v. Abu Bros. Lock- 
smiths, 55 (2) PD 309). 


Takkanot Kahal (community enactments) and the 
Responsa Index 

A major contribution to the rules and laws concerning pub- 
lic authorities in Jewish law was made by a number of digests 
appearing in recent years. Among these, we should particu- 
larly note the Legal Digest of Responsa Literature from Spain 
and North Africa (edited by M. Elon), and its counterpart 
from Ashkenaz, France, and Italy (edited by B. Lifschitz and 
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A. Shochetman), containing many entries (such as commu- 
nity, community regulation) dealing with various aspects of 
public administration law. An important source concerning 
the legal status of the public authorities and its employees 
are the community records (see *Takkanot ha-Kahal) which 
have been published in recent years, containing rich material 
on the history of public authority, its rules and procedures, 
rights and obligations. 
[Aviad Hacohen (24 ed.)] 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS. Public relations as a profession de- 
veloped in the 20 century, mainly in the U.S. Until the begin- 
ning of the 20" century public relations was a refined form of 
propaganda employed almost exclusively to defend a move- 
ment, cause, or individual or institution, regardless of merit 
or social significance. Among the first Jews in the field were 
Moses Lindo of South Carolina, who made skillful use of pub- 
licity to promote the export of American indigo in the years 
before the Revolution, and Henry Castro, a French Jew who 
publicized Texas among European Jews in 1844 as an agent of 
the Republic of Texas. Henry Zeltner was a U.S. government 
press agent in New York City during and after the 1863 draft 
riots. Twenty years later his son, Louis, served as publicity man 
for Theodore Roosevelt when he was police commissioner of 
New York City. The country’s first financial publicity agency 
was founded by Albert Frank in 1872 to obtain free newspa- 
per space for stockbrokers. Rudolph Guenther set up a simi- 
lar agency in 1892, and later the Albert Frank-Guenther law 
firm became the leading financial publicity organization. Gus 
J. Karger (1866-1924), a vice president of the firm, was the 
press chief of William Howard Taft’s 1908 presidential cam- 
paign and director of the Republican Party’s press bureau in 
the 1912 presidential election. 

Modern public relations took shape during World War 
1 with the formation of the U.S. Committee on Public In- 
formation. This first organized use of all the tools and tech- 
niques of publicity as an offensive measure for mobilizing the 
power of mass opinion demonstrated to business, indus- 
try, government, and private institutions the value of public 
relations. This committee was the training ground for two 
young men, Carl Byoir (1888-1957) and Edward L. *Bernays, 
who became major forces in raising public relations to a pro- 
fession. Byoir helped distribute 40,000,000 of the famous 
red, white, and blue texts on war aims abroad, publicized the 
draft, interpreted American war objectives throughout the 
world, and was on Woodrow Wilson's press staff at the Ver- 
sailles Peace Conference. He also served as public relations 
adviser to Thomas G. *Masaryk, first president of Czecho- 
slovakia. He was the originator of the Franklin D. Roosevelt 
birthday balls that raised millions for polio victims and led 
to the establishment of the National Foundation for Infan- 
tile Paralysis. 
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It was Bernays who coined the term “public relations 
counselor” and gave the profession its first code and set of 
principles. He also wrote the first book on the subject, Crys- 
tallizing Public Opinion, in 1923, and taught the first college 
course in public relations at New York University in 1930. Be- 
fore his retirement in the late 1950s, Bernays represented some 
of the nation’s largest corporations and newspapers as well as 
government agencies and social and health organizations. 

The Europe of World War 1 was also the training ground 
for Benjamin Sonnenberg (1901-_), who began his flamboyant 
career as a writer of publicity stories for the ‘American Jewish 
Joint Distribution Committee. He launched his own firm in 
1924 and became a highly successful adviser to corporations, 
entertainment and literary personalities, and big businessmen. 
George Weissman (1919-1978), who rose from public relations 
director to president of the Philip Morris Co., learned the art 
in the Sonnenberg office. Out of the Byoir firm came Kal- 
man Druck, later head of his own firm, and Edward Gottlieb. 
Druck was one of the key figures in uniting the Public Rela- 
tions Society of America and the American Public Relations 
Association (APRSA) into a single professional organization. 
He headed the committee that developed the system for ac- 
crediting practitioners. Gottlieb, famed for coining the perma- 
nent-wave slogan “Which twin has the Toni?” was responsible 
for popularizing French champagne in the U.S. 


Public Relations in Entertainment and Sport 
In the 1920s and 1930s, most Jews in public relations were not 
in industry but in the world of entertainment, in the film in- 
dustry. One of the earliest motion picture press agents was 
Mike Newman, promotion director for Columbia Pictures, 
who made Mary Pickford an international celebrity. Howard 
Dietz was the publicity agent who in 1917 devised Leo the Lion 
as the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer trademark. He spread the mala- 
propisms of Samuel *Goldwyn for many years before becom- 
ing press chief for *Loew’s. Another film public relations pio- 
neer was Charles Einfeld (1901-1974) of Warner Bros. Studios, 
who trained scores of people in motion picture promotion. He 
introduced the movie trailer and the premiere junket. Harry 
Reichenbach was an outstanding press agent from 1915 to 1930, 
as was Irving Strouse in the 1930s. Bernard Sobol was the man 
who made Flo *Ziegfeld’s Follies a national institution before 
World War 11. Sydney Eiges and Sid Garfield were publicity 
chiefs for the National Broadcasting Company and Columbia 
Broadcasting System respectively. Many of the leading stage 
and movie personalities were represented by Henry C. Rogers 
of Hollywood. The public relations resourcefulness of Henry 
Meyer converted Miami Beach from a winter playground for 
the rich to a year-round resort for people of modest means. 
The bathing beauty contests that became internationally fa- 
mous were Meyer’s brain children. Hal Cohen, Meyer’s suc- 
cessor, built up the Florida resort even more. 

Many of the best-known professional sports enterprises 
had Jewish public relations directors. Haskell Cohen was the 
public relations chief of the National Basketball Association. 
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Robert Fishel and Harold Weisman were the public relations 
directors of the New York Yankees and the New York Mets 
respectively. Joe Goldstein, who promoted Roosevelt Race- 
way, began as a publicity man at the old Madison Square Gar- 
den. Irving Rudd, who handled public relations at Yonkers 
Raceway, grew up in small-time boxing club publicity. Harry 
Markson was for years the public relations man for Mike Ja- 
cobs, the leading fight promoter of Madison Square Garden. 
Joe Reichler handled public relations for the Baseball Com- 
missioner of America. 


Public Relations in Politics and Public Affairs 

Events flowing from the depression of the 1930s and the New 
Deal, and later from World War 11, were responsible for the 
immense expansion of public and private public relations 
in which Jews came to play an increasingly significant role. 
Charles Michelson (1869-1947), brother of the scientist Albert 
A. *Michelson, who became press director of the Democratic 
National Committee in 1929, was the ablest political publicist 
of his time. Mike Straus, who went to Washington with the 
New Deal, was the highly effective public relations director of 
the Department of the Interior under Harold C. Ickes. 

One of the founders of the American College Public Re- 
lations Association in 1917 was Bernard Sobel, information 
director of Purdue University. An early president of this old- 
est organized group of publicists was Louis Boochever, public 
relations director of Cornell University in the 1920s, and later 
national public relations director of the American Red Cross. 
George Hecht, publisher of Parents Magazine, was the founder 
in 1919 of Better Times, the first publication to publicize social 
work. Six years later he established the Social Legislation In- 
formation Service as a public relations lobby. Louis Resnick 
(1892-1941), for 15 years public relations director of the Na- 
tional Society for the Prevention of Blindness, set many of the 
standards used in social welfare publicity during his years as 
information director of the National Safety Council. In 1935 
he became the first information director of the newly estab- 
lished U.S. Social Security Administration. Harold Levy, for 
many years on the staff of the Russell Sage Foundation, was 
one of the pioneers of social work publicity. Irving Rimer was 
the third executive director of the National Public Relations 
Council on Health and Welfare, and his successor was Harold 
Weiner. Rimer later became public relations director of the 
American Cancer Society. Sol Lifson was for a long time di- 
rector of public information for the National Tuberculosis and 
Respiratory Diseases Association. Another pioneer in social 
work publicity was Viola Paradis, who headed public relations 
for the *National Council of Jewish Women. Bernard Roloff 
introduced the “crusade for mercy” theme as public relations 
director of the United Fund for Chicago, one of the largest 
community chests. Victor Weingarten made the Child Wel- 
fare League widely known. From 1923 to 1936 Herbert Selig- 
man was public relations director of the National Association 
of Colored People, and Frances Adlerstein directed public re- 
lations for the Travelers Aid Association. 
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feet with which he was afflicted (1 Kings 15:23), however, was 
his punishment for having pressed even students of the Law 
and newly marrieds into military service (Sot. 10a); his was the 
disease referred to in David’s curse of Joab (11 Sam. 3:29) “Let 
there not faileth from the house of Joab one... that leaneth 
on a staff” (Sanh. 48b). Although Asa retained the magnifi- 
cent throne of Solomon from among the treasures which he 
took from Zerah the Ethiopian (Esth. R. 1:2), he gave the rest 
to Hadrimon the son of Tabrimon (Pes. 119a), which was ac- 
counted a grievous sin (SOR 17). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bright, Hist, 214-6, 220, 232; Albright, Arch 
Rel, 157ff.; J. Morgenstern, Amos Studies (1941), 224 ff; Noth, Hist 
Isr, index; Ginsberg, in: Fourth World Congress of Jewish Studies, 
1 (1967), 91; Yeivin, in: BJPES, 10 (1944), 116ff.; Kittel, Gesch, in- 
dex; W. Rudolph, Chronikbuecher (1955). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
S. Japhet, 1 & 11 Chronicles (1993), 701-13; M. Cogan, 1 Kings (aB, 
2000), 395-404. 


A.S.A. The Academic Sports Association (A...) of Israel 
was established in 1952 by the Sports Committee of the He- 
brew University, the Technion in Haifa, and the Tel Aviv 
School of Law and Economics, but subsequently students from 
other Israeli institutions of higher learning (in Tel Aviv, Haifa, 
Rehovot, and Beersheba) also joined. The Association stimu- 
lates interest in sports in an age group which generally tends 
to show no special concern for physical activity and promotes 
physical exercise among Israeli academicians. 

A.S.A. activity focuses on four areas: physical education 
classes in the universities for students and academic staff; 
team sports at the national league level; a.s.a. champion- 
ship competitions in 15 different sports; and participation in 
international competitions. The Association is a member of 
national sports institutions in Israel and since 1953 has been a 
member of the International Federation of University Sports- 
men (F.1.8.U.), and as such participates in the “Student Olym- 
pics” (the Universiada) every two years. Each year a different 
university is chosen to host the a.s.a. International Games 
(since 1969), and in addition there has been an international 
championship for windsurfing (since 1985) and winter games 


(since 1997) in Elath. 
[Yehoshua Alouf (2"4 ed.)] 


ASAD, HAFEZ AL- (1930-2000), president of Syria. Asad 
was born in Qardaha, an Alawi village in northeast Syria, toa 
poor peasant family. Although born to the Alawi sect (a het- 
erodox offspring of Shi‘a Islam, regarded as “heretic” by many 
Sunni Muslims), Asad was also educated as a Syrian-Arab na- 
tionalist in the predominantly Arab-Sunni town of Latakia. 
At the age of 17 he joined the newly formed Ba‘th party and 
reportedly volunteered in 1948 to fight against the newborn 
State of Israel. Like many Alawi (and Druze) youngsters, Asad 
enlisted in the Syrian military in 1952, and in 1955 graduated 
with honors from the Air Force Academy in Aleppo. He was 
appointed a wing commander in the Syrian air force in 1957 
after his party, the Ba‘th, had mustered significant influence 
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in the Syrian military and politics. Asad took an active part in 
the March 1963 revolution; and at the end of 1964 he was ap- 
pointed commander of the air force with the rank of general. 
His rapid rise was not only a result of his Ba‘thist affiliation but 
also of his unique qualities of leadership: ruthlessness, organi- 
zation, manipulation, secrecy, patience, and coolness. 

In February 1966, as number two to his fellow Alawi of- 
ficer, Salah Jadid, Asad co-led the “neo-Ba‘th” coup (the 13" 
coup in Syria) and was appointed also as minister of defense, 
a position which he used to strengthen his military power 
base. Despite the crushing defeat of the military in the 1967 
war against Israel, Asad managed to shift the blame to the 
civilian Ba‘thist leaders. Backed by the army command, he 
seized power in Damascus on November 16, 1970, deposing 
and jailing Jadid and his followers and thus opening a new 
era in Syrian history, politics, and society. On March 12, 1971, 
Asad was elected as Syria's president, by 99.2% of the vote in 
a national referendum, where he was the only candidate. He 
was subsequently reelected every seven years with 96% to 
99% of the vote and served as president until his death on 
June 10, 2000. 

Asad was the first Syrian ruler in modern Syrian history 
to dominate his country and people for 30 years. Establishing 
a personal-authoritarian regime, he was able to bring about 
significant achievements but also suffered major setbacks to 
Syria, in the domestic, regional, and international arenas. 

First, he achieved unprecedented political stability in the 
country, which had been previously characterized by nearly 
nonstop military coups and countercoups. Yet this stability 
was realized not only through socio-political mobilization and 
cooptation, but also with an iron fist, mass arrests, and mur- 
der, torture, and other violations of human rights. The most 
notorious event was the Hama massacre of February 1982; at 
least 20,000 people were killed by the army, quelling a major 
rebellion by the “Muslim Brothers.” 

Asad’s rule was also marked by significant socio-eco- 
nomic mobility of the lower, rural classes, notably the Alawi 
minority, and development of the educational and health sys- 
tems as well as the economic infrastructure, but also by fail- 
ure to solve the big problems of corruption, mismanagement, 
unemployment in the public sector, and tense intercommu- 
nal relations. 

Asad succeeded in creating a powerful army and strong 
independent state, also exercising regional influence, par- 
ticularly over Lebanon, which in 1989 become a de facto 
Syrian protectorate. Earlier, in 1980, Asad established a stra- 
tegic alliance with the revolutionary Iranian Islamic regime. 
Asad backed Iran in the devastating war with Ba‘thist Iraq 
(1980-88) and, from 1982, coordinated with Teheran support 
of Hizbullah’s military struggle against Israel. 

Asad was defeated in his wars with Israel in 1967, 1973, 
and 1982 (in Lebanon) and failed to reach a strategic balance 
with the Jewish state. During the 1990s, with American in- 
ducements, he was engaged in a peace process with Israel. 
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Anna *Rosenberg, who served as assistant secretary of 
defense under President Truman, later became a highly suc- 
cessful public relations expert for big business. When he re- 
tired from newspaper work, Herbert Bayard *Swope, the re- 
nowned managing editor of the New York World, was public 
relations adviser to Bernard M. *Baruch and to many gov- 
ernment agencies and business firms. In the 1950s, Sydney S. 
Baron was the publicity director of Tammany Hall. The cro 
Political Action Committee’s public relations director was Al- 
lan Reitman, and David B. Charney had the same post with 
the International Teamsters’ Union. Frank Mankiewicz was 
the press director for Senator Robert F. Kennedy, and held 
the same post in the unsuccessful effort of Senator George 
McGovern to win the 1968 Democratic presidential nomi- 
nation. 


Public Relations in the Jewish Community 

‘The rise of the public relations man in Jewish communal life 
was a post-World War 1 phenomenon directly attributable 
to major events and developments in Jewish history. The re- 
lief campaigns on behalf of war-stricken European Jewry, 
the struggles against the antisemitism of Henry Ford and the 
Ku Klux Klan in the 1920s, the growth of national member- 
ship organizations and Jewish federations, the building-fund 
campaigns for synagogues, Jewish community centers, old 
folks homes and institutions of Jewish higher learning, the 
fight against Nazism, and the dramatic efforts to establish the 
State of Israel, all called between 1917 and 1948 for the unprec- 
edented mobilization of Jewish public opinion as well as the 
winning of support from the general population. 

The first public relations bureau serving the Jewish com- 
munity was formed in 1919 by Louis Popkin (1894-1943) and 
his wife Zelda (née Feinberg). A reporter on the American He- 
brew, Popkin had been drafted in 1914 to handle publicity for 
the newly-organized American Joint Distribution Commit- 
tee. In 1917 he took on the same job for the wartime National 
Jewish Welfare Board. After the war the Popkin established 
Planned Publicity Service, which did public relations for a 
number of Jewish organizations. Their first assignment was 
the drafting of the cable to Woodrow Wilson at the Versailles 
Peace Conference asking for the protection of Jewish rights. 
For the New York Federation of Jewish Philanthropies they 
set up the first organized permanent public relations depart- 
ment in any Jewish agency. In 1922 Abraham H. Fromenson 
(1874-1935), editor of the English page of the Yiddish-language 
daily, the Tageblatt, who had been publicity head of the Zionist 
Organization of America when Louis D. *Brandeis controlled 
it, joined the Popkin firm, which trained many of the people 
who later became the first public relations directors of major 
Jewish organizations. David A. Brown, the Detroit business 
executive who turned into the leading Jewish fund-raiser of 
the 1920s and 1930s, pioneered many of the public relations 
techniques on which later public relations experts built. 

As public relations chief of the Federation of Jewish Phi- 
lanthropies from 1934 to 1945, Elliott Cohen, founder of *Com- 
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mentary, introduced to the field of public relations people of 
professional competence and familiarity with Jewish life and 
traditions, who were able to interpret health and welfare with 
intelligence, style, and clarity. He established the high stan- 
dards of production and art that set the pattern of fund-rais- 
ing literature for the whole Jewish community. One of Cohen's 
predecessors was Isidore Sobeloff (1899- ), who went on to 
become a Federation executive in Detroit and Los Angeles. 

Henry *Montor (1905-1982) became publicity director of 
the United Palestine Appeal in 1931, and was a genius in per- 
suading American Jewish communities to provide unprec- 
edented sums for Palestine by the use for the first time of all 
the tools and techniques of modern public relations. In 1939, 
when the ypc and upa joined forces in the United Jewish Ap- 
peal, Montor was elevated to national campaign director. He 
and his successor, Meyer Steinglass, broke new ground by run- 
ning full-page advertisements in the daily press and using ra- 
dio for campaign publicity. When Montor left uya to assume 
direction of the Bonds for Israel campaign, Steinglass went 
with him as public relations director. Raphael Levy and Ben 
Hanft (d. 1985), Steinglass’ successors at UJA extended their 
methods to television and films. 

The public relations techniques first tested by uya and 
Bonds for Israel were adapted with some modifications but 
equal success by the American offices of Israel organizations 
as well by virtually every other national Jewish agency. The 
American Jewish Committee, the Anti-Defamation League, 
and the American Jewish Congress varied in approach and 
emphasis, but they all saw public relations as a significant el- 
ement of their overall educational role in bringing to public 
attention the nature of prejudice, the evils of antisemitism and 
bigotry, and the importance of understanding among men of 
all races and ethnic groups. 

A unique public relations instrument created by the Jews 
of America was the Jewish Welfare Board Public Relations 
Committee, formed during World War 11 by the American 
Jewish Committee, the Anti-Defamation League, the Ameri- 
can Jewish Congress, the Jewish War Veterans, and the Jew- 
ish Labor Committee. This combined operation developed 
within the Jewish community an understanding of the war 
issues, and built up support for a program of religious and 
morale services to Jewish military personnel. 

Through public relations of the most dignified character, 
the Jewish Theological Seminary of America helped establish 
Judaism as one of the major religious traditions in America. 
The Seminary’s radio and Tv program, “The Eternal Light,” 
was a highly effective public relations instrument. Skilled pub- 
lic relations played significant roles in the expansion of Yeshiva 
University, Albert Einstein College of Medicine, Brandeis Uni- 
versity, the growth of mass Jewish membership organizations 
such as Hadassah and B'nai B’rith, and the raising of hundreds 
of millions of dollars for new synagogues, community centers, 
hospitals, and other communal institutions. 

By 1940 there were enough people professionally em- 
ployed as public relations specialists by Jewish organizations 
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to warrant the organization of the Jewish Publicity Directors 
Council. In 1956 this was reorganized as the American Jewish 
Public Relations Society. In 1968 it was estimated that more 
than 500 people were engaged in some phase of public rela- 
tions for local and national American Jewish organizations 
and by international Jewish agencies with offices in the U.S. 
In the 1960s a number of commercial public relations firms 
headed by Jews were called in as short-or long-term consul- 
tants by several Jewish organizations. Ruder and Finn served 
the Jewish Theological Seminary in this capacity, while Kal- 
man Druck’s firm took over full public relations responsibility 
at UJA in 1968. Of the more than 15,000 public relations firms 
operating in the U.S. in 1968, some twenty percent were re- 
ported to be Jewish in ownership or management. 


[Bernard Postal] 


In the latter years of the 20" century, Howard J. Ruben- 
stein became one of the most influential public relations prac- 
titioners in the country. As an individual and with his firm 
he represented important political figures, winning recogni- 
tion as an adviser to Mayor Abraham *Beame of New York 
City. At the same time, he became close to the governors and 
successor mayors of New York State and City and he advised 
politicians of both major parties. Among his clients were such 
controversial figures as George Steinbrenner, principal owner 
of the New York Yankees, who was constantly in the news 
during that time. Other public relations practitioners of note 
were Richard Manoff, who had many clients in the theater, 
and Morton Yarmon, who became one of the highest officials 
in the American Jewish Committee. 


[Stewart Kampel (274 ed.)] 


In Israel 

The Public Relations Association of Israel was established in 
1958 in Tel Aviv as the Public Relations and Tourism Coordi- 
nators. Each of the three major cities set up their own orga- 
nization designed to serve the special interests in that area. 
Jerusalem members called their organization “The Spokes- 
men's Circle” and limited membership to government public 
relations and information officers. 

In 1961 it was decided to create a national organization 
with all three branches maintaining a special autonomous sta- 
tus covered by a new constitution and the national body run 
by an Executive Committee drawn from all three branches. 
There are national conventions every year, professional ac- 
tivities on both a local and national scale, and courses either 
sponsored or controlled by the organization. In 1970 the Israel 
Association was host to the Fifth Public Relations World Con- 
gress. There were over 200 members in the Public Relations 
Association of Israel. 

[Zvi Harry Zinder] 

With the introduction of television in Israel in the late 
1960s, and the understanding of the power of its images, the 
role of the media adviser became central in all campaigns 
geared to a viewing audience, particularly in politics. By the 
19908, leading candidates could be divided into those who un- 
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derstood the medium and those who did not, understanding 
often coming courtesy of advisers imported from the United 
States. And as in the United States, though the viewer recog- 
nized the artificiality of the presentation, he was often taken 
in by it in spite of himself. The handling of public relations 
was also thought to be a central element in the way Israel was 
perceived around the world in its clashes with the Palestinians. 
Generally, Israel was given poor marks, for using ineffective 
spokesmen, failing to have a comprehensive PR plan, and fail- 
ing to accommodate foreign media representatives. However, 
some would argue that the management of news and the ma- 
nipulation of images might not necessarily make Israel a more 
popular country, for clearly the eagerness with which many 
attacked Israel might lead one to believe that their views were 
not necessarily a response to good or bad public relations, not 
to mention simple facts. 


PUBLISHING. This article is arranged according to the fol- 
lowing outline: 
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GENERAL PUBLISHING 


Jews joined the European publishing industry little more 
than three decades after its pioneering efforts, notably in It- 
aly, Spain, and Portugal. The first recorded Jewish printer of 
non-Hebrew books (possibly *Abraham b. Garton of Reggio di 
Calabria) published the outstanding fourth edition of Dante’s 
Divina commedia (Naples, 1477), as a result of which he was 
bitterly attacked by a Christian rival who appended Erubes- 
cat Judeus infelix (“Let the unhappy Jew blush for shame”) to 
his own edition of the Purgatorio (c. 1478). By this time Jews 
were evidently active in the Naples book trade, as they had 
been for some years as Hebrew printers in Italy as a whole. 
In its early stages, the printing industry was combined with 
book publishing, printers accepting, printing, and selling their 
works in one commercial venture. Prior to the expulsion from 
Spain (1492), Jews probably played an equally important part 
in printing there. During the 1470s, Juan de Lucena issued a 
prayer book (cituri, i.e., siddur) in Spanish, for which he was 
years later (as a New Christian) persecuted by the Inquisi- 
tion. A more significant publishing achievement was that of 
Solomon b. Maimon Zalmati of Jativa, who in 1483 entered 
into partnership with two Christian printers with the aim of 
producing Christian theological works for the general market. 
They subsequently published Jaime Perez's commentary on 
Psalms (Valencia, 1484) and other works by the same writer, 
including his antisemitic Tractatus contra judaeos (1485). In 
neighboring Portugal, Jewish printer-publishers also attained 
eminence as pioneers before the general expulsion of 1497. 
Samuel de Ortas issued Tabulae tabularum coelestium mo- 
tuum: sive almanach perpetuum (Leiria, 1496), a classic by the 
great astronomer Abraham *Zacuto. 

Jewish activity in the sphere of general publishing was 
centered in Italy from the beginning of the 16" century. The 
*Soncino family, famous in early Hebrew printing, also pro- 
duced a host of works in other languages. Gershom Soncino 
the elder, who studied the art of printing in Mainz, published 
a series of books in Latin and Italian from 1502 and for 25 years 
thereafter issued about 100 titles - about as many as he pub- 
lished in Hebrew over a longer period. As Hieronymus Sonci- 
nus, he produced only non-Hebrew works in Ancona and 
Cesena. Gershom’s new edition of Petrarch (Fano, 1503) was 
dedicated to Cesare Borgia, and his literary editor, the human- 
ist Lorenzo Abstemio (Bevilaqua), urged other Italian schol- 
ars to patronize the Soncino press. Gershom Soncino later 
published the statutes of the cities of Fano (1508), Jesi (1516), 
and Rimini (1525), as well as many other works for Christians, 
including the “Rules of the Franciscan Order” (Pesaro, 1507). 
Gershom Soceino produced his non-Hebrew books for non- 
Jewish readers. He was, however, compelled to abandon this 
activity in about 1527. 
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From the early 1550s onward, Yom Tov b. Levi *Athias 
(Jeronimo Vargas) published Spanish versions of Jewish 
liturgical works at Ferrara and, in collaboration with Abraham 
*Usque, issued the famous Ferrara Bible (1553) which appeared 
in separate editions for Jews and Christians. Abraham Usque 
later published other liturgical books for Jewish immigrants 
as well as works by Bernardim *Ribeiro, Alfonso de la *Torre, 
and his kinsman Samuel *Usque. ‘The self-imposed Jewish 
censorship of Hebrew books after the burning of the Talmud 
in Rome (1553), the temporary persecution of newly arrived 
Marranos, and Church interference in Jewish affairs all led to 
the eventual abandonment of vernacular publishing by Italian 
Jews. However, the physician Jacob Marcaria, who operated 
a Hebrew press in Riva di Trento (1558-62), was the unofhi- 
cial publisher of speeches and works by many of the church- 
men assembled at the Council of Trent (1545-63). The scene 
of Jewish activity in general publishing thereafter shifted to 
Amsterdam, where a host of works in Spanish and Portu- 
guese was written and published from the beginning of the 
17 century. 


The “Dutch Jerusalem” 

The earliest Jewish vernacular publications in the Nether- 
lands were written in Spanish for Marrano immigrants unfa- 
miliar with Hebrew and often took the form of translations 
of biblical and liturgical texts. The first work of this type was 
a reissue of Yom Tov Athias’ Ferrara prayer book (1552), pub- 
lished at Dordrecht (“Mainz”) in 1584 and evidently intended 
for the crypto-Jewish community of Antwerp. The first work 
in Spanish to appear in Amsterdam dates from 1612 and dur- 
ing the next two centuries hundreds of books in Spanish and 
Portuguese were issued by the city’s Jewish publishers. These 
included *Manasseh Ben Israel, whose press, founded in 1626, 
produced books in Spanish and Portuguese as well as Hebrew; 
Joseph *Athias; and Isaac Cohen de *Lara, a leading book- 
seller. The messianic frenzy roused by the claims of *Shabbetai 
Zevi led to a spate of publications in Spanish in 1666. Spanish 
substituted for Hebrew as the language of study and prayer 
among Marranos, while Portuguese was reserved for poetry 
and other secular literature. 

In time, however, Dutch Jews began writing and pub- 
lishing works in the vernacular. Two of the oldest Jewish 
publishing houses of Amsterdam, both noted for their He- 
brew printing, also engaged in producing books in Dutch for 
the Jewish reader: the firms of the brothers *Proops, which 
flourished during the 18'b-19* centuries, and J.L. Joachimst- 
hal, which was still active in the 1970s and issued the Dutch 
Jewish weekly Nieuw Israélietisch Weekblad. The bookseller 
L. Simons (1862-1932) founded the Wereldbibliotheek, while 
Isaac *Keesing established the firm of N.V. Keesing, noted 
for its production of reference books and archive material. 
Another Amsterdam Jewish publisher was the minor writer 
Emmanuel Querido (18711943), a victim of the Nazis, whose 
brother was the novelist Israél *Querido. 


[Godfrey Edmond Silverman] 
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In Germany and Austria 

During the Middle Ages, Jews played an active part in the 
European book trade, which assumed increasing importance 
in the German-speaking lands after the introduction of print- 
ing. From the 16" century onward, Jews naturally promoted 
Hebrew publishing, of which Frankfurt became the principal 
center, and from the early 19"* century they were active in the 
general sphere of German book production (Berlin, Breslau, 
Frankfurt, Koenigsberg, Leipzig, Prague, and Vienna). Prob- 
ably the earliest such enterprise was the Prague firm of Taussig 
(founded in 1783), which ceased its activities under the Nazis. 
Other pioneering firms were those of Julius Eduard *Hitzig 
(Berlin, 1808-14); Friedrich Cohen (Bonn, 1829); Joseph and 
Felix Lehmann (1832); and Moritz *Veit, president of the Ber- 
lin Jewish community, whose scientific publishing house, Veit 
& Co., flourished between 1834 and 1858. Also prominent in 
Berlin was the Schlesinger’sche Buch- und Musikalienhand- 
lung (1810), headed by Adolf Martin Schlesinger (1768-1848), 
which issued some of the compositions of Beethoven. 

In general publishing, however, Jews only achieved real 
importance from about 1835 during the heyday of the Jung 
Deutschland literary group. The leading literary publisher of 
this era was Karl (Zacharias) Loewenthal, who changed his 
name to Loening after abandoning Judaism. A close friend 
and admirer of Karl Gutzkow, the leader of Jung Deutschland, 
Loewenthal founded his publishing house in Mannheim in 
1835 and published Gutzkow’s periodical Deutsche Revue and 
his novel Wally, die Zweiflerin (1835). When the works of the 
Jung Deutschland group, including those of Heinrich *Heine, 
were proscribed and their authors and publisher brought to 
trial, Loewenthal did not abandon his friends, despite an- 
tisemitic slanders. In 1844 he moved to Frankfurt and, to- 
gether with the apostate author Joseph Jacob Ruetten (Rind- 
skopf, 1805-78), reestablished his firm under the name of 
Rueten und Loening, producing philosophical and sociologi- 
cal books as well as fiction. The firm still operated in Munich 
in the 1970s. Other 19'h-century enterprises included those of 
R. Levi (Stuttgart, 1840), J. Guttentag (Berlin, 1842), Moritz 
Perles (Prague, 1844; later moved to Berlin and Vienna), M. 
Glogau (Hamburg, 1850), J. Taubeles (Prague, 1861), Albert 
Goldschmidt (Hamburg, 1863), S. Cronbach (Berlin, 1867), 
R_L. Prager (Berlin, 1872), and the Enoch Brothers (Hamburg, 
1875). In Vienna, a literary firm was established by Leopold 
Rosner (1838-1903). 

During the 1880s, the champion of the school of realism 
was Otto *Brahm, who in 1889 founded the Freie Buehne, 
which later became the literary periodical Die Neue Rund- 
schau. Closely connected with this new literature was the 
Berlin publishing house of Samuel *Fischer. The S. Fischer 
Verlag (1886) rapidly became a center of avant-garde literary 
life. Under the Nazis, this publishing house moved overseas 
but after World War 11 reopened in Frankfurt. In 1895 George 
Bondi (1865-1935) established a firm in Berlin specializing in 
works by members of the Stefan George circle, such as Fried- 
rich *Gundolf, Ernst Bertram, and Ernst Kantorowitsch (Bla- 
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etter fuer die Kunst). When George decided to make his own 
poetry available to the general public, Bondi became his pub- 
lisher. Paul *Cassirer founded a publishing house in 1908 as a 
branch of his art gallery. He issued books mainly about mod- 
ern artists (Herman *Struck, Ernst Barlach, Max Pechstein, 
Oskar Kokoschka), but also published literary works by Else 
*Lasker-Schueler, Ernst Barlach, Walter *Hasenclever, René 
Schickelé, and Kasimir Edschmid. Another field in which 
Cassirer became interested was cultural socialism, represented 
by the works of Ferdinand *Lassalle, Kurt *Eisner, and Gus- 
tav *Landauer. His cousin Bruno Cassirer (1872-1942) also 
founded a publishing house in 1898. Bruno Cassirer’s book 
production, which was of the highest intellectual standard, 
ranged through art, philosophy, and literature. His art books 
were written by leading historians and critics of the fine arts; 
his journal, Kunst und Kuenstler, edited by Karl Scheffler, be- 
came the leading German art journal during the early 20 
century. Bruno Cassirer also published all the writings of an- 
other cousin, the eminent philosopher Ernst *Cassirer. He 
issued the complete edition of Kant’s works, edited by Ernst 
Cassirer, and those of Hermann *Cohen, the founder of neo- 
Kantianism. During the years before the rise of Hitler, he 
turned to modern fiction, where he was assisted by Max *Tau, 
who introduced several modern Scandinavian authors to the 
German reader. Bruno Cassirer finally immigrated to England. 
His publishing house, refounded in Oxford, now specializes 
in illustrated books about foreign countries. 

Erich Reiss founded his Berlin publishing house in 1908 
and was a keen enthusiast of the beautiful, well-printed book. 
He published German editions of Jonathan Swift’s works, the 
writings of Georges *Brandes, and the political essays of Max- 
imilian *Harden. For a time Reiss also issued Siegfried *Ja- 
cobsohn’s periodical Die Schaubuehne (later Die Weltbuehne) 
and Blaetter des deutschen Theaters. After 1933 he tried to pub- 
lish books of Jewish interest only, but soon abandoned the 
project and immigrated to New York. 

All attempts to make Vienna a center of the publish- 
ing trade on a par with Leipzig and Berlin failed until Paul 
von Zsolnay established the Paul Zsolnay Verlag in 1924. In 
a very short time, this firm assembled the works of some of 
the most distinguished European novelists, including Sholem 
*Asch, Henri Barbusse, Max *Brod, John Galsworthy, Hein- 
rich Mann, and Franz *Werfel. After the Anschluss of 1938, 
Zsolnay immigrated to England; his firm was refounded in 
Vienna after World War 11. The Austrian capital was also the 
home of the Internationaler Psychoanalystischer Verlag, estab- 
lished by the *Freud family and later transferred to London, 
and of E.P. Tal (1919), a firm specializing in modern German 
and foreign literature. 

Bela Horovitz (1898-1955), who was devoted to the 
study of Greek, Roman, and Jewish antiquity, established his 
Phaidon Verlag in Vienna (1923) with the aim of popularizing 
works on the ancient world. His publications included Plato, 
Petrarch, Shakespeare, Klabund, Friedell, and Unamuno. In 
later years, the Phaidon Verlag republished illustrated editions 
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of the great German historians, such as Mommsen, Grimm, 
and Ranke. Assisted by Ludwig Goldseheider, Horovitz also 
issued many low-price art books which appeared in several 
languages and made Phaidon known in many countries. After 
1938 he established the Phaidon Press in London, following 
the same line as in Vienna. The Nazi onslaught on the Jews 
led him to establish a new publishing house in London, the 
East and West Library, entirely devoted to Jewish literature. 
From 1955 onward, his family continued to run both publish- 
ing houses until these were sold to other companies in the 
late 1960s. 

Other firms active between the world wars were Ernst 
Salter’s literary Verlag die Schmiede in Berlin, which intro- 
duced Marcel *Proust to the German public; Erich Lichten- 
steins Weimar house, devoted especially to new editions of 
classic writers (e.g., Annette von Droste-Huelshoff); and Vic- 
tor Fleischer’s Frankfurter Verlags-Anstalt, which published 
books on literary criticism and history. 

Salman *Schocken, who headed a chain of department 
stores, founded the Berlin Schocken Verlag in 1931. This firm’s 
publications dealt largely with Jewish philosophy, theology, 
Hebraica, and poetry, but also included the works of Franz 
*Kafka and Alfred *Mombert. Wide popularity was achieved 
by the “little Schocken books” and the works of Martin 
*Buber, particularly his German Bible. In 1933, Schocken, 
a leading German Zionist, emigrated to Jerusalem and his 
publishing house now operates in New York and in Tel Aviv, 
where it published, among others, the works of the Nobel 
Prize winner S.Y. *Agnon. In scientific publishing, firms like 
Carl Heymann (1815), Julius Springer (1842), S. Karger (1890), 
and the Akademische Verlagsbuchhandlung (1906) were in 
Jewish hands. 

The Jewish publishers of the great liberal newspapers 
such as the Frankfurter Zeitung and the Berliner Tageblatt 
also entered book publication. Rudolf *Mosse established 
his firm in 1867 and, apart from his newspaper empire (Ber- 
liner Tageblatt, Berliner Volkszeitung, 8-Uhr Abendblatt), 
produced books of a popular character. The entire business 
was confiscated by the Nazis. Leopold *Ullstein founded 
the Ullstein Verlag in 1877. Besides a vast number of news- 
papers and magazines, the firm published popular fiction. 
Ullstein’s Propylaeen Verlag (1919), under the direction of 
Emil Herz, who later emigrated to the United States, grew 
into a versatile publishing house of the highest standard, 
publishing an edition of Goethe's works in 45 volumes. It 
also issued the serialized Klassiker des Altertums, Propylaeen- 
Weltgeschichte, Werke der Weltliteratur, and Klassiker des Al- 
tertums, as well as the works of Brecht, Remarque, and *Zuck- 
mayer. After World War 11 the corporation returned to family 
ownership, but it was eventually sold to Axle Springer in 
1960. The Frankfurter Societaetsdruckerei, publishers of the 
liberal Frankfurter Zeitung, which was founded in 1856 by 
the democratic Jewish politician Leopold *Sonnemann, also 
published works by modern German writers. 

[Rudolf Kayser] 
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In Scandinavia 

The only major house in Scandinavia was the Albert Bonniers 
Forlag of Stockholm (established in 1837). Its founder, Al- 
bert Bonnier (1820-1900), was the son of a Dresden Jew who 
settled in Copenhagen. Albert and his brother Adolf moved 
to Sweden, where they set up a publishing and printing en- 
terprise that became the largest in the country. It was subse- 
quently run by Albert's son, Karl Otto Bonnier (1856-1941), 
and, with associated firms, remained under family control. In 
Denmark, the Gad publishing house of Copenhagen special- 
ized in Judaica, while Norway’s leading publishers included 
the German refugee Max Tau, who began his career with 
Bruno Cassirer in Berlin. 

The Swedish-Jewish publishing house Hillel started of- 
fering books on the subject of Judaica in 1963. For the first 
couple of decades, Hillel worked closely with the Chinuch 
educational organization. In those early days, the publishing 
house's foremost purpose was to produce Swedish-language 
educational materials for use in Stockholm’s Hillelskolan Jew- 
ish school. As of 2001, Hillel is housed on the premises of the 
Stockholm Jewish Community. With its sights set firmly on 
a wider reading public, Hillel produces Jewish literature of a 
religious, historical, and socio-political nature. 

The Megilla publishing house started up in 1990 and has 
published several Swedish-language books since then, all with 
a specifically Jewish connection — novels, poetry anthologies, 
and fact books. 

Megilla has also published a number of books on the 
subject of Yiddish as well as books in Yiddish, in the form of 
textbooks, songbooks, books of proverbs, etc. Megilla is run 
on a purely voluntary basis. 


In Italy 

As mentioned above Italian Jews were among the pioneers of 
general publishing activity in the country, but Jewish partici- 
pation in the trade declined sharply from the mid-16" century. 
It was not until the 1840s that Jews again became prominent 
in the general sphere, with the establishment of the Florence 
publishing house of Felice Paggi (1823-1895) and his brother 
Alessandro (1818-1893). This issued many works of popular 
education and other books by leading authors, including Carlo 
(Lorenzini) Collodi’s children’s classic, Pinocchio (1880). The 
firm was joined by Alessandro Paggi’s son-in-law, Roberto 
Bemporad (d. 1891), whose son, Enrico *Bemporad, eventually 
assumed control, changing its name to R. Bemporad & Figlio. 
Under his direction it soon became one of the most important 
publishing houses in Italy. A firm associated with Bemporad 
was that founded by Simone Lattes in Turin. 

Italy’s greatest publishing house, however, was that estab- 
lished in Milan by Emilio *Treves and his brother Giuseppe 
(1838-1904). Fratelli Treves (1864) published newspapers and 
works by leading Italian and foreign authors. In 1886, Leo S. 
Olschki (1861-1944), a Prussian immigrant, established him- 
self in Florence, where he later became the leading antiquarian 
bookseller and publisher of scholarly works in Italy. After his 
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death the business remained under family control. Jews con- 
tinued this close association with Italian publishing during the 
208 century. Among them was Angelo Fortunato *Formiggini, 
a staunch anti-Fascist, whose firm was first established in Bo- 
logna (1908) and who published Italy’s first “Who's Who.’ Lu- 
ciano Morpurgo (b. 1886) founded his Casa Editrice Dalmatia 
in 1928, and this publishing house was still operating under 
the name in the second half of the 20 century. 


In France 

Jews only began to achieve prominence in the field of general 
publishing toward the middle of the 19" century. The two pio- 
neering firms were those established by the *Alcan and *Lévy 
(Calmann-Lévy) families. Moyse Alcan’s publishing house was 
active in Metz from about 1840 and was later headed by his 
son Félix, who specialized in works on philosophy. The broth- 
ers Michel, Alexandre-Nathan, and Calmann Lévy founded 
their enterprise in Paris in 1842 and, as Michel Lévy Freres, 
succeeded in building up one of the leading French publish- 
ing firms, issuing the works of writers such as Balzac, Dumas, 
Heine (in translation), and *Renan. From 1875 the business 
changed its name to Calmann-Lévy. Paul Ollendorf, the Paris- 
born son of a Polish immigrant, published Gil Blas, a politi- 
cal and literary newspaper that flourished between 1880 and 
World War 1. In 1881 Fernand Nathan established a firm (still 
under family management) specializing in classics, reference 
works, and educational and children’s books. Four other mod- 
ern firms were Rieder (Crémieux), Bernheim-Jeune, Camille 
Bloch, and Fernand Hazan (1945). 


[Godfrey Edmond Silverman] 


In Czechoslovakia 

Although, compared with Germany and Austria, Jewish pub- 
lishing firms in what was Czechoslovakia were few and limited 
in scope, they included some pioneering enterprises, such as 
Taussig und Taussig (see Germany and Austria, above). The 
first Jewish bookseller and antiquarian in Prague was Wolf 
(Zeev) *Pascheles, who founded S. Pascheles & Son in 1836. 
A branch of this famous house was established in Breslau 
(1899) by his son-in-law, Jacob B. Brandeis (relative of Louis 
D. *Brandeis). Both firms specialized in Judaica, but also pub- 
lished biographies and fiction in German (Sacher-Masoch, 
M.G. Saphir, M. Rosenfeld, etc.) under the imprint of the 
Juedische Universal-Bibliothek. Also active in Prague was the 
firm of Josef Flesch, which produced scholarly works between 
the world wars, while Julius Fuerth managed the Melantrich 
publishing house and the liberal paper Lidové noviny at about 
the same period, later transferring his interests to London. 
Outside of Bohemia, the influence of German diminished, 
and most Jewish publishing enterprises were founded only 
from the late 19** century onward. 


In Yugoslavia 

The first translations and editions of world classics issued in 
Croatia were by the pioneer Jewish publisher and bookseller 
Lavoslav Hartmann (1813-1881). The Yugoslav book trade was 
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later revolutionized by Geca Kon (1873-1941) of Belgrade, 
who headed the country’s greatest publishing house between 
the world wars. 


In Romania 

From about 1880 until 1940 Jews made an outstanding con- 
tribution to the development of the Romanian publishing in- 
dustry. In Jassy, Elias Saraga established an important firm, 
in partnership with his brother Samuel, in 1878. Three other 
Jewish publishing houses in the same town were those of A. 
Berman, Cuperman, and H. Goldner. The family business of 
Samitca in Craiova (c. 1895) specialized in low-cost editions 
and books of Jewish interest. In Bucharest, low-price books 
were also produced by Leon Alcalay (1900-34). Other firms 
included Simon Benvenisti, I. Ciornei, H. Steinberg, Carol Se- 
gal, and Emmanuel Ocneanu. Literary works were also pub- 
lished by the house of Virgil Montaureanu, which later trans- 
ferred its activities to Israel. 


In Hungary 

Jews played an important part in the Hungarian publish- 
ing industry from its very inception. A pioneer in the field 
was Samuel Révai (Rosenberg; 1833-1908), who began trad- 
ing as a bookbinder and later as a bookseller in Eperjes (now 
PreSov, Slovakia). In 1869, he and his brother Le6 established 
the Budapest publishing house of Révai Testvérek, which 
was later run by Samuel's sons. In time, this became one of 
the leading firms in Hungary, its publications including the 
works of such eminent writers as Mor Jékai and Kalman Mik- 
szath and an important reference work, Révai Nagy Lexikona 
(“Révai’s Great Encyclopedia”). Earlier still, the Wodianer 
family, late 18**-century immigrants from Wodian, in Mora- 
via, had achieved prominence when Fiilép Wodianer, a printer 
turned publisher, became the official publisher of the revolu- 
tionary government of Kossuth in 1848. He acquired the R. 
Lampel firm in 1874 and was ennobled for his services to the 
state. Wodianer’s business remained under family control after 
his death, the Lampel house issuing books on a wide variety 
of subjects and publishing various newspapers. A firm spe- 
cializing in the publication of musical works and scores was 
that founded by Gyula Roézsavélgyi (1822-1860), whose father 
was the eminent composer Mark Roézsavélgyi. Other leading 
Jewish publishers were Jozsef Wolfner, Lipét Hirsch de Or- 
ményes, and Andor Miklos, who took over the Athenaeum 
publishing house, which issued books by modern Hungarian 
writers. One of Athenaeum’s directors was Viktor Ranschburg 
(1862-1930), who later moved to the firm of Pantheon. His 
brother, Gusztav Ranschburg, was the editor of the Miivelt- 
ség Kényvtara (“Library of Culture”) and of the Athenaeum 
K6nyvtar (“Athenaeum Library”). Izidor Kner (1860-1935) 
of Gyoma specialized in belles lettres and was awarded the 
gold medal at the Leipzig Exhibition of 1914 for his publica- 
tions, mostly works by contemporary writers. His son, Imre 
Kner (1890-1944), a victim of the Nazi Holocaust, published 
the historical series Monumenta Litterarum, as well as other 
Hungarian and European classics, and gained first prize at the 
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Paris Exhibition of 1937. As in Romania, Jewish publishers in 
Hungary were subjected to increasing restrictions from the 
late 1930s onward. 

[Baruch Yaron] 
In Poland 
One of the earliest Jewish influences in Polish literary life from 
the first quarter of the 19"* century was the activity of Jewish, 
or converted Jewish, publishers. Side by side with the Jews who 
pioneered the printing and publishing of Hebrew and Yiddish 
works, there were a few who achieved distinction in the gen- 
eral field, notably Nathan Gluecksberg (1780-1831) and sons, 
Samuel Orgelbrand (1810-1868) and son, and S. Lewental. 
Orgelbrand is mainly remembered for the first modern Polish 
encyclopedia, which he issued in 28 volumes (1859-68). In the 
20‘ century, particularly between the world wars, Jews made 
an increasingly important contribution to the Polish publish- 
ing industry with firms such as those headed by H. Alten- 
berg, M. Arct, J. Mortkowicz, J. Przeworski, K. Wild, and W. 
Zukerkandel. Others, notably the well-known firm of Rdj, had 
important Jewish managing interests, although they did not 
bear recognizably Jewish names. Even after the Communist 
takeover following World War 11, there were Jews among the 
founders and directors of state publishing houses, of whom J. 
Borejsza of Czytelnik was one of the most prominent. 


[Moshe Altbauer] 


In Russia 

During the last decades Jews published on specifically Jew- 
ish topics in Russian, as well as Hebrew and Yiddish. After 
the Bolshevik Revolution, these activities tended to be trans- 
ferred overseas. In the general sphere of pre-Revolutionary 
Russian publishing, the outstanding names were the brothers 
I.N. and A.N. Granat, who issued an important encyclopedia, 
and Ilya Abramovich *Efron, who began his activity in 1880. 
Efron’s enterprise, which became one of the largest in Russia, 
mainly produced scholarly works and is best remembered for 
its massive 86-volume Novy entsiklopedicheskiy slovar (1907) 
and for the 16-volume Russian-Jewish Yevreyskaya Entsiklope- 
diya (1907-13), in which the publisher himself took an active 
interest. (For Russian-language publishing in Israel from the 
1990s see “In Israel” below.) 


[Godfrey Edmond Silverman] 


In Spain and Latin America 

Despite the numerical insignificance of Spain’s Jewish popu- 
lation in the 20 century, Jewish activity in the book trade 
was seen in the establishment of the Madrid firm of Aguilar 
(1923), which also operated in Latin America. It was only after 
World War 1 that Jews began to figure in the Latin American 
publishing industry (mainly in Argentina, Brazil, and Mex- 
ico). In Argentina, the Buenos Aires firm of Candelabro, es- 
tablished by Abraham Mibashan and specializing in Judaica, 
was taken over by José Mirelman and Maximo G. Yagupsky, 
who also controlled the firm of Israel. Jews have played a more 
important role in the general publishing life of Brazil. Here 
the major names were Aizen, Bloch, Iussim, Koogan, and 
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Weissman, with Adolfo Aizen publishing comic books and 
strip cartoons (Brasil, América), Nathan Waissman heading 
the Rio de Janeiro publishing house of Guanabara, and Hen- 
rique Iussim (who was also a writer) controlling the Biblos 
firm. Abrahéo Koogan published literary, medical, and sci- 
entific books and, through the firm of Delta, world classics 
and encyclopedias. Almost all of the Jewish enterprises were 
based in Rio de Janeiro, one exception being Perspectiva of 
Sao Paulo. The largest Brazilian publishing firm under Jew- 
ish control was run by the Bloch family (Adolfo, Arnaldo, and 
Boris Bloch) and incorporated Fatos & Fotos and Manchete. It 
was later managed by Oscar Bloch Sigelman, Pedro Jack Ka- 
peller, and H.W. Berliner. 


In Great Britain 

Three 19't-century pioneers were Samuel Lewis (d. 1865), 
who published topographical dictionaries and atlases; John 
Wertheimer (1799-1883); and William Swan Sonnenschein 
(1855-1931). The latter, son of a refugee Hungarian revolution- 
ary, founded Swan Sonnenschein & Co. (1878), which special- 
ized in reference books, and also traded under his non-Jew- 
ish mother’s name of Stallybrass, becoming senior managing 
director of the Routledge publishing firm. The Franklin fam- 
ily subsequently obtained a controlling interest in Routledge'’s 
(George Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1934). 

Two prominent figures, both with marked Socialist lean- 
ings, were Leonard *Woolf and Sir Victor *Gollancz. Woolf 
co-founded the Hogarth Press (1917), which issued works by 
modern writers (including his wife, Virginia Woolf); while 
Gollancz, who established the firm bearing his name in 1928, 
also co-founded the Left Book Club (1936) and helped to stim- 
ulate the production of low-cost quality literature. Gollancz 
specialized in modern fiction and religious books and threw 
his prestige behind several unpopular causes. Oliver Simon 
(1895-1956), the typographer, was a director of the Soncino 
Press and managed another house, Curwen Press, from the 
1930s until his death. He was succeeded by his brother Herbert 
Simon. Another printer and publisher was Ellis Paul Howe. 
Among those who established publishing firms between the 
world wars were John *Rodker (Ovid Press, Imago Press), who 
issued works by Freud. TS. Eliot, and Ezra Pound; Frederick 
Muller (1933); Michael Joseph (1935), a specialist in general 
fiction and mysteries; and *Frederick J. Warburg of Secker & 
Warburg, founded in 1936. 

Soon after World War 11 Jewish activity in the British 
publishing world increased with the establishment of many 
new publishing houses catering for a wide variety of interests. 
*André Deutsch (1917-2000), who had immigrated from Hun- 
gary as a youth, entered the trade in 1942 and, after operating 
as Allan Wingate (1945-50), founded his own company in 1951, 
specializing in history, biography, and paperback editions. 
Deutsch founded African publishing firms in Nigeria (1962) 
and Kenya (1964). Sir George *Weidenfeld, Baron Weidenfeld, 
an Austrian refugee, founded Contact (1945), a journal of con- 
temporary affairs and arts, and three years later established 
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the firm of Weidenfeld and Nicolson in association with Nigel 
Nicolson. Weidenfeld, a keen Zionist, published many books 
by Israel writers and founded a subsidiary company in Jeru- 
salem (1969). His firm specialized in books on literature, art, 
and archaeology (many in illustrated editions). Another post- 
war publisher of importance was Anthony Blond (1930- ), 
who established his publishing house in 1958, specializing in 
new writers, paperbacks, and works for young people. Blond is 
the author of an autobiography, Jew Made in England (2004). 
Other names in postwar British publishing were Sidney Ber- 
nstein, Baron Bernstein (1899-1993), the television pioneer, 
whose enterprises included the Granada Publishing company; 
Robert *Maxwell, who headed Pergamon Press (1948) and 
built a publishing empire; and Paul Hamlyn, Baron Hamlyn 
(1926-2001), who controlled Ginn & Co., Newnes, Odhams, 
and Spring Books, Temple Press, the Paul Hamlyn “coffee ta- 
ble books,’ and (in association with EMI) Music For Pleasure 
Records. Other British publishing firms under Jewish man- 
agement or with important Jewish interests include H. Pordes 
(1947), Thomas Yoseloff, W.H. Allen, Frank Cass, Peter Owen, 
Paul Elek, and a large group containing Cresset Press, Berrie 
and Rockliff, and Hammond, Hammond. 


[Godfrey Edmond Silverman] 


In the United States 
Before the 20 century, Jews played an insignificant part in 
the general book publishing industry of the United States. In 
1897 the bookselling firm founded by August *Brentano in 
1858 started a publishing division. Brentano was the origi- 
nal U.S. publisher for the plays of George Bernard Shaw, but 
the firm discontinued publishing in 1933. Another pioneer, 
Ben[jamin] W. Huebsch (1873-1964), son of Adolph *Huebsch, 
began publishing under his own imprint from 1900 and in- 
troduced the writings of Hauptmann, Strindberg, Chekhov, 
and Gorki to the American public. He also published works by 
James Joyce and Sherwood Anderson. In 1925 his firm merged 
with the Viking Press. Alfred A. *Knopf began publishing in 
1915 and quickly established a reputation for excellence in de- 
sign and materials. His list featured many prominent authors, 
both foreign and American. The firm merged with Random 
House in 1960. Boni and Liveright was established by Albert 
Boni (1892-1981) and Horace Briabin Liveright (1896-1933). 
Their most successful project was the Modern Library, a re- 
print series now issued by Random House. Boni soon left the 
firm, but the original name was retained until 1928. In 1923 
Boni became a partner in Albert and Charles Boni, a pioneer 
of paperback books. Albert Boni, who founded the Wash- 
ington Square Players (now the Theatre Guild), invented Mi- 
croprint and the Readex reading projector and from 1940 
was president of the firm that produced these devices. Hor- 
ace Liveright was a lavish promoter of authors such as Theo- 
dore Dreiser and Eugene O’Neill, but later worked mainly as 
a stage producer. 

Men who had worked for Boni and Liveright established 
several important publishing firms. Thomas Seltzer formed 
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his own firm in 1920 and Richard L. Simon organized Simon 
and Schuster with M. Lincoln *Schuster in 1924. In 1925 Liv- 
eright sold the Modern Library to Bennett A. *Cerf and Don- 
ald S. Klopfer (d. 1986). Two years later they and Elmer “Adler 
formed Random House. In 1965 when Cerf became chairman 
of the board, the presidency was assumed by Robert L. Ber- 
nstein. The poet and literary critic Joel Elias *Spingarn was a 
founder of Harcourt, Brace & Co. and the firm’s literary ad- 
viser from 1919 to 1932. 

Other book publishing firms established by Jews in the 
1920s and 1930s included that of Greenberg Publisher (1924) 
by Jacob Walter Greenberg (1894-1976); Viking Press (1925); 
and the short-lived Covici-Friede, which specialized in lim- 
ited editions. When this last firm was dissolved, Donald Friede 
joined the World Publishing Company as a senior editor, and 
Pascal Covici became an editor for Viking Press. William Ber- 
nard Ziff (1898-1953), a founder of the Ziff-Davis Publishing 
Company (1933), was also president of the Zionist Revision- 
ist Organization of America. From Greenberg, Nat Wartels 
and Robert Simon bought the Outlet Book Company, which 
disposed of publisher’s overstocks, and they began publish- 
ing under the imprint of Crown Publishers. Max Salom of the 
Harlem Book Company, who pioneered the sale of publish- 
ers overstocks through drugstores, acquired the Dial Press in 
1934. George W. Joel was editor-in-chief of Dial Press (1939-51) 
and president and publisher from 1951 until his death in 1959. 
Stanley Burnshaw (1906-2005) was founder, president, and 
editor-in-chief of Dryden Press (1936). 

Several other publishing houses were established by Jews 
or had Jews in leading managerial positions. Roger W. Straus, 
Jr. was founder and president of Farrar, Straus, and Giroux 
(1945); Abelard-Schuman was headed by Lew Schwartz; Ar- 
thur J. Rosenthal was president editor-in-chief of Basic Books, 
Inc. (1952); Oscar Dystal was president of Bantam Books, a 
subsidiary of Grosset and Dunlap whose president from 1944 
was Manuel Siwak; Joseph Gaer (1897-1969) served as editor- 
in-chief of the Federal Writers Project. With Charles Boni, 
Gaer formed Boni and Gaer (1946), which soon changed its 
name to Gaer Associates. Jeremiah Kaplan, an executive of 
the Free Press of Glencoe from 1947, became president of the 
Macmillan Company in 1965. Harry N. Abrams, Inc., special- 
ized in art books. Robert Salomon headed Citadel Press; Paul 
Steiner, Chanticleer Press; Arthur B. Frommer headed Arthur 
Frommer, Inc.; Harold H. Hart, Hart Publishing Co.; A.L. Fur- 
man, Lantern Press; Philip E Cohen, Oceana Publications; 
Jacob Steinberg, Twayne Publishers; Milton Gladstone, Arco 
Publishing Co.; Richard L. Grossman, Grossman Publishers; 
and Sol Stein, Stein and Day. 

The decades in which American Jews became active in 
book publishing saw tremendous changes in the book world 
in the United States. Alfred A. Knopf and Simon and Schus- 
ter did much to invigorate book promotion and advertising. 
Huebsch, Knopf, Seltzer, and their successors introduced 
many new European authors, but at the same time sought 
fresh American and British talents. The new publishers had 
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high production standards, Knopf and Viking in particular 
insisting on attractive, well-made books. 


BOOK CLUBS, REPRINTS, AND CHILDREN’S LITERATURE. 
Three publishing developments during the first half of the 20° 
century greatly expanded the market for books and in these 
Jews were prominent. The basic idea of membership in a club 
for the publication and distribution of books was not new. The 
*Jewish Publication Society of America (1888) was the succes- 
sor to at least two earlier membership schemes, and several 
other groups had been established to publish special editions 
for members. Harold K. *Guinzburg, founder of the Viking 
Press (1925), was impressed by the popularity of recently- 
formed book clubs in Germany. He developed a plan for an 
American book club, The Literary Guild, which began active 
operations in 1927; it was sold to Doubleday in 1934. Harry 
Scherman (1887-1969) who was born in Montreal, Canada, 
had successfully promoted the Little Leather Library (1916), 
a mail-order firm, and felt that people living far from book- 
shops would subscribe to books as to magazines. With Rob- 
ert K. Haas (1890-1964) and Maxwell B. Sackheim, he orga- 
nized the Book-of-the-Month Club (1926), which by 1970 had 
distributed 250 million books. In 1929 George Macy started 
the Limited Editions Club, limited to 1500 members; and he 
also founded several others (Heritage Club, Junior Heritage 
Club, Readers Club). Thomas Yoseloff (1913-_) has operated 
many book clubs, including the Jewish Book Guild, Military 
Science Book Club, Natural History Book Club, Book Col- 
lectors’ Society, Art Book Guild, and the Science Book Club. 
He also established or bought several publishing houses (Bee- 
churst Press, A.S. Barnes and Co., Sagamore Press, Thomas 
Yoseloff, Inc.) and was the U.S. publisher of the Ben- Yehuda 
Hebrew dictionary. 

Another important development was in the area of low- 
price reprints, many publishers issuing inexpensive editions 
of popular works with several firms specializing in this field. 
The Modern Library was a notable addition to the hard-cover 
reprint world, and the World Publishing Co. of Cleveland, 
founded by Alfred Cahen as the Commercial Book Bindery 
(1905), became prominent, particularly after Benjamin David 
Zevin (1901-1984) joined the firm. However, the revolution 
in the industry really began with paperback books. As editor 
and publisher of Little Blue Books, Emanuel Halderman-Ju- 
lius (1889-1951) had issued and distributed millions of small 
paperbound books through the mail for as little as five cents a 
copy. Occasionally, too, Simon and Schuster had issued a book 
in paper binding, while the paperbacks published by Albert 
and Charles Boni and by the New Republic, though praised 
for their content and format, made little impact on sales. In 
1939, Pocket Books Inc. was organized by Robert E de Graff, 
an expert in the cloth reprint field, with H. Lincoln Schuster, 
Leon Shimkin, and Richard L. Simon (1899-1962). The first 
printing of each of the ten titles in the initial list was about 
10,000 copies. Twenty years later, 1,000,000 paperbacks a day 
were sold in the United States. By 1957 only Leon Shimkin re- 
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mained active in Pocket Books. Others who entered the field 
were Joseph Meyers, who founded Avon Publications in 1940, 
and Ned L. Pines, who published under the Popular Library 
imprint. Doubleday opened a new era in paperback publish- 
ing in 1953 with its Anchor Books. The first editor of this se- 
rious fiction and non-fiction series was Jason Epstein, later 
an editor with Random House. Other higher-priced, serious 
paperback series were the Viking Press's Compass Books and 
those issued by Schocken Books. 

During the 20" century, children’s books became one of 
the most important divisions of American publishing. Knopf, 
Viking, and Random House were all leaders in the field, but 
the establishment by Simon and Schuster of Little Golden 
Books in 1942 brought low-cost books to young people for the 
first time. More than 400,000,000 Golden Books were sold 
in the first 13 years. Golden Press Inc., headed by Albert R. 
Leventhal, formerly a Simon and Schuster executive, became 
a division of Western Printing Co. 


[Israel Soifer] 


AFTER THE 19708. The huge changes that continue to engulf 
the general book publishing field in the United States, and in- 
deed throughout the world, also had a sharp impact on the 
specialized area of Jewish publishing. In 1950 it was thought 
that there were some 600,000 Jewish youngsters attending 
some kind of Jewish school in the U.S. and Canada, offering 
a market for textbooks and supplementary reading books that 
attracted substantial numbers of Jewish publishers. In 1970, 
it was estimated that the number of such students was closer 
to 300,000, of whom one-third were enrolled in largely Or- 
thodox yeshivot. The results were almost predictable: the in- 
novative Orthodox house, Artscroll, serviced the Orthodox 
market; Behrman House continued to be the leader of mod- 
ern texts for the Conservative area; and the publishing arm 
of the Reform movement, the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations, provided books for the Reform congrega- 
tions’ school needs. 

The one area in Jewish school enrollment that saw a 
steady rise remained the pre-school nurseries, where children 
aged three and four are introduced to Judaic concepts through 
a wide variety of educational material, including video cas- 
settes. It was this slice of the Jewish market that seemed to 
attract both general and Jewish publishers, as the number of 
full-color illustrated books for very young children contin- 
ued to mount. 

Although an estimated 700 new Jewish books appear 
every year in the United States, many of these are highly spe- 
cialized titles meant for limited academic or professional li- 
brary use. While the number of general Jewish books remains 
relatively high, and the number of Jewish-theme novels, biog- 
raphies, general non-fiction, books on Israel, the Holocaust, 
etc. remains impressive, many publishers are not at all cer- 
tain how much longer this phenomenon will last, especially 
as the total number of Jews in the United States is declining 
for various reasons. 
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This is not to say that publishers —- both general houses 
and Jewish houses — have given up on Judaica publishing. Jews 
still buy books in disproportionately large numbers, and ev- 
ery publisher is trying to turn out titles that will capture the 
community’s imagination and become perennial bestsellers. 
Jewish Book Month, which is sponsored by the Jewish Book 
Council, an affiliate of the National Jewish Welfare Board, 
takes place annually in November, with many hundreds of 
book fairs being held throughout the country. 

In New York, a major fair attracted some 15,000 visi- 
tors. Some of the authors featured had written general books 
but since they were themselves well-known Jews, they helped 
bring in people. A number of authors spoke about such eso- 
teric topics as “The Jewish Detective,’ “The Jewish Voter” (the 
fair was held just before the national elections in the U.S.), 
“How to Care for Your Parents,’ and “The Jewish Holiday 
Kitchen” The new books featured at 1988 fairs ranged from a 
new coffee table volume on Israel published on the state’s 40‘ 
anniversary, with text by A.B. Yehoshua, to a new volume by 
Israel’s Lova Eliav, titled New Heart, New Spirit: Biblical Hu- 
manism for Modern Israel, plus a series of new first-person 
memoirs of the Holocaust, a new series of brief biographies 
of Rashi, Buber, Bialik and Heine, the autobiography of a 
former Soviet dissident, fiction by Leon Uris, Amos Keinan, 
and David Grossman, and scholarly works with such titles as 
Jewish Values in Psychotherapy: Essays on Vital Issues of Man’s 
Search for Meaning by Rabbi Levi Meier. 

Although the trend in the last quarter of the 20 cen- 
tury was toward smaller numbers of vast publishing empires 
(Doubleday, once a major general publisher of large numbers 
of Jewish titles, is now part of the German-owned Bertels- 
man-Bantam-Doubleday group, while Random House has 
absorbed Crown, and Macmillan was taken over by Britain's 
vast Maxwell empire), the number of tiny one or two-man 
publishing houses has exploded, and now numbers in the 
thousands. Modern computer technology and desktop pub- 
lishing have attracted literally thousands of people to set up 
shop in their homes, basements, and garages, where they is- 
sue local, regional or national titles at the rate of two or three 
a year. This radical new concept has also caught on in the 
Jewish community. 

In addition to the well-known Jewish houses like the Jew- 
ish Publication Society, Behrman, Hebrew Publishing, Bloch 
Publishing, Feldheim, Ktav, Artscroll, and the publishing arms 
of various religious/educational/rabbinical organizations, one 
can now find a growing number of small, new Jewish houses: 
Micah Publications, Alpha Publishing, Bet Shamai Publica- 
tions, Biblio Press, Bezalel Art, Jewish Historical Society of 
Oregon, Kar-Ben Copies, Hunter Publishing, Markus Weiner 
Publishing, Quartet Books, Madison Books, Edwin Mellen 
Press, Wandering You Press, Mensch Makers Press, Judaica 
Press, Peartree, Jason Aronson. 

The number of Jewish titles appearing on the regular lists 
of large and small university presses, as well as in the offer- 
ings of Christian religious houses, remains high. Abingdon 
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Press, a noted Christian house, issued A Grammar for Bibli- 
cal Hebrew by C.L. Seow in 1988, while Wayne State Univer- 
sity Press published a study by Amnon Linder titled Jews in 
Roman Imperial Legislation. 

The Jewish Publication Society of America celebrated 
its 100" anniversary in 1988, noting that it had issued more 
than 700 titles in that period aggregating more than nine mil- 
lion volumes that it had distributed to its members and the 
public at large. 

A glance at the catalogs of general houses and Jewish 
houses will quickly demonstrate that certain broad subjects 
remain on top of the community’s reading agenda: Israel, the 
Holocaust, antisemitism, assimilation, Jewish ethics, culture, 
and philosophy. From the last quarter of the 20" century, a 
number of publishers began to issue titles dealing with a sub- 
ject that is often peripheral in Jewish life - Kabbalah, or Jew- 
ish mysticism. Whether this was a reflection of the times or a 
deep spiritual hunger is hard to say. 

A major problem in Jewish publishing in America — dis- 
tribution - was not fully resolved in the traditional manner. 
Books of Jewish interest reviewed in daily or Jewish media, 
recommended by friends or referred to by a rabbi during a 
Sabbath sermon, were often very hard to come by in general 
book stores. Although there were some 250 strictly Jewish 
book shops in all parts of the U.S., and many hundreds of (pri- 
marily Conservative and Reform) congregations sold limited 
numbers of Judaica titles from their volunteer-manned “gift 
shops,’ no one was been able to work out an effective method 
of getting Jewish books into the hands of book buyers on a 
nationwide scale. 

With the coming of the Internet in the 1990s Jewish 
books became available online at innumerable sites, obviat- 
ing the longstanding problem of distribution among publish- 


ers of Jewish books. 
[David C. Gross] 


PUBLISHING OF HEBRAICA AND JUDAICA 


Central and Western Europe 

The first publishers — in the modern sense — of Judaica were 
in Germany, which for a long time remained the center of 
Jewish (mainly non-Hebrew) publishing. The pioneer was 
W. *Heidenheim, who was succeeded by M. Lehrberger, in 
Roedelheim, the producer of famous editions of the Jewish 
liturgy. In the first half of the 19t century Jewish bookshops 
were opened in the larger towns and many of their owners 
later became publishers. M.W. Kaufmann established him- 
self in Leipzig in 1828, later specializing in publishing syna- 
gogue music. J. *Kaufmann established himself in Frankfurt 
on the Main in 1832 and his firm was the leading Jewish pub- 
lisher (and bookseller) in Germany for three generations, 
taking over Lehrberger in 1899. In Prague W. Pascheles was 
active from 1836. Several firms were established in Berlin in 
the course of the 19"* century, some of which, like *Asher and 
Co., later gave up Jewish publishing; others did not stay the 
course (A. Cohn, J. Sittenfeld, Springer and Co., Veit and Co., 
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ASAEL, HAYYIM BEN BENJAMIN 


Though an agreement was not reached, Asad allowed Syrian 
Jews - approximately 5,000 - to emigrate after holding them 
as hostages but also protecting them. 

Asad decreased Soviet influence in Syria, attempting to 
maneuver between the U.S.S.R. and the U.S. He backed the 
US. in its war against Saddam Hussein’s Iraq in early 1991 af- 
ter losing the military and diplomatic support of the U.S.S.R. 
under Gorbachev's leadership. He developed working rela- 
tions with U.S. presidents Nixon, Carter, Bush, and Clinton, 
but failed to substantially improve Syrian-American relations. 
The relationship was aggravated on the ascendancy of Asad’s 
son BASHAR (1965—_) in June 2000. This was because of Syr- 
ia’s continued backing of Islamic terrorist groups — such as 
Hizbollah, Hamas, and Islamic Jihad, the de facto occupation 
of Lebanon, the development of chemical weapons, and par- 
ticularly his opposition to the American attack and occupa- 
tion of Iraq in March 2003. Domestically Bashar introduced 
some reforms in Syria’s economic infrastructure, but not in 
the rigid political system. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Maz, Asad - the Sphinx of Damascus, a 
Political Biography (1988); P. Seale, Asad — the Struggle for the Middle 
East (1988); N. Van-Dam, The Struggle for Power in Syria (1979); E. 
Zissar, Asad’s Legacy: Syria in Transition (2001). 

[Moshe Maoz (2™ ed.)] 


ASAEL, HAYYIM BEN BENJAMIN (1650-c. 1707), rabbiin 
Salonika and later an emissary from Jerusalem. Hayyim taught 
at the yeshivah of Solomon *Amarillo, the foremost house of 
study in Salonika, and also served as preacher to the Ashke- 
nazi congregation in the city. After his father’s death, in 1690, 
he moved to Jerusalem, where he remained for some years 
teaching at the yeshivah of “Pereyra” until his appointment 
as emissary to Turkey in 1704. He died in Smyrna. Hayyim 
wrote the Sam Hayyei, incorporating responsa given during 
the course of his travels and sermons. This work was published 
by his son, Benjamin Asael (Salonika, 1746). His responsa are 
also quoted elsewhere. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frumkin-Rivlin, 2 (1928), 164; Rosarnes, 
Togarmah, 4 (1935), 347; Yaari, Sheluhei, 115, 352-3, 486, 888. 


{Simon Marcus] 


ASAHEL (Heb. OxAy PRAWY; “God has made”), name of 
several biblical figures. 

(1) Son of Zeruiah, sister of David (1 Chron. 2:16), and 
one of the 30 heroes of David (11 Sam. 23:24; 1 Chron. 11:26). 
After the defeat of the forces of Ish-Bosheth in Gibeon, Asahel 
pursued Abner (11 Sam. 2:18-19) but was killed by him. The 
action brought about a blood revenge by the sons of Zeruiah, 
which led to the murder of Abner (11 Sam. 3:27-30). 

Asahel is listed among the officers of the monthly mili- 
tia of David, as the commander of a division for the fourth 
month (1 Chron. 27:7). This is problematical because he was 
killed early in the reign of David. Therefore, some scholars 
maintain that his name was added after his death to honor 
him; others challenge the historical accuracy of the list. None- 
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theless, it was probably a prototype of the list of the Davidic 
militia, which was brought up to date by adding the name of 
Zebadiah, the son of Asahel and his successor in the same 
command (cf. 1 Chron. 12). 


In the Aggadah 

Asahel was so swift and light of foot that he could run over 
the ears of corn and leave them unbroken (Eccl. R. 9:11). The 
loss caused to David by the death of Asahel was equal to that 
caused by the death of the 19 men whom Abner killed at the 
same time (cf. 11 Sam. 2:30; Sif. Deut. 52). 


(2) A Levite who, together with the high officials and 
priests of Judah, was sent by King *Jehoshaphat on a teaching 
mission to the cities of Judah (11 Chron. 17:7-9). The purpose 
of the mission was to instruct the people in “the Law of Yah- 
weh” (ibid. 9; cf. 11 Kings 23:2; Neh. 8:4-18). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yadin, in: J. Liver (ed.), Historyah Zeva’it shel 
Erez Yisrael (1964), 355ff.; Mazar, in: Sefer Ben Gurion (1964), 248-67; 
de Vaux, Anc Isr, 214-8; Yadin, in: BJPES, 15 (1940), 86ff. 


ASAPH (Heb. 08), name of four biblical figures. 

(1) The ancestor of one of the principal families of singers 
in the Temple. According to 1 Chronicles 6:24-26, Asaph him- 
self, who is dated to the Davidic period, was descended from 
Gershom son of Levi (ibid.). The tradition of tracing families 
of singers back to eponymous ancestors of the age of David ap- 
pears elsewhere in Chronicles and in Ezra-Nehemiah. Asaph 
is numbered among the levitical singers who participated in 
the bringing up of the Ark to Jerusalem (1 Chron. 15:17, 19); 
David appointed him and his brother to serve before the Ark 
(1 Chron. 16:37; cf. 25:1ff.). In many passages a special posi- 
tion is assigned to Asaph among the ancestors of families of 
singers, and he alone is mentioned in association with David 
(11 Chron. 29:30; Neh. 12:46). Only singers of the family of 
Asaph appear in the register of the returnees from exile (Ezra 
2:41; Neh. 7:44) and in other passages in Ezra-Nehemiah. It is 
only in the register of inhabitants of Jerusalem in the days of 
Nehemiah that singers of the descendants of Jeduthun are in- 
cluded along with the Asaphites (Neh. 11:17; 1 Chron. 9:15-16). 
Evidently the Asaphite singers, who possibly had already 
served in the first Temple since they are numbered among 
those returning from exile, played a leading part in the musi- 
cal service of the Second Temple. 

Asaph is designated in 11 Chronicles 29:30 as a seer 
(hozeh) and in 1 Chronicles 25:1-2 the musical function of 
the sons of Asaph was referred to as prophesying (cf. 11 Chron. 
20:14-23). The institution of the levitical chanting of hymns is 
attributed to him in association with David (cf. Neh. 12:46). 
The psalms in the collection of Psalms 73-83, as also Psalm 50, 
have the caption “of Asaph.’ It is possible that this designation 
is based on a tradition which assigned their composition to 
him, although it is also possible that the purport of the cap- 
tion was that the psalms in question pertained to a collection 
which the Asaphites used to sing, or perhaps that they were 
sung in a style peculiar to the Asaphites. 
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and others). M. Poppelauer (est. 1860) and C. Boas (est. 1863) 
remained of importance for some decades. The firm of B.L. 
Monasch was active in Krotoschin from 1835 to 1910 and that 
of Zirndorfer published works in Fuerth. 

In the 20" century the most important publishing house 
became the *Juedischer Verlag, which not only produced 
Zionist literature but also a great variety of Hebrew and Yid- 
dish works in the original and in translation. After World 
War I the concentration of Jewish writers and scholars from 
Eastern Europe in Germany, in Berlin in particular, produced 
a Jewish intellectual revival, and many publishing houses 
sprang up, producing both Hebraica and Judaica. Louis Lamm 
was already established in 1903; the Weltverlag followed it in 
1919. The *Philo Verlag (1919-38), the publishing arm of the 
*Centralverein deutscher Staatsbuerger juedischen Glaubens, 
fought against the rising antisemitism, but its activities cov- 
ered a wide range of Jewish literature, including the publica- 
tion of periodicals like Der Morgen and Zeitschrift fuer die Ge- 
schichte der Juden in Deutschland. The Akademie Verlag was a 
branch of the Akademie fuer die Wissenschaft des Judentums. 
The Eschkol Verlag published the Encyclopaedia Judaica in 
German (10 vols., to 1934 unfinished) and in Hebrew (2 vols., 
1929-32, also unfinished) and other important works such 
as J. Klatzkin’s Thesaurus Philosophicus Linguae Hebraicae (4 
vols., 1928-33). Other firms included Reuben Mass in Berlin, 
who later continued publishing in Jerusalem; Schocken Ver- 
lag, also in Berlin (see above); Saenger und *Friedberg (the 
bibliographer) in Frankfurt; the Hermon Verlag, which was 
connected with the Orthodox weekly *Israelit; the Juedischer 
Verlag (1901); and the *Soncino Gesellschaft (1924). After 1938 
Schocken Verlag published in Israel and the U.S. Some Hebrew 
publishers, like *Devir, *Moriah, and *Stybel, transferred to 
Germany, later moving to Erez Israel or the U.S. Similarly, the 
Omanut Hebrew publishing house, established in Moscow in 
1917 by H. *Zlatopolski and his daughter Shoshannah *Per- 
sitz, moved to Odessa in 1918, Homburg (near Frankfurt) in 
1920, and Tel Aviv in 1928. Other firms include Chorev, which 
published small-size reproductions of the great rabbinic texts, 
Yavneh, Ayyanot, and Yuval, the latter specializing in Jewish 
music. Klal and Vostock published Yiddish literature. The 
economic conditions in post-World War 1 Germany led to the 
closing of several smaller firms. 

In Vienna Benjamin Harz republished, among other 
works, L. Goldschmidt’s Talmud edition and German trans- 
lation. The firm of R. Loewitt, active there from 1833, later 
issued mainly Jewish belletristic works. Joseph Schlesinger 
founded his firm in 1858 - with a branch in Budapest at a later 
date - and became a leading publisher of prayer books and 
other items, supplying several European countries as well as 
North Africa. 

In Leghorn, Italy, the house of *Belforte was active from 
1838 to 1939 as publishers of liturgical literature for the Ital- 
ian, North African, and Levantine market. In France (Paris), 
E. Durlacher and M. Lipschuetz published Hebraica and Ju- 
daica; the former was still active in 1970. 
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NON-JEWISH PUBLISHERS OF JUDAICA. In pre-Hitler Ger- 
many a number of non-Jewish publishers were responsible for 
some works of Hebraica and Judaica: the Insel Verlag (Brody- 
Wiener’s Anthologia Hebraica, 1924), Langenscheidt (Eliezar 
Ben-Yehuda’s Thesaurus), O. Harrassowitz in Leipzig, Toepel- 
mann, Giessen, and others. In Holland the house of Brill in 
Leiden has been active for nearly 100 years. In France some 
general publishing houses published books dealing with Jews 
and Judaism, e.g., F Rieder, Fernand Nathan, Albin Michel, 
Payot, Au-bier Montaine, Flammarion, and Presses Univer- 
sitaires de France. 


In Great Britain 

The pioneers of Jewish publishing in Great Britain were mem- 
bers of the London Sephardi community who issued works on 
philosophy, literature, and Jewish liturgy in Spanish and Por- 
tuguese from the early 18" century onward. Daniel Israel Lo- 
pez *Laguna’s Espejo Fiel de Vidas (“Faithful Mirror of Life”), 
a Spanish metrical version of Psalms planned in the cells of 
the Inquisition and completed in Jamaica, was published in 
London in 1720. Long after Marrano immigration had virtu- 
ally come to an end, Spanish and Portuguese remained the of- 
ficial languages of the Sephardim, with the result that Isaac 
*Pinto’s English translation of the prayer book had to appear 
in New York (1761-66) because of the disapproval of the Lon- 
don mahamad. One of the first Anglo-Jewish publishers whose 
name has survived was Alexander b. Judah Loeb Alexander 
(d. 1807), who issued a Haggadah (1770) and a Sephardi prayer 
book with English translation (1788), as well as other works 
ofa liturgical nature. This activity was maintained by his son, 
Levy Alexander (1754-1853), who also proved to be an indif- 
ferent translator with his pioneering, but defective, Hebrew- 
English Bible (1824). Levy, however, did not confine himself to 
religious publications, producing an account of Anglo-Jewish 
social scandals in 1808. 

By about the middle of the 19** century Jews were be- 
coming more prominent in the general field of publishing, 
founding several important family business concerns. Isaac 
Vallentine (1793-1868), the Belgian-born son of a rabbi, was 
a leading communal figure as well as a printer, publisher, and 
bookseller of note. In 1841 he founded the predecessor of the 
weekly Jewish Chronicle and also established The Hebrew Al- 
manack and Calendar (1848), a forerunner of the Jewish Year 
Book. The firm of Vallentine & Co. later underwent a merger, 
becoming the bookselling and publishing firm of Shapiro, Val- 
lentine, which remained in business until 1971. 


[Godfrey Edmond Silverman] 


Other Jewish publishers of Hebraica and Judaica, who 
became active from the late 19t century included the book- 
sellers M. Cailingold, R. Mazin (later Jack Mazin), and Edward 
Goldston. In the 1920s Jacob Davidson founded the Soncino 
Press, which was responsible for the publication of classic Jew- 
ish texts in English. They issued (35- and 11-volume editions) 
the Talmud edited by I. *Epstein, Midrash Rabbah (10 vols.), 
Zohar (5 vols.), the Bible (text, translation, and commentary, 
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13 vols.), a one-volume edition of J.H. Hertz’s Pentateuch 
and Haftarot, the minor tractates of the Talmud (2 vols.), a 
collection of S.R. Hirsch’s essays (2 vols., edited by I. *Grun- 
feld), and Hirsch’s Horeb (2 vols.; also edited by I. Grunfeld). 
From the 1930s onward the East and West Library (see above) 
brought out a series of Jewish classics. In the 1940s and 1950s 
a number of books in Hebrew and Yiddish, as well as the 
journal Metsudah, were produced by the Ararat Publishing 
Company. Since World War 11 the firm of Valentine Mitchell 
(associated with the Jewish Chronicle) has published a large 
variety of books of Jewish interest. Literature pertaining to 
Anglo-Jewish history was published by the *Jewish Histori- 
cal Society of England. 

General publishing firms as well, some of them owned by 
Jews, have published Hebraica and Judaica. George Routledge 
and Sons published the Davis-Adler Mahzor (6 vols., 1904), 
which has gone through many editions and reprints, and other 
books of Jewish interest. Eyre and Spottiswoode have issued 
the popular Singer’s Prayer Book since 1890; it has sold over 
half a million copies. 


In Eastern Europe 
In Eastern Europe publishing gradually emerged as distinct 
from Hebrew printing. Great printing houses signed con- 
tracts with authors, e.g., Romm in Vilna with I.M. *Dick and 
K. *Schulman. Important booksellers also began to publish 
works, e.g., A. Zuckermann and A.J. Shapiro in Warsaw; I. 
Ginzburg in Bobrisk; and Rawnitzki in Odessa. Newspaper 
owners, learned societies, and patrons published works, hith- 
erto in manuscript or unsatisfactory editions. The first non- 
commercial publishing house was Ahiasaf, founded in War- 
saw in 1892-93 on the initiative of the *Bnei Moshe and under 
the direction of E.E. Kaplan and the guidance of *Ahad Ha- 
Am. Ahiasaf, which was active until 1923, published works of 
modern Jewish scholarship and youth literature as well as the 
annual Luah Ahiasaf and the periodicals Ha-Shiloah and Ha- 
Dor. One of the founders of Ahiasaf, A. Ben-Avigdor, set up 
the Tushiyyah company in 1895, which extended its activities 
to Hebrew belles lettres, both original and translated, works in 
the natural and social sciences, and modern school books. 
In 1899, in Warsaw, J. Lidzki founded the “Progres” pub- 
lishing firm for Yiddish literature. B. Schimin, also in War- 
saw, brought out books both in Hebrew and Yiddish as did 
S. Scherberk in Vilna (established 1901-02), who published 
the popular Bible commentary Mikra Meforash. In order to 
further original Hebrew literature P. Lachower set up the Si- 
frut company in Warsaw in 1908. In 1910 in Vilna B. Klatz- 
kin began to publish scientific books, as well as original and 
translated literature in Yiddish. A year later Tushiyyah, Pro- 
gres, Schimin, and Scherberk merged under the name of 
Merkaz (“Zentral”). In 1901 H.N. Bialik, S. Ben-Zion, and 
Yehoshua Hana Rawnitzki founded the *Moriah publishing 
house in Odessa for classical Hebrew literature and textbooks 
for schools, while Turgeman concentrated on translations 
from other languages. 
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World War 1 brought with it a severe crisis in the Jewish 
book market in Russia, which was aggravated by an edict in 
1915 prohibiting all printing in Hebrew types. After the March 
1917 revolution two Hebrew publishing houses were set up in 
Moscow: *Stybel, under the direction of D. *Frischmann, for 
classical world literature in Hebrew, and Omanut (see above). 
Moriah also renewed its activities. After the October Revolu- 
tion and the subsequent anti-Jewish measures of the Soviet 
government, all these ceased. Stybel moved to Warsaw and 
later to Berlin, New York, and finally Tel Aviv. In the early years 
of the Soviet regime some private Yiddish publishing contin- 
ued, e.g., by the Kultur-Lige (founded in 1917 in Kiev), but 
these businesses were soon absorbed by the state corporation 
Der Emes in Moscow; the Ukrainian state publishers and the 
Belorussian state publishers year after year issued many hun- 
dreds of Yiddish books, most of them propagating commu- 
nist ideology. With the outbreak of World War 1 this output 
was severely reduced, ceasing altogether with the liquidation 
of Jewish writers in the years 1942-48. From 1958 onward only 
very few books in Yiddish were published in Soviet Russia. 

In Poland the centers of Jewish publishing between the 
two world wars were Warsaw and Vilna. In Warsaw “Zentral” 
continued its activities; $.L. *Gordon published his Bible com- 
mentary, and Stybel Ha-Tekufah, and hundreds of books. A 
Kultur-Lige, founded in 1921, issued the best of Yiddish lit- 
erature, school books, and Dubnow’s “World History of the 
Jewish People.” B. Klatzkin moved from Vilna to Warsaw and 
expanded its activities. Other publishers include A. Gitlin, 
H. Bzoza, S. Goldfarb, Katzanellenbogen, and Armkraut and 
Freund (Przemysl). The brothers Lewin-Epstein, who had 
published religious literature from 1880, began to issue belles 
lettres in Hebrew as well as in Yiddish. In Vilna “Tomor” pro- 
duced I. Zinberg’s history of Jewish literature. The various po- 
litical parties also published books, as did newspapers (Liter- 
arishe Bleter) and scholarly societies such as *y1vo. With the 
invasion of Poland by Nazi Germany this activity came to an 
end. After the war a state corporation under the control of 
Jewish communists, Dos Yidishe Bukh, produced some im- 
portant studies on the Holocaust. 

[Yehuda Slutsky] 
In the United States 
Until the early 19** century, Jews in the United States im- 
ported books of specifically Jewish interest (chiefly Bibles, 
prayer books, and instructional material for the young) from 
Europe. However, a Hebrew Bible, a reprint of Joseph *Athias’ 
unpointed text, was printed in Philadelphia in 1814. In 1845 
Isaac *Leeser established the American Jewish Publication 
Society for the dissemination of Jewish literature. Fourteen 
books were published under the general title “Jewish Miscel- 
lany,” but the society collapsed in 1851 when a fire destroyed 
the building in which the books and plates were stored. The 
firm now known as the Bloch Publishing Co. was founded 
in Cincinnati in 1854 by Isaac M. *Wise and Edward Bloch 
(1816-1881) to print and publish books on Jewish subjects. The 
*Bloch family has retained control of the firm, which has been 
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in New York since 1901. Edward H. Bloch (1899-_), grandson 
of the founder, was president from 1940, and Solomon Ker- 
stein (1901-1969), a founder of the Jewish Book Council, was 
vice president from 1947 onward. By 1970 over 1,000 titles 
had appeared on the firm’s catalogs. The Hebrew Publishing 
Company came into being in New York in 1883, when Joseph 
L. Werbelowsky and some associates began to publish prayer 
books and school texts. In 1901 the firm was known as Rosen- 
baum and Werbelowsky, Inc. Menahem Menschel, an agent 
for the Stybel (Hebrew) Publishing House and a partner in the 
Jewish bookselling firm of Reznick, Menschel and Co., was 
manager from 1938. The firm published new Hebrew-English 
editions of the siddur and the mahzor by Philip *Birnbaum. 
The third of these pioneering Jewish publishing houses, the 
Jewish Publication Society, was established in Philadelphia 
in 1888, and its many titles include authoritative translations 
of the Bible (1917; 1963-_). Unlike the others, this is a mem- 
bership organization with many features of the modern book 
clubs. The Jewish Encyclopedia (1901-06) was issued by the 
non-Jewish publishing house of Funk and Wagnall (see *En- 
cyclopedias: Jewish). 

National Jewish organizations in the United States have 
sponsored various publication programs. The *Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations (Reform) developed an 
extensive program under its own imprint. Emanuel *Gamo- 
ran, educational director of the UAHC and its Commission on 
Jewish Education (1923-1958), developed text and reference 
books catering for all age groups. The Conservative move- 
ment (*United Synagogue of America) also established its 
own publishing divisions. Burning Bush Press and the United 
Synagogue Book Service serve the needs of the affiliated syn- 
agogues and schools. The *Union of Orthodox Jewish Con- 
gregations of America has also published text materials, while 
many works for both adults and children have appeared under 
the imprint of the Habad hasidic Merkos l'Inyonei Chinuch of 
New York. The viewpoint of *Reconstructionism is presented 
in the bound books and paperbacks of the Reconstructionist 
Press. The Herzl Press has issued Zionist classics, handbooks, 
and yearbooks. In 1967 the *B’nai Brith Commission on Adult 
Education contracted with the W.W. Norton Co. for a 50-book 
series of “Jewish Heritage Classics.” 

The Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B'rith usually em- 
ploys a general publisher for its major works, pamphlets and 
shorter publications normally appearing under the organi- 
zation’s own imprint. The B'nai Brith Hillel Foundation has 
also published books and pamphlets, while Commentary, the 
monthly sponsored by the American Jewish Committee, oper- 
ates its own book club. Other publishers active in the field in- 
clude Pardes, the Jewish Agency, various Zionist bodies (zoa, 
Farband, Mizrachi) and university presses (Dropsie College, 
HUC, JTS, Yeshiva University, Brandeis) and the National Jew- 
ish Welfare Board. The *Histadrut Ivrit publishes Hebrew lit- 
erature and *y1vo, the Yiddish Scientific Institute, has issued 
several important Yiddish works. Several regional educational 
bodies have also entered publishing. The JEc Press of the Jew- 
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ish Education Committee of New York has issued a library of 
Hebrew story books for American children, while the bureaus 
of Jewish education of Chicago and Cleveland also have their 
own publishing divisions. 

Establishing these institutional publishing firms or the 
sponsoring of individual books under the imprint of a general 
publisher has tended to discourage privately owned publishing 
houses from specializing in the Jewish field. Indeed, practi- 
cally all the privately owned Jewish publishing firms also run 
bookshops where Jewish books under various imprints are 
sold. They include Behrman House (1920), founded by Louis 
Behrman and later directed by his son, Jacob; the Ktav Pub- 
lishing House, which issued text and story materials from 1924 
(with Asher Scharfstein as president), and which has latterly 
published and reprinted serious scholarly works; the Furrow 
Press (1933), which issued festival plays and literature for Jew- 
ish schools; and the U.S. branch of Schocken Books (1945), 
known particularly for its serious paperback program. Other 
privately owned firms specializing in Judaica are Shengold 
Publishers (Moshe Sheinbaum); the Jonathan David Publish- 
ing Co. (Alfred J. Kolatch); Philipp Feldheim, which published 
English translations of the works of Samson Raphael *Hirsch; 
and Hermon press. The established firm of Shulsinger Broth- 
ers also prints Jewish publications. Morris *Silverman, a Con- 
servative rabbi in Hartford, edited and published a series of 
Conservative prayer books with English translations under the 
Prayer Book Press imprint. Most publishers active in the Jew- 
ish field belong to the Association of Jewish Book Publishers. 
The chief publication of Yiddish works include *y1vo, *Con- 
gress for Jewish Culture, and Der Kval, a private firm. 

Several general publishers have displayed continuous in- 
terest in Jewish books and their authors. Rinehart (now Holt, 
Rinehart, and Winston) issued a series of Jewish anthologies 
edited by Leo W. Schwarz, and Abelard-Shuman operates a 
separate division, Ram’s Head Books, for Jewish books. Mau- 
rice *Samuel’s books have been published by Knopf, and those 
of Isaac *Bashevis Singer and Bernard *Malamud by Farrar, 
Straus, and Giroux. Meridian Books (established by Arthur A. 
Cohen) first distributed the paperbacks of the Jewish Publica- 
tion Society, a function later performed by Harper and Row. 
Another area of cooperation is the joint issue of a title by a 
Jewish and a general publisher. Many psa titles appear under 
the joint imprint of the Society and a general publisher. Thus 
Columbia University Press collaborated in Salo W. *Baron’s 
multivolume Social and Religious History of the Jews, while 
Herzl Press and Doubleday have also cooperated on several 
publications. 

In 1925, Fanny *Goldstein, a librarian, organized a Jew- 
ish Book Week in Boston. The movement grew gradually, and 
the Jewish Book Council, sponsored by the *National Jewish 
Welfare Board, was established in 1942. Jewish Book Week was 
later expanded to Jewish Book Month. The Jewish Book An- 
nual has been issued since 1942 and a series of annual prizes 
for authors in the Jewish field was established. 

[Solomon Kerstein] 
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IN ISRAEL 

Printing and publishing developed slowly in Erez Israel. 
Eliezer ben Yitzhak *Ashkenazi, a printer of Hebrew books 
from Prague, together with his brother Abraham, established 
the first printing plant in the Upper Galilee city of Safed in 
1577. Their first publication was Lekah Tov (“A Worthy Inspi- 
ration”), a commentary on the biblical Book of Esther by R. 
Yom Tov Zahalon. The Ashkenazi press remained in Safed for 
some 10 years during which time only five books were printed, 
and in 1605, the type was sold to a printer in Damascus. It took 
another two and a half centuries before a printing house was 
again established, that of Israel *Bak, in 1831, also in Safed. The 
publishing and printing business was subsequently transferred 
to Jerusalem where it continued to function until 1878. With 
the growing Jewish immigration to Palestine in the latter half 
of the 19" century, Jerusalem began to develop into a center 
for the printing of religious and liturgical works in Hebrew. By 
the turn of the century, more than a dozen Jerusalem print- 
ers — most of whom also acted as booksellers - were produc- 
ing Hebrew books and periodicals, most of them in the field 
of Judaica, rabbinic studies, and prayer books. 

Professional publishing in the modern sense really began 
only during the period of the British Mandate in the 1920s and 
19308, with the move to Palestine of some of the major Jewish 
imprints of Europe. Moriah, which had been established in 
Odessa early in the century by Hayyim Nahman *Bialik and 
Yehoshua *Rawnitzky merged in 1923 with *Dvir, which had 
been founded in Berlin by Bialik, Rawnitzky, and Shmaryahu 
*Levin a year earlier. The workers’ periodical Ha-Poel ha- 
Zair introduced the writings of contemporary luminaries of 
Hebrew literature such as Asher *Barash, A.D.*Gordon, and 
Moshe *Smilansky among others and issued a series of books 
under the title “The People’s University Library: Shlomo Sre- 
berk, a publisher in Vilna and Warsaw, moved to Palestine in 
1933 reestablishing his imprint and founding a new one named 
Izreel. Omanut, specializing in the arts and books for children, 
was founded in Moscow in 1916 by Shoshanah *Persitz (who 
subsequently became a member of the Israel Knesset) and 
was transferred to Tel Aviv in 1925. Rubin Mass, founded in 
Berlin in 1927, moved to Palestine in 1933. The Schocken pub- 
lishing house, founded in Berlin in 1927, moved to Palestine in 
1938, where it also established Israel’s leading daily newspaper, 
Haaretz. Most of the publishing houses mentioned above still 
exist in one form or another (for details see below). 

At the same time that many of the old-established Euro- 
pean houses were being reborn in Palestine, new indigenous 
publishing houses were also being set up. Three veterans of the 
*Jewish Brigade of the British Army in World War 1, Joshua 
Chachik, Mordechai Newman, and Joseph Sreberk, inaugu- 
rated Mitzpeh in 1925; in 1944 the partnership dissolved and 
each of them set up their own imprint. In 1930, one of the 
pioneers of early Tel Aviv, Nahum Twersky, established his 
own publishing house as did Z. Zack in Jerusalem in the same 
year. Schachna Achiasaf founded his eponymous publishing 
house in Jerusalem in 1933. Joshua Orenstein’s Yavneh Pub- 
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lishing House has been active in Tel Aviv since 1932. One of 
the most important publishers in pre-state Palestine and dur- 
ing the first four decades of the state was Massadah, founded 
in 1931 by Bracha Peli, who had left Russia with her family 
and immigrated to Palestine 10 years before. The company, 
which began as a lending library in 1922, then becoming a 
chain of bookstores, eventually developed into one of the 
dominant publishing houses in the Israeli book trade and it 
also owned one of the biggest printing plants in the Middle 
East. The company was split up and its assets disposed of fol- 
lowing the death of Bracha Peli in 1986. Under the direction 
of Alexander Peli, the son of Bracha, Massadah was publisher 
of the 38-volume Encyclopedia Hebraica, unquestionably the 
single most important and complex publishing project in the 
history of the state. 

Israel has had a tradition of publishing by institutions 
with a strong ideological motivation. From 1939, the two ma- 
jor kibbutz movements Ha-Kibbutz ha-Arzi and Ha-Kibbutz 
ha-Me’uhad operated their own publishing houses (respec- 
tively Sifriat Poalim and Ha-Kibbutz ha-Me’uhad) combin- 
ing general publishing with books having a clear ideological 
affinity with their respective kibbutz movements. Another 
institutional publisher is Am Oved, founded and owned by 
the Histadrut (the General Federation of Labor in Israel). For 
details of these publishing houses, see below. 

While the Hebrew language is by far the dominant force 
in Israeli publishing, there is a certain amount of quality Ar- 
abic publishing in the country, some of it sponsored by insti- 
tutions and there are also several independent publishers, in- 
cluding Dar el-Huda of Kafr Kara, Al-Mushreq of Shefaram, 
and al-Aswar of Acre. In addition there is a limited amount of 
original publishing of books and journals in English and other 
languages (much of it of a scholarly and academic nature). 

With the influx of nearly one million new immigrants 
from the former Soviet Union between 1989 and 2000, the 
cultural face of Israel has been transformed in many ways, and 
the Russian influence is very apparent in music, theater, dance, 
and, of course, literature. There has been a flowering of news- 
papers and magazines, and some 250 outlets throughout the 
country sell books in Russian. It has been asserted that Israel 
has one of the world’s largest publics for Russian language 
books and magazines - second only to Russia itself. Among 
the leading Russian language publishers are Gishrei-Tarbut 
(“Cultural Bridges”) based in both Jerusalem and Moscow, 
which publishes an extensive list of original and translated 
books in Russian including the works of many contempo- 
rary Hebrew writers. Its main publication is the multi-volume 
Bibliotheca Judaica published in cooperation with the Center 
of Jewish Studies in Russian of the Hebrew University, Jeru- 
salem. Other leading Russian-language publishers include Ma- 
hanayim, for religious publications including the Bible, Tal- 
mud, and prayer books. Merkur, Beseder, and Moskva/Kfar 
Saba are three general publishers. Sifriat Aliya has published 
the Shorter Jewish Encyclopedia in Russian, based on the En- 
cyclopaedia Judaica. 
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Although official government statistics with reference 
to the book trade have not been compiled for several years, it 
is estimated that some 4,500 new books were being published 
annually in Israel in the early 21°t century - the overwhelm- 
ing majority of which in Hebrew. While there are hundreds 
of individuals, companies and institutions who publish the 
occasional book or two, there are approximately 100 publish- 
ing houses which can be considered as “professional” (those 
publishing from 15 to 100 or even more new titles a year). 
A brief account of some of the leading publishers is given 
below. 

Some 90 publishers belong to the Book Publishers’ As- 
sociation of Israel founded in 1939. In addition to acting as a 
lobby for the promotion of Israeli books, the Association also 
organizes and administers Hebrew Book Week (see below). It 
also operates a joint paper-purchasing company which nego- 
tiates reduced prices for its members. Another smaller group 
of about 25 publishers is organized in the Israel Publishers’ 
Union. The Book and Printing Center of the Israel Export In- 
stitute promotes Israeli publishing and printing abroad and is 
responsible for organizing Israel’s national stand at the Frank- 
furt Book Fair and other international book trade events. 

The major event in the Israeli publishing world is the an- 
nual Hebrew Book Week. This event, first held in 1952, takes 
place in the early summer in all of the country’s major cities. 
It takes the form of open-air markets and is a very popular 
occasion attended by hundreds of thousands of people who 
take advantage of the many special offers and bargains that 
the publishers display on their own stands. The event in effect 
lasts a whole month with all the local bookstores participat- 
ing and offering books at the same reduced prices as on the 
publishers’ stands. 

The Jerusalem International Book Fair is a biennial event 
that began in 1963. Over the years it has become one of the 
most popular events on the international publishing circuit 
and is attended by publishers from all over the world who seek 
new projects and authors in Israel or who wish to sell Hebrew 
rights or make distribution arrangements. A key event of the 
Fair is the Editorial Fellowship Program, which is interna- 
tionally regarded as the most important forum in the world 
today for young editors. Since its establishment in 1985, more 
than 250 editors from some 25 countries (as of 2005) have 
participated in the program. Today many of its alumni hold 
key positions in publishing houses the world over. The Fair is 
also the occasion of the awarding of the Jerusalem Prize for 
the Freedom of Mankind in Society - Israel’s premier inter- 
national literary award. Prominent past recipients of the Jeru- 
salem Prize include Bertrand Russell, Isaiah *Berlin, Jorgé Luis 
Borges, Simone de Beauvoir, Milan Kundera, Mario Vargas 
Llosa, Don DeLillo, and Susan *Sontag. 

While some of Israel’s leading writers are represented 
by literary agents abroad, two agents in Israel represent the 
bulk of Israeli authors. The Institute for the Translation of 
Hebrew Literature is a public company founded in 1962 for 
the purpose of promoting Hebrew literature including po- 
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etry and children’s books into other languages. It represents 
a wide range of Israeli writers of quality fiction. The Institute 
also publishes the highly regarded magazine, Modern Hebrew 
Literature, edited by Gershon *Shaked, which features short 
stories, extracts, and chapters from important recently pub- 
lished or forthcoming books. It also publishes catalogues of 
Israeli books, biographies of leading writers, and a series of 
bibliographies of Israeli publications both in the original and 
in translation. 

The Harris/Elon Agency, founded in Jerusalem by Deb- 
orah Harris in 1991, also represents an important cross-sec- 
tion of Israeli authors of both fiction and non-fiction, as well 
as those writing in languages other than Hebrew. Three agen- 
cies specialize in the marketing of foreign rights to Israeli pub- 
lishers for translation into Hebrew: the Harris/Elon Agency 
referred to above; the Pikarsky Agency in Tel Aviv, founded 
in 1975 by the American/Israeli writer, Barbara Rogan; and a 
literary agency belonging to the Israel Book Publishers’ As- 
sociation, which caters to its members. 

Israel’s printing industry measures up to the most rigor- 
ous and advanced modern standards and several publishers 
specialize in packaging co-productions for publishers over- 
seas. The availability of advanced digital printing processes has 
led to the short-run reissuing of many rare books, especially 
in the fields of Judaica and rabbinic studies. 

Israel's retail book trade is dominated by the Steimatzky 
chain. Founded by Ezekiel Steimatzky in Jerusalem and Bei- 
rut in 1925, this is the oldest and most diversified bookselling 
enterprise in Israel. It imports books and magazines, videos 
and cps and its business extends to over 160 shops through- 
out the country. It also acts as a wholesaler to another 1,000 
retail outlets. Steimatzky also acts as a publisher and issues 
co-editions of books having a particular reference to Israel, 
such as illustrated albums, books by prominent local person- 
alities, etc. While Steimatzky still enjoys a near monopoly over 
imported general books and magazines, the Tzomet Sefarim 
chain, founded in 1996 and owned by the Kinneret/Zmora/ 
Dvir publishing conglomerate, is a major force for Hebrew 
books with some 30 shops mostly but not exclusively situated 
in the country’s shopping malls. 

A relatively small, third chain, Tamir, has seven shops in 
the Jerusalem area. The main sources for scientific, medical, 
and academic books are Academon, belonging to the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem, and Dyonon, belonging to Tel Aviv 
University and with branches in the Ben-Gurion University 
of the Negev in Beersheba and the Multi-Disciplinary Cen- 
ter of Herzliyyah. Despite the competition from the chains, 
there are still many smaller traditional bookstores throughout 
the country, although their numbers are declining. There are 
electronic companies selling books through the internet, in- 
cluding dbook and Mitos. Gefen, a primarily English- lan- 
guage publisher, has a subsidiary company called Israbook, 
with a branch in New York, which supplies libraries, institu- 
tions and individuals throughout the world with Israeli pub- 
lications. 
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The Publishers 

The following brief list gives some of the leading, most pro- 
lific, or best-known Israeli publishers (the list is by no means 
exhaustive nor does it imply any value judgment). 


AM OVED. One of Israel’s leading publishers of quality litera- 
ture and non-fiction. Founded by the Histadrut (the General 
Federation of Labor) in 1942, it publishes in an exhaustive range 
of subjects. As a major publisher of paperback books, it pro- 
motes new and classical Israeli and world literature in Hebrew 
through its series Sifriyyah le-Am (“The Peoples’ Library”). 


BIALIK INSTITUTE. This distinguished non-profit making 
institution, was established by the World Zionist Organization 
in 1935 and was named in honor of the national poet Hayyim 
Nahman Bialik. Its aim is to promote Hebrew literature, par- 
ticularly in the field of Jewish studies, biblical research, phi- 
losophy, and sociology. Its publications cover scholarly and 
popular editions of classical Jewish works, archaeology, Ju- 
daica, art and art history, and Hebrew literature. 


CARTA. Founded in 1958, the company specializes in the pub- 
lication of maps, atlases, encyclopedias, and other reference 
books in Hebrew, English, German, Russian, and other lan- 
guages, many of them in co-production with overseas publish- 
ers, concentrating on the geography, history, and archaeology 
of the Bible, the Holy Land, and the Land of Israel today. 


HA-KIBBUTZ HA-ME UHAD/SIFRIAT POALIM. A merger of 
two publishing houses owned respectively by the National Fed- 
eration of Collective Settlements (kibbutzim) and the Kibbutz 
Artzi movement. Sifriat Poalim was founded in 1939 and Ha- 
Kibbutz ha-Me’uhad in 1945. Both are public cultural institu- 
tions with a broad general publishing vision and a prolific and 
eclectic list with a strong emphasis on children’s books, as well 
as books of an ideological nature representing the social and 
political beliefs of the two pioneering movements. The series 
Ha-Sifriyyah ha-Hadashah (“New Library”) is one of the coun- 
try’s most distinguished lists of original and translated fiction. 
‘The two houses merged their publishing activities in 2000. 


THE INSTITUTE FOR THE TRANSLATION OF HEBREW 
LITERATURE. The Institute for the Translation of Hebrew 
Literature (ITHL) was founded in 1962 to create a bridge be- 
tween modern Hebrew literature and the non-Hebrew-speak- 
ing world. Over the years its range of activities has expanded 
far beyond translation (into 66 languages). ITHL’s current 
activities include publication of author/book directories and 
catalogues; a unique bibliographic center listing all published 
translations of Hebrew literature; a website including an in- 
dex of Hebrew authors in English (about 450 to 2006); yearly 
publication of Modern Hebrew Literature, a journal in English; 
literary agency services to more than 200 leading authors of 
adult, young adult, and children’s literature; participation in 
major book fairs, financial support to foreign publishers; initi- 
ating anthologies of Hebrew literature in a variety of languages 
(about 200 to 2006); organizing international translation and 
literary events in Israel and abroad. 
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JERUSALEM PUBLISHING HOUSE. Founded in 1966, the com- 
pany initiates and packages co-publishing projects with lead- 
ing publishers overseas under whose imprints the books are 
published. Its profusely illustrated publications, concentrat- 
ing on biblical research, archaeology, and general history, have 
made it a world leader in the production of Jewish English- 
language encyclopedias and dictionaries. Among its major 
publications are the Dictionary and Concordance of the Bible; 
Guide to Biblical Holy Places; Archeological Dictionary of the 
Holy Land; Continuum Political Encyclopedia of the Middle 
East; Encyclopedia of the Holocaust; New Encyclopedia of Ju- 
daism; Encyclopedia of Jewish Life Before and After the Holo- 
caust; and Encyclopedia of the Righteous Among the Nations. 
It is co-publisher of the second edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Judaica (2006), responsible for all editorial content. 


KETER. The company began as the Israel Program for Scien- 
tific Translations, established in 1958 by the U.S. National Sci- 
ence Foundation in Washington and the Israel Prime Minis- 
ter’s Office to translate scientific literature from Russian and 
other languages into English. In the 1960s it began to diversify 
its publishing activities under the imprints Israel Universities 
Press and Keter Books. Keter was purchased from the govern- 
ment in 1966 and has been a public company since 1987. It is 
Israel's largest integrated publishing, manufacturing (with its 
own printing plant), and book marketing concern and one of 
the country’s major publishers in a wide range of genres. Its 
Israeli authors include Amos *Oz, Aharon *Appelfeld, Savyon 
*Liebrecht, and Uri *Orlev, and foreign authors include Paul 
*Auster, Paolo Coelho, Boris Pasternak, Salman Rushdie, Su- 
san Sontag, and Mario Vargas-Llosa. Keter’s major achieve- 
ment was the magisterial English-language Encyclopedia Ju- 
daica first published in 16 volumes in 1971. The revised and 
updated second edition was co-published by Thomson Gale 
(Macmillan) in 2006. 


KINNERET/ZMORA/DVIR. This house is a merger dating 
from 2002 of three well-known publishers and is today Israel's 
most prolific publisher in terms of annual number of titles. 
The group is also part owner of the Tsomet Sefarim booksell- 
ing chain (see above). Kinneret was founded as a general pub- 
lisher in 1979 and Zmora (previously Zmora/Bitan/Modan), 
founded in 1973, was a leading publisher of original and trans- 
lated fiction, as well as a broad general list. One of the most 
distinguished names in Israeli publishing, Dvir was estab- 
lished in Berlin in the early 20" century by some of the leading 
Hebrew literary figures of the time and moved to Palestine in 
1924. It has published many of the classics of Modern Hebrew 
literature, several of which are now being re-issued. 


MAGNES PRESS. Founded in 1929, the publishing house of 
the Hebrew University of Jerusalem is the oldest and largest 
scholarly publishing house in the country. It publishes books 
and journals, in English and Hebrew, on Jewish studies, Bible, 
history, contemporary Jewry, archeology, law, mathemat- 
ics, among other subjects. Many of its publications are pub- 
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lished in cooperation with academic and university publish- 
ing houses overseas. 


MODAN. ‘The successor to the Lewin-Epstein publishing 
house founded in 1930, Modan, established in 1974, is a large 
general publisher specializing in cookbooks, general fiction, 
and “how-to” books. 


RAV KOOK INSTITUTE. ‘This scholarly publishing house was 
founded in 1936 to perpetuate the memory of the chief rabbi 
of Palestine, Abraham Isaac Kook. It is a non-profit institution 
whose aim is to publish scholarly works in traditional religious 
Jewish studies, especially Bible commentary, the Talmud, Jew- 
ish history, philosophy, and Jewish law. Among its major pub- 
lications are several editions of the Bible, a Bible commentary 
in 30 volumes, and the collected works of Maimonides. 


SCHOCKEN. Schocken Verlag was founded in Berlin in 1931 
by Salman *Schocken, owner of a chain of prosperous depart- 
ment stores. He immigrated to Palestine in 1934 and estab- 
lished two publishing houses: Schocken Tel Aviv for books in 
Hebrew and Schocken New York for books in English. The 
Israeli company is one of the most distinguished publishing 
houses in the country and numbers among its writers some of 
its leading literary figures such as Yehuda *Amichai, Yeshayahu 
*Leibowitz, Meir *Shalev, A.B.*Yehoshua, and Shmuel Yosef 
*Agnon, Israel’s only winner of the Nobel Prize for literature 
(in 1966). Among its foreign authors are Franz *Kafka, Her- 
man Hesse, Ted Hughes, D.H. Lawrence, Dylan Thomas, Ga- 
briel Garcia Marques, Philip *Roth, and Alexander Solzhenit- 
syn. Schocken has acquired the rights to reissue a new an 
updated edition of the monumental Encyclopedia Hebraica, 
originally published by Massadah. 


YEDIOTH AHARONOTH. Wholly owned by the mass-circula- 
tion daily newspaper of the same name, the publishing house, 
established in 1952, began with the publication of basic Jewish 
texts including the Bible, but since then has branched out into 
a wide range of subjects with a strong emphasis on books on 
the history of the State of Israel, political and military affairs, 
biographies of prominent individuals, encyclopedias, and chil- 
dren’s books. The house has an imprint called Proza for quality 
original and translated fiction, philosophy, psychology, etc. 


[Asher Weil (24 ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: F, Kapp and J. Goldfriedrich, Geschichte des 
deutschen Buchhandels, 4 vols. (1886-1913); R. Hamburger, Rudolf 
Mosse (1928); A.M. Hyamson, in: Anglo-Jewish Notabilities (1949), 
4-73; H. Lehmann-Haupt, The Book in America (19517); Y. Pograbin- 
sky, in: Ha-Sefer ha-Ivri, 9 (1951), 37-56; 10 (1952), 37-53; K. Schot- 
tenloher, Buecher bewegten die Welt, 2 vols. (1952); A. Levinson, To- 
ledot Yehudei Varshah (1953), 306-10; S.Z. Sreberk, Zikhronot (1954); 
A. Litai, in: He-Avar, 3 (1956), 51-54; C. Roth, Jews in the Renaissance 
(1959), 165-85; Roth, Marranos, ch. 13, 269, 322ff.; idem, in: JJs, 4 
(1953), 116-30; J. Toury, in: BLBI, 3 (1960), 58-69; Ch. Shmeruk, Pir- 
sumim Yehudiyyim bi-Verit ha-Moazot (1960); S.H. Steinberg, Five 
Hundred Years of Printing (19617); S. Kaznelson, Juden im deutschen 
Kulturbereich (1962°), 131-46; H.G. Adler, Juden in Deutschland (1962); 
G. Berman-Fischer, Der Fischer Verlag (1967); M. Faeber, in: Jews of 
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Czechoslovakia, 1 (1968), 532-8; A.M. Habermann, Ha-Sefer ha-Ivri 
be-Hitpattehuto (1968), incl. bibl. 


PUERTO RICO, island in the Caribbean 1,000 miles south- 
east of Miami. In 2005 there were 1,500-2,000 Jews in Puerto 
Rico among its population of 4,000,000. The Jewish experi- 
ence in America begins with the actual “Discovery” in 1492. 
The first Jews to come to Puerto Rico were mainly Spanish and 
Portuguese. The existing Jewish community consists mainly 
of immigrants who had arrived in the United States during 
the post-World War 11 years and Cuban families who settled 
there in the 1960s and 1970s. 

In the 19 century several records were located in the 
form of anecdotes in personal letters mentioning Jews of the 
196 century. Sources dating back to 1898 confirm that there 
were a number of American Jews residing in Southern Puerto 
Rico at the time. A census conducted for that year includes 
the names of Jacob Benjamin and Samuel Levi as the Ponce 
residents. 

Jews then arrived in Puerto Rico most often in conjunc- 
tion with war. Among the soldiers who took part in the Span- 
ish American War, there were several Jews. 

Between 1899 and 1905, Rabbi Adolph Spiegel tried to or- 
ganize the first Jewish congregation in the island. There was a 
slight increase in Jewish immigration when, as a result of the 
Spanish American War, Puerto Rico became a territory of the 
United States. During this period and before World War 1, sev- 
eral Jewish men were involved in the drafting of the Island’s 
first legal and fiscal codes. They aided in the creation of the 
court system and recruitment for it. Their contributions were 
crucial in the forming of the island’s infrastructure. 

World War 1 added to the presence of Jewish soldiers in 
the military bases. But at the end of the war the Jewish popu- 
lation once again decreased. Still, several government work- 
ers remained along with a pioneering group of businessmen 
who saw the island as a fertile ground for building their home 
and future. 

Among the most prominent of the Island’s Jews was 
Louis Sulzabacher, president of the Supreme Court of Puerto 
Rico and a strong supporter of United States citizenship for 
the Puerto Rican people. 

The end of the 1920s and early 1930s brought a new 
surge of Jews from Central and Eastern Europe suddenly 
excluded from the United States by quotas. Other Jews con- 
tinued to arrive on the Island; many represented American 
companies such as the Consolidated Tobacco Company. The 
1930 generation consisted of men and women with a desire 
to make Puerto Rico their permanent home. They organized 
the first Jewish Community Center and the first synagogue 
in San Juan. 

By 1940, there were only 150 Jews living in Puerto Rico. 
World War 11 brought a large number of soldiers to Puerto 
Rico and they included some Jews. About 400 Jewish soldiers 
were living in military bases in Puerto Rico at the time. The 
Jewish Welfare Board coordinated the rental of various meet- 
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ing halls around San Juan in order to provide the soldiers with 
the opportunity to celebrate Sabbath services. They held the 
first Passover Seder in 1942. 

The beginning of the 1950s was marked by the creation 
of Operation Bootstrap, an initiative by the local government 
based on the concept of “industrialization by invitation.” The 
program indirectly encouraged the arrival of more Jews to the 
island. They were attracted by a series of incentives offered to 
American manufacturing companies. Jews were among the 
architects of the economic development of the Island and 
also prominent in the legal and medical professions. Cecil 
Snider was named by President Roosevelt associate justice of 
the Supreme Court of Puerto Rico. Eleven years later he was 
named by Governor Luis Mufioz Marin chief justice of the 
Supreme Court. 

The emergence of the Cuban communist regime in 1958, 
headed by Fidel Castro, produced the third migration of Jews 
to Puerto Rico. Thousands of families abandoned the island 
of Cuba. Many of them wanted to move to the United States 
eventually, while others sought a social and cultural environ- 
ment similar to that of Cuba. 

Upon their arrival in Puerto Rico, most of these Jewish 
families joined the Jewish Community Center. At the time, 
the center embraced 200 families and the Hebrew school had 
125 registered students. The inclusion of Cuban families gave 
the Jewish Community Center a new Hispanic outlook. These 
Orthodox families exerted a significant influence in the de- 
velopment of the Shaare Zedek Synagogue and the Hebrew 
school. They came to stay in Puerto Rico. 

In the 1970s and the 1980s a new Jewish migration arrived 
in Puerto Rico. Close to 200 Israeli farmers came to the Island 
as part of an agricultural program developed by companies 
such as April-Agro, Isprac, HDC, and Fruits International. This 
project utilized 2,500 acres in the Santa Isabel region. A new 
revolutionary irrigation system was introduced by a group of 
agronomists from Israel. In the 1960s a new group of Argen- 
tinean Jews began to arrive in Puerto Rico. 


Synagogues in San Juan 

The first attempt to establish a Jewish congregation in Puerto 
Rico proved unsuccessful. The second effort in 1935 gath- 
ered some 26 families. They would meet in private homes 
and commercial spaces, such as the offices above La Esquina 
Famosa store in Santurce, the San Juan Casino, and El San 
Juan Hotel. 

In 2005 there were three synagogues in San Juan, repre- 
senting the three ideologies within Judaism: Orthodox, Con- 
servative, and Reform Judaism. 

In 1953 the Jewish Community acquired a private resi- 
dence and transformed it into a synagogue and site of the 
first congregation. Nowadays, the Shaare Zedek Temple is 
the largest synagogue in the Island. The first religious school 
was started in 1952. 

The Shaare Zedek Temple, founded in 1953, became the 
first Conservative synagogue. Its name means “Gates of Jus- 
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tice,” and was taken from a synagogue that was destroyed in 
Leipzig, Germany. It is headed by Rabbi Gabriel Isaias Fryd- 
man, originally from Argentina. The Jewish Community Cen- 
ter also operates as a Hebrew and Judaic studies school as well 
as a pre-school center and meeting facility. It houses the Mor- 
ris Rothenberg Library, the most complete Judaic library in the 
Caribbean. The center currently has 255 members. 

The second Jewish organization established in Puerto 
Rico is Temple Beth Shalom, the Reform Jewish Congrega- 
tion of Puerto Rico, which was established in 1967. The syna- 
gogue has among its Torahs one that had been rescued from 
the Holocaust. For most of its congregational life, Temple Beth 
Shalom has relied on retired rabbis from the mainland who 
have served for all or part of the period from Rosh Hashanah 
to Shavuot. Currently a series of distinguished rabbis serve for 
six weeks at a time. The congregation owns a beautiful building 
on the corner of Loiza and San Jorge Streets in the Condado 
section of San Juan. Many of its members are “snowbirds,’ who 
spend their winters in Puerto Rico. There are, however, enough 
all year around attendees to hold services every Friday evening 
and Saturday morning, maintain a flourishing Religious School 
and provide a very active Adult Education Program. Tourists 
and other visitors are always made to feel very welcome. 

The third synagogue, Sharei Torah, was founded in 1999; 
it is one of the Chabad Lubavitch synagogues and educational 
centers around the world. During its early period, the group 
would rent meeting rooms in the Marriott Resort to conduct 
prayers and activities. The synagogue was officially inaugurated 
on February 2, 2000. A few years later a larger property was 
purchased in Isla Verde, making it more accessible for Jewish 
tourists and communities from nearby Caribbean islands. 

The Chabad Lubavitch Center and its synagogue Sharei 
Torah operate under the direction of Rabbi Mendel Zarchi 
and his wife Rachel Zarchi. Chabad Lubavitch of Puerto Rico 
features a school to educate children and adults. It also offers 
religious services and coordinates community activities such 
as visits to hospitals, activities related to Jewish festivities, as- 
sistance in the immersion rituals of mikveh, lectures and pro- 
vision of kosher food products. The Center is to expand to ac- 
commodate the first and only mikveh in Puerto Rico. 

[Museum of San Juan Staff (2"¢ ed.)] 


PUGLIESE, EMANUELE (1874-1967), Italian soldier. His 
military career began when he took part in the Italo-Turkish 
war (1911-12). With the entry of Italy into World War 1, Pug- 
liese rose rapidly. In 1917, he took part in the battle of Vittorio 
Veneto. At the end of the war, he became a divisional com- 
mander and as such he fought in the war in Albania in 1920. 
In 1931, he was appointed military commander of Sardinia and 
in 1934 reached the rank of lieutenant general and corps com- 
mander. Pugliese received the highest military decoration of 
his own country and many foreign honors. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Rovighi, I Militari di Origine Ebra- 
ica nel Primo Secolo di Vita dello Stato Italiano (1999), 87. 
[Mordechai Kamrat] 
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PUGLIESE, UMBERTO (1880-1961), Italian-Jewish patriot 
and scientist, a genius in the field of naval architecture. Pug- 
liese was born in Alessandria, Piedmont, and joined the Ital- 
ian navy in 1898, later being transferred to the naval corps of 
engineering. After various positions both in the royal arse- 
nal and aboard ship he served for ten years on the commit- 
tee for naval projects, and was appointed general inspector 
of the Naval Corps of Engineers. Pugliese planned and was 
responsible for the construction of most of the great Italian 
battleships (“Garibaldi “Vittorio Veneto,’ “Roma,” “Impero,’ 
“Littorio, and others). His most remarkable invention was a 
device known as the Pugliese Water-Line capable of enabling 
bombed battleships to float and, in many instances, to re- 
sume service. 

On December 31, 1938, while his battleships were still 
in the dockyards, Pugliese was dismissed from the navy be- 
cause of his Jewish origin, in compliance with the new racial 
laws. He nevertheless remained in Italy and, when the British 
bombed the Italian Navy out of service in November 1940, 
the chief of staff, Admiral Cavagnari, did not hesitate to ap- 
peal to Pugliese for his assistance in refloating the battleships. 
Pugliese fulfilled the mission and, when asked what reward 
he demanded for his services in saving the Italian Navy, he 
requested the honor to don his naval uniform again. His re- 
quest was partially granted in 1942. 

In 1943, he was arrested and questioned by the Germans, 
who had hoped to use his valuable knowledge in Germany, 
but Pugliese was adamant in his refusal, declaring that he 
was, and would stay faithful to, the oath he had given to 
the monarchy. When the Germans occupied Rome in 1943, 
they sent the Jewish Admiral Augusto *Capon to Auschwitz, 
where he was gassed despite the fact that he had a personal 
letter from Mussolini, but Pugliese was spared. When he 
died in Sorrento in 1961, Pugliese was buried with full mili- 


tary honors. 
[E.L. Touriel] 


PUKHACHEWSKY, MICHAEL ZALMAN (1863-1947), 
pioneer of Jewish agriculture in Erez Israel. He was born in 
Brest-Litovsk in 1885. Pukhachewsky was one of six young 
men chosen by Hovevei Zion in Russia (at Baron Edmond de 
*Rothschild’s suggestion) to specialize in agriculture in the 
Baron's settlements and become agricultural instructors for 
settlers. He established a farm in Rishon le-Zion and worked 
for many years as an agricultural instructor, specializing in 
viticulture in the Jordan Valley, the Jezreel Valley, and other 
areas. He published articles in Palestinian agricultural jour- 
nals and wrote his memoirs on the early days of Jewish settle- 
ment (Bustanai, 1 (1929/30), nos. 6-44). His wife, NEHAMAH 
(1869-1934), was a writer active in the public life of Palestine. 
She joined Hovevei Zion at the age of 17 and went to Erez 
Israel together with her husband. She wrote essays under the 
pen name Nefesh. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tidhar, 3 (1958), 1281-82. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 
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PUKHOVITSER, JUDAH LEIB (c. 1630-after 1700), rabbi, 
scholar, and preacher in Lithuania, Poland, and Germany. 
His father had settled in Pinsk by the end of the 1620s. Judah 
Leib studied under Naphtali b. Isaac Katz, the rabbi of Pinsk 
(1639-44). His surname appears to have been derived from the 
townlet of Pukhovichi, near Minsk. In 1659, when he was rabbi 
of *Bykhov, he was an eyewitness to the conquest of the town 
by Muscovite soldiers, who massacred the Jews and killed one 
of his daughters. After 1667 Pukhovitser returned to his na- 
tive Pinsk where he acted as rabbi and preacher. From time 
to time he left Pinsk, preaching in the communities of Pinsk 
province and the large communities of Lithuania and Poland. 
In 1681-82 he stayed in Frankfurt on the Oder, where he pub- 
lished his homiletic works in two parts, Keneh Hokhmah and 
Derekh Hokhmah. His work Divrei Hakhamim (in two parts) 
on Shulhan Arukh was published in Hamburg (1692-93), and 
Kevod Hakhamim in Venice (1699-1700). Leaving Venice, he 
went to Jerusalem, where he died after 1700. 

Pukhovitser lived during a period which saw tremen- 
dous changes in the lives of the Jews of Poland and Lithuania 
as a result of the massacres of 1648-49 and 1666-67. One of 
the fundamentals of his homiletic teaching is that the study of 
the Torah for its own sake must lead to good deeds and repen- 
tance. In his sermons, he urged that battei midrash in which 
Torah would be permanently studied should be maintained 
and every Jew obliged to fix regular times for Torah study; he 
thus gave a great impetus to the formation of study groups in 
Lithuania. Criticizing the prevailing methods of study in the 
hadarim and yeshivot, he called for a gradual progression from 
easier subjects to more difficult ones. He also attacked the situ- 
ation which prevented the poor from studying in the yeshivot 
and demanded that several well-established members of the 
community provide for the upkeep of a Torah student. At the 
same time he condemned the method of study based on pil- 
pul. Pukhovitser’s works are imbued with kabbalistic motifs, 
containing many Lurianic elements. In a letter to the scholars 
of Jerusalem (Hamburg, 1692), he developed the idea that the 
future redemption of Israel would be effected by the commu- 
nity of Jerusalem when it had reached the degree of kenishta 
hada (“a unified community”). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Pines, Tanna de-Vei Eliyahu (1753); H.N. 
Dembitzer, Kelilat Yofi, 1 (1888), 49-50; 2 (1893), 122; Frumkin-Rivlin, 
2 (1928), 88 ff; A. Yaari, Mehkerei Sefer (1958), 102-3; idem, Taalumat 
Sefer (1954), 17-21; G. Scholem, in: Behinot, 8 (1955), 79-95; A. Sho- 
chat, in: Ha-Hinnukh, 28 (1956), 410-2; M. Benayahu, in: Sefunot, 3-4 
(1960), 134; I. Tishby, Netivei Emuna u-Minut (1964), off. 

[Mordekhai Nadav] 


PULAWY (Pol. Pulawy; Yid. Pilev; Rus. Novaya Aleksan- 
driya), a town in Lublin province, Poland. The first Jews to 
settle in Pulawy came from the neighboring townlets (mostly 
Wlostowice) at the beginning of the 19** century when the area 
developed rapidly upon the initiative of its owner, Prince A.K. 
*Czartoryski. There was an organized Jewish community in 
Pulawy from 1820. In 1897 it numbered 3,883 (about 73% of the 
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population). The principal Jewish occupations were shoemak- 
ing, gardening, furniture-making and shopkeeping. From the 
middle of the 19 century, the influence of Hasidism became 
widespread among the Jews of Pulawy; they were attached to 
the hasidic courts of *Lublin and *Kotsk and later to those of 
Gut (*Gora Kolwariya) and *Sokolow. From 1875 to 1884 the 
rabbinical seat of Pulawy was held by Elijah Lerman, the au- 
thor of Devar Eliyahu (1884). In 1888, Hayyim Israel Morgen- 
stern, the grandson of Menahem Mendel of *Kotsk, founded 
a hasidic court in Pulawy. At the close of the 19 century, 
enterprises established by Jewish initiative included iron in- 
dustries, machinery and shoe manufacture. Jewish workers 
found employment in them and organized themselves into 
trade unions. From 1875 Jewish students studied at the Higher 
Institute of Agriculture of Pulawy; many of the students par- 
ticipated in revolutionary social democratic activities. From 
1907 a Jewish cooperative bank functioned in Pulawy with 
much success. In 1910 there were 6,111 Jews (61% of the pop- 
ulation). During World War 1, the Jewish population of the 
town decreased because of persecutions and a fire. From 1917 
branches of all parties then active on the Jewish scene were 
organized in Pulawy. At first, the *Bund and *Agudat Israel 
wielded the greatest influence, but *Poalei Zion circles, other 
Zionist parties, and communists soon grew strong. Jewish 
craftsmen and merchants established unions in 1920. In 1921 
there were 3,221 Jews (45% of the population) living in the 
town. Between the two world wars there was a private Hebrew 
secondary school, as well as *Tarbut, Yavneh and Beth Jacob 
schools, and a Jewish library. 

[Arthur Cygielman] 
Holocaust Period 
At the outbreak of World War 11 there were 3,600 Jews in the 
town. At the end of October 1939, an open ghetto was estab- 
lished. On Dec. 29, 1939, the entire Jewish population was 
expelled to the nearby town of Opole Lubelskie, where all 
were in turn deported to the *Sobibor death camp in May 
1942 and exterminated. No Jewish community was reconsti- 


tuted in Pulawy. 
ve [Stefan Krakowski] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Wasiutynski, Ludnas¢ zydowska w Polsce... 
(1930), 34, 63, 72; 7% 78; Stownik geograficzny Krélestwa Polskiego, 
9 (1888), 287-9; 13 (1895), 720; N. Gasiorowska (ed.), Zrédfa do 
dziejow klasy robotniczej na ziemiach polskich (1962), nos. 354, 376; 
377; J. Bernstein, Yisker Bukh Pulav (1964); R. Bender, in: BZ1H, 34 
(1960), 45-46. 


PULCELINA OF BLOIS, 12'*-century female moneylender 
to the court of Blois. Pulcelina (also Pucellina) was implicated 
in the first ritual murder accusation in France and was burnt 
at the stake along with her two daughters and 30 other co-re- 
ligionists in 1171. These events are documented in a variety of 
Hebrew sources, including five surviving letters, a chronicle, 
two memorial lists, and eight poems; this literary productivity 
indicates the degree to which this tragedy shocked the Jews of 
Ashkenaz. In his account in Sefer Zekhirah (“Book of Remem- 
brance”), the chronicler and liturgical poet Ephraim ben Jacob 
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of Bonn (1132-c. 1200) used the verb ohav (“love”) to describe 
the affection of Count Thibaut of Blois (1152-1191) for Pulce- 
lina; most historians have assumed that the two were involved 
in a romantic relationship. (See the translation in J. Marcus, 
ed., The Jew in the Medieval World (rep. 1990), pp. 127-30.) 
This theory has been challenged by S. Einbinder (1998), who 
suggests that ohav in this instance implies that the count “fa- 
vored” Pulcelina as a lender and perhaps as a trusted financial 
advisor. Einbinder believes that Thibaut’s wife, Countess Alix, 
who is described as hating Pulcelina and swaying the count 
against her, was motivated not by sexual jealousy but because 
she herself, and others close to her, owed significant sums to 
Pulcelina and resented her influence over the Count. The sur- 
viving documents make it clear that Pulcelina behaved arro- 
gantly and was widely disliked by members of Thibaut’s court. 
That a ritual murder accusation could be brought against Pul- 
celina, and Blois Jewry, when there was no corpse and no miss- 
ing child, also indicates the level of animosity her position of 
power had generated. Ephraim wrote that once she was ar- 
rested she was prevented from speaking with the count for fear 
that she might convince him to change his mind and release 
the Jews. Although Jews from other communities attempted 
to ransom the prisoners, they were unable to offer sufficient 
funds to prevent their martyrdom. While in many ways this 
catastrophe represents a cautionary instance of the fall of a 
court Jew, with tragic consequences for the larger community, 
Pulcelina’s gender and the possibility that she had an intimate 
relationship with Count Thibaut give the story added dimen- 
sions as an extreme example of the independence and entre- 
preneurship of Jewish women in Askenaz in the 11 and 12 
centuries. The tragedy was the subject of a Hebrew drama by 
S.D. *Goitein, Pulzelinah (1927). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Chazan, “The Blois Incident of 1171...,” in: 
Proceedings of the American Academy of Jewish Research (1968), 13-31; 
idem, “Ephraim ben Jacob's Compilations of Twelfth Century Perse- 
cutions,” in: JQR, 84:4 (1994), 397-416; S. Einbinder, Beautiful Death 
(2002), 45-69; idem, “Pucellina of Blois: Romantic Myths and Nar- 
rative Conventions,’ in: Jewish History, 12:1 (1998), 29-46. 

[Judith R. Baskin (2"4 ed.)] 


PULITZER, JOSEPH (1847-1911), American editor and pub- 
lisher who bought declining newspapers and restored them 
to national influence. Born in Mako, Hungary, son of a Jew- 
ish father and a Roman Catholic mother, Pulitzer emigrated 
to the US. at the age of 17 to serve in the Union Army during 
the Civil War. Discharged from the cavalry in 1865, he went 
to St. Louis and in 1868 became a reporter for the German- 
language daily Westliche Post. Three years later he bought an 
interest in the paper, became managing editor, and sold back 
his shares at a vast profit. In 1878 Pulitzer took his first big step 
toward creating a newspaper empire when he bought the St. 
Louis Dispatch at an auction for $2,500 and merged it with 
the St. Louis Post into the Post-Dispatch. By 1881 it was yield- 
ing profits of $85,000 a year. He left for New York in 1883 and 
bought The World from Jay Gould, the financier, for $346,000. 
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In the Aggadah 

According to one view, Asaph was not the son of the wicked 
Korah, but merely a descendant of his branch of the tribe of 
Levi (Lev. R. 17:1); others, however, regard him as the son of 
Korah, and as an example of how the son of a wicked person 
can become religious through the study of the Torah (Song R. 
4:4). He helped King David write the Book of Psalms (BB 14b). 
He sang while the Temple was burning, justifying his action, 
by stating: “I am happy that God has wrought His vengeance 
only on wood and stones” (Lam. R. 4:14). Even when God 
Himself wept at the destruction of the Temple, Asaph refused 
to do so, but instead exhorted Him to action with the words of 
Psalms 74:3: “Lift up Thy feet unto the perpetual desolations; 
even all that the enemy hath done wickedly in the sanctuary” 
(Midrash Zuta, Buber ed. (1894), Lam. 75, p. 166). 


(2) The ancestor of a family of gatekeepers according to 
1 Chronicles 26:1, but the name should probably be emended 
to Ebiasaph; cf. 1 Chronicles 9:19. 

(3) The Father of Joah, “recorder” of King *Hezekiah 
(11 Kings 18:18; Isa. 36:3). 

(4) Keeper of the royal park of *Artaxerxes 1, king of 
Persia (Neh. 2:8). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.W. Rothstein and J. Haenel, Kommentar 
zum ersten Buch der Chronik (1927), iii, 313 ff., 345ff.; Albright, Arch 
Rel, 126ff.; de Vaux, Anc Isr, 382-5, 389, 392; S. Mowinckel, The Psalms 
in Israel’s Worship, 2 (1962), 95ff.; EM, $.V. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. 
Japhet, 1 & 11 Chronicles (1993), 294-96. AGADDAH: Ginzberg, Leg- 
ends, 3, 462; 6, 105. 


ASAPH HA-ROFE (i.e., Asaph the physician; also known as 
Asaph ha- Yehudi, Rabbenu Asaph, Asaph ben Berechiah, 
Asaph ha-Yarhoni; sixth century), physician who gave his 
name to a Hebrew book on medicine, Sefer Asaf ha-Rofe, 
written somewhere in the Middle East. As yet unpublished, 
it is extant in 16 manuscripts, some complete; it constitutes a 
source of information on ancient customs and Jewish medi- 
cal ethics as well as of ancient Jewish remedies and Hebrew, 
Aramaic, Persian, Latin, and Greek medical terminology. Ex- 
cerpts from Greek medical books, some of which have been 
lost and are not known from any other sources, appear in He- 
brew in this book. The most complete manuscripts are in Mu- 
nich, Oxford, Brit. Museum London, Florence, and Paris. The 
book was not written by Asaph himself, but by his disciples. 
They mention, as teachers, R. Johanan b. Zavda and R. Judah 
ha-Yarhoni, as well as Asaph. Some sections of the book are 
very old, though others were written or translated from other 
languages as late as the seventh until the tenth century. The 
antiquity of the work is apparent from its style, similar to that 
of the older Midrashim, from its use of Persian (rather than 
Arabic) synonyms, and from the mention of weights current 
in Palestine during the talmudic period. The many sentences 
in the book which begin “And I shall teach you” indicate that 
its contents had, at one time, constituted oral medical teach- 
ing. Asaph's close connection with Babylonia, the cradle of as- 
trology, is indicated by the surname Yarhoni (i.e., one versed 
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in the lunar calendar, or an astronomer) attributed to him, as 
well as by the nature of some of his medicaments and names 
of the scholars referred to as authorities. These facts denote 
that he lived somewhere between Upper Galilee and Babylo- 
nia. Since the book contains no indication of the influence of 
Arabic medicine and mentions pagan witch doctors, it can 
be assumed that Asaph lived before the Arab conquest of the 
Middle East. 

Several early writers make direct or indirect reference 
to Asaph. The tenth-century grammarian, R. Judah *Ibn 
Quraysh, apparently refers to Sefer Asaf when he mentions 
a book of remedies bearing Aramaic names. In the com- 
mentary on Tohorot, attributed to *Hai Gaon, Asaph is men- 
tioned by name. Al-Razi also mentions him, and in the Latin 
translation (1279) of his ninth- or tenth-century book, Asaph 
the Jew - “Judaeus” - is included among the famous medi- 
cal authors. Ibn al-Gezzar (tenth century), a disciple of Isaac 
*Israeli, mentions Asaph b. Berechiah in his book Zeidah li- 
Derakhim and in its Greek translation, Asaph is referred to as 
“Aoty v10¢ Ipaxtov” *Nahmanides refers to Asaph by name in 
Shaar ha-Gemul. Sefer ha-Refuot shel Shem b. Noah quoted 
by R. *Solomon b. Jeroham (920) is apparently Sefer Asaf ha- 
Rofe which mentions Shem in its introduction. The same ap- 
plies to Sefer ha-Refuot (“Book of Remedies”) mentioned by 
Rashi (on Judges 15:5) and by *Nathan b. Jehiel of Rome, au- 
thor of the Arukh (s.v. vatan which is a sinew mentioned in 
Sefer ha-Refuot). 

In the introduction to the book, the editor refers to the 
pillars of medical science Hippocrates, Dioscorides, and Ga- 
len, and apparently considers their contemporary Asaph as 
their equal, referring to him as “the Jew.” Asaph translated 
these Greek sources into idiomatic Hebrew and added com- 
mentaries. The book includes a Hebrew translation of the 
Aphorisms of Hippocrates with a short commentary on the 
first chapter entitled “Ha-Midrash.” It notes the basic rules of 
medical science during the classical and medieval period. This 
is the first known Hebrew translation and commentary of any 
Greek medical work. There is also information derived from 
the lost Pharmaceutics of Hippocrates. Foremost among Hip- 
pocrates’ writings which served Asaph as a model was the fa- 
mous oath, in which he made basic changes. Although Asaph’s 
medical teachings are fundamentally Hippocratic, they are 
also influenced by Rufus of Ephesus, Dioscorides, and to a 
lesser extent, Galen. The Greek influence is especially manifest 
in Asaph’s theories on the nature of water and the Mediterra- 
nean climate and in his instructions on healing the poor. In 
anatomy, Asaph retains early Hebrew medical tradition and 
terminology. Blood vessels are called gidim (“sinews”), mesil- 
lot meforadot (“separate paths”), tealot (“channels”); limbs are 
called mahlekot ha-guf (“body parts”); and hadrei ha-moah 
(“chambers of the brain”) are discussed. 

According to Asaph, the heart is the seat of the soul. The 
movement of the blood is explained as follows: “The pulsa- 
tions of the blood vessels (the pulse) derive from the animat- 
ing spirit; they originate from the heart, travel to the farthest 
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Three years later, revived by Pulitzer’s innovations in mass ap- 
peal journalism, The World was earning more than $500,000 
a year. He established a sister paper in New York, the Evening 
World, in 1887. All three newspapers succeeded on a formula 
of vigorous promotion, sensationalism, sympathy with labor 
and the underdog, and innovations in illustration and typog- 
raphy. In 1869 Pulitzer served in the lower house of the Mis- 
souri legislature, and in 1885 was elected to the U.S. House of 
Representatives from New York, but served only briefly. A 
man of intellect and energy, he worked himself into a con- 
dition which compelled him to live his last years as a totally 
blind invalid. However, he still directed his newspapers. He 
endowed the Pulitzer School of Journalism at Columbia Uni- 
versity and the famous Pulitzer Prizes for journalism. His son, 
JOSEPH JR. (1885-1955), continued the policies of his father 
with success as the publisher of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
but under his other two sons, Ralph (1879-1959) and Herbert 
(1897-1957) the two New York papers declined and were sold 
in 1931 to Scripps-Howard. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: W.A. Swanberg; Pulitzer (1967); K. Stewart, 
Makers of Modern Journalism (1952), 86-102. 
[Irving Rosenthal] 


PULKAU, small town in Lower Austria; it became notori- 
ous in the 14" century as the scene of a *Host desecration li- 
bel, which was followed by a wave of massacres of the Jews. 
A bleeding Host was allegedly found concealed in front of a 
Jew’s house on Easter Sunday, April 12, 1338, the day follow- 
ing the last day of Passover. Rumors spread that the Host 
had performed miracles; crowds came to venerate it, and on 
April 23 they burned the Jews at the stake and plundered their 
property. The disorders spread, and Jews were massacred in 
27 localities as far away as *Jindrichuv Hradec (Neuhaus) in 
Bohemia, *Trebic (Trebitsch) in Moravia, and St. Poelten. 
Duke “Albert 11 expressed his doubts about the accusation 
and asked Pope Benedict x11 for an investigation. The pope 
ordered the bishop of Passau to conduct an inquiry, but its re- 
sults are unknown. A church called Zum Heiligen Blut (“The 
Holy Blood”) was built on the site; decorated with representa- 
tions of the alleged occurrence, it attracted many worshipers 
throughout the years. The pictures were later painted over. 
The site where the Jews were burned is well marked. At the 
time of the massacres, Jewish books were confiscated; possibly 
some of the parchment manuscripts confiscated in 1338 were 
utilized for binding city records in 1622 and 1623. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.E. Scherer, Rechtsverhaeltnisse der Juden, 2 
(1968), 363-9; Germania Judaica, 2 (1968), 665-7. 
[Meir Lamed] 


PULTUSK (Pol. Pultusk), town in Warzawa province, Po- 
land. Although there were some Jews in Pultusk in 1486 a 
settlement as such did not develop because of the privilege 
de non tolerandis Judaeis granted to the Masovia region dur- 
ing the 16" century by the Polish king, Sigismund 11 Augus- 
tus. Even temporary residence for Jews was authorized only 
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by special permit. The prohibition was temporarily abrogated 
after the Grand Duchy of Warsaw was created in 1807 but re- 
newed with the establishment of the Polish kingdom in 1815, 
according to the decision of the Congress of Vienna. The de- 
cree was finally abolished in 1866. During the 19" century the 
Jewish population increased; there were 118 Jews in 1810 (5.1% 
of the total population), 4,769 in 1856, and 6,950 (45.7%) in 
1909. During World War 1 many Jews fled to Warsaw, so that 
by 1921 the number had decreased to 5,919 (about 46% of the 
total population). In independent Poland the Jewish popula- 
tion rose again and by 1931 there were 8,300 Jews (49.2% of 
the total) in the town. 

Despite its proximity to Warsaw, Pultusk did not develop 
as a center of commerce and crafts mainly because it was re- 
moved from railway junctions. Nevertheless, a considerable 
number of Jews were craftsmen, particularly tailors. Because 
of the surrounding forests, there were a number of sawmills 
so that carpentry as well as trade in wood and furniture de- 
veloped. However, economic difficulties led many Jews to 
emigrate. In 1894 many wealthy Jews left when a cholera epi- 
demic broke out. During the 19» century the community sup- 
ported various activities, the most important of which was so- 
cial relief to the needy. Between the two world wars a Jewish 
educational program was developed. It attracted most of the 
community's elementary and secondary school students. Jews 
were represented in the municipal administration; about one- 
half of the delegates elected in 1922 and 1927 were Jews. The 
leadership of the Jewish community itself was elected demo- 
cratically for the first time in 1927. The oldest synagogue was 
erected between 1805 and 1815. It burnt down and was rebuilt 
in 1854. Of the rabbis of Pultusk, the most renowned were R. 
Joshua * Trunk (from 1853 to 1861), R. Hanokh Zundel b. Jacob 
Grodzinski, who belonged to the *Mitnaggedim (appointed 
in 1878), and R. Hayyim Meshullam ha-Kohen (1909-1929), 
known for his Zionist tendencies. The last rabbi of Pultusk was 
R. Israel Ber Lowenthal, who immigrated to Palestine at the 
outbreak of World War 11 and died there in 1942. 


[Shimshon Leib Kirshenboim] 


Holocaust Period 

The city was captured by the Germans on Sept. 7, 1939, and by 
September 11, 14 Jews had been shot. During the holiday of 
Sukkot 1939, the Germans deported all the Jews to the other 
side of the Narev River, in the Soviet zone of occupation. All 
Jewish property was looted, and on the way to the border Jews 
were maltreated and many were killed. Many of the deportees 
found temporary shelter in Bialystok and surrounding cities 
under the Soviet administration, where they were subjected 
to administrative restrictions and met with difficulties in find- 
ing housing and work. In the summer of 1940 many were de- 


ported to the Soviet interior. 
[Aharon Weiss] 


PULVERMACHER, OSCAR (1883-1958), British editor. Pul- 
vermacher’s father came to England from East Prussia. Oscar 
Pulvermacher was born in London and started work with the 
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London Daily Mail at the age of 17, rising to be editor in 1929. 
Pulvermacher apparently remained editor for only one year, 
although he continued to be employed by the Daily Mail in 
a period when the paper achieved what was then the highest 
circulation in the world. In 1933 he disagreed with the sympa- 
thetic policy toward Hitler of the paper’s owner Lord Rother- 
mere and resigned. A month later he was engaged by the Daily 
Telegraph to reorganize its news services and during World 
War I1 was its northern editor in Manchester. 


[William D. Rubinstein (24 ed.)] 


PULZER, PETER G.J. (1929-  ), British political historian. 
Born in Vienna, Pulzer was a lecturer in politics at Oxford 
University from 1952 and, in 1985-91 was Gladstone Profes- 
sor of Government and Administration at Oxford and a fel- 
low of All Souls College. Pulzer’s best-known work, The Rise 
of Political Antisemitism in Germany and Austria (1964), was 
a pioneering study of the emergence of modern political hos- 
tility towards the Jews in German-speaking Central Europe. 
He wrote widely on German and German-Jewish history, in 
such works as Jews and the German State (1992) and Eman- 
cipation and Its Discontents: The German-Jewish Dilemma 
(1997). A Festschrift in his honor, edited by Henning Tewest 
and Jonathan Wright, Liberalism, Anti-Semitism, and Democ- 
racy (2001), includes a biography. 

[William D. Rubinstein (24 ed.)] 


PUMBEDITA, town in Babylonia. Pumbedita was situated 
on the bank of the River Euphrates on the site of the Shunya- 
Shumvata (Git. 6ob), the most northerly of the canals joining 
the Euphrates and the Tigris. A canal called Nehar Papa also 
passed through Pumbedita itself (Yoma 77b), and situated 
near it was the town of Peruz-Shavur. The area had an excep- 
tionally abundant water supply and a pleasant climate, and 
commerce flourished there, the caravan route to Syria passing 
nearby. Crops included cereals and fruits, dates being espe- 
cially plentiful (Pes. 88a), and the flax grown there (Git. 27a; 
BM 18b) was the basis of the local textile industry. The Jewish 
settlement in Pumbedita apparently already existed during 
the period of the Second Temple and was included by Sherira 
Gaon among those settlements which were centers of the study 
of Torah during that period (Iggeret Ray Sherira Gaon, ed. by 
B.M. Levin (1921), 40). However, its importance as a commu- 
nal and religious center dates only from the middle of the third 
century C.E. In 259, after Nehardea was destroyed by Papa b. 
Naser (see *Odenathus and Zenobia), commander in chief 
of Palmyra, Judah b. Ezekiel founded an academy there. This 
academy and its bet din were the central religious authority 
for Babylonian Jewry until the middle of the fourth century 
c.E. During that period some of the best known *amoraim 
of Babylonian Jewry headed the academy - Rabbah b. Na- 
hamani, Joseph, Abbaye, and Rava. During the time of Rava 
the academy was transferred to Mahoza, where Rava resided. 
During this period, when the academy began to flourish, ex- 
ceptionally strong ties were established between it and its sis- 
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ter academy at Tiberias through the medium of the *nehutei. 
The aforementioned heads of the academy, with the excep- 
tion of Joseph, were distinguished for their teaching methods 
which were marked by acumen and even casuistry (Hor. 14a; 
BM 38b). Asa result of this intellectual acumen, which in their 
opinion was an efficient method to discuss halakhah and ar- 
rive at correct decisions, they came to be called “uprooters of 
mountains,” and it was said of them that “they could draw an 
elephant through the eye of a needle” (BM 38b). 

From the death of Rava in 352 until the first half of the 
geonic period, the Pumbedita academy did not occupy a cen- 
tral place in the scholastic and halakhic world. It was sub- 
ordinate to *Sura, which was granted more privileges than 
Pumbedita. Life in a large, bustling, commercial city full of 
connections with foreign merchants had a deleterious influ- 
ence on the character of the Jews of Pumbedita. The Babylo- 
nian Talmud has preserved many adverse evaluations of their 
moral character. Mention is made of the cheating by workers 
(BB 46a; Hul. 1274), and Rava refers to the thieves who would 
come to the city, as well as the resident thieves (Av. Zar. 70a). 
In fact, the dishonest practices of the people of Pumbedita 
became a byword among the Jews of Babylon (Ket. 82a), and 
it is therefore not surprising that scholars were not popular 
among them, since the scholars rebuked them for their deeds 
(Shab. 153a). One scholar advised his son not to dwell in afflu- 
ent Pumbedita (Hor. 12a). 

[Moshe Beer] 
During the Post-Talmudic Period 
Sherira Gaon related that as the result of religious persecution 
under Persian rule, the Pumbedita academy was transferred to 
Peruz-Shavur, in the vicinity of Nehardea. It remained there 
during the period of the *savoraim; when the Arabs conquered 
Babylonia (c. 634 C.£.), it returned to Pumbedita. R. Isaac, the 
Gaon of Pumbedita, who lived in Peruz-Shavur, went out to 
welcome the conquering caliph ‘Ali ibn Abi Taleb. During the 
Arab period Pumbedita was known as Anbar, and the acad- 
emy was called yeshivah shel ha-golah (“academy of the Dias- 
pora’). Until the beginning of the ninth century Pumbedita 
was overshadowed by *Sura. During the 830s the hakhamim 
of the Pumbedita academy backed the candidacy of David b. 
Judah as exilarch against Daniel, who had the support of the 
hakhamim of Sura. The former’s election as exilarch also re- 
sulted in the consolidation of the Pumbedita academy. From 
his time the Jews gathered in Pumbedita on the occasion of 
the Shabbeta de-Rigla (Iggeret R. Sherira, p. 93). In an extant 
letter of his son, the exilarch Judah, he seeks contributions 
for the academy, which is described “as having many *allufim, 
hakhamim, elders, Mishnah scholars, Talmud scholars, and 
tannaim: there are seven allufim ...” (Abramson, Merkazim, 
18). 

An important head of the academy in this period was 
*Paltoi b. Abbaye (842-52), the first to be styled Gaon of 
Pumbedita, who maintained contacts with the communities 
of Spain and North Africa. From Spain, they turned to him 
“to write the Talmud and its interpretation down for them, 
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and upon his order it was written for them” (Sherira Gaon, 
Iggeret..., ed. by M.N. Adler (1907), xxiii (2"? Roman pagina- 
tion)). During his son *Zemah’s (872) lifetime these ties were 
strengthened and the status of the academy surpassed that of 
Sura. In the Kaddish the name of Zemah b. Paltoi was men- 
tioned before that of the gaon of Sura, *Zemah b. Hayyim. 

During the days of the Gaon Hai b. *David (890-98), who 
had previously been a dayyan, the academy was transferred to 
Baghdad. In the first half of the tenth century contributions 
to the academy decreased - the centers of the Diaspora estab- 
lished their own Torah institutions and their attachment to the 
Babylonian center was thus weakened. The contest for the ga- 
onate between R. Aaron Sargado and R. *Nehemiah b. Kohen 
Zedek from the 940s to 960s and the dispute between the lat- 
ter and R. Sherira were also responsible for the decline in the 
status of the academy. The situation changed under Sherira 
*Gaon, a powerful personality, who renewed the contacts 
with the communities of North Africa and called upon them 
to support his academy. The period of office of Sherira Gaon 
(968-98) and that of his son *Hai Gaon (998-1038) was the 
period of Pumbedita’s efflorescence. The greatest number of 
extant responsa to the Diaspora, especially to the communi- 
ties of North Africa (e.g., Kairouan, Fez, etc.), was written by 
these two geonim. Students came from abroad to study with 
R. Hai and later went on to hold important positions. These 
included *Shemariah b. Elhanan of Egypt, who was “the first 
in the ‘great’ [first] row of the three rows of the academy”; 
Mazliah b. Albazak of Sicily; the gaon Solomon b. Judah’s son 
from Palestine; and students from Byzantium and Italy. After 
R. Hai’s death the exilarch *Hezekiah b. David headed the 
Pumbedita academy for 20 years (until 1058). 

According to sources found in the Cairo Genizah, the 
divan of Eleazar b. Jacob ha-Bavli, and Arab sources, it ap- 
pears that the Baghdad academy continued in existence un- 
til the 13" century. The names of nine geonim who lived dur- 
ing the 12" and 13" centuries and considered themselves the 
heirs of the Pumbedita academy are known. The last Gaon was 
Samuel b. Daniel ha-Kohen (1288). According to Benjamin of 
Tudela, who visited Babylonia in the 1170s, there were about 
3,000 Jews in Pumbedita. Even though this number seems to 
be exaggerated, it appears that an important community still 
existed there. 

[Moshe Beer and Eliezer Bashan (Sternberg)] 
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PUNISHMENT. While there is no modern theory of pun- 
ishment that cannot, in some form or other, be traced back to 
biblical concepts, the original and foremost purpose of pun- 
ishment in biblical law was the appeasement of God. God 
abhors the criminal ways of other nations (Lev. 20:23) whose 
practices the Israelites must not follow (ibid.) and from whose 
abominations they must not learn (Deut. 20:18); by violat- 
ing His laws, His name is profaned (Lev. 22:31-32); and not 
only are criminals abhorrent to God (Deut. 18:12; 22:5; 25:16; 
27:15), as well as crimes (Lev. 18:27—29), but God’s own holi- 
ness obliges man to be holy like Him (Lev. 19:2). By taking 
“impassioned action” (Num. 25:13) to punish violators of His 
laws, expiation is made to God and God's “fierce anger” (Deut. 
13:18) turned away from Israel (Num. 25:4). Closely related 
to the appeasement of God is another expiatory purpose of 
punishment: a crime, and more particularly the shedding of 
blood, pollutes the land - “and no expiation can be made for 
the land for the blood that is shed therein but by the blood 
of him that shed it” (Num. 35: 33). Excrement must be cov- 
ered because the land being holy demands that “thy camp be 
holy,... “(Deut. 23:15), so that God would “see no unseemly 
thing” occurring there (ibid.). 

Still another aspect is reflected in the talionic punish- 
ment of death for *homicide, as originally formulated: “Whoso 
sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed; for in 
the image of God made He man” (Gen. 9:6). Man being cre- 
ated in the image of God, it is an affront to God to kill him 
and killing the killer is the only acceptable expiation to God. 
Similarly, purging Israel of the blood of the innocent (Deut. 
19:13) by killing the killer appears to be necessary in order to 
avoid blood guilt attaching to the land and to the people for- 
ever (cf. Deut. 21:9; 19:10); and it is for this reason that a mur- 
derer must be taken even from God's very altar to be put to 
death (Ex. 21:14). 

All talionic punishment as such reflects its underlying 
purpose, namely the apparent restitution of the status quo ante 
by inflicting on the offender the injury inflicted by him (Lev. 
24:20) and by doing to him what he had done to another (Lev. 
24:19). This sort of sanction (see *Talion), where the character 
and measure of punishment is precisely commensurate with 
those of the crime, is intended to represent exact justice. It was, 
indeed, by proving that this kind of “exact justice” necessarily 
involved unavoidable injustice, that some talmudical jurists 
justified the abolition of talionic punishment except for mur- 
der (BK 84a). And while they did not abolish it for murder, 
whether by reason of the many express biblical injunctions 
that murderers must be killed (especially Num. 35:31), or in 
order to retain the deterrent effect of the death penalty, many 
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of them held that judges must do everything in their power 
to avoid passing death sentences (cf. Mak. 1:10), e.g., by rig- 
orously cross-examining the witnesses long enough to have 
them contradict themselves or each other in some particu- 
lar (Mak. 7a) and thus render their evidence unreliable (see 
*Evidence, *Witness). The warning was already sounded then 
that any reticence in imposing capital punishment would 
result in an increase of crime and bloodshed (Mak. 1:10). 
Maimonides comments on the talmudical discussion, that 
while it was true that the courts must always satisfy them- 
selves that the incriminating evidence was credible and ad- 
missible, once they were so satisfied, they ought to order the 
execution even of a thousand men, day after day, if that is 
what the law (the Torah) prescribes (his commentary to the 
Mishnah, Mak. 1:10). 

The most common purpose of punishment, as found 
in the Bible, is “to put away the evil from the midst of thee” 
(Deut. 17:7, 12; 19:19; 21:21; 22:24; 24:7). While such “put- 
ting away” is applied in the Bible to capital punishment only 
(which indeed constitutes the only effective total elimina- 
tion), the principle underlying the elimination of evil, as dis- 
tinguished from that of the evildoer (cf. Ps. 104:35 and Ber. 
10a), provides a theory of punishment of universal validity 
and applicable to all criminal sanctions. It means that the act 
of punishment is not so much directed against the individual 
offender — who is, however, unavoidably its victim — as it is a 
demonstration of resentment and disapproval of that particu- 
lar mode of conduct. By branding that conduct as worthy of, 
and necessitating, judicial punishment, it is outlawed and os- 
tracized. Similarly, punishment is inflicted on the offender not 
so much for his own sake as for the deterrence of others: that 
all people should hear and be afraid (Deut. 17:13 - rebellious 
elder; 19:20 — perjury; 21:21 - rebellious son). From the point 
of view of criminal law enforcement policies, the deterrent as- 
pect of punishment in Jewish law is already the most impor- 
tant of all: people who hear and see a man heavily punished 
for his offense are supposed to be deterred from committing 
the offense and incurring the risk of such punishment (they 
“will do no more presumptuously” - Deut. 19:20). Hence the 
particular injunction to have the offender impaled on a stake 
after having been put to death (Deut. 21:22), so as to publicize 
the execution as widely and impressively as possible; but note 
that the corpse must be taken off the gibbet before nightfall, 
“for he that is hanged is a reproach to God” and defiles the 
land (Deut. 21:23) - and no concession made to policies of law 
enforcement can derogate from the affront to God involved 
in killing and impaling a human being. 

It is not only the principle known in modern criminol- 
ogy as “general prevention,” the deterrence of the general pub- 
lic, but also that of “special prevention,” the prevention of the 
individual offender from committing further crimes, that is 
reflected in Jewish law. It has been said that the imposition 
of capital punishment on such offenders as the rebellious son 
(Deut. 21:18-21), the rebellious elder (Deut. 17:12), the ab- 
ductor (Ex. 21:16), and the burglar (Ex. 22:1) is justified on 
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the ground that these are all potential murderers (cf. Maim., 
Guide 3:41); and rather than let them take innocent human 
lives, they should themselves be eliminated. That the deterrent 
effect of punishment on the offender himself was a consider- 
ation which weighed heavily with the talmudical jurists is il- 
lustrated also by the rule that where punishment had proved 
to have had no beneficial deterrent effect on the offender and 
he has committed the same or some similar offenses over and 
over again, he would be liable to be imprisoned and “fed on 
barley until his belly bursts” (Sanh. 9:5). 

The talmudical law reformers also achieved the substi- 
tution for the ever-threatening divine punishment by the ju- 
dicial punishment of *flogging, making it clear that whoever 
underwent judicial punishment would not be visited with 
any further *divine punishment (Mak. 3:15). They went so far 
as to lay down that even though God had Himself expressly 
proclaimed that a criminal would not be “guiltless” and es- 
cape divine wrath (Ex. 20:7; Deut. 5:11), the judicial authori- 
ties in imposing the flogging were authorized by the Torah 
itself to clear him: if God would never clear him, a court of 
justice could (Shevu. 21a). The measure of punishment must 
always conform to the gravity of the offense on the one hand, 
and the blameworthiness of the individual offender on the 
other: “according to the measure of his wickedness” (Deut. 
25:2). Even here the talmudical law reformers found cause for 
some mitigatory improvement: they interpreted “wickedness” 
as the yardstick for the measure of punishment, as including 
also the physical capacity of the offender to undergo and suf- 
fer punishment (cf. Maim., Comm. Mak. 3:10 and Yad, San- 
hedrin 17:1). In several instances, the particular turpitude of 
the offense is expressly stressed as reason for heavy penalties 
(e.g., “because she hath wrought a wanton deed in Israel” - 
Deut. 22:21; “it is wickedness” - Lev. 20:14); and in post-tal- 
mudic times, the imposition of severe punishments (such as 
*capital punishment) was always justified by stressing the se- 
verity of the particular offense and the public danger of mis- 
chief thereby caused. 

Maimonides laid down that the gravity and measure of 
punishment are to be determined, first, by the gravity of the 
offense: the greater the mischief caused, the heavier must be 
the penalty; second, by the frequency of the offense: the more 
widespread and epidemic the offense, the heavier must the 
penalty be; third, the temptation prompting the offense: the 
more easily a man is tempted to commit it, and the more dif- 
ficult it is for him to resist the temptation, the heavier must 
the penalty be; and fourth, the secrecy of the offense: the more 
difficult it is to detect the offense and catch the offender, the 
more necessary is it to deter potential offenders by heavy pen- 
alties (Maim., Guide 3:41). 

[Haim Hermann Cohn] 
In the Framework of Jewish Autonomy 
Within the framework of the Jewish *autonomy structure, a 
great variety of penalties could be imposed on wrongdoers, 
including *fines, *imprisonment, *herem, and - extremely 
rarely — capital punishment, according to judgment passed by 
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a bet din under the ordinances of the community or a *hevrah. 
New and previously unknown penalties were resorted to in 
the Middle Ages, sometimes for crimes not provided for in 
talmudic law. This development was especially evident in 
Muslim and Christian Spain. Capital punishment was openly 
imposed in Spain with the sanction of the state authorities, 
and somewhat clandestinely in other countries on rare occa- 
sions; the death penalty was reserved mainly for *informers, 
and it was imposed with the aid and often the urging of the 
very authorities to whom the denunciation had been made. 
The manner of execution usually followed that obtaining in 
the host country, such as bloodletting from an arm, drown- 
ing, strangulation, or stoning. Some of the talmudic rules of 
evidence were waived. In 1380 the Jews of Castile were denied 
the right of capital punishment. Other bodily penalties - again 
mainly in Spain - were amputation and mutilation of limbs 
(mainly for sexual offenses), cutting off the nose and ears, 
cutting out the tongue (in the case of informers), gouging out 
the eyes, shaving of head and beard, and stripes. Flogging was 
most common, particularly in lands like Germany where capi- 
tal punishment was not resorted to. There were two kinds of 
lashes: the biblical statutory 39 stripes and the discretionary 
rabbinic penalty, which could be severe or very light, aimed 
at inflicting not pain but rather public shame. In Babylonia 
the person punished in this way had his hands and feet tied 
as he lay on a bench in the courtroom. More customary was 
the symbolic penance at the threshold of the synagogue be- 
tween the afternoon and evening daily services. Shaving the 
head or beard, which was dreaded more than bodily mutila- 
tion, was reserved mainly for assault and battery, adultery, or 
fornication with a gentile maiden. 

The most severe social penalty was the herem, with its as- 
sociated “donkey’s burial,’ interment by the fence of the cem- 
etery, far from respectable graves. Another punishment was 
expulsion — most customary in Spain and Poland-Lithuania - 
from the town or even from the country for a stated period or 
permanently. Sometimes a man’s entire family was banished 
with him. This penalty was imposed on suspected murderers 
who had only one witness to testify against them, for assault 
and battery resulting in death, for wife-beating, fornication, 
stealing, and forgery. The *Mahamad community council of 
the Sephardi Jews of Hamburg expelled moral or business 
offenders for several years to Amsterdam or elsewhere. For 
card-playing and similar offenses German Jewry was accus- 
tomed to banish the recalcitrant from the local synagogue. 
A bankrupt was sometimes ordered to sit for three years be- 
hind the almemar. For libeling a friend, a woman was ordered 
to change her seat periodically in the women’s gallery of the 
synagogue. Various penalties involving loss of title or prestige 
were imposed. For insulting a fellow Jew the culprit would be 
denied the title of morenu or haver in Ashkenazi Jewry. The 
right to be called to the reading of the Torah was withdrawn 
in certain cases. Often an announcement would be made in 
all synagogues that for a stated offense a person could not be 
trusted as a witness or to take an oath. 
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Institutionally imposed punishment ran parallel to pun- 
ishment self-inflicted by people who wanted to do penance 
for their sins. The *Hasidei Ashkenaz, in particular Eleazar b. 
Judah of Worms, developed a detailed and exacting system 
of penance, the teshuvat ha-mishkal. Throughout the Middle 
Ages and early modern times such offenders as mothers who 
smothered their infants in sleep, people who killed unwit- 
tingly, or persons who committed undetected sexual trans- 
gressions would ask the rabbi to impose on them strict pen- 
ances, which included public confession and self-vilification. 
Denial of participation in and benefit from communal and 
religious services was considered a severe penalty. The sin- 
ner could also be deprived of certain citizenship rights, such 
as membership in the plenary assembly and the right to vote. 
Most damaging socially and economically — especially in East- 
ern Europe - was expulsion from a hevrah by the kahal, since 
expulsion from a guild could also mean the loss of livelihood. 
The kahal was especially strict with its own employees or other 
communal functionaries. A *badhan (“jester”) would be for- 
bidden to perform at weddings and musicians to solicit their 
customary holiday gifts. The kahal possessed much more seri- 
ous weapons against persons who refused to cooperate: exor- 
bitant taxes, frequent billeting of troops, and, in Russia during 
the *Cantonist troubles, drafting the son into military service. 
Fines and confiscation of property were very common. 

With the weakening of Jewish autonomy in modern 
times these penalties became, in various stages in different 
countries, obsolete and inoperative. 

See also *Banishment; *Reward and Punishment. 


[Isaac Levitats] 


Forms of Punishment: Biblical Law; Extra-Legal 
Punishment; “The King’s Law” 

Jewish criminal law as crystallized in talmudic literature, in- 
cludes, inter alia, the following characteristics: 

1. Before commission of an offense, the prospective of- 
fender must have been admonished by two witnesses, who 
explain to the prospective offender the specific offense he is 
about to commit, and the offender must answer them, stating 
that he is aware of the offense and that he is nevertheless de- 
liberately committing the offense (Yad, Sanhedrin 1-2); 

2. Strict evidentiary law, which prevents the admission 
of many forms of testimony and evidence (see *Witness; *Evi- 
dence). These two requirements made it very difficult to main- 
tain a system of criminal judgment that could realistically de- 
ter criminal behavior. In order to cope with these difficulties, 
in both the societal and legal arenas, Jewish law recognizes 
two additional tracks of judgment and punishment. The first 
is that of “punishment not in accordance with Torah law” (an- 
ishah shelo min ha-din), which authorizes the court, in accor- 
dance with the exigencies of the times, to impose punishment, 
as well as to legislate enactments with regard to punishment, 
on a far broader scale than that prescribed by biblical law 
(for an extensive discussion regarding the implementation of 
this power by rabbinic courts throughout various periods of 
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history, see: *Capital Punishment). The second track is “the 
King’s Law” (mishpat ha-melekh), which was defined in great 
detail by Rabbi Nissim of Gerona (Derashot ha-Ran, no. 11). 
The “King’s Law” is a legal system that operates concurrently 
with biblical law, and that complements the law of the Torah 
by adjudicating and punishing those offenses or cases regard- 
ing which punishment cannot be imposed and enforced under 
strict biblical law. If such a parallel system did not exist, says 
Rabbenu Nissim, “the social order would collapse entirely, 
and murderers would proliferate without fear of punishment; 
therefore God, may He be blessed, commanded that Kings be 
appointed, so that public order might be maintained ... a king 
may judge a case without [prior] admonition, as he sees fit, 
for the benefit of the public” (ibid.). 

These two tracks - punishment not prescribed by the 
Torah, and the King’s Law - are characterized by the fact that 
they grant considerable discretionary authority to the courts 
both in prescribing punishment in specific instances, and in 
legislating general enactments in criminal law. One important 
distinction between these two systems and the Torah’s penal 
system is that, when the law of the Torah prescribes a specific 
punishment for a particular transgression, the rabbinic court 
may not deviate from the prescribed punishment (Yad, San- 
hedrin 14.1). In the extra-legal system of punishment and in 
the King’s Law, on the other hand, the judges are not limited 
by any such restriction. It follows, therefore, that these two le- 
gal systems enable the courts to adjudicate and punish even in 
those situations not punishable under biblical law, as well as to 
impose more lenient sentences than those prescribed by the 
Torah, in accordance with the specific circumstances. 


Instructions to Judges in Imposing Sentence 

Once this broad authority has been bestowed on the courts, 
the judges are instructed, with regard to each and every case 
presented to them, to carefully consider the appropriate pun- 
ishment, and the degree to which it should be imposed. Mai- 
monides affirms that rabbinical judges are indeed vested with 
the authority to impose punishment which deviates from the 
strict law of the Torah, and proceeds to summarize a judge’s 
obligations in exercising that authority: 


All these matters are carried out in accordance with what the 
judge deems necessary in accordance with the exigencies of that 
time, and his acts should always be for the sake of heaven and 
he should not take a frivolous attitude to human dignity... This 
applies with even greater force to the dignity of the children of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, who adhere to the true Law. The 
judge must be careful not to do aught calculated to destroy their 
dignity, but his sole concern should be to enhance the glory of 
God... (Yad, Sanhedrin 24:10). 


Similarly, Rashba warned judges that the law should be ad- 
justed and imposed in a manner appropriate to the situation 
of the public. A judge needs to take into account the public’s 
ability to accept the punishments imposed on offenders, rather 
than be carried away by the passion for revenge: “moderation, 
consideration, and consent are required, and then the public 
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will be led in the name of Heaven; the greater the act, and the 
more powerful its execution, the greater the need for consid- 
eration, observation and controlled anger; the judge must be 
on guard lest he be consumed by the heat of his zeal for the 
Holy God that may have caused him to abandon the appro- 
priate path” (Resp. Rashba, 5: 238). 

The Israeli Supreme Court was guided by Rashba’s com- 
ments when considering the appropriate punishment for crim- 
inals (CA 212/79 Anon. v State of Israel, 34 (2) 421, 426-428; 
Cr. A. 156/80 Binyamin v. State of Israel, 35 (4) PD 744, Justice 
Menachem Elon.) 


Avoiding Discrimination in Imposing Punishment 

The discretionary authority enjoyed by the judges in imposing 
punishment does not release them from their responsibility 
to refrain from discrimination between offenders in doing so. 
This obligation appears repeatedly in the Torah and in rab- 
binic literature, in various contexts. Judges are warned not to 
discriminate for socioeconomic reasons - neither on behalf of 
the rich, in deference to their dignity, nor in favor of the poor, 
out of inappropriate compassion (Exod. 23:6; Lev. 19: 15; Deut. 
24:17). The Torah certainly grants special consideration to the 
poor man, even when he has broken the law in order to deal 
with his predicament, as in the words of King Solomon, “Do 
not despise a thief if he steals to satisfy his appetite when he 
is hungry” (Prov. 6:30). This is, however, not a legal instruc- 
tion, but a moral one: “It is written: ‘justify the poor and the 
downtrodden’ (Ps. 82:3). What is meant by ‘justify’? If this 
were meant to justify him legally, is it not written, ‘you shall 
not show preference to a poor person in his suit’?! Rather, ex- 
act justice [by giving him] from your own property and give 
it to him.” That is, the judge must bestow his own property to 
the poor person, after the legal process has been completed, 
as an act of charity. 

The Torah emphasizes that there must be no discrimina- 
tion between man and woman with regard to punishment. The 
Torah states, “when a man or woman may do any in transgres- 
sion’ (Num. 5:6), which the Rabbis understood to mean that 
“Scripture considers women equal to men with regard to all 
of the punishments in the Torah” (Bava Kamma 15a; Yad, Ge- 
nevah, 1:7; Tur, Sh. Ar, HM, 349:1). Similarly, discrimination 
between Jews and proselytes as it states: “you shall not pervert 
the judgment of a proselyte” (Deut. 24:17). 

Talmudic halakhah determines that public figures are not 
immune from the law or from punishment. A high priest is not 
punished differently than a layman in any respect (Sanh. 18a), 
and a president (nasi) who sins may be flogged (jr Horayot 
3:1). The same applies to a rabbinic scholar (talmid hakham). 
The one exception to this rule is the king who, according to 
the Mishnah, may not be judged (Sanh. 2.2). According to the 
Babylonian Talmud, this exception was introduced as a rab- 
binic enactment in wake of an episode in which King Yannai 
was summoned to court but the members of the Sanhedrin 
would not judge him because they were afraid of him (Sanh. 
1ga—b; Yad, Sanh. 2:5). This exceptional enactment applies 
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only to “kings of Israel,’ ie., to Hasmonean Kings, to their 
contempt for the Sanhedrin’s authority, and not to the kings 
of the Davidic dynasty, who are judged as any other indi- 
vidual would be. According to the Jerusalem Talmud (Sanh. 
2.3), the exemption from judgment applies to any king, 
whether or not from the House of David, because the king 
is not subject to any authority whatsoever, other than that 
of God Himself. It would seem that in our era the president 
or prime minister of the State of Israel would not be included 
in this classification, and that they would be judged as any 
other individual, according to Jewish law. This is because, first, 
they are not “kings,” but rather, at best enjoy a status similar to 
that of the “Nasi”; second, because they are indeed governed 
by other institutions, unlike the king who is subject to God 
alone (see bibliography, Fogelman, and editors notes, ibid.). 


Sentencing in Accordance with the Offender’s 
Circumstances 

The obligation to avoid discrimination does not mean that the 
personal circumstances of an offender may not be taken into 
account when imposing punishment. While the same pun- 
ishment might be meted out to different offenders, it may not 
have the same implications. Thus, when imposing flogging, 
for example, the rule is that the degree of the punishment 
should correspond to the physical capacity of the offender 
(see *Flogging). This rule was cited by the Israeli Supreme 
Court in when establishing a fundamental principle in sen- 
tencing policy (ca 419/81, Kalman Feibish v. State of Israel, pD 
35(4)701; per Justice Shilo). In discussing the tension between 
the need to impose punishment appropriate to the offender, 
and the desire that punishment be perceived as being con- 
sistent and uniform - i.e., that all offenders receive the same 
punishment for the same offense - Justice Shilo pointed out 
that “the origin of the concept of setting the degree of pun- 
ishment in accordance with the offender’s circumstances” is 
indeed to be found in the principle discussed above, ie., that 
an offender may not be flogged to a greater degree than he is 
able to tolerate (p. 708 and 709 of the judgment). 


Collective Punishment 

The rule in Jewish law is that the offender, and he alone, is li- 
able for his actions, and that he alone may be punished for his 
behavior. Since the era of the Tannaim, this rule has been clear 
and unequivocal. In the Bible, however, we find seemingly 
contradictory statements in this respect. On the one hand, 
the Bible warns that “The fathers shall not be put to death 
for the children, neither shall the children be put to death for 
the fathers: every man shall be put to death for his own sin” 
(Deut 24:16). During the era preceding the Destruction of the 
First Temple, the prophets confronted the complaint that the 
people were being punished by God for the sins of their fa- 
thers; the prophets rejected those accusations, and attempted 
to convince the people that, according to Divine law, only the 
sinner himself, and not his offspring, could be punished (Jer. 
31:28-29; Ezek. 18:2-3). On the other hand, Scripture describes 
God as “visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the children, 
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and upon the children’s children, unto the third and to the 
fourth generation.” (Exod. 34:7), implying that He indeed 
punishes descendants for the sins of their fathers. The Rabbis, 
however, interpreted this as applying to descendents who “con- 
tinue to perform the actions of their fathers” (Sanh. 27b). 

An additional case in which the Torah ostensibly man- 
dates collective punishment is the law of the “condemned city” 
(ir ha-nidahat; Deut. 13:13-19), a city in which, according to the 
Biblical description, all of the city’s inhabitants are punished 
because certain individuals incited the other inhabitants to 
worship idols. But according to the rabbinic interpretation of 
these passages, this is not a case of collective punishment at all; 
the halakhic Midrash interprets the verses as requiring a stan- 
dard legal process, in which each and every individual among 
the city’s inhabitants receives his punishment by a court of law, 
and even then only after testimony and admonition by wit- 
nesses (Midrash Tannaim, ed. Hoffmann, 13.15; Sifre Devarim, 
93) - that is to say, punishment identical to that of any other 
case of capital punishment (see *Capital Punishment). The dis- 
senting opinion in this regard is that of Maimonides (Yad, Ove- 
dei Kokhavim 4:6), who rules that it is sufficient that the major- 
ity of the city be idolatrous for all of its inhabitants be sentenced 
to death. Maimonides’ ruling was the subject of heated debate 
among the leading scholars of the generation that followed 
him. It is also important to note that a view was expressed in 
the Talmud, that a condemned city ever actually existed, and 
that its laws were never intended for concrete application, but 
rather as a hypothetical concept for the sake of theoretical study 
and drawing moral lessons alone (Sanh. 71a). 


The Appropriate Attitude Toward the Offender During 
and After His Punishment 

The obligation to respect the dignity of every individual ap- 
plies even when the individual in question is an offender who 
is serving a sentence, and this obligation applies even during the 
process of the sentence itself. The rabbis ordered that even the 
execution of a person sentenced to death must be carried out 
in such fashion that minimizes suffering and does not include 
humiliation. The well-known great principle of the Torah, “you 
shall love your fellow as yourself” (Lev. 19:18; Sifra, Kedoshim 
2) was interpreted by the rabbis of the Talmud as obligatory 
even with regard to an offender awaiting punishment, even 
capital punishment. The rabbis ruled: “choose (ie., rule in fa- 
vor of) a pleasant death for him” (Ket. 37b). Even an individ- 
ual sentenced to death is considered “your fellow.’ The rabbis 
also taught that the dignity of an individual who is sentenced 
to imprisonment must be preserved. In a responsum by Rabbi 
Hayyim Palaggi (19'* century — Resp. Hikekei Lev, vol. 2 HM 5), 
we find a ruling that prisoners may not be incarcerated in “dirty 
and desolate cells,” because “even though they have sinned, they 
are still Jews,’ and they must therefore be kept in a “dignified 
prison.’ This requirement of Jewish law formed the basis for 
the Israeli Supreme Court's judgment in the Tamir case, which 
dealt with conditions of imprisonment of prisoners in the State 
of Israel (CAA 4/82, State of Israel v. Tamir, PD 37(3)201; Justice 
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Elon; for further information and additional legislation regard- 
ing this matter, see *Imprisonment; *Human dignity). 

Jewish law seeks to prevent any offender being perma- 
nently stigmatized. Rather, after being punished the offender 
once again becomes a regular citizen for all intents and pur- 
poses. This reflects his position in relation to his Creator: the 
truly repentant offender is accepted by God as pure and un- 
blemished: “Yesterday, this one [i.e., the offender] was hated 
by the Holy One blessed be He - and was considered a detest- 
able outcast, rejected, and abhorred... but today, he is beloved, 
near to him, and a friend... Yesterday he was separated from 
the God of Israel.... he cries [prays] and is not answered...; 
today he is cleaved to the Shekhinah... he cries out and is 
answered immediately...” (Maimonides, Hilkhot Teshuvah 
7:6-7), and this is similarly the case in human criminal law. 
Regarding punishment by flogging, the Torah states that an 
offender may not be flogged more than is necessary, so as not 
to create a situation in which “your brother shall be debased 
before your eyes” (Deut. 25:3). The rabbis expounded this verse 
as meaning that “once he has been flogged — he is to be con- 
sidered as your brother” (M. Makkot 3.15). In another source, 
we read: “all day the Torah calls him as “a wicked person,” as 
it is stated “If the wicked one is to be flogged” (Deut. 25:2). 
However once he has been flogged, the Torah refers to him as 
‘your brother’ as it is stated “Lest your brother be degraded’” 
(Sifre Devarim, 286). 

This fundamental rule served as the basis for a set of laws 
and halakhot intended to rehabilitate offenders who have borne 
their punishment, a concept known as “the Enactment for the 
Encouragement of Penitents” (Takkanat ha-Shavim: Mishnah 
Gittin 5:5). The Mishnah cites the testimony of Rabbi Johanan 
ben Gudgada (end of 2"4 century, c.E.) concerning a law stip- 
ulating that one who stole a wooden beam and built it into his 
house is not required to dismantle his house in order to return 
the actual beam to its rightful owner, but rather may restore its 
monetary value, “so as to enable the encouragement of peni- 
tents.” The reasoning behind this enactment is that if the thief 
is required to destroy his house in order to return the specific 
beam to its owner, he might refrain from repentance altogether 
(Rashi, on Gittin 55a). This enactment was accepted as legally 
binding, in accordance with the opinion of the School of Hillel, 
and in opposition to the dissenting view of the School of Sham- 
mai, who maintained that the thief must in fact take down his 
home in order to return the original beam to its owner. 

There are exceptions to this rule: where the offense is 
particularly grave, or involves a position demanding an espe- 
cially high level of moral integrity and reposition of trust in 
the position holder, the offender may not continue to serve in 
that position even if he has served his sentence and repented. 
Maimonides (Yad, 17:7-9) rules that: 


Whoever sins and has been flogged returns to his state of pro- 
priety, as it is stated: “Lest your brother be degraded before 
your eyes” (Deut. 25:3) - once he has been flogged, he is to be 
considered [again] as your brother... If the High Priest sins, 
he is flogged and is reinstated to his high position... But if the 
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head of the academy [i-e., the President (nasi) of the Sanhe- 
drin] sins, he is flogged, and he does not return to his position, 
and cannot even resume a position as an ordinary member of 
the Sanhedrin.... 


The same holds true for crime of involuntary manslaughter. 
An individual who killed another involuntarily must flee to 
a city of refuge. The Mishnah (Makkot 2:8) records a dispute 
between the Sages regarding the status of the prisoner exiled 
to the city of refuge: May an exile who has served his punish- 
ment and returned from the city of refuge, return to a posi- 
tion of authority he formerly held? The halakhic ruling cited 
by Maimonides (Yad, Roze’ah u-Shemirat ha-Nefesh 7:13-14) 
is that the individual may not return to his former position 
for the rest of his life “since it was through him that this great 
misfortune came about” (cf. Nov. Ritba to Makk. 13a; and see 
*City of Refuge). 

In addition, it is forbidden to remind an individual who 
has served his sentence and/or repented of his former offenses; 
this is considered “oppression by means of words” (onaat 
devarim; Mishnah, BM 4:10; Yad, Teshuvah 7:8; Mekhirah 
14:13). Rabbenu Gershom Meor ha-Golah actually imposed 
a ban on any person who reminded a former offender of his 
bygone deeds. The reason invoked by Rabbenu Gershom for 
this prohibition is the desire to make it easier for offenders 
to reform their ways and to reintegrate into society as honest 
citizens (Teshuvot Rabbenu Gershom Meor ha-Golah, 4; see 
also under *Apostate). 


The “Rehabilitation of Penitents” in the State of Israel 
Jewish law’s basic approach - that the past life of an offender 
who has been punished is to be forgotten — is the basis of the 
legislation of the Rehabilitation of Offenders and Crime Reg- 
ister Law, 5741 — 1981. This law imposes restrictions on divulg- 
ing information from the Crime Register regarding crimes 
committed by an individual after the period of limitations 
has passed as well as ordering the deletion of such informa- 
tion from the Register after an additional period of time has 
passed. Nonetheless, the law regarding the aforementioned 
statute of limitations differentiates between various offenses, 
depending on their severity, and it also differentiates between 
various bodies to whom such information may be divulged. 
During the parliamentary debate that preceded the enactment 
of the law, the justice minister emphasized that “the proposed 
law is consistent with the principles of Jewish law as mentioned 
above, i.e., on the one hand, it forbids the use of information 
regarding an individual's past history when it is possible to 
conclude - without harming the public interest - that for cer- 
tain purposes and under certain circumstances, the past his- 
tory of an individual who has transgressed, but did not return 
to his former ways, is immaterial; on the other hand, it allows 
use of information concerning the individual's past history in 
those cases where preserving the public interest is of greater 
importance than rehabilitation of the offender. For this reason 
it allows for preserving the information, without erasure, even 
after the passage of time (Divrei ha-Knesset 75 (5736) 301). 
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In the Carmi case (ABA 18/84, Carmi v. Attorney General 
of the State of Israel, 44(1) PD 53); Justice Menahem Elon), the 
issue of the interpretation of the Crime Register and Reha- 
bilitation of Offenders Law was raised before the Israeli Su- 
preme Court in the wake of an appeal submitted by a lawyer 
who, long after he had been found guilty of criminal activ- 
ity, was suspended by the disciplinary court of the Israel Bar 
Association. The court conducted an extensive study of the 
sources of the law, which are rooted in Jewish law and part 
of which have been cited above, with particular attention to 
the matter in general, as well as to cases in which exceptions 
were determined. 

[Menachem Elon (2"¢ ed.)] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Goitein, Das Vergeltungsprincip im bibli- 
schen und talmudischen Strafrecht (1893); S. Gronemann, in: Zeitschrift 
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Ostersetzer, in: Sefer ha-Shanah li-Yhudei Polanyah, 1 (1938), 35-60: 
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PUNON (Heb. 3335), encampment of the Israelites in Edom, 
between Zalmonah and Oboth (Num. 33:42—43). It is identi- 
fied with Khirbat Faynan, the Greek Phainon, in the Arabah. 
Remains of ancient copper mines abound in the area, the rich- 
est being at Umm al-‘Amad. The copper ore of Punon was ex- 
ploited from Chalcolithic times onward. There is evidence of 
extensive settlement at the end of the Early Bronze Age and 
in Iron Age 1. The name of the Edomite prince Pinon (Gen. 
36:41; 1 Chron. 1:52) may be connected with the locality. The 
mines were reopened in Nabatean times and continued to be 
exploited throughout the Roman and Byzantine periods. They 
were worked by condemned criminals, as well as Christian 
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martyrs and bishops. Remains at the site include the foun- 
dations of a basilica and an inscription mentioning a bishop 
Theodorus. According to the Madaba map, the place where 
the Israelites were saved by the *copper serpent was located 
near Punon. The place was included in the fortifications of the 
Roman limes, Ala Prima miliaria Sebastena being stationed 
there (Notitia dignitatum, 73:32). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frank, in: ZDPV, 57 (1934), 218-19, 221-24; 
Alt, in: zDPV, 58 (1935), 6ff.; Glueck, in: AASOR, 15 (1935), 32-35. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


PURIM (Heb. 0°15), the feast instituted, according to the 
Book of *Esther (9:20-28), by *Mordecai to celebrate the de- 
liverance of the Jews from *Haman’s plot to kill them. Purim 
(Akk. piri, “lots”) is so called (Esth. 9:26) after the lots cast 
by Haman in order to determine the month in which the 
slaughter was to take place (Esth. 3:7). Purim is celebrated on 
the 14 of Adar, and in Hasmonean times it was known as the 
“Day of Mordecai” (11 Macc. 15:36). The Jews of Shushan cel- 
ebrated their deliverance on the 15 of Adar (Esth. 9:18), and 
this day became known as Shushan Purim. Out of respect for 
Jerusalem, it is said, the day is still kept by Jews living in cit- 
ies which had a wall around them “from the days of Joshua” 
(Meg. 1:1). Thus in present-day Israel Purim is celebrated in 
Jerusalem on the 15'”, but in Tel Aviv on the 14". In leap years 
Purim is celebrated in the second month of *Adar. 

The chronological difficulties such as the identity of King 
*Ahasuerus and the absence of any reference in the Persian 
sources to a king having a Jewish consort; the striking resem- 
blance between the names Mordecai and Esther to the Baby- 
lonian gods Marduk and Ishtar; the lack of any reference to 
Purim in Jewish literature before the first century B.c.£.; the 
language of the Book of Esther, which suggests a later date - 
all these have moved the critics to look elsewhere than the ac- 
count in Esther for the true origin of the festival. Various con- 
jectures have been made (see *Scroll of Esther) but the problem 
still awaits its solution. In any event the festival had long been 
established by the second century c.£. when a whole tractate 
of the Mishnah (*Megillah) was devoted to the details of its 
observance, especially to the rules governing the reading of the 
Scroll of Esther, called in the rabbinic literature the megillah 
(“scroll”). Purim is a minor festival in that work on it is permit- 
ted, but it has been joyously celebrated in Jewish communities 
as a reminder of God's protection of His people. However, the 
widespread acceptance of the festival as only minor is reflected 
in the popular Yiddish saying that as a high temperature does 
not denote serious illness neither is Purim a festival. 

The main feature of Purim is the reading of the Book of 
Esther, the megillah, with a special cantillation. Megillot are 
frequently decorated, sometimes with scenes from the narra- 
tive. Since according to the midrashic interpretation the word 
ha-melekh (“the king”), when it is not qualified by Ahasuerus, 
refers to the King of the universe, some megillot are so written 
that each column begins with this word. It would seem that 
originally the megillah was read during the day, but eventu- 
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ally the rule was adopted to read it both at night and during 
the day (Meg. 4a). It is customary to fold the megillah over 
and spread it out before the reading since it is called a “letter” 
(Esth. 9:26, 29). The four verses of “redemption” (2:5; 8:15-16; 
and 10:3) are read in louder voice than the other verses. The 
custom of children to make a loud noise with rattles and the 
like whenever the name of Haman is read, in order to blot out 
the “memory of Amalek” (see Deut. 25:19; and Esth. 3:1 and 
1 Sam. 15:8-9 for Haman was a descendant of Amalek) is an- 
cient and still persists, though frowned upon as undecorous 
by some authorities. It is the practice for the reader to recite 
the names of the 10 sons of Haman (Esth. 9:7—9) in one breath 
(Meg. 16b) to show that they were executed simultaneously. 
The custom has also been seen, however, as a refusal by Jews to 
gloat over the downfall of their enemies (C.G. Montefiore and 
H. Loewe (ed.), A Rabbinic Anthology (1938), 53). The Torah 
reading for Purim morning is Exodus 17:8-16. 

The Book of Esther (9:22) speaks of “sending portions” 
(mishloah manot — abbreviated to shelakhmones) to friends 
on Purim and of giving gifts to the poor. The rule is to send at 
least two “portions” of eatables, confectionery, and so forth, 
to a friend and to give a present of money to at least two poor 
men. A special festive meal is eaten on Purim afternoon to- 
ward eventide. Among the special Purim foods are boiled 
beans and peas, said to be a reminder of the cereals Daniel 
ate in the king’s palace in order to avoid any infringement of 
the dietary laws, and three-cornered pastries known as ha- 
mantashen (“Haman’s ears”). There has been much discussion 
around the saying of the Babylonian teacher Rava (Meg. 7b) 
that a man is obliged to drink so much wine on Purim that he 
becomes incapable of knowing whether he is cursing Haman 
or blessing Mordecai. The more puritanical teachers tried to 
explain this away, but the imbibing of alcohol was generally 
encouraged on Purim and not a few otherwise sober teachers 
still take Rava’s saying literally (see, e.g., H. Weiner: 9% Mystics 
(1969), 207). The laws of Purim and the reading of the megillah 
are codified in Shulhan Arukh, on 686-97. Various parodies 
of sacred literature were produced for Purim, the best known 
of which, Massekhet Purim, is a skillful parody of the Talmud 
with its main theme the obligation to drink wine merrily and 
to abstain strictly from water. The institution of the Purim 
rabbi, a kind of lord of misrule, who recites Purim Torah, the 
frivolous manipulation of sacred texts, was the norm in many 
communities. Some have seen in all this an annual attempt to 
find psychological relief from what otherwise might have be- 
come an intolerable burden of loyalty to the Torah (Druyanow, 
Reshumot, 1 and 2). Under the influence of the Italian carni- 
val it became customary for people to dress up on Purim in 
fancy dress, men even being permitted to dress as women and 
women as men. The *Adloyada carnival in Tel Aviv has been a 
prominent feature of Purim observance in modern Israel. 

In the kabbalistic and hasidic literature much is made of 
Purim as a day of friendship and joy and as the celebration 
of God at work, as it were, behind the scenes, unlike Pass- 
over which celebrates God’s more direct intervention. (God 
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is not mentioned in the Book of Esther.) The “lots” of Purim 
are compared with the “lots” cast on the Day of Atonement 
(Lev. 16:8), what human beings call “fate” or “luck” being, in 
reality, only another manifestation of God's providential care. 
So highly did the kabbalists esteem Purim that they reported 
in the name of Isaac Luria that the Day of Atonement is “like 
Purim” (Yore ke-Furim). 

While some Reform congregations abolished Purim, 
others continued to celebrate it as a day of encouragement 
and hope, some even arguing that it helped Jews to express 
their aggressive emotions and to sublimate their feelings of 
wrath and hatred (W.G. Plaut, The Growth of Reform Juda- 
ism (1965), 224). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N.S. Doniach, Purim (Eng., 1933); S. Zevin, 
Ha-Moadim ba-Halakhah (1963'°), 188-214; J.D. Epstein, Ozar ha- 
Iggeret (1968); P. Goodman, Purim Anthology (1960), incl. bibl.; J.L. 
Fishman, Hagim u-Moadim (1944), 119-68: J.H. Greenstone, Jewish 
Feasts and Fasts (1945), 135-78; H. Schauss, Jewish Festivals (1938), 


237-71. 
[Louis Jacobs] 


PURIM KATAN (Heb. }¥j? 0°75; “minor Purim”), the name 
given to the 14" and 15" days of the first month of *Adar in a 
leap year, when *Purim is celebrated during the second month 
of Adar. (The Karaites were the only sect to celebrate Purim 
during the first Adar in a leap year.) According to talmudic 
tradition, Purim should be celebrated in the second Adar be- 
cause that was the date of the original Purim (which occurred 
ina leap year). The rabbis also wanted to bring the period of 
the redemption of Esther closer to that of the redemption of 
the Israelites from Egypt celebrated in the following month of 
Nisan (Meg. 6b). Purim Katan has none of the ritual or litur- 
gical features of Purim: The megillah is not read, and no gifts 
are sent to the poor (Meg. 1:4). The *Al ha-Nissim prayer is not 
said, but fasting and funeral eulogies are prohibited (Meg. 6b). 
Also, *Tahanun is not recited on these days, which are consid- 
ered a minor occasion of rejoicing (Sh. Ar., OH 697:1). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenstein, Dinim, 337; G. Ki-Tov, Sefer ha- 
Todaah, 1 pt. 1 (1958), 297. 


PURIM MESHULLASH (“Triple Purim”). As stated in the 
article on *Purim, Purim is celebrated on the 15 of Adar 
(“Shushan Purim”) in Jerusalem, which “has been a walled 
city from the days of Joshua ben Nun,’ whereas elsewhere it 
is celebrated on the 14t* of the month. When, however, the 
14% of Adar falls on Friday, the celebration in Jerusalem and 
other cities said to be “walled cities from the time of Joshua” 
extends over three days, and is thus called Purim Meshullash. 
The megillah, the Scroll of Esther, is read on the 14" but the ad- 
ditional prayers for Purim are included in the Sabbath service 
on the 15" and the haftarah of the previous Sabbath, Shabbat 
Zakhor (1 Sam. 15. 2-34), is repeated. The special festive meal 
however is held on the Sunday, so as to distinguish it from the 
normal Sabbath festive meal, and it is on this day gifts are ex- 
changed (“mishloah manot,” popularly called “shelakhmones”) 
and donations to the poor are made. 
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extremities of the body, from which they return to the heart 
like water propelled by the wind....” Specific locations are as- 
signed to the sekhel (“intellect”), binah (“understanding”), 
daat (“knowledge”), and the yezer (“will”). “The spirit (ruah) 
resides in the head; understanding, in the heart; and fear, in 
the hidden recesses of the body.’ Asaph asserts that “melan- 
choly is spiritual, not corporeal.” He gives the number of bones 
(evarim) from the Talmud (Oho. 1:8; Mak. 23b) as 248, but 
adds 365 as the number of sinews corresponding to the days 
of the lunar year. The bones are fed by their marrow. From 
the Talmud, Asaph accepts the legend of the existence of an 
imperishable bone - the /uz (“the nut of the spinal column’; 
os resurrectionis). He adopts the talmudic view that the em- 
bryo is completely shaped in its mother’s womb 40 days after 
conception. The section “On the Influence of Diet” is based 
on Hippocrates, but Asaph devotes greater length to the vari- 
ous foods, drawing on the sayings of Jewish sages as well as 
on popular wisdom. He mentions only the meat of animals 
allowed under Jewish law. Asaph generally bases his treat- 
ment of illnesses on that of Hippocrates, though his is more 
comprehensive and is sometimes based on different points of 
view. He was the first medical writer to recognize the possi- 
bility of a hereditary factor in certain diseases. 

Asaph’s approach to pathology follows the theory of the 
four humors. Disease, according to this theory, involves a dis- 
turbance of the correct blending of the four elements (earth, 
air, fire, water), and of the four primary qualities (dryness, 
moisture, cold, heat) in the body. He also deals with prognosis, 
diagnosis, hygiene, and pharmacology. His rules for hygiene 
and diet in many cases parallel those of the Talmud. Asaph 
seeks primarily to prevent disease through a detailed and ex- 
act regimen which calls for physical exercise, baths, ointments, 
massage, sunshine, fresh air, clean water, various beverages, 
proper choice of foods, rules for sexual intercourse, cupping, 
blood-letting, and correct breathing. Most of his prescriptions 
are borrowed from the Greeks, but he also lists formulae from 
Babylonia, Persia, India, and Egypt; popular remedies from 
Ethiopia and Sudan; and ancient Hebrew medicaments which 
Asaph claims were used by *Samuel Yarhinai and date back to 
“the days of the Judges, before a king ruled in Israel.” Medi- 
cines took the forms of liquids, tablets, pills, gargles, eye-, ear-, 
and nose-drops, incense, ointment, suppositories, enemas, 
unguents, and oil-perfumes. 

Asaph was deeply religious and tried to harmonize his 
faith and science. He believed that many diseases come as di- 
vine retribution for sins and that sincere prayer, together with 
repentance and charity, are important factors in healing. He 
saw the objective of the Bible's prohibitions of certain foods 
and in the distinction between clean and unclean animals, 
as the prevention of disease. He often emphasized that God 
is the only true healer and that physicians’ first duties are to 
fear God and to practice virtue. Asaph’s teachings reflect his 
scrupulous medical ethics. He vigorously attacked venality 
in physicians, bound his students to treat the poor without 
charge, and listed medicines easily procured or prepared at 
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minimum cost. He addressed himself only to the well-trained 
professional physician and sharply censured quacks and ama- 
teurs who discredit true medicine. Asaph and his colleague, R. 
Johanan b. Zavda, required of the students whom they quali- 
fied as physicians a one-thousand word oath which evidenced 
the high ethical standards demanded: “... Take heed that ye 
kill not any man with the sap of a root; and ye shall not dis- 
pense a potion to a woman with a child by adultery to cause 
her to miscarry; and ye shall not lust after beautiful women 
to commit adultery with them; and ye shall not disclose se- 
crets confided unto you.... Be strong and let not your hands 
slacken, for there is a reward for your labors. God is with you 
when ye are with Him. If ye will keep His covenant and walk 
in His statutes to cleave unto them, ye shall be as saints in the 
sight of all men and they shall say: “Happy is the people that 
is in such a case; happy is that people whose God is the Lord.’ 
... Ye shall not cause the shedding of blood by any manner of 
medical treatment. Take heed that ye do not cause malady to 
any man; and ye shall not cause any man injury by hastening 
to cut through flesh and blood with an iron instrument, or 
by branding, but shall first observe twice and thrice and only 
then shall ye give your counsel...” 

An Israeli government hospital in Sarafand is named af- 
ter Asaph ha-Rofe. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Friedenwald, Jews and Medicine, 1 (1944), 
147-8; S. Muntner, Mavo le-Sefer Asaf ha-Rofe (1957); idem, in: Ha- 
Rofe ha-Ivri, 20 (1947), 107-14; idem, in: S.R. Kagan (ed.), Abraham 
Levinson Anniversary Volume (1949), 247f£.; idem, in: Bulletin of the 
History of Medicine, 25 (1951), 101-31; S. Muntner and E Rosner, in: 
Journal of the American Medical Association, 205 (1968), 912-13; L. 
Venetianer, Asaf Judaeus, 3 vols. (Ger., 1915-17). 


[Suessmann Muntner] 


ASARAMEL, word of doubtful meaning used in the descrip- 
tion of *Simeon the Hasmonean’s appointment as high priest 
and governor of the Jews in 1 Maccabees 14:27. It is stated there 
that these offices were conferred on Simeon the high priest 
év doapapéA. The meaning of the word aoapayéd has given 
rise to considerable speculation. Some consider it as a title 
and others as a place. Those who suggest that it is a title re- 
gard it as a transliteration of sar am El “a prince of the people 
of God” (Grimm and Kautsch) or, as the Syrian version has 
it sar El (Osterley). This interpretation is doubtful, however, 
since the name of God does not otherwise appear in 1 Mac- 
cabees, nor do they explain the preceding word év. The sug- 
gestion of Geiger azeret am El (“the courtyard of the people 
of God”) or the similar one of Ewald hazar am El meets this 
latter point but leaves the former unanswered. Schalit’s emen- 
dation doapayéd coapa peydade (“in the great court”) meets 
both difficulties and is the equivalent of the “ha-azarah ha- 
Gedolah” mentioned in 11 Chronicles 4:9. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Schalit, Koenig Herodes (1969), 781-7; 
M. Stern, Te‘udot le-Mered ha-Hashmona’im (1965), 134; Zeitlin, in: 
1 Macc., ed. Dropsie College (1950), 44, 227, 248. 


[Isaiah Gafni] 
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PURIMS, SPECIAL. Following the talmudic injunction that 
one must recite a special thanksgiving benediction on return- 
ing to the place where one was once miraculously saved from 
danger (Ber. 54a), the custom evolved for Jewish communi- 
ties or families to celebrate the anniversary of their escape 
from destruction by reciting special prayers and with a ritual 
similar to that of Purim. (See: A. Gumbiner’s note to Sh. Ar., 
OH 686.) These special communal Purims are called *Purim 
Katan (“minor Purim”), or Moed Katan (“minor holiday”) or 
Purim... (followed by the name of the community or the spe- 
cial event). In many cases special Purims were preceded by 
a fast comparable to the Fast of *Esther. In addition, on the 
Purim Katan itself the story of the personal or communal sal- 
vation was often read from a scroll (*megillah) in the course 
of a synagogue service in which special prayers of thanksgiv- 


List of Special Purims 


ing, in the style of piyyutim, were offered. Sometimes the *Al 
ha-Nissim prayer and the *Hallel were inserted into the ritual. 
The traditional Purim observances of enjoying a festive meal 
and giving charity to the poor were also applied to special Pu- 
rims. (See Table: List of Special Purims.) 

The Karaites observe a special Purim on 1°t Shevat, in 
memory of the release from prison of one of their leaders, Ye- 
rushalmi. The exact date of the event is unknown. The follow- 
ers of Shabbetai Zevi observed a special Purim on 15" Kislev, 
because on this day in 1648 Shabbetai Zevi proclaimed him- 
self Messiah. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Roth, in: HUCA, 10 (1935), 451-82; 12-13 
(1937-1938), 697-99; Y.T. Lewinski (ed.), Sefer ha-Moadim, 6 (1956), 
297-321; M. Steinschneider, in: MGwyJ, 47 (1901-21) ff.; A. Danon, in: 
REJ, 54 (1907). 








Purim of... Observed on 
Algiers (called Purim Edom) 4th Heshvan 
Algiers (called Purim Tammuz) 11th Tammuz 
Alessandria Della Paglia (Italy) 25th Av 

Ditto 2nd Heshvan 
Ancona 21st Tevet 
Ancona 15th Tishri 
Ancona 24th Adar 
Ancona 12th Shevat 
Angora/Ankara/(called: Purim Angora or Purim Sari-Kiz) 21st Elul 
Angora, called Purim Abazza 11th lyyar 
Angora, called Purim de la Turquito 14th Tammuz 
Avignon 24th Tammuz 
Avignon 28th Shevat 
Baghdad 11th Av 
Belgrade 19th Sivan 
Breche (Champagne, France) 14th Adar 
Cairo 18th Shevat 
Cairo, called Purim Mizrayim 28th Adar 
Candia (Crete) 18th Tammuz 
Carpentras 16th Kislev 
Ditto 9th Nisan 
Ditto, called Yom va-Yosha 21st Nisan 
Casablanca, called Purim Hitler 2nd Kislev 
Castille (Spain) called Purim Martinez 1st Adar 
Cavaillon (Provence) 25th lyyar 
Ditto 29th Sivan 
Cento (Italy) 12th Av 
Chieri (Italy) 1st Av 

Chios (Greece), called Purim de la Senora 8th lyyar 
(“Purim of the Good Lady”) 

Cuneo (Italy) 5th Kislev 
Ettingen (Germany) 18th lyyar 
Ditto 29th Sivan 
Ferrara 24th Kislev 
Ditto 18th lyyar 
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Established in Reason for Observance 
1540 Saved from destruction in Spanish-Algerian wars of 
1516-1517 and 1542. 
1774 Saved from danger. 
1779 Saved from massacre. 
1797 Saved from riots during revolutionary war. 
1690 Saved from earthquake. 
1741 Synagogue escaped destruction by fire. 
1775 Jewish quarter saved from conflagration. 
1797 Saved from riots in revolutionary war. 
? Saved from blood libel accusation. 
? 2 
1775 Saved from blood libel accusation. 
? ? 
1757 Escaped dangers of a riot. 
1733 Relieved from Persian oppression. 
1822 Saved from destruction during Turko-Serbian war. 
1191 Chief Jew-baiter executed. 
? ? 
1524 Saved from extermination. 
1583 Saved from collective punishment for treason, 
during Turco-Venetian conflict. 
1512 Saved from riot. 
1692 Saved from annihilation. 
1651 Saved from threat of massacre. 
1943 Escape from riot and Nazi occupation. 
1339 Saved from annihilation following accusations by 
Jew-baiter Gonzales Martinez, king’s adviser. 
1631 Plague ended. 
1677 Saved from blood libel accusation. 
1820 Escaped from fire. 
1797 Saved from danger of war. 

1595 (or 1820)? Saved from death during Franco-Turkish war. 
1799 Synagogue saved from destruction by shell. 
1690 Saved from destruction by enemies. 

1713 2 
? Saved from destruction by fire. 
1799 Escaped war riots. 
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List of Special Purims (cont.) 





Purim of... Observed on Established in Reason for Observance 

Fez 22nd Kislev 1840 Saved from destruction. 

Florence 27th Sivan 1791 Escaped sacking and riots. 

Fossano (Italy) 18th Nisan 1796 Saved from bomb explosion during war. 

Frankfurt on the Main, also called: Purim Winz or Purim 920th Adar 1616 Expelled Jews readmitted to town and chief Jew- 

Fettmilch baiter, Fettmilch, executed. 

Fulda 15th Elul ? ? 

Gumeldjina (Thrace) called: Purim de los ladrones 22nd Elul 1786 Saved from collective punishment for instigating 

(“Purim of the thiefs”) robbers to sack town. 

Hebron 1st Av ? Saved from collective punishment and execution by 
Ibrahim Pasha. 

Ditto, called Purim Takka (“Window Purim”) 14th Tevet 1741 Saved from annihilation by miraculous ransom 
money on the windowsill of synagogue. 

Ivrea (Italy) 1st Shevat 1797 Escaped plundering during revolutionary war. 

Komotini (Gumurjina, Gumuldjina) (Greece) 22nd Elul 1768 Saved from destruction during Turkish suppression 
of Greek revolt. 

Kovno 7th Adar (Il) 1783 Privileges of civic freedom granted by King 
Stanislaus II 

Leghorn 12th Shevat 1742 Saved from destruction in earthquake. 

Ditto 25th Tevet 1810 Plague ends. 

Ditto 16th Adar 1813 ? 

Lepanto (Greece) 11th Tevet 1699 Saved from destruction during Turkish war. 

Medzibezh (Poland) 11th Tevet 1648 or 1649 Saved from annihilation by Chmielnicki’s bands. 

Morocco 13th Nisan 1771 Saved from annihilation. 

Mstislavl (Russia) 4th Shevat 1744 Saved from slaughter by Cossacks. 

Ditto 3rd Kislev 1844 Saved from collective punishment for alleged 
rebellion against authorities. 

Narbonne 20th Adar 1236 Saved from riots. 

Oran 6th Av 1830 Saved from massacre before arrival of French 
troops. 

Ostraha 23rd Nisan 1734 or 1768 Saved from pogrom. 

Ditto 7th Tammuz 1792 Saved from destruction during Russo-Polish war. 

Padua called Purim di fuoco (“Fire Purim”) 11th Sivan 1795 Saved from fire. 

Ditto, called Purim di Buda 10th Elul 1684 Saved from massacre during Austro-Turkish 
(in Budapest). 

Ditto, called Purim dei Sassi (?) Shabbat “Bo” 1748 ? 

Pesaro/see also: Urbino and Senigallia ? 1799 Escaped damages of war. 

Pitigliano (Italy) 15th Tammuz 1757 Collapse of school roof, no casualties. 

Ditto 15th Sivan 1799 Saved from damages during revolutionary war. 

Posen 1st Heshvan 1704 Saved from death during Polish-Swedish war. 

Prague 14th Heshvan 1620 Saved from sacking and riots by protection of 
Emperor Ferdinand. 

Ditto, called Vorhang Purim (“Curtain Purim”) 22nd Tevet 1622 Beadle of synagogue saved from hanging for 
keeping stolen curtains. 

Purim Byzanc (observed by Jews of Thrace) 14th Adar 1574 Saved from extermination. 

Ragusa ? 1631 Saved from accusation of blood libel. 

Rhodes 14th Adar 1840 Saved from annihilation. 

Ritova (Lithuania) called Purim Jeroboam b. Nebat. 14th Adar 1863 Jew-baiter Count Aginsky died. 

Rome 1st Shevat 1793 Ghetto saved from assault and fire. 

Sa’na 18th Adar ? Saved from extermination. 

Sarajevo 4th Heshvan 1819 10 leaders of Jewish community freed from prison 
and saved from execution. 

Senigallia (Italy)/see also: Urbino and Pesaro 15th Sivan 1799 Saved from annihilation during war by escaping to 
Ancona. 

Sermide (Italy) 25th Tammuz 1809 Saved from earthquake. 

Shiraz, called Purim Mo’ed Katan 2nd Heshvan 1200 or 1400 Permitted to practice Judaism after having being 
forced to convert to Islam. 
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List of Special Purims (cont.) 











Purim of... Observed on Established in Reason for Observance 

Sienna 15th Sivan 1799 Saved from destruction during revolution. 

Spoleto 21st Sivan 1797 Saved from annihilation during revolutionary war 

Ditto 7th Adar ? a 

Syracuse (Sicily), called Purim Saragossa 17th Shevat 1425 Saved from destruction for alleged treason by 
honoring King Alfonso with empty cases of Torah 
Scrolls. 

Tetuan and Tangiers, called Purim de las bombas, or 2nd Elul 1578 Saved from destruction during Moroccan 

Purim de los Christianos Portuguese war. 

Tiberias 7th Elul 1743 Saved from danger of war. 

Ditto 4th Kislev ? ? 

Trieste 14th Adar 1833 Leading Jew-baiter died. 

Tripoli and Tunisia 25th Shevat ? ? 

Ditto, called Purim Sheriff or Purim Kadebani (“False 24th Tevet 1705 Saved from destruction by hostile ruler, Khalil Pasha. 

Purim”) 

Ditto, called Purim Borghel 29th Tevet 1793 Saved from destruction during occupation by 
Bourgel Phasa of Turkey. 

Tunisia, called: Purim Sheleg (“Purim of Snow”) 24th Tevet 1891 Jewish quarter saved from natural disaster 

Tunisia 15th Shevat ? ? 

Turino 1st Av 1797 Saved from war and sacking. 

Urbino 11th Sivan 1799 Saved from war and riots. 

Verona 20th Tammuz 1607 Permission granted to lock ghetto gates from inside 
instead of from outside. 

Vidin, Bulgaria, called Purim de los borrachones 4th and 5th 1806 Saved from annihilation following accusation 

(“Purim of the Drunken”) Heshvan or that the ruler had been poisoned by his Jewish 

9th-10th physician. 

Ditto 2nd Adar 1878 Saved from destruction during Russo-Turkish 
(Balkan) war. 

Vilna 15th Av 1794 Saved from destruction during Russo-Polish 
war. 

Zborow (Galicia) 12th Tevet ff Saved from annihilation because of blood libel 
accusation. 

Family Purims 

Altschul family of Prague 22nd Tevet 1623 Head of family, Hanokh Moses, saved from death. 

Brandeis family of Jungbunzlau (Bohemia), called Povid! 10th Adar 1731 David Brandeis and family saved from accusation of 

Purim “Plum Jam Purim” having killed gentiles by poisoning plum jam. 

Danzig family of Vilna, called Pulverpurim (“Powder 15th Kislev 1804 Family of Abraham Danzig author of “Hayyei Adam” 

Purim”) saved from explosion of magnesium. 

Elyashar family of Jerusalem 2nd Nisan ? Saved from death. 

Heller family of Prague 1st Adar 1629 Head of family, Yom Tov Lipman, rabbi of Prague 
saved from death sentence. 

Jonathan ben Jacob of Fulda (Germany) 17th Tammuz ? ? 

Maimon family of Lithuania ? 1750 Grandfather of Solomon Mimon saved from death 
sentence for blood libel. 

Meyuhas family of Jerusalem 16th Adar 1724 Head of family, Raphael Meyuhas, escaped death by 
highwaymen. 

Samuel Ha-Nagid of Spain 1st Elul 1039 Saved from death plot of conspirators. 

Segal family of Cracow 1st lyyar 1657 Family saved from drowning in river while escaping 
from pogrom. 

Treves family (?) Shabbat “Va- 1758 Escaped from fire. 

Yeze” 








PURIM-SHPIL (Yid. lit. “Purim play”), monologue or group 
performances given at the traditional festive family meal held 
on the festival of *Purim. There is definite evidence that use 
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of the term Purim-shpil was widespread among all Ashkenazi 
communities as early as the mid-16" century. The earliest writ- 
ten record in which the term appears is at the beginning of a 
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lengthy poem relating the events of the Book of Esther with 
the aid of appropriate midrashic material, composed about 
1555 in Venice by a Polish Jew (Lieder des Venezianischen Leh- 
rers Gumprecht von Szczebrszyn, ed. by Moritz Stern (1922), 
18). From the context it appears that the poem was intended 
as a Purim-shpil. However, there are extant manuscripts of 
Yiddish poems on the Purim story dating from at least the 
15" century, and from the start of the 16" century printed ver- 
sions began to circulate. Well into the 19 century this type of 
poem continued to be defined as a Purim-shpil (e.g., Purim- 
Shpil, Warsaw, 1869 and 1874). At first the term Purim-shpil 
was used to define a monologue during which the performer 
sometimes appeared in costume. The monologues were mostly 
rhymed paraphrases of the Book of Esther, as well as paro- 
dies on liturgical and other holy texts, such as a “kiddush” or 
a “sermon” for Purim, composed to entertain the audience. 
Together with the more complex forms, the monologue form 
of Purim-shpil continued to appear in Eastern Europe until 
World War 11. 

Manuscript fragments and other evidence from the sec- 
ond half of the 16" century attest to the gradual enlarging of 
the Purim-shpil to include presentations by several perform- 
ers. One such fragment includes a contest between cantors 
from Poland, Italy, and Germany; it may be assumed that this 
is a combination of three earlier satirical monologues. Other 
fragments show evidence of growing complexity in dramatic 
expression blended with the traditional parody. Judging from 
the extant material it is probable that during the 16" cen- 
tury and until at least the mid-17'> century, the subject mat- 
ter of the Purim-shpil was drawn from contemporary Jewish 
life and was based on well-known humorous tales. This type 
of Purim-shpil also survived in Eastern Europe until World 
War 11 (16 Purim-shpil texts of this non-biblical type were 
published in the collection, Yidisher Folklor (1938), 219-74). 
In its initial and developing stages, the Purim-shpil often par- 
allels the German Fastnachtspiel, as evidenced from texts of 
the 15 and 16" centuries. The Purim-shpil in all its variet- 
ies was usually presented in private homes during the festive 
family meal; the performers, who wore masks or primitive 
costumes, were generally recruited from among yeshivah stu- 
dents. In the course of time the Purim-shpil became the ob- 
ject of competition between groups of performers recruited 
not only from among students but also from among appren- 
tices, craftsmen and mendicants; even professional enter- 
tainers saw in the Purim-shpil a field for their activity. By the 
16" century, the prologues to the Purim-shpil had developed 
a conventional form, which included blessings for the audi- 
ence, an outline of the contents of the performance, and an 
introduction of the actors; conventional epilogues had also 
developed, including parting blessings and appeals for an 
ample reward. (One of the shorter prologues reads in part: 
“Good Purim, good Purim, my worthy audience! And do 
you then know of Purim’s significance?...” And an excerpt 
from an epilogue reads: “Today Purim has come in, tomor- 
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row it goes out. Give me then my single groschen and kindly 
throw me out!...”) Like the Fastnachtspiel, the Purim perfor- 
mance was introduced, conducted, and concluded by a nar- 
rator (leader of the performance), traditionally called loyfer, 
shrayber, or payats, and, as in the Fastnachtspiel, profanity and 
obscenity of an erotic nature are outstanding elements of the 
humorous effects. 

Well-developed texts on biblical themes presented as 
Purim-shpils began to appear in the late 17" century. Natu- 
rally, the subject of the oldest surviving text of this type, a 
manuscript of 1697, is the story of the Book of Esther, popu- 
larly known as the Akhashverosh-shpil. In the 18» century 
the repertoire expanded to include The Selling of Joseph and 
David and Goliath, and in the 19** and 20‘ centuries East 
European performers presented The Sacrifice of Isaac, Han- 
nah and Penninah, The Wisdom of Solomon, etc. (A collec- 
tion of this genre of Purim-shpil was edited by Noah Prylucki 
in Zamlikher far Yidishn Folklor (1912), 125-88; (1917), 143-5.) 
Most of these biblical works retain the conventional form of 
shpil with prologues, epilogues, parodies, vulgar language, 
the traditional narrator, and, often, stories unconnected with 
any biblical theme. These older forms are very apparent in the 
above-mentioned text of 1697 and in a similar version of an 
Akhashverosh-shpil printed at Frankfurt in 1708 (which ap- 
pears in J.J. Schudt’s Juedische Merckwuerdigkeiten, 3 (Frank- 
furt and Leipzig (1714), 202-25). The printed version of the 
Akhashveroshshpil was burned by the city fathers of Frank- 
furt presumably because of the play’s indecent elements. This 
was probably the reason for a public notice of 1728 in which 
the leaders of the Hamburg community banned the perfor- 
mance of all Purim-shpils. To assure compliance with the 
ban, fines were threatened and special investigating officers 
were posted. 

As early as the beginning of the 18" century, the bibli- 
cal Purim-shpil reflected many trends of the contemporary 
European theater in its literary style, choice of subject, and 
scenic design. Previously marked by extreme brevity, not ex- 
ceeding a few hundred rhymed lines, and by the limited num- 
ber of performers, the Purim-shpil became a complex drama 
with a large cast, comprising several thousand rhymed lines 
performed to musical accompaniment in public places for a 
fixed admission price. Nonetheless, the plays maintained a 
connection with Purim and were performed during the ap- 
propriate season. From the early 18 century there are extant 
texts of such plays and evidence of performances in Frank- 
furt, Hamburg, Metz, and Prague, and, later in the century, 
in Amsterdam and Berlin. Although there is an historical tie 
between the traditional Purim-shpil and the more developed 
biblical dramas of a later era, the term Purim-shpil, if strictly 
applied, refers only to those early, short performances at fam- 
ily gatherings. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sh. Epstein, in: JQ, 28:1 (1980), 34-36; 
idem, in: Judaism Viewed from Within and from Without (1987), 
1952-17; idem, in: New World Hasidim (1995), 237-55; L. Carrracedo, 
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in: wcJs, 8,4 (1982), 7-12; Ch. Daxelmueller, in: Paradeigmata, 1 
(1989), 431-63; J. Baumgarten, in: Pardes, 15 (1992), 37-62; idem, in: 
Perspectives, 10 (2003), 127-42; E. Rozik, in: Didlogo, 24 (1994), 56-61; 
idem, in: European Legacy, 1:3 (1996), 1231-235; A. Belkin, in: As- 
saph — C2 (1985), 40-55; idem, in: Assaph — C12 (1996), 45-59; idem, 
in: Cahiers du Judaisme, 6 (1999-2000), 105-12; idem, in: Yiddish 


Theatre (2003), 29-43. 
[Chone Shmeruk] 


PURITY AND IMPURITY, RITUAL (Heb. Axy 177901, 
tumah ve-toharah), a symbolic system according to which a 
pure person or object is qualified for contact with the Temple 
and related sancta (holy objects and spaces) while an impure 
person or object is disqualified from such contact. Ritual im- 
purity arises from physical substances and states associated 
with procreation and death, not in themselves sinful. Ritual 
impurities are in general permitted (if not unavoidable or 
obligatory) and in this they can be distinguished from moral 
impurities, which arise from prohibited acts. Both types of 
impurity are denoted by Hebrew terms of defilement (forms 
of tame) but context and associated terms indicate that differ- 
ent kinds of impurity are intended. 

Ritual, or permitted, impurity is distinguished by the fol- 
lowing features: (1) it is contagious, transferred from one per- 
son or object to another in a variety of ways, such as physical 
contact or sharing space within a covered area; (2) impurity 
contracted from a source of ritual impurity is impermanent 
and can be reduced and removed by some combination of 
ablutions, time, and/or the performance of specified rituals; 
(3) ritual impurity can defile sancta and must be kept separate 
from it. More severe forms of ritual impurity can also defile 
common (non-sacred) objects as well, and thus may require 
isolation or exclusion. 

By contrast, moral impurity arises from the commission 
of certain heinous sins, specifically idolatry, bloodshed, and 
sexual transgressions. These sins are said to generate a moral 
impurity that symbolically defiles a range of sancta includ- 
ing the land of Israel itself and the sanctuary. In addition to 
originating in sin, moral impurity differs from ritual impurity 
in that it is not contagious (one does not contract impurity 
by touching a murderer), and it is not generally removed by 
rituals of bathing, laundering, and the like. Moral impurity is 
sometimes removed through a process of atonement. In some 
cases, a repentant sinner may bring a sacrificial offering to 
purge the sanctuary of the defilement caused by his sins. In 
severe cases, however, moral impurity is absolved only with 
punishment and/or death. The Yom Kippur rite is designed to 
purge the sanctuary of the defilement caused by unrepentant 
sins of the community at large. 

The concept of ritual - as distinct from moral - purity 
and impurity is by no means exclusive to the Jewish religion; 
indeed it was a central and integral feature of most, if not all, 
ancient religions (see below). It is generally believed that im- 
purity is a concurrent of the belief in evil spirits and a part of 
the taboo concept. Whatever its origins, the system of ritual 
purity and impurity as crafted in the priestly writings of the 
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Hebrew Bible represents an attempt to “monotheize” the com- 
munity’s purity practices. In these writings, impurity is gener- 
ally divorced from any association with evil spirits and func- 
tions as a symbol of that which is anathema to the holy. 


In the Bible 

The main source for the biblical laws of ritual purity and im- 
purity is Leviticus 1-17 and Numbers 19. Other specific pu- 
rity laws are also found in Leviticus 5:2-3; Numbers 31:19-20, 
Deuteronomy 14:3-21; 23:10-15; 24:8; 26:14. The ritual purity 
system limned in the priestly writings of the Hebrew Bible 
does not reflect a concern with health or hygiene. Only one 
set of diseases generates ritual impurity and many substances 
widely considered unhygienic, such as human and animal ex- 
crement, are not deemed to be ritually impure. While there is 
no theoretical definition of purity and impurity in the Bible, 
its function and symbolism can be readily deduced from the 
antithetical relationship between impurity and holiness (Lev. 
11:43-47). Only God is inherently holy. Things that are non- 
holy, or common, may acquire holiness by being brought into 
God’s realm (being sanctified or consecrated). The realm of 
the common is subject to two possible states connoting com- 
patibility and incompatibility with holiness: purity and impu- 
rity. Under normal circumstances, common objects are pure 
and compatible with the holy. However, contact with certain 
sources of ritual impurity will defile common objects and 
render them incompatible with the holy. That which is holy 
is by definition pure and must never come in contact with the 
impure. If defiled, a sanctum loses both its holiness (becomes 
common) and its purity (becomes ritually impure). To be fully 
restored, it must first be purified (making it pure but common) 
and then resanctified (making it holy once again). 

What are the sources of ritual impurity that are incom- 
patible with the holiness of God? The three main sources 
of impurity are (1) corpses and certain animal carcasses, 
(2) zaraat - skin diseases in humans (a decomposition of the 
flesh associated with death; see Num. 12:12, Job 18:13) and fun- 
gal growths in fabrics and houses, and (3) genital discharges. 
Many scholars have noted that the physical substances and 
states labeled impure, and thus deemed to be anathema to 
God, are associated with death and procreation. The God of 
the Hebrew Bible does not die and does not have sexual re- 
lations. These are characteristic of humans. To be eligible to 
approach the sanctuary, God’s residence among the Israelites, 
humans must separate from that which makes them least God- 
like: death and procreation. The ritual purity laws requiring 
separation from sources of impurity are thus essential to the 
frequent priestly exhortation to be like God (imitatio dei) and 
to strive for holiness. 

According to Leviticus 10:10, the priests must teach Israel 
the distinction between pure and impure on the one hand, and 
holy and common (or profane) on the other, in order to pre- 
vent impermissible contacts between the holy and the impure. 
Maintaining a ritually pure and holy area in the community 
(the sanctuary compound) is essential if God is to dwell in Is- 
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rael’s midst. During the wilderness period, the entire camp of 
the Israelites was a kind of holy war camp with the ark in the 
center; thus, it was subject to stricter purity regulations than 
the ordinary settled habitation. This accounts for the exclu- 
sion of severe impurity bearers from the camp (Num. 5:2-3 
and 31:13—44), even though such persons are not excluded 
from their communities in the laws for ordinary settled habi- 
tation (see below). 


CORPSES AND CARCASSES. ‘The most severe source of ritual 
impurity is the human corpse, which communicates to per- 
sons and objects that contact it or enter an enclosed space with 
it (Num. 19:14 ff.) an impurity that lasts seven days and can in 
turn defile others with a milder one-day impurity. Human 
bones and graves also convey ritual impurity. Corpse impu- 
rity is so severe that some sources exclude the corpse-defiled 
from the holy camp for the period of impurity (Num. 5:2-3, 
Num. 31:13-24). Numbers 19, which reflects the situation in 
settled communities generally, rather than the holy camp, 
does not. The corpse-defiled are purified by a ritual process 
that includes sprinkling with a mixture of water and ashes 
from a ritually burned red heifer on the third and seventh 
days, bathing, laundering and waiting till sundown. Corpse- 
defiled objects are purified by fire or immersion in water as 
appropriate, though defiled earthenware cannot be purified 
and is simply destroyed. 

The carcasses of all large land animals and eight types 
of smaller land animals (e.g., mice, lizards) convey a one-day 
ritual impurity. One who touches or carries them becomes 
impure until nightfall (Lev. 11:24 ff.). The purity laws pertain- 
ing to animals are complicated by the fact that many defile 
by ingestion (see *Dietary Laws). The only living beings to 
contract corpse impurity are humans, both Israelite and non- 
Israelite (Num. 19:11). Food may also become impure if it has 
first been in contact with water (which makes it “receptive” 
to impurity; Lev. 11:34). 


SCALE-DISEASE OR “LEPROSY”. “Leprosy” is a conventional 
but erroneous rendering of Hebrew zaraat. The term covers 
a set of skin lesions in humans that feature scaling of the skin 
as well as fungal growths in clothes and residential buildings; 
these are detailed in Lev. 13-14. Skin lesions of human beings 
generate a most severe impurity (defiling to both sancta and 
common objects) and can be subdivided: one type is imme- 
diately declared as impure, another as pure (including a case 
where the symptoms appear over the whole body). A third 
type requires isolation for a week or a fortnight, and if there 
is no deterioration the bearer is considered pure. Because 
the scale-diseased person can defile even common objects 
and persons, he is either restricted within or excluded from 
the community (Lev. 13:46; Num. 12:14-15). Scale-disease of 
clothes and buildings always requires isolation of the afflicted 
entity for a week or a fortnight and only following this pe- 
riod is it decided whether it is pure or not. The purification 
ritual for persons is carried out by the priest only after heal- 
ing is complete (hence, the ritual is not curative). It is more 
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intricate and complicated than for other impure persons, and 
bears certain similarities to the Azazel (scapegoat) ceremony 
on the Day of Atonement (Lev. 16:5-11). Impurity is removed 
by sprinkling a mix of bird blood and water, and then carried 
away by a live bird. The person bathes, launders, and shaves, 
waits a week, and then bathes, launders, and shaves again be- 
fore offering a special sacrifice at the sanctuary. Houses from 
which zaraat has been removed are purified by sprinkling and 
dispatch of a live bird; fabrics are purified by washing. 

In many narrative texts of the Hebrew Bible, zaraat, like 
death, can be deployed as a divine punishment for sin (Ex. 
4:6; Num. 12:10-15; Deut. 28:27, 35; 11 Sam. 3:29; 11 Kings 5). 
Nevertheless, the priestly discussion of scale-disease impurity 
makes no mention ofa state of sinfulness, only of ritual impu- 
rity preventing contact with sancta. There is slight evidence 
for a biblical association of scale-disease with death (Num. 
12:12, Job 18:13), supporting the claim that biblical impurities 
arise from substances and conditions associated with procre- 
ation and death. 


ISSUE FROM THE SEXUAL ORGANS. Emissions of semen, pus, 
or blood from the genitals of either sex convey ritual impu- 
rity. Emissions may be divided into two main classes: normal 
emissions (discharges of semen from the male and menstrual 
blood from the female) and abnormal emissions (diseased 
discharges of non-menstrual blood or pus). 

Normal emissions are less severe, conveying impurity 
only for the period of the discharge itself: one-day for an emit- 
ter of semen and (an idealized) seven-days for a menstruant. 
Semen (the least defiling genital flux) defiles clothing, but 
since emitters of semen do not convey a secondary impurity, 
the semen-defiled are restricted only from the sphere of the 
holy (the sanctuary area and holy items outside the sanctuary 
such as sacrificial meats). Purification for a semen emitter is 
achieved by bathing, laundering, and waiting until evening. 
Sexual intercourse conveys a one-day semen impurity to the 
female partner as well as the male. This is removed by bath- 
ing and waiting until evening. The ritual impurity of a men- 
struant (niddah) is slightly more severe, defiling both persons 
and objects for one day. The bed and chair of the menstruant 
are defiled (probably due to the possibility of actual contact 
with the flux) and can convey a one-day impurity to persons 
or things by contact. Objects or furniture on which a men- 
struant sits or lies can convey impurity by contact. Sexual in- 
tercourse with a menstruant conveys an equivalent seven-day 
impurity to the male partner (Lev. 15:24; but Lev. 18:19 pro- 
hibits sex with a menstruant). Purification from menstrual 
impurity does not require a sacrifice; we may deduce that 
the menstruant bathes and launders on the seventh day and 
waits until evening although this is not explicitly stated. Lev. 
15, which contains the impurity regulations for genital emis- 
sions, normalizes and regularizes menstruation on analogy 
to the emission of semen. These regulations do not banish 
the menstruant from her home and they contain none of the 
rhetoric of disgust for menstruation evidenced in other bib- 
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lical texts (such as Isaiah 30:22 which suggests a practice of 
physical expulsion for menstruants; or Ezekiel 7:19-20; 36:17) 
and in ancient literature generally (see Pliny, The Natural His- 
tory, Book vit, chapter 13). 

Abnormal emissions convey a more severe form of ritual 
impurity that resembles in its effect the other severe impuri- 
ties of zaraat and corpse contamination. First, the impurity 
continues for a period of seven days beyond the time of the 
discharge itself (similar to the week between healing and pu- 
rification of scale-disease). Second, the purification ritual, like 
that prescribed for zaraat and corpse contamination, requires 
sacrificial offerings. Third, the zav and zavah (male and female 
with an abnormal emission) are excluded from the sanctuary 
camp (Num. 5:2-3). The regulations in Leviticus 15, presum- 
ably intended for settled habitation, do not include expulsion 
from the community. The zav/ah conveys to a bed, chair, or 
saddle on which he sits or lies a one-day impurity that can 
defile other persons or things. Touching a zav/ah or being 
touched by a zav/ah with unwashed hands leads to a one-day 
impurity. The spittle of a zav also conveys a one-day impurity. 
Purification from abnormal genital emission, beginning seven 
days after the condition has healed, involves bathing in “liv- 
ing water” (mayyim hayyim; (Lev. 15:13)), laundering, waiting 
until evening, and bringing a burnt offering and a purification 
offering (hattat) on the eighth day. 

Lochial discharge (genital emissions attending and fol- 
lowing the birthing process) also convey ritual impurity. For 
seven days after the birth ofa male and fourteen days after the 
birth of a female, a woman defiles like a menstruant. For an ad- 
ditional 33 or 66 days (for a male or female child respectively), 
the mother bears a lesser impurity and is restricted only from 
contact with sancta, not ordinary objects or persons (presum- 
ably sexual intercourse is permitted). The new-born child is 
not considered impure. Purification from post-partum impu- 
rity is not detailed and must be deduced from comparable im- 
purities, but likely included bathing and laundering after both 
the first and second stages. When the purification period is 
over, the woman brings a burnt-offering sacrifice and a puri- 
fication (hatta’t) sacrifice to the sanctuary (Lev. 12:6-8). 

Other permitted ritual defilements occur in the context 
of the cult when those engaged in certain purification rituals 
absorb or otherwise incur a one-day impurity. 


PURIFICATION FROM PERMITTED (RITUAL) IMPURITIES 
REGARDING PERSONS AND OBJECTS. Common to all puri- 
fications for ritual impurity is the time factor. One must wait 
until the evening for the lesser degrees of impurity (e.g., Lev. 
11:24, 25, 27) and seven days for the greater degrees (e.g., Lev. 
12:2). Rituals increase with the severity of the impurity. Thus, 
ablutions, bathing for persons and washing for objects, are a 
basic purification rite for all permitted ritual impurities even 
where not expressly specified. Slightly more severe forms of 
contact with a source of impurity (carrying rather than mere 
touching) and impurities lasting longer than one-day also re- 
quire laundering (Lev. 11:25, 28). Sprinkling, another form of 
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cleansing, is prescribed for the severe impurities (sprinkling 
with water and blood for the scale-diseased, with water and 
the ashes of a red heifer for corpse-defilement). The more 
severe ritual impurities of abnormal genital emissions and 
scale-disease require a hattat (purification offering) to purify 
the sanctuary, not the offerer, of impurity generated by his 
or her condition. (The offerer’s personal impurity has been 
removed by the passage of time and by ablutions following 
the healing of his or her condition.) On occasion, additional 
sacrifices are prescribed as appeasements that enable the full 
reintegration of the offerer (e.g., a burnt offering for the zav/ 
ah, Lev. 15:14-15, 29-30). The asham offering required of the 
scale-diseased person is normally brought for cases of sac- 
rilege and may reflect an ancient idea that scale-disease is a 
punishment for sacrilege. 

Objects defiled by contact with a corpse are passed 
through fire if they can endure it; if not they are immersed in 
water (Num. 31:19-24). Earthenware vessels cannot be purified 
but must be broken, as must even stoves and ovens. Various 
modes of destruction or disposal are prescribed for other im- 
purities that cannot be removed. For example, corpses must 
be buried outside the settlement, fabrics infected by zaraat are 
burned and zaraat infected building materials are deposited 
in an impure place outside the camp. 

Defiled sancta are fully restored with a two-step pro- 
cess of purification followed by reconsecration. Purification 
rituals also elevate persons to positions of increased access 
to the sacred. Priests undergo ablutions (washing hands 
and feet) before serving in the sanctuary and special ablu- 
tions attend the high priest’s performance of the Yom Kippur 
ritual. Levites are purified by shaving, laundering, and sprin- 
kling with “waters of purification” (me hattat; Num. 8:6-7, 
15, 21) before assisting the priests and performing sanctu- 
ary labors. 


PROHIBITED (MORAL) IMPURITIES AND THEIR PURIFI- 
CATION. Leviticus 18, 20, and related texts (most belong- 
ing to a set of writings known as the Holiness Code) employ 
impurity terminology in a moral context. (In addition to the 
term tame, the terms toevah and hanaf are used in reference 
to moral, and not ritual, impurity.) According to these texts, 
moral impurity arises from the commission of sin and defiles 
the sinner himself (with a non-removable degradation) and 
the sanctuary. Unlike ritual impurity, moral impurity is not 
conveyed to others; it is not subject to rites of purification 
(such as ablutions). Moral purity of persons can be achieved 
only by punishment for heinous sins (such as karet, the divine 
penalty of “cutting-off”), atonement for lesser sins, or absten- 
tion from defiling immoral acts in the first instance. Where 
ritual impurity defiles persons, some objects, and the outer 
altar of the sanctuary, severe moral impurity defiles the in- 
nermost areas of the sanctuary as well as the land. Land that 
is repeatedly defiled by sexual transgressions will eventually 
“vomit out” those who dwell upon it, a reference to exile (see 
Lev. 18:25, 28). 
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Three classes of heinous moral transgression are singled 
out as sources of a moral impurity that defiles the land. These 
transgressions, which incur severe punishment, include vari- 
ous sexual sins, homicide, and idolatry. According to Leviticus 
18 and 20, sexual sins such as incest (18:6-18), adultery (18:20), 
homosexuality (18:22), bestiality (18:23), and intercourse with 
a menstruant (18:19, 20:18), result in karet for the offender and 
defilement of the land (exposing the community to the dan- 
ger of expulsion). In other texts, victims of sexual violations 
incur a personal moral defilement (a non-contagious condi- 
tion of degradation), as in the case of rape (Gen. 34:5, 13, 27) 
and incest (Ezek. 22:11). So, too, do those who remarry after 
an intervening union (Deut. 24:1-4). 

Illicit (ie., non-judicial, non-military) homicide, whether 
intentional or unintentional, also defiles the land (Num. 35:33- 
34). The manslayer bears “bloodguilt,” a kind of moral impu- 
rity, and his life is forfeit. In cases of murder, the personal de- 
filement of the murderer and the defilement of the land are 
removed only by the death of the murderer. In instances of 
accidental homicide, the death of the perpetrator at the hands 
of the victim's blood avenger also removes bloodguilt and im- 
purity from the land. However, the accidental manslayer may 
take refuge in one of five cities designated for this purpose 
until the death of the high priest, which serves to remove the 
impurity of the homicide. 

Two idolatrous actions are described as defiling in Le- 
viticus (offering a child to Molech in Leviticus 20:2-5 and 
consulting the dead in Lev. 19:31). However, numerous bibli- 
cal texts speak of idolatry, idols, and idolatrous utensils more 
broadly as defiling the worshipper (e.g., Josh. 22:17, Jer. 2:23, 
Ezek. 20:7, 18, 26, 31), the sanctuary (Jer. 7:30, Ezek. 5:11), and 
the land (Jer. 2:7-9; Ezek. 36:17-18). Offenders are subject to 
stoning and the divine penalty of karet (cutting off). In many 
passages, idols and their cultic appurtenances must be de- 
stroyed or disposed of (for burning see Ex. 32:20, Deut. 7:5, 
25, 11 Kings 10:26; for burying see Gen. 35:4). 

In addition to the three classes of heinous sin, lesser 
transgressions generate a moral impurity that defiles the sanc- 
tuary. The defiling effect of these transgressions is calibrated to 
the sinner’s intentionality (deliberate or inadvertent sin) and 
the presence or absence of repentance. The sanctuary defile- 
ment of inadvertent sins is purged by bringing a hattat sac- 
rifice. Repentance reduces deliberate sins to a status equal to 
that of unintentional sin, allowing the removal of sanctuary 
defilement by hattat also. Brazen, unrepented sins and unin- 
tentional sins of which the perpetrator is unaware remain un- 
remedied. Thus, Leviticus 16 describes an annual ritual pro- 
cess designed to purify the sanctuary from the accumulated 
defilements accruing to it as a result of these trespasses. On 
the Day of Atonement (or Yom Kippur) a hattat sacrifice is 
brought on behalf of the community. The high priest confesses 
all of the sins of the Israelites over the head of a goat which is 
then dispatched into the wilderness. 

Although ritual impurities are not sinful, failure to purify 
oneself from a permitted ritual impurity (e.g., corpse-defile- 
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ment) is sinful and defiles the sanctuary with a moral impu- 
rity. If inadvertent, the situation can be rectified by bringing 
a hattat (purification offering) in addition to the normal pu- 
rification procedures for the ritual impurity. If deliberate and 
unrepented, the punishment is karet. 

The purity requirements for Nazirites and priests are 
higher than those for ordinary Israelites because of the greater 
holiness of the former. Thus, while Israelites may become im- 
pure from any corpse, priests may not defile themselves by any 
corpse but that of close kin. The high priest and Nazirite must 
avoid corpse-defilement altogether. Nazirite contact with a 
corpse is a sin that defiles the sanctuary. If done inadvertently, 
a hattat must be offered to purify the sanctuary, but if done 
deliberately the Nazirite is punished with karet. 

Both ritual and moral impurity appear in biblical sources 
as real and potent forces. While their sources and modes of 
transfer differ, they are deemed to have real (albeit different) 
effects in the world. There are, however, secondary non-literal 
applications of terms of impurity that should be understood 
as mere metaphor. For example, “a pure heart” (Jer. 4:14, Ps. 
24:4, 51:12, 73:1) and “pure hands” (Gen. 20:5, 11 Sam. 22:21, Ps. 
18:21, 25) are clearly metaphors for righteousness while “im- 
pure lips” (Isa. 6:5) is a metaphor for impious speech. 


GENERAL. Several scholars have stressed the similarity be- 
tween the laws of purity and impurity in the Bible and those 
of the ancient Near East, including Egypt, Mesopotamia, and 
the ancient Hittites. According to Herodotus (1,198), it was 
customary in Babylon to bathe in water after cohabitation and 
it was forbidden to touch any utensil prior to this. According 
to an ancient Babylonian text, a man touching a menstruat- 
ing woman was unclean for six days. The pig was considered 
unclean, although it was not considered forbidden food. In 
Egypt it was forbidden for a man to enter the temple after 
cohabitation unless he first bathed, and the priests bathed 
twice daily and twice nightly. The king of Egypt purified him- 
self every morning (cf. Ex. 7:15). Among the Hittites a corpse 
was considered impure and there is evidence of a detailed rit- 
ual for the purification of a mother after giving birth. Despite 
these significant similarities and the ancient, pre-monotheis- 
tic roots for many Israelite purity practices, any effort to un- 
derstand the purpose and meaning of these practices as sys- 
tematized by the monotheizing priestly writings in Lev. 12-16 
must attend to the larger symbolism of impurity and holiness 
in those writings. Thus, although Babylonian purity rites are 
accompanied by healing incantations, it cannot be assumed 
that biblical purification rites as crafted by the priestly writ- 
ers are designed to heal, since they occur only after the dis- 
eased condition (abnormal genital emission, zaraat) has al- 
ready ceased. 

In some cultures purity regulations serve as tools of sub- 
ordination. There is little evidence to suggest that Israelite pu- 
rity regulations served this function. Ritual impurity is not a 
permanent or long-lasting stigma applied to certain groups 
selectively. The biblical system of ritual impurity is imperma- 
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nent and applies to all Israelites - priests and lay Israelites, 
men and women. 


In the Halakhah 

A general concern for ritual purity is attested in the Second 
Temple Period. Ritual purity was important when handling 
consecrated food or objects and impurity had restrictive con- 
sequences, such as disqualification from eating sacrificial food, 
or participating in the Passover celebration. Purity observance, 
however, was important for reasons that extended beyond cul- 
tic practice and access. For example, groups like the Essenes 
and Pharisees voluntarily adopted the purity regulations of 
priests, striving to eat their food in a state of purity, as part of 
their quest for holiness. Moreover, strong biblical sanctions 
attended the failure to purify from severe impurities (e.g., 
Num. 19:13 threatens those who do not purify from corpse 
impurity with karet or “cutting off”). Finally, the larger Hel- 
lenistic milieu was one in which corpse impurity was feared 
and avoided. In Greek tradition, priests could not attend fu- 
nerals and were defiled by even looking at a corpse. Houses 
of the dead contracted impurity and were to be cleansed with 
sea water. Tombs, bones, and uncovered graves were to be 
avoided. According to Roman law, corpse impurity traveled 
along blood lines so that relatives of the dead were defiled even 
if physically distant. For Jews to observe their own ritual purity 
laws in such an environment would be rather unremarkable, 
as evidenced by passages in Philo and Josephus. All of these 
non-cultic inducements to the observance of purity regula- 
tions while the Temple still stood, help explain rabbinic inter- 
est in the laws of purity in a post-Temple world. 

The tannaim continue the biblical distinction between 
ritual impurity and moral impurity, recognizing that ritual 
impurity arises from natural, unavoidable and even obliga- 
tory circumstances and not from sin. While the biblical laws 
of ritual impurity and purity are systematized and extended 
in rabbinic halakhah (at least % of the Mishnah deals with the 
laws of ritual purity in some fashion), moral impurity and the 
consequences of sin are matters of moral instruction rather 
than legal formulation; they are treated in aggadic rather than 
halakhic texts. (The rabbis expand on the list of morally defil- 
ing transgressions, as in Mekhilta, ba-Hodesh 9: “anyone who 
is arrogant causes the land to become impure”). 

The following discussion of rabbinic and later halakhic 
impurity regulations focuses exclusively on the treatment of 
ritual impurity. 


RABBINIC SYSTEMATIZATION OF BIBLICAL IMPURITY 
REGULATIONS. Twelve complete tractates in the Mishnah 
and the Tosefta, scores of mishnayot in other tractates, and 
many beraitot in the halakhic Midrashim and in the two Tal- 
muds, as well as the studies of amoraim connected with them, 
are devoted to these halakhot. The rabbinic authors assume 
that the biblical regulations are not random, but form a system 
whose principles can be discerned and extrapolated. Through 
exacting exegesis, comparison of parallel passages and logical 
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inference, they fill the gaps in the biblical material and produce 
a fully elaborated scheme of ritual purity and impurity. For 
example, as regards purification, rabbinic authors realize that: 
(1) the requirement of bathing can be assumed even where not 
specified (supported by such parallels as Lev. 11:39-40, Lev. 
17:15, and Lev. 22:5-6); (2) ablutions or immersion of some 
kind are a minimal purity requirement for any defiled per- 
son or object even when not specified; (3) more intense con- 
tact with impurity (carrying and eating rather than merely 
touching a carcass; lying down or eating rather than merely 
stepping in a zaraat afflicted house) necessitates launder- 
ing as well as bathing (compare Lev. 11:39-40 with 17:15; Lev. 
14:36,46 with 14:47); (4) since more intense contact with im- 
purity necessitates laundering as well as bathing, the require- 
ment to launder assumes the need to bathe even where not 
specified (supported by such parallels as Num. 19:19 and Num. 
31:24); (5) logic demands that females with genital discharges 
of any description must bathe even where not specified since 
(a) bathing is required of those they defile and (b) the bath- 
ing requirement indicated in the first case of genital discharge 
discussed in Leviticus 15 (the zav) extends to all cases, male 
and female, subsumed thereunder (see Lev. 15:33); (6) for more 
severe impurity bearers ablutions remove layers of impurity 
(supported by Lev. 14:8, Lev. 15:11), a biblical idea that gener- 
ates the rabbinic category of tevul yom — one who has under- 
gone immersion and is awaiting sunset for complete purifica- 
tion. The tevul yom is no longer defiling in the common sphere 
(hence he may reenter the camp; cf. Lev. 14:8) and is a threat 
only to sancta and food that must be eaten in purity, 


‘The Categories of Impurity. Rabbinic systematization may also 
be seen in the categorization of the biblical impurities. The 
ritual impurities mentioned in the Torah (corpses, carcasses, 
genital emissions, and scale-disease) are regarded in rabbinic 
texts as “fathers of impurity” (avot ha-tumah). Impurity affects 
persons, vessels, clothing, food, liquid, and, in some cases, 
beds and chairs. Entities that contract ritual impurity from a 
father of impurity are called “children” (yeladot) or “offspring 
of impurity” (toledot ha-tumah) and are impure in the first 
degree. These offspring of impurity render only foods and 
liquids impure in the second degree (BK 2b; Yad, Tumat Met 
5:7). In the common sphere the chain of impurity ceases in 
the second degree, but hands, food and liquid which are im- 
pure in the second degree still transmit impurity to dedicated 
or sacred produce. Terumah contracts a third degree impu- 
rity but does not transmit impurity further. Sacred produce 
(kodoshim, dedicated to Temple use) can contract a third de- 
gree impurity and transmit an impurity to foods and liquids 
to the fourth degree (Sot. 5:2; Toh. 2:3-5; Yad, Avot ha-Tumah 
11:1-4). The exception to this descending series is that which 
contracts impurity from a corpse, which (based on an ambi- 
guity in Num. 19:22) is deemed by the rabbis to be a father of 
impurity which is itself able to defile both persons and objects. 
In order to differentiate the corpse from the corpse-defiled, 
the corpse itself is called a “father of fathers” (avi avot) of im- 
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purity by Rashi (Pes. 14b, 17, et al.) and other commentators 
(R. Samson to Kel. 1:1; Oho. 1:2). 


Methods of Contracting Impurity. Corpses and related matter 
(bones, graves). Rabbinic texts are careful to define and pre- 
scribe minimum specifications for corpse matter, graveyards, 
and bones that convey impurity according to Num. 19:16. They 
also define the “tent” that conveys the impurity of a corpse re- 
posing within it according to Num. 19:11. The rabbis recognize 
that the power of a tent in which a corpse reposes to convey 
impurity lies in its overhang and declare other overhangs ca- 
pable of conveying impurity (a tree or awning for example). 
Impurity by overshadowing (Kel. 1:4) is caused whether the 
corpse or corpse related item (such as a bone) overshadows 
the person or utensil, these overshadow the corpse, or some- 
thing a handbreadth wide overshadows both the corpse and 
the object (Oho. 3:1; Naz. 53b; Maimonides, Yad, Tumat Met 
1:10). However, significant limitations of the corpse impurity 
law are effected by the rabbinic determinations that (1) corpses 
defile in a vertical direction only and (2) the only items in a 
corpse-defiled house susceptible to defilement are unsealed 
vessels, foods, and liquids (interpreting Num. 19:11 in light of 
Lev 11:32 and Num. 31:20). The latter leniency stands in stark 
contrast to Qumranic law in which every single item in a 
corpse-defiled house contracts impurity. 


Zaraat Impurity. The rabbinic material pertaining to the scale- 
diseased person (mezora) reveals a desire to reduce the inci- 
dence of zaraat as far as possible. The rabbinic definition of 
the disease is narrowed to exclude certain persons (e.g., resi- 
dent aliens) and places (e.g., Jerusalem in Tosef., Neg. 6:1 and 
later all of Babylonia in Ket. 77b). Certification of a mezora 
is subject to stringent criteria concerning minimal size, time 
of examination, location of affliction, and so on. Zaraat for 
garments is limited by excluding all naturally colored or dyed 
fabrics, and houses are susceptible to zaraat only if the origi- 
nal stone or wood is affected (Sifra, Neg. 5:3). An extra week is 
added to the quarantine period for zaraat, and doubtful cases 
must be decided leniently (in opposition to the general rule 
that doubts in matters of Torah law are decided stringently; 
cf. Neg 7:14). That the purpose of these rules is to reduce the 
incidence of zaraat impurities is attested by the pronounce- 
ment in Tosefta, Nega’im 6:1 that “there never was and never 
will be a case of a zaraat infected house” 

At the same time, the actual impurity of a mezora is elab- 
orated in a relatively stringent manner in rabbinic halakhah. 
The biblical text offers very little on the conveyance of impu- 
rity by a mezora, and the rabbis fill in this gap by comparative 
exegesis. Thus the mezora is said to defile others present in the 
same house on analogy with the zaraat affected house, which 
defiles its contents. The mezora’s defilement by overhang is 
analogized to that of a corpse. Since the spittle and shifting 
(see below) of the less severely defiled zav conveys impurity, 
the rabbis rule that the spittle and shifting of the more severely 
defiled scale-diseased person must also convey impurity. Thus 
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a mezora defiles others by touching, shifting, carrying with- 
out contact, spitting, and according to Zav 5:6, breathing. Ac- 
cording to Niddah 34, all fluids of a mezora are impure. Rab- 
binic sources also define legal minima for the conveyance of 
impurity. For example, a scale-diseased person must put his 
head and the greater part of his body into a house in order to 
defile by overhang; a person must put his head and the greater 
part of his body into a house afflicted with zaraat in order to 
contract impurity from it; a zaraat diseased garment must be 
the size of an olive or more to defile a house in which it is put 
(Neg. 13:8); building materials from a house afflicted by zaraat 
must be the size of an olive or more to convey impurity to 
humans and vessels by contact, carrying, and overhang (Neg. 
13:6; Tosef., Neg. 6:11; Yad, Tumat Zara/at 16:1). 

The mezora is subject to some restrictions. He is not al- 
lowed within walled cities, and the Mishnah states that a par- 
tition 10 handbreadths high and four cubits wide was made 
in the synagogue to segregate the mezora from other congre- 
gants, and he was required to enter first and exit last (Neg. 
13:12). The Mishnah shows greater stringency in its treatment 
of the mezora than the Sifra or the Babylonian Talmud (the lat- 
ter declaring that there is no zaraat in Babylonia at all). Some 
aggadic traditions express the older view that zaraat is a divine 
punishment for transgression (Lev R. 15:5, 16:1, 17:3). 


Genital Emissions. The rabbinic systematization of impure 
genital emissions is complex and there are differences among 
the sources. In general, the semen emitter is distinguished 
from other dischargers in that the former conveys impurity to 
persons only through sexual intercourse and not by contact. 
This is because the semen, and not the semen emitter, is an av 
tumah (the semen emitter being impure in the first degree). 
The other dischargers are analogized by virtue of their having a 
flux. While rabbinic texts recognize a hierarchy among the zav, 
zavah, niddah, and first-stage yoledet, they nevertheless equate 
their potential to defile to a large degree. A unique feature of 
discharge impurity is the ability of its bearers to defile by pres- 
sure (midras), based on the attention in Lev. 15 to the impurity 
of items upon which these persons have sat or lain. Because 
Lev. 15 specifically mentions seats and beds, the rabbis limit 
midras impurity to items used for sitting or lying (Nid. 49b). 
However, Lev. 15:10 attributes impurity to “all that is under” 
(the zav), and not merely beds and seats. The rabbis choose 
to read this verse as attributing impurity to “all that [the zav] 
is under” (a grammatically possible reading), generating the 
concept of “maddaf” (impurity of items located above the zav. 
Although it is not clear what these items are in tannaitic texts, 
the Babylonian Talmud limits maddaf to the bed covering of 
the niddah. Maddaf uncleanness is understood to be of rab- 
binic origin and is considered a light impurity. Persons with a 
genital discharge also defile by shifting or being shifted (hes- 
set). Hesset is when an object is supported or carried by one 
with a flow without direct contact. 

While rabbinic halakhah extends the defiling power of 
bodily discharges by systematic analogizing, there is evidence 
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ASCAMA (pl. Ascamot), the normal transliteration among 
the Sephardim of Northern Europe (London, Amsterdam, 
etc.) of the Hebrew haskamah. The term was applied especially 
to the laws governing the internal organization and adminis- 
tration of the communities. The Ascamot of the Sephardi com- 
munities of London were drawn up in Portuguese in 1664 and 
translated into English only in the 19'* century. The Reform 
controversy in London in 1840 revolved around Ascama No. 
1 forbidding the establishment of a second synagogue. In the 
Ashkenazi communities the term *takkanot was used to de- 
note similar internal laws. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.M. Hyamson, Sephardim of England 
(19517), index; L.D. Barnett, El Livro de los Acuerdos (1931). 


ASCARELLI, DEVORA (16" century), Italian writer. As- 
carelli may have been the first Jewish woman whose writings 
were published. Her book, containing translations of liturgi- 
cal selections into Italian, as well as her own poetry in Ital- 
ian, is the only source of information about her. According 
to the book’s dedication, Devora and her husband, Joseph 
Ascarelli, lived in Rome; the family is associated with exiles 
from Spain and the leadership of the Catalan community of 
Rome. Ascarelli’s book is usually identified by the title of its 
first selection, Labitacolo degli Oranti or Maon ha-Shoalim, 
“The Abode of the Supplicants,” a translation into rhymed 
Italian of sections of a Hebrew liturgical poem. Prose transla- 
tions include Benedici il Signore o anima mia, or Barekhi Naf- 
shi, a tokhehah prayer in the Roman rite by Rabbenu Bahya 
ben Joseph the Pious (11'” century) of Saragossa; La Grande 
Confessione by Rabbenu Nissim, identified as the head of the 
Babylonian Academy; and an avodah prayer for the Sephardi 
Yom Kippur service. The book also contains two of Ascarel- 
lis sonnets, I] Ritratto di Susanna, “The Picture of Susannah,” 
based on the apocryphal book *Susannah and the Elders, and 
Quanto e‘in me di Celeste, “Whatever in me is of Heaven.” The 
liturgical pieces appear both in Hebrew and Italian; they were 
apparently intended for liturgical use on Yom Kippur. The 
contents of the 31-page Labitacolo Degli Oranti were probably 
completed between 1537 and 1540; the book was published in 
Venice in 1601, and with some differences in 1609; excerpts 
appear in A. Pesaro, “Alle Donne celebri Israelite,’ in II Vessilio 
Israelitico, 29 (1881), 34-37 and 67-68 (reprinted with many 
modifications by Pellegrino Ascarelli, Debora Ascarelli Poet- 
essa, Rome, 1925). Modern translations of Ascarelli’s poems by 
Vladimir Rus appear in Sondra Henry and Emily Taitz, Writ- 
ten Out of History: A Hidden Legacy of Jewish Women Revealed 
Through Their Writing And Letters (1978), 130-31. 


[Howard Tzvi Adelman (24 ed.)] 


ASCARELLI, TULLIO (1903-1959), Italian jurist, whose fa- 
ther, Attilio, was a scholar in forensic medicine. At the age of 
23, Tullio Ascarelli was appointed to the chair of commercial 
law at the University of Ferrara and later taught at Cagliari, 
Catania, Parma, and Padua universities. Dismissed follow- 
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ing Italy’s adoption of racial laws in 1938, he left the country 
and, after a short period of teaching at the London School of 
Economics and at the Sorbonne, went to Brazil to teach at the 
University of Sao Paolo. He also served as juridical counselor 
to the Brazilian government. Returning to Italy after World 
War u1, Ascarelli taught commercial law at the University of 
Bologna, and industrial law at the University of Rome. Shortly 
before his death he was appointed to the chair of commercial 
law at Rome. Author of essays on commercial, civil, mari- 
time, and company law (collected in miscellaneous volumes 
published in 1949, 1952, and 1960), he also wrote basic works 
on commercial law subjects, among them La moneta (1928); 
Il concetto di titolo di credito (1932); and Teoria della concor- 
renza e dei beni immateriali (1960). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dizionario Biografico degli Italiani, 4 (1962), 
371-2 (includes bibliography); Roth, Italy, index; Milano, Italia, 385. 


[Giorgio Romano] 


ASCETICISM. Rigorous abstention from any form of self- 
indulgence which is based on the belief that renunciation of 
the desires of the flesh and self-mortification can bring man 
to a high spiritual state. Asceticism never occupied an impor- 
tant place in the Jewish religion. Judaism did not believe that 
the freedom of man’s soul could be won only by the subjuga- 
tion of the flesh, a belief which was central in religions based 
upon anthropological dualism. Apart from the *Nazirites and 
the *Rechabites who constituted special groups, and the mor- 
tification practiced by Ezekiel (4:4-15) which was apparently 
to induce a vision, the only ascetic practice mentioned as of 
universal application is fasting which is called in the Bible “af- 
fliction of the soul” (Lev. 23:27; Isa. 58:3). In addition to the 
*Day of Atonement numerous fasts are mentioned as having 
been instituted on special occasions (see: *Fasting) but they 
are mostly expressions of remorse, sadness, and grief or acts to 
aid concentration in prayer rather than religious practices in 
their own right. The prophets emphasize over and over again 
the fact that fasting and mortification of the body by them- 
selves do not please God. They are justified only if they help 
change man’s moral actions. 

The rabbis went even further; they consider asceticism 
and privation as a sin against the will of God, that people 
should enjoy the gift of life. Hillel considered taking care of 
and bathing the body a religious duty (Lev. R. 34:3). In prac- 
tice, however, there were many ascetics among Jews during 
the period of the Second Temple. Y.F. Baer maintains (Yisrael 
ba-Ammim (1955), 22) that during this and the preceding pe- 
riod Judaism possessed a definite ascetic character and fur- 
thermore, the teachings of the first tannaim also leaned to- 
ward asceticism. This doctrine, though later rejected by the 
halakhah, according to him left its permanent traces in all the 
realms of halakhah and aggadah and in all spheres of Jewish 
life, and in it he sees the origin of the ascetic and monastic el- 
ements so prevalent in Christianity. Most other scholars dis- 
agree with this view. On the contrary Christian theologians 
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of a simultaneous desire to limit impurity. Susceptibility to 
midras impurity by flux-bearers is limited to beds and seats. 
Earthenware and items that cannot be purified are not con- 
sidered susceptible to defilement by flux-bearers. In addition, 
comparison with Qumranic exegesis of the same biblical laws 
reveals a lenient tendency on the part of the rabbis. At Qum- 
ran, all women, not merely menstruants, are excluded from 
Jerusalem; excrement is also viewed as a defiling discharge, 
and semen-emitters contract a three-day impurity. Although 
the reference to “places of impurity” in Mishnah Niddah 7:4 
may point to a custom in tannaitic times of isolating men- 
struants in special places, the practice is not robustly attested 
in rabbinic halakhah. In general, while sectarian exegetes fill 
scriptural gaps in a stringent manner, creating a purity system 
that ultimately requires separation and isolation in a desert 
community, the rabbis fill scriptural gaps in a less stringent 
manner, enabling observance to continue in the course of ev- 
eryday existence. 

Things susceptible to impurity are Israelites, utensils, 
food, and drink. Although biblically, a ger (gentile resident 
alien) can contract corpse uncleanness (see Num. 19:10b-14), 
the rabbis understand the term ger to refer to a proselyte, and 
conclude that only a convert and not a gentile contracts corpse 
impurity (Naz. 61b; Yad, Tumat Met 1:13). All human corpses 
convey impurity, but whether a gentile corpse defiles by con- 
tact and carrying only (Yev. 61a; Maim. ibid., 1:12) or also by 
overshadowing (Oho. 18:7) is disputed. All utensils, except 
those made of stone, unfired clay, or dung, are susceptible to 
impurity no matter what their shape. Some, however, such as 
flat wooden or bone utensils, contract impurity by rabbinic 
law only (Men. 69b; Kel. 11:1; 15:1; Yad, Kelim 1:6, 10). Glass 
vessels are the subject of a special decree (Shab. 14b, 15a, 16b; 
Yad, Kelim 1:15). Metal vessels that contact a corpse take on its 
degree of impurity (based on exegesis of Num. 19:16). Utensils 
can contract impurity only when they are completed and the 
sages defined what stage of manufacture marks completion for 
the different types of vessels. Broken vessels likewise are not 
susceptible to impurity but some, on being repaired or reas- 
sembled, revert by a special rabbinic decree to their original 
impurity (Shab. 16b). 


Purifications. As in the Bible, impurity is removed by sacri- 
fices, immersions or ablutions, waiting for sunset, and in some 
cases special cultic acts. An individual with a genital discharge 
counts seven pure days and then has to bathe in living waters, 
ie., a spring (Mik. 1:8). A mezora whose signs of impurity have 
disappeared brings two birds that have lived in freedom, and 
the priest (or in another view, any person) slaughters one over 
a new earthenware bowl, then takes cedar wood, hyssop, and 
scarlet wool and binds them together. He then brings the tips 
of the wings and the tail of the second bird near to them, dips 
them in the blood and sprinkles it seven times on the back of 
the hand (and some say also on the forehead) of the mezora. 
After sending away the living bird the priest shaves the mezora. 
After seven days, during which the mezora may enter within 
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the wall of Jerusalem but is still regarded as a “father of impu- 
rity,’ the priest shaves him a second time and the mezora must 
then wash his garments and bathe (Neg. 14:1-2; Yad, Tumat 
Zaraat 11:1-2). He who contracts impurity from a corpse is 
sprinkled on the third and seventh days of his impurity with 
purification-offering water, and after the sprinkling on the sev- 
enth day is obliged to bathe. Bathing alone is sufficient for all 
others who are impure and can be purified. Wherever bath- 
ing is mentioned in connection with those who are impure, 
except in the case of one with a flux, the bathing takes place 
in a *mikveh. The purification of the impure is completed at 
the going down of the sun (Lev. 22:6-7). On the day the im- 
pure individual bathes, he is called a tevul yom (immersed that 
day) and is disqualified from terumah and hallowed things. 
The bathing of the hands for (the eating of) hallowed things 
also requires a mikveh. Otherwise those needing to wash their 
hands must pour a quarter log of water (about a quarter liter) 
over the hands (see *Ablution). 

The priest who was to burn the red heifer and the high 
priest who was to serve on the Day of Atonement were sepa- 
rated from their households seven days beforehand and sprin- 
kled with the purification-offering water (Par. 3:1). The duty 
of every Israelite to purify himself for the festival (Sifra, Sh- 
emini 4; RH 16b) is also because of the pilgrimage to the Tem- 
ple (Yad, Tumat Okhelim 16:10). Immersions are sometimes 
required even of the ritually pure to mark the transition to a 
sacred context: “None may enter the Temple court for the ser- 
vice, even though he is pure, until he has immersed himself” 
(Yoma 3:3; TJ, Yoma 4ob). Certain sects habitually immersed 
themselves even though they were not impure. According to 
Josephus (Wars, 2, 129), the Essenes used to immerse their 
bodies in cold water before their communal meals at noon 
and in the evening. The immersion of the “morning bath- 
ers, too, was unconnected with seminal impurity, but was a 
regular daily immersion. The Pharisees opposed this custom, 
and responded to the complaint of the morning bathers that 
“they mention the Divine Name in the morning without im- 
mersion,’ to the effect that, “I complain against you morning 
bathers who mention the Divine Name out of a body in which 
impurity resides.” 


Food. All foods set apart for human consumption can con- 
tract impurity, once they are detached from the ground and 
have been made susceptible through being moistened, to the 
satisfaction of their owners, by one of the following seven 
liquids: water, dew, oil, wine, milk, blood, honey (Uk. 3:1; 
Makhsh. 1:1; 6:4). These liquids themselves also contract im- 
purity (Yad, Tumat Okhelim 1:4 and commentaries), in an 
even stricter degree than foodstuffs (Par. 8:7; Toh. 2:6, Yad, 
Avot ha-Tumah 10:10). Liquids are the most potent convey- 
ers of impurity. If defiled by an item, even in the third degree, 
they contract and convey a first degree impurity. 


Fathers of Impurity on the Authority of the Scribes. In addi- 
tion to the Pentateuchal sources of ritual impurity, the rab- 
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binic sages ascribed irregular forms of ritual impurity to the 
bet ha-peras (“burial area,’ see below), to gentile countries, to 
idols and related items, and to gentiles. These impurities bear 
the signs of rabbinic innovation, including controversy over 
the details, sporadic enforcement, resolution of doubtful cases 
on the side of leniency, conceptual irregularity, and the use of 
analogical formulations (“x conveys impurity like a menstru- 
ant or like a corpse”). 


Burial Area. A burial area (bet ha-peras) is defined as land 
in which a ploughed-over bone, a lost grave, or burial niches 
(kukhim) may be present. By rabbinic decree, such areas are 
deemed to be impure by reason of the doubt that attaches 
to them. These fields have special laws for building, sow- 
ing, planting, and impurity removal (Oho. 17:1, 18:1-5; Tosef., 
Oho. 17:1-2). 


Gentile Countries. Gentile lands are decreed by the rabbis to 
be ritually impure (the decree is attributed in later sources to 
Yose b. Yoezer and Yose b. Yohanan; see b. Shab. 14b; Tosef., 
Par. 3:5). In the Mishnah and Tosefta, the juxtaposition of the 
impurity of gentile lands with the impurity of the bet ha-peras 
indicates that gentile lands were likewise deemed impure be- 
cause of doubt about the possible presence of bones, corpses, 
and graves (Tosef., Ahilot 17:6-7, 18:1-5, 14-17, Tosef., Kel. 7:1). 
In the Hebrew Bible, land is defiled morally, by sinful deeds 
such as idolatry, but not ritually. The few biblical verses that 
refer to gentile lands as impure (Amos 7:17 and Josh. 22:18) 
should be understood as references to moral impurity (stem- 
ming from the idolatry that occurs there). Thus, the rabbinic 
decree of ritual impurity is a true innovation. The degree to 
which and the precise manner in which gentile lands con- 
vey ritual impurity is not explicit in the halakhic sources (see 
Maimonides, Yad, Tumat Met 2:16; Rashi, Shah. 14b s.v. Al 
ha-Arez). The conjecture that the purpose of this decree was 
to discourage emigration from Erez Israel following the per- 
secutions and exterminations in the time of Antiochus has no 
basis in the sources. The decree did not prevent emigration: 
not only do we find scholars in Alexandria (Joshua b. Perahya 
and Judah b. Tabai), but the Mishnah also assumes that people 
could be in foreign countries legitimately. Frequent contact 
with various countries and the existence of Jewish settlements 
outside the land of Israel made the observance of this decree 
a burden and in consequence it was lightened in various ways 
(Tosef., Oho. 18:2; Yad, Tumat Met 11:6). The paths taken by 
the pilgrims from Babylon on their festival pilgrimages, even 
in gentile lands, were declared pure (Tosef., Oho. 18:3; Yad, 
Tumat Met 11:12; see Maim. comm. to Oho. 18:7). Gentile 
towns within the land of Israel (Tosef., ibid., 18:4; Yad. ibid.) 
were also declared free from impurity. Similarly, gentile dwell- 
ings are declared to be impure, pending inspection, because 
of doubt about the possible presence of a buried fetus (Ohal. 
18:7-8; see the Temple Scroll, 11 QT 48:11-12, for the sectarian 
belief that gentiles bury their dead indiscriminately and even 
in the middle of their houses). 
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Idols/idolatry. In the Bible, idols and idolatry are strictly pro- 
hibited. While idols are strongly associated with moral impu- 
rity capable of defiling persons, land, and sanctuary, they are 
not among the biblical sources of ritual impurity. However, 
by the rabbinic period, idols and associated items are deemed 
to be ritually impure and to convey ritual impurity to sacred 
and profane places, objects, and persons. Rabbinic sources 
explicitly assert that the ritual impurity of idols and related 
items is rabbinic rather than from the Torah, as seen by the 
lack of consensus on the nature and degree of the impurity, 
the leniency governing the construction of these laws (Shab. 
9:1, 1d and b. Shab. 83b), and the use of analogies to express 
this impurity. Drawing on biblical metaphors, R. Akiva asserts 
that, like a menstruant, the idol defiles by carriage. The sages, 
on the other hand, assert that an idol defiles only by physical 
contact, like a dead creeping thing (Shab 9:1). Elsewhere, the 
idol is said to defile by overhang like a mezora (Tosef., Zav 5:5). 
The law that one passing under an asherah (idolatrous tree) 
becomes impure (Av. Zar. 3:8) is explained in conformity with 
this view, ie., the likely presence of an idolatrous offering be- 
neath it (Av. Zar. 48b). 


Gentiles. According to the biblical purity system, all humans 
are subject to moral impurity arising from certain heinous 
sins, but only those under the covenant (Israelites and gen- 
tiles who join the covenant community) are subject to ritual 
impurity from the physical states and substances detailed in 
Lev. 12-15. Rabbinic texts are consistent and unanimous in as- 
serting that biblical law excludes gentiles from the ritual purity 
system of Lev. 12-15 (Sifra, Zavim 1:1; Sifra, Tazria 1:1). Gentiles 
neither contract nor communicate ritual impurity through 
genital emissions (Mik. 8:3—-4, Zav. 2:1, 2:3, Nid. 4:3, Ed. 5:1, cf. 
Tosef., Nid. 5:5, Nid. 7:3); nor are they, their houses or their 
garments susceptible to scale-disease impurity (Neg. 1:1, 3:1, 
7:1, 11:1, 12:1). The consensus of rabbinic texts is that gentiles are 
also not susceptible to corpse impurity. Nor do gentiles bear 
an intrinsic ritual impurity, as some scholars have argued, as 
evidenced by the fact that they may separate terumah (Ter. 3:9) 
and make sacrificial offerings and donations to the sanctuary 
(Sifra, Emor 7:2, Shek. 7:6, Zev. 4:5, Men. 5:3, 5:6, 6:1 and 9:8). 
Many rabbinic passages assume commensality of Jews and 
gentiles without concern for ritual impurity (Ber. 7:1, Av. Zar. 
5:5) and others assume other interactions (Shab. 1:9) and even 
collaboration in the production of wine (a liquid that is very 
susceptible to defilement; Av. Zar. 4:9-12). The exclusion of 
gentiles from the Temple rampart is not due to an alleged in- 
trinsic ritual impurity but to a hierarchical gradation of holi- 
ness in the sanctuary precincts that determines different de- 
grees of access even for the pure (ranging from pure gentiles 
who have the least access to pure Israelite women, followed by 
pure Israelite men, Levites, priests, and finally the high priest 
who has the most intimate access). 

Nevertheless, some rabbinic sources hold that gentiles 
bear a ritual impurity by rabbinic decree. “Israelites defile by 
zav and not gentiles, but the rabbis decreed concerning them 
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that they defile like zavim” (Sifra, Zav 1:1). Later sources sug- 
gest that this decree dates to the early first century c.£. All 
sources agree that the ritual impurity of gentiles is not bibli- 
cal but rabbinic. Doubtful cases are decided leniently, obser- 
vance appears to have been sporadic, and the impurity itself 
is irregular. Specifically, the gentile does not defile like a zav 
in every respect. Scattered traditions assume the gentile can 
convey impurity by carriage, hesset, or madras, but in most in- 
stances this statutory impurity is understood to mean that the 
spittle and urine of a gentile convey impurity (Zav. 5:7, Mak. 
6:6, Shek. 8:1, Toh. 5:8, Tosef., Toh. 5:4, Mak. 2:3, Toh. 5:2, and 
Tosef., Mik. 6:7). Some scholars believe that the rabbinic de- 
cree of statutory impurity for gentiles was a political decree 
intended to segregate the Jews from Romans and neighbor- 
ing peoples during the time of the war. However, the mild im- 
purity contracted from the spittle or urine of a gentile would 
not have been a major inconvenience and would not have pre- 
vented interaction between Jews and Romans (as evidenced 
by many laws regulating everyday transactions with gentiles). 
The rabbinic position seems lenient when compared with the 
sectarian rule of bathing after any contact with an alien. 


Impurity of Hands. The idea that hands should be washed be- 
fore contacting sacred items is probably quite ancient. Rab- 
binic tradition attributes a decree concerning the impurity 
of hands to Shammai and Hillel (early first century c.£.) (TJ 
Shab. 1:7, 3d; Shab. 14b). Despite the Babylonian Talmud’s as- 
sertion that Hillel and Shammai were merely extending to 
terumah an older Solomonic regulation requiring hand wash- 
ing before contact with holy things (in view of the fact that 
“hands are fidgety” and may be presumed to contact impure 
things; Shab. 15a), the nature and extent of this decree is not 
clear. Tannaitic sources do refer to hand washing before eat- 
ing terumah (Sifrei Num. 116; Bik. 2:1). However, in Second 
Temple times, some Jews strove not only to maintain the pu- 
rity of priestly food, but also to eat their own ordinary food 
in a state of purity. Josephus (Wars 2:129) relates that the Es- 
senes were wont to bathe before their meal. In non-sectar- 
ian circles hand washing was more common. New Testament 
sources attest to the Pharisaic practice of washing hands before 
consuming ordinary food (Mark 7; Luke 11:38; washing the 
hands before a meal is referred to in Matthew 15:2 as a “tradi- 
tion of the elders.”). In some tannaitic traditions, the impurity 
of hands is assumed even for ordinary meals (Hag. 2:5, cf. TJ 
Hag. 78b, Hag. 18b). That Bet Shammai and Bet Hillel are said 
to have debated the timing of the hand washing rite at ordi- 
nary meals, suggests the ritual was accepted practice in the 
first century C.E. (Ber. 8:2; but cf. Tosef., ibid. 6 (5):3, and S. 
Lieberman, Tosefta ki-Feshutah, ad loc.). However, other tan- 
naitic sources indicate that only the pious considered hands 
to be impure, even for ordinary food. Thus, one who eats or- 
dinary food in purity is called a haber, and one who does not 
is called an am ha-arez (Tosef., Av. Zar. 3 (6):10; Tosef., Dem. 
2:2-3; Tosef., Dem. 2:20-22). By eating ordinary food in the 
same state of purity required for priests who were eating sa- 
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cred food, Pharisees and haverim aspired to a higher level of 
holiness. Pouring water over the hands before a meal may re- 
flect the influence of a similar ancient Greek custom (Yad 1:2 
and Tosef., Yad 1:12). 

In a number of cases, the sages decreed a statutory ritual 
impurity upon the hands as a protective measure. For example, 
it was decreed that all sacred writings and tefillin with straps 
render hands impure (Yad, Avot ha-Tumah., 3:3-5: and see 
Kel. 15:6). The desire to discourage (mis)handling and storage 
near food are cited as reasons. Of the sacred writings, “their 
importance is the cause of their impurity, that they not be 
made into covers for animals” (Tosef., Yad 2:19 and cf. Shab. 
14a). To prevent the loss of sacred meats, it was said that hands 
do not render impure in the Temple (Pes. 19a—-b, Rashi; Yad, 
Avot ha-Tumah 8:6). 


THE CONSEQUENCES OF IMPURITY. The most immediate 
and direct consequences of ritual impurity attach to the realm 
of the sacred. According to rabbinic sources, priests in Sec- 
ond Temple times were especially strict about the purity of the 
Temple. If a dead reptile was found in the Temple “a priest may 
remove it with his girdle even on the Sabbath” (Er. 10:15). “If 
a priest served [at the altar] in a state of impurity, his fellow 
priests did not bring him to the bet din, but the young priests 
took him outside the Temple court and split open his brain 
with clubs” (Sanh. 9:6; cf. Tosef., Kel. 1:6). In Jerusalem itself, 
precautions were taken to guard the hallowed things and the 
priests from impurity. No burials were permitted there, and 
corpses were not allowed to be kept in the city overnight. In 
conformity with this view, the biblical requirement to send 
severe impurity bearers out of the camp was understood as 
meaning the area of Jerusalem and the Temple Mount (Kel. 
1:8-9; Sifre Num.1). The mezora was sent out of walled cities 
only (Kel. 1:7) but “they may go throughout the land” (Sifrei 
Zuta to 5:2). Impure persons were expected to take care not 
to impart impurity to the people of Jerusalem and lenient rul- 
ings made it possible for pilgrims to maintain purity during 
pilgrimage festivals (e.g., Shek. 8:1: “any spittle found in Jeru- 
salem may be deemed free from impurity excepting what is 
found in the upper market” frequented by gentiles). The verse 
(Lev. 11:8): “of their flesh you shall not eat, and their carcasses 
you shall not touch; they are impure for you,’ directed to all 
Israel, is explained as referring only to the time of the festi- 
vals (Sifra, Shemini 4, 9; RH 16b), “since they must be ready 
to enter the Temple and eat of the hallowed things” (Yad, Tu- 
mat Okhelim 16:10). 

Nevertheless, there is considerable evidence that impu- 
rity was deemed to have consequences outside the Temple 
context, though to what extent is unclear. Certainly, the haver 
was obliged to undertake “to eat [even] common food in pu- 
rity” (Tosef., Dem. 2:2). This halakhah might be regarded as 
merely the custom of individuals who were strict with them- 
selves, something like the report of Johanan b. Gudgada that 
“he always ate [even common food] in accordance with the 
purity of hallowed things” (Hag. 2:7; cf. Tosef., Hag. 3:2-3). On 
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the other hand, some sources teach the halakhot of common 
food purity with no differentiation between haverim and oth- 
ers (Hul. 2:5; Tosef., Ber. 6:2—4; et al.). The prohibition against 
causing impurity to common food in the land of Israel is also 
taught as incumbent upon all people (Tosef., Maksh. 3:7). In 
addition to their impact on the eating of common food, cer- 
tain impurities had an effect in regard to prayer (Ber. 3:4-6; 
Ter. 1:6). The prohibition against praying where there is corpse 
impurity is inferred from the baraita, “If he were busy with a 
dead body in a grave and the time of reading the Shema ar- 
rives, he removes himself to a pure place, puts on fefillin, reads 
the Shema and says his prayers” (TJ, Bet. 2:3, 4c). The practice 
of bathing after sexual intercourse and before Torah study 
mentioned in some rabbinic sources has been mistakenly in- 
terpreted as a ritual purity requirement. However, there is no 
blanket prohibition against studying Torah in a state of ritual 
impurity. Tosef., Ber. 2:13 states explicitly that severe impurity 
bearers are not prohibited from Torah study: “males and fe- 
males who have an abnormal genital discharge, menstruants, 
and women after childbirth are permitted to read the Torah, 
and to study Mishnah and Midrash, halakhot and aggadot, but 
men who have had an emission of semen may not” (Tosef., 
Ber. 2:13). The prohibition of the semen emitter and the Pal- 
estinian practice of immersion after sex and before Torah 
study is linked to a perceived incompatibility between sexu- 
ality and holy activity (TJ, Ber. 3:4, 6c; Ber. 22a states that the 
requirement of immersion is to ensure that scholars do not 
frequent their wives like roosters). Some sages in the land of 
Israel were so meticulously careful to comply with bathing 
before their learning, that Hanina, who came from Babylon, 
ridiculed them with the title “morning bathers” (TJ, ibid.). In 
the Babylonian Talmud the practice of immersion after sex 
and before Torah study was abolished. During the geonic era 
it was considered a point of difference between Erez Israel and 
Babylon (M. Margalioth, Ha-Hillukim she-Bein Anshei Mizrah 
u-Venei Erez Yisrael, pp. 78 and 108 ff.). The view attributed to 
R. Judah ben Bathyra, that “the words of Torah are not sus- 
ceptible to impurity,’ (b. Ber 21b) was eventually normative in 
this respect. As regards menstruants, however, more restric- 
tive views prevailed and in a later period some local customs 
included prohibitions against menstruants praying or entering 
the synagogue or being present as blessings are recited (see the 
late source Baraita de-Messekhta Niddah, ed. Horowitz pp. 3 
and 17; and see * Baraita de-Niddah; *Niddah). Such extensions 
of the laws of impurity and purity liken prayers to Temple sac- 
rifices, and extend the sanctity of the priesthood to all Israel. 

Despite such extensions, some maintain that the laws 
of impurity and purity have no relevant consequences of any 
substance except for priests and the affairs of the Temple and 
its hallowed things. This view has been summarized in the 
words of Maimonides (Yad, Tumat Okhelim 16:8-9): “What- 
ever is written in the Torah and in traditional teaching about 
the laws relating to things impure and pure is relevant only 
to the Temple and its hallowed things and to heave-offering 
and second tithe, for it warns those impure against entering 
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the Temple or eating anything hallowed, or heave-offering, or 
tithe. However, no such prohibition applies to common food, 
and it is permitted to eat common food that is impure and to 
drink impure liquids.... Similarly, it is permissible to touch 
things that are impure and to incur impurity from them, for 
Scripture warns none but the sons of Aaron and the Nazirite 
against incurring impurity from a corpse, thereby implying 
that for all others it is permissible, and that even for priests 
and Nazirites it is permissible to incur impurity from other 
impure things, but not from a corpse.” 


REASONS FOR PURITY AND IMPURITY. ‘There is not a great 
deal of discussion of the reasons for purity and impurity in 
rabbinic literature. It is certain that the rabbis did not regard 
the impurities as infectious diseases or the laws of purifica- 
tion as quasi-hygienic principles. In a late narrative Johanan 
b. Zakkai is described as denying any efficacy to impurity 
and rites of purification: “By your lives! The corpse does not 
cause impurity, nor do the waters purify, but it is a decree of 
the Supreme King of Kings” (Pesikta de-Rav Kahana 40a-b). 
Ritual purity is a religious ideal. It is said of the patriarch 
Abraham that he ate common food in purity (BM 87a). In 
describing the ideal era of the time of King Hezekiah, Isaac 
Nappaha says, “Search was made ... from Gabbat to Antipris 
and no boy or girl, man or woman, was found who was not 
well versed in the laws of impurity and purity” (Sanh. 94b). 
In Avodah Zarah 20b, purity is listed as one of the grades on 
the path to holiness. 


Impurity and Purity at the Present Time. 

The cessation of most of the laws of impurity and purity in 
the contemporary era is the consequence of a prolonged pro- 
cess, which is only in part connected with the destruction of 
the Temple. Already in rabbinic times, the laws of zaraat in 
houses was weakening and even in the laws concerning the 
mezora a clear trend to limit and lighten their impact is notice- 
able (Neg. 3:1-2; 5:1; “Any condition of doubt in leprous signs is 
deemed pure,’ in opposition to the rule: “Doubts in Torah law 
are decided stringently”; cf. 7:4). The law that when a mezora 
enters the synagogue “they must make for him a partition ten 
handbreadths high and four cubits wide; he must enter first 
and come out last” (Neg. 13:12 and cf. Tosef., Neg. 8:2) is not 
directed especially to the era of the Temple. The laws of scale- 
disease were not in force in Babylon in the geonic era, as can 
be inferred from the summary of an unknown gaon: “Nowa- 
days if a disciple or scholar is mezora, he is not thrust forth 
from the synagogue or bet midrash, for there is not now the 
law that thy camp shall be holy” (Shaarei Teshuvah, no. 176 
and S. Assaf (ed.), Teshuvot ha-Geonim (1942), 123). Although 
immersion after sex and before learning was abolished in the 
Babylonian Talmud, the geonim in Babylon, under the influ- 
ence of Muslims who were accustomed to bathe before every 
prayer, were also strict “because of cleanliness and in order 
to sanctify the Name before gentiles” (Shaarei Teshuvah, no. 
298). It became “the common custom in Shinar and Spain 
that none from whom semen issues prays before washing his 
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whole body in water” (Yad, Tefillah 4:6). The custom was not 
followed in Christian Europe “and all Jews among the uncir- 
cumcised are not accustomed to wash” (Teshuvot ha-Ramban 
(Leipzig, 1859), no. 140; see Tur, OH 88 and 613). Some were 
strict, however, even in those countries, and required bathing 
at least for the reader and the priest reciting the priestly bless- 
ing (Resp., Maharam of Rothenberg (Berlin, 1841), 137). The 
hasidim reintroduced the duty of bathing for one from whom 
semen issues (see *Ablution). For various reasons, including 
the biblical prohibition against intercourse with a menstruant, 
halakhic prohibitions and practices designed to preserve men 
from contracting ritual impurity from their menstruating and 
post-partum wives, have continued in traditional Judaism (see 
*Niddah). This is the only element of the biblical ritual purity 
system that retains serious contemporary relevance. 

Purification from corpse impurity was possible as long 
as purification-offering water prepared from the ashes of a 
red heifer was available. Mishnah Parah 3:5 claims that some 
red heifers were burnt in Second Temple times. Some of the 
ashes of the red heifer were distributed to each of the priestly 
courses (mishmarot — Par. 3:11) and Israelites were sprinkled 
with it (Tosef., ibid., 3:14). In Galilee there may have been 
purification-offering water even in the time of the amoraim 
(Nid. 6b; see also Ty Ber. 6, 10a). With the cessation of purifi- 
cation-offering water, all Israel are assumed to have incurred 
corpse impurity. Priests are forbidden to contract corpse im- 
purity even today (Sh. Ar., yD 369), but even so they are not 
pure, since they cannot guard against impurity from a metal 
utensil overshadowed by a corpse (see comm. Samson of Sens 
to Hul. 4:8). These facts have consequences also in the laws 
of terumah and hallah (ibid.; Sh. Ar., yD 322:4), and are the 
reason for the prohibition against entering the Temple area 
even nowadays (Yere’im ha-Shalem, no. 297; Magen Avraham 
to Sh. Ar., OH 561:2). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Harrington, The Impurity System of Qum- 
ran and the Rabbis (1993); C. Hayes, Gentile Impurities and Jewish 
Identities (2002); J. Klawans, “Notions of Gentile Impurity in Ancient 
Judaism,’ in: ays Review, 20:2 (1995), 285-312; idem, Impurity and Sin 
in Ancient Judaism (2000); J. Milgrom, Leviticus 1-16, Anchor Bible 
Series (1991); idem, Leviticus 17-22, Anchor Bible Series (2000). D. 
Wright, The Disposal of Impurity (1987). 

[Christine Hayes (2"¢ ed.)] 


PUT (Heb. 15), one of the sons of Ham, son of Noah. In the 
Table of Nations, Put is mentioned, along with Cush, Egypt, 
and Canaan (Gen. 10:6; 1 Chron. 1:8). However, whereas the 
genealogies of the other three are recorded, nothing further is 
said of Put. However, the people is mentioned several times in 
the prophetic literature. Referring to the impending conquest 
of Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar, Jeremiah mentions the “men of 
Cush and Put, who handle the shield, men of Lud, skilled in 
handling the bow” (Jer. 46:9). Ezekiel mentions Put along with 
Persia and Lud as serving in the army of Tyre (Ezek. 27:10). In 
his prophecy against Egypt, he cites Put, together with Ethio- 
pia (Cush), Lud, Arabia, and Cub (Gr. Libya), as doomed to 
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fall by the sword (Ezek. 30:5), and in his oracle against Gog, he 
again places Put alongside Persia and Cush (Ezek. 38:5). From 
the passages cited the exact identity of Put cannot be decided, 
but an African location is strongly suggested. In all the pro- 
phetic passages cited above, except Ezekiel 30:5, the Septua- 
gint translates Put by “Libyans.” It would seem then that Put 
was identified with Libya or possibly some neighboring area 
such as Cyrene. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Reuveni, Shem, Ham ve-Yafet (1932), 


85-87; U. Cassuto, A Commentary on the Book of Genesis (1964), 


200 ff. 
[Shlomo Balter] 


PUTIEL (Heb. 9x°01D). The name Putiel occurs only once in 
the Bible (Ex. 6:25), where it is stated that Eleazar the son of 
Aaron married one of Putiel’s daughters, and that their son 
was Phinehas. 

The rabbis identify Putiel with Jethro and give two hom- 
iletical interpretations of the name, one praiseworthy and 
the other derogatory. The first one, connected with the view 
that he became converted to Judaism, is that he “emanci- 
pated” (patar) himself from idolatry (Mekh., Amalek 1) and 
the other that he fattened (pittem) calves for the purpose of 
idolatrous worship. The same passage, however, also makes it 
refer to Joseph, who overcame (pitpet) his passion, and con- 
cludes that Phinehas was descended from both (Sot. 43a). It 
has been suggested that Putiel is in fact a Hebraized version 
of Poti-Phera, the “priest of On” whose daughter Joseph mar- 
ried (Gen. 41:45), “ph” being the definite article in Egyptian, 
and Ra the Egyptian god. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kohut, Arukh, 6 (19267), 310f. 


PUTNAM, HILARY (1926- _), U.S. scholar. Born in Chicago, 
Putnam is the son of Samuel Putnam, a writer and translator. 
Hilary Putnam received his bachelor’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1948 and his Ph.D. from the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles in 1951. He was a Rockefeller 
Foundation research fellow in 1951 and 1952. 

From 1952 to 1953 Putnam taught at Northwestern Uni- 
versity as an instructor in philosophy, then joined the fac- 
ulty of Princeton University as an assistant professor, becom- 
ing an associate professor in 1960. From 1961 to 1965 he was 
a professor of philosophy at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

In 1965 Putnam became a professor of philosophy at 
Harvard. He was named the Walter Beverly Pearson Profes- 
sor of Modern Mathematics and Mathematical Logic in 1976. 
In 1995 he was appointed the Cogan University Professor in 
the department of philosophy; he became professor emeri- 
tus in 2000. 

Putnam wrote extensively on the philosophy of math- 
ematics, the philosophy of natural science, the philosophy 
of language, and the philosophy of mind. His many notable 
works include Philosophy of Logic (1971); Meaning and the 
Moral Sciences (1978); The Many Faces of Realism (1987); and 
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Realism with a Human Face (1990). In the philosophy of math- 
ematics, Putnam advanced the view that mathematics does not 
use only strictly logical proofs but “quasi-empirical” meth- 
ods, and he contributed to the resolution of Hilbert’s tenth 
problem. In the philosophy of language, Putnam addressed 
external, as opposed to inherent, meaning. His work on the 
philosophy of mind has evolved through an early embrace of 
functionalism, which he later recanted. 

Putnam was actively involved in the antiwar movement 
of the Vietnam era and for a time was a member of the Pro- 
gressive Labor Party (PLP), a left-wing political organization. 
He received numerous awards and honors. He was a fellow of 
the National Science Foundation (1957 and 1968-69), a Gug- 
genheim Foundation fellow (1960), and a fellow of the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Humanities (1975-76). He was a 
fellow of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences and a 
president of the American Philosophical Association. 


[Dorothy Bauhoff (24 ed.)] 


PUTTERMAN, DAVID (1903-1979), U.S. cantor. Born in 
New York, Putterman was one of the first American-trained 
cantors to establish a reputation for himself. In his youth he 
sang and studied with the leading cantors of the time, includ- 
ing Zeidel Rovner (Jacob Samuel *Morogowsky) and Josef 
*Rosenblatt. From 1921 to 1933 he was cantor of Temple Israel, 
Washington Heights, New York, and then moved to the Park 
Avenue Synagogue. He had a pleasing tenor voice and was a 
popular soloist in concert and radio programs. Putterman 
strove to interest Jewish and non-Jewish composers alike in 
composing for the synagogue, and commissioned a series of 
“Services of Contemporary Liturgical Music.” An anthology of 
38 of these works, Synagogue Music by Contemporary Compos- 
ers, was published in 1951 and includes compositions by Leon- 
ard *Bernstein, Darius *Milhaud, Morton Gould, Kurt *Weill, 
Mario *Castelnuovo-Tedesco, Alexander Gretchaninoff, Roy 
Harris, and the African-American composer William Grant 
Still. Putterman was also instrumental in the establishment of 
the Cantors Assembly of the United Synagogue of America and 
the Cantors Institute of the Jewish Theological Seminary. 


[David M.L. Olivestone] 


In 1979 the Cantor’s Assembly of New York issued Miz- 
mor le-David, containing compositions by Putterman which 
he sang during his 43 years (1933-76) as cantor to the Park 
Avenue synagogue. 

[Akiva Zimmerman] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Ministers Cantors’ Association of 


America, Di Geshikhte fun Khazzones (1924), 165; Cantors’ Voice 
(Dec. 1952), 7; I. Rabinovitch, Of Jewish Music (1952), 306-7. 


PUY (-EN-VELAY), LE, town in the department of Haute- 
Loire, S. France. The Jewish quarter of Le Puy, on the site of 
the Rue de la Juiverie, is first mentioned in 1212. There is no 
other information available on the early medieval community 
there. Following the return of the Jews to the kingdom in 1315 
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after the expulsion of 1306, a Jew of Le Puy was accused in 1320 
of having killed a chorister of the church of Notre-Dame, the 
murder having been revealed by a miracle. The accused was 
murdered by the populace, and the other Jews were banished 
from Le Puy. In 1325 Charles 1v granted the choristers of Le 
Puy the jurisdiction over any Jew found within the town. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Theodore, Histoire angél... du Puy (1693), 
316 ff.; M. Schwab, in: REJ, 33 (1896), 277-82; A. Jacotin, Nomencla- 
ture historique... des rues du Puy (1928). 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


PYE (Mendez), JAEL HENRIETTA (c. 1737-1782), Eng- 
lish writer. Apparently the daughter of a wealthy London 
merchant named Mendez and the niece of Moses *Mendez 
(c. 1690-1788), the playwright and poet, in 1762 she married 
John Neil Campbell, a barrister, and, in 1766, Robert Hamp- 
den Pye, the son of a member of Parliament and the brother of 
the Poet Laureate Henry Pye. Her anonymous book of verse, 
Poems. By a Lady (1767), and her novel, Theodosius and Ara- 
bella (1768), are the earliest recorded contributions of a Jew- 
ess to English literature. She lived much of her life in France, 
where she died. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; Katz, England, 255. 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™ ed.)] 


PYRRHUS, DIDACUS (originally Diogo Pires; also known 
as Pyrrhus Lusitanus and, from his birthplace, Evora, as Fla- 
vius Eborensis; 1517-1607), Portuguese Marrano poet. He is 
not to be confused with the more famous Diogo Pires (Solo- 
mon *Molcho) who was martyred in 1532. In order to escape 
the Portuguese Inquisition, Pyrrhus left Evora for Salamanca 
in Spain, where he began to study medicine in 1535 and even- 
tually qualified as a physician. His movements during the fol- 
lowing two decades are relatively confused, but he is known to 
have fled to Antwerp in about 1540. From there he made his 
way to Venice and Ferrara, and then lived for a time in An- 
cona; but the persecution of the local Marrano colony in 1555 
obliged him to take refuge in the Dalmatian town of Ragusa 
(Dubrovnik), where he formally reverted to Judaism under the 
name of Isaiah Kohen. Pyrrhus, who had first achieved liter- 
ary distinction with his volume of Carmina (Ferrara, 1545), 
spent about 50 years of his life in Ragusa, then a center of 
Neo-Latin poetic culture, and was mainly active as a teacher 
and writer. According to some authorities, Pyrrhus made a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem in his last years before returning to 
Ragusa, where he died. 

He published two humanistic works in praise of his new 
home: De illustribus familiis quae hodie Rhacusae exstant (Ven- 
ice, 1582; 1709”) and Excerpta ex Flavii Jacob Eborensis Car- 
minibus ad Historiam Sacram Rachusinam aliquo modo faci- 
entibus (1596); Cato Minor (Venice, 1592), moralizing verse for 
children; and Jacobi Flavii Eborensis seu Didaci Pirrhi Lusitani 
Elegiarum Libri Tres... (Venice, 1596). Pyrrhus ranks among 
the outstanding Neo-Latin poets of the Renaissance. One of 
his rare works of Jewish interest was a Latin elegy composed 
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for the tombstone of *Amatus Lusitanus in Salonika, but un- 
fortunately no trace of it survives. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Ribeiro, Portugueses das sete partidas 
(1950), 223-85; M. Gruenwald and A. Casnacich, Didacco Pyrrho... 
ein Lebensbild (1883); JE, 8.v. Flavius Eborensis; Roth, England, 137-8; 
Roth, Marranos, 298; idem, Jewish Contribution to Civilization (1940), 
113; (1956°), 82n.; idem, Jews in the Renaissance (1959), 109-10. 


°PYTHAGORAS (late sixth century B.c.£. (?)), Greek phi- 
losopher. Pythagoras founded a religious community incor- 
porating strict rules of ritual and ethical purity. This perhaps 
led ancient Jewish, Christian, and pagan authors to claim that 
he owed his theories to the Jews and other Eastern peoples 
with whose teachers he had studied during his travels. The 
idea seems to have originated with *Hermippus of Smyrna 
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(late third century B.c.£.), who only referred to the Jews. The 
idea that Greek philosophers were indebted to the East for 
their views was popular in Hellenistic times. Conversely, it has 
been suggested by Levy that the legends surrounding the life 
of Pythagoras influenced the account of Moses’ life found in 
*Philo and *Josephus. Influence of the Pythagorean brother- 
hood on the Essenes and on the Dead Sea Sect have likewise 
been postulated. The five-pointed star found on some Pythag- 
orean coins and in some Jewish inscriptions probably derives 
from a common Babylonian source. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Levy, Recherches sur les sources de la légende 
de Pythagore de Gréce en Palestine (1927); C.J. de Vogel, Pythagoras 
and Early Pythagoreanism (1966), 28-51. 


[Daniel E. Gershenson] 
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Initial letter “Q” for Quomodo 
at the beginning of Lamenta- 
tions, from a Latin Bible, N. 
France, c. 1200. Within the letter 
is Jeremiah mourning Jerusalem. 
Amiens, Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Ms. 21, fol. 132v. Photo Caron, 
Amiens. 


Qa-Qu 





QAL‘AT HAMMAD,, city formerly situated S.W. of *Con- 
stantine, *Algeria. It was founded in 1007 by a branch of 
the *Zirids (Banu Ziri) who reigned in *Kairouan. Its popu- 
lation included Christians, Jews, and members of the Jerawa 
tribe, *Berbers formerly converted to Judaism. Qal‘at Hammad 
received the majority of the inhabitants of Kairouan when 
that city was sacked by Arab nomads in 1057, and it inher- 
ited the importance of the former metropolis. As capital of a 
vast kingdom in the 11 century, it possessed a Jewish 
elite among whom was Solomon ha-Dayyan b. Formash. 
Abraham *Ibn Daud knew of Solomon and also reported the 
tradition which stated that Isaac *Alfasi was born in Qal‘at 
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Hammad. The city was completely destroyed by the *Almo- 
hads in 1152. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neubauer, Chronicles, 1 (1887), 73, 75; L.M.E. 


de Beylie, La Kalaa des Beni-Hammad (1909); Poznanski, in: REJ, 58 
(1909), 297-8; Hirschberg, Afrikah, 1 (1965), 167, 259. 


[David Corcos] 


QASR IBN HUBAYRAH (Kasr ibn Hubayrah), town that 
was situated south of the ruins of ancient Babylon, west of the 
Euphrates (i.e., then its eastern arm, which was known as the 
Sura River). Qasr ibn Hubayrah was founded by Omar ibn 
Hubayrah, the last governor of Babylonia appointed by the 
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*Ummayyad caliphs; the town bears his name. A report by 
the Arab geographer al-Muqaddasi, dating from the end of 
the tenth century, states that Qasr ibn Hubayrah had a large 
Jewish community. According to *Nathan ha-Bavli, it was the 
original home of *David b. Zakkai, the *exilarch who had a 
bitter controversy with R. *Saadiah Gaon. At the beginning 
of the 12" century, when the town of *Hilla was founded and 
became a transit point for the district’s caravans and its trade 
center, Qasr ibn Hubayrah lost its importance and eventually 
fell into a state of ruin. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern Ca- 
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[Eliyahu Ashtor] 


QAYNUQAS BANU, a large, strong Jewish tribe in *Medina 
(pre-Islamic Yathrib) that became famous in Islamic histori- 
ography through its conflict with *Muhammad in the battle 
of Bu‘ath several years before Muhammad’s arrival at Me- 
dina. The Qaynuga‘ fought against the other two large Jew- 
ish tribes of Medina, *Nadir and *Qurayza. Before *Islam the 
market of the Qaynuqa was the central market of Medina. 
But when Muhammad attempted to gain a foothold there, it 
was the Nadir leader *Ka'b ibn al-Ashraf who prevented him 
from doing so. The Qaynuqa were goldsmiths; their bayt al- 
midras was located in their town, al-Quff. They owned at least 
two fortresses as well as an unknown number of date orchards 
(amwal, sing. mal) that were seized by Muhammad. Unlike 
the Nadir and Qurayza’, the Qaynuqa‘ did not own large ag- 
ricultural lands. 

The Qaynuqa' lived in the Sdfila of Medina or Lower 
Medina, close to Muhammad's first territorial basis. Conse- 
quently, when the conflict between Muhammad and the Jews 
began, they found themselves in a precarious situation, the 
more so since they were allied with the strong Arab tribe of 
Khazraj that was far more loyal to Muhammad than the other 
large Arab tribe, the Aws. The sources provide a variety of rea- 
sons for Muhammad’s attack on the Qaynuqa‘ where one good 
reason would have sufficed. But one has to bear in mind that 
Muhammad's biography is not only a history book and that 
for its compilers justification of Muhammad's actions was at 
least as important as historical fact. The fall of the Qaynuqa 
is connected to internal Arab tribal politics. Qaynuga’s allies 
from among the Khazraj were the ‘Awf ibn al-Khazraj, who 
were divided into two subsections led respectively by Abdallah 
ibn Ubayy and ‘“Ubada ibn al-Samit. ‘Abdallah, arguably the 
strongest Arab leader in Medina before Muhammad's arrival, 
was steadfast in his support of his Jewish allies, reportedly rea- 
soning that he feared that the Jews might gain the upper hand 
over Muhammad. “Ubada, who was younger, repudiated his 
alliance with them. This left them exposed to Muhammad's 
attack, because internecine fighting within the ‘Awf over the 
alliance with the Qaynuqa would have been inconceivable. 
However, Ibn Ubayy managed to prevent the execution of the 
Qaynuga men, literally compelling Muhammad to let them go 
into exile. The many weapons found in their fortress included 
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some fine items that are often listed among Muhammad's own 
weapons. One of them was a coat of mail called al-Sughdiyya 
or “the Soghdian” that had belonged to “‘Ukayr al-Qaynuqai; 
allegedly it had been carried by David when he killed Goliath. 
With regard to the expulsion of the Qaynuqa, Muhammad’s 
biography is probably not nuanced enough, since there are in- 
dications that a significant number of them lived in Medina 
after the supposed expulsion of the whole tribe. One assumes 
that part of the Qaynuqa’, perhaps even a whole subsection, 
was not expelled. Jews from the Qaynuga‘ participated in 
Muhammad’ expedition against Khaybar in 7/628, receiving 
a modest share of the spoils. In due course they converted to 
Islam, although some of them were branded hypocrites who 
had embraced Islam outwardly only. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: The chapter on the siege of the Qaynuga' in 
Muhammad's Arabic biographies; A.J. Wensinck, “Kainuka,’ in: E1s, 
4, 645b-646a; idem and R. Paret, “Kainuka,” in: E1s”, 4, 824a-b; M. 
Lecker, The “Constitution of Medina”: Muhammad's First Legal Docu- 
ment (2004), index; idem, Jews and Arabs in Pre- and Early Islamic 
Arabia (1998), index. 

[Michael Lecker (2"4 ed.)] 


QAZZAZ, MANASSEH BEN ABRAHAM IBN (AL-) 
(tenth century, also known as Menashe b. al-Farrar), Jew- 
ish silk trader and governor in *Damascus from 990 to 996. 
In the year 980 he engaged in administering Ya‘qub ibn Kil- 
lis’ property. He must have played a leading part in the mili- 
tary administration of Syria. Al-Qazzaz was appointed by 
the *Fatimid caliph al-‘Aziz (975-96) as deputy to the Cop- 
tic Christian vizier ‘Isa b. Nestorius (995-96), whose seat was 
in Cairo. These two high officials made use of their positions 
for the benefit of their coreligionists. The discontented Mus- 
lims complained to the caliph, and he imprisoned the two 
officials and their subordinates. After some time the Chris- 
tian vizier was reinstated. The fate of al-Qazzaz is unknown. 
A poem discovered in the genizah praises his son, ‘Adiya (d. 
after 1037). It describes the exalted position of Manasseh and 
his activities, including his support of the Palestinian geonim 
and the exilarchs. Another source mentions that he was one 
of the opponents of the Jerusalem gaon R. *Salomon b. Judah. 
Al-Qazzaz son ‘Adiya, who also held an important position in 
Damascus and protected his coreligionists, was employed as 
government secretary (katib). ‘Adiya’s sons Samuel and Ish- 
mael held the position of *nagid. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mann, Egypt, 1 (1920), 19-23; 2 (1922), 11-13; 
idem, in: HUCA, 3 (1926), 257-8; Fischel, Islam, 62-64; S. Assaf and 
L.A. Mayer (eds.), Sefer ha-Yishuv, 2 (1944), 51, 73-753 Ashtor, Toledot, 
1 (1944), 29. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.D. Goitein, A Mediterranean 


Society, 11 (1971), 354. 
[Abraham David] 


QITTNER, ZSIGMOND (1857-1918), Hungarian architect. 
After studying in Munich and traveling in three continents he 
settled down in Budapest. In collaboration with L. and J. *Vago 
he designed the Gresham Palace for an English insurance 
company (1907), a landmark in Budapest and an example of 
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early Secessionism. Among other public appointments he was 
also president of the Association of Hungarian Architects. 


[Eva Kondor] 


°QUADRATUS, UMMIDIUS CAIUS, Roman governor of 
*Syria (50-60 c.E.). During the administration of Quadra- 
tus a series of disturbances erupted between the Jews and Sa- 
maritans of Palestine. *Cumanus, the Roman procurator of 
Judea at the time, was unable to cope with the situation, and 
the leaders of both camps presented their arguments before 
the Syrian governor at Tyre. Whereas the Samaritans accused 
Jewish bands of sacking their villages and thus taking the law 
into their own hands, the Jewish delegation, including the high 
priest j *Jonathan b. Anan, alleged that Cumanus had been 
bribed by the Samaritans to ignore the murder of Jewish pil- 
grims on their way to Jerusalem through Samaritan territory. 
According to Josephus, Quadratus at first deferred judgment. 
He subsequently proceeded to Caesarea where he crucified the 
prisoners taken by Cumanus from both sides. From there he 
went to Lydda and granted a second hearing to the Samari- 
tan case. As a result of this, several Jews, including Doetus, 
were executed for their part in the rising. Numerous Samari- 
tan and Jewish dignitaries, among them the high priest *Ana- 
nias, were ordered to appear before the emperor Claudius and 
account for their actions. Quadratus then left for Jerusalem, 
found the people peaceably celebrating Passover and returned 
to Antioch (52 C.E.). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Schalit, Namenwoerterbuch zu Flavius Jo- 
sephus (1968), 39, S.v. 4 Aooi8eoc. 
[Isaiah Gafni] 


QUAIL (Heb. 1/1”), the bird Coturnix coturnix, the smallest of 
the pheasant family. The quail is approximately seven inches 
(about 18 cm.) long and weighs some 3% ounces (100 gr.). The 
color of its plumage is like that of the house sparrow, a fact in- 
dicated in the Talmud, which also states that the quail is one 
of four species of pheasant (the other being the *pheasant and 
two species of *partridge), that its flesh is very fatty and its 
taste inferior to that of the other species (Yoma 75b). Large 
flocks of quail provided food for the Israelites in the wilder- 
ness having been blown across the sea by a wind which “let 
them fall by the camp, about a day’s journey on this side, and 
a day’s journey on the other side, round about the camp, and 
about two cubits above the face of the earth.” Some were eaten 
fresh, the rest being spread out on the ground to dry in the sun 
(Num. 11:31-33; cf. Ex. 16:3—4; Ps. 78:26-27; 105:40). According 
to Josephus, flocks of quails from the Arabian gulf “came flying 
over this stretch of sea, and, alike wearied by their flight and 
withal accustomed more than other birds to skim the ground, 
settled in the Hebrews’ camp” (Ant. 3:25). This description is 
factual. The phenomenon repeats itself in spring and in fall 
when large flocks of quail pass over the Mediterranean Sea on 
their migration from northern countries to Africa in fall and 
on their return in spring. Weary from their lengthy flight, the 
flocks settle on the southern coast of the country (between 
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Gaza and El-Arish), to be caught in nets spread out before they 
settle, into which they fall exhausted. The local population eats 
them, selling most of them in city markets. Until the 1930s and 
1940s millions of quails were caught in this way at these sea- 
sons but their number has since decreased. In addition to the 
migratory flocks of quails, some of them breed in cereal and 
fodder fields in various regions of Israel, building their nests 
on the ground. Their grayish-brown color conceals them from 
human sight and only when approached do they rise in noisy 
flight, coming to rest in a nearby field, since their compara- 
tively short wings make it difficult for them to fly high. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lewysohn, Zool, 210f., no. 260; ES. Boden- 
heimer, Animal and Man in Bible Lands (1960), 59; J. Feiks, Animal 


World of the Bible (1962), 56. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


°QUARESMIUS, FRANCISCUS, a 17'*-century Franciscan 
friar. Quaresmius was born at Lodi, Italy, and from 1619 to 1626 
was custodian and apostolic commissary for the Holy Land. 
He later served as the general procurator of the Franciscan 
Order and from 1637 as custodian of St. Angelo, Milano. 

He was the author of two folio volumes Elucidatio Terrae 
Sanctae historica, theologica et moralis (1639) which contain 
the most complete survey of the remains and legends of the 
Holy Land as accepted in Catholic circles. Quaresmius pains- 
takingly copied inscriptions and used the archives of the Mt. 
Zion monastery for his description of the traditions and mo- 
nastic institutions of 17'"-century Palestine. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


QUASTEL, JUDAH HIRSCH (1899-1987), British biochem- 
ist. Quastel, born in Sheffield, was a fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge (1924). Quastel was a descendant of Solomon 
Judah Leib *Rapoport (Shir). He was director of research at the 
Cardiff City Mental Hospital from 1929 to 1941, and director of 
the soil metabolism unit of the Agricultural Research Council 
from 1941 to 1947. In 1947 he went to Canada to become pro- 
fessor of biochemistry at McGill University and director of the 
McGill-Montreal General Hospital Research Institute. In 1966 
he became professor of neurochemistry and biochemistry at 
the University of British Columbia, Vancouver. Quastel is rec- 
ognized as a founder of modern neurochemistry. His fields 
of research were the chemistry of enzymes, microorganisms 
and soils, phytobiochemistry, and the biochemistry of men- 
tal disorders. In 1970 he was made a Companion of the Order 
of Canada (coc), Canada’s highest decoration. In 1974 he was 
the recipient of the Gairdner International Award for Medi- 
cal Research, and from 1976 to 1977 was visiting professor at 
the National Hospital for Nervous Diseases, London, and in 
1979 was appointed honorary president of the International 
Congress of Biochemistry, Canada. 

He was editor and coauthor of Neurochemistry (1955, 
1962”), Methods in Medical Research, vols. 8-9 (1960-61), Met- 
abolic Inhibitors, vols. 1-2 (1963-64), vol. 3 (1972) and vol. 4 
(1973), and coauthor of The Chemistry of Brain Metabolism in 
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ASCETICISM 


(see e.g., Bousset-Gressman, Die Religion des Judentums in 
spaethellenistischen Zeitalter (1966), 428-29) saw in the fact 
that there is so little emphasis on asceticism in Judaism proof 
of the inferior religious quality of Judaism as compared with 
Christianity. This very point was used by Jewish apologists 
(e.g., M. Lazarus, Die Ethik des Judenthums, 1 (19047), 272-80) 
to demonstrate the higher standards of the Jewish religion. The 
entire subject of the attitude of early rabbinic Judaism to as- 
ceticism is summed up against its historical background, in a 
study by E.E. Urbach (Y. Baer Jubilee Volume (1960), 48-68). 
It maintains that the principal motive for Hellenistic asceti- 
cism in all its various manifestations, also found in Philo, does 
not occur in the Talmud, namely: the antithesis between the 
body and the soul, between the flesh and the spirit. The mo- 
tivations for asceticism, according to Urbach, are fear of sin 
and a strong attraction to the sanctuary and sacrifices. Such 
cases of asceticism are included within the context of the hala- 
khah dealing as it does with practical matters of the world. 
The heroic religious deeds of the *Hasidim during the rule of 
*Antiochus Epiphanes left no impression in this respect and 
did not give rise to ascetic ideals. Only the destruction of the 
Second Temple and the serious religious problems that arose 
with the cessation of the daily sacrifices gave rise to an ascetic 
movement and also endowed the fasts with a new significance. 
The scholars and leaders of that generation spared no effort to 
deprive this movement of its extremist character. The genera- 
tion of *Jabneh witnessed its decline, but during the period of 
persecution and forced conversions that followed the move- 
ment spread and grew strong. The Jewish doctrine of *kiddush 
ha-Shem crystallized at that time and the problems of theodicy 
were more deeply considered. Acts of asceticism and the ac- 
ceptance of suffering were numerous, as evidenced by the fate 
of many of the sages in Erez Israel and Babylonia. But even in 
the cases of these scholars, two phenomena generally typical 
of asceticism were missing: unusual acts of self-denial contra- 
dicting human nature, like total sexual deprivation or celibacy, 
and the establishment of a special caste and closed society of 
ascetics. The *Essenes and similar Jewish sects practiced aus- 
terity as conditional for a life of justice and purity; they did not 
however laud asceticism as a value in its own right. Instances 
of asceticism in the Talmud and the Midrashim are, according 
to Urbach, not remnants of a fanatical ascetic doctrine which 
degenerated, but the result of definite events in the history of 
the Jewish people at that time. 


Motivations 

In addition to historical circumstances, there are also personal 
motivations for asceticism within Judaism. Abstinence from 
pleasures in itself is not considered a way of religious worship 
of God. The characteristic of asceticism when found among 
the rabbis is not the pains and privations to which a man sub- 
jects himself, but the end which he proposes to achieve. Ab- 
stinence may be self-imposed as a penance for a mortal sin. 
In the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs it is stated that for 
seven years Reuben drank no wine or other liquor, no flesh 
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passed his lips, and he ate no appetizing food, but continued 
mourning over his great sin. In the fear of the Lord, Simeon 
afflicted his soul with fasting for two years for his hatred of 
Joseph. Judah, in repentance for his sin with Tamar, until his 
old age took neither wine nor flesh and saw no pleasure. That 
fasting has an expiatory value is distinctly expressed in the 
Bible (Isa. 58:3) as well as in the Psalms of Solomon (3:8-9): 
the righteous man continually investigates his household to 
remove the guilt incurred by transgression. He makes atone- 
ment for inadvertent sins by fasting, and afflicts his soul. R. 
Sheshet, a Babylonian amora of the third century, would have 
his fasting received as a substitute for sacrifice. When he was 
fasting he used to pray: “Lord of the Universe, Thou know- 
est that, while the Temple stood, if a man sinned he brought 
a sacrifice and they offered only the fat and the blood, and 
atonement was made for him. And now I have sat in fasting, 
and my fat and blood have been diminished; may it be Thy 
will that this diminution of my fat and blood be as though I 
had offered a sacrifice upon Thine altar, and be Thou gracious 
unto me” (Ber. 17a). It is perhaps in this aspect that fasting is 
associated with almsgiving (Ber. 6b; cf. Tob. 12:8). 

The regulations of mourning do not prescribe fasting 
or other afflictions though in the interval between the death 
and the burial (except on Sabbath) the mourners must abstain 
from flesh and wine (Mx 23b). Yet there is an aspect of fasting 
which is connected with the mourning for a national calam- 
ity, like the fast of the Ninth of Av. Fasting is always a potent 
auxiliary of prayer. “If a man prays and is not answered, he 
should fast, as it is written (Ps. 20:2) ‘The Lord will answer 
thee in the day of distress” (TJ, Ber. 4:3, 8a). Fasting is also 
mentioned as a preparation for revelation (Dan. 9:3, 20-22; 
10:2ff.; cf. Yoma 4b). 

The destruction of the Temple in 70 c.£., the disastrous 
results of the widespread rising under Trajan, and the final ca- 
tastrophe of the Bar Kokhba War, revived the temper in which 
the four memorial fasts in Zechariah had been kept (Zech. 
7:3-5; 8:19). Private fasting also became more frequent. After 
the destruction of the Temple some altogether gave up eating 
meat and drinking wine, because the daily sacrifice and liba- 
tion had ceased; some of the leading rabbis however disap- 
proved their abstinence. R. *Joshua b. Hananiah pointed out 
to them that their logic would carry them much farther; they 
could not eat figs and grapes because the first fruits could no 
longer be brought, nor bread because there were no more “two 
loaves” and shewbread, and not drink water because there was 
no water libation at Tabernacles (Tosef., Sot. 15:11-12). 

After the Bar Kokhba War R. Ishmael b. Elisha said: 
“From the day when the Temple was destroyed we should by 
right make a decree binding upon ourselves not to eat flesh 
nor drink wine, but it is a principle not to impose on the com- 
munity a decree to which the majority of the community can- 
not adhere (Hor. 3b; Av. Zar. 36a). And from the triumph of 
the heathen empire which imposes upon us dire and cruel 
edicts and stops the study of the Law and fulfillment of the 
commandments, and does not let us circumcise our sons, we 
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Health and Disease (1961). Quastel was a fellow of the British 
Royal Society and of the Royal Society of Canada, and pres- 
ident of the Canadian Biochemical Society. He was on the 
Board of Governors of The Hebrew University of Jerusalem 
from 1950 and honorary secretary of the Canadian Friends of 
The Hebrew University for 19 years. 


[Samuel Aaron Miller] 


QUE, the Assyrian (Quwe) and biblical Hebrew (71? ,81/?), 
name of Cilicia, the classical name of the Mediterranean lit- 
toral south of the Taurus Mountains in Turkey, from Paphla- 
gonia in the west to the Amanos Mountains in the east. At its 
eastern end, this littoral broadens into a fertile valley watered 
by the rivers Pyramus (Ceyhan), Sarus (Seyhan), and Cydnus 
(Tarsus); this portion was known in classical times as Cilicia 
Pedias or Campestris, or simply Cilicia proper, to the Egyptians 
as Kode or Qedi, to the Hittites as Kizzuwatna (Kizwatna), 
and to the neo-Babylonians as Hume. According to some 
Egyptologists, the western portion of Cilicia (Cilicia Aspera 
or Tracheia) was called Keftiu (the biblical Caphtor), though 
this name is more generally held to designate Crete and per- 
haps the Aegean coasts as well. The name Cilicia is probably 
derived from that of the Hilakkt people who were the domi- 
nant ethnic group in the neo-Assyrian period (as identified by 
Herodotus). Like much of the surrounding littoral, Que was 
an important link in the trade routes of the ancient Near East 
and subject to influences, by land and sea, from all its neigh- 
boring cultures (see below). 


Political History 

The political history of Que begins in about 1650 B.c.E. Kiz- 
zuwatna, eastern Que, was clearly under Hittite control, for 
HattuSili 1 and Mursili 1, the outstanding Old Hittite kings, 
seem to have moved freely down the Pyramus River (Hit- 
tite Purna) on their campaigns into Syria. However, with 
the death of MurSili about 1590 B.c.£., the Hurrians asserted 
themselves in Que, as elsewhere, and Que enjoyed two pre- 
carious centuries of independence. ‘The first attested king of 
Que, ISputahsu, son of Paria-watri, is known both from his 
own inscription and from a Hittite record. His bilingual bull 
from Tarsus proclaims him a “great king” In the time of Ar- 
nuwanda I (c. 1440-1420 B.C.E.), Kizzuwatna even expanded 
beyond the borders of Que as far east as Ursu and Wasukanni 
(see *Hittites). However, the increasing power of the new Hit- 
tite Empire and the rise of rival Hurrian states, particularly 
Mitanni, soon put an end to these pretensions. 

An interesting light is thrown on western Que at this 
time. Texts from *Ugarit in the 14> and 13" centuries men- 
tion a number of merchants from Ura, the capital of the later 
Pirindu (see below). One in particular regulated their status 
at Ugarit, where they apparently enjoyed “extra-territorial” 
rights under Hittite protection. 


Que After Hittite Times 
With the collapse of the Hittite Empire under the onslaught 
of the Sea Peoples (c. 1200 B.C.E.), Que too was plunged into 
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obscurity. It is conceivable that as the remnants of Hittite cul- 
ture and population sought refuge in northern Syria, those of 
Kizzuwatna migrated into Anatolia, and that the later name 
Katpat-uka (Cappadocia) preserves the ancient tribal name 
of Kizwatna. Que-Cilicia (or better, a part of it) reemerged 
into history at first through biblical sources. 1 Kings 10:28 
and 11 Chronicles 1:16 state that royal merchants imported, 
and perhaps even transported and resold, horses from Que 
and Mizrayim (= Musri, a neighbor of Que) for the king’s 
personal use and for the other northern kings of Aram and 
of the Hittites (the petty successors of the Hittite Empire; cf. 
11 Kings 7:6). The word mi-qweh (“from Que”) in these pas- 
sages was generally misunderstood. From the ninth century 
on, Que and the other parts of Cilicia are taking part in north- 
ern coalitions against Assyria. At this period, Que appears to 
have been settled by new ethnic elements, known to the As- 
syrians collectively as Hilakki, though many individuals, in- 
cluding particularly the petty princes who ruled various parts 
of the area, still bore Luwian names comparable to those of 
the second millennium. The name of Kizzuwatna survived in 
the name of the city Kisuatni, but the principal site of Que in 
this period is Karatepe at Ceyhan (classical Pyramus in the 
Amanus mountains). According to the monumental bilin- 
gual inscriptions of Azittawdda, the contemporary king, in 
Phoenician and Hittite hieroglyphics, this site was the capital 
of Awar(a)ku king of the Danunites (Homer’s Dannaeans?) 
of Que (identical with the Urikki king of Que in Tiglath-Pi- 
leser 111’s annals). The growing involvement of Que with As- 
syria began in Shalmaneser 111’s time, when the northern co- 
alition was crushed by him. On the other hand, Que did not 
participate in the southern coalition (see *Karkar where the 
corrected lines of the inscription are cited). Que’s connections 
with Assyria continued through *Esarhaddon’s time down to 
that of Neriglissar. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.D. Forrer, in: Klio, 30 (1937), 135-86; H. 
Goldman, in: R.W. Ehrich (ed.), Relative Chronologies in Old World 
Archeology (1954), 69-82; C.H. Gordon, in: JNES, 17 (1958), 28-31; A. 
Goetze, in: JCS, 16 (1962), 48; M.J. Mellink, in: Bibliotheca Orientalis, 
19 (1962), 219-26; H. Tadmor, in: JEJ, 11 (1961), 143-50. 


QUEBEC, Canadian province. Quebec is Canada’s second 
largest province and the only one of Canada’s provinces with a 
French-speaking majority. It is also home to Canada’s longest- 
established Jewish community. In 2005 it has a Jewish popula- 
tion of approximately 94,000, making it the province with the 
second largest Jewish community in the country. 

Quebec’s first Jewish settlers accompanied the British 
military during the Seven Years’ War when it captured the 
vast territory from the French in 1760. While Jews concen- 
trated in Montreal, they were also present in other parts of 
what was then known as Lower Canada. Mainly involved in 
the fur trade and other commercial activities, as many as one 
out of 10 merchants in the city were of the Jewish faith. Ca- 
nadian Jewish communal and organizational life traces its 
origins to Montreal, where in 1768 the first congregation was 
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established - Shearith Israel - more commonly known as the 
Spanish and Portuguese Synagogue. By 1830 there were about 
100 Jews in Lower Canada. 

Because they enjoyed British legal status, Jews benefited 
from the privileges of the early colonial regime. But their sta- 
tus became the object of debate. The first major test emerged 
in 1807 with the election of the first Jew, Ezekiel Hart, to the 
Legislature by the voters of Trois-Rivieres. Hart’s right to sit 
was challenged by French Catholics who argued that a Jew 
could not legitimately take an oath of office which included 
the words “on the faith of a Christian” As a consequence he 
was prohibited from assuming office. It took some 25 years 
but on January 31, 1831, the Bill of Equal Rights was adopted 
by the Assembly of Lower Canada granting Jews the right 
to hold public office. Championed by the prominent French 
Canadian political reformer Louis Joseph Papineau, the Bill 
was received favorably by England’s Parliament and became 
law within a year. The granting of freedoms to Jews proved 
to be a catalyst for the freedoms of others within the colony, 
directly resulting in the abolition of certain religious restric- 
tions for Catholics. 

The Jewish population continued to grow slowly and in 
middle of the 19» century, institutions were established to 
facilitate the absorption of Jewish settlers. In 1847, the He- 
brew Philanthropic Society of Canada was founded and re- 
placed in 1863 by the Young Men's Hebrew Benevolent Soci- 
ety (YMHBS). In the 1870s Jews from Eastern Europe began 
arriving in Montreal. By 1886 there were some 3,000 Jews 
in the province and by 1890 the imminent influx of immi- 
grants prompted the established Jewish community to en- 
hance relief efforts. With significant financial aid from Mau- 
rice Baron de *Hirsch, the YMHBs was renamed the Baron de 
Hirsch Institute with a mission to provide services to the new 
immigrants. 

In the early 20 century, Montreal’s Jewish leadership 
was confronted by the challenge of assisting a large influx of 
East European Jewish immigrants. Between the mid-1890s 
and the onset of World War 1 in 1914 the Jewish community 
of Quebec, largely centered in Montreal, increased nearly 
fourfold from 7,600 to 30,000. The fast-growing numbers 
contributed to rising demands for service from Montreal’s 
existing Jewish community. In 1916 the established Jewish 
leadership consolidated the major Jewish community insti- 
tutions with the creation of the Montreal Federation of Jew- 
ish Philanthropies. 

By far the largest percentage of the early 20" century im- 
migration was Yiddish speaking and such individuals often 
looked to their own */andsmannshaften, labor and political or- 
ganizations and congregations, for support rather than to the 
Federation. The massive immigration of the Yiddish-speak- 
ing group not only altered the composition of the Montreal 
Jewish community but the city on the whole. By the 1920s, 
Yiddish had become the third most widely used language in 
Montreal after French and English. Based in Montreal, the 
country’s only daily Yiddish newspaper, the Keneder Odler 
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(“Canadian Eagle”) was established in 1907 with a growing 
readership. Conflicts emerged between the predominantly im- 
migrant working-class Yiddish speakers (commonly referred 
to as “downtowners”) and the mainly English-speaking com- 
munity establishment (referred to as “uptowners”). 

Given the demographic and political importance of the 
“downtowners” their views could not be ignored. Within the 
province's biconfessional structure of Catholics and Protes- 
tants, Jews were considered Protestant for educational pur- 
poses. This situation resulted in certain limits on the rights 
of Jewish students in publicly funded schools. In the late 
19208, the downtowners pressed for the creation of a publicly 
funded Jewish school board alongside the existing Catholic 
and Protestant school systems, a proposal to which the estab- 
lished Jewish leadership was less favorable. Although the Que- 
bec government submitted a bill in support of the initiative, 
the negative reaction from the province's Catholic hierarchy 
prompted the administration to reverse course. 

By 1931 the Quebec Jewish population grew to nearly 
60,000. The economic depression of the 1930s was charac- 
terized by a significant rise in antisemitism in the province. 
Elements within the Quebec Catholic hierarchy dissemi- 
nated antisemitism through various publications. Influenced 
by European fascism Catholic intellectuals such as Lionel 
Groulx propagated anti-Jewish sentiment. A concrete expres- 
sion of the antisemitism of the decade was the “achat chez 
nous” (“buy from your own kind”) movement which under 
the guise of promoting French Canadian economic progress 
urged a boycott of Jewish-owned businesses. Antisemitism 
was not confined to the French Canadian population, as cer- 
tain programs at McGill University imposed quotas on the 
admission of Jewish students. 

Despite the challenges of the 1930s, Jewish community 
leaders aimed to address the problem of badly needed ser- 
vices. The construction of the Jewish General Hospital with a 
substantial financial contribution from Sir Mortimer B. *Da- 
vis ensured quality health care for subsequent generations of 
Jews. Today the Jewish General is Quebec’s most multieth- 
nic hospital. 

During the 1930s, conflict within the Jewish community 
appeared to wane as the growing threat of antisemitism both 
locally and abroad drew the community together. In 1934 the 
reactivation of the Canadian Jewish Congress (which first 
convened in 1919) under the leadership of Montreal's Sam- 
uel *Bronfman aimed to reinforce the political influence of 
the Canadian Jewish community to help address the plight 
of European Jewry. Locally, the already strained relations be- 
tween Jews and French Canadians suffered a further setback 
around the issue of military involvement in World War 11. 
While the Jewish community was committed to greater in- 
volvement in the war effort, French Canadians were over- 
whelmingly opposed to military conscription. 

In 1943 the persistent ideological divisions within the 
Quebec Jewish community surfaced around the election of 
the Communist candidate, Fred *Rose (Rosenberg), in the 
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federal riding of Cartier. Rose contended that a vote for the 
Communist Party would support Russia and the war effort 
and was thus a vote in support of the Canadian war effort. 
After the war, political divisions within the Jewish commu- 
nity diminished further as the leadership turned its attention 
to providing relief to East European Jews. Between 1947 and 
1952, more than 4,500 Holocaust survivors settled in Mon- 
treal and benefited from the assistance of Jewish immigra- 
tion aid services. 

As in the rest of Canada in the aftermath of World War 11, 
there was some reexamination on the part of the Quebec Cath- 
olic hierarchy of its attitude towards the Jewish population. 
Dialogue between Jews and French Catholics were organized 
through the Council of Christians and Jews. But the dialogue 
encountered ongoing difficulties and thus initiatives aimed at 
fostering interfaith and intergroup understanding were spear- 
headed by Quebec intellectuals, writers, and elected officials. 
The postwar period and the challenges to which it gave rise 
proved a source of great cultural inspiration for Quebec Jews. 
Based in Montreal, such writers as Leonard *Cohen and Mor- 
dechai *Richler achieved international status with their liter- 
ary works. In his popular book The Apprenticeship of Duddy 
Kravitz, Richler offered some insight into the often difficult 
relationship between Jews and both English and French Ca- 
nadian communities in Montreal. 

During the 1950s through the 1970s, the Quebec Jewish 
community welcomed yet another wave of immigrants. Jews 
from Middle Eastern and North African countries, mainly 
French-speaking, further modified the composition of the 
community. Aside from their largely Sephardi religious tra- 
ditions, these Sephardi Jews often brought with them the 
customs of their particular countries of origin. As well as the 
adaptation effort put forward by the institutions of the pre- 
dominantly English-speaking Ashkenazi Jewish population, 
the process of integration of the Sephardi population also 
involved the creation of a series of parallel organizations di- 
rected at specific needs of the new immigrants. 

During the 1960s the Jewish community witnessed a 
significant expansion of its Jewish day schools, a network that 
existed since the early 20" century. The provincial authori- 
ties did not offer these Jewish schools public status equal to 
the Catholic and Protestant sectors, but in 1968 the Que- 
bec government did declare that the funding of private Jew- 
ish schools was in the public interest and thus assumed the 
majority of Jewish school costs. Although funding diminished 
somewhat in the decades that followed, approximately half 
of the Quebec Jewish student population are today enrolled 
in Jewish schools. The Jewish schools are characterized by 
significant internal diversity and differences in affiliation 
and include Sephardi establishments and a number of edu- 
cational institutions for the growing hasidic segment of the 
community. 

By 1971 the Quebec Jewish population reached more than 
120,000 persons, but declined quite sharply thereafter. During 
the 1970s the Quebec provincial government was more and 
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more challenged by French-Canadian nationalists to protect 
and expand French language primacy in Quebec. The govern- 
ment responded by passing legislation aimed at making the 
French language the province’s common language. But this 
was not enough for the growing body of support for Que- 
bec independence amongst the French-speaking majority. 
Strongly supportive of Quebec's remaining part of Canada, 
many in the province’s Jewish community were uneasy with 
the rise in nationalism and the threat of separatism. In the 
growing atmosphere of political uncertainty, the overwhelm- 
ing number of Jews in Quebec endorsed the federalist Quebec 
Liberal party. Certainly the Jewish community in Quebec was 
unprepared for the 1976 provincial electoral victory of the sep- 
aratist Parti Québécois. Quebec Jewish community leadership 
had few contacts with the new government and thus tensions 
occasionally emerged. During the 1980 referendum on sover- 
eignty, the Canadian Jewish Congress (cjc) chose to remain 
officially neutral though community members voted massively 
in favor of Canadian unity. During the 1995 referendum on 
Quebec sovereignty, the cyc chose to officially endorse the 
federalist position. In both cases the federalist side won, but 
only by the slimmest of majorities in 1995. Despite the often 
difficult political climate in Quebec, relations between Jews 
and increasingly urban, secular, and educated French Quebec- 
ers have much improved and although antisemitic expression 
has not altogether disappeared, it is but a pale shadow of what 
it was less than a generation ago. 

However, political uncertainty has cost the Quebec Jew- 
ish community dearly. During the 1970s through the turn of 
the century, as many as 35,000 Jews left the province, notably 
the younger, better educated, and more mobile segment of the 
community. By 2001 the number of Quebec Jews dropped be- 
low 95,000. This out-migration had significant consequences 
for the demographic condition of the community and the es- 
tablishment of priorities. Amongst other issues, the departure 
of so many younger Jews has contributed to the aging profile 
of the population and the need to direct greater attention to 
service provision for the elderly. More than one out of five 
Quebec Jews are over the age of 65. Other priorities included 
trying to stem the departure of young Jewish professionals 
through enhanced youth employment services. 

In 2001, immigrants constituted some one-third of the 
Quebec Jewish population. More recently efforts have been 
directed at attracting Russian and Argentinian immigration. 
The community profile continues to possess characteristics 
that set it apart from Jewish communities elsewhere in Can- 
ada and for that matter in North America. While most Que- 
bec Jews are English speaking, Quebec has both the largest 
French-speaking Jewish population on the continent and the 
largest share of Holocaust survivors of any Jewish community 
in Canada. Moreover it is one of the few Jewish communities 
in the world where Yiddish is still spoken almost as much as 
Hebrew. As a result of the pressure on the population to ac- 
quire the French language, Quebec Jews are the most trilin- 
gual group in North America. 
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On a national scale, the exodus of many Quebec Jews, a 
large number to Toronto, resulted in the decline of the Jew- 
ish population of Quebec. It dropped from around 40% of the 
total Canadian Jewish population in 1971 to just above one- 
quarter in 2001. As a result, the center of national Jewish de- 
cision-making has increasingly shifted away from Montreal 
as witnessed by the move of the national headquarters of the 
cyc from Montreal to Ottawa. Still, the Jewish historic con- 
tribution of Jews to Quebec life qualifies Jews as one of the 


province's founding peoples. 
[Jack Jedwab (24 ed.)] 


QUEEN OF SHEBA. The biblical account of the queen of 
Sheba (1 Kings 10:1-10, 13; 11 Chron. 9:1-9, 12) describes how 
when the queen of Sheba heard of the fame of Solomon, she 
went to Jerusalem with a great train of camels, bearing spices, 
gold, and precious stones, “to prove him with hard questions,” 
all of which Solomon answered to her satisfaction. They ex- 
changed gifts, after which she returned to her land. For de- 
tails, see *Solomon. 


In the Aggadah 

Talmudic references to the queen of Sheba are sparse. A most 
elaborate account, however, is given in Targum Sheni to Es- 
ther, which can be supplemented by details found in the Al- 
phabet of Ben Sira and Josephus (Ant. 8:165-73). A hoopoe 
informed Solomon that the kingdom of Sheba was the only 
kingdom on earth not subject to him and that its queen was 
a sun worshiper. He thereupon sent it to Kitor in the land of 
Sheba with a letter attached to its wing commanding its queen 
to come to him as a subject. She thereupon sent him all the 
ships of the sea loaded with precious gifts and 6,000 youths 
of equal size, all born at the same hour and clothed in purple 
garments. They carried a letter declaring that she could arrive 
in Jerusalem within three years although the journey nor- 
mally took seven years. When the queen arrived and came to 
Solomons palace, thinking that the shining floor was a pool 
of water, she lifted the hem of her dress, uncovering her legs. 
Solomon informed her of her mistake. When she arrived she 
asked him three (Targ. Sheni to Esther 1:3) or, according to 
another source, 19 riddles to test his wisdom. 


In Islam 

Sheba (Ar. Saba’) was the most important kingdom in an- 
cient southern *Arabia with its capital Marib (in inscriptions: 
Mayrab, east of San‘a), the largest city in that area. This king- 
dom existed from the beginning of South Arabian civiliza- 
tion, and the oldest stone inscription dates back to the eighth 
century B.c.E., already referring to the kingdom as quite an 
established one. Its history is divided into two periods: (a) 
from its beginning until the first centuries B.c.E., dominated 
by caravan economy linked with Mesopotamia and the Land 
of Israel; (b) from the first century B.c.£. until the sixth cen- 
tury C.E., when it was controlled in general by the highland 
kingdom of Himyar. Owing to the frankincense and many 
other spices exported to ancient lands, Sheba was quite known 
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in the classical world, and its country was called Arabia Felix. 
Its disappearance resulted from the destruction of the Great 
Dam built seven kilometers north of Marib, by which it had 
been possible to irrigate up to 10,000 hectares. 

The biblical story, unattested by any other source, in- 
cluding hundreds of inscriptions from the Kingdom of Sheba, 
was adopted by the Ethiopic Church claiming that Ethiopian 
kings were descendants of the kingly couple King Solomon and 
Queen of Sheba. The Muslim sources, especially the *Koran, 
just copy the Bible and other Jewish sources, although they 
call this queen Bilqis and add the tradition that the first Jews 
arrived in Yemen at the time of King Solomon, following the 
politico-economic alliance between him and Queen of Sheba. 
However, this tradition is suspected to be an apologetic fabrica- 
tion of Jews in Yemen later transferred to Islam, just like many 
other traditions. The ancient Sabaic Awwam Temple, known in 
folklore as Mahram (the Sanctuary of) Bilqis, was recently ex- 
cavated by archaeologists, but no trace of Queen of Sheba has 
been discovered so far in the many inscriptions found there. 

[Yosef Tobi (24 ed.)] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: IN THE AGGADAH: Ginzberg, Legends, 3 
(1911), 411; 4 (1913), 143-95 (1928), 288-91. IN ISLAM: Tha‘'labi, Qisas 
(1356 A.H.), 262-4; Kisa’i, Qisas (1356 A.H.), 285-92; G. Weil, The 
Bible, the Koran, and the Talmud... (1846); M. Gruenbaum, Neue 
Beitraege zur semitischen Sagenkunde (1893), 211-21; H. Speyer, Die 
biblischen Erzaehlungen im Qoran (1931, repr. 1961), 390-9; EIS, S.V. 
Bilkis. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Robin, “Saba and the Sabaens,’ in: 
A.C. Gunther (ed.), Caravan Kingdoms: Yemen and the Ancient In- 
cense Trade (2005), 9-19; M. Phillips Hodgson, “The Awam Temple: 
Excavations in the Mahram Bilqis Near Marib,” in: ibid., 60-66; W. 
Daum (ed.), Die Kénigin von Saba: Kunst, Legende und Archdeologie 
zwischen Morgenland und Abendland (1988). 


QUELER, EVE (1936-_), U.S. conductor. Born in New York 
City, Queler studied horn and piano at Mannes College and 
conducting with Joseph *Rosenstock, Carl Bamberg, Walter 
*Susskind, Leonard *Slatkin, Igor Markevich, and Herbert 
Blomstedt in Europe. Her career was temporarily interrupted 
following her marriage in 1956 but she later returned to study 
conducting and she became a rehearsal pianist for the New 
York City Opera. Her conducting debut in opera came in 1966, 
at Fairlawn, N.J. Because of the few opportunities offered to 
women conductors, she founded the Opera Orchestra of New 
York in 1968 with the aim of giving opera in concert perfor- 
mances and it met with increasing success and popularity. A 
leading exponent of forgotten opera, she worked to make them 
known with the participation of many major singers, includ- 
ing June Anderson, Carlo Bergonzi, Montserrat Caballé, Plac- 
ido Domingo, Jane Eaglen, René Fleming, and Renata Scotto. 
A combination of determination in the face of great odds 
and a natural flair for opera gained Queler a position in the 
front rank of women conductors. She also appeared as a guest 
conductor at the New York City Opera, the Kirov Mariinsky 
Opera, the Hamburg Staatsoper, and the Frankfurt Opera as 
well as with the Philadelphia Orchestra, Montreal so, and Ho- 
nolulu so. Queler also wrote a number of journal articles and 
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supervised critical editions of three Donizetti operas. She made 
recordings of Jentifa, Strauss’s Guntram and Boito'’s Nerone. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove Music Online. 


[Max Loppert / Israela Stein (2"¢ ed.)] 


QUERIDO, ISRAEL (1872-1932), Dutch novelist and au- 
thor. He belonged to an Amsterdam Sephardi family and 
displayed a generally ambivalent attitude toward his Jewish 
background. In an early novel, Levensgang (“Life,’ 1901), he 
vividly portrays the diamond workers and merchants of Am- 
sterdam and contrasts virtuous Christians with venal Jews. 
His autobiographical novel Zegepraal (“Triumph,’ 1904) was 
less successful. Aron Laguna (1916) is a lively recreation of Se- 
phardi life which preserves the everyday speech of Sephardi 
Jewry of his generation. 

His most important work was the cycle of novels pub- 
lished as De Jordaan (4 vols., 1912-25), a study of life in an 
Amsterdam working-class neighborhood. He wrote a num- 
ber of novels and plays on biblical themes, including the lyri- 
cal drama Saul en David (1914) and a trilogy entitled De oude 
waereld (“The Old World”), which comprises three novels: 
Koningen (“Kings,’ 1918), Zonsopgang (“Sunrise,’ 1920), and 
Morgenland (“The Orient; 1921). Another biblical work was 
the novel Simson (“Samson,’ 2 vols., 1927-29). Toward the 
end of his life Querido published another novel cycle dealing 
with the Sephardim. It consisted of two books, Van armen en 
rijken (“Of the Rich and the Poor,” 1931) and Menschenharten 
(“Human Hearts,’ 1932). They reappeared together as Het volk 
Gods (“God's People,’ 2 vols., 1932). Other works by Querido 
include Misleide Majesteit (“Misled Majesty,’ 1926), an animal 
story based on an Indian epic, and volumes of criticism. 

His brother, the publisher EMANUEL QUERIDO (1871- 
1943), wrote a semi-autobiographical novel dealing with the 
development of Amsterdam during the years 1880-1910. This 
work, Het geslacht der Santeljano’s (“The Santeljano Family,’ 
10 vols., 1918-29), contains much important biographical 
material on his brother. After the Nazi occupation, Emanuel 
Querido was deported and died in the Sobibor death camp. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.L. Boender, Israél Querido en het begrip 
literatuur (1927); A.M. de Jong, Israél Querido, De mens en de kun- 


stenaar (1933). 
[Gerda Alster-Thau] 


QUERIDO, JACOB (c. 1650-1690), Shabbatean leader in 
*Salonika. The son of R. Joseph Filosof, he was later generally 
known as Jacob Querido (Sp. “the beloved”). His sister became 
*Shabbetai Zevi’s last wife. When she returned to Salonika af- 
ter Shabbetai’s death in 1676, she allegedly claimed that her 
brother was the recipient of her late husband’s soul. Querido’s 
father and R. Solomon Florentin supported his assertions 
which led, in 1683, to the mass apostasy of a large group of 
Salonika families. Together with the earlier converts to Islam 
among Shabbetai’s followers, this group formed the nucleus 
of the *Doenmeh sect. Taking the Turkish name Abdullah 
Yacoub, Querido became the most prominent leader of the 
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sectarians. An apocryphal letter attributed to Shabbetai con- 
firmed his claims. His extravagant leadership led to dissension 
within the group as earlier converts had become dissatisfied 
with his innovations and therefore opposed his leadership. 
Insisting on outward demonstration of strict Muslim piety, 
he undertook a pilgrimage to Mecca in 1688, accompanied 
by one of his leading followers, Mustafa Effendi. Returning 
from Mecca, he died in Egypt, in either Alexandria or Bulak. 
When his companion returned, the schism among Queridos 
followers became final; according to tradition 43 families 
formed a subsect called Jacobites. As Querido had no male 
children, his adherents were led by chiefs who maintained a 
very strong control over the affairs of their group. They trea- 
sured several relics of Shabbetai Zevi and Querido and admin- 
istered the personal fortune left by Shabbetai. The members 
of their subsect were mostly merchants and lower officials. 
No writings by Querido and his followers have survived, but 
one of the pamphlets written against him by another apostate 
between 1690 and 1695 is extant. Querido’s followers took no 
part in the further divisions within the *Doenmeh sect that 
led to yet another schism. Their organization existed down 
to the 20" century. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tobias Rofe, Maaseh Toviyyah (Venice, 1707); 
A. Struck, in: Globus, 81 (1902), 221-2 (Ger.); J. Nehama, in: Revue 
des écoles de l’Alliance Israélite (1902), 308-9; A. Galanté, Nouveaux 
documents sur Sabbetai Sevi (1935), 58-62; G. Scholem, in: Zion, 7 
(1942), 14-20 (on the apostasy in 1683); idem, in: Sefunot, 9 (1965), 


195-207. 
[Gershom Scholem] 


QUETSCH, SOLOMON (1798-1856), Moravian Orthodox 
rabbi. A native of *Mikulov (Nikolsburg) and pupil of Mor- 
decai *Banet, he officiated as rabbi at Piesling and *Lipnik 
(1832-54). He was the last representative of the old Ortho- 
doxy and the chief opponent of Samson Raphael *Hirsch as 
Moravian *Landesrabbiner. In May 1855 he became rabbi of 
Mikuloy, but the position was not combined with that of Lan- 
desrabbiner. His death in January 1856 caused the closing of 
the Mikulov yeshivah. 

A few of his novellae were published as Hokhmat Shelomo 
together with the Prague edition of Mordecai Banet’s Har ha- 
Mor (1862). S.J. Rapoport wrote a commemorative poem on 
him in Kokhevei Yizhak, (22, (1856), 3). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Schnitzer, Juedische Kulturbilder (1904), 


38-56. 
[Meir Lamed] 


°QUIETUS, LUSIUS (second century c.£.), Roman general. 
Quietus, who was of Moorish origin, was commander of the 
Moorish cavalry in the Roman army as early as the time of 
Domitian. He especially distinguished himself in the wars dur- 
ing Trajan’s reign and was one of his principal commanders in 
the Parthian campaign. Among his activities in Mesopotamia 
was the subduing of the Jews there, who were hostile to Rome. 
Trajan ordered Lusius Quietus to crush them. He conducted 
the attack craftily, killing many. As a reward for this success 
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he was appointed ruler of Judea in 117 c.£. (Eusebius, Historia 
Ecclesiastica, 4:2). Apparently Quietus also subdued the Jews 
in Judea who revolted against Rome. Details are lacking of this 
action, but a reference to them has been preserved in the tal- 
mudical accounts of “the war of Quietus.” When Hadrian be- 
came emperor he removed Quietus from his command of the 
Moors and from the army, and shortly after he was executed 
for participating in a conspiracy against the emperor. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schuerer, Hist., 277f., 292f; Pauly-Wis- 
sowa, 26 (1927), 1874-90, no. 9; Allon, Toledot, 1 (1958°), 255ff.; E.M. 
Smallwood, in: Historia, 11 (1962), 500-10; S. Appelbaum, Yehudim 
vi-Yvanim be-Kirini ha-Kedumah (1969), 255-61, 273-4. 
[Uriel Rappaport] 


QUINCE, name of both a tree, Cydonia oblonga, and its fruit. 
It is not mentioned in the Bible, but in rabbinic literature it 
is referred to under three names: havush, parish, and aspar- 
gal. Havush (Aram. havusha) is mentioned as being given to 
the sick (Tosef., Ter. 7:13). It is an aromatic fruit and is enu- 
merated together with the etrog among the fruits over whose 
fragrance a blessing should be recited (Ber. 43b). The name 
parish is found in a discussion as to the permissibility, in time 
of emergency, of substituting some other large and beautiful 
fruit for the etrog in order to fulfill the precept of the Four 
Species, and it was decided in the negative (Tosef. Suk. 2:9, 
31a-b). According to the Jerusalem Talmud (Kil. 1:3, 27a), it 
was so called because it is the only fruit reserved (parush) for 
the pot, i-e., it is inedible in its raw state and must be cooked. 
The same passage notes that its Aramaic name is aspargal 
which is the Arabic name for the quince. The Mishnah lays 
down that the quince belongs to the same species as the haw- 
thorn (uzrar). Apparently the ancients took the latter to be a 
degenerate quince. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 3 (1924), 240ff.; J. Feliks, Kilei 
Zeraim ve-Harkavah (1967), 93-96. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Fe- 


liks, Ha-Zome’ah, 128. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


°QUINTILIAN (Marcus Fabius Quintilianus; first century 
c.E.), Roman rhetorician. In language reminiscent of Tacitus 
he berates the founder (Moses?, though some have thought, 
probably wrongly, that Jesus is meant) for having concen- 
trated his people in cities as a curse to others (Institutio Ora- 


toria 3:7, 21). 
[Jacob Petroff] 


°QUINTILIUS VARUS (d. 9 c.£.), Roman consul in 13 B.c.E. 
and governor of Syria from 6 to 4 B.c.E. Varus first appeared 
in Judea during the last years of *Herod the Great, and on that 
occasion he participated in the king’s trial of his son Antipater, 
accused of attempted patricide. After hearing lengthy denun- 
ciations of the prince and verification that the poison alleg- 
edly prepared for the plot was in fact potent, Varus went into 
private consultation with Herod, drafted a report to Augustus, 
and departed for Antioch. Antipater was put into chains, and 
it was assumed by the populace that Herod in so doing was 
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acting upon the advice of the Syrian governor, although An- 
tipater was eventually executed. With the death of Herod in 
4B.C.E., his primary heir Archelaus was unable to control the 
serious disturbances that broke out throughout the country. 
Following a bloody attempt on Passover at quieting the unrest, 
Archelaus departed for Rome and disturbances reached a new 
peak with the appearance of Sabinus, finance officer (procura- 
tor) of Syria, for the purpose of taking charge of Herod's estate. 
During the festival of Pentecost the Jews in Jerusalem rose up 
in open rebellion, which eventually spread to all of Palestine, 
Sabinus, realizing his inability to cope with the situation, was 
forced to appeal to Varus for help. The Syrian governor ap- 
peared at Acre with the three legions at his disposal, together 
with auxiliary troops supplied by the citizens of Berytus, and 
from there proceeded to subdue the whole country. Cities such 
as Sepphoris and Emmaus were reduced to ruins, and thou- 
sands of rebels were crucified. The invasion under Varus was 
so devastating that Josephus lists it together with the wars of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, Pompey, and Vespasian (Apion 1:34). 
The rabbinic chronology Seder Olam Rabbah also cites a pul- 
mus shel Asveiros taking place 80 years before the war of Ves- 
pasian, and since Graetz historians have interpreted this as 
“the war of Varus.” Varus was eventually killed by the Ger- 
mans at the battle of the forest of Teutoburg. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Wars, 1:617ff., 2:16 ff; Jos., Ant., 17:89 ff., 
221ff; Schuerer, Gesch, 1 (1901*), 322, 420f., 3 (1909*), 296. 
[Isaiah Gafni] 


°QUIRINIUS, P. SULPICIUS, Roman commander and ad- 
ministrator at the beginning of the first century c.£. Quirin- 
ius did not belong to an aristocratic family; his rise to power 
was due to his own abilities and the support of Augustus and 
his stepson Tiberius with whom he enjoyed a relationship of 
unwavering friendship. He achieved his reputation as a result 
of his military exploits in Africa and Asia Minor. He reached 
the peak of his public career in the year 6 c.z. when he was 
appointed governor of Syria. He was responsible for laying 
the foundations of the organization of the new province of 
Judea, after *Archelaus, son of Herod, had been dismissed 
from the post of ethnarch of Judea. Quirinius himself, accom- 
panied by Coponius, newly appointed governor of Judea, ar- 
rived in order to conduct a general census of property in the 
new province, and to deal with the possessions of Archelaus 
(Jos., Ant., 18:1ff.). The census aroused widespread opposi- 
tion among the Jews, but thanks to the influence of the high 
priest, *Joezer b. Boethus, it was carried out without serious 
disturbances. However, extremist circles, headed by *Judah the 
Galilean and *Zadok the Pharisee, who incited the people to 
rebellion maintained that the institution of the census sym- 
bolized servitude to the Romans. Quirinius also introduced 
changes into the high priesthood. He dismissed Joezer b. Bo- 
ethus and replaced him by *Anan b. Seth (Jos. Ant., 18:26), 
the first high priest of the house of Anan. Scholars dispute the 
passage in Luke 2:1-2 where the census of Quirinius is men- 
tioned in connection with the birth of Jesus. An inscription 
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discovered in Tibur Tivoli, Italy, has been regarded as refer- 
ring to Quirinius and as a result an attempt has been made 
to maintain that Quirinius served twice as governor of Syria, 
the first time being during Herod’s lifetime. But even if the 
inscription refers to Quirinius, it fails to prove that he served 
twice as governor of Syria. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Mommsen, Res gestae Divi Augusti (1865), 
115 ff.; Schuerer, Hist, 197; R. Syme, The Roman Revolution (1939), 3993 
Roos, in: Mnemosyne, 9 (1941), 306-18; H. Dessau, Inscriptiones Lati- 
nae Selectae 1 (1892), no. 918; D. Magie, Roman Rule in Asia Minor, 2 
(1950), 1322-23; E. Gabba, Iscrizioni greche e latine per lo studio della 


Bibbia, no. xviii, 52-61. 
[Menahem Stern] 


°QUISLING, VIDKUN ABRAHAM LAURITZ JONSSON 
(1887-1945), Norwegian who openly met the conquering Nazis 
as their collaborator; since he was the first to do so, the British 
press used his name as the symbol of all collaborators and trai- 
tors during World War 11. Born in Fyresdal (southern province 
of Telemark), where his father was a priest, he graduated with 
distinction from the military academy of Norway and served 
as an officer in the General Staff (1911-18). His special inter- 
est in Russia - and his fluent Russian — brought about his ap- 
pointment as military attaché to the Soviet Union and a diplo- 
matic post in Petrograd (St. Petersburg, 1918-19) and Helsinki 
(1920-21). He became an assistant to Fridtjof Nansen fighting 
starvation in Ukraine in 1922 and after fulfilling humanitarian 
tasks on behalf of the League of Nations returned to Norway 
after Nansen’s death in 1930. In his politics he veered from the 
Soviet-oriented left to the fascist right. He was minister of de- 
fense in 1931-33 in the government of the Farmers’ Party. In 
1933 Quisling founded his own party, Nasjonal Samling (Na- 
tional Union), which never gained popular support. The Nazi 
leaders took an interest in him while the invasion into Nor- 
way was planned, when he was received by Hitler on whom 
he made a favorable impression. On the day of the invasion 
he declared himself prime minister but was removed six days 
later by the German authorities, who installed Josef Terboven 
as a military police governor. In February 1942 Quisling suc- 
ceeded in being named prime minister, but although his in- 
fluence was nil, he committed enough crimes, including the 
preparations for the deportation of the Jews, to be condemned 
to death by a Norwegian tribunal in 1945, and was executed on 
October 24. The Norwegian government earmarked the man- 
sion in which Quisling lived during World War 11 and until 
his arrest for a Center for Holocaust and Minorities Studies, 
comprising a research center and a museum. The Center is 
financed by Norwegian Holocaust restitution funds and was 


opened in 2006. 
{Leni Yahil] 


QUMRAN, region on the northwest shore of the Dead Sea, 
which has become famous since 1947 as the site of the dis- 
covery of the *Dead Sea Scrolls. The name belongs more par- 
ticularly to Wadi Qumran, a precipitous watercourse which 
runs down to the sea from the west, and to Khirbet Qumran, 
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a ruin standing less than a mile west of the sea on the marl 
terrace north of the wadi. Visitors to the region in earlier days, 
impressed by the fortuitous similarity of names, thought 
that Khirbet Qumran might be all that was left of Gomor- 
rah. In 1873 C.S. *Clermont-Ganneau inspected the ruin, but 
was more interested in a cemetery lying between it and the 
sea. He came to no positive conclusions as a result of his in- 
spection. 


Occupation of Khirbet Qumran 

In 1949, the possibility was raised of a connection between the 
discoveries in the first manuscript cave and Khirbet Qumran. 
A trial excavation was made on the site, but nothing was found 
which suggested any connection. In November and Decem- 
ber 1951, three rooms were excavated. In the floor of one of 
them was found a jar of the same type as those in which the 
scrolls in Cave 1 had been placed, and along with it was a coin 
bearing a date equivalent to 10 c.z. Systematic campaigns of 
exploration were mounted in 1953, 1954, 1955, and 1956, in 
which the Jordan Department of Antiquities, the Palestine 
Archaeological Museum, and the French Dominican Ecole 
Biblique collaborated. 

It soon became evident that the building complex had 
formed the headquarters of a fairly large and well-orga- 
nized community. R. de Vaux, soon after the excavations 
began, expressed the belief that these were the headquarters 
of the *Essenes referred to by *Pliny the Elder in his Natu- 
ral History (5:73), partly on the ground that nothing else in 
that region could correspond to Pliny’s description. Pliny 
says that “below” the Essene headquarters lies *En-Gedi; 
since he is describing the Jordan Valley and Dead Sea 
region from north to south he may mean that En-Gedi 
lies south of the Essene headquarters; En-Gedi in fact lies 
some 22 miles (34 km.) south of Khirbet Qumran. But the 
identification of the community or *Yahad that occupied 
Khirbet Qumran cannot be determined on archaeological 
grounds alone. 

The cemetery to the east of Khirbet Qumran proved 
to contain about 1,200 graves, laid out in parallel rows ly- 
ing north and south, with the head to the south. The burials 
were as simple as possible; the bodies were neither placed in 
coffins nor accompanied by funeral offerings. In an eastern 
extension of the cemetery, skeletons of four women and one 
child were found. Skeletons of women and children were also 
identified in two other subsidiary cemeteries lying north and 
south respectively of Wadi Qumran. Pottery in the earth-fill- 
ing of the graves indicated that the burials belonged to the 
same general period as the community occupation of Khir- 
bet Qumran. 

The site of Khirbet Qumran had been occupied at vari- 
ous times in antiquity. At a low level were found the remains 
of walls and pottery of Iron Age 11 (8'®-7'» centuries B.C.E.). 
A potsherd inscribed with Phoenician characters and a royal 
seal stamped on a jar handle belonged to this period, as did 
also a deep circular cistern which, centuries later, was incorpo- 
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rated in an elaborate system of aqueducts and reservoirs. This 
phase of occupation may be correlated with the statement that 
Uzziah king of Judah (c. 790-740 B.c.E.) “built towers in the 
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wilderness and hewed out many cisterns” (11 Chron. 26:10). 
M. Noth has suggested that at this period the site was known 
as Ir ha-Melah (“city of salt,” Josh. 15:61). 
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Chief interest attaches to the abundant evidence for the 
occupation of the site in the Greco-Roman period. In this pe- 
riod Roland de Vaux, the excavator, distinguished the follow- 
ing phases of occupation: 

1A. May have been constructed by John Hyrcanus 1 (134- 
104 B.C.E.) or more likely by one of his predecessors, i.e., Jon- 
athan (152-142 B.C.E.) or Simon (142-134 B.C.E.), due to the 
presence of a relatively significant number of coins of John 
Hyrcanus 1 and Antiochus vii (138-129 B.C.E.). It was occu- 
pied at that time by a people who cleared the circular cistern, 
built two rectangular stepped pools beside it, constructed a 
few rooms around these, and installed two pottery kilns in 
the Iron Age enclosure. 

1B. Occupation of a much enlarged area, with two- and 
three-storey buildings, and an elaborate system of ritual im- 
mersion pools and cisterns (incorporating the earlier ones) 
connected by channels and supplied by an aqueduct from a 
dam built to store the water which runs down Wadi Qumran 
in the rainy season. This phase began quite possibly during 
the reign of John Hyrcanus 1 and was terminated by a severe 
earthquake (almost certainly the famous one of 31 B.c.£.) fol- 
lowed by an extensive fire. 

u. After about a quarter of a century of abandonment, 
the building complex was reoccupied and was restored fol- 
lowing the lines of phase 1B but was reinforced at various 
points against earthquake damage. Based upon numismatic 
evidence this phase came to an end during the First Revolt, 
in the year 68 C.£. 

111. Non-Jewish coins ranging from 67/68 c.£. until 
72/73 C.E. seem to indicate that a Roman garrison was sta- 
tioned among the ruins of the site from 68 until 73 c.E., and 
withdrew immediately after the fall of Masada. 

The site was again abandoned until the Bar Kokhba War 
(132-135 C.E.), as evidenced by coins, when the site served rev- 
olutionaries as a hiding place or center of resistance. 


Description of Khirbet Qumran 

The main building of the complex in phases Ib and 11 was 
roughly 37 meters square, of large undressed stones, with 
a strong tower at the northwest corner. There were sev- 
eral large rooms suitable for assembly rooms or refectories. 
Adjoining the largest of these rooms (on the south side of 
the building) was a smaller room containing over 1,000 earth- 
enware vessels — all the varieties necessary for kitchen and re- 
fectory use. They may have been manufactured on the spot, 
since the excavations brought to light the best preserved pot- 
tery factory thus far found in ancient Palestine, complete with 
kilns and levigating pit. A first-storey room in the southwest 
part of the building (upper loc. 30) was evidently furnished 
with inkwells and plastered writing tables as a writing room 
(scriptorium). Flour mills, storage bins, ovens, a laundry, 
a stable, furnaces, and workshops with metal implements 
were also uncovered. The occupants apparently aimed at be- 
ing as self-sufficient as possible. The building complex does 
not seem to have included sufficient sleeping quarters; tents 
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or the neighboring caves may have served the occupants for 
rest and shelter. 

The elaborate series of pools, designed to ensure a plenti- 
ful water supply, has excited special interest; there has been a 
tendency to relate these to the prescriptions regarding cleans- 
ing in water laid down in the Manual of *Discipline found in 
the Qumran caves. It is especially in one of these pools that 
the damage from the earthquake is still most clearly visible. 
The 14 stone steps of the largest pool (loc. 85/86), to the east 
of the site, show a central crack running down from top to 
bottom, so that their eastern half has sunk nearly half a meter 
below the level of the western half. When the site was reoccu- 
pied some 30 years after the earthquake, this pool could not 
be used as it no longer held water; a new one was excavated 
southeast of the building. Other major repairs were effected 
at the same time: the walls were strengthened and the north- 
western tower was reinforced. 


Chronology of Khirbet Qumran 

The record of the phases of the occupation of Khirbet Qum- 
ran is indicated most clearly by the coins found in the course 
of excavations on the site. About 650 coins of the Greco- 
Roman period have come to light. The coin record starts with 
Antiochus vit of the Seleucid dynasty (139-129 B.c.E.) and 
his contemporary John Hyrcanus (135-104 B.C.E.) and goes 
on without a break to Antigonus, the last Hasmonean king 
(40-37 B.C.E.). Coins of Alexander Yannai (103-76 B.C.E.) 
are especially frequent. Only five coins from Herod’s reign 
(37-4 B.c.E.) have come to light. The record is resumed with 
coins of Archelaus (4 B.c.E.—6 C.E.) and continues with those 
of the procurators and a particularly large number of Herod 
Agrippa’s coins (37-44 C.£.). There are 73 coins from the sec- 
ond year of the war against Rome (67-68 c.£.) and several 
from the following year, contemporary with these are coins 
minted in the coastal cities of Caesarea, Dora, and Ashkelon; 
later are a coin of Agrippa 11 (86 C.E.), one of Vespasian 
(69-79 C.E.), three of Trajan (98-117 C.E.), one of the type 
struck by the liberation leaders during the second revolt. It is 
doubtful whether a hoard of 563 silver coins hidden in three 
pots in a floor to the west of the building can be related to the 
occupation of Khirbet Qumran. The hoard was comprised 
primarily of tetradrachmas and didrachmas of Antiochus v11 
(earliest dated 139/138 B.c.E.) and Demetrius 11 (later reign) 
along with shekels and half shekels of Tyre, the latest of which 
was dated 10/9 B.c.E. These coins may have been hidden there 
toward the end of the period of abandonment between Phases 
Ib and 11 or at the very beginning of Period 11. 

A sample of charcoal from the room where the large num- 
ber of earthenware vessels (Loc. 89) was found was subjected 
to the radiocarbon test, which yielded a date of 16 c.£. (with a 
margin of deviation of 80 years either way) for the age of the 
wood, and a date of 66 c.£. (with a similar margin of deviation) 
for the burning. Phase 11 of the occupation of Khirbet Qumran 
was brought to an end not by earthquake but by fire and sword. 
The destruction was much more thorough than that caused by 
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the earthquake 100 years earlier. The walls were demolished, a 
layer of black ash covered the site, and a quantity of arrowheads 
added their silent testimony to the picture. De Vaux concluded 
that that the building was attacked and stormed by the Romans 
in the summer of 68 c.£. because of the paucity of First Revolt 
bronzes which date to that year. (However it should not be dis- 
counted that perhaps the site was destroyed by revolutionaries, 
who were known for their “scorched earth” policy, on the eve 
of the Vespasian’s scourge of Judea.) 

A few rooms were built over the ruins and occupied by a 
Roman garrison which appears to have been stationed there 
for a few years. The brief occupation of the site by an insurgent 
garrison during the second revolt was followed by the com- 
plete destruction of its surviving fortifications. 

The chronology of the occupation of Khirbet Qumran, 
archaeologically established, agrees remarkably well with 
that of the nearby manuscript caves and their contents, pa- 
leographically established.(The paleographical evidence is 
supplemented by the application of pottery dating to the jars 
in which the manuscripts of Cave 1 were placed and by the 
application of the radiocarbon test to some of the linen in 
which these manuscripts were wrapped before being placed 
in the jars, although the radiocarbon test involves too large a 
margin of deviation to be helpful when precise dating within 
decades is required.) A close connection between the occu- 
pants of the building and the manuscripts in the caves is co- 
gently indicated; the community described in the “community 
documents” and the community which manifestly occupied 
Khirbet Qumran must have been one and the same com- 
munity; at least, it would require specially conclusive argu- 
ments to make it probable that they were two separate com- 
munities. 


Additional Phases 

After 50 years, the time has come to reassess De Vaux’s pro- 
posed phases, based on data from recent excavations of Qum- 
ran’ immediate periphery (sequentially: Y. Magen and Y. 
Peleg; M. Broshi and H. Eshel; O. Guttfeld and R. Price), in 
which refuse dumps and agricultural terraces were examined 
in the immediate vicinity. Along with these investigations, a 
fresh review of De Vaux’s excavation and its associated mate- 
rial culture by Donceel, Humbert, and Chambon, along with 
new light from recent scientific analyses (Humbert and Gun- 
neweg (eds.), Khirbet Qumran et ‘Ain Feshkha, vol 11., 2003) 
provide evidence for three additional phases at the site, and 
at least four separate sources in the caves. 


> « 


INTERIM PERIOD. De Vaux’s “Period of Abandonment” (ca. 
31-10 B.C.E.), during which the site was not entirely aban- 
doned. A large pit containing hundreds of carbonized dates 
which cuts through the southern drainage system suggests 
that date farmers (perhaps lay Essenes), occupied the site 
during this period. 


PERIOD 11B. During the last years of Period 11 (ca. 66-68 C.E.), 
during a period of social upheaval, political strife, and war, 
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Qumran was taken over by another group, likely revolution- 
aries. Hoards of Revolt coins, stoneware, new pottery forms 
(differing in form and proportions from the communal pan- 
tries of loci 89 and 114), and light weapons (including knives 
and arrow heads) were recovered from this period, which pre- 
ceded the Roman occupation of the site. 


PERIOD 111B. Another “Period of Abandonment” accord- 
ing to De Vaux (ca. 73-132 C.E.). Numerous items, including 
late first and early second century coins (Vespasian and 
Trajan), numerous shards of glass, a spindle whorl, a stone 
vase and white strainer jugs indicate that a non-military oc- 
cupation at the site extended well beyond that of the Roman 
garrison (which ended ca. 73 c.E. according to De Vaux), an 
occupation that seems to have extended into the early sec- 
ond century. 


The Caves of Qumran 

After the first two “scroll caves” were discovered in 1947 (Cave 
1Q) and 1952 (Cave 2Q), a survey of the cliffs in the vicinity of 
Qumran was conducted during March 1952. Upon completion 
of the survey, the caves and sites which contained archaeo- 
logical remains were numbered, from north to south, “Survey 
Cave Gqi” through “Survey Cave GQ4o.” Certain scroll caves 
that were found in the cliffs (specifically, 19, 2Q, 3a, and 6Q) 
were also assigned Survey cave numbers (GQ14, GQ19, GQ8 
and GQ26, respectively). Subsequent caves in which manu- 
scripts were discovered were numbered in the sequence of 
their discovery, yielding Scroll caves 1Q through 11q, the last 
being discovered in January 1956. These two separate num- 
bering systems were conceived at that time and continue to 
be used for all Qumran caves of archaeological import iden- 
tified between 1947 and 1956. However, the two categories of 
caves and their numbers have often become confused in the 
literature. In April 1956 two adjacent caves without manu- 
scripts were discovered and excavated to the northeast of cave 
3Q (= GQ8) and were called “Cave a” and “Cave B.” In 1963, an 
additional cave with abundant remains, but no manuscripts, 
was discovered by John Allegro and his team as part of the 
“Copper Scroll Expedition” and was dubbed “The Christmas 
Cave,” since King Hussein of Jordan visited the cave on that 
day. A third system of enumeration has arisen with the cave 
surveys and excavations of Y. Patrich between 1984 and 1991, 
for which we will use the numbers “PQi-PQ24.” 


The Caves of Qumran can be divided into five distinct 
clusters: 


Cave Cluster of the Marl Terrace Adjacent to the Qumran Site. 
Southwest Caves 4 Spur. Qa, 4Qb, 5Q and 10Q. The complex is 
located 80 meters southwest of the buildings of Qumran ona 
spur of the marl formation separated from the site by a narrow 
ravine. The Bedouin discovered caves 4Qa and 4Qb simultane- 
ously, with the result that the fragments from the two caves ar- 
rived at the museum mixed and indistinguishable. Thus these 
adjacent but separate caves were delineated “4Q” by de Vaux 
with regard to the manuscripts and other items collected by 
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should by right make a decree for ourselves not to take a wife 
or beget sons, so that the seed of Abraham might come to its 
end in this way. Such a decree, however, would not be ob- 
served and the deliberate violation of it would be worse than 
marrying without seeing anything wrong in it” (BB 60b; cf. 
Shab 148b; Bezah 30a). 

Whether abstinence was a result of a national or a per- 
sonal motivation, the rabbis disapproved of it. A vow of ab- 
stinence is an iron collar (such as is worn by prisoners) about 
a man’s neck and one who imposes on himself a vow is like 
one who should find such a collar lying loose and stick his 
own head into it. Or, a man who takes a vow is like one who 
builds an illegal altar (bamah), and if he fulfills it, like one who 
sacrifices on such an altar (Ned. 22a). R. Isaac said: “Are not 
the things prohibited you in the Law enough for you that you 
want to prohibit yourself other things?” An ingenious inter- 
pretation of Numbers 6:11 discovers that the Nazirite had to 
make atonement by sacrifice for having sinned against his own 
soul by making himself miserable by abstaining from wine. 
Such a man is called (in the text) a sinner, and, a fortiori, if 
one who has denied himself the enjoyment of nothing more 
than wine is called a sinner, how much more one who denies 
himself the enjoyment of everything (Taan. 11a). In this spirit 
is also the saying of Rav: A man will have to give account on 
the judgment day of every good permissible thing which he 
might have enjoyed and did not (TJ, Kid. 4:12, 66d). For an 
apt summing up of this principle see Maimonides’ Mishneh 
Torah (Deot 3:1). 


[Pinchas Hacohen Peli] 


Sectarian Asceticism 

In the postbiblical period the ascetic tradition, exemplified 
before the Exile in the Nazirites, Rechabites, etc., persisted 
as a “wilderness” tradition. From time to time, especially 
when conditions in the main centers of population seemed 
to become religiously or otherwise unbearable, pious Israel- 
ites withdrew to the wilderness to resume a more ascetic way 
of life. Such were the “many who were seeking righteous- 
ness and justice” who went down to the wilderness of Judea 
with their families and cattle to escape the intolerable con- 
ditions imposed by Antiochus Epiphanes but were pursued 
by the king’s officers and massacred on the Sabbath (1 Macc. 
2:29-38). Similar movements in the Herodian period are re- 
flected in apocalyptic works like the Assumption of *Moses, 
where a levite named Taxo and his seven sons fast for three 
days and then take up residence in a cave, ready to die there 
sooner than transgress God’s Law (9:1-7), or the Martyrdom 
of Isaiah, where Isaiah is followed to his desert retreat by his 
disciples clothed in garments of hair (2:7-11). 

The best-known instances of asceticism in the later years 
of the Second Temple are the *Qumran sect, the *Essenes, and 
the *Therapeutae. The first of these (c. 130 B.C.E.-70 C.E.), of 
which the *Zadokites who migrated to the region of Damas- 
cus formed a part, is treated in the articles on the Book of the 
Covenant of *Damascus, the *Dead Sea Scrolls, and *Yahad. 
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The evidence for the Essenes is not entirely consistent: on the 
one hand they were to be found in considerable numbers in 
every city (Jos., Wars, 2:124), while on the other hand they 
are described by Philo and Pliny the Elder (and indeed by 
Josephus himself) in terms which strongly suggest a desert 
community. The situation probably was that the fully initi- 
ated members of the various Essene orders lived a communal 
and ascetic life in the wilderness, while they had sympathizers 
or “associate members” in most of the cities of Palestine, and 
perhaps of the Diaspora too. The Essene group which Pliny 
describes (Nat. Hist. 5:17) lived on the west shore of the Dead 
Sea; its headquarters are nowadays widely identified with the 
ruined buildings at Qumran. The Essenes maintained them- 
selves by manual labor and were punctilious in their religious 
observances, which included communal prayer, Bible study, 
and frugal meals. Full members were bound by such strict 
oaths that even one who was expelled from the order could 
not bring himself to break them, and was liable to die of star- 
vation in consequence. They had neither wives nor servants, 
although Josephus mentions one company of Essenes who, 
exceptionally, did marry for the sole purpose of begetting 
children (Wars 2:160f.). 

The Therapeutae, of whom Philo speaks (Cont. 2ff.) im- 
mediately after his account of the Essenes, were a Jewish as- 
cetic order comprising both men and women, living in the 
Egyptian desert on the landward side of Lake Mareotis, near 
Alexandria. Their designation is derived by Philo from the 
Greek verb therapeuo, but he is not sure whether it means 
primarily “healers” or “worshipers.” If it is the former, it re- 
calls a suggested derivation of “Essenes” from Aramaic sya 
(“healer”). They lived in individual huts, giving themselves to 
contemplation, prayer, praise, and Bible study, in which they 
followed a traditional allegorical interpretation. Every sev- 
enth day they met in community to worship and eat. On other 
days they practiced extreme frugality in food (some even par- 
taking only once a week), and even on the Sabbath their fare 
was as plain as possible. The weekly meal, according to Philo, 
was regarded as the eating of the showbread — which suggests 
a priestly character for their order. A noteworthy feature of 
their worship was their choral singing, which on the Sabbath 
eve followed their meal and lasted till dawn. What relation, 
if any, they bore to the Essenes or any other ascetic group in 
Israel is uncertain. 

John the Baptist is not called an ascetic by Josephus (Ant., 
18:116—9), but he is so described in the Gospel tradition. Ac- 
cording to Mark (1:6) he wore camel’s hair, girt with a leather 
belt, and lived on locusts and wild honey; according to Q 
(the non-Markan material common to Matthew and Luke) 
he ate no bread and drank no wine (Luke 7:33; cf. Matt. 11:18), 
which may be compared with what is said of the Rechabites 
in Jeremiah 35:6-10. The material special to Luke suggests 
rather that John was a lifelong Nazirite (Luke 1:15): he grows 
to manhood in the desert (1:80) and in his preaching urges 
his hearers to share their clothes and food with the destitute 
(3:11). Bannus, another ascetic of the wilderness with whom 
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Phases of Occupation at Qumran and their Character 





























Dates De Vaux's Modified Nature of Datable Loci Coins Lamps Pantry Characteristic © Cave/Manu- 
Phases de Vaux Occupation Material script Collection 
Culture (Time of 
Deposition) 
8-6" tronil Iron Il Settlement, Below 73, 80, Not applicable Late lronAge (unknown) LMLK jar 110; GQ6, 13, 
cent. perhaps 68, 86, 88; handles; hole 27, 39; GQA, 
B.C.E. farmstead; cf. outside 6, 40; mouth jars B; Christmas 
Il Chron. 26:10 north of 38 Cave 
c150- la la Pre Essene, Under 30; Demetrius | Hellenistic: Tr (unknown): Villa rustica (unknown) 
130 farmstead under 66 (early reign) A, delfiniform; includes fish — with 
west trench plates (cf. loc. agricultural 
(Broshi/Eshel) Under 30) terraces 
c 130-31 Ib lb Essene (mainly 89, 48/49, 52, Antiochus Vil, Qumran type: Communal: loc. Ritual 1Q Phase A 
Yahad) 53, 16 John loc 130, 10.1; 86/89; 1 cup: communal (part of 40, 5Q) 
Hyrcanus | Hellenistic 3dishes:10 meals; 
Radial bowls numerous 
mikvaot; lots 
31-4 Abandoned Interim Lay Essenes? South 75 (pit Shekel hoards Herodian (unknown) Pit full of dates (unknown) 
Date farmers _ with dates) A,B&C Radial 
48.c.E.— Il lla Essene (first 114 Procurators, | HerodianA Communal: loc. Ritual 1Q Phase B; 
66 c.c. Yahad then Agrippa | and B 114;1 cup: communal 6Q (part of 4Q, 
Lay) 3dishes:10 meals; 5Q) 
bowls numerous 
mikvaot; lots 
66-68 Il Ilb Revolutionaries 2, 4, 30, 1st Revolt coin Herodian C Personal: loc. Stoneware; 2Q; ostracon 1 
45a-c, 59,61 hoards 2, 4, 45a-c, numerous (Year 2) 
59,61, upper spherical 
77;10 cups: — juglets; 
10 dishes: 10 carinated 
bowls bowls 
67-83 Ill lila Roman Outpost (none) Roman (none) (unknown) Hob nails (on ~~ Northern 
provincial coins paths) Cluster; 
67-73 CE includes 3Q, 
110 (c 70c.c., 
likely Zealot); 
not associated 
with Qumran 
site. 
c 73-132 Abandoned Illb Post-Essene 14,15, 16,20, Vespasian, Discus lamp (unknown) Glass, None 
occupation 21,24, upper Agrippall(86 4Q, molded stoneware, 
34 CE), Trajan lamps pseudo- 
Nabatean 
painted; white 
strainer jugs, 
spindle whorl 
c132- Bar Illc Revolutionaries 29 Second Revolt (unknown) (unknown) (unknown) Christmas 
135 Kokhba coins Cave 








the Bedouin. However, when describing the findings from 
his own excavations, De Vaux was able to distinguish them 
as “4Qa” and “4Qb”. 


Southern Spur: Caves 7Q, 8Q and 9Q. The complex is located at 
the southern end of the same marl terrace, 90 meters directly 
south of the building complex of Qumran and connected to 
it by the southern enclosure. The three caves, whose roofs had 
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collapsed, are accessible only from within the confines of the 
enclosure wall. 


Cave Cluster of the Northern Cliffs. Caves 3qQ and 119; Survey 
Caves GQi-11; Caves A and B; PQ13, PQ. The northern cliffs 
lie between the wadi that divides the cliffs two kilometers to 
the north of Qumran and the Rijm al-Asbah “the rock of the 
thumb,’ about one kilometer further north. 
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Map of Cave Locations 


Cave Cluster of the Central Cliffs. Caves 1Q, 2Q; Survey Caves 
GQu12-21. This cluster stretches for one-half kilometer along 
the cliffs, about one and one-half kilometers to the north of 
Qumran. 


Cave Cluster of Qumran’s Wadi and Southern Cliffs. Cave 6Q, 
Survey Caves GQ22-32, “Christmas Cave.” The caves of the 
southern cliffs lie along a one-half kilometer stretch south of 
the Wadi Qumran. 


Cave Cluster of the Ein Feshkha Cliffs. Survey Caves GQ. This 
stretch of cliffs begins 33-40. 2.75 kilometers south of Qum- 
ran and extends southward for 2.5 kilometers, ending at Ras 
Feshkha, with the spring of Ein Feshkha at the center. 


Pottery and Dating of the Caves 
The caves in the cliffs contained material from the Pre-Pot- 
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tery Neolithic B (flint blades), Chalcolithic (pottery sherds), 
Iron 11 (lamps and bowls), Hellenistic, Roman, Byzantine, and 
Islamic periods. The most substantial and widespread remains 
were from the first century C.£., including the typical cylin- 
drical jars and, less commonly, lamps, cooking pots, tableware 
and, of course, the scrolls themselves. Many of the caves were 
visited on more than one occasion in antiquity, providing re- 
mains from more than one period in the same cave. Most pe- 
riods represented by the remains from the caves have coun- 
terparts in the stratified remains of Khirbet Qumran. 

In certain cases, the date of the remains in the cliffs re- 
flects a time of hiding and transition in the occupation of the 
site. This is also true of the various hidden scroll deposits, the 
approximate date of the deposition being concurrent with the 
latest paleographically dated manuscript in the collection. On 
the other hand, the remains from the caves in Khirbet Qum- 
ran’s marl terrace have a different history of use than those in 
the cliffs. The deposition of manuscripts there took place con- 
tinuously over a long period of time and can be dated within 
a limited frame: no earlier than the late second century B.c.£. 
and no later than the end of the first century c.z. (roughly 
concurrent with periods 1B and 11). 

On occasions when domestic pottery has been found in 
a cave — including collections of lamps, cooking pots, table- 
ware, and food remains - this would indicate that individu- 
als hid in or used the caves as temporary lodging (although 
these occupants should not necessarily be identified as those 
who hid the scrolls). Domestic pottery, especially lamps, pro- 
vides an important means toward pinpointing periods of oc- 
cupation, as in Iron 11 lamps (caves 11Q and GQ39), Hellenistic 
lamps (1Q), and lamps from the second half of the first cen- 
tury C.E. or First Revolt (caves 1Q, 3Q, 4Q, 8Q, 10Q, 11Q, GQ29, 
GQ39, PQ13, PQ24). 


Cylindrical Jars 

From the initial moment that the first scrolls were said to have 
been found in a certain, cylindrically shaped jar in Cave 1, it 
was assumed that those hitherto unknown jars were manu- 
factured specifically to store scrolls. Even though the original 
excavator consistently called the jars “cylindrical jars,’ scholars 
preferred to utilize the term “scroll jars” whenever a new jar 
of this type was found. The facts, however, show that the jars 
were not all intended for carrying scrolls. This is clear from 
the fact that most of these jars were not found with scrolls in 
them and very few scrolls that were discovered were actually 
found in jars. Also, most caves which contained cylindrical 
jars or their lids had no trace of even a single manuscript in- 
side the cave (e.g., GQU-3, 7, 10, 12, 15, 17-18, 21, 22, 28-32, 39, 
40; PQ13, PQ24). 

It also has been assumed that these jars were manufac- 
tured at Qumran. However, after recent chemical analyses of 
the cylindrical jars by Gunneweg and Bala, it was concluded 
that at least 75% of the cylindrical jars from the caves, and 
more than 50% of those from the site of Qumran, were de- 
rived from the Jerusalem area, having been made from clay 
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from the Jerusalem/Motsa flow. The remainder were proven 
to derive primarily from the regions of Qumran and Jericho 
and were further distinguished by detectable variations in 
form, color and manufacture. Those in the caves which de- 
rived from Jerusalem were often accompanied by lamps or 
domestic wares dating to the second half of the first century 
c.E., indicating that they were most likely hidden there dur- 
ing the period of the First Revolt. 

The fact that most of the jars were found empty, and yet 
had been purposely hidden, seems to indicate that they were 
valued aside from their contents. Furthermore, it appears 
that most of the jars, especially the tall cylindrical jars, were 
not originally intended to contain scrolls. Rather, they were 
intended for the collection of levitical tithes. They are desig- 
nated by the term kelei dema’, “tithe jars,’ and are frequently 
listed among the hidden treasures in the Copper Scroll (315) 
without any reference to their actual contents (if they had any). 
One of the jars from cave 3Q was marked twice with the let- 
ter tet which characterizes certain jars of this type as similarly 
found at Masada. (Cf. M. Maaser 4:11, “If a vessel was found on 
which was written a kof, it is korban; if a mem, it is maaser; ifa 
dalet, it is demai; if a tet, it is tevel.”) It is more likely that only 
the shorter jars with handles were used for archival purposes. 
The handles were actually used as anchors for tying down 
the lid; parallels of such practices have been found in Egypt. 
However, the scrolls of an active community library were not 
placed in archive jars for extended periods of time but were 
normally stored on shelves inset into the walls of a room (com- 
pare, e.g., the Celsus library at Ephesus, the library at Nizanna, 
and, apparently, Qumran loc. 2). The only reason the contents 
of a library might be found in a cave, whether in jars or not, 
would be to set aside worn or damaged scrolls in a genizah or 
to temporarily hide the scrolls from imminent danger. If the 
latter case is true for the cliffs of Qumran, those who hid them 
did not survive to retrieve them according to plan. 


Diverse Caves and Libraries of Qumran 

It has been generally assumed that the numerous manuscripts 
from the Qumran caves (and those from Masada!) were once 
part of a single library, produced and kept by a singular move- 
ment of people, known within the scrolls as the “Yahad” or 
the “Sons of Light” (and by their contemporaries as the “Es- 
senes’ ). The various manuscript deposits, however, when ex- 
amined by content and context, by what unites them and what 
divides them, tell a different story. Their unique and dissimilar 
features reveal that their owners actually came from diverse 
groups, who hid the scrolls at different times. 

A survey of the contents of each manuscript collection 
confirms that, in all cases, the Books of Moses were central 
to each collection, reflecting the common Jewish background 
of the peoples who deposited the manuscripts. However, the 
Torah manuscripts were supplemented in each collection by 
other Jewish writings, which reveal the views of its owners 
and help to define each group. This feature along with certain 
variations in material remains from each scroll cave provides 
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evidence as to the identity of individual groups who harbored 
each manuscript collection. 

The general character of a group, whether priestly or 
lay, is indicated by a number of predictable elements. If, for 
example, a library predominantly contains works such as 
rulebooks, liturgies, and multiple copies of the Book of 
Psalms - a collection which helps to define and support the 
role of priesthood - then priests must have comprised the 
core group (e.g., the collections of caves 1Q and 11Q). If the 
supplemental material contains rule books, copies of the “five 
megillot” (pocket scrolls read by the laity during the feasts), 
and legendary texts which define and support the role of the 
laity, then the collection likely belonged to a lay group (e.g., 
the collections from caves 2Q, 3Q, 6Q and perhaps 5Q). If the 
collection contains a mixture of these features, then it might 
represent a genizah for both priestly and lay communities 
(e.g., the contents of cave 4Q and perhaps 5Q), or the library 
of a community which composed of both priestly and lay el- 
ements (e.g., Masada). 

The specific sectarian leanings of the owners can be dis- 
cerned by the contents of their rulebooks and the supplemen- 
tal literature they preserve within the collection, or even possi- 
bly by which texts are excluded. These leanings appear to go in 
two directions: (1) Caves 1Q, 4Q, 5Q and 6Q, which as a group 
preserve libraries of the two divisions of the “Sons of Light,” 
the priestly Yahad “Community” and the laity Israelites (both 
divisions of which are, by nature, ideologically and typically 
“Essene” as described by Josephus; the term “Qumran Com- 
munity” is inappropriate since the movement, as described in 
the scrolls, was not confined to this site), and (2) Caves and 
sites which preserve libraries which ideologically support and 
belong to various groups involved in the First Revolt (poten- 
tially including especially the Sicarii, the followers of Simon 
bar Giora, the Zealots and others described by Josephus in 
his Jewish Wars). 


CAVES 1Q, 4Q, 5Q, AND 6Q. Cave1aq: This Yahad collection, 
in addition to being of a priestly character, is all written on 
parchment, and contains one copy each of all of the major 
works identified with the Yahad and its founder the Moreh 
Zedek, especially the Rule of the Community, two copies of the 
Thanksgiving Hymns and most of the community’s commen- 
taries (lacking, however, the Temple Scroll and Ben Sira, which 
support divergent views). The group also avoids authoring 
pseudepigraphic works. 1Q contained at least 75 manuscripts 
from about 125 B.C.E. to 25 C.E., with two peaks in accession 
(14% from c. 100-75 B.C.E. and 43% from 31-1 B.C.E.). Since 
accessions ended by 25 c.z., this must be the approximate date 
that this library was removed from Qumran and hidden in the 
cave. This may provide a terminus ad quem for the presence 
of the priestly Yahad at Qumran. The textiles from 1Q were of 
unbleached, “off-white” linen, often with blue dyed indigo or 
tekhelet pin-stripes woven into the fabric. 

Cave 6a: This Essene collection of lay character (includ- 
ing a megillah of the Song of Songs) is written primarily on 
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papyrus and contains one copy of the lay rule book, the Da- 
mascus Document. 

Cave 4qQ: The special case of cave 4Q is that, as a genizah, 
it contains more than 700 worn copies of parchment and pa- 
pyrus scrolls, sometimes from diverse sources, copied over 
long periods of time (in this case, dating from the late third 
cent. B.C.E. to the late first cent. c.£., with at least 70% deriv- 
ing from the period between 75 B.c.E. and 25 C.E.). The cave 
contains books of Essene institutional interest, both from a 
priestly and a lay perspective. There is a broad and mixed of- 
fering of scrolls topically (Bible, Apocrypha, parabiblical, li- 
turgical, legal, calendrical, and legendary texts), yet an avoid- 
ance of works which would be considered errant, such as Ben 
Sira, the Books of Maccabees, and all works of the Pharisees 
and the Sadducees. 

Cave 5Q may also belong to the adjacent cave 4Qa/4Qb 
genizah complex, as it contains parchment scrolls (includ- 
ing both the Community Rule and the Damascus Document), 
though of a more limited age span. (Ifit is not a genizah, then 
a lay character might be assigned to this collection, since it 
contains two megillot of the book of Lamentations) 


CAVES 11Q AND 3Q. Cave 11q: A non-Essene collection of a 
priestly character, located in the northern cave cluster, Cave 
11Q contains three copies of the pseudepigraphic rulebook the 
Temple Scroll, a chapter of Ben Sira (in 11Q Psalms*), and pro- 
motes Ezekiel among the prophets (perhaps due to its empha- 
sis on the future temple and its promotion of the Zadokites). 
The library contains no certain works that promote the history 
or views of the Moreh Zedek and his followers. The textiles 
derived from this cave were almost exclusively bleached white 
(as opposed to the usual natural off-white, as in Cave 19 and 
elsewhere) and often with blue indigo pin-stripes woven in. 

Cave 3Q, located in the same cave cluster as 11Q, is of non- 
Essene, lay character (including a Lamentations megillah). It 
is likely connected with the Zealots, the self-appointed pro- 
tectors of the Temple and its treasures, since it contained the 
Copper Scroll, which enumerates the locations where priestly 
paraphernalia, Temple treasures, and tithe jars were hidden. 

Sixty-five percent of the at least 46 manuscripts from 
caves 11Q and 3Q come from the last 25 years before the fall 
of Jerusalem and 90% of the manuscripts come from the 1°* 
century C.E. It would seem that these, and the other caves of 
the northern cluster, were inhabited briefly at the end of the 
First Revolt. The best candidate for ownership of these man- 
uscript collections would seem to be the group of rebels led 
by the Zealot general Judah ben Jair who came down from 
Jerusalem to the jungle of the Jordan to take their last stand, 
along with another group of refugees from Machaerus (Jos., 
Wars, 7:210-15). 


CAVE 2Q. Cave 2Q, although it is in the same cluster as cave 
1Q, is not likely connected with the Essenes since it contains 
no community documents and includes Ben Sira. It is of lay 
character (containing two megillot of the Book of Ruth) and 
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is likely connected with the revolutionaries (perhaps with 
Simeon bar Giora’s group). 


THE CASE OF MASADA. Early during the revolt Masada be- 
came the sole stronghold and residence of the Sicarii. The 
founder Judah the Galilean and his successors were called 
“teachers” by Josephus (Wars, 2:118). There is no reason to be- 
lieve that this group would not keep an institutional library. 
The cache of scrolls found at Masada that once were thought 
to connect with the Qumran scrolls are no longer considered 
to be either Yahad or Essene in character. The corpus of man- 
uscripts from Masada should be viewed as the remnants of a 
Sicarii library, written mainly on parchment, with certain lay 
and priestly components. (The various extraneous papyrus 
documents derived from the Roman occupation of the site 
must be treated separately.) 


CAVES 7Q, 8Q, 9Q, AND 10Q: The remains from cave 7Q, 
which contained only Greek manuscripts, and cave 8q, which 
contained Psalms, a liturgical work, a phylactery and a me- 
zuzah, although having a definable character, are too sparse 
to be able to connect them with the other caves. The manu- 
scripts from Caves 9Q and 10Q are not definable. However, in 
light of the food remains and lamps from all four of these caves, 
they all appear to have been used at the end of period 1b as res- 
idences for the rebels. This is also true with respect to most of 
the caves throughout the cliffs. In the Ein Feshkha cluster most 
of the caves contain remains from the post-7o c.£. period. 
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[Frederick Fyvie Bruce / Stephen Pfann (2™4 ed.)] 
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QUNAYTIRA, AL- (Kuneitra), central town in *Ramat ha- 
Golan, at the crossroads where the highway connecting the 
Benot Yaakov bridge with Damascus intersects roads to Mt. 
Hermon and Lebanon, to Sheikh Miskin and the southern 
Bashan, and to *Hammat Gader on the Iarmuk River. The 
town lies in a shallow valley, approximately 2,950-3,100 ft. 
(900-950 m.) above sea level. Remains from the Byzantine 
period were found there, e.g., a granite column and three 
tombstones with legends in Greek. An archaeological survey 
in 1968 revealed additional Greek inscriptions, some of which 
testify to a Jewish population there in the Byzantine period, 
e.g., the legend “Archelaus ben Hananiah” on a tombstone. 
Until the mid-19"* century al-Qunaytira was only a wayfar- 
ers inn (khdn). With the settlement of Circassians in Golan 
the town became a regional center, and by the end of the 
19" century had 1,800 inhabitants, almost all Circassian Mus- 
lims. Water from a spring was collected in a reservoir dating 
from the Byzantine period and conducted to ponds at several 
places in the town, and the houses were built along broad, 
paved roads. The Circassians regarded al-Qunaytira as their 
national center. The economy was based on administrative 
services, commerce, small workshops, and auxiliary farm- 
ing. In the 1950s, when the town belonged to Syria, it began to 
lose its Circassian character as Arab merchants settled there. 
In the 1960s al-Qunaytira was made the district town of 
Golan, when the population approached 15,000 and the econ- 
omy was increasingly geared to the Syrian military installa- 
tions. A large headquarters for the “Palestinian Front” was 
erected at the town’s western entrance. The Circassians by then 
constituted no more than 15-20% of the total population. 
When al-Qunaytira was captured by Israel forces on the last 
day of the *Six-Day War (June 11, 1967), it was found aban- 
doned by almost all its inhabitants. According to the Israel 
census (1967), there were still 206 people, but they subse- 
quently left. Kibbutz Merom Golan was established at the 
town’s western entrance. Al-Qunaytira has a place in The- 
odor *Herzl’s prophetic novel Altneuland. The town, which 
he envisioned as accessible by an electric train rising from 
the shores of Lake Kinneret, became a junction of Transjor- 


danian railways. 
[Mordkhai Neishtat] 


QURAYZA, BANU, One of the three major Jewish tribes in 
*Medina (pre-Islamic Yathrib) that became famous in Islamic 
historiography through their conflict with *Muhammad. Their 
defeat in 627 came after that of the *Qaynuqa‘ and the *Nadir. 
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Following Qurayza’s siege and unconditional surrender, hun- 
dreds of their men were beheaded and their women and chil- 
dren were sold into slavery. The tribe of Qurayza was divided 
into two subdivisions, the ‘Amr and the Ka‘b, each having its 
own assembly (majlis). They had tower-houses used for resi- 
dence that were owned by leaders such as al-Zabir ibn Bata, 
“the last of the Qurayza” in Saul *Tchernichowsky’s famous 
poem, and Ka'b ibn Asad, their chief at the time of Muham- 
mad. In addition, they had a central fortification, al-Murrid, 
which was large enough to shelter the whole tribe in wartime. 
As was always the case in a settled tribal society, Qurayza’s de- 
fense was also based on alliances. When these alliances col- 
lapsed, their fall was only a matter of time. 

The dramatic events surrounding Qurayza’s demise dom- 
inate the reports about them in Islamic literature. They were 
preceded by the Battle of the Ditch (Khandaq) in which Me- 
dina was besieged by a coalition of Muhammad's enemies that 
included his own tribe, Quraysh, and several nomadic tribes. 
The Qurayza who had a non-belligerency agreement with Mu- 
hammad - not to be confused with the so-called “Constitu- 
tion of Medina’ in which they did not participate - probably 
remained neutral: they lent the Muslims tools for digging the 
defensive ditch, but also sold provisions to the besiegers. After 
their surrender their fate was reportedly decided not by Mu- 
hammad, but by the fatally wounded Sa‘d ibn Mu‘adh of the 
Aws. His decision was met with opposition among the Aws 
with whom the Qurayza had an old alliance. One of the Qurazi 
women taken captive was Rayhana, who became Muhammad's 
wife or concubine. The Qurazi boys who were spared because 
they had not yet reached puberty were literate, and hence an 
asset for the emerging Islamic culture. When we read Qurayza 
stories “from within” that favorably describe certain Qurazi 
leaders, otherwise known as Muhammad’s enemies, they 
should be attributed to the role of these survivors as Muslim 
informants. The son of one such survivor achieved great fame 
a century after Muhammad: it was Muhammad ibn Ka'b al- 
Qurazi who was a leading authority on *Koran exegesis. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W.M. Watt, “Kurayza,’ in: EIS”, 5, 436a-b.; 
MJ. Kister, “The Massacre of the Bani Qurayza: A Re-Examination 
of a Tradition,” in: Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam, 8 (1986), 
61-96. Reprinted in: idem, Society and Religion from Jahiliyya to Is- 
lam, (1990), no. 8; M. Lecker, “On Arabs of the Bani Kilab Executed 
together with the Jewish Bant Qurayza,’ in: Jerusalem Studies in Ar- 
abic and Islam, 19 (1995), 66-72. Reprinted in: Jews and Arabs in Pre- 
and Early Islamic Arabia (1998), no. 10. 

[Michael Lecker (274 ed.)] 
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THE BIBLE MENTIONS ABOUT 100 NAMES OF PLANTS, THE BULK OF THEM 
FROM EREZ ISRAEL, THE OTHERS BEING TREES OF LEBANON AND TROPICAL PLANTS THAT YIELD 
AN AROMATIC SUBSTANCE OR ARE USED IN INCENSE. ISRAEL IS AT THE CONVERGENCE OF 


THREE FLORAL REGIONS, WHICH RESULTS IN A WIDE VARIETY OF PLANT LIFE. 


PLANTS OF THE BIBLE 





Broad bean blossom. © Dr. David Darom. Cattail. © Dr. David Darom. 
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Lily. © Dr. David Darom. Mandrakes. © Dr. David Darom. Common millet. © Dr. David Darom. 
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Millet (sorghum). © Dr. David Darom. Mint. © Dr. David Darom. Mulberry. © Dr. David Darom. 
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ASCETICISM 


Josephus spent some time (c. 55 c.E.), clothed himself with 
leaves or bark, ate food which grew naturally, and practiced 
frequent purifying ablutions, both by day and by night (Life, 
11-12). The account in the Slavonic Josephus (between Wars 
2:110 and 111) of a wild man of the woods who had a confron- 
tation with Archelaus, ethnarch of Judea, seems to be based 
in part on the portrayals of John the Baptist and Bannus. In 
another Slavonic addition (after Wars, 2:168) John the Baptist 
avoids not only bread and wine but also the flesh of animals; 
here may be traced some influence on the tradition from the 
Encratites (the second-century ascetic Christian sect who 
abstained from meat, wine, and marriage). Some forms of 
wilderness asceticism toward the end of the Second Temple 
period probably arise from the self-denial imposed on those 
engaged in a holy war (Deut. 20); this appears in some of the 
Qumran texts (see *War Scroll). 


[Frederick Fyvie Bruce] 


In Medieval Jewish Philosophy 
Among medieval religious philosophers, the general line of 
the talmudic approach to asceticism is maintained. 

The medieval philosophical approaches to asceticism 
may be characterized by three stages: (a) a moderate approach, 
affirming the value of family and social life in accordance with 
the Aristotelian “golden mean” (Nicomachean Ethics 2:1; see 
on Maimonides, below); (b) limited asceticism, recognizing 
the need to sustain the body; (c) absolute asceticism and with- 
drawal from family and social life. The medieval philosophers 
regarded these stages as corresponding to levels of perfection: 
the first, moderate stage is that of the common people and of 
the first steps on the path to wisdom; the second stage of lim- 
ited asceticism, making do with the minimum required for 
continued physical existence, characterizes a more perfect 
class of people; those who reach the highest level of perfection 
practice extreme asceticism. 

*Saadiah Gaon mentions in his Book of Beliefs and Opin- 
ions (treatise 10), among the various conceptions of the ideal 
life, the way of asceticism. He finds it unacceptable as a correct 
way of life, since, if it were practiced by everyone, it would lead 
to the end of man’s existence on earth. This would be counter 
to the will of God that the world be peopled and built up by 
men, who should carry out His commandments in life in this 
world. Saadiah states that man is constituted by both body and 
spirit; hence, both must be attended to. 

On the other hand, *Bahya ibn Paquda in his Duties of 
the Hearts prescribes a measure of regular fasting and other 
ascetic regimens as indispensable for the achievement of ethi- 
cal perfection (part 9). Solomon ibn *Gabirol, while not advo- 
cating asceticism directly, presents a doctrine compatible with 
Neoplatonic philosophy, from which a proponent of asceti- 
cism might derive considerable comfort. According to Gabi- 
rol, the soul is the human being, and it should be the aim of 
man’s life to prepare the soul for union with the world of its 
element. Thus, man’s physical appetites are to be held in reign 
by reason (Tikkun Middot ha-Nefesh, passim). 
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*Judah Halevi in his Kuzari describes the righteous per- 
son as one who gives every part of his personality its due, 
thus decidedly protesting against the notion that inflicting 
mortifications on one’s body is itself a virtuous act. “Our re- 
ligion,” says Halevi, “is divided among fear, love, and joy, by 
each of which one can approach God. Your contrition on a 
fast day is not more acceptable to Him than your joy on the 
Sabbath and holy days, if it is the outcome of a devout heart” 
(2:50; cf. 3:1ff.). 

On the other hand, Halevi describes the perfect hasid as 
yearning for absolute asceticism and abandonment of social 
and family life, like the biblical *Enoch and *Elijah (3:1). For 
Halevi, then, the ideal of extreme asceticism is not desirable 
in our day because prophecy is no longer possible. 

The most pronounced support for asceticism among the 
medieval philosophers came from “Abraham b. Hiyya, who 
actually advocates sexual abstinence as the ideal (Meditation 
of the Sad Soul, Eng. tr. (1969), 133). However, this view is 
strongly condemned in the treatise Iggeret ha-Kodesh, attrib- 
uted to *Nahmanides, where in a mystical vein sexual inter- 
course is exalted, when motivated by sacred intentions, as a 
lofty activity of men (see especially ch. 2). 

*Maimonides’ attitude is consistent with his philosophy 
of the “middle path.” His emphasis on a contemplative, vir- 
tuous life naturally has as its corollary a depreciation of ter- 
restrial pleasures; yet, he warns against the other extreme of 
complete abstinence. In his discussion of the topic in his in- 
troduction to the tractate Avot (4'» chapter) and in his Mish- 
neh Torah (Deot, 3), he stresses that the Torah does not wish 
man to deprive himself of pleasures. God is not the enemy of 
man’s body. The way of the golden mean calls for a conduct 
of life equidistant from the two extremes of overindulgence 
and self-deprivation. 

While certain individuals may at certain times derive 
benefit for their moral constitution from a policy of extreme 
self-deprivation, this should not be made a general pro- 
gram of life. Such deprivation is like certain medicines that 
may be beneficial for certain sicknesses, but will harm the 
normal healthy person. Maimonides’ interpretation in his 
introduction to Avot of Numbers 6:1, that the Nazirite must 
offer a sacrifice, because by refraining from such pleasures 
as wine he “sinned against his [own] soul, was opposed by 
Nahmanides, who argued to the contrary that the Nazirite’s 
sacrifice reflects atonement for leaving the higher sanctity of 
being a Nazirite in favor of returning to ordinary life. The dis- 
pute between them reflects talmudic discussions, with Nah- 
manides following the opinion of Rabbi Eleazar (in Taanit 
1a) and Maimonides following the view of the rabbis in 
Nedarim 10a. 

In any event, in his Guide for the Perplexed Maimonides 
adopts a more pro-ascetic view and hints that extreme asceti- 
cism is the goal of such perfect persons as the prophets, and 
he accepts Aristotle's view that the sense of touch is the most 
repugnant of all the external senses, and accordingly regards 
sexual relations negatively. 
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Ra-RzZ 





RAAB, ESTHER (1894-1981), Hebrew poet. Raab, born in 
Petah Tikvah, is considered the first Hebrew poetess in Erez 
Israel. Her father, Judah *Raab, had immigrated from Hun- 
gary and helped found the first moshavah, where she grew 
up in poverty and hardship. After a short stay in Deganyah, 
she worked in Ben Shemen and returned home. In 1921 she 
married her cousin, the merchant Yitzhak Green and spent 
five years with him in Cairo and in Paris. Back in Tel Aviv, the 
couple’s home became a meeting place for writers and paint- 
ers. Her first poems appeared in Hedim in the beginning of 
the 1920s. In 1930, shortly before the publication of her first 
collection of poems, Kimshonim (Thistles, 2002), her husband 
died. Two years later, Raab married the painter Arieh Alweil. 
Her second collection, Shirei Esther Raab, appeared more 
than 30 years later, in 1964. Her late poems appeared in the 
volume Tefillah Aharonah (“Last Prayer,’ 1972). Yalkut Shirim, 
published in 1982, includes a lengthy introduction by Reuven 
Shoham. A collection of stories, Gan she-Harav, with stories 
depicting her childhood and youth in the moshavah and her 
vivid impressions of her stay in Egypt, appeared in 1983. Her 
nephew, the writer Ehud Ben Ezer, edited Kol ha-Shirim (1988) 
and Kol ha-Prozah (2001) and wrote her biography Yamim shel 
Laanah u-Devash (“Days of Gall and Honey” - including a 
bibliography, 1998). The landscape of Erez Israel and the Ori- 
ent, colors, shades, and smells, and particularly the flora of the 
homeland make up her poetic texture. Raab expresses a gen- 
uine love for the country, the soil, the space, and writes pas- 
sionate lyrical poetry, expressing yearning, pain, disappoint- 
ment, and loneliness. The growing interest in Hebrew women 
writers and their oeuvre has also given rise to a rediscovery 
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and re-appreciation of Esther Raab and her poetry. In addi- 
tion to the English collection Thistles, to which the translator 
Harold Schimmel added an Introduction, single poems and 
stories appeared in foreign anthologies. For translations see 
the ITHL website at www.ithl.org.il. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Sharoni, “Edenic Energy: E. Raab’s Unme- 
diated Vision of Nature,’ in: Modern Hebrew Literature 8:3-4 (1983), 
62-69; D. Melamed, “Requiem for a Landscape,’ in: Modern Hebrew 
Literature, 9:3-4 (1984), 69-72; A. Lerner, “‘A Woman's Song’: The Po- 
etry of E. Raab,” in: Gender and Text in Modern Hebrew and Yiddish 
Literature (1992), 17-38; idem, “The Naked Land: Nature in the Poetry 
of E. Raab,’ in: Women of the Word (1994), 236-57; B. Mann, “Fram- 
ing the Native: E. Raab’s Visual Poetics,” in: Israel Studies, 4:1 (1999), 
234-57; H. Zamir, “Ahavat Moledet ve-Siah Hershim; in: Theory and 
Criticism, 7 (1995), 125-45; E. Ben Ezer, “E. Raab ve-ha-Aravim; in: 
Nativ, 9:5 (1996), 72-78; Z. Luz, E. Raab, Monografiyyah (1997); E. 
Ben Ezer, “Or Hadash al E. Raab ve-Y. Luidor; in: Iton 77, 255 (2001), 
17-20; Sh. Zayit, “‘Ani Amarti et Kol ha-Emet, Ani Nishbaat’: Ha- 
Model ha-Biografi shel E. Raab, in: Masad, 2 (2004), 21-29. 


[Anat Feinberg (2™4 ed.)] 


RAAB (Ben-Ezer), JUDAH (1858-1948), pioneer and one 
of the first Jewish guards in Erez Israel. Born in the village of 
Szent Istvan in western Hungary into a farming family which 
had contacts with the Jewish community in Erez Israel, Raab 
went to Erez Israel with his father in 1876. He joined the group 
of Jerusalemites who founded Petah Tikvah and plowed the 
first furrow in its fields in 1878. He was one of the first guards 
and was responsible for the settlement’s security during its 
early years. When Petah Tikvah was abandoned during the 
sabbatical year (shemittah) of 1882, Raab became an instruc- 


RAANANNAH 


tor for new settlers in Rishon le-Zion and the Bilu settlers. 
In 1883, when Petah Tikvah was resettled, he returned and 
instructed new immigrants (“the Byalistokites”) in agricul- 
tural techniques. Raab was appointed a foreman by Baron 
de *Rothschild’s officials and struggled to maintain the agri- 
cultural character of Petah Tikvah. His memoirs, Ha-Telem 
ha-Rishon (1956) recorded by his son, B. Ben-Ezer, constitute 
valuable material on the early history of Jewish settlement in 
Erez Israel. His daughter Esther *Raab (1894-1981) was born 
in Petah Tikvah and joined kibbutz Deganyah in her youth. 
After her marriage she lived in Egypt for five years and then 
in Tel Aviv, returning afterward to Petah Tikvah. Her early 
lyric poetry, characterized by its descriptions of the landscape 
of Erez Israel, is collected in Kimshonim (1930). Her collected 
poems were published in Kol ha-Shirim (1988). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Yaari and M. Harizman, Sefer ha-Yovel shel 
Petah Tikvah (1929), 126-9, 187-92; Tidhar, 1 (1947), 119-21. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


RAANANNAH (Heb. 7337), urban community with mu- 
nicipal council status in central Israel, N.E. of Herzliyyah. 
Raanannah was established in 1922 as a village (moshavah) by 
a group of American Jews who founded Ahuzzat New York A 
Inc. (1912). The land was bought through the Palestine Land 
Development Company. Initially there were many economic 
difficulties. An attempt was made to raise cattle as the main- 
stay of the economy. Raanannah progressed in the later 1920s 
and in the 1930s when a rich groundwater table was tapped, 
the citrus branch introduced, and middle-class immigrants of 
the Fourth Aliyah and later newcomers were absorbed. With 
the crisis in the citrus branch during World War 11, the set- 
tlers changed over to mixed farming and made beginnings in 
industry. In the 1940s, two housing quarters for Yemenite and 
other immigrants were built with contributions from Zionists 
in the United States and South Africa. In 1947, Raanannah had 
3,800 inhabitants and grew quickly after the War of Indepen- 
dence (1948) when ma’barot (immigrant transit camp) inhab- 
itants were given permanent housing (1953 - 9,000 inhabit- 
ants; 1968 — 11,900). Raanannah belonged to the outer ring 
of the Tel Aviv conurbation and developed various industries 
as well as agriculture. Over the years, most of Raanannah’s 
farmland became built-up areas. In 1981 Raanannah received 
city status, with an area of about 6 sq. mi. (15 sq. km.). In the 
mid-1990s the population was approximately 56,900, rising 
to 68,900 in 2002. The city had a large community of immi- 
grants from English-speaking countries. Its expansion reached 
the outskirts of *Herzliyyah in the south. In 1996 a high-tech 
industrial area was established, housing such big companies 
as Amdocs. Ra'anannah was one of the few Israeli cities to re- 
ceive ISO 9002 certification for the quality of its public ser- 
vices. Income among residents was much higher than the 
national average. 


WEBSITE: www.raanana.muni.il. 


[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


RABAN, AVNER (1937-2004), Israeli underwater archaeolo- 
gist. Born in kibbutz Ramat David in the Jezreel Valley, Raban’s 
interest in underwater activities began after completing his 
military service while fishing with nets along the coast of Israel 
and accidentally discovering archaeological artifacts. Raban 
studied fine arts at the Oranim Teachers College from 1958 to 
1960. In 1961 he became one of the founders of the Underwater 
Exploration Society of Israel, together with Dr. Elisha Linder. 
The society eventually joined the International Confederation 
of Underwater Activity (CMAs), headed by Jacques Cousteau, 
and Raban in time took part in a number of underwater ex- 
peditions working in the Mediterranean area, notably on the 
excavation of the Yassi Ada shipwreck off the coast of Turkey. 
Raban was co-director and staff member of various under- 
water expeditions in Israel: Akhziv (1961); surveys along the 
northern coast of Israel (1964); Acre (1965); and Athlit (1966). 
In 1966 Raban began his academic studies at the Hebrew Uni- 
versity of Jerusalem, studying archaeology and geography. To 
qualify for his B.A. Raban participated in a number of exca- 
vations on land, at Megiddo and Hazor. During the Six-Day 
War (1967), he discovered several shipwrecks in the Red Sea 
while combing the Straits of Tiran and Snapir for mines. In 
1968 he directed his first underwater excavation at Sharm el- 
Sheikh, which led to an interdisciplinary survey of the Gulf 
of Eilat and a survey of the east coast of Sinai in 1969-70, the 
excavation of the “Mercury Wreck” in the Red Sea in 1972, 
and the excavation of a wreck in the Naama Gulf of the Red 
Sea in 1973. In 1981 Raban received his Ph.D. degree from the 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem, subsequently teaching in the 
Department of Maritime Civilizations and the Center of Mari- 
time Studies at Haifa University, where eventually he became a 
full professor. From the mid-1970s Raban concentrated on the 
archaeological study of the harbors along the coast at Israel, 
namely at Acre, Dor, Athlit, and Caesarea, as well as further 
afield in Crete and Sicily. Between 1972 and 1992 Raban also 
conducted work on land, with a survey of the Jezreel Valley, 
and digging at Tell Abu-Hawam. From the 1980s on Raban 
dedicated many years to the study of Caesarea Maritima, but, 
unfortunately, was unable to complete the two-volume report 
The Harbors of Caesarea, when he unexpectedly died while 
visiting London during a sabbatical at Oxford. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Gertwagen, “Obituary: Avner Raban 
(1937-2004); in: Bulletin of the Anglo-Israel Archaeological Society, 
22 (2004), 79-82. 


[Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


RABB, MAXWELL MILTON (1910-2002), US. attorney, 
government official, and Jewish community leader. Rabb, 
who was born in Boston, graduated from Harvard Law School 
and was admitted to the Massachusetts bar in 1935. He subse- 
quently became an administrative assistant to Senators Henry 
Cabot Lodge (1937-43) and Sinclair Weeks (1944). After naval 
service, Rabb became a legal and legislative consultant to Sec- 
retary of the Navy James Forrestal in 1946. He later served as 
associate counsel to President Dwight Eisenhower (1953-54), 
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and was secretary to Eisenhower's cabinet from 1954 to 1958. 
Rabb was sent as chairman of the U.S. delegation to the tenth 
session of UNESCO in Paris in 1958, later serving on the exec- 
utive committee of the United States Committee for UNESCO 
(1959-60). President Johnson appointed Rabb to the Commis- 
sion on Income Maintenance Programs (the Heineman Com- 
mission on welfare and related programs, 1968-70). He was 
a trustee of the American Health Foundation (1969-74) and 
served on the Council of Foreign Relations (1978). Between 
1981 and 1989 he was American ambassador to Italy. 

Among other posts, Rabb was a director of several corpo- 
rations and a member of the board of directors of the NAACP 
Legal Defense and Educational Fund. He also served as pres- 
ident of the United States Committee for Refugees, a private 
group organized in 1958 that dealt with refugee resettlement 
and immigration. Active in Jewish community affairs, Rabb 
was chairman of the government division of the uJA (1953-57), 
a member of the board of governors of the Hebrew Union Col- 
lege-Jewish Institute of Religion, and vice chairman of the New 
York executive committee of the Anti-Defamation League, 
among many other posts. Rabb was a member of the New York 
law firm of Stroock, Stroock and Lavan from 1958. 

John Cabot University established the Maxwell Rabb 
Scholarship in honor of Rabb, who was the longest-serving 
American ambassador to Italy. The partial-tuition scholar- 
ship is granted to a degree-seeking student from the U.S. or 
Italy who demonstrates a commitment to community service 
and/or civic involvement. 


[Rohan Saxena and Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


RABBA, MENAHEM (16 century), preacher in Padua. 
Rabba wrote Beit Moed (Venice, 1605), a homiletic work con- 
taining sermons for every religious occasion during the year. 
A large number of his sermons deal with the concept of re- 
pentance (teshuvah) to which he ascribes a metaphysical di- 
mension. Although the work exhibits certain philosophic in- 
fluences, no specific philosophic thought is dominant. The 
book was published posthumously by Rabba’s son, Elijah, 
who in the introduction lists other works of his father simi- 
lar in style to Beit Moed: Ot ha-Berit, Havvat Rabba, Netivot 
Olam, Kelil Tekhelet, Maaneh Rakh, and Kiryat Arba, none of 
which was published. 


RABBA BEN MATNAH (late fourth-early fifth century), 
Babylonian amora. The Talmud relates that he was a pupil of 
*Rabbah and *Sheshet and a colleague of *Abbaye b. Avin and 
Hanina (Pes. 34a). On the death of R. Joseph he was a candi- 
date, together with Abbaye, Rava, and Zera 11, for the post of 
head of the Pumbedita academy. They decided on a contest 
to see which of them could make a statement that the others 
could not refute. Abbaye succeeded and was appointed. The 
rabbis, in discussing the relative merits of the intellectual char- 
acteristics of Zera and Rabba ben Matnah, described the for- 
mer as “keen witted, and sharp intellectually,’ whereas Rabba 
ben Matnah was “slow in deliberation, and so able to arrive 
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at firm conclusions” in deciding a law (Hor. ad fin). Strangely 
enough, though he was apparently a very great scholar, none 
of his teaching has survived. However if he is to be identified 
with R. Abba 11 much of his wisdom has been recorded un- 
der the latter name. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Halevy, Dorot, 2 (1923), 460-1; Hyman, To- 
ledot, s.v. 


RABBAH (Ha-Rabbah; Heb. 7177, 721). 

(1) An abbreviation for *Rabbath-Ammon. 

(2) A town in Judah mentioned with Kiriath-Jearim as 
part of the inheritance of the tribe of Judah in the hill coun- 
try Joshua 15:60). It is probably identical with a city called 
Rbt near Gezer in Thutmosis 111’s list of Canaanite cities (no. 
105). It may also be mentioned in a cuneiform letter found at 
Taanach. According to two el-Amarna letters (289, 290) sent 
by the king of Jerusalem to the pharaoh, Milkilu, the king of 
Gezer, together with Shuwardata captured Rubutu with the aid 
of mercenaries. The name appears for the last time in Shishak’s 
list of conquered towns, after Gezer and before Aijalon. Some 
scholars, following the Septuagint, identify Rabbah with Soba 
(Ar. Saba) near Jerusalem, but the recently discovered site of 
Khirbat Bir (Bir) al-Hilt fits the descriptions in the ancient 
sources remarkably well. 

(3) An abbreviation for the city of Rabbath- Moab, now 
Khirbat al-Rabba, 14 mi. (c. 22 km.) south of the River Arnon. 
Alexander Yannai conquered it with other cities in Moab; af- 
ter his death it was restored to the Nabateans by Hyrcanus 11 
(Jos., Ant., 14:18). It is called Rabbathmoba by Ptolemy (5:16, 
4) and appears thus on the coins of his time. Rabbah appears 
as a district capital in one of the Babatha letters found in the 
Nahal Hever in 1961. Eusebius refers to it as Areopolis, the 
town of the war god Ares (Onom. 124:15 ff.). In the fourth cen- 
tury it was identified with the Ar of Moab of Numbers 21:28; 
recently, the remains of a Canaanite-Moabite city (Early and 
Late Bronze ages) were found at al-Mishna in the vicinity of 
Khirbat al-Rabba. In late Roman times, Rabbah was a post 
of the Equites Mauri Illyriciani (Notitia Dignitatum 80:5); 
remains of a temple, walls, and a citadel have been noticed 
here. A sumptuous Jewish synagogue was destroyed there in 
the fifth century by the fanatical monk Bar-Sauma. After the 
Arab conquest, Rabbah, sometimes called Moab by Arab ge- 
ographers, continued in existence. It is mentioned in 1321 as 
a village in the district of Karak and as a station on the Da- 
mascus-al-Karak road. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Glueck, in: AASOR, 14 (1934), 62; Press, 
Erez, s.v.; Abel, Geog, 2 (1938), 23-5; Aharoni, Land, index; idem, 


in: VT (1969). 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


RABBAH (Mar-Rava), gaon of Pumbedita from 651, con- 
temporary of *Huna, gaon of Sura. Rabbah and Huna were 
jointly responsible for one of the earliest and most important 
of post-talmudic takkanot, the takkanah of the Moredet (“the 
obstreperous wife”). According to the Talmud, a Jewish wife 


*Abraham b. Moses b. Maimon expressed a positive 
attitude toward asceticism in his Arabic work Kifayat al- 
‘Abidin (“Comprehensive Guide for the Servants of God? Heb. 
ed. 1965), a philosophy reminiscent of Sufi views. 

The ambivalent attitude towards asceticism, on the one 
hand rejecting it as the recommended moral way for the 
masses and on the other hand presenting it as an ideal of per- 
fection, continued to permeate medieval Jewish thought. The 
radical rationalism of the 13'*-15'» centuries regarded conjunc- 
tion with the Active Intellect - the beatitude sought by the phi- 
losopher - as attainable only after death. For the person who 
has reached perfection, matter becomes superfluous. Such ra- 
tionalism led to idealizing extreme asceticism. 

Extreme asceticism also came to be idealized as a re- 
pressed ideal of the religious Jew in other non-philosophi- 
cal conceptions of human perfection, in the Kabbalah and 
in 12‘~13' century German Hasidism (Hasidut Ashkenaz), 
which posit utter self-nullification and assimilation into the 
divine world. 

Mystical tendencies towards asceticism took several 
forms. First, the mystical way leads to conjunction or com- 
munion (devekut) with the divine, and in some cases even to 
union with the divine world. Such views frequently result in 
an ascetic ethos. Second, the theurgic interest in Kabbalah fo- 
cuses on repairing (tikkun) the divine world, with the result 
that the terrestrial dimension of physical life is rendered mar- 
ginal. Third, certain trends, such as German Hasidism, devel- 
oped a series of ascetic techniques in order to effect what was 
called a “counterbalance of repentance” (teshuvat ha-mishkal), 
namely, in order to attain perfection the penitent had to un- 
dergo suffering which would counterbalance his prior sinful 
pleasure. On the other hand, the movement's tendency to- 
wards asceticism was opposed by their concern for the sanctity 
of sex and for theurgic practices. Mystical attitudes towards 
asceticism thus remained mixed and complex. 

Perhaps Moses Hayyim *Luzzatto best summarized 
the prevalent Jewish attitude toward asceticism. In Mesil- 
lat Yesharim (end of chapter 13) he explains that, while it is 
proper for a person to limit his superfluous enjoyments to 
guard against debasement of his character, it is wrong and 
sinful to deprive oneself of enjoyments in a manner that will 
cause one needless suffering and be detrimental to one’s bodily 
and spiritual health. 

Thus, while a moderate and balanced morality always 
dominated Jewish thought, the ascetic motif was never lack- 
ing. 

[Jacob Haberman / Dov Schwartz (24 ed.)] 


Women and Asceticism 

Biblical legislation places limits on ascetic practices women 
might take upon themselves. According to Numbers 30:4-17, 
a woman's vows and self-imposed obligations were valid only 
if her father or guardian, in the case of a minor, or husband, 
in the case of a married woman, did not object when he 
learned about them. The vows and self-imposed depriva- 
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tions of a widow or divorced woman, however, were consid- 
ered binding. 

Issues connected with women’s self-imposed ascetic 
vows are discussed in the Talmud (TB Ned. 81a-84a), includ- 
ing abstention from food, from bathing, from wearing certain 
clothes, and most importantly, from cohabitation and sexual 
relations. Following the model of biblical legislation, the rab- 
bis affirmed that the male guardian or husband has the pre- 
rogative to annul all such vows as soon as he hears of them; 
however, if he delays significantly, he cannot annul them later. 
Generally, the rabbis disapproved of women who assumed ob- 
ligations requiring extremes of self-denial and expressed par- 
ticular disapproval of women who devoted themselves to ex- 
cessive prayer and unusual degrees of fasting. Such a woman 
would be derelict in her central religious obligation, her do- 
mestic duties to her husband and family. Thus, TB Sotah 22a 
understands the “female ‘pharisee’ ... who brings destruction 
upon the world” in R. Joshua’s statement in Sotah 3:4, as “a 
maiden who gives herself up to prayer.” In the parallel pas- 
sage in TJ, the disapproval is extended to a woman “who gives 
herself up to fasting.” 

While celibacy and monastic living allowed a significant 
number of medieval Christian women, and to a certain ex- 
tent, also, some Muslim women, to cross gender boundaries, 
engage in a variety of ascetic spiritual exercises, and secure a 
place alongside men as scholars, saints, and mystics, rabbinic 
insistence on universal marriage from early adolescence ruled 
out such life alternatives for medieval and early modern Jew- 
ish women. ‘The effort to distance women from asceticism is 
also indicative of their absence in Jewish mystical life, where 
such practices were typical of the male elite. 

The popular conception that East European Hasidism en- 
abled a significant number of women to become mystical lead- 
ers with permitted access to the ascetic mortifications usually 
reserved for male leaders has been shown to be a 20'-century 
historiographical myth. It was only within the anti-nomian 
practices of the Shabbatean movement that gender barriers 
were removed sufficiently to allow for female participation in 
the spiritualization of physical existence and the advent of a 
new messianic reality. 


[Judith R. Baskin (2"4 ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: NON-TALMUDIC: M. Black, The Scrolls and 
Christian Origins (1961); H. Sérouya, Les Esséniens (1959); M. Simon, 
Jewish Sects at the Time of Jesus (1967); J. Steinmann, St. John the Bap- 
tist and the Desert Tradition (1958); J. Thomas, Le mouvement bap- 
tiste en Palestine et Syrie (1935). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: RABBINIC: 
J. Baskin, Midrashic Women: Formations of the Feminine in Rabbinic 
Literature (2002); D. Boyarin, Carnal Israel: Reading Sex in Talmudic 
Culture (1993); E. Diamond, “Hunger Artists and Householders: The 
Tension between Asceticism and Family Responsibility among Jewish 
Pietists in Late Antiquity,’ in: Union Seminary Quarterly Review, 48 
(1996), 28-47; S.D. Fraade, “Ascetical Aspects of Ancient Judaism,” in: 
A. Green (ed.), Jewish Spirituality (1986), 253-88. MEDIEVAL: Gutt- 
mann, Philosophies, index; G. Vajda, La théologie ascétique de Bahya 
ibn Paquda (1947). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kreisel, “Ascetism in the 
Thought of Bahya and Maimonides,’ Daat, 21 (1988), V-x111; A. Laz- 
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RABBAH BAR BAR HANA 


could demand a divorce only in certain exceptional cases spec- 
ified in talmudic law (as for instance when her husband was 
stricken with a repulsive disease). The new takkanah extended 
the reasons and made it possible for some women to obtain 
dissolution of their marriages by the local courts obliging the 
husband to issue a divorce, without her forfeiting the amount 
of her ketubbah or suffering any loss of property which she 
had brought into the marriage. Moreover, the period of wait- 
ing was reduced from the usual 12 months to as short as one 
to four weeks. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baron, Social’, 6 (1958), 132f.; H. Tykocinski, 


Takkanot ha-Geonim (1960), 11-29. 
[Meir Havazelet] 


RABBAH BAR BAR HANA (second half of the third cen- 
tury), amora. As his father’s name was also Rabbah, it is 
thought his patronymic referred to his grandfather (see *Rab- 
bah bar Hana). Born in Babylonia, he went to Erez Israel to 
study in the academy of R. Johanan, and many years after re- 
turned to his native land, where he disseminated the teachings 
of Johanan, transmitting in his name close to 200 halakhot in 
all spheres. The heads of the Babylonian academies, such as 
R. Judah of Pumbedita and his distinguished disciples, Rab- 
bah, and R. Joseph, transmitted in his name halakhot they had 
learned from him. He suffered from the persecutions of the 
Sassanids who even broke into his house, and he complained: 
“Merciful One! Either in Thy shadow or in the shadow of Esau 
[= Rome]” (Git. 17a). It is possible that in consequence of these 
sufferings he decided to return to Erez Israel (Pes. 51a), but 
there is no evidence that he did so. 

Rabbah achieved great renown for his remarkable leg- 
ends (known as the “aggadot of Rabbah bar Bar Hana” and 
chiefly found in the tractate Bava Batra (73a-74a). These tales 
purport to relate what he saw and heard during his many 
journeys by sea and land. They are marked by hyperbole, and 
excited the wonder of contemporary scholars. Some of them 
spoke out sharply against him: “Every Abba is an ass and ev- 
ery bar Bar Hana is a fool” (BB 74a). Rabbah ascribes some of 
his stories to sailors and Arabs, but begins most of them with 
the words, “I myself saw.’ The following is a typical one: “We 
were once traveling in a desert and an Arab joined us.... He 
said to me: ‘Come and I will show you where the men of Ko- 
rah were swallowed up’ (cf. Num. 16:23 ff). I saw two cracks 
that emitted smoke. I took a piece of clipped wool, dipped it in 
water, attached it to the point of a spear, and inserted it there, 
and when I took it out it was singed. He said to me: ‘Listen 
carefully! What do you hear?’ I heard them crying out: ‘Moses 
and his Torah are true and we are liars!’ The Arab said to me 
‘Every 30 days Gehenna returns them here as meat turns on 
a spit; and they cry out: ‘Moses and his Torah are true and we 
are liars” (BB 74a). 

The expositors of the Talmud, aware of the strangeness 
of these stories, sought to rationalize them. Yom Tov b. Abra- 
ham *Ishbili stated: “The stories in this chapter deal with sub- 
jects that are strange to people because they are unfamiliar 


with them, but they are very plausible to those with a knowl- 
edge of nature, such as the size of sea monsters and the size of 
waves ina storm. They also contain allusions to matters which 
were not seen with the eye but in a vision. For when the sages 
went on ocean voyages they saw there God’s wonders ... and 
during their sleep they experienced remarkable visions in the 
context of their meditations. The geonim wrote that wher- 
ever the words ‘I myself saw’ occur, it was in a dream while 
on a voyage.’ Some regard these tales and aggadot as ethical 
and national allegories, while others see them as intimations 
and cryptic sayings (see Maharsha (Samuel Eliezer b. Judah 
*Edels), ad loc.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 1076-78; Bacher, Bab 
Amor, 87-93; idem, Ergaenzungen und Berichtigungen... (1913), 103 


Bacher, Trad, 699, s.v. 
[Abraham Arzi] 


RABBAH BAR HANA (7, Abba bar Hana, e.g., in BM 5:5; 
early third century), Babylonian amora. In Babylon Rabbah 
studied under his uncle, Hiyya (MK 16b), whom he subse- 
quently accompanied to Erez Israel (Mx 21a). Before they left 
to return to Babylon, Hiyya asked the nasi to give Rabbah per- 
mission to decide matters of ritual law, monetary cases, and 
defects in a firstborn animal which could render its slaughter 
permissible. Although such permission was rarely granted, the 
nasi acceded to the request (Sanh. 5a). Rabbah’s closest col- 
league was Ray (TJ, BM 5:7, 10c), in whose company he is found 
both in Erez Israel and in Babylon (MK 21a; Hul. 44b), with 
whom he held halakhic discussions (Hul. 8b), and in whose 
name he transmitted teachings (Shab. 50a; Nid. 47a). It is re- 
lated that when Rabbah was once in mourning and thought 
that he ought not to give his regular lecture, Rav said, “We have 
learned, ‘if the public have need of him, he does not refrain” 
(MK 21a). Little is known of Rabbah’s personal life, other than 
that he traded in wine (BM 83a, see Dik. Sof. ibid.) and that 
his wife died before him (BB 52a). His only known pupil was 
Hananel (MK 19a). Rabbah b. Hana is frequently confused with 
*Rabbah b. Bar Hana who, some believe, was his son. They can 
be distinguished only by context and chronology. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot. 


RABBAH BAR HUNA (in Tj, Abba bar Huna or Bar bar 
Huna; d. 322 c.£.), Babylonian amora. Rabba was a disciple 
of both Samuel (Er. 49a), and Rav (BB 136b), in whose names 
he transmitted sayings and decisions (Ber. 25a; Shab. 97a). His 
main teacher, however, was his father, Huna (Mel. 15b), the 
head of the academy at Sura (cf. Git. 35a). His father urged 
him to attend Hisda’s lectures diligently. Initially, however, 
Rabbah found some of the matters discussed (such as per- 
sonal hygiene) alien to his earnest nature (Shab. 82a). Only 
in later life did he develop a close association with Hisda, and 
served with him as a judge (Shab. 10a). Indeed, his eventual 
respect for Hisda was such that he accepted his advice not to 
introduce the Decalogue in the statutory daily prayers (Ber. 
12a; see Dik. Sof. thereto). He publicly acknowledged Hisda’s 
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correction of another of his decisions, instructing his amora 
to deliver a discourse on the theme that “no one can fully un- 
derstand the words of the Torah until he has been mistaken 
in their interpretation” (Git. 43a). The two are also known to 
have studied aggadah together (Pes. 110a; 1174; Sot. 39a). 

After Hisda’s death Rabbah was appointed head of the 
academy of Sura (Iggeret Sherira Gaon, p. 82). Rabbah was 
particularly friendly with the exilarch, frequenting his home 
(Shab. 157b, Suk. 10b, etc.), and the exilarch used to address 
halakhic queries to him (Shab. 115b). Nevertheless, Rabbah in- 
sisted on his complete independence of him, and in a dispute 
with the members of the exilarch’s household, he emphasized 
that he had received authority to act as judge from his father 
and not from the exilarch, and was therefore not bound by 
their views (Sanh. 5a). Rabbah was distinguished by his piety 
(Shab. 31a-b), and by his modesty which his colleague Rava 
once prayed that he might emulate (mK 28a). Among his max- 
ims and sayings are many which stress this virtue: “An insolent 
person is considered a transgressor” (Taan. 7b). He also taught 
that he who possesses knowledge of the Torah but is without 
the fear of God is like a steward who, although in possession 
of the inner keys of the treasure house, is unable to gain access 
to it, because he does not possess the outer keys (Shab. 31a-b). 
He also said: “When a man loses his temper, even the Divine 
Presence is unimportant in his eyes” (Ned. 22b). Rabbah died 
in Babylon, but his remains were taken to Erez Israel, where 
funeral orations were delivered for him (MK 25b). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Bab Amor, 62f.; Hyman, Toledot, 
1071-74. 


RABBAH BAR NAHAMANI (c. 270-330; d. 321/22 accord- 
ing to Iggeret R. Sherira Gaon, ed. by B.M. Lewin (1921), 87; 
according to Hyman c. 260-340), Babylonian amora. Rabbah 
was the scion of a priestly family, which traced its lineage to 
the high priest Eli (RH 18a). He studied under *Huna at Sura, 
and under *Judah b. Ezekiel at Pumbedita (Er. 17a). To such an 
extent did Huna respect him that he seldom decided a ques- 
tion of importance without consulting him (Git. 27a; BM 18b; 
BB 172b, et al.). On one occasion his contemporaries in Erez 
Israel suggested that he join them and study under *Johanan, 
maintaining that he would learn more with a guide than by 
studying by himself (Ket. 111a). From Nedarim 59a, it would 
appear that he took their advice, although Bacher maintains 
that he never left Babylonia. He certainly spent most of his life 
in Babylonia, where his most constant colleague was Joseph 
(BB 114a). Rabbah’s main interest was in the halakhah, and he 
was renowned for his interpretation of the Mishnah and for 
his elucidation and clarification of the apparent contradic- 
tions contained in various texts. He was particularly versed 
in the regulations concerning ritual purity, in which he was 
regarded as an authority (BM 86a). Whereas Joseph's ency- 
clopedic knowledge of traditions earned him the title “Sinai,” 
Rabbah was known as oker harim (“uprooter of mountains”), 
for his exceptionally skillful dialectic ability (Ber. 64a.). Only 
ten aggadic sayings are quoted in his name (e.g., Shab. 64a; 
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Pes. 68b; Meg. 15b; et al.), and there is no foundation for the 
statement of Abraham ibn Daud in the Sefer ha-Kabbalah 
that he was the author of such aggadic compilations as Gen- 
esis Rabbah. 

Judah's death left the post of the head of the academy 
of Pumbedita vacant. Joseph declined the office, whereupon 
Rabbah was elected. He held the post for 22 years, until his 
death (Ber. 64a; Iggeret R. Sherira Gaon, 85-86), and under 
his leadership the academy achieved its greatest renown. The 
number of regular students rose to 400 (Ket. 106a), and during 
the *kallah months of Adar and Elul, the audiences numbered 
12,000 (BM 86a). Rabbah’s own contribution as a teacher was 
significant. He used to put his audience in a receptive mood 
by beginning his lectures with witty aphorisms and interest- 
ing anecdotes (Shab. 30b), and he would frequently invite 
comment on paradoxical halakhot and deliberately captious 
decisions (Ber. 33b). However, although highly esteemed by 
scholars, he was intensely disliked by the members of the 
Pumbedita community, whose behavior he frequently and 
severely denounced (Shab. 153a and Rashi ibid.). 

Little is known of his private life other than that he was 
poor. The Talmud explicitly contrasts his poverty with Hisda’s 
comfortable economic position (MK 28a). Rabbah died in 
tragic circumstances. Charged with aiding his large audi- 
ences to avoid paying poll tax during the kallah months, Rab- 
bah was forced to flee the bailiffs who had been sent to seize 
him. He wandered about in the vicinity of Pumbedita, and 
it was there, in a thicket, that his body was ultimately found 
(BM 86a; Iggeret R. Sherira Gaon 78-87). According to the 
aggadah, it was on that day that the Heavenly Academy was 
debating whether, if the bright spot appeared after the white 
hair (cf. Lev. 13:1-3), the leper was clean or unclean. The Al- 
mighty maintained that he was clean, the Heavenly Academy 
that he was unclean. Rabbah was asked for his opinion, and, 
as he called out “Clean, clean,” he expired. At that moment, a 
heavenly voice was heard to declare, “Happy art thou, O Rab- 
bah b. Nahamani, whose body is pure, and whose soul has 
departed in purity” (BM 86a). According to Rosh Ha-Shanah 
18a (MK 28a) he was only 40 years old at his death. However, 
this figure is unacceptable on chronological grounds and has 
generally been emended to 60. He was survived by a son also 
called Rabbah (Shab. 123a). “Abbaye, who grew up in his house 
(Ber. 48a), was his nephew and pupil. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Halevy, Dorot, 2 (1923), 435-40; Hyman, 
Toledot. 


RABBAH BEN AVUHA, Babylonian amora of the second 
half of the third century c.z. Rabbah’s first teacher was Rav, 
in whose name he transmitted many sayings (Shab. 129b; Er. 
85a). After the latter’s death, he continued his studies at Sam- 
uel’s academy at Nehardea. When Nehardea was destroyed in 
259 by the Palmyrenes, he moved to Mahoza, where he was 
appointed a judge (Yev. 115b) and head of the academy (Shab. 
59b). According to Sherira Gaon he was of the family of the 
exilarch, and Sherira himself claimed to be a descendant of 


RABBAH BEN SHILAH 


his (Iggeret R. Sherira Gaon, ed. by B.M. Lewin (1921), 82). The 
Talmud (Ber. 21a; BM 91b) records halakhic decisions in his 
name. He, however, stated that his knowledge extended only 
to four orders of the Mishnah (according to Rashi, Moed, 
Nashim, Nezikin, and Kodashim; not Zeraim and Tohorot; 
but according to tosafot, the reference is to those four orders 
in the Tosefta; Bm 114b). A legendary account is given of the 
manner in which Rabbah was miraculously relieved of his 
poverty. He was privileged to meet the prophet Elijah, and 
to discuss halakhah with him. Elijah gave him some leaves 
from paradise which, although discarded by Rabbah (in order 
not to consume his portion in the world to come), left such a 
pleasant fragrance on his robe, that he sold it for 12,000 de- 
narii (BM 114a-b). 

He had a son named R. Kamma (Er. 3a); however his 
main pupil and (probably) his son-in-law was R. Nahman (b. 
Jacob), who transmits many of his sayings (Yev. 8ob). Among 
his teachings were that the commandment to love one’s neigh- 
bor as oneself (Lev. 19:18) applies even in the execution of a 
criminal, and is fulfilled by granting him as easy a death as 
possible (Ket. 37b). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 1070-71. 


RABBAH BEN SHILAH (fl. late third early fourth century 
c.E.), Babylonian amora. His teacher was Hisda (Shab. 81a). 
Because of his aversion to bribery, Rabbah declared a judge 
unfit to try a case involving neighbors from whom he had 
borrowed anything (Ket. 105b). He was quick to defend oth- 
ers. According to an aggadah, Elijah appeared to Rabbah on 
one occasion, and told him that God mentions halakhot in 
the name of the sages but not in that of R. Meir, because he 
had been taught by *Elisha b. Avuyah who had denied the ex- 
istence of God. Rabbah said to Elijah: “Meir found a pome- 
granate, ate the fruit, and threw away the peel,” i.e., he had 
extracted only what was good from Elisha’s teachings, where- 
upon Elijah replied that henceforward God would mention 
Meir’s name (Hag. 15b). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 1083-84; Bacher, Bab Amor, 


140-1. 
[Moshe Beer] 


RABBAH TOSFA‘AH (middle of the fifth century), Babylo- 
nian amora. He was a pupil of *Ravina (1) (Suk. 32a; BK 119a), 
and a colleague of the latter’s nephew, *Ravina (11) (Yev. 75b; 
MK 4a). He succeeded Mar Bar Rav Ashi as head of the Sura 
Academy, a position he held for six years until his death in 
474 (Ibn Daud, Book of Tradition, 36). Although among the 
last of the amoraim, he still gave original rulings. He declared 
a child legitimate although born to a woman whose husband 
had gone overseas 12 months before the birth, assuming that 
a pregnancy may extend as long as that period (Yev. 80b; for 
another example see Ber. 50a). Some claim that his name, 
Tosfa‘ah (“the amplifier”), reflects the activity of making addi- 
tions of brief, explanatory remarks, through which he clarified 
talmudic themes and decided between the conflicting opin- 
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ions of earlier amoraim (Halevy, Dorot, 3 (1923), 19; but see 

H. Albeck, in: Sinai, Sefer Yovel (1958), 72). He is in fact men- 

tioned by name in the Talmud only in nine places. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 1086f.; H. Albeck, Mavo 


la-Talmudim (1969), 448. 
[Aaron Rothkoff] 


RABBANITES, name and definition current from approxi- 
mately the tenth century applied to Jews accepting the Oral 
Law (Torah she-be-al peh) as binding and normative in the 
same degree as Scripture (Torah she-bi-khetav). As with many 
party definitions the term is used with pride by the Rabban- 
ites themselves and with derision and contempt by their op- 
ponents the *Karaites. 


RABBATH-AMMON (Rabbah; Heb. 772, Ji¥ 712 031), the 
capital of the Ammonites, present-day Amman, capital of 
the Hashemite Kingdom of *Jordan. The earliest settlement, 
dating from the Chalcolithic period until the end of the early 
Bronze Age (c. 2200 B.C.E.), was centered on a sacred rock 
on the acropolis. After a gap, occupation was resumed with 
the establishment of the Ammonite kingdom. Its strong for- 
tifications prevented its capture by the Israelites (Josh. 13:25). 
The bedstead of the giant *Og, king of Bashan, in Rabbath- 
Ammon is mentioned in the Bible (Deut. 3:11). In the time of 
David, Joab captured the “royal city” and the “city of waters” 
(probably the acropolis and the water installations in the val- 
ley below), but he postponed conquest of the entire city until 
David’s arrival (11 Sam. 11-12; cf. 1 Chron. 20:1). Shobi, the son 
of Nahash (an Ammonite king) of Rabbath-Ammon, succored 
David when he fled before Absalom (11 Sam. 17:27-29). Soon 
after David's death, however, the city again became the capi- 
tal of an independent kingdom, and it is denounced as such 
by the prophets Amos (1:14), Jeremiah (49:2-3), and Ezekiel 
(21:25; 25:5). Remains of tombs and temples containing figu- 
rines and seals inscribed in Ammonite have been found there. 
The main temple was erected over the “sacred” rock on the 
acropolis. 

In the Hellenistic period, Rabbath-Ammon was again a 
flourishing city and was known as Philadelphia in honor of 
Ptolemy 11 and his wife Arsinoe. It was besieged and taken by 
Antiochus 111 in 218 B.c.£. by a stratagem similar to that used 
earlier by *Joab (see 1 Chron. 19:10ff.). The city successfully 
resisted Alexander Yannai under its ruler Zeno Cotylas. It be- 
came a city of the *Decapolis in Roman times and later devel- 
oped into a great and prosperous center of the caravan trade in 
Provincia Arabia. It was mentioned by Eusebius (Onom. 146). 
It was captured by the Arabs in 635 and became the capital of 
the Belga district. A Jewish community existed there in the 
11th_2t» centuries, as is known from the Scroll of *Abiathar. 
In the time of the Crusaders, Rabbath-Ammon, then known 
as Ahamant, was temporarily in the possession of the prince 
of Transjordan. It was subsequently abandoned until reset- 
tled by Circassians in 1878, who were relocated there by the 
Ottoman Turks. In 1921 it became the capital of the emirate 
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of Transjordan and later of the Hashemite Kingdom of Jor- 
dan. Its population, greatly increased by Palestinian refugees, 
numbered approximately 200,000 in 1970. By 2006 its popu- 
lation was over 1.7 million. 

The site was surveyed and photographed by a British 
team led by C. Warren in 1867 for the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. Since then Amman was frequently visited by scholars 
and explorers, notably by H.C. Butler in 1921. In 1927 an Italian 
expedition directed by G. Guidi worked at the site; the excava- 
tions continued in 1929-33 under the direction of R. Bartoc- 
cini. From 1945 G.L. Harding investigated Amman on behalf 
of the Department of Antiquities, and in 1966 J.B. Hennessy 
excavated the Late Bronze Age temple on behalf of the British 
School of Archaeology in Jerusalem. Numerous excavations 
have taken place in recent years in Amman, particularly in 
the area of the acropolis/citadel (Jebel Qala). 
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[Michael Avi- Yonah / Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


RABBI, RABBINATE. The title rabbi is derived from the 
noun rav, which in biblical Hebrew means “great” and does 
not occur in the Bible; in its later sense in mishnaic Hebrew, 
however, the word rav means a master as opposed to a slave 
(e.g., “does a slave rebel against his rav” - Ber. 10a; “It is like a 
slave who filled a cup for his rav and he poured the water over 
his face” - Suk. 2:9). It was only during the tannaitic period, 
in the generation after Hillel, that it was employed as a title 
for the sages. The passage in the New Testament (Matt. 23:7) 
in which the Scribes and Pharisees are criticized because they 
“love... to be called of men, Rabbi, Rabbi” probably reflects 
the fact of its recent introduction. The word “rabbi” therefore 
means literally “my master,’ although the Sephardim point it 
and pronounce it ribbi, the suffix therefore not being a pro- 
nominal one. In any case it lost its significance, and rabbi be- 
came simply the title accorded to a sage. Since the title was 
accorded only to those who had been properly ordained, and 
such ordination was not granted in talmudic times outside 
Erez Israel (see Semikhah), it was not borne by the Babylo- 
nian sages (the amoraim) who adopted, or were granted, the 
alternative title of rav. In the Talmud, therefore, the title rabbi 
refers either to a tanna or to a Palestinian amora, while rav 
refers to a Babylonian amora. The rabbi of the Talmud was 
therefore completely different from the present-day holder of 
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the title. The talmudic rabbi was an interpreter and expounder 
of the Bible and the Oral Law, and almost invariably had an 
occupation whence he derived his livelihood. It was only in 
the Middle Ages that the rabbi became - in addition to, or in- 
stead of, the interpreter and decisor of the law — the teacher, 
preacher, and spiritual head of the Jewish congregation or 
community, and it is with this meaning of the word that this 
article deals. For the talmudic rabbi see Sages. In modern us- 
age the word “rabbi” in Hebrew has sometimes become the 
equivalent of “mister.” Thus every Jew called up to the read- 
ing of the Torah is invited to do so as “Rabbi So-and-So the 
son of Rabbi So-and-So,” and for the rabbi as spiritual head 
the title ha-rav is employed. 

[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 
Middle Ages 
In medieval times, the title ha-rav denoted great scholarly 
standing and social reputation unconnected with the hierar- 
chical structure of the yeshivot and geonim. In this sense it ap- 
pears, for example, in various letters of the 10-12" centuries, 
and in the Chronicle of Ahimaaz is used to describe the myste- 
rious Aaron, while the chronicler Abraham ibn Daud employs 
these terms and their derivatives to define the generations of 
scholars - rabbanim - after the death of Hai Gaon. Relatively 
early in these centuries, the term rabbanim (now translated 
into English as Rabbanites) came to designate the mainstream 
of Orthodoxy in Judaism, which based itself on the author- 
ity of the Talmud and the geonim, as against the minority of 
the Karaites. Centralistic tendencies in the leadership of the 
gaonate and exilarchs are revealed in the tendency for one of 
these institutions to appoint from above the scholar who led 
the local community and in the main carried out the func- 
tions of judge (dayyan), bringing with him as his letter of ap- 
pointment a “writ of judgeship” (pitka de-dayyanuta). What is 
known of their actual functioning, however, shows both that 
such appointees were in reality much more than judges only 
and that in fact local opinion had a say in their appointment. 
By the end of the 10 and beginning of the 11" century there 
were more and more cases of open local election by the com- 
munity of a spiritual and moral leader. 

Through their social functions rabbi and rabbinate car- 
ried over into the Middle Ages a medley of concepts and at- 
titudes, the active elements being scholarship, judgeship, so- 
cial-spiritual leadership, and example. A certain measure of 
religious authority attached to the concept of rabbi and to 
his person, deriving from the authority invested in the ge- 
onic academies and the outlook of their scholars, and also 
from the distant memories of the supreme authority of the 
mishnaic rabbi ordained by semikhah - the ordination of an- 
cient times. These titles and designations never carried with 
them priestly or semi-priestly authority or functions. Prayer 
and leading in prayer, blessing of the people, and officiating 
in marriage and burial ceremonies never became an integral 
part of the conception of rabbinical office until the beginning 
of the 19 century, with the Reform movement. Some rabbis 
led in prayer and blessed the people, but until modern times 
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this was no more than a matter of personal inclination. The 
supervision of marriage, and even more so of divorce pro- 
ceedings, became an integral part of the rabbinic office, both 
because the payment for performing such functions became 
part of the stipend of the local rabbi, and because legal acu- 
men was required, especially in the case of divorce. It would 
seem that from its earliest days preaching to the people was 
an integral part of the rabbinic function, the rabbi being both 
the authoritative scholarly expositor of law and morals, and 
the moral and spiritual leader of the people. At certain times 
and in certain regions scholarly exposition was regarded as the 
main part of preaching, while in others moral exhortation was 
seen as its main burden; both elements were always present in 
rabbinical preaching, though in varying proportions. 

The weakening of centralistic institutions, as well as the 
continuing growth of Jewish communities in countries which 
had never known such leadership, increasingly augmented the 
importance of the local rabbi. Although the activities of many 
rabbis are known, in most cases neither income nor status 
are clearly apparent. Over the years the ideal has developed 
of the scholarly charisma of the rabbi asserting itself without 
recourse to official definitions. Ideally all rabbis are equal as 
officeholders; the only hierarchy ideally obtaining between 
them is that of personal intellectual and moral preeminence. 

The office of rabbi was originally an honorary one on the 
principle that the Torah had to be taught free of charge. It was 
not until the 14" century that there is the first clear evidence 
of a rabbi receiving emoluments. When Simeon b. Zemah 
Duran fled from the anti-Jewish riots in Spain in 1391 and ar- 
rived in Algiers the local community wished to appoint him 
as rabbi. He pleaded inability to accept as he was penniless 
and had to earn a livelihood. In order to enable him to accept 
the position, a formula was worked out whereby instead of a 
salary for his services he was to receive sekhar battalah, i.e., 
compensation for loss of time due to his preoccupation with 
his rabbinic office. This remained the legal basis in Jewish law 
for a rabbi receiving a salary, even though in the modern pe- 
riod the rabbi’s salary is generally regarded as in the category 
of a professional wage with contracts written between rabbis 
and their congregations. 

In outward recognition of such preeminence, the vari- 
ous communities applied to a particular local rabbi for his 
personal responsa on different legal and theoretical matters. 
He would thus be given, de facto and personally, the author- 
ity vested in the geonim ex officio. 

In both Ashkenazi and Sephardi centers rulers became 
aware relatively early of this new development in Jewish so- 
ciety. In the story of the Four Captives, Abraham ibn Daud 
describes the satisfaction of a local ruler in late tenth-century 
Muslim Spain, at having a scholarly Jewish authority in his 
country, independent of the geonim in Baghdad. The office 
of the rab de la corte in Castille and Arraby moor in Portu- 
gal, as well as appointments known from the 13" century of a 
Jewish Hochmeister for some regions of the German Empire 
(see, e.g., Meir Baruch of Rothenburg), and also similar ap- 
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pointments in France - all are related phenomena. They are 
manifestations both of the gradual institutionalization of the 
office of rabbi, and of the attempts by rulers and community 
leaders to structure a formal and fixed hierarchy out of fluid 
relationships based on scholarly and personal charisma. The 
responsa of the Sephardi Isaac b. Sheshet Perfet disclose a 
conflict surrounding the appointment to the office of rabbi 
of France in the 14" century, while other contemporary writ- 
ings reveal the views of the Ashkenazi scholar Meir ha-Levi 
of Vienna on the nature of the rabbinate. All demand proven 
and attested knowledge, as well as integrity and excellence 
in character and conduct; and on these grounds candidates 
are approved and disqualified. The Ashkenazi scholar reveals 
a conception of a well-defined written diploma attesting to 
the knowledge and qualifications for a rabbi - the so-called 
semikhah diploma. For about a century - mainly in the 15" - 
Ashkenazi rabbis were titled manhig (“leader”), which shows 
their centrality in community life at that time. Sephardi so- 
ciety had its own ways of attesting these qualifications, with- 
out instituting such a diploma (see below). When Sephardim 
and Ashkenazim came in close contact after the expulsion 
from the Iberian Peninsula (1492-97), the institution of this 
diploma became a bone of contention, as is evidenced in the 
writings of Isaac Abrabanel. Ironically enough, the abortive 
attempt to resurrect the semikhah, made in 1538 by Jacob Be- 
rab and enthusiastically accepted by Joseph Caro, served to 
strengthen the Ashkenazi type of semikhah diploma and the 
medieval line of development of the office of rabbi, and also 
gave impetus to the development of the Shulhan Arukh, the 
combined work of Joseph Caro and the Ashkenazi-Polish 
Moses Isserles (who was himself a royal appointee to the cen- 
tral rabbinate in Poland). 

From the 14" century onward there emerged the concept 
of one rabbi for one locality - the mara de-atra (“the master of 
the locality”). Other scholars in his community were to submit 
to his authority, ex officio, a concept that took a long time to 
establish. In Poland-Lithuania of the 16*—-17' centuries rab- 
binical office was linked to being a rosh yeshivah, thereby de- 
riving much of its authority and prestige. In its main outline, 
though with various changes in details, this conception of the 
rabbi and his office remains to the present day that which in 
fact dominates the society and communities of Mitnaggedim 
wherever they are found, the religious establishment in the 
State of Israel, and communities of Hungarian and German 
Orthodoxy and Neo-Orthodoxy. In these circles the office and 
conception of the rabbi are those which have emerged from 
the Middle Ages: he is seen as scholar and teacher, judge and 
spiritual leader. His livelihood comes either from a fixed sal- 
ary or from payments for functions performed, or from a 
combination of both. His rights and duties are often defined 
in a ketav rabbanut (letter of appointment to and acceptance 
of the rabbinic office, sometimes written as two separate doc- 
uments), a custom deriving from the late Middle Ages. In 
the frame of this traditional rabbinate there have appeared 
in modern times centralistic trends, manifested, e.g., in the 
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British office of chief rabbi for the U.K. and the dominions 
and the Chief Rabbinate in Erez Israel. On the other hand, 
in the huge concentrations of Jewish population in modern 
cities, in the U.S. in particular, the concept of the mara de- 
atra is on the point of vanishing and the rabbi there is mainly 
the rabbi of a synagogue congregation. In regions and com- 
munities where Hasidism prevails, the status and function of 
the rabbi as such have in many ways become subordinate to 
those of the zaddik. 

The Reform movement, with its progressive rejection of 
traditionally received halakhah, has changed the very concept 
of rabbi. The Reform rabbi is judge no longer: he has become 
to a large degree, for the first time in the history of the rab- 
binate, a priest ordering the prayer service and leading it. In 
the U.S. in particular he is also becoming the social and even 
the socialite director of his synagogue congregation. The Con- 
servative wing of Judaism, in particular in the USS., is trying 
to combine both concepts of the rabbinate. 


The Jewish Religious Leadership in the Muslim East 
There is a scarcity of information concerning the religious 
leadership of the early Middle Ages in eastern lands. Extant 
fragments of records pertaining to such leadership date back 
only to the 12" century. Sources become more extensive be- 
ginning in the 16 century, after the expulsion of the Jews 
from Spain, and are found in the responsa of the eastern lands, 
especially from the Ottoman Empire. In this section the re- 
ligious leadership will be discussed starting with the geonic 
era, although the title of “rabbi,” in its usual sense of a scholar 
appointed over a community to decide and teach its religious 
regulations, was not used until the 12" century. 

The geonim served as spiritual heads of the Babylonian or 
Palestinian communities, and in Babylonia they ruled along- 
side the exilarchs, who served as secular heads. The authority 
of the geonim extended over the borders of the Arabian caliph- 
ate due to their religious authority. Previously the exilarch had 
reserved the right to appoint judges, either alone or in consul- 
tation with the gaon. But during the decline of the exilarchate, 
the geonim appointed judges for most of Babylonia, granting 
them a “certificate of justiceship” (pitka de-dayyanuta). 

In Erez Israel the religious head of a community was 
known as a haver (associated member of the Academy) and 
was ordained in the Palestinian academy. The haver served 
as head of the community’s rabbinical court once he had 
been empowered by the head of the academy. The Palestin- 
ian academies granted to ordained scholars the title of haver 
be-Sanhedrin ha-Gedolah (member of the Great Sanhedrin); 
in Babylonia it was customary to call similar appointees al- 
luf At the same time the title of rav (rabbi) was common in 
Egypt, North Africa, and Spain. 

The decline of the gaonate and the Palestinian Academy 
in the 11" century created some confusion regarding the rab- 
binate as a communal institution. There was no sufficient re- 
ligious authority capable of continuing the traditional ordi- 
nation (semikhah) or appointment of judges. Consequently, 
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ordination was discontinued. In Spain, however, some re- 
ligious heads of communities would grant their students a 
“writ of ordination” (ketav masmikh). Judah ben Barzillai al- 
Bargeloni declared in his Sefer ha-Shetarot that this writ was 
only reminiscent of the ancient ordination and that no actual 
semikhah could be given outside Erez Israel. This type of doc- 
ument, he maintained, was awarded only for the purpose of 
encouraging students. 

In the 1130s R. Joseph ibn Migash ordained Joseph ben 
Mamal by means of a ketav minnui (writ of appointment). 
Maimonides opposed the institution of the professional rabbi 
in the sense of a paid official; he preferred the ideal of the 
scholar who earns his living independently but serves as a 
communal teacher. Even in the geonic period in North Af- 
rica, there were scholars who received “appointments” to the 
rabbinate. R. Hushiel b. Elhanan of Kairouan ordained his son 
Hananel and Nissim b. Jacob b. Nissim (Ibn Shahin). Abra- 
ham ibn Daud mentioned in his Sefer ha-Kabbalah that after 
the deaths of Hananel and Nissim b. Jacob the tradition was 
discontinued, although judges officiated in Mahdia and Qalat 
Hammad without ordination. In the geonic period the title of 
ha-rav ha-rosh (chief rabbi) was widespread in North Africa. 
It was awarded by the academy in Pumbedita to designate the 
head of a famous rabbinical court. 

In Spain the rank of dayyan (judge) was higher than that 
of rabbi. Certain individuals were empowered to punish of- 
fenders and bore the right to judge alone. Important authori- 
ties, such as Maimonides and his father Maimon, were called 
dayyan. The position of dayyan was more highly regarded in 
Spain than in the eastern lands after the expulsion. In those 
countries the hakham (“scholar”) gained prominence, al- 
though the dayyan reserved the right to appoint a hakham or 
to empower even ordinary individuals with the right to judge. 
Two examples are known of appointment of rabbis by the gov- 
ernment in the 14" and 15" centuries: Joseph Sasportas who 
was invested with judicial powers in the kingdom of Tlemcen 
and Isaac b. Sheshet Perfet, who was appointed by the govern- 
ment of Algiers. Isaac b. Sheshet Perfet (second half of the 14» 
century) wrote that in Germany, as well, it was customary to 
award a “writ of ordination,’ although in Spain it was consid- 
ered sufficient if a teacher gave permission to his student to 
act as congregational religious leader. 

The arrival of Spanish and Portuguese refugees in east- 
ern lands aroused a serious conflict concerning “ordination” 
as practiced by the native Ashkenazim and Romaniots. An 
example of this was the controversy about Messer David ben 
Judah Leon, an “ordained” scholar and leader in Jewish edu- 
cation in Avilona (Valona), Albania, in the early 16‘ century. 
Rabbi David Cohen of Corfu supported Leon and stated that 
the method of ordination in use at least served to deter those 
not fit to decide the halakhah. David Cohen himself had re- 
ceived “ordination.” Elijah Mizrahi opposed the Sephardi refu- 
gees who claimed that no one could ordain once the Sanhedrin 
no longer existed. Nonetheless, the Ashkenazim did influence 
some Eastern Sephardi communities to practice “ordination” 
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However the significance of the ordination was completely dif- 
ferent from the Ashkenazi ordination. The responsa cite sev- 
eral examples of writs of appointment containing the phrase 
“yoreh, yoreh, yadin, yadin” (“he will teach, he will judge”), 
sometimes adding “yattir, yattir” (“he will permit”); this was 
the text of ordination customary in the talmudic period. One 
factor which soothed the conflict was the public’s reluctance 
to accept Ashkenazi ordination as an automatic qualification 
for communal leadership. The idea of reinstituting the tradi- 
tional ordination as known in ancient times continued to ex- 
cite scholars until the 16‘ century, when Jacob Berab relied 
on the words of Maimonides in his attempt to ordain certain 
scholars. This act aroused negative reactions and a fresh con- 
flict continued for two generations. 

When the Spanish and Portuguese refugees reached the 
Ottoman Empire, they organized communities according to 
their origins, each preserving its own traditions. Due to the 
absence of ordination, the spiritual leader in these commu- 
nities was mainly called hakham or marbiz Torah (“teacher 
of the Torah”). Other titles in use were dayyan, haver beit ha- 
din, kahin ve-rosh, moreh zedek, and moreh horaah,; these titles 
were not limited to congregational leaders in the strict sense. 
In Erez Israel, Egypt, and Syria, however, the title marbiz Torah 
was replaced by hakham and in North Africa by moreh zedek. 
A rabbi in charge of all or most congregations in a city was 
called ha-rav ha-kolel (“the ‘supreme’ rabbi’). 

The marbiz Torah or hakham was the highest religious 
authority in his district. To qualify for his office he had to be 
expert in all fields of halakhah. He preached publicly on Sab- 
baths and holidays. Frequently he acted as chief controller 
over foundations and bequests and organized the redemption 
of hostages. In small communities he often served as a scribe 
or notary. The marbiz Torah judged in matters of marriage, 
divorce, halizah, and monetary disputes generally alone but 
sometimes joined by two laymen to strengthen the verdict as 
having been passed in a court of three. Claims between people 
of different communities were judged by the marbiz Torah of 
the defendant’s community. He was also responsible for judg- 
ing in matters of ritual fitness and maintaining standards of 
morality in the city. Generally, his office was not inherited. 

The marbiz Torah was usually treated with respect and 
admiration. He was paid an ample wage and honored with set 
marks of etiquette; the congregation stood when he entered 
and allowed him to pass first through the synagogue or street. 
He occupied a fixed seat in the synagogue and when he died 
he was buried with special marks of honor. Certain congre- 
gations purposely left the late leader’s office vacant for a con- 
siderable period to show deference to their loss. 

On the other hand there is record of conflicts between 
the marbiz Torah and members of his congregation. Some- 
times his knowledge of halakhah was questioned or sometimes 
competition between two scholars for the same office would 
cause conflicts or a split in the community; many marbizei 
Torah are known to have been dismissed from their posi- 
tions. An hakham who was disregarded or dishonored could 
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excommunicate his opponents, and sometimes members of 
his congregation took measures to curb his powers of excom- 
munication if used too freely. 

From the late 15” century the Eastern communities felt 
the need for a central rabbinate that would assume the over- 
all religious and administrative leadership that lay beyond 
the province of the local marbizei Torah. In the late 15" and 
early 16" centuries this office had already been filled by the 
two chief rabbis of the Romaniots, Moses Capsali and Eli- 
jah Mizrahi, both in Constantinople, who were called rav 
kolel, ha-rav ha-manhig (“leading rabbi”), or ha-rav ha-gadol 
(“grand rabbi”). They were appointed by the government and 
given a permit known as the hurman to collect Jewish taxes. 
For the privilege of maintaining this office, the community had 
to pay a special tax, known as rav aqchesi (“white (i.e., silver) 
coin for the permit to have a rabbi”). This tax had to be paid 
even in the 17 century long after the office of chief rabbi had 
been discontinued. After the death of Elijah Mizrahi, there was 
no longer any one figure who filled this position; rabbinical 
councils, however, frequently met in various cities on impor- 
tant matters. At this time there was a growing feeling among 
the Sephardim to grant high office to great rabbis of the gen- 
eration. Samuel de Medina was recognized as chief rabbi in 
Salonika, and Jacob Berab filled the same office in Safed. In 
almost every large community there was a rav kolel who was 
not appointed by the government but by the Jews themselves. 
The rav kolel performed all tasks of the marbiz Torah and was 
also head of the rabbinical court or of a yeshivah. Often he 
was called reish mata (Aramaic: “head of the city”). In Izmir 
(Smyrna) it was customary for two chief rabbis to serve si- 
multaneously, one in charge of civil law, the other in charge 
of ritual; both were called ha-rav ha-gadol. Their subordinate 
rabbis were called morei zedek. In this city there was a time 
when four chief rabbis ruled simultaneously. The hakhamim 
devoted all their time to the study of Torah and as such were 
exempt from taxes; an ordinance which fixed this exemption 
was drafted in Jerusalem in the early 16"* century. The exemp- 
tion applied to any hakham rashum (“recorded rabbi”) who 
served as marbiz Torah or filled a spiritual position. 

In other eastern countries, additional titles were awarded 
attesting the outstanding scholarship or eminence of the 
leader. The names navon (“understanding”) or maskil (“wise, 
erudite”) were used generally for young scholars who had ac- 
quired a fair knowledge of halakhah. The term hakham vatik 
(“senior” or “conscientious scholar”), despite its literal mean- 
ing, was also used for younger leaders. The name he-hakham 
ha-shalem was used to distinguish well-known important 
rabbis, marbizei Torah, heads of academies, and rabbinical 
courts. 

Beginning in 1836 the Ottoman regime established the 
office of hakham bashi (head of the rabbis) in Constantinople. 
The incumbent had to be a citizen of the empire. Eventually 
similar offices were established in the capitals of big provinces. 
The exact duties and privileges of the hakham bashi were fixed 
in 1864. The hakham bashi of Constantinople exercised au- 
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thority over all other rabbis in the empire (including the rishon 
le-Zion in Erez Israel). In Egypt the hakham bashi was the only 
authority to decide ritual matters and was accompanied by a 
judge who had the right to sit alone. The Jewish community 
in Erez Israel appointed a chief rabbi known as the rishon le- 
Zion (“first of Zion’). Although this title existed from the 17” 
century, it was not officially recognized until 1842, when the 
incumbent rishon le-Zion was named hakham bashi of Erez 
Israel. In 1874 a hakham bashi was appointed in Tripoli (North 
Africa) and soon the title became so popular that almost every 
North African community had its hakham bashi. 

There were also chief rabbis who were heads of rabbinical 
courts in Tunis, Djerba, in Algeria and Morocco. 

In smaller cities in Morocco, which did not possess rab- 
binical courts, a rabbin délégué was appointed who acted as 
a one-man court and a community representative before the 
government. In Morocco there were some families who re- 
served the dynastic right (serarah) to serve as rabbis and 
judges. No parallel custom is found in any other land. Solei- 
man Kareh was appointed in 1872 hakham bashi of Yemen by 
the Turkish regime. In that country the hakham bashi was the 
highest legal and religious authority. After Kareh the position 
of hakham bashi was held intermittently and for short dura- 
tions. In each village and town in Yemen, the mori served as 
rabbi, judge, and teacher. The Yemenite rabbis earned their 
livings mainly as slaughterers, goldsmiths, and teachers. 


[Leah Bornstein-Makovetsky] 


Modern Period 

Since the emancipation era, the functions of the rabbi, partic- 
ularly in Western countries, have undergone a radical change 
to which various factors contributed. In the first place, the 
governments of the various countries abolished the right of 
jurisdiction previously granted to the Jews in civil law, in con- 
sequence of which the function of the rabbi as judge in civil 
litigation and the need to study Hoshen Mishpat (the Jewish 
civil code) for practical purposes no longer existed. Moreover, 
even matters of ritual and matrimonial law which remained 
within the sphere of Jewish jurisdiction were dealt with, in 
these countries, not by the individual rabbi, but by a central 
bet din, these functions being fulfilled by the dayyan. In the 
second place, with the entry of the Jews into general life the 
need became increasingly felt for the rabbis to be equipped 
with a wider knowledge than was regarded as necessary for 
the medieval rabbi in the Jewish community, in both Jewish 
spheres — Jewish history, literature, homiletics, and Juedische 
Wissenschaft generally - and in purely secular branches. This 
need, felt internally, was powerfully reinforced when the gov- 
ernments of various countries, commencing with Emperor 
Franz Joseph in Austria in 1848 and extending to other coun- 
tries, demanded a certain standard of general education as a 
condition of recognizing rabbis. When the existing yeshivot 
refused to countenance any change in their traditional syl- 
labus, which was almost wholly confined to Talmud and the 
codes, the need was met by the establishment of rabbinical 
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seminaries which provided a comprehensive curriculum of 
Jewish studies (with a lessened stress on Talmud and codes), 
which was generally supplemented by a university education. 
The modern rabbi, whether Orthodox, Conservative, or Re- 
form, was largely the product of these institutions. A major 
transformation in the makeup of the rabbinate in liberal de- 
nominations (Reform, Conservative, and Reconstructionist) 
from the 1970s into the 21° century has been the ordination 
of women. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE RABBI. The function of the modern 
rabbi varied somewhat in the various countries according to 
local conditions. Thus in England he approximated until re- 
cently more to the cantor than in any other country. His of- 
ficial title in the United Synagogue was “minister-preacher,” 
while his colleague was the “minister-reader,’ both sharing the 
conduct of the weekly and Sabbath services and the reading 
of the Torah. In England, France, and Germany the wearing 
of canonicals was obligatory, while in France the organiza- 
tional aspects of the rabbinate was largely determined by the 
Consistory. Nevertheless there are general lines of similar- 
ity which applied equally to all. Preaching, of course in the 
vernacular, occupied a place of prime importance, out of all 
proportion to the old-fashioned rabbi who generally limited 
his public discourses to two halakhic-aggadic addresses per 
year (see Preaching). The modern rabbi was expected to de- 
vote much of his time to pastoral work, establishing a personal 
bond between himself and his congregants, visiting the sick, 
officiating at benei mitzvahs, marriages, funerals, and houses 
of mourning as a matter of course. He was expected to take 
part in all social, educational, and philanthropic activities 
of the congregation. Above all he was looked to as the spokes- 
man of the Jewish community to the larger community, 
though the extent of this participation varied in different 
countries, being most extensive in the United States. The in- 
fluence of the larger denominations, particularly the Protes- 
tant Church, was marked. Until recent times in England it was 
de rigueur for the rabbi to wear a clerical collar, while the garb 
of the French rabbi in synagogue was identical with that of 
the Protestant pastor. In England Chief Rabbis Adler and 
Hertz donned the gaiters and the silk hat with cockade of 
the Anglican bishop at official functions. Recent years have 
witnessed a departure from those models to a considerable 
extent, and a closer proximation to those of the old school, 
partly under the influence of the yeshivot and the revival of 
Orthodoxy. 

In England particularly, as in the countries which consti- 
tuted the British Empire for which it served as a model, it was 
not even regarded as essential that the rabbi should acquire the 
rabbinical diploma (it was actually forbidden by Chief Rabbi 
Herman Adler, who essayed to establish the principle that he 
was the only rabbi for the British Empire) and the title “rev- 
erend” was coined for them. This situation changed consider- 
ably, but a student of Jews College still graduates and is quali- 
fied to accept a position on obtaining the minister’s diploma, 
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which is less than the rabbinical diploma and carries with it 
the title “reverend.” In all other countries, without exception, 
and among Reform and Conservative, as well as Orthodox, the 
only title borne by the spiritual leader is rabbi, apart from the 
Sephardi congregations where he is called Haham (hakham). 
In England, France, and South Africa, in which the various 
congregations are united in one roof organization, the rabbi 
tended more and more to become a local congregational func- 
tionary, the chief rabbi alone representing the community as 
a whole both in religious matters and vis-a-vis the non-Jew- 
ish world. In the United States (see below) and Canada, where 
the tendency is for each congregation to be an independent 
unit, his sphere of activities was much wider. In the United 
States, Canada, and England, and in other countries where 
yeshivah education developed, a return to the old conception 
of the classic Eastern European rabbi in appearance, outlook, 
and function is apparent within limited pockets of strict Or- 
thodox Judaism. 

Jacqueline Tabick, the first female rabbi in the United 
Kingdom, was ordained in 1975 by Leo Baeck College, an 
institution under the joint sponsorship of the Reform Syna- 
gogues of Great Britain and the Union of Liberal and Progres- 
sive Synagogues. 

[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 
Germany 
Some special features characterized the German rabbinate un- 
til the Holocaust. In the debates on emancipation the question 
of the training and functions of the rabbis played an important 
part. In Prussia, which had the largest number of Jews, succes- 
sive legislation beginning with the “Religionsedikt” of 1788 to 
the community law of 1847, had more or less ignored the po- 
sition of the rabbi, leaving it to the communities whether to 
appoint rabbis at all, and if they did, they were shorn of their 
traditional authority, becoming mere functionaries, whose 
opinion in religious matters could be ignored by the lay lead- 
ers. Opinions given by prominent Jews such as Gumpert, 
Muhr, Rubo, and even Zunz had declared the rabbinical of- 
fice to be altogether dispensable; rabbis were considered mere 
“Kauscherwaechters” (Kashrut Supervisors) and protests to 
the contrary remained ineffective. Their rabbinical jurisdiction 
had been abolished in 1811 (in Altona-Schleswig-Holstein as 
late as 1863) and when the last chief rabbi of Berlin, Hirschel 
Lewin, appointed under the “General Juden Reglement” of 
1750, died in 1800, his position was not filled again. Yet rab- 
bis of the old school were in positions of religious authority 
to the middle of the century, such as Akiva Eger (d. 1837) and 
his son Solomon (d. 1852) in Posen. The Law of 1847 required 
government confirmation of rabbinical appointments, though 
they were not considered public functionaries. The constitu- 
tion of the Bismarckian Reich gave rabbis equal status with 
Christian clergy in some respects. States like Hanover, Elec- 
toral Hesse, and Schleswig-Holstein, which were later incor- 
porated in Prussia, retained their previously adopted Jewish 
community organization in which rabbis had the official status 
of Landrabbiner, Provinzialrabbiner, etc. Even where rabbis 
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possessed no legal status, they were in fact recognized as the 
representatives and spokesmen of the Jewish faith and com- 
munity, sat on the advisory educational boards, were given 
chaplaincy commissions, etc. In most other German states 
the new laws regulating the life of Jewish communities (Ba- 
varia, 1813; Wurtemberg, 1828; Baden, 1809; grand-duchy of 
Hesse, 1841) recognized the official position of rabbis provid- 
ing for offices of Landrabbiner, Konferenzrabbiner, Bezirks- 
rabbiner or just local rabbis, regulating their qualifications, 
duties, emoluments, garb, etc. In several of these states they 
had to face examinations before specially appointed govern- 
ment boards. The new type of rabbi who emerged spoke High 
German and possessed besides rabbinical training a higher 
and often university education. This was not limited to Liberal 
and Reform rabbis; it applied to the Orthodox rabbinate as 
well as exemplified by such men as J. Ettlinger, I. Bernays, M. 
Sachs, S.R. Hirsch, and A. Hildesheimer. The transition from 
the new to the old was not without struggle as shown by the 
controversy about A. Geiger’s appointment in Breslau. The 
emerging Wissenschaft des Judentums was both creative of 
and created by this modern type of rabbi. At first, at least, their 
individual and collective authority within the community was 
paramount, while rabbinical conferences and synods were 
shaping a new non-Orthodox Judaism. Rabbinical seminar- 
ies of the three main religious trends (Breslau, Hildesheimer, 
and Hochschule) trained these modem rabbis. Their students 
could not always be clearly classified. Orthodox ones could 
be found at Breslau and the Hochschule, while some non- 
Orthodox rabbis qualified at the Hildesheimer Seminary. A 
large part of the future rabbis hailed from Germany’s eastern 
provinces or from East European countries where they had 
received the traditional yeshivah training. Toward the end of 
the 19" century and after World War 1 new yeshivot (the last 
of the old yeshivot was closed in 1865) were established in Ger- 
many itself, while some rabbinical students enrolled in eastern 
yeshivot. This raised both the qualifications and standing of 
the Orthodox rabbinate. 

With this went a general lowering of their status and au- 
thority, with the lay leadership, qualified by mere professional 
or financial success, in the ascendancy. Most rabbis were no 
longer given a “call,” but had to apply for advertised positions. 
They were now officials rather than leaders, without a vote and 
even a voice on their communities’ administration. Even by 
1922 there was only one congregation in Germany on whose 
board the rabbi had a seat and later became its chairman. Vig- 
orous protests from within the rabbinate were of no avail. Only 
the Nazi persecutions brought about some belated change. 

The rabbi usually taught at the community's religious 
school as well as to Jewish pupils in the state high schools. 
Adult education emerged gradually after World War 1 and 
became an important function in the Nazi period. Public re- 
lations with the non-Jewish community, such as lecturing, 
participation in public functions and social and educational 
work in general, occupied a considerable part of the rabbi’s 
time. His relations to his congregation were regulated by pri- 
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vate contract; his salary was usually adequate for maintaining 
a middle-class standard of living, incidental fees being paid 
into the community’s funds. 

In the larger communities with several synagogues a di- 
vision developed between the community rabbi and the syna- 
gogue rabbi. In many parts of Germany, where rural, rabbi-less 
communities survived in great number, district rabbis, with 
their seat in state or provincial capitals, were in charge of their 
religious needs. Even after 1918, when the separation of church 
and state had led to the abolition of the 19tt-century laws, the 
titles of Oberrabiner, Landesrabbiner, or Provinzialrabbiner 
survived as a historical relic, without much significance, unless 
it meant the care of rural communities. There was at no time 
a German chief rabbi. When, under the Nazis, Leo Baeck be- 
came president of the Reichsvertretung der deutschen Juden, 
his being a (liberal) rabbi was incidental. 

Regina *Jonas, the first woman to receive rabbinic ordi- 
nation, was a 1930 graduate of the Hochschule fuer die Wisen- 
schaft des Judentums (College of Jewish Studies) in Berlin. She 
received private ordination in 1935 from Max Dienemann, one 
of the rabbinic leaders of German Liberal Judaism. 

From the Franco-Prussian War of 1870 until World War 1, 
many German rabbis served as army chaplains. The needs of 
German Jewry under the Nazi regime produced the office of 
Youth Rabbi; the social - and educational - responsibilities of 
the rabbi in this tragic period increased manifold. 

In 1884 German rabbis united in the “Verband der Rab- 
biner Deutschlands,” which in 1896 became the “Allgemei- 
ner Rabbinerverband in Deutschland,” though some Or- 
thodox rabbis refused to join. The Orthodox, on their side, 
established in 1897 their own “Vereinigung traditionell-ge- 
setzestreuer Rabbiner” while an “Orthodoxer Rabbinerver- 
band” excluded those rabbis who served in “mixed” Reform- 
Orthodox communities. Another source of controversy was 
emerging Zionism; the great majority of German Jews were 
anti-Zionist and their assimilated leaders even more so; a great 
number of rabbis had signed the famous protest against the 
holding of the First Zionist Congress (see Protestrabbiner). 
This led to a head-on conflict with some of the younger rabbis 
who had embraced Zionism, as in the case of Emil Bernard 
Cohn, who was dismissed from his post by the Berlin Jewish 
community board for propagating Zionism. 


[Alexander Carlebach] 


In the US. 

The status and role of the contemporary rabbi in North Amer- 
ica exhibit some unique features which can best be understood 
in the light of the historical development of the synagogue as 
the central institution in the Jewish community. 

The North American cultural and social development 
accepted the concept of differences based on faith, but has re- 
sisted differences based on other criteria. A full treatment of 
this sociological phenomenon can be found in W. Herberg’s 
Protestant-Catholic-Jew (1955). The Eastern European com- 
munity, from which most North American Jews and their 
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ancestors emigrated, was based on ethnic and other national 
minority differences. In the “melting pot” process, allowances 
were made for such concepts as Jewish nationality on the one 
hand, while on the other various ethnic minorities that make 
up the North American community (with the possible grow- 
ing exception of the French-Canadian and the black-Ameri- 
can separatists) assimilated to a cultural climate in which only 
differences of faith are recognized and where each commu- 
nity is given equal status and dignity unrelated to the num- 
ber of its adherents. 

Insofar as earlier immigrant generations attended 
churches and synagogues, they probably preferred those where 
the language and customs of their countries of origin were 
used in worship and pulpit. Norwegian Lutherans attended 
churches where Norwegian was used, Italian Catholics where 
Italian was used. Their children and grandchildren however 
chose to affiliate with a place of worship which was Ameri- 
can in loyalty and composition. The place of worship became 
a center around which gravitated social and cultural activities 
which previously had been the functions of societies and clubs 
of a strong ethnic flavor. In the Jewish community particu- 
larly, many of the functions previously performed by Hebrew 
communal schools, Zionist youth movements, philanthropic 
activities, and social action committees, became increasingly 
centered in the synagogue which developed into the compre- 
hensive Jewish Center. The latter often was the only function- 
ing Jewish institution in the community with adequate build- 
ing, constituency, and professional leadership. Besides being 
spiritual leader, interpreter of Jewish law, and preacher, the 
rabbi tended more and more to become the senior Jewish pro- 
fessional in the community. This was equally true of the rabbi 
of a Conservative, Orthodox, Reform, or unaffiliated congre- 
gation. He came to interpret the Jewish tradition not only to 
the members of his congregation, but also to their Christian 
neighbors. He had to assume responsibility for all aspects of 
Jewish education. National and international Jewish organi- 
zations looked to him for influence. During the first decades 
of this century, the Reform rabbi tended to represent the total 
Jewish community to its neighbors. This function later came 
to be performed by rabbis of all denominations. The field of 
counseling has become a part of the modern rabbi’s school- 
ing. In the U.S. both the Reform and Conservative rabbini- 
cal training schools include courses in pastoral psychiatry for 
their students. These institutions also maintain pastoral psy- 
chiatry centers for research, marriage counseling, etc. 

In recent years, the modern rabbi has played an increas- 
ing role in the general field of human relations or civil rights, 
and organizations dealing with them as a general rule increas- 
ingly tend to have a rabbi either on their staff or as an elected 
president. For example, the American Jewish Congress has al- 
most invariably elected a rabbi as president, after the election 
of Stephen Wise, its first rabbi president. One of the reasons 
is that when they participate in government or communal af- 
fairs, they often prefer that a rabbi represent them since their 
counterparts are likely to be Protestant or Catholic clergymen. 
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ASCH, SHOLEM (1880-1957), Yiddish novelist and drama- 
tist. Born in Kutno, Poland, to parents from scholarly Ortho- 
dox families, he was educated in traditional Jewish schools 
until the age of 17. He began to learn German with the aid of 
Moses Mendelssohn's Hebrew-alphabet German translation of 
the Psalms, later learning the Roman alphabet and immersing 
himself in German classics and Hebrew Haskalah literature. 
His parents’ subsequent suspicions of heresy led him to move 
to the home of relatives in a Polish village, where he taught the 
children Torah. He later earned his living by writing letters 
for illiterate people in the town of Wioclawek. Influenced by 
Hebrew, Yiddish, Russian, Polish, and German, Asch tried his 
hand at literary composition and, in 1900, took his first liter- 
ary efforts (in Hebrew) to Warsaw where I.L. *Peretz advised 
him to concentrate on Yiddish. His early work is pervaded 
with the experiences of his youth and the influence of A. *Rei- 
sen and H.D. *Nomberg, his Warsaw roommates. A turning 
point in his life was his meeting with the Polish-Jewish writer, 
M.M. Shapiro, whose daughter Mathilde he married in 1900. 
His material needs provided for, Asch’s literary achievements 
flourished correspondingly. In 1900 he published a Yiddish 
story, “Moyshele,’ and three years later his first book, a col- 
lection of Yiddish sketches, In a Shlekhter Tsayt (“In an Evil 
Time,’ 1903). With A Shtetl (“A Town,” published in Fraynd, 
1904-5), Asch introduced a new tone into his own works and 
into Yiddish literature as a whole; the former gloomy por- 
trayal of Jewish life gave way to an awareness of its warmth 
and geniality; the work was received enthusiastically by read- 
ers. From this period date Asch’s first friendships with Pol- 
ish writers, among them Eliza Orzeszkowa, Stefan Zeromski, 
Maria Dabrowska, and above all Stanistaw Witkiewicz. His 
first play Tsurikgekumen (“The Return,” 1904) (also published 
as Mitn Shtrom, “With the Current; 1909) won him further 
recognition. The most important of his dramas was Got fun 
Nekome (“God of Vengeance,” 1907). In his psychological and 
socio-nationalist dramas, Asch tried to liberate himself from 
the spell of the shtetl. The same tendency is felt in his first 
novel, Meri (Mary, 1913), depicting the 1905 Revolution from 
a Jewish perspective, and its sequel, Der Veg tsu Zikh (“The 
Way to Oneself,’ 1914), both of which deal with worldwide 
Jewish problems and which were written after Asch had trav- 
eled in Europe and made journeys to Palestine (1908, which 
resulted in a collection of sketches, Erez Israel, 1911) and the 
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United States (1910), about which he wrote Der Landsman 
(“The Countryman,” 1911) and Amerike. In 1912 Asch moved 
to France, and in 1913 he published Reb Shloyme Nogid, revert- 
ing to the world of the shtet! while bringing to the topic a new 
maturity of outlook; no longer content with lyrical descrip- 
tion, he now wished to make a positive statement about this 
society. The story became the artistic yardstick by which he 
measured all his subsequent works, few of which reached the 
required standard. The same year Asch published his biblical 
stories for children, Mayselekh fun Khumesh (“Tale from the 
Pentateuch,” 1913). In 1914 Asch made his second trip to Pal- 
estine and moved to New York, where he wrote a play, Undzer 
gloybn (“Our Faith,” 1914) and other narratives that appeared 
in the Forverts. In 1915 he helped to raise funds for Jewish war 
victims. During this creative period he also published the so- 
cial novel Motke Ganev (“Motke the Thief?’ 1916), a tale of the 
underworld, and Onkl Mozes (1918), which displays greater 
narrative unity and coherence, the scene now being an Ameri- 
canized version of the Polish shtetl which, no longer the theme 
for a patriarchal idyll, verges on comedy. He was still more 
successful with Kiddush ha-Shem (“Martyrdom,” 1919), one 
of the earliest historical novels in modern Yiddish literature; 
it represents Jewish martyrdom in mid-17"*-century Ukraine 
and Poland, although its immediate motivation was the Ukrai- 
nian pogroms of 1918-19. In the spring of 1919 he traveled in 
Europe for the American Jewish Relief Committee. In the fol- 
lowing year he became an American citizen, and on the occa- 
sion of his 40% birthday, a committee headed by J.L. *Magnes 
was founded in New York which published Asch’s collected 
works in 12 volumes, with an introduction by S. *Niger. Asch’s 
second grand historical novel, the somewhat melodramatic Di 
Kishufmakhern fun Kastilyen (“The Witch of Castile,” 1921), is 
in spirit a continuation of Kiddush ha-Shem, telling of a beau- 
tiful girl’s resolute death for her faith, contrasting the everyday 
world of Jewish life with the elevated spirit of the Sabbath, and 
outer servitude with inner freedom. 

In 1924 Asch returned to Warsaw and wrote a social 
novel, Di muter (“The Mother,’ 1925), one part of which is 
about Polish Jewry, the other about the United States; Toyt 
Urteyl (“Death Sentence,’ 1924); and Khaym Lederers Tsurik- 
kumen (“Chaim Lederer’s Return,’ 1927), whose hero belongs 
to the typically Aschian characters who yearn for an ideal 
and search for faith. After the Polish coup détat of 1926, Asch 
published in Warsaw’s Haynt an open letter to Marshal Jozef 
Pitsudski, which stirred controversy in Jewish circles. In the 
monumental trilogy, Farn Mabl (“Before the Flood,” transl. as 
‘Three Cities): Peterburg (“St. Petersburg,” 1929), Varshe (“War- 
saw,’ 1930), and Moskve (“Moscow,’ 1931), he provides a broad 
panorama of Jewish life in Russia before and during the Revo- 
lution. In 1932 Asch moved to Nice and in the following year 
was elected honorary president of the Yiddish PEN Club. In the 
same year, he was awarded the medal Polonia Restituta by the 
Polish government and was nominated for the Nobel Prize in 
literature. After the monumental Farn Mabl, Asch published 
the less ambitious Gots Gefangene (“God’s Captives,” 1933), 
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The modern rabbi tends to model himself after the paradigm 
(and often the founders) of his rabbinical seminary and profes- 
sional associations, e.g., Sabato Morais and Isaac Meyer Wise, 
the first presidents of the Jewish Theological Seminary and the 
Hebrew Union College respectively, who took forthright, if 
different, positions on the merits of the American Civil War. 
Alumni of all the American Jewish seminaries played central 
roles as social activists, Zionists or anti-Zionist leaders. 

The status of the modern rabbi is probably best reflected 
in the number of institutions established by the different Jew- 
ish denominations to educate future rabbis (see *Rabbinical 


Seminaries). 
[Wolfe Kelman] 


The ordination of women as rabbis has transformed the 
rabbinate in North America. In 1972, in response to changing 
public attitudes and social realities, the leadership of the Re- 
form movement approved the ordination of Sally *Priesand by 
Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute of Religion. By the be- 
ginning of the 21° century, several hundred women had been 
ordained as rabbis in North America, the United Kingdom, 
and Israel, and as many as half of rabbinical students in semi- 
naries of liberal denominations of Judaism, including those of 
the Conservative/Masorti and Reconstructionist movements, 
were female. The paths of rabbis who are women have not been 
free of obstacles. Many female clergy hold subordinate posi- 
tions in larger synagogues, or work as educators or chaplains, 
rather than senior leaders of congregations. These occupa- 
tional patterns are a not only a reflection of persistent cultural 
prejudices towards women as religious authority figures, but 
also of many women’s choices of rabbinic options that allow 
them time for the demands of home and family. 


[Judith R. Baskin (2"4 ed.)] 


In Israel 

The rabbinate and the functions of the rabbi in modern Israel 
differ fundamentally from their counterparts in any other part 
of the Jewish world, whether ancient or modern. A number of 
factors have contributed toward this unique state of affairs. In 
the first place there is the law of the State of Israel which es- 
tablishes the halakhah as state law in all matters affecting per- 
sonal status, which includes marriage, divorce, legitimacy, and 
conversion and affords the rabbinical courts the status of civil 
courts of law within that wide sphere. This, coupled with the 
fact that the Ministry of Religious Affairs was, apart from one 
brief interregnum, the prerogative of the (Orthodox) National 
Religious Party, has had the effect of making Orthodox Judaism 
to all intents and purposes the “established church” of the state, 
to the virtual exclusion of other religious trends in Judaism, 
Conservative and Reform, which have only a handful of con- 
gregations, mostly composed of recently arrived immigrants 
belonging to those trends in the countries of their origin. 

A second factor determining the complexion and the 
functions of the rabbinate is the establishment of the twin Or- 
thodox chief rabbinate (Ashkenazi and Sephardi) which are 
state appointments, and similar twin chief rabbinates in the 
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larger cities. These local rabbinates and chief rabbinates are 
administered by the local religious councils, which are nomi- 
nated through a complicated system of political party repre- 
sentation and the Ministry of Religious Affairs, and it is to all 
intents controlled by the ministry. These councils consist of 
Orthodox Jews. All appointments of rabbis must be confirmed 
by the chief rabbis and the Ministry of Religious Affairs. 

A third factor is the fact that almost without exception 
the rashei yeshivot, who exercise a powerful influence in Israel, 
as well as the other rabbis who belong to the Agudat Israel 
(to which the rashei yeshivot also mostly belong), regard the 
National Religious Party and the chief rabbis who owe their 
appointments to their support as tending toward heterodoxy, 
a charge which they are at great pains to disprove or dispel. 
As a result, they are unduly apprehensive of any move which 
might be regarded as progressive or “reform.” To these con- 
siderations must be added two others. The Ashkenazi rab- 
binate continues wholly the tradition of the classical Eastern 
European rabbinate, and the new incumbents to the rabbin- 
ate are wholly the products of the yeshivot, while the Sephardi 
rabbinate equally continues in their old traditions. Lastly, the 
synagogue in Israel is, with only a handful of exceptions, not 
a congregational entity with fixed membership but a place for 
worship and study. 

All these factors add up to the distinctive features of the 
rabbinate and the functions of the rabbis in Israel. Next to the 
chief rabbis the hierarchy consists of the dayyanim of the Su- 
preme Bet Din of Appeal, followed by the dayyanim of the dis- 
trict courts. They are classified as civil judges with the emolu- 
ments and privileges of judges, and their functions are wholly 
judicial and not pastoral. Next in importance, and in receipt 
of salaries from the religious councils, are a host of rabbis who 
act as religious functionaries with specific and limited duties 
such as inspection of kashrut, of mikvaot, of the eruv, of the 
adherence to the various agricultural laws, etc. They also, by 
nature of their functions, perform no pastoral duties. Next in 
the scale come district rabbis, also appointed by the religious 
councils. In theory they are charged with the welfare of the 
community within the district over which they have been ap- 
pointed, but with few exceptions they regard their position as a 
sinecure. Lowest on the scale come, what in theory is the near- 
est approach to the Western rabbi, the rabbi of a synagogue. In 
the absence of a regularly constituted congregation, however, 
and with no official source of income, they are financially the 
least rewarded. Few synagogues pay anything approaching a 
living wage to these rabbis. They mostly depend upon one of 
the other rabbinic functions referred to for their livelihood, 
and their appointments largely commence as de facto ones 
which sometimes develop into uneasy de jure ones. In the ab- 
sence of the congregational unit with its duly paid-up mem- 
bership, and the consequent lack of personal bond between 
rabbi and worshiper, there is nothing in the rabbinate in Israel 
which approaches the pastoral aspect of the work of the mod- 
ern rabbi. Marriages are performed by duly appointed officials 
of the local religious councils, funerals by the various hevra 
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kaddisha organizations. Visiting the sick is not regarded as the 
function of the rabbi of a synagogue; cultural activities apart 
from the shiurim in rabbinics are undertaken by other agen- 
cies, as is youth work and philanthropic activity. The virtual 
nonexistence of regular preaching should be noted. 

The cumulative effect of this situation is that the West- 
ern-trained rabbi even of Orthodox Jewry finds it hard to find 
a place in the rabbinate in Israel. Of all those who have im- 
migrated few have been appointed to a rabbinical position in 
Israel, and most find their livelihood in other spheres. 


[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 
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RABBI BINYAMIN (pseudonym of Yehoshua Radler-Feld- 
mann; 1880-1957), Hebrew journalist. Born in Zborov, Gali- 
cia, Rabbi Binyamin published his first essay in 1903, and in 
1906 moved to London, where he joined J.H. *Brenner in the 
publication of Ha-Meorer. Arriving in Palestine in 1907, he 
first worked as a laborer in Petah Tikvah, then as secretary 
of Herzlia, the first Hebrew high school in Tel Aviv. He left 
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this position to join in the founding of kevutzat *Kinneret. In 
1910 he moved to Jerusalem, taught at the Rehavyah Hebrew 
high school, and later at the Tahkemoni religious school. After 
World War 1 he was active in the Mizrachi Party and edited the 
religious national monthly Ha-Hed (1926-53). In 1925 he was 
among the founders of the *Berit Shalom association, which 
advocated a binational state for Arabs and Jews. 

Rabbi Binyamin published thousands of articles and es- 
says, often expressing individualistic viewpoints. He did much 
to introduce Brenner and Agnon to the Hebrew reading audi- 
ences. His critical essays include surveys and analyses of the 
great figures of ancient and modern European civilization, 
Asian cultures, and modern Hebrew literature. His works in- 
clude Al ha-Gevulin (1923) and Parzufim (2 vols., 1934, 1936); 
a volume of memoirs, Mi-Zborov ve-ad Kinneret (1950), and 
essays on writers and scholars, Mishpehot Soferim (1960) and 
Keneset Hakhamim (1961). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rabbi Binyamin, Zikhrono li- Verakhah (1958), 
contains bibliography and a collection of evaluations; Waxman, Lit- 
erature, 4 (1960), 427-9; I. Cohen, Demut el Demut (1949), 225-33; D. 
Sadan, Bein Din le-Heshbon (1963), 358-63; J. Fichmann, Ruhot Me- 
naggenot (1952), 285-311; Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 831-3. 


[Getzel Kressel] 


RABBINER-SEMINAR FUER DAS ORTHODOKXE JU- 
DENTUM, the Rabbinical Seminary for Orthodox Judaism, 
founded in 1873 in Berlin by Azriel (Israel) *Hildesheimer to 
promote Torah im Derekh Erez (the combination of loyalty 
to Judaism with awareness of modern culture and method). 
For the next seven decades rabbinic and lay leaders emerged 
from that institution whose influence extended over four con- 
tinents. Throughout his career Hildesheimer had to fight op- 
ponents from the left and the right. He inspired his disciples 
by his life and learning. After having headed the seminary for 
26 years, Hildesheimer was followed by David *Hoffmann, 
Joseph *Wohlgemuth, and Jehiel Jacob *Weinberg. The stu- 
dents attended classes both at the seminar and at the uni- 
versity, and the curriculum included Bible, Talmud, Jewish 
philosophy, and other subjects. Hildesheimer’s faculty was 
made up of distinguished scholars. Among them were Jacob 
*Barth, Abraham *Berliner, Hirsch *Hildesheimer (son of the 
founder), Simon *Eppenstein, Moses Auerbach, and Samuel 
*Gruenberg. The seminary’s annual reports (Jahresberichte, 
1873-1915; 1935-36) contained a series of important scholarly 
studies by the members of its teaching staff. The seminary was 
the center of modern Orthodoxy, which combined loyalty to 
traditional Judaism with the recognition of the need for sci- 
entific method (most of the graduates obtained a doctorate in 
philosophy). Many graduates, among them Joseph *Carlebach 
and Leo *Deutschlander, attained continental fame through 
their educational work in Eastern Europe, while many others 
built Torah im Derekh Erez congregations in Germany, France, 
and beyond their frontiers. The seminary, which started as a 
German-Hungarian enterprise, was greatly enriched in its last 
two decades by two Lithuanian scholars on its faculty: Abra- 
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ham Elijah *Kaplan, who died at a young age, and Jehiel Jacob 
Weinberg, a great talmudist. In 1934 plans were prepared to 
transfer the seminary to Palestine, but the proposal had to 
be abandoned owing to the opposition of extreme Orthodox 
elements there to the concept of a modern rabbinical semi- 
nary. The institution closed in November 1938 shortly after 
the Kristallnacht pogrom. The greater part of its library was 
transferred to Tel Aviv. The principal fruits of the seminary’s 
work was the training of German rabbis to counter the tide 
of religious liberalism. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Goldschmidt, in: Jeschurun, 7 (1920), 
216-55; J. Wohlgemuth, Das Rabbiner-Seminar zu Berlin (1923); H. 
Schwab, History of Orthodox Jewry in Germany (1950), 54-57; M.A. 
Shulvass (Szulvas), in: S.K. Mirsky (ed.), Mosedot Torah be-Eiropah 
(1956), 689-713; Y. Aviad (Wolfsberg), Deyokenaot (1962), 40-51; LJ. 


Eisner, in: YLBI, 12 (1967), 32-52. 
[Leo Jung] 


RABBINICAL ALLIANCE OF AMERICA (Iggud ha- 
Rabbonim). Founded in 1942 as an association of Orthodox 
rabbis, the RAA “seeks to promulgate the cause of Torah-true 
Judaism through an organized rabbinate that is consistently 
Orthodox.” In its early years, most of its members were or- 
dained by Yeshivah Torah Vodaath in Brooklyn. By 1965 the 
group had a membership of 250, of whom 100 occupied pul- 
pits. In 2005 membership reached 834, of whom slightly more 
than half occupied pulpits. It has always been common for 
members of the Raa who occupy significant pulpits to also 
hold membership in the preexisting *Rabbinical Council of 
America (RCA). As early as 1949, there was discussion about 
an amalgamation with the rca, which heightened during the 
RCA presidency of Theodore L. Adams and his counterpart 
at the RAA, Ralph Pelcovitz, yet nothing ever materialized 
from these discussions. At a joint press conference in New 
York City on December 3, 1954, the RCA and RAA teamed up 
to protest the Conservative movement's innovations regard- 
ing the ketubbah (marriage contract). This was noteworthy 
since the other major Orthodox rabbinic body, the Union of 
Orthodox Rabbis of the United States and Canada (Agudat 
ha-Rabbonim), refused to join the RcA in this endeavor. A 
defining feature of the RAA« has been its refusal to recognize 
non-Orthodox streams of Judaism, although some of their 
rabbis are members of Jewish ecumenical bodies such as the 
New York Board of Rabbis. From its founding, the RAA has 
maintained its own *bet din in Brooklyn, New York, headed 
(2005) by Rabbi Herschel Kurzrock, who was also the chair- 
man of the RAa’s halakhic committee. The Raa publishes an 
occasional periodical by the name of Zikhron Meyer. Since 1972 
Rabbi Abraham B. Hecht has served as president of the RAA, 
although prior to the assassination of Yitzhak Rabin, Hecht 
called for the death of any Jewish leader who would concede 
portions of the land of Israel for peace. Later he expressed re- 
morse for his comments. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Louis Bernstein, Challenge and Mission: The 
Emergence of the English Speaking Rabbinate (1982). 
[Asher Oser (24 ed.)] 
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RABBINICAL ASSEMBLY (x4), the international asso- 
ciation of Conservative rabbis. The Rabbinical Assembly was 
founded in Philadelphia in June 1901, as the Alumni Associa- 
tion of the Jewish Theological Seminary, with Rabbi Henry M. 
Speaker as its first president. The name was changed to the 
Rabbinical Assembly in 1918, when graduates of other institu- 
tions were admitted as members. The RA, as it is known, func- 
tions on two levels - as a professional organization serving the 
needs of its members, and as an organization which seeks to 
promote the observance of Conservative Judaism, working 
closely with the Jewish Theological Seminary of America, the 
United Synagogue of Conservative Judaism, and other arms 
of the Conservative Movement. 

In 2005, the organization had 1,564 members, 1,290 of 
them serving in the United States. Members served in 25 
countries, with 151 in Israel, and 52 in Latin America. First 
admitting female rabbis in 1985, the group had 204 women 
members in 2005. 

As a professional organization, the RA has always sought 
to improve the status of the Conservative rabbi; and its achieve- 
ments have benefited the rabbis of other movements as well. 
Thanks to the efforts of its long-time executive director, Rabbi 
Wolfe Kelman, who served from 1951 to 1989, and his suc- 
cessor, Rabbi Joel Meyers, many rabbis now receive benefits 
such as pensions, medical insurance, and convention allow- 
ances. Working with other arms of the movement on the Joint 
Placement Commission, the RA has sought to create fair and 
standardized procedures for rabbinic placement. RA members 
serve not only as pulpit rabbis, but also as educators, academ- 
ics, Hillel directors, and chaplains, and hold other positions 
in the Jewish community. 

In seeking to promote the practice of Conservative Ju- 
daism and the study of the Torah, the ra has had an active 
publications program, headed from 1961 to 1994 by Rabbi 
Jules Harlow. It has published weekday, Sabbath, and holi- 
day prayerbooks, a Passover haggadah, a commentary on 
the Torah, a Holocaust Megillah, rabbis’ manuals, and other 
learned works that reflect the Conservative ideology. Through 
its Law Committee, the RA has sought to grapple with halakhic 
issues such as the plight of the *agunah (deserted wife), the 
observance of the Sabbath and the dietary laws under mod- 
ern conditions, and the role of women in the synagogue. At 
the start of the 21% century, the RA was also dealing with the 
issues of outreach to intermarried families and the role of ho- 
mosexuals in Jewish life. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: RE. Fierstein (ed.), A Century of Commit- 
ment: One Hundred Years of the Rabbinical Assembly (2000); PS. 
Nadell, Conservative Judaism in America: A Biographical Dictionary 
and Sourcebook (1988); Rabbinical Assembly, Proceedings (1927- ). 


[Robert E. Fierstien (2"4 ed.)] 


RABBINICAL CONFERENCES. The idea of a *synod to 
provide authoritative guidance and meet the current needs of 
Jews in the era of *Emancipation led to the holding of rabbini- 
cal conferences in Germany in the mid-19"* century. A conven- 
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tion was called by Abraham *Geiger in Wiesbaden in 1837 to 
discuss his proposals for *Reform, but had no practical results. 
Subsequently a conference initiated by Ludwig *Philippson met 
in Brunswick in 1844, and was attended by 25 Reform rabbis, 
including Geiger and Samuel *Holdheim. However, no sub- 
stantial resolutions were passed, and the conference was at- 
tacked by all sectors: the Orthodox protested against the re- 
jection of Jewish tradition, Philippson regretted the theorizing 
instead of practical solutions, and Zacharias * Frankel criticized 
the discussions and results. Following the conference 116 Or- 
thodox rabbis declared that nobody could “abrogate the least of 
the religious laws.” In 1845, 31 rabbis, this time including Fran- 
kel, met at Frankfurt on the Main. As laid down in a memoran- 
dum delivered to the Frankfurt conference by three representa- 
tives of the Reform Association of Berlin, their stated purpose 
was to strengthen Judaism by rescuing it from legalistic stag- 
nation and adapting it to modern needs, thus making it attrac- 
tive to the new generation. When Frankel was overruled on the 
retention of Hebrew prayers, he withdrew. Heinrich *Graetz 
expressed a similar view. Other proposed reforms referred to 
the messianic portions of the prayers, the supplication for the 
restoration of sacrifices, the triennial cycle of Torah readings, 
and the use of the organ in the synagogue. A third conference 
took place in 1846 at Breslau, attended by 25 rabbis only. While 
Holdheim suggested that the Sabbath should be transferred to 
the civil day of rest, the majority was satisfied with minor re- 
form in Sabbath observance, and the abolition of the second 
day of holidays and many mourning customs. Several resolu- 
tions dealt with the supervision of circumcision from the hy- 
gienic aspect. A number of radical reformers, dissatisfied with 
the conservative line taken by the conference, demanded that 
laymen should participate in future meetings. 

In 1868 24 rabbis met in Kassel to prepare such a “synod” 
and to decide on a number of liturgical reforms. The “synod” 
assembling at Leipzig in 1869 consisted of 49 lay and 34 rab- 
binical delegates from 60 communities. Presided over by 
Moritz *Lazarus, it dealt with Jewish education, liturgical re- 
forms, and other questions. The Orthodox and Frankel’s sym- 
pathizers were not represented. Two years later, the “synod” 
of Augsburg was attended by representatives from only 30 
communities. Its resolutions dealt with marriage, halizah, and 
other subjects, but the stand taken on the Sabbath was more 
conservative than before. Again, 133 Orthodox rabbis pub- 
lished a strong protest, asserting that the participants were 
unfit to hold religious office. Neither “synod” came up to the 
expectations of its own promoters, and no further meeting of 
this kind was convened in Germany. 


[Zeev Wilhelm Falk] 


Nevertheless, agitation for synods continued especially in 
America, by Isaac Mayer *Wise in 1881, and at three sessions of 
the Central Conference of American Rabbis in 1904-06. Solo- 
mon *Schechter, leader of U.S. *Conservative Jewry, opposed 
synods as encouraging sacerdotalism and creating the dan- 
ger of a schism within Orthodoxy. The Reform movement in 
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the United States, nevertheless, adopted in 1887 its Pittsburgh 
*Platform, laying down the principles of classic Reform. It re- 
versed its stance in 1937 in Columbus, when it reaffirmed its 
adherence to Hebrew, Zionism, and other traditional values. 
In 1961 the Federation of *Reconstructionist Congregations 
and Fellowships, at a conference of lay and rabbinic delegates, 
adopted a guide for Jewish ritual in line with their humanist 
philosophy of Judaism. Among certain Orthodox circles there 
has been agitation for a Sanhedrin to legislate for world Jewry, 
but the difficulties involved appeared insuperable. 


[Isaac Levitats] 
See also *Bet Din; *Chief Rabbi; *Synods. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Philipson, Reform Movement in Juda- 
ism (1931°, repr. 1967), 140-224; W.G. Plaut, Rise of Reform Juda- 
ism (1963). 


RABBINICAL COUNCIL OF AMERICA (RCA; Histadrut 
Harabanim). Founded in 1923 (as the Rabbinical Council of 
the Union of Orthodox Jewish Congregations), in 1935 the RCA 
merged with the Rabbinical Association of the Rabbi Isaac El- 
chanan Theological Seminary (Yeshiva University) and took 
its present name. The goal of the Rca is “to advance the cause 
and the voice of Torah and the rabbinic tradition” by “promot- 
ing the welfare, interests, and professionalism of Orthodox 
rabbis all around the world’; it is the rabbinic counterpart of 
the Union of Orthodox Jewish Congregations. The Rca has 
offices in New York and Jerusalem and sponsors various ye- 
shivot and educational institutions in Israel. In 2005 the RcA 
claimed an international membership of over 1,000 members, 
of whom 600 occupied pulpits and one hundred were in chap- 
laincy, the remainder were in educational or communal po- 
sitions. Most of its members are graduates of the Rabbi Isaac 
Elchanan Theological Seminary. 

Since 1960, the Rca has sponsored the independent Beth 
Din of America, which, in addition to dealing with questions 
of personal status, also addresses issues arising from commer- 
cial disputes and keeps records of prenuptial agreements that 
are promulgated through the Rca. In 2005 The Beth Din of 
America was headed by Rabbi Gedalia Schwartz and its direc- 
tor was Rabbi Jonathan Reiss. Until his death in 1993, Rabbi 
Joseph B. *Soloveitchik was the “guiding spirit and mentor” of 
the Rca and chaired its halakhah commission, which Rabbi 
Asher Bush was coordinating in 2005. While eschewing in- 
ter-religious activities that include discussions of theology, the 
RCA has sent representatives to the International Jewish Com- 
mittee for Interreligious Consultations (1jc1c), which is under 
the auspices of the World Jewish Congress. The Rca publishes 
two journals, a quarterly, Tradition (1958- ) and a halakhic 
journal in Hebrew, Hadarom. (1957-_). From 2002 the execu- 
tive vice president of the RcA was Rabbi Basil Herring. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Leibman, in: AJYB, 66 (1965), 21-97; Da- 
vis, in: L. Finkelstein, The Jews: Their History, Culture, and Religion, 
1 (1960°), 559f; L. Bernstein, Challenge and Mission: The Emergence 
of the English Speaking Rabbinate (1982). 

[Asher Oser (24 ed.)] 
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RABBINICAL LITERATURE, a modern scientific term 
used to describe the literature of halakhah which is based upon 
the Oral Law, its traditions and methodology in its different 
periods, its changing languages, and its varied forms. This 
definition excludes from its purview such sacred literature 
as liturgy, piyyutim, and other liturgical compositions, pure 
Kabbalah works, philosophical bible exegesis, theology, and 
grammar. On the other hand it frequently includes what ap- 
pear at first sight to be purely secular topics, such as the works 
on astronomy —- inasmuch as their aim is to clarify topics con- 
nected with the calendar, such as laws of the determination 
of the New Moon and its intercalation; “chronologies of the 
tannaim and amoraim’, which are strictly chronographies, 
but whose main purpose is to determine according to which 
authority the halakhah is to be established; homiletic ethical 
and aggadic works, which aim at giving the practical halakhah 
and guidance for everyday living, and other similar works. De- 
spite this, or perhaps because of this, the term also includes 
books on the laws of the Temple and its appurtenances, the 
laws of ritual cleanness and uncleanness, which will be ac- 
tual only in the messianic future, since their purpose was re- 
garded as “practical” in view of the ever-present faith in the 
imminent redemption. Combined with this was the concept 
of “interpret and receive reward,’ i.e., the study of Torah for 
its own sake without regard to its application to practical life, 
as an independent discipline which was part of the concept 
of talmud torah, and therefore this literature too is included 
in the term “rabbinical literature.” It must be clearly empha- 
sized that, despite the formal name, the term does not indicate 
books written by rabbis but works whose subject matter and 
aim belong to the sphere that concerns rabbis in their func- 
tion as teachers of Judaism. Works on grammar may have an 
important halakhic bearing, for instance in connection with 
the laws of reading the Torah, but in most cases such was not 
the intention of their authors, whose purpose was primarily to 
teach grammar for its own sake or as an aid to biblical exege- 
sis. These books are therefore not included in the term “rab- 
binical literature” The name rabbinical literature is also used 
in an entirely different sense since it also describes literature 
written by Rabbanites against the *Karaites in all eras - even 
if it deals with theology or other non-halakhic topics. 
Rabbinical literature can be divided, according to its 
contents, into several basic categories: exposition of the *Tal- 
mud; *responsa; codes and their commentaries; *minhagim; 
halakhic monographs; rules of conduct and ethical wills, and 
the like. This formal division, however, was adopted in prac- 
tice long after the inception of this literature. The term is 
commonly accepted to indicate every category of this litera- 
ture as defined above, from Saadiah *Gaon, who was the first 
rabbinical scholar to write “books” in the present sense of the 
word. According to this usage rabbinical literature constitutes 
a stage following the period of talmudic and midrashic litera- 
ture, which, as is usually accepted, came to a close at the end of 
the geonic period. No books in the present sense of the word 
were written, however, from the close of this period until Saa- 
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diah, with the possible sole exception of the She’iltot of Aha of 
*Shabha. Saadiah was also a very prolific writer, and the many 
fragments extant of his various works bear evidence to his cre- 
ativity in every branch of rabbinical literature. 

The formal division begins to emerge in the 11 and 12 
centuries, and, with the general development of literary ex- 
pression, it became progressively more refined and defined. 
In its historical development rabbinical literature may be di- 
vided into three periods: 

(1) The geonic period; 

(2) The period of the rishonim; 

(3) The period of the aharonim (the subdivisions of each 
period are dealt with under their separate headings). In its 
fate and its preservation in manuscripts in libraries or in the 
genizah, there is not much difference between rabbinical lit- 
erature and other branches of Jewish literary creativity. It is 
likewise very difficult to indicate lines of development which 
are unique or specially characteristic of it. Research into rab- 
binical literature, as a branch of the study of Jewish literature 
in general, is still in its infancy, and the basic groundwork to- 
ward it has not yet been done. There are as yet no reliable and 
comprehensive catalogs of Hebrew manuscripts in the differ- 
ent libraries and erroneous identification of books belonging 


to it is still widespread. 
[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


RABBINICAL SEMINARIES. Until the first quarter of the 
19'" century the only source for the training of rabbis was the 
*yeshivot. These were not rabbinical training institutions in 
the strict sense, but institutions of higher rabbinic learning 
designed for the education of the people as a whole. The cur- 
riculum was thus strictly limited to Talmud and its commen- 
taries and the codes. A student wishing to enter the rabbinate 
obtained semikhah and thus became an ordained rabbi. 

With the advent of the era of emancipation and the con- 
sequent demolition of the ghetto walls in Western Europe, and 
under the influence of the *Haskalah and the development of 
the Wissenschaft des *Judentums, the demand became in- 
creasingly heard for the establishment of institutions specifi- 
cally for the training of rabbis. These institutions would pro- 
duce a new type of modern rabbis, equipped with a thorough 
mastery of the vernacular and a knowledge of both secular 
and extra-talmudic Jewish subjects. An added incentive to 
the establishment of such institutions was the regulation en- 
acted by Franz Joseph 1 of Austria-Hungary in 1848 requir- 
ing secular knowledge of an academic standard for rabbis in 
his country. 

The proposed seminaries were bitterly contested by the 
rabbis and heads of the yeshivot of the old school as a dan- 
gerous innovation, with the result that where they dominated 
the religious life of the community these seminaries never 
struck root and consequently they played no significant part 
in Russia and Poland. This opposition, which still exists, is 
the cause of the curious fact that in Israel there is no institu- 
tion specifically set up for the training of rabbis. It was only 
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in Central and Western Europe and in the United States that 
such seminaries flourished. 

The first rabbinical seminary was the Instituto Convitto 
Rabbinico, established in Padua by I.S. *Reggio in 1829, in 
which Lelio Della *Torre and Samuel David *Luzzatto were 
the first teachers. It served as the model for all future semi- 
naries. It was closed in 1871 but reopened in 1887 in Rome as 
the Collegio Rabbinico Italiana. In 1899 it moved to Florence 
where it remained until 1932, when again it moved to Rome 
remaining there until it was closed down under the Fascist 
regime in 1939. In 1928 a branch was established for Sephardi 
communities on the Island of Rhodes, but it was also closed 
down at the outbreak of World War 11. 

The Ecole Centrale Rabbinique was established in Metz 
in 1830 and a year later it received a state subsidy. It moved 
to Paris in 1859 as the Seminaire Israelite de France and later 
was given the name of the Ecole Rabbinique. Probably the 
most famous rabbinical seminary in Europe was the Jue- 
disch-Theologisches Seminar of Breslau founded by Zacharias 
*Frankel in 1854. Among its professors were H. *Graetz, Im- 
manuel *Loew, J. *Guttman, and Yizhak *Heinemann. Jews’ 
College was founded in London in 1855. Its most prominent 
principals were Michael *Friedlaender (1865-1907), Adolph 
*Buechler (1907-39), and Isidore *Epstein (1948-62). In Ber- 
lin the Juedische Hochschule was established in 1872. Its name 
was changed to the Lehranstalt fuer die Wissenschaft des Ju- 
dentums in 1883, but it resumed its old name in 1920. A year 
after the establishment of the Hochschule the strictly Ortho- 
dox Rabbiner Seminar fuer das Orthodoxe Judentum was 
established in Berlin by Azriel *Hildesheimer, and is usually 
referred to as Hildesheimer’s Seminar. 

The bitter opposition of Hungarian Orthodox circles to 
the establishment of a rabbinical seminary in that country 
caused a delay in its opening for over a quarter of a century. 
In 1850 the Emperor Franz Joseph 1 devoted a million talers, 
derived from the fine imposed upon the Jews of Hungary for 
their participation in the rebellion of 1849, to a fund for Jew- 
ish education, but the rabbinical seminary was not established 
until 1877 in Budapest. Among its prominent teachers were 
Wilhelm *Bacher, M. *Guttmann, and I. *Goldziher. The Isra- 
elitisch-theologische Lehranstalt of Vienna, established by A. 
*Jellinek in 1862, did not make much progress until 1893 when 
it moved to the Jewish quarter of Leopoldstadt and Adolph 
Schwarz was appointed its rector. 

An outstanding example of the complete failure of a 
rabbinical seminary was provided by Poland. Established in 
1826 and strongly supported by the government, in the 36 
years of its existence, it did not produce a single rabbi. The 
fact is not surprising since both its principal, A. *Eisenbaum, 
and its main teacher, A. *Buchner, were pronounced assimi- 
lationists. Buchner actually published a book, Der Talmud in 
seiner Nichtigheit (“The Worthlessness of the Talmud’, 1848). 
Not much more successful was the Russian seminary which 
was opened in 1847 in Vilna and in Zhitomir. It was regarded 
with suspicion by the Jews as an instrument of the govern- 
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ment’s anti-Jewish educational policy and was closed down 
in 1873. 

On the other hand the Makhon le-Hokhmat Yisrael, 
whose name was later changed to the Makhon le-Maddaei ha- 
Yahadut, established by M. *Schorr, the chief rabbi of Warsaw 
and its first principal, served as the rabbinical seminary for 
Poland until the outbreak of World War 11. 

The United States has rabbinical seminaries for all three 
trends in religious Jewry. The first to be established, the Re- 
form Hebrew Union College, was founded by Isaac Mayer 
*Wise in Cincinnati in 1875. In 1922 Stephen *Wise established 
the Jewish Institute of Religion in New York which merged 
with the Hebrew Union College in 1950. 

The rabbinical seminary of the Conservative movement, 
the Jewish Theological Seminary, was established in 1886. 
Orthodox seminaries are represented by the Rabbi Isaac El- 
chanan Theological Seminary, later a unit of the Yeshiva *Uni- 
versity, established in 1897; and the Talmudical College of Chi- 
cago, in 1922. As a result of the Holocaust, all the seminaries 
in Central and Eastern Europe, with the exception of the Bu- 
dapest seminary have ceased to exist. The only seminaries still 
functioning in Europe are the Ecole Rabbinique, Jews’ College, 
and the Reform Leo Baeck College in London. 

See also the articles on the individual seminaries. 
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Background 

When the *Hebrew Union College and the *Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary were established in the late 19 Century as 
the first institutions for the education of rabbis on American 
soil, the founders did not establish these schools of higher 
learning in a vacuum. Men like Isaac Mayer Wise of Hebrew 
Union and Sabato Morais of sTs did not confront the task of 
imagining a modern rabbinical seminary de novo. Instead, 
their aim was to house “places of Jewish learning” compa- 
rable to the models provided by schools such as the Positive- 
Historical Breslau Jewish Theological Seminary (see Breslau 
*Juedisch-Theologisches Seminar), the Liberal Berlin *Hoch- 
schule fuer die Wissenschaft des Judentums, and the Ortho- 
dox Berlin Rabbinerseminar (see *Rabbiner-Seminar fuer das 
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Orthodoxe Judentum) that had been established in Europe 
just years before. 

All of these schools - even the Orthodox Rabbinersemi- 
nar — were marked by a dual devotion to classical Judaica and 
rabbinic sources on the one hand and modern critical scholar- 
ship on the other. This twofold commitment to classical rab- 
binic sources and the canons of academic inquiry reflects an 
era and intellectual setting in which it was deemed impera- 
tive that texts be understood and interpreted in light of the 
historical contexts that formed them. 

While this ethos did not take hold at the Orthodox Rabbi 
Isaac Elchanan Theological Seminary (R1ETS) of Yeshiva Uni- 
versity in New York, this approach did shape the curricula 
and courses of training designed for rabbis in the American 
Reform and Conservative movements for the next 75 years. 
Indeed, this heritage remains prominent at jrs and HUC-JIR 
as well as other liberal rabbinical schools even today. Events 
and currents from the mid-1970s, however, have challenged 
the exclusive monopoly this particular vision previously en- 
joyed in shaping rabbinical education in North America and 
these events and currents have changed and informed the 
nature of rabbinical education for North American rabbis 
across denominational lines at the onset of a new century. A 
few words about these currents and patterns, as well as an ap- 
preciation of the western European heritage mentioned above 
that shaped the initial manifestations of the American rab- 
binical seminary, will provide a fitting backdrop and frame- 
work for the description and analysis of rabbinical education 
for the North American Jewish community at the onset of 
the 21° Century. 

In the 1960s and 1970s, many of the sociological factors 
that became seminal in shaping the contours of contemporary 
American Judaism today started to emerge. The American 
Jewish community was no longer an immigrant community 
seeking to adjust to the United States. Old ethnic patterns that 
formerly preserved and divided the Jewish religious commu- 
nity were no longer present and the rivalry that had existed 
between American Jews of German and Eastern European de- 
scent was no more than an historical memory - if that - for 
most American Jews. 

Jews were now completely accepted into American life, 
and Jews of all stripes and ethnic backgrounds were now 
full participants in the cultural and economic spheres of the 
United States. As a result, the attitudes and beliefs that had so 
sharply divided Reform from Conservative Jews in the first 
half of the 20 century were now blurred for many of these 
people. A permeability was emerging, one that would allow 
for crossover between the disparate movements. 

Larger societal developments going on in the greater 
American culture also promoted this crossover. With the rise 
in the 1960s of what came to be known as “the new ethnicity” 
in the larger culture, an expression of ethnic allegiances un- 
precedented in this nation’s history appeared, and a religious 
revival and a renewed search for religious and spiritual mean- 
ing accompanied this expression. These forces had a decisive 
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impact in promoting a renewed interest in Judaism among 
many, as did the exhilarating 1967 Israeli victory in the Six- 
Day War. Trips to Israel and programs there now became a 
staple of American Jewish life. All these dynamics propelled 
many Jews to seek out Jewish community and religion in an 
intensive manner that was unknown to their parents earlier 
in the century. 

The *Havurah Movement of the late 1960s and 1970s ran 
parallel to and was a result of these developments, and the 
appearance and influence of what is today called “Jewish re- 
newal” owes its origins to those years. This “movement” en- 
visioned a non-hierarchical brand of Judaism and promoted 
an “expressive individualism that featured the activism of all 
participants.” The inroads of feminism in organized Jewish re- 
ligious life also appeared for the first time in American Jewish 
religious life. Jewish day school attendance in the United States 
rose as well, and the explosion of Jewish studies programs in 
American universities also began at this time. This phenom- 
enon has caused there to be an ever-burgeoning number of 
serious academics devoted to the many fields of Jewish Studies. 
A number of these scholars are the products of previous rab- 
binical training. The opportunity for employment academia 
now provides these rabbis contrasts sharply to the reality that 
obtained in earlier generations, for rabbis who were scholars 
and gravitated to an academic environment prior to the 1960s 
were generally compelled either to choose Hillel or the pulpit 
as there were few academic positions available. Today the op- 
portunities abound for rabbis and non-rabbis alike. Many Jew- 
ish Studies scholars today are not rabbis, and many among this 
non-rabbinic group now populate the teaching ranks of Jewish 
religious institutions as well as the secular academy. 

At the same time, the reality of acculturation among 
American Jews fostered Jewish assimilation. As Jews became 
fully accepted by gentiles as social equals and as traditional 
Jewish attitudes that opposed exogamy weakened, intermar- 
riage rates soared. While significant numbers of Israeli, Rus- 
sian, Iranian, and South African Jewish immigrants came to 
the United States during the latter years of the 20" Century, 
they entered a well-established and fully organized American 
Jewish community that was largely composed of fourth-, fifth-, 
and sixth-generation American Jews who are an integral part 
of every sector of American society. 

It is small wonder that Charles Liebman, in his influential 
landmark study, “The Training of American Rabbis,’ written 
in 1968, would give voice to the need for change in rabbini- 
cal education brought on by all these transformations. The 
events and trends that were then unfolding led him to critique 
the contemporary state of rabbinical education in the United 
States for its inability to inculcate practical rabbinical skills in 
its graduates. While Liebman acknowledged that many of the 
graduates of these schools were well educated Jewishly, all too 
few were able to explain the relevance of Jewish knowledge 
to their congregants nor were they able to inspire and guide 
their laity spiritually and religiously in this transformed set- 
ting. The point of his critique was not to assert that classical 
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Jewish knowledge was not vital for the modern rabbi. Indeed, 
no Jewish educational institution or seminary would dissent 
from this posture. All are agreed that such knowledge must 
serve as the foundation for the authority and authenticity of 
the rabbi. However, American rabbinical training centers 
at the current moment do resonate to his call that this knowl- 
edge be taught in such a way that modern rabbis can apply 
this knowledge to the spiritual life and interests of modern 
persons. As Ismar Schorsch, the retiring chancellor of Jew- 
ish Theological Seminary has stated, the changed world of 
contemporary America brought on by all the factors enumer- 
ated above, has signaled a move in the present day from an 
accent upon historical context to an emphasis upon the im- 
mediacy and spiritual intensity associated with text devoid 
of content in the education and formation of American rab- 
bis. The cultural, religious, and intellectual climate of the day 
has caused the institutions charged with educating rabbis for 
the Jewish community of 21°t-century America to restructure 
their programs as they rethink their priorities and reshape 
their educational offerings in light of these concerns and this 
reality. This survey and analysis of rabbinical education in 
America at the turn of the 21° century will indicate how this 
is so; elements of discontinuity as well as continuity in the 
training of American rabbis and the curricula of the institu- 
tions and schools that educate American rabbis will be high- 
lighted in this essay. 


Conservative Institutions 

JEWISH THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF AMERICA. In turning 
at the outset of this survey to the Jewish Theological Seminary 
of America of the Conservative Movement, it must be said that 
devotion to Talmud and classical rabbinical texts taught in ac- 
cord with a modern critical-academic spirit still resides at the 
heart of the curriculum - just as it has since the institution 
was established in 1886. Indeed, jTs affirms a long seminary 
tradition of academic rigor and devotion to Jewish scholar- 
ship as a religious value. The seminary remains committed to 
the belief that knowledge of rabbinic literature and mastery 
of academic scholarship remain the sine qua non that estab- 
lishes the grounds for exercising legitimate rabbinic leader- 
ship. Talmud constitutes the central core of the curriculum, 
and courses in other areas of rabbinic literature as well as in 
academic disciplines such as history, literature, and philoso- 
phy occupy the bulk of the course of instruction throughout 
the years spent in study at jTs. 

There was a period in American Jewish history when 
most of the students at Ts came from Orthodox Jewish homes 
and their backgrounds in Talmud were strong and their com- 
mitment to Jewish observance could be taken for granted. This 
is not the case today, and jTs increasingly accepts students 
who lack the knowledge and preparation in Judaica that was 
true of earlier generations. While Solomon Schechter Day 
Schools, Camp Ramah, and United Synagogue Youth provide 
fertile training grounds for many Conservative movement 
rabbis and professionals, their level of commitment to hala- 
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khah cannot always be assumed. Consequently, JT's stipulates 
that candidates for admission to the rabbinical school are “ex- 
pected to be living according to Jewish tradition.” This means 
that “mitzvot must guide the lives of the students,” and while 
jTs — like other non-Orthodox rabbinical programs - admits 
women to rabbinical study, the women are obligated — no less 
than the men - to observe “even those mitzvoth from which 
women have traditionally been exempt - tallit, tefillin, and 
tefillah? However, there is an acknowledgement “that persons 
may be in the process of deepening their religious commit- 
ment” as they apply, and yTs encourages such students to ex- 
plore jTs as an option for their rabbinic careers. 

On an academic level, students are required to have com- 
pleted at least the equivalent of four semesters of college-level 
Hebrew prior to their admission, and they must be prepared 
to enroll in a six-year course of study. For students with min- 
imal background in Jewish sources, the first year is labeled 
as Mechinah (Preparation). The student is then introduced 
to the richness and depth of the Jewish textual tradition and 
required to master ten folios of Talmud prior to admission to 
the second year of study. Students with advanced backgrounds 
in Talmud at the time of admission can proceed - depending 
upon their talmudic skills and erudition - immediately to the 
second or third year. 

What is noteworthy at Ts is that the curriculum now 
pays significant attention - particularly in the final years - to 
the task of “spiritual formation” and the rabbi is consciously 
trained for the role he/she will play as a mediator of the tradi- 
tion for those whom he/she will serve. There is a recognition 
that scholarly goals alone are no longer the most appropriate 
way to educate rabbis for their future vocation, one in which 
the rabbi will be asked to mediate the knowledge of Torah to 
their congregants so that these Jews can make the legacy of 
the tradition relevant to their lives as contemporary Ameri- 
can Jews. This requires the modern Conservative rabbi to “de- 
velop a more collaborative style of leadership,’ one that will 
demand them to be “leaders of inquiry,” not “suppliers of an- 
swers.’ Bible, history, electives, and professional skills are thus 
given much more emphasis in the prescribed course of study 
at Ts than was true in earlier generations, and the adminis- 
tration recognizes that the modern Conservative rabbi “is a 
member of a profession dedicated to addressing the needs of 
the individual.” 

This means that JTs aspires to devote serious attention to 
the inner religious growth of the student, and seminars and 
internships during the last two years of study seek to allow the 
student to develop the ability to teach, inspire, and transform 
the lives of others by articulating a compelling vision of Jewish 
life. Students should serve as mediators of tradition, and the 
curriculum is now designed to foster the analytical-synthetic 
skills of the students. While the vast majority of courses re- 
main devoted to Jewish texts, the description of rabbinic train- 
ing at Ts today as reflected in catalogues and articles by jTs 
professors and staff indicate that in accord with the changing 
spirit of the time there is an effort to have students “grow in 
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wisdom and piety” as well as knowledge as they prepare for 
the rabbinate. 


THE ZIEGLER SCHOOL OF RABBINIC STUDIES AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF JUDAISM. Of course, JTs no longer has a mo- 
nopoly on Conservative rabbinical ordination. The Ziegler 
School of Rabbinic Studies at the University of Judaism (uy) 
in Los Angeles now serves as a second center for Conserva- 
tive ordination. While the *University of Judaism housed the 
Mechinah program of yrs for many years, the uj expanded 
to a full rabbinic program in 1995. The parallels between the 
course of study at the Ziegler School and jTs are many. Both 
programs emphasize the study of Talmud and classical rab- 
binic texts. However, the uj is distinct in that the attempt to 
sensitize the rabbinical student “to the affective and spiritual 
dimensions of Jewish identity and faith” is even more pro- 
nounced than at yrs. There is also a decided emphasis on pre- 
paring the students to provide such an approach to the layper- 
sons they will one day serve. Consequently, all uy students are 
required to take a ten-hour per week Senior Internship that is 
integrated into a Senior Seminar co-taught by a Rabbi/M.B.A. 
and a congregational rabbi so that the graduates are prepared 
to do the actual work of a congregational rabbi. The congre- 
gational rabbinate is thus privileged as the normative option 
for uj students in a way that it is not for students at Ts. Fi- 
nally, classes in Kabbalah and hasidut are required for all uy 
students. This literature involves study of texts and genres 
that focus on the mystical and personal elements in Jewish 
tradition, and their assignment as a required part of rabbini- 
cal training surely reflects the intense personalism and turn 
towards spirituality that marks American religion today. 


THE INSTITUTE OF TRADITIONAL JUDAISM. The Union for 
Traditional Judaism established The *Institute of Traditional 
Judaism (1TJ), also known as the Metivta, in 1990 in Monroe, 
New York. The founders of 1Tj were drawn principally, though 
not exclusively, from graduates and faculty of yrs who were 
disturbed by the decision of srs to ordain women as rabbis. 
They believed that that the ordination of homosexuals would 
soon follow. Former jTs professor of Talmud David Weiss 
*Halivni, who moved to a position at Columbia University in 
the wake of his not being appointed as rector of JTs after the 
death of his mentor Professor Saul Lieberman, was the prin- 
cipal academic-religious spirit behind the establishment of 
ITJ, and he continues to serve as rector. Rabbi David Novak 
of the University of Toronto as well as Sephardi Hakham Isaac 
Sassoon from the Syrian Community are members of the Me- 
tivta Faculty, whose members range from graduates of the Mir 
Yeshiva and the Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Theological Seminary 
of Yeshiva University to ordinands of jrs. The 1Tj motto is, 
“Emunah zerufah ve-yosher daat - Genuine Faith and Intel- 
lectual Honesty.’ 1TJ strives to create rabbis who are halakhic 
traditionalists. At the same time, the Metivta opposes an Or- 
thodox Judaism that is seen as becoming increasingly “trium- 
phalist and separatist.” 1rj therefore seeks to create rabbis who 
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will “be fully committed to halakhic observance while facing 
the non-halakhic community with warmth and willingness to 
work with all Jews regardless of affiliation.” 

The rT, in keeping with its Conservative Movement 
roots, is comfortable with the critical method of Talmudic 
study employed by Rabbi Halivni, who said that “our library 
will have Wellhausen in it, but not on the top shelf” The lead- 
ership sees the school as a transdenominational halakhic rab- 
binical school. In 1995 the school moved to Teaneck, New Jer- 
sey, and in 2005 opened a satellite site on the Upper West Side 
of Manhattan. In addition to rabbinical ordination, the school 
offers an MPA in Jewish communal service in conjunction with 
Fairleigh Dickinson University as well as a mekhinah or prepa- 
ratory program in textual study for men and women. 


Reform Institutions 

HEBREW UNION COLLEGE-JEWISH INSTITUTE OF RELIGION. 
The oldest rabbinical college in North America, the Reform 
seminary Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute of Religion 
(HUC-JIR) was formed from a merger of Hebrew Union Col- 
lege (1875) in Cincinnati with the Jewish Institute of Religion 
(1922) in New York in 1950; it has been informed by the same 
contemporary cultural-religious forces and sentiments that 
have influenced the parameters of the yrs and vj curricula 
described above. The College-Institute has engaged in a Core 
Curriculum Project that has caused the curriculum to focus 
on three key areas - academic, professional, and spiritual - in 
the education of a new generation of Reform rabbis. While this 
curriculum has been designed to “foster greater appreciation 
of practical skills,” every effort has been made to strengthen 
the “academic integrity” of the course of study. For the first 
time in the history of HUC-jiR, students cannot be admitted 
unless they have completed at least two years of college-level 
Hebrew. It is hoped that this minimal level of Hebrew com- 
petency for entering students will allow them to advance to 
“a scholarly mastery of sources.” 

The HUC-JIR course of study for the rabbinate is five 
years, and the first-year student is required to study at the HUC 
campus in Jerusalem. The College-Institute is absolutely com- 
mitted on an ideological level to the notion of Jewish people- 
hood, the first year program in Israel is designed to instill - in 
addition to Hebrew and textual skills - a sense of solidarity 
with the Jewish people and the reborn Jewish state. Commit- 
ment to *kelal Yisrael (the Jewish community as a whole) is 
viewed as a prerequisite for the rabbinic office. While students 
with little Judaica background are often accepted, HUC-JIR 
is in the process of raising its requirements in this area (be- 
yond the Hebrew requirement mentioned above) and the es- 
tablishment of a mekhinah year was being contemplated. All 
students who will be ordained must possess suitable qualities 
of “character, leadership, personality, and academic capac- 
ity” to serve in the rabbinical office, though unlike jTs and in 
keeping with the non-halakhic character of the Reform Move- 
ment, there are no minimal requirements for observance that 
are demanded. 
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While the current curriculum of HuUC-yi1R does display 
a greater emphasis on classical textual competency than pre- 
vious curricula did, it would be incorrect to assert that the 
HUC-JIR curriculum - even as it is refashioned - privileges 
Talmud. Students can often leave with as little as three classes 
in Talmud, as required rabbinic literature is construed much 
more broadly to include commentaries, liturgy, Midrash, and 
responsa than it would be in more traditional settings. Bible 
remains a central subject in the curriculum of the College- 
Institute and the academic orientation of the program is re- 
flected in the scholarly thesis that is required for ordination. 

Interestingly, the professors at HUC-JIR today are drawn 
from every part of the Jewish world, and a number of faculty 
have received their rabbinic and academic training at both 
Yeshiva University and the Jewish Theological Seminary as 
well as secular universities throughout North America, Eu- 
rope, and Israel. These professors are asked to help equip their 
students with “the ability to elicit religious values and mean- 
ings from the texts they study.’ Furthermore, there has been 
a concerted effort to foster the individual spiritual growth of 
the student as well as the student body as a whole. After all, 
the student will be striving to create such community after 
graduation. This necessitates spiritual growth in the seminary 
years, and the creation of a spiritual community during this 
period can serve as a model of what the student can aspire to 
create in the years ahead. In articulating these concerns and 
themes, HUC-JIR reflects the educational ethos and cultural- 
spiritual concerns of the day. 


Reconstructionist Institution 
Such concerns are present at the *Reconstructionist Rabbini- 
cal College (RRC) as well. The RRC asserts that its curricu- 
lum “embodies a new approach to rabbinic education. The 
approach understands rabbinical studies as necessarily com- 
bining aspects of academic study with a personal encounter 
with Judaism.’ Citing the work of Rabbi Mordecai *Kaplan, 
the RRc contends that a rabbinical school should furnish its 
students with extensive knowledge of the Jewish heritage, of 
human nature and social conditions, and with the ability to 
synthesize situations with which they will have to deal as rab- 
bis. In so doing, the RRC consciously rejects the ideal of rabbis 
as authority figures. Instead, the rabbi is envisioned as a guide 
who will help people explore Jewish life for themselves. The 
rabbi, as part of the community, will work in an egalitarian 
spirit of cooperation with others to shape the future of Jewish 
life. Indeed, the RRC teaches its rabbis “to work closely with 
lay people to build democratic communities.” While there is 
undoubtedly a unique Reconstructionist emphasis at play at 
the RRC, the themes that are articulated in these descriptions 
echo comparable accounts found at jTs, uj, and HUC. The in- 
fluence of larger cultural trends on all these major institutions 
of non-Orthodox rabbinical education is readily apparent. 
Academically, the program is based on the Reconstruc- 
tionist notion of Judaism as an evolving, dynamic religious 
civilization. Each year focuses on biblical, rabbinic, medieval, 
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modern, and contemporary eras of Jewish civilization in suc- 
cession. By studying the texts, history, thought, and culture 
of the Jewish heritage in this way, the student gains an ap- 
preciation of the constantly evolving nature of Jewish belief 
and practice. There is also a practical rabbinics program with 
three main components — course work, fieldwork, and group 
supervision. The rRrc offers five programs of study in this pro- 
gram, and encourages the student to specialize in one - con- 
gregational life; campus and Hillel; chaplaincy in hospital, 
hospice, and geriatric centers; community organization; and 
education. For people who specialize in education, there is a 
joint master’s degree in education from *Gratz College. The 
curriculum is designed to have the students appreciate and 
understand the nature of a rapidly changing world. The rRc 
is a self-described “warm, caring” community, and its rabbis 
are educated for the entire Jewish community - in both the 
synagogue and beyond. In its early years, the RRC insisted 
that its students pursue a Ph.D. at either Temple University 
or the University of Pennsylvania alongside their course of 
study for ordination. However, the demands this imposed on 
the students were soon seen as too strenuous and such aca- 
demic training and aspirations were seen as unnecessary for 
the rabbinic careers they were choosing. The notion of the 
scholar-rabbi that the American rabbinical seminary had in- 
herited from their German seminary models was no longer 
culturally compelling. 


Transdenominationalism and Spirituality 

The dual themes of transdenominationalism and spiritual- 
ity find strong expression in both the Rabbinical School at 
Hebrew College in Greater Boston (Newton Centre) (BHC) 
and the Academy for Jewish Religion (ayr) in California and 
New York. 


RABBINICAL SCHOOL AT HEBREW COLLEGE IN GREATER 
BOSTON. Led by Rabbi Arthur *Green, a scholar of Hasidism, 
the founder of Havurat Shalom in 1968 during the era of Jew- 
ish renewal, and the former dean and president pf the rRc, 
the Boston Hebrew College Rabbinical School has built upon 
the Hebrew College's “84-year legacy of transdenominational 
Jewish studies.” Boston Hebrew sees itself as devoted to kelal 
Yisrael and notions of inclusion and spirituality. Indeed, BHC 
emphasizes that it accepts men and women, gays and hetero- 
sexuals, and it requires that candidates display “a love of Jews 
as well as Judaism.” Applicants must have a B.A. and three 
years of college Hebrew to qualify for admission. The standard 
program is five years, though BHC specifies that there is a pos- 
sible mekhinah year for students who are in need of remedial 
work in Judaica and texts. All students are required to study 
for at least one semester and one summer in Israel. 

The emphasis at BHC is upon the study of primary texts. 
However, these texts focus upon “themes of Jewish living 
and daily rabbinic practice,’ and the curriculum is structured 
around cycles of Torah study and Jewish religious life. The 
school states that it is a blend of “academy and *yeshivah” - 
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Der Tilim Yid (1934, trans. as Salvation), Bam Opgrunt (“The 
Precipice,’ 1937), a novel about the years of rampant inflation 
in Germany before Hitler's rise to power, and Dos Gezang fun 
Tol (“The Song of the Valley,” 1938), a poetic depiction of set- 
tlers’ lives in Palestine. In 1937 Asch again toured the United 
States to raise funds for European Jews and received an hon- 
orary doctorate from the Jewish Theological Seminary. After 
1938 he again made his home in the US. 

His next group of books comprises his christological tril- 
ogy, which deal with the founders of Christianity: Der Man fun 
Notseres (1939, trans. as The Nazarene), The Apostle (1943), and 
Mary (1949) (the last two published only in English). In their 
psychological content, they develop directly from Der Tilim 
Yid, while the subject matter is connected with that of some 
of Asch’s early stories. They were enthusiastically received by 
the English, but not by the Yiddish, press. The Forverts, to 
which Asch had hitherto contributed regularly, not only re- 
fused to publish the work, but openly attacked the author for 
encouraging heresy and conversion by preaching Christian- 
ity. Only a very few critics discussed the literary merits of the 
books, most of the Jewish press following the Forverts’ lead 
in attacking Asch. The result was an estrangement between 
Asch and Yiddish literature and Jewish social life. His critics 
claimed to discern the missionary element in all the writing of 
the subsequent dozen or so years: his American-Jewish novel 
Ist River (“East River,’ 1946), his collection of ghetto stories 
about the Nazi period, Der Brenendiker Dorn (“The Burning 
Bush,’ 1946), and Moyshe (“Moses,’ 1951). In 1954 Grosman un 
Zun (trans. as Passage in the Night) appeared, and in 1955 Asch 
turned to the prophet Isaiah in Der Novi (“The Prophet”). As 
all his works, they reveal a first-rate storyteller who clothed 
romantic idealism in a realistic style. He stressed the individu- 
ality of his characters as well as their national and social envi- 
ronment, their moral deliberations, and their religious striv- 
ings. Controversial, aggressive, and tireless in his search for 
new horizons, Asch, who began as the poet of the shtetl, nev- 
ertheless liberated Yiddish literature from these narrow con- 
fines. Deeply attached to the legacy of the Jewish past, which 
he enshrined in novels and dramas of aesthetic beauty and 
moral grandeur, he connected the Yiddish world to the main- 
stream of European and American culture, becoming the first 
Yiddish writer to enjoy a truly international vogue. 

In 1956, Asch settled in Tel Aviv, and in the following 
year he suffered a fatal stroke while in London. In accordance 
with Asch’s request, his house in Bat Yam was converted into 
a Sholem Asch Museum. Of his notable collections of Jewish 
art objects, the accumulation of a lifetime, a valuable part is 
in Los Angeles, while the bulk of his library, containing rare 
Yiddish books and manuscripts, including the originals of 
some of his own works, is at Yale University. 
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[Shemuel Niger (Charney) / Magdalena Sitarz (2"¢ ed.)] 


ASCHAFFENBURG, city in Bavaria, Germany. Jews are 
first mentioned as living in Aschaffenburg in 1147. Abraham, 
a scholar and colleague of *Meir b. Baruch of Rothenburg, 
lived there in the 13" century. A synagogue is mentioned in 
1344. Outbreaks of anti-Jewish violence occurred in 1337 and in 
1348-49 the Jews were expelled. They were readmitted in 1359, 
and granted protection by the archbishop of Mainz in 1384. 
During the 16" century three or four Jewish families were liv- 
ing in Aschaffenburg, which was the home of Simeon b. Isaac 
ha-Levi, author of Devek Tov (1588) and Masoret ha-Mikra 
(1572). The number of Jewish households increased to 15 by the 
end of the century, and to 20 by 1705. A new synagogue was 
built in 1698 and rebuilt in 1893. The Aschaffenburg commu- 
nity was under the jurisdiction of the *Mainz rabbinate during 
the early and mid-18" century. Isaac Saeckel Ethausen, author 
of Or Neelam (1765), officiated as rabbi in the early part of the 
period. A number of restrictions on Jewish trade in Aschaffen- 
burg were abolished in 1732. The Aschaffenburg kehillah was 
the leading community in the area and regional assemblies of 
the communities were held there in 1753, 1770, and 1784 to deal 
with the establishment of Jewish schools. The Aschaffenburg 
cemetery (near Schweinheim) also served communities in the 
vicinity, which joined the *hevra kaddisha (burial society) of 
Aschaffenburg in 1719. In 1807 permission was first granted 
to a Jew to become a tailor. Rabbis serving in Aschaffenburg 
in the 19 century include Hillel Wolf Sondheimer, who was 
assisted by Israel Wertheimer, Gabriel Loew Neuburger, Abra- 
ham Adler, and Simon Bamberger, and in the 20' century, Ra- 
phael Breuer. The Jewish population of Aschaffenburg totaled 
35 families in 1803 and 46 in 1807; 172 persons in 1814-16, 286 
in 1871, 604 in 1900, 670 in 1910, 643 in 1925, 700 in 1928 (2% 
of the total population), and 591 in 1933. The synagogue was 
destroyed in 1938. Around half the Jews emigrated between 
1933 and 1941 and another 121 left for other German cities. The 
remaining 170 Jews of Aschaffenburg were deported to Izbica 
and Theresienstadt in 1942. Few Jews returned after the war. 
A park commemorating Aschaffenburg’s former Jewish com- 
munity was created on the site of the synagogue and a mu- 
seum documenting local Jewish history was inaugurated in 
the former rabbinate building in 1984. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Germ Jud, 1 (1963), 13-14; 2 (1968), 25-26 
(includes bibliography); Deutsches Staedtebuch, 5 (1968), index. ADD. 
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formal academic study is combined with traditional hevruta- 
style learning. Emphasis is placed upon the historic contexts, 
but a personal religious point of view is cultivated in every 
class, and there is a strong emphasis on hasidic and kabbal- 
istic sources. BHC hopes that the transdenominational set- 
ting will prepare rabbis for service in a wide variety of con- 
gregational and non-congregational settings, and the college 
intends to support its graduates should they apply for mem- 
bership in particular denominations (including possible Or- 
thodox semikhah). 


ACADEMY FOR JEWISH RELIGION. The Academy for Jewish 
Religion in California is also designed to be transdenomina- 
tional and successful completion of its program leads to the 
title “Rabbi and Teacher in Israel” as well as a Master’s Degree 
in Rabbinic Studies, for its graduates. The program is designed 
for five years of full-time study, with part-time options avail- 
able. A supervised internship is required as well as an M.A. 
thesis prior to ordination. The school, in a manner reminis- 
cent of HUC-JIR, intends to offer “in-depth studies in Bible, 
Hebrew, History, Liturgy, Philosophy and Theology,’ as well 
as rabbinic literature. According to Rabbi Mel Gottlieb, dean 
of the Rabbinical School, the ayr attempts to revitalize Juda- 
ism and seeks to train rabbis who “reflect a deep respect for 
all denominations” and who engage in “outreach to the unaf- 
filiated.” Its motto, “To serve as a bridge between the pillars 
of Judaism,’ reflects the aspirations of its founders. The ayr in 
California also emphasizes spirituality by focusing on mysti- 
cism and spirituality and the classics of those traditions - Mu- 
sar, Hasidic thought, and kabbalistic teachings. 

Its sister institution, the Academy for Jewish Religion in 
New York, also seeks to train rabbis who have a deep under- 
standing of all the streams of modern Judaism. There is a fo- 
cus on “texts and tradition,” and there is an effort to cultivate 
“an appreciation for the historical forces that have shaped our 
people.’ At the same time, there is a recognition that Jews in 
the contemporary period “are in search of meaning and au- 
thentic guidance in spirituality.” Therefore, considerable time 
and attention is devoted in the curriculum to “meditation and 
prayer,’ in addition to courses in Bible, Hebrew, history, lit- 
urgy, and philosophy. 


Orthodox Institutions 

The Orthodox schools for rabbinic education are all centered 
on the intensive study of Talmud, and critical academic study 
is completely eschewed in virtually every one of them. Never- 
theless, the institutions and programs that educate rabbis for 
the North American Orthodox rabbinate display a great deal 
of variety in their approaches and emphases, and their offer- 
ings are surely influenced by the larger environment of North 
America in ways that parallel the impacts this environment 
have upon non-Orthodox rabbinical settings. 


RABBI ISAAC ELHANAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. Rabbi 
Isaac Elchanan Theological Seminary of Yeshiva University 
(RIETS) remains the premiere rabbinical educational institu- 
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tion of Orthodox Judaism in North America. The curriculum 
is “firmly set in Talmud, Codes, and Halakhah,’ and there is 
no attempt to introduce a critical approach to talmudic schol- 
arship into its course of study. While the motto of Yeshiva 
University may be “Torah u’madda - Torah and Academic 
Study,” the latter does not intrude upon the former within 
the walls of R1ETS. As Rabbi Samuel Belkin, the late president 
of Yeshiva University and head of r1ETs, phrased it, “Mod- 
ern Jewish scholarship has tried to explain Judaism in terms 
which are alien and do not apply to it, and has attempted to 
force even those practices and rituals which define the rela- 
tionship of man to God into the molds of current sociological 
and economic theories.” Though Belkin made this statement 
decades earlier, critical academic scholarship still has no place 
at RIETS, which views itself as “heir to, and modeled after, the 
traditional yeshivot of Europe.” This vision is the mirror oppo- 
site of the models that the liberal programs have embraced. 

The prescribed course of study at RIETS is four years. 
All students accepted at RIETS must possess an undergradu- 
ate academic degree, and they must also have studied Talmud 
in a post-high school *yeshivah environment for a signifi- 
cant period of time. Virtually all of the students come from 
intense Orthodox educational backgrounds, and no more 
than a quarter of the students aspire to the pulpit rabbinate. 
Study of Talmud for its own sake constitutes the raison détre 
for this yeshivah and the trend towards ever-greater levels 
of piety and traditional observance that mark contemporary 
Orthodoxy have only intensified this ethos within the walls 
of r1ETS. While enrolled in RIETS, students study Talmud a 
minimum of six hours daily. During the last two years, more 
emphasis is placed on the codes of the Shulhan Arukh that 
deal with dietary laws, family purity, and Sabbath and holiday 
observance, topics that have constituted the core of classical 
rabbinic training for centuries. 

Students may also then elect an additional four hours of 
Talmud study daily, work towards a Master's Degree in Judaic 
Studies, education, or social work, or attend classes sponsored 
by RIETs in traditional Jewish thought. All students must pass 
an examination demonstrating mastery of Hebrew as well. 

To be sure, a host of classes that hone practical skills have 
been added to the curriculum in recent years and students 
may do a year’s internship in a synagogue under the guidance 
of an experienced pulpit rabbi. The rabbis educated by RIETS 
are essentially prepared to deal almost exclusively with an 
Orthodox audience of Jews. RIETS has therefore “developed 
programs to meet the communal and personal needs of our 
time and place — business ethics, bioethics, and technology.” 
The description indicates that RIETS remains modeled upon 
the traditional yeshivah, and these other topics are in effect 
supplements to the study of Talmud that occupies the central 
place in the curriculum of the yeshivah. This allows the or- 
dainee of R1ETS who elects congregational work “to present 
a more sophisticated, culturally contoured side of Judaism” 
to congregants who are increasingly Jewishly knowledgeable 
and halakhically observant. 
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Interestingly, RIETS was legally separated decades earlier 
from Yeshiva University itself, because then President Belkin 
wanted RIETS to be unencumbered by the legal requirements 
the federal government might impose upon the university it- 
self when the university applied for federal grants. He feared 
that federal requirements in areas such as housing for men and 
women and treatment of homosexuals might compromise the 
religious integrity of RIETS. However, both Rabbi Belkin and 
his successor rabbi Norman Lamm served both as president 
of Yeshiva University and rosh ha-yeshivah at R1ETS. When 
layman Richard Joel was appointed as president of Yeshiva 
University, Rabbi Lamm remained formal head of RIETs, 
inasmuch as Joel faced stiff opposition from many faculty 
members at RIETS because he was not a rabbi and a suitable 
religious authority. 


HEBREW THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE. A parallel trajectory to 
that of R1ETs is displayed by the Hebrew Theological College 
(HTC) in Skokie, Illinois. HTC was created in 1922 to provide 
Orthodox rabbis for an expanding Midwestern Jewish popu- 
lation. Its popular name, “The Skokie Yeshiva,” seems to best 
capture its sectarian nature. Its three-year course of study fo- 
cuses almost exclusively on traditional Jewish texts and top- 
ics and a wide range of classical commentaries on those texts. 
The student is expected to master the same halakhic texts that 
the RIETS student is, and the parts of the Shulhan Arukh that 
deal with the Sabbath, dietary law, family purity, and mourn- 
ing are emphasized. The students possess the same type of 
backgrounds that R1ETS students do, though the flavor of the 
school is even more traditional. 

In addition to the intensive three-year cycle of Talmud 
and halakhah study program, “students are also involved in 
academic areas addressing the particular needs of the chosen 
specialized area of rabbinic activity, such as education, pub- 
lic speaking, homiletics, and psychology.” These students are 
also assigned to internships with rabbinical mentors in these 
practical areas. 

There is also a Rav u-Manhig Program, begun in 1995, 
which includes 30 semester hours of Talmud study and com- 
pletion of exams in Orah Hayyim that “form the cornerstone 
of the life of a religious Jew.” This program is designed to assist 
students who wish to pursue advanced programs of talmudic 
studies and is a further sign of the rightward drift that marks 
the Orthodox world today. 

Ironically, the late Rabbi Eliezer *Berkovits, who taught 
for many years at the Skokie Yeshiva, wrote in a 1975 article in 
Tradition: A Journal of Orthodox Jewish Thought, that the tra- 
ditional Orthodox rabbinical curriculum had to reshape itself 
so that the modern Orthodox rabbi would be more capable of 
connecting traditional Jewish learning to the demands of the 
modern world in which most North American Jews live. 


YESHIVA CHOVEVEI TORAH. While HTC did not heed Rabbi 
Berkovits’s word, Yeshiva Chovevei Torah Rabbinical School 
(yc), founded by activist Orthodox Rabbi Avi *Weiss of 
Riverdale, New York, has donned this mantle. ycT consciously 
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seeks “to promote an inclusive modern Orthodoxy that re- 
quires respectful interaction with all Jewish movements” and 
that expands “the role of women in religious life and leader- 
ship.” ycr has a four-year program, and intensive study of 
Talmud and halakhah form the focus of the curriculum, as is 
the case at both HTC and RIETS. However, Tanakh (Bible) is 
a separate discipline as is Jewish Thought (labeled Mahshevet 
Yisrael). There is an attempt to nurture students “both intel- 
lectually and spiritually,” and to encounter the texts as an act 
of “avodat Hashem” - service to God. Here yct adopts the 
language of religious personalism and spirituality that is the 
hallmark of all the more liberal non-Orthodox programs. 

YCT is distinct among Orthodox yeshivot in other ways 
as well. In studying Talmud, the curriculum is designed to 
“address historical and source critical concerns.” In Tanakh, 
academic issues of authorship are addressed, while the liter- 
ary-theological message, as well as classical commentaries, are 
consulted and considered. This openness to integrating criti- 
cal, scientific approaches with traditional ones in the study of 
Jewish texts makes ycT unique in the Orthodox world. 

CT is also a yeshivah that emphasizes the value and re- 
ligious significance of the State of Israel, and requires a year of 
study there prior to ordination. In Jewish Thought, hasidic and 
kabbalistic literatures are studied, and two required courses 
are “The Rise and Development of Jewish Denominations” 
and “The Challenges of Modern Orthodoxy,” which addresses 
issues of faith and doubt, dogma, authority of the modern 
rabbi, and gender issues. As its literature proclaims, YcT is “a 
yeshiva not afraid of ideas,” and promotes “academic excel- 
lence, ahavat HaTorah (love of Torah), and ahavat Yisrael (love 
of the Jewish people)” in its graduates who go out to serve in 
a wide variety of Orthodox synagogues and communal and 
educational settings. 


OHR TORAH STONE (JOSEPH STRAUSS RABBINICAL SEMI- 
NARY). In completing this review of institutions and pro- 
grams that produce Orthodox rabbis to serve the North Amer- 
ican Jewish community, it is important to take note of Ohr 
Torah Stone (Joseph Strauss Rabbinical Seminary) in Efrat, 
Israel. Headed by Rabbi Shlomo *Riskin and Rabbi Chaim 
Brovender, this Israeli-based Orthodox rabbinical program 
aims at training “a new generation of rabbinic leaders who 
combine their halakhic knowledge with an understanding of 
the particular needs of contemporary Jewish life.” After com- 
pleting a four-year course of study, students are expected to 
return to the Diaspora. Ohr Torah Stone views Torah as a 
“unifying force rather than a divider,’ and is “attentive to the 
importance of tolerance and openness, without compromis- 
ing religious commitment” There is “sensitivity towards the 
situation of Jews in the Diaspora.” Thus, when laws of conver- 
sion, for example, are taught, considerable attention is paid 
to issues of assimilation and intermarriage in the Diaspora. 
Similarly, in studying laws relating to Sabbath observance, the 
focus is placed upon how a community of Sabbath-observant 
Jews might be established. 
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There is also a program called Amiel - Rabbi Eman- 
uel Rackman Program for Practical Rabbinics, attached to 
the yeshivah. Directed by R. Eliyahu Birnbaum, it is open 
to both jsrs students and qualified candidates from other 
Israeli yeshivot. This program is designed to train rabbis to 
work with the non-observant in Jewish communities through- 
out the Diaspora and desires to meet the challenges posed by 
assimilation. A number of these students come to America 
for at least two years, and they focus on “Communal Lead- 
ership.” 


ULTRA-ORTHODOX YESHIVOT. Haredi (Ultra-Orthodox) ye- 
shivot that focused almost exclusively on the study of Torah 
for its own sake during the first 80 years of the 20" century 
began to change direction as a result of a speech Rabbi Moshe 
Sherer, the president of Agudath Israel in America, deliv- 
ered in 1978. In an appeal to yeshivah students, Rabbi Sherer 
stated that if haredi rabbis did not enter “into the rabbinate 
to save, assimilated American Jews, then “millions of nesh- 
amos (souls)... will enter churches.” While ultra-Orthodox 
seminaries remain firm in their commitment to “Torah for 
Torah’s sake,’ there has been movement towards the pulpit in 
many of them during the last two decades. 

In The Rabbinical Seminary of America, Chofetz Chaim 
Yeshiva, Kew Gardens Hills, New York, which follows the 
Lithuanian model of the Musar (Ethical-Pietistic) yeshivah, 
a great deal of emphasis is placed upon middos, the forma- 
tion of spiritual and ethical character. In addition to classical 
rabbinic texts, time is devoted each day to the study of musar 
literature. Its students can earn a master’s degrees in educa- 
tion or business while they study at the yeshiva a novel turn 
for such institutions. Baltimore's Ner Israel Rabbinical Col- 
lege has such cooperative programs as well. 

Chofetz Chaim also sends its students into the public 
schools each week for an outreach activity labeled JEP — Jew- 
ish Educational Programs. Here, the yeshivah students offer 
programs in Jewish cultural literacy to non-observant Jews. In 
this yeshivah, students study from the age of 18 to 30 or 35 be- 
fore they complete their studies and receive ordination. Hence, 
they are in school 8 to 12 years more than their counterparts 
at other Orthodox rabbinical schools. As of 2006, there were 
over 300 students in Chofetz Chaim yeshivot, and branches 
have been established in Milwaukee, Cherry Hills, Los Ange- 
les, and San Diego. The rosh yeshivah (head of the yeshivah) 
assigns ordainees to communities where he feels there is the 
greatest need, and these rabbis are instructed to establish day 
schools. These rabbis also go in a group, not as individuals, 
and an infrastructure is thereby established to sustain religious 
life for these men and their families. The influence of these 
rabbis in a number of communities is quite pronounced, and 
they are marked by a significant missionary zeal. 

At the Maor Program, in Silver Spring, Maryland, a 
course consisting of two three-week sessions is offered in 
two consecutive summers to train graduates of haredi ye- 
shivot for the pulpit rabbinate. Established by Rabbi Shaya 
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Milikowsky, a Ner Israel ordainee, the program is similar in 
its aim to the Amiel Program of Ohr Torah, and it reflects a 
shift in the right-wing Orthodox world and the determina- 
tion of the leadership of that world to speak to non-observant 
as well as observant Jewish populations. The students come 
from places such as Ner Israel and Beth Midrash Ha-Gavohah 
in Lakewood and Philadelphia. The classes meet five days a 
week, eight hours a day, and the courses aim to prepare their 
graduates for service in communities with heavy Jewish pop- 
ulations where no Orthodox synagogues exist. Maor does 
not seek students who have undergraduate degrees, and even 
looks askance upon them. 

Rabbinical Ordination/Leadership Program (ROLP) 
(Aish Hatorah) was established in 1975 by Rabbi Noah Wein- 
berg. This yeshivah also aims to educate rabbis who will bring 
non-observant and weakly affiliated Jews to embrace tradi- 
tional Judaism, and the program attempts to foster an “Aish 
Culture.” In contrast to other Orthodox yeshivot, the course 
of study is relatively short and less textually demanding. Fur- 
thermore, it is focused on outreach. Thus, even courses in 
Talmud and Codes center on what one needs to know in or- 
der to be an effective outreach rabbi. The course of study is 
one and a half to two years. Three components mark the cur- 
riculum - traditional rabbinic learning, practical rabbinics, 
and vocational training. In addition to study of Talmud and 
Codes, there is a great deal of emphasis placed upon Bible, as 
this is seen as vital for outreach to non-observant American 
Jews. Students also engage in practical programs where they 
work with such people during their time in the yeshivah, and 
they then take courses “dedicated to the daily responsibilities 
of the rabbi.” This constitutes 40% of the curriculum, and the 
graduates are expected to work one day in Aish centers, prin- 
cipally in North America. 

Finally, *Chabad constitutes the other formal program 
designed for the education of rabbis who will serve the North 
American Jewish community. Chabad rabbis have to complete 
three years of post-high school study in Chabad yeshivot. They 
are then permitted to study the traditional Codes required 
to receive ordination, and they center their efforts in these 
years on those sections that deal with dietary laws, the Sab- 
bath, and prayer. However, most of these rabbis began their 
formation for the Chabad rabbinate long before they entered 
advanced Chabad yeshivot. Indeed, the average Chabad rabbi 
began serving as a shaliah (emissary) at the age of 14. Hence, 
by the time they are ordained, most have spent eight years as 
shelihim, teaching Jewish men how to don tefillin and women 
to light Shabbat candles. They have a great deal of exposure 
to non-observant Jews and unlike other Orthodox yeshivot, 
their graduates intend to stay in whatever community they 
have been assigned permanently. They often serve as Ortho- 
dox rabbis to non-observant Jews and will sometimes begin 
their work as the only observant Jews in their new homes. The 
difference here between the ideology and program that ani- 
mates Chofetz Chayim - where graduates go to a community 
in a group - and Chabad is pronounced. 
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Conclusion 
The venues where rabbis are educated to serve the North 
American Jewish community are thus many and highly var- 
iegated. Furthermore, there are a number of rabbis who are 
ordained privately as well and these men and women serve 
the North American Jewish community in a wide variety of 
settings. While the student of North American Judaism must 
be keenly mindful of this variety, there is no question that the 
religious and cultural environment of 21°t-century America 
has had a profound impact upon the course of study that these 
many programs and institutions of higher Jewish education 
provide and the coming years will undoubtedly witness an on- 
going vitality and diversity in the education of rabbis who will 
serve the contemporary American Jewish community. 
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[David Ellenson (2"4 ed.)] 


RABBINOVICZ (Rabinovitz), RAPHAEL NATHAN 
NATA (1835-1888), talmudic scholar. Born in Novo-Zhagory, 
district of Kovno, at the age of 16 he wrote a bibliographical 
treatise, Siftei Yeshenim Gimmel. Several years later he gave it 
to the bibliographer Isaac *Benjacob, who used it in compiling 
his Ozar ha-Sefarim. Rabbinovicz lived for a time in Lemberg, 
Galicia, where he published a volume of responsa by R. Meir 
of Rothenburg (1860) and Geon Yaakov (1863), novellae on 
the tractate of Eruvin by R. Jacob Kahana of Vilna. Moving on 
to Pressburg, he published Kunteres Ikkarei ha-Avodah (1863) 
by his teacher R. Joseph b. Israel Issar of Vilkomir. About that 
time he learned from Adolph *Jellinek in Vienna of the 14'- 
century manuscript of the Babylonian Talmud preserved in 
the Royal Library of Munich. He proceeded to that city, and 
with the encouragement of R. Joseph Saul *Nathanson, the 
rabbi of Lemberg, devoted himself to copying the variant read- 
ings in order to publish them. In 1864 he published a small 
booklet, Alim le-Mivhan (lithographed from his handwriting), 
containing samples of the variant readings found in the Tal- 
mud manuscript. The following year he published a similar, 
but more detailed, treatise, Kunteres Dikdukei Soferim, in the 
Hebrew weekly Ha-Maggid. 

Between 1867 and 1886 he published 15 volumes of Dik- 
dukei Soferim, containing the variant readings on all the trac- 
tates of the orders of Zera’im, Moed, and Nezikin, and on the 
tractates of Zevahim, and Menahot. The variant readings are 
accompanied by explanatory notes in which readings found 
in other manuscripts — in the writings of early authorities and 
in old printed editions - are recorded. In his introduction to 
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Dikdukei Soferim Rabbinovicz gave a history of the printing 
of the Babylonian Talmud. A revised and much enlarged ver- 
sion of this essay Maamar al Hadpasat ha-Talmud appeared 
later in volume 8 (1877). In the course of his work he traveled 
widely to consult manuscripts and early printed editions in 
various libraries. He was aided greatly in his efforts by the 
Munich Jewish banker Abraham *Merzbacher, who supported 
him materially and permitted him to buy at his expense all the 
books and manuscripts he needed. After the death of Merz- 
bacher, Rabbinovicz compiled, at the request of the banker's 
son, a catalog (Ohel Avraham, 1888) of the rich library he had 
amassed for his father. Its treasures included 156 manuscripts 
and 43 incunabula. 

Despite the material support he received, Rabbinovicz 
was forced to engage in the selling of books and manuscripts. 
He died in Kiev, while on one of his business journeys to 
Russia. Shortly before his death he began printing Dikdukei 
Soferim on the tractate of Mullin. The work on the volume was 
completed by Heinrich Ehrentreu and appeared in 1897. 

Rabbinovicz also wrote Moreh ha-Moreh (1871), a critique 
of D.B. *Zomber’s Moreh Derekh, about Rabbenu Gershom’s 
and Rashi’s commentaries on the tractate Moed Katan, and 
published a small part of the medieval Yihusei Tanna’im va- 
Amora’im (1874). He also contributed to Ha-Maggid, where his 
notes on Jehiel M. Zunz’s Irha-Zedek appeared (vols. 19-20, 
1875-76). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.N. Rabbinovicz, Maamar al Hadpasat 
ha-Talmud, ed. by A.M. Habermann (19527), 261-7; A. Schischa, in: 
Aresheth, 3 (1961), 376-91; Y. Raphael, ibid., 392-4. 


[Tovia Preschel] 


RABBINOWICZ, ISRAEL MICHEL (1818-1893), writer and 
scholar. Born in Gorodets, Lithuania, Rabbinowicz, whose fa- 
ther was rabbi in Gorodets and from 1828 in Antopol, received 
a traditional education. His brother, Joshua Jacob, also rabbi 
in Gorodets, was the author of several talmudic works. At the 
yeshivah in Brest-Litovsk Rabbinowicz began his study of the 
philosophers, especially Maimonides. Deciding to widen his 
field of study, he learned German in Brody and Greek and 
Latin (with D. Chwolson) in Breslau, where he subsequently 
entered the university as a student of philology. In 1851 he 
published a Hebrew grammar, Hebraeische Grammatik nach 
neuen, sehr vereinfachten Regeln und Grundsaetzen, followed 
by Hebraeische Schulgrammatik... in 1853 (French translation 
by J.J. Clement-Mullet), selling the books himself in order to 
earn a living. Later he took up medicine and in 1854 went to 
Paris, where he continued his studies in hospitals until 1865. 
In that year he obtained his M.D. with his Etudes historiques 
de lempoisonnement, which consisted in the main of a transla- 
tion of Maimonides’ “Treatise on Poisons.” However, he rarely 
practiced medicine, preferring to devote himself, in solitude 
and poverty, to scholarship. Too poor to heat his room, he 
wrote his books in a café. As well as extending his grammati- 
cal methods to other languages (Nouveaux principes comparés 
de la prononciation Anglaise..., 1874; Vergleichende Gramma- 
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tik der polnischen Sprache, 1877; Grammaire de la langue fran- 
caise daprés de nouveaux principes... 1886, 18897), he defended 
Jewish tradition against its detractors, publishing Le réle de 
Jésus et des apotres (1866), a critique of Renan; La religion na- 
tionale des anciens Hébreux (1873), a criticism of Jules Soury; 
and Histoire Sainte: Ancien Testament (1877). However his 
main work was his condensed translation, with commentary, 
of talmudic legislation, La législation criminelle du Thalmud 
(1876) and La législation civile du Thalmud (1-5, 1877-80). A 
Zionist from the early days of the movement, he took part in 
the Kattowitz Conference of 1884 and presided over the Benei 
Zion of Paris. He went to Russia in 1889 with the intention of 
trying to have his books republished, and subsequently lived in 
London, where he was assisted until his death by Chief Rabbi 
N.M. Adler and other benefactors. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ha-Maggid, 32 (1888), 153-5; Reines, in: 
Ozar ha-Sifrut, 5 (1896), 117-23; M. Schwab, Le Docteur I.M. Rab- 
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Moshé Catane 


RABBINOWITZ, SAUL PHINEHAS (acronym, SHePHeR; 
1845-1910), East European Hebrew writer and historian. Rab- 
binowitz, who was born in Tavrogi, Lithuania, to a family of 
rabbis, received semikhah from Israel Salanter (Lipkin), while 
also becoming interested in Haskalah and teaching himself 
German and Russian. Rabbinowitz first worked as a private 
tutor in Vilna and other Lithuanian towns before settling in 
Warsaw in 1875 where he wrote for the Hebrew press. Dur- 
ing this period he inclined toward socialist cosmopolitanism, 
which brought him into contact with A.S. *Liebermann’s cir- 
cle of Jewish Socialists. In 1881 Rabbinowitz was among those 
who reported on the Russian pogroms to Western Jewry. He 
accompanied S. *Mohilever to Brody, where they organized 
help for the refugees; he also took part in the St. Petersburg 
Conference of Notables (1882), calling for mass emigration 
from Russia. At first, Rabbinowitz advocated emigration to 
the US. but he soon joined Hovevei Zion, became secretary 
of the important Warsaw branch, and attended the Kattow- 
itz Conference (1884). During 1886-88 he published the an- 
nual Keneset Yisrael, an organ for national revival and Hibbat 
Zion, and published documents on the history of Russian- 
Polish Jewry in a supplement (Orot me-Ofel). In 1890 he was 
among the founders of the Warsaw office of Ahad Ha-Am’s 
order *Benei Moshe and tried to defend the interests of reli- 
gious tradition within its ranks. In 1891 he joined an abortive 
Hovevei Zion mission to the West. A member of the Zionist 
movement, Rabbinowitz attended the first Zionist Congresses, 
although he criticized aspects of the movement in Al Ziyyon 
ve-al Mikraeha (1898). 

Rabbinowitz’s great scholarly achievement was his He- 
brew translation of H. Graetz’s History of the Jews (1890-99), 
in which the author had given him a free hand. Rabbinow- 
itz introduced many changes in the text, also omitting pas- 
sages that might offend the Orthodox and the Russian cen- 
sors. The translation includes his own notes and those of 
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A. Harkavy and other scholars. Rabbinowitz’s work, which 
was in fact a new “Graetz,’ had a tremendous impact on East- 
ern Jewry, despite its melizah style, and was reprinted in many 
editions. Other writings by Rabbinowitz include biographies 
of L. *Zunz (1896), Z. *Frankel (1898), and *Joseph (Josel- 
man) of Rosheim (1902), and a study on the Jews expelled 
from Spain, published on the 400% anniversary of the Ex- 
pulsion (Mozeei Golah, 1894). He contributed articles to the 
newly founded (1896) Hebrew periodical Ha-Shiloah, par- 
ticipated in the early Eshkol Hebrew encyclopedia (1888), 
and completed S.J. *Fuenn’s Hebrew dictionary Ha-Ozar 
(1900-03). 

Beset by poverty and family misfortunes, and having 
suffered great hardship during and after the 1905 revolution, 
Rabbinowitz left Russia for Frankfurt where, however, he 
found little recognition and had to live on charity. His pro- 
posed three-volume modern Jewish history did not advance 
beyond the publication of a few chapters. His biography was 
written by his son-in-law, the historian J. *Meisl. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Meisl, Rabbi Shaul Pinhas Rabbinowitz 
(Shefer); ha-Ish u-Foolo (1943), incl. bibl; A. Druyanow (ed.), Keta- 
vim le-Toledot Hibbat Ziyyon 1-3 (1919-32), index. 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


RAB DE LA CORTE (“court rabbi”), an office common in 
Navarre and Castile until the expulsion of the Jews from Spain 
in 1492. He was appointed by the crown to supervise the Jew- 
ish communal leadership and the apportionment of taxes 
among the communities. Because of this task he is referred to 
as repartidor de todas las aljamas and was considered “Judge 
in Chief” of the Jewish communities. The office was estab- 
lished in these kingdoms during the middle of the 13" century. 
Attempts to introduce it into Aragon, Catalonia, and Valencia, 
mainly at the end of the 13" century, failed. The beginnings 
of this office are unknown. As judge in chief, juez mayor (“chief 
justice”), he served as a kind of a court of appeals for the Jews. 
Generally those appointed to this position were Jews close 
to the kings or crown princes, serving as physicians, inter- 
preters, or fiscal agents. The majority were not distinguished 
for their learning, and Solomon b. Abraham ibn *Adret 
complained that “in our country there are rabbis appointed 
by the king who do not know how to read properly.” Some, 
however, were scholars, for instance Abraham *Benveniste. 
The Rab de la Corte presided over meetings of representatives 
of the communities who were convened when necessary and 
supervised the drafting of the askamot (“communal regula- 
tions”) and the tax apportionment. Sometimes, he acted as ar- 
bitrator in intercommunal disputes. The last Rab de la Corte 
in Castile was Abraham *Seneor, who became converted to 
Christianity shortly before the expulsion. The office of Ar- 
raby *Mor in Portugal largely corresponds to that of Rab de 
la Corte. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, index; Baer, Urkunden, index; 
Neuman, Spain, index; Suarez Fernandez, Documentos (1964), 108-9, 
162-3, 243-5, 246-7, 297-9, 375-7. 
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RABI, ISIDOR ISAAC (1898-1988), U.S. physicist and No- 
bel Prize winner. Rabi was born at Rymanow, Austro-Hun- 
gary, and taken to the United States when he was a year old. 
He became a tutor in physics at City College, New York, and 
won fellowships to various European universities. In 1937 he 
returned to lecture at Columbia, where he was appointed a 
full professor in 1950. Meanwhile, he continued his own re- 
searches in nuclear physics, quantum mechanics and magne- 
tism. He realized that the essential step was to determine the 
nature of the force that holds together the protons within the 
nucleus of the atom, overcoming the mutual repulsion that 
must exist between them, as all are positively charged. When 
Otto *Stern discovered how to measure this force by means of 
a “molecular beam,” Rabi followed up the discovery, which he 
found more effective than fission for elucidating the structure 
of the atom. His most distinguished work was the develop- 
ment of a method of receiving and interpreting such beams, 
and it was this that won him the Nobel Prize for physics in 
1944, four years after he had become associate director of the 
radiation laboratory at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. During the remainder of World War 11 Rabi served 
as a civilian investigator for the Office of Scientific Research 
and Development. From 1953 he was chairman of the general 
advisory committee of the Atomic Energy Commission, but 
he was active among those opposing the strict military con- 
trol of atomic energy proposed by Congress, and he deplored 
what he saw as a tendency for pure science to be subordinated 
to industrial needs. He was involved with building the cyclo- 
tron as well as with other work at the Brookhaven National 
Laboratory for Atomic Research. Rabi was a member of the 
UN Science Committee and on the Atomic Energy agency, 
among other international agencies. He was a member of the 
board of governors of the Weizmann Institute in Israel. Two 
autobiographical lectures, published under the title My Life 
and Times as a Physicist, appeared in 1960. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Levitan, Laureates, Jewish Winners of the 
Nobel Prize (1960), 89-92; Current Biography Yearbook 1948 (1949), 


509-10. 
[J. Edwin Holmstrom] 


RABI‘ IBN ABI AL-HUQAYQ (end of the 6" century). Jew- 
ish poet from the Jewish tribe of Bani *Nadir in Yathrib, Ara- 
bia. A short poem of his is included in the anthology of Arabic 
poetry by al-Jumahi, in the chapter on the Jews of *Medina 
(pp. 70-74). Except for al-*Samaw/al ibn ‘Adiyah, he is the only 
poet in pre-Islamic Arabia mentioned by Moses Ibn Ezra in 
his book on Hebrew medieval poetry, probably based on Arab 
sources. Ibn Ezra raises the possibility that both Samawal and 
Rabi‘ were Arabs converted to Judaism. Rabi took part in in- 
tertribal wars and in poetic contests with other famous Arab 
poets, such as al-Nabighah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Al-Jumahi, Tabaqat al-Shuarda’, ed. J. Hell 
(1913), 71; Moses Ibn Ezra, Kitab al-Muhdadarah, wa-al-Mudhakarah 
ed. A.Sh. Halkin (1975), 31; H.Z. Hirschberg, Israel ba-Arav (1946), 


129, 172, 250-251. 
[Yosef Tobi (274 ed.)] 
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RABIN, family of scholars. lsRAEL ABRAHAM RABIN (1882- 
1951) was born in Proskurov, Ukraine. After the *Kishinev 
pogrom of 1903, he was entrusted to accompany the orphans 
to Austria (in the post-World War 1 Ukrainian pogroms his 
own parents were murdered). From 1909 he taught at the Ezra 
teachers’ seminary in Jerusalem, and in 1911 was called to head 
the Odessa Rabbinical Seminary. Detained in Germany by the 
outbreak of World War 1, he subsequently took up a teaching 
position in post-biblical Jewish literature and history at Gies- 
sen University, taught at Frankfurt University (1918-21), and 
at the Jewish Theological Seminary, Breslau. From 1929 Rabin 
also taught Semitics and post-biblical literature at Breslau 
University. In 1935 he left Nazi Germany for Palestine where 
he headed a Mizrachi elementary school at Haifa and was 
chairman of the Haifa Religious Council. Rabin was an early 
supporter of religious Zionism (Mizrachi) and as its delegate 
attended all Zionist Congresses from the sixth - at which he 
voted against acceptance of the Uganda offer — to the twenty- 
first. While teaching at Jerusalem (1909-11), he was among the 
members of the *Academy of the Hebrew Language. 

Rabin’s published work ranges over a wide field of Jew- 
ish scholarship. His historical studies are devoted to the Jews 
of Silesia (Beitraege zur Rechts-und Wirtschaftsgeschichte... 1, 
1932; Rechtskampf der Juden in Schlesien, 1927; Juden in Dy- 
hernfurth, 1929; in Zuelz, 1926) and also deal with general 
problems of historiography (Stoff und Idee..., in Festschrift... 
Dubnow, 1930, 41-56). His Studien zur Vormosaischen Got- 
tesvorstellung (Festschrift zum 75 = jaehrigen Bestehen des Jue- 
disch-Theologischen Seminars, 2, 1929) deal critically with the 
hypotheses of higher biblical criticism and anticipate some 
of the ideas on Israel’s monotheism later developed by Y. 
*Kaufmann. Of special importance to rabbinics is the critical 
edition of Mekhilta, prepared by S. Horovitz but completed 
and published by Rabin (1931, repr. 1960). 

One son was the Hebraist and linguist Chaim Menachem 
*Rabin. Israel's younger son was Michael Oser *Rabin. 


RABIN, MICHAEL OSER (1931— _), Israeli mathematician. 
Rabin was born in Breslau, Germany, and was brought to Erez 
Israel in 1935. After graduating from the Hebrew University he 
taught mathematics from 1956 to 1958 at Princeton, where he 
obtained his doctorate and was a member of the Institute for 
Advanced Study. Returning to Israel in 1958 he became asso- 
ciate professor at the Hebrew University in 1961 and full pro- 
fessor in 1965. Rabin’s field of study was mathematical logic, 
autotheory, and the mathematical theory of computations, and 
he is credited with a number of inventions in the field of com- 
puters. From 1972 to 1975 Rabin was the rector of the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem and in 1980 was awarded the Harvey 
Prize of the Haifa Technion (jointly with S.D. *Goitein and E. 
*Racker). He was rewarded the Israel Prize in 1995. 


RABIN, OSCAR (1928- _), Russian painter. Rabin, both of 


whose parents were doctors, was born in Moscow and studied 
music before turning to art. He is an extraordinary case of an 
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artist refused recognition in the Soviet Union, who neverthe- 
less became known as an outstanding painter outside his na- 
tive country. Since he was not a member of the Artists’ Union 
he was not officially recognized as an artist or allowed to ex- 
hibit and had to work as an exhibition designer from his home 
in a suburb of Moscow. He first gained a reputation outside the 
U.S.S.R. when his work was seen in London at the Grosvenor 
Gallery in 1964 in a mixed show of Soviet painters, and later 
the same gallery mounted his first ever one-man exhibition. 
Rabin’s work was Expressionistic in character, having much in 
common with Soutine and Rouault, using dark somber colors 
and heavy outlines - almost in the manner of stained glass. He 
painted his native Moscow in street scenes and often depicted 
Western cities he has never visited. On the day of President 
Kennedy’s assassination, Nov. 22, 1963, he painted a canvas to 
commemorate the event. Rabin was a prolific painter and de- 
spite official lack of recognition his work was popular both in 
the Soviet Union and among foreign visitors. 

Both Rabin’s status as a leader of young, dissident Soviet 
painters and his connections with foreign journalists and dip- 
lomats came to the fore in the remarkable effort to hold a “free” 
exhibition in September 1974. The exhibition was organized by 
Rabin and his son, together with a group of unorthodox art- 
ists. Their first effort was literally destroyed by the police, but 
as a result of international publicity the authorities relented 
and allowed some 60 painters to exhibit their work in an in- 
formal display at Moscow’s Izmailovo Park. 

In July 1978 the Soviet authorities canceled his Soviet citi- 
zenship “in view of his systematic activity incompatible with 
the status of Soviet citizen.” He continued to work in Paris 


[Charles Samuel Spencer] 


RABIN, SAM (1903-1991), British painter. Rabin was born 
in Manchester as Samuel Rabinovitch, the son of an impov- 
erished cap cutter who had migrated from Vitebsk. His chil- 
dren were artistically gifted and Rabin was taught draughts- 
manship by an elder brother. At the age of eleven he was the 
youngest pupil ever to win a scholarship to the Manchester 
School of Art, and later won a scholarship to the Slade School 
in London, where, at the age of 15, he was the youngest stu- 
dent and where he was befriended and influenced by the artist 
Barnett *Freedman. On the completion of his studies Rabin 
spent some time in Paris and took up modeling under the in- 
fluence of the famous French sculptor Charles Despiau. His 
portrait head of Barnett Freedman is in the Tate Gallery, Lon- 
don. Rabin, however, devoted most of his career to working in 
pastels and to the subject of sport. A physically powerful man, 
Rabin won a bronze medal in wrestling at the 1928 Olympics 
and later, to make ends meet, became a professional wres- 
tler. Wrestling and boxing became the principal subjects of 
his work, which depicted the atmosphere of the ring and the 
figures of the combatants with a mixture of brilliant realism 
and graceful movement. Rabin was also an actor, and played 
boxers and wrestlers in several films, including The Scarlet 
Pimpernel (1934), where he had the role of Daniel *Mendoza, 
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the famous Jewish boxer. He taught at the Goldsmith School 
of Art from 1949 to 1965, where Mary Quant was one of his 
students, and then at the Bournemouth College of Art. His 
work is represented in leading public collections; the British 
Museum obtained a group of his drawings. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; J. Sheeran, Introducing 
Sam Rabin (1965). 
[Charles Samuel Spencer / William D. Rubinstein (274 ed.)] 


RABIN, YITZHAK (1922-1995), military commander and 
politician, seventh chief of staff of the Israel Defense Forces, 
and prime minister in the years 1974-77 and 1992-95, mem- 
ber of the Eighth to Thirteenth Knessets. Rabin was born in 
Jerusalem. His mother was known as “Red Rosa.’ He gradu- 
ated from the Kadoorie Agricultural School. He joined the 
*Palmah in 1941, and participated in the Allied invasion of 
Syria that year. In 1944, as second in command of a Palmah 
battalion, he participated in underground activities against the 
British Mandatory Government. On Black Saturday, June 29, 
1946, he was arrested and imprisoned in the Rafa detention 
camp for six months. After his release he was appointed dep- 
uty to Yigal *Allon, who was commander of the Palmah from 
1945. In the early days of the *War of Independence, Rabin 
was appointed commander of the Harel Brigade on the Jeru- 
salem front. Later in 1948 he was responsible, as Allon’s sec- 
ond in command, for the occupation of Lydda and Ramleh, 
and the expulsion of their Arab inhabitants. He was next ap- 
pointed chief of operations of the Southern Command until 
the armistice agreement with Egypt, and was a member of 
the Israeli delegation to the Rhodes armistice talks. However, 
he objected to the agreement reached, and left before it was 
signed. After the War of Independence Rabin was given vari- 
ous assignments, and graduated from the British Staff Col- 
lege in 1953. In the years 1956-59 he served as commander of 
the Northern Command, and in the years 1959-63 served as 
head of the Operations Branch in the General Staff, and dep- 
uty chief of staff. Rabin was appointed chief of staff in January 
1964, and served for four years. As a heavy smoker on the eve 
of the outbreak of the *Six Day War he suffered from nicotine 
poisoning but recovered to lead the 1pF in its major victory 
over the Egyptian, Syrian, and Jordanian forces. Immediately 
after the war he was awarded an honorary degree by the He- 
brew University at a ceremony on Mount Scopus, and deliv- 
ered an impressive acceptance speech, noted for its humane 
spirit. He retired from active military service in January 1968, 
and was appointed ambassador to the U.S. Upon his return 
to Israel in March 1973 he decided to enter politics, and was 
elected to the Eighth Knesset on the Alignment list, right af- 
ter the *Yom Kippur War. He was appointed minister of labor 
in the short-lived government formed by Golda *Meir, and 
when Meir decided to resign following the publication of the 
Interim Report of the *Agranat Commission in April 1974, he 
won the first of numerous contests for the leadership of the 
*Israel Labor Party against Shimon *Peres. The fact that he had 
not been involved in any way in the Yom Kippur War was the 
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main reason for his victory. Rabin formed a new government 
in June 1974. Even though his first premiership was generally 
viewed as mediocre, during his term as prime minister, with 
US. assistance, the IDF was rehabilitated, and the economy 
picked up, even though the rate of inflation rose. After disen- 
gagement agreements were signed with Egypt and Syria in Jan- 
uary and May 1974 with the help of the “shuttle diplomacy” of 
Secretary of State Henry *Kissinger, an interim agreement was 
signed with Egypt in September 1975, together with a memo- 
randum of understanding with the U.S. The Entebbe opera- 
tion also took place in the course of his premiership. Towards 
the end of 1976 Rabin fired the ministers from the *National 
Religious Party, after they had abstained in a vote on a motion 
of no-confidence in the government, over the arrival of F-15 
planes from the U.S. to Israel on a Friday afternoon, and the 
holding of a ceremony that allegedly resulted in the desecra- 
tion of the Sabbath by those who participated in it. However, 
the historic coalition with the NRP was in trouble even before 
this event, due to a shift to the right by the young guard in the 
national religious camp. As a result of pressure by Attorney 
General Aharon *Barak, Rabin was forced to resign from the 
premiership in March 1977, following the revelation by jour- 
nalist Dan *Margalit that his wife, Leah, continued to hold a 
bank account in Washington, D.c. from the time of his service 
as ambassador, contrary to the Israeli foreign exchange regula- 
tions. In the elections for the Ninth Knesset held in May 1977, 
Shimon *Peres led the Alignment and suffered a bitter defeat, 
in what came to be known as “the political upheaval” In 1979 
Rabin published his memoirs, in which his bitterness against 
Peres emerged. Following the death of Yigal *Allon, Rabin de- 
cided to contend again for the leadership of the Labor Party 
against Peres, but at the Party Conference held in December 
1980 he gained only 29% of the votes. In the National Unity 
Government that was in office from 1984 to 1990 Rabin served 
as minister of defense. In this capacity he got the 1pF out of 
Lebanon, canceled the Lavi fighter project, and led Israel’s 
fight against the first Intifada. Even though his policy in the 
territories was viewed as a “hard fist” policy, he realized soon 
after the outbreak of the Intifada that there could be no mili- 
tary solution to the conflict with the Palestinians. Prior to the 
elections to the Twelfth Knesset in 1988, he formulated a plan 
for holding elections in the West Bank and Gaza Strip. This 
plan was adopted by the National Unity Government in May 
1989 as part of the Shamir-Rabin peace initiative. Even though 
he favored the continued existence of the government led by 
Yitzhak *Shamir, he supported Peres’ initiative to bring down 
the government in March 1990, following problems within the 
Likud in advancing the peace initiative. However, after Peres 
failed to form an alternative government, he called the ploy 
“the stinking ploy.” In February 1992 he contested the leader- 
ship of the Labor Party with Peres for the third time, gaining 
over 40 percent of the votes to Peres’ 34 percent (there were 
two additional contestants). In the Knesset he supported the 
adoption of the law for the direct election of the prime minis- 
ter, but he won the elections to the Thirteenth Knesset under 
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the old system. After forming a government with *Meretz and 
*Shas, he concentrated on changing Israel’s economic priori- 
ties from massive support of the settlements in the territories 
to Israel's periphery, and on efforts to further the peace pro- 
cess. Though the Oslo process was initiated by Yossi *Beilin 
(who in the past Rabin had called “Peres’ poodle”) he gave the 
negotiations his backing in its latter stages, and on Septem- 
ber 13, 1993, signed the Declaration of Principles (DoP) with 
PLO chairman Yasser *Arafat, which led to Israel’s handing 
over to a “Palestinian entity” the city of Gaza and the Jericho 
area. This agreement was followed by two additional agree- 
ments, under which Israel handed over the Arab towns and 
cities in the territories to the Palestinians, and agreed to the 
establishment of a *Palestinian Authority. However, the talks 
with the Palestinians at this stage did not deal with the future 
of the Jewish settlements, Jerusalem, or the Palestinian refu- 
gees. Very close relations also developed at this time between 
Rabin and King *Hussein of Jordan, and a peace treaty was 
signed between Israel and Jordan in October 1994. Formal rela- 
tions were also established with Morocco, Tunisia, and several 
Gulf states, and Israel participated in a succession of economic 
conferences held in various Arab capitals. Talks were also held 
with Syria, but despite Rabin’s willingness to make substantial 
concessions, these talks led to naught. For his efforts toward 
regional peace, Rabin was the recipient, along with Peres and 
Arafat, of the Nobel Prize for Peace in December 1994. 

However, right-wing circles in Israel objected to Rabin’s 
peace initiatives, and willingness to give up control over parts 
of Erez Israel. Demonstrations against him became increas- 
ingly vicious and threatening, but despite warnings by the 
General Security Services, Rabin refused to wear a bulletproof 
vest. On November 4, 1995, at the end of a mass demonstra- 
tion in Kikar Malkhei Yisrael in Tel Aviv, which he addressed, 
Rabin was shot in the back by Yigal Amir, a Jewish right-wing 
fanatic, who acted on his own, with only his brother being 
privy to his plans. Rabin’s coffin was placed at the entrance 
of the Knesset, and his funeral was attended by numerous 
heads of state and prime ministers, including King Hussein 
of Jordan and President Hosni *Mubarak of Egypt, who had 
never previously set foot in Israel. It was President Bill Clinton 
who coined the term “Shalom Haver” (“farewell, friend”) that 
continues to appear on stickers on many cars in Israel to the 
present day. The assassination was a major failure for the Gss, 
which changed its entire strategy of protecting v1Ps in Israel. 
Ten years after his assassination the people of Israel were still 
divided over Rabin’s heritage. 

Rabin’s daughter DALIA RABIN-PELOSSOF entered the 
Fifteenth Knesset on the Center Party list, and joined the One 
Israel (Labor) parliamentary group in May 2001. She did not 
run in the elections to the Sixteenth Knesset. 

Among his books are The Rabin Memoirs (1979) and a 
collection of his peace speeches Ne‘umei ha-Shalom shel Rosh 
ha-Memshalah Yizhak Rabin (1995). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Galili, Yizhak Rabin 1922-1995 (Heb., 
1996); D.P. Horowitz (ed.), Shalom Friend: The Life and Legacy of 
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Yitzhak Rabin (1996); A. Kapelyuk, Rabin: Rezah Politi be-Ezrat 
ha-Shem (1996); M. Naor, Yizghak Rabin: Ha-Ish, ha-Mefaked, ha- 
Medina, ha-Mazbi, ha-Shalom (1996); R. Slater, Rabin of Israel: 
Warrior for Peace (1996); L. Rabin, Our Life, His Legacy (1997); M. 
Karpin, Murder in the Name of God: The Plot to Kill Yitzhak Rabin 
(1998); D. Kurzman, Soldier of Peace: The Life of Yitzhak Rabin (1998); 
Y. Pery (ed.), The Assassination of Yitzhak Rabin (2000); E. Inbar, 
Rabin and Israel’s National Security (2001); A. Dalal, Maarekhet ha- 
Emunot shel Yizhak Rabin Kelappei ha-Aravim ve-ha-Sikhsukh ha- 


Yisraeli : 
eer 2082) [Susan Hattis Rolef (274 ed.)] 


RABINOFF, GEORGE W. (1893-1970), pioneer of U.S. pro- 
fessional Jewish communal service. Rabinoff, born in New 
York City, graduated from the New York School of Social 
Work (1914), one of the first trained Jewish social workers. 
After serving various Jewish communities and the Jewish 
Welfare Board, he became associate executive director of the 
Bureau of Jewish Social Research (1928-32), where he was 
instrumental in founding the Council of Jewish Federations 
and Welfare Funds, serving as its first executive (1932-35) and, 
after the merger of the Council and the Bureau, as its asso- 
ciate director. He was associate director of Chicago’ Jewish 
Charities and Jewish Welfare Fund during World War 11 and 
served UNRRA as deputy director of the Division of Welfare 
and Displaced Persons in Europe. From 1947 to 1951 he di- 
rected the training bureau for Jewish Communal Service, re- 
flecting his concern for Jewish communal professionalism. He 
then became associate director of the National Social Welfare 
Assembly (1951-61), afterward spending a year aiding the de- 
velopment of social work in Australia. Throughout his career 
Rabinoff was a leader of the National Conference on Jewish 
Communal Service, serving as secretary (1929-33) and presi- 
dent (1949). His influence on Jewish communal service and 
its professional practitioners was extensive. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bernstein, in: Journal of Jewish Communal 


SPINE AC B70) Si-5, [Robert S. Goldman] 


RABINOVICH, ISAAC JACOB (“Itzele Ponovezher’; 
1854-1919), Lithuanian rabbi. Rabinovich was born in Sher- 
shov, Grodno district. Contrary to the prevailing custom, his 
father, a wealthy and learned merchant, did not send him to 
a yeshivah but engaged private tutors for him. Supported by 
his father-in-law, both before and after his marriage, he was 
able to devote himself entirely to study, including two years 
with R. Hayyim Soloveichik in Brest-Litovsk. 

In 1889, after teaching Talmud for a year in Bialystok, he 
was appointed a teacher at the famous Slobodka Yeshivah, a 
center of the musar movement. Rabinovich, whose system of 
study was similar to that of Soloveichik, maintained that pri- 
ority should be given to the study of Talmud and not to musar, 
and the popularity of his courses-at the expense of the mu- 
sar aspect-brought about some tension between him and the 
head of the yeshivah, R. Nathan Zevi Finkel. As a result, in 
1899 Rabinovich left the yeshivah and, after serving for a year 
as rabbi of the small town Gorzd, moved to Panevezys. There 
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he established in 1911 the *Kolel “Kibbutz le- Mezuyyanei ha- 
Yeshivot,” which was financed by Miriam Gavronsky, daughter 
of the tea magnate and philantropist Kalonymus *Wissotzky. 
The venture was an outstanding success and made Panevezys 
a major center of Talmud study in Lithuania. Forced to leave 
Panevezys during World War 1 Rabinovich moved the Kolel 
first to Luzin in the Vitebsk district and then to Mariopol. 
After the Bolshevik Revolution he returned to Panavezys, 
where he died. 

Rabinovich was one of the few rabbis of his time who 
knew Russian and modern Hebrew literature, which he mas- 
tered during an illness. Originally a supporter of the *Hibbat 
Zion movement, he later became one of the founders of the 
*Agudat Israel. He was almost unique among contemporary 
rabbis in his support of the workers’ and socialist movements; 
in 1917 he made a passionate but unavailing appeal at a meet- 
ing of the Orthodox association Masoret ve-Herut, to persuade 
its member to come out in support of expropriation of the 
lands of the nobility and their redistribution to the peasants. 
As a result he was popular among the *Bundists, and even 
among the *Yevsektsiya, who did not attack him as they had 
other rabbis. Despite this they refused to allow him to reopen 
his yeshivah, and he died brokenhearted. 

Famed as an outstanding posek, especially after the death 
of R. Isaac Elhanan *Spektor, and in his decisions tending to 
leniency, he committed little to writing and what there was, 
was lost in World War I. In 1948, however, a small collection 
of his commentaries and responsa was published under the 
title Zekher Yitzhak. About the same time a former student, D. 
Zachs, published a volume consisting of notes he had taken of 
his master’s lectures on tractates Kiddushin and Baba Mezia. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rivkind, in: Lite (1951), 577-83; M.S. Shap- 
iro, in: Lite (1951), 645-53; J. Marck, Bi-Mehizatan shel Gedolei ha-Dor 
(1958), 115-19; Yahadut Lita (1960), 394-98. 

[Shaul Stampfer] 


RABINOVICH, ISAAK MOSEYEVICH (1886-1977), Rus- 
sian construction engineer. Rabinovich, who attained the rank 
of major-general in the Red Army, taught at several Soviet 
institutes of higher education. He was appointed professor at 
the Military Engineering Academy in 1932 and at the Moscow 
Construction Engineers’ Institute in 1933. From 1946 he was a 
corresponding member of the Academy of Sciences. He wrote 
several books on construction mechanics. 


RABINOVICH, ITAMAR (1942- ), president of Tel Aviv 
University. Born in Jerusalem, Rabinovich received his B.A. 
degree from the Hebrew University in 1960; in 1966 he com- 
pleted his M.A. degree at Tel Aviv University; and in 1971 he 
received his Ph.D. from the University of California. In 1971 
he joined Tel Aviv University. He was the director of the Shi- 
loh Center, dean of the Faculty of Humanities, and rector of 
the university. He also served as senior research fellow at the 
Moshe Dayan Center for Middle Eastern and African Studies 
and as incumbent of the Yona and Dina Ettinger Chair in Con- 
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temporary History of the Middle East at Tel Aviv University 
as well as Andrew White Professor at Large at Cornell Uni- 
versity. Between 1993 and 1996 Rabinovich was the chief ne- 
gotiator with Syria and ambassador in Washington. He served 
as a board member of the International Crisis Group and was 
a member of the Trilateral Commission and a lecturer at the 
World Economic Forum. He was elected president of Tel Aviv 
University in 2003. 

Rabinovich published a number of articles and books, 
including Syria Under the Ba’th (1972); The War for Lebanon 
(1984); The Road Not Taken: Early Arab-Israeli Negotiations 
(1991); The Brink of Peace: Israel and Syria (1998); Waging 
Peace: Israel and the Arabs at the End of the Century (1999); 
and Waging Peace: Israel and Arabs, 1948-2003 (2004). 


[Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 


RABINOVICH, JOSE (1903-1978), Yiddish and Spanish au- 
thor, playwright, and poet. Born in Bialystok, in 1924 Rabi- 
novich arrived in Argentina, where he made his living in 
the printing business. Before his emigration he had written 
a number of texts in Yiddish and continued to do so in Ar- 
gentina; part of these works were translated into Spanish, the 
language he adopted at a later stage. Influenced by the hard- 
ships of his life in Russia, by the difficulties faced by Jewish 
immigrants in Argentina and, later, by the Holocaust, all his 
writing is haunted by an atmosphere of hostility, material 
and moral misery, poverty, and fear. His Jewish characters 
often face the religious aporia of God’s indifference and in- 
justice. Many of his themes deal with proletarian issues and 
come under the rubric of leftist social-realist literature. His 
works include the following: novels and short stories: Cabiz- 
bajos (“Lowered Heads,” 1943); Tercera clase (“Third Class,” 
1944); Pan duro (“Hard Bread,” 1953); El perro de Maidanek 
(“The Dog of Majdanek,” 1968); Cuentos de pico y pala (“Sto- 
ries of Pick and Shovel,” 1971); and the autobiographical So- 
bras de una juventud (“Youth Leftovers,” 1977); dramas: Con 
pecado concebida (“Conceived in Sin,’ 1975); El gran castigo 
(“The Great Punishment,’ 1976); poetry: Hombre escatimado 
(“Skimped-on Man,” 1969); Rapsodia judia (“Jewish Rhap- 
sody,’ 1969); El violinista bajo el tejado (“The Fiddler under 
the Roof? 1970); Rapsodia rusa (“Russian Rhapsody,” 1971); 
Misa de un play boy (“A Playboy Mass,” 1972); Dios mediante 
(“With God’s Help,’ 1976). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.A. Arrieta, Historia de la literatura argen- 
tina, vol. 4 (1959); D.W. Foster, Cultural Diversity in Latin American 
Literature (1994); N. Lindstrom, Jewish Issues in Argentine Literature: 
From Gerchunoff to Szichman (1989); D.B. Lockhart, Jewish Writers of 
Latin America. A Dictionary (1997); L. Senkman, La identidad judia 
en la literatura argentina (1983); A. Weinstein and M. Nasatsky, Es- 
critores judeo-argentinos: bibliografia 1900-1987 (1994). 


[Florinda FE. Goldberg (274 ed.)] 
RABINOVICH, JOSEPH (1837-1899), missionary in *Kishi- 


nev, Bessarabia, and founder of a Jewish-Christian sect. Born 
into a hasidic family, Rabinovich was attracted by the *Haska- 
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lah movement. During the early 1880s he joined the *Hibbat 
Zion movement and visited Palestine. He returned disap- 
pointed in the new movement and at the end of 1883, under 
the influence of a missionary named Faltin, he founded a new 
sect called The Children of Israel of the New Testament (this 
sect should not be confused with the sect called Novy Izrail 
(*New Israel) founded by Jacob Priluker of Odessa). Adher- 
ents of the sect were to accept the basic precepts of Christian- 
ity, while at the same time retaining their Jewish nationalism 
and observing Jewish traditions such as circumcision, the Sab- 
bath, Jewish festivals, etc. On Christmas Day, 1884, a prayer 
house Bethlehem, in which prayers were recited in Hebrew 
and sermons delivered in Yiddish, was opened in Kishinev. 
In 1885 Rabinovich converted to Protestantism and continued 
his work in Kishinev with the support of Protestant mission- 
aries whose funds allowed him to open a small printing press 
where he published prayer books and sermons. Among his 
publications were Tefillah ve-Ikkerei Emunah li-Venei Yisrael 
Benei Berit Hadashah (“Prayers and Principles of Faith of the 
Children of Israel of the New Testament, 1892), and Divrei 
Nihumim (“Words of Comfort,” 1897). His activities had no 
influence on Russian Jewry and he remained an inefficient in- 
strument in the hands of the German Protestant mission. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Dunlop, Memories of Gospel Triumphs 
among the Jews (1894), 445-8; J. Rabinowitsch, Neue Dokumente 
der suedrussischen Christentumbewegung (1887), includes autobi- 


ography. [Yehuda Slutsky] 


RABINOVICH, OSIP ARONOVICH (1817-1869), Russian 
author and publicist, founder and editor of *Razsvet, the first 
Jewish journal in Russian. Born in Kobelyaki, Ukraine, the son 
of a well-to-do businessman, he studied both Jewish and secu- 
lar subjects under private tutors. He settled in Odessa in 1845 
and developed a successful practice as an adviser and pleader 
at the commercial court, and later, as a notary. Rabinovich’ lit- 
erary career also began in Odessa. In 1847 he translated Jacob 
*Eichenbaum’s Hebrew poem on chess, Ha-Kerav, into Russian 
and contributed articles and feuilleton-type fiction to local 
publications. Later his works were published by leading Rus- 
sian journals. Although published after the abolition of certain 
laws regarding recruitment of Jews into the Russian army, his 
story, “Shtrafnoy” (in Russkiy Vestnik, 1859), was considered a 
bitter reflection of the abuse perpetuated on Jews under the 
rule of *Nicholas 1. It was a tale of the anguish suffered by a 
fine, public-spirited, middle-aged Jew recruited for a lifetime 
into the Russian army in partial payment for communal in- 
debtedness. In 1860-61 Rabinovich published Razsvet. He was 
the mainstay of the journal, writing articles and stories for it 
and setting its tone by his weekly editorials. Maintaining a 
high standard, Rabinovich concentrated in the journal on the 
relationship of Jewish life to outside forces, i.e., to Russian so- 
ciety, and in particular to the Russian authorities. He relegated 
to others the concern for the inner aspects of Jewish life. He 
pleaded for the recognition of Jews as Russian citizens and for 
their integration step by step into Russian society as useful, 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Korner, Biographisches Handbuch der Juden in 
Stadt und Altkreis Aschaffenburg (1993). 


[Ze’ev Wilhem Falk / Stefan Rohrbacher (274 ed.)] 


ASCHAFFENBURG, GUSTAV (1866-1944), criminologist 
and psychiatrist. In 1899 he converted to Protestantism. As- 
chaffenburg was born in Zweibruecken, Germany. After an 
internship in psychiatry under Krafft-Ebing and Mynert in 
Vienna and under Ball, Charcot, and Pierre Marie in Paris, he 
became assistant to Kraepelin in Heidelberg, who encouraged 
him to follow his interests in criminology. In 1904 Aschaffen- 
burg started teaching psychiatry at the Academy of Medicine 
in Cologne. When the University of Cologne was reestab- 
lished in 1919 after World War 1 he was appointed professor 
and director of the university's psychiatric clinic. Aschaffen- 
burg, early in his career, turned his attention to the care of 
prisoners and endeavored to discover the causes of crime and 
methods of treatment. In Das Verbrechen und seine Bekaemp- 
fung (1903; 3°4 ed. 1923), he described socio-environmental as 
well as physical, psychological, and the psychiatric factors in 
crime. He suggested progressive methods of treatment for of- 
fenders and stressed, in particular, society’s duty to develop 
preventive measures, making him one of the founders of 
modern forensic psychiatry in Germany. In 1904 Aschaffen- 
burg founded the Monatsschrift fuer Kriminalpsychologie und 
Strafrechtsreform, which he edited and wrote for until 1935. He 
also edited Handbuch der Psychiatrie. When the Nazi regime 
came to power, Aschaffenburg was dismissed from his many 
posts, and in 1939 immigrated to the U.S., where he became a 
professor at the Catholic University in Washington and sub- 
sequently Johns Hopkins in Baltimore. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. von Hentig, in: H. Mannheim (ed.), Pi- 
oneers in Criminology (1960), 327-34. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bi- 
ographisches Handbuch der deutschsprachigen Emigration, 2 (1983), 
35-36. 

[Zvi Hermon / Marcus Pyka (24 ed.)] 


ASCHER, SAUL (1767-1882), German author, philosopher, 
and pioneer of religious reform. Ascher was born in Berlin 
and was heavily influenced by the Kantian philosophy. His 
first work, Bemerkungen ueber die buergerliche verbesser- 
ung der Juden, veranlasst durch die Frage: Soll der Jude Soldat 
werden (1788), included a call to the Jews to relinquish their 
way of life and prejudices in order to obtain civic emancipa- 
tion. Nevertheless he rejected military service as long as the 
Jews did not enjoy full emancipation and equality. In 1794 he 
published a polemical tract against the antisemitic opinions 
of Fichte, calling him a “second Eisenmanger” and criticizing 
some of his philosophical ideas. In his main work, Leviathan, 
oder: ueber Religion in Ruecksicht des Judentums (1792), in con- 
tradiction to Moses Mendelssohn Ascher considered religion a 
primary expression of human sentiment that leads to a specific 
world view and ideals. Judaism's uniqueness lies not in the 
practical commandments but in this specific world view, 
which he summed up in 14 dogmas basically correspond- 
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ing to the 13 Articles of Faith of Maimonides. According to 
Ascher, the object of Jewish religious law is to stimulate the 
discernment of its philosophical kernel and should be re- 
formed whenever necessitated by the social and spiritual con- 
ditions of the Jews. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Schulte, “Saul Ascher’s ‘Leviathan; 
or the Invention of Jewish Orthodoxy in 1792, in: LBIYB, 54 (2000), 
25-34; E. Schweid, Toledot Philosofiyat ha-Dat ha-Yehudit ba-Zeman 
he-Hadash, 1 (2001), 137-51; W. Grab, “Saul Ascher - ein jtidisch- 
deutscher Spaetaufklaerer zwischen Revulution und Restoration, in: 
Jahrbuch des Instituts fiir Deutsche Geschichte, 6 (1977), 131-79. 


[Jacob S. Levinger / Yehoyada Amir (2" ed.)] 


ASCHERSON, PAUL FRIEDRICH AUGUST (1834-1913), 
German botanist. Born and educated in Berlin, Ascherson 
abandoned a medical practice to become involved in botani- 
cal research. He founded the Brandenburg botanical society 
and wrote the classic Flora der Provinz Brandenburg (1859-64) 
which was later expanded and published as Flora des nordost- 
deutschen Flachlandes (1898-99). He traveled widely, making 
botanical trips in Europe and North Africa. He made a special 
study of the coastal flora from Alexandria to El Arish and col- 
laborated in G. Schweinfurth’s Illustration de la flore d’ Egypte 
(1887; suppl. 1889). He was appointed to Berlin University in 
1863 and became a full professor in 1908. He and his pupil, 
Paul Graebner, completed seven volumes of Synopsis der Mit- 
teleuropaeischen Flora (1896). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Degen, in: Ungarische botanische Blaet- 


ter, 12, no. 1-5 (1913), 3-15; Festschrift... PF.A. Ascherson (1904), in- 
cludes bibliography; NpB. 


[Mordecai L. Gabriel] 


ASCHHEIM, ISIDOR (1891-1968), Israel painter. For 
most of the decade after 1940, Aschheim was practically the 
only Israel artist making etchings and lithographs and was 
mainly responsible for imparting these techniques to the new 
generation of Israel artists. Aschheim was born in Posen, Ger- 
many, and studied at the Breslau Art Academy under Otto 
Mueller, a member of Die Bruecke Group. He traveled in 
Italy and France, and upon his return to Breslau, devoted him- 
self to painting, drawing, printmaking, and lithography. He 
arrived in Palestine in 1940, settled in Jerusalem, and from 
1943 taught drawing at the Bezalel School of Art. Aschheim 
was a representative of the Jerusalem School, which was 
created by a group of artists who were refugees from the Nazi 
regime. Aschheim’s work, which in Germany had been close 
to the moderate expressionism of Mueller, mellowed by con- 
tact with the Judean landscape. The importance of his work 
lies primarily in his printmaking. Aschheim won few prizes 
during his lifetime: the Diezengoff Prize in 1951 and the 
Jerusalem Art Prize in 1955. In 1956 he participated in the 
Venice Biennale. Two of his works, Tiberias (1949) and Ori- 
ental Figure, are on view in the Fine Art Museum at San Fran- 
cisco. 


[Yona Fischer] 
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contributing human beings. If inner reforms were needed to 
prepare Jews for their role in society, it was no less important 
to rid them of the outward vestiges of medieval segregation 
and discrimination they were suffering in Russia. Rabinovich 
felt that a first step must be the removal of such vestiges from 
the law and from state and public institutions. As Rabinovich 
saw it, the major obstacle toward citizenship for Jews was the 
*Pale of Settlement. He contended that not only Jews but the 
country as a whole suffered from this system which closed 
off most of the state from Jewish settlement. He believed that 
the humanist and reformist tendencies during the early years 
of the reign of *Alexander 11, which culminated in the aboli- 
tion of serfdom (1861), should also lead to reforms for Rus- 
sian Jews, enabling them to emulate the progress of Western 
Europe. Rabinovich insisted that the coercive administrative 
measures sometimes urged by westernizers would not help to 
better the conditions of the Jewish masses and should not be 
applied. He believed that a progressive modernization among 
the Jews would be evoked primarily by improving social and 
legal conditions. Full equality was due to Jews as human be- 
ings, irrespective of the degree to which they might be con- 
sidered modern, i.e., westernized. Under oppressive Russian 
censorship, Rabinovich decided to discontinue the publica- 
tion of Razsvet. He died in Merano, Italy. His complete works 
were published in three volumes in 1880-88. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yu. I. Gessen, Gallereya yevreyskikh deyateley, 
1 (1898), 5-72; N.A. Buchbinder, Literaturnye etyudy (1927); Perlmann, 
in: JSOS, 24 (1962), 162-82; Waxman, Literature, index. 


[Mark Perlman] 


RABINOVICH, YEHUDAH LEIB (Leon; 1862-1937), He- 
brew writer, editor, and physicist; known by his pen name, Ish 
Yehudi. Born in Brestovitz, Russia, Rabinovich studied medi- 
cine and physics. In 1887 he began to write popular articles on 
science etc. in *Ha-Meliz and Keneset Yisrael. In 1890 he won 
a gold medal at the Paris Exhibition for his inventions. 

A collection of his articles appeared in Ha-Yerushah ve- 
ha-Hinnukh (1903), and Yesod Leshon ha-Mikra (1939). In 1903 
he published a Yiddish newspaper Bleter fun a Togbukh. Later 
he served as editor of Ha-Meliz but was unable to adapt it to 
the spirit of the times, and had to discontinue it in 1904. In his 
later years he lived in poverty in Leningrad and contributed 
articles to the Jewish press in the United States. His memoirs 
appeared in Hadoar, 3 (1924), no. 1, pp. 7-8; no. 3, pp. 5-6). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 816-7; R. Mala- 


chi, in: Hadoar, 17 (1938), 182-3. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


RABINOVICZ, HAIM BEN ZION (1888-1976), hazzan. 
Rabinovicz was born in Kiev to a family of Tomashover 
hasidim. As a child he sang at the synagogue of the Tomash- 
over rebbe. In 1917 he moved to Odessa and studied in the 
conservatory. When Pinhas Minkovsky moved to the United 
States, Rabinovicz took his place in the Brody Synagogue in 
Odessa. In 1927 he moved to Antwerp and was appointed chief 
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cantor at the “Shomre Hadass” Synagogue there. In 1951 he 
immigrated to Israel. He refused to perform in concerts and 
only in his old age did he agree to make recordings of some 
portions of the prayer service that attest to his talents. 


[Akiva Zimmerman] 


RABINOVICZ, PINCHAS (1947- ), hazzan. Rabinovicz 
was born in Lodz, and at the age of three immigrated to Israel 
with his family and was educated in yeshivot. In 1968 he be- 
gan to serve as a cantor in the Gevurat Yisrael Synagogue in 
Tel Aviv. He has appeared in concerts and on radio and televi- 
sion programs. In 1973 he moved to Montreal and continued 
his studies in music and voice development in McGill Uni- 
versity. His voice is a lyric tenor, and he soon became famous 
throughout Canada and appeared in broadcasts of the Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Authority. He served as a cantor in the Beth 
Ora Synagogue in Montreal and was president of the Cantors’ 
Association. In 1983 he moved to Los Angeles and was ap- 
pointed chief cantor of the largest Orthodox congregation in 
the Western United States, Beth Jacob Synagogue of Beverly 
Hills. He has composed music to portions of the prayer service 
and hassidic songs. Rabinovicz’s website made available many 
new and original compositions for downloading. 


[Akiva Zimmerman] 


RABINOVITZ, ALEXANDER SISKIND (known by acro- 
nym Azar; 1854-1945), Hebrew author. Born in Lyady, Belorus- 
sia, Rabinovitz became affiliated with the * Hibbat Zion move- 
ment during a stay in Moscow. In 1888 he became a teacher in 
Poltava, where his pupils included D.B. *Borochov and Izhak 
*Ben-Zvi. It was in Poltava that he was elected a delegate to the 
First Zionist Congress (1897). Settling in Erez Israel in 1906, 
he alternately taught and worked as a librarian. 

From 1888 the Hebrew language was his medium of ex- 
pression, although he also wrote occasionally in Yiddish. He 
contributed articles to Ha-Meliz (1899) and to Sefer ha-Sharon 
(1891), a children’s book. From that time on, he concentrated 
on storywriting, and was among the first to write stories of 
social content in Hebrew. These were published successively 
in the books Be-Zel ha-Kesef (1894), Hattat ha-Zibbur (1896), 
Bat he-Ashir (1898), and in various Hebrew literary journals, 
such as Ha-Shiloah and Luah Ahiasaf. His writings were a syn- 
thesis of his affinity with the common people, his interest in 
socialism and Russian literature, and of his strong attachment 
to the Jewish tradition and its cultural values — an attachment 
which, upon his arrival in Erez Israel, expressed itself both in 
his personal ties with Rabbi A.I. *Kook and in his own incli- 
nation to religious observance. 

In its entirety, Rabinovitz’s prolific and varied output 
numbers over 100 books and pamphlets, including original 
works, translations, and adaptations. He popularized scientific 
subjects in Hebrew, and for many years also wrote “Hirhurim, 
a regular column in Kunteres and Davar, which dealt with mat- 
ters of concern to the labor movement. The first collection of 
his stories and articles was published in 1904; the second and 
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third volumes were published, in Erez Israel, in 1914-22. Some 
of his stories were also published separately at various times. 
Among his monographs are Jean Jacques Rousseau (1899); 
Keter Torah (1911), on Rabbi Kook; Yosef Hayyim Brenner 
(1922); and Hayyei L.N. Tolstoi (1924). He also wrote Toledot 
ha-Sifrut ha-Ivrit li-Venei ha-Ne’urim (1906-10), a literary 
history for youth; Toledot ha-Pedagogikah (1913) a history of 
pedagogy from early times to the present; textbooks for Jewish 
history; original and translated books for children and youth; 
and Ha-Islam (1927) and Ha-Inkvizizyah (1930), popular his- 
tories. Encouraged by Bialik, he worked for many years on the 
translation of the works of W. Bacher, among them Aggadot 
ha-Tanna’im (3 vols., 1920-23) and Aggadot Amoraei Erez Yis- 
rael (1916-17, 2 pts.; 1925-307, 5 vols.). In addition he edited 
several literary collections, notably Yizkor (1912), commem- 
orating Jewish laborers who fell in the course of their work 
in Erez Israel. On his 80" birthday his collected works were 
published in five volumes (1934-36). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Fishman, in: Sefer Zikkaron le-Yovel ha- 
Shivim shel A.S. Rabinovitz (1924), 3-23 (incl. bibl.). ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: D. Hoshen, “Maaseh Tefillat ha-Em: Keriah Mashvah bein 
“Tefillat ha-Env shel Azar le-‘Maasel shel ‘Agnon, in: Mabua 35 (2001), 


PLP SOON) OAS [Getzel Kressel] 


RABINOWICH (Rabinowitsch), ELTYAHU AKIVA (1861- 
1917), Russian rabbi. Born in Silale, Lithuania, Rabinowich 
studied in various Lithuanian yeshivot, including Eisiskes, 
where he obtained semikhah, at the same time becoming pro- 
ficient in secular studies and foreign languages. After marriage 
he engaged in business, but was unsuccessful, and on his father’s 
death in 1888 he succeeded him as rabbi of Pyantiza. In 1892 he 
was appointed as rabbi of Kinishin but following a communal 
dispute he was expelled by the authorities, who were informed 
that he had no right of residence there. In 1893 he was appointed 
rabbi of Poltava, where he remained until his death. 
Rabinowich became famous as a result of his attitude to- 
ward Zionism and the resulting controversy. Influenced by R. 
Samuel *Mohilewer, he attended the first Russian Zionist Con- 
ference in Warsaw in 1898 and was a delegate to the Second 
Zionist Congress in Basle in the same year. Like many other 
rabbis, Rabinowich was uneasy about associating himself with 
Zionism, and the parting of the ways came over the ques- 
tion of “Culture.” Rabinowich, like R.J.L. *Zirelson, objected 
to the Zionist movement engaging in culture and education, 
urging that it confine itself to political and economic activity, 
and that if it did deal with such matters it should at least be 
under rabbinic supervision. When his proposal was rejected, 
the disappointed Rabinowich, on his return to Poltova from 
the Congress, launched a vehement attack against the Zionist 
Movement. In 1899 he published a pamphlet, Ziyyon be-Mish- 
pat, which raised a storm in both the Zionist and the Ortho- 
dox world. He was attacked by both the secular elements in the 
Zionist Movement (Ha-Meliz. 1899, 218-9) and its Orthodox 
members, such as Rabbis S.J. *Rabinowitz (ibid., 153-73) and 
David Solomon Slouschz (Mikhtav le-David, 1899). A bitter 
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personal note was injected into the controversy. Rabinowich 
replied in his pamphlet Ve-Anta Bi Zidkati (1899). Thereafter 
he became one of the leading opponents of Zionism, and was 
associated with the Lishkah Shehorah (see *Zionism: In Rus- 
sia) which had its headquarters in Kovno (Kaunas). From 1901 
to 1905 he edited Ha-Peles and from 1910 to 1914 Ha-Modia 
which were the main vehicles for his polemics. In 1912 Rabi- 
nowich participated in the founding conference of the Agudat 
Israel in Kattowice. He also participated in various rabbini- 
cal conferences, including the one in Cracow in 1903, whose 
proceedings he edited. 

Among his literary works were Hesed li-Meshiho, a com- 
mentary on the Book of Ruth. The first edition (1898), unlike 
later ones, also included halakhic responsa. His son, J.Z. Rabi- 
nowich, published a selection of his sermons (1943). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Barnai, in: Sinai, 70 (5-6), 1972, 282-8; Ozar 
Yisrael, 9:242-3 (the article was written by Rabinowich himself). 


[Jacob Barnai] 


RABINOWICH, SARAH (Sonia; married name - Margo- 
lin; 1880-1918), publicist, daughter of S.P. *Rabbinowitz. Born 
in Berezin, province of Minsk, Sarah graduated in Germany in 
1902 as a doctor of social sciences, her thesis dealing with the 
organization of the Jewish working class in Russia. In 1903 she 
was sent to Galicia on behalf of women’s organizations against 
white slavery, and together with Bertha *Pappenheim she 
wrote a study on the situation of Galician Jewry and possible 
steps towards an improvement of its social conditions. Dur- 
ing 1904-05 she organized illegal political activities by work- 
ers against the military in Odessa and was arrested. Released 
after a short time, she left for Germany where she continued 
her political and publicistic work, writing in Russian, German, 
and Yiddish. In her writings Rabinowich showed a special in- 
terest in the Jewish working class in Russia, the women’s ques- 
tion within Jewry, Jewish education, and statistics. Her pub- 
lished works include “Zur Lage des juedischen Proletariats in 
Mohilew am Dnjepr,’ in: Die Welt (15.8.1902), no. 33:6-7 (Aug. 
22,1902), no. 34, 4-6 (an extract of her Ph.D. thesis); “The Life 
of the Trade and Handcraft Classes in the Representation of 
Peretz,’ in: Yevreyski Mir (1909, 69-79); “On the Jewish Ques- 
tion within Jewry,” in: Yevreyski Mir (1909); “On the Question 
of the Training of Jewish Female Teachers,’ in: Vestnik ob- 
shchestva rasprostraneniya prosveshcheniya mezhdu evreyami 
v Rossii (1911), no. 5, 28-46); “Die Heiraten von Juden im Eu- 
ropaeischen Russland vom Jahre 1867 bis 1902; in: Zeitschrift 
fuer Demographie und Statistik der Juden (5 (1909), nos. 10, 
11, 12); “Die Heiraten von Juden in Russisch-Polen,” ibid. (6 
(1910), no. 4, 61-64); “Zur Statistik der juedischen Schulen in 
Russland; ibid. (7 (1911), nos. 9, 121-30); “Zur Bildungsstatis- 
tik der juedischen Arbeiter in Rufland,” ibid. (9 (1913), no. 11, 
153-60). During World War 1 Sarah was active in the German 
Independent Labor Party and was again arrested. In a seizure 
of depression she committed suicide in prison. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rabbinowitz, in: Yidishe Shriftn, 3 (1939), 
345-6. 
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RABINOWICZ, OSKAR K. 


RABINOWICZ (Kwasnik), OSKAR K. (1902-1969), finan- 
cier, author, and Zionist. Born in Aspern, Austria, Rabinowicz 
studied at Brno, Prague, and Berlin, later engaging in the gold 
business. He was active in the Zionist Revisionist movement 
and after 1933 became chairman of the Czechoslovak com- 
mittee to boycott Nazi Germany. When the Germans occu- 
pied Prague in 1939, he barely managed to escape, though he 
had helped 3,000 Jews leave Czechoslovakia for Palestine. He 
went to England, living mainly in London, and became active 
in communal life, being on the councils of Jews’ College and 
the Jewish Historical Society. He was director of the Anglo- 
Federal Banking Corporation from 1946 to 1956. In 1956 he 
settled in the U.S., where he was active in communal affairs, 
particularly in the Jewish Theological Seminary and the Jew- 
ish Publication Society of America. 

In his Prague period Rabinowicz wrote, among other 
works, Einleitung in die Probleme des rituellen Schlachtens 
(1937), in defense of shehitah and edited his father’s Makor 
Niftah (1938), a lexicographical Bible index. In England he 
wrote Vladimir Jabotinsky’s Conception of a Nation (1946), sub- 
mitted Chaim *Weizmann’s autobiography Trial and Error toa 
searching factual criticism in his Fifty Years of Zionism (1950), 
and championed Herzl as the great figure in Zionism in his 
Herzl, Architect of the Balfour Declaration (1958). Among his 
other works is Winston Churchill on Jewish Problems (1956, 
1960*) and the posthumously published Arnold Toynbee on 
Judaism and Zionism: A Critique (1974). He was one of the 
initiators of the Society for the History of Czechoslovak Jews 
and co-editor of The Jews of Czechoslovakia (vol. 1, 1968). His 
literary work was based on his extensive library, which was 
particularly rich in periodicals and works on Zionist and con- 
temporary history. This was bequeathed to the National and 
University Library, Jerusalem. Rabinowicz was a departmental 
editor of the Encyclopaedia Judaica for Czech Jewish history. 

His son, THEODORE K. RABB (1937- ), was a professor 
of history at Princeton, specializing in 16"*- and 17'+-century 
European history. His works include Enterprise and Empire 
(1967), a study of merchant and gentry investment in early 
English maritime ventures; The Struggle for Stability in Early 
Modern Europe (1975); Industrialization and Urbanization 
(1981); Renaissance Lives (1993); Origins of the Modern West 
(1993); and the audiobook What If? (with J. Ober, 2001). He co- 
edited Action and Conviction in Early Modern Europe (1969); 
‘The New History, the 1980s and Beyond (1982); and The Mak- 
ing and Unmaking of Democracy (2002). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Hertzberg, in: JSOs, 32 (1970), 99-100. 

[Cecil Roth / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


RABINOWITCH, EUGENE (1901-1973), U.S. biochemist 
and biophysicist. Born in St. Petersburg, Russia, Rabinowitch 
worked in the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute of Physical Chemistry 
at Dahlem, Berlin (1926-29), and at the University of Goettin- 
gen until the Nazis came to power. In 1933 he was Rask-Orsted 
Fellow of the Royal Academy of Sciences in Copenhagen and 
from 1934 worked in London. In 1939 he went to the United 
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States, where he was attached to the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and associated with the Manhattan Atomic Bomb 
Project. In 1947 he became professor of botany at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, and in 1960 professor of biophysics. In 1968 he 
was appointed professor of chemistry and biology, and adviser 
to the Center for Science and Human Affairs, at the State Uni- 
versity of New York (Albany). His major scientific papers were 
on photochemistry, photobiology and reaction kinetics. 

He wrote Periodisches System (1930) and Photosynthesis 
and Related Processes (3 vols., 1945-56), edited The Bulletin of 
Atomic Scientists (1945- ); Minutes to Midnight (1950); The 
Chemistry of Uranium (1951); and Dawn of a New Age (1963), 
and co-edited The Atomic Age (1963). 


{Samuel Aaron Miller] 


RABINOWITZ, ELIAHU WOLF (1853-1932), Hebrew 
writer. Born in Stawiski, Poland, he went to Germany in his 
youth. Rabinowitz joined the Socialist movement, was also 
involved in the Hebrew Socialist Circle and became friendly 
with Morris *Vinchevski. In 1876, after contributing to the 
journal Ha-Shahar, he became the assistant of M.L. *Rodkin- 
son, owner of Ha-Kol. As a result of the persecution of Ger- 
man Socialists he moved to Paris and then to London (1880). 
A member of Hibbat Zion from its early days, he conducted 
a correspondence with Judah L. *Levin regarding the social 
prospects of Palestinian settlement in Erez Israel (Ha-Maggid 
(1883), no. 20). In his later years he published chapters from his 
memoirs, in Haolam (1927), nos. 52, 53, and in Iyyim, 1 (1927). 
His autobiographical notes appeared in Davar (July 7, 1933). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.L. Zitron, Drey Literarishe Doyres, 2 (1921), 
129-32; Klausner, Sifrut, 6 (19587), index. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


RABINOWITZ, JOEL (1828-1902), one of the first Jewish 
ministers in South Africa. Born in Lublin, Poland, Rabinowitz 
was second minister to the synagogue in Birmingham, Eng- 
land. He came to Cape Town in 1859, when the congregation 
was struggling to keep alive. Largely as a result of Rabinowitz’ 
efforts, the congregation was able to erect its first synagogue in 
1863, which still stands. Taking the small Jewish communities 
scattered over the whole *Cape Province and beyond as his 
parish, Rabinowitz corresponded with outlying families and 
traveled long distances by post-cart to officiate at marriages or 
circumcisions, thus contributing greatly to the preservation of 
Judaism. He was also a tireless collector for charitable causes, 
Jewish or non-Jewish, at home and abroad. 

After serving the Cape Town community for 23 years he 
returned to England, but was back in Cape Town in 1886. His 
modest investments having failed because of a depression at 
the Cape, he took a course in metallurgy at the South A fri- 
can College in Cape Town and opened an assay laboratory on 
the Witwatersrand. He remained involved in communal life, 
raised funds for building the first synagogue in *Johannesburg 
and officiated at High Holy Day services. Two years later ill 
health forced him to retire to Cape Town, where he continued 
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to devote himself to communal affairs. Rabinowitz wrote a se- 
ries of articles about the early Jewish settlers in South Africa 
for the London Jewish Chronicle (1895). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Herrman, History of the Jews in South 
Africa (1935), index; G. Saron and L. Hotz, The Jews in South Africa 
(1955), index; I. Abrahams, The Birth of a Community (1955), index. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Simon, The Reverend Joel Rabinowitz, and 
Other Adventures of a Library Chairman (1996). 


[Lewis Sowden] 


RABINOWITZ, LOUIS ISAAC (1906-1984), rabbi. Born in 
Edinburgh, he served as rabbi in the London communities of 
Shepherd’s Bush, South Hackney, and Cricklewood, succes- 
sively. During World War 11 he was a senior Jewish chaplain 
with the British army in the Middle East and Normandy. In 
1945 he became chief rabbi of the United Hebrew Congrega- 
tion of Johannesburg and the Federation of Synagogues of 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State. He was appointed pro- 
fessor of Hebrew at the University of Witwatersrand and head 
of the Johannesburg bet din. In 1947, in protest against British 
policy in Palestine, he discarded his war decorations in public. 
An eloquent preacher, he was also outspoken in his criticism 
of the South African government's apartheid policy. Retir- 
ing in 1961, he settled in Israel and became deputy editor in 
chief of the Encyclopaedia Judaica (first edition). He was also 
a Gahal representative in the Jerusalem municipality from 
1969 and in 1976 was appointed a deputy mayor of Jerusalem. 
He did not stand for re-election in the elections held in Octo- 
ber 1978. In 1980 he was made a Yakir Yerushalayim (“Worthy 
Citizen of Jerusalem”), and in November of that year he was 
given the title of Chief Rabbi Emeritus of the Federation of 
Synagogues of South Africa. 

Rabinowitz is the author of The Social Life of the Jews of 
Northern France (1938), Herem Hayyishub (1945), and Jewish 
Merchant Adventurers (1948). His other books include Soldiers 
from Judea (1942), Far East Mission (1952), Torah and Flora 


(1977), and volumes of sermons. 
[Lewis Sowden] 


RABINOWITZ, LOUIS MAYER (1887-1957), U.S. manu- 
facturer and philanthropist. Rabinowitz, who was born in 
Rosanne, Lithuania, immigrated to the U.S. in 1901. In 1916 he 
established a corset manufacture company in New York. Rabi- 
nowitz subsequently became chairman of the corset industry 
(1934) and director of the Business Men’s Council (1935). 
Active in Jewish community affairs, he was vice president 
of the Hebrew National Orphan Home (1921), the Jewish Hos- 
pital of Brooklyn, the American Jewish Historical Society, the 
New York chapter of the America-Israel Society, and director 
of the Federation for the Support of Jewish Philanthropic So- 
cieties of New York City (1935). A collector of books, manu- 
scripts, and paintings, he gave much of his collection to the 
New York Public Library, Library of Congress, Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary, and Yale University. Donating the Rabinow- 
itz Fund for Judaica Research at Yale, he established a chair 
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there in Semitic languages and literature (1955). Rabinowitz 
served as director of the Yale University Association of Fine 
Arts and as honorary trustee of the Yale Library Associates. 
A director of the Jewish Theological Seminary, he established 
the Louis M. Rabinowitz Institute for Research in Rabbinics 
at the seminary in 1951 and donated many rare books to its li- 
brary. The Louis M. Rabinowitz Foundation (1953) sponsored 
a five-year archaeological exploration in Israel in conjunction 
with the Hebrew Union College of Cincinnati. 


RABINOWITZ, SAMUEL JACOB (1857-1921), Lithuanian 
rabbi and Zionist leader. Born in Kelme, Rabinowitz held rab- 
binical posts at Ivye, Aleksot, and Sopotskin and was esteemed 
as a writer of responsa and novellae, some of which were col- 
lected in his Sefer Orah Yashar (1903). An early member of 
the Hovevei Zion, Rabinowitz attended the Second Zionist 
Congress, where he made a deep impression on both Theodor 
Herzl and the delegates; he was elected to the Zionist General 
Council, later serving as one of the first directors of the *Jewish 
Colonial Trust. In 1899 Rabinowitz led the Lithuanian Zionists 
in their battle against the Lishkah Shehorah, a group of vio- 
lently anti-Zionist rabbis. As a result of his vigorous efforts, 
over 100 East European rabbis wrote letters in support of the 
Zionist movement. His own essays on the religious aspects of 
Zionism appeared in Ha-Dat ve-ha-Leummiyyut (1900). After 
the Fourth Zionist Congress Rabinowitz accompanied Isaac J. 
*Reines on a mission to the Warsaw area, where their efforts 
to gain the support of leading hasidic rabbis for the Zionist 
cause met with some success. 

In 1906 Rabinowitz was appointed rabbi of Liverpool, 
where he did much to promote traditional observance and 
communal harmony, despite the early hostility of more Angli- 
cized members of the local community. Together with Reines, 
he founded the *Mizrachi world movement of religious Zion- 
ists in 1902, and he maintained his Zionist activity in England, 
being elected president of the British Mizrachi organization 
at its first conference in 1918. 

A volume of his essays and addresses, Li-Tekufot ha-Ya- 
mim (“The Cycle of Seasons,’ 1918), was sponsored by *Ahad 
Ha-Am, and a supplementary work, Sefer Yashresh Yaakov 
(1925), appeared as Liverpool Jewry’s memorial tribute, with 
a preface written by Rabinowitz’s successor, Isser Yehudah 
*Unterman. He inspired the character of “Reb Shemuel” in 
Herzl’s novel Altneuland. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: JC (June 17 and 24, 1921); G. Kressel, in: 
Kazir (1964), 123-39; J.L. Maimon, Sarei ha-Meah, 6 (1956), 217-21; 
L.P. Gartner, Jewish Immigrant in England (1960), 193-6, 216, 249; 
G.E. Silverman, in: Jewish Review (May 31, 1961); idem, in: Niv ha- 
Midrashiyyah (Spring, 1970), 74-81 (Eng. section). 

[Godfrey Edmond Silverman] 


RABINOWITZ, STANLEY (1917-_), U.S. rabbi and presi- 
dent of the Rabbinical Assembly. Born in Duluth, Ia., Rabi- 
nowitz received his B.A. from the State University of Iowa in 
1939 and was ordained by the Jewish Theological Seminary 
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RABINOWITZ, YAAKOV 


(1943). He began his career as an itinerant rabbi of congrega- 
tions whose rabbis were away serving in the Armed Forces; 
as director of the Midwest office of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary; and then as director of field services for the United 
Synagogue of America. For a time, he served as acting direc- 
tor of the United Synagogue. 

In 1947 Rabinowitz assumed the pulpit of Bai Jacob 
Congregation in New Haven, Connecticut, where he served 
for five years, and then moved to Congregation Adath Jeshu- 
run in Minneapolis (1953-60) before coming to Adas Israel 
Congregation in Washington, D.c., where he served for 26 
years. As the rabbi of the largest Conservative congregation 
in Washington, Rabinowitz often had Israeli ambassadors and 
prominent national leaders in the pews. A champion of wom- 
ens rights in Conservative Judaism, he initiated the bat mitz- 
vah ceremony at his three congregations and counted women 
in the minyan at Adas Israel well before it was sanctioned by 
the Rabbinical Assembly. 

He was instrumental in pushing for the desegregation of 
Washington, D.c., encouraging building owners in his con- 
gregation to desegregate their facilities. He allowed and en- 
couraged Adas Israel to hold multiple services on Shabbat 
morning including a Havurah service and an Orthodox min- 
yan. Adas Israel also did not follow the lead of many other 
inner city synagogues that moved to the suburbs following 
the 1968 riots. 

Rabinowitz was also a national leader. Handsome and 
charismatic, he was a well-respected orator; he chaired the 
Committee on Synagogue Standards for the Rabbinical As- 
sembly; and was later vice president of the Rabbinical Assem- 
bly in 1974-76 and then president in 1976-78. He represented 
the Conservative movement in its confrontations with Prime 
Minister Menahem Begin over an amendment to the *Law of 
Return regarding non-Orthodox conversions. He also trav- 
eled to Egypt soon after Anwar Sadat’s path-breaking trip to 
Jerusalem. 

His national career was thwarted by a technicality of the 
Rabbinical Assembly bylaws that limited the presidency to 
two one-year terms. A leading candidate to be chairman of 
the Conference of Presidents of Major American Jewish Orga- 
nization and thus the major spokesman of American Jews, his 
nomination hinged on his remaining a third year as president 
of the RA, at least until he secured the chairmanship of the 
Conference. The timing was not propitious and Rabinowitz 
became ineligible to serve as chairman since he was no lon- 
ger president of a major American Jewish organization. Rabbi 
Alexander *Schindler had used the bully pulpit of the chair to 
advance his movement's prominence. Since then no Conserva- 
tive movement figure has had comparable influence. 

Rabinowitz’ experience with the Israeli prime minister 
convinced him that Conservative Judaism needed a strong 
presence in Israel. He thus became founding president of the 
Zionist Organization of the Conservative Movement (MER- 
CAZ) (1977-1985) and chaired the Rabbinic Cabinet of United 
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Jewish Appeal (1986). He retired in 1986 and was named rabbi 
emeritus of Adas Israel. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Berenbaum, “Stanley Rabinowitz Re- 


flects on Five Decades of Leadership,’ Washington Jewish Week (June 
26, 1986). 


RABINOWITZ, YAAKOV (1875-1948), Hebrew journal- 
ist and author. Born in Volkovysk, Poland, Rabinowitz, after 
teaching for several years in Vitebsk, left in 1900 for Switzer- 
land, where he started to write. Upon his return to Russia 
in 1904, he became active in Zionist affairs and began his 
long career as journalist and author. From 1907 until his de- 
parture for Erez Israel in 1910, he was active in the *Odessa 
Committee, becoming M.M. *Ussishkin’s principal aide. In 
Erez Israel he first settled in Petah Tikvah, but moved to Tel 
Aviv in 1923. 

Rabinowitz became a regular contributor to Ha-Poel ha- 
Zair. Together with A. *Barash he founded the literary jour- 
nal Hedim (1922), which became a forum for both the old and 
young generations of writers and an outstanding expression 
of the literary milieu in Erez Israel from the time of the Third 
Aliyah. His own contributions consisted of monographs on 
various authors. In addition, he wrote a regular column for 
Davar, contributed to many literary periodicals, and published 
translations. Among Rabinowitz’ books are Be-Ein Shoresh 
(1914), a historical novel; Or va-Ed (1922), stories; Setav (1926), 
poems; Nedudei Amasai ha-Shomer (2 vols., 1929), a story of 
the Second Aliyah period; Neveh Kayiz (1934), a novel; and 
Hassagot (1935), articles and essays. Y. Har-Even edited Rabi- 
nowitz’s essays and published them with a biographical essay 
under the title Maslulei Sifrut (1971). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 3-8. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: Y. Keshet, “Y. Rabinowitz, Mesapper shel Dor Maavar, 
in: Moznayim, 32 (1971), 45-51; Y. Hanani, “Iyyun ba-Nose ha-Erez Yis- 
raeli be-Sippurei Y. Rabinowitz; in: Katif, 8 (1971), 137-152; G. Shaked, 
Ha-Sipporet ha-Ivrit, 1 (1977), 467-77; N. Govrin, Aggadah u-Meziut 
be-‘Nedudei Amasai ha-Shome’,’ in: Bikkoret u-Farshanut, 9-10 (1977), 
47-91; N. Tamir-Smilanski, Tekhanim ve-Izzuvim be-Sippurei Yaakov 


Rabinowitz (1991). [Getzel Kressel] 
etzel Kresse 


RABINOWITZ, YEHOSHUA (1911-1979), Israeli politician. 
Rabinowitz was born in Vishnevets, Poland, where his father 
was a well-to-do merchant. He studied at the Tarbut school 
and graduated from the Teachers’ Seminary in Vilna. He was 
appointed director of a Hebrew school in Poland, where he 
was active in the He-Halutz movement. 

Immigrating to Erez Israel in 1934 Rabinowitz was em- 
ployed in the Department of Industry of Hamashbir Hamer- 
kazi, eventually becoming head of the Consumers’ Coopera- 
tive of Israel. 

Elected to the municipal council of Tel Aviv in 1956, he 
succeeded Mordekhai Namir as mayor in 1969. The Israel 
Labor Party, which he represented, was defeated in the elec- 
tions held in 1973, and he was not reelected. A member of the 
Central Bureau of the Labor Party, he was regarded as a key 
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figure in the movement and wielded enormous influence in 
it councils. 

In March 1974 Rabinowitz was appointed minister of 
housing in the short-lived government of Golda Meir, but 
when Pinhas Sapir decided not to serve in the government 
formed on June 3, by Yizhak Rabin, Rabinowitz was appointed 
to succeed him as minister of finance, remaining in office un- 
til the elections held in May 1977. 


RABINOWITZ, ZEVI HA-COHEN (1832-1889), science 
popularizer. Born in Linkavo, in the Kaunas district of Lith- 
uania (then Russia), Rabinowitz early showed an inclination 
for mathematics and physics, and from 1852 began to prepare 
a comprehensive Hebrew work which was to encompass all 
the fields of physics, with his own notes. 

Because of financial difficulties, he only published one 
volume, Sefer ha-Menuhah ve-ha-Tenuah (1867). He later 
wrote other books on mathematics, magnetism, chemistry, 
and steam engines, thus enriching Hebrew terminology in 
these fields and bringing them to the attention of Hebrew 
readers. He also published many articles on these subjects in 
Ha-Meliz, and in Russian in several newspapers and periodi- 
cals which he edited and published between the late 1870s and 
1885. Even after the pogroms of the 1880s he remained con- 
vinced that education was the solution to the Jewish problem 
in Russia. He died in St. Petersburg. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 821; Waxman, 


Literature, 3 (19607), 331. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


RABINOWITZ, ZINA (1895-1965), Hebrew writer. Born 
in Bendery, Bessarabia, she went to Erez Israel in 1913. With 
the outbreak of World War 1 she returned to Bessarabia and 
later continued her studies at Moscow University. After liv- 
ing in the U.S., Canada and Palestine, she permanently settled 
in Israel in 1961. 

Her poems and stories first appeared in Ha-Shiloah dur- 
ing World War 1, after which she continued to publish stories 
and travel articles in Hebrew and Yiddish. Her books include 
Maaseh be-Makkel (1960), Ba-Derekh la-Herut (1962), and Be- 
Ahavatam Nitgallu (1963). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 816. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


RABINOWITZ-TEOMIM, ELIJAH DAVID BEN BEN- 
JAMIN (ADeReT; 1842/43-1905), Ashkenazi chief rabbi of 
Jerusalem. Elijah David was born in Pikeln, Lithuania. His 
father Benjamin Rabinowitz, who was rabbi of Zamosc and 
later of Wilkomierz, was called “Benjamin the righteous” be- 
cause of his great piety; it was said that he never slept the night 
through and never ate a meal before completing the study of 
a tractate. As Elijah David was a twin, his brother being Zevi 
Judah, the name Teomim (“twins”) was added to the family 
surname. Elijah David was known from his youth as an un- 
usual genius and in 1874 was chosen rabbi of the community 
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of Ponevezh. In 1893 he was appointed rabbi of Mir which, 
though smaller than Ponevezh, was renowned for its large 
yeshivah. His decision to move to Mir started a controversy, 
and the leaders of Ponevezh sent “an open letter” to Mir ask- 
ing that their rabbi be “freed,” but the appeal was ignored. His 
period at Mir was regarded as the creative period of his life. 
There he published the most notable of his works, as well as 
articles which appeared in many periodicals - Ha Tevunah, 
Ha-Meassef, Kevod ha-Levanon, Ha-Zofeh, Ha-Maggid, Kene- 
set Hakhmei Yisrael, Ittur Soferim, Keneset ha-Gedolah, etc. In 
Mir he wrote no less than a hundred works, especially notes 
and glosses to the Talmud, Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah, the 
Tur of Jacob b. Asher, the Shulhan Arukh, and responsa. His 
novellae and glosses on the Jerusalem Talmud entitled Tuv 
Yerushalayim appeared in the Romm-Vilna edition (1922) 
and those on the Tur Hoshen Mishpat entitled Et Devar ha- 
Mishpat in the El ha-Mekorot (1959) edition of the Turim. 
His extraordinary erudition is discernible in his novellae and 
notes, and his great knowledge of historical matters from his 
correspondence on these subjects with Jacob Reifmann, Isaac 
Hirsch Weiss and others. 

The following of his works may be mentioned: Oholei 
David, Mattaei Hadar, and Heshiv Davar, responsa; Gefen 
Adderet, on the Babylonian and Jerusalem Talmud; Seder ha- 
Moadot, on the festivals and special seasons; Maas la-Melekh, 
on Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah; Ziyyunim la-Torah, source 
references; and Kelei ha-Ro’im, on the aggadot of the rabbis. 
Among his published works are Zekher le-Mikdash (1889), 
on Hakhel; Aharit ha-Shanim (1893); Over Orah, appended 
to N. Cahana, Orhot Hayyim (pt. 2, 1898); notes and glosses 
on the Mishneh Torah of Maimonides (1900); Teshuvah mi- 
Yirah (1906), on all topics in which Maimonides employs the 
phrase Yireh Li (“it seems to me”); Zahav Sheva (appended to 
Tosefot ha-Rashba, 1956), notes on the tosafot to Pesahim by 
Samson b. Abraham of Sens. 

In 1899 a new period of his life commenced. When Sam- 
uel *Salant reached an advanced age and asked for a successor 
to be appointed chief rabbi of Jerusalem, extended negotia- 
tions with rabbis of the Diaspora began. At the recommen- 
dation of Hayyim Ozer *Grodzinski of Vilna, Elijah David 
was Officially appointed in 1901. He succeeded in uniting the 
Jerusalem community, which was split into various *kolelim 
and suffered from inner dissension between the perushim 
(the non-hasidic Ashkenazi community) and the *Hasidim, 
and in forming a single organization for shehitah. He was also 
active in many communal spheres. He was the first treasurer 
of the Bikkur Holim hospital, made regulations for institu- 
tions of learning and charity - particularly in the yeshivah Ez 
Hayyim - and arranged strict supervision of shops and mer- 
chants. His local regulations and customs are still in force, 
included in the annual calendar which is published by the Ez 
Hayyim yeshivah. The most famous of his sons-in-law, Abra- 
ham Isaac ha-Kohen *Kook, published a special brochure 
entitled Eder ha-Yakar (1906, 1967”) describing his father-in- 
law’s personality and quoting his testament, which shows the 
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extraordinary humility and modesty of its author, and 20 of 
his letters. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.I. Kook, Eder ha-Yakar (1906, 19677); J. 
Gelis, Mi-Gedolei Yerushalayim (1967), 116-35. 
[Itzhak Alfassi] 


RABON (Rubin), ISRAEL (1900-1941), Yiddish poet and 
novelist. Born in Govertshev, Poland, Rabon lived most of his 
life in Lodz. He was murdered by the Nazis at Ponary, near 
Vilna. He wrote his works of raw power and imaginative force 
under several pseudonyms including Yisrolik der Kleyner, Rut 
Vintsigster, Shabtai Tsiter, and Y. Rozental. His books include 
poetry, Hintern Ployt fun der Velt (“Behind the World's Fence,” 
1928) and Groer Friling (“Grey Spring,” 1933), and two novels, 
Di Gas (“The Street,’ 1928), and Balut, Roman fun a Forshtot 
(“Balut, Novel of a Suburb, 1934). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.J. Trunk and A. Zeitlin (eds.), Antologie fun 
der Yidisher Proze in Poyln (1946), 611-8, 637; Fuks, in: Fun Noentn 
Over (1957), passim; Shnapper, in: Literarishe Bleter (Jan. 1, 1938). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Reyzen, Leksikon, 4, s.v. “Rubin, Yisrol” 
(1929), 272; Y. Goldkorn, Lodzher Portretn (1963), 33-57. 


[Leonard Prager / Marc Miller (24 ed.)] 


RABOY, ISAAC (Yitskhok; 1882-1944), Yiddish novelist, 
poet, and playwright. Born into a hasidic family in rural Podo- 
lia and raised in northern Bessarabia where he came in contact 
with maskilic circles and read Russian literature, in 1904, fol- 
lowing the Kishinev pogroms and seeking to avoid conscrip- 
tion into the czarist army, he immigrated to New York where 
he worked in a hat factory. Dovid *Ignatov, a fellow worker, 
and *Mani Leyb, a neighbor, introduced him to the literary 
group Di *Yunge, in whose anthologies Raboy published his 
first stories. He studied agriculture with the financial sup- 
port of the Baron de Hirsch Fund (1908-10) and subsequently 
worked on a horse-breeding ranch in North Dakota. On his 
return to the East in 1913, he failed both at farming in Con- 
necticut and in a business venture in New York and was com- 
pelled to work in factories for the rest of his life. Many of his 
short stories and his two best-known novels, Her Goldnbarg 
(“Mr. Goldenberg,” 1923) and Der Yidisher Kauboy (1942; Jew- 
ish Cowboy, 1989) reflect his farming experiences. The lightly 
veiled autobiographical protagonists exult in the freedom of 
the prairies - a world hitherto unknown to Yiddish literature. 
They empathize with Native Americans, are compassionate to 
animals, but experience antisemitic prejudice and long to till 
the soil of Palestine. In his lyrical and often humorous prose, 
Raboy celebrates the Jewish discovery of the New World, not 
only the vast spaces of the Midwest but also, in a manner com- 
parable to those works of Sholem *Asch set in New York, as in 
Iz Gekumen a Yid keyn Amerike (“A Jew Came to America,’ 
1929), the sweatshops and tenements of Delancey Street at the 
turn of the century. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 4 (1929), 1-8; D. Ignatov, 
Opgerisene Bleter (1957), 52-6; Y. Yeshurin, in: Sh. Rozhanski (ed.), 
Pionern in Amerike (1963), 305-9 (bibl.); S. Liptzin, Maturing of Yid- 
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dish Literature (1970), 5-9. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 8 (1981), 
278-82; N. Meisel, Forgeyer un Mittsaytler (1946), 289-303; H. Leivik, 
Eseyen un Redes (1963), 261-4; C. Madison, Yiddish Literature (1968), 
300-1; Sh. Niger, Yidishe Shrayber fun Tsvantsikstn Yorhundert, 2 


(1973), 251--6. 
[Sol Liptzin / Hugh Denman (2™ ed.)] 


RAB-SARIS AND RAB-MAG (Heb. 0719711; 17) 2), titles of 
high ranking Assyrian and Babylonian officials. An economic 
bilingual document in Akkadian and Aramaic attests the title 
Rab-Saris as held by an Assyrian eponym. In that document, 
however, the corresponding Akkadian term is absent and it is 
as yet unattested elsewhere. Further a 01077) of Sargon is found 
in Aramaic. The meaning of all these is “chief of the king’s at- 
tendants.” Though the saris - in Akkadian Sa rési - was often 
a *eunuch (in contradistinction to the sa ziqni, “the bearded 
one”), there is no indication that the Rab-Saris was always cas- 
trated. In the story of Daniel, the Rab-Saris Ashpenaz trained 
certain aristocratic Jewish youths for service in the court of 
Nebuchadnezzar (Dan. 1:3ff.). The Rab-Saris is among the As- 
syrian officials leading the siege of Jerusalem in the days of 
Hezekiah (11 Kings 18:17). In Jeremiah 39:3-13, the Rab-Saris 
Nebushazban is mentioned together with other Babylonian 
officials. Among these was Nergalsharezer the Rab-Mag. In 
late Assyrian and late Babylonian texts the rab-mugi (or rab- 
mungi) is described as a high official who performed military, 
administrative, and diplomatic duties, although the precise 
significance of the title is unclear. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Sprengling, in: AJSLL, 49 (1932), 53-543 
E. Weidner, in: AFO, 17 (1954-56), 293; J. Nougayrov, Le Palais royal 
d Ugarit, 3 (1955), 16:162; H. Tadmor, in: BIES, 31 (1967), 77. 
[S. David Sperling] 


RAB-SHAKEH (Heb. 7?W5; Akk. rab saqi), title of a high 
Assyrian and Babylonian official. Akkadian texts indicate that 
he was in charge of territories. In the Assyrian eponym succes- 
sion, this official was fourth in line from the king. In Middle 
Assyrian texts the sdqti (“butler”) is mentioned as a member 
of the domestic staff of the palace. The rab-saqi was thus origi- 
nally “chief butler.” The development calls to mind the English 
“chamberlain.” At the siege of Jerusalem by Sennacherib the 
Rab-Shakeh addresses the leaders and the people in an effort 
to secure their surrender (11 Kings 18:19; Isa. 36-37). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Waterman, Royal Correspondence of the As- 
syrian Empire (1930), pt. 1, 353) ¥. 9; E. Weidner, in: AFO, 17 (1954-56), 
290; R. Labat, in: Fischer Weltgeschichte, 5 (1970), 36. 


[S. David Sperling] 


RACAH, GIULIO (Yoel; 1909-1965), Israeli physicist, born 
in Florence, Italy. On his mother’s side, Racah’s family claimed 
to trace its ancestry in Italy back to the destruction of the 
Second Temple. Racah studied in Rome under Enrico Fermi 
and in Pisa under Wolfgang Pauli. At the age of 28 he was ap- 
pointed professor at the University of Pisa. An ardent Zionist, 
he placed his farm outside Pisa for use by the Zionist Organi- 
zation as an agricultural training center. He first visited Pales- 
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tine in 1934, and on settling in Jerusalem in 1939 headed the 
department of theoretical physics of the Hebrew University. 
Here, Racah began his studies of atomic spectroscopy which 
gained the department an international reputation. During the 
Israel War of Independence he served as deputy commander 
of the Haganah on Mount Scopus and led research on mu- 
nitions that could be produced from the raw materials avail- 
able in the besieged city. The “Racah method” of spectroscopy 
has been recognized as one of the most effective methods 
of studying all types of nuclear structure. His “Racah coefh- 
cient W” has wide application in research on nuclear radia- 
tions, and it is the basis of books of tables published by many 
of the world’s leading scientific institutions. In 1958 Racah 
was awarded the Israel Prize for natural sciences. His reputa- 
tion attracted notable scientists to Israel, and the department 
of nuclear physics at the Weizmann Institute of Science was 
built up mainly by graduates trained by Racah. In 1961 Racah 
was elected rector of the Hebrew University. He died while 
visiting Florence. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: PIASH, section of sciences, no. 2 (1966); I. 
Talmi, in: Nuclear Physics, 83 (1966), 1-8, incl. bibl.; Journal of the Op- 
tical Society of America, 56 (Feb. 1966), 268. 


RACCAH, MAS’UD BEN AARON (1690-1768), rabbi in 
*Tripoli. Raccah appears to have been descended from the 
Venetian Raccah family. Isaac Raccah, whose daughter he 
married, and Solomon Raccah, wealthy uncles of his, and his 
brother-in-law Mas’td lived in Venice. These relatives encour- 
aged him and lent him their support. He studied principally 
in Smyrna under R. Hayyim Abulafia the Elder and R. Isaac 
ha-Kohen Rapoport, the author of Battei Kehunnah. Raccah 
immigrated to Erez Israel, settled in *Jerusalem, and was sent 
from there as an emissary to Tripoli. The leaders of the Tripoli 
community invited him to become their spiritual leader. Ac- 
cepting their proposal, he was appointed av bet din. During 
his stay in Tripoli he founded a yeshivah and trained many 
disciples who later became rabbis and community leaders. 
They included R. Shalom Flus, R. Moses Lahmias, R. Nathan 
Adadi, who married his daughter, R. Benjamin Vaturi, and 
others. During the years 1731-36 he appears to have been in 
Leghorn, where he corresponded on halakhic matters with 
the rabbi of Leghorn, R. Abraham Rodriguez. While there, he 
gave his haskamah (“approval”) in 1736 to the responsa of R. 
David b. Zimra, which were then published there. 

Raccah wrote the following works: 

(1) Maaseh Rokeah (“Works of the Apothecary,’ a pun on 
his own name), a commentary in four parts on Maimonides’ 
Mishneh Torah (parts 1-2, Venice, 1742; part 3, Leghorn, 1863; 
part 4, Tel Aviv, 1964). In this work he compares the texts of 
the various editions of Mishneh Torah in order to determine 
the correct version; 

(2) Divrei ha-Baraita (“Words of the Baraita”), commen- 
taries on the beraitot, which is extant in manuscript; 

(3) various sermons which are extant in manuscript; 

(4) a commentary on the Five Scrolls; and 
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(5) a collection of commentaries on several of the trac- 
tates of the Talmud. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Attal, in: Sefunot, 9 (1965), 384ff., incl. 
bibl. Va'ad Kehillot Luv be-Yisrael, Yahadut Luv (1960), 67 and pas- 
sim; M. Raccah, Maaseh Rokeah, ed. by S.A. Schlesinger, 4 (1964), 


introd. Ss 
[Haiim Bentov] 


RACE, THEORY OF. In the 18 century the “founding fa- 
thers” of anthropology almost all believed that the human 
races differed in innate intelligence, or even in virtue. Obvi- 
ously the idea of such racial differences is far older than the 
first attempts at their scientific classification. 


Early Beliefs 

Primitive tribes who laid claim to particular genealogies, go- 
ing back to legendary ancestors, developed these ideas in 
their own way. In classical Greece, philosophers like Plato 
and Aristotle were “racists” in the modern sense of the word: 
according to Aristotle, the Greeks were born to be free while 
the barbarians were slaves by nature. However, in the melt- 
ing pot of Alexander's empire and later in the Roman empire, 
belief in ethnocentrism faded; this was especially true of Stoic 
philosophy. The Jewish tradition, with its majestic story of 
Adam which furnished all men with a common ancestor, can 
be considered the first historical example of a fundamentally 
“antiracist” conception. On this subject the Talmud states: “for 
the sake of peace among creatures, the descent of all men is 
traced back to one individual, so that one may not say to his 
neighbor, my father is greater than yours” (Sanh. 4:5). Belief 
in a common descent from Adam was taken over by Chris- 
tianity and became one of the fundamentals of the Christian 
principle of the equality of all men before God. However, at 
the same time, medieval society was divided into three es- 
tates - commoners, clergy, and nobility - superiority being 
ascribed to the “blue blood” of the latter. As most of Europe’s 
reigning monarchs were of Germanic origin, there was a ten- 
dency apparent from the earliest days to accord a measure of 
preeminence to “Germanic blood” Conflicts between such 
conceptions of degree and the Christian universalist prin- 
ciple were particularly acute in the 16"*-century Spanish em- 
pire. It was only after lengthy struggles and theological dis- 
cussions that the Spaniards recognized the native races they 
found in America as men endowed with souls. At the same 
time, through statutes dealing with racial purity (limpieza de 
sangre), a system of racial discrimination was instituted in 
Spain, applying to the descendants of Jews and Moors who 
had been converted to Christianity. In spite of their baptism, 
the blood of these “new Christians” was considered impure 
and their race inferior. 


Eighteenth-Century Anthropological Theories 

So, during the whole of European history, it is possible to 
speak of latent, or even open, racial prejudice. The establish- 
ment of the anthropological sciences in the 18" century en- 
abled these prejudices to be expressed systematically, and the 
systems of classification worked out by the scientists Buffon 
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and Linnaeus were typical in this respect. Both men coupled 
features (color of skin, type of hair, etc.) with mental and 
moral characteristics, which were interpreted in favor of the 
white man of Europe. Buffon, whose system was more overtly 
racial than Linnaeus, even considered the white man as the 
norm, the “king of the creation,’ and colored men as mem- 
bers of degenerate races. The tendency to regard the white 
race as superior characterized the majority of anthropologi- 
cal systems elaborated during the 18'* and 19* centuries. The 
rejection of biblical anthropology favored this trend, because 
then it became possible to attribute different origins to differ- 
ent races. Thus, according to *Goethe, Adam was the ancestor 
of the Jews only, while * Voltaire believed that black men were 
an intermediate species between white men and apes. In the 
186 century the major systems of classification (of which the 
best known and least marred by racial value judgments was 
that of Blumenbach) distinguished between only four or five 
principal races. The Jews were usually included in the white 
race, in whose midst they were supposed to form a nation sui 
generis. But at the beginning of the 19'* century, with the emer- 
gence of nationalist struggles, writers began to multiply the 
number of races, to distinguish between different European 
races and even to set one against the other. There was contin- 
uous interaction in this field between the mental climate of 
the time, itself closely related to political upheavals, and the 
current intellectual theories. 


Nineteenth-Century Nationalism 

From then on racist or quasiracist notions took root, especially 
in Germany where nationalist agitators like EM. Arndt and 
EL. Jahn extolled the merits and qualities of the Teutonic race. 
The philosopher *Fichte elaborated a patriotic theory postu- 
lating that German was the original language (Ursprache) of 
Europe and the Germans its original people (Urvolk). After 
1815, many German students and academics propounded these 
opinions as part of the Pan-Germanic movement. Ideas of the 
same type also spread in other countries. After the restoration 
of the monarchy in France some bourgeois intellectuals, react- 
ing against the pretensions of the “Frankish” nobility, claimed 
to belong to the native “Gallic” race. In Britain “Germanism” 
or “Teutonism” found influential supporters in Carlyle and 
Thomas Arnold. In more enlightened English circles the “He- 
brew race,’ which had given the West its spiritual values, was 
championed by Benjamin *Disraeli: “All is race, there is no 
other truth” was his maxim. In that age the concept of “race” 
was espoused by numerous authors as a substitute for divine 
providence as the determining factor in history. Germany con- 
tinued to be the principal nursery of race theories reinforced 
by scientific pretensions, partly because its political divisions 
before 1871 stimulated nationalist fervor, and partly because 
according to the most prevalent notions the Germans were 
the only European nation which could claim to be a wholly 
“pure” race, that is, purely Teutonic. Heinrich *Heine com- 
mented ironically: “We Germans are the strongest and wisest 
race; descendants of our princely house sit on all European 
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thrones; our Rothschilds control all the world’s stock markets; 
our scholars lead in all sciences; we know it all” 


“Aryan” and “Semite” 

It is obvious that from then on the Jews were considered as a 
race apart, an Oriental one, and the spectacle of their success 
in all walks of life after emancipation strengthened the ten- 
dency to attribute to them certain specific - and detrimental - 
racial characteristics. In intellectual spheres the race theories 
of the 19 century received a powerful impetus and gained 
a new orientation from the linguistic discovery of the Indo- 
European group of languages. A confusion arose between lan- 
guages and races, a mistake which had grave consequences. It 
was believed that the nations that spoke European languages, 
which were thought to have derived from Sanskrit, belonged 
to the Indo-European or “Aryan” race. In opposition to them 
was a “Semitic” race, represented by the Jews and the Arabs. 
Typically enough, German scholars used the term “Indo- 
Germanic” instead of Indo-European. Of course it was also 
taken for granted that the “Aryan” race was morally superior 
to the “Semitic” one. Thus, according to the famous Oriental- 
ist scholar Lassen, “the Semites do not possess that harmoni- 
ous equilibrium between all the powers of the intellect which 
characterized the Indo-Germans.” His well-known French 
colleague Ernest *Renan spoke of the “appalling simplicity of 
the Semitic mind.” All original creations of the human spirit - 
with the possible exception of religion — were attributed to the 
“Aryans.” Moreover, many authors considered that, to preserve 
their special qualities, the Aryan nations must avoid intermin- 
gling with the people of an “inferior race.” They accorded the 
Germans the distinction of being the purest Aryans. 

Such were the opinions, which, pushed to their limits, 
were developed and popularized by Comte de *Gobineau in 
his infamous Essai sur l’Inégalité des Races Humaines (1853-55). 
The racial theories of the 19" century tended to establish a 
double hierarchy: the superiority of the “Aryans” over “Sem- 
ites” and other “inferior races”; and the superiority of the 
“Germans” over other “Aryans.” The political and economic 
success (especially after 1871) of the nations that spoke Ger- 
manic languages and that therefore considered themselves as 
belonging to the Teutonic race helped to sanction these opin- 
ions. In Latin countries efforts were made to set up a rival hi- 
erarchy (which gave rise to the myths of “Latinity” and “Cel- 
ticity”) or, especially in France, to proclaim the superiority of 
a “racial mixture” over “racial homogeneity.” Similarly, in the 
United States, the adherents of the “melting-pot” conception 
of the country (limited to the white race) were in conflict with 
the acolytes of the “Anglo-Saxon race.” All these notions con- 
tinued to be based on the tenacious confusion, typical of the 
materialist orientation of anthropological science in the 19‘ 
century, between “races” and languages or cultures. 

However, during the same century, progress in anthro- 
pology, ethnography, and prehistory made most specialists 
gradually abandon these simplified conceptions. Thus the dis- 
tinguished philologist Max Mueller, although he had previ- 
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ously supported such theories, announced in 1871 that it was 
absurd to speak of an “Aryan race” or of a “grammar based on 
the size of the head.” However, the “Aryan theory” continued 
to gain adherents among the general public. It was propagated 
in every country in school textbooks, which usually summar- 
ily repeated ancient opinions and classified Europeans as “Ary- 
ans, all except the “Semitic” Jews. The anti-Jewish campaigns, 
from then on styled “antisemitic,” made their contribution to 
the spread of the theory. As a result of all this, by 1900 the ex- 
istence of an “Aryan race” was firmly established in the public 
mind as a scientific truth. Usually, this only implied a vague 
belief in the intellectual or moral superiority of the “Aryans” 
over the “Semites,” and a more marked superiority of the 
“whites” over the “yellows” and especially the “blacks.” But 
in the arena of the violent antisemitic campaigns of the time, 
some fanatics worked out elaborate eschatological systems in 
which the struggle between the Aryan and Semitic races was 
the counterpart of the final struggle between Good and Evil. 
The most influential of these writers was the Anglo-German 
Houston Stewart *Chamberlain, who stated that the original 
sin of the Jews was that from ancient times they had been a 
mixed race opposed to Aryan purity. Ingenuously, in the time 
of King Cyrus, the Aryans had committed the fatal blunder 
of protecting the Jews: “...under the protection of Aryan tol- 
erance was planted the seed from which Semitic intolerance 
spread its poison over the earth for thousands of years, a curse 
on all that was noble and a shame to Christianity,” 

From the second quarter of the 20 century scientific 
anthropology rid itself almost entirely of the dangerous error 
of dividing the human races into “superior” and “inferior,” or 
even “good” and “bad” At that same time, however, in a de- 
feated and disoriented Germany, gripped by unemployment, 
this same error helped to weld a political party and then grew 
into a state dogma. Thus, from 1933 the theory of race was 
nothing but a kind of totemistic mythology, serving to justify 
an imperialistic and murderous expansionism. 

In the later part of the 20" century, all such theories of 
race, whether applied to Jews or other groups, had been largely 
dicredited by the scientific community. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.F. Ashley Montagu, Man’ Most Danger- 
ous Myth: The Fallacy of Race (1942); H. Kohn, Idea of Nationalism 
(1944); G.W. Allport, Nature of Prejudice (1954); UNESCO, Race Ques- 
tion in Modern Science (1957); L.L. Snyder, Idea of Racialism (1962); 
L. Poliakov, Histoire de l’Antisémitisme de Voltaire a Wagner (1968); 
S. Conn and E.E. Hunt, Living Race of Man (1965); idem, The Origin 
of Races (1962); idem, The Races of Europe (1939); idem, The Story of 
Man (19622); A.R. Jensen, in: Harvard Educational Review, 39, no. 1 
(Winter 1969), 1-123; 39, no. 2 (Spring 1969), 273-356; L. Edson, in: 
The New York Times Magazine (August 31, 1969), 10-11; M. Deutsch, 
in: Harvard Educational Review, 39, no. 3 (Summer 1969), 523-57. 


[Léon Poliakov] 


RACHEL (Heb. 411), matriarch of Israel, wife of *Jacob and 
the mother of *Joseph and Benjamin. Her name means “ewe,” 
while that of her sister *Leah means “cow.” She was the younger 
daughter of *Laban, brother of Rebekkah. 
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Rachel first appears as a shepherdess who happened to 
come in sight just when Jacob had arrived at a well near Haran 
in his flight from his brother Esau. The two seem to have fallen 
in love at once, and Jacob made an agreement with his uncle 
to work for him for seven years in return for receiving Rachel 
in marriage. However, when the time of the nuptials arrived, 
Laban cheated Jacob and gave him Leah, his older daughter, 
instead. Laban, however, agreed to deliver Rachel in advance 
if Jacob undertook to serve him for another seven years as the 
bride-price for Rachel (Gen. 29:4-30). 

Rachel is described as “shapely and beautiful” (29:17) and 
was more beloved of Jacob than Leah (29:30). She was, how- 
ever, barren and became very jealous of her sister's fecundity. 
In her desperation, she resorted to the device of concubinage, 
used earlier by Sarah under similar circumstances (16:2-4; see 
*Patriarchs). She gave her maid Bilhah to Jacob and looked 
upon the offspring of the union, Dan and Naphtali, as her own 
children (30:1-8). On one occasion, she yielded her conjugal 
rights to Leah in return for some mandrakes that Reuben had 
collected (30:14-16), apparently sharing the widespread belief 
that this “love apple” could cure barrenness in women. It was 
only after Leah had borne seven children that Rachel finally 
gave birth, naming her son Joseph, noting with satisfaction 
that God had taken away (asaf) her disgrace and expressing 
the wish that the Lord might give her an additional (yosef) 
son (30:22—24). 

Jacob consulted with Rachel and her sister about his 
plan to return to his homeland and he received their consent. 
Before the family’s precipitate flight, Rachel stole her father’s 
household idols, unbeknown to her husband. The exact sig- 
nificance of this act is uncertain (see *Teraphim). Three days 
later, Laban caught up with Jacob and searched his effects. Ra- 
chel, however, managed to outwit her father and to conceal 
the idols (31:4-35). 

When Jacob prepared for the encounter with Esau on 
his return home, he took care to place Rachel and Joseph last 
in the receiving line (33:1-7), apparently to ensure that they 
would have a chance to escape should the meeting prove to 
be hostile. 

Rachel died in childbirth on the way from Beth-El to Eph- 
rath. As she lay dying she named her son Ben-Oni, “son of my 
suffering,” although her husband called him Benjamin. Jacob 
did not bury her in the ancestral, patriarchal vault at Machpelah, 
but interred her at the place of her death and set up a monument 
over the grave (35:16—21; cf. 48:7). These traditions of burial in 
Bethlehem are in conflict with 1 Samuel 10:2 and Jeremiah 31:14 
(15), which locate the tomb in Benjamin (see below). 

Rachel appears again only twice in biblical literature. She 
is mentioned, together with Leah, as a matriarch of Israel, in 
the marriage blessing of Ruth (Ruth 4:11), and Jeremiah po- 
etically visualizes her weeping in Ramah for her children (the 
tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh descended from Joseph), 
who are in exile (Jer. 31:15). 

The traditions about Rachel in Genesis are generally 
regarded as reflections of Israelite tribal history - though 
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ASCHNER, MANFRED (1901-1989), bacteriologist. Born 
in Ratibor, Germany, Aschner was a member of the Zionist 
*Blau-Weiss movement in his youth. He was educated at the 
School of Higher Agricultural Education in Berlin and immi- 
grated to Erez Israel in 192.4, settling in kibbutz Yagur as part of 
the “Zvi group.” In 1925, he joined the entomological station in 
Haifa to study the biology of malaria. In 1926 he was asked to 
join the Department of Bacteriology in the newly established 
Hebrew University at Mount Scopus, Jerusalem, and began 
his research on the symbiotic interaction between pathogenic 
parasites (Pupipara) and bacteria colonizing the parasites’ gut. 
To complete his doctoral studies he went to the University of 
Breslau in 1929, returning to Palestine in 1930. In the mid- 
1940s he was approached by fish breeders from the Jordan 
Valley when a mysterious agent was causing the death of fish 
there and threatening to wipe out the entire fish industry in 
the north of the country. He found that a toxin produced by 
algae caused the death of the fish. He then developed a strategy 
for eradicating the algae and saved the fishponds. In 1952, he 
was appointed associate professor of bacteriology at the He- 
brew University and in 1956 he was asked to head the newly 
established Department of Biotechnology at the Technion in 
Haifa. For discovering the cause of the fish epidemic and his 
contribution to the field of biological sciences he received the 
Israel Prize in 1956. He donated the prize money to a founda- 
tion devoted to the security of Israel (Keren ha-Magen). As- 
chner was a keen scientific observer, a devoted teacher and 
Zionist, and a pioneer in his field of research. 


[Eitan Galun (274 ed.)] 


ASCOLI, Italian family, originating from the city of *Ascoli 
Piceno near Ancona. Members of the family are known from 
the 15" century. Among its members was JACOB BEN ABRA- 
HAM OF ASCOLI (15'' century), rabbi, physician, and liturgi- 
cal poet. He wrote two introductions to Nishmat Kol Hai, one 
beginning Yodu le-Shimkha Elyon, for the Day of Atonement, 
and the other Yifros Goel Sukkat Shalom for the Feast of Tab- 
ernacles. DAVID D’ASCOLI (mid-16" century) was the author 
of Apologia Hebraeorum (1559) in which he protested against 
the discriminatory anti-Jewish legislation of Pope Paul 1v 
which enforced the Jewish *badge and established the ghetto 
system. As a result of his protest, David was imprisoned. A 
street in Ascoli has been named after him. ALBERT ABRAM 
(b. 1877) was a physician and educator. He was a pioneer in 
anti-tubercular vaccination and director of the Institute for 
Anti-Tubercular Vaccines in Milan (1924) as well as pro- 
fessor at Milan University. The author of some 180 publica- 
tions, he received several decorations for his work. ALDO (b. 
1882), a much decorated naval officer, rose to be commander 
of the Italian fleet in the Aegean (1930) but, after the racial 
laws came into effect, was forced to resign (1938). ALFREDO 
(1863-1942) was a jurist. He taught law at Messina, Pavia, and 
Rome. Alfredo also wrote numerous works, particularly on 
Roman law, and played a prominent part in elaborating the 
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new Italian civil code. EMILIA (b. 1873) was the author and 
writer of fables. She wrote under the pseudonym Liana. Her 
works include Favole (1914) and Canti Tricolori (1917). GIULIO 
(1843-96) was a mathematician, and associate professor at the 
Politechnico in Milan from 1879. He introduced the concept 
of quasi-uniform convergence and dealt with the theory of 
functions and problems of calculation. His works appeared 
in Brioschi’s Annali di Matematica and other scientific pub- 
lications. GIULIO (1870-1916), a physicist, was born in Tri- 
este. He was noted for his research on metabolism and ure- 
mia. GUIDO (1887-1957), a mathematician and educator, was 
professor of mathematics at the University of Pisa (1933-34), 
Milan (1934-38), and Turin (1949-57), specializing in analysis 
and geometry. MAURIZIO (1876-1958), a pathologist, taught 
at Palermo (1920-22), held the chair of pathology at the Uni- 
versity of Catania (1911-20, 1922-27), and became director of 
its medical clinic (1927). Among his major contributions were 
studies on immunity to various diseases, the influence of ir- 
radiation on the endocrine gland function, and the effects of 
drugs. MOISE (1857-1921), a physician, born in Gorizia, was 
professor of technical physics at the University of Rome. He 
dealt with the properties of metals, magnetism, and electric- 
ity, and published numerous articles in scientific periodicals. 
VITTORIO (1863-1931), a pathologist, was director of the Cli- 
nica Medica Roma and was famous for his studies on malaria, 
diabetes, and tuberculosis. MAx (b. 1898), a jurist and author, 
was professor of law at the University of Genoa (1926-31). Af- 
ter the rise of Fascism he migrated to the U.S. where he lec- 
tured at the New School for Social Research, New York, and 
became a member of the “University in Exile” After World 
War 11 he participated in the restoration of artistic monuments 
damaged in the war. He was the author of several works on 
jurisprudence in Italian, and political writings, mainly on Fas- 
cism, in English. He was editor of the American weekly the 
Reporter (1949-68). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, Italy, index; Milano, Italia, index; G. 
Bedarida, Ebrei d'Italia (1950), index; Dizionario biografico degli 
Italiani (1962); Nouvelle Biographie Universelle, 3 (1852), 422-3; Vo- 
gelstein-Rieger, 2 (1895), 45, 111, 153; JQR, 14 (1901/02), 389-90; M. 
Steinschneider, in: MGwyJ, 42 (1898), 263; A.G. Tiraboschi, Storia della 
letteratura italiana (Florence, 1805-1812°), index. 


[Nathan H. Winter] 


ASCOLI, ETTORE (1873-1943), Italian soldier. Ascoli, 
who was born in Ancona, was commissioned in the artillery 
in 1891. As a young man he took part in the African cam- 
paign of 1896, which ended in the defeat of Adua. He termi- 
nated his studies in 1902, and in 1905 he was appointed cap- 
tain. For several years before World War 1, from 1909 to 
1915, he was a senior instructor at the Modena Military Acad- 
emy. 

In 1917 he was appointed colonel commander of the 7” 
Group of Artillery of the 26 Army Corps on Mount Pod- 
gora. He was then appointed divisional commander of Artil- 
lery. After the Austrian offensive of 1917, which terminated in 
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there is no unanimity as to the period involved. It is assumed 
that at some stage in the development of the 12-tribe league, 
the tribes associated with Rachel (Benjamin, Ephraim, and 
Manasseh) and Bilhah (Dan and Naphtali) constituted a dis- 
tinct confederation. The territory of Benjamin is, as a matter 
of fact, contiguous with that of Ephraim. The attribution of 
two tribes to the concubine Bilhah probably reflects their in- 
ferior status within the smaller confederation, while the birth 
of Benjamin in Canaan would imply a late association of that 
tribe with the others in the group. The very name can be in- 
terpreted as “son of the south,’ which correctly describes the 
location of Benjamin’s territory in Israel in relation to that of 
the other members of the groups. 

[Nahum M. Sarna] 


In the Aggadah 

Rachel warned Jacob that her cunning father would try dis- 
honestly to wed her elder sister, Leah, to him. Jacob and Ra- 
chel therefore agreed upon a sign by which he would rec- 
ognize her on the nuptial night. Nevertheless, when Laban 
actually sent Leah into the bridal chamber, Rachel revealed 
the sign to her sister lest she be put to shame. As a reward for 
this act, Rachel was vouchsafed to be the ancestress of King 
*Saul (Meg. 13b). 

Rachel began to envy her sister after Leah had borne 
Jacob four sons because she attributed this good fortune to her 
sister's piety (Gen. R. 71:6). After she implored Jacob to pray 
for the termination of her barrenness, he hinted that Sarah 
was only blessed with Isaac because “she brought her rival 
[Hagar] into her home.’ Rachel thereupon gave her maidser- 
vant, Bilhah, to Jacob (Gen. R. 71:7). When she finally bore 
a son, she was doubly thankful because she had feared that 
Laban would permit only Leah to accompany Jacob to Erez 
Israel, and would detain the childless wife (Gen. R. 73:3). She 
was a prophetess and thus knew that Jacob was destined to 
have only 12 sons. Since Joseph was the 11", she prayed for only 
one more son (Tanh. Va-Yeze, 20). One opinion is that she 
stole her father’s teraphim in order to conceal the knowledge 
of Jacob’s flight (pdRE 36); another is that the purpose was to 
turn her father away from idolatry (Gen. R. 74:5). Jacob’s un- 
intentional curse against her on that occasion caused Rachel's 
premature death. The curse would have taken effect at once 
were it not that she was destined to bear Jacob his youngest 
son (Gen. R. 74:9; PdRE 36). 

She was not vouchsafed burial next to her husband in the 
cave of Machpelah because of her indelicate request to Leah in 
the mandrake incident (Gen. R. 72:3). Jacob buried her at Eph- 
rath because he foresaw that the exiles would pass this place 
when they were exiled to Babylon. As they passed, Rachel 
would entreat God’s mercy for them (Gen. R. 82:10). Indeed, 
it was only Rachel who was able to obtain God’s promise that 
Israel would ultimately be restored after she pleaded with Him 
to recall her kindness to Leah on the night that should have 
been her own nuptial celebration (Lam. R., Proem 24). 


[Aaron Rothkoff] 
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Tomb of Rachel 

According to Genesis (35:19-20), Rachel was buried “on the 
road to Ephrath, which is Beth-Lehem’; according to 1 Sam- 
uel (10:-2) the tomb of Rachel was situated “within the border 
of Benjamin, in Zelzah.” The words of the prophet Jeremiah 
(31:15) allude to the tomb of Rachel as being in the portion of 
Benjamin. The rabbis who sought to correct this contradiction 
saw an error in the order of the words in the construction of 
the verse in the Book of Samuel. Among others, they suggested 
the following correction: “When thou goest from me today to 
the border of Benjamin, to Zelzah, thou shalt find two men by 
the tomb of Rachel” (Gen. R. 82:10; Tosef., Sot. 11:11; Sif. Deut. 
352). Some modern scholars read: “When thou goest from me 
today, thou shalt find two men within the border of Benjamin, 
in Zelzah, and they shall say to thee: the she-asses which thou 
went to seek by the tomb of Rachel have been found.” 

The tombstone near Beth-Lehem is mentioned by the 
first Christians, e.g., Eusebius; the most ancient Jewish source 
on the tomb of Rachel is the Guide to Jerusalem of the tenth 
century, which was found in the Cairo *Genizah. According 
to the descriptions of Jewish travelers, from R. Benjamin of 
Tudela (c. 1170) until the 18 century, the tombstone con- 
sisted of 11 stones which were laid by the 11 sons of Jacob on 
the grave; a large stone was placed over them, that of Jacob. 
The tomb was roofed over with a dome which was supported 
by four pillars. At the end of the 18" century the tomb was 
surrounded by a closed structure. In 1841 this structure was 
renovated with funds which were supplied by Sir Moses Mon- 
tefiore. This is attested by an inscription engraved on a marble 
tablet inside the structure. 

The tomb is especially visited on the new moons, during 
the whole of the month of Elul, and on the 14" of Marhesh- 
van, the traditional anniversary of the death of “Our Mother 
Rachel? Jews donated oil, sacred curtains, and charity for the 
tomb structure. They were also accustomed to inscribing their 
names on the tombstone and measuring it with red woolen 
threads, which were tied onto children and the sick as a rem- 
edy for good health and healing. During the Jordanian occu- 
pation, the area around the tomb was converted into a Muslim 
cemetery. After the Six-Day War, the structure was renovated 
by the Israel Ministry of Religions and adapted to mass pil- 
grimage. A picture of the Tomb of Rachel was commonly used 
as a decoration in Jewish homes throughout the world. 


[Joseph Braslavi (Braslavski)] 


In the Arts 

Of the four matriarchs Rachel has inspired the most origi- 
nal work in literature and art. In many instances she figures 
largely as the wife of Jacob, but in others she appears as the 
central character, often in connection with the theme of Jer- 
emiah 31:15 — “A voice is heard in Ramah, Lamentation, and 
bitter weeping, Rachel weeping for her children; She refuseth 
to be comforted for her children, Because they are not.” The 
account of Rachel’s marriage to Jacob forms the basis of three 
early literary works, the German dramatist Christian Weise’s 
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Jacobs doppelte Heyrath (1683), the Swiss German Johann 
Jacob Bodmer’s epic Jacob und Rachel (1752), and an anony- 
mous Spanish allegorical play, La mas hermosa Rachel pastora 
de las almas (c. 1780). Probably the outstanding 19'*-century 
treatment of the subordinate theme was Rachel (“Rachel’s La- 
ment,’ 1851), a verse allegory of the fate of his homeland by the 
Hungarian nationalist poet Janos Arany. Among works on the 
subject written in the 20" century are Plach Rakhili (“Rachel's 
Lament,’ c. 1923), by the Russian writer Nikolai Alexandrovich 
Krasheninnikov; “Rahel,” a lyrical ballad by the German poet 
Max Barthel, who later became sympathetic to the Nazis; and 
Jacob’s Ladder, one of Laurence Housman’s Old Testament Plays 
(1950), in which Rachel and Leah unendearingly squabble over 
their claims to Jacob’s affection. A Jewish treatment was that 
by the Hebrew poet *Rahel, whose Shirat Rahel (“Song of Ra- 
chel,” 1935) includes the phrase “Her voice sings in mine...” In 
medieval Christian iconography, the two wives of Jacob, Leah 
and Rachel, were associated with the New Testament figures 
of Martha and Mary (representing the active and the con- 
templative life), since Rachel was preferred by Jacob as Mary 
was preferred by Jesus. However, Rachel was not a popular 
subject among artists of the Middle Ages. Interest revived in 
the 15» century, when the meeting of Jacob and Rachel (Gen. 
29:10 ff.) was the subject of a pen-and-wash drawing by the 
Flemish painter Hugo van der Goes (Christ Church, Oxford). 
During the Renaissance, Palma Vecchio painted Jacob kissing 
Rachel (Gen. 29:11), and there is a study of Jacob and Rachel 
by Raphael in the Loggia of the Vatican. A painting by Hen- 
drik Terbrugghen (National Gallery, London) shows Jacob 
asking Laban for Rachel's hand (Gen. 29:18). Claude Lorrain 
painted an idyllic landscape with Jacob and Rachel (Hermit- 
age, Leningrad). The robust nude by *Rembrandt, known as 
Danaé (Hermitage, Leningrad), may have been intended to 
represent Jacob’s unintended marriage to Rachel’s sister, Leah. 
Jacob's appropriation of Laban’s household idols, which were 
taken and hidden by Rachel (Gen. 31:30-35), is depicted in 
the seventh-century Ashburnham Pentateuch (Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Paris). This subject later appeared in the Vatican 
Loggia frescoes by Raphael and in a tapestry by Barend van 
Orley, one of a series recounting the story of Jacob. It was also 
a popular subject in the 17 century. There are examples by the 
French painter Sébastien Bourdon (Louvre), by the Spanish 
master Murillo (Duke of Westminster Collection, London), 
by the Dutch genre painter Jan Steen, and by Rembrandt's 
teacher Pieter Lastman. Among works of the 18 century is 
a painting by Gabriel de Saint-Aubin in the Louvre; and the 
subject was included by Tiepolo in his wall paintings for the 
archbishop’s palace at Udine, Italy. 


In Music 

Rachel has attracted rather less attention in music, although 
she and Jacob have together inspired some compositions, no- 
tably a 16'®-century motet by Joachim a Burck (1599), some 
17'+-century Spanish songs, and a comic opera by Johann 
Philipp Krieger (1649-1725). The oratorio Rachel was com- 
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posed by Jean Francois Lesueur (1760-1837), and in the 20 
century Lazare *Saminsky wrote a ballet on the theme. Rahel 
Mevakkah al Baneha (Jer. 31:15-17) has been a favorite subject 
for composers of cantorial music, and settings have been re- 
corded by several leading hazzanim, including Josef (Yossele) 
*Rosenblatt; there are also modern interpretations by singers 
such as Jan Peerce and Richard Tucker. David Roitman’s ex- 
tended version of Rahel Mevakkah al Baneha (Jer. 31:15; Jer. 
25:30; Isa. 20:12; Lam. 1:16; and Isa. 33:7) was arranged for voice 
and piano by A.W. Binder (1930). 
See also: *Jacob in the Arts. 
[Bathja Bayer] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Stade, in: ZAW, 1 (1881), 112-4; B. Luther, 
ibid., 21 (1901), 37ff.; CH Gordon, in: RB, 44 (1935), 35, 36; J. Bright, 
Early Israel in Recent History Writing (1956), 115ff.; for further bibli- 
ography see *Genesis, *Patriarchs. IN THE AGGADAH: Ginzberg, Leg- 
ends, index. TOMB OF RACHEL: Eshtori ha-Parhi, Kaftor va-Ferah, ed. 
by A.M. Luncz (1897), 221, 229, 299; J. Schwarz, Tevuot ha-Arez, ed. 
by A.M. Luncz (1900), 131-5; A. Yaari, Masot Erez Yisrael (1946), in- 
dex; A. Schlesinger, in: Sefer Neiger (1959), 19-26; Z. Vilnay, Mazzevot 
Kodesh be-Erez Yisrael (19632), 98-107; J. Braslavi, in: Eretz-Israel, 7 
(1964), 76. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Holladay, Jeremiah 2 (1989), 
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RACHEL (first century c.£.), wife of R. *Akiva. The daughter 
of *Kalba Savua, one of the three richest men of Jerusalem, 
Rachel secretly married Akiva, who was ignorant and her 
father’s shepherd, because she saw in him a man of modest 
and noble character. When her father found out about the se- 
cret betrothal, he took a vow against her deriving any benefit 
from his estate. Akiva and Rachel lived in straitened circum- 
stances, but Akiva promised her a gift of a golden ornament 
with an engraving of Jerusalem on it. According to legend, the 
prophet *Elijah once came to them disguised as a poor man 
and begged them for some straw for a bed for his wife who had 
just given birth, in order to make them realize that there were 
people worse off than they (Ned. 50a). Akiva later decided 
to study Torah. Encouraged by Rachel he stayed away for 24 
years (Finkelstein assumes that this absence did not last more 
than three years). He returned home with 24,000 disciples to 
whom he said, “mine and yours are hers,” i.e., the credit for 
all our achievements is hers. When Akiva was able to fulfill 
his promise and give Rachel the “Jerusalem of Gold,’ Rabban 
*Gamaliel’s wife envied her and told her husband of Akiva’s 
generosity. He replied, “Did you do what she did, selling her 
hair in order that he might study?” (TJ, Sot. 9:16,24c). Akiva’s 
love for Rachel is reflected in his saying, “who is wealthy?... 
He who has a wife comely in deeds” (Shab. 25b). 

When Akiva’s daughter became secretly betrothed to 
*Simeon ben Azzai, the Talmud concluded that this was in- 
deed an illustration of the proverb “Ewe (Heb. rahel) follows 
ewe; a daughter acts like her mother” (Ket. 63a). Two major 
traditions are preserved in the Talmud about Rachel. One is 
that it was she who encouraged Akiva to study (Ket. 62b, 63a; 
see also Ned. 50a, which is a more legendary source), while 
the other presents the stimulus as coming from himself and 
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his gift to his wife as a compensation for her suffering during 
his absence (ARN’ 6, 29). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Finkelstein, Akiba; Scholar, Saint, and 
Martyr (1936), 22f., 79 ff. 


RACHEL, the stage name of Eliza Rachel Felix (1821-1858), 
French actress and one of the world’s greatest tragediennes. 
Born in Switzerland, Rachel was the daughter of a peddler, 
Jacob Felix, who took his large family to Paris. She was sing- 
ing with her sisters in the streets when she was heard by the 
singing master, Etienne Choron, who undertook to give her 
free instruction. Under his sponsorship, she attended drama 
classes and the conservatoire, and at the age of 17 played at the 
Théatre Gymnase. The leading Paris critic, Jules Janin of the 
Journal de Débats, was the only one to perceive her quality, and 
saw his enthusiasm vindicated when, in 1838, she entered the 
Comeédie-Frangaise and achieved success in Corneille’s Hor- 
ace. Thereafter her career was one of fame and notoriety. Ra- 
chel was slight of build and by some considered plain; but on 
the stage she had beauty, charm, and power. Though she had 
little formal education, her supreme dramatic achievement 
was in the French classics, especially Corneille and Racine, in 
which she replaced the declamatory style of the period with vi- 
tality and passion. She appeared in some contemporary plays, 
including Adrienne Lecouvreur, written for her by Legouvé and 
Scribe. Her greatest performance was in Racine’s Phédre; it was 
described as “an apocalypse of human agony.” 

The notoriety attending Rachel’s name arose from her 
private life. She never married, but she had two children, one 
by Count Colonna-Walewski, an illegitimate son of Napo- 
leon. She was also the mistress at different times of the poet 
Alfred de Musset, the Prince de Joinville, and a nephew of Na- 
poleon, Prince Jerome. She first appeared in London in 1841 
and subsequently toured the Continental capitals, including 
St. Petersburg. Her tour of the United States in 1855 proved 
to be the end of her career, for the tubercular condition from 
which she suffered became worse, and she never acted again. 
At her funeral, the chief rabbi of the Consistory of Paris de- 
livered an oration in Hebrew. 

Rachel’s brother RAPHAEL (1825-1872), and her sisters 
SARAH (1819-1877), LIA (1828-1908), REBECCA (1829-1854), 
and DINAH (1836-1909) all had theatrical careers of vary- 
ing success. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.E. Agate, Rachel (Eng., 1928); B. Falk, Rachel 
the Immortal (1936); J. Richardson, Rachel (Eng., 1956). 


[Ravelle Brickman] 


RACHMAN, PETER (c. 1920-1962), British property tycoon 
and racketeer. He was born Perec Rachman in Lvov, Poland, 
the son of a dentist. His parents perished in the Holocaust and 
he survived the war as a slave laborer, migrating to Britain 
around 1946. After working as a dishwasher, in the 1950s Rach- 
man built up a property empire in London by methods which 
later made him nationally notorious. Due to the war, there had 
been an extreme housing shortage in London. Resident ten- 
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ants were protected by rent control, but the owner of a prop- 
erty was free to raise rents to their market level once the pre- 
vious occupant had vacated a building. Rachman hired thugs, 
mainly recent West Indian migrants, to intimidate tenants, of- 
ten elderly, into leaving, using threats and other unacceptable 
tactics. It is believed that Rachman was one of the main pro- 
genitors of the race riots in Notting Hill and elsewhere in west 
London in the late 1950s. Rachman dealt almost exclusively 
in cash, operating from no fixed premises, which made him 
immune from prosecution. He also became notorious for his 
lifestyle of ostentatious luxury, philandering, and gambling. In 
1960 he was denied British citizenship on police advice, which 
resulted in his moving into more upmarket property pursuits 
just before his death of a heart attack at the age of about 42. 
After his death, when his methods became public knowledge, 
Harold Wilson coined the term “Rachmanism” to describe his 
racketeering, a term which has passed into common British 
usage. Rachman was among the most notorious businessmen 
in modern British history. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™ ed.)] 


RACHMILEWITZ, MOSHE (1899-1985), Israeli hematol- 
ogist. Born in Mstislavl (Russia) and educated in Berlin, he 
reached Palestine in 1926. He joined the Hadassah Department 
of Internal Medicine in Jerusalem in 1931 and became its head 
in 1939. One of the architects of the Hebrew University-Hadas- 
sah Medical School, he became professor in 1950 and served 
as dean from 1957 to 1961. From 1960 he headed the Israel 
Association for Hematology and Blood Transfusions and in 
1964 was president of the first Congress of the Asian and Pa- 
cific Society of Hematology to be held in Israel. His research 
work has centered on the metabolism of vitamin B-12 and fo- 
lic acid, Mediterranean fever, liver diseases, the mechanisms 
regulating blood creation, and nutritional anemia. He made 
a significant contribution to the formulation of Israel’s health 
policies as vice chairman of the National Health Council, and 
internationally as a member of the World Health Organiza- 
tion’s Expert Committee on Nutritional Anemia. In 1964, he 
was awarded the Israel Prize in Medicine. 


[Lucien Harris] 


°RACINE, JEAN (1639-1699), French tragic dramatist. Ra- 
cine’s reputation rests on nine tragedies in Alexandrine verse 
written between 1667 and 1691. There is no record of his hav- 
ing any personal knowledge of Jews, but the heroine's speech 
in Esther (1689) makes his sympathy for them clear enough. 
A reference in the preface to Esther to the modern celebration 
of Purim also shows an awareness of Jewish customs. Racine’s 
profound knowledge of the Scriptures and its application to 
his work can be traced to his Jansenist education at Port-Royal 
(1655-58), where he first met Blaise *Pascal and enjoyed semi- 
private tutoring by such scholars as Louis-Isaac Le Maitre de 
Saci (1615-84), the translator and Bible commentator, and Jean 
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Hamon (1618-87), author of a four-volume commentary on 
the Song of Songs (1708). Racine obtained the most thorough 
grounding in the Scriptures then available in France, but did 
not learn Hebrew. His knowledge of Midrash and Targum and 
Jewish traditions were derived from the works of the contem- 
porary Christian Hebraists Matthew Poole, John *Lightfoot, 
and Richard *Simon. Racine’s Phédre (1677), though based 
on classical myth, involves Judeo-Greek syncretism. Phae- 
dra’s pangs of conscience can only be understood within the 
framework of biblical law and a biblical conception of man’s 
relationship to the Deity. The biblical tragedies (Esther, 1689; 
Athalie, 1691) are less religious in implication than Phédre, 
and partake of the rationalist spirit that pervaded French in- 
tellectual society at the end of the 17 century. Like most of 
Racine’s plays, Esther depicts only the last part of the story, 
stressing midrashic, apocryphal, and original elements - Aha- 
suerus’ dream, Esther's prayer, and an intimate conversation 
between Haman and his wife. Haman’s pathetic supplication 
to the queen, Esther’s refusal of pardon, and her silence when 
the king falsely accuses Haman of attempting to rape her are 
given far more emphasis in Racine’s play than in the bibli- 
cal narrative. David *Franco-Mendes, who pointed out that 
Racine’s last great tragedy supports Queen Athaliah in her 
struggle against God, intended his Hebrew melodrama Gemul 
Atalyah (Amsterdam, 1770) as a reply to the French author. 
Racine makes the high priest Joad (the biblical Jehoiadah) a 
prophet of heroic faith, who foresees on stage the criminal 
career of his Davidic protégé, yet unflinchingly sacrifices his 
own son to his messianic hopes. 

A Hebrew verse translation of Esther by Solomon Judah 
*Rapoport, entitled Sheerit Yehudah, was published in Vienna 
in 1827 in Bikkurei ha-Ittim, 7, 171-254. Athalie was twice trans- 
lated into Hebrew, first by Meir ha-Levi *Letteris (1835), and a 
century later by Elijah Meitus (1950). A two-volume English 
translation by Samuel Solomon of Racine’s complete plays ap- 
peared in New York in 1968. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L.-C. Delfour, La Bible dans Racine (1891); 
J. Lichtenstein, Racine, poéte biblique (1934); G. Spillebout, Le voca- 
bulaire biblique de Racine (1968); Salomon, in: Cahiers raciniens, 15 
(1964); 23 (1968); idem, in: Etudes frangaises, 1 (June 1965), 131-5; C. 
Lehrmann, L’Elément juif dans Ia littérature francaise, 1 (19607), 97-113; 
J.M. Cohen, History of Western Literature (1956), 190-5; L. Goldmann, 
Le Dieu Caché (1955); idem, Jean Racine dramaturge (1956). 


{Herman Prins Salomon] 


RACKER, EFRAIM (1913-1991), U.S. biochemist Racker was 
born in Neu Sandez, Poland, and, after a brief period in the 
Vienna Academy of Art studied at the University of Vienna, 
where he received his M.D. in 1938. However, art remained 
a lifelong passion and later in life he sold his own brilliant 
acrylics to benefit the fund he had established to help needy 
students. He left Austria after Nazi occupation for Great Brit- 
ain, where his interest in psychiatry led him to work on the 
metabolism of the brain at the Cardiff City Mental Hospital. 
The general ignorance of normal cell metabolism motivated 
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his change from physician to biochemist after he moved to 
New York University Medical School in 1944 and Yale Medi- 
cal School in 1952. In 1954-66 he was head of the Nutrition 
and Physiology Department at the Public Health Research 
Institute, New York City, before moving to Cornell Univer- 
sity, where he became the Albert Einstein Professor of Bio- 
chemistry and remained a working scientist until his death. 
His research interests concerned photosynthesis and energy 
production with the major discovery that oxidative phos- 
phorylation is mediated by a transmembrane proton gradi- 
ent. His world leadership in this field was recognized by many 
honors, including the National Medal of Science (1976), the 
Gairdner Award (1980), and the Harvey Prize of the Israel 
Technion (1980). 

[Michael Denman (2"¢ ed.)] 


RACKMAN, EMANUEL (1910- _), U.S. Orthodox rabbi, ed- 
ucator, and author. Rackman was born in Albany, New York. 
His father, Rabbi David Rackman, was an early rosh yeshivah 
at the Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Theological Seminary (RIETS). 
Rackman studied at Columbia University where he received 
his B.A. Phi Beta Kappa, his law degree, and a Ph.D. in political 
science, and at the Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Theological Seminary 
(see *Yeshiva University) where he was ordained in 1934. He 
served congregations in Glen Cove (1930-36) and Lynbrook 
(1936-43), New York, and was a chaplain in the US. Air Force 
(1943-46), later attaining the rank of colonel in the reserves. 
He was in Europe at the time of the liberation of the concen- 
tration camps, an experience that shaped his desire to make 
use of his rabbinical ordination to rebuild the Jewish people. 
In 1946 he became the rabbi of Congregation Shaarey Tefila 
of Far Rockaway, New York, and in 1967 succeeded to the 
rabbinate of Manhattan's Fifth Avenue Synagogue, replacing 
Rabbi Immanuel Jacobwitz, who had been named chief rabbi 
of the United Kingdom. Rackman was prominently identified 
with the modern Orthodox group within American Ortho- 
doxy, and was particularly concerned with understanding the 
meaning of the halakhah in order to find contemporary appli- 
cations. He took issue with those who he claimed have frozen 
Jewish law and refused to solve current problems within its 
framework. Rackman also held that Orthodox rabbis and in- 
stitutions should cooperate with the non-Orthodox and could 
participate in organizations which contained all the divisions 
of American Jewry. Rackman was also a leading figure in the 
Far Rockaway Jewish community and was instrumental in 
making it an important center for Orthodoxy. He also taught 
political science and served as assistant to the president of 
Yeshiva University (1962-70), a professor of political science 
and jurisprudence, and later a University Professor at Yeshiva 
where he served as provost, and professor of Jewish studies 
at the City University of New York (1971-77). Rackman was 
president of the New York Board of Rabbis (1955-57) and the 
Rabbinical Council of America (1958-60), and a member of 
the executive of the Jewish Agency. In 1977 Rackman was ap- 
pointed president of Bar-Ilan University and became chancel- 
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lor of the institution in 1986. Under his leadership Bar-Ilan 
expanded dramatically and became the focal point of contact 
between Orthodox Jews and secular education. It took shape 
as a critical institution in what remained of Modern Ortho- 
doxy. Well into his 90s, he was not afraid to tackle difficult is- 
sues and, despite great controversy, he worked with Agunot 
International to free women trapped in dead marriages by 
recalcitrant husbands who refuse to grant a get, serving on a 
bet din that invokes the halakhic concepts of kiddushei taut 
and umdenah to annul the marriage. He was the author of 
Israel’s Emerging Constitution (1955) and One Man's Judaism 
(1970), which included some of his previously published es- 
says. Among his many acts of service, he was a member of the 
Board of Higher Education of the City of New York. Rackman 
received the Jerusalem Prize for Community Spiritual Lead- 
ership. The prestigious honor was awarded to him by Israel 
President Moshe Katzav, on Rackman’s 90" birthday. The Jeru- 
salem Prize is awarded annually to leading international fig- 
ures dedicated to the education and preservation of the Jewish 
people. The prize is awarded by the Center of Jewish Relations 
in the Diaspora of the World Zionist Organization. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.R. Konvitz, in: Midstream (June-July 
1995), 33-36; D. Rackman, Kiryat Hannah David (1967), 29-33; C. 
Liebman, in: AJYB, 66 (1965), 48-49; 69 (1968), 70, 74. 


[Aaron Rothkoff / Stanley Wagner (24 ed.)] 


°RAD, GERHARD VON (1901-1971), German Bible scholar. 
Born in Nuremberg, Von Rad was a disciple of A. Alt. He was 
professor in Jena (1934), Goettingen (1945), and Heidelberg 
(from 1949). 

His earliest research was concerned with the theologi- 
cal aspects of certain books of the Bible (Das Gottesvolk im 
Deuteronomium, 1929; Das Geschichtsbild des chronistischen 
Werkes, 1930; Die Priesterschrift im Hexateuch, 1934). Later 
he applied the form-critical method to the entire Hexateuch, 
whose nucleus he saw in confessional summaries of the Exo- 
dus and the entrance into Canaan, like Deuteronomy 26:5-9 
(“short historical credo”), which had their “Sitz im Leben” in 
the cult (Das formgeschichtliche Problem des Hexateuchs, 1938). 
His Theologie des Alten Testaments (2 vols., 1957-60) tries to 
let the biblical texts speak for themselves (“Nacherzaehlung”), 
and traces a history of the tradition, in continuity and discon- 
tinuity, through to the New Testament. Von Rad was particu- 
larly concerned with Wisdom Literature, in which he found 
a possible relevance to contemporary thought (Weisheit in 
Israel, 1970). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Probleme biblischer Theologie (1971), jubilee 
volume in honor of G. Von Rad’s 70" birthday. 


[Rudolf Smend] 


RADANTYA (Radhanites), Jewish merchants of the ninth 
century C.E., who, according to the contemporary report of 
the Arab geographer Ibn Khurradadhbih, spoke Arabic, Per- 
sian, Greek, Frankish, Spanish, and Slavonic, and traveled 
from the farthest west to the farthest east and back again. 
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Their starting point is stated to have been in Spain or France. 
They crossed the Mediterranean to Egypt, and transferred 
their merchandise on camelback across the isthmus of Suez 
to the Red Sea, whence by ship they eventually reached In- 
dia and China. They returned by the same route with musk, 
aloeswood, camphor, cinnamon, and other products of the 
Oriental countries. From the west they brought eunuchs, 
slave girls and boys, brocade, beaver and marten skins, and 
swords. Some of them sailed to Constantinople to sell their 
goods. Others visited the residence of the Frankish king for 
the same purpose. Sometimes, instead of using the Red Sea 
route to the East, they disembarked at Antakiya (Antioch) 
and crossed Syria to the Euphrates, whence they passed to 
Baghdad. Then they descended the Tigris to the Persian gulf, 
and so reached India and China. These journeys could also 
be made by land. Thus the Jewish merchants might proceed 
to the east via Tangier, Kairouan, and the other North African 
towns, reaching Cairo, Damascus, Kufa, Basra, Ahwaz, Persia, 
and India, and finally, as before, attaining by this land route 
their destination in China. 

Another of their routes lay across Europe, “behind 
Rome,’ through the country of the Saqaliba (Slavonians) to 
Khamlij, the capital of the *Khazars, another name for *Atil. 
Thence they passed to the sea of Jurjan (i.e., down the Volga 
to the Caspian), then to Balkh and Transoxiana, and so to the 
Far East. Since Ibn Khurradadhbih relates that the Russian 
merchants, when passing through the Khazar capital, were 
tithed by the Khazar ruler, the Radaniya in similar circum- 
stances were no doubt also liable. 

The name occurs in two forms: Radhaniya (as recorded 
by Ibn Khurradadhbih) and Rahdaniya (by Ibn al-Faqih). 
Since the research of J.-T. Reinaud it has been customary to 
explain the latter form as Persian, from rahdan, “knowing the 
way, but it is not certainly the more original. Other sugges- 
tions have been that the name is connected with Latin Rho- 
danus, i.e., the river Rhone, and that in the Letter of Hasdai 
(see *Khazars) the people called sheluhei Horasan ha-soharim, 
apparently “merchant-envoys of Khurasan” (not very prob- 
ably), are the Radaniya. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bibliotheca Geographicorum Arabicorum, 5 
(1885), 270ff.; 6 (1889), 153-5 (Ar. section), 114ff. (Fr. section); L. Rabi- 
nowitz, Jewish Merchant Adventurers (1948), bibl. 202-4; Dunlop, 
Khazars, 138 ff.; M.I. Artamonoy, Istoriya Khazar (1962), 404; Baron, 
Social’, 4 (1957), 328-9; C. Cahen, in: REJ, 123 (1964), 499-505. 


[Douglas Morton Dunlop] 


RADAUTI (Rom. Radauti, Ger. Radautz), city in Bukovina, 
N. Romania, near the Ukrainian border. The first Jews to settle 
there came from Bohemia in the late 18" century and were 
later joined by others from Galicia and Russia. Three Jew- 
ish families were listed in the tax register of 1807. The Jews of 
Radauti were at first affiliated to the community of the district 
capital *Suceava. They opened their own synagogue in 1830, 
when a talmud torah was also founded. Subsequently land for 
a cemetery was acquired (until then the cemetery at *Siret had 
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been used). After Radauti became an independent commu- 
nity it established its own institutions. The Jewish population 
numbered 3,452 in 1880 (30.9% of the population), and 6,000 
in 1914. In 1888 there were in Radauti eight prayer-houses 
(shtiblekh) in addition to the central synagogue. In that year 
523 heads of families were registered in the community. 

Hasidism had a strong influence on Jewish life in Radauti, 
especially the *Vizhnitz, *Bojan, and *Sadagora dynasties. 
The Hasidim held services in their own kloyzen and were 
frequently the cause of local disputes in their opposition to 
Zionism. There had been adherents of Zionism in Radauti 
from the beginning of the *Bilu movement, and in 1892 a lo- 
cal group Ahavat Zion was founded. The movement gained 
headway in the early 20'" century. When the city was incor- 
porated in Romania (1918) the Zionist parties began to ex- 
ert an active influence on municipal and communal affairs. 
Members of the *Bund were also active on the municipal and 
community councils. A Hebrew school, which maintained a 
kindergarten and adult courses, was supported by the commu- 
nity. From 1919 to 1926 a private Jewish high school also func- 
tioned in Radauti. In 1930 the community numbered 5,647 
(about 31% of the total population). Among rabbis of Radauti 
were Eliezer Lipmann Kunstadt (officiated 1894-1907); Jacob 
Hoffmann (1912-23); and the Hebrew author and scholar Jacob 
Nacht (1925-28). 


Holocaust and Contemporary Periods 

Romanian antisemites increased their agitation in 1939, and 
in October 1941 the Jews of Radauti, numbering 4,763 (32% of 
the total population), were deported to death camps. In 1942 
there were only 42 Jews remaining in the city. 

Some survivors made their way back in 1944, and by 
1947 there were as many as 6,000 Jews living in the city. The 
Zionist movement regained strength after World War 11 (un- 
til the government decided to dissolve it in 1949). New com- 
munal and welfare institutions were established with the aid 
of overseas organizations, such as *OsE, the American Jewish 
Joint Distribution *Committee, and the World Jewish *Con- 
gress, but their activities gradually decreased. From 1948 the 
community dwindled through emigration to Israel and other 
countries. In 1971 only 700 Jews remained in the city (3.5% of 
the total population). Some communal activity continued, 
however, including the holding of Sabbath and holiday ser- 
vices in the central synagogue. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Gold (ed.), Geschichte der Juden in der 
Bukowina, 2 vols. (1958-62), index. 

[Yehouda Marton] 


RADEK (Sobelsohn), KARL (1885-19392), Russian revolu- 
tionary and publicist. Born in Lemberg, Radek was a mem- 
ber of the Polish Social Democratic Party, for which he wrote 
many articles. Before World War 1 he was also active as a pub- 
licist for the left wing of the German Social Democratic Party. 
During the war he played a prominent part in the Zimmer- 
wald and Kintal pacifist conferences. After the Russian Revo- 
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lution broke out in February 1917, Radek was one of those who 
accompanied Lenin on his famous journey from Switzerland 
through Germany to Sweden in a sealed railroad car. He re- 
mained in Sweden as a representative of the Bolshevik Party, 
but after the October Revolution he returned to Russia and 
became head of the Central European section of the Foreign 
Affairs Commissariat. In 1918, when revolution broke out in 
Germany, Radek entered the country secretly and helped to 
organize the first congress of the German Communist Party. 
In 1920 he proposed and supported the idea of a “united front” 
of the German Communists and Social Democrats. He was 
arrested in February 1919 but was released at the end of the 
year. He was one of the leaders of the group which opposed 
the Brest-Litovsk agreement with Germany. He returned to 
the U.S.S.R. and in 1922 became a leading official of the Com- 
munist International. In this capacity he maintained contact 
with communist-oriented Zionists of the “left *Poalei Zion 
faction” who applied for admission into and recognition by 
the Communist International. In 1924, however, he joined the 
Trotskyite opposition and in 1927 was expelled from the party 
and banished to the Ural mountains. He was readmitted in 
1930 on renouncing his adherence to the Trotskyists. Just be- 
fore his banishment he had served for a year as rector of the 
Sun Yat-Sen University for Chinese students in Moscow. 

In the 1930s Radek was an influential writer and speaker 
on international affairs and was a regular contributor to Pravda 
and Izvestia. He was the coauthor of the draft of the so-called 
“Stalin constitution” of the U.S.S.R. (1936). Radek’s writings in- 
clude In den Reihen der deutschen Revolution 1909-1919 (1921) 
and many articles on literature and the theater. In 1937 Radek 
was arrested and charged with complicity in plots against the 
Soviet government. At a show trial which received worldwide 
publicity, with the prisoners compelled to make dramatic and 
abject confessions, he was convicted of being “an enemy of the 
people” and was sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment. On 
May 19, 1939, he was killed by criminal prisoners in the prison, 
probably by the order of the leadership. In 1988 he was reha- 
bilitated by the Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R. A selection of 
his works, Portraits and Pamphlets, appeared in 1935. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Schapiro, The Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union (1960), index; E.H. Carr, The Bolshevik Revolution 
1917-1923, 3 (1966), index; idem, Socialism in One Country, 3, Pt. 2 
(1964), index; D. Collard, Soviet Justice and the Trial of Radek and 
Others (1937); R. Conquest, Great Terror (1968), index. 


°RADEMACHER, FRANZ (1906-1973), German diplomat; 
from 1940-43 head of Section Deutschland 111 of the German 
Foreign Office, which dealt with “Jewish Affairs” and cooper- 
ated closely with *Eichmann. The son ofa railroad engineer, he 
was a lawyer and joined the Nazi party only in 1933. He joined 
the Foreign Office in 1937 and served abroad. Like many am- 
bitious civil servants, Rademacher carved out an area of ex- 
pertise, choosing to view the Jewish situation within the con- 
text of Germany’s war aims and its expected triumph. It is in 
this context that Rademacher wrote a memorandum on the 
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“*Madagascar Plan” - one of a number of territorial solutions 
to the Jewish problem that were overtaken by the Final Solu- 
tion. When Germany did not defeat Great Britain, the plan 
became impossible to implement and therefore non-operative. 
He exerted personal influence on the German representatives 
in the satellite states to facilitate the “Final Solution” (see *Ho- 
locaust, General Survey). In the autumn of 1941 he was sent to 
speed up the killing of 8,000 Serbian Jews (see * Yugoslavia). 
His task was in part to minimize the foreign policy complica- 
tions of the Final Solution. After the war he was sentenced to 
only five months’ imprisonment by a German court in 1952, 
but skipped bail and escaped to Syria. In 1966 he returned to 
Germany and was sentenced in May of that year to five years’ 
imprisonment for aiding in the murder of Romanian, Bul- 
garian, and Yugoslav Jews, but was released from prison for 
medical reasons. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Reitlinger, Final Solution (19687), index; 
L. Poliakov and J. Wulf, Das dritte Reich und seine Diener (1956), pas- 
sim; Billig, in: Le Monde Juif, 24 no. 50 (1968), 27-36; R. Hilberg, De- 
struction of the European Jews (19677), index s.v. Rademacher, Karl. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C.R. Browning, The Final Solution and the 
German Foreign Office: A Study of the Referat D3 of the Abetilung 
Deutschland 1940-43 (1978). 


[Yehuda Reshef /Michael Berenbaum (24 ed.)] 


RADIN, ADOLPH MOSES (1848-1909), U.S. rabbi and 
communal worker. Radin, born in Neustadt-Schirwindt, 
Lithuania, served as rabbi in Prussia and Poland, and then 
immigrated to the United States in 1886, becoming rabbi in 
Elmira, New York. There he was appointed visiting Jewish 
chaplain of the State Reformatory, but soon accepted a posi- 
tion as rabbi of Congregation Gates of Hope in New York City. 
A pioneer among American rabbis in working with Jewish 
inmates, Radin was named chaplain of all penal institutions 
in New York and Brooklyn (1890), serving until his death. In 
1905 he assumed the pulpit of the People’s Synagogue of the 
Educational Alliance, from which he assisted immigrants on 
the Lower East Side, and founded the Russian American He- 
brew Association, which he considered his greatest achieve- 
ment. Radin was an active philanthropic fund raiser and a 
champion of Zionism. 

He wrote Offener Brief eines polnischen Juden an Hein- 
rich von Treitschke (1885°); Asirei Oni u-Varzel (1893), a re- 
port on the Jews in New York prisons; and other works, and 
contributed to Hebrew, German, Polish, and American Jew- 
ish periodicals. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.A. Neuhausen, Telishat Asavim al Kever 
A.M. Radin (1910); AJYB, 5 (1903/04), 87; CCARY, 19 (1909), 424-31. 


RADIN, MAX (1880-1950), U.S. jurist, teacher, and legal his- 
torian. Son of Adolph *Radin, he was born in Kempen, Rus- 
sian Poland. He taught in public schools and then at Columbia 
University (1918-19). He was professor of law at the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley from 1919 to 1948. Among his 
many offices and positions, he was Commissioner on Uniform 
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State Laws for California 1941-48. Upon his death his library 
went to the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. Radin’s work as 
a scholar and teacher ranged through law, philosophy, history, 
linguistics, anthropology, and literature. He was known as one 
of the chief proponents of “legal realism.” 
The principal works in which he propagated his views are 
The Law and You (1947); Stability in Law (1944); Law as Logic 
and Experience (1940); and The Law and Mr. Smith (1938). His 
first interest was in the relationship of morals and ethics to 
commercial occupations. One of his first publications was The 
Legislation of the Greeks and Romans on Corporations (1909). 
Related works are Lawful Pursuit of Gain (1931) and Manners 
and Morals of Business (1939). Radin was deeply concerned 
with the political events of his time. In The Day of Reckoning 
(1943), he expounded his thoughts on the war crimes trials, 
then in the planning stage, and he also wrote on the treatment 
of the Nisei (American-born citizens of Japanese descent) 
of California during World War 11. His pervasive interest in 
legal history found expression in his Handbook of Anglo- 
American Legal History (1936) and Handbook of Roman Law 
(1927), and numerous works on Jewish law and history, in- 
cluding: The Life of the People in Biblical Times (1929), The 
Trial of Jesus of Nazareth (1931), and his unpublished Bibliog- 
raphy of Jewish Law. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: American Historical Review, 56 (1950), 58. 
[Albert A. Ehrenzweig] 


RADIN, PAUL (1883-1959), U.S. anthropologist. Born in 
Lodz, Russian Poland, Paul Radin was the youngest son of 
Adolph *Radin, a rabbi, and brother of Herman, a physician, 
and of Max *Radin, an eminent legal scholar. He studied first 
in Europe, then in New York, coming to anthropology via zo- 
ology and history. A student of Franz Boas and James Harvey 
Robinson, he did his first field work with the Winnebago In- 
dians, and during the next five decades explored this group 
intensively. He advocated the outlook of a natural scientist for 
the study of human cultures. Like his mentor Boas, he repre- 
sented the humanistic approach to the understanding of pre- 
literate societies. 

A member of the Boas School, he differed from it prin- 
cipally in holding that Boas’ quantitative and distributional 
treatment of culture data leads to inadequate and faulty his- 
tories of the societies concerned. With his historicist per- 
spective, Radin interpreted Boas’ work in terms of the latter’s 
intellectual antecedents, showed how changes in Boas’ intel- 
lectual perspective influenced his interpretation of the primi- 
tive, and how his positions became the framework and pre- 
supposition for subsequent American anthropology. Radin 
taught at various universities including Cambridge, Chicago, 
Brandeis, and California. 

His contributions to linguistics are impressive, compris- 
ing texts of Winnebago and various other American Indian 
languages, and work in historical linguistics (The Genetic Re- 
lationship of the North American Indian Languages, 1919). He 
also endeavored to produce a systematic ethnological theory 
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in such works as The Method and the Theory of Ethnology 
(1933, 19667). 

Radin’s life style was that of a liberated cosmopolitan 
intellectual, and evinced humanistic skepticism toward our 
culture-bound arrogance vis-a-vis the primitives. His En- 
lightenment perspective stimulated his immersion in the in- 
tellectual world of the primitive and his defense of the primi- 
tive mentality as against denigration of it by *Levy-Bruhl as 
“prelogical.” While admitting, in Primitive Man as Philosopher 
(1927), that primitive mentality differs in degree, he noted that 
its reaction patterns evince regularity, uniqueness, individu- 
ality, and depth, and betray neither linguistic nor conceptual 
inadequacy. He devoted much study to the phenomena of 
religion, especially the God concept among primitives, as in 
Primitive Religion (1937) and ‘The Trickster: A Study in Ameri- 
can Indian Mythology (1956). 

His synthesis of the objective and subjective worlds of 
the primitive culminated in an apologia for pristine civiliza- 
tions, and he stressed the virtues found therein — viz., their 
respect and concern for the individual and their impressive 
social and political organization. 

His deeply felt insight that the universal human drama is 
enacted in primitive societies was set forth in The Road of Life 
and Death: A Ritual Drama of the American Indians (1945) and 
in his other studies of the Winnebago Indians. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Diamond (ed.), Culture in History, Essays 


in Honor of Paul Radin (1960). 
[Ephraim Fischoff] 


RADISH, a vegetable, the Raphanus raphanistrum; not men- 
tioned in the Bible, despite the fact that it is one of the ancient 
plants of the Mediterranean region. Herodotus reports that 
the large sum spent on radishes for the pyramid workers was 
inscribed on the pyramid of Cheops. In Israel it is found as 
a weed. In the Mishnah it is called zenon and in the Gemara 
itis called pugla (Akk., puglu). The radish tuber was regarded 
as a healthy vegetable but its leaves as harmful (Er. 56a). It is 
a winter plant difficult to grow in Israel in the summer, and it 
is therefore related of the emperor Antoninus and Judah 
ha-Nasi that radish was not absent from their tables even 
in summer (Ber. 57b). From the radish seeds an oil was ex- 
tracted which the Mishnah (Shab. 2:2) declares invalid as 
fuel for the Sabbath lamp. In the Tosefta (ibid.) however, a 
tanna contends against those forbidding its use: “What shall 
the people of Alexandria do who possess only radish oil?” 
The radish is very like the rape, called nafos or nafoz in the 
Mishnah. According to the Jerusalem Talmud (Kil. 1:5, 27a) 
they are regarded as belonging to different species in spite of 
their similarity. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 1 (1926), 511-5; J. Feliks, Kilei 
Zeraim ve-Harkavah (1967), 76-79. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Feliks, 


Ha-Tzome’ah, 103, 134. ‘iicauane 
ehuda Feliks 


RADNER, GILDA (1946-1989), U.S. comedian and actress. 
Radner was born to Herman Radner and Henrietta Dwor- 
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kin in Detroit, Michigan. Her father was a Canadian brewery 
owner and during the Prohibition earned enough from smug- 
gling to the United States to invest in the Detroit hotel The 
Seville, where performers stayed while entertaining in local 
theaters. Known for his humor and magic tricks, he died of a 
brain tumor when she was 14. Radner joined the drama club 
at the Liggett School, an all-girls high school in Detroit, and 
later studied in the theater department at the University of 
Michigan, which she attended over a six-year period without 
graduating. In 1972, she joined a Toronto production of God- 
spell, which included Paul Shaffer and Eugene Levy. After the 
show ended, she joined the comedy troupe Second City in To- 
ronto, where she was discovered by producer Lorne Michaels, 
who asked her to join the cast of the National Lampoon Radio 
Hour. In 1975 she was the first cast member Michaels hired for 
Saturday Night Live. Radner would go on to create such mem- 
orable characters as Lisa Loopner, Emily Litella, and Babwa 
Wawa, a parody of Barbara *Walters. In 1979, she appeared on 
Broadway in a solo show, Gilda Radner Live from New York, 
which featured many of her well-established characters. She 
left Saturday Night Live in 1980, the same year she married its 
bandleader, G.E. Smith. Radner had small parts in a variety 
of feature films, including The Rutles (1978) and First Family 
(1980), but her first major role was in Hanky Panky (1982), a 
film directed by and co-starring Gene *Wilder. After she di- 
vorced Smith in 1982, Wilder and Radner married in 1984. The 
couple went on to star in two other films together, Woman in 
Red (1984) and Haunted Honeymoon (1986). Radner was di- 
agnosed with ovarian cancer in 1986. She used her celebrity 
status to call attention to the Wellness Community, a cancer 
support group, and to start her own, Gilda’s Club. In 1988, she 
earned an Emmy nomination for her appearance on It’s Garry 
Shandling’s Show. In 1989, she detailed her fight with cancer 
in her autobiography It’s Always Something. She died in Los 
Angeles shortly after the book’s publication. 

[Adam Wills (2"4 ed.)] 


RADNOTI, MIKLOS (1909-1944), Hungarian poet. Rad- 
noti, born in Budapest and an orphan from childhood, was 
converted to Christianity. He trained to become a teacher, but 
because of his Jewish origin was prevented from taking up a 
post. He spent his last years in Hungarian army labor camps. 
Radnoti’s writings are overshadowed by World War 11 and the 
social crises of the Horthy regime. His early poetry is filled 
with surrealistic influences, but over the years, as the atroci- 
ties of the Holocaust increased, it became pure enough to be 
defined as neoclassicist. 

His verse collections include Pogdny készénté (“Pagan 
Salute,” 1930), Ujhold (“New Moon,’ 1935), Meredek tit (“Steep 
Way,’ 1938), and the autobiographical Ikrek hava (“Under the 
Sign of Gemini,’ 1940). Two verse collections that appeared 
after World War 11 were Radnoti. Miklos versei (“The Poems 
of Miklés Radnoti,” 1948), and Radnoti, Miklés dsszes versei 
és muforditdsai (“Translations and Poems of Miklés Rad- 
noti; 1963). 
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His last book, Tajtékos ég (“Stormy Skies”), published in 
1946, contains poems found in his pocket as he lay in a mass 
grave at Abda. They accurately prophesy the circumstances 
of his death. Radnoti, who has come to be considered one of 
the most important Hungarian lyric poets, was also a skilled 
translator. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Magyar Irodalmi Lexikon, 2 (1965), 543-9; L. 
Madacsi, Radnoti Miklos (Hung., 1954). 

[Itamar Yaos-Kest] 


RADO, ANTAL (1862-1944), Hungarian journalist and trans- 
lator. Born in Mér, Rado wrote for newspapers during his stu- 
dent days and in 1885 became a parliamentary stenographer. 
He eventually became director of the stenographic bureau. 
Known mainly as a translator of classics of Western litera- 
ture, he wrote many books: A magyar miiforditas torténete, 
1772-1831 (“History of Hungarian Literary Translation,” 1883), 
Az olasz irodalom térténte (“History of Italian Literature,” 
1896), and a biography of Dante (1907). When Germany oc- 
cupied Hungary, Rad6 committed suicide. 


RADO, SANDOR (1890-1972), psychoanalyst. Born in Hun- 
gary, Rado became secretary of the Hungarian Psychoanalytic 
Society in 1913 during the presidency of Sandor *Ferenczi. In 
1922 he was analyzed by Karl *Abraham in Berlin and from 
1926 to 1930 was secretary of the German Psychoanalytic So- 
ciety, playing an active part in organizing the training cur- 
riculum there. Sigmund *Freud appointed him managing 
editor of the Internationale Zeitschrift fuer Psychoanalyse in 
1924 and three years later managing editor of Imago. In 1931, 
at the invitation of A.A. *Brill, Rado moved to the U.S., where 
he organized the New York Psychoanalytical Institute on the 
Berlin model. In 1944 Rado was appointed professor of psy- 
chiatry and head of Columbia University’s pioneering psycho- 
analytic institute. He was subsequently professor of psychia- 
try at New York State University (1956-58) and from 1958 he 
organized a progressive teaching program in the New York 
School of Psychiatry. 

Rado’s contributions to psychiatry were threefold: in 
the sphere of classical psychodynamics; the quest for a basic 
conceptual system of mind; and the development of adapta- 
tional psychodynamics. In his early writings, which included 
two works on the problem of melancholia, Rado revealed his 
search for psychological realities rather than abstractions. His 
research into drug addiction developed the concept of “ali- 
mentary orgasm” (later, “narcotic elation”) replacing genital 
satisfaction. During the years 1933-45, in his search for gener- 
ally valid conceptual schemata, Rado wrote papers on the fear 
of castration in women (Die Kastrationsangst des Weibes, 1934) 
and the concept of bisexuality. His work culminated in his 
writings on adaptational psychodynamics. Rado questioned 
the therapist’s exclusive preoccupation with the patient's past. 
He felt that the exploration of the past should be the begin- 
ning of an “emotional reeducation” of the patient in relation 
to his past and his adaptation to present reality. 
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His Collected Papers (Psychoanalysis of Behavior) ap- 
peared in 1956 and 1962 and Adaptational Psychodynamics: 
Motivation and Control in 1969. Rado also co-edited Chang- 
ing Concepts of Psychoanalytic Medicine (1956). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Alexander, in: F. Alexander et al. (eds.), 
Psychoanalytic Pioneers (1966), 240-8 (incl. bibl.); New Perspectives in 
Psychoanalysis: Sandor Rado Lectures 1957-1963 (1965), vi-viii. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Roazen and B. Swerdloff, Heresy: Sandor Rado 
and the Psychoanalytic Movement (1995). 


[Louis Miller / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


RADOM, city in Kielce province, Poland. ‘The first Jews to 
visit Radom mainly traveled there as representatives of the 
Jewish communities at the sessions of the Polish Sejm (Diet) 
or to negotiate with the tribunal of the treasury, which met 
at Radom between 1613 and 1764. Jewish residence in the city 
was banned in 1633, 1724, and 1746; a few Jews settled in the 
suburbs and numbered 67 by 1765. They were later permitted 
to reside in a special quarter. The settlement began to develop 
after 1814, and an organized community was formed; a cem- 
etery was established in 1831 and the first synagogue built in 
1884. The community increased from 413 in 1815 (about 16% 
of the total population) to 1,495 in 1856 (23%); 11,277 in 1897 
(37.6%); 24,465 in 1921 (39.7%); and 25,159 in 1931 (23.3%). 
Before World War 1 and during the period between the two 
world wars Jews played a considerable role in the develop- 
ment of commerce and industry in Radom, both as entrepre- 
neurs and employed workers. Jewish organizations in 1925 
included a merchants and artisans’ bank and trade unions; 
there were numerous welfare institutions, including the hos- 
pital, founded in 1847, and an old age home, founded in 1913. 
Religious and secular educational and cultural needs were 
met by yeshivot, the first founded in 1908, the talmud torah, 
and prayer houses (shtiblekh) for the hasidic community, as 
well as schools of various types, including a high school, and 
five libraries. Periodicals published in Radom during the in- 
ter-war period were the Yiddish daily Radomer Tsaytung until 
1925; the weekly Radomer Lebn, later Radomer-Keltser Lebn; 
Radomer Shtime; and Trybuna (in Polish). The first rabbi of 
the community officiated at the beginning of the 19 century. 
Rabbis of note were Samuel *Mohilewer and Simhah Treist- 
man (1904-13), later rabbi of Lodz. 

[William Glicksman] 


Holocaust Period 

In 1939 over 30,000 Jews, comprising 30% of the total popula- 
tion, lived in Radom. During the German occupation it was 
the capital of the Radom District in the General Government. 
The German army entered the city on Sept. 8, 1939, and imme- 
diately subjected the Jewish population to persecution. Dur- 
ing the first months of German occupation, about 2,000 Jews 
from the Poznan and Lodz provinces were expelled to Radom. 
In turn, 1,840 Jews from Radom were expelled to the smaller 
towns in the Kielce Province (December 1939). In August 
about 2,000 young men and women were deported to slave 
labor camps, where almost all of them perished. In March 
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1941 a decree for the establishment of the ghetto was issued 
and by April 7, 1941, the entire Jewish population was concen- 
trated in two separate ghettos. At the beginning of 1942 the 
Nazis conducted a number of terror actions within the ghet- 
tos, among them an action of February 19 (“bloody Thursday”) 
when 40 men were shot, and on April 28, when 70 men were 
killed and hundreds deported to the concentration camp in 
*Auschwitz. On Aug. 5, 1942, the smaller ghetto was liquidated 
and its inhabitants (almost 10,000 people) were deported to 
*Treblinka death camp. On Aug. 6-17, 1942, the larger ghetto 
was liquidated and its 20,000 Jews dispatched for extermina- 
tion. Within the part of the ghetto that was transformed into 
a slave labor camp (the “small ghetto”), only about 4,000 Jews 
remained. On Dec. 4, 1942, about 800 inmates of this camp 
were deported to Szydlowiec and afterward exterminated. On 
Jan. 13, 1943, another 1,500 prisoners were deported to Tre- 
blinka. On Nov. 8, 1943, the prisoners of the “small ghetto” 
were transferred to the newly established forced labor camp 
in the town. On July 26, 1944, all but 300 prisoners were de- 
ported to Auschwitz, where only a handful survived. The last 
300 prisoners were liberated on Jan. 16, 1945. 

At the time of the mass deportations in August 1942, 
hundreds of Jews fled to the forests to organize guerrilla units. 
Such units were composed mostly of persons who escaped 
from Radom. All the partisans fell in battles with the Ger- 
mans. Many who escaped from Radom reached Warsaw and 
took part in the Polish Warsaw uprising (August 1944). In the 
whole Radom District 380,000 Jews lost their lives during the 
German occupation, according to figures of the Radom Re- 
gional Commission to investigate Nazi Crimes. A few hundred 
Jews settled in Radom for a short time after World War 11, but 
soon left due to the hostility of the Polish population. Organi- 
zations of former Radom residents exist in Israel, the United 
States, Canada, France, and Australia. There were seven Jews 
living in Radom in 1965. 

[Stefan Krakowski] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Halpern, Pinkas, index; A. Rutkowksi, in: 
BZIH, 15-16 (1955), 75-182; 17-18 (1956), 106-8; Sefer Milhamot ha- 
Gettaot (19547), index; Sefer Radom (1961), a memorial book pub- 
lished in Heb. and Yid. 


RADOMSKO (Radomsk), town in Lodz province, S. central 
Poland. In 1643 King Ladislaus rv granted the city the privi- 
lege de non tolerandis Judaeis excluding Jews from its bounds, 
which remained in force until 1862. Although the city coun- 
cil complained about the presence of Jews on the nobles’ es- 
tates and in neighboring villages during the 17" and 18" cen- 
turies Jewish settlement there continued. The establishment 
of a Jewish cemetery in the city was permitted in 1816, and 
by 1822 a synagogue committee existed which levied taxes 
for the engagement of religious functionaries. The census of 
1827 recorded 369 Jews of the total 1,792 inhabitants. In 1834 
the community engaged Solomon ha-Kohen Rabinowich of 
Wioszczowa as rabbi and av bet din, who in 1843 established a 
hasidic court and founded the *Radomsko hasidic dynasty. 
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After the opening of the Vienna-Warsaw railroad in 1846, 
the community developed rapidly. By 1857 there were 1,162 
Jews living in Radomsko (about 39% of the total population). 
The 1897 census showed 5,054 Jews (43%). They were mainly 
occupied in carpentry, weaving, and dealing in timber and 
grain. Well-to-do Jews established factories, hotels, and res- 
taurants which employed some 500 Jews. In this period the 
community expanded its activities in all spheres. Hovevei Zion 
(see *Hibbat Zion) groups formed Zionist parties. In 1899 the 
Great Synagogue was completed. Jewish workers organized in 
the *Poalei Zion, *Bund, etc., from 1905 to 1907. In 1906 the 
Jews in Radomsko organized *self-defense against pogroms. 

During World War 1 the Jews in Radomsko suffered from 
the depredations of Russian soldiers and economic depression. 
The historian M. *Balaban visited the city in 1916 and estab- 
lished a Jewish youth group, Kultura. 

In 1919, after Poland became independent, there were 
attempts at pogroms, but they were prevented by the Jewish 
self-defense organization. The Jewish population rose from 
7774 in 1921 (41.5%) to 12,371 in 1935 (55%). During this pe- 
riod the number of Jewish workers doubled in the large indus- 
trial plants for furniture, metal goods, and printing. Of the 24 
members of the city council elected in 1926, eight were Jews. 
Jewish educational institutions included a high school (from 
1916), two talmud torah schools, the Keter Torah yeshivah, a 
bet midrash, and two government elementary schools. There 
were also guilds of craftsmen and small businessmen, and a 
cooperative commercial bank. In 1926 a library named for 
*Shalom Aleichem was opened, and there were Ha-Poel and 
Ha-Ko’ah sports clubs. In 1930 a commune preparing for im- 
migration to Erez Israel was established named Vitkinyah. 


[Arthur Cygielman] 


Holocaust Period 

Under the German occupation, Radomsko was incorporated 
into the *Radom district of the General Government. When 
the German army entered the city on Sept. 3, 1939, they im- 
mediately began a campaign of terror against the Jewish pop- 
ulation. On Dec. 20, 1939, a decree was issued establishing a 
closed ghetto in Radomsko into which all the Jews from the 
surrounding districts were also concentrated. In consequence, 
the Jewish population of the Radomsko ghetto increased de- 
spite the high mortality due to starvation and epidemics. Two 
especially severe epidemics of typhus broke out during the 
early winter of 1940 and in January 1941. In June 1941 the au- 
thorities reduced the area of the ghetto, thus aggravating the 
living conditions there. On Oct. 9, 1942, an Aktion was car- 
ried out, and in the course of the following three days almost 
the entire Jewish population was deported to *Treblinka death 
camp where they perished. About 500 Jews and seven houses 
remained in the Radomsko ghetto (including some 200 Jews 
living there “illegally”). During the deportations hundreds of 
Jews from Radomsko and thousands from the surrounding 
districts escaped to the forests, many joining Jewish guerrilla 
groups which rapidly organized. They encountered severe ob- 
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the Italian defeat of Caporetto, Ascoli was appointed in June 
as commander of the Inter-Allied Artillery, which included 
British and French units. 

He returned to instructional duties after the end of the 
war, by which time he had reached the rank of colonel and 
had been decorated several times, with the Bronze Medal, the 
War Cross, and the Knight’s Cross of the Order of Savoy, and 
the Officer’s Cross of the Order of Savoy. In 1924 he was ap- 
pointed head of the Military Schools Service. Ascoli returned 
to the artillery in 1926, and in 1933, as a major general, was ap- 
pointed deputy commander general of the Italian artillery. He 
was inspector of the military zone of Bologna from 1935 until 
1937 when, as a lieutenant general, he was appointed an army 
corps commander. General Ascoli published various manuals 
for field artillery officers, as well as a book on Italian artillery 
during World War 1. 

Shortly before the outbreak of World War 11 when anti- 
Jewish legislation was enacted in Italy, Ascoli was compelled 
to leave the army. After September 1943, when the Germans 
invaded Italy, Ascoli joined the partisans, and was killed fight- 
ing against the Germans on December 14, 1943. He was bur- 
ied in the cemetery of Cingoli. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Heroism in Modern Times (1965); E. 
Rubin, 140 Jewish Marshals, Generals and Admirals (1952), 179-80. 

[Mordechai Kaplan] 


ASCOLI, GRAZIADIO ISAIA (1829-1907), Italian philolo- 
gist and linguist from *Gorizia. Ascoli was very closely con- 
nected with the Jewish cultural milieu of Abram Vita Reggio, 
Samuel David *Luzzatto, and Filosseno Luzzatto; from 1850 
to 1852 he was president of the Jewish community of Gorizia. 
Ascoli devoted himself to the promotion of scientific philol- 
ogy in Italy. At the age of 16 he published Sull’idioma friulano e 
sulla sua affinita con la lingua valaca. Schizzo storico-filologico 
(1846), a comparative study of the Friulan dialect and the Wal- 
lachian tongue. In 1861, on the basis of his research on Turkish 
and Oriental languages, Studii orientali e linguistici (Gorizia, 
1854-61), he was appointed professor of linguistics at the Regia 
Accademia Scientifico-Letteraria of Milan. He held the chair 
for over 40 years and influenced many Italian philologists of 
his own and succeeding generations. His Lezioni di Fonologia 
Comparata del Sanscrito, del Greco e del Latino (Turin, 1870) 
and Studi critici (Turin, 1877) wrought a revolution in com- 
parative Indo-Germanic philology. 

Ascoli made important contributions to the field of com- 
parative linguistics, including the theory that the different Ro- 
mance dialects had been influenced by Celtic dialects before 
the period of the Roman Empire and the spread of Latin. He 
was the first scholar to formulate many of the laws of phonetic 
change. His outstanding work on Romance philology, Saggi 
ladini, was published in the journal Archivio glottologico ita- 
liano, which he founded in 1873, and was awarded the Bopp 
Prize by the Berlin Academy in 1874. 

In addition, Ascoli published Die Ziegeuner in Europa 
und Asien (Halle, 1865), Studi Ario-Semitici (1865), Lettere 
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Glottologiche (1879-85), and Il Codice irlandese dell Ambro- 
siana (Turin, 1877). Ascoli also devoted himself to Jewish 
historical research and published papers on the Hebrew, 
Latin, and Greek inscriptions on early medieval Jewish tomb- 
stones in southern Italy. The greater part of Ascoli’s scientific 
papers were published in the Archivio glottologico italiano, of 
which 15 volumes had appeared up to 1900. Ascoli received 
many honors and scientific appointments in Italy and in 
Europe (mainly in Germany) and he was a member of 
the Academies of Science at Paris, Leningrad, Vienna, and 
Budapest and of the Italian Council for Higher Education. 
In 1889 he became a senator of the Italian Kingdom. His 
son, MOISE ASCOLI (1859-1921), was a distinguished physi- 
cist. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.E. Loricchio, Graziadio Isaia Ascoli biogra- 
fia di un intellettuale (1999); A. Casella and G. Lucchini, Graziadio e 
Moise Ascoli. Scienza, cultura e politica nell’Italia liberale (2002). 


[Federica Francesconi (2"4 ed.)] 


ASCOLI PICENO, city in central Italy, south of Ancona. 
Ascoli Piceno was one of the first towns to authorize Jewish 
moneylending activities (in 1297). Jewish loan banks flour- 
ished there until this occupation was prohibited to Jews in 
1458, when a *Monte di Pieta was set up. In 1470 Jewish mon- 
eylending was again permitted; other occupations were trade 
in cloth and agricultural produce. In 1502 the city came under 
pontifical rule, and so the Jews of Ascoli shared the vicissi- 
tudes of the other Jewries of the Papal States. In 1531 they were 
ordered by the bishop to wear the Jewish *badge. Their posi- 
tion deteriorated under Pope Paul 1v. Jewish commerce was 
restricted, and they were confined to the ghetto. The physician 
David dAscoli was imprisoned for publishing his Apologia 
Hebraeorum, in protest against the restrictions. In 1569 the 
Jews were expelled from the town. In 1587 they were tempo- 
rarily readmitted to the city, and in 1593 were again expelled. 
In 1604, some Jewish merchants were allowed to reopen their 
stores, but these were closed in 1678. Subsequently Jews were 
allowed to visit Ascoli only to take part in the three annual 
fairs. Ascoli Piceno is not to be confused with Ascoli Satriano 
in Apulia, where, in about 1165, *Benjamin of Tudela encoun- 
tered 40 Jewish families. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Fabiani, Gli Ebrei e il Monte di Pieta in 
Ascoli (1942); E. Loevinson, in: REJ, 93 (1932), 47. 


[Attilio Milano] 


ASEFAT HAKHAMIM (Heb. 077229 nDON; “Assembly of 
Sages”), Hebrew socialist monthly founded by M.L. Rodkin- 
son in 1877 and published in Koenigsberg. Asefat Hakhamim 
was the second journal of its kind. It was a successor to A.S. 
*Liebermann’s Ha-Emet (“The Truth”) and propagated its ide- 
ology with mainly the same contributors. Eight issues were 
published between October 1877 and October 1878. A reprint 
of these appeared in one volume in 1967, Asefat Hakhamim 
(Hebrew University Press, Akademon). The prospectus pub- 
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stacles: lack of arms, an inimical local peasant population, and 
no possibility of a food supply for the great number of Jews 
who had escaped. In November 1942 the Germans established 
a “second ghetto” in Radomsko, and promised security for all 
who voluntarily left the forests. About 4,500 Jews unable to 
survive the winter there returned to resettle in the ghetto. On 
Jan. 5, 1943, the Germans liquidated the ghetto in a surprise 
Aktion; hundreds of Jews who resisted were murdered on the 
spot while the rest were deported to Treblinka. A number of 
Jews who escaped from Radomsko were active in partisan 
units and resistance organizations. Some of them won recog- 
nition for bravery, including Tuvia Borzykowski, who became 
a member of the staff of the Jewish Fighting Organization in 
the *Warsaw ghetto; the three brothers Sabatowski (Hayyim, 
Mordekhai, and Herzke) who fought together in a guerrilla 
unit in the Konskie forest (all three were murdered in a treach- 
erous attack by antisemitic Polish nationalists); and Rosa Sza- 
piro, who managed to make her way out of Radomsko to the 
Yugoslav partisans under Tito. 

After the war the community was not renewed in Ra- 
domsko. Organizations of former Radomsko residents were 
formed in Israel, Argentina, the United States, Canada, and 
France. A memorial book, Sefer Yizkor li-Kehillat Radomsk ve- 
ha-Sevivah, was published in 1967 (Heb. and Yid.). 

[Stefan Krakowski] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Wasiutynski, Ludnos¢ zydowska w Polsce 
w wiekach x1x i XX (1930), 29, 51, 52, 71, 75, 78; Almanach gmin 


zydowskich w Polsce (1939), 209-11; Novoradomsker Almanakh (1939); 
Gelber, in: Beit Yisrael be-Polin, 1 (1948), 110-27. 


RADOMSKO (Radomsk), SOLOMON HA-KOHEN RABI- 
NOWICH OF (1803-1866), hasidic zaddik. Solomon studied 
in the yeshivah of Piotrkow under Abraham Zevi, author of 
the responsa Berit Avraham (1819). His father educated him 
in Hasidism. In his youth he joined Meir of *Apta, leader 
of the popular trend in Polish Hasidism after the death of 
*Jacob Isaac ha-Hozeh (“the Seer”) of Lublin. In 1834 Solomon 
was appointed rabbi of Radomsk, and from 1843 he was ac- 
cepted as an hasidic rabbi. Solomon's teachings were in the 
spirit of the popular trend of Polish Hasidism. He engaged 
in public affairs and worked on behalf of the poor of his 
town. His striking personality, his enthusiastic way of praying, 
and his witty sayings attracted to him many disciples, among 
them the Hasid and philosopher Aaron *Marcus (Verus) 
and the physician Hayyim David Bernard of Piotrkow. Solo- 
mon’s book, Tiferet Shelomo (1867-69), is considered one of 
the classic works of Polish Hasidism. His successor was ABRA- 
HAM ISSACHAR HA-KOHEN (d. 1892), author of Hesed le- 
Avraham (1893-95), who in turn was succeeded by his son 
EZEKIEL HA-KOHEN (d. 1911), author of Keneset Yehezkel 
(1913). The last of the hasidic rabbis of Radomsk in Poland 
before the Holocaust was SOLOMON ENOCH HA-KOHEN 
(d. 1942), famous for his establishment of a network of ye- 
shivot called Keter Torah. He was murdered in the Warsaw 
ghetto. His novellae and those of his son-in-law David Moses, 
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who was killed at the same time, were collected in the book 
Shivhei Kohen (1953). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I.M. Rabinowitz, Ohel Shelomo (1924); idem, 
Ateret Sholomo (1926); A. Marcus (Verus), Der Chassidismus (1901), 
363-5; Sefer Yizkor le-Kehillat Radomsk ve-ha-Sevivah (1967), 22-26, 


75-106, 110-4. 
[Zvi Meir Rabinowitz] 


RADOMYSHL, city in Zhitomir district, Ukraine. The Jewish 
community of Radomyshl was established in the 18" century. 
In 1792 it numbered 1,424 (80 percent of the total population), 
in 1847 2,734, and it increased to 7,502 (67 percent) in 1897. 
There were 161 Jewish artisans out of a total of 198. The com- 
munity maintained a talmud torah and three secular schools. 
The district of Radomyshl included the communities of *Cher- 
nobyl near *Korosten (4,160), Brusilov (3,575), Malin (2,547), 
and others. The entire region was influenced by the teach- 
ing of the hasidic rabbis of Chernobyl. In May 1919 bands of 
peasants of the hetman Sokolovski organized pogroms in the 
Jewish communities of Radomyshl and neighboring towns. 
Hundreds (more than 400) of Jews were massacred and many 
others fled to the big cities. Under the Soviet regime, Jewish 
community life stopped and the town declined. In 1926 there 
were 4,637 Jews (36 percent of the total population) in Rado- 
myshl, their number declining by 1939 to 2,348 (20 percent 
of the total population). The Germans entered the town on 
July 9, 1941, and established an open ghetto, where 15 persons 
were crowded per room. In August they killed 389, and on 
September 6 a unit of Sonderkommando 4a murdered 1,107 
adults, and the Ukrainian auxiliary police murdered 561 chil- 
dren. Six mass graves mark the murder of Jews in the vicin- 
ity. Later, Jews were prohibited from gathering at the graves, 
since the militia claimed that for them to do so was to cause 
a “demonstration.” Jews were also forbidden to erect a mon- 
ument to the dead. In 1970 the Jewish population was esti- 
mated at about 250. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yidishe avtonomye un der Natsyonaler Sek- 
retaryat in Ukraine (1920), 176, 180; E. Tcherikower, Di Ukrainer Po- 
gromen in Yor 1919 (1965), 220-3. 


[Yehuda Slutsky / Shmuel Spector (274 ed.)] 


RADOSHITSER (of Radoszyce), ISSACHAR BAER (1765- 
1843), hasidic zaddik whose popularity is attested by his nick- 
name, “the holy old man”; famous as a miracle healer. At first 
he lived in great poverty as a village schoolmaster (melammed) 
in Checiny (Chantchin) and Chmielnik. He frequented the 
courts of numerous zaddikim and was among the disciples of 
*Jacob Isaac ha-Hozeh (The Seer) of Lublin, Jacob Isaac “the 
holy Jew of *Przysucha’, Joshua Heshel of *Apta, and Israel 
the Maggid of *Kozienice. From 1815 he became a zaddik 
in his own right in Radoszyce. He was a tdrnik, i.e., one of 
those who believed that 1840 (7”N) would be the year of the 
redemption. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.H. Tshernoha, Niflaot ha-Sava Kaddisha 
(1937); I. Alfasi, Ha-Sava ha-Kadosh mi-Radoshitz (1957); M. Buber, 
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Tales of the Hasidim, 2 (1966), 200-5; R. Mahler, Ha-Hasidut ve-ha- 
Haskalah (1961), 303-5,307-11. 
[Esther (Zweig) Liebes] 


RADOSHKOVICHI (Pol. Radoszkowice), town in Molo- 
dechno district, Belarus; within Poland until the partitions 
and between the two world wars. The Jewish community was 
established in the 16 century. The Jews numbered 455 in 
1765; 1,701 in 1847; 1,519 (58.9 percent of the total population) 
in 1897; and 1,215 (49.4 percent) in 1925. The Jews earned their 
livelihood from trading at the annual fair, dealing in wood and 
cereals (exported to Germany and even Hungary), local retail 
trade, and crafts. In the town there was also a brewery, a brick 
factory, flour mills, and small tanneries. Many families earned 
their living from cultivating orchards on behalf of non-Jew- 
ish farmers and landowners. In the 1920s and 1930s the Jewish 
economy suffered and there was considerable poverty as a re- 
sult of the poor returns, the heavy taxes, and the competition 
of non-Jews who were supported by the Polish government. 
The local Jewish people’s bank made considerable efforts to as- 
sist the community in its economic struggle. The members of 
the community were largely *Mitnaggedim, but local Hasidim 
had two prayer rooms. Pioneers from Radoshkovichi were 
among the first members of the Third *Aliyah. After World 
War 1, Zionist youth movements were very active and a *He- 
Halutz training farm was established. In 1921-22 Radoshkov- 
ichi (then on the Polish-Russian border) was a transit station 
for the Jewish refugees returning from Soviet Russia to their 
homes in Poland. Communal institutions included a *Tarbut 
school, and a Hebrew library named after the poet Mordecai 
Zevi *Manne, a native of Radoshkovichi. Among the commu- 
nity’s rabbis were Abraham b. Judah Leib *Maskileison, Meir 
b. Joshua Zevi Rabinsohn, who settled in Palestine in his old 
age, and his son, Joseph Zundel, the last rabbi of Radoshkov- 
ichi. Notable natives of the town included Israel Rivkai-Rubin, 
educator and author; Mordecai Rabinsohn, Hebrew critic; and 
Naphtali Maskileison, poet and Talmud scholar. 

[Dov Rabin] 


Holocaust Period 
At the outbreak of World War 11 there were about 1,200 Jews 
in Radoshkovichi. On Sept. 18, 1939, the Red Army entered the 
town and a Soviet administration was established there. The 
Germans occupied the town on June 25, 1941. A Judenrat was 
appointed and the Jews were compelled to pay heavy contri- 
butions. An Aktion took place on March 11, 1942, when 800 
Jews were killed, 200 escaped, and 50 were shot while trying to 
flee; 110 were left as skilled artisans. After this Aktion, a ghetto 
was established for the remaining Jews. The Jewish community 
was liquidated on March 7, 1943, when the remaining 260 Jews 
were burned alive in a barn. During the liquidation, about 50 
Jews succeeded in escaping to the nearby forests, where they 
joined the “Revenge” partisan unit. After the war the Jewish 
community of Radoshkovichi was not reconstituted. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Rubin and M. Rabinsohn (eds.), Radosh- 
kovich, Sefer Zikkaron (1965); Unzer Hilf (1932). ADD. BIBLIOG- 
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RAPHY: Sh. Spector (ed.), Pinkas Kehilot Poland, vol. 8, Northeast 
(2005). 


RADUN (Pol. Radun; Yid. Radin), a town in Grodno dis- 
trict, Belarus. Originally a Polish royal estate, Radun became 
important in the 16'* century because it was situated on the 
main road between Cracow and Vilna. Jews were still forbid- 
den to live there in 1538 and Jewish farmers who cultivated 
lands in the vicinity exerted their influence to have Radun 
granted municipal status so that they would not be expelled. 
In 1623 the Council of the Province of Lithuania (see Coun- 
cils of the *Lands) made the Radun community subordinate 
to that of Grodno. In 1765 there were 581 poll tax-paying Jews 
in Radun and district; in the town itself there were 283 Jews 
in 1847; 896 (53.3 percent of the total population) in 1897; and 
671 (53.5 percent) in 1925. The center of Radun spiritual life 
was the yeshivah founded in 1869 by *Israel Meir ha-Kohen 
(the Hafez Hayyim). Its fame was widespread and the 300 stu- 
dents came from far and near. In 1940 most of the yeshivah 
students were transferred to United States via Japan. The Jews 
of Radun earned their livelihood from commerce, crafts, and 
agriculture; in the 1920s, 12 percent of the 200 members of the 
Jewish cooperative bank were farmers. In 1922 the *Yekopo 
relief society in Vilna gave loans to 19 farms, covering an area 
of 420 dessiatines (1,134 acres). 
[Dov Rabin] 

Holocaust Period 
Before the outbreak of World War 11, there were about 800 
Jews in Radun. In September 1939 the Red Army entered the 
town and a Soviet administration was established there until 
the outbreak of the German-Soviet war. The Germans occu- 
pied the town on June, 30, 1941. In October a ghetto was es- 
tablished containing 1,700 persons, from neighboring towns: 
Dowsgielishki, Zablocie, Zirmun and Nacha. A large-scale Ak- 
tion took place on May 10, 1942, when 1,000 Jews were killed, 
300 escaped to the forests, some joining partisan units; the 
remaining skilled artisans were sent to Szczuczyn and from 
there, after a while, to their deaths in an unknown place. Af- 
ter the war the Jewish community of Radun was not recon- 
stituted. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Dubnow (ed.), Pinkas ha-Medinah (1925), 
17-18; A. Rivkes, in: Life, 1 (1951), 653; Unzer Hilf 1-3 (1921-23); Ya- 


hadut Lita, 3 (1967), 57-58. 
[Shmuel Spector (2"¢ ed.)] 


RADYMNO (Yid. Redem), town in Rzeszow province, S.E. 
Poland; between the two world wars in the province of Lvov. 
The town was founded in the 14" century by the Polish king 
Casimir the Great. In 1640 King Ladislaus 1v granted it the 
privilege de non tolerandis Judaeis, excluding Jews from the 
town. Subsequently Jewish settlement was discontinued until 
the first partition of Poland and the incorporation of Radymno 
into Austria in 1772, although during this period a few Jews 
were granted the right of residence. In 1644 the Jew Benko was 
granted the right by the owners of the town to settle in Rad- 
ymno with his family and trade there. When a survey of the 
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RADZINOWICZ, SIR LEON 


population carried out in 1711 showed some Jews living there, 
they were expelled on the demand of the townsmen. Jews who 
settled in the town from the close of the 18" century engaged 
in commerce. The Jewish population gradually increased, and 
around 1880 numbered 898 (46.8% of the total population). 
During World War 1 the number declined, and in 1921 there 
were 808 (42.3%). After World War 1 and the incorporation of 
Radymno into independent Poland, it lost its importance. The 
Jewish population became impoverished, Jewish communal 
activities, particularly in the sphere of social relief, began to 
wane. Elections to the community council were held in 1927, 
and Jews also took part in the municipal elections of 1934. The 
community came to an end during the Holocaust. 


[Shimshon Leib Kirshenboim] 


RADZINOWICZ, SIR LEON (1906-1999), British crimi- 
nologist. Born in Poland to affluent parents, Radzinowicz 
lectured at the University of Geneva from 1928 to 1931. In 
1932 he began teaching at the Free University of Warsaw and 
in 1936 was appointed an assistant professor. Two years later 
he made a study of the English penal system on behalf of the 
Polish Ministry of Justice. He and his wife remained in Eng- 
land at the outbreak of World War 11, living in Cambridge. In 
1946 he was named assistant director of research at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge and in 1949 director of the department 
of criminal science, a post he held for ten years. From 1959 to 
1973, he was Wolfson professor of criminology at Cambridge, 
and from 1960 was director of the Institute of Criminology 
which he had founded. 

Radzinowicz held many important offices in the field 
of law and criminology, among them, head of the Social De- 
fense Section of the United Nations and a member of the 
Royal Commission on Capital Punishment in the Advisory 
Council on the Penal System of the Home Office and presi- 
dent of the British Academy of Forensic Sciences (1960-61). 
He served on many British inquiries and committees into 
crime and prison policy and was knighted in 1970. Radzino- 
wicz made a major contribution by his research in the trends 
of legal thought which led to modern concepts in the admin- 
istration of justice which were adopted in many of the demo- 
cratic countries. Among his most significant works are History 
of English Criminal Law (4 vols. 1948-68), In Search of Crimi- 
nology (1961), The Need for Criminology (1965), and Ideology 
and Crime (1966). From 1940 he was the editor of 33 volumes 
of English Studies in Criminal Science, called later Cambridge 
Studies in Criminology. Radzinowicz converted to Christian- 
ity prior to World War 11. He was generally regarded as the 
most influential British academic criminologist and historian 
of crime of his time. Radzinowicz wrote an autobiography, 
Adventures in Criminology (1999). 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


RADZIWILLOW (since 1940, Chervonoarmeisk), town in 
Volhynia, today in Rovno district, Ukraine. A Jewish com- 
munity existed in Radziwillow from the end of the 16" cen- 
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tury. In 1787 the owner of the town, K. Miaczynski, obtained 
permission from King Stanislaus 11 Augustus (Poniatowski) 
to establish a printing press for Hebrew books. At that time 
Jewish merchants and contractors founded an explosives fac- 
tory in the town. From 298 Jews who paid poll tax in 1765, the 
community increased to 3,064 in 1857 and 4,322 (59 percent of 
the total population) in 1897. The majority were shopkeepers, 
tailors, and furriers, but some Jews also engaged in tanning, 
joinery, manufacture of building materials, and transporta- 
tion; the wealthy traded in timber and grain. Branches of the 
Jewish labor movement and of the Zionist movement were 
first organized in 1905-06. The Jewish population of Radzi- 
willow suffered heavily during World War 1 and the civil war 
between Ukrainian nationalists and Bolsheviks. In 1920 the 
town was incorporated into independent Poland. By 1921 the 
number of Jews had declined to 2,036 (48 percent). Jews domi- 
nated the grain trade between the world wars. Jewish cultural 
and educational institutions functioned until 1939, among 
them a Hebrew Tarbut school with 300 pupils. 


[Arthur Cygielman] 


Holocaust Period 

In 1939 the Jewish population numbered more than 3,000. 
Asa result of the Soviet-German partition of Poland, the Red 
Army entered the city on Sept. 19, 1939. The Soviet authorities 
conducted a survey to determine how many of the refugees 
wished to return to the German-occupied zone. All those who 
declared that they wished to do so were deported in the sum- 
mer of 1940 to the Soviet interior. After June 22, 1941, when 
war broke out between Germany and the U.S.S.R., groups of 
Jews retreated with the Red Army, but were turned back by 
the Soviet border patrol at the old Soviet-Polish border. Most 
of these Jews returned to Radziwillow. 

On June 27, 1941, the city was captured by the Germans. In 
the first few weeks the Jewish population suffered damage to life 
and property at the hands of the Ukrainian police and popula- 
tion. On July 15, 1941, 28 Jews were killed for being “dangerous 
Communists.” The following day the Germans set the syna- 
gogue aflame and burned the Torah scrolls. On April 9, 1942, 
a ghetto was established for 2,600 Jews, and divided into two 
categories: “fit” and “unfit” for labor. Only about 400 persons 
were found to be “fit?” On May 29, 1942, an Aktion took place 
and some 1,500 persons were killed near the city. After this Ak- 
tion the youth attempted to organize; at the head of one of these 
underground organizations was Asher Czerkaski. A second Ak- 
tion took place on Oct. 5, 1942, and hundreds of persons were 
killed in Suchodoly. Under the assumption that this was a final 
Aktion mass suicides were committed and some 500 Jews broke 
out of the ghetto and succeeded in reaching the forests, but only 
50 of them survived; some reached Brody, where a ghetto still 
existed, but later they also perished. 

[Aharon Weiss] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Wasiutaski, Ludnosé zydowska w Polsce 
w wiekach XIx i XX (1930), 85; I. Schiper, Dzieje handlu zydowskiego 


na ziemiach polskich (1937), index; Radzivilov; Sefer Zikkaron (Heb. 
and Yid., 1966). 
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RADZYMIN (Rus. Radimin), town in Warszawa province, E. 
central Poland. Founded during the middle of the 17 century 
as a private town by a privilege granted by King Ladislaus rv 
of Poland, it grew rapidly during the 19 century as a result of 
Jewish enterprise. The synagogue was erected in 1840. There 
were 432 Jews (about 33% of the total population) in Radzymin 
in 1827, 1,278 (c. 70%) in 1856, 2,133 (Cc. 53%) in 1897, 2,209 (55% 
of the population) in 1921, and 3,559 (52.6%) in 1931. Radzymin 
was a center of Hasidism, and during the 19" century it was 
the home of Jacob Aryeh Guterman, founder of the *Radzy- 
min dynasty of zaddikim. A yeshivah which gained renown 
was also established by the dynasty in Radzymin. Zionists 
played an important role in the public life of the town and 
in the municipal elections of 1927 they won seven of the ten 
seats reserved for Jews. The community council, elected in 
1931, included six Zionists and two members of Agudat Israel. 
Among religious, educational, and charitable institutions in 
Radzymin was the Linat ha-Zedek (“Hospice for the Poor”) 


established in 1910. 
[Shimshon Leib Kirshenboim] 


Holocaust Period 

Before the outbreak of World War 11 there were 3,900 Jews liv- 
ing in Radzymin. The Jewish community was liquidated on 
Oct. 3, 1942, when all the Jews were deported to *Treblinka 
death camp. After the war the Jewish community was not re- 
constituted. 


RADZYMIN, dynasty of hasidic zaddikim in central Poland. 
The founder of the dynasty, JACOB ARYEH BEN SOLOMON 
GUTERMAN OF RADZYMIN (1792-1874), was a pupil of the 
zaddikim *Simhah Bunem of Przysucha and Isaac Kalish of 
Worky (see *Warka). Jacob Aryeh was rabbi in Rychwal and 
Radzymin. He became famous as a miracle worker and at- 
tracted a large hasidic followership. His teachings were pub- 
lished in Divrei Aviv (1924) and Bikkurei Aviv (1936). Jacob 
Aryeh’s son, SOLOMON (d. 1903), followed his father in the 
rabbinate of Radzymin and in the hasidic leadership. The 
third zaddik of the Radzymin dynasty was AARON MENAHEM 
MENDEL (d. 1934). During World War 1 he moved to Warsaw, 
where he also remained after the war. He was active in Jewish 
communal affairs in Poland. He visited Erez Israel in 1929 and 
on his initiative a separate section for women was established 
at the Western Wall. This served as a pretext for the Arabs in 
the bloody anti-Jewish riots which occurred in 1929. Aaron 
Menahem Mendel was the author of Hinnukh ha-Banim (1913) 
and Alim li-Terufah (1936). 


[Avraham Rubinstein] 


RADZYN (Pol. Radzyn-Podlaski; Rus. Radin), district cap- 
ital in the province of Lublin, E. Poland. Founded in 1468, 
the town was first named Kozirynek. Although no reliable 
evidence is available, it has been assumed that Jews lived in 
Radzyn from its foundation. In 1765 there were 537 Jews living 
there. The town developed during the 19" century. There were 
1,301 Jews (about 53% of the total population) by 1856 and 2,853 
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(53.5% of the total population) in 1897. During World War 1 
the general population decreased, but in 1921 there were still 
2,895 Jews (59.7%) in Radzyn, and an estimated 3,000 on the 
eve of World War 11. 

The synagogue, a single-story stone building, was erected 
at the beginning of the 19'® century. Among the outstand- 
ing personalities of the community was Gershon Hanokh 
Leiner, founder of the Radzyn dynasty of Hasidim, who re- 
introduced the interweaving of the blue thread among the 
zizit and established a laboratory for producing the proper 
color. His grandson, Samuel Solomon Leiner, also a leader of 
the Radzyn Hasidim, perished in the Holocaust. Prominent 
rabbis of Radzyn were Simeon Deutsch, who held office dur- 
ing the first half of the 19" century, and Hayyim Fein (d. dur- 
ing World War 11). Jewish economic life was affected by a fire 
which destroyed many homes in 1929, and many Jewish fam- 
ilies became dependent on support from their coreligionists 
in other communities. During the 1930s an economic crisis 
and the anti-Jewish economic *boycott proclaimed by Pol- 
ish antisemites also undermined Jewish economic life. In the 
democratic elections to the community’s council (1931) two 
Zionists, two Hasidim, two representatives of the craftsmen, 
one of the socialist craftsmen, and two representatives of the 
battei midrash were elected. 


[Shimshon Leib Kirshenboim] 


Holocaust Period 
On Sept. 9, 1939, the Jewish quarter of Radzyn was heavily 
bombarded by the German air force. At the end of the month, 
just before the German army entered the town, several hun- 
dred Jews, mostly young men and women, left for Soviet-oc- 
cupied territory. In December 1939 the Germans sent most 
of the Jews to Stawatycze and Miedzyrzec, but after a few 
months most returned to Radzyn. In the summer of 1940 an 
open ghetto was established in Radzyn. Considerable under- 
ground activities were conducted, mainly by *Ha-Shomer ha- 
Zair, which organized several smaller partisan groups. On 
Aug. 20, 1942, the first deportation of Jews to the *Treblinka 
death camp took place, and on Dec. 20, 1942, the second, when 
the Jewish community was “liquidated.” 

[Stefan Krakowski] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sefer Radzyn (Heb. and Yid., 1957). 


RADZYNSKI, JAN (1950-_), composer, born in Warsaw, 
Poland. Radzynski immigrated to Israel in 1969 and studied 
at the Tel Aviv Rubin Academy of Music with Leon *Schid- 
lowsky. From 1977 he continued his studies at Yale University 
in the U.S. with Krzysztof Penderecki and Jacob Druckman 
and received his doctorate in 1984. He settled in the U.S. 
Radzynski’s music is characterized by the utilization of 
contemporary techniques in contexts rich of stylistic elements 
from the past. It is carried by expressive melodies of long chro- 
matic lines and features rich textures and carefully composed 
structures, paying special attention to the links and interrela- 
tions between movements of a single work. Radzynski’s vir- 
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tuoso writing offers technical challenges to the performing 
musicians and is often witty and full of verve. By embedding 
East European-Jewish (cantorial) and Middle-Eastern (hetero- 
phonic) musical elements in compositions committed to the 
past masters, Radzynski aims at a musical language timeless 
and contemporary alike, culturally unique and universal. 

His works have been performed by such orchestras as 
the Cleveland, Columbus, New Haven Symphony, the Mex- 
ico National, the West German and the Saarlandische Radio 
Symphony Orchestras, the Cracow Philharmonic, the Rus- 
sian Federal, the Moscow Bolshoi Theater Chamber Orches- 
tra; the Israel Philharmonic, Jerusalem and Haifa Symphony 
and Israel Chamber Orchestras and Israel Sinfonietta. He was 
composition professor at Yale between 1981 and 1994 and was 
professor at the Ohio State University in Columbus. 

Radzynski’s list of compositions include String Quartet 
(1977); Kaddish for the Victims of the Holocaust for four am- 
plified flutes, six percussion players, piano and strings (1979); 
Homage to Itzik Manger for mixed ensemble of nine players 
(1979); Canto for piano (1981); Psalms for viola and eight celli 
(1983); Take Five, brass quintet (1984); Hebrew Melodies, pi- 
ano quintet; Violin/Viola Sonata (1985); David - Symphony 
in One Movement (1987); Encounters for chamber ensemble 
(1988); Viola Concerto (1990); Time’s Other Beat for symphony 
orchestra (1990); Cello Concerto (1990-92); Serenade, Wind 
Quintet; String Trio (1995); Fanfare; Shirat Maayan for mezzo- 
soprano, tenor and orchestra (1997); Summer Charms Rag for 
violin and piano (1998); Personal Verses for violin and piano 
(1999); Serenade for Strings (2000); Concert Duos for clarinet 
and cello (2004). 

Among the many awards Radzynski received are the 
ASCAP Standard Awards (1989 and 1997), the Mellon Fel- 
lowship (1985), the Research and Creative Work Grant of the 
Rothschild Foundation (1995), and the Distinguished Scholar 
Award given by the Ohio State University (1996). In 1983 he 
was in residence at the Foundation Artists’ House in Boswil, 


Switzerland. 
[Yuval Shaked (2"4 ed.)] 


RAFA (Ar. Rafah; Heb. Rafi’ah), town, near the Mediterra- 
nean coast, 22 mi. (35 km.) S. of Gaza. Rafa is first mentioned 
in an inscription of the pharaoh Seti 1 (c. 1300 B.c.E.) as Rph; 
it also appears in other Egyptian sources, in Papyrus Anastasi 1 
and in the inscription of Shishak. As a border town on the way 
to Egypt and a point of sharp transition from desert to culti- 
vated land, it is frequently referred to as the site of conflicts 
between the armies of Egypt and its neighbors. In 721 B.c.£. 
Sargon of Assyria defeated at Rapihu (Rafa) Sib’e of Egypt and 
Hanno of Gaza; the Assyrians burned the city and deported 
9,033 inhabitants. Rafa does not appear in the Bible; the Tar- 
gums (on Deut. 2:23) identify it with Hazerim. It was the cen- 
ter of important operations in the Hellenistic period during 
the wars of the Diadochi. Antigonus attacked it in 306 B.c.E. 
and in 217 B.c.£. Antiochus 111 of Syria was defeated there by 
the army of Ptolemy v of Egypt (Polybius 5:82-86). The town 
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was conquered by Alexander Yannai and held by the Hasmo- 
neans until it was rebuilt in the time of Pompey and Gabinius; 
the latter seems to have done the actual work of restoration 
for the era of the town dates from 57 B.c.E. Rafa is mentioned 
in Strabo (16:2, 31), the Itinerarium Antonini, and is depicted 
on the Madaba Map. It was the seat of worship of Dionysius 
and Isis (Papyrus Oxyrrhynchus, 1380). It was the seat of an 
Episcopal see in the fifth-sixth centuries. A Jewish community 
settled there in the geonic period; it flourished in the ninth to 
tenth centuries and again in the 12", although in the 11" cen- 
tury it suffered a decline and in 1080 the Jews of Rafa had to 
flee to Ashkelon. A Samaritan community also lived there at 
this period. Like most cities of southern Erez Israel, ancient 
Rafa had a landing place on the coast (now Tell Rafah), while 


the main city was inland. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


Modern Period 
Between 1905 and 1913 Erez Israel Jews and Zionist groups in 
Central and Eastern Europe made repeated but futile attempts 
to buy land and establish settlements in the area. The town 
was reestablished in the 1920s under the British Mandate, and 
built for the most part on the Palestinian side but also on the 
Egyptian side of the border. Rafa’s population grew around the 
time of World War 11, when the British army established large 
military camps there, providing the Arab inhabitants with em- 
ployment. In the late 1940s, before the *War of Independence, 
members and leaders of Jewish settlements, *Haganah, *Irgun 
Zevai Leummi, and the yishuv were detained in British de- 
tention camps at Rafa. After the battles of 1948 Arab refugees 
settled in the former British camps at Rafa, which was under 
Egyptian administration in the *Gaza Strip. Taken by Israel 
forces in the Sinai Campaign (1956), Rafa was evacuated by 
them in March 1957. During the *Six-Day War, on June 5, 1967, 
Israel again took the town. In 1931 the town had 1,400 inhab- 
itants, in 1945 2,500, and according to the Israel census of the 
fall of 1967, 49,812, almost all Muslim Arabs, 39,000 of whom 
lived in refugee camps. In 1971 many inhabitants worked as 
farm laborers and in small trades, but the percentage of those 
subsisting on relief was particularly high. After the signing of 
the Declaration of Principles in 1993, the town was handed 
over to the Palestinian Authority. 
[Efraim Orni] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Mann, The Jews in Egypt, 2 (1922), 71-72; 
S. Klein (ed.), Sefer ha-Yishuv (1939), s.v.; Abel, in: RB, 49 (1940), 
73ff. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Tsafrir, L. Di Segni, and J. Green, 
Tabula Imperii Romani. Iudaea - Palaestina. Maps and Gazetteer. 
(1994), 212, .v. “Raphia.” 


RAFALIN, DAVID SHLOMO (1899-1979), rabbi of the 
Ashkenazi community of Mexico. He was born in Suwalki, 
Poland, and studied in the yeshivot of Slobodka and Mir. 
Rabbi Rafalin immigrated to New York and in 1929 to Ha- 
vana, Cuba, where he was appointed rabbi of the Orthodox 
Ashkenazi congregation Adath Israel and was active in the 
Zionist Union of Cuba. In 1933 Rafalin immigrated to Mex- 
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ico where he became the rabbi of the Ashkenazi community 
Nidchei Israel, serving until his death. Besides his rabbinic 
functions, Rafalin developed many public activities in the 
community. As an active Zionist he presided over the Jewish 
National Fund (1938-39); he founded and was the leader of the 
Mexican branch of the religious Zionist party, the Mizrachi; 
he headed many fundraising efforts in support of the govern- 
ment in its campaign for the nationalization of oil resources 
(1938) and for the aid to Holocaust survivors. Rafalin also 
collaborated in the foundation of the Jewish religious school 
Yavneh (19 42). 

[Efraim Zadoff (2™4 ed.)] 


RAFELSON, ROBERT (1933- _), U.S. director, producer, 
writer. Born in Manhattan, Rafelson worked at a rodeo at 
15, followed by a stint as a deckhand on an ocean liner, and 
later tried his hand as a jazz drummer. At Dartmouth Col- 
lege, Rafelson was an Armed Forces radio deejay. He was 
a producer on the Tv series The Wackiest Ship in the Navy 
(1965-66) before becoming writer, director, and producer 
for the television series The Monkees (1966-67) for which he 
won an Emmy. Rafelson’s film debut was Head (1968), a Mon- 
kees movie which he directed and produced. He cowrote the 
screenplay with Jack Nicholson, and coproduced Easy Rider 
(1969). Rafelson directed, produced, and cowrote Five Easy 
Pieces, in which Nicholson starred, earning four Academy 
Award nominations, including Best Film and Best Original 
Screenplay. Rafelson and Nicholson also worked together on 
The King of Marvin Gardens (1972). Stay Hungry (1976), which 
Rafelson directed and produced, featured Arnold Schwar- 
zenegger in one of his first roles. Nicholson also starred in 
Rafelson’s 1981 hit The Postman Always Rings Twice, a remake 
of the 1946 film based on the James M. Cain novel, with a 
screenplay by David *Mamet. Mountains of the Moon (1990) 
was a biographical account of Sir Richard Burton and John 
Speke’s search for the origin of the Nile. In 1994, Rafelson re- 
turned to television and directed the “Armed Response” epi- 
sode of the miniseries Picture Window. Rafelson also directed 
the television films Poodle Springs (1998) and Afterthoughts 
(2002), a documentary about independent Hollywood film- 
makers. Other Rafelson films include Brubaker (1980), Black 
Widow (1987), Man Trouble (1992), Wet (1995), Blood and Wine 
(1996), and The House on Turk Street (2002). Rafelson is play- 
wright Samson *Raphaelson’s nephew. 


[Susannah Howland (2"4 ed.)] 


RAFES, MOSES (1883-1942), leading member of the Russian 
Bund. Rafes, born into a family of merchants, was associated 
in his youth with revolutionary circles and in 1902-03 joined 
the *Bund in Vilna, where he had some connection with the 
terrorist act of Hirsch *Lekert. He was also active in *Gomel 
(1906) and St. Petersburg and was a Bund delegate to the Lon- 
don convention of the Social Democratic Workers’ Party of 
Russia (1907). In 1912 he was coopted to the central committee 
of the Bund. During World War 1 he supported the “defensist” 
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wing of the Social Democrats, which preferred the victory of 
Russia. Together with H. *Erlich he represented the Bund on 
the “industrial war committees.” After the revolution of Feb- 
ruary 1917 he was a member of the Executive Council of the 
Petrograd Soviet and was later active within the Ukrainian 
Bund. He was at first an extremist of the right and anti-Bol- 
shevist wing, then turned toward the center, and after the rev- 
olution in Germany made a sharp turn toward communism. 
He played a central role in the divisions in the Bund, creation 
of the Kombund and Komfarband, and the amalgamation 
of its majority with the Communist Party in Soviet Russia, 
and he was then also sent to work for the liquidation of the 
Bund in Poland. In a 1919 memorandum he appealed to the 
Kommissariat of Interior Affairs to immediately liquidate all 
Jewish institutions, organizations, and parties, claiming that 
they were a danger to the Soviet state. He acted with particu- 
lar energy as the head of the Liquidation Committee for Jew- 
ish Affairs of the *Yevsektsiya, subsequently adhering to the 
assimilationist trend and abandoning Jewish activities. After 
having served as a commissar in the Red Army, he worked in 
the government in Moscow, and also for the Comintern and 
the Soviet Foreign Service (Chinese affairs). He was finally 
transferred to the sphere of cinema work. He was arrested in 
May 1938, and sentenced to 10 years imprisonment, and died 
in the camps of Komi assr. 

Before World War 1, he contributed to the Bundist press 
and continued to write from time to time in the Soviet Yiddish 
press. He published some works on the history of the Bund 
which, in spite of their bias, are of some historiographic value. 
These include (in Russian): “Two Years of Revolution in the 
Ukraine” (1920) and “Chapters on the History of the Bund” 
(1923). He edited the anthology Der Yidisher Arbeter (4 vols., 
1925-28) of A. *Kirzhnitz. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ch. Shmeruk (ed.), Pirsumim Yehudiyyim 
bi-Verit ha-Moazot (1961), index; Rejzen, Leksikon, 4 (1929), 237-43; 
I.S. Hertz et al. (eds.), Geshikhte fun Bund 1-3 (1960-66), index; M. 
Altschuler (ed.), Russian Publications on Jews and Judaism in the So- 


iet Uni , index. 
viet Untomiig7e) index [Moshe Mishkinsky] 


RAFFALOVICH, ARTHUR GERMANOVICH (1853-1921), 
Russian economist. Born in Odessa, Raffalovich lived in Paris 
where his lucid and pertinent explanations of, and comments 
on, contemporary economic issues such as cartels and other 
commercial agreements, brought him in close contact with 
leading French publications and journalists. He became a 
regular contributor to Le Temps and Le Journal des Débats. 
Having acquired the confidence of the Russian authorities, 
particularly of Prime Minister Witte and Finance Minister 
Kokovtsev, whom he successfully advised on commercial 
and financial affairs, he became the major Russian publicity 
agent in France, and was particularly concerned with press 
relations and their effect on the placement of Russian govern- 
ment bonds in France. His assignment included guidance to 
the Russian authorities on the allocation of advertising in the 
French press. This exposed him to the charge of bribery. After 
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having attacked Bolshevism, Raffalovich became the object of 
relentless charges by L’Humanité, the Communist daily, which 
published his confidential reports to St. Petersburg after their 
release by the Soviet government. Most of these publications, 
however, did not prove conclusively the bribery charge. 


[Joachim O. Ronall] 


RAFFALOVICH, ISAIAH (1870-1956), rabbi and author 
who promoted the development of Brazil’s Jewish community. 
Born in Bogopol, Podolia, Raffalovich was taken in 1882 by his 
parents to Erez Israel. He became interested in Jewish settle- 
ment schemes on both sides of the Jordan and worked for nine 
months at Es-Salt in Transjordan, trying to encourage young 
Jews in Jerusalem to follow his example. Together with M.E. 
Sachs, he published an album of his own photographs, Views 
from Palestine and its Jewish Colonies (1898). Raffalovich left 
for Europe, where he studied in Berlin and London, obtain- 
ing his rabbinical diploma at the Hildesheimer Seminary in 
Berlin. He served congregations in Manchester and Wales and 
the Hope Place Synagogue in Liverpool (1904-24). 

While on a mission to South America in 1923, he was 
invited by the *Jewish Colonization Association (ICA) to go 
to Brazil as its representative, promote immigration to that 
country, and serve as a spiritual guide to the Jewish com- 
munity. In this capacity he toured the country, established 
welfare institutions and improved already existing ones, and 
helped the newly established communities and synagogues. 
Raffalovich appealed to the common heritage of the Ashke- 
nazi and Sephardi immigrants in working for the coordina- 
tion of Jewish life in Brazil, and it was through his personal 
efforts that more than 30 Jewish schools and teachers’ train- 
ing courses were firmly established. His publications include: 
Rudiments of Judaism (1906); Anglo-Hebrew Modern Diction- 
ary (1926); and Our Inheritance (1932), a volume of sermons 
and addresses. He also published in 1927 a Portuguese version 
of Paul *Goodman’s popular short History of the Jews (1911) 
and the first Jewish sermons in Portuguese printed in mod- 
ern times, Rudimentos de judaismo (1926°). In 1935 he retired 
to Erez Israel and five years later was appointed senior Jewish 
chaplain to the British forces in the Middle East. A Hebrew 
edition of his collected sermons (Magelei Yosher) appeared in 
1950 and his autobiography, Ziyyunim ve-Tamrurim, in 1952. 
His brother SAMUEL REFAELI (1867-1927), a numismatist, was 
director of the numismatic department of the Department of 
Antiquities in Palestine (under the British) and left his coin 
collection to the Bezalel Museum. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tidhar, 1 (1947), 216-7; Jc (June 8, 1956); 
G.E. Silverman, in: Niv ha-Midrashiyyah (Spring, 1970), 74-81, Eng. 


section. 
[Godfrey Edmond Silverman] 


RAFI (abbreviation of Heb. Reshimat Poalei Yisrael, “Israel 
Labor List”), founded in 1965 as the result of a split in *Mapai. 
The original split was the outcome of *Ben-Gurion’s political 
fight against Levi *Eshkol over the *Lavon Affair and of the 
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struggle for succession to the leadership between a group of 
younger men, headed by Moshe *Dayan and Shimon *Peres, 
supported by Ben-Gurion, and the party veterans, headed 
by Levi Eshkol and Golda *Meir. At the Mapai convention in 
February 1965, the rebels supported Ben-Gurion’s demand for 
an inquiry into the Lavon Affair and opposed the proposed 
political alignment with Ahdut ha-Avodah. After their defeat 
at the convention, they proposed Ben-Gurion’ return to the 
premiership in place of Eshkol. In July, seven Mapai Knesset 
members (later joined by Dayan) formed a new list, called 
Rafi, which obtained 12% of the votes at the Histradrut elec- 
tions in September and ten Knesset seats in November. 

At its founding convention in May 1966, representing 
23,000 members, Rafi called for electoral reform, self-reliance 
in the field of defense, national health insurance, free second- 
ary education, and modernization of the economy, with par- 
ticular emphasis on the full utilization of science. It became 
part of the parliamentary opposition, especially in defense 
and foreign affairs, sometimes cooperating with *Gahal. In 
May 1967, during the prewar tension and the discussions on 
the appointment of Dayan as minister of defense, Rafi offered 
to return to Mapai bodies, and when the government was re- 
formed after the 1969 elections Peres joined it. The elections 
were also contested by the State (or National) List (Reshimah 
Mamilakhtit), headed by Ben-Gurion, which consisted mainly 
of Rafi supporters and won four seats. In February 1971 (after 
Ben-Gurion’s resignation from the Knesset) it decided to call 
itself Rafi-State List. Negotiations after the *Six-Day War led to 
agreement between Mapai, Rafi, and Ahdut ha-Avodah. When 
the united Israel Labor Party was formed on Jan. 21, 1968, Rafi 
received 21.5 percent of the places on its governing bodies. In 
1973 the State List ran for the Knesset as part of the Likud. 


[Misha Louvish] 


RAGEN, NAOMI (1949- ), author. Born in New York, Ra- 
gen earned a bachelor’s degree in English from Brooklyn Col- 
lege and a master’s in English from the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem. In January 1971 she moved with her husband to 
Israel. The translation of her books into Hebrew made her 
one of Israel's best-loved writers. Blending history, Jewish re- 
ligious themes and their relation to the modern-day world, 
she had six international bestsellers: Jephte’s Daughter (1989); 
Sotah (1992), her first book translated into Hebrew; The Sac- 
rifice of Tamar (1995); Chains Around the Grass (2001); The 
Ghost of Hannah Mendes (2002); and The Covenant. (2004) 
Her play, Women’s Minyan, commissioned by Israel’s National 
Theater, Habimah, premiered in Israel in 2000 and became 
one of Habimah’s longest-running hits. Its American premiere 
in English took place in 2005 at Duke University’s Reynolds 
Theatre. She is an outspoken advocate of gender equality and 
human rights. One of the most influential and widely read 
columnists on the Internet, with thousands of subscribers, 
Ragen served as Israel's delegate to the Council of Europe's 
International Conference on Women’s Rights in September 
2000. Caught along with her family in the Netanyah Pass- 
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over massacre, she used the experience to write passionately 
about the dangers of terror organizations and their support- 
ers, as well as the experience of innocent civilians who find 
themselves on the front lines. A frequent contributor to op- 
ed pages, she was also a columnist for The Jerusalem Post. 
The Israeli government honored her in 2002 for outstanding 


achievement in literature. 
[Stewart Kampel (274 ed.)] 


RAGER, BRACHA (1938- ), Israeli microbiologist. Born 
in Tel Aviv, Rager obtained her M.Sc. in microbiology from 
Tel Aviv University in 1963 and received her Ph.D. from the 
School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, London University, 
London, England in 1973. Between 1973 and 1976, she was a 
postdoctoral research fellow in the Department of Microbi- 
ology and Immunology, Albert Einstein College of Medicine, 
New York, where later she was appointed visiting professor, a 
position she held until 1987. In 1977 she joined the newly es- 
tablished Faculty of Health Sciences, Ben-Gurion University 
of the Negev, and was one of the founders of the department 
of microbiology and immunology, where she was appointed 
full professor in 1997. From 1997 to 2001 she was chief scien- 
tist of the Ministry of Health and from 2005 the president of 
the Israel Society of Microbiology. Rager was a member of 
the Higher Council of Education (maALAG) and served on the 
board of directors of Teva Pharmaceuticals. As an expert in vi- 
rology and immunology, Rager conducted extensive research 
on mechanisms of defense against virus infections and cancer. 
She was a recipient of many prestigious awards and wrote nu- 
merous papers, which were published in professional journals. 
She also published articles on medical research policy and of 
scientific interest in national newspapers and was much in- 
volved in promoting medical research, women’s health, and 
biotechnology. Throughout her professional life, Rager was 
extremely active in community and education projects re- 
lated to the scientific education of the young. She was the 
academic consultant to gifted children and science for youth 
programs at Ben-Gurion University and a board member of 
the Blumfield Science Museum in Jerusalem. She was also a 
member of the board of directors of orT, Israel. Rager was 
co-editor of the science section of the 2°4 edition of the En- 
cyclopedia Judaica and the widow of Itzhack *Rager, the late 
mayor of Beersheba. 


RAGER, (IJO) ITZHACK, (1932-1997), Israeli journalist, 
diplomat, businessman, and mayor. Rager was born in Egypt 
and came to Israel in his infancy in 1932. He was a graduate 
of the David Yellin Teacher's College, the Hebrew University 
(in international affairs), Hunter College (in Soviet studies), 
and the City University of New York Graduate Center (in 
cross-system analysis). After his army service, in 1955, he was 
a bureau chief for the minister of interior, Israel Rokach, and 
in 1958 he joined the Israel Broadcasting Authority (1B) as 
a parliamentary correspondent, later becoming chief news 
editor. In 1962, he was appointed chief European correspon- 
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dent of 1BA in Paris, and upon his return from Paris (1966) 
was appointed secretary general of the Broadcasting Author- 
ity. In 1969 he was chief editor of the Ha-Yom national daily 
newspaper. From 1971 to 1976 he was consul in London and 
New York and in 1980-83 was president of the worldwide 
State of Israel Bonds agency. In 1976 he settled in Beersheba, 
and in 1983 was appointed chairman of the Eilat Development 
Company. After building the first shopping mall in Beersheba 
(1984-89), he was elected mayor of Beersheba. Rager is re- 
membered for numerous achievements during his lifetime. 
As an IDF Officer (colonel, reserve), during the Six-Day War 
he commanded the battalion that liberated *Gush Etzyon and 
was the first to enter the city of Bethlehem. As a counselor in 
London and consul in New York he was an active leader for 
the freedom of Soviet Jews and participated in the creation 
of the “35s” Women’s Campaign for Soviet Jewry. During his 
time as mayor of Beersheba, the city’s population grew by 50 
percent; he attracted industrial investments and revolution- 
ized the educational system. Rager died of cancer in 1997 dur- 


ing his second term as mayor. 
[Bracha Rager (24 ed.)] 


RAGOLER, ABRAHAM BEN SOLOMON (18" century), 
Lithuanian rabbi and preacher, brother of *Elijah b. Solomon 
Zalman Gaon of Vilna. Abraham was born in Vilna, but be- 
cause of the controversy between *Hasidim and Mitnaggedim 
he moved to Ragola and was thereafter called Abraham of 
Ragola or “the Hasid (“righteous one”) of Ragola.” He was ap- 
pointed preacher in Shklov. 

He was the author of the Maalot ha-Torah (1828), a col- 
lection of rabbinic dicta dealing with the virtue of those who 
occupy themselves with the study of Torah. While explaining 
in detail the precepts of Torah study, he stressed that it is not 
sufficient “merely to study the text superficially, but it is also 
essential to carry it out in practice.” He left in manuscript a 
kabbalistic commentary to the tractate Megillah and a com- 
mentary to the Book of Esther. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.J. Fuenn, Kiryah Neemanah (1915), 206; 
S.M. Chones, Toledot ha-Posekim (1929), 53; Yahadut Lita, 1 (1959), 
3553 3 (1967), 24; E. Landau, Toledot u-Mifalot ha-Gra u-Mishpahto, 


in: Minhat Eliyahu (1927). 
[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


RAGOLER, ELIJAH BEN JACOB (1794-1850), Lithuanian 
talmudist. Ragoler was born in Sogindat in the Zamut region. 
His only teacher was his father Jacob, a distinguished scholar 
and wealthy merchant. In his youth Elijah acquired a compre- 
hensive knowledge of the Talmud, the rishonim, and the pose- 
kim - which he regarded as the essential elements of study in 
contrast to the prevalent methods of pilpul and hairsplitting 
unconnected with the definitive halakhah. He was renowned 
throughout Lithuania for his encyclopedic talmudic knowl- 
edge, and his contemporaries said of him that he had gone 
over the whole of the Talmud more than 400 times. He de- 
voted himself to considerable study of the Kabbalah, in which 
he also became renowned. Nevertheless, he refused through- 
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out his life to have any dealings with mystic exercises, despite 
the many appeals for prayers, amulets, etc. made to him by 
scholars and the common people. In his youth he spent some 
months with *Isaac of Volozhiner for the purpose of learning 
Kabbalah from him in accordance with the traditions which 
Isaac had received from *Elijah of Vilna. When, however, he 
lost hope of this he returned home. At that time, his father and 
father-in-law failed in business and Elijah was compelled to 
accept a rabbinical post. He first served as rabbi of the small 
town of Schatt near Keidany. From 1821 to 1824 he was rabbi 
of Ragola (Eiragola) where he gained his main reputation and 
from which he derived his name. From 1824 to 1840 he was 
rabbi of Slobodka and from 1840 until his death rabbi of Ka- 
lisz in Poland. 

In addition to his great reputation as a posek and scholar 
in halakhah and Kabbalah, Elijah was distinguished for his dil- 
igence and application, and for his shrewdness and sincerity. 
During his last years he suffered from ill health as well as from 
the opposition of a group of members of the Kalisz community 
to whom the Lithuanian ways of their rabbi were strange. De- 
spite this he did not hesitate to take a decisive attitude in his 
leadership of the community, and sided with Akiva *Lehren 
of Amsterdam in his violent opposition to the Reform confer- 
ence of Brunswick (1844), organized by A. *Geiger. Ragoler’s 
letter to Lehren differs from the many other letters of contem- 
porary Orthodox rabbis in its exceptionally moderate tone. In 
contrast to them, Elijah held that the weapon of excommuni- 
cation, prohibition of marriage, etc., should not be followed 
because of the grave danger it held for the whole of the Jewish 
community. In his view a sharp and unequivocal dissociation 
from the path of reform, and a warning to the public against 
it were necessary, but not a “war of destruction.” 

Ragoler left many manuscripts in all spheres of Torah 
study. According to the members of his family their number 
exceeded 35. Of these only one has been published: Yad Eliy- 
yahu (1900), pt. 1, 120 responsa and a methodology of the Tal- 
mud in alphabetical order, pt. 11, talmudic novellae. Among his 
pupils were many great Lithuanian talmudists, including Mor- 
decai Eliasberg and Joshua Heshel *Lewin. Many of his novel- 
lae are to be found in the works of other scholars, particularly 
in those of his pupils, including the Ilana de-Hayyei (1860-65) 
of Gershon Tanhum. The Keneset ha-Gedolah, pt. 4 (1892), of 
Isaak *Suwalski cites many of his sayings on prayer. 

Ragoler’s brother, sAMUEL KELMER, was also a renowned 
scholar who went to Erez Israel in the closing years of his life. 
Samuel was the father of Aryeh Leib *Frumkin. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.L. Frumkin, Toledot Eliyyahu (1900); Ur- 
bach (ed.), in: Kovez al Yad, 6 (16) pt. 2 (1966), 535-53. 

[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


RAHAB (Heb. 27), the prostitute (Heb. zonah — see below), 
mentioned in the Book of Joshua as a central figure in Josh- 
ua’ conquest of Jericho (Josh. 2-6). When Joshua sent two of 
his men to Jericho on a reconnaissance mission, they came to 
the house of Rahab and spent the night there (2:1-2). When 
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the king of Jericho learned about the two spies, he sent word 
to Rahab ordering her to surrender them (2:3). However, she 
hid them on the roof under stalks of flax, and declared that 
they had already left (2:4-6). In return for the kindness that 
she had shown them and her promise to keep the entire affair 
confidential, the spies took an oath that she and her family 
would be spared when Joshua conquered the land (2:12-14). 
They further stipulated that when the conquest began, she was 
to gather her entire family into her home and bind a cord of 
crimson thread in the window, which would serve to iden- 
tify her house (2:17-21). This cord of crimson thread was the 
same one which had been used to let the spies down through 
the window when they left Rahab’s house (2:18). Rahab did 
as she was bidden, and so when Joshua did conquer the land, 
she and her entire family were saved (6:22-23, 25). After the 
total destruction of Jericho, it is stated that Rahab and her 
family elected to reside with the Israelites, who accepted her 
into their camp (6:25). 

There are two somewhat conflicting Jewish traditions 
concerning Rahab’s profession and later life among the Isra- 
elites. The first (e.g., Meg. 14b; Ginzberg, Legends, 4 (1954), 
5-8) maintains that she married Joshua after becoming a pros- 
elyte, and became the ancestress of eight prophets and priests 
among whom were the prophet Jeremiah and the prophetess 
Huldah. According to this tradition, the fact that a proselyte 
and former prostitute could achieve such a name for herself 
in the annals of Jewish history proved that repentance can 
work salvation for anyone no matter how great his past sins. 
The second tradition contends that Rahab was not a prosti- 
tute at all but an innkeeper. This tradition (e.g., Rashi on Josh. 
2:1) is based on the Targum’s rendering of zonah as pundekita 
(pundegita), the assumption being that this word means, like 
pundakit (pundagit) in Hebrew, “hostess, innkeeper,’ and the 
derivation of the word zonah (normally “prostitute”) from the 
same stem as mazon (Jit?) “food”). If Rahab had been merely 
an innkeeper, then the shame of considering a former pros- 
titute to be the ancestress of some of Israel’s most important 
figures would cease to be a problem. However, as first noted 
by Kimhi (on Josh. 2:1), the adherents of this theory simply 
misunderstood the Targum, for the Targum to the Prophets 
in various passages also renders zonah by pundegeta, plural 
pundeqayan or pundegdan (e.g., 1 Kings 3:16; Ezek. 23:44), in 
which it cannot possibly have been understood to mean any- 
thing but “prostitute” Therefore, the Targum’s rendering of 
Hebrew “prostitute” with Aramaic “innkeeper” is to be un- 
derstood either as a euphemism or as an intended double en- 
tendre, implying that there is a connection between bars or 
inns and prostitutes. 

[Chayim Cohen] 
In the Aggadah 
Rahab was one of the four most beautiful women in history. 
The mere mention of her name sufficed to excite desire (Meg. 
15a). At the age of ten Rahab became a prostitute. There was 
not a prince or ruler who did not have relations with her. 
Because of this, she was well informed about events outside 
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of Jericho (Zeb. 116b). Rahab became a righteous proselyte 
and married Joshua. She was the ancestress of eight proph- 
ets, among them Jeremiah, who were also priests, and of the 
prophetess Huldah (Meg. 14b). Her conversion is regarded 
as more complete than that of Jethro and Naaman for, unlike 
them, she acknowledged that the God of Israel is the only God 
both in heaven and on earth (Deut. R. 2:26-27). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Kaufmann, Sefer Yehoshua (1959). IN THE 
AGGADAH: Ginzberg, Legends, index. 


RAHABI, EZEKIEL (1694-1771), merchant and commu- 
nity leader in Cochin (*Kochi), India. In 1726, after the death 
of his father, Rahabi was appointed by the Dutch East India 
Company as “chief merchant and agent,” and invested with a 
monopoly of the trade in pepper and other commodities in 
Malabar. He rose to a position of remarkable influence and 
prestige; for almost 50 years he was connected with all the 
company’s major financial transactions in Malabar, and un- 
dertook for it diplomatic assignments to the king of Travan- 
core (1734-42), to the zamorin of Calicut (1751), and to other 
native rulers. 

Rahabi was also an outstanding leader of the Jewish com- 
munity. He purchased land for the Black Jews near Cranganore 
and in 1756 built a synagogue there for ten Jewish families, 
supporting it until it was closed in 1761; improved and em- 
bellished the Parathesi synagogue of the White Jews in Co- 
chin; and imported Hebrew books from Holland. Through 
his efforts to decipher the ancient copperplate inscriptions in 
Cochin, Ezekiel Rahabi also became the historian of his com- 
munity. His letter of 1768 to the Dutch banker Tobias Boas 
remains a major source of information about Cochin Jewry. 
Rahabi’s tombstone is preserved in the courtyard of the Para- 
thesi synagogue. The changed economic and political condi- 
tions in Malabar after the English occupation of Cochin (1795) 
caused the decline of the Rahabi family. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.S. Koder, in: Journal of the Rama Varma 
Archaeological Society, 15 (1949), 1-6; WJ. Fischel, Ha-Yehudim be- 
Hodu (1960), 97-111; idem, in: PAAJR, 30 (1962), 37-59; A. Das Gupta, 
Malabar in Asian Trade (1967), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.B. 
Segal, A History of the Jews of Cochin (1993). 

[Walter Joseph Fischel] 


RAHABI (Raby), NAPHTALI ELIAHU (1863-1951), “white” 
Jewish scholar of Cochin (*Kochi), India. He is the author 
of Divrei Yemei ha-Yehudim be-Cochin (“History of the Jews 
of Cochin’; Sasson Ms. 268), and of Toledot Beit Rahabi be- 
Cochin (“History of the Rahabi Family”), both unpublished. 
He edited Huppat Hatanim (1917), a collection of songs and 
hymns for weddings, etc. Like many Cochin leaders, Rahabi 
had strong Zionist sympathies. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.S. Sassoon, Ohel Dawid, 1 (1932), 3703 2 
(1932), 844, 967; A. Yaari, Ha-Defus ha-Ivri be-Arzot ha-Mizrah, 2 
(1940), 70; WJ. Fischel, Ha-Yehudim be-Hodu (1960), 97-111; idem, 
in: Herzl Yearbook, 4 (1961-62), 309-28. 

[Walter Joseph Fischel] 
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RAHAMIMOFF, RAMI (1937-_), Israeli physiologist. He 
was born in Sofia and immigrated to Israel in 1949. He re- 
ceived his M.D. from the Hebrew University-Hadassah Med- 
ical School (1963) and, after deciding on a research career, 
worked with Sir Bernard *Katz as a British Council Research 
Fellow (1965-66) and lecturer in biophysics (1966-68) in the 
department of biophysics of University College, London. He 
returned to the Hadassah Medical School as a senior lec- 
turer in physiology (1969), where he was appointed profes- 
sor of physiology from 1975, chairman of the division of basic 
medical sciences (1974-81), Jacob Gitlin Professor of Physi- 
ology from 1985, chairman of the department of physiology 
(1986-89), and director of the Bernard Katz Minerva Center 
for Cell Biophysics (1994-2005). Rahamimoff’s research inter- 
ests developed with the undergraduate teaching he received 
from Jonathan Magnes and Joseph Dobkin. It concerns the 
regulation of the chemical transmitters in the nervous system 
which pass information from one nerve cell to another. He and 
his collaborator Fred Dodge developed a theory of coopera- 
tion between factors governing neuro-transmission that has 
been highly influential in progress in this field. Subsequently 
his laboratory has helped to clarify the significance of calcium 
and the functional significance of the fine anatomical details 
involved in neuro-transmission. His findings also have im- 
portant implications for understanding the mechanisms that 
account for many diseases of the nervous system and their 
therapeutic control. Rahamimoff’s teaching distinction was 
recognized by his regular nomination as distinguished uni- 
versity lecturer, the many physiologists he trained, and his 
contributions to many prestigious international courses. He 
also made important contributions to scientific education and 
research as chairman and council member of national and 
international committees concerned with the neuro-sciences 
and physiology in general. He served as dean (1981-85) and 
director of the Center for Medical Education (1985-88) of the 
Hebrew University- Hadassah Medical School (1981-85). From 
2001 he was chief scientist of the Israel Ministry of Health and 
chairman of the committee responsible for the establishment 
of an Israeli Medical Research Council in 2002. His achieve- 
ments were recognized by the award of the 1998 Israel Prize 


in life sciences. 
[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


RAHBAH, AL-, town situated on the W. bank of the Euphra- 
tes, S. of Kirkisiya. Founded in the first third of the ninth cen- 
tury by Malik ibn Taugq, al-Rahbah was named Rahbat Malik 
ibn Tauq to differentiate it from other towns bearing the name 
Al-Rahbah. Onkelos, and after him R. *Saadiah Gaon, identify 
the town with the biblical Rehoboth by the River (Gen. 36:37), 
while the Arab geographer Yaqit reports an ancient tradi- 
tion, according to which Al-Rahbah was founded by Namrtid 
(Nimrod) b. Kush. It was, at any rate, one of the large cities 
on the Euphrates - as confirmed by another Arab geographer, 
al-Mukaddasi, writing at the end of the tenth century - and 
it had a large Jewish community. Obadiah the proselyte was 
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lished in the first issue stated that the journal would deal pri- 
marily with the “problem of existence,’ or the “spoon and 
fork” dilemma (the problem of earning one’s daily bread). M. 
*Winchevsky, who was influenced by Liebermann, assumed 
active editorship and, under various pseudonyms, contributed 
most of the literary material appearing in the journal. The so- 
cialist and positivist tendency in his writings was inspired by 
the radical Russian writers D. Pisaryev and N. Chernyshevsky. 
Winchevsky’s chief assistant, E.W. *Rabinowitz, wrote a series 
of articles for the journal on the “Problem of the Workers in 
the United States.” Other contributors included Isaac Kaminer 
and MLL. Lilienblum. Publication ended after Winchevsky 
was arrested and expelled from Germany because of his po- 
litical views. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Winchevsky, Gezamlte Verk, 9 (1927), 
182-316; Klausner, Sifrut, 6 (19587), 289-301. 


[Gedalyah Elkoshi] 


ASENAPPER (Heb. 15308), Mesopotamian king who de- 
ported several peoples - Babylonians, Elamites, and oth- 
ers — to Samaria, and elsewhere in Palestine-Syria (Ezra 4:10). 
Asenapper is commonly identified with Ashurbanipal, king 
of Assyria (668-c. 627 B.c.E.). Although there is no direct evi- 
dence that Ashurbanipal deported peoples to Palestine-Syria, 
it is plausible that he did - and actually from the very locali- 
ties named in the text, since he crushed a revolt of southern 
Mesopotamia and liquidated the kingdom of Elam, which 
abetted the former. Furthermore, the name Asenapper can 
hardly be reconciled with that of any other king. The distor- 
tion of the name may have taken place with a supposed orig- 
inal Asurbanipal becoming Asurbanipar (/ > r is a common 
phonetic shift), which then was abbreviated to As[ ]nipar, 
either through pronunciation or textual corruption. Some 
such process, if not precisely that one, must have led to the 
form Asenapper. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Streck, Assurbanipal, 1 (Ger., 1916), 
ccclxivff.; B. Meisler (Mazar), in: EM, 1 (1965), 480-1 (incl. bibl.); 
Commentaries to Ezra 4:10. 


[Jeffrey Howard Tigay] 


ASENATH (Heb. nJ0x; meaning in Egyptian, “she belongs to, 
or is the servant of, [the goddess] Neith”), daughter of Poti- 
Phera, the high priest of On (Heliopolis). Asenath, at Pharaoh's 
instance, married Joseph (Gen. 41:45, et al.). She bore Joseph 
two sons, Manasseh and Ephraim, during the seven years of 
plenty (41:50; 46:20). For the rabbinic attitude to Asenath, see 
*Joseph (in aggadah). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Spiegelberg, Aegyptologische Randglossen 
zum Alten Testament (1904), 18-19; J. Vergote, Joseph en Egypte (Fr., 
1959), 148ff.; N.M. Sarna, Understanding Genesis (1966), 221. ADD. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Redford, Egypt, Canaan, and Israel in Ancient 
Times (1992), 424; V. Aptowitzer, in: HUCA, 1 (1924), 239-306. 


[Nahum M. Sarna] 
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ASH (Asch; Heb. ws), abbreviation of various Hebrew words 
and transcriptions, later used as a name in its own right in 
Central and Eastern Europe. (1) Ash was the traditional He- 
brew abbreviation of the city name *Eisenstadt. Meir b. Isaac 
*Eisenstadt is also known as “Maharam Ash’; “Ash” appears 
on a number of old Eisenstadt tombstones. Meir *Eisenstadter 
(Asch) made a pun from the Hebrew meaning of the word 
(WX, “fire”) in the title of his work Imrei Esh (1852) and so did 
Abraham b. Joseph *Ash. (2) “Ash” is also used as an abbre- 
viation for Alt-schul, the “old school” (synagogue) quarter of 
Prague, by Moses b. Hanokh *Altschul in the late 15 century; 
it was later found on tombstones of 1582 to 1727 in the old cem- 
etery of Prague. (3) The Ash family of rabbis (descended from 
Moses b. Joseph of Mezhirech in Poland, who moved to Star- 
gard in Pomerania), believing that their name literally signi- 
fied “ash” (Asche in German), “retranslated” it into Hebrew 
as Efer (Mishpahat Efer), “ash” in Hebrew. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Flesch, in: Juedische Familien-Forschung, 
2, no. 4 (1926), 188; A. Berliner, Zur Familiengeschichte Asch (1913), 153 
S. Hock, Die Familien Prags (1892), 16-19; B. Wachstein, Die Grabin- 
schriften des alten Judenfriedhofs in Eisenstadt (1922), 660. 


ASH, family which during the 18 and 19" centuries produced 
a number of distinguished rabbis, both in Poland and in Ger- 
many. These included: 

(1) ABRAHAM ASH (18" century), rabbi and author who 
was born in Posen and became rabbi at Celle. He wrote Torah 
Kullah (Berlin, 1796), which comprises (a) Yoreh Deah, a com- 
pendium of ethical essays based on the natural sciences; (b) 
Yavin Shemuah, statements from the Talmud and halakhic 
authorities opposing early burials; and (c) Herev la-Shem - 
against Solomon *Pappenheim and in favor of delaying the 
interment of the dead. He proposed that “the very earliest rab- 
binic regulations” be reintroduced, that sepulchral chambers 
be built in every cemetery, where the deceased be placed and 
left for three days so that there can be no doubt of death. 

(2) Abraham Joseph *Ash (1813-1888), rabbi and hal- 
akhic authority. Born at Siemiaticze, in the district of Grodno, 
he immigrated to New York in 1852 and was among the early 
founders of what came to be known as the Bet ha-Midrash ha- 
Gadol, where he was rabbi from 1860 until his death (except 
for intervals when he tried unsuccessfully to engage in busi- 
ness). He was regarded as an authority and rabbis in Europe 
paid special attention to him in religious matters. Ash was 
responsible for several new features relating to a get (“bill of 
divorce”): its text, the procedure of mailing it, its distinguish- 
ing marks, and the accepted spelling of American personal 
and place names. He was involved in halakhic controversies 
with Jacob *Ettlinger of Altona (Binyan Ziyyon, no. 63, dated 
1858) and Isaac Elhanan *Spektor of Kovno. He wrote a pro- 
test against attempts of Reform rabbis to deliver sermons in 
Orthodox synagogues (1886). 

(3) ABRAHAM BEN JOSEPH ASH (late 18'*—early 19'* cen- 
tury), rabbi and author. Born in Posen, he was rabbi at Zell, 
near Wuerzburg, in the bet midrash of Isaac Rans. He wrote 
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RAHBAR, SAMUEL 


in this town at the beginning of the 12" century. *Benjamin 
of Tudela, the 12'*-century traveler, found a Jewish commu- 
nity of 2,000 there. In a letter (iggeret) written by R. *Samuel 
b. Ali, head of the *Baghdad academy, in 1191, Al-Rahbah 
heads the list of the communities of northern *Babylonia 
and *Syria. There were also *Karaites living in the town, as is 
known from a list appearing at the end of a manuscript of Ja- 
pheth b. Ali’s commentary on Numbers, dedicated by Moses 
b. Japheth al-Rahbi to the Karaite community in *Jerusalem. 
By the 14"" century the ancient town had been destroyed and 
its site had been moved further to the west. At the time that 
the town was included within the *Mamluk kingdom, Jews 
still lived there, as may be inferred from an inscription found 
in the synagogue of Tadef (a village near *Aleppo), dating ap- 
parently from about 1400, which mentions the name “Oba- 
diah b. Moses ... b. Abraham al-Rahbi” During Ottoman rule 
Jews from al-Rahbah moved to *India, and some of them (e.g., 
a prominent family that lived in Cochin in the 18" century), 
bore the name of their ancient home. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yaqit, Mujam al-Buldan s.v.; J. Obermeyer, 
Die Landschaft Babylonien (1929), 36f; Mann, Texts, 2 (1935), 28f; Ash- 
tor, Toledot, 1 (1944), 278; 2 (1951), 120; S.D. Goitein, in: Jys, 4 (1953), 
83; A. Ben-Jacob, Yehudei Bavel (1965), 56. 


[Eliyahu Ashtor] 


RAHBAR, SAMUEL (1929- ), Iranian immunologist. Rah- 
bar was born in Hamadan, Iran, and studied medicine at the 
University of Teheran, obtaining his doctorate in 1953. After 
doing hemoglobin research at the Albert Einstein College of 
Medicine, New York, he was appointed professor of immu- 
nology at the University of Teheran. In 1963, he established 
the university's Abnormal Hemoglobin Research Laboratory 
of which he became the director; a number of new abnormal 
hemoglobins were discovered there. In addition to numerous 
contributions on the subject in international scientific jour- 
nals, Rahbar published Principles of Molecular Biology (Per- 
sian, 1972). His most important achievement is the discovery 
of HbAic in diabetic patients, which was published in 1968. 
HbAic became one of the most important biochemical values 
to be measured in diabetic patients, its measurement being a 
major contribution to the quality of care of diabetic patients. 
At the beginning of the Islamic Revolution, he was fired from 
the University of Tehran and immigrated to U.S. As a profes- 
sor of diabetes at the City of Hope National Medical Center 
in Duarte, California, he worked on the development of “in- 
hibitors of glycation,” compounds that may prevent diabetic 
complications in the kidneys, eyes, and nervous system. 


RAHEL (pseudonym of Rahel Bluwstein, 1890-1931), Hebrew 
poet in Erez Israel. Rahel was born in Saratov, on the Volga 
in northern Russia, and raised in Poltava. She began writing 
poetry in Russian at the age of 15 and also studied painting. 
In 1909 she emigrated to Erez Israel, settling in Rehovot. She 
abandoned her native Russian idiom and learned Hebrew. 
Under the influence of the pioneer Zionist Hannah Maisel 
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(Shohat) she became a pioneer and was one of the first trainees 
at the young women’s training farm at Kinneret. At Kinneret 
she met Aaron David *Gordon, the philosopher of Zionist 
agrarianism, and to him she dedicated her first Hebrew poem, 
“Halokh Nefesh” (“Mood”), in Ha-Shiloah, 37 (1920). Having 
decided on an agricultural life, she studied agronomy at the 
University of Toulouse (1913). Unable to return to Erez Israel 
because of World War 1, she went to Russia, where she taught 
Jewish refugee children. After the war she settled in Deganyah. 
However, having contracted tuberculosis during the war, she 
soon became too ill for farm life and had to spend the rest of 
her life in hospitals and sanatoria. 

Rahel is among the first modern Hebrew poets who 
wrote in a conversational style. Her knowledge of Hebrew was 
drawn from both the developing spoken idiom and the Bible. 
She was also influenced by the conversational school which 
then prevailed in Russian poetry (Blok, Akhmatova, and Yes- 
enin). Her poems are characterized by a clear, uncomplicated 
lyrical line and a musicality, then rare in Hebrew poetry. In- 
variably short, her poems are elegiac and nostalgic in tone, 
many of them reflecting the pessimism of a young writer on 
the brink of death. These qualities made her writings very pop- 
ular with younger Hebrew readers and with the general public. 
Many of the poems, including the widely sung “Kinneret,’ have 
been put to music. Rahel also translated Russian, Yiddish, and 
French poetry and wrote occasional pieces of criticism. Two 
volumes of her verse appeared in her lifetime: Safiah (“After- 
growth,’ 1927), Mi-Neged (“From Opposite,’ 1930), and one 
posthumously, Nevo (1932). These were collected in Shirat 
Rahel (“The Poetry of Rahel,? 1935), the eighth edition (1961) 
of which also contains her other works as well as a biography 
by Bracha *Habas and a bibliography of her poems and their 
translations. Uri Milstein edited a collection of Rahel’s poems, 
letters, and articles with a biographical essay (1985) and Z. 
Yafit published all of her poems accompanied by a biographi- 
cal note (2000). An unknown short play written in Deganyah 
1919/1920, in which Rahel depicts with a grain of irony the 
life of the pioneers and the gap between ideals and daily life, 
was discovered by Dana Olmert and published in the literary 
supplement of Haaretz (November 19, 2004). Rahel’s poems 
have been translated into many languages and information is 
available at the 1rHL website at www.ithl org. il. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kressel, Leksikon, 1 (1965), 243-4; R. Wal- 
lenrod, Literature of Modern Israel (1956), 54-59; Goell, Bibliography, 
for list of her poetry translated into English. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
R. Kritz, Al Shirat Rahel (1969; 1987); idem, Shirei Rahel, Shirat Rahel 
(with biographical notes and bibliography, 2003); A. Bar, Ha-Me- 
shoreret mi-Kinneret: Sippurah shel Rahel (1993); M. Zur, “Rahel; in: Y. 
Bartal and Z. Zahor (eds.), Ha-Aliyah ha-Sheniyah, 3 (1998) 336-46; E. 
Zadik, Aliyah la-Regel le-Kever Rahel ha-Meshoreret: Semalim ve-Dat 
Ezrahit ba-Hevrah ha-Yisraelit (2000); R. Lapidus, “Between ‘Reeds’ 
and ‘New Growths’: On the Influence of Anna Akhmatova on the Po- 
etry of Rahel, in: Trumah, 13 (2003), 227-37; Y. Peles, “Kol Mah she- 
Razita la-Daat al Lev Korea, Einayim Meshavot vi-Ydei Gaagw’im; 
in: Haaretz (June 25, 2004). 

[Ezra Spicehandler] 
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RAHV, PHILIP (1908-1973), U.S. editor and critic. Born in 
Russia and named Ivan Greenberg, Rahv (literally, teacher) 
came to the United States after living in Palestine. One of the 
founders of the Partisan Review, Rahv helped to turn the mag- 
azine into an anti-Stalinist organ. He was also known for his 
helping other writers find their audience. His later magazine 
was called Modern Occasions. His critical works include Image 
and Idea (1949), Literature in America (1957), and Myth and 
the Powerhouse (1965). His Literature and the Sixth Sense was 
published in 1969. Of note is his Essays on Literature and Pol- 
itics, 1932-1972, edited by Arabel Porter and Andrew Dvosin 
(1978). He also edited anthologies of U.S., British, and Russian 
fiction. During the 1940s Rahv did much to revive interest in 
the works of Henry James. 


RAILROADS. Jewish financiers played a considerable role 
in the construction of railroads in France and in Central and 
Eastern Europe from the 1830s until the beginning of the 
20 century. These Jewish financiers were the only inves- 
tors — besides the British - among the private bankers domi- 
nant in Europe until the second half of the 19‘ century (see 
also *Banking) who were prepared to risk their capital in the 
pioneer stage of railroad construction. In the second half of 
the 19» century, when large banking joint-stock firms sprang 
up and expanded, private banks were increasingly pressed 
into the background, and the share of private Jewish capital 
in railroad investment diminished accordingly. In the major- 
ity of European countries this tendency became linked to na- 
tionalization of the railroads when financial crises occurred 
in private railroad companies. The nationalization of Prussian 
railroads was organized on the financial side by Bismarck’s 
adviser Gerson von *Bleichroeder. In the 19'*-century era of 
“railroad fever” former *court Jews who had become private 
bankers with considerable funds took part in furthering the 
industrial revolution through their investments in railroad 
construction. 

The *Rothschilds were urged by Nathan Mayer Roth- 
schild soon after the opening of the first successful railroad 
in England (1825) to invest money on the continent in rail- 
road construction. Salomon Rothschild of Vienna sent Pro- 
fessor F.X. Riepel from the Vienna Institute of Technology to 
England to study the new means of transportation with Roth- 
schild’s secretary, Leopold von Wertheimstein. Subsequently 
they proposed the construction (1829) of a first line to run 
straight through the Hapsburg Empire, connecting Vienna 
with Galicia and Trieste. The July Revolution postponed the 
execution of Rothschild’s plans. It was only in 1836, after over- 
coming many obstacles (especially the rivalry of the Viennese 
banking houses of *Arnstein and *Eskeles) that he began con- 
struction of the northern line from Vienna to Bochnia, in 
Galicia. The railroad was only completed in 1858. The house 
of Rothschild sold the shares on the stock market mainly to 
small investors. 

James Rothschild of Paris was encouraged to construct 
the local line between Paris and St. Germain (opened in 1837) 
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by Emile *Pereire. Emile Pereire and his brother Isaac viewed 
the railroad as the salvation of the future, producing work for 
the masses, connecting nations, and conducive to world wel- 
fare and peace. The two brothers could later boast that through 
their efforts more than 6,000 miles (10,000 km.) of railroads 
had come into existence. In the 1840s they were the rivals of 
the Rothschilds in this field. 

After the success of the Paris-St. Germain line, James 
Rothschild and the *Fould brothers (apostate Jews), were ea- 
ger to receive the concession for the Paris- Versailles line. The 
government eventually approved two plans, so that Roth- 
schild constructed his line on the left bank of the River Seine 
and the Foulds on the right bank. In 1839 the railroad was 
opened, and in 1840 the two companies merged. This did not 
diminish the rivalry between them and the Pereire brothers. 
James Rothschild also succeeded in obtaining the concession 
for the construction of a northern line connecting Paris with 
England and the industries of northern France. The financial 
means of the Rothschilds were thereby severely strained, but 
the line was at last opened in 1846. 

Nathan Mayer Rothschild and his sons helped finance 
the state-constructed railroad network in Belgium in the years 
1834 to 1843. The Antwerp-Ghent line was built by the first pri- 
vate railway company in Belgium formed by Leopold *Koe- 
nigswarter. The Rothschilds were the chief financiers of the 
world-spanning railroad politics of Leopold 1. They also raised 
funds for building railroads in Italy, Spain, and Brazil. 

The Pereire brothers were second only to the Rothschilds 
in the first stage of railroad network development on the con- 
tinent until 1869. The first half of their organizational activity 
was spent on a substantial part of the French railroad network. 
While the Rothschilds constructed the “northern” line in the 
1840s, the Pereires were responsible for the “southern” one. 
The 1848 revolution plunged the railroads into a severe crisis 
(the “southern” line, managed by Isaac Pereire, was also finan- 
cially ruined). The Pereire brothers wished to overcome this 
crisis by diverting to plans for a “railroad bank,’ a bank that 
would solve all the current financial difficulties of the French 
economy. The Crédit Mobilier (1852) also was intended not 
only to finance railroad construction but also heavy industry. 
Pereire introduced a new type of railroad security, the 500- 
franc capital bond (obligation), paying 15 francs annual inter- 
est and issued at whatever the market would bring, generally 
between 300 and 400 francs. With interest guaranteed by the 
state these bonds were ideally suited to the investor of moder- 
ate means. They quickly replaced other types of railroad bor- 
rowing and greatly facilitated railroad finance. 

In the first years of its establishment the Crédit Mobilier 
financed (through advance payments and increased circula- 
tion of bonds) the “southern” line, the “grand central,’ the 
French “eastern” line, and many others in their first years. 
Through its contribution the railroad network expanded from 
2,000 miles (3,600 km.) in 1852 to 11,000 miles (18,000 km.) in 
1870. The Pereire brothers did not neglect to finance railroad 
construction and industrial ventures abroad. They contrib- 
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uted to the predominance of French finance in the develop- 
ment of foreign railroads in the post-1850 decade: in Austria, 
where there was fierce competition between the Pereires and 
the Rothschilds, the Pereires founded the important Austrian 
State-Railroad Company, in conjunction with Sina, Arnstein, 
and Eskeles, while the Rothschilds were successful in buy- 
ing the Lombard-Venetian and the Central Italian Railway 
(1856). In Spain there was lively rivalry between the Roth- 
schilds, Pereires, and Jules Isaac *Mirés; and in Hungary they 
built the “Franz-Joseph” line (1857). The Crédit Mobilier also 
financed Swiss railroads. 

The importance of railroads was grasped in Russia only 
after its defeat in the Crimean War. The Grande Société des 
Chemins de fer Russes (1857) had, besides the Pereires, other 
Jewish bankers as founders: Alexander *Stieglitz of St. Peters- 
burg, S.A. Fraenkel of Warsaw, and the *Mendelssohns of Ber- 
lin. An important figure in Russian railroad construction in 
the 1860s and 1870s was Samuel *Polyakov. He built railroads 
of supreme importance for the Russian grain export trade, and 
also wrote on the political aspect of railroad construction. He 
and other Jewish entrepreneurs succeeded in attracting foreign 
capital (Leopold *Kronenberg, J.J. Sack, Gerson von Bleichroe- 
der, Sulzbach Brothers, etc.) without which their plans would 
have been unattainable. Railroad construction by Jewish bank- 
ers in Russia created employment for numbers of Jews, who 
filled technical and administrative posts. The advent of the 
railroad brought many changes in Jewish economic and so- 
cial life, described, for instance, in the poem Shenei Yosef ben 
Shimon of J.L. *Gordon. 

Bethel Henry *Strousberg started by working for English 
firms, and when he had accumulated enough capital, founded 
railway companies in Prussia and later in Hungary. He also 
acquired locomotive factories and rolling mills for rails, and 
subsequently coal mines. A careless venture into Romanian 
railroad construction ruined his enterprise. His bankruptcy 
influenced public opinion in favor of nationalization of rail- 
road lines in Germany. It also revealed malpractices and 
bribery, which were given a prominent place in antisemitic 
propaganda. 

Jewish bankers were large-scale investors in railroad con- 
struction outside Europe. Baron Maurice de *Hirsch bought, 
in 1869, the concession for railroad building in Turkey from 
the bankrupt International Land Credit Company. His con- 
nection by marriage with the Jewish banking enterprise 
Bischoffsheim and Goldschmidt aided him initially. In 1869 
he began the first stage of extending the Austro-Hungarian 
lines southward. However, before beginning construction on 
the Oriental Railroad, he took steps to secure financial back- 
ing, and chose a new type of 3% government loan. “Turkish 
lottery bonds,’ which attracted small investors in France and 
Germany, were offered on the general market. Hirsch con- 
cluded his project in 1888. 

At first Jewish financiers, mainly of German origin, acted 
as intermediaries between foreign finance and the United 
States. When the Civil War broke out in 1861, railway bonds, 
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mainly distributed by Jewish bankers in Europe, served as 
a means of payment for munitions bought in Europe. The 
Speyer, Stern, and *Seligman New York banking houses all 
dealt in railway shares. A leading personality in late 19 and 
early 20" century American financing was Jacob H. *Schiff. 
In 1875 he became a member of the banking firm of Kuhn, 
Loeb & Company (a firm long engaged in railroad financing) 
which he eventually dominated. In 1897 he reorganized the 
Union Pacific Railroad, which was described in the period 
as being “battered, bankrupt and decrepit.” According to fi- 
nancial authorities the Harriman-Schiff railway combination 
became the most powerful and most successful that America 
had ever known. Schiff was one of the first supporters and as- 
sociates of James Hill, who, by building the Great Northern 
Railway, virtually became the founder of a vast empire in the 
northwest. His firm aided other railroads by financial opera- 
tions until the end of World War 1. Schlesinger-Trier in Ber- 
lin, together with other Jewish banks, imported the shares of 
the Canadian Pacific railroad and offered them on the Berlin 
stock market. 

A position similar to that of Schiff in financing rail- 
way companies in the United States was held by Sir Ernest 
*Cassel in England. He had a share in developing Swedish, 
American, and Mexican railway companies. The Vickers and 
Central London Railway Company was connected with his 
name. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Grunwald, in: YLBI, 12 (1967), 163-212; 
14 (1969), 119-61; idem, Tuerkenhirsch (1966); R.E. Cameron, France 
and the Economic Development of Europe, 1880-1914 (1961); E.C. 
Corti, Rise of the House of Rothschild (1928); idem, Reign of the House 
of Rothschild (1928); PH. Emden, Money Powers of Europe (1937); J. 
Plenge, Gruendung und Geschichte des Crédit Mobilier (1903); AJYB, 
23 (1921). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.M. Landau, The Hejaz Railway 


and the Muslim Pilgrimage (1971). 
[Michael Graetz] 


RAIN (Heb. 013, 1079). The large number of quotations refer- 
ring to rain in the biblical and talmudic sources may be attrib- 
uted to the fact that rain is the most important climatic ele- 
ment for the agriculture of Israel, particularly in non-irrigated 
areas. In comparing these quotations with modern knowledge 
of rainfall in Israel it is evident that although part of the quo- 
tations are in the realm of folklore, many of them are valid 
and correspond to contemporarily measured data, although 
the descriptions of rain in the Bible and talmudic literature 
are mainly qualitative. This correspondence not only shows 
the keen observations of weather phenomena made in ancient 
times, but also indicates that during the last 3,000 years there 
were fluctuations but not fundamental changes in the climate 
of Israel. The importance of a normal rainfall regime, i-e., an 
appropriate seasonal distribution of rainfall, for the success of 
agricultural crops is clearly stated in the Bible on several oc- 
casions (Lev. 26:4; Deut. 28:12; Ezek. 34:26), sometimes with 
special emphasis on the first and last rains of the season (the 
yoreh and the malkosh) whose importance for agriculture is 
particularly great (Deut. 11:14; Jer. 5:24). The local nature of 
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Map 1. Average annual rainfall, amounts in mm. (1921-1950). 


rainfall, expressed in Erez Israel particularly at the begin- 
ning and end of the rainfall season, is also mentioned (Amos 
4:7; cf. Taan. 6b). An impressive description of the results of 
droughts is available in Jeremiah 14:1-6. Late and strong rains 
at the beginning of June are as rare and notable nowadays as 
they were at the time of Samuel (1 Sam. 12:16-18). Similarly, 
three consecutive drought years in the region of Samaria are 
as rare and notable in the last 50 years of rainfall measure- 
ments (1931/32, 1932/33, and 1933/34) as they were at the time 
of Elijah and Ahab (1 Kings 18:1). 


In the Talmud and Midrashim 

Rain is referred to on many occasions in the Talmud and mi- 
drashic literature, particularly in tractate Taanit (Mishnah, 
Tosefta, and the Babylonian and Jerusalem Talmuds). In the 
Mishnah there is a quantitative definition of drought (Taan, 
3:1). The following references are examples of keen observa- 
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Map 2. Interannual variability of rainfall amount, as a percentage of the 
average for the period 1921/22-1950/51. 


tions of weather phenomena: R. Eleazar b. Perata paid atten- 
tion to the variations from year to year in both amounts and 
times of rain occurrence (Taan. 19b). R. Johanan and R. Papa 
determined that thin clouds under thick clouds are a sign of 
rainfall (ibid. 9b); the ragged fragments of low clouds, known 
as scud (nautical term) or stratus fractus (meteorological 
term), often moving rapidly below rain clouds, indicate rainy 
weather (which is also the case today). On the same page in 
the Babylonian Talmud a weather forecast is given by R. Ulla, 
using the above-mentioned sign. Even a forecast for the rain- 
fall of a whole year is given in the Jerusalem Talmud (Taan. 
2:1, 65b). The dates of the beginning and end of the rainfall 
season in Israel also fit modern conditions (Taan. 1:1; Ned. 8:5; 
see also Yal., Num. 29). As for rain intensities, there are various 
expressions for slight, moderate, and heavy rains in the Bible 
(e.g., 1 Kings 18:45; Ezek. 13:11; 34:26; Ps. 68:10; Prov. 28:3; for 
the Mishnah see Taan. 3). 
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In Contemporary Israel 

Israel is situated on the boundary of two different climatic re- 
gions: its northern half belongs to the southern part of a region 
having the so-called “Mediterranean” type of climate, whose 
main feature is that the greatest part of the annual rainfall oc- 
curs during the moderately cold winter months, while in the 
warm summer practically no rain falls; the southern half of 
Israel, the Negev, is situated on the northern boundary of a 
hot desert. Like every country with a Mediterranean climate 
Israel also lies near the limit of the cyclonic rains. Most of 
the rain-bearing cold lows (barometric depressions) arriving 
or forming in the eastern Mediterranean during the rainfall 
season are situated in the northeastern part of this sea (the 
“Cyprus Low”). Such a depression in the lower layers of the 
atmosphere is generally associated with a cold barometric 
trough in the higher layers (upper trough). The great major- 
ity of rainfall in Israel is due to this combination, even in the 
southern Negev - which is far away from the center of the 
Cyprus Low. Rains usually fall in Israel when cold air masses 
arrive mainly from Russia, the Balkans, or Turkey. These air 
masses are cold and dry, but in passing over the relatively 
much warmer waters of the Mediterranean they are heated 
in their lower layers, absorb much moisture, and reach Israel 
in a state of marked instability. Then, the land areas of Israel 
serve as a “trigger” to induce rainfall. 


REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF RAINFALL. For the areal dis- 
tribution of rainfall over Israel four rules can be stated: 

(1) rainfall decreases with increasing distance from the 
sea, i.e., from west to east (continental effect); 

(2) rainfall increases with increasing elevation (oro- 
graphic effect); 

(3) rainfall depends on exposure: of two localities at the 
same elevation, other conditions being equal, the windward 
slope facing ascending air (anabatic effect) receives more 
rainfall than the leeward slope with descending air (kata- 
batic effect); 

(4) rainfall decreases from north to south, i.e., with in- 
creasing distance from the Cyprus Low and decreasing dis- 
tance from the planetary desert. 

A good example for the first rule is the Valley of Jez- 
reel where the average annual rainfall decreases gradually 
from west to east (650 mm.—400 mm.), and for the fourth 
rule —- the Coastal Plain (650 mm.—200 mm., north to south). 
In each of these regions there are no significant differences 
in elevation. The second and third rules are clearly demon- 
strated on the Carmel range (600 mm.—850 mm.), where the 
isolines of rainfall (isohyets) are somewhat similar to those 
of elevation (isohypses), demonstrating the importance of 
the height factor. The same applies to two other compact 
and continuous ranges, namely, Upper Galilee, which is the 
highest and most northerly region in Israel and therefore 
the rainiest one (600 mm.-1000 mm.), and the Judean Hills 
(450 mm.-7oo mm.); whereas the Samarian Hills and those 
of Lower Galilee are broken up and scattered, so that their 
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isohyets do not take a markedly topographic course. The Sa- 
marian Hills, which generally become higher from north to 
south, demonstrate the prevalence of height over latitude 
when the latter factor is opposed to the former: this is the only 
region in Israel where rainfall increases from north to south 
(500 mm.-7oo mm.). In the Jordan Rift Valley, on the other 
hand, the combined influence of southward progress and fall- 
ing elevation is seen in the rapid decrease of the average an- 
nual rainfall from 570 mm. in the northern part of the Huleh 
Area to 90 mm. at the northern edge of the Dead Sea. Further 
south, the Arabah between the Dead Sea and the Gulf of Eilat, 
forming the eastern border of the Negev, is the driest region 
in the country (25 mm.-50 mm.). Even the highest hills of the 
Negev do not enjoy 100 mm. while the northwestern Negev 
receives 200 mm. as an annual average. 


SEASONAL DISTRIBUTION OR REGIMEN OF RAINFALL. In 
effect rains fall in Israel only during the period October 
through May, which is called “the rainfall season.” The three 
central rainy months - the “winter” of the temperate climates, 
December, January, and February - contribute two-thirds to 
three-quarters of the annual rainfall in most regions of the 
country. The remaining 30% is distributed among the first and 
last months of the rainfall season: the “autumn” months Oc- 
tober and November and the “spring” months March, April, 
and May, although in the Coastal Plain the percentage of rain- 
fall in autumn is greater than in the hill region, while in the 
hills and other regions of the interior the percentage of spring 
rains is larger than near the coast. In addition to this west-east 
variation of the rainfall regime there is a north-south varia- 
tion: while the northern half of the country has a Mediter- 
ranean rainfall regime with the characteristic steep increase 
from the beginning of the season toward the peak month and 
a rapid decrease from then to the end of the season, no specific 
month can be singled out in the central and southern Negev 
as having a marked maximum, and the curve typical for the 
Mediterranean regime becomes ill-defined. All the preced- 
ing facts are true with respect to a normal rainfall regime, 
ie., a seasonal distribution of rainfall in which each month 
receives its average value. But in fact there are large variations 
from year to year in the seasonal rainfall, and particularly in 
its monthly distribution, so that it is difficult to find a season 
in which each of its months has even approximately received 
its average amount. 


VARIABILITY OF RAINFALL. There are several statistical 
methods for measuring quantitatively the variations of an- 
nual rainfall from year to year. One measure, called Rela- 
tive Variability, is defined as the percentage ratio between the 
mean deviation of individual annual totals from their average 
and the average; another measure, Relative Interannual Vari- 
ability, relates, in percent, the mean value of absolute differ- 
ences between successive annual totals to the average. The val- 
ues of each of these measures of variability are relatively low 
(20%-26% RV; 25%-37% RIV) in regions with much rainfall 
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(the hill region and Coastal Plain) and higher (2 27% RV; = 38% 
RIV) in regions with less rainfall (the Jordan Valley and Negev). 
This property is of important consequence to non-irrigated ar- 
eas in the eastern and southern parts of Israel in drought years. 
For charts, tables, and further details see bibliography. 

See *Rain, Prayer for; *Israel, Land of (Climate). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Ashbel, in: Aklim Erez Yisrael la-Azoreha 
(1951); idem, in: Leksikon Mikra’i, 1 (1965), 94-103; N. Shalem, in: Des- 
ert Research... (1953), 153-64; N. Rosenan, in: IEJ, 5 (1955), 137-53; 
idem, in: UNESCO (ed.), Symposium on Changes of Climate... (1963), 
67-73; idem, in: Atlas of Israel (1970), sheet 1v/2; J. Katsnelson, in: 
Archiv fuer Meteorologie, Geophysik und Bioklimatologie, 13 (1963/65), 
163-72; idem, in: Ha-Enziklopedyah le-Hakla‘ut, 1 (1966), 27-62; idem, 
in: Gishmei Erez Yisrael ke-Gorem Yesod be-Meshek ha-Mayim shel 


ha-Arez (1968/69). 
oe i [Jacob Katsnelson] 


RAIN, PRAYER FOR (Heb. 043 n?5n, Tefillat Geshem (Ash- 
kenazi); OWan pin, Tikkun ha-Geshem (Sephardi)), prayers of- 
fered on various occasions, in which God is acknowledged as 
the power causing rain and the change of seasons, and which 
contain petitions for the fertility of the fields and for preser- 
vation from famine. 

The principal prayer for rain is recited during the Musaf 
service on the eighth day of Sukkot (*Shemini Azeret) as part 
of the second benediction in the reader's repetition of the 
*Amidah (Ashkenazi tradition). The Sephardim recite it before 
the Additional Service. The piyyutim of which this prayer is 
composed vary according to the different rites. Those in the 
Ashkenazi rite are by Eliezer *Kallir; the last of the six piyyutim 
invokes the remembrance of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, 
Aaron, and the Twelve Tribes, and culminates in the invoca- 
tion: “In their merit favor us with abundant water (rain)... 
For a blessing and not for a curse, for life and not for death, 
for plenty and not for famine. Amen.” From this service on 
Shemini Azeret until that of the first day of Passover when the 
prayer for *dew is said, the sentence mashiv ha-ruah u-morid 
ha-geshem (“cause the wind to blow and the rain to fall”) is in- 
cluded in every Amidah prayer at the beginning of the second 
benediction (Sh. Ar, oH 114). This insertion is called by the 
Mishnah (Ta/an. 1:1) gevurot (meaning “the Powers of God”). 
In traditional synagogues following the customs of Eastern 
Europe the hazzan officiates in the *kitel at the Musaf service 
when the prayer for rain is read as on the Day of Atonement, 
and recites the Kaddish before the Musaf service to a solemn 
melody. In Israel, the Tefillat Geshem is recited after the Torah 
scrolls have been returned to the ark and before the Musaf 
service so as to avoid an “interruption” in the statutory Ami- 
dah; however, the hasidic rite in Israel recites it in the reader’s 
repetition of the Amidah. The Tefillat Geshem (like the prayer 
for dew) is part of the service in all Jewish rituals including 
the *Conservative and *Reform where it appears in a short- 
ened version. 

Another prayer for rain is the petition (sheelah) “and give 
dew and rain for a blessing” (ve-ten tal u-matar li-verakhah; 
in the Sephardi rite this is a different and longer petition) in- 
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serted in the ninth benediction of the *Amidah for weekdays. 
This petition is recited only from a date two weeks or more 
after the Tefillat Geshem on Shemini Azeret because the pil- 
grims in Temple times had to return from Jerusalem to their 
homes and traveling during a rainy season would have caused 
them hardship. Thus, in Erez Israel the insertion is made from 
the evening prayer of the seventh of Heshvan (Taan. 1:3; Taan. 
4b); elsewhere, from the 60" day after the autumnal equinox, 
that is, from the fifth or sixth of December. This petition for 
rain appears in the ninth benediction (the “Blessing of the 
Years”), rather than in the second benediction of the Amidah, 
because the first three benedictions of the Amidah should con- 
tain the praise of God only and no petitions. 

Prayers for rain are among the earliest liturgical texts 
and withholding of rain is regarded in the Bible as a punish- 
ment from God (cf. Deut. 11:11-17; 1 Kings 17:1). In the time 
of the Second Temple, the high priest recited a special prayer 
for rain on the *Day of Atonement (Yoma 53b) based upon 
Solomon’s prayer (1 Kings 8:35-36; 11 Chron. 7-13). During pe- 
riods of drought, special prayers and supplications combined 
with fasting (see Fast *Days) were ordained (Taan. 1:4-3:9). 
These prayers entered the liturgy as it evolved in the time of 
the Mishnah and thereafter. 

The dates for the special fasts and prayers for rain were 
fixed by the rabbis with a view to the climate and agricultural 
needs of Palestine; later rabbinic authorities decreed that 
wherever rain is beneficial during the summer, appropriate 
prayers for rain may be inserted, even during this season, in 
the 16 benediction of the Amidah, Shomea Tefillah (Taan. 
14b; Maim. Yad, Tefillah, 2:17; Sh. Ar., OH 117:2). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Elbogen, Gottesdienst, 44-45, 214-5; Da- 
vidson, Ozar, 1 (1924), 322 (no. 7091), 324 (no. 7128), 337 (no. 7419); 
2 (1929), 209 (no. 91), 418 (no. 3466); 3 (1930), 528 (no. 267); Union 
Prayer Book, 1 (19277), 268-9 (Reform); Silverman, Prayer, 210-1 
(Conservative); E. Levy, Yesodot ha-Tefillah (19527), 161-2; ET, 5 
(1953), 65-79. 


RAINBOW, “bow” (Heb. nv), “in the cloud” (Gen. 9:13-14, 
16; Ezek. 1:28). In the sequel to the Flood Story (Gen. 9:8-17) 
God sets His bow in the clouds as a sign to the people and as 
a reminder to Himself that no deluge shall again destroy the 
earth. According to the rabbis this rainbow was created dur- 
ing the eve of the Sabbath of Creation at twilight (Pes. 54a). 
Nahmanides similarly explained that the rainbow had existed 
previously but was now designated to serve as this symbol (to 
Gen. 9:12). However, Ibn Ezra held that the bow was first cre- 
ated by God after the Flood (to Gen. 9:13). The bow symbol- 
ized that God s wrath had ceased since the end of the bow 
pointed downward just as the warrior lowers his bow on de- 
claring peace (Nahmanides to Gen. 9:12). 

The rabbis held that the rainbow need not appear in the 
lifetime of a saint whose merit alone is sufficient to save the 
world from destruction (Ket. 77b and Rashi ad. loc.). Since the 
rainbow was the reflection of “the glory of the Lord” (Ezek. 
1:28), it was considered injurious to gaze directly at it (Hag. 
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16a). It was reported that R. Joshua b. Levi declared that upon 
seeing the rainbow one should fall on his face as did Ezekiel 
(Ezek. 1:28). Nevertheless, in Erez Israel, the rabbis disap- 
proved of such action since it appeared as if the person was 
bowing down to the rainbow. They, however, approved of re- 
citing a blessing upon the rainbow’s appearance. The text of 
this blessing as it is today recited is “Blessed are Thou O Lord 
our God, King of the Universe, Who remembers the Cov- 
enant, is faithful to His Covenant, and keeps His promise” 
(Ber. 59a; Sh. Ar. OH 229:1). The blessing is to be recited even 
if a rainbow is seen twice within 30 days Mishnah Berurah to 
Sh. Ar., loc. cit.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Idelsohn, Liturgy, 126, note j; ET, 4 (1952), 
358. 


RAINER, LUISE (1910 — ), German actress. Born in Dus- 
seldorf, Germany, into a prosperous Jewish family, Rainer 
began her career in 1928. She later joined Max Reinhardt’s 
company in Vienna, Austria. As part of his company, Rainer 
became a popular stage actress in Berlin and Vienna in the 
early 1930s, appearing in such plays as Saint Joan and Six 
Characters in Search of an Author. In 1935 she went to Holly- 
wood and became famous for her performance in the films 
Escapade (1935); The Great Ziegfeld (Oscar for Best Actress, 
1936); and The Good Earth (Oscar for Best Actress, 1937). 
These were followed by less notable roles in The Emperor's 
Candlesticks (1937); The Big City (1937); The Toy Wife (1938); 
The Great Waltz (1938); Dramatic School (1938); and Hostages 
(1943). Ultimately disillusioned with the superficial quality of 
Hollywood and frustrated at not being able to attain the more 
substantial roles, Rainer retired from the screen in 1943. She 
made a brief comeback decades later when she starred in the 
Swiss TV movie A Dancer (1988) and appeared in the Hun- 
garian film The Gambler (1997), based on the story by Dos- 
toievsky; and the German film Poem: I Set My Foot upon the 
Air and It Carried Me (2003). 

Amassing a string of “firsts” to her credit, Rainer was the 
first actor/actress to achieve the perfect Oscar track record of 
two nominations, two wins; she was the first to receive double 
Oscars consecutively; she was the first to obtain two Oscars 
before turning 30; she was the first (and as of 2005 the only) 
German actress to win an Academy Award; and she was the 
first actress to win an Academy Award for portraying a real- 
life person - Anna Held in the biopic The Great Ziegfeld. 

Her first role on the English stage was in Behold the Bride 
(London, 1939) and, on the New York stage, A Kiss for Cinder- 
ella (1942), followed by The Lady from the Sea (1950). 

Clifford *Odets, the playwright, was her first husband; 
they were married from 1937 to 1940. Rainer wed publisher 
Robert Knittel in 1944, to whom she remained married until 


his death in 1989. 
[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


RAISA, ROSA (née Raisa Burchstein; 1893-1963), dramatic 
soprano. Born in Bialystok, Poland, Raisa fled from there fol- 
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lowing the 1907 pogroms and settled on Capri. She studied at 
the Conservatorium of Naples with Barbara Marchisio, the fa- 
mous 19'*-century “bel canto” contralto. Conductor Cleofonte 
Campanim, the director of the Chicago Opera, contracted the 
20-year-old Raisa for a debut in Parma’s Teatro Regio in Ver- 
di’s first opera, Oberto, Conte di San Bonifacio, inaugurating a 
special festival of operas commemorating the hundredth an- 
niversary of Verdi’s birth. Her immediate success prompted 
him to take Raisa to the United States for her North Amer- 
ica debut. Her first professional seasons witnessed debuts at 
London's Covent Garden singing Aida opposite Enrico Ca- 
ruso as well as appearances in Paris, at the Rome Opera, and 
La Scala, Milan. 

Raisa spent the major part of her career with the Chicago 
Opera as principal dramatic soprano from 1913 to 1937. Her 
best known roles were as Aida, Gioconda, Norma, Santuzza, 
Maliella in Jewels of the Madonna and Rachel in La Juive. She 
also appeared on the stages of South America (Buenos Aires, 
Montevideo, Rio do Janeiro, and Sao Paulo) and Mexico. Ar- 
turo Toscanini, whose admiration for her voice and art, led 
him to name her in 1916 the “Tamagno of dramatic sopranos,” 
brought her back to La Scala (1924-1926) and cast her in the 
world premieres of Boito’s posthumous Nerone and Pucci- 
nis posthumous Turandot. Raisa sang numberous concerts 
throughout the United States with her husband, the Italian 
baritone, Giacomo Rimini. Her programs often included Rus- 
sian and Yiddish art and folk songs. She made numerous ap- 
pearances for Jewish charities and causes. Upon her retirement 
in 1938 she and Rimini opened a voice school in Chicago. 

Raisa was noted for her large and richly colored voice 
with its brilliant upper register, the technical control and ease 
of her delivery, as well as the emotionalism, sincerity, and 


beauty of her stage portrayals. 
[Charles B. Mintzer] 


RAISIN, JACOB ZALMAN (1877-1946), rabbi and writer. 
After emigrating from Poland to the United States, he served 
as a Reform rabbi in Charleston, South Carolina, for many 
years (1915-44). 

An author of Hebrew poems and articles on English 
literature in Hebrew, his books - in English — include Sect, 
Creed and Custom in Judaism (1907), Centennial Booklet Com- 
memorating the Introduction of Reform Judaism in America 
(1925), and the posthumously published Gentile Reactions to 
Jewish Ideals (1953). His volume The Haskalah Movement in 
Russia (1913) is still an important contribution to the litera- 
ture of Haskalah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Raisin, Mi-Sefer Hayyai (1956), 117-20; 
Lefkowitz, in: Central Conference of American Rabbis Yearbook, 56 
Cee [Eisig Silberschlag] 
RAISIN, MAX (1881-1957), rabbi and author, the younger 
brother of Jacob *Raisin. Born in Poland, he arrived in the 
United States as a boy of 12. He was ordained as rabbi at the 
Hebrew Union College in Cincinnati in 1903. He served as 
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rabbi of Congregation B'nai Jeshurun of Paterson, New Jer- 
sey (1921-53). 

A prolific writer in Hebrew, English, and Yiddish, Rai- 
sin dealt with contemporary problems, with the history of the 
Reform movement, and with Hebrew literature, on both 
a popular and a scholarly level. His books included: Morde- 
cai Manuel Noah: Zionist, Author and Statesman (1905); John 
Milton (1924); Israel in America (1947); and A History of 
the Jews in Modern Times (1919) which was published as a 
supplement to *Graetz’s History of the Jews. An ardent Zionist 
when Zionism was unpopular in the Reform movement, his 
views were influenced by *Ahad Ha-Am. A number of his 
works were autobiographical: Dappim mi-Pinkaso shel Rabbi 
(1941); Out of My Life (1956); and Great Jews I have Known 
(1959). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Morgenstern, in: Central Conference of 
American Rabbis, Yearbook, 67 (1957), 154f.; Kressel, Leksikon, 2 


(1967), 861f. 
[Eisig Silberschlag] 


RAISMAN, SIR (Abraham) JEREMY (1892-1978), British 
economist and banker. Born in Leeds, in 1916 he entered the 
Indian Civil Service, first in Bihar and Orissa, then with the 
customs department in Bombay and Calcutta, and as commis- 
sioner for income tax in the Punjab and the Northwest Fron- 
tier Province. In 1931 he joined India’s central government as 
joint secretary in the Commerce Department. In 1938 he was 
appointed secretary to the Finance Department, and from 1939 
to 1945 served as finance member of the government of India. 
In 1944 he led India’s delegation to the International Mone- 
tary Conference at Bretton Woods (New Hampshire) which 
resulted in the formation of the International Monetary Fund 
and the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. In 1939 he was knighted, and in 1945 resigned from ser- 
vice in India, where he had been helpful to many Jewish refu- 
gees from Europe. After his retirement he served as an adviser 
to several newly independent countries including Pakistan, 
Rhodesia, Nigeria, and East African countries. 


[Joachim O. Ronall] 


RAISZ, ERWIN J. (1893-1968), U.S. geographer and author- 
ity on cartography. Raisz was born in Hungary, where he stud- 
ied architecture and engineering. He settled in New York City 
in 1923 and studied geology at Columbia University. From 
1925 to 1931 he was an instructor in this field, but during this 
period turned his attention to geography and cartography. 
He instituted Columbia's first course in cartography. From 
1931 to 1950 he was a lecturer at the Institute of Geographical 
Exploration at Harvard. In 1945 he founded the cartography 
group of the Association of American Geographers and was 
its chairman until 1952. 

Raisz was the author of General Cartography (1938); the 
Atlas of Global Geography (1944); Mapping the World (1956); 
Principles of Cartography (1962); and Atlas of Florida (1964). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: New York Times (Dec. 5, 1968). 
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RAKOSI, MATYAS 


RAJAK, TESSA (1946- ), British historian of Hellenistic and 
Roman-era Judaism. Born in London and educated at Oxford, 
Rajak became professor of ancient history at the University 
of Reading, a leading historian of the cultural history of the 
Jews in the Hellenistic and Roman periods. She is particularly 
known for her work on *Josephus, and is the author of Jose- 
phus: The Historian and His Society (1982) as well as The Jew- 
ish Dialogue With Greece and Rome: Studies in Cultural and 
Social Interaction (2000) and other works. She was the editor 
of The Journal of Jewish Studies. 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™ ed.)] 


RAJPURKAR, JOSEPH EZEKIEL (1834-1905), scholar of 
the *Bene Israel community in Bombay. After studying at the 
Free Assembly School, he became a teacher in the David Sas- 
soon Benevolent Institution, Bombay, in 1856 and after five 
years its headmaster, a post which he occupied for 40 years. 
In 1871 he was appointed Hebrew examiner at the University 
of Bombay, which elected him a fellow in 1879. A master of 
Hebrew as well as of Marathi, the vernacular of Bombay, he 
translated over 20 works of the Hebrew liturgy and many Eng- 
lish works of Jewish interest into Marathi. 

His translations of Hebrew liturgical works include 
the Daily Prayer Book (1889, 1924), the mahzor, piyyutim, 
and selihot. In 1887 he published Kuttonet Yosef - a handbook 
of Hebrew abbreviations, a Hebrew grammar in Marathi, a 
Hebrew primer for children, and prayers for various occa- 
sions. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.S. Kehimkar, History of the Bene Israel of 
India (1937); The Israelite, 9 (1925), 97ff.; A. Yaari, Ha-Defus ha-Ivri 
be-Arzot ha-Mizrah, 2 (1940), 54n, 73-79, 82. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
puy: S.B. Isenberg, India’s Bene Israel. A Comprehensive Inquiry and 


Source Book (1988 
[Walter Joseph Fischel] 


RAKOSI, MATYAS (1892-1971), Hungarian Communist 
dictator. Born in Ada (then Hungary), Rakosi was the son of 
a small shopkeeper. He completed his studies at the Budapest 
Oriental Academy and after working as a bank clerk in Bu- 
dapest and Hamburg, went to England where he became ac- 
tive in the socialist movement. During World War 1 he fought 
in the Austro-Hungarian army until 1915 when he was taken 
prisoner by the Russians. Following the October Revolution 
of 1917, Rakosi joined the Red Army and the Communist 
Party and returned to Hungary with Béla *Kun. He was made 
deputy commissioner of trade in Kun’s Hungarian soviet re- 
public (1919) and with the suppression of the regime in the 
same year, fled to the Soviet Union. He returned to Hungary 
secretly in 1924 to organize the illegal Communist Party, and 
was arrested and sentenced to death. Following the interven- 
tion of leading intellectuals abroad such as Romain Rolland 
his sentence was commuted to life imprisonment. In 1940 he 
was released and settled in the Soviet Union where he became 
the leading figure and propagandist among the Hungarian 
exiles in Moscow. 
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RAKOUS, VOJTECH 


Rakosi returned to Hungary in 1944, and reorganized 
the Hungarian Communist Party. Between 1945 and 1948 he 
served as deputy leader of a coalition government, but step 
by step he removed the other parties from political life and 
assumed dictatorial powers. From 1949 he removed all traces 
of the former regime, among them leaders of the Catholic 
Church, Social Democrats, and even Communists and secret 
police chiefs. Rakosi conducted his policy in strict conformity 
with the Stalinist line. After Stalin’s death (1953) he was sum- 
moned to Moscow and severely criticized for the failure of his 
economic policy. He resigned but was recalled to the premier- 
ship in the following year and remained in power until the 
summer of 1956, shortly before the outbreak of the Hungar- 
ian revolution. Once again, he was obliged to flee to the Soviet 
Union but after the rebellion’s suppression did not return to 
Hungary until shortly before his death. Rakosi did not take 
any interest in Jewish affairs and tried to hide his Jewish ori- 
gins. His policy of trials against Zionists, the confiscation of 
private enterprises, and the transfer of populations from the 
large cities caused great suffering to many Jews. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.M. Drachkovits and B. Lazitch (eds.), The 


Comintern: Historical Highlights (1966); T. Aczél and M. Méray, The 


Revolt of the Mind (1959). 
[Baruch Yaron] 


RAKOUS, VOJTECH (pseudonym of Vojtéch Oesterreicher; 
1862-1935), Czech writer. Born in Velky Brazdim, Bohemia, 
Rakous was a prominent representative of the Czech-Jew- 
ish assimilation movement in literature. He published some 
short stories in a serious vein, such as Doma (“At Home,’ 1897) 
and Na rozcesti (“At the Crossroads,” 1914). Nevertheless, he 
is best remembered as a writer with a sense of comedy or the 
tragicomic, as in the sketch Stryc Vaclav (“Uncle Wenceslas”). 
In the four volumes of humorous tales entitled Vojkovicti a 
prespolni (“Those from Vojkovice and Those from Elsewhere,” 
1910), Rakous vividly portrayed Jewish life in the Czech vil- 
lages. The volume featuring the schlemiel, Modche, and his 
domineering wife, Rézi, became a popular classic and was 
later dramatized and filmed. The stories also shed important 
light on Jewish-Christian relations in Czech villages at the turn 
of the 19" century. Vybor ze spist 1-3 (“Selected Works”) ap- 
peared in 1925, other editions continuously. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: O. Donath, Zidé a Zidovstvi v ceské literature 
(1930); E. Kafka, in: Zidovskd rocenka (1967/68), 106-15. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: Ceskozidovsti spisovatelé v literature 20. stoleti (2000); 
H. Krejéova, “Piibéhy plné va8ni a ramusu,’ in: Zidovskd roéenka 
(1990-91), 35-39; Lexikon Ceské literatury, 3/11 (2000); A. Mikulasek et 
al., Literatura s hvézdou Davidovou, 1 (1998); M. Otruba, “Ptedmluva,” 
in: V. Rakous, Vojkovicti a prespolni (1986); Slovnik ceskych spisovateli 


(2000). 
[Avigdor Dagan /Milos Pojar (24 ed.)] 


RAKOVSKY, PUAH (1865-1955), feminist activist, Zionist, 
educator, and translator. Born in Bialystok into a middle- 
class religiously observant family, Rakovsky was educated 
by private tutors in Bible, Hebrew, and rabbinics, in addition 
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to receiving a general education in Polish schools. Fluent in 
Russian, Polish, German, French, Hebrew, and Yiddish, Ra- 
kovsky made her debut as a translator at 15, when her trans- 
lation of a Russian poem by Shimon Frug was published in 
the Hebrew journal Ha-Zefirah. Rakovsky had a son and a 
daughter in her unhappy first marriage to Shimon Machlin, 
arranged when she was 16. She ultimately left her husband to 
be trained as a teacher, and they were divorced while she was 
teaching Hebrew in a Jewish girls’ school in Lomza, Poland. 
Two years later, under the auspices of Bnei Moshe, the cul- 
tural arm of the Zionist movement *Hibbat Zion, Rakovsky 
founded “Yehudiah,” a Jewish school for girls in Warsaw, 
which was pathbreaking in the prominence given to Hebrew 
in its curriculum. Rakovsky married twice more; her sec- 
ond husband, Abraham Krislavin, died of pleurisy after six 
years of marriage. Rakovsky and her third husband, Morde- 
chai Birnbaum (1875-1934), whom she married in 1901, had 
a daughter. 

World War I drove Rakovsky to close her school and flee 
Warsaw. Now drawn to Socialist Zionism, Rakovsky joined 
the Ze’irei Zion faction, and she became well-known as a 
Zionist and feminist advocate. Her first pamphlet, Di Yid- 
dishe Froy (“The Jewish Woman’), published by Bnos Tsyion 
(“Daughters of Zion”), called for Jewish women’s greater ac- 
tivism in Zionist affairs. In 1920, at the age of 55, Rakovsky 
emigrated to Palestine, but remained there for only one year. 
Rakovsky attended the 1920 founding meeting of *w1zo and 
became the first secretary of its Palestinian branch. She also 
established a vocational school for girls in Jerusalem before 
returning to Warsaw. 

Known for her mastery as a Hebrew writer, highly un- 
usual for a Polish Jewish woman of her generation and social 
class, Rakovsky also strongly supported the Yiddish language; 
during the 1920s, she increasingly turned to Yiddish in her 
writing, publishing, and translations. As a leader of the Jew- 
ish Women’s Association in Poland, she coedited the Froyen- 
shtim (“Women’s Voice”), a journal which gave women a fo- 
rum for public commentary that the general Yiddish press 
denied them. In this publication, as well as in her second 
Yiddish pamphlet, Di moderne froyen-bavegung (“The Mod- 
ern Women’s Movement”), Rakovsky encouraged women to 
organize separately and independently for equal participation 
in Zionist and Jewish communal affairs. 

In 1935, Rakovsky moved permanently to Palestine. Be- 
tween 1940 and 1942, she wrote her memoirs, published in 
both Hebrew and Yiddish. In her autobiography, Rakovsky 
labeled herself a “Radical Jewish Woman,’ an appellation 
which accurately reflected the revolutionary nature of her 
break from the traditional heritage of her family, her devo- 
tion to Zionism, and her advocacy for women’s equality in 
modern Jewish life. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Puah Rakovsky, P.E. Hyman; trans. B. Har- 
shav (ed.), My Life as a Radical Jewish Woman: Memoirs of a Zionist 
Feminist in Poland, (2002). 

[Tracy Sivitz (2"4 ed.)] 
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RALL, YISRAEL (1830-1893), Hebrew writer and transla- 
tor. Born in Brody, Galicia, he became interested in the Has- 
kalah and studied classical and European languages. He lived 
for many years in Odessa where he published a collection of 
translations from classical Latin poetry, Shirei Romi (1876), 
which established his reputation. After years of wandering 
in Western Europe he settled in Lemberg, where he founded 
the periodical Shem ve- Yafet (1887). He also published book- 
lets in German and French in which he rebutted antisemitic 
libels. Rall contributed to *Ha-Meliz, *Ha-Maggid, and also 
to the German press. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lachower, Sifrut, 2 (1963), 171-6; Waxman, 


Literature, 3 (19607), 262. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


RAM, MOSHE (1895-1975), Israel hydrological engineer. 
Born in Tatarsk, Russia, Ram was educated at California and 
in Moscow. He went to Palestine in 1925, and worked on the 
Naharayim hydroelectric station. Ram was chief engineer of 
the Jewish Agency water resources bureau from 1936, and with 
the establishment of the State in 1948 he became director of 
the water utilization division of the Israel Ministry of Agri- 
culture until 1960. He wrote several books, including Surface 
Irrigation (1964). He was one of the leading thinkers of Israel 


water planning. 
[Bracha Rager (2"¢ ed.)] 


RAMA, AL-, Christian-Arab and Druze village in Upper 
Galilee, Israel, at the foot of Mt. Ha-Ari. Reported uninhab- 
ited and in ruins in 1729, the village thrived in the 20' cen- 
tury, and as in antiquity, is one of the principal olive-growing 
centers in the country. In the Israel War of *Independence, 
al-Rama fell to Israel forces in October 1948. The number 
of inhabitants increased from about 1,100 in 1947 to 3,570 in 
1968, with a majority of Christians (mostly Greek-Orthodox 
and Greek-Catholic), and about one-third Druze. In 1954 al- 
Rama received municipal council status. In 2002 the popula- 
tion of al-Rama was 7,280 in an area of 2.5 sq. mi. (6 sq. km.). 
Among the inhabitants, 51.5% were Christian, 29% Druze, and 
18% Muslims. Income in the village was much lower than the 


national average. 
[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


RAMAH or HA-RAMAH or HA-RAMATHAIM-ZOPHIM 
(Heb. 799, 77773, ODIS-O°N7 17; “height”), the designation of 
several places located on high ground (see also Ramoth). 

(1) A town in the territory of Benjamin, mentioned to- 
gether with Gibeon and Beeroth in Joshua 18:25 and with Gi- 
beah on the main road north of Jerusalem in Judges 19:13, 
Isaiah 10:29, and Hosea 5:8. Baasha, king of Israel, tried to 
fortify the place against Judah, but Asa of Judah dismantled 
the fort and used the materials to strengthen Gebah and Miz- 
peh (1 Kings 15:17ff; 11 Chron. 16:1, 5-6). Jeremiah, following 
the tradition of the north, located the tomb of Rachel in Ra- 
mah (31:15). There the Babylonians concentrated the captives 
taken from Jerusalem before exiling them (Jer. 40:1). After 
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the return from exile, the place was resettled by Judeans (Ezra 
2:26; Neh. 7:30; 11:33). Later authors place it 6 mi. (c. 9 km.) 
north of Jerusalem (Eusebius, Onom. 144:14; Jerome, Hosea 
5:8, and Zephaniah 1:15), a location corresponding to the vil- 
lage of al-Ram, which was a fief of the Holy Sepulcher in the 
Middle Ages. 

(2) A town in the territory of Naphtali, mentioned to- 
gether with Adamah and Hazor in Joshua 19:36. It is identi- 
fied with Khirbet al-Jal, near al-Rama in the valley of Beth- 
Cherem in Galilee. In 1933 I. Ben-Zvi discovered a synagogue 
lintel with an Aramaic inscription there. 

(3) A town in the territory of Asher (Josh. 19:29). Its iden- 
tification with Ramiya, southeast of Tyre, is controversial. 

(4) The hometown of Samuel (1 Sam. 1:1; as Ramathaim- 
Zophim) and possibly the residence of Deborah (Judg. 4:5). 
There Samuel judged Israel (1 Sam. 7:17; 8:4) and was later 
buried (1 Sam. 25:1; 28:3); his school of prophets was located 
in Naioth in Ramah (1 Sam. 19:22-24). In the Septuagint, it is 
identified with ha-Ramatha or Arimathea, which is described 
in 1 Maccabees 11:34 as the headquarters of a Samaritan topar- 
chy transferred to Judea in 145 B.c.E.; this place was the home 
town of Joseph, a Jerusalem councilor, in whose tomb Jesus 
was buried (Matt. 27:57, et al.). It was called Remphthis by Eu- 
sebius (Onom. 144:28) and is the present-day Rantis, northeast 
of Lydda. However, the identification of this site with Samuel's 
birthplace is controversial. Various scholars view that both 
names of Zuph on the border of the territories of Benjamin 
and Ephraim (1 Sam. 1:1; 9:4). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abel, Geog, 2 (1938), 427; Abel and Ben- 
Zvi, in: jpos, 13 (1933), 94ff; Alt, in: PyB, 24 (1928), 70; Aharoni, 


Land, index. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


RAMALLAH (Ram Allah; al-Bira), twin towns in the north- 
ern Judean Hills, 9 mi. (15 km.) N. of Jerusalem. While al-Bira 
is supposed to stand on the site of biblical *Beeroth, Ramal- 
lah is generally identified with *Ramah. The twin towns oc- 
cupy a strategic position at 2,854 ft. (870 m.) above sea level, 
where the Judean upfold broadens, and at a crossroads. Dur- 
ing the British Mandate, Ramallah was preponderantly Chris- 
tian-Arab with 4,710 Christian and 650 Muslim inhabitants 
in 1946. The proportion was reversed in al-Bira, then a village 
with 2,100 Muslims and 150 Christians. Because of Ramallah’s 
elevation, the authorities chose it as the site for the country 
broadcasting transmitters. The clear, brisk climate encour- 
aged the development of the town as a summer resort, which 
gained impetus under Jordanian rule when wealthy citizens 
built summer houses there and tourists came from other Arab 
countries to spend the summer. In the *Six-Day War, Ramal- 
lah was taken by Israeli forces. The census taken by the Israeli 
authorities in the fall of 1967 revealed that the population of 
both towns had greatly increased since 1948, mainly through 
the opening of refugee camps, while the relative strength of 
the Christian communities had diminished. Ramallah in 1967 
had 12,134 inhabitants, of whom 6,966 (57.4%) were Christians, 
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ASH, ABRAHAM JOSEPH 


Mareh Esh (“The Appearance of Fire,’ “Esh” being a play on 
his surname), containing novellae on various talmudic themes 
and glosses on all the tractates of the Talmud (Berlin, 1803). 
The author’s introduction includes his ethical will addressed 
to his son Moses Jacob who published his book. 

(4) JOEL BEN MEIR JOSEPH ASH (1745-1811), rabbi and 
author. Born in Stargard, he studied in Berlin and Frankfurt 
on the Oder, and was appointed rabbi of Schoenlanke in 1779. 
He was the author of pilpulistic homilies on the Torah entitled 
Yitedot Ohalim (1788). His son Judah “he-Hasid” was rabbi at 
Samter (1814-1831). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: (1) ASH, ABRAHAM and (3) ASH, ABRAHAM 
B. JOSEPH: Steinschneider, Cat Bod, 666, no. 4184 (note), additions 
87; Zedner, Cat, 56; Zeitlin, Bibliotheca, 6-7. (2) ASH, ABRAHAM JO- 
SEPH: J.D. Eisenstein, in: AJHSP, 9 (1901), 64-71; 12 (1904), 145-6; I. 
Goldstein, A Century of Judaism in New York (1930), 145; P. Wiernik, 
History of the Jews in America (19317), 189-91; H.B. Grinstein, Rise of 
the Jewish Community of New York (1945), 93, 253, 486, 488, n. 12. (4) 
ASH, JOEL B. MEIR B. JOSEPH: S. Wiener, Kohelet Moshe, 5 (1904), 
629, no. 5134 A; M.L. Bamberger, Geschichte der Juden in Schoenlanke 
(1912), 16-17; A. Berliner, Zur Familiengeschichte Asch (1913), 7-13. 


[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


ASH, ABRAHAM JOSEPH (1813-1887), preacher, Talmud 
scholar. Ash was born in Semyatitch, Grodno region, Pol- 
ish Russia, and immigrated to America around 1852. He was 
one of the founders of the Beth Hamidrash, New York’s first 
Russian-Polish congregation. 

Ash was often in disputes with fellow congregants and 
rabbis. Judah Mittelman, a learned Talmud scholar and found- 
ing member of the Beth Hamidrash, had gained the consent of 
several Galician rabbis to grant Aaron Zvi Friedman a permit 
to become a shohet. Ash disapproved of Friedman’s appoint- 
ment and refused to honor his permit to slaughter kosher ani- 
mals. As a consequence, Mittelman and his followers seceded 
from the Beth Hamidrash in 1855 and started their own con- 
gregation, the Kalvarier Beth Hamidrash. A few years later, 
as a result of lingering disagreement with the president of the 
Beth Hamidrash, Ash led a group of his followers to secede 
from the Beth Hamidrash. In 1859, they established a new con- 
gregation, named the Beth Hamidrash Hagadol. 

One of the few Talmud scholars in New York at the time, 
Ash taught advanced Talmud classes. He granted shohetim 
permits to slaughter animals for kosher meat and inspected 
their performance at several New York abattoirs. He prepared 
religious documents of divorce (gittin), which at times created 
problems for him with the civil courts. The Hebrew text for 
identifying the city of New York - on the Hudson River but not 
the East River - developed by Ash for documents of divorce 
set the standard for subsequent rabbis for more than a genera- 
tion. He was frequently consulted on issues of practical Jewish 
law and periodically corresponded with European rabbis. 

In the early 1870s, Ash started a business importing ko- 
sher wine from California. But Moses *Aaronsohn claimed 
that the wine Ash was importing was not kosher. As a conse- 
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quence, Aaronsohn was excommunicated by both Rabbis Ash 
and Mittelman. When the business met with little success, Ash 
returned to his responsibilities as religious leader of the Beth 
Hamidrash Hagadol. 

A staunch defender of Orthodox tradition, Ash not only 
opposed Reform Judaism but engaged in polemics against Re- 
form notables regarding matters of Jewish theology. In par- 
ticular, he criticized Orthodox synagogues that offered a plat- 
form to Reform spokesmen. He censured the Beth Midrash 
Anshei Suvalk, which in 1884 permitted Kaufman *Kohler, a 
well-known advocate of Reform, to address the congregation. 
In 1886 he wrote a satiric polemic against Kohler entitled Ma 
le-Shor ha-Mazik be-Reshut ha-Nizuk (“Regarding the Goring 
Bull on the Premises of the One Damaged”). On May 6, 1887, 
Ash died in New York City. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Messenger, 61:19 (May 13, 1887), 2; 
J.D. Eisenstein, “The History of the First Russian-American Jew- 
ish Congregation,” in: Publications of the American Jewish Histori- 
cal Society, vol. 9 (1901), 64-71; B.Z. Eisenstadt, Dorot Aharonim, 


1. , 43. 
voli 935) [Moshe Sherman (24 ed.)] 


ASHAMNU (Heb. 1372Wx; “we have trespassed” or “we are 
guilty”), opening word and hence the name of a formula of 
confession of sins which forms part of the *Day of Atonement 
and of other penitential services, such as *selihot, the daily 
morning and afternoon prayers (according to most Sephardi 
and some Ashkenazi rites), and the prayer service recited on 
the day preceding the New Moon (tefillat *Yom Kippur Katan) 
according to the Ashkenazi rite. Its origin is in the confession 
recited by the high priest on the Day of Atonement (see Avo- 
dah). In later periods it was expanded in the more elaborate 
medieval style. The Ashamnu confession lists trespasses of a 
moral nature only and consists of 24 or more words in alpha- 
betical order, the last letter of the Hebrew alphabet being re- 
peated three times. In the Reform ritual Ashamnu appears in 
an abridged form. Ashamnu is also used as the form of confes- 
sion at the approach of death as well as by the bridegroom and 
bride before their wedding, that day being considered a sort of 
“day of Atonement” for them (Shab. 32a; Sanh. 6:2; 43b). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Elbogen, Gottesdienst, 149-51, 229. 


ASHANSKI (Oshyanski), ABEL-AARON ITSKOVICH 
(1825-1899), Russian soldier, and the only Jew ever to reach 
the rank of regimental sergeant in the Czarist army. Ashanski 
was called up for service in an army labor battalion in 1846, 
but because of his good service and impressive physique he 
was transferred in 1863 to the czarina’s own cavalry regiment. 
In 1874 he was promoted to regimental sergeant and served in 
this rank until 1896. Ashanski was given a state funeral, and 
was buried in the old Jewish cemetery of St. Petersburg. 


ASHBEL, DOV (1895-1989), Israel meteorologist. Ashbel 
was born in Jerusalem. After serving in the Turkish Army 
in World War 1 he was a schoolteacher for some years be- 
fore going to study at Berlin University. To study the basics 
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while al-Bira, with a population of 13,037, was larger than Ra- 
mallah and was almost exclusively Muslim. Following the Oslo 
Agreements and the transfer of the city to the Palestinians, 
the Palestinian Authority located its government institutions 
there. Against a background of undiminished terrorism, Yas- 
ser *Arafat was confined to his headquarter compound in the 
city (the Muqata) by Israeli forces from 2003 until his death in 
2004, and was also buried there. According to the Palestinian 
Bureau of Statistics, in 1997 the population of Ramallah was 
18,017 and that of Al-Bira was 27,972. 


[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


RAMAT DAVID (Heb. 717 791), kibbutz in northern Israel, 
near Nahalal, affiliated with Ihud ha-Kevuzot veha-Kibbut- 
zim, founded in 1926 by two groups of Third Aliyah pioneers, 
“Ayanot” and “Ha-Sharon,” from Eastern Europe. The kibbutz 
economy was based on field and fodder crops and dairy cattle. 
The kibbutz also housed one of the biggest disco clubs in the 
north of the country, called Vertigo. The village is named after 
David *Lloyd George who was prime minister of the British 
War Cabinet which issued the *Balfour Declaration. In 2002 
its population was 238. 

[Efram Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


RAMAT GAN (Heb. ]4.7799; “Garden Height”), city in central 
Israel adjoining Tel Aviv. In 1914, 20 settlers from Eastern Eu- 
rope formed a group called Ir-Gannim (“garden city”); they 
envisaged a garden suburb where they could enjoy a country- 
like life without having to relinquish the amenities of a city. 
‘The group resolved to carry out the building without the use 
of any hired labor and forbade the establishment of factories 
within the settlement’s boundaries. The project became feasi- 
ble only in December 1921. The proximity of Jaffa and expand- 
ing Tel Aviv engendered Ramat Gan’s quick growth. In 1922 it 
had 140 inhabitants, but in 1926 already rated municipal coun- 
cil status with A. *Krinitzi as its first mayor. In the 1930s rela- 
tively large industrial enterprises, instead of choosing Tel Aviv, 
preferred to establish themselves in Ramat Gan where land 
prices were cheaper. In 1939, the community had 5,000 inhab- 
itants and grew vigorously. In 1948 its population was 19,000. 
Care was taken to preserve the design of the town. Avenues 
of trees were planted and many public gardens were laid out, 
utilizing mainly the slopes of the low sandstone hills. In 1948 
the municipal area covered about 3 sq. mi. (7.92 sq. km.). After 
1948 Ramat Gan’s growth accelerated and city status was ob- 
tained in 1950. Population growth was most rapid in the early 
19508. In 1953 there were 42,000 inhabitants, in 1958, 71,500, 
and by 1963, 95,800. In 1961 *Bar-Ilan University and the Tel 
ha-Shomer hospital were affiliated to Ramat Gan. By 1968 the 
city’s population totaled 106,800. In 2002 it was 126,000, mak- 
ing it the 11» largest city in Israel. 

Bordering on Tel Aviv in the west and north, on Giva- 
tayim in the southwest, on Bene-Berak in the east and on Ra- 
mat ha-Sharon in the northeast, Ramat Gan, whose municipal 
area expanded to 4.7 sq. mi (12.2 sq. km.) in 2004, occupies a 
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central position in the country’s largest conurbation. The city 
has been one of Israel’s foremost manufacturing centers (food 
preserves, chocolate, cigarettes, textile spinning, weaving, dye- 
ing and finishing, metals, building materials, and wood). In 
1968 the Israel Diamond Bourse was opened in Ramat Gan. 
Hotels and recreation sites constituted another branch of the 
city’s economy. The largest of the city’s network of gardens was 
the 494 acre (200 ha.) national park to the south with tropi- 
cal tree species, a rose garden, and a large artificial lake with 
boating facilities. A quarter of the city’s area is green. Ramat 
Gan has the country’s largest sport stadium with a capacity of 
60,000 and Israel’s most important sports center. The Safari, a 
large zoo without bars, is also located in Ramat Gan, as is the 
*Maccabiah Village and many other installations and children’s 
playgrounds belong to its municipal area. It has many cultural 
institutions (municipal library, museum, and lecture halls), 
and a chamber orchestra as well as the Beit-Zvi acting school 
and the Shenkar School of Engineering and Design. 
WEBSITE: www.ramat-gan.muni.il. 
{Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


RAMAT HA-GOLAN (Heb. 77137 1797; the “Golan Heights” 
or “Plateau”), comprises practically the whole Golan re- 
gion of N. Transjordan which forms the western section of 
the *Bashan. Ramat ha-Golan borders on the upper Jordan 
Rift Valley and Lake Kinneret in the west, on the Yarmuk 
Valley in the south, on the Ruqqad stream in the east, and 
on the Hermon Massif in the north. In the last stage of the 
Six-Day War (1967), nearly the entire region was occupied 
by the Israeli army and came under Israeli administration. 
Together with the southeast portion of Mount Hermon - 
also occupied by Israeli forces — it measures about 480 sq. mi. 
(1,250 sq. km.). The origin of the name Golan is not clear; A.J. 
Brawer proposes that it is derived from golah (“exile”) as the 
biblical “Golan in Bashan” (Deut. 4:43; 1 Chron. 6:56) was a 
city of refuge for expatriates (see below History and Archae- 
ology). 

Three subregions are distinguished: the southern 
Golan, a plain area with land suitable for farming, charac- 
terized by a hot, dry climate and an average annual rain- 
fall of 10 in. (250 mm.); the central Golan, moderate slope 
with altitudes of up to 3,000 ft. (700 m.), with rocky lands 
and deep gulleys; and the northern Golan, rising to altitudes 
of 2,000-3,000 ft. (600-900 m.), with a number of hilltops 
attaining 3,600-4,040 ft. (1,100-1,226 m.). This last area is 
characterized by low temperatures and large amounts of rain 
(about 40 in. or 1,000 mm. a year). The dominant characteris- 
tics of the Golan’s topography were created through volcanism, 
which continued into the Middle Pleistocene period, i-e., until 
approximately 500,000 years ago, with lava pouring out from 
fissures and craters and covering the plateau with a continuous 
layer of basalt and strings of volcanic cones, the largest being 
Tel Avital (Tell Abu al-Nad&@, 1,204 m.). The plateau rises gently 
from south to north and dominates the rift valley to the west 
and south with abrupt escarpments. Stream courses, mainly 
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in the southern section, have cut deep ravines, laid bare light- 
colored chalks, marls, and limestones underneath the black 
basalt, and separated small portions of the plateau from each 
other. Soils are mostly dark, fertile, and deep grumusols and 
are covered with basalt boulders in the north. 

The Lower Golan has been farming country through- 
out most of its historic past, with grain crops as the princi- 
pal branch; the ample rainfall and resulting stronger erosion 
make the Upper Golan a region of brush, forest, and pastures, 
rather than tilled fields, and biblical expressions such as the 
“cows” or “cattle of Bashan” (Amos 4:1; Ezek. 39:18) and “oaks 
of Bashan” (Isa. 2:13; Ezek. 27:6) seem to refer to this section. 
Deforestation by man has left only stunted remnants of ancient 
forests in the northern Golan; flocks of sheep and herds of 
cattle, however, continued to be the region’s economic main- 
stay until the recent past. 

[Efraim Orni] 
History and Archaeology 
The name “Golan?” is first mentioned in the Bible as a settle- 
ment in the region of the Bashan (Deut. 4:43; Josh. 20:8), within 
the territory allocated to the tribe of Manasseh (Deut.4:43). 
It is referred to as a free city (Josh. 20:8) and later as a Leviti- 
cal city (1 Chron.6:7), thought to be Sahem ed-Djolan (Euse- 
bius, Onom. 64:7), beyond the eastern border formed by the 
river Rukkad. The name of the entire region appears to have 
derived from this site. In the Persian period the region was 
included in the satrapy of *Karnaim, which encompassed the 
Golan and the *Bashan. 

In the early Hellenistic period, the Golan formed a sepa- 
rate district under the name of Gaulanitis. The writings of *Jo- 
sephus help to trace the history of the entire area (Antiq. 4:5, 
33 8: 2, 33 13:15, 4; Wars 2:20, 6; 3:3, 1-53 3:10, 10; 4:1,1). Early in 
the reign of the Hasmonean Alexander Jannaeus, the cities of 
Golan, Gamala and Seleucia were conquered (83-81 B.C.E., 
and the Golan was annexed to the Hasmonean kingdom 
(Antiq. 16:9, 2). After the conquest of Palestine by Pompey 
(63 B.C.E.) the Golan was populated by the *Itureans, but 
when Herod the Great came to the throne it came into his 
possession (23 B.C.E.). It remained part of his descendants’ 
kingdom until the death of Agrippa 11. It was then annexed to 
the Roman Provincia Judaea and later in the Roman period it 
formed part of Palaestina Secunda. The more important large 
villages were Seleucia, Sogane, Bethsaida, and Gamla, and 
these were fortified by Josephus who had been proclaimed 
Jewish rebel commander of the Galilee (Wars 2:20, 6). The re- 
volt was crushed by the Romans in 67 c.£. During the Roman 
and Byzantine periods the Gaulanitis was a prosperous rural 
area but devoid of large towns. At the end of the 5" century 
c.E., the emperor Anastasius made use of the Ghassanids, a 
Monophysite Christian Arab tribe from the Yemen that had 
moved into Syria, as frontier guards, particularly against the 
Lakhimids who were nomads in the Upper Euphrates. The 
Golan in the sixth century was populated by two groups: a 
well-established community of Jews and the Christian Ghas- 
sanids. Following the Arab invasion of 636 c.z., the region 
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was slowly depopulated. The Mamluk and Ottoman authori- 
ties initiated enforced resettlement. 

L. Oliphant was one of the first to record the archaeologi- 
cal sites in the Golan during his visits to the region between 
1879 and 1886. At Khirbat Kanif Oliphant found the remains 
of a synagogue with a lintel bearing an incomplete Aramaic 
inscription: “... remembered be for good Yose son of Halfu 
son of Hana[n].” 

A large number of sites were recorded and described by 
G. Schumacher following his work in the area between 1883 
and 1885, and until 1914. Schumacher also prepared the first 
proper map of the region. He investigated at least a dozen 
sites with stones bearing Jewish symbols, such as the seven- 
branched menorah and other motifs, and attributed these to 
the remains of ancient synagogues. These sites include Fiq, 
Umm al-Qanatir, Khan-Bandaq, Lawiyya, al-Dikki (Dikke), 
al-Rafid, al-Ahmadiyya, al-Burayka - most of them in south- 
western Golan near the shores of the Sea of Galilee. In the vil- 
lage of Fiq a basalt column was found incised with a seven- 
branched menorah and under it an Aramaic inscription: “I, 
Judah, the cantor.” 

Since 1967 numerous surveys and excavations have been 
carried out in the region, notably a general survey of the re- 
gion by S. Gutman and C. Epstein in 1967-1968, a more me- 
thodical general survey by D. Urman in 1968-1972, surveys 
of Chalcolithic sites and of dolmen fields by C. Epstein in 
1973-2000, various investigations by Z. Maoz since 1977, a 
study of settlements and their landscapes by C. Dauphin in 
1978-1988, and a study of “Iturean” settlements by M. Hartal 
since 1983. Since the late 1970s surveys and excavations have 
been undertaken on Mount Hermon by S. Dar. 

Prehistoric evidence (Upper Paleolithic) comes mostly 
from Berkehat Ram with flints and basalt implements, and 
from Biqat Kuneitra. A site from the southern Golan, Mjhi- 
yyeh, has been dated to the Pre-Pottery Neolithic period. At 
least 30 Chalcolithic unwalled settlements from the first half of 
the 4" millennium B.c.£. have been investigated. Houses were 
broad rooms built in chain formation. The settlers engaged in 
agriculture and stock breeding and placed basalt pillar-shaped 
house gods in their houses and courtyards. Their material cul- 
ture was quite distinctive. The Early Bronze 1 is barely repre- 
sented in the Golan, but more than 40 sites from the Early 
Bronze Age 11 have been identified, including settlements (e.g., 
Gamla) and enclosures (e.g., Mitham Leviah). The enigmatic 
megalithic structure at Rujm el-Hiri with concentric circles 
and a tumulus at its center is also dated to this period. 

Early Bronze Age Iv settlements have only been identi- 
fied in the southern Golan. Elsewhere there are very exten- 
sive fields of dolmens and tumuli/cairns. The earliest material 
found in the dolmens is dated to the Early Bronze 1v. How- 
ever, it is likely that these finds represent the final use of these 
structures, which may date back to the Early Bronze 11. In the 
Middle Bronze Age 118, settlement was concentrated mainly 
in the southern and northern parts of the region. Many of 
the sites controlled roads and were probably built for strate- 
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gic purposes. Fewer settlements of the Late Bronze Age were 
found. Settlement was renewed in the Iron Age 1, especially 
above earlier Middle Bronze 11 sites. A lion’s head carved on an 
orthostat, discovered not in situ, was dated on stylistic grounds 
to the 9'" century B.c.£. It was probably originally placed at 
the entrance of a citadel ofa local ruler. Numerous Iron Age 11 
sites are known from the Golan and particularly at sites along 
the shores of the Sea of Galilee (see *En-Gev; Tel Hadar). 

From the Hellenistic period there are agricultural villages 
and fortified towers. Two sites (Horvat Zemel and Horvat 
Namra) are identified as “Iturean” on the basis of the discov- 
ery of a distinctive pottery (“Golan Ware”) within these set- 
tlements. Early Roman sites were scattered throughout the 
Golan. One major site was Gamla which fell to the Romans 
in 67 c.E. Numerous sites from the Late Roman period are 
known (2"4-early 4" centuries c.E.), with exceptional remains 
at the site identified as Hippos (Sussita) and Banias. Villages 
were built in the Golan, many of which were of pagan char- 
acter, judging by the discovery of statue fragments and altars. 
Roads were built criss-crossing the region, linking the land of 
Israel with Damascus. 

The Byzantine period saw an enormous increase of sites 
in the Golan to close to one hundred. Numerous large vil- 
lages are known but the region did not have towns or cities. 
A project led by C. Dauphin has traced the growth of four set- 
tlements (Kafr Naffakh, Naaran, Farj, and Er-Ramthaniyyeh) 
between the Hellenistic and Ottoman periods, focusing par- 
ticularly on the Byzantine period. Olive oil production (but 
not exclusively) was undertaken in the western parts of the 
Golan. Viticulture was also practiced. The agricultural land- 
scapes surrounding the four above settlements were also inves- 
tigated. Remains of numerous churches and synagogues have 
been found. An ongoing debate exists among scholars as to 
whether the ethnic divide between the Jewish and Christian 
populations in the Golan in this period was sharply defined or 
whether some or many of the settlements had mixed popula- 
tions as well as to the extent of the Jewish-Christian element 
in the population between the 1° and 5* centuries c.z. Some 
agricultural villages were abandoned prior to the Umayyad 
period (7*" century), but others survived, notably Kazrin, un- 
til the earthquake of 749 c.E. 

[Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 

Modern Period 
One of Syria’s backward provinces, Golan entered modern 
history in the 1880s, when the Turkish authorities settled Cir- 
cassians there to ward off Bedouin robbers. The regional cen- 
ter, *al-Qunaytira, came into being at that time. Shortly after- 
ward, Jews made attempts to found settlements in the Golan, 
initially at Rumsaniyya, south of al-Qunaytira; then at Benei 
Yehudah east of Lake Kinneret; and finally, in 1908, in the 
Bet Zayyada (al-Butayha) Valley (a much larger enterprise, 
at Benei Binyamin and Jilin, was undertaken with Baron E. 
de Rothschild’s aid in the Bashan, further east). Prior to 1967, 
the Golan’s population included Sunnite Muslims, as well as 
Circassians, Druze, Alawids (Nusayris), a small Christian mi- 
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nority, and others. In the 1950s and 1960s, the Syrians covered 
the Golan with a network of artillery positions and fortifica- 
tions to harass Israeli settlements in Upper Galilee and the 
Lake Kinneret area, and geared the region's entire economy to 
military needs. In the last two days of the Six-Day War (June 
9-10), almost the entire population took to flight together with 
the Syrian army, with the exception of the Druze who stayed 
on in six villages in the north (in the September 1967 census 
they numbered over 6,000). The remaining Druze villagers 
in the area quickly made contact with their kinsmen in Israel 
and developed friendly relations with the Israeli administra- 
tion and their new Jewish neighbors. 

The first initiative for new Jewish settlement in the region 
was taken in July 1967 by a group of Ha-Kibbutz ha-Meuhad, 
which founded Kibbutz Merom Golan. By 1970 the number 
of Golan settlements had increased to 12, including Ramat 
Banias (Senir; of Ha-Shomer ha-Zair), Merom Golan and 
Ein Zivan (Ha-Kibbutz ha-Me’uhad) in the north; Nahal Ge- 
shur (Ha-Shomer ha-Zair) in the center; Ramot Magshimim 
(moshav shittufi of Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi), Givat Yoav (Tenu’at 
ha-Moshavim), Neot Golan (moshav shittufi of Ha-Oved 
ha-Ziyyoni), El Al (Tenu’at ha-Moshavim), Mevo Hammah 
(Ihud ha-Kibbutzim), Nahal Golan, and Ramot (Tenw’at ha- 
Moshavim) in the south Hermon. In 1977 *Kazrin, an urban 
community, was established. Subsequently, other settlements 
were founded, bringing the total up to 33 at the beginning of 
the new millennium, with a total population of 37,000, includ- 
ing 18,300 Druze (see “Israel, State of, under Religious Life). 
After 1967, land reclamation was carried out on a large scale 
and the first storage ponds were installed to retain runoff and 
ease the problem of water shortage, which is serious despite 
the relatively ample rainfall. The main economic branches in 
the area are agriculture, tourism, and industry. Farming is 
based on citrus groves, orchards, vineyards, and vegetables 
crops. Tourism includes 1,000 guest rooms and other tourist 
attractions. Ramat ha-Golan industry is located in three indus- 
trial zones, in Katzrin, Benei Yehudah, and the Technological 
Center. It includes the Golan Heights Wineries and the Eden 
natural mineral water bottling plants. 

Since the 1990s there have been sporadic negotiations be- 
tween Israel and Syria about the future of the area in a political 
settlement, and various Israeli prime ministers have reportedly 
expressed a willingness to return most of it to Syria. In 1999 the 
Knesset passed the Golan Law, requiring an absolute majority 
of 61 Knesset votes to confirm the return of any Golan land. 

{Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 
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RAMAT HA-KOVESH (Heb. W3133 n791), kibbutz in cen- 
tral Israel, N.E. of *Kefar Sava, affiliated with Ha-Kibbutz ha- 
Me’uhad. It was founded in 1932 by pioneers from Eastern Eu- 
rope who, before setting up their own kibbutz, had worked in 
Kefar Sava’s citrus groves. In the 1936-39 Arab riots, the kib- 
butz was the easternmost outpost of Jewish settlement in the 
southern Sharon and suffered attacks, losing 15 of its members. 
Similarly, the kibbutz found itself in the front line during the 
Israel *War of Independence (1948), and again suffered losses. 
In 1970 Ramat ha-Kovesh had 520, rising to 586 in 2002. Its 
economy was based on citrus groves and irrigated crops, etc., 
as well as on a large bakery. The kibbutz also opertated a fac- 
tory for rubber products and an events garden. The name, 
“Height of the Conqueror,” symbolizes the settlers’ early his- 
tory as “conquerors of labor” in Kefar Sava 


{Efram Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


RAMAT HA-SHARON (Heb. Ji7¥7 7799; “Sharon Height”), 
urban community with municipal council status, in central 
Israel, N. of Tel Aviv. Ramat ha-Sharon was founded in 1923 
as a middle-class village (moshavah) primarily based on cit- 
riculture. Following the crisis in citrus exports during World 
War 11, the settlers turned to other branches, including veg- 
etable growing. In the late 1940s, industrial enterprises were 
opened. By 1947 the population reached 1,150. After the War 
of Independence (1948), a large ma’barah was included in Ra- 
mat ha-Sharon’s area which covers 4,250 acres (1,700 ha.). The 
population increased quickly as the ma’barah inhabitants were 
gradually transferred to permanent housing and numerous 
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veteran Israelis settled in Ramat ha-Sharon. It became a town 
within the Tel Aviv conurbation. Over the years, the moshavah 
changed its character from rural to urban. The number of in- 
habitants grew to 8,200 in 1958 and 17,600 in 1970. By 2002 it 
had reached 35,600, occupying a municipal area of 8.5 sq. mi. 
(22 sq. km.). Its population was well-educated, with high in- 
come and a high mean age level. Most residents earned their 
livings in the Tel Aviv conurbation. Some of Israel biggest in- 
dustries, such Israel Military Industries and Elco, were located 
in Ramat ha-Sharon. 


WEBSITE: www.ramat-hasharon.muni.il. 
[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


RAMAT HA-SHOFET (Heb. vDiv/3 N01), kibbutz in central 
Israel, on the Manasseh Hills near Ein ha-Shofet, affiliated with 
Kibbutz Arzi ha-Shomer ha-Za’ir. It was founded by pioneers 
from Lithuania, Poland, Hungary, and Bulgaria in 1941, with 
the aim of reinforcing the “bridge” of Jewish settlements be- 
tween the Sharon and the Jezreel Valley. In 1970 the kibbutz 
had 530 inhabitants, increasing to 710 in the mid-1990s but 
then dropping to 557 in 2002. Farming included field crops 
(with Kibbutz *Ramot Menasheh), avocado plantations, poul- 
try, and dairy cattle. The kibbutz also manufactured plastic 
and wood products and operated guest rooms. The local Beit 
Rishonim museum focuses on the history of the kibbutz. The 
name Ramat ha-Shofet, meaning “Height of the Judge,’ com- 
memorates Judge Julian W. *Mack, U.S. Zionist leader. 


{Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.) 


RAMAT RAHEL (Heb. 91111), ancient tell (Khirbat Salih) 
located on a hilltop (2,683 ft. (818 m.) above sea level) within 
Israel’s international 1947-48 border, in the western part of 
Kibbutz Ramat Rahel, about midway between the Old City 
of Jerusalem and Bethlehem. The site is strategically situ- 
ated, overlooking the junction of two important roads - the 
one that in ancient times was the major route from Jerusalem 
southwards, and the road connecting Jerusalem to the west, 
via Beth-Shemesh in the Shephelah, through the Rephaim 
valley, where the old Turkish railway, as well as the modern 
one, runs to Jerusalem. 

The name and the site’s biblical identity are still enig- 
matic. Y. Aharoni identified the site as *Bet-Cherem, and hy- 
pothesized that it had been built on a former vineyard of the 
king, hence its name. He based the assumption on the refer- 
ence in the Lxx supplement to Joshua 15:59a, as a site near 
Bethlehem. It was also mentioned in Nehemiah 3:14 as a cen- 
ter of one of the districts in the province of Yehud. B. Mazar, 
however, identified the Ramat Rahel site with Netofah, a 
place mentioned in the oT near Bethlehem (11 Sam. 23:28; 
1 Chr. 2:54ff. and cf. Ezra 2:22; Neh. 7:26; 12:28). G. Barkay 
identified the site with mmSr - one of the places mentioned 
on the Imlk stamp impressions. He regarded it as one of the 
four local centers in Judah (together with Hebron, Sochoh, 
and Ziph). Lipschits has suggested identifying the site with 
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Geruth Chimham, mentioned in Jeremiah 41:17 as a place 
“near Bethlehem.” 

Already in 1930-31, B. Mazar and M. Stekelis, working 
on behalf of the Israel Exploration Society, excavated a Jewish 
burial cave some 200 m. south of the hilltop of the site. Y. Aha- 
roni began excavating the site in 1954 and later conducted four 
successive seasons there, between 1959 and 1962, on behalf of 
the Israel Department of Antiquities and Museums, the Israel 
Exploration Society, the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, and 
the University of Rome. G. Barkay made a few soundings at 
the site in 1984 on behalf of the Institute of Archaeology of 
Tel Aviv University, the Israel Exploration Society, the Israel 
Department of Antiquities and Museums, and the American 
Institute of Holy Land Studies on Mount Zion. In the course 
of the site’s restoration and reconstruction as an Archaeologi- 
cal Park, trial excavations were made by Gideon Suleimanny 
on behalf of the Israel Antiquities Authority. Excavations on 
behalf of the Institute of Archaeology of Tel Aviv University 
and the University of Heidelberg were resumed at the site in 
2004 under the direction of O. Lipschits, M. Oeming, and Y. 
Gadot, as part of a major excavation project. 

As at other hilly archaeological sites, differentiating be- 
tween the strata at Ramat Rahel has been difficult. The gen- 
erally accepted view, however, is that there were seven peri- 
ods of occupation: 

1. The site was first settled in the time of the kings of 
Judah at the end of the eighth and early seventh centuries 
B.C.E. (Stratum vB). Scanty architectural remains have been 
found, and a large number of storage jar handles, stamped 
with royal seal impressions of the Imlk type. Aharoni assumed 
that during this period there was a royal fortress at the site 
(though only scanty architectural remains were assigned to 
this stratum, and most of them were found in the fillings of 
stratum VA, out of any clear archaeological context). Some ag- 
ricultural terraces and private dwellings are the main struc- 
tural finds from this stratum; in one of the houses Aharoni 
found seal impressions of “Shebnah [son of] Shahar? The same 
seal impressions have also been discovered at Lachish and 
Mizpah. Lipschits, Oeming, and Gadot assigned to this same 
stratum another private seal impression - “Ahaziahu [son of] 
Tanhum.” The same seal impressions are known at Mizpah, 
Lachish, and Beth-Shemesh. 

2. In the next stratum (va), dated to the seventh century 
B.C.E., an imposing palace stood on top of the mound. ‘This 
is the first palace from the period of the kingdom of Judah 
that has so far been found in archaeological excavations. The 
palace walls were built of ashlar blocks, uniquely in Judean 
architecture, and it was decorated with proto-Aeolic capitals. 
Ten of these were found in Ramat Rahel, and other than one 
found in Kenyon’s excavations in the city of David (dated by 
her to the 10-9‘ centuries), this is the only example found 
in Judah. Lipschits, Oeming, and Gadot have suggested that 
the capitals may have been first used in the palace of stratum 
vs. Among the other main finds were window balustrades of 
the palace (cf. Jer. 22:14), a painted potsherd depicting a king 
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(?) seated ona throne, and a seal impression of “Eliakim, stew- 
ard of Yokhan;’ also known from Beth-Shemesh and Tell Beit 
Mirsim. Aharoni assumed that the palace was built at the end 
of the seventh century and assigned it to king *Jehoiakim son 
of Josiah (608-598 B.c.E.), whose palace is described by Jer- 
emiah (22:13-19). This date is, however, not justified, at least 
from the archaeological point of view. Aharoni assumed that 
the palace was surrounded by a wide fortified courtyard ex- 
tending over an area of about 20 dunams (five acres). How- 
ever, the 2005 excavation season at the site revealed that this 
courtyard, if it existed, was much smaller and confined to the 
western side of the mound. As a result of the recent work it is 
possible to reconstruct a small citadel that stood west of the 
palace, next to its western wall, and a system of wide, open 
pools adjacent to the southwestern corner of the palace. How- 
ever, the architectural and chronological connections between 
the palace and the citadel with the pools and water system 
are still unclear. 

3. The next settlement (Stratum IvB), was dated to the 
long time-span extending between the Persian and Hasmo- 
nean periods. Numerous small finds from these periods have 
been found, with unclear and segmented architectural finds. 
Hundreds of seal impressions on jar handles were attributed 
to the Persian and Hellenistic occupation. The site was the 
main center of the Yehud seal impressions (of all types), as 
nearly 200 impressions were found. Many jar-handle im- 
pressions with the name yrslm (Jerusalem) were found at the 
site, dated to the Hasmonean occupation. Other seal impres- 
sions were stamped with the names of royal officials or gov- 
ernors of the province, two of whom - Jehoezer and Ahiyab 
(new reading by Lipschits and Vanderhooft) - could have 
been previously unknown Jewish governors. We may accept 
Aharoni’s assumption that a new citadel was built at the site 
during the post-Exilic period, and served as one of the main 
administrative centers in Judah. So far, however, no signifi- 
cant architectural finds from the Persian and Hellenistic pe- 
riods have been found. 

4. A small unfortified village from the Early Roman pe- 
riod (Stratum rva), dated to the first century B.c.E.—first cen- 
tury c.g. After its destruction ca. 70 C.E., the site remained 
abandoned until the third century. The main find from this 
period are tomb caves containing ossuaries with Jewish names 
written in Aramaic and Greek. 

5. After a gap of more than a century, a Roman-style 
house with a well-built bathhouse was erected on the hill, 
probably for the Tenth Roman Legion, as confirmed by bricks 
stamped LXER (Legio X Fretensis). The many small remains 
from this stratum (Stratum 111) are dated to the third and 
fourth centuries C.£. 

6. Between the middle of the fifth century and the sixth 
century, a Christian church was built on the tell with an at- 
tached monastery complex and a large settlement around it 
(Stratum 11). There are clear two phases in this period. This 
church should be connected to the other, larger, church of the 
“Kathisma” (“the Seat”), that was excavated close by, about 
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300 m. from the tell and just beside the main road leading 
from Jerusalem to Bethlehem. This last church was often men- 
tioned in Byzantine sources as the place where Mary, mother 
of Jesus, rested during her journey to Bethlehem, where she 
gave birth. 

7. Scanty remains were found upon the ruined Byzantine 
stratum dating from the Umayyad and the early Abbasid pe- 
riods (7*h-8* centuries c.£.). The finds from this period (Stra- 
tum 1) consisted of poorly built structures. This was the last 
occupation of the tell. 

[Oded Lipschits (274 ed.)] 
Modern Period 
The founders of Kibbutz Ramat Rahel originated from Eastern 
Europe. They came with the Third Aliyah to the country and 
belonged to *Gedud ha-Avodah (“Labor Legion”). In 1921 they 
were sent to Jerusalem as an “urban work group” and set up a 
temporary camp on the site of Jerusalem’s Rehavyah quarter. 
The first houses in this quarter were built by the work group, 
who became construction workers and stone dressers. In 1926 
the kibbutz was transferred to its present site on a dominating 
hill overlooking a wide expanse of the Judean Desert to the 
east, *Herodium, and the town of *Bethlehem with Rachel’s 
Tomb to the south (from which the settlement took its name). 
Ramat Rahel joined Ha-Kibbutz ha-Me’uhad at the end of the 
1920s. In the 1929 Arab riots a large armed mob stormed Ra- 
mat Rahel and completely destroyed it. The kibbutz was rebuilt 
in 1930. Ramat Rahel again came under repeated attacks in 
the 1936-39 Arab riots. As the settlement’s cultivable area was 
then severely limited, its economy was partly based on outside 
work in which the members performed important pioneering 
tasks, e.g., in the potash works near the Dead Sea, the railway 
service, and in enterprises established in the kibbutz, notably 
a laundry and bakery for Jerusalem customers. In 1946 ad- 
ditional land was allocated and the deciduous fruit orchards 
and vegetable gardens were enlarged. In the Israel *War of 
Independence (1948), Ramat Rahel constituted one of Jewish 
Jerusalem's forward defense positions and the battles around 
it were decisive for the city’s fate. In May 1948 the kibbutz was 
attacked by the Arab Legion and irregulars advancing from the 
east and by an Egyptian tank force simultaneously attacking 
from the Bethlehem road in the west. In the following battles, 
the place changed hands several times and was completely de- 
stroyed, but finally remained in Israel hands. The armistice 
border was drawn around it to the east, south, and southwest. 
The village was rebuilt and received farmland in the nearby 
demilitarized zone around the former high commissioner’s 
palace and in the Coastal Plain. A seminary was opened at 
the kibbutz. In the 1951-52 split in Ha-Kibbutz ha-Meuhad, 
Ramat Rahel joined Ihud ha-Kevuzot ve-ha-Kibbutzim, while 
a part of its members went to Ein Karmel. In the autumn of 
1956 nearby Jordanian positions opened fire on a party of the 
Israel Exploration Society congress visiting the local excava- 
tions and killed four persons. In the *Six-Day War (1967), the 
kibbutz again found itself in the front line, when the way to 
Bethlehem and the Hebron Hills was opened by Israel forces 
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on June 6-7, by the capture in a hard battle of fortifications 
around the nearby monastery of Mar Elias. 

In 2002 the population of the kibbutz was 308. Its econ- 
omy was based mainly on tourism, including a hotel, archaeo- 
logical garden, and conferences and sports centers. Its farm- 
ing branches were field crops, fruit orchards, citrus groves, 

nd ltry. 
Peace [Efraim Orni] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Aharoni, et al., Excavations at Ramat Rahel 
1, seasons 1959 and 1960 (1962); Y. Aharoni, et al., Excavations at Ra- 
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chaeology, 18 (1965), 15-25; idem, “Beth Hacherem,’ in: D.W. Thomas 
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RAMAT RAZIEL (Heb. 98°11 1791), moshav in Israel’s Judean 
Hills, on the Zobah-Eshtaol road, affiliated with the Herut 
movement. Ramat Raziel was founded in 1948 as one of the 
first settlements designed to secure the Jerusalem Corridor 
that had been opened in the fighting in the Israel *War of In- 
dependence in the preceding months. The terrain conditions 
were particularly difficult and all the farming land had to 
undergo heavy reclamation. Ramat Raziel was therefore in- 
cluded in the work village scheme. The population, in spite of 
this scheme, changed several times. In 1970 the moshav had 
135 inhabitants. In 2002 the population was 382. Farming was 
based on deciduous fruit orchards, vineyards, and poultry. A 
well-known boutique winery by the name of Kastel was owned 
by one of the settlers. The village bears the name of David *Ra- 
ziel, the *Irgun Zevai Le ummi commander. 


[Efram Orni / Shaked Gilboa (274 ed.)] 


RAMAT YISHAI (Heb. °v’? 1791), semirural settlement in 
N. Israel, in the Tivon Hills. It was founded in 1925 by indus- 
trialists from Poland as a textile center. Abandoned with the 
outbreak of the Arab riots in 1936, Ramat Yishai was resettled 
in 1943. In 1958 the settlement received municipal council 
status. In 1970, it had 800 inhabitants and medium-size fac- 
tories for textiles and leather. In the mid-1990s the popula- 
tion was approximately 2,990, increasing to 5,280 in 2002 on 
an area of nearly a square mile (2.3 sq. km.). The majority of 
residents found work in the Haifa conurbation. Income was 
much higher than the national average. The town is named 
after the writer and teacher Yishai Adler, whose contribution 
was instrumental in rebuilding the settlement in 1943. 


[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


RAMAT YOHANAN (Heb. qin?’ n4), kibbutz in N. Israel, 
in the Haifa Bay area, E. of Kiryat Ata, affiliated with Ihud ha- 
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Kevuzot ve-ha-Kibbutzim, founded in 1932 by pioneers from 
Eastern Europe. In 1939 an ideological split brought about an 
exchange of members with *Bet Alfa, with those in favor of 
*Ha-Shomer ha-Za’ir concentrating in the latter kibbutz, while 
the members who supported the *Mapai Party stayed in Ra- 
mat Yohanan. In the Israel *War of Independence, the kibbutz 
was attacked by a strong unit of Druze irregulars, but held out 
and counterattacked successfully (April 13-16, 1948). After this 
battle, the Druze in Israel ceased to side with the Arabs. In 
1970 Ramat Yohanan had 500 inhabitants, increasing to 700 
in 2002. The kibbutz’s economy was based on highly intensive 
farming (field crops, orchards, citrus groves, and dairy cattle) 
and ona plastics factory. Ramat Yohanan had among its mem- 
bers several painters and writers. The ancient tradition of gath- 
ering the Omer (“sheaf”) during the Passover week was first 
renewed in Ramat Yohanan. The name, “Height of Yohanan, 
commemorates Gen. Jan (Yohanan) *Smuts. 


[Efraim Orni] 


RAMAT ZEVI (Heb. 728 1791), moshav in N. Israel, on the 
Kokhav Plateau of Lower Galilee, affiliated with Tenu’at ha- 
Moshavim. It was founded in 1942 by a group of veteran farm 
laborers, who had previously set up a temporary settlement, 
based on auxiliary holdings at Shimron, near Nahalal. They 
were later joined by demobilized soldiers from World War 11. 
After 1948 the population changed when most of the veteran 
settlers left and were replaced by new immigrants. Farming 
at Ramat Zevi consisted mainly of field crops and dairy cattle. 
The village is named after Zevi (Henry) Monsky, B’nai B’rith 
president. Its population in 1970 was 180. In 2002 its popula- 


tion was 388. 
[Efraim Orni] 


RAMBERT, DAME MARIE (1888-1982), British ballet 
teacher and founder director of the Ballet Rambert. Born 
in Warsaw as Miriam Rambach, she studied eurythmics and 
was invited by Serge Diaghilev to teach in his company. While 
she influenced Diaghilev’s most famous dancer, Nijinsky, in 
his choreographic work, she was herself won over to classi- 
cal ballet, became a pupil of Enrico Cecchetti, the Italian bal- 
let dancer and teacher, and followed his principles when she 
opened a school in London in 1920. By 1930 the school had 
developed into the Ballet Club which, as the Ballet Rambert, 
became famous for its performances at the Mercury Theater, 
a former parish hall at Notting Hill rebuilt by Rambert’s hus- 
band, the author, Ashley Dukes. Rambert had a great flair for 
discovering new talent and inspired choreographers, design- 
ers, and dancers. She was the first to present a whole group of 
young dancers under British names, and she drew the public 
with ballets like A Tragedy of Fashion, Lilac Garden, Lady into 
Fox, and Death and the Maiden. In 1966 she became co-direc- 
tor with Nathan Morrice of the New Ballet Rambert Company. 
She was made a Dame of the British Empire in 1962. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Gore (ed.), Ballet Rambert 1926-1946 
(Eng., 1946); L.J.H. Bradley, Sixteen Years of Ballet Rambert (1946); 
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137-41. 
[Lewis Sowden] 


RAMERUPT, village in the Aube department, N.E. central 
France. No single extant non-Jewish source confirms the ex- 
istence of a Jewish community in Ramerupt during the Mid- 
dle Ages, but Jewish sources mention a community which ex- 
isted from at least around 1100 until the latter half of the 12 
century. It was renowned for its yeshivah, headed by *Meir b. 
Samuel, Rashi’s son-in-law, who was succeeded by his sons, 
Jacob *Tam and *Samuel b. Meir. The chronicle of *Ephraim 
b. Jacob of Bonn records an attack made by crusaders on the 
community of Ramerupt on the second day of Shavuot, 1147, 
but only describes in detail the ill-treatment of R. Jacob Tam. 
His house was looted, a Torah Scroll was desecrated, and he 
would have been murdered in the fields had not a passing no- 
bleman tricked the crusaders into releasing him. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 634-8; A.M. Habermann, 
Sefer Gezerot Ashkenaz ve-Zarefat (1946), 121. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


RAMLEH (Heb. mn, Ramlah), city in Israel, situated on the 
Jerusalem-Tel Aviv highway, approximately 28 mi. (45 km.) 
from Jerusalem. 


The Old City 

Ramleh was founded in 716 by the Umayyad caliph Suleiman 
ibn ‘Abd al-Malik and is the only city in the country estab- 
lished by Arabs. The name means “sand” in Arabic and refers 
to the sandy ground on which the city arose. Ramleh was 
the administrative capital of the country under the *Umayy- 
ads and the *Abbasids. Although originally founded as a 
town for Muslims, it had from the beginning a large popu- 
lation of Christians, Jews, and Samaritans. Hariin al-Rashid, 
the Abbasid ruler in the late eighth century, increased the 
Samaritan farming population. Due to its advantageous lo- 
cation on the crossroads of the Egypt-Damascus and Jeru- 
salem-Jaffa highways, the city prospered until the time of 
the Crusades. 

Among the Jewish community, Ramleh was called Gath 
or Gath-Rimmon or Ramathaim-Zophim, after the biblical 
towns with which it was identified. The temporary transfer of 
the Jerusalem academy to Ramleh in the tenth century greatly 
strengthened the Jewish population. At that time, a Karaite 
and a Rabbanite community, the latter divided into Pales- 
tinians and Babylonians, existed in the town; there were also 
synagogues for the Jerusalemites and the Damascenes. In the 
11 century the flourishing communities of Ramleh suffered 
from a series of blows: a disastrous Bedouin raid in 1025 and 
two devastating earthquakes in 1033 and 1067 (in the latter, 
25,000 people reportedly perished). During the Crusader oc- 
cupation, beginning in 1099, the Jewish and Samaritan com- 
munities were dispersed. When Benjamin of Tudela visited 
there in 1170-71, he recorded a Jewish population of only three 
dyers, living in the midst of extensive cemeteries. 
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During the 12" and 13" centuries, the city was often at- 
tacked by Muslims. It was finally captured by the *Mamluk 
sultan Baybars and as the capital of a province, it regained 
some of its former importance. By the 14" century, it was 
again the largest town in Palestine and a Jewish community 
was reestablished there. With the Ottoman conquest, it once 
more declined, although most pilgrims passed through the 
town, at the time called Rames, on their way to Jerusalem. The 
tax records for 1690-91 show no Jews living there. The main 
buildings of the early city which still stand are the Cathedral 
of St. John (now the Great Mosque), the White Mosque and 
its minaret (completed in 1318) and the ‘Unayziyya cistern 
(dating from the eighth century). 

[Michael Avi- Yonah] 
The New Town 
In 1890 Ramleh had 9,611 inhabitants, the majority of whom 
were Muslim Arabs, with a sizable minority of Arab and non- 
Arab Christians, and a small Jewish community of 66 people. 
Under the British Mandate (1917-48), the town’s economy 
benefited only slightly from its location near a principal high- 
way. Christian institutions helped raise the local educational 
level. In the 1930s Ramleh still had five Jewish families; they 
left, however, in 1936, with the outbreak of the Arab riots. 

During the Israel *War of Independence, when Ramleh 
was occupied by Israel forces in July 1948, most of the town’s 
Arabs abandoned it, causing the population to shrink to 1,547 
persons by the November 1948 census. At the beginning of the 
1950s the town absorbed a large number of Jewish immigrants 
from various countries, raising the population to 20,548 in 
1961. Initially the newcomers were housed in three ma’barot 
(“immigrant transit camps”); but, with housing construction 
proceeding rapidly, Ramleh’s built-up area expanded, prin- 
cipally to the west and southwest, until it covered an area of 
about 4 sq. mi. (10 sq. km.). In 1969 about 4,200 families lived 
in the new sections, compared to 3,000 in the town’s older ar- 
eas, where numerous structures were earmarked for leveling 
and reconstruction. Of its 30,800 inhabitants in 1970, 27,000 
were Jews and 3,800 Arabs. In the mid-1990s the population 
was approximately 55,000, including 9,020 non-Jews. By 2002 
the population of Ramleh increased to 62,800, consisting of 
80.5% Jews, 15.4% Muslims, and 4% Christians. A third of the 
population consisted of immigrants from the former Soviet 
Unions. In earlier years the Arabs were for the most part well 
integrated in the city’s economy and cultural life and satisfac- 
tory social relations existed between the Jewish and Arab com- 
munities, with a Jewish-Arab Friendship League in operation. 
However, in the course of time, relations became tense. Most 
Arabs remained in the old city, nicknamed the Ghetto, while 
the Jews lived in the new areas of the city. When the “al-Aqsa” 
Intifada erupted in 2000 a few synagogues were set on fire and 
Jews tried to burn a mosque. 

The city’s economy was based mainly on industry, which 
benefited from its location at one of the country’s major high- 
way and railroad junctions and its relative proximity to the 
port of Ashdod. In 1969, 23 of the larger industrial enterprises 
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employed about 2,000 workers. Products included cement (in 
the country’s largest cement factory), wood products, metal 
pipes, motors, refrigerators and miscellaneous metal prod- 
ucts, prefabricated houses, and canned foods. There were 
two industrial zones. Until June 1971, the Tel Aviv-Jerusalem 
traffic artery intersected the town from northwest to south- 
east, with the number of vehicles passing through Ramleh 
averaging 17,000 a day. The local market mainly serviced ru- 
ral settlements around Ramleh, and provided an outlet for 
its farm produce. The city also provided health services to 
the villages in the vicinity. During the 1980s the city became 
known for its various disco clubs. According to Israel’s Cen- 
tral Bureau of Statistics, income in Ramleh was much lower 
than the national average in 2002 and a third of the popula- 
tion was on welfare 
[Shlomo Hasson / Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Segal, in: Zion, 5 (1933), 12-18; S. Klein, To- 
ledot ha-Yishuv ha- Yehudi be-Erez Yisrael (1935), index; S. Assaf and 
L.A. Mayer (eds.), Sefer ha-Yishuv, 2 (1944), 56-63; Mayer-Pinker- 
feld, Principal Muslim Religious Buildings in Israel (1950), 25-30; J. 
Braslavski, Le-Heker Arzenu (1954), index; Hirschberg, in: Yerusha- 
layim, 4 (1953), 123-8; Shapira, ibid., 118-22; J. Kaplan, in: ‘Atiqot, 2 
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(1965), 316-21; Ben-Zvi, Erez Yisrael, index; M. Rosen-Ayalon, in: 
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°RAMON, LULL (Raimundus Lullus; c. 1234-1315), Catalan 
Christian preacher, mystic, and philosopher. As a youth Lull 
grew up in *Majorca, where a substantial Muslim majority had 
remained even after this island’s conquest (1229-32) by King 
James 1. This enabled him, besides the traditional education 
imparted to the sons of Spanish nobility, to familiarize himself 
with Muslim culture and the Arabic language. When he was 
30, Lull turned to ascetic life. Besides his immersion in mys- 
tical contemplation, he considered it his vocation to preach 
and propagate Christianity among nonbelievers, Muslims, and 
Jews in Aragon and, chiefly, in Majorca. To this end, Lull de- 
voted many years to the study of Arabic language, philosophy, 
and theology, and some of his initial works were written in 
that language. In comparison, his knowledge of Judaism was 
scant and superficial, some works by Jewish thinkers being 
known to him through Arabic philosophy, or from Maimo- 
nides Guide of the Perplexed. In about 1272 Lull wrote in Ara- 
bic and translated into Catalan the widely circulated Libre del 
gentil e los tres savis, which was subsequently translated into 
Latin, French, and probably Hebrew. It is a work of apologetic 
character, drawn up in a form frequent in those times. A man, 
either a nonbeliever or a pagan, consults three sages — a Jew, a 
Christian, and a Muslim - and asks them the basic principles 
of their respective creeds. This furnishes the starting point of 
a peaceful debate between the three, which finally remains in- 
conclusive, although the author does not conceal his sympathy 
for the Christian. There has been speculation as to the possible 
influence of *Judah Halevi s Kuzari over this work, but there 
is nothing to warrant it. In 1305 Lull wrote a second apologetic 
work chiefly directed against the Jews, Liber de Trinitate et In- 
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carnatione adversus Judaeos et sarracenos, better known un- 
der its shorter appellation Liber Predicationis Contra Judaeos 
(scholarly edition published in Madrid-Barcelona, 1957). The 
book comprises 52 sermons, one for each week of the year, 
preceded by a verse from the Bible. In these Lull strives to 
demonstrate, against Jewish and Muslim arguments as to the 
irrationality of Christianity, that the Christian truth is not only 
rational but also borne out by common sense. 

Lull was also active as a preacher. In 1299 James 11 
(1291-1327) allowed him to give sermons on Saturdays and 
Sundays in the synagogues and on Fridays and Sundays in 
mosques. In his important Ars Magna (c. 1274) Lull reduces all 
knowledge to a few basic metaphysical principles. The theory 
of the attributes of God occupies the central part of this work 
and it is interesting to compare the dignitates of Lull with the 
Sefirot of the kabbalists. The similarity between the two catego- 
ries possibly stems from Neoplatonic influence common to the 
kabbalists and to Lull; the latter maintained friendly relations 
with a circle of Jewish religious thinkers in Catalonia, such as 
Solomon b. Abraham *Adret and R. Aaron ha-Levi of Barce- 
lona, author of Sefer ha-Hinnukh; Lull presumably learned 
about the foundations of *Kabbalah from them. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, index; J.M. Millds Vallicrosa, 
in: Sefarad. 18 (1958), 241-53; idem, in: S. Ettinger et al. (eds.), Sefer 
Yovel le-Yizhak Baer (1961), 186-90; R.J.Z. Werblowsky, in: Tarbiz, 
32 (1962/63), 207-11; A. Llinares, Raymond Lulle... (Fr., (1963), bibl.: 
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[José Maria Millas-Vallicrosa] 


RAMON, HAIM (1950- ), Israeli politician, member of the 
Knesset from the Tenth Knesset. Ramon was born in Jaffa. He 
served in the air force in the years 1967-73 and received a law 
degree from Tel Aviv University. He started his political life as 
national secretary of the *Israel Labor Party Young Guard in 
1978, serving in this capacity until 1984. He first entered the 
Knesset in 1983, replacing MK Danny Rosolio, who resigned. 
In the course of the Eleventh Knesset he was the Labor Align- 
ment’s coordinator in the Knesset Finance Committee, and in 
the course of the Twelfth Knesset served as chairman of the 
Labor parliamentary group. In 1985 he established together 
with Nissim Zvili the Kefar ha-Yarok circle - a dovish politi- 
cal group made up of younger members of the Labor Party 
that succeeded in getting several members into the Twelfth 
Knesset. It was generally believed at the time that some of La- 
bor’s future leaders would emerge from this circle, but in 2005 
Ramon and Amir *Peretz were the only two members of this 
group still in the Knesset. 

In March 1990 Ramon was actively involved, in full co- 
ordination with Labor Party chairman Shimon *Peres, and 
in consultation with his friend Aryeh *Deri from Shas, in the 
plan to bring down the National Unity Government headed by 
Yitzhak *Shamir, of which the Labor Party was a member, in 
a vote on a motion of no confidence. However, Peres failed to 
form an alternative government. Prior to the fifth Labor Party 
Conference, at the end of 1991, Ramon considered leaving the 
Labor Party and forming a joint dovish party with the cr, 
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Mapam and Shinui. However, in light of his success, together 
with some of his colleagues, in getting the Conference to adopt 
many of their positions in connection with the peace process 
and religion and state, he decided to remain. In the primaries 
for the elections of Labor's leader in February 1992 Ramon 
supported Yitzhak *Rabin rather than Peres, and in the gov- 
ernment formed by Rabin in July he was appointed minister 
of health. In this position he started, much to the chagrin of 
many of his Labor colleagues, to prepare a National Health 
Insurance bill that would, inter alia, break the link between 
the *Histadrut and Israel’s largest health fund, Kuppat Holim 
Kelalit. Ramon supported the candidature of Amir Peretz as 
Labor's candidate in the election for secretary general of the 
Histadrut against that of Haim Haberfeld, and when Peretz 
failed, stood himself for election against Haberfeld at the head 
of his own list, called Hayyim Hadashim la-Histadrut. Be- 
fore deciding to run, Ramon gave a well-publicized speech at 
a special session of the Labor Party Conference in which he 
compared the party to a whale swimming towards the beach 
to its death, arguing that with his meager power he was try- 
ing to push the party back into the living water. Several days 
later he resigned from the government. As a result of his deci- 
sion to run against the Labor candidate for the Histadrut, he 
was removed from the party, but nevertheless remained part 
of the Labor parliamentary group. 

In May 1994 Ramon was elected secretary general of the 
Histadrut, and changed his title to chairman. He set off imme- 
diately to make drastic organizational and functional changes 
in the bankrupt Histadrut, and managed to enact the National 
Health Insurance Law. Before Rabin’s assassination in Novem- 
ber 1995 Ramon was reinstated in the party, and was invited 
by Rabin to return to the government. However, it was only in 
December that he entered the government formed by Peres, 
as minister of the interior, and Peretz took over the leader- 
ship of the Histadrut. Ramon was in charge of Labor’s propa- 
ganda strategy in the elections to the Fourteenth Knesset, and 
was largely responsible for the decision to minimize mention 
of the Likud’s role in creating the atmosphere that led up to 
Rabin’s assassination. He was thus blamed by many Laborites 
for Labor’s defeat in the elections, in which Binyamin *Ne- 
tanyahu beat Peres by only 30,000 votes. Ramon considered 
running against Ehud *Barak in the primaries for the Labor 
Party leadership in June 1997, but when his proposal that open 
primaries be held, rather than primaries among Labor Party 
members only, was rejected, he decided not to run. In the gov- 
ernment formed by Barak after the elections to the Fifteenth 
Knesset Ramon was appointed minister in the Prime Minis- 
ter’s office. He was not a member of the National Unity Gov- 
ernment formed by Ariel *Sharon after he defeated Barak in 
the election for prime minister in 2001. 

In 2004-5 Ramon played an active role in the negotia- 
tions for the formation of a new National Unity Government, 
after the government formed by Sharon following the 2003 
elections disintegrated against the background of his disen- 
gagement plan. However, after doing poorly in the vote that 
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took place in the Labor Party Central Committee for minis- 
terial posts in the new government formed in January 2005, 
he was appointed minister without portfolio. At the end of 
2005, when Sharon left the Likud and formed the new Kad- 
imah Party, Ramon left the Labor Party to join him, along with 
Shimon Peres and others. After the 2006 elections he was ap- 
pointed minister of justice. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Barzilai, Ramon: Biographia Politit 
(1996). 


RAMON, ILAN (1954-2003), colonel in the Israel air force, 
the first Israeli astronaut. Ramon was killed on board the U.S. 
space shuttle Columbia in its ill-fated 2003 mission. Ramon 
served in the IDF as a combat pilot and was among those who 
participated in the bombardment of the Iraqi nuclear reactor 
in 1981. From 1983 to 1987 he studied computer science and 
electronic engineering at Tel Aviv University. From 1990 to 
1992 he served as an F-16 squadron commander. Later, with 
rank of colonel, he served as head of the Department of Op- 
erational Requirements for Weapons Development and Ac- 
quisition. In 1995 Israel and the United States agree to send an 
Israeli astronaut into space, and Ramon was chosen in 1997 
after a lengthy selection process. He and his alternate, Yizhak 
Mayo, were sent with their families to the U.S. to start train- 
ing at the Nasa Space Agency. Four years later, in 2003, as 
the only payload specialist on board, he was part of the crew 
that lifted off on the Columbia shuttle mission. During the 
16-day journey in space, he carried out a number of scientific 
experiments. During re-entry, a technical problem caused the 
Columbia to disintegrate, and all its crew members, includ- 
ing Ramon, lost their lives. After his death, asteroid 51828 was 


named after him. 
[Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 


RAMONE, JOEY (Jeffrey Hyman; 1951-2001), co-founder, 
vocalist, and songwriter for the influential U.S. punk rock 
group The Ramones (1974-96); member of the Rock & Roll 
Hall of Fame. Ramone was born in Forest Hills, Queens, to 
Charlotte and Noel, who divorced when he was young. His 
mother encouraged an interest in music in both Joey and his 
younger brother Mitchell (who later adopted the name Mickey 
Leigh). Ramone took up drums at 13, playing throughout his 
teen years at Forest Hills High School, where he met his future 
band mates. The 6 ft. 6 in., gangly Ramone was originally the 
drummer for the Ramones, but eventually moved to vocal- 
ist and frontman for the band. Described as a “cartoon fam- 
ily,” The Ramones played fast, furious, and funny primal pop 
songs, with titles like “Teenage Lobotomy” and “I Wanna Be 
Sedated,” and chants like “Hey ho let’s go” and “Gabba gabba 
hey!” that became rallying cries for disaffected youth. The 
other original Ramones were Tommy, Johnny, and Dee Dee, 
who like Ramone, all adopted the stage surname of Ramone 
and wore matching “non-uniforms” of black leather jackets, 
black t-shirts, and ripped jeans - what became standard at- 
tire for a generation of musicians. They led a movement of no- 
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frills bands that were based in the seedy Bowery club cBGB 
in New York. Rules that The Ramones eponymous 1976 de- 
but album instated into a bloated mid-1970s rock world were 
no song needed to be more than two minutes long, include 
more than three chords, or needed a guitar solo - guidelines 
the band stuck to closely for their entire career. During their 
career, The Ramones played over 2,000 shows. Diagnosed with 
lymphoma in 1995, and given three to six months to live, Joey 
maintained his health and spirits for five years until a broken 
hip led to a decline. His death was treated as the end of an era, 
and given almost the same amount of coverage as the deaths 
of rock icons John Lennon and Jerry Garcia. Ramone’s first 
solo album - Don’t Worry About Me - was posthumously re- 
leased in 2002, the same year he entered the Rock & Roll Hall 
of Fame as a member of The Ramones. In November 2003, the 
city of New York named the corner of 2™4 St. and the Bowery 
near CBGB as Joey Ramone Place. In September 2005, Ramone 
was awarded the Heeb Magazine Lifetime Achievement Award 
at the inaugural Jewish Music Awards. 


[David Brinn ( 2™4 ed.)] 


RAMOT, BRACHA (1927-2006), physician and medical re- 
searcher. Ramot was born in Raseinei, Lithuania. In 1941, af- 
ter the occupation of Lithuania by the Soviets, she was trans- 
ferred to Komi in North Russia, where she studied to become 
a practical nurse (felsher) and substituted for a family physi- 
cian. Simultaneously, she also graduated from an evening high 
school. She arrived in Israel illegally via Poland and Cyprus 
in 1947, to be joined by her family 27 years later. During the 
Israel War of Independence she served in the *Palmah as a 
nurse. She then studied at the Hebrew University-Hadassah 
Medical School, from which she graduated in 1952. She did 
her internship and residency in medicine at the Tel Hashomer 
(now Sheba) Hospital. 

In 1954-56 Ramot trained with Karl Singer in hematol- 
ogy at the Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, and in 1956-57 at 
the Albert Einstein College of Medicine with Irving London. 
Upon her return to Israel, she established the Institute of He- 
matology at Tel Hashomer Hospital and took an active part 
in the founding of the Sackler Faculty of Medicine of Tel Aviv 
University. From 1971 until her retirement in 1994 she was pro- 
fessor and head of the Hematology Section at the Postgradu- 
ate School of Medicine, Tel Aviv University. In 1975-79 she 
was head of the Blood Service of *Magen David Adom and in 
1991-96 she was medical director of the Maccabi Health Ser- 
vices. She educated an entire generation of hematologists who 
became leaders in the field in Israel. In 2001 she was awarded 
the Israel Prize in medical sciences. 

Ramot was involved in a number of fields of basic and 
clinical research. They included red cell enzymes and cell ag- 
ing, circadian rhythms of enzymes, variants of glucose-6-pho- 
spahate dehydrogenase (G6pPD), genetic variants of serum pro- 
teins in Jewish ethnic groups and Arabs, and effects of genetic 
and environmental factors on the hematologic malignancies. 
She described the clinical and pathologic entity of small in- 
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of the Erez Israel climate and particularly of the rains at the 
sources supplying water to the Jordan River, the Sea of Galilee, 
and the Dead Sea, Ashbel set up a network of gauging sta- 
tions which soon covered the whole country up to the Negev. 
In 1928, Ashbel compiled a new rain map and in 1940, a 
rain map of the Near East. In 1930, Ashbel joined the He- 
brew University in Jerusalem, and founded a department, 
which studied the various basic elements of climate in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. He devoted most of his attention 
to solar radiation in general, and to the division of the spec- 
trum. 

One of the agricultural conclusions was the locating of 
sites where there was no fear of frost and freezing, for grow- 
ing bananas and citrus. Hitherto, it had been considered 
that the Jordan Valley was the most suitable place for ba- 
nanas, and the coastal plain was best suited to citrus groves. In 
1950, Ashbel presented a proposal to plant these crops on the 
Carmel plain around Athlit, and on the plain at the foot of 
the hills of Western Galilee, around Nahariyyah. Thencefor- 
ward, these two areas were filled with plantations of these 
crops, which have proved to be among the most successful 
in Israel. At Ashbel’s suggestion, a successful experiment was 
made to plant citrus crops in the western Negev. He was de- 
partmental editor of the Encyclopaedia Judaica for Jews in 
meteorology. His works include Bio-Climatic Atlas of Israel 
and Neighbour Countries (1951), Regional Climatology of Israel 
(1951), Solar Radiation and Sunshine in Jerusalem (1961), Soil 
Temperature (1965), Climate of Israel (1964-67), Climate of 
the Near East (1967, 1968), and Snow and Rain in the Near 
East, Maps and Tables of Rainfall on both Banks of the Jor- 
dan (1967). 


ASHDOD (Heb. 717k), city in the southern coastal plain of 
Erez Israel; the ancient city was 3 mi. (4% km.) from the sea, 
the modern city is on the seashore. 


Ancient Ashdod 

In the Late Canaanite period, it served as an important har- 
bor city as is shown by archaeological finds and references 
to its maritime trade in the archives of *Ugarit. According 
to biblical tradition, it was a town of the ancient Anakim (lit. 
“giants”; Josh. 11:22). After its conquest by the *Philistines, it 
became one of their five chief cities and they erected a tem- 
ple dedicated to the god Dagon at Ashdod (Josh. 13:3; 15:46; 
1 Sam. 5:1-7; Amos 1:8). Uzziah, king of Judah, breached the 
fortifications of the town and built in the area (11 Chron. 26:6). 
In 734 B.c.E. the city capitulated to Tiglath-Pileser 111 of As- 
syria and in 712 B.c.£. Sargon crushed a rebellion led by Ash- 
dod which then became the capital of an Assyrian province 
(cf. Isa. 20:1). Although the city was situated on the via maris, 
the trade route near the sea, it was not directly on the coast 
but possessed an ancient port which was called Ashdod Yam 
(“Ashdod-on-the-Sea”). With the decline of Assyrian power, 
the Egyptian pharaoh Psammetichus 1 conquered the city af- 
ter a siege of 29 years (according to Herodotus, 2:157). Ashdod 
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was the Philistine capital in the post-Exilic period, so that in 
the days of Nehemiah, an “Ashdodite” was synonymous with 
a “Philistine” (Neh. 4:1; 13:24). Nehemiah fought against Ash- 
dod’s influence which extended as far as Jerusalem. 

The town continued to be a district capital in the Hel- 
lenistic period when it was known as Azotus and it served 
as a Greek stronghold down to the days of the Hasmoneans 
(1 Macc. 5:68). Its suburbs were burnt by Jonathan (1 Macc. 
10:84; 11:4) and the city was captured by John Hyrcanus 
(c. 165 B.C.E.; Jos., Ant., 13:324). Ashdod then remained in 
Hasmonean hands until its conquest by Pompey (63 B.c.E.). 
It was rebuilt by Gabinius (55 B.c.E.) and later changed hands 
several times, eventually becoming the property of Herod, 
who gave it to his sister Salome; she bequeathed it to Livia, the 
wife of Augustus Caesar, from whom it was inherited by the 
emperor Tiberius (ibid., 14:75, 88; 17:189; 18:31). From the time 
of the Hasmoneans until the second century c.£., Ashdod ap- 
pears to have been a Jewish town. It declined after Vespasian’s 
conquest. In the Byzantine period, the Madaba Map distin- 
guished between inland “Ashdod of the Horsemen” and the 
bigger coastal town “Ashdod-on-the-Sea.” The discovery of a 
chancel screen of a synagogue at Ashdod-on-the-Sea (Minat 
al-Qal‘a) with a Greco-Jewish inscription gives evidence of a 
Jewish community there in the sixth century c.k. Part of the 
Muslim-Arab townlet of Isdtid, which was in existence until 
the end of the Mandate period, was built on a tell called al-Ra’s 
on the site of the ancient city. Excavations conducted by the 
Israel Department of Antiquities near the new Ashdod port 
at Tell Mor (Tell Murra) uncovered remains of Canaanite and 
Israelite fortifications and a Hellenistic plant for extracting 
purple dye from murex. A joint Israel-American expedition 
(directed by Moshe Dothan and for the first two seasons also 
with David Noel Freedman) started excavating the mound in 
1962. This is situated in the arable coastal plain of Philistia, 
and lies about 2.8 mi. (4.5 km.) from the sea and about 9.4 mi. 
(15 km.) northeast of Ashkelon. Stratigraphical evidence (22 
strata were uncovered) shows nearly continuous occupation 
from the seventeenth century B.c.£. until the end of Byzan- 
tine times. The city was fortified from the end of the Middle 
Bronze 11 period onward until the Late Bronze Age (strata 
XXII-xIV). The Late Bronze Age city (mentioned frequently 
in Ugaritic texts) was destroyed by the Philistines and Ashdod 
became one of the cities of the Philistine Pentapolis. At least 
three Philistine strata have been uncovered (strata xIII-x1) 
revealing a rich material culture including seals inscribed in 
an unknown script. Cult objects, including a musicians’ stand 
and many kernoi and offering tables, which attest to the local 
religious practices of the Iron Age 11 period, were probably 
manufactured in the potters’ quarter of the lower city. The ex- 
cavation verified the biblical tradition of destructions by Uz- 
ziah and by Sargon 11 of Assyria. After its complete destruc- 
tion the city reached a new peak in Hellenistic times, afterward 
gradually declining to a small, unimportant village. 


[Michael Avi-Yonah / Moshe Dothan] 
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testinal lymphoma with malabsorption in Arab and non-Ash- 


kenazi Jewish young adults. 
[Bracha Rager (24 ed.)] 


RAMOTH (Heb. nidx}), Levitical city in the territory of Is- 
sachar (1 Chron. 6:58), called Jarmuth in one of the lists ap- 
portioning territory to the Levites (Josh. 21:29). In the city list 
of Issachar, the town is called Remeth (Josh. 19:21). It seems to 
have been the center of the mountainous district of Yarmutu, 
which was inhabited by Habiru even before the Israelite con- 
quest; Seti, in one of his stelae found at Beth-Shean, describes 
his victory over them in approximately 1300 B.c.E. The sug- 
gested identification is with Kokhav ha-Yarden (Ar. Kawkab 
al-Hawa, the Crusader “Belvoir”), a dominating height (895 ft., 
275 m.) overlooking the Jordan Valley; it is possibly identical 
with the fortress of “Agrippina. The topographical position of 
the site justifies the name Ramoth (“the Heights”). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abel, Geog, 2 (1938), 435; Aharoni, Land, 


index. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


RAMOT HA-SHAVIM (Heb. 0°2¥7 ni127; “Heights of the 
Returning”), moshav with municipal council status, in cen- 
tral Israel, near Hod ha-Sharon, affiliated with Ha-Moezah ha- 
Haklait. It was founded in 1933 by middle-class immigrants 
from Germany, who chose to become farmers although they 
had been merchants and members of the free professions 
abroad. As the area initially available for farming was ex- 
tremely limited, poultry breeding became the principal farm- 
ing branch. In 1970, Ramot ha-Shavim had 450 inhabitants, 
growing to around 890 in the mid-1990s and 1,100 in 2002. 


[Efraim Orni] 


RAMOTH-GILEAD (Heb. 193 nit), levitical city of refuge 
in the territory of the tribe of Gad in N. Transjordan, which 
was held by the family of Merari (Deut. 4:43; Josh. 20:8; 21:38). 
Ramoth-Gilead was chosen by Solomon as the capital of his 
sixth district, which included the villages of Jair and the re- 
gion of Argob in Bashan (1 Kings 4:13), thus strengthening 
the assumption that the levitical cities served as administra- 
tive centers from the time of David. Its fall to the Arameans 
in the days of the divided monarchy was regarded as a griev- 
ous blow. Ahab, king of Israel, tried to retake it with the help 
of Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, but fell in the battle (1 Kings 
22; 11 Chron. 18); his son Joram was wounded in another at- 
tempt (11 Kings 8:28 ff. 11 Chron. 22:5 ff.). Jehu was anointed 
and proclaimed king by a messenger of the prophet Elisha in 
the camp before Ramoth-Gilead (11 Kings 9). Josephus calls 
the city Arimanon or Aramatha(h) (Ant., 4:173; 8:399; 9:105). 
Eusebius identified it with the village al-Ramm on the Jabbok 
(Onom. 144:4). Modern scholars locate it at Husn ‘Ajlan or 
at Tell Ramith south of Edrei, near the village of al-Ramta. A 
fortress of the Israelite period was discovered at the latter site 
in recent excavations. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abel, Geog, 2 (1938), 430-1; Aharoni, Land, 
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index; N. Glueck, in: Aasor, 25-28 (1951), 96ff.; H.J. Stoebe, in: 
ZDPV, 82 (1966), 27. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


RAMOT MENASHEH (Heb. Awa nia}; ramot, “heights”), 
kibbutz in the Manasseh Hills, Israel, affiliated with Kibbutz 
Arzi ha-Shomer ha-Zair. It was founded in 1948 by young 
immigrants from Poland, including ghetto fighters of World 
War 11, and Bulgaria. Later, immigrants from Chile and Uru- 
guay joined the kibbutz and became the majority among the 
settlers. In 1970 the kibbutz had 500 inhabitants; in 2002, 447. 
Its economy was based on partly intensive farming, includ- 
ing field crops in partnership with Kibbutz Ramat ha-Shofet, 
and dairy cattle. It also manufactured water gauges and was a 
partner in a metal factory at nearby *Daliyyah. 


[Efram Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


RAMOT NAFTALI (Heb. °2n51 Nid; ramot, “heights”), 
moshav E. of the Israel-Lebanese border, Israel, affiliated with 
Tenuat ha-Moshavim. It was founded by a group of veteran 
soldiers called “Irgun Wingate.” Originally a moshav shit- 
tufi, Ramot Naftali was the first settlement of demobilized 
soldiers from World War 11. In the *War of Independence 
(1948), the settlers were in a highly dangerous position and 
in one instance drove off Lebanese attacking forces after they 
had already broken into the settlement’s perimeter. Although 
after the war moshav-born youth, and later new immigrants 
joined the village, it made little progress, due to a number of 
difficulties: access to the site, the pumping of water, and rec- 
lamation of the mountainous terrain for farming. Deciduous 
fruit trees and vineyards constituted its prominent agricul- 
tural branches. Later, guest rooms became another source of 
income in the face its declining farm economy. Large areas in 
the vicinity have been afforested. In 2002 the population of 


Ramot Naftali was 414. 
[Efraim Orni] 


RAMSES (Raamses, Rameses; Heb. 00797, 007Y11), ancient 
city in Lower Egypt. The second but the more important of 
the two treasury cities which the Hebrews built in Egypt (Ex. 
1:11), Ramses is mentioned four further times in the Bible (see 
also *Pithom). In Genesis 47:11 *Joseph established his family 
in the land (ie., region) of Ramses, and in Exodus 12:37 and 
Numbers 33:3, 5 Ramses was the Israelites’ point of departure 
from Egypt. Ramses can be hardly any city other than the 
Delta residence of the Ramessid kings of the Egyptian 19 
dynasty, Per-Rameses-Mi‘amunpa-ka-a‘o-en-pre-Horakhty 
(“The House of Rameses-Beloved-of-Amun, the-Great-Ka- 
Soul-of-Re-Horakhty”), the identification of which was long 
a subject of controversy among modern scholars. Since it was 
certainly situated within the eastern Delta, its exact location 
would shed light on the possible route of the Exodus. It was 
first thought to have been Pelusium, but the identification was 
then narrowed down to either Tanis (biblical *Zoan) or Qantir, 
with the weight of scholarly opinion favoring the latter. 
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(2969), 15-39. [Alan Richard Schulman] 
RAMSES (Egyptian R-ms-sw; “Re is he that has borne him’; 
name of several Egyptian rulers of the 19 and the 20' dy- 
nasties. Connected with the sun god of Heliopolis, the name 
is significant for the orientation toward Lower Egypt that ac- 
companied the attempt to regain power over Asia, which had 
been lost in the Amarna period. Ramses I (c. 1306-1305 B.C.E.) 
rose to become founder of the 19 dynasty from a non- 
royal position as vizier. It was left to his grandson Ramses 11 
(c. 1290-1223 B.C.E.) to restore Egypt to her former greatness. 
His long reign, splendid building activities (additions to the 
Karnak and Luxor temples, the Ramesseum, the monumental 
rock-cut temple at Abu Simbel), and numerous offspring (over 
100 children) made him a legendary figure for later times. The 
enlargement of his residence at Tanis, renamed Per-Ramses 
in his honor, agrees with the biblical record (Ex. 1:11) of the 
building of *Ramses and *Pithom (Tell el-Maskhouta in the 
eastern Delta) by the Israelites, and makes him the probable 
*pharaoh of the Exodus. A battle with the Hittites at Kadesh 
in his fifth year ended in a stalemate. Campaigns in Palestine, 
southern Phoenicia, and Edom are attested for the following 
years. In year 21 of his reign a treaty with Hatti was drawn up 
in the face of the new common menace embodied in the ad- 
vancing Sea Peoples. The full impact of these peoples fell on 
Ramses III (c. 1188-1157 B.C.E.), the son of the founder of the 
20 dynasty. He warded off their attack in his eighth year, af- 
ter they had overrun the Hittites. He also managed to check 
the Libyans and maintained authority over Palestine. However, 
after his death by a harem intrigue, Palestine, now settled by 
Philistines and the Israelites, was forever lost to Egypt. A list 
of his temple donations shows that increasing wealth accumu- 
lated in the hands of the priests of Amun at Thebes. Under his 
successors (Ramses IV-XI, C. 1157-1085 B.C.E.), political influ- 
ence was also taken over by the priests, while the might of the 
rulers steadily declined in a country lacking foreign influence 
and troubled by poverty and inflation. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.B. Rowton, in: Journal of Egyptian Archae- 
ology, 34 (1948), 57-74; J.A. Wilson, The Burden of Egypt (1951), 239 ff; 
P. Montet, Géographie de Egypte ancienne, 1 (1957), 214; O. Eissfeldt, 
in: CAH’, vol. 2, ch. 26, 17-19; R.O. Faulkner, ibid., ch. 23. 


[Irene Grumach] 


RAN, SHULAMIT (1949- _), composer. Born in Tel Aviv, 
already by age nine she studied composition with Alexander 
U. *Boskovich and Paul *Ben-Haim and piano with Emma 
Gorochov. At the age of 14 she moved with her mother to New 
York on a piano scholarship to the Mannes College of Music 
where she studied composition with Norman Dello-Joio and 
piano with Nadia Reisenberg. She continued her studies with 
Dorothy Taubman (1970-76) and Ralph Shapey (1977). In 1971 
she premiered her Concert Piece for piano and orchestra as 
soloist with the Israel Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Zubin *Mehta. In 1973, she joined the faculty of the University 
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of Chicago, where she became the William H. Colvin Profes- 
sor in the department of music. She was visiting professor at 
Princeton University in 1987. 

Ran’s music shows a diversity of styles and flexibility 
maintained in the process of composing. Her early works are 
more indebted to modernism than her later ones. Though the 
emphasis is on the comprehensibility of the music, the result 
is often an overt expression of a large gamut of sentiments, at 
times extravagantly so. Being mostly fantasy-like, the works 
feature great contrasts and have a sharply dramatic profile. Ran 
explores the dramatic potential of a certain compositional idea 
or of specific musical instruments and sets musical elements 
in action similar to theatrical personae in a play. 

Her list of works includes O the Chimneys for mezzo- 
soprano, chamber ensemble and magnetic tape (1968); For an 
Actor, monologue for clarinet (1978); Private Games for clari- 
net and cello (1979); Verticals for piano (1982); Amichai Songs 
for mezzo-soprano, oboe/English horn, viola da gamba and 
harpsichord (1985); Concerto da Camera 1 & 11 (1985 and 1987); 
String Quartet No. 2 “Vistas” (1988/89); Concerto for Orches- 
tra (1986); Inscriptions for violin (1991); Legends for orchestra 
(1992/93); Invocation for horn, timpani and chimes (1994); So- 
liloquy for violin, cello and piano (1997); Between Two Worlds 
(The Dybbuk), opera (1997); Vessels of Courage and Hope for 
orchestra (1998); and Voices for flute and orchestra (2000). 

Ran’s numerous honors include an award from the Rock- 
efeller Fund (1968), Ford Foundation (1972), and the Guggen- 
heim Foundation (1977 & 1990). From 1990-97 she served as 
composer-in-residence with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
and from 1994-97 with the Lyric Opera of Chicago. Her Sym- 
phony (1989/90) earned her the 1991 Pulitzer Prize in Music 
and the 1992 Kennedy Center Friedheim Award. In 1998 she 
received the Koussevitsky Foundation Grant. In 2003 she was 
elected to the American Academy of Arts and Letters. 


[Yuval Shaked (274 ed.)] 


RAND, AYN (Alissa Zinovievna Rosenbaum; 1905-1982), 
writer and philosopher. Born in St. Petersburg, Russia, she 
displayed a strong interest in literature and films from an 
early age. Her mother taught her French and subscribed to 
a magazine featuring stories for boys, where Rand found her 
first childhood hero, an Indian army officer in a Kipling-style 
story. She expressed a passionate enthusiasm for the Roman- 
tic Movement and fell deeply in love with the novels of Vic- 
tor Hugo at the age of 13. She studied philosophy and history 
at the University of Petrograd. In her diary she expressed in- 
tensely anti-Soviet ideas. She loved the philosophical ideas 
of Nietzsche, and embraced his exaltation of the heroic and 
independent individual who embraced egoism and rejected 
altruism in Thus Spake Zarathustra. She eventually became 
critical of Nietzsche, believing his philosophy emphasized 
emotion over reason. She considered Aristotle her greatest 
influence by far. 

She entered the State Institute for Cinema Arts in 1924 
to study screenwriting. The following year, she was granted a 
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visa to visit American relatives and in 1926, after a brief stay 
in Chicago, she resolved never to return to the Soviet Union. 
She set out for Hollywood to become a screenwriter, changing 
her name to Ayn (rhymes with pine) Rand, a variant spelling 
of the name of a Finnish writer. While working as an extra 
in Cecil B. DeMille’s King of Kings, she met an aspiring actor, 
Frank O'Conner. They married in 1929. Rand became a natu- 
ralized citizen of the United States in 1931. The following year 
she achieved literary success with the sale of her fist screenplay, 
Red Pawn, to Universal Studios. In 1934 she wrote the play The 
Night of January 16"; it was highly successful. She then pub- 
lished two novels, We the Living (1936) and Anthem (1938). 

Her first major professional success came with the best- 
selling novel The Fountainhead (1943), which she wrote over a 
period of seven years. The theme of The Fountainhead is “indi- 
vidualism and collectivism in man’s soul” The hero is Rand's 
ideal, a noble soul, an architect who is firmly and serenely de- 
voted to his own ideals and believes that no man should copy 
the style of another. The other characters demand that he re- 
nounce his values, but the hero maintains his integrity. 

Rand’s Atlas Shrugged (1957), her most extensive state- 
ment of her Objectivist philosophy in any of her fiction, be- 
came an international bestseller. In the appendix, she asserted: 
“My philosophy, in essence, is the concept of man as a heroic 
being, with his own happiness as the moral purpose of his 
life, with productive achievement as his noblest activity, and 
reason as his only absolute.” Along with Nathaniel Branden, 
a young philosophy student, his wife, Barbara, Alan *Greens- 
pan, the future head of the Federal Reserve System, and oth- 
ers, members of The Collective, she launched the Objectivist 
movement to promote her philosophy of individual ability 
and laissez-faire capitalism. After several years, Rand and 
Branden’s relationship blossomed into an intense romance, 
despite the fact that both were married. Eventually, the affair 
led to the Brandens’ divorce. 

Rand’s political views were radically pro-capitalist, anti- 
statist, and anti-Communist. She had a strong dislike for 
mysticism, religion, and compulsory charity, all of which she 
believed helped foster a crippling culture of resentment to- 
wards individual human happiness and success. Although 
she became a cult figure in libertarian circles, her view of self- 
ishness as a virtue and altruism as a vice was a reversal of the 
traditional Judeo-Christian ethic. In 1985, Leonard Peikoff, a 
surviving member of The Collective and Rand’s designated 
heir, established the Ayn Rand Institute: The Center for the 
Advancement of Objectivism. 

[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


RAND, YAAKOV (1926-_), professor of education, special- 
izing in special education. His research contributed to the de- 
velopment of cognitive teaching techniques. Rand was born 
in Romania, and left for Israel in 1947. Seized by the British, 
he was sent to Cyprus and finally arrived to Israel in 1948. In 
1964 he graduated in psychology and special education from 
the Hebrew University of Jerusalem and in 1971 he received 
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his Ph.D. from the Sorbonne. From 1971 he served as a lecturer 
in the School of Education of Bar-Ilan University, serving as 
head of the school in 1972. In 1978 he was named dean of the 
Faculty of Social Sciences, a position he held until 1982. From 
1980 until 1983 he was the chairman of the public committee 
for retarded children. In 1983 he served as the chairman of 
the committee for advanced studies in Bar-Ilan. In 1989 he 
became a professor. From 1990 until 1996 he was a member 
of the Council for Higher Education and from 1991 chair- 
man of its regional college committee. From 1997 he served 
as academic consultant for Touro College and rector of the 
Academic Education College Talpiyyot. During these years 
he was also a visiting professor in universities in the United 
States and Canada. Rand is a member of many professional 
and academic associations and societies. He published numer- 
ous articles and 10 books. In 2001 he was awarded the Israel 
Prize for education. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: cms.education.gov.il/EducationCMS/Units/ 
PrasIsrael/Tashsa/YaacovRand/NimokyHsoftim.htm 
[Shaked Gilboa (2™ ed.)] 


RANDALL, TONY (Leonard Rosenberg; 1920-2004). Born 
in Tulsa, Okla., Randall enrolled as a speech and drama major 
at Northwestern University in Evanston, Ill, but dropped out 
after a year and moved to New York, where he studied act- 
ing at the Neighborhood Playhouse. In the early 1940s he got 
a start in radio, appearing in mysteries; his distinctive voice 
was heard on soap operas like Portia Faces Life. He made his 
New York stage debut in an adaptation of the 13'-century Chi- 
nese fantasy A Circle of Chalk and later that year appeared in 
Shaw’s Candida. After his discharge from the army in 1946, he 
returned to New York. By 1950 he was appearing in Caesar and 
Cleopatra and two years later he won a role as a teacher in Mr. 
Peepers, playing opposite Wally Cox as his posturing, swagger- 
ing sidekick. His portrayal earned him an Emmy nomination 
and his career took off. He appeared in three Doris Day-Rock 
Hudson movies: Lover Come Back, Pillow Talk, and Send Me 
No Flowers, often as the foil to Hudson’s romantic leads. He 
had similar roles in Let’ Make Love (with Marilyn Monroe) 
and Boys Night Out (with Kim Novak). 

Randall was best known for comedy, particularly his sig- 
nature role as the fussbudget Felix Unger in the classic televi- 
sion series The Odd Couple (1970-75), based on Neil *Simon’s 
play and movie. Randall's roommate and temperamental op- 
posite on the show was the slovenly, unkempt, cigar-smoking 
sportswriter, played by Jack *Klugman. Randall had a great 
love for repertory theater, and in 1991, with a million dollars 
of his own money and much more from friends and mon- 
eyed associates, he founded the National Actors Theater in 
New York. Its purpose was to keep the works of playwrights 
like Ibsen, Chekhov and Arthur *Miller before the public, at 
a reasonable price. As he gained fame as an actor, Randall be- 
came active in a number of causes, including a futile effort to 
save the old Metropolitan Opera House in New York. He was 
national chairman of the Myasthenia Gravis Foundation for 
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30 years, and supported medical and artistic organizations. 
A member of Congregation Rodeph Shalom in New York, 
he was also prominent in many Jewish scientific and educa- 


tional philanthropies. 
[Stewart Kampel (274 ed.)] 


RANK, OTTO (original surname - Rosenfeld; 1884-1939), 
psychoanalyst. Born in Vienna, Rank met *Freud in 1906 
and became a member of his inner circle. Rank edited with 
H. *Sachs the psychoanalytic journal Imago and with S. Fe- 
renczi and E. Jones International Zeitschrift fuer Psychoana- 
lyse (1912-24). He founded and directed the Internationale 
Psychoanalytische Verlag (1919-24). He had a special flair 
for interpreting myths, legends, and dreams. His vast erudi- 
tion was evident in his great work on incest myths, Das Inzest 
Motiv in Dichtung und Sage (1912). He spent the war years in 
Cracow. E. Jones notes the change that had occurred in him 
as a reaction to the melancholia he suffered there. He eventu- 
ally broke with Freud after his book Das Trauma der Geburt 
(1923; The Trauma of Birth, 1929) appeared. Freud opposed 
what he finally considered to be Rank’s error in attributing to 
birth trauma the determination of anxiety and his underem- 
phasis of the role of incest drives and the Oedipus complex. 
After the split with Freud he left Vienna, finally settling in the 
USS. in 1935. Rank applied psychoanalytic theory to the arts 
and to mythology in his works Der Kuenstler (1907; Art and 
Artist, 1932) and Der Mythus von der Geburt des Helden (1909; 
The Myth of the Birth of the Hero, 1914). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Jones, Sigmund Freud, 3 (1957), 45ff. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Taft, Otto Rank (1958); A. Zottl, Otto Rank (1982); 
E. Menaker, Otto Rank (1982); E.J. Lieberman, Acts of Will (1985); E. 
Menaker, Separation, Will, and Creativity (1996). 


[Louis Miller] 


RANKIN, HARRY (1920-2002), Canadian lawyer and poli- 
tician. Rankin was born and raised in Vancouver, British Co- 
lumbia, and became one of the city’s most beloved and con- 
troversial public figures. During World War 11, Rankin served 
in the Canadian Army Seaforth Highlanders and was twice 
wounded. Returning to civilian life, he completed a B.A. and 
law degree in just five years at the University of British Co- 
lumbia. Staunchly left-wing, Rankin was nearly prevented 
from taking the bar because he had belonged to the Commu- 
nist University Club. He went on to become treasurer and a 
life member of the Bc Law Society and was appointed Queen's 
Counsel. In addition to helping establish the province's first 
system of legal aid, much of Rankin’s work as a lawyer was per- 
formed without charge. He was a tireless advocate for tenant 
rights, the working class, Aboriginals, Vancouver's downtown 
east side, and many disadvantaged groups and individuals. He 
and his first wife, Jonnie (Ottwell) Rankin, were early mem- 
bers of the city’s People’s Cooperative Bookstore, and their 
Vancouver home was a well-known meeting place for leftist 
political and labor activists. In 1966 Rankin was elected as a 
City Council alderman, a position that he held for 24 years. 
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In 1968 he co-founded the Coalition of Progressive Electors 
(coPE), a socialist municipal political party that eventu- 
ally broke the conservative domination of city government. 
Rankin retired from the City Council in 1993, but he continued 
to pursue high-profile progressive causes and cases until his 
death. His second wife and widow, Connie Fogal-Rankin, is 
also a prominent Vancouver lawyer and politician. Following 
Rankin’s death, the Bc chapter of the Canadian Bar Associa- 
tion established an annual award in his memory as recognition 
of Rankin’s outstanding contributions in pro bono work. 


[Barbara Schober (274 ed.)] 


RANSCHBURG, BEZALEL BEN JOEL (1760-1820), rab- 
binical author. In accordance with the imperial decree of 1787 
(see *Names) he adopted the name “Daniel Rosenbaum” but 
was later called Ranschburg, the Yiddish pronunciation of 
the town Ronsperg, the German name for *Pobezovice where 
he was born. He attended yeshivot at Schwabach, Fuerth, 
and Prague, where he was a pupil of Leib Fischels and also 
studied under Ezekiel *Landau. He never held an official ap- 
pointment and was supported by his wife and her father, but 
acted as rosh yeshivah in Prague. Ranschburg fought Reform 
(Resp. Hatam Sofer). Among his pupils was Zacharias *Fran- 
kel (meGwy, 45 (1901), 220). 

He devoted himself to commenting on those tractates of 
the Talmud on which there are few commentaries, such as his 
Horah Gever on *Horayot (Prague, 1802) and Pithei Niddah 
(1957; published in Jerusalem 1928 under the title Hokhmat 
Bezalel). His Sedeh Zofim on “Asher b. Jehiel’s halakhot was ap- 
pended to the Prague Talmud edition (1839-46). His Maaseh 
Rav (Prague, 1823) deals partly with tractate Nazir. *Hagga- 
hot based on it are included in all subsequent editions of the 
Talmud. Many letters on halakhic subjects which he wrote 
to the censor Carolus Fischer (partly signed “Ilan Shoshan” 
are preserved in the Prague University Library (mGwy, 62 
(1918), 49-56). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Ranschburg, Horah Gever (1802), in- 
trod.; idem, Maaseh Rav (1823), introd.; S. Kauder, Ahavat Emet 
(1828), 47b-50b; O. Muneles, Bibliographical Survey of Jewish Prague 


(1952), index. 
[Meir Lamed] 


RANSOM (Heb. 153, kofer), the compensation required to 
avoid bodily punishment or to free one’s self from an unde- 
sirable state or condition (Isa. 43:3). The term kofer is related 
to the Akkadian kapdaru (“to wipe off”) or kuppuru (“to expi- 
ate”). The substitution of a penal sum for corporal punishment 
was widespread in the ancient world. Thus, the Hittite Code 
provides for fixed damages for bodily harm; and the Bedouin, 
too, allowed for ransom as an alternative to blood vengeance. 
Except in the case of murder (Num. 35:31-34), the Israelites 
followed this practice too, though fixed sums do not seem to 
have existed in early times. Instead the principle of “measure 
for measure” was employed (Ex. 21:36; Lev. 24:18), together 
with specific standards for determining the compensation 
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RAOUL GLABER 


(Ex. 21:19; 22:16). Later, set amounts were established (Deut. 
22:29), such as the “redemption” fees for those consecrated to 
YHWH (Lev. 27). To be distinguished from kofer in the sense 
of “ransom,” which is paid to an aggrieved party, is kofer in 
the sense of “bribe,” which is paid to a judge in the hope of 
influencing his decision (1 Sam. 12:3; Amos 5:12). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pedersen, Israel, 1-2 (1926), 398-99; 
Pritchard, Texts, 189-90; E.A. Speiser, in: JBL, 182 (1963), 301-6. 
[David L. Lieber] 


°RAOUL (Rodulphus) GLABER (before 1000-1049?), Bene- 
dictine chronicler. In his very comprehensive account of the 
anti-Jewish persecutions perpetrated in France (and in Ger- 
many) at the beginning of the 11" century, Glaber confirms 
or completes many details of the Hebrew report concerning 
the same events, in which Jacob b. Jekuthiel of Rouen had be- 
come involved. His narrative gives a clearer insight than the 
Hebrew report as to what extent this persecution gave rise to 
the idea of the *Crusades. He is also the source of informa- 
tion on a Judaizing movement promoted by Raynaud, Duke 
of Sens, from 1009, and a similar Judaizing heresy in Lom- 
bardy in 1024. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Blumenkranz, Auteurs chrétiens latins... 


(1963), 256-9. 
[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


RAPA PORT, DAVID (1911-1960), U.S. clinical psychologist. 
Born in Hungary, he interrupted his studies in 1933 and for 
two years lived in a kibbutz in Palestine. He moved to the U.S. 
and from 1940 to 1948 was a leading figure at the Menninger 
Foundation, Topeka, Kansas, first as chief clinical psychologist 
and then as director of research. From 1948 he worked at the 
Austen Riggs Center, Stockbridge, Massachusetts. 

He wrote Emotions and Memory (1950) which reflects his 
continuous attempts at demonstrating the close interaction 
between the affective and cognitive spheres in mental func- 
tioning; Diagnostic Psychological Testing (with M.M. Gill and 
R. Schafer, 2 vols. 1948-49; rev. ed. 1968) presenting his pio- 
neering work in clinical psychology and reflecting the revolu- 
tionary transition of psychologists from psychometricians to 
clinicians; and Organization and Pathology of Thought (1951), 
a monumental annotated source book, in which his copious 
critical footnotes to excellent translations into English of im- 
portant contributions to psychology and psychiatry from Eu- 
rope attempted to create a conceptual framework linking ideas 
and findings of different thinkers. A visit to Israel in 1953 re- 
sulted in his paper “Study of Kibbutz Education and Its Bear- 
ing on the Theory of Development” (1957). His works extend 
from clinical research on the etiology of the psychosis of de- 
mentia paralytica to the analysis of different psychodiagnostic 
instruments. His attempt at systematization of psychoanalytic 
theory appeared as The Structure of Psychoanalytic Theory: A 
Systematizing Attempt (1960). He was also concerned with the 
professional status of the clinical psychologist and his train- 
ing. With David Shakow he wrote The Influence of Freud on 
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American Psychology (1964). His collected papers, edited by 
M.M. Gill, were published in 1967. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.P. Knight, in: Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 30 
(1961), 262-4; M.M. Gill, in: Rapaport, Collected Papers (1967), 3-7; 
M.M. Gill and G.S. Klein, ibid., 8-31, incl. bibl. 


[Avraham A. Weiss] 


RAPAPORT, DAVID HA-KOHEN (second half of 17* 
century), rabbi and Jerusalem emissary. Rapaport’s family 
originated in Lublin. He emigrated to Erez Israel and settled 
in Jerusalem, where he served as a dayyan in the bet din of 
Moses *Galante. A responsum to a halakhic query from Mor- 
decai ha-Levi, chief rabbi of Egypt, signed by Rapaport, Abra- 
ham *Amigo, and Moses ibn Habib, is mentioned in Ha-Levi'’s 
Darkhei Noam (Even ha-Ezer, no. 18), where he refers to Ra- 
paport as “one of the three great men of Erez Israel” (ibid., 
17, 31). In 1679, apparently, Rapaport went as an emissary to 
Germany, and his mission seems to have terminated in 1682. 
When he passed through Belgrade he appended his signa- 
ture in approval to two rulings of Joseph b. Isaac *Almosnino 
(see Edut bi-Yhosef, pt. 1 (Constantinople, 1716), nos. 1 and 3), 
who refers to him in the most laudatory words, stating that 
“his decision is final since the halakhah is according to him” 
(ibid., no. 23). 

His responsum on the subject of a will in the town of Arta 
in 1675 is no longer extant, but it was seen by Moses b. Jacob 
Shilton of Constantinople, who agreed with his decision (Resp. 
Benei Moshe (Constantinople, 1712), no. 4). Rapaport’s respon- 
sum is also mentioned in Shenei ha-Meorot ha-Gedolim of 
Elijah Covo (Constantinople, 1739), pt. 1, nos. 21-22). In 1700 
Rapaport signed in Jerusalem the authentication of a Safed bill 
of debt (Mishkenot ha-Ro’im of Uzziel Al-Haik, 1860, 153c). He 
was the author of Daat Kedoshim (Leghorn, 1809), source ref- 
erences to the posekim — both rishonim and aharonim - on the 
four sections of the Shulhan Arukh, arranged alphabetically 
and published by his grandson Jacob David Jekuthiel, who 
added his own commentary, entitled Shelal David. Rapaport’s 
novellae together with the sermons and memorial addresses 
he delivered on various occasions were published under the 
title Ben He He (Leghorn, 1821). 

His son JAcos was rabbi of Safed. His daughter married 
her relative Judah ha-Kohen Rapaport of Lublin, who emi- 
grated to Jerusalem. Their son IsAAC HA-KOHEN, author of 
the Battei Kehunnah, was rabbi of Smyrna. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, 2 (1852), 30, no. 36; Frumkin-Rivlin, 2 
(1928), 86f.; 3 (1929), 61; S.M. Chones, Toledot ha-Posekim (1910), 165; 
Rosanes, Togarmah, 4 (1934-35), 320; Yaari, Sheluhei, 299f., 705. 


[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


RAPAPORT, NATHAN (1911-1987), Israel sculptor, born in 
Warsaw. Rapaport studied in Warsaw, Italy, and France, went 
to Russia, and settled in Israel in 1948. Among his best-known 
works are his majestic monument in Warsaw to the Heroes of 
the Warsaw Ghetto and his statue of their commander, Morde- 
cai *Aniliewicz, at Kibbutz Yad Mordekhai, Israel. His monu- 
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ment to the Defenders of Kibbutz Negbah is also famous. Ra- 
paport is a conservative sculptor whose rhetorical, patriotic 
monuments are characterized by idealization and pathos. In 
later works he experimented with abstract form. 


RAPE (Heb. 038, ones), sexual intercourse with a woman 
against her will. Unless the contrary be proved by the testi- 
mony of witnesses, intercourse with a woman ina place where 
no one could have come to her aid even if she had cried out 
(“in the open country,’ Deut. 22:25, 27) will be presumed to 
have occurred against her will. If, however, it happened in a 
place where she could have summoned help (“in the town,’ 
Deut. 23), but there are no witnesses to testify that she did so, 
she will be presumed to have been seduced, ie., to have con- 
sented to intercourse (ibid. and Sif. Deut. 242:5 and commen- 
taries; Yad, Naarah Betulah 1:2 and Hassagot Rabad thereto). 
If intercourse took place while she was asleep and thus un- 
aware, she is considered to have been raped because of the 
absence of her free will. Intercourse with a female minor is 
always regarded as rape since she has no will of her own (Yev. 
33b, 61b; Sh. Ar., EH 178:3 and Beit Shemuel n.3, thereto). If 
intercourse began as a forcible violation but terminated with 
the woman’s consent, she will nevertheless be regarded as 
having been raped since in such circumstances her passions 
and nature have compelled her to acquiesce (Ket. 51b; Yad, 
Issurei Biah 1:9). 


Legal Consequences 

IN CIVIL MATTERS. A person who violates a virgin naarah 
(between the ages of 12 years and one day and 12 years and six 
months) must pay a fine at the fixed amount of 50 shekels of 
silver (Deut. 22:28-29), as well as compensation for pain and 
suffering, shame, and blemish, which is to be assessed accord- 
ing to the circumstances in each case (Yad, Naarah Betulah 
2:1-6; see *Damages). If the naarah is seduced, the seducer is 
liable to pay the same fine and compensation, but in view of 
her consent is not liable for compensation for pain and suffer- 
ing (zaar; ibid.). Since when laying down the liability for the 
fine the pentateuchal law speaks of a naarah only, there is no 
liability for a fine upon the rape or seduction of a bogeret i.e., 
a girl above the age of 12 years and six months (Yad, ibid. 1:8), 
but compensation for pain and suffering, shame, and blem- 
ish is due if she was raped (Tur, EH 177, contrary to Yad, ibid. 
2:10, 11). The seducer of a bogeret is exempt from all financial 
liability toward her since, having consented to the intercourse, 
she is presumed to have waived all such claims (Ket. 42a; Yad, 
ibid.; Beit Yosef, EH 177). 


IN PERSONAL LAW MATTERS. In addition to the financial lia- 
bilities mentioned above, the violator of a naarah is compelled 
to marry her, “She shall be his wife... he cannot put her away 
all his days” (Deut. 22:29), unless marriage between them is 
prohibited by the pentateuchal or rabbinic law (see *Marriage, 
Prohibited). However, for the reasons set out above concern- 
ing the fine, this obligation does not apply if the victim is a bo- 
geret (Ket. 39a; Yad, ibid. 1:3; 5:7; Resp. Radbaz, no. 63; Glosses 
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(haggahot) of Akiva Eger to Sh. Ar., EH 177:2). The naarah or 
her father may refuse her marriage to the violator, in which 
event the transgressor will be exempt from the obligation to 
marry her and be liable only for the fine and the other pay- 
ments (Yad, ibid. 1:3; Sh. Ar., EH 177:3). A person who seduces 
a naarah has no obligation to marry her (Yad, ibid.). A mar- 
ried woman who has been raped does not become prohibited 
to her husband unless he is a priest, in which case he must 
divorce her (Yev. 56b; Yad, Ishut 24:19, 21; Sh. Ar., EH 6:10, 11; 
see also *Marriage, Prohibited). The outraged wife’s pecuni- 
ary rights toward her husband, in particular her *ketubbah, 
remain unaffected in both cases since there is no blamewor- 
thiness on her part (Yad, ibid. 24:22; Sh. Ar., EH 115:6). 

In suits concerning matters of rape and seduction the 
court must be composed of three competent ordained judges 
(mumhim semukhim), and, therefore, in strict law the fine 
(see above) is no longer recoverable since today there are no 
semukhim (see *Bet Din); in various takkanot, however, the 
scholars have nevertheless regulated for recovery of the fine, 
“lest the sinner be rewarded” (Tur, EH 177; Sh. Ar., EH 117:2; 
Resp. Radbaz, no. 63; see also *Fine). 


In the State of Israel 

Of practical significance is the halakhah concerning the effect 
of rape on the marital relationship between the victim and 
her husband, since this is a matter of personal law which for 
Jews is governed by Jewish law. The purely civil-law aspects, 
such as the question of compensation, are governed before 
the civil courts by the general law of the state, i.e., the Civil 
Wrongs Ordinance, 1946 (Nv 1968). The provision that a per- 
son must marry the naarah he has violated is rendered un- 
enforceable by the provisions of the Marriage Age Law, 1950, 
as amended in 1960. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: ET, 1 (1951°), 166-72; 2 (1949), 60-63, 295f.; B. 
Schereschewsky, Dinei Mishpahah (19677), 49-51, 316. ADD. BIBLI- 
oGRAPHY: M. Elon, Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri (1988), 1:72, 287, 290, 790 ff; 
2:842, 1070; idem, Jewish Law (1994), 1:80, 339ff., 344ff; 2:969 ff; 
3:1030, 1291; M. Elon and B. Lifshitz, Mafteah ha-Sheelot ve-ha-Teshu- 
vot shel Hakhmei Sefarad u-Zefon Afrikah (legal digest), (1986), 3-5; B. 
Lifshitz and E. Shochetman, Mafteah ha-Sheelot ve-ha-Teshuvot shel 
Hakhmei Ashkenaz, Zarefat ve-Italyah (legal digest) (1997), 4-5. 


[Ben-Zion (Benno) Schereschewsky] 


RAPHAEL, one of the chief angels. The name occurs in the 
Bible (1 Chron. 26:7) but not yet as an angelic name, first ap- 
pearing as such in the Apocrypha (Tob. 12:15 and 1 En. 20:3), 
where he is one of the seven archangels. In angelological sys- 
tems built upon four archangels, he is one of the four; the oth- 
ers are Michael, *Gabriel, and *Uriel or Suriel (1 En. 9:1-3). 
He defeats the demon Asmodeus (Tob. 3:17) and binds *Aza- 
zel, chief of the demons, throwing him into the abyss (1 En. 
10:4). As his name implies (“God is healing”), he is the angel 
set over all kinds of healing and this is his main function. The 
Talmud (Yoma 37a; BM 86) knows of him as one of the three 
angels who came to visit Abraham after he had circumcised 
himself. From the second century on, Jewish traditions refer- 
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ring to Raphael were taken over by both Christian angelology 
and syncretistic magic. His name occurs frequently in magical 
papyri in Greek and Coptic, on amulets, and in many Jewish 
and Mandean incantations. As a planetary angel he governs 
the sun, and in the division of the four corners of the world he 
commands the west. He is one of the four angels of the Pres- 
ence who stand on the four sides of God, a notion taken over 
into the prayer at bedtime: “to my right Michael and to my 
left Gabriel, in front of me Uriel and behind me Raphael, and 
over my head God's Shekhinah [“the presence of God”].” Ac- 
cording to esoteric Midrashim, his original name was Laviel 
or Buel but the name was changed to Raphael when he de- 
fended against the other angels God’s decision to create man. 
In kabbalistic literature he keeps his high rank and is credited 
with many missions and functions. Among the four elements 
he governs earth; in the colors of the rainbow he represents 
green. M. Recanati even sees him as the angel who governs 
primordial matter before it divides up into the four elements. 
According to others, he commands the host of angels known 
as the ofannim. He is also ordained over one of the four riv- 
ers coming out of paradise. In the Zohar he is the angel who 
dominates the morning hours which bring relief to the sick 
and suffering. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Schwab, Vocabulaire de langélologie 
(1897), 10, 249; A. Kohuth, Die juedische Angelologie (1866), 35; C. 
Preisendanz, Papyri graecae magicae, 3 (1928), index; G. Davidson, 
A Dictionary of Angels (1967), 240-2; R. Margolioth, Malakhei Elyon 


(1945), 184-92. 
[Gershom Scholem] 


RAPHAEL, ALEXANDER (1775-1850), English merchant. 
Born in Madras (India) of Persian Jewish parentage, Raphael 
settled in England and built up a considerable fortune as a 
stockbroker in the City of London. Having become converted 
to Roman Catholicism, he was sheriff of London in 1834 and 
was elected to the House of Commons as a Liberal in 1835 and 
again in 1847-50. He was one of the two Roman Catholic M.P.s 
who opposed Jewish emancipation, notwithstanding the fact 
that their own religious disabilities had been removed so re- 
cently. Although he was not the first person born a Jew to be 
elected to the English parliament, his career is of interest as 
typifying the assimilatory potentialities of even an Oriental 
Jew in early 19» century England. There is some doubt about 
his ancestry: it is possible that his mother was not Jewish. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.M. Hyamson, in: JHSET, 16 (1952), 


225-6. 
[Cecil Roth] 


RAPHAEL, CHAIM (1908-1994), author and scholar. Born 
in Middlesborough, he lectured in post-biblical Hebrew at 
Oxford (1932-39), became a civil servant, and was head of the 
information division of the British Treasury (1959-68) before 
returning to academic life as a Jewish social historian. Raphael 
wrote thrillers such as The Naked Villany (1958) under the 
pen-name of Jocelyn Davey; the autobiographical Memoirs 
of a Special Case (1962); and several books on Jewish history 
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and practice, including The Walls of Jerusalem (1968), on the 
destruction of the Temple in history and legend, The Springs 
of Jewish Life (1983), and The Sephardi Story (1991). 


RAPHAEL, FREDERIC (1931- ), English novelist and 
scriptwriter. Born in Chicago of an American mother and a 
British father, Raphael was taken to England by his parents 
in 1938. His first novel, Obbligato, was published in 1956 and 
The Earlsdon Way, a study of suburban life, in 1958. Other 
books included Orchestra and Beginners (1967) and Like Men 
Betrayed (1970). 

Jewish themes dominate two of Raphael's novels, The 
Limits of Love (1960) and Lindmann (1963). The former traces 
the development of three children of a lower-middle-class 
London Jewish shopkeeper from the years immediately after 
World War 11 up to the Suez Campaign and the Hungarian 
Revolt in 1956. A family chronicle in form, this novel touches 
vividly upon a number of social themes. Lindmann is different 
in form and conception. It is a brilliant tour de force, based on 
the tragic fate of the ss Struma which sank in Turkish waters 
with its cargo of “illegal” immigrants during 1941. 

Raphael won an Academy Award for best screenplay for 
the 1975 film Darling, one of many film scripts he wrote. Later 
books included Richard’s Things (1973), California Time (1975), 
‘The Glittering Prizes (1976) - which became a popular televi- 
sion serial - and Heaven and Earth (1985). These too evince 
Raphael's perpetual preoccupation with Jewish themes such as 
antisemitism, the specter of the Holocaust, and the pull toward 
assimilation. He also wrote a biography, Somerset Maugham 
and His World (1977), and several books of short stories. Ra- 
phael wrote most of the screenplay for Stanley Kubrick’s con- 
troversial last film, Eyes Wide Shut (1999), and a book about 
his dealings with the filmmaker, Eyes Wide Open: A Memoir 
of Stanley Kubrick (1999). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: EP.W. McDowell, in: Novel (Brown Univer- 
sity), 2 (1969), 288-90. 

{Shulamit Nardi / Rohan Saxena (2"¢ ed.).] 


RAPHAEL, GIDEON (1913-_), Israeli civil servant. Raphael 
was born in Berlin and immigrated to Erez Israel in 1934. 
Prior to the establishment of the State of Israel he served in 
the Political Department of the Jewish Agency, and after its 
establishment he joined the Ministry for Foreign Affairs and 
was a member of its Israeli delegation to the United Nations 
until 1953. In September of that year he returned to Jerusalem 
on his appointment as head of the Department of the Middle 
East and of United Nations Affairs in the Foreign Ministry. In 
1957 he was appointed ambassador to Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg, and from 1960 to 1965 was a deputy director-general 
of the Foreign Office. From September 1965 to April 1966, Ra- 
phael served as Israel's representative to the European Office 
of the United Nations in Geneva, and in February 1967 was 
appointed permanent representative of Israel to the United 
Nations. In 1968 he was appointed director-general of the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs. From 1972 until January 1974 
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he served as senior adviser to the foreign minister, when he 
was appointed ambassador to England and Israel’s first non- 
resident ambassador to Ireland. Upon his return to Israel in 
1977 he was appointed political adviser to the foreign minis- 
ter, retiring in 1978. In 1981 he published his memoirs Desti- 
nation Peace. 


RAPHAEL, JOHN (Nathaniel, known as “Percival”; 1868- 
1917), author, critic, and journalist. He reported the *Drey- 
fus case for The Daily Mail and was Paris correspondent for 
various British periodicals. Raphael's plays include The Unin- 
vited Guest (1911), based on a drama by Tristan *Bernard, and 
a French adaptation of Potash and Perlmutter by Montague 
*Glass (1916). He also wrote books about Paris and made 
translations from the French. 


RAPHAEL, MARK (Marco; c. 1460—after 1534), Italian rabbi 
converted to Christianity by Francesco *Giorgio, who acted as 
his godfather. Raphael played an important role in the theo- 
logical controversy engendered by the divorce suit brought 
by Henry viii against his wife Catherine of Aragon and insti- 
tuted at Venice by the secret envoy of the king, Richard Croke. 
Associated with the kabbalistic circles which were influential 
at the time, as well as with the most erudite of the hebraiz- 
ing humanists in Venice, Raphael entered the service of the 
Venetian republic in 1525, which made him a grant for hav- 
ing invented an improved invisible ink. He ranged himself on 
the side of the king in 1529. Although many eminent rabbis 
of Venice had been consulted, including Kalonymus b. David, 
Elijah Menahem *Halfan, and Baruch (Bendit) Axelrod ben 
Eleazar, as well as Solomon *Molcho, Henry viti attached the 
greatest weight to Raphael s opinion. Raphael wrote a number 
of theological treatises in Hebrew, still not discovered, at the 
instigation of Giorgio, who translated them for the king. The 
quality of his arguments, which varied according to need, and 
his vast erudition were feared by the king’s opponents. Warmly 
recommended by Giorgio to Henry v1, Raphael was invited 
to England in 1530, and he remained in the king’s service for 
several years, accompanying him on his visit to France in 1532, 
serving him in the most diverse capacities and receiving sub- 
stantial rewards. Henry vii even sent him on a mission of 
investigation to the Welsh silver and iron mines. He was still 
alive in 1534, when he complained about his lack of means to 
his protector Thomas Cromwell. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.S. Brewer and J. Gairdner (eds.), Letters 
and Papers of the Reign of Henry v111, 4, 3; ibid., 5 and 6; ibid., Ad- 
denda 1, 1; Calendar of State Papers in Spanish, 3 and 4,4; L. Wolf, in: 
Papers Read at the Anglo-Jewish Historical Exhibition (1888), 53; D. 
Kaufmann, in: REJ, 27 (1893) and 30 (1895); C. Roth, History of the 
Jews in Venice (1930); J.E. Maillard, in: RHR (1972), 157. 


[J.-E Maillard] 
RAPHAEL, RALPH ALEXANDER (1921-1998) British or- 


ganic chemist. Raphael was born in Croydon, Greater Lon- 
don, and educated at Wesley College, Dublin and Tottenham 
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RAPHAEL, WILLIAM 


County School, where he was inspired to study science by Ed- 
gar Ware. He graduated B.Sc. (1941), Ph.D. (1943, under the 
supervision of I. Heilbron and E.R.H. Jones), and D.Sc. (1952) 
from Imperial College of Science and Technology, University 
of London. Raphael was head of the chemotherapy research 
unit of the pharmaceutical company May and Baker (1943-46) 
and then tc1 research fellow at Imperial College (1946-49). 
He was lecturer in chemistry at Glasgow University (1949-54) 
before his appointment as the first professor of organic chem- 
istry at Queen’s University, Belfast (1954-57), where he estab- 
lished a new department. He returned to Glasgow University 
as Regius Professor of Chemistry (1957-1972). Later, he was 
appointed professor of organic chemistry at Cambridge Uni- 
versity and Fellow of Christ’s College (1972-88). Raphael’s re- 
search started with his Ph.D. thesis and mainly concerned the 
chemistry of acetylenic compounds and their application to 
the synthesis of a wide range of novel products derived from 
natural substances. He was the first to synthesize penicillinic 
acid and linoleic acid. He synthesized novel compounds re- 
lated to carbohydrate synthesis and many other compounds of 
great theoretical and practical importance. He also developed 
new pathways for synthesizing histamine and many alkaloids. 
He was an outstanding teacher and he established thriving re- 
search and teaching departments in the universities where he 
held chairs. He served on the governing committees of his own 
and other universities and of the societies with which he was 
associated. His many honors included election to the Royal 
Society of London (1962) and the award of its Davy Medal 
(1981), the Ciba-Geigy Award for Synthetic Chemistry (1975), 
and appointment as C.B.E. (1982). He was visiting professor at 
the Haifa Technion and the Hebrew University of Jerusalem 
(1981). He married the violinist and violist Prudence Gaffikin 
(1944). He was passionately interested in music and the im- 
provement of violin tone by utilizing his chemical expertise. 
He was a noted raconteur of Jewish humor. 

[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


RAPHAEL, WILLIAM (1833-1914), artist and teacher. Ra- 
phael is Canada’s first known professional Jewish artist. He 
was born into a religious home in East Prussia and studied at 
the Royal Academy of Berlin and emigrated first to New York 
and then to Montreal in 1857. Here he produced mainly genre 
scenes, landscapes, and portraits in the Biedermeier realist tra- 
dition. His earliest livelihood derived from portrait commis- 
sions in Montreal, Quebec City, and Trois Riviéres and from 
photography-based art for William Notman. In Jewish public 
spaces, portraits remain of Dr. Aaron David Hart, ophthal- 
mologist, and Dr. Abraham David *de Sola, rabbi of the Span- 
ish and Portuguese Synagogue. Raphael loved the Canadian 
landscape and its indigenous peoples and habitants, both of 
which became part of his lively genre scenes and site-specific 
landscapes. He created artistically rendered drawings in Be- 
hind Bonsecours Market, Montreal, 1866, (where he includes 
himself as the immigrant artist clutching his portfolio and 
family menorah), Habitants Attacked by Wolves, 1870 (made 
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RAPHAEL, YITZHAK 


into the first Canadian chromolithograph for distribution by 
the Art Association), and his Murray Bay Indian Encampment 
scenes. Raphael painted religious subjects for Catholic institu- 
tions and taught in those institutions as well. Canadian artist 
Wyatt Eaton received his first art lessons with him before 1867. 
Raphael also taught at Montreal High School; the Art Asso- 
ciation of Montreal (the first teacher of “Figure Painting and 
Drawing” there, 1881); the Sisters of St. Anne Convent (where 
he trained nuns to teach art); and the Villa Maria Convent and 
society pupils at Raphael’s private art school from 1885. One of 
his nine children, Samuel, became an artist in New York. Ra- 
phael was a charter member of the Royal Canadian Academy 
and the Society of Canadian Artists. He was a member of the 
Art Association of Montreal; the Ontario Society of Artists; 
the Pen and Pencil Club of Montreal; and the Council of Arts 
and Manufacturers of Quebec. Raphael was also a founder of 
the National Gallery of Canada and of Montreal's first Reform 
temple, Temple Emanuel. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.R. Goelman, William Raphael (1833-1914) 


(1996). 
[Sharon Goelman (24 ed.)] 


RAPHAEL (Werfel), YITZHAK (1914-1999), Israeli religious 
politician, member of the Second to Eighth Knessets. Born in 
Sasov, East Galicia, Raphael went to a heder, and then studied 
at a yeshivah in Lublin. Raphael moved to Lvov in 1929, where 
he studied in a gymnasium. He was one of the founders of 
the *Bnei Akiva movement and a member of the Torah va- 
Avodah leadership in Galicia. Raphael settled in Palestine in 
1935. He received a second degree from the Hebrew Univer- 
sity in the arts, and a doctorate from the Jewish Theological 
Seminary in New York. In the years 1940-46 he edited the 
weekly Bamishor. In the Jewish Agency he was director of 
the department for small businesses. In 1944 he became a 
member of the Vaad Le'ummi. In the years 1947-48 he was 
a member of the Jerusalem Committee, and in 1948 was the 
director of the office that provided for those wounded in the 
course of the War of Independence. In the years 1948-53 he 
was a member of the *Jewish Agency Executive, and head of 
its Aliyah Department during the period of mass immigra- 
tion. He was a member of Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi, and later of 
the *National Religious Party. Raphael was first elected to the 
Second Knesset. In the Knesset he was a member of the For- 
eign Affairs and Defense Committee. In the years 1961-65 
he served as deputy minister of health. During this period 
he started to edit Sinai, a monthly on Judaica. In 1965 he was 
implicated in an affair involving one of his employees, who 
was imprisoned on charges of extortion, and resigned from 
his ministerial post in 1965. He was finally acquitted of com- 
plicity in this affair by the Tel Aviv District Court. In the years 
1974-76 he was minister of religious affairs. After abstaining 
in a vote on a motion of no confidence in the government, 
against the background of the alleged desecration of the Sab- 
bath as a result of an official ceremony held when new fighter 
aircraft arrived from the U.S. on Friday afternoon, the Na- 
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tional Religious Party ministers, including Raphael, were dis- 
missed from the government. 

Raphael was chairman of Mossad ha-Rav Kook and Yad 
ha-Rav Maimon, and a member of the Party Executive and of 
the World Center of ha-Mizrachi-ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi. In 1979 
he received the Bialik prize for Jewish knowledge. 

Among his writings are an autobiography Lo Zakhiti 
ba-Or min ha-Hefker (1981) and a book on Hasidism. He 
was also an encyclopedia editor on religious Zionism in the 
Enziklopedyah shel ha-Ziyyonut ha-Datit, 3 vols. (1958-65), and 
on Hasidism, in the Enziklopedyah le-Hasidut (2000). 

[Susan Hattis Rolef (2™4 ed.)] 


RAPHAEL OF BERSHAD (d. between 1816 and 1826), hasidic 
zaddik. Raphael was a close disciple and successor of Phinehas 
of *Korets, who thought highly of him. After Phinehas’ death 
many of his followers became Raphael’ disciples. He introduced 
several customs and liturgical elements (“the Bershad liturgy”) 
that differed from the accepted hasidic style and came closer to 
the Ashkenazi rite. His followers remained a distinct group after 
his death, although he had no successor. There are many legends 
about him and some of his sayings were published in Midrash 
Pinhas (1872), most of which is still in manuscript. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Horodezky, Hasidut, 1 (1951°), 150, 155f. N. 
Huberman, Bershad (Heb., 1956), 8, 21, 23-39. 


[Adin Steinsalz] 


RAPHAELSON, SAMSON (1894-1983), U.S. playwright and 
screenwriter. After graduating from the University of Illinois, 
the Manhattan-born Raphaelson worked at various jobs, in- 
cluding English literature professor at his alma mater, adver- 
tising account executive, and crime reporter at the New York 
Times. The Jazz Singer (1926) was Raphaelson’s first and best- 
known play. A story of assimilation, it told how a young Jew 
breaks with his family’s tradition of being cantors to become 
a jazz singer. In 1927, Raphaelson adopted The Jazz Singer for 
the screen and it became the first “talkie” Raphaelson’s 1934 
play, Accent on Youth, was turned into a film in 1935. It was 
redone in 1950 as Mr. Music and in 1959 as But Not for Me. 
Other Raphaelson plays that later became movies include Sky- 
lark (1941), Bannerline (1951), from his play A Rose Is Not a 
Rose, and Hilda Crane (1956). In 1941, Raphaelson wrote the 
Alfred Hitchock classic Suspicion. Raphaelson characterized 
his work as “sophisticated comedy,’ which went well with di- 
rector Ernst *Lubitsch’s style. The two often worked together, 
and Raphaelson was the screenwriter for The Smiling Lieuten- 
ant (1931), Broken Lullaby (1932), One Hour with You (1932), 
Trouble in Paradise (1932), The Merry Widow (1934), Angel 
(1937), The Shop Around the Corner (1940), and Heaven Can 
Wait (1943). Other Raphaelson films include Caravan (1934), 
Ladies Love Danger (1935), Green Dolphin Street (1947), and 
That Lady in Ermine (1948). From 1978 to 1982, Raphaelson 
taught screenwriting at Columbia University. Raphaelson was 


Robert *Rafelson’s uncle. 
[Susannah Howland (2"4 ed.)] 
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RAPHALL, MORRIS JACOB (1798-1868), rabbi. Raphall, 
who was born in Stockholm, Sweden, settled in England in 
1825. He quickly became prominent in British Jewry and one 
of its chief exponents to the Christian world, fighting for the 
political rights of Jews and against defamations of Judaism. 
He published Hebrew Review and Magazine of Rabbinical 
Literature (3 vols., October 1834—July 1836), the first Jewish 
periodical in England, and, with David Aaron de *Sola, he 
produced the first translation of parts of the Mishnah into 
English, Eighteen Treatises from the Mishna (1843; 18457). In 
1849 Raphall went to the U.S. to serve as rabbi of Bnai Jeshu- 
run Synagogue in New York. There he associated himself with 
Isaac *Leeser and S.M. *Isaacs and preached against Reform. 
His lectures on Jewish history attracted large crowds, includ- 
ing many Christians. In 1860 he gave the first invocation by a 
rabbi before the House of Representatives. 

At the peak of the secession crisis, on Jan. 4, 1861, a day 
President Buchanan had proclaimed a National Fast Day, 
Raphall delivered what became the most highly publicized 
rabbinical statement on the “Bible and Slavery.” Placing Juda- 
ism squarely in opposition to abolitionism, he denied that any 
statement in the Bible could be interpreted to prohibit slavery, 
and insisted that, on the contrary, biblical law granted the right 
to own slaves. He did distinguish between biblical slavery and 
the southern system; the Bible, he said, regarded the slave as a 
person, whereas Southerners treated the slave as a thing. But 
he directed his major attack against the abolitionists for their 
misrepresentation of the Bible and their agitation against the 
legitimate right of slaveholding. The sermon was widely re- 
printed, drawing praise throughout the South and criticism 
from Jewish and non-Jewish abolitionists in the North. A 
notable reply came from the Reform leader and abolitionist 
Rabbi David *Einhorn. 

An active fund-raiser on behalf of the needy, Raphall was 
particularly concerned for the poor of Palestine. His books in- 
clude Ruhama: Devotional Exercises for the Use of the Daugh- 
ters of Israel (1852), Post-Biblical History of the Jews (2 vols., 
1855), and Path to Immortality (1859). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: DAB, S.V.; I. Goldstein, Century of Judaism 
in New York (1930), 111-5, 148-53; H.S. Morais, Eminent Israelites of 
the Nineteenth Century (1880), 287-91; E.M.F. Mielziner, Moses Miel- 
ziner (Eng., 1931), 212-50; M. Davis, Emergence of Conservative Juda- 
ism (1963), 356-58. [Jack Reimer] 
RAPKINE, LOUIS (1904-1948), biochemist. Rapkine was 
born in Russia, taken to Canada in 1911, and settled in France 
in 1924. As early as 1932 he became involved with the plight 
of European victims of racial and political discrimination 
and in 1934 set up in France the “Comité d’accueil des savants 
étrangers” to find work for academic refugees. During the war 
he went to the United States, where he worked tirelessly and 
managed to rescue a group of men of science and their fami- 
lies. When American legislation made it difficult for this group 
of foreign scientists to work for the allied war effort, Rapkine 
arranged for them to be transferred to the United Kingdom, 
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where he became head of a French Scientific Mission. In 1946 
he followed his group back to France to continue his research 
in a department of cellular chemistry created for him at the 
Pasteur Institute. He also devoted much of his energy to get- 
ting French science back on its feet. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Crowther, in: Nature, 163 (1949), 162-3, 
458-9. 


RAPOPORT (Rappoport; also Rapaport or Rappaport), 
common surname among Jews in Italy, Germany, Poland, and 
Russia. The family was descended from Abraham Menahem 
b. Jacob ha-Kohen Rapa who lived in Porto, Italy, at the be- 
ginning of the 16" century. The name Rapa originated in the 
German Rabe (Rappe in Middle High German), i-e., a raven. 
In order to distinguish themselves from other members of the 
Rapa family, the members of this family added the name of 
the town of Porto, and thus the name Rapoport was formed. 
(According to another version, this came about by a marriage 
between the Rapa and Porto families.) The family escutcheon 
of Abraham Rapa of Porto shows a raven surmounted by two 
hands raised in blessing (indicating the family’s priestly de- 
scent). In the course of time other families, including some 
who were not kohanim, took the name of Rapoport. 

Known from the 17" century were David ha-Kohen *Ra- 
paport of Lublin and SOLOMON BEN NAHMAN HA-KOHEN, 
who officiated as a rabbi in Dubno, Grodno, and Lublin. In 
the 18» century there were HAY YIM BEN SIMHAH HA-KOHEN 
RAPOPORT (c. 1700-1771), rabbi in Slutsk and Lvov, who took 
part in the disputation with the Frankists in Lvov in 1759 and 
was the author of Zekher Hayyim (Lemberg, 1865), responsa 
and funeral orations. His brother, BENJAMIN BEN SIMHAH 
HA-KOHEN RAPOPORT, a Maggid in the community of Brze- 
zany (Berezhany), Galicia, wrote Gevulot Binyamin (Lemberg, 
1789), containing novellae on the Torah, and a commentary 
on the Passover Haggadah. Isaac ben Judah ha-Kohen *Rap- 
paport officiated as rabbi at Smyrna. He died in Jerusalem, 
having published responsa and homilies Battei Kehunnah 
(Smyrna, 1736; Salonika, 1754”). In the 19 century Benjamin 
Zeev Wolf ha-Kohen ben Isaac *Rapoport (1754-1837) offici- 
ated as rabbi in Papa, Hungary. He was known for the lenient 
decisions in his responsa, which caused the extreme Orthodox 
Mordecai *Banet and Moses *Sofer to demand his dismissal. 
He opposed Kabbalah and Hasidism. He wrote Simlat Binya- 
min (Dyhernfurth, 1788), Simlah Sheniyyah (Vienna, 1800), 
and responsa Edut le- Yisrael (Pressburg, 1839). 

The most important member of the Rapoport family in 
the 19» century was Solomon Judah Leib *Rapoport (“Shir”). 
His grandson, ARNOLD RAPOPORT (b. 1840), a leader of 
the assimilationists in Galicia, was a deputy of the Austrian 
Reichsrat from 1879 to 1907 representing the Polish party. He 
was popular among the Jewish masses in Galicia for found- 
ing relief organizations. In 1890 he was ennobled, receiving 
the title von Porada. 

Members of the family well known in Russia in mod- 
ern times were the Russian- Yiddish journalist SIMON RAPA- 
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ASHDOT YAAKOV 


Modern Period 

During the War of Independence (1948-49), Egyptian forces 
entered Ashdod and advanced beyond it 6.3 mi. (10 km.) 
northward to the vicinity of Jabneh. In October 1948, the 
Egyptian forces were cut off in “Operation Ten Plagues” and 
they extricated themselves with great difficulty; the local Arab 
inhabitants abandoned the place with them. The modern city 
was founded in 1956 at the mouth of Nahal Lachish, 4 mi. 
(7 km.) north of the mound of Philistine Ashdod. It received 
municipal status in 1968. Town planners envisaged Ashdod 
as Israel’s second large port on the Mediterranean coast, thus 
shortening transport routes in the southern half of Israel, and 
as a major manufacturing center. The port was opened in 1965 
and is biggest in the country. It has a long main breakwater 
and large-sized harbor basin and terrestrial area. It is linked 
to the country’s railroad network by a trunk line and a gas re- 
finery was later built nearby. 

The town plan was based on the principle of self-con- 
tained neighborhood units, each with its own social, educa- 
tional, and economic services; 16 such units were provided 
for in the Ashdod city plan. A large area was designated an 
industrial zone. Ashdod’s first large industrial enterprise was 
the power station (a second was also built) which provided 
most of Israel’s southern region with electricity. Large and 
medium-sized factories were also opened. 

Ashdod’s population grew rapidly from 200 in 1957 to 
2,500 in 1959, 11,000 in 1963, and 30,000 in 1968. By the mid- 
1990s the population of Ashdod had reached 110,300, and at 
the end of 2002 there were 187,500 residents in the city, mak- 
ing it the fifth largest in Israel. Its municipal area extends 
over 23 sq. mi. (60 sq. km.). From the 1990s the city absorbed 
many new immigrants, who comprise 33% of the population. 
Of these, 88% are from the Former Soviet Union and the rest 
mainly from Ethiopia, France, and Latin America. Ashdod’s 
population was fairly young, with nearly 130,000 of its resi- 
dents below the age of 45. 


[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (274 ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schuerer, Gesch, 2 (1907*), 96ff.; Beyer, in: 
ZDPV, 56 (1933), 248; M. Dothan, in: 1EJ, 4 (1954), 229-32; 13 (1963), 
340-2; 14 (1964), 79-95; 15 (1965), 258-60; Dothan and Freedman, 
in: Atigot, 7 (Eng., 1967); Dothan, in: D.N. Freedman and J.C. Green- 
feld (eds.), New Directions in Biblical Archeology (1969), 15-24 (incl. 
bibl.). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dothan, in, ABD 1:477-82. WEBSITE: 
www.ashdod.muni. il. 


ASHDOT YA’AKOV (Heb. 3¥? NiTWN), two kibbutzim in 
the central Jordan Valley in Israel, near the confluence of the 
Jordan and Yarmuk rivers. It was founded on pica (*Palestine 
Jewish Colonization Association) land in 1933, by a group of 
Ha-Kibbutz ha-Me’uhad members. The abundant water sup- 
ply and warm climate enabled the kibbutz to develop highly 
intensive farming and to become one of the largest collective 
settlements in the country. In 1953, after the split in Ha-Kib- 
butz ha-Meuhad, Ashdot divided into two communes, one of 
them joining Ihud ha-Kevuzot ve-ha-Kibbutzim. The first set- 
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tlers in both kibbutzim came mostly from Eastern and Central 
Europe, or were Israeli-born. In 1968 their economies were 
based on banana, grapefruit, and other tropical and subtrop- 
ical plantations, irrigated field crops and fodder, carp ponds, 
and milch cattle as well as large metal workshops and other 
industries. They became partners in a large adjacent cellotex 
factory. The combined population of the two kibbutzim (1968) 
was 1,200, and in the mid-1990s it was around 1,000. In 2002 
the population of Ashdot Yaakov Ihud was 564 and the popu- 
lation of Ashdot Yaakov Meuhad was 336. In addition to farm- 
ing, Ashdot Yaakov Ihud produced olive oil and ran a plastic 
products factory, and both kibbutzim had guest rooms. The 
name Ashdot (“Waterfalls”) refers to the nearby Rutenberg 
Electricity Works, and Yaakov to James de *Rothschild. 


WEBSITE: wwwaashdot.org. il. 


{Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


ASHENDORE, ISRAEL (1909-1956), Yiddish poet, short 
story writer, and dramatist. Ashendorf grew up and lived in 
Lemberg (Lwow), Galicia (now Lviv, Ukraine), until World 
War 11, when he fled to Uzbekistan. He spent five years in 
Paris and immigrated to Argentina in 1953. In Buenos Aires he 
served as supervisor of Jewish secular schools, taught Hebrew 
and Yiddish literature, and contributed to the Yidishe Tsay- 
tung. His first poems were published in 1927, and thereafter he 
contributed to Yiddish periodicals in Europe, the Americas, 
and Israel. In 1929, he was co-editor of the literary journal Tsu- 
shtayer. Collections of his poetry were published in 1937, 1939, 
1941, 1950, and 1956. His biblical dramas Der Meylekh Shoel 
(“King Saul,” 1948) and Der Meylekh Dovid (“King David? 
1956) express a pessimistic worldview. The posthumous col- 
lection Letste Shriftn (“Last Writings, 1958) includes his po- 
ems and short stories. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 1 (1956), 193-4; S. Bickel, Shrayber fun 
Mayn Dor, 1 (1958), 160-4; M. Ravitch, Mayn Leksikon, 1 (1945), 56 ff; 
J. Leftwich, Golden Peacock (1961). 


[Shlomo Bickel] 


ASHENHEIM, Jamaican family. Louls ASHENHEIM (1816- 
1858), born in Edinburgh, was one of the first Jewish gradu- 
ates from a Scottish university. He immigrated to Jamaica 
about 1841. By profession a doctor, he was noted for his work 
in stemming a cholera epidemic. In Jamaica he helped edit a 
Jewish monthly entitled Bikkure Hayam, The First Fruits of the 
West. He was also the editor and proprietor of the newspaper 
Daily Gleaner. SIR NEVILLE NOEL ASHENHEIM (1900-1984), 
lawyer and politician, was born in Kingston, Jamaica. He 
practiced as a solicitor and in 1952 was appointed chairman 
of the Jamaican Industrial Development Corporation, a post 
he held until 1957. Ashenheim became a member of the Leg- 
islative Council in 1959 and was appointed minister without 
portfolio in 1962. He served as the first Jamaican ambassador 
to Washington from 1962 until 1967 and received a knight- 
hood in 1963. In 1967 he was appointed to the Jamaican Sen- 
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PorT; the author and folklorist Solomon Zainwil Rapoport 
(S. *An-ski); and the socialist leader and writer Charles *Rap- 
poport. ALEXANDER RAPOPORT (1862-1928), a publisher 
in Russia, was the last owner of the Hebrew newspaper Ha- 
Meliz as well as the publisher of Der Fraynd, the first Yiddish 
daily in Russia. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Carmoly, Ha-Orevim u-Venei ha-Yonah 
(1861); J. Reifmann, in: Ha-Shahar, 3 (1872), 353-76; IT. Eisenstadt 
and S. Wiener, Daat Kedoshim (1897-98), 135-81. 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


RAPOPORT, ABRAHAM BEN ISRAEL JEHIEL HAKO- 
HEN (1584-1651), Polish talmudist and halakhic authority. 
Abraham was born in Cracow, and studied in the yeshivah 
there under Meshullam Feivush of Zbarazh. He married the 
daughter of Mordecai Schrenzilsh, a wealthy man of distin- 
guished ancestry from Lvov, and adopted his surname, becom- 
ing known as Abraham Schrenzel of Schrenzilsh. In Lvov he 
studied under Joshua ben Alexander *Falk. Although one of 
the outstanding scholars of his time, Abraham did not take up 
a rabbinical position, and taught in a voluntary capacity for 
more than 40 years in the yeshivah of Lvov. He was prominent 
in the *Council of the Four Lands, and was placed in charge of 
the collection of funds for the needy in Erez Israel. 

Rapoport’s most important work is his Eitan ha-Ezrahi, 
published by his grandson Abraham, the rabbi of Baslov (Os- 
trow, 1796). It is divided into two parts, the first containing 
more than 50 responsa, and the second including sermons 
arranged according to the weekly sections of the Pentateuch, 
together with a commentary on the Five Scrolls and parts of 
Psalms and Proverbs. Rapoport’s genealogy appears at the end 
of the work. In addition to its halakhic value, Eitan ha-Ezrahi 
contains much important historical material, biographies 
of rabbis and heads of yeshivot, and details of the economic 
and moral state of the Polish communities of the time. Some 
responsa shed light on the Chmielnicki massacre (1648-49) 
which occurred during his lifetime. From the introduction to 
Eitan ha-Ezrahi it appears that Rapoport left many writings in 
manuscript, which were destroyed during various upheavals 
which occurred after his death. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Harkavy, Hadashim Gam Yeshanim, 2, pt. 
3 (1899), 40f.; Rubashov (Shazar), in: Historish Shriftn, 1 (1929), 1725 
Halpern, Pinkas, 67, 74 n. 6, 220; Markon, in: Festschrift... J. Freimann 


(1937), 93-104 (Heb. section). 
[Shlomo Eidelberg] 


RAPOPORT, BENJAMIN ZE-EV WOLF HA-KOHEN 
BEN ISAAC (1754-1837), Hungarian rabbi. His father Isaac 
and his grandfather came from Fuerth in Germany to Nikols- 
burg, where Benjamin was born. In 1771 Rapoport went, as 
was the custom with many Moravians, to nearby Hungary in 
order to evade the ban on Jewish marriages of other than the 
eldest son in force at the time in Moravia (see *Familiants 
Laws). He settled in Obuda (now part of Budapest) and mar- 
ried the daughter of David Boskovitz, one of the leaders of 
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the community. He lived with his father-in-law for ten years, 
engaging in studying and teaching. In 1781 he was appointed 
rabbi of the community of Papa in Hungary, where he served 
until his death. This community, founded in 1749, made con- 
siderable progress during the period of his office. Because of 
his comparatively liberal attitude, differences between him 
and the influential rabbis of the time, particularly Moses 
*Sofer and Mordecai *Banet, increased. These two rabbis were 
opposed to his methods of study and teaching as well as to 
his halakhic rulings, even attempting to oust him from his 
rabbinic office. Rapoport was opposed to *Hasidism and to 
the study of *Kabbalah. A dispute, which exercised Jewish 
communities in Central Europe for many years, also de- 
veloped between him and Moses Sofer with regard to Jona- 
than Alexandersohn, rabbi of Hejécsaba in Hungary. Like 
R. *Schwerin-Goetz, Rapoport supported the attacked Al- 
exandersohn, while Moses Sofer was opposed to him, even 
invoking the secular government, but his community sup- 
ported him. 

Rapoport published during his lifetime, Simlat Binya- 
min u-Vigdei Kehunnah (Dyhrenfurth, 1788) on the Shulhan 
Arukh Yoreh Deah, but he left a number of works in manu- 
script, some of which were published after his death, among 
them Edut le-Yisrael on tractate Makkot with additions by 
his son (Pressburg, 1839). It constitutes the third part of his 
Masat Binyamin. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Carmoly, Ha-Orevim u-Venei ha-Yonah 
(1861); P.Z. Schwartz, Shem ha-Gedolim me-Erez Hagar 1 (1914), 


28bf., no. 13. 
[Yehouda Marton] 


RAPOPORT (Rappaport), SAMUEL (1871-1943), rabbi, 
folklorist, and religious Zionist. Born in Lemberg, Rapoport 
studied in Germany and then returned to Galicia where he 
managed the family estate at Kalinka near Zloczow. An ar- 
dent (pre-Herzlian) Zionist from his youth, he was active 
and prominent in the Zionist movement from its beginning, 
participating in Zionist Congresses from 1898. Rapoport was 
co-founder of the *Mizrachi and the leader of its East Gali- 
cian branch. During World War 1, the Austrian government 
appointed him honorary rabbi of Zloczow, in which post he 
remained to the end. He was a victim of the Holocaust. His 
scholarly interests were in Jewish folklore, Hasidism, and 
Kabbalah. 

In 1906 he published in Polish a work on the psychol- 
ogy of Hasidism, and also wrote a historical study in German 
on the Hanukkah festival (1912). His main work, Werdegang 
und Charakteristik des religioesen Lebens der Ostjuden, was 
not completed, but a number of chapters appeared in M. Bu- 
ber’s Der Jude from 1917-23. These gave western Jews an in- 
sight into the rich religious and cultural life of Eastern Jewry. 
Rapoport also wrote the articles on Jewish folklore for the 
Juedisches Lexikon. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N.M. Gelber, in: S.K. Mirsky (ed.), Ishim u- 
Demuyyot be-Hokhmat Yisrael... (1959), 353-6. 
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RAPOPORT (Rappaport), SOLOMON JUDAH LEIB 
(known by his acronym Shir; 1790-1867), rabbi and scholar, 
pioneer of Haskalah and *Wissenschaft des Judentums. Rapo- 
port, born in Lemberg, Galicia, received a traditional educa- 
tion and became known for his brilliance as a talmudist. Un- 
der the influence of Nachman *Krochmal he took an early 
interest in Haskalah and secular learning, studying classical, 
Semitic, and modern languages, as well as science. Supported 
at first by his father-in-law Aryeh Leib *Heller, who was one of 
the leading talmudists of his time, Rapoport later had to take 
the position of a manager of the government kosher-meat tax. 
Without income again in 1832, Rapoport tried unsuccessfully 
to obtain a rabbinical position in Berlin and in Italy through 
recommendations by L. Zunz and S.D. Luzzatto, but his Ger- 
man was poor and he had no university education. After a pe- 
riod in business in Brody, he became rabbi of Tarnopol (1837), 
where he had to contend with the violent opposition of the 
Hasidim, whom he had attacked in a pamphlet (Ner Mitzvah, 
in: Nahalat Yehudah, 1868) in defense of Haskalah in 1815 (see 
also his introduction to Sheerit Yehudah, in: Bikkurei ha-It- 
tim, 8, 1827). Rapoport was appointed chief rabbi of Prague 
in 1840, successfully opposing the candidacy of Zevi Hirsch 
*Chajes for the same position. 

After some youthful efforts at poetry and drama, includ- 
ing a paraphrase of Racine’s Esther entitled Sheerit Yehudah 
(“The Remnant of Judah,” first published in Bikkurei ha-Ittim, 
8, 1827), Rapoport turned to Jewish scholarship, publishing 
articles in Bikkurei ha-Ittim and Kerem Hemed. Dealing with 
biblical subjects, he considered the Book of Judges a compos- 
ite work, certain Psalms to be post-Davidic, and some chap- 
ters in Isaiah as belonging to a later prophet. His real mark 
on Jewish scholarship was made in a series of bibliographical 
studies of the geonic leaders Saadiah, Hai, Hananel b. Hushiel, 
Nissim b. Jacob, and Hefez b. Yazli’ah, and of Eleazar ha-Kal- 
lir and Nathan b. Jehiel of Rome, author of the Arukh (pub- 
lished in Bikkurei ha-Ittim, 1828-31; and also separately and 
posthumously under the title Yeriot Shelomo, 1904, repr. 1913 
and 1960). These studies illuminated a relatively obscure pe- 
riod of Jewish history and paved the way for later research; 
moreover, they set a new standard of critical methodology to 
be applied to the history of rabbinics. In them Rapoport traced 
the migration of rabbinic scholarship and tradition from Erez 
Israel through italy to Central and Western Europe, and from 
Babylonia through North Africa to Spain. 

Of importance, too, was his Erekh Millin, a talmudic en- 
cyclopedia dealing mainly with historical and archaeological 
aspects of the Talmud (vol. 1 (1852); the rest, 1914). Rapoport 
also wrote an introduction to Abraham b. Hiyya’s ethical trea- 
tise Hegyon ha-Nefesh (ed. by Freimann, 1860, reprint 1967). 
Rapoport wrote articles for Abraham Geiger’s Wissenschaftli- 
che Zeitschrift, Julius Fuerst’s Orient, and Zacharias Frankel’s 
Zeitschrift fuer die religioesen Interessen des Judentums and 
became editor of *Kerem Hemed. He was in close contact 
with these and other leading figures of the Wissenschaft des 
Judentums (see his correspondence in A. Harkavy, Zikkaron 
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la-Rishonim (vol. 2, pt. 1, 1881); Iggerot Shir, ed. by S.E. Graeber 
(1885); M.S. Ghirondi, Peletat Soferim (1890); and B.Z. Dina- 
burg-Dinur (in ks, 3 (1927), 222-35; 306-19). Rapoport took a 
moderate line against radical writers such as Geiger (see his Or 
Torah, a detailed criticism of the latter’s Urschrift, in: Nahalat 
Yehudah, published posthumously in 1868 by Rapoport’s son 
David). He strongly opposed the decisions of the Rabbinical 
Conferences held by the German Reform rabbis (1844-46), 
both for the divisive character of the proposed reforms and 
for the assimilationist tendencies which inspired them, but 
even so did not exclude the reformers from the Jewish peo- 
ple as long as they considered themselves Jewish (Tokhahat 
Megullah, with German translation by R. Kirchheim, 1845). 
Like Krochmal and Luzzatto, he wanted to see the national 
character of Judaism preserved. When Frankel’s Darkhei ha- 
Mishnah was attacked by Samson Raphael *Hirsch and others 
on dogmatic grounds, Rapoport came to his defense (Divrei 
Shalom ve-Emet, 1861, repr. 1969; see Hirsch’s reply in his Gesa- 
mmelte Schriften, 6, 419-34). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Barzilay, Shelomo Yehudah Rapoport (Eng., 
1969), incl. bibl.; A. Kurlaender, Biographie S.J. Rapoports ... (1878°); 
S. Bernfeld, Toledot Shir (1899); Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 874-6, 
incl. bibl.; Waxman, Literature, index. 

[Victor A. Mirelman] 


RAPPAPORT, ARMIN H. (1916-1983), U.S. historian. Rap- 
paport was born in New York City. He taught briefly at Stan- 
ford University and then for nearly two decades at the Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, where he gained recognition as one 
of the foremost scholars of American diplomatic history. He 
also served as assistant dean of students from 1957 to 1967. 

He was then appointed professor of history and, from 
1967, provost of the Third College, University of California, 
San Diego. He was one of the founding members of the ucsp 
history department and served as its chairman. He was edi- 
tor of the journal of Diplomatic History and president of the 
Society of Historians of American Foreign Relations. Rap- 
paport was also involved in La Jolla, California, Jewish com- 
munity affairs. 

ucsp established the Rappaport Prize, which is awarded 
annually for the best history essay. 

Rappaport’s major works include The British Press and 
Wilsonian Neutrality (1951), The Navy League of the United 
States (1962), Henry L. Stimson and Japan (1963), Patterns in 
American History (with A. De Conde and W. Steckel, 1965), 
Present in the Past (with R. Traina, 1972), and A Short History 
of American Diplomacy (1975). He also edited several books 
of sources and issues in American diplomacy. 


[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


RAPPAPORT, HENRY (1913-2003), U.S. pathologist. Born 
in Austria, where he obtained his doctorate in medicine, Rap- 
paport trained in both Europe and the US. In the late 1940s 
he was assistant professor of pathology at George Washington 
University School of Medicine and pathologist and chief of 
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laboratories at Mount Alto Veterans Administration Hospital, 
Washington, D.c. He headed the reticulo-endothelial pathol- 
ogy and hematology section of the Armed Forces Institute of 
Pathology, Washington, p.c., from 1949 to 1954. Rappaport 
moved to the University of Chicago, where he became pro- 
fessor of pathology and director of surgical pathology. He was 
a member of the wHo committee for nomenclature and his- 
topathologic classification of leukemias and lymphomas. He 
wrote Tumors of the Hematopoietic System (1966). 


RAPPAPORT, ISAAC BEN JUDAH HA-KOHEN (d. 1755), 
rabbi in *Jerusalem and Smyrna, and rabbinic emissary of 
Safed. His father emigrated from Lublin to Jerusalem, where 
Isaac studied at the yeshivah Beit Yaakov Pereira, headed by 
*Hezekiah da Silva. Because of the difficult circumstances then 
prevailing in Jerusalem, Isaac accepted the assignment of rab- 
binic emissary of Safed to Turkey and the Balkans (1702-12). 
Arriving in Constantinople in 1709, he joined Abraham 
*Yizhaki, who was there as the emissary of Jerusalem, in is- 
suing a proclamation against the Shabbatean, Nehemiah Hiyya 
*Hayon, and engaged there in halakhic discussions with Aaron 
*Alfandari. He arrived in Salonika in 1712. At the conclu- 
sion of his mission, because of the straitened circumstances 
in Jerusalem, he accepted the position of rabbi at Smyrna, a 
position he held for 36 years, though he originally intended 
to stay only a short time. In this capacity, he greatly assisted 
Erez Israel emissaries who visited Smyrna, and in 1732-33 saw 
through the press in Constantinople and Smyrna Zera Abra- 
ham, responsa by Abraham Yizhaki, then the chief rabbi in 
Jerusalem. In 1749 he returned to Jerusalem, where he became 
the chief rabbi. Unable to trace the old record book of the local 
takkanot, he published many of them from memory, but was 
unwilling to issue new ones of his own accord. A collection 
of his responsa, novellae, and homilies, entitled Battei Kehu- 
nnah, was published in two volumes, the first in Constanti- 
nople, 1736, and the second at Salonika, 1754. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rivkind, in: Reshummot, 4 (1925), 341-23 
Frumkin-Rivlin, 3 (1929), 61-4; Yaari, Sheluhei, 423-5. 


[Avraham Yaari] 


RAPPAPORT, JACOB (1890-1943), hazzan. Rappaport was 
born in Telenesht, Bessarabia. As the son of a rabbi and a sev- 
enth generation descendant of the Ba’al Shem Tov, he enjoyed 
a strong hasidic upbringing. As a child he was apprenticed 
to the great Zeidel Rovner. In Hungary, at the age of 18, he 
made his debut as a cantor. Two years later he emigrated to 
America, where he held various positions and devoted him- 
self to composing, becoming a master of the hazzanic recita- 
tive. Among those who turned to him for their materials were 
*Hershman, Shlisky, and *Ganchoff, as well as operatic singers 
Richard *Tucker and Jan *Peerce. Amongst his famous recita- 
tives are Ellu Devarim, Modim anahnu lakh and Atta noten 
yad. He also served as president of the Jewish Ministers Can- 


tors Association. 
[Raymond Goldstein (274 ed.)] 
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RAPPAPORT, ROY (1926-1997), U.S. anthropologist. A na- 
tive of New York City, Rappaport enlisted in the U.S. Army at 
the age of 17, seeing combat duty with the Infantry in World 
War 11, for which he received the Purple Heart. He earned 
his bachelor’s degree in hotel administration from Cornell 
University in 1949; in 1951 he opened Avaloch Inn, near Tan- 
glewood in Lenox, Massachusetts. He then studied anthro- 
pology at Columbia University, receiving his doctorate in 
1966. 

Rappaport joined the faculty of the University of Michi- 
gan at Ann Arbor as an assistant professor in 1965, becoming 
associate professor in 1968 and professor of anthropology in 
1972, eventually serving as chair of the department of anthro- 
pology. An internationally respected scholar, his work ex- 
plored the relationship between religion, society, and ecology, 
and his many professional activities reflected these interests. 
His early work, Pigs for the Ancestors: Ritual in the Ecology of a 
New Guinea People (1968), based on his fieldwork among the 
Maring people, established his reputation. Another notable 
work, Ecology, Meaning and Religion, was published in 1979. 
His last book, Holiness and Humanity: Ritual in the Making 
of a Religious Life, completed shortly before his death in 1997, 
was published in 1999; it is considered to represent the scope 
of his academic work, and it was described as a milestone in 
the anthropology of religion. 

Rappaport served as a consultant for educational, anthro- 
pological, and environmental projects, including the National 
Academy of Sciences Task Force. He was a consultant to the 
state of Nevada and to Nye County concerning the storage of 
nuclear waste at Yucca Mountain, and he advised the federal 
government regarding oil leasing on the outer continental 
shelf. He contributed numerous articles to academic jour- 
nals, including American Anthropologist, Ethnology, Scientific 
American, and the Journal of the Polynesian Society. He was a 
member of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, and 
the American Ethnological Society. Rappaport was president 
of the American Anthropological Association, and he served 
on several national committees on environmental issues. 


[Dorothy Bauhoff (274 ed.)] 


RAPPOPORT, CHARLES (1865-1941), socialist politician 
and writer. Born in Doukshty (Dukstos), Lithuania, Rappo- 
port joined the social revolutionary movement in Vilna as 
a youth. In 1887 he took part in a conspiracy together with 
Lenin's brother Alexander Ulyanoy, to assassinate Czar Alex- 
ander 11. Ulyanov was apprehended and hanged. Rappoport 
fled to France where he joined the Socialist Party and became 
a prominent Marxist, in opposition to the moderate doctrines 
of the Socialist leader, Jean Jaurés (1858-1914). Rappoport op- 
posed France's participation in World War 1 and was present 
at the left-wing anti-war conferences at Kienthal and Zim- 
merwald and was arrested in 1917 on charges of making de- 
featist speeches. Sentenced to three months’ imprisonment, 
his pamphlet Devant les juges militaires, describing how he 
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conducted his own defense, created a sensation. In 1921 Rap- 
poport joined the French Communist Party and edited the 
Revue Communiste and the official party organ Humanité. Al- 
ready disillusioned by the evolution of communism in Russia, 
and shocked by the Moscow trials, Rappoport resigned from 
the Communist Party in 1938. He condemned the Munich 
pact and expressed his great sympathy for the Jewish victims 
of Nazism, regretting that he had not fought more often for 
Jewish rights. 

Rappoport published several works on politics and his- 
tory including La Philosophie de Vhistoire comme science de 
lévolution (19257), Jean Jaurées, Lhomme, le penseur, le sociali- 
ste (1916, 1925), and La revolution mondiale (1921). His auto- 
biography was published in the Paris Yiddish newspaper, Ar- 
beter Shtime. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Kriegel, Aux origines du communisme 
francais, 2 vols. (1954), index. 


RAQQA (al-), city on the Euphrates in N.E. Syria, founded 
in 722 by the *Abbasid caliph al-Mansur. The Jews identi- 
fied al-Raqqa with the Calneh of Genesis 10:10. According 
to the Arab geographer al-Mugqaddasi (late 10'* century) the 
city was an important commercial center during his lifetime. 
Throughout the period of caliphal rule there was a large Jew- 
ish community in al-Raqqa and its environs. The philosopher 
David *al-Mukammis was from this city. An 11'?-century let- 
ter from a haver (rabbi) to a rosh yeshivah in *Jerusalem is ex- 
tant which states that he will go to Calneh the following day 
to pacify the community, where a dispute had arisen over the 
appointment of a successor to the deceased dayyan. The Jew- 
ish community of al-Raqqa also prospered during the period 
of the Crusades. In the latter half of the 12" century, the trav- 
eler *Benjamin of Tudela found about 700 Jews there. In 1191 
the head of the Baghdad academy, Samuel b. ‘Ali, addressed 
an iggeret (“letter”) to al-Raqqa and other important commu- 
nities in northern Babylonia and Syria. A letter from the last 
decade of that century, from a Jewish scholar in al-Raqqa to 
*Cairo, is extant; he sends greetings to *Maimonides and tells 
about his contacts with the Jews of *Aleppo. At the beginning 
of the 13" century Judah *Al-Harizi visited the city and com- 
plained about the miserliness of the Jews living there, derid- 
ing them bitterly. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Al-Harizi, Juda b. Solomon, Tahkemoni, 
ed. by A. Kaminka (1899), 189, 367, 399, 411, 417, 453; Mann, Egypt, 1 
(1920), 201, 245f.; Assaf, in: Tarbiz, 1 pt. 1 (1930), 102-30; 1 pt. 2 (1930), 


-84; 1 pt. 3 (1930), 15-80. 
43S 1 Ph 1930). [Eliyahu Ashtor] 


RASEINIAI (Rus. Rossieni), city in W. central Lithuania. The 
community there, which included *Karaites, numbered 4,247 
in 1797, 2,649 in 1847, and 3,484 in 1897 (46.7% of the total 
population). Raseiniai was one of the centers of the *Haskalah 
movement in Lithuania. Abraham *Mapu and Senior *Sachs 
lived there. According to the 1923 census, there were 2,305 
Jews living in Raseiniai (43.7% of the total), most of whom 
were occupied in small trade and crafts, with a number in 
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business on a larger scale. The Jewish People’s Bank had 600 
members. Communal institutions included a Yavneh primary 
school, a Hebrew secondary school, and a yeshivah. Raseiniai 
was occupied by the Germans a few days after the outbreak 
of the German-Soviet war in 1941. The more prominent Jews 
were murdered first, followed by the men, and ultimately the 
women and children. A few families who managed to escape 
survived until the liberation. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Kadish, in: Lite, 1 (1951), 1383-86; N. Ben- 
Hayyim, ibid., 1576-77; Lite, 2 (1965), index; Yahadut Lita, 1 (1959), 


index; 2 (1967), 359-60. 
[Joseph Gar] 


RASHI (Solomon ben Isaac; 1040-1105), leading commen- 
tator on the Bible and Talmud. 


His Life 

Rashi was born at Troyes, France. (See Chart: Rashi Family). 
His mother was the sister of the liturgical writer, *Simeon b. 
Isaac. His father was a scholar whom Rashi quoted in his writ- 
ings (Av. Zar. 75a). Few facts are known about his early life, 
although many legends are told about this period. A legend 
tells that his father cast a precious gem into the sea rather than 
surrender it to Christians who desired it for idolatrous pur- 
poses. A heavenly voice then foretold the birth of a son who 
would enlighten the world with his wisdom. It is also related 
that his mother was imperiled in a narrow street during her 
pregnancy. She pressed against a wall which formed a niche 
to rescue her. 

Troyes was then the capital city of Champagne which at- 
tracted merchants from many countries. Rashi learned about 
different currency standards, banking, and trade. He knew 
of soldering, engraving, weaving figures into material, and 
the embroidering of silk with gold. He also learned much 
about agriculture and husbandry. After his initial education 
in Troyes, Rashi was attracted to the great academies of Mainz 
and Worms where he studied after his marriage. His main 
teachers were *Jacob b. Yakar and *Isaac b. Judah at Mainz, 
and *Isaac b. Eleazar ha-Levi at Worms. At about the age of 
25, Rashi returned to Troyes. He maintained close relations 
with his teachers, occasionally returning to the academies to 
discuss unclear talmudic texts with them. 

Rashi’s return to Troyes was notable, since, due to his in- 
fluence, henceforth the schools of Champagne and northern 
France were destined to rival and finally supplant those of the 
Rhenish provinces. Around 1070, he founded a school which 
attracted many pupils and became even more important after 
the death of his own teachers. His most gifted pupils were his 
relatives, *Simhah b. Samuel of Vitry, Shemaiah, *Judah b. 
Abraham, Joseph b. Judah, and *Jacob b. Samson. Nothing is 
known about Rashi’s wife. Although the couple had no sons, 
they are generally believed to have had three daughters, all of 
whom married prominent scholars. One of them, Jochebed, 
married R. *Meir b. Samuel who attended the Mainz academy 
with Rashi. Four sons were born to Jochebed and Meir and 
they all became famous scholars: *Samuel (Rashbam), *Isaac 
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(Ribam), *Jacob, popularly known as Rabbenu Tam, and 
*Solomon (the actual birth order is unclear, although Jacob 
was certainly younger than Samuel). They all belonged to the 
outstanding group of French scholars of the following gener- 
ation who founded the school of *tosafot. Another daughter, 
Miriam, was married to *Judah b. Nathan, whose commen- 
tary to the end of Makkot is included in all editions of the Tal- 
mud (19b-24b). This couple also had a learned son, Yom Tov, 
and a daughter, from whom *Dulcea, the wife of R. Eleazar of 
Worms, was descended. A third daughter, Rachel, was known 
as Belle Assez. Her marriage to a certain Eliezer (Jocelyn or 
Vasselin in the vernacular) ended in divorce. 

Rashi’s last years were aggrieved by the massacres com- 
mitted at the outset of the First Crusade (1095-96), in which 
he lost relatives and friends. Tradition relates that he foretold 
the defeat of the expedition of Godfrey of Bouillon, correctly 
predicting that Godfrey would return to his native city with 
only three horses remaining from his entire massive army. 
It is only a legendary tradition that during this period Rashi 
transferred his school to Worms; there the house called his bet 
ha-midrash, which was located next to the city’s synagogue, is 
a construction of the 16' century. He is reported to have died 
while writing the word “pure” in his commentary to Makkot, 
(19b) on 29 Tammuz. His burial place is not known. 


[Aaron Rothkoff] 


Biblical Exegesis 

Rashi commented on most, if not all, the books of the Bible. 
The comments ascribed to him on Job, from 40:25, on Ezra, 
Nehemiah, and Chronicles are not his, being different in style 
and method of exegesis. According to Poznanski, Rashi did 
not manage to comment on these, since in writing his com- 
mentary he followed the order of the books in the Bible. Lip- 
schuetz, however, contends that the exegesis on these books 
is substantially Rashi’s but was recast and augmented by his 
pupils. Comments of pupils of Rashi, who studied with him, 
are embodied in his biblical commentary, which contains 
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(1) explanations that Rashi himself accepted and included 
in his commentary, and (2) annotations written alongside 
Rashi’s commentary by others, and later interpolated into the 
text by copyists. 

Rashi incorporated in his comments that of *Samuel b. 
Meir (Rashbam) on Exodus 15:6 (“Thy right hand, O Lord, 
glorious in power”), even referring to this and other verses 
expounded by the latter as “the verses of Samuel” (Tosafists’ 
Commentary on the Pentateuch, in Ms.). Writing to the rab- 
bis of Auxerre in connection with his commentary on Ezekiel, 
Rashi declared: “At all events I made a mistake in that com- 
ment... I have now gone through it with our brother Shem- 
aiah and have corrected it” (A. Geiger, Melo Chofnajim (1840), 
Heb. pt. 36). A third pupil whose explanations are embod- 
ied in Rashi’s commentary is Joseph *Kara (the passages are 
enumerated by A. Berliner in Peletat Soferim (1872)). There is 
evidence that the latter two, Shemaiah and Joseph Kara, stud- 
ied the Book of Ezekiel under Rashi, while he was writing his 
commentary to it. The copyists’ interpolations, now part of 
Rashi’s commentary, can be identified by the aid of manu- 
scripts, in which these are written between the lines, accom- 
panied by the word “addition” 


Main Characteristics of His Commentary 

The main distinguishing characteristic of Rashi’s commentary 
is a compromise between the literal and the midrashic inter- 
pretations; to the latter, which was the principal method of 
exposition in French biblical exegesis, he added the former. 
At least three-quarters of Rashi’s comments are based on rab- 
binic sources. The few that are original are mainly philological 
explanations. When basing his comment on the Midrashim, 
Rashi chose from the available material those that were closest 
to the literal interpretation of the biblical text, or solved the 
difficulties presented by it. Thus, for example, in commenting 
on Leviticus 19:3 (“Ye shall fear every man his mother, and his 
father”), Rashi, instead of using the Sifra, the halakhic Midrash 
on Leviticus, as he had done in interpreting the preceding 
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verses, now resorted to the Mekhilta, the halakhic Midrash on 
Exodus. The latter explains the twofold difficulty in the verse, 
namely, the prior mention of the mother and the use of the 
verb “fear” rather than “honor” as in the Ten Commandments, 
whereas the Sifra explains only the first difficulty. 

Another characteristic aspect of Rashi’s exegesis is the 
manner in which he formulated his comment. In many in- 
stances he did not quote a Midrash literally but either aug- 
mented or abridged it, or even altered its wording (cf. Gen. 
1:5, 6, 7 with Gen. R.), his aim being to make for easier un- 
derstanding and lucidity, and to adapt the language of the Mi- 
drash to that of the text. In this way Rashi obviated a patch- 
work impression and instead achieved a uniform style. The 
criterion on which he based his choice of comment is clearly 
stated by him: “As for me, I am only concerned with the literal 
meaning of the Scriptures and with such aggadot as explain 
the biblical passages in a fitting manner” (Gen. 3:8). In many 
instances where he departs from this latter principle he adds 
the comment that these aggadot do not give the literal inter- 
pretation. But it is not to be assumed that where he failed to 
add this comment he regarded such Midrashim as providing 
a literal exposition of the text (thus, for example, the Midrash 
quoted without this comment in his explanation on Gen. 1:6 
(“Let there be a firmament”) does not accord with his exegesis 
of Gen. 1:1). While Rashi based his comment on the halakhic 
part of the Pentateuch on talmudic literature, his purpose was 
not to lay down the halakhah, and he therefore quoted only 
some of the many halakhot dealing with the subject in ques- 
tion. Sometimes he states that the halakhic Midrash does not 
give the literal interpretation of a passage (Ex. 16:29, 22:8); at 
others he interprets a verse contrary to the decided halakhah 
(Lev. 13:6). His partiality for the literal explanation is further 
attested by the fact that, having revised his commentary sev- 
eral times, he wished at the end of his days to improve it “on 
the basis of the plain meanings which appear daily” (Rash- 
bam, to Gen. 37:2). 

Generally, Rashi did not state his sources but these have 
been given in detail by Zunz in his book on Rashi, the most 
important of his sources being the Targums. In his Pentateuch 
commentary, Rashi derived much help from Targum On- 
kelos. Not only did he expound many verses according to it, 
but on occasion dwelt at length on its rendering (Gen. 49:24; 
Ex. 24:14); interpreted the words of Targum Onkelos; quoted 
from the Talmud in support of them, and dealt with the ety- 
mology of some Aramaic word in the Targum (Deut. 14:5). He 
laid down general rules explaining Onkelos’ choice of words 
(Gen. 43:15), but in many instances rejected his translation 
where he found this unacceptable (Gen. 15:11). On several pas- 
sages Rashi had a different version of Targum Onkelos (Gen. 
27:36; Ex. 23:27), which was subsequently emended by publish- 
ers in accordance with his version. In his commentary on the 
Prophets and the Hagiographa he made much use of Targum 
Jonathan and even quotes Targum Sheni on Esther but appar- 
ently did not know the Palestinian Targum on the Pentateuch 
nor the Targum on the Hagiographa. Some of his sources he 
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heard from others (Deut. 29:3). On one occasion he even de- 
clared: “I have had no one to help me, nor a teacher, in all this 
edifice, but it is as revealed to me from Heaven.” 


[Avraham Grossman] 


Rashi as Grammarian 

Rashi centers his commentaries on meticulous analysis of 
the language of the text. He was both philologist and linguist 
and derived his grammatical principles from rabbinic lit- 
erature and the Hebrew works of the Spanish grammarians, 
*Menahem b. Jacob ibn Sarug and *Dunash b. Labrat (Ps. 
39:7, 55:22). Since he knew no Arabic, Rashi never learned of 
Judah b. David Hayyuj’s and Jonah *Ibn Janah’s work on tri- 
consonantalism. Like Menahem, Rashi sometimes assumes 
the existence of roots of one consonant (like hoga), although, 
following Dunash, he generally regards the verbs primae waw 
as being tri-consonantal. Verbs tertiae he are in his view bi- 
consonantal. To support this view Rashi calls attention to the 
nominal derivation from the root (such as zadah-zediah in 
Ex. 21:13). Verbs primae nun are bi-consonantal (e.g., nihatu, 
Ps. 38:3), as are those mediae waw as the middle letter, and the 
geminates like yegudennu (Gen. 49:19). By turns, he utilizes 
the terms yesod, ikkar, and shoresh to indicate the root; yesod 
nofel (omitted root) to represent a consonantal root which 
falls away in conjugation; and paol and asoh to indicate the 
conjugation of the verb. For the names of vowels he utilizes 
pathah (a), pathah qatan or segol (e (or: ae)), hireq (i), qames 
or games gadol (a), sereh (e), melopum (0), Surug (u). Scattered 
throughout his commentaries are many remarks on syntax, 
tenses, moods, conjugations (such as the privative use of the 
piel - Ex. 27:3), collective nouns (Gen. 32:6), deletion of parts 
of the sentence, prepositions required by certain verbs (Judg. 
6:32), and changes in word order (Gen. 2:19). Occasionally he 
formulates rules on linguistic usage (Jer. 51:12), and discusses 
the shades of meaning of various synonyms (Gen. 1:11; Micah 
5:7). He discriminates clearly between biblical Hebrew and 
mishnaic Hebrew (e.g., Ps. 76:11), even though he sometimes 
interprets the verse in accordance with the rabbinic literature 
(Ex. 12:7), for which he was criticized by his grandson, Samuel 
b. Meir. Rashi often resorts to the vernacular French in order 
to explicate difficult words and phrases, for example, about 
1,000 such words and phrases are so explained in his com- 
mentary on the Bible. This practice has proven invaluable for 
the study of Old French glosses (see *La’az). He wrote a small 
number of glosses in German. However, some of the existing 
German glosses, and all of the Slavonic glosses, were added by 
other scholars in subsequent generations (1 Kings 6:7). 


[Menahem Zevi Kaddari] 


His language is concise and straightforward. At times 
his terseness is due to his assuming that the reader is fully 
acquainted with the relevant details (Deut. 1:3, 18), and it is 
therefore a mistake to hold, as some do, that his commen- 
tary was intended for the masses. He explained many diff- 
cult problems with a word or a mere hint. Thus, for example, 
he did not deal explicitly with the difficulty raised (in view of 
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the belief in the giving of the Torah at Mt. Sinai) by the pas- 
sage “And the Canaanite was then in the land” (Gen. 12:6), 
but contented himself with the brief comment: “He [i.e., the 
Canaanite] was increasingly conquering Erez Israel from the 
descendants of Shem.’ In many instances he even refrained 
from entering into the detailed proof of his comments hinted 
at in the verses he cites. A thorough study of his statements 
is thus necessary to reveal the problems that faced him, his 
manner of solving them, and the support for his comments 
that he derived from scriptural verses and rabbinic sources. 
His honesty led him in many instances to declare: “I do not 
know what it is” (Ex. 22:28; Is. 13:21). 


Other Characteristic Aspects of Rashi’s Commentary 

(1) He placed great reliance on the cantillation signs: “Had 
I not seen the accent zakef gadol on the word u-feneihem, I 
would not have been able to explain it” (Ezek. 1:11), but also 
on occasion he disagreed with them (Gen. 20:16). 

(2) Sometimes he combined verses (Deut. 4:44), or ex- 
plained apparently superfluous details in order to throw light 
on events mentioned elsewhere (Ex. 13:18), two methods that 
were later developed and elaborated by his French pupils in 
their exegesis. 

(3) On occasion, as at the beginning of his commen- 
tary on Zechariah and Song of Songs, he prefaced his com- 
ments with the principles underlying his exegesis, or added 
illustrations for greater clarity (1 Kings 6:31), some of which 
were omitted by copyists and publishers (Rashbam Num. 34:2: 
“Our teacher, my grandfather, explained and made a draw- 
ing of the borders”). 

(4) He refrained from dealing with problems associated 
with philosophy which had not penetrated into German Jew- 
ish culture, and thus the question of reconciling philosophy 
with the biblical concept of the universe did not arise. In many 
instances he did not even deal with moralistic appreciations 
of the Patriarchs’ actions, e.g., the driving out of Hagar), nor 
was he concerned with mysticism. 

(5) On various occasions he referred to contemporary 
events (Ex. 28:41; Job 19:24). Here and there one can detect 
in his comments an echo of the persecution of the Jews in his 
day (Isa. 53:9; Ps. 38:18). He also disputed the christological 
interpretation of biblical passages (e.g., Isa. 9:6), a course also 
adopted by his pupils in Germany in their exegesis. 

Rashi’s commentary on the Bible, and particularly that on 
the Pentateuch, enjoyed an enormous circulation. More than 
200 supercommentaries were written on his Pentateuch com- 
mentary, some even by distinguished halakhists, such as, for 
example, Joseph *Caro, the author of the Shulhan Arukh. Of 
particular importance is Elijah Mizrahi’s supercommentary. 
The study of Rashi’s commentary spread to such an extent that 
he was accorded the title of “Parshandata” (“the expounder of 
the law,” “the commentator par excellence,’ a pun on Esther 
9:7). It was even laid down in the halakhah that the reading of 
the weekly portion with his commentary could take the place 
of the obligatory reading “twice in the original and once in 
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the Targum.” Christian scholars were also influenced by his 
commentary. As early as the 12" century Nicholas of Manja- 
coria mentions him. Nicholas de Lyra (1279-1340) in particu- 
lar was so greatly influenced by him that his critics called him 
“the ape of Rashi.” This interest of Christian scholars in Rashi 
grew in the 15" century, and from the 17" century onward 
his commentary began to be translated into other languages. 
Rashi’s commentary on the Pentateuch is the first known He- 
brew work to have been printed (1475), and since then hardly 
an edition of the Hebrew Bible for Jewish use has appeared 
without his commentary. An excellent edition was issued by 
A. Berliner (19057) who examined more than a hundred man- 
uscripts and printed books, indicated Rashi’s sources, and 
added annotations of his own. Part of Rashi’s commentary 
to the Prophets and Hagiographa was edited by I. Maarsen, 
Isaiah (Jerusalem, 1933), the Minor Prophets (Amsterdam, 
1932), and Psalms (Jerusalem, 1936). I. Elbogen published 
fragments from his commentary to Ezekiel from manuscripts 
in the S. Poznaniski jubilee volume (Warsaw, 1927) and by A. 
Levy in Rashi’s commentary on Ezekiel (Philadelphia, 1931). 
J. Rosenthal edited his commentary to Song of Songs, on the 
basis of manuscripts and various printed versions (S. Mirsky 
jubilee volume (New York, 1958), 130-88). An English trans- 
lation of Rashi’s commentary on the Pentateuch was made 
by M. Rosenbaum and A.M. Silbermann (5 vols., London, 
1929-34). 


Commentary to the Babylonian Talmud 

The summit of Rashi’s creative work was his commentary to 
the Babylonian Talmud. His commentary on most of the trac- 
tates of the Talmud has been preserved, but those to tractates 
Taanit, Nedarim, Nazir, and Horayot ascribed to him are not 
his. The commentary to Moed Katan which bears his name 
is not by him, but his commentary to this tractate has been 
published by A. Kupfer (1961). His commentary to Bava Ba- 
tra was completed by his grandson and pupil, Samuel b. Meir 
(Rashbam), and to Makkot by his pupil, *Judah b. Nathan. 
Rashi’s commentary to the Talmud was published with the first 
printed edition of the Talmud, and except for modern editions 
of a few tractates no edition of the Talmud has appeared with- 
out it. There are extant whole or fragmentary manuscripts of 
his commentary on most tractates but no critical and scientific 
edition of his commentary to even one tractate had appeared 
by the end of the 1960s. Rashi’s commentary on the Talmud 
had been preceded by others, both of the Franco-German 
school, including his own teachers, and of other centers. His 
commentary, however, superseded them all and caused them 
to be virtually forgotten. The language of his commentary is 
variegated but nevertheless accurate. In his explanations of 
words he does not confine himself to dry lexicographical data; 
his explanation is often colorful and the commentary is re- 
plete with realistic concrete descriptions. He adduces reasons 
for halakhot and talmudic argumentations, and often provides 
psychological and realistic backgrounds to talmudic times. In 
manifold ways he aids the student in the understanding of the 
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text. He provides introductions to themes, intersperses the 
commentary with the words of the text, and combines recur- 
ring statements. With an excellent feeling for the methodology 
of the Talmud, he points out difficulties in the construction of 
the passages and unusual terminology. In all this his commen- 
tary is unique. In Rashi’s view, the only acceptable explanation 
of the Mishnah is that given to it by the Gemara (see BM 33a 
and b et al.), with the result that he does not give an indepen- 
dent explanation of the Mishnah. Rashi did not write com- 
mentaries to those tractates that have no Babylonian Talmud 
(the commentary to Avot ascribed to him is not his). 

Although carefully planned, the linguistic variety led 
many scholars to point to inconsistencies and contradictions, 
but most of these have no real substance and can be explained 
against the background of his methods. From the statements 
of medieval scholars it is known that Rashi emended his com- 
mentary here and there after it had already been issued. How- 
ever, there are only a few emendations which are definitely 
from Rashi’s pen and an examination of the manuscripts 
proves that Rashi did not write his commentary more than 
once, i.e., there were no revised editions of it. The commen- 
tary circulated rapidly, and from the beginning of the 13" cen- 
tury almost every talmudic scholar made use of it and pointed 
out difficulties which he answered or explained. Some even 
worked over his commentary to various tractates, e.g., to Suk- 
kah, Ketubbot, Bava Kamma, and Sanhedrin. Rashi’s correc- 
tions of the Talmud text were for the most part introduced into 
the standard editions and became the accepted text. 


[Jona Fraenkel] 


As a Halakhist 

Despite the fact that Rashi’s main aim in his commentary to 
the Talmud was not to determine the halakhah, practical hal- 
akhic rulings are scattered here and there, and at times even 
at length, and he was regarded as a halakhic authority of the 
first rank in Germany during a very long period. In the same 
way as his commentary on the Talmud became the basis for 
all later literary activity in this field in France and Germany, 
even though his pupils and their pupils did not hesitate to 
query his comments, disagree with them, and suggest alterna- 
tives, so with regard to his halakhic rulings. They based them- 
selves upon his oral teachings and his practices as testified to 
by those who witnessed them, though they did not hesitate 
to differ from him in practice from time to time. His grand- 
son Jacob already disagreed with him on halakhah, and did 
not even refrain from criticizing him sharply (cf. Sefer ha-Yas- 
har, novellae no. 449). To such an extent was he regarded as 
a halakhic authority that shortly after his death his responsa, 
teachings, communications, and practices were assembled in 
different collections. This literature, the greater part of which 
has survived, both published and in manuscript, is very rami- 
fied, and has acquired the general title of “the school of Rashi” 
The published collections are: Sefer ha-Pardes (Constantino- 
ple, 1807, ed, by H.L. Ehrenreich, 192.4), Sefer ha-Orah (ed. by 
S. Buber, 1905), Siddur Rashi (ed. by S. Buber, 1911), Mahzor 
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Vitry (ed. by S. Hurwitz, 1923), Likkutei ha-Pardes (Venice, 
1519), Sefer Issur ve-Hetter (printed in part c. 1925), and the 
one published by Urbach (see bibl.). The connection of the 
Sefer ha-Sedarim (ed. by S. Elfenbein, in: Horeb, 11 (1951), 
123-56) with Rashi is very much closer. Apart from all these 
there are extant about 350 of Rashi’s responsa, collected from 
various sources by S. Elfenbein (1943). On the other hand, the 
works of “the school of Rashi” include additions of a very var- 
ied and diversified nature, from the teaching of the geonim, 
from the great Spanish scholars (chiefly in accordance with 
the Sefer ha-Ittim of *Judah b. Barzillai al-Bargeloni), as well 
as from the early teaching of Erez Israel. It is still somewhat 
of a riddle how the teaching of Erez Israel was preserved and 
in what manner it found its way into various works of “the 
school of Rashi.” 

The special character of the books of “the school of 
Rashi” as halakhic collections caused them to pass through 
many hands, involving additions and omissions, so that the 
traditions and the practices have become confused. The many 
parallels existing among these books themselves show con- 
siderable differences. Rashi’s influence as a ruling authority 
is also discernible upon the Italian authorities, both among 
the pupils of *Isaiah di Trani 1 and also upon Zedekiah *Anav, 
whose Shibbolei ha-Leket depends upon the work of Rashi 


and his school. 
[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


Rashi’s Daughters 

Legends about the exceptional piety and learning of Rashi’s 
daughters include the claim that they wore fefillin. There is 
no direct evidence for this assertion but it may have arisen 
from the likelihood that Rashi’s daughters, like other daugh- 
ters of learned men who had no sons, were better educated 
than most women in the Jewish communities of their time. 
Moreover, Jewish women of medieval Ashkenaz, who played 
a significant role in the economic success of their households 
and community, had an unusually elevated social position. As 
A. Grossman has demonstrated, this high status was reflected, 
in part, by women’s increased involvement in Jewish religious 
life, including their voluntary assumption of religious prac- 
tices from which they were exempt in talmudic Judaism. Cer- 
tainly, Rashi’s grandson, Rabbenu Tam, knew of women who 
chose to recite blessings over the performance of time-bound 
commandments, including donning fefillin. Like many con- 
temporaneous sages in Ashkenaz, he accepted these practices 
(Tosafot to Er. 96a, s.v. dilma). 

A legend also survives that one of Rashi’s daughters had 
significant rabbinic scholarship. This may be based on a report 
in Shem ha-Gedolim that when Rashi fell ill he called upon his 
daughter to write an involved responsum. While this reading 
was accepted by the 19't-century historian Heinrich *Graetz, 
most contemporary scholars believe it stems from a scribal 
error which made its way into Sefer ha-Pardes. They suggest 
that instead of “ve-lakhen bitti karati” (“and thus I called my 
daughter”), the text should be read “u-le-ven bitti karati” (“and 
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I called the son of my daughter”) (Berger, 167, n. 46). The claim 
that one of Rashi’s daughters wrote a commentary on Nedarim 
probably stems from confusion over the commentary on that 
tractate written by Judah b. Nathan, Miriam’s husband. 

However, Rashi’s daughter Miriam is cited as an authori- 
tative source on ritual practice in the Teshuvot Maimoniot of 
R. Isaac b. Samuel (the Ri) to Hilkhot Kedushah, Maakhalot 
Asurot, par. 5, which states, “This is how it was done at the 
home of Miriam, the daughter of our teacher Solomon.” The 
citation adds, “We rely upon our logic and upon the testimony 
of the daughters of the leading lights of the generation.” (See 
E. Urbach, Baalei ha-Tosafot (1955), 1:38, who cites manuscript 
evidence that “daughter,” not “granddaughter,” is the correct 
reading.) In medieval and early modern Ashkenaz, women 
were often invoked as authoritative witnesses of the domestic 
practices of their learned fathers and husbands. 


[Judith R. Baskin (2"4 ed.)] 
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separately with additions, same year); D.S. Blondheim, in: REJ, 91 
(1931); Epstein, in: Tarbiz, 4 (1933), 189-92; Shunami, Bibl. 755-757; 
J. Fraenkel, “Rashi’s Methodology in his Exegesis of the Babylonian 
Talmud” (Ph.D. thesis, Hebrew University, Jerusalem, 1969); S.N. Blu- 
menfeld, in: S. Noveck (ed.), Great Jewish Personalities in Ancient and 
Medieval Times (1959), 233-52; H. Hailperin, Rashi and the Christian 
Scholars (1963); Y. Avineri, Heikhal Rashi (4 vols. 1940-60). ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Berger, “Rashi be-Aggadah ha-Am, in: S. Fed- 
erbush (ed.), Rashi: Torato ve-Ishiyyuto (1958); A. Grossman, Pious 
and Rebellious (Heb. 2001, Eng. 2004); E. Shereshevsky, Rashi: The 
Man and His World (1982). 


RASHID AL-DIN (Fazlallah Tabib al-Hamdani, “the physi- 
cian from Hamadan”; 1247-1318). He was born to Jewish par- 
ents in *Hamadan. He was the son of ‘Imad al-Dawla b. Abu 
al-Khayr, a pharmacist by profession. We do not have any 
knowledge of the early periods of his life until we hear of him 
entering the service of the IIkhan Abaga (r. 1265-1282), the 
second *Mongol Emperor, as a physician. We are informed 
from some early sources that he had embraced Islam around 
the year 1278, when he was 30 years old. Twenty years later, 
namely around 1298, Rashid al-Din became a deputy to Sadr 
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al-Din Zanjani, the vizier of Arghun’s son, Ghazan Khan (r. 
1295-1304). A few months later, Sadr al-Din was put to death 
and his place was taken by Sa‘d al-Din Savaji who made Rashid 
al-Din his associate. In this capacity Rashid al-Din introduced 
substantial administrative reforms during Ghazan’s reign. He 
amassed tremendous power and wealth and owned property 
in almost every corner of the Mongol Empire. Eight of his 14 
sons were appointed governors of provinces. As the associate 
of the Sahib Divan, mostly using his fortune he built madra- 
sas, hospitals, and other public and educational institutions 
in many places in the empire, especially in the capital city of 
*Tabriz and in the nearby city, Sultaniyya. In the suburb of 
Tabriz he constructed a little town, called by his name Rab~- 
i Rashidi, to which he brought intellectuals and artists from 
different Islamic lands. 

In Tarikh-i Uljeitu, composed by ‘Abdallah Kashani 
(d. 1337), we read about a bitter debate which took place be- 
tween Rashid al-Din and Sa‘d al-Din Savaji in the presence 
of the Uljeitu. Sa‘d al-Din vilified Rashid al-Din with abusive 
words and called him a Jew (1969:121ff.). For this impudent be- 
havior, Sa‘d al-Din was dismissed from the office of the Sahib 
Divan and was put to death on February 19, 1312. Rashid al- 
Din almost experienced the same fate. 

Soon afterwards, Taj al-Din ‘Ali-Shah was appointed by 
the Emperor Uljeitu to replace Sa‘d al-Din. From that time, 
because of the deep hatred and rivalry between ‘Ali-Shah and 
Rashid al-Din, the vast Mongol Empire was divided and ad- 
ministered by the two Sahib Divans. Thus ‘Ali Shah became 
responsible for northwestern *Persia, Mesopotamia, and Asia 
Minor, and Rashid al-Din took charge of central and southern 
Persia. Eventually, the enmity between the two viziers brought 
disaster to Rashid al-Din when he was accused of having poi- 
soned the Uljeitu. In an interesting account, related mostly 
by Kashani, Rashid al-Din was charged with murdering the 
emperor by prescribing the wrong medicine. During his trial, 
his Jewish background was mentioned very often. Rashid al- 
Din, when defending himself against the accusation that he 
had poisoned Uljeitu, said: “How could I do such a thing? I 
was a Jewish pharmacologist, a physician, a weak person who 
rose to a high rank” (Suqa‘i 1974:183). Rashid al-Din and his 
16-year-old son, Ibrahim, were put to death in 1318 by the new 
emperor, Abu Sai‘d, the son of Uljeitu. Consequently, Rashid 
al-Din’s property was confiscated and Rab‘i Rashidi was 
looted. Later on, one of Rashid al-Din’s sons, Ghiyath al-Din, 
was appointed vizier to Abu Sa‘id (r. 1316-1335). 

Rashid al-Din is considered one of the greatest scholars 
in Persia. Besides Persian, he knew Arabic, Hebrew, Turkish, 
and Mongolian languages. He produced several monumen- 
tal books, the most important of which was Jami‘ al-Tavarikh. 
The latter includes the history of the Mongols and accounts 
relating to the history of many nations including the Euro- 
pean peoples. His production of the history of the Mongol 
and Turkish tribes remains a single, uniquely valuable source 
until now. Regarding his writings, including a commentary on 
*Koran, see S.H. Nasr et al. in the bibliography below. About 
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80 years later, Rashid al-Din’s body was transferred from the 
Muslim graveyard and buried in the Jewish cemetery. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Blochet, Introduction a Vhistoire des Mon- 
gols (1910); W,J. Fischel, “Ueber Raschid ad-Daulas juedischen Ur- 
sprung,” in: MGw], 81 (1937), 145-53; J. Karl, Die Geschichte der Kinder 
Israels des Rasid ad-Din (1973; ‘Abdallah Kashani, Tarikh-i Uljeitu 
(1969), in Persian; S.H. Nasr et al. (eds), Proceedings of the Colloquium 
on Rashid al-Din (1971), in Persian; A. Netzer, “Rashid al-Din and His 
Jewish Background,” in: Sh. Shaked and A. Netzer (eds.), Irano-Juda- 
ica, 3 (1994), 118-26; B. Spuler, Die Mongolen in Iran (1939); F. Suqa‘i, 
Tali kitab wafayat al-a‘yan ibn al-Suqd‘i (1974). 


[Amnon Netzer (2™ ed.)] 


RASHKIN, LEYB (Leib Raskin, born Shoyl Fridman; 1905- 
1942), Yiddish writer. Born in Kazimierz Dolny (Kuzmir), Po- 
land, where he managed a cooperative bank and was a hard- 
wareman, Rashkin started writing stories in his early youth. 
His major work is a searingly satirical anatomy of the shtetl 
Godlbozhits (patently the author’s Kuzmir) between the two 
world wars. Completed in 1934 and published in Warsaw in 
1935, Di Mentshn fun Godlbozhits (“The People of Godlbo- 
zhits”) is an epic portrait of the disintegrating Polish Jew- 
ish shtetl. The author draws his townsfolk with acerbic pun- 
gency, animating a large crosscut of the town’s inhabitants in 
a broad-canvas comedie humaine. The Polish Jewish Pen Club 
divided the 1938 Peretz Prize among Aaron *Zeitlin, Joshua 
*Perle, and Rashkin. Y.-Y. *Trunk wrote of the novelist: “Er iz 
geven ... diletste atraktsye fun a nayem yidishn shriftshteler in 
Poyln” (“He was the last new Jewish writer to attract attention 
in Poland”). The novel still attracts readers, one recent study 
hailing it as “a lasting work of European literature” (Clifford). 
His ershtling (“firstling”), as he calls his novel in a dedication 
to Abraham *Reisen (University of Haifa Library copy), had 
no fellows since he was killed by the Nazis in the Brest ghetto 
extermination while still in the prime of life. A daughter sur- 
vived and raised a family in Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Clifford, in: G. Estraikh and M. Krutikov, 
The Shtetl: Image and Reality (2000), 115-32; Ch. Shmeruk, in: Polin, 1 
(1986), 176-95; Y.-Y. Trunk, Di Yidishe Proze in Poyin (1949), 97-101; 
N. Meisel, in: Literarishe Bleter, 4 (Jan. 1938), 56-7. 


[Leonard Prager (24 ed.)] 


RASKIN, JUDITH (1928-1984), U.S. lyric soprano. Born in 
New York City, she grew up as the only child of teachers Harry 
A. Raskin and Lillian Mendelson Raskin. She studied both vi- 
olin and piano as a child, but discovered singing and sang in 
the glee club of Roosevelt High School in Yonkers. She stud- 
ied voice with Anna Hamlin and acting with Ludwig Donath 
at Smith College, graduating in 1949 with a B.A. Smith Col- 
lege also awarded her an honorary M.A. in 1963. She won the 
Marian Anderson Scholarship in 1952 and 1953, and in 1956 
won an award from the Musician’s Club of New York. That 
same year, she sang the title role in The Ballad of Baby Doe, 
which premiered in Central City, Colorado. Raskin married 
the psychiatrist Dr. Raymond A. Raskin, a distant relative, in 
1948. They had two children. 
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RASKIN, SAUL 


Raskin sang with the New York Oratorio Society and was 
soloist with the Symphony of the Air. She joined the New York 
City Opera Company in 1959, making her debut at City Cen- 
ter as Despina in Cosi fan Tutte. From her debut at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera in 1962 as Susanna in The Marriage of Figaro, 
Raskin’s repertoire ranged over about 20 operatic roles, espe- 
cially baroque opera. She stayed at the Met 10 years until 1972. 
She also sang at the Chicago Lyric and other opera houses. 

In 1964, Raskin received a Ford Foundation grant for 
a solo recital where she premiered pieces by Hugo Weisgall 
and Miriam Gideon. While she enjoyed an active recital life, 
especially in baroque music, unfortunately the amount of re- 
cital work that she would have preferred did not materialize 
during her mature career years. She took advantage of other 
opportunities and recorded for numerous record labels. She 
also turned to teaching, becoming an instructor at Manhat- 
tan School of Music, the 92"4 Street Y, and at Mannes College. 
Raskin served on the music panel of the National Endowment 
of the Arts and as a judge for the Metropolitan Opera audi- 
tions. Raskin continued singing until just before her death 
from ovarian cancer at the age of 56. Her voice was often de- 


scribed as ravishing. 
[Judith S. Pinnolis (2™4 ed.)] 


RASKIN, SAUL (1878-1966), illustrator, painter, printmaker, 
critic. Born in Nogaisk, Russia, Raskin studied lithography in 
Odessa, and attended art academies in Germany, Switzerland, 
France, and Italy. In 1904, he emigrated to the U.S. He worked 
in many media and garnered a reputation for his draftsmanlike 
attention to detail and his realistic approach. His imagery de- 
picted scenes of Jewish life, especially that of New York’s Lower 
East Side. His trips to Palestine yielded many representations 
of that country’s Jewish population, among them twenty lith- 
ographs of Jerusalem. Raskin also illustrated many Hebrew 
texts, including Pirke Aboth (1940), the Haggadah (1941), 
Psalms (1942), the Siddur (1945), Kabbalah in Word and Image 
(1952), and other works with Jewish content, such as Hebrew 
Rhapsody (1959). Pirke Aboth demonstrates Raskin’s wonder- 
ful sense of design; he makes dramatic use of blank space as 
a component of his compositions as well as underscores the 
meaning of each of the book's sections with a powerful com- 
bination of human and fantastic forms, each revealing care- 
fully rendered details of expression. Raskin was the art and 
theater critic for the Yiddish weekly magazine Does Neie Land. 
In 1911, Raskin’s “The Future of Jewish Art,’ appeared in the 
magazine. In the article, Raskin bemoans the inability to find 
common Jewish attributes in the works of such artists as An- 
tokolsky, Israels, Liebermann, and Pissarro. Raskin postulated 
that a Jewish Art (sic) might emerge through the identifica- 
tion of common themes and subjects in the work of his con- 
temporaries, specifically in genre and history paintings, rather 
than through an examination of the widely varied techniques, 
forms, and styles used by artists of Jewish heritage. Raskin’s 
work has been exhibited at the Art Institute of Chicago, the 
National Academy of Design, and the Pennsylvania Academy. 
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ate as the leader of government business, and he was included 
in the Cabinet as minister of state for finance, serving until 
his party, the Jamaica Labor Party, was defeated in the elec- 
tions of February 1973. 


ASHER (Heb. Wx). (1) Jacob’s second son by Zilpah, Leah's 
handmaid (Gen. 30:12), and his eighth son (in the order of 
birth); eponymous ancestor of the tribe of Asher. (2) Tribe of 
Israel and its territory. The individual Asher was named by 
Leah who declared, “What fortune [Be-oshri]! Women will 
deem me fortunate [ishruni]” (30:13). It is thought, however, 
that the origin of the name is connected with the male coun- 
terpart of the goddess *Asherah. It is noteworthy that Zilpah’s 
other son was also named after a heathen deity (see *Gad). 
Designating the eponym of the tribe as the son of a handmaid 
indicates a lesser standing for the tribe. 


The Tribal Territory 
According to Joshua (19:24-31), the tribe of Asher settled in 
northwest Canaan in the plain of Acre and in upper and lower 
west Galilee, as well as in the hinterland of Phoenician Tyre 
and Sidon, and in the westernmost part of the valley of Jezreel. 
The exact determination of the boundaries of Asher is com- 
plicated by two factors: (1) uncertainty as to the identification 
of several localities referred to in Joshua; and (2) the apparent 
confusion of two passages in that source, the one describing 
territorial limits, the other listing cities. In the course of time, 
the theoretical boundaries of Asher appear to have changed, 
a portion of its territory being annexed by the tribe of Zeb- 
ulun, apparently shortly after Israel’s successful war against 
Sisera (Judg. 4-5). The Zebulunites, having played a leading 
role in it, expanded westward. In the second half of the tenth 
century B.c.E. Solomon presented some of Asher’s territory, 
“20 cities in the land of Galilee” (1 Kings 9:11-13), to the king 
of Tyre in payment for the materials supplied by him for the 
Temple building operations. It seems that Solomon in com- 
pensation transferred Bealoth, a Naphtalite district, to Asher’s 


territory (1 Kings 4:16). 


The History of the Tribe 

Several genealogies of Asher are preserved in the Bible: Gen- 

esis 46:17; Numbers 26:44—46; 1 Chronicles 7:30-39. The last is 

the most detailed and much of it is found only in Chronicles. 

Noteworthy is the inclusion of the Egyptian name Harnepher 
as well as other foreign names. If historically reliable, the list 
indicates a “thorough mixture” (Japhet) of Israelite and non- 
Israelite elements. In addition, the list associates Asher with 
southern Mt. Ephraim as opposed to the western Galilee of 
the other biblical sources. 

The people of Asher appear to be mentioned in an in- 
scription of Seti 1 (c. 1291-1279) at the temple of Redeshiya 
and in an inscription in the temple of Rameses 11 (1279-1212) 
at Abydos. In Seti’s list Asher appears in a geographical se- 
quence between Kedesh on the Orontes and Megiddo, which 
would agree with those biblical references that locate Asher 
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Territory of the tribe of Asher. 


in the western Galilee. A satirical letter from the 13" cen- 
tury B.c.E. speaks of Qatsra-yadi (“I-am-Powerless,’ a seem- 
ingly fictitious mocking name), ruler of ysr or Sr which may 
reflect Asher (Papyrus Anastasi 1:23,6, in: COS, 3, 13). The rul- 
er’s name is clearly West Semitic. According to Gauthier, the 
name of Asher is also mentioned in a hitherto unpublished 
papyrus of the Golénischeff collection. Biblical references to 
Asher describe the fertility of its land (Gen. 49:20) and its eco- 
nomic potentialities (Deut. 33:24-5; Judg. 5:17). These permit- 
ted the tribe to develop in comparative tranquility, but at the 
same time also deprived it of the impetus and incentive for 
national activity and political leadership. Apart from Reuben 
and Simeon, who were afflicted with interminable conflicts 
over the southern boundaries of Israel, Asher was the only 
tribe that produced no national spokesman and leader in the 
period of the Judges. Apparently, at the beginning of the sec- 
ond decade of David's reign, the territorial association of the 
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RASKY, HARRY 


His work has been collected by many major museums and gal- 

leries, including the Brooklyn Museum. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Kampf, Jewish Experience in the Art of the 
Twentieth Century (1984); S. Raskin, Pirke Aboth in Etchings (1969). 
[Nancy Buchwald (2"4 ed.)] 


RASKY, HARRY (1928-_), Canadian film maker, producer, 
director, author. Rasky was born in Toronto, one of eight chil- 
dren in a Yiddish-speaking Russian immigrant home. Harry, 
whose father was a cantor and shohet, spoke only Yiddish until 
he began public school. In 1949 he graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Toronto with a B.A. in arts and began looking for a job 
in the media, a field not always welcoming to Jews. He found 
a first job as a reporter in Kirkland Lake in northern Ontario 
but soon moved back to Toronto to work as editor for a lo- 
cal radio station and also wrote copy for popular newscaster 
Lorne *Greene. In 1952 Rasky began to write and direct news 
programs for the new cBcC television network and in 1955 he 
moved to New York to work for Edward R. Murrow. In 1970, 
already an accomplished documentary film maker and winner 
of an Emmy award for his film Hall of Kings, a documentary 
on Westminster Abbey, Rasky returned to Toronto, where he 
continued his career as freelance filmmaker. 

Rasky regards his more than 40 films as infused with 
Jewishness - about half of his documentaries deal directly 
with Jewish themes and many of the rest are informed by 
his Jewish roots. His unique, innovative documentary films, 
often dubbed “Raskymentaries” for their combination of 
documentary and fiction-film elements, include: Homage to 
Chagall: The Colours of Love (1975), Arthur Miller on Home 
Ground (1979), Karsh: The Searching Eye (1986), and the auto- 
biographical Nobody Swings on Sunday (2003). His work has 
chronicled the lives of people as diverse as Shaw and Tennes- 
see Williams, Northrop Frye and Robertson Davies, Leonard 
Cohen and Henry Moore. In 2005 he was preparing a film on 
Italian-Jewish artist Amedeo Modigliani. 

Rasky’s art has been honored with more than 200 in- 
ternational prizes and citations, including the Venice Film 
Award, the Golden Eagle, several Peabody Awards, an Emmy, 
and two Oscar Nominations. In 1992, he was given the lifetime 
award of the Association of Canadian Television and Radio 
Artists. The Denver International Film Festival called Harry 
Rasky “the world’s most acclaimed nonfiction filmmaker” 
Rasky has also published a number of books on his life, his 
art, and some of those he has documented on film, including 
Nobody Swings on Sunday, The Many Lives and Films of Harry 
Rasky (1980), and The Three Harrys (1999). 


[Joel Greenberg (2"4 ed.)] 


RASMINSKY, LOUIS (1908-1998), economist, governor of 
the Bank of Canada. Rasminsky was born in Montreal and 
grew up in Toronto. He was active in Jewish life at the Univer- 
sity of Toronto, where, despite his outstanding record in the 
Economics Department, he was unable to attract postgraduate 
funding. Jewish community leaders established a scholarship 
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allowing him to attend the London School of Economics in 
1928. He was soon drawn to Geneva, where he worked at the 
League of Nations specializing in monetary and banking mat- 
ters. By the late 1930s he was devoting a large portion of his 
salary to aiding refugees from Nazism to escape to England. 

A man of formidable intellect, Rasminsky joined the 
Bank of Canada in 1940, becoming executive assistant to the 
governor in 1943. He organized the research and statistical sec- 
tion of Canada’s Foreign Exchange Control Board and played 
a key role at the 1944 Bretton Woods Conference. John May- 
nard Keynes credited him with helping shape the consensus 
that gave birth to the postwar system of international finance 
and trade. In 1954, Rasminsky was deeply disappointed to be 
passed over for the position of governor of the Bank of Can- 
ada, a snub which reflected antisemitism in the civil service 
and banking sector of the day. Nevertheless, he continued 
to hold important positions at the Bank and in 1955 was ap- 
pointed deputy governor and finally in 1961 governor of the 
Bank of Canada. In 1973 Rasminsky resigned to spend more 
time with his ailing wife. However, he remained active, chair- 
ing the Board of Governors of the International Development 
Research Institute in 1973-78 and re-immersing himself in 
Jewish communal activities. 

Although a member of the small circle that comprised 
Ottawa's postwar bureaucratic elite, Rasminsky was initially 
denied membership in the Rideau Club, the bastion of Otta- 
was establishment. Due to his influence, the club’s member- 
ship policies were altered, but Rasminsky chose not to join 
until he completed his term as governor. Among his many 
honors, Rasminsky received eight honorary doctorates and the 
Outstanding Achievement Award of the Public Service, Can- 
ada’s highest recognition of a public servant. He was named a 
Companion of the Order of Canada in 1968. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Muirhead, Against the Odds. The Public 
Life and Times of Louis Rasminsky (1999). 


[Paula Draper (2"4 ed.)] 


RASSEGNA MENSILE DI ISRAEL, LA, Italian Jewish re- 
view founded by Alfonso *Pacifici in 1925 as a monthly sup- 
plement to the weekly newspaper Israel. It dealt with Jewish 
history and contemporary Jewish life from the traditional 
point of view. Its editor until 1938 was Guido *Bedarida, but 
it became most effective under the direction, until 1965, of 
Dante *Lattes. From 1965 the review was directed by Yoseph 
*Colombo. The Rassegna was closed by the Fascist govern- 
ment in 1938, but reappeared in 1948 and in time regained its 
importance. For the centenary of Samuel David *Luzzatto in 
1966, a special number of 300 pages was issued. 


[Yoseph Colombo] 


It was followed by another special number of 400 pages 
for the centenary of Dante Lattes’ birth in 1976. In the course 
of the years the Rassegna tried to express in the best possible 
way the cultural recrudescences of an Italian Hebraism during 
a process of radical transformation under the influence of new 
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Jewish migratory waves coming mostly from Libya, on the one 
hand, and the influence of circumstances that are extrinsic to 
the local Jewish situation. These phenomena were specifically 
connected to Italian political and social life, mostly involving, 
in broad terms, the vicissitudes of Italian public opinion in 
the context of the Arab-Israeli conflict. After the editorship 
of Augusto Segre (1975-1979) the Rassegna was distinguished 
chiefly as a publication with a high-quality scholarly content, 
published by the Italian Jewish Communities Union. 
[Massimo Longo Adorno (24 ed.)] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Zolli, II giornalismo israelitico in Italia 
(1924); A. Milano, in: RMI, 12 (1937/38), no. 7-9. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
Puy: B. Di Porto, La Rassegna Mensile di Israel in Epoca Fascista, in: 
RMI, 61 (1995), no. 1, 7-60. 


RAT (Heb. 79h, holed, mod. Heb. 179n, huldah, yps and av 
“weasel”), rodent. Two species of rat are found in Israel, Rat- 
tus rattus and Rattus norvegicus. The second only reached the 
country in approximately the 18"* century. Huldah occurs as 
the name of a prophetess (11 Kings 22:14, the same verse in- 
cluding two other names taken from the world of fauna: shafan 
(“coney”) and akhbar (“mouse”). In the Torah holed is men- 
tioned with the akhbar among the unclean creeping things, 
from which it seems that holed is the same as huldah (so ren- 
dered by Onkelos) where the Palestinian Targum (cf. Meg. 
14b) has kirkushta, “rat? The name huldah is derived from 
halod (“to undermine”); “huldah that undermines the foun- 
dations of the houses” (Pes. 118b in Ms. Munich). The huldah 
is frequently mentioned in rabbinic literature. It is said to drag 
food into its nest for storage (Pes. 1:2; TJ, Shab. 14:1, 14c; Lev. 
R. 6:2). There is a well-known legend of “the rat [huldah] and 
the pit, in which the huldah bit the child of a man who did 
not keep faith with a maiden and married another (see Rashi, 
Taan. 8a). These characteristics do not apply to the cat or the 
polecat (Mustela nivalis), with which some have identified 
the huldah. The polecat is not found in Israel, neither does it 
store up its food. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lewysohn, Zool, 101f. (no. 135), 107f. (no. 
139); ES. Bodenheimer, Animal and Man in Bible Lands (1960), 227 
(index), s.v. Rattus; J. Feliks, Animal World of the Bible (1962), 42; 
M. Dor, Leksikon Zoologi (1965), 122. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fe- 


liks, Ha-Zome'ah, 226. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


RATH, MESHULLAM (1875-1963), talmudist and rabbinic 
authority. Rath’s father and earlier forebears had occupied the 
rabbinate of Kolomyya for 150 years consecutively. Rath, who 
had a remarkable memory and a rapid grasp of essentials, 
was ordained at the age of 12 by Isaac *Schmelkes and Jacob 
Teomim. In 1895 he was appointed rabbi of Molniza and in 
1899 rabbi to his native town Horoskov and then to Ushbuza. 
Rath was an active community leader. He founded a yeshivah 
for outstanding students, was elected to the Romanian sen- 
ate, and was one of the first rabbis to join the Mizrachi move- 
ment openly. He spent part of World War 1 in Vienna, where 
his renown spread. On returning to Galicia after the war, he 
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RATHBONE, ELEANOR 


was considered for the Lvov rabbinate but withdrew his can- 
didacy when asked to give up his Zionist work. He was then 
appointed rabbi of Chernovtsy. In 1944 he settled in Erez Israel 
and became a member of the chief rabbinate. There he was 
consulted by the Supreme Rabbinic Court, and examined can- 
didates for the post of dayyan. 

Some of his responsa were published under the title 
Kol Mevasser (2 vols., 1955-62). These deal with such topical 
matters as the permissibility of a bat mitzvah ceremony for 
girls and of the wording of the ketubbah in Hebrew instead 
of Aramaic. He ruled that Hallel with blessings and the She- 
Heheyanu should be recited on Israel Independence Day. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: O. Feuchtwanger, Righteous Lives (1965), 
98-101; S.N. Gottlieb, Oholei Shem (1912), 407; Kaniel, in: Shanah be- 


Shanah (1963), 493-7. 
[Mordechai Hacohen] 


RATHAUS, KAROL (1895-1954), composer. Born in Poland, 
Rathaus studied composition in Vienna and in Berlin, where 
he taught at the Hochschule fuer Musik. In 1934 he moved to 
London, and in 1938 to New York. He taught at Queen’s Col- 
lege, New York, from 1940 until his death. 

His music was very individual in style. It was atonal and 
intellectual, showing skill in contrapuntal development and 
at the same time brooding and romantic. Among his works 
are three symphonies; an opera Fremde Erde describing the 
modern American city; a ballet; chamber and piano music; 
incidental music to films; a setting of Psalm 23; and stage mu- 
sic, including, for the Habimah Theater, the music for Uriel 
Acosta, Jacob’s Dream, and Herod and Mariamne. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Riemann-Gurlitt; Grove, Dict; MGG, incl. 
bibl; Baker, Biog Dict, incl. bibl.; Sendrey, Music, index. 


"RATHBONE, ELEANOR (1872-1946), British philo-semite 
and champion of Jewish refugees. Born to a family of wealthy 
and influential Unitarian shipowners in Liverpool, Rathbone 
was educated at Somerville College, Oxford, and became a 
champion of feminism and other social causes. She was an 
early and important advocate of family allowances — benefits 
paid to the wife rather than the husband - and of state pen- 
sions for widows, and was very active in the anti-colonial 
movement. From 1929 until her death she was an Independent 
Member of Parliament. Beginning in 1934, when she visited 
Palestine, Rathbone became probably the foremost gentile 
champion of Jewish refugees from Nazism in Britain, con- 
stantly raising their plight in the House of Commons, and was 
a determined opponent of the appeasement of Hitler. In 1942, 
with Victor *Gollancz and others, she was the founder and 
head of the National Committee for Rescue from Nazi Ter- 
ror, the main British body working on behalf of rescuing Jews 
from the Nazis. It constantly lobbied government ministers to 
do more to save the lives of Jews in Nazi-occupied Europe and 
produced a number of widely distributed pamphlets advocat- 
ing plans of action. The committee met with little success, in 
large part because of the near impossibility of rescue from the 
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Nazi death machine, but was very influential in arousing Brit- 
ish public opinion on behalf of Hitler’s victims. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; S. Pedersen, Eleanor Rathbone 
and the Politics of Conscience (2004); J. Alberti, Eleanor Rathbone 
(1996); M.D. Stocks, Eleanor Rathbone: A Biography (1946); W.D. 
Rubinstein, Great Britain, index. 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.) 


RATHENAU, EMIL MORITZ (1838-1915), German indus- 
trialist and engineer. Emil Rathenau was born in Berlin into a 
family of businessmen and entrepreneurs. Through his mother 
he was related to the painter Max *Liebermann. After leav- 
ing school before the final examination he started his educa- 
tion as an engineer and technician, which lasted until 1862. 
Afterwards he worked in different companies in Germany and 
Great Britain. In 1865 he bought an engineering plant in Ber- 
lin. One year later he married Sabine Mathilde Nachmann, 
with whom he had three children Walther (1867), Erich (1871), 
and Edith (1883). Shortly after the foundation of the German 
Reich, Rathenau’s company was closed. After some years liv- 
ing independently on his own resources, he established the 
Deutsche Edison Gesellschaft in 1883. In 1887 it was enlarged 
and named Allgemeine Elektrizitaets-Gesellschaft (AEG). By 
the turn of the century the AEG became Germany’s second- 
largest electrical company, topped only by Siemens. The aEG 
was active worldwide. Rathenau was an obsessive and bril- 
liant entrepreneur. He was creative in finding new ways of 
marketing and creating new needs for products of the AEG. 
Thanks to his close contacts with banks, with which the AEG 
cooperated (especially the Deutsche Bank, later the Berliner 
Handelsgesellschaft under Carl *Fuerstenberg), he invented 
new systems of financing his business projects by founding his 
own company banks (i.e., the Elektrobank in Zurich). Buy- 
ing licenses for innovative technical products he carefully ap- 
plied scientific advances to the purposes of the AEG. As a Jew, 
Rathenau followed the path of acculturation. He avoided any 
kind of close religious or cultural contacts with the Jewish 
community. He assumed that a Jewish state could never be 
self-supporting and thus rejected Zionism. In spite of all this 
Rathenau was an opponent of the conversion of Jews. Early in 
his life, he was confronted with antisemitism, including anti- 
semitic comments by his competitors. Being a National Lib- 
eral Rathenau always remained faithful to the constitutional 
monarchy. He was one of the few unbaptized Jews who could 
come into close contact with German Emperor Wilhelm 11. 
When World War 1 broke out Rathenau initially expected that 
it would last only a short time. As an entrepreneur he followed 
traditional and patriarchal social patterns even though he was 
able to think in modern abstract terms of building up a mod- 
ern world-wide company. In the years before his death Emil 
Rathenau succeeded in placing his son Walther *Rathenau at 
the helm of the age. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Riedler, Emil Rathenau und das Werden der 
Grofwirtschaft (1916), containing an autobiographic fragment by Emil 
Rathenau from 1908; AgG (ed.), 50 Jahre AEG: Als Manuskript gedruckt 
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(1956), M. Pohl, Emil Rathenau und die AEG (1988), W. Knopp, Ein In- 
dustrieller im Strom der Zeit: Emil Rathenau (1838-1915), in: Jahrbuch 
Preufischer Kulturbesitz, vol. 26 (1989), 339-54, U. Wengenroth, Emil 
Rathenau, in: W. Treue et al. (ed.), Berlinische Lebensbilder: Techniker 
(1990), 193-209, P. Strunk, Die AEG: Aufstieg und Niedergang einer 
Industrielegende (1999). 


[Christian Schoelzel (2"4 ed.)] 


RATHENAU, WALTHER (1867-1922), German statesman, 
writer, and industrialist; son of Emil *Rathenau and his wife, 
Mathilde. Walther Rathenau’s father became the founder of 
the Allgemeine Elektrizitats-Gesellschaft (AEG) in the 1880s. 
After his studies in physics, chemistry, and philosophy in Ber- 
lin and Strasbourg, Walther Rathenau wrote his Ph.D. thesis 
on the “Absorption of Light in Metals.” Afterwards he com- 
pleted a postdoctorate course in electro-chemistry in Munich 
and then started practical work in the field of industry. Step 
by step Rathenau developed into an industrialist on the world 
stage. In 1899 he became a member of the governing body of 
the AEG. From 1902 to 1907 Rathenau was co-proprietor of the 
Berliner Handels-Gesellschaft. At the same time he went back 
to the AEG as a member of its board of directors. In 1912 he 
became chairman of the board. Rathenau was one of Europe’s 
leading entrepreneurs and an expert on global finance. As an 
innovative “system-builder” he not only created new organi- 
zational structures in the AEG, but also thought of new ways 
to develop processes for both heavy and light industry. Dur- 
ing the last pre-war years Rathenau made some attempts at at- 
taining a political role. A few days after the outbreak of World 
War t he started to organize the German war economy as the 
leader of the newly created Kriegs-Rohstoff-Abteilung (Raw 
Material Department) in the Prussian War-Ministry. When 
Emil Rathenau died in 1915, Walther became president of the 
AEG, a newly created directorial function. During the war 
Walther Rathenau became increasingly an informal advisor 
to politicians and high-ranking military personnel. After the 
war he was one of the official German experts at the financial 
conference in Spa in 1920. Here he created, with other mem- 
bers of the German delegation such as Moritz Julius *Bonn 
and Carl *Melchior, the idea of a cooperative “fulfillment 
policy.” In 1921, Rathenau was appointed minister for recon- 
struction (Wiederaufbauminister). In this capacity he signed 
the Treaty of Wiesbaden with his French colleague Louis 
Loucheur. This treaty foresaw partial payment by Germany 
of its reparations not in money but in goods. The agreement 
helped German industry regain the French foreign market. 
In 1922 Rathenau was appointed foreign minister. Increas- 
ingly despairing of French diplomacy Rathenau was tempted 
to abandon his concept of a “cooperative revisionism” of the 
Versailles Treaty. He still planned to cooperate in the recon- 
struction of the Soviet economy with the Western powers. Ra- 
thenau signed the Treaty of Rapallo, which set the frame for 
further closer political and economic German-Soviet-Russian 
cooperation. 

During his career as an industrialist, banker, and poli- 
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tician Rathenau also revealed a strong desire to be a man 
of letters. In this he opposed his father’s wishes to see his 
son exclusively in the world of money and technology. His 
publications number more than 150 titles, monographs, es- 
says, poems, and plays. Rathenau wrote about politics, eco- 
nomics, financial affairs, aesthetics, social matters, the arts, 
literature, and philosophy. He developed a philosophy of 
world history which was based on the antagonism of two 
types of human beings, the “Furchtmensch” (as a symbol 
for a mechanistic and rational capitalism) and the “Mut- 
mensch” (as a symbol for the world of art, social progress, 
and morality). Both were fighting for dominance in the world. 
The ideal, which only the “Mutmensch” could reach was Ra- 
thenau’s “Reich der Seele” - a way of living characterized by 
love, freedom, and transcendent spirituality. Out of his ex- 
periences as an industrialist and also with the ideal aim of 
reaching the “Reich der Seele; after the war Rathenau also 
developed his theory of a cooperative economy (“Gemein- 
wirtschaft”). However, Rathenau was a staunch opponent of 
socialism. For him the question of a constitutional monar- 
chy or a democracy (which he demanded in opposing the 
feudal structures in Prussia until 1918) was not as important 
as having all institutions run by capable and moral people. 
In foreign affairs Rathenau had an international perspective 
strongly influenced by his business interests. During the war 
he became increasingly nationalistic, which also reflects the 
development of his ideas for creating a “Mitteleuropa” under 
German hegemony. From the end of the World War 1 until 
1920 Rathenau turned towards a “cooperative revisionism” of 
the Versailles Treaty. 

Rathenau revealed a complex relationship towards his 
own Jewishness. He internalized antisemitic stereotypes with 
the idea of escaping discrimination by identifying with the 
perpetrators. Rathenau regarded Jews as a “race” and de- 
manded their physical and spiritual transformation (“Hére 
Israel!” (1897) published in Die Zukunft). He opposed Zionism 
and all kinds of Jewish organizations (e.g., the Centralver- 
ein). Beneath these tendencies Rathenau also displayed more 
hidden, positive attitudes towards Jewishness: He refused to 
leave the Jewish community. The baptism of Jews seemed to 
him only possible for religious reasons, not for reasons of so- 
cial opportunism. He was interested in Hasidism and started 
to re-learn Hebrew. In his belief Rathenau tried to find paral- 
lels between Jewishness and Christianity. After World War 1 
he tried to create his own religion integrating the ideal of the 
“Reich der Seele” in it. 

Rathenau suffered severely from constant attacks by an- 
tisemites from his early years on. From 1918 there were warn- 
ings about assassination plots against him and, indeed, in 1922 
he was assassinated by members of the “Organization Con- 
sul,” an antisemitic, antidemocratic, “volkish’ secret organi- 
zation. The murderers killed Rathenau as a symbol of the Re- 
public of Weimar and as a Jew. Rathenau became a symbol 
of the Weimar democracy, and remains one of its most-read 
authors. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: SOURCES: W. Rathenau, Gesammelte Re- 
den (1924); ibid., Gesammelte Schriften in fiinf Banden (1925); ibd., 
Neue Briefe (1927); ibid., Briefe: Neue Folge (1928); ibd., Nachgelass- 
ene Schriften, 2 vol. (1928); ibid., Politische Briefe (1929); ibd., Schriften 
aus Kriegs- und Nachkriegszeit (1929); ibd., Briefe: Neue Ausgabe in 
drei Banden (1930, volumes 1 and 2 have been published 1926 the 
first time); H.W. Richter (ed.), Walther Rathenau: Schriften und Re- 
den (1964, 19867); H. Pogge von Strandmann (ed.), Walther Rathe- 
nau: Tagebuch 1907-1922 (1967). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Schulin 
(ed.), Walther Rathenau: Hauptwerke und Gespriiche (1977, 1992”); H.- 
D. Hellige (ed.), Walther Rathenau: Maximilian Harden: Briefwechsel 
1897-1920 (1983). LITERATURE: H. Graf Kessler, Walther Rathenau: 
Sein Leben und sein Werk (1928, 1988); P. Loewenberg, “Walther Ra- 
thenau and German Society” (Ph.D. diss., Univ. of California, Berke- 
ley, 1966); P. Berglar, Walther Rathenau (1970, 19877); R. Kallner, Herzl 
und Rathenau: Wege juedischer Existenz an der Wende des 20. Jahr- 
hunderts (1976); E. Schulin, Walther Rathenau: Repraesentant, Kri- 
tiker und Opfer seiner Zeit (1979, 19927); H. Wilderotter et al. (ed.), 
Walther Rathenau 1867-1922: Die Extreme beriihren sich (1993); M. 
Sabrow, Der Rathenaumord: Rekonstruktion einer Verschworung ge- 
gen die Republik von Weimar (1994); C. Schoelzel, Walther Rathenau: 
Industrieller. Schriftsteller. Politiker (2004); idem, Walther Rathenau. 
Eine Biographie (2005). 


[Christian Schoelzel (24 ed.)] 


RATISBONNE BROTHERS, two French Jews who con- 
verted to Christianity and who became prominent in the 
Catholic Church in the 19 century. The Ratisbonne brothers 
were sons of a Strasbourg Jewish banker who was president of 
the Consistoire of Alsace. His second eldest son, THEODORE 
RATISBONNE (1802-1884) was born in Strasbourg and prac- 
ticed law in his native city. He devoted much of his time to the 
improvement of the social and economic plight of the Jews 
in the Strasbourg ghetto. However, his study of the Bible and 
church history led him to be baptized secretly. He adopted 
the name Marie and was hereafter known as Marie Théodore 
Ratisbonne. After being ordained a priest in 1830 he taught at a 
church school in Strasbourg and in 1840 went to Paris to work 
for the archconfraternity of the parish Notre-Dame des Vic- 
toires. In 1843, together with his brother Alphonse, he founded 
the Congregation of Notre Dame de Sion for women and in 
1852 the Fathers of Zion. Marie Théodore Ratisbonne’s avowed 
aims in founding these religious societies were to bring about 
a better understanding between Jews and Christians and to 
convert Jews. He wrote profusely, and among his principal 
works are Histoire de Saint Bernard et de son siécle (2 vols., 
1840; 1903'') Manuel de la mére chrétienne (1859; 19267”). 
ALPHONSE RATISBONNE (1812-1884), the ninth child of 
the family, was also born in Strasbourg and began his career as 
a lawyer and banker. Like his brother Théodore he was filled 
with fervor to help his fellow Jews. At first he found it diffi- 
cult to forgive his brother’s conversion and felt hatred toward 
Christendom for its persecution of Jews. However, an expe- 
rience during a visit to a church in Rome in which he report- 
edly saw a vision of Mary (January 20, 1842) moved him so 
powerfully that he had himself baptized eleven days later. He 
took the name of Marie, became a Jesuit, as Marie Alphonse 
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Ratisbonne, and in 1848 was ordained a priest. He left the So- 
ciety of Jesus in 1852 to collaborate with Théodore in Paris, but 
in 1855 went to Palestine, where he spent the rest of his life 
working for the conversion of Jews and Muslims. In 1856 he 
established the Ecce Homo convent for the Sisters of Zion in 
the Old City of Jerusalem and, subsequently, two orphanages. 
He wrote Monument a la gloire de Marie (1847). 


The Ratisbonne Congregations 
The Sisters of Zion benefited from the fact that in the middle 
of the 19» century there was a prodigious development in the 
education of girls, particularly in France, and that the French 
teaching congregations were spreading throughout the world. 
A congregation whose aim was the conversion of the Jews 
would have attracted a very limited number of candidates, 
whereas the movement toward teaching and the establishment 
of boarding schools made it possible to reach young ladies at- 
tracted to religious life. The development deflected the primi- 
tive orientation of the congregation: if in their life of prayer 
their objects remained unchanged the sisters made no efforts 
at proselytizing. The Fathers of Zion who did not constitute a 
canonically erected religious congregation during the lifetime 
of the Ratisbonne brothers were at the beginning primarily 
chaplains and spiritual directors to the Sisters and their pu- 
pils. Until the end of World War 1 both congregations had little 
contact with Jews and Judaism. With the rise of Hitlerism Fa- 
thers and Sisters were among its most prominent opponents 
on the Catholic side and insisted in their publications on the 
necessity of common action by Jews and Christians against 
neo-paganism. In the countries occupied by Nazi Germany 
Sisters and Fathers made efforts to provide Jews with shelter 
and a passage to safety, although they themselves were closely 
observed by the Gestapo. After World War 11 they were active 
in the development of the mentality which led to the Declara- 
tion “Nostra Aetate” by the second Vatican Council. Both Con- 
gregations now hold that proselytizing must be entirely aban- 
doned and they considered themselves pioneers of a new era 
of Jewish-Christian understanding. The Sisters and Fathers of 
Zion have taken a positive attitude toward the State of Israel. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Guitton, Le conversion de Ratisbonne 
(1964); L.M. Leggatt (tr.), A Nineteenth Century Miracle (1922); M.J. 
Egan, Our Lady’s Jew, Father M.A. Ratisbonne (1953); idem, Christ's 
Conquest: The Coming of Grace to Theodore Ratisbonne (1945). 


[Marie Joseph Stiassny] 


RATNER, BRUCE C. (1945- ), U.S. developer. Ratner was 
born in Cleveland, Ohio, part of the second generation of a 
prominent realestate family that left Poland in 1920. The origi- 
nal family name, Ratowczer, was changed to Ratner. A fam- 
ily lumberyard business built by Ratner’s three uncles and an 
aunt grew into a national real estate enterprise, Forest City 
Enterprises, now publicly owned, with Albert Ratner, Bruce's 
cousin, as its chairman. Bruce Ratner graduated from Harvard 
University in 1967 and earned a law degree from the Colum- 
bia University School of Law in 1970. His interest at first was 
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public service, and his first job out of school was as a lawyer 
for the Model Cities program in Queens. In 1978, he became 
head of the city’s consumer-protection division. He taught law 
for four years at New York University Law School before be- 
ing named commissioner of consumer affairs for New York 
City. He quit government at the end of 1981 to fortify his net 
worth in real estate development. He formed the Forest City 
Ratner Companies, an affiliate of Forest City Enterprises, in 
1982. He picked unlikely places to develop, like little-known 
poor areas of Brooklyn. He built an office building in Brooklyn 
and then the Metrotech office complex in downtown Brook- 
lyn, which proved to be major factors in raising the vitality of 
the area. From there he built hotels in Manhattan and spread 
his projects across Harlem, Queens, the Bronx, and Staten Is- 
land. In 2004 he bought the New Jersey Nets, a professional 
basketball team, and was engaged in extensive negotiations 
with New York City and others to build an arena at Brook- 
lyn Atlantic Yards for the team and to create a cultural-busi- 
ness center there, with Frank *Gehry as the architect. He was 
also a partner with the New York Times Company in build- 
ing the newspaper’s new headquarters, with Renzo Piano as 
architect. He was a member of the board of the Museum of 


Jewish Heritage. 
[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


RATNER, DOV BAER (1852-1917), Lithuanian talmudic 
scholar. Born in Kalvarija, Lithuania, Ratner studied at the 
yeshivot of Mir and Volozhin, and acquired a wide secular 
knowledge by independent study. In St. Petersburg and Vilna 
he engaged in commerce, but later devoted himself entirely 
to scholarly research. 

Having made his literary debut at the age of 16, he con- 
tributed studies, learned notes, and book reviews to a variety 
of publications, particularly to Ha-Meliz. In 1894 his Mavo le- 
Seder Olam Rabbah appeared in Vilna and was followed three 
years later by a critical edition of the text of the Seder Olam 
Rabbah. From 1901 until his death, he published 12 parts of 
Ahavat Ziyyon vi-Yrushalayim, on the entire orders of Zera’im 
and Moed of the Jerusalem Talmud, except for the tractate 
Eruvin, containing variant readings and explanations culled 
from the writings of early authorities. Selections from this 
work were subsequently included in the Vilna (Romm) edi- 
tion of the Jerusalem Talmud. An early adherent of the Zionist 
movement, Ratner was among the Vilna community notables 
who welcomed Theodor Herzl on his visit to the city in 1903. 
He left his books to the Straschun Library of Vilna, of which 
he had been a director. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Slonimski, in: Vilner Zamelbukh, 2 (1918), 
186-91; T. Preschel, in: D.B. Ratner (ed.), Midrash Seder Olam (1966), 
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RATNER, LEONARD (1896-1975), U.S. business executive 
and Jewish community leader. Ratner, who was born in Bial- 
ystok, Poland, went to the U.S. and settled in Shaker Heights, 
Ohio. He was founder and chairman of the board of direc- 
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tors of Forest City Enterprises, Inc., a national real estate de- 
velopment firm with interests in retail stores and building 
materials. 

Ratner served a wide variety of community organiza- 
tions and educational institutions in the United States and 
Israel. He was a member of the board of overseers of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary from 1953, a member of the 
board of the American Committee for the Weizmann Insti- 
tute of Science in Israel, and former vice president and board 
member from 1965 of the American Friends of the Hebrew 
University. He worked for many charitable organizations, 
including the Jewish Community Federation of Cleveland, 
the uja, and the American Jewish Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee. 


RATNER, MARC BORISOVICH (1871-1917), Russian law- 
yer and socialist. Born in Kiev, Ratner was brought up in an 
assimilated environment. He was expelled from high school 
because of clandestine Socialist activities. As a law student he 
was arrested and exiled for two years, but later graduated as 
a lawyer. In his student days he attracted attention with his 
articles in Russkoye Bogatstvo on the agrarian problem, Marx- 
ism, political economy, and labor legislation. He appeared 
as counsel for the defense in political trials and as civil pros- 
ecutor in the pogrom trials. The Kishinev pogrom brought 
him closer to Jewish affairs. He was among the leaders of 
the *Vozrozhdeniye and later the *Jewish Socialist Workers’ 
Party, in which, with Chaim *Zhitlowsky, he represented the 
populist socialist-revolutionary trend. He fought for the in- 
clusion of Yiddish in the curriculum of the *Society for the 
Promotion of Culture among the Jews of Russia, and was a 
candidate to the second *Duma. As a result of his activities 
during the 1905 revolution, he was compelled to leave Rus- 
sia. Ratner was the initiator of the convention of the socialist 
parties of oppressed nations in Russia (1907). He represented 
the Jewish Socialist Workers’ Party at the Congress of the So- 
cialist International in Copenhagen (1910) and initiated the 
campaign for the recognition of a Jewish section of the Inter- 
national. The hardships of emigration (Switzerland, Vienna) 
ruined his health. A short while before his death he settled 
in Jassy, Romania. 

In his works on the national question he rejected as- 
similationism and supported the idea of a national-personal, 
exterritorial, autonomy. Noteworthy are his “Evolyutsiya nat- 
sionalno-politicheskoy mysli v russkom yevreystve” (“The Evo- 
lution of National-Political Thought among Russian Jewry,’ in 
Serp, vol. 2, 1907); “Natsionalny vopros v svete sotsialistiches- 
kago mirovozzreniya” (“The National Question in Light of the 
Socialist Weltanschauung,” in Russkoye Bogatstvo, nos. 2-5, 
1908); and articles on autonomism in Yevreyskiy Mir, nos. 6, 
9, and 10 (1909). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 4 (1929), 187-93; O.I. 
Janowsky, Jews and Minority Rights (1933), index; Kniga o russkom 
yevreystve (1960), index; B. Borochov, Ketavim... 2 (1958), index. 


[Moshe Mishkinsky] 
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RATNER, SIDNEY (1908-1996), U.S. economic historian. 
Born in New York City, Ratner was appointed professor of 
economic history at Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, in 1958. He was active in U.S. civil liberties and civil 
rights movements. Ratner’s major scholarly work concerned 
the interaction between government and the economy, with 
particular focus upon American taxation problems. 

Among other books, he was the author of Taxation, Its 
History as a Social Force in Democracy (1942), Taxation and 
Democracy in America (1967), and The Evolution of the Ameri- 
can Economy (with J. Soltow and R. Sylla, 1979). 


RATNER, YOHANAN (1891-1965), Israel architect and a 
commander in the *Haganah and the “Israel Defense Forces. 
Born in Odessa into an assimilated family, Ratner completed 
university studies in Germany and served in the Czar’s army 
during World War 1 and, despite being a Jew, was employed in 
planning campaigns on various fronts. Ratner went to Pales- 
tine in 1923 and was appointed a professor at the *Technion in 
Haifa. He played an important role in establishing the faculty 
of architecture, which he headed from 1930 until his retire- 
ment in 1963. Parallel to his career as a teacher, Ratner worked 
as an architect and drew up the plans for many public build- 
ings, including the *Jewish Agency building in Jerusalem, 
the Eden Hotel, Jerusalem, the aeronautics building for the 
Technion in Haifa, the Kefar ha-Yarok Agricultural School, 
and Bet Berl at *Zofit. 

Ratner joined the Haganah upon arrival in Palestine, 
became a member of the Haganah Committee in Haifa, and 
participated in the defense of Jerusalem during the riots of 
August 1929. He supported a more efficient and compact or- 
ganization of the Haganah, and when the decision was made 
to appoint a head of the territorial command of the Haganah, 
Ratner was the first to occupy the position, which he held in 
1938-39. During the German advance on Egypt (1941-42), he 
was among the creators of the “Carmel Plan,’ the main aim of 
which was to concentrate the Jewish armed forces in the Haifa 
region to fight the invaders. In 1947 Ratner became a member 
of the Haganah’s high command, and, when the Israel Defense 
Forces were formed, became head of a department of general 
headquarters with the rank of alluf (“brigadier general”). In 
1948 he was appointed military attaché to the Israel embassy 
in Moscow and filled the post until 1951. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dinur, Haganah, 2, pt. 3 (1963), index. 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


RATOSH, YONATHAN (originally Uriel Halperin; 1908- 
1981; pseudonym: Uriel Shelah), Hebrew poet and journalist. 
Born in Russia, the son of Yehiel *Halperin, he was brought 
up in an exclusively Hebrew-speaking environment. Ratosh 
went to Palestine in 1921. In the mid-1930s, he worked on the 
staff of two daily newspapers, first Haaretz and then the right- 
wing Ha- Yarden. In 1938 he left the country to avoid imprison- 
ment by the Mandatory authorities for his political activities, 
but returned with the outbreak of World War 11. 
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Ratosh published several volumes of poetry; the first, 
Huppah Shehorah (“Black Canopy,’ 1941), caused a scandal 
because of its sensuality, its innovations of language, and the 
*Canaanite motifs intrinsic to the writer's political-cultural 
thought. He translated many books into Hebrew, including 
such classics as Cyrano de Bergerac (1965) and the Fables of 
La Fontaine. Ratosh founded a political movement, originally 
called the Young Hebrews, but dubbed the “Canaanites” by its 
opponents, and he published articles on politics. He coined 
many new Hebrew words, worked in Hebrew literature and 
linguistics, and advocated the use of the Latin alphabet for 
Hebrew. 

Ratosh was distinguished by his political-cultural phi- 
losophy. His insistence on being defined as a “Hebrew” rather 
than as a “Jew” reflects his conviction that the population de- 
veloping an identity in Palestine/Israel is a new nation - as 
the descendants of immigrants in a country of immigration 
invariably become. Through its choice of the Hebrew language 
and culture, the new nation is defining itself as the cultural 
descendant of the ancient Hebrew-Canaanite nation, indige- 
nous to what is generally known as the Fertile Crescent, which 
produced such cultural documents as the Ugaritic tablets and 
the body of literature that, extensively and tendentiously ed- 
ited, has come down as the Hebrew Bible. The terms “Jew” 
and “Jewish” are, in Ratosh’s opinion, to be reserved for the 
adherents of the religion of that name, developed by a group 
of Judean emigrés during the Babylonian Exile and imposed 
on the people of the land when part of them returned there 
in the time of Ezra and Nehemiah. To apply the term now as 
a national determinant is in his view a distortion, and the re- 
sulting identification between the old-new Hebrew nation and 
the Jewish communities of different persuasions in the rest of 
the world runs counter to history. In addition, Ratosh believed 
that the identification is injurious to the Hebrew nation and 
to the role that it must play in the national revival of the lands 
of the Euphrates. Ratosh had considerable influence on con- 
temporary Hebrew poetry. The vicissitude of his early work, 
which provoked violent opposition when it first appeared, 
and was accepted ten years later and held up as a standard 20 
years later, is perhaps characteristic. Devices and principles 
which he was the first to use were later taken for granted as 
part of the Hebrew poet's tools. This is true at all levels, from 
such purely technical matters as the use of an indention and 
dash pattern instead of punctuation, to structural techniques 
such as the near-repetition of phrases and refrains to obtain 
a counterpoint effect, to the recourse to local mythology as a 
vivifying poetic element. It seems likely that later works, par- 
ticularly his verse in Ha-Holkhi ba-Hoshekh (“Who Walketh 
in Darkness,” 1965) will, in time, be found to have had a simi- 
lar influence. His collected poetry was published 1975-77, fol- 
lowed by a number of collections, among them Shirei Ahavah 
(1983), Huppah Shehorah (1988), and Shirei Heshbon (1988), 
as well as the letters (1937-80), which were edited by Y. Am- 
rami (1986). D. Laor supervised the publication of Ratosh’s 
essays (1983). Aharon *Amir edited (with a bibliography) a 
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collection of Ratosh’s poems (Yalkut Shirim), to which he and 
Dan Miron added essays (1991). For English translations of 
Ratosh'’s works see Goell, Bibliography and the 1rHL website 
at www.ithLorg.il. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Meron, Arbaah Panim ba-Sifrut ha-Ivrit 
Bat Yameinu - Iyyunim bi-Yzirot Alterman, Ratosh, Yizhar, Shamir 
(1962); S. Burnshaw et al. (eds.), Modern Hebrew Poem Itself (1966), 
92-105. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Evron, “Uriel Shelah and Yonatan 
Ratosh? in: Modern Hebrew Literature, 7:1-2 (1981/1982), 37-40; Y. 
Bronowski, “Y. Ratosh, Poet and Ideologist? in: Modern Hebrew Lit- 
erature, 9:3-4 (1984), 5-12; J.S. Diamond, Homeland or Holy Land? 
The “Canaanite” Critique of Israel (1986); J. Shavit, The New Hebrew 
Nation: A Study in Israeli Heresy and Fantasy (1987); Y. Porat, Shelah 
ve-Et be-Yado: Sippur Hayyav shel Uriel Shelah (Yonatan Ratosh) 
(1989); Z. Shamir, Lehathil mi-Alef: Shirat Ratosh - Mekoriyyutah u- 
Mekorotehah (1993); S. Zeevi, Livtei Maavar ba-Poetikah shel Yonatan 
Ratosh (1998); E. Rabin, “Hebrew” Culture’: The Shared Foundations 
of Ratosh’s Ideology and Poetry,’ in: Modern Judaism, 19:2 (1999), 
119-32; M. Ephratt, Shirat Ratosh u-Leshono (2002). 


[David Saraph] 


RATSHESKY, ABRAHAM CAPTAIN (1864-1943), U.S. 
banker and civic leader. Ratshesky was born in Boston. He 
became a state Republican leader and was state senator in 
1892-94. In 1895 he left career politics and founded the U.S. 
Trust Company, of which he served as president and board 
chairman. Subsequently, Ratshesky held numerous civic posts, 
including Massachusetts food administrator during World 
War Land U.S. minister to Czechoslovakia (1930-33). He was 
chairman of the Massachusetts Department of Public Welfare 
for ten years. Ratshesky served as first president of the Fed- 
erated Jewish Charities of Boston (1909-19) and was promi- 
nent in many civic and Jewish endeavors. He formed the A.C. 
Ratshesky Charity Foundation in 1916. 


[Edward L. Greenstein] 


RATTNER, ABRAHAM (1893-1978), U.S. painter and sculp- 
tor. An expressionist artist who painted many biblical subjects 
imbued with subjective elements, Rattner was born in Pough- 
keepsie, New York, to Russian immigrant parents. He studied 
at George Washington University and the Corcoran School of 
Art in Washington, p.c., and attended the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts in Philadelphia. His studies were interrupted 
by service in the army during World War 1 as a camouflage 
artist. Upon his return from war Rattner re-enrolled at the 
Pennsylvania Academy and soon won a fellowship to travel 
in Europe. After his travels, Rattner lived in Paris (1920-39), 
only returning to the United States because of Germany’s in- 
vasion of France. While in Paris, Rattner received additional 
art instruction at Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Grand Chaumieére, 
and Académie Ranson. He had his first one-man show at the 
Galerie Bonjean in Paris (1935), from which the French gov- 
ernment bought Card Party for the Louvre. At this time Ratt- 
ner exhibited paintings influenced by Cubism and Futurism. 
Later that year Rattner had a one-man exhibition in New York 
at the Julien Levy Gallery, establishing the artist as a progeni- 
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tor of the avant-garde in contrast to the Social Realist imag- 
ery popular in New York at the time. Much of Rattner’s early 
work was abandoned when he hurriedly left France and was 
destroyed before the artist could return after the war. 

Soon after settling in New York, Rattner toured the east- 
ern and southern United States with Henry Miller in 1940. 
Their travels resulted in the book The Air-Conditioned Night- 
mare, with text by Miller and drawings by Rattner. Distraught 
by the war, Rattner responded with a series of Crucifixion 
paintings conceived in what would become known as his sig- 
nature style. Descent from the Cross (1940, Art Institute of Chi- 
cago) shows a cubistically rendered Jesus helped down from a 
bright red cross by two geometrically delineated figures. The 
segmented figures, painted with exaggerated limbs and over- 
sized features, are colorful in conception with thick black lines 
separating the juxtaposition of warm and cool hues. Many of 
Rattner’s later paintings, which are often pictured in multiple 
versions of biblical themes — such as Moses, Ezekiel, and Job -— 
employ a heavy paint application and stronger abstraction. 

He designed mosaics and a tapestry column for Fair- 
mount Temple in Cleveland, Ohio (1957), and a stained-glass 
window, And God Said Let There Be Light, for the Chicago 
Loop Synagogue (1958). In 1968, Rattner exhibited his canvas 
Victory — Jerusalem the Golden (1967-68, collection unknown) 
to honor the celebration of Israel’s 20" anniversary of inde- 
pendence. In 1969, he painted The Gallows of Baghdad series 
to protest the hanging of nine Jews in Iraq. Opened in 2002, 
the Leepa-Rattner Museum on the Tarpon Springs campus 
of St. Petersburg College contains the largest holdings of Rat- 
tner’s work in the world. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.S. Weller, Abraham Rattner (1956); A. 
Leepa, Abraham Rattner (1974); R. Henkes, The Spiritual Art of Abra- 
ham Rattner: In Search of Oneness (1998). 


{Samantha Baskind (24 ed.)] 


RAU, HEINZ (1896-1965), Israel architect. Rau was born in 
Berlin, where he specialized in interiors, among which were 
several for Berlin University. When Hitler came to power in 
1933 he immigrated to Erez Israel, where he entered the office 
of Richard *Kaufmann. From 1949 to 1953 he worked for the 
Israel Government Planning Department. In 1962 he went to 
England to become assistant professor in the Department of 
Town and Country Planning, Manchester. Among Rau’s de- 
signs in Jerusalem were the Hebrew Union College, the Mathe- 
matics Institute, and the domed synagogue at the Hebrew Uni- 
versity of Jerusalem (in collaboration with Reznik). A feature 
of his buildings in Israel is the small intake of light, which he 
regarded as most suited to the climatic conditions. 


RAUCH, EDUARDO (1940-2002), Jewish educator. Rauch 
was born in Chile to a family that fled Romania before the 
Holocaust. He was raised and educated in Santiago, receiv- 
ing a master’s degree in biochemistry from the Universi- 
dad de Chile. In his student years he was deeply affected by 
Zionism, partially through meeting the charismatic Argentin- 
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RAUH, JOSEPH L., JR. 


ean Jewish educator Jaime *Barylko, and in the wake of the 
Six-day War, led a delegation of Latin American volunteers to 
Israel. He spent three years in Israel working in the Noar ve- 
he-Halutz department of the Jewish Agency under Shelomo 
Dinur and Mordechai (Morele) Bar-On. In Israel he met and 
married his wife. 

Rauch was elected secretary general of the World Union 
of Jewish Students (wuyjs) and relocated to the wujs head- 
quarters in London, where he stayed from 1970 to 1973. After 
his term at wujs ended, Rauch moved to America so that he 
could work on a doctorate in education at Harvard. He com- 
pleted his degree in 1978 and accepted a position at the Melton 
Research Center for Jewish education at the Jewish Theologi- 
cal Seminary of America. 

Two years later he and Barry W. Holtz became co-direc- 
tors of Melton, serving in that position for 12 years. Rauch 
taught on the Seminary’s education faculty, was the co-creator 
and editor of The Melton Journal (in its time one of the liveli- 
est publications in the field), invented innovative educational 
projects such as the Melton Teacher Retreat Program, and 
helped build the Melton Center as a national force in Ameri- 
can Jewish education. He published numerous reviews, po- 
ems, and essays on a wide range of topics. In a language that 
was not his native tongue, he was a powerful writer and a re- 
markable editor. His history of American Jewish education, 
The Education of Jews and the American Community, was pub- 
lished by Tel Aviv University Press posthumously in 2004. 


[Barry W. Holtz (2"4 ed.)] 


RAUH, FREDERIC (1861-1909), French philosopher. He was 
born at St. Martin-le- Vinoux, was professor at Toulouse and 
later (1901) at the Sorbonne (where he replaced *Bergson) and 
at the Ecole Normale Supérieure. 

His main philosophical interest was in morality, which 
he treated apart from metaphysics and empirical facts. He 
held that moral thought is like invention, and finds its veri- 
fication in action. Moral certitude is possible, and man’s true 
guide is reflection upon instinct, rather than either just re- 
flection or just instinct. Individual conscience in which ac- 
tive moral belief manifests itself is all important. His main 
works were Essai sur le fondement métaphysique de la morale 
(1890); Lexperience morale (1903); Psychologie appliquée a la 
morale et a léducation, with R. dAllones (1900-17); and Etudes 
de Morale (posthumous, 1911). He was a brilliant teacher. He 
was actively involved in the Dreyfus case. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Brunschwicg, in: Revue Philosophique 
(1928), 5-32; H. Daudin, in: Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale 
(1910), 185-218, 318-44 (contains complete bibliography); R. Junod, 
Frédéric Rauh, Essai de biographie intellectuelle (1932). 


[Richard H. Popkin] 


RAUH, JOSEPH L., JR. (1911-1992), U.S. lawyer. Rauh, who 
was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, graduated from Harvard Law 
School. He was law secretary to U.S. Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Benjamin *Cardozo and counsel to various government 
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agencies, including the Wage and Hour Administration and 
the Federal Communications Commission (1935-42). Rauh 
served in the U.S. Army as a commissioned officer in the Pa- 
cific during World War 11 and was discharged with the rank 
of lieutenant colonel. He was a founder of the Americans for 
Democratic Action in 1947, which presented a liberal, non- 
Communist alternative to the then-conservative domination 
of both the Republican and Democratic parties. He was chair- 
man of the ADA executive committee (1947-52), vice chairman 
(1952-55 and 1957), and national chairman (1955-57). Rauh 
was a delegate to all Democratic National Conventions from 
1948, when he fought for the inclusion of the first strong civil 
rights plank in that party’s platform, through 1964, when he 
strongly advocated seating the blacks representing the Mis- 
sissippi Freedom party as the official Democratic delegation 
from that state. He served for many years on the board of the 
NAACP and as general counsel to the Leadership Conference 
on Civil Rights. Rauh was the Washington counsel (1951-63 
and again from 1966) and general counsel (1963-66) for the 
United Automobile Workers. He also served as attorney for 
the insurgent United Mineworkers Union group led by Jo- 
seph Yablonski, who opposed incumbent Tony Boyle for the 
union's presidency in 1969. 

Rauh was instrumental in the founding of the District of 
Columbia's public law school. In 1999, the Joseph L. Rauh, Jr. 
Chair of Public Interest Law was established at the University 
of the District of Columbia’s David A. Clarke School of Law. 

Regarded as one of the foremost civil rights and civil 
liberties lawyers of his time, Rauh was awarded the Presi- 
dential Medal of Freedom, posthumously, by President Bill 
Clinton in 1993. 


°RAUTER, HANNS ALBIN (1895-1949), Austrian *SS offi- 
cer and *Himmler’s principal representative in the occupied 
*Netherlands. One of the founders of the fascist Steirischer 
Heimatschutz (“Styrian Homeguard”), he became its chief. In 
1933 he adhered with his organization to the Austrian branch 
of the Nazi Party. Himmler appointed him in 1940 Higher 
SS and Police leader in the Netherlands. In this capacity he 
won Himmler’s praise for precisely and zealously carrying 
out the persecution of Dutch Jewry and their deportation to 
the camps in Poland. Rauter was considered the chief execu- 
tor of the “Final Solution” (see *Holocaust, General Survey) 
of the Jews of the Netherlands. He was sentenced to death by 
a Dutch court and executed in 1949. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Het proces Rauter (Dutch, 1952); J. Presser, 
Ashes in the Wind (1968); G. Reitlinger, Final Solution (1953), index. 


[Yehuda Reshef] 


RAV (third century c.£.), leading Babylonian amora and 
founder of the academy at *Sura. His name was Abba b. Aivu, 
but he was also called Abba Arikha (“Abba the Tall”) because 
of his tall stature (Nid. 24b). He is generally known as Rav 
by reason of being “the teacher [rav] of the entire Diaspora” 
(Bezah ga, and Rashi thereto). Born at Kafri in southern Baby- 
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lonia in the latter half of the second century c.£., he belonged 
to avery distinguished family; he was related to Hiyya through 
both his parents (Sanh. 5a; Pes. 4a and Rashi) and tradition- 
ally was descended either from Shimei, brother of David (Ket. 
62b), or from Shephatiah, the son of Abital and David (Ty, 
Taan. 4:2, 68a). It is not known who were Rav’s teachers in 
Babylonia, but he immigrated to Erez Israel and studied un- 
der his uncle Hiyya (mx 16b), was a member of his household 
(Shab. 66b), and assisted him in his business affairs (TJ, BM 6:1, 
10d). Hiyya introduced him into the home of Judah ha-Nasi 
(Ber. 46b), where he discussed halakhah under Hiyya’s guid- 
ance (Hul. 16a). Extremely diligent in his studies (cf. Suk. 26b), 
Rav joined the academy of Judah ha-Nasi, with whom he de- 
bated halakhic topics (Hul. 137b) and whose bet din he joined 
(Git. 59a). He knew and entered into halakhic discussions with 
the greatest of the last generation of tannaim, being in contact 
with Ishmael b. Yose (Pes. 112b, according to R. Hananel’s ver- 
sion; see Dik. Sof. ibid.), Symmachus (Ket. 81a), Bar Kappara 
(Yoma 87b), Eleazar b. Simeon (Zev. 102b), as well as with Levi 
(Bezah 24b) and Hanina b. Hama (Yoma 87b). 

He learnt the Torah of Erez Israel, and prior to leaving the 
country was ordained by Judah ha-Nasi and was authorized 
to give decisions in ritual law and in civil cases (Sanh. 5a-b; 
TJ, Hag. 1:8, 76c). Some hold that after going back to Babylo- 
nia, he returned several times to Erez Israel (see TJ, Pe’ah 6:3, 
19c) before finally deciding to settle in Babylonia, apparently 
in 219 C.E. (Iggeret R. Sherira Gaon, ed. by B.M. Lewin (1921), 
78). He encountered some difficulties in Nehardea (Shab. 
108a), which was an important center of sages and Torah, 
and where Shila, Samuel, and Karna flourished at the time. 
Rav first served as an interpreter in Shila’s bet midrash (Yoma 
20b), and subsequently the exilarch appointed him agorano- 
mos (“market commissioner,’ TJ, BB 5:11, 15a), whose duties in 
Babylonia comprised superintending market measures and 
prices; in keeping with the prevailing halakhah in Erez Israel, 
however, he refused to regulate prices. Compelled to resign 
his position, he left Nehardea and went to Sura, whose inhab- 
itants were not distinguished for their knowledge of the Torah 
(Hul. 110a); there he established a bet din and academy which 
in time attained such eminence that it was regarded as “a little 
sanctuary” (Meg. 29a) and attracted hundreds of pupils from 
Sura and its neighborhood. Its permanent pupils numbered 
1,200 (Ket. 106a). 

The Jews of Sura and its neighboring towns accepted his 
religious leadership and jurisdiction (ibid. 54a). Not only the 
Babylonian sages, foremost among them Samuel, acknowl- 
edged his considerable religious authority (Git. 36b), but 
Johanan, the head of the academy at Tiberias and one of the 
outstanding sages of Erez Israel at the time, counted Rav as his 
teacher in halakhah (Hul. 95b). Perhaps the most conspicu- 
ous recognition of his signal religious authority is the state- 
ment: “Rav is a tanna and differs” (Ket. 8a), that is, Rav has 
the right to differ from a tanna without sustaining or basing 
his view on that of another tanna, a privilege accorded only 
to him among all the Babylonian sages of that generation. Re- 
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turning to Babylonia equipped with the teachings of Judah 
ha-Nasi and with a profound, comprehensive knowledge of 
the Torah of Erez Israel, Rav introduced into Babylonia sev- 
eral halakhot previously not practiced there. Thus Huna, one 
of Rav’s distinguished pupils, declared: “From the time Rav 
arrived in Babylonia, we in Babylonia have put ourselves on 
the same footing as Erez Israel with regard to the breeding of 
small cattle” (which was prohibited there; BK 80a), as well as 
“with regard to bills of divorce” (the bearers of which in Erez 
Israel were exempted from stating, “In my presence it was 
written and in my presence it was signed”; Git. 6a). Rav en- 
acted regulations relating to matrimony (Yev. 52a; Kid. 12b) 
and the education of children (Ket. 50a), and frequently visited 
different communities in Babylonia to institute various ordi- 
nances there and to raise their religious and social standard 
(the sources have been collected by J. Umanski, notes 140/1). 

That he relied on his independent judgment, unre- 
strained by other authorities, when issuing regulations and 
arriving at decisions, shows the extensive authority enjoyed 
by him in Babylonia and recognized, according to all indica- 
tions, also by the exilarch and his officials. Rav was a member 
of the exilarch’s bet din (Kid. 44b) and his daughter married 
into the exilarch’s family (Hul. 92a). The fact that Rav was ec- 
onomically independent (Ber. 57b), owning landed property 
(Kid. 59a) and enjoying an income from the manufacture and 
sale of beer (Pes. 107a), helped to sustain his eminent status. 
Although there is evidence that he was in some contact with 
Artabanus v, the last of the royal Arsacid dynasty (Ar. Zar. 
10b), unlike Samuel, he did not maintain close relations with 
the authorities or with non-Jews, his chief activity being di- 
rected to internal affairs, to the religious welfare of the mem- 
bers of the Babylonian Jewish community. In addition to his 
labors in his bet din and the academy, Rav was one of the most 
eminent and prolific Babylonian aggadists and frequently de- 
livered public discourses. In his addresses, greatly influenced 
by the Erez Israel aggadah, he urged his audiences to observe 
the mitzvot and to study the Torah. 

In explaining the reason for the mitzvot and for their 
observance he declared: “The mitzvot were given only as a 
means of refining men. For what difference does it make to 
God whether one slaughters an animal from the front or from 
the back of the neck?” (Gen. R. 44:1). Of the study of the Torah 
he said that it “is more important than the offering of the daily 
sacrifices” (Er. 63b), that it “is superior to the building of the 
Temple” (Meg. 16b), that “whoever departs from the words 
of the Torah is consumed by fire” (BB 79a), and that “he who 
says, ‘I shall rise early to study this chapter or this tractate; 
has vowed a great vow to the God of Israel” (Ned. 8a). In his 
solicitude for the status and dignity of scholars he asserted 
that anyone who insults a scholar is a heretic (eppikoros; Sanh. 
g9b) and “has no remedy for his wounds” (Shab. 119b). Urging 
scholars to be diligent in teaching the Torah, he declared that 
“whoever withholds a halakhah from a disciple is as though 
he has robbed him of his ancestral heritage” (Sanh. 91b), and 
“that whoever teaches Torah to his neighbor’s son will be 
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privileged to sit in the Heavenly Academy... if he teaches it 
to an ignorant man’s son, even if the Holy One blessed be He 
decrees adversely, He annuls it for his sake” (BM 85a). From 
the examples quoted and their emphasis, it is evident that Rav 
regarded the teaching of the Torah and the spreading of the 
knowledge of the Torah as one of the most important spheres 
of his communal activities. 

Of the Jews of Babylon who had refused to grant a cer- 
tain Shabbetai b. Marinus facilities for earning a livelihood 
and had not given him any food either, Rav said: “These are 
the descendants of the ‘mixed multitude’ (Ex. 12:38), for it is 
written (Deut. 13:18). ‘And [He will] show thee mercy, and have 
compassion upon thee’ Whoever is merciful to his fellowmen 
is decidedly of the children of our father Abraham, and who- 
ever is not merciful to his fellowmen is decidedly not of the 
children of our father Abraham” (Bezah 32b). Rav warned his 
audiences against quarreling (Sanh. 110a), against slander and 
its grave consequences (BB 164b), against paying heed to slan- 
der (Shab. 56b), and against boastfulness (Pes. 66b), and was 
solicitous for the position and welfare of workers (BM 83a). 

In some of Rav’s homilies a tendency to a certain mystical 
thinking is discernible. Describing, for example, the difference 
between this and the next world, he said: “In the future world 
there is no eating nor drinking, no propagation nor business, 
no jealousy nor hatred nor competition, but the righteous sit 
with their crowns on their heads feasting on the Divine Glory” 
(Ber. 17a). Rav expounded God's names and their pronuncia- 
tion (Kid. 71a), the purpose of creation (Shab. 77b) and the 
process of creation (Hag. 12a), the divine providence of the 
world and its creatures (Sot. 2a; Hag. 5b), and warned against 
criticizing God’s attributes (Men. 29b). Rav composed several 
prayers, the best known being Tekiata de-Rav which is recited 
during the Amidah on Rosh Ha-Shanah (TJ, RH 1:3, 57a) and 
whose contents express his outlook on God’s providence over 
the nations and of Israel. 

Opposed to a life of abstinence and mortification, Rav 
asserted: “Man is destined to render an account for all that 
his eye has seen and he has not eaten” (TJ, Kid. 4:12, 66d). To 
*Hamnuna he declared: “My son, if you have anything, derive 
what benefit you can from it, for there is no enjoyment in the 
grave nor does death delay. And should you say, ‘I would leave 
a portion for my children, who will tell you in the grave? The 
children of men are like the grasses of the field, some blossom 
and some fade” (Er. 54a, based on Ecclus. 14:12-14). The Jews 
of Babylonia had great esteem for Rav and grieved deeply at 
his death. Samuel rent his garments (MK 24a), as did Rav’s pu- 
pils (Ber. 42b-43a) who mourned him for a long time (Shab. 
110a). People took earth from his grave for medicinal pur- 
poses (Sanh. 47b). Rav and Samuel are the founders of the 
Babylonian Talmud, and their discussions and debates both 
in halakhah and aggadah are one of its prominent features. 
Where Samuel, who probably never visited Erez Israel, and 
his academy in Nehardea reflect the Babylonian tradition, 
Rav and the academy of Sura which he founded reflect that 
of Erez Israel. 
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tribe of Asher with the kingdom of David was a close one. It 
was incorporated into the administrative division of the mon- 
archy, and cities of the levites were appointed in its territory 
(see: *History; *David; *Priests and Priesthood). The four cit- 
ies of Asher that were given to the levites were Mishal, Abdon 
(apparently the correct reading, and not Ebron mentioned in 
the passage defining Asher’s territory (Josh. 19:28)), Helkath, 
and Rehob (Josh. 21:30-31; the parallel list in 1 Chron. 6:60 
has, it is true, Hukok instead of Helkath, but this would ap- 
pear to be a scribal error). 

A short while before the destruction of the kingdom of 
Ephraim, Asher’s landholdings were included in the Assyrian 
satrapy of Megiddo. From time to time, however, the kings of 
Judah attempted to extend their rule over them, as over other 
parts of the kingdom of Israel (11 Chron. 30:10-12; cf. 34:6). 
After the return from the Babylonian exile, the Hasmoneans 
failed to incorporate Acre and the neighboring coastal plain 
within the confines of their kingdom. Most of the coast of 
Galilee was inhabited by a substantial non-Jewish population 
and was regarded, even from the halakhic point of view, as ly- 
ing outside the limits of Israel. 


In the Aggadah 
The name Asher, meaning “praise,” was chosen by Leah to 
indicate that all would praise her for the fact that, although 
already blessed with children, she was nevertheless unself- 
ish enough to give her handmaid, Zilpah (Asher’s mother) 
to Jacob (Mid. Hag. to Gen. 30:9); she also prophesied that in 
times to come, the sons of Asher would praise God for their 
fruitful possessions in Erez Israel (Targ. Yer., Gen. 30:13). The 
soil of Asher’s inheritance was so fertile that it sufficed to sup- 
ply all Israel’s needs (particularly olives; Sif. Deut. 355), even in 
a sabbatical year (Men. 85b). Asher himself was also blessed 
with riches. He never spent a night in an inn as he inherited 
lofty palaces throughout the world (Gen. R. 71:10). Such was 
the beauty of his daughters, that they all married high priests 
and kings (ibid.). When he informed his brothers of Reuben’s 
sin against Bilhah, they reproached him (Sif. Deut. 355). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Gauthier, Dictionnaire des noms géogra- 
phiques ...,1 (1925), 105; Alt, in: ZAW, 45 (1927), 59-81; A.H. Gardiner, 
Ancient Egyptian Onomastica, 1 (1948), 191-3, no. 265; Mendenhall, 
in: JBL, 77 (1958), 52-66; Albright, in: Jaos, 74 (1954), 227-31; EM, 
1 (1965), 777-86. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.W. Fischer-Elfert, Die 
satirische Streitschrift des Papyrus Anastasi 1 (1986), 199-200; N. 
Naaman, in: JsOT, 49 (1991), 99-111; D. Edelman, in: aBD, 1, 482-83; 
S. Japhet, 1 & 11 Chronicles (1993), 185-86; G. Ahlstrém, The History 
of Ancient Palestine (1993), 278-79; S. Ahituv, Joshua (Heb., 1995), 
311-15. IN THE AGGADAH: Ginzberg, Legends, index; I. Hasida, Ishei 
ha-Tanakh (1964), 81. 


ASHER, ABRAHAM (Adolph; 1800-1853), bookseller, pub- 
lisher, and bibliographer. Asher founded the firm of Asher and 
Co. in 1830 in Berlin, which existed until the Nazi period. His 
main contribution to Jewish scholarship is his publication of 
*Benjamin of Tudela’s Itinerary, including the text, Asher’s 
English translation, critical notes by himself, L. Zunz, and S.J. 
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Rapoport, and a geographical index (2 vols., 1842; repr., 1927). 
Steinschneider and Zedner cooperated with Asher in compil- 
ing important lists of books and manuscripts. Asher also pub- 
lished bibliographical studies on general subjects. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Th. Keiderling, in: Berlinische Monatss- 
chrift, 8 (1996), 55-60; D. Paisey, in: British Library Journal, 23:2 
(1997), 131-53. 


ASHER, ABRAHAM BEN GEDALIAH IBN (known also 
by the initials of Abraham Ben Asher as “Aba”; 16‘ century), 
talmudist and commentator on the Midrash. Abraham was ap- 
parently born in Safed. He was a disciple of Joseph *Caro and 
a colleague of Moses *Alshekh. Before 1566 he was serving as 
rabbi and head of the bet din of Aleppo. Asher’s fame rests on 
his commentary to the *Midrash Rabbah. He set himself the 
task of establishing the correct text of the Midrash by collating 
the various manuscripts, and clarifying the meaning by refer- 
ence to parallel passages. The resultant work is one of the ear- 
liest and most valuable commentaries on the Midrash. It has 
the general title Or ha-Sekhel, but is generally known as “Sefer 
Aba?’ Each individual book of the Pentateuch and of the five 
scrolls has a separate title. The commentary on Genesis Rabbah 
called Maadanei Melekh was published by his brother-in-law 
Shneor b. Judah Falcon (Venice, 1567-68). It is accompanied 
by the text, and in addition has the commentary ascribed to 
Rashi, for which Asher prepared a critical edition based on 
two early manuscripts. The commentary on Exodus is extant 
in manuscript in Rome. From the eulogy on him by Saadiah 
Longo, it appears that he died in Erez Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Theodor and Ch. Albeck, Midrash Bereshit 
Rabbah, 3 (19657), 132-34 (“Mavo u-Maftehot”). 


ASHER, DAVID (1818-1890), German philosophical writer 
and journalist. Born in Dresden, he went to England as a 
young man. There he published a catechism Outlines of the 
Jewish Religion (1845). He became headmaster of the Hebrew 
Association School of Manchester (1845) and later was tutor 
to the son of the chief rabbi, N.M. *Adler. Influenced to a mild 
degree by M. *Mendelssohn and thinkers of the Enlighten- 
ment (*Haskalah), Asher wrote a booklet on faith: Der reli- 
gioese Glaube: Eine psychologische Studie als Beitrag zur Psy- 
chologie und Religionsphilosophie. By the time it appeared in 
1860, he was mainly influenced by Schopenhauer, with whom 
he had been corresponding. Schopenhauer’s non-belief in the 
immortality of the individual soul and his teachings on the 
Will to Live and the world-creating power of the Will, if not 
his pessimism, were in harmony with Mosaic concepts, argued 
Asher in Das Endergebnis der Schopenhauer’schen Philosophie 
in seiner Uebereinstimmung mit einer der aeltesten Religionen 
(1885). A few pages of this booklet are devoted to a refutation 
of antisemitism. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jc (Dec. 5 and 12, 1890); Wininger, Biog, s.v.; 
AZDJ, 54 (1890), 609-10 (incl. bibl.). 


[Otto Immanuel Spear] 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Bab Amor; Hyman, Toledot, 15-42; 
Kohut, Arukh, 1 (19262) 6-10; 7 (19262), 236-9; Weiss, Dor, 3 (19044), 
129-43; Halevy, Dorot, 2 (1923), passim; Graetz-Rabbinowitz, 2 (1893), 
350-6; LS. Zuri, Rav (Heb., 1925); J. Umanski, Hakhmei ha-Talmud, 
Sefer Rav (1931); M. Beer, in: Divrei ha-Congress ha-Olami ha-Revi’i 
le-Maddaei ha-Yahadut, 1 (1967), Heb. pt., 99-101; Epstein, Mishnah, 
1 (1948), 166-211; S. Rosenthal, in: Sefer H. Yalon (1963), 281-337; H. 
Albeck, Mavo la-Talmudim (1969), 170f. 

[Moshe Beer] 


RAVA (d. 352.C.E.), Babylonian amora. Rava is an abbreviation 
of R. Abba, and his full name was R. Abba b. Joseph b. Hama 
(Er. 54a). He lived at *Mahoza. His teachers were *Hisda, the 
head of the academy at Sura, whose daughter he married (BB 
12b), but principally *Nahman b. Jacob (Shab. 4a) and R. Jo- 
seph, head of the academy at Pumbedita (Hul. 133a). His main 
halakhic discussions were with his companion *Abbaye, and 
their statements and controversies are found throughout the 
Babylonian Talmud. In their many debates the halakhah fol- 
lows Rava’s view except in six instances (for which the mne- 
monic 0”3? 9”y° was given) in which the halakhah is accord- 
ing to Abbaye (BM 22b). After R. Joseph’s death in 323 (Iggeret 
Sherira Gaon, ed. by B.M. Lewin (1921), 85-86), Abbaye was 
chosen in preference to the other candidates (Rava, Zera, and 
Rabbah b. Matna) as the head of the Pumbedita academy. Rava 
thereupon left that city and returned to Mahoza, where be es- 
tablished a bet midrash which attracted many pupils (BB 22a). 
Rava ascribed overriding weight to logical reasoning and in- 
ference in the study and comprehension of the Torah; this ap- 
proach is reflected in his statement that “one grain of pungent 
pepper is better than a basketful of pumpkins” (Hag. 10a) and 
in his assertion that he was “like Ben Azzai; who was noted 
for his mental keenness (Er. 29a). His educational approach 
was popular with Rava'’s pupils, one of whom, addressing the 
pupils of Abbaye, who in his teaching preferred a thorough 
knowledge and comprehension of halakhic discussions, said: 
“Instead of gnawing bones in the school of Abbaye, why do 
you not eat fat meat in the school of Rava?” (BB 22a). Those 
who had studied under Rava found no great satisfaction in 
other sages’ discourses (Ta’an. 9a). Rava’s academy became the 
principal one after Abbaye'’s death in 338, the sages and pu- 
pils of Abbaye’s academy moving to Mahoza (Iggeret Sherira 
Gaon pp. 88-89). 

For 14 years, until his death, Rava was the head of the 
academy, during which time his intellectual powers and eco- 
nomic position so expanded as to enable him to assert that 
he had been granted the wisdom of *Huna and the wealth of 
Hisda, though not the modesty of *Rabbah b. Huna (MK 28a). 
He owned fields and vineyards (BM 73a) and traded in wine 
(Ber. 56a), cooperated in public and administrative matters 
with the exilarch’s officials (BB 22a; Git. 31b), and negotiated 
with the Persian authorities. He was on friendly terms with 
the exilarch (Bezah 21b; Ber. 50a; Pes. 74b), and there is illu- 
minating information on his contacts with *Shapur 11. When 
the sages of the academy complained that Rava had estab- 
lished too close relations with the royal court, he replied by 
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telling them what he had to endure there and the large sums 
with which he bribed the court (Hag. 5b). Apparently much 
money was demanded from the Jews, as from the rest of the 
population, to finance Shapur’s wars against the Romans. Rava 
also maintained close ties with Ifra Hormuz, the king’s mother, 
who sent him money for distribution among the poor (BB 10b) 
and a calf to be sacrificed on her behalf (Zev. 116b). She told 
her son of Rava’s greatness when the king wished to punish 
him for having sentenced a man to flogging which proved fatal 
(Taan. 24b). Mahoza’s geographic proximity to Be-Ardashir, 
one of the country’s capitals, may have facilitated Rava’s con- 
tacts with the authorities there. 

Rava’s main activity, however, lay in teaching and in 
spreading knowledge of the Torah. He instituted various regu- 
lations for the people of Mahoza (Bezah 30a; Er. 40a; MK 22a; 
Nid. 66b). He denounced for their pursuit of pleasure (RH 
17a), many among the well-to-do (BK 119a) who ate and drank 
to excess (Shab. 109a) and whose wives did no work (Shab. 
32b-33a). On the other hand, he praised the industry of the 
workers of Mahoza (BM 77a). Large audiences gathered on 
Sabbaths to hear Rava’s discourses (Er. 44b), and in numerous 
statements he stressed the signal religious value of studying the 
Torah. Once, when he noticed a disciple of the sages praying 
at great length, he said: “They forsake eternal life and occupy 
themselves with temporal life” (Shab. 10a). He declared that 
whoever occupies himself with the study of the Torah has no 
need of sacrifices (Men. 110a) and is superior to a high priest 
who enters into the innermost part of the sanctuary (Sot. 4b), 
that the Torah is an antidote to the evil inclination (BB 16a), 
that suffering comes upon a man for neglecting the study of 
the Torah (Ber. 5a), and that King Asa was punished for having 
imposed forced labor on the disciples of the sages who were 
thus compelled to neglect the study of the Torah (Sot. 10a). 
He claimed exemption from government taxes for disciples 
of the sages (Ned. 62b), to whom he gave the right to sell their 
goods in the market (BB 22a). To uphold their honor and pre- 
vent them from wasting their time, which should be devoted 
to the study of the Torah, he allowed them to disclose that 
they were disciples of the sages so that they might be judged 
or give evidence without having to wait for the cases of oth- 
ers to be finished (Ned. 62a). But he also demanded of them 
that they be worthy of the name, declaring that “any disciple 
of the sages whose inside is not like his outside is not a dis- 
ciple of the sages” (Yoma 72b). 

Yet despite its great importance Rava did not regard the 
study of the Torah as an end in itself. Thus a favorite saying of 
his was, “The goal of wisdom is repentance and good deeds, 
so that a man should not study the Torah and Mishnah and 
then despise his father and mother, his teacher, and his su- 
perior in wisdom and rank” (Ber. 17a). In like manner, when 
describing what is demanded of man in this world, he said: 
“When man is brought in for judgment [in the next world] 
he is asked, “Did you deal faithfully, fix times for studying the 
Torah, did you engage in procreation, hope for salvation, did 
you search after wisdom, infer one thing from another?’ Yet, 
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even so, if ‘the fear of the Lord is his treasure’ (Isa. 33:6) it is 
well; if not, it is not well” (Shab. 31a). Rava’s special outlook 
can be better comprehended when compared with Hamnuna’s 
statement that “the first matter for which a man is called to 
render account in the hereafter is with regard to the study of 
the Torah” (Sanh. 7a). Rava likewise said: “Jerusalem was de- 
stroyed only because men of integrity ceased therein” (Shab. 
ub). An illuminating view of his is that “length of life, chil- 
dren, and sustenance depend not on merit but on luck” (Mk 
28a). He had many affinities with mysticism and performed 
miracles (see Sanh. 65b). On one occasion he even wished 
to discourse in the bet midrash on the mystery of the Tetra- 
grammaton but was stopped by a certain old man (Pes. 50a). 
On Rava's death the academy at Mahoza was divided in two, 
*Nahman b. Isaac, the head of the *kallah at Mahoza, succeed- 
ing Rava as head of the academy there, while R. *Papa, a pupil 
of Rava, established one at Naresh. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Pal Amor; Hyman, Toledot, s.v.; H. 
Albeck, Mavo la-Talmudim (1969), 374-6. 


[Moshe Beer] 


RAVA, MAURIZIO (1878-after 1935), Italian colonial ad- 
ministrator and traveler. Born in Milan, Rava studied paint- 
ing. Due to poor health he moved to warmer climates, trav- 
eling in Africa and Asia. He published his impressions in 
Italian magazines and geographical periodicals. In 1909 he 
founded II Carrocio, a political literary periodical, staunchly 
supporting the new Italian Nationalist Party. Rava strongly 
advocated Italian colonial expansion. He served in the Lib- 
yan campaign and was decorated for valor. In 1927 Rava was 
appointed secretary-general of the *Tripoli government and 
from 1932 to 1935 was governor of Italian Somaliland. Rava 
published many studies on Italian administration in *Libya, 
East Africa, and Ethiopia. 


RAVAYA (Ravalia, Ravaylla), family of courtiers in 13"-cen- 
tury Spain, originating from Gerona in Aragon. Its prominent 
members included ASTRUG RAVAYA, bailiff of Gerona from 
1276 to 1281. In the 1260s Astrug and his son JOSEPH (d. 1282) 
loaned large sums to King James 1, and also farmed the royal 
revenues. Joseph was the treasurer of King Pedro the Great 
(1276-85). In the reign of Pedros father, James 1, Joseph had 
served as the infante’s banker and for a time managed all the 
latter’s property. From 1268 Joseph was bailiff of Besalu and 
from 1271 also of Gerona and district. Apart from the king 
and the infante, Joseph was the only person in the kingdom 
of Aragon whose functions enabled him to act in the three 
states of the crown (Aragon, Catalonia, and Valencia). The 
general local bailiffs as well as various other officials were all 
subordinated to his authority. Muca de *Portella, Aaron Abi- 
nafia, and Joseph's brother, Moses (see below), served under 
him as district commissioners, their functions being similar 
to those of the general bailiffs in later periods. As king's trea- 
surer, Joseph had to supervise the royal accounts and man- 
age the crown revenues. In 1279 he is mentioned by the title 
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RAVEN 


thesaurarius (“treasurer”). Joseph had a part in the appoint- 
ment or dismissal of royal officials and often served Pedro in 
an advisory capacity. He accompanied the king at the siege 
of Balaguer against the rebel Catalonian nobles (1280) and 
during the campaign against Sicily (1282). Various state doc- 
uments contain Joseph’s signature in Hebrew and other ad- 
ministrative notes in this language. 

Joseph's brother, MosEs, headed the crown administra- 
tion of Catalonia until his dismissal (before February 1283). In 
that year, when he was about to inherit his brother's office in 
charge of the three states of the kingdom, the king ordered that 
Moses’ functions should be restricted to Catalonia only, while 
for the first time Christian officials were appointed to these 
posts in Aragon and Valencia. Moses also continued his activi- 
ties under Alfonso 111 (1285-91), despite the laws of 1283 which 
barred Jews from holding public office in the kingdom. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, index; Sefarad, index; D. Ro- 
mano, Los funcionarios judios de Pedro el Grande de Aragon (1970). 


RAVEN (Heb. 2739), bird. Mentioned in the Pentateuch among 
the unclean birds is “every raven after its kind” (Lev. 11:15). The 
reference is to the genus Corvus of which four species are found 
in Israel, three black (cf. Song 5:11) and one, very prevalent near 
inhabited areas, the hooded crow, Corvus corone, which has 
a gray back and belly and a black head and wings. It is com- 
monly found in Jerusalem where it nests in high trees. Metal 
spikes were placed on the roof of the Temple to prevent ra- 
vens, undoubtedly attracted by the remains of sacrifices, from 
sitting on these (Mid. 4:6) and disturbing the Temple service 
with their raucous cries. These sounds are particularly strident 
during hot spells at the beginning of summer, when the “young 
ravens” leave the nest. Although already grown, the young are 
incapable of finding food, and since they have a voracious ap- 
petite, their parents fly to and fro in search of food for them, 
the air being filled with their cries, and hence the description: 
“He giveth to the beast his food, and to the young ravens which 
cry” (Ps. 147:9). These young ravens cry, as it were, to God to 
satisfy their hunger, as it says in Job (38:41): “Who provideth 
for the raven his prey, when his young ones cry unto God...?” 
The hooded crow is found in flocks which with great devotion 
defend their companions and especially the young, and hence 
the saying: “Three love one another, proselytes, slaves, and ra- 
vens’ (Pes. 113b). The black raven, Corvus corax, preys on small 
animals and feeds on carcasses and corpses (cf. Prov. 30:17). 
Although folklore represents the raven as presaging evil (cf. 
Isa. 34:11), it is once mentioned in a favorable context, ravens 
having fed *Elijah when he hid in the brook *Cherith (1 Kings 
17:2-6). The raven is endowed with a highly developed sense of 
orientation, and in eastern countries mariners took with them 
ravens to direct them to dry land; the story of the raven in the 
ark (Gen. 8:7) is reminiscent of this. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lewysohn, Zool, 172-5, nos. 205-8; ES. 
Bodenheimer, Animal and Man in Bible Lands (1960), 57; J. Feliks, 


Animal World of the Bible (1962), 88. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Feliks, 


Ha-Zome'ah, 258. 
a-Zomeah, 25 [Jehuda Feliks] 
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RAVENNA 


RAVENNA, city in Emilia Romagna, N. central Italy. There 
is evidence that a Jewish settlement existed in Ravenna in the 
third and fourth centuries, probably the earliest Jewish com- 
munity in the region. A piece of an amphora with the word 
“Shalom” written on it attests physically the Jewish presence, 
when Ravenna was the capital of Byzantine Italy. Around the 
beginning of the sixth century Ravenna became the capital 
of the kingdom of the Ostrogoths under Theodoric, who was 
well disposed toward the Jews. Thus in 519, after the Chris- 
tian populace incited by the clergy burnt down the synagogue 
in Ravenna, Theodoric ordered that those responsible should 
pay compensation: persons who refused were to be publicly 
flogged. The early medieval Jewish community of Byzantine 
Ravenna probably consisted of merchants engaged in over- 
seas commerce. 

In 1352 there is mention of the first loan bank owned by 
Jews. When the Republic of Venice took control of Ravenna, 
a number of Jews immigrated. Ravenna Jews were goldsmiths, 
wine merchants, and hemp merchants. When Ravenna passed 
under the rule of the pope the situation of the Jews worsened. 
The vigilance committee of the Italian Jewish communities 
met at Ravenna in 1443 to consider measures to counteract 
the restrictive papal bull recently issued. The original nucleus 
had by now been joined by loan-bankers, whose lucrative ac- 
tivities continued until 1492 when a public loan-bank (*Monti 
di Pieta) was opened. In the same year the first expulsion oc- 
curred. The previous year the synagogue had been destroyed 
by the populace incited by the preaching of the *Franciscans, 
and the Jews had been attacked. Since Ravenna was now un- 
der the sovereignty of the Church, the anti-Jewish regulations 
issued by the popes in the second half of the 16 century were 
all enforced, and the Talmud was burned in 1553. Jews came 
back to Ravenna; thus in 1515 the General Council decreed the 
erection of a ghetto in the area where Via Luca Lunghi stands 
today. The Jews also erected a small synagogue. The Jews were 
expelled once more in 1555. In 1569, when Pope *Pius v or- 
dered the Jews to leave the minor centers of the Papal States, 
the Jews were expelled from Ravenna. Thirty loan-bankers re- 
turned following the concessions made by *Sixtus v in 1587. In 
1593, the Jews were again expelled by Clement vit. 

The Biblioteca Classense includes various manuscripts 
in Hebrew and a printed book, Sefer Kol Bo, dated to 1525. 
The book was printed in the workshop of Gershon Soncino 
at Rimini. 

Not far from Ravenna at Piangipane, there is the Allied 
War Cemetery. Part of the burial ground includes the graves 
of the 34 soldiers of the Jewish Brigade Group who fought in 
the Senio area at Alfonisine di Romagna and Brisighella be- 
tween March and April 1945. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : L. Ruggini, Ebrei e orientali nell’Italia set- 
tentrionale... (= Studia et Documenta Historiae et Juris, 25 (1959), 
186-308), index; A. Balletti, Gli ebrei e gli Estensi (19307), 18ff.; Roth, 
Italy, index; Milano, Italia, index; Loevinson, in: REJ, 94 (1933), 173-5. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Perani, “Frammenti di manoscritti ebra- 
ici medievali negli Archivi di Stato di Imola e Ravenna,’ in: La Biblio- 
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filia, 13 (1991), 1-20; R. Segre, “Gli ebrei a Ravenna nelleta veneziana,” 
in: Ravenna in eta’ veneziana (1986), 155-70; A. Tedeschi Falco, Emilia 
Romagna, Jewish Itineraries, Places, History and Art (1992), 126. 


[Ariel Toaff / Samuele Rocca (274 ed.)] 


RAVENSBRUECK, Nazi concentration camp for women. 
This camp, the only one of its kind, was located near Fuer- 
stenberg in Mecklenburg (in the former East Germany). Its 
construction by prisoners from *Sachsenhausen, begun in 
the fall of 1938, was completed in the spring of 1939. The first 
camp commandant, Max Koegel, was replaced in 1942 by Fritz 
Suhren, who remained in charge until the evacuation of the 
camp (April 30, 1945). The key posts were held by men, but 
the *ss staff was mostly female and excelled in its cruel treat- 
ment of the inmates. Originally intended as a prison camp 
for political prisoners, Ravensbrueck’s role changed with the 
start of World War 11, eventually becoming a concentration 
camp and finally, in 1944, with the addition of a gas chamber, 
an extermination camp. 

On May 15, 1939 the first prisoner transport arrived from 
Lichtenburg, a concentration camp for women in Saxony that 
closed in May 1939. The women were “Bibelforscher” (Jeho- 
vah’s Witnesses) or criminals. On May 18, 1939, 867 women 
who were political prisoners (some were coincidentally Jew- 
ish, arrested for their political activities, not because they 
were Jewish), arrived from Germany and Austria. By late May 
1939 there were 974 women imprisoned in Ravensbrueck in- 
cluding 137 Jews. In the summer of 1939 a transport of gyp- 
sies arrived from Austria. The camp’s original purpose was the 
imprisonment and punishment of political prisoners. After 
the war began its prisoners served as a pool for slave labor. 
The outbreak of World War 11 also brought thousands of 
Polish women (many with their children) and Czech women 
to Ravensbrueck. Later on other prisoners came, especially 
resistance fighters from all over Europe. Women wore color- 
coded triangles that designated them as political prison- 
ers, criminals, asocials, Jehovah’s Witnesses, or Jews. With 
the war and the increasing numbers of incarcerated women 
came a swift deterioration in living conditions due to over- 
crowding, malnutrition, and hard labor. The escalation of 
the war brought continually harsher and demanding work 
conditions in jobs that ranged from hard physical labor such 
as road building to factory work in the network of satellite 
camps. A clothing industry, especially for furs, operated in the 
camp. Work was required of everyone. Older women who 
were too weak to do hard labor were used to make clothes 
for the army or clean the barracks and latrines. The “Bun- 
ker” - as the camp prison was known - was completed in 1939 
and became the site where women were regularly subjected 
to solitary confinement and torture. In 1941 the sick prisoners 
were included in the Euthanasiaaktion involving the killing 
of the mentally ill. The steadily growing death rate was caused 
by overwork and deteriorating living conditions. In the fall 
of 1944 a gas chamber was constructed (until then prison- 
ers had been sent for gassing to other camps), and it is likely 
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that the first female prisoners were murdered there in Janu- 
ary 1945. 

Ravensbrueck prisoners served as guinea pigs for pseu- 
domedical experiments carried out by the *Auschwitz physi- 
cians, August Horst and Karl Clauberg. The surviving victims 
were often crippled for life. Ravensbrueck also became a train- 
ing site for women ss auxiliary guards who went on to work 
in Auschwitz or *Majdanek. The rising number of Jewish in- 
mates was concentrated in a special Jewish block, where the 
worst living conditions prevailed. With the implementation 
of the “Final Solution,” all Jewish prisoners were sent to Aus- 
chwitz or Majdanek in October 1942. In the summer of 1944 
Hungarian Jewish women arrived, followed later by others 
from other camps. Due to the intervention of *Himmler’s fa- 
vorite, the Finnish Dr. Kersten, and of the representatives of 
the World Jewish Congress in Sweden, together with the ac- 
tivities of *Bernadotte, on April 21 Himmler gave his consent 
to release thousands of women from Ravensbrueck and two 
other camps nearby. They were transferred by the Red Cross to 
Sweden and Denmark. Among them were at least 1,000 Jewish 
women. This rescue action had been decisively influenced by 
the personal intervention of Norbert Masur (d. 1971), a mem- 
ber of the Swedish section of the World Jewish Congress, who 
flew with Kersten to Berlin on April 19 and conferred with 
Himmler in a meeting arranged by Kersten, during the night 
of April 20 to 21. With the approach of the Soviet army, evac- 
uation of Ravensbrueck was ordered by Himmler and 15,000 
women were sent on a forced death march. Up to this time, 
132,000 women and children had passed through the camp, 
of whom 92,000 died or were murdered in the camp. When 
the Red Army reached the camp on April 30, 1945, they found 
3,000 gravely ill and dying prisoners there. 

No armed resistance was possible in Ravensbrueck, but 
other examples of “illegal” and punishable activities are note- 
worthy. Those of a political nature include attempts by women 
working in the nearby Siemens factory to sabotage its manu- 
facture of rocket components, to steal newspapers, or to keep 
lists of prisoners. Women also taught clandestinely and at- 
tempted small theatrical productions. Acts that offered re- 
minders of home and emotional reassurance to the impris- 
oned women are also important. Women secretly created 
cookbooks, artwork, and other small items. These artistic and 
hand-crafted gifts that prisoners fashioned from scraps and 
threads of clothing and exchanged among themselves were 
unique ways in which women were able to resist the dehu- 
manizing and deadly conditions. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Machlejd (ed.), Experimental Opera- 
tions on Prisoners of Ravensbrueck Concentration Camp (1960); M. 
Buber-Neumann, Under Two Dictators (1950), passim; IMT, Trial of 
the Major War Criminals, 23 (1949), index s.v. concentration camps; 
E.N. Masur, En Jude Talar med Himmler (1945); L. Yahil, in: Yad 
Vashem Studies, 6 (1967), 210-20; E. Buchmann (ed.), Die Frauen 
von Ravensbrueck (1959); D. Dufournier, Ravensbrueck: the Women's 
Camp of Death (1948); M. Maurel, An Ordinary Camp (1958); Ra- 
vensbrueck: German Concentration Camp for Women (1961). ADD. 
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[Yehuda Reshef / Beth Cohen (2"4 ed.)] 


RAVENSBURG, city in Wuerttemberg, Germany. A Jewish 
community existed there in the first half of the 14" century 
and had a synagogue. From 1330 to 1343 ten Jews are listed in 
the burgher rolls, including a rabbi or teacher (referred to as 
Ysak scholasticus) and a miller. The Jewish *oath (a brief dig- 
nified formula) was administered in the synagogue. The Jews’ 
street was near the northern wall. During the *Black Death 
persecutions, the Jews fled to the imperial bailiff’s castle where 
most of them were burned to death by the populace early in 
1349. A survivor was admitted as a burgher in *Esslingen in 
1385. Jews again appear in Ravensburg in 1380; in 1385 two Jew- 
ish masons are mentioned. In 1427 a Jew was imprisoned on 
charges of forgery but released upon proving his innocence. 
In 1429, when a young lay brother's body was found hanging 
from a tree in a nearby wood, two Jewish couples, one of them 
with their son, were accused of murder and imprisoned; they 
made a public declaration of innocence, which was signed by 
the Swabian imperial bailiff, his deputy, and others. However, 
the social unrest in the area caused the *blood libel to spread, 
and Jews in the communities on Lake *Constance were also 
arrested. In 1430 the imprisoned Jews in Ravensburg were 
burned to death and the rest banished from the city. The deci- 
sion was reaffirmed by King Ferdinand 1 in 1588. Both King Si- 
gismund 11 at the end of 1430 and Bishop Henry of Constance 
in 1441 vigorously opposed attempts to venerate the dead boy. 
Nevertheless, in local tradition the blood libel fable prevailed, 
as crystalized in a chronicle written c. 1770. 

In the 18 century some Jews attended fairs held in Ra- 
vensburg, and by 1835 a few Jews had moved to the city. They 
numbered 40 in 1900 and 27 between 1925 and 1933. Of these 
12 emigrated, five moved elsewhere, and 13 were deported to 
death camps in Eastern Europe in 1941-42. There were 32 lib- 
erated Jewish survivors of the Holocaust living in Ravensburg 
by 1947-48; 17 Jews remained by 1965. In 1968 eight Jews were 
afhiliated with the *Stuttgart community. In 2005 there were 
three Jews living in Ravensburg who were members of the 
Jewish community in Stuttgart. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Stern, in: ZGJD, 1 (1887), 301 (15a), 303 
(2), 307 (16); 7 (n.s. 1937), 248; Der Israelit, 50, nos. 30, 31, 33 (1909); 
H. Maor, Ueber den Wiederaufbau der juedischen Gemeinden in 
Deutschland seit 1945 (1961), 59; A. Dreher, in: Wuerttembergisches 
Staedtebuch (1962), 407; idem, in: Zeitschrift fuer Wuerttembergische 
Landeskunde, 12 (1962), 453-5; P. Sauer (ed.), Dokumente ueber die 
Verfolgung der juedischen Bevoelkerung in Baden-Wuerttemberg 
1933-1945 (1966), index; Stadtarchiv Ravensburg: Urkunden nos. 
943, 945. Reportorium, vol. 2, 92d, 864f., 23a; Germ Jud, 2 (1968), 
676-8. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Germania Judaica, vol. 3, 1350-1514 


(1987), 1173-77. 
[Toni Oelsner] 


RAVIKOVITCH, DALIA (1936-2005), Hebrew poet. Born 
in Ramat Gan, Ravikovitch was sent after her father’s death 
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to live on a kibbutz. She studied at the Hebrew University, 
worked as journalist and teacher, and began publishing poetry 
in 1955. Her first collection, Ahavat Tappuah ha-Zahav, with 
the title alluding to Prokofiev's burlesque opera, appeared in 
1959. Nearly a dozen volumes of poetry followed, including 
Ha-Sefer ha-Shelishi (“The Third Book,’ 1969), Ahavah Am- 
itit (“True Love; 1987), Kol ha-Shirim ad Ko (“All the Poems 
Till Now, 1995), Merov Ahavah (“Because of Love,’ 1998) 
and Hazi Shaah lifnei ha-Monsun (“Half an Hour before the 
Monsoon,’ 1998). The often very intimate poetry addresses 
the theme of loss and loneliness. Typical is the way in which 
Ravikovitch sets the personal experience in a wider context, 
the emotion in a collective historical or mythological frame of 
reference (as, for example, in the poem “Ha-Historyah shel ha- 
Perat”). Dreams and hallucinations evoke the vulnerability of 
the feminine speaker in the poems, the sense of yearning and 
anticipation, frequently alluding to a thwarted eroticism (as 
in “Clockwork Doll”). Motherhood and commitment, bodily 
decrepitude, and the mysterious life-driving force are some 
of the recurring themes. Another keynote is the political one: 
poems in which the speaker protests in the tradition of the 
biblical prophet against injustice and oppression. Ravikovitch 
depicts the fate of an infant who was killed in his mother’s 
womb (“Mother Walks Around”), delineates with sarcasm the 
picture of terror and death in the Palestinian refugee camps 
of Sabra and Shatilla (“One Doesn't Kill a Baby Twice”), tells 
of an Arab who was burned to death, reflects on Palestinian 
youth throwing stones, robbed of the innocence of childhood 
(“Stones”), or portrays the Israeli mother whose son died in 
the army (“But She Had a Son’). A sense of futility and res- 
ignation marks many of the confessional poems speaking of 
existence — both private and collective - on the verge of an 
abyss. “We are a plan that has gone awry,” she writes. 

In addition to her own collections of poetry, Ravikovitch 
translated the poetry of W.B. Yeats and T.S. Eliot into Hebrew. 
She is the author of children’s books in verse and prose, in- 
cluding Mekhonit ha-Pela’im (“The Magic Car,’ 1959), Kalman 
shel Rami (“Rami’s Kalman, 1961), Imma Mevulbelet (“Absent- 
Minded Mommy,’ 1978). She also published two collections 
of short stories: Mavet ba-Mishpahah (“Death in the Family,” 
1976) and Kevuzat ha-Kaduregel shel Winnie Mandela (“Win- 
nie Mandela’s Soccer Team,” 1997). The typical protagonist is 
generally a woman or a girl who does not fit into normative 
social frameworks, a sensitive individual who remains an out- 
sider, whether in the family, in the group, or in the kibbutz. In 
2005 Ravikovitch published a collection of fifty mini-stories, 
oscillating between the melancholy and the humorous, under 
the title Baah ve-Halkhah (“She Came and Went”). Ravikovitch 
was awarded the Bialik Prize (1987) and the Israel Prize (1998). 
Her poems have been translated into many languages. The 
English collection Dress of Fire appeared in 1978, followed by 
The Window in 1989. For information concerning translations 
into other languages see the 1THL website at www.ithLorg.il. 

Ravikovitch was found dead in her apartment on August 
21, 2005, apparently by her own hand. 
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[Anat Feinberg (24 ed.)] 


RAVINA (abbreviation of Rav Avina), the name of several 
Babylonian amoraim, some of whom are mentioned with their 
patronymics and some without. At times it is difficult to iden- 
tify the particular Ravina. The two best known are: RAVINA I 
(d. 422), who studied under Rava (Ber. 20b; 38a, et al.), and 
also maintained contact with Rava’s other pupils, Nahman b. 
Isaac, Papa, and Huna b. Joshua (Pes. 105a; BM 74b; Sanh. 69a). 
He had frequent discussions with R. Ashi, who was his junior. 
He attended his academy in *Mata Mehasya and referred to 
himself as a pupil-colleague of Ashi (Er. 63a; et al.). He gave 
rulings on various occasions (Er. 40a, 63a). The statement, 
“Ravina and R. Ashi conclude the [authoritative] teaching 
[of the Talmud]” (BM 86a), may refer to him (Ravina’s name 
occurs before that of Ashi in many manuscripts and early 
sources; see bibl., Sinai Sefer Yovel, 60, n. 6). He was renowned 
for his devotion to study and it was said of him that “he made 
nights as days in study of the Torah” (mK 25b; see Dik. Sof, 
ibid.). He had a son and daughter (BM 104b; Nid. 66a), and 
lived to an advanced age (“Seder Tanna’im ve-Amoraim” in 
Mahzor Vitry, p. 483). Lavish eulogies were delivered at his 
death (MK 25a). 

Ravina 11 (d. 499), Ravina b. Huna, apparently a nephew 
of Ravina 1 (Ket. 100b). His father, who was a scholar since 
he transmitted sayings of R. Papi (Ned. 90a) and of R. Joseph 
(Ned. 60b), died while Ravina was still young and his mother 
reported some of his father’s customs in a number of halakhot 
that were in dispute (Ber. 39b; Men. 68b). Maremar was his 
main teacher and Ravina frequently discussed halakhic prob- 
lems with him (Shab. 815; et al.). Ravina served as dayyan in 
Mata Mehasya and helped Ashi’s daughter collect the portion 
of her father’s property that was her due from the property of 
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her brother Mar (Ket. 69a). On the death of Rabbah Tosfa’ah 
in 474, Ravina succeeded him as head of the academy of Sura 
(Iggeret R. Sherira Gaon, ed. by B.W. Lewin (1921), 95; and see 
Abraham ibn Daud, Sefer ha-Kabbalah - Book of Tradition, 
ed. by G.D. Cohen, 1942). During that period the Babylonian 
government issued harsh decrees against the Jewish commu- 
nity; synagogues were closed and Jewish children compelled 
to apostasize (Iggeret R. Sherira Gaon, p. 97). According to 
Sherira Gaon it is this Ravina who together with Ashi “con- 
cluded the teaching” (see above). The death of Ravina marks 
the end of the era of amoraim in Babylonia and the beginning 
of the age of the savoraim. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Halevy, Dorot, 2 (1923), 536-51; 3 (1923), 
74-85; Hyman, Toledot s.v.; B.M. Lewin, Rabbanan Savora’im ve- 
Talmudam (1937), 2-6; S. Albeck, in: Sinai Sefer Yovel (1958), 57 ff; 
H. Albeck, ibid., 73 ff. 

[Moshe Beer / Yitzhak Dov Gilat] 


RAVINA (Rabinowitz), MENASHE (1899-1968), composer 
and writer. Menashe Ravina was born in Pereyaslavl, Ukraine, 
went to Palestine in 1924, and became active as a music educa- 
tor, choral organizer, music critic (for Davar, from 1925 until 
his death), and composer. He pioneered in music populariza- 
tion as well as in the arranging of music and singing courses 
for workers. Ravina’s writings include Yoel Engel ve-ha-Musi- 
kah ha-Yehudit (1947); and an exercise book for solfége, Or- 
ganum and the Samaritans (1963). His songs include Ha-She- 
kediyyah Porahat (text by Israel Dushman), Alei Givah (A. 
Broides), and many others. 


RAVITCH, MELECH (pseudonym of Zekharye Khone 
Bergner; 1893-1976), Yiddish poet and essayist. Born in Rad- 
ymno, East Galicia, Ravitch left home at 14 and lived in various 
cities, including, for long periods, Vienna (1912-21) and War- 
saw (1921-34), later emigrating to Australia (1936-38), Argen- 
tina, the U.S., and Mexico (1939-40), before settling in Mon- 
treal in 1941 for the rest of his life (excepting 1954-56 in Israel). 
His earliest lyrics appeared in Der Yudisher Arbeter (1910); his 
first volume of verse was Oyf der Shvel (1912). He worked in a 
bank before serving in the Austrian army during World War 1. 
His Spinoza (1918) is a tribute to the philosopher whom he 
ranked with Moses and Jesus. From the early 1920s he was an 
active contributor of poems and essays to major Yiddish peri- 
odicals in Eastern Europe and beyond. He co-founded Literar- 
ishe Bleter (1924) and the Yiddish Pen Club. In Vienna he felt 
the impact of expressionistic poets such as F. *Werfel and E. 
*Lasker-Schiiler and began to experiment with expressionistic 
technique. In his Nakete Lider (“Naked Songs,” 1921), he gave 
up rhyme, regular meter, and stanzas. Impressed by the Yid- 
dish revival in postwar Poland, he settled in Warsaw in 1921. 
There he joined Uri Zevi *Greenberg and Peretz *Markish, a 
triumvirate branded the *Khalyastre (“Gang”), in the struggle 
against realism in art. Ravitch reached the climax of his ex- 
pressionistic striving in the poems “Dos Gezang tsum Men- 
tshlekhn Kerper” (“Song to the Human Body”), “Gezang tsu 
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der Zun” (“Song to the Sun”), “Dos Gezang fun Has un Libe 
tsum Yidishn Folk” (“Song of Hate and Love for the Jewish 
People”), and “Efntlekher Mishpet Ibern Toyt” (“Public Judg- 
ment of Death”), all four of which, having initially appeared 
in periodicals, were published in book form in Di Fir Zaytn 
fun Mayn Velt (“The Four Sides of My World,’ 1929). Ravitch’s 
retreat from expressionism was reflected in the song and bal- 
lads of Kontinentn un Okeanen (“Continents and Oceans, 
1937), a volume which embodied his moods and experiences of 
the restless decade that preceded his two years in Melbourne 
(1936-37). Instead of trying to shock and mystify his readers, 
he aimed at maximum clarity, proclaiming himself a citizen 
of the world, a poet beyond nationalism. In 1946 he and his 
brother H. *Bergner published the memoirs of their family as 
recorded by their mother Hinde Bergner (1870-1942) on the 
eve of World War 11. In Montreal he served as a catalyst of Yid- 
dish literary, educational, and cultural activities. During his 
active association there with the Yidishe-folksbyblotek (Jewish 
Public Library), he revived the Yidishe-folksuniversitet (Jewish 
People’s Popular University) to offer adult education program- 
ming in Jewish and non-Jewish topics from 1941 to 1954. Soon 
after he settled in Montreal, Ravitch embarked on a project to 
immortalize the Jewish cultural figures he had known in Po- 
land, Israel, and America, and other countries and produced 
five encyclopedic volumes, Mayn Leksikon (1945-82). He also 
wrote three autobiographical volumes (Dos Mayse-bukh fun 
Mayn Lebn (1962-75), which appeared in Hebrew as Sefer ha- 
Maasiyot shel Hayai (1976). 

Ravitch was one of the world’s leading Yiddish literary 
figures after the Holocaust. His poetry and essays appeared 
in the international Yiddish press and in anthologies, as 
well as in translation. Ravitch published numerous collec- 
tions of poetry, including 67 Lirishe, Satirishe, Natsyonale, Sot- 
syale un Filozofishe Lider fun di Letste Finf-zeks Yor (1946), Di 
Kroynung fun a Yungn Yidishn Dikhter in Amerike: Poeme 
(1953), Di Lider fun Mayne Lider (1954), and Iker Shokhakhti: 
Lider un Poemes fun di Yorn 1954-1969 (1969), as well as 
in Hebrew translation (Hamishim Shirim, 1969). His es- 
says appeared in Eynems Yidishe Makhshoves in Tsvantsikstn 
Yorhundert (1949), and posthumously in Eseyen (1992). Ravitch 
edited and co-edited numerous collective projects, including 
the weekly literary supplement of the Keneder Odler (1943-49), 
Almanakh Yidish (1961), and Dos Amolike Yidishe Varshe 
biz der Shvel fun Dritn Khurbn (1966). During his long 
career, he was awarded numerous literary prizes including 
the prestigious L. Lamed, Yud Yud Segal, and Itzik Manger 
Prizes. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C.L. Fuks (Fox) (ed.), Hundert Yor 
Yidishe un Hebreyishe Literatur in Kanade (Montreal, 1982), 264-71; 
S. Niger et. al. (eds.), Leksikon fun der Nayer Yidisher Literatur, vol. 
8, 314-18; E.H Jeshurin and W. Ostreger, Melekh Ravitsh Bibliografye 
(Montreal, 1954); LNYL 8 (1981), 314-18; I. Bruce, in: Traduction, Ter- 
minologie, Redaction, 7/2 (1994), 35-62; A. Eidherr, in: Informationen 
zur Deutschdidaktik, 2 (2001), 66-75. 


[Sol Liptzin / Jerold C. Frakes and Rebecca Margolis (2"¢ ed.)] 
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RAVITZ, SHELOMO (c. 1886-1980), hazzan and composer. 
Born in Novogrudok, Russia, Ravitz studied music from the 
age of 15 and received his diploma in Vienna. He officiated in 
various European communities, including Riga, and in Jo- 
hannesburg before moving to Erez Israel in 1932. He became 
hazzan of the Ohel Shem Synagogue in Tel Aviv and his repu- 
tation spread through his singing together with his own choir, 
at the weekly oneg shabbat organized there by H.N. *Bialik. 
He subsequently became hazzan of the Tel Aviv Great Syna- 
gogue, where his expressive, yet unexaggerated, style of sing- 
ing brought him admiration and popularity. As director of the 
Selah Seminary for hazzanim, Ravitz was the teacher of many 
present-day hazzanim. 

His compositions and arrangements of traditional melo- 
dies were published in Yalkut Zemirot (1954) and Kol Yisrael, 
2 vols. (1964), edited by M.S. Geshuri. Ravitz also edited the 
music section in each volume of Y.L. Baruch and Y.T. Levin- 
sky (eds.), Sefer ha-Moadim, 8 vols. (1946-67), which serves as 
a popular source of Jewish musical tradition in Israeli homes 
and schools. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.S. Geshuri (ed.), Kol Yisrael, 1 (1954), 
xxii-xxv; idem, in: Dukhan, 3 (1962), 31-38; Yediot ha-Makhon ha- 
Yisreeli le-Musikah Datit, 5 (1963), 23-25; S. Samet, in: Haaretz (April 
10, 1970), 18. 

[David MLL. Olivestone] 


RAVITZKY, AVIEZER (1945- ), Israeli philosopher and 
professor. Born in Jerusalem, Ravitzky was raised in a reli- 
gious-Zionist family and in his youth led the Bnei Akiva youth 
movement in Tel Aviv. As a graduate student in Jewish phi- 
losophy at the Hebrew University he headed the university’s 
student union. His Ph.D. dissertation dealt with the early com- 
mentators on Maimonides’ Guide of the Perplexed, a subject of 
his continued scholarly interest. In 1980 he joined the faculty 
of the department of Jewish Thought at the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem, eventually becoming department chairman and 
head of the Institute of Jewish Studies. Ravitzky was an active 
member of the Israel Council for Higher Education, and from 
1995 served as a senior fellow at the Israel Democracy Institute, 
where he headed research projects dealing with religion and 
state, the subject of some of his own publications. Ravitzky 
also served on the National Committee for Bio-Ethics. In 2001 
he was awarded the Israel Prize for Jewish Thought. 

His research has led to new ways of understanding Jew- 
ish philosophy in the Middle Ages and 20'-century Jewish 
thought. Ravitzky’s medieval studies cast new light on *Mai- 
monides and Hasdai *Crescas, and showed how a continuous 
Maimonidean-Ibn *Tibbon school of thought shaped Jewish 
philosophy in subsequent generations, thereby influencing 
research into the esoteric doctrines found in the manuscripts 
of Maimonides’ early followers and commentators. Ravitzky’s 
work also provided a new conceptual framework for under- 
standing Jewish political philosophy, clarifying the ideologi- 
cal tensions relating to messianism and the Land of Israel. His 
research investigating the roots of contemporary Orthodox 
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theological responses to nationalist movements, presented 
these diverse perspectives in an overall conceptual model, and 
thereby led to new ways of understanding religious thought 
and its relation to modernity, Zionism, and the State of Israel. 
Many of Ravitzky’s publications focus on the connection be- 
tween classical Jewish thought and existential issues, including 
war and peace, exile and redemption, religion and state. 

Ravitzky rejected the increasingly right-wing orienta- 
tion of the national-religious movement and its emphasis on 
settlement activity, in favor of an ideology balancing these 
values with the sanctity of life and the search for peace. From 
the early 1970s he was a founder and leader of the religious 
peace movements in Israel. 

Among Ravitzky’s books are Messianism, Zionism and 
Jewish Religious Radicalism (1996); History and Faith: Stud- 
ies in Jewish Philosophy (1996); The Land of Israel in Jewish 
Thought (Heb., 3 vols., 1990, 1998, 2005), Religion and State 
in Jewish Thought (Heb., 2 vols., 1998, 2005; Eng., 2000); and 
Argument on Faith and Philosophy with Yeshayahu Leibowitz 


(Heb., 2006). 
[Raphael Jospe (24 ed.)] 


RAWET, SAMUEL (1929-1984), Brazilian author. Rawet was 
born in Klimontow, Poland; in 1936 his family immigrated to 
Brazil, where his parents settled in the suburbs of Rio de Ja- 
neiro. Rawet earned a degree in engineering, and he made 
significant contributions to the design and building of Brasi- 
lia. He early on decided to establish a career as an author and 
in 1956 published his first volume of short stories, Contos do 
imigrante, which contains stories he had previously published 
between 1949 and 1953 in a variety of magazines and literary 
supplements. Subsequent works of fiction include: Didlogo 
(1963), Abama (1964), Os sete sonhos (1967), O terreno de uma 
polegada quadrada (1970), Viagens de Ahasverus (1970), and 
Que os mortos enterrem os seus mortos (1981). An anthology of 
his stories has also been published in English under the title 
The Prophet and Other Stories (1998). In addition to his fic- 
tion, Rawet also wrote two plays (never published) and a num- 
ber of nonfiction works such as Alienagdo e realidade (1970), 
Homossexualismo, sexualidade e valor (1970), and Angustia e 
conhecimento (1978). 

Rawet’s works began to receive critical attention in the 
1990s. Most critics point to his adherence to a nostalgic por- 
trayal of Yiddishkeit in his early fiction to a rather violent re- 
jection of Jewishness is his later works. To be sure, his work re- 
flects the author's changing attitudes over the course of his life. 
He was at times controversial. His characters are in a constant 
struggle to define and find their place in the world. Displace- 
ment, exile, tragedy, solitude, suffering, incomprehension, an- 
guish, insecurity, and memory persist in his literature as inher- 
ent to the human condition. The trope of the wandering Jew, 
most overt in Viagens de Ahasverus, is a persistent leitmotif in 
his works. Problematic and inconsistent, his works represent 
a major contribution to Brazilian literature. 


[Darrell B. Lockhart (2™4 ed.)] 
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RAWICZ (Ger. Rawitsch), town in Poznan province, W. Po- 
land. The first settlement of Jews in Rawicz took place soon 
after the founding of the town in 1639. In 1648 complaints 
were lodged against Jewish merchants who were then expelled. 
They returned soon thereafter, only to be expelled again in 
1674. By 1698 an organized community was in existence and 
in 1719 it received a Freibrief (“letter of privileges”) regulating 
the rights and taxes of its members. By then the community 
totaled 12 families. A hevra kaddisha was founded in 1728 and 
the first rabbi, Menahem Mendel Gradenwitz, was appointed 
in 1755. Its bet din was headed by learned talmudic authorities, 
including R. Solomon b. Dov Baer (1786-93), later to be the 
community’s rabbi. In 1774 a bet midrash was founded. Ser- 
vices were held in a private house until a synagogue was built 
in 1783. The community (35 families in 1739) flourished, and 
after a fire in *Leszno (1790) absorbed many refugees, includ- 
ing R. Akiva *Eger, who lived there for one year. The local Jews 
were mainly shopkeepers, tailors, livestock merchants, and 
artisans. In 1797 the community had 198 families, and by 1835 
there were 401 families (a total of 1,574 persons, or about 50% 
of the total population). A new synagogue was built in 1889 
when the community was at its economic peak and served by a 
long line of scholarly rabbis, including its last one, the scholar 
John Cohn (1893-1920). The Jewish population subsequently 
declined to 363 in 1905. The town suffered during World War 1, 
and under Polish rule the community was subjected to dis- 
crimination which induced many to leave for Germany; only 
15 remained in 1933. The cemetery and synagogue were both 
destroyed by the Nazis during World War 11. Markus *Brann, 
the historian, and Arthur *Ruppin, the Zionist leader, were 
both born in Rawicz. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Cohn, Geschichte der juedischen Gemeinde 
Rawitsch (1915); A.B. Posner, The Annals of the Community of Rawitsch 
(Heb. and Eng., 1962). 


RAWIDOWICZ, SIMON (1896-1957), Jewish scholar, phi- 
losopher, Hebraist, and ideologue. Born in Grajewo, then in 
Russia, Rawidowicz received a traditional Jewish education, 
during the course of which he became attracted to the Has- 
kalah and Modern Hebrew literature. After the outbreak of 
World War 1 in 1914, he moved with his family to Bialystok, 
where he became active in the Hebrew cultural life of the city. 
In 1919, he left for Berlin, where he obtained a Ph.D. in philos- 
ophy in 1926 for his dissertation on Ludwig Feuerbach, which 
he expanded into Ludwig Feuerbachs Philosophie: Ursprung 
and Schicksal (“Ludwig Feuerbach’s Philosophy: Sources and 
Influence,’ 1931; 1964”). Concomitantly, he made his mark as a 
scholar of Judaica with the publication of Kitvei Ranak (“The 
Writings of Nahman Krochmal,” 1924; 19617), and volume 
seven of the Jubilee Edition of the writings of Moses Mendels- 
sohn (1930; 19717). Additionally, he established the Hebrew 
Ayanot Publishing Company (1922-25) and the *Brit Ivrit Ol- 
amit (World Hebrew Union, 1931), and edited the Hebrew mis- 
cellany Ha-Tekufah (1928-30) with Saul Tchernikowsky and 
Ben-Zion Katz. In 1933, he left Berlin and after looking unsuc- 
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cessfully for a position in Erez Israel, went to London, where 
he continued his research in Jewish philosophy, primarily on 
Saadiah, Maimonides, Krochmal, and Mendelssohn. 

From his youth, Rawidowicz had been a staunch sup- 
porter of the development of the Jewish community in the 
Land of Israel and of the political aims of the Zionist move- 
ment, but in the early 1930s he also became concerned with 
the future of Hebrew creativity in the Diaspora. This led him 
to criticize the accepted Zionist position that the Land of Israel 
was to serve as the spiritual center for world Jewry and to re- 
ject the concept of the “Negation of the Diaspora.” He believed 
that realistically the Jewish Diaspora would continue to exist 
for the foreseeable future, and that as long as it did, it should 
be accepted as a fact and encouraged to maintain its own cre- 
ativity. Consequently, Rawidowicz formulated his concept of 
“partnership” which posited that rather than being relegated 
to the inferior role of imitating the spiritual center, the Di- 
aspora should be considered an equal partner. Rejecting the 
dominant ideology expressed symbolically by a circle with a 
center and circumference representing the Land of Israel and 
the Diaspora, respectively, instead he adopted the figure of an 
ellipse with two foci, the Land of Israel and the Diaspora, with 
the ellipse itself representing the entirety of the united Jewish 
people. As historical precedent for the coexistence of two such 
creative centers, Rawidowicz invoked the experience of the 
Land of Israel and Babylonia during the talmudic period. 

In 1941, Rawidowicz accepted a newly created position 
in Medieval and Modern Hebrew at Leeds University, even- 
tually becoming head of the department of Hebrew language 
and literature in 1946. During World War 11, he established 
the Ararat Publishing Company as an affirmation of Hebrew 
creativity in the only country in Europe in which it was still 
possible to publish Hebrew books. Ararat’s publications edited 
by Rawidowicz included the Hebrew miscellany Mezudah (7 
vols. in 5; 1943-54) and Sefer Dubnow (1954). He additionally 
edited Sefer Sokolow (1942). 

In 1948, Rawidowicz left Leeds for the College of Jew- 
ish Studies in Chicago, and in 1951 accepted a new position 
in Jewish Philosophy and Hebrew literature at Brandeis Uni- 
versity. There, he served as the first chair of the department 
of Near Eastern and Judaic Studies until his death in 1957. At 
the time, he was in the final stage of proofreading Bavel vi- 
Yrushalayim (“Babylon and Jerusalem,” 1957), the final and 
most elaborate formulation of his ideology which also con- 
tained a chapter from his projected introduction to the phi- 
losophy of Jewish history. 

Rawidowicz’s overall approach was to stress the impor- 
tance of the Hebrew language for continued Jewish creativ- 
ity and to emphasize the ongoing internal process of inter- 
pretation within the realm of Jewish thought rather than the 
influence of external factors. While his philosophical re- 
search remains important for the field of Jewish thought, he is 
increasingly remembered for his ideological approach and 
insights, which despite the acknowledgment of his great 
erudition were widely and sharply criticized during his life- 
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time but in recent years have attracted growing favorable at- 
tention. 

Many of Rawidowicz’ essays and articles have been reis- 
sued in four books: Shriftn (“The Yiddish Writings of Simon 
Rawidowicz”), ed. A. Golumb (Buenos Aires, 1962); Iyyunim 
Be-Mahashevet Yisrael: Hebrew Studies in Jewish Thought by 
Simon Rawidowicz, ed. B. Ravid, 2 vols. (Jerusalem, 1969-71), 
with biography and bibliography; and with translations from 
Hebrew and Yiddish, Studies in Jewish Thought, ed. N.N. 
Glatzer (Philadelphia, 1974), 3-42, and Israel: The Ever-Dying 
People and Other Essays by Simon Rawidowicz, ed. B. Ravid 
(Rutherford, Nj, 1986), with biography, reissued in expanded 
version in paperback under title of State of Israel, Diaspora 
and Jewish Continuity (Hanover, NH, 1998). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: ‘Simon Rawidowicz,; in: American National 
Biography, 18 (1999), 194-96; A. Greenbaum, History of the Ararat 
Publishing Society (1998); D.N. Myers, “A Third Guide for the Per- 
plexed: Simon Rawidowicz ‘On Interpretation,” in: W. Cutter and 
D.C. Jacobson (eds.), History and Literature: New Readings of Jew- 
ish Texts in Honor of Arnold J. Band (2002), 75-87; B. Ravid, “Simon 
Rawidowicz and the ‘Brit Ivrit Olamit’: A Study in the Relationship 
Between Hebrew Culture in the Diaspora and Zionist Ideology” 
(Heb.), in: Studies and Essays in Hebrew Language and Literature: 
Berlin Congress: Proceedings of the 16" Hebrew Scientific European 
Congress (2004), 119-54. 

[Benjamin Ravid (2"4 ed.)] 


RAWNITZKI, YEHOSHUA HANA (1859-1944), Hebrew 
journalist and publisher. Born in Odessa, Rawnitzki began 
his journalistic career - in which he continued for most of 
his life - in 1879, by contributing first to Ha-Kol, and then 
to other periodicals. His articles, first in Hebrew and later in 
Yiddish, were largely the result of his activities in the *Hibbat 
Zion movement. He was the editor and publisher of the liter- 
ary collection Pardes (3 vols., 1892-96), a forum for the out- 
standing Hebrew writers of the time and a forerunner of *Ha- 
Shilo’ah. With his publication of H.N. *Bialik’s first poem, “E/ 
ha-Zippor, in Pardes, Rawnitzki became Bialik’s first patron, 
thus initiating a lifelong association with the poet. Some of 
his own works appeared in Pardes and subsequently in Ha- 
Shiloah, as well as other periodicals. Special recognition was 
aroused by a series of feuilletons, “Kevurat Soferim” (“The 
Burial of Writers”), which were written with Shalom Aleichem 
under the pseudonyms of Eldad (Shalom Aleichem) and Me- 
dad (Rawnitzki). As a result of his teaching experience and in- 
terest in pedagogical problems, he established the Moriah pub- 
lishing house in Odessa in 1901, together with S. *Ben-Zion 
and Bialik, having influenced the latter to move to Odessa. 
The publishing house, the first of his joint endeavors with Bi- 
alik, began with the publication of textbooks (e.g., Sippurei ha- 
Mikra, 1903-05), followed by the influential aggadic anthol- 
ogy Sefer ha-Aggadah (1908-11), and many other books. This 
partnership between the two continued until the poet's death. 
Bialik frequently complained that Rawnitzki’s role was not suf- 
ficiently appreciated. Settling in Erez Israel in 1921, Rawnitzki, 
together with Bialik and S. *Levin, founded the Devir pub- 
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lishing house, where he published the works on which he and 
Bialik had cooperated (e.g., the commentary on the poems of 
Moses *Ibn Ezra and Solomon ibn *Gabirol). 

Later, he published Dor ve-Soferav (2 vols., 1926-37), 
a collection of his articles and memoirs on Bialik, Mendele 
Mokher Seforim, and other writers of his time, and Mikhta- 
vim le-Vat Yisrael (2"4 ed., 1923), on educational problems. A 
collection of his articles, Be-Shaarei Sefer (1961), was published 
by S. Kremer, together with a comprehensive introduction by 
the editor. Rawnitzki also published Yiddish books and edited 
various Yiddish periodicals. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 828-9. 

[Getzel Kressel] 


RAY, MAN (1890-1976), U.S. photographer and painter. Born 
in Philadelphia and moving to Paris in 1921, Ray is known as a 
founder of the dadaist-surrealist movement in painting, and in 
photography circles he is famous for his abstract prints made 
in the darkroom without a camera, to which he gave the name 
of “Rayograph.” Ray added beams and moving pencils of light 
to the original technique of spreading objects on photographic 
sensitized papers which were exposed and then developed. He 
also contributed other facets to creative photography, making 
effective use of solarization by giving a momentary second ex- 
posure to his negative before developing it. The prints he pro- 
duced from film treated this way showed strong secondary 
black lines along the major contours of the subject. Ray’s port- 
folio of portraits records the celebrities of the 1920s. Ray fled 
from France in 1940 on the Nazi invasion and went to Holly- 
wood, where he remained for the duration of World War u, af- 
ter which he returned to Paris. His autobiography, Self Portrait 
(1963), explains a great deal of his artistry and his personality. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Current Biography Yearbook 1965 (1965), 
336-8; J.I.H. Baur (ed.), New Art in America (1957), 88-91. 


[Peter Pollack] 


RAYKIN, ARKADI ISAAKOVICH (1911-1987), Soviet Rus- 
sian vaudeville actor and director. After theatrical training in 
Leningrad, Raykin became widely known in the U.S.S.R. for 
his mime and impersonations. In 1939 he established the Vari- 
ety and Miniature Theater in Leningrad, becoming its director. 
One of his most popular impersonations was that of Charlie 
Chaplin. He also appeared as Don Quixote and caricatured 
many types in his act Intourist Hotel. In later years his satire of 
bureaucrats and pseudointellectuals became more caustic. In 
1962 Raykin appeared at the International Festival of Panto- 
mime in West Berlin, and in 1964 in England. His wife, Ruth 
Joffe-Raykin, was a writer and an actor, as were his daughter 
Yekaterina and his son Konstantin. 


°RAYMOND DE PENAFORTE (d. 1275), Dominican monk, 
one of the initiators of anti-Jewish activities in Catalonia dur- 
ing the reign of James I (1213-76). Raymond was born in Pe- 
fiaforte, Catalonia, and studied law at the University of Bo- 
logna, completing his studies in 1216. In 1222 he founded the 
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Dominican monastery of Barcelona. He was a favorite of 
Pope *Gregory 1x and, among other duties, he served as 
the Pope’s confessor beginning in 1230. When the heresy of 
the *Albigenses spread to northern Catalonia from Provence, 
Raymond influenced the king of Aragon to establish the Pa- 
pal *Inquisition in the district of *Tarragona. As initiator 
of missionary activities in his order, he made great efforts 
to convert Jews to Christianity, founding Hebrew and Ara- 
bic schools for this purpose. He was the moving spirit of the 
anti-Jewish legislation of James 1 in 1228. He was also among 
the initiators and most prominent participants of the *Bar- 
celona disputation of 1263. The accusation before the royal 
tribunal of Barcelona against *Nahmanides, in 1265, that he 
had “blasphemed Christianity,’ was also instigated by Ray- 
mond and the Christian anti-Jewish literature written after 
the disputation of Barcelona was a product of his school. He 
was canonized in 1601. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, 1 (1961), 152, 156f., 161; F. Valls- 
Taberner, San Ramon de Penyafort (1953), incl. bibl., 372-80. 


RAYNAL, DAVID (1841-1903), French politician. Born in 
Paris, Raynal founded the firm of Astruc and Raynal in Bor- 
deaux in 1862 and there made the acquaintance of the French 
leader, Léon Gambetta. He was elected deputy for Bordeaux 
in 1879 and two years later became minister of works in the 
government of Gambetta. From 1883 to 1885 Raynal was again 
minister of public works, from 1893 to 1894 he was minister 
of the interior. While in office he was accused of underhand 
dealings in his handling of the railways, but his successful libel 
action against the journal La Cocarde in 1893 cleared him of all 
suspicion. He was made a senator in 1897 and was president 
of a commission to reform the merchant navy. 


[Shulamith Catane] 


RAYNE, SIR MAX, BARON (1918-2003), British business- 
man and financier. The son of a tailor in London's East End, 
Rayne was educated at University College London and served 
in the Royal Air Force during World War 11. Rayne was was 
one of the most successful of post-World War 11 property 
developers and was chairman from 1961 of the property com- 
pany London Merchant Securities. He was also chairman 
or director of other property and industrial companies. Rayne 
was active in support for the arts as a governor of the Royal 
Ballet School, chairman of its London Trust (1967-75) and 
of the National Theatre Board from 1971 to 1988. His sup- 
port for medical work included the post of special trustee of 
St. Thomas’s Hospital. He was an honorary vice president 
of the (London) Jewish Welfare Board and served on other 
bodies concerned with social service, including the King Ed- 
ward vii Hospital Fund for London and St. Thomas’s Medi- 
cal School. Rayne was knighted in 1969 and created a life 
peer in 1976. In 1962 he established the Rayne Foundation, 
a charity devoted to helping the disadvantaged, the arts, and 


education. 
[Vivian David Lipman] 
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RAYNER, ISIDOR (1850-1912), U.S. lawyer and politician. 
Rayner was born in Baltimore, where his Bavarian immigrant 
father William Solomon Rayner had been one of the found- 
ers of the Har Sinai Congregation. He studied law at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia and was admitted to the Baltimore bar in 
1870. After several years of legal practice he entered Demo- 
cratic Party politics and was elected to the Maryland state leg- 
islature in 1878 and to the state senate in 1885. In 1886 he was 
elected to the first of three terms in the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives, and after serving a term as Maryland attorney 
general (1899-1903), he was elected to the U.S. Senate in 1904 
and again in 1910. Politically, Rayner was a moderate liberal. 
While still in the state legislature, he was a vigorous opponent 
of black disenfranchisement laws and Jim Crow, and his 1904 
senatorial campaign was undertaken in defiance of the corrupt 
Democratic machine. In the Senate Rayner was particularly 
active on the Foreign Relations Committee, which he used as 
a forum to eloquently criticize President Theodore Roosevelt's 
imperialist policies toward Latin America. He also helped lead 
successful Senate efforts to abrogate the treaty with Russia in 
1911 in protest against czarist antisemitism and discrimination 
against U.S. Jewish travelers. A nominal member of his father’s 
congregation, Rayner married a Christian and was buried in 


a Unitarian ceremony. 
[Hillel Halkin] 


RAYNOR, BRUCE (1950-_), U.S. labor leader. Raynor was 
born and raised on Long Island, New York, the son of a truck 
driver and a department store worker. He joined the labor 
movement shortly after graduating from Cornell University 
in Ithaca, N.y., in 1973, rose to become president of UNITE, 
the apparel and textile workers union, then became the first 
president of the organization formed in 2004 by the merger of 
UNITE and HERE, the hotel and restaurant employees union. 
Raynor entered Cornell on a scholarship, majoring in bio- 
chemistry, but found himself stirred by the Vietnam antiwar 
and civil rights movements. He gave up his chemistry scholar- 
ship and enrolled in Cornell’s School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations. After graduation, Raynor joined the education de- 
partment of the Textile Workers Union, which in a few years 
would merge with the Amalgamated Clothing Workers Union 
and became the acTwv. His first assignment was to help lead 
a six-month strike at Oneida Knitting Mills. It resulted in the 
union’ first contract with that company. Raynor became an 
associate organizing director and soon found himself taking 
part in a bigger fight, one that had begun in 1963. This was 
an effort to organize J.P. Stevens, the giant textile company, a 
struggle dramatized in the 1979 movie Norma Rae. Raynor 
was said to have been the inspiration for the union organizer 
portrayed by actor Ron Leibman. In 1980, the actwu finally 
won a contract at Stevens. A year later, Raynor was named 
Southern Regional Director of the union and in 1993 was ap- 
pointed executive vice president. He held the same post when 
the acrwu and the International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union merged in 1995 to create UNITE. Three years later, he 
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ASHER, ISAIAH BEN MOSES HA-LEVI (1849-1912), 
traveler and Hebrew writer. Born in Galicia, Asher traveled 
throughout Europe in his youth and in 1873 set off on a jour- 
ney to the Orient where he spent the rest of his life. Work- 
ing as a shopkeeper and cobbler, he lived in Burma and Cal- 
cutta (1885-1900), then in 1902 moved to Darjeeling. He was 
a prolific writer of Hebrew poetry and prose, especially essays 
on psychology, history, and religion, including commentar- 
ies on the Psalms, Esther, and Song of Songs. All his works 
remain in manuscript form (Sassoon collection) except part 
of his autobiography (covering the years 1866-68) which was 
published in 1938. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.S. Sassoon, Ohel Dawid, 2 vols. (1932), in- 
dex; idem, in: Jc (July 25, 1930), supplement; A. Yaari (ed.), Harpat- 
kaotav shel Asher ha-Levi (1938), 5-14. 


[Walter Joseph Fischel] 


ASHER, JOSEPH (1921-1990), U.S. Reform rabbi. Asher, 
born Joseph Ansbacher in Wiesbaden, Germany, was the 
scion of a line of Orthodox rabbis going back six generations. 
His father, Rabbi Jonah Ansbacher, learned in science and 
classics as well as Jewish law, broke with his traditional fore- 
bears by embracing the Neo-Orthodoxy of Samson Raphael 
*Hirsch. At age 17, shortly before Kristallnacht, Joseph fled to 
London, where he enrolled in the Orthodox Tree of Life Ye- 
shiva. But he also gravitated toward Reform Judaism, influ- 
enced by Lily *Montagu who had founded the World Union 
of Progressive Judaism. 

In 1940, Asher was interned by the British as a “friendly 
enemy alien,” and endured abusive conditions aboard the 
HMT Dunera, which transported him and 2,000 other Ger- 
man-Jewish refugees to Australia. There he ultimately served 
as assistant rabbi in the Melbourne synagogue of Hermann 
Sanger, a German refugee who had established Liberal Juda- 
ism in Australia. 

Asher, who had been ordained by the Tree of Life (hav- 
ing finished the course of study by correspondence), came 
to America in the late 1940s and attended Hebrew Union 
College in Cincinnati in order to familiarize himself further 
with the Reform movement. After pulpits in Florida and Ala- 
bama, he became the spiritual leader of Temple Emanuel of 
Greensboro, North Carolina, in 1958. He was active in the 
civil rights struggle, staunchly supporting the nation’s first 
sit-ins held at that city’s Woolworth’s lunch counter. He be- 
came known outside the South with a highly controversial 
article in Look magazine in April 1965, urging reconciliation 
between Jews and Germans, which remained a lifelong pre- 
occupation. 

The quest for social justice at home and abroad char- 
acterized Asher’s rabbinate at Congregation Emanu-El in 
San Francisco (1968-85), a synagogue with Gold Rush roots 
and the largest in Northern California. He opposed the Viet- 
nam War, favored busing to achieve integration of the public 
schools, and highlighted such issues as world hunger, arms 
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control, and the murder of thousands of Jehovah's witnesses 
in Africa. Appointed to the U.S. Holocaust Memorial Council 
by President Carter in 1980, and a close friend of its chairman, 
Elie *Wiesel, Asher emphasized the figure of 11 million people 
rather than six million Jews killed by Hitler. 

The outspoken Asher was frequently embroiled in lo- 
cal controversies. He joined the national board of Breira, one 
of the few leading American pulpit rabbis to do so. The or- 
ganization was sharply critical of Israel's policies toward the 
Palestinians. He also drew attention to many of the Jewish 
state’s domestic problems, most notably the undue influence 
of its religious establishment. Yet Asher was decidedly con- 
servative on American social and cultural issues and was of- 
fended by the irreverent youth culture and strident gay rights 
movement that took root in San Francisco in the late 1960s 
and 1970s. He also opposed and even ridiculed many of the 
alternative forms of American Judaism. Within Congrega- 
tion Emanu-El, he and his cantor/educator, Joseph Portnoy, 
sought to preserve many aspects of the Classical Reform ser- 
vice and resisted attempts to bring the liturgy into the main- 
stream of Judaism even in the face of declining membership. 
Still, Asher was deeply respected by his flock and the larger 
community for the depth of his Jewish and secular learning, 
his masterfully crafted sermons, and his uncommon devo- 
tion to pastoral duties. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Rosenbaum, Visions of Reform: Congrega- 
tion Emanu-El and the Jews of San Francisco, 1849-1999 (2000); M. 
Rischin and R. Asher (eds.), The Jewish Legacy and the German Con- 
science: Essays in Memory of Rabbi Joseph Asher (1991). 


[Fred Rosenbaum (2™ ed.)] 


ASHER, JOSEPH MICHAEL (1872-1909), rabbi and edu- 
cator. Asher was born in Manchester, England, and studied at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he met Solomon *Schech- 
ter, who greatly stimulated his interest in the rabbinate and 
Jewish scholarship. He continued his studies in Europe and 
was ordained by David Tevel Katzenellenbogen of Suwalki, 
Russia. Asher returned to Manchester, where he organized 
talmud torah schools and for four years acted as dayyan for 
the Jewish cases at the Manchester courts. 

In 1900 the Bnai Jeshurun congregation in New York 
City invited him to become its rabbi. From 1902, when the 
Jewish Theological Seminary was reorganized, until his death, 
he taught homiletics in that institution and headed its depart- 
ment of philosophy and ethics. From 1906 until his death he 
served as rabbi at the synagogue Orach Chaim. Asher earned 
a reputation as an eloquent orator because of his sermons and 
popular expositions on Jewish thinkers, which he delivered in 
Philadelphia and Baltimore as well as New York. He composed 
an evening service for the house of mourning. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: American Hebrew (Nov. 12, Dec. 24, 1909); 
DAB, 1 (1928), 388-9; I. Goldstein, A Century of Judaism in New York: 
Bai Jeshurun 1825-1925... (1930), 222-5. 


[Alvin Kass] 
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was named secretary-treasurer of UNITE and in 2001 he be- 
came president, succeeding Jay *Mazur. Although many Jewish 
garment workers had been replaced by other ethnic groups by 
then, Raynor said, “This is still a Jewish union — in terms of its 
beliefs and ideals. It views itself as much more than wages and 
benefits. It’s deeply rooted in the traditions of social justice and 
concern for the least of us. When I say ‘Jewish union; that’s 
what I mean.” Raynor had already led an organizing drive that 
expanded uNITE’s membership to include industrial laundry 
workers. From 5,000 such members in 1998, the number grew 
to more than 40,000 in 2000. As UNITE’s president, Raynor 
continued to focus on building its membership. At the same 
time, he helped reform abusive labor practices by overseas 
contractors of major U.S. brands. Raynor, who was also a vice 
president of the aFL-c10, then played a key role in the merger 
with HERE. At the time of the merger, the combined organiza- 
tion had 440,000 members and an annual operating budget 
in excess of $60 million. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Women’ Wear Daily (Feb. 17, 1998); The For- 


ward (July 20, 2001). 
[Mort Sheinman (24 ed.)] 


RAYSS, TSCHARNA (1890-1965), Israel botanist. Born in 
Vinnitsa, Russia, Rayss was in charge of research at the depart- 
ment of botany at the universities of Odessa and Bucharest, 
1918-29, and deputy director of the phytopathology depart- 
ment of the Institute for Agricultural Research, Romania. An 
enthusiastic Zionist she joined the newly formed botany de- 
partment of the Hebrew University in Jerusalem in 1934 and 
was appointed professor in 1951. 

Her research on the lower plants dealt with the taxonomy 
and ecology of algae of the Mediterranean and the Red Sea; 
mycoflora of Israel; taxonomy and biology of fungi in Roma- 
nia, France, and Israel, with special emphasis on their patho- 
genicity to crops and wild plants. She built up the herbarium 
and library of cryptogamic plants in the Hebrew University. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Viennot Bourgin, in: Bulletin de la Société 
Mycologique de France, 81 no. 2 (1965), 113-5. 


[Shira Borut] 


RAZA RABBA, SEFER (Aram. X21 N17 790; “The Book of 
the Great Secret”), a work of *Merkabah mysticism which is 
no longer extant as a separate entity. That it existed, however, 
cannot be doubted. Several Near Eastern, Palestinian, and 
Babylonian authors of the ninth, tenth, and 11‘ centuries who 
attest to its existence were discovered by Jacob Mann (Mann, 
Texts, 2 (1935), 74-83). In the polemical works of the leading 
Karaite sage of Jerusalem, *Daniel b. Moses al-Qumisi (late 
ninth century), the work is described as having magical con- 
tent. Another Karaite author writes about the magical acts de- 
scribed in the book: “for love and hate, miraculous shortcuts, 
and questions in dreams.” Raza Rabba is also mentioned in a 
responsum of *Hai Gaon (B.M. Lewin (ed.), Ozar ha-Geonim, 
on Hagigah (1931), 21). In Sefer Raza Rabba magical content is 
intertwined with an exposition on the Merkabah, including 
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speculations on the names of angels and demons known from 
magical literature on oaths, formulations of amulets by Baby- 
lonian Arabs from the fifth to eighth centuries, and gematriot 
which afterward passed on to the *Hasidei Ashkenaz. 

Raza Rabba differs in character from Midrashim written 
in France and in Narbonne and apparently derived from an 
Eastern or Babylonian source which reached Germany and 
groups of Hasidim. However, it is not clear whether either 
*Judah he-Hasid or *Eleazar of Worms knew the work. 

Portions of Raza Rabba were found in a manuscript 
of a commentary on Sefer *Shi’ur Komah written in the late 
136 century by Moses (Azriel) b. Eleazar ha-Darshan (“the 
preacher”), son of Moses ha-Darshan (the husband of Judah 
b. Samuel he-Hasid’s granddaughter in Wuerzburg), and have 
been published by G. *Scholem. Moses cites a work which he 
calls Ha-Sod ha-Gadol (“The Great Secret”) and quotes other 
works which leave no doubt that he saw several versions of 
Raza Rabba or parts of it; he cites Sefer ha-*Bahir as a sepa- 
rate source. 

In contrast to extant visionary Merkabah texts, Raza 
Rabba was a Merkabah Midrash and some elements in it are 
clearly and unquestionably linked to Sefer ha-Bahir, although 
they appear in different versions. While Raza Rabba contains 
no definitely Gnostic homilies, the Sefer ha-Bahir develops 
the same motifs in a new direction, a kabbalistic-Gnostic one. 
Sefer ha-Bahir contains the oldest enumeration of the ten Se- 
firot interpreted kabbalistically; an older, though incomplete, 
list is found in Raza Rabba, which was one of the literary 
sources for the editing of the Bahir. The homiletic symbolism 
of the Sefirot developed in the Bahir does not occur in Raza 
Rabba. Other matters treated in the Bahir, such as *gilgul, are 
not present in the extant portions of Raza Rabba. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Scholem, Reshit ha-Kabbalah (1948), 
195-238; idem, Ursprung und Anfaenge der Kabbala (1962), 94-109. 

[Esther (Zweig) Liebes] 


RAZIEL, an important angel who, according to his name, 
is connected with “the mysteries of God.” In midrashic and 
magical literature he is mentioned only in sources going back 
to the esoteric teachings of the talmudic period, where he ap- 
pears in three sources. When Moses is ascending to heaven in 
order to receive the Torah, he encounters on his way the angel 
Gallizur (“he who reveals the hidden reasons of the Rock’; i.e., 
God), who is also called Raziel because he hears from behind 
the divine curtain all that is going to happen in the world, 
and this he reveals to Elijah, who “spreads the voice” over 
all the world. The angel Raziel also appeared to Adam three 
days after he had been expelled from paradise and had fallen 
into despair. Then Raziel revealed to him a magical textbook 
containing the mysteries of the workings of creation. This 
version of an old esoteric aggadah was incorporated into a 
collection of cosmological and angelological material culled 
mainly from the writings of *Eliezer b. Isaac of Worms and 
some other 13'*-century kabbalists, and published in Amster- 
dam in 1701 under the title, “This is the book of the first Adam 
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which the angel Raziel delivered to him,’ commonly called 
“Sefer Raziel” (see below). It had a wide circulation, being re- 
printed nearly 40 times. The third source is the apocryphal 
Sefer *ha-Razim, known in manuscript form in post-talmu- 
dic times. This purported to be the book of mysteries which 
the angel Raziel taught to Noah in the year he entered the ark 
and which Noah later wrote down on tablets of sapphire. It 
is a handbook of magic, both Jewish and syncretistic, giving 
a detailed account of the angels in the seven heavens and the 
magical practices connected with them and their conjuration. 
Whereas the first part is of a strictly Jewish character, the mag- 
ical practices contain strong pagan elements. In the opinion 
of the editor, Mordecai Margalioth (1966), the text goes back 
to the talmudic period, perhaps even to the earlier part, espe- 
cially because of its close connection with some texts in the 
Greek magical papyri. The age of the book is still a matter of 
controversy. According to the Zohar, Adam received his book 
while he was still in paradise, and the angel Raziel was none 
other than the archangel *Uriel who revealed the deep myster- 
ies of the Torah. The numerical value of the Hebrew name is 
248, corresponding to the number of the positive command- 
ments of the Torah and the name Abraham. The kabbalist 
Abraham b. Samuel *Abulafia used this name as a pseudonym 
in several of his books. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Margalioth, Sefer ha-Razim (a newly re- 
covered book of magic from the talmudic period) (1966”); M. Schwab, 
Vocabulaire de langélologie (1897), 246; R. Margalioth, Malakhei Elyon 
(1945), 280-2; J. Dan, in: Tarbiz, 37 (1967/68), 208-14; F. Secret, in: 


BES EN ae [Gershom Scholem] 


RAZIEL, BOOK OF, collection of mystical, cosmologi- 
cal, and magical Hebrew works and portions of works. First 
printed in Amsterdam in 1701, it was reprinted many times, 
because of the popular belief that the book protected its own- 
er’s home from fire and other dangers. There are some manu- 
scripts of, at least, parts of this work which date back to the 
16" century. However, in its printed form, it was not com- 
piled much earlier than the 17‘ century. Many manuscript 
collections of material of the same sort are extant, and Raziel 
is not unique among them in any way. The material included 
in the collection can be divided into three distinct categories 
or strata: 

(1) Works, or parts of works, which belong to Heikha- 
lot and *Merkabah mysticism, the mystical and cosmologi- 
cal literature of the talmudic and geonic periods. Of these, 
Raziel contains a version of the Sefer ha-Malbush, a magical 
work; baraita of Maaseh Bereshit, a cosmological and astro- 
logical description of the Creation, which has some mystical 
overtones; and a major part of the Sefer ha-Razim (“Book of 
Magical Secrets”), which is a collection of magical formulas 
and angelological material from talmudic times. The introduc- 
tion to Sefer ha-*Razim probably gave the whole collection its 
name. In this introduction, the angel Raziel is claimed to have 
revealed the secrets described to Adam. In this category, there 
is some importance to a long version of the early anthropo- 
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morphic work, the *Shiur Komah, describing the members 
and secret names of the Creator. 

(2) Material which belongs to literature of the 13'h-cen- 
tury *Hasidei Ashkenaz. To this category belong the intro- 
duction and the first half of *Eleazar of Worms work, Sod 
Maaseh Bereshit (“The Secret of the Creation”), which formed 
the first part of his Sodei Rezaya. Some exegetical works on 
the Holy Names of God, and some magical formulas which 
conclude the collection, also belong to the literary heritage of 
the Hasidei Ashkenaz. 

(3) A few portions of kabbalistic literature, descriptions 
of the Sefirot and exegeses of Holy Names, mostly reflecting 
kabbalistic theology of pre-Lurianic periods. A critical analy- 
sis of the work by Elyakim Melsack (Milzahagi) is preserved 
in a manuscript in Jews’ College, London. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Margalioth, Sefer ha-Razim (1966), intro- 
duction; J. Dan, Torat ha-Sod shel Hasidei Ashkenaz (1968), 83, 208. 


[Joseph Dan] 


RAZIEL, DAVID (1910-1941), commander of the *Irgun 
Zevai Le’ummi (1ZL). Born in Smorgon, near Vilna, Raziel 
was taken to Erez Israel at the age of three by his parents. 
From an early age he displayed literary ability, writing essays 
and plays on biblical themes. During the 1929 Arab riots he 
joined the *Haganah, becoming one of the first members of 
the 1zL, which seceded from the Haganah in 1931. He soon 
became known as a gifted instructor and leader and produced 
manuals of military instruction. About a year after the first 
split in 1zL (1937), he became commander of the organiza- 
tion, and during that tense year led it in its reprisal activities 
against the Arabs. On May 19, 1939, he was captured by the 
British authorities, and sent to a prison camp, from which he 
was released at the end of October as a result of the outbreak 
of World War 11 and the 1Z1’s readiness to cooperate in the 
war effort against the Axis. He continued to serve as com- 
mander of the 1z1 and leader of *Betar in Palestine even after 
the June 1940 split in 1zL. On May 17, 1941, in cooperation with 
British Army intelligence, he led a group of 1zL members to 
Habbaniyya, Iraq, to sabotage the oil depots on the outskirts 
of Baghdad, which were serving the German Luftwaffe; but 
on May 20, in a German bombing attack, the car in which he 
was traveling was hit and he and a British officer were killed. 
Buried in the British military cemetery at Habbaniyya, his re- 
mains were transferred to Nicosia, Cyprus, in 1955 and finally 
interred on Mount Herzl in Jerusalem in 1961. Ramat Raziel, a 
moshav in the Judean Mountains, is named after him. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Katz, Days of Fire (1968), index; Jabotin- 
sky Institute in Israel, David Raziel (Heb., 1956); D. Niv, Maarekhot 
ha-Irgun ha-Zeva’i ha-Le'ummi, 3 (1967), index; Dinur, Haganah, 2 


pt. 3 (1963), index. 
[David Niv] 


RAZIM, SEFER HA- (Heb. 0°77 199; “Book of Secrets”), 


early work of Jewish mystical literature. Sefer ha-Razim is re- 
markable for its systematic treatment of magic, witchcraft, in- 
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cantations, and supernatural remedies, on which no special 
works have otherwise been preserved in Hebew literature. 
In the midst of deliberations on the angels, their names, and 
their functions in the six heavens which precede the supreme 
heaven, the book interweaves about 30 magical counsels for 
suppliants - who might include those seeking to know the 
future, to sway the hearts of the great, to have their enemies 
overtaken by misfortune, to be healed, to have their dreams 
interpreted, to overcome an enemy or a wild animal, to see 
the sun during the day or the night, or to speak with the moon 
and the stars. The general contents of this work have long been 
known, especially from the extracts scattered in the Book of 
*Raziel, but most of its magical terms became known only 
through Mordecai Margalioth’s discovery, as he probably suc- 
ceeded in restoring Sefer ha-Razim to its original form. On the 
basis of fragments from the genizah and Hebrew, Latin, and 
Arabic manuscripts, he organized the work into a preface and 
seven short chapters describing the Seven Heavens. The work 
is relatively short (about 800 lines), but it is of considerable 
literary and historic interest. Written in a beautiful midrashic 
Hebrew containing hardly any Aramaic, it is however inlaid 
with transliterated Greek words - some of which are termini 
technici of Greek magic — as well as a short Greek prayer. The 
names of about 700 angels are listed (some having a Greek 
etymology); several have specified “characters” (symbolic 
figures, which form a quasi-magical alphabet). The chapter 
on the Seventh Heaven, dealing with the Divine Throne, the 
Throne of the Great Light, praises God in an exalted liturgi- 
cal style. The chapters dealing with the heavens are skillfully 
constructed to form one unit (but it cannot be ascertained 
if the preface in the Margalioth edition belongs to the work 
because it differs widely in content from the seven chapters). 
Nor is it at all certain that the original name of the work in 
its original context was Sefer mi-Sifrei ha-Razim. It may per- 
haps have been entitled Raziel ha-Malakh or possibly Razei 
Hokhmah, or some other name. 

In this work, Raziel is mentioned as the angel who stands 
on the seventh step of the Second Heaven. Scholars differ on 
the extent of the role and influence which mystical doctrines 
wielded over the rabbis and their schools, but it may definitely 
be assumed that these doctrines, which were accepted in the 
Orient as well as by the Greeks and Romans, were not basi- 
cally foreign to the Jews of Palestine during the Second Tem- 
ple period and the generations which followed the destruc- 
tion of the Temple. According to *Origen (third century), 
such Hebrew names as Zevaot, Eloha, etc. were mentioned 
along with the names of the archons, and Gabriel, Raphael, 
Michael, and Soriel with the demons of the Gnostic sect of the 
Ophites (Contra Celsum 1, 22, 26; 11, 6; IV, 33-343 V. 9, 425 455 
etc.). Those engaged in magic recited the prayer to the God 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob while invoking demons (Con- 
tra Celsum, tv, 33). Greek amulets which have been preserved 
show a marked relation to Jewish concepts. The pagans even 
attributed the worship of the sun and the moon to the Jews, 
but Origen pointed out their error. Some of the themes of the 
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Sefer ha-Razim are also discussed in the apocryphal books of 
the Bible, especially in 11 *Enoch (the Slavonic version), and 
in the Apocalypse of *Baruch: others are mentioned in tal- 
mudic literature (Seven Heavens, dreams, amulets in Shab. 
8:2; remedies in Ber. 40a; and “Hezekiah burned the Book of 
Remedies” in Pes. 4:8), while parallels to them can be found 
in various Midrashim, Heikhalot, *Merkabah, and Maaseh 
Bereshit literature. 

On the grounds of contents and style, his work should 
be dated to no later than the talmudic period, a dating cor- 
roborated by the chronology of Greek kings mentioned in it, 
which A.S. Rosenthal explained as referring to the Indictio of 
the middle or possibly the beginning of the fourth century. 
However, further study may perhaps reveal the later inclu- 
sion of Greco-Egyptian magical texts to eighth-century Ara- 
bic literature. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Margalioth (ed.), in: Sefer ha-Razim 
(1966), 1-62; H. Merhavia, in: Ks, 42 (1967), 297-303; E.E. Urbach, in: 
Studies in Mysticism and Religion presented to G.G. Scholem (1968); 
G. Scholem, Jewish Gnosticism, Merkabah Mysticism and Talmudic 
Tradition (1965*), 101-17; idem, Kitvei Yad be-Kabbalah (1930), 12; J. 
Dan, in: Tarbiz, 37 (1968), 208. 

[Chen Merchavya] 


RAZIN, AHARON (1935—_), Israeli biochemist. Born in Tel 
Aviv, Israel, he received his Ph.D. in biochemistry from the 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem in 1967, continuing his post- 
doctoral studies at the California Institute of Technology from 
1968 to 1970. From 1971 he taught cell biochemistry and hu- 
man genetics at the Hebrew University and held the Dr. Jacob 
Grunbaum Chair in Medical Science from 1988. His career in- 
cluded research and teaching posts at Cambridge University, 
the Beckman Cancer Research Center, and the NrH. Between 
1994 and 2000, he was a member of the advisory committee 
on human genome research of the Israeli Academy of Sciences. 
Razin was awarded the Israel Prize in 2004 for his research in 
biochemistry and was among the outstanding figures in this 
field in Israel and internationally. His studies made significant 
contributions to the furtherance of the understanding of gene- 
expression control mechanisms, and he was a pioneer in the 
understanding of the biological role of pNA methylation. 


[Ruth Rossing (274 ed.)] 


RAZON, JACKO (1921- ), Greek boxer. Born in Salonika, 
Razon had to terminate his studies when the Germans occu- 
pied Salonika in 1941 and was left without a profession. He 
learned boxing in Maccabi and in 1939 was the middleweight 
boxing champion of Greece. He was also goalkeeper for the 
Salonikan soccer team Olympiakos in the Greek National 
Football League. In 1943, he was deported by the Germans 
to Auschwitz. After two months, he was transferred to the 
Buna labor camp where he organized the boxing at the camp. 
He had 12 pairs of boxers - Jews and non-Jews, profession- 
als and amateurs, among them Jung Perez, the former Tuni- 
sian world lightweight boxing champion. During the day he 
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worked in the kitchen and after working hours he trained the 
boxers. Razon had to box weekly, often against heavyweights, 
winning most of his matches. Due to his kitchen connections, 
he was able to help many prisoners and hundreds owed their 
lives to him. This ended when Buna was evacuated and the 
“death march” began. 

After a short stay in Gleiwitz, where Jung Perez died, 
Jacko was moved to Dora. He boxed also there but received 
little extra food for his talent and managed to feed only a few 
individuals at most. Transferred to Bergen-Belsen, he found 
the way to return to kitchen duty and helped Greek Jews in 
their most dire hour, when the camp was full of living skel- 
etons and food was scarce. He was liberated by the British in 
May 1945. 

After returning to Greece, Razon was a leader of Holo- 
caust survivors who planned to immigrate to Palestine “ille- 
gally.’ They sailed on the Henrietta Szold, with 356 passengers, 
which was met by British warships in Haifa port. Razon led 
a revolt against the British navy, which was eventually over- 
come, and he and the other passengers were deported to Cy- 
prus where they were interned for several months. 

Eventually he arrived in Palestine and participated in Isra- 
el’s War of Independence; he was one of the founders of the Or- 
ganization of Greek Concentration Camp Survivors in Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Raphael (ed.). Binitivei Shaol: Yehudei Ya- 
van Beshoa — Pirkei Aidout (1988), 454-458. 


[Yitzhak Kerem] 


RAZOVSKY (Davidson), CECILIA (1891-1968), U.S. so- 
cial worker and expert on immigration. Born in St. Louis, she 
worked there as a volunteer at the Jewish Educational Alliance, 
teaching English to foreigners. In 1917 she moved to Wash- 
ington, D.c. and served as an inspector in the U.S. Children’s 
Bureau. She was secretary in the immigration department of 
the National Council of Jewish Women and in 1932 became 
associate director of the council. Razovsky traveled widely to 
study the conditions of Jewish refugees, and in Cuba she set 
up a social service program for the refugees. 

Razovsky was head of a group of experts assigned by 
Secretary of Labor Perkins to study conditions on Ellis Is- 
land and was on several U.S. immigration committees. She 
also served as assistant to the executive director of the Na- 
tional Refugee Service. 

From 1922 to 1930 she was editor of The Immigrant and 
she wrote articles, plays, and pamphlets on immigration. Her 
pamphlet Handicaps in Naturalization (1932) investigated the 
effects of the 1929 amendment to the Naturalization Law, rais- 
ing the fee from five to twenty-five dollars. Her Making Amer- 
icans (1938), a manual prepared for the National Council of 
Jewish Women, contains information on the naturalization 
process and suggests ways of organizing communal natural- 
ization aid programs. 


RAZRAN, GREGORY (1901-1973), U.S. psychologist. Raz- 
ran was born in a village near Slutsk, Russia. He immigrated 
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to the United States in 1920 and graduated from Columbia 
University in 1927, receiving his doctorate in 1933. He was a 
lecturer in psychology at Columbia from 1930 to 1938 and 
a research associate from 1938 to 1946. In 1946, he was ap- 
pointed chairman of the Psychology Department of Queens 
College, and on his retirement in 1966 was appointed emeri- 
tus professor. He served as statistical consultant to the Office 
of Strategic Services in World War 11. In 1952, he tooka year’s 
leave to serve as visiting professor at the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem, where he helped to establish the Department of 
Psychology. In 1961 he was co-chairman of the International 
Pavlovian Conference on Higher Nervous Activity, which 
was held in Israel. 

Razran’s main contribution to psychology was twofold. 
His interest in conditioning led him early in his career (1933) 
to pioneering work in the study of conditioning of young in- 
fants. His later work on adults focused on the study of the 
meaning of words by a conditioning technique (1939). Other 
areas of conditioning theory to which he contributed were the 
transposition problem (1938) and conditioning to compound 
stimuli, particularly as an aid in analyzing perception (1965). 
Much of his activity consisted in bringing to the attention of 
his colleagues the work of the Russian school of conditioning, 
especially the use of conditioned stimuli of the internal organs 
in interoceptive conditioning. Razran served as president of 
the division on general psychology of the American Psycho- 
logical Association and chairman of the psychology section 
of the New York Academy of Sciences. His only book Mind 
Evolution: An East-West Synthesis (1971) represents the culmi- 
nation of his activities. He met his death by drowning. 


[Helmut E. Adler (2™4 ed.)] 


RAZSVET (Rus. “Dawn’), name of four Russian-Jewish 
weeklies that appeared in Russia and abroad. 

(1) The first Razsvet was published in Odessa (May 
1860-May 1861). The first Jewish periodical in Russian, it 
was founded in an era when knowledge of the Russian lan- 
guage was rare even among “enlightened” Jews. Although a 
few maskilim in Vilna and Minsk regarded the promotion of 
Russian among the Jews as a step toward social integration in 
Russia (see *Haskalah), Odessa was the only Russian-speaking 
Jewish community of any considerable size. Among the found- 
ers of Razsvet were Osip *Rabinovich and Joachim (Hayyim) 
*Tarnopol, who in 1856 appealed to the ministry of education 
through N.I. Pirogov, inspector of education for the Odessa 
region, to allow them to publish a weekly. The purpose of this 
weekly was to spread Russian among the masses, thus helping 
to eliminate prejudices and enlighten the Jews. Rabinovich and 
Tarnopol also claimed that the periodical would serve to clar- 
ify Jewish problems to the Russian public and combat defama- 
tion of the Jews and attacks against them. After considerable 
effort permission was received to publish the weekly. Soon af- 
ter the first issues a disagreement arose among the founders 
as to whether Razsvet should include Jewish self-criticism and 
a public airing of internal Jewish problems. It was feared that 
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a lack of discretion might provoke antisemitic reaction. Those 
who opposed self-criticism, led by Tarnopol, left the staff, and 
Rabinovich remained as sole editor. Among those who con- 
tributed to Razsvet were the writer L. *Levanda, the physi- 
cian and communal leader E. Soloveychik, and the jurist and 
historian Hermann *Baratz, as well as the Russian professor 
A.I. Georgiyevski and the German-Jewish historian I.M. *Jost. 
From the outset Razsvet encountered difficulties from the cen- 
sors, who forbade all reference to emancipation for the Jews, 
and from the apathy of the Jewish public toward the Russian 
language. The number of subscribers never exceeded 640. Af- 
ter a year’s publication, Rabinovich was forced to relinquish 
editorship to L. *Pinsker and Soloveychik, who for technical 
reasons changed the periodical’s name to Sion. Razsvet was a 
first step in an effort to encourage an active Russian-speaking 
Jewish intelligentsia and a Jewish literature in Russian. 

(2) The second Razsvet, published in St. Petersburg (Sep- 
tember 1879-January 1883), was founded by a group of young 
intellectuals seeking ways to attract more enlightened Jews 
back to their national values. Publication rights were ac- 
quired from the journalist Alexander *Zederbaum, who had 
been granted them by the authorities. The editors were Jacob 
Rosenfeld and G.1. *Bogrov, and the staff was filled by such 
writers as S. *Wengeroff, L. *Slonimski, A. Tenenbaum, S.Z. 
Luria, A. *Volynski (A.L. Flexer), and M.B.H. Ha-Kohen, and 
the poets N. *Minski (Vilenkin) and S. *Frug. Razsvet called 
for Jewish patriotism and the development of Jewish literature 
in Russian, closer association with the Jewish masses, and a 
positive approach to Jewish national values, the Jewish reli- 
gion, the Hebrew language, and the settlement of Erez Israel. 
The solution of the Jewish problem would be for large num- 
bers of Jews to take up agriculture. The publication soon at- 
tained a circulation of 3,400. However, the wave of pogroms 
and antisemitism in 1881 caused severe disillusionment among 
the staff, and after several weeks of indecision they reached 
the conclusion that the sole solution to the Jewish prob- 
lem was emigration. Hence Razsvet became the outstanding 
spokesman for organized emigration and the proponent of the 
*Hibbat Zion movement. The January 16, 1882, edition of Razs- 
vet contained an interview between a staff member, I. Orshan- 
ski, and the minister of the interior, N. Ignatiev, in which the 
latter announced that “the western borders were open to the 
Jews.” The Zionist writings of Levanda and MLL. *Lilienblum 
appeared in Razsvet, as well as a translation of Pinsker’s Au- 
toemanzipation. Bogrov left the staff, and Rosenfeld departed 
for Constantinople to examine the possibilities of Jewish im- 
migration into, and settlement in, Erez Israel. Opponents of 
mass emigration sought all possible ways to fight Razsvet’s pol- 
icies. The two other Russian-Jewish periodicals, Russky Yevrey 
and *Voskhod, attacked Razsvet, and letters were sent to the 
provinces to discourage further subscriptions; by 1883 circu- 
lation fell to 900. Financial support was not forthcoming and 
Razsvet closed down. Its staff dispersed, some withdrawing 
from public life and some joining Hibbat Zion; others turned 
their attention from Jewish affairs to find their places in Rus- 
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sian literature and public activity. Despite its brief existence 
Razsvet opened up a new direction in Jewish life and thought 
in Russia, especially among the intellectuals. 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


(3) The third Razsvet was a weekly journal of topical po- 
litical and literary content, published in St. Petersburg by the 
Zionist Organization of Russia from 1907, when it replaced 
the weeklies Khronika Yevreyskoy Zhizni (“Chronicle of Jew- 
ish Life”) and Yevreyskiy Narod (“The Jewish People”), which 
had been suppressed by the czarist administration. The edi- 
tor of Razsvet was A.D. *Idelson, assisted by an editorial staff 
consisting of S. Gepstein, A. *Goldstein, V. *Jabotinsky, A. Se- 
idenman, and M. Soloveichik (*Solieli). Questions of major 
policy were decided upon by the Zionist Central Committee. 
Razsvet played an outstanding part in molding and dissemi- 
nating the ideology and program of the Zionist movement 
in Russia. Strictly adhering to Herzl’s political Zionism, the 
journal also advocated immediate practical colonizing work 
in Erez Israel and active Zionist participation in the defense 
of the rights and interests of the Russian-Jewish community. It 
laid the foundation of what later became known as “synthetic 
Zionism,’ a concept which harmoniously combined the tradi- 
tional Zionist negation of *Galut with the struggle for Jewish 
survival and national organization in the countries of disper- 
sion. Razsvet’s militant nationalist crusade against all forms 
of assimilation contributed essentially to the defeat of assimi- 
lationist tendencies and groups in Russian Jewry and made it 
the most widely read Jewish publication in the Russian lan- 
guage. Early in its career its circulation reached 10,000. In July 
1915 the weekly was closed down, and in its stead appeared in 
Moscow the Yevreyskaya Zhizn. In July 1917 Razsvet again ap- 
peared in Petrograd, and its circulation rose to 25,000. After 
the Bolshevik Revolution of November 1917, the Zionist press 
was allowed to exist for a time. But in September 1918 Razs- 
vet was closed by the Cheka. In its place appeared the Khron- 
ika Yevrevskoy Zhizni, edited by Y. Klebanov, which was also 
closed down on July 18, 1919. 

(4) The fourth Razsvet reappeared in 1922 in Berlin as 
the organ of the Federation of Russian-Ukrainian Zionists in 
exile. It was headed by an editorial board nominated by the 
Federation and consisting of S. Gepstein (editor), J. *Schecht- 
man (secretary), M. Aleinikov, Hayyim Greenberg, M. Hindes, 
and V. *Jacobson. Soon after V. Jabotinsky’s resignation from 
the Zionist executive (February 1923), Razsvet endorsed his 
criticism of the official Zionist political line and his concept 
of an activist Zionist policy; it strongly disapproved, how- 
ever, of Jabotinsky’s later decision to leave the World Zionist 
Organization. Soon Jabotinsky, J. *Brutzkus, Y. Klinov, M. 
Schwartzman, and I. Trivus joined the reconstructed edito- 
rial board and Razsvet became the spokesman of the Zionist 
Revisionists. Financial difficulties led to the periodical’s brief 
discontinuance in May 1924, but by the end of the year pub- 
lication was resumed in Paris, with Jabotinsky as editor-in- 
chief and M. Berchin and J. Schechtman as acting editors. 
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The first issue of the Paris edition sold 1,000 copies; the tenth 
issue, 2,500. The ideology, program, and tactical line of the 
Zionist-Revisionist World Union, founded in April 1925, was 
largely molded by the Razsvet group. Although the reader- 
ship of the journal largely consisted of Jewish émigrés from 
Russia in West European countries and groups in Erez Israel, 
and of the Jewish communities in east and southeast Europe 
which had a Russian cultural background, Razsvet’s influence 
reached far beyond its immediate audience. Its articles were 
frequently translated and reprinted in other periodicals and 
widely commented upon by Zionists and non-Zionists alike. 
Stressing that Razsvet was the only Russian-language journal 
serving the Russian-Jewish diaspora, a group of noted non- 
Revisionist and non-Zionist émigré leaders in Paris, headed 
by Henry *Sliozberg, and including I. *Naiditsch, M. Gold- 
stein, G. Vishnyak, and the sculptor N. *Aronson, formed 
in the spring of 1933 the “Society of Friends of Razsvet.’ The 
editorial policy in Zionist affairs remained unaffected by the 
agreement between the editorial board and the “Friends,” but 
the coverage of matters of general topical Jewish interest - cul- 
tural, economic, and political - was expanded. The financial 
position of the paper steadily deteriorated, however, as the 
circle of the Jewish Russian-reading public shrank. Razsvet 
had to be converted from a weekly to a biweekly, and even in 
this form it appeared irregularly; the periodical was discon- 
tinued in 1935. 
[Joseph B. Schechtman] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.L. Lilienblum, Derekh Laavor Ge'ulim 
(1899); M. Kagan, in: Perezhitoye, 3 (1911), 151-7; M. Ha-Kohen, Ol- 
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RAZUMNI, EPHRAIM ZALMAN (Solomon; 1866-1904), 
hazzan and composer. Born in Nikolayev, Russia, Razumni 
became hazzan there at the age of nineteen. After serving in 
Kishinev, he moved to Odessa where he spent the rest of his 
life. An unpredictable character, Razumni was a lyric tenor 
with an unusually fine faculty for improvisation. He offici- 
ated as guest cantor in many communities and gave concerts 
throughout Eastern Europe, gaining a huge popular following 
and becoming a legend in his own lifetime. His rendition of *El 
Male Rahamim after the *Kishinev pogrom became the stan- 
dard musical version of the prayer in the East European Ashke- 
nazi area and its sphere of influence. A collection of his recita- 
tives, Shirei Razumni, was published by S. *Alman in 1930. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Icht, in: Khazonim Velt (March, 1934), 
11-12, 23; H.H. Harris, Toledot ha-Neginah ve-ha-Hazzanut be-Yis- 


rael (1950), 448-9. 
[David M.L. Olivestone] 


RAZUMNY, MARK (1896-1988), Yiddish writer. Born in the 
shtetl of Zhager, he grew up in Riga, where he received a tra- 
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ditional Jewish and general secular education and became a 
Labor Zionist. In 1919, after brief service in the Red Army, he 
emigrated to Germany, living in Hamburg, where he worked 
at a bank and studied at the university. His first publication, 
a story in German, appeared in the Hamburg Israelitisches 
Familienblatt. In 1921 he returned to Riga and began to work 
for various Yiddish periodicals, some edited by his cousin, 
journalist Moshe-Mikhl Kitay (1886-194?). From 1924 he 
was a correspondent for the New York Forverts, and in Janu- 
ary—March 1925, he edited the shortlived Riger Moment. In 
1926-34 he worked for the democratic newspaper Frimorgn, 
cofounded by Kitay. Newspapers published his numerous trav- 
elogues, some of which later appeared in book form, e.g. Dos 
Land fun Toyznt Geshtaltn: a Rayze in Norvegye (“The Coun- 
try of a Thousand Images: A Trip to Norway,” 1929) and Eyner 
Tsvishn Milyonen: fun an Amerikaner Nesie (“Alone among 
Millions: From an American Trip,” 1931). He was a prolific 
translator from German and Russian. From 1937 until World 
War 11, he edited the popular magazine Yidishe Bilder (“Jew- 
ish Pictures”). When Riga became the capital of Soviet Lat- 
via, Razumny became secretary of the Jewish Cultural Soci- 
ety and wrote for the newspaper Kamf and the journal Ufboy. 
After World War 11 he continued to write short stories and 
fables, which appeared in the Warsaw-based Yidishe Shriftn 
and Folks-shtime, and after 1961 the Moscow journal Sovetish 
Heymland and its affiliated book publications. Among his 
other books are Hintergeslekh (“Backalleys,’ 1929), Breyter di 
Trit (“Longer Steps,’ 1975), and A Velt mit Vunder (“A World 
of Wonders,’ 1986; German tr. 1985). 


[Gennady Estraikh (274 ed.)] 


READING, family of British statesmen and lawyers. RUFUS 
DANIEL ISAACS (1860-1935), first marquess of Reading, Brit- 
ish statesman, advocate and lord chief justice. Born in London 
into a family of fruit merchants, and a relative of the famous 
boxer Daniel *Mendoza, Isaacs went to sea as a ship’s boy at 
the age of 16. He returned to England two years later and in 
1879 went into the London Stock Exchange in an attempt to 
make his fortune. In 1884, however, he was unable to meet his 
obligations and was “hammered” (suspended from the ex- 
change). Isaacs planned to sail to Panama to recoup his losses 
but was persuaded by his mother to study for the bar instead 
and was admitted in 1887. His knowledge of the commercial 
world enabled him to establish himself as a leading commer- 
cial counsel and in 1898 he was made a queen's counsel. Sub- 
sequently he was involved in a series of cases which brought 
him before the public eye. His ability to master complicated 
facts and his magnificent cross-examination of the financier 
Whittaker Wright on charges of fraud and of Frederick Seddon 
on charges of murdering his lodger won him the reputation as 
one of the greatest advocates of all time. Isaacs’ success at the 
bar was phenomenal. He amassed a considerable fortune and 
honors were heaped upon him. He was elected to parliament 
as a Liberal Imperialist in 1904 and was made solicitor-gen- 
eral in 1910. In the same year Isaacs was given a knighthood 
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and appointed attorney-general. Nevertheless, he was passed 
over for the appointment of lord chancellor because of his 
involvement in the Marconi scandal in which he was one of 
four ministers accused of attempting to make financial gain 
out of a government contract with the English Marconi Com- 
pany. In 1913 Isaacs was made lord chief justice of England, 
the first Jew ever to hold this post, and took the title of Lord 
Reading. He presided over several famous criminal cases, 
among them the trial of the Irish nationalist, Roger Case- 
ment, on charges of treason. Yet although he was well known 
for his humanity and impartiality he was not considered a 
great judge. 

Following the outbreak of World War 1, Isaacs became 
increasingly involved in problems of government finance 
and introduced the scheme by which the state guaranteed all 
bills of exchange, thereby preventing a panic in the London 
bill market. In 1915 he went to the United States as president 
of the Anglo-French mission and secured a loan of 500 mil- 
lion dollars. Isaacs returned to the U.S. two years later as spe- 
cial envoy with the object of persuading America to join the 
Allies. In the following spring he went to the U.S. for a third 
time as high commissioner and special ambassador to con- 
vince the American government to send half a million Ameri- 
can troops to France immediately. Isaacs remained lord chief 
justice until 1920 when he was made viceroy of India, ruler 
of India on behalf of the British crown, the only Jew ever to 
hold this post. His appointment was hailed as a move to rec- 
oncile warring factions in India and also to assuage the grow- 
ing hostility toward British rule. Isaacs succeeded in initiating 
the widespread reforms embodied in the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford report (1918), establishing a form of self-government in 
most of the Indian provinces and introducing improvements 
in agriculture and housing. He was much admired for the 
genuine sympathy he and his wife showed for the people of 
India but he failed, nevertheless, to obtain the cooperation of 
Mahatma Gandhi and the Hindu nationalists and was eventu- 
ally obliged to arrest Gandhi for incitement to civil disobedi- 
ence and to call in the army to keep order. Isaacs returned to 
England in 1926 and was given the title of marquess, the only 
Jew to be so honored. He held numerous company director- 
ships and remained a prominent figure in the Liberal Party, 
representing the party at the Indian Round Table Conference 
of 1930. For a short period in 1931 he was foreign secretary in 
the national government headed by J. Ramsay Mac-Donald 
and he retired in 1934 from public life with the honorary post 
of lord warden of the Cinque ports. 

Rufus Isaacs was one of the outstanding figures of his age 
and in Anglo-Jewish history. He showed considerable inter- 
est in Jewish and Zionist affairs toward the end of his life and 
in 1926 became chairman of the Palestine Electric Corpora- 
tion. He visited Palestine in 1932 and associated himself with 
various Zionist projects. After the advent of Hitler, Isaacs re- 
signed the presidency of the Anglo-German Fellowship and 
spoke in the House of Lords against the persecution of the 
Jews in Germany. 
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GERALD RUFUS ISAACS (1889-1960), second marquess 
of Reading, British statesman and lawyer. Born in London, he 
was the only son of Rufus Isaacs and succeeded to his father’s 
titles in 1935. He was admitted to the bar and was a bencher 
of the Middle Temple from 1936, becoming treasurer in 1958. 
Isaacs was chairman of several government committees and 
was undersecretary of state for foreign affairs from 1951 to 1953. 
He served as minister of state for foreign affairs from 1953 un- 
til his retirement in 1957. Isaacs was active in Jewish affairs as 
chairman of the Council for German Jewry and president of 
the London Jewish Hospital. 

EVA VIOLET, MARCHIONESS OF READING (1895-1973), 
English social worker. The daughter of Alfred *Mond, first 
Lord Melchett, she married Gerald Rufus Isaacs in 1914. Eva 
Reading devoted her life to problems of nursing and child care 
and was adviser to the ministry of health on child care during 
World War 11. From 1957 to 1959 she was president of the Na- 
tional Council of Women. Though brought up as a Christian, 
Eva Reading reverted to Judaism in the 1930s and became a 
staunch Zionist; she toured the United States on behalf of the 
*United Jewish Appeal in 1939, and later served as chairman of 
the British section of the *World Jewish Congress. She should 
not be confused with Stella Isaacs, marchioness of Reading 
(1894-1971), the second wife of Rufus Isaacs, first marquess 
of Reading, who was not Jewish. She was the founder of the 
Women’s Royal Voluntary Service, and, in 1958, was the first 
woman to be given a life peerage and to sit in the House of 
Lords, where she took the title of Baroness Swanborough. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.M. Hyde, Lord Reading; the Life of Rufus 
Isaacs, First Marquess of Reading (1968); D. Walker Smith, Lord Read- 
ing and his Cases (1934); L. Broad, Advocates of the Golden Age; Their 
Lives and Cases (1958); PH. Emden, Jews of Britain (1943), 295-316; 
N.B. Birkett, Six Great Advocates (1962); I. Butler, The Viceroy’s Wife 
(1970). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; (G.R. Isaacs) Marquess 
of Reading, Rufus Isaacs, First Marquess of Reading (2 vols, 1942-45); 
D. Judd, Lord Reading (1982). 


READING, FANNY (1884-1974), Australian communal 
leader. Born Fanny Rabinowich near Minsk, she migrated 
with her family to Victoria, Australia, in 1889. Active from her 
youth in Melbourne Jewish communal affairs, she was origi- 
nally a music teacher but in 1916-22 studied medicine and be- 
came a physician, moving to Sydney and changing her name 
to Reading in 1918. She was one of the first Jewish women phy- 
sicians in Australia. In 1923 she was instrumental in founding 
the Council of Jewish Women of New South Wales, serving 
as its president from 1923 to 1931. Unlike many mainstream 
Australian Jewish organizations of the time, it was keenly Zi- 
onistic, despite communal pressures to moderate its stance. 
In 1929 it changed its name to the National Council of Jewish 
Women of Australia. Reading remained its life president until 
her death. In 1947 she sued Smith’s Weekly, a populist Austra- 
lian tabloid, for libel when it alleged that her fundraising was 
being used to fight the British in Palestine. Although she lost 
the case on a technicality, the verdict, delivered “with regret” 
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by the judge, was regarded as a moral victory for the Jewish 
community. In 1957 a settlement in Israel, Neve Zipporah, was 
named in her honor. The National Council of Jewish Women 
of Australia continues as one of the most important Jewish 
women’s organizations in the country. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: ADB, 11, 343-44; M. Newton, Making a Dif- 


ference: The History of the National Council of Jewish Women of Aus- 


tralia (2000). 
[William D. Rubinstein (24 ed.)] 


"REAGAN, RONALD WILSON (1911-2005), 40" president 
of the United States. Born in Tampico, Illinois, Reagan be- 
came an actor, serving as president of the Screen Actor’s Guild 
(1947-52, 1959-60) and the Motion Picture Industry Coun- 
cil. From 1967 to 1975 he was governor of California, home to 
America’s second largest Jewish community. 

In 1948 he resigned from the Lakeside Country Club in 
Los Angeles because of its refusal to permit a Jew to take out 
membership. In 1967 he strongly supported Israel during the 
*Six-Day War and was the featured speaker at a pro-Israel rally 
in the Hollywood Bowl in Los Angeles. 

During his governorship he was instrumental in having 
a law passed in the California legislature in which banks and 
savings institutions were authorized to purchase and invest 
in State of Israel Bonds. During the mid-1970s Reagan had 
a weekly column in the Jewish Press newspaper, whose read- 
ers were mainly Orthodox Jews in New York and other parts 
of the U.S.A. 

His closest Jewish advisor was Theodore E. Cummings 
of Los Angeles. Cummings served in the Reagan inner cir- 
cle for a number of years. During the presidential campaign 
in 1980 Los Angeles businessman Albert Spiegel headed the 
Jewish Coalition for Reagan. Additional figures with access 
to Reagan were Max *Fisher, *Maxwell Rabb, George Klein, 
Gordon Zacks, and Jacob Stein. Neo-conservative Jewish in- 
tellectuals, such as Eugene V. Rostow, Max Kempelman, Ir- 
ving Kristol, and Norman Podhoretz were active in the Rea- 
gan election campaign and many became influential in the 
Reagan Administration. 

In the 1980 election 40 percent of the Jews who voted 
chose Reagan, another 40 percent voted for the incumbent 
President Jimmy Carter, the lowest percentage for a Demo- 
crat in the past 80 years, and 20 percent for John Anderson, 
indicating that the Democratic party could no longer take the 
Jewish vote for granted. Orthodox Jews in Brooklyn voted 
overwhelmingly for Reagan, the first time that the Jewish vote 
split along religious divides within the United States. 

Reagan saw the early raw footage of the liberation of 
the concentration camps and referred to this during his Yom 
Hashoah address in the White House in 1981. None of this, 
however, was any guarantee that at the helm of the nation he 
would be particularly sensitive to the cause of Israel. 

Upon assuming office Reagan’s Middle East position 
could be summarized as follows: First, a militarily strong 
Israel, which is both democratic and anti-Soviet, is “the only 
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remaining strategic asset in the region on which we can rely” 
(Washington Post, August 1979); second, opposition to the ter- 
rorist PLO and rejection of the notion of a PLO state because 
it would be a surrogate to the Soviet Union; third, strong 
support for Israel as America’s most reliable ally in the Mid- 
dle East and unequivocal support for Egyptian and Israeli 
peacemakers as the best way to attract other Arab states to 
the peace process. 

Interestingly, one of the first crises affecting Israel, which 
was to have tremendous ramifications for the region, revolved 
around the June 7, 1981, bombing of the Iraqi nuclear reac- 
tor at Osirak by Israeli jet fighters. Only the newly appointed 
U.S. Ambassador to the United Nations Jeane J. Kirkpatrick 
stood in the way of an anti-Israel vote. Realizing that the word 
“aggression” had terrible consequences for Israel as it would 
make it appear that the attack was unprovoked and that the 
attacked party, Iraq, might now legitimately undertake un- 
specified self-defense measures, she strenuously argued that 
the U.S. should abstain from voting for that resolution, unless 
the word “aggression” was deleted. In the end, after taking the 
matter directly to President Reagan, her efforts prevailed and 
“aggression” was deleted from the resolution allowing the U.S. 
to half-heartedly join in the condemnation. This set the tone 
for much that was to follow at the un during the years of the 
Reagan presidency. 

In this context, and especially as concerned UN activi- 
ties relative to Israeli-Arab relations, Reagan understood that 
charges of illegality aimed at Israel’s conduct in the West Bank 
and Gaza had nothing to do with allegiance to rule of law in 
the sense of objective jurisprudence. Rather, it had everything 
to do with using law as a weapon in order to isolate Israel on 
the diplomatic front as a prelude to legitimating terrorism and 
other hostilities against Israel as a pariah state. The formula 
that Reagan repeatedly espoused was that “the settlements 
are not unlawful.” 

Similarly, when it came to Arab efforts to characterize 
East Jerusalem as “occupied territory,’ President Reagan in- 
structed his delegates to the UN to veto such resolutions on 
the grounds that the final status on Jerusalem was to be ne- 
gotiated, and not subject to resolution by legal fiat. He autho- 
rized a U.S. veto — the only veto cast - on April 19, 1982, of 
a Security Council resolution which sought to condemn the 
1982 shooting of Palestinian worshippers at the Dome of the 
Rock by a deranged Israeli gunman - even though the U.S. was 
revolted by the shooting — because of the insertion of a para- 
graph equating Jerusalem with occupied Arab territory. 

The Israeli invasion of Lebanon on June 6, 1982, cre- 
ated unique challenges for the Reagan Administration, with 
many White House advisors wanting Israel out of Lebanon 
as quickly as possible. Their views prevailed, but only up to 
a point. Although the United States joined in a uN Security 
Counsel resolution on June 6 that called for “unconditional 
withdrawal of Israeli forces (paragraph 1) while calling (para- 
graph 2) for cessation of all cross border attacks,” the U.S. 
made clear in its explanation of its vote that “paragraphs 1 and 
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2 are inextricably linked... there can be no Israeli withdrawal 
before there is a cessation of all cross border hostilities. One 
cannot be without the other.” This set the tone for the U.S. po- 
sition throughout the war. 

U.S. Ambassador Phillip Habib conducted a mission for 
peaceful evacuation of the pLo from Beirut. Its success led in 
turn to termination of the Lebanon war, and made it propi- 
tious for President Reagan to launch a major peace initiative 
in his speech of September 1, 1982. That initiative, also known 
as the Reagan Plan, called for direct negotiations between the 
Israel and the Arab states; Palestinian autonomy, but not an 
independent Palestinian state; and, for maintaining Jerusalem 
as an undivided city, with its final status to be negotiated. 

A byproduct of Ronald Reagan's meetings with U.S.S.R’s 
President Mikhail Gorbachev in 1985 aimed at creating a thaw 
in the Cold War led to conditions for the liberation of Ethio- 
pian Jews who were rescued and brought to Israel in Opera- 
tion Moses between November 19, 1984, and January 5, 1985, 
with some covert U.S. assistance. 

In July through September of 1985, Israel had undertaken 
the sale of arms to Iran through the “Arms for Hostages Deal.” 
Although the Iran Contra Affair, which resulted from expo- 
sure of the illicit sale of U.S. arms to Iran resulted in a major 
embarrassment to the Reagan Administration, it did not im- 
pair U.S.-Israeli relations. 

Reagan's consistent record in identifying with the cause 
of Israel was somewhat marred by his decision to go to Ger- 
many’s Bitburg Cemetery in 1985 (see *Bitburg Controversy), 
despite the knowledge that this was the burial ground for ss 
officers who committed the most heinous crimes. In hindsight, 
the President’s visit - controversial as it was - caused no last- 
ing damage to the cause of remembrance. 


[David Geffen / Allan Gerson (24 ed.)] 


REBBETZIN, Yiddish honorific for the wife of a rabbi. Al- 
though no such title existed in ancient Judaism, its emergence 
in medieval and early modern Central and Eastern Europe in- 
dicates that rabbis’ wives frequently assumed an elevated sta- 
tus in Jewish society deriving from their husbands’ religious 
roles and from their own activities. Rabbis tended to marry 
daughters of elite families who had often received Jewish edu- 
cations superior to those of most women. Many learned reb- 
betzins, such as the 12**-century *Dulcea of Worms, took on 
a variety of spiritual and communal functions. These could 
include leading worship in the women’s section of the syna- 
gogue and teaching prayers and responses to other women as 
well as coordinating bridal arrangements, preparing corpses 
for burial, and dispensing charity. Rebbetzins were regarded as 
reliable witnesses of their husbands’ rulings on ritual matters, 
particularly related to Jewish dietary laws, and they might be 
consulted for legal testimony as to their husbands’ custom- 
ary practices. 

In a social setting which honored scholarship above eco- 
nomic success, the rebbetzin frequently supported her fam- 
ily financially while her husband devoted himself to study. In 
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some European communities the rebbetzin had a monopoly 
on the sale of yeast; she might also be compensated for pro- 
viding refreshments following religious events at which her 
husband officiated. Literary portrayals of the rebbetzin in East 
European Jewish culture can be found in the writings of such 
authors as Chaim *Grade (Rabbis and Wives, 1982) and Isaac 
Bashevis *Singer (In My Father’s Court, 1966). 

In more recent times, the rebbetzin in all denominations 
of Judaism was expected to fulfill a number of social, com- 
munal, and educational functions within her husband’s con- 
gregation. Prior to the introduction of female ordination in 
non-Orthodox forms of Judaism, some women who became 
rebbetzins built on their husbands’ positions to achieve their 
own independent roles as teachers and representatives of Jew- 
ish life within their communities and the larger non-Jewish 
world. With changing social mores and increased professional 
opportunities for Jewish women in many fields, it had become 
less common by the early 21°t century for rabbis’ spouses in 
Reform, Reconstructionist, and Conservative Judaism to fol- 
low these patterns. However, within Orthodox Jewish com- 
munities, the rebbetzin, more frequently known by the Hebrew 
designation rabbanit, continued to fulfill traditional expecta- 
tions, serving as a domestic hostess to her husband’s congrega- 
tion and as an educator and counselor to female congregants. 
Some rebbetzins continued to achieve renown on their own 
terms, as inspirational teachers and charismatic counselors 
for women in their communities. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L.I. Etkes, “Marriage and Torah Study among 
the Lomdim in Lithuania in the Nineteenth Century,’ in: D. Kraemer 
(ed.), The Jewish Family: Metaphor and Memory (1989), 153-78; S.J. 
Landau-Chark, “Whither the Rebbetzin in the Twenty-First Cen- 
tury?,” http://www. utoronto.ca/wjudaism/contemporary/articles/ 
a_landauchark.html; S.R. Schwartz, The Rabbis Wife: The Rebbetzin 
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[Judith R. Baskin (2"4 ed.)] 


REBECCA BAT MEIR TIKTINER (16 century), Yiddish 
author, probably from Prague. Two texts are attributed to 
her: Meneket Rivkah (Meynekes Rivko) (“The Nursemaid of 
Rebecca”), which was published posthumously in 1609, and 
Eyn Simkhas Touro Lid (“A Simhat Torah Song”), to be sung 
by women in the synagogue. 

While Rebecca bat Meir’s place and date of birth are un- 
known, her tombstone inscription in Prague indicates that 
her learned father was from Tykocin, Poland. She probably 
acquired her knowledge of Hebrew and rabbinic literature in 
her childhood home. The inscription also relates that Rebecca 
“taught (or preached) day and night to women in every pious 
neighborhood.” The titles, darshanit ve-rabbanit (preacher 
and teacher), with which she was eulogized on the title page 
of Meneket Rivkah, appear to be honorifics reflecting her in- 
struction to women in Prague and elsewhere. Rebecca bat 
Meir was married; her husband is mentioned in her entry in 
the Memorbukh of the Altneushul as ha-rav rabbi, a title un- 
common for an officiating rabbi in Prague. 
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Meneket Rivkah, published posthumously in Prague in 
1609 (a second edition appeared in Cracow in 1618) and con- 
sisting of 36 folios, was written for a female readership, and 
belongs to the genre of Yiddish *musar literature. The book 
is divided into seven chapters, six of which deal with a par- 
ticular domestic relationship in the life of a married woman 
(her husband, her parents, her parents-in-law, her children, 
her daughter-in-law, and servants and guests). In the first 
chapter, the author develops a comprehensive ethical system, 
in which she lists important profane and religious command- 
ments related to the body. These include healthy nutrition and 
the laws of *niddah, labeled as hokhmat ha-guf (wisdom of the 
body), and the enumeration of social and practical-religious 
ideals and commandments, termed hokhmat ha-neshamah 
(wisdom of the soul). 

Rebecca's many practical instructions paint a vivid pic- 
ture of Jewish women’s daily lives in the early modern period. 
They are accompanied by long homiletical and exegetical 
passages demonstrating her erudition. She provides biblical 
citations in Hebrew, as well as quotations from contempo- 
rary Hebrew and Yiddish musar literature. Rebecca also in- 
cludes Yiddish adaptations of stories from the Talmud and 
midrash, and adopts terms and techniques of rabbinical exege- 
sis. Meneket Rivkah is probably the first substantive published 
book in Yiddish written by a Jewish women. The only other 
extant Yiddish works by Jewish women from this period are 
personal supplicatory prayers (*tkhines). It is significant, too, 
because it contains homiletics and exegeses, genres which had 
hitherto been written exclusively by learned men. 

Rebecca also wrote a rhymed Yiddish hymn for the 
holiday of Simhat Torah, entitled Eyn Simkhas Touro Lid, 
which describes an eschatological, festive banquet for men 
and women alike. The poem, which survives in two separate 
undated 17 century printings, consists of 40 rhyming cou- 
plets (with acrostic), in which each verse is followed by the 
refrain hallelujah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Baumgarten, Introduction to Old Yiddish 
Literature (2005), 273-74; J.C. Frakes, Early Yiddish Texts: 1100-1750 
(2004), 510-19, 648-51; FE. von Rohden (ed.), Rivkah bat Meir Tiko- 
tin, Meneket Rivkah: Introduction, Text and Translation (2007); Ch. 
Shmeruk. Sifrut Yidish be-Polin (1981), 56-69, 101-2. 


[Frauke von Rohden (2"¢ ed.)] 


REBEKAH (Heb. 1725), wife of *Isaac, daughter of Bethuel, 
and granddaughter of Nahor, a brother of *Abraham (Gen. 
22:23; 24:15, 24, 47). Rebekah is also described as “the sister of 
*Laban” (24:29, 50; 25:20). When Abraham sought a wife for 
his son he sent his servant to his homeland, Aram-Naharaim, 
for he wanted to avoid marriage with the Canaanites. The epi- 
sode is described in detail in Genesis 24, which makes clear 
the providential nature of the union of Isaac with Rebekah 
(verses 7, 14, 27, 48, 50). 

The text provides an insight into Rebekah’s character 
by stressing her hospitality to strangers and her kindness to 
animals (verses 14, 18, 20), as well as her beauty and chastity 
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(24:16; 26:7). That she is willing to expend considerable energy 
on watering camels is a testament to her virtue. The same fea- 
ture may reflect an eighth century B.c.£. date for the origin of 
this element of the tradition. On one occasion Isaac felt that his 
life was in danger because of Rebekah's great beauty and he felt 
constrained to claim that she was his sister (26:6-11). Isaac’s age 
at the time of the marriage is given as 40 (25:20); Rebekal’s is 
not recorded. She is said to have remained childless for 20 years 
until, in divine response to her husband’s prayers, she gave 
birth to twins: Esau and Jacob. During a difficult pregnancy, 
she received an oracle about the future relationships between, 
and destinies of, her unborn children (25:21-26). On the bibli- 
cal account she displayed favoritism toward Jacob (25:28). 

When Isaac in his old age expressed his intention of 
bestowing his farewell blessing on Esau, Rebekah skillfully 
induced Jacob to supplant his brother so as to obtain it for 
himself. When Esau, in his bitter disappointment, threatened 
to kill Jacob, Rebekah arranged Jacob’s flight to the house of 
Laban in Haran (Gen. 27), using as a pretext her bitterness 
and disgust over Esau’s marriage to local women and her de- 
termination that Jacob marry within the family (26:34-35; 
27:46; 28:1). 

The death of Rebekah is not recorded in the Bible, but 
only the fact that she was buried in the cave of Machpelah to- 
gether with the Patriarchs and *Sarah and *Leah (49:31). 


[Nahum M. Sarna] 


In the Aggadah 

The description of Rebekah as the “daughter of Bethuel the 
Aramean, of Padan-Aram, the sister of Laban the Aramean” 
(Gen. 25:20) is taken to indicate her righteousness. Despite the 
fact that her father and brother were scoundrels and she came 
from a land where deceit was rife, she succeeded in being pi- 
ous (a play on the Hebrew arammi which by a transposition of 
letters is read as ramai, “scoundrel” or “cheat”; Gen. R. 63:4). 
Eliezer immediately perceived her greatness since the water of 
the well rose to greet her when she came to draw water (Gen. 
R. 60:5). The blessings of her mother and brother when she left 
with Eliezer were not sincere, and they were considered the 
“blessings of the impious which are curses.” This caused Re- 
bekah to remain barren for years (60:13). Rebekah was either 
three or fourteen years old at the time of her marriage (Tos. 
to Yev. 61b). When she entered Sarah’s tent, the divine cloud 
that had overhung it during Sarah’s lifetime immediately reap- 
peared (Gen. R. 60:16). Nevertheless, their marriage was not 
entirely happy, as a result of Rebekah’s barrenness. Together 
they prayed for children. Finally, God acceded to the prayers 
of Isaac since the prayer of a pious man who is the son of a 
pious man is far more efficacious than the prayer of one who 
descends from a godless father (Yev. 64a). While pregnant, 
Rebekah suffered agonizing pains because her twin sons had 
already begun their lifelong quarrel in her womb. If she walked 
near a synagogue, Jacob tried to break forth from her womb, 
while Esau attempted to get out when she passed an idolatrous 
temple (Gen. R. 63:6). Finally she went to consult in the bet 
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ASHERAH (Heb. 771), in the Bible both a Canaanite god- 
dess and a wooden cult object. 


The Goddess 
A Canaanite fertility and mother goddess. Asherah is now 
well known from the Ugaritic texts, where she is called rab- 
batu atiratu yammi (“Lady Athirat of the Sea”). The name is 
most probably to be understood as a feminine participle of 
the verb *tr (Heb. ’shr “to go, to tread”), thus meaning “The 
Lady who Treads upon the Sea.” It is possible that the name 
goes back to some early myth in which Athirat defeated the 
rebellious Yamm, although in the Ugaritic text this deed was 
accomplished by Baal and in the Egyptian story by Astarte. Al- 
ternatively, it is possible that the name indicates some connec- 
tion of Asherah with the sea. She has been identified by some 
with the Cyprian Aphrodite, the goddess intimately connected 
with harbors (as well as with love). Asherah is apparently (al- 
though not explicitly) the consort of El, the father and creator 
of the gods (she is called qaniyatu el-ima, “The Progenitress of 
the Gods”), who are accordingly called “the [70] children of 
Asherah.” Similarly, the gods are also called “sons of Qudsu” 
(“holiness”), which, like lat (“goddess”), is to be taken as an 
epithet of Asherah. The title “Qudsu” connects Asherah to 
the Egyptian figurines of nude goddesses commonly identi- 
fied as fertility figurines. They show a nude goddess en face, 
frequently with a lion, and are inscribed Qp$§ (qudsu). 
Asherah was popular throughout the ancient Near East. 
In the Old Babylonian sources, A’ratum is listed as the consort 
of Amurru and occasionally of Anu (the Babylonian coun- 
terpart of El). In the el-Amarna letters, one of the kings of 
Amurru is known as ‘Abdi-Adirti (“the servant of Asherah’), 
and a letter from Tell Taanach from the 15** century B.C.E. re- 
fers to an uban (for umman) Asirat (“a sage of ASirat”). A Late 
Hittite tablet contains a myth in which Asherah tries unsuc- 
cessfully to seduce Baal and complains to Elkunirga (El-qnh’rs; 
“El the world-Creator;’ cf. Gen. 14:19) that Baal has insulted 
her. In the Ugaritic Epic of Keret, Asherah is called “Asherah 
of the Sidonians, goddess of the Tyrians,” and was thus inti- 
mately connected with the cities of the Phoenician coast. She 
was brought into the court worship of Israel by *Jezebel, the 
daughter of the king of Tyre, who also brought with her the 
cult of the Tyrian Baal. Thus it is related that Elijah vanquished 
the 450 prophets of Baal and the 400 prophets of Asherah 
who “dined off Jezebel’s table” (1 Kings 18:19). Earlier, Maa- 
cah, the mother of King *Asa, built an abominable image for 
Asherah (la-Asherah) and was therefore removed from the 
post of queen mother (1 Kings 15:13; 11 Chron. 15:16). The last 
case of royal worship of Asherah was in the time of Manasseh, 
who placed an idol of Asherah in the Temple (11 Kings 21:7), 
from which it was removed by Josiah (11 Kings 23:6). Dur- 
ing the Israelite period, the worship of Asherah was gener- 
ally connected with the worship of Baal; the phrase “Baalim 
and Asheroth” is used to designate foreign gods in general 
(e.g., Judg. 3:7), and the term Asheroth is used as a synonym 
for “goddesses.” 
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The Cult Object 

There are also references in the Bible to some object called an 
Asherah which can be built, planted, erected, or constructed; 
is placed near the altar; and is destroyed by chopping it down 
and burning it. It therefore seems that Asherah, which is never 
described in the Bible, is some cult object made out of wood. 
The traditional explanation of the Asherah as a sacred grove 
can probably be rejected on the grounds that it seems to have 
been a man-made object. It is not known whether this object 
was an image of the goddess Asherah placed near the altar (no 
evidence at all exists for this), a sacred pole representing her, 
or an object of some other sort. These objects reportedly found 
during excavations at Qatna, Megiddo, and Ai are charred 
pieces of wood, and there is no proof of their identity. The use 
of the Asherah is found in both Israel and Judah, and is inti- 
mately connected with the use of bamot and mazzevot (1 Kings 
14:23) as one of the elements borrowed from the surrounding 
religions. It is probable that the use of the Asherah was origi- 
nally connected with the worship of the goddess Airat. In the 
1970s inscriptions from the ninth-century site of Kuntillet 
Ajrud in the Sinai and from the eighth-century site of Khir- 
bet al-Qom on the West Bank were discovered. These men- 
tion yhwh smrm w%rth and yhwh tmn wrth. These phrases 
have been interpreted as “Yahweh of Samaria and his Ashera,’ 
and “Yahweh of Teman and his Asherah” On this interpre- 
tation Asherah would have been Yahweh's consort. Others 
have rendered $rth as “his (Yahweh's) consort,’ arguing that 
the original divine name Asherah had become a common 
noun. Still others maintain that 7 represents an alterna- 
tive form of the name of the goddess, either Ashirta, attested 
as a theophorous element in proper names, or Asheretah. 
Others have taken 3rth as a reference to the cultic object, 
translating “Yahweh of Samaria/Teman and its asherah” (11 
Kgs. 13:6). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: WE. Albright, Yahweh and the Gods of Ca- 
naan (1968), index; Pope, in: H.W. Haussig (ed.), Woerterbuch der 
Mythologie, 1 (1965), 246-9 (incl. bibl.); Y. Yamashita, “The Goddess 
Asherah” (dissertation, Yale, 1963); W.L. Reed, The Asherah in the Old 
Testament (1949); IDB; Pritchard, Texts, 129-55. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
Puy: J. Day, in: ABD, 1:483-87 (with bibliography); N. Wyatt, in: ppp, 
99-105 (with bibliography). 

[Tikva S. Frymer] 


ASHER ANSHEL BEN ISAAC OF PRZEMYSL (17 cen- 
tury), scholar and homiletic author. He is known almost ex- 
clusively through his popular collection of sermons Sheme- 
nah Lahmo (Dessau, 1701; frequently reprinted). The first part 
of the work consists of seven major sermons devoted to the 
Sabbath and the major holidays. The second part consists of 
homilies on major events in the religious life of man: circum- 
cision, bar mitzvah, marriage, burial, etc. The sermons begin 
with a series of questions, followed by teamim (homiletic in- 
terpretations). The theme of the last sermon in the book is 
resurrection. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat Bod, 748. 
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midrash of Shem and Eber where she was informed that two 
opposing nations were in her womb (63:6, 7). 

The children Esau and Jacob seemed alike, yet Rebekah 
already perceived Jacob’s greatness. The more often she heard 
his voice (engaged in study), the deeper grew her affection for 
him (63:10). Rebekah was not present when Isaac requested 
Esau to bring him savory food so that he would bless him; 
Isaac’s charge was revealed to her through the holy spirit since 
she was a prophetess (67:9). She thereupon insisted that Jacob 
receive Isaac's blessing. She was not only actuated by love for 
Jacob, but also by the wish to keep Isaac from committing a 
detestable act by blessing the wicked Esau (65:6). She agreed 
to bear the possible imprecation of Isaac just as the curse of 
Adam fell upon “his mother,’ the earth (65:15). Rebekah died 
a short time after the death of her nurse Deborah. Her death 
was not mentioned explicitly in the Scripture, but is implied 
by the words allon bakhut (Allon-Bacuth; Gen. 35:8) which the 
Midrash renders “weeping for another,’ allon being connected 
with the Greek dAAov “another” (Gen. R. 81:5). There was no 
public mourning for Rebekah. Since Abraham was dead, Isaac 
blind, and Jacob away from home, only Esau remained to rep- 
resent the family in public. It was feared that onlookers might 
say, “Cursed be the breasts that sustained thee.” To avoid this, 
Rebekah was buried at night (PdRk 23; PR 12:48b). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Noth, Personennamen. 10; H. Bauer, in: 
ZDMG, 67 (1913), 344; idem, in: ZAW, 48 (1930), 78; See Commentaries 
on *Genesis. IN THE AGGADAH: Ginzberg, Legends, index. 


REBELLIOUS SON. “If a man have a stubborn and rebel- 
lious son, that will not hearken to the voice of his father and 
[not “or”] the voice of his mother and though they chasten 
him, will not hearken unto them, then shall his father and his 
mother lay hold of him and bring him out unto the elders of 
his city... They shall say unto the elders of his city: This our 
son is stubborn and rebellious, he doth not hearken to our 
voice, he is a glutton and a drunkard. And all the men of his 
city shall stone him with stones that he die; so shalt thou put 
away the evil from the midst of thee; and all Israel shall hear, 
and fear” (Deut. 21:18-21). 

It appears that this law was intended to limit the pow- 
ers of the pater familias: the head of the household could no 
longer punish the defiant son himself, according to his own 
whim, but had to bring him before the elders (i.e., judges) for 
punishment. In earlier laws (eg., Hammurapi Code, nos. 168, 
169) only the father had to be defied; in biblical law it must be 
both father and mother, and the father cannot act without the 
mother’s concurrence. If either was dead (Sif. Deut. 219) or re- 
fused to join in the prosecution, the son could not be indicted 
(Sanh. 8:4), but it was not necessary that father and mother 
should be validly married to each other (Sanh. 71a). 

There is no record of a rebellious son ever having been 
executed, except for a dictum of R. Jonathan stating that he 
had once seen such a one and sat on his grave (Sanh. 71a). 
However, it is an old and probably valid tradition that there 
never had been, nor ever will be, a rebellious son, and that 
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the law had been pronounced for educational and deterrent 
purposes only, so that parents be rewarded for bringing their 
children up properly (ibid.; Tosef. Sanh. 11:6). 

Interpreting every single word of the biblical text restric- 
tively, the talmudic jurists reduced the practicability of this law 
to nil. The “son” must be old enough to bear criminal respon- 
sibility, that is 13 years of age (see *Penal Law), but must still be 
a “son” and not a man: as soon as a beard grows (“by which is 
meant the pubic hair, not that of the face, for the sages spoke 
euphemistically”) he is no longer a “son” but a man (Sanh. 
8:1). The period during which he may thus be indicted as a 
“son” is three months only (Sanh. 69a; Yad, Mamrim 7:6), or, 
according to another version, not more than six months (T], 
Sanh. 8:1). The term “son” excludes a daughter (Sanh. 8:1; Sif. 
Deut. 218), though daughters are no less apt to be rebellious 
(Sanh. 69b-70a). 

The offense is composed of two distinct elements: re- 
peated (Sif. loc. cit.) disloyalty and defiance, consisting in 
repudiating and reviling the parents (Ex. 21:17), and being a 
“glutton and drunkard.” This second element was held to in- 
volve the gluttonous eating of meat and drinking of wine (in 
which sense the same words occur in Prov. 23:20-21), not on 
a legitimate occasion (Sanh. 8:2), but in the company of loaf- 
ers and criminals (Sanh. 7ob; Yad, Mamrim 7:2) and in a rav- 
enous manner (Yad, Mamrim 7:1). There are detailed provi- 
sions about the minimum quantities that must be devoured 
to qualify for the use of the term (cf. Yad, Mamrim 7:2-3). As 
no “son” can afford such extravagance, the law requires that 
he must have stolen money from his father and misappropri- 
ated it to buy drinks and food (Sanh. 8:3, 71a; Yad, Mamrim 
7:2). “Who does not heed his father and mother” was inter- 
preted as excluding one who does not heed God: thus, eating 
pork or other prohibited food, being an offense against God, 
would not qualify as gluttony in defiance of parents (ibid.). But 
it was also said that one who in his use of the stolen money 
performed a precept and thus heeded his Father in heaven 
could not be indicted (TJ, Sanh. 8:2). 

As father and mother have to be “defied; to “take hold of 
him,” to “say” to the elders, and to show them “this” is our son, 
neither of them may be deaf, dumb, blind, lame, or crippled, 
or else the son cannot be indicted as rebellious (Sanh. 8:4; Sif. 
Deut. 219). Either of them could condone the offense and with- 
draw the complaint at any time before conviction (Sif. Deut. 
218; Sanh. 88b; Ty, Sanh. 8:6; Yad, Mamrim 7:8). 

The son had first to be brought before a court of three 
judges (see *Bet Din) where, when he was convicted, he would 
be flogged and warned that unless he desisted from his wanton 
conduct he would be indicted as a rebellious son and liable to 
be stoned; if he did not desist, he would be brought before a 
court of 23, including the three judges who had warned him 
(Sanh. 8:4; 71b; Mid. Tan. to 21:18; Yad, Mamrim 7:7). If he es- 
caped before sentence was passed, and in the meantime his 
hair had grown, he had to be discharged; but if he escaped af- 
ter sentence, he would be executed if caught (Sanh. 71b; Yad, 
Mamrim 7:9). 
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The sentence passed upon a rebellious son had to be pub- 
lished far and wide, so that “all Israel will hear and be afraid” 
(Sanh. 89a; Mid. Tan. to 18:21). According to one view, the sen- 
tence was to be passed and executed at Jerusalem, at the time 
of mass pilgrimages, when all the people would be there to 
see and to hear (Tosef. Sanh. 11:7). It is said that the rebellious 
son is executed, not because of what he has actually done, but 
because of what he was foreseen to be prone to do were he al- 
lowed to live. His conduct showed that eventually he would 
have ruined his parents and become a robber and murderer 
(Sanh. 72a; TJ, Sanh. 8:7), so God considered it better for him 
to die innocent than to die guilty (Sanh. 8:5). 

“In our times, we pay no attention to gluttonous and de- 
fiant sons, and everybody covers up the sins of his children; 
even where they might be liable to flogging or to capital pun- 
ishment under the law, they are not even reprimanded. Many 
such children are leading purposeless lives and learn nothing - 
and we know that Jerusalem was destroyed because children 
loafed around and did not study” (Shab. 119b; Samuel Eliezer 
Edels, Hiddushei Halakhot ve-Aggadot, Sanh. 71a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.S. Zuri, Mishpat ha-Talmud, 6 (1921), 88; ET, 
3 (1951), 362-7; A.Ch. Freimann, in: EM, 2 (1954), 160-2; ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: M. Elon, Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri (1988), 1:305ff. 3:1408; 
ibid., Jewish Law (1994), 1:365; 4:1677; Enziklopedyah Talmudit, vol. 
3, 8.v. “ben sorer u-moreh; 362-27; index. 


{Haim Hermann Cohn] 


REBREANJU, village in Transylvania, central Romania. Jews 
settled in the villages Lusca and Entradam which later became 
part of Rebreanu. There was a Jewish community in Lusca 
dating from the early 18 century, while the population of 
Entradam was entirely Jewish and its Romanian name was 
Jidovita, from the Old Romanian word jidov of Slavic origin 
(a pejorative ethnonym meaning “Jew”). The Jews engaged 
mainly in commerce and agriculture and operated water mills. 
With the abolition of the settlement restrictions in Transylva- 
nia in 1848 many Jews from Entradam moved to the nearby 
city of Nasaud, founding the community there. The popula- 
tion of the village was almost wholly Jewish in 1900. In 1930 
the 135 Jews formed over 60% of the total population. The 
administration of the village remained in Jewish hands, and 
Rebreanu was popularly known as “Klayn Erez Israel” (“little 
Erez Israel”). The community was Orthodox with a strong 
hasidic influence. 

During World War 11, in 1944, the Jews were moved by 
the Hungarian Fascists first to Nasaud, then to Bistrita, then 
finally deported to *Auschwitz. In 1947 there were 17 Jews liv- 
ing in Rebreanu, but they left soon afterward. There was no 
Jewish community in Rebreanu in the early 21% century 


[Yehouda Marton] 


REBUKE AND REPROOF (Heb. tokhahah), admonition 
and chastisement for the purpose of restraint or correction. 
The biblical source for the duty to rebuke the wrongdoer is: 
“You shall not hate your kinsman in your heart. Reprove your 
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neighbor, but incur no guilt because of him” (Lev. 19:17). In 
the view of the rabbis the duty to reprove one’s neighbor has 
two applications: the first, to confront one’s fellow with per- 
sonal grievances held against him, and the second, to chas- 
tise evildoers in the hope of bringing about their regeneration 
(Maim. Yad, Deot 6:6, 7). The duty to openly confront one’s 
neighbor with personal grievances is entailed in the injunction 
against hatred of one’s brother, insofar as the silent harboring 
of resentments leads to hatred (Ch. B. Chavel (ed.), Sefer ha- 
Hinnukh (1961), 297). Thus the behavior of Absalom toward 
his brother Amnon (“Absalom spoke unto his brother Amnon 
neither good nor bad, for Absalom hated Amnon...,’ 11 Sam. 
13:22) is cited as an example of the wickedness of bearing un- 
expressed grievances (see Gersonides on this verse; and also 
Yad, Deot 6:6, 7). The duty to chastise sinners and wrongdoers 
stems from the view that everyone is charged with the respon- 
sibility of bringing about the correction of the sins of his fel- 
lowman. Failure to discharge this responsibility is tantamount 
to bearing the same sins and faults (cf. Targum Onkelos and 
commentary of Nahmanides on Lev. 19:12). 

Because the intention behind the rebuking of the evildoer 
is his rehabilitation, a number of qualifications are imposed 
upon this commandment. One is prohibited from rebuking 
another to the point of embarrassment (Ar. 16b). According 
to Maimonides, admonition must be carried out in private 
(Yad, Deot 6:7). In fact, rebuke must be effected with such 
delicacy that R. Eleazar b. Azariah doubted that there were 
any in his generation sufficiently capable in this regard (Ar. 
16b). Furthermore, the Talmud, in accordance with the dictum 
“Reprove not a scorner lest he hate thee” (Prov. 9:8), prohibits 
admonition where there is a foregone conclusion that it will be 
rejected and merely increase enmity (Yev. 65b). Certain later 
rabbinic authorities maintain that in cases where it may safely 
be assumed that rebuke will be disregarded, it is preferable not 
to rebuke people for violating prohibitions that are not explicit 
in the Torah, for it is preferable that they transgress unknow- 
ingly rather than deliberately (Sh. Ar., OH 608:2). 


Procedures of Rebuke 

It is not sufficient to rebuke the wrongdoer once, rather one 
must rebuke him incessantly so long as he is recalcitrant. Ac- 
cording to R. Johanan, a person should persist in rebuking 
his neighbor until the wrongdoer insults him; according to 
Samuel, until he curses him; and according to Ray, until he is 
ready to strike him (Ar. 16b). The obligation to rebuke one’s 
neighbor falls even upon one who is generally intellectually 
and morally inferior to the person at fault, so that the dis- 
ciple, for instance, must rebuke his teacher where necessary 
(BM 31a). Every community must appoint a wise and respected 
person whose function it is to publicly chastise wrongdoing 
and call for repentance (Yad, Teshuvah 4:2). 

The role of admonition is central in Jewish ethical 
thought. The rabbis proclaim that there exists no love or 
peace where there is no admonition, citing as an example the 
peace covenant between Abimelech and Abraham which re- 
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sulted from Abraham's reproving Abimelech (Gen. R. 54:3). 
The duty of admonition extends not only to individuals, 
but to the community at large, and even to the entire world, 
to the extent that if one does not fulfill the commandment 
of rebuke, the guilt of all those he might have reformed ac- 
crues to him (Shab. 54b). Some rabbis of the Talmud maintain 
that the Second Temple was destroyed, despite the presence of 
the righteous, because the righteous did not fulfill their obliga- 
tion to rebuke the wrongdoers of their time, and thus shared 
their guilt (Shab. 119b). In the opinion of Judah ha-Nasi, 
the most righteous course for a man to choose is the love 
of admonition: “As long as there is admonition in the world 
there is satisfaction, goodness, and blessing in the world... 
as it is written [Prov. 24:25] “To them that rebuke shall be 
delight, and a good blessing shall come upon them’” (Tam. 
28a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: HN. Bialik, and Y.H. Rawnitzki (eds.), Sefer 
ha-Aggadah, 2 (1960), 541-3; J.D. Eisenstein, Ozar Musar u-Middot 


(1941). 
[Joshua H. Shmidman] 


RECANATI, town in the Marches, central Italy. Already by 
the 13" century there was a Jewish community in Recanati, 
trading in wine, oil, and cereals. Around the end of the fol- 
lowing century Jewish loan-bankers settled in Recanati. In the 
15 and 16 centuries Recanati became the most important 
Jewish center in the Marches, and in 1448 delegates of the Jew- 
ish communities in the region were summoned to assemble 
there to consider ways of defending themselves against the 
prevailing anti-Jewish agitation. Other meetings took place 
in 1480, 1509, and 1515. In 1558 the apostate Fra Filippo (for- 
merly Joseph Moro) burst into the synagogue during the Day 
of Atonement service and profaned the Ark. After he had been 
driven out of the synagogue by the furious congregation, he 
appealed to the ecclesiastical authorities and obtained a severe 
sentence against the Jewish community. In 1569, following a 
bull by Pius v, the Jews were expelled from Recanati, as they 
were from all other centers in the Papal States, except Rome 
and Ancona. They returned for a brief period under Sixtus *v 
(1587) and opened loan-banks once again until 1593. The fa- 
mous mystical exegete, Menahem (of) *Recanati, may have 
lived here in the 14" century. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kaufmann, in: REJ, 23 (1891), 249-55; Servi, 
in: Vessillo Israelitico, 47 (1899), 79-81, 117f.; Ghetti, in: Atti e mem- 


orie della Regia deputazione di storia patria delle Marche, 4 (1907), 
11-39; Milano, Bibliotheca, index; A. Bravi, Reminiscenze recanatesi 


(1878), 71-78. 
[Ariel Toaff] 


RECANATI, Italian family, originally from *Spain, which 
produced scholars, physicians, merchants, and financiers. The 
name derives from the town of *Recanati. The family rose into 
special prominence in the 17‘ century, but earlier members 
of the family are Menahem *Recanati in the 13" century and 
AMADEO (Jedidiah) in the 16** century who translated Mai- 
monides’ Guide of the Perplexed into Italian, under the title 
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Erudizione dei Confusi, which he dedicated to Menahem Az- 
ariah da *Fano. 

The main branch of the family begins with sHABBETAI 
ELHANAN (early 17" century), rabbi of Ferrara when the 
ghetto was established there (1624). He founded a dynasty of 
rabbis that continued for at least six generations. MENAHEM, 
his son, succeeded him as a rabbi in Ferrara. He wrote a num- 
ber of responsa. Some of these are included in Piskei Recan- 
ati ha-Aharonim of Jacob Hayyim Recanati (nos. 4, 6, 33; see 
below). JUDAH HAYYIM (late 178 century), Menahem’ son, 
was rabbi of the Sephardi community of Ferrara. He wrote a 
number of responsa and his name appears often with the other 
rabbis of the city on rabbinical decrees. One of his responsa 
appears in Piskei Recanati ha-Aharonim (no. 5). SHABBETAI 
ELHANAN (d. 1738), his son, continued as rabbi of the Sephardi 
community of Ferrara. He was a contemporary of Mordecai 
*Zahalon and his name appears often together with Zahalon’s 
and those of the other rabbis of Ferrara on regulations (tak- 
kanot) and approvals (*haskamot). He wrote responsa at a 
very early age. One of them is found in Devar Shemuel (p. 
280) of Samuel Aboab. He is mentioned in the Pahad Yizhak 
of Lampronti, Reshit Bikkur Kazir of Jacob Daniel Olmo, and 
Shemesh Zedakah of Samson Morpurgo. His son MOSES was 
also a rabbi in Ferrara as early as 1730. 

JACOB HAYYIM BEN ISAAC SAMUEL (1758-1824), his 
grandson, born in Pesaro. At first an elementary school teacher 
in Ferara, he later served as rabbi in Siena, Acqui, Moncalvo, 
Finale, Carpi, Verona, and Venice. In Verona he also acted as 
head of a rabbinical school. He is best known for his Piskei Re- 
canati ha-Aharonim (Leghorn, 1813) a collection of responsa, 
and for Ya’ir Nativ (Dessau, 1818) a responsum on the Ham- 
burg Temple and its use of an organ. He was one of the four 
rabbis who took the liberal view. He was a man of wide inter- 
ests, being also a grammarian and mathematician, poet and 
preacher. He published a treatise on arithmetic at Siena. Un- 
published are books of sermons entitled Afikei Mayim, Oholei 
Yaakov, and Neveh Yaakov. He also wrote a compendium on 
Judaism (Verona, 1813), a number of Hebrew poems, and Har 
ha-Tov, quotations from Ein Yaakov. Emanuele (Menahem; 
1796-1864), the son of Jacob Hayyim, was physician in Verona. 
He wrote Grammatica Ebraica in Lingua Italiana (Verona, 
1842); and Dizionario Ebraico-Caldaico ed Italiano e Italiano ed 
Ebraico (2 vols., ibid., 1854-56). Other branches of the family 
are found in various Italian cities. In the 20" century branches 
of the family spread to Greece, Israel, and the U.S. 


[Isaac Klein] 


In *Greece, Yehudah Leib Recanati (1890-1945) was a 
noted banker. Born in *Salonika, Recanati was a leader of 
Greek Jewry for many years and became the president of the 
Greek communities in 1934, representing them on the Jew- 
ish Agency council. In 1935 he settled in Tel Aviv and estab- 
lished the Discount Bank of which he became chairman of 
the board of directors. This bank became one of the largest 
in the country and contributed substantially to the economic 
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development of Israel. Recanati was the chairman of the Se- 
phardi community council in Tel Aviv and was active in a large 
number of public institutions and bodies. His sons, Harry Ra- 
fael (1918— ) and Daniel (1921-1984), were both directors of the 
Discount Bank and developed wide banking and commercial 
interests in Israel and elsewhere. They were dedicated to pub- 
lic and social needs in Israel (see Israel: *Banking). 
[Benjamin Jaffe] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ghirondi-Neppi, 127, 155-7, 225-7, 319, 3353 I. 
Sonne, in: Horeb, 6 (1941), 79-95. 


RECANATI, ABRAHAM SAMUEL (1888-1980), Greek 
Zionist and journalist. A member of the *Recanati family, 
Abraham Samuel was born and educated in Salonika. He 
wrote in the local Jewish Judeo-Spanish press. In the Balkan 
wars, as a correspondent for the Jewish Chronicle and Die Welt 
(Berlin) he brought the suffering of the Jewish community of 
Salonika to the attention of the Jewish world and to the gen- 
eral European public. 

In 1911 he became the head of Maccabi Federation in Sa- 
lonika, transforming it from a sports organization to a mass 
youth movement. 

Among his writings are La Poriza dela Familia Judia, 
Ke es el Tsionismo, and Los Judios de Rusia Sofrin Eyos Como 
Judios. He also translated The Jewish State by Theodor Herzl 
into French. 

Owing to tactical and ideological differences, Abra- 
ham Recanati and a group of friends left Maccabi and in 1917 
founded the French weekly newspaper Pro Israel, which Re- 
canati edited during the ten years in which it appeared. The 
newspaper had widespread influence on the development of 
the Zionist movement in Salonika. The connections which de- 
veloped at that time between Vladimir *Jabotinsky and Recan- 
ati brought about the molding of the core group of Pro Israel 
into a branch of the Revisionist Zionists in Salonika. 

In 1919, Recanati formed the Histadrut ha-Mizrachi 
(Mizrachi Organization) in Greece and served as its leader. In 
1923 he formed “Ha-Shomer,’ which was founded to use legal 
and “illegal” means to work for a Jewish state in Erez Israel. 

He was a delegate to various Zionist Congresses and 
was among the founders of the World Revisionist Organi- 
zation and a member of its world executive committee. The 
Jews always had a small representation in the municipality of 
Salonika and in 1929 Recanati was appointed assistant mayor 
of the city. 

In 1934 Recanati immigrated to Palestine. He was one 
of the founders of “Ha-Mizrachi Ha-Mekori,; which was a 
faction in the Tel Aviv branch of the Mizrachi. In 1935 he ob- 
tained immigration certificates for Salonikan portworkers, 
sailors, and fishermen. 

In Tel Aviv most of the Salonikan immigrants settled in 
the Florentin Quarter. Recanati served as vice chairman of the 
neighborhood committee under Rabbi Izhak Yedidiah Frenkel 
and helped in the areas of health, sanitation, education, com- 
merce, and the crafts. During the period of the Holocaust he 
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participated in the formation of the Va’ad ha-Hazzalah (Res- 
cue Committee) for Greek Jewry. 

Asa veteran Revisionist he was elected to the First Knes- 
set in Israel representing the Herut party. He was chairman of 
the public services committee of the Knesset. 

In the last years of his life, he spent much time collecting 
material and writing for the Salonika memorial book, Zikhron 
Salonika (vol. 1, 1972; vol. 2, 1986). 

He was the brother of the banker Yehudah Leib (Leon) 


Recanati. 
[Yitzhak Kerem] 


RECANATI, LEON (Yehuda) (1890-1945), banker. Born in 
Salonika, Recanati was one of the earliest Zionist activists in 
Salonika. After the outbreak of the Young Turk revolution in 
1908, he was one of the first Zionist leaders who acted in the 
open. In the same year he began to function as a correspon- 
dent of the local Zionist movement to the Central Zionist Bu- 
reau in Cologne. After the death of his older brother Zacharia, 
Leon took over the family business of commercial representa- 
tion for foreign firms in Salonika. 

When the Young Turks began to ban official Zionist ac- 
tivities, Leon channeled his public endeavors through his in- 
volvement with Bnai Brith, of which he was one of the found- 
ing members in Salonika (1911). One of the first results of his 
Bnai Brith work was his initiative in founding a women’s or- 
ganization, B’not Israel. 

Recanati’s principal business was as owner of the tobacco 
factory Fumero. He provided work for some 600 Jewish bread- 
winners in times of economic stress. 

In 1929 he was the Greek Jewish representative at the 
gathering which founded an extended Jewish Agency and sub- 
sequently was Greek Jewry’s representative to the World Jew- 
ish Congress in Geneva. In 1933 the Zionist slate won the local 
Jewish community elections, and Leon Recanati was elected 
president of the Jewish community of Salonika. 

In 1934 he moved to Palestine and in 1935 founded the 
Israel Discount Bank. He continued his concern with the wel- 
fare of his fellow Salonikan Jews. During the period of Nazi 
occupation in Greece, Recanati tried to take measures to help 
save his fellow Jews. He persuaded the Jewish agency to rent a 
small boat that sailed secretly at night between Zakalos, on the 
eastern coast of the Euboean peninsula in Greece, and Gesme, 
Turkey. Hundreds of Greek Jews fleeing Nazi terror were saved 
in this manner and later arrived in Palestine. Hundreds of 
Greek officers escaped from Greece in these same boats in or- 
der to join the Greek army stationed in the Middle East. 

In Palestine, Recanati cared for the few refugees who 
succeeded in escaping and granted them loans for initial re- 
habilitation. He also participated in the building of a residen- 
tial area for Greek Jewish immigrants in Yad Eliyahu in the 
Tel Aviv region. 

He was also actively involved in public life in Palestine. 
He was chairman of the Greek-Jewish Kadima club, leader of 
the Organization of Greek Immigrants which ran a kitchen 
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for the needy as well as a welfare fund for Greek immigrant 
women, and was president of the settlement company Ban- 
imli-Gevulam, which founded and strengthened the settle- 
ments of Kefar Hittim, Bet Hanan, Zur Moshe, and Bet Halevi, 
all inhabited mostly by Sephardi Jews. He also set up a schol- 
arship fund to enable Sephardi youth to obtain high school, 
technical, agricultural, and particularly university training. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.A. Recanti, Zikhron Saloniki (1986), 11:487- 
94; H. Recanti, Recanti, Av u-Ven (1984). 


RECANATI, MENAHEM BEN BENJAMIN (late 13'- 
early-14" centuries), Italian kabbalist and halakhic authority. 
No information whatsoever is available on Recanati’s life, al- 
though according to family tradition mentioned in Shalshelet 
ha-Kabbalah he was once an ignorant man who miraculously 
became filled with wisdom and understanding. 

He wrote three kabbalistic works: Perush al ha-Torah 
(Venice, 1523); Taamei ha-Mitzvot (Constantinople, 1544); and 
Perush ha-Tefillot (ibid., 1544); and one halakhic work, Piskei 
Halakhot (Bologna, 1538). Two commentaries on the Perush 
al ha-Torah were written during the 16" century: one by Mat- 
tathias Delacrut (Neubauer, Cat, nos. 1615, 1623, 3); and Beur 
Levush Even Yekarah by Mordecai Jaffe (Lublin, 1605; Lem- 
berg, 1840-41). An important part of the Taamei ha-Mitzvot, 
in which Recanati deals with the problem of the nature of the 
Sefirot, still remains in manuscript. According to Recanati, 
the Sefirot are not the essence of God but coverings in which 
God enfolds Himself and instruments through which He acts. 
This entire extract is quoted by Judah *Hayyat in his com- 
mentary to *Maarekhet ha-Elohut, and in their discussions of 
this question other 16"»-century kabbalists (notably Isaac Mor 
Hayyim, Elhanan Sagi Nahor, Solomon *Alkabez, and Moses 
*Cordovero) refer to Recanati’s views. Even those who oppose 
his theory refer to him with admiration and respect, with the 
exception of David Messer *Leon, who attacks him harshly in 
Magen David (Ms Montefiore 290). 

With the exception of his discussion on the essence of 
the Sefirot, where his conclusion is the result of his own spec- 
ulations, Recanati’s doctrine is drawn mainly from written 
sources. He cannot be regarded as the recipient of “revela- 
tions from heaven” (despite Guedemann; see bibl.), and in few 
places indeed does he tell of his dreams and visions. Thanks to 
him the doctrines of many kabbalists whose writings are oth- 
erwise unknown have been preserved. He made use of many 
sources, which he usually does not mention by name, and 
was especially indebted to *Nahmanides, whom he refers to 
as “the great rabbi” Another kabbalist he mentions frequently 
is R. Ezra (whose name is occasionally changed to R. Azriel), 
and he made use of the writings of Jacob b. Sheshet Gerondi, 
*Asher b. David, Joseph *Gikatilla, and *Moses b. Shem Tov 
de Leon. Recanati was acquainted with two large works on 
the reasons for the precepts which were written during his 
lifetime: one by R. Joseph from Shushan (then attributed to 
Isaac ibn Farhi) and another by an unknown author. An im- 
portant part of his commentaries on Nahmanides’ esoteric 
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mysticism derives from Keter Shem Tov by Shem Tov *Ibn 
Gaon. Other important sources were Sefer ha-*Bahir and the 
Zohar, which he quotes often although he had access to only 
a limited number of sections. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Lit Poesie, 369 ff.; Guedemann, Gesch 
Erz, 2 (1884), 180-2; I. Sonne, in: Ks, 11 (1934/35), 530; G. Scholem, 
ibid., 185; Scholem, Mysticism, index s.v. Menahem of Recanati; idem, 
Ursprung und Anfaenge der Kabbala (1962), index; idem, Von der 
mystischen Gestalt der Gottheit (1962), index; idem, On the Kabbalah 
and its Symbolism (1965), index; Y. Nadav, in: Tarbiz, 26 (1956/57), 
440-58; J. Ben-Shelomo, Torat ha-Elohut shel R. Moshe Cordovero 
(1965), index; E. Gottlieb, Ha-Kabbalah be-Khitvei Rabbenu Bahya 


ben Asher (1970), 259-63. 
[Efraim Gottlieb] 


°RECCARED, Visigothic king of Spain (586-601). He suc- 
ceeded his father Leovigild and shortly thereafter converted 
from Arianism to orthodox Christianity. This conversion was 
followed in 589 by the Third Council of Toledo, where it was 
decreed that all Arians must become orthodox. His preoccu- 
pation with religious matters seems to have led Reccared to 
reaffirm and modify existing anti-Jewish legislation. He for- 
bade Jews to own Christian slaves and decreed that if a Jew 
circumcised a Christian slave, the latter was to be set free and 
the owner was himself to be enslaved. Jews were further for- 
bidden to have Christian wives or mistresses and any children 
born from such a union were to be baptized. This is the earli- 
est example of compulsory conversion of Jews in Visigothic 
Spain. Aside from the enactment requiring the forced baptism 
of offspring from mixed marriages, Reccared’s legislation did 
not go beyond that which had existed under his Arian pre- 
decessors. In fact the punishment for converting one’s own 
slaves was reduced from death to slavery. Like his predeces- 
sors, moreover, Reccared was lax in enforcing the anti-Jew- 
ish laws. Not only did Jews continue to own and trade Chris- 
tian slaves, but the pope felt compelled to indicate his wrath 
at this state of affairs. This had little effect, however, and the 
Jews seem to have been little bothered by Reccared’s legisla- 
tion against them. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Katz, Jews in the Visigothic and Frank- 
ish Kingdoms of Spain and Gaul (1937), index; B. Blumenkranz, Juifs 


et Chrétiens dans le monde occidental, 430-1096 (1960), index; E.A. 
Thompson, The Goths in Spain (1969). 


[Bernard Bachrach] 


RECHAB AND BAANAH (Heb. 294, “rider”; and 7399, cf. 
Ugaritic bn‘na, “son of Ana”), sons of Rimmon from Beeroth, 
one of the four cities which constituted the Gibeonite (or 
Hivite) league, and which has been identified as the site of el- 
Bire, lying northwest of Jerusalem just outside the territory 
of the tribe of Benjamin. Rechab and Baanah, captains of the 
army of Saul’s son Ish-Bosheth (11 Sam. 4:2), murdered their 
king (verse 7). Entering Ish-Bosheth’s house undetected, they 
decapitated him while he was sleeping (verse 7) and took his 
head to David, claiming to have carried out the will of God 
(verse 8). David, anxious to clear himself of the suspicion of 
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complicity, had them summarily executed, reminiscent of the 
way he treated the man who brought the news of Saul’s sui- 
cide. The assassins’ bodies were mutilated and hanged beside 
the pool in Hebron, while the head of Ish-Bosheth was honor- 
ably buried in Abner’s grave in the same town (verse 12). Sev- 
eral possible motives may explain the captains’ regicide: the 
hope of being rewarded by David; the desire to realize Abner’s 
plan for a united kingdom with David as king, by eliminating 
David's most dangerous opponent; and revenge for Saul’s con- 
quering the confederacy of the Hivite cities (cf. Josh. 9:17). 

Saul’s conquering of the confederacy explains why the 
Beerothites, including the sons of Rimmon, fled to Gittaim, 
where they lived as aliens (11 Sam. 4:3). In the course of time 
the sons of Rimmon became officers of Ish-Bosheth and at 
an opportune moment murdered him as an act of blood re- 
venge. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.H. Segal, in: JQR, 8 (1917/18), 98-99. 


RECHABITES (Heb. 0°23173 732), a small religious sect first 
identified as such in Jeremiah 35 in an incident dated in the 
reign of *Jehoiakim, but tracing their descent to Jonadab son 
of Rechab, who was a contemporary of *Jehu (11 Kings 10:15-17 
where he is called Jehonadab; see below). Jeremiah was com- 
manded by God to take the Rechabites to one of the chambers 
in the Temple and serve them wine. The Rechabites, however, 
refused to drink the wine, citing the charge of their ancestor 
Jonadab son of Rechab, which forbade them to drink wine, 
to cultivate or even to own fields or vineyards or to build 
houses. They had remained pastoral tent-dwellers until the 
invasion of Nebuchadnezzar, when they had taken refuge in 
Jerusalem. It is not known whether this was when Nebuchad- 
nezzar merely occupied the West and Jehoiakim became his 
vassal (604 B.c.E.) or during Jehoiakim’s rebellion (601-598), 
nor whether the Rechabites had been able to continue to dwell 
in tents while residing in Jerusalem, but at any rate they con- 
tinued to abstain from wine. Jeremiah, while he did not neces- 
sarily demand this Nazirite-like asceticism, extolled their strict 
observance of these commandments, contrasting it with the 
evil ways of the people of Judah. He promised the Rechabites 
that they would continue to serve before God: “Jonadab son of 
Rechab shall never lack a man to stand before me” (35:19). 

“Ben Rechab” may mean not literally “son of Rechab” 
but “Rechabite,” in which case Jonadab may have won over 
his clansmen as well as his descendants to his way of life. He 
was not necessarily the physical ancestor of all the Rechabites 
of Jeremiah’s day, but he was in any case their lawgiver and 
spiritual ancestor. Whether the Rechabites had peculiar reli- 
gious observances (e.g., letting the hair grow) other than those 
enumerated above is not known. 


Opposition to the Monarchy of Omri 

Jonadab son of Rechab sided with Jehu against the House of 
Ahab. From a fragmentary text (11 Kings 10:15-17) it appears 
that Jonadab, riding in Jehu’s chariot from Jezreel to Samaria, 
gave his blessing to the slaughter of the royal family, and that 
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Jehu was interested in proving to him his zealousness on be- 
half of God. Jonadab also participated at Jehu’s side in the 
slaughter of the prophets of Baal in the House of Baal in Sa- 
maria (11 Kings 10:23). There is no evidence in the text that 
other men of the family of Rechab participated with Jonadab 
or that he acted as a representative of the sect. However, al- 
though Jonadab was accepted by Jehu on the strength of his 
personality, it may be assumed that his reputation as a zeal- 
ous supporter of the God of Israel, who would tolerate no 
compromises, derived from his position as a head of a fam- 
ily that was completely opposed, because of its zealous faith 
and unique social character, to the rule of the House of Omri. 
Jonadab may have promulgated his rules as a reaction to the 
policies of Ahab, which notoriously provoked the opposition 
of the prophets and the sons of prophets headed by *Elijah 
and *Elisha. It appears that even at that time the Rechabites 
were distinguished from the prophets by their asceticism and 
extreme zealousness on behalf of the God of Israel (there is 
no sign that the prophets also participated in the slaughter of 
the worshipers of Baal in Samaria). 


Origin of the Group 

There is no definite information concerning the origins of the 
Rechabites. From a vague verse in 1 Chronicles 2:55 - “These 
are the Kenites who came from Hammath, the father of the 
house of Rechab” - it follows that the house of Rechab (as far 
as it is possible to identify it with “the house of the Rechabites” 
in Jer. 35 and “the son of Rechab” in 11 Kings 10) was related to 
the *Kenites. This verse mentions the Rechabites only in pass- 
ing, in connection with the lineage of the Kenites. It goes on 
to say that the Kenites, or at least some of them, were among 
the inhabitants of Jabez, implying that they established a per- 
manent settlement there, which cannot of course refer to the 
Rechabites. Even if “the house of Rechab” is also a place-name, 
identical with the name of the family, as is usually the case in 
the genealogies of Chronicles, there is no proof that it refers 
to a permanent settlement. If preference is given to the text 
of the Septuagint: “these are the men of Rechab,” over that of 
1 Chronicles 4:12: “these are the men of Recah, it is seen that, 
in accordance with the genealogical context in 1 Chronicles 
4:11-15, the Rechabites were related to the Kenazites and the 
Calebites. Indeed, if these above verses reflect the process of 
settlement of the desert tribes in Judah in the period of the 
united monarchy in Israel, it may be estimated that the Re- 
chabites were known, many years before Jonadab, as a spe- 
cial family in Judah. It is reasonable to suppose that, like the 
Kenites and the Kenazites, the Rechabites were absorbed in 
Judah at the time of the united monarchy, and in any case their 
territory was adjacent to the permanent settlements in the hill 
country of Judah. But their character as a religious sect dates 
only from the time of Jonadab. 


Seminomadic Shepherds 

Not engaging in agriculture and living in tents, the Rechabites 
must have subsisted by raising sheep and goats (cf. Gen. 4:20; 
25:27). It follows that the Rechabites were among the nomads 
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and herdsmen who dwelt in proximity to the permanent set- 
tlements in Israel and Judah, and even wandered further to the 
Wilderness of Judah. From the verses describing the meeting 
between Jonadab and Jehu - which took place between Jezreel 
and Samaria — it may be inferred that Jonadab’s settlement was 
in the neighborhood of the cities in Israel. But their wander- 
ings in the different periods ranged over Israel and Judah. 


Relation to Society at Large 

It appears that, in contrast to the deeds of Jonadab in the days of 
Jehu, the Rechabites in the following generations did not par- 
ticipate in the practical life of the kingdom and were essentially 
not a rebellious sect. The impression is that they did not set 
out to preach a way of life to the whole people, but, as is gener- 
ally the case with a separatist group unified by family ties and 
stringent communal restrictions, it served in its very existence 
as a challenge to the conventions of the agrarian society and 
culture; in this respect it was analogous to some of the ascetic 
sects in the Wilderness of Judah in Second Temple times. 


Second Temple Period 

There are allusions to the existence of the family of the Rech- 
abites in the days of the Second Temple. In Nehemiah refer- 
ence is made to Malchijah son of Rechab, officer of the dis- 
trict of Beth-Cherem who held the Dung Gate (3:14), but there 
is no mention of his being unique among the other officers. 
Diodorus Siculus (19:9), in the name of Jerome of Cardia, 
speaks of the asceticism of the early Nabateans at the end of 
the fourth century B.c.£. in terminology almost exactly like 
that which Jeremiah used in describing the Rechabites, and he 
too placed special emphasis on the prohibition against drink- 
ing wine. There is no way of knowing of any connection be- 
tween the Rechabites and the Nabateans, but it is probable that 
there were parallels to biblical asceticism, such as that of the 
house of Rechab, among other ethnic groups that settled in 
the south and Transjordan. According to the Mishnah (Taan. 
4:5), ‘the children of Jonadab son of Rechab” had (in Second 
Temple times) a fixed day in the year for bringing wood for 
the altar of the Temple. They were probably descended from 
the tent-dwelling Rechabites, but they hardly constituted a 
separate sect. There were “water-drinking” sacrificers, and the 
Midrash traces their descent to Jonadab (Gen. R. 98:10; Sif. 
Num. 78, 81, et al.; cf. Taan. 28a; Ty, Taan. 4:2, 68a), but this 
merely indicates that sects of teetotalers existed in the Second 
Temple period. The designation which connects them with 
the pre-Exilic Rechabites may very well be typological rather 
than truly genealogical. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Meyer, Die Israeliten und ihre Nachbarsta- 
emme (1906), 40-409, 444ff,; J.W. Flight, in: JBL, 42 (1923), 158-226 
(incl. bibl.); S. Klein, in: Ziyyon Meassef, 2 (1927), 9; J.A. Montgom- 
ery, in: JBL, 51 (1932), 183-213; H. Schmoekel, Jahwe und die Fremd- 
voelker... (1934), 212-22; S. Talmon, in: Eretz Israel, 5 (1958), 111-3; N. 
Glueck, Rivers in the Desert (1959), 142-5; Kaufmann Y., Toledot, 2 
(1960), 232, 338, 625-6; S. Abramsky, in: Eretz-Israel, 8 (1967), 255-64, 
incl. bibl. For the Rechabites in the Second Temple period see: Y. Baer, 


Yisrael ba-Ammim, 1 (1955), 45, 125. 
[Samuel Abramsky] 
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RECHITSA, city in Gomel district, Belarus. Rechitsa had one 
of the oldest Jewish communities in Belorussia. In 1648 the 
rampaging Cossacks murdered many of its Jews. The Jewish 
population in 1766 numbered 133, increasing to 1,268 in 1800 
(two thirds of the total population), and 2,080 in 1847. The 
city was a center for Chabad *Hasidism. At the end of the 19 
century Rechitsa had a yeshivah led by Rabbi Hayyim She- 
lomo Kumm and was the residence of the hasidic leader, R. 
Shalom Dov Ber *Schneersohn. Rechitsa’s Jews included petty 
merchants in lumber and agricultural produce, artisans, a few 
wholesalers, and the owner of a match factory. In 1897 the 5,334 
Jews of Rechitsa constituted 57 percent of the population. On 
October 23, 1905 the peasants of the surrounding area partici- 
pated in a pogrom which killed 6 Jews and wounded 12, most 
of them members of the Jewish self-defense force. On the eve 
of World War 1 the Jewish population numbered about 7,500. 
Jewish communal and religious life began to decline under 
Soviet rule. There existed a Yiddish section in the court of law 
and two Jewish elementary schools. In 1926 there were 7,386 
Jews, and 7,237 in 1939 (24 percent of the total population). The 
Germans occupied the town on August 23, 1941. In November 
1941 all 3,000 remaining Jews were gathered in a ghetto, and 
on November 25 they were murdered. A few Jews returned af- 
ter the war. They had no synagogue, and in 1970 the Jewish 
population was estimated at about 1,000. In the 1990s most 
remaining Jews emigrated to Israel and the West. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Halpern, Sefer ha-Gevurah, 3 (1950), 
186-90; Die Judenpogrome in Russland, 2 (1909), 465-7; Prestupleniya 
nemetsko-fashistskikh okkupantov v Belorussii (1963), 268-71. 


[Yehuda Slutsky / Shmuel Spector (274 ed.)] 


RECHTER, Israeli architects. ZF EV RECHTER (1899-1960) 
was born in Russia and went to Palestine in 1919, working 
in an engineering office in Jerusalem. He worked for many 
years as a draughtsman and surveyor, later studying archi- 
tecture and engineering in Italy and France. After his stud- 
ies, he returned to Tel Aviv. He had a considerable influence 
in formulating the types of urban dwelling houses in Israel 
as a whole, and in Tel Aviv in particular. He introduced the 
house built on piles, with the lower floor open to the street, 
which determined the look of residential streets in Tel Aviv 
and other towns. The first building of this type was Bet Engel 
in the Rothschild Boulevard in Tel Aviv built by Rechter in 
1934-36. Among other public buildings built or designed by 
Rechter are Binyenei ha- Ummah in Jerusalem, the Meir Hos- 
pital at Kefar Sava, the Elisha Hospital in Haifa, the Tel Aviv 
law courts (in partnership with Dov *Karmi), and the School 
of Archaeology at the Hebrew University. Rechter was one of 
the leaders of the modernist movement in Israel, simple forms 
characterizing his architecture. 

His son, YAAKOV RECHTER (1924-2001), was born in 
Tel Aviv and served as an officer during the War of Inde- 
pendence. In 1951 he became partner in his father’s firm. He 
worked on a number of private buildings and public projects 
such as the ER. Mann Auditorium in Tel Aviv (in collabora- 
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tion with D. Karmi). On the death of his father, he ran the of- 
fice with his brother-in-law, Zarchi. The designs emerging 
from the reorganized office shifted from a solid sobriety to 
lively sculptural forms blending with the natural surround- 
ings. In the Zikhron Yaakov Rest Home, Rechter repeated the 
cellular pattern of his Tel Aviv Hilton. In a different mood, 
Rechter experimented with concrete and glass at the Poly- 
clinic in Haifa. Rechter worked on a town-planning scheme 
for the development of the Tel Aviv seafront. One of his most 
famous buildings is the Stage Arts building in Tel Aviv, a 
monumental structure that includes a small piazza, two large 
entrance gateways, and a large hall. Rechter was awarded the 
Israel Prize for arts in 1972. 

The Ministry of Education and Culture awards the Rech- 
ter Prize for excellence and creativity in architecture. 


[Abraham Erlik / Shaked Gilboa (274 ed.)] 


RECIFE, city in northeast Brazil, capital of the state of Per- 
nambuco; population: 1,486,869 (2004); Jewish population 
estimated at 1,300. 


Colonial Period 

When Recife became a prosperous center for sugar produc- 
tion in the 16 and 17“ centuries, Portuguese New Christians 
were already living in the city and its environs and in many 
regions of the Brazilian Nordeste (North East). They worked 
mainly in sugar production and commerce. The significant 
number of New Christians in Recife took part in a variety of 
activities, and some bound themselves through intermarriage 
to prestigious Old Christian families. 

The Inquisition dispatched an official inspector (visitator) 
and an inquisitional commission was established in 1593-1595 
in Olinda, the port of Recife. New Christians were tried and 
arrested; some were taken to Lisbon and handed over to the 
inquisitional tribunal. After the inspector had left, surveillance 
of New Christians was continued by the bishop of Brazil, with 
the assistance of the local clergy. Thus the New Christian Di- 
ego Fernandez, husband of Branca Dias, was accused by the 
Inquisition of being a “Judaizer” and of keeping an “esnorga,” 
a secret place to pray. 

Two New Christian writers lived in Recife and stood out 
in the colonial period with works that reveal elements of Jewish 
expression: Bento Teixeira, author of Prosopopéia — one of the 
most important Portuguese-Brazilian colonial poems - pub- 
lished in Lisbon on 1601, and Ambrosio Fernandes Brandao, 
author of Didlogos das Grandezas do Brasil, in 1618. 


Dutch Period 
The first organized Jewish community in Brazil was estab- 
lished in Recife during the period of Dutch colonial occu- 
pation (1630-1654) that brought Jews among other Dutch 
colonists and permitted religious freedom. The West India 
Company came to Brazil attracted by the sugar plantations and 
more than 120 engenhos (sugar mills) in Pernambuco. 

In 1636-1640 the Dutch Jews founded the first Brazilian 
synagogue in Recife, the first on American soil: Kahal Kadosh 
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Zur Israel. Later they founded the synagogue Kahal Kadosh 
Magen Abraham in Mauricia. Both were unified in 1648, with 
the signatures of 172 members both from Recife and Mauri- 
cia. The Jewish community was very well organized along the 
same lines as the mother community in Amsterdam. Zur Israel 
maintained a synagogue, the religious schools Talmud Torah 
and Ez Hayim, and a cemetery. In Recife there was a “Rua dos 
Judeus” (Jodenstraat or Jewish street) in 1636. 

In 1642 Rabbi Isaac Aboab da Fonseca arrived from Hol- 
land, accompanied by the hakham Moses Rafael de Aguilar. 
Jews from Recife addressed an inquiry regarding the proper 
season to recite the prayers for rain to Rabbi Hayyim Shabbetai 
in Salonika, the earliest American contribution to rabbinic re- 
sponsa literature. Despite official tolerance, however, the Jews 
were subjects of some hostility at the hands of Calvinists. 

The estimates of the Jewish population at Recife vary 
greatly. According to Arnold Wiznitzer, it reached 1,450 
members in 1645. Egon and Frieda Wolff’s research indicated 
around 350 Jews. 

By 1639 Dutch Brazil had a flourishing sugar industry 
with more than 120 sugar cane mills, six of which were owned 
by Jews. Jews also had an important role in commerce, tax 
farming, and finances. Jews were also engaged in the slave 
trade, worked in agriculture, in the Dutch militia and as arti- 
sans and physicians. The contacts with the local population - 
including many New Christians - was permanent, due to the 
economic activities. During Dutch domination in the Nor- 
deste, New Christians came closer to Judaism. 

As early as 1642 the Portuguese began preparations for 
the liberation of northeastern Brazil. In 1645 they began a war 
that lasted nine years. Jews joined the Dutch ranks, and some 
were killed in action. Famine had set in and conditions were 
desperate when, on June 26, 1649, two ships arrived from Hol- 
land with food. On that occasion, Rabbi Isaac Aboab wrote the 
first Hebrew poem in the Americas, “Zekher Asiti le-Nifleot 
EI” (“I Have Set a Memorial to God’s Miracles”). 

It was stipulated in the capitulation protocol of Jan. 26, 
1654, that all Jews, like the Dutch, were to leave Brazil within 
three months and had the right to liquidate their assets and 
to take all their movable property with them. The majority 
left for Amsterdam, but some sailed to the Caribbean Islands 
(Curacao, Barbados, and so on). Wiznitzer maintained that 
a group of 23 Brazilian Jews arrived in New Amsterdam (old 
name of New York), then under Dutch rule, on the Saint Cath- 
erine at the beginning of September 1654 and that they were 
the founding fathers of the first Jewish community in New 
York. Egon and Frieda Wolff rejected this historical connec- 
tion and argued that there is no documentary basis to assume 
that the Jews who arrived in New York were the same that had 
left Recife during the expulsion of the Dutch. 

New Christians continued to live in Recife. Two decades 
after the departure of the Dutch, the Inquisition was also ac- 
quainted with and persecuted the New Christians who had 
converted to Judaism during the Dutch occupation and had 
remained in Pernambuco. Many reports reached the Lisbon 
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Inquisition in the second half of the 17" century and during 
the 18" century regarding their clandestine observance of Jew- 
ish rituals. Portuguese policy in the middle of the 18 century 
eventually enabled the New Christians to mingle with the rest 
of the population, until their traces disappeared as they be- 
came completely assimilated. 


Modern Period 

The contemporary immigration of Jews from Eastern Europe 
to Recife started in the 1910s, and in 1910 a synagogue was es- 
tablished in a private house. The Centro Israelita de Pernam- 
buco and the local [dishe Shul were founded in 1918. Synagoga 
Israelita da Boa Vista and the Jewish cemetery were created in 
1927. In 1930 Sephardi immigrants built their synagogue. The 
Jewish community was very active with a network of institu- 
tions, including six schools, the assistance organization Relief, a 
sports club, a library, a Yiddish theater group, youth and Zionist 
groups, and women organizations such as wi1zo and Pioneiras. 
The community, which reached a population of 1,600, lived 
mostly in the neighborhoods of Boa Viagem and Boa Vista. 

In 1992 the Arquivo Histdérico Judaico de Pernambuco 
(Historic Jewish Archive of Pernambuco) was founded. In 
1994 the Associacdo para a Restauracéo da Memoria Juda- 
ica das Américas (Association for the Restoration of Jew- 
ish Memory in the Americas) was established and in 2000 
the building where the synagogue Kahal Kadosh Zur Israel 
had been founded in the Dutch period was recognized as a 
“national historical patrimony” by Instituto do Patrimdénio 
Histdrico e Artistico Nacional - Iphan, a federal agency, and 
a memorial-museum was opened. Together with the old “Rua 
dos Judeus” the memorial figures in the tourist tours of the 
city of Recife. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Dines, F. Moreno de Carvalho &N. Falbel 
(eds.), A Fénix ou o Eterno Retorno (2001); A. Wiznitzer, Os judeus 
no Brasil colonial (1960); E. & F. Wolff, A odisséia dos judeus no Re- 
cife (1979); J.A. Gongalves de Mello, Gente da Na¢do: cristdéos-novos 
e judeus em Pernambuco 1542-1654 (1990); T. Neumann Kaufman, 
Passos perdidos — historia recuperada. A presenca judaica em Per- 


nambuco (2001). 
[Roney Cytrinowicz (2"¢ ed.)] 


RECKENDORF, HERMANN SOLOMON (1863-1923), 
German Orientalist. Reckendorf’s father, also named HER- 
MANN (Hayyim Zevi; 1825-1875), taught Semitic languages 
at Heidelberg University, and wrote a Hebrew translation of 
the Koran (1857). Inspired by E. Sue’s Les Mystéres de Paris, 
he also wrote Die Geheimnisse der Juden (5 vols., 1856-57), a 
fictionalized recounting of Jewish history. Several Hebrew 
versions of this work were published; the one by A.S. Fried- 
berg (Zikhronot le- Veit David, 1893-1900) is still popular with 
Israel youth. Hermann Solomon Reckendorf studied Semitics 
under T. Noeldeke and at the Berlin rabbinical seminary, but 
later abandoned Orthodoxy. Reckendorf became professor at 
Freiburg University, specializing in Arabic syntax. 

His Die syntaktischen Verhaeltnisse des Arabischen (1895- 
98) outlines the problems of Arabic syntax; his Arabische Syn- 
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tax (1921) is important for its collection of material. The two 
works remain outstanding. In his Ueber Paronomasie in den 
semitischen Sprachen (1909) Reckendorf covers a wider field, 
dealing with a well-defined syntactic phenomenon in most 
Semitic languages. Another of his works is Mohammed und 
die Seinen (1907). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Fueck, Arabische Studien in Europa (1955), 


312-3. 
[Joseph L. Blau] 


RECKLINGHAUSEN, town in Westphalia, Germany, where 
the presence of Jews is attested as early as 1305. The financier 
Gottschalk of Recklinghausen, who carried on extensive busi- 
ness from Lochern (in Dutch Gelderland), was killed during 
the disturbances caused by the Black Death in 1349-50. No 
organized community, however, came into being in medieval 
times, and there is no record of one in Recklinghausen un- 
til 1828. In the course of time, an active Jewish life developed 
and the community established a synagogue, communal cen- 
ter, elementary school, mikveh, and a variety of Jewish societ- 
ies. Eastern European immigrants founded their own society 
and minyan. The Jewish population of Recklinghausen grew 
from 72 in 1880 to 298 in 1905. It dropped to 280 (5% of the 
total population) in 1933. From 1903 until 1922 and again from 
1934 to 1938, Recklinghausen was the seat of a district rabbi. 
The last incumbent was Selig Auerbach, who later immigrated 
to the U.S. During the Nazi persecutions, many members of 
the community succeeded in emigrating from Recklinghau- 
sen, principally to Holland. On Nov. 9/10, 1938, the synagogue 
was destroyed, and subsequent deportations of the remain- 
ing Jews brought the community to an end. A new commu- 
nity of 52 Jews was established in Recklinghausen after World 
War 11 in conjunction with *Bochum and Herne, numbering 
76 persons in 1962. In 1960 and 1961 the “Synagoga’” exhibi- 
tion of Jewish art and folklore was held in Recklinghausen 
and was subsequently shown throughout Germany. In 1974 
there were 60 Jews residing in the city. In 1997 a new syna- 
gogue was consecrated. Due to the immigration of Jews from 
the former Soviet Union, the community grew so that it was 
divided in 1999. The new Jewish community of Recklinghau- 
sen numbered 624 in 2004. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.C. Meyer (ed.), Aus Geschichte und Leben 
der Juden in Westfalen (1962), 125-33, 165, 187, 255; Germ Jud, 2 (1968), 
678-9; Monumenta Judaica, 2 (1963), 369, 379, 653. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: W. Schneider, Juedische Heimat im Vest. Gedenkbuch der 
juedischen Gemeinden im Kreis Recklinghausen (1983); 1829-2004. 175 
Jahre Juedische Kultusgemeinde Recklinghausen. Festschrift (2004). 


[Larissa Daemmig (2™4 ed.)] 


RECONSTRUCTIONISM, ideology and movement in U.S. 
religious life. Both the idea and the movement owe their in- 
spiration to Mordecai Menahem *Kaplan (1881-1983). Raised 
Orthodox in Eastern Europe, Kaplan came to America at age 
eight. He saw his generation responding to this radically differ- 
ent setting in two ways: struggling to maintain Jewish identity 
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while acclimating to America, or abandoning Jewish identity 
altogether. Kaplan believed that with the breakdown of belief 
in the Torah as the revealed word of God, in the authority of 
halakhah (Jewish law), in a supernatural conception of God, 
and in the notion of the Jews as a separated and “chosen peo- 
ple.” a new rationale for maintenance of Jewish identity was 
needed. Kaplan argued that in pre-modern times, Jews had 
remained loyal to their identity despite hardship and suffer- 
ing because they believed that adherence to Judaism assured 
them of salvation in the next world. Before the French Revo- 
lution (1789) Europe’s Jews also lived in segregated commu- 
nities; with the entry of Jews into citizenship in the countries 
where they resided, the social and sociological constraints 
that kept them apart from the larger culture were removed, 
however imperfectly. Kaplan argued that Jews had to learn to 
live in two civilizations: the Jewish one and the larger culture 
of which they were now a part. 

When Kaplan began his career, there was widespread 
disagreement among Jews about how to define Judaism and 
what comprised Jewish identity. Reform Judaism defined Ju- 
daism as a religion only, and Jews as a community of faith. 
Zionist theoreticians defined Judaism as a nationality, and 
Jews as citizens (in exile, perhaps, but citizens nonetheless) of 
the Jewish nation. Secular Jews saw Judaism as a culture and 
Jews as an ethnic group. Kaplan sought definitions that could 
encompass this diversity. He decided that Judaism should be 
understood as the evolving religious civilization of the Jew- 
ish people, and that the Jews should share a common sense of 
peoplehood. Judaism, like any other civilization, comprised a 
history, a language, a religion, a social organization, standards 
of conduct, and spiritual and social ideals. Under the influence 
of modern sociology, Kaplan stated that whatever is an object 
of collective concern takes on all the traits of a religion, which 
in its turn functions in order to hold up to the individual the 
value of the group and the importance of his complete iden- 
tification with it. For Kaplan, belonging to the Jewish people 
came before behaving according to Jewish practice or believ- 
ing according to Jewish religion. 

Kaplan believed that Judaism had to be transformed from 
an “other-worldly” civilization into a “this-worldly” one. He 
rejected supernaturalism in all of its manifestations. For Kap- 
lan, the Torah was a human document recording the Jewish 
people's earliest record of their search for God and for the be- 
haviors that would lead to human responsibility. What tradi- 
tion called mitzvot (divine commandments) were for Kaplan 
“folkways” (minhagim) that had been created by the Jewish 
people, and thus were subject to adaptation, change, and/or re- 
jection in response to the changing needs of the Jewish people. 
The Jewish religion, said Kaplan, exists for the Jewish people, 
not the Jewish people for the Jewish religion. Where Reform 
Judaism saw ethical monotheism as the unbroken line of con- 
tinuity throughout Jewish history, and Orthodox Judaism saw 
the Torah and halakhah as the unchanging constants, Kaplan 
held that it was Jewish peoplehood that was the sole constant 
throughout the evolving history of Judaism. 
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Many Jewish intellectuals were attracted to Kaplan's pro- 
gram for a Jewish life. Since Judaism was a civilization, Kaplan 
argued that its parts could best function in interrelationship 
with one another. Kaplan sought to replicate the model of the 
European Jewish kehillah as what he called an “organic com- 
munity,’ in which the basic unit of Jewish life would be the 
entire aggregate of a given community’s synagogues, educa- 
tional institutions, Zionist organizations, agencies, and orga- 
nizations, linked into a single structure with a democratically 
elected leadership. In Kaplan's vision, one would join the local 
Jewish community, pay dues to that community, and in return 
have access to all the services of that community from birth 
to death. While this model was never implemented in the way 
Kaplan envisioned, it did have an influence on the emergence 
and development of the Jewish Federations and Jewish Com- 
munity Relations Councils, each of which sought to embrace 
the entire spectrum of the communities they represented. 

Kaplan was also a pioneer in conceiving of the synagogue 
as a Jewish center, in which social, intellectual and athletic ac- 
tivities would be as much a part of the institutional program 
as the synagogue and the religious school. This vision not only 
influenced the development of Jewish congregational life in 
the period before World War 11, but it also helped inspire the 
creation and development of the Jewish Community Center 
movement. 

The most controversial aspect of Kaplan’s thinking was 
his theology. The conception of God as a supernatural person- 
ality became for Kaplan a conception of God as force or pro- 
cess, or, in his preferred formulation, “the Power that makes 
for salvation.” Salvation was understood by Kaplan as self- 
fulfillment on a social and individual basis. It meant the pro- 
gressive improvement of the human personality and the estab- 
lishment of a free, just, and cooperative social order. Kaplan 
maintained that there were adequate resources in the world 
and capacities in humans to achieve such salvation. Since we 
sense a power that orients us to this life and elicits from us the 
best of which we are capable, this notion of God conforms to 
our experience. Kaplan distinguished between conceptions 
of God and belief in God. He felt that Judaism offered many 
different conceptions of God, from rational to mystical, and 
from personal to non-personal. It was belief in God as that 
force or power in creation and in human life that supported 
salvation, what Kaplan later called “transnaturalism,’ that he 
felt was essential; the conception of God that a Jew might 
choose was less important. Some early Reconstructionists, 
such as Milton *Steinberg, rejected Kaplan's naturalistic theol- 
ogy while accepting the rest of Kaplan's program. 

Until the founding of the Reconstructionist Rabbinical 
College (RRC) in 1968, Reconstructionist ideology was es- 
sentially defined by Kaplan and his immediate circle of dis- 
ciples and followers. Once the rrc began to ordain Recon- 
structionist rabbis, and as the number of Reconstructionist 
congregations began to grow in the 1980s and 1990s, Recon- 
structionism itself began to evolve, adapt and change to meet 
new circumstances. The inclusion of hasidic, kabbalistic and 
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ASHER BEN DAVID (first half of the 13"* century), Provence 
kabbalist of the second generation of kabbalists and author of 
the first “book” of any length intended for a wider audience. 
His grandfather, R. * Abraham b. David of Posquiéres, is con- 
sidered the first known kabbalistic personality, although he 
refrained from acknowledging this status and from compos- 
ing anything kabbalistic. His son, R. Isaac the Blind, uncle to 
R. Asher ben David, composed a highly enigmatic commen- 
tary to the Book of Creation, as he denied any literary activity 
in a celebrated letter to Nahmanides, in which he proclaimed 
allegiance to Nahmanides’ stated policy of a complete reliance 
on oral transmission of kabbalistic secrets. R. Isaac suggests 
in this letter of defense that he has “no sign from heaven” 
to come himself to Spain and correct, or stop, the damage 
done by his students who were publicly disseminating texts 
or teachings, and mentions Asher as a possible emissary 
who could speak for his position on esotericism. We know, 
however, of no such visit by Asher, which would amount to 
an important and authorized link connecting the Provengal 
school directly with Spanish kabbalistic circles. Curiously, 
what has survived is a compendium of treatises edited into 
a lengthy work entitled Sefer ha-Yihud, the Book of Unity, in 
which Asher explains major kabbalistic concepts. It is unclear 
if this work was intended for the audience already exposed to 
ideas which emerged from Isaac’s circle or whether it begins 
a new form of kabbalistic literature intended for other kab- 
balists. Sefer ha- Yihud is introduced by the first known kab- 
balistic poem. The treatises or chapters which comprise the 
book were often copied by kabbalists and survived in short 
and intermediate versions relative to the full length book, 
which may have been edited or expanded later by Asher or a 
student of the circle. A Latin translation of a section of Sefer 
ha-Yihud was prepared by Flavio Mithridates and survives 
in a single manuscript. An “epistle” attributed to Asher is 
now understood to be a collection of passages from his work. 
Finally, a highly popular Commentary to the Account of Cre- 
ation is attributed to Asher, but his authorship of this work 
remains highly questionable, though it finds its place in a 
genre of literature which emerged from Provence. Asher 
makes one passing reference to an “aggadah,;’ which might 
be from the Sefer ha-*Bahir, although it is clear that his 
Kabbalah is not based on the traditions of that work, like that 
of his teachers and family members in Provence. The Kab- 
balah of Asher is nevertheless significantly different from 
that of his contemporaries in Gerona, Ezra and Azriel, stu- 
dents of Isaac. His complete works have been edited in a 
single volume. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Abrams, R. Asher ben David. His Com- 
plete Works and Studies in his Kabbalistic Thought (Heb., 1996); J. Dan 
and R. Elior, Kabbalat R. Asher ben David, Jerusalem (Heb., 1980); 
M. Rong-Wiznitzer, “Is Paris Ms. 767 Actually a Letter of Asher ben 
David,” in: Jerusalem Studies in Jewish Thought, 3 (1982), 33-50 (Heb.); 
G. Scholem, Origins of the Kabbalah (1987), 93-94, 148-49, 171-74, 
252-56, 303-7. 


[Daniel Abrams (2"¢ ed.)] 
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ASHER BEN JEHIEL (also known as Asheri and Rosh; 
c. 1250-1327), talmudist. His first teachers were his father, 
one of the Hasidei Ashkenaz, who was a follower of *Judah b. 
Samuel he-Hasid, and his elder brother. He spent some time 
in France, apparently in Troyes, and then lived in Cologne and 
Coblenz. From there he moved to Worms, where his teacher 
*Meir b. Baruch of Rothenburg had been appointed rabbi in 
1281. Meir esteemed his pupil, and appointed him a member 
of the local bet-din. After the imprisonment of Meir, Asher be- 
came the acknowledged leader of German Jewry and headed 
the unsuccessful efforts to obtain his master’s release, toward 
which he was prepared to contribute a considerable portion 
of his assets. He distinguished himself for his activities during 
the period of the Rindfleisch massacres (1298) and for his deci- 
sions on matters arising from the resulting disruption of fam- 
ily and communal life. Fearing a similar fate to that of Meir of 
Rothenburg, Asher left Germany in 1303. The following year, 
he reached Barcelona, via north Italy and Provence, where 
he was welcomed with great honor by Solomon b. Abraham 
*Adret. In 1305 he accepted the position of rabbi in Toledo. His 
son, Judah, relates that shortly thereafter, Asher turned down a 
request of the German authorities that he return to his native 
country, for which they were prepared to provide an imperial 
letter of safe-conduct and an escort of 50 soldiers. 

Asher was drawn into the contemporary conflict con- 
cerning the study of philosophy. In Provence he had found 
only “isolated individuals” engaged in exclusive study of the 
Torah, which fact he attributed to the widespread study of phi- 
losophy. From Barcelona he sent a letter of encouragement to 
Abba Mari *Astruc, a leader of the opponents of philosophy. 
Alive to the danger of discord, he proposed an intercommunal 
conference to reconcile the opposing views (Minhat Kenaot, 
51). When Solomon Adret proposed a ban on the study of 
philosophy by anyone under the age of 25, Asher, already in 
Toledo, influenced the local leaders to support this ban. He 
criticized those who used positions of influence at court for 
their own advantage. He similarly opposed customs which 
had been influenced by the Christian environment, such as, 
granting equal rights of inheritance to husband and wife and 
bequeathing the whole estate to the oldest son, as was the 
custom among the nobility; chaining of debtors; and com- 
pelling a husband to grant his wife a divorce on her declara- 
tion of her unwillingness to live with him. His vast influence 
and moral stature enabled him to overcome the difficulties 
which he encountered in those activities, and his spiritual in- 
fluence was acknowledged even by the Castilian queen, Ma- 
ria de Molina. 

His responsa sometimes reflect the modesty and humil- 
ity that typified the German school, and at others, the firm- 
ness and authority of one speaking in the name of the supreme 
political and judicial body of Spanish Jewry. When the rabbi 
of Valencia insisted on his view in defiance of accepted prac- 
tice and the opinion of Asher, the latter threatened him with 
capital punishment, if all the other deterrents enumerated ina 
letter to one of the scholars of the community should prove of 
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meditative practices and teachings broadened the spectrum 
of Reconstructionist spirituality in ways that the primarily ra- 
tional approach of Kaplan might not have accommodated. As 
an independent movement, Reconstructionism had to grap- 
ple with creating positions and practices that, if not exactly 
couched as a return to halakhah, meant a serious engagement 
with halakhah. The rise of literary analysis and appreciation 
of biblical scripture in the last quarter of the 20" century 
provided a new opportunity to reengage the Torah and other 
biblical writings as myth and poetry, and not only as an his- 
torical document. 

Reconstructionism in the 21°t century remains firmly 
grounded in Kaplan's essential insight, that Judaism is the 
product of the historical experience of the Jewish people, 
and is not the revealed word of God or an inspired reaction 
to revelation. The traditional sources and practices of Juda- 
ism still have, in Kaplan’s famous formulation, a “vote but not 
a veto.” The organic Jewish community may never have actu- 
ally been created, but the institutions of the movement and 
the congregations affiliated with the Jewish Reconstruction- 
ist Federation (JRF) try to operate with Kaplan’s principles of 
democracy, egalitarianism, and openness. In particular, the 
concept of values-based decision-making has become inte- 
gral to Reconstructionism, as has inclusivity, the bringing 
into the Jewish community of intermarried Jews, single Jews, 
gay and lesbian Jews, single Jewish parents and elderly Jews, 
among others. Kaplan's emphasis on belonging over behaving 
and believing remains central to Reconstructionism; what has 
changed is that it is as much the belonging to a Jewish com- 
munity (congregation or havurah) as to the Jewish people 
that is now central. 

The founding of the Reconstructionist movement may be 
dated from the establishment by Mordecai Menahem *Kaplan 
of the Society for the Advancement of Judaism (saj) in Janu- 
ary 1922. The society served both as a synagogue center and as 
a forum for Kaplan’s ideas. Several months after the publica- 
tion of Kaplan's Judaism as a Civilization (1934), he launched 
the magazine The Reconstructionist in collaboration with his 
closest associates, of whom Milton Steinberg, Eugene *Kohn, 
and Kaplan's son-in-law, Ira *Eisenstein, formed the nucleus. 
In 1941 the New Haggadah and A Guide to Jewish Ritual were 
published. In the Guide, ritual was viewed not as law but a 
means to group survival and the spiritual growth of the in- 
dividual Jew. The individual was to be the arbiter of which 
rituals or folkways would be followed, though when making 
such choices, a balance between one’s own needs and those 
of the group was optimal. Preserving the integrity of the tra- 
dition, while being responsive to contemporary needs, was 
fundamental. 

In 1945 the Reconstructionist Sabbath Prayer Book ap- 
peared, which resulted in a ban (herem) against Kaplan by the 
Agudat ha-Rabbonim, a small Orthodox association, although 
such an attempt was largely ignored. But several of Kaplan's 
colleagues on the faculty of the Jewish Theological Seminary 
published an adverse “statement of opinion” (gillui daat) in 
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the Hebrew publication Hadoar. In accordance with Kaplan's 
ideology, the prayerbook excised references to the Jews as the 
“chosen people,’ and to such concepts as God’s revelation of 
the Torah to Moses, the parting of the Red Sea, and belief in 
the coming of a personal Messiah. Some passages of the tra- 
ditional prayerbook were retained despite Kaplan’s rejection 
of the concepts which lay behind them. In such cases the edi- 
tors suggested to the reader how the passages were to be un- 
derstood. Thus, prayers for the restoration of Israel were re- 
tained, but readers were told this should not be construed as 
the return of all Jews to Palestine. Kaplan was a Zionist of the 
American school, ardent in his support for the colonization 
of Palestine, but opposed to concepts implying the “negation 
of the Diaspora’ and to emphasis on the necessity of aliyah. 
The entire second half of the prayerbook contained a major 
innovation for the time: supplementary readings intended to 
allow for variety in the structure of weekly services. 

Kaplan’s greatest success was in his impact on Jewish ed- 
ucators, social workers, and rabbis, especially students of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary, where he taught from 1909 to 
1963. Because he himself preferred to think of Reconstruction- 
ism as a school of thought rather than a separate movement, 
and because he was resistant to further dividing the Jewish 
community, Kaplan's followers were constrained from building 
on his intellectual and liturgical efforts. Only with the estab- 
lishment in 1968 of the Reconstructionist Rabbinical College 
(RRC) in Philadelphia did Kaplan finally give his blessing to 
the development of Reconstructionism as an independent de- 
nomination. Ira Eisenstein, who had been Kaplan’s closest col- 
laborator, and had served as the editor of The Reconstruction- 
ist magazine since the 1940s, became the first president of the 
RRC, serving until his retirement in 1981. Without Eisenstein’s 
dedication to the creation of the RRC, Kaplan’s legacy would 
have been one primarily of ideas, and not of institutions. 

Once Reconstructionism began to train its own rabbinic 
leaders, the movement began to grow, slowly at first, but then 
in the 1980s and 1990s, the number of affiliated Reconstruc- 
tionist congregations and havurot grew rapidly. From ten af- 
filiates in 1968, the movement counted 105 members of the 
Jewish Reconstructionist Federation (JRF) in 2005. As of 2005, 
the rrc had graduated 265 rabbis who served in congrega- 
tions, agencies, schools, on campuses and in chaplaincy set- 
tings, and as writers, lecturers and teachers, so that the influ- 
ence of Reconstructionism continued to be disproportionate 
to the size of the movement. 

In the 1990s, the Reconstructionist movement issued a 
new series of prayerbooks and a new Haggadah. This second 
generation of Reconstructionist liturgy was unique in being 
the work of an editorial committee comprised of rabbis, aca- 
demics, and laypeople, and in reflecting the contributions of 
many of the graduates of the RRc, who were also rapidly mov- 
ing into positions of leadership on the faculty and administra- 
tion of the RRC, the staff of the JRF, and of the Reconstruction- 
ist Rabbinical Association (RRA, established in 1974). In 1996 
the RRA published the first Reconstructionist rabbi’s manual. 
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Anew magazine, Reconstructionism Today, was established in 
1994. In 2005, The Reconstructionist, now a journal, published 
its 70" anniversary issue. The initial publication of a projected 
three-volume Reconstructionist Guide to Jewish Practice ap- 
peared in 2000. In 2003, a Reconstructionist youth movement, 
No’ar Hadash, was established. That same year, the first Recon- 
structionist summer camp opened (Camp JRF); in 2005, the 
camp purchased a permanent home in the Pocono mountains 
in Pennsylvania, which will also serve as a year-round confer- 
ence and retreat center for the movement. 

After Kaplan and Eisenstein, the most important and in- 
fluential leader of the Reconstructionist movement has been 
David *Teutsch, who served as vice president of the Jewish 
Reconstructionist Foundation (1980-82), executive vice presi- 
dent of the Federation of Reconstructionist Congregations and 
Havurot (1982-86), president of the Reconstructionist Rab- 
binical College (1993-2002), editor-in-chief of the Kol Hane- 
shamah prayerbook series (1989-2002), and director of the 
Center for Jewish Ethics at the RRc (2002- ). 

The intellectual history of the Reconstructionist move- 
ment came full circle with the publication in 2002 of the first 
volume of excerpts from the daily journal kept by Kaplan from 
1913 until the late 1970s. Edited by Kaplan’s biographer, Mel 
Scult, the journals helped to bring to a new generation of Re- 
constructionists and to all interested in the history of Ameri- 
can Judaism in the 20'-century, the insights of the founder of 
Reconstructionism as he worked out the ideas, principles, and 
positions that would become Reconstructionist Judaism. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.T. Alpert and J.J. Staub, Exploring Judaism: 
a Reconstructionist Approach (2000); E.S. Goldsmith, M. Scult, and 
R.M. Seltzer (eds.), The American Judaism of Mordecai M. Kaplan 
(1990); Communings of the Spirit: The Journals of Mordecai M. Kaplan, 
1913-1934 (2001); M. Scult, Judaism Faces the Twentieth Century: A 
Biography of Mordecai M. Kaplan (1993); I. Eisenstein, Reconstruct- 
ing Judaism: An Autobiography (1986). 


[Richard Hirsch (24 ed.)] 


RECONSTRUCTIONIST RABBINICAL COLLEGE. The 
Reconstructionist Rabbinical College (RRC) was founded in 
1968 in Philadelphia to carry on the ideals of the founder of 
Reconstructionist Judaism, Rabbi Mordecai *Kaplan. The de- 
cision to open the school was made by the lay-led organization 
of the movement, the Federation of Reconstructionist Con- 
gregations and Havurot (today the Jewish Reconstructionist 
Federation) meeting in Montreal in June 1967. Kaplan previ- 
ously had resisted establishing a seminary that would mark 
Reconstructionism as a denomination rather than a school 
of thought. He maintained a life-long allegiance to the Jewish 
Theological Seminary where he taught for decades. However 
Reconstructionist congregations, insufficiently served by Re- 
form and Conservative rabbis, pushed Rabbi Ira Eisenstein 
and lay leaders to make this decision. 

Eisenstein became the RRc’s first president. The college 
included two unique features. Reflecting Kaplan's vision of 
living in two civilizations, students were to pursue doctoral 
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studies in religion simultaneously at a secular university. 
(However this dual-studies program would later be dropped.) 
Second, the curriculum would be based on Kaplan's concept 
of Judaism as an evolving Jewish civilization, studying each 
period sequentially and integrating history and literature 
from each time period. The five-year rabbinic curriculum de- 
votes a year each to the biblical, rabbinic, medieval, modern, 
and contemporary periods. Open to both men and women, 
from the beginning rrRc included faculty from diverse Jew- 
ish backgrounds. 

The college opened in September 1968 in Philadelphia 
near Temple University, as the college was to collaborate with 
the Temple religion department and provide access to other 
graduate programs. Given the existence of only a handful of 
Reconstructionist congregations, for many students their first 
exposure to the movement in practice came as students. In 
1974, the second graduating class included Sandy Eisenberg 
Sasso, the second woman rabbi in the United States. 

In 1984 the college moved from its inner-city location to 
its current home in a former mansion in suburban Wyncote. 
Around that time, the college leadership wanted to enrich the 
curriculum and increase the Hebrew level of students. The 
number of RRC courses increased, including courses by vis- 
iting non-Jewish scholars. In 1983 RRC became the first rab- 
binical seminary to officially admit openly gay students. A me- 
khinah (preparatory) year for some students was also added. 
The college continued to expand in the late 1980s as faculty 
and student enrollment significantly increased, and the Israel 
study program expanded. The college received full academic 
accreditation in 1990. 

In the 1990s and early 2000s the college strengthened its 
financial base and expanded its programs, publications, and 
facilities. Cantorial studies and a masters program in Jewish 
studies were added. Three academic centers were established 
to support research, publications, and education in the wider 
community: Jewish ethics; Kolot, a center on Jewish women’s 
and gender studies; and Hiddur, a center on aging. 

By 2005, RRC had graduated 283 rabbis and two cantors. 
Of these, 153 were male and 132 were female. Enrollment in 
2005 was 76 rabbinical students, two cantorial students, and 
two masters’ candidates. RRc publishes the Reconstructionist 
journal (1935- ). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Kaplan, “Why a Reconstructionist Rab- 
binical College?” in: Reconstructionist, 35:14 (Jan. 2, 1970); R. Alpert, 
“The Making of American Rabbis: Reconstructionist Rabbis,” in: £7 
Yearbook 1983-85; D. Teutsch, “Rabbis for the 21*t Century,’ in: Sh’ma 


(January 2003). 
[Robert P. Tabak (2™4 ed)] 


RECORDS, PHONOGRAPH. The earliest “talking ma- 
chine” was patented by Thomas A. Edison in 1878 as a vertical 
cylinder device. In 1887 Emile *Berliner produced a lateral flat 
disc mechanism, bringing the disc “gramophone” into com- 
petition with the cylinder “phonograph.” By 1891 recordings 
were introduced to public entertainment as coin-in-slot ma- 
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chines, and soon included some Jewish monologues, skits, 
and songs. 

One of the most widespread Jewish subjects on record- 
ings was cantorial music. Gershon *Sirota was the first cantor 
to record liturgicals commercially. He was widely criticized 
because recordings were played in cabarets and on the Sab- 
bath. Then Zavel *Kwartin recorded and other cantors fol- 
lowed in a “golden cantorial age.” In the 1920s such favorites 
as Mordecai *Hershman, David *Roitman, and Berele *Chagy 
were presented on discs and cylinders. Cantor Josef (Yossele) 
*Rosenblatt put 82 different liturgical selections on 10 labels. 
Since World War 11 revival of interest in European-style can- 
torials has resulted in re-pressings and reissues of old liturgical 
performances, as well as recordings of modern cantors such 
as Moshe *Koussevitzsky and Leib *Glantz, and the cantorial 
records of such prominent concert and opera artists as Jan 
*Peerce and Richard Tucker. In the U.S. congregations have 
honored their own cantor with a recording issue of his per- 
formances. In the 1960s recordings of the devotional music 
of hasidic groups, such as the Lubavitcher, Modzhitzer, and 
Gerer, on their own labels or Jewish companies, added to the 
number of Jewish liturgical recordings. 


Theatricals 
Edison cylinders early captured such voices as the Yiddish art- 
ist Madame Regina Prager (1874-1949) and the Jewish enter- 
tainer Sophie *Tucker. Among the Jewish performances early 
in this century on single-side small discs were a folk melody 
Min ha-Mezar and a popular ditty Kum Yisrulik, Kum Aheym. 
Shalom Aleichem read his works for cylinders, and the comic 
monologuist, Ikey Eisenstein, was a great favorite on discs. Es- 
pecially in the U.S. dance music recordings sold well, particu- 
larly of Jewish wedding freylekhs, shers, kazatskis, and horas. 
By the end of World War 1 every recording company had a 
roster of all types of Jewish performers. With the rise of radio 
in the 1920s, records dropped in sales. Jewish records espe- 
cially lost their audiences with the changing tastes of the U.S. 
Jewish public for “Anglicized” entertainment and with the ap- 
pearance of Jewish “stars” on the general stage, in radio, and 
“talking pictures.” Some recordings include Yiddish theatrical 
personalities of the era between the two world wars, such as 
Joseph Rumshinsky (1881-1956), Aaron Lebedeff (1873-1960), 
Ludwig Satz (1891-1944), Moishe Oysher (1907-1958), and Me- 
nasha Skulnick (1892-1970). The aftermath of the Holocaust 
in Europe and the establishment of the State of Israel stimu- 
lated wider interest for popular performances of Yiddish and 
Hebrew folk music. Prominent among recorders of this post- 
war Jewish expression have been the actor-singer Theodore 
Bikel, the hasidic performer Shlomo Carlebach, the Israel 
entertainer Shoshana Damari, and the Yiddish actress Molly 
Picon. With the rise of the “youth market” in the 1960s, such 
phenomena as folk-rock liturgicals and rock-ballads in He- 
brew with electronic instrumentation have appeared in the 
US. and Israel. 

At the turn of the century, in St. Petersburg, Russia, the 
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Jewish proprietor of Rappaport’s “listening shop” encouraged 
and assisted his supplier of discs to present in 1902 a roster of 
higher quality selections on a special “red seal” label. The en- 
tire industry followed over the next decade with “quality la- 
bels” on larger double-side discs, upon which were available 
the performance of concert artists, many of them Jewish. In 
the worldwide growth of better quality recordings over the 
decades to the 1970s, Jewish participation has been outstand- 
ing. In 1969 the Service Technique pour [Education (stTE) of 
the Alliance Israélite Universelle in Paris published a selec- 
tive listing of all types of Jewish recordings available on the 
Continent at the time. 


Folk Music 

Use of cylinder recording for collection of Jewish folk materi- 
als was made at the turn of this century by collectors in Rus- 
sia. Before World War 1 the Jewish musicologist Abraham Zevi 
*|delsohn made use of recording apparatus in assembling li- 
turgical materials in Jerusalem for his 10-volume Thesaurus of 
Hebrew-Oriental Melodies. Such scholars in Israel and America 
as Edith *Gerson-Kiwi and Johanna *Spector used recording 
equipment in their work among groups in the field. 


Jewish Recording Companies 

By 1920 there were about 30 different companies each issuing 
several labels, all of which had some Jewish materials in addi- 
tion to rosters of Jewish performers. The decade of the 1920s 
was an era of consolidation into “big business” concerns in 
the recording industry, as well as much technological expan- 
sion. The oldest continually operating record shop into 1971 
has been the Metro Music Shop, which was established in 1918 
on the Lower East Side of Manhattan in the Yiddish theatri- 
cal area of Second Avenue by Henry Lefkowitch (1892-1959), 
a composer and publisher of Jewish music. A number of spe- 
cifically Jewish recording companies have been formed since 
World War 11. In 1939 Moses Asch (d. 1986) formed Asch Re- 
cord Company to supply Jewish recordings for the all-Jew- 
ish radio station WEVD in New York. Expanded to Ethnic- 
Folkways Records in 1947, its scope of Jewish materials was 
broadened to include recordings of Sephardim, Beta Israel, 
Yemenites, and other Oriental Jewish groups, much of it based 
on field collections by researchers, in addition to folk music 
in Yiddish and Hebrew Zionist songs. Formed after the war, 
Banner Records has made a specialty of Jewish variety and 
theatrical presentations by more recent artists. Hasidic music 
has been issued by smaller companies as well as by the larger 
Jewish companies. Menorah Records features recordings for 
children, holiday albums, and other educational releases. Since 
1947, Tikva Records has manufactured and distributed a wide 
variety with an active market catalog of about 130 different is- 
sues. It has been especially successful in presenting Jewish folk 
dance records with instructions for the performances of the 
dances. In 1962 Greater Recording Company was formed to 
locate and re-issue on long-playing records rare Jewish per- 
formances done originally in the early decades of this century 
on cylinders and discs. Some recent performances of hasidic 
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music and cantorials are included in its roster. Benedict 
Stambler (1903-1967) formed Collectors Record Guild and 
began in 1955 to re-press for commercial sale many of the old 
Jewish recordings from his large personal collection. He also 
produced new hasidic recordings. In 1971 the Stambler col- 
lection of recorded Jewish music, comprising 4,000 different 
selections, was donated to the Rogers and Hammerstein Ar- 
chives of Recorded Sound, housed in the New York Public 
Library at Lincoln Center. This collection, recorded on ap- 
proximately 150 labels and starting with materials from 1902, 
is available for study on the library premises. Among the lead- 
ing Israel recording companies were Hed Arzi, for light Israel 
entertainers and folk ensembles; Ha-Taklit, with folk music 
presentations; Israeli Music Foundation, for serious composi- 
tions as well as folk dances; and css-Israel, which produced 
light popular, classical, musical and drama, educational ma- 
terial, and “small disc specials” for children. All went over to 
compact disks in the 1990s. 

See also *Music: Archives and Important Collections of 
Jewish Music. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Gelatt, Fabulous Phonograph: From Edi- 
son to Stereo (19662); S. Rosenblatt, Yossele Rosenblatt (1954); Catalogs 
of: Folkways, Banner, Tikva, Menorah, Greater Recording, Collectors 
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REDEMPTION, salvation from the states or circumstances 
that destroy the value of human existence or human existence 
itself. The word “redeemer” and its related terms “redeem” 
and “redemption” appear in the Bible some 130 times and 
are derived from two Hebrew roots, pdh (775) and gl (5x3). 
Though used to describe divine activity as well, they arose in 
ordinary human affairs and it is in this context in which they 
must first be understood. Pdh is the more general of the two, 
with cognates of related meaning in Akkadian, Arabic, and 
Ethiopic. It belongs to the domain of commercial law, and re- 
fers to the payment of an equivalent for what is to be released 
or secured. The verb pdh, unlike g’l, indicates nothing about 
the relation of the agent to the object of redemption, which in 
the Bible is always either a person or another living being. Its 
usage does not differ in cultic activity from that of a normal 
commercial transaction. In both cases a person or an animal 
is released in return for money or an acceptable replacement 
(cf. Ex. 13:13; 34:20; Lev. 27:27; 1 Sam. 14:45 with Ex. 21:7-8; 
Lev. 19:20; Job 6:23). G7 is more restricted in usage and does 
not appear to have cognates in other Semitic languages. It is 
connected with family law and reflects the Israelite concep- 
tion of the importance of preserving the solidarity of the clan. 
The goel (“redeemer’”) is the next of kin who acts to maintain 
the vitality of his extended family group by preventing any 
breaches from occurring in it. Thus, he acquires the alienated 
property of his kinsman (Lev. 25:25) or purchases it when it is 
in danger of being lost to a stranger (cf. Jer. 32:6 ff.). Possibly, 
too, he is required to support the widow of his next of kin in 
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the event of her being dependent on this estate for her liveli- 
hood (cf. Ruth 4:4ff.). In any event, he redeems a clansman 
who has been reduced to slavery by poverty (Lev. 25:47ff.), 
and avenges his blood when it has been shed (cf., e.g., Num. 
35:17-19). Whether he actually was duty bound to perform 
these acts was contested by early rabbinic authorities (cf. Kid. 
21a), but it seems likely that he was expected to do so, unless 
there was a good reason to the contrary (cf. Ruth 4:6). 

When applied to divine activity, a slight shift occurs in 
the use of both these terms. Thus, pdh takes on the general 
meaning of “deliver” and does not involve the notion of the 
payment of an equivalent. God is, after all, the Lord of the uni- 
verse and everything belongs to Him. Indeed the only place 
in Scripture when the possibility of such an exchange is even 
suggested is obviously rhetorical and pdh is not used (cf. Isa. 
43:3-4). God’s purpose is not to retain the right of possession, 
but to liberate people, both individuals and groups, from their 
woes (cf. 11 Sam. 4:9; 1 Kings 1:29), including bondage (e.g., 
Deut. 7:8; 13:6), oppression (e.g., Isa. 1:27; Ps. 119:134), and 
death (e.g., Hos. 13:14; Ps. 49:16). In the Torah, the Deuter- 
onomist uses pdh to characterize God’s acts at the time of the 
Exodus as redemptive (e.g., Deut. 9:26; 15:15; 21:8; 24:18). This 
usage is extended by later writers to describe Israel's eschato- 
logical redemption as well (cf., e.g., Isa. 1:27; 35:10; Jer. 31:11) 
and even, on one occasion, its deliverance from its sins (Ps. 
130:8). Though g’l, like pdh, loses its strictly juridical connota- 
tion when describing divine activity, and takes on the mean- 
ing of “deliver” pure and simple (cf., e.g., Gen. 48:16), it still 
does retain some of its original overtones even when referred 
to God. Thus, Proverbs (23:10-11) speaks of God as the goel 
of (“the next of kin,” duty bound to protect) orphans, and Job 
similarly believes Him to be the goel of the persecuted (19:25; 
cf. 19:21-22). In the same spirit the Psalmist calls Him the “fa- 
ther of orphans, defender of widows’ (68:6). What better way, 
then, for the prophet to reassure his people that God has a 
special reason to redeem them, for He is their goel (Isa. 41:14; 
43:14; 44:6, 24; 47:4; 48:17, etc.) and an intimate relationship 
exists between Him and them (41:89; 43:10, 20; 44:1-2; 45:4; 
54:10; 55:3). It must be no accident also that the prophet uses 
pdh only twice (50:2; 51:11) and in both instances it appears in 
earlier expressions that concern the Exodus. For, though the 
two terms were used interchangeably when separated from 
their life context, the poet was aware of their broader connota- 
tions and exploited them to create a more receptive mood for 
his message. Possibly, too, he wanted to distinguish between 
the earlier redemption from Egypt and the later one to come, 
by using a term for the latter that had only infrequently been 
associated with the Exodus (e.g., Ex. 6:6 15:13). 

While the king is described as a deliverer of the poor in 
a royal Psalm (72:4, 14), and Ezekiel prophesies that David 
will be established as the shepherd of God’s flock (34:23), the 
national hope for redemption was centered on God. Only 
He - not the messianic king or other divine being - was the 
Redeemer. And though some biblical passages stipulated that 
His deliverance is conditional upon repentance, many sim- 
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ply state that He Himself would take the initiative because 
of His boundless love (e.g., Isa. 54:8) and passionate concern 
for justice (cf., e.g., Isa. 59:15-20). An end would come to all 
pain and suffering, and Israel would be restored to its land to 
live in safety, protected by an everlasting covenant and the 
Divine Presence (Jer. 32:37—44; cf. Ezek. 11:17-21). Israel’s Re- 
deemer would then be manifest through His great acts of re- 
demption and “the redeemed of the Lord” give thanks to him 
(Ps. 107:1-2). 

[Donald Daniel Leslie] 


Dead Sea Sect 

The idea of redemption had a special character among sects in 
the Judean desert. Although the word ge’ullah itself has not yet 
been found in their works, nor does the root gaal appear there, 
yet a redemptive function was at the very heart of the beliefs 
of the sect, which in their view was the remnant of Israel of 
whom the prophets had spoken. They are “the basis for that 
which God chose. He appointed them as a permanent estate 
and will possess them the portion of the holy ones” (Manual 
of Discipline, 11:6-7; cf. Col. 1:12). Entry into the sect is an act 
of divine grace that atones for all iniquities and purifies the 
associate “from human impurity and the sin of men” (ibid., 
11:14). Despite this the sect believed also in the perfect re- 
demption of the end of time. “And then God with His truth 
will clarify all the deeds of a man... to purify him with a holy 
spirit of truth free of any abomination of falsehood” (ibid., 
2:20-22, cf. Mark 1:8). In keeping with the sect’s regard of it- 
self as the subject of redemption, the Messiah served merely 
a minor role in their religious system. 


In the Talmud 

While the Bible uses both padah and gaal for redemption, 
the Talmud applies padah to ransom (see *Ransom) and gaal 
to redemption. The sages know nothing of a miraculous re- 
demption of the soul by external means. There is no failing in 
man, whether collectively or as an individual, which requires 
special divine intervention and which cannot be remedied, 
with the guidance of the Torah, by man himself. As a result, 
the term geullah is applied almost exclusively to national re- 
demption, and became a synonym for national freedom. This 
idea of national freedom from subjection to other states is the 
main element in the yearnings of the people for the redemp- 
tion of Israel, and it became even more pronounced during 
the period of Roman domination. Redemption is dependent 
upon repentance and good deeds (Shab. 118b; Yoma 86b; BB 
10b; Sanh. 97b), and all attempts to calculate the exact date of 
the redemption by means of transcendental or cosmic factors 
were opposed, at times even sharply, even though in all eras 
such calculators — for understandable psychological reasons - 
were never wanting (Sanh. 97b). Despite the prominence of 
the image of the Messiah as a redeemer, his role in the pro- 
cess of redemption is no different from those of Moses and 
the other redeemers in the past; he is merely an instrument 
in the hands of God. The view is also found that in contrast 
to past redemptions that were effected by human agency and 
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were therefore only temporary redemptions, the final redemp- 
tion will be accomplished by God Himself and will be eternal 
(Mid. Ps. to 31:2). 

A quasi-transcendental and mystical element was intro- 
duced into the concept of redemption with the notion that it 
served the “needs of the Most High,” since “wherever [Israel] 
was exiled the Divine Presence was exiled with them” (Sif. 
Num. 161; Meg. 29a). God therefore, so to speak, redeems 
Himself with the redemption (Mekh. Bo 14). There are con- 
tradictory statements and inconsistent popular aggadic de- 
scriptions about the redemption. At one extreme is found 
the view that even proselytes will not be accepted in the time 
of the Messiah (Yev. 24b) - a saying that is probably to be ex- 
plained by the unfortunate personal experience of its author. 
At the other are the many descriptions of the redemption of 
Israel bringing with it the redemption of the world (Song R. 
2:2, no. 3); the gentiles will become proselytes and all will call 
on the name of the Lord (cf. Tosef., Ber. 7:2); God himself will 
bring all of them “beneath the wings of the Divine Presence” 
(Tanh. B., Gen. 108). 

[David Flusser] 
Medieval Philosophy 
As in the biblical and talmudic systems that preceded them, 
the medieval philosophers generally regarded man’s finite con- 
dition as the primary state from which he required redemp- 
tion. The state of finiteness was not the result of human ac- 
tion or sin, but a cosmic circumstance ultimately due to the 
nature of creation. The creation of the universe is attributed 
ultimately by almost all medieval Jewish philosophers to the 
goodness and grace of God, yet despite the divine goodness, 
man was so formed that he is finite, a state in which he is sub- 
ject to despair and death, spiritual and physical annihilation. 
Open thus to annihilation, man stands in need of redemp- 
tion. Owing to the divine goodness, redemption is available 
to him, but he must participate in the redemptive process. If 
he adheres to true beliefs and performs right actions, he is ac- 
counted righteous and worthy of redemption, otherwise he is 
a sinner and condemned either to eternal torment or physical 
annihilation. Hence sin does not produce the unsaved state, as 
does original sin, for example, in the Christian view; sin rather 
serves to prevent the redemption of man from the spiritual or 
physical consequences of his finite condition. 

Despite broad agreement among the medieval Jewish 
philosophers on the general understanding of redemption, 
significant differences appear among them in their various in- 
dividual soteriologies. Two major approaches, which may be 
termed traditional supernaturalism and philosophic natural- 
ism, can be distinguished. The former retains the basic features 
of talmudic soteriology, while the latter is strongly influenced 
by Aristotelian and Neoplatonic concepts. Saadiah *Gaon 
(Book of Beliefs and Opinions), whose view is representative 
of traditional supernaturalism, states the position this way. 
God created the world out of his goodness. Man, though cre- 
ated finite, is the ultimate purpose of creation. God intended 
from the beginning that man should attain redemption from 
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his finite condition. To enable man to merit such redemp- 
tion, God revealed to him His will through Moses at Sinai. 
Thus man could come to know the divine commandments 
and by obedience to them earn salvation. Although the Jews 
are the chosen of God, salvation is attained by the righteous 
of all peoples. There are two major stages of redemption, both 
of which will arise miraculously: the Messianic Age and the 
world to come. In the Messianic Age the Jewish people will 
be restored to the Land of Israel and the first of two resurrec- 
tions will occur, that of the righteous Jews. When the Mes- 
sianic Age ends, the world to come will emerge, then all the 
dead will be resurrected and final judgment rendered. All who 
ever lived will now be infinite in time, the righteous enjoying 
eternal reward and the wicked eternal punishment. Included 
among those who subscribe to the view of traditional super- 
naturalism are Judah *Halevi (Kuzari), Hasdai *Crescas (Or 
Adonai), and Joseph *Albo (Sefer ha-Ikkarim). 

*Maimonides (Guide of the Perplexed) is the foremost ex- 
ponent of a philosophic, naturalistic soteriology among the 
medieval Jews. In Maimonides’ view, the creation of the world 
is also the result of God’s goodness, but the universe was not 
created for the sake of man nor is he the direct creation of the 
Godhead. The universe comes from God through a successive 
series of emanations in the course of which the world of man 
(sublunar world) and man himself are created out of matter. 
All that is formed of matter is necessarily finite. Hence matter 
is the principle of human finity, and redemption is attained, 
therefore, by man overcoming his material nature. This is ac- 
complished naturally, by the actualization of the hylic intellect 
to an acquired intellect through metaphysical and scientific 
studies. The acquired intellect enables man to gain ascendancy 
over his material desires during the life of his body, and at the 
time of death gives him immortality, since the acquired in- 
tellect exists separate from the body and is unaffected by its 
states or finity. Among those who subscribe to such a view of 
redemption are Solomon ibn *Gabirol (Mekor Hayyim), Abra- 
ham ibn *Ezra, and Levi b. *Gershom (Milhamot Adonai). The 
Christian notion that mankind requires redemption owing to 
the guilt of original sin, which is incurred by every person as 
a consequence of Adam's disobedience in Eden, is completely 
foreign to the medieval Jewish thinkers. Judah Halevi mani- 
fests the spirit of the Jewish position when he presents Adam 
as a paradigm of religious excellence whose spiritual genius 
was ultimately inherited by the Jews, the chosen people. 


[Alvin J. Reines] 


In the Kabbalah 

The kabbalists make no additions to the historic aspects of 
the doctrine of redemption as developed in rabbinic tradi- 
tion. Their original contribution to this concept is bound up 
with its inner “hidden” aspect. As in all things, there is an in- 
ner aspect or “mystery” in the course of redemption, which 
is intimated and expressed in a symbolic manner. The basic 
tenet of their outlook is derived from the verse “On that day 
the Lord shall be One and his Name One” (Zech. 14:9), which 
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was often interpreted in the *Zohar as indicating the lack of 
perfection in the unity of God during the time of exile. As 
long as iniquity has caused a fissure in the mystery of the God- 
head, i.e., between His Sefirot which constitute the totality of 
His manifestation to created beings, His Name is not one; for 
the “Name” is, in the opinion of the kabbalists, the symbol of 
the Divine Sefirot when they are joined in complete unity. The 
exile is indicative of a state of creation in which this unity has, 
“so to speak,’ become impaired. (Many kabbalists took care 
always to add the qualifying phrase “so to speak” in order to 
intimate the symbolic character of their daring expressions.) 
Consequently, redemption is bound up with a certain change 
in the regulating mechanism at the heart of creation: If exile 
is expressed, in the language of symbols, as a temporary sepa- 
ration between the king and the queen, between God and His 
Shekhinah, so that their union is not perfect and continuous, 
then redemption will be expressed in restoration of this unin- 
terrupted union. The return of the people of Israel to its land 
at the time of redemption symbolizes the inner process of the 
return of the “Congregation of Israel” or the Shekhinah (“the 
Matron’) to a continuous attachment to her husband. The se- 
cret meaning of the messianic redemption was already defined 
in this way by the Gerona school of Kabbalah (*Nahmanides 
and his colleagues), and this definition was accepted by the 
author of the Zohar. Views more far-reaching than this were 
expressed in the Raaya Meheimna and the Tikkunei Zohar, 
where a new set of symbols appears. During exile, the world 
is conducted in accordance with the mystery of the “Tree of 
Knowledge of Good and Evil” from which Adam and Eve ate 
and brought sin and separation upon the world; redemption 
will reveal a conduct of the world in accordance with the mys- 
tery of the “Tree of Life.” These two trees were once of one root, 
but were separated by the original sin of Adam, as were “the 
king and the matron” in the earlier symbolism. Consequently, 
during the exile there are separate spheres of good and evil, 
holiness and impurity, etc., but at the time of redemption the 
pure spiritual essence of all the worlds will become manifest. 
The Divine Life will spread to every sphere and this will cause 
a deep change in the state of the entire creation. In this view 
the kabbalists are aligned with those who regard redemption 
as a metaphysical concept. It is not only the oppression of 
Israel by the nations of the world which distinguishes exile 
and redemption, but also a deep and even utopian change in 
the structure of creation. 

In Lurianic Kabbalah a new element is added to these 
ideas which relates redemption and exile not only to original 
sin, but also to the inner structure of every act of creation and 
to situations and events in the world of emanation. The “break- 
ing of the vessels” (see *Kabbalah) caused, in all the worlds, 
a state which has in it something of a general exile of all cre- 
ation, a disturbance in the harmony destined for the worlds. 
The disturbance, however, was inevitable, and the entire sub- 
stance of the process of creation in all its manifestations, in- 
cluding the history and mission of the people of Israel within 
it, are nothing but stages through which this harmony will be 
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restored and achieve the perfection for which it was destined 
from the beginning. Redemption is here defined as the man- 
ifestation of that state in which the breaking of the vessels is 
completely “mended.” Every other manifestation of redemp- 
tion serves only as symbol of this fundamental meaning. 

An important problem in the doctrine of redemption 
arose regarding the role of the Jew in bringing it about. There 
were two contradictory opinions on this point. 

(1) Essentially, redemption will come miraculously, and 
flesh and blood creatures shall have no part in bringing it about: 
this is the opinion of the majority of the Spanish kabbalists. 

(2) Redemption is no more than the external manifesta- 
tion of the inner state of tikkun (“restitution”) which depends 
on the deeds of Israel and a realization of the way of life which 
the Kabbalah preaches. The fact of tikkun is not something 
which depends on a miracle, but rather on human action. 

According to the first view, the Messiah’s coming will not 
bear any essential relationship to men’s deeds; according to 
the second view, his coming is conditional upon the accom- 
plishment of the task of Israel in the “tikkun of the world? 
According to this latter view, there is a human and histori- 
cal preparation for redemption and the Messiah will come 
automatically if this preparation is completed. This belief is 
widespread among the disciples of Isaac *Luria, and it follows 
logically from the basic assumptions of Lurianic Kabbalah. 
Only after the triumph of these ideas had brought about the 
deep historical crisis of Shabbateanism did the Hasidic doc- 
trine appear, which distinguished between “general redemp- 
tion” (of the people of Israel; redemption in its literal mean- 
ing) and “individual redemption” (the mystical redemption 
of the soul, which has no messianic connotation). This dis- 
tinction is intended to limit human initiative to the realm of 
individual redemption and make general redemption once 
again dependent solely on the power of God. This distinction 
removed the dangerous and utopian sting contained in the 
Lurianic view of redemption. 

[Gershom Scholem] 
Modern Jewish Thought 
In modern Jewish thought redemption has been viewed as 
referring to the eventual triumph of good over evil, to the 
striving of individuals to self-fulfillment, to the achievement 
of social reforms, and also in terms of the reestablishment of 
a sovereign Jewish state. Hermann *Cohen, for example, re- 
garded redemption as man’s conquering his impulse to sin. 
The idea of God is that which ensures the eternal existence of 
mankind as a whole in order that His program for the future 
ethical world can become real. The individual who commits 
sin feels that he has strayed from the rest of mankind and de- 
tracted from the common goal, and that he must be redeemed 
back to humanity. God then becomes the indicator of indi- 
vidual man’s triumph over sin (cf. Der Begriff der Religion im 
System der Philosophie (1915), 64). This conception of God the 
Redeemer is an aid to the individual in helping him to repent. 
The individual who contemplates this relationship with God 
may be led to improve his character. 
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Other thinkers who deal with redemption as the triumph 
over evil are Martin *Buber and A.J. *Heschel. Buber speaks 
of redemption as the eradication of man-caused evil in hu- 
man history. The means of achieving this is to sanctify daily 
life in order to redeem evil. This sanctification comes about in 
the greater context of the encounter of man and God, “Who 
enters into a direct relation with us men in creative, reveal- 
ing, and redeeming acts, and thus makes it possible for us 
to enter into a direct relation with him” (I and Thou (19587), 
135). This encounter is characterized by a turning away from 
evil and toward God. In addition God comes toward us “The 
Thou meets me through grace - it is not found by seeking” 
(ibid., 11) - and when this grace of His becomes manifest - 
redemption begins. Repentance is the spur to the attitude of 
redemption, but is not to be confused with it. Buber saw in 
Hasidic teaching the kernel of this doctrine of redeeming evil. 
“If you direct the undiminished power of your fervor to God's 
world-destiny... you will bring about the union between God 
and Shekhinah, eternity and time... All that is necessary is to 
have a soul united within itself and indivisibly directed to its 
divine goal. The world in which you live affords you that asso- 
ciation with God, which will redeem you and whatever divine 
aspect of the world you have been entrusted with” (Tales of the 
Hasidim; the Early Masters (1947), 4). Heschel also speaks in 
these terms: “The world is in need of redemption, but the re- 
demption must not be expected to happen as an act of sheer 
grace. Man’s task is to make the world worthy of redemp- 
tion. His faith and his works are preparation for ultimate re- 
demption” (God in Search of Man (1959), 380). In the manner 
of Hasidic thought Heschel sees man’s task in preparing the 
world for redemption as separating evil from good. “All of his- 
tory is a sphere where good is mixed with evil. The supreme 
task of man, his share in redeeming the work of creation, con- 
sists in an effort to separate good from evil and evil from good. 
Since evil can only exist parasitically on good, it will cease to 
be when that separation will be accomplished. Redemption, 
therefore, is contingent upon the separation of good and evil” 
(The Insecurity of Freedom (1966), 135). Heschel does not em- 
phasize the state of actual redemption but the task of separat- 
ing good and evil - which leads to redemption. 

For Franz *Rosenzweig, redemption is the process by 
which the world and man are united in one perfect harmony 
with God - and thereby partake of God’s eternity. Rosen- 
zweig dealt with the relationship between God, man, and the 
world pointing to certain key words as standing for those re- 
lationships. The words are creation (God - world), revelation 
(God - man), and redemption (man - world). Traditionally, 
philosophy held that these three items had basically one be- 
ing — that all existence was a unity. For Rosenzweig that con- 
ception, a basic premise of much of Western philosophy, was 
the conclusion of his philosophy. Man, God, and the world 
have three separate beings which unite into one only under 
the force of redemption. The revelation of God to man im- 
plies God's love. Man’s feeling of God’s love “redeems” man 
from his state of isolation and indeed from the supreme form 
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of isolation - death, and its concomitant fear. This love also 
awakens the response of love in man, and the binding together 
of man and God in love is the first step toward redemption 
of the world for the love spreads and is applied to other men. 
This first redemption applies to man. Rosenzweig also held 
that the world had a special spiritual relationship to God and 
that it, too, could be redeemed. In the second stage God acts 
to unite man and the world. When this is achieved God, too, 
is redeemed. “For God is not only the redeemer but also the 
redeemed. In this redemption God redeems the world by the 
means of man and redeems man by the means of the world. 
He also redeems Himself” (Kokhav ha-Gevulllah (1970), 267). 
“For then true unity is created - God-man-world. Eternity en- 
ters into being and death is pushed off and the living become 
immortals in eternal praise of redemption” (ibid., 280). 

Mordecai *Kaplan uses the term salvation instead of re- 
demption. He links redemption with the concept of the other 
world and asserts that until modern times the Jewish concept 
of salvation was other-worldly. Kaplan maintains that it is im- 
possible in modern times to continue this belief and that we 
must see salvation in terms of this world. Furthermore Kaplan 
speaks of God as “the power that makes for salvation,” i.e., an 
inherent force in the universe which enables man to achieve 
salvation. He points out that salvation must have both a per- 
sonal and social significance. “In its personal aspect it rep- 
resents the faith in the possibility of achieving an integrated 
personality” (The Meaning of God in Modern Jewish Religion 
(1937), 53). Social salvation is the natural concomitant of per- 
sonal salvation for “we cannot think of ourselves except in re- 
lation to something not ourselves” (ibid.)... Social salvation is 
“the pursuit of common ends in a manner which shall afford 
to each the maximum opportunity for creative self-expression” 
(ibid. 54). “Salvation must be conceived mainly as an objective 
of human action, not as a psychic compensation for human suf- 
fering” (ibid.) “Salvation means deliverance from those evils, 
external and internal, which prevent man from realizing his 
maximum potentialities. It is deliverance from frustration...” 
(Questions Jews Ask (1956), 126). 

Joseph B. *Soloveichik, the modern Orthodox thinker, 
describes redemption in terms of faith and performance of 
mitzvot, but also includes the idea that the human capability 
of renewal and self-transformation manifests itself especially 
in times of human distress. Being redeemed is a mode of ex- 
istence, not an attribute. “Even a hermit can live a redeemed 
life” (i.e., as a mode of existence, redemption is an individual 
thing and not dependent upon society. “The Lonely Man of 
Faith” in: Tradition, vol. 7, no. 2, Summer 1965). Furthermore 
redemption is a function of man’s control over himself. “A re- 
deemed life is ipso facto a disciplined life” (ibid.). As opposed 
to dignity which is man’s triumph over nature and the feeling 
of success, redemption is when man is “overpowered by the 
creator of nature,’ and it is discovered in the “depth of crisis 
and failure” (ibid., 23-24). 

Zionist thought represents another aspect of modern 
Jewish thought about redemption. To the extent that Zionism 
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was considered a messianic movement dealing with the re- 
demption of the Jewish people, its theorists talked in terms of 
redemption. A. *Hertzberg characterizes Zionist thought by 
saying that classical Judaism saw redemption as a confronta- 
tion between the Jew and God, but Zionism “in its most revo- 
lutionary expression... is between the Jew and the nations of 
the earth” (The Zionist Idea (1959), 18). Religious Zionist think- 
ers saw redemption as at least beginning in temporal terms 
with the return of the Jews to Erez Israel and the building of 
the land. Rabbi Y. *Alkalai writes “Redemption must come 
slowly. The land must, by degrees, be built up and prepared” 
(ibid., 105). Some religious Zionists such as A.I. *Kook added 
another dimension to this idea: “The hope for the return to 
the Holy Land is the continuing source of the distinctive na- 
ture of Judaism. The hope for the redemption is the force that 
sustains Judaism in the Diaspora; the Judaism of Erez Israel 
is the very redemption” (ibid., 420). Redemption in Kook’s 
thought thus becomes not only a physical reality by the return 
to Erez Israel, but a metaphysical underpinning for Jewry ev- 
erywhere. Even nonreligious Zionist thinkers, while not nec- 
essarily using the term redemption, spoke in messianic terms 
or expressed themselves by concepts traditionally connected 
with redemption. J. *Klatzkin for example states “Zionism pins 
its hopes, in one sense, on the general advance of civilization 
and its national faith is also a faith in man in general — faith 
in the power of the good and the beautiful” (ibid., 327). Here 
the element of the triumph over evil and the advance of so- 
cial good, topics connected with redemption, are assumed as 
an integral part of the Zionist hope. 
[Michael J. Graetz] 
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REDER, BERNARD (1897-1963), U.S. painter, printmaker. 
Born in Czernowitz, Bukovina, Austria, a center of Hasidic 
culture before wwi1, Reder studied at the Academy of Fine 
Arts in Prague, after which he returned to his hometown to 
work as a carver of cemetery monuments while also pursuing 
stonecarving. In 1935, he returned to Prague, enjoying his first 
exhibition at the Manes Gallery. Reder moved to Paris in 1937, 
where he met the sculptor Aristide Maillol, even exhibiting at 
the prestigious Wildenstein Gallery in 1940. However, the Nazi 
occupation of France forced Reder to flee to Spain, passage to 
which Maillol secured for Reder and his wife. The Nazis de- 
stroyed the contents of Reder’s studio. Sometime later, Reder 
traveled to Cuba, where he concentrated on woodcuts and 
drawings, such as the both haunting and whimsical woodcut 
The Complaining Ravens (1950). A recurring subject in Red- 
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er’s art was that of musicians, such as the one depicted in the 
bronze sculpture The Trumpeter (1955). He settled in New York 
in 1943, where he enjoyed great success: he won a Guggen- 
heim fellowship and exhibited at the Whitney Museum and 
the Philadelphia Museum of Art (1949). In 1954, Reder stud- 
ied sculpture in Rome and Florence; two years later, he had a 
solo exhibition at Galleria d’'arte Moderno l’Indiano. Reder at- 
tained American citizenship in 1948. The artist worked in both 
bronze and stone. For instance, the bronze sculpture The Con- 
querer, a work depicting a military figure astride a tiny horse 
balanced on a circular object, suggests to the viewer both the 
pompousness and precarious nature of leadership. As his ca- 
reer progressed, Reder moved from realism to a rhythmic ab- 
straction, as expressed in the stone sculptures Centaur’ Head 
and The Fantastic Bird. One of Reder’s better-known sculp- 
tures is the bronze Aaron with Tabernacle (1959), now in the 
Israel Museum in Jerusalem. This large-scale sculpture com- 
bines biblical history, Jewish folklore, and references to mysti- 
cism and magic in a magisterial figure which seems rooted and 
blossoming like a tree. Reder was a recipient of a Ford Foun- 
dation Grant in 1960, and a year later the Whitney Museum 
presented a solo exhibition of his work. In 1969, the State of 
Israel gave Denmark a sculpture entitled Wounded Woman. 
Made by Reder, it is sited behind the Museum of Jewish Resis- 
tance, as a symbol of gratitude for Denmark’s efforts on behalf 
of persecuted Jews during wwii. Reder’s prints and sculptures 
have a wide range of subject matter, including figures, both 
human and fantastic, and subjects with Jewish themes, often 
infused with what many critics refer to as a baroque, Rabelai- 
sian spirit. He also worked as an illustrator, fashioning wood- 
cuts for such publications as Yiddish Proverbs by Hanan J. Ay- 
alti (1949). His work is in the collections of the Art Institute 
of Chicago, the Brooklyn Museum, the Hofstra Museum, the 
Jewish Museum, New York, the National Gallery of Art, and 
the Whitney Museum. 
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[Nancy Buchwald (2"4 ed.)] 


RED HEIFER (Heb. 77978 119), the animal whose ashes were 
used in the ritual purification of persons and objects defiled 
by a corpse (Num. 19). While the English term heifer means 
a young cow that has not had a calf, the Bible (Num. 19:2) 
speaks simply of a cow (Heb. parah). The Bible prescribes 
that the red cow be without blemish (Heb. temimah), that it 
should have no defect (Heb. mum), and that it should never 
have been yoked (Num. 19:2). The first of these requirements 
applies also to burnt offerings (Lev. 1:3, 10), peace offerings 
(Lev. 3:1, 6), and sin offerings (Lev. 4:3). The second regula- 
tion, which applies to all sacrifices (Lev. 22:19, 21; Deut. 17:1), 
is explained in Leviticus 22:22. The third stipulation applies 
also to the calf whose neck is broken to atone for the blood- 
guilt of the unidentified manslayer (Deut. 21:3). 

Unlike ordinary sacrifices, which could be slaughtered 
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only at the entrance of the Tent of Meeting (Lev. 17:5), the red 
heifer was to be slaughtered outside the camp (Num. 19:3). Not 
slaughtered in the camp are likewise the scapegoat (Lev. 16:10), 
the calf whose neck is broken (Deut. 21:4), and the birds used 
in the purification of the recovered leper (Lev. 14:7). The red 
heifer was more like an ordinary sacrifice than these, however, 
in that some of its blood was sprinkled seven times toward 
the front of the Tent of Meeting (Num. 19:4). In the other two 
rites there was no sprinkling of blood at the sanctuary. The red 
heifer ritual resembled the purification of the recovered leper 
in that cedar wood, crimson stuff, and hyssop were used in the 
preparation of the purificatory substances in both rites. While 
it was the blood of a bird that was mixed with these in the pu- 
rification of the leper, these were combined with the ashes of 
the red heifer in the purification of persons and objects de- 
filed by a corpse. Like the bull used in the induction of Aaron 
and his sons (Ex. 29:14; Lev. 8:17), the bull for the sin offering 
of the anointed priest (Lev. 4:11), and the goat and the bull for 
the sin offering of the Day of Atonement (Lev. 16:27), the red 
heifer was burned outside the camp along with its flesh and 
dung. In the red heifer ritual the greater part of the blood as 
well was burned outside the camp (Num. 19:5). In all of these 
rituals the performance of certain acts outside the camp clearly 
indicates a degree of ritual impurity that somehow threatens 
the holiness of the sanctuary itself. If the scapegoat which as- 
sumed Israel's impurities had to be removed from the camp, 
and if the birds which revived the leper from his temporary 
symbolic death (cf. Ned. 64b) had to be subjected to the ap- 
propriate ritual outside the camp, it is logical that the ritual 
purification of those in contact with death itself, the source of 
the highest degree of ritual impurity (cf. Kel. 1:4), should be 
performed outside the camp. In the books of Numbers and 
Deuteronomy the Israelite community is often pictured as an 
armed camp. Wherever the camp is located God’s Presence is 
found. The area outside the camp is the sphere of uncleanness 
to which lepers, gonorrheal persons, and those defiled by con- 
tact with the dead are sent (Num. 5:2), as are men who have 
had nocturnal emissions (Deut. 23:11 [10]). Excrement likewise 
was to be buried outside the camp (Deut. 23:14 [13]). The ston- 
ing to death of the man who gathered sticks on the Sabbath 
also took place outside the camp (Num. 15:35). The Book of 
Leviticus (Lev. 14:45) speaks of the domain of the unclean as 
“outside the town” rather than as “outside the camp” but there 
is no practical difference, since the camp of the wilderness pe- 
riod actually represents the towns of the settled period. 

The law of the red heifer addressed to Moses and Aaron 
(Num. 19:1) prescribes that the slaughtering and burning of 
the animal be carried out by Eleazar (19:4), Aaron's heir ap- 
parent (after the death of his two older brothers; Lev. 10:1-3, 
12). Some modern commentators suggest that Eleazar was 
given the role so as not to defile Aaron the high priest. The 
ashes were gathered by a ritually clean man (Num. 19:9) and 
placed outside the camp in a ritually pure place (cf. Lev. 6:4). 
The gatherer of the ashes could evidently be a layman as could 
also the slaughterer of a freewill offering (Lev. 1:5). Both the 
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priest and the gatherer became unclean until evening, as did 
a person who carried the carcass of an animal from a species 
that is forbidden for food and as did a person who ate or car- 
ried the carcass of a permissible animal that was not properly 
slaughtered (Lev. 11:28, 39). 

The ashes of the red heifer were combined with spring 
water (Heb. mayim hayyim) in a vessel (Num. 19:17) to pro- 
duce a mixture called “water of lustration” (Heb. me niddah). 
The mixture was applied by dipping into it and sprinkling 
(19:18) on the third and seventh days after defilement (19:19). 
This defilement was acquired by touching a corpse, a grave, 
or a human bone, or by being under the same roof with any 
of these. That the priest, the gatherer of the ashes, the sprin- 
kler (19:21), and the one who touched the water of lustration 
(19:22) became unclean until evening has been explained both 
as uncleanness attached to the handling of sacred objects and 
as contamination by association. The second explanation 
means that the red heifer caused uncleanness because of its 
association with death. The first explanation finds its anal- 
ogy in the defiling of the hands by sacred scrolls (Yad. 3-4), 
while the latter has no analogue. In addition, the red heifer 
has not yet come into contact with the dead during the time 
of its preparation. Furthermore, the assumption that the red 
heifer defiles because of its association with human death ig- 
nores the distinction between the seven days of uncleanness 
consequent on contact with the dead (Num. 19:14) and the 
shorter period noted for the priest, the gatherer of the ashes, 
the lustrator, and the one who touched the water of lustration 
according to the law of the red heifer. 

Baumgarten elaborates on the first explanation by show- 
ing that normality results from equilibrium. On the one hand, 
the dead are the most potent source of defilement. On the 
other hand, the ashes of the heifer with their ability to re- 
verse that defilement are equally potent. As a result, those 
who come into contact with the ashes, which are especially 
holy, have subverted the equilibrium required for normality 
and are therefore impure. The apparent paradox as to how the 
red heifer purifies the defiled and defiles the pure is no para- 
dox. Too much sanctity is dangerous and leads to impurity. 
The same conception underlies Rabban Yohanan b. Zakkai’s 
explanation (Yad. 4:5-6) that sacred Scripture defiles the hands 
because of their precious character. The ancient of sanctity 
though, conveys a lesser impurity than corpse contagion. The 
uncleanness of the red heifer is only until evening, but it af- 
fects the priest, the gatherer, the lustrator, whoever touches 
the water of lustration, and indeed the man who is purified by 
it from the more severe defilement. Thus, after his purification 
from the latter by the application of water of lustration, he, 
like the lustrator, must wash his clothes, bathe in water, and 
remain unclean until evening (Num. 19:19b). 

The burning of the red heifer with its blood, the crimson 
that was combined with it, and the red color of the animal it- 
self may allude to the power of blood to overcome the power 
of death which threatens both the sanctity and the existence 
of the Israelite camp (cf. Ex. 12:22-23). While blood is mostly 
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a source of purity, innocent blood that has been shed is a pol- 
lutant. In such a case, the red of the heifer might be seen as 
symbolic of the sin (cf. Isa. 1:18) that caused the death, which 
is banished from the camp. 


[Mayer Irwin Gruber / S. David Sperling (2"4 ed.)] 


In the Talmud 

The entire tractate *Parah is devoted to the laws of the red 
heifer. The accepted opinion in talmudic law is that a cow 
which has been mounted by a bull may not be used for the 
ritual (Par. 2:4). The Mishnah specifies that the cow be at least 
three or four years old; younger than three is termed “calf” 
(Heb. eglah) rather than “cow” (Par. 1:1). Furthermore, R. Meir 
asserts that theoretically the animal may be aged. In practice, 
he explains, a younger one is more likely to fulfill the other 
biblical specifications (Par. 1:1). Since the red heifer is called 
a sin offering (Hattat; Num. 19:9), the rabbis applied to it the 
laws appertaining to this offering. The mixture of the heifer’s 
ashes with water is called consecrated water. Some of the rites 
connected with the red heifer were instituted by the Pharisees 
in order to refute the view of the Sadducees. The Sadducees 
claimed that only those who were in a state of complete rit- 
ual purity were entitled to burn the heifer. According to the 
Pharisees, however, even a fevul yom (an unclean person who 
has already undergone ritual immersion but still has to wait 
until sunset to be declared clean; see *Tevul Yom) is qualified 
to burn it. As a result, the priest who was assigned to burn the 
heifer was deliberately rendered unclean and afterward im- 
mersed himself (Par. 3:7-8). This procedure was not carried 
out without opposition. One tradition tells about a Sadducean 
high priest who attempted to burn the red heifer according to 
the ritual of his faction and was prevented by *Johanan b. Za- 
kkai, who told him to immerse himself. The priest answered 
rudely, and the story continues that as a punishment the Sad- 
ducee died three days later (Tosef., Par. 3:8). In reference to 
another law, R. Yose recommended being less strict, saying, 
“Do not give the Sadducees an opportunity to cavil at us” (Par. 
3:3; cf. Tosef., Par. 3:3). According to the Mishnah, only the 
high priests could be qualified (Par. 4:1; cf. Yoma 42b). Some 
talmudic authorities (Yoma 42b; Sif. Num. 123) insist that the 
assistant to the high priest be in charge; others suggest that it 
may be any priest. 

According to R. Meir in all of Jewish history only seven 
heifers were burned, but according to the rabbis there were 
nine (Par. 3:5), and the tenth and last will be prepared by the 
Messiah (Yad, Parah Adummah 3:4). If two hairs of the ani- 
mal were not red, it was invalid. As a result, the red heifer 
was rare and costly, and several stories are told in the Talmud 
about the exorbitant price demanded for it (TJ, Pe’ah 1:1, 15¢; 
Kid. 31a). Although it was impossible to prepare the ashes of 
the red heifer after the destruction of the Temple, its use did 
not cease with the destruction, since there was still a supply 
of the ashes. As late as the amoraic period, those who had be- 
come ritually unclean through contact with the dead still used 
to cleanse themselves with it (see Nid. 6b, Y. Gilat, Mishnato 
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ASHER BEN MESHULLAM HA-KOHEN OF LUNEL 


no avail (Responsa, 107, 6). Despite his reservations and doubts 
as to the right of the rabbis to impose capital punishment, he 
nonetheless permitted them to act according to the custom 
prevalent in Spain, and consented to sentences of mutilation, 
particularly in the case of informers. Asher introduced into 
Spain the system of study of the *tosafists and tried to estab- 
lish a German minhag. He is regarded as one of the outstand- 
ing halakhic authorities who put the final seal to the work of 
the German and French codifiers, joining to it the Spanish 
halakhah. True to the methods of the tosafists, he subjected 
the statements of the rishonim and geonim to a critical exam- 
ination and did not hesitate to disagree with them whenever 
talmudic sources did not support their view and conclusions. 
Virtually all the communities of Spain referred their problems 
to him and students flocked to his yeshivah from all Europe, 
including Russia. When he encountered matters not specifi- 
cally prohibited in the Torah, Asher was prepared to abandon 
his own opinion in the face of strong opposition, particularly 
for the sake of peace, but he never hesitated from taking a 
strong stand against undesirable developments in the com- 
munal life. In answer to a complaint that members of distin- 
guished families had not been appointed as cantors, he stated 
forcibly that neither distinguished descent, nor the possession 
of a pleasant voice should be the criterion, but only moral 
standing (ibid., 4:22). 

His negative attitude toward philosophy did not extend 
to science generally, and he encouraged Isaac b. Joseph Israeli 
to write his Yesod Olam. He was familiar with German law 
and Spanish common law but his knowledge of Arabic was 
limited to the spoken language. Having lost all his property 
in Germany, he lived under conditions of financial stress, and 
his son notes that his father’s assets at the time of his death 
were insufficient for the execution of his will. Asher never- 
theless continued in Spain his ancestral custom of tithing all 
his income. His halakhic works are (1) Piskei ha-Rosh (also 
called Hilkhot ha-Rosh, Sefer ha-Asheri), modeled on that of 
*Alfasi. In it he sums up the decisions of the earlier codifiers 
and commentators. It covers most of the talmudic tractates to 
which are added the Halakhot Ketannot, such as Seder Avodah, 
Tumah, Zizit, Tefillin, Mezuzah, Halizah, and Milah. Contrary 
to Alfasi, who primarily quotes the talmudic text, Asher dis- 
cusses the halakhic issues raised by the Talmud and the ear- 
lier commentators, especially the tosafists. Rabbi Joseph *Caro 
considered Piskei ha-Rosh to be one of the three pillars (along 
with Alfasi and Maimonides) that form the foundation for his 
*Shulhan Arukh. (2) Responsa (Constantinople, 1517). The 
extant collection numbers over 1,000 responsa, arranged in 
108 chapters, subdivided into sections. They are of the utmost 
significance in the study of halakhic development and give an 
insight into the cultural life of Spanish and German Jewry. The 
collection of responsa, Besamin Rosh, has been forged under 
his name (see *Berlin, Saul b. Zevi Hirsch). In 1965 the In- 
stitute for Research in Jewish Law of the Hebrew University 
published a comprehensive index to Asher’s responsa. The 
index includes lists of all biblical, talmudic, and post-talmu- 
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dic sources quoted in the responsa. (3) Commentary on the 
Mishnayot to the orders of Zera’im (Altona, 1735; new edition, 
according to Ms., Jerusalem 1965/6) and Tohorot (also printed 
in the Vilna Talmud) being mainly an abridgment of the com- 
mentary of *Samson b. Abraham of Sens to these orders. Asher 
also made use of Maimonides’ Mishnah commentary, trans- 
lated for him by Israel b. Joseph. He also wrote commentaries 
on the tractates Sotah (in part), Middot, Tamid (Prague, 1725), 
and Kinnim. The full commentary to Sotah was published in 
Jerusalem, 1968. (4) Tosafot. The abridgment of the tosafot of 
Sens with the addition of Meir b. Baruch of Rothenburg’s no- 
vellae and the opinions of Spanish scholars, was apparently the 
fruit of his instruction at the yeshivah and covered virtually all 
the tractates of the Babylonian Talmud (Ber. (Warsaw, 1863); 
Shek. (Jerusalem, 1943); Meg. (Leghorn, 1785); M.K. (Jeru- 
salem, 1931); Yoma (N.Y., 1965); Suk. (Jerusalem, 1903); Yev. 
(Leghorn, 1776); Ket. (ibid.); Git. (Warsaw, 1927); Kid. (Pisa, 
1806); Ned. (Vilna, Romm ed.); Naz. (ibid.); BM (Jerusalem, 
1959); Sot. (see above); Shevu. (Leghorn, 1785); Hor. (Vilna, 
Romm ed.); Nid. (ibid.)). Many fragments to other tractates 
have been published. Only a part of his commentaries and to- 
safot have been published; the remainder is still in manuscript. 
His commentaries and tosafot were mainly studied in Spain 
where they were used almost exclusively, and were practically 
unknown in other countries. Asher apparently also wrote a 
commentary on the Pentateuch but the commentary printed 
in Hadar Zekenim (1840) was written by one of his German 
pupils, prior to 1327. Asher’s piety and exemplary conduct are 
reflected in his celebrated work, known variously as Han- 
hagot ha-Rosh, Orhot Hayyim, and Zavvaat ha-Rosh (Venice, 
1579). It includes 131 ethical sayings grouped for each of the 
six weekdays, in which he details rules of conduct for a Jew in 
his private, family, and public life, and in relation to Jews and 
Gentiles. He demands integrity, courtesy, and sincerity in deal- 
ings with Gentiles. Orhot Hayyim, a popular work throughout 
the centuries, was extensively studied in the Lithuanian musar 
yeshivot in the first half of the 20" century. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Freimann, in: JJLG, 12 (1918), 237-3173 13 
(1919), 142-254; Baer, Spain, 1 (1961), 297-301, 316-25; Faur, in: PAARJ, 
33 (1965), 41-65 (Heb. part); Urbach, Tosafot, index; Epstein, in: Tar- 
biz, 12 (1940/41), 190-204; M. Elon (ed.), Mafteah ha-Sheelot ve-ha- 
Teshuvot... ha-Rosh (1965). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Weisberg, 
“On the Political Thought of Rabbi Asher bar Yechiel,” diss., Touro 
College (1998). 


[Encyclopaedia Hebraica / David Derovan (2"4 ed.)] 


ASHER BEN MESHULLAM HA-KOHEN OF LUNEL 
(late 12” century), Provengal talmudist; known as the “Rosh 
of Lunel.” He was the son of *Meshullam b. Jacob of Lunel and 
brother of *Aaron b. Meshullam of Lunel. He lived an ascetic 
life and was referred to as a parush (“hermit”) by Benjamin of 
Tudela. Judah ibn Tibbon, who copied for Asher the Tikkun 
Middot ha-Nefesh of Ibn Gabirol (Steinschneider, Ozerot 
Hayyim, 366), praised Asher for his positive attitude toward 
science and encouraged his son's friendship with Asher. Few of 
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shel R. Eliezer b. Hyrcanus (1968), 252; Neusner (1987), 146 ff; 
and Sussmann, 306-16). 

Even after it ceased entirely, however, the rabbis still 
regarded its regulations as of importance in teaching a pro- 
found lesson. With its contradictory “regulations” rendering 
the unclean clean and the clean unclean, it was regarded as a 
classic example of a hukkah (i.e., a statute for which no ratio- 
nal explanation can be adduced, but which must be observed 
because it is divinely commanded). It is one of the laws about 
which “the evil inclination and the gentile nations” deride the 
Jews and weaken their religious loyalties (Num. R. 19:5-6). 
Even Solomon, the wisest of men, was baffled by it (Eccles. R. 
7:23 no. 4). Similarly, although an aggadah relates that Rabban 
Johanan b. Zakkai once replied to a gentile that the sprinkling 
of the holy water of the heifer’s ashes can be compared to ex- 
orcising a demon from a person (Num. R. 19:8), it goes on to 
tell that he nevertheless told his students that he was merely 
“putting him off with a straw,’ and that in truth the law of the 
red heifer should be understood as a hukkah which must not 
be questioned (ibid.). It is even stated that the reason was not 
revealed to Moses himself (Eccles. R. 8:1 no. 5). Several hom- 
iletical interpretations of the red heifer are given, one being 
that it was to atone for the sin of the golden calf, so that the 
mother - the red heifer - should purify the defilement caused 
by her offspring, the golden calf (PR 14:65a and see the whole 
chapter). Nevertheless, the rabbis of the talmudic period never 
really solved these problems (Urbach, see bibl.). The portion 
of Parah constitutes the reading of the third of the four spe- 
cial *Sabbaths, and one of the reasons given is that an unclean 
person could not celebrate the paschal sacrifices without first 
being purified by the consecrated water of the red heifer. 


[Arie Strikovsky] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.B. Gray, Numbers (1Cc, 1903), 241-56; 
N.H. Snaith, Leviticus and Numbers (1967), 270-4. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: J. Milgrom, jps Torah Commentary Numbers (1990), 438-43; 
S.D. Sperling, in: ABD 1, 761-63; D. Wright, in: ABD III, 115-16; G. An- 
derson, in: ABD V, 870-86; A. Baumgarten, in: vT 43 (1993), 442-51; 
B. Levine, Numbers 1-20 (AB; 1993), 457-793 J. Jaech, “A Socio-Po- 
litical Study of the Role of the Biblical Red Heifer in Tannaitic and 
Amoraic Literature” (unpublished rabbinic thesis, Hebrew Union 
College, 2003). IN THE TALMUD: E.E. Urbach, Hazal; Pirkei Emu- 
not ve-Deot (1969), 333; S.-H. Kook, in: Sinai, 30 (1952), 29-34. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Sussman, “Babylonian Sugiyot to the Orders of 
Zeraim and Tohorot” (Heb., Ph.D. diss., 1969), 306-16; J. Neusner, 
A History of the Mishnaic Laws of Purities, vol. 9-10 (1974-77); idem, 
From Mishnah to Scripture (1984), 59-66; idem, The Mishnah Before 
70 (1987), 143-68; idem, The Philosophical Mishnah, 3 (1989), 63-74; 
idem, Purity in Rabbinic Judaism (1994), 157-69. 


REDL, FRITZ (1902-1988), child psychologist. Redl was born 
in Klaus, Austria, and trained at the Vienna Psychoanalytic In- 
stitute. In 1936 he emigrated to the United States, where he was 
a research associate at the Rockefeller Foundation. From 1941 
to 1953 he was a professor of social work at Wayne State Univer- 
sity, Detroit, and from 1953 to 1959 he was chief of the Child Re- 
search Branch of the National Institute of Mental Health. From 
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1948 to 1957 he was the principal investigator on a research 
project for clinical work with disturbed children, and from 1959 
was professor of behavioral science at Wayne State. 

In 1959 Red] published Mental Hygiene in Teaching (with 
William Wattenberg; 19597) and Children Who Hate (with 
David Wineman; 1951; 1969”). In the latter book, Redl contrib- 
uted to understanding the abnormal psychology of antisocial 
behavior. Redl made an essential contribution to understand- 
ing delinquency, especially in groups and gangs, and the use 
of group methods in its treatment. In his paper The Psychology 
of Gang Formation and the Treatment of Juvenile Delinquents 
(1945) he distinguishes four types of delinquents: those pro- 
testing against wrong handling; those basically nondelinquent 
who drift into delinquency because of growth confusion; de- 
linquency as a part of neurosis; and “genuine delinquency” in 
which there are disturbances of impulse or personality struc- 
ture. On the issue of treatment, Red] wrote Psychoanalysis and 
Group Therapy: A Developmental Point of View (1963). 

He also co-wrote with David Wineman Controls from 
Within (1952), The Aggressive Child (1966), and When We Deal 
with Children (1966). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Morse (ed.), Crisis Intervention in 
Residential Treatment: The Clinical Innovations of Fritz Redl (1991). 


[Louis Miller] 


REDLICH, FREDERICK C. (1910-2004), U.S. psychiatrist 
and psychoanalyst. Redlich was born in Vienna. Raised as a 
Catholic, he discovered his Jewish ancestry at age 24. After 
working at a psychiatric hospital in Vienna, he left for the 
United States in 1938. In 1940 he joined the staff of the New 
Haven Hospital and in 1948 was appointed its chief psychia- 
trist. From 1942 he taught at Yale University, where in 1950 
he became professor of psychiatry. He served as head of the 
department of psychology from 1950 to 1967 and was dean of 
the Yale School of Medicine from 1967 to 1972. During that 
time, he helped to establish a new department of molecular 
biophysics and biochemistry and to create a new program of 
medical education. In 1972 he returned to Yale’s department of 
psychiatry for five more years before retiring. He subsequently 
taught for five years at the University of California, Los Ange- 
les. He returned to New Haven in 1999. 

Redlich was the co-founder and first director of the Yale- 
Connecticut Mental Health Center. He was also instrumen- 
tal in inspiring the founders of the Western New England 
Institute of Psychoanalysis to locate in New Haven, and was 
president of the foundation’s Fund for Research in Psychiatry 
throughout its existence. 

Redlich published Psychotherapy with Schizophrenics 
(1952, joint ed.), The Inside Story (1953, 19557, compiler, writ- 
ten by J. Bingham), Social Class and Mental Illness (1958, with 
August B. Hollingshead), and Theory and Practice of Psychia- 
try (with Daniel Freedman, 1966). Social Class and Mental IIl- 
ness is a report on research conducted in 1957 by Redlich and 
Yale sociologist August Hollingshead into the relation of so- 
cial class and the distribution of mental illness and its relation 
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to the ways mentally ill persons are treated by psychiatrists. 
Redlich also wrote Hitler: Diagnosis of a Destructive Prophet 
(1998), in which he attempts to determine whether Hitler's ac- 
tions were the result of physical and mental illnesses. It is novel 
in that it may well be the first book in which these questions 
were examined by a practicing psychiatrist. 

[Louis Miller / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


REDLICH, HANS FERDINAND (1903-1968), musicolo- 
gist. Born in Vienna, Redlich conducted opera in Berlin and 
Mainz, and after 1931 devoted himself to research and writing. 
In 1939 he settled in Britain, where he lectured at Cambridge 
University from 1942 and at Edinburgh University from 1955. 
He was an authority on Monteverdi and edited some of his 
works. His writings include Gustav Mahler (1919), Claudio 
Monteverdi (1949; Eng., 1952), Bruckner and Mahler (1955), and 
Alban Berg (1957). He composed a concerto grosso (1927) and 
Hoelderlin Trilogy for tenor and orchestra (1946). 


REDLICH, JOSEPH (1869-1936), Austrian constitutional 
lawyer and politician. Born in Goeding, Moravia, Redlich 
was acknowledged as an outstanding authority on Austrian 
and British parliamentary procedure. He was made assistant 
professor at the University of Vienna in 1905 and full profes- 
sor in 1908. Redlich was active in politics and, from 1906 to 
1918, was a Liberal member of the Moravian Landtag (pro- 
vincial legislature) and the Austrian Reichstrat. His support 
for the Western Allies before World War 1 barred him from 
the Austrian government until 1918 when shortly before the 
fall of the empire he was made minister of finance in the last 
Hapsburg government. Redlich was an authority on Ameri- 
can legal education on which he had written a study in 1905. 
He was invited to lecture in the United States at the Insti- 
tute of Politics at Williamstown, Massachusetts, and at Har- 
vard. In 1929 he was appointed professor of comparative 
law at the latter university but in 1931 was recalled to Aus- 
tria to become minister of finance for a second time during 
the Austrian financial crisis. Redlich retained this post until 
the advent of the Dolfuss regime in 1934. He was baptized 
in 1903. 

Redlich’s many works include The Procedure of the House 
of Commons (3 vols., 1908); The Common Law and the Case 
Method in American University Law Schools (1914); and Das 
Wesen der oesterreichischen Kommunalverfassung (1910) as 
well as a number of important books on Austrian political 
history, such as Das oesterreichische Staats- und Reichspro- 
blem (1920) and Oesterreichische Regierung und Verwaltung 
im Weltkriege (1925). He also wrote a history of English local 
government, Englische Lokalverwaltung (1901; trans. by EW. 
Hirst, Local Government in England, 1903; vol. 1, republished 
1958) in which he traced the growth of democratic institutions 
in English local government. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Redlich and EW. Hirst, History of Local 
Government in England (19587), introd. by B. Keith-Lucas, 7-15. 

[Josef J. Lador-Lederer] 
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REDLICH, NORMAN (1925-_), U.S. jurist. Redlich received 
his LL.B. from Yale Law School in 1950 and served as the exec- 
utive editor of the Yale Law Journal from 1949 to 1950. He re- 
ceived his LL.M. from New York University in 1955. He was in 
private practice and business from 1950 to 1959. He was a lec- 
turer at the New York University School of Law (1957-60), and 
then associate professor (1960-62), and professor of law from 
1962 to 1988. In 1974 he was appointed associate dean, and then 
served as dean from 1975 to 1988. He taught the subjects of 
constitutional law, professional responsibility, federal income 
taxation, state and municipal finance, and urban law. 

An outspoken opponent of capital punishment, he has 
been counsel to the New York Committee to Abolish Capital 
Punishment. He served from 1963 to 1964 as assistant coun- 
sel to the President's Commission on the Assassination of 
President Kennedy (the Warren Commission), and as special 
consultant to the state of Vermont on Revision of Vermont's 
Income Tax Law (1965-66). In 1966 he was given a leave of ab- 
sence from the New York University School of Law to become 
Executive Assistant Corporation Counsel to the City of New 
York. In 1972 Mayor John Lindsay named him corporation 
counsel of the City of New York, the city’s highest legal office. 
Redlich was active in the organized bar, having served as chair 
of the American Bar Association's Section of Legal Education 
and Admissions to the Bar (1989 to 1990). He was a member 
of the House of Delegates of the American Bar Association. 
He was also a member of the board, and of its executive com- 
mittee, of the Naacp Legal Defense and Education Fund, and 
cochair of the Commission on Law and Social Action of the 
American Jewish Congress. 

Redlich served as counsel to the law firm of Wachtell, 
Lipton, Rosen, & Katz. He continued to teach at the nyu 
Law School as an adjunct professor, offering a course in pro- 
fessional responsibility. Greatly concerned with professional 
ethics, Redlich believes there is “deficiency in legal education 
concerning what a lawyer's role is to his client, his adversary, 
and the legal system.” He has written extensively on taxation 
and civil liberties. From 1960 to 1966 he was editor of the Tax 
Law Review. 

Redlich wrote or co-authored such books as Professional 
Responsibility: A Problem Approach (1976), Constitutional Law 
(1983), Standards of Professional Conduct for Lawyers and 
Judges (1984), Understanding Constitutional Law (1995), and 
Understanding Contracts (2004). 


[Julius J. Marcke / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


RED SEA (Heb. *}}0 0°, yam suf; lit. “Sea of Reeds”). The He- 
brew term yam suf denotes, in some biblical references and 
in most later sources, the sea known as the Red Sea (as in 
Gr. "Epv0pa 84ac0a; Lat. Sinus Arabicus, Mare Rubrum; 
Ar. Bahr or al-Bahr al-Ahmar). The Red Sea is a long nar- 
row strip of water separating the Arabian Peninsula from the 
northeastern corner of Africa (Egypt, Sudan, Ethiopia) and 
forming the northwestern arm of the Indian Ocean to which 
it is connected by the Bab al-Mandib Straits (whose narrowest 
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point is 21 mi. (33 km.) wide). In the northern part of the Red 
Sea are the Gulf of Elath (Aqaba) and the Gulf of Suez which 
enclose the Sinai Peninsula. With the opening of the Suez Ca- 
nal, the Red Sea was connected with the Mediterranean. Its 
total area is 176,061.6 sq. mi. (456,000 sq. km.) and its length 
about 1,240 mi. (2,000 km., excluding the gulfs in the north). 
For most of its length it is 124-155 mi. (200-250 km.) wide 
and about 223 mi. (360 km.) at its widest point, near Massawa. 
Its mean depth measures approximately 1,640 ft. (500 m.); 
about 70% of its area is more than 656 ft. (200 m.) deep and 
its maximum depth, 7,741 ft. (2,360 m.), is northeast of Port 
Sudan. The Red Sea is the warmest and most saline of all open 
seas. The temperature of the surface water reaches 30°-33°C 
(86°—91° F) in July-September (near the shores it rises to 36°C 
(97° F) and drops to 23°-27° c (73°-81° F) in December-Febru- 
ary. The average salinity near the surface is 40-41% which in- 
creases to 43% on the northern side, in the gulfs of Elath and 
Suez. Because of the wasteland nature of the area, the shores 
of the Red Sea are sparsely settled. Its port sites are few and 
for the most part small; the principal ones are Joba, Suez, Port 
Sudan, and Hudida. 


History 

In the Bible the Red Sea, apart from its problematical appear- 
ance in the route of the Exodus (see below), is clearly identified 
in the description of the borders of the land promised to Israel 
(Ex. 23:31) and in other passages describing the maritime ac- 
tivities of Solomon (1 Kings 9:26) and later kings. In antiquity 
the two gulfs at its northern tip served as important naviga- 
tion routes. The Gulf of Clysma (Suez) was used by the rulers 
of Egypt as the shortest route to the Mediterranean above the 
Isthmus of Suez. It was connected via the Bitter Lakes with 
the Nile and the Mediterranean by a canal which already ex- 
isted in the days of Necoh and which was repaired by Dar- 
ius I, the Ptolemies, and the Romans. The Gulf of Elath was a 
vital outlet to the south for the kings of Israel and Judah and 
their Phoenician allies. David acquired access to the sea and 
this was maintained by his successors until the division of the 
kingdom; it was later regained by Jehoshaphat and Uzziah. Still 
later the Nabateans used it for their maritime trade and over- 
land transport to Petra and Gaza. In the Hellenistic period the 
discovery of the monsoon wind systems revived direct trade 
with India via the Red Sea; this trade continued throughout 
the Roman period. During the Byzantine period the Red Sea 
was the only trade route to the East open to the empire, which 
explains the tenacity with which the Byzantines fought for its 
control against the Jewish kings of Himyar. From the seventh 
century onward the Arabs dominated the Red Sea, except for 
a brief period during which Elath was held by the crusaders. 
The discovery of the sea route to India and Turkish domina- 
tion put an end to international trade on the Red Sea; it was 
revived with the inauguration of the Suez Canal in 1869. 


The Red Sea and the Problem of the Exodus 
Tradition has identified the sea which engulfed Pharaoh's army 
with the Red Sea ever since the Septuagint translation of the 
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Bible in the third century B.c.£. This identification was ad- 
opted by Josephus and the Christian pilgrims and is still ac- 
cepted by some scholars. They place the crossing of the Red 
Sea in the vicinity of Suez and point out the high tides in the 
Red Sea (up to 6% ft.), but they fail to explain how an east 
wind could have driven the waters back at this point (Ex. 
14:21). Most of the scholars who accept the southern route 
of the Exodus maintain that the Red Sea was crossed at the 
Great Bitter Lake, but here too an east wind could lower the 
water level by only a few inches at the utmost. This theory, 
furthermore, is unable to account for the places Pi-Hahiroth, 
Migdol, and Baal-Zephon which the Israelites passed. The 
majority opinion today identifies the Red Sea of the Exodus 
with one of the lagoons on the shores of the Mediterranean. 
Some locate it at Bahr Manzala (Gardiner, Loewenstamm) or 
the Sirbonic Lake (Jarvis, Mazar, Noth) and identify Pi-Ha- 
hiroth with Tell al-Khayr, Migdol with Pelusium, and Baal- 
Zephon with the sanctuary of Zeus Cassius on the isthmus 
dividing the lake from the sea, the former being occasionally 
inundated by waves from the latter when an east wind is blow- 
ing (cf. also *Exodus). 


[Moshe Brawer and Michael Avi- Yonah] 


In the Aggadah 

While the Israelites were threatened by the Egyptians’ closing 
in on them and driving them toward the sea, the angels wanted 
to sing a song of praise, but God did not permit them to do 
so, saying: “My sons are in distress and you want to praise 
Me?” (Tanh. Ex. 60; Ex. R. 23:7; the version quoted in Meg. 
10b, “The work of My hands are about to drown in the sea,’ 
also referred originally to the Israelites, not the Egyptians). 
Even after the sea was parted and Israel had crossed it safely, 
God again told the angels to wait, for He desired to hear first 
the song sung by Israel (Tanh ibid.; Ex. R. ibid.). When Moses 
raised the rod over the sea and commanded it to be parted, 
the sea refused at first to obey the orders of a human being; it 
only submitted when it saw the Divine Name engraved on the 
rod, or — according to another version - when God Himself 
rebuked it (Mekh. Be-Shallah 4; Ginsburger, Fragmententhar- 
gum, Ex. 14:29). In spite of the miracle, the people were at first 
afraid to enter the receding waters, until *Nahshon of the tribe 
of Judah descended first; but another version relates that all 
were eager to obey the Divine command, competing among 
themselves until eventually the tribe of Benjamin succeeded 
in being the first to enter the sea (Mekh. ibid. 5; Sot. 36bff.). 
When the Egyptians had drowned, the sea tossed their bodies 
to the shore, but the earth, too, refused to receive them until 
God swore an oath not to punish it for receiving the corpses 
(Mekh. Shirata 9; Pseudo-Jon.; Ex. 15:12). According to an- 
other version the sea refused to give up the corpses and only 
agreed to do so when God promised to compensate it in the 
days of Sisera (Pes. 118b). God’s decision that the Egyptians 
should not be swallowed up by the sea was either in order to 
give the Israelites the satisfaction of seeing their former mas- 
ters lying dead at their feet (Mekh. Be-Shallah 6) or because 
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in spite of all they deserved burial in the ground (Mekh. Shi- 
rata 9; PdRE 39). 
[Joseph Heinemann] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abel, Geog, 2 (1938), 209 ff.; Servin, in: Bul- 
letin de l'Institut d’Egypte, 31 (1949), 315ff.; C.S. Jarvis, Yesterday and 
Today in Sinai (1931), 158ff.; Gardiner, Onomastica, 2 (1947), 201ff; 
EM, s.v. (incl bibl.); M. Harel, Masei Sinai (1968). In the Aggadah: 
Ginzberg, Legends, 3 (1947°), 14-365 5 (1947°), 4-12; J. Heinemann, 
in: Bar-Ilan Sefer ha-Shanah, 7-8 (1970), 80-84. 


REDSTONE, SUMNER MURRAY (Ostrovsky; 1923- ), 
US. entertainment executive. Born in Boston, Massachusetts, 
Redstone attended Boston Latin School, the oldest public high 
school in the United States, graduating at the top of his class in 
1940. While attending Harvard University, Redstone studied 
German and Japanese. In 1943, he was selected to join a team 
that successfully broke a secret Japanese code. After a two-year 
stint in the Army, Redstone entered Harvard Law School in 
1947. After law school, he worked first as special assistant to 
US. attorney general Tom Clark before joining private prac- 
tice. In 1954 he joined the family business, Redstone Manage- 
ment, which owned movie theaters, building up the company’s 
drive-ins. In the early 1960s, he served as president of the The- 
ater Owners of America. In 1968, as president and CEO of the 
growing family business, which had been renamed National 
Amusements, Redstone began converting his properties into 
multi-screen theaters, which he called “multiplexes,” a term 
he trademarked. In 1977, he purchased a 5 percent stake in 
20' Century Fox after viewing the film Star Wars; the invest- 
ment netted him $20 million when he sold the stock in 1981. 
In 1979, he was caught in a fire at Boston’s Copely Plaza Hotel, 
during which he suffered third-degree burns over 45 percent 
of his body. He underwent five operations, which lasted 60 
hours. Redstone went on to invest in Columbia Pictures and 
MGM/UA, earning $40 million. In 1987, Redstone bought Via- 
com Pictures for $3.2 billion and then took the company pub- 
lic the next day. Throughout the 1980s and 1990s, he battled 
for control of studios, finally acquiring Paramount. In 1996, 
Redstone was elected cEo of Viacom, and by 2000 National 
Amusements’ holdings would include css, Blockbuster, Si- 
mon and Schuster, Showtime Networks, 18 television stations, 
and movie theaters in 12 countries. In 2001, he released his bi- 
ography, A Passion to Win. In 2004, Redstone announced he 
was stepping down as CEO of Viacom by 2006. Redstone also 
served in leadership roles for various nonprofits, including the 
Combined Jewish Philathropies of Greater Boston, and was a 
visiting professor at Brandeis University. 


[Adam Wills (2"4 ed.)] 


REE, HARTVIG PHILIP (1778-1859), manufacturer, mer- 
chant, and religious reformer. He was born and brought up 
in Fredericia (Denmark), where in his young days, he tried 
to introduce religious reform but was unsuccessful. In 1810 he 
moved to Aarhus, establishing there a business empire and be- 
came known as “King Rée.” In Aarhus he also founded a syna- 
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gogue and officiated as rabbi, introducing choir hymns, psalms 
in German, and sermons in Danish; however his reforms were 
not imitated throughout Denmark, as he had hoped. He also 
wrote many hymns in Hebrew and German, with melodies, 
and made frequent contributions to Jewish and general pe- 
riodicals. Rée was the author of several books, including For- 
schungen ueber die Ueberschriften der Psalmen (1846). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Fischer, Hartvig Philip Rée og hans Slaegt 
(Danish, Fr., and Ger., 1912); Dansk Biografisk Leksikon, s.v. 


REED. Three species of reed grow in Israel on the banks of 
rivers and swamps. Two of them, Phragmites communis and 
Arundo donax, are the kaneh of the Bible and rabbinical liter- 
ature; the third, Saccharum biflorum, seems to be the biblical 
agmon. These species also grow on the banks of the Nile. In the 
scriptural parable “the bruised reed” that cannot be depended 
on and even inflicts harm symbolizes treacherous Egypt (Isa. 
36:6; Ezek. 29:6-7), and it is mentioned as withering during 
the drying-up of the Nile. The *Behemoth dwells “in the covert 
of the reed and the fens” (Job 4o: 21), and is therefore called 
“the wild beast of the reeds” (Ps. 68:31). The reed standing in 
the water and shaking in the wind in the prophecy of *Ahijah 
symbolized the Israelite nation shaking from the many blows 
inflicted upon it (1 Kings 14:15). According to the Midrash: 
“The curse with which Ahijah of Shiloh cursed Israel is pref- 
erable to the blessing of the wicked Balaam. Balaam praised 
them as cedars (Num. 24:6) while Ahijah cursed them as ‘the 
reed which is shaken’ The reed stands in water and, although 
bruised and bent, recovers. It has many roots so that even if all 
the winds of the world blow upon it, they do not move it from 
its place, but it sways with them and when the wind ceases it 
remains standing in its place.” Hence, concludes the moralist, 
“a man should always be as pliant as a reed and not as hard as 
the cedar.” As a result, the reed merited that the scroll of the 
law be written with it. 

Reeds had many uses: for roofing (Gen. R. 1:8), for mak- 
ing partitions (Tosef., Er. 2:4), mats (Kel. 17:17), scales (Kel. 
17:16), flutes (Tosef., Ar. 2:3), and pens (kolmos, “pen” is de- 
rived from calamus, “reed; Taan, 20b). Some grew it in gar- 
dens (Tosef., Dem. 7, end). The pay for cutting reeds was low, 
hence the designation katla kanya beagma (“cutter of reeds”) 
for a person of little worth (Sanh. 33a, et al.). Reeds were much 
used for making arrows, the Midrash noting that Israel lacks 
nothing - “even reeds for arrows” (Eccles. R. 2:8, no. 2). In this 
connection the words of Pliny are instructive: “The peoples 
of the East wage war with the aid of the reed, they strengthen 
their arrowheads with it and give wings to death by putting 
feathers into the reeds” (Natural History, 16:159). 

Agmon is mentioned a number of times in the Bible as 
a slender plant, shaking in the wind and bowing its head, its 
head being the thick inflorescence shaped like a tail (Isa. 9-13). 
Its thin stalk was used for stringing fish (Job 40:26). The word 
is connected with agam (“swamp”). The scriptural descriptions 
of agmon fit Saccharum biflorum, the slenderest of the reeds 
common in Israel. 
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REED, LOU 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 1 (1928), 662-85; H.N. and 
A.L. Moldenke, Plants of the Bible (1952), index; J. Feliks, Olam ha- 
Zomeah ha-Mikra’i (19687), 288-93. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Feliks, 


Ha-Zome’ah, 146. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


REED, LOU (Lewis Allen; 1942- ), U.S. guitarist, song- 
writer, founder of the influential art rock band The Velvet 
Underground; often referred to as the “Godfather of Punk” 
Born into a middle-class Jewish family in Freeport, New 
York, Reed played guitar in several high school bands. He at- 
tended Syracuse University, but dropped out after two years 
and moved to New York City, where he became a songwriter 
for Pickwick records. There, Reed met John Cale, with whom 
he formed The Primitives, a band which evolved to become 
The Velvet Underground in 1964. Later managed by Andy 
Warhol, The Velvet Underground was considered ground- 
breaking for their lyrical tales of urban decay, heroin addic- 
tion, and social realism, as well as for their droning sound 
and experiments in noise. Although the band was never a 
commercial success, The Velvet Underground is considered 
one of the most influential rock bands of all time. Reed left 
the band in 1970, and after spending a short musical hiatus 
working for his father’s Long Island accounting firm, he re- 
leased an eponymous solo album that was mostly rehashed 
Velvet Underground tunes. It wasn’t until Reed recruited 
David Bowie and Mick Ronson to produce his 1972 album 
Transformer that Reed achieved widespread success: a Top- 
20 hit in the U.S., and a Top-Ten hit in the U.K. for “Walk 
on the Wild Side,’ a tribute song to the transsexuals, mis- 
fits, and hustlers at Andy Warhol’s Factory. Reed followed 
Transformer with Berlin, which though artistically impres- 
sive, failed to make a mark commercially. Reed, who ad- 
opted a public persona of an androgynous junkie, followed 
Berlin with Rock and Roll Animal and Sally Can't Dance, 
both albums aimed at commercial success, and then in 1975, 
Metal Machine Music, a double album of pure guitar feed- 
back. As Reed wrestled with drug and alcohol problems, 
his releases, while prolific, remained inconsistent. On 1976’s 
Rock and Roll Heart, Reed delivered an album of pure gui- 
tar pop, only to follow up with raw punk on 1978's Street 
Hassle. The 1980s saw a sober, drug-free, and more focused 
Reed releasing critically acclaimed albums such as 1983's 
The Blue Mask and 1989’s New York, a love letter and sharp 
criticism of the state of his adored city. After a 25-year es- 
trangement, Reed reunited with John Cale in 1990 and re- 
leased Songs for Drella, a musical biography and tribute to 
Andy Warhol. The Velvet Underground temporarily reunited 
in 1993. Reed and his bandmates from The Velvet Under- 
ground were inducted into the Rock and Roll Hall of Fame 


in 1996. 
[Harry Rubenstein (24 ed.)] 


REESE, JIMMIE (James Hymie Solomon; 1901-1994), U.S. 


baseball player and coach for 78 years. Reese first became 
involved with baseball in 1917 as a mascot and then batboy 
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for the Los Angeles Angels in the Pacific Coast League, for 
whom he played briefly in 1920 and 1924. Reese had changed 
his given name from Solomon, and no one knew that he was 
Jewish. Reese was invited to play in a celebrity exhibition 
game in Los Angeles against a team with songwriter Harry 
Ruby pitching and Ike Danning - brother of N.y. Giants star 
Harry - as the catcher. Clowning around, the battery mates 
opted to forgo the traditional hand signals and instead call 
out their pitches in Yiddish, certain that nobody on the other 
team would understand. Reese got four hits in the game, and 
afterward Danning said, “I didn’t know you were so good,” 
to which Reese replied, “You also didn’t know that my name 
was Hymie Solomon.” Reese played fulltime with the pct’s 
Oakland Oaks from 1924 to 1928, when he was sold to the 
New York Yankees. Reese, who made his Major League de- 
but on April 19, 1930, played second base for the Yankees in 
1930 and 1931 — when he was the roommate of Babe Ruth 
on the road — and then with the St. Louis Cardinals in 1932, 
finishing with a .278 batting average in 742 at bats. Reese re- 
turned to the Pacific Coast League, finishing a 14-year minor 
league career hitting .289 in 1,673 games, and setting the 
PCL record for most put-outs by a second baseman (4,771) 
as well as most assists (5,119). Reese served as a coach with 
four minor league teams and managed two others, and then 
joined the California Angels in 1972, where he remained as 
scout and coach until he died. Reese was known for his abil- 
ity to hit fungos, and for being known as “the nicest guy in 
baseball” - indeed, two pitchers he worked with named their 


sons Reese. 
[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 


REESE, MICHAEL (1815-1878), U.S. realtor and philanthro- 
pist. Reese, whose place of birth is unknown, made his fortune 
as a realtor during the California gold rush, but lived alone 
in miserly frugality. Reese's estate was worth ten million dol- 
lars at the time of his death and he was the second-largest 
real-estate owner in San Francisco. He bequeathed $30,000 
to his nephews in Chicago for use in a charitable cause. They, 
in turn, donated the money toward the rebuilding of a Jew- 
ish hospital destroyed in the Chicago fire, with the stipula- 
tion that it be called the Michael Reese Hospital. Reese also 
left portions of his estate to the University of California and 
to various Jewish charities. 


REEVE, ADA (1874-1966), British actress. Born in London 
to an acting family, Ada Reeve played Willie in East Lynne at 
the age of six and toured the music halls with a light comedy 
group. She appeared in the West End in 1894, and played the 
title role in San Yoy, 1901. In subsequent years she visited Aus- 
tralia five times between 1896 and 1935, and South Africa five 
times between 1906 and 1913. She acted in many plays during 
World War 11. In 1954 she appeared in the television show Life 
Begins at 80 and at the age of 90 she took part ina Tv film. In 
1954 she published her autobiography Take it for a Fact. Some 
sources give her birthdate as 1870 or 1876. 
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REFORMATION. Like most revolutions the Reformation 
within the Christian Church in 16'-century Europe combined 
ultraconservative trends with a drive for change. In his attitude 
toward the Jews, Martin *Luther moved from a conscious at- 
tempt at a form of reconciliation, through a missionary effort, 
to a most extreme, abusive outlook aimed at putting an end 
to their very existence in Christian states. His more benevo- 
lent approach finds expression in his Das Jesus Christus eyn 
geborner Jude sey (1523), while his Von den Jueden und jren 
Luegen (1543) exemplifies his most vehement attitude. This 
vacillation between extremes was typical of Luther’s personal 
approach to many problems (e.g., toward the peasant revolt 
and toward toleration in general); more than that, however, it 
was also an expression of, on the one hand, the reform move- 
ment'’s feeling that their revolutionary return to a “pure” bibli- 
cal Christianity would make a greater appeal to the Jews - the 
earlier missionary attempts having failed because they were 
made in the name of corrupt Christianity - and, on the other, 
the deeply ingrained fear and hatred of the Jews which char- 
acterized most of the Reformation leaders. As their mission 
to the Jews failed too, they felt deeply insulted; the deep layers 
of their baleful image of the Jew came to the fore in Luther's 
scurrilous attacks. His work is described by Joseph b. Gershon 
of *Rosheim as “such a boorish and inhuman book, contain- 
ing curses and vilification hurled at us, hapless Jews, such as 
by the will of God can truly never be found in our beliefs and 
Judaism generally” (zGyp, 5 (1892), 331). Of the legal and so- 
cial measures vis-a-vis the Jews proposed by Luther toward 
the end of his life, Joseph b. Gershom said that the like “never 
has... been contended by any scholar, that we Jews ought to be 
treated with violence and great tyranny, that none was bound 
to honor any obligation toward us” (ibid., 332). 

Less abuse and violence but a similar mixture of inno- 
vation and hatred marked the attitude to the Jews of John 
*Calvin - in his “Ad quaestiones et obiecta Judaei cuiusdam 
Responsio” (Opera quae supersunt omnia, 9 (1900), 653-74), 
of Martin *Bucer - in many of his writings and public ap- 
pearances, and especially in the Ratschlag ob die Christliche 
Oberkait gebueren muege, dass sye die Juden undter den Chris- 
ten zu wonen gedulden, und wa sye zu gedulden welche gestalt 
und mass of 1539 (in his Deutsche Schriften, 7 (1964), 319-94), 
and of many of their followers and imitators. Exceptions to 
the rule were Wolfgang Fabricius *Capito of Strasbourg and 
the Bavarian Andreas *Osiander, who dared to give the lie to 
one of the basic elements of popular hatred of the Jews, the 
blood *libel, in: Ob es war vn-glaublich sey dass die Juden der 
Christen kinder heymlich erwuergen, und jr blut gebrauchen, 
ein treffenlich schrifft, auff eines yeden urteyl gestelt. Wer men- 
schen blut vergeusst, des blut sol auch vergossen werde (written 
in 1529; published in 1893). Here is an eloquent and well-rea- 
soned treatise against this appalling accusation. 

For the Jews, the Reformation brought humiliation and 
suffering and an additional burden because of Catholic Coun- 
ter-Reformation claims that they were responsible for its “Ju- 
daizing” tendencies. There is also the impression that, at a far 
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later date, Luther's teaching of the submission of the individual 
to his rulers, combined with his latter-day virulent antisemi- 
tism, were one of the root causes of racist Nazism, preparing 
the soil for the acceptance of the Holocaust in the German 
mind and society. Yet in spite of all these elements (some 
certain and some arguable), in Jewish history the Reforma- 
tion was not only, nor even largely, negative and harmful. Not 
only were many elements of Catholic faith changed in a way 
that removed the grounds for anti-Jewish accusations - e.g., 
charges of desecration of the *Host disappeared in Protestant 
circles because of the change in beliefs about transubstantia- 
tion - but many of the reformers’ innovations removed some 
differences between Jews and Christians in the Reformation 
environment. About 1524, Jews coming from Europe de- 
scribed with joy to the kabbalist Abraham b. Eliezer *ha-Levi 
in Jerusalem the iconoclastic and anti-clerical tendencies of 
the reformers. On the basis of this much exaggerated report 
the kabbalists regarded Luther as a kind of *Crypto-Jew who 
was trying gradually to educate Christians away from the 
bad elements of their faith (Abrahams letter of 1525; see Ks, 
7 (1930/31), 444-5). 

Of more importance and real impact for the future re- 
lationship with Christians - and for that matter for the rela- 
tionship with Christians of other denominations in the post- 
Reformation period - was the great weight the Reformation 
gave to the Bible in Hebrew and to Hebrew in general. Al- 
though it had originated with the Renaissance, this tendency 
was given major religious sanction in the Reformation. Ac- 
cording to Abraham b. Eliezer ha-Levi, this was one of the 
mysteries of “God’s mind, who decreed this beforehand... 
when He turned the hearts of many nations in the lands of 
the uncircumcised toward the study of the Hebrew language 
and writing. And they delve into these, each according to his 
powers of attainment” (ibid., 445). Later, in many Protestant 
groups and sects, this was combined with the appreciation of 
the law and values of ancient Jewish society which were seen 
as the proper basis for the life of a model sectarian society. 
Away from the individualistic spiritual path of the evangelists, 
they looked to the Hebrew Bible for the modes of justice and 
moral way of life appropriate to a closely knit group. Many of 
them - both before and after him - would have agreed with 
Samuel Langdon, president of Harvard, when he declared in 
his election sermon delivered in 1775 that “the Jewish govern- 
ment, according to the original constitution which was di- 
vinely established, if considered merely in a civil view was a 
perfect republic” (in J. Wingate Thornton, Pulpit of the Ameri- 
can Revolution (1860), 239). This sums up the attitude of many 
settlers in New England from the time it was first expressed by 
John Cotton in his Moses, His Judicials (1641). The great de- 
bate in Reformation countries, in Cromwellian and Restora- 
tion England in particular, about the divine right of kings and 
regicide was conducted to a large degree on the basis of texts 
and ideas from the Old Testament, which were taken as valid 
paradigms for actual Christian society. In many such circles, 
from the Netherlands to the eastern boundaries of Reforma- 
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tion Europe, Jews and Judaic ways came to be considered re- 
spectable and exemplary. Gradually this appreciation of the 
Jewish past developed into an appreciation of the Jews of the 
day, as abundantly shown by the paintings of *Rembrandt and 
a great deal of literary and social evidence. 

Yet the main importance of the Reformation for Jewish 
history lies more in what it failed to achieve than in its direct 
attitudes and achievements. No less fervently than the pope, 
its leaders wanted to have one Christian, all-embracing, or- 
thodox Church. In the clash between the various strands of 
the Reformation and between all of them and the Catholic 
Counter-Reformation, this concept of an all-inclusive ortho- 
doxy had perforce gradually to be abandoned. Through the 
fire and blood of the wars of religion (at least up to 1648), tol- 
eration reluctantly dawned in European culture. The centu- 
ries-old reality of a fixed religious, legal, and social attitude 
toward the Jews vanished; many established attitudes were 
now reexamined. Toleration embraced only very reluctantly 
the notion of including a non-Christian, let alone a Jew, within 
its permissive outlook. An anonymous Jew began to urge this 
change in Luther's lifetime. To the demand for apostasy he 
advised that the Jew reply with a polite refusal based on his- 
torical continuity and loyalty. Jews will not listen: “now, in 
our [the Jewish] old age, after we have suffered the servitude 
to the kingdoms and the hand of our enemies... God forbid 
that we should relinquish what our fathers left to us, a tradi- 
tion in our hands, with proof, more than the other nations of 
the world.’ This refusal is addressed to the “very few men of 
reason who ply their words mildly” (published from Ms. by 
H.H. Ben-Sasson, in HTR, 59 (1966), 388). Yet by implication, 
and through forces inherent in the very logic of its birth, tol- 
eration had to relate to the Jews. This move was first made 
only by small splinter groups like some Puritan sectarians in 
the Netherlands and England. But the attitude of the eminent 
lawyer and theologian Hugo *Grotius in his memorandum of 
1616 (as member of a committee of two appointed by the mu- 
nicipality of Amsterdam to regulate the status of the newly ad- 
mitted Jews) shows the considerable change in the thought of 
the Calvinist Netherlands. He assumes the right of the Jews to 
basic equality, while advocating many specific legal disabili- 
ties; thus, much of medieval practice was to remain without 
the medieval frame of mind. Oliver Cromwell’s readmission of 
Jews into England was intended to be on a similar basis; in the 
end popular opposition resulted in factual readmission with- 
out explicit legal formulation. The pro-Jewish trend continued 
both in England and the Netherlands, widening to embrace 
more and more sectors of the population. By 1697 the city of 
London had demanded that Jews be admitted as members of 
the London Stock Exchange. The writings of men like John 
*Toland and Roger Williams give an explicit edge to the re- 
form attitude of toleration toward Jews, providing a weapon 
for its advocates. Thus the fluid situation following on the Ref- 
ormation offered the chance of a change (both for better and 
worse) in the status and image of the Jews in Europe. 

As noted, Jewish reaction to the Reformation was re- 
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lated from the beginning to the actions and expressions of the 
movement, but from the very first moment the Jews appreci- 
ated the element of revolutionary breakthrough, as they had 
done much earlier in relation to other heretical and revolu- 
tionary movements in Christianity, as evident in their dispu- 
tations and in their attitude toward the *Hussites. Old tradi- 
tions and ideas looked to a change in Christianity that would 
bring back its beliefs to the right Jewish way that they had er- 
roneously departed from. Some made an extreme evaluation 
of the reports of the new leader and his acts. In a “prophecy” 
ascribed to “the sage and astronomer R. Abraham *Zacuto,” 
Abraham b. Eliezer includes “what a great astrologer in Spain, 
named R. Joseph, wrote in a forecast on the significance of the 
sun’ eclipse in the year 1478. He states: “Having no desire to fa- 
vor any particular religion or mores I say that a man will arise 
who will be great, valiant, and mighty. He will pursue justice 
and loathe butchery. He will marshal vast armies, originate 
a religion, and destroy the houses of worship and clergy. In 
his days Jerusalem shall be rebuilt’” Abraham b. Eliezer adds 
that “at first glance we believed that the man foreshadowed 
by the stars was Messiah b. Joseph [see *Messiah]. But now it 
is evident that he is none other than the man mentioned [by 
all; ie., Luther, according to the general trend of Abraham b. 
Eliezer’s thought at this time], who is exceedingly noble in 
all his undertakings and all these forecasts are realized in his 
person” (in H.H. Ben-Sasson, Yehudim mul ha-Reformazyah 
(1969/70), Eng. translation in bibl.). 

Admiration for Luther vanished in many Jewish circles, 
in particular in Germany, in view of his later enmity and cru- 
elty. To Joseph b. Gershon of Rosheim, Luther is the archen- 
emy of the Jews, a second Haman. But some still retained their 
sympathy for the Reformation movement if not for Luther 
himself. The growing diversity within the Reformation camp 
encouraged the rationalist Abraham ibn Migash, physician to 
the sultan in the 16" century, to think that “their faith has re- 
verted to a state of primeval flux. Where there are a thousand 
of them one cannot find 10 men willing to rely upon a single 
doctrine or consent to a given line of reasoning. Thus they are 
in a state of formlessness, ready to take shape, since faith has 
departed and no longer finds expression in their utterances. 
But they have been made ready to assume form when they 
will find favor with God, after being scourged for their sins 
and the sins of their fathers, for all that they and their fathers 
have perpetrated against Israel. And when they find favor 
with God they will be ready to accept the faith” (Kevod Elo- 
him (Constantinople, 1586), essay no. 3, ch. 3, fols. 127v.-128r.). 
Even from afar, the capital of the Ottoman Empire, Ibn Mi- 
gash recognized that the Protestant camp was splintered be- 
cause it was ardently striving for true faith; they had lost their 
form in the Aristotelian sense of the term. He could not un- 
derstand their remaining outside of the true Jewish form ex- 
cept through accepting that this is a temporary withholding of 
grace to enable them to expiate their sins in persecuting Jews 
in former generations. To Samuel *Usque the Reformation was 
a revolt of descendants of Jewish *anusim who had naturally 
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taken the opportunity to avenge their forced conversion: “For 
since throughout Christendom Christians have forced Jews to 
change their religion, it seems to be divine retribution that the 
Jews should strike back with the weapons that were put into 
their hands; to punish those who compelled them to change 
their faith, and as a judgment upon the new faith, the Jews 
break out of the circle of Christian unity, and by such actions 
seek to reenter the road to their faith, which they abandoned 
so long ago” (Consolation for the Tribulations of Israel, trans. 
by M.A. Cohen (1965), 193). Another Jewish chronicler, Jo- 
seph *ha-Kohen - born in Avignon but living and writing in 
Italy - wholeheartedly supported the Reformation camp and 
described events and personalities consistently from this point 
of view. To him Luther was the sage among the Christians; the 
Council of Trent failed because the Lutherans did not come 
and, left to themselves, the Catholics could only do foolish 
things. His sympathy goes out to the Reformation fighters 
of southern France in particular. He describes their plight in 
a way that shows that he made use of their information and 
sources. The death of the heads of the population of a Protes- 
tant city in the province is described as true kiddush ha-Shem: 
“the leaders of the populace they [the Catholic forces] took 
along with them, torturing them and burning them alive... 
But they [the Reformation martyrs] exclaimed: “This indeed 
is the day we have hoped for - our souls shall return to God 
while our bodily clods return to dust’” (Divrei ha- Yamim (Sab- 
bioneta, 1554), pt. 2, fol. 289v.). Joseph ha-Kohen was happy 
to witness and describe the sack of Rome in 1527, but when a 
Protestant church in Metz was destroyed by the Catholics and 
some of the people killed, he commented that the Catholics 
had “polluted the land with blood” (in H.H. Ben-Sasson, op. 
cit., 284). Perceiving the hope of toleration emerging from 
the wars of religion, he felt that the essential factor to emerge 
from a peace pact between reformers and Catholics in France 
was “that each man could worship his God according to his 
wish without fear. So all the people were exceedingly pleased” 
(ibid.). This is quite in the spirit of the middle-of-the-road 
party in France. 

With sectarian existence under Catholic rule in Bohe- 
mia and Moravia, Hungary, and Poland-Lithuania, ties be- 
tween Protestants and Jews became closer, for there was a 
growing similarity between their modes of existence. In the 
1530s there were complaints in Poland that Jews exploited the 
Reformation disquiet for proselytizing. Much more clear are 
the contacts — both through disputations and through direct 
influence — between anti-trinitarians and Jews, as, e.g., in Po- 
land between Isaac b. Abraham of *Troki and Szymon *Budny, 
and between Marcin Czechowic and Jacob of *Belzyce. In the 
thought of Judah Loew b. *Bezalel of Prague and his circle, 
there is much evidence of contacts with sectarians. Judah 
Loew’s plea against censorship on books - antedating *Mil- 
ton’s Areopagitica by about 50 years (Judah Loew’s plea was 
printed in 1598) — has the marks of sectarian pleading for tol- 
erance. Yet his brother *Hayyim felt constrained to warn “the 
Jews that... when they slacken in their regard for the Torah 
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and its commandments, God bestows His bounty upon the 
unclean cattle. So that even if Israel subsequently repents, it is 
difficult for God to reject that nation on their account. This is 
all due to the fact that we, in our manifold sinfulness, are daily 
drawing farther away from the truth, whereas they, on the con- 
trary, realize day by day that they are in the grip of falsehood. 
A different spirit is manifesting itself to some extent in their 
midst, bringing them nearer to truth, since they, too, for the 
most part are descended from the true seed” (Sefer ha-Hayyim, 
Sefer Ge'ullah vi-Yshuah, ch. 7, fol. 46v.). Hayyim feared that 
the new and eager spirit of the Reformation was endangering 
the covenant between the Jewish people and the Torah. 

In modern times some Reformation patterns of worship 
and behavior and modes of thought influenced not only the 
*Reform trend in Judaism but also some of the *Orthodox 
communities, in particular in Anglo-Saxon countries. The 
ideology of religious pluralism accepted in the U.S., and wel- 
comed by Jews, is a direct result of Reformation development. 
On the other hand, Nazism reawakened in Europe all the scars 
and problems of the Reformation’s antisemitic inclination. In 
modern Jewish *historiography and thought, the 19"* century 
may be described mainly as the pro-Reformation period, while 
in the 20" century some pro-Catholic and anti-Reformation 
historiography and ideas emerged and developed. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.H. Ben-Sasson, “The Reformation in Con- 
temporary Jewish Eyes,’ in: PIASH, 4 (1970); S.W. Baron, in: Diogenes, 
16, no. 61 (1968), 32-51. 

[Haim Hillel Ben-Sasson] 


REFORM JUDAISM, first of the modern interpretations of 
Judaism to emerge in response to the changed political and 
cultural conditions brought about by the *Emancipation. 

The Reform movement was a bold historical response to 
the dramatic events of the 18'* and 19* centuries in Europe. 
The increasing political centralization of the late 18 and early 
196 centuries undermined the societal structure that perpetu- 
ated traditional Jewish life. At the same time, Enlightenment 
ideas began to influence not only a small group of intellectu- 
als but also wider circles. The resulting political, economic, 
and social changes were profound. From a religious point of 
view, many Jews felt a tension between Jewish tradition and 
the way they were now leading their lives. 

Many responded to this new situation by observing less 
and less of that tradition. As the insular religious society that 
reinforced such observance disintegrated, it was easy to fall 
away from vigilant observance without deliberately break- 
ing with Judaism. Over the course of a few decades, a large 
percentage of the Jews of central Europe were no longer sure 
exactly how much of the traditional belief they subscribed 
to. Some tried to reconcile their religious heritage with their 
new social surroundings by reforming traditional Judaism to 
meet their new needs and to express their spiritual yearnings. 
Gradually these efforts became a movement with a set of reli- 
gious beliefs, with practices that were considered expected as 
well as practices regarded as antiquated, and with an identity 
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as a coherent and cohesive modern Jewish religious stream 
or denomination. 

Usually viewed in contrast with Orthodoxy, Reform Ju- 
daism was the first of the modern responses to the emanci- 
pation of the Jews, a political process that occurred over an 
extended period. Because of its stress on autonomy — both of 
the individual and of the congregation - Reform Judaism has 
manifested itself differently in various countries. Neverthe- 
less, Reform communities throughout the world share certain 
characteristics. Reform Jews believe that religious change is 
legitimate and that Judaism has changed over the centuries as 
society has changed. While in the past this evolutionary pro- 
cess was subconscious and organic, in the modern world it 
has become deliberate. The guiding principal of the contem- 
porary Reform movement is that it can adapt Jewish religious 
beliefs and practices to the needs of the Jewish people from 
generation to generation. 

The first Reformers — long identified as “German” Jews 
but, in fact, Jews from many European countries — were seek- 
ing a middle course between halakhic Judaism, which they 
wanted to break away from, and conversion to Christian- 
ity, which they wanted to avoid. Looking for a way to remain 
Jewish while adapting to the prevailing social customs, they 
hoped that by introducing modern aesthetics and strict de- 
corum, they could make worship services more attractive to 
the many central European Jews who were drifting away from 
traditional Judaism but had not become Christians. Most of 
the early reforms focused on minor cosmetic changes: They 
abbreviated the liturgy and added a sermon in the vernacular, 
a mixed male and female choir accompanied by an organ, and 
German along with Hebrew prayers. From the point of view 
of Jewish law, reading some additional prayers in German was 
a relatively minor divergence. But for the congregants eager 
to create a synagogue service that would look respectable to 
their neighbors and at the same time feel authentic to them- 
selves, such a change carried great import. 

By the early 1840s, a trained Reform rabbinic leadership 
had emerged in central Europe. Abraham Geiger, called to the 
Breslau Jewish community in 1839, developed into the most 
distinguished intellectual defender of Reform Judaism in 19'"- 
century Europe. Reform rabbinical conferences in Brunswick 
in 1844, Frankfurt in 1845, and Breslau in 1846 gave rabbis an 
opportunity to clarify their beliefs and the practices that could 
follow from them. A debate over the use of Hebrew in the ser- 
vices led Zacharias *Frankel to walk out of the 1845 conference, 
a moment many see as the beginning of the historical school, 
which advocated positive-historical Judaism. Frankel accepted 
the evolutionary character of the Jewish religion but insisted 
that the “positive” dimensions of Jewish tradition needed to 
be preserved. This perspective later evolved into Conserva- 
tive Judaism. Although most of the rabbis at these confer- 
ences were much less traditional than Frankel, they taught in 
the established Jewish community, the Einheitsgemeinde, and 
therefore had to remain sensitive to and conversant with tra- 
ditional rituals and observances. 
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A number of radical Reform rabbis, in particular Sam- 
uel Holdheim, made strong anti-traditional statements that 
shocked many of the more traditionally inclined. Geiger him- 
self has been quoted as seeming to repudiate the circumcision 
rite as “a barbaric act.” Yet the practice of most German Re- 
form rabbis remained far more traditional than their rheto- 
ric. They worked to remain a part of Kelal Israel, the totality 
of the Jewish people, and did not fully accept the radical Re- 
form groups in Berlin and Frankfurt. 


Reform Arrives in the United States 

The history of Reform Judaism in the United States differs pro- 
foundly from that in Europe. Whereas in Europe the move- 
ment developed under the shadow of antisemitism and the 
threat of conversion to Christianity, in the United States a 
much freer and more pluralistic, more heterodox atmosphere 
prevailed. There was no established religious community and 
no support from the state. Over 200 years, the U.S. Reform 
movement has changed significantly and has seen substantial 
regional and even local variation among individual congre- 
gations. Nevertheless, it can point to a surprisingly high de- 
gree of continuity. 

The first attempt at Reform occurred in Charleston, 
South Carolina, in 1824, when 47 members of Congregation 
Beth Elohim signed a petition requesting that their congre- 
gational leadership institute certain ritual reforms, including 
the introduction of prayers in English. The congregational 
board rejected the request, and a small group of intellectuals 
decided to form a new congregation, to be based on enlight- 
ened liberal values. On November 21, 1824, the Reformed So- 
ciety of Israelites came into being, and the group published 
the first American Reform prayer book, The Sabbath Service 
and Miscellaneous Prayers Adopted by the Reformed Society 
of Israelites. Although the original group disbanded in 1833, 
due in part to the relocation and subsequent death of one of 
its more dynamic leaders, an interesting Sephardi intellectual 
named Isaac *Harby, Mother Congregation Beth Elohim soon 
began to move toward Reform under the leadership of its haz- 
zan, Gustavus Poznanski. 

One of the most fascinating episodes in American Jew- 
ish history, the Charleston Reform attempt was an isolated 
phenomenon. Far more important for the development of the 
Reform movement in the United States was the arrival of large 
numbers of central European Jews beginning in the 1830s, 
later mistakenly referred to as “German” Jews. For the most 
part, they were central Europeans. The Jewish population of 
the United States jumped from approximately 3,000 in 1820 to 
15,000 in 1840 and 150,000 in 1860. Although many scholars 
have assumed that these immigrants brought Reform Juda- 
ism with them from Germany, Leon Jick has argued persua- 
sively that American Reform was not “imported” but rather 
developed in the United States in response to the American 
socioreligious environment of the antebellum period. While 
Jick overstates his argument, his book was a much needed cor- 
rective to the earlier historical consensus. 
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Jewish immigrants settled throughout the United States. 
As they established businesses and built homes, local Jews be- 
gan to put more effort into building a community. They con- 
secrated cemeteries and held High Holy Day services, usually 
in a private home or a hotel meeting room. Eventually, they 
erected synagogue buildings and, if the community was large 
enough, engaged a religious leader with training in religious 
matters in the old country who could read the Hebrew prayers 
and perform the required rituals. For the congregations in Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, or Lexington, Kentucky, this was sufficient. 
As the immigrants gradually acculturated, they wanted their 
synagogue practice to reflect American norms. They wanted 
to use English as well as Hebrew in the services and to create 
an atmosphere to which they could bring Christian neighbors, 
who would come away impressed with the propriety and nobil- 
ity of the ritual. Thus they moved their congregations toward 
Reform, not out of an intellectually based theological com- 
mitment, but as a practical response to daily life in the United 
States. Most of the functionaries went along with that trend. 
They were not theologically motivated but rather saw the prac- 
tical benefits of adapting religious practices to the American 
patterns of living and enabling Jews to remain Jewish. 

But ideologically motivated reformers also existed. One 
group of liberal religious intellectuals in Baltimore formed 
a verein in 1842, a small religious group that met to discuss 
theology and conduct services based on that theology, the 
Har Sinai Verein. In 1845 a similar group founded Emanu- 
El in New York City, which developed into the largest and 
most prestigious Reform congregation in the country. These 
groups, dedicated to Reform Judaism in ideological terms, dif- 
fered from the vast majority of congregations in the United 
States, whose members were more concerned with the reali- 
ties of everyday life in America than with the intricacies of 
Judaic theological debate. 


Isaac Mayer Wise and the Development of the American 
Reform Movement 
As more congregations developed in the antebellum period, 
the need for strong rabbinic leadership grew. Not all congre- 
gations felt this need; many treasured their independence 
and many local lay leaders enjoyed dominating communal af- 
fairs. Despite the difficulties, rabbis carved out a leadership 
niche for themselves. Numerous immigrant teachers and rit- 
ual functionaries were interested in serving in the rabbinate 
and, in some cases, in assuming leadership roles on a regional 
or national level. One of the best known was Isaac *Leeser 
of Philadelphia. A traditionalist minister who published an 
influential newspaper, The Occident, Leeser also promoted 
many other intellectual, social, and educational projects. But 
it was Isaac Mayer *Wise who had the charisma and deter- 
mination to develop into a national Jewish religious leader 
and to actively work to build American Jewish institutions 
and organizations. 

Isaac Mayer Wise arrived from Bohemia in 1846, and al- 
though he was advised to become a peddler, Rabbi Max Lilien- 
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thal encouraged him to consider the pulpit rabbinate and sent 
Wise in his stead to dedicate a number of synagogues. This led 
to an opportunity for Wise to begin serving as rabbi in Albany, 
New York, where there was a famous confrontation between 
Wise and the congregation’s president, the first of so many 
clashes between rabbis and lay leaders. When he was offered a 
life contract in 1854 to become the rabbi of Congregation B’ne 
Jeshurun in Cincinnati, Wise accepted, and the pulpit became 
his base for building the American Reform movement. 

Wise established a newspaper, The Israelite - later The 
“American Israelite - and edited a siddur called Minhag 
Amerika: Tefillot Beney Yeshurun/Daily Prayers. Credited 
with establishing or being the driving force behind the found- 
ing of all three major institutions of the Reform movement, 
he inspired one of his lay leaders to establish the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations (UAHC, later *Union for 
Reform Judaism (uRj)) and himself founded the *Hebrew 
Union College (Huc) and the *Central Conference of Amer- 
ican Rabbis (ccar). 

Although Wise had hoped to build an American Juda- 
ism that included all American Israelites rather than just the 
more liberal elements, a moderate form of Judaism that com- 
bined some ritual reforms with traditional elements, this vi- 
sion proved unworkable especially after the incident of the 
Treife Banquet, in which forbidden foods were served as the 
post ordination reception of the first ordination of Hebrew 
Union College. The Reform movement, however, was the first 
Jewish religious movement in the United States to organize 
itself on a denominational basis. Reform Judaism includes 
three types of organizations, each with its own territorial pa- 
rameters: the congregational organization, today represented 
nationally by the uauc; the four campuses of the *Hebrew 
Union College-Jewish Institute of Religion (HUC-j1R); and 
the rabbinate, represented by the ccar. The movement pio- 
neered this “tripartite polity” - a congregational body, a rab- 
binic organization and a seminary — as Lance Sussman refers 
to it, subsequently adopted by the other major denominations 
of American Judaism. 

In the early 1870s, Wise, who had been trying for many 
years to create a national association of U.S. congregations, 
encouraged Moritz Loth, the president of Wise’s Congrega- 
tion B’ne Jeshurun, to issue a call to congregations to meet in 
Cincinnati for the purpose of establishing a Hebrew theologi- 
cal college. In July 1873, representatives from 34 congregations 
from 28 cities, mostly in the Midwest and the South, came to- 
gether to found the organization. The following year, 21 addi- 
tional temples joined. By the end of the decade, 118 congrega- 
tions belonged to the uAHc, more than half of all identified 
synagogues in the United States. 

The vAHc dealt with congregational issues and strategies 
for working together as an organized congregational move- 
ment. Its first goal was to create a rabbinical school. Wise had 
been trying to create such a school for many years and had 
actually opened one shortly after his arrival in Cincinnati in 
1855, Zion College, which lasted for only one year. But Wise 
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his responsa and decisions have been preserved in the works 
of others, and only fragments of his halakhic works have been 
preserved. Several talmudic comments quoted in the Sefer ha- 
Hashlamah of his nephew, *Meshullam b. Moses, are attributed 
to Asher, as well as a treatise on the laws of niddui and herem 
(“banning and excommunication’). Asher was the author of 
Sefer ha-Mattanot (extracts of which were published by S. As- 
saf — see bibliography), a work which is modeled on the Sefer 
ha-Mattanah of Samuel b. Hophni. Asher apparently wrote a 
comprehensive work covering the whole of civil law of which 
Sefer ha-Mattanot formed only a part. The whole book was 
based on the Sefer ha-Din of Judah b. Barzillai al-Bargeloni. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Lubetzky (ed.), Sefer ha-Hashlamah, 1 
(1885), x-xii (pref.); S. Assaf, Mi-Sifrut ha-Geonim (1933), 1-31; Gross, 
Gal Jud, 280-1; E. Urbach, Mazkeret ... Herzog (1962), 411-3. 
[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


ASHER BEN SAUL (late 12'» and early 13" centuries), one 
of the “sages of Lunel,’ later of Narbonne. Few biographical 
details are known about him and until recently many con- 
fused him with Asher b. Meshullam of Lunel. Asher was the 
younger brother of the kabbalist Jacob *Nazir. Asher’s ten- 
dency toward mysticism can be detected in his writings. His 
principal teacher was Samuel b. David Provencal, but he was 
influenced by Abraham b. David of Posquiéres and Joseph b. 
Plat, although it is uncertain whether they were actually his 
teachers. Asher is the author of Sefer ha-Minhagot (“Book of 
Customs”), parts of which were first published from an incom- 
plete manuscript by S. Assaf (see bibl.). It is the second book 
of its kind written in Europe (1205-10), having been preceded 
a few years earlier by the Ha-Manhig of Abraham b. Nathan 
ha-Yarhi. Many customs were falling into neglect because of 
ignorance as to their origins. Asher sought to reinforce their 
observance by giving an extensive variety of sources. In addi- 
tion to talmudic and midrashic material he quotes the Baby- 
lonian geonim and the rabbis of Spain and of northern and 
southern France. However, the only customs mentioned are 
those of Lunel and Narbonne. The Minhagot was well known 
by the codifiers and was used extensively, particularly by 
*Aaron b. Jacob of Lunel in his Orhot Hayyim. The rest of his 
work is known only from quotations. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.B.Z. Benedikt, in: Ks, 27 (1950/51), 240-1; 
I. Sonne, ibid., 28 (1952/53), 416; S. Assaf, Sifran shel Rishonim (1935), 
121-82; S. Schechter, in: JQR, 5 (1892/93), 18-23, 350ff.; A. Marx, in: 


REJ, 59 (1910), 204. 
[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


ASHI (d. 427 c.£.; pronounced by some with hireq under the 
shin and by others with sere); the most celebrated Babylonian 
amora of the sixth generation. Ashi, who lived in Mata Me- 
hasya, is reported to be the son-in-law of Rami b. Abba (Hul. 
ua). Ashi’s teachers were Rav Papi I (RH 29), et al.) and, even 
more so, Rav *Kahana of Pum Nahara (Ber. 39b et al.; see 
Cohen, Ravina, p.106-7). Ashi interacts with a large number 
of his contemporaries, but especially Ameimar, Mar Zutra, 
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and *Ravina (Ber. 44a). Ashi had at least three children: Mar 
bar Rav Ashi, Rav Sama, and a daughter (Ket. 69a). 

Ashi flourished during the reign of the Sassanian ruler 
Yazdigird 1 (399-421 C.E.). Yazdigird’s general policy of toler- 
ance for minorities extended to the Jews as well. The Talmud 
reports that Ashi met with Yazdigird together with Amemar 
and Mar Zutra. Ashi must have been wealthy for he pos- 
sessed a forest, had a servant, and owned fancy utensils (MK 
12b; Ned. 62b; Suk. 10b; Ber. 31a; Jacobowitz, p. 91). Aha bar 
Rava states that “from the time of Rabbi until R. Ashi we don't 
find anyone who was supreme both in Torah and in worldly 
affairs.” Even the exilarch, Huna b. Nathan, accepted his au- 
thority (Git. 59a; Levin, p. 91). Ashi was responsible for sev- 
eral important innovations and was always concerned that a 
ruling should not cause embarrassment or monetary loss to 
people (Jacobowits). Among his sayings are “Everyone who is 
haughty will finally be humbled” (Sot. 5a); “Any scholar who 
is not as hard as iron is not a scholar” (Ta’an. 4a). 

Nineteenth-century scholarship, following the opin- 
ion of Rashi (BM 86a) and Maimonides (Yad, Intro), thought 
that Ashi was the editor of the Babylonian Talmud. However, 
recent scholarship dates the editing of the Babylonian Tal- 
mud one to two centuries after the death of Ashi. The sources 
used by earlier scholars to prove that Ashi was the editor of 
the Babylonian Talmud are shown to be unconvincing upon 
critical analysis. The most important source quoted in this 
regard is the purported statement of the first-century amora, 
Samuel, who says he saw it written in the book of Adam that 
“Rebbi and Rav Natan are the end of the Mishnah; Rav Ashi 
and Ravina are the end of teaching (horaah)” (BM 86a). Be- 
sides the anachronism of Samuel (third cent.) speaking about 
Ashi and the legendary air of a book of Adam, the meaning 
of the term horaah is not at all clear. Early scholars thought 
horaah should be understood in parallelism with Mishnah 
and so must refer to the next major rabbinic compilation after 
the Mishnah, the Babylonian Talmud. However, horaah else- 
where simply means an authoritative ruling (Yev. 92a, et al.). 
The statement actually means that Ashi and Ravina mark the 
end of the amoraic period in that they are the last to teach in 
an apodictic style (Halivni) and the last to legislate with the 
authority of the amoraim. 

*Sherira Gaon, who did equate the end of horaah with 
the end of the Talmud, could not accept that Ashi finished ed- 
iting the Talmud since there are a number of Rabbis quoted 
in the Talmud who lived after Ashi such as Mar b. Rav Ashi 
and Rabba Tosfa’a. Sherirah therefore reads it as referring to 
Ravina b. Huna (Levin, p. 95) and Assi (ibid. p. 97; Spanish 
recension reads Yose), both seventh generation amoraim. The 
second major source for Ashi’s editorial activity is the report of 
Ravina that Ashi taught a certain law one way in his first ma- 
hadurah and a different law in his last mahadurah (BB 157b). 
Early scholars understood the word mahadurah according to 
it modern usage to mean an edition of the Talmud. Sherirah 
explains, partly based on the customs of his day in the Ge- 
onic yeshivot, that Ashi taught for almost 60 years during 
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did not give up on the idea. He was further encouraged when 
Henry Adler of Lawrenceburg, Indiana, offered a $10,000 gift 
toward the establishment of an American rabbinical college. 
With the vaHc’s establishment in 1873, Wise saw a new op- 
portunity to build a successful school. That same year, the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati was founded, presenting the possibility 
for rabbinical students to attend the university simultaneously 
and graduate from rabbinical school with a university degree 
as well. At the UAHC annual meeting in July 1874, congrega- 
tional representatives voted unanimously for such a college 
to be established, with Wise as president. In 1875 the Hebrew 
Union College was founded. Wise served as president until his 
death in 1900. A number of distinguished Reform rabbis fol- 
lowed him in this role: Kaufmann *Kohler (1903-1921), Julian 
*Morgenstern (1921-1947), Nelson *Glueck (1947-1971), Alfred 
*Gottschalk (1971-1996), Sheldon *Zimmerman (1996-2000), 
and David *Ellenson (2001-_). Since its founding, the college 
has educated the professionals who would assume leadership 
roles in the congregations, as well as many of the women who 
would marry future rabbis. 

A long period of tension and conflict between the theo- 
logically oriented radical Reformers in the East and the more 
moderate Reformers in the Midwest had created a great deal 
of bitterness between the two groups as they attempted to in- 
fluence the direction of American Judaism. Because of this 
divisiveness, Wise waited until HuC had graduated a sufh- 
cient number of rabbis and only then moved forward with the 
establishment of a permanent rabbinical association. David 
Philipson, an early HuUC graduate and rabbi at Congregation 
Bene Israel in Cincinnati, helped Wise issue a call to rabbis 
planning to attend the 1889 UAHC conference to meet sepa- 
rately to establish their own organization. The rabbis created 
the Central Conference of American Rabbis, then elected Wise 
president by unanimous vote; he continued to serve until his 
death 11 years later. 

By 1890 90 rabbis had affiliated with the ccar, which 
dealt with rabbinical issues, including controversial religious 
questions. Membership was open to any rabbi who was serv- 
ing or had served a synagogue as spiritual leader. After the first 
year, membership would be open to those from several cat- 
egories, not only those with ordination from HUC, but also a 
wide variety of religious functionaries. As time went on, more 
and more members were HUC graduates. Today the CcaR has 
a membership of more than 1,800. 

Despite his successful leadership, Wise was considered 
an uneducated and unworthy colleague by some of the “Ger- 
man” Reform rabbis who arrived in the 1850s and 1860s with 
doctorates from prestigious central European universities. Pri- 
mary among them was David *Einhorn, who immigrated to 
the United States in 1855. Einhorn wrote a number of scathing 
attacks on Wise for abrogating Reform theology and turning 
what he saw as a consistent and principled approach to mod- 
ern Judaism into a jumble of incoherent beliefs. The issue de- 
bated by Wise and Einhorn has remained a relevant theme 
throughout the history of the Reform movement. Is it more 
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important to be theologically unswerving, or to respond effec- 
tively to changing societal trends? Most of the time, the move- 
ment has favored pragmatism over theological consistency. 

Wise represented a pragmatic approach to American Ju- 
daism. He was primarily an institution builder who attempted 
to use ideology as a tool for compromise and consensus. Wise 
succeeded as an organizational leader in building an entire 
American religious movement from scratch, under very dif- 
ficult circumstances. 


The Classical Reform Period 

Classical Reform was the type of Reform Judaism that devel- 
oped in the late 19 century. American Jews, most of whom 
were of central European background, saw the tremendous in- 
fluence that liberal religion had on their Protestant neighbors 
and wanted to develop a form of Judaism equivalent to Episco- 
palianism, Presbyterianism, and especially Unitarianism. 

As presented in the 1885 Declaration of Principles, known 
as the 1885 *Pittsburgh Platform, Classical Reform Judaism 
minimized Judaic ritual and emphasized ethics in a univer- 
salist context, stressing universalism while reaffirming the 
Reform movement's commitment to Jewish particularism 
through the expression of the religious idea of the mission of 
Israel. The document defined Reform Judaism as a rational 
and modern form of religion in contrast with traditional Ju- 
daism on one hand and universalist ethics on the other. 

Motivated by his concern that persuasive personalities 
were urging American Jews to embrace these alternatives, 
Kohler, the platform's principal author and a son-in-law of 
David Einhorn, wanted to present in a formal manner what 
distinguished Reform Judaism from traditional Judaism as 
well as what was Jewish about Reform Judaism. Earlier in 1885, 
he had debated in a series of public forums with Alexander 
*Kohut, a Hungarian rabbi recently arrived in New York who 
espoused the traditionalist approach. Their debates had at- 
tracted wide attention in the synagogues and the press. That 
the founder of the Society for Ethical Culture, Felix *Adler, was 
the son of Samuel *Adler, the rabbi of Congregation Emanu-El 
in New York, particularly galled Kohler. The rabbi’s son, who 
had returned from rabbinic studies in Germany advocating 
a philosophical approach to ethics in a universalistic frame- 
work, was attracting to his philosophy and organization many 
Reform Jews who wanted both to express their conviction that 
ethics was important and to loosen or break their particular- 
istic ties with Jewish ethnic identity. Adler placed himself on 
the extreme of the continuum between particularism and uni- 
versalism, emphasizing the individual’s connection with and 
commitment to humanity as a whole, rather than to any one 
ethnic or religious grouping. 

Kohler chose a middle road, as this excerpt from the 
Declaration indicates: 


We hold that all such mosaic and rabbinical laws as regu- 
late diet, priestly purity and dress originated in ages and un- 
der the influence of ideas altogether foreign to our present 
mental and spiritual state. They fail to impress the modern 
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Jew with a spirit of priestly holiness; their observance in our 
days is apt rather to obstruct than to further modern spiritual 
elevation. 


Reform Judaism has historically emphasized what it inter- 
preted as the central message of the prophets: the need to fight 
for social justice. The Reformers believed deeply in working 
with their Christian neighbors to help make the world a place 
of justice and peace, and this belief was a central part of the 
religious worldview. The platform emphasized the prophetic 
mandate to work tirelessly for the rights of the downtrodden, 
and the term “prophetic Judaism” described the Reform vi- 
sion of following the dictates of the prophets to create a just 
society on earth. Coupled with the emphasis on its interpre- 
tation of prophetic Judaism, the early Reformers in particular 
spoke frequently about the mission of Israel, which presented 
the idea that the prophets of the Bible served as advocates of 
ethical monotheism. Ethical monotheism combined the Jew- 
ish belief in one God with rational thought and modern in- 
novations in scientific knowledge. 

The mission of Israel was to stand as an example of the 
highest standards of ethics and morals and to help bring the 
world to an awareness of and commitment to ethical mono- 
theism. 

American Jews who embraced Reform were greatly in- 
fluenced by the popular belief in the sovereign self. They 
started with their own religious feelings and tried to place 
their personal understanding of what we would today call 
“spirituality” in a Judaic context. When Emil G. Hirsch of 
Chicago Sinai Congregation in 1925 entitled one of his books 
My Religion, he was making a statement about the source of 
his religious inspiration. Still, the Reformers understood that 
American Judaism could not stand solely on the basis of per- 
sonal inspiration but needed a connection to Jewish history 
through a religious concept not “nationalistic” in orientation, 
but pure and holy. 

They believed that the prophets stressed universalism 
rather than particularism, and therefore the Reformers felt 
justified in likewise stressing the universal over the particular. 
At the same time, the concept of the mission of Israel justi- 
fied the continued existence of the Jewish people by arguing 
that their ongoing survival as a religious group was essential 
if the Jews were to bring their universalistic message of ethi- 
cal monotheism to the world. David Einhorn used a version 
of this argument to oppose intermarriage with non-Jews, 
since “the small Jewish race [a term acceptable at that time]” 
needed to preserve itself as a separate entity to fulfill their re- 
ligious mission on earth. Taken to its extreme, the mission of 
Israel concept helped Reform leaders present Judaism as the 
ultimate expression of ethical monotheism. 

As the purest form of monotheistic religion, Judaism was 
therefore the strongest theological argument for ethical be- 
havior. As such, it deserved to be taken seriously as a way of 
thought and a way of life by all individuals committed to find- 
ing a true understanding of God and God's place in the world. 
This allowed Reform leaders such as Wise to declare that Juda- 
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ism was destined to become the faith of all humankind, or at 
least of all Americans who held liberal religious beliefs. 

Reform leaders believed that as time passed, humankind 
would be better able to understand the will of God, and thus 
society was certain to become a better place. This belief be- 
came most pronounced in Classical Reform. 

The theology of the Classical Reform rabbis is only part 
of the story. Yaakov Ariel has argued that historians have por- 
trayed the Reform movement of this period in stereotypical 
terms taken from eastern European Jewish perceptions of the 
German Jewish elite. Specifically, such historians have pre- 
sented the Reform movement as having divorced itself com- 
pletely from the national as well as the ethnic components of 
Jewish identity. Ariel argues that there was an “astonishing 
gap” between the ideals of the Reform movement as expressed 
by rabbinic leaders, and the attitudes held by the vast major- 
ity of members in the congregations: 


The Reform movement held a character almost diametrically 
opposed to its universalistic aspirations. As an ethnically ori- 
ented, parochial, and tribal group, Reform Jews were concerned 
with Jewish matters on local, national, and international lev- 
els, and were strongly involved with their non-Reform Jew- 
ish brethren. 


Classical Reform Judaism had developed during a period of 
heady optimism, beginning with the 1885 Pittsburgh Platform, 
but as early as 1881, Jews began fleeing to the United States to 
escape the pogroms of eastern Europe. By the time the Nazi 
Party rose to power in 1933, it was increasingly difficult to see 
the world as a place where Jew and gentile could continue 
to work side-by-side to make the world a better place and to 
bring justice and peace to all in the spirit of the prophets. 

The 1930s brought signs that at least some of the Reform 
movement's leaders felt the need for a return to tradition. Jews 
increasingly believed that the world was profoundly hostile to 
them. Rather than universal goals, they yearned for a Jewish 
homeland that could absorb the hundreds of thousands or 
even millions of Jews who faced prejudice, persecution, and 
murder. While no one imagined the enormity of the tragedy 
that would befall European Jewry, the possibilities were ap- 
parent. In response to the changing political environment, the 
Reform movement began to accept and eventually embrace a 
more particularistic understanding of Jewish identity, includ- 
ing political Zionism. The Reformers began to accept a defi- 
nition of Judaism centered on Jewish peoplehood. Neverthe- 
less, Reform rabbis continued to speak of ethical monotheism, 
which stressed that the Jewish belief in one God would lead 
to the highest ethical behavior. 


The Changing Character of the Reform Movement 

The Reform movement changed its direction as a consequence 
of the increasingly brutal nature of the 20 century. World 
War I jump-started the process of reexamining the liberal 
sense that had propelled Reform religious thought until that 
time. The movement's optimistic view of human progress in 
collaboration with God underwent further change after the 
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rise of the Nazi movement in Germany and the subsequent 
murder of six million Jews. In the aftermath of that tragedy, 
the Reform movement veered away from its universalistic tri- 
umphalism toward a more ethnically based cultural identity. 
But the breakdown of this optimism did not mean the end of 
either Reform Judaism or the Reform movement. Congrega- 
tions continued to attract new adherents as sociological pat- 
terns shifted. Many Jews found that the Reform temple met 
their need for a nominal religious identification, while allow- 
ing them to join the stew in the American melting pot. 

From 1881 until 1920, the Reform movement grew slowly 
relative to the increase in the American Jewish population, 
with 99 congregations consisting of 9,800 members in 1900 
and 200 congregations with 23,000 in 1920 while the Ameri- 
can Jewish population increased 14-fold. The Reform move- 
ment went from being the single most important voice of the 
Jewish American community to being a small minority. Al- 
though the elite nature of many Reform Jews meant they re- 
tained a high profile, they were swamped by the eastern Euro- 
pean organizations and ideologies. 

The eastern European mass immigrations increased the 
American Jewish population from 250,000 in 1880 to1 million 
by 1900 and 3.5 million by 1920. The bulk of the immigrants 
came from Russia, Ukraine, Lithuania, Poland, Romania, 
and other regions where there had not been full emancipa- 
tion. Since most of the native population in their home coun- 
tries had viewed these Jews as an alien presence, they came 
to America from an insular Jewish background. As a conse- 
quence, few joined the Reform movement. The immigrants 
did not like the Reform service, which they found lacking in 
traditional Jewish elements. Many Reform Jews maintained 
a haughty attitude toward the newcomers, preferring not to 
remember that their own parents or grandparents had arrived 
in the United States one or two generations earlier under sim- 
ilar circumstances. Indeed, a mythology developed that had 
the “German” Jews descended from aristocrats. Historically 
inaccurate, it reflected a widely held perception. 

Nevertheless, over the course of time increasing numbers 
of eastern Europeans joined Reform congregations. Under 
their influence, the Reform movement inched back toward 
a more traditional approach to Jewish thought and practice, 
hastened by world events. By the 1920s and especially the 
19308, with the worldwide rise of antisemitism, this direction 
became clear. Even though the 1885 Declaration of Principles 
had argued that Jews should remain together solely as a reli- 
gious group to fulfill their mission of bringing ethical mono- 
theism to the world, the rise in antisemitism threatened Jew- 
ish physical survival, a concern that far outweighed theology 
or ideology. Policies that had seemed levelheaded just a few 
decades earlier now appeared naive and foolhardy. As a result, 
the ccAR adopted the Columbus Platform in 1937, officially 
named The Guiding Principles of Reform Judaism. This new 
platform embraced Jewish peoplehood and leaned toward 
support of political Zionism. The culmination of a revolution- 
ary shift in the ideology of the American Reform movement, 
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it encouraged a greater diversity of opinion and a multiplic- 
ity of approaches. 

By 1945 the Reform movement was well on its way to ac- 
cepting Zionism and the soon-to-be-created State of Israel. 
The interwar period saw the rise of two strongly Zionistic Re- 
form rabbis, Stephen S. *Wise and Abba Hillel *Silver. Wise 
(no relation to Isaac Mayer Wise) began his rabbinic career in 
Portland, Oregon, then moved to New York, where he estab- 
lished his own congregation after Temple Emanuel refused to 
promise him freedom of the pulpit. In 1922, he established the 
Jewish Institute of Religion (j1R) in New York City to provide 
a Zionist alternative to Hebrew Union College. Wise believed 
in both the importance of social justice and the centrality of 
Jewish peoplehood. Like him, Abba Hillel Silver was a prom- 
inent leader in American and world Jewish affairs as well as 
a congregational rabbi. After serving as a rabbi in Wheeling, 
West Virginia, he became rabbi of the temple in Cleveland, 
Ohio. From this pulpit he worked tirelessly to build up the 
American Zionist movement in the hope of establishing a 
Jewish state. With Wise, Silver formed the American Zionist 
Emergency Council, which lobbied the U.S. Congress on be- 
half of the Zionist movement. Silver was the leader who an- 
nounced to the United Nations that Israel had declared itself 
an independent state. Both men were Classical Reformers de- 
voted to Jewish nationalism, a synthesis that would have been 
incongruous just a few decades earlier. 


Post-World War 11 Developments 

The aftermath of World War 11 brought a massive suburban 
construction boom that within American Judaism benefited 
the Conservative branch most. Conservative Judaism appealed 
to the now Americanized Eastern European immigrants and 
their children, because it appeared substantially more tra- 
ditional than Reform but allowed far greater flexibility than 
Orthodoxy. Nevertheless, Reform Judaism benefited from 
this suburbanization trend as well. The 265 congregations in 
1940, with 59,000 members in the UAHC, grew by 1955 to 520 
congregations and 255,000 members. 

Many suburban Jews who joined Reform congregations 
saw the temple mainly as an extracurricular activity for their 
children. Congregations that moved most rapidly to meet the 
needs of these new suburbanites thrived. The temple became 
a social center that substituted to some degree for the loss of 
the old Jewish neighborhoods, such as those once clustered 
on the Lower East Side or Brownsville in New York and its 
equivalences in other major urban settings. The Reform lead- 
ership faced the challenge of conveying a religious message to 
congregants who had not joined their synagogues primarily 
to share a religious vision. Yet the leaders needed to captivate 
and motivate them to care and to feel that the congregation 
was helping them fulfill themselves as ethically concerned 
people. 

The Reform movement grew in large part because it ben- 
efited from strong leadership. While much of this strength was 
more perception than reality, it nevertheless inspired many in 
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the rank-and-file. A tremendous amount of private infight- 
ing remained largely hidden from public view. Maurice N. 
*Eisendrath, who became UAHC executive director in 1943 
and president in 1946, moved the national headquarters from 
Cincinnati to New York - and thus geographically separate 
from Hebrew Union College - where he constructed an entire 
building for the organization on Fifth Avenue across the street 
from Central Park and next to Congregation Emanu-El. He 
called the new headquarters the “House of Living Judaism,” 
and it remained the operating center of the Reform move- 
ment until it was sold under the presidency of Eric H. Yoffie 
in 1998. Unlike the Conservative Movement, where the titu- 
lar leadership of the movement is the chancellor of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary, the president of the Union is the titular 
and actual head of the Reform Movement. 

Nelson Glueck, a world-famous archeologist who had 
appeared on the cover of Time, became president of Huc in 
1947. While many viewed him as more interested in his ar- 
chaeological pursuits than in his administrative responsibili- 
ties, his fame brought a great deal of attention to the move- 
ment. He oversaw the 1950 merger of HUC with jr1r, and under 
his leadership HUC-JIR established a third U.S. branch in Los 
Angeles in 1954 and a fourth campus in Jerusalem in 1963. Al- 
though this growth may have owed more to the burgeoning 
of the American Jewish community than to Glueck, the per- 
ception grew that the Reform movement had competent and 
visionary leadership. 

The leaders could project this image of a strong, unified 
movement partly because of the number of pressing causes 
that could galvanize members of Reform congregations. In 
the 1960s many Reform Jews became involved in the USS. civil 
rights struggle as well as in the movement opposing the war 
in Vietnam. The Six-Day War of 1967 dramatically increased 
American Jews’ emotional connection and commitment to 
the State of Israel. As they worried about its ability to survive 
in the face of Arab promises to destroy the country during 
the tense three weeks preceding the war, many came to re- 
alize how important the State of Israel had become to them. 
This fear resurfaced in 1973 when Israel’s physical survival 
was in doubt during the early stages of the Yom Kippur War. 
The cumulative effect was to increase dramatically the Zionist 
fervor of most American Jews, a sea change felt throughout 
the movement. 

Interest in liturgical issues also increased. Many began to 
feel that The Union Prayer Book, used in Reform congregations 
since the 1890s, had become outdated; new prayers would bet- 
ter express how people felt in response to the volatile 1960s. 
Joseph Glaser, executive vice president of the CCAR, initiated 
a campaign in 1971 to write and publish new forms of liturgy. 
A thick blue prayer book, The Gates of Prayer, replaced The 
Union Prayer Book in 1975 to a mixed response - great excite- 
ment at the numerous options offered, along with horror at 
the drastic changes. This publication was joined in 1978 by a 
completely reworked High Holy Day prayer book, The Gates 
of Repentance. Both new prayer books contained a great deal 
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more Hebrew than their predecessors and reintroduced many 
traditionalist elements deleted from The Union Prayer Book. 
There were 10 different Friday night services offered, most of 
which presented a specific theological approach, as well as 
services that catered specifically to children or those prepar- 
ing for bar mitzvah. Synagogues introduced new ceremonies 
and experimented with various types of innovations. While 
many congregants embraced these changes, others resisted - 
some who had ideological objections, some who missed the 
liturgy they had been using their entire lives. To this day, some 
congregations, such as Congregation Emanu-El in New York, 
continue to use The Union Prayer Book. Others, such as Tem- 
ple Sinai in New Orleans, have a Friday-night service once a 
month that uses The Union Prayer Book instead of the more 
recent liturgical works. The Reform movement's boldness in 
its liturgical publications matches its brave leadership in the 
realm of social justice, as well as its willingness to break with 
traditional belief and practice. 


New Approaches to Changing Social Trends 
Alexander M. *Schindler, who became president of the vaHc 
in 1973, gained renown for his assertive support of the social 
action agenda of the Reform movement of the 1970s and 1980s, 
including civil rights, world peace, nuclear disarmament, a 
“Marshall Plan” for the poor, feminism, and gay rights, as 
well as his opposition to the death penalty. Although this ad- 
vocacy landed Schindler frequently in the pages of the New 
York Times, he got along with traditional Jews and Israeli lead- 
ers better than had any of his predecessors. His command of 
Yiddish and his sense of humor and of fairness helped enor- 
mously. He played a central role as chairman of the Confer- 
ence of Presidents’ of Major American Jewish Organization in 
smoothing the way for Likud leader Menachem Begin, with 
whom he disagreed ideologically but with whom he estab- 
lished a warm and trusting personal relationship, to be ac- 
cepted by American Jewish leaders who had long thought of 
Israel leadership as synonymous with Labor Israel. Despite a 
disinterest in administrative issues, Schindler and his Ger- 
man accent became synonymous with Reform Judaism. His 
leadership inspired not only individuals, but also entire tem- 
ples, to join the movement. During his presidency, the UAHC 
grew from 400 congregations in 1973 to about 875 in 1995. Of 
course, the continuing move to suburbia made much of this 
growth possible, but Schindler’s inspirational leadership on 
issues meaningful to American Jews disconnected from tra- 
ditional belief or practice played an important role. 
Schindler is perhaps best remembered for two issues, his 
outreach to intermarried couples and his advocacy of patrilin- 
eal descent. Intermarriage had long been a taboo in the Jewish 
community, and many parents ostracized children who “mar- 
ried out” Some would even sit shiva for children about to in- 
termarry, as if the child had died. Schindler, who felt strongly 
that this taboo was counterproductive as well as inappropriate, 
came to believe that a bold gesture was in order. At a meet- 
ing of the uaHc’s Board of Trustees in Houston in December 
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1978, he issued a public call to the Reform movement to reach 
out to the non-Jewish spouses in interfaith marriages. Even 
more surprising, he urged making the Jewish religion available 
to unchurched gentiles. This controversial call to proselytize 
those with no connections of blood or marriage to the Jew- 
ish community appeared to be a dramatic departure from two 
thousand years of Jewish religious policy against proselytiza- 
tion. His critics argued that such a move would encourage cer- 
tain Christian groups to launch opposing campaigns against 
the Jewish community, using Schindler’s call as an excuse for 
proselytizing unaffiliated Jews. Despite the attention that this 
suggestion created, little proselytizing of unchurched gentiles 
has occurred in the succeeding years, whereas many outreach 
programs to interfaith couples have been developed. 

During the Schindler years the Reform movement ad- 
opted the patrilineal descent resolution, which stated that the 
child of one Jewish partner is “under the presumption of Jew- 
ish descent.” While the document's vague wording led to some 
difficulties, the patrilineal descent policy insured that if one’s 
father was Jewish and one’s mother was not, one would still 
be regarded as Jewish, provided that one was raised as a Jew. 
This requirement of raising a child as a Jew was more stringent 
than halakhah. This would supplement rather than replace the 
traditional matrilineal descent policy, which established that 
the children of a Jewish mother would be Jewish regardless of 
their father’s faith or even how they were raised. 

Also during Schindler's presidency, the Reform move- 
ment allowed women to assume a more central role in the 
synagogue, a direct consequence of the feminist movement 
that influenced every aspect of American life. As American 
women in the 1960s and 1970s took on a far greater role in 
religious life than those of previous generations, the Reform 
movement responded quickly and actively to the changing 
sex-role expectations. Increasing numbers of congregations 
allowed women to assume responsibility for all aspects of re- 
ligious and communal life, even the rabbinate. In 1972, Sally 
J. Priesand became the first woman ordained a Reform rabbi 
at HUC-JIR, a revolutionary breakthrough. Since 1972, hun- 
dreds of women have enrolled in Huc. As the changes in the 
Reform movement paralleled social changes, its character as 
an American religious denomination made it popular with an 
increasingly Americanized Jewish community. 


Contemporary Trends 

Reform practice today, especially in the synagogue itself, is 
characterized by the partial restoration of a number of for- 
merly abrogated rites and rituals. Ritual items eliminated by 
the Classical Reformers, such as the yarmulke, tallit, and even 
tefillin, have been brought back. But because of the concept 
of religious autonomy, individual congregations cannot and 
do not require congregants to wear any of these traditional 
prayer items. Rather, they are offered to those who find them 
religiously meaningful or who prefer to wear them as an ex- 
pression of traditionalist nostalgia. This generates some incon- 
gruous and perhaps amusing situations. For example, it is not 
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uncommon to find congregations where many of the women 
wear yarmulkes and tallitot, while most of the men sit bare- 
headed and bare shouldered. This is the converse of the norm 
in traditional synagogues, where all men wear yarmulkes, tal- 
litot, and on weekday mornings tefillin, and women rarely 
do. The Orthodox Jew who wanders into a Reform sanctuary 
by mistake would either break out laughing or withdraw in 
shock and horror. 

Another dramatic trend has been the move away from a 
formal style of worship and music toward more jubilant and 
enthusiastic prayer. Certain particularly progressive congre- 
gations, such as the independent Congregation B’nai Jeshurun 
on the Upper West Side of New York, have served as models 
for most congregations that have been slowly evolving toward 
this more informal, exuberant style. The formalized Classical 
Reform service, which could uncharitably be called sterile, no 
longer impresses many with its dignity and majesty. Younger 
people have grown up with a different aesthetic. New types 
of music incorporate simple Israeli, hasidic, and folk styles, a 
style of worship developed at the UaHC summer camps un- 
der the rubric of the North American Federation of Temple 
Youth (NFTY) programs. 

In a remarkably smooth transition of leadership, Eric 
H. *Yoffie, the president of the UAHC since 1996, inherited a 
movement that had grown substantially in numbers yet was 
perceived as having fundamental problems. Yoffie moved 
quickly and boldly to address these challenges, taking ad- 
vantage of the new enthusiasm for spirituality and launching 
a systematic campaign to rebuild the entire Reform move- 
ment. He initiated a Jewish literacy campaign, which en- 
couraged every Reform Jew to read at least four books with 
Jewish content every year. Recognizing that the Nrry, the 
movement's youth organization, had dwindled in effective- 
ness, Yofhie proposed a system that would include the appoint- 
ment of full-time youth coordinators in each of the uAHC’s 
thirteen regions. 

Yoffie has only begun the process of reorienting the 
movement to meet the sociological challenges that Reform 
Judaism faces in contemporary America. At the same time, 
the rabbinic leadership has proposed a number of interesting 
initiatives, most notably Richard Levy’s new Pittsburgh Plat- 
form. This restating of Reform religious beliefs generated a 
firestorm of controversy in 1998 and 1999. Although the ccar 
at its annual conference in Pittsburgh in May 1999 eventually 
passed a revised version called A Statement of Principles for 
Reform Judaism, supporters found it severely watered down, 
while Classical Reformers viewed it as a betrayal of the Reform 
legacy in America. Despite a year-and-a-half of conflict over 
this issue, the values that inspired people to join the Reform 
movement have kept them from splitting off or leaving alto- 
gether. Although many remain persuaded that Reform Jews 
have no strong religious beliefs, the movement has created 
and propagated a religious vision that remains compelling af- 
ter 200 years. It owes its success to its ability and willingness 
to respond theologically to changing times. 
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REJECTION OF JEWISH LAW. Traditional Judaism had fo- 
cused on the observance of the mitzvot, the commandments 
given by God and incumbent on every adult Jew. The Re- 
formers argued that if the Sages developed specific laws as 
a response to historical conditions, then halakhah could be 
changed or even abrogated. The Reform movement thus 
viewed halakhah, Jewish law, as no longer obligatory. 

Yet there was never complete agreement over how to re- 
late to ritual observance. By the middle of 19" century, a wide 
spectrum of opinion existed on the issue. The historical school, 
which developed into the Conservative movement, argued 
that although halakhah might develop over time, it neverthe- 
less remained binding. The historical school developed inno- 
vative religious approaches as well. The main difference - a 
significant one - is that the historical school attempted to show 
that halakhah evolved in order to justify ritual change on the 
basis of contemporary needs. The Conservative movement 
viewed itself as faithful to the halakhic process. 

But Reform thinkers understood the historical changes 
within Judaism as far more radical. According to a Reform un- 
derstanding of the history of Judaism, the religion has evolved 
in a revolutionary fashion at several key points in its history. 
These changes were not simply adaptations of a minor nature, 
but dramatic developments that marked huge jumps in both 
belief and practice. Reform theologians believed that genera- 
tions in different time periods fashioned a Judaism that suited 
their contemporary religious sensibilities. 

But if Jewish law was not obligatory, then what was the 
purpose of Judaism? Many 19'-century rationalists believed 
that human beings possessed an autonomous sense of eth- 
ics and morals. 

The rationalist philosophers argued that religion im- 
posed an externally derived legal system on individuals that 
prevented them from exercising their autonomous will. Such 
reasoning could lead one to conclude that the essence of Ju- 
daism is ethics rather than law. That explains why so much 
of the early Reform literature stressed abstract ethical lessons 
and avoided describing ritual acts. Religious law, the Reform- 
ists believed, was inferior to ethics; Judaism's challenge was to 
develop along Kantian lines. Revelation became a bit tricky, 
because one needed autonomy to choose the ethical path. If 
God made all the decisions and issued all the commands, then 
the individual would not have autonomous choice. Therefore, 
Reform thinkers developed the notion of man and God as 
partners in an unfolding process of continuing revelation. 

The rejection of halakhah as a legal system meant that 
every individual practice had to be justified on its own merits, 
which produced widespread inconsistencies and contradic- 
tions. For example, the halakhah requires all Jews to fast not 
only on Yom Kippur, but also on Tisha be- Av, a fast day com- 
memorating the destruction of the First and Second Temples 
and other catastrophic events, and four additional minor fast 
days. But if halakhah no longer bound Reform Jews, then they 
no longer had to abstain from eating even on the holiest fast 
day of the year. Most pulpit rabbis seem to have chosen to ig- 
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nore the glaring problem of ritual inconsistency, particularly 
in the private sphere. While Reform synagogues developed a 
standard liturgy and a formalized ritual, no corresponding 
code detailed how Reform Jews should live their lives out- 
side the synagogue; each person had to decide what rituals, if 
any, remained meaningful. Perhaps the rabbis preferred not 
to interfere with the private habits of their congregants. Some 
theologians, however tried to provide an ethical justification 
for specific observance. In recent years, many Reform Jews 
have come to a new appreciation of the importance of ritual 
in religious life, which some Orthodox observers misinterpret 
as a return to halakhic observance. Rather, these Reformists 
find that specific traditional practices provide spiritual mean- 
ing for the individual. And that is, at heart, what the Reform 
movement stands for. 


DIFFERENTIATING BETWEEN BIBLICAL AND TALMUDIC 
LAWS. From the beginning, lay leaders who wanted specific 
practical changes implemented pushed Reform forward. In- 
novation developed in response to local needs and took into 
account no overarching theological system or broad religious 
blueprint. Nevertheless, Reform thinkers had to develop a 
system for interpreting the tradition. One of their most im- 
portant concepts was to differentiate between biblical and 
talmudic laws. 

In traditional Judaism, the Sages differentiated laws that 
were de-oraita, from the Torah, from laws that were de-rab- 
banan, from the rabbis. But both types of laws were obligatory 
to the same degree, and one could not justify nonobservance 
by pointing out that a given law was “only” de-rabbanan rather 
than de-oraita. What was important to the Reformers was to 
develop a religious system that synchronized Jewish belief 
with contemporary trends yet retained enough particularis- 
tic elements to distinguish their religion as a form of Judaism. 
To this end, they wanted to eliminate laws and practices that 
would prevent or restrict their social and economic integra- 
tion into the host society. 

Writing in the 1960s and 1970s, American Jewish sociolo- 
gist Marshall Sklare argued that the Jewish rituals most likely to 
endure were those capable of being redefined in modern, uni- 
versal terms. A ritual would command widespread observance 
only if it did not bring with it social isolation or the adoption 
of a unique lifestyle. The message of the ritual had both to ac- 
cord with the religious culture of the larger community and to 
provide a Jewish alternative to it. These usually focused on chil- 
dren and were performed infrequently so as not to be overly 
burdensome. Passover and Hanukkah, two holidays that met 
people's needs well, were therefore widely observed. 

Reform Jews were quick to abandon practices such as 
kashrut that did not meet Sklare’s criteria. Although it could 
be redefined in modern terms, for instance, keeping kosher 
would still demand a relatively high degree of social isolation 
as well as the adoption of a unique lifestyle. Nevertheless, 
some Reform Jews remained observant of the kosher laws, at 
least to some degree. 
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Reformers emphasized the prophetic ideals of justice and 
righteousness, arguing that these universalistic values formed 
the essence of Judaism. The 1885 Pittsburgh Platform, which 
differentiated moral and ritual laws and became the “principle 
of faith” for Classical Reform Judaism, stressed that most of 
the ancient laws were not to be observed. 

Classical Reform was not only a system of beliefs, but 
also an aesthetic approach to religious practice. Although as 
immigrant Jews Americanized, they wanted their synagogues 
to reflect American norms, even in Europe many had seen the 
Orthodox way of worship as disruptive and undignified. 

Many of the central European Jews not only believed 
that houses of worship should be places of propriety but also 
wanted their synagogue worship to reflect American norms 
and standards; they borrowed structural and stylistic features 
from local Protestant churches, copying their architecture, 
seating arraignments, musical styles, and so forth. Reform 
Jews also made a number of ritual changes solely on the basis 
of what they considered the most dignified approach. A Clas- 
sical Reform aesthetic slowly developed into a compulsory 
system of ritual that replaced the halakhic system. 


THE CHALLENGE OF UNRESTRICTED AUTONOMY. While 
Reform Judaism stood for the autonomy of the individual and 
against the belief that halakhah was binding in its entirety, in 
the post-World War 11 period, Reformers took a variety of po- 
sitions on religious authority and how it can be reconciled with 
individual autonomy. While some argued against all bound- 
aries, others tried to develop a post-halakhic justification for 
some form of Jewish legal authority. Reform thinkers under- 
stood that the freedom of action they advocated could result 
in unintended consequences. If individuals could make their 
own decisions over what to observe, then what would stop 
those individuals from observing nothing at all? Indeed, there 
were those who used the Reform movement to justify apathy 
and even apostasy. But no obvious solution presented itself. 

In 1965, W. Gunther Plaut recommended to the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis (ccar) that a Sabbath man- 
ual be written as a beginning toward a comprehensive guide 
for the Reform Jew. Plaut edited the result, A Shabbat Manual, 
published by the ccar Press in 1972. The manual went much 
further than any previous ccAR publication in urging Reform 
Jews to perform certain mitzvot — to light Shabbat candles, to 
recite or chant the *kiddush, and to avoid working or perform- 
ing housework on the Sabbath. This watershed publication led 
to additional efforts to “return to tradition” 

Yet a return to tradition should not be misunderstood as 
an acceptance of halakhah as a binding system. Most Reform 
Jews believe that religion in general, and Judaism specifically, 
is very much a human institution. They believe that it is im- 
possible to know with absolute certitude what God wants from 
us. Certainly, behaving ethically is necessary for people of all 
faiths. But we cannot know what ritual behavior God expects 
from us. Eugene B. Borowitz, HUC-j1R theologian, has sug- 
gested that “when it comes to ritual, they [Reform thinkers] 
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admit we are dealing largely with what people have wanted 
to do for God... ceremonial [behavior] discloses more of hu- 
man need and imagination than it does of God’s commands.” 
The traditional belief that the mitzvot are binding because 
they are God-given is reinterpreted to acknowledge God’s 
indirect inspiration in what is essentially a process of human 
spiritual expression. 


THE QUESTION OF THEOLOGICAL BOUNDARIES. The ques- 
tion of whether the movement has theological boundaries was 
tested in the early 1990s when Congregation Beth Adam of 
Cincinnati applied to join the uj. Its founder, Robert Barr, 
had graduated from HUC-JIR; many if not most of its congre- 
gants came from Reform backgrounds, including three current 
or former members of the HUC-JIR Board of Governors. An 
adherent of Sherwin T. Wine’s Humanistic Judaism, Barr had 
founded Beth Adam in 1981. Arguing that it was possible to 
follow Judaism without believing in God and certainly with- 
out a traditional conception of God, Wine had established 
the small movement in 1963, along with the first Humanistic 
Jewish congregation, the Birmingham Temple, in Michigan. 
Beth Adam had grown unhappy with the organization, in par- 
ticular, as Barr explained, because the group had begun or- 
daining its own leaders. After about 10 years of belonging to 
no national organization Barr and the congregation felt the 
need to be in closer touch “with the issues and concerns of the 
wider Jewish community.” The board of Beth Adam decided 
to apply to join the ury. 

uRJ president Alexander Schindler encouraged Beth Ad- 
am’s application but took no public stand on what the Union 
should do, stating at the 1991 uRy biennial only that the contro- 
versy would “generate a boon to our community” by opening 
a debate on what a Reform congregation must accept, if any- 
thing. The debate centered on the congregation’s exclusion of 
God from its liturgy. Neither the Shema nor the kaddish was 
recited, the group's literature explained, because prayers “which 
presume a God who intervenes or manipulates the affairs of 
this world” would be inconsistent with its religious message. 

While some supported Beth Adams application, the re- 
sponse was largely negative and even hostile, and in 1990 a 
majority of the CCAR Responsa Committee voted against ac- 
cepting the group. Chairperson W. Gunther Plaut wrote that 
its “elision of God” means the congregation “does not admit of 
Covenant or commandments’; while the Reform movement 
can accept individuals who may be agnostic or even atheist, it 
cannot accept congregations whose declared principals con- 
tradict the religious beliefs of Reform Judaism. Three rabbis 
on the Responsa Committee disagreed with the majority view, 
arguing that to accept Beth Adam into the ury would not nec- 
essarily imply that the Reform movement accepts its theologi- 
cal views. The debate continued through the early 1990s. 

In June the ury Board of Trustees spent an entire day 
deliberating the matter in Washington, pc. At the end of its 
deliberations, the board voted 115 to 13 with four abstentions 
to reject the application. 
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The Beth Adam decision meant that while congregations 
still had the right to adopt the prayer book of their choice or 
write one of their own, there were theological limits on what 
could legitimately be regarded as Reform liturgy. The vote also 
reaffirmed that the drive for inclusion did not obligate the Re- 
form movement to accept every group from every background 
espousing every ideology. 


THE MOVE TOWARDS RETRADITIONALIZATION. Rabbi Eric 
H. Yoffie, a Reform rabbi and the president of the uy, is lead- 
ing the restructuring and revitalization of the Reform move- 
ment. When Yoffie took office the Reform movement had to 
either make dramatic changes or watch its fortunes fade rap- 
idly. Large numbers in the movement have been receptive to 
his proposals. New approaches to study, worship, and ritual 
practice are being implemented. 

Yoffie then outlined a plan to reform Reform. “I propose, 
therefore, that at this biennial assembly we proclaim a new Re- 
form revolution. Like the original Reform revolution, it will be 
rooted in the conviction that Judaism is a tradition of rebellion, 
revival, and redefinition; and like the original too, this new ini- 
tiative will make synagogue worship our Movement’s foremost 
concern.” Yofhe urged that this “worship revolution” be built 
on a partnership among rabbis, cantors, and lay people. 

The ury leadership has prepared a series of initiatives 
that taken together constitute “a Reform revolution.” Many 
insiders are very hopeful that the coming years will see radi- 
cal changes that excite Reform Jews and get them involved in 
concrete religious activities. To bring the synagogue back as 
a central Jewish institution, Reformers are developing pro- 
grams that appeal to a much broader range of individuals 
and client groups. 

Much of the success of this effort relies upon how deeply 
it can touch people's emotions. In his Orlando address Yoffie 
asked, “What will be the single most important key to the suc- 
cess or failure of our revolution?” And then he answered his 
own question: “Music.” “Ritual music is a deeply sensual ex- 
perience that touches people in a way that words cannot. Mu- 
sic converts the ordinary into the miraculous, and individuals 
into a community of prayer. And music enables overly-intel- 
lectual Jews to rest their minds and open their hearts.” 

The new programming has occurred not only within 
the movement itself, but also in related efforts such as the 
Synagogue 2000 transformation project led by Rabbis Ron 
Wolfson and Lawrence Hoffman. As Wolfson put it, “What 
defines great, spiritual davening experiences is music, music, 
music.” Some cutting-edge congregations like B’nai Jeshurun 
in Manhattan and Temple Sinai in Los Angeles have become 
nationally known for implementing vibrant music programs 
that draw hundreds to their Friday night and Saturday morn- 
ing services. That neither congregation is affiliated with the 
Reform movement may not be a coincidence. A vibrant musi- 
cal experience requires the congregants to actively participate, 
to sing the songs with passion as well as confidence, and most 
Reform Jews do not know the words well enough to sing along. 
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Their Hebrew may be poor, and not enough congregants have 
so far expressed the willingness to put in the time and effort 
necessary to acquire more advanced Hebraic skills. 

The ury has inaugurated a number of programs specifi- 
cally to address this issue, among them a Hebrew literacy cam- 
paign called “Aleph Isn't Tough: An Introduction to Hebrew 
for Adults” launched to “open the gates of prayer” to the av- 
erage Jew. The ury’s new Hebrew primers will focus not only 
on phonetic reading but also on the comprehension of basic 
prayers and text. The hope is that more and more synagogues 
will use these or other texts to offer a variety of adult Hebrew 
classes. The more Hebrew that Reform Jews know, the more 
accessible is the textual tradition. 

Yoffie argues that in the current religious climate, con- 
crete programming designed to get people doing mitzvot must 
precede theological formulations. 


YOUTH EDUCATION PROGRAMS. Temple youth groups are 
the entry points for many young people into congregational 
life, and over the last several years, the Reform movement 
has set out aggressively to nurture the development of teen 
leaders not only for youth groups but also for congregations 
as a whole. 

Once a dynamic and successful organization, NFTY failed 
to keep up as society changed in the 1980s and the 1990s. As 
a consequence, more and more youth found NFTy no longer 
as nifty as it had once been, and they voted with their feet, 
particularly after their bar and bat mitzvahs. Other youth or- 
ganizations that had experienced similar problems had taken 
steps to remake their images and reformat their activity of- 
ferings, including the Girl Scouts, as Fox News reported in 
November 2000. “We're no longer about baking cookies and 
toasting marshmallows around the fire,” one Girl Scout leader 
told a news crew. “We now offer young women the chance to 
get advanced computer training, learn marketing skills, and 
network widely.” 

Yoffie himself called the teen dropout rate in the Reform 
movement “appallingly high.” While many Reform teenagers 
appear to be uninterested in Reform Judaism and drop out for 
that reason, others claim that they would love to continue to 
be involved but are simply not the youth-group type. In re- 
sponse, Yofhie suggested revamping NFTY. To build a structure 
that could more effectively keep youth involved throughout 
their high school years, he announced that each urRj region 
would hire a full-time professional to organize and develop 
youth programming in that region. The hope was that this de- 
centralization would allow the uRj regional directors to have 
more impact on youth programming, a far more effective ap- 
proach than trying to run everything out of New York. Yoffie 
has further committed the entire movement to developing a 
range of new programs for teenagers who want alternatives to 
the standard youth group activities. His ideas include a sum- 
mer travel program focusing on social action projects and a 
summer study program that combines saT preparation and 
college visits with Judaica. 
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NFTY’s Own summer programs in Israel have proved 
remarkably popular, although registration dropped off pre- 
cipitously as a consequence of the renewed tensions between 
Palestinians and Israelis. Eric Yoffie set off a controversy 
when he cancelled Reform youth trips to Israel at the height 
of the violence, arguing that it was not fair to use other peo- 
ple’s children to make political points. In any case, the move- 
ment quickly reestablished its Zionist credentials. New trips 
were publicized, but it remains difficult to recruit teenagers 
willing to go or parents willing to allow their children to go. 
At its height, the summer program sent more than a dozen 
groups for six-week trips that incorporated touring, educa- 
tional programs, and leadership training. The Israel trips were 
inspirational because they immersed the participant not only 
in the NFTY experience 24 hours a day, but also in the Israeli 
context. Most participants came back transformed, although 
it remains unclear how much of that “transformation” en- 
dured. But rabbis and educators feel convinced that a trip to 
Israel is one of the most significant experiences a family can 
give teenagers. An entirely different style of informal educa- 
tion is available at the Reform movement’s summer camps, 
where generations of youngsters have had some of their most 
positive Jewish experiences. These regional camps provide “a 
joyous, invigorating and uplifting few weeks of total immer- 
sion in Judaism, with memories powerful enough to last the 
entire year” 

The camps combine a rich Jewish atmosphere, positive 
development experiences, and a natural setting. As Lee Bycel 
explained in a temple bulletin: “No matter how much we do 
here at Fairmount Temple, it is hard to convey the depth and 
feeling of Judaism in just a few hours each week. At a Jewish 
summer camp, our young people are immersed in a total Jew- 
ish environment. Shabbat is a natural part of the week, which 
emerges from all they have learned and experienced during 
camp. For many years, I have spent time in our movement's 
summer camps. I love watching the faces on our young peo- 
ple as they gather for Shabbat - eager, joyful, immersed in 
the moment, understanding of the beauty of Shabbat, truly a 
sight to be seen.” 

Further, “Jewish summer camps can play an important 
role in building self-esteem. It is important for our young 
people to be in a healthy and safe environment, away from 
parents, where they can learn more about themselves and 
their own abilities and skills. They gain a lot by having to be 
responsible for themselves - and it is amazing what they can 
manage to do without our help.” Finally, “hiking, sleeping out 
under the stars, having the time to see the beauty around them 
without a car or movies, or video games — teaches some of the 
most important lessons in life.” 

The first uRJ camp in North America, was Olin-Sang- 
Ruby Union Institute (osRuUI) in Oconomowoc, Wisconsin. 
When osrut began, the music consisted largely of folk songs 
and, later, of civil rights movement chants “considered to have 
religious significance in that they embodied Reform princi- 
ples.” The folk music was slowly supplemented by traditional 
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Jewish music and a new American Jewish folk music. OSRUI 
hired Debbie Friedman as a song leader in 1970 as “a new 
genre of music was coming to the fore. It was a Reform Jew- 
ish genre of music, songs that were mainly liturgical, written 
by [camp] song leaders. She brought her tunes and her com- 
positions to the camp and helped to empower a whole gen- 
eration in this region.” This music continues to inspire many 
Reform Jews. 

Friedman began song leading for her synagogue youth 
group in 1968, then attended a song leader workshop at the 
Kutz Camp Institute in Warwick, New York, and soon began 
writing her own music. “I taught it to a group of kids who 
were doing a creative service with James Taylor, Joan Baez, and 
Judy Collins music. Not only did they sing the Ve-Ahavta, they 
stood arm in arm. They were moved; they were crying. Here 
was something in a genre to which they could relate.” In 1972 
she recorded Sing unto God, an album of Sabbath songs that 
featured a high school choir. “I had planned [only] to make 
a demo tape, but when I found out it would cost only $500 
more to make 1,000 LPs, I thought, why not? They sold like 
hot cakes at camp. That’s how it started. It was a fluke.” Fried- 
man moved to Chicago, where she began leading services and 
continued her youth work. Later she took a position as a can- 
torial soloist in California, began performing more frequently, 
and recorded additional albums. Soon people began using her 
melodies in their synagogue services. 

Perhaps her most famous creation is “Mi-she-Berakh, 
composed for a simchat hokhmah, a celebration of wisdom, 
to honor a friend on her 60‘ birthday. The prayer offers the 
hope of healing for those suffering. “My friend was having 
a very difficult time in her life and a number of her friends 
were also struggling. Yet she had arrived at this age and was 
determined to embrace it.” Introduced at the ury biennial in 
San Francisco in 1993, the tune has become the most popular 
adopted liturgical melody in recent decades. 


A NEW COMMITMENT TO ADULT EDUCATION. Because 
study is not solely a youth concern, the ur leadership has 
committed itself to creating a “synagogue of the future” that 
will provide a place of serious learning for all ages. In tradi- 
tional Jewish thought, God spoke to individuals through their 
study of sacred texts. But few in the Reform movement could 
read Hebrew well enough to study the texts in the original, 
and most of the few English translations were not suitable for 
adult education programs. 

One indication of the uRj’s commitment is a resolu- 
tion on Torah study adopted at the 1997 biennial conference 
in Dallas: 


We recognize that North American Jews face a Jewish literacy 
crisis. While we are the best-educated generation of Jews that 
has ever lived, we are often woefully ignorant of our own Jewish 
heritage. At the same time, we are witnessing a renewed enthu- 
siasm for Jewish learning throughout the Reform movement. 
Those of us who have had the opportunity to study and taste 
the richness of Torah have discovered that learning is a source 
of inspiration and great adventure. 
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Adults throughout the Jewish community are finding their 
way back to serious textual study. Kenneth Cohen, a found- 
ing executive of the software giant Oracle, became involved 
in Lehrhaus, a Berkeley, California, adult education program 
named after Freies JiidischesLehrhaus (Free Jewish study cen- 
ter), the pioneer program developed by Martin Buber, Franz 
Rosenzweig, and a number of other German Jewish intel- 
lectuals in Frankfurt during the interwar period. Featured 
in 1998 in a widely distributed report from the Jewish tele- 
graphic agency, Cohen spoke of his motivation for studying: 
“Tt’s just inevitable that you say to yourself, “What do I want 
to pass on to this kid [his child] other than my stock certifi- 
cates?’ I had to have a higher goal.” He found that “doing and 
receiving Jewish education is a remarkable, rewarding thing. 
It's passing on not the latest hot computer chip, which will be 
obsolete next year, but taking the accumulated knowledge of 
humankind and perpetuating that, passing it on to new gen- 
erations and pass it on [further]. 

In almost every major city today, nondenominational 
independent institutions offer intensive Jewish adult educa- 
tion. The Florence Melton Adult Mini-School Program offers 
a two-year, 120-hour course of study to several groups of stu- 
dents at a time in 34 cities. Most students in all of these pro- 
grams are middle-aged baby boomers searching for meaning. 
“Tt’s an awakening,” says Paul Flexner of the Jewish Education 
Services of North America. Many had stopped their Jewish ed- 
ucation immediately after their bar or bat mitzvah two, three, 
or four decades earlier. They now feel an acute awareness of 
how much they have missed and how much they don’t know. 
Many feel their textual illiteracy prevents them from passing 
on to their children a meaningful Judaism that goes beyond 
superficial ethnic foods and accents. 

Along with the uRj, individual synagogues are develop- 
ing new approaches to attract the many congregants who do 
not attend Jewish study sessions. When Congregation Beth 
Am in Los Altos Hills, California, hired Josh Zweiback in 1998 
as adult educator, he took the first full-time position in a Re- 
form congregation in the United States intended to “develop 
new frontiers of education in synagogue life,” according to 
Richard Block, the congregation's senior rabbi. Funded by the 
Koret Foundation of San Francisco, Zweiback interpreted his 
mandate as spanning a very broad spectrum, from Torah study 
to “all sorts of experiences including praying and giving Tze- 
dakah.” He pointed out that “distinctions between mind and 
body were not made in classical times: living Torah and learn- 
ing Torah went hand in hand.” Zweiback has tried a number 
of interesting ideas. On the congregation's Tikkun Olam Day, 
he distributed a tape about the role of social action in Judaism 
that included mock interviews with famous Jews throughout 
history, a number of Hebrew concepts relating to the subject, 
and the senior rabbi teaching a blessing that should be recited 
before performing a mitzvah. 

Among new paradigms being explored are family edu- 
cation, where the entire family - adults and children - study 
and experience Judaism together, and an intensive immersion 
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program. Peter Knobel of Beth Emet, the Free Synagogue of 
Evanston, Illinois, takes about 50 members of his congrega- 
tion to Jerusalem for one week every other year. “They stay 
in the dormitory of Hebrew Union College, and I get some of 
the best Jewish scholars in the world to teach them. They have 
been required to read a serious book on Judaism by a major 
scholar — they all have read it and have come prepared - and 
for a week they study with the scholars. We do no touring; 
when they are not in class they are free in Jerusalem. The suc- 
cess of this program indicates to me that many Jews really want 
to learn about the faith in a serious way.’ Unlike a special in- 
terest program for people from all over the country, Knobel’s 
group comes from one temple in a Chicago suburb. The study 
trip's congregational nature accounts for its success, allowing 
the intense experience to include both extensive preparation 
and substantial follow-up. 


New Definitions of Jewish Identity 

The patrilineal descent resolution was thus less a significant 
departure from previous Reform policy than a public decla- 
ration of inclusivity, a logical step in the open society of the 
United States. To move in the direction of exclusion would 
severely limit the pool of potential recruits, just when the 
Reform movement was looking for new members. The ac- 
ceptance of patrilineal descent sent a clear message that the 
children of intermarried couples - even those who were not 
halakhically Jewish - were welcome in the synagogue. 


FEMINISM AND THE REFORM MOVEMENT. Despite the 
Reform movement's never having opposed equal rights for 
women, the male hierarchical structure remained in place 
until the 1960s. The push for egalitarianism was not a high 
priority for the 19t-century Reformers, who were far more 
concerned with reforming the liturgy and adapting Judaism's 
religious beliefs to the surrounding cultural environment. 

Yet until the 1960s, most Reform congregations were run 
by men, and their dominance was accepted without question. 
Fitting in was important, and congregational social mores 
reflected the society’s. Whether immigrant or native born, 
American Jews adjusted to American values and wanted to 
see those values reflected in their congregational structure 
and activities. This meant that women in the typical Reform 
congregation were relegated to the traditional woman's role, 
a situation accepted by almost all parties without dissent. 
Sisterhoods served central functions in temple life; without 
them, many if not most activities would have been impossible. 
Whether they were baking cakes for fundraising purposes, 
preparing the confirmation dinner, or simply attending ser- 
vices, women constituted the backbone of Reform religious 
and social life. 

But in the 1960s, the feminist movement began to chal- 
lenge the traditional roles assigned to women. Through the 
1970s and 1980s, its impact on the synagogue was immense. 
As women began to move into roles of responsibility tradi- 
tionally assigned to men, there was a great deal of dissonance. 
Rachel Adler, an early Jewish feminist and then a lecturer at 
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which he reviewed two tractates each year during the two kal- 
lah sessions thus twice completing the 63 tractates of Mishnah 
(Levin, p. 93-94). However, mahadurah can simply mean a 
review of Ashi’s personal teachings which has nothing to do 
with an official version of the Talmud. 

Not only is there no good source for Ashi being the edi- 
tor of the Babylonian Talmud, Ashi’s activity and statements 
in the Talmud itself show that he could not have been its edi- 
tor. Many passages in the Talmud cite and analyze sayings or 
practices of Ashi, which implies that a later group of editors 
received traditions from or about Ashi and discussed them just 
as they did for all previous amoraim. When Ashi remarks, “I 
have protected Mata Mehasya from being destroyed,” an anon- 
ymous questioner says, “but it has been destroyed” (Shab 11a). 
The questioner here must have lived many years after Ashi. 
The Talmud is sometimes unsure of whether a certain state- 
ment was made by Ashi or someone else; other times it de- 
bates which source text was the subject of interpretation in a 
certain comment of Ashi. This would not occur if Ashi him- 
self was the editor (Kaplan, 104-127). 

Nevertheless, it is clear that Ashi contributed signifi- 
cantly to the substance of the Babylonian Talmud. The Tal- 
mud mentions Ashi’s name well over a thousand times, often 
in the center of debate together with the illustrious names 
of his generation. Ashi, more so than other amoraim, fre- 
quently sits silently while subordinate scholars address argu- 
ments to him. Ashi is the dominant figure of his generation 
and the amoraim of his generation are more centralized than 
those of earlier generations (Kalmin, p. 125). Ashi’s circle of 
students is referred to throughout the Talmud as “the rabbis 
of the house of Rav Ashi,’ a mark of distinction accorded to 
few others (Shab. 41a). 
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ASHIMA (Heb. 82°Wx), deity worshiped by the people of Ha- 
math in Syria, who were deported to Samaria and its environs 
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to replace the Israelites, exiled in 722-21 B.C.E. (11 Kings 17:30). 
Until recently no exact correspondent of the name Ashima was 
attested, and scholars attempted to identify Ashima with var- 
ious deities from Phoenicia, Elephantine, and Mesopotamia 
having names similar to the biblical form. These attempts have 
been vitiated by the discovery of an Aramaic inscription from 
Teima in Arabia ca. 400 B.c.E. that refers to Ashima (X2°WN) 
along with Sengalla (221) as “the gods of Teima (N19°N "79N)?” 
The biblical association of Ashima with Hamath in Northern 
Syria versus his attestation at Teima may be explained by the 
gap of several centuries between the occurrences. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Cogan and H. Tadmor, 11 Kings (AB; 
1988), 211-12; M. Cogan, in: DDD, 105-6; A. Livingstone, in: M. Geller 
et al. (eds.), Studia Aramaica (1995), 133-43. 


[S. David Sperling (24 ed.)] 


ASHINSKY, AARON MORDECAI HALEVI (1866-1954), 
US. rabbi and religious Zionist leader. Born in Rajgrod, Po- 
land, he was ordained at an early age. In 1895 he went to the 
US., and first held rabbinical posts in Syracuse and Detroit. In 
1898 he accepted a position in Montreal, where he organized 
Canada’s first Zionist group and also served as chaplain to 
Jewish soldiers in the Canadian armed forces. Ashinsky sub- 
sequently became rabbi of the Beth Hamidrash Hagadol con- 
gregation in Pittsburgh, where he remained for 25 years until 
leaving for Brooklyn, a decision that was reversed when the 
congregation took him to a din Torah. He served in Pittsburgh 
for the rest of his life. Ashinsky was devoted to the cause of 
Jewish education and helped establish talmud torah schools in 
several of the cities where he served as rabbi. An able orator, 
he was among the founders of the Mizrachi Organization of 
America, of which he was vice president for many years. Ash- 
insky was also a founding member of the Union of Orthodox 
Rabbis of the United States and Canada and was very active in 
the aid and relief work of the Ezras Torah organization. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Enziklopedyah shel ha-Ziyyonut ha-Datit, 1 


(1958), 200-2. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: I.A. Swiss and H.N. Shoop, 
Rabbi Aron M. Ashinsky: Fifty Years of Study and Service (1935). 


[Aaron Lichtenstein] 


ASHKANASY, MAURICE (1901-1971), Australian lawyer 
and communal leader. Born in London, Ashkanasy was taken 
to Australia as a child. He studied at the University of Mel- 
bourne, practiced law at the Victorian Bar, and was made a 
king’s counsel in 1940. During World War 11 Ashkanasy served 
in the Australian Army in Malaya and New Guinea, rising to 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel. Subsequently he became chair- 
man of the Victorian Bar Council (1952-55). Ashkanasy was a 
prominent figure in Jewish affairs; by 1945 he was the recog- 
nized lay leader of Australian Jewry. He was five times presi- 
dent of the Executive Council of Australian Jewry, president 
of the Victorian Jewish Board of Deputies, and a member of 
the executive of the World Jewish Congress. Ashkanasy was 
also an important figure in the Victorian branch of the Aus- 
tralian Labor Party, and sought election to Parliament, but was 
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HUC-JIR in Los Angeles, in 1983 summarized the feeling of 
many women: “Being a Jewish woman is very much like be- 
ing Alice at the Hatter’s tea party. We did not participate in 
making the rules, nor were we there at the beginning of the 
party. At best, a jumble of crockery is being shoved aside to 
clear a place for us. At worst, we are only tantalized with the 
tea and bread-and-butter, while being confused, shamed and 
reproached for our ignorance.” Women in the Reform move- 
ment studied for the rabbinate, the cantorate, and other pro- 
fessional positions, while others became synagogue presidents 
rather than sisterhood presidents. What had been seen as an 
oddity became an accepted phenomenon, then so common- 
place as to be unworthy of note. 

Many of the leading feminists were Jewish, and some of 
them took an interest in Jewish affairs. Other women admired 
the feminist leaders and specifically wanted to apply their per- 
spective in a Jewish context. The Reform movement provided 
an ideal setting for this synthesis because of its non-halakhic 
nature, allowing a much greater flexibility than could have de- 
veloped in Orthodox or even Conservative Judaism. Women 
wanted to be treated on an equal basis with men, both in the 
synagogue power structure and in their portrayal in the myths 
of the tradition. 


The Struggle for the Ordination of Women as Rabbis 
While the issue of women’s ordination is only one aspect of 
the struggle for gender equality in the Reform synagogue, it is 
important not only for its symbolic value, but also for opening 
the way for women to increase in their influence dramatically. 
The ordination of Sally *Priesand in 1972 was an extraordinary 
event, because HUC-JIR was the first major rabbinical program 
in the history of Judaism to ordain a woman rabbi. 

By the time Sally Priesand had finished her studies at 
HUC-JIR, the impact of feminism had transformed the Re- 
form movement to a degree unimaginable just a few decades 
earlier. Nelson Glueck supported her petition — there was lit- 
tle basis upon which to deny her the certificate of ordination. 
Unfortunately, Glueck died before he could actually ordain 
Priesand, and new HUC-jIR president Alfred Gottschalk con- 
ducted the ordination ceremony. After a stint as an assistant 
rabbi and then as a chaplain, Priesand joined Monmouth Re- 
form Temple in Tinton Falls, New Jersey, where she contin- 
ued as the rabbi. 


THE IMPACT OF FEMINISM ON REFORM LITURGY. Many 
modern American women found the language of the tradi- 
tional prayer book restrictive and even sexist. Based on bibli- 
cal models that portrayed God solely in masculine terms, the 
prayers assume that public worship is an obligation primar- 
ily for men. For example, the prayer that began “Praise be 
our God, God of our Fathers, God of Abraham, God of Isaac 
and God of Jacob” now seemed exclusionary. Where were 
the matriarchs? In 1972, a task force on equality, arguing that 
such language misleads worshipers about the true nature of 
both human beings and God, recommended altering mascu- 
line references in prayer. In the resulting effort to rewrite the 
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prayers to reflect the growing egalitarian nature of American 
Jewish thinking, the names of the matriarchs were added ina 
series of gender-sensitive prayer books published in the early 
1990s. The same prayer now reads, “Praised be our God, the 
God of our Fathers and our Mothers: God of Abraham, God 
of Isaac and God of Jacob; God of Sarah, God of Rebekah, 
God of Leah, and God of Rachel.” 

Dealing with the names of God framed in the masculine 
form was more difficult. In English, Reform prayer books had 
referred to God as “He” and “Him” and called God “the Lord.” 
These references could be changed, but the practical problem 
of replacing prayer books in use for only a short time was 
daunting. Some congregations developed a list of gender-sen- 
sitive words that could be substituted for masculine references 
to God. Thus, the word “God” might be used to replace “the 
Lord” each time that phrase appeared in the prayer book. But 
this could confuse congregants, who had to be exceptionally 
alert to make all the correct substitutions in the right places 
and at the right times. In the mid-1990s a series of soft-cover 
experimental gender-sensitive prayer books, then a hard-cover 
gender-sensitive version intended to be semi-permanent, 
gradually supplanted the original Sabbath prayer book Gates 
of Prayer. A new gender-sensitive edition is under way. 

Congregations did not want to replace the new edition of 
the High Holy Day prayer book, Gates of Repentance, so soon. 
The solution was a gender-sensitive version that matched the 
original, page for page. Unfortunately, many found the mix 
of the two High Holy Day prayer books in the same service 
confusing, as their neighbors seemed to be reading from a dif- 
ferent text than they were. But the production of new prayer 
books would eventually resolve such issues. Most Reform Jews 
adjusted to the new liturgy and accepted the gender-sensitive 
wording without a murmur. Many women found it empow- 
ering and exhilarating. 

Priesand’s ordination opened the door for many other 
women interested in careers to which rabbinical ordination 
could provide them access. Large numbers applied to canto- 
rial as well as rabbinical programs at HUC-jIR. The Rabbi Sally 
J. Priesand Visiting Professorship was launched in the fall of 
1999 at HUC-JIR in New York. By May 2001, 373 women were 
ordained. At HUC-jIR in Los Angeles, the very first group of 
female ordainees in May of 2002 includes five women out of 
eight rabbinical graduates. Six women have been ordained in 
the Israeli program on the Jerusalem campus. 

The increasingly active role that women are playing in 
the Reform congregation has fueled concerns that an increas- 
ing number of men may walk away from active leadership in- 
volvement. This phenomenon is not new; many-19"" century 
Reform rabbis complained that their congregations on Shab- 
bat morning were composed primarily of women, children, 
and the elderly. But if the new trends increase the alienation 
of Jewish men from the temple, the yoke of Jewish communal 
leadership may fall more and more on female shoulders. Oth- 
ers worry that Jewish professional work is starting to be seen 
as more suitable for women than men. There is a persistent 
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rumor that HUC-jIR deliberately admits fewer women than 
men to avoid the “feminization” of the rabbinate. Some older 
male rabbis have grumbled that the rabbinate is becoming a 
“woman's profession” and, like grammar-school teaching and 
nursing, will decline in professional status and in salary range. 
They cite studies suggesting that when women enter certain 
professions in large numbers, those fields undergo profound 
and - from their perspective — negative changes. 

Many women rabbis complain that their career path has 
been blocked. In Sylvia Barack Fishman’s terminology, they 
had to break through “Jewish ceilings.” Only a handful have 
been appointed as senior rabbis of large congregations in re- 
cent years. Paula Reimers, a rabbi in Arizona, said in 1992: 
“It’s the same old story. Everyone is in favor of women rab- 
bis - until it comes time to hire one. A congregation would 
rather take an incompetent man than a woman. Women are 
picked last.” Such complaints, frequent in the early years, seem 
to have diminished, if not disappeared. Although a shortage 
of rabbis may explain the change in part, an increasing will- 
ingness to accept women in the rabbinate is apparent. Many 
congregations have had positive experiences with women rab- 
bis; many boards may have found that female rabbis are more 
likely to deliver the type of service their congregation needs. 
In the face of this pragmatic reality, any residual resistance 
quickly melts away. Women cantors in the Reform move- 
ment have had an easier path in the years since Barbara Ost- 
field Horowitz was invested in 1975 as the first female cantor. 
An almost continuous shortage of ordained Reform cantors 
has guaranteed enough pulpits for all graduates of the School 
of Sacred Music at HUC-JIR in New York. Furthermore, it is 
easier for many of the old-fashioned congregants to accept a 
woman cantor than a woman rabbi, perhaps because cantors 
are perceived as subordinate to the rabbi. The fine voices of 
many of the women may also have dissipated potential oppo- 
sition, as congregants discovered the new cantor’s leading of 
the service to be a pleasant experience. 

An increasing number of congregations simply take the 
equality of men and women for granted. 

Laura Geller, the senior rabbi at Temple Emanuel in Bev- 
erly Hills since 1994, believes that she exemplifies a feminine 
approach to the rabbinate. “My style is one of shared leader- 
ship - I would argue that’s a feminine model of leadership. 
Our congregation is not a hierarchy, but a series of concentric 
circles. One of my very clear goals is to empower lay people 
to mentor young people, lead services, teach, and really take 
responsibility for their own Jewish life.” Credited with shat- 
tering the “stained-glass ceiling” by becoming the first female 
senior rabbi at a major metropolitan synagogue, Geller has 
been followed by senior rabbis Marcia Zimmerman at Temple 
Israel in Minneapolis and Amy Schwartzman at Temple Ro- 
deph Sholom in Falls Church, Virginia. Geller wonders: “Are 
there so few of us in senior rabbi positions because we're not 
choosing them, or because we're not given a shot at it? The 
answer is a bit of both” 

“I have come to discover, through my involvement over 
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the years, that when women’s voices are heard, a tradition 
changes,” Geller says. “What happens when women become 
engaged in creating and reforming Jewish experience [is that] 
our experience becomes central and not marginal, and deserv- 
ing of blessing and ceremony.’ 


THE ISSUE OF HOMOSEXUALITY. ‘The issue of *homosexual- 
ity cuts to the heart of how the Reform movement deals with 
the conflicting demands of tradition and modernity. Here is a 
case where the tradition could not be clearer —- homosexuality 
was prohibited in the strongest terms. Yet liberal American 
Jews felt they had to find a way to reconcile this condemnation 
with their contemporary values. How the Reform rabbinate 
handled this sensitive question is worth a close look. 

The ccar first dealt with the issue of homosexuality in 
the mid-1970s and soon after was supporting human rights as 
well as civil liberties for gays and lesbians. Most Reform rab- 
bis took liberal positions across the board and so were quick 
to embrace what many saw as another liberal social cause. 
One issue that concerned still closeted gay and lesbian rabbis 
was the impact on their career trajectory should they declare 
themselves publicly. Huc-y1R did not officially admit openly 
gay students, and the ccar did not guarantee to support gay 
rabbis looking for congregational employment. In 1986, Mar- 
garet Moers Wenig and Margaret Holub proposed a ccAR 
resolution that recommended a nondiscriminatory admis- 
sions policy for HUC-J1R and a nondiscriminatory placement 
policy for the Rabbinical Placement Commission (RPC). The 
motion was not voted on but referred to the newly created Ad 
Hoc Committee on Homosexuality and the Rabbinate chaired 
by Selig Salkowitz. 

The 17-member committee - eight congregational rab- 
bis and representatives of HUC-JIR, UAHC, and the RPc - met 
regularly for study and deliberation for more than four years. 
They talked often with leaders of other Jewish denominations 
as well as with the Progressive movement in Israel. Consult- 
ing with Reform leaders in Israel was particularly important 
because any American resolution favoring gay rights would 
be used as a political weapon by the Orthodox in Israel, who 
opposed religious pluralism in the Jewish State. Israeli Reform 
rabbis told the Americans that any such resolution would 
make their already difficult position even more so, but this 
information had little impact. 

In the belief that gays and lesbians were entitled to equal 
religious as well as civil rights, many Reform rabbis felt it was 
important to push ahead. Whereas the Orthodox saw homo- 
sexuals as violating an explicit commandment of the Torah, 
most Reformers saw them as people who needed and wanted 
the same spiritual sustenance available to heterosexuals. Al- 
exander Schindler, well known for confronting controversial 
issues head-on, gave a public address in November 1989 add- 
ing his voice to those already supporting gay rights. “If those 
who have studied these matters are correct, one half million 
of our fellow Jews, no less than one hundred thousand Reform 
Jews, are gay. They are our fellow congregants, our friends 
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and committee members and, yes, our leaders both profes- 
sional and lay.” 

In June of that year at a CCAR meeting in Seattle, there 
was a debate on a widely publicized report issued by the 
ccar’s Ad Hoc Committee on Homosexuality and the Rab- 
binate. As a part of the educational process, the committee in- 
vited four Reform rabbis to prepare and submit papers on the 
topic of “Homosexuality, the Rabbinate, and Liberal Judaism” 
Despite the appearance of an active debate, it was clear that the 
movement as a whole would support greater rights for gays 
and lesbians. It was less clear exactly what the ccar would 
decide concerning some of the technical questions. 

In 1990 the committee issued a report noting that the 
Bible uses the harshest terms to condemn male homosexual 
behavior, referring to it repeatedly as a toevah, an abomina- 
tion. The Talmud and Codes reinforce the position that any 
male or female homosexual activity was strictly prohibited. 
Nevertheless, the committee rejected this position as unten- 
able and stated that “all Jews are religiously equal, regardless 
of their sexual orientation.” While the committee recognized 
that, in the Jewish tradition, heterosexual monogamous pro- 
creative marriage is the ideal, “there are other human relation- 
ships which possess ethical and spiritual value, and... there are 
some people for whom heterosexual, monogamous, procre- 
ative marriage is not a viable option or possibility.” Thus the 
committee took the position that a homosexual relationship 
could possess spiritual value for those who could not form a 
heterosexual union. 

One of the most pressing questions was how HUC-JIR 
should deal with gay and lesbian applicants to the rabbinical 
program, for although the two are separate organizations, it 
was expected that all rabbinic graduates of HUC-JIR would be- 
come Reform rabbis and join the ccar. Gary Zola, HUC-JIR’s 
national dean of admissions, showed the committee a written 
policy statement issued by Huc-y1R president Alfred Gott- 
schalk on February 8, 1990. Gottschalk wrote, “The College 
will consider any qualified candidate in terms of an applicant's 
overall suitability for the rabbinate, his/her qualifications to 
serve the Jewish community effectively, and to find personal 
fulfillment within the rabbinate.” The HUC-j1R Dean’s Coun- 
cil felt that sexual orientation should not be a consideration 
in a candidate’s decision to apply for admission; “I underline, 
however, that this does not commit us to the acceptance or 
rejection of any single student. Each applicant is judged as an 
individual on the basis of his total profile” 


THE CONTEMPORARY REALITY. In the early 21° century, 
Reform Judaism is a pluralistic American religious denomi- 
nation. No one could possibly argue that one must accept a 
specific set of theological principles in order to be a Reform 
Jew in good standing. Yet the movement is thriving. New con- 
gregations are joining the uRj and existing ones are increas- 
ing their membership. This popularity has little to do with Re- 
form's specific theological formulations. Rather, the flexibility 
that has emerged from its theological pluralism has allowed 
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the movement to draw strength from new types of adherents 
while creating new enthusiasm among substantial numbers 
of longtime members. 

The Reform movement has come a long way from the 
theological uniformity of the 1885 Pittsburgh Platform. By the 
19708, there was such full acceptance of a wide range of tradi- 
tions, customs, and practices that it would have been ridicu- 
lous to suggest that one official standard was uniformly ac- 
cepted and required for a Reform service of any type. Behind 
this diversity of ritual expression lay the acceptance of the idea 
that there was no one Reform theology, that Reform Judaism 
represented many different ways of thinking about God and 
the relationship between God and the Jewish people. 

Eugene Borowitz acknowledges this pluralism explicitly 
in his book Liberal Judaism, published by the ur in 1984. He 
asks, “Who is a good Jew?” And he answers, “I consider noth- 
ing more fundamental to being a good Jew than beliefin God” 
But he goes on to suggest that there are many different ways 
of looking at God, and that many of them can be religiously 
authentic for a believing Jew. “With our religious and com- 
munal authority largely replaced by the insistence of modern 
Jews on thinking for themselves, no one can easily claim the 
authority to overrule competing views.” In discussing how 
Jews may legitimately view God, Borowitz admits: “With our 
new appreciation of pluralism, we have also gained greater ap- 
preciation of the extraordinary openness with which Judaism 
has allowed people to talk of God. ‘My’ good Jew believes in 
God but not necessarily in my view of God. We have numer- 
ous differing interpretations of what God might mean for a 
contemporary Jew.... 1 am saying that we Jews have been and 
remain fundamentally a religion, not that we are very dog- 
matic about it” From a theological point of view, the accep- 
tance of such a broad spectrum of beliefs makes it impossible 
to present a clear and compelling religious vision that could 
motivate followers to sacrifice for the sake of God. There are 
simply too many images of God for the group to agree on 
any one. On the other hand, this theological diversity allows 
the Reform movement to reach out to a broad spectrum of 
people who differ not only in their lifestyles, but also in their 
religious convictions. 

The pluralistic nature of American religion has mush- 
roomed over the past 25 years. “Spiritual individualism” has 
become an important force as congregants became less willing 
to sit quietly listening to the choir sing and the rabbi sermon- 
ize. They expect to participate actively in a common spiritual 
quest. More and more Americans seek inspiration from their 
personal life experiences rather than from a doctrine handed 
down through creedal statements or religious hierarchies. 
“Spirituality” is becoming more and more detached from tra- 
ditional religion. In an increasingly therapeutic age, religion 
will be viewed as just another means of solving or at least cop- 
ing with emotional and even medical problems. 

Despite these trends, the Reform movement would again 
urge Reform Jews to embrace traditional rituals and to this 
end would debate and pass yet another theological statement, 
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the 1999 Pittsburgh Platform. But in spite of arguments over 
its substance among the Classical Reformers and the neo-Re- 
formers, the movement has continued to grow, further proof 
that Reform thrives because of, not despite, its pluralism. 


Problems Facing the Reform Movement in Israel 

With such a diverse population expressing such a multiplic- 
ity of views and practicing religion in so many different ways, 
one might expect the Reform movement to find a ready niche 
in Israeli religious life. This has not proven to be the case. 
Since Israel's rabbinate controls all issues of personal status, 
non-Orthodox rabbis in that country are not able to perform 
legally binding marriage ceremonies, divorces, or even most 
burials. Reform and Conservative conversions are accepted by 
the Jewish Agency, thus allowing such individuals to immi- 
grate to Israel under the Law of Return. Such converts, how- 
ever, will not be recognized as Jews by the chief rabbinate and 
may therefore have problems once they settle in the country. 

Complex and multifaceted problems face the Reform 
movement in Israel. The early Jewish settlers came from coun- 
tries that lacked the pluralistic religious environment that 
would have allowed alternative forms of religious expression to 
develop. The settlers arrived in a Palestine ruled by the Turks, 
who likewise did not encourage Western liberal cultural or in- 
tellectual developments. The early Zionist pioneers included 
few Western immigrants, and most of those who did settle in 
Israel adapted themselves to the prevailing social and religious 
norms. While Maurice Eisendrath had argued in favor of the 
creation of an Israeli Reform movement as early as 1953, not 
until the late 1960s did the World Union for Progressive Juda- 
ism develop an Israeli movement, and not until 1968 did the 
group hold a biennial conference in that country. 

Over the past three decades, the World Union has de- 
voted much effort to building up the Israel Movement for 
Progressive Judaism (1MpPj), which was incorporated under 
Israeli law in 1971. The Israeli leaders chose to refer to them- 
selves as the movement for Yahadut Mitkademet, Progressive 
Judaism, avoiding the use of the term “reform.” By doing so 
they hoped to minimize the negative associations that many 
Israelis have of the American Reform movement. Particularly 
damaging was a video replayed on Israeli rv a number of years 
ago of an American Reform rabbi and a priest co-officiating 
at a wedding ceremony, a sight many Israelis, including many 
secularists, found shocking and offensive. The 2000 Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, ccAR resolution sanctioning same- 
sex unions has attracted a great deal of attention and criti- 
cism. Israeli Orthodox leaders, including politicians, argue 
that the Reform movement has encouraged assimilation and 
has proven itself a destructive force. Periodically, well-known 
Israeli Orthodox rabbis have attacked Reform Judaism and 
its adherents, sometimes in the vilest of terms. Nevertheless, 
Israeli-born Reform leaders such as Uri Regev, founder of the 
Israel Religious Action Center and now executive director of 
the wupy, have become well-known personalities interviewed 
frequently by Tv news crews. Regev has made a great deal of 
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progress in pushing for greater rights through the court sys- 
tem. Each time he has petitioned the Israeli Supreme Court, 
news media interviewed him on the importance of his peti- 
tion and his understanding of why it was necessary to change 
the religious status quo, further positive publicity for the Pro- 
gressive movement. 

Many non-Orthodox Israelis have been positively im- 
pressed. A few years ago, a number of leading Israeli writers 
and intellectuals called on the Israeli public to join the Re- 
form movement to protest the Orthodox monopoly on life- 
cycle ceremonies. The Orthodox in turn renewed their attacks 
on the Reform movement. Orthodox spokesmen continued 
to lambaste Reform Judaism, and unknown individuals sus- 
pected to be from the ultra-Orthodox community vandalized 
buildings associated with Reform institutions. 

But Orthodox hostility, only one facet of the problem, 
could work in the Progressive movement's favor, since many 
secular Israelis harbor resentment toward what they see as the 
religious coercion of the Orthodox. But the coalition agree- 
ments between the Labor and Likud Parties and one or more 
Orthodox parties have insured that the status quo is main- 
tained in religious matters. As a consequence, an Orthodox 
rabbi must certify weddings between Jews, for example, al- 
though a few sympathetic Orthodox rabbis have signed for a 
Reform or Conservative rabbi who is the actual officiant. But 
the Orthodox rabbinate has worked vigorously to clamp down 
on those who helped circumvent the system. Most Jews who 
marry in a Reform ceremony in Israel then go to Cyprus to 
receive a civil marriage license, as the Israeli Ministry of In- 
terior will accept any marriage certificate issued by an official 
government. Thus, the Israeli government recognizes a mar- 
riage certificate signed by a Cypriot judge but not one signed 
by an Israeli Reform rabbi. 

There have been some encouraging developments. 
As part of a series of public relations campaigns, the Impj 
launched a $350,000 media blitz right before the High Holy 
Days of 1999, to encourage Israelis to attend a Progressive or 
Masorti (Conservative) synagogue. Billboards, posters on 
buses, and newspaper supplements featured the slogan, “There 
is more than one way to be Jewish” The accompanying radio 
campaign became immersed in controversy after the govern- 
ment-owned Israeli state radio tried to cancel the advertise- 
ments, claiming the wording would offend Orthodox Jews. 
The Supreme Court issued a show-cause order, and the cam- 
paign was allowed to proceed after 1mpy and Masorti leaders 
agreed to change the slogan on the radio to, “This is our way - 
you just have to choose.” The rmpj reported that an estimated 
20,000 Israelis filled 27 synagogues and additional facilities 
rented for the High Holy Days. Many congregations doubled 
the number of attendees from just a year earlier. The imp] re- 
ceived many phone inquiries about membership and even a 
few requests for information on how to form congregations. 

In March 2000, the 1mpy worked together with Israel’s 
Masorti movement to promote non-Orthodox marriage cer- 
emonies. The campaign ran full-page advertisements in the 
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weekend editions of the major Israeli newspapers and four 
hundred radio ads featuring couples who had been married 
in either Progressive or Masorti ceremonies. The ads empha- 
sized the egalitarian nature of the non-Orthodox wedding 
ceremony, as well as the lack of the intrusive questions Ortho- 
dox rabbis usually ask. The campaign also stated clearly that 
under current Israeli law, the couple would need to marry a 
second time in a civil ceremony abroad for their marriage to 
be recognized by the Interior Ministry. 

The 1MpJ is also continuing efforts to reach Russian- 
speaking immigrants. In February 2000, Michael Brodsky 
and a number of other Russian speakers published their first 
edition of the revised Rodnik (The source). Originally geared 
toward Jews in the Former Soviet Union (Fsv), the magazine 
had shifted its focus to the emerging local movements. Now 
the editors refocused it on issues of interest to Israeli immi- 
grants from the Fsu. Brodsky, previously spokesperson for 
the Yisrael ba-Aliyah political party, now serves as the IMP]’s 
liaison with Russian-language media outlets. The 1mpy is also 
working with a number of Russian-language groups in Haifa, 
Nahariyyah, Netanyah, and Raanannah. In August 2000, a 
congregation for immigrants from the Fsu was founded in 
Ashdod. The group began meeting for havdalah services on 
Saturday nights and expanded to Friday night services led by 
HUC rabbinical students from the Jerusalem campus. The 1mpPjJ 
hired a paraprofessional community organizer for the group 
and has hired similar community workers for the other Rus- 
sian-language groups in Israel. 

The 1mpj has recently formed a number of new congre- 
gations. Yozma in Modi’in, between Tel Aviv and Jerusalem, 
already has established four kindergarten classes as well as a 
first grade. Sulam Yaakov was established in Zichron Yaakov, 
between Tel Aviv and Haifa. Gusti Yehoshua-Braverman, the 
director of community development for the Israeli Progres- 
sive movement, states: “We must establish new congregations. 
However, we must also rejuvenate those that already exist but 
are struggling because they lack a rabbi or are in the periph- 
ery.’ Some long-standing congregations have expanded their 
programming, including Ahvat Yisrael in Rishon le-Zion near 
Tel Aviv, which has also recently hired a community coordina- 
tor. The congregation has a growing Jewish study group that 
regularly brings in well-known guest lecturers and was recently 
given a city-owned building for its exclusive use. The structure 
is a former kindergarten in a quiet leafy neighborhood in the 
city. According to congregational chairperson Shai Eitan, it 
will need to be extensively renovated but offers “tremendous 
potential.” In Nahariyyah, Emet Ve'shalom offers a lecture and 
field trip program for about 150 new immigrants. The 1mPy also 
caters to those with special needs. The movement offers special 
Shabbat activities for the residents of Kishor, a community of 
about 70 people with learning, functioning, and adaptive dis- 
abilities - a candle-lighting ceremony, kiddush, Kabbalat Shab- 
bat, and other religious programming three times a month. 
Joint activities with the 1mpj-affiliated Harhalutz and the 1mpy’s 
Young Adult Leadership Forum are also undertaken. 
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The Reform movement has built an impressive com- 
plex on King David Street in Jerusalem; it includes the Israeli 
campus of Hebrew Union College and Mercaz Shimshon, the 
wupys cultural center, which opened in October 2000. De- 
signed by world-famous architect Moshe Safdie, the $15 mil- 
lion facility was built adjacent to Beit Samuel, wupy headquar- 
ters. Both centers offer panoramic views of Jaffa Gate, David's 
Citadel, and the walls of the Old City. 

While the movement faced a great deal of resistance, land 
has been designated for Progressive congregational building 
projects in a number of municipalities. Affluent families in 
the area are enthusiastic about holding their sons’ bar mitz- 
vah ceremonies in the beautiful new Beit Daniel in North Tel 
Aviv. At services, the families seem to adjust without any prob- 
lem to the mixed seating and the use of Ha-Avodah she-Balev 
(The service of the heart), the Israeli Progressive prayer book. 
There are now approximately 30 Progressive congregations in 
the country. Those with their own buildings and full-time rab- 
bis have tended to attract a clientele looking for bar mitzvah 
celebrations, High Holy Day services, and so forth. 

The Reform movement has poured effort and money into 
building up the Progressive presence in the State of Israel, yet 
the fear remains that the government would move quickly to 
pass new laws to bypass any legal gains achieved through fu- 
ture rulings by the High Court of Justice, the Israeli supreme 
court. Shas and other ultra-Orthodox political parties have 
already indicated their intention to do just that, if the need 
should arise. Until the movement can achieve official recog- 
nition and equal legal status with the Orthodox, it will re- 
main a small, struggling, barely tolerated denomination on 
the fringes of Israeli life. The marginalization of the Israeli 
Progressive movement threatens to undermine the legitimacy 
of the Reform movement in the United States and through- 
out the world. 
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REFUGEES (1933-1949). When the Nazis came to power, 
many Jews believed that this chapter in German history would 
soon pass, that Germany would come to its senses, and that 
Hitler could not last long. Over time, however, the ranks of 
the pessimists swelled. After *Kristallnacht (the November 
1938 pogroms) for most German Jews the question was not 
whether to leave but where to go. Could a place of refuge be 
found? Would some country - any country — be willing to re- 
ceive Jews? By the beginning of the war, the quest for refuge 
became a matter of life and death. 

The first wave of German Jews seeking refuge began 
in 1933 when according to Reichsvertretung der Deutschen 
Juden records, 52,000 Jews left and 37,000 who were abroad 
remained there. In 1934 the pace of emigration slowed down 
as conditions stabilized and after the Nuremberg laws of 
1935, it once again intensified. Most Jews went to neighbor- 
ing countries presuming that they were leaving Germany for 
a time and not for good and never imagining that Germany 
would conquer the lands in which they had found refuge. By 
1938 approximately one in four Jews had left. Some countries 
were willing to receive some Jews but never in the numbers 
that would resolve the problem; Turkey imported professors, 
architects, musicians, physicians, and lawyers to Westernize 
their country. 

The quest for refuge was related to the perception of 
the viability of Jewish life in Germany. The calmer things re- 
mained the more Jews stayed and after periods of turmoil the 
pace of Jewish emigration quickened. By early 1938 the process 
of Aryanization had impoverished many Jews, making their 
lives within Germany ever more difficult and making them 
even less desirable to potential countries of refuge. In March, 
Germany entered Austria and as 200,000 more Jews became 
part of the expanded Reich, the Anschluss reversed, seem- 
ingly overnight, the “progress” that Germany had made dur- 
ing the previous years to be rid of its Jews. Efforts were made 
to speed up the emigration of Jews and Adolf *Eichmann was 
dispatched to Vienna to organize the departure of its Jews. 
His success there propelled his career. The *Evian Conference 
of July 1938, convened ostensibly to solve the refugee crisis, 
proved that countries were unwilling to receive the Jews, at 
least not in sufficient numbers to handle the crisis. Only the 
Dominican Republic was willing to receive a large number of 
refugees, the comfortable euphemism for Jews. 

In October 1938, things went from bad to worse. Jews of 
Polish origin living in Germany were expelled, and in Novem- 
ber Kristallnacht made matters all the more urgent. 
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At the beginning of the Jewish quest for refuge, Jews 
could leave with their possessions and could dispose of what 
they had in an orderly fashion. Year after year, this became less 
possible. Economic restrictions on the Jews undermined their 
basic ability to earn a living and Aryanization deprived them 
of businesses and resources. By the late 1930s many were im- 
poverished and appeared desperate. The *Haavara agreement 
of 1933, which permitted Jews to dispose of their property in 
Germany and receive a percentage of their capital in Palestine, 
was not augmented by any other agreements. 


[Aryeh Tartakower / Michael Berenbaum (2 ed.)] 


High Commissioner for Refugees from Germany 

When Hitler came to power in Germany in 1933, thousands of 
Jews, together with many non-Jewish anti-Nazis, were com- 
pelled to take refuge in adjacent countries. Democratic gov- 
ernments and large Jewish organizations exerted pressure on 
the League of Nations to deal with the refugee problem. On 
Oct. 26, 1933, the League appointed James G. *McDonald as 
high commissioner for refugees from Germany, with the task 
of negotiating for international collaboration for solving the 
economic, financial, and social problems of the refugees. In 
order to avoid offense to Germany, at that time still a mem- 
ber of the League, the high commissioner worked indepen- 
dently and did not report to the League Council but to its own 
governing body. Its budget was mainly provided by Jewish 
organizations. The high commissioner achieved little except 
for conventions on political and legal protection (in 1933 and 
1938), and, convinced that without the authority of the League 
his efforts were useless, he resigned on Dec. 27, 1935. In Feb- 
ruary 1936, after Germany left the League, Sir Neill Malcolm 
(1869-1953) succeeded McDonald as high commissioner, this 
time with direct responsibility to the League. In May 1938 his 
office was extended to help refugees from Austria, but it was 
limited to legal and political protection for refugees and in- 
tervention with the governments of the countries of asylum 
in order to provide residence and work permits. On Sept. 30, 
1938, the Assembly of the League decided to merge the exist- 
ing Nansen Office for Refugees of the League with the Office 
of the High Commissioner for Refugees from Germany and 
on Jan. 1, 1939, it appointed Sir Herbert Emerson (1881-1962) 
as high commissioner for all refugees for a period of five years. 
Despite the League's efforts to ease the situation of the refu- 
gees, the practical results were not encouraging. However, the 
Office of the High Commissioner for Refugees from Germany 
was marginally useful both in securing legal status for state- 
less refugees and in coordinating the work of the numerous 
Jewish voluntary and philanthropic organizations. 

In 1939 the situation became ever more desperate. Jews 
were willing to go anywhere. Seventeen thousand Jews arrived 
in Shanghai. Jews from Eastern Europe were later to join them 
in Japanese-occupied China. But there were few places to go. 
The United States operated on a quota system. A British White 
Paper limited the number of Jews immigrating to Palestine. 
Cuba and the United States turned away the ship *St. Louis 
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carrying affluent Jewish refugees. With nowhere to go, they 
were forced to return to Europe. 

When the Germans invaded Poland in September 1939, 
some Polish Jews faced a critical decision. History had taught 
them that refuge was in the West. During World War 1, the 
Germans had been relatively benign during occupation. Did 
one go west or east to the land of Czar and of the pogroms, 
a land from which Jews had been fleeing for decades? Those 
who went against the grain of history and of collective wisdom 
suffered but were not killed. It is estimated that about half a 
million Jews left for the Soviet Union in the wake of the Ger- 
man advance. Many of these people were later engulfed by the 
German conquest of the Soviet-held territories, as were their 
counterparts, Jews who had left for France and Denmark, Bel- 
gium and Holland and other West European countries. 

Neutral countries were reluctant to be overrun by Jews. 
Switzerland received 21,500 but thousands more were turned 
away. And in the fall of 1938, the Swiss Foreign Ministry re- 
quested that the Germans stamp Jewish passports with the 
letter J so that non-Jewish Germans could enter Switzerland 
freely. Spain received some Jews. Those who made it over the 
Pyrenees were not turned back; they were sent on to Portu- 
gal, from where many managed to leave for the United States. 
Some German allies, notably Italy and Hungary, received some 
Jews. Sweden provided a sanctuary for Scandinavian Jews flee- 
ing Denmark, but that was in 1943 when it was understood 
that Germany would lose the war. 

Clandestine passage to Palestine remained an option but 
the sinking of a stricken ship, the Struma, just outside Turk- 
ish waters in 1941 by a Soviet submarine, killing all but one of 
its passengers, underscored the difficulties of such dangerous 
routes. The Emergency Rescue Committee had a program for 
the cultural elite of Central Europe, but that was of little use 
to others. Among the great figures who fled were Jean Arp, 
Andre Breton, Marc *Chagall, Marcel Duchamp, Max *Ernst, 
Jacques *Lipshitz, Andre Masson, and Henri Matisse. Emi- 
nent musicians included George *Szell and Bruno *Walter. 
Many established writers came to the United States, among 
them Franz *Werfel, the novelist whose work, Forty Days At 
Musa Dagh, conveyed the tragedy of the Armenians and was 
invoked by Jewish resistance fighters in Bialystok and Warsaw. 
Lion *Feuchtwanger and Max *Brod, the friend and biogra- 
pher of Franz *Kafka, were forced to flee. Feuchtwanger came 
to the United States and Brod reached Palestine. Sigmund 
*Freud dispatched his disciples around the globe before he 
left Vienna for London. 

The Jewish refugee movement during the 12 years of Nazi 
rule (1933-45) differed in its structure from the usual popula- 
tion migrations, including Jewish migrations in previous gen- 
erations. Among the German-Jewish immigrants to Palestine 
in the years 1933-37, practically all of whom were refugees, 
52.2% were males and 47% females (0.8% were not recorded). 
The Jewish immigration to the U.S. in 1939-43, all of whom 
were refugees, showed a ratio of 46.3% males as against 53.7% 
females. The percentage of women refugees was much higher 
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in comparison with general migration figures (in 1899-1914, 
out of every 100 immigrants to the U.S., 68.29% were males 
and 31.71% females), and even compared with general Jewish 
migration figures, where the percentage of women was always 
much higher (55.97% males as against 44.03% females). The 
refugee movement was thus mostly a family migration. This 
is also confirmed by the age structure of the movement and 
particularly by the considerable number of children (21% of 
the refugee migration to the U.S. in 1939-43; in the German- 
Jewish migration to Palestine in 1933-39, the age group of 1-20 
was 32.5% — considerably more than within the Jewish popu- 
lation in Germany itself (21.5%) due to the fact that children 
were often sent out alone while the parents stayed behind in 
Germany) and old people, whereas people of working age were 
considerably less represented. 

There were also differences in the occupational struc- 
ture. Jewish mass migrations in the 19 and 20 centuries 
had consisted mostly of artisans and small traders, with no 
means of their own, who went abroad in search of a living. 
However, figures relating to German Jews coming to Palestine 
in 1933-39 showed 25.6% in the liberal professions and 27.7% 
as merchants, while industrialists and artisans accounted for 
24.1%. Figures on Jewish immigration to the U.S. in 1932-43 
showed nearly one-fifth (19.8%) in the liberal professions and 
41.9% merchants. They brought with them rather considerable 
amounts of money, when some property could still be taken 
out of Germany. The estimate of such transfers to the U.S. up 
to the outbreak of World War 11 reached $650,000,000 while 
for Great Britain up to mid-1938 the figure was £12,000,000 
(prewar parity $48,000,000). The *Haavara transferred the 
equivalent of £P 8,000,000 ($32,000,000) in the first years of 
Nazi rule into Palestine, while capital imported into the coun- 
try in 1937-41 reached about £14,000,000. These possibilities 
of transfer gradually disappeared, until the refugees were for- 
bidden to take with them any funds whatsoever and those who 
departed had less money because of years of economic harass- 
ment. Then the family character of the refugee movement and 
its occupational structure added to the difficulties of admis- 
sion and absorption. Large numbers of people with commer- 
cial or free professions could not easily find employment in 
the prospective countries of immigration. The few refugees 
admitted as immigrants not infrequently had to switch over to 
other, mostly manual, work. For many refugees the abandon- 
ment of their occupation or profession and the changeover to 
physical work meant extreme hardship or even degradation. 
Only in Palestine was labor, and especially farming, socially 
favored, as part of the Zionist pioneer effort. 

The Nansen Office, established in the early 1920s, when 
millions fled revolutionary Russia without any travel docu- 
ments, continued to function up to the end of 1938 and assisted 
“stateless” Jewish refugees from Germany by issuing them the 
so-called “Nansen passports,’ which established their identity 
and enabled them to travel. Among the German-Jewish refu- 
gees (after 1933) only those from the territory of the Saar took 
advantage of its assistance. For the rest a special agency was 
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created by the Assembly of the League of Nations, in October 
1933, called the High Commissioner for Refugees (Jewish and 
Other) coming from Germany (see below). The intergovern- 
mental *Evian Conference convened by President Roosevelt 
in July 1938, in which 32 governments and representatives of 
39 private organizations, among them 21 Jewish bodies, par- 
ticipated, set up a permanent Intergovernmental Committee 
for Refugees with headquarters in London. In February 1939 it 
merged with the office of the High Commissioner for German 
Refugees, but it hardly fulfilled the aims for which it was estab- 
lished. Apart from a few unsuccessful attempts at negotiations 
with the German authorities, very little was done before and 
during the war to help the refugees and deportees. The fail- 
ure was due to the general atmosphere of helplessness during 
those years and a lack of real understanding for the tragedy 
of the refugees. Even later, when the German policy of the to- 
tal extermination of European Jewry was known all over the 
world, the *Bermuda Conference of Great Britain and the U.S. 
in April 1943 proved completely fruitless. Its task was to man- 
age a domestic problem, not to solve a refugee problem. Only 
in January 1944, an election year, after facing enormous pres- 
sure from his Secretary of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau Jr. 
did President Roosevelt establish the War Refugee Board and 
open a temporary asylum in the United States. 

A great deal more was accomplished by private, espe- 
cially Jewish, relief agencies, which tried to mobilize public 
opinion, find countries willing to admit refugees, and rescue 
victims in the occupied territories. But even the accomplish- 
ments of bodies like the *Jewish Agency for Palestine, the 
American Jewish *Joint Distribution Committee, the *World 
Jewish Congress, and the Rescue Committee (Va’'ad Hazzalah) 
of Orthodox Jewry were also pitifully small compared with 
the proportions of the disaster. In 1944, under considerable 
pressure of public opinion, the U.S. government established a 
special agency, the *War Refugee Board, which succeeded in 
saving small groups of Jews from German-occupied countries. 
The only intergovernmental body whose activities proved of 
some significance was the United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration (*UNRRA), set up by 44 Allied countries 
in November 1943. UNRRA took care of the *Displaced Persons 
after the end of the war in the countries of their temporary 
residence as well as aiding them to return to their countries of 
origin. However, all attempts to induce UNRRA to extend the 
scope of its activities to include resettlement of non-repatri- 
able Displaced Persons - as, e.g., the overwhelming majority 
of the Jews among them who refused to go back to Poland, 
the U.S.S.R., Hungary, etc. - failed. In this field much more 
was done in the following years by the International Refugee 
Organization (1RO), established in 1946 (see below). 


[Shalom Adler-Rudel / Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 
The Refugee Movement and its Proportions 
An exact evaluation of the size of the Jewish refugee move- 


ment in the Nazi period and immediately after World War 11 
presents considerable difficulties due to a lack of reliable sta- 
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tistics, especially during the last years of the war. An additional 
difficulty is how to define who is a refugee. Two attempts to 
produce accurate statistics were made at the end of 1943, one 
by the Institute of Jewish Affairs of the World Jewish Con- 
gress in New York and the other by the International Labor 
Organization (ILO). The Institute estimated the number of 
Jewish refugees at 2,391,000, the number of people deported 
from one country to another at 665,000, and those displaced 
within the same country at 2,205,000. These figures totaled 
over 5,000,000 — more than half of European Jewry. The 1Lo 
in a study of the war period proper estimated the number of 
Jewish war refugees at 2,200,000 and the number of deport- 
ees outside their country at 1,080,000, while Displaced Per- 
sons within their own country were estimated at 1,000,000. 
The total of this study was 4,150,000 and including Jewish 
refugees before 1939, the estimate comes to about 4,500,000. 
A deduction from the overall number of refugees of persons 
who found temporary admission in the interior of the U.S.S.R. 
during the war brings the figure to more than 800,000 dis- 
tributed as seen in Table 1: Countries of Reception for Jewish 
Refugees 1933-1943. (For emigration of Jews from Germany 
in the period April 1933 to May 1939, including areas occupied 
by Germany by May 1939, see Table 2.) 

Compared with the overall figure of 5,000,000 Jewish 
refugees and deportees in this period, those admitted to differ- 
ent countries (most of whom survived), came to no more than 
one-sixth. The number was everywhere severely limited; only 
the U.S., Palestine, and to a certain degree England admitted 
larger numbers than the others. The overall figures of refugees 
and deportees rose considerably in the remaining years of the 
war, as the Hungarian Jews were included in deportation in 
1944 and the remnants of Jews in several countries of occupied 
Europe were rounded up and transported to other areas. The 
grand total may therefore have reached 7,000,000 and perhaps 
even more, but the great majority of them perished, some dur- 
ing the process of deportation itself (German official sources 
estimated that 30% of those deported died on the way), and 
the others in ghettos and in labor and extermination camps. 
No more than one-fourth survived the war period. 

As to the definition of a refugee, two attempts deserve 
mention. In 1936 the Institute of International Law defined 
refugees as persons who have left or been forced to leave 
their country for political reasons, who have been deprived 
of its diplomatic protection, and who have not acquired the 
nationality or diplomatic protection of any other state (Sum- 
maire de l'Institut du Droit International, vol. 1 (1936), 294). 
The second definition, in 1951, went much further, consider- 
ing as a refugee any person forced to leave his place of resi- 
dence for reasons independent of his will (The Refugee in the 
Post-War World. Preliminary Report of a Survey of the Refu- 
gee Problem. Published by the United Nations, Geneva, 1951. 
Part One, Chapter One. The Concept of “Refugee,” pp. 3 ff.). 
From the point of view of Jewish experiences, both definitions 
are unsatisfactory. The first neglects to take into consideration 
persons displaced within their own country whose number 
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Table 1: Countries of Reception for Jewish Refugees 1933-1943 





Country Number admitted Percent 
(thousands) 
United States 190 23.5 
Palestine 120 14.8 
England 65 8.1 
France 55 6.8 
Belgium 30 3.7 
Holland 35 43 
Switzerland 16 1.9 
Spain 12 1.4 
Other European countries 70 8.8 
Argentina 50 6.2 
Brazil 25 3.1 
Uruguay 7 0.8 
Bolivia 12 1.4 
Chile 14 1.7 
Other Latin American countries 20 2.4 
China 25 3.1 
South Africa 8 1.0 
Australia 9 1.1 
Canada 8 1.0 
Other countries 40 49 
Total 811 100.0 











Table 2: Emigration of Jews from Germany in the Period April 1933 
to May 1939, including Areas Occupied by Germany by May 1939' 








Country of Reception No. of German immigrants 
United States 63,000 
Palestine 55,000 
Great Britain 40,000 
France 30,000 
Argentina 25,000 
Brazil 13,000 
South Africa 5,500 
Italy 5,000 
Other European countries 25,000 
Other South American countries 20,000 
Far Eastern countries 15,000 
Other 8,000 
Total 304,500 











1 Estimated figures. 


grew into the millions during the years of mass deportations, 
whereas the second definition is too broad because it includes 
victims of natural catastrophes, and only man-made events 
should be taken into consideration. A general definition, based 
mainly but not exclusively on Jewish experience in the 1930s 
and 1940s, would consider as refugees persons forced to leave 
their places of residence because of political or other man- 
made reasons, independent of their will or their individual 
character, mostly because of their race, religion, nationality, 
or political convictions. 


[Aryeh Tartakower / Michael Berenbaum (2"¢ ed.)] 
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International Refugee Organization (1RO) 

The 1Ro was created by the General Assembly of the United 
Nations on Feb. 12, 1946, as a specialized agency for refugees 
and stateless persons to assist in the repatriation, protection, 
and resettlement of refugees and Displaced Persons after 
World War 11. A special Committee on Refugees and Dis- 
placed Persons was then set up to work out a draft constitu- 
tion for a nonpermanent organization to replace existing refu- 
gee organizations (such as UNRRA and the Intergovernmental 
Committee for Refugees (IGcR)). The Economic and Social 
Council ratified the draft constitution on Sept. 30, 1946, and 
the General Assembly gave its final approval on December 15 
that year. The ro constitution determined the criterion for 
“eligibility” of a refugee or Displaced Person. The signatures 
of 15 member states who would contribute 75% of the opera- 
tional budget were required before the organization could 
function effectively. By Dec. 31, 1946, eight governments had 
signed the constitution, thereby making it possible to establish 
a preparatory commission for the 1Ro (PcIRO) which would 
immediately assume certain functions and become fully op- 
erative. On June 30, 1947, this commission went into effect and 
the responsibilities of UNRRA and IGCR were transferred to 
it; but the organization did not formally come into existence 
until Aug. 20, 1948, when the 15" member ratified the con- 
stitution. When the pciro began operations there were over 
1,000,000 refugees, 20% of whom were Jews, in the liberated 
countries of Europe. At the peak of its operations in 1948, 
the rrRo was working in about 30 countries and employed an 
international staff of 2,800. Between 1947 and 1951, it main- 
tained about 1,500,000 refugees, repatriated 75,000, and re- 
settled 1,040,000. These results were achieved at a cost of 
$430,000,000 which was contributed by 18 countries. About 
20 countries offered to resettle refugees. Three of these coun- 
tries accepted nearly two-thirds of all the refugees for reset- 
tlement: the United States, 330,000; Australia, 182,000; Israel, 
132,000. The rRo was helped by many governments and 25 
voluntary societies which included six Jewish organizations, 
the American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee (jpc), 
the Jewish Agency for Palestine, *United H1As Service, *orRT, 
*oZE, and the Jewish Committee for Relief Abroad. 

The government of Israel in cooperation with the pc 
and the Jewish Agency for Palestine undertook final re- 
sponsibility for the resettlement and care of 8,700 hard-core 
cases toward which the 1ro provided assistance amounting 
to $6,500,000. It contributed over $10,000,000 for trans- 
portation costs toward resettling refugees in Israel. The 1Ro 
succeeded the 1Gcr as trustee for international reparations 
(amounting to $25,000,000) for the resettlement of Jewish 
refugees. The rRo was dissolved in February 1952 when some 
of its functions were taken over by governments and volun- 
tary agencies; others were handed over to the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees and to the Provisional In- 
tergovernmental Committee for the Movement of Migrants 
from Europe. 

[Shalom Adler-Rudel] 
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REFUSENIKS, Jews who wished to leave the U.S.S.R. but 
were refused permission to do so. Some were allowed to leave 
in 1977, and under the policy of glasnost declared by Soviet 
leader Mikhail Gorbachev, most of the long-standing refuse- 
niks were allowed to leave in 1988-89. For a full discussion of 
the subject see *Russia. 


REGAVIM (Heb. 07235; “Earth Clods”), kibbutz in the Me- 
nasheh Hills, 6 mi. (10 km.) E. of Binyaminah, affiliated with 
Ha-Kibbutz ha-Me’uhad. Regavim was founded during the 
War of Independence by pioneers from Tunisia, Algeria, and 
Italy. Its farming was based on field crops, fruit orchards, and 
dairy cattle. The kibbutz also produced building materials. In 
1969 Regavim had 288 inhabitants; in 2002, 256. 

[Efraim Orni] 


REGBAH (Heb. 7237), moshav shittufi in N. Israel 2% mi. 
(4 km.) S. of Nahariyyah, affiliated with Tenu’at ha-Moshavim. 
Regbah was founded by veteran soldiers of World War 11, 
some of them Israel-born and some from Central Europe 
and other countries (1946). The village had highly intensive 
and fully irrigated farming (field crops, citrus groves, avocado 
plantations, poultry, cattle) and two factories, for kitchen cabi- 
nets and closets and for plastics. In 1969 Regbah had 311 in- 
habitants; in 2002, 548. Its name is derived from regev which 


means “clod of earth.” 
[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (274 ed.) 


REGELSON, ABRAHAM (1896-1981), Hebrew poet. Born 
near Minsk, Regelson arrived in the United States as a boy of 
nine. Though his formal education was not extensive, he read 
voluminously and acquired substantial knowledge in poetry 
and philosophy. He began to publish poems immediately af- 
ter World War 1. Although mainly a poet, he also wrote phil- 
osophical essays and satirical sketches, and translated from 
English into Hebrew, and from Hebrew and Yiddish into 
English. During his stay in Erez Israel in 1933-36, he wrote 
a regular column for Davar and contributed occasionally to 
Davar li-Yladim. The latter contributions were published in 
a book of children’s stories Massa ha-Bubbot le-Erez Yisrael 
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(1936; 1954). Ein ha-Sus (1967), another book for children, is 
a paraphrase of Greek legends. When he settled permanently 
in Israel in 1949, he worked for various newspapers and, spo- 
radically, at the publishing house Am Oved. All of his collec- 
tions of poetry are assembled in Hakukot Otiyyotayikh (1964) 
which includes translations of American, English, and Yid- 
dish poetry. Influenced by Robert Browning, Regelson de- 
veloped his own form of dramatic monologue in poetry. His 
philosophical apercus were often given expression in longer 
poems in the form of poetic Midrashim. His most ambitious 
poem, “Cain and Abel,” depicts struggling opposites: the man 
of action and the thinker who is poisoned by a sense of vanity 
of all things. The title poem of his collected works, “Hakukot 
Otiyyotayikh” (Ha-Tekufah, 30/31 (1945/46), 271-86), is an ec- 
static hymn to the Hebrew language. 

Regelson’s prose appeared in three volumes: Melo ha- 
Tallit Alim (1941), Sham ha-Bedolah (1942), and Erelei ha- 
Mahashavah (1969). The last and most important of the three 
is both a critical evaluation of some contemporary philoso- 
phies and past philosophers and a repository of Regelson’s 
own thought. His translations into Hebrew include stories by 
Kipling (1935), Melville’s Billy Budd (1950); into English Glanz’ 
Yiddish poems, M. Maisels’ philosophical work Mahashavah 
ve-Emet (in an abridged version, under the title Thought and 
Truth (1956),) and Jacob Klatzkin’s philosophical essays, In 
Praise of Wisdom (1943). While in New York, he also edited a 
small literary and philosophical review, Rivon Katan (1944), 
of which only two issues appeared. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Epstein, Soferim Ivrim ba-Amerikah, 1 
(1952), 142-71; S.Y. Penueli, Hulyot ba-Sifrut ha-Ivrit ha-Hadashah 
(1953), 54-60; M. Ribalow, Ketavim u-Megillot (1942), 217-21; Hem- 
shekh (Yid., 1945), 412-9 (biographical list); E. Silberschlag, in: O.I. 
Janowsky (ed.), The American Jew: A Reappraisal (1964). ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: Etiemble, “Le sonnet des voyelles en hébreu moderne,” 
in: Humanisme actif, 1 (1968), 137-42; D. Rudavsky, “A. Regelson: A 
Reflective Hebrew Poet; in: Hebrew Studies, 18 (1977), 91-104; A.J. 
Band, “Regelson, Pagis, Wallach: Three Poems on the Hebrew Lan- 
guage,’ in: Z. Zevit, S. Gitlin (eds.), Solving Riddles and Untying Knots 


(1995), 505-22. 
[Eisig Silberschlag] 


REGEM-MELECH (Heb. 927) 031), a name of uncertain 
meaning and origin, occurring in Zechariah 7:1ff. (cf. Regem 
in 1 Chron. 2:47). Regem-Melech is reproduced by the versions 
as a title: “rab-mag of the king” (Peshitta), and in a form that 
scholars consider to be a transliteration of a title: arbeseer (Lxx 
A), a transliteration of the Hebrew rav saris, “chief eunuch [of] 
the king,’ and arbeser (Lxx B), a transliteration of rav sar ha- 
Melekh, “chief officer [of] the king” The difficult passage in 
which the name occurs may mean that Bethel-Sarezer (see 
*Sharezer), Regem-Melech, and their men wrote (from Baby- 
lonia?) to the prophets and Temple priests in 518 B.c.z., when 
the reconstruction of the Temple was nearing completion, ask- 
ing whether they should continue to wail and fast in the fifth 
month to commemorate the Temple's destruction. 


[Bezalel Porten] 
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unsuccessful. He was a major force in reorienting Australian 
Jewry into a pro-Zionist direction and towards a greater will- 
ingness to assert its group identity forcefully, a path followed 
by all of his successors. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Australian Dictionary of Biography, 13, 78-793 
HLL. Rubinstein, Australia, 1, index. 


[Isidor Solomon / William D. Rubinstein (24 ed.)] 


ASHKAVAH (Heb. 723Wx; “laying to rest”; also Hashkavah), 
designation of memorial prayer in the Sephardi (Italian and 
Oriental) ritual. The Ashkavah is recited every Sabbath, on 
festivals, and on Mondays and Thursdays. It is said either af- 
ter the Torah scroll has been returned to the Ark, or immedi- 
ately after the Torah portion has been read, at the request of a 
mourner who had been called up to the Torah reading. After 
introductory verses from Psalms, Proverbs, etc., the Ashkavah 
continues: “May the repose which is prepared in the celestial 
abode under the wings of the Divine Presence... be the lot, 
dwelling, and the resting place of the soul of our deceased (so 
and so)...” and concludes with the phrase: “May he/she and 
all His people of Israel, who slumber in this dust, be included 
in mercy and forgiveness. May this be His will and let us say, 
Amen.’ For a deceased Torah scholar extra biblical verses are 
prefixed (Job 28:12; Ps. 25:12; 31:20; 36:8-9). A different text, 
opening with Proverbs 31:10-31, is used for women. A much 
shorter version is used by the Oriental Sephardim. The Ash- 
kavah is also recited at the graveside as part of the funeral ser- 
vice. On the Day of Atonement, in many Sephardi congrega- 
tions, the Ashkavah forms part of the evening service, and, as 
in the Ashkenazi ritual, the names of the deceased members 
of the community are read. The vows for charity in memory of 
the departed are, however, made the next day between Musaf 
and Minhah. The full text of the Ashkavah may be found in 
M. Gaster, The Book of Prayer (1901), 200-01; De Sola Pool, 
Book of Prayer (1954), 206-7. 


ASHKELON (Heb. 1177Wx; Askelon, Ascalon). 


Ancient Period 

One of the five Philistine city-states and a seaport in the south- 
ern coastal plain of Erez Israel situated 12 mi. (19 km.) north 
of Gaza and 10 mi. (16 km.) south of Ashdod. The etymology 
of the name Ashkelon is probably Western Semitic and may 
be derived from the root (shkl; “to weigh”), indicating thereby 
that it served as a center for mercantile activities. Ashkelon 
is first mentioned in the Egyptian Execration Texts of the 11 
dynasty (c. 20'*-19"" centuries) as Asqanu. The city would ap- 
pear to have been a Canaanite city-state under strong Egyp- 
tian influence throughout the 18" to 20 Dynasties. Ashkelon 
appears in several *El-Amarna letters (EA, 287, 320-2, 370). 
Although it seems to have remained loyal to Egypt on the 
whole (EA, 320, 322), Abdihiba, the ruler of Jerusalem, com- 
plained to Pharaoh that the people of Ashkelon helped the 
*Habiru, Egypt's enemy (EA, 287:14-16). About 1280 B.C.E., 
Ashkelon revolted against Ramses 11, who put down the rebel- 
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lion; the conquest is depicted on reliefs at the Karnak temple. 
It was again captured by Pharaoh *Merneptah approximately 
1229 B.C.E., as indicated on his “Israel Stele.” Ashkelon is also 
mentioned in an ivory tablet from *Megiddo. Toward the mid- 
dle of the 12"* century B.c.E. it was taken by the Philistines 
and was thereafter one of their Pentapolis (Josh. 13:3; 1 Sam. 
6:17; 11 Sam. 1:20). According to Judges 1:18, the tribe of Judah 
conquered Ashkelon together with Gaza and Ekron (cf., how- 
ever, Judg. 1:18 in the Septuagint, which states that Ashkelon, 
Gaza, and Ekron were not taken). Ashkelon is mentioned in 
connection with several details of the Samson stories (Judg. 
14:19). During the period of the monarchy, it continued to be 
one of the main Philistine cities and ports (11 Sam. 1:20), and 
Amos predicted its punishment (Amos 1:8). In the eighth cen- 
tury B.c.£. the size of its kingdom was substantially reduced 
by the Assyrians, who referred to it as Iskaluna or Askaluna, 
and it was eventually brought under their suzerainty by Ti- 
glath-Pileser 111 in 734 B.c.£. A first unsuccessful rebellion by 
the King of Ashkelon against the Assyrians led a severe pun- 
ishment in 732 B.c.E. Later, Sidqia, king of Ashkelon, became 
one of the participants in another rebellion against Assyria 
led by Hezekiah. In Sennacherib’s account of his campaign 
in 701 B.c.E., he describes the capture of some of Sidqia’s cit- 
ies in the vicinity of Jaffa, Ashkelon’s submission, and the de- 
portation of its king (Sennacherib Prism, 1:50 ff.). Tribute re- 
ceived from Ashkelon is mentioned in the inscriptions of the 
rulers Esarhaddon and Ashurbanipal. They used the city as 
a base for their campaigns against Egypt (end of the seventh 
and early sixth centuries B.c.z.) and the hardships that the 
city endured were mentioned by the prophets (e.g. Zeph. 2:4; 
Jer. 25:20). With the collapse of Assyrian rule, Ashkelon fell 
into the hands of Psammetichus and Necho of Egypt. The city 
was subdued and destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar (Jer. 47:5-7), 
who deported many of its inhabitants. In an Aramaic letter 
found in Egypt, which belongs to this period, a certain Adon, 
probably the king of Ashkelon, pleads for help, stating that the 
Babylonian king has reached *Aphek. 

In the Persian period, Ashkelon was under the control 
of Tyre (according to Pseudo-Scylax, fourth century B.c.£.). 
With the division of Alexander's empire, Ashkelon - Ascalon 
as it was then known - was included in the Ptolemies’ domain 
and it became a free port and an autonomous city. A Jewish 
community flourished in the city under their rule. Ashkelon 
subsequently fell into the hands of Antiochus 111 and be- 
came an important center of Greek civilization in Hellenistic 
times. In 111 B.C.E. it was minting its own coins. With the de- 
cline of the Seleucid kingdom, it regained its independence in 
104 B.C.E., from which time it reckoned the beginning of its 
own era. Ashkelon maintained its independence throughout 
the reigns of the Hasmonean rulers John *Hyrcanus and Al- 
exander *Yannai who were unsuccessful in their bids to con- 
quer the city. In the Roman period it was considered a “free 
and allied city” (Colonia Ascalon liberate et foederata). Pagan 
cults included the worship of Isis, Apollo and Heracles, and of 
Atargatis/Derceto — a goddess with the face and upper body of 
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REGENSBURG (Ratisbon), city in Bavaria, Germany. Its 
Jewish quarter was the oldest in Germany (1020). During 
the First *Crusade (1096) the whole community was forcibly 
converted but a year later was allowed to return to Judaism 
by *Henry tv. In 1182 Emperor Frederick 1 Barbarossa, appar- 
ently renewing a charter originally granted to the Regensburg 
community by Henry rv, stated the principles of his attitude, 
as emperor, toward the Jews and added in the preamble: “We 
concede to our Ratisbon Jews and confirm with our impe- 
rial authority their good customs which their ancestors se- 
cured through the grace and favor of our predecessors until 
our time.” The economic clauses of this charter relate to the 
functions of Regensburg Jews in trade with Slav countries, de- 
tailing that “they be allowed to sell gold, silver, and any other 
kinds of metals and merchandise of any sort, and also to buy 
them, according to their ancient custom” (Aronius, Regesten, 
no. 314d, pp. 139 ff.). Thus at this time Regensburg Jewry was 
regarded as a community of traders continuing the traditions 
of its founders. When this privilege was renewed by King 
Henry in 1230, a further provision stipulated that they might 
be brought before judges of their own choosing only. In the 
12'h and early 13" centuries, Christians also lived in the Jew- 
ish quarter and owned homes there. Between 1210 and 1217 
a synagogue was built and a plot for a cemetery acquired in 
1210. By the end of the 12 century Regensburg had become 
a religious and cultural center for German Jewry. Among its 
rabbis were *Baruch b. Isaac, *Ephraim b. Isaac, and *Isaac b. 
Moses of Vienna (the author of Or Zarua). *Judah b. Samuel 
he-Hasid made the city the cradle and center of the *Hasidei 
Ashkenaz. Even in the 156 century, a time of economic de- 
cline and trouble, Regensburg attracted such luminaries as 
Israel *Bruna. At this time Regensburg yeshivot developed a 
pilpul and hillukim style of their own contrasted in the Ashke- 
nazi yeshivot with that of Nuremberg. The economic impor- 
tance of the community enabled it to weather the *Rindfleisch 
(1289), *Deggendorf (1338), and *Black Death persecutions 
(1348/49) and to reach new heights of prosperity by offering 
asylum to rich refugees. *Moneylending to secular and eccle- 
siastic princes, in addition to the merchants of the city, was 
conducted on a large scale. 

In the 14" century the community suffered from heavy 
taxes and was hit by the annulments of debts to Jews decreed 
by Emperor Wenceslaus 11 in 1385 and 1390. After the time of 
the Black Death the municipality's aspirations to “ownership” 
of the Jews grew; its fiscal extortions were as severe as those of 
the Jews’ other “owners” - the emperor, the duke of Bavaria, 
and the local bishop. Gradually the Jews were forced to rely 
mainly on moneylending, and their freedom of movement 
was severely curtailed. The general decline and impoverish- 
ment of Regensburg, combined with growing social tension 
between the upper and lower classes of the citizenry, made 
the years 1475-1519 a period of increased bitterness against 
the Jews, a struggle that ended in their total expulsion. The 
violent anti-Jewish sermons of Peter *Schwarz (Nigri) resulted 
in the confiscation of the property of the whole community 
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(1476); following the accusation by one of the defendants in 
the *Trent ritual murder trial 17 Jews from Regensburg were 
imprisoned. After four years, under unremitting pressure from 
Frederick 111, the city was forced to free them. Frederick ex- 
acted a heavy fine from the city and also a pledge that it would 
not expel its Jewry. Balthasar Hubmeier (1485-1528), later the 
Anabaptist leader, was the most virulent of many preachers 
who accused the Jews of usury and blasphemy and repeatedly 
demanded that the synagogue be converted into a church; the 
guilds insisted on expulsion. In 1498 the community was led 
by ten elders; its *takkanot were enacted by majority vote in 
a council of 31. At this critical period of its history, the com- 
munity’s ordinances dealt with the preservation of internal 
peace (R. Straus, Urkunden... (1960), no. 676, pp. 228-30). 
When Emperor Maximilian died in January 1519, the inter- 
regnum was made the occasion for the immediate expulsion 
of the Jews, about 800 in all. The synagogue was razed and 
a chapel, which became the center of mass pilgrimages, was 
erected on the site. About 5,000 gravestones were wrenched 
out of the cemetery and used for building. Trophies of the “vic- 
tory against the Jews” were prominently displayed on walls of 
houses in Regensburg and other cities. Most of the refugees 
settled in nearby Stadtamhof, on Bavarian territory, but were 
later expelled from there too (1551). 

In 1545 the city received the privilege of non recipiendis 
Judaeis from *Charles v and guarded it jealously in the future. 
Nevertheless, Jewish *shtadlanim, *Court Jews, and physicians 
continued to be present at the meetings of the Reichstag of the 
Holy Roman Empire, which were occasionally held in Regens- 
burg. From 1669 the Reichstag convened regularly in Regens- 
burg, and a Jewish settlement affiliated to the assembly sprang 
up under the protection of the hereditary dukes von Pappen- 
heim. The number of *Schutzjuden was bitterly contested be- 
tween the dukes and the city and was finally fixed at three to 
four families (60-80 persons) throughout most of the 17" and 
18" centuries. In the latter half of the 18" century Isaac Alex- 
ander gained temporary fame as the first rabbi to write on con- 
temporary philosophical subjects in Germany. Philip Reichen- 
berger (1750-1818), court agent of Ansbach and Brandenburg, 
and Wolf *Breidenbach led the fight for the abolition of the 
*leibzoll (“body tax”). In 1805 the three richest families were 
granted the right to own land. Reichenberger unsuccessfully 
requested full citizenship in 1808. Regensburg passed to Ba- 
varia in 1810. A cemetery was consecrated in 1822 and a syna- 
gogue in 1841. The community grew from 180 persons in 1810 
to 635 in 1880 (1.96%); after this it declined gradually. 

Under the Nazi regime the number of Jews decreased 
from 427 in 1933 to 226 in 1939. On Nov. 9, 1938, the synagogue 
was burned down, shops and homes were pillaged, and almost 
all the men arrested. About 230 Jews (including some from the 
countryside) were deported in 1942 to Theresienstadt, Aus- 
chwitz, and Lublin. After World War 11 a new community was 
organized, with 140 persons in 1970 (two-thirds over the age 
of 40) and its own rabbi and shohet. 

The history of Regensburg’s medieval Jewish community 
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became one of the outstanding instances of Nazi historiogra- 
phy when it was falsified by the Nazi historian Wilhelm Grau 
in his Anti-semitismus im spaeten Mittelalter (1934). He used 
the sources collected by the Jew Raphael Straus (published 
posthumously in 1960), which had been confiscated by the 
Gestapo. A new community center was consecrated in 1969. 
The Jewish community numbered 117 in 1989 and about 1,000 
in 2005. The increase is explained by the immigration of Jews 
from the former Soviet Union. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A Freimann, in: Festschrift Martin Philippson 
(1916), 79-95; U. Stern, in: JJLG, 18 (1927), 363-86; 20 (1929), 157-793 22 
(1932), 1-123; R. Straus, Die Judengemeinde Regensburg im ausgehen- 
den Mittelalter (1932); idem, Regensburg und Augsburg (1939); idem 
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Germ Jud, 1 (1963), 285-305; 2 (1968), 679-90; B. Altmann, in: PAAJR, 
10 (1940), 5-68; G. Kisch, in: Zeitschrift der Savigny Stiftung fuer 
Rechtsgeschichte, 78 (1961), 389-93; H.H. Ben-Sasson, Toledot Am Yis- 
rael, 2 (1969), 185-7. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Germania Judaica, vol. 
3, 1350-1514 (1987), 1178-1230; K. Hoffmann, Die Verdraengung der 
Juden aus oeffentlichen Dienst und selbstaendigen Berufen in Regens- 
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paeischem Rang (Document Neupfarrplatz) (2002). 


[Henry Wasserman] 


REGGIO, ABRAHAM BEN EZRIEL (1755-1846), Italian 
rabbi and kabbalist. Born in Ferrara, Reggio was a pupil of 
Isaac *Lampronti and his son Solomon. He went to Gorizia 
where he studied under Moses Hefez (Gentili), the local rabbi, 
and taught in the talmud torah. After the death of his teacher, 
Reggio was appointed to succeed him as rabbi of the town 
(c. 1796), and he held this office until his death. Reggio was 
considered an important posek in his time. Leading scholars 
of that period, including Mordecai *Baneth, addressed hal- 
akhic problems to him. 

His only published work is Tiglahat ha-Maamar (Leg- 
horn, 1844), a reply to the pamphlet Maamar ha-Tiglahat 
(Vienna, 1835) by his son, Isacco Samuel *Reggio, on the per- 
mission to shave during the intermediate days of a festival. 
His most important works, Eshel Avraham, on general prin- 
ciples and themes in the Bible, Mishnah, Talmud, prayer book 
and Kabbalah; Mazkeret ha-Limmud, novellae; and Mashal u- 
Melizah, letters, poems, and elegies, remain in manuscript. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar, 55 no. 1041; Fuenn, Ken- 


eset, 63-64. 
[Abraham David] 


REGGIO, ISACCO SAMUEL (Ia-Sha-R; 1784-1855), Italian 
rabbi; one of the founders of the *Collegio Rabbinico Italiano. 
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He published an Italian translation of the Pentateuch, with a 
Hebrew commentary (Vienna, 1821), and wrote Maamar Torah 
min ha-Shamayim (“The Torah as Divinely Revealed,’ Vienna, 
1818) to prove the divine authority of the Pentateuch. Among 
his other biblical works are a poetic version in Italian of the 
Book of Isaiah (Udine, 1831); a Hebrew introduction to the 
Scroll of Esther (Vienna, 1841); and Italian translations of the 
books of Joshua, Ruth, and Lamentations, and of Pirkei Avot. 
In Ha-Torah ve-ha-Filosfyah (Vienna, 1827), written under the 
influence of Mendelssohn, Reggio tried to show that reason 
and philosophy were compatible with the Torah. His Iggerot 
Yashar (1834-36) are exegetic, historical, and philosophical 
notes in the form of letters to friends. He also edited some of 
the writings of Leone di Modena and wrote Behinat ha-Kab- 
balah (Gorizia, 1852). Reggio published other works on Kab- 
balah and philosophy in Bikkurei ha-Ittim ha-Hadashim under 
the pseudonym Iashar. His autobiography, Mazkeret Yashar, 
appeared in Vienna (1849). His Hebrew correspondence with 
S.D. *Luzzatto was collected by V. Castiglione (1902); it shows 
their mutual esteem and friendship. Reggio also wrote some 
halakhic and pedagogical works, one of which appeared in 
English: A Guide for the Religious Instruction of Jewish Youth 
(London, 1855). His views on Judaism did not always conform 
to tradition and led to polemics with German rabbis as well 
as his own father, Abraham *Reggio. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.S. Artom, in: Settimana Israelitica, 2 (1911), 
1, 2-2; Milano, Bibl, 194; Milano, Italia, index; O. Lattes, in: RMI, 30 
(1964), 107-12; I. Colombo, ibid., 32 (1966), 130; 35 (1969), 270. 


[Alfredo Mordechai Rabello] 


REGGIO DI CALABRIA, city in S. Italy. The first Jewish set- 
tlement in Reggio can probably be traced back to the fourth 
century, but the earliest documents mentioning its presence 
date from 1127. The Jewish colony’s main occupations were 
dyeing and dealing in wool and silk. On Feb. 17, 1475, the first 
dated Hebrew printed book (see *Incunabula), Rashi’s com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch, was issued there by Abraham b. 
Garton b. *Isaac. In 1492-93 many Jewish refugees from Sicily, 
Sardinia, and Spain, including the whole Syracuse community, 
took refuge in Reggio. After Calabria had passed under Span- 
ish rule, the Jews were banished from the town (July 25, 1511), 
leaving the sale of their property to trustees. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Milano, Bibliotheca, index; Spano-Bolani, 
in: Archivio storico per le provincie napoletane, 6 (1881), 336-46; Co- 
troneo, in: Rivista storica calabrese, 11 (1903), 390-418; N. Ferorelli, 


Ebrei nell Italia meridionale... (1915), passim. 
[Ariel Toaff] 


REGGIO EMILIA, city in central Italy. The first Jewish set- 
tlement of Jewish loan bankers in Reggio Emilia, a fief of the 
House of Este, dates from the year 1413. For a long time they 
benefited from the favorable attitude of the ducal house to the 
Jewish settlements, which sometimes protected them from 
the persecutions instigated by Franciscan friars. When the 
papacy secured possession of the duchy of Ferrara in 1598, 
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the duchy of Modena and Reggio was left in the hands of the 
House of Este. In the succeeding two centuries the duchy con- 
tinued to welcome considerable groups of Jews, who engaged 
in moneylending and commercial activities. The ghetto was 
instituted in Reggio Emilia in 1669 and the Jews were able 
to carry on freely their business activities and exercise a va- 
riety of entrepreneurial, commercial, and cultural activities, 
including the production, manufacture, and trading of silk, 
silver, and diamonds. In 1652-53 the duke of Modena issued 
charters inviting foreign Jews to settle, proclaiming them 
“wealthy people and very likely to introduce traffic and com- 
merce” and 60 Sephardi families settled in the duchy, mainly 
in Reggio Emilia. The majority of these were former Marra- 
nos from Spain who had recently reverted to Judaism, usu- 
ally in Tuscany, and nine of them had migrated from Amster- 
dam and Hamburg. They were able to build an autonomous 
Portuguese community. 

There was a renowned yeshivah in Reggio Emilia with 
learned rabbis such as *Benjamin b. Eliezer ha-Kohen Vitale 
and Isaiah *Bassano. A Jew of Reggio, Moses Benjamin *Foa, 
was book purveyor to the ducal library in Modena, partici- 
pated in the Comizi of Lion, and worked actively with Moses 
Formiggini of Modena for the emancipation of the Italian Jews 
in the Napoleonic era, when the French occupation of 1796 
temporarily brought the right to live outside the ghetto and 
to participate in public. In 1806-1807 Jacob Israel Carmi was 
one of the Italian rabbis who went to Paris for the Assembly 
of Notables and the Napoleonic *Sanhedrin; he gave a pene- 
trating account of his experiences in his letters. In this period 
a number of Jews began to move to cities affording greater 
cultural and economic opportunities and at the beginning of 
the 19" century Reggio Emilia had a population of fewer than 
800 Jews. During the Holocaust 18 Jews were deported to the 
death camps from the province of Reggio Emilia. In the early 
21°t century few Jews lived in Reggio Emilia and the commu- 
nity was affiliated to the community of Modena; the City Hall 
and the Italian State Ministry of Culture completed the resto- 
ration of the main synagogue in 2005. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Balletti, Gli ebrei e gli Estensi (19307), 
passim; idem, I] tempio maggiore israelitico di Reggio nell’ Emilia... 
(1908); Roth, Italy, index; Milano, Italia, index; Milano, Bibliotheca, 
index; Shulvass, in: Reshumot, 4 (1947), 98-130; Servi, in: Corriere is- 
raelitico, 5 (1866-67), 51-53. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Bondoni and 
G. Busi, Cultura ebraica in Emilia-Romagna (1987); A. Leoni, La na- 
zione ebraica spagnola e portoghese negli stati estensi (1990). 


[Ariel Toaff / Federica Francesconi (24 ed.)] 


REGHIN (also Reghinul Sasesc; Hung. Szaszrégen; Ger. 
Saechsisch-Regen), town in northwestern Romania, Transyl- 
vania. The inhabitants of Reghin included Romanians, Ger- 
man-Saxons, and Hungarians. The city was founded in the 
13 century by German (Saxon) and Romanian settlers. Al- 
though Jews began to settle there at the close of the 18 cen- 
tury, an organized community was established only during 
the middle of the 19 century, probably in 1849. The major- 
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ity of the Jews came from Bukovina and Galicia. As a result 
of the battles during the Revolution of 1848 against Austria 
and the riots in Transylvania, Reghin and its Jewish popula- 
tion suffered severely. The first Jewish settlers, who arrived 
mainly from Bukovina and Galicia, were Orthodox, and the 
community remained Orthodox throughout its existence. 
Hasidic influence was also felt. Besides the synagogue, there 
were two prayerhouses (kloyz) where the Hasidim used to pray 
and had their own rabbis. A prominent figure in the commu- 
nity during its early years was the Orthodox rabbi Hillel Pol- 
lak (who was spiritually close to the extreme Orthodox rabbi 
Hillel *Lichtenstein). 

A Jewish elementary school was founded in 1874. (Later 
it ceased its activities but was reestablished in 1910 and func- 
tioned until 1940.) The language of instruction in the school 
was Hungarian until 1918 after which it was Romanian. In 
1885 the community became the administrative center for 
all the Jews of the district. The community numbered 282 in 
1866, about 40 families in 1889, and 394 persons (about 7% of 
the total population) in 1891. Jews engaged in commerce, in- 
dustry, and crafts. Their trade and industry were mainly con- 
nected with timber and some of them owned sawmills; there 
were also unskilled Jewish workers employed in the timber 
industry. The institutions of the community assisted the poor. 
Some of the Hadarim established by the community trans- 
lated the Pentateuch into German instead of Yiddish in or- 
der to facilitate study of this language by the children. From 
1919 there was considerable Zionist activity in Reghin, and 
many members of the youth organizations emigrated to Erez 
Israel. The community numbered 1,587 (about 16% of the to- 
tal population) in 1930, and 1,653 (about 10% of the total) 
in 1941. 

Between the two world wars the Jews suffered from 
the nationalist and antisemitic activities of members of the 
Iron Guard, and from the official antisemitic policies of most 
of the Romanian governments. The change of rule in 1940 
(from Romanian to Hungarian) did not bring with it any 
improvement, as was hoped by the Jews, who remembered 
their legal emancipation in 1867 by the Austro-Hungarian 
authorities. 


Holocaust Period and After 

In the summer of 1944 the local Jews were concentrated into 
a ghetto set up in a brick factory. Jews from the surrounding 
area were also brought there. From this ghetto about 6,000 
Jews were deported to *Auschwitz by the Hungarian Horthiite 
authorities, at the request of the Nazi occupiers. 

After World War 11, in 1947 a community numbering 
about 820 was formed mostly by survivors of the death camps 
and other Jews who had arrived in Reghin from places in dif- 
ferent parts of Romania. The community gradually declined 
as a result of immigration to Israel and elsewhere. In 1971 there 
were still some 20 to 25 families living in Reghin and even 
fewer in the early 21°t century. 


[Yehuda Marton / Paul Schveiger (2 ed.)] 
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REGNER, SIDNEY L. (1903-1993), U.S. Reform rabbi and 
organizational executive. Regner was born in New York City 
and received his B.A. from the University of Cincinnati in 
1924. In 1927, he was ordained at *Hebrew Union College, 
which also awarded him an honorary doctor of divinity degree 
in 1954. His career in the congregational rabbinate (1927-54) 
was spent at Temple Oheb Sholom in Reading, Pennsylvania, 
where he also served on the executive committees of the Jew- 
ish Community Council (1935-54) and the Central Atlantic 
States Region of the Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare 
Funds (1943-47); on the Governor’s Committee on Children 
and Youth (1953-54); and as president of the Council of Social 
Agencies (1942-44). Long active in the *Central Conference of 
American Rabbis — as financial secretary (1939-52), executive 
board member, and chairman of its Committee on Publication 
(1952-54) - he became the ccar’s first executive vice presi- 
dent when the position was created in 1954. In this capacity, he 
represented the Reform movement's rabbinical association on 
the governing body of the *World Union for Progressive Ju- 
daism, the executive committee of the *Synagogue Council of 
America, and in meetings with heads of other national Jewish 
organizations. He also supervised the ccar’s publications, ed- 
ited the yearbook and served ex-officio on joint commissions 
with the *Union of American Hebrew Congregations. Under 
his leadership, the ccar became a recognized professional 
association with annual regional kallot (study retreats) in ad- 
dition to its annual convention. He retired in 1971, becoming 
executive vice president emeritus (1971-93). A lifelong peace 
activist, he was elected vice president of the Jewish Peace Fel- 


lowship in 1980. 
[Bezalel Gordon (2! ed.)] 


REHFISCH, HANS JOSE (1891-1960), German playwright. 
The son of a Berlin physician, Rehfisch was a successful law- 
yer who turned to literature, publishing many of his works 
under the pseudonyms Rene Kestner, Sydney Phillips, and 
Georg Turner. A free-lance writer until 1933, he escaped from 
the Nazi regime first to Vienna and then to London where he 
worked in industry. After World War 11 he taught at the New 
School for Social Research in New York (1947-49). He re- 
turned to Germany in 1950 and settled in Hamburg. Rehfisch 
wrote many successful plays mostly dealing with contempo- 
rary politics and society. He began his career as an expres- 
sionist with the drama Die goldenen Waffen (1913), but soon 
changed to realistic subject matter. His comedy, Nickel und die 
36 Gerechten (1925), was inspired by the Jewish legend of the 
36 (*Lamed Vav) Righteous Men. 

Among his works most frequently staged were the tragi- 
comedy Wer weint um Juckenack? (1924) and Die Affaire Drey- 
fus (1929), a historical drama written in collaboration with 
Wilhelm Herzog. Rehfisch’s play Quell der Verheissung (1946) 
deals with German Jews who settled in Palestine. Oberst Cha- 
bert (1955) was a tragedy based on the novel by Balzac. In 1944, 
he edited the symposium In Tyrranos: 4 Centuries of Struggle 
against Tyranny in Germany, published by the Emigre 1943 
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Club. He was twice president of the Union of German Stage 
Writers and Composers (1931-33; 1951-53). In 1967 his selected 
works appeared in four volumes, edited by the Eastern Ger- 
man Academy of Arts in Berlin. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: EF. Lennartz, Deutsche Dichter und Schrift- 
steller unserer Zeit (19598), 605-9. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Ritchie, 
“Rehfisch in Exile,” In: Aliens - Uneingebuergerte (1994), 207-22; J.M. 
Ritchie, “The Exile Plays of Hans José Rehfisch,’ in: idem, German 


Exiles (1997), 146-60. 
[Rudolf Kayser] 


REHINE, ZALMA (1757-1843), merchant and Baltimore 
communal leader. Rehine was born in Prussia. After his arrival 
in America, he settled in Richmond, Virginia, and became a 
storekeeper. In 1793 he helped found the Richmond Light In- 
fantry and served in it until 1800. When Isaac *Leeser went 
to the U.S. in 1824, he was employed by Rehine who was his 
uncle. In 1829 Rehine left Richmond for Baltimore, where he 
organized a minyan and, according to tradition, the first com- 
munal religious service by Baltimore Jews took place during 
High Holy Days in Rehine’s home. The first Baltimore con- 
gregation grew out of this nucleus. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Occident, 7 (1849), 226-7; 21 (1863), 143-4; H. 
Ezekiel and G. Lichtenstein, History of the Jews of Richmond (1917), 


37-40. 
[Isaac M. Fein] 


REHOB (Heb. 2175, 2777; “a wide place, square”); 

(1) Town allocated to the tribe of Asher, mentioned to- 
gether with Hammon and Kana (Josh. 19:28), but apparently 
not conquered by the tribe (Judg. 1:31). It may be identical with 
the Rehob mentioned in the Egyptian Execration texts of the 
late 19" century B.c.£. and in the list of Thutmosis 111 (no. 87). 
It is variously identified both with Tell al-Balat, southeast of 
Tyre, and with Khirbat al-‘Amri, northeast of Achzib. 

(2) A second Rehob in the territory of Asher, mentioned 
together with Aphek (Josh. 19:30). It was one of the levitical 
cities (Josh. 21:31; 1 Chron. 6:60). A suggested identification 
is with Tell al-Birwa al-Gharbi where remains of the Middle 
and Late Bronze Ages and the Early Iron Age have been found. 
Some scholars consider it identical with (1) above. 

(3) The Roobot of Eusebius (Onom. 142:11) and the Re- 
hob known from various Egyptian inscriptions are identified 
with the large tell of al-Sarim, south of Beth-Shean, near the 
present-day al-Sheikh al-Rihab. This is the most important 
mound in the Beth-Shean Valley and the remains found there 
date from the third millennium B.c.£. to about the tenth cen- 
tury B.c.E. It may be identical with the Rehob mentioned in 
the Egyptian Execration texts of the 20'"—-19' centuries B.C.E. 
According to one of the Beth-Shean stelae of Seti 1, it was at- 
tacked by forces from Pehel and Hamath, but was eventually 
relieved by the pharaoh’s army. The name appears as Rahabu 
in the Taanach letters (15** century) and in Papyrus Anastasi 1 
(13' century), where it is listed before Beth-Shean. The last 
mention of the place occurs in the list of towns conquered 
by Shishak (no. 26) and, therefore, the town must have ex- 
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isted until at least 925 B.c.E., although it is not mentioned in 
the Bible. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Aharoni, Hitnahalut Shivtei Yisrael ba- 
Galil ha-Elyon (1967), 51-52; Aharoni, Land, index; Bergman and 
Bransteter, in: BJPES, 8 (1941), 88; Albright, in: BAsoR, 83 (1941), 33; 


94 (1944), 23. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


REHOBOAM (Heb. 09399; “the [divine] kinsman has been 
generous’ or “the people has expanded”), king of Judah for 17 
years (c. 928-911 B.C.E.); son of Solomon by Naamah the Am- 
monitess (1 Kings 14:21; 11 Chron. 12:13). Rehoboam’s name is 
connected with one of the most important events in the early 
history of Israel, namely, the division of David’s united mon- 
archy into two separate kingdoms (see *Israel; *Jeroboam son 
of Nebat). On Solomon’s death, Rehoboam went to Shechem, 
“for all Israel had come to Shechem to acclaim him as king” 
(1 Kings 12:1; 11 Chron. 10:1). The words “all Israel” here evi- 
dently refer to only the northern tribes, since Rehoboam 
seems to have been accepted by Judah as a matter of course 
(1 Kings 11:43; 11 Chron. 9:31). As a precondition for accept- 
ing him as king, the representatives of Israel made the follow- 
ing demand of Rehoboam: “Lighten the hard service of your 
father and his heavy yoke upon us, and we will serve you” 
(1 Kings 12:4; 11 Chron. 10:4; see *Solomon). Rehoboam asked 
the people to wait three days for his reply, and first consulted 
“the old men, who had served his father Solomon while he was 
alive” (1 Kings 12:6). They advised him to accede to the peo- 
ple’s request, thereby ensuring himself their loyalty “for ever” 
(12:7). But the king rejected the elders’ counsel, preferring to 
be guided by the “young men who had grown up with him” 
(12:8); who counseled a hard line. He is reported to have used 
the words: “Whereas my father laid upon you a heavy yoke, 
I will add to your yoke; my father chastised you with whips, 
but I will chastise you with scorpions” (12:8-14). He also was 
swayed by the vulgarism of his advisers, who told him to tell 
the people, “My little one [i.e., my penis] is thicker than my 
father’s loins.” The people replied: “What portion have we in 
David? We have no inheritance in the son of Jesse. To your 
tents, O Israel! Look now to your own house, David” (12:16). 
The Israelites chose as their king Jeroboam son of Nebat, who 
had previously returned from Egypt (12:3, 20). 

Naturally, Rehoboam did not recognize the legality of 
the split and provocatively sent *Adoram “who was taskmas- 
ter over the *corvee” in order to assert his rule, but the peo- 
ple stoned Adoram to death (1 Kings 12:18). Rehoboam was 
forced to flee to Jerusalem and then to wage a prolonged war 
against Jeroboam, in a vain effort to reunite Israel with Judah 
(1 Kings 12:21; 15:6; 1 Chron. 11:1; 12:15). The split in the king- 
dom and the prolonged fighting between Rehoboam and Je- 
roboam weakened the Israelites, and at the same time encour- 
aged their neighbors not only to throw off Israelite rule and 
proclaim their absolute independence (see *Aram, *Ammon, 
*Moab, *Edom, and *Philistines), but even to attempt to en- 
large their own territories at the expense of Israel and Judah. 
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As a defensive measure, Rehoboam ringed his kingdom with 
a system of forts (11 Chron. 11:5-12). On the west he fortified 
Aijalon, Zorah, Azekah, Soco, Gath, Mareshah, and Lachish; 
on the south, Lachish, Adoraim, and Ziph; and on the east, 
Ziph, Hebron, Beth-Zur, Tekoa, Etam, and Beth-Lehem. Pos- 
sibly Rehoboam refrained from fortifying his border with the 
kingdom of Israel as an expression of his refusal to accept the 
split. Although the list of the fortified cities built by Rehoboam 
appears in the Bible before the account of Pharaoh *Shishak’s 
invasion of Palestine, most scholars are of the opinion that 
Rehoboam carried out the work of fortification only after 
the Egyptian campaign. According to the two versions found 
in the Bible, the campaign took place in the fifth year of Re- 
hoboam’s reign (1 Kings 14:25; 11 Chron. 12:2). The Egyptian 
king advanced into Judah with a large army, took the forti- 
fied cities “and came as far as Jerusalem” (11 Chron. 12:3-4). 
Shishak carried off the Temple treasures, including the gold 
shields, and the treasures of the king’s house. From the Egyp- 
tian list of places and cities captured by Shishak, it is clear that 
the campaign was not only directed against Judah but also, and 
mainly, against the kingdom of Israel (see *Jeroboam son of 
Nebat). Jerusalem is not mentioned in the list (at least, not in 
the extant sections of it), from which it may be deduced that 
Shishak did not conquer the city, but only passed threaten- 
ingly close to it (cf. 12:7-8). Rehoboam went out to the north 
of Jerusalem to meet Shishak and paid tribute to him, thereby 
saving the city from conquest. Shishak’s campaign led to the 
destruction of many of the cities of Judah, particularly those 
in the Negev, including Ezion-Geber on the coast of the Red 
Sea. Fortunately for Judah and Israel and the other little states 
of the region, however, Egypt lacked the unity and strength to 
maintain a permanent suzerainty over them. 
See *Abijah. 
[Bustanay Oded] 


In the Aggadah 

David praised God for having permitted Ammonite and 
Moabite women in marriage, since this allowed him (a de- 
scendant of Ruth, a Moabite woman) and Rehoboam (the son 
of Naamah, an Ammonite woman) to enter into the assem- 
bly of Israel (Yev. 77a). The treasures which the Jews removed 
from Egypt (Ex. 12:36) were retained, until Shishak, the king 
of Egypt, took them away from Rehoboam (Pes. 119a). All the 
curses with which David cursed Joab (11 Sam. 3:29) were ful- 
filled in David’s own descendants, Rehoboam being afflicted 
with a gonorrheal flux (Sanh. 48b). The rabbis, emphasizing 
the message to be derived from Rehoboam’s failure, declared 
that the king is the servant of the people and not their ruler 
(Hor. 10a-b). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bright, Hist, 209-14; Malamat, in: JNEs, 22 
(1963), 247-53; Evans, in: JNES, 25 (1966), 273-9; Tadmor, in: Journal 
of World History, 9 (1968), 12-17. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Evans, 
in: ABD, 5:661-64; N. Naaman, in: L. Handy (ed.),The Age of Solo- 
mon (1997), 57-61; M. Cogan, 1 Kings (AB; 2001), 345-56; A. Rainey 
and R. Notley, The Sacred Bridge (2006), 185-89. IN THE AGGADAH: 
Ginzberg, Legends, s.v. index. 
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REHOBOTH (Heb. nian). 

(1) Rehoboth-in-the-Negev. Rehoboth is the etiologi- 
cal name of a well dug by Isaac in the Negev in order to es- 
cape from quarrels with the people of Gerar (Gen. 26:22). 
Some scholars locate it in the region around al-Ruhayba, 
approximately 20% mi. (33 km.) southwest of Beersheba. 
Near the tell, an Iron Age fortress was discovered. *Nabatean 
remains, including a building (caravanserai?) and a bilingual 
Nabatean and Greek inscription, suggest that the site was 
a stopping place for traders on the secondary road extending 
to the Sinai via Rhinocorura. The main remains at the site 
date to the Byzantine period. After Haluza, ancient Elusa, 
Rehoboth (22 acres) is the second largest town in the Negev. 
The ancient town contained a large central church, apparently 
built in the late fourth or fifth centuries c.£., and two addi- 
tional churches on the northern and southern edges of the 
settlement. Found in the north church were small glass 
plaques decorated with images of saints. On the site are the 
remains of one of the best-preserved bathhouses in the Negev. 
Numerous Greek inscriptions were found on tombstones in 
the cemetery, the earliest from 488 c.£. and the latest from 
555 C.E. A kufic inscription was also found at the site refer- 
ring to Amr ibn-al-As, conqueror of Byzantine Palestine in 
the seventh century. Excavations were conducted at the site 
by Y. Tsafrir and R. Rosenthal-Higgenbottom between 1975 
and 1979, with further excavations by Tsafrir and K. Holum 
in 1986. 

(2) Rehoboth ha-Nahar (Heb. 17733 ni2177; “Rehoboth by 
the River”), the residence of Shaul, king of Edom (Gen. 36:37; 
1 Chron. 1:48). Roman sources (Notitia Dignitatum 73:27), the 
Beersheba edict, and Eusebius (Onom. 142:13-14) mention 
it as a garrison in the Gebalene. In the Babylonian Talmud 
(Yoma 10a) it is located on the Euphrates, usually called nahar 
(“river”) in the Bible. It is perhaps to be identified with Khirbat 
al-Rihab on the Say] al-Rihab, a confluent of the river Zered 
(Wadi al-Hasa’). Remains on the site date to the Nabatean and 
Roman periods. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: T.E. Lawrence and C.L. Wooley, The Wilder- 
ness of Zin (1915), 117ff.; A. Musil, Arabia Petraea, 2 (1907), 79 ff; T. 
Wiegand, Sinai (1920), 57-61; N. Glueck, in: A ASOR, 18-19 (1939); 593 
A. Alt, in: zDPV, 58 (1935), 30; Press, Erez, $.v. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
Puy: Y. Tsafrir, Excavations at Rehovot-in-the-Negev 1: The Northern 
Church (1988; cf. C. Dauphin, in: AJA 95 (1991), 186-88); Y. Tsafrir, L. 
Di Segni, and J. Green, Tabula Imperii Romani. Iudaea — Palaestina. 
Maps and Gazetteer (1994), 88, s.v. “Betomolachon” 


[Michael Avi- Yonah / Shimon Gibson (2"¢ ed.)] 


REHOV, TEL (often spelled Rehob; Arabic: Tell es-Sarem; 
Israel map reference 197.207; UTM Grid 873.594), the largest 
mound in the alluvial Beth-Shean Valley, extending over 26 
acres (10.4 hectares); its summit at an elevation of 116 m below 
sea level. Located between the Jordan River and the Gilboa 
ridge and 5 km south of Tel Beth-Shean, the mound domi- 
nates the north-south road through the Jordan Valley. It is 
located near plenty of water sources and fertile land. The site 
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comprises an upper mound and a lower mound to its north, 
each covering about 13 acres. 

Tel Rehov was identified since the 1920s with Rehob of 
Egyptian texts, based on the preservation of the name in the 
Byzantine Jewish town Rohob and the Islamic tomb of esh- 
Sheikh er-Rihab, both located nearby. Surveys conducted by 
WE Albright, A. Bergman [Biran], and N. Zori indicated oc- 
cupation at the site throughout the entire Bronze and Iron 
ages. 

Rehov (the Hebrew word for “piazza” and “street”) was 
the name of several cities mentioned in the Bible and Egyp- 
tian sources. Two cities by that name in the western Galilee 
are referred to in the city lists of Asher (Josh. 19:28-30). An 
Aramean city and state of that name are mentioned in Syria, 
mainly in relation to David’s conquests (11 Sam 10:6, 8). 

Rehov in the Beth-Shean valley is mentioned as Rahabu 
in an Akkadian letter from Taanach (15 century B.c.£.). In 
the stele of Seti 1 found at Beth-Shean (c. 1300 B.c.E.), it is 
mentioned as remaining loyal to the Egyptian imperial rule 
at a time of local revolts. In Papyrus Anastasi 1 from the 13 
century B.c.E., the city is mentioned in relation to Beth-Shean 
and the crossing of the Jordan. Pharaoh Shishak’s list of con- 
quered cities (c. 925 B.c.E.) mentions Rehov (No. 17) after 
“The Valley” and before Beth-Shean. Several additional Egyp- 
tian sources refer to either the city in the Beth-Shean Valley 
or to that in the Western Galilee. These include the Execra- 
tion Texts (19-18'" Dynasties), Tuthmosis 111’s topographic 
list (No. 87), a 20'+-dynasty papyrus in Torino, and a notation 
concerning the production of chariots parts in Papyrus An- 
astasi Iv. Rehov in the Beth-Shean Valley is not mentioned 
in the Old Testament. 

Seven excavation seasons were conducted at the site be- 
tween 1997 and 2005, directed by Amihai Mazar on behalf of 
the Institute of Archaeology of the Hebrew University and 
sponsored by John Camp. Four excavation areas (A, B, H, J) 
were excavated on the upper mound, and five (c, D, E, F, G) 
on the lower mound. 


Third Millennium B.c.E. 

A fortification system dating to the Early Bronze Age 11-111 
was revealed in a narrow trench on the slope of the higher 
mound (Area ). It includes a 9.5-m-wide mud brick wall pre- 
served to a maximum height of 6.5 m, abutted on its outer side 
by an earthen glacis preserved to 13 m wide and 3.5 m high. 
This impressive fortification, which apparently surrounded the 
upper mound, suggests that Tel Rehov was the site of a major 
city during this period. 

Evidence for an Intermediate Bronze Age (ebiv/mbi) set- 
tlement and cemetery was revealed in surveys of the alluvial 
plain west of the mound. Several burial caves from this period 
were excavated close to the southwestern corner of the mound, 
containing pottery vessels, metal weapons, and beads. 


Second Millennium B.c.£. 
The excavations did not reveal any remains from the first half 
of the second millennium B.c.£. (Middle Bronze Age). An 
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Old Babylonian seal found on the mound, and few Middle 
Bronze graves near the mound hint for a possible occupation 
level which was not yet exposed. 

The occupation history during the second half of the sec- 
ond millennium B.c.£. (Late Bronze and Iron Age 1 periods) 
was explored in Area D, a 10-m-wide trench on the western 
slope of the lower mound. At the bottom of the trench (Phase 
D-11), a layer of dark silt and ash located 1.2 m below the pres- 
ent-day alluvial field west of the mound indicates a signifi- 
cant rise in the level of the plain during historical periods. 
This layer contained few pottery sherds dated to the 16"*-15" 
centuries B.c.E. This layer was covered by a 2-m-thick layer 
of travertine (D-10), probably an evidence of a small lake or 
pond at the foot of the mound during part of the Late Bronze 
Age. From the 14" century onwards, a continuous urban set- 
tlement was detected. The earliest (Phase p-9) included the 
remains of a substantial building dated to the 14-136 cen- 
turies B.c.E. In the next phase (D-8), still in the 13 century 
B.C.E., a thick plaster floor covered the remains of the earlier 
building. Two occupation layers are dated to the 12"* century 
B.C.E.; the earlier (D-7) includes remains of several rooms ina 
large architectural complex and the later (D-6) includes flimsy 
walls, plastered industrial installations, and beaten earth floors 
which were mended several times. Phases p-5 and D-4 rep- 
resent two architectural phases of an 11" century B.C.E. city, 
of which a north-south street and parts of houses on either 
side were excavated. The destruction of stratum D-4 was fol- 
lowed by a total change in the function of this area. In Phase 
D-3 an open area covered the previous buildings, and more 
than 40 pits were recovered in a rather small area, used for 
storage or refuse. The material culture in all phases D-9 to D- 
3 is Canaanite in nature; painted pottery continued to be uti- 
lized until the end of the Iron Age 1. Area D thus revealed a 
continuous development of the Canaanite city from the 13 
to the end of the 11" centuries B.c.E., in spite of at least three 
destructions. No evidence of fortifications was discerned in 
any of these strata. 


The Iron Age 11A: 10-9" centuries B.C.E. 

The term Iron Age 114 is used here to define a period of about 
150 years, from c. 980 B.C.E. to ca. 830 B.C.E., the time of the 
Israelite United Monarchy and of the Omride Dynasty. This is 
the main period studied at Tel Rehov, and the rich finds con- 
tributed much to the study of this debated period in northern 
Israel. Three strata were defined: v1, v and Iv, based on corre- 
lation between local phases in various excavation areas. Dur- 
ing this period the city was densely built according to a well- 
ordered town plan, with parallel blocks of buildings. However, 
no fortifications were found. Both the building technique as 
well as the buildings’ plans are exceptional in the Iron-Age ar- 
chitecture of Israel: the houses were constructed of unbaked 
mud bricks without stone foundations; wood foundations were 
constructed for both walls and floors and the buildings lack the 
pillars which are common in Israelite architecture. An open 
air sanctuary was found next to one of the dwelling quarters, 
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perhaps serving the local neighborhood and used for ancestors 
cult. In another area, beehives were found in a building of Stra- 
tum V, the first of their kind to be uncovered in the Levant. 

The second of these three Iron 114 cities was partly de- 
stroyed by fire, and partly continued to survive in Stratum Iv. 
The third (Stratum rv) was violently destroyed by fire, result- 
ing in the abandonment of the lower city. A large number of 
14c dates of grain and olive stones as well as conventional 
archaeological considerations indicate that Strata vi and v 
belong to the 10% century B.c.E., and Stratum Iv to the 9t 
century B.c.E. The destruction of v occurred during the last 
third of the 10 century, perhaps during Shoshenq I raid; Stra- 
tum Iv was destroyed during the 9 century, perhaps during 
the Arameans attacks in the days of Hazael. 

The destruction layers yielded rich assemblage of finds 
representing a specific regional aspect of the Iron Age 114 
material culture in northern Israel. The pottery is character- 
ized by the appearance of red slip and hand burnish, though 
in Stratum v1 Canaanite tradition of painted pottery was still 
abundant. The painting diminishes in the following strata, and 
the red slip and hand burnished pottery become dominant. 

International trade is detected in the form of Phoeni- 
cian, Cypriot, and Greek pottery. Of special interest are several 
Greek Proto-Geometric, Sub-Proto-Geometric, and Middle 
Geometric sherds, which are rare imports in the Levant and 
are of special importance for the study of the Greek Iron Age 
chronology and international connections. 

Objects related to a local cult include a group of ceramic 
horned altars, some with naked female figurines attached to 
their fronts. These altars retain traditions known from Syria 
at the end of the Late Bronze Age. A ceramic model shrine 
was decorated with unique molding on its roof, depicting a 
crouching animal with its front paws on two grotesquely- 
shaped human heads. A variety of clay figurines belong to the 
Canaanite/Phoenician artistic tradition, others are typical of 
northern Israel, such as several examples of the “drum player” 
woman. A unique figurine in a crude local style depicts a na- 
ked female crouching on her knees. 

A variety of seals and seal impressions represent animals 
(antelopes, ostriches, crabs, birds), while one example depicts 
two human figures on either side of a palm tree. A unique type 
of seal impression on jar handles, known so far only from Tel 
Rehov and Tel Beth-Shean, shows schematic human figures 
(or deities?) striding on mountaintops (?). A unique ivory 
object shows an enthroned human figure dressed in a long 
garment. The object is hollow, the head, hands and legs were 
made separately and attached to the main body. 

Three alphabetic inscriptions incised on pottery jars were 
found. One from Stratum vi reads Inh[ ], perhaps to be recon- 
structed “belonging to Nach[um].” A second inscription reads: 
Isq[?] nms - “belonging to Shky (?) [son of?] Nimshi” The 
name Nimshi is known from a contemporary inscription at 
nearby Tel Amal, and in the Bible as the name of Jehu’s father 
or grandfather. The third inscription was broken, only the let- 
ters m.’m were preserved and the meaning remains elusive. 
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Rehov, though not mentioned in the Bible, must have 
been one of the most important cities in the Northern King- 
dom of Israel. The specific material culture found in the 10'»-9t* 
centuries levels may indicate that much of its population could 
have been descendants of the previous Iron Age 1 Canaanite 
inhabitants, though now the city was part of the Israelite geo- 
political entity. 


The Iron Age 11b 

During the Iron Age 11B (c. 830-732 B.C.E.) the city was re- 
duced to half its former size and limited to the upper mound. 
The city was now surrounded by a 9.5-m-wide mudbrick 
wall, probably intended to stand against the Assyrian threat. 
Several occupation phases were detected (Stratum 111) end- 
ing with dramatic destruction, including evidence of people 
slaughtered in their houses, most probably during the Assyr- 
ian conquest in the year 732 B.C.E. 

Two graves with Assyrian pottery, as well as scant occu- 
pational remains (Stratum 11), are evidence of a short period 
of activity after the Assyrian conquest, but the site was soon 
abandoned. 


The Early Islamic to Medieval Periods 

After a gap of about 1,000 years, a small village was founded 
on the summit of the mound in the 8" century c.£., and it 
survived until the 12 century c.£. Only the edges of this set- 
tlement were excavated. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Bruins, J. van der Plicht, and A. Mazar, 
“14 Dates from Tel Rehov: Iron Age Chronology, Pharaohs, and He- 
brew Kings,” in: Science, vol. 300, no. 5617:11 (2003), 315-18; N. Cold- 
stream and A. Mazar, “Greek Pottery from Tel Rehov and Iron Age 
Chronology,’ in: 1EJ 53 (2003), 29-48; A. Mazar, “The 1997-1998 Ex- 
cavations at Tel Rehov: Preliminary Report,’ in: 1£J, 49 (1999), 1-42; 
idem, “Three Tenth-Ninth Century B.c.£. Inscriptions from Tel 
Rehoy,’ in: C.G. den Hertog, U. Hiibner, and S. Miinger (eds.), Saxa 
loquentur: Studien zur Archaeologie Paldstinas/Israels. Festschrift fiir 
Volkmar Fritz zum 65. Geburtstag (Alter Orient und Altes Testament 
302) (2003), 171-84; idem, “Greek and Levantine Iron Age Chro- 
nology: A Rejoinder,” in: 18J, 54 (2004), 24-36; idem, Tel Rehov: 
The Contribution of the Excavations to the Study of the Iron Age 
in Northern Israel,” in: 2 1cAANE Proceedings Winnona Lake 2004 
(2006); A. Mazar, H. Bruins, K. and van der Plicht, “Fine Tuning 
Iron Age Chronology: Radiocarbon Dates from Tel Rehov, Israel,” 
in: Bietak (ed.), “The Synchronisation of Civilization in the Eastern 
Mediterranean in Second Millennium B.c.” in: 11: Proceedings of the 
SCIEM 2003 — EuroConference. Vienna (2006); A. Mazar, “The Exca- 
vations at Tel Rehov and their Significance for the Study of the Iron 
Age in Israel,” in: Eretz Israel 27 (2003), 143-60 (Heb.); A. Mazar, H. 
Bruins, N. Panitz-Cohen, and J. van der Plicht, “Ladder of Time at 
Tel Rehov: Stratigraphy, Archaeological Context, Pottery and Radio- 
carbon Dates,” in: T. Levy and T. Higham (eds.), Radiocarbon dating 
and the Iron Age of the Southern Levant. Proceedings of a Conference 
at Yarntom Manor (2005). 
[Amihai Mazar (2"4 ed.)] 


REHOVOT (Heb. ni2177; “Wide Expanses,’ a name based on 
Gen. 26:22), city in central Israel, in the Coastal Plain, 14 mi. 
(22 km.) S. of Tel Aviv-Jaffa. Rehovot was founded in 1890, 
by First *Aliyah immigrants from Poland. The land had been 
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bought from a wealthy Christian Arab owner through the ef- 
forts of Yehudah *Goor (Grasovski), Yehoshua *Hankin, and 
A. *Eisenberg. The founding group, Menuhah ve-Nahalah, was 
intent on establishing a moshavah independent of Baron Ed- 
mond de *Rothschild’s aid and tutelage. Rehovot was then the 
only Jewish village to achieve this status. Although the mosha- 
vah was based on private initiative and property, the settlers 
showed civic spirit and strove toward cooperation. Initially, 
they had to overcome many obstacles - the Arab neighbors’ 
enmity, agricultural failures due to plant diseases and the like, 
and marketing difficulties of their grape and almond produce. 
Citriculture was introduced in the first decade of the 20" cen- 
tury and the population increased, particularly after 1906, with 
the settlement of immigrants from Yemen in the suburbs, e.g., 
Shaarayim founded in 1912. In 1914 Rehovot had 955 inhab- 
itants and 2,750 acres (11,000 dunams) of vineyards and al- 
mond orchards as well as over 130 acres (530 dunams) of citrus 
groves. After the hardships of World War 1, Rehovot entered a 
phase of quick expansion. In 1922 the village received munici- 
pal council status. In 1932 the Agricultural Research Station 
of the Jewish Agency (since statehood under the authority of 
the Ministry of Agriculture) was transferred from Tel Aviv to 
Rehovot. In 1934 Chaim Weizmann founded the Sieff Institute 
in Rehovot and built a home in the moshavah in 1936. While 
throughout the 1930s and 1940s the citrus crop continued to 
constitute the mainstay of Rehovot’s economy, industrial en- 
terprises, particularly citrus preserve plants, were opened. In 
1949, the Sieff Institute was enlarged and became the *Weiz- 
mann Institute. In 1952 the Agricultural Research Station be- 
came the Faculty of Agriculture of the *Hebrew University. In 
1948 Rehovot had 9,000 inhabitants and became a city two 
years later. The population increased rapidly in the first years 
of statehood, reaching 23,000 in 1953. Later, its growth con- 
tinued at a slower pace with 29,000 inhabitants in 1958 and 
36,600 in 1968. Citrus and mixed farming still constituted 
an important element in the local economy, and Rehovot 
became one of Israel’s principal centers for citrus packing, 
particularly after the opening of “Ashdod port. Industry was 
diversified and included the production of artificial leather 
and chemicals, along with additional food-processing plants. 
In the late 1960s, a number of scientific enterprises connected 
with the Weizmann Institute added yet another element to 
the city’s economy. The Kaplan Hospital is included in 
Rehovot’s municipal boundaries. In the mid-1990s the pop- 
ulation was approximately 83,200, rising to 98,800 in 2002, 
on an area of 8.5 sq. mi. (22 sq. km.). A third of the popula- 
tion was religious, 21% had an academic education. The econ- 
omy continued to be based on packing, food processing, and 
chemicals, services, commerce, and the science and research 
institutes. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Smilansky, Rehovot - Shishim Shenot 
Hayyeha (1950); Z. Gluskin, Zikhronot (1946); E.Z. Lewin-Epstein, 
Zikhronot (1932); Y. Harari, Bein ha-Keramim (1947). WEBSITE: 
www.rehovot.muni.il. 


[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 
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REHUM (Heb. 0779; probably 0177, an Aramaic hypocoris- 
tic of XT, cf. NDT in *Murashu tablets), a popular name 
borne by Jews and Arameans during the Persian period. 
Written in the Aramaic script, it has been confused by an- 
cient scribes (cf. Ezra 2:2 with Neh. 7:7) and modern scholars 
(Kraeling, The Brooklyn Museum Aramaic Papyri (1953), 10:19, 
11:14, 12:34) with the graphically similar Nehum. 

(1) One of the 12 leaders joining Zerubbabel in the return 
from Babylonia (Ezra 2:2). 

(2) As chancellor of the province Samaria or the satrapy 
Trans-Euphrates, Rehum and the scribe Shimshai succeeded 
in blocking construction of the Jerusalem wall during the 
reign of Artaxerxes 1 (Ezra 4:8-23). 

(3) One of the levites who aided Nehemiah in the recon- 
struction of the Jerusalem wall (Neh. 3:17). 

(4) A lay family name affixed to the agreement to observe 
the Torah (Neh. 10:26). 

(5) As the name of a priestly family (Neh. 12:3) it may be 
a scribal corruption of Harim (cf. Neh. 10:6; 12:15; 1 Chron. 


24:8). 
[Bezalel Porten] 


REHUMEI, name of three Babylonian amoraim. REHUMEI 
(1), amora of the mid-fourth century and a pupil of Rava and 
Abbaye (Pes. 39a; Naz. 13a). It is told that he died prematurely 
on the eve of the Day of Atonement, the circumstances of his 
death being given as follows: Rehumei studied with Rava at 
Mahoza and returned home to his wife only once a year on 
the eve of the Day of Atonement. One year he was so involved 
in his studies that he forgot to return. When he did not arrive, 
his anxious wife burst into tears. At that moment the roof col- 
lapsed and he was killed (Ket. 62b). REHUMEI (11), amora of 
the mid-fifth century. He was a pupil of Ravina 1, before whom 
he expounded a saying of Huna b. Tahlifa (Zev. 77a). He also 
transmitted the customs of Ravina (Yoma 78a). Rehumei suc- 
ceeded Rafram 11 as the head of the academy of Pumbedita 
from 443 to 456. He died during the persecution of the Jews by 
Yazdegerd 11. He may have also been called Nahumai (Iggeret 
R. Sherira Gaon, ed. B.M. Lewin, p. 96; Seder ha-Qabbalah, ed. 
Cohen, p. 34). REHUMEI (III), amora, is also considered one 
of the early savoraim, although his teachings are still included 
in the Talmud. He differs with his contemporary Joseph on 
certain topics (Er. 11a; Men. 33b). He died in 505 c.£. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot; S. Albeck, in: Sinai Sefer 
Yovel (1958), 65-67; H. Albeck, Mavo la-Talmudim (1969), 310, 379, 
450. 


REICH, ASHER (1937- ), Hebrew writer. Reich was born 
in Jerusalem, grew up in the ultra-Orthodox milieu of Me’ah 
Shearim and was educated in religious schools. At 18 he defied 
the norms of his surroundings and joined the army, and later 
studied philosophy and literature at the Hebrew University. His 
first collection of poems, Ha-Shanah ha-Shevi’it (“The Seventh 
Year”) appeared in 1963. It was followed by a dozen collections, 
including Mareh Makom (1978), Seder Shirim (“Collection of 
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Poems,’ 1986), Uvdot Bidyoniyyot (“Fictional Evidence,’ 1993) 
and Penei ha-Arez (“A View of the Land,’ 1999). Reich's pro- 
test poems set up a mirror to the changes in Israeli society and 
mentality. Other poems are of a personal nature, contemplat- 
ing love and loss and relating with poignant, sensual images 
to nature and landscape in Israel and in Europe. Particularly 
striking is his rich language, a poetic idiom which interweaves 
the language of the Scriptures and various Jewish sources with 
modern, colloquial Hebrew. Reich, who was for eight years 
co-editor of Moznayim, the magazine of the Hebrew Writers 
Association, participated in the International Writing Pro- 
gram at Iowa University and received several awards, includ- 
ing The Bernstein Prize. His autobiographical novel Zikhronot 
shel Holeh Shikhehah (“Reminiscences of an Amnesiac,’ 1993) 
tells the story of poet Yeshayahu Sonnenfeld, against the back- 
ground of Berlin after the Unification and Tel Aviv under the 
threat of Saddam Hussein's scups. The oxymoronic title points 
to the complex theme which underlies the novel, namely the 
power of past experiences and the inability to suppress pain- 
ful memories. A collection of stories Ish im Kelev (“Man with 
Dog”) appeared in 1999. Individual poems have been trans- 
lated into various languages. Three of his collections as well as 
the novel were published in German. For further information 
see the ITHL website at www.ithlorg.il. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Shamir, in: Maariv (August 1, 1980); Sh. 
Levo, “Al Seder ve-al Dimyon, in: Yedioth Aharonoth (January 2, 1981); 
Sh. Avneri, in: Al ha-Mishmar (January 16, 1981); idem, “Hearot le- 
Shirato shel A. Reich,’ in: Moznayim, 51:6 (1981), 445-448; J. Hessing, 
in: Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung (May 2, 2001); N. Carmel-Yonatan, 
Ha-Shir hu Zikkaron, in: Yedioth Aharonoth (March 9, 1984); B. Spo- 
erri, in: Juedische Allgemeine, 15 (July 17, 2003). 


[Anat Feinberg (24 ed.)] 


REICH, IGNAC (1821-1887), teacher and historian. Born 
in Zsambek, Hungary, Reich worked from 1851 as a teacher 
at the Jewish Community School of Budapest, where he pro- 
posed that religious subjects be taught in Hungarian. He wrote 
newspaper articles in favor of the emancipation of Hungarian 
Jewry and their assimilation as Hungarians. During the 1848 
Revolution, Reich voiced his sentiments in patriotic poems. 
He was a frequent contributor to the Hungarian Jewish press, 
and translated Genesis and the Haggadah into Hungarian for 
use in schools (1879, 1878). 

His main works included a collection of biographies of 
Hungarian Jews under the title Beth El: Ehrentempel verdienter 
ungarischer Israeliten (5 vols., 1856-65, 18787), an important 
source book for Hungarian Jewish history; and Bet Lehem: 
Jahrbuch zur Befoerderung des Ackerbaues, des Handwerks und 
der Industrie unter den Israeliten Ungarns, a yearbook for the 
advancement of agriculture, trade, and industry among Hun- 
garian Jews (2 vols., 1872-73). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Magyar Zsido Lexikon (1929), 737. 


REICH, KOPPEL (Jacob; 1838-1929), Hungarian rabbi. Born 
in Verbo into a rabbinical family, he studied under his father 
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Abraham Ezekiel Reich, rabbi of Bannewitz, and Abraham 
Samuel Benjamin *Sofer, rabbi of Pressburg. He married the 
daughter of Israel ha-Roeh, disciple of Moses *Sofer and rabbi 
of Szobotiszt, whom he succeeded in 1860. Twenty years later 
he became rabbi of Verbo where his grandfather had previ- 
ously held office and was elected chief rabbi of the Orthodox 
community of Budapest in 1889. Reich possessed a wide gen- 
eral education and was active in Hungarian Orthodox com- 
munal affairs. In 1905 he presided over the convention of 
Orthodox rabbis and community leaders who drew up the 
regulations of Orthodox Jewry in Hungary. He delivered the 
opening speech in Hebrew - an unusual event in Hungary. 
These regulations were later ratified by the government and 
became the legal framework for the organization of Ortho- 
doxy in Hungary. In the school which he established and di- 
rected, Torat Emet, both religious and secular subjects were 
taught. In 1927, although he was almost go years old, he took 
his seat in the upper house of the Hungarian parliament. Reich 
left no works, but he is quoted by rabbis of his generation. All 
his sons and sons-in-law held rabbinical office in Hungary. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: P.Z. Schwartz, Shem ha-Gedolim me-Erez 


Hagar (1959°), pt. 2, 35. [Itzhak Alfassi] 
zha assi 


REICH, LEON (1879-1929), Zionist leader in eastern Gali- 
cia and a leader of Polish Jewry. Born in Lemberg, Reich 
joined the Zionist Movement in his youth and founded the 
first Zionist students’ association in Galicia, called Emunah. 
By that time he was already known as an able lecturer and 
writer. After studying political science in Paris for two years, 
Reich returned to Galicia and became head of the Zionist 
Movement. He was also active in the political struggle for the 
civil rights of the Jews. In 1911 he was a candidate for the Aus- 
trian parliament, and, in spite of his failure to be elected, his 
influence increased in all Jewish circles. He was the editor of 
the Zionist Polish-language weekly Wschdd and also edited 
a Polish Zionist almanac in 1910. During the political unrest 
in Galicia at the end of World War 1 (1918), he was arrested 
by the Polish government, accused of treason, and placed in 
a detention camp. He was released, however, on the interven- 
tion of West European leaders. He moved to Paris and became 
a leading member in the *Comité des Délégations Juives to 
the Versailles Peace Conference, on whose behalf he edited a 
book concerning the national rights of East European Jews, 
Les Droits nationaux des Juifs en Europe Orientale (1919). Back 
in Poland, he was elected a member of the Polish Sejm for the 
Lvov district, an office which he retained until his death. 

In 1924 Reich was made chairman of the Jewish Club in 
the Sejm and Senate (Kolo Zydowskie) In this capacity he and 
O. *Thon negotiated an agreement with the Polish government 
according to which the Jewish members of the Sejm were to 
support the government, provided that certain concessions 
be given to the Jews. The agreement (known under its Polish 
name *Ugoda) met with wide opposition in the Jewish public 
and became void later, when, after a coup, a new regime was 
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established in Poland. Reich was forced to resign from the 
chairmanship of the Jewish Club in the Sejm, but retained his 
influence, especially in eastern Galicia, where he was reelected 
to the Sejm in spite of pressures exerted by the Polish authori- 
ties in favor of their own candidates. At the same time, he car- 
ried on his Zionist work as president of the Zionist Organi- 
zation in eastern Galicia and deputy chairman of the Zionist 
General Council. He took part in all Zionist congresses as a 
leading delegate of the *General Zionists. In order to increase 
his influence throughout Poland, he founded a second Zionist 
Polish-language daily in Warsaw, Dziennik Warszawski, in ad- 
dition to Chwila, published in Lvov. The new paper was on a 
high level, but had to be closed because of financial difficulties. 
Reich’s remains were brought to Tel Aviv in 1934. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N.M. Gelber, Toledot ha-Tenuah ha-Ziyyonit 
be-Galizyah, 2 vols. (1958), 833-4 and index; I. Zineman, In Gerangel 
(1952), 94-105. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Majchrowski et al., Kto byl 
kim w drugiej Rzeczypospolitej (1994), 412. 


[Aryeh Tartakower] 


REICH, ROBERT BERNARD (1946- ), U.S. political econ- 
omist, educator, and government official. Born in Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania, Reich was raised in Westchester County, 
Nn.y., and educated at Dartmouth College (B.A. 1968), Oxford 
(Rhodes Scholar, M.A. 1970), and Yale Law School (J.D. 1973). 
He was an intern in the office of Senator Robert F. Kennedy 
in 1967, and worked for the presidential campaign of Eugene 
McCarthy in 1968. He was an assistant solicitor general in the 
Department of Justice, 1974-76; director of policy planning, 
Federal Trade Commission, 1976-81; and lecturer at the Ken- 
nedy School of Government, 1981-93. Reich was a contribut- 
ing editor of the New Republic, 1982-93, and a cofounder of 
the journal American Prospect in 1990. An advisor to Demo- 
cratic presidential candidates Walter Mondale in 1984, Michael 
Dukakis in 1988, and John Kerry in 2004, he was secretary of 
labor during the first term (1993-97) of the administration of 
President Bill Clinton, a friend Reich had known as a student 
at Oxford and Yale. Small in stature, he quipped that he al- 
ways knew that he was on Clinton’s short list. Reich was pro- 
fessor of social and economic policy at Brandeis University, 
1997-2005. In 2002 he ran unsuccessfully in the Democratic 
primary for governor of Massachusetts. He became a profes- 
sor at the Goldman School of Public Policy at the University 
of California, Berkeley. 

From the early 1980s Reich was a prominent public “pol- 
icy entrepreneur,’ an enthusiastic advocate and popularizer of 
economic policy ideas through public appearances, articles, 
and books, focusing on jobs, the global economy, and related 
issues. He was associated with the tendency known as neo- 
liberalism, which combines a fundamental reliance on mar- 
kets and free trade to achieve economic growth with a belief 
in government regulation and at least minimal social provi- 
sion. Once an advocate of a comprehensive state industrial 
policy that would direct investment to certain industries, 
by the time he became secretary of labor he had abandoned 
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a woman and the lower body and tail of a fish - whose temple 
contained pools for sacred fish (Diodorus, 2:4; Pausanias, 1:14, 
16).Although not included in the territory ruled by Herod, he 
nevertheless built market places and public baths there and 
adorned the town with gardens - perhaps because it was his 
birthplace. During the war against the Romans (66 c.£), the 
Ashkelonites clashed with the Jews and defeated them. In the 
period of the Mishnah and the Talmud, Jews lived in Ash- 
kelon, as the remains of a synagogue from that period show 
(see below). Talmudic sources mention its orchards and its 
fair (TJ, Shev. 6:1, 36c; Sif. Deut. 51). The orchards were incor- 
porated within the boundaries of the Holy Land (set by the 
returnees from Babylonia) but not the city proper, and the lat- 
ter was therefore exempted from the tithes and sabbatical year 
regulations (TJ, Shev. 6:1, 36c). In the early years of the Byzan- 
tine period, Ashkelon was the seat of a school of Hellenistic 
philosophy and was strongly opposed to Christianity. 
Neolithic and Chalcolithic remains have been reported 
in the vicinity of Tel Ashkelon (Ar. Tell el-Hadr) and sub- 
stantial Early Bronze Age I remains have been uncovered in 
the Afridar neighborhood of the modern city about a mile 
to the north of the ancient mound. Tel Ashkelon has been 
the focus of archaeological excavations ever since the first 
probes made there by WJ. Phythian-Adams and J. Garstang 
in 1920-21 that brought to light Hellenistic and Roman re- 
mains - including remains of a large building identified as a 
council-house (bouleuterion) or forum, as well as earlier Mid- 
dle Bronze fortifications and pottery in fill layers indicating 
the links that the city had with Aegean and Cypriot cultures. 
During subsequent archaeological investigations a remark- 
able painted tomb was discovered by J. Ory bearing scenes of 
two nymphs in a Nilotic landscape, the god Pan playing a syr- 
inx, a dog chasing a gazelle, a Gorgon mask, etc. Dating from 
the Byzantine period are the remains of a church and a syna- 
gogue with a chancel screen decorated with menorot. From 
1985 large-scale excavations were initiated at Tel Ashkelon on 
a yearly basis by L.E. Stager. Apart from scanty remains from 
the Early Bronze 11-111, an impressive Middle Bronze 11 defen- 
sive system and a well-preserved gate flanked by towers were 
uncovered. Nearby a small shrine (the “sanctuary of the sil- 
ver calf”) was uncovered. Late Bronze Age building remains 
and sunken burial vaults are known from the site. Philistine 
remains are represented by fortifications dated to 1100 B.C.E. 
The discovery of vats suggests that one of the occupations of 
the inhabitants was wine production. The Philistine city was 
destroyed in 604 B.c.E. Persian remains of the fifth century 
B.C.E. include the discovery of an unusual dog cemetery; the 
town was destroyed c. 300 B.c.£. In addition to these remains, 
signs of later occupation represented by public buildings and 
dwellings were also revealed from the Hellenistic, Roman, 
Byzantine, and Early Islamic periods. A bathhouse/brothel 
dating from the fourth century c.E. was found with the bones 
of hundreds of newborn babies in the underground sewers. A 
hexagonal Byzantine church with decorated mosaic floors has 
also been uncovered. An inscription from 1150 B.c.£. relates 
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to the refortification of Ashkelon under the Fatimids. These 
walls, however, did not prevent the eventual capture of the 
site by the Crusaders. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah / Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


Medieval Period 

Apparently a Jewish community existed in Ashkelon during 
the reign of the Abbasids. Under the Fatimids, Jews are men- 
tioned in letters found in the Cairo Genizah as kehal Ashkelon 
(“the Ashkelon congregation”) and kahal kadosh (“holy con- 
gregation’). 

In the first period of Crusader rule over Palestine, a yet 
unconquered Ashkelon sheltered a large number of refu- 
gees, including many Jews. The Jewish community became a 
sanctuary for those escaping from Jerusalem, and dealt with 
such matters as ransoming captives and buying ritual ob- 
jects from looted synagogues in Jerusalem. At the same time, 
members of the community were in constant touch with 
Jewish centers abroad. For example in 1110, letters were sent 
to the head of the “Gaon Jacob Yeshivah,” which was exiled 
from the country. After the Crusader conquest in 1153, part 
of the Jewish population remained in Ashkelon. *Benjamin 
of Tudela describes it as “a large and beautiful town, which 
contains two hundred Jews, and apart from them, several 
dozen Karaites and about three hundred Samaritans.” In 1187 
Saladin conquered it and in 1191 he destroyed its fortifica- 
tions, (which were rebuilt later by Richard the Lion Heart). 
The town’s Christian inhabitants, with the exception of one 
hundred merchants, were evacuated, and replaced by Mus- 
lims, and its Jewish population went to settle in Jerusalem. 
Judah *Al-Harizi mentions that among the Jewish inhabitants 
of Jerusalem was “an excellent congregation from Ashkelon.” 
In 1192 it was destroyed again and in 1240 built anew. In 1247 
it passed to the rule of the Ayyub sultans and in 1270 Sultan 
Baybars destroyed it again. 

Information also exists on the settlement of Samaritans 
in Ashkelon in the 13" century. Under Ottoman rule, Ash- 
kelon was a small settlement, inhabited mainly by merchants 
and commercial agents who used its port. There was no Jewish 
community in Ashkelon throughout the Ottoman rule. 

[Natan Efrati] 


Modern Ashkelon 

Modern Ashkelon is located 2 mi. (3.5 km.) northeast of the 
ruins of ancient Ashkelon. The Egyptian governor Ibrahim 
Pasha founded the town of Majdal (c. 1830) and settled Egyp- 
tian weavers there. Nearer the shore and the site of the an- 
tiquities was the fishing village of al-Jura. During the Israel 
War of Independence (1948), the invading Egyptian army 
took Majdal but had to evacuate it by sea when Israel forces 
closed in on it from the land side (October 1948). Shortly af- 
ter the war, the inhabitants of Majdal left the town for Gaza. 
After a short time, a Jewish settlement developed known as 
Migdal-Ashkelon. From 1949 on, Jewish immigrants from 
many countries settled there. In 1952, on the initiative of the 
South African Zionist Federation, the South African Jewish 
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that approach for one that favored education and retraining 
as a way of adapting the American workforce to a changing 
global economy whose conditions are determined by essen- 
tially unrestrained multinational corporate activities. He did 
implement generally liberal policies, however, having to do 
with sweatshops, child labor, minimum wages, worker safety, 
and pensions, and attempted to get the administration to ad- 
dress seriously the issues of economic insecurity on which it 
had been elected, but lost influence as Clinton moved politi- 
cally to the center/right after the 1994 congressional elections. 
Reich argued against any attempt to keep American manu- 
facturing jobs from being outsourced overseas, believing that 
such jobs are being lost everywhere because of automation, 
and that the benefits of cheaper products will generate more 
American jobs in the long run. 

Among Reich’s books are Minding America’s Business 
(1982, with Ira Magaziner); The Resurgent Liberal and Other 
Unfashionable Prophecies (1989); Public Management in a 
Democratic Society (1990); The Work of Nations: Preparing 
Ourselves for 21** Century Capitalism (1991); Locked in the 
Cabinet (1997); The Future of Success: Working and Living in 
the New Economy (2000); and Reason: Why Liberals Will Win 
the Battle for America (2004). 

[Drew Silver (24 ed.)] 


REICH, STEVE (1936- ), U.S. composer and performer. 
Reich was born in New York and began studying drumming 
with Roland Kohloff at the age of 14. At Cornell University 
(1953-57) he devoted himself mainly to philosophy but also 
attended lectures of William Austin in music history. After re- 
turning to New York he began his composition studies, first 
privately with Hall Overton (1957-58) and later at the Juilliard 
School with Bergsma and Persichetti (1958-61). He received 
his master’s degree under Berio (Mills College, California). 

In the middle of the 1960s the idea of “phasing” cap- 
tured his imagination; he composed some pieces where iden- 
tical sound elements move out of synchrony with each other, 
ie., in and out of phase (It’s Gonna Rain, for tape, 1965, Piano 
Phase, 2 pianos, 1967, etc.). In this way, Reich became one of 
the founders of minimalism, or repetitive music. This music 
demanded a new type of reception, characterized by Reich 
as follows: “Some critics [...] thought I was intending to cre- 
ate some kind of ‘hypnotic’ or ‘trance’ music. [...] But I actu- 
ally prefer the music to be heard by somebody whos totally 
wide awake, hearing more than he or she usually does, rather 
than by someone who's just spaced-out and receiving a lot of 
ephemeral impressions.” 

In the late 1960s Reich began giving concerts in New 
York galleries, where other minimalists (musicians, film art- 
ists, and visual artists) were also active. At the same time he 
and his own ensemble began making records of his music. 
He studied drumming with teachers from Africa and Asia, 
and often included percussion in his scores (Music for 18 
Musicians, 1974-76; Eight Lines, 1979). Music for 18 Musicians 
became a new stage in his composition technique: within a 
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context of many constantly recycling musical figures, each of 
them gradually changes. 

In 1976-77 Reich devoted his time to Hebrew, Torah, 
and cantillation studies, visited Israel, and heard singers from 
Eastern Sephardi communities. Following this experience, 
he composed Tehillim for choir and instrumental ensemble 
(1981). His next opus, The Desert Music (1982-84) for choir 
and orchestra on the lines from William Carlos Williams, 
refer to the possible destruction of the planet. K.R. Schwarz 
characterized the opening of the finale as “[...] a solitary hu- 
man running across a vast desolate plain - a desert at once 
intimidating and exhilarating” 

In his most famous piece, Different Trains, 1988, Reich 
combines his childhood recollections of frequent train jour- 
neys between New York and California and his divorced par- 
ents with the memory of the different trains taking Jewish 
children to the death camps. Reich used recordings of train 
sounds and spoken testimonies of his governess, a retired 
Pullman porter, and Holocaust survivors, to be played as 
short melodies by live and recorded string quartets. The New 
York Times hailed Different Trains as an “astonishing work of 
such originality that breakthrough seems the only possible 
description ... possesses an absolutely harrowing emotional 
impact.’ The Cave, Steve Reich and Beryl Korot’s theater piece 
(1990-93), was also highly appreciated by the critics. The title 
is metaphoric: The Cave is about the cave at Hebron that is by 
tradition the burial place of Abraham and Sarah. Exploring the 
biblical story of Abraham, Sarah, Hagar, Ishmael, and Isaac, 
the 18-musician production consists of edited documentary 
video footage timed with live and sampled music. After The 
Cave, Reich and his wife, the video maker Beryl Korot, con- 
tinued their collaboration in Three Tales, a full-evening music- 
theater piece on the topic of technology and its consequences. 
Noted choreographers often interpreted Reich’s music, includ- 
ing Laura Dean, who commissioned Sextet (1984). The ballet, 
entitled Impact, earned Steve Reich and Laura Dean a Bessie 
Award in 1986. In 1994 Reich was elected to the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: NG’; E. Strickland, Minimalism: Origins 
(1993); R. Kostelanetz (ed.), Writings on Glass: Essays, Interviews, 
Criticism (1996, incl. writings by Glass); K.R. Schwarz, Minimalists 
(1996); K. Potter: Four Musical Minimalists: La Monte Young, Terry 
Riley, Steve Reich, Philip Glass (2000). 


[Yulia Kreinin (2"4 ed.)] 


REICH, WILHELM (1897-1957), Austrian psychoanalyst. In 
his earlier years Reich made significant contributions to psy- 
choanalytic theory. He broke away from the orthodox Freud- 
ian approach, believing that neurosis is due to undischarged 
sexual energy and that any blocking of sexual discharge causes 
actual physiological disturbance of sexuality (Die Funktion 
des Orgasmus, 1927). According to Reich, mental health is the 
ability to achieve full orgasm. The sexually satisfied person 
would have already released his aggressions and thus behave 
in a socialized manner. He related these ideas to the progno- 
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sis of treatment in his paper “Concerning genitality from the 
standpoint of psychoanalytic prognosis and therapy” (1924, 
Eng., 1925). Another important contribution was Reich's fo- 
cus on character and character formation. Previously psycho- 
analyses dealt mainly with the interpretations of unconscious 
material. In his study of character resistances he concentrated 
on the whole person, his habits, tensions, and mannerisms. 
He went to the U.S. in the 1930s. 

He died in prison after he was convicted of fraud. He had 
sold “orgone boxes” which according to Reich attracted “or- 
gone,’ a material found in the air that had therapeutic pow- 
ers. His books which deal with character are Der triebhafte 
Charakter (1925) and Charakteranalyse (1933, Eng., 1945°), his 
most important work. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wilhelm Reich Biographical Material (1953); 
IESS, 13 (1968), 396-8; W. Briehl, in: F. Alexander et al. (eds.), Psycho- 
analytic Pioneers (1966), 430-8, incl. bibl.; C. Rycroft, Reich (1971). 


[Miriam Gay] 


REICHARD, PIROSKA (1884-1943), Hungarian poet, critic, 
and translator. Piroska Reichard’s verses, which are outstand- 
ing for their great delicacy and were collected in Az életen kiviil 
(“Out of Life” 1911) and Oszi iidvézlet (“Autumn Greetings,” 
1922), reflect the fate of the lonely woman. She was a noted 
translator from English and French as well as being an impor- 
tant essayist and critic of the Nyugat school. She committed 
suicide during the Nazi era. 


REICHENBACH, HANS (1891-1953), philosopher. Reichen- 
bach, who was born in Hamburg, is considered one of the 
most distinguished philosophers of science of the 20 cen- 
tury. He taught at the Technische Hochschule in Stuttgart 
(1920-26), and at the University of Berlin (1926-33). When 
Hitler came to power, he left Germany and obtained a teach- 
ing position at the University of Istanbul. From 1938 he was 
professor of philosophy at the University of California at Los 
Angeles. Reichenbach belonged to that group of scientifically 
minded philosophers whose conceptual ideals were embodied 
in the philosophy of logical positivism, a doctrine that was a 
blend of the new logic developed by Frege and Russell and of 
traditional British empiricism, modified by the phenomenal- 
ism of Ernst Mach. Though never a member of the Vienna 
circle in a formal sense, Reichenbach worked closely with its 
main representatives, especially Rudolf Carnap and Herbert 
*Feigl, and the spirit of their joint endeavors is well expressed 
in his The Rise of Scientific Philosophy (1951). Reichenbach’s 
main contributions to philosophy fall into four main catego- 
ries: (1) his analysis of the relativity theory; (2) his attempt to 
solve Hume's classical problem of induction; (3) his develop- 
ment and defense of a frequency theory of probability; (4) his 
highly original work on nomological statements in the field 
of inductive logic. 

A prolific writer, Reichenbach was the author of 19 books, 
some of which were published posthumously. His master- 
piece is generally considered to be his Axiomatik der relativ- 
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istischen Raum-Zeit-Lehre, originally published in Germany 
in 1924, but translated into English as The Philosophy of Space 
and Time (1958). 


REICHER, EMANUEL (1849-1924), one of the most famous 
actors of the naturalist movement in Germany. Born in Boch- 
nia, Galicia, Austria, Reicher played first in Hungary, then in 
Munich, and came in the 1880s to Berlin, where he was pro- 
moted by Otto Brahm; he became a leading actor of the Freie 
Buehne, the Lessing Theater (1892), and the Deutsches The- 
ater (1895, under O. Brahm). In 1902-04 he joined the Kleines 
Theater of Max Reinhardt, then returned to Brahm. He was a 
pioneer of the naturalistic play and an actor famous for roles 
in plays of H. Ibsen and G. Hauptmann. From 1915 to 1921 he 
lived in New York as an actor, and later as the manager of the 
Garden Theater. He also directed plays at Maurice Schwartz's 
Jewish Art Theater (1918) and later for the Theater Guild. He 
returned to Germany in 1923 and died in Berlin. 


[Archiv Bibliographia Judaica (2"4 ed.)] 


REICHERSON, MOSES (1827-1903), Hebrew author and 
grammarian. Reicherson was born in Vilna where he earned 
his living as a part-time teacher of Hebrew and as a proof- 
reader and editor for publishing houses. He was a childhood 
friend of J.L. *Gordon. He produced the first Hebrew transla- 
tion of the proverbs of the Russian author LA. Krylov (1860), 
and published a three-part Hebrew grammar, Dikduk li-Sefat 
Ever (1864, 1873, 1884). In 1890 he immigrated to New York 
where he translated Lessing’s proverbs and stories in Mishlei 
Lessing ve-Sippurav (1902). He also wrote many essays on lin- 
guistics for American and European Hebrew journals. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Brainin, Fun Mayn Lebns-Bukh (1941), 
203-13; H. Hapgood, The Spirit of the Ghetto (1902), 40-51; Kressel, 


Leksikon, 2 (1967), 864. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


REICHERT, ISRAEL (1891-1975), Israeli botanist and ag- 
ricultural scientist. Born in Ozorkow, Russian Poland, into 
a well-to-do Orthodox family, Reichert went to Palestine in 
1908 and worked first as a laborer and then as a natural his- 
tory teacher. He went back to Europe to study biology and 
plant pathology, returning to Palestine in 1921 to organize 
the plant pathology department at the newly formed Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. In the 29 years he directed the 
department, it became a renowned research center in plant 
pathology, vegetable storage problems, disease control, mycol- 
ogy, bacteriology, virology, and lichenology. In 1942 Reichert 
joined the Hebrew University’s new School of Agriculture at 
Rehovot as a lecturer. From 1949 to 1959 he was professor of 
mycology and plant pathology. In 1938 he was a co-founder of 
the Palestine Journal of Botany. In 1955 he received the Israel 
Prize for natural sciences. 

Reichert’s early investigations were on cereal diseases 
such as rusts and smuts. He went on to diseases of vegetables 
and plantation crops - grapevines, citrus fruits, and bananas - 
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and did the earliest pioneering work on the mushrooms of 
Erez Israel. He created the Hebrew terminology for his field of 
work, and coined the term “pathogeography” to describe the 
application of eco-geographical principles to plant pathology 
and to disease control. He was a world authority on the fungi 
and lichens of the Near East, which he classified according to 
these principles. His main contribution was to bridge the gap 
between plant-physiography and plant-geography. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.R. Oppenheimer, in: Israel Journal of Bot- 


any, 15 (1966), 83-85. 
[Julian Louis Meltzer] 


REICHINSTEIN, DAVID (1882-1955), physical chemist, 
born Mogilev, Russia. Reichinstein was professor physical 
chemistry at the University of Nizhni Novgorod (1918); the 
Ukrainian Agricultural Academy, (1924); Polytechnicum, Ber- 
lin-Charlottenburg (1928-33); and in Prague (1933-38). He was 
a private consultant in Zurich (1938-55). He wrote Bestimmung 
von Geschwindigkeiten von Elektrodenreaktionen (1913); Eigen- 
schaften des Adsorptionvolumens (1916); Der elektrolytische 
Stromverstaerkungseffekt (1920-22); and Grenzflaechenvorga- 
enge in der unbelebten and belebten Natur (1930). 


REICHMANN, family of international real estate developers, 
philanthropists. sAaMUEL REICHMANN (1898-1975), a wealthy 
egg merchant from the small Hungarian town of Beled, and 
his wife, RENEE (1898-1990), moved to Vienna in 1923. Deeply 
observant Jews, they eventually had six children. The family 
was visiting Samuel’s sick father in Hungary when *Kristall- 
nacht took place and Nazi-inspired gangs attacked Jews and 
Jewish property in German and Austria. The Reichmann’s did 
not return to Vienna. Instead, Samuel took his family first to 
London and then to Paris. When France fell to the Nazis in 
1940, the family escaped to the international city of Tangier 
in then-Spanish-controlled Morocco. In the wide-open busi- 
ness atmosphere of wartime Tangier the family prospered as 
Samuel became a major currency trader. Renée, with the help 
of her daughter EVA (1923-1986), used the family’s wealth and 
influence to pressure Franco’ officials into issuing visas to Jews 
in Nazi-controlled Budapest, helping to save several thousand 
lives. Through the Spanish Red Cross, Renée also packed and 
shipped many thousands of food parcels to the inmates of 
Auschwitz and other concentration camps. 

After the war, Samuel’s son PAUL (1930-_) left Tangier 
to study in yeshivot in Britain and Israel. He returned to Mo- 
rocco as a rabbi in 1953 and began working to modernize Jew- 
ish religious education in Morocco. But like most Jews in Mo- 
rocco, the Reichmann family would soon pack up and leave. 
Despite their financial success, the family joined an exodus 
of Moroccan Jews hoping to avoid turbulence looming in the 
wake of Morocco independence. Eva settled in London and 
EDWARD (1925-2005) went to Montreal with its already large 
Jewish community. In 1955 Edward founded Olympia Flooring 
and Tile to import and sell tiles from Europe. The rest of the 
family soon followed him to Canada. Louts (1927- ) joined 
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Edward in Montreal but ALBERT (1929- ), PAUL (1930- ), 
and RALPH (1933- ) settled in Toronto, where they first ex- 
tended Edward's tile business but eventually, under the cor- 
porate name of Olympia & York, branched out into construc- 
tion and property development. Edward would later suffer 
business reversals and, aided by his younger brothers in To- 
ronto, moved to Israel where he became successful in prop- 
erty development. 

In Toronto the Reichmann brothers - soon known for 
their integrity, religious observance, protection of their pri- 
vacy, and modest lifestyle - first built and operated warehouses 
and other commercial developments in the bourgeoning city’s 
rapidly growing suburbs. With Paul at the helm, the Toronto 
company gained a reputation for building structures faster 
and more cheaply than any other developer. Building success 
on success, they expanded into the international property de- 
velopment and management business. Among the company’s 
larger projects were First Canadian Place in Toronto, manor 
property development projects in Tokyo, and the successful 
New York City Battery Park development known as the World 
Financial Center. By the 1980s Olympia & York had grown to 
be the largest property development firms in the world and, 
in an effort at diversification, the Reichhmann company pur- 
chased Abitibi Price, a major pulp and paper firm, and in 1985 
bought the Gulf Canada oil company. By the late 1980s the 
Reichmanns were reportedly among the ten wealthiest fami- 
lies in the world. 

In the late 1980s the Reichmanns took a huge gamble 
when Olympia & York agreed to develop the 83- acre Canary 
Wharf site in remote east London, the largest development 
project in the world. They lost. As Britain slid into recession 
and property values tumbled, the project suffered enormous 
financial setbacks. With office space at Canary Wharf largely 
empty, Olympia & York ran out of money. In 1992 the com- 
pany filed for bankruptcy and was dismembered in February 
1993. The Reichmanns were left with only a small property 
management company known as Olympia & York Properties 
Corporation. During the decade that followed this new com- 
pany rebounded to become a multibillion dollar firm, reclaim- 
ing a stake in the now prosperous Canary Wharf project, as 
well as First Canadian Place in Toronto. It also has begun to 
revitalize its stake in property development in major centers 
around the world. Today, the family’s business interests are 
moving to the next generation. 

The members of the Reichmann family in Toronto re- 
mained steadfast in their adherence to Orthodox religious 
tradition. At cost to themselves, the Reichmanns closed down 
their construction sites for the Sabbath and for Jewish holi- 
days. Much honored in Toronto and international Jewish 
world, they were also generous in supporting an international 
infrastructure of Orthodox schools, yeshivot, kolelim, syna- 
gogues, and other institutions. The family was also very ac- 
tive in Soviet Jewry campaigns and in support of other chari- 
table and educational causes in Canada, Israel, and around 
the world. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Bianco, The Reichmanns: Family, Faith, 
Fortune, and The Empire of Olympia & York (1997). 


[Harold Troper (24 ed.)] 


REICH-RANICKI, MARCEL (1920-_ ), German journal- 
ist and literary critic. Born in Wloclawek, Poland, the son of 
a merchant, Reich-Ranicki moved with his family to Berlin in 
1929, where he was able to finish high school in 1938 but - as a 
Polish Jew - was not permitted to study at the university after- 
wards. Soon he was arrested and deported to Poland, where he 
lived in Warsaw, from 1940 in the ghetto working as transla- 
tor for the *Judenrat. In 1943 he and his wife hid in the under- 
ground, while most of his family was murdered by the Nazis. 
After liberation by the Soviet army, he joined the Communist 
Party of Poland, working as consul for the Foreign Ministry 
and also for the secret service of Poland in London from 1947 
to 1949. Resigning from these posts, he returned to Warsaw, 
where he was excluded from the party and arrested because 
of “ideological alienation.” This termination of Reich-Ranicki’s 
diplomatic career was also the beginning of his career as a 
critic. Working as a publisher and journalist, he mediated be- 
tween German literature and the Polish reader. He translated 
Kafka’s Das Schloss and published a history of German liter- 
ature from 1871 to 1954 (1955) and a book on Anna Seghers 
(1957). In 1958, he did not return from a trip to West Germany, 
remaining in Frankfurt/Main and from 1959 to 1973 in Ham- 
burg, where he worked - supported by his friends Heinrich 
Boell and Siegfried Lenz - as a critic for several newspapers, 
such as the Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, Die Welt, and Die 
Zeit. As a participant in “Gruppe 47” he soon became the most 
famous and influential as well as the most controversial critic 
in West Germany. In 1973, he took over the editorship of the 
literary section of the Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, retaining 
the position until 1988, also editing from 1974 the Frankfurter 
Anthologie. His most influential activity as a critic, however, 
was to host the television program Das literarische Quartett 
(1988-2001), which was followed by Reich-Ranicki - Solo. Be- 
side his many books on major German writers (e.g., Thomas 
Mann, Heinrich Heine, Heinrich Boell, Thomas Bernhard), he 
also wrote about the auxiliary streams of the German literary 
canon, e.g., in his essays Die Ungeliebten — Sieben Emigranten 
(1968) and Ueber Ruhestoerer. Juden in der deutschen Literatur 
(1973, 19897), where he represents Jewish writers as “outcasts” 
and “provocateurs,’ i.e., as critical voices. In 1999 he published 
his autobiography Mein Leben (The Author of Himself), which 
is not only a powerful account of his life as a Jewish intellec- 
tual during and after World War 11 but is also representative of 
Jewish history in 20'-century Europe as well as the intellectual 
and literary history of Germany, particularly after 1945. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Jens (ed.), Literatur und Kritik; aus Anlass 
des 60. Geburtstages von Marcel Reich-Ranicki (1980); J. Jessen (ed.), 
Ueber Marcel Reich-Ranicki (1985); V. Hage and M. Schreiber, Marcel 
Reich-Ranicki: Ein biographisches Portraet (1997); H. Spiegel (ed.), Welch 
ein Leben. Marcel Reich-Ranickis Erinnerungen (2000); P. Demetz: in: 


German Literature, Jewish Critiques (2002), 289-302. 
[Andreas Kilcher (2"4 ed.)] 
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REICHSBUND JUEDISCHER FRONTSOLDATEN (rRJF), 
organization of Jewish war veterans in Germany. Founded in 
February 1919 in Berlin (and simultaneously in other major 
cities) by Captain Leo Loewenstein (1877-1956), a scientist 
who had played an important role in the German war effort, 
the Reichsbund was formed to counteract the widespread 
anti-Jewish feeling prevalent after the post-World War 1 break- 
down. These feelings were nurtured by the commonly held 
prejudice that Jews had either evaded conscription or had held 
safe office jobs in the army. A further impetus to its formation 
was offered by the exclusion of Jews from the Stahlhelm, the 
right-wing paramilitary veterans’ organization. During the 
chaotic days of 1923-24 some Reichsbund members partici- 
pated in street fights and guarded the Berlin Fasanenstrasse 
synagogue. Slighter activities were to discourage Jewish actors 
from telling vulgar Jewish jokes and persuading Jews not to 
wear ostentatious clothing and jewelry during the High Holy 
Days. The Reichsbund grew rapidly and by 1933 had more than 
30,000 members in about 400 branches and published a pe- 
riodical, Der Schild. Special stress was put on physical educa- 
tion (after 1933 judo and boxing in particular) and agricultural 
training. After the Nazi rise to power the Reichsbund tried to 
obtain preferred treatment for war veterans and for long-set- 
tled Jewish families. These demands, acknowledged by Presi- 
dent Hindenburg, were ignored by the Nazis. The Reichsbund 
originally refused to join the Reichsvertretung der Juden in 
Deutschland (see *Reichsvereinigung) because of Zionist par- 
ticipation, and protested, with official approval, at the outcry 
abroad against Nazi anti-Jewish excesses. The Reichsbund 
eventually joined the Reichsvertretung and, with other Jew- 
ish organizations, was dissolved after 1938. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K.J. Herrmann, Das dritte Reich und die 
deutsch-juedischen Organisationen 1933-1934 (1969); A. Asch, in: AJR 
Information, 16 (Aug., 1961); M. Kreutzberger (ed.), Bibliothek und 
Archiv (1970) index s.v. RJF. 


REICHSTEIN, TADEUS (1897-1996), Swiss organic chem- 
ist, endocrinologist, and 1950 Nobel laureate. Reichstein was 
born in Wloclawek, Poland, and his family moved to Zurich 
in 1908. He became professor of organic chemistry at Zurich 
in 1934 and in 1938 joined Basle University as head of the In- 
stitute of Pharmacy. In 1933 he succeeded in the synthesis of 
ascorbic acid (Vitamin C), the first total synthesis of a vita- 
min. He worked on other aspects of organic chemistry, and 
in 1934 began the isolation of the hormones of the adrenal 
cortex. He separated and characterized some 30 different 
steroids from adrenal glands, the most outstandingly im- 
portant being corticosterone, cortisone, and cortisol, which 
are among the therapeutics used for sufferers from arthritis. 
In 1950 he, together with the Americans E.C. Kendall and P. 
Hench, was awarded the Nobel Prize in physiology and med- 
icine “for their discoveries relating to the hormones of the 
adrenal cortex, their structure and biological effects.” Reich- 
stein used his Nobel prize money for other research work at 
the University of Basle. 
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[Samuel Aaron Miller] 


REICHSVEREINIGUNG (Reichsvereinigung der Juden 
in Deutschland - Ger. Reich Association of the Jews in 
Germany), compulsory organization of all Jews in Nazi Ger- 
many (excepting Austria and the Protectorate of Bohemia- 
Moravia), established on July 4, 1939, by the tenth executive 
ordinance (10. Verordnung) appended to the Reich's citizen- 
ship law (Reichsbuergergesetz) of 1935. The Reichsvereinigung 
replaced the previous framework called the Reichsvertretung 
der Juden in Deutschland (“Reich Representation of the Jews 
in Germany”), which in turn replaced the Reichsvereugbgung 
der Deutschen Juden (Reich Representation of German Jews). 
The name changes are significant, representing a worsening 
of the situation of the Jews in Germany, who were no longer 
considered by the regime as German Jews. There were several 
distinctions between the two organizations. From the Jewish 
communal perspective, the Reichsvereinigung was imposed 
upon the Jewish community rather than formed by a con- 
sensus of Jewish organizations. More importantly, the Reichs- 
vereinigung included all Jewish subjects of the Nazi Reich 
as defined by the *Nuremberg Laws (1935), not only Jews by 
religion, it included those who had converted or even those 
whose parents had converted. The Reichsvereinigung was 
supervised by the Ministry of the Interior, i-e., by the secu- 
rity police. Its duties, as fixed by law, were to promote Jewish 
emigration from Germany - still possible and still desired by 
both the regime and the Jews in Germany - and to support 
the Jewish school system and Jewish welfare. A special pro- 
vision empowered the minister of the interior to assign ad- 
ditional tasks to the Reichsvereinigung. To the Germans, the 
Reichsvereinigung was an instrumentality of its control much 
like the Jewish Councils which were later formed in the ghet- 
tos. It is clear that the Germans regarded it as useful to have 
the appearance of continuity of Jewish leadership rather than 
install their own puppets. This policy was also followed with 
regard to the Jewish Councils. The centralization of Jewish 
communal representations into one body was a matter of con- 
venience and effectiveness; instead of dealing with many or- 
ganizations, the Germans imposed unity on the Jews at least 
with regard to their dealings with the state. The existence of 
the Reichsvereinigung enabled the Nazis to implement many 
of their deadliest orders without much publicity and to play 
off the Jewish leadership against the Jewish population, who 
naturally blamed their own leaders, and thus responsibility 
and guilt was shifted onto a leadership that had few resources 
and even fewer options. Jewish leadership perceived itself to 
be struggling under difficult and soon to become impossi- 
ble conditions for Jewish survival. Emigration was deemed 
essential, a matter of life and death. The prior leadership 
of the Reichsvertretung now filled the leadership positions 
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in the Reichsvereinigung. Rabbi Leo *Baeck, Otto *Hirsch, 
Paul *Eppstein, and their colleagues continued at their posts 
until their arrest and deportation. There was no need to 
set up new departments because all the functions assigned 
by law to the Reichsvereinigung had already been carried 
out by its predecessor. The local activities of the Reichsver- 
einigung were executed by the Jewish communities, called 
Juedische Kultusvereinigung (“Jewish Synagogue Asso- 
ciation”) and its own Bezirkstellen (“district offices”). The 
latter dealt with small communities or with single Jewish 
families. In the course of time the Jewish communities were 
dissolved and their property transferred to the Reichsvereini- 
gung. Under the leadership of the Rechsvereinigung Jewish 
education continued until June 1942. It undertook vocational 
training to teach Jews basic skills for survival and earning 
a living abroad and it attempted to provide welfare for the 
needy. All Jewish publications were suspended and only 
the publication of the bulletin of the Reichsvereinigung, Jue- 
disches Nachrichtenblatt, was permitted. It served as a chan- 
nel for the Gestapo to inform the Jews of new restrictions 
and confiscations without stirring up too much dissent from 
the outside. 

From the start of World War 11 the activities of the 
Reichsvereinigung were slowed down. In the planning of the 
“Final Solution” (see *Holocaust, General Survey), the Ge- 
stapo used the statistical material prepared by the Reichsver- 
einigung and even utilized the activity of its statistical section 
for its own purposes. Its leadership protested the deportations 
in 1940 and from 1941 onward the central leadership was not 
involved in the deportations, but various branches were forced 
to cooperate. In the deportations the Gestapo used the ser- 
vices of the Reichsvereinigung: the organization cared for the 
deportees in the roundups, with the notion that they could 
alleviate their suffering — they did not perceive themselves to 
be an instrumentality of destruction - while the Reichsver- 
einigung leaders and staff served as hostages against the exact 
delivery of fixed batches of deportees. Several hostages were 
deported in place of Jews who escaped. Others were shot in re- 
taliation for sabotage. Under orders of the *RsHA, the Reichs- 
vereinigung concluded the “home buying agreements” (Hei- 
meinkaufsvertraege) for *Theresienstadt, i.e., in which Jews 
were forced to sign away their money to the German govern- 
ment in return for an “alleged” apartment in Theresienstadt 
to which they were deported. On June 10, 1943, the remain- 
ing staff was arrested and the Reichsvereinigung in its origi- 
nal form dissolved. Only two of its leaders, Leo Baeck, who 
had refused offers to leave Germany and offers of personal 
safety, and Moritz Henschel, survived the Holocaust. In as- 
sessing their behavior one must see the dual function of Jew- 
ish leadership as instrumentalities - however unwilling - of 
the Germans and as representatives, however powerless and 
ultimately ineffective, of the Jews. The tightrope they walked 
was the result of their impossible situation. Integrity and wis- 
dom could not compensate for the absolute lack of power and 
the murderous intent of those in power. 
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[Yehuda Reshef / Michael Berenbaum (2"¢ ed.)] 


REICHSZENTRALE FUER JUEDISCHE AUSWANDE- 
RUNG (Center for Jewish Emigration), Nazi central agency 
for Jewish emigration matters, set up in the Ministry of the 
Interior by *Heydrich on *Goering’s order (Jan. 24, 1939). Its 
principal aim was to increase and accelerate emigration, giv- 
ing preferential exit to poor Jews, and speeding up individual 
cases. Heydrich appointed Heinrich *Mueller Geschaeftsfueh- 
rer (“manager”) of the Zentralstelle, which was run by a policy 
committee composed of representatives from different agen- 
cies and an executive which was, in practice, Department 11 of 
the *Gestapo. The Zentralstelle was modeled on *Eichmann’s 
successful Zentralstelle fuer juedische Auswanderung set up in 
1938 in Vienna. Employing Eichmann’s methods, the Zentral- 
stelle unified the various emigration authorities and coerced 
the wealthier Jews in Germany and abroad to pay for the exit 
of the poor Jews, using pressure and even imprisonment to 
gain its ends. The chief of the Zentralstelle on behalf of Muel- 
ler was Kurt Lischka, who was replaced by Eichmann after the 
establishment of *RsHA. The Zentralstelle set up its office in 
Berlin, and later others in Prague (July 15, 1939) and in Am- 
sterdam (April 1941), but functioned in all other cities through 
the local Gestapo branches. This organization furthered Nazi 
policy, which prior to 1941 was to get rid of the Jews and to 
expropriate their property and possessions; it also ironically 
furthered Jewish interests, as leaving the Reich by whatever 
means possible was imperative. It literally was life saving. In 
1940 the Zentralstelle joined up with the Gestapo section for 
evacuation but ceased its original functions when the order 
to stop emigration was issued in October 1941. Its personnel 
afterward organized deportations in the framework of the “Fi- 
nal Solution” (see *Holocaust, General Survey). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: International Law Reports, 6 (1968), 63-673 
Documents on German Foreign Policy 1918-45, Series D. vol. 5 (1953); 
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[Yehuda Reshef / Michael Berenbaum (2"¢ ed.)] 


REIFENBERG, ADOLEF (1899-1953), Israeli expert in soil 
chemistry, archaeologist, and numismatist. Reifenberg, who 
was born in Berlin, studied agricultural chemistry and grad- 
uated from Giessen University. A Zionist from his youth, he 
was among the first halutzim who arrived in Erez Israel from 
Germany after World War 1. After working as an agricultural 
laborer at Kinneret for two years, he joined (1922) the labora- 
tory for agricultural chemistry of the mandatory government. 
In 1924 he became a member of the staff of the Institute of 
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Chemistry of the newly founded Hebrew University. He later 
founded and was head of its department of soil science. In 1947 
he was appointed professor at the university. Reifenberg also 
served as dean of the faculty of agriculture and of the faculty 
of mathematics and science. In World War 11 Reifenberg, al- 
though overage for military service, volunteered for a Pales- 
tinian unit of the British Army, was torpedoed off Malta, but 
was rescued after a long time in the sea. 

Reifenberg’s contributions to agricultural chemistry were 
mainly in the field of soil research. Through his familiarity 
with the peculiar climatic and topographical conditions of 
the Mediterranean countries and his knowledge of chemistry 
and physiology, he was able to formulate a theory of the red 
soil (terra rossa) formations in the Mediterranean (Karka Erez 
Yisrael (1938); The Soil of Palestine, 19477). He investigated one 
of the major problems of Erez Israel: soil erosion and its pre- 
vention (Milhemet ha-Mizra ve-ha-Shimmamon (1950); The 
Struggle Between the Desert and the Sown, 1955). Reifenberg 
also dealt with various practical problems connected with the 
use of the few raw materials provided by Erez Israel, such as 
the Huleh peat, potash, phosphate, and citrus peel. 

Reifenberg was also an archaeologist and numismatist. 
He built up one of the finest collections of Palestinian and 
ancient Jewish coins (presented after his death to the State 
of Israel), and in 1951 became the first president of the Israel 
Numismatic Society. Together with L.A. *Mayer, he examined 
several ancient synagogues such as the one at Eshtemoa (Sa- 
moa), south of Hebron, and that of Naveh in Hauran. 

His main archaeological publications are Architektur 
und Kunstgewerbe im alten Israel (1925); Palaestinensische 
Kleinkunst (1927); Denkmaeler der juedischen Antike (1937); 
Ancient Jewish Coins (19477); Ancient Hebrew Seals; Ancient 
Hebrew Arts (both 1950); and Israel’s History in Coins... (1953). 
In 1950 he founded the Israel Exploration Journal, which he 
edited until his death. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: IEJ, 3 (1953), 213-6; M. Cassuto-Salzmann, 
ibid., 4 (1954), 143-9 (bibl.); ayr Information (Oct. 1953), 4; Jerusalem 
Post (Aug. 28, 1953). 


REIFMANN, JACOB (1818-1895), scholar and writer. Reif- 
mann, born in the Lagow district of Radom, Poland, was 
raised in Apta and subsequently lived in Lublin, Zamosc, and 
Szczebrzeszyn. Growing estranged from Hasidim, who were 
then dominant where he lived, Reifmann turned more to the 
Haskalah. His field was criticism of the Bible and the Talmud. 
Highly respected in scholarly circles for his erudition and crit- 
ical mind, Reifmann also caused antagonism, especially be- 
cause he was outspoken. His life was spent in great poverty, 
and he did not receive any official position or recognition. The 
conflicts in his attempt to merge his traditional East European 
background with modern Western scholarship are apparent 
in his writing, and probably also contributed to his difficul- 
ties in adjusting to his environment. 

Reifmann contributed hundreds of articles to the Hebrew 
periodicals of his time, and wrote 17 books. He covered a wide 
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variety of areas, including Bible, Talmud, rabbinic literature, 
Aramaic translations of the Bible, liturgy, Jewish philosophy, 
and biography. He corresponded with such leading scholars 
of his time as S.J.L. Rapoport, L. Geiger, H. Graetz, M. Stein- 
schneider, and S.D. Luzzatto. His correspondence and some 
of his unpublished writings are at the library of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America. 

Among Reifmann’s works are Tavnit ha-Bayit (1844) and 
Pesher Davar (1845), critical studies on talmudic matters; To- 
ledot Rabbenu Zerahyah ha-Levi (1853), a biography; Hut ha- 
Meshullash (1859), on the familiarity of talmudic rabbis with 
foreign languages, on the history of fables among the Jews, 
and notes to the book *Mivhar ha-Peninim; Beit ha-Talmud 
(vol. 3), on the problems concerning the geonic work, She’iltot; 
Sedeh Aram (1875), on Targum Onkelos; and Or Boker (1879), 
on talmudic criticism. Some of his works were published by 
M. Herskovics in Hadarom (1964-69) and by N. Ben-Mena- 
hem, Iggeret Bikkoret al Seder ha-Haggadah shel Pesah (1969) 
and Iyyunim be-Mishnat Avraham ibn Ezra (1962). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zeitlin, Bibliotheca, index; Kressel, Leksikon, 
2 (1967), 867; Y.A. Klausner, I.L. Peretz ve- Yaakov Reifmann (1969). 


REIK, HAVIVAH (Emma; 1914-1944), one of four *Haga- 
nah envoys from Palestine parachuted into Slovakia during 
World War 11. Havivah Reik was born into a working-class 
family in a small Slovak village near *Banska Bystrica. She 
settled in Palestine in 1939, joining the Ha-Shomer ha-Za’ir 
kibbutz Ma’anit. During the critical days of the war she vol- 
unteered to be parachuted into Slovakia. She was to reach 
Bratislava and establish contact with the “Working Group” 
(see Gisi *Fleischmann) but arrived too late. In mid-Septem- 
ber 1944, she reached Banska Bystrica, where she assisted the 
Jewish remnant that had gathered there. On October 28, when 
Banska Bystrica (the center of the Slovak uprising) fell, she re- 
treated into the mountains along with a group of Jewish fight- 
ers. Captured by Germans a week later, she was imprisoned 
and executed on November 20, 1944, in Kremnic¢ka. Kibbutz 
Lahavot Havivah, the Israel freighter Havivah Reik, and the 
research and educational center Givat Havivah in Israel were 
named in her memory. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. and P. Bar-Adon, Seven who Fell (1947), 


141-9. 
[Livia Rothkirchen] 


REIK, THEODOR (1888-1970), psychoanalyst. Reik, who 
was born in Vienna, met *Freud in 1910 and received his train- 
ing analysis from Karl *Abraham in Berlin. After World War 1 
he worked as an analyst first in Vienna, and then in Berlin un- 
til he moved to The Hague in 1934. In 1938 he immigrated to 
the United States. In 1946 he was elected president of the Na- 
tional Association for Psychoanalytic Psychology. 

Reik wrote many psychoanalytic articles on literary and 
musical figures such as Flaubert and *Mahler, on clinical and 
anthropological themes, and on psychological theory. Four 
of his best-known papers of the 1920s were collected in Das 
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Ritual, psychoanalytische Studien (19287; Ritual, Psychoana- 
lytic Studies, 1931). The first paper dealt with “couvade,’ the 
primitive custom in which the father of a newborn child lies 
in bed, the last two papers with *Kol Nidrei and the shofar. A 
series of papers on problems of crime - including the compul- 
sion to confess, and Freud’s view of capital punishment — were 
developed in Der unbekannte Moerder (1932; The Unknown 
Murderer, 1936), in which he sets forth as a major concept 
that unconscious guilt motivates the crime itself and also the 
criminal’s need to be caught and punished. Reik held that an 
analyst’s theoretical assumptions may interfere with treatment 
and that the therapeutic relationship should be an “uncon- 
scious duet” between patient and analyst in which surprises 
to both parties provide important insights. He wrote about his 
new technique in Der Ueberraschte Psychologe (1935; Surprise 
and the Psychoanalyst, 1936), and Listening with the Third Ear 
(1948). In Aus Leiden Freuden (1940; Masochism in Modern 
Man, 1941) Reik stated his theory that masochistic suffering is 
basically a search for pleasure and, as in the case of the Chris- 
tian martyrs, for final victory. He therefore regarded masoch- 
ism and the associated death instinct as secondary rather than 
primary as seen by Freud. 

Some of Reik’s thought was iconoclastic. In Psychology 
of Sex Relations (1945) he rejected the classical psychoanalytic 
theory of the libido and some of the sexual concepts that go 
with it. Among his more than 50 books are the autobiographi- 
cal From Thirty Years with Freud (1940), Fragment of a Great 
Confession (1949), and The Search Within (1956). His biblical 
tetralogy included The Creation of Woman (1960), and in 1962 
he published Jewish Wit. In Pagan Rites in Judaism (1964) he 
endeavors to show that much of the pagan and prehistoric 
survives in the rites of Judaism as professed today. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Lindner (ed.), Explorations in Psycho- 
analysis (1953), essays in his honor (incl. bibl.); J.M. Natterson, in: 
EG. Alexander, et al. (eds.), Psychoanalytic Pioneers (1966), 249-64, 
incl. bibl.; D.M. Kaplan, in: American Imago, 25 (Spring 1968) 52-58; 
A. Grinstein, Index of Psychoanalytic Writings, 3 (1958), 1620-32; 7 


(1965), 3940-41 (bibl. of his works). 
[Louis Miller] 


REINACH, family of French scholars and politicians. Jo- 
SEPH REINACH (1856-1921), political leader, journalist, and 
historian, was born in Paris. He graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Paris and became a lawyer, also writing several works 
on European politics. Reinach’s articles on foreign policy in 
the Revue Bleue were noticed by Leon Gambetta, who, when 
he became premier in 1881, made Reinach his chef du cabinet. 
After Gambetta’s death, Reinach became political editor of 
the Republique Frangaise. He was elected to the Chamber of 
Deputies in 1889 and reelected in 1893. One of the first to de- 
mand a new trial for Captain *Dreyfus, Reinach was subject 
to bitter attacks from the anti-Dreyfusards, lost his seat in the 
elections of 1898, and was dismissed from the army in which 
he was a reserve captain. Following Dreyfus’ rehabilitation, 
Reinach was reinstated and reelected to parliament, where 
he served until his retirement in 1914. Reinach’s historical 
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works include a seven-volume history of the Dreyfus Affair, 
Histoire de lAffaire Dreyfus (1901-11). While campaigning for 
the Dreyfus cause, he wrote a history of the case of Raphael 
Levy who was executed in 1670 on a ritual murder charge (Ra- 
phael Levy, 1898). Reinach published many works on general 
history and politics. 

Solomon (1858-1932), archaeologist, philologist, and 
historian, was a brother of Joseph. As a member of the Ecole 
Francaise d’Athénes he took part in several excavations in 
Greece. He taught archaeology at the Ecole de Louvre and 
from 1886 served as curator of the Musee d'Antiquites Natio- 
nales at his native St. Germain-en-Laye. In 1893 he was ap- 
pointed assistant keeper of the Musees Nationales, becoming 
keeper in 1902. He was a member of the Institut Francais and 
of the Conseil Superieur des Beaux Arts. Reinach’s scholarly 
work was devoted primarily to French archaeology and Gallic 
civilization. He also made numerous contributions to classi- 
cal and French philology, the history of art, and the history of 
religion. His major work in the latter field, Orpheus; histoire 
generale des religions (1909, 19267; Eng. 1909, 19307; repr. 1942; 
Ger. 1910), is written in the Voltairean tradition of radical ra- 
tionalism. It classifies Judaism and Christianity as “barbaric,” 
and accepting the conclusions of contemporary Bible criti- 
cism, termed many biblical figures as mythical. Reinach has 
nothing but disdain for the Talmud and “for those backward 
Jews who follow its rules.” Nevertheless, he took an active part 
in Jewish affairs. A confirmed Dreyfusard, like his brothers, 
he published a French translation of H.C. Lea's History of the 
Inquisition (3 vols., 1901-03) at the height of the Dreyfus Af- 
fair as a weapon in the fight against religious intolerance. He 
published various articles in the *Revue des Etudes Juives and 
served as president of the Societe des Etudes Juives. He was 
vice president of the Alliance Israélite Universelle and helped 
in the establishment of the *Jewish Colonization Association. 
Anti-Zionist in principle, Reinach nevertheless gave assistance 
to colonization in Palestine. 

Theodore (1860-1928), younger brother of Joseph and 
Solomon, was a scholar and politician. His studies extended 
to law, archaeology, mathematics, numismatics, and history of 
music and of religion. Reinach was appointed professor at the 
Ecole des Hautes Etudes where he taught the history of reli- 
gions. He was also editor of the Revue des Etudes Grecques. A 
member of the Institut de France, Reinach presented a musi- 
cal interpretation of a Delphic paean and himself played this 
resurrection of ancient music. He served in the Chamber of 
Deputies of Savoy during 1906-14. Active in the rather inef- 
fective movement of French Reform Judaism (Union Liberale 
Israelite) and a confirmed assimilationist, he strongly op- 
posed Zionism, believing that since the French Revolution 
Jews no longer were a nation but only a religious commu- 
nity. He presented these views in his widely read Histoire des 
Israelites (1884, 1910*). He also wrote a Histoire sommaire de 
laffaire Dreyfus (1904, 1924). In the field of Jewish scholar- 
ship Reinach was important as a student of Jewish numismat- 
ics (Les monnaies juives, 1887) and as the editor of an impor- 
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tant reference book, Textes dauteurs grecs et romains relatifs 
au Judaisme (1895; repr. 1963). He was the general editor of a 
French translation of the works of Josephus (7 vols., 1900-32), 
completed after his death by his brother Solomon. Reinach 
also contributed to the Revue des Etudes Juives, and various 
French encyclopedias. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Rigault, M. Joseph Reinach (Fr., 1889); S. 
Reinach, Bibliographie de Salomon Reinach (1936), incl. biographical 
notes; S. de Ricci, Salomon Reinach (Fr., 1933), 2ff., incl. bibl.; E. Pot- 
tier, in: Revue Archéologique, 36 (1932), 386ff.; M.J. Lagrange, Quelques 
remarques sur l'Orpheus de M. Salomon Reinach (1910); R. Cagnat, in: 
Comptes Rendus des Séances de lAcadémie des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres (1931), 372ff.; S. de Ricci, in: REJ, 86 (1928)., 113ff, incl. bibl. 
(on Theodore); H. Dutrait-Crozon, Joseph Reinach historien (1905); 
J. Bernard, La vie de Paris (1921), 157-69. 

[Gerard Nahon] 


REINACH, ADOLEF (1883-1917), German philosopher. Rei- 
nach, who was born in Mayence, was a student of *Husserl 
and taught at Goettingen with him. Through his lectures, ar- 
ticles, and personal discussions he had considerable influence 
on Husserl and on the early phenomenologists. Reinach’s ver- 
sion of phenomenology was simpler and clearer than Husserl’s 
and more concrete. He stressed the intuiting of the essential 
core of phenomena and developed a theory of the phenom- 
enological a priori, a property of states of affairs rather than 
of acts of judging. He applied phenomenology to the philos- 
ophy of law, and tried to construct an a priori theory of law, 
contending that there are essential elements of law that have 
an absolute validity, independent of the mind that thinks of 
them and of temporal conditions. Reinach tried to explore the 
relationships of these elements. He was killed during World 
War I. His writings were collected and published by his stu- 
dents in Gesammelte Schriften (1921). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Husserl, in: Kantstudien, 23 (1919); J.M. Oes- 
terreicher, Walls are Crumbling (1952), 99-134: H. Spiegelberg, Phe- 
nomenological Movement (1960), 195-205. 


[Richard H. Popkin] 


REINER, CARL (1922- ), writer, actor, and director. Born 
in the Bronx, New York, Reiner first came to prominence as 
an actor and writer for two seminal Tv programs, Sid Cae- 
sar’s Your Show of Shows (1950-54) and The Dick Van Dyke 
Show (1961-66), for which Reiner won several Emmy Awards. 
Moving to feature films, Reiner began his career by directing 
a filmed version of his 1958 semiautobiographical novel Enter 
Laughing (1967). He went on to direct and sometimes cowrite 
such comedies as The Comic (1969), Where’s Poppa? (1970), Oh 
God! (1977), The One and Only (1978), The Jerk (1979), Dead 
Men Don’t Wear Plaid (1982), The Man with Two Brains (1983), 
All of Me (1984), Summer Rental (1985), Summer School (1987), 
Bert Rigby, You're a Fool (1989), Sibling Rivalry (1990), Fatal 
Instinct (1993), and That Old Feeling (1997). 

A familiar figure on both the small and the silver screen, 
Reiner appeared in such films as The Gazebo (1959), The Thrill 
of It All (1963), The Art of Love (1965), The Russians Are Com- 
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ing... (1966), Generation (1969), The Spirit of ’76 (1990), and 
Slums of Beverly Hills (1998). On Tv, from 1954 he was a guest 
on dozens of programs, from The Dinah Shore Chevy Show, 
The Tonight Show Starring Johnny Carson, and The Carol Bur- 
nett Show to Ally McBeal, Life with Bonnie, Ellen, and Boston 
Legal. He also appeared many times on television and in a se- 
ries of record albums (first released in 1960) as straight man 
to Mel Brooks in their comedy routine “The 2000-Year-Old 
Man,” 

Among his many honors and awards, including 12 Em- 
mys and a Grammy, Reiner won the American Comedy Award 
for Lifetime Achievement in 1992; he was inducted into the 
Television Academy Hall of Fame in 1999; and in 2000 he was 
awarded the Mark Twain Prize for Comedy by the Kennedy 
Center for the Performing Arts. 

Reiner wrote All Kinds of Love (1993), Continue Laugh- 
ing (1995), The 2000- Year-Old Man in the Year 2000 (with Mel 
Brooks, 1997), How Paul Robeson Saved My Life and Other 
Mostly Happy Stories (1999), Tell Me a Scary Story ...but Not 
Too Scary (2003), and My Anecdotal Life: A Memoir (2003). 

His son is film director Rob *Reiner. 


[Jonathan Licht and Ruth Beloff (2"4 ed.)] 


REINER, FRITZ (1888-1963), conductor. Born in Budapest, 
Reiner was a student at the Liszt Academy, Budapest, where he 
studied the piano with Bartok. He worked as répétiteur at the 
Vigopera, where he made his conducting début in Carmen at 
the age of 19. He became conductor at the Budapest People’s 
Opera (1911-14) and musical director of the Dresden Opera 
(1914-21). In the United States, he was conductor in Cincinnati 
(1922-31), in Pittsburgh (1938-48), at the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra (1953-63), and at the Metropolitan Opera, New 
York (1949-53). He taught conducting at the Curtis Institute 
of Music in Philadelphia (1931-41) where his pupils included 
*Bernstein and Lukas *Foss. Reiner also was guest conductor 
of the opera in Halle (1921), Rome (1921), Barcelona (1922), 
Buenos Aires and Budapest (1926), Philadelphia (1931-2), 
Covent Garden (1936-7), San Francisco (1936-8), and Vienna 
(1955). He embraced a wide orchestral and operatic repertory, 
ranging from Bach, Haydn, and Mozart to Bartok, Stravinsky, 
and Webern. Between 1954 and 1963 he made series of record- 
ings including his famous interpretations of Bartdk’s Concerto 
for Orchestra and Music for Strings, Percussion and Celesta, 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s Sheherazade, and Ravel’s orchestration of 
Pictures at an Exhibition. He was regarded as a “conductor's 
conductor,’ and showed great technical mastery with breadth 
of interpretation. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove Music Online; R.R. Potter, “Fritz 
Reiner, Conductor, Teacher, Musical Innovator” (Diss., Northwest- 
ern Univ., 1980); P. Hart, Fritz Reiner: a Biography (1994; repr. with 


rev. discography, 1997). 
[Israela Stein (24 ed.)] 


REINER, MARKUS (1886-1976), Israeli engineer. Born in 
Czernovtsy, Reiner served as an officer in the Austrian army 
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during World War 1. He emigrated to Erez Israel in 1922, first 
working as an agricultural laborer. He then became chief 
construction engineer of the public works department in 
Jerusalem, where he remained for 25 years, engaged in road, 
bridge, and housing construction and the restoration of an- 
cient and historical sites, such as Herod's irrigation channels 
in Jericho. In 1926 Reiner published a paper on his research in 
the flow of elastic liquid in a capillary. His research was inde- 
pendently and simultaneously duplicated by E. Buckingham of 
the U.S. National Bureau of Standards, and their findings are 
thus known as the “Buckingham-Reiner equation.” Their work 
resulted in a new branch of physics and mechanics known as 
rheology. From 1932 Reiner spent two years at Lafayette Col- 
lege, in Eaton, Pennsylvania, as a research professor, working 
with Professor E.C. Bingham, whom he joined as coeditor of 
the Journal of Rheology. Reiner’s research covered a wide se- 
lection of subjects in mechanics, including investigation of 
rheological phenomena in the body. In 1948 he joined the 
Technion — Israel Institute of Technology - in Haifa as pro- 
fessor of practical mechanics. 

Apart from nearly 200 articles and papers, Reiner pub- 
lished three standard works which have been translated into 
several languages: Ten Lectures on Theoretical Rheology (1943), 
Deformation Strain and Flow (1949), and Agricultural Rheol- 
ogy (1957), written together with G.W. Scott Blair of England. 
Reiner was awarded the Israel prize in 1958. He was a member 
of the Israel Academy of Science from its inception and of the 
Israel government's Research Council. 

[Carl Alpert] 


REINER, ROB (1945- ), U.S. director and actor. Born in 
New York, the son of actor/writer/director Carl *Reiner, Rob 
Reiner began as a sketch writer for television’s Smothers Broth- 
ers Comedy Hour. Reiner’s breakthrough as an actor came in 
1971 when he was chosen for the part of Mike Stivic (“Meat- 
head,’ 1971-78) on the popular Tv comedy series All in the 
Family, for which he won two Emmy Awards. Finding only 
limited movement in his acting career, Reiner turned to direct- 
ing, and his feature film mock-documentary This Is Spinal Tap 
(1984), which he cowrote, was a surprise hit. Reiner followed 
this success with a series of well-reputed films: The Sure Thing 
(1985), Stand by Me (1986), The Princess Bride (1987), When 
Harry Met Sally (1989), Misery (1990), A Few Good Men (Oscar 
nomination for Best Picture, 1992), North (1994), The Ameri- 
can President (1995), Ghosts of Mississippi (1996), Spinal Tap: 
The Final Tour (1998), The Story of Us (1999), Alex & Emma 
(2003), and Rumor Has It (2005). 

As an actor, Reiner has appeared in such films as the Tv 
movie More Than Friends (1979), This Is Spinal Tap (1984), 
Throw Momma from the Train (1987), Postcards from the 
Edge (1990), The Spirit of ’76 (directed and cowritten with his 
brother, Lucas, 1990), Bullets over Broadway (1994), Mixed 
Nuts (1994), Bye Bye, Love (1995), For Better or Worse (1996), 
Spinal Tap: The Final Tour (1998), Ed TV (1999), The Story of 
Us (1999), and Alex & Emma (2003). 
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A principal in Castle Rock Productions, Reiner also had 
a hand in producing a variety of films and Tv series. From 
1971 to 1979, Reiner was married to actress/director Penny 
Marshall. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Ferry, Rob Reiner (Behind the Cam- 


era) (2002). 
[Jonathan Licht / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


REINES, ALVIN JAY (1926-2004), scholar of Jewish philos- 
ophy. Born in Paterson, New Jersey, his early education was 
entirely Orthodox. He graduated from the Rabbi Jacob Joseph 
School in Manhattan and the Talmudical Academy of New 
York. He then entered Yeshiva University, where he earned 
his B.A. in 1947. From yu, he went to New York University 
Law School and left before completing his degree. In a rare 
move for Orthodox-educated Jews of his generation who 
when they left the Orthodox world moved over to the Jewish 
Theological Seminary, Reines went to Hebrew Union College 
and earned his MHL and ordination in 1952. He received the 
Mrs. Henry Morgenthau, Jr. Fellowship at Harvard where he 
earned a Ph.D. in 1958 studying with Harry Austryn Wolfson, 
and then joined the faculty of HUC-jIR as a professor of Jew- 
ish Philosophy and retired in 2003. 

His field of specialization was medieval philosophy, par- 
ticularly the work of Moses *Maimonides, and he struggled 
both to understand Maimonides as a halakhic and philosophi- 
cal thinker and to deal with revelation as a source of absolute 
authority. Rejecting the notion of absolute authority led to 
his own original philosophical innovation. He developed the 
concept of polydoxy, meaning a religion of many opinions, 
in which the notion of absolute knowledge is abandoned and 
diversity and individual autonomy is not only respected but 
welcomed. This concept has had significant influence on lib- 
eral religious thought in the United States and elsewhere as 
well as within the Reform movement. He helped create the 
Institute for Creative Judaism and chaired its board, which 
was formed to develop religious and educational and liturgi- 
cal material for free Judaism. It has evolved into The Polydox 
Institute, which is “committed to serving all polydoxians, be 
they of Jewish, Christian or other origin, and whether or not 
they view themselves as belonging to any historic religious 
group, or as being presently affiliated with any organized re- 
ligious body.” His work has thus had influence far beyond the 
Jewish community. For religious communities that reject the 
existence of infallible knowledge, Reines argued that the only 
morally justifiable position was to affirm individual autonomy. 
Such communities should be prepared, Reines maintained, to 
accommodate diverse and even unconventional beliefs, ritu- 
als, and practices. 

The Reform Movements Gates of Prayer (1975), included 
an edited version of the polydox Sabbath worship service writ- 
ten by Reines. His seminal work is Polydoxy: Explorations in a 
Philosophy of Liberal Religion, (1987). Among his other works 
are Elements in a Philosophy of Reform Judaism (1968), Mai- 
monides and Abarbanel on Prophecy (1970), and Reform Ju- 
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daism as Polydoxy (1970-1973). His work on the Institute in- 
cludes services for Hanukah and Rosh Hashanah as well as a 
Passover Haggadah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K.M. Olitzsky, L.J. Sussman, and M.H. Stern, 
Reform Judaism in America: A Biographical Dictionary and Source- 


book (1993). 
[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


REINES, FREDERICK (1918-1998), physicist and Nobel 
Prize winner. Reines obtained his M.E. and M.S. degrees from 
Stevens Institute of Technology in Hoboken, New Jersey, and 
his Ph.D. from New York University in 1944. He was a mem- 
ber and then group leader of the theoretical division of the 
Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory (1944-59). He was profes- 
sor and head of the Physics Department at Case Institute of 
Technology (1959-66) and professor and founding dean of 
Physical Sciences at uct. 

Reines, the great-nephew of the founder of the Mizra- 
chi movement, Rabbi Isaac Jacob *Reines, was joint winner 
with Dr. Martin Perl of the 1995 Nobel Prize in physics for 
their discovery of two fundamental particles of matter, the 
tau and the neutrino. The existence of the neutrino was first 
postulated by Wolfgang Pauli in 1930 to account for apparent 
loss of energy when an atomic nucleus decays, releasing an 
electron, but it was Reines who first proved that the elusive 
particle, which has no mass and no charge, exists. The dis- 
covery started the new field of neutrino physics. Reines was 
honored with membership in the National Academy of Sci- 
ences and many other awards, including the National Medal 
of Science. 


REINES, ISAAC JACOB (1839-1915), rabbi, one of the 
founders and first head of the *Mizrachi movement. Born in 
Karolin, Belorussia, Reines studied at the Eishishok (Eisiskes) 
and Volozhin yeshivot and was ordained by leading rabbis. He 
served in the rabbinate in Shavkyany (Saukenai), Lithuania, 
from 1867; in Sventsyany (Svencionys), Vilna district, from 
1869; and in Lida from 1885 until his death. Reines made a 
distinct contribution to rabbinic scholarship, introducing a 
new and almost modern methodology which was in contrast 
to the current system of *pilpul. It was based upon a purely 
logical approach and was influenced by Maimonides’ Millot 
ha-Higgayyon; it is actually called “Higgayon” (“Logic”). In the 
introduction to his first major halakhic work, Hotam Tokh- 
nit (2 parts, 1880-81) he emphasized this new approach, as he 
did in his later works (e.g., Urim Gedolim, 1887). The Hotam 
Tokhnit made a great impression, especially in Western Europe 
where Jews were not accustomed to works on halakhah with 
a strictly logical approach that had been written by Eastern 
European scholars. He also applied his new approach in his 
homiletical books (Nod shel Demaot, 1891), which, like oth- 
ers of his works, went through a number of editions. Reines 
tried to introduce the spirit of the times in his public activi- 
ties, without breaking with tradition, and founded a yeshivah 
in Sventsyany. Because its curriculum included secular stud- 
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War Appeal undertook the implementation of a planning pro- 
gram, based on the concept of self-contained neighborhood 
units, and in 1955 Ashkelon was granted city status. Its mu- 
nicipal boundaries, as then laid down, included an area of 17 
sq. mi. (43 sq. km.), which subsequently increased to 21 sq. mi. 
(55 sq. km.). Its five neighborhoods were the town of Majdal 
(Migdal), which was the commercial and market center; the 
Afridar quarter, linking up with the hotel area near the bath- 
ing beach; the Southern Hills quarter of immigrant housing; 
the residential Shimshon (Samson) quarter; and the Barnea 
quarter. The industrial zone was located on the eastern fringe 
of the town. In 1969 an oil pipeline was constructed from Ei- 
lat to Ashkelon. Tourism and recreation, including a camp 
of the French Mediterranean Club, constituted an important 
part of the city’s economy. In the beginning of the 21°t century 
the city’s economy was based on industry, administrative ser- 
vices, commerce, and tourism, employing some 40,000 people 
and making the city a regional center. About 40 factories and 
1,000 workshops operated in the city’s three industrial areas 
(which included an 8,o00-acre industrial park), engaged in 
metalworking, plastics, wood, electronics, food, baked goods, 
chemicals, and prefab construction. 

The city had a branch of *Bar-Ilan University with 180 
students in attendance in 1968, which in 1990 became Ash- 
kelon College, a regional institute. In 2000 the college was 
accredited academically, with a student body of approxi- 
mately 6,000. The city’s population rose from 38,000 in 1968 
to 73,000 in the mid-1990s and 103,200 in 2002. Among Ash- 
kelon’s population, 33.5% were new immigrants, mainly from 
the former Soviet Union, with others from Ethiopia, France, 
and Latin America. 

The area of ancient Ashkelon, including the archaeologi- 
cal findings, has been converted into a National Park. 


[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Ish-Shalom, Masei Nozerim le-Erez Yis- 
rael (1965), 94-95, 97; Mann, Egypt, 2 (1922), 198-201; Ben-Zvi, Erez 
Yisrael, index; Sefer ha-Yishuv, 2 (1944), 4-6; J. Prawer, in: Eretz Israel, 
4 (1956), 231-42; 5 (1958), 224-37; B. Mazar, in: EM, 1 (1965), 769ff; 
Schuerer, Gesch, 2 (1967*), 119 ff; J. Garstang, Joshua, Judges (1931), 
357 ff.; idem, in: PEFQS (1923); J. Ory, in: QDAP, 8 (1939), 38ff.; Beyer, 
in: ZDPV, 56 (1933), 250ff.; Z. Vilnay, Ashkelon ha-Hadashah ve-ha-At- 
tikah (1963). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: WJ. Phythian-Adams, “History 
of Askalon,” in: PEFQs (1921): 163-71; idem, in: “Report on the Strati- 
fication of Askalon,” in: PEFQs (1923): 60-84; L. Stager, “Ashkelon,” 
in: NEAEHL 1 (1993), 102-3; idem, in: Biblical Archaeology Review, 17 
(1991); P. Wapnish and B. Hesse, “Pampered Pooches or Plain Pari- 
ahs,’ BA, 56 (1993), 55-80; B.L. Johnson and L.E. Stager, “Ashkelon: 
Wine Emporium of the Holy Land,’ in: S. Gitin (ed.), Recent Exca- 
vations in Israel (1995), 95-109. For a comprehensive list of later his- 
torical sources, see Y. Tsafrir, L. Di Segni, and J. Green, Tabula Impe- 
rii Romani. Iudaea - Palaestina. Maps and Gazetteer (1994), 68-70. 
WEBSITE: www.ashkelon.muni.il. 


ASHKENAZ (Heb. 113WX), a people and a country border- 
ing on Armenia and the upper Euphrates; listed in Genesis 
10:3 and 1 Chronicles 1:6 among the descendants of *Gomer. 
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The name Ashkenaz also occurs once in Jeremiah 51:27 in a 
passage calling upon the kingdoms of *Ararat, Minni, and 
Ashkenaz to rise and destroy Babylon. Scholars have iden- 
tified the Ashkenaz as the people called Ashkuza (Ashguza, 
Ishguza) in Akkadian. According to Assyrian royal inscrip- 
tions the Ashkuza fought the Assyrians in the reign of Es- 
harhaddon (680-669 B.C.E.) as allies of the Minni (Manne- 
ans). Since the Ashkuza are mentioned in conjunction with 
the Gimirrai-Cimmerians and the Ashkenaz with Gomer in 
Genesis, it is reasonable to infer that Ashkenaz is a dialectal 
form of Akkadian Ashkuza, identical with a group of Iranian- 
speaking people organized in confederations of tribes called 
Saka in Old Persian, whom Greek writers (e.g., Herodotus 
1:103) called Scythians. They ranged from southern Russia 
through the Caucasus and into the Near East. Some scholars, 
however, have argued against this identification on philolog- 
ical grounds because of the presence of the “n” in the word 
Ashkenaz. In medieval rabbinical literature the name was used 
for Germany (see next entry). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.A. Speiser, Genesis (Eng., 1964), 66; U. Cas- 
suto, A Commentary on the Book of Genesis, 2 (1964), 192; EM, 1 (1965), 
762-3 (incl. bibl.). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Holladay, Jeremiah, 2 
(1989), 427; P. Briant, From Cyrus to Alexander (2002), 39. 


[Yehoshua M. Grintz] 


ASHKENAZ (112Wx), designation of the first relatively 
compact area of settlement of Jews in N.W. Europe, initially 
on the banks of the Rhine. The term became identified with, 
and denotes in its narrower sense, Germany, German Jewry, 
and German Jews (“Ashkenazim’), as well as their descen- 
dants in other countries. It has evolved a broader connotation 
denoting the entire Ashkenazi Jewish cultural complex, 
comprising its ideas and views, way of life and folk mores, 
legal concepts and formulations, and social institutions. The 
Ashkenazi cultural legacy, emanating from the center in 
northern France and Germany, later spread to Poland-Lith- 
uania, and in modern times embraces Jewish settlements 
all over the world whose members share and activate it. 
The term “Ashkenaz” is used in clear contradistinction 
to *Sepharad, the Jewish cultural complex originating in 
Spain. 


Terminology 

It is difficult to determine when the term Ashkenaz was first 
applied to Germany. In the Babylonian Talmud (Yoma 10a) 
the biblical Gomer, the father of Ashkenaz, is rendered as 
“Germania,” although in its original context the reference 
is to Germanikia in northwestern Syria (cf. Gen. R. 37:1; TJ, 
Meg. 1:11, 71b). In addition to this incorrect identification, a 
possible source of explanation may be in the name Scandza 
or Scanzia, the designation of Scandinavia in several sources, 
which was regarded as the cradle of some Germanic tribes. 
The association of Ashkenaz with Scandza is found as early 
as the sixth century in the Latin addendum to the chronol- 
ogy of Eusebius. According to another theory, the present 
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ies, he aroused the anger of some religious fanatics and was 
forced to close the school after a few months. 

Reines joined the *Hibbat Zion movement from its cre- 
ation. His attachment to Erez Israel was due principally to the 
influence of his father, who stayed in Erez Israel in the 1830s. 
Reines cooperated with Samuel *Mohilewer and proposed set- 
tlement programs for Erez Israel that combined Torah study 
with physical labor. He was among the first rabbis to answer 
Theodor Herzl’s call, and his joining the Zionist movement 
served as a great encouragement to Herzl in face of the op- 
position of most of the East and West European rabbis. He 
devoted much energy to propaganda for political Zionism 
among rabbis and Orthodox circles. Toward this end he pub- 
lished in 1902 the book Or Hadash al Ziyyon (“A New Light 
on Zion’) in which he countered all the claims of those in the 
rabbinical circles opposed to Zionism. He participated in the 
first Zionist Congresses and was very close to Herzl, but he 
opposed the cultural work of the Zionist movement for fear 
that it would encroach on the status of religion. In 1902 he 
convened a large conference of rabbis and Orthodox peo- 
ple in Vilna and as a result the Religious Zionist movement, 
Mizrachi, was formed. Reines was the recognized leader of 
the movement and the outstanding personality at its found- 
ing convention in Pressburg (Bratislava; 1904). Many Ortho- 
dox rabbis, especially from Hungary, protested the convening 
of the founding conference and were against Mizrachi alto- 
gether. Reines answered them very sharply, sparing not even 
the greatest among them. He also founded the first journal of 
Mizrachi, entitled Ha-Mizrah (published in 1903 under the ed- 
itorship of Zeev *Jawitz). His great attachment to Herzl found 
expression during the controversy over the *Uganda Scheme, 
when he proved to be an enthusiastic supporter of the plan. 

Despite all his public activities, Reines continued to 
write. Only a small portion of his works were published, and 
the rest remain in manuscript (in about 100 volumes). In Lida, 
he realized his greatest personal dream - the establishment of 
a modern yeshivah in which secular studies were taught side 
by side with traditional studies, all within the framework of 
the meticulous observation of tradition. The yeshivah was 
established in 1905 and achieved a distinguished reputation. 
Reines developed the educational principles of the yeshivah in 
the booklets Kol Yaakov (1908), Mishkenot Yaakov (1910), and 
others. Although the Mizrachi movement viewed the yeshivah 
as its own project, its maintenance rested on Reines’ shoul- 
ders. While the institution was developing, World War 1 broke 
out and the suffering that it brought affected Reines’ health. 
In the past few years some of his works have come out in new 
editions and in facsimile editions. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.L. Fishman, Zekhor Zot le- Yaakov (1934); 
M. Kohen, in: J.L. Fishman (ed.), Sefer ha-Mizrachi (1946), 83-101 
(2"4 pagination); Z.A. Rabiner, Talelei Orot (1955), 7-18; Y. Raphael, 
in: Ba-Mishor, 1 no. 34 (1940), 14; idem, Madrikh Bibliografi le-Sifrut 
Ziyyonit Datit (1960), 74-5; IJ. Reines, Nod shel Demaot, ed. by J.L. 
Fishman (1934); L. Jung (ed.), Jewish Leaders (1953), 273-93. 


[Getzel Kressel] 
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REINHARDT (Goldmann), MAX (1873-1943), stage pro- 
ducer and director. Reinhardt, a leading force in the theater 
during the first part of the 20" century, was born in Baden, 
near Vienna. At 17 he became an actor and assistant direc- 
tor at the Salzburg State Theater. Otto *Brahm, director of 
the Deutsches Theater in Berlin, noted Reinhardt’s work and 
brought him to the German capital in 1894. After succeeding 
Brahm as director of the theater in 1905, Reinhardt sought 
to integrate the two main theatrical traditions, the baroque, 
which he had learned in Vienna, and the literary and intel- 
lectual tradition then dominant in Berlin. “Our standard,” he 
declared, “must not be to act a play as it was acted in the days 
of its author. How to make a play live in our time, that is deci- 
sive for us.” Reinhardt offered the public a cosmopolitan rep- 
ertory — revivals of the classics: Shakespeare, Goethe, Schiller, 
and Moliére; and modern playwrights such as Wilde, Synge, 
Shaw, Ibsen, Gorki, and Strindberg. 

Reinhardt’s methods were experimental and spectacu- 
lar. He used massive crowds and a projecting rostrum. For A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream in 1905 he introduced a revolving 
stage; and for Hamlet, which he staged in 1909, he used mod- 
ern dress. These technical innovations accompanied a revital- 
ized concept of the theater that distinguished Reinhardt’s pro- 
ductions and deeply influenced European stagecraft. Avoiding 
the star system, he was able to use leading performers in ei- 
ther major or minor roles, and he trained actors in his meth- 
ods at a school which he established at the Deutsches Theater. 
Reinhardt created a furore in London with his productions of 
the wordless spectacle The Miracle at Olympia (1911) and of 
Oedipus Rex at Covent Garden (1912). In 1920 he produced 
Jedermann (“Everyman”) at Salzburg, where until the 1930s it 
became an annual event at the festival he founded there. 

In 1924 Reinhardt returned briefly to Berlin to present 
Shaw’s Saint Joan with Elisabeth *Bergner and Pirandello’s Six 
Characters in Search of an Author. When the Nazis came to 
power in 1933, Reinhardt was deprived of all connections with 
the German state theater. He immigrated to the United States 
in the following year and staged A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
in the Hollywood Bowl, playing to 12,000 people nightly. He 
made a film version of the play with the same type of massive 
settings that he used in his stage productions. During his last 
years Reinhardt ran a school for actors on the West Coast. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Adler, Max Reinhardt, sein Leben (1964); 
H. Carter, The Theatre of Max Reinhardt (1964); O.M. Sayler (ed.), 
Max Reinhardt and His Theatre (1924); H. Braulich, Max Reinhardt, 


Theater zwischen Traum und Wirklichkeit (1966), W. Haas, Die lite- 


rarische Welt (1958), index. 
[Stewart Kampel] 


REINHARDT, STEPHEN R. (1931- ), U.S. federal judge. 
Born in New York City, he received his bachelor’s degree 
from Pomona College in 1951 and he graduated from Yale Law 
School in 1954. Reinhardt served in the U.S. Air Force Gen- 
eral Counsel’s Office from 1954 to 1956. He was law clerk to 
Judge Luther W. Youngdahl of the U.S. District Court in the 
District of Columbia from 1956 to 1957, then entered private 
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practice in Los Angeles with the firm O'Melveny and Myers 
until 1958. He was a partner in the firm Fogel, Julber, Rein- 
hardt, Rothschild, and Feldman from 1959 until 1980, when 
he was appointed a judge in the U.S. Court of Appeals in the 
Ninth Circuit, Los Angeles. 

Judge Reinhardt ruled in several controversial cases, 
gaining a reputation as a liberal jurist. In Phinpathya v. Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service (1981), he reversed and 
remanded the Board of Immigration Appeals’ denial of an 
application for suspension of deportation, concluding that 
the Board erred in its finding that the petitioner had failed to 
meet the “continuous physical presence” requirement because 
of a three-month visit to Thailand to aid her sick mother. The 
Supreme Court reversed the decision, holding that the three- 
month visit did not fall within the exceptions to the require- 
ment of continuous presence. In Orhorhaghe v. Immigration 
and Naturalization Service (1994), Reinhardt, writing for the 
panel, ruled that the Immigration and Naturalization Service's 
seizure of an alien based solely on a foreign-sounding name 
was a violation of the Fourth Amendment that warranted the 
suppression of the evidence of illegal status acquired in the 
course of the seizure. 

Other controversial cases involved the right to die and 
restrictions on assault weapons. In Compassion in Dying v. 
Washington (1996), Judge Reinhardt, writing for the court, 
ruled that a Washington statute that imposed a criminal 
penalty on persons assisting in an attempted suicide violated 
the Fourth Amendment's due process clause. The Supreme 
Court reversed the decision in 1997. In Silveira v. Lockyer, 
which challenged California's restrictions on assault weap- 
ons, he ruled that the Second Amendment guarantees a col- 
lective right to bear arms but does not guarantee an individ- 
ual’s right to do so. 

Reinhardt served in numerous professional organiza- 
tions. He served on the California Advisory Committee to the 
U.S. Commission on Civil Rights from 1962 to 1974, and as its 
vice chairman from 1969 to 1974. A member of the American 
Bar Association, he was cochairman of the Committee on 
Labor Arbitration and Law of Collective Bargaining Agree- 
ments from 1967 to 1973. He was a member of the Commit- 
tee on Legislation of the California Bar Association from 1973 
to 1977 and of the Labor Law Section of the Los Angeles Bar 
Association from 1974 to 1980. In 1998 Judge Reinhardt re- 
ceived the Champion of Justice Award from the Association 
of Criminal Defense Lawyers. 


[Dorothy Bauhoff (24 ed.)] 


REINHARZ, JEHUDA (1944- ), Israeli-American scholar. 
Born in Haifa, he emigrated to Germany in 1958 and the 
United States in 1961 (naturalized 1966). He was educated at 
Columbia University (B.S. 1967), Jewish Theological Seminary 
of America (B.R.E. 1967), Harvard University (M.A. 1968), and 
Brandeis University (Ph.D. 1972). Reinharz taught at Hebrew 
College, Brookline, Mass. (1969-70); Brandeis University; 
Hiatt Institute, Jerusalem (1970); the University of Michigan, 
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where he was the first professor of Judaic studies (1972-82); 
and from 1982 at Brandeis, where he became the Richard Ko- 
ret Professor of Modern Jewish History and was president of 
the university from 1994. He had fellowships from the Wood- 
row Wilson National Fellowship Foundation, the American 
Council of Learned Societies, the Leo Baeck Institute, the 
Royal Historical Society (U.K.), and other organizations. He 
was a member of the Association for Jewish Studies, the Leo 
Baeck Institute, the World Union of Jewish Studies, the Na- 
tional Foundation for Jewish Culture, the Institute for Polish 
Jewish Studies, and a number of other professional and schol- 
arly bodies. He was also is a member of the Council on For- 
eign Relations, the International Council of Yad Vashem, and 
the boards of the United Israel Appeal/Jewish Agency and the 
American Joint Distribution Committee as well as the Presi- 
dential Advisory Committee to the president of Israel. 
Reinharz is a leading scholar of modern Jewish history 
as well as a leading public advocate for Israel. His The Jew in 
the Modern World (written with Paul R. Mendes Flohr) is a 
widely adopted college text, and his two-volume biography of 
Chaim Weizmann has won many awards. His appointment to 
the presidency of Brandeis, a private Jewish-sponsored univer- 
sity, after one of his predecessors tried to distance it from its 
Jewish roots, was widely heralded as a choice to return to its 
Jewish heritage, and Reinharz did not disappoint. As president 
of Brandeis, Reinharz presided over a great expansion of its 
programs and physical plant as well as a significant increase in 
its endowment. Under his leadership the university flourished, 
its student body improving and its faculty and course offer- 
ings growing in scope and depth. In 2005 he established the 
“nonpartisan” Crown Center for Middle East Studies, believ- 
ing that existing academic centers are “infused with ideology” 
and “third-rate” Among Reinharz’s books are Fatherland or 
Promised Land? The Dilemma of the German Jew (1975), Chaim 
Weizmann: The Making of a Zionist Leader (1985), Chaim 
Weizmann: The Making of a Statesman (1993), and Zionism 
and the Creation of a New Society (with Ben Halpern (1998; 
20002), and a number of edited volumes, including volume 9 
of The Letters and Papers of Chaim Weizmann (1977), The Jew 
In the Modern World: A Documentary History (with Paul R. 
Mendes Flohr, 1980; 19957), The Jewish Response to German 
Culture: From the Enlightenment to World War 11 (with Walter 
Schatzberg, 1985), and Essential Papers on Zionism (with Anita 
Shapira, 1996). He also published many journal articles and 
contributed to yearbooks and collections of essays. 


[Drew Silver (2™4 ed.)] 


REINMANN, SALOMON (c. 1815-c. 1880), traveler. A na- 
tive of Galicia, he left his home country in the 1840s and trav- 
eled to Burma, where he supplied food to the British army. 
He amassed a great fortune but soon lost it, and was wounded 
when involved in battle, losing one eye and part of his left 
hand. Later he wandered around the Orient as a merchant, 
then settled in Cochin. Finally he returned to Europe, home- 
less and without hope, and died in Vienna. While in Austria, 
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he was urged by Peretz *Smolenskin to write down the im- 
pressions and observations gained during his many years of 
travel. His Masot Shelomo be-Erez Hodu, Birman ve-Sinim was 
edited and annotated after his death by Wolf *Schur of Warsaw 
and appeared in 1884. Though a rather uncritical account of 
countries and people, Jews and others, with many inaccura- 
cies, the book is an important source of information on Jew- 
ish life in *Bombay (especially on the *Bene Israel), *Cochin, 
*Calcutta, *Burma, and other communities. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Reinmann, Masot Shelomo, ed. by W. Schur 
(1884), 3-4; Sassoon, in: Jewish Tribune (Bombay, Oct. 1933), 10-11. 


[Walter Joseph Fischel] 


REINSDORE, JERRY (1936-— ), U.S. baseball and basket- 
ball owner, the third owner in the history of North American 
sports to win a championship in two different sports. Born 
in Brooklyn, New York, the son of a sewing machine peddler, 
Reinsdorf graduated from George Washington University in 
Washington, Dc, and went on to receive his law degree from 
Northwestern University after moving to Chicago in 1957. His 
first job was as a tax attorney for the irs, and then he went 
into private tax law practice. He made his fortune in Chicago 
real estate, heading up the multi-billion-dollar Balcor Corpo- 
ration. Reinsdorf headed the partnership that purchased the 
Chicago White Sox and Comiskey Park from Bill Veeck for 
$19 million on January 29, 1981. He was a member of Major 
League Baseball's Executive Council, served as chairman of 
baseball’s Ownership Committee, and was a member of the 
Long Range Planning, Restructuring, Expansion, Equal Op- 
portunity, Strategic Planning, Legislative and Player Relations 
committees. Reinsdorf assumed the position of chairman of 
the Chicago Bulls on March 13, 1985, when he led the group 
that purchased controlling interest in the franchise for $16 
million. During his tenure as chairman of the Bulls, the team 
captured six World Championships for Chicago (1991-93, 
1996-98). Reinsdorf was also responsible for the construction 
of two new sports facilities in Chicago, Comiskey Park (1991), 
now USS. Cellular Field, and the United Center (1994). Reins- 
dorf was the 1997 recipient of the Order of Lincoln Award, 
and his many contributions to the community have been rec- 
ognized by such organizations as Keshet, the Interfaith Orga- 
nizing Project, the American Academy of Achievement, the 
Cystic Fibrosis Foundation, and the Trial Lawyers Club of 
Chicago. In addition, he is the recipient of the Chicago Park 
District's 1990 Chicagoan of the Year Award, the 1992 PUSH 
Bridgebuilder Award, the National Italian-American Friend- 
ship Award, Northwestern University’s Award of Merit, the 
US. Air Force American Spirit Award and a honorary de- 
gree in humane letters from Illinois College. Reinsdorf was 
awarded the Ellis Island Medal of Honor in 1993 and the 1997 
Mayor’s Medal of Honor. 

[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 


REISCHER, JACOB BEN JOSEPH (also known as Jacob 
Backofen; c. 1670-1733), rabbi, halakhic authority, and au- 
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thor. Born in Prague, Reischer studied under Aaron Simeon 
Spira, rabbi of Prague, and was known as a prodigy in his early 
youth. Afterward he studied under Spira’s son, Benjamin Wolf 
Spira, av bet din of the Prague community and rabbi of Bohe- 
mia, whose son-in-law he subsequently became. His brothers- 
in-law were Elijah Spira and David *Oppenheim. Reischer’s 
surname, borne by his grandfather and uncles (see introduc- 
tion to his Minhat Yaakov), derives from the fact that his fam- 
ily came from Rzeszow, Poland, and not, as has been errone- 
ously stated, because he served as rabbi of that town. 

While still young, he became dayyan of the “great bet din 
of *Prague.” He was appointed av bet din of Ansbach, capi- 
tal of Bavaria, and head of its yeshivah in 1709, and in 1715 
av bet din of Worms. There, students flocked to him from all 
parts of Europe. He had, however, opponents who persecuted 
him. About 1718, he was appointed av bet din and head of the 
yeshivah of the important community of Metz. There, too, he 
did not find peace. He related that in 1728 “malicious men, as 
hard as iron, who hated me without cause, set upon me with 
intent to destroy me by a false libel, to have me imprisoned.” 
His first work, Minhat Yaakov, was published, while he was 
still young, in Prague in 1689. In the course of time he was 
accepted by contemporary rabbis as a final authority (Shevut 
Yaakov, vol. 1, no. 28; vol. 3, no. 61), and problems were ad- 
dressed to him from the whole Diaspora, e.g., Italy, and also 
from Erez Israel (ibid., vol. 1, nos. 93 and 99). He made a point 
of defending the *rishonim from the criticism of later writ- 
ers, and endeavored to justify the Shulhan Arukh against its 
critics. But there were also those, particularly among the Se- 
phardi rabbis of Jerusalem, who openly censured his habit of 
criticizing rishonim and *aharonim (ibid., vol. 1, no. 22), and 
criticized him in their works. His replies to these criticisms 
were not always couched in moderate language (see Lo Hib- 
bit Aven be- Yaakov). The main target of his criticism was Jo- 
seph b. David of Breslau, author of Hok Yosef (Amsterdam, 
1730). Jacob’s only remaining son, Simeon, av bet din of Dan- 
zig, died in 1715. 

Reischer was the author of the following works: (1) 
Minhat Yaakov (Prague, 1689) - part 1 is an exposition of 
the Torat ha-Hattat of Moses *Isserles, and part 2, entitled 
Torat ha-Shelamim, is an exposition of Hilkhot Niddah of the 
Shulhan Arukh together with expositions and supplements to 
the Kunteres ha-Sefekot of *Shabbetai b. Meir ha-Kohen and 
responsa; a second edition, entitled Solet le-Minhah ve-She- 
men le-Minhah (Dessau, 1696), contained the glosses of his 
son, Simeon; (2) Hok le- Yaakov, novellae and expositions on 
Hilkhot Pesah of the Shulhan Arukh, subsequently included 
in the large edition of the Shulhan Arukh; (3) Shevut Yaakov, 
responsa in three parts — part 1 (Halle, 1710) also contains “Peer 
Yaakov,’ the residue of his novellae on the Talmud which were 
destroyed by fire in 1689, part 2 (Offenbach, 1711) contains a 
revised edition of the laws of migo and sefek sefeka (“double 
doubt”), which had been published separately in Prague in 
1689, and part 3 (Metz, 1789) contains his “Lo Hibbit Aven 
be- Yaakov, a reply to the attacks on his first works; (4) Iyyun 
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Yaakov (Wilhelmsdorf, 1729) is a commentary on the aggadot 
in Ein Yaakov of Jacob *Ibn Habib, and on Avot. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Cahen, in: REJ, 8 (1884), 271-3; Fuenn, 
Keneset, 575f.; A. Marx, in: Jar, 8 (1917/18), 271f.; C. Tchernowitz, 
Toledot ha-Posekim, 3 (1947), 65, 164, 187-90. 


[Ephraim Kupfer] 


REISEN, ABRAHAM (Avrom Reyzn; 1876-1953), Yiddish 
poet, short-story writer, playwright, and editor. Born in Koid- 
anovo, Russia (now Dzyarzhynsk, Belarus), Reisen was the son 
of the Hebrew and Yiddish poet Kalman Reisen (1848-1921) 
and the brother of the poet, short-story writer, and translator 
Sarah (Sore) Reisen (1884-1974) and the celebrated philologist 
Zalman *Rejzen (1887-1941). While he was still a teenager, his 
talent was recognized by *Shalom Aleichem and I.L. *Peretz, 
who arranged for the publication of his earliest poems. After 
some years in Minsk, Warsaw, Cracow, and Berlin, he settled 
permanently in New York in 1914. Influenced by Heinrich 
*Heine, whom he translated into Yiddish, he was one of the 
first Yiddish poets to make use of folksong material. His po- 
etry, though mostly written in conventional quatrains, is suf- 
fused by a refined sensibility that adumbrates the writing of 
Di *Yunge. In contrast to the verse of the “sweatshop” gener- 
ation, such as Morris *Vinchevsky or Morris *Rosenfeld, his 
work is characterized by a certain understated Romanticism 
and melancholy irony. Reisen shared the preoccupation with 
poverty and social problems manifested by his predecessors, 
but he entirely eschews their propagandistic rhetoric. None- 
theless, while most of his poetry is softly lyrical, a proportion 
has sufficiently social-critical implications to have been sung 
at clandestine workers’ meetings in the forests. Many of his 
poems were set to music and became a standard part of Yid- 
dish folk culture. 

In hundreds of short stories, often written at a pace of 
one a week for the many newspapers to which he was a reg- 
ular contributor, he reflected with transparent honesty the 
lives of simple Jews whether in the shte#l or as immigrants. 
His style completely lacked didacticism and the mediating 
narrators of earlier Yiddish fiction. Though set in a Jewish 
environment, the stories are animated by wider values. His 
characters are overwhelmingly Jewish, but they are beset by 
universal human problems. The narration is restrained, with 
minimal action and is often reminiscent of Anton Chekhov, 
another writer whom he translated into Yiddish. His stories 
are masterpieces of concision and evince his particular gift 
for catching the essential psychological traits of a character 
or a situation in a few strokes. His characters are ill-adjusted 
to their environment and suffer all manner of petty trage- 
dies. He is particularly effective in his unsentimental, quietly 
realistic depiction of the miseries caused by poverty and the 
daily struggle to survive. Stories such as “Ayzn” (1912; “Iron,” 
1974) often constitute brilliant essays in unspoken psycho- 
pathology. He wrote with particular effectiveness on a wide 
variety of themes incorporating characterizations of hungry 
dreamers, prostitutes, workers, mothers and children, parve- 
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nus, and factory girls, all treated with equal lack of censori- 
ousness. Though Reisen adopts a seemingly distanced, objec- 
tive voice, the reader’s sympathy is nonetheless all the more 
poignantly evoked. Reisen was immensely popular with the 
general reader and his public appearances were attended by 
thousands, yet, perhaps on account of his deceptive simplicity, 
it was only from the 1930s onwards that he began to receive 
due recognition by intellectual critics. 

His valuable autobiography, Epizodn fun Mayn Lebn 
(“Episodes from My Life,” 1929-35) covers events in his varied 
life up to his participation in the epoch-making *Czernowitz 
Yiddish Language Conference of 1908. Subsequent episodes 
were never published in book-form. He was also an indefati- 
gable editor and publisher and brought out many important 
anthologies and a dozen or so journals of which most were 
fairly ephemeral. He had a deep interest in European literature, 
and was eager to disseminate acquaintance with the European 
writers in Yiddish translation as to promote Yiddish literature 
as an equal within the broader European context. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon 4 (1929), 349-64; Sh. Slutsky, 
Avrom Reyzn-Bibliografye (1956, 1960); J. Glatstein, In Tokh Genumen 
(1947), 48-63, 514-44; S. Liptzin, Flowering of Yiddish Literature 
(1963), 118-22; C. Madison, Yiddish Literature (1968), 197-220. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL 8 (1981), 458-78; Y. Yeshurin, in: A. Reisen, 
Lider, Dertseylungen un Zikhroynes (1966), 307-16; idem, Gezamlte 
Shriftn, 14 vols. (1928-33); Sh. Niger, Yidishe Shrayber fun Tsvantsikstn 
Yorhundert 1 (1946, 1972), 107-41; C. Leviant, in: A. Reisen, The Heart- 
Stirring Sermon and Other Stories (1992), xi-xxiv; D. Kay, Jewish Writ- 
ers of the Twentieth Century (2003), 451-2. 


[Hugh Denman (2"¢ ed.)] 


REISENBERG, NADIA (1904-1983), U.S. concert pianist and 
piano teacher. Born in Vilna, Lithuania, Reisenberg moved 
with her family to St. Petersburg in 1915, where she studied 
piano at the Conservatory under Leonid Nikolaiev. After the 
Russian revolution, the family moved, eventually arriving in 
America in 1922. Under the helpful largesse of Isaac Sherman, 
Nadia gave private recitals and began to build a reputation. 
She gave her American debut concert to strong reviews in late 
1922 and in 1924 began touring. 

Reisenberg possessed a brilliant technique and her au- 
diences were won over by the depth of her musicianship, di- 
verse repertoire, strength and agility, and convincing and se- 
rious interpretations. 

She married Isaac Sherman, an economist, in 1924, and 
they had two sons; Reisenberg credited the successful bal- 
ancing of her concert career and raising a family to having 
“complete cooperation and understanding” from her husband. 
In 1930, she began studies with Josef Hoffman at the Cur- 
tis Institute, receiving a diploma in 1935 and teaching there 
from 1934 to 1938. She also taught at Mannes College, Queens 
College, cuny, and the Juilliard School; in the 1960s she gave 
master classes at the Rubin Academy in Israel. Reisenberg 
focused significant attention on chamber music, which she 
considered “her first and real love in this world” She often 
concertized with the Budapest Quartet, or soloists such as 
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cellist Joseph Schuster and violinists William Kroll and Er- 
ick Friedman. 

In 1939-40, Reisenberg amazed radio listeners by per- 
forming the complete Mozart Piano Concertos in a cycle of 
weekly broadcasts, which she called “the most rewarding ex- 
perience of my career, my private year with Mozart.” Arthur 
Rubinstein said of this series, “She played brilliantly and I ad- 
mired her very greatly.” 

Reisenberg toured with orchestras, including the New 
York Philharmonic under John Barbirolli, and was the first 
soloist to play twice in one season with that orchestra, in 1941. 
Nadia often played premieres of Russian composers, and fre- 
quently included newer compositions on her programs, al- 
though she did not like “ultra-modern” 20" century music. 
She also recorded for commercial labels. Reisenberg’s last solo 
recital was at Carnegie Hall on November 21, 1947, though she 
still gave some concerts, such as a benefit for Israeli children 
at Carnegie Hall in 1948. In general, after 1950, she focused 
on teaching, becoming a beloved, sympathetic instructor with 
deep personal interest in all her students. 


[Judith S. Pinnolis (2™4 ed.)] 


REISER, PAUL (1957-_), U.S. actor and writer. Born in New 
York to a health food distributor, Reiser studied classical pi- 
ano and composition at the State University of New York- 
Binghamton. He began performing stand-up comedy at New 
York comedy clubs, such as the Improv and Comic Strip. His 
big break came in Barry Levinson’s Diner (1982). Reiser went 
on to appear in Beverly Hills Cop (1984), Aliens (1986), and 
Beverly Hills Cop 11 (1987). He also appeared on television 
specials, award shows, and pilots, including a Diner pilot in 
1983. He starred on the NBC sitcom My Two Dads (1987-90). 
After the show ended, Reiser returned to feature films with 
roles in Crazy People (1990) and The Marrying Man (1991). 
Toward the end of Dads, Reiser developed a new show based 
on his own marriage. Mad About You debuted in 1992, featur- 
ing Reiser and Helen Hunt as a recently married couple deal- 
ing with life after the honeymoon, and ran successfully until 
1999. The show’s theme song, The Final Frontier, was written 
by Reiser and musician Don Was. In 1994, Reiser published 
his first book, Couplehood, a bestseller that featured unused 
material from his sitcom. That same year, Reiser received an 
Emmy nomination as a lead actor in a comedy series. In 1997, 
he released his second book, Babyhood. He continued to ap- 
pear in movies, including The Thing about My Folks (2005), 


which he wrote. 
[Adam Wills (2"4 ed.)] 


REISMAN, HEATHER (1948-_ ), Canadian entrepreneur 
and philanthropist. Reisman was born in Montreal and went 
to McGill University where she studied social work. Later she 
moved to Toronto. Drawn to business, she co-founded Para- 
digm Consulting, a strategy and change management firm in 
1979. She left Paradigm in 1992 to become president of Cott 
Corporation, the regional bottler which she helped grow into 
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the world’s largest retailer-branded beverage supplier. Har- 
vard University developed two case studies focusing on the 
company’s growth and development during Reisman’s time as 
president. Reisman left Cott and in 1996 founded and became 
chief executive officer of Indigo Books, Music and More. The 
launch of Indigo was the culmination of a lifelong passion for 
books and music. After a merger with Chapters Books, Indigo 
became Canada’s largest book retailer. 

Reisman was recognized for her many contributions to 
the Jewish and larger community. In 2005, she was awarded 
the Canada Council of Christians and Jews (cccy) Human 
Relations Award for her contribution to a variety of initiatives 
that span social, religious, racial, and ethnic communities. She 
served as governor of McGill University and of the Toronto 
Stock Exchange, In addition to being the ceo of Indigo Books 
she was also an officer of Mount Sinai Hospital and a board 
member and adviser to many organizations, including World 
Literacy of Canada and Toronto’ Holy Blossom Temple, where 
she and her husband established the Gerald Schwartz/Heather 
Reisman Centre for Jewish Learning, which sponsors lectures 
and study classes on a wide range of Jewish-interest subjects. 
Reisman and her husband were also active in support of the 
Liberal Party of Canada. Her husband, Gerald *Schwartz, 
served as chair and CEO of Onex Corporation. 


[Mindy Avrich-Skapinker (24 ed.)] 


REISS, LIONEL (1894-1986), U.S. painter, printmaker, wa- 
tercolorist. Born in Jaroslav, Galicia, a four-year-old Reiss and 
his family immigrated to New York in 1898. Reiss attended the 
Art Students League and then worked as a commercial artist 
for newspapers, publishers, and a motion picture company. 
Reiss was art director for Paramount Studios and the creator 
of the now famous MG lion. In 1930, Reiss made a decision 
to leave New York to travel to Europe, North Africa, and the 
Near East, accumulating material for art with Jewish subject 
matter, often focusing on Jewish life in Eastern Europe. Reiss 
published some of the fruits of his travels in a limited edition 
folio titled My Models Were Jews in 1938. In part, this work 
attempted to negate Hitler's assertion of a distinctive “Jewish 
type” with images of a wide range of different Jews in varying 
milieus, including the Venice ghetto, the Jewish cemetery in 
Prague, and an array of shops, synagogues, streets, and mar- 
ketplaces. All of his depictions are infused with a great sen- 
sitivity to details of dress, hair, facial features, and expression 
often suggested with an economy of line which still manages 
to retain a powerful descriptive quality. Reiss’ subject matter 
was wide-ranging, from the gritty realism of a group of near- 
derelicts escaping the heat on a tenement rooftop in New York 
Summer Night (c. 1946) to more brilliantly colored images such 
as the watercolor and gouache Spring Promenade (c. 1946), 
which depicts a bevy of well-dressed New Yorkers parading 
through Central Park. Reiss also completed paintings lighter 
in hue and spirit which reflect the artist’s observation of life in 
Israel, such as Tel Aviv Balconies, Boy from Safed, and Yeminite 
Girl. He published and illustrated New Lights and Old Shad- 
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ows (1954) and A World at Twilight, two books featuring text 
by LB. Singer. He illustrated many other books including the 
English edition of Hayyim Nahman *Bialik’s poem Hamatmid, 
published in 1947, for which he created the etching The Talmud 
Student, a somewhat expressionistically rendered depiction of 
a reader, his weary but engrossed expression illuminated by 
vibrant candlelight. Reiss’ work has been exhibited at the Art 
Institute of Chicago, the Carnegie Institute, and the Whitney 
Museum. His art has been collected by many institutions, in- 
cluding, among others, the Jewish Theological Seminary, the 
Smithsonian Institution, and the Tel Aviv Museum. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: L.S. Reiss, My Models Were Jews: a Painter's 
Pilgrimage to Many Lands: a Selection of One Hundred and Seventy- 
Eight Paintings, Watercolors, Drawings, and Etchings (1938); O.Z. 
Soltes, Fixing the World: Jewish American Painters in the Twentieth 


Century (2003). 
[Nancy Buchwald (2"4 ed.)] 


REISZ, KAREL (1926-2002), British film director. Born in 
Ostrava, Czechoslavakia, Reisz came to Britain on a Kinder- 
transport in 1938; his family perished in the Holocaust. Reisz 
served in the Royal Air Force and studied natural sciences at 
Cambridge. Initially a film critic, from 1959 Reisz became an 
influential film director, responsible for many hard-hitting and 
realistic dramas and comedies such as Saturday Night and Sun- 
day Morning (1960), Night Must Fall (1964), Morgan: A Suitable 
Case For Treatment (1966), and, later, The French Lieutenant’s 
Woman (1981). He was often compared to such contemporary 
dramatists as Harold *Pinter and Samuel Beckett. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Gaston, Karel Reisz (1980). 


[William D. Rubinstein (24 ed.)] 


REITLINGER, GERALD (1900-1978), British historian. 
Born in London and educated at Westminster School and 
Oxford, Reitlinger worked as an art dealer and critic while 
writing important pioneering works on the Nazi era. His The 
Final Solution (1953; revised edition, 1967) was one of the first 
comprehensive histories of the Holocaust and is still valu- 
able. Reitlinger’s The ss: Alibi of a Nation (1956) was one of 
the earliest serious accounts of the Nazis’ agents of genocide. 
Reitlinger also wrote a three-volume history of art sales down 
the ages, The Economics of Taste (1961-70) and exhibited his 


own paintings. 
[William D. Rubinstein (24 ed.)] 


REIZENSTEIN, FRANZ (1911-1968), composer and pianist. 
Reizenstein was born in Nuremberg, and studied the piano at 
the Berlin State Academy with Leonid Kreutzer and composi- 
tion with Hindemith. He settled in London in 1934, undergo- 
ing a further period of study-of composition with Vaughan 
Williams and the piano with Solomon. He was a prolific com- 
poser in a lucid, neo-classical style, his works always showing 
clarity of thought and neatness of design. They include: two 
radio operas —- Men Against the Sea (1949) and Anna Kraus 
(1952); the cantata Voices of Night (1939), for soprano, baritone, 
chorus, and orchestra; concerto for cello, violin, and piano (the 
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first performance of the Second Piano Concerto was in June 
1961, with Reizenstein as soloist); much chamber music; and 
pieces for solo piano, songs, etc. Reizenstein taught composi- 
tion at the Guildhall School of Music, London. 


[Max Loppert (24 ed.)] 


REIZES (also Reizeles; in Heb. 0°37), HAYYIM BEN 
ISAAC HA-LEVI (1687-1728), and his brother JOSHUA 
(1697-1728), rabbis and Jewish martyrs in Poland. Hayyim 
was a wealthy and learned man who held the position of av 
bet din in *Lvov (Lemberg) and was rabbi of *Kamenka-Bug- 
skaya. He was also a member of the provincial committee. 
Joshua headed a yeshivah in Lvov. In the spring of 1728 the 
bishop of Lvov accused the two brothers and other Jewish 
personalities of the town of having attempted to induce the 
Jewish apostate, Jan Filipowicz, to return to Judaism, and of 
having profaned the symbols of Christianity which he carried 
with him. The Reizes brothers were arrested, interrogated, tor- 
tured by the Inquisition tribunal, and condemned to death by 
burning at the stake. Information on the tragedy of the Reizes 
brothers stems from Jewish and Catholic sources. According 
to the Jesuit source, Joshua committed suicide in prison after 
which his body was abused, and burned at the stake. It is also 
related that on the day that Hayyim was to be burned at the 
stake a Jesuit priest attempted to convert him in exchange for 
a pardon, “but he could not convince his obstinate soul” (“Sed 
nihil evicit in obstinato pectore”). The property of the Reizes 
brothers was confiscated and set aside for financing a project 
to strengthen the town walls. Regularly, on the eve of Shavuot, 
the anniversary of the death of the martyred Reizes brothers, a 
special memorial service was held in the Nahmanovich syna- 
gogue of Lvov for the repose of their souls. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Balaban, Dzielnica zydowska, jej dzieje i 
zabytki (1909), 34-373 J. Caro, Geschichte der Juden in Lemberg (1894), 
103-4, 174-7; Paris Gazette (1728), 302-3. 

[Arthur Cygielman] 


REJZEN (Reyzn), ZALMAN (1887-19402), Yiddish lexi- 
cographer, literary historian, and editor. Born in Koidanovo, 
Minsk province (now Dzerzhinsk, Belorus), Rejzen, together 
with his elder brother, the poet and short story writer Abra- 
ham *Reisen, prepared the Yiddish textbook Muter-Shprakh 
(“Mother Language,’ 1908). That year he also published a 
widely used Yiddish grammar, which he expanded to the more 
definitive Gramatik fun der Yidisher Shprakh (“Grammar of 
the Yiddish Language,” 1920), thus helping to standardize Yid- 
dish grammar. He also helped to bring greater uniformity to 
Yiddish spelling by editing a book on Yiddish orthography 
prepared by a group of Yiddish teachers in 1913. But his most 
important contributions were in literary history. His Leksikon 
fun der Yidisher Literatur un Prese (“Lexicon of Yiddish Lit- 
erature and Press”) appeared in a single volume in 1914 under 
the editorship of S. *Niger and became the basis for his monu- 
mental bibliographic Leksikon fun der Yidisher Literatur, Prese, 
un Filologi (“Lexicon of Yiddish Literature, Press, and Philol- 
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ogy’), published in four volumes in Vilna (1926-29), where 
he had settled in 1915 and assumed a leading role as journal- 
ist, editor, scholar, and stimulator of cultural life. When he 
became the editor of the Yiddish daily Vilner Tog in 1920, he 
fought for Jewish cultural autonomy and fostered new literary 
talents. In 1928 he was imprisoned for two months because of 
his opposition to the Polish government's attempt to compel 
Jews to accept Sunday as their day of rest. He also edited the 
linguistic journal Yidishe Filologi and several books, includ- 
ing the handbook for the history of Haskalah literature, Fun 
Mendelssohn biz Mendele (“From Mendelssohn to Mendele,” 
1923). With A. Fridkin he coauthored a study on Abraham 
*Gottlober and wrote on the life and works of IL. *Peretz (I.L. 
Peretz - Zayn Lebn un Zayne Verk, “I.L. Peretz — His Life and 
His Works,” 1931). He translated European classics into Yid- 
dish. In 1925 he helped found the *y1vo Institute for Jewish 
Research, edited several of its important scholarly publica- 
tions, and was especially active in its sections on philology and 
literature. The posthumous essay collection, Yidishe Literatur 
un Yidishe Shprakh (“Yiddish Literature and Yiddish Lan- 
guage,’ 1965) includes a full bibliography. When Soviet troops 
occupied Vilna in 1939, he was arrested, and when Vilna was 
handed over to the Lithuanian Republic, he was taken to Rus- 
sia, where he was shot in June 1941. No reason was ever given 
for his imprisonment or execution. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Ravitch, Mayn Leksikon, 2 (1947), 81-3; H. 
Abramowitch, Farshvundene Geshtaltn (1958), 171-81; Ch. Gininger, 
in: Zamlbikher, 8 (1952), 185-94; J. Glatstein, In Tokh Genumen (1960), 
188-91. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Reisen, Epizodn fun Mayn Lebn, 1 
(1938), 17-68; E. Schulman, Yung Vilne (1946), 8-12; Sh. Katsherginski, 
Tsvishn Hamer un Serp (1949), 16-20; LNYL, 8 (1981), 478-82. 


[Moshe Starkman] 


REKHASIM (Heb. 0°03, “Ridges”), semiurban settlement in 
the Tivon Hills of Israel, 10 mi. (16 km.) S.E. of Haifa. Rekha- 
sim, founded in 1951 as *Kefar Hasidim (ma’barot “a” and “B”), 
became a permanent settlement and received local council sta- 
tus in 1959. The population, numbering 1,500 in 1951, grew to 
2,550 in 1970 as immigrants from Romania and North Africa 
were absorbed. Most of the inhabitants found employment in 
the Zebulun Valley. In the mid-1990s the population was ap- 
proximately 4,970, increasing to 7,750 in 2002 and occupying 
an area of 1.2 sq. mi. (3 sq. km.). The majority of Rekhasim’s 
population was ultra-Orthodox, with family income consid- 
erably below the national average. 


[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (274 ed.)] 


°RELAND, ADRIAN (Hadrian; 1676-1718), Dutch Oriental- 
ist and theologian. Reland studied at Utrecht, was appointed 
professor of philosophy at Harderwijk in 1699, and professor 
of Oriental languages and antiquities at Utrecht in 1701. 

He published Antiquitates sacrae veterum Hebraeorum 
(1708) and De spoliis templi Hierosolymitani in arcu Titiaco 
Romae conspicuis liber singularis (Utrecht, 1716). Reland’s ma- 
jor work was Palaestina ex monumentis veteribus illustrata (2 
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vols., 1714), in which he collected all the knowledge then avail- 
able on the historical geography of Erez Israel and its ancient 
sites, arranging the latter alphabetically. His sources included 
not only the writings of classical authors, but also those of the 
church historians, the Lives of the Saints, and talmudic liter- 
ature which he quotes in the original. Reland also recorded 
Nabatean and Palmyrene inscriptions, though he was unable 
to decipher them. All later Orientalists made use of his monu- 
mental compilation which is of value even today. 


RELGIS (Sigler), EUGEN (1895- ), Romanian author and 
journalist. Born in Jassy, Relgis showed an early inclination 
toward humanitarianism and pacifism. He wrote his first 
book, Triumful Nefiintei (1913), before embarking on his main 
journalistic and literary career. He contributed to leading Ro- 
manian periodicals and to the Jewish journals Adam, the of- 
ficial Zionist Stiri din lumea evreeascd, Renasterea Noastra. 
For a time, he was on the editorial staff of the Zionist periodi- 
cal Mantuirea. After 1920, he edited Umanitatea and Cugetul 
liber (“Free Thinking”). 

During the 1920s, Relgis was mainly concerned with his 
idealistic conception of humanitarianism - ultimately, the 
struggle to improve the human soul. His fundamental work 
was Principiile umanitariste (“Humanitarian Principles’, 1922), 
which was translated into 17 languages and made Relgis one 
of the best-known figures in the intellectual world between 
the world wars. He developed his ideas in Umanitarismul si 
internationala intelectualilor (““Humanitarianism and the In- 
tellectuals’ Internationale’, 1922), Umanitarismul si socialis- 
mul (“Humanitarianism and Socialism? 1925), Umanitarismul 
biblic (“Biblical Humanitarianism’, 1926) and similar works. 
Some of his books contained prefaces by such celebrities as 
Albert Einstein and Romain Rolland who declared Relgis to 
be his most worthy successor. During this period he wrote 
Petre Arbore (3 vols., 1924), Glasuri in Surdin (“Voices in a 
Low Key’, 1927), and Prieteniile lui Miron (“The Friendships 
of Miron’, 1934). 

In the years immediately preceding World War 11 Relgis 
was active in the Jewish cultural institute attached to the Bu- 
charest Choral Temple. In 1947, he left Romania and settled 
in Montevideo, Uruguay, lecturing at universities there and in 
Argentina and Brazil. He then republished his main works in 
Spanish. His articles on the values of Judaism, which he iden- 
tified with modern humanitarianism, originally published in 
Romania as Esseuri despre judaism (“Essays on Judaism’, 1936), 
appeared in an elaborated form in the volumes Profetas y Po- 
etas (1955) and Testigo de mi tiempo (1961). Another collection 
of articles and lectures on Romanian-Jewish subjects, Marturii 
de ieri si de azi (“Testimonies of Yesterday and Today”), was 
published in Israel in 1962. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Lovinescu, Istoria literaturii romdane con- 
temporane, 3 (1927), 207-9; G. Calinescu, Istoria literaturii romine... 
(1941), 851; Quaderni degli amici di Eugen Relgis (1962- ); Homenaje 
a Eugen Relgis en su 60.° aniversario (1955). 


[Dora Litani-Littman andAbraham Feller] 
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REMAK, German family of neurologists. ROBERT REMAK 
(1815-1865) was born in the province of Posen and was one 
of the first Jews to become lecturer (Dozent) at the University 
of Berlin, by special permission of Emperor Frederick Wil- 
liam rv. In 1859 he was appointed associate professor of med- 
icine. He made important contributions in the fields of anat- 
omy, histology, neurology, and electrotherapy. He discovered 
the nonmedullated nerve fibers (Remak fibers), and a sym- 
pathetic ganglion in the heart tissue (Remak’s ganglion). In 
opposition to accepted theories, he stated that cell growth to 
form tissue is achieved by cell division. He also proved that the 
double middle embryological germ layer is a single structure. 
His contributions in the field of electrotherapy include substi- 
tution of galvanic for induced current and the introduction of 
galvanic therapy for certain nerve and muscle diseases. 

His son, ERNST JULIUS REMAK (1849-1911), continued 
the work of his father in neurology and his contributions to 
medicine were mainly in electrodiagnosis and electrothera- 
peutics. He described the so-called Remak’s reflex of the first 
three toes as an indication of disturbances in the spinal cord, 
and described a form of paralysis of the extensor muscles of 
fingers and wrists. His publications include Grundriss zur 
Elektrodiagnostik und Elektrotherapie (1909) and Neuritis und 
Polyneuritis (1899). Born in Berlin, he became an assistant in 
the clinic for nervous diseases at the Charité Hospital of that 
city. In 1902 he was appointed associate professor of neurol- 
ogy at Berlin University. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.R. Kagan, Jewish Medicine (1952), 153-4, 


379-80. 
[Suessmann Muntner] 


"REMBRANDT VAN RIJN (1606-1669), Dutch painter and 
engraver, considered Holland’s national cultural hero. Born 
in Leiden, he was probably reared in Calvinism, the official 
religion of Holland. There has been some speculation that 
Rembrandt became a Mennonite later in life. Rembrandt has 
always been associated with the Jews of Amsterdam. His re- 
ligious-cultural background naturally brought him nearer to 
the Hebraic than the Hellenistic heritage and, like his fellow 
Dutchmen, he was well versed in the Old and New Testaments. 
The new Dutch Republic at that time was celebrating its lib- 
eration from Spain, and regarded itself as the chosen people, 
the “New Israel,” and its land as a “New Jerusalem,’ while the 
Spanish oppressor was likened to Pharaoh or Haman of bib- 
lical times. Like other Dutch artists of the time Rembrandt 
painted Old Testament subjects and created many wonder- 
ful drawings and etchings. His pupils continued this trend, 
often using his drawings as the basis for their work. For these 
Old Testament depictions Rembrandt may have used Jewish 
models, which were portrayed in a sympathetic and, above 
all, human manner. Rembrandt learned his first lessons in 
giving form to biblical texts from his teacher Pieter Lastman 
(1583-1633), and from 16''-century prints. An early work by 
Rembrandt is Balaam and the Ass (1626; Paris), similar to and 
inspired by Lastman’s work on the same subject (1622; Jeru- 
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salem). In certain instances his treatment of the themes devi- 
ates from the traditional and has led scholars to speculate that 
Rembrandt may have derived his novel interpretations from 
conversations with rabbinical authorities, who provided him 
with details from post-biblical Jewish literature. It has been 
shown that Rembrandt and other artists consulted the Antiq- 
uities of *Josephus Flavius to enrich their biblical iconography. 
In his New Testament depictions the Jews, especially when he 
depicts the Pharisees, are sometimes shown as “suspicious of 
the Christian Miracle” 

Rembrandt lived in the Jewish Quarter in Amsterdam 
on the Breestraat from 1633 to 1635 and from 1639 to 1658. It 
has been suggested that his choice of a home in Amsterdam's 
Breestraat was motivated by its proximity to the city’s grow- 
ing Jewish community. In actual fact quite a few artists resided 
in this quarter. Rembrandt was friendly with two Sephardi 
Jews, one of whom was the physician Ephraim Hezekiah 
*Bueno (Bonus). The Rijksmuseum in Amsterdam owns a 
small Rembrandt oil portrait of Ephraim Bueno, a prelimi- 
nary study for the etching of 1647. In World War 11 this por- 
trait was “bought” by the Nazis for Hitlers museum, from 
the dealer Mannheimer. Rembrandt’s other Jewish friend was 
*Manasseh ben Israel; Rembrandt's etching of him in 1636 is 
supposed to have been based on a painted portrait that has 
disappeared. It is doubtful, though, whether it is in fact a por- 
trait of Manasseh ben Israel, but, on the other hand, there is 
no doubt that Rembrandt and Manasseh knew each other. In 
Rembrandt’s 1635 Balthazar’s Feast (National Gallery, Lon- 
don), a mysterious hand writes the words: Mene Mene Tekel 
Upharsin in Hebrew letters on the wall. Rembrandt may have 
consulted Manasseh about the script and in what manner the 
writing should be arranged. He wrote the words from top to 
bottom, according to an old Jewish tradition, which was later 
quoted in Manasseh’s book De Termino Vitae. For Manasseh’s 
book Piedra Gloriosa, o de la Estatua de Nebuchadnesar (“The 
Glorious Stone, or Nebuchadnezzar’s Statue,’ 1655) Rembrandt 
made four etchings, one of which was the David and Goliath. 
His plates were not found acceptable on religious rather than 
aesthetic grounds, and a new commission was accordingly 
given to another artist — possibly the Jewish copper engraver 
Shalom “Italia. 

The painting and the four etchings are based on the book 
of Daniel, and are related to messianic ideas common in Hol- 
land at that time. Manasseh was, in many respects, a mediator 
between Jews and Christians. He, like the philo-Semites, was 
fostering millenarian hopes for messianic salvation. 

There has been much speculation as to whether Rem- 
brandt and Baruch *Spinoza knew each other. The assertion 
that Rembrandt was Spinoza’s drawing teacher has been re- 
jected. Many scholars have claimed to see a likeness of Spinoza 
in paintings by Rembrandt, yet alleged identifications have 
remained highly debatable. There is a possibility that the two 
may have met at the home of Manasseh ben Israel, who was 
one of Spinoza’s teachers, or at the home of Spinoza’s Latin 
teacher, Dr. Frans van den Emden, where one of Rembrandt’s 
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pupils was a lodger, or at meetings of Collegiants and Menno- 
nites which the philosopher occasionally attended. 

Much of what we think about Rembrandt and the Jews 
derives from ideas formulated in the 19 century. E. Kolloff 
wrote in 1854 about Rembrandt's depictions of the biblical past 
as bearing a “strong touch of the Judaic.” Rembrandt's financial 
problems, which eventually led to his bankruptcy in 1656, were 
believed to be the result of his relations with Jewish patrons, 
especially Manasseh ben Israel, who had allegedly influenced 
him to spend time and money on kabbalistic ideas. 

Evidence of Rembrandt’s artistic interest in the Jews 
he encountered in Amsterdam is provided by his numer- 
ous drawings, in pen and bistre, or brown or black chalk, 
of bearded old Jews in long coats. His early depictions of 
beggars in high hats are not of Jews, but probably based 
on J. Callot’s prints of vagabonds. His etching known as Jews 
in the Synagogue (1648) shows nine Jews and not a minyan 
(quorum) as has been stated. Nor is it any longer agreed that 
the setting is a synagogue, and it has been suggested that the 
picture should be titled, A Scene in the Jewish Quarter of Am- 
sterdam. The Jewish Bride (Rijksmuseum; painted after 1665) 
may not bea portrait of Jews at all, though one scholar main- 
tains that the sitters are the Jewish poet Miguel de *Barrios, 
and his much younger wife, Abigail de Pinna. The title was 
given to the painting in 1825, and therefore lacks historical 
justification. It is now believed to be a biblical painting, most 
probably of Isaac and Rebecca. Already in the 18** century 
art collectors cataloguing their collections gave Jewish “Ro- 
mantic” names to some of the artist’s works, as for instance 
two etchings, labeled the Great Jewish Bride and the Small 
Jewish Bride by Valerius Rover, but which are not what they 
are called. 

A number of portraits assigned to Rembrandt, includ- 
ing some that may be works by his pupils, are believed to be 
of Jews, though the titles alone, often supplied by dealers, 
are not sufficient proof. The sole documentary evidence that 
Rembrandt found patrons among the well-to-do Sephardim 
of Amsterdam is a deposition concerning a disagreement be- 
tween the artist and a certain Diego d’Andrade over a portrait 
of a young woman (perhaps Diego's daughter) which the pa- 
tron had found unsatisfactory. This painting has, very ten- 
tatively, been identified as one in a private collection in To- 
ronto. All identifications of portraits of unknown Jews based 
on “racial” features are tentative, though in certain cases the 
physiognomy and style of clothing appear to be more per- 
suasive than in others. Jewish sitters have thus been claimed 
for as many as 40 oils, but the number is open to challenge. A 
painting in Rembrandt's inventory of 1656 which is listed as 
“a Head of Christ, a study from life” and related works were 
probably painted after a Jewish model. According to S. Schama 
some of the types of people dressed in heavy coats and fur 
hats (kolpaks) are actually Polish noblemen from Gdansk, 
and not Jewish. It is assumed that quite often Jewish beggars, 
who were poverty-stricken Ashkenazi refugees from Poland, 
served as paid models. 
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Among Rembrandt's most celebrated oils on Old Testa- 
ment themes in major public collections the following may 
be named: Samson and Delilah (1628; Berlin), Jeremiah La- 
menting the Destruction of Jerusalem (1630; Amsterdam); 
Saul and David (1631; Frankfurt); Sacrifice of Abraham (1635; 
St. Petersburg); Samson Threatening his Father-in-law (1635; 
Berlin); Blinding of Samson (1636; Frankfurt); The Angel Leav- 
ing the Family of Tobias (1637; Paris); Samson’s Wedding Feast 
(1638; Dresden); David's Farewell to Jonathan (1642; St. Peters- 
burg); Bathsheba at her Toilet (1643; New York); Susanna and 
the Elders (1647; Berlin); Bathsheba with David’ Letter (1654; 
Paris); Joseph Accused by Potiphar’s Wife (1655; Berlin); Saul 
and David (c. 1655; The Hague); Jacob Blessing the Sons of Jo- 
seph (1656; Kassel ); Jacob Wrestling with the Angel (c. 1659; 
Berlin); Moses Holding the Tablets of the Law (1659; Berlin). 
In this last-mentioned painting the tablets are inscribed in 
beautiful Hebrew lettering in accordance with the Amster- 
dam Sephardi manner. 

Rembrandt made numerous drawings and prints of Old 
Testament subjects. Often he seeks to analyze the human mo- 
tives and the psychological turning points of the episodes. 
Many are depictions of the stories of Genesis, such as Joseph's 
Coat Brought to Jacob (1633); Abraham Casting Hagar and Ish- 
mael (1637); Joseph Telling his Dreams (1638); Adam and Eve, 
(1638); Abraham's Sacrifice (1655). The story of Tobias also held 
his fascination throughout his life. In 1651 he made the print 
of The Blindness of Tobit. 

In his famous etching The Triumph of Mordecai of c. 1641 
Rembrandt shows the Temple of Jerusalem through an arch, 
which is an allusion to the building of the Third Temple. The 
print is close in conception and composition to the Night- 
watch, Rembrandt's great masterpiece. 

Jewish artists after the Emancipation considered Rem- 
brandt and his “Jewish” creations as proof of the fact that Jew- 
ish art was possible. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Bab, Rembrandt und Spinoza (1934); W.R. 
Valentiner, Rembrandt and Spinoza (1957); L. Balet, Rembrandt and 
Spinoza (1962); J. Rosenberg, Rembrandt (1964); E Landsberger, Rem- 
brandt, the Jews and the Bible (19722); C. Tuempel, Rembrandt (1992); 
M. Weyl and R. Weiss-Blok (eds.), Rembrandt’s Holland (1993); S. 
Schama, Rembrandt’ Eyes (1999); M. Zell, in: Simiolus 28 (2000-1), 
181-97; S. Perlove, in: Dutch Crossing, 25 (2001), 2, 243ff.; M. Zell, Re- 
framing Rembrandt's Jews and the Christian Images (2002); S. Nadler, 
Rembrandt’ Jews (2003). 


[Alfred Werner / Rivka Weiss-Blok (2"4 ed.)] 


REMENYI (Hoffmann), EDUARD (1830-1898), violinist. 
Born in Heves, Hungary, Reményi studied in Vienna, became 
involved in the Hungarian insurrection (1848), and after its 
failure fled to the United States and later toured in England. 
Pardoned in 1860, he was appointed solo violinist to the em- 
peror of Austria. He was noted for his brilliant technique and 
intensely individual style. On one of his concert tours his ac- 
companist was the 20-year-old Brahms, and Reményi’s playing 
of Hungarian gypsy tunes became the inspiration for Brahms’ 
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Hungarian Dances. Reményi made violin transcriptions of the 
piano works of Chopin and Field and wrote a violin concerto. 
He died in San Francisco, California, while on tour. 


REMEZ (Drabkin), MOSHE DAVID (1886-1951), labor 
leader in the Jewish yishuv and Israeli politician, member of 
the First Knesset. Born in Kopys in the Mohilev district in Be- 
lorussia, Remez attended a heder, and then studied at a gymna- 
sium in the town of Yeltz. He was a member of *Poalei Zion in 
his youth, and published Hebrew poems in Ha-Shiloah, then 
edited by Hayyim Nahman “Bialik. He also served for a while 
as a teacher. After studying law in Constantinople, Remez set- 
tled in Palestine in 1913, where he worked as an agricultural 
laborer for five years in Ben-Shemen, Beer Toviyyah, Karkur, 
and Zikhron Yaakov. After World War 1, he became one of the 
leaders of *Ahdut ha-Avodah, and later of *Mapai, and was a 
key figure in the organizational and economic activities of the 
*Histadrut. In the years 1921-29 he headed the Public Works 
Office of the Histadrut, which later became *Solel Boneh, 
and served as secretary general of the Histadrut in the years 
1935-44. Remez was chairman of the Vaad Leummi from 1944 
to 1948 and was one of the Jewish leaders arrested by the Brit- 
ish authorities on June 29, 1946 (“Black Saturday”), spending 
several months in the Latrun detention camp. In 1948 he was 
appointed minister of transportation in the provisional gov- 
ernment, and served in this position also in the first govern- 
ment formed by David *Ben-Gurion. In the second govern- 
ment he was appointed minister of education and culture, but 
he passed away in May 1951. 

A linguist and writer, Remez introduced several new 
words into the Hebrew language, such as M0) (seniority); N77 
(bulldozer); 11171 (traffic light). The housing complex of Ra- 
mat Remez in Haifa was named in his memory. 

His only son, AHARON (1919-1994), served in the British 
Royal Air Force from 1942 to 1947 and from 1948 to 1951 was 
the first commander of the Israeli Air Force. He was a member 
of the Third Knesset. In 1965 he was appointed Israeli ambas- 
sador to Great Britain. In the years 1970-77 he was the head of 
the Israel Ports Authority, and in 1977-81 he served as chair- 
man of the Airport Authority. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Erez, Tekufah Ahat be-Hayyei David Re- 
mez 1934-45 (1977). 

[Susan Hattis Rolef (24 ed.)] 


REMNANT OF ISRAEL (Heb. ?x¥? NNW), a term de- 
noting the belief that the future of Israel would be assured by 
the faithful remnant surviving the calamities that would be- 
fall the people as a result of their departing from the way of 
God. On the one hand the prophets foretold the forthcom- 
ing exile and destruction of Israel, and on the other they held 
forth the hope and promise of its survival and eternity. The 
doctrine of the Surviving Remnant resolved this contradic- 
tion. The doctrine is referred to by most of the prophets. Thus 
Micah (2:12) states, “I will surely gather the remnant of Israel”; 
Jeremiah (23:3) “and I will gather the remnant of my flock out 
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of all the countries whither I have driven them and will bring 
them back to their folds, and they shall be fruitful and mul- 
tiply” Joel promises, “For in Mount Zion and in Jerusalem 
there shall be those that escape and among the remnant those 
whom the Lord shall call” (3:5), and the first half of the verse 
is repeated almost literally by Obadiah (v. 17). 

It is in Isaiah, however, that the doctrine is found in its 
most developed form which greatly affected Israel’s thoughts 
about the future. He gives his son the symbolic name Shear- 
Jashub (“a remnant shall return,” 7:3) and in 10:22 the phrase 
is repeated as a statement of fact “a remnant shall return, even 
the remnant of Jacob” The most detailed description of the 
doctrine appears in 6:13. The land shall be utterly destroyed, 
the children of Israel will be “removed far away,’ only a tenth 
will remain - even that tenth “shall again be eaten up” but 
“the holy seed” shall remain. Isaiah’s concept of the remnant 
may have included both the faithful minority and those who 
would accept God’s message, under the impact of the forth- 
coming disaster. Paul applied Isaiah’s teaching to the Church 
(Rom. 9:27). 

In the daily prayers there are included the prayers 
“Guardian of Israel, Guard the Remnant of Israel, and suffer 
not Israel to perish” 

After World War 11 the phrase the “remnant which sur- 
vives” (sheerit ha-peletah) was applied to the survivors of the 
Holocaust. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Jenni, in: IDB, 4 (1962), 32-33, incl. bibl. 


REMNICK, DAVID (1958- ), U.S. editor, author. A native 
of Hillsdale, ny, and a graduate of Princeton University with 
a degree in comparative literature, Remnick became the fifth 
editor of The New Yorker magazine in 1998 after an award- 
winning career as a reporter and foreign correspondent for 
The Washington Post. Starting in 1982 as an intern in the Post's 
Style section, he worked the night police beat and covered 
tennis and professional basketball for the Sports section and 
‘The Posts Magazine before going to Moscow for a four-year 
tour in 1988. Remnick chronicled the politics and personali- 
ties of the upheaval in the Soviet Union, which was soon to 
disappear as a national entity. He wrote Lenin’s Tomb: The 
Last Days of the Soviet Empire, and it won the Pulitzer Prize 
in 1994. The Wall Street Journal compared the reportage with 
John Reed’s influential eyewitness account of the formation 
of the Soviet Union, Ten Days That Shook the World (1919). Af- 
ter a stint as a visiting fellow of the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions, Remnick became a staff writer for The New Yorker and 
a frequent contributor to The New York Review of Books and 
other publications. His book, King of the World: Muhammad 
Ali and the Rise of an American Hero (1998), chronicles the 
early career of the heavyweight champion and placed Ali's ca- 
reer in a wider cultural context. In 1998, after a stellar career 
at the magazine, publishing more than 100 articles on an ar- 
ray of subjects, everything from Boris Yeltsin’s political tra- 
vails to Luciano Pavarotti’s opera career to Mike Tyson’s rise 
and fall, Remnick was named editor of The New Yorker, suc- 
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connotation derives from the phonic resemblance of “Ashke- 
naz’ to “Saxons” who during the period of Charlemagne con- 
stituted the predominant Germanic element in the Frankish 
kingdom. During the 11% and 12 centuries the province in- 
corporating Mainz and Worms was still known as “Lothar” 
(Lotharingia; Rashi, Sefer ha-Pardes, 35:1; Tos. to BB 74a). The 
rabbis of Regensburg were referred to as “Rabbanei Reinus” 
(i.e., “of the Rhine”; Responsum of Eliezer b. Nathan, in: 
Sheelot u-Teshuvot Maharam mi-Rothenburg (Lemberg, 1860), 
no. 81). At the same time, however, the term “Ashkenaz” 
established itself as the accepted Hebrew rendering of Ger- 
many. Thus in *Rashi’s (1040-1105) commentary on the Tal- 
mud, German expressions appear as leshon Ashkenaz (Suk. 
17a; Git. 55b; BM 73b). Similarly when Rashi writes: “But 
in Ashkenaz I saw...” (Ket. 77b) he no doubt meant the com- 
munities of Mainz and Worms in which he had dwelt. Thus 
also it is certain that such terms as Erez Ashkenaz appearing 
in his commentaries (e.g., Hul. 93a) represent Germany. 
*Eliezer b. Nathan (early 12" century) distinguishes between 
Zarefatim (French) and Ashkenazim in reference to the 
crusaders as “a foreign people, a bitter and impetuous na- 
tion” (A.M. Habermann (ed.), Gezerot Ashkenaz ve-Zarefat 
(1946), 72). Letters from Byzantine and Syrian communities 
written during the First Crusade also refer to the crusaders 
as “Ashkenazim” (Mann, in: Ha-Tekufah, 23 (1925), 253, 256, 
260). 


The Cultural Complex 

The use of the term “Ashkenazi Jewry” to denote a distinct 
cultural entity, comprising the communities of northern 
France and of the Slavonic countries previously known as 
Erez Kenaan, can be discerned in sources dating from as early 
as the 14» century. *Asher b. Jehiel (d. 1327), who was born 
in western Germany, wrote after settling in Toledo: “I would 
not eat according to their [i.e., the Sephardi] usage, adhering 
as I do to our own custom and to the tradition of our blessed 
forefathers, the sages of Ashkenaz, who received the Torah as 
an inheritance from their ancestors from the days of the de- 
struction of the Temple. Likewise the tradition of our fore- 
bears and teachers in France is superior to that of the sons of 
this land” (Responsa 20, 20). 

While external influences are apparent in the Sephardi 
attitude toward religion, the Jews of Ashkenaz tended to be 
fundamentalist and rigorist, consonant mainly with internal 
Jewish sources, ideas, and customs. The Ashkenazi scholar’s 
sphere of interest was circumscribed by study of the Bible and 
Talmud. He devoted more efforts to exegesis of the sacred text, 
rather than attempting a systematic codification of the hala- 
khah or extracting general principles. The Ashkenazi and Se- 
phardi cultural centers did, however, exert a reciprocal influ- 
ence. The talmudic scholarship of early Ashkenazi authorities 
found its way into kabbalistic circles in Provence and Spain 
(see *Kabbalah). The approach of the Ashkenazi *tosafists to 
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REMOS, MOSES BEN ISAAC 


ceeding Tina Brown. Remnick brought a more serious tone 
to the magazine, which published major exposes, included 
articles by Seymour *Hirsch exposing degrading treatment 
of Iraqi prisoners by American military personnel at the Abu 
Ghraib prison. In addition to editing the magazine, and writ- 
ing introductions to various collections of articles, Remnick 
continued to report and write his own lengthy articles for the 
magazine, some from the Middle East. In New York, he was 
on the Board of Overseers of *y1vo, which seeks to preserve 
the foremost resources for the study of the history and cul- 
ture of East European Jews. His wife, Esther Fein, was a cor- 
respondent for The New York Times. 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


REMOS, MOSES BEN ISAAC (c. 1406-c. 1430), physician, 
philosopher, and poet. Born in Majorca, he traveled widely, 
and eventually came to Palermo, where he was condemned 
to death after having been accused of poisoning a Christian 
patient. His judges offered to quash the sentence if he would 
convert (it seems that his grandfather, also named Moses Re- 
mos, had done this in Palma, Majorca, in 1391). Remos’s re- 
ply was laconic: “Better that my body die than my soul. My 
portion is the Living Rock and the dead shall be His.” Thus 
when only 24 years old he was put to death, his remains be- 
ing buried outside Palermo, beside the city wall. The few po- 
ems which he left are of a philosophical nature, written in a 
careless, prosaic style. 

The only one of his poems in print is an elegy on his 
forthcoming death: “Who would have thought that a villain’s 
death....” At the beginning of it he wrote: “I lament on this 
first day of the week, for they have told me that tomorrow they 
will kill me. Woe unto me! May it be God's Will that my death 
be the pardon for my sins. Bitterly weeping, without thinking 
or looking, I have taken my pen and have cried and written. 
In the name of the Lord, the God of Israel, I conjure the per- 
son into whose hands this falls, to read it, copy it, and send 
it to others until it reaches my unfortunate relatives.” This el- 
egy begins by describing a procession of worldly and natural 
forces, together with the arts which he had mastered during 
his lifetime, come to bewail the poet’s death. In the latter part 
of the poem, the personal feelings of the author are clearly 
brought out. He confesses his sins, accepts his fate, and is thus 
prepared for his last journey. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, in: He-Halutz, 4 (1858-59), 
67-70; D. Kahana (ed.), Kinah le-Moshe Remos (1892); Kaufmann, in: 
Festschrift... Steinschneider (1896), 225-32; Slouschz, in: Centenario... 
Michele Amari, 2 (1926), 186-204; Chajes, in: ZHB, 14 (1910), 168-70; 
I. Abrahams (ed.), Hebrew Ethical Wills, 2 (1926), 234-48; Schirmann, 


Sefarad, 2 (1956), 645-7. [Yonah David] 


°RENAN, ERNEST (1823-1892), French philosopher and 
Orientalist. Renan, born in Brittany, was one of the foremost 
French savants and authors of the 19'* century. Educated for 
the priesthood, Renan rebelled against the oppressive Catholic 
intellectual atmosphere, and in 1846 abandoned his religious 
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studies, dedicating himself to independent research. In 1847 
he was awarded the Prix Volney for [Histoire Generale et Sys- 
téme Compare des Langues Semitiques, in which his thesis was 
that monotheistic tendencies are inherent in the character of 
Semitic peoples. While working at the Bibliothéque Nationale 
in the department of Hebrew and Semitic manuscripts, Renan 
published an essay on Averroes and Averroism in 1852, a work 
of great erudition and insight into the world of medieval Arab 
philosophy. His real inclination toward biblical studies and 
historical research on the Jewish people and origins of Chris- 
tianity soon became evident. His translations and commen- 
taries on the Book of Job (1859), the Song of Songs (1860), and 
Ecclesiastes (1882) were widely appreciated at the time. When 
in 1860 he was barred from an appointment to the chair of 
Hebrew and Chaldaic at the College de France due to Catho- 
lic pressure, Napoleon 111 appointed him head ofa French ar- 
chaeological mission to Syria and Palestine. There Renan wrote 
the first draft of his famous Vie de Jesus (published in 1863). 
During this voyage he also conceived the project of a Corpus 
Inscriptionum Semiticarum (1881-92). In 1862 his appointment 
to the Collége de France was confirmed, but he was suspended 
due to the furore created by his inaugural lecture. 

Vie de Jesus was the first volume of a monumental His- 
toire des Origines du Christianisme, of which the subsequent 
volumes were Les Apétres; Saint Paul; L’Antechrist (1873), a 
portrayal of Neros empire; Les Evangiles et la Seconde Gen- 
eration Chretienne; and Marc-Auréle et la fin du monde an- 
tique (1881). Renan made erudite use of rabbinic sources; 
see his Le Judaisme et le Christianisme — identite originale et 
separation graduelle (1883). In the later part of his scholarly 
career, Renan turned to the history of the Jewish people. His 
five-volume Histoire du Peuple d'Israél des origines a lepoque 
romaine was published during 1887 to 1893. As in an earlier 
article (Le Judaisme comme race et comme religion, 1883), he 
declared himself an enthusiastic admirer of the great biblical 
prophets, who were socialists before their time. Renan col- 
laborated with A. *Neubauer in Les Rabbins francais du 14™¢ 
siécle (1877) and Les ecrivains Juifs francais du 14° siécle (1893), 
thus integrating these rabbinic writers into the literary history 
of France. Renan’s work has been analyzed by René Dussaud 
in LOeuvre Scientifique de Renan (1951). A bibliography is 
given in H. Girard and H. Moncel, Bibliographie des oeuvres 
d@ Ernest Renan (1923). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Sulzbach, Renan und der Judaismus 


(1867). 
[Yohanan (J.-G.) Cohen-Yashar (Kahn)] 


RENASSIA, YOSSEF (1879-1962), Algerian rabbi. Renassia 
was a dayyan (rabbinical judge) in *Constantine, “Algeria, the 
chief rabbi of the community, and a primary force behind all 
types of Jewish education in that community. He was a signifi- 
cant figure in the entire Algerian Jewish community. 

He wrote some 130 works covering the entire spectrum 
of Torah literature. His major efforts were devoted to trans- 
lating into Judeo-Arabic and writing biblical commentaries. 
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Among his translations were the entire Mishnah (Nishmat 
Kol Hai), *Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah (Orah ve-Simhah - 
Sefer ha-Rambam, for which he received the Zadok Kahn 
award in 1961), and Isaac *Alfasi’s commentary on the Tal- 
mud (Sefer ha-Rif). 

Renassia also wrote works on history and belles lettres 
and edited the legends of the Talmud (Ben-David, 1923), trans- 
lating them into Judeo-Arabic. He was the author of commen- 
taries on biblical topics and responsa literature. He edited dic- 
tionaries as learning aids for students of Talmud and Arabic, 
French, and Hebrew and popularized basic works from the 
realm of Jewish philosophy and Kabbalah. 

His educational approach was non-elitist seeking to reach 
everyone, from the uneducated to the advanced scholar. With 
that in mind he translated into the most commonly used dia- 
lect and into the derush, which was the sermonic style used 
in most synagogues. 

Renassia’s educational philosophy was based on the idea 
that one must develop students who become familiar with a 
wide range of subjects at an elementary level so that they con- 
tinue on to specialization in those to which they are attracted. 
A direct result of this was that the Ez Hayyim yeshivah which 
he headed was home to a large number of students. 

He had a unique attitude to modernity, not rejecting it but 
applying a selective openness. Renassia knew French very well, 
served in the French army, and was well acquainted with the 
basics of French culture, even though he absorbed only those el- 
ements he considered positive or worthy of being adopted. His 
main thrust was on Jewish cultural content which he felt was 
necessary for the maintenance of Jewish life in the Diaspora. 

Upon Algeria's independence in 1962 he emigrated to 
Israel and at no time linked his destiny to the French people 
or to Jewish bodies loyal to France, such as the Consistoire or 
the Alliance, although he did not dissociate or alienate him- 
self from them. 

His approach to family, conversion, and observance of 
the commandments is rooted in his general attitude towards 
modernity. He felt that the solution to the processes of ero- 
sion wearing away the Algerian Jewish communities was in 
proper Jewish education which should be aimed at emigration 
to Israel. He acted tolerantly towards the problems of Jewish 
society as he understood — but did not condone - that it was 
going through gradual processes of secularization and aban- 
donment of traditional values. 

He favored a streamlined, convenient process of con- 
version, more so than the other Algerian rabbis, particularly 
after World War 11. He thought that the phenomenon of con- 
version after the Holocaust was akin to a miracle and should 
be encouraged. 

Renassia’s correspondence with President Izhak Ben- 
Zvi was crucial to the saving of his works, since he used to 
send a dedicated copy of each to the president. If it had not 
been for that, it is doubtful whether it would have been pos- 
sible to collect his writings, which were in threat of being lost 
after 1962. 
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All of his works are available in Jerusalem at the Jewish 
National and University Library, the Yad Izhak *Ben-Zvi In- 
stitute, and the Gei Yinnasei Institute, established in Jerusalem 
in his name and memory. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.L. Allouche and Laloum, Les Juifs d‘Algérie 
(1968); Y. Charvit, Un Voyage sur un Rocher - Constantine (1990); 
idem, “Ha-Hinnukh ha- Yehudi be-Konstantin (Algeria) be-Idan Temu- 
rot 1837-1939; M.A. thesis (1986); J. Fraenkel, “LImprimerie Hé- 
braique a Djerba (étude bibliographiques),” Ph.D. thesis (1982); E. 
Tirosh Beker, “Fonologia u-Ferakim be-morfologiyyah shel tirgum 
le-sefer tehilim be-Aravit Yehudit mi Konstantin (Algeria), M.A. the- 


sis (1988). 
[Yosef Chavit] 


RENDELL, EDWARD GENE (1944- ), U.S. Democratic 
politician. Born in New York City and educated at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania (B.A. 1965) and Villanova University Law 
School (J.D. 1968), Rendell was an assistant district attorney in 
Philadelphia from 1968 to 1977. After entering electoral poli- 
tics, he was district attorney, 1978-85 (elected 1977 and 1981; 
he was the youngest Da in the city’s history when he took of- 
fice); ran unsuccessfully for governor of Pennsylvania, 1986; 
ran unsuccessfully for mayor of Philadelphia, 1987; was mayor, 
1992-99 (elected 1991 and 1995); chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, 1999-2000; and governor of Pennsylva- 
nia (elected 2002). Rendell was briefly in private law practice, 
1987-91 and 2000-02. He also lectured on government and 
politics at the University of Pennsylvania. 

Ed Rendell, a Clintonian Democrat, “stocky, balding, 
gravel-voiced, yet still oddly charismatic,’ as one journalist 
has put it, is known as a blunt, outspoken politician with a 
big personality, an effective campaigner and fundraiser. He 
was regarded as a law-and-order district attorney. When he 
became mayor of Philadelphia during a national economic 
recession, the city was deep in debt, and Rendell managed to 
balance the city’s budget by imposing spending cuts, elimi- 
nating jobs, conducting competitive bidding for municipal 
contracts, privatizing some services, and forcing favorable 
wage settlements on municipal unions, establishing a national 
reputation as an effective manager. Legally barred from run- 
ning for a third term, he was chosen to lead the Democratic 
National Committee during the 2000 election, but his tenure 
as chairman alienated him from some in the Gore presiden- 
tial campaign, who felt that his public statements were fre- 
quently “off-message.” Elected governor of Pennsylvania on 
the strength of his performance as mayor, Rendell has man- 
aged to get some parts of his legislative program enacted, but 
in general has had less success than he had in Philadelphia, 
since the state legislature is controlled by very conservative 
Republicans. As a Democrat able to win in a large, electorally 
important state, Rendell has been mentioned as a potential 
Democratic presidential candidate in 2008. 


[Drew Silver (24 ed.)] 


RENE, ROY (known by his stage name, “Mo”; 1891-1954), 
Australian comedian. Born Henry Vande Sluice in Adelaide, 
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South Australia, the son of a Dutch-born Jewish cigar maker, 
Rene (the name he adopted from about 1910) became one of 
the best-known Australian comedians of his day. He originally 
worked as part of a vaudeville duo, “Stiffy and Mo, which 
toured the Australian theatrical circuit from about 1916 un- 
til 1933. Universally known as Mo, he continued on the stage 
alone thereafter and became a star on Australian radio in the 
1940s and early 1950s in a famous series, MacCackie Mansions. 
He also starred in a film, Strike Me Lucky (1934). 

Probably the most popular Australian comedian of his 
time, Mo spoke in an exaggerated “Jewish” lisp and was fa- 
mous for his risqué material which often sailed close to the 
wind of Australia’s strict laws. Many visiting celebrities, in- 
cluding Jack *Benny, said that he was among the best come- 
dians they had ever seen, and urged Mo to try his luck in Hol- 
lywood, but he never left Australia. In private life, plagued by 
ill health, he was often a sad figure. He wrote an autobiogra- 
phy, Mo’s Memoirs (1945). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: EH. Parsons, A Man Called Mo (1973); ADB, 


11, 360-61. 
[William D. Rubinstein (2™ ed.)] 


REPARATIONS, GERMAN. On Sept. 20, 1945, three months 
after the end of World War 11, Chaim *Weizmann, on behalf 
of the *Jewish Agency, submitted to the governments of the 
US., the U.S.S.R., Britain, and France, a memorandum de- 
manding reparations, restitution, and indemnification due to 
the Jewish people from Germany. He appealed to the Allied 
Powers to include this claim in their negotiations for repa- 
rations with Germany, in view of the “mass murder, the hu- 
man suffering, the annihilation of spiritual, intellectual, and 
creative forces, which are without parallel in the history of 
mankind.’ Due to the deadlock and later interruption of the 
Allies’ negotiations for reparations, no further development 
took place until March 12, 1951, when the Israel foreign min- 
ister, Moshe *Sharett, submitted a note to the four Allied gov- 
ernments which claimed global recompense to the State of 
Israel of $1,500,000,000 from the German Federal Republic 
(ERG, ie, West Germany). This claim was based on the finan- 
cial cost involved in the rehabilitation in Israel of those who 
escaped or survived the Nazi regime. The financial expense 
incurred by Israel in the absorption of 500,000 Nazi victims 
could be covered at $3,000 per capita. As a result of unofficial 
preliminary contacts, Chancellor Konrad *Adenauer declared 
on Sept. 27, 1951, the FRG’s readiness to compensate Israel for 
material damage and losses and to negotiate with her and 
with representatives of Diaspora Jewry. The latter established 
a *Conference on Jewish Material Claims against Germany 
(Claims Conference) in New York (October 1951) presided 
over by Nahum *Goldmann. 

After a resolution to enter into direct negotiations with 
the FRG was passed in the Knesset by a small majority af- 
ter stormy street demonstrations staged by the *Herut op- 
position and a heated three-day debate (Jan. 7-9, 1952), the 
ERG delegation, headed by Prof. Franz Boehm (d. 1977), first 
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met with the Israel delegation, headed jointly by Giora *Jo- 
sephthal and Felix Eliezer Shinnar (d. 1985), at The Hague 
on March 21, 1952. The delegation of the Claims Conference, 
headed by Moses *Leavitt, was in charge of the negotiations 
on individual claims for indemnification. Israel reduced her 
claim of $1,500,000,000 against the whole of Germany to 
$1,000,000,000 against the FRG alone. She reserved her right 
to claim the balance from East Germany (German Democratic 
Republic), which did not respond. On Sept. 10, 1952, after six 
months of negotiations, an agreement between Israel and the 
FRG was signed at Luxembourg by Moshe Sharett and Konrad 
Adenauer. The agreement was ratified and came into effect on 
March 21, 1953, after a delay caused by the Arab states’ efforts 
to prevent ratification. 

‘The FRG undertook to pay an amount of DM3,450,000,000 
($845,000,000) in goods, of which DM450,000,000 
($110,000,000) was earmarked for allocation by the Claims 
Conference. This $845,000,000 was to be paid in annual in- 
stallments over a period of 14 years (between April 1, 1953, and 
March 31, 1966). Thirty percent was to pay for Israel’s crude 
oil purchases in the United Kingdom. With the balance of 
70%, Israel was to buy ferrous and nonferrous metals, steel, 
chemical, industrial, and agricultural products. The agree- 
ment was carried out by the Fre both in letter and in spirit. 
The reparations agreement was implemented by the govern- 
ment-owned Shilumim Corporation in Tel Aviv - Shilumim 
refers to recompense for material damage (“For the Lord hath 
a day of vengeance, a year of recompense for the controversy 
of Zion” (Isa. 34:8)) - which accepted orders from prospec- 
tive buyers under the agreement, and by the Israel Purchasing 
Mission in Cologne, to place these orders with the German 
suppliers. Goods bought and imported under the agreement 
represented 12-14% of Israel’s annual imports and thus made 
an important contribution to Israel’s economy. 

In 1988, the German government allocated another $125 
million, enabling remaining Holocaust survivors to receive 
monthly payments of $290 for the rest of their lives. In Feb- 
ruary 1990, before its unification with West Germany, East 
Germany admitted for the first time that it was also respon- 
sible for war crimes committed by the German people during 
World War 11 and agreed to pay reparations. 

In 1999, German government and German industry 
agreed, in response to the filing of numerous class action law- 
suits in American courts, to compensate Jews and non-Jews 
specifically for slave and forced labor they performed for Ger- 
man industry during the war. In return for the dismissal of 
all such lawsuits and guaranteeing Germany and its industry 
“legal peace” from any such further litigation, the German 
government and German industry created a foundation, “Re- 
membrance, Responsibility and the Future,” with assets of 10 
billion German marks (approximately us $5 billion). Slave and 
forced laborers still alive at the time of the settlement could ap- 
ply to receive a lump sum payment of between $2,500-$7,500 
from the German foundation. Over 140,000 Jewish survivors 
in over 25 countries received such payments, and the compen- 
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sation program to the Jewish survivors was administered by 
the Claims Conference. Final payments from the Foundation 
were to be made by September 2006. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Israel Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Docu- 
ments Relating to the Agreement between the Government of Israel 
and the Federal Republic of Germany, Signed on 10 September 1952 at 
Luxembourg (1953); N. Robinson, Ten Years Indemnification (1964); 
EE. Shinnar, Be-Ol Korah u-Regashot bi-Shelihut ha-Medinah: Yahasei 
Yisrael-Germanyah 1951-1966 (1967); Bank of Israel, Ha-Shillumim 
ve-Hashpaatam al ha-Meshek ha-Yisreeli (1965); The Autobiogra- 
phy of Nahum Goldmann (1969), 249-82; I. Deutschkron, Bonn and 
Jerusalem (1970). 


[Felix Eliezer Shinnar / Michael Bazyler (24 ed.)] 


REPENTANCE. Repentance is a prerequisite for divine for- 
giveness: God will not pardon man unconditionally but waits 
for him to repent. In repentance man must experience genuine 
remorse for the wrong he has committed and then convert his 
penitential energy into concrete acts. Two substages are dis- 
cernible in the latter process: first, the negative one of ceasing 
to do evil (Isa. 33:15; Ps. 15; 24:4), and second, the positive step 
of doing good (Isa. 1:17; 58:5 ff; Jer. 7:3; 26:13; Amos 5:14-15; Ps. 
34:15-16; 37:27). The Bible is rich in idioms describing man’s 
active role in the process of repentance e.g., “incline the heart 
to the Lord” (Josh. 24:23), “make oneself a new heart” (Ezek. 
18:31), “circumcise the heart” (Jer. 4:4), “wash the heart” (Jer. 
4:14), and “break one’s fallow ground” (Hos. 10:12). However, 
all these expressions of mans penitential activity are subsumed 
and summarized by one verb which dominates the Bible, 1” 
(shwb, “to return”) which develops ultimately into the rabbinic 
concept of teshuvah, repentance. This root combines in itself 
both requisites of repentance: to turn from the evil and to turn 
to the good. The motion of turning implies that sin is not an 
ineradicable stain but a straying from the right path, and that 
by the effort of turning, a power God has given to all men, the 
sinner can redirect his destiny. That this concept of turning 
back (to yHwH) is not a prophetic innovation but goes back 
to Israel’s ancient traditions is clear from Amos, who uses it 
without bothering to explain its meaning (Amos 4:6-11). Nei- 
ther he nor Isaiah stresses repentance, except in his earliest 
prophecy (1:16-18 - to which the prophet adds 19-20 by way 
of interpretation —- and 27), not because they believe it is in- 
significant, but because in their time the people had sinned to 
such an extent, that they had overstepped the limits of divine 
forbearance and the gates of repentance were closed (Amos 7; 
Isa. 6). For Isaiah, the need to turn back indeed continues to 
play a role, but only for the few who will survive God’s purge. 
This surviving remnant will itself actively engage in a program 
of repentence to qualify for residence in the New Zion (e.g., 
Isa. 10:20-23; 17:7-8; 27:9; 29:18 ff.; 30:18-26; 31:6-7; 32:1-8, 
15 ff.; 33:5-6). Indeed, the name of this prophet’s firstborn was 
imprinted with this message: “[Only] a remnant will return” 
(Shear-Jashub; Isa. 7:3). 

In the teaching of both Hosea and Jeremiah, on the other 
hand, the call to turn back is never abandoned. When Jere- 
miah despairs of man’s capability of self-renewal, he postu- 
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lates that God will provide a “new heart” that will overcome 
sin and merit eternal forgiveness (31:32-33; 32:39—-40; cf. Deut. 
30:6; Ezek. 36:26-27). 

[Jacob Milgrom] 
Rabbinic Views 
The rabbis are eloquent in describing the significance of re- 
pentance. It is one of the things created before the world itself 
(Pes. 54a); it reaches to the very Throne of Glory (Yoma 86a); 
it prolongs a man’s life and brings on the Redemption (Yoma 
86b). God urges Israel to repent and not be ashamed to do so 
because a son is not ashamed to return to the father who loves 
him (Deut. R. 2:24). God says to Israel: My sons, open for Me 
an aperture of repentance as narrow as the eye of a needle, and 
I will open for you gates through which wagons and coaches 
can pass (Song R. 5:2 no. 2). On public fast-days the elder of 
the congregation would declare: “Brethren, it is not said of 
the men of Nineveh: ‘And God saw their sackcloth and their 
fasting’ but: ‘And God saw their works, that they had turned 
from their evil way’ [Jonah 3:10]” (Taan. 2:1). 

The rabbis were not unaware of the theological difficul- 
ties in the whole concept of repentance. Once the wrong has 
been done how can it be put right? The general rabbinic an- 
swer is that it is a matter of Divine Grace, as in the following 
passage, in which it is incidentally implied, too, that the con- 
cept of teshuvah has only reached its full emphasis as a result 
of a long development from biblical times: “They asked of 
wisdom? “What is the punishment of the sinner?’ Wisdom 
replied: ‘Evil pursueth sinners’ [Prov. 13:21]. They asked of 
prophecy: “What is the punishment of the sinner?’ Prophecy 
replied: “The soul that sinneth it shall die’ [Ezek. 18:4]. Then 
they asked of the Holy One, blessed be He: “What is the pun- 
ishment of the sinner?’ He replied: “Let him repent and he 
will find atonement” (TJ, Mak. 2:7, 31d). The third-century 
Palestinian teachers debate whether the repentant sinner is 
greater than the wholly righteous man who has not sinned, 
R. Johanan holding the opinion that the latter is the greater, 
R. Abbahu that the repentant sinner is greater (Ber. 34b). R. 
Simeon b. Lakish said, according to one version, that when 
the sinner repents his sins are accounted as if he had commit- 
ted them unintentionally, but, in another version, his sins are 
accounted as virtues. The talmudic reconciliation of the two 
versions is that one refers to repentance out of fear, the other 
to repentance out of love (Yoma 86b). Even a man who has 
been wicked all his days who repents at the end of his life is 
pardoned for all his sins (Kid. 40b). The ideal, is for man to 
spend all his days in repentance. When R. Eliezer said: “Re- 
pent one day before your death,’ he explained that since no 
man can know when he will die he should spend all his days 
in repentance (Shab. 153a). 

The Day of *Atonement brings pardon for sin if there is 
repentance (Yoma 8:8), but Judah ha-Nasi holds that the Day 
of Atonement brings pardon even without repentance except 
in cases of very serious sin (Yoma 85b). The Day of Atonement 
is ineffective if a man says: “I will sin and the Day of Atone- 
ment will effect atonement” If a man says: “I will sin and re- 
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pent, and sin again and repent” he will be given no chance to 
repent (Yoma 8:9). The second-century teacher R. Ishmael is 
reported as saying (Yoma 86a): “Ifa man transgressed a posi- 
tive precept, and repented, he is forgiven right away. If he has 
transgressed a negative commandment and repented, then 
repentance suspends punishment and the Day of Atonement 
procures atonement. If he has committed a sin to be punished 
with extirpation (karet), or death at the hands of the court, 
and repented, then repentance and the Day of Atonement 
suspend the punishment, and suffering cleanses him from the 
sin. But if he has been guilty of the profanation of the Name, 
then penitence has no power to suspend punishment, nor 
the Day of Atonement to procure atonement, nor suffering 
to finish it, but all of them together suspend the punishment 
and only death finishes it.” This scheme contains all the ten- 
sions resulting from the different aspects of atonement men- 
tioned in the Bible. 

Repentance involves sincere remorse for having commit- 
ted the sin. The third-century Babylonian teacher, R. Judah, 
defined a true penitent as one who twice more encountered 
the object which caused his original transgression and he kept 
away from it. R. Judah indicated: “With the same woman, at 
the same time, in the same place” (Yoma 86b). The penitent 
sinner must confess his sins. According to R. Judah b. Bava a 
general confession is insufficient; the details of each sin must 
be stated explicitly. But R. Akiva holds that a general con- 
fession is enough (Yoma 86b). Public confession of sin was 
frowned upon as displaying a lack of shame except when the 
transgressions were committed publicly, or, according to oth- 
ers, in the case of offenses against other human beings (Yoma 
86b). Confession without repentance is of no avail. The ancient 
parable, as old as Ben Sira (34:25-26), is recounted of a man 
who immerses himself in purifying waters while still holding 
in his hand a defiling reptile (Taan. 16a). 

The sinner must be given every encouragement to repent. 
It is forbidden to say to a penitent: “Remember your former 
deeds” (BM 4:10). If a man stole a beam and built it into his 
house, he was freed from the obligation of demolishing the 
house and was allowed to pay for his theft in cash, in order 
to encourage him to repent (Git. 5:5). It was even said that if 
robbers or usurers repent and wish to restore their ill-gotten 
gains, the spirit of the sages is displeased with the victims if 
they accept the restitution, for this may discourage potential 
penitents from relinquishing their evil way of life (BK 94b). 


[Louis Jacobs] 


In Jewish Philosophy 
Repentance was a favorite subject in medieval Jewish ethical 
and philosophical literature. *Saadiah discusses repentance in 
section five of his Emunot ve-Deot. Bahya ibn *Paquda devotes 
the seventh “gate” of his “Duties of the Heart,” and *Maimo- 
nides, the last section of Sefer ha-Madda, “Hilkhot Teshuvah? 
to repentance. 

Saadiah, Bahya, and Maimonides agree that the essential 
constituents of repentance are regret and remorse for the sin 
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committed, renunciation of the sin, confession and a request 
for forgiveness, and a pledge not to repeat the offense (Emu- 
not ve-Deot, 5:5; Hovot ha-Levavot, 7:4; Yad, Teshuvah, 2:2). 
In the case of sins perpetrated against other people it is nec- 
essary to beg forgiveness from the person one has wronged 
before one can receive divine forgiveness (Emunot ve-Deot, 
5:6; Hovot ha-Levavot, 7:9; Maim. Yad, Teshuvah, 2:9). Mai- 
monides in particular, emphasizes the importance of verbal 
confession, or viddui (Yad, Teshuvah, 1:1), maintaining that 
one should publicly confess those sins that one has commit- 
ted against one’s fellow men. Of course, a verbal confession 
without inner conviction is worthless (ibid., 13:3). 

The conditions necessary for repentance, according to 
Bahya, are: 

(1) recognition of the evil nature of one’s sin; 

(2) realization that punishment for one’s sin is inevita- 
ble, and that repentance is the only means of averting pun- 
ishment; 

(3) reflection on the favors previously bestowed by God; 
and 

(4) renunciation of the evil act. 

There are different gradations of repentance. The highest 
level of repentance, according to Saadiah, is the repentance 
which takes place immediately after one has sinned, while 
the details of one’s sin are still before one. A lower level of 
repentance is that which takes place when one is threatened 
by disaster, and the lowest, that which takes place just before 
death. According to Bahya, the highest level of repentance is 
the repentance of one, who, while still capable of sinning has 
conquered his evil inclination entirely. The next level of repen- 
tance is the repentance of one who, while managing to refrain 
from sin, is nevertheless constantly drawn toward sin by his 
evil inclination. The lowest form of repentance is the repen- 
tance of one who no longer has the power or opportunity to 
sin. Maimonides maintains that he has achieved perfect re- 
pentance (teshuvah gemurah) who, upon finding himself in 
the position of repeating his sin, is able to refrain from doing 
so (Yad, Teshuvah, 2:1). 

Among the many other medieval works on repentance 
are Iggeret ha-Teshuvah (“Letter on Repentance,’ Constantino- 
ple, 1548) and Shaarei Teshuvah (“Gates of Repentance,’ Fano, 
1583) by Jonah b. Abraham Gerondi (c. 1200-1263), and Me- 
norat ha-Maor (“The Candlestick of Light,’ Constantinople, 
1514) by Isaac *Aboab (14"* century). 


[Samuel Rosenblatt] 


Post-Medieval Period 

The idea of repentance continued to play a central role in the 
life of the Jew in the postmedieval period, reinforced as it was 
by both the penitential liturgy and the rituals of the High Holi- 
days. External stress, pogroms, and expulsions turned the Jew 
in on himself and led him to ask forgiveness of God for the 
sins which he assumed were at the root of his suffering. Mes- 
sianic movements, often largely a consequence of the tribula- 
tions which beset Jewish communities, gave further incentive 
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to renewed religious fervor and “re-turning” to God. Pietist 
movements, such as that of Hasidei Ashkenaz, practiced as- 
cetic penitential techniques to scourge the sinful flesh. 

Against this background kabbalistic speculation, which 
associated repentance not merely with the salvation of the 
individual soul but with the cosmic drama of redemption, 
gained ground. This doctrine reached its climax in Lurianic 
Kabbalah, where repentance was one step, but a most essen- 
tial one, in the process of tikkun, or rectification. Through re- 
pentance, the Jew was able to assist God in the elevation of 
the holy sparks entrapped in the shells and thus usher in the 
messianic age - the work of creation having been completed 
and perfected. 

The 18" and 19' centuries saw the rise of two important 
movements in Eastern European Jewry in which the idea of 
repentance played somewhat different theological roles. In 
Hasidism, where the highly personal and anthropomorphic 
relation to the Deity, either on the part of the hasid himself or 
at least on that of the zaddik, was emphasized, the severity of 
the doctrine of repentance was toned down. Confidence in the 
loving response of God and His forgiveness helped lessen the 
sense of overburdening sin. By contrast the Musar movement, 
which may be regarded as the response of the Mitnaggedim to 
the challenge that Hasidism presented to traditional Judaism, 
played up the factor of sin, and thus repentance became the 
persistent task of the Jew, day after day, year after year. The 
turning inward to scrutinize one’s deeds and motives — in es- 
sence the heart of the Musar movement - gave the follower 
of this movement an awareness of sin of which the average 
Jew or the hasid would be totally oblivious. This process of 
self-scrutiny and repentance reached its pinnacle for the fol- 
lower of the Musar movement in the month of Elul, preced- 
ing the High Holidays. This month was wholly given over to 
soul-searching, and there are well attested cases of great expo- 
nents of the Musar movement who inflicted discomfort and 
even suffering on themselves as part of the self-punishment 
involved in genuine repentance. 


Modern Developments 

In the modern period, marked by a drift of Jews away from 
traditional forms of religion and belief in God, the idea of 
repentance appears in two guises. On the one hand, there is 
the traditionalist interpretation which still sees repentance as 
something of which the believing, as well as the unbelieving, 
Jew is in need. On the other, there is the re-interpretation of 
repentance as the way back to God for those who have weak 
roots in Judaism, or have at some stage abandoned whatever 
roots they had. 

The traditionalist interpretation takes its most original 
form in the writing of A.I. *Kook who devoted a whole work 
to the subject of repentance (Orot ha-Teshuvah, 1970°). Kook 
weaves together three themes in his concept of repentance: the 
kabbalistic idea that repentance is not merely something on 
the personal level, but partakes of cosmic proportions; mes- 
sianic Zionism; the “re-turning” of the individual to God. By 
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sinning, man isolates himself from the Deity and disrupts the 
potential unity and harmony of all existence. Repentance is 
the overcoming of this isolation, and communion with God, 
the ideal point of man’s striving. In repentance, the harmony 
of the world is reestablished, for the repentance of one man 
helps to bring the whole world back to God. Israel’s return to 
its ancestral land is seen by Kook as repentance (returning) 
on the national level and a further step in the reestablishment 
of the unity of the creative process. The repentance of the in- 
dividual Jew strengthens national repentance and return, for 
righteousness is the very soul of Israel. 

The importance of Franz *Rosenzweig for the modern 
reinterpretation of the idea of repentance is first and foremost 
the example of his own life. Rosenzweig’s personal experi- 
ence of finding his way back to Judaism has come to be the 
paradigm of the modern baal teshuvah (“one who repents”). 
In 1913, he was on the verge of converting to Christianity, but 
while attending a Day of Atonement service in an orthodox 
synagogue he changed his mind and ultimately his whole life. 
From then on his mode of life and his writings represent the 
struggles and ideas of a man on the way back (“re-turning”) 
to Judaism. Rosenzweig gradually took upon himself the yoke 
of the mitzvot and tried to find means, mainly educational, to 
bring other assimilated Jews to an awareness of the “inner fire 
of the Jewish star of redemption.” Rosenzweig’s conception of 
repentance turns on his portrayal of existential man facing 
God and the dialectical tension between man’s anticipation of 
the call of God and God’s love which is ultimately at the basis 
of such a call. Having been called by God, the man of faith en- 
ters into dialogue with Him. The turning to God is not simply 
this dialogic openness to Him, it also involves the attempt to 
fulfill the mitzvot as far as one can, in the hope and belief that 
one’s ability to fulfill mitzvot will widen. Rosenzweig’s attitude 
to those mitzvot he did not keep was “not yet,’ i.e., although 
he was at the moment not ready to observe these command- 
ments, he hoped that at some future time he would be. 

Unlike Kook, who dealt with the subject of repentance in 
relation to Israel's return to God and nationhood, Rosenzweig 
was concerned with the turning away of the individual from 
Western culture, specifically Christianity, back to Judaism. 
This feature of his thought, typical of existentialism where bi- 
ographical experience and philosophy meet, colors his whole 
discussion of the subject. Whereas Kook is concerned with 
the repentance of the Jew, orthodox or otherwise, Rosenzweig 
speaks only to the “hyphenated” Jew, i.e., one who has been 
strongly influenced by non-Jewish cultural values. 

In the thought of Martin *Buber the idea of repentance 
is essentially the turning of the whole man to God, the Eternal 
Thou. Though God is revealed to man in his dialogic relation- 
ships to other men and the natural world, these relationships 
continually move from the plane of the “I-Thou” to that of 
the “I-It.” The relationship with God is always, and necessar- 
ily, that of “I Thou” since God is the Eternal Thou who can 
never become It. Yet in order to maintain this relationship 
with God, a total response is called for from man, a response 
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which is often only partially forthcoming. Repentance, “re- 
turning” to God, is thus the renewed total response of “I- 
Thou.” The influence of hasidic thought on Buber is apparent 
both in the highly personalistic approach to the Deity and in 
the idea that turning to God involves a relationship with him 
not merely in religiously separated times and places, but even 
in the most mundane of situations. Unlike both Kook and 
Rosenzweig, Buber is addressing man as man, not qua com- 
mitted or even uncommitted Jew but qua “I.” This is true de- 
spite his attempt to locate his philosophy within a distinctly 
Jewish framework - rejecting the Christian framework of an 
already achieved redemption. 
[Alan Unterman] 
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REPHAIM (Heb. 0°X5D1). The Rephaim are known from bib- 
lical, Ugaritic, and Phoenician sources. In the Bible two uses 
of the term are discernible. The first is as a gentilic (e.g., Gen. 
14:5; 15:20; Deut. 2:11) referring to a people distinguished by 
their enormous stature. Especially singled out are Og king of 
Bashan (Deut. 3:11) and the powerful adversaries of David's 
heroes (11 Sam. 21:16, 18, 20). The biblical authors trace their 
designation to an apparently human eponym Rapha(h) (e.g., 
11 Sam. 21:16, 18, 20; 1 Chron. 20:8). The Bible's emphasis on 
the size and might of the Rephaim is responsible for the Sep- 
tuagint’s renderings gigantes and titanes as well as for gabbaré 
of the Peshitta and gibbarayya of the Targums. The Genesis 
Apocryphon (21:28) on the other hand prefers the noncom- 
mital rephaayya. 

In its second use Rephaim designates “shades” or “spirits” 
and serves as a poetic synonym for metim (0°; Isa. 26:14; 
Ps. 88:11). It thus refers to the inhabitants of the netherworld 
(Prov. 9:18). This second meaning is also found in Phoeni- 
cian sources. King Tabnit of Sidon curses any prospective de- 
spoiler of his tomb: “May there be no resting-place for you 
with the Rephaim” (H. Donner and W. Roellig, Kanaandische 
und aramiische Inschriften (KAI, 1962), 13, lines 7-8; COs 11, 
182), King Eshmunazar (ibid., 14, line 8; cos 11, 183) employs 
the same formula in the plural, adding “... and may they not 
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be buried in a grave.” The chthonic aspect of the Phoenician 
Rephaim is made even more explicit in a neo-Punic bilingual 
which equates the OXDNIX [01] 9y9 with dis manibus sacrum 
KAI (ibid., 117, line 1). 

The Ugaritic material is most problematic because the 
relevant texts referring to the rpum are fragmentary and dif- 
ficult to interpret. These rpum, like their Phoenician coun- 
terparts, are divine in nature, being referred to as ilnym (1 AB 
6:46 ff.; Pritchard, Texts, 141; COS 1, 357-58), literally “divine 
ones?” (cf. Heb. elohim, “ghost[s]; literally “divine being[s]” 
(1 Sam. 28:13; Isa. 8:19, 21). There is, however, no clear indica- 
tion that the rpum are chthonic deities. Moreover, they seem 
to have a military function. One of their number is referred 
to as a mhr, the Ugaritic term for soldier, and the rpum are 
described as riding in chariots. The nonliterary Ugaritic texts 
mention a guild of bn rpiym who presumably were a group 
under the patronage of the divine rpum, as has been pointed 
out by B. Margulies (Margalit). In addition, the Ugaritic hero 
Dnil is described as mt rpi which may indicate his member- 
ship in such a group. (Marguiles errs in equating this last epi- 
thet with the alleged sabe bilati which should be read tillati 
and which is not restricted to Canaan.) Another Ugaritic hero, 
Keret, is described as belonging to the rpi ars - the Rephaim of 
the land - a term which is paralleled by the qbs dtn, the group 
associated with Ditanu. 

The existence of a god named Rpu has long been indi- 
cated by personal names such as Abrpu (C.H. Gordon, Ugaritic 
Textbook (1965), 311, line 10; Ditriech and Loretz, 2). This is 
now corroborated by the publication of a text (Ras Shamra 24. 
252) that mentions rpu mlk ‘Im, “Rpu the eternal king” (Diet- 
rich and Loretz, 187), described appropriately as gtr, “mighty” 
(cf. Akk. gasru). Though this text is not free of difficulties, 
Rpu seems to be mentioned along with the r[pi] ars possibly 
as their patron. If the admittedly hypothetical interpretation 
of the Ugaritic material is correct, the biblical tradition of 
Rephaim as mighty warriors can be understood. Their huge 
stature would contribute to their military prowess. Further- 
more, the biblical eponym Rapha(h) can be considered as an 
undeified god Rpu, more in keeping with biblical thought. 

The Hebrew and Phoenician use of Rephaim as “shade, 
spirit; however, remains problematic. Various attempts have 
been made to discover an underlying etymology which would 
account for the development. The presence of an eponym in 
both Hebrew and Ugaritic, however, suggests that the an- 
cients were unaware of the connection between Rephaim and 
any verbal root. It should further be noted that the verb rp’ 
is unknown in Ugaritic outside of the onomastica. Notions 
such as “heal” and “gather” or “unite” attested in other Se- 
mitic languages for the root rp’ were often adduced to explain 
Rephaim, but in Ugaritic these words are not connected with 
the root rp’. In Ugaritic the word for “heal” is bny while that 
for “gather” is ’sp, hps and ‘dn, in reference to plants, straw, 
and troops respectively. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: HL. Ginsberg, Legend of Keret (1941), 23, 41; 
J. Gray, in: PEQ, 81 (1949), 127-39; 84 (1952), 39-41; A. Jirku, in: zaw, 
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[S. David Sperling] 


REPHIDIM (Heb. 0°7°D9, 07°51), a stopping place of the Isra- 
elites on their way from Egypt, situated between the Wilder- 
ness of Sin and the Wilderness of Sinai (Ex. 17:1; 19:2; Num. 
33:14-15). In Rephidim the lack of water caused the people to 
find fault with Moses and to challenge his position of leader- 
ship. Moses struck “a rock at Horeb” and water gushed forth. 
The place came to be known as Massah and Meribah (Ex. 
17:1-7). In a parallel account (Num. 20) the place where this 
occurred is said to be *Kadesh. The defeat of the *Amalekites 
which later took place at Rephidim was effected by virtue of 
the force mustered by Joshua and Moses who kept his hands 
raised during the whole course of the battle. God’s oath to wipe 
out Amalek was commemorated by an altar, named “yHwH is 
my ensign” (Heb. 0] 'f; Ex. 17:8-16), erected at the spot. 

No definite evidence has been forwarded for the exact 
site of Rephidim, which depends on the location of Mt. *Sinai. 
Most scholars who identify Mt. Sinai with Jebel Musa locate 
Rephidim in Wadi Firan, or, according to Abel, at Wadi Rafayd 
or Jebel Rafayd, about 22 mi. (36 km.) southeast of el-Arish. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abel, Géog, 2 (1938), 213; C.H. Cornill, in: 
ZAW, 11 (1891), 20ff.; H. Gressmann, Mose und seine Zeit (1913), 150 ff; 
CJ. Jarvis, Yesterday and To-Day in Sinai (1933), 174-5: S. Lehming, 
in: ZAW, 73 (1961), 71-77; C.L. Woolley and T.E. Lawrence, in: Annual 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 3 (1914-15), 62 ff. 


REPUBLICAN JEWISH COALITION. Formerly known as 
the National Jewish Coalition, the rjc began in 1985 as an ef- 
fort by senior Jewish leaders to craft positive and productive 
relationships with Republican Party officials, decision-mak- 
ers, and opinion leaders, and to serve as a bridge between 
the Republican Party and the Jewish community. rjc lead- 
ers worked on the first significant efforts to promote the Gop 
as a community that should and would welcome Americans 
Jews. Across a range of foreign and domestic issues, and over 
time, the national Jewish political conversation has, indeed, 
broadened. 

In 2005 RJC was at the forefront of efforts within the Jew- 
ish community to work closely with a Gor White House and 
U.S. Congress, through its legislative affairs committee, and 
its continuing grassroots, media and public affairs outreach ef- 
forts. As well, the rjc (and its sister non-profit educational or- 
ganization, the Jewish Policy Center) worked to communicate 
the Gop message to the Jewish community, with special focus 
on Israel, national security, and economic growth issues. 

The national Jewish vote for Republican presidential can- 
didates grew from 11 percent in 1992, to 16 percent in 1996, 
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to 19 percent in 2000, to over 25 percent in 2004. Significant 
pockets of Jewish Republican support had begun to appear 
in the Orthodox, Persian, and Russian Jewish communities, 
and future growth was expected among younger Jews, many 
of whom have experienced sharp antisemitism from the Left 
on campuses. 

Beyond this vote trend, however, lay a story of successful 
political fundraising. Many of the top donors to the presiden- 
tial and congressional candidacies of the Jewish community’s 
best friends in Washington, D.c., were affiliated with the ryJc 
and the rjc pac (Political Action Committee). Interestingly, 
many credited the 1998 rJc governors trip to Israel, wherein 
then-Texas governor George W. Bush and General Ariel Sha- 
ron shared a famous helicopter tour over the tiny Jewish state, 
as a signal moment in the formation of the political and ideo- 
logical bond between the two individuals that would be criti- 
cal during the very difficult and dangerous period of the sec- 
ond Intifada in Israel, rising antisemitism in Europe, and the 
War on Terror. 

Early in the Bush Administration, the rjc national board 
embarked on an ambitious plan to grow its grassroots base. 
From six chapters in 2000, the rjc opened regional offices 
in California, Florida, New York, and Pennsylvania, and had 
over 21,000 members in 41 chapters by 2005. 

With the appearance of President Bush at the rjc 20% 
anniversary luncheon on September 21, 2005, which honored 
Bernard Marcus, a founder of Home Depot; Sheldon Adelson, 
the Las Vegas hotel magnate; and Ken Mehlman, chairman 
of the Republican National Committee, the ryjc had secured 
itself as an important and effective voice in both Washington 
and within the American Jewish community. It has assured 
visibility for Jews - a constituency, which in the last two thirds 
of the 20" century had been traditionally identified with the 
Democratic Party - within Republican circles. 


[Larry Greenfield (2° ed.)] 


RESEN (Heb. 191), according to Genesis 10:12, one of the cit- 
ies (?) which Nimrod built “between Nineveh and Calah, the 
latter is the great[er] city.’ The verse describes the situation of 
the cities in the “Assyrian triangle” (inner Assyria) in the latter 
part of the second millennium, when Calah was still a more 
important city than Nineveh (cf. the differences of opinion be- 
tween Rashi and Ibn Ezra). While the traditional interpreta- 
tion of the verse takes Resen to be the name of a city like Calah 
and Nineveh, other interpretations have been advanced. 
According to one possibility, Resen is related to the Akka- 
dian stem rsn and is derived from the verb rasdanu or resénu, 
“to wash, to irrigate (?),” whence the noun risnu, “washing, 
cleansing.” A second, more fruitful possibility is that Resen 
was part of a waterwork (standing between Nineveh and 
Calah). This suggestion is advanced by D. Dossin and E.A. 
Speiser, who interpreted Resen as a sandhi of the original rés 
ini or the Assyrian rés éne (Heb. '¥ WN1) meaning, especially 
in Assyrian, “source of water, spring.” The term exists not only 
as acommon noun (see Chicago Assyrian Dictionary, 7 (1960), 
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158) but also as an actual place-name, uru (“city”) Re-es-e-ne 
(see D.D. Luckenbill, The Annals of Sennacherib (1924), 79:91), 
near Nineveh, which was a station of the aqueduct to Nineveh 
reconstructed by Sennacherib. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Th. Jacobsen and S. Lloyd, Sennacherib’s Aq- 
ueduct at Jerwan (1935); E.A. Speiser, Genesis (1964), 68; S. Parpola, 


Neo-Assyrian Toponyms (1970), 293. 
y ead [Pinhas Artzi] 


RESH (Heb. 9; w/1), the twentieth letter of the Hebrew alpha- 
bet; its numerical value is 200. The initial form of this letter 
— in the early Proto-Canaanite and Proto-Sinaitic inscriptions 
- is a pictograph of a human head &. The Greek rho seems to 
indicate that the Canaanite name of the letter was rosh, while 
resh = “head” in Aramaic. 

In the late Proto-Canaanite script the pictograph devel- 
oped into a linear form 4, which was preserved in the Greek 
P. Another Archaic Greek variant 4 was the ancestor of the 
Latin R. 

While the ancient Hebrew script preserved the closed 
top of the resh 1 (hence Samaritan 4), the Phoenician cursive 
opened the circular head at its lower part + and the Aramaic 
script opened the top of the letter 4 (compare with Aramaic 
bet, dalet, and ‘ayin) already in the late eighth century B.c.E. 
Later there was a tendency to curve the shoulder 4 and thus 
the Jewish resh » was developed. 

As resh and dalet resemble each other, in some scripts 
both were often written in the same way. In Syriac only dia- 
ritic marks distinguish between them: 9 = dalet; 4 = resh. In 
the Nabatean cursive and, hence, in the Arabic script, the resh 
has been assimilated with the zayin. Therefore a diacritic point 
above the za (4) distinguishes it from the ra (4). See *Alpha- 


bet, Hebrew. 
[Joseph Naveh] 


RESHEPH (Heb. 4), Canaanite “netherworld” god of the 
pest (appearing as an element in Mari and Sargonic personal 
names; see Huffmon, in bibl.). As a god, Resheph did not have 
a significant place in the pantheon of Ugarit, since his name 
was semantically assimilated in the word rsp, “pestilence” (see 
“The Legend of Keret,’ trans. by H.L. Ginsberg, in: Pritchard, 
Texts, 143, line 19, where rsp is rendered by “pestilence”). In 
addition, the name occurs as an element in Ugaritic personal 
names. In the Ugaritic-Akkadian god list (see Ugaritica, 5 
(1965), 45:26) Resheph is identified with Nergal, the Akka- 
dian god of the netherworld and pestilence (for further data 
cf. ibid., p. 57). One mythological fragment from Ugarit reads: 
bl hs rsp, “Resheph, the lord of arrow” 

In late bilingual inscriptions from the Phoenician-Hel- 
lenic cult of Cyprus, Resheph is identified with Apollo (cf. 
also the place-name Arsuf = Apollonia). In one of the Ama- 
rna letters (EA 35:13) the logogram MAS.mAS (= Nergal, the 
pest god) can be read “Resheph” (cf. also Ugaritica, 5 (1965), 
667; AFO, 21 (1966), 59). Like the above-mentioned fragment 
from Ugarit, Phoenician inscriptions from Cyprus also read 
rsp hs (“Resheph at the arrow”). 
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Resheph was an important god in the Aramaic pantheon 
of the eighth century B.c.E£. (see, e.g., the inscription of Pan- 
ammu 1; H. Donner and W. Roellig, Kanaanaeische und ara- 
maeische Inschriften, 1 (1967), p. 38 no. 214: 1, where the divine 
names Hadad and El are followed by Resheph). A Hittite- 
Phoenician bilingual inscription from Karatepe carries the 
words rsp sprm, “Resheph of the birds” (like “arrow,” a figure 
of speech for swiftness). An orthostat found at Karatepe fea- 
tures a god with a bird in his hands. 

In Egypt, from the 18" Dynasty on, Resheph was known 
as the god of war (see Pritchard, Pictures, no. 473, where 
Resheph appears together with Qadeé and ‘Anat; see also 
no. 474, no. 476; cf. further in bibl.) and the Pharaoh as a 
warrior is compared to him. The god Mikal of Beth-Shean, 
whom inscriptions from Cyprus connect with Resheph, is 
portrayed with similar characteristics (see Pritchard, Pic- 
tures, no. 487). 


In the Bible 
While Resheph is not mentioned in the Bible as a god, the 
word reshef appears in various uses: 

(a) Resheph as a personal name in 1 Chronicles 7:25 
(some scholars assume that there is some confusion here, 
questioning the probability of a Canaanite theophoric per- 
sonal name in an Ephraimite family; but the name may not 
necessarily mean the Canaanite god; see below); 

(b) in the general meanings of: “flame” (of true love, 
jealousy; Song 8:6); “arrow,” ie., “flame’ of the bow” (rishpe 
qeshet, Ps. 76:4); 

(c) a synonym of dever, “pestilence” (Deut. 32:24; Lxx 
“bird, thus also the traditional interpretation, Ex. R. 12:4; 
Hab. 3:5; cf. Ps. 78:48); 

(d) “bird” 

(2?) Job 5:7; cf. Ber. 5a: reshef means demons (?) and 
(burning) pains). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Leibovitch, in: Annales du service des antiq- 
uités de l Egypte, 48 (1948), 435-44; A. Caquot, in: Semitica, 6 (1956), 
53-68; M. Dahood, in: Studi Semitici, 1 (1958), 83-86; H.B. Huffmon, 
Amorite Personal Names in the Mari Texts (1965), 263 (incl. bibl.); W. 
Helck, Geschichte des alten Aegypten (1968), 161. 


[Pinhas Artzi] 


RESHEVSKY, SAMUEL HERMAN (1911-1992), U.S. chess 
master. Born in Poland, Reshevsky was a child prodigy. In 
1919-20 he gave successful simultaneous displays against large 
numbers of strong opponents in Europe and America. During 
the same period he fared well in individual games, drawing 
against David Janowski. After settling in America he gave up 
chess during his adolescence in order to continue his educa- 
tion. He returned to the game in the 1930s and won the cham- 
pionship of the United States several times against opposition 
which included Reuben *Fine and Isaac Kashdan. He also won 
many of the famous tournaments in the United States, Latin 
America, and Britain. Against the very strongest opposition 
Reshevsky did well, but not as well as his great ability would 
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suggest. Though a player of genius, in tournament play he 
would lose games “on the clock” because of the long spells of 
concentration demanded by his perfectionism. This explains 
his failure to win several candidates tournaments, including 
the world championship tourney in 1948 in which he was de- 
feated by Mikhail Botvinnik. 

Reshevsky’s published collection of his own games, Re- 
shevsky’s Best Games of Chess (1960), is usefully annotated. He 
also wrote How Chess Games are Won (1962) and The Art of 
Positional Play (1978). An Orthodox Jew, Reshevsky always 
subordinated his chess life to his religious observances. 


[Gerald Abrahams] 


RESH KALLAH (Heb. 77) w4), title that was awarded to the 
leading sages in Babylonian academies during the talmudic 
and geonic periods. R. Nathan b. Isaac *ha-Bavli (Neubauer 
Chronicles, 2 (1895), 87-88), in his description of the seating 
order of the hakhamim observed in the Babylonian academies, 
also discusses the status of the resh kallah. In Babylonian acad- 
emies the 70 outstanding hakhamim were seated in the first 
seven rows, ten to a row, in order of their importance; the first 
and most important row was occupied by seven reshei kallah, 
each of whom was in charge of one row of hakhamim. The 
specific duty of the reshei kallah was to preach publicly in the 
academy. The Babylonian Talmud mentions by name only two 
hakhamim who were reshei kallah: R. Nahman b. *Isaac (BB 
22a) and R. *Abbahu (Hul. 49a). In talmudic times the reshei 
kallah were accustomed to preach only during the *kallah 
months, whereas in the geonic period the reshei kallah were 
accustomed to give sermons also on the rest of the Sabbaths. 
In the geonic period the resh kallah also bore the title of *al- 
luf. In this period the title was awarded also to hakhamim who 
excelled in their studies in the academy, as well as hakhamim 
who resided in places other than Babylonia, such as Kairouan 
and Spain (e.g., Hisdai ibn *Shaprut). In the prayer Yekum 
Purkan, composed in the geonic period, the reshei kallah are 
mentioned before the exilarchs, the academy heads, and the 
dayyanim, although the latter were superior to the reshei kal- 
Iah in rank; the reason for the reshei kallah’s precedence here 
is not known. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.A. Poznariski, in: Ha-Kedem, 2 (1908), 
91-113 (Heb. pt.); J.Z. Lauterbach, in: Hebrew Union College Jubi- 
lee Volume (1925), 218ff.; A. Hildesheimer, in: Festschrift... Jakob 
Freimann (1937), 65-67 (Heb. pt.); S. Krauss, in: Tarbiz, 20 (1950), 
131ff.; She’iltot de-Rav Ahai Gaon ed. by S.K. Mirsky, 1 (1959), 9-10 


(introd.). 
[Abraham David] 


RESHUT (Heb. ni’), a word found extensively in rabbinic 
literature and having three distinct and different connotations: 
authority, domain, and a duty which is optional or voluntary, 
in contrast to an obligatory duty, called hovah. 


Reshut as Authority 
The term reshut is used in rabbinic literature in the sense of 
power and authority, such as “Seek not acquaintance with the 
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reshut,” i.e., ruling power (Avot 1:10), or “Six things serve man; 
over three he has reshut and over three he has no reshut; over 
the eye, the ear, and the nose he has no reshut; over the mouth, 
the hand, the foot he has reshut” (Gen. R. 67:3). 


Reshut as Domain 

From this stems the concept of reshut ha-yahid to designate 
an area over which the individual has authority, ie., a pri- 
vate domain, in contrast to reshut ha-rabbim, a public do- 
main. The distinction is found mainly in the laws of Sabbath, 
with regard to the permissibility of transferring objects from 
one domain to another, and in connection with torts. Thus 
the Tosefta (Shab. 1:1) states: “Four domains are to be distin- 
guished in connection with the Sabbath: the private domain 
[reshut hayahid], the public domain [reshut ha-rabbim], the 
semipublic domain [karmelit], and the exempted domain [me- 
kom petor]” (also Maim. Yad, Shabbat, 14: 1). Similarly, in con- 
nection with torts, a differentiation is made between private 
and public domains. For instance the owner of an animal is 
liable for the damage done by it in the private domain of an- 
other. If, however, the damage is done in a public domain, to 
which everyone has the right of access, such as an open field 
or a marketplace, the owner is liable only if the animal gores or 
bites, since it has no right to cause damage to the people in the 
locality; but he is exempt from damage caused by the animal 
grazing or treading (cf. Maim. Yad, Nizkei Mamon, 1:7-8). 


Reshut in the Sense of an Optional or Voluntary Duty 
In the Talmud there is a difference of opinion between R. 
Joshua and Rabban Gamaliel as to whether the evening prayer 
is optional (reshut) or obligatory (hovah; Ber. 27b). A similar 
distinction is made between an optional war (to enlarge the 
borders of Israel) in contrast to an obligatory war, like that 
against *Amalek or Joshua’s conquest of the land (Sot. 8:7). The 
word reshut is also used in medieval liturgical poetry (*piyyut) 
for the introductory poem by the cantor who begs “permis- 
sion” (reshut) despite his personal unworthiness to represent, 
and intercede for, the congregation. 

[Abraham Arzi] 


RESNICK, SALOMON (1894-1946), writer, journalist, lec- 
turer, translator from Yiddish into Spanish, and community 
leader. Born in Russia, he immigrated to Argentina in 1902 as 
his father, Rabbi Moses Resnick, was hired by the Jca (Jew- 
ish Colonization Association) to serve the religious needs of 
the agricultural colonies. There, Salomon Resnick became a 
Spanish teacher. In 1914, he moved to Buenos Aires, where he 
started his literary career in the journal Juventud; in 1917 he 
joined the magazine Vida Nuestra publishing essays, articles, 
and translations from Yiddish writers. In 1918 he joined the 
founders of the daily Yiddish Di Presse as a journalist and edi- 
tor; and from 1923 to 1933 he established and edited with Leon 
Kibrick the Spanish weekly Mundo Israelita, still appearing in 
the early 21° century. In 1923 Resnick launched the monthly 
Spanish journal Judaica, editing it until his death; this was his 
most outstanding project devoted to the promotion of Jewish 
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the Talmud was adopted in Spain by *Nahmanides and Solo- 
mon b. Abraham *Adret. The Ashkenazi Hasidim, who evolved 
original religious and social views, evinced an interest in the 
concepts of *Saadiah b. Joseph and *Maimonides. 

Ashkenazi society was structured on the formally mono- 
gamic Jewish family, according to the takkanah of *Gershom 
b. Judah. Its leadership developed new and successful means 
of exercising “autonomy through the local community and 
synod. The Jews of Ashkenaz continued the hallowed tradi- 
tion of *kiddush ha-Shem (“martyrdom”) as well as broadening 
its concept. Ashkenazi and Sephardi customs gradually estab- 
lished themselves as separate norms, expressed in differences 
in way of life, pronunciation of Hebrew, and the liturgical rite 
followed in the respective congregations (see *Liturgy). Ash- 
kenazi scribes developed a distinctive script, and the illumi- 
nators of manuscripts, a specific style. 

With the emigration of Ashkenazi Jewry from Western 
to Eastern Europe in the 15'* and 16" centuries, the center of 
gravity shifted to *Bohemia, *Moravia, *Poland, and *Lithu- 
ania, developing in each place with local modifications. In 
the Slavonic territories their use of the Judeo-German lan- 
guage became a prominent distinguishing feature of Ashke- 
nazi Jewry (see: *Yiddish Language). The Ashkenazi mahzor 
included selihot and piyyutim composed by the liturgical po- 
ets of Germany and northern France. The Ashkenazi liturgi- 
cal rite did not follow a uniform pattern. The southwestern 
Ashkenazi rite, similar to that followed by the communities 
of France and Holland, varied from that followed in the area 
west of the Elbe River; the minhag (“custom”) of Bohemian 
Jewry differed from that of Lithuanian Jewry. However these 
divergences are insignificant as compared with the difference 
in the basic Ashkenazi and Sephardi rituals. 

The parallel development of Sephardi and Ashkenazi 
religious and social usages was considerably influenced by 
the works of the codifiers Joseph *Caro on the one hand and 
Moses *Isserles on the other. Although Caro based his Shulhan 
Arukh upon *Jacob b. Asher’s Sefer ha-Turim, summarizing 
the halakhah of the Ashkenazi rabbinical authorities, Caro’s 
decision in most cases favors the Sephardi codifiers (*pose- 
kim). Isserles provided glosses to the Shulhan Arukh wher- 
ever the Ashkenazi posekim disagreed with Caro’s decision. 
Whereas the Ashkenazim accepted Isserles’ decision, the Se- 
phardim abided by the norms laid down by Caro. 

From about the 17" century the significance of the Se- 
phardi Jewry began to diminish as the Ashkenazim increased 
in number and importance. After the *Chmielnicki massa- 
cres in Poland in 1648, numbers of Ashkenazi Jews spread 
throughout Western Europe, some even crossing the Atlan- 
tic. After a few generations they were to outnumber the Se- 
phardim in those lands. By the close of the 19‘ century, as a 
result of persecutions in *Russia, there was massive Ashkenazi 
emigration from Eastern Europe (see *United States). Ashke- 
nazi Jewry then gained decisive numerical ascendancy in the 
Jewish communities of Europe, Australia, South Africa, the 
United States, and Erez Israel. Sephardi Jewry maintained its 
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preponderance only in North Africa, Italy, the Middle East, 
and wide areas of Asia. Before World War 11 Ashkenazi Jewry 
comprised 90% of the global total. The destruction of Euro- 
pean Jewry drastically reduced their number and to some ex- 
tent their proportionate preponderance. With the isolation of 
Russian Jews from world Jewry, the United States became the 
main center of Ashkenazi Jews. 

Relations between Ashkenazim and Sephardim have var- 
ied from time to time and from one cultural region to another. 
In Holland and France the Sephardi communities excluded 
Ashkenazim from membership. An extreme example of such 
an attitude occurred in the Sephardi community of Bordeaux, 
which was empowered to expel undesired newcomers by a ma- 
jority vote. In Italy, on the other hand, the contrast between 
the two was not so sharp and the Ashkenazi settlers adopted 
the characteristics of the native elements except in matters of 
ritual. The immigration of Ashkenazi Jews to Jerusalem in the 
17 and 18" centuries strained relations with the Sephardim 
on economic grounds. At the beginning of the 19" century, 
efforts to obtain the sanction of the Turkish authorities for 
restoration of the Ashkenazi congregation in Jerusalem were 
aided by the Sephardim. The two communities existed side 
by side, each maintaining its own institutions. This division 
has established itself in the religious life of the present Jew- 
ish community in Israel, reflected in the composition of the 
Chief Rabbinate. 

See also *Migration; *History; *Historiography. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.J. Zimmels, Ashkenazim and Sephardim 
(1958); Kraus, in: Tarbiz, 3 (1931/32), 423-35; Mann, ibid., 4 (1932/33), 
391-4; Zunz, Ritus, 66; Germ Jud, 1 (1963), index, s.v. Deutschland; 2 
(1968), index, s.v. Lothringen, Baron, Community, 2 (1942), 19, 365; 
Wallach, in: MGwy, 83 (1939), 302; Rosenthal, in: HJ, 5 (1943), 58-62. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: LG. Marcus, in: Cultures of the Jews (2002), 
449-516. 


[Encyclopaedia Hebraica] 


ASHKENAZI, ABRAHAM BEN JACOB (1811-1880), Se- 
phardi chief rabbi of Erez Israel. Ashkenazi was born in La- 
rissa, in Greece, but c. 1820 his family settled in Jerusalem 
where he studied under Samuel Arvaz, and was successively 
appointed a dayyan in the bet din of Benjamin Mordecai 
Navon, av bet din (1864), and rishon le-Zion, the title given to 
the Sephardi chief rabbi (1869). He was head of the Bet Jacob 
Pereira and the Tiferet Israel yeshivot. He was responsible for 
the purchase of the site of the traditional grave of Simeon ha- 
Zaddik in Jerusalem. During his years of office he introduced 
many important changes in the organization of the commu- 
nity. He was on friendly terms with the Greek patriarch. Ash- 
kenazi was decorated by Emperor Franz Josef during the lat- 
ter’s visit to Jerusalem, and by the sultan. In 1847 he was sent 
on a mission to North Africa. Ashkenazi wrote approbations 
to many books. Some of his responsa have been published 
(chiefly in the responsa Benei Binyamin (1876-81) of Benjamin 
Navon, and the Kappei Aharon (1874-86) of Aaron Azriel); but 
most of them remained unpublished. Ashkenazi had a remark- 
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culture through the publication of scholarly articles from all 
lines of thought, both Jewish and non-Jewish. As a community 
leader in 1923, Salomon Resnick participated in the foundation 
of the Sociedad Hebraica Argentina, a cultural and sport cen- 
ter oriented to Spanish-speaking Jews. He was named direc- 
tor of its newly created library. In 1924 Resnick was appointed 
director of public information of Jc; in 1938 he took part in 
the foundation of the Argentinean branch of yrvo - Yiddishn 
Wisnshaftlechn Institute (Jewish Research Institute) and was 
elected its first president; and from 1944 until his death he held 
the position of local director of the pc — Joint Distribution 
Committee, Public Relations Office. He wrote four books: Dos 
formas de nacionalismo espiritual judio: Ajad Haam y Dub- 
now (1931), La literatura de la post-guerra (1931), Esquema de 
la literatura judia (1933), and Cinco ensayos sobre temas judios 
(1943). His translations include the writings of most important 
Yiddish writers, such as Sholem *Asch, *Shalom Aleichem, 
Sholem Yankev *Abramovitsh (Mendele Mokher Seforim), 
and I.L. *Peretz. Resnick has been recognized as the preemi- 
nent expert in the Spanish version and interpretation of Yid- 
dish literature. Over the years, he received many posthumous 
tributes in Latin America and Israel. His personal library was 
donated to Tel Aviv University by his family. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Judaica (1933-1946); Noaj (1997). 
[Rosa Perla Resnick (24 ed.)] 


RESNICK, ZVI (Hirsh) YOSEF HAKOHEN (1841-1912), 
Russian rabbi and rosh yeshivah also known as “Rebbe Hirsh 
Meitshitzer” (apparently from Molczada, the birthplace of his 
wife). Resnick taught in Slonim for many years, where his rep- 
utation grew to such an extent that he was popularly referred 
to as “The Slonimer” and in 1894 he was appointed head of the 
famous Suwalki yeshivah. Ohel Yizhak, established by Rabbi 
Isaac Eisik *Wildmann, holding the position until his death. 

Resnick rejected urgent requests to publish his teach- 
ings and commentaries on the grounds that the time involved 
would detract from his study. Many of his teachings, however, 
are to be found in the works of his son, Rabbi Menahem Ha- 
kohen *Risikoff. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Kaplinski, Pinkas Zetel (1957); B. Ayalon 
(ed.), Yizkor Book Meitshet (1973), 119-20; S. Gottlieb, Ohelei Shem 
(Pinsk, 1912); Yizker Bukh Suvalk (1961); M. Risikoff, Mitorath Zvi 
Joseph (1939), intro. 


RESNIK, JUDITH ARLENE (1949-1986), U.S. scientist and 
astronaut and the second American woman to travel in space. 
Born in Akron, Ohio, to Marvin and Sarah Polens Resnik, she 
was an outstanding student and a talented classical pianist 
who received a doctorate in electrical engineering from the 
University of Maryland in 1977. An early marriage to Michael 
Oldak, a fellow student, ended in divorce in 1975. Resnik was 
recruited by the National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion for astronaut training in 1978. At NASA she worked on 
a number of projects in support of Orbiter development, in- 
cluding experiment software, the Remote Manipulator System 
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(RMs), and training techniques. In 1984 Resnik served on the 
crew of the Orbitor Discovery, logging just short of 145 hours 
in space. The crew earned the name “Icebusters” in success- 
fully removing hazardous ice particles from the Orbiter us- 
ing the Remote Manipulator System. Resnik was killed with 
her six fellow crew members when the space shuttle Chal- 
lenger exploded shortly after launch on January 28, 1986. She 
was posthumously awarded the Congressional Space Medal 


of Honor. 
[Judith R. Baskin (24 ed.)] 


RESNIK, REGINA (1923-_ ), U.S. mezzo-soprano singer. 
Born in New York City to Ukrainian parents, Resnik gradu- 
ated from Hunter College, where she sang in Gilbert and Sul- 
livan operettas. She studied as a soprano with Rosalie Miller, 
who introduced her to the conductor Fritz Busch, under 
whom she sang the part of Lady Macbeth in Verdi’s opera 
(1942). In 1943, she reached the finals of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company's Auditions of the Air, but instead of finishing 
the competition, chose to sing the leading soprano parts in Fi- 
delio and Der Fliegende Hollaender in Mexico City. In 1944, as 
the only woman finalist in the same competition, she received 
a contract for the 1944-45 season from the Metropolitan, 
where she made her debut as Leonora in II Trovatore. For the 
next 30 years, she sang many soprano parts at the Metropoli- 
tan, including Ellen Orford in the New York premi€re of Brit- 
ten’s Peter Grimes, Alice Ford in Falstaff under Beecham, and 
Sieglinde in Die Walkuere (she also sang this part at Bayreuth 
in 1953 and Fricka in 1961). Between 1953 and 1955 she took 
on several mezzo-soprano roles such as Azucena, Eboli and 
Herodias (Salome); and at the end of this period she decided 
to adapt her repertory to that of a mezzo-soprano. Her sec- 
ond debut took place at the Metropolitan Opera as Marina in 
Boris Gudonov. In 1957, she first appeared at Covent Garden 
as Carmen, and was hailed — as she was to be all over Europe 
and America - as one of the finest living exponents of the 
part; from then on she sang in almost every major operatic 
capital in the world. Admired as much for the gripping the- 
atricality of her acting as for the warmth of her voice, Resnik 
was also acclaimed as Clytemnestra in Strauss’s Elektra, Mis- 
tress Quickly in Falstaff and Amneris in Aida. In later years, 
she turned to producing opera, such as Elektra at the Teatro la 
Fenice in Venice (1971). A third facet of her career was as stage 
director, with her husband Arbit Blatas as scenic and costume 
designer. She directed Carmen in Hamburg in 1971 and other 
works, such as Salome, Falstaff, and The Bear and the Medium. 
Among her many recordings are the parts written for the char- 
acters Sieglinde (1953, Bayreuth), Carmen, Clytemnestra and 
Mistress Quickly. She also acted in films. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove Music Online. 


[Max Loppert / Israela Stein (2"4 ed.)] 
RESPONSA (Heb. niniwni nibxw; lit. “queries and replies”), 


a rabbinic term denoting an exchange of letters in which one 
party consults another on a halakhic matter. Such responsa 
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are already mentioned in the Talmud, which tells of an inquiry 
touching upon halakhic practice that had been sent to the fa- 
ther of *Samuel (Yev. 105a). It relates of Samuel that he sent to 
Johanan “13 camels” (some Mss. read 0713 “parchments” for 
0°9793 “camels”) laden with questions concerning *terefot (Hul. 
95b). The same passage speaks of a ramified halakhic corre- 
spondence that took place between Johanan in Erez Israel 
and Rav and Samuel in Babylon. Such “letters,” of which the 
amora *Avin wrote many, constituted a general exchange of 
opinion in halakhah and did not necessarily bear the exact 
character of “query” and “reply” in the classical sense; they 
may be considered the inception of the responsa literature. The 
major novelty lay in the committing of halakhic subjects to 
writing, the prohibition against committing to writing words 
transmitted orally (Git. 6ob) still being in force at the time. 
The Talmud (Sanh. 29a) speaks of a litigant who claimed that 
he could bring a letter from Erez Israel which would support 
his view, the allusion being to a written “responsum” obtained 
on presentation of the facts of the case before the respondent 
in a distant locality. 


The Geonic Period 

The beginning of responsa literature as a literary and historical 
phenomenon of important dimensions, however, took place 
in the middle of the geonic period, when it played a decisive 
part in the process of disseminating the Oral Law and estab- 
lishing the Babylonian Talmud as the sole authority in the life 
of the Jewish people, who were becoming ever more widely 
dispersed as a result of the Islamic conquests. The Jews of the 
Diaspora outside Babylon, already strangers to the language 
and format of the Talmud, turned to the scholars of the Bab- 
ylonian academies, whom they had always regarded as their 
spiritual leaders, asking them to send them “such and such a 
tractate or chapter” together with “its explanation.” They also 
turned to them for decisions on the many disputes which arose 
continually between different local scholars and on new hala- 
khic problems for which they could find no precedent. Nor 
were problems wanting on scriptural subjects, traditions, be- 
liefs, and opinions. Accordingly geonic responsa are divisible 
into: very short responsa, sometimes consisting of only one 
or two words, such as the earliest surviving responsa, those by 
*Yehudai Gaon; and responsa containing the exposition of an 
entire book, chapter, or topic. There was also, understandably, 
an intermediate group - the most common - of responsa of 
average scope, but most of these, too, tended toward extreme 
brevity. The second group mentioned, the “monographic,” 
becomes more prominent toward the end of the geonic pe- 
riod, from *Saadiah Gaon onward, a classical example of 
this group (not on a halakhic topic) being the Iggeret de-Rav 
*Sherira Gaon, written in response to an inquiry by *Jacob b. 
Nissim of Kairouan. 

Of the tens of thousands of geonic responsa, only a small 
portion has been published in the various collections of geonic 
responsa. The major portion remains in the Cairo *Genizah 
fragments and scholars are still engaged in publishing them. 
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More than half the total of the known geonic responsa was 
written during the last generations of the geonic period, the 
most prolific writers being Sherira and his son *Hai. During 
this period of 300 years (750-1050), responsa literature em- 
braced almost every aspect of Jewish life. Apart from issues of 
practical halakhah, they included explanations of verses and 
of talmudic themes, theological and ideological discourses, 
and various chronographic, medical, and scientific discus- 
sions, all written at the request of individuals or commu- 
nities who desired this knowledge, either for the needs of 
the community or for their polemics with the *Karaites and 
with their Muslim neighbors. Generally speaking, the que- 
ries were assembled by the representatives of the yeshivot 
from the various Jewish centers of Spain, the countries of 
North Africa, and those surrounding Erez Israel, to as far as 
Yemen in the south. These then transmitted them, along with 
the monetary donation of the communities for the financ- 
ing and maintenance of the yeshivot, by way of the ramified 
routes of the postal caravan which passed through Egypt on 
its way to Babylonia. The representatives, who were usually 
outstanding scholars, sifted the queries, improved and cor- 
rected their language, and as far as possible refrained from 
answering questions to which answers had already been re- 
ceived on a previous occasion. The answers were copied by 
the representatives, several copies being preserved in antici- 
pation of similar queries in the future. The yeshivah archives 
were often drawn upon by later geonim for their own deci- 
sions. That a large part of this material has been preserved in 
the Cairo Genizah is due to the fact that Egypt served as the 
postal junction of that time. 

The yeshivot followed a set procedure for dealing with 
queries. In general hundreds of such questions were read and 
discussed at the yeshivah during each of the two months of 
*kallah in the presence of the full forum of its scholars and 
pupils. At the conclusion of the discussion the yeshivah scribe 
wrote the decision of the head of the yeshivah at his dictation, 
and all the senior members of the yeshivah signed it. Urgent 
queries which could not be delayed were discussed and de- 
cided by the gaon as soon as they were received. In view of 
the fact that the questioners generally sent groups of queries, 
sometimes unrelated to one another, the reply of the gaon 
usually consisted of many sections. The scant mention of pre- 
vious geonim and their rulings in the responsa stems from a 
desire to give them the character of impersonal finality, rep- 
resentative of the view of the yeshivah as a whole. The geonic 
responsa, which in themselves and in their many copies had 
begun to pile up by their thousands in the different centers of 
the postal route and outside it, were already collected in early 
times by various individuals into kovazim (“collections”) or 
kunteresim (“booklets”), according to differing criteria: sub- 
ject matter, the names of the respondents, order of tractates, 
etc. As a result, responsa which had comprised a single entity 
when written were divided up by the copyists and attached to 
different booklets piecemeal. The great number of such sec- 
ondary booklets and the utter confusion in the names of the 
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respondents, which they carelessly transcribed as a result of 
the arbitrary order prevailing in them and among their copy- 
ists, has rendered the problem of determining the authorship 
of various responsa one of the most difficult problems in pres- 
ent-day research into geonic responsa. In addition, the habit of 
most copyists of omitting those opening lines of the questions 
and answers which had no halakhic significance has increased 
the problem of identification. Much help is obtained, however, 
from the lists of responsa (without the responsa themselves) 
prepared by these copyists for themselves and preserved in the 
Genizah, in which the opening words of the responsa and the 
name of the author are noted. 


Responsa of the Rishonim 

Responsa literature acquired a different character during the 
period of the *rishonim. Their contents became more and 
more confined to talmudic halakhah; the responsa became by 
degrees more and more detailed and lengthy, and the discus- 
sion of the parallel talmudic themes, whether closely or dis- 
tantly related to the topic, grew correspondingly longer and 
all within the context of a definitive dependence upon the rul- 
ings of the geonim which had already become part of bind- 
ing halakhah, almost like the Talmud itself, especially in the 
regions of Spain and North Africa. The responsa of the risho- 
nim contain for the first time such expressions of humility as 
“in my humble opinion,’ “may the Merciful One save us from 
the abyss of judgment,’ and the like, and such admissions as 
that the understanding of a certain theme, or the determina- 
tion of a correct reading, “requires further thought” One also 
encounters for the first time, in the middle of this period, an 
exchange of responsa between rabbis in different countries, 
for the purpose of clarifying and reinforcing their rulings and 
in order to diminish their responsibility in the event of their 
erring (cf. Hor. 3b). This correspondence also had great value 
in strengthening the ties between different localities. In con- 
trast to geonic responsa, in which the mention of inter-geonic 
disputes is very slight (a factor to a certain extent attributable 
to the insistence of the geonim that their questioners were not 
to address the same query to more than one yeshivah), the re- 
sponsa of the rishonim are filled with differences of opinion — 
another sign of the dwindling authority of the rabbis from the 
close of the geonic period. 

A substantial number of responsa or remnants thereof 
from the period of the rishonim - some among the earliest - 
have already been published. Many of the numerous responsa 
of *Hanokh b. Moses and *Moses b. Hanokh, of the first gen- 
eration of Spanish rabbis, for instance, have been published 
in various collections, especially in the compilation Teshu- 
vot Geonei Mizrah u-Maarav (1888). Some of the responsa of 
*Gershom b. Judah, “the Light of the Exile,” were published by 
S. Eidelberg (1955). Similarly most of Rashi’s extant responsa 
and remnants of others were collected by I. Elfenbein (1943). 
Other responsa of the early rishonim of France and Germany 
were published in the Teshuvot Hakhmei Zarefat ve-Loter 
(1881). The situation is different with respect to North Africa, 
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the responsa of whose scholars from the middle of the tenth 
century and for a considerable time afterward not being pre- 
served in collected form or in great numbers. There are scat- 
tered specimens of these, especially in J. Hildesheimer’s edi- 
tion of the Halakhot Gedolot (1886-92) and in various Genizah 
fragments. The responsa of Isaac *Alfasi (the Rif) are chiefly 
from his last years in Spain. 

The rishonim of France and Germany did not, in gen- 
eral, make collections of their responsa and such collections 
in our possession represent the work of their pupils and pu- 
pils’ pupils, who assembled and edited the comprehensive 
literary legacy of their teachers. This is the case, for example, 
with the responsa of Jacob *Tam, which were incorporated 
by his pupils into his Sefer ha-Yashar, together with his no- 
vellae, rulings, glosses, etc.; with those of *Eliezer b. Nathan 
of Mainz; and also, in fact, with the various volumes of re- 
sponsa which contain the complete literary heritage of *Meir 
b. Baruch (MaHaRaM) of Rothenburg. In contrast to the ge- 
onic responsa, specific collections of the responsa of rishonim 
have not been collected or arranged. This task was first un- 
dertaken by modern scholarship, and the work is still being 
pursued. The situation was slightly different in the countries 
of Spain and in the later period in North Africa, where many 
of the scholars, or their children, or pupils made collections 
of their responsa. To this can be attributed the large collec- 
tions of responsa of Solomon b. Abraham *Adret (Rashba) and 
*Asher b. Jehiel (Rosh or Asheri), among Spanish scholars, and 
of *Isaac b. Sheshet (Ribash), Simeon b. Zemah (Rashbaz), 
and Solomon b. Simeon (Rashbash) *Duran of North Af- 
rica, which were well preserved and frequently republished. 
Of the responsa of other Spanish scholars, however, such as 
*Nahmanides (Ramban), Meir *Abulafia (Ramah), *Yom Tov 
b. Abraham Ishbili (Ritba), and others, only a minute por- 
tion has remained, and no additional manuscripts have been 
discovered. 

Only a modicum of the responsa of rishonim has been 
published in scholarly editions, especially noteworthy among 
which are the numerous editions of the responsa of Maimo- 
nides (Rambam), the most recent and best being that of J. Blau 
(1957-61); and that of his son, *Abraham b. Moses b. Maimon 
(by A.H. Freimann, 1937). The fate of the Provencal scholars 
was completely different. Until very recent years hardly a sin- 
gle book of responsa by one of their outstanding scholars had 
been published. Only recently have relatively limited collec- 
tions been published of the responsa of *Abraham b. David 
of Posquiéres (Rabad) and Abraham b. Isaac of Narbonne 
(Rabi [°”287]). 

Until about the 16 century no self-inspired questions 
are found in rabbinic literature (with the single exception of 
the She’iltot of *Aha (Ahai), which was also the first Hebrew 
book to be composed after the completion of the Talmud). 
They began to reach respectable proportions, however, in the 
middle of the 17" century, when the correspondence style be- 
came the accepted fashion among maskilim. For an analysis 
of this phenomenon see below. 
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Historical Significance of the Responsa 

A special importance attaches to responsa as a primary source 
for knowledge of the history of the Jews in the various coun- 
tries. Responsa literature has one advantage over such other 
accepted historical sources as chronographies, official docu- 
ments, biographies, etc., since the evidence it affords is unde- 
signed, without any specific historical purpose or intention. 
Moreover, while in general the accepted sources preserve only 
important events, the responsa echo the humdrum daily life 
of the ordinary person, his folkways, beliefs, dialects, and, of 
particular importance, details about the lives of villagers and 
townsmen whose identity is completely blurred in the usual 
sources. Since the beginning of modern Jewish *historiogra- 
phy the responsa literature has been drawn upon for this pur- 
pose. However, it is only during recent decades that mono- 
graphs have been devoted both to individual collections of 
responsa which have been analyzed from the standpoint of 
their contents as books, and from the point of view of the 
study of a particular subject. Generally speaking, connected 
with this research is a study of the biography of the author of 
the responsa, and as a result, the history of the rabbinate has 
also benefited. The following works are examples: I. Epstein, 
‘The Responsa of Rabbi Solomon ben Adreth of Barcelona... as 
a Source of the History of Spain (1925); idem, The Responsa of 
Rabbi Simon ben Zemah of Duran as a Source of the History of 
the Jews of North Africa (1930); A.M. Hershman, Rabbi Isaac 
ben Sheshet Perfet and his Times (1943); S. Eidelberg, Jewish 
Life in Austria in the xv" century as Reflected in the Legal Writ- 
ings of Rabbi Israel Isserlein and his contemporaries (1962). This 
genre of literature is of additional importance for knowledge 
of the history of the halakhah, since in it is reflected the first 
reactions of the halakhic authorities of the various ages to new 
scientific inventions and discoveries which have increased 
considerably during recent centuries. It is no longer possible 
to recognize this immediate reaction of the halakhah in the 
codes, since the decisions of the respondents underwent many 
processes of modification and limitation before being sum- 
marized in the classical works of the halakhah. In this field 
a great deal of work was done by Isaak *Kahane, who wrote 
many monographs on the development of halakhic (but also 
historical) topics in the responsa literature throughout the 
ages. (See also *Maaseh.) 

Boaz Cohen's Kunteres ha-Teshuvot (1930), an annotated 
bibliography of the rabbinic responsa of the Middle Ages, 
which was one of the first attemps to classify and describe 
the responsa literature, became a standard reference work. 
There was, however, no list of individual responsa scattered 
in works devoted to other themes. The publication of Shmuel 
Glick’s Kuntress ha-Teshuvot he-Hadash: Bibliographic The- 
saurus of Responsa Literature Published from ca. 1470-2000, 
vol. 1: aleph-lamed (2005) is a major contribution toward ac- 
cessing all types of responsa. In addition to the classic corpus 
of responsa, the work includes rare responsa found in other 
works focusing on spheres other than responsa. The Kuntress 
ha-Teshuvot he-Hadash, which has a bibliographical descrip- 
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tion of over 2,000 books of responsa, provides, among other 
features, authors’ biographical details, a list of the editions of 
each work and their pagination, the original annotations of 
Boaz Cohen, and much updated scholarly information. 

In 1963 the Institute for Research in Jewish Law attached 
to the faculty of law and the Institute of Jewish Studies in the 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem began to index the responsa 
literature. The index is made up of three parts: the first part 
gives in great detail all the legal material (Hoshen Mishpat 
and Even ha-Ezer) found in the responsa literature, classified 
alphabetically according to legal topics in modern scientific 
terminology; the second part cites all the halakhic sources 
mentioned in the responsa (from the Bible onward) while 
the third part gives all the historical material found in the 
responsa literature, divided according to subjects. Work has 
started on rishonim literature. 

In its final form the project was to analyze the whole of 
the responsa literature according to a systematic legal index, 
rendering it possible to find any desired topic discussed in 
the literature. 

[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 
From the Beginning of the 16** Century 
After the expulsion from Spain, at the end of the 15"* century, 
the exiles found their way to various countries, but chiefly to 
North Africa, the Balkans, Erez Israel, and Egypt, where they 
either formed new centers, or new congregations in addition 
to those already there. As a result new problems arose. There 
were disputes about different customs, about the powers of the 
communities, including communal taxation and the appor- 
tionment between the original inhabitants and the newcom- 
ers, and about suffrage. Problems also arose in commercial 
matters regarding contracts and business dealings executed in 
accordance with the conditions obtaining in the locality from 
which the exiles hailed and their validity in their new locali- 
ties, as well as in social and cultural relations. All these had 
to be given practical solutions in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the halakhah. 

In Germany changes also took place. In the wake of per- 
secutions and expulsions German Jewry turned eastward, and 
new Jewish centers came into existence in Poland and Lithu- 
ania, where specific problems of a different type arose. The 
rivalries between communities with regard to settlement and 
trading, the apportionment of the taxes within the community 
itself and between the various communities, communal orga- 
nization, relations between employee and employer in small 
industry — all of these had to be solved by means of *takkanot, 
bans, and rulings, based on the halakhah. The communal lead- 
ers thereupon addressed themselves to the great contemporary 
scholars for solutions to these complex problems. There were 
in addition problems of *issur ve-hetter, matters pertaining to 
marriage and divorce, and civil law. As a result a vast literature 
of responsa relating to different places and different customs 
was created. This literature, in addition to resolving the prob- 
lems in accordance with the halakhah, serves as a source of 
knowledge for all aspects of life in these centers, their forma- 
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tion and their customs, the internal organization of the com- 
munities and relationship between them, and social, cultural, 
economic, and communal and private life. 

Outwardly, this responsa literature was a continuation 
of that of the previous centuries — arranging the facts, clari- 
fying the problem in all its aspects, and finally coming to the 
appropriate conclusion. Internally, however, changes took 
place in the content of the responsum. Discussions on mat- 
ters of faith and belief and on philosophical views decreased, 
and were replaced by practical problems. There was also an 
increase in questions on the exposition of talmudic topics and 
on theoretical problems raised by the commentators, and on 
contradictions between halakhic rulings. It is from this cen- 
tury that the “responders” are referred to as *aharonim, and 
they generally accept as binding the conclusions of the earlier 
rishonim. In matters already discussed by the rishonim, the 
main discussion was whether the data of the aharonim ac- 
corded with those of the rishonim, since only if there was such 
a correspondence was the conclusion of the rishonim binding. 
As a result of the examination of cases for this purpose, and 
because of the need to seek new solutions not given by the ris- 
honim, the responsa became longer by the addition of novellae 
and complicated argumentation which could be followed only 
by a scholar, and they lost much of the simplicity and clarity 
that characterized the early responsa. The large number of new 
centers, the great number of problems, the lack of one central 
authority for Jewry as had formerly existed in Erez Israel and 
Babylon, the extension of national and international trade, 
and the closely guarded principle of not resorting “to gentile 
courts” resulted in a broadening, deepening, and extension of 
the responsa literature to such huge dimensions that to date 
it numbers no less than some 250,000 responsa. 

The list which follows, though it gives only the most out- 
standing and the most famous authors of responsa in the vari- 
ous centers from the 16" century, nevertheless numbers some 
hundreds. In some cases it notes unusual responsa. 


The Turn of the 16‘ Century 

COUNTRIES UNDER TURKISH RULE. While the oldest au- 
thors of responsa in the 16 century belonged to the previ- 
ous century, their main responsa activity belongs to the 16 
century. Among them are Elijah *Mizrahi (Reem), rabbi in 
Constantinople; Moses b. Isaac *Alashkar, dayyan in Cairo 
and then in Jerusalem; Jacob b. Moses Berab 11 (Ri-Berav; 
1475-1546) in Safed; *Levi b. Jacob b. Habib in Jerusalem; 
*David b. Solomon ibn Abi Zimra (Radbaz) in Egypt; and 
Joseph *Caro in Safed. 


ITALY. To this generation belong Meir b. Isaac *Katzenel- 
lenbogen (Maharam) of Padua and Isaac Joshua b. Emanuel 
*Lattes, a contemporary of Joseph Caro, rabbi of Bologna and 
Ferrara, whose responsa were published in 1860 in Vienna. 
The end of the volume (pp. 139-140) gives the text of the au- 
thorizations given to two young women in Mantua in 1556 to 
practice shehitah, and states that “Jewish women are accus- 
tomed to study the laws of shehitah.” 
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The 16" Century 

COUNTRIES UNDER TURKISH RULE, THE BALKANS, AND 
NORTH AFRICA. There were Moses b. Joseph of *Trani (the 
Mabit) in Safed; Joseph b. David ibn *Lev (Maharival, Ma- 
hari b. Lev) in Constantinople (four volumes, 1-3 in Con- 
stantinople 1573, and 4 in Venice 1606), who, urged by his pa- 
tron Gracia *Nasi, issued a ban against business dealings with 
the merchants of Ancona as a reaction against the cruelty of 
Pope Paul iv to the Jews and the burning of the Talmud in 
1556 (no. 115); Samuel b. Moses de *Medina (Maharashdam) 
in Salonika; *Elijah b. Hayyim (Ranah) in Constantinople; 
Solomon b. Abraham Cohen (Maharshakh), in Salonika; 
and Moses *Alshekh, in Safed; *David b. Hayyim of Corfu 
(Redakh); *Benjamin Zeev b. Mattathias of Arta; Simeon b. 
Zemah *Duran in Algiers; Isaac b. Samuel *Adarbi in Salon- 
ika; Abraham b. Moses Di *Boton in Salonika; Baruch b. Solo- 
mon Kalai (see *Kalai, Mordecai; d. 1597) in Turkey; Yom Tov 
b. Akiva Zahalon Maharitaz (see *Zahalon Family), in Safed; 
and Aaron b. Joseph *Sasson in Salonika. 


EGYPT. Jacob b. Abraham *Castro (Maharikash) was im- 
portant. 


ITALY. There were Azriel b. Solomon *Dienna in Sabbioneta 
and Menahem Azariah de *Fano (Rama [¥”D1]), who deals 
with the question of whether it is permitted to sway while 
praying (no. 113). 


POLAND. ‘The study of Torah in Poland began to flourish 
with Jacob *Pollack and *Shalom Shakhna b. Joseph of Lu- 
blin. Their pupils were among the greatest talmudists in Po- 
land and other countries, as well as the greatest responders. 
Henceforth Poland became an important source of responsa. 
Responders included Solomon b. Jehiel *Luria (Maharshal), 
who in one of his responsa (no. 72) deals with the permissi- 
bility of going bareheaded; Moses b. Israel *Isserles of *Cra- 
cow (Rema), three of whose responsa (5-7) are a dispute with 
Luria as to whether the study of philosophy, grammar, and 
Kabbalah are permitted; Meir b. Gedaliah (Maharam) of Lu- 
blin (see *Codification of Law); Benjamin Aaron b. Abraham 
*Slonik (Responsa Masat Binyamin, Cracow 1633), who was 
a pupil of the previous two, and among whose responsa are a 
number by Joshua *Falk. 


The 17** Century 

This period was characterized by the spread of Joseph Caro’s 
Shulhan Arukh with the glosses of Moses Isserles, and their 
acceptance as authoritative halakhah. As a result the respond- 
ers henceforth relied upon the Shulhan Arukh, and from this 
point of view were neither original nor independent in their 
responsa except on topics not mentioned in the Shulhan 
Arukh. 


GERMANY (INCLUDING BOHEMIA AND MORAVIA) AND 
POLAND. Among the outstanding responders of this gener- 
ation were Joel *Sirkes (Bah); Menahem Mendel *Krochmal, 
rabbi of Holesov and Mikulov, who in one of his responsa 
banned the purchase of fish for some months to counter the 
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excessive prices charged by the fishmonger (no. 28); Aaron 
Samuel b. Israel *Koidonover, rabbi of Brest-Litovsk and 
Frankfurt; Jacob b. Aaron *Sasportas of Amsterdam and Ham- 
burg; Zevi Hirsch b. Jacob *Ashkenazi (the Hakham Zevi); 
Jacob b. Joseph *Reischer of Prague and Metz; Ezekiel b. Abra- 
ham Katzenellenbogen (1668?-1749; see *Katzenellenbogen 
Family) of Koidanov (Dzerzhinsk) and the joint communi- 
ties of Altona, Hamburg, and Wandsbeck and author of the 
responsa Keneset Yehezkiel (Altona, 1733); and Jonah b. Elijah 
*Landsofer of Prague. 


ITALY. There were Issachar Baer b. Israel Leiser Parnas Ei- 
lenburg of Gorizia; Leone (Judah Aryeh) *Modena; Moses b. 
Mordecai *Zacuto of Venice and Mantua; and Samuel b. Abra- 
ham *Aboab of Verona and Venice. 


EREZ ISRAEL, THE BALKANS, AND NORTH AFRICA. Re- 
sponders included Jehiel b. Hayyim Basan (1550-1625), au- 
thor of the responsa Mahari Basan (Constantinople, 1737); 
Jacob b. Israel ha-Levi of Salonika and Xanthe; Joseph b. 
Moses *Trani (Maharit), Moses b. Nissim Benveniste, and 
Abraham b. Solomon ‘Alegre - all in Constantinople; Jacob 
b. Hayyim *Alfandari; Joseph b. Saul *Escapa (responsa Ri 
Escapa, Frankfurt on the Oder, 1709), Hayyim b. Israel *Ben- 
veniste, and Aaron b. Isaac *Lapapa - all in Smyrna; Jacob 
(Israel) b. Samuel *Hagiz, Moses b. Solomon ibn *Habib, and 
Abraham b. David *Yizhaki, Rishon le-Zion and author of 
the Zera Avraham (Pt. 1, Constantinople, 1732; Pt. 2, Smyrna, 
1733) — all in Jerusalem. 


EGYPT. There were, all in Cairo, *Mordecai b. Judah ha-Levi; 
*Abraham b. Mordecai ha-Levi; and Joseph b. Moses ha-Levi 
Nazir (see Moses ha-Levi *Nazir), author of responsa Matteh 
Yosef (Pt. 1, Constantinople, 1717; Pt. 2, 1726). 


SALONIKA. There were Hayyim *Shabbetai (the MaHaRHaSH), 
who wrote responsa on Even ha-Ezer with a Kunteres Agu- 
not (Salonika, 1651) and also responsa Torat Hayyim on the 
other three parts of the Shulhan Arukh (ibid., 1713-22); Dan- 
iel *Estrosa; Solomon b. Aaron Hason (1605-1667), called 
“the younger” to distinguish him from his grandfather of 
the same name), who was author of the responsa Beit Shelomo 
(Salonika, 1720), and some of whose responsa were published 
in the collection Mishpatim Yesharim (ibid., 1732) together 
with those of *Samuel b. Ali Gaon; Shabbetai Jonah (Shai 
la-Mora, Salonika, 1653); Baruch *Angel; Aaron b. Hayyim 
Abraham ha-Kohen *Perahyah; Hasdai b. Samuel ha-Kohen 
*Perahyah; Elijah b. Judah Covo (d. 1689; see *Covo Family); 
Hayyim b. Benjamin *Asael; Solomon b. Joseph *Amarillo; 
and Joseph b. Shemaiah Covo (c. 1660-1721; see *Covo Fam- 
ily). 

The 186 Century 

GERMANY (INCLUDING BOHEMIA AND MORAVIA). Among 
the responders were Meir b. Isaac *Eisenstadt; Jacob b. Zevi 
*Emden; Joseph b. Menahem *Steinhardt of Alsace and 
*Fuerth; Ezekiel b. Judah *Landau in Prague; and Israel b. 
Eliezer *Lipschuetz of Cleves. 
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ITALY. There were Samson b. Joshua Moses *Morpurgo of 
Ancona; Raphael *Meldola of Pisa and Leghorn; David b. 
Jacob *Pardo of Spoleto; and Isaiah ben Israel Hezekiah Bas- 
sano (see *Bassano Family) in Reggio Emilia. 


EREZ ISRAEL. Responders were Hayyim Joseph David *Azu- 
lai (the Hida), who included the writing of responsa in his 
manifold literary activities; Moses b. Jacob *Hagiz; Jonah 
b. Hanun *Navon; Moses Israel and his son Elijah *Mizrahi 
(d. 1749), Rishon le-Zion and author of the responsa Admat 
Kodesh (Pt. 1, Constantinople, 1742; Pt. 2, Salonika, 1758) — all 
in Jerusalem; and Hayyim *Modai of Safed and Smyrna. 


NORTH AFRICA, TURKEY, AND THE BALKANS. Responders 
included Yom Tov *Algazi; Judah b. Isaac *Ayash of Algiers, 
Leghorn, and Jerusalem; Ephraim b. Aaron *Navon of Con- 
stantinople; Zedekiah b. Saadiah Huzin of Baghdad, author 
of the responsa Zedakah u-Mishpat (Pt. 1, Jerusalem, 1926); 
Isaac Bekhor David (1690-1755) of Constantinople, and Isaac 
b. Judah ha-Kohen *Rappaport of Jerusalem and Smyrna. In 
Salonika there were Asher b. Emanuel Shalem (turn of the 
176 and 18* centuries), author of the Matteh Asher (Salonika, 
1748); Moses b. Solomon Amarillo (see Solomon b. Joseph 
*Amarillo; beginning of the 18" century); *Joseph David; and 
Joseph Raphael b. Hayyim *Hazzan, in Smyrna, Hebron, and 
Jerusalem. 


YEMEN. Yahya b. Joseph Zalah (second half of 18'» and first 
half of 19 century), rabbi and av bet din in San‘a wrote re- 
sponsa Pe'ullat Zaddik (Tel Aviv, 1946) dealing with prob- 
lems of the Jews in Yemen such as: whether a leper could act 
as communal shohet (no. 71); and whether those going from 
one town to another on the Sabbath for prayer or for other 
religious duties or for a festivity, were permitted to carry 
walking sticks (no. 123). David b. Shalom *Mizrahi (Misraki; 
c. 1696-1771) and his son Yahya (1734-1809) in San‘a wrote re- 
sponsa Revid ha-Zahav (Tel Aviv, 1955), on the Shulhan Arukh 
(Orah Hayyim and Yoreh Deah) reflecting the customs of the 
Jews of Yemen. 


The 19" Century 

The new age ushered in by the 19" century, the era of *Eman- 
cipation effected by the French Revolution and the advances 
made in every sphere of life, brought with it a change in re- 
sponsa literature. A distinction must be made between the lit- 
erature created in Europe, the focal point of the upheaval, and 
that created in Turkey and the Balkans. In the latter countries, 
where autonomous Jewish jurisdiction continued to exist, no 
change in the responsa literature is noticeable. A substantial 
part of the responsa is devoted to the Hoshen Mishpat section 
of the Shulhan Arukh, which deals with civil law and financial 
matters. In Europe it was otherwise; here the responsa litera- 
ture bore the marks of the Berlin *Haskalah trend, the eman- 
cipation in Germany and Austria (including Galicia, Hungary, 
and parts of Poland under German or Austrian rule), the *Re- 
form movement, the national movements, and the discoveries 
of technology. All are reflected in the responsa of this century. 
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Especially recognizable in the second half of this century is 
the influence of emancipation, which brought about the abo- 
lition of the judicial autonomy of the Jews and deprived rab- 
binic courts of the legal powers they had previously possessed. 
As a result, applications to Jewish courts on monetary mat- 
ters declined, and the responsa on topics belonging to Hoshen 
Mishpat decreased. Such responsa as do occur on these topics 
are due to the fact that some Jews still preferred to bring their 
financial disputes to the rabbinical courts, although a number 
of responsa deal with hypothetical problems in this branch of 
Jewish law, as in other sections. On the other hand there was 
an increase in responsa on problems arising from the discov- 
eries of technology and from the Reform and national move- 
ments, a number of which will be indicated. 


POLAND AND LITHUANIA (UNDER RUSSIA). There were 
Menahem Mendel *Schneersohn of Lubavich; Isaac Elhanan 
*Spektor of Kovno; Naphtali Zevi Judah *Berlin of Volozhin; 
and Samuel *Mohilewer in Bialystok. 


GERMANY (INCLUDING MORAVIA, HUNGARY, AND GALI- 
cia). There were Eleazer b. David *Fleckeles of Prague; Mor- 
decai b. Abraham *Banet of Nikolsburg; and Akiva b. Moses 
Guens *Eger of Posen. Moses *Sofer of Pressburg wrote re- 
sponsa which reflect the spirit of the time and the changes that 
had occurred in German Jewry, including discussions on the 
permissibility of an organ in the synagogue (HM 192); whether 
one may sell one’s body to assist the study of medicine (yp 
326); Jews in a non-Jewish army (Pt. 6, no. 29); whether a rabbi 
who preaches heresy should be removed from office (HM 162, 
207); the opening of one’s business on the Sabbath (oH 195); 
and on prayer in the vernacular (HM 192, 193). There were also 
Ephraim Zalman *Margolioth of Brody; Judah b. Israel *Aszod 
of Semnitz and Sordihel, author of the responsa Yehudah 
Yaaleh (Pt. 1, Lemberg, 1873, and Pt. 2, Pressburg, 1880); Jacob 
Meshullam b. Mordecai Zeev *Ornstein, rabbi in Zolkiew and 
Lemberg, author of responsa Yeshuot Yaakov (Piotrkow, 1906); 
Solomon *Kluger of Brody; Hayyim Halberstamm (1793-1876) 
of Zans; Joseph Saul *Nathanson of Lemberg; Isaac Meir b. 
Israel Alter (1789-1866) of Gur (see *Gora Kalwaria); Zevi 
Hirsch *Chajes in Kalisz; Abraham Samuel Sofer (see Moses 
*Sofer) in Pressburg; Israel (Azriel) *Hildesheimer in Berlin; 
Isaac *Schmelkes of Berezhany and Lemberg, whose responsa 
discuss whether a telegram may be given to a gentile for dis- 
patch on the Sabbath if it has been written out before the Sab- 
bath (oH 57) and whether electric lamps may be used for the 
Hanukkah lights (yp 120); Samuel *Ehrenfeld; Abraham Born- 
stein (1839-1910) of *Sochaczew, author of the responsa Av- 
nei Nezer on the Shulhan Arukh (0H in 2 pts., Piotrkow, 1912; 
YD, Pt. 1, Warsaw, 1913, Pt. 2, Warsaw, 1914; EH, Lodz, 1926); 
Isaac Jacob *Reines of Lida; David Zevi *Hoffmann of Berlin; 
Mordecai Horowitz (1844-1910) of Frankfurt; Jacob David 
*Willowski (the Ridbaz), rabbi in Russia, Chicago, and Safed 
and author of the responsa Ha-Ridbaz (Vilna, 1881); Shalom 
Mordecai Schwadron in Berezhany; and Samuel b. Zeev Wolf 
Engel (1853-1935), rabbi of *Radomysl and *Kosice, and au- 
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thor of the responsa Maharash Engel in eight parts, published 
in various places between 1905 and 1957. 


TURKEY, THE BALKANS, AND EREZ ISRAEL. Respond- 
ers included Hayyim *Palache of Smyrna; Raphael Jacob b. 
Abraham Manasseh (1762-1832), author of the responsa Beer 
Mayim (Salonika, 1736); Raphael Asher b. Jacob *Covo of Sa- 
lonika; Hayyim *Benveniste of Salonika; Samuel Raphael Ar- 
diti, author of the responsa Divrei Shemuel (Salonika, 1891); 
Hayyim David b. Joseph Raphael *Hazzan (Hazan), of Smyrna 
and Jerusalem; Aaron Azriel (1819-1879) of Jerusalem, author 
of the responsa Kappei Aharon (Pts. 1 and 2, Jerusalem 1874); 
Jacob Saul *Elyashar of Jerusalem; Elijah *Hazzan of Jeru- 
salem; Abraham b. Mordecai *Ankawa in Morocco, Tunis, 
and Algiers; Isaac b. Samuel Abendanan (1836-1900) of Fez 
(see *Abendanan Family), author of the responsa YizhakReiah 
(Leghorn, 1902); Moses Judah Leib b. Benjamin Auerbach 
(1794-1865) of Lask, Kutno, and Jerusalem, and author of the 
responsa Zayit Raanan (Pts. 1 and 2, Warsaw, 1851 and 1869), 
who was the first Ashkenazi rabbi in Jerusalem whose re- 
sponsa were published; Moses Joshua Judah *Diskin of Jeru- 
salem; and Raphael b. Mordecai *Ankawa of Salé Morocco. 


The 20‘ Century 

The two world wars during the first half of the century brought 
about profound changes in the world generally and in the 
map of Jewish centers in particular. Old centers were im- 
poverished, weakened, and even completely destroyed. New 
centers were created by immigration. Migration had already 
begun to the United States before World War 1 and increased 
as a result of the two wars. Many communities were estab- 
lished in New York and in the provincial towns. Yeshivot that 
had been uprooted from Poland and Lithuania were founded 
with outstanding talmudists to head them. Orthodox Jewry 
sank strong roots. A natural result of this migration was the 
blossoming for the first time in the New World of creativ- 
ity in Torah study, and responsa literature. Between the two 
wars Torah activity had reached a peak in Poland, Lithuania, 
Hungary, and Czechoslovakia. As a result of the Nazis’ rise to 
power in Germany and of the Holocaust, the centers of Jewry 
there almost completely disappeared, except in individual 
countries like Belgium and England. The survivors from Eu- 
rope found refuge in the State of Israel, as well as in the United 
States. Both centers now produced responsa literature, mainly 
in Israel, but some in the United States. Many responsa natu- 
rally deal with the new problems which arose as a result of the 
Holocaust and in the extermination camps. The establishment 
of the State of Israel with legal recognition of rabbinical law 
in all matters affecting matrimonial laws and laws of personal 
status; the problems arising from agriculture, Sabbath and fes- 
tival rest in the state, work in factories, problems of modern 
technology, the law of return for Jews, the immigration of in- 
termarried couples, and the desire to base the law of the state 
on foundations of Jewish law - all these have given rise to hal- 
akhic problems that have found expression in the ramified re- 
sponsa literature created during the last decades. To summa- 
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rize the rich harvest of responsa literature in the last 70 years, 
it must therefore be divided into two periods: until the 1930s, 
i.e., when Europe was still the spiritual center of world Jewry; 
and after the Holocaust, when it passed to Israel. 


EASTERN EUROPE. Responders include David Dov b. Aryeh 
Jacob *Meisels (the Radad) of Lask, author of responsa on 
the Even ha-Ezer (Piotrkow, 1903) and on the Orah Hayyim 
(ibid., 1905); Aryeh Judah Jacob b. David Dov Meisels, rabbi 
of Lask, author of Hedvat Yaakov (Piotrkow, 1919); Zevi David 
Shapira of Dynow, rabbi and Hasidic rabbi in Javornik, au- 
thor of the Zevi la-Zaddik (Bilgoraj, 1936); Abraham Mena- 
hem b. Meir ha-Levi Steinberg (1847-1928), of Sniatyn and 
Brody, and author of the Mahazeh Avraham (Pt. 1, Brody 1927, 
on Orah Hayyim; Pt. 2, New York, 1964), on the four parts 
of the Shulhan Arukh; Aryeh Leib *Horowitz of Stanislav; 
Meir b. Aaron Judah Arik (1855-1926) of Jaslowice, Buchach 
and Tarnow, the author of the Imrei Yosher (Pt. 1, Munkacz, 
1913, and Pt. 2, Cracow, 1925); Hayyim Ozer *Grodzinski of 
Vilna; Joseph *Rozin (Rosen), the “Rogachower” of Dvinsk 
(Daugavpils), who in his responsa Zafenat Paneah discusses 
a marriage entered into for the sole purpose of obtaining a le- 
gal marriage certificate (Pt. 1, no. 5), a synagogue that would 
be permitted to exist only if the children went to the Tarbut 
school where bare-headed boys and girls studied together 
(Pt. 2, no. 15), and whether photographed scrolls of the Torah 
are sacred (Pt. 2, no. 26); Judah Leib *Zirelson (1859-1941) 
of Kishinev, who rules that a synagogue reader may not be 
removed because his daughter has converted from Judaism 
(Azei ha-Levanon, no. 1); Hayyim Ze'ev Eleazar Shapiro of 
Munkacz; Dov Berish b. Jacob Weidenfeld (1881-1965) of Tr- 
zebin, author of Dovev Meisharim (Pt. 1, Trebin, 1937; reprinted 
with Pt. 2, Jerusalem, 1958); Judah Meir b. Jacob Samson Sha- 
piro (1886-1934) of Lublin, author of Or ha-Me’ir (Piotrkow, 
1926); Jehiel Jacob *Weinberg in Pilwiszki and Berlin, whose 
responsa dealing with new problems include the permissi- 
bility of the stunning of animals before shehitah (Pt. 1, nos. 
1-16), the permissibility of hastening the death of the animal 
after shehitah (pt. 1), changing from the Ashkenazi to the Se- 
phardi pronunciation (Pt. 2, no. 5), whether a non-Orthodox 
rabbi may be permitted to lecture in an Orthodox synagogue 
(no. 13), women’s suffrage (52), whether fire-proof glass (py- 
rex) may be used for both meat and milk dishes (76), lectur- 
ing on talmudic topics in a gentile college (92), the law with 
regard to a convert to Judaism who cannot be circumcised 
because of the condition of his heart (102), transplanting of a 
cornea from a dead person (129), and whether the bat mitz- 
vah ceremony may be permitted for girls; and Jacob Avigdor 
(1896-1968) of Drogobych, Borislav, and Mexico, author of 
Abbir Yaakov (Piotrkow, 1934). 


WESTERN EUROPE. After the Holocaust other Jewish centers 
were again organized in Europe and in some were great tal- 
mudists who replied to problems addressed to them by the rab- 
bis of the Diaspora. In Belgium there was Moses Jonah Zweig 
(1910-1963), previously rabbi of Ataki (in Bessarabia) and then 
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of Antwerp and author of Ohel Moshe (in 2 pts., Jerusalem, 1949 
and 1960). In Switzerland there was Mordecai Jacob Breisch 
(1896-2) of Zurich, author of Helkat Yaakov (Pt. 1, Jerusalem, 
1951; Pt. 2, London, 1959). Among the subjects dealt with are 
whether a soldier may take leave for the New Year to hear the 
shofar, when it would entail his returning to his unit on the 
Sabbath (no. 37); whether an animal may be rendered uncon- 
scious with a narcotic before slaughter (no. 105); whether Jew- 
ish women studying nutrition in state schools may cook forbid- 
den foods (no. 86); and artificial insemination (no. 24). 


ENGLAND. Isaac Jacob b. Joseph Judah Weiss of Manchester 
and later of Jerusalem (1902ff.) wrote Minhat Yizhak (Pt. 1, 
London, 1955, Pt. 2, 1958). 


EREZ ISRAEL. Abraham Isaac *Kook’s Mishpat Kohen (1937) 
deals chiefly with problems connected with Erez Israel — hy- 
bridization of grapefruit and oranges (25), the giving of “first 
fruits” in the present day (57), and the sanctity of the Temple 
site (96); in Daat Kohen (1912), he discusses whether spiritu- 
alism is forbidden (69). Israel Zeev Mintzberg (1872-1962), 
av bet din of the “Adat Hasidim” in Jerusalem, wrote Sheerit 
Yisrael (Jerusalem, 1963). He discusses: the possibility of re- 
establishing a Sanhedrin (HM nos. 1 and 3), women’s suffrage 
(no. 2), whether olives growing on the land of Arabs who have 
fled the country have to be tithed (yp no. 63), and the use on 
the Sabbath of electricity operated by Jews (OH no. 20). Zevi 
Pesah *Frank, chief rabbi of Jerusalem, was one of the greatest 
posekim of his day. Both the chief rabbis Ben Zion Meir Hai 
*Ouziel (Responsa Mishpetei Uziel) and Isaac ha-Levi *Her- 
zog deal with the permissibility of autopsies. Rabbi Herzog’s 
responsa particularly reveal the manifold problems which 
had arisen as a result of the Holocaust and the establishment 
of the state, and two volumes of his responsa Heikhal Yizhak 
have been published. Others are Meshullam *Rath; Ovadosh 
Hadaya (1891-1969), dayyan in Jerusalem and author of Yaskil 
Avdi (in six parts, Jerusalem, 1931, 1935, 1939, 1948, 1958, 1959), 
in all the volumes of which there are kabbalistic responsa ap- 
pended, entitled Deah ve-Haskel, and which discuss whether 
one may listen to a woman's voice on the radio (Pt. 5, no. 2), 
whether a synagogue reader may wear canonicals (no. 15), and 
the use of a microphone in the synagogue on Sabbaths and fes- 
tivals (Pt. 6, no. 16); Eliezer Judah b. Jacob Gedaliah Walden- 
berg (1917- ), rabbi and dayyan in Jerusalem and the author 
of Ziz Eliezer in 22 volumes (Jerusalem 1945-1998), who dis- 
cusses departure by airplane on the Sabbath (Pt. 1, no. 21), the 
use of hearing aids for the deaf on the Sabbath (Pt. 6, no. 6), 
whether reparation payments from Germany have to be tithed 
(no. 27), the population census (Pt. 7, no. 3), the use of water 
from sunheated boilers on the Sabbath (no. 19), the trans- 
planting of another woman’s womb into a childless woman 
(no. 48), the duty of immigration and settlement in sovereign 
Erez Israel (no. 12), heart transplants (Pt. 10, no. 25), whether 
a coffin containing soap made from the bodies of Jews may 
be reinterred (Pt. 8, no. 35), whether a limb may be donated 
for transplantation into a sick person (Pt. 9, no. 15), the laws 
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of war (pt. 3, no. 9), shipping (Pt. 4, no. 5), and the right to 
strike (Pt. 2, no. 23); Ovadiah *Yosef, chief rabbi of Tel Aviv- 
Jaffa, who discusses inter alia the use of the telephone and re- 
frigerators on the Sabbath; Joshua Menahem b. Isaac Aryeh 
Ehrenberg, head of the Tel Aviv bet din and author of Devar 
Yehoshua (Pt. 1, Jerusalem, 1970), who discusses whether the 
victims of mass murders by the Nazis may be exhumed and 
reburied in a proper cemetery (no. 25). Others are Mordecai 
Fogelman (b. 1899), rabbi in Kiryat Motzkin, who in his re- 
sponsa Beit Mordekhai (Jerusalem, 1971) deals with problems 
that arose in Erez Israel after the Six-Day War: e.g., whether 
the blessing (“She-Heheyanu”) should be recited when visiting 
the Western Wall (no. 23); and whether immigrants arriving 
after the Six-Day War were obliged to recite the blessing for 
the Land of Israel (no. 28). Hayyim David Halevi (b. 1929), 
rabbi of Rishon le-Zion, wrote responsa Mekor Hayyim, 1 (Tel 
Aviv, 1967), 2 (ibid., 1968), 3 (ibid., 1970), as well as Bein Yisrael 
la-Amim (ibid., 1968) on the subject of religion and state, and 
also dealing with topics relating to the post-Six-Day War era; 
whether on seeing the Temple Mount after its liberation one 
must rend his garment (vol. 2, no. 95); when tourists visiting 
Israel are obliged to recite the blessing on the establishment 
of the state (ibid.); whether there is an obligation to make the 
pilgrimage on the three pilgrim festivals despite the fact that 
the temple has not been rebuilt (ibid.); halakhot on the ques- 
tions of national security, such as military training and self- 
defense (vol. 2, no. 99); whether it is permitted to travel on 
the Sabbath in a ship with a Jewish crew (vol. 2, no. 172); the 
laws of warfare on the Sabbath (no. 173); automatic lifts, trains, 
underground trains, and allowing a radar receiver to remain 
in operation during the Sabbath (no. 174). 

In all post-World War 11 works of responsa, many queries 
are found that arose among observant Jews, despite the inhu- 
man and unbearable conditions which they suffered in the 
ghettos and concentration camps. Indeed there are complete 
works written by rabbis who themselves suffered in the con- 
centration camps and were eyewitnesses to all that transpired. 
After their liberation they noted down the halakhic problems 
that had arisen or questions asked by prisoners, and reported 
the halakhic solutions they found for all these problems. To 
this category of responsa belongs Me-Emek ha-Bakha (Jeru- 
salem, 1948) and Mi-Gei ha-Haregah (ibid., 1961) of Simeon b. 
Yekutiel Ephrati, rabbi of Bendery (Bessarabia), and of Warsaw 
after the Holocaust, and later head of the kashrut department 
of the Israel chief rabbinate. Among the problems dealt with 
in the latter work are whether it was murder when the mouth 
of a child was closed while in a bunker to prevent the Nazis 
hearing it crying, and the child died (no. 1); whether the ashes 
of those burnt by the Nazis may be put on show (no. 9); and 
the status of sites where Jews killed by the Nazis were buried 
in a common grave (no. 11). 


United States 


Among the authors of responsa in the United States may be 
mentioned Moses *Feinstein of New York; a survivor of the 
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concentration camps, Ephraim Oshry (1914-2003) in his Mi- 
Maamakim (New York, 1959) also deals with the problems of 
the Holocaust. He discusses the case of the Nazis forcing a 
Jew to tear and desecrate a scroll of the law (no. 1); whether 
garments stripped from the murdered martyrs may be used 
(3); whether one forced to cook on the Sabbath by Nazis may 
himself eat of the food because of danger to life (5); whether 
a Jew might read a page of Talmud to a Nazi who wished to 
ascertain its contents (14); whether a Jew may save his life by 
purchasing a certificate of conversion (15); the prohibition 
of leaven on Passover in the ghetto (18); the directive of the 
Nazis that any woman found to be pregnant should be killed 
with her fetus (18); and whether in view of this the inducing 
of abortion is permitted (20); and the case of a woman taken 
to a brothel and on whose arm was engraved: “a harlot for 
Hitler’s troops” (27). 

Recourse to rabbinic responsa is not confined to obser- 
vant Jews. Reform Jews in the United States have recently de- 
veloped a responsa literature, as evidenced by the eight vol- 
umes of responsa (1960-90), published in English by S.B. 
*Freehof. 

Of the considerable number of volumes of responsa pub- 
lished from the late 1960s through the early 1970s, mostly in 
Israel, the majority are new editions of responsa which were 
out of print. Of those published for the first time the follow- 
ing may be mentioned: 

Sheerit Simhah (Jerusalem, 1969) by S. Bamberger, rabbi 
of Stuttgart, which includes the responsa of his father, Rabbi 
Seckel Isaac of Kissingen. 

Be-Ein Hazon (Jerusalem, 1969), anonymous, deals with 
topical halakhic problems. Appended is an exchange of cor- 
respondence between Rabbis E. *Wasserman and A. *Kare- 
litz, the author of Hazon Ish, on a number of these topics. Re- 
sponsa 1-4 discuss participation in elections to the Knesset: 
No. 5, participation in elections to urban and local councils; 
No. 8, the status and authority of the Council of Torah Schol- 
ars (Moezet Gedolei ha-Torah) according to the halakhah; 
No. 9, whether visiting the Western Wall is a religious obliga- 
tion and whether the day of the liberation of Jerusalem is to 
be regarded as a day of religious thanksgiving. 

Az Nidberu Pt. 11 (Bene-Berak, 1970) by R. Benjamin 
Joshua Silver discusses inter alia the carrying of arms on the 
Sabbath (no. 44) and the permissibility of purchasing goods 
manufactured in Germany (77). 

Responsa Shevet ha-Levi (Tel Aviv, 1970) by S. Wozner 
deals inter alia with medical injections (no. 61) and the use of 
a loudspeaker on the Sabbath (66). 

Responsa ha-Rabakh (Jerusalem, 1970) by R. Benjamin 
ha-Kohen of Reggio, edited by former Chief Rabbi Isaac *Nis- 
sim. 

Part 4 of Mekor Hayyim (1972) by R. Haim David Halevi, 
Sephardi chief rabbi of Rishon le-Zion. 

Hitherto responsa collections have been those of indi- 
vidual rabbis, but the present century, and particularly recent 
years, have witnessed a new departure in responsa literature; 
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the appearance of periodicals devoted exclusively or largely 
to the clarification of practical and topical halakhic problems, 
with special stress on the solution of problems arising from 
new circumstances. The oldest of these, Ha-Pardes, a monthly, 
was founded in Poland in 1913, moved to Chicago in 1925, and 
is at present published in New York. The editorial policy of 
the non-halakhic section reflects the extreme right-wing Or- 
thodox attitude, which can be seen in the halakhic sections 
as well. Among the topics dealt with are the use of the loud- 
speaker on the Sabbath (Vol. 5), civil marriages (12), adoption 
of children (1946. 3), and whether it is permitted to pray in the 
Cave of Machpelah since it is now a mosque (1968. 1). 

Ha-Torah ve-ha-Medinah (1949-_) is, as its title suggests, 
devoted particularly to the clarification of halakhic problems 
in the State of Israel and particularly those arising from its 
establishment. Thus, among the topics discussed in Volume 1 
are the right of extending clemency to those sentenced by the 
courts of Israel, the authority of the president and the institu- 
tions of elected government: the legal status of spoils of war. 
Vol. 4 (1952) discusses the rights of women according to the 
halakhah and enlistment of women in the armed forces: Vol. 
5-6, security measures in the state on the Sabbath and festi- 
vals; Vol. 7-8, the powers of municipal authorities according 
to the halakhah (63); Vol. 11-13 (1960-2), the religious duty 
of aliyah (immigration to Israel) and the prohibition against 
leaving Israel; the liability of rabbis to taxation. 

Or ha-Mizrah (1959- ), issued by the Mizrachi of the 
United States, is more or less a Diaspora equivalent of Ha- 
Torah ve-ha-Medinah. Among the problems dealt with are: 
Vol. 1 (1959), No. 3-4, p. 42 — war in the light of the Torah; 
Vol. 2, No. 11, p. 3 - traveling on a ship on the Sabbath that 
is manned by Jews; Vol. 3, No. 3-4, p. 4 — use of a corpse for 
plastic surgery; Vol. 4, No. 2, p. 13 - the halakhic status of Gaza 
and Sinai; No. 3-4, p. 35 — the determination of paternity; Vol. 
5, No. 2, p. 17 — the Karaites; Vol. 6, No. 1, p. 3 - the halakhic 
definition of a Jew; Vol. 9, No. 3-4, p. 38 - whether one may 
buy a house in Israel from a gentile on the Sabbath; Vol. 10, 
No. 3-4, p. 23 — transporting immigrants on the Sabbath; Vol. 
16, No. 2, p. 92 — relations between employee and employer; 
Vol. 17, No. 3, p. 105 — the right to cede areas of Erez Israel lib- 
erated in the Six-Day War; Vol. 18, No. 4, p. 251 - halakhah 
appertaining to these areas. 

Unlike the above two works, which appear under the 
aegis of a public body, the Mizrachi-Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi, 
Noam (1959-_), “a platform for the clarification of halakhic 
problems,’ is a venture of the Torah Shelemah Institute of 
Jerusalem, and its scope is much wider. Among the practical 
problems dealt with are the use of the birth control pill (a1. 
167), heart transplants (13. 1), the transplanting of kidneys and 
artificial kidneys (14. 308), artificial insemination (29), and 
even whether the laws of the Torah are applicable to the Jew 
on the moon (13. 196). 

Ha-Darom (1957-_ ), published by the Rabbinical Coun- 
cil of America, discusses such problems as whether a hazzan 
from Israel may officiate on the Second Day of the Festival 
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in the Diaspora (24 (1967) p. 105), whether a blessing is to be 
recited on seeing the president (No. 25, p. 42), aborting the 
fetus to save the mother’s life (28 (1969) p. 31), the determi- 
nation of death according to the halakhah (32 (1971) p. 48), 
the mamzer (34 (1972) p. 27), and the freezing of prices (34 
(1972) p. 106). 

Among the topics dealt with in Talpioth (1959), a quar- 
terly devoted to halakhah, aggadah, and ethics, edited by S.K. 
*Mirsky of Yeshiva University, are levirate marriage in mod- 
ern times (No. 1, p. 151); whether visiting Israel is a religious 
duty (No. 2, p. 24); the halakhic status of Transjordan (p. 56); 
the obligation of those engaged in Torah study to serve in 
the army (No. 4, p. 720); the proposed regulations for in- 
heritance by daughters put forward by Chief Rabbi *Herzog 
(No. 9, p. 11); the right of a person over his body with regard 
to autopsies (p. 79). 

To a different category belongs a series of halakhic dis- 
cussions on actual cases published as brochures by the Beth 
Din of London. Among the topics dealt with are: presump- 
tion of death of a man to enable his wife to remarry (agu- 
nah) (No. 1, 1956); the removal of the cornea from a corpse 
for transplanting (No. 5, 1957); the case of a mamzer (No. 17, 
1967). They resemble to some extent the publications of the 
rabbinical courts of Israel (opp) but differ from them in that 
they are anonymous and selective. 

[Shlomo Tal] 


The Publishing of Responsa Texts 
Among the ongoing publications of historical or present-day 
responsa, the following deserve special mention. 

Many of the contemporary texts published pre-1970 
have become multivolume series. The Yabbia Omer by Rabbi 
Ovadiah *Yosef has now reached 10 volumes. In addition, 
material from his novel innovation, the Pinnat ha-Halakhah 
(“The Halakhah Column’), which was broadcast weekly over 
the Israeli radio network, wherein Rabbi Yosef responded to 
questions put to him by listeners by mail, has been edited and 
published under the Yehaveh Daat (Vol. 1, 1977; Vol. 2, 1979; 
Vol. 3, 1980). 

Rabbi Haim David *Halevi, Sephardi Chief Rabbi of Tel 
Aviv, has published Aseh Lekha Rav (“Acquire a Rabbi,’ 3 vol- 
umes, 1976-80), similarly based in part upon his participation 
in the radio program of the same name, wherein listeners tele- 
phoned to the studio with their questions. Rabbi Isaac *Weiss, 
who headed the Bet Din of the Edah Haredit of Jerusalem, ex- 
panded his Minhat Yizhak responsa into a seven-volume set; 
Rabbi Eliezer Waldenberg’s Ziz Eliezer reached 22 volumes, 
while the posthumously published Har Zevi of Rabbi Zevi 
Pesah *Frank consists of three volumes (one on Yoreh Deah 
and two on Orah Hayyim), and the Igrot Mosheh of Rabbi 
Moses *Feinstein of New York reached its eighth volume. 

These texts have become an essential basis of contempo- 
rary halakhah and this activity is ongoing. 


MAKHON YERUSHALAYIM. Makhon Yerushalayim (“The 
Jerusalem Institute of Talmudic Research’) was founded in 
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able knowledge of halakhic literature and was said to know the 
responsa of Solomon b. Abraham *Adret by heart. Together 
with Jacob Kapiluto he edited Takkanot Yerushalayim on the 
regulations and customs of the city (1869). A ruling published 
under the title Yismah Moshe (1874) upholding the will of the 
caid Nissim Samama of Tunis provoked considerable contro- 
versy, but the rabbis of Erez Israel, Egypt, and Smyrna upheld 
his decision. Ashkenazi’s most important work, an extensive 
commentary on the Hukkat ha-Dayyanim of Abraham b. Solo- 
mon ibn Tazrat, a disciple of Adret, has not been published. In 
it he assesses the views of the early and late halakhic authori- 
ties, particularly of Adret. The work is a real contribution to 
Jewish jurisprudence. Some of his essays and eulogies were 
published in Ha-Levanon, Havazzelet, Yehudah vi-Yerusha- 
layim, etc. He had an intimate knowledge of the lives of the 
scholars of Jerusalem, and it was he who encouraged A.L. 
Frumkin to write his Toledot Hakhmei Yerushalayim. His son 
ISAAC, a well-known talmudist, was one of the leaders of the 
Jerusalem community (1908). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.M. Luncz (ed.), Luah Erez Yisrael, 13 
(1908), 85-86; I. Badahab, Ki be-Yizhak Shenot Hayyim (1928), 4-5, 
24-27; M.D. Gaon, Yehudei ha-Mizrah be-Erez Yisrael, 2 (1938), 121-2; 
S. Halevy, Ha-Sefarim ha-Ivriyyim... (1963), 66, 80-81, 85, index. 


ASHKENAZI, BEHOR (1840-1909), Turkish government of- 
ficial during the last days of the Ottoman Empire. Known as 
Behor Effendi, Ashkenazi was a member of the council of state 
from 1869 to 1899, when he became a member of the Ottoman 
parliament, representing the Jewish community. In 1908 he 
was made vice prefect of Constantinople and nominated to 
the Senate, the only Jew in the Ottoman upper chamber. In 
1883 he served as vice president of the Jewish lay council of 
the Istanbul community, and in 1890, 1892, and 1898 he was 
president of the Jewish lay council. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Levy, in: M. Rozen (ed.), Yemei 
ha-Sahar (1994), 257-61. 
[Hayyim J. Cohen / Leah Bornstein-Makovetsky (24 ed.)] 


ASHKENAZI, BEZALEL BEN ABRAHAM (c. 1520- 
1591/94), talmudist and halakhic authority. Ashkenazi was 
born in Jerusalem or in Safed, where he studied in his youth 
under Israel di *Curiel. About 1540 he went to Egypt where 
he studied in Cairo under *David b. Solomon ibn Abi Zimra. 
Later he founded a yeshivah there which numbered among its 
scholars Isaac *Luria and Abraham *Monson. He was a good 
friend of the poet Israel *Najara. When David b. Solomon ibn 
Abi Zimra went to Erez Israel (c. 1553), Ashkenazi succeeded 
him as head of the Egyptian rabbis. A bitter quarrel arose be- 
tween him and *Jacob b. Hayyim Talmid, nagid of the Egyp- 
tian Jews, and Ashkenazi excommunicated him. Through the 
intervention of the local authorities, the office of nagid was 
abolished, and the head of the Jews given the title of “chelebi” 
(signifying dignitary in Turkish), with rather limited powers. 
It is highly probable that it was this quarrel which impelled 
him to leave Egypt. In 1587 he was head of the rabbis of Jeru- 
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salem, apparently succeeding Hayyim *Vital. Ashkenazi put 
new life into the Jerusalem community, instituting numerous 
communal enactments, exempting scholars from taxation, 
and persuading the Ashkenazi community to assist in bearing 
the burden of taxation, though most of them were officially 
exempt as aliens. He traveled as an emissary to a number of 
countries, collecting money for the community and encour- 
aging immigration to the Land of Israel. He persuaded the 
Jews of various countries to set aside Purim as a special day 
for making contributions to the Land of Israel. Many students 
from the Diaspora, among them Solomon *Adani attended his 
yeshivah in Jerusalem. Ashkenazi visited Egypt again in 1591, 
and appears to have returned to Jerusalem. 

Ashkenazi occupied himself a great deal with copying 
and editing old manuscripts, even hiring scribes to help him. 
He copied the novellae of the geonim and rishonim on the 
Babylonian Talmud, and these served as the basis for his clas- 
sic Asefat Zekenim, better known as the Shitah Mekubbezet. 
Through this collection, much of the commentaries and re- 
sponsa of R. *Gershom b. Judah, *Hananel, Joseph *Ibn Mi- 
gash, Meir ha-Levi *Abulafia, and others, was preserved. The 
book in its different parts has been republished many times, 
and it serves as a supplement to the *tosafot, and the other 
classical *rishonim. 

Much of the Shitah Mekubbezet is still in manuscript. Part 
of it has been lost, but is occasionally referred to in books by 
other authors. All of the available material on some tractates 
has been published; but only selections of others. The follow- 
ing commentaries under the title Shitah Mekubbezet have been 
published: Berakhot, the collection in Berakhah Meshulleshet 
(Warsaw, 1863), incorrectly attributed to Ashkenazi, and is most 
probably by *Yom Tov b. Abraham Ishbili; Bezah, the collec- 
tion attributed to Ashkenazi at the end of Nahalah li-Yhoshua 
(Constantinople, 1731), of Joshua *Soncino is — according to 
Epstein’s opinion — by a disciple of Nissim Gerondi; Ketubbot 
(Constantinople, 1738); it is doubtful whether Nedarim (Ber- 
lin, 1860) and Nazir (Leghorn, 1774) are by Ashkenazi; Sotah 
(Leghorn, 1800) is contained in Yagel Yaakov of Jacob *Faitusi; 
Bava Kamma (Venice, 1762); Bava Mezia (Amsterdam, 1721); 
Bava Batra (Leghorn, 1774) up to page 133. The remainder was 
published under the title of Shiurei Shitah Mekubbezet in the 
Yad Ramah (Salonika, 1790) of Meir ha-Levi Abulafia; Sanhe- 
drin — sections in Shaar ha-Melekh (Salonika, 1771) of Isaac 
Nufies Belmonte and in Hamra ve-Hayyei (Leghorn, 1802) of 
R. Hayyim *Benveniste; Zevahim Bekhorot, Menahot, and most 
of Seder Kedoshim in the Romm Talmud edition (first pub- 
lished in Mizbah Kapparah by Jacob Faitusi (Leghorn, 1810) 
and other books). The Shitah to the smaller tractates of Seder 
Kedoshim is very much abbreviated. 

Ashkenazi published glosses on the text of the Mishnah 
and the commentaries on the Mishnah of Samson of Sens 
and of *Maimonides. His glosses on Samson's commentary on 
Peah and Demai were published by J.L. Maimon (Sinai Jubilee 
Jubilee Volume (1958), 102-25), as were his glosses to Maimo- 
nides' commentary on the Mishnah of Zevahim and Menahot 
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1968 by Rabbi Joseph Buxbaum. It inaugurated a series of pro- 
grams centered around the responsa literature. 


Ashkenazi works. In addition to ongoing publishing activi- 
ties, the Mifal Hakhmei Ashkenaz (“The Writings of the Jew- 
ish Sages of Medieval Germany”) program has devoted itself 
to publishing from manuscript, early editions, and sources, 
the responsa and minhag literature of the rabbis of Germany 
from the middle of the 14 until the 16" century. Prior to the 
inception of this program, only five responsa texts from this 
period had been published, and even they were defective and 
corrupt. 


Sephardi works. The Mifal Or Hamizrah (“The Writings of 
the Great Sephardi Rabbis”) program was founded by Rabbi 
Ovadiah Yosef in 1976 to publish the manuscripts of Sephardi 
rabbis (primarily responsa) dating from the expulsion from 
Spain until the 19t* century. 

The institute also publishes responsa texts from manu- 
scripts not included in the above programs. 


RABBINIC COURT DECISIONS. The responsa literature is pri- 
marily composed of expert halakhic opinions and decisions 
of the battei din (“rabbinic courts”). The present-day Israeli 
counterpart of this latter feature is the collection of Piskei Din 
Rabbaniyyim (“Rabbinic Court Decisions”), edited by Rabbi 
Dov Katz (Vol. 1, 1954; 11 volumes to date). Since Rabbinic 
courts in Israel have jurisdiction in Family Law, most of the 
material belongs to this subject. 

The Beth Din of London has also issued several impor- 
tant decisions in pamphlet form. 


Literary Projects Based upon Responsa 

Many literary projects and research institutes make extensive 
use of responsa for various purposes. The following is a par- 
tial listing according to fields of interest. 


RABBINICS. Among the literary programs making extensive 
use of the responsa for rabbinic and talmudic studies, the Tal- 
mudic Encyclopedia (founded in Jerusalem, 1947) has reached 
volume 26, up to the letter yod. The encyclopedia contains 
entries covering halakhic topics, from the Bible through the 
talmudic literature and its commentaries, to the early and 
later codes, and the relevant responsa sources. It is also avail- 
able on cp. 

Ozar Ha-Posekim, also founded in Jerusalem in 1947, 
aims at producing a “digest of all extant Rabbinic Responsa 
bearing upon Jewish Law and ritual, arranged in the order of 
the Shulhan Arukh? It concentrates in particular on the Even 
ha-Ezer section of the Shulhan Arukh which deals with Family 
Law - due to the urgency of resolving problems in this sphere 
created in the wake of the Holocaust, the Ingathering of the 
Exiles into the Land of Israel, and the jurisdiction given to 
the rabbinic court in Israel in the realm of Family Law - and 
19 volumes have been published to date. It is available on cp- 
Halachic Responsa Treasury; texts are only in Hebrew. 

Kovez ha-Posekim uses the format of Ozar ha-Posekim 
but is centered on the Hoshen Mishpat section dealing with 
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Civil Law. The first volume appeared in Brooklyn, New York 
in 1969, and a total of three have appeared to date. This is the 
only literary project of its kind produced outside Israel. 

Ozar Mefarshei ha-Talmud (“A Compendium of Talmu- 
dic Commentaries”), the first volume of which was published 
in 1971, is published by Makhon Yerushalayim and five have 
appeared to date. The commentaries to the Talmud include 
materials drawn from the responsa. 

The new Shabse Frankel edition of the Mishneh Torah 
of the Rambam (Vol. 1, 1975; Vol. 2, 1977) also contains a ci- 
tation index including references to the responsa literature. 
Text variants of the Mishneh Torah also make use of responsa 
sources. 

The Institute for Science and Halakhah (Jerusalem) has 
dealt with technological problems relating to halakhah in 
general, with special emphasis on Sabbath and Festivals, in 
particular those arising in industry and the public services. 
A team of engineers worked together with rabbinical experts 
in providing solutions for various problems. A card catalogue 
of responsa relevant to the various topics has been prepared, 
and two bibliographical surveys of relevant responsa grouped 
by topics, Electricity and the Shabbath (1975) and Electricity 
in Halakhah (Part 1, 1978) have been published, among other 
halakhic works. 


ACADEMIC. The Israel Matz Institute for Research in Jewish 
Law at the Hebrew University School of Law, Jerusalem, has 
prepared a historical and legal card catalogue of the responsa 
of Gedolei Sefarad during the time of the *Rishonim (11'-15" 
centuries, Spain and North Africa). 

The Institute for Research in Oriental Jewry at Bar-Ilan 
University, Ramat Gan, Israel has inaugurated a series of pro- 
grams based upon the responsa of Oriental rabbis, used as 
the basis for historical, sociological, and economic studies. A 
number of indices have been produced for various texts, plus 
a citation index for the place-names found in Ottoman Em- 
pire responsa collections, together with a map. 

These programs all reflect the interest in applying hal- 
akhic materials to present-day real life situations, or for re- 
search into the history of Jewish communities. 


Computerization of Responsa Literature 

The Global Jewish Database (The Responsa Project) at Bar- 
Ilan University is the largest database of its kind. This database 
includes the full text of the Bible and its principal commen- 
taries, the Babylonian Talmud with Rashi’s commentary and 
Tosafot, the Jerusalem Talmud, the Mishneh Torah of Maimo- 
nides, Shulchan Arukh with commentaries, Midrashim, 391 
books of responsa, and the Talmudic Encyclopedia, represent- 
ing a period of over three thousand years of Jewish literary 
creativity. All these and more are included ina cp. 

The Halakhah Berurah and Birur Halakhah Institute 
features a wide variety of collections on its website. The cp- 
ROM Mekorot le-Toledot ha-Hinukh be-Yisrael, vol. 4 (2004), 
prepared and edited under the direction of Shmuel Glick, 
provides over 300 responsa from 16 to the beginning of 20 
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century dealing with Jewish education in Mediterranean com- 
munities and eastern countries. The texts stem primarily from 
rare first editions. 

The website of the Schechter Institute offers six volumes 
of responsa written by the Vaad Halakhah (Law Committee) 
of the Rabbinical Assembly of Israel between 1985 and 1999. 


Books Based upon Responsa Materials. 

I. Schepansky wrote on the Land of Israel in the responsa lit- 
erature, Erez Israel be-Sifrut ha-Teshuvot, 3 volumes (1966, 
1967, 1978). 

The use of responsa for the biographies of outstanding 
scholars is, of course, well established, but during recent years 
there have been produced a number of works on specific top- 
ics in the responsa literature. 

Y. Bazak published an annotated two-volume series of se- 
lected responsa on various legal topics, Mishpat ve-Halakhah 
(1971, 1975); A. Steinsaltz collected biblical commentary found 
dispersed throughout the responsa literature, Perush ha-Mi- 
kra be-Sifrut ha-Sheelot ve-ha-Teshuvot (1978); and Dr. Fred 
Rosner published Modern Medicine and Jewish Law (1972) 
on various medical-ethical problems which are, for the most 
part, a collection of his articles which appeared in Tradition. 
I. Cahane’s various historical legal studies were collected and 
published posthumously as Mehkarim be-Sifrut ha-Teshuvot 
(1973); and J. David Bleich published a collection of his regu- 
lar articles in Tradition on halakhic topics in book form, Con- 
temporary Halakhic Problems (1977). 


[Menahem Slae] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Frankel, Entwurf einer Geschichte der Lit- 
eratur der nachtalmudischen Responsen (1865); J. Mueller, Maftea li- 
Teshuvot ha-Geonim (1891); J. Mann, in: JQR, 7 (1916-17), 457-90; 8 
(1917-18), 339-66; 9 (1918-19), 139-793 10 (1919-20), 121-51, 309-65; 
11 (1920-21), 433-71; S. Assaf, Tekufat ha-Geonim ve-Sifrutah (1955), 
211-20; idem, in: Tarbiz, 8 (1937), 162-70; S.B. Freehof, The Responsa 
Literature (1955); idem, A Treasury of Responsa (1963); idem, Recent 
Reform Responsa (1963); idem, Current Reform Responsa (1969); S. 
Abramson, Ba-Merkazim u-va-Tefuzot bi-Tekufat ha-Geonim (1965), 
45, 94, 101; idem, in: Sinai: Sefer Yovel (1958), 403-17; B.D. Weinryb, 
in: Essays Presented to... Israel Brodie (1967), 399417. N. Rakover, 
Ozar ha-Mishpat (A Bibliography of Jewish Law) (Jerusalem, 1975), 
115 (“Responsa”), and by topical index; Y. Choueka, M. Slae and S. 
Spiro, in: Proceedings of the Associations of Orthodox Jewish Scientists 
5 (1979), 19-66; Y. Choueka, A. Schreiber, and M. Slae, in: Legaland 
Legislative Information Processing (1980), 261-85. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
Puy: S. Glick, Kuntress ha-Teshuvot he-Hadash (2005) BEGINNING 
OF THE 16% cENTURY: I.Z. Cahana, in: Bar-Ilan, 1 (1963), 270-81; 
Elon, Mafte’ah. 


RESSLER, BENJAMIN (1901-1983), novelist and journalist. 
Born in Galicia, Ressler visited Erez Israel and many Euro- 
pean countries in the 1920s and settled in the United States 
in 1930. 

He contributed Yiddish articles to Der Tog and The Day- 
Jewish Morning Journal, and essays and stories to the periodical 
press in Hebrew. His Yiddish works include a volume of po- 
etry, Ershte Gezangen (1922); three novels, Oyf Alter Erd (1927); 
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Nokhn Geretenish (1929); and Der Veg tsu Yisroel (1950); and 

several plays. His one novel in Hebrew, Nahalat Zevi (1958), 

evokes the tragic era of Polish Jewry before the Holocaust. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: WWW] (1965), 771; Rejzen, Leksikon, 4 


(1929), 419-22. 
[Eisig Silberschlag] 


RESTITUTION AND INDEMNIFICATION (German). 


Individual Reparations 

RESTITUTION LAWS. After the collapse of Nazi Germany in 
World War 11 the Western occupying powers obligated the 
holders of property which had come into their possession by 
unlawful means to restore it to the rightful owners. Since the 
Reich no longer existed, the measures taken were notably in- 
adequate as they did not apply to the Reich as the former le- 
gal entity which perpetrated the crimes and was therefore re- 
sponsible for restitution. Furthermore, there was no access to 
most of the plundered property. As a result, in Article rv, Part 
3 of the Ueberleitungsvertrag (the agreement with the Western 
Powers on the establishment of the German Federal Republic, 
May 26, 1952), the Federal Republic undertook to provide a 
remedy. For this purpose it issued a special law on July 10, 1957, 
the Federal Restitution Law (Gesetz zur Regelung der ruecker- 
stattungsrechtlichen Verbindlichkeiten des Deutschen Reiches 
und gleichgestellter Rechtstraeger — BRue-G). 

The Federal Indemnification Law (Bundesentschaedi- 
gungsgesetz - BEG). The restitution of property to its right- 
ful owner did not, of course, necessarily repair the damage 
inflicted by the Reich’s criminal acts. Life, health, liberty, and 
livelihood could not be restored. In the first instance the Ger- 
man Laender attempted to provide a solution to the prob- 
lem, but this uneven arrangement was eventually replaced by 
the Federal Supplementary Law (Bundesergaenzungsgesetz — 
BErg-G), of Sept. 18, 1953, a uniform law applicable to the en- 
tire Federal Republic enacted by the German government in 
fulfillment of its obligations under the Luxembourg Agree- 
ment of Sept. 10, 1952 (see *Reparations, German) and the 
Hague Protocols. The BErg-G was later improved upon by the 
BEG — Federal Indemnification Law — of June 29, 1956, which 
was further revised and finalized in the BEG - Final Law of 
Sept. 14, 1965. This federal legislation provides indemnification 
for the victims of national socialism subjected to Nazi perse- 
cution for “race,” religion, or political views and incurring loss 
of life, injury to health, deprivation of liberty, loss of property, 
and damage to professional or economic advancement. Ger- 
man restitution was complemented by additional laws which 
were also based on the Hague Protocols. 

The following are the more important laws in this cate- 
gory: law of reparations to public servants persecuted by the 
Nazis (Gesetz zur Regelung der Wiedergutmachung national-so- 
zialistischen Unrechts fuer Angehoerige des oeffentlichen Dien- 
stes; BWGoe-D) of April 1, 1951 (several revisions, final version 
Dec. 15, 1965). In the versions passed on March 18, 1952 and 
Dec. 23, 1955, this law also applies to claimants living abroad. 
Paragraph 31d of the law, in compliance with the Hague Pro- 
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tocols, also provides for relief to former employees of Jewish 
communities and other public institutions (cf. the two relevant 
regulations, dated July 6, 1956 and (April 2, 1963); a law for the 
redress of National-Socialist Party injustices concerning the 
relief for war victims (final version June 25, 1958), and the same 
law for claimants living abroad (final version, June 25, 1958): a 
law providing rights to social insurance for victims (Aug. 22, 
1949) with many subsequent revisions; a law on insurance for 
employees (Feb. 23, 1957 plus revisions); a law on revised regu- 
lations for the payment of social insurance benefits to foreign- 
ers and persons living abroad (FANG) dated Feb. 25, 1960; and 
the revised law on social insurance benefits of June 9, 1965, 
Dec. 23, 1966, and May 8, 1967. Article x of the BEG-Final Law 
contains a clause for continuing insurance, apart from past 
restitution payments; the 11‘ enactment regulation of the Las- 
tenausgleichsgesetz (LAGlaw for the equalization of burdens), 
passed on Dec. 18, 1956, and revised on Sept. 17, 1957, and Feb. 
28, 1961, is also based upon the Luxembourg Agreement and 
the Hague Protocols. It provides indemnification to victims 
of Nazi persecution under certain conditions not specified by 
the BEG and the BRue-G because of the territorial provisions 
of these laws. Heirless and unclaimed property and the prop- 
erty of disbanded Jewish communities and other institutions 
(foundations and the like) were to be turned over to the suc- 
cessor organizations — in the former American Zone to the 
Jewish Restitution Successor Organization (JRSo), and in the 
former British and later also the former French Zone, to the 
Jewish Trust Corporation for Germany (JTS). 


Collective Reparations 
The German Federal Republic also made global agreements 
with certain states and provided certain funds to indemnify 
the citizens of these states who suffered under Nazi persecu- 
tion. Such agreements were concluded with Luxembourg, 
Norway, Denmark, Greece, the Netherlands, France, Belgium, 
Italy, Switzerland, Austria, Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and Sweden. The total payments made under these agreements 
amounted to DM972,000,000 ($243,000,000). 

For bibliography and further developments, see *Repara- 
tions, German, and *Conference on Jewish Material Claims. 


[Harry Knopf] 


RESURRECTION (Heb. o°n3 nnn), the belief that ulti- 
mately the dead will be revived in their bodies and live again 
on earth. Resurrection is to be distinguished from the belief 
in some sort of personal existence in another realm after death 
(see *Afterlife) or in the immortality of the *soul. A major tenet 
of Jewish eschatology alongside the *Messiah, belief in resur- 
rection is firmly attested from Maccabean times, enjoined as 
an article of faith in the Mishnah (Sanh. 10:1), and included as 
the second benediction of the Amidah and as the last of Mai- 
monides’ 13 principles of faith. 


In the Bible 
The standard biblical view of death took it as man’s final state 
(cf. 11 Sam. 14:14). Aside from such anomalies as Enoch and 
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Elijah who were “taken” by God (Gen. 5:24; 11 Kings 2:1), the 
common lot of all men, as it was then conceived, is aptly de- 
scribed in Job 7:7-9: 


Remember that my life is a breath; 
My eye will not again see good... 
A cloud dissolves and it is gone; 
So is one who descends to Sheol; 
He will not ascend. 


Rabbah correctly inferred that the author of this passage left 
no room for resurrection (BB 16a). This accords with the bib- 
lical doctrine of *reward and punishment which satisfies the 
demands of justice during the (first) lifetime of men. When 
in Hellenistic times the doctrine proved inadequate, “the ex- 
tension of divine retribution beyond the tomb came as a nec- 
essary corollary to the idea of God’s justice and the assurance 
of his faithfulness in fulfilling his promise to the righteous” 
(G.F. Moore, Judaism, 2 (1950), 319). 

The components of the idea of resurrection were pres- 
ent in biblical thought from early times. That God can revive 
the dead is one of His praises: “I slay and revive; I wounded 
and I will heal” (Deut. 32:39; cf. Pes. 68a for the argument 
that death and life of the same person is meant); “yYHwH 
slays and revives; He brings down to Sheol and raises up” 
(1 Sam. 2:6; cf. 11 Kings 5:7). His power to do so was exhib- 
ited through the acts of Elijah and Elisha (1 Kings 17:17 ff; 
1 Kings 4:18 ff.). 

In poetry, severe misery, mortal sickness, and dire peril 
are figured as death-like states — the victim has descended into 
Sheol, the (nethermost) pit, the dark regions, the depths of the 
sea (Ps. 30:4; 71:20; 88:4-7; 143:3). Divine rescue from such 
circumstances is “restoring to life” (Ps. 30:4; 71:20; 143:11; Isa. 
38:17 ff.), “redemption from the pit,’ and “restoration of youth” 
(Ps. 49:16; 103:4—5; Job 33:24-30). This world, from which the 
victim is cut off and to which he wishes to be restored, is “the 
land(s) of the living” (Isa. 38:11; 53:8; Ps. 27:13; 116:9; 142:6; Job 
28:13); in contrast to the dark region of death, it is also called 
“the light of the living” (Job 33:30; Ps. 56:14). 

Biblical usage is identical with that of other Ancient Near 
Eastern poetry. The Mesopotamian sufferer is “plunged into 
the waters of a swamp” (“Prayer to Every God,’ Pritchard, 
Texts, 392a); Ishtar need but look and “one who is dead lives; 
one who is sick rises up” (“Prayer of Lamentation to Ishtar,’ 
Pritchard, Texts, 384c); the sufferer prays that “radiantly... let 
me enter the streets with the living” (ibid., 385a). A striking 
parallel to biblical idiom is the doxology that concludes the 
“Poem of the Righteous Sufferer” (“I Will Praise the Lord of 
Wisdom, ibid., 437d): 


The Babylon[ians] saw how [Marduk] restores to life, 
And all quarters extolled [his] greatness:. 
Who but Marduk restores his dead to life? 
Apart from Sarpanitum which goddess grants life? 
Marduk can restore to life from the grave, 
Sarpanitum knows how to save from destruction (trans. 
by WG. Lambert, Babylonian Wisdom Literature (1960), 59). 
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In the Bible, similar figures are applied to the people of 
Israel in Ezekiel 37:1-14 (the vision of dry bones, which the 
tanna R. Judah classed as an allegory (Rashi: “An allusion to 
the Exile - as a dead man come to life the Israelites would re- 
turn from Exile”): Sanh. 92b) and in Isaiah 53:8 ff. (the suffer- 
ing and dying servant of YHwH). 

The idea of resurrection proper makes its first clear and 
datable appearance in Daniel 12:2-3. In a future time of great 
trouble (an allusion to Antiochus 1v’s persecution), a deliv- 
erance will come: 

And many of those who sleep in the dusty earth shall 
awake, some to everlasting life, others to everlasting reproach 
and contempt. Then the knowledgeable shall shine like the 
brightness of the sky; those who justified the many, like the 
stars, forever and ever. 

That is to say, the generation of the persecution, whose 
wicked members escaped punishment and whose loyal mem- 
bers died without enjoying a reward for their devotion, would 
be called back to life to receive their just deserts. Traditional 
theodicy, explaining national distress as the product of sin, 
was incapable of consoling the pious victims of Antiochus’ 
agents, for this time it was precisely the righteous who died, 
while apostates flourished. The anguish of the moment was 
assuaged by the belief that in the coming deliverance the in- 
justice perpetrated on earth would be rectified by a judgment 
rendered to the deceased, called back to life on earth for the 
purpose. 

Isaiah 26:19 speaks in similar terms and in a context of 
world judgment: “Your dead shall live, my dead bodies shall 
arise — awake and sing you who dwell in the earth! - for your 
dew is as the dew of light, and the earth shall bring to life the 
shades.’ Whether this is indeed the later concept of resurrec- 
tion rather than the earlier, figurative image of restoration is 
arguable. Critics tend to the first view, dating the passage to 
Hellenistic times. 

Later Jewish exegesis, influenced by the Jewish doctrine 
of resurrection (see below), read it back into many of the 
above-cited passages, and others as well. Thus, e.g., the “wak- 
ing” in which the beatific vision of Psalms 17:15 occurs was 
explained by Rashi as the resurrection (for the plain sense - a 
cultic experience — cf. Ps. 27:4; 63:3; and esp. Ex. 24:11). Often 
enough, however, medieval exegetes give the plain (figurative) 
sense in addition and prior to the resurrectional one: see Ibn 
Ezra to Deuteronomy 32:39; David Kimhi to 1 Samuel 2:6 and 
Ezekiel 37:1. Their reserve and sobriety contrasts with M. Da- 
hood’s wholesale adoption of the resurrectional interpretation 
in most of the above-cited Psalm passages, in addition to many 
others in which “long enduring life” of royal prayers (e.g., Ps. 
21:5; cf. the royal prayers in Pritchard, Texts, 383d, 394a, 397C) 
and the “future” of the righteous (often meaning progeny as 
in Ps. 109:13) are whimsically and uncritically combined and 
offered as evidence of an early Israelite belief in resurrection 
and immortality (M. Dahood fails to distinguish between the 
two; Psalms, 3 (1970), xli-lii). 

[Moshe Greenberg] 
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Rabbinic Period 

In the rabbinic period the doctrine of the resurrection of 
the dead is considered one of the central doctrines of Juda- 
ism. The tenth chapter of Mishnah Sanhedrin begins, “All of 
Israel has a portion in the world to come, as it is said (Isa. 
60:21) And Thy people are all righteous, at the End they shall 
inherit the land..’ and the following have no portion in the 
world to come: one who says, “There is no resurrection of the 
dead...?” George Foot Moore in Judaism in the First Cen- 
turies of the Christian Era (2 (1950), 323) asserts “It must be 
further observed that, except on the single article of the re- 
vivification of the dead, there was no dogma and no canon 
of orthodoxy in this whole field [eschatology]? This dogma 
was one of the important points of dispute between the Sad- 
ducees and Pharisees (see Jos., Wars, 2:163; Ant., 18:16; ARN1 
5, 14). The rabbis included belief in the resurrection in the ca- 
nonical liturgy - especially in the second of the 18 benedic- 
tions of the Amidah. 

The doctrine of the resurrection seems to embody two 
significant areas: (1) the idea of retribution and reward for the 
Jewish nation as a whole and not merely for individuals; and 
(2) the idea that body and soul are a single indivisible unit, 
both essential and equal in the constitution of a human be- 
ing. These two ideas may have developed, or achieved promi- 
nence, at different stages in the development of the doctrine 
(see below). 

As to the first point, in the Israelite worldview the ulti- 
mate redemption was always a redemption of the whole peo- 
ple. The prophets predicted a future time when there will be 
peace, justice, and righteousness in the world. This reward 
would seem to come, then, only to those living at the time of 
the redemption. The doctrine of the resurrection of the dead 
enables righteous souls throughout history to have a share in 
the world to come (olam ha-ba). As Moore points out (ibid., 
311-12) the Greek religion was individualistic and needed a 
doctrine of immortality for the soul, in which the individual 
was rewarded or punished, but Jewish religion posited a re- 
constituted nation as the arena of retribution. 

The second point is somewhat more sophisticated. A rab- 
binic parable, however, makes it crystal clear (Sanh. 91a-b): 

Antoninus said to Rabbi, “The body and soul could ex- 
onerate themselves from judgment. How is this so? The body 
says, “The soul sinned, for from the day that it separated from 
me, lo, I am like a silent stone in the grave!’ And the soul says, 
“The body is the sinner, for from the day that I separated from 
it, lo, I fly in the air like a bird?” He answered him, “I will tell 
you a parable. To what is the matter likened? To a king of flesh 
and blood who had a beautiful orchard and there were in it 
lovely ripe fruit, and he placed two guardians over it, one a 
cripple and the other blind. Said the cripple to the blind man, 
‘T see beautiful ripe fruit in the orchard. Come and carry me 
and we will bring and eat them? The cripple rode on the back 
of the blind man and they brought and ate them. After a while 
the owner of the orchard came and said to them, “Where is 
my lovely fruit?’ The cripple answered, ‘Do I have legs to go?’ 
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Answered the blind man, ‘Do I have eyes to see?’ What did he 
do? He placed the cripple on the back of the blind man and 
judged them as one - so also the Holy Blessed One brings the 
soul and throws it into the body and judges them as one.” 

Neither body nor soul alone can sin or be righteous, 
so only the two together can be judged and punished or re- 
warded. Again the comparison with the Greek idea, in which 
the soul is the whole personality and the body merely its 
house, is instructive. 

The idea of resurrection, then, for the rabbis was clearly 
and literally corporeal. Among the questions concerning res- 
urrection discussed in rabbinic literature are whether or not 
the resurrected will have the same imperfect bodies as in this 
life or perfect ones, how the bodies will travel to the Land of 
Israel from the Diaspora, whether they will be clothed or na- 
ked, and the like (Ty, Kil. 9:4, 32c; TJ, Ket. 12:3, 35b; Ket. 11a; 
Sanh. gob; Eccl. R. 1:4). In the talmudic period and on into 
modern times this idea has been taken so seriously and lit- 
erally that pious Jews are often concerned about the clothes 
they are buried in, the complete interment of all organs, and 
being buried in Israel. 

However, there is a serious problem in rabbinic literature 
with regard to the historical, or rather meta-historical, posi- 
tion of the resurrection. Some sources seem to imply that it is 
the final goal and thus last step in the eschaton, identical with 
the world to come, while other sources seem to refer to a res- 
urrection which precedes the final redemption, the world to 
come. There even seem to be some sources which place the 
world to come as a stage before the resurrection. Furthermore, 
there are contradictions with regard to the question of who is 
to be resurrected, some sources suggesting clearly that only 
the righteous will be revived, others, that resurrection is the 
lot of everyone. 

Moore resolves these contradictions by suggesting a pro- 
cess of historical development from one set of ideas about the 
resurrection and world to come to another, although he warns 
that the periodization and use of terminology is not always 
exact and consistent (Moore, Judaism, 2 (1946), 378 ff.). In an 
earlier stage the “days of the Messiah,’ “the world to come,’ 
and the “coming future” all refer to the same period - the fi- 
nal stage in the development of history. Thus, the righteous 
dead (at this stage probably only of Israel) are revived to en- 
joy the benefits of a golden age in the Land of Israel. He states 
that rabbinic homilies which assign to the world to come such 
wordly, albeit exquisite, pleasures as eating the flesh of Le- 
viathan and Behemoth, and cultivating infinitely fertile land 
clearly belong to this earlier idea (which, indeed, persisted 
alongside the latter; see references there). 

In the second, later, stage of the development of the idea 
it becomes only a preliminary moment in the eschaton. 

Now the various terminologies are separated out and as- 
signed to different periods. There are the “Days of the Mes- 
siah,’ the golden age for the Jewish people, but this is now only 
a preliminary stage. There follows a general resurrection of all 
souls, which are then brought before the heavenly court. Now 
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comes the period of the world to come, in which the righteous 
are blessed and sinners in some fashion damned. 

Moore further states that in rabbinic literature when the 
phrase, “the revivification of the dead,” is used without any 
special qualification, it refers to the latter concept, to the res- 
urrection before the “grand assize” (ibid., 380). The additional 
confusion, by which occasionally the phrase “world to come” 
refers to a state which completely precedes the resurrection (as 
in neither of the above systems) is explained by Moore by the 
fact that occasionally the transition period between death and 
redemption, which the souls of the righteous spend in heaven 
and the wicked in hell (cf. Gehinnom), is called the world to 
come. However, this, according to him, is merely a termino- 
logical and not an ideological difference (ibid., 391). 

Louis Finkelstein (Mavo le-Massekhtot Avot ve-Avot de- 
Rabbi Natan) reconstructs the development of these ideas 
somewhat differently. In his view, the crucial distinction is 
precisely in this last point of the “intermediate stage” between 
death and resurrection. He maintains that from early times 
there were two schools of thought on this matter. Accord- 
ing to one (ibid., xxxii), the soul upon dying goes into Sheol, 
“the Pit,” ie., grave, and there inactively awaits the resurrec- 
tion. According to the other school, souls arise to be judged 
by God immediately after death. In the first view the world to 
come refers to the resurrection, and in the second it refers to 
the existence in between death and resurrection. Finkelstein 
further remarks that the term “world to come’ is often used 
in rabbinic and later Jewish literature in a purposely ambig- 
uous sense so as not to decide between these two opposing 
views (ibid., xxxv). 

Finkelstein maintains that this is an ancient controversy 
that continued in the controversies between Bet Shammai 
and Bet Hillel (ibid., 217). Bet Shammai held that the dead 
souls are either in the grave itself or in a special “treasury” 
until the redemption, when the righteous are rewarded with 
resurrection (Moore's “older attitude”), while Bet Hillel held 
that the souls are immediately punished or rewarded after 
death in heaven or hell, and at the end of time all are resur- 
rected for a final judgment, a review of the verdict or parole 
hearing, as it were. 

A clear example of the nature of this disagreement (not 
necessarily between Shammai and Hillel at this point) is 
shown by comparing two texts (ibid., 220). An early Sabbath 
prayer (Hertz, Prayer Book, p. 28) reads: “There is none of 
Your value, Lord, our God, in this world, and none beside You 
in the world to come. Nothing but You, our Redeemer in the 
days of the Messiah, and none like You for the resurrection 
of the dead.” Clearly according to this text, the world to come 
is separate from the resurrection and precedes it. However, a 
passage in Sifrei Devarim (ed. by L. Finkelstein (19697), 62) 
reads: “ ‘In your going he will lead you’ refers to this world, 
and ‘in your lying down he will watch over you’ refers to the 
hour of death, and ‘in waking up’ refers to the days of the Mes- 
siah, ‘it will make you speak’ refers to the world to come.” Here 
clearly “world to come” is after the resurrection. 
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Medieval Jewish Philosophy 

Among the medieval Jewish philosophers there were many 
differences of opinion with regard to the resurrection. These 
controversies depend for the most part on the fact that it was 
not clear, or certainly not explicit, that there had been con- 
troversy in the talmudic period. Consequently some thinkers 
accepted one of the talmudic opinions, and others contested 
their views, without realizing that they were simply following 
different sides of an old argument. 

Saadiah Gaon (The Book of Beliefs and Opinions, 6:7) 
maintains that the dead souls remain in a treasury until the 
resurrection, when the righteous are resurrected. This con- 
stitutes the world to come. He follows, therefore, Finkelstein’s 
“Shammaite” view or Moore’s “earlier” view. 

It was Maimonides, however, who made the most contro- 
versial statements in the Middle Ages regarding the resurrec- 
tion. In his commentary on the first Mishnah of Sanhedrin 10, 
he makes the seemingly self-contradictory statement that: 

The resurrection is one of the foundations of the religion 
of our teacher, Moses; there is no religion and no connection 
with the Jewish nation for whoever does not believe in it, but 
it is for the righteous... but know that man will definitely die 
and be separated into that of which he is composed. 

Furthermore in the Mishneh Torah (Yad, Teshuvah, 8:2) 
he maintains that, “in the world to come there is no body, 
rather the souls of the righteous alone without a body like the 
ministering angels...” It is easy to see how readers of Maimo- 
nides became confused as to his true opinion, and indeed his 
main critic Abraham b. David of Posquiéres takes him severely 
to task: “The words of this man seem to us to be close to one 
who says that there is no resurrection for bodies, but only for 
souls, and by my life this was not the opinion of our sages on 
this for behold they said [Ket. 11b] in the future the righteous 
will arise in their clothes... and so they would command 
their sons, ‘do not bury me in white clothes or not in black...” 
(Yad, Teshuvah, 8:2). Maimonides, however, in a later work, 
Maamar Tehiyyat ha-Metim, “The Essay on Resurrection” (ed. 
with an introduction by J. Finkel, in: PAAJR, 9 (1939), 61-105 
and Heb. section), clarified his opinion further, stating that of 
course there will be a resurrection, but that the resurrection 
will not be permanent, that it follows upon a period in which 
the souls of the righteous are rewarded in the world to come, 
and is followed again by the death of the resurrected and the 
return of the righteous once more to the world to come, which 
is their true reward. One of the classic commentators on Mai- 
monides, in the Lehem Mishneh, remarks that Maimonides is 
consistent in his view in that he holds that the world to come 
and the resurrection are two distinct entities, and therefore 
he wrote that in the world to come there is no body, it being 
the fate of man immediately after death. He goes on to say, 
“The Ravad (Abraham ben David) his memory be blessed, be- 
lieves that our teacher (Maimonides) holds that the world to 
come is identical with the resurrection and therefore attacked 
him... because he (ben David) holds that the world to come 
is the world of resurrection...” This perceptive remark makes 
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it quite clear that once again, with some variations, the same 
controversy that was found in the talmudic period is opera- 
tive. Modern interpreters of Maimonides (as some of their 
medieval predecessors) have raised a question concerning 
his true attitude. Did he, as his words imply, believe literally 
in the resurrection of the body, or did he, like some Muslim 
Aristotelians, consider this belief merely a concession to the 
understanding of the masses, while his true view is that the 
afterlife consists only of the incorporeal intelligences of those 
who have acquired theoretical knowledge in this life. 

Nahmanides in Torat ha-Adam (at the end of the chapter 
Shaar ha-Gemul), discusses Maimonides’ view. He contends 
that, in the opinion of the rabbis, the resurrection is the world 
to come, but does not deny the existence of the souls of the 
dead in heaven before the resurrection. He merely maintains, 
in opposition to Maimonides, that this is not what is meant 
by “world to come.” Moreover, Nahmanides himself dismisses 
this difference as merely a matter of terminology and says 
that the important difference between his view and that of 
his predecessor is that while Maimonides “decrees death for 
the Messiah and his generation,” Nahmanides allows them to 
live forever. However, in answer to Maimonides contention 
that there would be no purpose for the body in the world to 
come, its only functions being mundane, he states that there 
will be a mysteriously refined body, its functions being mys- 
tical and having to do with the fact that the body is a micro- 
cosm of the structure of the universe. Nahmanides, it would 
seem, if Finkelstein’s view is correct, has created a synthesis 
between the two rabbinic opinions. 

Hasdai Crescas seems to have been the first medieval 
philosopher to realize clearly that there was a major difference 
of opinion among the rabbis of the Talmud. He states, with 
his characteristic clarity, that there are four questions with 
regard to the resurrection: “the first, will the resurrection be 
complete or partial, and if partial, which part? the second, the 
time of the resurrection? the third... if they will die after their 
rising or not? the fourth, if there will be in that time the day 
of judgment, which our sages believe in?” He states, particu- 
larly with regard to the second of these questions, that there 
is controversy among the rabbis themselves, pointing to the 
view of *Samuel that there is no difference between this world 
and the days of the Messiah except that Israel will be free. 
This, he says, necessitates the corollary that the resurrection 
will take place after the days of the Messiah. He does not hold 
(or rather does not realize, if Moore or Finkelstein is correct) 
that the other questions depend to a greater or lesser degree 
on the answer to this one, and therefore answers them defi- 
nitely, holding that there will be a resurrection of all but the 
greatest sinners, that there will be then a court of judgment, 
and that the righteous will live forever in their refined bodies, 
in accord with the view of Nahmanides. 

The common denominator of all the views so far dis- 
cussed, except, perhaps, that of Maimonides, is that they all 
stress the indivisibility of the body-soul unit for purposes of 
the accountability of the human personality for its actions, 
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both good and bad. Whether it is understood that all peo- 
ple are resurrected for judgment, body and soul together, or 
whether only the bodies of the righteous are resurrected to 
enjoy the redemption, the central stress is the same. The hu- 
man being is one essence, a unit, not merely a soul housed in 
a body which itself is of no worth. The parable above of the 
two guardians of the orchard is perhaps the best possible il- 
lustration of this idea. 


Modern Period 

In the modernistic versions of Judaism, the belief in resur- 
rection was denied in favor of the seemingly more acceptable 
doctrine of immortality. In the Pittsburgh Platform it was 
expressly stated that the Reform movement rejects “as ideas 
not rooted in Judaism the beliefs both in bodily resurrection 
and Gehinnom: This idea was reflected in American Reform 
prayer books and in the prayer book of the Reconstruction- 
ist movement, where the statement affirming resurrection is 
removed. In the European reform movements, the tendency 
was to retain the traditional formula contained in the liturgy, 
but to formulate the translation in such a way that it would 
mean immortality and not resurrection (see J.J. Petuchowski, 
Prayerbook Reform in Europe (1968), 215ff.). 

There has been some sentiment in more traditional cir- 
cles to retain the belief in resurrection, but rather than taking 
it literally, to understand it as a symbol affirming that the ulti- 
mate salvation of the individual is dependent on God and that 
what is fulfilled is the entire person — both body and soul - not 
just the spiritual essence. 


[Daniel Boyarin / Seymour Siegel] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Jacobs, Principles of the Jewish Faith (1964), 
index; A. Marmorstein, Studies in Jewish Theology (1950), 145-61; L. 
Finkelstein, The Pharisees, 2 (1962), index; W. Herberg, Judaism and 
Modern Man (1951), 229. 


RETHYMNON (Retimo), town in Crete, in the W. central 
part of the island. Jews of Rethymnon lived in their special 
quarter during the Venetian rule over Crete (1204-1669). At 
first some of them possessed shops and portions of land out- 
side their quarter. They had the inferior status of vilani and 
not that of Venetian citizens. They were compelled to pay taxes 
both as Jews and as vilani. They were also required to contrib- 
ute lump sums to the treasury. After the conquest of the town 
by the Turks in 1647, the Jews left because of economic rea- 
sons. They did not return after this date. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: EF. Thiriet, Régestes des Délibérations du Sénat 
de Venise concernant la Romanie, 3 vols. (1958-61), index. 


[Simon Marcus] 


RETI, RICHARD (1889-1929), Slovak chess master. Born 
in Pezinok, Réti studied science in Vienna where he won his 
first tournament in 1910. After World War 1 he gained first 
prizes in many tournaments. In matches he drew with Savielly 
*Tartakover (1919) and defeated the Dutch player Max Euwe 
(1920). In tournament play he was one of the few to defeat 
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Capablanca. Réti made an impressive contribution to chess. 
One of the opening systems bears his name; and he is famous 
as the composer of many end-game studies which combine 
great theoretical interest with extraordinary elegance. Play- 
ing blindfolded, he was the first to achieve simultaneous play 
on 24 boards. As a theorist he was a pioneer of the modern 
school and wrote about chess brilliantly. His books include 
Die neuen Ideen im Schachspiel (1922; Modern Ideas in Chess, 
1923) and Die Meister des Schachbretts (1930; Masters of the 
Chess-board, 1932). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Golombek (ed.), Rétis Best Games of 


Chess (1954). 
[Gerald Abrahams] 


RETI, RUDOLF (1885-1957), musical theorist and composer. 
Reti was born in Uzhitse, Serbia, studied at the Vienna Con- 
servatory, and was later a music critic in Vienna. He was one 
of the founders of the International Society for Contemporary 
Music (Salzburg, 1922). After emigrating to the United States 
in 1938, he wrote The Thematic Process in Music (1951) and To- 
nality, Atonality, Pantonality (published posthumously, 1958), 
two of the century’s most important studies in the genesis and 
processes of musical composition. Reti’s own works include 
the opera Ivan and the Drum (so far unperformed), a piano 
concerto, piano pieces, and songs. 


[Max Loppert (2"¢ ed.)] 


REUBEN (Heb. ]338}), firstborn son of Jacob and Leah (Gen. 
29:32; 46:8), and the eponymous ancestor of the tribe of Reu- 
ben. The biblical derivation of the name is not etymological, 
but was given by Leah because it suggested the verb raah, “to 
see” and the fact that yHwH had seen, i.e., taken note of, Le- 
ahs sorrow, and the noun ben, “son” (Gen. 9:32; in Ant. I: xix, 
8 Josephus gives the name as Reubel). The attribution of pri- 
mogeniture to Reuben may indicate that, originally Reuben 
headed the confederation of Israelite *tribes. He is mentioned 
first in the listing of the twelve (Gen. 46:8-23; Ex. 6:14-16; 
Num. 1:5-15, 20-42), and he enjoys a prominent position in 
the traditions of Israelite history prior to the conquest of Ca- 
naan in connection with the sale of Joseph (Gen. 37:21-22, 
29-30; 42:22, 37) and rebellion against the leadership of Moses 
(Num. 16). The change that took place in the standing of the 
tribe is attributed to a sin of its ancestor; see Genesis 49:3-45; 
and Genesis 35:21-22 for the incident to which they allude. 
In Genesis 49:3-4, Jacob rebukes Reuben for “mounting his 
(Jacob's) couch,” by sleeping with Bilhah, Jacob’s concubine, 
and curses him with the words pahaz ka-mayim al totar, con- 
ventionally translated “unstable as water may you not be pre- 
eminent.” This is interpreted by 1 Chronicles 5:1 to mean that 
Reuben lost his pre-eminent status as the first born. During 
the period of conquest and occupation, the tribe of Reuben 
lost the hegemony to the tribe of Joseph, which grew so that it 
split into the two tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh, and it was 
Joshua from the tribe of Ephraim who led the conquest of the 
land; while in the period of the monarchy, it was the tribe of 
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Judah that was of prime importance. At one time the tribe of 
Reuben must have been in danger of extinction, since Deu- 
teronomy 33 has only one short verse on it, and that, a prayer 
for its survival (Deut. 33:6). A further indication of Reuben’s 
troubles is provided by the more likely construal: pahaz, ka- 
mayim al totar, to be translated, “wanton, like water nothing 
shall be left over of you” (for the thought, cf. 11 Sam. 14:14). It 
is probably no accident that no judges came from the tribe of 
Reuben, and still less that it is not mentioned in the *Mesha 
inscription though Gad is. The tribe, like that of *Simeon, re- 
mained semi-nomadic, subsisting principally from sheep-rais- 
ing (Num. 32:1). Deborah reprimanded Reuben for not tak- 
ing part in the war against Jabin and Sisera, choosing rather 
to “tarry among the sheepfolds, to hear the piping for the 
flocks” (Judg. 5:15-16). 

In the early monarchy period, Reubenites still ranged far 
and wide with their sheep, fighting desert tribes as they wan- 
dered through the border regions of Transjordan (1 Chron. 
5:9-10, 18-22). At the same time, however, the Reubenites 
established family ties with these very tribes. Enoch, the son 
of Reuben (Gen. 46:9; Num. 26:5), is also connected with the 
tribe of Midian (Gen. 25:4). Reuben’s genealogies (Gen. 46:9; 
Num. 26:5-9; 1 Chron. 5:1-8) indicate that the tribe had fam- 
ily ties with other Israelite tribes. 

According to biblical tradition, Reuben, Gad, and half 
the tribe of Manasseh settled east of the Jordan during the 
first stages of the conquest, in the time of Moses (Num. 32). 
When the tribes of Gad and Reuben noted that “the lands of 
Jazer and Gilead were a region suitable for cattle” they asked 
Moses and the tribes of Israel for permission to settle there. 
Moses agreed to their request on condition that they consti- 
tute Israel’s vanguard in capturing western Palestine (Num. 
32: Josh. 1:12-18). Only after Gad and Reuben had kept their 
agreement and fought alongside Joshua west of the Jordan 
were they given permission to return east (Josh. 22). The tribes 
of Gad, Reuben, and half of Manasseh built an altar near the 
Jordan on that occasion as eternal proof that the tribes of the 
east bank were an integral part of Israel (verse 27). (See Map: 
Tribe of Reuben). 

According to some scholars, the Reubenites at first set- 
tled in western Palestine in an area bordering on Benjamin in 
the north and Judah in the south, only at a later stage forcing 
their way to the east of the Jordan. Among the evidence for 
this is cited the “Stone of Bohan the son of Reuben” (Josh. 15:6; 
18:17) which these scholars identify as a point on the bound- 
ary between Judah and Benjamin; Migdal-Eder, where Reuben 
is said to have slept with his father’s concubine Bilhah (Gen. 
35:21-22), is located in the vicinity of Jerusalem (Micah 4:8); in 
Ezekiel 48:6-7, Reuben’s frontier territory is described as lying 
north of Judah; the Song of Deborah does not state explicitly 
that Reuben dwells on the other side of the Jordan, but the 
mention of the “tribes” mishpetayim (Judg. 5:16) and the allu- 
sion to the tribe's pastoral habits point in that direction, and 
there is no decisive proof that Reuben’s first settlement was 
originally west of the Jordan. It is conceivable that the tribe 
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Territory of the tribe of Reuben. 


first settled in the plain north of Moab, as biblical tradition has 
it, and then later, Reubenite families crossed the Jordan west- 
ward settling in the area between Benjamin and Judah. 
According to Numbers 32, Reuben’s settlement extended 
south of Gilead, in the tableland, and was interspersed with 
Gadite settlements. Reuben’s cities, Heshbon, Elealeh, Kiria- 
thaim, Nebo, and Baal-meon, were surrounded by the terri- 
tory of Gad which ran from Aroer near Arnon in the south, 
to Jogbehah near the border with Ammon in the north (Num. 
32:34-38). According to Joshua 13, Reuber’s settlement covered 
the entire tableland, from Aroer near the Arnon Valley to the 
wadi of Heshbon in the north, to the southern edge of the Gil- 
ead, while the tribe of Gad settled from the wadi of Heshbon 
northward (cf. 1 Chron. 5:8-9). The following are listed among 
those levitical cities situated in Reuben’s area: Mephaath, Be- 
zer, Jahaz, and Kedemoth (1 Chron. 6:63-64, 78-79). These 
four cities are located at the eastern end of the plain, border- 
ing on the desert. The southernmost of them, Kedemoth, is 
situated north of the uppermost tributary of the Arnon. The 
northernmost, Mephaath, is close to the border with Ammon. 
Since the area of Reuben’s settlement given in Numbers 32 is 
smaller than that given in Joshua 13, it is possible that the in- 
formation in Numbers 32 reflects a later stage in the history of 
the tribe when it became weak and was gradually absorbed by 
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the tribe of Gad. It would seem, however, that it nevertheless 
retained its tribal identity until Transjordan was annexed by 
Tiglath-Pileser of Assyria in 733-732 B.C.E. to be sure the de- 
scription of Transjordan in 11 Kings 10:33, in connection with 
events in the ninth century B.c.£., and in 1 Chronicles 5:26, 
in connection with events in the eighth century, as “the land 
of the Gadites, the Reubenites, and the Manassites” may be 
formulaic, but the notice in 1 Chronicles 5:6 about the identity 
of the chieftain of the tribe at the time of Tiglath-Pileser’s con- 
quest of Transjordan and the exiling of its inhabitants seems 
authentic. In 733-732 B.C.E., thus, Tiglath-Pileser of Assyria 
exiled Beera, a Reubenite prince, along with his tribe, and Gad 
and half of Manasseh, to Mesopotamia (1 Chron. 5:6, 26). 


[Bustanay Oded] 


In the Aggadah 

Reuben is contrasted with Esau in order to demonstrate his 
virtue. Whereas Esau looted and plundered the property of 
others, Reuben demonstrated that he would only touch that 
which was ownerless when he went to pick mandrakes (Gen. 
30:14; Gen. R. 98:4). In fact Leah indicated this distinction 
when she called him Reuben, i.e., “re’u bein” (lit. “mark [the 
difference] between”) Esau, who sold his birthright and hated 
his brother (Gen. 27:41), and Reuben who lost his birthright 
to Joseph, but nevertheless saved him from death (ibid., 37:21; 
Ber. 7b). The sin of “going up to his father’s bed” (Gen. 49:4 
and 1 Chron. 5:1) is minimized as much as possible and he is 
specifically exonerated from any charge of incest (Shab. 55b). 
After the death of Rachel, Jacob had allotted the now vacant 
place of honor in his private quarters to the bed of Rachel's 
handmaid, Bilhah, and the verse is explained to mean that 
Reuben saw this as a slight upon the honor of his mother 
(Leah), and his sin consisted in removing Bilhah’s bed (Gen. 
R. 98:4). Moreover, the extent of his subsequent repentance 
is commended, and was rewarded by the fact that one of his 
descendants, Hosea, was the first prophet to exhort Israel to 
“return unto the Lord thy God” (Hos. 14:2; Gen. R. 84:19). The 
sincerity of his repentance also earned him a place in the world 
to come (Sot. 7b), and by the fact that he is nevertheless spe- 
cifically referred to in both Genesis 49:3 and 1 Chronicles 5:1 
as the “firstborn” (Gen. R. 82:11). It was his prolonged acts of 
penance which explains his absence at the time of the sale of 
Joseph (Pal. Targ. Gen. 37:29). According to another source, 
he was ministering to his father at the time (Gen. R. 84:4). His 
attempt to save Joseph found divine recognition in the fact 
that the first of the cities of refuge mentioned in Deuteronomy 
4:43, was situated in the territory of his descendants (Gen. R. 
84:15). He was, in fact, appointed the head of the children of 
Israel in Egypt, after Jacob’s death (Num. R. 13:8). He died at 
the age of 125 (Yalk. Ex. 162). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Meyer, Die Israeliten und ihre Nach- 
barstdémme (1906), 531ff.; N. Glueck, in: AASOR, 18-19 (1939), 246, 
n. 669; 14 (1934), 4; Y. Kaufmann, Sefer Yehoshua (1963), 167; Z. Kal- 
lai, Nahalot Shivtei Yisrael (1967), 219-20. IN THE AGGADAH: Ginz- 
berg, Legends, index; I. Hasida, Ishei ha-Tanakh (1964), 381-3. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Japhet, 1 & 11 Chronicles (1993), 128-36; S. Ahi- 
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tuv, Joshua (1995), 218-22, 244; J. Tigay, The jps Torah Commentary 
Deuteronomy (1996), 322-23; B. Levine, Numbers 21-36 (AB; 2000), 
499-502. 


REUBEN BEN HAYYIM (d. before 1276), Provencal tal- 
mudist. Reuben studied under Isaac ha-Kohen, a disciple of 
*Abraham b. David of Posquieres. Few biographical details are 
known of him. Both he and his brother Abraham composed 
piyyutim. Among his prominent pupils were *Manoah of Nar- 
bonne and Menahem b. Solomon *Meiri. The latter praises his 
teacher at great length both on account of his comprehensive 
knowledge of the Talmud and his general culture (Introd. to 
Beit ha-Behirah to Avot ed. by B.Z. Prag (1964), 56). Reuben 
was the author of Sefer ha-Tamid, a philosophical commen- 
tary on the liturgy, which seems also to have contained laws 
concerning the prayers together with a commentary. 

A fragment of the commentary was published in the col- 
lection Ozar ha-Hayyim, 11 (1935). *Aaron b. Jacob ha-Kohen 
of Lunel utilized the work in his Orhot Hayyim and it is evi- 
dent that *Abudarham also used it. But apart from these it was 
not widely used nor were copies of it available. It was used as 
late as the 18" century by Judah b. Meir Toledano, a Moroc- 
can scholar. Azariah dei Rossi (Meor Einayim, section “Yemei 
Olam, ch. 40) mentions a commentary on the aggadot of the 
Talmud by Reuben. According to Geiger, *Levi b. Abraham 
b. Hayyim was a nephew of Reuben. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Geiger, Kevuzat Maamarim, ed. by S. 
Poznanski (1910), 254-85; J.M. Toledano, in: Ozar ha-Hayyim, 11 
(1935), 1-42; idem, Ozar Genazim (1960), 207f.; S. Hurvitz, in: Tal- 
pioth, 9 (1964), 146-9; S.K. Mirsky (ed.), Hibbur ha-Teshuvah le-R. 
Menahem b. Shelomo ha-Me’iri (1950), 13-16 (introd.). 

[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


REUBEN BEN STROBILUS (mid-second century c.£.), 
tanna. Little is recorded of Reuben’s scholarly activities. He 
is best known for his visit to Rome in an attempt to persuade 
the authorities to rescind certain decrees against the Jews. Dis- 
guising his Jewish identity by cutting his hair in the Roman 
fashion, he suggested to the Romans that if the Jews were al- 
lowed to refrain from working on the Sabbath, they would 
be impoverished; if they were authorized to practice circum- 
cision, they would become enfeebled; and that if they were 
permitted to observe the laws of family purity, they would 
decrease in number. The authorities initially were persuaded 
by his reasoning and repealed the decrees, but they reinstated 
them when they discovered that he was a Jew (Me'il. 17a). 
Reuben is quoted as engaging in a dispute with a heathen 
philosopher in Tiberias, in which he claimed that the most 
despicable man on earth is he who denies his Creator, and 
that disregard of the moral laws of the Decalogue constitutes 
a denial of their author (Tosef. Shev. 3:6). He also taught that, 
“Suspicion does not come upon a person unless he has done 
the thing suspected; if he has not done it wholly, he has done 
it partly; if he has not done it partly, he had the intention of 
doing it; ifhe had no such intention, he has seen others doing 
it and enjoyed the sight of it” (mx 18b). He had two sons, who 
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studied under *Judah ha-Nasi (J, Kil. 9:3). It is possible that 
one of them was Abtolumus b. Reuben, who mingled freely 
in Roman society. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Tann; Hyman, Toledot; I. Konovitz, 
Maarekhot Tanna’im, pt. 4 (1969), 113. 


REUBEN HOESHKE BEN HOESHKE (Joshua) KATZ 
(d. 1673), rabbi and kabbalist. Reuben lived in Prague and 
was the grandson of the famous preacher R. *Ephraim Solo- 
mon of Luntshits. He wrote a comprehensive compilation of 
Midrashim, mostly based on kabbalistic literature, in four 
parts, two of which have been published: (1) Yalkut Reuveni 
(Prague, 1660), a collection mostly of kabbalistic legends, ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order. It is also called Ha-Kazar (“The 
Brief”) or Ha-Katan (“The Small”), to differentiate it from his 
second book of the same name; (2) Yalkut Re‘uveni (Wilmers- 
dorf, 1681), also called Ha-Gadol (“The Great”). This work is 
based on the weekly portions of the Pentateuch (the author's 
project of writing on the Five Scrolls was not executed). Yal- 
kut Re‘uveni is an important collection of the kabbalistic lore, 
similar to the 13"°-century anthology of midrashic lore, *Yal- 
kut Shimoni. Its importance lay in the use of kabbalistic texts 
and manuscripts composed during the preceding 500 years, 
many of which have been lost and others such as Sodei Reza- 
yya by *Eliezer of Worms, and the Parma manuscript of Sefer 
Hasidim have only recently been rediscovered and published. 
He lists the works which he used in rhymed verse in the in- 
troduction to his book. Additional importance lies in his wide 
use of the teaching of the *Hasidei Ashkenaz, and his concep- 
tion of it as an organic part of the doctrine of the Kabbalah. 
The practical purpose of this anthology was to present to the 
public and to the preachers literary material not in their pos- 
session in an organized and accessible manner. He wrote two 
additional works of a definitely kabbalistic nature: (3) Oneg 
Shabbat (Sulzbach, 1684), a short compilation of Sabbath laws 
with mystical intentions and kabbalistic sayings; and (4) Davar 
she-bi-Kedushah (ibid., (1684)), a lengthy treatment in a kab- 
balistic manner of the matters of sin mentioned in “the con- 
fession” (Heb. viddui). The popularity of this work is attested 
to by its numerous editions in print. 


[Moshe Hallamish] 


°REUCHLIN, JOHANNES (Capnio, or Phorcensis; 1455- 
1522), German and Hebraist; one of the architects of the Chris- 
tian *Kabbalah and famous as the defender of the Talmud and 
Jewish scholarship against the attacks of Johannes *Pfefferkorn 
and the “obscurantists.” Born in Pforzheim, Baden, Reuchlin 
served Duke Eberhard of Wuerttemberg and Elector Philip 
of the Palatinate, was ennobled by Emperor Frederick 111 in 
1492, and later served as a member of the Swabian League’s 
supreme court (1502-13). One of the leading Greek scholars of 
his day, Reuchlin first tried to study Hebrew in Paris (1473) and 
is said to have learned the Hebrew alphabet from a Jew named 
Calman in 1486. Another of his early teachers is thought to 
have been the convert Flavius *Mithridates. 
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After a visit to the famous library of J. *Trithemius at 
Sponheim (1496), Reuchlin turned his attention to Hebrew 
linguistics, publishing De rudimentis Hebraicis (Pforzheim, 
1506), comprising a lexicon and a students’ guide to Hebrew 
grammar (based mainly on the work of David Kimhi), which 
was oddly printed from right to left. Although Reuchlin’s 
younger colleague, Conrad *Pellicanus, had published a brief, 
crude Hebrew grammar in 1504, the Rudimenta was in fact the 
real pioneering work of its kind by a Christian scholar. How- 
ever, Reuchlin’s De accentibus et orthographia linguae hebrai- 
cae (Haguenau, 1518) showed many improvements. Apart from 
various works of general humanistic scholarship, Reuchlin 
also published an annotated Hebrew text and Latin translation 
of seven penitential Psalms (Tuebingen, 1512), and a Latin ver- 
sion of Jehoseph *Ezobi’s Kaarat Kesef (ibid., 1512). Reuchlin’s 
last public appointments were to the chairs of Greek and He- 
brew at the University of Ingolstadt (1520-21) and of Hebrew 
at Tuebingen (1521-22). His lectures drew vast numbers of stu- 
dents and his pupils included the Hebraists Johann *Forster, 
Sebastian *Muenster, and Philipp *Melanchthon. 


“Battle of the Books” 
Reuchlin’s attitude toward the Jews was, at first at least, far more 
ambiguous than it was toward Jewish scholarship. Despite his 
friendship with his Jewish teachers and a few other Jews, he 
initially shared the prejudices of his age and social class. Thus, 
while (in the prefatory dedication to his Rudimenta) he ex- 
pressed his fear that the expulsion of Jews from Spain (1492) and 
other lands might adversely affect Hebrew studies, he showed 
little sympathy for the unfortunate Jews themselves who - until 
their conversion — remained in “the devil's captivity.’ This ap- 
proach also characterized his Tuetsch Missive warumb die Juden 
so lang im Ellend sind (Pforzheim, 1505). Unlike Erasmus, how- 
ever, Reuchlin had no strong personal bias against the Jews. 
When, early in 1510, Reuchlin was visited by the apostate 
ex-butcher Johannes Pfefferkorn and was asked to assist in the 
confiscation and destruction of Hebrew books, he demurred, 
only to be drawn unwillingly into the affair by the imperial 
decree setting up a commission to deal with the problem. Al- 
though he felt a greater sense of outrage over the suppression 
of kabbalistic literature, Reuchlin refused to condemn the Tal- 
mud and, unlike most of his contemporaries, he would not 
agree to damn what he himself did not thoroughly know and 
understand. His reaction was characteristic: “The Talmud was 
not composed for every blackguard to trample with unwashed 
feet and then to say that he knew all of it” Only frankly anti- 
Christian works such as the *Toledot Yeshu were, in Reuchlin’s 
opinion, liable to condemnation. Pfefferkorn and his backers, 
notably Jacob *Hoogstraaten and the Cologne Dominicans, 
accepted the challenge and, during the next decade, the “Bat- 
tle of the Books” intermittently raged throughout Germany 
and in scholarly Christian circles further afield. Pfefferkorn’s 
abusive and slanderous Handspiegel wider und gegen die Juden 
(1511) was answered by Reuchlin’s Augenspiegel; Wahrhafftige 
Entschuldigung gegen und wider ains getaufften Juden genant 
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in the same author's Rabbi Moshe ben Maimon (1960), 251-90. 
Ashkenazi also annotated the Babylonian and Jerusalem Tal- 
muds, his glosses on Yoma being published by Aaron *Jellinek 
in Kunteres ha-Mazkir (1877), 20-26. Derekh Tamim, glosses 
on the works of Isaac *Alfasi and R. Nissim Girondi were pub- 
lished in Tummat Yesharim (Venice, 1622) of Benjamin Motal. 
His glosses on Books 9-13 of Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah are 
in the library of the Jewish Theological Seminary (Ms. 825) 
in New York. Ashkenazi compiled Kelalei ha-Talmud, general 
rules of talmudic methodology excerpted from the geonim and 
rishonim (published by A. Marx in Festschrift D. Hoffmann 
(1914), Hebrew section 179-217). He also wrote responsa (Ven- 
ice, 1595) and composed sermons and poems. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neubauer, Chronicles, 1 (1887), 116-7, 160; 
Conforte, Kore, 41a; Zomber, in: Ha-Maggid, 5 (1861), 287; Epstein, 
in: Tahkemoni, 2 (1911), 33-36; Epstein, Mishnah, 1289-90; Lieberman, 
in: KS, 13 (1936/37), 105-12; Marx, in: Festschrift... J. Freimann (1937), 
167-70; Rosanes, Togarmah, 2 (1938), 220-2; 3 (1938), 241-6; Frum- 
kin-Rivlin, 1 (1928), 115-9; Freimann, in: Sefer... L. Ginzberg (1946), 
334-54 (Heb. vol.); Yaari, Sheluhei, 225-8; Benayahu, in: Sinai, 30 
(1951/52), 66-67; Dimitrowski, in: Zion, 20 (1955), 175-9; Tamar, ibid., 
21 (1956), 236-7; Maimon, in: Sinai Jubilee Volume (1958), 89-125; 
Raphael, ibid., 599-600. 
[Abraham David] 


ASHKENAZI, DAN (late 13'*-early 14» centuries), German 
talmudist. No details are available of his life in Germany, 
which he left c. 1300 following the *Rindfleisch persecutions. 
He migrated to Spain and settled in Toledo, where he founded 
a yeshivah. He engaged in Kabbalah, and some of his sayings 
on the subject are preserved. He was among the believers in 
the “prophecy” of the pseudo-messiah, Abraham of Avila. His 
responsa are preserved in the works of Solomon b. Abraham 
*Adret and *Yom Tov b. Abraham Ishbili with whom he car- 
ried on a halakhic correspondence; they bear a novel charac- 
ter, departing from usual halakhic tradition. He cites halakhic 
decisions which are the opposite of all rulings by other hal- 
akhists, as Adret sharply comments in his responsa to Ash- 
kenazi and his followers (1:529-530 et al.). Many of his read- 
ings of the Talmud bear the same unique and novel character. 
Some maintained that the statements ascribed to Ashkenazi 
were forgeries, while others held that he belonged to a group 
of scholars who were critical of halakhah and its recognized 
exponents. His unique “antinomistic” character tempted the 
famous forger, Saul *Berlin, to ascribe to him unusual cus- 
toms, congruent to Berlin’s desire to reform the halakhah 
(Besamim Rosh, 24). Adret nevertheless greatly esteemed 
Ashkenazi (responsa ascribed to Nahmanides, 250 et al.) and 
*Nissim b. Reuben Gerondi (Responsa, 32) also wrote of him 
in the highest terms. Ashkenazi wrote commentaries on the 
Pentateuch; extracts are quoted in Hadar Zekenim, and in the 
commentary on the Pentateuch by *Bahya b. Asher. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or, no. 787; Baer, in: Zion, 5 
(1939/40), 41, n. 87; Rabbenu Bahya, Be’ur al ha-Torah, ed. by C.D. 
Shevel, 1 (1966), 10. 
[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 
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ASHKENAZI, ELIEZER BEN ELIJAH THE PHYSICIAN 
(1513-1586), rabbi and exegete. Eliezer’s activities covered 
many of the Jewish centers of the 16'* century. The influ- 
ential position he held in widely scattered communities in- 
dicates the basic unity of Jewish society and culture in the 
period. A pupil of Joseph b. Solomon *Taitazak in Salon- 
ika, Eliezer went to Egypt when he was 26, and officiated as 
rabbi. *Elijah of Pesaro said he “judged all the community 
of Egypt for 22 years.” While there, Eliezer was in contact 
with the *Safed community and its sages, including Joseph 
*Caro, who respected and consulted him. In 1561 Eliezer was 
compelled to leave Egypt, and settled at Famagusta in Cy- 
prus. Elijah of Pesaro, who met him there in 1563, describes 
him as “well-versed in 12 languages... a sage in many gen- 
eral sciences and in the Talmud... he is wealthy.” Azariah 
dei *Rossi called Eliezer “the greatest of the generation” In 
1563 Eliezer was in *Venice; the following year he traveled 
to Prague, returned for a few years to Famagusta, and again 
went to Venice. From there he went to Cremona where in 
1576 he published his commentary Yosef Lekah on the book 
of Esther, dedicated to Joseph *Nasi. The same year he was 
invited to Poland as rabbi of Poznan; he was subsequently 
called to Gniezno, and thence to Cracow, where he died. In 
Poland his answers to legal queries were accepted as authori- 
tative. Impartial in his decisions, he denied his support to the 
brother-in-law of Moses *Isserles, Joseph *Katz, who had re- 
ferred to Eliezer in a discussion with his own pupils. Eliezer’s 
main work, Maaseh Adonai, a commentary on the Torah, 
was completed in Gniezno in 1580 and printed in Venice in 
1583. It follows the rationalist trend in rabbinical scholarship, 
calling for freedom in exegesis of the Scriptures: “Each and 
every one of us, our descendants too, to the end of all gen- 
erations... is obliged to search for the meaning of the words 
of the Torah... to accept the truth from whoever says it, af- 
ter we have understood it. Let us not permit the opinion of 
someone else - even if of an earlier generation — to hinder 
us from research... Research and choose: for that you have 
been created and reason has been given you from heaven” 
(Maaseh Adonai, 169). Eliezer suggests that irrational ele- 
ments in Jewish tradition had accrued through copyists’ er- 
rors, misunderstandings, and misreadings, or had been pre- 
cipitated in times of trouble and expulsions, or even inserted 
by ill-disposed persons. In Joseph Solomon * Delmedigo’s es- 
timation “the Maaseh Adonai should be read in its entirety.” 
He also records that Eliezer wrote a supercommentary on 
*Nahmanides’ commentary on the Torah and “a thousand 
refutations of the Beit Yosef” of Joseph Caro. Eliezer also 
wrote selihot and piyyutim printed at Cracow and in Lublin 
(1618). His glosses on the code of *Mordecai b. Hillel are in- 
cluded in Gedulat Mordekhai (Hanau, 1593). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: I.M. Jost, in: Jahrbuch fuer die Geschichte 
der Juden (1861), 30ff.; H.H. Ben-Sasson, Hagut ve-Hanhagah (1959), 
index. 


[Haim Hillel Ben-Sasson] 
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Pfefferkorn ... unwahrhaftigs Schmachbuechlin (Tuebingen, 
1511) and supplemented by Ain clare verstentnus in tuetsch uff 
Doctor Johannsen Reuechlins Ratschlag von den Judenbuechern 
(ibid., 1512). When Hoogstraaten leveled a charge of heresy 
against the Augenspiegel and its author, Reuchlin appealed to 
Pope Leo x and, in a famous letter, sought the good offices 
of the papal physician, Bonet de *Lattes, a professing Jew, in 
terms reminiscent of the Book of Esther (1513). It may well be 
as a result of this appeal that Reuchlin stood trial not before 
Hoogstraaten at Cologne but before the bishop of Speyer, who 
acquitted him in 1514. This particular episode was more in the 
tradition of the Italian than of the German Renaissance. 

Leo x called a temporary halt to the conflict in 1516, but 
the battle was resumed when Reuchlin’s publication of the 
Clarorum virorum Epistolae Latinae, Graecae, et Hebraicae ... 
ad J. Reuchlin (ibid., 1514), which contained a list of eminent 
German scholars who supported him, brought a curious re- 
sponse. An apparent rejoinder appeared, entitled Epistolae ob- 
scurorum virorum (1515, 15174), the total effect of which was 
to ridicule Reuchlin’s opponents, the “obscurantists” (Dunkel- 
maenner), and bring their cause into utter disrepute. The first 
edition of this celebrated satire was mainly the work of Cro- 
tus Rubianus, and the two editions brought out in 1517 largely 
showed the hand of another of Reuchlin’s allies, Ulrich von 
Hutten. One of the most advanced claims made by Reuch- 
lin in the course of this battle was that the Jews be accorded 
proper treatment as “members of the Empire and imperial 
burghers.” So far as the Jews themselves were concerned, vic- 
tory had been achieved when Hebrew books were saved from 
the flames; but for the humanist intelligentsia the fight was not 
yet at an end. Pietro Columna *Galatinus published his De ar- 
canis catholicae veritatis (Ortona, 1518) ostensibly as an anti- 
Jewish polemic, but its printer was Gershom *Soncino and it 
was, to a far greater extent, a Christian kabbalist’s protest on 
Reuchlin’s behalf. The latter’s De arte Cabalistica (Haguenau, 
1517) ended with a letter to Leo x regarding the Augenspiegel 
and this provoked Hoogstraaten’s reply, Destructio Cabale ... 
(Cologne, 1519), which in turn drew an answer from Paulus 
*Ricius. Reuchlin’s own final contribution to the “Battle of the 
Books” was his Dialogus an Judaeorum libri Thalmud sint po- 
tius supprimendi quam tenendi ... (Cologne, 1519). 

Reuchlin’s militant supporter, Franz von Sickingen, se- 
cured the deposition of Hoogstraaten and the silencing of 
the Dominicans in 1520, but in the same year Leo x, appalled 
by the gathering storm of the Reformation, decided the case 
against Reuchlin, all of whose works were subsequently placed 
on the Index. This was the supreme irony for, throughout the 
controversy, which had set Franciscans against Dominicans, 
Austria against France, and most of the humanists against the 
erudite reactionaries, Reuchlin had remained a loyal Catholic; 
and the *Reformation which the “Battle of the Books” had has- 
tened, and in which Reuchlin’s own nephew, Melanchthon, was 
to play a prominent part, evoked only bitterness and hostility 
from the weary, but unvanquished, Hebraist of Pforzheim. 

[Godfrey Edmond Silverman] 
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Reuchlin and the Kabbalah 

Reuchlin’s interest in the *Kabbalah was aroused by Pico della 
*Mirandola, whom he met in Italy in 1490, and by Jacob b. 
Jehiel Loans (d. 1506), the Jewish court physician of Freder- 
ick 111 who taught Reuchlin Hebrew. He sensed the affinity 
between the neoplatonic elements in kabbalistic teaching and 
the basic conceptions of the great German platonic philoso- 
pher, Nicholas of Cusa (Cusanus), whom he deeply admired. 
His attraction to Kabbalah remained constant throughout his 
life and was most probably the positive driving power behind 
his defense of Jewish literature. Like Pico, he expected to find 
in the Kabbalah a kind of esoteric Christianity, although in 
an as yet undeveloped state. In 1494 he published in Basle De 
verbo mirifico (“The miracle-working word”), the first book 
in Latin devoted to the subject of the Kabbalah. It consists of 
three conversations between the author (Capnion), an epi- 
curean philosopher (Sidonius), and a Jew (Baruchias). Their 
common ground is the conviction that all religions express, 
albeit in different symbols and at various stages of perfection 
or distortion, the same original revelation of truth. Presenting 
a highly garbled and largely unauthentic version of Kabbalah 
(reflecting Reuchlin’s very rudimentary knowledge of the 
subject at the time), Baruchias praises it as against epicurean 
philosophy. Reuchlin, who, as it were, stands above the par- 
ties, presents the Christian point of view in theosophic garb. 
The conversations still have a strong anti-Jewish bias. Cap- 
nion reveals to his Jewish protagonist the true mystery of the 
word which works miracles, the true Name of God, which is 
nothing but the unfolded Name of God, as against the Tetra- 
grammaton YHWH, which is said to represent the Name of 
God in the period of the dominion of the Law of Moses: the 
miraculous name in the period of the Messiah consists of the 
five letters YHSWH, representing, according to Reuchlin, the 
name of Jesus. This innovation was his main contribution to 
the development of a Christian Kabbalah. The emphasis in 
the kabbalistic chapters of the book is on the Names of God 
and their magical implications, seen as some kind of prepa- 
ration for Christianity. 

Twenty years later, Reuchlin returned to the subject. He 
had in the meanwhile studied some kabbalistic manuscripts, 
especially Gikatilla’s Ginnat Egoz and Shaarei Orah (the lat- 
ter in a Latin translation by Paulus Ricius, published 1516) and 
a codex of kabbalistic collectanea which indeed contained 
much valuable information concerning kabbalistic doctrine. 
In his new work, De arte Cabalistica (Haguenau, 1517, Basle, 
1550”), which he dedicated to Pope Leo x, he again developed 
his theme in conversations between Simon, the Jewish kab- 
balist, the Muslim, Marannus, and Philolaus, who represents 
Pythagorean and mystical philosophy. Unlike in his former 
book, Reuchlin here identifies himself more or less with the 
Jewish kabbalist and explicitly underlines the affinity of some 
central kabbalistic teaching on God with that of Nicholas of 
Cusa. The first and third books of the work discuss the Kab- 
balah at considerable length and with a fair amount of objec- 
tivity and sympathy, while the second book contains a long 
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dialogue on Pythagoras’ philosophy. Citing many passages 
from his sources (most of which are found in Ms. Halbers- 
tam 444 in the Jewish Theological Seminary, New York), Re- 
uchlin lays equal stress on the theosophic school of Kabbalah 
as on Abulafia’s and Gikatilla’s teachings on the Holy Names 
and their permutations and combinations, although he disso- 
ciates himself from the magical misuse of such speculations. 
Christology no longer plays a part in these expositions and 
appears, if at all, in marginal comments. The quiet and dig- 
nified tone and the wealth of new information assured wide 
interest in the book and made it a classic of the “Christian 
Kabbalah” In his polemical Destructio Cabale ... (Cologne, 
1519), Jacob Hoogstraaten denounced the “kabbalistical per- 
fidy” propagated by Reuchlin, but because of his ignorance of 
the subject he failed to undermine the considerable influence 
of Reuchlin’s kabbalistic studies. 
[Gershom Scholem] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Geiger, Johann Reuchlin; Sein Leben und 
seine Werke (1871); idem, Johann Reuchlins Briefwechsel (1875); H. 
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°REUSS, EDUARD (1804-1891), Protestant Bible scholar. 
Reuss was professor in the University of Strasbourg, his na- 
tive city, from 1834. According to his own account, as early 
as the summer semester of 1834 Reuss defended in his lec- 
tures the thesis that the Books of the Prophets antedate those 
of the Law, and the Psalms postdate both. In his search for a 
“. psychologically understandable process of development of 
the Israelite people...” he used the legal element in the Bible 
as an “Ariadne’s thread,” and discovered that the early history 
of Israel did not presuppose the levitical cult, and that in the 
case of many psalms there is no question of Davidic or Solo- 
monic authorship. Initially, Reuss did not dare to publish in 
a systematic form these, at first rather intuitive, ideas, which 
were similar to those of W.W. de Wette (Beitraege zur Einlei- 
tung in das Alte Testament, 1806/07) and W. Vatke (Die bib- 
lische Theologie, 1, 1935); rather he hinted at them in various 
articles that he wrote for lexicons and in book reviews. Only 
after his disciple and friend K.H. Graf defended them in his 
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Die geschichtlichen Buecher des Alten Testaments (1866) did 
he himself make them known, first in his large biblical work 
La Bible, traduction nouvelle avec introductions et commen- 
taires (16 vols., 1874-81), and then in the Geschichte der heili- 
gen Schriften des Alten Testaments (1881, 18907), in which he 
deals with biblical literature in the framework of the history of 
ancient Israel. Following E.C. Baur, but at the same time cor- 
recting him, Reuss also placed the early Christian sources in 
their historical context (Die Geschichte der heiligen Schriften 
des Neuen Testaments, 1842, 1887°; Historie de la théologie chré- 
tienne au siécle apostolique, 1852). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Kutsch, in: RGG’, 5 (1961), 1076. 
[Rudolf Smend] 


REUTER, PAUL JULIUS, FREIHERR VON (1816-1899), 
originally Israel Beer Josaphat (also called Josephsthal), 
German banker, bookseller, news entrepreneur and founder 
of the Reuters Ltd. news agency. Born in Kassel, Germany, as 
the third son of the Provisional Rabbi Samuel Levi Josaphat 
(died 1829), the 13-year-old Israel Beer was sent to his uncle 
in Goettingen where he was trained in a local banking house. 
At Goettingen University, he made the acquaintance of the 
famous mathematician and astronomer Carl Friedrich Gauss 
(1777-1855), who was experimenting in electrotelegraphy. In 
1845, after having settled in Berlin, he converted to Protes- 
tantism, assumed the name Paul Julius Reuter, and married 
Ida, the daughter of Friedrich Martin Freiherr von Magnus 
(1796-1869), a Berlin banker. In 1847, together with Joseph 
Stargardt (1822-1885), he took over a bookshop and publish- 
ing business, “Stargard & Reuter,’ in Berlin, assisted by his fa- 
ther-in-law’s capital. After being charged with spreading “dem- 
ocratic” pamphlets in 1848, he managed to escape to Paris. 
There, as a successor to Bernhard * Wolff, Reuter first worked 
as a translator for the established French news agency “Agence 
Havas,’ founded by Charles-Louis Havas in 1835 (since 1944 
“Agence France-Press,’ AFP). Noting the demand for political 
news, Reuter embarked upon a career of news gathering on his 
own. In 1849, together with his colleague Sigmund Englaender 
(died 1902), who had fled from Vienna in October 1848, he 
started a lithographed “Correspondence,” directed at the pro- 
vincial papers of Germany, but tightened political censorship 
under Louis Napoléon Bonaparte soon brought this to an 
end. When Europe's first commercial telegraph line, the Prus- 
sian State Telegraph Berlin-Aachen, was opened on October 
1, 1849, Reuter returned to Germany and established his own 
telegraphic agency in Aachen (later also in Brussels, Verviers, 
and Quiévrain), first supplying local clients with financial 
news from the Prussian capital, but soon expanding. In spring 
1850, when the French opened a line from Brussels to Paris, 
Reuter bridged the gap of about 95 miles between Aachen and 
Brussels by a regular pigeon post service until 1851. 

In June 1851, when the Dover-Calais cable was laid, Re- 
uter moved to London on the advice of Werner Siemens 
(1816-1892) and, together with S. Englaender, opened his 
“Telegraphic Office,’ later to be called “Continental Telegraph,” 
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“Mr. Reuter’s Office” and, from 1865, “Reuter’s Telegram Com- 
pany Ltd” (rTc). At first limited to the dispatch of commercial 
telegrams, Reuter’s agency soon added news, serving clients 
and newspapers on the Continent, the provincial press, and 
by 1858 the London daily newspapers, including the Times. 
In 1869, three years after the laying of the first transatlantic 
cable, Reuter laid his own undersea cable connecting Brest 
and Duxbury, Massachusetts. By the 1870s, Reuters Ltd. had 
established itself as the leading international news agency, ex- 
tending its services from Europe to North and South Amer- 
ica, to the coastal regions of Africa, to the Far East, including 
China and the East Indies, as well as to Australia. From 1870 
till 1934, secret “news cartel” agreements with the competing 
“Agence Havas” in Paris and Bernhard Wolff’s “ws” in Berlin 
(from 1893 also with the Associated Press in Illinois) secured 
“reserved areas” of gathering and spreading news, leaving the 
entire British Empire to Reuters. In 1871, Reuter who had be- 
come a British citizen in 1857, was raised to a German baron- 
age (Freiherrnstand) by Ernst 11, the Duke of Saxony-Coburg- 
Gotha, which was later recognized by Queen Victoria. During 
the 1870s, Reuter’s son HERBERT VON REUTER (1852-1915) 
gradually took over Reuters Ltd., succeeding the father upon 
his retirement in 1878. The family’s association with the news 
agency ended with Herbert’s suicide in 1915. Reuter’s grand- 
son, BARON OLIVER DE REUTER (1894-1968), an art collector 
and genealogist, was the family’s last offspring. 

After 1915, Reuters Ltd. was transformed into a private 
company, in 1941 into the Reuters Trust, with independent 
trustees, and in 1984 into a public company. In 1923 Reuters 
pioneered the use of radio to transmit news internationally, in 
1962 for the first time via satellite, and in the early 21*t century 
controlled the world’s largest satellite and cable network. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Fraenkel, ADB, 53 (1907), 319-21; F. Fuchs, 
Telegraphische Nachrichtenbueros (1919); H.M. Collins, From Pigeon 
Post to Wireless (1925). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wininger, 5 (1930), 
187; G. Storey, Reuter’ Century 1851-1951 (1951); D. Read, The Power 
of News. The History of Reuters 1849-1989 (1992); J. Wilke, Grundzu- 
ege der Medien- und Kommunikationsgeschichte (2000); B. Mooney 
and B. Simpson, Breaking News. How the Wheels Came Off at Reuters 
(2003); B. Soesemann, in: NDB 21 (2003), 471-2. 


[Irving Rosenthal / Johannes Valentin Schwarz (2"4 ed.)] 


REUTLINGEN, city in Wuerttemberg, Germany. Jews are 
first mentioned in Reutlingen in a declaration of Feb. 10, 1331, 
in which Ulrich 111 of Wuerttemberg waived his right to the 
pledges in his possession. In 1339 there is a record of Jews from 
Hagenau and Hessenberg settling in the town, where a major 
source of their livelihood was pawnbroking; a source dated 
1334 notes a loan made by a Jew to a monastery. Jews owned 
houses in the town, and Jews from outside the town were 
permitted to own property and to conduct business there. 
A synagogue housed in a stone building dates from this pe- 
riod. In 1338 the mayor, Albrecht der Rote, successfully pro- 
tected the Jews during the *Armleder uprisings. However, on 
Dec. 8, 1348, many Jews suffered martyrdom during the *Black 
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Death persecutions. Apparently some Jews survived, as is evi- 
dent from documents dated April 20, 1349, in which Emperor 
*Charles rv pardoned the crimes perpetrated against the Jews 
and distributed the properties of the victims among the rulers 
of the regions where they had lived at the time of the massa- 
cres. The municipal registers of Wuerttemberg mention Jews 
in Reutlingen in 1371. After they had received authorization 
to return to the town, they rebuilt their houses and reestab- 
lished their institutions. Reutlingen Jews are commemorated 
in several *Memorbuecher. 

At the close of the 19‘ century there were 45 Jews in the 
town. At the beginning of the 20" century, their numbers had 
increased to about 100, but by 1933 they had again declined to 
50, while in the official census of 1939 only six Jews were re- 
corded in Wuerttemberg. In 1942 the last Jews were deported 
to *Theresienstadt and to *Riga; none returned. After World 
War I1 a monument was set up in the city cemetery in memory 
of the Jews who perished during the Holocaust. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Germania Judaica, 2 (1968), 694-6; PK Ger- 


manyah. 
[B. Mordechai Ansbacher] 


REUVENI, AHARON (1886-1971), Hebrew writer; brother 
of Izhak *Ben-Zvi, second president of the State of Israel. Born 
in Poltava, Ukraine, Reuveni went to the U.S. in 1904, returned 
to Poland in 1906, was exiled to Siberia in 1908, escaped the 
following year, and reached Palestine in 1910. Active in public 
affairs, Reuveni published in a wide variety of fields: articles 
for the press, poems, novels, essays on Hebrew and general 
literature, studies on social and biblical subjects, and research 
in early history of the Jewish people and Erez Israel. 

Collections of his works include Sippurim (3 vols., 1928, 
1951, 1954), a collection of his short stories, among the first 
to describe the period of the Second Aliyah; Kol Sippurei A. 
Re'uveni (1967); and Shirim (1965), a collection of his poems. 
Reuveni’s novels are a trilogy on Jerusalem during World 
War 1, Bereshit ha-Mevukhah; Ha-Oniyyot ha-Aharonot; and 
Shammot (first published in the 1920s and again in 1954 as a 
single book, Ad Yerushalayim); Izzavon (1930); and Gilgul Ne- 
shamot (1966). Among his studies of the ancient world and 
the Bible are Shem, Ham ve-Yafet (1932), Kadmut ha-Ivrim 
(1962), and David ha-Melekh (1965). Reuveni'’s Ir Yerushalayim 
was published in 1987, preceded by Yalkut Sippurim, a collec- 
tion of stories edited (with an introduction) by H. Bar-Yosef 
(1980). A. Pilovski edited Reuveni’s Yiddish stories in Geza- 
melte Derzeylungen (1991). Reuveni translated many works 
from English and French. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 809-10. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Zach, “Omanut ha-Roman shel A. Reuveni, 
in: Haaretz (30 Tishrei 1968); A.H. Elhanani, Arbaah she-Sipperu: 
Burla, Agnon, Reuveni, Hazaz (1978); Y. Oren, “Paytan ha-Sevel ha- 
Enoshi; in: Yedioth Aharonoth (November 28, 1980); N.H. Toker, “Al 
A. Reuveni, in: Moznayim, 53:1 (1981), 80-82; G. Shaked, Ha-Sip- 
poret ha-Ivrit, 2 (1983), 139-153; N. Loebenstein-Sadan, “Ha-Roman 
Izzavon meet A. Reuveni,” in: Alei Siah 17-18 (1983), 72-84; A. Pi- 
lovski, Sipporet Ivrit Mekorit o Tirgum mi-Yidish? in: Tarbiz, 52:4 
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Mivhar Maamrei Bikoret al Yezirato (including bibliography, 1992); 
idem, Lihyot kedei Lihyot: Aharon Reuveni - Monografyah (1993); N. 
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[Getzel Kressel] 


REUVENI, DAVID (d. 1538?), adventurer who aroused mes- 
sianic hopes in the first half of the 16 century. The main 
sources of information about his life are his “diary,” written in 
Hebrew, and contemporaries letters. Yet the “diary” accounts 
of his travels in the East prior to his appearance in Europe 
seem mainly fictitious, based on myths prevalent at the time. 
His true name and identity are unknown. He claimed to be 
the son of a King Solomon and brother of a King Joseph who 
ruled the lost tribes of Reuben, Gad, and half Manasseh in the 
desert of Habor: hence his name “Reuveni.” At other times, 
however, he claimed descent from the tribe of Judah and even 
compiled a pedigree tracing his ancestry back to King David. 
Although scholars disagree about his origins, there is some 
evidence that he was of Sephardi origin and lived in Israel 
and hence had good knowledge of the land, and especially the 
holy places. It also seems that he was connected to the sages 
of the Jerusalem Yeshivah, particularly the famous rabbi and 
kaballist Avraham ben Eliezer Halevi. 

His first historically recorded appearance was in Venice 
in autumn 1523. According to contemporary accounts, he ap- 
peared to be aged about 40. He claimed to be commander in 
chief of his brother’s army and requested the Jews of Venice to 
aid him on an important mission to the pope. Although most 
of the Jews doubted his story, he found support among certain 
notables including the artist Moses da *Castelazzo. In Febru- 
ary 1524 he arrived in Rome, riding on a white horse, and was 
received by the humanist Cardinal *Egidio da Viterbo, whose 
support strengthened Reuveni’s position with Rome’s Jews and 
it seems they were ordered to attend to his needs. Shortly af- 
terward he was received by Pope Clement *v11 to whom he 
proposed a treaty between his state and the Christian world 
against the Muslims. 

According to his diary, he requested the pope to give him 
letters to the Holy Roman emperor Charles v and to Fran- 
cis 1 of France, recommending them to extend him their help, 
mainly in the form of armaments. He also asked for a letter to 
the mythical “Prester John” in Ethiopia. Yet it seems that his 
real purpose was to get to Portugal, for to which he indeed 
received a letter of recommendation, so that the description 
in his diary is only a cover-up, written after the failure of his 
mission in Portugal. In Rome Reuveni found support in some 
enlightened Jewish circles, including the bankers Daniel and 
Vitale da Pisa and Benvenida Abravanel, wife of Samuel *Abra- 
vanel, who sent him money and a silk banner embroidered 
with the Ten Commandments. This and the other banners he 
carried created a theatrical impression wherever he traveled. 
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In 1525 Reuveni was in Portugal where the king, John 111, 
received him as an official ambassador. He was immediately 
acclaimed by some of the *Marranos, who flocked to see him 
and kiss his hands, convinced that he heralded the coming 
messiah. To the representative of the sultan of Fez he openly 
said that the time had come for the Jews to take Jerusalem 
and Erez Israel from the hand of the Ishmaelites. Reuveni 
also established contact with the Jews of North Africa and 
sent them letters of encouragement. However, while his pres- 
tige as a harbinger of redemption grew among the Crypto- 
Jews, his reputation with the nobility and officials gradually 
declined. The unrest he caused aroused serious suspicions at 
court and Reuveni was summoned to the king, who accused 
him of coming to suborn the Marranos to revert to Judaism. 
When Diego Pires (Solomon *Molcho) declared himself a Jew, 
Reuveni was ordered to leave Portugal. He left amid the grief 
of the Marranos, but he encouraged them by saying that 
he had come on that occasion only to inform them that re- 
demption was near. He was arrested off the Spanish coast and 
imprisoned until, as he says, he was released on the instruc- 
tions of the emperor Charles v. Here the “diary” breaks off 
but additional facts are known. A short while afterward he 
was shipwrecked off the coast of Provence, imprisoned for 
two years by the lord of Claremont, and released at the request 
of the king of France on the payment of ransom by the Jew- 
ish communities of Avignon and Carpentras. In November 
1530 he was back in Venice, after having visited various places 
in Italy. He tried to have consultations with the city gov- 
ernors and attempted to bring his plans to the attention of 
the emperor. At the suggestion of Frederick, marquis of 
Mantua, he traveled to that city. However, Frederick was in- 
formed by some of Reuveni’s enemies among the Jews that he 
had forged several letters - to himself, to the pope, to Charles, 
and to the Jews from his brother King Joseph - to replace the 
documents which he claimed had been lost during his trav- 
els. The marquis now warned the pope and Charles v against 
Reuveni and when he and Molcho appeared before the em- 
peror in the summer of 1532 they were imprisoned. Molcho 
was burned at the stake while Reuveni was taken to Spain in 
chains. He perished in due course (probably at Badajoz in 
1538), charged with having seduced New Christians to em- 
brace Judaism. 

From his “diary” Reuveni emerges as a man in whom the 
misery of the Jews aroused strong feelings. He admired the 
Jews of the West (while despising those of the East) and ad- 
dressed himself to them; they in turn were impressed by those 
very qualities in him which he found in them. His deep feel- 
ing, fearlessness, and steadfast character are greatly praised 
by the banker Daniel de Pisa. Reuveni aroused the greatest 
fervor among the Marranos and downtrodden Jews brought 
up in the new spirit of the Renaissance and longing for re- 
demption. Reuveni was the first to move the messianic idea 
and activity to a rational political sphere. He felt that an im- 
pressive appearance and a seemingly realistic political pro- 
gram were likely to help the messianic propaganda among the 
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Jews and Marranos. Hence his constant stress that he is not 
a prophet nor a messiah but only a military commander and 
occasionally he evaluates the martial qualities of the Jews he 
has encountered. All his exaggerated stories about his many 
expenses, his wicked servants, and his great treasures reflect 
his naive idea that nobles acted in this fashion. His activity 
is in sharp contrast with the messianic magical-mythical ac- 
tivity typical of that period, and in this he seems to continue 
in the path of R. Avraham ben Eliezer Halevi. It appears that 
Reuveni was interested in creating a certain geopolitical situ- 
ation which would have messianic meaning for the Jews (a 
Christian-Muslim war which would become the war of Gog 
and Magog). This was probably the purpose of his traveling 
with Solomon Molcho to meet the Emperor Charles v in Re- 
gensburg. He re-edited his diary after his failure in Portugal, 
in the hope that it would help him reestablish his credibility 
and continue in his messianic activity. This is the explanation 
for the many contradictions in the diary. However, all his pre- 
tentious posturing does not hide the fact that he was a deeply 
religious man, scrupulously observing the Jewish precepts, 
fasting six days in the week, and feeling that Providence had 
chosen him to announce the coming redemption to his op- 
pressed fellow Jews. 

The story of David Reuveni fascinated subsequent gen- 
erations and was the subject of a number of novels (e.g., by 
Max *Brod). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.S. AeScoly, Sippur David ha-Re'uveni 
(1940); E.N. Adler, Jewish Travellers (1930), index; Y. Baer, in: Ks, 17 
(1940), 302-12; A.S. Yahuda, in: Ha-Tekufah, 33-34 (1940), 599-625; 
Rodriguez-Mofinino, in: REJ, 115 (1956), 73-86; C. Roth, ibid., 116 
(1957), 93-95; Révah, ibid., 117 (1958), 128-35; C. Roth, in: Midstream, 
9 (1963), 76-81; M.D. Cassuto, in: Tarbiz, 32 (1962/63), 339-58; S. Si- 
monsohn, in: Zion, 26 (1961), 198-207. 


[Shmuel Ettinger / Moti Benmelech (2"4 ed.)] 


REVADIM (Heb. 0°727), kibbutz in the southern Coastal 
Plain of Israel N.E. of Kiryat Malakhi, affiliated with Kibbutz 
Arzi ha-Shomer ha-Zair. Revadim was originally founded in 
1947 as the fourth settlement of the Ezyon Bloc (see *Kefar 
Ezyon) in the Hebron Hills. The young settlers participated in 
the bloc’s heroic defense and suffered grave losses. On May 13, 
1948, their village fell and was totally destroyed. The survivors 
were taken to Jordan as prisoners of war. After their return, 
they were allocated the present site where they established 
a new kibbutz (November 1948). They were soon joined by 
immigrants from Bulgaria and other countries. In 1970 Re- 
vadim had 251 inhabitants; in 2002, 296. The kibbutz economy 
went over from mainly farming to tourism and small indus- 
try (guest rooms, a museum of antiquities, the Roman Glass 
Co. designing original jewelry for a worldwide market). The 
name, meaning “Terraces,” refers to the landscape of the origi- 
nal site in the Hebron Hills, where terracing and afforestation 
constituted the settlers’ principal occupation. 


WEBSITE: www.revadim.org.il. 
[Efraim Orni] 
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REVAH, ISRAEL SALVATOR (1917-1973), French hispan- 
ist. Révah was born in Berlin to a family originating from 
Salonika. Educated in Paris, he began his research career on 
16'-century studies under the guidance of Lucien Febvre and 
Marcel Bataillon. Wartime persecution put a temporary halt 
to his academic career. He worked as a school teacher and in 
1946 took a post as a Spanish teacher in Bordeaux and Saint- 
Maur. From 1946 he worked at the French Institute in Lisbon, 
where he elaborated his method of blending literary and ar- 
chival research, first as research fellow and from 1948 as pro- 
fessor, editing its bulletin and publishing Portuguese texts re- 
lated to Judaism as well as several works by Gil Vicente. In 1955 
he was called back to Paris as a directeur détudes at the Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes, and in 1966 he was appointed professor 
at the College de France, holding the chair of Language and 
Literatures of the Iberian Peninsula and Latin America. Dur- 
ing the last decade of his life, he lectured almost exclusively 
on Sephardi subjects, leaving most of his studies unpublished 
at his untimely demise. As a linguist, Révah elucidated the 
origins of Judeo-Spanish (see *Ladino), his mother tongue, 
from the scientific viewpoint of medieval peninsular dialec- 
tology. As a historian, he explored the vicissitudes of Jewish 
consciousness among the Spanish and Portuguese Marranos 
by way of large-scale family monographs, coining the defini- 
tion “potential Jews” for this profoundly inconsistent group. 
Révah is best known for his discovery of historical links be- 
tween the Iberian crypto-Jewish environment and the anti- 
religious revolt of Uriel da *Costa and *Spinoza; he published 
several studies on the intellectual history of the Marranos, on 
Spinoza, and on Uriel da Costa. In his evaluations of the role 
of Jews and New Christians and the Inquisition in Iberian 
culture, he defended the centrality of religious factors against 
the sociological approaches of Americo Castro and Antonio 
José Saraiva on this subject. 

Among his works are: Spinoza et le dr Juan de Prado 
(1959), Des Marranes a Spinoza (1995), Antonio Enriquez Go- 
mez, un écrivain marrane (2003), and Uriel da Costa et les 
Marranes de Porto (2004). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Méchoulan and G. Nahon (eds.), Mémo- 


rial I.S. Révah (2001). 
[Carsten Wilke (2"4 ed.)] 


REVEL, BERNARD (Dov; 1885-1940), U.S. educator and 
scholar, leader of modern Orthodoxy. Revel, born in Kovno, 
Lithuania, studied at the yeshivah of Telz. In 1906 he emi- 
grated to the U.S., where he studied at New York University 
and Dropsie College in Philadelphia. For a time he had an oil 
refining business in Oklahoma. In 1915, as rosh yeshivah, Revel 
began reorganizing the Isaac Elchanan Theological Seminary 
in New York, opening it to laymen and teachers as well as rab- 
binical students; and in 1916 he founded Talmudical Academy, 
the first combined academic high school-yeshivah in the U.S. 
In 1928, despite strong opposition from those who feared that 
Torah study would be undermined, Revel founded Yeshiva 
College as an extension of the seminary. It was the first liberal 
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arts college under Jewish auspices and represented the first at- 
tempt to offer a traditional talmudic education with a mod- 
ern course of secular studies on the higher level based on the 
principle of Torah im Derekh Erez. Revel, who served as pres- 
ident of the college, organized the graduate school of Jewish 
studies, named after him, in 1937. He was the first institutional 
head to give semikhah to Orthodox rabbis in the U.S. Revel 
was honorary president of the Union of Orthodox Rabbis of 
the United States and Canada, and was vice president of the 
Jewish Academy of Arts and Sciences from 1927. He was as- 
sociate editor of Ozar Yisrael (1913), a Hebrew encyclopedia. 
His scholarly interests included Targum Jonathan, Josephus, 
Jubilees, the development of ancient exegesis, Karaism, and, 
especially, the evolution of halakhah. He published his doc- 
toral dissertation for Dropsie College, Karaite Halakah and 
its Relation to Sadducean, Samaritan and Philonian Halakah 
(1913), which refuted A. *Geiger’s claim that Karaism was a 
continuation of Sadduceeism. Revel’s many articles and no- 
vellae were published mainly in the Jewish Quarterly Review, 
Ha-Pardes, Horeb, and Talpioth. A biography of Revel by A. 
Rothkoff has been published by the Jewish Publication Soci- 
ety of America (1972). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.B. Hoenig, Rabbinics and Research; the 
Scholarship of Dr. Bernard Revel (1968), with full bibliography; B.A. 
Poupko (ed.), Eidenu, Memorial Publication in Honor of Rabbi Dr. 


Bernard Revel (1942). 
[Sidney B. Hoenig] 


REVEL, MICHEL (1938- ) Israeli virologist. Revel was born 
Strasbourg, France, where he obtained his M.D. and Ph.D. in 
1963 from the University of Strasbourg. After a postdoctoral 
fellowship at Harvard Medical School in Boston, he held re- 
search positions at the Institut de Biologie Physico-Chimique 
in Paris, working with Prof. Francois Gros, a director of the 
Pasteur Institute. In 1968, he joined the Weizmann Institute 
of Science, Rehovot, Israel, became a full professor in 1973, 
and headed for several periods the departments of virology 
and of molecular genetics. Revel together with Gros discov- 
ered the initiation factors of protein synthesis, which play a 
major role in the control of mRNA translation and gene ex- 
pression. Revel is best known for his work on the mechanism 
of the action of interferon and the cloning of the genes for 
human interferon beta (1FN-f) and interleukin-6 (IL-6). His 
work led to the establishment in 1979 of InterPharm-Serono, 
the leading Israeli biotechnology company that produces re- 
combinant interferon-beta (Rebif), a medication approved 
and used worldwide for the treatment of multiple sclerosis. 
Other uses of 1FN-B include genital herpes, viral hepatitis, and 
some papillomavirus infections. Interleukin-6 (Atexakin) is 
being developed for the repair of nerve myelin in neuropa- 
thies and for differentiating embryonic stem cells as a means 
to transplant myelinating cells in the nervous system. Revel 
is the chief scientist of InterPharm, and pursues his research 
at the Weizmann Institute of Science. He received the Israel 
Prize for medicine in 1999 and the EMET Prize in 2004 for 
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his contributions to medicine and biotechnology. He holds 
many honorary memberships in professional societies includ- 
ing the European Molecular Biology Organization (EMBO) 
and the Human Genome Organization (HUGO). He was the 
chairman of the National Biotechnology Committee for Israel 
(1999-2002). From 1993, he was a member of the International 
Bioethics Committee (IBC) of UNEsco. He contributed to the 
UNESCO Universal Declaration on the Human Genome and 
Human Rights and authored 1Bc reports on genetic counsel- 
ing, on therapeutic research with human embryonic stem cells 
(including cloning), and on behavioral genetics. In Israel, he 
serves as chairman of the Bioethics Advisory Committee of 
the Israel National Academy of Sciences and Humanities and 
the National Bioethics Committee of Israel, appointed by the 
Israeli government in 2003. 

Revel has published or edited three books, over 220 sci- 
entific articles, and writes on bioethics, emphasizing the view- 
points of the Jewish tradition. He directs a study group on the 
*Zohar and hasidic teachings 

[Bracha Rager (24 ed.)] 


REVELATION, an act whereby the hidden, unknown God 
shows Himself to man. To be sure, this phenomenon belongs 
to the realm of human reality, but it is experienced by man as 
coming from God. Phenomenologically, every religion finds 
its starting point in a revelation. The ancient Hebrews ex- 
pressed this idea in different ways. The reflexive form, nif al, 
of the verb galah (“to uncover, reveal”), is used only rarely to 
denote divine revelation (Gen. 35:7; 1 Sam. 2:27; 3:21). In the 
biblical tradition, revelation consists less in the disclosing of a 
secret or a mystery, than in the manifestation of the invisible 
God, unknowable to man on his own. This view of revelation 
results unmistakably from the widespread use of the nif‘al of 
the verbs ra‘ah (“to see”), and yada‘ (“to know”), to express in 
biblical Hebrew the idea of revelation. 

The word nir‘ah, “he let himself be seen, showed himself,” 
refers originally to a visionary manifestation of God in a holy 
place. It occurs principally in narrative passages whose aim 
was to explain the origin of a holy place. In fact, holy places are 
often regarded as sites where theophanies took place. The ac- 
counts of such divine appearances belong to the genre of etio- 
logical tales. They are found in the Bible too, insofar as the an- 
cient Israelites attributed the sacredness of several holy places 
to the fact that they were sites of divine revelations. Accord- 
ing to Genesis 12:6-7, for instance, Abraham passed through 
the land to the holy site of Shechem, i-e., to the terebinth of 
Moreh (cf. Judg. 9:37). There the Lord “showed Himself” to 
Abraham, and there Abraham built an altar to the Lord. The 
particular holiness of the altar marking the sacred place is ex- 
plained by its origin, namely, the appearance of the Lord to 
the patriarch. It should be noted, however, that no attempt is 
made to describe the apparition, and only what words were 
uttered and what promise was made are recorded. Neverthe- 
less, since in this narrative there is no suggestion of a dream, 
the revelation probably took the form of a vision accompa- 
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nied by divine words. These words are an essential element, 
for revelation as an event generally needs further explanation. 
It is only after the Lord has spoken that His manifestation can 
be understood and acquires importance for human life. These 
characteristics are common to most divine revelations in the 
Bible when marked by the use of the nif‘al nirah. 

There is, however, the belief, which originated in ancient 
times, that it is deadly for man to see the Deity (Ex. 33:20; Judg. 
13:22). Dreams and the mediation of angels have no mitigating 
effect, since the dream gives a stronger vision and the malakh 
YHWH (“angel of the Lord”) is the epiphanic medium of the 
Lord, even “the Lord Himself in self-manifestation or, in other 
words, a personification of the theophany” (J. Skinner, Gen- 
esis (1910), 286). Itis only rarely and to special persons, there- 
fore, that YHwH makes Himself visible, and communicates 
to man His purposes and intentions. He does so to Abraham 
(Gen. 12:6-7; 17:1-2), Isaac (Gen. 26:24), Jacob (Gen. 35:9-10; 
48:3—-4; cf. Ex. 6:3), Moses (Ex. 3:2ff., 16-17), Manoah (Judg. 
13:21-22), and Solomon (1 Kings 3:5ff.; 9:2/f.). Nevertheless, 
He may show Himself to the whole of the people at the Tent 
of Meeting (Lev. 9:4, 6, 23; Deut. 31:15; cf. 31:11), which is “a 
kind of permanent image of the revelation on Mount Sinai” 
(M. Haran, in: Jss, 5 (1960), 50-65, esp. p. 58). What the peo- 
ple see, however, is the kavod, the “Presence of the Lord” (Lev. 
9:6, 23), or the ‘ammud he-‘anan, the “pillar of cloud” (Deut. 
31:15). The latter indicates the Lord’s Presence, but, at the same 
time, veils Him from sight. The kavod, whose original con- 
ception goes back to early times (cf. 1 Sam. 4:21; 1 Kings 8:11; 
Ps. 24:7-10), likewise signifies a veiled appearance of God, an 
appearance in a manner in which no precise form can be dis- 
cerned. It probably alludes to a manifestation by fire, light, and 
smoke, connected initially with the circumstances in which 
the cult operated. 

Other texts use the word noda‘, “he made himself known? 
which avoids the anthropomorphic connotations of the root 
meaning “to see.” The author of the Priestly document of the 
Pentateuch, however, uses both words, but opposes nod‘a to 
nirah in Exodus 6:3, the latter denoting the Deity’s self-iden- 
tification by name. Exodus 6:2-8, in turn, is obviously the in- 
spiration of Ezekiel 20:5-9 and hence also of Ezekiel 35:11-12, 
38:23, and 39:7 as well, where the causative form hif‘l is used 
with the Lord’s Name as object (cf. Isa. 19:21). In all these texts, 
noda‘ is connected with the formula ani yHwH (“I am the 
Lord”). These texts may be compared with similar expressions 
known from Mesopotamia: “I am Ningirsu,” “I am Ishtar of 
Arbela,” “I am the god Nabt,” etc. The difference between these 
Oriental self-revelation formulas and the biblical one consists 
in the fact that the Tetragrammaton (YHwH) is usually fol- 
lowed by the statement that the Lord is the God Who brought 
Israel out of Egypt, and Who guides them through history. 
The God of Israel thus reveals Himself as acting in historical 
events. It may reasonably be inferred, therefore, that, accord- 
ing to the Bible, history is the milieu of God’s revelation. 

It has been objected that God’s acting in history plays 
no real role in the biblical wisdom literature. This has, in fact, 
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been a very awkward point for those who assert that revela- 
tion in history is central to Hebrew thought. The difficulty, 
however, seems to have originated in a confusion between 
revelation as understood by ancient Israelites and as viewed 
by modern scholars who are aware of a systematic biblical 
theology. 

In the Pentateuch and the Former and Latter Prophets, 
God reveals Himself, His plans, or His will, through words 
or events. The other books of the Bible are generally thought 
not to contain revelations of this kind. In relation to modern 
theology, it must be emphasized that both revelation and wis- 
dom phenomenologically proceed from experiences of life. 
Wisdom characteristically classifies the elementary experi- 
ences of daily life, whereas revelation results from “prophetic” 
interpretations of exceptional events in the life of the people 
or even of the “prophet” himself. (For the revelation on Mt. 
Sinai, see the Book of *Exodus.) 

[Edward Lipinski] 
In Talmudic Literature 
The manifestation of God in acts or appearances which over- 
awe man (gillui Shekhinah) is the theme of many passages 
in talmudic and midrashic literature. However, the main con- 
cern of talmudic thought is not so much with God's revela- 
tion of Himself or of His attributes (although this too is an 
important topic), but rather with God’s revelation of His word 
to man (devar Adonai). Much is said regarding the revelation 
of God’s word to the forefathers Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
as well as to other biblical characters, and especially to 
the prophets; a vast number of talmudic sources deal with 
the revelation of God’s word par excellence, the Torah. Fa- 
vorite topics of the Midrashim are the giving of the Torah 
(mattan Torah), the importance of the Torah for the world 
and for the people of Israel, the nature of the Torah, its per- 
manence, etc. 

Much less attention is devoted to the nature of the act 
of revelation, and what is said regarding the process in which 
God's world is revealed to the Jewish people and to the proph- 
ets is not nearly so systematic as the treatment of these top- 
ics in philosophy and in patristic literature. Talmudic sources 
assume a hierarchy of different forms of revelation, varying 
from inspiration by the Holy Spirit (*Ruah ha-Kodesh) to 
*prophecy itself; and of prophecy there are different degrees, 
of which the prophecy of Moses represents the highest. How- 
ever, this scheme comes to demarcate the Torah, which rep- 
resents the prophecy of Moses, from the works of the proph- 
ets, and these again from the other books in the Bible which 
are inspired by the Holy Spirit. It is bound up, therefore, with 
the sanctity and authority to be assigned to the different holy 
writings. Similar remarks apply to the talmudic sources re- 
garding the psychological aspects of revelation. Sometimes 
the divine manifestation takes place in a vision or in a dream 
or through the mediation of an angel; but Moses speaks to 
God face to face whenever he wishes. He beholds God as in 
a translucent mirror, whereas the other prophets see as in a 
dark glass (Lev. R. 1:14; Yev. 49b). The stature of Moses as a 
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prophet thus guarantees the sanctity and authority of Torat 
Moshe - the Pentateuch. 

The Torah is identified with the wisdom which had ex- 
isted before the creation of the world (Sif. Ekev 37; Gen. R. 
1:4) and is regarded as the instrument with which the world 
was created (Sif. Devarim 48; Avot 3:14). The concept of Torah 
is thus broadened to include not only God’s commandments, 
the admonitions to observe the commandments, and stories 
of the forefathers, but also the admonition of all the other 
prophets and the ethical maxims of the other books of the 
Bible. Thus there occurs the notion that all the prophecies of 
all the prophets were included in the revelation on Sinai - they 
were formulated and publicized by later prophets when the 
need arose (Ex. R. 29, 6; Tanh. Yitro 11). 

The notion of the sanctity of the Torah as being the word 
of God is, therefore, the core of the talmudic teaching regard- 
ing revelation, and forms the theme of several passages which 
are specially important as representing the sources for the doc- 
trines concerning revelation which came to be formulated in 
medieval Jewish philosophy. 

One such passage is the Mishnah (Sanh. 10 (11):1) which 
tells that among the Israelites who have no portion in the 
world to come are those who deny that the Torah is from 
Heaven (Torah min ha-Shamayim). An expansion of this is af- 
forded by the Sifrei (Shelah, ed. Horowitz, p. 121) which says 
that also he who admits that the Torah is the word of God 
but maintains that one particular matter was said by Moses 
of his own accord is to be regarded as “a despiser of the word 
of God” (Num. 15:31). The baraita parallel to this is quoted in 
the talmudic discussion as an explanation of the Mishnah in 
Sanhedrin 99a and differs from the Sifrei only in emphasiz- 
ing in more detail that even he who says a particular verse, 
a particular point, a particular a fortiori argument, or a par- 
ticular inference by analogy was said by Moses of his own 
accord is to be regarded as a despiser of the word of God. 
Thus the concept of Torah min ha-Shamayim is associated 
primarily with the notion that every syllable of the Bible has 
the verity and authorship of the word of God. The contents 
of the sacred books are to be regarded throughout as consci- 
entious and homogeneous, with not only no contradiction in 
them, but also no real differences (G.F. Moore). This concept 
of the underlying unity of the Scriptures, and especially of the 
Pentateuch, is connected with the notion of layers of deeper 
meanings beneath the words of the Written Torah of which 
the plain literal meaning is only the surface. Such a concep- 
tion not only leads to the mystic notion of the oneness of the 
Torah, which is hinted at in several talmudic passages and 
comes to be expressed in particularly striking form by the 
medieval mystics (particularly Nahmanides); it also forms 
the basis (cf. Y. Baer) for the explication of the traditional 
distinction between the Written and the Oral Law, the latter 
providing the real significance and true interpretation of the 
words of the written text. 

Scholars such as Joel, Kohler, Boaz Cohen, and Heschel 
(see also below) have argued that Abbaye’s statement (Meg. 
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31b) that the curses in Deuteronomy were said by Moses “of 
his own accord” (mi-pi azmo), and other statements in similar 
vein (see A.J. Heschel, Torah min ha-Shamayim, vol. 2, chs. vit 
and 1x), reflect the dissenting view that there are parts of the 
Torah that are not literally inspired. However, this may be an 
error based on the ambiguous meaning of the expression “of 
his own accord” (for traditional sources concerning this see 
M.M. Kasher, Torah Shelemah, 19 (1959), 333-42). 

The concept of the literal inspiration of the Torah is an 
important premise of the *hermeneutics of the Oral Law 
(Torah she-be-Al Peh) which sometimes treats the written text 
as little more than a series of mnemonic signs. Such an attitude 
is especially characteristic of the hermeneutics of R. Akiva 
and his school, but even R. Ishmael and his school, although 
they maintained that the Written Torah speaks the “language 
of men,” nonetheless regarded each word as divinely inspired. 
The contrary has been argued by A.J. Heschel (Torah min ha- 
Shamayim, vol. 1, p. 16 and vol. 2, chs. vi and vii) in a work 
attempting to show that the two schools held basically differ- 
ent concepts of the Torah and of the nature of revelation. 

The chief revelation of God to Moses and to His people 
took place at Mount Sinai. It is not explicitly stated either in 
the Pentateuch or in talmudic literature that this was a case of 
mass prophecy. Differing views concerning this are expressed 
in medieval Jewish philosophy. However, the revelation of the 
Torah to Moses is naturally interpreted as a prophetic phe- 
nomenon. That the revelation at Mount Sinai consisted of the 
giving to Moses of the whole Torah (including the Oral Law), 
and not merely the Ten Commandments, is stated in many 
talmudic and midrashic sources. This would seem to imply 
that the whole of the Torah was revealed to Moses, detail by 
detail, during his 40 days on Sinai in such a way that when he 
came down there was nothing left to be revealed. However, 
other commandments are said to have been given in the Tab- 
ernacle and at Arboth Moab. Talmudic sources offer different 
opinions to reconcile these statements. Different opinions are 
also offered regarding the writing of the Torah. The Mishnah 
in Avot 1, which is one of the primary talmudic sources asso- 
ciating the Torah with Sinai, seems to be referring particularly 
to the Oral Law. Some sources, however (TJ, Shek. 6:49d and 
Sot. 8:22d; Song R. 5:11 and Deut. R. 3:12, etc.), mention a scroll 
which was given at the same time. Other opinions maintain 
that the Torah was written piecemeal (scroll by scroll) during 
the 40 years of wanderings in the desert, or that it was writ- 
ten down all at once at the end of those 40 years (Git. 60a). 
There are also sources which speak of the existence of scrolls 
before Sinai (Kasher, pp. 356-62). 

The attribution of the Written Torah to Moses is affirmed 
by a tannaitic source (quoted in BB 14b and 7j, Sot. 5:6-end) 
which relates that Moses wrote his own book, the portion of 
Balaam and Job, while Joshua wrote the book which bears 
his name and the last eight verses of the Pentateuch. In the 
discussion arising out of this passage a dissenting opinion is 
quoted which ascribes even the last eight verses of the Torah 
(describing his own death) to Moses. The authorship referred 
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to in this passage is ostensibly comparable to Joshua’s author- 
ship of the book bearing his name. However, such a straight- 
forward conception of literary authorship will be modified 
by the claim that the Torah is literally inspired and is the re- 
vealed word of God to Moses. Nevertheless, that the Torah 
is written by Moses is everywhere assumed in talmudic and 
midrashic literature, and the Torah is frequently described as 
Torat Moshe - the “Torah of Moses.” 

It has been plausibly argued (J.J. Petuchowski) that of 
the two traditional notions, the heavenly origin of the Torah 
(Torah min ha-Shamayim) and Mosaic authorship, the for- 
mer is dogmatic in character in talmudic thought, whereas 
the latter is more in the nature of an accepted truth about lit- 
erary authorship. The two notions are at any rate disparate in 
importance. 

In receiving the Torah, Moses acted as a scribe writing 
from dictation, as was the case with Baruch and the prophet 
Jeremiah (BB 15a). This is the passage that has been dominant 
in subsequent attempts to describe the nature of the Mosaic 
revelation in medieval Jewish philosophy. But there are mi- 
drashic sources which would seem to support a less mechani- 
cal and more instrumentalist conception of revelation. Thus 
the Midrash (Ex. R. 47-end) relates that the angels, jealous 
of the role entrusted to Moses in bringing the Torah to man- 
kind, voice suspicions that Moses might write his own ideas 
into the Torah. God replies that Moses would not do so; but 
even if he did he could be trusted to represent reliably the di- 
vine will. There is, however, no attempt in talmudic thought 
to provide the sort of instrumentalist analogies of revelation 
which are offered in patristic thought — the inspired writer as 
a vessel which the Holy Spirit proceeds to fill, etc. On the other 
hand, revelation, like prophecy, comes to each individual in 
accordance with his capacities. When the voice went forth at 
Sinai, God addressed each person with a voice he could en- 
dure (Ex. R. 5:9). 

The voice from Sinai (kol mi-Sinai) is a characteristic 
talmudic theme. This voice already included all the words of 
the prophets, and indeed the rabbis of later ages received what 
they say at Sinai (Ex. R. 28:6; Tanh. Yitro u, etc.). This may 
be interpreted (E.E. Urbach, p. 270) as a talmudic attempt to 
restrict revelation so far as possible to a onetime act in order 
to emphasize the irrelevance in matters of halakhah. On the 
other hand, according to other sources, the voice from Sinai 
has not yet stopped; so that even though the Holy Spirit has 
departed from Israel with the cessation of prophecy and sub- 
sequent revelations are confined to a Heaven-inspired echo 
(bat kol; 13:2; Sanh. 11a), this heavenly echo still goes forth each 
day from Sinai to announce that woe will befall all those who 
slight the Torah (Avot 6:2). 

[Jacob Joshua Ross] 


Ancient and Medieval Jewish Philosophy 

Understanding the nature and process of prophetic revelation 
and especially its relation to reason constitutes one of the ma- 
jor areas of interest in Jewish religious philosophy. The ques- 
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tion of the authority of the Mosaic revelation appears in its 
purest form in the works of *Philo, who wrote before the rise 
of Christianity and Islam. In later periods the differing claims 
of the other two monotheistic religions had to be taken into 
account: Islam, primarily in the Judeo-Arabic phase of medi- 
eval Jewish philosophy, and Christianity, in the Hebrew phase 
from the 13" through the 16" centuries in Spain, southern 
France, and Italy. 


PHILO. The Mosaic revelation is central for Philo. In his view, 
statements in the Pentateuch can be divided into three catego- 
ries: that of the direct revelation of God Himself by means of a 
created voice which Moses heard; those which came about as a 
result of the questions of Moses; and those which are the result 
of divine inspiration (Mos. 2:188). Moses himself is viewed as a 
philosopher king, in accordance with Plato's Republic, as well 
as a legislator, high priest, and prophet. “Moses necessarily ob- 
tained prophecy also, in order that through the providence of 
God he might discover what by reasoning he could not grasp” 
(ibid. 2:6). The allegorical method of interpreting revelation is 
the tool by means of which the conflict between the demands 
of philosophy and the apparent meaning of revelation can be 
reconciled. The use of allegorical interpretation is mandatory 
in respect to anthropomorphic expressions about God which 
must not be taken literally. The purpose of the revealed law is 
to serve as the constitution of the ideal state, caring for both 
the spiritual and material welfare of mankind. 


SAADIAH. In the age of *Saadiah Gaon the claim of the Mo- 
saic revelation to authority had to be justified against the 
Christian and Islamic assertions that it had been abrogated 
(Book of Beliefs and Opinions, 3). Confirmation of the proph- 
et’s mission lies in the miracles performed by him. The con- 
firmation of the truth of revelation for those living after the 
time of its promulgation lies in tradition which, for Saadiah, is 
the fourth source of authentic knowledge in addition to sense 
perception, the first principles of reason, and logical inference. 
The commandments themselves fall into two major divisions: 
the rational and the nonrational or “obediential.” Saadiah sup- 
poses that even rational commandments need to have been 
revealed in order to fix the details of their performance. Fur- 
thermore, he is of the opinion that revelation is necessary for 
those who would take a long time in arriving or never arrive 
at the truth by unaided reason. Allegorical interpretation plays 
a much more restricted role than in the case of Philo. 


NEOPLATONISM. It is interesting to note that the chief rep- 
resentative of the neoplatonic trend of Jewish thought, Solo- 
mon ibn *Gabirol, does not even consider the problem of the 
relation of reason to revelation, nor does he quote Scripture in 
his Mekor Hayyim. His predecessor, Isaac b. Solomon “Israeli, 
does deal with the problem of the prophet and prophecy in 
passing. The prophet and the sage on the highest level, he who 
has achieved union with the Divine, are identified. But the 
prophet expresses himself in imaginative language in order 
to teach and guide the vulgar masses. One of the functions of 
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the imaginative faculty of the prophet is to express in figura- 
tive symbols and sensible images material derived from rea- 
son, a view which is related to that of al-*Farabi and which is 
to be found in Maimonides’ Guide. 


JUDAH HALEVI. With *Judah Halevi, the autonomous char- 
acter of revelation and its superiority to reason come to the 
fore. In Judah Halevi’s thought, the “divine command” (al- 
amr al-ilahi), which is the link between God and man, clings 
to the prophet chosen by God to reveal His will to man. The 
prophet is superior to the philosopher by the very fact that his 
knowledge is derived directly from God, whereas the science 
of the philosopher is subject to doubt. Judah Halevi’s concept 
is based on the neoplatonic concept of nature being ordered 
hierarchically in a great chain of being, that is, an upward 
progression from ordinary man to philosopher to Israel and 
the prophets and then the Divine. Contrary to his predeces- 
sor, Judah Halevi considers the unique quality of revelation 
to lie in its nonrational character. The ritual commandments 
are the true link between the people of Israel and God. In the 
first treatise of his Kuzari, the claims of Christianity and Is- 
lam to have supplanted the Mosaic revelation are dismissed 
on the grounds that the beliefs of Christianity are inherently 
improbable while the Muslim claims lack supporting evidence 
at the same time that the divine origin of the Mosaic revela- 
tion is conceded. 


MAIMONIDES. Maimonides returns to a more Aristotelian 
concept of revelation in which he follows in the footsteps of 
his Islamic predecessors al-Farabi and *Avicenna. Essentially 
Maimonides treats prophecy as a natural phenomenon: “Know 
that the true reality and quiddity of prophecy consists in it be- 
ing an overflowing from God ... through the intermediation 
of the Active Intellect, toward the rational faculty in the first 
place and thereafter toward the imaginative faculty” (Guide, 
2:36). If the rational faculty alone comes into play, the indi- 
vidual is a philosopher and if only the imaginative faculty is 
brought into play, the individual belongs to the class of states- 
men. Therefore, essentially the prophet is a philosopher states- 
man in accordance with the Platonic tradition. Thus Mai- 
monides takes a position similar to that of Philo mentioned 
above. The position of Moses in this scheme is problematic 
since, according to Maimonides in both his Guide and his 
Mishneh Torah, the imaginative faculty did not play any role 
in his prophecy and he prophesied whenever necessary. In a 
famous passage Maimonides states that “the Law as a whole 
aims at two things: the welfare of the soul and the welfare of 
the body” (Guide, 3:27). For the masses, belief has a political 
role to play, for the masses cannot achieve the heights of meta- 
physical speculation which alone insure true happiness and 
the immortality of the intellect. For the philosopher, the Law 
insures his political well-being and allows him the necessary 
leisure to indulge in the delights of the mind. Therefore, the 
function of revelation may be defined as essentially political 
in nature, not as a means to individual salvation. In order to 
reconcile any conflicts between philosophy and the apparent 
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meaning of revelation, the allegorical method of interpreta- 
tion is used. It would seem just to conclude from Maimonides’ 
historical analysis of the origin of the sacrificial cult that he 
was satisfied with the status quo existing in his time and en- 
visaged the possibility of the abrogation of part of the Mosaic 
code, although in speaking as a legist he took of course a com- 
pletely different position in his Mishneh Torah. 


CRESCAS. Maimonides exercised great influence on the de- 
velopment of philosophy in Hebrew by way of both support 
and criticism. Hasdai *Crescas, writing in 14**-century Chris- 
tian Spain, and pressed by the attacks of the Catholic Church 
and its inroads on the Jewish community, emphasized the 
idea that the happiness of man lies essentially in the love of 
God and in the service of God through the observance of the 
commandments of the Torah. Here revealed religion is given 
intrinsic value contrary to the view of the Aristotelians. 


ALBO. Joseph *Albo tries to steer a middle course between the 
conservative position of Judah Halevi and the more rational 
position of Maimonides. He begins his Sefer ha-Ikkarim by 
stating that “human reason is not capable of comprehending 
things as they are in reality ... There must therefore be some- 
thing higher than the human intellect by means of which the 
good can be defined and the true comprehended in a manner 
leaving no doubt at all. This can only be done by means of di- 
vine guidance ...” (Book of Principles, ed. and tr. by I. Husik, 1 
(1929), 5). For Albo, intellectual perfection is not the ultimate 
goal, but rather “belief in God and His Torah brings man to 
eternal happiness and causes his soul to cleave to the spiri- 
tual substance” (ibid., 1, ch. 21). His definition of prophecy is 
worded very much like that of Maimonides (ibid., 3:8, p. 71), 
but emphasis is laid on the intervention of the divine will 
which interferes with the natural process more drastically than 
in the case of Maimonides. It would seem that Albos limita- 
tion of the rationalistic approach of Maimonides is due to the 
pressure of Christian polemics. 


SPINOZA. Baruch *Spinoza in his Tractatus Theologico-Politi- 
cus (“Theological Political Treatise”), combating both the con- 
servative and rational attitudes represented by his Jewish pre- 
decessors, clearly strips revelation of all authority except in the 
sphere of morals and ethics, and pleads for freedom from the 
thrall of revealed doctrine, thus laying part of the foundation 
for the emergence of the modern era. 


[Lawrence V. Berman] 


Modern Jewish Philosophy 
In modern Jewish philosophy the term “revelation” embraces 
a variety of meanings, ranging from the supernatural com- 
munication of divine truth and instruction to the apprehen- 
sion of God's will and attributes through the exercise of man’s 
spiritual or rational faculties. 

In conformity with deistic doctrines concerning “natu- 
ral religion,” Moses *Mendelssohn maintained that the “uni- 
versal religion of reason” contains all the doctrinal elements 
and moral perceptions needed for salvation. The supernatural 
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ASHKENAZI, GERSHON 


ASHKENAZI (Ulif), GERSHON (d. 1693), rabbi. His teach- 
ers were Joel *Sirkes and Menahem Mendel *Krochmal. While 
still young he was appointed a dayyan in Cracow, and after- 
ward served as rabbi in Prossnitz (1650), in Hanau, and in 
Nikolsburg (Moravia) as chief rabbi of the province (Landes- 
rabbiner) from 1661-62. He was then appointed chief rabbi of 
Austria, where he remained until the expulsion of the Jews 
from Vienna in 1670, and was noted for his fight against the 
Shabbateans. With the sanction of Louis x1v, Ashkenazi was 
appointed av bet din of Metz in 1671, remaining there until 
his death. In 1672 he was authorized by the civil authorities to 
establish a yeshivah. His responsa Avodat ha-Gershuni (1699) 
utilized the entire corpus of halakhic literature and talmudic 
commentaries. It is an important source for the *Chmielnicki 
massacres and the Thirty Years’ War. He was renowned as a 
preacher, and a selection of his sermons, Tiferet ha-Gershuni, 
appeared in 1699. They include halakhic discussions. Ashke- 
nazi, like Judah Rosanes in his Parashat Derakhim, frequently 
puts arguments on halakhic questions into the mouths of bib- 
lical personalities. In both works he treats kabbalistic subjects. 
His Hiddushei ha-Gershuni (Frankfurt, 1710) contains novel- 
lae and glosses on the Shulhan Arukh. A collection of his re- 
sponsa and sermons appeared in 1710, and a work on Alfasi 
and novellae on the Talmud remain in manuscripts. His stu- 
dents included David *Oppenheim. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.A. Horodezky, Le-Korot ha-Rabbanut 
(1911), 50ff.; idem, in: Ha-Goren, 3 (1907), 141ff.; D. Kaufmann, Die 
letzte Vertreibung der Juden aus Wien (1889), 84 ff., 224ff.; H. Fleisch, 
in: Juedische Familien-Forschung, 2 (1930); Michael, Or, 305ff., no. 673; 
Freimann, in: JJLG, 15 (1923), 36; H. Gold (ed.), Die Juden ... Maehrens 
(1929), 50; S.B. Freehof, Responsa Literature (1959), 196. 


[Isaac Zeev Kahane] 


ASHKENAZI, JONAH BEN JACOB (d. 1745), Hebrew 
printer in Turkey. Born in Zalosce (in the province of Lem- 
berg), Poland, Ashkenazi immigrated to Turkey and settled in 
Constantinople. In 1710 he established a new printing press, 
using characters which he had engraved himself. Later he cast 
new ones, together with decorations for the title pages, and 
finally produced some beautiful books. During the first two 
years Ashkenazi was in partnership with another Polish emi- 
grant, Naphtali b. Azriel of Vilna. He was compelled to leave 
Constantinople twice, continuing his work in the nearby vil- 
lage of Ortakéy. In 1720 a consignment of his books was lost at 
sea, and a dishonest agent of his fled to Poland. Ashkenazi fol- 
lowed him, and on his way back to Constantinople, stopped in 
Amsterdam. There, in 1721, he printed the Shitah Mekubbezet 
of Bezalel *Ashkenazi on Bava Mez’ia according to a manu- 
script which he had brought with him from Constantinople. 
On his return to Constantinople, he printed mainly the works 
of local rabbis. In 1714 he traveled to Egypt where he received 
several works of Egyptian rabbis for printing. There he found 
a manuscript of the Tikkunei Zohar, which had been corrected 
by Hayyim Vital, and which he published. In 1728 he estab- 
lished a branch of his press in Smyrna in partnership with R. 
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David Hazzan, who later in 1739 immigrated to Palestine. The 
press then closed down. 

During the 35 years of his activity in Constantinople 
and Smyrna, Ashkenazi printed 125 books. After his death in 
1745, the press passed to his three sons: Reuben, Nissim, and 
Moses; later to his grandsons; and continued until 1778. In 
all 180 books were printed by three Ashkenazi generations. 
He printed in Ladino the Bible, a siddur, Josippon, and the 
first edition of Me-Am Loez, as well as other works. Ashke- 
nazi made Constantinople the metropolis of Hebrew print- 
ing in the Orient. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rosanes, Togarmah, 4 (1935), 391ff.; Yaari, 
in: KS, 14 (1937/38), 524 fF; 15 (1939), 97ff., 240ff.; idem, in: Aresheth, 
1 (1959), 97ff.; H.B. Friedberg, Toledot ha-Defus ha-Ivri be-Italyah 
(19567), 127ff.; A. Yaari, Ha-Defus ha-Ivri be-Kushta (1967), index, 
s.v. Yonah b. Yaakov mi-Zalaziz. 


[Avraham Yaari] 


ASHKENAZI, JOSEPH (1525-1577), annotator of and com- 
mentator on the Mishnah. Ashkenazi, known as “ha-Tanna” 
of Safed, was the son-in-law of R. Aaron b. Gershon Land, 
who was rabbi in Prague and later headed the bet din of the 
Poznan community. Ashkenazi fought fiercely against phi- 
losophy and theoretical-philosophical Kabbalah. At Prague 
he denounced Maimonides as a heretic and was threatened 
with excommunication by the rabbis of Prague if he did not 
desist. Abraham ha-Levi Horowitz wrote a polemical pam- 
phlet against Ashkenazi’s father-in-law, which was mainly 
directed against Ashkenazi himself. After his father-in-law’s 
death (1560) he went to Verona but it would seem that he did 
not spend many years there and that he subsequently went on 
to Egypt where he taught at a yeshivah. Here he was friendly 
with Bezalel *Ashkenazi and probably also with Isaac *Luria. 
Perhaps his contacts with these two scholars, who devoted 
themselves to the study of variant readings of the Mishnah 
and Talmud as they occur in manuscripts, influenced Ashke- 
nazi to accept the usage of the Egyptian scholars. In 1569/70 
he went to Safed, where, as was his custom, he roused violent 
controversies. He demanded that tithes and terumot (“offer- 
ings”) should be given from crops grown in Erez Israel even 
when heaped by a Gentile (the obligation of tithing applying 
from the action of heaping) in contradiction to Joseph *Caro 
and the ordinance of 1572 which had ruled that these need 
not be tithed. 

His opposition to philosophy in general is expressed in 
one of his works written in 1565 and preserved in manuscript 
(discovered by G. Scholem, Oxford Ms. 1664 and Budapest, 
Kaufmann Library, Ms. 290). Ashkenazi attacks Maimonides 
and his ideas; he opposes the use of allegory as well as the 
philosophic concept that “God is pure unchangeable intel- 
lect.” According to Ashkenazi this heresy is the source of all 
other heresies. From it stem the denial of Providence; of re- 
ward and punishment; of the mitzvot; of resurrection in the 
world to come. His accusations are leveled mainly against 
Maimonides, Abraham *Ibn Ezra, *Levi b. Gershom, and 
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revelation received by Israel at Sinai does not impinge upon 
the domain of the “universal religion of reason,’ for Judaism 
is not a revealed religion but revealed legislation, providing 
specific laws for the regulation of conduct but not concepts 
VJerusalem (1862), pt. 2, ch. 3). 

Idealistic thinkers reformulated the concept of revela- 
tion as a gradual process. Divine truth is revealed to man 
through his intellectual faculties in an educational process of 
“continuous” or “progressive” revelation. Nachman *Kroch- 
mal, whose views were influenced to a large extent by Hege- 
lian categories of thought, considered revelation the process 
of ever-increasing consciousness of the immanent Divine 
Spirit. Similarly, Solomon *Formstecher and Samuel *Hirsch 
maintained that revelation constitutes the recognition of the 
Divine Spirit manifesting itself in man, not the communica- 
tion received from a transcendent sphere. The last vestiges of 
opposition between reason and revelation are overcome in the 
neo-Kantian system of Hermann *Cohen. God reveals His will 
by creating man as a rational creature who through his reason 
is capable of apprehending the laws of logic and ethics. Thus, 
revelation no longer refers to any historic event nor even any 
special mode of cognition; it characterizes a trait of man, who 
through the possession of his rational faculties becomes the 
bearer of divine revelation (Die Religion der Vernunft aus den 
Quellen des Judentums (1919), 82-92). 

In radical opposition to all idealistic trends, Solomon 
Ludwig *Steinheim emphasized the inadequecy of specula- 
tive reason in the realm of religious truth. Objecting also to 
Mendelssohn's position, he stressed the primacy of the doc- 
trinal, rather than legislative, elements in the content of rev- 
elation. Only through revelation can belief in a freely creat- 
ing God arise (Die Offenbarung nach dem Lehrbegriffe der 
Synagoge, 1 (1835), 318). Although Steinheim did not regard 
revelation as a process, but as a particular event in which the 
word of God is communicated to man, he was not commit- 
ted to the doctrine of the verbal inspiration of the Scripture. 
The latter doctrine is the basis of Samson Raphael *Hirsch’s 
system, which stresses the belief in the divine origin of both 
the Oral and the Written Law. 

Existentialists opposed the theories that consider revela- 
tion primarily as the transmission of content consisting either 
of metaphysical principles or moral and ritual laws. Martin 
*Buber advocated a conception of revelation involving a di- 
alogic relationship between man and God. Revelation is the 
encounter of the Presence of God, not the communication of 
ideas or instructions. Revelation constitutes a wordless ad- 
dress, which in turn stimulates a human response (Eclipse 
of God (1952), 135). This response, according to Buber, never 
gives rise to a general law, but only to a unique, subjective 
deed or commitment. 

Although Franz *Rosenzweig subscribed to the prem- 
ise that revelation represents the manifestation of a relation- 
ship in the form of a dialogue, he emphasized that it depends 
upon the will of God, Who chooses to reveal Himself at spe- 
cific times to different individuals. Through revelation a cov- 
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enantal relationship is established between man and God. As 
a responsible partner in this dialogue, man is expected to re- 
spond to God’s demand, embodied in the revelational event, 
by concrete action. Thus, the commandments arise through 
man’s response to God’s revelation (N.N. Glatzer (ed.), On 
Jewish Learning (1965), 109-24). 

According to Abraham J. *Heschel, revelation represents 
an event in which God communicates His teachings and con- 
cern for man. The act of revelation is a unique, mysterious 
event that cannot be reduced to the categories of mystical 
experience or psychophysical processes. The recipient plays 
an active role in casting the content of the revelation into the 
mold of his own personality, but he must not be considered 
merely an inspired visionary: he is a witness to a specific act 
of “God’s turning towards man” (A.J. Heschel, God in Search 
of Man (1955), 198). 

Naturalist thinkers such as *Ahad Ha-Am and Mordecai 
*Kaplan do not see in revelation anything more than a purely 
subjective experience. Opposed to them, Orthodox thinkers 
are committed to the traditional view of revelation as the dis- 
closing of God’s will to man in the form of specific command- 
ments. They view the process of the development of the Oral 
Law as an extension of the original revelation at Sinai, which 
continually provides new insights into God’s will for man. Yet, 
revelation as a process is not necessarily limited to the elucida- 
tion or development of the content of the Sinaitic revelation. 
Drawing upon kabbalistic categories of thought, Abraham 
Isaac *Kook maintained that revelation is the apprehension 
of reality in the the light of the Shekhinah, or “Divine Pres- 
ence,’ resulting in the perception of the underlying unity of 
all existence (Orot ha-Kodesh, pt. 1 (1963), 73). In the view of 
Joseph B. *Soloveichik, the height of religious development is 
the experience of the Presence of God. It is in the “covenantal 
community” that man in dialogue with God “re-experiences 
the rendezvous with God in which the covenant ... originated” 
(“Lonely Man of Faith,” in: Tradition (1965), 46). 

[Walter S. Wurzburger] 
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REVERE, GIUSEPPE PROSPERO (1812-1889), Italian poet 
and patriot. Born in Trieste, Revere studied in Milan, where 
he became well known as an active participant in the move- 
ment for the unification of Italy and as a follower of Mazzini 
during the 1848 Revolution. In 1849 he joined Daniele *Manin 
in Venice but, as a supporter of Mazzini, broke with him after 
some disagreement and took part in the defense of Rome. For 
many years he served in the Italian Foreign Office as editor 
of the Bollettino Consolare, and in 1869 was one of the Italian 
delegates at the opening of the Suez Canal. 

Revere wrote minor historical dramas including Loren- 
zino de’Medici (1839), I Piagnoni e gli Arrabbiati... (1843), and 
Sampiero da Bastelica (1846). In his patriotic verse, mostly col- 
lections of sonnets — Nuovi sonetti (1846); Persone ed ombre 
(1862); Osiride (1879); and Sgocciolii (1881) - he gave personal 
expression to the tastes and poetic tendencies of the second 
Romantic generation, taking *Heine and Ugo Foscolo as his 
models. His impressionistic sonnets voice an inner dissatis- 
faction with contemporary society and a mood of rebellion. 
Among his outstanding books are some witty travel impres- 
sions, Bozzetti alpini (1857) and Marine e paesi (1858), and 
Variazioni (published only in 1957) which describes the land- 
scape and customs of Piedmont and Liguria. His Opere Com- 
plete appeared in 1896-98. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Ottolini, Giuseppe Revere (It., 1912); Ortez, 
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(It., 1928). 
[Giorgio Romano] 


REVESZ, BELA (1876-1944), Hungarian journalist and au- 
thor. Révész was on the staff of the Social Democrat daily 
newspaper Népszava from 1906 and became a permanent 
member of its editorial board. Socialist in outlook, he often 
dealt with Jewish subjects and showed religious sentiment. 
His friendship with the great Hungarian poet, Endre Ady 
(1877-1919) led to his able biographical studies of Ady, pub- 
lished in 1935. Révész also wrote a biography of M. *Nordau 
(1940). After the Nazi invasion he was arrested together with 
other Jewish journalists, and is thought to have perished in 
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Auschwitz. His works include Vonaglo falvak (“Villages in Ag- 
ony,’ 1914), Emberek arca (“Faces of Men”), and Veliik-értiik 
(“With Them - For Them, 1961). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Magyar Irodalmi Lexikon, 2 (1965), 601-2; 


Magyar Zsidé Lexikon (1929). 
[Baruch Yaron] 


REVESZ, GEZA (1878-1955), psychologist. Born at Siofok in 
Hungary, Revesz qualified first in law and then studied psy- 
chology. At the University of Goettingen, he was influenced 
by both his teacher, Georg Elias Mueller, and by David *Katz, 
under whose influence he became a phenomenologist in his 
thinking and with whom he collaborated in a number of stud- 
ies. In 1908 he went to the University of Budapest, and was 
appointed professor of experimental psychology. He also lec- 
tured to the staff of Budapest’s military academy and is cred- 
ited with being the first to give European military training a 
pedagogical basis by setting up psychological tests for use by 
the army instructors. With the rise of anti-democratic and an- 
tisemitic movements in Hungary during the 1920s, Revesz’s 
professorship was threatened and he departed for Holland. 
From 1923 he lectured there in industrial psychology, and in 
1932 he was appointed to the Municipal University of Amster- 
dam as professor of psychology and director of the psycho- 
logical laboratory. In 1935 he founded the journal Acta Psy- 
chologica, and edited it until the Germans occupied Holland 
during World War 11. Publication was resumed in 1950, and 
Revesz remained editor until his death. 

His work encompassed varied fields. His early interest 
centered on visual perception, and later he concerned himself 
with the psychological aspects of music. He carried out tests 
on the sense of touch, and identified those elements of tactile 
perception that are not shared by the optic and acoustic senses. 
This research brought him in contact with blind persons, and 
Revesz, in part moved by sympathy, conducted studies on the 
personal life of the blind. He also devoted himself to under- 
standing the basic differences between humans and animals, 
in which connection he produced his study on the origins of 
languages. Several of Revesz’s books appeared in English, in- 
cluding: The Psychology of a Musical Prodigy (1925), Psychol- 
ogy and Art of the Blind (1950), The Origins and Prehistory of 
Language (1956), and The Human Hand (1958). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Pieron, in: American Journal of Psychol- 
ogy, 69 (1956), 139-41: H.C.J. Duijker in: Acta Psychologica, 11 (1955), 
356-9. 


°REVICZKY, IMRE (1897-1957), Hungarian colonel; com- 
mander of the East Hungarian (Transylvanian) brigade of the 
labor battalions during World War 11. Reviczky had about 
30,000 Jewish forced laborers under his command, to which 
he was appointed in 1943. From the first he opposed every at- 
tempt to maltreat them, granted interviews to their relatives, 
and assisted them whenever possible. Reviczky was especially 
helpful after the German invasion of Hungary, when conscrip- 
tion orders were issued to all male ghetto inmates, regardless 
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of age. On the approach of the Red Army, Reviczky dispersed 
the brigade in the neighborhood, and instead of sending the 
Jews to Germany, he loaded the wagons for their transport 
with lumber. When the Germans discovered Reviczky’s strat- 
agem, they sought to arrest him. He tried to escape with his 
staff, but was caught and sent to *Dachau. After the war Revic- 
zky served in the Hungarian army but was later dismissed. 
He had to work at manual labor until he was granted a pen- 
sion. He was recognized in 1966 by *Yad Vashem as one of the 
*Righteous of the Nations (Hasidei Ummot ha-Olam). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Uj Elet, 19, no. 12 (1963), 53 21, no. 24 


(1965), 4. 
[Baruch Yaron] 


REVISIONISTS, ZIONIST (full name: Union of Zion- 
ists-Revisionists; abbr. Hebrew name, Ha-Zohar; later New 
Zionist Organization), movement of maximalist political 
Zionists founded and led by Vladimir *Jabotinsky. In the later 
1920s and in the 1930s the Revisionists became the principal 
Zionist opposition party to Chaim *Weizmann’s leadership 
and to the methods and policy of the World Zionist Organi- 
zation and the elected Jewish leadership in Erez Israel. The 
initial nucleus of the Revisionist movement consisted of a 
group of Russian Zionists who had supported Jabotinsky dur- 
ing World War 1 in his campaign for the creation of a *Jew- 
ish Legion. Their organ became the Russian-language Zionist 
weekly *Razsvet published in Berlin (1922-24), later in Paris 
(1924-34). This group was joined by other Zionist circles and 
personalities, such as Richard *Lichtheim, Robert *Stricker, 
Jacob de *Haas, the Hebrew poet Jacob Cohen, and others, 
who opposed Weizmann and his policy. 

The Revisionists based their ideology on Theodor Herzl’s 
concept of Zionism as essentially a political movement, de- 
fined by Jabotinsky as follows: “Ninety per cent of Zionism 
may consist of tangible settlement work, and only ten per 
cent of politics; but those ten percent are the precondition of 
success.” The basic assumption was that as long as the man- 
datory regime in Palestine was essentially anti-Zionist, no 
piecemeal economic achievements could lead to the realiza- 
tion of Zionism, i.e., the establishment of a Jewish state with 
a Jewish majority in the entire territory of Palestine, “on both 
sides of the Jordan.” 

At its inception, the Revisionist program centered on the 
following demands: to reestablish the Jewish Legion as an in- 
tegral part of the British garrison in Palestine, to develop the 
*Jewish Colonial Trust as the main instrument of economic 
activity, and to conduct a “political offensive” which would in- 
duce the British government to adapt its policy in Palestine to 
the original intention and spirit of the *Balfour Declaration. 
The Revisionist program soon became more elaborate, asking, 
in addition to the demand for Jewish military units, etc., for 
the introduction of a whole new system of policy in Palestine, 
defined as a “settlement regime” - a system of legislative and 
administrative measures (such as land reform, state protection 
of local industries, a favorable fiscal system, etc.) explicitly de- 
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signed to foster Jewish mass immigration and settlement. The 
Revisionists criticized the system of small-scale immigration 
and settlement based on “schedules” of immigration certifi- 
cates and on the emphasis of agriculture. Economic and social 
methods, designed to bring to Palestine “the largest number 
of Jews within the shortest period of time” should include 
support of private initiative and private capital investment, 
mainly in industry, intensive agricultural cultivation of small 
plots (the *Soskin method), as well as compulsory arbitration 
of labor conflicts and the outlawing of strikes and lockouts 
“during the period of state-building.” While strongly critical 
of British policy in Palestine, the Revisionists denied being 
“anti-British” Their conception was that constructive Anglo- 
Jewish cooperation could be brought about only through de- 
termined political pressure on the British government exerted 
on an international scale. 


History 

The founding conference of the Union of Zionists-Revision- 
ists took place in Paris in 1925. The first president of the Union 
was Vladimir (Zeev) *Tiomkin. At its inception, the move- 
ment was an integral part of the World Zionist Organization. 
It attracted a large following in Eastern and Central Europe, 
where masses of Jews were waiting to emigrate. From four 
Revisionist delegates to the 14” Zionist Congress (1925), its 
representation rose to 52 delegates at the 17 Congress (1931). 
Subsidiary organizations sprang up under Jabotinsky’s lead- 
ership: *Betar, a mass movement of youth; Berit ha-Hayyal 
(“union of army veterans”), existing mainly in Poland; Ortho- 
dox adherents organized in Ahdut Israel; the women’s Berit 
Nashim Le’ummiyyot; high school students in Masada, and 
the Nordia sports organization. In Palestine, the Revisionists 
achieved the position of the second-largest party in the Asefat 
ha-Nivharim by gaining 17% of the votes in 1931. The Zionist 
majority, in particular the labor parties, rejected the ideology 
and tactics of the Revisionists, often attacking them as “fas- 
cists.” Growing conflicts in the Palestine labor market led to 
the withdrawal of Revisionists and members of Betar from the 
*Histadrut and the establishment of an independent National 
Labor Organization in 1934. Bitterness reached a climax in 
1933 when two young Revisionists in Palestine were accused 
of assassinating the labor leader Chaim *Arlosoroff. Palestin- 
ian courts acquitted both, but the antagonism remained and 
poisoned the political atmosphere for many years. 

From the late 1920s, especially after the enlargement of 
the *Jewish Agency through the inclusion of 50% non-Zion- 
ists (1929), Jabotinsky pressed for independent political ac- 
tion of the Revisionist movement in the international field, 
though the Zionist Executive considered it a breach of disci- 
pline. When Jabotinsky urged the secession of the Revision- 
ist Union from the World Zionist Organization, allowing in- 
dividual Revisionists to maintain their membership in it, he 
was opposed by members of the Revisionist executive, Meir 
*Grossman, Lichtheim, Stricker, and others. When the inter- 
nal controversy reached an impasse at the session of the Re- 
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visionist Party Council at Katowice (1933), Jabotinsky “sus- 
pended” the Revisionist executive and assumed “personal 
responsibility” until the forthcoming world conference. A 
plebiscite among the membership endorsed Jabotinsky’s move 
by a large majority, but his opponents seceded and founded 
the small *Jewish State Party, which was represented at the 
18'h Zionist Congress (1933) by seven delegates, as against 46 
Revisionist delegates. 

The first large-scale political action of the Revisionist 
Union was a world petition (1934) addressed by Jewish men 
and women to Britain’s king and Parliament and to the gov- 
ernments and parliaments of the states of which they were 
citizens. More than 600,000 Jews in 24 countries signed the 
petition. After the Arlosoroff murder trial, an attempt at a 
reconciliation between the Revisionists and the Zionist lead- 
ership was made in 1934. At the initiative of Pinhas *Ruten- 
berg, Jabotinsky and David *Ben-Gurion met in London and, 
after lengthy negotiations, signed three agreements. ‘The first 
enjoined all Zionist parties to refrain from certain forms of 
party warfare, notably “libel, slander, insult to individuals 
and groups.” The second was a labor agreement providing for 
a modus vivendi between the Histadrut and the Revisionist 
workers, including the controversial issues of strikes. The third 
provided for suspension of the Revisionist boycott against the 
Zionist funds and a guarantee of immigration certificates for 
members of Betar. The agreements were welcomed by Zionist 
public opinion, but the labor agreement was submitted to a 
referendum of Histadrut members and rejected by a major- 
ity. The atmosphere of goodwill petered out. When the Zionist 
General Council voted a “discipline clause,’ intended to pre- 
clude independent political activities of Zionist parties (1935), 
a plebiscite held among Revisionists decided to secede from 
the World Zionist Organization and to establish a new Zionist 
body. Elected by 713,000 voters, the constituent assembly of 
the New Zionist Organization (NzO) met in Vienna with de 
Haas as chairman (September 1935). Jabotinsky was elected 
president (nasi). The aim of the Nzo was formulated as “the 
redemption of the Jewish people and its land, the revival of its 
state and language, and the implanting of the sacred treasures 
of Jewish tradition in Jewish life. These objectives were to be 
attained by the creation of a Jewish majority in Palestine on 
both sides of the Jordan, the upbuilding of a Jewish state on 
the basis of civil liberty and social justice in the spirit of Jew- 
ish tradition, the return to Zion of all who seek Zion, and the 
liquidation of the Jewish Dispersion. This aim transcends the 
interests of individuals, groups, or classes.” 

In the later 1930s the Nzo called for a policy aimed at 
speedy “evacuation” of the Jewish masses from the “danger 
zone” in Eastern and Central Europe, based on “alliances” with 
the governments of those countries. A ten-year plan for the 
transfer to and absorption in Palestine of 1,500,000 Jews was 
prepared in 1938. In 1938-39 the scheme gained the sympa- 
thy of Polish government circles, which seemed to be ready to 
intervene with the British government and raise the problem 
of Jewish mass emigration at the League of Nations. But Jew- 
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ish public opinion overwhelmingly opposed the “evacuation 
plan” as unwarranted and irresponsible publicity, playing into 
the hands of “antisemitic governments.” At the same time the 
Revisionists were instrumental in transforming “illegal” im- 
migration to Palestine from a trickle into a mass movement, 
which brought thousands of European Jews in “illegal” ships 
to the shores of Palestine until 1940. The NZo opposed and 
combated the partition of Palestine as proposed in 1937 by the 
Palestine Royal Commission. Jabotinsky testified in London 
before the commission, while B. *Akzin gave evidence before 
the Palestine Partition Commission and advocated the “evac- 
uation scheme” before the Intergovernmental Refugee Com- 
mittee in Evian, France, in 1938. 

With the outbreak of World War 11, NZO activities ceased 
in continental Europe and political work was confined to 
Jerusalem, London, and New York. In 1939 Jabotinsky called 
for the suspension of the struggle against the British for the 
duration of the war, the concentration of all efforts to defeat 
Nazi Germany, and the creation of a Jewish army to fight 
alongside the Allies, and of a Jewish World Council to repre- 
sent the entire Jewish people at the future peace conference. 
Jabotinsky’s death in New York (August 1940) deprived the 
movement of its founder and leader. His successors continued 
their work, mostly in the United States, by information cam- 
paigns intended to arouse the attention of governments and 
public opinion to the plight of the Jewish people in Europe. 
They published full-page advertisements in leading Ameri- 
can newspapers calling for the abolition of the White Paper 
and later for the relinquishment of the British Mandate over 
Palestine. They raised money for the *Irgun Zevai Leummi 
(1ZL) and to help the survivors of the death camps. 

In the early 1940s a minor split occurred in the Revi- 
sionist Party in Palestine. With the tacit approval of its lead- 
ership, one of the members of its central committee, Binya- 
min Eliav (then Lubotzky), held private talks with the *Mapai 
leaders Berl *Katznelson and Eliyahu *Golomb, as a result of 
which a draft agreement between the Revisionist movement 
and Mapai was prepared and signed by them on the basis of 
two principles: 

(1) acommon platform of Jewish war aims, including the 
establishment of “the Jewish state in the historical boundar- 
ies of Erez Israel? and 

(2) the return of the Revisionists to the World Zionist 
Organization and the merging of the Revisionist labor orga- 
nization with the Histadrut and of the Irgun Zeva'ii L’ummi 
(1ZL) with the *Haganah. Eri *Jabotinsky also signed the draft. 
Talks on the proposal came to naught, however, mainly be- 
cause of a forceful veto by David Ben-Gurion, who was in the 
United States at the time. An opposition group, Hitnaarut, led 
by Eliav, was formed in the Revisionist movement, demand- 
ing its unconditional return to the official Zionist and yishuv 
institutions. In 1944 most of its members seceded and took 
the lead in founding an independent party Tenu’at ha-Am, 
which was active until 1948. 

After the war, when the creation of a Jewish state had of- 
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ficially become the aim of Zionism and “illegal” immigration 
was conducted on a large scale by the Haganah, while some 
cooperation was established between the Haganah and 121, the 
Revisionist leaders decided to rejoin the Zionist Organization, 
and 42 Revisionist delegates were elected to the 22™4 Zionist 
Congress (1946). In Palestine, two Revisionist representatives 
signed the Declaration of Independence of the State of Israel on 
May 14, 1948, but their party was not invited to participate in 
the Provisional Government. When the 1z1 disbanded, its vet- 
erans founded the new *Herut Party in Israel (October 1948); 
it won 14 seats in the First Knesset (1949), while the Revision- 
ist list was unable to seat a single deputy. In the Diaspora, Re- 
visionist groups remained mostly loyal to the old framework, 
but in 1950 a world union was founded called Berit Herut ha- 
Zohar, with Herut as its organization in Israel. A Revisionist 
representative was elected to the Jewish Agency Executive in 
April 1963 by a majority vote, against strong opposition from 
the Zionist labor parties. But the rift between the Revisionist 
and the labor camps was largely healed in the later 1960s, when 
the *Eshkol government decided to transfer Jabotinsky’s re- 
mains to Mount Herzl in Jerusalem and particularly after Herut 
leaders, as part of the *Gahal bloc, joined the government of 
national unity in 1967. In the 1968 World Zionist Congress, Re- 
visionists accounted for 69 delegates out of 644 (10.7%). 

In the 1920s, and particularly in the 1930s, the Revisionist 
movement maintained a number of newspapers and periodi- 
cals in several countries. Apart from Razsvet, a French-lan- 
guage weekly La Voie Nouvelle appeared in Paris. In Poland 
the Yiddish weekly Der Nayer Veg enjoyed popularity in the 
mid-1930s, when it was edited by the poet Uri Zevi *Green- 
berg. In the late 1930s the great Yiddish daily in Warsaw, Der 
Moment, became closely linked with the Revisionist move- 
ment. Robert Stricker’s Neue Welt in Vienna served the Re- 
visionist movement as long as Stricker himself was one of its 
leaders. In London The Jewish Standard was edited by Abra- 
ham Abrahams. In Johannesburg, South Africa, The Jewish 
Herald is the organ of the Revisionist movement. 

In Palestine the daily Doar ha- Yom purchased by Jabotin- 
sky in 1928 had a Revisionist-oriented editorial policy. It con- 
tinued to be published for about two years. A maximalist Re- 
visionist faction, led by Abba *Ahimeir, Y.H. *Yeivin, and U.Z. 
Greenberg published in the early 1930s its own paper Hazit ha- 
Am. The daily Ha- Yarden existed in Jerusalem for several years 
in the mid-1930s but for lack of funds became a weekly and was 
transferred to Tel Aviv in 1935. In 1938 Ha-Mashkif began to ap- 
pear again and continued to be published through the period of 
statehood. The monthly Beitar, edited by Joseph *Klausner and 
B.Z. Netanyahu was published in Jerusalem in the mid-1930s 
and became the ideological and literary organ of the Revision- 
ist-oriented public in Palestine. In the State of Israel, the daily 
Herut served the movement until its merger with Ha-Boker in 
1960 into the daily Ha- Yom. The latter closed in 1970. 

See also *Jabotinsky; *Jewish Legion; *Betar; *Herut; *Ir- 
gun Zevai Le'ummi. 

[Joseph B. Schechtman] 
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Some Historical Notes on the Development of the Right 
in Zionist and Israeli Politics 

INTRODUCTION. ‘The history of the parties of the “right” 
within the Zionist movement and the development of a so- 
ciety outside that of the General Labor Federation (the His- 
tradrut) is much less known than that of the latter and of the 
Labor movement. The political dominance and ideology of 
the latter went unchallenged, both in theory and in prac- 
tice, at least since the early 1930s. The “national right” or the 
“radical right”* was, in this respect, in a much better position 
than the “liberal” or “civil” right but its historiography nev- 
ertheless concentrated on several periods and a succession 
of events and is far from being complete. The Zionist “right” 
was generally credited with a monolithic image: for its sup- 
porters, the national and political movement was the only 
one in Zionism that fought, without aberrations, for the es- 
tablishment of a Jewish State; for its opponents, it was an ex- 
pression of “reactionary” foundations, a barren movement, 
whose historical function was negative from beginning to 
end. Both attitudes are generalizations with a clear ideological 
coloring. Both hold, but from different starting points, with 
Leonard Fein that “Herut remained faithful to the Revision- 
ist platform...” i-e., that there have been hardly any changes 
in the Zionist “right” since its founding in 1925, apart from 
varied emphases stemming from the changes in status and 
circumstances of Zionism in the last 50 years, principally in 
the wake of the Holocaust and the establishment of the State 
of Israel. Both, to a large extent, ignore one of the questions 
that interest historians and sociologists dealing with political 
and social movements, namely, that of the internal dynamic 
during times of change and the appearance of adaptation or 
response to changing circumstances. 

The rise to power of the Likkud, with Herut as the main 
component of this new political constellation, has created a 
certain interest in its ideological heritage and political style. 
This interest focused mainly not on the history of the move- 
ment but on the political and spiritual heritage of Ze'ev Jabo- 
tinsky, the founder of the Revisionist movement. 

Within Herut this was an attempt to give credence to ac- 
tual positions from Jabotinsky’s teachings, in order to defend 
or criticize the political behavior of the government headed 
by Menahem Begin. An internal dispute broke out in Herut 
following presentation of their Peace Plan, regarding fidelity 
to the Jabotinsky platform, and reached its peak in January 
1978.’ Opponents viewed the government as a condemnable 
continuation of the Jabotinsky heritage, which was judged as 
wrong, barren and dangerous. Their intention was to point 
out that Herut - and in its footsteps, the Likkud - was unable 
to free itself of the negative tradition of Revisionism in both 
foreign and home policy. To a very large extent the process of 
personification of the “right” continued; previously Revision- 
ism had been identified with the personality of Jabotinsky, but 
the “right” is now identified with that of Menahem Begin.* 

The purpose of this article is not to propose chapter 
headings for a history of the “right” from its inception with 
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the founding of the Revisionist Zionists and Betar in the early 
1920s (see “Revisionists, Zionist”), by way of the struggle of 
Irgun Zevai Leummi in the years 1937-48, and founding 
of Herut and, subsequently, of Gahal (1965) and the Likkud 
(1973) until Likkud’s victory in the elections of May 1977. The 
intention is to throw some light on a few of the basic problems 
in the development of the Zionist and Israeli “right,” and to 
concentrate in particular on the above-mentioned question 
of continuity and change, of tradition and alteration, on both 
the ideological and socio-organizational levels. 


REVISIONISM AND HERUT —- CONTINUITY OR CHANGE. AS 
noted, it is commonly held that there is an uninterrupted and 
almost single-minded continuity between the Revisionists un- 
der Jabotinsky and Herut under Menahem Begin. The avowed 
fidelity to Jabotinsky’s heritage, identical ingredients of lead- 
ership and political style, a certain organizational continu- 
ity, partial social-demographic identity, and a continuance of 
fundamental axioms, have created and given root to this. It is, 
however, clear that the far-reaching changes in the patterns of 
reality from the time of Revisionism to those in which Herut 
functioned since 1949 should have left some mark of change 
and alteration. In fact, Revisionism did undergo a process of 
change and adaptation to the reality of the sovereign Jewish 
State after May 1948, as did all the other political and social 
movements in Israel. The Revisionists, however, were faced, 
at least in theory, with one problem of principle that did not 
worry the other Zionist and Israeli movements. In 1934, Zeev 
Jabotinsky wrote to David Ben-Gurion: “It is a matter of in- 
difference to me whether the state of the Jews will be an or- 
thodox Jewish state or a socialist state - the main thing is that 
there should be a state.” Jabotinsky thus repeated what had 
been written by J.B. Schechtman in the Russian-language Re- 
visionist organ, Rassviet, in December 1925: “(Revisionism)’s 
program and ideology contain no socialist or religious aspects 
that are unacceptable to Zionism as a whole... Revisionism 
is a political movement... On socialist questions our opin- 
ion, like that of the World Zionist Federation, is neutral.” The 
ideology and declared Revisionist program stressed that they 
related only to the period of building up a Jewish majority in 
the Land of Israel as an essential base for the establishment of 
the State of Israel. But Revisionism did not dissolve in 1948. 
Revisionism was a social and ideological movement deeply 
anchored in Jewish public life, and, from its very beginning, 
had set aims beyond the establishment of a sovereign state. It 
considered establishment of the state as a partial and incom- 
plete achievement both in terms of its territorial boundaries 
and from the point of view of its social and cultural image. 
Revisionism, therefore, had to adjust to the decisive change in 
reality in the Land of Israel with the transfer from an autono- 
mous society to a sovereign society equipped with the appara- 
tus of statehood. It had to reexamine its philosophy, renew its 
organizational structure and find new social support. 


FROM POLAND TO THE LAND OFISRAEL. Prior to 1939, Re- 
visionism’s main strength as a social and cultural movement in 
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Eastern Europe was principally in Poland. There Revisionism 
quickly developed from a small political faction and a number 
of youth and student organizations into one of the largest and 
most crystallized popular movements within Zionism. This 
base was destroyed immediately on the outbreak of World 
War 11. Revisionism’s strength in the Land of Israel was rela- 
tively weak; it grew much more slowly and its organization 
was feeble. But even before the War, and with greater resolu- 
tion afterwards, the center of gravity of Revisionist activity 
moved with the founding of the *Irgun Zevai Le’ummi. The 
1ZL (and subsequently Lehi) drew much of their strength from 
the Revisionist public life in Poland, mainly from Betar, but 
after 1939 that source was blocked. Henceforth the strength of 
Revisionism and of 1ZL were drawn from within the Land of 
Israel only. After 1944 support for 1ZL in Israel expanded far 
in excess of the support that the Revisionists had had prior to 
World War 11. Members joined 1z1 who had belonged neither 
to the Revisionist Zionists nor to Betar. Herut’s electorate in 
the First Knesset in January 1949 was composed of veteran 
supporters of Revisionism, members of 1zL and supporters 
of its struggle between 1944 and 1948. From this point of view 
Herut was a new demographic and social entity, even if its po- 
litical elite comprised ex-members of 1zL and Betar.* Herut 
obtained 49,782 votes in 1949, 45,652 in 1951, 107,190 in 1956, 
130,515 in 1959 and 138,590 in 1961. It was only the establish- 
ment of Gahal, a union of Herut and the Liberals, descendants 
of the *General Zionists, that doubled the number of voters 
for the new political framework of the “right” to 256,975 in 
1965, 296,294 in 1969, 423,309 in 1973, and finally 583,968 in 
1977. The membership of the Irgun Zevai Le’ummi comprised 
45% born in Eastern Europe, 17% in Erez Israel and 10% in the 
countries of Asia and Africa. Following the mass immigration 
to Israel of the 1950s, Herut began to draw more and more 
supporters from voters from Asian and African countries. It 
is true that Revisionism had previously gained support from 
these quarters, but in the 1950s it became the main reservoir 
for the electoral growth of Herut, and this happened without 
ignoring the continuity of the East European elite, most of 
whom were members of the free professions, employed and 
self-employed and with a formal education. In addition to the 
waves of immigration and the feeling of deprivation and alien- 
ation on the part of the manual laborers form Asia and Africa 
and the sympathy that they held for the nationalist-activist 
position taken by Herut and its political culture, its growth 
was assisted by the differentiation among the Israeli working 
classes between the private and public sectors. Both before 
and after 1948 Revisionism and Herut were anchored in Jew- 
ish public life, which rejected the philosophy and Zionist-pio- 
neering make-up of its various components — both in theory 
and in practice. The most significant change was that the Herut 
voting public increasingly became manual and white collar 
employees of a social and economic ilk that differed entirely 
from that of Jewish society in Poland of the 1920s and 1930s. 
This affected both the style of the movement, which acquired 
a new popular image, and the contents of its philosophy. After 
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a difficult internal struggle, Herut drew the conclusions from 
this change and established a faction within the Histadrut - 
the Blue- White faction - which expressed radical formulations 
in wages and in the realm of social policy different from the 
formulation that had been acceptable to Revisionism in the 
Mandatory period.° Fidelity to the ideological tradition and 
ideological change gave rise to a network of philosophies that, 
on the one hand, included emphasis on the priority status of 
the private sector and the demand for maximum reduction of 
state involvement in the economy while, on the other, there 
was support for widespread social legislation (minimum sal- 
ary, national health insurance, etc.). What was described by 
Revisionism’s opponents as “speaking with two voices” was an 
authentic expression of the internal complexity of Herut and 
the change in its social structure. 


FROM PARTY TO UNDERGROUND AND FROM UNDERGROUND 
TO PARTY. The adaptation to changes was not achieved with- 
out a severe organizational upheaval. Even prior to 1944 Re- 
visionism was far from being a one-dimensional movement 
in terms of the opinions held by its members, and its organi- 
zational structure was split as well. There was a big difference 
between the Zionist Revisionists, the political arm, and Betar, 
the youth organization, and in 1933 the tension between the 
various groups caused the first split in Revisionism with the 
breaking away of a group of veterans headed by Meir Gross- 
man and the founding of the *Jewish State Party. Within the 
party there was a tendency to undermine the basic axioms of 
Revisionism that expressed a nationalist-activist philosophy 
and demanded a change in the methods of operation of the 
movement. The 1zL grew within Betar in an underground 
fashion and contrary to the stand of the Betar leaders. Not till 
1944 did the 1zL become the main and most active organiza- 
tion within Revisionism; after Jabotinsky’s death and the out- 
break of World War 11, they disbanded. There were still those 
within the Zionist Revisionists and Betar who felt that the 
IZL was a temporary entity and that at the conclusion of the 
struggle against the British its role would be over, and the lead- 
ership would be returned to the veterans of the two groups. 
This attitude gave rise to severe tension among them, but in 
practice Revisionism as a political movement was eliminated 
after 1939 and the 1z1 took over. The latter was not the under- 
ground arm of a bona fide political party (as was the Haga- 
nah), but a sovereign underground organization. 

‘The 1ZL was not merely a new organizational entity but 
made a break that affected history of Revisionism, a break 
that came about not only because of the personal identifica- 
tion between the leaders of the 1z and the former leaders of 
Betar, and the fidelity of the 1z1 leaders, not to Revisionism 
as a movement, but to Zeev Jabotinsky as leader and teacher. 
Jabotinsky and Revisionism believed in the need for the exis- 
tence of the movement as a bona fide party, functioning on a 
political plane and believing in the power of moral pressure 
and in the moral stand of Zionism, and in the force of com- 
mon interests between Zionism and Great Britain. The 1zL 
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rejected this attitude and placed its trust mainly on the pres- 
sure generated by armed struggle. To a large extent, this was 
a transition from the political philosophy of Jabotinsky to 
the revolutionary philosophy of Abba Ahimeir which Jabo- 
tinsky completely rejected although he understood its roots 
and motives. 

Menahem Begin'’s personality and activity mark the com- 
bination of the political philosophy and the revolutionary, de- 
spite the fact that at the Warsaw Convention of Betar in Sep- 
tember 1938 he expounded the revolutionary philosophy in 
opposition to Jabotinsky’s legal philosophy. Begin rejected the 
reasoning of the Lohamei Herut Israel and linked the revo- 
lutionary and political philosophies. Although the 1Z1, un- 
der his leadership, didn’t believe in the need for joint action 
by Zionism and Britain and indulged in underground activ- 
ity for the removal of the British from Erez Israel, his under- 
ground activity was largely designed to stress the hardship in 
which Jewry found itself after the Holocaust and the aspira- 
tions of the Jews to realize the moral and historical right to a 
Jewish state. Contrary to the Lehi, the Irgun Zeva’i L’ummi 
was closely linked to Jabotinsky’s inheritance, even though its 
activity was contrary to his philosophy. The spirit of Ahimeir 
and Uri Zevi Greenberg held great sway in the 1z1 but it was 
Begin who underscored and strengthened the attachment to 
Jabotinsky and expressed the ideological continuity between 
Jabotinsky and Betar, and the Irgun Zevai Le'ummi. 

The 1z1 did not go out of existence in 1949, nor did it 
return the mantle of leadership to the veterans of the Zionist 
Revisionists and Betar. The Zionist Revisionist leadership 
brought the party back into the Zionist Federation in 1946 
and took part in the Provisional Council of State; three of 
its members were amongst the signatories of the Scroll of 
Independence. There was a low of distrust between the leader- 
ship of 1zL and that of the Zionist Revisionists, with the for- 
mer considering itself as the new leadership. The 1zL emerged 
from the underground and established a new political party 
in the State of Israel, “the Herut Movement, founded by 
the Irgun Zevai Le’ummi. It replaced the Zionist Revisionists 
and created an amalgamation with the Zionist Revisionists in 
the Diaspora under the aegis of the Zionist Movement - Brith 
Herut-ha-Zohar. The veteran Zionist leadership ran indepen- 
dently in the elections to the First Knesset but its list - the 
Jabotinsky Movement - Brith ha-Zohar - gained only 2,892 
votes (0.7% of the votes). Part of the veteran leadership joined 
the Herut Movement while others left Revisionism. (Some 
of them joined the General Zionists, while others, such as 
Dr. Benjamin Lubotsky, after a short-lived attempt to es- 
tablish an independent party called Mifleget ha-Am, even 
joined Mapai.) In the 1950s a significant change took place 
in the leadership of Herut, with some members of the 1ZL 
and its supporters in Israel and abroad, such as Hillel Kook, 
Shmuel Marlin, Shmuel Katz and Uri Zevi Greenberg, leav- 
ing the movement, while Revisionists who had belonged to 
the “moderate” line in Revisionism joined and were included 
in its Knesset list. 
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The new party's main problem was twofold: on the one 
hand it had to establish its right of legitimization as a demo- 
cratic-parliamentary movement, free of its past as a breakaway 
underground movement and meriting widespread political 
support irrespective of any sympathy for its struggle against 
the British; and, on the other, for the right of legitimacy as a 
political party in opposition to a political and national struc- 
ture it considered faulty and negative. In the 1950s, the Herut 
Movement deleted the words “Founded by the Irgun Zeva’i 
Leummi” and toned down its policy to some extent. The 
claim-cum-aspiration for Israeli sovereignty over Transjor- 
dan was dropped from the party platform, and it adjusted 
to the rules of parliamentary-electoral contest, particularly 
after the serious crisis that broke out in the wake of the dis- 
pute over German reparations and the violent demonstration 
against the Knesset in January 1952. Voices were now heard 
within the Herut claiming that it had no chance of defeating 
Mapai at the polls and that its excessive parliamentarianism 
was blunting its revolutionary character and turning it into a 
regular Israeli political party of the establishment. At this point 
Menahem Begin was the link between the democratic parlia- 
mentary approach of Jabotinsky and that of Herut as against 
the revolutionarism and anti-parliamentary tendency within 
the movement. Victory for his line was complete when sev- 
eral of Lehi’s former leaders (led by Yizhak Shamir, current 
Speaker of the Knesset) joined the Herut Movement. The anti- 
parliamentary tendencies in Herut disappeared completely 
during the 1950s and the heritage of the underground and 
the separation of Revisionism and 1z1 faded from the move- 
ment’s behavioral patterns. During the 1960s the process of 
legitimization was completed with the establishment of the 
Herut-Liberal Bloc (Gahal). 


HISTORICAL RIGHT AND NATIONAL SOVEREIGNTY OVER 
WESTERN PALESTINE. ‘The various groups and schools of 
thought within Revisionism had no uniform position with 
regard to the Arab problem. The conclusion, however, was 
the same: Revisionism, 1ZL and Herut stood for the historical 
right of the Jewish people to national sovereignty over West- 
ern Palestine.’ Up to the Six-Day War, the Herut Movement 
was the only Israeli political party that maintained in its mani- 
festos the necessity for the “wholeness of the homeland.” The 
policy and ethics of the “iron curtain” were acceptable to Re- 
visionism and Herut, both of whom felt that the Arabs would 
come to terms with the Jewish state only after it became clear 
to them that it was an existing and organic fact in the Middle 
East. However, while Jabotinsky felt that the main point was 
that the Arabs of Palestine were a national minority living in 
a territory where the Jewish national majority ruled and that 
within this context they were entitled to the full legal rights 
of a national minority, the Herut Movement spoke about civil 
equality of rights of the Arabs of Palestine, not in a separate 
autonomous framework. 

Following the Six-Day War the principle of national 
sovereignty over Western Palestine became the main issue in 
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Gahal’s platform and the moderate Liberals also adopted it. 
From this point of view, the traditional position of the Lib- 
erals had become more extreme, but from a different point 
of view it created unity in the Gahal framework, and subse- 
quently moderation in that of the Likkud in positions of the 
Herut Movement, for the 1977 election manifesto no longer 
explicitly determined the need to apply Israeli sovereignty 
forthwith to Judea and Samaria.’ In this area a gradual pro- 
cess of withdrawal can be detected - initially a retreat from the 
demand for sovereignty over Transjordan and subsequently 
a tactical renouncement of the demand for the introduction 
of sovereignty over Western Palestine. Begin’s Peace Plan was 
anchored in Jabotinsky’s political program by offering pro- 
visional autonomy to the Arabs of the territories, but not in 
the context of Jewish sovereignty. The question of national 
sovereignty over Judea and Samaria remained open, at least 
theoretically, although there was a declared objection to the 
application of any other 

sovereignty over these territories. There was therefore op- 
position to the Peace Plan within Herut. In effect, Begin’s op- 
ponents of various hues within Herut accused him of desert- 
ing the fundamental principle of Revisionism, i-e., that there 
should be no retreat from the public declaration concerning 
Israel's right of sovereignty over all of Western Palestine. This 
opinion - supported by that of Revisionism - maintains that 
for Zionism to relinquish, even with reservations, any part of 
Western Palestine, would be tantamount to recognizing the 
legitimacy of another national claim over it. The Premier, on 
the other hand, considered his Peace Plan as taking due ac- 
count of current political facts as well as of Jabotinsky’s politi- 
cal heritage, inasmuch as it proposed autonomy for the Arabs 
of the territories but opposed the introduction of any other 
national sovereignty over them. The debate revealed to a large 
extent not only the unique reliance of Herut on the Jabotin- 
sky heritage but also the current ideological hangover from 
the ideological struggle of the thirties and forties. As Prime 
Minister, Begin continued to practice Jabotinsky’s belief in 
the power of the moral claim, of historical right and coop- 
eration based on common interests with the Western Power 
(the U.S.A. replacing Britain), but not Jabotinsky’s philoso- 
phy that Zionism does not need to conceal the full scope of 
its national and political aspirations. It is an irony of history 
that the argument between Begin and his opponents within 
his movement recalls to a certain extent the dispute between 
Jabotinsky and Mapai at the 17" Zionist Congress in 1931. Ja- 
botinsky had demanded that the Congress publicly declare 
that the aim of Zionism was to establish a Jewish state in Pal- 
estine and Transjordan, while the leaders of Mapai considered 
such a declaration dangerous and superfluous and preferred 
a vague formulation.” 


PRIVATE ECONOMY AND STATE INVOLVEMENT. Jabotin- 
sky failed in his attempt to gain the political cooperation of 
the “civilian” parties in the Yishuv and Zionist movement. 
From this point of view, the establishment of Gahal in 1965 
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was something Begin achieved where Jabotinsky failed. This 
amalgamation was not based solely on the assumption that 
only a unification of the camp of the right would be able to 
overcome the continued hegemony of the Labor movement. 
It was created because Herut and the Liberals shared the same 
platform in their economic and social ideology. Revisionism, 
and subsequently Herut, considered the private sector and pri- 
vate initiative as the main motivating force of the economy, in 
which they demanded a minimum of state involvement. Both 
parties considered this involvement as strengthening the base 
of the ruling party. Jabotinsky, more than any other Zionist 
leader, accredited the bourgeoisie and private initiative with 
moral justification and moral validity within a comprehen- 
sive socio-economic theory that had no room for partisan- 
class interests. However, the cooperation with the Liberals, 
based on an appreciation of, and belief in, the primacy of the 
private sector and a reduction of state involvement, was ac- 
companied in Herut by the demand by some sections for state 
involvement in various social and economic areas that were 
contrary to the Liberal program, such as the introduction of 
a minimum wage, national health insurance, etc. The tension 
between Herut’s bourgeois ideological foundation and its etat- 
ist tendencies was accentuated as a result of the increase in the 
number of organized workers in Herut, principally after the 
establishment of the Blue-White faction in the Histadrut. This 
internal tension was blunted to a great extent because Herut 
was in the position of being a critical opposition with whose 
political nationalist outlook employees could identify, and also 
because it was a vehicle for expression of socio-economic bit- 
terness, frustration and deprivation. During the first year of 
the Likkud rule, this internal tension did not surface, but it 
can be clearly seen as one of the most difficult problems of the 
Likkud as the party in power, having to honor both ideologi- 
cal commitments and its loyalty to the ideological heritage of 
Revisionism and Jabotinsky as well as its electoral commit- 
ments to the voting public at large. Herut has absolutely op- 
posed the socio-economic structure of the Israeli economy 
and society as they took shape during the period of Labor 
Movement hegemony, but the ideological tradition and com- 
mitment to work for a basic change of this structure has not 
yet been realized. 


SETTLEMENT AS A STATE FACTOR. During the Mandatory 
period, Revisionism did not attach political importance to 
the pioneering settlement activity and strategy adopted by 
the Labor Movement. It viewed collective settlement as an 
element that channeled to itself vast amounts of money from 
the capital, beyond the degree of its importance, which were 
thus wasted on superfluous collectivist experiments. Collec- 
tive settlement was seen in the main as the great rival of the 
private economy and its victor over the monies of the limited 
resources of national capital. The advantage of the various 
forms of agricultural settlements was judged by the criterion 
of how many jobs they could ensure. On the political level, 
Revisionism believed that political facts should be determined 
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by political negotiations, their commitments, and not by the 
creation of settlements. This inimical attitude softened after 
the Six-Day War, with Herut and the Likkud supporting, mor- 
ally and politically, Jewish settlements and settlement activity 
in Judea and Samaria, and applying political and moral pres- 
sure on the government to guarantee their existence and ex- 
pansion. This support stemmed mainly from recognition of 
the fact that in view of the Alignment government's prepared- 
ness for territorial compromise in Judea and Samaria, settle- 
ment in the territories was the most outstanding and concrete 
expression of the Israeli demand for sovereignty over them. 
The Gahal and Likkud manifestos declared that Jews have the 
right to settle in Judea and Samaria and demanded that the 
government increase the settlement momentum. The testing 
point of the Likkud after it came to power was in keeping the 
promises and fulfilling the expectations in all aspects of set- 
tlement. The Likkud Peace Plan did indeed ensure urban and 
rural settlement throughout Judea and Samaria, but political 
circumstances have caused a freeze on settlement activity. This 
was interpreted by those favoring settlement within the Lik- 
kud and its supporters within *Gush Emunim and The Land 
of Israel Movement (see 9: 41ff 2: 774; 6: 5753 14: 1291; 10: 840), 
as an expression of the old tradition of Revisionism which had 
not valued pioneering settlement and had not accorded it any 
supreme political or Zionist value. 


THE WEIGHT OF PERSONALITY. Zeev Jabotinsky and 
Menahem Begin were dissimilar both in character and in the 
projection of their intellectual and emotional world. The de- 
gree of esteem in which Begin held Jabotinsky is unique, far in 
excess of what is usual amongst political leaders. For Begin, Ja- 
botinsky was the only true leader and guide in his generation, 
both as an ideological authority and by personal example.'° 
For many years both of them wielded a large degree of author- 
ity in the movement that overcame many internal divisions 
and tensions. The personal trials that Begin underwent during 
his period of Zionist activity were much harsher than those 
of Jabotinsky, and the political and human decisions which 
confronted him, particularly during the struggle against the 
British, were of a nature that Jabotinsky never had to face. 
In terms of their political standing within their own move- 
ment (outside it both were leaders who were held in disrepute 
and reviled in a more extreme and bitter way than any other 
Zionist leaders), Begin has the same position of authority held 
by Jabotinsky, although the political patterns are entirely dif- 
ferent. It would nevertheless appear that the connecting link 
between them is not merely that of continuity, but rather in 
the fact that the ideological, political and moral authority of 
Jabotinsky’s achievements were the main factor that turned a 
social and political movement into a stable and ongoing po- 
litical and social entity; Begin with his personality serves not 
only as the main connecting link to the Jabotinskian tradi- 
tion of the past, but, like Jabotinsky, he is the cement bind- 
ing together the various elements in the party. In the figures 
of Jabotinsky and Begin can be found a revelation as to the 
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great weight of personality in history, for it would be difficult 
to understand how the continuity was created between Revi- 
sionism and the 1z and Herut without Begin, since the sta- 
tus of Revisionism was irrevocably dependent on the figure 
of Jabotinsky and that of Herut on the figure and personality 
of Begin. It is a case of a social and political movement which, 
although its roots are deep, needs an authoritative personal- 
ity in order to exist. 


Notes 

1. The problem of defining the ideological and social face of the Re- 
visionist movement has engaged the attention of members of the 
Movement, its opponents and scholars. The accepted distinction 
into “right” and “left” which defines the latter as accepting the so- 
cialist or social democratic world outlook, that views the work- 
ing class as the main social stratum and the collective economy 
as the ideal one, and “right,” on the other hand, as anti-socialist, 
considering the middle class and private initiative as the kingpin 
of society and the economy, is here adapted, despite the fact that 
these accepted definitions largely ignore the special nature of the 
“left” and of the “right” in the Zionist movement and Israeli soci- 
ety as compared with “left” and “right” in the countries of West- 
ern democracy. 

2. Leonard J. Fein: Israel (Boston, 1967), p. 89. 

3. During the dispute in the Central Committee of Herut, Menahem 
Begin battled against the critics of his Peace Plan: “There are some 
here who sat at his (Jabotinsky’s) feet, and we never turned our 
backs on him? This barb was directed principally at mK Geula 
Cohen, the most bitter opponent of his policy, with Begin refer- 
ring to the fact that Lehi, to which Geula Cohen belonged, had 
explicitly rebelled against the heritage of Jabotinsky, and that she 
was not therefore entitled to quote Jabotinsky in support of her 
opinions in opposition to the Premier. In August 1955 Begin had 
called upon Geula Cohen and her friends from Lehi to return to 
the Herut Movement and the Jabotinsky heritage: “My second 
appeal is addressed to all those pupils of Zeev Jabotinsky, to all 
those who have ever sat at his feet or learned from him. I call on 
you, from the bottom of my heart, not, heaven forbid, out of any 
sense of achievement, but in all humility: Come, return to the 
rock from which you were hewn; join us again. Among us are 
those who left him at a time of double weakness, our weakness of 
organization and public spirit and their spiritual weakness... but 
now, as the turning-point is heralded, let us each forgive the mis- 
takes of the other... for the chain of Zeev Jabotinsky’s disciples 
has not yet been broken, nor will it ever be”” Menahem Begin: On 
conclusion of the election campaign (Tel Aviv, August, 1955). The 
most comprehensive biography of Menahem Begin is that of Ei- 
tan Haber, Menahem Begin - The Legend and the Man, Delacorte 
Press, N.Y., 1978. 

4. See: Yaacov Shavit, “Revisionism in Zionism — The Revisionist 
Movement: the Plan for Colonizatory Regime and Social Ideas,’ 
1925-35 (Tel Aviv, 1977. Heb), pp. 27-34. 

5. The average age of 1zL members was 26, half of whom were man- 
ual workers and half white collar workers and members of the free 
professions; 65% lived in the main cities. 

6. The “Blue-White” faction joined the Histadrut in 1965 after a legal 
struggle, and in the elections to the Labor Federation they won 
15.2% of the votes to the Histadrut Committee. 

7. The first manifesto of Herut declared that “the Hebrew homeland, 
whose area stretches on both sides of the Jordan, is an historical 
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and geographical whole.” The Likkud manifesto for the Ninth 
Knesset, March 1977, determined that “the right of the Jewish 
people to the Land of Israel is eternal, indisputable and integral 
to the right to security and peace; accordingly, Judea and Samaria 
will not be handed over to any foreign rule; between the sea and 
the Jordan there will be Israeli sovereignty only” 

8. It did state that Judea and Samaria would be under Israeli sover- 
eignty only, but did not determine a date for its implementation. 
The Likkud Peace Plan postponed the decision regarding sover- 
eignty. 

9. The text of the Resolution proposed by Ha-Zohar at the 17 Con- 
gress in Basel in July 1931 was that the Congress declare that “the 
demand for the establishment of a national home for the Jewish 
people in Palestine was promised unambiguously” and that the 
reestablishment promised under the Mandate of “the Jewish na- 
tional home in Palestine,” meant making all of the Mandatory ter- 
ritory, on both sides of the Jordan, into a Jewish state, i.e., a com- 
monwealth with a Jewish majority. A critical examination of the 
position of Begin in the light of the ideas and policy of Jabotinsky 
was made by Israel Eldad in the article “Bein Mahapakh le-Maha- 
pekhah” in Ha-Uma, 54, May 1978, pp. 170-83. 

10. See, for example, Menahem Begin, “What We Learned from Zeev 
Jabotinsky,’ Maariv, Aug. 30, 1976. 

[Yaakov Shavit] 
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REVISTA CULTULUI MOZAIC (“Jewish Religious Re- 
view”), a fortnightly review published in Romanian by the 
Federation of Jewish Communities of Romania. It was founded 
in 1956, and by 1970 was the only Jewish newspaper in Roma- 
nia. Appearing in three languages, Romanian, Yiddish, and 
Hebrew, it was the only periodical in the countries of East- 
ern Europe with a Hebrew section. It was edited by Moses 
*Rosen, chief rabbi of Romania. The review’s propaganda for 
the government was, generally speaking, slight, appearing 
chiefly for special occasions such as parliamentary elections. 
Other articles have dealt with the Romanian national festival, 
the eastern bloc’s version of the struggle for peace, and similar 
subjects. In addition to traditional religious material, the re- 
view devotes much space to articles on the history of Roma- 
nian Jewish communities, Jewish personalities, Jewish writ- 
ers, and economic life. News appears from Israel and Jewish 
groups in the Diaspora. Other features are translations from 


Yiddish and rabbinic literature. 
[Theodor Lavi] 


REVIVIM (Heb. 0°27), kibbutz in southern Israel, 21 mi. 
(34 km.) S. of Beersheba, affiliated with Ha-Kibbutz ha- 
Meuhad. It was founded in 1943 as the southernmost of three 
observation outposts established to explore natural conditions 
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Joseph *Albo. Ashkenazi contends that the esoteric world is 
merely a dimension added to the exoteric one which applies 
to matters of the heavenly world; that the books of Kabbalah 
ascribed to the tannaim and amoraim are the true Kabbalah 
and must not be disputed. He sharply criticizes the kabbalists 
of the Middle Ages who tried to compromise with philosophy. 
According to him, even *Nahmanides, Solomon b. Abraham 
*Adret, and *Bahya b. Asher vacillated between true Kab- 
balah and philosophy. The authors of speculative kabbalism 
are “false kabbalists” and by this he means *Azriel of Gerona 
and Meir ibn *Gabbai. Manuscript copies of Hayyim *Vital’s 
Ozerot Hayyim contain kabbalistic sayings which Vital had 
heard from Ashkenazi and which resemble those of the late 
German Hasidim. 

It was probably in Safed that he started to devote himself 
mainly to the textual criticism of the Mishnah. He annotated 
the complete Mishnah on the basis of various manuscripts. 
His annotations were widely used by students and commen- 
tators of the Mishnah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Kaufmann, in: MGwyJ, 42 (1898), 38-46; O. 
Bloch, ibid., 47 (1903), 153ff. (reprinted, Pressburg, 1903); Zevi ha-Levi 
Ish Hurwitz, in: Sinai, 7 (1940), 311ff.; J.N. Epstein, Mishnah, 2 (1948), 
1284ff.; G. Scholem, in: Tarbiz, 28 (1958/59), 59-89, 201-35. 


ASHKENAZI, JUDAH BEN JOSEPH (1730?-1791), rabbi 
and rosh yeshivah of Smyrna. Ashkenazi was a judge in matters 
of tax assessment and taught Talmud and codes in the city’s 
yeshivot. Moses b. Joshua Soncino later financed the establish- 
ment of a yeshivah (Mahazikei ha-Torah) for him. Ashkenazi’s 
foremost pupil was Raphael Isaac Mayo, who later became 
chief rabbi of Smyrna. Another pupil, Hayyim Joshua Soncino, 
son of the yeshivah’s founder, financed the publication of his 
teacher's first work. Ashkenazi wrote many works which were 
edited posthumously by his son, Raphael. Mahaneh Ye'udah 
(Salonika, 1793) was originally intended as a commentary on 
the talmudic tractate Bava Batra but since it is essentially a 
clarification of the relevant halakhah in *Jacob b. Asher’s Tur, 
it was rearranged and edited by his son as a commentary to the 
Tur Hoshen Mishpat. Among his other works are Yad Ye’udah 
(1816), on the tractate Shevuot, etc.; Gevul Ye'udah (1821), on 
tractate Gittin, etc.; Kehal Ye'udah (1825), on Yoreh Deah, in- 
cluding a commentary to tractate Bezah; Seridei Ye'udah (1831), 
homilies delivered at weddings, and eulogies, published by his 
grandson Abraham b. Raphael. Ashkenazi’s first name appears 
in the title of all his works as “Ye'udah” in accordance with the 
pious custom of not writing the name as it is spelled since it 
contains the letters of the Tetragrammaton. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Ashkenazi, Mareh Einayim (1816), 222a-b; 
idem, Mareh ha-Gadol, 2 (1831), 29a; R.I. Mayo, Peat Yam (1832), 23a; 
Azulai, 1 (1852), 38 no. 48. 


ASHKENAZI, JUDAH BEN SIMEON (18* century), Ger- 
man codifier. Ashkenazi was born in Frankfurt on the Main 
where his father was a scribe and parnas of the community. 
Ashkenazi was serving as dayyan in Tiktin, Poland, before 
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1742. He wrote Baer Heitev, a brief commentary on Joseph 
Caro’ Shulhan Arukh. His commentary on Orah Hayyim was 
published together with the text (Amsterdam, 1742); and on 
Yoreh Deah (ibid., 1736; with additions, 1777); on Even ha-Ezer 
(ibid., 1739); Hoshen Mishpat was not published. 

Three other works on the Shulhan Arukh were published 
under the name Baer Heitev. These are not so much commen- 
taries as résumés of the opinions of other codifiers. They are 
by Isaiah b. Abraham ha-Levi on Orah Hayyim (ibid., 1708); 
Moses b. Simeon Frankfurt on Hoshen Mishpat (ibid., 1749); 
and by *Zechariah Mendel b. Aryeh Leib of Belz on Yoreh 
Deah (ibid., 1754) and Hoshen Mishpat (ibid., 1764). In later 
editions of the Shulhan Arukh the Baer Heitev of Ashkenazi 
on Orah Hayyim and Even ha-Ezer are published, while those 
of Yoreh Deah and Hoshen Mishpat are by Zechariah Men- 
del of Belz. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar, 585-7; S.M. Chones, To- 
ledot ha-Posekim (1910), 92-93; H. Tchernowitz, Toledot ha-Posekim, 
2. (1947), 306-12. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Nadav, Pinkas Kehal 
Tiktin, 1 (1996), 22, 26, 43, 48, 51, 63. 

[Abraham David] 


ASHKENAZI, JUDAH SAMUEL (1780?-1849), Palestinian 
scholar. Ashkenazi went on a mission on behalf of the Tiberias 
community in 1820, probably to North Africa; visited Gibral- 
tar and Italy; and paid a second visit to North Africa in 1833. 
Ashkenazi went to Leghorn c. 1842 in order to arrange for the 
publication of his works, but died there. The following are his 
most important works: (1) Yissa Berakhah (Leghorn, 1822), an 
exposition and halakhic clarification of section 22 of part 2 of 
the Toledot Adam ve-Havvah of Jeroham b. Meshullam deal- 
ing with the laws of marriage. The continuation was not pub- 
lished. (2) Geza Yishai, a compendium of laws in alphabetical 
order (part 1, letters Alef-Yod, Leghorn, 1842). Ashkenazi was 
especially interested in the Sephardi prayer book. He assem- 
bled all the relevant rules and published them. (3) Beit Oved 
(1843), on prayers for weekdays; (4) Beit Menuhah (1843), for 
the Sabbath; (5) Beit Moed, part 1 (Beit ha-Shoevah (Leghorn, 
1849)) for Sukkot and Simhat Torah. He died while the book 
was in the process of publication, and as a result of his death 
the manuscript of the remaining three sections on the other 
festivals was lost. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yaari, Sheluhei, 644. 


ASHKENAZI, LEON (1922-1996), French-Israeli educator 
and rabbi. Son of the last Great Rabbi of Algeria, Leon Ash- 
kenazi once defined himself as “a son of Algeria, of Jewish de- 
nomination” and envisioned the course of own life, from Oran 
and Algiers to Paris and then Israel, as emblematic of the Jew- 
ish people's identity struggle and destiny. Raised in Oran in 
the specific cultural context of Algerian Jewry, where the Arab, 
Sephardi-Jewish, and French cultural worlds blended (Alge- 
rian Jews being largely assimilated and recognized as French 
citizens since the 1870 Crémieux Decree), Ashkenazi joined 
the Jewish Eclaireurs Israelites de France boy scout movement 
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and farming possibilities in the Negev and to create contacts 
with the Bedouin. Revivim was initially named Tel Zofim 
(“Mound of Scouts”) and had only 15 young men and women. 
Lack of water constituted their central problem. In 1944, a 
system was worked out to divert flash flood waters from a 
nearby wadi to irrigate plantations of date palms, pomegran- 
ates, and olives. In December 1947, after the outbreak of hos- 
tilities which culminated in the Israel *War of Independence, 
the kibbutz rebuffed strong attacks of Bedouin irregulars; later, 
completely cut off by the invading Egyptian army, it held out 
until Israel forces broke through in Operation Yoav (Decem- 
ber 1948). After the war, Revivim had to be entirely recon- 
structed. In 1970, it had 429 inhabitants, increasing to 644 in 
2002. Farming became feasible on a larger scale after the kib- 
butz was connected with the national water network. Field 
crops (in partnership with nearby kibbutzim), olive orchards 
and an olive press, dairy cattle (in partnership with Kibbutz 
Nir Eliyahu), and poultry were the mainstays of its farm econ- 
omy. Its factories produced plastic products and ventilation 
systems. Revivim has a local museum in a patio courtyard re- 
constructed from the original observation post. Northwest of 
Revivim are the ruins of ancient Haluza (see *Elusa). Its name, 
meaning “Dew Drops,’ is mentioned in Psalms 65:11. 
WEBSITES: www.revivim.org.il; www.revivim.kibbutz.org. il. 
[Efraim Orni] 


REVSON, CHARLES HASKELL (1906-1975), U.S. industri- 
alist. Born in Boston, Revson got his first job as a textile buyer 
in New York City. He was sales manager for a nail polish firm 
when, in 1923, he resigned to begin his own company, Revlon, 
Inc., with his brother Joseph and a chemist, Charles Lachman. 
His first important innovation was the introduction of true- 
color nail enamels, to replace the old transparent nail polish. 
He sold them first through salons and then through depart- 
ment stores. In 1939 he inaugurated matched lipstick and nail 
colors and introduced marketing innovations such as giving 
the colors of the products exotic, evocative names. This con- 
cept sparked the whole cosmetics industry into new growth, 
catapulting Revlon, Inc. to prominence. Revlon became the 
world’s largest cosmetics manufacturer, with 26 companies 
in 12 European lands and in Israel, Australia, and Japan, and 
with markets in 80 countries. Revson served as president of 
Revlon from 1932 to 1962 and then as chairman from 1962 un- 
til his death in 1975. 

In 1956 he established the Charles H. Revson Founda- 
tion, through which he donated more than $10 million during 
his lifetime. The majority of these donations went to organi- 
zations serving the Jewish community, medical institutions, 
schools, and universities. Revson helped found the Albert 
Einstein School of Medicine of Yeshiva University. He served 
as chairman on a number of national drives, including the 
United Jewish Appeal and United Cerebral Palsy. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Tobias, Fire and Ice: The Story of Charles 
Revson, the Man Who Built the Revlon Empire (1976). 

[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 
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REVUE DES ETUDES JUIVES (ry), Jewish scholarly pe- 
riodical in Europe. The Revue was founded in 1880 as the or- 
gan of the Société des Etudes Juives, on the initiative of Zadoc 
*Kahn and Isidore *Loeb to stimulate Jewish studies in France. 
It was to deal with all aspects of the Jewish past, excluding dog- 
matic or purely denominational matters. The Revue published 
many important articles on the history of French Jewry, and 
also touched on all other fields of Jewish studies. It included 
a valuable and extensive book review section. Maintaining 
a high scholarly level, the Revue gained an important place 
among learned journals. The publication of the Revue, inter- 
rupted during World War 11, was resumed afterward with the 
assistance of the Centre national de la recherche scientifique, 
the Ecole pratique des hautes études (v1 section) and, for a 
few years, the Memorial Foundation. In 1961 the Revue merged 
with Historia Judaica, whose editor, Guido *Kisch, became co- 
editor of the Revue. The editorship of the REJ was held succes- 
sively by Isidore Loeb, Israel Levi, Julien Weill, Maurice Liber, 
Georges *Vajda (1946-1980), G. *Nahon and Ch. *Touati for 
a time with G. Dahan, S. Mimouni (1997-_), E. Oliel-Grausz 
(1997-2002), J.P. Rothschild (from 2001). Toward the end 
of the 20" century and into the 21°t, ancient studies became 
more prominent, while medieval and French studies decreased 
slightly, and the bibliographical sections were expanded. A 
general index of vols. 1-50 (1910) was prepared by A. Hertz; 
a table of contents of vols. 50-100, appeared in 1936. G. *Na- 
hon edited the Tables et index of vols. 101-125 (REJ 132:3, 1973); 
126-131 (REJ 135:4, 1976); 132-138 (REJ 139:4, 1980); J.P. Roth- 
schild, the Tables et index... [for vols. 139-158 (1980-1999)], 
(2003). The last issues are partially available on line. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Kahn, in: REJ, 1 (1880), 5-8 (introd.); 
M. Liber, ibid., 89 (1930), 1-25; 105 (1940), 16-22; J. Weill, ibid., 105 
(1940), 3-15. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Anniversary Vol., ibid., 139 
(1980), 5-108. 


[Georges Weill / Jean-Pierre Rothschild (274 ed.)] 


REVUSKY, ABRAHAM (1889-1947), leader of the *Poalei 
Zion movement and Zionist worker. Revusky was born in 
Smela, Ukraine, but spent his childhood years in Rehovot, 
Israel, which his parents helped to found. The family returned 
to Russia for reasons of health and Abraham was educated in 
Russia and Austria. He returned to Russia before World War 1, 
and joined the Poalei Zion party, contributing to both the Rus- 
sian and Yiddish press. During the Revolution of 1917-18, he 
was an administrative member of the Jewish community in 
Odessa. He became associated with Ukrainian nationalist cir- 
cles and at the beginning of 1919 for a short while he held the 
position of minister for Jewish affairs in the nationalist Ukrai- 
nian government. He resigned from this position as a result 
of attacks perpetrated against the Jews by units of the Ukrai- 
nian army. His memoirs of this period (In di Shvere Teg oyf 
Ukraine, 192.4) provide a historical document of much interest. 
From 1920 to 1921 his party sent him to Palestine to fight the 
anti-Zionist trends that had appeared within the Palestinian 
branch (Mifleget Po’'alim Sozyalistim, Mps; see *Israel, State 
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of: Political Life and Parties). He participated in the founding 
conference of the Histadrut as a delegate of the Mrs. In the 
summer of 1921 he was expelled from the country as a result of 
the publication of his pamphlet, “From Balfour to Samuel,’ in 
which he voiced what was considered to be destructive criti- 
cism of the Mandatory government. He left for Western Eu- 
rope, and settled in Berlin, and in 1924 he went to the United 
States. After some hesitation he joined the “Rightist Po’alei 
Zion,’ contributing to Zionist propaganda activities in both 
Yiddish and English. His principal work, Jews in Palestine, was 
published in various editions and in several languages, the last 
in English in 1947. Revusky died in New York. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Tarnopol, in: He-Avar, 17 (1970), 217-28. 


REWARD AND PUNISHMENT. The doctrine of reward 
and punishment is central to Judaism throughout the ages; that 
man receives his just reward for his good deeds and just retri- 
bution for his transgressions is the very basis of the conception 
of both human and divine justice, and it is with the latter that 
this article deals. The doctrine of reward and punishment is in- 
corporated in every classical enumeration of the fundamental 
principles of Judaism (see below, in philosophy). In the Bible 
the doctrine of reward and punishment - individual, national, 
and universal - is of this world. It is regarded as axiomatic that 
God rewards the righteous by granting them prosperity and 
well-being and punishes the wicked with destruction. It is the 
basis of the second paragraph of the Shema (Deut. 11:13-21): 
adherence to God’s commandments will bring “the rain of the 
land in its seasons”; disobedience will cause Him “to shut up 
the heaven, that there be no rain, and the land will not yield 
her fruit.” It is the subject of the two dire comminations in the 
Bible (Lev. 23 and Deut. 28). The reward of honoring one’s par- 
ents will be “that your days may be long upon the earth which 
the Lord thy God giveth thee” (Ex. 20:12). The seeming pros- 
perity of the wicked is fleeting; in the end he will be utterly 
destroyed (Ps. 92:8). Only in the drama of *Job is the doctrine 
of the suffering of the righteous examined, but even that book 
concludes with the banal and almost apathetic statement that 
the possessions which he had before the trial of his faith were 
doubled after he successfully passed that trial (cf. Job 1:2-3 
with 42:12-13). Such agonizing cries as “why does the way of 
the wicked prosper” (Jer. 12:1) are made with the implication 
that they will receive their just retribution in the end. 

The Talmud is equally insistent on the validity of the 
doctrine of reward and punishment, but the simple and even 
homely thesis of the Bible goes through various stages of re- 
finement, finally reaching the view that in the end virtue is 
its own reward and vice its own punishment. It should be 
emphasized, however, that these stages are not necessarily in 
chronological succession, and side by side with the refinement 
and spiritualization of the biblical doctrine there is ample evi- 
dence of the belief in reward and punishment in this world. 
It is even given an almost mathematical exactitude with the 
often reiterated belief in “measure for measure” (middah ke- 
neged middah): “all the measures [of punishment and reward] 
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taken by the Holy One, blessed be He, are in accordance with 
the principle of measure for measure” (Sanh. 90a; cf. Sot. 8b); 
and “from the very creation of the world the Holy One, blessed 
be He, arranged that by the measure with which a man mea- 
sures is he measured” (Gen. R. 9:11). It finds its epigrammatic 
expression in the maxim of Hillel, “He saw a skull floating on 
the water and said ‘Because thou didst drown someone, thou 
wast drowned and the end of him who drowned thee will be 
that he will be drowned’” (Avot 2:7). It was made a princi- 
ple of the punishment meted out on various occasions. Such 
statements as “with boiling liquid they sinned, and with boil- 
ing liquid they were punished” (RH 12a) are almost standard 
in explaining the punishments meted out to sinners. In addi- 
tion, there is a whole list of punishments which come in this 
world for specific transgressions: “for three things women die 
in childbirth” (Shab. 2:6), or “seven kinds of punishment come 
into the world for seven important transgressions,’ which are 
detailed (Avot 5:8). 

Side by side with this approach, however, there was de- 
veloped the nonmaterial concept of reward. It emerges with 
the dawn of the development of the Oral Law. Avot de-Rabbi 
Nathan ascribes the emergence of the two sects of the *Sad- 
ducees and the *Boethusians to two disciples of Antigonus 
of *Sokho, Zadok and Boethus, who interpreted the maxim 
of their master “Be not like servants who serve their master 
upon the condition of receiving a reward, but be like servants 
who serve their master without the condition of receiving a 
reward” (Avot 1:3) to be a denial of the doctrine of reward. R. 
Tarfon'’s maxim, “faithful is thy employer to pay thee the re- 
ward of thy labor” (ibid. 2:15), continues “and know that the 
grant of reward unto the righteous will be in the time to come,” 
but this addition is missing in most of the manuscripts, and 
appears to bea later addition in order to make the statements 
agree with the more spiritualized attitude which developed. 
That attitude is vividly connected with what is given as an ac- 
tual incident. It gives as the reason for the apostasy of Elisha 
b. *Avuyah that a man once told his son to go up to the roof 
of the house on a ladder and bring down some nestlings. The 
son obeyed his father and took care to drive away the mother 
before removing them. He thus fulfilled the only two injunc- 
tions of the Bible of which it is explicitly stated that he who 
fulfills them will be vouchsafed long life - honoring parents 
(Ex. 20:12) and driving away the mother (Deut. 22:7). On his 
descent from the ladder he fell down and was killed. It was 
this apparent flagrant denial of the truth of the doctrine of re- 
ward and punishment as laid down in the Bible which caused 
Elisha’s apostasy. The Talmud explains that had he interpreted 
these verses as did “his daughter's son” R. Jacob ben *Kors- 
hai, who explained that the words “that thy days may be pro- 
longed” refer to “the world that is wholly long” and “that it 
may be well with thee” to “the world that is wholly good” (i.e., 
the world to come), he would not have gone astray. From that 
the doctrine is laid down that “there is no reward in this world 
for the fulfillment of precepts” (Hul. 142a). The spiritualization 
of the doctrine, that virtue is its own reward and vice its own 
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punishment, finds expression in the statement of Ben Azzai: 
“one good deed brings another in its train, and one sin an- 
other sin; for the reward of a good deed is a good deed, and 
the wages of sin is sin” (Avot 4:2). 

Among the problems which exercised the minds of the 
rabbis, and to which they found no satisfactory answer, was 
that of “the righteous who suffers and the wicked who pros- 
pers.” Among the solutions proffered is one which makes 
reward and punishment partake of both this world and the 
next. The suffering of the righteous is his punishment on earth 
for the sins he has committed so that his reward in the next 
world for his righteousness may be complete, and vice versa 
(Lev. R. 27:1). With the gradual acceptance of the doctrine of 
reward and punishment belonging to the world to come, the 
idea was developed that this world is the place where one, so 
to speak, accumulates a credit or a debit balance of good or 
bad actions, the results of which one enjoys or suffers in the 
world to come (cf. Avot 4:22, Er. 22a), and material joys in 
this world are at the expense of eternal bliss, while suffering 
is compensated for by that bliss. To that there is a notable ex- 
ception with regard to certain good deeds which bring both. 
It is in that sense that the first Mishnah of Peah which in an 
elaborated form has become part of the daily prayers, is to be 
understood: “These are the things of which a man enjoys the 
fruit thereof in this world, while the stock remains for him in 
the world to come.” The attitude of the Apocrypha to reward 
and punishment, particularly in transferring their implemen- 
tation to the world to come, largely follows that of the Talmud. 
The views expressed in the Wisdom of *Solomon are repre- 
sentative of the general approach. 

[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 


In Medieval Jewish Philosophy 

Although the positions taken by the medieval thinkers on ret- 
ribution display great diversity, no two being exactly alike, they 
fall largely into two major categories, which may be termed 
traditional supernaturalism and philosophic naturalism. 


TRADITIONAL SUPERNATURALISM. ‘The traditional super- 
natural theories of retribution, despite the philosophic context 
in which they appear, retain the basic beliefs regarding reward 
and punishment that are expressed in the talmudic literature. 
*Saadiah (Book of Beliefs and Opinions, 4 and 5), whose ex- 
position may be taken as representative of traditional super- 
naturalism, states the position this way: God exercises a mi- 
raculous and absolutely just providence over man. Thus He 
has revealed in the Torah the commandments man is to keep. 
Man is rewarded or punished in accordance with his obedi- 
ence or disobedience of the Torah. His deeds are known to 
God and recorded by Him. Reward and punishment are meted 
out both in this world and the next. Still, the fact that a per- 
son suffers or prospers in this world is no necessary indication 
that he is righteous or wicked. There are reasons other than 
sinfulness for suffering in this world, as there are reasons for 
prospering other than virtue. A righteous person may suffer 
in this world as atonement for his few bad deeds so that, his 
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punishment over, he can receive reward alone in the hereafter 
for his many good deeds. Even a person who has not sinned 
at all may suffer in this world, as, for example, a baby who 
sickens and dies, in order that his future reward may thereby 
be increased. This is known as “afflictions of love” (yissurin 
shel ahavah). On the other hand, a sinner might prosper in 
this world either to receive now whatever reward he merits 
so that he will receive only punishment in the afterlife; to in- 
crease his future punishment; or for the sake of some righ- 
teous person. Absolute retribution will be dispensed in the 
world to come, which will be preceded by the messianic age 
when the exiled of Israel are ingathered to Palestine, and the 
resurrection takes place. At the conclusion of the messianic 
age, this world will come to an end and the world to come 
will emerge. Here reward and punishment will be meted out 
to both the body and the soul in combination. The world to 
come will never end and similarly the reward or punishment 
of the individual will be eternal. 

Included among the medieval philosophers who hold the 
traditional supernatural positions are David *Al-Mukammis; 
Judah *Halevi (Kuzari); Hillel b. *Samuel (Tagmulei ha-Ne- 
fesh); Hasdai *Crescas (Or Adonai); and Joseph *Albo (Sefer 
ha-Ikkarim). According to the latter two, reward and punish- 
ment are dogmas of Judaism. For Crescas, although reward 
and punishment is not a fundamental principle, it is one of the 
true beliefs the rejection of which constitutes heresy. Joseph 
Albo maintains, however, that reward and punishment is one 
of the three fundamental principles of Judaism. 


PHILOSOPHIC NATURALISM. Reward and punishment as 
conceived in philosophic naturalism differs from the view of 
traditional supernaturalism in essentially three points. These 
are that: retribution comes naturally rather than through a su- 
pernatural providence; it is primarily an intellectual process 
that in this life relates directly to the rational soul and only 
indirectly to the body; retribution in the hereafter concerns 
only the rational soul since there is no resurrection of the 
body. *Maimonides and Levi b. *Gershom (Milhamot Ado- 
nai) are the two great exponents of a philosophic naturalistic 
theory of reward and punishment among the medieval Jewish 
philosophers. However, Maimonides’ exposition of the posi- 
tion, which appears in the Guide of the Perplexed, is greatly 
obscured by his deliberate efforts to keep his philosophic reli- 
gious beliefs from the uninformed masses. Gersonides’ exposi- 
tion, therefore, which is plainly stated, may be taken as repre- 
sentative of the position, although throughout his discussion 
his dependence upon Maimonides is apparent. Providence 
over man is exercised by nature. As the creator of nature, God 
is the ultimate ground of providence and, consequently, of ret- 
ribution, but not the direct source. There are two basic forms 
of natural providence: general and special. General providence 
is extended to the entire human species. Its dispensation is de- 
termined by the positions and motions of the heavenly bodies 
which, in pursuing their natural courses, order the fortunes 
of human existence by their action upon the elemental quali- 
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ties of the sublunar world. Special providence comes only to 
certain select individuals. It is attained by the person who has 
realized his intellect to the point where he possesses a highly 
actualized intellect called the acquired “intellect. This state of 
actualization is produced by the study of science and meta- 
physics. Traditional study of the Torah, and obedience to its 
ritual and ethical commandments are useful preliminaries, but 
science and metaphysics alone constitute the essential require- 
ments for the attainment of the acquired intellect that brings 
one under the aegis of special providence. Those who do not 
achieve special providence cannot expect absolutely just ret- 
ribution. General providence, dispensed as it is by nature, has 
for its end the general good of the entire species rather than 
the particular fortunes of an individual. Hence persons who 
appear to be righteous may suffer, while the seemingly wicked 
prosper. Nonetheless, for two reasons neither injustice nor im- 
perfection can be attributed to God. First, nature provides the 
best possible order for the universe as a totality, and to remove 
it, therefore, because of the occasional evil it produces would 
be destructive for man rather than beneficial. Second, the per- 
son who has failed to realize his intellect is not truly good, and 
the misfortune he receives, therefore, is ultimately deserved. 
For the one who attains special providence there is reward in 
this world and in the afterlife. In this world, the reward is that 
he comes to possess a superior knowledge of natural causa- 
tion and can, therefore, through the exercise of his free will, 
avoid the harm that is destined for him by the natural action 
of the heavenly bodies. Regarding the afterlife, the reward is 
immortality, for inasmuch as the one immortal part of man 
is the acquired intellect, only those who have actualized their 
intellects survive death. There is no resurrection of the body, 
and those whose destinies are governed by general providence 
suffer annihilation. Gersonides and Maimonides seem to dif- 
fer on the nature of human immortality. Maimonides appar- 
ently takes the position that the acquired intellect becomes 
one with the active intellect and thereby loses its individual 
nature, whereas Gersonides is of the opinion that there is in- 
dividual immortality and the individual thus retains his iden- 
tity after death and continues to receive intellectual pleasure 
for all eternity. Among other Jewish thinkers who subscribed 
to the position of philosophic naturalism were Abraham ibn 
*Ezra and Abraham ibn *Daud (Emunah Ramah). Bahya ibn 
*Paquda (Hovot ha-Levavot), who emphasizes intention and 
intellectual accomplishment for immortality and maintains 
that the soul is the immortal part of man, seems to take a po- 
sition similar to philosophic naturalism, although he retains 
various traditional elements in his thought. 
For Kabbalah see Eschatology. 


[Alvin J. Reines] 


Modern Jewish Thought 

In modern Jewish thought the doctrine of reward and pun- 
ishment has not played a major role but has been discussed 
insofar as it is a part of the network of ideas that link *provi- 
dence, *redemption, and good and “evil. An attack upon the 
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traditional conception of reward and punishment was that the 
doctrine provided the prime motivation for a Jew’s obedience 
to the word of God. If a Jew fulfills the mitzvot only to reap 
the promised reward then the implication is that the differ- 
ence between good and evil, which depends on internal mo- 
tivation and conscious intent, is emptied of meaning. Jewish 
thinkers such as K. *Kohler, M. *Kaplan, and M. *Buber at- 
tempted to show that the classic doctrine of reward and pun- 
ishment was not to be taken literally nor was it to be under- 
stood as applying to the individual, but rather to society as a 
whole. The concept of reward and punishment means that in 
the long run good deeds produce good results and evil deeds 
lead to a world of evil. Man’s intention is thus important for the 
long-term “reward” of a good world. The harmony of intention 
with act makes goodness easier to transmit from one person 
to another, for the harmony is felt by the other and convinces 
him to accept the way of goodness. Once this choice is made 
evil can be redeemed. 

A second aspect of dealing with the doctrine of reward 
and punishment is the discussion around the classic prob- 
lem of the suffering of the righteous and the prosperity of 
the wicked. 

The credibility of the doctrine that God rewards com- 
pliance and punishes rebellion was once again subjected to 
great strain as a result of the Nazi extermination of the Jews. 
The phrase “after Auschwitz” became a theological code word 
for the question of whether it is still possible to believe in the 
election of Israel and the God Who acts in history, especially 
Jewish history, in view of the Holocaust. 

Although conservative Christian theologians responded 
almost immediately after the Holocaust with their convic- 
tion that the awesome events expressed God’s will, there was 
almost no response in Jewish theological circles until about 
1966. With the exception of Martin Buber who wrote of an 
“eclipse of God” in reaction to the Holocaust, representa- 
tive thinkers of the postwar period such as W. *Herberg, E. 
*Fackenheim, and A.J. *Heschel initially exhibited no special 
concern with the Holocaust as a crucial theological problem. 
In 1970 Fackenheim wrote of his initial response to the Ho- 
locaust: “I was at work on a theology which sought to show 
that nothing unprecedented could call into question the Jew- 
ish faith — that it was immune to all ‘secular’ events between 
Sinai and the Messianic days” (The Christian Century, May 
6, 1970). 

Richard L. Rubenstein in his work After Auschwitz (1966) 
stated categorically that he was no longer able to accept the 
credibility of the traditional belief in the existence of the bib- 
lical God Who elects Israel and acts decisively in history, 
because such a God would have to bear ultimate responsi- 
bility for Auschwitz. The Holocaust was unique among the 
onslaughts visited upon the Jewish people both in terms of 
its comprehensiveness and the technological thoroughness it 
presupposed. Since the camps witnessed the nearly total an- 
nihilation of the European Jewish community, especially that 
segment which was religiously most compliant, Rubenstein 
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maintained that no divinely guided pedagogic purpose could 
be ascribed to the event. He rejected any theological response 
which might suggest that Hitler and the Nazis were unwitting 
agents of the Lord of history. The translation of the works of 
Eli *Wiesel into English gave the problem literary immedi- 
acy. Wiesel, a survivor of Auschwitz, maintained a Job-like 
posture of faith in his coming to grips with the catastrophe. 
Wiesel was joined by Fackenheim in the reaffirmation of the 
traditional God of their people in spite of the Holocaust. Fack- 
enheim argued that to reject the traditional God was “to give 
Hitler the victory” (The Christian Century, May 6, 1970). Ru- 
benstein responded that loyalty to the Jewish past did not in- 
volve uncritical acceptance of its perspectives and that a God 
who was even remotely involved in Auschwitz was a deity un- 


worthy of Jewish faith. 
[Richard L. Rubinstein] 
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Anti-Semitism and the Christian Mind; the Crisis of Conscience After 
Auschwitz (1969); E.L. Fackenheim, Quest for Past and Future (1968); 
idem, God’ Presence in History: Jewish Affirmations and Philosophi- 
cal Reflections (1970); M. Friedman, To Deny Our Nothingness (1967); 
A.H. Friedlander, Out of the Whirlwind; A Reader of Holocaust Litera- 
ture (1968); R.L. Rubenstein, The Religious Imagination (1967). 


REXINGEN, village in Wuerttemberg, Germany. Fleeing 
from the *Chmielnicki massacres in Poland, the first two Jew- 
ish families settled in Rexingen in 1650. Later, other families 
from Austria and neighboring countries settled in the village. 
Jews made their living mainly through trade in leather and 
peddling. A synagogue was built in 1710, and in 1760 a cem- 
etery was consecrated. A limited emancipation granted in 
1828 was completed in 1848. That year David Gideon, a Jew, 
was captain of the citizen’s militia. In the 19" century Rexin- 
gen Jews were horse and cattle dealers, merchants of textiles 
and agricultural products, shopkeepers, bakers, butchers, inn- 
keepers, almost all of whom possessed land (and worked it) 
and raised their own cattle. In the middle of the 19» century, 
50% of the village population was Jewish; toward the end of 
the century, the Jews were 30% of the total population. There 
were 240 Jews in 1807; 330 in 1831; 427 in 1854; 387 in 1900; 
and 262 in 1933. The community was served by a district rabbi, 
whose seat was in Muhringen until 1914, when the responsibil- 
ity was passed on to the rabbi of Horb. A Jewish school came 
into being in 1824. In 1924 there were six different community 
organizations, including a hevra kaddisha. Under the pressure 
of Nazi persecution, a group of 38 Jews (15%) immigrated to 
Erez Israel in 1933 and was joined by others from nearby vil- 
lages and towns. They set up the *Shavei Zion settlement near 
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Nahariyyah (April 1938). In November 1938 the interior of the 
synagogue in Rexingen was destroyed; in 1939 the 126 Jews 
left in the town were deported; only three survived. All that 
remains of the once flourishing community is the cemetery, 
the synagogue building that has been converted into a church, 
and a memorial that was erected to the concentration camp 
victims. A damaged Torah scroll from Rexingen is preserved 
in a memorial hall in Shavei Zion in Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Marx, Shavej Zion (Ger., 1963); P. Sauer, 
Die juedische Gemeinde in Wuerttemberg... (1966), index; V. Jeggle, 
Judendoerfer in Wuerttemberg (1969), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
R. Adler et al., Lebensspuren auf dem juedischen Friedhof in Rexingen, 
in Stein gehauen. Dokumentation des Friedhofs und des Schicksals der 
300 Jahre in Rexingen ansaessigen juedischen Gemeinde (Juedische 
Friedhoefe in der Stadt Horb, vol. 1) (1997). WEBSITE: www.ale- 
mannia-judaica.de. 


REZEKNE (Rus. Rezhitsa; Ger. Rositten), city in Latvia, one 
of the larger cities of the E. Latvian province of Latgale. In the 
late 18" century Jews expelled from Makasan (a nearby town) 
settled in Rezekne. The Jewish population grew steadily; in 
1847 there were 542 Jews and in 1897 they numbered 6,478 
(6opercent of the total population). By 1920 the number of 
Jews had declined to 4,148 (41.5 percent); in 1925 to 3,911 (31 
percent); and by 1935 to 3,342 (25.4 percent). Most Jews were 
either merchants or artisans, and during the period of Latvia's 
democratic regime (1918-34) there was a very active Jewish 
communal life. Rezekne had a yeshivah (Bet Yosef), several 
Yiddish and Hebrew schools, including a Jewish high school 
founded in 1922 (349 pupils graduated until World War 11), 
and a variety of communal organizations and institutions. The 
town was occupied by the Nazis on July 3, 1941, and together 
with the Latvian police they began the systematic murder of 
Jewish men, and later of the women and children. German 
sources speak of about 1,219 killed in Rezekne. A census taken 
in 1959 indicated a figure for the total population, but did not 
give any information on the number of Jews living in Reze- 
kne. It is known that in 1960 the baking of matzah was pro- 
hibited and that there was one synagogue in the town. In 1970 
the number of Jews was estimated at about 250. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yahadut Latvia (1953); M. Kaufmann, Die 


Vernichtung der Juden Lettlands (1947). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dov 
Levin (ed.), Pinkas ha-Kehillot — Latvia and Estonia (1988). 


[Joseph Gar / Shmuel Spector (2"¢ ed.)] 


REZIN (Heb. }°31), properly Rasyan, the Hebrew form of Ar- 
amaic Ra‘yan, “the man of favor,’ in cuneiform transcription 
Rahianu, the last king of *Aram-Damascus (11 Kings 15:37; 16:5; 
Isa. 7:1ff.). His name is attested in a tribute list of Tiglath-Pi- 
leser 111 dating from 734 B.c.E. Shortly after, in alliance with 
*Pekah of Israel, he attempted to depose *Ahaz of Judah and 
enthrone a rival candidate. This pressure from the north com- 
pelled Judah to evacuate definitively the port of Elath in the 
far south (11 Kings 16:6). However, Tiglath-Pileser, being so- 
licited with an enormous payment by Ahaz, attacked Aram 
and Israel. Upon the capture of Damascus, in 732 B.C.E., Rezin 
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was killed (11 Kings 16:9) and his former kingdom annexed to 
the Assyrian Empire. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Rost, Tiglat-Pileser (1893), 144; B. Lands- 
berger, Samal (1948), 66 n. 169; H. Tadmor, in: Journal of Cuneiform 
Studies, 12 (1958), 40; idem, in: H.H. Ben-Sasson (ed.), Toledot Am 
Yisrael bi- Ymei Kedem (1969), 134. 

[S. David Sperling] 


REZINA, city in the region of Bessarabia, E. Moldova. Jew- 
ish settlement during the first half of the 19 century turned 
Rezina into an urban community. In 1847, 248 Jews were reg- 
istered in Rezina; in 1897 there were 3,182 Jews (85% of the to- 
tal population). A considerable part of the Jewish population 
engaged in viniculture and tobacco production, Rezina being 
the most important center for tobacco growing in Bessarabia. 
In 1925 200 Jewish families cultivated an area of 1,567 hect- 
ares, 1,400 of which were rented. Before World War 11 com- 
munal institutions included a hospital built in 1916, and a 
kindergarten and elementary school both maintained by the 
*Tarbut organization. In 1930 there were 2,961 Jews in Rezina 
(39.4% of the total population). The community was destroyed 
when the German and Romanian armies entered Bessarabia 
in July 1941. 
[Eliyahu Feldman] 
In March 1960, the only synagogue was broken into 
by the militia who stopped the services and confiscated two 
Torah scrolls and other religious articles. Upon protest Jews 
were informed that all the articles would be placed in a local 
museum. The synagogue was closed down by the authorities 
and converted into municipal archives. 


REZNIK, DAVID (1923-_), Israeli architect. Born in Rio de 
Janeiro, and a pupil of the Brazilian architect Oscar Niemeyer, 
Reznik immigrated to Israel in 1949. After working with Zeev 
*Rechter and Heinz *Rau, he set up in private practice in 1958. 
His varied works include the Hyatt hotel in Jerusalem, the 
Mormon University, the Kennedy Memorial, the Hazor Mu- 
seum in Kibbutz Ayyelet ha-Shahar, and the Israeli embassy 
in Brazil. He executed the Israel Pavilion for Expo ’67, Mon- 
treal, in partnership with A. *Sharon. In 1995 he was awarded 
the Israel Prize in architecture. 


REZNIK, LIPE (1890-1944), Soviet Yiddish writer and edu- 
cator. Born in Chernobyl, Ukraine, Reznik was, for most of 
his adult years, closely associated with the Yiddish literary and 
educational life of Kiev where he settled in 1910. His early sym- 
bolist verse - for which he was later politically attacked - re- 
veals him as an imitator of *Der Nister. His writing grew more 
conformist in the 1930s. During World War 11 he wrote poems 
of strong Jewish national feeling. He died in Kazakhstan, to 
which he had been evacuated. He published five volumes of 
verse, four plays, and wrote, edited, and translated much ma- 
terial for children (see Shmeruk, in bibliography). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 4 (1929), 413-6; Ch. Shme- 
ruk (ed.), Pirsumim Ivriyyim bi-Verit ha-Moazot (1961), 220 and pas- 
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sim. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Estraikh, In Harness (2005), index; 
D. Shneer, Yiddish and the Creation of Soviet Jewish Culture (2004), 
index 


[Leonard Prager / Gennady Estraikh (24 ed.)] 


REZNIKOFF, CHARLES (1894-1976), U.S. poet. Despite 
his personal humility, his lack of recognition until late in 
life, and his deceptively understated, straightforward literary 
stance, Reznikoff is one of the most important Jewish poets 
of the 20' century. He was born in the Jewish neighborhood 
of Brownsville, in Brooklyn, the child of Russian immigrants 
who arrived in the United States a few years before his birth. 
Reznikoff’s early years were marked by poverty and antisemi- 
tism, as were the lives of his parents and grandparents both in 
the old and new worlds. The compelling force of these condi- 
tions may be seen in the way Reznikoff drew upon the auto- 
biographical impulse throughout his life in prose works such 
as By the Waters of Manhattan (1930; Reznikoff also used this 
title for his selected poems of 1962) and the poetic sequence 
By the Well of Living and Seeing (1969). In 1910, Reznikoff went 
to the University of Missouri to study journalism; he returned 
to New York and entered the Law School of New York Univer- 
sity in 1912, receiving his degree in 1916. Reznikoff never prac- 
ticed law, though years later (1930-34) he worked as an edi- 
tor for Corpus Juris, the legal encyclopedia. Indeed, as Milton 
Hindus puts it in his biographical sketch of Reznikoff, “What 
else he did to earn money - selling hats for his parents, do- 
ing research for organizations, translating books, helping to 
edit a magazine, or being a general factotum for a friend, Al- 
bert Lewin, who was a successful Hollywood film producer - 
was more or less a matter of chance and largely indifferent to 
him.” Reznikoff married the writer, teacher, and Zionist Marie 
*Syrkin in 1930, and their relationship was often troubled by 
career and financial woes. When Syrkin accepted a teaching 
position at Brandeis in 1950, Reznikoff remained in his be- 
loved New York, an arrangement that lasted 17 years. Reznikoff 
based his bitter novel The Manner “Music” (1977) on their rela- 
tionship, though it was only discovered and published after his 
death. Yet Syrkin also helped Reznikoff, securing an editorship 
for him at the Zionist journal Jewish Frontier - a job which, 
characteristically, he did not relish. Only in his later years did 
Reznikoff begin to find a larger audience, as renewed interest 
in the Objectivists grew, and younger poets, including Allen 
*Ginsberg, Robert Creeley, David *Ignatow, Harvey Shapiro, 
Michael Heller, and Paul *Auster, addressed his work. 
Reznikoff’s poetry was shaped by the experiments in free 
verse and imagism of the somewhat older first generation of 
American modernists. His first volumes were self-published, 
but by the early 1930s he joined Louis *Zukofsky and George 
*Oppen as a member of the short-lived Objectivist group and 
published a number of important books under the imprint of 
the Objectivist Press. Reznikoff’s work, with its emphasis on 
the testimonial quality of the poem, served as a model for Zu- 
kofsky, who formulated the group's theoretical position, that 
of “thinking with the things as they exist.” As an Objectivist, 
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Reznikoff favors relatively short, direct poems built on per- 
ception and sympathetic observation of urban life; these con- 
centrated lyric units are almost always structured into larger 
sequences or serial forms. As Charles Bernstein notes, “There 
is no poet more dedicated to foregrounding the detail and the 
particular than Reznikoff and no poet more averse to blending 
these details into a consuming and totalizing form? 

To a much greater extent than any of his colleagues, in- 
cluding Zukofsky, who came from the same Yiddish-speak- 
ing immigrant background, Reznikoff consistently addresses 
Jewish history, religion, and culture, and frequently docu- 
ments contemporary Jewish life in America. Through much 
of his writing career, Reznikoff’s work appeared in the Meno- 
rah Journal, and the Jewish-American intellectual movement 
associated with that publication also played a crucial role in 
his writing and thinking about Jewish identity. Reznikoff’s po- 
etry may be regarded as an open-ended debate around such 
issues as language, religious belief and practice, Diaspora, 
and above all, the historical fate of the Jewish people. As Paul 
Auster puts it, “In spite of this deep solidarity with the Jewish 
past, Reznikoff never deludes himself into thinking that he 
can overcome the essential isolation of his condition simply 
by affirming his Jewishness. For not only has he been exiled, 
he has been exiled twice — as a Jew, and from Judaism as well.” 
Thus, in the volume Jerusalem the Golden (1934), the tensions 
of assimilation and devotion to Jewish tradition manifest 
themselves among modern Jews of New York, but also mirror 
the lives of the Hebrews in the ancient city of King David. The 
culmination of Reznikoff’s poetic investigation into Jewish fate 
is Holocaust (1975), based on the transcripts of the Nuremberg 
and Eichmann trials. Yet Reznikoff is equally concerned with 
America’s historical destiny, as seen by his longest work in his 
mode of poetic documentary, Testimony: The United States. 
Based on American court reports from 1885 to 1900, includ- 
ing industrial accidents, hate crimes, and domestic violence, 
Testimony is a dark vision of one of the most hectic periods of 
modernization, a deliberate response to any optimistic notion 
of American progress and civic life. L.S. Dembo, who contrib- 
uted immensely to the rediscovery of Reznikoff and his fel- 
low Objectivists through a series of interviews he conducted 
with them in 1968 and 1969, sums up Reznikoff’s status as a 
Jewish-American poet as follows: “Being himself, however, 
really meant not just a Jew or just an American but both and 
neither.... An exile, he sits down by the waters of Manhattan 
to weep; a wry smile comes over his face, for he realizes that 
he is home. And then he really weeps.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Auster, “The Decisive Moment,” in: The 
Art of Hunger (1997); C. Bernstein, “Reznikoff’s Nearness,” in: My 
Way: Speeches and Reviews (1999); L.S. Dembo, The Monological Jew 
(1988); N. Finkelstein, Not One of Them in Place: Modern Poetry and 
Jewish American Identity (2001); S. Fredman, A Menorah for Athena: 
Charles Reznikoff and the Jewish Dilemmas of Objectivist Poetry 
(2001); M. Heller, Conviction’s Net of Branches: Essays on the Objectiv- 
ist Poets and Poetry (2002); M. Hindus (ed.), Charles Reznikoff: Man 
and Poet (1984); R. Omer-Sherman, Diaspora and Zionism in Jewish 
American Literature (2002); H. Weinfield, ““Wringing, Wringing His 
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Pierced Hands’: Religion, Identity, and Genre in the Poetry of Charles 
Reznikoff,” in: Sagetrieb, 13:1-2 (1994), 225-32. 


[Norman Finkelstein (2™ ed.)] 


RHEIMS, city in the Marne department, N. France. It was 
not the Church council of Rheims (624-625) that laid down 
legislation on the Jews, as has sometimes been thought, but 
the council of Clichy (626-627). Jews are first recorded in 
Rheims in 1077; in 1103 they lived in the Vicus Judaeorum, 
later known as the Rue de Gieu (Juifs) and after 1355 the Rue 
des Elus. The site of the medieval synagogue is disputed, but 
it was perhaps No. 18 Rue des Elus. The cemetery was situ- 
ated at the junction of the roads to Chalons and Cernay. Jew- 
ish scholars from Rheims participated in the *synod convened 
by Solomon b. Abraham *Adret and Jacob b. Meir *Tam in 
the mid-12"" century. According to Petrus Cantor (d. 1197), 
dean of the cathedral chapter, theological disputations be- 
tween the Jews and the Christians of Rheims were a frequent 
occurrence in the second half of the 12" century. Although 
the community was greatly reduced in the latter half of the 
13 century, nevertheless the royal officer and the archbishop 
disputed about who had paramount authority over the Jew- 
ish community. There is no evidence of a new community be- 
tween 1315 and 1322 (after the expulsion from the kingdom of 
France in 1306), but there certainly were Jews in the city once 
more in 1389. It may be that the successive expulsions led to 
a marked number of conversions to Christianity; a number 
of Christians are recorded who bore the surname “le Juif?? A 
few Jews settled in Rheims in 1820, but a community was not 
formed until the arrival of Jews from *Alsace and *Lorraine 
after 1870. In 1879 a synagogue was built. Although just before 
World War 11 an appreciable amount of real estate belonged 
to Jews, the number of Jews living in the city remained small. 
In 1971 there were 600 Jews in Rheims; they had a synagogue 
and community center. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 633f., B. Blumenkranz, Juifs 
et Chrétiens dans le Monde Occidental (1960), 87, 107; P. Tarbe, Reims; 
Ses Rues et ses Monuments (1844), 376; C. Schwingrouber, Reims; Rues 
et Places Publiques, Recherches Historiques sur leurs Dénominations 
(1904), 57f., 171; E. Cahen (?), in: Almanach Annuaire Historique, Ad- 
ministratif de la Marne..., 22 (1880), 145-54; Z. Szajkowski, Analytical 
Franco-Jewish Gazetteer (1966), 224. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


RHINEWINE, ABRAHAM (1887-1932), Canadian jour- 
nalist and historian. Rhinewine, who was born in Mezhirech 
(Miedzyrzec), Poland, studied for several years in the yeshivah 
in Slobodka. To avoid arrest for political activity he fled to 
London, where he lived from late 1907 to late 1908. He emi- 
grated to Toronto in 1909. Already involved in journalism and 
editing before his arrival in Canada, in 1912 he joined the staff 
of Toronto Hebrew Daily Journal, and from 1915 to 1931 served 
as its editor. For 15 years Rhinewine wrote almost daily for the 
Hebrew Daily Journal, reporting on a wide range of communal 
and cultural issues, as well as contributing some of his own 
fiction and drama. As the paper’s editor, Rhinewine managed 
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to appeal to a broader spectrum of the Jewish community, 
but the newspaper's editorial policy was decidedly pro-labor 
and Zionist. Rhinewine was an active member of the Labor 
Zionist movement. As a Labor Zionist delegate, he attended 
the founding convention of the 1919 Canadian Jewish Con- 
gress in Montreal and remained an active supporter of the or- 
ganization’s work. He was also an advocate of Jewish secular 
education and a founder and volunteer teacher at the National 
Radical School in Toronto, which opened its doors in 1911 with 
the support of various left-wing community groups. In addi- 
tion Rhinewine chaired the Sholem Aleichem Library. An au- 
thor in both Yiddish and English, Rhinewine did pioneer re- 
search in Canadian history. His writings include Erets Yisroel 
in Yidishn Lebn un Literatur (1921); In a Kanadishn Shtot (1921), 
a novella; the two-volume Der Yid in Kanada (1925-27); and 
Looking Back a Century on the Centennial of Jewish Political 
Equality in Canada (1932). A year before he died, Rhinewine 
was pushed out of his position at the Hebrew Daily Journal. 
He founded a rival weekly, the Yidishe Velt, but died of a heart 
attack while working on the second issue. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C.L. Fuks, 100 yor yidishe un hebreyishe lit- 
erature in kanade (1980), 288-90; S. Speisman, The Jews of Toronto: 
A History to 1937 (1979); R. Frager, Sweatshop Strife: Class, Ethnicity 
and Gender in the Jewish Labour Movement in Toronto, 1900-1939 


(1992). 
[Ben G. Kayfetz / Richard Menkis (24 ed.)] 


RHODE ISLAND, state in N.E. United States. America’s 
smallest state, it was the last of the original 13 colonies to ratify 
the Constitution and the first to gain a Catholic majority. Its 
population in 2000 was 1,048,000, the eighth smallest in the 
United States. Named for Aquidneck Island in lower Narra- 
gansett Bay, the state is still known officially as Rhode Island 
and Providence Plantations. 

Roger Williams, an outcast from Massachusetts Bay Col- 
ony, founded Providence, located at the head of the bay, in 
1636. He established the First Baptist Church in America and 
a tradition of religious tolerance. After the American Revolu- 
tion, Providence succeeded Newport, on Aquidneck Island, as 
the state’s dominant city. The second of five rotating capitals, 
Providence became the permanent capital in 1901. 


Growth and Decline 

The first Jews settled in Newport in the mid-17 century, al- 
though the exact date is disputed. The earliest recorded date 
is 1658, when some Dutch Jews arrived from Curacao, and the 
early Jewish community of *Newport flourished before the 
American Revolution. Such families as Rivera, Lopez, Hart, 
Seixas, Levy, and Pollock were leaders in industry and ship- 
ping, and were generally respected in the community. Most of 
the colonial period Jews were Sephardim and most of them 
supported the revolutionary cause. By 1822, the last Jew had 
departed Newport. Sixteen years later, Solomon Pareira, a 
Dutch merchant, became the first Jew to settle permanently 
in Providence. In 1849, he was a founder of the city’s first Jew- 
ish institution, a cemetery on New London turnpike. By 1878, 
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there were approximately 1,000 Jews in Rhode Island, almost 
all in Providence and nearby Pawtucket; most had relocated 
from New York City. 

By 1905, there were approximately 8,000 Jews in Provi- 
dence, a national leader in the production of woolens, jewelry, 
files, screws, steam engines, and silverware. Jews settled in two 
neighborhoods: those from Lithuania, Poland, and Byelorussia 
in the North End; those from Galicia, Romania, and Ukraine 
in South Providence. 

In 1937, the Jewish community reached 30,000. In 1963, 
according to a scientific survey, the Jewish population of 
greater Providence was 19,600, including 13,440 in Providence 
and Pawtucket. In 2001, there were 16,000 Jews in Rhode Is- 
land, including 14,200 in the Providence area. 


Business and Labor 

During the early decades of the 20" century, many immigrant 
Jews labored in jewelry factories. A large number were self- 
employed as peddlers, tailors, shopkeepers, grocers, and shoe- 
makers. Compared to Jews living in other middle-sized cities, 
those in Providence were exceptionally entrepreneurial. 

The most enterprising, such as the Lederer brothers and 
the Silverman brothers, achieved success as jewelry manu- 
facturers. In 1894, the Samuels brothers opened the Outlet 
Company, which became Providence’s largest department 
store and, eventually, the anchor ofa retail chain and a broad- 
casting network. Jacob Shartenberg’s department store, be- 
gun in 1882, was the largest in Pawtucket. Across Rhode Is- 
land, Jewish businesses were familiar fixtures on Main Street 
and High Street. 

In the decades following World War 11, major businesses 
emerged. Ann & Hope was a national pioneer of discount de- 
partment stores; Ross-Simons became widely known for its 
catalogue sales. American Tourister luggage and Hasbro toys 
became world leaders. 


Congregations 

The first congregation, Sons of Israel, was chartered in 1854. 
After merging with Sons of David in 1874, it affiliated with the 
Reform movement. Jacob Voorsanger, a graduate of Hebrew 
Union College, became the first Rhode Island rabbi ordained 
in America. Sons of Israel and David's first building was 
erected in downtown Providence in 1890. The second, known 
as Temple Beth-El, was built in South Providence in 1911. The 
third synagogue, designed by Percival Goodman and built on 
Providence’s East Side in 1954, remains one of the finest exam- 
ples of modern synagogue architecture in New England. The 
42-year tenure of William *Braude, Beth-El’s scholarly rabbi, 
has been the longest in Rhode Island. 

The oldest congregation in Providence remaining Ortho- 
dox was Sons of Zion, organized in 1875. Beth Jacob’s syna- 
gogue, erected in 1906, is the only Jewish building to survive 
the North End, which was demolished during the 1950s and 
1960s for highway construction and urban renewal projects. 

The oldest Conservative congregation was Beth Israel, 
established in 1921 in South Providence. The next was Temple 
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Emanu-El, which in 1927 erected a magnificent domed edi- 
fice, the first synagogue on the East Side and is still thriving 
in the same building site. 

By the turn of the 19 century, Jewish communities 
sprouted in many of Rhode Island’s smaller and somewhat 
isolated cities and towns. Newport's famous Touro congrega- 
tion was revived, and others arose in Pawtucket, Bristol, and 
Westerly. In 1961, when Woonsocket’s Conservative congrega- 
tion built a second synagogue, it commissioned magnificent 
stained glass windows, textiles, and metalwork. 

Hastened by the decline of South Providence and the 
availability of single-family housing elsewhere, new congre- 
gations were established around Narragansett Bay. In 1952, 
the first suburban synagogue was built in Cranston, only a 
few miles south of Providence. With the construction of new 
highways, such distant towns as Barrington and East Green- 
wich also became bedroom communities. In 2005, there were 
six congregations in Providence, 11 located elsewhere around 
the state. 


Organizations 

A Bnai Brith lodge was organized in Providence in 1870, a 
Ladies Hebrew Benevolent Association a decade later. New 
immigrants established scores of mutual aid societies. For 
example, three Hebrew free loan associations have existed 
for more than a century. Except for Lawrence Spitz, who led 
Woonsocket’s Independent Textile Union in the 1930s, Jews 
played minor roles in organized labor. They were active in a 
bevy of Zionist organizations, however. 

Over the past century, almost all of the Jewish commu- 
nity’s social service agencies have been built on or relocated 
to Providence’s East Side. These have included a home for the 
aged, a hospital, an orphanage, a community center, a family 
counseling center, and a Holocaust museum. There are two 
day schools and a bureau of Jewish education. Since 1954, the 
Rhode Island Jewish Historical Association has published an 
annual journal. 
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Recurring efforts to unify fundraising did not succeed 
until 1945, when Providence’s General Jewish Committee was 
established. In 1970, this body became the Jewish Federation 
of Rhode Island. Since early in the 20 century Rhode Island 
has produced several leaders of national stature, Selma Pilavin, 
Sylvia Hassenfeld, and Roberta Holland who were chairs of the 
Women's Division of United Jewish Appeal - Hassenfeld also 
headed the American Joint Distribution Committee; Norman 
Tilles, president of H1as; Harry Cutler who was president of 
jw, and Marian Misch was president of the National Coun- 
cil of Jewish Women. 


Education 

For generations, Jewish children flourished in Rhode Island’s 
public schools. In recent decades, however, large numbers 
have enrolled in Jewish day schools and private academies. 
The number of Jewish public school teachers, administrators, 
and union officials has declined significantly. 

Since its establishment in 1764 under Baptist auspices, 
Brown University, in Providence, has never imposed a reli- 
gious test for admission. The first Jewish students (male and 
female) did not graduate until the 1890s, however. Samuel 
Belkin, who later became president of Yeshiva University re- 
ceived his Ph.D. from Brown, which recognized his rabbinic 
ordination at a European yeshivah and his manifest erudition 
as sufficient for entry into its graduate school without a secular 
undergraduate degree. In recent decades, Brown's undergradu- 
ate enrollment has reached 20 percent. There have been many 
distinguished Jewish scholars, including William *Braude, Er- 
nest Freirichs, Calvin Goldscheider, Sidney *Goldstein, David 
Kertzer, Nelson Vieira, and Alan Zuckerman. For almost two 
decades Jacob *Neusner taught at Brown and during his era, 
Brown became the most influential American University in 
Jewish Studies producing scholars who went on to lead ma- 
jor programs throughout the United States. In 1971, Brown 
appointed the first Jewish chaplain in the Ivy League, and its 
Hillel program now occupies expansive quarters. Many Jews 
from Rhode Island and elsewhere have been trustees and do- 
nors. Sidney Frank of New York has become Brown's great- 
est benefactor. 

Jews have taught and studied at most of Rhode Island’s 
universities. Like Brown’s Maurice Glicksman, the Univer- 
sity of Rhode Island, in Kingston, has had a Jewish provost, 
David Gitlitz. Aaron Siskind, a master photographer, taught 
at the Rhode Island School of Design. Jews have also taught 
and studied at Providence College, a Dominican institution. 
Sol Koffler donated buildings to many campuses. 

Prominent in the professions, most Jews have obtained 
postgraduate training beyond Rhode Island. Brown estab- 
lished its medical school in 1972, under the deanship of Stan- 
ley Aronson. 


Government 

As Democrats and Republicans, Jews have served in the state 
legislature since the 1890s. There have been two Jewish gov- 
ernors: Frank * Licht, first elected in 1968; and Bruce Sundlun, 
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first elected in 1991. Jews have been elected to every statewide 
office, including three as attorney general. David N. Cicilline 
is currently mayor of Providence. 

Leonard Holland was the longest serving adjutant gen- 
eral of the National Guard. Three Jews have served on Rhode 
Island’s Supreme Court, and several have been close advis- 
ers to Senators. 


Wider Impact 

Jews have actively participated in Rhode Island’s cultural life, 
especially during the past half century. The state’s major the- 
atrical company, Trinity Repertory, originated at the Jewish 
Community Center. Daniel Robbins, the first Jewish director 
of Rhode Island School of Design's Museum of Art, helped 
create its core collection of modern art, the gift of Selma Pi- 
lavin. 

Active in civic affairs, Jews have helped lead the United 
Way, the Rhode Island Foundation, and the acLu. Rhode 
Island’s Children’s Hospital was named for its largest donor, 
Hasbro. Irving Fain championed fair housing legislation, and 
in 1965 three rabbis marched from Selma to Montgomery, Al- 
abama. A Jewish philanthropist donated the Roger Williams 
Spring, where Providence began, to the city. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.M. Goodwin and E. Smith (eds.), The 
Jews of Rhode Island (2004); J. Perelmann, Ethnic Differences: School 
and Social Structure among the Irish, Italians, Jews, and Blacks in an 
American City, 1880-1935 (1988); J. Smith, Family Connections: A 
History of Italian and Jewish Immigrant Lives in Providence, Rhode 
Island, 1900-1940 (1985). 

[George M. Goodwin (2"4 ed.)] 


RHODES (Rhodos), Greek island in the Aegean Sea, with city 
of the same name. It is the largest of the Dodecanese Islands in 
the Aegean Sea and also known as the Island of Roses. 


Ancient Period 
The biblical reference to Rhodes is in Genesis 10:4-5. Doda- 
nim, the son of Yavan (Greece) and the biblical figure after 
whom the Island of Rhodes is named and to whom it be- 
longed, was Noalk’s great-grandson on the side of his son Yefet. 
It is written, “By these were the isles of the nations divided in 
their lands; everyone after his tongue, after their families, in 
their nations” (Gen. 10:5). Although it is uncertain when the 
first Jews settled in Rhodes, it appears that a Jewish commu- 
nity existed on the island at least toward the end of the Hel- 
lenistic period. Rhodes is listed in a Roman decree among 
those areas notified of the renewal of the pact of friendship 
between the Roman senate and the Jewish nation under the 
high priest Simeon (142 B.c.E.), and numerous scholars have 
concluded from this document that a Jewish community ex- 
isted on Rhodes at the time (cf. Suetonius, Tiberius 32, where 
a “Diogenes Grammaticus” is mentioned who used to dispute 
on the Sabbath; cf. also 1G, x11, fasciculus 1, n. 11, line 5, where 
one should probably read “Menippus of Jerusalem’; cf. cor- 
rigenda, p. 206). 

Herod the Great had occasion to visit the island a num- 
ber of times. His first visit was in 40 B.c.z. when, having set 
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sail for Pamphylia on his way to Rome, he was nearly ship- 
wrecked and with difficulty made his way to Rhodes. There, 
according to Josephus’ account (Ant., 14:377-8, see also Wars, 
1:280), he found the city devastated by the war against Cassius 
and “did not hesitate to help it even though he was in need 
of funds, but actually exceeded his means in restoring it.” It 
is probable that he thereby intended also to benefit the local 
Jewish population. Following the battle of Actium (31 B.c.£.) 
Rhodes was the scene of a meeting between Herod and the 
victorious Octavian. On this occasion Herod proclaimed his 
loyalty and friendship to the new Roman emperor and as a 
result was reconfirmed king of Judea (Wars, 1:387-8, Ant., 
15:187—-8). Josephus states that Herod continued to offer eco- 
nomic aid to Rhodes: “again and again he made contributions 
for shipbuilding, and when their Pythian temple burnt down 
he rebuilt it on a grander scale at his own expense” (Wars, 
1:424; Ant., 16:147). ener 
Middle Ages and Ottoman Rule Until 19 Century 

Jews are again mentioned in Rhodes at the time of the Arab 
conquest in the seventh century c.E. In 653 the Arab con- 
queror, Mu /awiya, ordered the destruction of the remains of 
the Colossus of Rhodes. It was sold to a Jew from Edessa who 
carried away 90 camel loads of bronze (Theophrastus, Chro- 
nographia, 1:345). *Benjamin of Tudela, the 12"*-century trav- 
eler, found some 400 Jews in the city of Rhodes. Some Jews, 
upon fleeing Aragonese territory during the 1280 persecutions, 
went to Rhodes, then still under Arab rule. During the rule of 
the Knights Hospitalers of St. John of Jerusalem (1309-1522), 
the Jewish quarter (vicus Judeorum) was next to the city wall 
near the port. During the 38-day siege of the city by the Turks 
in 1480, the Jews fought valiantly in defense of the city. Their 
houses were torn down to reinforce the wall, and the fighting 
reached the synagogue before the Turks were forced to retreat. 
The grand master of the order, Pierre d’Aubusson, erected two 
churches on the site to commemorate the event and the syna- 
gogue had to be abandoned. In recognition of their bravery, 
the Jews were later allowed to rebuild it. Meshullam of *Volt- 
erra and Obadiah of *Bertinoro visited Rhodes in 1481 and 
1488, respectively. The latter found only 22 Jewish families, 
the others having left after the 1481/82 earthquakes which 
again destroyed the Jewish quarter. The remnant was living 
in poverty, mainly on its womenfolk’s earnings (the anony- 
mous Pilgrim of Cologne noted the Jewesses’ skill in making 
silk clothes), but some men worked in tanning. After a plague 
(1498-1500), the order decided to expel within 40 days all 
Jews who would not become baptized. They could leave with 
their belongings but had to sail for Nice, in order not to set- 
tle in Turkish territories. In the next two decades from 2,000 
to 3,000 Jews captured by the order’s ships, were brought to 
Rhodes, and kept there as slaves to work on fortifications. 

In 1522 these captives helped the Turks conquer the for- 
tress of Rhodes. Under the benevolent Ottoman rule, Rhodes 
became an important Sephardi center, the Jews outnumbering 
the Turkish population. The community numbered 144 Jew- 
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when it joined the Resistance against the Vichy government 
and the German presence in North Africa. The discrimina- 
tory laws promulgated by the Vichy regime, and the distress- 
ing fact that most of these laws remained in force for a while 
even after Algeria was liberated by Allied forces, and that Alge- 
rian Jewry did not immediately regain French citizenship, left 
Ashkenazi deeply affected, uncertain whether he could best 
define himself as “a Jew from Algeria and of French culture” 
or “a French Jew of Algerian culture.” Mobilized in the French 
Foreign Legion, Ashkenazi was wounded near Strasbourg. 
After the war, he married the daughter of Holocaust victims 
and took part in the creation of the Ecole d’Orsay educational 
center devoted to the training of future Jewish teachers and 
to the spiritual rebirth of the French Jewish community. He 
was influenced by the teachings of Jacob *Gordin, who urged 
Ashkenazi to stay at Orsay and teach Judaism. Ashkenazi was 
appointed director of the school in 1949 and presided over the 
Union of France's Jewish Students (uEJF). This period deeply 
affected Ashkenazi’s perception of Jewish identity: as a leader 
of Jewish youth and student movements, he was closely con- 
nected with the mainly Ashkenazi Jewry of France and became 
aware of the national, and not merely religious, dimension of 
the Jewish people, which eventually led him to adopt Zionist 
views. Besides, Gordin’s teaching as well as his academic stud- 
ies (ethnology and anthropology) led Ashkenazi to consider 
a new kind of relationship between Judaism and Western 
thought that can be defined as Modern Orthodox. His first 
visits to the State of Israel confirmed his conviction that Jews 
formed a national group and that their return to their Hebrew 
identity constituted a revolutionary change. In 1968, he immi- 
grated to Israel, where he took part in the creation of several 
educational bodies, some of them for new immigrants, in the 
spirit of religious Zionism. In his Israeli years, he continued 
to be involved in Jewish education in France and in interre- 
ligious dialogue. 

One of the most influential spiritual leaders of French 
and French-speaking Jewry, “Manitou” (his nickname from 
the boy scout period) personified, to a certain extent, the evo- 
lution of this community from a merely religious group of 
individuals to a community strongly linked to Zionism and 
the State of Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Ashkenazi and M. Goldman, La parole 
et [ écrit: Penser la tradition juive aujourd hui (2000); idem, Penser 
la vie juive aujourd’hui (2005); M. Koginsky, Un Hébreu dorigine 
juive (1998). 

[Dror Franck Sullaper (24 ed.)] 


ASHKENAZI, MALKIEL (d. c. 1620), kabbalist. He prob- 
ably settled first at Safed, where he was close to the circle of 
Isaac *Luria’s disciples, and subsequently in Hebron. He was 
probably the rabbi of Hebron and, according to reports that 
H,J.D. *Azulai heard from the elders of Hebron, Ashkenazi was 
responsible for consolidating Jewish settlement in Hebron. 
Ashkenazi had an important library at his house, including 
six scrolls of Lurianic Kabbalah corrected in Hayyim Vital’s 
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own hand (Ms. Montefiore 348). R. Solomon ha-Narboni 
of Hebron mentions a manuscript which was shown to him 
by “the accomplished scholar, pietist, and saint” (J. Kastaro, 
Oholei Yaakov (1783), no. 113). R. Isaiah ha-Levi *Horowitz 
mentions in his book Shenei Luhot ha-Berit (1648) the cus- 
toms of Hebron according to R. Malkiel Ashkenazi. The im- 
pression left by Malkiel in the sources is of a learned man 
whose opinions were accepted; nevertheless none of his writ- 
ings survived. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rosanes, Togarmah, 3 (1938), 306; M. Bena- 
yahu, Sefer Hida (1959), 69-70, 83, 89. 


ASHKENAZI, MEIR BEN BENJAMIN WOLEF (second 
half of the 17‘ century), German rabbi. Ashkenazi was the 
first appointed rabbi of the united communities of Altona, 
Hamburg, and Wandsbeck in 1664. He left his post in 1667, 
stipulating that he be reinstated within a given period. How- 
ever, the Hamburg and Wandsbeck communities appointed 
another incumbent in his absence. Jacob *Sasportas, then 
hakham of the Sephardi community in Hamburg, arbitrated 
in the ensuing conflict in favor of the two communities. The 
union was temporarily dissolved and Ashkenazi remained 
rabbi of Altona until 1669. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: O. Wolfsberg (Aviad), Die Drei-Gemeinde 
(1960), 50-51. 


ASHKENAZI, MORDECAI BEN ISAAC KOHEN (late 
16'>-early 17" century), rabbi and preacher in Syria. His major 
work Rosh Mor Deror (Venice, 1615), written in 1613, was influ- 
enced by his teacher and father-in-law, R. Samuel *Laniado. 
A collection of homilies on the Torah readings, written in the 
classical tradition of Jewish preaching, it treats the redemp- 
tion, God’s revenge on the Gentiles, and Israel's blessed condi- 
tion after the coming of the Messiah. While Ashkenazi some- 
times employed kabbalistic terms in his preaching, they are 
generally based directly on the Midrash. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.Z. Laniado, Li-Kedoshim asher ba-Arez 
(1952), 46ff. (second pagination). 


ASHKENAZI, MOSES DAVID (c. 1780-1856), talmud- 
ist and author in Hungary and Erez Israel. Ashkenazi was 
born in Galicia where his father Asher served as rabbi. From 
1803 to 1843 he held the office of rabbi at Tolcsva, Hungary. 
Thereafter he settled in Erez Israel where he became a rabbi 
of the Ashkenazi community in Safed, a position he held 
until his death. The following works of his have been pub- 
lished: (1) Toledot Adam, novellae to several talmudic tractates 
(Jerusalem, 1845); (2) Beer Sheva, a collection of homiletical 
discussions of the Pentateuch (1853); (3) his will was printed 
as an addendum to Shemen Rosh, a responsa collection of 
his grandson Asher Anschel (1903). A responsum of Ashke- 
nazi appears in the responsa Heshiv Moshe of Moses *Teitel- 
baum (2 (1866), no. 67). He also corresponded with Moses 
*Sofer. 
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ish household heads during the reign of Suleiman the Great 
(1520-66), but the number was probably higher. Expulsees 
from Spain and Portugal, as well as returned anusim (Marra- 
nos) strengthened the Jewish community and fortified it as an 
important Judeo-Spanish-speaking center. Also some 150 Se- 
phardi families were transferred from Salonika to Rhodes for 
economic and strategic reasons as part of the sorgun by order 
of the sultan in order to strengthen the population base. Jews 
from Izmir, Istanbul, and Jerusalem were also relocated there; 
as well as Jewish political prisoners. Rhodes became known as 
the “small Jerusalem.’ In the Ottoman period, the community 
had two main synagogues: Kahal Grande and Kahal Shalom, 
founded later, in 1577, and renovated in 1593. Noteworthy of 
the time was the 16 century local poet Judah Zarko, who 
published his work Lehem Yehudah in 1560. Among the note- 
worthy rabbis of Rhodes were: Judah ibn Verga (16 century); 
Moses Bussal (17*" century); Jehiel Bassan (18 century); Mi- 
chael Jacob Israel (1790-1856) author of the responsa Yad Ya- 
min; Judah Moses Franco, who became Rishon le-Zion in 1911; 
and, above all, the long line of the rabbis of the Israel family, 
beginning with Moses Israel of Erez Israel, who was appointed 
chief rabbi of Rhodes in 1714. The Jews of Rhodes were mer- 
chants, manufacturers of arms, moneychangers, tax farmers, 
and physicians; the middle class were craftsmen: carpenters, 
tanners, goldsmiths, and bookbinders, and others made a well- 
known wine, silk clothes, and wove cloth. 

Moses de Vushal of Safed, chief rabbi of Rhodes in the 
mid-17" century, presided over a flourishing yeshivah on the 
island. He wrote Yismah Moshe and lived in a time of mes- 
sianic hysteria within the community prompted by the mes- 
sianic activity of *Shabbetai Zevi of nearby Smyrna (Izmir). 
Shabbetai Zevi stayed at the rabbi’s house for a month in 1662 
when he was en route to Erez Israel. Rabbi Vushal’s son, Solo- 
mon, became an ardent follower of Shabbetai Zevi. After this 
false messiah converted to Islam by order of the Ottoman 
authorities in September 1666 in order to avoid a death sen- 
tence, Solomon Vushal also converted to Islam, like many of 
Shabbetai Zevi’s devout followers throughout the region and 
the world. The rabbis who followed Moses de Vushal had to 
cope with the problem of maintaining rabbinical authority due 
to the turbulence caused by Shabbateanism. The community 
also suffered a plague in 1667, which caused many to flee tem- 
porarily to the villages of the island. In the 18» centuries the 
community was led by the Chief Rabbis Hayyim Algazi; Shm- 
uel Sadok; the above Moses Israel (1714-38); Ezra Malki (of 
Safed), who died in 1768; Moses ben Eliyahu Israel (Moses 
Israel 11) of Jerusalem, who was appointed in 1773 but died 
at the early age of 34 in 1782; Jedidiah Samuel Tarica (whose 
family originated in Candia); and Hayyim Tarsa, author of 
the responsa Hayyim Shenayim and student of Rabbi Moses 
Israel 11. 

Aharon Rahamim Franco was the Austro-Hungarian 
consul in Rhodes beginning in 1769. In addition, he was 
appointed by the Emperor Franz Josef as minister of the 
post. 
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In the 19» Century 

The wealthier Jews were merchants in cloth, silk, sulfur, and 
resins, and the rest were small shopkeepers and artisans, 
ambulant vendors, and fishermen. In 1819, Behor Alhadeff 
founded a bank which later became Solomon Alhadeff and 
Sons. The bank eventually became a powerful financial house 
in the Levant and the family established commercial enter- 
prises and clothing factories throughout the region. The com- 
munity was governed by a council of seven memunim (“ofhi- 
cials”). The council decided on taxes to be levied, and together 
with the rabbi it gave askamot (“decisions”) on current mat- 
ters. Government taxes were collected by a Jew who was ap- 
pointed by the Turkish governor. The rabbi was recognized by 
the authorities as the judicial authority in all questions con- 
cerning marriage, divorce, inheritance, etc. The Kahal Gadol 
synagogue was built under Knights Hospitalers’ rule, and the 
Kahal Shalom synagogue in 1593; there were also two small 
synagogues, Kahal Kamondo (from 1865) and Kahal Tikkun 
Hazzot, called also Keila de los Vicos (“the Synagogue of the 
Rich”). There were many yeshivot used as meeting places for 
prayer and study, and many smaller prayer rooms called mi- 
drashim. The Israel yeshivah dated from the 17" century and 
Moses Menashe founded the Menashe yeshivah in 1850. His 
son Boaz “Effendi” was a Turkish judge. The education of 
boys was given over to private teachers, usually employed by 
a group of families. In 1882, Moses Franco, who also was the 
French vice consul, opened the modern Progress school where 
Hebrew, Turkish, and French were taught, but it closed after 
five years due to fierce objection from the local rabbis. In 1895, 
the noted educator and historian Abraham *Galante founded 
the Tifereth Israel school, which had a similar curriculum and 
agenda as the progress school, but it only lasted two years. In 
1899, he founded the talmud torah. In the early 1900s the Al- 
liance Israélite Universelle opened separate boys’ and girls’ 
schools. The latter was opened when parents feared that their 
daughters who studied at the Catholics Soeurs school were 
exposed to proselytism and a 15-year-old girl converted to 
Catholicism. Life under Turkish rule was easy, except in 1840 
when in the wake of the Damascus blood libel the rabbi and 
the leading members of the community were arrested and 
held until the innocence of the Damascus Jews was proven. 
According to various reports, the number of Jews during the 
19‘ century was between 2,000 and 4,000. 

At the end of the 19"* century, young poorly educated 
teenage boys from Rhodes began migrating to Africa to search 
for a better future with dreams of getting rich. Eventually, they 
reached the Belgian Congo and Rhodesia and founded syna- 
gogues in Elizabethville and Salisbury. At the beginning of the 
20' century, Rhodian Jews also followed Greek-Orthodox fel- 
low townsmen to the United States and South America. 

Among the noted rabbis of the second half of the 19 
century was Hayyim Rahamim Joseph Franco (b. 1835; “the 
Harif”), who wrote Shaarei Rahamim, Shenot Yamim, Ot le- 
Rahamim, Midat ha-Rahamim, and Kevod Yaakov. He was av 
bet din locally and later in Livorno and Jerusalem (1868), and 
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finally served as chief rabbi of Hebron (1878-1901). Reuben 
Eliyahu Israel was the last chief rabbi of Rhodes, appointed in 
1921 and serving until his death in 1932. 

The Mahzor Sefarad was used by all; parts of prayers and 
especially piyyutim were recited in Ladino. Before marriages, 
the dowry was assessed and the amount inscribed in a register 
and later in the ketubbah; the dowry was exhibited on carts 
in the Jewish quarter. On the Sabbath after the marriage the 
groom was called to the tevah and recited Abraham's order to 
his servant to find a bride for his son Isaac in Mesopotamia 
(Gen. 24); the congregation sang each verse in the Aramaic 
Targum. Those who recovered from serious illness or grave 
danger would offer a sacrifice - a cow or sheep — whose blood 
the shohet would smear on the door and the doorposts. 


Italian Rule 

In 1912, after the Balkan Wars, Rhodes and other Dodecanese 
islands came under Italian rule. There were about 4,500 Jews 
in Rhodes at the time. Rhodes became the center of the Italian 
possessions in the Levant and Italian Jews settled on the island. 
An Italian rabbinical seminary, the Collegio Rabbinico, was 
founded by the Italian government in 1928 to serve the Italian 
Levant (the Balkans, Erez Israel, Egypt, and Ethiopia); it was 
closed in 1938 before the Fascist racial laws were promulgated. 
It was headed by such scholars and luminaries as Rabbi Mar- 
cus Breger, Riccardo Pacifici, Prof. Isaiah Sonne, and Rabbi 
Michel Albagli. The musicologist Albert Hemsi did important 
fieldwork with Rhodian Judeo-Spanish speaking Jews to an- 
notate their knowledge of romances, coplas, and other cultural 
literary forms and religious musical rituals. 

Jews who had arrived in Rhodes after 1919 (103 families 
from Bulgaria, Greece, and Turkey) were expelled and most 
of them sailed for Tangier. Others later fled in the face of the 
discriminatory measures, mainly to the Belgian Congo and 
Rhodesia; where Rhodian enclaves had existed since the early 
20' century. Some 200 local Jews embarked the illegal immi- 
gration boat Rim to Erez Israel after its North European Jew- 
ish passengers on the shipwrecked Agios Nikolaos had been 
stranded in Rhodes for six weeks and housed at the local sta- 
dium. After the capitulation of Italy to the Allies in Septem- 
ber 1943, the Germans occupied Rhodes, and on July 24, 1944, 
deported to *Auschwitz all of the 1,820 Jews who were left on 
the island; only 179 survived. The future UN Secretary-General 
and Austrian President Kurt Waldheim, then a young Wehr- 
macht Intelligence officer, was present for the collection of 
gold when the Rhodian Jews were interned at the Chemenlik 
warehouses, formerly an early Ottoman aeronautical base, 
and assisted in arranging logistics for their deportation to 
the Haidari Camp in Piraeus, from which they would be de- 
ported to Auschwitz/Birkenau. Twenty-nine-year-old Turk- 
ish consul and Righteous Gentile Salahattin Ulkumen saved 
some 46 Jews from deportation. 


Post-World War 11 
When Rhodes became a part of Greece in 1947, some 50 Jews 
lived there. In 1969 there were 32 Jews on Rhodes. In the early 
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21°t century some 20 Greek Jews lived in the city of Rhodes 
and the Kal Grande synagogue functioned and also served as 
a museum for the history of Rhodian Jewry. 

Despite the destruction of Rhodian Jewry in the Holo- 
caust, an active Rhodian Diaspora still exists. In addition to 
the above-mentioned communities in the Diaspora, the for- 
mer Rhodian Jews and their descendants relocated after the 
nationalization of the Belgian Congo in the 1960s and estab- 
lished communities in Seapoint, outside of Capetown, South 
Africa, and Brussels, Belgium; each having a Rhodian syna- 
gogue building. From this exodus, a Rhodian enclave was also 
created in Ashdod, Israel. A second-generation group in Israel, 
led by the Jerusalemites Mario Soriano, Maggie Cohen, and 
Dr. Yehuda Leon, publishes a periodical called Ahi Rhodes, 
and produced a film called Rhodes: Story of a Community 
that Disappeared. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Galante, Histoire des Juifs de Rhodes, Chio, 
Cos etc. (1935; appendix 1948); R. Pacifici, in: RMI, 8 (1938), 60-77; S. 
Marcus, Toledot ha-Rabbanim le-Mishpahat Yisrael me-Rodos (1935); 
idem, in: Sefunot, 1 (1956), 279-302; idem, in: Ozar Yehudei Sefarad, 2 
(1959), 55-68; Schuerer, Gesch, 3 (1911*), 456, 534; Juster, Juifs (1914), 
189; B.E.A. Rottiers, Inscriptions et Monuments de Rhodes (1830); 
Baron, Social, 3 (1957), 16, 235; J. Starr, Romania (1949), 85-93; M. Is- 
hon, in: Gesher, 11 (1965), 51-57; M.D. Angel, The Jews of Rhodes, The 
History of a Sephardic Community (1978). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
B. Rivlin, “Rhodes, in Pinkas ha-Kehillot Yavan (1999), 392-407; Y. 
Kerem, “The Migration of Rhodian Jews to Africa and the Americas 
from 1900-1914: The Beginning of New Sephardic Diasporic Com- 
munities, in: Patterns of Migration, 1850-1914 (1996), 321-34; idem, 
“The Settlement of Rhodian and Other Sephardic Jews in Montgom- 
ery and Atlanta in the Twentieth Century,” in: American Jewish His- 


tory 85, 4 (Dec. 1997), 373-91. 
[Yitzchak Kerem (2™ ed.)] 


RIBALOW, MENACHEM (1895-1953), U.S. Hebrew editor 
and essayist. Born in Chudnov, Volhynia (Russia), Ribalow 
received a yeshivah education and also studied at the Univer- 
sity of Moscow; he immigrated to the United States in 1921. 
Two years later he was appointed editor of the Hebrew weekly 
Hadoar. For 30 years he wrote his weekly editorials under his 
pseudonym, M. Shoshani, and hundreds of essays which ap- 
peared in various periodicals and, eventually, were collected in 
five volumes. As an essayist he concentrated on literary criti- 
cism, especially of Hebrew poetry. Though his love for Hebrew 
sometimes led him to hyperbolic evaluations of Hebrew writ- 
ers, he was a perceptive critic. Many Hebrew authors in the 
U.S. made their debut under his guidance. 

Ribalow also edited a short-lived quarterly Mabbua 
(1952/53); two jubilee volumes of Hadoar (1952); several vol- 
umes ofa literary annual Sefer ha-Shanah li- Yhudei Amerikah 
(“The Year Book of American Jews”) between 1931 and 1949; 
a literary annual; and memorial volumes for various writers. 
He also edited an anthology of American-Hebrew poetry in 
Yiddish, an anthology of Hebrew writers and Ahisefer (1944), 
a volume designed to foster greater understanding between 
Hebrew and Yiddish writers in the U.S. A collection of some 
of his literary essays appeared in English translation, The 
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Flowering of Modern Hebrew Literature (1959, tr. and ed. by J. 
Nadich). Ribalow was a leader of Histadrut Ivrit of America, 
an organization for the propagation of Hebrew culture in the 
United States. With Israel’s President Izhak *Ben-Zvi, he was 
co-president of the World Hebrew Union. 

His son, HAROLD URIEL RIBALOW (1919-1982), was a 
writer and anthologist with a special interest in Jewish partici- 
pation in the world of sport. He published The Jew in American 
Sports (1949) and Fighter from Whitechapel: The Story of Daniel 
Mendoza (1962). He served as editor of Congress Weekly from 
1946 to 1951, the American Zionist from 1951 to 1953, and as 
sports editor of the Jewish Telegraphic Agency after 1956. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Epstein, Soferim Ivrim ba-Amerikah, 2 
(1952), 420-7; H. Bavli, Ruhot Nifgashot (1958), 193-202; Waxman, 
Literature, 4 (19607), 1075-76; Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 855-6. 


[Eisig Silberschlag] 


°RIBBENTROP, JOACHIM VON (1893-1946), German 
Nazi leader and foreign minister (from 1938). First introduced 
to Hitler in 1932, Ribbentrop soon became a foreign policy 
advisor and was appointed ambassador to England in 1936. 
He returned in February 1938 to become foreign minister. He 
reached the height of his career by negotiating the Ribben- 
trop-Molotov pact with his Soviet counterpart that divided 
Poland, with Germany invading from the west and the Soviet 
Union from the east, into three zones, territory annexed by 
Germany, territory occupied by Germany, and territory oc- 
cupied by the Soviet Union. Given his previous service, Rib- 
bentrop initially favored a pro-British foreign policy and later 
sought to maintain the Soviet-German alliance until the in- 
vasion. Vain and incompetent, Ribbentrop was useful even 
if not a fanatical antisemite. His power diminished as Ger- 
many took less interest in foreign policy and resorted to war. 
In late 1942 he perceived the depth of Hitler's commitment to 
the Final Solution and became devoted to its execution. He 
pressed this policy, most especially for Hungary. For this the 
ministry had a special section in Germany (later Deutschland 
111) dealing with Jewish questions in German satellites. At the 
head of the department stood Franz *Rademacher (until 1943) 
and afterward Eberhard von Thadden. Ribbentrop’s visits and 
those of his subordinates to satellite states were partly aimed 
at implementing the extermination policy in those countries. 
He was hanged as a major war criminal after his condemna- 
tion by the International Military Tribunal. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Schwarz, This Man Ribbentrop (1943); 1MT, 
Trial of the Major War Criminals, 24 (1949), index; G.M. Gilbert, 
Nuremberg Diary (1948); P. Seabury, Wilhelmstrasse (1954). ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: C.R. Browning, The Final Solution and the Ger- 
man Foreign Office: A Study of the Referat D3 of the Abetilung Deutsch- 
land 1940-43 (1978). 
[Yehuda Reshef / Michael Berenbaum (2"¢ ed.)] 


RIBEAUVILLE (Ger. Rappoltsweiler), town in the Haut- 


Rhin department, E. France. By 1311 there was a Jewish com- 
munity in Ribeauvillé large enough to own a synagogue, but 
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it was decimated in the *Armleder massacres of 1338 and the 
*Black Death persecutions of 1349. In 1375 a few Jews again 
lived in Ribeauvillé, but it is not known if there was a com- 
munity in continuous existence until 1530 when Jews were 
again expelled from the town, not to return until the close of 
the 17» century. At the end of the 18" century there were over 
300 Jews in Ribeauvillé. During the 19" century the expanding 
community erected a new synagogue. From the beginning of 
the 20 century, however, the number of Jews declined to the 
point where, before the outbreak of World War 11, the com- 
munity had practically ceased to exist. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Germ Jud, 2 (1968), 674f.; E. Schied, Histoire 
des Juifs d’'Alsace (1887), 59, 106, 135, passim; B. Bernhard, Recherches 
sur [Hitoire del Ribeauvillé (1888), 69 ff., 133, 275; R. Faller, La Situation 
Economique du Canton de Ribeauvillé a ’Epoque du Directoire (1932), 
83f.; M. Ginsburger, Les Juifs a Ribeauvillé et a Bergheim (1939). 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


RIBEIRO, BERNARDIM (1482-1552), Portuguese poet. Ri- 
beiro was a prominent courtier, but beyond this little is known 
about his life except that he is said to have become insane af- 
ter losing his mistress to a rival. The most talented Portuguese 
poet before Camées, Ribeiro wrote eclogues that created a 
vogue for bucolic verse. His outstanding work was the Hysto- 
ria de Menina e Moga (also known as Saudades), the first edi- 
tion of which was published by the Jewish printer Abraham 
*Usque at Ferrara in 1554. The work is a novel of romance and 
chivalry in pastoral disguise, remarkable for its sensitivity, its 
realistic detail, and its prevailing melancholy. Some passages 
have been given a kabbalistic interpretation, or have been seen 
as referring to the persecution of the Jews. It has been sug- 
gested that Ribeiro was befriended by the Usque family, after 
he had fled from the Portuguese court; and it has even been 
conjectured that the similarities between the Menina and the 
Consolagam of Samuel *Usque stem from the fact that the 
latter and Ribeiro were one and the same person. One of the 
most important pieces of imaginative literature produced in 
the 16 century, Ribeiro’s novel had considerable influence 
on later writers. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Ribeiro, Historia de Menina e Moca, ed. 
by D.E. Grokenberger (1947); A.J. Saraiva and O. Lopes, Histéria da 
literatura portuguésa (19594), 213-29; A.EG. Bell, Portuguese Bibli- 
ography (1922), s.v.; J. Teixeira Rego, in: Estudos e Controvérsias, 24 


series (1931). 
[Kenneth R. Scholberg] 


RIBEIRO DOS SANTOS, ANTONIO (1745-1818), Portu- 
guese jurist, philologist, and humanist. Ribeiro was born in 
Oporto, Portugal. After studying under the Jesuits in Brazil, 
he returned to Portugal in 1764, where he studied Canon Law 
at Coimbra. He was ordained subdeacon in 1796, and fulfilled 
important ecclesiastical functions in Viseu, Faro, and Evora, 
where he served as Deputy of the Holy Office. He was a stren- 
uous defender of the principle of democratic rule as opposed 
to the divine right of absolute monarchy. 
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In 1776 Ribeiro was appointed the first Director of the 
Public Library of Lisbon, in which capacity he served until 
his death. 

He left many works on literature, history, law, and philol- 
ogy, among them studies on the history and literature of Por- 
tuguese Jewry. His Memoria da literatura sagrada dos Judeus 
portugueses desde os primeiros tempos da Monarquia até aos 
fins do sec. xv (“An Account of the Sacred Literature of the 
Portuguese Jews form the Early Days of the Monarchy until 
the End of the 15 Century”); Memoria da literatura sagrada 
dos Judeus portugueses no sec. xvi (“An Account of the Sa- 
cred Literature of the Portuguese Jews in the 16" Century”); 
Memoria da literatura sagrada dos Judeus portuegueses no sec. 
xvi (“An Account of the Sacred Literature of the Portuguese 
Jews in the 17 Century”); Memoria da literatura sagrada dos 
Judeus portugueses no sec. xvii (“An Account of the Sacred 
Literature of the Portuguese Jews in 18' Century”) were pub- 
lished by the Portuguese Academy of Sciences. 

He bequeathed several manuscripts to the Public Library 
of Lisbon, among them two studies entitled Do estado civile 
religioso dos Judeus em Portugal e da sua emigragdo para var- 
ias partes do mundo (“On the Civil and Religious Status of the 
Jews in Portugal and Their Emigration to Various Countries 
in the World”) and Memorial dos feitos de Jeronimo de Santa 
Fé contra os Hebreos “An Account of the Activities of Jeronimo 
(Geronimo) de Santa Fe against the Jews”). 

Ribeiro revealed his Jewish origin to a friend, Attilio 
Zuccagni Orlandini, an Italian geographer, and asked him 
to copy his manuscript on the “Civil and Religious Status of 
the Jews in Portugal” and to publish it “in his happy Tuscany, 
where one enjoys that honest freedom of opinion which in 
Portugal is almost always denied and punished, so that my 
work on the unfortunate Israelite Nation, so painstakingly 
compiled, should not remain forever buried in the Archives 
of the Public Library-” 

Zuccagni Orlandini in fact copied the manuscript and 
translated it into Italian, but failed to publish it. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grande Enciclopedia Portuguesa a Brasilei- 


rid, 25 (1935-1958), 610-12. 
[Jeonathan Prato] 


RIBEIRO SANCHEZ, ANTONIO (1699-1782), Marrano 
physician, born in Pernamacor, Portugal. Denounced to the 
Inquisition in 1726, apparently on flimsy grounds, he fled to 
London where he was circumcised without, however, joining 
the Jewish community. In 1731 he went to Russia, where in 1733 
he became court physician to the empress Anna, being made 
a councillor of state. After the accession of the empress Eliza- 
beth, his Jewish origin became known and he was dismissed 
and retired to Paris, where he worked among the poor. Al- 
though now out of sympathy with official Judaism, he wrote 
an important memorial, advocating the amelioration of the 
condition of the Portuguese New Christians and the restric- 
tion of the power of the Holy Office. In his opinion its sever- 
ity was often responsible for arousing Jewish sympathies in 
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New Christians formerly of unblemished orthodoxy. He was 
the first person to popularize in Western Europe the medici- 
nal value of Russian vapor baths, and was a pioneer both in 
educational and in penal reform. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Lemos, Ribeiro Sanchez (Port., 1911). 
[Charles Reznikoff] 


RIBICOFF, ABRAHAM A. (1910-1998), U.S. politician. 
Ribicoff was born in New Britain, Connecticut, the son of a 
poor Polish immigrant factory worker. After working his way 
through school and college, Ribicoff won a scholarship to the 
University of Chicago Law School, graduating in 1933. He en- 
tered law practice in Hartford, Connecticut, and became active 
in the Democratic Party. In 1938 Ribicoff was elected to the 
General Assembly of the state legislature. He served there until 
1942, when he was appointed a municipal judge in Hartford. 
In 1948 Ribicoff won election to the U.S. House of Represen- 
tatives. After four years in the House, he ran unsuccessfully 
for the Senate in the Eisenhower Republican landslide of 1952. 
Two years later he ran as the Democratic candidate for gover- 
nor in a campaign marked by antisemitic appeals. Ribicoff re- 
sponded to the hate campaign against him in an impassioned 
speech affirming his faith in the “American dream” of equal 
opportunity. He won a narrow victory over the incumbent, 
the only Democrat to win a statewide election in Connecticut 
that year. He served as governor of Connecticut from 1955 to 
1961. In that capacity he became extremely popular, especially 
for his crackdown on automobile driving violations. In 1958 
he was reelected by a margin of 246,000 votes, the largest ever 
recorded in the state. 

In 1960 Ribicoff led the campaign to gain his party’s 
presidential nomination for John E. Kennedy. When Ken- 
nedy became president, he appointed Ribicoff to his cabinet 
as secretary of health, education, and welfare. After 19 months, 
marked by both success and frustration, Ribicoff resigned 
to run for the Senate, where he hoped to be able to promote 
needed changes in health and welfare programs more effec- 
tively than he could as an administrator. In the Senate, where 
he served from 1963 to 1981, his first major triumph came with 
the passage of the Medicare Act, in which he played a promi- 
nent part. Other reform causes that he championed included 
automobile safety, control of air pollution, aid for dependent 
children and the mentally ill, and increased federal help for 
the urban areas and for the arts and education. Ribicoff fre- 
quently spoke out in the Senate on issues of special concern 
to Jews. In 1965 he warned against resuming aid to Egypt so 
long as it continued to threaten Israel with extinction. He 
also denounced discrimination against Jews and the denial 
of Jewish cultural and religious rights in the Soviet Union. 
Although generally identified as a staunch advocate of so- 
cial reform and the raising of social welfare standards, and as 
a defender of the rights of minorities, Ribicoff won general 
respect for his practicality, his concern for economy in gov- 
ernment, and his criticism of those who seek redress of their 
grievances through violence. 
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Ribicoff served as chairman for the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations (94't and 95‘ Congresses) and the Com- 
mittee on Governmental Affairs (95't and 96'" Congresses). 
After serving in the Senate, he returned to the practice of law 
in New York City. 

Ribicoff wrote America Can Make It! (with P. Danaceau, 
1972). The American Medical Machine (with P. Danaceau, 
1972). Politics: The American Way (with J. Newman, 1973). 
Nixon’s Good Deed: Welfare Reform (with V. Burke, 1974). 
and Mental Health and Retardation Politics (with D. Felice- 
tti, 1975). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Lieberman, The Legacy: Connecticut 
Politics, 1930-1980 (1981); S. Isaacs, Jews and American Politics (1974); 


L. Tanzer (ed.), The Kennedy Circle (1961); S. Opotowsky, The Ken- 
nedy Government (1961). 


[Sanford A. Lakoff / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


RIBLAH (Heb. 1724). 

(1) Ancient Syrian town situated between Lebo-Ha- 
math and Kadesh on the Orontes, south of Lake Homs, on 
the crossroads of the military highways to Mesopotamia and 
Egypt; present-day Ribla. Perhaps because it was better known 
than nearby Lebo-Hamath in Ezekiel’s time (see below) it is 
named in Ezekiel 6:14 (read n'?72), instead of the latter, as 
the theoretical northern limit of the Land of Israel. Around 
this point there are many important tells. The great battle of 
Kadesh between Pharaoh Ramses 11 (19 Dynasty) and the 
Hittite king Muwatalliti was fought there in 1286 B.c.E. The 
name of Riblah was then probably Sabtiina‘ (Pritchard, Texts, 
256). This place was strategically situated for northwestern 
or southwestern conquerors of the West. After a short reign 
of three months, King *Jehoahaz of Judah was deposed and 
imprisoned in Riblah by Pharaoh *Neco, presumably while 
the latter was still in northern Syria in the year 609. Later he 
took Jehoahaz with him to Egypt (11 Kings 23:33-34). *Nebu- 
chadnezzar chose Riblah as his headquarters during his last 
campaign against Jerusalem in 588-586 B.c.E. After two years 
of siege, King *Zedekiah saw that the situation was desper- 
ate and tried to flee the city, but the Chaldeans overtook him 
at Jericho and brought him to Nebuchadnezzar at Riblah. All 
of Zedekiah’s children were slain before his eyes; he himself 
was then blinded by order of Nebuchadnezzar and brought 
to Babylon (11 Kings 25:1-7; Jer. 52:9 ff.). 

(2) Shepham Hariblah (Num. 34:11) is a still unidenti- 
fied boundary point on the northeastern boundary of the 
Land of Israel. 


RICARDO, DAVID (1772-1823), British economist. He was 
born in London into a Sephardi family which in 1760 had im- 
migrated from Holland. He was sent to Holland for a tradi- 
tional Jewish education. After his return to London in 1786, 
Ricardo joined his father, Abraham Ricardo (d. 1812), a suc- 
cessful member of the stock exchange. In 1793 he married the 
daughter of a Quaker, broke with his family and left the faith, 
although he persistently advocated religious liberties and the 
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removal of Jewish disabilities. Having become a member of the 
stock exchange on his own, Ricardo showed unusual ability 
and soon achieved financial independence. In 1814 he retired 
from business, turned to the study of economics, and became 
one of the founding fathers of modern economics. His inter- 
est in this field dated back to 1799 when he read Adam Smith's 
Wealth of Nations. His publications were widely discussed and 
in 1819 Ricardo entered parliament, and took an active interest 
in current affairs. Ricardos major contributions to econom- 
ics were embodied in his Principles of Political Economy and 
Taxation (London, 1817). 

Ricardo was a rigorous theorist, and much of today’s 
knowledge about currency, taxation, and international trade is 
based on Ricardos analysis. His monetary views foreshadowed 
the 1844 Bank Act and laid the foundations of an “economi- 
cal and secure currency” which has remained the major ob- 
jective of modern monetary policy. In the field of fiscal policy 
he expounded the broad economic consequences of taxes on 
capital accumulation, the distribution of national income, and 
price levels. His theory of international trade and his principles 
of the comparative advantage provided the scientific basis for 
the rule of free trade. Although critics differ on the validity of 
Ricardo’s doctrines, there is agreement on his permanent mer- 
its as a methodologist. Ricardo introduced the first abstract 
models and established the concept of political economics as 
a body of principles dealing with material resources. His last- 
ing merit is the definite transformation of economic specula- 
tion into a scientific discipline. His collected works and cor- 
respondence, edited by the great economist Piero *Sraffa and 
by M.H. Dobb, were published in 1951-73. With Adam Smith, 
Thomas Malthus, and Karl Marx, David Ricardo is regarded 
as among the seminal figures in Britain who, between the late 
18» and mid-1g centuries, invented modern economics. Ri- 
cardo died at the age of only 51, leaving an enormous fortune of 
£500,000 that he had earned as a stockbroker, and much land. 
Many among Ricardo’s family also had notable careers. His sis- 
ter SARAH RICARDO PORTER (1790-1862) was one of the first 
Englishwomen to write on education. His nephew JOHN LEWIS 
RICARDO (1812-1862) was a member of Parliament and a key 
promoter of the electric telegraph in the 1840s. His collateral 
descendants include the architect HALSEY RALPH RICARDO 
(1954-1928) and his son, the mechanical engineer sIR HARRY 
RALPH RICARDO (1885-1974), who was a crucial figure in the 
development of the tank for the British army in World War 1 
and who served as president of the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers in 1944-45. He wrote an autobiography, Memories 
and Machines (1968). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P.H. Emden, Jews of Britain (1943), 47-59, in- 
dex; J.H. Hollander, David Ricardo, a Centenary Estimate (1910); M. 
Blaug, Ricardian Economics (1958). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB 
online; T. Peach, Interpreting Ricardo (1993). 


[Joachim O. Ronall / William D. Rubinstein 2"4 ed.)] 


RICARDO, DAVID (1904-1982), scholar of the liturgical 
music of the Spanish and Portuguese Jews. Born in Amster- 
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dam, Ricardo acquired his knowledge and love of this music 
from his grandfather Elyakim Alvarez Vega, who was hazzan 
of the Spanish and Portuguese synagogue in Amsterdam from 
1885 to 1923. He was also the conductor of the Sephardi chil- 
dren’s choir Santo Servicio, which performed at religious ser- 
vices there. Ricardo settled in Erez Israel in 1933 and although 
a mechanical engineer by calling, devoted himself from 1940 
to recording the musical traditions of his community, collect- 
ing some 300 melodies. His recordings were donated to the 
National Sound Archives in the late 1950s and remain an im- 
portant musical document for scholars. He published three 
booklets titled Ne’im Zemirot containing 170 notated tradi- 
tional tunes from the Portuguese Jews Congregation (Am- 
sterdam 1975) with an introduction by E. *Gerson-Kiwi; he 
dedicated the work to his late grandfather. 


[Akiva Zimmerman / Israela Stein (274 ed.)] 


RICCHI, RAPHAEL IMMANUEL BEN ABRAHAM HAI 
(1688-1743), Italian rabbi, kabbalist, and poet. Ricchi was born 
in Ferrara, but when he was two years old his family moved 
to Rovigo. When he was six his father died and his mother’s 
brother, Jedidiah Rabbino, undertook to provide for the fam- 
ily and the education of the children. On Rabbino’s death his 
son took charge of the family and married Ricchi’s sister. At the 
age of 20 Ricchi began to travel around various Italian cities, 
making his living as a teacher. Although his great wish was to 
study Kabbalah with *Benjamin b. Eliezer ha-Kohen Vitale of 
Reggio, he had to abandon his aim for economic reasons. In 
1717 he was ordained rabbi in Trieste by R. Hillel Ashkenazi of 
Canea. Immigrating to Erez Israel in 1718, he settled in Safed, 
where he devoted himself to the study of Lurianic Kabbalah. In 
Safed he was ordained rabbi by Hayyim Abulafia, the rabbi of 
Safed. Because of a plague that ravaged the country, in which 
his daughter died, Ricchi left Erez Israel after two years. On his 
way back to Italy, his ship was captured and taken to Tripoli, 
but he was released after 40 days. He settled in Leghorn, but 
later journeyed to Smyrna, Salonika, Constantinople, and Lon- 
don. He spent two years in Aleppo and in 1737 he arrived in 
Jerusalem, where he stayed for three years. In 1741 he returned 
to Leghorn to settle business matters connected with his books. 
While on one of his trips he was murdered by robbers. 

His books, in the order in which they were written, are 
(1) Maaseh Hoshev (Venice, 1716), a commentary on the build- 
ing of the tabernacle; (2) Hoshev Mahashavot (Amsterdam, 
1727), on the size of a mikveh, on phylacteries, and homiletic 
commentaries on the Bible and Talmud; (3) Hon Ashir (Am- 
sterdam, 1731), commentaries on the Mishnah, written in 
Gorizia and completed and expanded in Safed. The tractates 
are interspersed with poems with explanations by the author 
beside them; (4) Mishnat Hasidim (Amsterdam, 1727), an ex- 
position of Lurianic Kabbalah according to topics. With the 
aim of teaching the subject in a methodical fashion, the book 
is modeled on the six orders of the Mishnah, with each order 
divided into tractates. The division into three parts (maftehot) 
is the author's own: (a) Mafteah ha-Olamot, consisting of the 
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orders Zera’im, Kodashim, Tohorot, and Nezikin; (b) Mafteah 
ha-Neshamot, containing the order Nashim; and (c) Mafteah 
ha-Kavvanot, containing the order Moed. Ricchi’s sources were 
books based on the Lurianic tradition according to Hayyim 
*Vital and Israel *Sarug. A commentary on Mafteah ha-Ola- 
mot, written by Moses b. Jekuthiel Zalman of Dragichin (later 
dayyan in Pinsk) and entitled Maggid Mishneh, was printed 
in the margin of the text in Zolkiew in 1745; (5) Yosher Levav 
(Amsterdam, 1737), considered by the author as “the soul of 
the Hasidic tradition.” Written in Jerusalem, the book deals 
with basic kabbalistic problems of zimzum (“withdrawal”), 
beriah (“creation”), and kavvanot (“intentions”). Here Ricchi 
considers the problem of whether the Lurianic zimzum was 
a real act or not. While believing that God actually withdrew 
into Himself in order to make room for the created worlds, 
he contends that this is not the main question: just as it is 
impossible to understand that the worlds could be created 
without God (who fills everything) withdrawing in order to 
make room for them, so it is impossible to grasp how God 
could withdraw into His own Being. It is beyond the power 
of the human intellect to decide in this matter or to compre- 
hend the possibility of zimzum. Ricchi arrives at this conclu- 
sion because the assumption that zimzum was not a real act 
might lead to the inference that the essence of God is to be 
found in the lowly material world and in places unsuited to 
His majesty. He interprets the saying “There is no place which 
does not contain Him” as referring to the providence of God, 
which is everywhere. His discussion of the problem of zimzum 
is intended to counteract the arguments of his contemporary, 
Irgas; (6) Adderet Eliyahu (Leghorn, 1742), explanations of dif- 
ficult passages in the Talmud, responsa, homilies on various 
verses in the Bible, and riddles; and (7) Hozeh Ziyyon (Leg- 
horn, 1742), a kabbalistic commentary on Psalms. The intro- 
duction contains Ricchi’s autobiography. As Ricchi died before 
the printing was completed, the story of his death was added 
to the end of the book along with an elegy on him composed 
by Solomon Joseph Carpi. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Teitelbaum, Ha-Rav mi-Liady, 2 (1913), 
48 ff.; Ghirondi-Nepi, 289; Landshuth, Ammudei, 302f. 
[Efraim Gottlieb] 


RICE (Heb. 18, orez), Oryza sativa, introduced to Erez Israel 
at the close of the Second Temple period. Within a short time 
it became a product of considerable economic importance. 
The rice of Erez Israel was of excellent quality and an impor- 
tant export. There was said to be “none like it outside Israel” 
(TJ, Dem. 2:1,22b) and as a result it was laid down that it had 
to be tithed as *Demai even outside Israel (Dem. 2:1). The 
Israel rice was distinguished from rice grown outside Israel, 
for example rice grown in “Hulata,” i.e., “Hulat [“the plain 
of”] Antiochia” in the valley of the Orontes, it being noted 
that the latter was red (cf. Tosef. ibid.). Some good rice was 
sown in Paneas in the valley of Dan, but most of the excel- 
lent rice (the white species apparently) came from other parts 
of the country (Tj, Dem. 22d). Rice is a summer crop (Shev. 
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2:7), growing in water and requiring careful and prolonged 
preparation in sowing and planting, three months before the 
New Year (TJ, Dem. 2:2, 33d in accordance with the reading 
of the Rome Ms.). Instead of plowing, the earth was stirred 
with water (Shev. 2:10). The rice was eaten after the husk had 
been removed by threshing and the thin skin of the seed by 
pounding (TJ, Ter. 1:4, 40d). 

Rice dishes were many and varied, and many formulas 
were suggested for the appropriate blessing, among them that 
of Simeon he-Hasid for a rice delicacy: “Who has created del- 
icacies with which to delight the soul of every living being” 
(TJ, Ber. 6:1, 10b). The nutritive value of rice was regarded as 
double that of wheat (see Tj, Peah 8:5, 20d; and cf. Pe’ah 8:5). 
According to Johanan b. Nuri “rice is a variety of grain,” there- 
fore the same blessing must be recited over it as over bread, 
and the full *grace after meals recited after eating it, but the 
other rabbis disagreed (Ber. 37b). He also holds that “*karet 
is incurred for eating it in its leavened state [on Passover] and 
a man may discharge the duty of eating unleavened [bread] 
with it on Passover” (Pes. 35a). On this point, too, the other 
rabbis disagreed, holding that “rice, *sorghum, *millet, and 
*legumes do not ferment but merely decay” (TJ, Hal. 1:1, 57a; 
Pes. 2:4, 29b). Since rice was not regarded as leaven, dishes 
made from it were permitted on Passover, and some used to 
eat them with beets on the night of Passover (Pes. 114b). It was 
decided that rice was not a species of grain, hence rice bread 
is exempt from hallah (Hal. 1:4). However, in the time of Ashi 
there were localities in Babylon where rice was the only bread 
of the inhabitants. In such places hallah was separated from 
the bread as a symbol in order “that the law of hallah be not 
forgotten by them” (Pes. 50b-51a). 

From the sources quoted above it is clear that rice was 
not regarded as belonging to the class of legumes. Both Mai- 
monides and Samson of Sens, however, included it among le- 
gumes and since there were authorities who forbade the use of 
legumes on Passover, rice too came to be included in the prohi- 
bition. Combined with this was the fact that some commenta- 
tors and decisors held that both orez and dohan (sorghum) are 
species of millet (Rashi to Ber. 37a). However, the Tosafot (ad 
loc.) rightly render orez as rice and dohan as millet. To this day 
Ashkenazim refrain from eating rice during Passover whereas 
Sephardim permit it. The description of orez in rabbinical lit- 
erature as well as its etymology clearly prove that orez is to be 
identified with the Greek dpu(a and the Latin oryza, i.e., rice. 
In recent times a number of attempts have been made on a 
small scale to grow rice again in Israel (previously the Arabs 
grew red rice in the swamp of Huleh and its vicinity). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 1 (1928), 730-8; ET, 1 (1951), 
176-8; 7 (1956), 229-32; J. Feliks, in: Bar-Ilan Sefer ha-Shanah, 1 (1963), 
177-89; I. Rabin, in: jss, 11 (1966), 2-9. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fe- 


liks, Ha-Tzome’ah, 20. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


RICE, ABRAHAM JOSEPH (1802-1862), U.S. Orthodox 
rabbi and businessman. Rice (Reiss) was born in Germany, 
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where he was ordained at the Wurzburg yeshiva. Since he 
lacked a university education, he could not be a rabbi in Ba- 
varia, so he taught Talmud at the Zell yeshiva. In 1840, a coun- 
cil of Bavarian rabbis sent him to serve the American Ortho- 
dox Jewish community as the first traditionally ordained rabbi 
in the United States. After trying to revive the venerable Yesh- 
uat Israel congregation (now known as the Touro Synagogue) 
in Newport, Rhode Island, he became rabbi of Congregation 
Niche Israel, also known as the Baltimore Hebrew Congrega- 
tion. As one of the few rabbinical scholars in the country at 
the time, Orthodox congregations all along the eastern sea- 
board as far north as New York turned to him for answers to 
particularly complicated questions of *halakhah (Jewish law). 
In fact, Orthodox communal leaders repeatedly attempted 
to establish for Rice, who founded the first German-Jewish 
all-day school in America in Baltimore, the office of “chief 
rabbi of the United States.” In 1849, Rice left the rabbinate to 
become a merchant and serve as unpaid religious leader of a 
small congregation he founded, Sherith Israel. He was an ac- 
tive supporter of charitable initiatives; during the Crimean 
War (1853-56), he spearheaded an emergency drive to help 
the Jews in the Holy Land. A vigorous defender of Orthodox 
tradition against the inroads of Reform Judaism, Rice engaged 
in polemics with Reform leaders, going so far as to excommu- 
nicate influential Reform leader Isaac M. *Wise for propagat- 
ing heresy. Towards the end of his life, Rice resumed his posi- 
tion as rabbi of the Baltimore Hebrew Congregation. He was 
described in newspapers as the chief rabbi of America, a title 
he might have felt he merited but did not achieve. 


[Bezalel Gordon (2™4 ed.)] 


RICE (Reizenstein), ELMER LEOPOLD (1892-1967), U.S. 
playwright. Born in New York, Rice studied law and used 
his familiarity with legal procedure in at least two plays. His 
first, On Trial (1914), was also the first play on the American 
stage to use the flashback technique of the cinema. Counsel- 
lor-at-Law (1931) was remarkable for its realistic detail and 
dialogue. Rice became known as an experimenter, though it 
took him some years to repeat his early success. Working in 
many styles, he wrote an expressionist satire on office drudg- 
ery, The Adding Machine (1923); Street Scene (1929), a tragedy 
of New York slum life which won the Pulitzer Prize, was made 
into a film, and was later turned into a musical by Kurt *Weill 
and Langston Hughes; We, the People (1933); and a fantasy, 
Dream Girl (1945). 

A radical in his social outlook and a champion of free- 
dom of thought, Rice resigned as regional director of the 
Federal Theater Project in New York City in 1936 as a protest 
against Washington censorship. In order to be independent of 
producers, he joined Maxwell Anderson, Robert E. Sherwood, 
and S.N. *Behrman in forming the Playwrights’ Company. 
Judgment Day (1934), based on the Reichstag fire trial, and 
Flight to the West (1940) were both strong anti-Nazi dramas. 
Between Two Worlds (1934) dramatized the contrasts between 
American beliefs and Communist ideology. Rice held that the 
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theater was a forum for “the discussion of problems... that af- 
fect the lives and happiness of millions,” but that did not pre- 
vent him from writing appealing little plays like The Left Bank 
(1931) and Two on an Island (1940). Not for Children (1935) was 
a satire on the theater. 

His other plays include See Naples and Die (1929), A New 
Life (1944), The Grand Tour (1951), and Love Among the Ruins 
(1963). Two of his novels were Imperial City (1937) and The 
Show Must Go On (1949). Rice published an autobiography, 
Minority Report, in 1963. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Hogan, Independence of Elmer Rice (1965); 
J. Meersand, Traditions in American Literature, A Study of Jewish 
Characters and Authors (1939), 25-32, index; B. Mantle, Contempo- 
rary American Playwrights (1941), 54-61; S.J. Kunitz, Twentieth Cen- 
tury Authors, first supplement (1955), incl. bibl. 


[Joseph Mersand] 


RICE, ISAAC LEOPOLD (1850-1915), U.S. lawyer and pro- 
moter. Rice was born in Wachenheim, Bavaria, and taken as a 
child to Philadelphia. He abandoned a career in music to study 
law, graduating in 1880 from Columbia Law School where 
he taught from 1882 to 1886. He devoted himself to railroad 
law, and was instrumental in reorganizing several southern 
railroads, which later constituted the Southern Railway, and 
the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad. In the 1890s Rice 
turned to electrical inventions, working on the electric stor- 
age battery, electric automobiles, and electric boat industries. 
He was president of the Electric Boat Co., the National Tor- 
pedo Co., the Electric Storage Battery Co., the American 
Casein Co., and numerous other firms manufacturing 
railway and marine vehicles and rubber tires. A prominent 
chess player, Rice invented the “Rice Gambit” opening and 
received the silver trophy for the International Universities 
Chess Match. Rice wrote What Is Music? (1875) and contrib- 
uted to several periodicals, including The Forum, which he 
founded. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: AJYB, 6 (1904/05), 167-8; AJHSP, 25 (1917), 
175-6; New York Times (Nov. 3, 1915); 15. 
[Edward L. Greenstein] 


RICE, JAMES P. (1913-1997), U.S. organization executive. 
Born in Cleveland, Ohio, Rice graduated from Case Western 
University and received a master’s degree in social adminis- 
tration from Adelbert College. From 1936 to 1945 he served 
as a caseworker and later as an administrator in Cleveland, 
Chicago, and New York. At the end of World War 11 he was 
appointed by the *American Jewish Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee to supervise its program for the resettlement of Jew- 
ish refugees in Italy, France, Switzerland, and Austria, where 
he oversaw programs that helped more than 500,000 Holo- 
caust survivors. From 1955 to 1966 he served as executive di- 
rector of *United H14s Service, in which capacity he worked 
to strengthen the organization’s ties with other international 
Jewish bodies. During this period he also served as represen- 
tative to the United Nations on behalf of the International 
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Council on Jewish Social and Welfare Services, working with 
government officials to codify a new immigration law that 
would ease entry restrictions for refugees. Rice then served 
as executive vice president of the Jewish Federation/Jewish 
United Fund of Metropolitan Chicago (1966-79). He helped 
the federation form a merger and structured a reorganization 
plan that expanded its services to people in need. After his re- 
tirement, Rice served as a consultant to several organizations, 
such as the United Jewish Appeal and Chicago's Council for 


Jewish Elderly. 
{Hillel Halkin / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


RICE, JOSEPH MAYER (1857-1934), U.S. physician, editor, 
and educator. Rice, who was born in Philadelphia, Pennsylva- 
nia, was a pediatrician. Interested in problems of prophylaxis, 
he became increasingly concerned with school programs, and 
from 1888 to 1890 studied pedagogy at Jena and Leipzig. When 
he returned to the United States, he launched a journalistic 
crusade to reform the schools along progressive German lines. 
He first published his criticisms and recommendations in The 
Forum and Century, and then in a book entitled The Public- 
School System of the United States (1893). Later, while serving 
as editor of The Forum and Century, he undertook some of the 
first scientific investigations into teaching, beginning with a 
study of the effects of systematic instruction on achievement 
in spelling. Rice’s studies and conclusions were collected in 
Scientific Management in Education (1913). 


[Lawrence A. Cremin] 


RICH, U.S. department store owners. The Rich family came 
from Kaschau (Hungary), from where Morris Rich (1847-1928) 
and his brother William moved to the United States in 1860; 
they became peddlers in Cleveland (Ohio). In 1865 Morris 
moved to Atlanta (Georgia) where in 1867 he opened a re- 
tail store which was the first of a leading chain of department 
stores in the South. His brothers Emanuel (1849-1897) and 
Daniel (1843-1920) who had come to the United States in 
1862, and later Walter Henry (1880-1947), joined him in his 
successful business. Rich’s of Atlanta was the first major retail 
store in the area to introduce liberal credit terms and home- 
spun ways of merchandising, which popularized the store 
among the large black population. The firm's credit policy was 
a major factor in its rehabilitation after a disastrous fire swept 
Atlanta in 1917. The company also simplified internal admin- 
istration and became famous for its excellent labor relations. 
Its owners and senior officers were prominent in many local 
and national civic organizations and charities which included 
the Rich Foundation, a major endower of Emory University’s 
School of Business Administration. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.G. Baker, Rich’ of Atlanta: the Story of a 


Store Since 1867 (1953). 
[Joachim O. Ronall] 


RICH, ADRIENNE (1929-_), U.S. poet. Rich was the daugh- 
ter of a Jewish father who distanced himself from Judaism, 
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and a gentile mother. Her Jewishness, and her response to it, 
inform much of the poignancy of her poems about claiming 
a heritage. No less importantly, her poetry is often bound up 
with her father, patriarchal authority, and her lesbianism. A 
revolt against, as well as a feminist reading of, a Judaism that is 
male-dominated, gives Rich’s poetry a characteristic strength, 
compassion, and large embrace. In “Yom Kippur 1984,” she 
reflects: “Am I writing merely about privilege/ about drifting 
from the center, drawn to edges...” Rich, often writing about 
the shared experiences of females and about historical women, 
began her career with tightly controlled poetry which brought 
her early recognition by critics and other poets. Her first book 
of verse, A Change of World (1951), was chosen by W.H. Auden 
for the Yale Younger Poets Award; a Guggenheim Fellowship 
followed (1952-53). The Diamond Cutters and Other Poems 
(1955) won the Ridgely Torrence Memorial Award of the Po- 
etry Society of America. She was also awarded the National 
Institute of Arts and Letters Award for poetry (1960); another 
Guggenheim Fellowship (1961-62); and a Bollingen Founda- 
tion grant for translation of Dutch poetry (1962). In 1994, she 
was awarded a MacArthur Fellowship. 

Rich married an economist, had three sons, and served 
as Phi Beta Kappa poet at William and Mary College, at 
Swarthmore College, and at Harvard College. After Rich and 
her family moved to New York City in 1966, she grew active 
in protests against the war in Vietnam. Rich's poetry became 
radicalized as well, moving away from the precise blank verse 
that had been her trademark to freer meters. Leaflets (1969) 
expressed her new conviction that the goal of poetry should 
be to illuminate the moment, rather than to be worked over 
for posterity. 

In 1970 Rich's husband died and she became increasingly 
involved in the radical feminist movement. She won the Shel- 
ley Memorial Award of the Poetry Society of America in 1971 
and served as the Fanny Hurst Visiting Professor of Creative 
Literature at Brandeis University in 1972-73. When she was 
awarded a National Book Award for her 1973 book of verse, 
Diving into the Wreck, she refused to accept the award as an 
individual, and instead accepted it in the name of all women. 
Her books of poetry include Poems: Selected and New (1975) 
and A Wild Patience Has Taken Me This Far (1981). Of special 
interest is Rich’s volume of poetry Your Native Land, Your Life 
(1986) which speaks about her Jewish identity. Her An Atlas of 
the Difficult World: Poems 1988-1991 was published in 1991; her 
Collected Early Poems, 1950-1970 in 1993; The School Among 
the Ruins: Poems, 2000-2004 in 2004. She has written several 
volumes of essays, among them On Lies, Secrets, and Silence: 
Selected Prose, 1996-1978 (1979); Blood, Bread, and Poetry: Se- 
lected Prose, 1979-1985 (1986); and What Is Found There: Note- 
books on Poetry and Politics (1993). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.R. Cooper (ed.), Reading Adrienne 
Rich: Reviews and Re-visions, 1951-81 (1984), J. Perrault, Writing Selves: 
Contemporary Feminist Autobiography (1995); A. Templeton, The 
Dream and the Dialogue: Adrienne Rich’s Feminist Poetics (1994). 


[Sylvia Barack Fishman / Lewis Fried (24 ed.)] 
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RICH, BUDDY (Bernard; 1917-1987); U.S. drummer, 
bandleader, tap dancer. The son of a vaudeville team (Wil- 
son and Rich), he was on stage at the age of 18 months, or so 
the legend goes. He was definitely a professional entertainer 
by age four, playing drums and tap dancing in the Broadway 
show Pinwheel in 1921, and by the time he was 11, Rich had 
formed his own band. As soon as he looked old enough, he 
was sneaking into clubs and sitting in on the drums when- 
ever he could. In 1937, Rich was hired by Joe Marsala, and he 
then moved on to gigs with Bunny Berigan, Artie *Shaw, and 
Tommy Dorsey. His musical career was interrupted by mili- 
tary service during World War 11, but he picked up where he 
had left off when he returned, rejoining Dorsey. According to 
a contemporary source, Rich was “cocky, rashly outspoken and 
brutally sarcastic.” With a temper as explosive as his all-out 
playing style, he was also quick with his fists, fighting nearly 
everyone in the Dorsey band, including star singer Frank Sina- 
tra. Yet when Rich left Dorsey to form his own band, Sinatra 
was one of his financial backers, so completely did he believe 
in the tempestuous drummer's talents. 

Although his sense of rhythm was exquisite, Rich’s tim- 
ing as an entrepreneur was less sterling; he blossomed as a 
big-band drummer just as the economic foundations of the 
Big Bands collapsed. He toured with Norman Granz’s Jazz at 
the Philharmonic troupe, worked as a vocalist after a heart 
attack in the mid-1950s, then came roaring back with a new 
Big Band in 1966. That fire-breathing group stayed intact in 
one form or another for about a dozen years. A second heart 
attack in the mid-1970s forced Rich to pare the band down 
to a sextet, but he remained musically active and a frequent 
guest on such Tv staples as The Tonight Show almost up to his 
death from a brain tumor. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: “Buddy Rich,’ in: Music Web Encyclopaedia of 
Popular Music, at: www.musicweb.uk.net; B. Case and S. Britt, “Buddy 
Rich,” in: The Illustrated Encylopedia of Jazz (1978); H. Siders, “Buddy 
Rich,’ in: Down Beat Magazine archives, at: www.downbeat.com; G.T. 
Simon, The Big Bands (1981). 

[George Robinson (2™4 ed.)] 


RICH, MARC (1934- ), international commodities trader. 
Born Marc David Reich in Antwerp, Belgium, he and his fam- 
ily emigrated to the United States in 1942. He attended New 
York University, but did not graduate, and worked as a com- 
modities trader for his father, who was a successful producer 
of burlap sacks. Rich then worked with Philipp Brothers, a 
dealer in raw metals, learning about the international trad- 
ing of raw materials with Third World nations. He later fo- 
cused on trading with dictatorial regimes and embargoed na- 
tions such as Iran. In 1983 Rich and his partner, Pincus Green, 
were indicted on charges of tax evasion and illegal trading 
with Iran. According to the indictment, Rich set up a scam to 
have his company’s oil relabeled by a reseller, and thus seem- 
ingly exempted from price controls. Rich's lawyers sought a 
deal to end the prosecution and spare him jail time. They of- 
fered $100 million if all charges were dropped. This was on 
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top of $50,000 a day Rich was paying in contempt-of-court 
fines. During this period, Rich and Green were in Europe. 
When the deal was finally rejected, Rich and Green became 
fugitives when they decided to stay abroad. The resellers who 
were the main co-conspirators in the fraud were convicted 
and served 12 months in jail. Rich’s companies pleaded guilty 
to 78 counts and paid over $150 million while he and Green 
remained fugitives. 

Rich was joined in Switzerland by his wife, DENISE 
EISENBERG RICH (1944- ), the daughter of Holocaust sur- 
vivors who fled Germany for Worcester, Massachusetts. Her 
father made millions in a shoe factory while Denise went to 
Boston University, where she taught herself to play the guitar 
and began a songwriting career. They married in 1966 and 
she stayed with her husband in Europe. After about 10 years, 
she returned to New York City with their three daughters and 
reportedly received a large divorce settlement. Denise began 
pursuing her songwriting career in earnest, contributed heav- 
ily to the Democratic Party and the campaign of Bill Clinton, 
whom she met in 1993, and became famous for large parties 
in New York City. Over the years, her songs were nominated 
for Grammys and Oscars and she wrote songs for pop stars 
like Celine Dion, Aretha Franklin, and Patti LaBelle. The songs 
and parties continued until 1996 when the Riches’ middle 
daughter, Gabrielle, died of leukemia at the age of 27. Denise 
then created the G & P Charitable Foundation (G for Gabri- 
elle, P for Philip, her daughter’s husband) to finance cancer 
research. Since its formation in 1998 the foundation raised 
millions, aided by an appearance at the first gala by then- 
President Clinton. 

While in exile, Rich continued his questionable business 
practices. In 1988, the Defense Logistics Agency lifted its bar 
on contracting with a Rich company and between 1989 and 
1992, the U.S. Mint issued at least 21 separate contracts for 
nickel, zinc, and copper to the company. 

Over the years, Rich kept trying to win a pardon, his law- 
yers arguing that he was the victim of overly zealous prosecu- 
tors. Many of those who wrote letters of support for a presi- 
dential pardon were leaders of Jewish philanthropy in the 
United States and Israel. Rich had given to a variety of major 
institutions in Israel, including Shaare Zedek Medical Center, 
Ben-Gurion University, the Israel Museum, and the Jerusalem 
Foundation. He also helped bring dozens of Jews from Ethio- 
pia and Yemen to Israel and was one of 14 people who pledged 
five million dollars to Birthright Israel, a program that sends 
young, primarily North American, Jews on free trips to Israel. 
On January 20, 2001, only hours before leaving office, Clin- 
ton granted Rich a pardon. Clinton explained his decision by 
noting that similar situations were settled in civil, not crimi- 
nal, court, and cited clemency pleas from Israeli government 
officials, including Prime Minister Ehud Barak. 

After his pardon, Rich began lucrative business dealings 
with Saddam Hussein of Iraq, which were disclosed in 2005 in 
connection with the United Nations oil-for-food scandals. 

[Stewart Kampel (274 ed.)] 
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RICHARDS, BERNARD GERSON (1877-1971), U.S. jour- 
nalist, widely active in Jewish affairs. Richards was born in 
Keidan (Kedziniai), Lithuania, and was taken to the U.S. in 
1886. He began his journalistic career as a reporter on the Bos- 
ton Post, and wrote for several Boston and New York papers, 
as well as for Yiddish and other Jewish journals, including the 
American Hebrew and The New Palestine. He also edited the 
magazine New Era. From 1906 to 1911 Richards served as sec- 
retary of the Jewish Community of New York City, an orga- 
nization designed to further the cause of Judaism, and in 1915 
helped found the *American Jewish Congress, of which he was 
executive director until 1932. At the end of World War 1 he was 
a member of the American Jewish delegation to the Versailles 
Peace Conference. He also founded the Jewish Information 
Bureau of Greater New York (1932), and the American Jewish 
Institute, New York (1942) to further adult education. He was 
director of both these institutions. He was also a member of 
the Zionist Organization of America, and his revised edition 
of I. Cohen’s The Zionist Movement (1946) included a supple- 
mentary chapter of his own on Zionism in the U.S. His other 
books were The Discourses of Keidansky (1903), and Organiz- 
ing American Jewry (1947). His papers are in the library of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary, New York. 

[Irving Rosenthal] 


RICHARDS, MARTIN (Morton Richard Klein; 1932- ), 
USS. stage and film producer. Morton Richard Klein grew up 
in the Bronx and got his first job at the age of 10 as a newsboy 
in the Broadway show Mexican Hayride with June Havoc. He 
did other shows and commercials until his voice changed. At 
17, a baritone, he began performing in nightclubs under his 
new name. He spent two years at New York University study- 
ing architecture, his grandfather's profession, while singing at 
night, but quit to pursue show business full-time. Realizing 
he would never make it big as a singer, Richards landed jobs 
as a casting director. He found actors for small roles in Man- 
hattan-location movies like The Seven Year Itch, Sweet Char- 
ity, The Boston Strangler, and Sweet Smell of Success. He then 
raised funds to stage an Off-Broadway show, Dylan, which 
proved a success, and his producing career was born. Rich- 
ards was determined to stage the dark musical Chicago, and 
he spent 27 years before it had its premiere on Broadway in 
1975. The show, a smashing success, ran for more than 900 
performances. That same year, Richards met Mary Lea John- 
son, one of several children who were heirs to the Johnson & 
Johnson medical supply fortune. Johnson, a former actress and 
a woman who had two failed marriages, and Richards, an ac- 
knowledged homosexual, married. In 1976, with one million 
dollars from his wife, they established the Producers Circle, 
with Robert Fryer and James Cresson. The partnership pro- 
duced such Broadway musical hits as On the Twentieth Cen- 
tury (1978), Sweeney Todd (1979), La Cage aux Folles (1983), 
The Will Rogers Follies (1991), and Grand Hotel (1989) among 
others. Their shows won more than 36 Tony Awards. Crimes of 
the Heart won a Pulitzer Prize. Off Broadway, the Circle pro- 
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ASHKENAZI, NAPHTALI BEN JOSEPH (c. 1540-1602), 
rabbi in Safed. Ashkenazi studied in the two great yeshivot of 
the Ashkenazi community in Safed and was later appointed 
preacher there. He suffered great privation as a result of the 
deterioration in the economic situation and in 1595 went to 
Egypt and then Italy. In Mantua he made the acquaintance of 
Moses *Berab. In 1601 he published in Venice Imrei Shefer, a 
volume of sermons which shows kabbalistic influence. Leone 
*Modena held Ashkenazi in high esteem and wrote a poem in 
praise of his book. In Venice, he was received with great honor 
and the rosh yeshivah, Ben Zion Zarefati, invited Ashkenazi 
to join his staff. During his stay in the city he was the guest of 
the wealthy Kalonymus Belgrado, founder of the yeshivah. He 
discovered the manuscripts of Solomon b. Abraham Adret'’s 
Avodat ha-Kodesh and Abraham b. David of Posquiéres’ Baalei 
Nefesh and published them in Venice in 1602. He planned to 
return to Erez Israel, but died in Venice. Leon Modena’s eulogy 
of him was published in his Midbar Yehudah (78 ff.). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ghirondi-Neppi, 273-5; L. Blau (ed.), Leo 
Modenas Briefe und Schriftstuecke (1905), 117; S. Bernstein, The Divan 
of Leo di Modena (1932), 73. 


ASHKENAZI, NISSIM ABRAHAM BEN RAPHAEL 
(17902-1860), dayyan and rabbi of Smyrna. Ashkenazi was 
taught by his father, and one of his first responsa, dated 1816, 
notes his father’s approval of his ruling. He was appointed 
rabbi in 1838. Ashkenazi compiled Nehmad le-Mareh, a com- 
mentary on the Jerusalem Talmud, in which he collected com- 
ments of the tosafists, the other early commentators, and, in 
particular, of later commentators. To these he added his own 
explanations of difficult passages. The work was published in 
four parts: Zera’im (Salonika, 1833), Moed (ibid., 1846), Nashim 
(Smyrna, 1857), Nezikin ve-Niddah (ibid., 1861). His other 
published works are Darash Avraham (Salonika, 1841-48), 
in two parts, a collection of sermons arranged in the order 
of the Pentateuch (to which are appended his father’s ser- 
mons, entitled Mareh Adam, with his notes); Maaseh Avraham 
(Smyrna, 1855), the first part of his two volumes of responsa; 
and Nath le-Hodot (Leghorn, 1865), a homiletical commen- 
tary on the Psalms. Ashkenazi also published his father’s 
book, Mareh ha-Gadol (1820-31). Ashkenazi was known for 
his saintly ways and was a friend of the great sage, Hayyim 
Palaggi, whose eulogy to Ashkenazi is printed in his Helkam 
ba-Hayyim (1874). 


ASHKENAZI, SAMUEL JAFFE BEN ISAAC (16 century), 
rabbi in Constantinople. He wrote a number of works, some of 
which are still in manuscript. Most of them are homiletic com- 
mentaries on the major Midrashim: e.g., Yefeh Toar, a homi- 
letic exegesis on Midrash Rabbah (Genesis, Venice, 1597-1606; 
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Exodus, ibid., 1657; Leviticus, Constantinople, 1648), and Yefeh 
Anaf (Frankfurt, 1696), an exposition of the Midrash Rabbah 
on the five scrolls. Most of his writings in halakhah are un- 
published. His responsa, however, were often quoted by 17'- 
century authorities. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, 1 (1852), 175, no. 110, s.v. Shemuel 
Yafeh Ashkenazi; Steinschneider, Cat Bod, 2427-28, no. 7037. 


ASHKENAZI, SAUL BEN MOSES HA-KOHEN (c. 1470- 
1523), philosopher. Ashkenazi was born in Candia, Crete, and 
studied there with Elijah *Delmedigo. Later he lived in Con- 
stantinople. His best-known work is a set of 12 questions di- 
rected to Isaac *Abrabanel concerning the proper understand- 
ing of certain passages in Maimonides’ Guide of the Perplexed 
and in works by the Muslim philosophers al-Ghazali and Aver- 
roes. It was published under the title Sheelot ha-Ray Shaul ha- 
Kohen (Venice, 1574; repr. Jerusalem, 1967-68) with Abraba- 
nel’s answers and some additions by other authors. Two other 
works of his are mentioned in his questions: Ir Elohim (“City 
of God”) and Yekholet Adonai (“Power of the Lord”). Another 
of his works, Sefer ha-Takhliyyot (“Book of Goals”), devoted to 
problems of physics, is known to have been in the possession 
of Moses b. Samuel Kasani, who inherited his library. 

In addition, Ashkenazi wrote glosses on Averroes’ Phys- 
ics. Reference is made to a syllogism composed by him. Fi- 
nally, an epilogue he wrote to the book Behinat ha-Dat by his 
teacher Elijah Delmedigo is known. His opposition to the 
kabbalists drew the criticism of Joseph Solomon Delmedigo, 
who otherwise thought highly of him. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Geiger, Melo Hofnayim (1840), xxii-xxiii, 
23, 64, 66, 72; M. Steinschneider, Catalog... Leiden (1858), 107-8; 
Steinschneider, Cat Bod, 2507, no. 7098. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. 
Netanyahu, Don Isaac Abravanel (1972), index. 

[Jacob Haberman] 


ASHKENAZI, SOLOMON (c. 1520-1602), Turkish physican 
and diplomat; born in Udine, northern Italy. His father Nathan 
apparently belonged to the *Basevi family, the name “Ashke- 
nazi” indicating German origin. After studying medicine at 
Padua, Solomon went to Cracow, where he served for 16 years 
as court physician at the court of Sigismund 11 Augustus. In 
1564, he settled in Constantinople, where he was physician and 
dragoman to Marcantonio Barbaro, the Venetian Bailo, and to 
the grand vizier, Mehmet Sokollu. During the war with Venice 
which broke out in 1570 (largely through the influence of Jo- 
seph *Nasi, duke of Naxos) Barbaro employed him for secret 
communications with the grand vizier, Nasi’s political rival. 
After the Turkish disaster at Lepanto, Ashkenazi conducted 
the preliminary negotiations which led to the peace treaty of 
1573. In the following year he was sent to Venice as the vizier’s 
personal representative to propose an alliance to the Venetian 
government. It was determined that he should be treated as 
though he were an ambassador from the sultan, and he was 
formally received in this capacity by the doge and signoria in 
1574. During the following decade, as “Aleman Oglou,’ Ash- 
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duced March of the Falsettos and Mayor. Among their films 
were The Boys from Brazil (1978), The Shining (1980), Fort 
Apache, the Bronx (1981), and Chicago, which won an Oscar 
for best film of the year in 2003, along with five other Oscars. 
Five years after the death of her father, Mary Lea Richards 
and her brothers and sisters challenged their father’s last will, 
which disinherited five of his six children and left the vast bulk 
of the $350 million estate to his third wife, his former maid. 
The case was the largest inheritance contest in the history of 
New York before it was settled out of court with the children 
dividing about 12 percent of the total. Legal challenges contin- 
ued for Richards into the early years of the 21°t century, years 
after the death of his wife. Richards spent millions establish- 
ing the Mary Lea Johnson Richards Institute at Nyu and the 
Children’s Advocacy Center of Manhattan. 


[Stewart Kampel (24 ed.)] 


RICHIETTI, JOSEPH SHALLIT BEN ELIEZER (17' cen- 
tury), rabbi and emissary of the Holy Land. Richietti appar- 
ently came from Mantua and settled in Safed some time after 
1659. From 1674 to 1676 he was an emissary of Safed in Italy. 
Moses *Zacuto welcomed him with great honor upon his ar- 
rival in Mantua in 1674. He was a Shabbatean of Zacuto’ cir- 
cle. During his mission he published his Hokhmat ha-Mishkan 
(Mantua, 1676) on the erection of the Tabernacle, at the end 
of which he republished the Iggeret Mesapperet Yahasuta de- 
Zaddikei de-Ara de- Yisrael (“A genealogical table of the righ- 
teous men of Erez Israel”). In the introduction to the work he 
speaks of having drawn up a map of Erez Israel. He appears 
also to have spent some time in Verona. According to docu- 
ments of the Mantua community, he lent a sum of money to 
the community during a time of need. He possessed important 
manuscripts, among them a copy of the *Midrash ha-Gadol, 
and was the first European scholar to make use of it. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yaari, Sheluhei, 39, 57, 81, 84, 414; S. Si- 
monsohn, Toledot ha-Yehudim be-Dukkasut Mantovah, 2 (1964), 
291-2; I. Tishby, Netivei Emunah u-Minut (1964), 81-83. 
[Abraham David] 


RICHLER, MORDECAI (1931-2001), Canadian author. 
Richler’s satiric portrayal of Montreal’s Jewish Main gained 
both prominence and notoriety in 1955 with the publication 
of his second novel, Son of a Smaller Hero. Published in Brit- 
ain, this slim, young man’s novel of leaving one’s community 
caused a stir in Canada, with its depiction of working-class 
Jews coming to terms with the breakdown of tradition and 
the speed with which a prosperous postwar Canada allowed 
middle-class Jews to assimilate and suburbanize themselves. 
These themes recur - more fully fleshed out and with greater 
humor - in Richler’s breakthrough 1959 novel The Apprentice- 
ship of Duddy Kravitz. 

Richler’s career would prove to be a writing away from 
and back to his childhood experiences in the neighborhood 
around Montreal's St Lawrence Boulevard, which existed as a 
Jewish enclave, with English Montreal to the west and French 
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Montreal to the east. Between the middle 1950s and the early 
1970s Richler made his home in London, England, raising a 
family and supporting himself by writing screenplays. Upon 
returning to Montreal to stay, Richler told friends that he 
worried that being too long away from his home turf might 
weaken his relationship with his richest material. The major 
novels that best reflect his ability to weave Montreal Jewish 
themes into a larger fictional tableau are St. Urbain’s Horse- 
man (1971), Joshua Then and Now (1980), and Solomon Gursky 
Was Here (1989). In the first of the three, Montreal plays the 
slightest role, and Richler addresses the Holocaust with deft, 
dark humor and moral outrage. Joshua Then and Now pres- 
ents a loving portrait of a St. Urbain Street childhood. And in 
Solomon Gursky Was Here, Richler’s most ambitious book, he 
takes liberties with the Bronfman liquor dynasty, the role of 
Jewish wealth and power in Canada, alongside a fanciful con- 
sideration of Jews in the Arctic. These major books confirmed 
Richler’s place at the forefront of Canadian letters. 

Richler’s output also included three children’s books fea- 
turing a character named Jacob Two-Two, as well as an ex- 
cellent memoiristic collection, The Street (1969). Among his 
many literary awards are two Governor General's Awards, the 
Giller Prize, and the Commonwealth Writers Prize. 

Alongside his fiction and memoir, Richler embraced 
freelance journalism and published regularly in Canada and 
abroad on subjects as varied as Israel and the sporting life. 
His willingness to editorialize aggressively and acerbically 
placed him at the center of the political and cultural debate 
concerning Quebec’s national aspirations. Richler dismissed 
the indépendantiste movement as destructive, incoherent, and 
self-serving, insisting that its roots could be found in the xe- 
nophobic right-wing ideologies of 1940s Quebec. His influen- 
tial, as well as provocative contributions to this discussion in- 
clude a long essay, which appeared in The New Yorker in 1991, 
and his full-scale study and memoir Oh Canada! Oh Quebec: 
Requiem for a Divided Country (1992). With the latter’s pub- 
lication Richler found the Montreal Jewish community fully 
behind him - possibly for the first time in his career - as they 
applauded his criticism of Quebec nationalism. In the French- 
speaking community, Richler solidified his position as the An- 
glophone béte noir of French cultural life in the province. 

In his last years, Richler was elevated to the role of cul- 
tural icon in Canada, a development that propelled his final 
novel, Barney’s Version (1997), to bestseller status. The novel 
also became an unlikely success in Italy, where readers em- 
braced Richler’s characteristic brand of political incorrect- 
ness. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Yanofsky, Mordecai & Me: An Apprecia- 
tion of a Kind (2003). 

[Norman Rawvin (2"4 ed.)] 


RICHMAN, JULIA (1855-1912), U.S. educator; the first 
woman district superintendent of schools in her native New 
York. She prepared for her teaching career at the Female Nor- 
mal School (now Hunter College) and at New York University. 
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First serving as teacher and vice principal of Public School 
77 she became the principal of its girls’ department in 1884. 
In 1903 she was appointed district superintendent of schools, 
a post which she held until her death. Julia Richman helped 
immigrant children to adjust to American life, combated tru- 
ancy and juvenile delinquency, and advocated educational 
programs for mentally retarded children. She organized an 
employment agency for school dropouts and provided medi- 
cal and social services for pupils. She also pioneered in orga- 
nizing the Parent-Teacher Association. She directed the He- 
brew Free School Association and, as first president of the 
Young Women’s Hebrew Association, 1886-90, influenced 
adult Jewish education. From 1895 to 1899 she was chairman 
of the committee on religious school work of the Council of 
Jewish Women. As educator and author of Good Citizenship 
(1908), with Isabel Richman Wallach, The Pupils’ Arithmetic 
(1911-17), and Methods of Teaching Jewish Ethics (1914), she 
stressed the development and welfare of every child. A girls’ 
high school in Manhattan was named after her. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Proskauer and A.R. Altman, Julia Rich- 


man (1916). 
[William W. Brickman] 


RICHMOND, state capital of Virginia, U.S, and commer- 
cial center on the James River; 2001 population of metropoli- 
tan region 1,138,000 and within the city itself 192,000; Jewish 
population, 12,500. 

There is evidence of Jews residing in Richmond as early 
as 1769. Revolutionary war veterans and business partners, 
Jacob I. Cohen and Isaiah Isaacs, the city’s earliest known Jew- 
ish residents, were instrumental in the establishment of the 
state's first Jewish congregation in 1789. Kahal Kadosh Beth 
Shalome was the sixth and westernmost congregation in the 
colonies, and one of the six that congratulated George Wash- 
ington upon his inauguration as first president. The 1790 cen- 
sus shows Richmond with the fourth largest Jewish popula- 
tion, following only New York, Charleston and Philadelphia. 
The first Jewish burial ground in the state was established on 
Franklin Street in 1791 and, the first synagogue was dedicated 
on Mayo Street in 1822. 

The early Richmond Jews appear to have integrated eas- 
ily into the city’s life, holding a number of elective and civic 
positions. Jacob Cohen was elected to the City Council in 1793 
and served as a Master of his Masonic Lodge; Samuel Myers 
became alderman in 1800; Benjamin Wolfe and Joseph Darm- 
stadt were elected to the City Council in 1816; and Solomon Ja- 
cobs was elected recorder, the second highest municipal office 
after that of the mayor, in 1815 and again in 1818. Gustavus A. 
Myers (1801-1869), known as the most prominent Jew of the 
city in his day, served on the City Council for nearly 30 years, 
12 of which as its president. Judah P. *Benjamin, former U.S. 
Senator from Louisiana, lived in Richmond while serving as 
secretary of state for the Confederacy. 

In 1841 the German Jewish community broke from Beth 
Shalome to establish Beth Ahabah, a new synagogue in the 
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Ashkenazic tradition. In 1898 the two congregations merged 
as Beth Ahabah, which continues as Richmond’s largest Re- 
form congregation. A Polish congregation, Keneseth Israel, 
was organized in 1856, while an influx of Russian Jews begin- 
ning in 1880 led to the establishment of the Sir Moses Mon- 
tefiore Congregation. By the 20" century such ethnic distinc- 
tions had faded away and the latter two synagogues joined 
with the Aitz Chaim Congregation in forming the Orthodox 
Temple Beth Israel. 

Jews played a vital role in reviving the city’s economy af- 
ter the U.S. Civil War (1861-65) left the capital of the Con- 
federacy in shambles. Philip Whitlock, a Confederate veteran, 
and his tobacco firm, P. Whitlock, helped establish the city as a 
major tobacco center. Gustavus A. Myers and Edward Cohen 
established the Merchants and Savings Bank in 1867, and 
Charles Hutzler and William H. Schwarzschild Sr. founded 
the Central National Bank in 1911. 

A number of early Jewish firms were still owned and 
managed by the same families for over a century after their 
inception, such as the Thalhimer Brothers department store, 
established in 1842 and the Binswanger Glass Works. Schwarz- 
schild Jewelers, established in 1897, remains the last of Rich- 
mond’s carriage trade stores. 

Richmond's first public school was founded by the Beth 
Ahabah Congregation. Sir Moses Jacob *Ezekiel, an interna- 
tionally known 19'-century sculptor, was born in Richmond 
and attended the Virginia Military Institute. Gustavus Mill- 
hiser (1850-1915) of the Millhiser Bay Company and Rich- 
mond Cedar Works was greatly respected in his time. Wil- 
liam B. Thalhimer Sr. helped to convince President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt to legalize the deduction of charitable gifts from 
income tax returns. He was active on behalf of Richmond’s 
Byrd Airport, group hospitalization, the conservation of wild- 
life in Virginia, and the settlement of refugees from Germany 
in the 1930s. Samuel Z. Troy and his wife were also active for 
refugees. At the end of World War 11, a group of Jewish busi- 
nessmen from Richmond, including Israel November and HJ. 
Bernstein partnered with friends from Virginia Beach to pur- 
chase and retrofit the former Chesapeake Bay ferry boat that 
became known to the world as the Exodus ship. 

In 2006 the Jewish community continued to be heavily 
concentrated in various branches of manufacturing, merchan- 
dising, banking, medicine, law, real estate, and the wholesale 
and retail trade. 

As of 2006 eight congregations continued to function: 
two reform - Beth Ahabah and Or Ami; three Conserva- 
tive — Or Atid, Beth El, and Beth Shalom; and three Ortho- 
dox - Young Israel, Keneseth Beth Israel, and the Chabad 
Community Shul. 

The social welfare structure of the Jewish community 
centers around the Jewish Community Federation of Rich- 
mond, formed in 1935 to galvanize the Jewish community in 
raising funds to assist co-religionists seeking refuge from the 
Nazi regime. In 2006, member agencies include the Beth Sho- 
lom Home of Virginia, which has a nursing home, assisted liv- 
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ing, senior living apartments, and a rehabilitation clinic; the 
Carole and Marcus Weinstein Jewish Community Center; 
Jewish Family Services, the oldest family welfare agency in 
Virginia, established in 1849; two days schools — Rudlin Torah 
Academy (K-12) and the Solomon Schechter School; and two 
high schools for the Orthodox community - Shaarei Torah, 
a high school for girls, and Yeshiva of Virginia, a high school 
for boys. There are four summer camps and a religious school 
for children with special needs. The department of religion at 
the University of Richmond teaches Judaism and holds the en- 
dowed Weinstein-Rosenthal Chair. Virginia Commonwealth 
University has a Center for Judaic Studies headed by Rabbi 
Jack Spiro, rabbi emeritus for Beth Ahabah. There are four 
mikvaot and a Kosher Conference and Retreat Center. 

Richmond is the home of two Jewish museums, the Beth 
Ahabah Museum and Archives that chronicles over 300 years 
of Richmond Jewish History, and the Virginia Holocaust Mu- 
seum that teaches tolerance through the experiences of local 
survivors. Spearheaded by Jay Ipson, the Holocaust Museum 
recently relocated to a 19"t-century tobacco warehouse deeded 
to the museum by the State of Virginia. In 1997, “Common- 
wealth and Community: The Jewish Experience in Virginia” 
opened at the Virginia Historical Society and traveled through 
the state to The Chrysler Museum in Virginia Beach and Ro- 
anoke. Saul Viener and the Jewish Federation of Richmond 
partnered with the Historical Society to develop the exhibit 
that remains on view at the Beth Ahabah Museum & Archives. 
The Jewish Experience is also part of a permanent exhibition 
on Virginia history at the Virginia Historical Society. In 2001 
a Virginia Historical Marker was installed on South 14" street 
marking the site of the first Beth Shalome synagogue. 

Throughout the late 19" and the 20" century Richmond 
Jews continued to serve in a variety of elected offices and civic 
positions. William Lovenstein, served in the Richmond Light 
Infantry Blues during the Civil War and later as president pro 
tem of the Virginia State Senate. Alfred Moses, Julius Straus, 
A.H. Kaufman, Clifford Weil, Joseph Wallerstein, Lee A. Whit- 
lock, and Nathan Forb were elected to City Council. Sol L. 
Bloomberg was a council president. Dr. Edward N. Calisch, 
the rabbi of Congregation Beth Ahabah from 1891 until 1946, 
was an important leader in the community. Norman Sisisky 
was elected as the delegate representing Petersburg in the Vir- 
ginia General Assembly in 1973 and to nine terms as U.S. Rep- 
resentative for Virginia’s Fourth Congressional District. Eric 
Cantor served as the chief deputy majority whip, U.S. House of 
Representatives, as the U.S. Representative for Virginia’s Sev- 
enth Congressional District (2000); and as Henrico County 
delegate in the Virginia House of Delegates from 1992 to 2000. 
Michael Schewel served as Virginia's secretary of commerce 
and trade under Governor Mark Warner. 

Jewish-Christian relations in the Richmond area were 
characterized for many years by the indifferent Christian re- 
sponse to Jewish efforts to establish a meaningful religious 
dialogue. In the late 1990s, Congregation Beth Ahabah forged 
new ties with its neighbor St. James Church when it was se- 
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verely damaged by lightning. St. James held worship services 
at Beth Ahabah for two years during the restoration, and later 
partnered to build shared parking facilities for the two con- 
gregations. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.T. Ezekiel and G. Lichtenstein, The His- 
tory of the Jews of Richmond 1769-1917 (1917); Richmond Jewish Com- 
munity Council (1955); Through the Years, A Study of the Richmond 
Jewish Community. Generations, vol. 2, no. 1 (Commemorative Is- 


sue, 2005). 
[Susan Morgan (2"4 ed.)] 


RICHTER, BURTON (1931- ), U.S. physicist and Nobel 
prize winner. Born in New York, Richter received his doctor- 
ate from the Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 1956. 
In the same year he joined Stanford University as a research 
associate, becoming assistant professor (1960). He moved to 
the Stanford Linear Accelerator Center as an associate profes- 
sor (1963) and full professor (1967). In 1979 he was appointed 
the Paul Pigott Professor of Physical Science. He was director 
of the Center from 1984 to 1999. He served as president of the 
American Physical Society (1994), and the International Union 
of Pure and Applied Physics (1999-2002). He was a member 
of the National Academy of Sciences, the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, and the American Philosophical Society. 
Richter shared the 1976 Nobel Prize in physics with Samuel 
Ting of mir for their discovery in 1974 - each working inde- 
pendently — of a new subatomic particle, called “psi” by Rich- 
ter and “J” by Ting, three times heavier than the proton and 
with a life-span some 10,000 times longer than anticipated by 
theory at that time. This significant contribution in the field of 
elementary particles provided evidence for a fourth quark. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Science, 194 (1976), 825; Current Biography 


(1977); 359-62. 
[Bracha Rager (2"4 ed.)] 


RICHTER, ELISE (1865-1943), Austrian professor of Ro- 
mance languages. Born and raised in Vienna, Elise Richter 
was among early matriculants when the University of Vienna 
opened its doors to female students in 1897. Richter passed her 
doctoral orals in comparative linguistics summa cum laude in 
1901, and her post-doctoral dissertation defense for her uni- 
versity teaching credential (Habilitation) in Romance philol- 
ogy in 1905. It took two more years before she received her of- 
ficial appointment as the very first Privatdozentin, or female 
unsalaried lecturer, in Austria. In 1921, she was promoted to 
the rank of untenured associate professor, another first for an 
Austrian woman. She taught a wide range of courses on vari- 
ous Romance languages and published extensively, especially 
in the field of historical grammar. Only in 1923, however, did 
she finally receive a paid university teaching contract, which 
guaranteed her financial independence. She continued to 
teach phonetics courses at the University of Vienna until she 
was seventy-three years old, several years past the normal age 
of retirement. 

Elise Richter participated actively in Austrian political 
life during the interwar years as a member of the small liberal 
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Bourgeois-Democratic Workers’ Party. Despite her personal 
reticence, she helped to establish and then chaired the Federa- 
tion of University Women of Austria from 1922 to 1930. This 
organization aimed at assisting women to break into previ- 
ously inaccessible fields within academia. 

After the Anschluss in March 1938, Elise Richter suffered 
many humiliations due to her Jewish descent. Not only was 
she dismissed from her teaching position, but she was also 
banned from using the university library and prevented from 
visiting museums and theaters. Her property, including her li- 
brary, was confiscated and, although she continued her schol- 
arly work until 1941, she could no longer publish in Germany. 
In October 1942, together with her sister, the English literary 
specialist Helene Richter, Elise Richter, was deported to There- 
sienstadt on the last large transport from Vienna; both elderly 
women became Holocaust victims. 

Richter’s students and disciples did not forget her, but 
continued to publish her work posthumously. The Austrian 
government erected a plaque in her memory as the first 
woman professor at the University of Vienna. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.H. Christmann, Frau und “Jiidin” an der 
Universitaet: Die Romanistin Elise Richter (1980). H.P. Freidenreich, 
Female, Jewish, and Educated (2002); L. Spitzer and H. Adolf, “In 
Memoriam Elise Richter,’ in: Romance Philology, 1 (1947-48): 329-41; 
B.M. Woodbridge, Jr., “A Bibliography of the Writings of Elise Rich- 
ter, in: Romance Philology, 26 (1972): 342-360. 


[Harriet Pass Freidenreich (2™4 ed.)] 


RICHTER, HANS (1888-1976), German artist and film 
maker. Born in Berlin, Richter was one of the first to make 
abstract feature films. He studied art in Paris and was at- 
tracted by the cubist and surrealist schools. In Zurich in 1916 
he participated in the Dada movement and later joined Vi- 
king Eggeling, a Swedish painter, in making abstract films. 
His “scroll paintings,’ inspired by a desire to express Bach's 
fugues visually, was the forerunner of Rhythm 21 (1921), which 
consisted of squares hypnotically regrouping themselves into 
evolving sets. Later films employed surrealistic glass eyes and 
bowler hats flying through the air. Richter was forced to flee 
from Germany, while he was making an anti-Nazi film, and 
he settled in the United States, where he produced Dreams 
that Money Can Buy (1946), a surrealistic fantasy. Among his 
other well-known experimental films were “8 x 8” (1947) in- 
volving squares on a chess board, and Dadascope (1961). His 
book Dada - Kunst und Antikunst, published in 1964, became 
a classic which was followed two years later by an exhibition 
that toured internationally, Dada 1916-1966: Documents of 
the International Dada Movement. Richter served as head of 
the Institute of Film Technique at the City College of New 
York (1943-56) and then specialized in teaching documentary 
film making. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Habasque, in: Quadrum, 13 (Fr. 1962), 
61-74; D. Hasenfratz, in: Werk, 50 (June, 1963), supplement, 126-7; 
S.C. Foster, Hans Richter. Activism, Modernism, and the Avant-Garde 
(1998); J. Goergen, Hans Richter. Film ist Rhythmus (2003); H. Hoff- 
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mann and W. Schobert (eds.), Hans Richter. Malerei und Film. Exh. 
cat. Deutsches Filmmuseums (1989); G. Hofmann, Hans Richter 
1888-1976. Das bildnerische Werk (1985). 


[Jihan Radjai-Ordoubadi (2"4 ed.)] 


RICHTER, RAOUL (1871-1912), German philosopher. Rich- 
ter, who was born in Berlin, was the son of the non-Jewish 
painter, Gustav Richter, and Carola, the daughter of the com- 
poser Giacomo *Meyerbeer. He grew up in the rich artistic 
and cultural atmosphere of his parents’ circle. He became a 
teacher at Leipzig, and in 1905 a professor. His first writing 
was Zur Loesung des Faustproblems (1892). 

In 1903 he published his important biographical study 
of Nietzsche, Friedrich Nietzsche, sein Leben und sein Werk. 
His Der Skeptizismus in der Philosophie und seine Ueber- 
windung (2 vols., 1904-08) is a historical and philosophical 
study of skepticism from ancient times up to Nietzsche. His 
last book, Religionsphilosophie (1912), contains his critique of 
positive religion, his opposition to theism and atheism, and 
his advocacy of pantheism. Richter believed God was neither 
personal nor impersonal, but rather a suprapersonal organ- 
ism. In 1913 a volume of his Essays was published containing 
works on Faust, Nietzsche, and Pascal. 


[Richard H. Popkin] 


RICHTMANN, MOZES (1880-1972), Hungarian scholar, 
teacher, and Zionist. Richtmann was born in Homonna (now 
in Slovakia). He completed his studies at the rabbinical semi- 
nary and University of Budapest, where he obtained a doc- 
torate in philosophy (1904) and rabbinical diploma (1906). A 
gifted teacher, Richtmann taught at the Jewish Teachers’ Semi- 
nary in Budapest over a period of 40 years, starting in 1907; 
from 1950 he lectured at the rabbinical seminary. Richtmann 
first attracted attention in Hungarian Jewish academic circles 
as a philosophy disciple of D. *Kaufmann. His doctoral thesis 
was “Az arab zsidé neoplatonikusok etikai nézetei” (“The Eth- 
ical Views of Arab-Jewish Neoplatonists,” 1904). Richtmann 
also published works in Jewish history: Landau Ezékiel pragai 
rabbi és a magyar zsidok (“Ezekiel Landau Rabbi of Prague 
and the Jews of Hungary,’ 1905), and A régi Magyarorszag 
zsidosaga (“The Jews of Ancient Hungary,’ in: Magyar Zsidé 
Szemle, vol. 29, 1912). 

Principally, however, Richtmann devoted himself to work 
on behalf of Zionism, which he considered to be the solution 
for the spiritual crisis within Hungarian Jewry, especially 
among its intellectuals, and which would assure the continu- 
ity of Jewish vitality. He contributed to the official Zionist or- 
gan Zsid6 Szemle and was its editor for a period during World 
War 1. He was a frequent contributor to the general Jewish 
press, especially Zsidé Ujsag (1925-38) and the Orthodox Zsidé 
Ujsdg (1939-44). After World War 1 and the ensuing revolu- 
tions, Richtmann’s assimilationist rivals denounced him be- 
fore the disciplinary tribunal of government teachers for the 
crime of “lack of patriotism,” i.e., Zionism, but the minister of 
education annulled the proceedings against him. From then 
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onward he published his articles anonymously. During the fas- 
cist regime in Hungary, he was among the few who were active 
in the resistance, and he published a number of anti-regime 
pamphlets illegally. Richtmann was elected member of the Pest 
bet din after World War 11, and he devoted himself exclusively 
to research. The works Orthodoxia és cionizmus (“Orthodoxy 
and Zionism,’ 1920) and Szombat Almanach (“Saturday Al- 
manac,’ 1927) were published under his editorship. In 1955, 
on the occasion of his 75" birthday, a tribute was published 
which includes a bibliography of his writings. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Magyar Zsidé Lexikon (1929), 746; A. 
Scheiber, in: 14j Elet no. 38 (1950); Shunami, Bibl, 734 no. 4181. 
[Baruch Yaron / Alexander Scheiber] 


RICIUS, PAULUS (Rici, Rizzi, also known as Paulus Israel- 
ita; d. 1541), humanist, translator, and apostate. Probably born 
in Germany, Ricius was baptized in Italy about 1505 and in the 
following year met Erasmus at Pavia, where he became pro- 
fessor of philosophy and medicine. Ricius was one of the very 
few converted Jews of the age who made a serious contribu- 
tion to Christian Hebraism, although he also wrote a series of 
works (Sal Foederis, 1507, 15142) designed to confirm his new 
faith and refute Jewish arguments by means of the Kabbalah. 
From 1514 he was body physician to the Emperor Maximilian 
in Augsburg; he was elected to the chair of Hebrew at Pavia in 
1521; and the favor which he enjoyed at the imperial court led 
to his being ennobled as Baron von Sparzenstein in 1530. The 
works which Ricius published include translations of Jewish 
and Muslim texts and some original writings, mainly on mys- 
tical themes. The translations are: part of Joseph *Gikatilla’s 
Shaarei Orah; the sole surviving Latin edition of a medical 
treatise by the 12'-century Spanish scholar Albucasis; and 
works by Averroes. 

It is, above all, as one of the architects of the Christian 
Kabbalah that Ricius is now mainly remembered. The Shaarei 
Orah translation - Portae lucis (Augsburg, 1516) - was con- 
sulted by Conrad *Pellicanus while it was still in manuscript 
and inspired many later scholars to tackle similar projects 
(e.g., the Zohar translations of G. *Postel). Ricius helped to 
popularize the “prophecy of Elijah” (based on Sanh. 97a) and, 
like *Pico della Mirandola (whose knowledge of Kabbalah 
Ricius disparaged), he was able to “discover” the Trinity and 
other Christian doctrines in Jewish mystical works, which he 
defended against the attacks of Jacob *Hoogstraaten in his 
Apologeticus sermo (in Pistorius, Artis Cabbalisticae ... To- 
mus I, 1587). 

Other works by Ricius include the treatises De anima co- 
eli (1519) and Responsio ad interrogationem de nomine Tetra- 
grammato (1519), and Statera prudentium (c. 1532), which led 
to a controversy with the humanist Girolamo Aleandro be- 
cause of the author’s evident toleration of Protestantism. De 
coelesti agricultura libri quattuor (1541), a collection of Ricius’ 
major works which appeared shortly before his death, con- 
tained a preface by his former teacher, the philosopher Pi- 
etro Pomponazzi. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Secret, Les Kabbalistes chrétiens de la Re- 
naissance (1964), 87-99 and index; idem, in: Convivium, 5 (1956), 5503 
idem, in: Rinascimento, 11 (1960), 169-92; Steinschneider, Cat Bod, 
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[Godfrey Edmond Silverman] 


RICKLES, DON (1926-—_), U.S. comedian and actor. Born in 
New York, New York, the comedian started out as a shy child, 
but by the time he attended Newton High School in Elmhurst, 
Long Island, Rickles was performing in school plays. During 
World War 11, Rickles served with the U.S. Navy aboard the 
uss Cyrene. Rickles studied drama after his discharge in 1946, 
and two years later he started working stand-up routines in 
small clubs. His impressions and jokes were nothing remark- 
able, but the audience instantly connected with the off-the- 
cuff remarks he threw back at hecklers, which gave rise to 
his insult style of comedy. In 1957, Frank Sinatra walked into 
a Hollywood nightclub where Rickles was performing when 
the comedian famously told the crooner, “Make yourself at 
home Frank. Hit somebody.” Sinatra found the comic hilari- 
ous, and by 1959 Rickles had signed to his first performance 
at the Sahara in Las Vegas; Rickles continued to headline in 
the city at different hotels for decades. In 1958, Rickles made 
his feature film debut with Run Silent Run Deep (1958), fol- 
lowed by such films as The Rat Race (1960) and Beach Blan- 
ket Bingo. On October 7, 1965, Rickles made his first of many 
appearances on Johnny Carson's Tonight Show. He recorded 
his bestselling first album, titled Hello Dummy!, for 7 Arts 
Records in 1967; his follow-up album was titled Don Rickles 
Speaks. Rickles and actor Ernest Borgnine starred in West 
Coast performances of The Odd Couple in 1967, and in 1968 
ABC debuted the short-lived variety program The Don Rick- 
les Show. Rickles had a starring turn in the World War 11 fea- 
ture Kelly’s Heroes (1970), and from 1971 to 1972 CBs ran a sit- 
com, the Don Rickles Show, which featured the comedian as 
an advertising executive. From 1977 to 1978 Rickles starred as 
a Navy chief petty officer in the NBc comedy C.PO. Sharkey. 
On February 7, 1982, Sinai Temple in West Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, dedicated the Barbara and Don Rickles Gymnasium. 
In the 1990s, Rickles enjoyed a film comeback with parts in 
Innocent Blood (1992) and Casino (1995), and as the voice for 
Mr. Potato Head in the Disney/Pixar features Toy Story (1995) 
and Toy Story 2 (1999). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: “Rickles, Don,” in: Contemporary Theatre, 
Film and Television, vol. 42 (Gale, 2002). WEBSITE: www.imdb.com/ 
name/nmo725543; www.thehockeypuck.com/bio.html. 


[Adam Wills (2"4 ed.)] 


RICKOVER, HYMAN GEORGE (1900-1986), U.S. naval 
officer; “father” of the atomic-powered submarine. Rickover, 
born in Russian Poland, was taken by his family to Chicago 
in 1906, where his father became a tailor. He graduated from 
the United States Naval Academy in 1922 and was commis- 
sioned an ensign in the U.S. Navy. 
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After sea duty, Rickover studied electrical engineering 
at the U.S. Naval Academy at Annapolis and Columbia Uni- 
versity. He served aboard submarines for three years and then 
held increasingly important staff and command positions. 
During World War 11 Rickover headed the Electrical Section, 
Bureau of Ships in the Navy Department, and was decorated 
for his effectiveness in obtaining men and materials to pro- 
duce electric power and equipment necessary for naval ship- 
building and maintenance. Serving at Oak Ridge in 1946, site 
of the development of the atomic bomb, and visiting other 
nuclear research installations, Rickover became convinced of 
the feasibility of constructing nuclear-powered submarines. 
Almost alone against considerable opposition, he persuaded 
the navy to undertake the effort in late 1947. Rickover was soon 
placed in charge of the project, working with the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, which designed and built the reactors. The 
“Nautilus,” the first atomic-powered submarine in the world, 
was launched in January 1954. Despite his success, Rickover 
would have been forced to retire in 1953 if Congressional inter- 
vention had not kept him on duty and ensured his subsequent 
promotions to rear admiral and vice admiral. He made other 
contributions to nuclear-power developments, was active in 
the field of education, and received many decorations. In 1973 
Rickover was promoted full admiral. In 1979 he was awarded 
the Harry S. Truman Good Neighbor Award and in the fol- 
lowing year the Medal of Freedom by President Carter. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Blair, The Atomic Submarine and Admi- 


ral Rickover (1954). 
[Stanley L. Falk] 


RIE, DAME LUCIE (1902-1995), British potter. Born in 
Vienna, the daughter of Benjamin Gomperz, a professor of 
medicine and a friend of Freud, Lucie Rie became a potter in 
the mid-1920s. She came to Britain with her husband, Hans 
Rie, in 1938, but after their divorce lived alone in London and 
worked at a studio in Bayswater. Her high standards made her 
one of the most famous potters in Britain and she was created 
a dame in 1990. Originally specializing in earthenware and 
jewelry, she later worked in stoneware and porcelain. Much 
of her later work was done in collaboration with her student 
and fellow refugee Hans Coper (1920-1981), a leading potter 
in his own right. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; T. Birks, Lucie Rie (1987); M. 
Coatts (ed.), Lucie Rie and Hans Coper: Potters in Parallel (1987); J. 
Houston (ed.), Lucie Rie: A Survey of Her Life and Work (1981); T. 
Birks, Hans Coper (1983). 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 


RIEGELMAN, HAROLD (1892-1982), U.S. lawyer and pub- 
lic official. Riegelman, who was born in Des Moines, Iowa, 
entered private law practice after service in World War 1. His 
public posts included: New York State veteran relief commis- 
sioner (1922-32); special assistant New York State attorney 
general (1929-30); special counsel to the U.S. Treasury De- 
partment (1935); delegate to the New York State Constitutional 
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Convention (1938); and special counsel to the New York State 
Department of Taxation and Finance (1947-48). Riegelman 
was a pioneer in drafting housing legislation, first in New York 
and later of the 1937 National Housing Law. In 1953, at Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's request, Riegelman served briefly as acting 
postmaster of New York City and in the same year he was the 
unsuccessful Republican mayoral candidate. He later served 
as one of the members of the U.S. delegation to the uN. 

Active in Jewish affairs, Riegelman was vice president of 
the American Jewish Committee (1949-52), a member of its 
executive committee from 1951, and finance chairman of the 
American Friends of the Hebrew University. Riegelman, who 
served in the U.S. Army with the rank of colonel from 1942 to 
1945 and was decorated for bravery, wrote three books about 
his experiences in the two world wars. These are: War Notes 
of a Casual (1931); There’s a Nip in the Air (1946); and Caves 
of Biak (1955). 


RIEGER, ELIEZER (1896-1954), Hebrew educationalist. 
Born in Gribov, Galicia, Rieger settled in Palestine in 1920. 
He made notable contributions to methods of instruction in 
Hebrew, Jewish history, and modern Arabic in Erez Israel and 
pioneered in the teaching of civics and the social sciences. 
He was supervisor of Jewish secondary schools in Palestine 
(1937-38) and professor of education at the Hebrew University 
(1939-50). He compiled the first Hebrew frequency word list 
(1935), which served as a basic guide for educators in Israel and 
the Diaspora. His textbooks on modern Jewish history were 
widely used, and he wrote comprehensive surveys on Jewish 
education in Palestine (1940 and 1945). Rieger was among the 
founders of the Hebrew University’s teacher training depart- 
ment and its secondary school. He was one of the chief oppo- 
nents of the “trend” school system (see Israel, State of: *Edu- 
cation), and as director general of the Ministry of Education 
and Culture (1951-54) was in charge of its replacement by a 
system of state education. 

[Alexander M. Dushkin] 


RIEGER, PAUL (1870-1939), German rabbi, scholar, and 
historian. Rieger, who was born in Dresden, served as rabbi 
to the Reform congregations at Potsdam (1896-1902), Ham- 
burg (1902-19), Brunswick, and Stuttgart (1922-39) where he 
died. He published works on the terminology and technology 
of handicrafts in the Mishnah, Versuch einer Technologie und 
Terminologie der Handwerke in der Mischnah (1894), and on 
various aspects of contemporary German-Jewish history. His 
major work was his participation, in collaboration with his 
friend Hermann Vogelstein, in a massive work on the history 
of the Jews in Rome (Geschichte der Juden in Rom), as the re- 
sult of a prize competition sponsored by the Moritz Rapoport 
Foundation in Vienna in 1890. Rieger wrote the entire second 
volume (1895), dealing with the period from 1420 to 1870, as 
well as some parts of the first volume (1896). Notwithstand- 
ing the somewhat arid treatment and heavy style, it remains 
the standard work on the subject and is the basis of the work 
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Rome, a history of the Jews in Rome, published in English by 
Vogelstein in 1940. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Liebeschuetz, in: yLBI, 8 (1963), 252-3. 
[Cecil Roth] 


RIEGNER, GERHART (1911-2002), Jewish public figure. 
Born in Berlin and trained as a lawyer, from 1936 Riegner was 
associated with the World Jewish Congress: first as legal offi- 
cer and then as director of the Geneva office (1939-48), as a 
member of the World Executive and as director of coordina- 
tion (1959-64), as secretary-general (1965-83), and as cochair- 
man of the Governing Board from 1983. He was directly in- 
volved in virtually all major Jewish problems from the middle 
1930s on. As international chairman of the World University 
Service (1949-55) and as president of the conference of non- 
governmental organizations in consultative status with the 
UN (1953-1955) and with UNESCO (1956-1958), he established 
a wide network of international relations among the interna- 
tional leadership and became a leading specialist in this field. 
The main features of his activities in the service of the Jewish 
people include protection of Jewish rights in the League of Na- 
tions under the minorities treaties; decisive information and 
rescue activities during and after World War 11, when he was 
the first to uncover the plan of systematic extermination of the 
Jews by the Nazi government in August 1942; active involve- 
ment in important international conferences, such as the Paris 
Peace Conference and uN meetings, where he was influential in 
the shaping of the uN Universal Declaration of Human Rights; 
a pioneering role in interreligious consultations with the Cath- 
olic Church (before, during, and after Vatican Council 11), the 
World Council of Churches, the Lutheran World Federation, 
the Orthodox churches, and the Anglican Communion; and 
participation in the foundation of and, from 1982 to 1984, chair- 
manship of, the International Jewish Committee for Interreli- 
gious Consultations (1jc1c), which was created in 1969 as a rep- 
resentative platform of the Jewish community in its relations 
with official church bodies. In 1992, the Vatican conferred on 
him a papal knighthood of the Order of St. Gregory. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Christian Jewish Relations, vol. 24:1-2 (1991). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Picard, Die Schweiz und die Juden (1992), 
index; G. Riegner, Ne jamais déséspérer: soixante ans au service du 
peuple juif et des droits de Thomme (autobiography) (1998; German 


trans. 2001). 
[J. Halperin] 


RIESMAN, DAVID (1909-2002), U.S. sociologist. Born of 
Jewish parents in Philadelphia, Riesman became a Unitarian. 
Graduating from Harvard Law School in 1934, he served as 
a law clerk to U.S. Supreme Court judge Louis D. *Brandeis 
(1935-36) and taught at the University of Buffalo Law School 
(1937-41). He then served as deputy assistant district attorney 
for New York County (Manhattan) (1942-43). 

After World War 11 Riesman turned to sociology and 
became a professor at the University of Chicago in 1946. In 
1958 he was appointed professor of social sciences at Har- 
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vard, where he taught until his retirement in 1980, when he 
assumed emeritus status. 

He became widely known as the principal author (the 
others were N. Glazer and R. Denney) of The Lonely Crowd: 
A Study of the Changing American Character (1950; 1962"°). 
His description of human types as “tradition-directed,” “in- 
ner-directed, and “other-directed” have become part of the 
general vocabulary. 

Among his numerous other publications are Faces in the 
Crowd (1952, 19607); Constraint and Variety in American Ed- 
ucation (1956, 1965°); Thorstein Veblen: A Critical Evaluation 
(1960); Abundance for What? (1964); and a collection of his 
social-critical essays, Individualism Reconsidered (1954, 19667). 
Riesman was an active pacifist. In 1958 he published, together 
with Lazarsfeld and Thielens, The Academic Mind: Social Sci- 
entists in a Time of Crisis, an analysis of academic attitudes 
under the impact of the witch-hunt of liberals in the period 
dominated by Senator Joseph McCarthy. In 1960 he became 
one of the founders of the Committees of Correspondence, 
an organization under the auspices of the American Friends 
Service Committee, which explored moral and political issues 
regarding nuclear weapons. 

Other works by Riesman include Conversations in Ja- 
pan (with E. Riesman, 1967), The Academic Revolution (with 
Christopher Jencks, 1968), Academic Values and Mass Educa- 
tion (with J. Gusfield and Z. Gamson, 1971), Academic Trans- 
formation (1973), The Perpetual Dream (with G. Grant, 1978), 
On Higher Education (1980), and Is My Armor Straight? (with 
R. Berendzen, 1986). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.M. Rogers, Riesman’ “The Lonely Crowd’ 
(1966); S.M. Lipset (ed.), Culture and Social Character: The Work of 
David Riesman Reviewed (1961). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: O. Patter- 
son, “The Last Sociologist,” in: New York Times (May 19, 2002); H. 
Gans et al., On the Making of Americans: Essays in Honor of David 
Riesman (1979). 


[Werner J. Cahnman / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


RIESS, LUDWIG (1861-1928), German historian. Born in 
Thuringia, Riess studied at the University of Berlin. Although 
his doctorate Geschichte des Wahl rechts zum englischen Par- 
lament (1885; abridged translation History of the English Elec- 
toral Law in the Middle Ages; 1940) was widely hailed for its 
brilliant scholarship, Riess was unable to obtain a university 
position because he was a Jew. He therefore accepted an ap- 
pointment at Tokyo Imperial University in 1887, and dur- 
ing the following 15 years was instrumental in furthering the 
spread of western historical methods, particularly of his men- 
tor, Leopold von Ranke, in Japan. In 1902 he returned to Ger- 
many where he served as lecturer, later associate professor, at 
the University of Berlin. 

A prolific writer, he produced many works on Euro- 
pean history and a number of studies on Japanese topics. 
Best known are his Lectures on English Constitutional History 
(1891); Allerlei aus Japan (1904); and Historik (1912). 

[Hyman Kublin] 
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RIESSER, GABRIEL (1806-1863), pioneer of Jewish eman- 
cipation in Germany. Born in Hamburg, Riesser studied law 
at the universities of Kiel and Heidelberg. After trying in vain 
to become lecturer in one of the universities, and after being 
refused permission to practice as a notary in Hamburg be- 
cause of his faith (1830), Riesser decided to devote his life to 
the struggle of the Jews to achieve *emancipation. He pub- 
lished in 1831 a pamphlet, Ueber die Stellung der Bekenner des 
Mosaischen Glaubens in Deutschland. Addressed to Germans 
of all religious persuasions, it marked a turning point in the 
struggle for emancipation. Riesser demanded emancipation 
for the Jews in the name of honor and justice. In his view the 
claim that the Jews must convert in order to obtain full civil 
rights was evidence of contempt for religion. The Jews them- 
selves must fight for their own rights, and for that purpose 
they must organize themselves in special associations, since 
only by a common effort and not as individuals do they have 
a chance of success. His call struck a responsive chord and the 
pamphlet soon had to be reprinted. 

Riesser and his ideas were severely criticized, especially 
by the rationalist theologian and professor, H.E.G. Paulus 
from Heidelberg. Paulus maintained that the adherence of 
the Jews to their religion made them a different —- Jewish — na- 
tion, and therefore they did not have the right to be citizens 
(Staatsbuerger). In the controversy with Paulus, Riesser tried 
to prove that the Jews had ceased to be a nation. He held that 
their religion was a religious denomination and therefore they 
were equal to all other Germans, Protestants or Catholics, ina 
country in which they had lived for many generations. Riesser 
vigorously rejected Paulus’ claim that the Jewish identifica- 
tion with Germany would be delusive. He argued that the 
long-awaited political union of Germany could be achieved 
only in a state built on the principles of justice, liberty, and 
equality, and these principles also necessitated the granting of 
emancipation to the Jews. He propagated his views in compre- 
hensive essays about the problem of Jewish emancipation in 
the constitutional debates of his time, which he published in 
his periodical Der Jude, Periodische Blaetter fuer Religion und 
Gewissensfreiheit (1831-1833). Its very name indicated Riesser’s 
self-consciousness at a time when German Jewry was seeking 
to substitute the word “Jewish” with “Mosaic.” He published 
in 1838 Einige Worte ueber Lessings Denkmal, an die Juden 
Deutschlands gerichtet. Riesser expressed the hope, in messi- 
anic vein, that the struggle for the sake of human values would 
be crowned with success, and that love of mankind and tol- 
erance would defeat religious hatred and the suppression of 
free conscience. At the same time Riesser tried in vain to be 
naturalized in Hessen and to take part in forming its consti- 
tutional regime. In 1840 he was permitted to open a notary’s 
office in Hamburg. In the years preceding the 1848 Revolution, 
ideological and political strife in Germany intensified and this 
found expression in his work, Juedische Briefe, Zur Abwehr und 
Verstaendigung (1840-42), in which he entered into polemics 
with Bruno *Bauer and Wolfgang Menzel, who was a rabid 
opponent of Heinrich *Heine and Ludwig *Boerne. Riesser 
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had already defended Boerne in 1831 when the latter was at- 
tacked because of his Briefe aus Paris. 

Riesser’s aspiration to function simultaneously as a Ger- 
man statesman and as an advocate of Jewish emancipation 
materialized during the Frankfurter Vorparlament und Na- 
tional Versammlung in 1848-49. Distinguishing himself in the 
National Assembly as a powerful speaker, he was vice presi- 
dent (for two months) and a member of the constitutional 
committee. He belonged to the right wing of the center in the 
National Assembly, expressing his views on “a free, united, 
great, and strong” Germany in his article, Ein Wort ueber die 
Zukunft Deutschlands (1848). The climax of his activity was 
the “Kaiserrede” (March 29, 1849), which was considered one 
of the most brilliant speeches delivered in the National As- 
sembly. It contained the summary of the debate on the pro- 
posed constitution, and in it Riesser sought to provide justi- 
fication for offering the imperial German crown to the king 
of Prussia; he was later one of the members of the delegation 
to the king, who declined the offer. Riesser proudly fought in 
the National Assembly for the acknowledgment of the Jews’ 
right to full civil rights. His very status in the National As- 
sembly was a partial expression of emancipation, which was 
given further expression in his later years. In 1849 not only 
was he naturalized in Hamburg but he became its represen- 
tative in the Erfurt parliament (1850). With the formation of 
a citizens’ council (Buergerschaft) in Hamburg, Riesser was 
elected to it and became its vice president (1859), and in 1860 
he was appointed a member of the Hamburg High Court, the 
first German Jew to receive this title. Among his many trav- 
els outside Germany, Riesser visited the United States in 1856. 
He returned from this trip disappointed and shocked by the 
status of the American Blacks, which he regarded as a grave 
blow to the principle of equality and freedom, especially in 
a country whose democracy was theoretically the model for 
the rest of the world. 

Riesser abandoned the observance of all Jewish tradi- 
tion in his private life, but he insisted that those who wished 
to observe these traditions should do so of right and not on 
sufferance. Riesser was one of the leading members of the 
Hamburg Temple and associated himself generally with the 
moderate wing of the *Reform movement. He opposed giv- 
ing up a special Jewish character in order to achieve emanci- 
pation. Only from the religious point of view were the Jews a 
minority, according to Riesser, a minority whose rights should 
be recognized by the ruling Christian majority. 

The Jewish struggle for emancipation was identified with 
the figure of Riesser, whose sharp intellect and upright person- 
ality won him much reverence. Medals were struck in his honor 
and declarations of gratitude were presented to him during his 
lifetime. After he died a special association to perpetuate his 
memory was formed; M. Isler published Riesser’s biography 
and writings under the auspices of this society (Gabriel Riess- 
ers Gesammelte Schriften, 1867-68; repr. with an epilogue by 
J.H. Schoeps, 2001). 

[Leni Yahil / Archiv Bibliographia Judaica (2"4 ed.)] 
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His father LAZARUS JACOB (1763-1828) was born in the 
Bavarian village of Oettingen im Ries (hence his name) to a 
distinguished rabbinical family (*Katzenellenbogen) and stud- 
ied Talmud under R. Raphael *Kohen, chief rabbi of *Altona. 
He subsequently married the latter’s daughter, and served as 
secretary of the bet din; he also wrote his father-in-law’s biog- 
raphy Zekher Zaddik (Altona, 1805) in fluent Hebrew. He lost 
his post in 1799, but later returned to Hamburg (after 1819). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Rinott, in: YLBI, 7 (1962), 11-38; J. Weil, 
Sendschreiben an Dr. Gabriel Riesser (1832); B. Auerbach, in: Gallerie 
der ausgezeichneten Israeliten aller Jahrhunderte, 4 (1836), 5-42; N. 
Frankfurter, Denkrede auf Gabriel Riesser (1863); E. Lehmann, Gabriel 
Riesser, ein Rechtsanwalt (1870); M. Isler, Gabriel Riesser’s Leben (1871); 
M. Silberstein, Gabriel Riesser’s Leben und Wirken (1911); S. Bernfeld, 
Gavriel Riesser (Heb., 1901); F. Friedlaender, Das Leben Gabriel Riess- 
ers. Ein Beitrag zur inneren Geschichte Deutschlands im 19. Jahrhundert 
(1926); J. Seifensieder, Gabriel Riesser (1920), 3-14. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: E. Lueth, Gabriel Riesser, ein grosser Jude, Hamburger und 
deutscher Patriot (1963); M. Zimmermann, in: Zeitschrift des Vereins 
fuer Hamburgische Geschichte, 61 (1975), 59-84; U. Barschel, Gabriel 
Riesser als Abgeordneter... (1987); G. Arnsberg, Gavriel Riser (Heb., 
1990); R. Postel and H. Stubbe-da Luz, Die Notare: J.H. Hiibbe, E. 
Schramm, G. Riesser... (2001). 


RIESSER, JACOB (1853-1932), German jurist and banker. 
A nephew of Gabriel *Riesser, Jacob Riesser was born in 
Frankfurt. He was baptized in his youth. In 1880 he opened a 
lawyer's office in his home town. In 1888 he moved to Berlin 
and served as a director of the Darmstaedter Bank fuer Han- 
del und Gewerbe until 1905, when he became a professor of 
law at the University of Berlin. His writings on legal aspects 
of the German capital market decisively influenced stock ex- 
change and banking legislation. It was on his initiative that 
the Zentralverband des deutschen Bank- und Bankiergewer- 
bes was formed in 1901, and in 1905 he became the editor of 
Bankarchiv, the profession's leading periodical. In 1909 he was 
a cofounder of the Hansabund, an industrial-commercial or- 
ganization designed to oppose the government's pro-agri- 
cultural policies and attitudes. During 1916-28 he served as 
deputy in the Reischstag, first with the National Liberals, and 
from 1918 with the Volkspartei, and as vice president of the 
German parliament from 1921 to 1928. He was also a member 
of the 1919 Weimar Constituent Assembly. 

His many publications include the standard work Die 
deutschen Grossbanken und ihre Konzentration im Zusammen- 
hang mit der Entwicklung der Gesamtwirtschaft in Deutschland 
(1905; The German Great Banks and Their Concentration in 
Connection with the Economic Development of Germany, 1911), 
and Finanzielle Kriegsbereitschaft und Kriegsfuehrung (“Finan- 
cial Preparation for War and for Making War,’ 1913”). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Hamburger, Juden im oeffentlichen Leben 


Deutschlands, 19 (1968), 361-3; J. Riesser, Erinnerung an meine geliebte 


Mutter Pauline Riesser (1895). 
[Joachim O. Ronall] 


RIETI (da Rieti, Rietti, Arieti (?)), family of bankers in Italy 
originating from the town of Rieti, located in the Latium re- 
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gion. First mentioned in the 14" century, some of the family 
moved from their town of origin to Rome, Florence, Siena, 
Bologna, and Mantua. One of its leading members was IsA AC 
RIETI (Maestro Gaio) father of Moses b. Isaac *Rieti. From 
1469 to 1473, the physician MICHAEL BEN JUDAH DA RIETI 
lived in Terni; the family is found in the 15 century in Man- 
tua, Rieti, Perugia, Rome, and Cesena. Around 1480, Moses 
ben Elchanan da Rieti established himself in Siena as a loan 
banker; his son LAUDADIO ISHMAEL continued his father’s 
activity, while his brothers went to Bologna. This branch of the 
Da Rieti had strong family ties with another important fam- 
ily of Jewish bankers, the Da *Pisa. He also founded a small 
yeshivah, headed by Joseph d’Arles from 1537, followed by Isaac 
Lattes in 1552; Ismael also hosted Johanan b. Joseph *Treves. 
He established other loan banks in Tuscany, and probably 
exercised a certain degree of authority over the other Jewish 
bankers of the region. Due to the difficult situation in Siena 
after a popular insurrection, the family obtained the autho- 
rization to found a bank in Pisa (1547), until then forbidden 
to the Jews as in all the Duchy of Florence. Ishmael was on 
friendly terms with Duke Cosimo Medici and in high favor 
with Donna Benvenida Abrabanel. He gave hospitality to the 
pseudo-messiah David *Reuveni (1526), but did not show any 
enthusiasm for Reuveni’s programs and refused to give him 
financial assistance. He undertook various philanthropic ac- 
tivities, followed in this by his son MOSES DA RIETI. When a 
hostile movement broke out against the Jews in Empoli (Tus- 
cany), as a result of the prohibition by the Church against 
Christians engaging in trade with Jews and doing work for 
them on their Sabbath, Moses gave the money necessary to 
send a Jewish delegation to Rome and obtain from the pope 
a bull in favor of the Jews of Empoli. With his brothers, stm- 
ONE and ANGELO, Moses used his influence with Cosimo to 
prevent the seizure of the Talmud ordered by Paul 1v. At that 
time, SOLOMON MOSES DA RIETI was practicing in Rome as 
a physician. 

An important branch of the family moved from Siena to 
Bologna where, in 1546, ELHANAN BEN ISAAC ELIAKIM DA 
RIETI was buried; his tombstone is preserved at the University 
of Bologna. In this town lived also, in 1556, Moses’ nephew, son 
of Isaac, ASAEL RAPHAEL RIETI, father of ELIJAH ISAAC and 
HANANIAH ELIAKIM (1561-1623) the pupil of Judah b. Joseph 
Moscato. He served as rabbi of Mantua (1589) and Luzzara 
(1604) and was active in establishing the Shomerim la-Boker 
society in Mantua. Also a hazzan, he composed prayers and 
liturgical poems, many of which are included in the Ayyelet 
ha-Shahar (Mantua, 1612); others, especially for the morn- 
ing of Hoshana Rabbah, form the Mekiz Redumim (Mantua, 
1648), published, with an autobiographical foreword, by his 
son DAVID NAPHTALI; other liturgical poems have been col- 
lected in the Minhat Hananyah, still in manuscript (Bibl. Ox- 
ford). In his compositions Hananiah harmoniously blended 
the elements from earlier *piyyutim with those of his time. 
Other talmudic and ritualistic works (Peri Megadim; Sedeh 
Levanon; Seder Tappuhim) have not yet been published. His 
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wife Malkah studied the laws of shehitah with R. Solomon 
ben Samson Basilea who allowed her to practice (1581): as is 
recorded in various responsa. 

The heirs of MORDECAI BEN ISAAC DA RIETI opened 
one of the five loan banks authorized by the duke of Mantua; 
other members of the family were in Scandiano, under the 
house of Este. SIMONE DA RIETI was a member, in 1590, of 
the Jewish delegation which discussed the placing of the Tal- 
mud on the papal index of prohibited books. In the 17 cen- 
tury there lived in Siena JosEPH BEN SHABBETAI ELHANAN, 
rabbi and copyist. ELIEZER BEN ISAAC RIETI, a pupil of the 
yeshivah of *Conegliano, published in Venice in 1612 a Luah 
Maamarei Ein Yisrael (“alphabetical index of Ein Yisrael”); an- 
other of his works was on the Kelalei ha-Talmud. Still in Ven- 
ice HEZEKIAH BEN GABRIEL RIETI published in the “Lingua 
Tosca” (“Tuscan Language”) an Italian translation of the Book 
of Proverbs dedicated partly to SERENA RIETI of Mantua; the 
book is preceded by a letter dedicated to Ria and Isaiah Mas- 
sarani. In this period members of the Rieti family lived also 
in Padua, where in 1706 AARON VITA DI ANGELO, from the 
region of Veneto, received a doctorate in medicine and philos- 
ophy. In the 19" century, the painter ARTURO RIETI of Trieste 
was noteworthy. VITTORIO RIETI (1898-1994) was an impor- 
tant composer of ballet scores (The Ball, 1929, produced by S. 
Diaghilev, choreography by G. Balanchine, scenery and cos- 
tumes by G. De Chirico), opera, and a variety of instrumental 
combinations in the tonal and neo-classical style; from 1948 
to 1964 he was a teacher in American music academies and 
conservatories. His son FABIO RIETI (1925- _) painted murals 
in Paris and other French cities (“Les piétons des Halles”; Les 
fenétres de Beaubourg”). FABIO’s son NICKY RIETI (1947- ) 
worked as a stage designer for the major French and Italian 
theaters (Opéra Bastille; La Scala). 

The genealogy of the family, reconstructed by M. Vo- 
gelstein and P. Rieger (Vogelstein-Rieger, 74), was completed 
by U. Cassuto (Gli Ebrei a Firenze ... (1918), 349, n. 6), S. Si- 
monsohn (Toledot ha- Yehudim be-Dukkasut Mantovah; 1964, 
544 n. 305), and Y. Boksenboim (Iggerot Beit Rieti, 1988). 
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dex; D. Kaufmann, in: REJ, 26 (1893), 90-91; S.H. Margulies, in: R1, 3 
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RIETI, MOSES BEN ISAAC DA 


RIETI, MOSES BEN ISAAC DA (1388-after 1460), Italian 
scholar, physician, and poet. He was born in Rieti. He devoted 
himself to medicine and philosophy, practicing as a physician 
in his home town until the death of his father (1422). Under 
the papacy of Eugene tv, he went to Rome where he held the 
position of chief rabbi to the local community, and later be- 
came private physician to Pope Pius 11. His first literary work 
is the poem Iggeret Yaar ha-Levanon, an epic describing the 
decorations and vessels in the Temple (Parma, de Rossi Ms. 
1394/2). 

At the age of 24, Rieti wrote his most important work, 
Mikdash Meat, after the fashion of Dante’s Divine Comedy, 
and influenced by the philosophical work of Solomon ibn 
*Gabirol. Written in a rhetorical rather than poetic style, it 
is in many ways comparable to Dante’s Paradise. The work 
consists of two parts. The first, Helek ha-Ulam. is subdivided 
into five chapters and contains 435 strophes. It opens with the 
author's prayer resembling Dante's “Invocation’, in which he 
introduces himself and his work. Then, in the form of a par- 
ody, he reviews Maimonides’ 13 Principles of Faith, and the 
number of sciences and their ramifications according to Aver- 
roes, Avicenna, Ghazali, Alfarabi, and Maimonides, the Isa- 
goge of Porfirio, and the commentary of Averroes, as well as 
Aristotle’s Book of Categories with the commentaries of Aver- 
roes and Levi b. Gershom. The second part, Helek ha-Heikhal, 
consisting of eight chapters containing 615 strophes, gives a 
description of the Celestial Court, where the patriarchs, the 
prophets, and the nation’s saints occupy places of honor. In 
Meon ha-Shoalim he addresses a personal prayer to Moses, 
begging for a speedy redemption. Ir Elohim (“The City of 
God”) reviews all the biblical figures, while Oniyyot ha-Nefesh 
presents the Mishnah and the Talmud, omitting not a single 
one of the tanna’im, amoraim, geonim, and their pupils’ pu- 
pils, down to the rabbis of his own time. The thematic variety 
and harmonious poetic form made these works a treasure of 
Hebrew literature. The author himself was referred to as the 
“Hebrew Dante” and “Master of Poets’, titles which suited nei- 
ther the author nor his work. The complete text of Mikdash 
Meat was published in 1851 by J. Goldenthal, with an intro- 
duction in Italian and Hebrew. Rieti lived to see parts of his 
poetic work sung in the synagogues of Italy. Some parts of 
Mikdash Meat were even translated into Italian, while Meon 
ha-Shoalim was translated by Eliezer Mazliah b. Abraham 
Kohen (Venice, c. 1585), Deborah Ascarelli (Venice, 1601-02), 
and Samuel de Castel Nuovo (Venice, 1609). At the end of his 
life, Moses abandoned poetry and devoted himself entirely to 
philosophy and apologetics. His last poetic work was an elegy 
in memory of his wife. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, in: WZJT, 2 (1836), 321-6; L. Dukes: 
Ehrensaeulen und Denksteine... (1837), 50; Carmoly, in: Israelitische 
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zungen, 28-29, 76-77, 462, 660; A. Berliner, Geschichte der Juden in 
Rom, 2 (1893), 121; Guedemann, Gesch Erz, 2 (1884), 127; Vogelstein- 
Rieger, 2 (1895), 68-74 ff.; Rhine, in: JQR, 1 (1910/11), 348-50; Milano, 
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ASHKENAZI, ZEVI HIRSCH BEN JACOB 


kenazi continued to wield great influence. He claimed to be 
responsible for the exertion of Turkish support when Henri de 
Valois was elected to the Polish throne in 1573, and when the 
Polish throne was again vacant in 1574-5 he promised to se- 
cure the support of the Sublime Porte for the duke of Ferrara. 
He advised the grand duke of Tuscany on procedure when the 
latter wished to resume diplomatic relations with Turkey in 
1578. In 1583 his services were used to settle a minor dispute 
between the English and Venetian representatives. In 1586 he 
signed the preliminary articles of the treaty with Spain on be- 
half of the sultan. In 1591, he used his influence to secure the 
appointment as voivode of Moldavia of Emanuel Aron (who 
was probably of Jewish extraction). When he went to Jassy in 
1593 in the hope of obtaining compensation for his efforts, he 
was handed over to the prince of Transylvania and thrown 
into jail; ultimately, the English ambassador in Constantino- 
ple secured his release. He died shortly afterwards. His final 
diplomatic activities took place under greatly changed cir- 
cumstances during the reign of the Sultan Murad 111, whose 
attitude to the Jews in the empire was negative. 

His widow, Boula Eksati, inherited some of his medi- 
cal secrets, and early in the 17" century cured the boy-sultan 
Ahmed t of smallpox. His son, Nathan Ashkenazi, likewise a 
physician, was officially received by the doge when he visited 
Venice in 1605, probably on a secret diplomatic mission, bring- 
ing letters of recommendation from the sultan. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Brosch, Geschichten aus dem Leben dreier 
Grosswesire (Gotha, 1899), 34-42, passim; C. Roth, The House of Naxos 
(1948); M.A. Levy, Don Joseph Nasi (Ger., 1859); Rosanes, Togarmah, 
3 (1938), 349-54; C. Roth, in: Oxford Slavonic Papers, 9 (1960), 8-20. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Galanté, Isis, 9, 86-87; idem, in: Sinai, 
3 (1940), 462-73; A. Aschkenasy, in: RHMH, 128 (1979), 5-10; S.W. 
Baron, Social and Religious History, 18, 130-31, 484-85; B. Arbel, in: G. 
Benzoni (ed.), Gli ebrei e Venezia (secoli x1v-x v111) (1987); B. Arbel, 
in: I] mondo ebraico (1991), 105-28; M. Rozen, in: A. Rodrigue (ed.), 
Ottoman and Turkish Jewry, Community and Leadership (1992), 157; 
A. Levy, in: A. Levy (ed.), The Jews of the Ottoman Empire (1994), 
76-77, 720; B. Arbel, Jews and Venetians in the Early-Modern Eastern 
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[Cecil Roth / Leah Bornstein-Makovetsky (24 ed.)] 


ASHKENAZI, ZEVI HIRSCH BEN JACOB (also known as 
the Hakham Zevi; 1660-1718), rabbi and halakhist. Both his 
father, Jacob Sak, a renowned scholar, and his maternal grand- 
father, *Ephraim b. Jacob ha-Kohen, had escaped from Vilna 
to Moravia during the 1655 Cossack uprising. It was there that 
Ashkenazi studied under them as a youth. He wrote his first 
responsa in 1676, about the time he was sent to the yeshivah 
of Elijah Covo in Salonika to study the Sephardi scholars’ 
method of study. During his stay in Salonika (1676-78?) and 
Belgrade (1679), he adopted Sephardi customs and manners 
and, despite his Ashkenazi origin, assumed the title “akham,” 
the Sephardi title for a rabbi, and also the name “Ashkenazi.” 
In 1680 he returned to Ofen and continued his studies. After 
his wife and daughter were killed during the siege of Ofen by 
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the Imperial army of Leopold 1, Ashkenazi escaped to Sarajevo 
where he was appointed hakham of the Sephardi community. 
His parents were taken prisoner by a Brandenburg regiment 
after the fall of Ofen and ransomed by Jews in Berlin. It seems 
that only much later Ashkenazi received the news that his par- 
ents were alive. He arrived in Berlin via Venice and Prague in 
1689. There he married the daughter of Meshullam Zalman 
Neumark-Mirels, the av bet din of the “Three Communities” 
of Altona, Hamburg, and Wandsbeck. He later moved to Al- 
tona where for 18 years he devoted himself to teaching in the 
Klaus, which was founded for him by leading members of the 
congregation. On the death of his father-in-law (1707), he was 
elected rabbi of Hamburg and Wandsbeck, although he shared 
the position at Altona with Moses Rothenburg. It was eventu- 
ally a violent controversy on a halakhic question between them 
(the “chicken without a heart,’ see below), which compelled 
him to resign his position in all three communities in 1709. 
He continued to act as the head of the yeshivah in the Altona 
klaus until invited to serve as rabbi of the Ashkenazi commu- 
nity in Amsterdam in 1710. There, Ashkenazi’s relations were 
initially excellent. His responsa, published in Amsterdam in 
1712, were highly regarded by the rabbis of the Portuguese 
(Sephardi) community there, and he was on intimate terms 
with the Sephardi rabbi, Solomon *Ayllon. This relationship, 
however, deteriorated with the arrival in Amsterdam of Ne- 
hemiah *Hayon, the emissary of *Shabbetai Zevi, who sought 
the help of the local Portuguese community in circulating his 
writings. Having been asked by the Portuguese elders (who 
did not rely on Ayllon) to rule on the matter, Ashkenazi and 
Moses *Hagiz - who was then in Amsterdam as a rabbinical 
emissary from Jerusalem - decided against Hayon and his 
writings and later excommunicated him. In revenge for not 
having been consulted about Hayyon’s writings, Ayllon man- 
aged to transform the issue into one of supremacy of the old 
Portuguese community over the newcomers’ Ashkenazi com- 
munity. A new commission under Ayllon was appointed and 
found Hayon’s writings to be in accordance with traditional 
Kabbalah. Upon Ashkenazi’s refusal to apologize to Hayon, 
a bitter controversy took place between the Portuguese and 
Ashkenazi. As a result of his opponents’ incessant personal at- 
tacks, Ashkenazi finally resigned his position in Amsterdam 
in 1714. After a brief stay in London (at the invitation of the 
Sephardi community), and a short sojourn in Emden, he pro- 
ceeded to Poland and settled in Opatow. From there he was 
invited once more to Hamburg to take part in a complicated 
lawsuit. In the beginning of 1718 he was appointed rabbi of 
Lemberg, but he died there after a few months. 

Ashkenazi’s chief work is his collection of responsa 
Hakham Zevi (Amsterdam, 1712). These responsa reflect his 
stormy life and his many wanderings. Questions were ad- 
dressed to him from all parts of Europe - from London to Lu- 
blin and from Hamburg to “Candia in Italy” - dealing in par- 
ticular with problems which arose from the condition of the 
Jews in various countries. They shed light on the communal 
organization, its privileges and regulations (e.g., no. 131). 
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[Yonah David] 


RIETI, VITTORIO (1898-1994), composer. Born in Alex- 
andria, Egypt, Rieti studied with Giuseppe Frugatta in Mi- 
lan and later in Rome with Ottorino Respighi. During the 
1920s and 1930s he was part of a group of French composers 
known as “Les Six” and spent most of his time in Paris, where 
he composed ballet and theater music in a neoclassical style. 
After moving to the United States in 1940, he became an in- 
structor at various colleges and concentrated on symphonic 
and chamber music. Among his compositions are the music 
for Balanchine's ballets Barabau (1925) and Le Bal (1929) pre- 
sented by Diaghilev, the ballet David Triomphant (1926), the 
operas L’Arca di Noe (1922), Orfeo tragedia (1928-29), Teresa 
nel bosco (1934), Don Perlimplin (1952), Viaggio di Europa 
(1954), The Pet Shop (1958), The Clock (1959-60), Maryam the 
Harlot (1966), oratorios, symphonies, orchestral works, cham- 
ber music, songs, and piano pieces. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online, s.v.; C. Ricci, Vittorio Rieti 
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RIFKIND, SIR MALCOLM (1946- ), British Conserva- 
tive politician. Rifkind was born in Edinburgh, the son of a 
credit draper of Lithuanian origin. He was educated locally 
and graduated with a degree in law from Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, where he was involved in politics, becoming chairman of 
the university Conservative Association in 1967. Called to the 
Bar in 1970 (he was later a Queen's Counsel), in the same year 
he was elected to Edinburgh Council and unsuccessfully con- 
tested the Parliamentary seat of Edinburgh Central. Elected to 
Parliament for Pentlands in 1974, he was appointed opposition 
front bench spokesman on Scottish Affairs in 1975. Having 
served on the Parliamentary committees dealing with foreign 
affairs, following the Conservative election victory in 1979 he 
served as minister for home affairs and the environment at the 
Scottish Office from 1979 to 1982 and Parliamentary undersec- 
retary of state, Foreign and Commonwealth Office, 1983-86. 
In January 1986 he became the youngest member of the Cab- 
inet and first Jewish secretary of state for Scotland. He held 
this office until he was appointed secretary of state for trans- 
port in 1990. In 1992-95 he was the first postwar Jewish secre- 
tary of state for defense since Emanuel *Shinwell. From 1995 
to 1997 he served as foreign secretary, the first Jew to hold 
this post since 1931. Rifkind lost his seat in Parliament in the 
Labour landslide of 1997 and received a knighthood the 
same year. Subsequently he worked for the BHP oil company 
and, in 2004, was selected as the Tory candidate for the safe 
seat of Kensington and Chelsea. In public life he consistently 
maintained an interest in the affairs of Israel. He opposed 
the visit of PLo officials to London in 1975 and was honor- 
ary secretary of the Parliamentary group of Conservative 
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Friends of Israel 1976-79. He was also an opponent of the 
2003 Iraq war. 


[David Cesarani / William D. Rubinstein (24 ed.)] 


RIFKIND, SIMON HIRSCH (1901-1995), U.S. attorney and 
jurist. Rifkind, who was born in Meretz, Russia, was taken to 
the United States in 1910. He graduated from the City College 
of New York in 1922 and received his LL.B. from Columbia 
Law School in 1925. He worked with Senator Robert E Wag- 
ner as legislative secretary from 1927 to 1933, and from 1930 
to 1941 practiced law as a partner in Wagner's law firm, Wag- 
ner, Quillinan & Rifkind. In 1941 Rifkind was appointed US. 
district judge of the Southern District of New York, holding 
this position until 1950, when he resigned to return to private 
practice with Paul, Weiss, Rifkind, Wharton & Garrison. In 
1957 the firm opened a Chicago office with Adlai Stevenson 
as senior partner. Rifkind returned to judicial service as spe- 
cial master for the U.S. Supreme Court in the Colorado River 
case during 1955-61. 

He served on administrative commissions and on quasi- 
judicial fact-finding bodies involving sociopolitical questions. 
He served New York City on the Board of Higher Education 
(1954-66); as a member of a state commission on city gov- 
ernmental operations (1959-61); in the 1963 teachers strike 
mediation; and on the commission that investigated the 1968 
Columbia University turmoil. He served as chairman of John 
FE. Kennedy’s Presidential Railroad Commission in 1961-62. 
Rifkind represented New York State Democrats in reappor- 
tionment litigation in 1965-66, and was cochairman of the 
Presidential Commission on the Patent System in 1966-67. In 
the pamphlet Reflections on Civil Liberties (1954), Rifkind em- 
phasized the constitution’s circumscription of the status and 
function of congressional committees as lawmaking bodies. 

Rifkind served as temporary special adviser on Jewish 
affairs in the European Theater to General Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower in 1945-46, and in 1946 he testified before the Anglo- 
American Commission of Inquiry on Palestine that the only 
resolution of the plight of displaced persons was the opening 
of Palestine to settlement. He served as vice chairman of the 
board of directors of the Jewish Theological Seminary from 
1947; as chairman of the “committee of five” on United Jewish 
Appeal allocations from 1949; and as chairman of the admin- 
istrative board (1953-56) and of the executive board (1956-59) 
of the American Jewish Committee. 

Some of his later landmark cases include the defense of 
Jacqueline Kennedy Onassis against paparazzi, and Pennzoil 
Company in its successful fight against Texaco in 1986. His 
many awards include the Medal of Freedom, presented to him 
by President Harry S. Truman. 

In 1986 the City College of New York established the 
Simon H. Rifkind Center for the Humanities and the Arts, 
whose primary goal is to promote cultural activities in the 
humanities. 

Rifkind wrote The Basic Equities of the Palestine Problem 
(1972), One Man's Word: Selected Works of Simon H. Rifkind (3 
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vols., ed. A. Bellow and W. Keens, 1986, 1989), and At 90, on 
the gos: The Journal of Simon H. Rifkind (1992). 


RIGA (Lettish Riga), Baltic port, capital of Latvia; under 
Russian rule from 1710 to 1917, capital of Livonia (Livland); 
1944-1991 in the Latvian S.S.R. The first documentary evi- 
dence of Jews in Riga - the record of a sale of merchandise to 
a Jew named Jacob - is dated 1536. During Polish and Swed- 
ish rule in Livonia (1561-1621 and 1621-1710, respectively) re- 
strictions were imposed on Jewish residence, but in the course 
of time a number of Jewish merchants arrived there. By 1645 
there was a special Jewish inn in the city where visiting Jew- 
ish merchants had to stay. In 1710 the Livonia region was in- 
corporated into Russia and, according to reports by English 
merchants dating to 1714, Jews and Catholics then enjoyed re- 
ligious freedom. In 1725 a few privileged Jews were given the 
right to reside outside the Jewish inn. In that same year they 
were permitted to bury their dead in Riga, whereas previously 
they had to be taken to *Courland for burial. Despite requests 
from the city authorities and the provincial governor, Empress 
Elizabeth Petrovna’s decree of 1742, ordering the expulsion of 
Jews from *Russia, was also applied to the Jews in Riga. It was 
not until 1766, under Catherine 11, that Jewish merchants were 
allowed into Riga, although they were restricted to a visit of 
six weeks and to residence at the Jewish inn; a few privileged 
Jews were given special permission to stay elsewhere. 

Permission was granted for Jews to reside at Sloka (Ger. 
Schlock), a nearby town, in 1785, where in 1792 they were per- 
mitted to open a prayer room. A few managed to settle in Riga, 
although the official ban was still in force. In 1798 there were 
seven Jewish families living in Riga, and by 1811, 736 Jews in the 
city and suburbs including over half in Sloka. As Riga was out- 
side the * Pale of Settlement, it continued to be difficult for Jews 
to enter the city. However, in 1813 the Jews of Sloka were given 
the right to settle there. The same year a community is men- 
tioned. In 1822 Jews were permitted to engage in crafts. The 
“Jewish statute” of 1835 (see *Russia) confirmed the permanent 
residence rights of part of the population. In 1840 Sloka Jews 
were allowed to open a school in Riga which became one of 
the few modern institutions in Russia at that time. Max *Lil- 
ienthal was invited to Riga to become principal of the school 
and rabbi of the “German” synagogue. After he left there, Reu- 
ben *Wunderbar became principal of the school. 

In 1841 Jews were allowed to register officially as inhabit- 
ants of the city, and later were permitted to build synagogues, 
own real property, and engage in commerce and trade; an or- 
ganized community was officially founded in 1842 and con- 
tinued to function until 1893. In 1850 the community asked 
for permission to buy land for a synagogue, on which build- 
ing commenced in 1868. The number of Jews increased from 
5,254 in 1869 to 22,115 (8 percent of the population) in 1897 
and 33,651 (6.5 percent) in 1913. They played an important role 
in commerce, the export of goods (especially grain, timber, 
and flax), in industry, banking, and the various crafts. Jews 
owned timber mills, tanneries, and engaged in clothing and 
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shoe manufacture. Before the outbreak of World War 1 the ma- 
jority of dentists and 20 percent of the physicians were Jews, 
while only a few practiced as lawyers. There were a number of 
synagogues and hasidic prayer rooms, schools, hadarim both 
of the traditional and the reformed type, a library, charitable 
institutions, and various clubs and societies. Zionist activi- 
ties were organized at the end of the 19» century and a del- 
egate from Riga attended the First Zionist Congress. In 1898 
the third branch of the *Society for the Promotion of Culture 
among the Jews in Russia (after St. Petersburg and Odessa) 
was formed in Riga. Among the official rabbis (see *kazyonny 
ravvin) were two Hebrew authors, A.A. Pomiansky (1873-93) 
and J.L. *Kantor (1909-15). During the war, in 1915, Riga Jews 
gave refuge to the Jews from Courland, who had been driven 
out of their homes by the czarist authorities. During the war 
and the subsequent changes of regime in the area the Jewish 
population in Riga decreased. 

After the establishment of the independent Latvian Re- 
public, Riga became the capital of the new state; its Jewish 
population grew from 24,721 (13.6 percent of the total) in 1920 
to 39,459 (11.68 percent) in 1925, 42,328 (11.20 percent) in 1930, 
and 43,672 (11.34 percent) in 1935. In 1935 Riga Jews formed 
approximately 47 percent of the total of Latvian Jewry. The in- 
crease was largely the result of internal migration, especially 
from the province of Latgale. Riga was the economic, politi- 
cal, cultural, and social center of Latvian Jewry. 

Under the democratic regime of the country (1918-34), 
an autonomous Jewish school system was administered from 
Riga. A manifold network of Hebrew and Yiddish elemen- 
tary and secondary schools was established. These included 
around 12 Hebrew and Yiddish schools, mainly supported by 
the city council; private secondary schools whose language of 
instruction was Russian or German; two vocational schools, 
one of *ortT and one of the Society for the Promotion of Cul- 
ture among the Jews in Russia; a pedagogical institute; and a 
Froebel institute for kindergarten teachers where a large num- 
ber of students were from Lithuania who returned to teach 
there. There was also a “Jewish university.’ The yeshivah in 
Riga was headed by its chief rabbi Menahem Mendel Sack, 
who was also active in the general communal affairs of Lat- 
vian Jewry; he perished in the Holocaust. 

Chairman of the community was Mordecai *Dubin, 
leader of Agudat Israel and its representative in parliament. 
For a short time Riga was the center of the Lubavitch Hasidim 
where their leader Joseph Isaac *Schneersohn stayed for sev- 
eral years after leaving the Soviet Union. Several charitable in- 
stitutions, among them Jewish hospitals, were established by 
contributions of philanthropists. The Yiddish theater of Riga 
was known even outside the borders of Latvia for its high level 
of artistic performance. There were also several sports clubs, 
headed by Maccabi. Two or three Yiddish daily newspapers 
were published, and newspapers and various periodicals in 
other languages were published by Jews: the best known was 
Frimorgn (1925-34), edited by J.Z.W. *Latzky-Bertholdi and 
Jacob *Hellman. The general Russian newspaper Sevodnya, 
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which was known among Russian readers outside Latvia, was 
owned by Jews and devoted considerable space to Jewish af- 
fairs. There were a number of Karaites in Riga, among them 
owners of two cigarette factories. The Jewish share in the com- 
mercial, industrial, and banking activities of the city was sub- 
stantial; the central office of the Association of Latvian Jew- 
ish Credit Cooperatives was situated in Riga. Jews sat on the 
city council, and there were Jews on the teaching staff of Riga 
University and the state music conservatory. 


Holocaust Period 

During the first period of Soviet regime in Latvia (from June 
1940 to June 1941), Communist rule was introduced: Jewish, 
especially Zionist, public activity ceased, and Jewish com- 
merce and industry were nationalized. After war broke out be- 
tween the U.S.S.R. and Germany, Riga was occupied on July 1, 
1941, and persecution began of the 40,000 Jews there. Anti- 
Jewish attacks were organized by the Einsatzgruppen, aided by 
Latvian fascists, resulting in the death of 400 persons; mass 
arrests of Jews took place and the synagogues were set on fire. 
In the period September-October 1941 a walled ghetto was es- 
tablished in the Moscow quarter to which 30,000 Jews were 
confined. On Nov. 30, 1941 (10 Kislev, 5702), approximately 
10,600 Jews were shot in a nearby forest by Einsatzgruppe a; 
later similar Aktionen took place on December 7-9; a total of 
25,000 Jews were killed, about 80 percent of the ghetto popu- 
lation (one of the victims was the historian Simon *Dubnow). 
The first ghetto (also known as the “large ghetto”) was then 
liquidated, and the 4,000 remaining male Jews were put into 
a forced labor camp (the “little ghetto”). Women were impris- 
oned in a separate camp. 

At the end of 1941 and the beginning of 1942, Jews de- 
ported from Germany, Austria, and Czechoslovakia began ar- 
riving in Latvia; most of them were murdered in the forests. 
About 15,000 of the deportees were put into a special camp in 
Riga (the “German ghetto”) under a special Judenrat whose 
authority was later imposed on the whole ghetto. Several Jew- 
ish labor camps were also established in Riga and the vicinity. 
On Nov. 2, 1943, an Aktion took place in the Riga ghetto, in 
which the old, the very young, and the sick were murdered. 
Afterward the ghetto was liquidated, and the surviving Jews 
taken to the Kaiserwald concentration camp, near Riga. Lat- 
vian and other local inhabitants collaborated with the Nazis in 
the persecution and murder of Jews. In the summer of 1944, 
as a result of the Soviet offensive in the Baltic area, the Kaiser- 
wald concentration camp was liquidated, and the remaining 
Jews deported to various camps in Germany; few of them sur- 
vived. After the war the survivors chose to stay in the camps 
for *Displaced Persons rather than return to Riga (which was 
occupied by the Soviet Army on Oct. 13, 1944). Eventually 
most of them settled in Israel, and some in the United States 


and other countries. (joseph Gar] 


Contemporary Period 
The 1959 census indicated a Jewish population of 30,267 (out of 
600,000 inhabitants of Riga), 14,526 of whom designated Yid- 
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dish as their mother tongue. Unofficially the number of Jews in 
Riga was estimated in the late 1960s at about 38,000, most of 
whom were originally not Latvian Jews, but had settled there 
from the Soviet interior after World War 11. The Riga Jewish 
community contained about 80 percent of the Jews in the Lat- 
vian S.S.R. Only one synagogue was left in Riga, in the old city. 
In the 1950s bar mitzvah ceremonies continued to be held in 
synagogue and religious marriage ceremonies were performed 
there; but the number of these considerably diminished in the 
1960s. After the last rabbi died, he was not replaced. In 1960 
the congregation was fined 115,000 rubles for “overcharging” 
the price of matzah baked under its supervision. The follow- 
ing year matzah baking was prohibited, and a local paper re- 
ported in 1963 that matzah were being “smuggled” in from 
Vilna. Later, matzah baking by the congregation was again 
permitted. In 1964 the Jewish cemetery was declared a “gen- 
eral” cemetery, and non-Jews were subsequently buried there 
also. A Jewish choir performing Jewish songs was formed in 
Riga in 1957 within the trade union of commercial employees. 
In 1960-63 an amateur Jewish drama circle was formed which 
also performed in Vilna. 

As young Jews in Riga began to display increasing and 
almost open interest in Jewish affairs and their identification 
with Israel, the town was considered by the Soviet authori- 
ties as a “hotbed of Zionism.” In the Rumbuli forest, near 
Riga, where about 130,000 Jews had been massacred during 
the German occupation, young Jews organized rallies from 
1962, and in 1964 collected the scattered remains of the vic- 
tims, buried them in a mass grave and erected a monument 
to them. The authorities did not interfere with this action 
then, but ultimately insisted that a different “official” memo- 
rial should be erected there for the “victims of fascism,’ with- 
out mentioning that they were Jews. Eventually, through the 
efforts of the young Jewish initiators, a decision was reached 
that the inscription should read not only in Latvian and Rus- 
sian but also in Yiddish. Mass gatherings in memory of the 
victims continued to be held there every year. Young Jews 
demonstrated their pro-Israel feelings on several occasions, 
as when Israel sports teams visited Riga to compete with local 
teams, and when the popular singer from Israel, Geulah Gil, 
performed in Riga. On the last occasion there were clashes 
between Jewish youth and the police near the concert hall 
(1965). In 1969-70 scores of Jews and Jewish families in Riga 
protested against the refusal of the authorities to grant them 
exit permits to Israel, addressing their protests not only to the 
Soviet government but also to the United Nations, the Israeli 
government, Western Communist parties, etc. In December 
1970 a group of young Jews from Riga was tried in *Leningrad, 
and sentenced to severe terms of imprisonment for allegedly 
planning to hijack a Soviet plane in order to land abroad and 
eventually reach Israel. 

With the mass exodus of Jews of the former Soviet Union 
in the 1990s, the Jewish population of Riga dropped to around 
8,000 in the early years of the 21st century. At the same time 
Jewish life revived in independent Latvia. Two Jewish day 
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schools, a community center, matzah factory, Jewish newspa- 
per, and Jewish hospital were all in operation in Riga. 
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RIGHT AND LEFT (right: Heb. 2°; Akk. imnu, imittu; Uga- 
ritic, ymn; left: Heb. OnOw; Akk. Sumélu; Ugaritic, (u)Snal; and 
common Semitic). The biblical usages of “right” and “left” are 
basically fourfold: right as opposed to left; directions (cardi- 
nal points); strength and weakness; merism. As is the case in 
many cultures, right is favored over left in various contexts. 
Examples for each of these usages will be presented below, as 
well as Ancient Near Eastern parallels wherever appropriate. 


Right as Opposed to Left 

Right and left play an important role in Jacob’s final blessing 
to his grandsons, Ephraim and Manasseh (Gen. 48: 12-20), 
whom Joseph places at the left and right sides of Jacob, re- 
spectively (verse 13), expecting his father to place his right 
hand on Manasseh (the firstborn) and his left on Ephraim, 
and then bless them. But Jacob crosses his hands, placing his 
right hand on Ephraim (verse 14) and his left on Manasseh, de- 
spite Joseph's objections (verse 18). Jacob explains his actions 
by stating that Ephraim will be greater than Manasseh (verse 
19). Right and left parts of the body also play an important role 
in sacrifices as may be seen from the following phrases which 
occur many times in the Book of Leviticus and elsewhere: “the 
right thigh” (Ex. 29:22; Lev. 7:32, 33; 8:25, 26; Num. 18:18, etc.); 
“the right ear and the right thumb [or big toe]” (Ex. 29:20; Lev. 
8:23, 24; 14:14, 17, 25, 28, etc.). Two Ancient Near Eastern par- 
allels to this usage in sacrifice have been found at Ugarit. In 
one (R§ 24.253; Ugaritica, 5 (1955), no. 13), in a sacrificial con- 
text, the phrase Zsb Smal dalpm appears which may be pro- 
visionally translated: “the left protuberances [?] of two bulls.” 
In another (R&§ 261.247; not yet published but quoted by C.H. 
Gordon, Ugaritic Textbook (1965), Glossary, nos. 1107, 23934), 
the phrase sq ymn occurs, which is the same as the Hebrew 
shog ha-yamin, [12] Pw, “right thigh,” quoted above. Finally, 
the right side (of the throne) is usually the side on which the 
king’s or God’s associates sit (1 Kings 2:19, the queen; Zech. 
3:1, Satan; Ps. 109:6, Satan, etc.). This is paralleled in Ugaritic 
literature by the following passage: t‘db ksu wyttb lymn aliyn 
Bi, “A throne is placed and he is seated to the right of Puis- 
sant Baal” (11 AB 5:108-10; Pritchard, Texts, 134). 


Direction (Cardinal Points) 

Because the Hebrews - like others — oriented themselves 
by the place where the sun rises, in many biblical passages 
“right” means “south” and “left” means “north” In Abra- 
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ham’s separation from Lot (Gen. 13:9ff.), Abraham says (ac- 
cording to one interpretation): “If [you go] north [>xnwa], 
I will go south [372°x1]; And if you go south [P73], I will 
go north [n?°xnYNI]” The southern border of Manasseh 
is described in the Book of Joshua as ha-gevul ‘el ha-yamin 
(proen- YN 21337, Josh. 17:7) “the boundary of the right,” while 
“north of Damascus” is expressed as mi-semoll le-Dammeseq 
(pwInT? UND), “to the left of Damascus” (Gen. 14:15). Per- 
haps the most instructive passages for this usage are those 
which use right and left together with the regular words for 
the other directions: “North and south [779°1 JiDS] You [God] 
have created them” (Ps. 89:13); “Then it [the border] turns 
eastward [Ww 1119]... and touches... northward [72153], 
then it continues northward [x7879; lit. “left”]...” Josh. 19:27). 
Finally, the tribe *Benjamin (ben-yamin, “son of the right”) 
was the most southern tribe in “the House of Joseph” (11 Sam. 
19:17-21), and this usage has a direct parallel in the Mari let- 
ters where both the pumu-lamina, “southern tribe,’ and the 
puMu-Simal, “northern tribe,’ are often mentioned (e.g., Ar- 
chives royales de Mari, 1 (1950), 60:9, p. 116). Semantically, 
puMu-lamina (probably to read mdré-yamina) is exactly par- 
allel to Benjamin, though there is no valid evidence for any 
historical connection between the two. 


Strength and Weakness 

It is clear from several biblical verses that “right [hand]” was 
often a symbol for strength. The “right hand of God” was that 
which overcame Israel’s enemies (Ex. 15:6, 12; Isa. 62:8; Ps. 
17:7; 44:4, etc.) and which was worthy of the Psalmists’ praises 
(Ps. 98:1; 118:15, 16, etc.). The “right eye” was considered the 
more valuable (Zech. 11:17) and it was the putting out of “ev- 
ery right eye” which Nahash the Ammonite demanded in re- 
turn for making a nonaggresion pact with the inhabitants of 
Jabesh-Gilead (1 Sam. 11:2). Conversely, that left-handedness 
was conceived of as a weakness, even a malady, is seen from 
the description of Ehud (Judg. 3:15), where the latter is called 
‘ish ‘itter yad yemino (iV 7) WX WN), “a man obstructed [in 
the use of] his right hand.” The word used for “obstructed” is 
of the nominal construction that is usually utilized for phys- 
ical defects - e.g., “blind” (714), “dumb” (o>x), and “deaf” 
(wm). Left-handed men are mentioned elsewhere in Judges 
20:16, where it is stated that (despite their left-handedness) 
they never missed the target, and in 1 Chronicles 12:2, where 
both right-handed and left-handed men are mentioned. The 
right side of a man is the side on which God “marches” when 
assisting him in battle (Isa. 63:12; Ps. 109:31; 1101, 5) and it is 
the right hand which God grasps as a symbol of election (Isa. 
41:13; 45:1; Ps. 73:23). Finally, the pair “hand//right hand” is 
often used in synonymous parallelism to evoke the image of 
the might of God (Ps. 21:9; 74:11; 89:14; 91:7 (emended); 138:7; 
139:10), the brave deeds of Israel’s war heroes (Judg. 5:26), or 
God’s power of creation (Isa. 48:13). In extra-biblical sources, 
the Ugaritic parallel pair yd//ymn, “hand//right hand, is often 
found conjuring up the same image of power as its biblical 
counterpart (e.g., 11 76:6-7): qsthn ahd bydh was‘th bm ymh, 
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“His bow he has taken in his hand, also his darts in his right 
hand.” The Akkadian creation epic, Eniima elis, yields an in- 
teresting parallel to the use of “the right hand of God”: issima 
mitta imnasu usahiz, “He [Marduk] lifted the mace, grasped 
it in his right hand” (Eniima elis 4:37; Pritchard, Texts, 66). 
Finally, the Epilogue of the Code of Hammurapi has a paral- 
lel to God’s proceeding on the right side when helping some- 
one in battle: Zababa... dliku imniya asar tamhdarim kakkisu 
lisbir, “May Zababa ... who goes at my right side break his 
weapons on the battlefield” (27:81-87; Pritchard, Texts, 179; 
cf. Isa. 63:12). Related to the opposition strengthweakness is 
the opposition good luck-bad luck, which seems to be rep- 
resented in Ecclesiastes 10:2; as interpreted in the (Hebrew) 
commentary of H.L. Ginsberg: “The wise man’s mind (tends) 
to his right (i.e., to what brings him good luck), and the fool's 
to his left.” The belief that omens that appear on the right side 
are lucky and such as appear on the left unlucky is implied by 
Ezekiel 21:27. Parallels from other cultures are very numerous. 
In Arabic, for example, simal means both “left hand” and “bad 
omen” (see also the Arabic dictionary on the verbs Sa’ama and 
yamana and their derivatives). 


Merism 

Perhaps the most common usage of right and left in the Bible 
is as a merism meaning “everywhere, in any direction.” The 
phrase “to deviate from the path in any direction” (Num. 
20:17; 22:26; Deut. 2:27; 5:29; 17:11; I Sam. 6:12, etc.) is so com- 
mon that it had probably reached the level of a cliché in early 
biblical times. Aside from “path, “instructions” (e.g., Josh. 
1:7; 23:6), “commandment” (e.g., Deut. 17:20), and “com- 
mandments” (e.g., Deut. 28:14) may also be the object of de- 
viation. In the same way, the verbal forms “to go right” and 
“to go left” are used together meaning “to depart from in any 
way” (11 Sam. 14:19; Isa. 30:21). The meaning “everywhere” is 
also very common for this merism (1 Kings 22:19; Isa. 9:19; 
Zech. 12:6, etc.). In extra-biblical sources, right and left are 
often used as a merism which may be seen from the follow- 
ing Akkadian and Ugaritic passages: panukki Sedu arkatuk 
Lamassu imnuk mesrii(!) Sumélukki dumqu, “Before you is 
the protective spirit, behind you is the protective goddess, at 
your right riches, at your left prosperity” (E. Ebeling, Die akka- 
dische Gebetsserie Su-ilu “Handerhebung”... (1953), 60:16-17); 
y‘db uymn usmal bphm “[things] are placed in their mouths 
‘on right and on left’” (C.H. Gordon, Ugaritic Textbook (1965), 


52:63—64; cf. Isa. 9:19). 
[Chayim Cohen] 


In Talmudic Literature 

Although there does exist some evidence that the left was re- 
garded as “sinister” in the Talmud, the general opinion, both 
in halakhah and aggadah, is merely that the right is more im- 
portant and significant than the left. The word yad (“hand”), 
without qualification, was taken to refer always to the right 
hand, as the word ezba (“finger”) to the index finger of the 
right hand (Zev. 24a). All religious duties had normally to be 
performed with the right hand (or foot, see below). The only 
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exception is the laying of tefillin which are laid (except in the 
case of a left-handed person) on the left hand. The reasons 
given are, firstly, that the plene spelling 127° (“thy hand”) in 
Exodus 13:16 is taken to indicate 1) 7° (“the feeble hand”), 
and also that since the injunction is “and ye shall bind” (Deut. 
6:8) and not “and ye shall place,’ the essential commandment 
is the binding, which must therefore be done with the right 
hand (Men. 36b, 37a). Thus it is stated, “the right hand con- 
trols all the precepts except for the tefillin” (Mid. Ps. 17). Asa 
result, particularly because “one uses the right hand to point 
to the cantillation of the Torah,’ it was not to be used for un- 
clean or unseemly purposes (Ber. 62a). Added to that was the 
statement, based on Deuteronomy 33:2, that the Torah was 
given with the right hand of God. 

The right was the position of honor. All the turns of the 
high priest in the Temple as he encircled the altar to perform 
the sprinkling of the blood had to be to the right (Yoma 15b). 
It was regarded as a boorish lack of etiquette to walk on the 
right of one’s teacher; but when he was accompanied by two, 
he walked in the middle and the greater of his companions 
walked on the right (Yoma 37a). 

Left-handedness was not regarded as a disability, but it 
was naturally assumed that a person was right-handed. Nev- 
ertheless, it was regarded as so essential that halizah be per- 
formed on the right foot of the levir (Yev. 12:2) it was stated that 
in the case of a left-footed person the ceremony had to be per- 
formed twice, once on each foot, and there is even one opinion 
that it cannot be performed at all (Sh. Ar., EH 169:25). 

Since the *etrog was regarded as the most important ele- 
ment of the *Four Species, it had to be taken in the right hand 
and the Julav and the other two in the left. Nevertheless, there 
is one statement to the effect that it is the Julav which is to be 
taken in the right (Yal. Ps. 670). 

In rabbinic theology, God’s right hand represents the 
Attribute of Mercy, his left hand, the Attribute of Judgment 
(MRY, p. 134). Similarly the question of the Midrash on the 
verse I Kings 22:19, “I saw the Lord sitting on his throne, and 
all the Host of Heaven standing by him on his right hand and 
on his left,” namely, “Is there then a left on high? Is it not all 
right there?... (Song. R. to 1:9, no. 1) indicates that in the up- 
per realm there is only mercy, and no judgment. This reflects 
an abstraction of the identification of right with mercy, even 
where there is no spatial or physical opposition to any “left.” 
To give more encouragement than discouragement was ex- 
pressed in the words, “Let thy left hand repulse and thy right 
attract” (Sot. 47a). Solomon ibn Gabirol says: “A man without 
a companion is like the left without the right” (Mivhar ha-Pe- 
ninim 20:11; cf. Meiri to Prov. 17:17). 


[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz / Stephen G. Wald (24 ed.)] 
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RIGHTEOUS AMONG THE NATIONS (Heb. nix "7707 
o%i¥3, hasidei ummot ha-olam), term applied to non-Jews 
who saved Jews from their Nazi persecutors by endangering 
their own lives. (For earlier use of the term see *Hasidei Um- 
mot ha-Olam.) In 1953 the Israeli parliament (Knesset) en- 
acted the “Martyrs’ and Heroes’ Remembrance (Yad Vashem) 
Law.’ By authority of this law, *Yad Vashem was established 
in Jerusalem, to conduct research into the Holocaust and to 
document it in every possible aspect. The law also specifically 
charged Yad Vashem with carrying out the task of perpetu- 
ating the names of the Righteous Among the Nations “who 
risked their lives to save Jews. In the course of the formation 
and organization of Yad Vashem, a special public committee 
(Commission for the Designation of the Righteous) was es- 
tablished in 1962, to specify the criteria for the awarding of 
the Righteous title. Israel Supreme Court justice Moshe *Lan- 
dau, who presided over the Eichmann trial, was appointed 
chairman of the commission, which comprised lawyers and 
jurists, Holocaust historians, public figures, representatives of 
organizations of former partisans, and Holocaust survivors. 
At Yad Vashem, a special department was set up to assist the 
commission in the gathering of material for its deliberations 
and for carrying out its decisions. In 1970, Moshe Bejski, also 
a Supreme Court Justice, and a Holocaust survivor thanks to 
Oskar *Schindler, replaced Justice Landau as chairman of the 
commission, and in 1995, he was followed by retired Supreme 
Court Justice Yaakov Maltz. Owing to the large number of ap- 
plications three sub-committees were organized in 1978, which 
meet at fixed intervals in Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, and Haifa, each 
holding separate sessions. The three sub-committees meet 
together as a plenary commission to decide on problematic 
cases. Every request for the recognition of a person with the 
Righteous title is carefully scrutinized on an individual ba- 
sis. The fundamental criteria established include: personal 
involvement in help to at least one Jewish person; risk to the 
safety of the person when extending such aid; no material or 
other compensation or reward to the rescuer as a precondition 
for his/her help; the availability of testimony from the side of 
the rescued person, or other valid documentary material. Al- 
though the basic principle of granting individual recognition, 
whether the rescuer saved one or many persons, has been ad- 
hered to in general, the Commission for the Designation of the 
Righteous has seen fit in certain instances to avoid an overly 
rigid interpretation of the criteria and has granted recogni- 
tion in exceptional cases to persons who either risked their life 
to speak out against the persecution of Jews (such as church 
bishops) or bent the rules to allow many Jews to emigrate out 
of Nazi-controlled countries (such as diplomats). 

Up to January 1, 2005, some 20,750 persons had been 
awarded the Righteous title, including men and women from 
all European countries, as well as persons from other coun- 
tries who acted to save Jews in Europe during the Holocaust. 
A person honored with the title of “Righteous Among the Na- 
tions,” whether living or dead, is entitled to a medal and cer- 
tificate of honor, as well as inscription of the person’s name 
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on honor walls in the Garden of the Righteous Among the 
Nations. The planting of trees in honor of the Righteous was 
discontinued in 1989, due to the lack of space, after close to 
2,000 trees had been planted representing some 3,000 persons 
(some trees were for couples and in some cases also their el- 
dest children). The medal was designed by the Jerusalem art- 
ist Nathan Karp; depicted on it are two hands holding onto 
a rescue line woven out of barbed wire. The rescue line is 
wound around the globe and there is a feeling of movement 
in its rotation. The globe is surrounded by the rabbinic saying, 
“Whosoever saves a single life, it is as if he has saved an entire 
world” The reverse of the medallion has a schematic drawing 
of the memorial site of Yad Vashem in Jerusalem and the in- 
scription of the honoree’s name. The ceremonies at which the 
title of Righteous Among the Nations is bestowed - at Israeli 
embassies, or at Yad Vashem - are held with wide media cov- 
erage. Of equal importance, Righteous persons in need of fi- 
nancial and medical assistance are helped by two voluntary 
organizations in the United States and Switzerland. The Jew- 
ish Foundation for the Righteous, in New York, assists some 
1,700 Righteous, mostly in Eastern Europe, with monthly sti- 
pends. The Anne Frank Fonds, in Basel, assists several hun- 
dred Righteous with hard-to-get medicine in the Righteous 
person’s country of residence. Finally, at Yad Vashem, the cur- 
rent multivolume Encyclopaedia of the Righteous Among the 
Nations gives a summary of the deeds of the rescuers, who are 
listed alphabetically and by country. 


Forms of Aid 

There were four principal types of aid for which the Righteous 
title may be awarded to rescuers of Jews. These are: sheltering, 
dissimulating, moving, and help to children. 


SHELTERING. ‘This represents the principal form of aid. It 
consists of finding a secure hiding place for the fleeing Jew, 
either in the house of the rescuer, or nearby; of a remote and 
well-hidden space, unobservable to a visitor’s eyes; a place 
where no one would suspect that a living human being was 
in hiding. Hiding places varied in size and personal comfort. 
It could be a dark corner in the attic, a space under the rescu- 
er’s home, with only mice and insects as close companions, or 
worse, a pit under the barn or pigsty, with its terrible stench. 
In several isolated cases, people hid in tombs, after removing 
the coffins, such as in the Manko Szwierczszak story, where 
three people lay huddled in a tomb in Buczacz, Poland, for 
over one-and-a-half years. In less unpalatable circumstances, it 
could be a dark corner in the rescuer’s home, hidden from out- 
side view by a piece of furniture; an unused section of a com- 
mercial storeroom, such as was the case with the Anne Frank 
family in Amsterdam, Holland; or within a large double wall 
or ceiling; or, again, as in the case of Reverend Gerrit Brillen- 
burg, in Utrecht, Holland, in the garret of a church. All this, 
for as long as it might take: from a temporary arrangement 
lasting only days or weeks, to perhaps several months, and in 
some cases for as long as two-and-a-half years — that is, until 
the danger had passed and a particular area had been liber- 
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ated from the Germans. In all these instances, the helpless hid- 
den Jew was at the mercy of his rescuer for basic needs, such 
as food, washing, and the removal of bodily wastes. All these 
needs were now the responsibility of the rescuer and his fam- 
ily. In the Netherlands, Victor Kugler and Miep Gies, former 
business associates of Otto Frank, cared for his and another 
family, and saw to their daily needs while they remained hid- 
den for two years in an annex of their former business prem- 
ises. In Warsaw, Poland, the Wolski family hid several dozen 
Jews, including the famed Polish-Jewish historian Emanuel 
*Ringelblum, in an underground garden shelter near their 
home, on the non-Jewish side of the city. Outside Kaunas, 
Lithuania, Jonas Paulavicius hid a dozen Jews in several shel- 
ters outside his home, so that in the event that one was un- 
covered, the captured persons would not, even under torture, 
know and disclose the presence of the other hidden persons. 


DISSIMULATING. Another major form of aid was helping a 
fleeing Jew disguise his real identity; that is, assist him in as- 
suming a new and fictional non-Jewish-sounding name, to- 
gether with a new biography, and help in learning local cus- 
toms, especially the prevalent religious rites. This implied 
getting new documents for the rescued person, including birth 
or baptismal certificates, and a new place of residence. This 
was easier said than done, for one had to first carefully ascer- 
tain whether the Jew had what was considered a Jewish-look- 
ing appearance. This was not something one could take lightly, 
for the slightest error could be fatal. It was, moreover, not suf- 
ficient that the Jew did not have pronounced Jewish features, 
such as curly hair or inquisitive and sad-looking eyes, but he 
had to be well acquainted with the local customs, proper lan- 
guage inflection, folk mannerism, jokes, and religious beliefs; 
in short, everything needed to disguise otherness as well as to 
assume a type of behavior that would not make him or her im- 
mediately stand out in a crowd. Anyone wishing to try pass- 
ing as a non-Jew, and there were thousands of such persons 
all over Europe, needed other persons to assist him, first in 
obtaining proper papers, then in moving to a new location, 
arranging living quarters and a place of work - requirements 
which were not necessarily accomplished by a single person. 
Another form of dissimulation was registration as an essential 
worker in a war-related industry under German supervision. 
Berthold Beitz employed over 1,000 generally unqualified Jews 
through the ruse that they were needed to run the oil refin- 
ery installations in Drohobycz, Poland. Julius Madritsch and 
Alfred Rossner did likewise for their many Jewish workers in 
the military uniform firms in Cracow and Bendin, and Her- 
mann Graebe for his Jewish workers in railroad installations 
in Zdolbunov, Ukraine. The most celebrated case in this cat- 
egory is of Oskar Schindler, who claimed that his 1,200 Jewish 
workers were doing vital work in producing ammunition, in 
his factory in Brunnlitz, Moravia, when in fact very little of 
military value was produced during the whole eight months 
of the firm's operation. A third form of deception was that ad- 
opted by certain diplomats who claimed that certain groups 
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of people were nationals of a foreign country with which 
Germany maintained friendly relations, and should there- 
fore not be harmed. Numerous such “protective letters” were 
issued by the ambassadors of neutral countries in Budapest, 
in 1944, which were thus able to prevent the deportation of 
thousands of Jews. Included in this group one may mention 
Raoul *Wallenberg, of Sweden; Giorgio Perlasca, an Italian 
who masqueraded as the Spanish charge d'affaires; Carl Lutz, 
on behalf of Sweden, and Monsignor Angelo Rotta, the pa- 
pal nuncio. All these diplomats utilized the “protective pass” 
ruse to try to save in combination tens of thousands of Jews 
in the Hungarian capital during the most critical phase of the 
Holocaust in that country. 


MOVING. An additional principal form of help was to as- 
sist Jews who wished to flee from an endangered place to 
another location; either within German-controlled areas, or 
across frontiers to countries not embroiled in the war, such 
as Switzerland, Sweden, Spain, and Turkey. Even in areas un- 
der German spheres of influence, conditions for Jews varied. 
In France, for instance, it was somewhat easier to survive in 
the southern Vichy, so-called “free” zone, where antisemitic 
measures were applied with less severity than in the German- 
occupied north (including Paris). Conditions were even more 
favorable in southeastern France, in the provinces under Ital- 
ian administration, where Jews were not mistreated. Similar 
conditions prevailed in other regions under Italian rule, up 
to September 1943, in western Yugoslavia, Albania, and the 
Italian zone in Greece, which included Athens. In Poland, 
conditions were bad and dangerous everywhere. At the same 
time, for people trying to pass as non-Jews it was safer to do 
so far away from one’s own hometown, so as not to be recog- 
nized on the streets. Some persons also wished to flee from 
one to another ghetto, where it was felt life was relatively more 
tolerable, such as the Warsaw ghetto up to summer 1942, as 
compared with the Lvov (Lwéw) ghetto. In Ukraine, persons 
close to the Romanian zone of occupation wished to flee 
there; again, because of the less severe conditions prevailing 
for Jews after the initial period of widespread pogroms by the 
Romanian military. In Ukraine and Belarus, one could also 
try fleeing into the deep forests, to join up with friendly par- 
tisans fighting the Nazis. In Greece, after the whole country 
came under Nazi rule in September 1943, Jews sought to es- 
cape into the hills, to enlist with the partisans, or by boat to 
neutral Turkey, where they were permitted to land. Similarly, 
in Norway and Denmark, thousands of Jews escaped, either 
by boat or by negotiating tortuous paths through the hills, 
to Sweden, where they were welcomed. In France, after the 
whole country, including the Italian zone, came under direct 
Nazi control, after September 1943, Jews sought to flee either 
to Switzerland or to Spain. In all these endeavors, to travel 
over long distances and tortuous trails and negotiate well- 
guarded border crossings without being apprehended, help 
was needed from non-Jews since the use of public transpor- 
tation and public accommodations was forbidden to Jews by 
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law. Of the many examples in this category, only a few may 
be mentioned. Tadeusz Soroka helped a group of nine Jews 
flee from the Grodno ghetto, in Poland, which was about to 
be liquidated in March 1944, aboard a German military train 
on its way to the front. Himself a railroad worker, Soroka ac- 
companied them for a long night ride, as they lay huddled 
on the roofs of the cars. After Vilna, they jumped off, hoping 
to reach the partisans known to be operating in the vicinity. 
In Italy, Father Beniamino Schivo constantly moved a Jewish 
family from one location to another, and past German lines; 
in one instance hiding them in a monastery dressed as nuns, 
until he had seen them to safety with the arrival of the allied 
army. In the Netherlands, Joop *Westerweel arranged and 
led groups of Jewish youth on a long trek through occupied 
Belgium and France and up to the Spanish border, high in 
the Pyrenees. Several diplomats also facilitated the flight of 
many Jews from German hands. Such as Aristides de Sousa 
*Mendes, the Portuguese consul-general in Bordeaux, France, 
who freely issued thousands of Portuguese transit visas to 
Jewish refugees in the city, on the eve of its surrender to the 
Germans; Jan Zwartendijk and *Sempo Sugihara, the Dutch 
and Japanese consuls, respectively, in Kaunas, Lithuania, who 
likewise issued transit visas to thousands of Jews stranded in 
that country; finally, Paul Grueninger, the Swiss police bor- 
der officer in St. Gallen, Switzerland, who issued false entry 
permits to several thousand fleeing Jews who appeared at his 
border outpost. Some of these senior government officials dis- 
obeyed instructions from their superiors that forbade the is- 
suing of visas to fleeing Jews, or their entry into the country. 
Such open defiance by senior public servants on a moral is- 
sue, which led to the saving of at least several thousand lives, 
merited them the Righteous honor. 


CHILDREN. ‘The fourth and final major category pertains to 
the rescue of children. One need not belabor the point that 
saving children presented a special problem. For in most cases, 
where adult Jewish persons had to fend for themselves, such 
as in hiding places where silence and strict discipline were of 
the utmost importance, or circulating freely under an assumed 
identity, children could hardly be part of this conspiracy of 
subterfuge. If both parents and especially their children were 
to have a chance to survive, the two sides had to separate, and 
perhaps never to see each other again. This meant turning 
over one’s child for an indefinite period for safekeeping and 
adoption in either a children’s home or with a private family. 
Children old enough to distinguish between their natural and 
adopted parents had to be “reprogrammed,” that is, to erase 
from their minds the remembrance of their true parents and 
their own earlier names, forget their Jewish affiliation and re- 
ligious customs - all this for reasons not fully, if at all, under- 
stood by these tender minds - and readapt to totally new filial 
and group relationships, and new cultural and religious envi- 
ronments. Persons involved in this rescue operation included 
those who traveled long distances to make the proper arrange- 
ments, escorted the children to their new homes, and made 
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routine inspection visits to make sure the children were well 
cared for. Nor should we overlook the host families who took 
the frightened children into their homes and showered them 
with love and affection, and patience, while fabricating stories 
to neighbors to explain the sudden appearance of a strange 
child in their household. Rough estimates place the number 
of children saved through the help of non-Jewish rescuers at 
several tens of thousands. Also included under this category 
are persons who led children across great distances and diffi- 
cult terrain to cross well-guarded frontiers, such as into Swit- 
zerland. Of the many examples, one may mention Yvonne 
*Nevejean, who as head of Belgian’s national child care agency 
opened the agency’s doors for hundreds of Jewish children on 
their way to host families. In the Netherlands, the Nv group is 
the most noteworthy of the several clandestine cells dedicated 
to rescuing Jewish children by dispersing them with various 
host families in distant locations. In France, Dr. Rita Breton 
dispersed several hundred children in the Normandy coun- 
tryside, while Denise Bergon sheltered children in religious 
institutions. Rolande Birgy, who worked on behalf of a Catho- 
lic youth organization, and the Quaker-affiliated Helga Hol- 
bek and Alice Synnestvedt spirited many children across the 
Swiss border. In Poland, Irena *Sendler spirited children out 
of the Warsaw ghetto, and with the help of trustworthy aides 
helped disperse them in private homes and religious institu- 
tions. Still in Poland, Sister Matylda Getter is one of several 
nuns awarded the Righteous title for sheltering many Jewish 
girls in her religious orphanage. 


Risks to the Rescuer 

The Nazis, although they did not reveal the exact nature of 
their murderous intent with regard to the Jews, made it clear 
that they consigned them to a bitter fate. It also soon became 
clear to the local population that the Nazis intended to deal 
harshly with anyone who would place obstacles in their way by 
offering aid to Jews. To remove any doubts, the Nazis warned 
the local population of dire punishment, including the death 
penalty, for any violation of regulations forbidding aid to Jews 
in distress. In Poland, for instance, large posters appeared 
on bulletin boards in the major cities threatening the death 
penalty for various forms of aid to Jews on the run, includ- 
ing sheltering them in one’s home, selling them provisions, 
and moving them from one place to another. Such was the 
following public warning, one of many, posted in Przemysl, 
on November 19, 1942, which stated in no unclear terms that: 
“(1) Every Pole or Ukrainian who admits a Jew in his home, 
or affords him hospitality, provisions and refuge, will be shot. 
(2) Every Pole or Ukrainian who assists in whatever way a Jew 
who is found outside the Jewish quarter, will be shot. (3) Every 
Pole or Ukrainian who even attempts to carry out items 1 and 
2 will be shot.” Similar dire warnings were repeated in War- 
saw and other major cities in Poland. Some rescuers indeed 
paid with their lives for helping Jews. Such was the case with 
the rescuers of the noted Polish-Jewish historian Emmanuel 
Ringelblum, who was hidden together with a large group of 
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Jews in an underground shelter on the Aryan side of War- 
saw. When the place was discovered, the Germans shot all 
the bunker’s inhabitants, including their rescuers — the Polish 
Wolski family. Rescuers in other countries fared no less well. 
In Germany, the farmer Heinrich List was sent to the Dachau 
camp in 1942, where he died the same year, after being ap- 
prehended for sheltering a Jewish acquaintance on his farm. 
In Italy, Giovanni Palatucci was also sent to Dachau, where 
he perished, for aiding Jews and other persons sought by 
the Nazis, in Fiume. In Denmark, Henry Thomsen was ar- 
rested and sent to the Neuengamme camp, where he died, for 
his involvement in ferrying Jews across to Sweden. In France, 
Father Jacques (Lucien Bunel) was arrested in his Catholic 
seminary, in Avon, after it was discovered that he was shelter- 
ing three Jewish boys. He was sent to a concentration camp, 
where he died. Suzanne Spaak, deeply immersed in the res- 
cue of Jewish children in the Paris region, was executed by 
the Nazis on the eve of the liberation of the city, in August 
1944. In the Netherlands, Joop Westerweel, Jaap Musch, Joop 
Woortman, and Albertus Zefat, were executed on Dutch soil 
for their involvement in the rescue of Jews. Sometimes, not 
directly aiding but merely showing sympathy with Jews could 
land the person in a concentration camp. Adelaide Hautval, 
who complained of the treatment of Jews in a French prison, 
was dubbed a “Friend of the Jews,’ and deported to Auschwitz, 
which she luckily survived. These are but a few of many ex- 
amples of rescuers who suffered martyrdom, or severe physi- 
cal damage to their health, for their attempt to help Jews elude 
the Nazi dragnet. Much as the rescuers feared the Germans, 
the danger did not only stem from them but also from other 
quarters as well, such as local collaborators, anti-German 
partisans units who also attacked Jews and their protectors 
(especially in Eastern Europe), various antisemitic elements 
(pro- or anti-Nazi), and plain blackmailers holding to no par- 
ticular political agenda. 


Problematic Issues 

Most rescue stories placed before the Commission for the 
Designation of the Righteous do not present problems, and 
do not therefore occasion serious divisions of opinion among 
commission members, insofar as the Righteous title is con- 
cerned. However, as with all issues dealing with human behav- 
ior during times of extreme stress and tension, from time to 
time cases of a special and unique character come to the fore 
which may not accord in all its aspects and contours with the 
criteria for the Righteous title. Such cases, due to their special 
and unique character, may require a different approach and 
judgment. Over the years, the Commission has acted in such 
specific cases, as follows: 

1. The testimony of a rescued person who was an infant 
at the time is acceptable but not sufficient for the Righteous 
title, as it may be assumed that it is based on hearsay. What is 
required is an additional corroborative statement from some- 
one who was at the age of understanding, or supporting docu- 
mentary material in lieu of eyewitness testimony. 
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2. The rescuer saved one or more Jews, at the risk of his 
life, but at the same time was involved in reprehensible acts, 
inflicting harm on other Jews or members of other nationali- 
ties. He is not recognized. Such is the case with police offi- 
cers who rounded up Jews for deportation but spared some 
out of personal friendship. A person having antisemitic sen- 
timents is not automatically disqualified, if no acts followed 
upon such personal feelings. The noted Polish author Zofia 
Kossak-Szuczka, who made no secret of her antisemitic views, 
in 1942 issued a manifesto to her underground colleagues to 
step forward and save Jews from annihilation. She inspired 
the creation of Zegota, the sole Polish clandestine organiza- 
tion dedicated to the rescue of Jews, and herself sheltered a 
Jewish woman in her home. She was recognized. 

3. A person who rescued but also collaborated with the 
enemy, or belonged to a Nazi or Fascist political movement — 
this requires a careful study of the person, his standing and 
influence in the community and the measure of the collabo- 
ration. Simply belonging to the Nazi Party does not, as in the 
case of Oskar Schindler, disqualify the person, if such mem- 
bership was not coupled with the authority to delineate anti- 
Jewish policies, and the rescuer otherwise saved Jews at the 
risk of his life. At the same time, membership in the ss mili- 
tia has so far automatically disqualified a person from bear- 
ing the Righteous title. 

4. The rescuer carried out his operation at the behest of 
a clandestine, or partisan organization. In general, if he did 
not go beyond merely following orders, he would not be rec- 
ognized. But if he went above and beyond instructions, and 
increased the risks to his person in affording aid to Jews, as 
was for instance the case of the Polish underground leader 
Henryk Wolinski, he would be recognized. 

5. Persons who did not rescue but undertook great risks 
to themselves to try to stop the Holocaust. The German in- 
dustrialist Eduard Schulte and the Polish underground cou- 
rier Jan *Karski were awarded the Righteous title for trying 
to alert the world to the Final Solution, hoping that the free 
world would intervene to stop it. 

6. Diplomats who saved - if they acted in contravention 
of instructions from above, coupled with a sizable number of 
Jews saved - would be awarded the Righteous title. This rul- 
ing has allowed the Portuguese diplomat Aristides de Sousa 
Mendes and the Japanese diplomat Sempo Sugihara - two of 
a larger group — to earn the Righteous title. 

7. Rescue inside monasteries and convents - in general 
the Father or Mother Superior, in other words, the person 
with ultimate authority and responsible before the authorities, 
is recognized and not monks and nuns inside these houses, 
unless they acted in a special and unique way to save their 
Jewish wards. 

8. The rescuer of his, or her, Jewish spouse would not 
earn the Righteous title, unless the rescue act also included 
family members of the Jewish spouse. 

9. Baptized Jews who acted either as rescuers or rescued. 
In general, a Jew who freely and out of inner conviction and 
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persuasion converted out of Judaism before the advent of 
Nazism and anti-Jewish laws in his country is considered to 
have willingly left the Jewish fold, and his, or her, case (be it 
as rescuer or rescued) is not considered with the framework 
of the Righteous program. Such a ruling would not apply if 
the conversion was done to avoid persecution by the Nazis 
and their allies. 


Motivations and Lessons 

Several studies have been made to try to explain the motiva- 
tions of the rescuers. Nechama Tec, in her research on Polish 
rescuers, concluded that most rescuers in her sample stood 
out from their immediate surroundings, since they did not 
identify with the behavioral norms of their neighbors. In 
short, rescuers tended to be nonconformists and individu- 
alists who preferred to draw their own conclusion as to the 
proper responses to various human issues confronting them. 
Samuel and Pearl Oliner researched rescuers from many 
European countries, and found, as opposed to Tec, that most 
rescuers had so completely internalized the social norms of 
their society, such as compassion and aid to the less favored, 
that whereas most others only paid lip service to the values 
taught in their society, rescuers in fact had taken these teach- 
ings so seriously that they became behavioral codes in their 
day-to-day lives - to a greater degree than non-rescuers and 
bystanders. Whatever the ultimate reasons for this unique 
kind of behavior (risking one’s life to help strangers), the ex- 
ample of the Righteous Among the Nations suggests that man, 
left to his own devices, while not a saint — is not necessarily 
prone solely to evil deeds. When confronted and challenged, 
ordinary people have the capacity to perform acts of goodness 
for their own sake. The lessons to be drawn include the fol- 
lowing: (a) That it was possible to save Jews at the individual 
level, even in spite of the risks involved; that the individual, 
left to his own devices, can decide to act right morally and 
can make a difference, and thereby serve as an example and 
role model for the behavior of others. (b) That helping oth- 
ers in distress may be a natural, not coerced, human behav- 
ioral mode, and represents man at his best. The French Jewish 
philosopher Emmanuel *Levinas has stated that a true ethic 
begins with a turning towards and responding to the Other, 
since such an encounter makes possible a true dialogue with 
one’s own conscience - the questioning of oneself in light of 
the Other, who is somehow also present in ourselves, in our 
consciousness, yet is not of it. (c) An added dimension to the 
uniqueness of the behavior of the rescuers comes to the fore 
when one compares their responses with that of the perpe- 
trators. Perpetrators usually say: “I did not do it exactly as 
described. Besides, I was forced into it, for orders have to be 
obeyed. Personally, I have nothing against Jews, and I am not 
responsible for my deeds. I am passing the buck” Rescuers, 
in contrast, generally say: “Of course I did it, and I would do 
it again, if called upon. I take full personal responsibility for 
my deed. I was not coaxed into it, and no one forced me to 
do it. Besides, it was the most natural thing” Herein lies the 
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abyss separating these two types of moral conduct. (d) The 
example of the thousands of Righteous who risked their lives 
to save Jews from the Nazis is testimony to the human spirit 
as a potent creative force. Primo *Levi has stated this idea best 
when he reflected on the significance of his rescue by the Ital- 
ian Lorenzo Perrone in the hell on earth that was Auschwitz: 
“However little sense there may be in trying to specify why 
I, rather than thousands of others, managed to survive the 
test, I believe that it was really due to Lorenzo that I am alive 
today; and not so much for his material aid, as for his hav- 
ing constantly reminded me by his presence, by his natural 
and plain manner of being good, that there still existed a just 
world outside our own, something and someone still pure and 
whole, not corrupt, not savage, extraneous to hatred and ter- 
ror; something difficult to define, a remote possibility of good, 
but for which it was worth surviving... Thanks to Lorenzo, I 
managed not to forget that I myself was a man.’ In conclusion, 
the importance of the saving of even one life is an important 
Jewish moral principle; again, as it is stated in the Talmud (and 
etched on the Righteous medal): “Whosoever saves one life is 
as though he has saved an entire world” 
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RIGHTEOUSNESS, the fulfillment of all legal and moral ob- 
ligations. Righteousness is not an abstract notion but rather 
consists in doing what is just and right in all relationships; 
“keep justice and do righteousness at all times” (Ps. 106:3; 
cf. Isa. 64:4; Jer. 22:3; Ezek. 18:19-27; Ps. 15:2). Righteous ac- 
tion results in social stability and ultimately in peace: And 
the work of righteousness shall be peace (Isa. 32:17; cf. Hos. 
10:12; Avot 2:7). 

In the Bible righteousness bears a distinctly legal charac- 
ter; the righteous man is the innocent party, while the wicked 
man is the guilty one: “And the judges judge them by justify- 
ing the righteous and condemning the wicked” (Deut. 25:1; 
cf. Ex. 23:7; 11 Sam. 15:4; Isa. 5:23). Righteousness requires not 
merely abstention from evil, but a constant pursuit of justice 
and the performance of positive deeds (Deut. 16:20; Jer. 22:3; 
cf. Prov. 16:17; Gen. R. 30:9; Jub. 7:20; Tob. 3:2; Kid. 40a). The 
meaning of righteousness is broadened to include actions 
beyond the letter of the law in the realms of ethics and ritual 
(Ezek. 8:5; Tob. 1:10-12; Eccles. 7; Lev. R. 27:1). Paralleling the 
concept of righteousness is that of wickedness (see *Zedaqah 
and *Rish‘ah). Failure to perform obligations leads indirectly 
to the upsetting of social stability and, ultimately, to the delib- 
erate undermining of the social structure (Isa. 5:23; Hos. 10:13; 
Amos 5:12; Avot 5:18; Sanh. 101b; RH 174). 

Against the juridical background of righteousness, the 
paradox of divine justice comes into prominence. A doctrine 
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Three responsa (74, 76, 77) deal with the celebrated prob- 
lem of the chicken which was allegedly found to have no 
heart. His decision that such a bird was kasher created a sen- 
sation in the rabbinic world, and was vigorously opposed by 
such leading rabbis as Moses Rothenburg, Naphtali Katz of 
Frankfurt, David Oppenheim, and Jonathan Eybeschuetz, 
who vehemently attacked the decision. He was supported by 
his son, Jacob *Emden. In one of his responsa (no. 93) Ash- 
kenazi deals with the question of whether a golem could be 
counted in a minyan (“religious quorum”), one such being 
having been fashioned by his grandfather, Elijah of Chelm. 
Ashkenazi decided that a golem cannot be counted in a min- 
yan. When in 1705 David Nieto of London expressed views 
which were deemed by his community to be heretical and bor- 
dering upon the doctrine of Spinoza, the matter was brought 
before Ashkenazi, who accepted Nieto’s explanations (no. 8). 
The mutual relations between Ashkenazim and Sephardim are 
dealt with in a number of responsa (14, 38, 99). For example, 
on the question of whether it is permissible for Ashkenazim 
to use a Sephardi scroll, written in accordance with the views 
of Maimonides for the public reading of the Torah, he con- 
cludes that Ashkenazi and Sephardi scrolls are equally valid 
since the subdivision into sections is the same in both cases. 
As to the question of whether the Zohar should be given pri- 
ority and relied upon in halakhic rulings, he declares emphati- 
cally that “even if the Zohar were to contradict the halakhic 
authorities we could not discard the opinions of the halakhic 
authorities in favor of what is written in the esoteric law; for 
in the laws and their practical application we are not con- 
cerned with mystic lore. But in cases where halakhic authori- 
ties differ, it is proper to follow the decision of the Zohar” 
(no. 36). In 1692 he published his glosses to the Turei Zahav 
on the Hoshen Mishpat. Opposed to pilpul in the study of the 
Talmud, he demanded a systematic and fundamental analy- 
sis of the subject matter. His son, Jacob Emden, praised him 
for his qualities of “abstinence, meticulousness, true saintli- 
ness, and inner reverence.” One of his other sons, Abraham 
Meshullam Zalman, was av bet din in Ostrog from 1745. His 
son, Zevi Hirsch, published his father’s responsa and novel- 
lae under the title Divrei Meshullam (1783). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Emden, Torat ha-Kenaot (Amsterdam, 
1752), 33b; idem, Megillat Sefer (1897); Graetz-Rabbinowitz, 8 (1899), 
370-6, 598-613, n. 6; C.N. Dembitzer, Kelilat Yofi, 1 (1888), 91-99; 
E. Duckesz, Ivah le-Moshav (1903), 11-17; S. Buber, Anshei Shem 
(1895), 187-92; S.M. Chones, Toledot ha-Posekim (1910), 557-9; Mar- 
golioth, in: Sinai, 29 (1951), 379-88; 31 (1952), 88-89; EG, 1 (1956), 
405-7; D. Kaufmann, in: JJGL, 2 (1899), 123-47; idem, in: JHSET, 3 
(1899), 102-25; Kaufmann, Schriften, 2 (1910), 303; A. Predmesky, 
Life and Work of R. Ashkenazi (1946); H.J. Zimmels, Ashkenazim 
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ASHKENAZY, VLADIMIR DAVIDOVICH (1937-_), Rus- 
sian-born pianist. His mother was Russian Orthodox, his fa- 
ther Jewish and himself a pianist. Ashkenazy made his first 
public appearance at the age of eight, in a performance of a 
Haydn piano concerto. He later studied at the Moscow Con- 
servatory with Lev Oborin. In 1955 he was awarded second 
prize in the International Chopin piano competition in War- 
saw and, the following year, first prize in the Queen Eliza- 
beth international music competition in Brussels. In 1962 he 
shared the first prize in the Tchaikovsky competition with the 
British pianist John Ogdon. Ashkenazy’s success in Brussels 
led to concert tours throughout the world. He soon achieved 
fame as a great virtuoso whose playing was marked by tech- 
nical perfection, poetic expression, and a unique range of in- 
terpretation. He settled in England after a tour in 1963. He 
subsequently became a citizen of Iceland and was awarded 
the Icelandic Order of the Falcon. Ashkenazy served as music 
director of the London-based Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 
between 1987 and 1994 and of the Deutsches Symphonie-Or- 
chester of Berlin from 1988. From 1998 he was director of the 
Czech Philharmonic Orchestra. He wrote an autobiography, 
Beyond Frontiers (with Jasper Parrott, 1984). 


[Michael Goldstein / Rohan Saxena (24 ed.)] 


ASHKHABAD (formerly Askhabad; (1919-1927) Poltor- 
atsk), capital of Turkmenistan. Jewish soldiers in the czar- 
ist army settled in Ashkhabad after the Russian conquest of 
the area in 1881, but they were expelled soon afterward by the 
governor-general of Turkestan. Later, Jewish artisans moved 
here from European Russia. By 1897, 310 Jews lived in the town 
(1.6% of the total population). At the end of the 1920s it served 
as a deportation center for Zionists exiled from European Rus- 
sia. In 1939, 711 Jews (0.56% of the total) lived in the town and 
1,202 in the entire district. In 1959 the Jewish population was 


1,276. Around 600 remained in 2005. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


ASHLAG, YEHUDAH (1886-1954), Israeli kabbalist and 
rabbi. Ashlag, the most important 20 century kabbalist, 
who was born in Warsaw, was educated in hasidic schools. 
He was a disciple of Shalom Rabinowicz of Kalushin, and of 
his son Yehoshah Asher of Porissov. He also had a teacher of 
Kabbalah whose name, he maintained, he was not allowed to 
divulge. Ashlag immigrated to Palestine in 1920 and settled 
in the Old City of Jerusalem, where he established a yeshivah, 
named Bet Ulpena le-Rabbanim, and instructed his pupils in 
halakhah and Kabbalah. Between 1926 and 1928 he resided 
in London, where he wrote his first kabbalistic works, Panim 
Me’rot and Panim Masbirot (1927-30), a double commentary 
to the Ez Hayyim by Hayyim * Vital. In 1946 he moved to Tel 
Aviv. Ashlag wrote extensive commentaries to the Lurianic 
corpus and the Zohar. His writings include Or Pashut, a com- 
mentary to the Lurianic compilation Beit Shaar Ha-Kavanot 
(1941); Talmud Eser Sefirot (1955-67), on the kabbalistic doc- 
trines of Isaac *Luria; Ha-Sullam (“The Ladder,’ 1945-60), a 
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of exactly balanced rewards and punishments contradicts the 
reality in which the just man suffers in consequence of his very 
righteousness (Eccles. 7:15; cf. Gen. 18:23; Jer. 12:1; Hab. 1:13; 
Mal. 3:15; Ps. 32:10; Job, passim; Wisd. 2-3; Lev. R. 27; Ber. 7a; 
Shab. 55b; Hor. 10b). This individual problem takes on a na- 
tional character in Jewish history, throughout which an in- 
nocent nation is constantly being persecuted (Wisd. 10:15; 
Iv Ezra 10:22). The paradox becomes even more striking in 
view of the legal character of the covenant between God and 
His people: “And I will betroth thee unto Me in righteousness 
and in justice” (Hos. 2:21). 

Attempts to come to grips with this paradox account 
for the notion that the righteous man suffers for and with his 
generation, and that his death expiates for their sins (MK 28a; 
Ex. R. 43:1; cf. Gen R. 34:2; Sanh. 108a). Often, however, man’s 
anger and righteous indignation in the face of overwhelming 
injustice causes him to invoke that absolute righteousness 
which rests only with God: “for Thou art righteous” (Neh. 
9:8; cf. 11 Chron. 12:6; lsa. 5:16; 45:22-25; Ps. 89: 16; 11 Macc. 
12:6; Hag. 12b). 

Because righteousness is not an inherent human char- 
acteristic, but rather a learned trait resulting from sustained 
performance of obligations, man can never attain the peak of 
righteous perfection: “For there is not a righteous man upon 
earth that doeth good and sinneth not” (Eccles. 7:20; cf. Ps. 
143:2; Job 4:17; 15:14; Dan. 9:18). The impossibility of achiev- 
ing absolute righteousness, however, does not preclude the 
constant striving toward this end. The Jew emulates the Pa- 
triarchs, conscious that God evaluates even their righteous- 
ness in relative terms (Gen. R. 30:9; Shab. 55a; Sanh. 1074; cf. 
Hab. 2:4; Yoma 38b; RH 16b; Sanh. 93a; Num. R. 3:1; Song R. 
3:3; Zohar, Gen. 9). Judaism holds in contempt those who 
assume a pretense of piety and righteousness: “Be not righ- 
teous overmuch neither make thyself overwise” (Eccles. 7:16; 
cf. Eccles. 7:5; Nid. 30b), while, on the other hand, it exalts the 
zaddikim nistarim (“the hidden righteous”) of each generation 
(Suk. 45b; Hul. 92a; Gen. R. 35:2). 

The prophets conceive of the ideal society in terms of 
righteousness (Isa. 28:17; 60:21; Jer. 23:5-7; Hos. 10:12; Zech. 
8:8; Ps. 7:10; 18:25; Dan. 9:24). Subsequent attempts to formu- 
late a code for an ideal society rest heavily on practical prin- 
ciples of daily righteous conduct (En. 10:21; 13:10; Ps. of Sol. 
17:27; Meg. 17); cf. the teachings of the “Teacher of Righteous- 
ness” in the Dead Sea Scrolls). Eschatologically, righteous ac- 
tion within a righteous society will restore peace in the world 
and will reestablish Jerusalem as the citadel of righteousness: 
“And I will restore thy judges... afterward thou shalt be called 
the city of righteousness” (Isa. 1:26-27; Jer. 31:22). 


[Zvi H. Szubin] 


In rabbinic literature the term zedakah means “charity, 
“almsgiving;’ “practical benevolence,’ but does not refer to 
righteousness in general for which there is no special term. 
However, the name zaddik, “righteous man” (pl. zaddikim), is 


found throughout rabbinic literature denoting the good man, 
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the man free from sin, the one who carries out his obligation 
to God and to man by obeying the precepts of the Torah. Oc- 
casionally in the literature the term zaddik denotes the spe- 
cially pious, the man of extraordinary goodness, the holy 
man or saint, as when it is said that there are never less than 
36 zaddikim in the world who see the Divine Presence each 
day (Suk. 45b). But in general the term zaddik does not nec- 
essarily suggest unusual piety, but simply the carrying out of 
God's will. This can be seen from the division of men (RH 16b) 
into the thoroughly righteous (zaddikim gemurim), the thor- 
oughly wicked (resha’im gemurim), and the average persons 
(beinonim). In one passage (Ber. 61b) the distinction is made 
that the zaddikim are governed by the good inclination, the 
wicked by the evil inclination, and the average by both inclina- 
tions. When *Rabbah commented that he was an average per- 
son “Abbaye objected that this would mean that most people 
are wicked. The term “righteous” is used of women as well as 
of men (Song. R. 1:17; Sot. 11b). The zaddikim among the gen- 
tiles have a share in the world to come (Tos. Sanh. 13:2). 

The zaddikim, in their humility, promise to do only a lit- 
tle for others but in reality do much (BM 87a). The zaddikim 
are so scrupulous in avoiding the slightest taint of theft that 
their honestly acquired property becomes dearer to them than 
their own person and they risk their lives to preserve it (Hul. 
gia). They have a strong social conscience. They rise up early 
in the morning to attend to the needs of the community (Yal- 
kut, Ex. 264). Even at the time of their death they worry not 
about their own affairs but about their communal responsi- 
bilities (Sifrei, Num. 138). 

Even when they are dead the zaddikim are called “living,” 
unlike the wicked who are called “dead” even while they are 
still alive (Ber. 18a). When a zaddik resides in a city, he adorns 
that city so that when he departs its glory departs with him 
(Gen. R. 68:6). The very stones of a place quarrel among them- 
selves for the privilege of serving as a pillow for the zaddik who 
is obliged to sleep out of doors (Hul. 91b). Beauty, strength, 
riches, honor, wisdom, old age, gray hairs, and children are 
comely to the zaddikim and comely to the world (Avot 6:8). 
But the zaddikim suffer in this life. Whenever they wish to 
have a life of comfort Satan complains that they ought to be 
satisfied with the reward stored up for them in the hereafter 
and not wish to enjoy, too, the ease of this world (Gen. R. 
84:3). God causes the zaddikim to suffer in this world to purge 
them of the few sins of which they are guilty, just as when a 
tree stands in a clean place with its branches overlapping an 
unclean place the branches are lopped off so that the whole 
tree can stand in a clean place (Kid. 4ob). In another passage, 
however, it is said that Moses received no answer when he 
asked God why it is that one zaddik meets with good fortune 
in this world while another meets with evil (Ber. 7a). 

A man can repent sincerely in his heart of the sins he has 
committed and by so doing change his status from that of ra- 
sha (“wicked”) to that of zaddik. Thus if a man who is thor- 
oughly wicked betroths a woman on the understanding that 
he is a zaddik the act is valid. Conversely, if a known zaddik 
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betrothed a woman on the understanding that he is a rasha 
the act is also valid because he may have been guilty of an ac- 
ceptance of idolatry in his heart and this would change his 
status (Kid. 49b). A man who has been a perfect zaddik all 
his life and is sorry for the good deeds he has done thereby 
cancels out all those good deeds. Conversely, a complete rasha 
who repents of his evil deeds at the end of his life cancels out 
thereby all those evil deeds (Kid. 4ob). Nevertheless, a good 
deed is not disqualified by any self-seeking motive. For ex- 
ample, a man who gives charity so that his children may live 
or that he may have reward for it in the hereafter can still be 
considered a perfect zaddik (Pes. 8a-b). 

In medieval Jewish thought a definite tendency can be 
observed to extend the scope of righteousness. Not only is 
greater inwardness demanded of the zaddik, but he is ex- 
pected to observe as the norm rules of conduct which in rab- 
binic literature are set down as the ideal for the especially 
pious. The medieval moralistic literature consists mainly of 
such demands classified and codified as standards to which all 
should aspire. A typical example is the anonymous work with 
the revealing title of *Orhot Zaddikim, “The Ways of the Righ- 
teous” (tr. S. Cohen (1969)). Thus the saying of R. Yose, who is 
described (Avot 2:8) as a hasid (“saint”), that all man’s deeds 
should be for the sake of heaven (Avot 2:12), is formulated in 
the Codes (Tur, OH 231) as the rule for all men. When a man 
eats and drinks, for example, it should not be in order to en- 
joy his food and drink but to have strength for God’s service. 
The same applies to his working, sleeping, marital relations, 
and conversing with others. All should be done for the sake 
of heaven and not for personal gratification. 

In Maimonides’ writings, the life of righteousness is 
made to embrace the Greek ideal of harmony and balance in 
choosing the middle way. The good man should be neither too 
prone to anger nor as indifferent to insult as a corpse; neither 
too ambitious nor too lazy; neither frivolous nor melancholic; 
neither greedy nor a spendthrift (Yad, Deot 1:4-5). Man is 
free to choose the way he wishes to follow. It is given to every 
man to be as great a zaddik as Moses or as great a rasha as Je- 
roboam (Yad, Teshuvah 5:2). Maimonides defines the zaddik 
as the man with more good deeds to his credit than bad. The 
rasha has more bad deeds than good ones, while the average 
man (beinoni) has his good and bad deeds equally balanced. 
‘The same assessment is made by God of a country and of the 
world as a whole. But it is not the mere quantity of the deeds 
which counts in this assessment. A good deed can be of such 
quality that it can succeed in outweighing many bad deeds, 
and the converse is also true (Yad, Teshuvah 3:1-2). 

Among the kabbalists the term zaddik is given, as in a 
few instances in rabbinic literature, the meaning of “saint.” The 
zaddik is no longer simply the ordinary good man but a holy 
man of elevated degree. In the Zohar, zaddik is the name of 
one of the *Sefirot - Yesod, “foundation.” This is the creative 
principle and is symbolized by the phallus. Consequently, the 
zaddik on earth is especially careful to avoid any flaw in the 
“sign of the covenant,’ i.e., he keeps himself free from all forms 
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of sexual impurity. “One who does not guard the sign of the 
Covenant as he should cannot be called a zaddik” (Zohar, Gen. 
94a). Among the biblical heroes, the counterpart of Yesod is 
Joseph who refused to yield to the blandishments of Potiphar’s 
wife and who, as a result, is called “Joseph the zaddik” (Zohar, 
Ex. 23a). In Hasidism, too, the Zaddik is the miracle-working 
saint and holy man, the hasidic master. The term hasid could 
not have been applied to him since this was the name given 
to his followers, the hasidim. Once the term had been used 
in this sense the rabbinic references to the zaddik were inter- 
preted in the Hasidic literature as referring to the holy man. In 
Habad theory the terms zaddik and rasha are acknowledged 
to be used in the rabbinic literature, in some instances in the 
loose sense of one who is acquitted in judgment by God and 
one who is declared guilty. But the true definition of the zaddik 
is that he is the man “who has no evil inclination because he 
has killed it by fasting” (Likkutei Amarim, I, 1). The prescrip- 
tions for leading the good life found in the classical sources 
are not for such rare souls who do not need them, but for the 
“average men’ (beinonim). The beinoni is now, in fact, not “av- 
erage” at all but the righteous man who struggles against the 
evil within him in order to do God’s will. 

The pursuit of righteousness was the aim of the Lith- 
uanian Musar movement but the approach was decidedly 
non-mystical. In response to the claim of Hasidism that the 
zaddik is invested with the power to cause harm by his curse, 
Israel Salanter, the founder of the movement, is said to have 
retorted that if that were so, the zaddik can be a danger to 
others and should be obliged to pay for any harm he may 
do in this way. The followers of Israel Meir ha-Kohen (the 
Hafez Hayyim) used to say that while it was the boast of 
the hasidim that their zaddik decrees and God fulfills, of the 
Hafez Hayyim it was rather true that God decrees and the 
zaddik fulfills. The righteous man, according to the Musa- 
rists, is other-worldly, ascetic, profoundly concerned with his 
ethical obligations, and devoted to the study of the Torah and 
the practice of the precepts. The Musar leaders and teachers 
were frequently referred to as ha-rav ha-zaddik, “The rabbi, 
the zaddik...” 

In modern writings on Jewish religious thought, espe- 
cially those in Western languages, the emphasis is chiefly on 
the ethical and moral content of righteousness and on its uni- 
versal application. 

[Louis Jacobs] 
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RIGHTS, HUMAN. The following article deals with the sub- 
ject of human rights, their essence and the contents of vari- 
ous fundamental rights as reflected in the sources of Jewish 
Law. The interpretation of Israel’s Basic Laws concerning hu- 
man rights in accordance with the principles of a Jewish and 
democratic state, and the principles of the Israeli Declaration 
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of Independence, and the disputes over the method of find- 
ing a synthesis between these values are discussed at length 
in the entries: *Values of a Jewish a Democratic State; *Law 
and Morality; *Human Dignity and Freedom. 


Rights and Obligations 

Rights play a central role in contemporary legal systems in 
general, and in the field of public law in particular. A sub- 
stantial part of constitutional law deals with various human 
rights, such as the right to equality, the right to freedom of ex- 
pression, freedom of occupation, freedom of movement and 
so forth. This approach is anchored in various philosophical, 
humanist and liberal theories, such as those of J.S. Mill, Locke, 
Hobbes and others, which emphasize the central place of man 
and his right to freedom. The existence of and respect for hu- 
man rights are also a fundamental principle of democracy, and 
therefore any discussion of the combination of Judaism and 
democracy or of the “Jewish and democratic state” (see *Val- 
ues of a Jewish and Democratic State, and M. Elon, Kevod ha- 
Adam ve-Heruto be-Darkei ha-Hozaah le-Poal - Arakheha shel 
Medinah Yehudit ve-Democratit (Jerusalem 2000); M. Elon, 
Maamad ha-Ishah -Mishpat ve-Shipput, Masoret u-Temurah, 
Arakheha shel Medinah Yehudit ve-Democratit (Tel Aviv 2005); 
idem, Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri (1988); idem, Jewish Law (1994)) 
must also take into consideration the place of human rights 
in Jewish law, their origin, their scope and the principles that 
accompany them. 

The basic approach taken by religious legal systems, and 
in particular of Jewish law to the issues dealt with in the realm 
of human rights place God, rather than man, at the center. As 
a result, man is perceived first and foremost as having obliga- 
tions and not rights. It is true that in contemporary legal the- 
ory, obligations are accompanied by parallel rights (thus, for 
example, the prohibition “you shall not kill” as applying to one 
individual consequently results in the right of another indi- 
vidual to life; the obligation “you shall not steal” implies the 
right of the other to property; the obligation to return what has 
been lost [see *Lost Property] implies the property rights of 
the one who has sustained a loss; and so forth). Nevertheless, 
the point of departure being from obligations rather than from 
rights creates a completely different legal system than that ex- 
isting in modern constitutional law, and the point of balance 
between rights and obligations changes accordingly (M. Elon, 
ibid.; Rabbi Yitzhak Breuer, Ziyyunei Derekh (Jerusalem 1982), 
57-86; M. Silberg, Kakh Darko shel Talmud (Jerusalem 1982), 
66; R.M. Cover, “A Jewish Jurisprudence,’ in: Journal of Law 
and Religion, 5 (1987) 65; H.H. Cohn, Zekhuyot ha-Adam ba- 
Mikra u-va-Talmud (Tel Aviv, 1988); idem, Ha-Mishpat (Jeru- 
salem 1992), 512-13; M. Vigoda, “Bein Zekhuyot Hevratiyyot le- 
Hovot Hevratiyyot ba-Mishpat ha-Ivri, in: Zekhuyot Kalkaliot 
ve- Tarbutiyyot be- Yisrael (2005), 233-96). 

An expression of Jewish law’s basic approach to man’s 
obligations can already be found in the first book of the Bible, 
in which Adam is placed in the Garden of Eden and com- 
manded “to tend it and to keep it” Man is first and foremost 
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“commanded, obligated, given duties rather than rights. Un- 
der this basic approach of Jewish law, as noted earlier, human 
rights are often formulated by way of negation, that is, by pro- 
scribing infringement of the various rights. Thus, for example, 
the Torah says “you shall not go around as a talebearer among 
your people” (Lev. 19:17) as an expression of the right to a good 
name; “you shall not rule over him with rigor” (Lev. 25:43) as 
an expression of man’s dignity; “you shall not go into his house 
to fetch his pledge” (Deut. 24:10) as an expression of his lib- 
erty and right to privacy (see *Imprisonment for Debt), and 
so on, with “you shall” implicit in “you shall not? 

Together with this, there are cases in which man is re- 
quired, as a positive commandment, to respect various rights. 
Thus, regarding the obligation to maintain human dignity 
and physical integrity: “therefore take good heed unto your- 
selves” (lit., “your souls,’ interpreted as “your lives”; Deut 
4:15) and, regarding freedom of movement: “proclaim lib- 
erty throughout the land unto all the inhabitants thereof” 
(see below). 

Manis right to “self-fulfillment,” or self-realization so 
extolled in the Western, humanist and liberal culture of our 
times as a central foundation of various rights, is by no means 
self-evident from the standpoint of Jewish law, because this 
conception places man in the center, whereas the Jewish reli- 
gion, like other religions, places God at the center (A. Lichten- 
stein, “Im ke-Vanim, im ka-Avadim - Zekhuyot ha-Perat le- 
Or ha-Halahhah,” in: Alon Shevut Bogrim, 12 (1997), 103-110; 
idem, “‘Aseh Rezono, Batel Rezonkha’ - Hirhurim al ha-Mif- 
gash bein Halakhah u-Moderniyyut; in: Alon Shevut Bogrim, 
13 (1999), 125-33; and see the ruling of Justice Y. Englard, Hc 
2458/01 New Family v. The Committee for Approving Agree- 
ments to Carry Fetuses, 57 (1) PD 419). 

This basic distinction between “human rights” and “hu- 
man obligations” is not merely a semantic difference, but also 
carries moral significance and consequences with regard to 
the desired balance between conflicting values. Whereas con- 
temporary constitutional law speaks of the realization of in- 
terests, Jewish law stresses human responsibility. Thus, while 
contemporary theories emphasize man’s “self-fulfillment,” in 
Jewish law, notwithstanding that this value exists to a certain 
degree (see comments below on “Freedom of Expression and 
Creation”), the focus is on man’s obligations and responsibili- 
ties towards others. 

Another substantive difference between the approach of 
Jewish law and the basic premises of modern law, relates to 
the essential nature of human rights and their practical im- 
plications. In contemporary legal systems, the various rights 
afforded to human beings are of significance mainly in rela- 
tion to other people. The modern theory of human rights 
holds that society (whether the state or individuals in soci- 
ety) must allow individuals to realize their right to freedom 
of expression, freedom of occupation and movement, and so 
forth. The rights are “theirs” - although they are, of course, 
entitled to waive them. This is not the attitude of Jewish law, 
where the emphasis is on man’s obligations. According to this 
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approach, in many cases people are not allowed to waive their 
rights, which are in fact obligations. Thus, they may not waive 
the “right to life” and commit suicide (see *Suicide), nor waive 
their “human dignity” and remove their clothes in public, even 
if no one else sees them. 

This approach was uniquely expressed in a ruling of 
the Israel Supreme Court concerning a person who wished 
to waive his right to dignity and insisted that a police officer 
carry out a search of his person in the streets of the town. Jus- 
tice Elon, on the basis of Jewish law, denied the request, stat- 
ing that the preservation of “human dignity,” which results 
from man being created in God's image, is not only a right 
but also an obligation imposed on human beings; hence, one 
is not entitled to waive it (see at length under *Human Dig- 
nity and Freedom, Cr. App. 2145/92 State of Israel v. Guetta, 
46 (5) PD 704). 


Terminology: “Right,” “Liberty,” “Freedom” 

Like many other legal terms - such as *hazakah (possession, 
ownership, acquiring or proving, presumption); *kinyan (le- 
gal rights, act of acquisition); ones (Elon, Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri, 
71-72; Jewish Law (1994), 79) — the various terms used in the 
theory of human rights in Jewish law also have multiple mean- 
ings. Thus, for example, the term zekhut as used in Jewish law 
carries various different meanings depending on the context. 
At times it is used in the sense of a “right,” as in modern legal 
terminology (thus, for example, M. Ketubbot 4:4: “The father 
has a right to receive his daughter’s betrothal [money]”; Yad, 
Sekhirut 6:9 “You have no greater right in this house than I 
do”), but it frequently bears other meanings, whether those 
related to the world of law or those outside it. Thus, for ex- 
ample, the word zekhut may be used in the sense of “permis- 
sion” (as in the legal term, zekhut yozerim, “copyright”), or 
in the sense of “merits” or “good deeds” chalked up to man’s 
credit. The term zekhut avot - “ancestral merit” - is used to 
denote the special treatment a person enjoys because of his 
parents or his lineage (M. Avot 2:2) Similarly, “Every person 
has merits (zekhuyyot) and sins: one whose merits outweigh 
his sins is a righteous man; and one whose sins outweigh his 
merits is evil; half and half — mediocre” (Maim., Yad, Hilkhot 
Teshuvah 3:1). Another aspect of the term zekhut in the legal 
context relates to arguing on behalf of a person and defend- 
ing his actions: “All are allowed to argue for acquittal, and 
not all may argue for conviction” (M. Sanhedrin 4:1); “Always 
judge a person leniently” (M. Avot 1:6). In yet other sources, 
the term is used to denote an advantage or benefit: “A slave 
benefits from gaining his freedom” (BM 19a). 

In like fashion, the terms herut (liberty) and hofesh (free- 
dom) bear a number of different meanings in different con- 
texts, which in any case are not identical to the modern term 
“freedom.” On the contrary: according to different sources in 
Jewish law, man’s “freedom” does not express the fact that he is 
free of all obligations and responsibilities, but rather that he is 
subject to a system of obligations and precepts. This is clearly 
evident in the Mishnah, which states that “No one is free but 
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one who studies Torah.” In like fashion, Rabbi Judah Halevi, 
one of the great Jewish poets of medieval Spain, writes in one 
of his poems that “Slaves of time are under the greatest ser- 
vitude; only the servant of God alone is free” An echo of this 
approach is found in the rabbinic dictum that man is not at 
all free in this world, because he is subject to commandments 
of “you shall” and “you shall not,’ and that only in death one 
becomes free, because when a person is dead, he is free, in 
the sense of being exempt of the obligation of the command- 
ments (Shab. 30a). 

Consideration should be given to the fact that in the Bible 
itself the word hofesh does not appear in its modern sense of 
freedom, except in the phrase bigdei hofesh (“precious clothes,” 
Ezek. 27:20, where its meaning is not altogether clear), or in 
the sense of an action or result (e.g., Exod. 21:5, “I will not go 
out free”; Deut. 15:12-13, 18: “you shall let him go free from 
you”; Exod. 21:2, 25-27: “He shall go out free... he shall let 
him go free”). In later sources, the term appears as an expres- 
sion of freedom and liberty. Thus, for example, in the ancient 
book of Ben Sira it says: “Treasure an educated slave, do not 
keep him from freedom” (Sira 7:22). 

The term herut likewise does not appear at all in the 
Bible, and is mentioned for the first time in the words of the 
Sages (thus, for example in the Passover blessing: “You have 
brought us out from slavery to liberty,’ Pesahim 10:5, and from 
there in the Passover Hagaddah). At the same time, another 
term, deror, which in later generations was seen as standing 
for liberty and freedom, does appear in the Bible. Its first ap- 
pearance relates to the commandment of the jubilee year, in 
a verse also inscribed on the Liberty Bell of the United States, 
commanding Israel: “And you shall hallow the fiftieth year, and 
proclaim liberty throughout the land unto all the inhabitants 
thereof” (Lev. 25:10). The Sages noted the special use of the 
word deror, which appears only once in the Torah, here and 
nowhere else. (In the words of the prophets Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
and Ezekiel, this expression appears another six times, ex- 
pressing the freedom of one who is liberated from slavery. See, 
for example, Isaiah 61:1: “to proclaim liberty to the captives”; 
Jeremiah 34:8: “to proclaim liberty unto them’; and ibid. 15: 
“proclaiming liberty every man to his neighbor”; ibid. 17: “to 
proclaim liberty, every man to his brother, and every man to 
his neighbor; behold I proclaim for you a liberty”; in Ezekiel 
46:17: a “year of liberty” is mentioned as a synonym for the ju- 
bilee year. It should be noted that the word deror as the name 
of a bird already appears in the book of Psalms (84:4): “Yea, 
the sparrow hath found a house and the swallow [deror] a nest 
for herself”). According to the Sages, the word deror here sig- 
nifies freedom of movement and the right to live anywhere 
(with regard to freedom of movement, see below). 


Classification of Rights 

There is a tendency in contemporary law to distinguish among 
different kinds of rights. One distinction made is between “hu- 
man rights,’ afforded to all human beings as such (as broadly 
manifested in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights ad- 
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opted by the General Assembly of the United Nations in 1948), 
and “civil rights,’ only granted to the citizens of a state per se 
(such as the right to vote and to stand for election). There is a 
similar tendency to distinguish between “primary rights,” such 
as a person's right to life, and “political rights” (freedom of 
expression, freedom of association, freedom to demonstrate, 
assemble and march, freedom of movement, etc.; see below), 
whose power and scope is wider, and secondary rights (such 
as some of the social rights), whose scope is more limited. 

A similar, though not identical, distinction exists in Jew- 
ish law. Notwithstanding that it is a universal legal system, 
applying and operating throughout the world and not only 
within the borders of particular country (as is the case with 
modern “territorial” legal systems, which only apply within the 
territory of a given country, within defined borders), Jewish 
law also recognizes the distinction between what are known 
today as “human rights,” applicable to all human beings as 
such, and rights with less force and scope, afforded to a more 
limited group. Thus, for example, the right to vote and stand 
for election (see below) is not afforded to all residents, but only 
to those who meet certain conditions of competency. 


The Source of the Rights 

In Jewish law, man’s rights and liberty stem from the fact that 
he was created in God’s image, as described in the book of 
Genesis (Gen. 1:27). From Adam on, this theory developed 
and was also introduced into the laws of nations. 

Man's uniqueness, and his resultant obligations, are em- 
phasized in the Talmud (Sanhedrin 38a): “Accordingly man 
was created as an individual, to teach us that whoever destroys 
a single soul, is as if he destroyed an entire world; and to en- 
sure peace among men, so that no person can say to another, 
‘[My] father is greater than your father!’... and to praise the 
greatness of the Holy One blessed be He, for when a man 
mints a number of coins from the same material, they are all 
identical to one another, whereas the King of Kings, the Holy 
One blessed be he, created all men in the image of the first 
man and yet not one of them is identical to another. Therefore 
each and every one must say ‘the world was created for me.” 

Another source of great importance for human rights 
and the liberty that goes with them is the Exodus from Egypt, 
which served as the basis for the formation of Jewish cul- 
ture and Jewish law, particularly with regard to man’s free- 
dom (see *Imprisonment; *Imprisonment for Debt, and see 
R. Hirsch’s Commentary on Exodus 22:20, Gateshead (1973), 
vol. 2, p. 373). 

Alongside those rights explicitly mentioned in the Bible, 
over the centuries, a theory of human rights developed in Jew- 
ish law. Scholars of the Mishnah and Talmud, followed by the 
geonim and the earlier and later authorities in all of Israel’s 
Diasporas, developed and cultivated a defense of the differ- 
ent rights, and by means of various legal tools (such as regula- 
tion and custom, explication and rulebooks) created a broad 
system of rules and norms intended to protect human rights. 
In the sub-sections below examples are given from different 
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places and times, expressing the wonderful creativity of Jewish 
law in developing a theory of human rights in all its shades. 

The law courts in Israel and throughout the world ac- 
knowledge that Jewish law is one of the potential sources of 
human rights. An eloquent expression of this can be seen in 
the ruling of the Supreme Court, as given by Justice M. Elon: 
“Our sages taught us ‘Beloved is man in that he was created 
in [God’s] image’ (Avot 3:14). This fundamental value in the 
world of Judaism serves as the infrastructure, the very heart 
of the principle of man’s liberty (Justice M. Elon: M. App. 1/87 
Denenashvili et al. v. State of Israel, 41 (2) PD 289, and Cr. App. 
2145/92 State of Israel v. Guetta, 46 (5) PD 710-711. See also: M. 
Elon, “Le-Zikhro shel Moshe Silberg,” in: Shenaton ha-Mishpat 
ha-Ivri 2 (5735), p. 4; ALA 184/87 Attorney General v. Anon. et 
al., 42 (2) PD 676. And cf. the ruling of Justice Elon, ca 506/88 
Yael Shefer, minor, v. State of Israel, 38 (1) PD 116, under *Medi- 
cine and Law). Similarly, the Supreme Court represented by 
Justice Orr based itself on the principle of the sanctity of life 
inferred from the creation of man, ruling that dialysis treat- 
ment should be given to a minor patient even in contradic- 
tion to the parents’ wishes (ALA 5587/97 Attorney General v. 
Anon, 51 (4) PD 838-839). 

The Supreme Court also invoked the idea of man’s cre- 
ation in the image of God in disqualifying a Knesset election 
list whose platform contained racist motifs. Sharply criticizing 
the temerity and sham involved in this list claiming to speak 
in the name of the Torah of Israel, Justice Elon said, among 
other things: “A basic foundation of Judaism is the idea that 
man is created in God’s image (Gen. 1:27). This is how the 
Torah of Israel begins, and it is from this that halakhah de- 
rives fundamental principles regarding the value of man - all 
men - their equality and their being beloved [of God]. “He 
[ie., Rabbi Akiva] used to say: Beloved is man, who was cre- 
ated in [God’s] image. Even more beloved is he, that it was 
made known to him that he was created in the Image, as it 
says (Gen. 9:6) “In the image of God He made man” (Avot 
3:18). And thus, in this last verse, the prohibition against the 
spilling of blood by the sons of Noah is explained, even be- 
fore the Torah was given” (EA 2/84 Moshe Naiman v. Chair- 
men of the Central Elections Committee for the Eleventh Knes- 
set, 39 (2) PD 298. See also his comments in cA 294/91 Hevra 
Kadisha Kehillat Yerushalyim v. Kastenbaum, 46 (2) PD 512; 
and the comments of Justice M. Cheshin in FH 7325/95 Yediot 
Aharonot Ltd. et al. v. Kraus 52 (3) PD 1). 

Ona number of occasions, the Supreme Court relied on 
the biblical concept of man being created in God’s image, as 
well as its stringent approach towards murderers who have 
taken the life of any human being. Thus, in a ruling dealing 
with the case of a Jew who murdered innocent Arabs, Justice 
Cheshin wrote: 


A person - any person - is a world in himself. A person - any 
person — is one, individual and unique. No one is like any other. 
One who was will not be again, and one who has gone will not 
return. And our teacher, the Rambam, taught regarding the 
uniqueness of man (Yad, Sanhedrin 12:3): “Man was created 
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alone in the world, to teach us that one who destroys a single 
soul in the world, is as if he has destroyed the whole world, and 
one who saves a single soul in the world is as if he has saved the 
whole world. For all those who come into the world are created 
in the form of Adam, and the face of no man is the same as that 
of any other. Accordingly, each and every one can say: the world 
was created for me.” This is man, and this is his uniqueness. 
Who can dare say such a thing about a book or about a safe? 
(Cr.A. 1742/91 Ami Popper v. State of Israel, 51 (5) PD 305; and cf. 
Cr.A. 6841/01 Yosef Biton v. State of Israel, 56 (6) PD 800; Cr.A. 
6535/01 Kusirov v. State of Israel, 57 (3) PD 565; Cr.A. 9804/02 
S.S. v. State of Israel, 58 (4) PD 462; FTA (Tel Aviv-Jaffa) 1137/02 
State of Israel v. Nasser Mahmoud, unpublished). 


The creation of man in God's image also served as the founda- 
tion for a National Labor Court ruling (NLC 265-56/04 Shimon 
Hassid v. The National Insurance Institute, unpublished), in 
which the court accepted the claim of a homeless person that 
the National Insurance Institute should give positive consid- 
eration to awarding an income allowance to him and others 
like him, giving a broad interpretation to the law intended to 
ensure that the indigent have the right to live in dignity (see 
below). Similarly, the biblical description of the creation of 
man, both male and female, served as the basis by which the 
Supreme Court, represented by Justice Cheshin, anchored, 
among other things, the obligation to provide equal opportu- 
nities to both sexes when entering the workforce (Hc 2671/98 
‘The Israel Women’s Lobby v. Minister of Labor and Social Af- 
fairs, 52 (3) PD the 36), as well as with regard to the terms of 
retirement from it (Hc 6845/00 Itana Niv et al. v. National 
Labor Court, 57 (6) PD 663). 


The Various Rights 

THE RIGHT TO LIFE. ‘The right to life is a value of prime 
importance, set down at the beginning of the various bills of 
rights. As the fundamental approach of Jewish law speaks, not 
only of man’s rights, but first and foremost of his obligations, 
it imposes upon the human being an obligation to guard his/ 
her own body, its most important expression being the com- 
mandment “Therefore take good heed to yourselves” (Deut. 
4:15). Apart from exceptional cases (e.g., the prohibitions of 
bloodshed, idolatry and adultery), when cardinal values enter 
into the balance, the obligation to preserve life outweighs all 
other duties. A person is therefore commanded to desecrate 
the Sabbath in order to save a life, “for nothing stands in the 
way of saving life.” The Sages expounded the verse “He shall 
live in them” (Lev. 18:5) — “and not die in them,” (Yoma 85b) 
as meaning that the Torah’s commandments have been given 
to live by and not to die by. According to some of the Sages, 
even with respect to those transgressions about which it was 
said that a person must allow himself to be killed rather than 
commit the transgression, this law only applies in public, in 
the presence of ten or more people. In private, however, a per- 
son must commit the transgression rather than allow himself 
to be killed. A special problem exists when a balance must 
be struck between two rights of the same type (see EA 84/2 
Naiman v. Chairman, Central Elections Committee, PD 39(2) 
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225, per Justice Elon, and see *Euthanasia in *Medicine and 
Law). The definition of the State of Israel as a “Jewish and 
democratic state” finds expression in various ways related to 
human dignity and freedom. Thus, for example, with the ex- 
ception of certain crimes of exceptional severity (e.g., crimes 
against humanity and the Jewish people, and the Nazis and 
Nazi Collaborators Punishment Law) the Israeli legislator 
abolished the death penalty that had been administered dur- 
ing the mandatory period. Similarly, corporal punishment was 
abolished by the Punishment of Whipping (Abolition) Law 
5710 — 1950 (see *Values of a Jewish and Democratic State; 
*Human Dignity and Freedom; *Punishment). 


THE RIGHT TO DIGNITY. Unlike contemporary law, Jewish 
Law views human dignity not only as a right, but as an obliga- 
tion imposed upon man, stemming from the fact that he was 
created in the image of God. For this reason, he is neither per- 
mitted nor able to waive his dignity, even if he so desires (see 
*Human Dignity and Freedom). 


THE RIGHT TO EQUALITY AND THE PROHIBITION OF DIS- 
CRIMINATION. ‘The right to equality derives from the cre- 
ation of man, as described in the Torah, as a solitary individual 
and a free man, from whom all of mankind has descended, 
such that no man can say to his fellow, “My father is greater 
than yours” (see above). An echo of this is found in the pre- 
amble to the United Nations’ Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, which recognizes “the inherent dignity and of the equal 
and inalienable rights of all members of the human family.’ 
Various expressions of the value of equality already appear in 
Scripture. Thus, for example, the Torah commands: “One law 
shall be to him that is homeborn, and to the stranger that so- 
journs among you” (Ex. 12:49; and see below, in the section 
dealing with the equality of nations). Many expressions of the 
value of equality are to be found in rabbinic literature. Thus, 
for example, the tanna Ben Azzai, maintains that the value of 
the equality of the sexes - embodied in the verse, “male and 
female He created them” (Gen. 1:27) - is “the greatest princi- 
ple in the Torah,’ as opposed to the position of his colleague 
Rabbi Akiva, who sees the verse, “you shall love your neigh- 
bor as yourself” (Lev. 19:18) as the Torah’s greatest principle 
(tJ Ned. 9:4 (41¢)). 

The value of equality also finds expression in the words 
of certain Sages with respect to specific issues. Thus, for ex- 
ample, two contradictory approaches are found in rabbinic 
literature regarding Torah study. The one is patently non- 
egalitarian, awarding the right to education exclusively to 
the children of the intellectual and economic elite (see below, 
sub-section dealing with the right to education). In contrast, 
there is an egalitarian approach that opens the gates of the 
study hall to all: “You might say that only the children of the 
elders, the children of the distinguished, should study. There- 
fore, the verse states: ‘For if you shall diligently keep’ (Deut. 
11:22) — teaching that all are equal in Torah. Similarly it says: 
‘Moses commanded us a Torah, the inheritance of the con- 
gregation of Jacob’ (Deut. 33:4). It is not written there: ‘Priests, 
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Levites and Israelites; but rather ‘Jacob’ Similarly it says: “You 
stand this day all of you’ (Deut. 22:9)” (Sifrei, sec. 48 (ed. Fin- 
kelstein, p. 112)). 

The obligation of equality applies likewise to legislation 
enacted by the king, which must be fitting and non-discrimi- 
nating: “Any law promulgated by the king to apply to every- 
one and not to one person alone is not deemed robbery. But 
wherever he takes from one particular person only, not in ac- 
cordance with a law known to everyone but by doing violence 
to this person, it is deemed robbery” (Maim., Yad, Gezelah 
va-Avedah 5:14). 

Alongside such statements, Jewish Law contains no small 
number of laws that appear to violate the principle of equal- 
ity and seriously discriminate on the basis of sex, race, na- 
tionality, age, or some other factor. In many, but not all such 
cases, the discrimination can be explained as a “permissible 
distinction” based on the principle that there are no absolute 
rights, and that even the value of equality is set aside by other 
values, and that the discrimination is for an “appropriate 
purpose and to an extent no greater than is required” (Sec- 
tion 8, Basic Law: Human Dignity and Freedom). Thus, for 
example, the preferred status of the priests and Levites is ex- 
plained by historical reasons (their non-participation in the 
sin of the Golden Calf), or by their unique role as officiants 
in the Temple. Similarly, the disqualification of women for 
positions of public authority, and the absence in Scripture of 
their right to inherit (see *Inheritance) can be explained as 
stemming from the different social role they play from that of 
men (see at length the entry *Woman). Nevertheless, along- 
side the attempts, some clearly apologetic, to justify laws that 
appear to be discriminatory, the Sages of Israel have over the 
course of the generations made courageous attempts to miti- 
gate the severity of these cases of discrimination to the point 
of their total abolition. For example, the ruling that prevents 
a non-Jew from serving in the Israeli Knesset or government, 
based on the biblical prohibition, “You may not set a stranger 
over you, who is not your brother” (Deut. 17:15), has effec- 
tively been abolished in the State of Israel. Similarly, the pro- 
hibition preventing woman serving in the Knesset or in any 
other public role (see *Woman: The Judicial Perspective) has 
in practice been abolished. Mechanisms have been established 
allowing a woman to receive an equal share of an inheritance 
(see *Inheritance, and see: R. Isaac Herzog, Tehukah le- Yisrael 
al pi ha-Torah). 

The obligation of equality has ramifications in various 
circumstances and contexts. Thus for example, it is stated 
that a master/employer must provide his servant/worker 
with living conditions similar to his own: “‘He shall be with 
you’ - with you in food, with you in drink, with you in clean 
clothing: you [= the master, employer] may not eat fine bread 
while he eats coarse bread; you may not drink old wine while 
he drinks new wine; you may not sleep on cotton-wool while 
he sleeps on straw” (Sifra, Behar, sec. 5). Special emphasis 
was placed on the equal treatment of litigants in court (see 
*Bet Din), this being a fundamental principle of natural jus- 
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tice. Similarly, the rabbinic authorities have stressed not only 
the equality of rights, but also the equality of obligations and 
responsibilities. 

In ancient legal systems, the “other” — the blind, the deaf, 
the crippled, the leper, and the like - was often rejected and 
subjected to unfavorable discrimination. Some viewed his 
condition as “a heavenly decree,’ a punishment for his sins, 
and hence as a reason to distance him from society. Thus, for 
example, during the Middle Ages, the term “leper” was ap- 
plied to all of society’s outcasts. Various popular beliefs that 
adhered to lepers contributed to their being cut off from com- 
munity life. Testimony to this phenomenon is found in various 
sources of Jewish Law: for example, in the words of R. *Moses 
of Coucy, a 13""-century French Tosafist, who wrote in his Sefer 
Mizvot ha-Gadol that a leper who wishes to enter a synagogue 
must “construct for himself a high partition four cubits wide, 
and enter first and exit last” - all this in order not to come into 
contact with the other members of the community. 

As opposed to this approach, some authorities of Jewish 
Law viewed physical deformities as a “force majeure,’ which 
does not constitute grounds for denial of the “other”’s rights 
or discrimination against him. An example of the caution 
that must be practiced in this matter may be found in a re- 
sponsum authored by Rashi (Resp. Hakhmei Zarefat ve-Loter, 
no. 40; see also A. Grossman, Hakhmei Zarefat ha-Rishonim 
(Jerusalem 1995), p. 140). In this responsum, Rashi rejects the 
argument of a man who wished to divorce his wife because 
she had been stricken with leprosy, and sharply reproaches 
him for his conduct. 


PLURALISM, FREEDOM OF EXPRESSION, AND THE PUB- 
LIC’S RIGHT TO KNOw. In modern constitutional law, plu- 
ralism — the multiplicity of views and the freedom to express 
them - has a most important place among human rights; some 
see it as the “queen of rights.” This finds expression in various 
constitutions (such as the United Nations’ Universal Decla- 
ration of Human Rights and the U.S. Constitution) that have 
established this principle and ascribed it supreme importance. 
Freedom of expression includes not only the right to express 
opinions, but also the right to hear them or, as it is usually 
called, “the public’s right to know.’ The world of Jewish Law 
contains many expressions of praise for pluralism and mulkti- 
plicity of views (see *Majority Rule; and see below Pluralism 
in the World of Halakhah). The great principle in this matter 
is mentioned already in the words of the Sages with respect 
to the controversy between the school of Shammai and the 
school of Hillel, who “disagreed for three years, these saying: 
The law is in accordance with us, and these saying: The law is 
in accordance with us. A heavenly voice issued forth and said: 
Both are the words of the living God” (Eruv. 13b). Neverthe- 
less, on the practical level the matter was eventually decided: 
“And the law is like the school of Hillel” (ibid.). 

As part of the recognition of pluralism and its impor- 
tance as a value in its own right, Jewish Law assigns a place of 
honor to speech and to free speech, speech representing man’s 
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preeminence over the beast. This was given pointed expres- 
sion in Onkelos’s translation of the verse in the biblical account 
of Creation: “And man became a living soul” (Gen. 2:7) — le- 
ruah memalela, “a talking spirit.” Man is speech, and the free- 
dom to speak is the breath of life. However, even though man 
was given this freedom, he is commanded to use it wisely, for 
“in the multitude of words, sin is not lacking” (Prov. 10:19), 
and “too much talk brings sin” If this is true regarding neu- 
tral speech, all the more so regarding talk that involves slan- 
der and gossip, about which it is stated: “Guard your tongue 
from evil, your lips from deceitful speech. Depart from evil, 
and do good” (Ps. 34:14-15; and see above regarding man’s 
right to a good name). 

Despite the great similarity in certain matters, Jewish 
Law’s conceptual starting point regarding freedom of speech 
is different from that generally accepted in our day, and thus 
its normative ramifications are also different. Modern law 
tends to justify this right with various principles inherent 
in it, including: clarifying the truth; strengthening democ- 
racy; “letting off steam,’ which in the absence of freedom of 
speech is liable to burst out in violent and undesirable chan- 
nels; and self-realization. An examination of these principles 
teaches that most if not all of them are compatible with the 
principles — if not necessarily the particulars — of freedom of 
expression in Jewish Law. Nevertheless, it should not be in- 
ferred from this that the normative rights stemming from 
them, and especially its scope and application, are identical 
to those of Jewish Law. 

Whereas modern law is occasionally ready to retreat 
from the truth in order to actualize freedom of expression 
and allow “freedom of false expression” (HC 6126/94, Senesh 
v. Broadcast Authority, PD 53(3) 817; HC 316/03, Bakri v. Film 
Censorship Board, PD 58(1) 249), Jewish law has sharp reser- 
vations about such an approach, and commands a person to 
distance himself even from that which contains the “dust” of 
falsehood. The sole allowance for veering from the truth is 
“for the sake of peace,’ and even this is strictly limited (Yev. 
65b; Maim., Yad, Gezelah va-Avedah 14:13). 

In contrast to modern law, which sees freedom of ex- 
pression as an important component of man’s autonomy and 
ability to achieve self-realization, various approaches in Jew- 
ish Law see speech as a necessity that should be limited. It is 
against this background that one needs to understand the dicta 
of the Sages in praise of silence (e.g., “a protection of wisdom 
is silence” (M. Avot 3:13); “a word for a sela (Talmudic mea- 
sure of value), silence for two”) (Meg. 18a). 

Freedom of expression finds an anchor in Jewish Law 
in the sharp criticism of the prophets of Israel, who severely 
reproached both the authorities and private individuals. For 
example, “Your princes are rebellious, and companions of 
thieves; everyone loves bribes, and follows after rewards; they 
judge not the fatherless neither does the cause of the widow 
reach them” (Isa. 1:26; and see H. Cohn, Zekhuyot Adam ba- 
Mikra u-ba-Talmud; and the words of Justice Elon, EA 2/84 
Naiman v. Chairman, Central Elections Committee, PD 39(2) 
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294; idem, Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri, 1553-1557; Jewish Law (1994), 
1846-1850; Jewish Law (Cases and Materials) (1999), 523-38. 
Indeed, the words of the prophets frequently stirred up the 
wrath of the ruling power, which did not always limit itself to 
a sharp verbal response, but at times adopted severe measures 
to forcibly suppress this freedom (see, for example, 1 Kings 18). 
According to one tradition, King Manasseh killed the prophet 
Isaiah and the people stoned the prophet Jeremiah for the 
opinions they voiced, and echoes of this tradition are found 
in the Talmud (Yev. 49b). It should also be remembered that 
the words of a prophet do not express full freedom of speech, 
for he is not free to say what is on his heart, but rather he is 
obligated to impart the word of God as he received it, with- 
out adding or detracting anything. This is exemplified by the 
attempts of Moses, “father of the prophets” (Exod. 3:11-12; 
4:10-17), and the prophet Jeremiah (1:4—9) to avoid fulfilling 
the mission cast upon them, and their forced compliance. The 
obligation to proclaim God’s word is so severe that the Sages 
asserted that a prophet who suppresses his prophecy is liable 
for death at the hand of Heaven. Moreover, the obligation to 
prophesy is conveyed exclusively to the prophet, and even he 
is not permitted to realize it whenever he wants, to the point 
that sometimes he “prophesies without knowing what he is 
prophesying” (see BB 119b). The prophet is thus frequently 
limited in his prophecy, and does not enjoy full freedom of 
expression, as is accepted in modern law. A prophet is also not 
permitted to say things that contradict the words of the Torah 
(Deut. 18:20; Shab. 1044). 

Many testimonies are found in the responsa literature 
of attempts to reduce to a minimum infringement upon free- 
dom of expression, even when committed for an “appropri- 
ate purpose” cause. This is sometimes accomplished through 
narrow interpretation of a rabbinic or communal enactment 
that clashes with freedom of expression, and at times even 
through the assertion that the enactment is null and void ow- 
ing to its clash with this freedom. Thus, for example, Maimo- 
nides narrowly interpreted a communal enactment that at- 
tempted to prevent individuals from mentioning the name of 
the head of the Babylonian yeshivah (Resp. Rambam, no. 329 
(ed. Blau, p. 596)). Similarly, R. Samuel de Medina narrowly 
interpreted a communal enactment that prevented members 
of the community from hearing the words of a sage who had 
fallen out of favor in the eyes of those who made the enact- 
ment (Resp. Maharashdam, vol. 1, no. 16; this responsum 
only appears in the first edition, and was omitted from later 
editions). These attempts to limit the freedom of expression 
of certain sages and silence them lest they compete with the 
community's leadership are known to us from other places 
and were not always successful (see, e.g., Resp. Avkat Rokhel, 
nos. 179-181). 

Attention should also be paid to the fact that in contrast 
to the approach of contemporary constitutional law, accord- 
ing to which freedom of expression ensures the right of every 
individual to say anything, provided that he does not harm the 
interests of others, Scripture sometimes reflects a different ap- 
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proach, as exemplified by the attempt of Joshua bin Nun, ser- 
vant of Moses, to silence Eldad and Medad who were “proph- 
esying in the camp” (Num. 11:27) and his request of Moses to 
restrain them. In contrast, Moses’ cold response, “Would that 
all the Lord’s people were prophets” (Num. 11:29), expressed 
pluralism in “the marketplace of prophecy,” and prevented 
their punishment, though halakhah has laid down that even 
when prophecy existed in Israel, not everyone who so desired 
was permitted to take the crown of prophecy for himself. 


IN ISRAELI CouRTS. ‘The issue of freedom of expression in 
Jewish Law has been raised by the Israeli courts in various con- 
texts, both in connection with libel suits (see *Slander) and 
in connection with constitutional issues, such as the right to 
run for office in the Knesset, which is part of the freedom of 
political expression (see below, subsection dealing with the 
right to vote and be elected), freedom of expression on grave- 
stones, and other matters. 

Two court rulings relate to the issue of freedom of expres- 
sion on gravestones. The Israeli Supreme Court (per Justice 
Elon) discussed the issue of freedom of expression in Jewish 
Law at length, noting that, like other rights, this right is also 
not absolute and can be set aside if its realization clashes with 
other values, e.g., *human dignity and the sensitivities of other 
people (ca 92/1482, Hager v. Hager, PD 47(2) 793; CA 294/91. 
Hevra Kadisha Kehillat Yerushalayim v. Kastenbaum, PD 46(2) 
464). The Supreme Court discussed this issue in another case 
dealing with the inscription of a date according to the Grego- 
rian calendar on a gravestone. Justice Englard based his mi- 
nority opinion on sources in Jewish law that ban such inscrip- 
tions, and in such circumstances prefer to set aside freedom 
of expression in favor of other values that conflict with it [ca 
97/6024, Fredrika Shavit v. Hevra Kadisha Rishon Le-Zion, PD 
53(3)600]. Another ruling discussed the broadcasting of a film 
on the Sabbath, where the main figures in the film, who were 
religiously observant, objected to its broadcasting owing to 
the Sabbath desecration profanation involved. Justice Dorner 
(in a minority opinion) sided with the plaintiffs, basing her 
opinion upon the views of those halakhic authorities who set 
aside the principles of freedom of expression and the public’s 
right to know because of the Sabbath desecration that the re- 
alization of these rights would involve (Hc 1514/01 Yaakov 
Gur Aryeh v. Television’s and Second Television Authority, PD 
55(4) 282). She reviewed the various opinions on the matter in 
Jewish Law, and referred to the lenient approach that allows 
an observant film producer to sell his films to the Broadcast- 
ing Authority even when he knows that they will be broad- 
cast on the Sabbath (M. Elon R. David Setav, “Zulam be-Yom 
Hol, Shudar be-Shabbat; in: Nekudah, 211 (1998), 52; and see 
R. Shlomo Zalman Auerbach, “Shiddur Radyo Hozer be-Shab- 
bat? in: Tehumin, 17 (1997), 13). 


FREEDOM OF CONSCIENCE. Another important aspect of the 
modern idea of freedom is freedom of conscience, allowing a 
person to believe whatever his heart desires — not limited to 
matters of religious faith (see below, sub-section on the free- 
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dom of religion and ritual) - and to act in accordance with 
the demands of his conscience. This freedom is anchored in 
article 18 of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights and 
in the Declaration of the Establishment of the State of Israel, 
which promises “freedom of religion and conscience” to all 
its citizens and inhabitants. 

As with other rights, Jewish Law does not speak of free- 
dom of conscience, but of duty of conscience: i.e., that a person 
is not exempt from fulfilling his civic responsibilities because 
of the call of his conscience. Jewish Law deals with this issue 
at length in relation to the question of releasing people from 
their obligation to share the burden of community troubles 
owing to reasons of conscience. The issue is discussed in par- 
ticular in the context of the question of the exemption granted 
to full-time yeshivah students from service in the Israeli army, 
and the question of conscientious objectors to military ser- 
vice. Many of the halakhic authorities who addressed this 
issue emphasized the duty falling upon every individual to 
share the burden of an “obligatory war,’ which overrides the 
duty of studying Torah. 

Some have relied on the sharp call of Moses to the mem- 
bers of the tribes of Gad and Reuben: “Shall your brothers go 
to war, and you sit here?” (Num. 32:6; and see Judges 5:23). 
Others based their view on the biting Talmudic statement: 
“Who shall say that your blood is redder; perhaps the blood 
of the other is redder” — ie., just as you ask your neighbor to 
risk his life to defend you, so are you obligated to risk your 
life on his behalf (Pes. 28b). 

This issue of conscientious objection and Jewish Law was 
discussed in the Israeli Supreme Court, with respect to the re- 
fusal of a conscientious objector to serve in the Israeli army 
during the Lebanese war (Hc 734/83, Shein v. Minister of De- 
fense, PD 38(3) 404). Justice Elon denied the petitioner an ex- 
emption from military service, basing his ruling on numerous 
sources of Jewish law dealing with those seeking an exemption 
from army duty (e.g., Deut. 20:1-9; Judges 7:3; 1 Macc 3:55; M. 
Sotah 8:2-7; Tosefta (ed. Zuckermandel), Sot. 7:18-24; Sifrei, 
Devarim, secs. 192-197; Yad, Melakhim, 7; Sefer ha-Hinnukh, 
Aseh #502; and others). (See *Military Law.) 


THE RIGHT TO VOTE AND TO BE ELECTED. ‘The right to vote 
and to stand for election is one of the most important of all 
civil rights, as a clear expression of the democratic process. 
Because of its importance, in various legal systems, such as 
American law and Israeli law, this right has been established as 
an “entrenched section of the law,” which can only be changed 
by a special majority of members of the House of Representa- 
tives (the Knesset). 

Study of the sources of Jewish law shows that, notwith- 
standing that the system of governance reflected in many 
of them is very different from the democratic system in use 
today, there are many principles to be found in them that 
are equally valid and applicable today. (See in greater detail: 
M. Elon, “Demokratyah, Zekhuyot Yesod u-Minhal Takin 
be-Pesikatam shel Hakhmei ha-Mizrah be-Mozaei Gerush 
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Sefarad, in: Shenaton ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri, 18-19 (5762), 
9-63.) 

A study of the Bible and of early rabbinic sources re- 
veals that actual “election” processes are hardly to be found, 
and that the majority of “elected representatives” mentioned 
there are actually appointed and not elected to their position 
in a democratic process — nor did the biblical king receive his 
office through any actual process of election. Despite the fact 
that from the literal meaning of the verse, “you shall surely 
set him as king over you” (Deut. 17:15) it might be concluded 
that there was indeed a democratic process here of election by 
the people, the rest of the verse - “whom the Lord your God 
shall choose” - shows that this is not the case. This passage 
also shows us that the right to be elected was not given to ev- 
eryone, but was limited only to the children of Israel: “from 
among your brethren shall you set a king over yourselves, you 
may not put a foreigner over thee, who is not your brother” 
(ibid., and see above with regard to equality). Alongside this 
limitation, a further restriction was added at a later stage, by 
which “no king may be raised first other than in accordance 
with a court of 7o elders, and according to a prophet” (Maim., 
Yad, Melakhim 1:3). This restriction ensured a kind of “judi- 
cial review” of the selection process. 

Restrictions relating to the right to vote may also be 
found in the sources of Jewish law. Thus, for example, it states 
in the Frankfurt Rulebook from 1774 that anyone has who 
has not paid his taxes that year may not take part in the elec- 
tions, and the same is true of one regarding whom “at least 
two years have not passed since his wedding” (Rabbi R.D. 
Dessler, Shenot Dor ve-Dor (Jerusalem 2000), p. 413). A sim- 
ilar restriction existed in the Mantua community in Italy, 
where only people who had paid all their dues to the con- 
gregation and had lived within the city for a long time, at 
least 25 years, could participate in elections (S. Simonson, 
Toledot ha-Yehudim be-Dukhasut Mantova (Jerusalem 5723), 
Pp. 240). 

Various restrictions were also placed on the right to 
stand for election, clearly reflected in the *Takkanot ha-Kahal 
(communal enactments). Thus, for example, in a number of 
towns of Europe there was a regulation preventing a doctor 
or a broker from standing for election as “trustee” of the con- 
gregation, because these occupations were considered to be 
of low rank and were likely to undermine the public’s faith 
in its leadership (Y. Baer, Toledot ha-Yehudim be-Sefarad ha- 
Nozerit (Tel Aviv 1965), 256). The regulations of the Frankfurt 
congregation included a rule stating that a person standing 
for appointment as a community leader must have been mar- 
ried for at least nine years; for the position of “community 
dignitary” - at least six years; and for the position of gabbai 
(manager of synagogue affairs) at least three years (Dessler, 
ibid., p. 413). Another community rule enacted in Frankfurt 
states that only a person with considerable financial capital 
may be elected to the community committee (Y. Heilperin, 
Zion, 21 (1956), 64). This requirement apparently arose from 
the need to ensure the financial independence of the elected 
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representative: in the absence ofa salary for public positions, 
representatives needed to be of independent means in order 
to be able to devote their time to the position and to be free 
of extraneous pressures and considerations. In a number of 
communities in Christian Spain, a minimum tax payment 
was set as a condition for realization of the right to stand for 
election (Y.T. Assis, Ha-Yehudim be-Malkhut Aragonya ve- 
Ezorei Hasutah, in Moreshet Sefarad, H. Beinart, ed., Jerusalem 
1992, p. 62 and note 115). 

Restrictions of a different kind were applied to the ex- 
penditure permitted in an election campaign. Thus, for ex- 
ample, a rule was enacted in one of the Polish towns under 
which election expenses were limited to no more than six gold 
pieces, to prevent the waste of public money on the elections 
(S. Idelberg, “Pinkas Schnadau; in: Galed, 3 (1976) 304 #30). 
A similar provision was introduced in Israeli law, in the Par- 
ties Law 5752 - 1992, and the Party Financing Law, 5733 - 1973; 
which imposed a ceiling on the expenses permitted in an elec- 
tion campaign. 

Another form of disqualification from election applied 
to individuals with a criminal past. In modern legal systems 
such as the Israeli system, criminals do not lose the right to 
vote, anda certain time after they complete their sentence they 
are entitled to stand for election, even if the crime they com- 
mitted carries moral turpitude. On the other hand, in some 
Jewish congregations the right to vote and stand for election 
was taken away permanently from criminals (I.Z. Kahane, 
“Sheloshah Kheruzim mi-Pinkas de-Kehillah Kedoshah Trib- 
itsh, in: Kovez Al Yad 14 (1948), p. 187). A case came before 
the Hatam Sofer regarding one of the leaders of a congrega- 
tion whose other community leaders wanted to take away 
his right to vote or to stand for election for a period of ten 
years because of a crime he had committed. The Hatam Sofer 
fiercely denounced the faulty procedure they had followed, 
insisting that disqualifying a person from realizing his right 
to vote and stand for election only be done after review by the 
bet din and the local rabbi. In this regard, he added that, even 
if there had been defects in the election procedure, there was 
no reason to rush to invalidate it if these defects were only 
discovered after the election was over (Resp. Hatam Sofer, 
Likkutim, yp no.38). 


IN THE courRTS. The issue of a criminal’s right to vote 
recently came up in the Israeli Supreme Court regarding 
the matter of a prisoner who wanted to realize his right to 
vote. Justice Elon, sitting in judgment, based his decision 
giving the prisoner the right to vote on the basic principle 
of Jewish law “once he has been flogged - he is like your 
brother” (M. Makkot 3:15) (Hc 337/84 Hokama v. Minister 
of Interior, 38 (2) PD 826; and see *Imprisonment). The ques- 
tion of the right of women to vote and stand for election was 
also discussed in depth in the ruling of Justice Elon in the 
Shakdiel affair (Hc 153/87 Shakdiel v. Minister of Religious 
Affairs, 22 (2) PD 221, and see under *Woman: The Judicial 
Perspective). 
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commentary on the entire *Zohar and Zohar Hadash (com- 
pleted by his brother-in-law Yehuda Zevi *Brandwein). Apart 
from his kabbalistic writings, Ashlag published in 1933 a jour- 
nal which included articles intended for the larger public. 
Other writings of Ashlag, letters to his disciples, commen- 
taries, and homilies, were published posthumously in four 
volumes entitled Peri Hakham (1985-2003). Ashlag, who ad- 
opted socialist and communist ideas and integrated them in 
his kabbalistic systems, led discussions with various leaders 
of Israel's Labor Party, including Israel’s first prime minister, 
David *Ben-Gurion. 

In his extensive writings, Ashlag presents a highly com- 
plex and innovative kabbalistic doctrine. The central notion of 
his new kabbalistic system is that the Creator, who is defined 
as the infinite “will to bestow,” created through a complex and 
dialectical process of emanation a “will to receive” the ben- 
efits bestowed by Him. Human beings stand at the end of the 
emanation process as a pure egoistic will to receive. Yet, recog- 
nizing their situation, human beings are able to change their 
nature, and try to transform their egoistic “will to receive” 
into a quasi-divine “will to bestow.’ As such a transformation 
is achieved, the gap between human and divine nature di- 
minishes and man achieves spiritual perfection. This process 
also has a social feature, as the road to spiritual perfection is 
also the road to establishing a perfect, communist community 
in which every individual contributes according to his abil- 
ity and receives according to his needs. Ashlag believed that 
Kabbalah should not be kept esoteric and attempted to dis- 
perse Kabbalah to the larger public through his popular trea- 
tises and his Zohar translation. After Ashlag’s death, his kab- 
balistic doctrines were taught by his sons, R. Barukh Shalom 
and R. Shelomo Benjamin, and by his disciples, R. Levi Kra- 
kovsky and R. Yehuda Zevi *Brandwein. Various contempo- 
rary kabbalistic movements, including the Kabbalah Cen- 
ter headed by R. Philip *Berg and Bnei Baruch headed by 
R. Michael Leitman are based on the kabbalistic system of 
Yehudah Ashlag. 


[Yehuda Zevi Brandwein / Boaz Huss (2"4 ed.)] 


ASHMAN, AHARON (1896-1981), Israeli playwright, 
poet, and editor. Ashman, who was born in Russia, was ac- 
tive in the Jewish self-defense units during the Petlyura po- 
groms in the Ukraine at the end of World War 1. His literary 
career began after his arrival in Palestine in 1921. He wrote po- 
ems (some of which became popular when set to music) and 
dramas, including a biblical trilogy Mikhal Bat Shaul 
(“Saul’s Daughter, Michal,” 1956) and a play about halutzim, 
Ha-Adamah ha-Zot (“This Earth,” 1943). Ashman trans- 
lated many librettos for the Palestinian opera. In addition to 
teaching, Ashman edited school textbooks for the study of 
Hebrew, such as Aleh and Dabber Ivrit. From 1956 to 1961 he 
was president of the Israel Authors and Composers Associa- 
tion. 


[Getzel Kressel] 
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ASHREI (Heb. "1Wx; “Happy are they”), the first word and the 
name of a reading from the Book of Psalms which occupies an 
important place in the liturgy. The reading consists of Psalms 
84:5, 144715, 145, and 115:18. The Talmud states that anyone who 
recites Ashrei three times a day is sure of life in the world to 
come (Ber. 4b), and therefore it is read twice in the morning 
service (in the *Pesukei de-Zimra and toward the end), and 
at the commencement of the afternoon service. The addition 
of the first two verses is explained as a reference to the pious 
who arrive early before the start of the service proper (Ber. 
32b; cf. Yal., 11 Sam. 146). Ashrei is recited before the Selihot 
of the months of Elul and Tishri. On the Day of Atonement 
the Sephardim recite it both at Minhah and Ne’ilah, whereas 
the Ashkenazim say it only at Ne’ilah. 

Psalm 145 is the only psalm to bear the title tehillah (lit- 
erally “praise”) from which the entire book of Psalms takes 
its Hebrew name, Tehillim. It is alphabetic with the strophe 
of the letter nun missing. A talmudic homily suggests that 
this is because the letter nun also begins a verse prophesying 
the destruction of Israel (Amos 5:2; Ber. 4b). However, in the 
Psalm Scroll discovered among the *Dead Sea Scrolls (ed. 
J.A. Sanders (1966), 64) there is a nun verse reading neeman 
Elohim bi-devarav ve-hasid be-khol maasav (“God is faithful 
in His words, and pious in all His works”). In the scrolls each 
line ends with the refrain Barukh Adonai u-varukh shemo le- 
olam va-ed (“Blessed is the Lord, and blessed be His name for 
evermore”) which would indicate that the psalm was used li- 
turgically as early as the Second Temple. In the psalm the 
author declares that he will praise God because He is “gra- 
cious,’ “merciful,” “slow to anger,’ and “good”; “He supports 
the fallen” and gives mankind its “food in due season.” God is 
close to all “who call upon His name in truth” and “preserves 
all who love Him.” 

Ashkenazim customarily touch the tefillin at verse 16: 
“Thou openest Thy hand, and satisfiest all living,” whereas the 
Sephardim open their hands in symbolic gesture. In Reform 
synagogues Ashrei is recited in the vernacular; in many Con- 
servative synagogues it is read responsively in Hebrew. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ogar ha-Tefillot (Ashkenazi rite) (1923), 215; 
Elbogen, Gottesdienst, 85; Hertz, Prayer, 85ff.; E. Munk, The World 


of Prayer (1954), 73 ff. 
[Raphael Posner] 


ASHRIKI, MORDECAI (second half of 18" century), known 
as Lahazan Bakha, personal adviser to the ruler of Morocco, 
Muhammad ibn Abdallah (1754-90) in Meknés. Ashriki was 
entrusted with important matters of administration, and was 
also a leader in the Meknés Jewish community; he tried to use 
his political position to improve the situation of his coreligion- 
ists. When Muhammad's son Yazid tried to rebel against him, 
Ashriki advised the ruler to banish his son, fearing that the 
Jews would suffer under Yazid. When Muhammad died, his 
son succeeded him. Yazid (1790-92), in fact, hated the Jews 
and wanted to destroy them; and among his many Jewish 
victims was Ashriki, whom he ordered to be burned. Before 
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Freedom of Demonstration, Assembly, and Procession 
Freedom to demonstrate, assemble and march is an aspect of 
freedom of expression. In a modern, democratic country this 
freedom is one of the most important expressions of freedom 
of political expression, which differentiates a totalitarian re- 
gime from a democratic regime. A considerable portion of 
rules of Jewish law originated in entirely different political 
realities, which did not necessarily operate according to the 
democratic rules accepted today. But notwithstanding the dif- 
ferences, many democratic principles can be found which are 
similar, if not always identical, to the generally accepted rules 
today. Thus, for example, Jewish law provided a real possibility 
for those in disagreement with the leadership to express their 
opinions, and even to make use of the public domain for this 
purpose. Nevertheless, attempts can be seen on several occa- 
sions in the sources of Jewish law to silence these protesting 
voices — attempts which are not always successful. An early 
manifestation of this can be seen in the figure of the biblical 
prophet, crying out in public against various injustices, such 
as the strong words of the prophet Isaiah (1:21-23): “How is 
the faithful city become a harlot! She that was full of justice, 
righteousness lodged in her, but now murderers. Your silver is 
become dross, your wine mixed with water. Your princes are 
rebellious, and companions of thieves; everyone loves bribes, 
and followed after rewards; they judge not the fatherless, nei- 
ther does the cause of the widow come before them” 

One of the wonderful expressions of the right of the in- 
dividual to “demonstrate” and protest against an injustice that 
has been done is the custom of “delaying [prayer] services” 
(alternatively referred to as: “canceling prayers,” “cancella- 
tion of regular prayers,” “delaying the public reading of the 
Torah”). This custom originated in the Jewish congregations 
of the Middle Ages, and it is used even today as a demonstra- 
tive sanction by a person who wishes to protest against an in- 
justice he has suffered. The “delayer” is given permission to 
stop the prayers or the Torah reading, and will not allow the 
congregation to continue until his complaint has been heard. 
The responsa literature has preserved fascinating answers il- 
lustrating the considerable power of protest of this custom, 
often leading to a solution of the dispute that was the cause 
of the protest. (Teshuvot Maimuniyyot, Nashim #25; Maharam 
of Prague, 249; Or Zarua, 1 no.52; and see also: A Grossman, 
“Reshito ve-Sodotav shel Minhag Ikuv ha-Tefillah; in: Millet, 
1 (1983), 199-219; M. Ben-Sasson, Ha-Zaakah le-Zibbur be- 
Beit ha-Knesset be-Arazot ha-Islam bi-Ymei ha-Beinayim, in: 
S. Elitzur et al. (eds.), Knesset Ezra (Jerusalem, 1994), 327-3503 
Y. Ta-Shma, Minhag Ashkenazi ha-Kadum, 303 and note 13; S. 
Golden, Ha-Yihud ve-ha-Yahad, 157-61). 


FREEDOM OF ASSOCIATION. In contemporary discussion 
of human rights, the right of association constitutes a fun- 
damental right. Some view it as an independent right, while 
others see it as a sub-category of freedom of expression. In 
light of the different legal reality, association in Jewish Law is 
not established in a formal manner as is common today (by 
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means of the establishment of a corporation, non-profit as- 
sociation, cooperative society, or the like (see *Partnership; 
*Legal Person), but principles relating to the right of associa- 
tion are already found in various contexts within Jewish Law. 
Thus, for example, already in the tannaitic period (first and 
second centuries C.E.) enactments were made recognizing the 
right of members of a particular profession to join together 
to organize work relations between them - enactments rem- 
iniscent of those ordained by the members of the medieval 
guilds: “The wool dealers and dyers may declare: “We shall be 
partners in all merchandise that comes into the town.... The 
donkey drivers may declare: “We will provide another donkey 
to anyone whose donkey dies’... The boatmen may declare: 
“We will provide another boat whenever anyone’s boat is lost” 
(Tosefta, BM, 11:24-26). Similar ordinances were established 
in the modern period. Thus, for example, R. Moses Feinstein 
ruled that workers are permitted to organize in trade unions 
and to enact ordinances that are binding upon all of their 
members (Resp. Iggerot Moshe, vol. 2, HM, no. 58). 

Responsa literature contains many testimonies to at- 
tempts to reduce infringement upon the freedom of associa- 
tion. This is sometimes accomplished through narrow inter- 
pretation of a rabbinic or communal enactment that clashes 
with freedom of association, and at times even through the 
nullification of the enactment owing to its clash with that 
freedom. Thus, for example, communal enactments that at- 
tempted to prevent individuals from establishing their own 
synagogues, that would give expression to their special cus- 
toms, were reduced to a minimum. Such enactments were 
particularly common in the lands of the Ottoman Empire, fol- 
lowing the expulsion of Jews from Spain and Portugal, when 
they established new “congregations” in many cities. The na- 
tive residents saw the expansion of these “congregations” as 
posing a threat of the establishment of unbridled opposition 
and a breakdown of the social structure that had enormous 
economic importance. On the other hand, sweeping prohibi- 
tions limiting the right of association violated the freedom of 
the residents, and therefore they were interpreted narrowly, 
out of a desire to prevent such violation to the extent possi- 
ble, unless it was done for “a worthy cause.” Thus, for exam- 
ple, R. Samuel de Medina narrowly interpreted a communal 
enactment that indiscriminately prohibited the establish- 
ment of new synagogues in Salonika (Resp. Maharashdam, 
YD, no. 152). 


FREEDOM OF MOVEMENT: In modern law, freedom of move- 
ment is perceived as among the most basic of all human rights. 
Man’s liberty is manifested, among other things, in his abil- 
ity to move freely from place to place, to live wherever he 
chooses, to leave the country and to enter it. In the modern 
discussion of rights, this right is an additional expression of 
the autonomy and liberty of the individual. Like other rights, 
this right is not absolute and must be balanced against such 
other fundamental rights as security of the state, public order, 
property rights etc. 
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Limitations on freedom of movement are divided into 
many stages: the most severe restriction of freedom of move- 
ment and the right to liberty is locking a man in prison, un- 
der an arrest warrant or detention order, and restricting him 
to movement within the prison walls. Of lesser severity is re- 
stricting freedom of movement to a particular place of resi- 
dence, an alternative to imprisonment making the accused’s 
release contingent upon his remaining at a particular address, 
known as “house arrest.” A less severe measure is the restric- 
tion of his movement to a particular city, and even less severe 
is the restriction of freedom of movement by prohibiting a 
person from leaving the country, or prohibiting an accused 
from leaving the country, or curtailing the freedom of move- 
ment of a debtor which conflicts with the desire of society and 
the legislator to protect the property rights of his creditor and 
to enable him to collect the debt. An even less severe measure 
is a prohibition against a person from entering a certain coun- 
try, such as prohibiting visits to an enemy state. In addition to 
the general restrictions mentioned above, there may at times 
be restrictions on freedom of movement in specific cases, both 
by force of legislation or by force of a court decision. Thus, 
for example, in the case of a demonstration or visit by a state 
personage, there may be restrictions on movement in certain 
areas for a limited time period in order to maintain public 
order and ensure the safety of the participants. Needless to 
say, the freedom of movement of an individual in the public 
domain is restricted by virtue of the wish to maintain pub- 
lic order and security. In certain cases (such as closing roads 
to traffic on the Sabbath), freedom of movement is set aside 
in favor of freedom of religion or the wish to avoid harming 
“religious sensibilities.” 

Jewish law rejects limiting freedom of movement and 
justifies it only for an appropriate purpose and insofar as it 
does not exceed the minimum required. The emphasis on 
freedom of movement as a significant component and basic 
principle of human freedom is expressed in the verse relating 
to the precept of the Jubilee year (also inscribed on the Ameri- 
can Liberty Bell): “And you shall hallow the fiftieth year, and 
proclaim liberty throughout the land unto all the inhabitants 
thereof” (Lev. 25:10). The Sages took note of the special use 
of the word deror (liberty), which only appears this one time 
in the Torah and not in other places, where the word used is 
usually hofesh [freedom]. They interpreted this as referring 
specifically to freedom of movement and the right to live any- 
where, and said that “liberty [deror] is the language of free- 
dom [herut]... like a person who lives everywhere and car- 
ries his merchandise to every country” (Rosh Hashanah 9b). 
Rashi adds (ad loc.) “one who lives wherever he wants, and is 
not subject to others.” 

On the other hand, even in the Bible there are already a 
number of restrictions on freedom of movement ofa person or 
a group of people in various circumstances. Thus, for example, 
freedom of movement in or around holy places was restricted. 
At the time the Torah was given, the children of Israel were 
forbidden to even approach Mount Sinai (Exod. 19:12). There 
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were special commandments with regard to the Tabernacle 
(and later, the Temple), whereby people who were unclean 
for various reasons, lepers, those with gonorrhea and those 
contaminated by the dead were not allowed to come near. On 
the other hand, the High Priest was proscribed from leaving 
the confines of the Temple during mourning: “neither shall 
he go out of the sanctuary, nor profane the sanctuary of his 
God” (Lev. 21:12). Another restriction on freedom of move- 
ment is given with regard to the tribes of Israel on the Sab- 
bath: “see that the Lord has given you the Sabbath; therefore 
he gives you on the sixth day bread for two days; abide ye ev- 
ery man in his place, let no man go out of his place on the 
seventh day” (Exod. 16:29). This restriction was the source for 
the prohibition against going beyond “the Sabbath boundary,’ 
a concept developed in the Oral Law. Further restriction on 
freedom of movement is found in the institution of cities of 
refuge. A person who has committed murder by mistake or 
mishap is commanded to flee to one of the cities of refuge, 
and is forbidden to leave “until the death of the High Priest.” 
(Num. 35:25) This restriction, however, is voluntary and not 
mandatory, and is intended to protect the killer from being 
avenged by the “blood avenger.” 

An extensive review of the limitations on freedom of 
movement can be found in the literature of the Sages and in 
post-talmudic halakhic literature. Thus, for example, a per- 
son is prohibited from leaving the land of Israel and going 
abroad unnecessarily. Similarly, there is mention of a prohi- 
bition against Jews traveling to Egypt or living there, based 
on the verse: “You shall not see them again any more for- 
ever” (Exod. 14:13; TJ Sukkah 5:1 (55b)). In later generations, 
there were those who sought to impose a similar “boycott of 
movement” on Jews returning to Spain (following the expul- 
sion from Spain) or to Germany (following the Holocaust), 
but these prohibitions never took root in practice. 

In different communities, where the number of Jewish 
residents was very limited, members of the congregation were 
prohibited from leaving the area because it was likely to result 
in it being impossible to find a minyan (prayer quorum of ten) 
for prayer on the Sabbath and festivals. An echo of this already 
appears in early responsa from Ashkenaz (Franco-Germany), 
as well as in the later period. Another regulation found in the 
sources of Jewish law restricts the freedom of movement of 
young people of the congregation to travel outside the town, 
lest this lead to “acts of immorality” (R. Joseph Caro, Resp. 
Avkat Rokhel, no. 206). Other examples of restrictions on 
freedom of movement imposed for “an appropriate purpose” 
appear in the community rulebooks. Thus, for example, the 
Lithuanian rulebook (p. 9 #39) mentions a prohibition against 
the leaders of the congregation going to Warsaw without the 
authorization of the State Council, lest they participate in 
the Polish Sejm assembly and contribute to decisions taken 
against the interests of the community as a whole. The regu- 
lation ends with the imposition of severe sanctions against 
anyone breaching this prohibition, stating that the infringer 
will be punished with “corporal punishment and financial 
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punishment.’ Another restriction was imposed in Lithuania 
on the freedom of movement of wandering beggars. As it ap- 
pears from this regulation, the increasing number of itiner- 
ant beggars wandering from town to town harmed the local 
poor and opened the way to acts of fraud. Accordingly, the 
Lithuanian rulebook (p. 17, #88) states that it is prohibited to 
allow indigents from other cities “to set foot in the towns / 
cities of Lithuania and Russia” unless they have relatives in 
town. Similarly, a woman can prevent her husband leaving 
for another country if there is a suspicion that he will not re- 
turn and will leave her as an abandoned woman (see *Agu- 
nah). In such a case, the “appropriate purpose” of preventing 
a woman's abandonment takes precedence over his freedom 
of movement. This restriction is also anchored in Regulation 
96(d) of the Rules of Procedure for the Rabbinical Courts: 
“the Court may discuss an application to prevent a man from 
leaving the country on the grounds of fear of abandonment.” 
At the same time, if the man deposits a get (religious divorce 
papers), or even a conditional get (one that comes into force 
only if he does not return within the stated period of time), the 
appropriate purpose of preventing the woman's abandonment 
is achieved, and in this case the man may realize his freedom 
of movement (Sh. Ar., EH 154:8). The same holds true if there 
is a ruling that does not impose the obligation of a get on the 
man: in that case, the woman is not “entitled” to a divorce and 
the man’s freedom of movement takes precedence. Conse- 
quently, if the man deposits a guarantee ensuring his return, 
there is no reason for denying him the freedom of movement. 
The Supreme Court in Israel has adopted this, among its other 
considerations, as a possible basis for refusing to extradite a 
criminal abroad if this is likely to leave his wife in a state of 
abandonment (see *Extradition). 

A prohibition in principle against denying a woman's 
freedom of movement, alongside a recommendation severely 
limiting her freedom for reasons of modesty (apparently un- 
der the influence of Islam) is mentioned by Maimonides (Yad, 
Ishut 13:11): 


Every woman is allowed to go out to visit her father, or to go to 
the house of mourning or to a house of celebration to do kind- 
ness to her friends and relatives, so that they will also visit her. 
For she is not in prison, so that she can never come and go. Nev- 
ertheless, it is a disgrace if a woman is constantly going about, 
at times outside and at times in the street. And her husband is 
to prevent this, and not let her go out more than once or twice 
a month as is needed. For there is nothing more fitting for a 
woman than to sit in the corner of her home, as is written, “All 
the glory of the king’s daughter is within” (Psalms 45:14). 


At the same time, as we can see from contemporary histori- 
cal sources, as well as in later periods, this “suggestion” to re- 
strict women’s freedom of movement was almost certainly in- 
fluenced by what was customary in the surrounding Muslim 
society, and was not upheld in practice: “One who imposes a 
vow upon his wife that she not go to the house of mourning 
or to the house of feasting, must give her a divorce and pay 
her ketubbah money, for he locks her in; but if he does so be- 
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cause of ‘another reason’ he may do so.’ That is, restricting the 
woman's freedom of movement, so to speak “locking her in,” is 
grounds for divorce, unless he claims “another reason” - e.g., 
that it is known that where she is going there are unruly and 
licentious people. According to Maimonides, a person who 
has made a vow denying his wife's freedom of movement must 
either retract his vow or divorce her, “since it is as if he has 
imprisoned her and locked her in” 

Yet, notwithstanding the restrictions imposed on free- 
dom of movement in certain cases, the halakhic sages imposed 
strict conditions on their use, limiting it to cases where the 
“appropriate purpose” was of greater value than denying the 
person's liberty - and even then they tended to reduce the re- 
striction to the minimum necessary. For that reason, the use 
of imprisonment in Jewish law was considerably limited. Rec- 
ognition of man’s freedom of movement was also often mani- 
fested in rejecting the validity of a stipulation or other charge 
in an agreement that sought to deny a person this right. 


In the State of Israel. The courts in the State of Israel often 
based freedom of movement on the principles and sources of 
Jewish law. Thus, for example, in a number of cases applica- 
tions were made to prevent a husband from leaving the coun- 
try lest he make his wife an agunah. In one case the Supreme 
Court discussed the case of a criminal suspected of commit- 
ting a murder in France where extradition was requested. In 
connection with the question of extradition, Justice Elon dis- 
cussed the source of Jewish law on this subject (see in greater 
detail *Extradition). 


FREEDOM OF OCCUPATION. In modern law, freedom of oc- 
cupation means man’s right “to engage in any occupation, 
profession or trade” (Section. 3, Basic Law: Freedom of Oc- 
cupation). According to the democratic understanding, this 
right is intended to allow a person autonomy in choosing his 
occupation, and assist him in fulfilling himself, but it does 
not obligate him to engage in any particular occupation, nor 
indeed to work at all, but leaves the decision to his individ- 
ual judgment. 

Following from Jewish Law’s fundamental approach (see 
above), occupation is understood by Jewish Law not only as a 
right or a freedom, but also as an obligation and duty. Whereas 
modern law allows a person to engage in any profession, but 
does not obligate or command him to do so, Jewish Law com- 
mands a person to work and toil in some occupation that con- 
tributes to the promotion of civilization. Like any other right 
in law in general, and in Jewish Law in particular, freedom 
of occupation is not an absolute right. Over the course of the 
generations, various limitations were imposed upon it, some 
of which stemming from religious laws, others from public in- 
terests, and yet others from private interests. The various limi- 
tations set upon freedom of occupation may be divided into 
sub-groups: absolute limitations on certain occupations (e.g., 
commerce in articles connected to idolatry, lending at inter- 
est); conditional limitations that restricted the right to engage 
in a particular occupation to those who had received a license 
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or authorization (e.g., ritual slaughter); limitations imposed 
upon members of a certain class (e.g., limitations imposed 
upon a Torah scholar or a judge not to engage in occupations 
deemed demeaning in the eyes of the public (or in order to 
free to study Torah and fulfill the commandment, “And you 
shall meditate therein day and night” (Josh. 1:7)); limitations 
on the times of certain occupations (e.g., on the Sabbath and 
festivals, during the *sabbatical and *jubilee years, and during 
a period of mourning); and limitations dependent upon time, 
place, and circumstances (e.g., the prohibition of monopolies 
and encroachment). 

Some of these limitations were imposed through *tak- 
kanot (enactments) or *takkanot ha-kahal (communal enact- 
ments). Thus, for example, the Talmud records “enactments 
legislated by Joshua and his court; one of which relates to 
freedom of occupation with respect to fishing in “the lake of 
Tiberias.” Anyone may catch fish in that lake, provided he uses 
“only a fish-hook,” so as not to interfere with the movement 
of boats. But only members of the tribe of Naphtali, in whose 
territory the lake is located, may catch fish by spreading a net 
or keep a boat there (BK 80b; Maim., Yad, Nizkei Mammon 
5:3; and cf. M. Elon, Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri, 1452; Jewish Law, 
vol. 2, p. 552). Similarly, limitations were imposed upon mer- 
chants who wished to compete unfairly with their colleagues 
or in cases where they were liable to deprive them of their 
livelihood (see *Hassagat Gevul). So too, a prohibition was 
imposed upon the formation of a maarufyah (a form of pri- 
vate monopoly), cartel, or monopoly that would be injurious 
to the public interest (Or Zarua, BM 10<, no. 28; Resp. Geonim 
Kadmonim, and elsewhere). Limitations were also placed on 
freedom of occupation for the purpose of preventing profi- 
teering (see *Hafka‘at She'arim). 

Various testimonies may be found in the sources of Jew- 
ish Law regarding agreements that were reached to limit the 
freedom of occupation of members of a particular group of 
people, such as those who engaged in a particular occupation. 
Thus, for example, the Talmud tells of an arrangement made 
by an association of butchers, dividing the work days among 
its members, and imposing a penalty upon those who violated 
the agreement (BB 9a; and see M. Elon, Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri, 
1:608; Jewish Law, vol. 2, p. 752). In the case under discussion, 
the agreement had been reached by way of an enactment of 
all “the townspeople,” and nothing may be inferred from it 
regarding the law applicable to parties who reach a similar 
arrangement as individuals. Various testimonies regarding 
similar arrangements that were made as part of an agree- 
ment between individuals are found in the responsa literature, 
where the arrangements are called “restraints of trade” (ketav 
issur). The halakhic authorities issued various rulings regard- 
ing the validity of such arrangements (see, for example, Resp. 
Divrei Malkiel, vol. 3, no. 153; Resp. Maharsham, vol. 2, no. 22; 
Resp. Havalim ba-Ne’imim, vol. 3, yD, no. 38). Such stipulations 
were prevalent in employment contracts, where the employer 
wished to prevent his employee from exploiting knowledge 
gained during his employ for his own future advantage or for 
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the advantage of some other employer. The validity of such a 
stipulation is in doubt, because according to Jewish Law there 
is a difficulty entailed in acquiring ownership of something not 
yet in existence or having no substance (see *Acquisition). The 
problem was resolved, however, by way of an obligation that a 
person accepted upon himself to perform a certain act in the 
future, which is valid (Haggahot Maimuniyyot, Shutafin 4:2; 
Hiddushei Ramban to BB 9a; Resp. Rashba, vol. 3, no. 65; Sefer 
ha-Terumot, Section 64, Sect. 2:1; Tur, HM 60:10). 

Alongside the problem of creating the obligation, a doubt 
exists as to the validity of a stipulation that seeks to violate a 
person's freedom of occupation. In this regard, it was estab- 
lished that when a limitation benefits none of the parties, but 
is intended only to restrain one of them, it reflects the trait of 
Sodom. This term was interpreted by most of the Rishonim as 
“inordinate privatism, that leaves one preoccupied with per- 
sonal concerns to the neglect of others, or a degree of selfish- 
ness so intense that it denies the others at no expense to one- 
self” (See A. Lichtenstein, “Does Jewish Tradition Recognize 
an Ethic Independent of Halakhah?” in: M. Fox (ed.), Modern 
Jewish Ethics, 1975.) As such there are grounds for the nullifi- 
cation of stipulation reflecting those traits. On the other hand, 
when the stipulation is intended to prevent economic damage 
or is based on some other relevant consideration, it is not to 
be disqualified (Ateret Hakhamim, Hashmatot, Resp. HM, no. 
21; Resp. Imrei Yosher, vol. 1, no. 169). 

There is extensive evidence in the responsa literature of 
attempts to restrict infringement upon the freedom of occu- 
pation by narrowly interpreting laws and communal enact- 
ments that infringe upon that freedom. Echoes of this ten- 
dency are found already in the tannaitic literature. Thus, for 
example, the command regarding a Hebrew “slave: “And he 
shall remain his slave for life (leolam, lit. forever” Exod 21:6), 
was not interpreted in accordance with the plain sense of the 
text. Since the verse limits the slave’s freedom and deprives 
him of the possibility of emancipation and choosing where 
to work, the Sages interpreted the term Je-olam, not as “for 
life” but “until the jubilee” (i.e., until the next jubilee year) 
(Mekhilta, Mishpatim, sec. 2, ed. Horowitz-Rabin, p. 254; Kid- 
dushin 21b; Josephus Flavius, Antiquities of the Jews, 4, 8:28; 
and see Elon, Jewish Law, vol. 3, p. 1031). In another case, a 
stipulation limiting freedom of occupation was interpreted 
narrowly (R. Abraham of Botosani, Resp. Hesed le-Avraham, 
second series, yD, no. 7). Another case in which one may void 
or restrict a stipulation that infringes upon freedom of occu- 
pation is when it infringes upon a public interest, leading to 
reduced competition and inflated prices (Nahmanides, BB 9a; 
Resp. Maharsham, vol. 2, no. 22). 


THE RIGHT OF PROPERTY. The right of property is anchored 
in various constitutions, its purpose being the protection of a 
person’s property. The Basic Law of Israel states that this value 
must be interpreted in accordance with “the values of the State 
of Israel as a Jewish and democratic state” (secs. 1A, 3 of Basic 
Law: Human Dignity and Freedom). 
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As with regard to other rights (see above) Jewish Law de- 
fines this not as a right, but as an obligation: an obligation is 
incumbent upon the individual and upon society not to vio- 
late the property or proprietary rights of another person. The 
most striking command on this matter already appears in the 
Ten Commandments, “You shall not steal” (Exod. 19:13) (see 
*Theft), alongside of which there are dozens of other rules and 
commandments, e.g., the prohibition of theft applying to all of 
mankind (see *Noachide Laws), the prohibition of unlawful 
encroachment (see *Hassagat Gevul), and many others. Theft 
and robbery that violate the property rights of an individual 
are severely forbidden even when the offender intends to re- 
store the property to its lawful owner (Maim., Yad, Genevah 
1:2; see also *Theft and Robbery). 

Based on the obligation to protect the property of an- 
other person, Jewish Law set down an important principle, 
according to which, in certain situations, even public interest 
may be set aside by the property rights of an individual. This 
principle is already anchored in the Talmud, which asks the 
rhetorical question, “Is the community a band of robbers?” 
and forbids the community to encroach upon the property of 
an individual in order to build a road (BB 1004). 

Like other human rights, the right of possession is not 
absolute. In certain situations, permission is granted to violate 
the property of an individual in punishment for an offense that 
he had committed, for which purpose it was stated “property 
declared ownerless by the court is ownerless” (Git. 59b; Git. 
36b; TJ Pe’ah 5:1; and see *Hefker). It was similarly established 
that the king is vested with the power to violate the property 
of individuals and to expropriate fields and their produce 
for the needs of his kingdom. This authority is based on the 
“king’s law” found in Scripture (1 Sam. 8:11), echoes of which 
are heard in the story of Naboth and King Ahab (1 Kings 21). It 
is similarly established in the Mishnah that a king may “breach 
a fence” for the purpose of road-building, even when such ac- 
tion violates the property rights of an individual, and even to 
build “the king’s road that has no measure” (M. Sanh. 2:4). The 
medieval halakhic authorities disagreed about the scope of this 
authority. Some, such as Rashi, greatly expanded it, explain- 
ing that the king is vested with this authority even in times of 
peace, and that he may violate the property rights of an indi- 
vidual even for the purpose of his own convenience (e.g., to 
provide himself with a shorter path to his fields; Rashi, at Yev. 
76b). Other commentators severely restricted this authority, 
limiting it to “an appropriate purpose,’ where the king has no 
alternative, and only as “an emergency measure.’ In addition, 
an obligation was placed upon the king to compensate the in- 
dividual for damage caused to his property (Yad Ramah, Sanh. 
20b; Maim., Yad, Melakhim 4:6). 

Regarding the expropriation of private property for pub- 
lic purposes, an obligation was imposed upon the ruling au- 
thority (the king, the community) to compensate the title- 
holder with money or alternative property (see 1 Kings 21:2). 
Similarly, the tendency was to limit the cases in which private 
property may be expropriated (Tosafot, Sanh. 20b, s.v melekh). 
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These principles served as the basis for the attempts made by 
later generations of Sages to restrict the authority to violate the 
property rights of an individual by way of communal enact- 
ments or arguments of public interest (Resp. Ramaz, no. 37). 
To illustrate this idea, mention was made of the purchase of 
the cave of Machpelah by the patriarch Abraham, who paid 
for the property in full despite the promise that he would in- 
herit the entire land, and the purchase of the Temple Mount 
by King David from Ornan the Jebusite for the purpose of 
building the Temple. 


In Israeli courts. The principles of Jewish Law forbidding the 
violation of the property rights of an individual served as 
guidelines for various laws and judicial rulings in Israel. Thus, 
emphasis was placed on the obligation falling upon the public 
authority to compensate the owner of property expropriated 
for public purposes. The courts interpreted the expropriatory 
power of the public authority and, based upon the principles 
of Jewish Law, the courts obligated the public authority to 
compensate the owners for property expropriated for public 
purposes. In one case, the Supreme Court ruled that, if the 
public purpose that served as the basis for the expropriation 
ceased to exist, the expropriation is liable to be nullified. Jus- 
tice Cheshin based his ruling, among other things, upon the 
scriptural account relating to Naboth and the talmudic prin- 
ciple, according to which “the community is not a band of rob- 
bers” (Hc 96/2390, Kerasik et al v. the State of Israel, PD 55(2) 
644. See also CA 119/01 Akunas et al v. the State of Israel, (un- 
published) (Justice M. Naor) Aa Tel Aviv-Yafo) 1146/02 Eitan 
et al v. National Planning and Building Board (unpublished) 
(Justice S. Dotan)). In another case, the Supreme Court, per 
Justice E. Rubinstein, cited sources of Jewish Law prohibiting 
the violation of an individual’s property rights through expro- 
priation, when it is possible to reduce the violation, whether 
by desisting from such expropriation, or by offering fitting 
compensation to that individual (Aa 0989/04 Local Planning 
and Building Committee of Petah Tikvah et al v. N.M. Zitman 
and Sons, Inc. (unpublished)). 


SOCIAL RIGHTS. As in the case with respect to other rights, 
so too regarding social rights, Jewish Law speaks of social ob- 
ligations, rather than social rights. Thus, Jewish Law obligates 
almsgiving in order to help another person - every person - 
to live in dignity; it similarly imposes an obligation upon the 
individual and upon society to provide children with an edu- 
cation. Jewish Law also recognizes the workers’ right to strike 
in certain situations, though it places greater restrictions on 
that right than are found in modern law (see *Labor Law). 
Similarly, Jewish law recognizes a person's right to education, 
to basic health care (see *Human Dignity and Freedom), to 
quality of life, to live in dignity, to strike. 


Balancing the Various Rights 

One of the most important principles regarding human rights 
is that all of the various rights are relative, rather than abso- 
lute, and that every right must be balanced against other rights 
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and values. Thus, for example, sec. 13 of the Secret Monitor- 
ing Law states that, while evidence attained through secret 
monitoring is generally inadmissible in court owing to the 
infringement upon privacy that is involved, in exceptional 
cases, for example, “in a criminal proceeding regarding a se- 
rious felony,’ the court is authorized to rule that the evidence 
is admissible after having been persuaded, for the special rea- 
sons that it spells out, that in the circumstances in question, 
the need to arrive at a clarification of the truth outweighs the 
need to protect privacy. 

This approach of balancing among the various values is 
firmly rooted in the world of Jewish Law. Thus, despite the ex- 
treme caution that Jewish Law takes regarding a person's right 
to privacy, this is set aside by the right to protect the health 
and welfare of the community. For that reason, a physician is 
permitted to publicly disclose that a certain person is suffer- 
ing from an infectious illness, when the disease is liable to 
spread and endanger the health of the community. Similarly, 
despite a person's right to life and the wholeness of his body, 
Jewish Law did not refrain from administering corporal pun- 
ishment and judicial execution. A person's right of property is 
also set aside by the various monetary penalties that may be 
imposed upon him (see *Punishment, *Capital Punishment), 
Similarly, a person's right to freedom of movement does not 
preclude the use of arrest or imprisonment, provided that 
these steps are taken for appropriate cause and not in excess 
of what is necessary (see *Imprisonment). So, too, the right of 
property may be set aside by the right of the public authority, 
in certain cases, to expropriate private property for purposes 
of the public needs. 

On the basic level, this balance of interests is evident in 
all legal systems, but the method of balancing and its opera- 
tion in specific cases differs from one system to the next. In- 
asmuch as it is a religious legal system, Jewish Law establishes 
a balance different from that found in modern legal systems. 
Thus, for example, in contrast to American and Israeli consti- 
tutional law, Jewish law assigns priority to the value of life over 
that of personal autonomy (Shefer ruling; see also *Medicine 
and Law; Euthanasia), and in certain cases prefers a person’s 
right to a good name and his right to privacy over the public’s 
right to know and freedom of expression. 


[Aviad Hacohen (2™4 ed.)] 


The Right to Privacy 

PROTECTION OF PRIVACY UNDER ISRAELI LAW. The right to 
privacy is one of the most important human rights (see: Cr.A. 
1302/92 The State of Israel v. Nahmias, 49(3) PD 309, 353; Cr.M. 
2145/92 The State of Israel v. Viktor Guetta, 46(5) PD 704; S.D. 
Warren & L.D. Brandeis, “The Right to Privacy,’ 4 Harv. L. Rev. 
(1890) p. 193) a right that extends to “those matters of the in- 
dividual that, according to social consensus, the individual is 
entitled to keep to himself without someone else giving them 
public expression without his consent” (Introduction to the 
draft bill for the Protection of Privacy Law, 5740 - 1980, Sefer 
ha-Hukkim 1453, p. 206). The constitutional right of a person 
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to privacy is derived from his dignity as a human being and 
from the nature of the State of Israel as a Jewish and demo- 
cratic state. This right is also an integral part of international 
law and is anchored in several major international treaties 
(see, e.g., section 12 of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights from 1948; section 17 of the International Covenant 
on Civil and Political Rights; section 8(1) of the European 
Convention on Human Rights from 1950). The right to pri- 
vacy embodies the individual’s right not to have his private 
life disturbed by others, and includes the individual's interest 
to keep a degree of anonymity and intimacy for himself, such 
that his private affairs will be protected from another's view. 
The scope of the right to privacy includes the individual's right 
to manage his life within his own home without interference. 
Over the years, the right to privacy has become rooted in the 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the State of Israel as a ba- 
sic legal right and has a considerable, although not absolute, 
degree of force. Its status as a supra-legal constitutional right 
was established in the Basic Law: Human Dignity and Free- 
dom (Sefer ha-Hukkim 5792 - 1992, 150), Section 7 of which 
provides as follows: 

7. (a) All persons have the right to privacy and to inti- 
macy. 

(b) There shall be no entry into the private premises of a 
person who has not consented thereto. 

(c) No search shall be conducted on the private premises 
of a person, nor in the body or personal effects. 

(d) There shall be no violation of the confidentiality of 
conversation, or of the writings or records of a person. 

The court accorded quasi-constitutional status to the 
right to privacy even before it was anchored in the Basic Law: 
Human Dignity and Freedom. Because of its standing as a 
basic legal right, the governmental authorities ordered that it 
be respected, and it may not be infringed without express au- 
thority from the legislature; however, after being entrenched 
in the Basic Law, it received additional weight. The right to 
privacy already received express legal anchoring prior to the 
enactment of the Basic Law. The technological developments 
that facilitate invasion of the individual’s domain with relative 
ease while concealing the fact of the invasion, and the appre- 
hension regarding the transformation of personal affairs into 
public property and the harm that will be caused thereby to 
the individual’s quality of life, to his personal security and to 
his autonomy, led the legislature to adopt the Secret Monitor- 
ing Law 5739 - 1979 (Sefer ha-Hukkim 5739 — 1979, 118) and the 
Protection of Privacy Law, 5740 —- 1980. Both laws share largely 
similar goals and means for achieving them: defining actions 
that constitute an unauthorized intrusion into the private do- 
main as criminal offenses; establishing rules defining those 
limited circumstances under which infringement of privacy 
will be permitted, whether in advance or retroactively; and de- 
termining that material gathered as a result of an invasion of 
privacy is inadmissible as evidence in legal proceedings. The 
exclusionary rule in the Secret Monitoring law may only be 
deviated from under certain, limited statutory conditions, in 
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those cases where the goal is the thwarting ofa serious felony 
or the promotion of the direct goal of the law - the eradica- 
tion of secret monitoring by the prosecution of those who en- 
gage in it. The Protection of Privacy Law allows the deviation 
from the exclusionary rule at the request of the injured party 
or at the discretion of the court. 


Protection of Privacy in Jewish Law 

Based on the consecutive placement of two verses in the 
Torah, the Midrash derives the teaching that “...a person 
shall not enter another’s home unless [the other] says to him: 
‘enter’” (Midrash Lekah Tov (Pesikta Zutra), Vayikra, 1). The 
Talmud (Pesahim 112) relates that Rabbi Akiva instructed 
his son Rabbi Joshua as follows: “My son... do not enter your 
own home suddenly, and all the more so another’s home?” In 
other words, there is a moral obligation to safeguard privacy, 
not only with respect to another person and his domain, but 
even in one’s own home shared with one’s own family. This 
respect of privacy became a binding norm during the period 
of the Talmud. Regulations were promulgated and prohibi- 
tions established to protect a person from the invasion of his 
privacy by others, with the goal of creating an orderly society 
in which people would be able to live together (see in detail, 
Menachem Elon, Human Dignity and Freedom in the Execu- 
tion of Court Decisions: The State of Israel’s Values as a Jewish 
and Democratic State (2000), p. 32 n. 88). We will present ex- 
amples below of protection of privacy in Jewish Law, which 
served as a basis for the decisions of the Israel Supreme Court 
in general, and of the Deputy President, Justice Menachem 
Elon, in particular. 


THE LACK OF SUPERVISION OF THE INDIVIDUAL WITHIN 
HIS OWN DOMAIN. According to Jewish Law, a person's pri- 
vate deeds and thoughts were not subject to supervision. This 
area was left to the accounting a person was required to ren- 
der to his Maker - and to Him alone. In support of this ap- 
proach, Rabbi Emanuel Rackman cites the words of the Tal- 
mud (Ket. 72a): “Rabbi Hinena b. Kahane said, in the name 
of Samuel: Whence do we learn that a niddah [a menstruant 
woman, who is ritually impure] counts for herself? It is said: 
‘And she shall count for her’ — ‘for herself?” According to the 
halakhah, both men and women may become impure as a re- 
sult of certain bodily secretions, and are subsequently required 
to immerse themselves in water; but before doing so they must 
count seven “clean days.” In noting this obligation, the Torah 
states “and he shall count for himself” for a man and “and she 
shall count for herself” for a woman: that is, the counting is 
personal. There is no supervision or examination of this pro- 
cess to ensure that they do not cheat and thereby expedite the 
process of “purification.” Jewish Law prefers trusting the in- 
dividual over intrusion into his privacy. Refraining from su- 
pervision in these cases does not only stem from pragmatic 
concerns, such as the difficulties of supervising and absence 
of resources; the rabbinical courts could have encouraged in- 
formants or used inducements to entrap those who did not 
act as required. Jewish Law recognized such tactics, but only 
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permitted them in one situation: regarding a person who in- 
stigated and led others astray to perform idolatry. What char- 
acterizes this exceptional situation is the threat to the integ- 
rity of Jewish society inextricably entwined in this offense. 
The inducement is designed, not to reveal the opinions of the 
criminal for their own sake, but rather to prevent him from 
leading others astray to follow his path and thereby damage 
the character of Jewish society (see below). 


SLANDER. The duty to protect the individual's rights to dig- 
nity, a good name and privacy, are expressed in the legal realm 
in the laws of slander and gossip. Rabbi S.R. Hirsch (Horeb 
(1965), 253-59) explains the rationale and principles underly- 
ing of these laws. He claims that the prohibitions against slan- 
der and gossip are meant to protect the image that a person 
creates for himself in society, an image that is important for 
his happiness and self-fulfillment. According to Rabbi Hirsch, 
a society in which there is no protection of the values of hu- 
man dignity and privacy is one that will bring upon itself “an 
eternal destruction of human life, and a bane of justice and 
integrity, happiness and peace” (see above on the right to a 
good name). In a case involving slander, Jewish Law gives 
the court authority to order, in addition to the punishment, 
destruction of the slanderous material or a prohibition on its 
distribution (see Resp. Devar Moshe, Pt, 2, no. 91, and see at 
length *Slander). 


GOSSIP AND THE BAN OF RABBENU GERSHOM. One who 
reveals another’s secret has committed an offense comparable 
to one who bears tales (Yoma, 4b). The prohibition on reveal- 
ing secrets gave rise to the rule that “there is a prohibition on 
asking and searching in the private affairs of another” (Rabbi 
Jacob Hagiz, Resp. Halakhot Ketannot, vol. 1. no. 276 ). An 
important regulation based on this principle was enacted by 
Rabbenu Gershom, Me®or ha-Golah, cited in the responsa of 
Maharam of Rottenburg as follows: “Seeing a letter that one 
has sent to another without his knowledge is forbidden, and 
if he threw it away it is permitted” (Takkanot Rabbenu Ger- 
shom Meor ha-Golah, as quoted in Resp. Maharam b. Rabbi 
Baruch, printed in Prague, at the end). A number of reasons 
are given for this regulation in the responsa literature (See: U. 
Hagiz, Sefer Halakhot Ketannot, pt. 1, no. 276; Rabbi Hayyim 
Palaggi Resp. Hikekei Lev, yD. Pt. 1. no. 49; Maharhash, Torat 
Hayyim, Pt. 3, no. 47). One reason is rooted in the overarching 
principles applying to all interpersonal behavior: “You should 
love your neighbor as yourself” and “That which is hateful 
to you, do not do to your fellow man” The second factor in- 
volved is the transgression of the rule “do not go bearing tales 
among your people” - in other words, there is a prohibition 
on searching among the hidden things of another. The third 
is because of theft, insofar as a person owns his personal in- 
formation and another does not have the right to take it con- 
trary to his wishes and without his knowledge. Regarding the 
sanction for this prohibition, it is written that “because there 
has been an increase among those who secretly open letters 
belonging to others, the court should establish a boundary and 
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punish those who transgress as it sees fit” (Maharhash, Torat 
Hayyim, Pt. 3, no. 47, and Resp. Beit David, yp, no. 158). On 
this basis, Rabbi Sherman, a dayyan of the Rabbinical Court 
of Appeals of the State of Israel concluded that “it is clear 
that there is a halakhic prohibition on secret monitoring and 
a boundary must be established and those who transgress 
should be punished.” 


MEANS OF COLLECTING A DEBT. The fashioning of means 
for debt collection in Judaism was influenced by the right 
to privacy (see in detail *Imprisonment for Debt; *Execu- 
tion, Civil; and the opinion of Justice M. Elon in Hc 5304/92 
Perah 1992 Siuah le-Nifgaei Hukim ve-Takkanot le-Maan 
Yisrael Aheret - Amuta v. The Minister of Justice, 47(4) PD 
715; pp. 734-43; M. Elon, Kevod ha-Adam ve-Heruto be-Dark- 
hei ha-Hozaah le-Poal (2000). Regarding the relationship be- 
tween creditor and debtor, Jewish Law establishes a clear and 
unambiguous position (Deut. 24:10-11): “When you lend your 
brother anything, you shall not go into his house to fetch his 
pledge. You shall stand outside, and the man to whom you 
lent shall bring out the pledge to you.” These verses embody 
the halakhic ideal - honoring the fundamental right of the 
debtor to privacy and personal freedom. The creditor’s right 
to receive his money and to take the law into his own hands 
was limited, in that he was prohibited from entering the debt- 
or’s house. However, this arrangement did not stand the test 
of reality in the face of the socio-economic necessity to guar- 
antee the payment of debts. Jewish Law takes the stand that a 
person's privacy in his own home is a right which deserves to 
be defended by law; however, it may not be exploited to im- 
pinge upon the rights of others and to obstruct the execution 
of the law. Thus, from the talmudic era, there is a balancing 
of the biblical injunctions while preserving privacy by means 
of transferring the authority and discretion to the judicial 
authority, so that only an emissary of the court may impinge 
upon an individual's privacy. 


VISUAL TRESPASS. ‘The Babylonian Talmud praises the peo- 
ple of Israel for protecting and guarding the privacy of the in- 
dividual (Baba Batra 60a; for more detail on the subject see 
under “Hezek Re’iyah,’ in: Encylopedia Talmudit, 8:659): “Rabbi 
Johanan said ...‘And Bilam lifted up his eyes, and he saw Israel 
abiding according to their tribes’ (Num. 24:2). What did he 
see? He saw that the openings of their tents were not facing 
one another. He said: These [people] are worthy of having the 
Shekhinah dwell among them.’ This custom constituted the 
moral basis for enactment of the regulation regarding protec- 
tion from hezek re’iyah (“visual trespass’; see *Nuisance) that 
constitutes an important element in the protection of personal 
privacy in Jewish Law. According to the Torah law, a person is 
only liable for compensation to another for damage if he per- 
formed a positive action. However, the Sages included within 
the prohibition of causing injury even that which stems from 
impingement on one’s privacy -“visual trespass”; i.e., the dam- 
age caused by one person looking to another person’s prop- 
erty. This damage is derived both from common sense and 
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from the tradition, and was renewed by way of the regulation 
of the Sages. The broadening of the protection of privacy be- 
yond the physical invasion of another’s domain to include a 
prohibition even against looking at it from a distance, even 
from the property of the one looking, stems from the rule that 
“you shall do the upright and the good.” Various reasons are 
given in the literature of the rishonim for the “visual trespass”; 
among others, there were those who viewed it as a kind of “giri 
dilei” (lit: throwing arrows). This concept relates to a situation 
in which a person commits an act on his own property (throw- 
ing arrows), as a result of which harm is caused to someone in 
a different place. From this, some of the rishonim argued that 
visual trespass is damage caused directly from one person ob- 
serving another. A person is not interested in being exposed 
to the gaze of another while on his own property, nor in his 
personal details being known to others. The infringement of 
a person's privacy occurs, not only when his personal space is 
physically violated, but also when he is observed on his own 
property from outside. Moreover, the principle of the “visual 
trespass” also includes the obligation to avoid the very pos- 
sibility of such observation which infringes upon the other’s 
right to privacy, inasmuch as the very existence of such a pos- 
sibility disturbs a person from acting in his home and in the 
surrounding property as he desires. Hence, one whose privacy 
has been infringed by the fact that his neighbor has opened 
a window facing his home and property is entitled, not only 
to receive an injunction against his neighbor prohibiting him 
from standing at his window and looking into his property, 
but the injured party is also entitled to demand that the situ- 
ation be returned to its original state, in such a way that he 
will not suffer further injury. (See *Nuisance) 


INFRINGEMENT OF PRIVACY IN MARITAL RELATIONS. Jew- 
ish law preserves the autonomy and privacy of each spouse in 
a marital relationship. This is true in the personal as well as 
in the monetary sphere. Jewish Law recognizes that the wife 
is entitled to respect, privacy and to autonomy over her body. 
These rights of the wife are at the basis of the halakhah’s pro- 
hibition of coerced cohabitation. The Talmud (Eruvin 100b) 
states: “Rami bar Hama said in the name of Rav Assi: “A man 
may not force his wife to perform a mitzvah...” This opinion is 
the authoritative position, accepted by all Talmudic authorities 
as well as by the later halakhic codifiers. From this we learn 
that, despite the fact that a wife is obligated in the marriage 
agreement to cohabit with her husband, and despite the fact 
that non-fulfillment of the obligation may constitute grounds 
for the husband to breach the agreement and to declare the 
wife a moredet (rebellious wife), none of this serves as license 
for the husband to perform an act that infringes upon her 
body, her dignity, her freedom, and her privacy. There is no 
doubt that married couples are expected to behave openly with 
one another and to live together with love, harmony and fel- 
lowship, but the obligation of openness in the couple's relation- 
ship does not allow one party to infringe upon the privacy of 
the other, even when the obligation of fellowship is breached 
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(see: N. Rakover, “Yahasei Ishut bi-Kefiyyah bein Baal le-Ishto,’ 
in: Shenaton Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri, 6-7 (1979-1980), 295). 

The status of the obligation “and they will not hide 
them ...from one another,’ contained in the prenuptial agree- 
ment (tenaim) (Nahalat Shiva, no. 10) is a point of disagree- 
ment among the halakhic decisors. According to Rabbi Joseph 
Colon (Resp. Maharik no. 57), this portion of the prenuptial 
agreement has a normative binding status. On the other hand, 
Rabbi Shlomo Kluger (Resp. Tuv Taam ve-Daat (3'¢ ed.), No. 
181) is of the opinion that this portion of the agreement does 
not have the status of a normative binding provision, but is 
rather considered as part of the opening comments. Rabbi 
Dikhovsky of the Rabbinical Court of Appeals of the State of 
Israel (S. Dikhovsky, “Haazanot Seter, in: Tehumin, 11 (1990), 
299ff., at 303) expands the applicability of this condition to 
personal obligations and not just to monetary obligations. 


SEARCHING A PERSON’S BODY. The question of conducting 
a search on a person’s body arose in Jewish Law in the con- 
text of one who entered the Temple chambers to contribute 
his shekalim. According to one opinion (Tosef. Shekalim 2:2), 
it was customary to search the body and clothing of one en- 
tering the chamber, in order to preempt a claim, in the event 
that money was found in his possession on his way out, that 
he had brought his own money with him. According to an- 
other opinion (M. Shekalim 3:2), one who enters should not 
be humiliated by a search of his clothing and his body, and it 
is sufficient that he take care not to enter the chamber with 
clothing or possessions that would be likely to cast suspi- 
cion upon him. The Tosefta, supra, explains this difference of 
opinion as follows: The opinion that no search of a person's 
clothing should be made is the opinion of Rabbi Akiva, who 
states: “‘And you shall do that which is right and good in the 
sight of the Lord’ (Deut. 6:18) - good in the eyes of Heaven 
and right in the eyes of man.” In other words, indeed a per- 
son has to do what is good in the sight of the Lord and to be 
clean in the eyes of Israel as well, that is, not to bring suspicion 
upon himself, but he must also take care to do what is right 
in the sight of man, and therefore not to be humiliated by a 
search, because conducting a search on a person's body is not 
right in the sight of man. (See M. Elon, Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri 
(1988°), pp. 512-15; Jewish Law, (1994), 624-28, and the nota- 
tions there.) On the other hand, Rabbi Ishmael follows the first 
opinion, that “doing what is right refers to what is right in the 
sight of the Heavens” (Tosefta, supra) - in other words, that 
both the good and the right refer to the good and the right in 
the sight of Heaven, and what is good and right in the sight 
of Heaven will be so in any event in the sight of man - and 
therefore a search should be conducted in order to ascertain 
that he did not embezzle money belonging to the Chamber. 
The law was decided according to Rabbi Akiva, that a search 
not be conducted (Yad., Shekalim, 2. 10; and see Ha-Mishpat 
ha-Ivri, supra, 512-13; Jewish Law, 624-25). 

The preservation of human dignity and the prohibition 
against humiliating people is applicable, not only to innocent 
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members of society, but even to those suspected of having 
committed a crime. Where the Jerusalem Talmud (Sanhe- 
drin 7:8) states that a suspicion based on an unsubstantiated 
charge that a certain person killed someone is sufficient to 
arrest the suspect until the charges are clarified, Rabbi Yose 
questions that statement: Do they apprehend someone in the 
marketplace and humiliate him? Rather, only where there is 
prima facie evidence regarding the commission of a crime 
by the suspect may he be placed in detention until his wit- 
nesses come (see the decision of Justice Menachem Elon in 
Cr.M. 71/78, The State of Israel v. Rivka Abukasis, 32(2) PD 
240, pp. 248-49). The arrest of a person in the marketplace is 
a humiliation, and it is only permitted in the event that there 
is a suspicion regarding a serious crime, such as murder, in 
which case public safety is endangered if the suspect contin- 
ues to walks about freely. 

Jewish law also dealt with searches on and in a person's 
body. According to the teachings of the Sages, a person’s dress 
is regarded as his dignity and his privacy: “For a person's dig- 
nity is his clothing” (Exodus Rabbah 18. 5). 

Regarding Rabbi Johanan it was told that he called his 
clothing “my dignity,’ because “they dignify their owner” 
(Shabbat 113a, and Rashi ad loc; Bava Kamma 91b; Sanhedrin 
94a). In addition, walking about naked is considered impure 
and an abomination: “There is nothing more impure and 
abominable to God than one who walks about naked in the 
marketplace” (Yevamot 63b). Against this background, Jewish 
Law specifically discusses the injury to human dignity caused 
by a person removing his clothes in public. 

The Torah states: “You shall not wear a garment of di- 
verse kinds, of wool and linen together” (Deut. 22:11; Yad., 
Kilaim, 10:1). In the Talmud (Berakhot 19b), the question is 
asked whether one who discovers mixed wool and linen fab- 
ric (shaatnez) in his clothes while walking in the marketplace 
is required to remove the garment immediately so as not to 
transgress this prohibition, or only after he arrives home, be- 
cause disrobing in the marketplace harms his dignity and hu- 
miliates him. In this context, the principle is cited: “Great is 
human dignity for it supersedes a prohibition written in the 
Torah.” According to this principle, one may postpone remov- 
ing the garment until arriving home. The Babylonian Tal- 
mud rules that a distinction must be made between the case 
in which the garment is of the kind of mixture that is forbid- 
den according to the Torah and that forbidden by rabbinic 
law alone. In the latter case, the person need not remove the 
garment in the marketplace, for his dignity takes precedence 
over a transgression which is not of biblical force (doraitah); 
but in the case of shaatnez that is forbidden according to the 
Torah, it is preferable not to transgress the prohibition, based 
on another principle: “There is no wisdom or understanding 
or counsel against the Lord” (Prov. 21:30). According to the 
passage in the Jerusalem Talmud (Kilaim 9:1), the principle 
of human dignity even overrides a negative commandment 
of de-oraita force, and not only one of rabbinic force (de-rab- 
banan). The simple reading of this passage is that there is a 
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disagreement between the Jerusalem Talmud and the Baby- 
lonian Talmud, as set forth in the commentary of R. Elijah of 
London, according to which one of the amoraim is of the opin- 
ion that human dignity supersedes even a prohibition of the 
Torah (Perush Rabbenu Eliyahu mi-Londrish, ed. M.J.L. Zaks 
(1956), p. 2). A brilliant explication of this is given in the rul- 
ings of the Rosh, where it is stated: “Regarding kilaim (mix- 
tures) that are prohibited by the Torah - clearly if one finds 
kilaim in his clothes, there is no wisdom or understanding 
against the Lord and he must remove the garment even in the 
marketplace. But if a person sees kilaim in another’s garment, 
and the one wearing it is unaware, he should not be told in 
the marketplace until he arrives at his home, and he should 
be silent for the sake of his dignity and not require him [im- 
mediately] to cast off an inadvertent transgression.” 


PLANTING CONCEALED WITNESSES — ENTRAPMENT. In 
the view of the halakhah, enticing others to idolatry is an 
extremely serious offense. One who entices others to alien 
worship (Deut. 13:7-12) subverts the character of the Jewish 
society. His deed is particularly dangerous, inasmuch as it is 
done secretly and he entices his friends who are loyal to him 
and will not be quick to turn him over to the authorities or 
testify against him in court. Therefore, the rules of procedure 
regarding one who entices others to idolatry are more lenient 
in several aspects, one of which is relevant for our purposes. 
Ordinarily, it is prohibited to conceal witnesses or to use de- 
tective devices with the goal of following one who commits 
an offense and to gather evidence regarding such commis- 
sion; however, this prohibition does not apply regarding one 
suspected of enticing others to idolatry. Because the enticer 
carries out his deeds in the utmost privacy and his offense 
strikes at the very foundations of the society, the halakhah is 
forced to use extraordinary means to expose him, by creating 
an artificial situation in order to trap him. In an article deal- 
ing with the subject of secret monitoring, Rabbis Dikhovsky 
and Dasberg disagree as to whether such concealment of 
witnesses is permitted regarding other offenses as well (see 
Dikhovsky, “Haazanat Seter, in: Tehumin 11 (1990), 299, and 
Dasberg’s response at the end of the article). Relying on the 
Rambam, Rabbi Dikhovsky argues that “...the difference be- 
tween an enticer and others who commit capital crimes is only 
that with regard to an enticer there is an obligation (mitzvah) 
to entrap him, whereas with regard to others who have com- 
mitted capital crimes, it is permitted to do so.’ Rabbi Dasberg, 
on the other hand, argues that “such entrapment is only per- 
mitted with regard to an enticer, and only when he cannot be 
dissuaded from commission of the offense by warnings and 
by opening a door to repentance. However, concealment of 
witnesses is forbidden with regard to any other offense, be- 
cause the one who puts the entrapment in place violates the 
injunction ‘do not place an obstacle before the blind’ and dis- 
regards the mitzvah of reproaching another for his wayward- 
ness.” The deputy president of the Supreme Court, Justice 
Menachem Elon, is also of the opinion that it is permissible 
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to carry out entrapment in other exceptional cases, and he ar- 
gues that under special circumstances secret monitoring is a 
mitzvah, such as in order to create evidence in a case of seri- 
ous crime (incitement and enticement), and that it is permit- 
ted in order to create evidence regarding any criminal activity 
whatsoever (see Rabbi Joseph Babad, Minhat Hinukh, on the 
Sefer ha-Hinukh § 462). Justice Elon also relies on the halakhah 
that permits opening another person's letter where there is 
basis for suspecting that the one who wrote the letter intends 
to defraud the addressee of his money, and that the situation 
may be clarified by opening and reading the letter (see Rabbi 
Hayyim Palaggi, Resp. Hikekei Lev, Pt.1, YD 49; Rabbi Joseph 
Colon, Resp. Maharik, no.110; Haggahot Rema to YD 228.33; 
cf. Justice Menachem Elon’s opinion in FH 9/83 Military Ap- 
peals Tribunal v. Vaknin, 42(3) PD 837, para. 9.). 


PROTECTION OF PRIVACY IN DECISIONS OF THE ISRAEL 
SUPREME CounrRT. ‘The Israeli Supreme Court dealt with the 
question of privacy in a number of decisions. These decisions 
were based inter alia on sources in Jewish Law. One of the 
questions discussed in the Afangar case (Cr.A. 360/80, The 
State of Israel v. Yaakov Afangar, 35(1) PD 228) was the question 
of the criminal liability of one who was enticed to commit a 
crime. Justice Elon based the rule set forth in Israeli case law, 
according to which one who was enticed is not thereby ab- 
solved of his criminal liability, on the above-cited sources of 
Jewish Law. The Vaknin case (FH 9/83, Military Court of Ap- 
peals v.Vaknin, 42 (3) PD 837) involved an incident in which 
military policemen forced a soldier to drink salt water against 
his will in order to determine whether he had swallowed a bag 
containing illegal drugs. The Court again reiterated that the 
Israeli law did not adopt the American doctrine of “fruit of 
the poisoned tree” even after the enactment of the Protection 
of Privacy Law and the Covert Listening Law. Considerations 
of educating those in positions of authority and protection 
of a defendant's dignity and his freedom are not sufficient to 
justify ignoring objective facts when the court must make a 
ruling regarding the legal truth. In that decision, Justice Elon 
elaborated on the position of Jewish Law regarding the ques- 
tion of the protection of privacy. He issued a call to the judges 
that “the material found in Jewish Law regarding protection 
of privacy, as well as many additional sources, should be used 
as a source to resolve various dilemmas regarding the protec- 
tion of privacy.’ In another case (Cr.A. 2145/92 The State of 
Israel v. Victor Goetta, 46(5) PD 704), the police conducted a 
search on Victor Goetta, whom they suspected of possessing 
illegal drugs. It was alleged that the police stripped him and 
conducted a search of his body parts in order to ascertain if 
he was concealing drugs in his private parts. In that case, Jus- 
tice Elon wrote a leading decision regarding body searches, 
based on sources in Jewish Law. The rules set forth there dis- 
tinguish between permitted searches on the visible parts of a 
person's body, as opposed to a search in his internal organs, 
which is forbidden unless there is an explicit legal provision 
that permits it. In addition, even a permitted search must be 
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the sentence was carried out, Ashriki was given the option of 
converting to Islam to stay alive, but he refused. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.A. Romanelli, Massa be-Arav (18347), 
63-64, 81; J.M. Toledano, Ner ha-Maarav (1911), 165-8, 171; Hirsch- 
berg, Afrikah, 2 (1965), 292, 295-301. 


ASHTAROTH, ASHTEROTH-KARNAIM, KARNAIM 
(Heb. 0°77? ,WIpP-MnAvyY ,.Niinwy; “horns”; Amos 6:13), Ca- 
naanite city in Bashan, named after the goddess *Ashtoreth. 
Ashtaroth is mentioned in the Egyptian Execration Texts 
(19'*-18' centuries B.C.E.), in the inscriptions of Thutmosis 111 
(No. 28 in his list), and in the El-Amarna letters (EA 197, 256). 
With the addition of neighboring *Karnaim, it appears in the 
list of *Chedorlaomer’s conquests (Gen. 14:5). Together with 
*Edrei, Ashtaroth was the capital of Og, king of Bashan (Deut. 
1:4), and after the Israelite conquest it was allotted to the tribe 
of *Manasseh (Josh. 13:31). It was a levitical city (1 Chron. 6:56; 
Josh. 21:27 — “Beeshterah”) and the home of Uzziah, one of Da- 
vid’s “mighty men” (1 Chron. 11:44). Ashtaroth was captured 
by Tiglath-Pileser 111 in 732 B.c.£.; a relief depicting the de- 
portation of its inhabitants has been preserved. The temple of 
Atargatis there was stormed by Judah Maccabee (1 Macc. 5:26, 
43-44; 11 Macc. 12:21, 26). In talmudic literature it appears as 
Ashtor, a city of proselytes (TJ, Bik. 1:4, 64a). In the time of Eu- 
sebius (fourth century), two villages, one called Ashtaroth and 
the other Karnaim, still existed in the Bashan, nine (Roman) 
miles apart. It is identified with Tell Ashtareh, 21 mi. (34 km.) 
east of the Sea of Galilee. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: WE Albright, in: BASOR, 19 (1925), 15; A. Alt, 
in: PJB, 29 (1933), 21; Abel, Geog, 2 (1938), 255; Press, Erez, 4 (1955), 
760; Aharoni, Land, index. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


ASHTOR (Strauss), ELIYAHU (1914-1984), Israel historian. 
Born and educated in Vienna, Ashtor went to Palestine in 
1938. From 1939 until 1957 he served as librarian of the Orien- 
tal department of the Jewish National and University Library, 
Jerusalem. He taught from 1952 at the Hebrew University 
(later professor of Islamic civilization). In his programmatic 
Prolegomena to the Medieval History of Oriental Jews (JQR, 50 
(1959)), he pointed out that it was the task of the historian to 
understand the Oriental Jewish communities as an integral 
element of Muslim society and at the same time to note their 
affinities with Jews from other countries and periods. Ashtor’s 
Toledot ha- Yehudim be-Mizrayim ve-Suryah Tahat Shilton ha- 
Mamlukim (“History of the Jews in Egypt and Syria under the 
Rule of the Mamluks,” 2 vols., 1944, 1951) reveals his familiarity 
with the relevant Muslim literature, much of which is still in 
manuscript, his apt use of the accounts of the European travel- 
ers, and of Jewish sources. He also wrote Korot ha-Yehudim bi- 
Sefarad ha-Muslemit (“History of the Jews in Muslim Spain,’ 
2 vols., 1960, 1966). Ashtor made important contributions to 
Islamic social history and economic history in the Near East 
during the Middle Ages. 


[Shelomo Dov Goitein] 
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ASHTORETH 


ASHTORETH (Heb. ninwy), Canaanite goddess. Possibly, 
the deliberate corruption of the name ‘Strt (‘astart or ‘aSteret) 
is meant to conform to the vocalization of the Hebrew word 
boshet (“shame”; see *Euphemism and Dysphemism). Ash- 
toreth is the preeminent goddess in the Bible, and the plural 
Ashtaroth is a generic term for goddesses, used together with 
*Baal(im) as a collective term for illicit worship (e.g., Judg. 2:13, 
“Baal and Ashtaroth’; 1 Sam. 7:3, “strange gods and Ashtaroth’; 
Judg. 10:6; 1 Sam. 7:4; 12:10, “Baalim and Ashtaroth”). In Israel, 
her worship is associated with the Sidonians, but Solomon in 
his later years went after “Ashtoreth, goddess of the Sidonians” 
(1 Kings 11:5), and *Josiah destroyed the cult places which Sol- 
omon had built on the “Mount of Corruption (see: *Mount 
of Olives) for Ashtoreth, the abomination of the Sidonians” 
(11 Kings 23:13). Ashtoreth (Greek Astarté) is known from 
the Ugaritic texts, where, however, her role is overshadowed 
by that of her alter ego, the goddess Anath. Both Astarte and 
Anath are the sisters and consorts of Baal and share the dual 
character of goddesses of love and of war; both are also asso- 
ciated with horses and the hunt. According to Ugaritic texts, 
Anath and Ashtoreth also share the same abode. It seems 
therefore that Anath and Ashtoreth are different aspects of the 
same goddess. This supposition is corroborated by the figure 
of the Aramaic goddess Atargatis, whose name results from a 
conflation of the names Astarte and Anath. 

Astarte is a fierce warrior goddess and the goddess of 
sexual love (eros) and fertility. Like her Akkadian counterpart 
IStar, she is an astral deity and is associated with the evening 
star. The name ‘Attart is a feminine form of the name ‘Attar, a 
god known from Ugarit and South Arabian sources, and as- 
sociated with the morning star. The name is also known from 
the inscription of King *Mesha of Moab (1. 17, in: Pritchard, 
Texts, 320), where Ashtar-Chemosh occurs as a variant of Che- 
mosh, the name of the national god of Moab. Since Ashtoreth 
as warrior goddess carries the full title ‘Astart-Sem-Baal both 
in Ugarit (e.g., Pritchard, Texts, 130) and in the Eshmunazor 
(ibid., 505, 1.18) inscriptions from Sidon 1,000 years later, it has 
been suggested that the name is derived ultimately from some 
root meaning “sparkle” and “splendor,” but the evidence is far 
from conclusive. As the goddess of reproduction, her name 
became a common noun meaning “increase [of the flock]” 
in Deuteronomy 7:13; 28:4, 18, 51. (But it is possible that “in- 
crease,’ or “womb of flock,” was the original meaning.) As 
witnessed by numerous personal names, Astarte was already 
popular in the Late Bronze Age. She played a large role in the 
cult at Ugarit, and her name appears often in ritual texts and 
sacrificial lists. From Egypt there is the Astarte papyrus (19 
dynasty, in Pritchard, Texts, 17-18), an Egyptian recounting of 
the Canaanite myth of the revolt of the sea, in which Astarte 
is given as bride to the sea god Yamm, who is ultimately de- 
feated. (In the Baal cycle from Ugarit, Astarte appears as the 
ally of Baal in his defeat of Yamm.) There are also numer- 
ous Egyptian representations of her as a naked young girl 
seated astride a stallion, carrying a bow and arrow or javelin 
and shield. The so-called Astarte Plaques, clay figurines of a 
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conducted in such a manner that the person’s dignity is re- 
spected, so that the image of God within him not be debased 
and humiliated. 


The Attitude to Non-Jews 

In the Naiman case (EA 3, 2/84, Naiman v. Central Elections 
Committee, Chairman; Avneri v. Central Elections Committee, 
Chairman, 39 (2) PD 225), the deputy president of the Israeli 
Supreme Court, Justice Menachem Elon, stated (at p. 298) 
that: 


One of the fundamental principles in the world of Judaism is 
the idea of man’s creation in the Divine image (Gen 1:27). This 
is how the Torah begins, and from it the halakhah derives basic 
principles regarding the value of the human being - every hu- 
man as such - and the right of every person to equal and lov- 
ing treatment. “He [R. Akiva] would say: Beloved is man, for 
he was created in the image [of God]; it was an act of greater 
love that it was made known to him that he was created in the 
image [of God] in that it is stated “In His image did God make 
mar [Gen. 9:6]” (M. Avot 3:18). 

There is a highly instructive dispute between two of the 
leading tannaim regarding the essence of the most fundamental 
principle in the realm of man’s relation to his fellow man: ““You 
shall love your neighbor as yourself’ [Lev 19:18]. Rabbi Akiva 
said: “This is a fundamental rule of the Torah? Ben Azzai said: 
“This is the book of the generations of man [in the day that God 
created him in his image]’ [Gen. 5:6]. This is even more funda- 
mental than the former” (Sifra, Kedoshim 4:10). According to R. 
Akiva, the highest value in inter-personal relations is the love of 
man and of one’s fellow human being; while according to Ben 
Azzai, the greatest value is human equality, stemming from the 
creation of every person in the image of God. 


Justice Elon continues: 


The two values taken together - human equality and love of 
humanity - became as one in the Hebrew nation, and together 
they constitute a fundamental principle of Judaism, throughout 
its generations and eras. The fundamental principle “you shall 
love your neighbor as yourself” is not only a matter of subjec- 
tive feeling, an abstract love with no practical requirements, 
but a way of life in the practical world. It is this principle that 
is formulated in Hillel’s words: “That which is hateful to you, 
do not do to your fellow man” (Shab. 31a). 


Based on this approach, Rabbi Abraham Yitzhak Hacohen 
Kook wrote that, 


Love of humanity must be alive in one’s heart and soul - love 
for each individual separately, and love for all nations [together 
with], desire for their advancement for their spiritual and ma- 
terial progress ... An inner love from the depths of one’s heart 
and soul, [a longing] to be beneficient to all nations to add to 
their material wealth, and increase their happiness. (Middot ha- 
Re’iyyah, Ahavah, sec. 5). 


These basic and fundamental world-views also determined the 
attitude of Jewish sources to the national minority living under 
Jewish rule. A whole series of basic commandments of Juda- 
ism are explained in the Torah in terms of the historical mem- 
ory of the people and its suffering as a minority under the rule 
of others: “for you were strangers in the land of Egypt” (Exod. 
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23:9; Lev. 19:30; 22:20; 23:9; and passim). Moreover: “You shall 
not abhor an Egyptian, for you were a stranger in his land” 
(Deut. 23:8). Racism, which has to this very day claimed so 
many victims over the course of human history, is unknown 
in the world of Judaism, and totally rejected thereby. 

The Book of Leviticus (19:33-34) states, “and when a 
stranger dwells among you in your land, you shall not oppress 
him. Like a sojourner among you shall be the stranger who 
lives with you, and you shall love him like yourself, for you 
were strangers in the land of Egypt; I am the Lord your God.” 
In the Book of Exodus (22:20), the prohibition is couched in 
somewhat different language: “You shall not wrong or oppress 
a stranger, for you were strangers in the land of Egypt.” The 
prohibition against oppressing the stranger is addressed both 
to the individual in his relations with others and to govern- 
mental authorities and the general public. Rabbi Samson Ra- 
phael Hirsch saw the use of the singular as addressed to the 
state as a body, while those verses phrased in the plural were 
addressed “to the nation as a whole, also as an aggregate of 
individuals” (see Rabbi S.R. Hirsch, Commentary to the Penta- 
teuch, on Exod. 22:20). The Torah emphasizes the prohibition 
against oppressing the stranger in order to express the value 
of equality in society, specifically with regard to members of 
other religions, and to warn man repeatedly not to surrender 
to the temptation of exploiting the weakness of those lacking 
in power or influence, as expressed well by Hirsch in his Com- 
mentary (ibid., from the English translation of I. Levy (Gates- 
head, 1973), vol 11, p. 373): 


It is not race, not descent, not birth or country or property, 
altogether nothing external or due to chance, but simply and 
purely the inner spiritual and moral worth of a human being, 
which gives him all the rights of a man and ofa citizen. This ba- 
sic principle is further ensured against neglect by the additional 
motive, [that you were strangers in the land of Egypt] ... Your 
whole misfortune in Egypt was that you were gerim, “foreign- 
ers,’ “aliens” there; as such, according to the view of other na- 
tions, you had no right to be there, had no claims to rights of 
settlement, home, or property. Accordingly, you had no rights 
in appeal against unfair or unjust treatment. As aliens you were 
without any rights in Egypt, out of that grew all your.. slavery 
and wretchedness. Therefore beware, so runs the warning, 
from making rights in your own State conditional on anything 
other than on that simple humanity which every human being 
as such bears within him. With any limitation of these human 
rights the gate is opened to the whole horror of Egyptian mis- 
handling of human beings. 


Most of the halakhic sources interpreted the oppression of 
the stranger as referring specifically to the proselyte who was 
attached to the people of Israel in every respect — i.e., the ger 
tzedek, the righteous proselyte. Yet this interpretation presents 
a number of difficulties. The first of these is that the Torah pro- 
hibits oppressing any person from Israel, “You shall not op- 
press each man his fellow” (Deut. 25:124), so that the prohibi- 
tion against the oppression of the proselyte seems superfluous, 
as they are in any event included within the totality of Israel. 
The second difficulty relates to the reason given for the pro- 
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hibition, whether in Exodus, Leviticus, or Deuteronomy: “for 
you were strangers in the land of Egypt.” The Israelites were 
certainly not “righteous proselytes” in Egypt, for they did not 
go there to settle permanently, but to reside their temporar- 
ily until the famine would pass, as confirmed by the fact that 
they did not assimilate within the Egyptian people. Hence, 
there were those who interpret the Torah as prohibiting the 
oppression of the stranger who lives among us, even if he did 
not accept Torah and mitzvot. And indeed, it was thus that 
Ibn Ezra interpreted it (in his shorter commentary, to Exod. 
22:20): “And the phrase ‘you shall not oppress the stranger’ re- 
fers to the resident stranger, because there is no one to help 
him from his own family, and any of the residents can deprive 
him of his wealth or of his home, and also bring pressure upon 
him by testimony, as Scripture says, ‘you shall not oppress your 
neighbor’” (Exod. 20:12). 

Who then are these “resident strangers” (gerei toshav)? 
Rav Kook thought that the Muslims living in the Land of Israel 
fall under the rubric of ger toshav (see Resp. Mishpat Kohen, 
no.58), and Rabbi Isaac Halevi Herzog ruled similarly in his 
wake, emphasizing that “even though they were not formally 
accepted before a Jewish court, and even though we do not 
accept a person as a ger toshav in this era... an entire nation 
that took upon itself the seven [Noachide] mitzvot, even to- 
day, are subject to the rule of ger toshav (Resp. Heikhal Yizhak, 
EH, Pt 1.12). This rule also applies to the Christian Arabs in 
Israel (see Rabbi I. Herzog, “Minority Rights According to 
the Halakhah,” in: Tehumin, 2 (1981), 172 (Heb.); on the issue 
of Christian faith and the seven Noachide commandments, 
see Rabbi Y. Harlap, “Idolatry through Shituf Among Noachi- 
des” (Hebrew), Tehumin, 19 (1999), 148). Above and beyond 
the halakhic discussion regarding the status of the resident 
stranger — the attitude towards non-Jewish minorities and 
their freedom of religious practice is established by the prin- 
ciple in Jewish law of “ways of peace.” As noted by the Talmud 
(Gittin 61a): “Our Rabbis taught: One provides sustenance to 
the poor among the non-Jews together with the poor among 
the Jews, and one visits the sick of the non-Jews together with 
the sick of Israel, and one buries the dead of non-Jews to- 
gether with the dead of Israel, because of ways of peace” (see 
Rabbi Judah Gershuni, “Minorities and Their Rights in the 
State of Israel in Light of the Halakhah,” in: Tehumin, 2 (1981), 
180, 192 (Heb.)). Hence, Jewish law recognizes the option of 
appointing a non-Jew to public office; this, because, despite 
the original prohibition against doing so was because of the 
dominion they might exert over the public. Today, when the 
power of office derives from the people, it does not present 
a problem (see Elisha Aviner, “The Status of the Ishmaelites 
in the State of Israel in Light of the Halakhah, in: Tehumin, 8 
(1987), 337, 358 (Heb.)). 

One should note, vis-a-vis the freedom to practice their 
own religion on the part of the minorities living in the land, 
that the Hebrew nation does not engage in “missionizing” in 
order to add members of other peoples to its own ranks (see 
Micah 4:5; Yad., Melakhim 8:10). This fact expresses, among 
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other things, the tolerance that Judaism affords to members 
of minority groups to live according to their own tradition 
and culture. The practice accepted in the ancient world - and 
in more recent times as well — was that the majority forcibly 
assimilates members of minority groups into the majority 
religion of the state - based on the accepted principle that 
“Cuius Regio Cuius Religio,” i.e., he who rules is the master of 
religion. This practice led to the persecution of minorities to 
the extent of forcing them to accept the religion of the domi- 
nant majority. This practice was absolutely forbidden in the 
world of halakhah. For that reason, during those periods when 
Jewry enjoyed power, “the Court did not accept proselytes all 
the days of David and Solomon. In the days of David — lest 
they came out of fear; and in the days of Solomon - lest they 
came because of the kingship and greatness and material good 
which were then seen in Israel” (Yad, Issurei Bi’'ah 13:15). These 
matters were summarized by Justice Elon in the Naiman case 
as follows (301-2): 


The national minority of a member of another people is de- 
fined in the halakhah as having the status of a resident alien (ger 
toshav), the only requisite demanded of him is to abide by the 
“Seven Noachide Laws” - the elementary rules of a legal order 
which the members of all civilized nations are commanded to 
observe, and which the Sages saw as a kind of universal natural 
law (Yad, Issurei Biah 14:7 and cf. Melakhim 8:10-1:; Sanhedrin 
56a; Ramban, Commentary on the Torah to Gen. 34:13; and cf. 
M. Elon, op cit., 183ff.). The national minority is entitled to all 
of the civil and political rights of the other inhabitants of the 
country: “though he be a stranger, or a sojourner; that he may 
live with thee” (Lev. 25:35). “A ger toshav is to be treated with 
the same respect and kindness accorded a Jew, for we are com- 
manded to let them live... and since one is obligated to let the 
ger toshav live - he must be given medical treatment without 
charge” (Yad, Melakhim 10:12; ibid., Avodat Kokhavim 10:2). 
And the Sages further said: “One does not settle a ger toshav 
on the frontier, or in an undesirable dwelling, but in a desir- 
able dwelling in the center of the Land of Israel, where he may 
practice his trade. As is said, “He shall dwell in your midst, in a 
place which he shall choose in one of your gates [settlements] 
in your midst, wherever he pleases, you must not oppress hin’ 
[Deut 23:17]” (Masekhet Gerim 3:4) ...Jewish rule and domin- 
ion — not in order to rule over the world, nor in order to domi- 
nate the Gentiles, but so that Israel will not be subject to any 
oppressor, but will engage in Torah and wisdom, and the land 
will be filled of knowledge. In these great words of the leading 
Sages of Israel are encapsulated the destiny and image of the 
Hebrew state.” 


ISRAELI LAW. The law does not explicitly mention the pro- 
hibition against oppressing the convert (ger), the foreigner or 
member of a minority group, but he does enjoy special protec- 
tion under the provisions of a number of laws, such as the reg- 
ulation that a work contract with a foreign worker must be in 
a language that is known to him and must include many of the 
details that are fixed in the law, including the employer’s obli- 
gation to provide the foreign worker with medical insurance 
and suitable living accommodations (Section 1c of the Foreign 
Workers (Illegal Employment and Assuring Suitable Condi- 
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tions) Law 5751 -1991. For the prohibition against withhold- 
ing the passport of a foreign worker, see Section 376. of the 
Penal Law 5737 - 1977, and the remarks of Judge Arad in aa 
1459/02, Butcheman v. Best Yizum u-Benyah (unpublished)). 
It also states that information about available positions in the 
State service, tenders of public bodies, and criteria for receiv- 
ing subventions from the government budget must be made 
available to the Arab public, through their publication in Ara- 
bic (see: Amendment 15(b) to the Obligation of Tender Regu- 
lations 5753 — 1991, sec 6:1, for the procedure for submitting 
requests for support from the government budget in public 
institutions and discussion thereof, as amended in Official 
Publications (Yalkut Pirsumim) 5760, 3264). Similar rules were 
introduced in recent years requiring suitable representation in 
the government service and in the directorates of government 
companies and public corporations (sec 15a of State Service 
(Appointments) Law, 5719 — 1959, and Section 18 (a 1) of the 
Government Companies Law, 5735 - 1975). 

The issue of oppression of the proselyte in Israeli law was 
discussed in a ruling, when Shoshanah (Susan) Miller, who 
had immigrated to Israel from the United States after convert- 
ing to Judaism within the framework of the Reform Judaism, 
asked to be registered in the population registry as a Jewess. 
The Minister of the Interior, following legal consultation, ruled 
that there was no way of avoiding her request, but that hereon 
in, in similar cases, there would be a notation in the section for 
religion and nationality on the identity card: “Jew (converted).” 
The President of the Supreme Court, Justice Shamgar, ruled 
that the registration official had no power to add anything to 
the accepted form of registration in the sections of religion and 
nationality, and therefore accepted Miller's appeal and ordered 
that she be registered as a Jew without further addition. Jus- 
tice Elon added the following to his words: (Hc 230/86 Miller 
v. Interior Minister et al, PD 40(4), pp. 447-48): 


In my opinion, this “parenthetical” addition, intended as a com- 
pletion or “description” in every case of conversion, following 
the word Jew, also has absolutely no place or source in terms of 
the halakhah. There is no person concerning whom the Torah 
warns us so frequently - in 36 separate places — as it does re- 
garding the oppression of the proselyte, whether in speech, in 
action, or by way of halakhic-legal statements and notations... 
One does not mention to a proselyte his previous status and 
deeds, one does not treat lightly the respect due to him.... One 
of the recent halakhic sages said the following: “Every person 
whose behavior towards the proselyte differs from his behavior 
to any other Jewish person — violates this positive command- 
ment, as is written: “He shall be a sojourner among you... and 
you shall love him as yourself’” (Rabbi Jeroham Fischel Perla’s 
Commentary to R. Saadiah Gaon’s Sefer ha-Mitzvot, no. 82). 
And there is no doubt that, by adding the word “converted” in 
parentheses - which is not done regarding a “regular” Jew - we 
are not behaving in the same manner as we do regarding every 
other Jew; hence we are prohibited from doing so. 


In the wake of the Six-Day War and the liberation of places 
holy to the three religions, the Israel Knesset passed the Protec- 
tion of Holy Places Law, 5727 - 1967, Section 1 of which states 
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that: “The holy places will be protected against all desecration 
and all other harm and anything that might impinge upon the 
freedom of access of members of all religions to those places 
holy to them, or their sentiments towards those places.” Sec- 
tion 2 states: “One who desecrates the holy place or harms it 
in any other way is liable to imprisonment of seven years,’ and 
that “one who performs an action that is liable to harm the 
freedom of access of members of religions to places holy to 
them or their sentiments regarding those places, is subject to 
five years imprisonment.” In view of the legislation of this law, 
it would appear that the purpose of the law was to ensure the 
freedom of access and worship in these historical, holy sites, 
that were just recently liberated, to each one of the religions. 

In light of these provisions, Justice Elon ruled, regard- 
ing the controversy surrounding the *Kach party (ibid - 
Naiman, p. 302), that: 


The content of the Kach platform and the purpose of its pro- 
moters and leaders, as reflected in the material presented to 
us, stand in blatant contrast to the world of Judaism - its ways 
and perspectives, to the past of the Jewish nation and its future 
aspirations. They contradict absolutely the fundamental prin- 
ciples of human and national morality, the Declaration of In- 
dependence of the State of Israel, and the very foundations of 
present-day enlightened democracies. They come to transplant 
in the Jewish State notions and deeds of the most decadent of 
nations. This phenomenon should cause grave concern among 
the people who dwell in Zion. This court is charged with the 
preservation of the law and its interpretation, and the duty of 
inculcating the values of Judaism and civilization, of the dig- 
nity of man and the equality of all who are created in the divine 
image, rests primarily upon those whom the legislature and the 
executive branch have chosen for the task. When, however, such 
a seriously dangerous phenomenon is brought to our attention, 
we may not refrain from sounding the alarm against the ruin- 
ous effects of its possible spread upon the character, image and 
future of the Jewish State. The remedy lies, in the first place, in 
a reassessment of the ways of educators and pupils alike, in all 
walks of our society 


In its judgment, the Court decided not to disqualify the 
Kach list, for reasons of lack of judicial authority, to do so. In 
relating to this matter, Justice Elon further wrote (ibid, 303): 


It was not, therefore, for lack of sensitivity to the gravity of the 
Kach list phenomenon that we refrained from endorsing its 
disqualification, but because the legislature has not empow- 
ered us or the Central Elections Committee to disqualify a list 
from participating in elections to the Knesset on ground of the 
content of its platform.... 

The consequence of not disqualifying the Kach list is diffi- 
cult and saddening, considering the content of its platform, but 
it is right and proper not only in terms of our respect for the rule 
of law but also because it precludes the drawing of undesirable 
conclusions in such an important and complex matter. 


[Menachem Elon (24 ed.)] 


Pluralism in the World of Halakhah 
As opposed to other religions, Judaism always attributed in- 
trinsic importance to a multiplicity of opinions in the reli- 
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gious-halakhic-and philosophical dimension. We related to 
this phenomenon, to a certain extent in the entry *Majority 
Rule, and will devote some additional comments in the cur- 
rent context. There seems to be no more apposite expression 
of this than the statement made by the Sages regarding the 
controversy between the School of Shammai and the School 
of Hillel that “these and these are the words of the living God” 
(Eruvin 13b; Tj Berakhot 1:4; Ty Yevamot 1:6). Despite the fact 
that, in terms of practice and obligatory norms, the halakhah 
generally follows the School of Hillel, the opinions of the 
School of Shammai continue to constitute a legitimate and 
substantive opinion in the world of halakhah. This approach 
was one of the basic features of the halakhah. The “rebellious 
elder,’ even after the Sanhedrin — the High Court of the na- 
tion - had ruled against his opinion, was permitted to adhere 
to his own view “and to adhere to his own opinion,’ provided 
only that he did not rule thus for others in practice (M. San- 
hedrin 11:2; TB Sanhedrin 86b). Moreover, the opinion of the 
minority, which is not followed in practical life, may at some 
future time have its day and become the accepted view ac- 
cording to which people will behave. R. Judah said: “The [dis- 
senting] opinions of individuals are only mentioned among 
those of the majority, so that if some day they are needed, they 
may be relied upon” (Tosef., Eduyyot 1:4 (ed. Zuckermandel)). 
And the same teaching appears in M. Eduyyot 1:5; as stated in 
the commentary of R. Samson of Sens, ad loc: “Although the 
view of a single person is not accepted at first, and many dis- 
agree with him, at another time the majority may accept his 
reasoning and the law be decided accordingly, for the entire 
Torah was so given to Moses at times to forbid and at times 
to permit, and when he was asked: “until when shall we de- 
liberate?” he answered: “follow the majority; however both 
are the living word of God” (cf. M. Elon, Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri 
(1988), 870-878; Jewish Law (1994), 1061-1072). This plurality 
of views is not a negative phenomenon or defect, but is sub- 
stantive to the world of the halakhah. “There is no instability 
or shortcoming, such as to say that he causes more than one 
law to exist, Heaven forbid! On the contrary - such is the way 
of the Torah, and both are the words of the living God” (R. 
Hayyim ben Bezalel, introduction to Vikkuah Mayim Hayyim 
(Prague, 16" century); and see in detail Elon, Ha-Mishpat ha- 
Wri at 1145-1149; Jewish Law, 1375-1379). Moreover, plurality 
of views and approaches has the power to create harmony and 
unity out of difference. As the last of the codifiers, R. Jehiel Mi- 
chal Epstein, said at the beginning of the 20" century (Arukh 
ha-Shulhan, Hoshen Mishpat, Introduction): 
All the disputes of the tannaim and the amoraim, of the geonim 
and the codifiers, are truly the words of the living God, and all 
are aspects of the halakhah. Indeed that is the glory of our pure 
and holy Torah, the entire Torah is a song, and the glory of a 


song is when it is sung in different voices. And this is the es- 
sence of its pleasantness. 


Indeed this basic conception that “both are the words of the 
living God” has at all times exerted a decisive influence on the 
mode and substance of halakhic codification as well as deci- 
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sion. I have dealt elsewhere with the subject and need not ex- 
pand upon it here (Elon, Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri at 870, and the 
references in Jewish Law, 1061 n. 94). 

In the Naiman case, Justice Elon noted that the plurality 
of views plays a material and fruitful role generally in the life 
of a just society. The rabbis even composed a special benedic- 
tion to fit the secret encompassed in this notable phenomenon 
of a plurality of views in society: “If one sees a large crowd of 
people, one should say: Blessed is He who is wise in secrets; 
for neither their faces nor their thoughts are alike” (Tosefta 
(Zuckermandel), Berakhot 7:5; and see Berakhot 58a). This is 
a blessing for wisdom and creativity: “Just as the nature of 
creation still renders the countenances of all people different, 
so also are we to believe that wisdom is still shared by men 
each differing from the other” (Vikkuah Mayim Hayyim (in- 
troduction)). Such a plurality of views should be respected by 
our leaders and government, as the following midrashic com- 
ments instructively indicate (Numbers Rabbah, Pinhas 21:2; 
Tanhuma, Pinhas 10): 


Just as the countenances (of people) are not alike, so also their 
views, and each person has his own opinion ...Thus on the 
point of death Moses begged of God: “Master of the Universe, 
the views of every one are well known to you and your children’s 
views are not all alike. When I depart from them, I pray, appoint 
them a leader who will be tolerant of each person's view.” 


Justice Elon expressed this idea in the Naiman case: “That is 
the lesson of leadership and government in the heritage of 
Israel - tolerance for every individual and every group, ac- 
cording to their opinions and outlooks. And this is the great 
secret of tolerance and listening to the other, and the great 
potency of the right of every individual and every group to 
express their opinions, that they are not only essential to an 
orderly and enlightened regime but also vital to its creative 
power. For in the real world ‘two opposing elements con- 
verge and fructify; how much more so in the spiritual world’ 
(Rabbi A.I. Kook, Ha-Nir (Jerusalem, 1909) 47; Eder ha-Ya- 
kar, 13ff.)” 

True, halakhic Judaism does not recognize the legitimacy 
of alternative streams that do not accept the binding yoke of 
halakahah. However, Deputy President of the Supreme Court 
Menachem Elon calls for tolerance in this area and attempts 
to find a balance between the practice that had developed 
within halakhic Jewry, the freedom of opinion that is a basic 
value in Judaism, and the avoidance of injury to the feelings 
of religious people. 

An instructive example of this is his ruling in the mat- 
ter of the Women of the Wall. In that incident, Justice Elon 
wrote: 


In the holy places there is no other option - where there is con- 
flict between the freedom of worship of the various worshippers 
among themselves — but to attempt to find a common denomi- 
nator among all worshippers, even if as a result the freedom to 
worship of one group may be realized at the expense of the free- 
dom of worship of the other. The unique solemnity and dignity 
that adheres to the holy places and their sanctified character re- 
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quires that worship be conducted in the holy places with quiet 
and dignity, without rancor and dispute, so that each person 
may serve his Creator without harming the worship of his fel- 
low. There is no way of achieving this goal other than by finding 
the common denominator of all the worshippers. 


Thus, regarding that issue, Justice Elon did not allow the 
Women of the Wall to worship at the Western Wall Plaza, and 
said the following: “It is obvious and self-evident that the pe- 
titioners are entitled to pray in their way in their own com- 
munities and synagogues, and no one will prevent them from 
doing so. The petitioners’ freedom of worship remains as it al- 
ways was. But due to the uniqueness of the Western Wall and 
the great sensitivity of this holiest place for the Jewish people, 
prayer must be conducted in this unique and special place ac- 
cording to a common denominator that allows the prayer of 
every Jew as such; and this means that the custom of the place 
as it has existed for generations - must be maintained.” 


[Menachem Elon (2"4 ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: HUMAN RIGHTS: M. Elon, Ha-Mishpat 
ha-Ivri, 3:1391-92; idem, Jewish Law (1994), 1658-59, 1705, 1772-74, 
1781, 1784; idem, Jewish Law (Cases and Materials) (1999), 539-43; S. 
Arieli, Mishpat ha-Milhamah (1972), 35-36, 52-90; S. Goren, Torat 
ha-Shabbat ve-ha-Moed (1982), 369-79; Y. Cohen, Giyyus ka-Hala- 
khah (1993); A. Hacohen, “Al Hovat ha-Shivyon be-Sherut ha-Zeva’i, 
in: Daf Parashat ha-Shavua, 74 (Iyyar 2002). RIGHTS AND FREE- 
poms: M. Elon, Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri (1988), 1319-1629; idem, Jew- 
ish Law (1994), 1575-1946; idem, Jewish Law (Cases and Materials) 
(1999), 429-537; idem, Maamad ha-Ishah, 53, 163-164, 173, 210, 213; A. 
Hacohen, Parshanut Takkanot ha-Kahal, 218-20; idem, “Ha-Mishpat 
ha-Ivri ve-Herut ha-Bittui? in: Daf Parashat ha-Shavua, 205 (2005); 
M. Vigoda, “Zinat ha-Perat ve-Hofesh ha-Bittui; in: Daf Parashat 
ha-Shavua, 129 (2003); idem, “Bein Zekhuyot Hevratiyyot le-Hovot 
Hevratiyyot be-Mishpat ha-Ivri, in: Y. Rabin and Y. Shani (eds.), 
Zekhuyot Kalkaliyyot, Hevratiyyot ve-Tarbutiyyot be-Yisrael (2004), 
233; MLR. Konvitz (ed.), Judaism and Human Rights (20017). RIGHT 
TO PRIvaAcy: M. Elon, Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri (1988°); idem, Jewish 
Law (1994), 1856-60; idem, Jewish Law: Cases and Materials (1999), 
545-66, $27; N. Lamm, “Privacy in Law and Theology,’ in: Faith and 
Doubt (1986), 290; E. Rackman, “Zekhut ha-Peratiyyut u-Kefiah Datit 
be- Yahadut; in: G. Firshtik (ed.), Zekhuyot Adam be-Yahadut (1992), 
255: N. Rakover, “Ha-Haganah al Zinat ha-Perat; in: Jewish Law, 3 
(1970); S. Dikhovsky, “Haazanat Seter,” in: Tehumin, 11 (1990), 299; 
idem, “Haazanat Seter,” in: Torah she-Beal Peh, 36 (1999), 58; Duah 
ha-Vaadah le-Haganah bifnei Pegiah Zinat ha-Perat (Jerusalem, 1978). 
THE ATTITUDE TO NON-JEws: M. Elon, Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri (1988), 
1:9, 13f., 19, 23, 26, 32f., 46, 56, 86, 120, 416, 432ff., 516, 542f., 555, 575, 
600, 602, 633ff., 641f., 646f., 649, 651, 654ff., 660, 663, 717, 885, 1223, 
12.47, 1256, 1322ff., 1374, 1606f.; idem, Jewish Law (1994), 55-57, 62-74, 
786, 803, 806, 954-56, 959f., 971-72, 1688-90, 1914-17; idem, “Ha- 
Aher” ba-Mishpat ha-Ivri u-be-Pesikat Bet ha-Mishpat ha-Elyon, in: 
Madaei ha-Yahdut, 42 (2004), 31-94; Y. Bar-Asher, “The Right of Mus- 
lims to dwell in the Land of Israel,” in: Zekhuyot ha-Adam be-Yahadut 
= Takdim 3-4 (Winter 1992), 113 (Heb.); A. Hacohen, “Christianity 
and Christians in Rabbinic Eyes in the Modern Period: From Rabbi 
Kook to Rabbi Ovadiah Yosef” (unpublished). PLURALISM IN THE 
WORLD OF HALAKHAH: M. Elon, Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri (1988), 227 ff., 
229ff., 870-72, 875-79f., 947ff., 965, 1016-18, 1212, 1465, 1553f1.; Jewish 
Law (1994), 1064-72, 1378-79, 1848-50; Cases and Materials (1999), 
523-38, $25; H.H. Cohn, Ha-Mishpat (1992), 533-39; idem, “Al Hofesh 
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ha-Deah ve-ha-Dibbur be-Masoret Yisrael; in: Zekhuyot Adam be-Ye- 
hadut, Takdim, 3-4 (1992), 179. 


RIGLER, LEO GEORGE (1896-1979), U.S. physician and 
educator. Born in Minneapolis, Minnesota, Rigler was ap- 
pointed professor of radiology at the University of Minne- 
sota in 1927. From 1957 to 1963 he was executive director of 
Cedars of Lebanon and Sinai Hospitals, Los Angeles, and in 
1963 was appointed professor of radiology at the University of 
California at Los Angeles, where in 1970 he founded the Leo 
G. Rigler research laboratory. 

He was the first Jew to be president of the Radiological 
Society of North America. He was chairman of the Jewish 
Family Welfare Association, Minneapolis, Minnesota, and na- 
tional vice president of the American Friends of the Hebrew 
University. Rigler’s works include Outline of Roentgen Diag- 
nosis (1938) and The Chest (1946). He arranged and edited the 
second U.S. edition of H.R. Schintz’s Lehrbuch der Roentgendi- 
agnostik (6 vols., 1928, 1965°; Roentgen Diagnosis, 19687). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.R. Hodgson, in: Radiology, 95 (1970), 2.43; 
Ha-Refuah, 78 (1970), 409. 


RIHANIYYA, AL-, Circassian-Muslim village in northern 
Israel, on the Almah Plateau in Upper Galilee. It is one of the 
two Circassian villages west of the Jordan (the other is *Kafr 
Kama). It was founded by Circassians (Muslims from Cau- 
casus) who left their homeland in the second half of the 19t* 
century when it was annexed to Christian, czarist Russia. The 
houses of the picturesque village are laid out around a single, 
large, closed quadrangular courtyard. In 1969 Rihaniyya had 


415 inhabitants; in 2002, 947. 
[Efraim Orni] 


RIJEKA (It. Fiume), Adriatic port in Croatia, until 1918 in 
Austro-Hungary; after World War 1 until 1945 in Italy. There 
were some Jews in Fiume during the 16" century under Aus- 
trian rule. Fiume was declared a free port in 1717 and attracted 
more Jews. When in 1776 it became attached to Hungary as its 
port, Jews from Hungary began to settle there, but until the 
mid-19" century the majority of Jews were Sephardim from 
*Split and *Dubrovnik, who followed the minhag Ispalatto 
(Spalato, “Split”). After 1848 with the influx of Hungarian, 
German, Bohemian, and Italian Jews, Italian and German rites 
were also used. A hevra kaddisha was founded in 1885; there 
were three cemeteries and a modern style synagogue was built 
in 1902. In 1900 there were 2,000 Jews in Rijeka. The congre- 
gation remained the only independent Orthodox one in Italy 
after the 1930 reforms. Children were sent to public schools — 
German, Hungarian, Italian, or Croatian ones — due to the 
heterogeneous composition of the population. The sermons 
were also delivered in German or Italian. In 1920 there were 
1,300 Jews in Rijeka and in nearby Abbazia (Opatija), drop- 
ping to just 136 on the eve of the war. 


Holocaust Period 
In 1938 the racial laws of Fascist Italy were promulgated; Jews 
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with Italian citizenship were subject to discrimination, and 
foreign Jews were to be interned in camps. Giovanni Pal- 
atucci, head of the foreigners’ section of the Fiuman police, 
procured “Aryan” papers for Jews and sent many Jews to his 
uncle, a bishop in southern Italy, and later to institutions for 
people rendered mentally incompetent by the war. After the 
conquest of Yugoslavia by the Germans in April 1941, the Ital- 
ian Second Army occupied Dalmatia and some other parts of 
the quisling “Independent Croatian State.” Some Italian offi- 
cers collaborated with Palatucci and his group, sending to him 
some 500 Jewish refugees from Croatia who were thus saved. 
When Italy capitulated to the Allies in September 1943 and 
Germans occupied all Italian territories, Palatucci remained at 
his post, destroyed his files, and warned the Jews of their im- 
minent arrest. Most of them survived. Palatucci was arrested 
in September 1944 and died in Dachau in 1945. 


Contemporary Period 

When Rijeka became part of Yugoslavia in 1945, many Ital- 
ian-speaking Jews left for Trieste and Italy; in 1947 there were 
some 170 Jews in Rijeka and the surrounding area. The com- 
munity numbered 99 in 1969. Following the evacuation of 
Bosnian Jews from the war zone in 1992, around 60 families 
reconstituted the community, but many subsequently left for 
Zagreb and other localities in northern Croatia, leaving fewer 
than 100 Jews in 2004. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, Italy, 133, 176. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
T. Morgani, Ebrei in Fiume ed in Abbazia 1441-1945 (1979). 


[Zvi Loker (24 ed.)] 


RIKLIS, MESHULAM (1923- ), financier. Born in Istanbul, 
Turkey, Riklis was taken to Palestine as a child. He became 
a member of a kibbutz, and during World War 11 served in 
the British Army. After the war he emigrated to the United 
States, where he received an MBA from Ohio State Univer- 
sity. To pay for his tuition, he worked full time as a teacher 
of Hebrew and Jewish history. He began his business career 
working for an investment house in Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. In 1954, backed by a group of Minneapolis investors, he 
began to amalgamate corporations into giant conglomerates. 
McCrory and Glen Alden Corporation, in which Riklis held 
large interests, belonged to the leading holding companies in 
the field of manufacturing and distributing consumer goods. 
Known as the father of the leveraged buyout, Riklis used bor- 
rowed money to purchase undervalued companies, then used 
those assets to provide the leverage for larger takeovers. In the 
early 1980s he became chairman and cEo of the Riklis Fam- 
ily Corporation, the successor to Rapid-American, a former 
public company that he had been made private in 1981. Riklis 
then became chairman of the privately held retail chain Mc- 
Crory. His other holdings have included companies such as 
the Riviera Hotel and Casino in Las Vegas. He also owns a 
large shopping mall in Virginia. 

Riklis was married to entertainer Pia Zadora from 1977 
to 1993. In 1988 the couple purchased Pickfair, the former 
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Beverly Hills estate of film legends Mary Pickford and Doug- 
las Fairbanks. They generated a wave of criticism when they 
demolished the Hollywood landmark and rebuilt it to three 
times its size. 

Riklis has been prominent in many Jewish institutions 
and active in the United Jewish Appeal. He was a generous 
supporter of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America, 
Brandeis University and of Martin Luther King’s institutions 
as well as many public institutions in Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: O. Schisgall, The Magic of Mergers: The Saga 


of Meshulam Riklis (1968). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Barmash, For 
the Good of the Company: The History of the McCrory Corporation 


(2003). 
[Joachim O. Ronall / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


RIMINI (Heb. 727758), city on the Adriatic coast of Italy. 
There is evidence of the existence of a Jewish colony in Ri- 
mini from the beginning of the 12" century, which dealt in 
local commerce and in trade connected with the port. Under 
the benevolent rule of the Malatesta, Jewish moneylenders 
appeared there in the 14"* century and carried on their busi- 
ness successfully, showing considerable initiative. Accounts of 
Jewish moneylending in and around the town mention names 
of bankers from Rimini: one of them, Menahem b. Nathan, 
left money in 1392 for the repair of the walls of Rome, his na- 
tive city, and for improvements in the harbor of Rimini. Jew- 
ish bankers from Rimini were also active in moneylending in 
Modena in 1393 and subsequently in Padua. A century later 
the Franciscan Bernardino da *Siena visited the town and un- 
successfully tried to rouse anti-Jewish feeling there. Between 
1521 and 1526 Gershom *Soncino worked in Rimini where he 
printed eight books. Jewish association with Rimini presum- 
ably ended with the expulsion from the Papal States in 1569. 
In 1587-89, 17 Jewish loan banks were authorized to be set up 
there in consequence of the tolerant policies of Pope Sixtus v, 
but the Jews were driven out again by the reactionary bull of 
1593. In the first stages of the Italian war of independence, a 
platoon including about 20 Jewish volunteers fought the Aus- 
trians at Rimini (1831). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Artom, in: Miscellanea... H.P. Chajes (1930), 
1-9; Roth, Italy, index; Milano, Italia, index; Loevinson, in: REJ, 93 


(1932), 176-7. 
[Ariel Toaff] 


RIMMON, apparently an epithet used in Damascus for the 
chief Aramean god, Baal-Hadad. Naaman and his master, 
the king of Syria, are said to have worshiped in the “Temple 
of Rimmon” (11 Kings 5:18). Akkadian texts equate the Meso- 
potamian weather god, Adad, with the god Rammanu (per- 
haps derived from Akkadian ramdmu, “to thunder”), and it 
is thought that the Arameans may have transferred the latter 
name to their own chief god. The name Rimmon was used as a 
theophoric element in the names of both Tabrimmon (1 Kings 
15:18), and Hadadrimmon (Zech. 12:11). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Schrader, The Cuneiform Inscriptions and 
the Old Testament, 1 (1885), 196-7; A. Deimel, Pantheon Babylonicum 
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(1914), 44-46; U. Cassuto, in: EM, 1 (1955), 322; B. Mazar, in: A. Mal- 
amat (ed.), The Kingdoms of Israel and Judah (1961), 143 (Heb.). 


[Chayim Cohen] 


RIMMON-PEREZ (Heb. 715 727), an encampment of the Is- 
raelites in the wilderness of Sinai, situated between Rithmah 
and Libnah (Num. 33:19-20). The location of the camp de- 
pends upon the view taken of the route of the *Exodus. Those 
following the traditional southern route locate Rithmah at Bir 
al-Ratama and Libnah at Bi’ al-Bayda@ (Ar. Bayda’ and Heb. 
Libnah (livnah) “white”). Rimmon-Perez would then be situ- 
ated near a well in the Wadi May’ayn, close to the Naqb al- 
Biyar, one of the main passages through the eastern mountains 
of Sinai, about 19 mi. (30 km.) west of Akaba. On the other 
hand, those who see a northern route look for some site east 
of Hazeroth (‘Ayn Hasra?) near Jebel Halal. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abel, Geog, 2 (1938), 214; Jarvis, in: PEQ, 70 
(1938), 24ff.; Gray, in: vT, 4 (1954), 148-54. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


RIMOCH, ASTRUC (14'"-15 century), physician from 
Fraga, Aragon. Rimoch was close to the circle of poets under 
Solomon da *Piera. During the anti-Jewish riots of 1391, he 
was active in collecting funds to ransom the community from 
the rioters. A letter of encouragement and comfort which he 
sent to a Jew of Monzon, dating from the same period, is ex- 
tant. It states that his father and brother converted to Chris- 
tianity and reveals interesting details on the divisions within 
many Jewish families as a result of the riots - when some of 
their members abandoned their religion, while others re- 
mained faithful. During the *Tortosa disputation Rimoch 
converted to Christianity and changed his name to Francis- 
cus de Sant Jordi. After his conversion, he wrote a letter to his 
friend Shealtiel Bonafos in order to persuade him to convert 
as well. The poet Solomon *Bonafed, a friend of Bonafos, re- 
plied to this sharply. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, in: HB, 15 (1875), 108ff.; Baer, 
Urkunden, 1 (1929), index; Baer, Spain, 2 (1966), index s.v. Astruc 
Rimoch. 


RIMON, JACOB (1902-1973), Hebrew writer. Born in Po- 
land, he was taken to Palestine in 1908 by his family. From 
1921 he worked for the communal council of Jaffa-Tel Aviv and 
later became secretary of the social welfare department. He 
was among the founding members of *Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi 
and the *Torah va-Avodah movement. He published poetry, 
prose, and children’s stories. 

His books of poetry are Hishtappekhut (1926), Arzi 
(1928), Seneh (1946), Ke-Leket Shibbolim (1966), and Bi-She- 
vilei he-Amal (1968). Rimon is one of the few Orthodox He- 
brew poets, and his poetry is imbued with a deep religious 
faith. His novels include Arzenu ha-Kedoshah (1935) and 
Hulyot be-Sharsheret (1957). Among his other works are 
Yehudei Teiman be-Tel Aviv (“Yemenite Jews in Tel Aviv,” 
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1933) and Asher Sipparti le-Nekhdi (1969), stories for young 
people. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 870. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


RIMON (Granat), JOSEPH ZEVI (1889-1958), Hebrew poet. 
Born in Poland, he was educated in the yeshivot of Lida and 
Warsaw and came under the influence of Hillel *Zeitlin. He 
immigrated to Palestine in 1909, and served as secretary of 
Kolel Varsha (“the Warsaw community”). As a result of his as- 
sociation with members of the Second Aliyah, especially J.H. 
*Brenner and A.S. *Rabinovitz, he worked on the newspapers 
of the labor movement, Ha-Poel ha-Zair and Ha-Ahdut. He 
became a teacher in the religious school Tahkemoni in Jaffa 
and worked as a librarian in Haifa. During World War 1, he 
taught in Petah Tikvah. In 1921, after being savagely mutilated 
by rioting Arabs, he secluded himself in the Ari Synagogue 
in Safed for many years, delving deeply into the study of the 
Kabbalah and of the Zohar. In 1939, he returned to Tel Aviv 
and his family. His first poem appeared in 1908 in Ha-Perahim, 
the weekly of Israel Benjamin *Levner. After his immigration 
to Palestine, he published his poems in most of the Palestin- 
ian newspapers. His volumes of poetry include: Leket Shirim 
(1910), Devir (1913), Ba-Mahazeh (1916) and Ketarim (1944). 
Rimon’s poetry is religious in quality and has established for 
itself a unique place in modern Hebrew literature. The sole 
ambition of the poet, apparently, was to know God by the aid 
of asceticism and abstinence from the world of the senses, 
and by immersing himself in the depths of his inner being. 
His book, Azei Hayyim, essays on outstanding Jewish leaders, 
appeared in two volumes in Jerusalem (1946, 1950). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Farbridge, English Literature and the He- 
brew Renaissance (1953), 90; R. Wallenrod, Literature of Modern Israel 
(1956), 199-201; S. Halkin, Modern Hebrew Literature (1950), 184, 190; 
Rabinowitz and Kariv, in: J. Rimon, Ketarim (1944), 730 (intro.); D. 
Sadan, Avnei Bohan (1951), 116-29; idem, Bein Din le-Heshbon (1963), 
78-85; Rabbi Binyamin, Mishpehot Soferim (1960), 162-8. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: Z. Luz, “Iyyun bi-Ketarim le-Y.Z. Rimon, in: Bikkoret 
u-Farshanut, 2-3 (1973), 72-79; P.H. Peli, “Y.Z. Rimon, Meshorer 
Dati be-Doro; in: Moznayim, 36 (1973), 327-336; D. Ider, “Mitahat 
u-Meever li-Gderot: Iyyun bi-Yziratam shel Y.Z. Rimon ve-Admiel 
Kosman, in: Tarbut Yehudit be-Ein ha-Searah (2002), 711-41; idem, 
“Yehidi be-Derekh ha-Melekh shel Pardesim”: Iyyun Sifruti-Kabbali 
ba-Poemot ‘Ehad’ ve-’Ha-Levanah ha-Metal le-Y.Z. Rimon; in: Kab- 
balah, 11 (2004), 301-68. 


[Yonah David] 


°RINDFLEISCH, German knight, instigator of the massacre 
of thousands of Jews in 146 localities in southern and central 
Germany in 1298. The background for the slaughter was a se- 
ries of *blood libels in *Mainz (1281, 1283), *Munich (128s), 
Oberwesel (1287), and the accusation of Desecration of the 
*Host in Paris in 1290. On April 20, 1298, in the small Franco- 
nian town of Roettingen, 21 Jews were attacked and massacred 
by a mob led by Rindfleisch, who urged revenge for alleged 
Desecration of the Host. Rindfleisch subsequently went from 
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town to town, followed by a plunder-hungry mob, exhort- 
ing the burghers to annihilate the Jews. A wave of massacres 
swept through Franconia, Swabia, *Hesse, *Thuringia, and 
finally Heilbronn (Oct. 19, 1298). The protector of the Jews, 
Emperor Albert 1 of Austria, was preoccupied with warfare, 
and only after vanquishing his rival, Adolf of Nassau, did he 
proclaim a Landfriede (“peace of the land”), warning against 
further attacks. This proclamation was barely heeded, and 
Jews continued to be massacred at *Gotha (1303), Renchen 
(1301) and Weissensee (1303). The Jewry of *Augsburg was 
saved through the steadfast protection of the municipality, 
as was that of *Regensburg. In *Nuremberg, 728 Jews were 
slaughtered when a mob stormed the castle in which they 
had sought to defend themselves with the aid of the garrison. 
Among the victims of Nuremberg were *Mordecai b. Hillel, 
his wife, and children. The council thereafter banished 20 per- 
sons in perpetuity. A number of kinot and selihot were com- 
posed in commemoration of the tragedy, which was most fully 
recorded in S. Salfeld’s Das Martyrologium des Nuernberger 
Memorbuchs (1898). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Graetz, Gesch, 7 (c. 1900*), 232ff.; Graetz, 
Hist, 4 (1894), 35-37; Dubnow, Weltgesch, 5 (1927), 175-6; S. Bernfeld, 
Sefer ha-Demaot, 2 (1924), 33-39; Germ Jud, 2 (1968), index. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Lotter, in: Zeitschrift fuer historische Forschung, 


15 (1988), 385-422. 
[Reuven Michael] 


RINGEL, MICHAEL (1880-2), Zionist leader in Galicia and 
Poland. Born in Borislav, Galicia, Ringel began his Zionist ac- 
tivity in high school. He practiced law in Vienna and several 
Galician towns. In 1908 he settled in Lemberg. Ringel worked 
on behalf of the Zionist Organization in the election cam- 
paigns to the Austrian parliament. He wrote pamphlets and 
hundreds of articles in Polish-language Zionist journals to fos- 
ter Zionist ideas in Polish-speaking circles, Jewish and non- 
Jewish alike. His greatest contribution was to the Zionist daily 
Nowy Dziennik of which he was a founder. He also wrote in the 
Yiddish press in Galicia. After World War 1 he was, together 
with L. *Reich, among the leaders of the Zionist Organization 
and participated also in the *Comité des Délégations Juives 
at the peace conference in Paris. In 1922-27 he was a member 
of the Jewish Club (Kolo Zydowskie) in the Polish senate. A 
collection of his speeches in the senate concerning the Jewish 
problems in Poland was published in 1928. He was one of the 
attorneys for the young Jew who was accused of attempting 
to kill the president of Poland (see *Steiger Trial). During the 
Soviet occupation of Lvov in 1939-41, he was deported to the 
Soviet interior and nothing is known of him thereafter. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: N.M. Gelber, Toledot ha-Tenuah ha-Ziyyonit 


be-Galizyah 1875-1918 (1958), index. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


RINGELBLUM, EMANUEL (Menahem; 1900-1944), his- 
torian of the Warsaw ghetto. Born in Buczacz, eastern Gali- 
cia, Ringelblum graduated from Warsaw University and sub- 
sequently taught history at a high school. He published a 
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number of articles, mainly on the history of Warsaw Jewry, 
in which (influenced by the historian Ignacy Schiper) he 
stressed social and economic problems. He was a member of 
*yIvo, and in 1928 a founder of the “Circle of Young Histo- 
rians” in Warsaw, which published the periodical Der Yunger 
Historiker. Throughout his life, Ringelblum combined pub- 
lic activity with his academic work. He was active in the left- 
wing Poalei Zion and participated in the work of the Yiddish 
schools’ association (Tsentrale Yidishe Shul-Organizatsye). 
From 1929 he was editor of Folkshilf, the publication of the 
Jewish cooperative funds. In 1938 the American Jewish *Joint 
Distribution Committee sent him to the frontier townlet of 
Zbaszyn, where 17,000 Jews who were Polish nationals living 
in Germany had been gathered and left destitute after being 
suddenly deported over the Polish border from their places of 
residence. They were caught in no man’s land unable to enter 
Poland. Ringelblum directed relief work, collected testimo- 
nies from the deportees, and gathered information on events 
in Nazi Germany. 

During the siege and air attacks on Warsaw, Ringelblum 
was a regular participant in the activities of the coordinat- 
ing committee of Jewish-aid organizations. Later, when the 
Juedische Soziale Selbsthilfe (jss) for self-help was formed 
out of this committee, Ringelblum headed the department 
to rally the Jewish population to mutual assistance, includ- 
ing help to the needy and shelter to the deportees and those 
whose homes had been destroyed. In the course of this work, 
Ringelblum kept in constant contact with active sources of in- 
formation in the community at large, from whom he received 
reports and evidence on events in the capital and provincial 
towns at a time when there was no press other than the Nazi- 
approved and -controlled press. 

Ringelblum understood that what was happening to Pol- 
ish Jewry was without precedent and correctly perceived his 
efforts as providing the basic raw material for future histories 
of the ghetto and of Polish Jewry during the war. The work that 
Ringelblum directed is widely regarded as an essential mani- 
festation of spiritual defiance, working against all Nazi efforts 
to eradicate memory and correctly believing against hope and 
against all odds that Jews somewhere, if not in Poland, would 
be able to write their own history of the killings and not rely 
on German documentation alone. 

He recorded this information himself and directed his 
assistants, whose numbers steadily grew. Thus, a large and 
diversified enterprise was established for the collection of 
documents, reports, evidence, summaries, and even research 
work, memoirs, and literature produced during the period. 
The secretary of the underground archive reported that “ev- 
ery item, every article, be it long or short, had to pass through 
Dr. Ringelblum’s hands.” Most noteworthy is the collection of 
clandestine newspapers in various languages. The enterprise 
was given the code name Oneg Shabbat (literally “Enjoyment 
of the Sabbath”) and employed dozens of workers directed 
and encouraged by Ringelblum. He also made efforts to have 
this material transmitted to London and through London 
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to the West. His efforts led to the first word of the killings at 
Chelmno and the deportations of Warsaw Jewry. After the 
massive deportation of the summer of 1942, Ringelblum be- 
came a believer in armed resistance. After the great deporta- 
tions, he worked with renewed urgency; no longer dealing in 
details, he sought to grapple with the larger issues of ghetto 
life in an attempt to comprehend what was happening. He 
created biographical notes on some of the great figures in the 
ghetto. Before the ghetto was destroyed, collections of mate- 
rial were put in containers and buried in three — or perhaps 
more — caches. 

Ringelblum left the ghetto with his wife and young son 
and returned to the ghetto alone during the Uprising. What 
precisely happened to him is not known but he was arrested 
and found in the Trawniki camp. Two people arranged for his 
escape and he was brought to Warsaw, where he was hidden 
with other Jews. 

He worked to the very end. This work even continued in 
the “Aryan” district after the destruction of the ghetto. In hid- 
ing he composed his master work on Polish-Jewish relations 
during World War 11. The Gestapo discovered his hiding place 
in the “Aryan” district on March 7, 1944, and he and his family 
were arrested and murdered. 

After the war, only two caches were recovered from the 
ruins, the third never coming to light. The material discov- 
ered became the property of the *Jewish Historical Institute 
in Warsaw (there are photocopies in *Yad Vashem, Jerusalem, 
and the United States Holocaust Memorial Museum). In the 
1990s extensive efforts were made to preserve this documenta- 
tion and to translate and publish this invaluable material. The 
Oneg Shabbat material is the main source for research into the 
history of Polish Jewry under German occupation. 

Ringelblum’s own notes, summaries, and essays, written 
during the occupation, were published after the war in Kso- 
vim fun Geto (2 vols., 1961-63; Notes from the Warsaw Ghetto, 
ed. and tr. by J. Sloan, 1958). He also wrote Kapitlen Geshikhte 
fun Amolikn Yidishn Lebn in Poyln (1953) and Di Poylishe Yidn 
in Oyfshtand fun Kosciuszko 1794 (1937). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kermish, in: Yad Vashem Studies, 7 (1968), 
173-83; idem, in: Yad Vashem Bulletin, 16 (1965), 16-25; Kozhen, 
ibid., no. 6-7 (1960), 21-23; Eisenbach, in: E. Ringelblum, Ksovim 
fun Geto, 1 (1961), 13-60 (introd.); Eck, in: Goldene Keyt, 6, no. 24 
(1955), 107-21. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Ringelblum, Writings from 
the Warsaw Ghetto, ed. J. Kermish and Y.L. Peretz (Yid., 1985); idem, 
Polish-Jewish Relations during the Second World War, ed. J. Kermish 
and S. Krakowski (1976); J. Kermish (ed.), To Live with Honor and 


Die with Honor! Selected Documents from the Warsaw Ghetto Under- 
ground Archives (1986). 


[Nathan Eck / Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


RINGER, ALEXANDER L. (1921-2002), U.S. musicologist. 
Born in Berlin, Ringer was educated in Berlin and Amster- 
dam. Ringer was interned in the *Bergen-Belsen concentra- 
tion camp in 1943-44. After World War 11 he emigrated to the 
U.S., where he received a Ph.D. from Columbia University in 
1955. He held positions at various American universities until 
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he joined the faculty of the University of Illinois, where he was 
made professor in 1963, and remained until his retirement. In 
1964 he was invited by the Hebrew University of Jerusalem to 
lay the groundwork for the first Department of Musicology in 
Israel. He was a founder and honorary member of the Interna- 
tional Kodaly Society and general editor (together with oth- 
ers) of the collected edition of Schoenberg's writings. Among 
his diverse research interests was his search for elements of 
“Jewishness” in the music of well-known Western Jewish mu- 
sicians, such as *Mahler, *Mendelssohn, *Milhaud, E. *Bloch, 
*Kirchner, *Rochberg, and, in particular, Kurt *Weill and Ar- 
nold *Schoenberg, who received special attention in Ringer’s 
writings. He was also a great believer in music education. The 
figure who had most influenced his thinking and attitude in 
this respect was the Hungarian composer Zoltan Kodaly, the 
initiator of a special method of teaching music. 

Ringer represented a higher type of intellectual with wide 
learning and command of major European languages, and a 
versatile musicologist who was distinguished by a strongly 
individual character which impressed itself on everything he 
wrote. His 167 works spanned an incredible range of subjects, 
including many synthetic studies on historically, culturally, 
and esthetically important trends and styles, and sociological 
issues affecting music. Among his major works are The Early 
Romantic Era: Between Revolutions, 1789 and 1848 (1990); A. 
Schoenberg - the Composer as Jew (1990); Musik als Geschichte; 
and his last book, published posthumously: Arnold Schoen- 
berg: Das Leben im Werk (2002). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: New Grove, s. v.; A. Shiloah, in: Musica Ju- 
daica, 16 (2001-02), 99-108. 

[Amnon Shiloah (274 ed.)] 


RINGL+PIT, German-born photography team consisting 
of Ellen Rosenberg Auerbach (1906-2004) and Grete Stern 
(1904-1999), who achieved fame as an avant-garde pair in the 
Weimar Republic in the 1930s and later had individual careers 
of distinction in the United States and Argentina. 
Rosenberg, better known by her married name, Auer- 
bach, was born into a liberal Jewish family in Karlsruhe, Ger- 
many. After high school, she decided to become an artist and 
studied sculpture for three years at an art school in Karlsruhe 
and, in 1928, at the Academy of Art in Stuttgart. While study- 
ing there, her uncle gave her a camera and she abandoned 
sculpture, primarily because she thought she might earn a 
living as a photographer. She sought out Walter Peterhans, a 
member of the Bauhaus design movement, in Berlin where he 
maintained a successful commercial studio, and asked to be 
his student. He agreed, and for these lessons she was joined by 
another private student, Stern. The young women quickly be- 
came friends. When Peterhans decided to close the studio, they 
took over the premises and operated as Ring] + Pit, a name 
that combined their childhood nicknames. Stern was Ringl 
and Rosenberg was Pit. The name had the advantage of being 
ambiguous in terms of gender and ethnicity. It was probably 
the first photographic business of its type founded by women. 
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To have combined their surnames, Rosenberg said, would have 
“sounded too much like a firm of Jewish dressmakers.” 

At the time, the German advertising industry was boom- 
ing and the team gained a reputation for innovative work. 
They also came to know - and photograph - leading cultural 
figures, such as Bertolt Brecht. Despite the commercial nature 
of their commissions, Ringl+Pit played with form and per- 
spective to demonstrate the influence of Surrealism, as in their 
use in 1930 of a mannequin with a real hand to sell hair tonic. 
The firm was widely used by mainstream manufacturers to sell 
cigarettes and motor oil but in 1933, shortly after one of their 
still-life collages won first prize at an international photogra- 
phy exhibition in Brussels, they decided to leave Germany. 
Stern, who had a small inheritance, went to England and lent 
Auerbach money to go to Palestine. She was accompanied by 
her future husband, Walter Auerbach, a theater designer. They 
opened a children’s portrait studio in Tel Aviv (a strong image 
of an Arab boy, snapped in the street in Jaffa, survives from 
1934) and she took photographs for the Women’s International 
Zionist Organization. Auerbach soon went to London and set 
up a studio but was unable to get a work permit. She then went 
to the United States and Stern to Buenos Aires, Argentina, in 
1935. Relatively few examples of Ringl+Pit’s work of the pe- 
riod have survived but they have become eagerly sought by 
museums and collectors. Politically, Walter Auerbach was an 
active leftist but his wife stayed out of politics, although she 
socialized with many left-wing artists. One of her more star- 
tling images shows Brecht at his typewriter with a light bulb 
sprouting from the back of his head. The Auerbachs, who had 
no children, divorced in 1945. Ringl+Pit were separated for ten 
years by World War 11. They never worked together again but 
they remained lifelong friends. 

In the United States, Ellen Auerbach took a number of 
powerful images of children but she never recaptured her pro- 
fessional status. Her growing interest in children led her to be- 
come a therapist, working with learning-disabled children, a 
career she pursued from 1965 until 1986, when she was 80. The 
rediscovery of her work was helped in part by the publication 
of two books of photographs, Mexican Churches (1987) and 
Mexican Celebrations (1990), which she had originally taken 
on a long journey in 1955 with a fellow photographer, Eliot 
Porter, brother of the artist Fairfield Porter. 

In Argentina, Stern brought the idea of modernist pho- 
tography to the country and was an important influence on 
the development of photography there. She made a long se- 
ries of photomontages such as “Nifio Flor” (Flower Child) in 
1948 and “Made in England” in 1950 to illustrate a number of 
articles about psychoanalysis and dreams. She was also a por- 
traitist, taking pictures of Brecht and Jorge Luis Borges, as well 
as documenting Argentine cities and regions. 

In 1996 a documentary about Ringl+Pit won a number of 
awards and was shown in Berlin, Tel Aviv, London, and New 
York and on public television in the United States. Stern died 
in Buenos Aires, Auerbach in New York. 

[Stewart Kampel (274 ed.)] 
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RIO DE JANEIRO, state in the United States of Brazil; capital 
of the state and capital of the Republic until 1960 (when the 
capital was transferred to Brasilia); area of the state: 43.696 km’; 
population: 14,391,282 (2000); population of the city: 6,094,183 
(2005); estimated Jewish population: 30,000 (2000). 

New Christians from Portugal immigrated to Rio de Ja- 
neiro from the 16" to the 18" centuries, and they played a sig- 
nificant role in the city’s social and economic life. The Inquisi- 
tion accused and prosecuted more than 300 New Christians 
in the city’s region for practicing Judaism. With the proclama- 
tion of the independent Brazilian empire (1822) and the prom- 
ulgation of the Constitution (1824), which espoused relative 
religious tolerance, some individual European Jewish deal- 
ers and immigrants began to appear in Rio de Janeiro, which 
was the capital and one of the most important harbors of the 
country. One of the prominent individuals among these first 
newcomers was Denis de Samuel (1782-1860), a young immi- 
grant from England who gained great success and influence 
and earned the title of baron from the king of Portugal. An- 
other prominent dealer who had business in Rio de Janeiro 
was Bernard Wallerstein. 

The first attempt at communal organization was made 
in 1840-50 by Jews originating from Morocco who went to 
Rio de Janeiro from northern Brazil. The organization Unido 
Shel Guemilut Hassadim, which still exists, ascribes its origin 
to this attempt. In 1867 a council of the Alliance Israélite Uni- 
verselle was established in the city. In 1873, Sociedade Uniao 
Israelita do Brazil, a society for religious and welfare matters 
was registered; it continued its activities until 1893. Another 
institution of the imperial period was Sociedade Israelita do 
Rito Portugués (Jewish Society of the Portuguese Rite). 

At the time of proclamation of the Republic (1889) the 
number of Jews in Rio de Janeiro was estimated at 200. In 
1900 there were two synagogues, one formed by North A fri- 
can immigrants and the other by West European immigrants. 
In 1900 a new wave of Jewish immigration began, and by 
the end of World War 1 the city’s Jewish population was esti- 
mated at 2,000. 

A great wave of Jewish immigration to Rio de Janeiro oc- 
curred after World War 1, and as the Jewish community grew, 
communal life became more diversified. The Jewish commu- 
nity established a well-organized institutional life and reached 
successful economic, social, and cultural integration into lo- 
cal culture and society. 

In 1910 the Centro Israelita do Rio de Janeiro was 
founded; its principal objective was the establishment of a 
synagogue and a cemetery. The latter was founded in 1920 in 
Vila Rosali. The first philanthropic institution was established 
under the name Achiezer in 1912; its name was changed later 
(1920) to Sociedade Beneficente Israelita e Amparo aos Imi- 
grantes (Hilfs-Ferein-Relief). The “Relief” was linked to 1c, 
H1AS, and Emigdirect, and in 1942 founded a Departamento 
de Seguro Mutuo Social (Department of Mutual Social Insur- 
ance), which in fact was a credit cooperative. 

Other social institutions founded were: Sociedade das 
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mother goddess generally associated with the fertility cults, 
may be another representation of the goddess. She is most 
probably the “Queen of Heaven,” for whom the women of 
Judah kneaded cakes, libated, and burned incense in order to 
assure fertility and plenty (Jer. 44:17-19; cf. Jer. 7:18). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: WE. Albright, Yahweh and the Gods of Ca- 
naan (1968), 113-8; Albright, Arch Rel, 74-77; J. Leclant, in: Syria, 37 
(1960), 1-67; A.H. Gardiner, in: Studies... FE L Griffith (1932), 74-85; 
M. Pope, in: H.W. Haussig (ed.), Woerterbuch der Mythologie, 1 (1965), 
250-2 (incl. bibl.); J. Gray, in: 1B, 1 (1962), 255-6; Pritchard, Texts, 
129-55; H. Gese et al., Die Religionen Altsyriens, Altarabiens und der 
Mander (Die Religionen der Menschheit 10.2) (1970), pp. 137ff. and 
161ff. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Wyatt, DDD, 109-14 


[Tikva S. Frymer] 


‘ASHURA’, the name of the fast of the tenth day of Muharram 
(the first month of the Muslim year), which according to an- 
cient Islamic tradition was introduced by Muhammad when 
he came to Yathrib-Medina in 622. It is a fast from evening 
to evening, i.e., a full day. Both the name and the date of the 
fast are evidence that Muhammad based himself on the Day 
of Atonement (Lev. 16:29). Nearly a year and a half after he 
settled in Yathrib, however, as a result of a dispute with the 
Jewish community there, Muhammad abolished the ‘Ashara 
and substituted for it the month-long fast of Ramadan (Koran, 
Sura 2:179-81). Nevertheless the instructions for this fast, both 
in the Koran and in Islamic tradition, show evidence of Jew- 
ish influence. Although ‘Ashara thus ceased as a compulsory 
fast, the tenth of Muharram is still regarded as a most suit- 
able day for voluntary fasting. In Shi‘ite Islam this day en- 
joyed special historical importance as the day when Husayn, 
the son of Ali, fell in the battle of Karbala’ in 650. Many pro- 
cessions are conducted since the previous day is a fast day for 
Shi‘ite ascetics. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: EIS; EIS’; $.D. Goitein, Studies in Islamic His- 
tory and Institutions (1966), 90-110. 


[Haim Zew Hirschberg] 


ASIA. 


History 

Jewish history originated in this continent, in the Near- 
Eastern complex of the Fertile Crescent. The journeyings of 
the *Patriarchs led from *Ur of the Chaldees in present-day 
*Iraq through the Fertile Crescent to *Egypt. In antiquity, 
*Canaan controlled the highway linking Asia with Africa 
(Egypt). The crescent had ties with Hellenic Europe. These 
were initially established through *Crete, and somewhat later 
through the contact with the *Philistines and *Phoenicians. 
Despite the many ties with Egypt, few traces of Egyptian cul- 
tural influence are found in Erez *Israel of the biblical pe- 
riod. The effects of this geopolitical background are, however, 
clearly discernible. The cultural differences existing between 
the kingdoms of *Israel and *Judah and their separate desti- 
nies largely resulted from the exposure of the northern king- 
dom to influences emanating from *Syria, Assyria, and *Bab- 
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ylonia, and its commercial or other ties with the Asiatic area 
of the crescent. 

After the Assyrian conquest of the northern kingdom of 
Israel in 722 B.C.E., a considerable number of its population 
were deported further into the Asian interior. Thus began the 
myth of the Lost Tribes of Israel which was destined to have a 
pivotal role in the later development of relations between Jews 
and much of Asia. With the Babylonian conquest of Judea in 
586 B.C.E., the transference of the center of Jewish life to *Mes- 
opotamia was momentarily almost complete. Some historians 
believe that *monotheism crystallized in its pure form in Ju- 
daism from the impact of the Babylonian exile and the close 
confrontation with Babylonian paganism. Manifold religious 
and cultural concepts, the nomenclature of the months, the 
so-called Assyrian characters of the Hebrew script, were ac- 
quired in Mesopotamia and carried back to Erez Israel. Dur- 
ing the Second Temple period these became central and inte- 
gral elements in Jewish mores, thought, and literature. A large 
proportion - possibly the bulk of Jewry - stayed on in Meso- 
potamia after the Return to Zion, often in flourishing trade 
centers such as Nippur. Thus Babylonia also became a Jewish 
national cultural center. 

On the other hand, European influences began to 
penetrate Jewish life and culture with greater force after the 
conquests of *Alexander the Great. These emanated from Se- 
leucid Syria in the north, as well as from Ptolemaic Egypt in 
the south. When acculturation was pressed by forcible mea- 
sures under the Seleucid *Antiochus 1v Epiphanes, the sharp 
Jewish reaction culminated in the *Hasmonean revolt. Jew- 
ish influence on its part was evident in some of the Asian 
principalities. The royal house of *Adiabene adopted Juda- 
ism. The Hasmonean revolt was the only instance of a reli- 
gio-national uprising by an Asiatic society against Hellenis- 
tic domination. In the protracted Roman-Byzantine period 
(63 B.C.E.-641 C.E.) Jewish resistance to alien domination 
continued, erupting in the Jewish War of 66-73 and subse- 
quent revolts (see *History of Israel, Second Temple Period; 
*Bar Kokhba). The Jewish image and the horizon of the Near 
East influenced the European conception of Asia until the 
modern era. 

The Babylonian Jewish center, however, continued to 
develop independently under Arsacid Partho-Persian rule. 
The Jewish area of settlement expanded into Persia and to- 
ward Central Asia. Jewish settlements on the borders of the 
Roman and Persian empires in Asia developed a vital Jewish 
communal life and culture. Evidence of their exceptionally re- 
splendent synagogue art is the *Dura-Europos synagogue and 
its paintings. The most important contribution of the Babylo- 
nian center for subsequent Jewish culture was evolved in the 
environment of the restored Sassanian Persian Empire. The 
Babylonian *Talmud exerted its powerful influence on Jew- 
ish life on all subsequent generations. Thus Sassanian cultural 
and folk elements absorbed into the Talmud were integrated 
into Jewish culture in addition to the former Babylonian and 
early Persian accretions. 
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Damas Israelitas (Jewish Women’s Association — Froein Fa- 
rein, 1923); Lar da Crianga Israelita (Jewish Children’s Home, 
1923); Policlinica Israelita (1937, that later became a hospital); 
and Lar da Velhice (Old Age Home, 1963), created by Socie- 
dade das Damas Israelitas). Jewish women prostitutes founded 
in Rio de Janeiro the Associac4o Beneficente Funeraria e Reli- 
giosa Israelita (Beneficient, Funeral, and Religious Jewish As- 
sociation) that functioned from 1906 to 1968. 

During World War 11 the Jewish community was active 
and founded the Comité Hebreu-Brasileiro para as Vitimas 
da Guerra (Jewish Brazilian Committee for War Victims) and 
the Comité de Socorro aos Israelitas Vitimas de Guerra (Aid 
Committee for Jewish War Victims). The writer Stefan *Zweig 
immigrated to Brazil in 1936, joined the Jewish community, 
and wrote a famous book about the country: Brasil, pais do 
futuro. His suicide in 1942 (together with his wife, Lotte), in 
the countryside city of Petropolis, was a notable event in the 
life of the Jewish community and Brazilian history. 

The community had its social and cultural center in the 
Praca Onze, close to the downtown area and the port, where an 
atmosphere of “Yiddishkeit” was present in daily life until the 
19508, when the Jews moved to other neighborhoods. The writer 
and Zionist leader Samuel Malamud is the main narrator of the 
memories from Praga Onze and of Jewish life in Rio de Janeiro. 
In Praga Onze, also the center of the local Carnaval and a cul- 
tural and social meeting point for black people, almost 3,000 
Jews frequented the socialist club Cabiras, the parties of the 
Azul e Branco Club, and other local non-Jewish institutions. 

The Zionist movement and the socialist groups were both 
very active in Rio de Janeiro. The First Zionist Congress in 
Brazil took place in 1922 with the participation of four differ- 
ent movements, including Tiferet Sion (1919). In 1921 a Brazil- 
ian delegate took part in the 12 Zionist Congress in Karlsbad. 
In 1929 a Brazilian delegate to the 16" Zionist Congress was 
elected by 1,260 votes. In 1934 the elections drew 2,647 voters. 
In 1927 the Central Committee of the Poalei Zion Party was 
founded and later the Grémio Hebreu-Brasileiro (Hebrew- 
Brazilian League). 

Many Jewish leftist movements and parties were very ac- 
tive in Rio de Janeiro, among them socialists, communists, 
and the Bund, in the Biblioteca Israelita Brasileira Scholem 
Aleichem (Jewish Brazilian Sholem Aleichem Library, 1915), 
Colégio Israelita Brasileiro Scholem Aleichem (Jewish Brazilian 
Sholem Aleichem School, 1928), Sociedade Brasileira Pré-Colo- 
niza¢ao Judaica na Unido Soviética - Brazkor (Brazilian Soci- 
ety for the Jewish Colonization in the Soviet Union, 1928), and 
Centro Operario Morris Vinchevsky (Morris Vinchevsky Labor 
Center, 1928). The last two organizations founded a workers’ 
school (Arbeter Shule) and edited the newspaper Der Onheib. 
Other leftist organizations were the Uniao Cultural Israelita 
Brasileira Ikuf, Clube dos Cabiras (1941-50), the Associaca4o 
Feminina Israelita Brasileira Vita Kempner, and the Associacao 
Kinderland. In 2005 the Associagéo Scholem Aleichem (asa) 
was an active political and cultural center and edited the Bole- 
tim da ASA, the sole Jewish leftist publication in Portuguese. 
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The Yiddish press was very active in Rio de Janeiro with 
the publication of a few newspapers: Dos Yidishe Vochenblat, 
Yidishe Presse, and Brazilianer Yidishe Tzaytung. Other im- 
portant publications in Portuguese were the weekly maga- 
zine Aonde Vamos?, and O Reflexo. Adolf Eizen was a Brazil- 
ian pioneer of comics. 


Later Developments 

The Jewish community of Rio de Janeiro is the second largest 
Jewish community in Brazil, after Sao Paulo. The community 
has a solid network of institutions and a very active religious, 
social, political, and cultural life and is well integrated in the 
city’s and the state’s social and cultural life. 

In 2005 there were 80 entities affiliated with the Fed- 
eracao Israelita do Estado do Rio de Janeiro (Jewish Federa- 
tion of the State of Rio de Janeiro — FIERJ, founded in 1947), 
among them 30 synagogues, five schools, four other non-for- 
mal educational institutions and youth movements, Zionist 
women's organizations, beneficent and social assistance enti- 
ties, sport and cultural associations. These institutions include: 
Organizacao Sionista, B’nai Brith, Sociedade Beneficente das 
Damas, Lar da Crianga Israelita, Sociedade Beneficente Is- 
raelita Hospital Albert Einstein, Hebraica, Monte Sinai, and 
Clube Israelita Brasileiro. In 1979 a Jewish industrialist, Israel 
Klabin, became the mayor of the city of Rio de Janeiro. FIERJ 
has a weekly Tv program and is very active in political issues 
concerning the Jews in Brazil. 

According to official numbers of FIERJ, 3,000 students 
attended the Jewish day schools: Eliezer Steinberg-Max Nor- 
dau, Colégio Israelita Brasileiro A. Liessin-Scholem Aleichem, 
Bar Ilan (Zionist religious), oRT, and the Machané Or Isreal 
and Beit Menachem (both non Zionist Orthodox). 

Rio de Janeiro has a variety of synagogues, from ultra- 
Orthodox to Reform-Liberal, Ashkenazi and Sephardi, with 
imposing edifices and tiny shtibels. The Associacao Religiosa 
Israelita (ARI) was founded by German Jewish immigrants in 
1942 and follows a Liberal tradition. With a membership of 
850 families, ARI supports Lar Unido - Associac¢ao Beneficente 
Israelita (founded in 1939) and the youth Zionist movement 
Chazit. art is the first synagogue in Brazil to have a woman 
as a rabbi and is very active in inter-religious dialogue and in 
cultural events in the city. 

Congregacao Judaica do Brasil (cyB) is a small Reform 
synagogue. Under the guidance of Rabbi Nilton Bonder, cys 
was the most active Jewish presence at the NGo Global Fo- 
rum during “Eco-92”, the United Nations ecological confer- 
ence held in Rio de Janeiro in June 1992. Bonder is the au- 
thor of many books about Judaism that became bestsellers in 
Brazil. There are programs for Jewish studies and Hebrew in 
both the Federal University and the State University of Rio 
de Janeiro. 


Jewish Organizations in the Interior of the State of Rio de 
Janeiro 

Niterdi has had an organized Jewish community since 1916. 
Its activities include religious services, with a synagogue and 
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a cemetery, and it maintains a local school and organizes cul- 
tural and social activities. Petropolis is a resort city for the resi- 
dents of Rio de Janeiro. Its community is small, but it never- 
theless established a yeshivah to train rabbinical students. In 
Nildpolis, situated on the route of the central railway of Brazil, 
a Jewish community was organized in the 1920s with a Centro 
Israelita (1936), the Sh. An-Ski complementary school, a syna- 
gogue, the Macabi club, Wizo, and a Yiddish theater group. In 
1947, when Nildpolis became a city, there were 300 families, 
but later all the members moved to other cities. In Campos, 
the Sociedade Uniao Israelita de Campos was established in 
1929 by 40-50 families. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Dines, Morte no Paraiso. A tragédia de Ste- 
fan Zweig (2004); A. Wiznitzer, Os judeus no Brasil colonial (1960); 
A. Milgram, O ‘milieu’ judeu-comunista do Rio de Janeiro nos anos 
30 (2001); B. Kushnir. Baile de Mascaras: Mulheres Judias e Prostitu- 
icdo. As Polacas e suas Associacées de Ajuda Mutua (1996); E. and FE. 
Wolff, Campos. Ascensdo e declinio de uma coletividade (1986); E. 
London. Vivéncia judaica em Nildpolis (1999); S. Malamud, Docu- 
mentario. Contribuigado judaica a memoria da comunidade judaica 


brasileira (1992). 
[Roney Cytrynowicz (2"4 ed.)] 


RISCHIN, MOSES (1925- ), U.S. historian. Born in New 
York City, Rischin received his Ph.D. from Harvard Univer- 
sity in 1957. His work was centered on American, intellectual, 
Jewish, social, immigration, and urban history. He was ap- 
pointed professor of history at San Francisco State College 
(later University) in 1964, and was also director of the West- 
ern Jewish History Center at Berkeley, California. He became 
professor emeritus at San Francisco State in 2002 upon his 
retirement. 

Rischin’s works include: Inventory of American Jewish 
History (1954); Our Own Kind: Voting by Race, Creed, or Na- 
tional Origin (1960); The Promised City: New York's Jews, 
1870-1914 (1962); The American Gospel of Success (1965); Immi- 
gration and the American Tradition (1976); and Jewish Legacy 
and the German Conscience (with R. Asher, 1991). He also ed- 
ited Hutchins Hapgood’s Spirit of the Ghetto (1967); Abraham 
Cahan’s Grandma Never Lived in America (1985); The Jews of 
North America (1987); and Jews of the American West (with J. 
Livingston, 1991). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Gorock and M. Raphael (eds.), An 
Inventory of Promises: Essays on American Jewish History: In Honor 
of Moses Rischin (1995). 


[Samuel J. Hurwitz / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


RISHONIM (Heb. 0°]iWx?; lit. “the early authorities”), a term 
with many connotations - chronological, literary, ethical, and 
halakhic - serving to indicate the standing and authority of 
preceding scholars in relation to the scholars of the time in 
the domain of halakhic ruling and interpretation of the Torah. 
The distinction between “rishonim” and contemporaries is al- 
ready found in the Talmud, which stresses the deterioration in 
worth of the generations as they progressively become further 
removed in time from Sinai; e.g., “If the rishonim were as an- 
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gels, we are as men, and if the rishonim were as men, we are 
as donkeys” (Shab. 112b). The natural ambivalence involved 
in the practical use of this term was first raised in the later ge- 
onic literature, which set against this assessment the halakhic 
rule that “the law is in accordance with the later authority” 
(Seder Tanna’im ve-Amora’im, no. 25), the reason being either 
because these “were more painstaking than the rishonim in 
clarifying the halakhah” (Tos. to Kid. 45b), or because these 
had already seen and taken into consideration the reasoning 
of their predecessors and were therefore, in the words of the 
well-known proverb, like “a dwarf sitting on the back of a gi- 
ant” (see Zedekiah b. Abraham, introd. to Shibbolei ha-Leket, 
in the name of Isaiah di Trani, S.K. Mirsky, ed. (1966), 107f.). 
Various limitations were made to this rule in order to reconcile 
these two contradictory statements (see Rabbinical *Author- 
ity). Moses *Alashkar (Responsa nos. 53-54) already grasped 
the full import of this ambivalence, attempted to draw all the 
conclusions from it, and limited the application of the rule 
that the law is in accordance with the later authority to the 
pre-geonic period, but his was a solitary opinion. 
Nevertheless, it is clear that the actual division into “pe- 
riods” stems from the profound and general recognition that 
there is indeed a progressive decline in importance and au- 
thority with the passage of time. Hence it was also laid down, 
at least formally, that it is altogether impossible to controvert 
the early scholars in general and the geonim (see *Gaon) in 
particular. In this matter, too, contradictory lines of approach 
have existed side by side throughout the generations. The term 
“rishonim” is now used to indicate a more or less well-defined 
period in the history of rabbinic literature; namely, the pe- 
riod between that of the geonim and the *rabbinate; the latter, 
called the period of the *aharonim, continues to the present 
day. The exact dates establishing the limits to these periods 
are not precise and unchallenged, but neither are they of great 
practical importance. Historically the period of the rishonim 
commences with the eclipse of the Babylonian academies and 
the beginning of independent Torah centers throughout the 
Diaspora, and terminates shortly after the renewal of ordina- 
tion (*semikhah) by *Meir b. Baruch ha-Levi, which brought 
about a great change in Europe in the order of Torah study and 
its transmission from teacher to pupil. In general, the death of 
*Hai Gaon is accepted as the close of the geonic period. Ac- 
cordingly, the period of rishonim begins in Spain with *Samuel 
ha-Nagid, in Germany with Gershom b. *Judah, and in North 
Africa with *Nissim b. Jacob and *Hananel b. Hushiel. The last 
scholars who are regarded as rishonim are *Nissim b. Reuben 
and his pupil *Isaac b. Sheshet in Spain, the first members of 
the *Duran family in North Africa, and in Germany Jacob b. 
Moses *Moellin and Israel *Isserlein. The period of the ris- 
honim thus extends from the middle of the 11 to the middle 
of the 15'" centuries. Unlike the Middle Ages in general history, 
the intermediate period of the rishonim bears no implication 
of a transition from a period of cultural darkness to one of en- 
lightenment. On the contrary, as stated, the generations are re- 
garded as being on the decline, the spiritual stature of the early 
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scholars being held as greater than that of their successors. The 
chief significance of the division into periods is psychological, 
its importance being methodological and chronological and 
valuable mainly as a conventional nomenclature. 

From the point of view of literary history, the period of 
the rishonim is differentiated from that of the geonim by a pro- 
cess of subdivision into separate literary genres; i.e., the com- 
position of books with distinctive contents in distinctive lit- 
erary forms in accordance with their contents, such as *ethics 
and philosophy, and in the domain of halakhah, *tosafot, pesa- 
kim, *hassagot, *haggahot, *responsa, novellae (*Hiddushim), 
biblical exegesis, etc. This process which reached the zenith of 
its efflorescence in the 11 century, brought in its wake an im- 
provement in the means of expression. In consequence, works 
belonging to the period of the rishonim cover a much wider 
spectrum than was normal with the geonim. They contain 
more extended discussions, an explicit reliance upon previous 
scholars, and a marked desire to preserve local traditions and 
customs. Apart from these general literary aspects, there are 
no specific phenomena characteristic of the rishonim, since 
there existed great individual differences between the scholars 
of the east and the west, as well as between those of the west 
itself, even with regard to such primary problems as the right 
attitude toward the geonim, the degree of authority to be attrib- 
uted to local regulations, and the authority of great scholars to 
intervene beyond the borders of their own country. 

A list of all the published works of the rishonim up to 
1959 with subsequent addenda (the last in the Internet jour- 
nal Jewish Studies, vol. 1, 2002, pp. 129-80) was published in 
Sarei ha-Elef (see bibl.). 


Additional Publications 1969-1972 

From 1969 to 1972, no fewer than about 100 complete hal- 
akhic works belonging to the period designated as that of the 
rishonim were published from manuscripts, both critical and 
partly critical editions, as well as about half as many fragments, 
both large and small. This remarkable output, equivalent to 
the appearance of a new work every 10 days, is striking evi- 
dence of the flourishing literary activity in this department of 
rabbinical literature. A new and comprehensive list of all the 
works of the rishonim published since the invention of print- 
ing was due to appear in 1973 in a new edition of Sarei ha-Elef 
edited by M. *Kasher. Only the more important of these works 
and fragments will be surveyed here. Since almost all of them 
were published since 1970 in Israel (mainly Jerusalem, Tel 
Aviv, and Bene-Berak, though in many cases this refers only 
to the actual publishing, the works having been prepared in 
New York), with a few actually published in New York, the 
year and place of publication will generally not be given. In 
the case of fragments, reference is given to the periodicals in 
which they appeared. 

Most of the halakhic works surveyed consist of com- 
mentaries on tractates of the Talmud (with a few on Maimo- 
nides’ Yad); about a quarter belong to the field of responsa, 
biblical exegesis (in halakhic vein), halakhic rulings, halakhic 
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monographs, and the like. This trend represents the publish- 
ers’ desire to reach the tens of thousands of youths who study 
in the hundreds of yeshivot in Israel and the free world more 
than the aim of meeting the need for historical and literary 
research, in which field the number of scholars engaged is 
still very limited. 


FRANCO-GERMAN SCHOOL. The Tosafot ha-Rosh (see *Asher 
b. Jehiel) to the Talmud has almost been completed with the 
printing of his commentaries to tractates Shabbat (published 
twice; see below), Eruvin, Rosh Ha-Shanah, Gittin (a com- 
plete critical text, based on three mss), Kiddushin, and San- 
hedrin (see also below). Much progress has been made with 
the tosafot of *Perez b. Elijah of Corbeil with the publication 
of his tosafot to Berakhot, Pesahim, Bezah, and Bava Mezia. 
The publication of the *tosafot of English scholars (Hakhmei 
Angliyyah; see Tosafot, 15: 1281), have been virtually completed 
with the publication of these works on tractates Pesahim, 
Bezah, Megillah, Gittin, Kiddushin, Bava Kamma, Sanhedrin, 
Avodah Zarah, and Niddah. The tosafot to the halakhot of 
Isaac *Alfasi by *Moses b. Yom Tov of London on Kiddushin 
have also appeared. 

In addition to these actual fosafot, important works by 
the Franco-German tosafists have also appeared. Of great im- 
portance is “A Commentary from the School of Rashi on Trac- 
tate Sukkah” (Sinai, 63 (1970)). The tosafot of Sens (see *Sam- 
son b. Abraham of Sens) to Makkot, Avodah Zarah (printed in 
Shittat ha-Kadmonim to Avodah Zarah) and Mishnah Shevi it, 
chapters 1-5 (by K. Cahana in Heker Ve-Iyyun) completes the 
considerable number of these tosafot hitherto unpublished. 
The Tosafot Yeshanim to the first chapter of Yevamot has now 
appeared in full (HuUCA, 40/41 (1970)) and also to Rosh Ha- 
Shanah. Although in effect they belong to the tosafot literature, 
they are not as comprehensive as the first group. 

Among the works of the Franco-German scholars that 
do not belong to tosafot literature, the following may be 
mentioned: Piskei R. *Jehiel of Paris (in serial form, Moriah 
(1970/71)); Piskei R. *Isaac of Corbeil (Sinai, 67 (end of 1970)); 
a new responsum by *Hayyim b. Isaac, “Or Zarwa” (Sinai, 66 
(1970)); a series of compilations on regulations concerning the 
writing of Scrolls of the Law, tefillin, and mezuzot has been 
published in the important Kovez Sifrei Setam. This contains 
Kitvei Otiyyot Tefillin by R. *Judah he-Hasid, an amended edi- 
tion of the Barukh she-Amar by Samson b. Eliezer, and a fine 
text of the Tikkun Tefillin by Abraham of Sinzheim and the 
Alfa Beta of Yom Tov Lipmann *Muelhausen. The unique proj- 
ect of re-editing the Aguddah of Alexander *Suslin from man- 
uscripts continues, and the following have thus far appeared: 
tractate Berakhot and the Mishnah of the other tractates to 
the order Zera’im, all the tractates of Moed, and Bava Kamma 
and Bava Mezia. Of special importance are two anonymous 
early prayer books from the German school, published under 
the titles Siddur Rabbenu Shelomo mi-Germeiza and Siddur 
Hasidei Ashkenaz, which include Ashkenazi material that in 
some small part ante-date Rashi. In addition, the first com- 
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plete edition from manuscripts and printed sources of *Jacob 
b. Asher’s biblical commentary, Baal ha-Turim, has appeared. 
A large new collection of halakhic rulings and responsa by 
early Franco-German scholars of the 12" and 13" centuries is 
about to be issued by the *Mekize Nirdamim. 


SPANISH SCHOOL. An important achievement is the reissu- 
ing of the halakhic works of great Spanish scholars. Although 
most of the works of *Nahmanides have long been available, 
the existing edition is very defective, both as regards mistakes 
and omissions. About two years ago, Makhon ha-Talmud ha- 
Yisreeli ha-Shalem began the comprehensive project of pub- 
lishing a critical edition of all Nahmanides’ novellae to the 
Talmud, based on all extant manuscripts and printed editions. 
Those to the tractates Makkot, Avodah Zarah, and Sanhe- 
drin, with a monograph on Dinei de-Garme, have already ap- 
peared. A similar project in respect of the works of *Yom Tov 
b. Abraham Ishbili, the Ritba, is being planned by Mosad ha- 
Rav Kook. A sample page of Eruvin was published in Sinai, 67 
(1970). Of Nahmanides’ works, the following have been pub- 
lished for the first time: Tashlum Derashat ha-Rambam “Torat 
ha-Shem Temimah, the end of which was previously missing 
(Tarbiz, 40 (1971)); supplements to his commentary on the 
Torah (Ha-Ma’yan, 9 (1969)); the hitherto missing fragments 
from the first 11 pages of Bava Mezia (Mattityahu, Yeshivat 
Netanyah (1972)); Kelalei ha-Ramban by S. *Abramson, pub- 
lished by Mosad ha-Rav Kook, a collection gathered from the 
works of Nahmanides, with some notes. 

Works by other Spanish scholars published include a new 
and critical edition, based on an excellent manuscript, of the 
Hukkot ha-Dayyanim of Abraham b. Solomon ibn Tazarti, a 
pupil of Solomon *Adret, the previous edition of which was 
very faulty (two volumes, the Harry Fischel Institute); the 
completion of the siddur of *Judah b. Yakar, the teacher of 
Nahmanides; the commentary of Rabbenu Perez ha-Kohen, 
the teacher of *Nissim b. Reuben, on the tractate Nazir, and 
to the same tractate by R. Todros b. Isaac of Gerona, early 14" 
century; the important commentaries of Nissim b. Reuben 
to tractates Eruvin and Pesahim; the commentary of *Aaron 
b. Joseph ha-Levi of Barcelona to tractate Avodah Zarah and 
the Nimmukei Yosef of Joseph *Habiba to the same (in the 
Shitah Mekubbezet to that tractate); Shitah le- Vaal ha-Zerurot 
to tractate Taanit by *Hayyim b. Samuel b. David of Tudela; 
and fragments from the commentary by an anonymous pu- 
pil of Nahmanides to tractates Yoma and Sukkah (S.K. Mir- 
ski Memorial Volume, New York (1971)); worthy of note are 
the anonymous commentary to Kiddushin published under 
the title Shitah Kadmonit and to Middah, by an anonymous 
scholar of the school of Nahmanides, published under the ti- 
tle Hiddushei ha-Ra. Of the Bible exegetes from this school, 
worthy of note are the commentary to Genesis and Exodus 
attributed to a pupil of Nissim b. Reuben and the continu- 
ation of the commentary of Abraham b. Isaac *Tamakh on 
Proverbs 31 (in the Mirski Volume) and on Lamentations 3 
(Ha-Darom, 28 (1929)). 
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PROVENGAL SCHOOL. In contrast to former years, there has 
been a decrease in the publication of works from the Proven- 
cal school, which continues to be largely terra incognita. A 
great amount of effort has been squandered in the republica- 
tion of the Beit ha-Behirah of Menahem b. Solomon *Meiri 
to about ten tractates based on “manuscripts.” Despite the 
fulsome praise of their editors for the new light they provide, 
they constitute no improvement of any value over the previous 
editions printed during the past 30 years and still freely avail- 
able. Their publication testifies only to the great demand for 
Meiri’s works in yeshivah circles. This superfluous republica- 
tion borders ethically on an encroachment upon the rights of 
the authors of the previous editions and is without any justi- 
fication. An exception, and one of great value, is the publica- 
tion for the first time of the Hiddushei ha-Meiri to Eruvin (up 
to the end of chapter 4; the remainder in print) by Mosad ha- 
Rav Kook. The existence of the manuscript had been known 
for many years and its publication fills a great need. The hith- 
erto unpublished portion of Hassagot on Maimonides’ Yad by 
Moses ha-Kohen of Lunel to Nashim, Kedoshah, and Shoftim, 
supplementing the previously published portion to Madda, 
Ahavah, and Zemannim, has now appeared, and the work 
is now complete. Of a planned complete and critical edition 
of the Sefer ha-Menuhah by *Manoah of Narbonne, Hilkhot 
Keriat Shema, Tefillah, and Berakhot have already appeared. 
Other works of Provengal scholars published are Ezrat Nashim 
by *Jacob b. Moses of Begnols; Hilkhot Hamezu-Mazzah ve- 
Seder Leil Pesah im Perush ha-Haggadah by an anonymous 
Provengal scholar, these being published together with frag- 
ments of a sermon for Passover by *Abraham b. David of Pos- 
quieres, which was not extant in manuscript, but has been 
collated from a number of sources. First published separately 
in Ha-Darom (1972), they have been published together in 
Mi-Toratav shel Hakhmei Provens u-Sefarad be-Hilkhot u-ve- 
Minhagei Pesah. Important, too, is the recently published com- 
mentary by *Jonathan ha-Kohen of Lunel on Alfasi’s commen- 
tary to Kiddushin. Two small fragments hitherto unknown 
are also worthy of note: a new letter by ‘Abraham b. Isaac of 
Narbonne, and the original letter of the scholars of Lunel to 
Maimonides, in which they asked him to send them “his other 
scholarly works” (Tarbiz, 39 (1970)). Finally, there is a criticism 
of the New Testament by Joseph b. Nathan *Official, which ap- 
peared in the Jubilee Volume for Isaac Kiev, New York (1972), 
after the Sefer ha-Mekanne was published. 


ORIENTAL SCHOLARS. Of the works of Oriental scholars, 
note must first be taken of developments connected with *Mai- 
monides. Seven new responsa have appeared (from a Parma 
MSS, not as stated from the *Genizah, Tarbiz, 39 (1970)), and 
a substantial part of his classical works, retranslated into He- 
brew as part of a comprehensive project undertaken by Rabbi 
Y. *Kafah (who makes use of additional Arabic Mss), and most 
recently the Sefer ha-Mitzvot and the Iggeret Teiman. Kafah 
has also published a small work containing a detailed index 
of all biblical verses in all the Maimonidean literature, titled 
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Ha-Mikra be-Rambam. It is of exceptional value, and is the 
first of its kind in comprehensiveness and quality. Of impor- 
tance for textual research on the works of Maimonides is the 
reissue of Hasifat Genuzim mi-Teiman and the facsimile edi- 
tion (by “Makor”) of the unique and important Constanti- 
nople (1509) edition of the Mishneh Torah. Among the works 
of other Oriental scholars, note should be taken of the anon- 
ymous commentary to Bava Batra - Perush Kadmon; of the 
anonymous Hilkhot Erez Yisrael min ha-Genizah (in Kovez al 
Yad, 7 (1968)), and of the small fragment of the commentary 
of *Perahyah b. Nissim to Alfasi’s commentary on Shabbat 
(in Seyata di-Shemaya (1970)). Important is the commentary 
of *Hananel b. Samuel to the Alfasi on Kiddushin, printed in 
the Shitat ha-Kadmonim to this tractate. Erez Israel halakhot, 
dating from the pre-Moslem period, from Genizah sources, 
which throw considerable light on the specific halakhah of 
Erez Israel and clarify many hitherto obscure passages in the 
so-called Sefer ha-Maasim (see p. 330) and including new 
extracts from it - from the literary legacy of Prof. Mordecai 
Margaliot, collected by him over 20 years from all available 
sources — are now in the final stages of publication. Among 
Bible commentaries, mention may be made of the commen- 
tary to Job by Meyuhas b. Elijah. 


NORTH AFRICAN SCHOOL. ‘The editio princeps of the Rif by 
Isaac Alfasi has now been published in facsimile by “Makor,” 
with an introduction. Twelve responsa by Isaac Alfasi were 
published in Or ha-Mizrah, 20 (1971), and an amended and 
critical edition of the Seder Rav Amram Gaon (see *Amram 
b. Sheshna), the first that can by usefully consulted, has ap- 
peared; a new edition of the *Halakhot Gedolot based on very 
many Mss (Mekize Nirdamim), and also a facsimile edition 
of the same work from the Paris Mss 1702 and a facsimile 
edition of the *Halakhot Pesukot, from mss Sassoon, both by 
“Makor.’ Belonging to a much later period is the commen- 
tary of Simeon b. Zemah *Duran to Berakhot, published for 
the first time. Ch.D. Chavel has collated and published all 
extant fragments to the biblical commentary of R. Hananel 
ben Hushiel. 


ITALY. The great project of publishing the Pesakim of *Isaiah 
b. Mali (di) Trani and of his grandson, *Isaiah b. Elijah, con- 
tinues. The following having been published recently: Bezah, 
Rosh Ha-Shanah, Taanit, Megillah, Hagigah, Moed Katan, and 
the Halakhot Ketannot. His Pentateuch commentary from a 
manuscript which belonged to R. Zedekiah *Anav was pub- 
lished lately with Anav’s annotations; new responsa by Jo- 
seph *Colon as well as his commentary on the Passover laws 
of Maimonides and of the Sefer Mitzvot Gadol, as well as his 
commentary on the Pentateuch; the Arugah ha-Shelishit (Or- 
der of Blessings) of the Shibbolei ha-Lekket of Zedekiah Anav, 
published from the literary remains of S.K. Mirski in his Me- 
morial Volume. 

A work of unique value for the period of the rishonim, 
which includes new fragments from every sphere of Jewish 
culture, is Hasifat Genuzim mi-Teiman, the individual proj- 
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ect of Judah Levi Nahum, an enthusiastic Yemenite who has 
for decades been collecting copies of Yemenite works from 
all periods and all subjects as well as pages of incunabula and 
fragments of old printed works extracted from the bindings 
of books originating in the Yemen. This work, of which only 
one part has been published thus far, contains among its 100 
fragments very many from the works of rishonim, of which 
a considerable number deal with the work of Maimonides, 
which was especially popular in the Yemen. It is impossible 
to deal here with all the relevant fragments, but the commen- 
tary of David *Abudarham on piyyutim and hoshanot may be 
given as an example. The superiority of this work over the oth- 
ers mentioned above lies in the fact that it gives a facsimile of 
each fragment. This is especially important since lack of ex- 
perience has caused a certain lack of precision in the reading 
of the fragments. It may be assumed that further volumes of 
this project, which is a kind of wandering genizah of Jewish 
literature, will make their appearance, and no doubt the copy- 
ing of the fragments will be perfected. 

Most of the books have been copied, edited, and pub- 
lished on the initiative and personal predilection of relatively 
young scholars, some of whom have had previous experience 
in this work, while others are new to it. Only a few have been 
published on the initiative of public Torah institutes, which 
have made long-term plans of great importance. As a result, 
together with the notable achievements there is a conspicu- 
ous and complete lack of coordination both among the editors 
themselves and between them and the organized institutions. 
At times, there is even open rivalry, with the result that some- 
times the same work is published simultaneously more than 
once. The Tosafot ha-Rosh to Sanhedrin was published from the 
same unique manuscript simultaneously by B. Lipkin (posthu- 
mously; with supplements and notes by J. ha-Levi Lipschutz) 
in Jerusalem (1968) and by S. Ullman of Brooklyn in Tel Aviv 
(1969). The Tosafot ha-Rosh to Shabbat was also published 
twice: by LS. Lange (of Zurich) in Jerusalem (1969) and by the 
same S. Ullman in Tel Aviv (1971), though in this case different 
MSS were used, the former using Parma and London mss and 
the latter Mss in the New York Seminary and the Ginsberg col- 
lection. The Tosafot ha-Rosh to Yoma published in New York 
(1961; the main article in the Ey has 1965 — a typographical er- 
ror) was republished from the same ss by Ullman in Tel Aviv 
(1969), as though it were being published from the manuscript 
for the first time. Something similar has occurred with the pub- 
lication of the Meiri (see above) and with the Hashlamah of 
Meshullam b. *Moses. More examples could be given. 

Among institutes which have undertaken defined assign- 
ments in the period of the rishonim is the Makhon ha-Talmud 
ha-Yisraeli ha-Shalem, whose main projects are: the editing 
of the Piskei Rid and the Riaz (see above), following the or- 
der of the Talmud (thus far, Berakhot and all of Moed have ap- 
peared); a series Ginzei Rishonim, within whose framework 
works of rishonim “that have never been published” are being 
printed, but there appears to be neither method nor system 
in the series, the printing of many of the works being inter- 
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rupted and left uncompleted; a project to issue the complete 
novellae of Nahmanides (see above). Mosad ha-Rav Kook 
has sponsored the main work of Rabbi Y. Kafah, the issuing 
of new Hebrew translations of all Maimonides’ Arabic works, 
and the editing of many works by rishonim of which he pos- 
sesses single, or unique, manuscripts. It is also about to begin 
the printing of the series Ha-Ritba ha-Shalem on the Talmud 
(see above). Worthy of note is the project Sanhedrei Gedolah 
of the Harry Fischel Institute, which is reprinting all extant 
rishonim to tractate Sanhedrin or those whose subject matter 
refers mainly to that tractate. Hitherto four volumes have ap- 
peared and Hukkot ha-Dayyanim (see above). All the works 
published by these institutes have introductions, source ref- 
erences and notes by the editors. 

The work of these individual scholars is of equal impor- 
tance to the planned series. Quite a number of these scholars 
work according to their own private plan, e.g., Rabbi Ullman, 
who has published the remainder of the hitherto unpublished 
Tosafot ha-Rosh (without taking into consideration that some 
other person may be engaged in the identical task), and Rabbi 
Brizel, who has published the Aguddah with notes and source 
references. It is a cause for satisfaction that editors who were 
accustomed formerly to embellish their editions with an abun- 
dance of mostly superfluous notes have also recently begun 
to regard their principal work as simply the provision of a re- 
liable text. As a result, the literature of rishonim is gradually 
returning to the original form in which it was always pub- 
lished in the past. 

At present the editing of works by rishonim is wholly in 
the hands of yeshivah scholars and students of the Torah who 
are guided in their choice and in their work by the curricu- 
lum current in yeshivot. No work of any significance in this 
domain is being done in academic circles, although among 
them too are considerable numbers of rabbinical scholars. 
Any work needed for research into matters connected with 
rabbinical literature which does not fall within the curricu- 
lum of the yeshivot is still completely dependent on the pos- 
sibilities (and the preferences) of the Mekize Nirdamim so- 
ciety, and on the very few publications, too fragmentary to 
have permanent value, in a few periodicals. There exists a 
great need especially for facsimile editions (either with or 
without their parallel printed transcription), since these are 
the foundations of all exact scientific research, relieving the 
researcher from dependence upon the editors’ reading of the 
photostat of the mss. Because this task is not regarded as of 
significance for study in yeshivot, such works are well-nigh 
nonexistent. A praiseworthy exception is the Makor Publish- 
ing Company, which puts out excellent facsimile editions of 
those manuscripts (see above). 

Among the chief workers in the field (of complete works) 
are: Rabbis Y. Kafah, A. Sofer, M. Herschler, M.J. ha-Kohen 
Blau and Ch.D. Chavel who are veteran scholars of great ex- 
perience; also S. Greenbaum, A.D. Pines, A.L. Feldman, I. ha- 
Levi Lipschutz and S. Ullman. Others, in alphabetical order, 
are: A. Brizel, S.Z. Broida, K. Cahana, J. Cohen, M. Glazer, 
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M. Hildesheimer, D.Z. Hillman, W. Horowitz, H. Krauser, I.S. 
Lange, A. Liss, M.M. Meshizahay, I. Reinz, I. Rothstein, H. Se- 
gal, A. Shoshana, S. Sofer, and the Seder Amram Gaon by Dr. 
Goldschmidt. Of publishers of fragments, particular mention 
may be made of A. Kupfer. 

In contrast to the publication of texts, research has pro- 
ceeded at a very slow pace. Nevertheless, many studies of value 
for the works of rishonim can be enumerated. It should first 
be noted that there has been a considerable general improve- 
ment in the standard of the introductions printed at the begin- 
ning of many of these books. Among studies of Maimonides, 
note must be taken of the Ein Mitzvot, a bio-bibliographical 
lexicon for the study of Maimonides’ Sefer ha-Mitzvot and its 
commentators, by I.I. Dienstag (1969); also a list of all com- 
plete printed editions of the Mishneh Torah (in the Jubilee 
Volume for Kiev (1972), which, though not the first in this 
field, is a great improvement over its predecessors; the article 
“Sefer Mishneh Torah... Its Aims...,” by I. Twerski, in Israel 
National Academy of Sciences, 5:1 (1972); and “Mishneh Torah 
le-ha-Rambam in the Possession of the Jews of the Yemen,” by 
S.D. Pinhasi, in the Hasifat Genuzim mi-Teiman (1971). S.Z. 
Havlin has published a valuable article on the printed editions 
of the Mishneh Torah (introduction to the above-mentioned 
Makor facsimile edition). Note should be taken of the article 
“The Literary Creation of Joseph Ibn Migas,’ printed in Kiryat 
Sefer, 45/47 (1970-72); the study by I. Spiegel of Sefer Mag- 
gid Mishneh on the Mishneh Torah (Kiryat Sefer, 46 (1971)); 
the article by I. Markus on Isaac ibn Ghayyat (Sinai, 67/8 
(1970)); of great value is the article “Tosafot Gornish” (Sinai, 
68 (1961)), where not only is the subject illuminated for the 
first time but the nature of pilpul and its developments clari- 
fied; finally, the unsatisfactory article by I. Shtzipanski on 
“Rabbenu Ephraim and the Rif” (Tarbiz, 41 (1972)), which 
is of little value. Not only does it not make use of all available 
data on the subject but it “reveals” a considerable amount 
of material long known and fully discussed by scholars. In 
addition to these articles, several introductions to books have 
been printed which give all the available biographical material 
and the authors of the work. Particular note should be taken 
of Horowitz’s introduction to the Sefer ha-Menuhah (see 
above) and the Seridei Derashot ha-Rabad, and to the intro- 
ductions of I. Lipschutz and S. Feldman. Of particular im- 
portance is the article “Ha-Siddur le- Vaal ha-Semak with the 
commentary of the author of the Mahkim, by S.D. Bergmann 
(in the Mirski Volume, see above), containing information 
about German scholars of the 13'* and 14* centuries. Lastly, 
note should be made of the article “Le-Heker he-Arukh, of 
*Nathan b. Jehiel of Rome, by S. Abramson in Leshonenu, 36 
(1972), 100-22. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Kasher and J.D. Mandelbaum, Sarei ha- 
Elef, (1959; a bibliographical list of the printed writings of the risho- 
nim); addenda up to 1965, in: Noah Braun Memorial Volume (1970), 
215-99; I. Ta-Shema, Sifrei Rishonim (1967); S. Poznanski, Babylo- 
nische Geonim im nachgaonaeischen Zeitalter, (1914), 79-111. 


[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 
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RISHON LE-ZION 


RISHON LE-ZION (Heb. 7i?3? ]iwx, “First in Zion”), city 
in central Israel, 7 mi. (12 km.) S.E. of Tel Aviv-Jaffa, founded 
in 1882 by ten pioneers from Russia headed by Z.D. *Levontin. 
The name Rishon le-Zion is based on Isaiah 41:27. 

In acquiring the first 835 acres (3,340 dunams) of land for 
their village, the settlers were aided by Hayyim *Amzalak, then 
the British vice consul in Jaffa. It was the first settlement estab- 
lished by pioneers from outside Erez Israel. In the first year of 
its existence, the population grew to 100 when *Bilu pioneers 
joined the village after receiving some agricultural training at 
*Mikveh Israel. Their experience, however, was still insufficient 
and their sparse means were almost totally spent on the cost 
of the land and on primary investments. They soon faced a 
grave crisis. A particular difficulty was the lack of water, as at- 
tempts to find water in shallow wells had failed and drinking 
water had to be hauled from Mikveh Israel in a camel-drawn 
carriage. As a last resource, the settlers in 1883 sent an emis- 
sary, Yosef *Feinberg, to enlist the aid of Jewish communities 
in Europe. He met Baron Edmond de *Rothschild, whose first 
contribution, 25,000 (francs), was utilized to drill a deep 
well. Subsequently, Baron Rothschild maintained the settler 
families and after a review of the village's farming program, 
introduced fruit growing, especially wine grapes, instead of 
grain cultivation. He sent agronomists and administrators to 
Rishon le-Zion, but a fresh crisis arose when the administra- 
tors regarded the settlers as hired workers and stifled their 
initiative. The vine strains brought from southern France 
proved unsuitable and the grapes had no market. Part of the 
vineyards were therefore replaced by almond plantations. The 
situation gradually improved after 1889, when the large Car- 
mel Oriental wine cellars were installed by Baron Rothschild. 
The world’s first Hebrew kindergarten and elementary school 
were opened here in the 1880s. The moshavah's holdings grad- 
ually expanded to 3,225 acres (12,900 dunams) in 1907 with 
a population of 500 in 1897, and 2,130 in 1917. Immigration 
from Eastern Europe and *Yemen brought additional Jewish 
laborers. Citrus groves became the principal farming branch. 
During World War 1, the Turkish governor, in appreciation of 
the village's achievements in reclaiming formerly barren ter- 
rain, ordered an area of 5,000 acres (20,000 dunams) of sand 
dunes stretching from Rishon le-Zion west to the seashore to 
be annexed to its boundaries. This transfer was endorsed by 
the British administration in 1921. Aside from the dunes, the 
village area grew to 4,250 acres (17,000 dunams) in 1932. In 
1922 the moshavah received municipal council status. In the 
19308, industrial enterprises (silicate bricks, beer, and razor 
blades) were set up. By 1948 Rishon le-Zion had 10,500 in- 
habitants. Considerable land reserves, a rich groundwater ta- 
ble and the nearby Tel Aviv conurbation favorably influenced 
Rishon le-Zion’s further expansion. In 1950, it was given city 
status, and its population continued to increase rapidly, attain- 
ing 46,500 by 1970. By that time it had one of the country’s 
largest municipal terrains with a total of 17 sq. mi. (44 sq. km.). 
Industry expanded while farming still played a role in the 
city’s economy. By the mid-1990s, the population of Ris- 
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hon le-Zion was approximately 154,300 and in 2002 it was 
211,600, making it the fourth largest city in Israel, with its land 
area now increased to 23 sq. mi. (60 sq. km.) as the city ex- 
panded to the west and many business areas spread through- 
out. Most residents found work in the Tel Aviv conurbation. 
Rishon le-Zion is considered one of the most congested cit- 
ies in Israel. 
WEBSITE: www.rishonlezion.muni.il. 
[Tsevi Atsmon / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


RISHON LE-ZION (Heb. TPs? TWN; “first of Zion”), a title 
given to the Sephardi head of the rabbis of Israel. His seat is 
in Jerusalem. The first scholar to be given the title was appar- 
ently Moses b. Jonathan *Galante (1620-89) when he and the 
other scholars of Jerusalem decided that their leader should 
bear the modest title of rishon le-Zion, mentioned in Isaiah 
(41:27), and not rabbi or av bet din. Until 1840 the author- 
ity of the *hakham bashi (“chief rabbi”) in Constantinople 
extended over all the communities of the Ottoman Empire, 
including Erez Israel. From that year until 1920, the rishon 
le-Zion was granted the additional title of hakham bashi for 
Erez Israel by the Ottoman government. The first to bear this 
double title was Hayyim Abraham *Gagin. However, the grant 
of this additional title was not always made immediately on 
appointment. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Luncz, in: Yerushalayim, 4 (1892), 210-7: 
Frumkin-Rivlin, 2 (1928), 57f.; Gaon, in: Mizrah u-Maarav, 2 (1928), 
29-36; Elmaleh, in: Talpioth, 9 (1964), 364-6; idem, Ha-Rishonim 
le-Ziyyon (1970); Hirschberg, in: Yad Yosef Yizhak Rivlin (1964), 
94-101. 


RISHPON (Heb. iW"), moshav in central Israel N. of *Her- 
zliyyah. Rishpon was founded in 1936, in the framework of 
the Thousand Families Settlement Project (see “Israel, State 
of: Settlement), by immigrants from Eastern Europe. In 1970 
Rishpon had 447 inhabitants, increasing to 540 in the mid- 
1990s and 794 in 2002 after expansion. Its economy was based 
on citrus groves, fruit plantations, flowers, vegetables, poul- 
try and horse stables. The name is assumedly historical, and 
appears in the form “Rishponah” in an inscription of Tiglath 
Pileser 111 dating back to the year 732 B.c.E. It may be con- 
nected with the Canaanite deity Reshef. 


[Efraim Orni] 


RISIKOFF, MENAHEM (Mendel) HAKOHEN (1866- 
1960), rabbi and author. Risikoff, the son of Rabbi Zvi Yosef 
Hakohen *Resnick, was born in Zhetel (Dyatlovo) and stud- 
ied in the yeshivot of Volozhin and Vilna, receiving semikhah 
at the age of 17 from some of the outstanding rabbis of the 
time. 

Appointed rabbi of Kazan in 1895, he emigrated to the 
United States a few years later following pogroms in his com- 
munity and served as rabbi in a number of Brooklyn syna- 
gogues, including Ohev Shalom and Williamsburg’s Moore 
Street Congregation. 
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Among the many volumes published by him on hala- 
khah, aggadah, biblical commentaries, sermons, and responsa 
may be mentioned: Shaarei Zevah (1913), dealing with the laws 
of shehitah and treifah; Shaarei Shamayim (1937), a commen- 
tary on the Shulhan Arukh; and Torat ha-Kohanim (1948), an 
exhaustive study of the laws pertaining to Kohanim. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Ayalon (ed.), Yizkor Book Meitshet (1973), 
119-20; S. Gottlieb, Ohelei Shem (1912). 


RISKIN, SHLOMO (1940- ), rabbi. Born in Brooklyn, New 
York, Riskin entered Yeshiva University in 1956. There he 
found a mentor in Rabbi Joseph B. *Soloveitchik (the Rav) and 
was impressed with his unique vision of Judaism, which pro- 
posed that halakhah (Jewish Law) actually deal with the most 
fundamental existential problems plaguing modern man. 

Upon receiving his rabbinic ordination and graduating 
as valedictorian in 1960, Riskin was determined to open a 
new model of synagogue, one based on outreach and learning. 
This led to the opening of the renowned Lincoln Square Syn- 
agogue (Lss), established in a small apartment on the Upper 
West Side of Manhattan. Attendance grew and a permanent 
structure was established on Amsterdam Avenue. By the end 
of the 1970s, Lss had become one of the most vibrant centers 
for Judaism in New York and America. Lss as well as other 
educational institutions established by Riskin were the locus 
of Jewish life for thousands of Jews. 

By 1983, however, Riskin decided to move to Israel. Crit- 
icized by some congregants for the move, Riskin explained 
his view that Israel was the only place where a Jew could 
live his/her life in a complete fashion. The Diaspora, he 
said, would always be a footnote in Jewish history, while 
Israel would be the nexus. He felt that the future of Jewish 
leadership would be based in Israel and he wanted to be a 
part of it, as well as to participate in what he called “the great- 
est expression of reclaiming our own destiny since the leav- 
ing of Egypt.” 

In 1983 he moved to the new garden city of *Efrat near 
Jerusalem, which he founded together with Moshe Moskov- 
itz. Guided by the idea of an open urban community between 
*Gush Etzyon and Jerusalem, Efrat would serve as a bridge be- 
tween the bloc of Jewish settlements and Israel's capital. 

As chief rabbi of Efrat, Riskin established an educa- 
tional institution called Ohr Torah Stone (oTs), comprised of 
yeshivah high schools and rabbinic and leadership training. 
oTs has grown into an all-encompassing educational organi- 
zation. Its educational philosophy promotes Riskin’s vision of 
Judaism that is based on the teachings of his childhood and 
Rabbi Soloveitchik’s message of ethical monotheism that the 
Jew must impart to the world. For Riskin, Judaism presents 
the most fundamental notions of freedom, universal morality, 
and a code of ethics to the world. The importance of compas- 
sion and sensitivity in the practical application of a religious 
lifestyle is one of Riskin’s major doctrines. God's law and its 
realization must express that love and compassion, within 
halakhic parameters. 
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Riskin was also a pioneer in the field of women’s Torah 
learning and halakhic rights, as reflected both in his writings 
as well as the make-up of his educational institutions. He 
holds a master’s in Jewish history and was awarded his Ph.D. 
from New York University’s department of Near Eastern lan- 
guages and literature. 

He is also the author of five books: The Rebellious Wife: 
Women and Jewish Divorce (1989); Yad Lisha (2004); The 
Passover Haggadah (1983); Around the Family Table (2005); 
and Torah Lights - Genesis Confronts Life, Love and Family 
(2005). 

His regular columns and articles appear weekly in the 
Jerusalem Post as well as in dozens of newspapers and maga- 


zines throughout the world. 
[Edward Jacobs (2"4 ed.)] 


RITT, MARTIN (1914-1990), U.S. director, producer, actor. 
Born in Manhattan's Lower East Side, Ritt attended Elon Col- 
lege in North Carolina, where he played football and boxed. 
He was occasionally teased for being Jewish but had a good 
sense of humor and joked that the ham served on Fridays was 
actually turkey. Ritt left Elon after two years and went to St. 
John’s University in Jamaica, N.Y., to study law. He soon be- 
friended director Elia Kazan and left St. John’s to act. After 
serving in World War 11, where he acted and directed, Ritt 
worked in television. Between the 1940s and the early 1950s, 
Ritt appeared in more than 150 plays and directed 100 Tv 
shows. Then, in the early 1950s, he was blacklisted for prior 
Communist Party involvement as part of the McCarthy-era 
“Red Scare.” Unable to find television work, Ritt began teach- 
ing at the Actor's Workshop in Manhattan. In 1957, producer 
David *Susskind defied the blacklist and hired Ritt for his 
directorial debut, Edge of the City. Ritt went on to direct 25 
more films. He directed and produced Hud (1963), starring 
Paul Newman, which earned Ritt a best director Academy 
Award nomination. One of Ritt’s former Actor’s Workshop 
students, Newman worked together with Ritt many times, 
including in Paris Blues (1961), Hemingway's Adventures of a 
Young Man (1962), and Hombre (1967), which Ritt also pro- 
duced. In 1976, Ritt directed The Front, a fictional story of 
the McCarthy blacklist, that starred Woody Allen. Other Ritt 
films include The Sound and the Fury (1959), The Molly Magu- 
ires (1970), Pete vv Tillie (1972), Norma Rae (1979), and Stan- 
ley and Iris (1990). 

[Susannah Howland (2"4 ed.)] 


RITTENBERG, DAVID (1906-1970), U.S. biochemist. Rit- 
tenberg, who was born in New York, was a member of the fac- 
ulty of Columbia University from 1934 onward. He was pro- 
fessor of biochemistry at the university’s College of Physicians 
and Surgeons until 1956 when he became executive officer of 
the department of biochemistry. In 1965 he was appointed 
chairman of the department. He was one of the pioneers in 
the use of isotopes to label molecules and so trace their move- 
ments and chemical transformation in metabolism. By this 
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method, he and his co-workers showed that the constituents 
of the body, including its fat stores, are in a constant state of 
dynamic change. Rittenberg discovered, with the aid of iso- 
topic labeling, that fatty acids and cholesterol originate in the 
body from small molecules such as acetate. 

Rittenberg was associated with the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission and the Office of Research and Development. He 
was a member of the National Academy of Sciences and was a 
governor of the Weizmann Institute of Science in Israel. 


[Mordecai L. Gabriel] 


RITTER, IMMANUEL HEINRICH (1825-1890), German 
Reform rabbi. Ritter received an Orthodox education in Rati- 
bor, Prussia, and studied history and philology at Breslau Uni- 
versity. Unable to engage in an academic career in these fields, 
he became a teacher of religion in the Berlin Reform commu- 
nity and the successor of Samuel *Holdheim in his rabbinical 
post. Ritter established his reputation as defender of Jewish 
rights against the reactionary Prussian politician Wagener. 

He wrote Geschichte der juedischen Reformation (4 parts, 
1858, 1861, 1865, 1902), a history of the Reform movement 
which criticized Mendelssohn's lack of historical judgment 
(part 1, p. 53), as well as the first biographies of David *Fried- 
laender and Samuel Holdheim and the story of the Berlin Re- 
form community. 


RITZ BROTHERS (b. Joachim), aL (1903-1965), JIMMY 
(1905-1985), and HARRY (1908-1986), U.S. vaudeville com- 
edy team. Born in Newark, New Jersey, the Ritz Brothers be- 
gan public appearances as the Collegians. Their act, which 
remained fairly constant for decades, was comprised of pre- 
cision dancing, tongue-twisting song parodies, ethnic hu- 
mor, and physical comedy. Their slapstick succeeded in sev- 
eral Broadway revues, and their first film was Sing, Baby, Sing 
(1936). Other films were: Life Begins in College (1937), One in 
a Million (1937), On the Avenue (1937), You Can't Have Every- 
thing (1937), The Goldwyn Follies (1938), Straight, Place and 
Show (1938), Kentucky Moonshine (1938), Pack Up Your Trou- 
bles (1939), The Gorilla (1939), The Three Musketeers (1939), 
Argentine Nights (1940), Behind the Eight Ball (1942), Never 
a Dull Moment (1943), and Hi Ya Chum (1943). Their humor 
was better geared to a live audience, however, so they left the 
film industry and focused their attention on their nightclub 
appearances. 

Harry and Jimmy were among the star-studded cast of 
Won Ton Ton, the Dog Who Saved Hollywood (1976). They all 
appeared on television. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: George Burns, All My Best Friends (1989); J. 
Robinson, Teamwork: The Cinema’ Greatest Comedy Teams (1982). 


[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


RIVA (di Trento), town on the Lake of Garda, N. Italy. A Jew- 
ish community existed there from the 14" century. Though 
expelled in 1520 as the result of the Simon of Trent blood li- 
bel, Jews returned to Riva soon after, but they were compelled 
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to wear the *badge, pay a capitation tax, and were subject to 
other restrictions. There was a Hebrew printing press in Riva, 
which was active between 1558 and 1562 and produced about 
35 titles. 

The press owed its success to the cooperation of three 
men: Cardinal Cristoforo Madruzzo, bishop of Trent, who had 
jurisdiction over the town and whose coat-of-arms appears 
on many of the Riva publications; Joseph b. Nathan *Otto- 
lenghi, rabbi and rosh yeshivah at Cremona; and Jacob Mar- 
caria, dayyan and physician, also of Cremona, who was the 
printer and contributed learned prefaces to his productions. 
The first work issued was Isaac Alfasi’s Halakhot (1558), fol- 
lowed by other halakhic works, including two editions of Jacob 
b. Asher’s Turim (1560 and 1561). With the Talmud banned 
in Italy, there was a need for these substitutes. The press also 
produced philosophic works, notably the first printing of Levi 
b. Gershom’s Milhamot Adonai (1560), and ethical literature. 
The illiberal attitude of Cardinal Madruzzo’s nephew and 
successor must have led to the abrupt end of Marcaria’s ven- 
ture. For about another year he continued to print non-He- 
brew books, including some concerned with the Council of 
Trent (1545-64), though only one of them carried the printer's 
name. Joseph b. Jacob Shalit of Padua, who had been Marcar- 
ia’s proofreader, took some of the unfinished works to Venice 
and had them printed there. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.W. Amram, Makers of Hebrew Books in 
Italy (1909), 296-305; J. Bloch, Hebrew Printing in Riva di Trento 
(1933). 


RIVERA, JACOB RODRIGUEZ (1717-1789), U.S. mer- 
chant and a founder of Yeshuat Israel Congregation in New- 
port, Rhode Island. Born in Spain, Rivera was naturalized in 
New York in 1746, but soon moved to Newport. There during 
the two prerevolutionary decades, Rivera became a distin- 
guished merchant shipper, trading in numerous commodities, 
including slaves, but his chief - and quite possibly pioneer- 
ing - interest was the spermaceti candle industry. A charter 
member in 1761 of the United Company of Spermaceti Chan- 
dlers, he led its efforts to regulate competition. His colleagues, 
mostly non-Jews, esteemed him enough to forgo Saturday 
meetings on his account. Around 1760, he took as his part- 
ner the Newport cultural leader, Henry Collins, a founder of 
the Redwood Library, which Rivera also supported. Rivera is 
best known for his association with his enterprising son-in- 
law, Aaron *Lopez, and shared in many of Lopez’ ventures. 
During the American Revolution, he accompanied Lopez to 
Leicester, Massachusetts and took up farming there but, fol- 
lowing Lopez’ untimely death in 1782, Rivera reestablished 
himself at Newport. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: AJHSP, 27 (1920), index; S.F. Chyet, Lopez 
of Newport (1969); M. Gutstein, The Story of the Jews of Newport 
(1936), index; J.R. Marcus, Early American Jewry, 2 (1953), index; 
idem, American Jewry. Documents. Eighteenth Century (1959), index; 
idem, Colonial American Jews (1969); Commerce of Rhode Island, 2 


vols. (1914-15). 
[Stanley F. Chyet] 
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RIVERS, JOAN (1933-_), U.S. comedienne and actress. Born 
Joan Alexandra Molinsky in Brooklyn, New York, to Russian 
immigrants, Rivers acted in school productions at Barnard 
College, graduating Phi Betta Kappa with a bachelor’s de- 
gree in English in 1954. Post-college jobs included working 
as a publicist for Lord and Taylor and as a fashion coordina- 
tor for Bond Clothing Stores, marrying the owner's son at 21; 
the marriage was annulled six months later. Rivers returned 
home and pursued her dream of becoming an actress, mostly 
working in off-Broadway plays. She soon shifted gears and 
tried stand-up comedy, at first using the name Pepper Janu- 
ary and then performing as Joan Rivers. After working small 
East Coast clubs for seven years, she spent time in Greenwich 
Village coffeehouses developing an act that was sexually pro- 
vocative and self-deprecating. Critics panned Rivers, but co- 
median Lenny *Bruce encouraged her. From 1961 to 1962, she 
was a member of the improvisational group Second City, and 
then wrote material for Candid Camera and Phyllis Diller. 
In 1965 she was booked on the Tonight Show and after a suc- 
cessful set was asked back. Rivers soon became a Las Vegas 
headliner, and was named Las Vegas comedienne of the year 
in 1976 and 1977. Rivers wrote and starred in the film Rab- 
bit Test with Billy Crystal in 1978, and in 1983 she was named 
Woman of the Year by Hadassah. That same year, the woman 
known for her trademark line “Can we talk?” parlayed her fre- 
quent appearances on the Tonight Show into a regular guest 
host slot. After Carson left the Tonight Show in 1986, Rivers 
started her own talk show, The Late Show Starring Joan Rivers 
(1986-87) and published her first autobiography, Enter Talking. 
Her second husband was suffering from chemical depression 
due to heart medication at the time; he took the cancellation 
of his wife's program personally and committed suicide a few 
months later. Her husband's death tainted Rivers profession- 
ally, especially after her agent canceled her contract. Rivers 
started performing in small clubs again, appeared in Neil Si- 
mons Broadway Bound (1986), and then took a regular spot 
as the center square on the television game show Hollywood 
Squares, which she held until 1989. She hosted her own syn- 
dicated talk show, The Joan Rivers Show, from 1989 to 1993, 
and won an Emmy for it in 1990. Rivers returned to Broad- 
way with a play she wrote about Lenny Bruce’s mother, Sally 
Marr ... and Her Escorts (1994), which earned her a Tony nod 
for best actress. Rivers and her daughter starred as themselves 
in an NBC made-for-Tv movie Tears and Laughter: The Joan 
and Melissa Rivers Story (1994), and the mother-daughter team 
has since become known for providing red-carpet commen- 
tary during the Oscars and other awards shows. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: ‘Rivers, Joan, in: Newsmakers, Issue 3 (2005); 
“Rivers, Joan,’ in: Contemporary Authors (Gale, 2005). WEBSITE: 
www.imdb.com/name/nmooo1672. 


[Adam Wills (2"4 ed.)] 


RIVERS, LARRY (1924-2002), U.S. painter, printmaker, 
sculptor, writer, and musician. Born Yitzroch Loiza Grossberg 
in the Bronx to immigrant parents from the Ukraine, Rivers 
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initially made his reputation as a jazz saxophonist. After a 
brief stint in the U.S. Army during World War 11 (1942-43) he 
studied music theory and composition at the Juilliard School 
of Music (1944-45). Rivers started painting in 1945, and from 
1947-48 he studied at the avant-garde Hans Hofmann School 
in New York. His initial work shows the influence of Abstract 
Expressionism. 

In the early 1950s, Rivers began to paint autobiographical 
themes in pictures such as The Burial (1951, Fort Wayne Mu- 
seum of Art, Indiana), a gesturally rendered canvas inspired 
by the memory of his grandmother’s funeral, and Europe 1 
(1956, Minneapolis Institute of Arts) and Europe 11 (1956, pri- 
vate collection, New York), the latter based on a formal por- 
trait of Polish relatives. Parody enters his art in these years; 
in Washington Crossing the Delaware (1953, Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, New York), for example, a canvas mocking the grand 
heroics of 19"-century American history painting, Rivers ap- 
propriates the imagery of Emanuel Leutze’s iconic painting 
of the same name (1851, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York) while also exploring paint application and other formal 
qualities. The Museum of Modern Art in New York acquired 
Rivers’ version in 1951, his first painting to enter a major pub- 
lic collection. 

This mode of parody also pervades History of Matzah 
(The Story of the Jews) (1982-84, private collection, New York), 
an ambitious project that attempts to tell the nearly four-mil- 
lennium history of the Jews. Painted on commission, History of 
Matzah appears in a collage-like form with images and stories 
overlapping on three nine-by-fourteen-foot canvases in Part 1, 
titled Before the Diaspora, Part 11, European Jewry, and Part 111, 
Immigration to America, all superimposed on a rendering of 
matzah. Other works influenced by Rivers’ Jewish identity in- 
clude a large mural, Fall in the Forest at Birkenau (1990), hang- 
ing in the United States Holocaust Memorial Museum; three 
posthumous portraits of the Holocaust memoirist Primo *Levi 
(1987-88, Collection La Stampa, Turin, Italy); and the illustra- 
tions for a Limited Editions Club publication of Isaac *Bashevis 
Singer's short story “The Magician of Lublin” (1984). 

The multi-talented Rivers designed sets for the play Try! 
Try! (1951), written by Frank O'Hara, as well as a play by Le 
Roi Jones (1964) and Stravinsky’s Oedipus Rex (1966). With 
O’Hara, Rivers also wrote the play Kenneth Koch: A Tragedy 
(1954). In 1957 he began making welded metal sculpture. Riv- 
ers wrote poetry, acted on stage, including a stint as Lyndon 
Johnson in Kenneth Koch’ The Election (1960), and contin- 
ued to perform in jazz bands throughout his life. His 1992 
autobiography, titled What Did I Do?, chronicles his life in 
often lurid detail. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Rivers with C. Brightman, Drawings and 
Digressions (1979); H.A. Harrison, Larry Rivers (1984); S. Hunter, 
Larry Rivers (1989); L. Rivers and A. Weinstein, What Did I Do? The 
Unauthorized Autobiography (1992); S. Baskind, “Effacing Difference: 
Larry Rivers’ History of Matzah (The Story of the Jews), in: Athanor 
(1999), 87-95; L. Rivers, Larry Rivers: Art and the Artist (2002). 


[Samantha Baskind (2"¢ ed.)] 
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RIVISTA ISRAELITICA, Italian-Jewish scholarly periodical 
published in Florence between 1904 and 1915. Rivista Israelit- 
ica: Periodico bimestrale per la scienza e la vita del Giudaismo 
(“Bi-Monthly for the Science and the Life of Judaism”) was 
founded by Samuel Hirsch *Margulies. It appeared regularly 
until 1913, and in 1915 a double number marked its last issue. 
The journal provided a forum for the emerging research on the 
history and culture of Italian Jewry, which in 1913 was marked 
by the foundation of a Florence-based Societa per la storia de- 
gli ebrei in Italia (“Society for the History of the Jews of Italy”) 
edited by Umberto Cassuto. The Rivista Israelitica separated, 
for the first time in the history of the Italian Jewish press, a 
scientific approach to Judaism from more general educational 
goals, which S.H. Margulies pursued instead in La Settimana 
Israelitica (published in Siena between 1910 and 1915). The 
two journals eventually merged with II Corriere Israelitico of 
Trieste, resulting in the weekly Israel (1916-64), from which 
later stemmed both Israel dei ragazzi (1918-38), a monthly for 
the youth and La Rassegna Mensile di Israel (1925-_ ). Many 
of the studies by the Italian and foreign contributors dealt 
with the history and culture of Italian Jewry. In 1904-06 an 
Italian translation of part of Abraham Berliner’s Geschichte 
der Juden in Rom (“Storia degli Ebrei in Roma’; “History of 
the Jews of Rome”) appeared in installments as an appendix. 
Contributors included: Moise Finzi (president of the Colle- 
gio Rabbinico Italiano and professor of statistics and political 
economy at the Istituto Tecnico of Florence), U. Cassuto, Elia 
Samuele Artom, Raffaele Ottolenghi, Samuele Colombo, G. 
Cal, G. Jaré, C. Castellani, Aldo Sorani, Edgardo Morpurgo, 
Giuseppe Levi, Israel Zoller and Aldo Cantone. The journal 
also attracted distinguished Jewish scholars from other coun- 
tries. H.P. Chajes and I. Elbogen, who taught at the Collegio 
Rabbinico Italiano, contributed various studies. 


[Tovia Preschel / Francesco Spagnolo (24 ed.)] 


RIVKES, MOSES BEN NAPHTALI HIRSCH (d. c. 1671/72), 
Lithuanian talmudist. It is not known when Rivkes went to 
Vilna, but he was one of those expelled from Vilna in 1655 (to- 
gether with *Shabbetai b. Meir ha-Kohen, Ephraim Cohen, 
and Aaron Samuel *Koidonover) during the war between 
Poland and Russia. He reached the Prussian border but was 
prevented from proceeding further because of the Swedish 
army which was invading Russia. He then sailed for Amster- 
dam, where he was well received by the Sephardi commu- 
nity. Although most of the refugees were sent to Frankfurt, 
Rivkes, through the influence of Saul Levi *Morteira and Isaac 
*Aboab, remained in Amsterdam. He later returned to Vilna, 
where he died. 

Rivkes’ fame rests upon his Beer ha-Golah. At the request 
of Ephraim *Bueno, “the distinguished doctor,’ and Jacob Cas- 
tello, he corrected the edition of the Shulhan Arukh printed in 
Amsterdam, adding to it the sources and clarifying the reasons 
for conflicting opinions. The work (first published in the Am- 
sterdam (1661-66) edition of the Shulhan Arukh) became an 
integral part of the Shulhan Arukh, appearing in all editions. 
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Rivkes also wrote additions to the Shulhan Arukh and a com- 
mentary on the Mishnah, which were never published. In the 
sphere of Jew-gentile relations, Rivkes favored tolerance and 
mutual respect, condemning dishonesty toward non-Jews in 
commercial dealings and stressing the duty of Jews to respect 
Jews and gentiles alike, since Christians shared with Jews cer- 
tain religious beliefs based upon the Bible. He was renowned 
for his personal piety and was called he-Hasid (“the pious”), 
an unusual appellation for that time. In his ethical testament 
he refers to his sons, Pethahiah, Joseph, and Judah, who died 
in his lifetime, and to his sister’s son, David Lida, rabbi of Am- 
sterdam. Rivkes was an ancestor of Elijah Gaon of Vilna, who 
was supported by a legacy established by him. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.J. Fuenn, Kiryah Neemanah (1912°), 97-1003 
I. Klausner, Toledot ha-Kehillah ha-Ivrit be- Vilna (1938), 15; Ch. Tcher- 
nowitz, Toledot ha-Posekim, 3 (1947), 172-5; J. Katz, Exclusiveness and 
Tolerance (1961); Yahadut Lita, 1 (1959), 253, and index; 3 (1967), 71, 


and index. 
[Itzhak Alfassi] 


RIVKIN, BORUCH (pseudonym of Boruch Abraham Wein- 
rebe/Weinryb; 1883-1945), Yiddish literary critic and essayist. 
Born in Jakobstadt, Courland (Jekabpils, Latvia), the son of 
a wagon driver, Rivkin became involved in the revolutionary 
activities of the *Bund, although he was more inclined toward 
philosophical anarchism. He suffered a year’s imprisonment in 
1904 and fled to Switzerland, where he was active in anarchist 
circles and published in Russian. Only after reaching London 
(1911) did he begin to write in Yiddish. A year later he settled 
in New York and was invited by the poet A. *Reisen to write 
for his newly-founded literary weekly Dos Naye Land. Rivkin 
became coeditor of its successor, Di Literarishe Velt, and also 
assisted A. *Liessin in editing Tsukunft. He was on the staff 
of the New York daily Tog (1917-19 and 1940-45). In the US., 
Rivkin was associated with Poalei Zion. He suffered poverty 
and published only one booklet during his life. After his death, 
his second wife, Yiddish poet Mina Bordo-Rivkin, collected 
and published his essays in six volumes, which included: A 
Gloybn far Umgloybike (“A Religion for the Irreligious,’ 1947); 
Yidishe Dikhter in Amerike (American Yiddish Poets,’ 1947); 
Grunt-Tendentsn fun der Yidisher Literatur in Amerike (“Main 
Trends in American Yiddish Literature,’ 1948); and Undzere 
Prozaiker (“Our Prose Writers,” 1951). Rivkin is primarily a lit- 
erary critic, who holds that religion and art are identical and 
that divine truth emanates from imaginative creation. Hence, 
Torah is art and Jewish holidays are theatrical embodiments 
of a drama of redemption. The Jewish man of letters can en- 
noble the Jewish people and direct its energies to messianic 
goals. Rivkin propagated the idea that Yiddish literature could 
serve as a spiritual territory for the Jewish people in the Dias- 
pora. Messianism and spiritualism were two of Rivkin’s main 
concerns. He was not a disciplined thinker but rather a pas- 
sionate, dynamic critic who probed deeply into literary works, 
occasionally emerging with flashes of original insight. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 4 (1929), 330-3; M. Bordo- 
Rivkin, B. Rivkin: Lebn un Shafn (1953), incl. bibl.; $.D. Singer, Dikhter 
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un Prozaiker (1959), 291-4; A. Tabachnik, Dikhter un Dikhtung (1965), 
455-73. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 8 (1981), 448-51. 


[Sol Liptzin / Eugene V. Orenstein (24 ed.)] 


RIVKIN, ELLIS (1918—_), U.S. historian. Born in Baltimore, 
Maryland, Rivkin received a doctorate in history from Johns 
Hopkins University. He taught Jewish history at Gratz College 
before being appointed professor of Jewish history at the He- 
brew Union College-Jewish Institute of Religion, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. He acquired renown as a perceptive analyst of the in- 
terrelationships between Jewish life and that of the surround- 
ing culture as well as for his application of new methodolo- 
gies to the problems of Jewish historiography. Best known 
among these approaches are his reconstruction of the prob- 
lem of the Pharisees (e.g., “Defining the Pharisees: The Tan- 
naitic Sources,” in: HUCA, 40-41 (1969-70), 205-49) and his 
conception of the “unity principle,” which he regards as the 
major constant in Jewish history. He feels that the Jewish peo- 
ple have confronted and comprehended cataclysmic changes 
and increasingly complex diversity through the ages without 
loss of their identity or ideals. After retiring from teaching, 
Rivkin was named professor emeritus of Jewish history at He- 
brew Union College. 

Rivkin’s works include: Leon da Modena and the Kol 
Sakhal (1952); Dynamics of Jewish History (1970); The Shaping 
of Jewish History: A Radical New Interpretation (1971); Hidden 
Revolution (1978); and What Crucified Jesus? (1984). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Seltzer (ed.), Judaism: A People and 
Its History (1989). 





[Martin A. Cohen] 


RIVKIND, ISAAC (1895-1968), librarian and scholar. Riv- 
kind was born in Lodz, Poland, and studied at the yeshivot 
of Volozhin and Ponevezh. During World War 1 and after he 
helped organize the Mizrachi movement of Poland. In 1917 
he founded the Zeirei Mizrachi in Lodz and in 1919-20 was 
a member of the Jewish National Council of Poland. In 1920 
he was a delegate to the London Zionist Conference and from 
there proceeded to the U.S. to work on behalf of Mizrachi. In 
1923 he began to work in the library of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America, New York, eventually becoming chief of 
the Hebraica section. He was a co-founder of the U.S. branch 
of the Yiddish Scientific Institute (yIvo); on the executive of 
the Hebrew PEN Club of the U.S.A.; and a fellow of the Ameri- 
can Academy for Jewish Research. During World War 11 and in 
the immediate postwar years he was the national chairman in 
the U.S. of the League for Religious Labor in Palestine. 
Rivkind was the author of significant studies and essays 
in many fields, notably in Jewish bibliography, ethnography 
and folklore, Yiddish philology, and Zionism. He contributed 
to numerous periodicals and publications in Hebrew, Yiddish, 
and English, including Kirjath Sepher, Reshumot, and Yidishe 
Shprakh. He wrote the following works: Le-Ot u-le-Zikkaron 
(“For a Sign and a Reminder,” 1942), a study on the history, 
development, and customs of bar mitzvah; Der Kamf Kegn 
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Azartshpilen bay Yidn (1946), on the fight against gambling 
among Jews, with special reference to Old Yiddish poetry; 
and Yidishe Gelt (“Jewish Money,’ 1959), a Yiddish lexicologi- 
cal study on money in Jewish folkways, cultural history, and 
folklore. Other notable studies of his included Ha-Naziv ve- 
Yihuso le-Hibbat Ziyyon (“Rabbi Naphtali Zevi Yehuda Ber- 
lin and the Hibbat Zion Movement; 1919), Elokei Bialik (“The 
Religion of Bialik,’ in Ein ha-Kor, 1923), “Moses Provencal on 
Ball Playing” (“Teshuvat..., in Tarbiz, 4 (1932/33, 366-76), and 
“A Responsum of Leon of Modena on Uncovering the Head” 
(in Sefer ha-Yovel... L. Ginzberg (1946), 401-23). He assisted 
scores of scholars in their research. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Kosover and A. Duker (eds.), Minhah 
le-Yizhak (1949), with bibl. of Rivkind’s works; A. Zeitlin et al. in: 


Hadoar, 44 (1965), 351-8. 
[Tovia Preschel] 


RIVLIN, distinguished Jerusalem family. The Rivlin family 
claims descent from Moses *Rivkes (d. 1671), son of Naph- 
tali Hirsch Sofer of the Prague Jewish community, son of 
Pethahiah Sofer of that community, son of the scholarly Jo- 
seph, and from Moses b. David *Kramer (d. 1688), who was 
av bet din and head of the yeshivah in Vilna. Elijah Hasid 
(d. 1710), son of Moses Kramer, married the daughter of 
Pethahiah, son of Moses Rivkes. The original family name, 
Riveles, derived according to the then prevalent custom from 
the feminine name Riva, or Rivka. Apparently the name Riv- 
eles (= Rivlin) was first used by Solomon Zalman, son of 
Zevi Hirsch, who was the rabbi and head of the community 
of *Shklov in Belorussia in the middle of the 18" century. He 
was a grandson of Elijah Hasid, son of Moses Kramer. Two of 
the sons of Solomon Zalman were Elijah and Benjamin Riv- 
eles, who were leading Jews in Shklov at the end of the 18' 
century and the beginning of the 19». Benjamin was a second 
cousin and disciple of *Elijah b. Solomon Zalman, Gaon of 
Vilna, and his descendants formed the branches of the Riv- 
lins who were Perushim, or Mitnaggedim, and observed the 
customs of Elijah, Gaon of Vilna. On the other hand, the sons 
of Elijah Riveles, also known as Elijah Platkes, were followers 
of *Shneur Zalman of Lyady, and they and their descendants 
were *Habad Hasidim. The descendants of the brothers Eli- 
jah and Benjamin Riveles were among the leaders of Lithu- 
anian and Belorussian Jewry, especially in the cities of Shklov, 
Mohilev and Vilna. 

According to family tradition BENJAMIN RIVLIN (Riv- 
eles), founded an association called Hazon Zion, which had 
the aim of encouraging immigration to Erez Israel. As a con- 
sequence, a group of the Gaon’s disciples went to Erez Israel, 
founded there the *kolel of the Perushim and renewed the 
Ashkenazi community in Jerusalem. Benjamin himself did 
not succeed in reaching the country, dying on the way in 
1812. In addition to being a renowned Torah scholar, he also 
studied the natural sciences, particularly medicine and phar- 
macy, and traded in medicaments. Of his numerous works, 
only the small book Gevi’i Gevia ha-Kesef (Shklov, 1804) was 
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published. His son HILLEL (1758-1838), born in Shklov, was 
active in the Hazon Zion association. In 1809 he immigrated 
to Erez Israel at the head of a company of 70 people, among 
whom were disciples of the Vilna Gaon, and settled in Jeru- 
salem. MOSES (1781-1846), son of Hillel, lived in Shklov, where 
he officiated as a Maggid. After his father immigrated to Erez 
Israel, he headed the Hazon Zion association. He came to Erez 
Israel himself in 1841 where he was appointed head of the Ash- 
kenazi community in Jerusalem by the rabbis of Russia and 
Lithuania. Among his writings is Beit Midrash, published in 
Vilna in 1861 by his son ISAAC EISIK (?-1869). When Elijah 
Joseph Rivlin (1805-1865), grandson of Elijah Platkes, went 
to Jerusalem in 1847, the members of the Habad branch of 
the family joined the family and Habad Hasidim already in 
the country in such places as Jerusalem, Hebron, and Tibe- 
rias. Members of the family became heads of the kolelim and 
public institutions in Jerusalem and Hebron, such as talmud 
torahs, hospitals, and gemilut hasadim societies, and were 
among those who extended the limits of Jewish settlement 
in Jerusalem and other cities. Other members of the family 
traveled to Western Europe. There, too, branches of the fam- 
ily evolved, some of whose children moved to Jewish centers 
in America. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: HH. Rivlin, Hazon Ziyyon (1947); M. Kasher, 
Ha-Tekufah ha-Gedolah (1969); A. Horowitz, Mosad ha-Yesod (1948); 
SJ. Fuenn, Kiryah Neemanah (1915); Frumkin-Rivlin, Toledot, 3 
(1929), 175, 224, 227, 261; 263; S.Z. Rivlin, Ha-Maggid Doresh Ziyyon 


(1960). 
[Benjamin Rivlin] 


RIVLIN, ALICE (Mitchell; 1931— ), U.S. economist and 
government official. Born in Philadelphia, Rivlin was raised 
in Bloomington, Ind., and educated at Bryn Mawr College 
(B.A. 1952) and Radcliffe College, Harvard University (M.A. 
1955; Ph.D. 1958). She had a crowded resume, having served 
ably in many positions, including several professorships, and 
numerous leadership positions in various think tanks and in 
federal government offices. 

Rivlin devoted her career to the analysis of public fi- 
nance and social policy, and particularly to the federal budget. 
Based mainly at the Brookings Institution, a privately-funded 
centrist-liberal think tank, her government service began as 
a consultant to the House Education and Labor Committee 
in 1961. Rivlin was probably best known as the first director 
of the Congressional Budget Office (cBo), founded by Con- 
gress to provide it with economic information and analysis 
independent of the executive branch. There she established a 
tradition of nonpartisan analysis that later earned her criti- 
cism from the Reagan administration, but that enabled the 
cBO to withstand for many years pressures to become a po- 
litical tool of a congressional majority. During the Clinton 
administration, as the director of the Office of Management 
and Budget, Rivlin concentrated largely, and successfully, on 
reducing the federal deficit. As vice chair of the board of gov- 
ernors at the Federal Reserve, she was involved in monetary 
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policy, and encouraged greater use of electronic processing 
in the banking system. 

Rivlin described her perspective as that of a “fanatical, 
card-carrying middle-of-the-roader.” She articulated her ideas 
in many articles, mainly in professional journals but also in 
more popular publications; in the early 1970s she wrote a 
newspaper column for the Washington Post. Among her many 
books are: The Role of the Federal Government in Financing 
Higher Education (1961), Microanalysis of Socioeconomic Sys- 
tems: A Simulation Study (1961, with Guy Orcutt et al.), Mea- 
sures of State and Local Fiscal Capacity and Tax Effort (1962, 
with Selma J. Mushkin), Systematic Thinking for Social Action 
(1971), Caring for the Disabled Elderly: Who Will Pay? (1988, 
with Joshua M. Wiener), Reviving the American Dream: The 
Economy, the States, and the Federal Government (1992), and 
Restoring Fiscal Sanity: How to Balance the Budget (2004, with 


Isabel Sawhill). 
[Drew Silver (2™4 ed.)] 


RIVLIN, ELIEZER (1889-1942), historian and journalist in 
Erez Israel. Rivlin was born in Jerusalem into one of its old 
established families. He went into business and then became 
the secretary of the United Old Age Home in Jerusalem. As 
a young man, he became a correspondent for the New York 
Yiddish paper, Morning Journal, and also published studies 
on the history of Jewish settlement in Erez Israel, Jerusalem 
in particular, and in neighboring countries. In this field, Riv- 
lin’s major achievement was his revised and enlarged edi- 
tion of Aryeh Leib Frumkin’s Toledot Hakhmei Yerushalayim 
1490-1870 (“History of Jerusalem Sages, 1490-1870,” 3 vols., 
1928-30), which he expanded into a history of all Jewish set- 
tlement in Erez Israel. 

Rivlin also published selections from the Pentateuch 
commentary by the 16'-century Jerusalem rabbi and physi- 
cian Raphael Mordecai Malkhi, Likkutim mi-Perush ha-Torah 
shel R.M. Malkhi (2 parts, 1923-24); a biography of Joseph 
Sundel *Salant (Heb., 1927); a new edition of the 17'-century 
work on Jerusalem, Horvot Yerushalayim (1928); and Sefer 
ha-Yahas le-Mishpahat Rivlin u-Mishpahat ha-Gra mi- Vilna 
(1935-40; “Genealogy of the Rivlin family and the family of 
Elijah of Vilna”). His collection of material on Erez Israel in 
the responsa literature remained unpublished. 


[Getzel Kressel] 


RIVLIN, HARRY N. (1904-1991), U.S. educator. Born in 
New York, Rivlin was a schoolteacher before joining the de- 
partment of education at the City College of New York. In 
1939, he organized and headed the department of education 
at the newly-established Queens College. In 1957 he was ap- 
pointed dean of teacher education for the newly-established 
City University of New York. In this post, he served as chief 
administrative officer of one of the largest teacher education 
programs in the country. As a coordinator for the Great Cit- 
ies School Improvement Program, Rivlin studied the ways in 
which schools were dealing with the educationally and so- 
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cially disadvantaged. When he was chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Urban Teaching of the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, he was instrumental in set- 
ting up a national clearinghouse for research in urban edu- 
cation. He served as acting president of City College during 
1961-62. One of America’s foremost experts on the problems 
of education in urban ghettos, Rivlin was chiefly responsible 
for the plan for training teachers for schools in low socioeco- 
nomic areas, which was accepted by the New York City Board 
of Education in 1966. 

He was one of the editors of the Encyclopedia of Mod- 
ern Education (1943), and his published works include: Edu- 
cating for Adjustment (1936); Teaching Adolescents in Second- 
ary Schools (1948, 19612) edited with Herman H. Remmers; 
Growth and Learning (1957); New Teachers for New Immigrants 
(1965); Cultural Pluralism in Education (with M. Stent and W. 
Hazard, 1973); The Control of Urban Schools (1974); The Col- 
lege’s Responsibility to Its Faculty (1974); and In Praise of Di- 
versity (with M. Gold and C. Grant, 1977). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: The City University of New York, Divi- 
sion of Teacher Education, Teacher Education News and Notes, 17 


(March-April 1966). 
[Ernest Schwarcz] 


RIVLIN, JOSEPH JOEL (1889-1971), Israeli educator and 
scholar of Arabic language and literature. Born in *Jerusalem, 
Rivlin was the son of Reuven Rivlin, the last secretary of the 
general council of Keneset Yisrael. His mother, a sister of Avra- 
ham *Shapira, died when he was a week old. From 1910 to 
1914, he taught at schools in Jerusalem. Rivlin was one of the 
main protagonists of spoken Hebrew, and he opposed the Hilfs- 
verein and its domination of education in Erez Israel. When 
the network of national schools was established, he became 
its secretary in Jerusalem. 

At the beginning of World War 1, Rivlin was compelled 
to leave Jerusalem and hide with his mother’s relatives in 
Petah Tikvah. In 1917 he volunteered to teach in Kefar Sava 
the children of those who had been expelled from Jaffa and 
Tel Aviv. He was taken prisoner there by the Turkish govern- 
ment and imprisoned in Jerusalem and then in *Damascus. 
Freed through the efforts of the engineer Gedaliah Wilbus- 
hewitz, who managed factories in Damascus for the Turkish 
army, Rivlin acted as his secretary until the end of the war. He 
remained there and taught in the Hebrew school for a time. 

After the war, he took charge of the Damascus Hebrew 
girls’ school established by the Zionist Organization. He was 
elected to the communal council of Damascus, together with 
Yehuda *Burla, who headed the boys’ school; they represented 
the Zionist Organization in the city. In 1922 he returned to 
Erez Israel, then went to study Arabic language and Islamic 
literature at the University of Frankfurt. On his return to 
Jerusalem in 1927, he was appointed to the Institute of Ori- 
ental Studies of the Hebrew University, and was eventually 
promoted to professor. In 1928 he was elected to the central 
organization of Erez Israel Hebrew teachers and from 1930 to 
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1941 was its chairman. He was also a member of the Academy 
for the Hebrew Language. Rivlin participated actively in com- 
munal work, and was a founder and leader of many organiza- 
tions, including the Bnai B'rith 
At an early age, Rivlin began publishing stories, essays, 
criticisms, accounts of the settlement of Erez Israel and its 
personalities, etc. He translated the *Koran and A Thousand 
and One Nights into Hebrew and wrote on the culture of the 
Kurdish Jews. He published many articles and various books 
on Jerusalem and its personalities. 
[Benjamin Rivlin] 


RIVLIN, SHELOMO ZALMAN (1886-1962), hazzan, com- 
poser, and rabbi, son of Yosef *Rivlin. Rivlin studied liturgi- 
cal music with A.Z. Idelsohn. For 60 years, he was hazzan of 
the Shirat Israel Synagogue in Jerusalem, and founded and 
directed its school for hazzanim and Jewish music. He en- 
deavored to produce a unified musical style based equally on 
the European and Oriental traditions, which he published in 
Shirei Shelomo-ha-Shirah ha-Me'uhedet (1933). Rivlin’s repu- 
tation as an outstanding teacher was spread by his students, 
many of whom became notable hazzanim. He also trained 
many of his pupils in homiletics and published the sermons 
he wrote for them to deliver in the Shirat Israel Synagogue in 
Midrash Shelomo (1953). His compositions and arrangements 
of traditional melodies were published in Shirei Shelomo, 3 
vols. (1931-61). He also edited, together with J.C. Epstein, a 
Hebrew-English- Yiddish dictionary (1924). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tidhar, 4 (1950), 1743; E. Horowitz, in: Yediot 
ha-Makhon ha-Yisreeli le-Musikah Datit, 4 (1963/64), 354-60. 


[David MLL. Olivestone] 


RIVLIN, YOSEF YIZHAK (1837-1896), leader of the Jew- 
ish community in Jerusalem. Born in Jerusalem, Rivlin was 
a fourth-generation descendant of Hillel Rivlin (see *Rivlin 
family), the leader of the disciples of the Vilna Gaon who set- 
tled in Erez Israel in the early 19» century. He entered public 
life at an early age, and from 1863 until his death was secre- 
tary — and, in fact, director - of Ha-Va’ad ha-Kelali Keneset 
Yisrael (General Committee of Keneset Yisrael), the central 
body of the Ashkenazi community in Jerusalem. As such he 
was instrumental in unifying the Ashkenazi community. Riv- 
lin initiated the building of the first Jewish quarters in Jeru- 
salem outside the Old City walls, e.g., Nahalat Shiv’ah (1869), 
Me“’h Shearim (1874), and other housing centers in the west 
and northwest of the city. He took an active part in founding 
the first Jewish agricultural settlement, Petah Tikvah. Rivlin’s 
writings are mostly confined to publicistic commentary. His 
articles in Hebrew newspapers in Erez Israel and abroad de- 
scribed Jewish life in the Holy Land. He argued with those who 
criticized the social and economic conditions of the old yishuv 
and especially the Halukkah system, for he favored gradual 
reform, rather than major changes. Rivlin also wrote some 
poetry about the redemption of Israel and the upbuilding of 
Jerusalem. A selection of his articles and essays appeared in 
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book form as Megillat Yosef (1966), edited with an introduc- 
tion by N. Katzburg. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Grajewski, Ha-Rav Yosef Rivlin (1926); Y. 
Rivlin, in: H.Z. Hirschberg (ed.), Yad Yosef Yizhak Rivlin (1964). 
[Nathaniel Katzburg] 


RIZAIEH (until the 1930s called Urmia), town in N.W. Iran, 
on the Persian-Turkish frontier. There was a Jewish commu- 
nity in Urmia in early Islamic days; it first came to the fore in 
the 12" century with the appearance of the pseudo-messiah 
David *Alroy, who found many adherents in the town. Noth- 
ing more is heard of the community until 1828 when *David 
d’Beth Hillel visited it. In his Travels he mentions three syn- 
agogues in Urmia and gives a detailed account of the com- 
munity’s suffering as a result of a *blood libel. Further details 
are provided by Christian missionary sources. Letters pub- 
lished by I. Ben-Zvi and an account by Z. Shazar throw fur- 
ther light on the history of Jews in Urmia in the last century. 
As attested by a letter preserved in Chorny’s Sefer ha-Massaot 
(1884; pp. 240-2), they had contacts with the Jews in the Cau- 
casus. The community was severely affected by a famine in 
1871. In 1902, about 350 Jewish families lived in 200 houses in 
Rizaieh, in four separate quarters with a synagogue in each. 
With the establishment of the State of Israel, most of the Jews 
in Rizaieh immigrated there and the rest left the town after 
the 1979 Islamic revolution. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: WJ. Fischel, in: Sinai, 5 (1939), 237ff.; idem, 
in: JSOS, 6 (1944), 195-226; A. Ben-Jacob, Kehillot Yehudei Kurdistan 
(1961), 22-25, 144; Z. Shazar, Kokhevei Boker (1961°), 357-73; I. Ben- 
Zvi, Mehkarim u-Mekorot (1966), index, s.v. Urmiah. ADD. BILIOG- 
RAPHY: A. Netzer, “Jews of Urmia/Rezaiye,’ in: Shofar (Jan. 2001), 
22 ff. (in Persian). 


[Walter Joseph Fischel / Amnon Netzer (274 ed.)] 


RIZPAH (Heb. 737), daughter of Aiah and concubine of 
Saul. After Saul’s death, Rizpah probably withdrew to the pal- 
ace of her son *Ish-Bosheth (Ishbaal) at Mahanaim, where 
*Abner took possession of her (11 Sam. 3:7). Abner was rep- 
rimanded for this by Ish-Bosheth, whose anger may be ex- 
plained in light of the custom that the king’s harem used to 
pass on to his successor (cf. 11 Sam. 16:21), and should have 
therefore passed on to Ish-Bosheth. Abner’s action can also 
be seen against the background of the Near Eastern custom 
that the marriage of a former king’s wife bestows legitimacy 
even on an aspirant to the throne who has no sufficient claim 
(cf. 16:21; 1 Kings 2:17-22). Abner’s action was thus regarded 
as a step toward claiming the throne. 

At a later period in David’s reign, a three-year famine 
broke out which was thought to have been caused by Saul’s 
guilt in slaying the Gibeonites. The Gibeonites demanded the 
blood of the guilty house of Saul, and David made expiation by 
handing over seven of Saul’s sons, among them the two sons 
of Rizpah, Armoni and Mephibosheth, to be hanged (11 Sam. 
21:1-9). The Gibeonites hanged them in the first days of the 
barley harvest, and brought the bodies to Gibeon to be ex- 
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posed. Rizpah displayed her devotion by keeping a constant 
vigil over the bodies to protect them from the birds of prey 
from the beginning of the barley harvest until the rain fi- 
nally came (21:10). When David heard of Rizpah’s fidelity, he 
brought her sons’ bones to burial (21:13-14). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bright, Hist, 176; de Vaux, Anc Isr, 116; M. 
Tsevat, in: JJS, 9 (1958), 273-93. 


ROBACK, ABRAHAM AARON (1890-1965), U.S. psy- 
chologist and Yiddish scholar. Born in Russia, Roback was 
taken to the USS. as a child. He taught at several universities 
and was associated with the Massachusetts State Department 
of Education (1926-49). He served as chairman and profes- 
sor of psychology at Emerson College (1949-1958). Roback’s 
primary importance to psychology was as a historian and sys- 
tematist. An early opponent of behaviorism, he believed in a 
broadly humanistic approach to psychology. He was the first 
to investigate the historical antecedents of American, as op- 
posed to European, sources of psychology. He also stressed 
the Jewish contribution to the history of psychology. In addi- 
tion, he devised tests for superior adult intelligence, scientific 
ingenuity, comprehension, and sense of humor. He wrote on 
personality and folklore and became interested in the study 
of linguistics, especially of Yiddish. 

Roback was the first to introduce an academic course in 
Yiddish literature in the U.S., at the Massachusetts University 
Extension (1929) and organized the Yiddish collection (over 
10,000 books) at Harvard University Library (1929). He was 
editor of Der Keneder Odler in Montreal (1908) and first edi- 
tor of Canadian Jewish Chronicle (1914). 

Roback’s extensive research into the character and liter- 
ary value of Yiddish also showed the cultural and spiritual im- 
pact which this language has made upon Western culture. He 
showed how Yiddish is permeated by the folkgeist of its Jew- 
ish speakers and Weltanschauung of the shtetl. Roback wrote 
the Jewish Influence in Modern Thought (1929) and Psychology 
Through Yiddish Literature (1931) in which he expressed his be- 
lief in the role of Jewish thought in the modern age. Roback 
was active in many communal and Jewish organizations. 

Apart from Yiddish research, he was a prolific writer in 
his own field. He wrote many articles and over 20 books on 
psychology. Among the most important were: The Psychology 
of Character (1927, 1952*); Personality in Theory and Practice 
(1949, 19577); A History of American Psychology (1952, 19647); 
History of Psychology and Psychiatry (1961, 1962”); Aspects of 
Applied Psychology and Crime (1964). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Berger, The Destiny and Motivation of Dr. 


A.A. Roback (1957). 
[Menachem M. Brayer] 


ROBACK, LEA (1903-2000), Canadian feminist, union or- 
ganizer, communist, peace activist. Roback was known in the 
Jewish community but earned her fame among labor activ- 
ists and feminists in Quebec Francophone society. Born in 
Montreal to Yiddish-speaking Polish parents, she was raised 
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in Beauport, one of nine children. At home in French society, 
she went to the University of Grenoble for two years and then 
to the University of Berlin. Her association with the radical 
left began in Germany, where she witnessed the rise of Nazism 
and was herself beaten for her political activism. Returning to 
Montreal in 1932, she worked at the YwHa and then opened a 
Marxist bookstore. She became a labor organizer for the 1L- 
Gwu and organized the Union of Electrical Workers. Given 
the anti-Marxist government of Duplessis, she continued her 
work underground when the bookstore was closed. Age did 
not diminish her enthusiasm or activism as she marched and 
spoke out for women’s rights and against antisemitism, war, 
and the use of nuclear weapons. Even at age 92, she partici- 
pated in the March of Bread and Roses. Friends and family 
set up an ongoing foundation in her honor that would raise 
money for education. Named to the Order of Quebec and 
honored by the ywca and Temple Emanuel-Beth Sholom, 
Roback was listed as one of the 100 outstanding Quebecers 
of the 20" century in L’Actualité. She was the subject of a 1991 
documentary film, Des Lumiéres: Dans la grande noirceur, by 
Sophie Bissonnette. Roback’s papers are at the Jewish Public 
Library of Montreal. She never married but left a strong leg- 
acy that combined a fierce pride in being Jewish with a stead- 
fast commitment to social justice, human rights, and peace. 
Her life stands as an example of Canadian multiculturalism 
at its best. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Gottheil, Les Juifs progressistes au Québec 
(1988), 63-103; N. Joseph, “Jewish Women in Canada: An Evolving 
Role,” in: R. Klein and F. Dimant (eds.), From Immigration to Integra- 
tion (2001), 182-95; idem, “Jewish Women of Canada,’ in: H. Epstein 
(ed.), Jewish Women 2000 (1999), 123-28. 


[Norma Baumel Joseph (2"¢ ed.)] 


ROBBINS, HAROLD (1916-1997), U.S. author. Born in New 
York City and listed as Francis Kane on his birth certificate 
but abandoned on the steps of a Roman Catholic orphan- 
age, he was raised in a foster home by a Jewish family named 
Rubins. He dropped out of high school and worked in a suc- 
cession of jobs, including inventory clerk in a grocery store. 
When he was 19, he borrowed $800 and started speculating on 
crop futures. He later said he was a millionaire by the time he 
turned 20 but lost it all gambling on the future price of sugar. 
In 1940, he got a job as a clerk in the New York warehouse of 
Universal Pictures and rose quickly. By 1942, he became ex- 
ecutive director of budget and planning. He remained with 
Universal as an executive until 1957. He began writing at the 
age of 30. His first book, Never Love a Stranger (1948), drew 
on his own life as an orphan on the streets of New York and 
created controversy with its graphic sexuality. The book, later 
made into a film, was his first bestseller, and by his death he 
had sold more than 750 million books with more than 25 titles 
in 32 languages. The Dream Merchants (1949) was about Hol- 
lywood’s film industry, from the first steps to the sound era. 
In it Robbins blended his own experiences, historical facts, 
melodrama, sex, and action into a fast-moving story. His 1952 
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novel, A Stone for Danny Fisher, about a sensitive boy growing 
to manhood while being victimized by circumstances, drew 
respect from some critics, unlike most of his other writings. 
The film version (1958) had the setting moved from Chicago 
to New Orleans; it was renamed King Creole and starred Elvis 
Presley. Among his best-known books was The Carpetbaggers, 
loosely based on the life of Howard Hughes. It took the reader 
from New York to California, from the aeronautical industry 
to the glamor of Hollywood. Robbins also wrote Never Leave 
Me (1953), 79 Park Avenue (1955), The Betsy (1971) and Dreams 
Die First (1977). As his bankroll swelled, Robbins began liv- 
ing the sybaritic lifestyle of his characters, luxuriating on his 
yacht, maintaining villas on the French Riviera, Acapulco, and 
Beverly Hills, gambling at the world’s casinos and marrying at 
least five times. Robbins said he had experienced all the vices 
he chronicled in his novels, many of which revolved around 
disguised versions of the rich and famous, including Aristotle 
Onassis, Porfirio Rubirosa and Lana Turner. 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


ROBBINS (Rabinowitz), JEROME (1918-1998), U.S. dancer, 
choreographer, director, and producer considered by many 
the greatest American-born ballet choreographer and the 
best choreographer on Broadway. Moreover, his works em- 
brace a wide range of styles and moods. Robbins was born in 
New York, studied ballet and modern dance, had violin and 
piano lessons, and was interested in marionettes. In 1940, he 
joined the Ballet Theatre (later the American Ballet Theater) 
and danced his first important role as Petrouchka in 1942. 
He subsequently proved an outstanding interpreter of comic 
and dramatic characters. His first choreographic work Fancy 
Free (1944), in a style based on contemporary movement, was 
an immediate success and was expanded into a musical, On 
the Town. Robbins choreographed Interplay (1945), Facsim- 
ile (1946), and other works for the Ballet Theatre. In 1948 he 
joined the New York City Ballet, where he was associate ar- 
tistic director from 1949 to 1961, and created nine works for 
its company, including a reworking of Nijinsky’s Afternoon 
of a Faun (1953) and Concert Chopin (1956). He later cho- 
reographed many works for the company, including Bach's 
Goldberg Variations (1971); Stravinsky’s Requiem Canticle; and 
Philip Glass’s Glass Pieces (1983). From 1944 onward, Robbins 
was also active in the Broadway theater, where his choreo- 
graphic successes included West Side Story, in collaboration 
with composer Leonard *Bernstein (1957), which made him 
world famous. From 1958 to 1961, Robbins headed his own 
company, Ballets U.S.A., which played in Europe and Amer- 
ica. In 1964, his direction of the musical Fiddler on the Roof 
was outstandingly successful. In 1952, Robbins assisted in the 
establishment of the *Inbal dance company in Israel. In 1966, 
he founded the American Theater Laboratory for the devel- 
opment of new forms in the musical theater. 

Robbins was Chevalier de lordre des arts et lettres 
(France, 1964); was awarded an honorary doctorate from the 
City University of New York (1980); and received the Hans 
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Christian Andersen award (1988) and the Handel Medallion 
of the City of New York (1990). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: IED, Vol. 5, 358b-368a; International Diction- 
ary of Ballet, vol. 2, 1199-203. 
[Marcia B. Siegel / Amnon Shiloah (2"4 ed.)] 


ROBERT (Levin), LUDWIG (1778-1832), German play- 
wright. Born into a prosperous and “enlightened” Berlin fam- 
ily, Robert was the younger brother of Rahel *Varnhagen von 
Ense. Rejecting a business career to become a writer, he de- 
voted himself mainly to the drama, and was the first Jew to 
have his plays performed on the German stage. Although he 
converted to Christianity, he was never allowed to forget his 
Jewish origin, and his lack of success was partly due to the 
prejudices of his contemporaries. Neither his adaptation of 
Moliére’s Les Précieuses Ridicules (staged in Berlin, 1804) nor 
his verse tragedy Die Tochter Jephthas (staged in Prague, 1813) 
aroused much enthusiasm. His staunch German patriotism 
during the Napoleonic era found expression in his verse col- 
lection, Kaempfe der Zeit (1817), whose technique influenced 
some of the poems of his young friend Heinrich *Heine. Rob- 
ert’s outstanding work, the tragedy Die Macht der Verhaeltnisse 
(1819), reflects the ambiguity of his position as a converted 
Jew. Based on the controversy between Achim von Arnim and 
Moritz Itzig that led to a duel in 1811, the play deals with class 
conflicts and the avenging of insults and was the forerunner of 
the great social dramas of Hebbel and Ibsen, but was not ap- 
preciated in its time. His correspondence with his sister Rahel 
Varnhagen appeared in 2001, edited by C. Vigliero. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Haap, Ludwig und Friederike Robert 
(1895); S. Liptzin, Germany’s Stepchildren (1948), 55-57; S. Kaznelson 
(ed.), Juden im deutschen Kulturbereich (19627), 16, 874. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: L. Weissberg, “Das Drama eines preussischen Patrioten. 
Ludwig Roberts Jephthas Tochter,” in: G. Biegel and M. Graetz (eds.), 
Judentum zwischen Tradition und Moderne (2002), 95-116. 


[Sol Liptzin] 


ROBERT OF READING (second half of 13'* century), Lon- 
don Dominican friar, an excellent preacher, deeply skilled in 
Hebrew, who converted to Judaism, was circumcised, and, 
taking the name Haggai, married a Jewish woman. Sum- 
moned before the king and arguing boldly, he was handed 
to the archbishop of Canterbury for discipline. This entry for 
1275 appears in the Worcester chronicle, derived with few ad- 
ditions from a lost Winchcombe chronicle. In his conversion 
Robert was not unique. Roth (see Bibliography) draws atten- 
tion to Samuel Usque’s reference in his Consolagam... (Fer- 
rara, 1553) to this episode. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Florence of Worcester: Chronicon ex chroni- 
cis (ed. B. Thorpe), 2 (1849), 214; A. Gransden Historical Writing in 
England c. 550-c. 1307 (1974), 421; C. Roth History of the Jews in Eng- 


land (19497) 273. 
(a949") 273 [Joe Hillaby (2% ed.)] 


ROBERTS, TONY (1939- ), U.S. actor. Born in New York 
City, the son of a well-known radio announcer, Roberts stud- 
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ied acting at Northwestern University and then struck out for 
New York, working in commercials. He got a regular stint on 
the television soap opera The Edge of Night and then began a 
long-term friendship and professional relationship with the 
comedian-writer-director Woody *Allen when he was cast as 
Diane Keaton’s husband in Allen’s Broadway production Play 
It Again, Sam (1969). Roberts appeared in such Allen works 
as Annie Hall (1977), Stardust Memories (1980), A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Sex Comedy (1982), and Radio Days (1987). In 1995 
Roberts costarred on Broadway with Julie Andrews, playing 
a flamboyant homosexual cabaret entertainer in the musical 
version of Andrews’ 1981 movie Victor/Victoria. He contin- 
ued in film and on Broadway throughout the early years of 
the 21° century. 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


ROBIN, REGINE (1939- ), sociologist, essayist, and fiction 
writer. Robin was born in Paris, France, to working-class im- 
migrants from Poland. Named Rivka Ajzersztejn, she was hid- 
den with her mother in the Paris suburb of Belleville. Both 
survived the war, as did her father, a French soldier. But some 
50 relatives in Poland were killed by the Nazis, as were others 
from France, following “la grande rafle” (roundup) of Parisian 
Jews on July 18, 1942. These events left an indelible imprint 
on the infant Rivka, and would become obsessions for the 
writer that Robin eventually became. Thus, at the end of her 
short-story collection, Immense Fatigue des Pierres (1995), 
she inserted photos of 50 empty picture-frames to represent 
her eradicated Polish family. In the same collection, her story 
“Gratok, langue de vie, langue de mort” depicts the little girl’s 
hiding place and her French babysitter, Juliette, who frater- 
nized with Nazis but never betrayed her. Robin grew up in 
a home where she imbibed radical ideas and a deep love for 
Yiddish. She completed a doctorate in history but switched 
to sociology. She was a university professor in France, then in 
Montréal after her father and mother died, respectively in 1975 
and 1977. Her passion for Yiddish rekindled just as she began 
to divide her time between her new home and Paris. Nearly 
all of her writing, some 15 books, contains reflections on Yid- 
dish language and culture. In 1984, she published Pour amour 
du Yiddish: écriture juive et sentiment de la langue, 1830-1930. 
In Kafka (1989), she discussed the fascination with Yiddish of 
the celebrated Czech writer. Her two novels, Le Cheval Blanc 
de Lénine (1979) and La Québécoite (1983), she labeled “auto- 
fiction,” a combination of family history, imaginary elements 
and self-reflexive passages on writing. The much-discussed lat- 
ter book treats imaginatively the narrator’s complex search for 
identity between her Jewish roots, her French experiences and 
her efforts to integrate into Quebec society. This search resur- 
faces in Cyberdémocraties: Traversées Fugitives (2004). Among 
Robin's most important studies are Berlin chantiers: Essai sur 
les passés fragiles (2001; Prix littéraire de la Ville de Montréal) 
and La Mémoire saturée (2003). Both deal extensively with 
the Holocaust in German historiography and memorializa- 
tion. She won the prestigious Governor-General’s Award for 
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Le Réalisme socialiste: une esthétique impossible (1986). Robin 
is a fellow of the Royal Society of Canada. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B.-Z. Shek, “Pour lamour du yiddish. The Lit- 
erary Itinerary of Régine Robin,’ in J. Sherman (ed.), Yiddish After 
the Holocaust (2004): 286-299. 


[Ben-Zion Shek (24 ed.)] 


°ROBINSON, EDWARD (1794-1863), U.S. Orientalist. In 
1830, he was appointed professor of theology at Andover, and 
later taught in Boston and at the New York Theological Sem- 
inary. His travels to Egypt and Palestine in 1837 and 1852 re- 
sulted in Biblical Researches in Palestine (3 vols., 1841); Later 
Biblical Researches in Palestine (1857); and Physische Geog- 
raphie des Heiligen Landes, published posthumously in 1865 
(Physical Geography of the Holy Land, 1865). Robinson’s travels 
initiated a new period of biblical research. He went straight to 
the Arab inhabitants of Palestine, noting the names of places 
and ruins preserved by them, and was thus able to identify cor- 
rectly hundreds of forgotten biblical locations. As his archae- 
ological training was insufficient, he was unable to identify a 
site correctly if it lacked an Arabic name. By leaving the beaten 
track of the pilgrims and examining early traditions, he shed 
new light on biblical topography. He was also openly critical 
of the topographical studies of Jerusalem and discovered im- 
portant remains of the Third Wall. He was greatly aided in his 
researches by his assistant Eli Smith, a local missionary who 
was thoroughly acquainted with Arabic. Robinson discovered 
five of the six ruined cities in the Negev, identified Masada and 
transformed knowledge of biblical Palestine. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.B. Smith and Hitchcock, Life of E. Robin- 
son (1863); J.A. Bewer, in: JBL, 58 (1939), 355-63; E. Abel, ibid., 365-72; 
A. Alt, ibid., 373-7; W. Stinespring, ibid., 379-87. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


ROBINSON, EDWARD G. (Emanuel Goldenberg, 1893- 
1973), U.S. actor. Born in Bucharest, Romania, Robinson was 
taken to the U.S. in 1903. He made his first New York appear- 
ance in 1913 and came to prominence in the 1920s with the 
Theatre Guild, appearing on Broadway in such plays as Sam- 
son and Delilah (1921), Peer Gynt (1923), The Adding Machine 
(1923), Androcles and the Lion (1925), The Firebrand (1925), The 
Brothers Karamazov (1927), and Kibitzer, which he co-wrote 
with Jo Sterling (1929). 

In his first starring film role, Robinson played a gang- 
ster in The Racket (1927), a portrayal that led to his being cast 
in the title role of Little Caesar (1931). His performance as a 
gang leader became a screen classic. He went on to play many 
such parts and was widely imitated. His film career contin- 
ued through five decades. Among his more than 100 films are: 
Kid Galahad (1937), Dr. Ehrlich’s Magic Bullet (1940), The Sea 
Wolf (1941), Double Indemnity (1944), Our Vines Have Tender 
Grapes (1945), All My Sons (1948), Key Largo (1948), House of 
Strangers (1949), The Ten Commandments (1956), A Hole in 
the Head (1959), The Prize (1963), The Cincinnati Kid (196s), 
and Soylent Green (1973). 
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Robinson returned to the stage on occasion, notably in 
Darkness at Noon (1951) and in Paddy Chayefsky’s Middle 
of the Night (1956), for which he was nominated for a Tony 
Award. 

In 1973 he was awarded, posthumously, an Honorary 
Academy Award, which is given for exceptional distinction 
in the making of motion pictures or for outstanding service 
to the Academy. 

He was very active on behalf of various Jewish and Israeli 
causes. Robinson's autobiography, All My Yesterdays, was pub- 
lished in 1975. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.G. Robinson, Jr., My Father My Son (1958). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Beck, The Edward G. Robinson Encyclo- 
pedia (2001); A. Gansberg, Little Caesar: A Biography of Edward G. 
Robinson (1983); F. Hirsch, Edward G. Robinson (1975); J. Robinson, 
Edward G. Robinson's World of Art (1975); J Parish and A. Marill, The 
Cinema of Edward G. Robinson (1972). 


[Frank Emblen and Stewart Kampel / Ruth Beloff (2"¢ ed.)] 


ROBINSON, JACOB (1889-1977), jurist, diplomat, and his- 
torian. Born in Serijai (Lithuania - then Russia), Robinson 
graduated from the law school of the University of Warsaw 
(1914), served in the Russian army (from 1914), and was for a 
time in German captivity. He returned to what became inde- 
pendent Lithuania, entered into Jewish public life, and pio- 
neered in the building of a Hebrew school system. For three 
years, he was director of the Hebrew Gymnasium in Verbalis. 
In 1922 he was admitted to the bar and in the same year was 
elected to the Lithuanian parliament, holding office as chair- 
man of the Jewish faction and leader of the minorities bloc 
until its dissolution in 1926. 

With the foundation of the Congress of Nationalities, he 
became (1925-31) one of the spokesmen for the Jewish cause 
at international gatherings. He was legal adviser to the Lithu- 
anian Foreign Office (1931-33), and represented Lithuania in 
the Memel Case before the Permanent Court of International 
Justice at The Hague (1931), as well as the German-Lithuanian 
Conciliation Committee. 

With the emergence of the Nazi threat to European 
Jewry, he organized a secret committee for the protection of 
Jewish rights and used his connections for admission of Ger- 
man Jews to Lithuania. He left Lithuania at the end of May 
1940, and later reached New York, where, in 1941, he estab- 
lished the Institute of Jewish Affairs sponsored by the Ameri- 
can and the World Jewish Congress. He headed the Institute 
for seven years, in the course of which he undertook a number 
of special assignments as special consultant for Jewish affairs 
to the U.S. chief of counsel, Robert H. Jackson, in the trial of 
the major war criminals in Nuremberg, and as consultant to 
the UN Secretariat in the establishment of the Human Rights 
Commission. When the Palestine question was submitted to 
the un, he became legal adviser to the Jewish Agency and later 
legal adviser to the Israel mission to the UN (1948-57). In 1952, 
he was in charge of drafting Israel's Reparations Agreement 
with West Germany. 
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From 1957, he was adviser to the Conference on Jewish 
Material Claims Against Germany (subsequently the Memo- 
rial Foundation for Jewish Culture) and coordinator of re- 
search activities and publications on the Holocaust for *Yad 
Vashem and *Yivo. He was recognized as a leading author- 
ity in this field. Before and during the Eichmann trial, he was 
special consultant to the attorney general on problems of the 
history of the Holocaust and of international law. 

Robinson was the author of numerous books and arti- 
cles on international law and organization, and Jewish affairs. 
These include: The Metamorphosis of the United Nations (1958; 
a course given to the Hague Academy of International Law); 
Guide to Jewish History under the Nazi Impact (a bibliographi- 
cal work with Philip Friedman, 1960); And the Crooked Shall 
be Made Straight (1965), which was a reply to Hannah *Arendt’s 
Eichmann in Jerusalem; and International Law and Organiza- 
tion (1967). He also served as consultant editor and adviser to 
the Holocaust Department of the Encyclopaedia Judaica. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Académie de droit international, Recueil des 
Cours, 94 (1958), 495-6; Lithuanian Encyclopedia, 25 (Boston, 1961), 
372-3; Yahadut Lita, 3 (1967), 231. 

[Maurice L. Perlzweig] 


ROBINSON, NEHEMIAH (1898-1964), international law- 
yer. Born in Vistys, Lithuania, he studied law and political sci- 
ence at the University of Jena, Germany, and from 1927 prac- 
ticed law in Kovno with his brother Jacob *Robinson. Soon 
after his arrival in New York (December 1940), he joined the 
Institute of Jewish Affairs and was appointed its director in 
1947, in which post he continued until his death. He published 
a number of books and numerous articles on contemporary 
Jewish affairs, the United Nations, prosecution of war crimi- 
nals, and indemnification of the victims of Nazi persecution. 
Robinson was International Law Adviser to the *World Jewish 
Congress. In the negotiations of the *Conference on Jewish 
Material Claims Against Germany with German authorities 
at The Hague, Robinson acted as chief adviser in formulating 
the agreement on indemnification, and later contributed to its 
legislative and judicial implementation. He also represented 
Jewish bodies in negotiating agreements on indemnification 
with the Austrian authorities. 

Among his works are: Indemnification, Reparations, Jew- 
ish Aspects (1944); Problems of European Reconstruction (1945); 
Ten Years of German Indemnification (1964, includes biog- 
raphy and bibliography of his works on indemnification); 
United Nations and the World Jewish Congress (1956); Geno- 
cide Convention (1960); and Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights (1958). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: World Jewish Congress, Dr. Nehemiah Rob- 
inson (Eng. 1964); N. Goldmann in: Ten Years of German Indemni- 
fication (1964). 

[Maurice L. Perlzweig] 


ROBISON, SOPHIA (1888-1969), U.S. sociologist and crimi- 
nologist. Born in New York, Sophia Robison was a professor 
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at the New York School of Social Work from 1940 until her 
retirement in 1958. She did significant studies in the field of ju- 
venile delinquency; her major publications in this field are Can 
Delinquency Be Measured? (1936) and Juvenile Delinquency: Its 
Nature and Control (1960). She also did pioneering work in 
the field of Jewish demography: her Jewish Population Studies 
(1943) present a thorough statistical analysis of a number of 
Jewish communities in the northeastern United States. Sophia 
Robison was a member of the Conference on Jewish Relations 
since its inception; she cooperated closely with the founder of 
the conference, Morris Raphael *Cohen. 


[Werner J. Cahnman] 


ROBLES, ANTONIO RODRIGUES (c. 1620-1690), Mar- 
rano merchant. Robles, who was born in Fundao, Portugal, 
of a family which had suffered at the hands of the Inquisition, 
settled in London as a merchant in the mid-17" century, but 
played no part in the crypto-Jewish community. When, how- 
ever, his property was seized as that of an enemy alien after 
outbreak of war with Spain in 1656, he successfully obtained 
exemption on the grounds that although uncircumcised he 
was not a Spaniard but a Portuguese “of the Hebrew nation.” 
The successful outcome of the “Robles Case” established the 
right of professing Jews to live in England without interfer- 
ence. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, England’, 164f.; Wolf, in: JHSET, 1 


(1893-94), 60-66, 77-86. 
[Charles Reznikoff] 


ROBSON, WILLIAM ALEXANDER (1895-1980), British 
political scientist. Born in London, Robson was the son of a 
pearl dealer and became the manager of one of Britain’s first 
airports. There, he gave George Bernard Shaw his first ride in 
a plane in 1916, and, at Shaw’s suggestion, went to the London 
School of Economics after he was demobilized from the Royal 
Air Force at the conclusion of World War 1. Robson became 
a barrister in 1922 and lectured in administrative law at the 
London School of Economics from 1926 to 1947, when he was 
made professor of public administration. During World War 11 
he held senior administrative positions in government service, 
becoming assistant secretary to the Air Ministry in 1943. 

Robson’s writings were principally concerned with the 
problem of modernizing English administrative law, the bu- 
reaucracy, and local government in the era of the welfare state. 
He strongly favored the coordination of the academic study of 
administration and government with the realities of practical 
politics and was founder and editor (from 1930 to 1975) of the 
Political Quarterly, which was designed to serve this purpose. 
He was also the author of over 25 books on public administra- 
tion including Justice and Administrative Law (1951°), The De- 
velopment of Local Government (1954°), The Government and 
Misgovernment of London (19487), The Civil Service in Brit- 
ain and France (1956), and Nationalized Industry and Public 
Ownership (19627). From 1952 to 1955 he was president of the 
International Political Science Organization. 
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{Edwin Emanuel Gutmann] 


ROCAMORA, ISAAC DE (1601-1684), Spanish Judaizer. 
Born into a Marrano family of Valencia, Rocamora became a 
Dominican friar, known as Vincente de Rocamora. His elo- 
quence and reputation for piety led to his appointment as con- 
fessor to Princess Maria of Spain, subsequently the empress 
of Austria. In 1643, Rocamora disappeared from the Spanish 
peninsula. He made his way to Amsterdam and proclaimed 
himself a Jew, circumcising himself and adopting the name 
Isaac. In Amsterdam, Rocamora studied medicine and em- 
barked on a successful career as a physician. He also played a 
significant role in the communal and cultural life of Amster- 
dam Jews. Designated an arbiter in the Academia de los Siti- 
bundos, a literary society founded by Manuel de *Belmonte, 
Rocamora himself wrote Spanish and Latin verse. He pro- 
vided administrative and medical services for Abi Yetomim, 
the community orphanage, and for the Maskil el Dal, the im- 
migrant relief society. His son, SOLOMON, was also a physi- 
cian in Amsterdam. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Roth, History of the Marranos (1932), 
246, 298, 337; Graetz, Gesch, 10 (1896), 179-80, 183; Graetz, Hist, 
5 (1895), 109-10, 113; Kayserling, Bibl. 84; idem, Sephardim (Ger., 
1859), 291-2. 


ROCHBERG, GEORGE (1918- ), U.S. composer. Born in 
Paterson, N.J., Rochberg studied composition with George 
*Szell, Leopold *Mannes, and Gian Carlo Menotti. In 1948 he 
joined the faculty of the Curtis Institute, where he remained 
until 1954. In 1960 he became chairman of the music depart- 
ment of the University of Pennsylvania and after resigning 
the chair in 1968, he remained at the university as professor 
of music. In 1979 he was named Annenberg Professor of the 
Humanities. In 1985 Rochberg was elected to the American 
Academy and Institute of Arts and Letters. His style evolved 
from Schoenbergian serialism of the 1950s to the blending of 
Modernist and Romantic elements in the 1980s and 1990s. 
Rochberg contributed many articles to professional periodi- 
cals; a collection of his writings, The Aesthetics of Survival: A 
Composer’s View of Twentieth Century Music, was published 
in 1984. His compositions include symphonies, piano works, 
chamber music and songs. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: NG’; J. Dixon, George Rochberg: a Bio-Bib- 
liographic Guide to his Life and Works (1992). 


[Yulia Kreinin (2™4 ed.)] 


ROCHELLE, LA, capital of the department of Charente- 
Maritime, W. France. The presence of Jews in La Rochelle is 
mentioned from the first half of the 13‘ century. The expul- 
sion planned by *Alphonse of Poitiers in 1249 does not appear 
to have been carried out; in 1251 a Jew, Haquot, who had been 
banished for personal reasons, was recalled to La Rochelle 
from Bordeaux. The Jews were definitely expelled from La 
Rochelle in 1291. The medieval community occupied the Rue 
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des Juifs, later known as Rue de l’Evéché. The apostate Nicho- 
las *Donin, who instigated the campaign against the Talmud, 
originated from La Rochelle. It was here also that *Manasseh 
Ben Israel was born, his parents having stayed in the town 
after fleeing from Portugal. From the beginning of the 18" 
century, the Lameira family, originally from Portugal, lived 
in La Rochelle; it maintained connections with the Sephardi 
community of Bordeaux, whose mohel served La Rochelle. 
During World War 11 Jewish property was confiscated. The 
Jewish community in La Rochelle numbered approximately 
200 in 1969. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 312f.; A. Barbot, Histoire 
de La Rochelle, 1 (1886), 107f.; L. Cardozo de Bethencourt, in: REJ, 
20 (1890), 289ff.; Z. Szajkowski, Analytical Franco-Jewish Gazetteer 


(1966), 173. 
[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


ROCHESTER, industrial city in New York State. 


Early History 

Established in 1812 as a mill town at the falls of the Genesee 
River in western New York, Rochester attracted its first Jew- 
ish residents some three decades later. The construction in 
the early 1820s of the Erie Canal, which crossed the Genesee 
at Rochester, opened a trade route west from the Hudson 
River and spurred migration to the area, including a number 
of Jewish merchants with packs on their backs. These young 
men, recently arrived from Germany, were located at first in 
the smaller canal towns of Brockport and Lockport, among 
others, but the booming settlement at the falls, which secured 
its first city charter in 1834, prompted several of these men to 
move there within the next decade. 

Among four Jews listed in the city’s 1844 directory was 
Meyer Greentree, generally regarded as Rochester’s pioneer 
Jewish resident. Born in Bavaria in 1819, he had gone to Roch- 
ester as a peddler from New York in the early 1840s and soon 
married a local seamstress. They quickly combined their skills 
with those of three young newcomers, Joseph and Gabriel 
Wile and Hirsch Britenstool, in establishing Rochester's first 
ready-to-wear clothing firm. 

As the number of Jewish residents increased, the need 
for religious services became more urgent, and twelve young 
men met in 1848 to organize Rochester's first congregation. 
The Brith Kodesh Society eventually leased a former Baptist 
church, which it later purchased and remodeled as a temple. 
The number of Jews listed in the Rochester directories in- 
creased to 39 by 1850. Marcus Tuska became the first resident 
rabbi in 1851. 

Increasing in numbers, the Jews of Rochester organized a 
Hebrew Benevolent Society which held its first public festival 
at Palmer's Hall in 1856. A half dozen of their most enterpris- 
ing merchants had opened ready-to-wear men’s clothing stores 
on the north side of Main Street bridge, a business that was 
rapidly becoming Rochester's second most important indus- 
try. A Hebrew, German and English Institute, also established 
in 1856, taught the increasing number of Jewish children until 
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The Arab conquest of Erez Israel, Mesopotamia, and the 
adjacent areas in the seventh and succeeding centuries brought 
the whole of North Africa, and for a time *Spain, within the 
sphere of influence of the Muslim caliphate. The fact that its 
center of gravity and seat of government lay in the Fertile Cres- 
cent (*Abbasids, *Umayyads, *Damascus) had an incalculably 
important effect on Jewish life for generations. The Mesopo- 
tamian scene under Arab rule centering on *Baghdad formed 
the background for an outstandingly creative period in Jewish 
history. This was the age of the *exilarchs and *geonim, last- 
ing approximately from the seventh to the eleventh centuries. 
Meanwhile, the pax arabica enabled the area of Jewish settle- 
ment to extend increasingly farther eastward. The commercial 
and industrial revolution of the ninth century gave particular 
impetus to this advance. Trade with *India, where Jewish com- 
munities existed perhaps as early as the fifth century, was com- 
monplace in the geonic period. The ancient Jewish settlement 
at *Kaifeng in China apparently owed its origin to the flourish- 
ing silk trade in about 1000. Jewish travelers of the 12" century, 
*Benjamin of Tudela and Pethahiah of Regensburg, reported 
dense and flourishing Jewish populations in most of the Near- 
Eastern areas. Source evidence from the Cairo *Genizah mir- 
rored the diversified nature of Jewish international trading 
activities in the Indian Ocean in the 12* century. Links were 
established from the Near East and Egypt with the Far East 
via the staging post in *Yemen. The violence surrounding the 
*Crusades and the Tatar invasions of the 13" century criti- 
cally endangered the Jewish communities throughout West- 
ern Asia. In Erez Israel many Jews were massacred, and after 
the 11" century the Jewish settlement there stood in need of 
constant replenishment by immigration from the Diaspora. 
In the 13" century Mesopotamian Jewry was also almost an- 
nihilated though a remnant remained. Meanwhile the com- 
munities of Asia Minor had dwindled as a result of the tradi- 
tional intolerance of the Byzantine rulers. However, a fairly 
robust Jewish society was flourishing in the areas comprised 
by the Ottoman *Empire in the second half of the 15 century. 
An isolated Arabized community of some numerical impor- 
tance continued to exist in Yemen and the Arabian Peninsula, 
in conditions which remained largely unchanged for many 
centuries. In India the *Bene Israel of mysterious origin were 
settled in Bombay, in addition to the ancient communities in 
Cranganore (later transferred to *Kochi (Cochin)). 

An important reinforcement of the Jewish existence in 
Asia was provided after the expulsion from Spain in 1492. 
Large numbers of Jewish exiles, followed later by Portu- 
guese *Marranos, found new homes in various places within 
the Ottoman Empire. Their settlement was not confined to 
Ottoman territory in Europe, but also extended to Asia Minor, 
Syria, and other parts of Asia. The new immigration not only 
reinvigorated communities surviving from former days, but 
actually transformed their original character. Whereas these 
communities were formerly autochthonous, preserving an an- 
cient native Jewish culture, they now assumed more European 
characteristics. They became largely Spanish speaking and fol- 
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lowed the Spanish rite. Probably the former Jewish traditions 
were genuinely preserved only in Persia, in the Yemen, and 
in the small surviving Jewish community of Iraq. The post- 
expulsion period also witnessed a revival of Jewish settlement 
in Erez Israel. The neo-kabbalistic school of *Safed (see *Kab- 
balah) renewed Palestinian cultural and religious influences 
in Jewish life after a recession of many centuries. 

The record of Jewish life and creativity in Asia in the late 
medieval and early modern periods still awaits its definitive 
presentation. The state of research in modern Jewish histori- 
ography reflects its European focus. Numerically there was a 
Jewish decline in Asia and no certain data exist. Nevertheless 
the ancient matrix remained. In Yemen and in *Kurdistan Jew- 
ish creativity was manifested in specific folk art and customs. 
The national center of Erez Israel drew to it devoted men and 
women in each generation. If the Asian communities failed 
to make their mark on European Jewry in the period, this was 
mainly the result of the general political predominance then 
achieved by Europe as a whole. 

Two new waves of Jewish migration penetrated deep into 
Far Eastern Asia in the 19" century. Both were numerically 
small, but significant in their geographical scope and eco- 
nomic attainments. Both followed in the wake of European 
imperialism. The first was the considerable eastward emigra- 
tion from Baghdad and other cities in Iraq, mainly to areas in 
the British sphere of influence. Small communities that were 
established in India and farther east, in points as far away as 
Hong Kong, became extremely affluent and correspondingly 
important. The second migratory wave to penetrate the fast- 
nesses of Asia made the overland trek from Russia. Initially 
Jews went to live in *Siberia, mainly for trade for a limited 
period or when sentenced to exile. Others went on to *Man- 
churia, especially after World War 1, and temporarily impor- 
tant communities were established in places like *Harbin. The 
industrialization of Asian regions of the Soviet Union, and 
the development of scientific centers there, again stimulated 
Jewish movement to Asia. Despite its failure, the autonomous 
Jewish region of *Birobidzhan, created on Far Eastern soil, 
still harbors a Jewish community. 

With the commencement of Nazi persecution, a con- 
siderable increase in the number of Jews in Russian Asia was 
reported, although the actual figures are not known. World 
War 11 completely changed the Far Eastern picture. Many ref- 
ugees from German-occupied countries and Russia escaped 
to territories under Japanese rule. The Japanese, although re- 
sponsible for having introduced certain antisemitic measures, 
did not carry them out to the extreme. The communist vic- 
tory in China after the war made it impossible for the Jews to 
continue there in their former occupations. The recently es- 
tablished communities disappeared. In the Middle East the 
reorganization of the Turkish state after World War 1 along 
nationalist lines and the changes in the Turkish economy had 
adverse effects on the local Jewish communities, which dwin- 
dled considerably. In Erez Israel, however, new forces were at 
work. The rise of *Zionism revitalized the Jewish settlement. Af- 
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their parents decided, after the end of the Civil War, to rely on 
the public schools. A Harmony club, formed in 1868, assumed 
leadership in the social life of the Jewish community, which 
was now centered in the sixth ward on the city’s northeast side. 
In 1865 the first Jewish alderman, Joseph Beir, was elected. 

Modernizing tendencies at B'rith Kodesh prompted the 
withdrawal in the late 1860s of a conservative faction to form 
a second but short-lived synagogue. The original congregation 
brought Max Landsberg to Rochester as its rabbi. While Rabbi 
Landsberg progressively led his congregation, housed after 
1876 in a new temple on the east side of town, into fuller con- 
formity during the next decade with the Reform synagogues 
of Chicago and elsewhere, a group of newly arrived Polish 
Jews successfully established the more Orthodox Temple Beth 
Israel in 1879. A split in the old Harmony club produced the 
Phoenix club in the mid-seventies and the Eureka club a few 
years later, but while the German Jews who dominated these 
clubs hesitated to admit the newly arrived Polish and Russian 
Jews to membership, they quickly formed a committee in 1882 
to raise funds for the relief of a new wave of destitute refugees 
from Eastern Europe. A move for the creation of the Western 
New York Jewish Orphan Asylum attracted its chief support 
at Rochester where it opened in 1885 on North St. Paul Street. 
Some of the sons of the first Jewish settlers joined two years 
later in establishing the Young Men’s Jewish Association to 
assist newcomers in mastering the English language and ad- 
justing to American ways. 


East European Immigration 

With the passage of years, as Beth Israel erected a new temple 
on Park Avenue on the city’s more salubrious southeast side, 
where its members were moving, a new influx of Jews from 
Eastern Europe took their places in the old Jewish quarter and 
established several new Orthodox temples and institutions in 
that crowded district. The division between the several groups 
was aggravated after the turn of the century because of labor- 
management difficulties within the clothing industry. Many 
destitute newcomers, unable to find jobs except in the facto- 
ries and sweatshops of their more fortunate predecessors, re- 
sented the proffered assistance of the United Jewish Charities 
and other German Jewish agencies and proceeded in 1908 to 
organize the Associated Hebrew Charities to maintain in- 
dependent institutions of their own. The Jewish Sheltering 
Home they established gradually displaced the older Jewish 
Orphan Asylum and later, as the Jewish Children’s Home, 
served the entire community until the growing demand for 
adoptions dispensed with the need for such shelters. A Jewish 
Home for the Aged, founded under Orthodox leadership in 
1920, quickly expanded, and called the Jewish Home and In- 
firmary, maintains an enlarged and modern institution on St. 
Paul Street (1970). The rivalries among these and other Jewish 
welfare agencies were overcome and forgotten in 1924 with the 
establishment of the Rochester Council of Social Agencies, at 
which time the Community Chest assumed the fund-raising 
responsibility for all local welfare services. 
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Post-World War 11 

Jews of Rochester achieved a stronger unity in the mid-1940s 
as the struggle for the establishment of a Jewish homeland de- 
veloped. All supported the State of Israel in 1948, and there- 
after. Most Jewish residents were clustered in the southeast- 
ern city wards and in adjoining towns where they built many 
substantial homes and three new synagogues and schools in 
the sixties. In 1970, the Jewish population was 21,500 (3% of 
the total population). 


Prominent Jews 

Numerous Rochester Jews have played active roles in the 
broader community. In 1892 Max Brickner, a member of one 
of the city’s leading clothing firms, which were nearly all con- 
trolled and staffed by Jews, was elected president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the first of several Jews in Rochester and 
elsewhere in America to hold that position. Isaac L. Adler, a 
leader of the Good Government forces, became acting mayor 
of Rochester in 1930, and a decade later Samuel B. Dicker held 
that office for 16 years. Congressman Meyer Jacobstein and 
Louis Wiley (who left Rochester to become publisher of the 
New York Times) were Rochester Jews who attained national 
distinction. Rabbi Philip Bernstein, head of B'rith Kodesh 
from 1926, was prominent in national and international Jewish 
causes. He was deeply involved with the post-liberation care 
of survivors. Rabbi Abraham J. *Karp of Temple Beth-El was 
an American Jewish historian and bibliophile. Sol Linowitz 
was a native of Rochester and headed the Xerox Corporation 


before entering American diplomacy. 
[Blake McKelvey] 


The Rochester Jewish community of the new millen- 
nium continues to thrive. While stable in population - a de- 
mographic study sponsored by the Jewish Community Fed- 
eration of Greater Rochester in 2000 records 22,850 Jewish 
residents - the community is characterized by a high degree 
of participation and affiliation in Jewish life. 

The Federation, the modern center of Jewish philan- 
thropy and community planning for the area, supports five 
beneficiary agencies in the Jewish community of Rochester: 
the Jewish Community Center, Jewish Family Service, the Jew- 
ish Home of Rochester, Hillel Community Day School, and 
Hillel of Rochester Area Colleges. 

The jcc of the early 21% century is a modern facility 
in which a high percentage of Jews in the area hold member- 
ship, taking advantage of family programs, summer camps, 
senior activities, cultural arts, and athletic facilities. The old 
Jewish Home and Infirmary on St. Paul Street was a precursor 
to the Jewish Home of Rochester, a state-of-the-art nursing 
home with rehabilitation facilities, day treatment programs for 
seniors, and a separate complex for independent living. 

There are a total of 12 synagogues in the Rochester area 
and a comparatively high number of residents (54%) belong to 
synagogues. This family-oriented community also has a high 
(20%) number of residents who are 65 or over. The Rochester 
Jewish community, which comprises about 3% of the Greater 
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Rochester area of over 1 million, is relatively affluent and gives 
generously to Jewish and other charitable causes. 

The migration from city neighborhoods to Rochester’s 
eastern suburb of Brighton that took place in the 1960s—1970s 
led to the significant presence of Jewish institutions and syn- 
agogues in that area. As of the year 2000, 48% of Jews lived 
in the community of Brighton, down from 55% in the late 
1980s; Jews were dispersing to other eastern suburbs as well 
as communities in western Monroe county and areas of the 
city of Rochester. 

The Rochester Federation, in addition to funding lo- 
cal Jewish agencies and social and humanitarian programs 
in Israel and around the world, houses the Center for Ho- 
locaust Awareness and Information (CHAI), which supports 
Holocaust education in the public schools. cHa1 also spon- 
sors educational workshops and events commemorating the 
Holocaust in the community. The Federation has a Jewish 
Education Services department that provides programming 
for families, teens, and Jewish adults; area synagogues also 
sponsor many programs in Jewish education. The Rochester 
Jewish community is heavily involved in Israel affairs and in- 
terfaith initiatives. 

Professions among Jewish residents of Rochester are 
manifold. In addition to contributing to the high tech indus- 
tries that have a foothold in Rochester (such as Xerox, Kodak, 
and Bausch & Lomb), Jews are counted among the faculty of 
several area colleges and universities. Jews in Rochester are 
well represented in the professions of medicine, law and fi- 
nance, in addition to real estate. 

A professorship at the University of Rochester was named 
after Rabbi Phillip Bernstein; William Scott Green was named 
the Phillip S. Bernstein Professor of Judaic Studies in 1991. Joel 
Seligman, a leading authority on securities law, took on the 
presidency of the University of Rochester in 2005. Dan Carp 
set Kodak onto the path of becoming a digital photography 
powerhouse as CEO of the company from 2000 to 2005. 

[Margot Cohen (2"¢ ed.)] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Rosenberg, The Jewish Community in 
Rochester: 1843-1925 (1954); A. Wile, The Jews of Rochester (1912); A.J. 
Karp, Jewish Experience in America (1969), 316-34; B. McKelvey, in: 
ajhsp, 40 (1950/51), 57-73- 


ROCHESTER, seaport in S.E. England. Jews are recorded 
here from 1187 onward and are mentioned as a group in 1231. 
At the entrance to the cathedral chapter house, there is a fine 
specimen of the conventional medieval statues representing 
Church and Synagogue, the latter as a dejected female bearing 
a broken staff and the Ten Commandments. In modern times, 
Rochester lost its primacy as a port to adjacent *Chatham. No 
organized Jewish community remains in Rochester today. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Jacobs, Jews of Angevin England (1893), in- 
dex; Rigg-Jenkinson, Exchequer, index; Edwards, in: JHSET, 18 (1958), 
66f. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Skinner (ed.), The Jews in Medieval 


Britain (2003). [Cecil Roth] 
ecil Rot 
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ROCKEFELLER MUSEUM 


ROCHMAN, LEIB (1918-1978), Yiddish journalist and nov- 
elist. Born in Minsk Mazowiecki (Poland), he began his career 
writing for Warsaw's Yiddish daily, Varshever Radio. His diary 
of the perilous years 1943-44 was published in Paris as Un in 
Dayn Blut Zolstu Lebn (“And You Should Live in Your Blood,” 
1949). In 1950, he settled in Jerusalem, where he worked on the 
Yiddish broadcasts of Israel radio and as a correspondent for 
the New York daily, Forverts. His novel Mit Blinde Trit Iber der 
Erd (“With Blind Steps across the Earth,’ 1969) deals with the 
wanderings of Jews through Europe before reaching Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Ravitch, Mayn Leksikon, 3 (1958), 391f. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 8 (1981), 374-76; Y. Rapoport, Zoy- 
men in Vint (1961), 489-93; Y. Kahan, Afn Tsesheydveg (1971), 303-8; 
Y. Yanasovitch, Penimer un Nemen, 2 (1977), 296-303. 


[Sol Liptzin] 


ROCKEFELLER MUSEUM, name popularly given to the 
Palestine Archaeological Museum built in Jerusalem dur- 
ing the British Mandatory Administration from a gift of 
$1,000,000 by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., who also gave another 
$1,000,000 as an endowment fund. The building, designed by 
Austen St. B. Harrison, with stone plaques designed by Eric 
Gill around the central court, stands in about ten acres of land 
facing the northeast corner of the Old City walls. In addition 
to exhibition space, accommodation was provided for study 
galleries, record offices, a library, auditorium, photographic 
studio, workrooms, laboratories, storage rooms, and the offices 
of the Department of Antiquities. An ancient cemetery was 
discovered on the site, and a number of tombs were excavated, 
dating from the fifth century B.c.£. to the sixth century C.E. 
The museum was opened to the public in 1938. 

During the Mandatory administration, the building and 
museum were administered by the Government Department 
of Antiquities. Before the termination of the mandate in 1948, 
the building was entrusted to an international board. In No- 
vember 1966, however, the government of Jordan national- 
ized the museum and took possession of the building and its 
contents. After the Six-Day War (June 1967), the Israeli gov- 
ernment entrusted the building and its contents to the Israel 
Department of Antiquities, which invited the Israel Museum 
to operate the exhibition galleries. 

The exhibition is arranged chronologically, starting with 
the Stone Age, through the historical periods, to the year 
1700 C.E. The exhibits include material from all the important 
excavations before 1948. Some of the highlights are the Galilee 
Skull, and prehistoric skeletons from the Mt. Carmel caves; 
the head of a statue in unbaked clay, painted and with inlaid 
shell eyes, from Jericho: a pottery mold for casting bronze 
implements and weapons from Shehem (Nablus); a decorated 
ewer with dedicatory inscriptions from a temple of Lachish; 
ivory carvings from Samaria and Megiddo; the *Lachish os- 
traca; Phoenician and Persian objects; Roman statues; Jewish 
ossuaries; and a representative collection of pottery and glass 
of all periods. 


[Avraham Biran] 
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ROCKER 


ROCKER, U.S. family in Cleveland. sAMUEL ROCKER (1864- 
1936), who was born in Goerlitz, Austria, emigrated to the 
United States in 1891. Five years later he founded the Jew- 
ish Star, a Yiddish newspaper, in Cleveland and in 1908 he 
founded the Jewish Daily Press (later Jewish Daily World, 
1913), serving as editor and publisher of this first successful 
Yiddish newspaper in Cleveland. The World, published until 
1943, became a spokesman for the East European Jews in the 
city. Samuel Rocker wrote Divrei Hakhamim (“Words of Our 
Sages,” 1920), among other works. 

His son, HENRY A. ROCKER (1883-1967), born in Hun- 
gary, practiced law with the firm Rocker, Zeller & Kleinman. 
He served as president of Park Synagogue congregation for 
more than 20 years beginning in 1929; president of the Jewish 
Welfare Federation of Cleveland; member of the board of di- 
rectors, American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee from 
1948 to his death; and member of the board of overseers of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary from 1951 to his death. 


°ROCKER, RUDOLEF (1873-1958), German-Christian anar- 
chist, editor, writer, and translator. Rocker, who was born in 
Mainz, grew up in a Catholic orphanage, and became a disci- 
ple of Prince Peter Kropotkin, the Russian anarchist. In 1895 
he went to Liverpool, where he founded and briefly edited 
the Yiddish monthly of social theory, Germinal. In 1898 he 
settled among the Jewish community of London's East End, 
and became both editor of the Yiddish anarchist newspaper 
Der Arbeter Fraynd and a leading figure in the Jewish anar- 
chist movement. Rocker edited the paper until the outbreak 
of World War 1, when he was interned as an enemy alien by 
the British. The paper was suppressed, and the anarchist club 
closed. After the war Rocker was deported to Germany. He 
was forced to flee when Hitler took power and subsequently 
went to the U.S. (1933). 

Rocker translated works by Maxim Gorki, Jean Grave, 
Kropotkin, Friedrich Nietzsche, Fritz Lemmermayer, Johann 
Most, and Max Nordau into Yiddish for the benefit of his fel- 
low anarchists. He also wrote a three-volume autobiography 
in Yiddish. A portion of this, dealing with his experiences in 
the Jewish anarchist movement, was translated into English 
and published as The London Years (1956). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: WJ. Fishman, Jewish Radicals: From Czarist 
Stetl to London Ghetto (1975); P. Wienand, Der “geborene” Rebell... 
(1981); H.M. Becker, in: Schriften der Erich-Miihsam-Gesellschaft, 7 
(1995), 43-62; M. Graur, An Anarchist “Rabbi”... (1997). 


ROCKET. The rocket mentioned in the Bible and in rabbini- 
cal literature is the garden rocket, Eruca sativa, a plant of the 
Cruciferae family which grows wild in Israel, but is also cul- 
tivated as a salad vegetable or for the extraction of a kind of 
mustard from its seeds. It is the orot (“herbs”) mentioned in 
the Bible as the plant which one of Elisha’s disciples went to 
gather during a year of famine; instead he found pakkuot (col- 
ocynths) which were poisonous (11 Kings 4:39). The Peshitta 
renders orot as *mallows, but the Targum explains that it re- 
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fers to garden vegetables in general (cf. Kimhi to Isa. 26:19). It 
seems R. Meir’s identification of orot with gargir, the mishnaic 
(and also the Arabic) name for the garden rocket is correct, 
and Johanan explained that “they were so called because they 
enlighten the eyes” (or, “light”; Yoma 18b). This plant, partic- 
ularly the species growing wild by the wayside, was consid- 
ered to be a remedy for eye ailments, and R. Sheshet, who was 
blind, testified to its efficacy (Shab. 109a). Pliny too notes that 
eating rocket helps the sight (Natural History 20:125). Aphro- 
disiac qualities were also attributed to it (Yoma 18a-b). The 
plant is also mentioned by Josephus, who describes the shape 
of its leaves (Ant. 3:174). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 1 (1926), 491-3; J. Feliks, Olam 
ha-Zomeah ha-Mikra’i (1968), 190-1. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fe- 


liks, Ha-Zome’ah, 44. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


ROCKLAND COUNTY, New York State county on the Hud- 
son River, 30 miles north of midtown New York City. Rock- 
land County is 174 square miles in area. It has 35,670 acres of 
parkland and 60 lakes and ponds. The 2003 population pro- 
jection was 292,989. There are five towns in Rockland: Clark- 
stown, Haverstraw, Ramapo, Orangetown, and Stony Point. 
The Jewish population of Rockland was estimated at 92,000. 
At 31% of the total population, the Jewish community has a 
major and significant presence in business, cultural, political, 
religious, and communal life. 

Early Jewish settlers came in the late 1890s as peddlers 
and small retail shopkeepers. Congregation Sons of Israel was 
established in Nyack in 1891 and was the first synagogue in 
the county. Congregation Sons of Jacob in Haverstraw was es- 
tablished around the same time. During the 1930s and 1940s 
the Jewish population expanded as families who spent their 
summers in Rockland decided to relocate permanently to the 
suburbs. These people came predominantly from the five bor- 
oughs of New York City and Yonkers. A plurality came from 
the Bronx and kept moving north. 

In December 1955, the Tappan Zee Bridge opened. 
Within the next 20 years, the general population increased 
from 90,000 people in 1950 to 229,903 in 1970 and approached 
290,000 by the end of the 1990s. The Jewish population in- 
creased as well. Young families, many of them professionals, 
moved from the five boroughs of New York City northward 
to the suburbs. They came in search of affordable housing 
with large yards for their children, safety and security, and 
excellent schools. 

This growth included Jews of all affiliations. The most 
significant growth occurred within the Orthodox Commu- 
nity, which expanded from a few hundred families in the early 
1960s to over 5,000 families by 2005. 

The Community Synagogue, under the leadership of 
Rabbi Dr. Moshe Tendler, firmly established the “Up the Hill” 
community of Monsey in the late 1950s. “Down the Hill Mon- 
sey” had also grown from its earlier roots in Spring Valley. Ye- 
shiva of Spring Valley, Beth Jacobv of Spring Valley, Ashar, and 
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Bais Shraga provided private educational opportunities for 
the growing Orthodox community. By 1983 there were more 
than 3,000 Orthodox families in Spring Valley, Monsey and 
its northern neighborhoods. Twenty years later the Orthodox 
community had nearly tripled its size - from 15,000 people to 
close to 45,000, some of it attributable to a high birth rate and 
the rest to the attractiveness of the community for Orthodox 
Jews. Many new neighborhoods have developed with syna- 
gogues in walking distance to large neighborhood population 
centers. As one example, the Forshay neighborhood grew from 
25 families and a single Orthodox synagogue in 1983 to close 
to 1,000 families and more than a dozen Orthodox houses of 
worship by 2005. The number of schools rose as well, since 
virtually all the Orthodox population attend yeshivot or Jew- 
ish day schools. In addition to the Modern Orthodox, Agu- 
dah, and Chabad Orthodox communities, several hasidic vil- 
lages have been established. These include New Square and 
Kaiser (Vizhnitz). 

The rise in the Orthodox population has created several 
political changes and challenges including the issue of density/ 
down zoning and affordable housing, and the delicate situa- 
tion in the East Ramapo school district, in which only 9,200 
of the close to 25,000 students attend public schools. 

Beyond Monsey’s large Orthodox community, there are 
14 established Conservative, Reform, and unaffiliated congre- 
gations. These exist primarily to the east of Route 45. 

The trajectory of the Conservative Jewish population in 
Rockland reflects that in the country as a whole. During the 
1950S, 1960s, and 1970s the movement was large and thriv- 
ing, sustaining at least eight congregations. Today, there are 
five. New City Jewish Center, with 900 families, is the largest 
Conservative congregation in the county. Established in 1958, 
Rabbi Henry Sosland served the congregation for 43 years, be- 
coming emeritus in 2005. Rabbi Craig Scheff who grew up in 
Rockland County leads Orangetown Jewish Center. 

Reuben Gittelman Hebrew Day School was chartered in 
1971 as the Solomon Schechter School of Rockland County. 
The school was housed in the Jewish Community Center of 
Spring Valley, a Conservative congregation that subsequently 
closed. In 1985, it moved to its present location on New Hemp- 
stead Road, where it was renamed. The school serves students 
in preschool through the eighth grade. 

Camp Ramah in Nyack, is one of three day camps in the 
United States affiliated with the Jewish Theological Seminary, 
the Conservative movement's primary educational institution. 
The day camp serves children entering kindergarten through 
eighth grades from Rockland and surrounding counties. 

The largest of the Reform congregations include Temple 
Beth Shalom, Temple Beth El, and Beth Torah Congregation. 
These synagogues have rich cultural, religious, educational, 
and social action programs for their congregants and the com- 
munity at large. Several operate preschool programs in addi- 
tion to their religious school programs. 

The geographic makeup of the Rockland Jewish commu- 
nity has given rise to a new term called “this side, that side, or 
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both sides of 45.” Ninety percent of the Orthodox community 
resides on the west side of Route 45 and at least two-thirds of 
the non-Orthodox community lives east of Route 45. 

At the geographic and philosophical center of the com- 
munity are the Jewish Federation of Rockland County and its 
constellation of agencies - the Jcc-y and the Jewish Family 
Service. Established in 1984 the relatively young Jewish Fed- 
eration - serves to support the ujc and Israel and overseas 
agencies nationally and internationally. Additionally the Fed- 
eration has helped to establish and continues to support lo- 
cal communal agencies and programs. Beyond the jcc-y and 
the Jewish Family Service, the Federation has focused locally 
to create and fund the Center for Jewish Education of Rock- 
land, the Jewish Community Relations Council, and the Jew- 
ish Reporter, a monthly newspaper, which is distributed to 
over 15,000 households. 

In late 2006, the Rockland Jewish Community Cam- 
pus is scheduled to relocate to a larger facility in West Nyack. 
The 15-acre, 135,000-square-foot facility will house the jcc-y, 
Jewish Family Service, Jewish Federation and its agencies and 
programs, Hadassah, and Huvpac. 

The Jewish population is heavily represented in most 
professions in the county. 

More than one-third of the physicians and dentists in the 
county are Jewish as are the attorneys and accountants. About 
25% of the Jewish work force works within the county while 
the remainder of the professionals generally work either in 
New York City or in Northern New Jersey. 

The Rockland Jewish Community prides itself on the 
concept of unity and has established several initiatives that 
address this subject. In the late 1990s almost 10,000 people 
participated in a “We Are One” Event at the Rockland Com- 
munity College. The community comes together annually for 
a Yom ha-Shoah observance under the umbrella of the Rock- 
land Holocaust Museum and Study Center. Rockland County 
proudly participates in the annual (June) New York Salute to 
Israel Parade with a consortium of more than a dozen syna- 
gogues and organizations. 

By 2010 it is estimated that the Jewish population will 
surpass 100,000 people and represent 33% or more of the com- 
munity. Rockland, a rural area before 1955, has now become 
a major Jewish population center with a large and extremely 
diverse Jewish population. 


[Shimon Pepper (2"¢ ed.)] 


RODAN, MENDI (1929- ), Israeli conductor. Born in Ro- 
mania, he studied the violin and conducting with Silvestri at 
the Bucharest Academy of Music (1945-7), then took a de- 
gree at the Arts Institute there (1947-9). He made his début 
when he conducted the Romanian Radio Orchestra in 1953. 
He immigrated to Israel in 1961. He has often conducted the 
Israel Philharmonic Orchestra and appeared in many coun- 
tries abroad. From 1963 to 1972, Rodan was chief conductor 
of the Israeli Broadcasting Orchestra presenting new Israeli 
works. In 1965 he founded the Jerusalem Chamber Orches- 
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tra and, as its permanent conductor until 1969, toured with it 
in Europe, East Asia, Australia, South Africa, and the United 
States. In 1962 he began to teach at the Jerusalem Academy of 
Music and Dance, where he became pedagogic director (1973), 
and from 1984 to 1993 the head of the academy. From 1977 he 
took over the musical directorship of the Beersheba orches- 
tra and served as chief conductor of the Belgian National Or- 
chestra in Brussels (1983-89). Between 1993 and 1997, he was 
also co-conductor of the Israeli po. Rodan was guest conduc- 
tor of major orchestras, including Suisse-Romande Orchestra, 
Oslo Philharmonic, Vienna Symphony Orchestra, Brussels 
Radio Television Orchestra, Bergen Festival Orchestra, and 
Berlin Symphony Orchestra. He appeared with soloists such 
as *Rubinstein, *Barenboim, Rampal, *Perlman, and *du Pré 
and received the Musician of the Year award from the Israeli 
Ministry of Education and Culture (1997). He made a series of 
recordings with the Jerusalem Chamber Orchestra, including 
a collaboration with the harpsichordist Frank *Pelleg of music 
by Bach and his sons. In 2006 he won the Israel Prize. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove Music Online. 


[Israela Stein (24 ed.)] 


RODANIM (Heb. 073719; possibly Rhodians, inhabitants of 
the island of Rhodes), descendants of Javan (Gen. 10:4). In 
1 Chronicles 1:7 and in the Samaritan, Syriac, and Septuagint 
versions of Genesis 10:4 they are called Rodanim, while in the 
Masoretic Text of Genesis 10:4 they are called Dodanim. It is 
likely that this is the result of an onomastic-ethnographic or 
epigraphic (between rand d) confusion. It is possible that the 
Rodanim should be equated with the Dananians (?) who are 
mentioned in the *El-Amarna letters (J.A. Knudtzon, Die EI- 
Amarna Tafeln, 1 (1907), 151, lines 48-58, letter from Tyre) and 
in the Karatepe Inscriptions (see Donner and Roellig, in bibl.) 
or with Yadndna, perhaps Cyprus (cf. *Elishah). However, the 
most plausible, although not entirely satisfactory, explanation 
remains that the Rodanim were inhabitants of Rhodes. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Winckler, Altorientalische Forschungen, 
2 (1900), 422; E. Dhorme, in: Syria, 13 (1932), 48; J.L. Myres, Geo- 
graphical History in Greek Lands (1952), 308ff; R.O. Calaghan, in: 
Orientalia, 18 (1949), 193; W.E. Albright, in: American Journal of Ar- 
cheology, 54 (1950), 170ff.; H. Donner and W. Roellig, Kanaanaeische 
und aramaeische Inschriften, 2 (1964), 39; U. Cassuto, From Noah to 


Abraham (1964), index. 
[Pinhas Artzi] 


RODA RODA, ALEXANDER (Sandor Friedrich Rosen- 
feld; 1872-1945), Austrian author and humorist. Born in 
Zdenci, Slavonia, he was the son of a Jewish landowner and 
of a non-Jewess. From 1892 Roda Roda was an officer in the 
Imperial Austrian army, but was dishonorably discharged 10 
years later because of his unacceptable opinions. He then be- 
came a journalist and, as a roving foreign correspondent, trav- 
eled through Western Europe, serving on the Austrian front 
during World War 1. He worked in the U.S.S.R. and other 
countries until 1933, when he severed his connection with the 
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German-language press, and in 1939 emigrated to the U.S., 
where he remained until his death. 

A prolific writer of comedies, satirical novels, and short 
stories, Roda Roda contributed to humorous magazines such 
as the Simplizissimus of Munich and was an outstanding ex- 
ponent of the Viennese comic art. He excelled in lampooning 
the old Hapsburg Kaiserreich and is best remembered for Der 
Feldherrnhuegel (1910), a comedy about the Austrian officer 
caste written in collaboration with Carl *Roessler which was 
suppressed by government censors. His other works include 
Der Schnaps, der Rauchtabak und die verfluchte Liebe (1908), 
a best-selling novel; the autobiographical Roda Rodas Roman 
(1925, 19507); Die Panduren (1935); and Die rote Weste (1945). 
He edited, in collaboration, a six-volume anthology of world 
humor (1910-11); and a collected edition of his works, in three 
volumes, appeared in 1932-34. 


RODBELL, MARTIN (1925-1998), U.S. biochemist and No- 
bel laureate. Rodbell was born in Baltimore and received his 
B.A. at Johns Hopkins University (1949) after his studies were 
interrupted by Navy service in World War 11, and his Ph.D. in 
biochemistry at the University of Washington, Seattle (1954). 
His first postdoctoral appointment was in the department of 
chemistry at the University of Illinois, Urbana. After research 
in Brussels and Leiden, Rodbell worked at the National Insti- 
tutes of Health until 1985, apart from a period as professor at 
the University of Geneva (1981-83). In 1985 he was appointed 
scientific director of the National Institute of Environmental 
Health. His main research interest concerned transduction, 
the process by which cell membrane receptor binding by hor- 
mones and other stimuli is converted into an appropriate cell 
response. He received the Nobel Prize for medicine and physi- 
ology in 1994 (jointly with Alfred *Gilman) for delineating the 
contribution of guanine nucleotides (GTP) and magnesium 
ions to cell signaling. Rodbell had broad scientific and cultural 
interests, increased by his European connections. 


[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


RODE (Rosenzweig), WALTHER (1876-1934), Austrian ju- 
rist. Born in Czernowitz (Chernovtsy), Rode was the son of 
Leon Rosenzweig, writer and deputy to the Austrian Reichsrat. 
He became a prominent criminal lawyer and was well known 
for his vehement attacks on the Austrian judiciary under the 
nom de plume Pamphilius. 
In 1929 he published a collection of essays Justiz, and in 
1931 Knoepfe und Voegel, a book of literary notes on crime, 
criminals, and penal courts. Rode worked as journalist in Ge- 
neva, and wrote Frieden und Friedensleute (1931), criticizing 
the League of Nations, and Deutschland ist Caliban (1934). 
[Josef J. Lador-Lederer] 


RODELL, FRED M. (1907-1980), U.S. legal scholar. Rodell, 
who was born in Philadelphia, served as a special legal ad- 
viser to Governor Gifford Pinchot of Pennsylvania until 1933. 
From then he taught at Yale Law School (professor, 1939-73) 
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for 41 years. As a teacher, Rodell specialized in constitutional 
law, labor law, administrative law, federal taxation, and the 
legal profession. 

Rodell is renowned for his cynical assessment of legal ar- 
ticles entitled “Goodbye to Law Reviews,’ published in 1936 in 
the Virginia Law Review. Not mincing words, he stated: “There 
are two things wrong with almost all legal writing. One is its 
style. The other is its content.” 

That article notwithstanding, Rodell was a prolific con- 
tributor to law reviews and general magazines. He also wrote 
Fifty-Five Men: The Story of the Constitution (1936); Woe Unto 
You, Lawyers (1939); and Nine Men: A Political History of the 
Supreme Court, 1790-1955 (1955). Regarded as the “bad boy” of 
American legal academia, Rodell was noted for the ease and 
clarity of his writing, along with intemperate attacks on those 
with whom he disagreed. In his highly controversial Nine Men, 
Rodell developed as his central theme that the justices of the 
U.S. Supreme Court reach their decisions on the basis of es- 
sentially political considerations. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Vinson, “Fred Rodell’s Case against 
the Law,’ in: Florida Law Review, 24 (1996); L, Ghiglione, R. Newman, 
and M. Rodell (eds.), Rodell Revisited: Selected Writings of Fred Rodell 
(1994); “In Honor of Fred Rodell,’ in: Yale Law Journal, 84:1 (1974). 


[Julius J. Marcke / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


RODENBERG (Levy), JULIUS (1831-1914), German author 
and editor. Born into a well-to-do family in Rodenberg, Hes- 
sen (a town that inspired his later change of name), he sought 
complete integration into German life. Rodenberg was edu- 
cated at several German universities, and after spending a 
number of years in Paris, London, and Italy, settled in Ber- 
lin in 1862. In 1874, he founded the Deutsche Rundschau and 
succeeded in attracting to this literary monthly many distin- 
guished writers. He wrote verse collections, novels, short sto- 
ries, feuilletons and travel sketches. 

A keen observer of city life, Rodenberg described Eu- 
rope’s great capitals in Pariser Bilderbuch (1856), Alltagsleben in 
London (1860), Wiener Sommertage (1875) and, above all, in the 
three volumes of Bilder aus dem Berliner Leben (1885-88). This 
last work reflects the early years he spent in Berlin, the disap- 
pearance of old landmarks, and Berlin’s transformation into a 
noisy dynamic capital. His autobiographical works include Er- 
innerungen aus der Jugendzeit (2 vols., 1899-1901) and Aus der 
Kindh (1907). For his biblical drama, Sulamit (1899), based on 
the Song of Songs, Anton *Rubinstein wrote a musical setting. 
His correspondence with Conrad Ferdinand Meyer appeared 
in 1918, edited by A. Langmesser. His correspondence with 
Georg Brandes, edited by K. Bohnen, appeared in 1980. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Spiero, Julius Rodenberg (Ger., 1921); H. 
Mayne, Julius Rodenberg (Ger., 1925). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. 
Haacke, Julius Rodenberg und die Deutsche Rundschau (1950); S. 
Neuhaus, “‘Poesie der Siinde’ - “Triumph der Moral’: Grofbritan- 
nien in den Reiseberichten und Romanen des frithen Rodenberg,” 
in: P. Alter and R. Muhs (eds.), Exilanten und andere Deutsche in 
Fontanes London (1996), 254-69; R. Berbig and J. Kitzbichler (eds.), 
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Die Rundschau-Debatte 1877. Paul Lindaus Zeitschrift “Nord und Siid” 
und Julius Rodenbergs “Deutsche Rundschau.” Dokumentation (1998); 
M. Giinter, “‘Dank und Dank: - ich wiederhole mich immer, nicht 
wahr?’ Zum Briefwechsel zwischen Marie von Ebner-Eschenbach 
und Julius Rodenberg,’ in: R. Baasner, Briefkultur im 19. Jahrhundert 
(1999), 55-71; W. Hettche, “Nach alter Melodie, Die Gedichte von Ju- 
lius Rodenberg, Wilhelm Jensen und Paul Heyse zum 70. Geburtstag 
Wilhelm Raabes, in: Jahrbuch der Raabe-Gesellschaft (1999), 144-56; 
P. Sprengel, “Zwischen Aesthetizismus und Volkstiimlichkeit. Conrad 
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Ferdinand Meyers Gedichte fuer Rodenbergs ‘Deutsche Rundschau, 
in: M. Ritzer (ed.), Conrad Ferdinand Meyer (2001), 191-203. 


[Sol Liptzin] 


RODENSKY, SHEMUEL (1902-1989), Israeli actor. Born in 
Poland, Rodensky was an actor with Habimah and played a 
variety of roles, often Jewish folk types. After playing Tevya 
in Fiddler on the Roof in Israel, he did the same in West Ger- 
many to high praises. In 1984 he was awarded the Israel Prize 
for theater arts. 


RODGERS, MARY, U.S. composer and author (1931- ). 
Born in New York, the daughter of the composer Richard 
*Rodgers, she studied music at the Mannes College of Mu- 
sic in New York and at Wellesley College. She was married in 
1951 and had three children before divorcing in 1957. Her 1959 
stage musical, Once Upon a Mattress, was a huge hit in New 
York and helped launch the career of Carol Burnett, the comic 
actress. In 1961 Rodgers married a motion picture executive, 
Henry Guettel, and had two sons, one of whom, Adam, is a 
successful composer for the musical theater. Rodgers wrote 
for both the stage and the movies. Her children’s book, Freaky 
Friday, was one of the most successful children’s books from 
the 1950s through the beginning of the 21°t century, and Rod- 
gers wrote the screenplay for the film version, which was also 
a major success. Rodgers also wrote lyrics, music scores and 
playscripts. Her books for children frequently center on hu- 
morous and fantastic plots. Both Freaky Friday and Billions for 
Boris, a follow-up, involve adolescents and their relationships 
with adults. Often, the young people in her books assume 
more responsibility than the adults and the children have to 
cope with a parent’s benign neglect. Rodgers also compiled 
the popular album Free to Be You and Me. 

DOROTHY FEINER RODGERS (1909-1992), the wife of 
Richard Rodgers and the mother of Mary, came from an up- 
per-middle-class Jewish background. A magazine writer and 
author of books on home decoration, Dorothy Rodgers had a 
background in the arts and conceived the permanent exhibi- 
tion at the Jewish Museum in New York. She invented two ba- 
sic household items. An avid seamstress, Rodgers sometimes 
sewed her husband's silk shirts. She found pattern stays made of 
tissue to be unsatisfactory. So she invented a pattern stay made 
of plastic that became a commercial success under the name 
Basic Try-On Dress Patterns. Her more famous invention was 
the Jonny Mop, a small mop to clean toilets with a disposable 
sponge at the “business end” Rodgers, considered the financial 
brains in the family, won a suit for patent infringement against 
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Johnson and Johnson, which tried to market a similar mop. 
Rodgers turned over the royalties to her daughters. 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


RODGERS, RICHARD (1902-1979), U.S. composer. Born 
in New York, Rodgers studied at Columbia University and 
at the Institute of Musical Art. In collaboration with the lyri- 
cist Lorenz Hart, he wrote many musical comedies includ- 
ing: The Girl Friend (1926), Babes in Arms (1936), The Boys 
from Syracuse (1938), and Pal Joey (1940, revived 1957). When 
Hart died, Rodgers began his long-time partnership with Os- 
car *Hammerstein 11, with whom he created, among others, 
the greatly successful musicals: Oklahoma (1943) which won 
a Pulitzer prize, Carousel (1945), Annie Get Your Gun (1946), 
South Pacific (1948), The King and I (1951), The Flower Drum 
Song (1958), and The Sound of Music (1959). The Rodgers and 
Hammerstein works established a style of music that proved 
highly influential and popular. Rodgers also composed No 
Strings (1962) and wrote the music for the television docu- 
mentary for Victory at Sea (1952). Rodgers was one of the five 
recipients of the first award of the Kennedy Center Honors 
granted in December 1978. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Taylor, Some Enchanted Evenings: The 
Story of Rodgers and Hammerstein (1953); D. Ewen, Richard Rodgers 
(Eng., 1957), incl. bibl.; Baker, Biog Dict (incl. supplement). 


RODIN, ELISHA (1888-1946), Hebrew poet. Born in Ms- 
tislavl, Russia, Rodin became a bookkeeper. Between 1905 and 
1907, he was active in the Jewish revolutionary movement in 
Lithuania and Poland. Excelling in Yiddish composition as a 
child, he published several collections of Yiddish poems in the 
Soviet Union in the early 1920s. His Hebrew poems and liter- 
ary sketches began to appear in Erez Israel in Davar, Haaretz, 
and Gilyonot (1929-38), which ultimately caused him to be im- 
prisoned by the Soviet authorities. A book of poems and es- 
says, Bi-Feat Nekhar (“Ina Foreign Corner”), appeared in 1938 
and expresses his devotion to the Hebrew language. The book 
includes “Prison Poems’, a poem dedicated to Bialik (Rodin 
attributes his adoption of Hebrew in the late 1920s to Bialik’s 
influence), and a poem on Elisha b. Avuyah. Rodin’s son, to 
whom he was deeply attached, volunteered for the front in 
World War 11 and was killed in 1942. Poems to his son, written 
before and after his death, were collected in La-Ben (“To My 
Son”), and were published in Erez Israel in 1942-43. After the 
war he worked briefly as a translator for the Jewish Anti-Fas- 
cist *Committee. In 1954 A.Y. *Kariv published all of Rodin’s 
works (together with those of Hayyim *Lensky) in He-Anaf 
ha-Gadua (“The Severed Branch’, 1954). Kariv prefaced the 
collection with a biographical sketch of Rodin, one of the last 
poets in the Soviet Union to write in Hebrew. 


RODIN, JUDITH (1944- ), U.S. psychologist, educator, and 
administrator. Born in Philadelphia, Rodin earned her bach- 
elor’s degree from the University of Pennsylvania in 1966 and 
her Ph.D. from Columbia University in 1970. She joined the 
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faculty of New York University in 1970 as an assistant profes- 
sor of psychology. In 1972 she began a 22-year career at Yale, 
becoming an associate professor in 1975. She was named full 
professor of psychology in 1979 and professor of medicine 
and psychiatry in 1985. She served as chair of the department 
of psychology and dean of the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences before becoming provost in 1992. Rodin’s academic 
work concerns the relationship between psychological and bi- 
ological processes in human health and behavior. The author 
of numerous articles for academic journals, she also published 
several books, including Body Traps (1992), which explores the 
role of physical appearance in women’s psychological health. 

In 1994 Rodin was appointed as the seventh president of 
the University of Pennsylvania, the first alumna to be named 
president. She also held faculty appointments as a professor of 
psychology in the School of Arts and Sciences and as a profes- 
sor of medicine and psychiatry in the School of Medicine. As 
president, Rodin facilitated several international health ini- 
tiatives, which included a collaboration with the government 
of Botswana to build a hospital, and projects in Saudi Arabia 
and India to address women’s health issues. At the same time, 
she chaired an international research network studying health 
and behavior for the John D. and Catherine T. MacArthur 
Foundation. During her tenure, the University of Pennsylvania 
launched an extensive neighborhood revitalization program 
and established several interdisciplinary institutes as well as 
international educational programs and collaborations. 

In 2005 Rodin was named president of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, where it was expected that she would guide exten- 
sive efforts to combat global disease and hunger through ini- 
tiatives that promote economic development, education, and 
disease prevention. She previously served on President Bill 
Clinton’s Committee of Advisors on Science and Technology, 
and she chaired the Council of Presidents of the Universities 
Research Association. She has served on the boards of Elec- 
tronic Data Systems Corporation, the Brookings Institution, 
Catalyst, Air Products and Chemicals, and the Greater Phila- 
delphia First Corporation. Rodin was elected to the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, the American Philosophical 
Society, and the Institute of Medicine of the National Acad- 


emy of Sciences. 
[Dorothy Bauhoff (2"¢ ed.)] 


RODKER, JOHN (1894-1955), English writer and publisher. 
Rodker was born in Manchester to a recent immigrant who 
then moved to London's East End. In his youth, Rodker as- 
sociated with other young Jewish intellectuals in London of 
similar background, including Isaac *Rosenberg, and, from 
1922, became a professional writer. Rodker’s poems appeared 
in The Egoist, The New Age, and other periodicals, and in a 
collection, Poems (1914), printed privately. Deeply influenced 
by the French poets of the late 18 and early 19' centuries, 
he translated much of their verse. He spent his later years in 
Paris as a publisher specializing in the avant-garde and then 
exporting these works to Britain. He became particularly in- 
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terested in producing translations of works by Freud and his 
followers. The best known of many publishing houses with 
which he was associated was the Imago Press. 

One of his novels, Montagnes Russes, was first published in 
a French translation in 1923, and his Collected Poems 1912-1925 
appeared in Paris in 1930. After World War 1, he devoted him- 
self largely to publishing and in 1920, at his Ovid Press, issued 
limited editions of poems by TS. Eliot and Ezra Pound. Un- 
der the imprint of the Imago Press, he published the complete 
works of Sigmund Freud. Rodker’s own writings include The 
Future of Futurism (1926). A new edition of his Poems and 
Adolphe (a novel he wrote in 1920), with an introduction by 
Andrew Crozier, was published in Manchester in 1996. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Times, London (Oct. 11, 1955). 


[William D. Rubinstein (24 ed.)] 


RODKINSON, MICHAEL LEVI (Frumkin; 1845-1904), 
Hebrew writer and editor. Born in Dubrovno, Belorussia, his 
first books were tales of the Hasidim. After a short stay in St. 
Petersburg he moved to Koenigsberg, Germany, where he 
began publishing various Hebrew periodicals between 1876 
and 1880, including Ha-Kol (1877-78), Kol ha-Am (in Yid- 
dish), Asefat Hakhamim (1877-78), and Ha-Meassef. He was 
a careless editor, but his collaborators, who included E.W. 
Rabinowitz and M. Vinchevsky, obtained contributions from 
such Haskalah Hebrew writers as Lilienblum, Kaminer, J.L. 
Gordon, and others. In 1879 Ha-Kol was banned in Russia and 
soon ceased publication. In the early 1880s Rodkinson pub- 
lished several books advocating religious reforms as a means 
of solving the “Jewish question.” In 1889 he emigrated to the 
United States, where he attempted to revive his periodicals 
(Ha-Kol (1889) and Ha-Sanegor (1890)). In his later years he 
devoted himself to translating the Talmud into English. The 
value of this translation, printed in two editions, lies only in 
the fact that it is a pioneering effort. He was the brother of 
Israel Dov *Frumkin. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Vinchevsky, in: Ha-Toren, 10 (Dec. 1923), 
55-61; Rejzen, Leksikon, 4 (1929), 70-77; S.L. Zitron, in: Haolam, 15 
(1927), index; I. Davidson, Parody in Jewish Literature (1907), index; 


Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 838-9. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


RODNEY, RED (Robert Chudnick; 1927-1994), U.S. jazz 
trumpeter. Rodney received his first trumpet as a bar mitzvah 
gift from an aunt and uncle. He became one of the premier 
bebop trumpeters, playing alongside Charlie Parker and other 
giants of the music, but he also was a heroin addict who spent 
seven years in prison and rehab centers. 

The Philadelphia-born Rodney got his first musical train- 
ing at Mastbaum High, where his classmates included John 
Coltrane and Buddy DeFranco. Rodney quickly mastered his 
instrument and was playing professionally with Jimmy Dorsey 
at age 15. He would be a featured trumpeter with many other 
dance bands of the 1940s, culminating in a stint with Woody 
Herman’s bop-influenced Second Herd. Then Parker invited 
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him to join his quintet in 1949. It was perhaps the most highly 
visible trumpet gig in jazz and, although the compulsively 
modest Rodney tried to turn Parker down, Bird insisted. 
When the band played the segregated South, Bird passed 
off the red-haired, freckle-faced Rodney as a “blues singer” 
named “Albino Red” Although Parker repeatedly warned his 
young trumpeter not to follow his lead into heroin, Rodney 
became a drug addict. Rodney supported his habit with steady 
musical work for a while before turning to non-violent crimes. 
When he kicked the drug, he enjoyed considerable financial 
success leading society bands out of Las Vegas, but the plea- 
sure of banking regular checks was outweighed by the bore- 
dom of the musical drivel he was forced to play. In the late 
1970s he reteamed with longtime collaborator Ira Sullivan, 
and the two were responsible for several brilliant albums of 
post-bop jazz in the 1980s. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: “Red Rodney,’ MusicWeb Encyclopaedia of 
Popular Music, at www.musicweb.uk.net; G. Robinson, “Red Rod- 
ney Hits the High Note,’ in: Manhattan Jewish Sentinel (July 7, 1993); 
P. Watrous, “Red Rodney, Jazz Trumpeter and Band Leader, Dies at 
66, in: New York Times (May 28, 1994). 


[George Robinson (24 ed.)] 


ROD OF AARON, Aaron’s staff with which he used to per- 
form signs before Pharaoh in order to convince him that he 
and Moses were sent by the Lord, the God of the Israelites (Ex. 
7:8 ff., 19-20; 8:1, 12). On another occasion, God caused a rod 
inscribed with Aaron’s name to blossom and bear almonds in 
order to demonstrate his choice of Aaron for the priesthood 
and to quell the mutterings of the Israelites against God in the 
wilderness (Num 17:16-26). 

[Shlomo Balter] 
In the Aggadah 
The Bible ascribes similar miraculous powers to the rods of 
Aaron and of Moses. One rabbinic opinion even regards the 
two as identical (Yal., Num. 763, Ps. 869). This staff bore the 
Ineffable Name (Num. R. 18:23). 

The rod, with its blossoms and fruit, was created in the 
twilight between the sixth day and the Sabbath of creation 
(Pes. 54a). It was previously used by Jacob when crossing the 
Jordan, and it was also the staff which Judah gave to Tamar 
(Yal., loc. cit.). 

Because it bore the Ineffable Name it blossomed over- 
night and yielded ripe almonds thus validating Aaron’s claim 
to the priesthood (Num. R. 18:23). The almond, which is the 
first tree to blossom, indicated that God would quickly pun- 
ish those who venture to usurp the priesthood (ibid., Tanh. 
Aharei 8). This rod, which never lost its blossoms or almonds, 
was utilized by the kings of Judah until the destruction of the 
Temple when it disappeared. In the future, Elijah will reveal it 
and hand it over to the Messiah (Num. R. 18:23). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ginzberg, Legends, 7 (1938), 3. 


ROD OF MOSES, Moses’ wonder-working rod. When he 
drove Jethro’s flock into the wilderness of Horeb (Ex. 3:1), the 
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Lord appeared to Moses and ordered him to cast his staff to 
the ground, and it became a serpent; then he was ordered to 
seize the serpent by the tail, and it became a rod again (4:1-5). 
Moses subsequently repeated this and other signs before the 
Israelites and then before Pharaoh to convince them that he 
was sent by the Lord. He manipulated the staff in the per- 
formance of various miracles in Egypt (Ex. 7:14 ff; 10:13), as 
well as the splitting of the Sea of Reeds (Red Sea; 14:16), and 
the producing of water from a rock in the wilderness (Num. 
20:9 ff.). 
[Shlomo Balter] 

In the Aggadah 
The rod used by Moses in performing his miracles was created 
during the twilight of the eve of the first Sabbath of creation 
(Avot 5:6) from a branch of the tree of knowledge in the Gar- 
den of Eden (ARN, ed. Schechter, 157). On it were engraved 
the letters of the Ineffable Name (PdRK 19:140a, PdRK 42), the 
ten plagues inflicted upon the Egyptians, and the patriarchs, 
matriarchs, and twelve tribes (Targum to Ex. 14:21). The people 
originally thought that the staff could engender only destruc- 
tion, since through its agency Moses had brought the plagues 
upon the Egyptians in Egypt and the Red Sea. When, however, 
Moses used it to smite the rock at Horeb, they learned that 
the rod could also produce the blessings of water (Ex. R. 26:2). 
With the rod, Moses smote and killed Sihon and Og (Deut. R. 
11:10). He was also able to chastise the Angel of Death with it 
when the Angel came to take him (Deut. R. ibid.). In the next 
world, Moses was rewarded with the scepter which God had 
employed in the creation of the world. The rod which Moses 
used in this world was shaped and engraved in the image of 
this scepter (Midrash Petirat Moshe, in: A. Jellinek, Beit ha- 
Midrash, 1 (19387), 121). 

One opinion identifies the Rod of Moses with the Rod 
of *Aaron (Yal., Num. 763, Ps. 869). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ginzberg, Legends, 7 (1938), 328, index s.v. 
Moses, Rod of 


RODRIGUES, BARTHOLOMEW (Jacob de Sequeira; 
d. 1692), Anglo-Indian merchant, son of the well-known mer- 
chant, Gomez Rodrigues (d. 1678). Bartholomew Rodrigues 
left London in 1683 for Fort St. George (Madras), the center of 
the diamond trade. Though originally an “interloper,’ he was 
admitted as freeman of the East India Company in 1684. His 
widespread commercial transactions in diamonds, precious 
stones, amber, and coral, and the extent of his trade with Ma- 
nila, Pegu (Burma), Bengal, and China are documented in the 
records of the Madras Company up to 1692. As the representa- 
tive of the “Hebrew merchant colony” in Madras, he served as 
alderman of the Madras Corporation in 1688. On his death, he 
was buried in the garden of his house in Mint Street, Madras. 
His brother Alphonso Rodrigues (d. 1716) was also a notable 
East India merchant and diamond importer in London. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.D. Love, Vestiges of Old Madras, 4 vols. 
(1913); W.J. Fischel, in: Journal of the Economic and Social History of 
the Orient, 3 (1960), 78-107, 175-95. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB 
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online for Alphonso Rodrigues; E. Samuel, “Diamonds and Pieces 
of Eight: How Stuart England Won the Rough Diamond Trade,’ in: 
idem, At the Ends of the Earth: Essays on the History of the Jews in 
England and Portugal (2004), 241-57. 

[Walter Joseph Fischel] 


RODRIGUES, DIONISIUS (Diniz; d. 1541), Marrano phy- 
sician to the kings Emanuel and John 111 of Portugal. In 1518 
he engaged in a once-famous controversy with the French 
physician Pierre Brissot on the rival systems of bloodletting 
of Galen and Hippocrates. Threatened as a Judaizer by the In- 
quisition (which subsequently burned him in effigy), he fled 
first to London where he was a member of the crypto-Jewish 
community under Henry vu, then to Antwerp, and finally 
to Ferrara, where he died. He was the father of the eminent 
medical writer Manuel *Brudo. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Friedenwald, in: Bulletin of the History 
of Medicine, 7 (1939), 460-7 (= idem, Jews and Medicine, 2 (1944), 
460-7); L. Wolf, Essays in Jewish History (1934), 78. 
[Cecil Roth] 


RODZINSKY, ARTUR (1892-1958), conductor. Born in Split, 
Dalmatia (Yugoslavia), Rodzinsky first conducted the Warsaw 
Philharmonic and Opera Orchestra, and settled in the United 
States in 1925. In that year he became assistant conductor to 
Leopold Stokowski of the Philadelphia Orchestra, and in 1937 
he organized the npc Symphony Orchestra for Toscanini. He 
was appointed permanent conductor of the New York Philhar- 
monic in 1943 but resigned in 1947. He conducted the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra for a year, and after 1948 lived in Rome 
and toured in Europe and South America. 


ROEDELHEIM, former town near Frankfurt on the Main. 
In 1290 Roedelheim received permission from Rudolf *11 
to accept six Jews, and in 1371 there is evidence of a Jew- 
ish settlement there. From that time until the middle of the 
17" century, there is no record of the presence of Jews in 
the town. Before the end of the 17 century, however, ser- 
vices were conducted in a prayer room. In 1711 refugees from 
the conflagration at the *Frankfurt ghetto joined the Jews of 
Roedelheim, and in 1730 a synagogue was built; the commu- 
nity maintained a cemetery and an inn as well. About 1750 
the Hebrew printer Karl Reich transferred his press from 
*Homburg to Roedelheim. In 1799 Wolf *Heidenheim estab- 
lished what was called an “Oriental and Occidental printing 
house,’ where he published, among other things, classical 
editions of liturgical texts. After his death in 1832, his part- 
ner Lehrberger printed S. *Baer’s famous Siddur, Avodat Yis- 
rael (1868) and other liturgical works. The clear Roedelheim 
texts were still being reproduced more than a hundred years 
later. In the years 1837-38, a new synagogue was erected in 
the town. About 400 Jews, mainly livestock merchants, lived 
there and constituted 33% of the total population. The com- 
munity subsequently declined to 236 in 1880 (6% of the popu- 
lation) and to 100 in 1932, being later absorbed by the Frank- 
furt community. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Faust, Sozial-und wirtschaftliche Beitraege 
zur Judenfrage... in der ehemaligen Grafschaft Solms-Roedelheim 
(1937); Germania Judaica, 2 (1968), 702; PK Germanyah. PRINTING: 
M. Steinschneider, Juedische Typographie (19387), 61; A. Freimann, 
in: ZHB, 21 (1918), 18; L. Lewin, in: MGwyJ, 44 (1900), 127ff.; 45 (1901), 
4221f., 549 ff; 53 (1909), 360ff. 


"ROEDERER, COUNT PIERRE LOUIS (1754-1835), French 
politician and economist, born in Metz. When a member of 
the Constituent Assembly, Roederer sided with *Clermont- 
Tonnerre, Robespierre, and others in support of the Jewish 
claim for political equality (1789-91). He had become famil- 
iar with Jewish matters when, as a councilor in the parlia- 
ment of Metz, he organized the contest sponsored by the So- 
ciété Royale des Sciences et Arts of Metz, on the theme: “Are 
there means of rendering the Jews more useful and happier 
in France?” Roederer expressed his own views on the subject 
in a private memorandum written for the participants in the 
contest. “In calling an ancient and considerable people to the 
service of our society,’ he wrote, “we cannot flatter ourselves 
that we are calling it to virtues which are superior to their 
own.” Nevertheless, he advised the participants to consider 
the “moral causes” of the negative social and political char- 
acteristics of the Jews, in order to correct them. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nouvelle Biographie Générale, 42 (1863), 
492-5; A. Cahen, in: REJ, 1 (1880), 82-96; R. Mahler, Divrei Yemei 
Yisrael, Dorot Aharonim, (1952), index; A. Hertzberg, The French En- 
lightenment and the Jews (1968), 332-3; L. Berman, Histoire des Juifs 


de France (1937), 338-43. 
[Emmanuel Beeri] 


°ROEHRICHT, REINHOLD (1842-1905), German scholar, 
teacher, and researcher into the history of the Crusades. His 
publications include: Deutsche Pilgerreisen nach dem heiligen 
Lande (1880); Bibliotheca Geographica Palaestinae (1890), a 
standard bibliography of travelers’ literature and cartograph- 
ical sources; Regesta Regni Hierosolymitani (1893-1904; Ge- 
schichte des Koenigreichs Jerusalem, 1898), described on the 


basis of original documents. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


ROESSLER, CARL (pseudonym of Franz Ressner; 1864- 
1948), Austrian playwright, author, and actor. Roessler was 
born in Vienna and joined the Elf Scharfrichter group, which 
created the “Ueberbrett!” satirical theater, of which the drama- 
tist Frank Wedekind was also a member. For a short while he 
was a free-lance writer in Munich. Roessler wrote a number 
of successful plays but is mainly remembered for his comedy, 
Die fuenf Frankfurter (1912), set in the Frankfurt Judengasse. 
Roessler also wrote two novels, Die drei Niemandskinder 
(1926) and Wellen des Eros (1928). After the Austrian Anschluss 
in 1938, Roessler settled in London. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Bab, Theater der Gegenwart (1928), 116. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: P.-P. Schneider, “‘Beinahe eine Inventarauf- 
nahme’ Die Briefe Heinrich Manns an Carl Roessler 1939-1946, in: 


Literaturmagazin, 21 (1988) 39-55. 
[Samuel L. Sumberg] 
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ROEST, MEIJER MARCUS (1821-1889), Amsterdam bib- 
liographer and journalist. Having been trained as a religious 
teacher in the Haskalah-oriented Nederlandsch Israélietisch 
Seminarium in Amsterdam, Roest became one of the first in 
the Netherlands to embrace the Wissenschaft des Judentums. 
From his early thirties he contributed numerous articles to 
Dutch and Jewish periodicals. From 1855 till 1870 he was em- 
ployed by the auctioneer Frederik Muller, for whom he com- 
piled catalogues of, inter alia, the Joseph Almanzi and Jacob 
Emden libraries (Beth ha-Sefer, 1868) and edited the Dutch 
journal De Navorscher. His magnum opus Catalog der Hebra- 
ica und Judaica aus der L. Rosenthal’schen Bibliothek, whose 
model of description closely resembled that of Joseph Zed- 
ner, was published in 1875. After the collection was presented 
to the Amsterdam municipality and incorporated in the uni- 
versity library, Roest became its first custodian, a position he 
continued to fill until his death. 

In reaction to current Reformist tendencies, Roest 
founded (together with the seminary’s rector and later chief 
rabbi J.H. *Diinner) the Nieuw Israélietisch Weekblad (1865) 
and Israélietische Nieuwsbode (1875), through which they 
hoped to promote a moderately conservative Judaism, sup- 
ported by Wissenschaft des Judentums. In addition to these 
weeklies, Roest founded and edited the quarterly De Israélie- 
tische Letterbode (1875-86), which served as a platform for in- 
ternational, historical as well as bibliographical, scholarship. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.M. Hillesum, “Voornaamste letterkundige 
producten van wijlen M. Roest Mizrachi,’ in: Israélietische Nieuws- 
bode, 32, 34 (1890); J. Zwarts, NNBW, VII (1927), 1060-61; J. Lipschits, 
Honderd jaar Niw: het Nieuw Israélitisch Weekblad 1865-1965 (1966); 
L. Fuks, in: Studia Rosenthaliana 1 (1967), 4-22. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
Puy: R. Cohen, in: Studia Rosenthaliana, 9 (1975), 90-102; L. Fuks, 
in: Studia Rosenthaliana, 13 (1979), 157-93; J. Meijer, Meijer Marcus 
Roest (1821-1889). De biografie van een bibliograaf, 2 vols (1980); A.K. 
Offenberg in: Frederik Muller, leven en werken (1996), 110-18. 


[Frederik Jacob Hirsch / Irene E. Zwiep (2"¢ ed.)] 


ROGACHEY, city in Gomel district, Belarus. The number 
of Jews counted as paying the poll tax in 1766 was 200. The 
community of Rogachev came under Russian domination in 
1772. In 1797 there were 888 Jews in Rogachev (approximately 
80 percent of the total population). The community was un- 
der the influence of *Chabad Hasidism. At the close of the 19 
century and in the early 20 century, the community grew 
larger as the result of its commerce in wood. The number of 
Jews rose in 1897 to 5,047 (55 percent) and it was doubled by 
the eve of World War 1. During the civil war years, the eco- 
nomic situation of Rogachev deteriorated so that by 1926 there 
were fewer Jews, 5,327 (47.5 percent), declining to 4,601 in 
1939 (30.3 percent of the total population). Under the Soviet 
regime, the public and religious life of the Jews was stifled. A 
Jewish artisans union with 150 members conducted its offi- 
cial activities in Yiddish. There were three Jewish kolkhozes. 
A Yiddish school with 320 pupils functioned there. Germans 
entered the town on July 3, 1941, and gathered the Jews into a 
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ter the 1880s the yishuv played a role of increasing significance 
in world Jewry, growing rapidly in numbers and developing a 
character and culture of its own. Jewish settlement proceeded 
despite obstacles, and foundations were laid for state institu- 
tions. The achievements of the pioneers had their effect. By 
the *Balfour Declaration Erez Israel became the declared Jew- 
ish national home. From 1920, after the *League of Nations 
gave the mandate for Palestine to Britain, an entirely new sit- 
uation was created. Within the next few decades after the cre- 
ation of the State of *Israel in 1948, almost all the Jews of the 
historic communities of Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, and the Yemen 
had emigrated to Israel. Only small communities remained. 
Israel also attracted numerous immigrants from other Asian 
countries, especially from those where economic conditions 
were poor, such as Turkey and Persia, as well as India. (See 
Table: Jewish Population of Asia.) The “black” Jews of Cochin, 
established on the Malabar coast from antiquity, migrated al- 
most en masse. Scattered communities, however, continued to 
maintain themselves here and there in the Asian continent. In 
1970 there were 2,518,000 Jews in the State of Israel, forming 
about 15% of world Jewry and the third largest Jewish concen- 
tration in the world. By the early 21* century it had passed the 
5 million mark and constituted nearly 40% of the world Jew- 
ish population. 


Demography and Statistics 

The growth of the Jewish population on the Asian conti- 
nent during a period of a bit more than 120 years, from 1840 
to 1961, shows a steadily increasing tempo. This was, no doubt, 
in keeping with the general improvement in Asian health and 
hygienic standards, especially among urban populations, 
affected by the penetration of European influence. In the first 
60 years (1840-1900) the Jewish population increased by 
only 70%; over the next 40 years (1900-40) it more than 
doubled, and in the next 21 years (1940-1961) the figure 
almost tripled, mainly due to the increase of the Jewish pop- 
ulation in Erez Israel. (See Table: Aliyah from Asian Coun- 
tries.) 

The drop in the ratio of Asian Jewry to total world Jewry 
during the first 60 years stemmed from the fact that popula- 
tion increase in Asia lagged considerably behind that in other 
continents. But the situation changed in the 20" century, and 
more especially in the period 1940-61, when the percentage 
more than tripled that at the outset of the period. This per- 
centage increase, however, was not due solely to the absolute 
numerical growth of the Jewish population in Asia, since it 
was conditioned in the main by the annihilation of Euro- 
pean Jewry, which changed the relative scale. By the 1970s 
Jews constituted everywhere barely a fraction of 1% of the to- 
tal population. About 100,000 Jews were scattered over this 
gigantic continent (outside of Israel) as minority groups en- 
gulfed by overwhelming - and in the Arab countries, usu- 
ally hostile - majorities and were thereby seriously exposed 
to various dangers. Complete assimilation threatened Asi- 
atic Soviet Jewry, dispersed over the vast expanses of Asiatic 
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Jewish Population of Asia in 1966 and in 2002 (excluding Israel) 


























1966 2002 
Country Total Jewish Total Jewish 
Population Population Population Population 
Far East 
Afganistan 15,352,000 800 
Burma 25,246,000 200 
China 700,000,000 20 1,287,900,000 1,000* 
Hong Kong 3,836,000 200 
India 498,680,000 16,000 1,049,500,000 5,200 
Indonesia 104,500,000 100 
Japan 97,960,000 1,000 127,096,000 1,000 
Pakistan 105,044,000 300 
Philippines 33,477,000 500 80,000,000 100 
Singapore 1,914,000 600 4,200,000 300 
Near East 
Cyprus 603,000 30 
Iran 23,428,000 88,000 65,600,000 11,000 
Iraq 8,262,000 2,500 
Lebanon 2,400,000 6,000 
Syria 5,399,000 3,000 17,200,000 100 
Turkey 32,005,000 35,000 67,300,000 18,000 
* Including Hong Kong. 

Main Periods of Aliyah from Asian countries 
Country Main period Number of Jewish 

of Aliyah Immigrants Population 

to Israel in 1945 
Turkey 1919-1950 37,000 80,000 
Lebanon+Syria 1950-1955 12,000 25,000 
lraq* 1950-1951 106,662 90,000 
Iran 1950-1965 18,000 50,000 
Afganistan 1950 1,200 5,000 
China 1949 5,000 9,000 
Manchuria 1949 1,000 10,000 
Japan 2,000 
Philippine 1950-1955 22 1,000 
Islands 

Pakistan 1949-1953 1,500 1,500 
India 1950-1955 4,000 30,000 
Indonesia 1950 20 2,000 
Yemen 1948-1950 43,000 45,000 
Aden 1950 2,825 6,000 











* Iraq served as an assembly center for immigrants from other places. The high 
emigration figures do not indicate that all the Jews left Iraq in this period. 


Russia, among whom the rate of mixed marriages had been 
as high as 25-30% before World War 11. Over the following 
decades, however, the trend continued. The various commu- 
nities of Asia emigrated, often to Israel. Thus the remnant of 
the Yemeni and Syrian communities left and many thousands 
left Iran. There were still sizeable communities in Azerbaijan 
(6,000), Uzbekistan (7,000), Tajikistan (1,100) Kazakhstan 
(5,000), and Iran (11,500). However, the overall population of 
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ROGATIN 


ghetto, where they suffered from overcrowding, hunger, and 
disease. Between November 1941 and March 1942, 3,500 Jews 
were executed. The 1959 census gave no indication of Jews liv- 
ing in Rogachev, though their number was estimated at about 
750. Rogachev was the native town of Joseph *Rozin, known 
as “the Rogachover.” It was also the birthplace of the painter 
Tanhum Kaplan and the Yiddish poet Shmuel *Halkin; after 
Halkin’s death in 1960 a street was named after him. 


[Yehuda Slutsky / Shmuel Spector (2"4 ed.)] 


ROGATIN (Pol. Rohatyn), city in Ivano-Frankovsk (Stan- 
islavov) district, Ukraine; formerly within Poland, it passed 
to Austria in 1772, and was incorporated within Stanislawow 
province, Poland, between the two world wars. One of Po- 
land’s oldest cities, Rogatin suffered severely from the dep- 
redations of the Tatars. A Jewish community apparently ex- 
isted there from early times; in the 16" and 17‘ centuries, 
Jews from other parts of Poland attended fairs which took 
place in Rogatin. Within the framework of the Council of 
Four Lands (see *Councils of the Lands), Rogatin was within 
the “province of Russia.” At the beginning of the 18" cen- 
tury, there were a number of Shabbateans in Rogatin. Jacob 
*Frank had many adherents there. The town was one of the 
three towns allocated to the Frankists by King Augustus 111. A 
noted Frankist, Elisha Schoor (*Wolowski) lived in Rogatin. 
There were 797 Jews living in Rogatin in 1765 and the num- 
ber increased during Austrian rule (1772-1919): the commu- 
nity numbered 3,192 (48.9 percent of the total population) in 
1887; 3,217 (about 46 percent) in 1912; 1,294 (22.6 percent) in 
1921; and 3,002 in 1931. 

During World War 1, the city was in the battle zone and 
did not recover during the period of the independent Polish 
republic. The Jews suffered from the discriminatory policy of 
the Polish government and the economic depression of the 
19308. Jews took part in the social and political life of the city, 
and their representatives were elected to the city council in 
1927 and 1933. In the elections to the community council of 
1933, the Zionists gained the most seats. 


[Shimshon Leib Kirshenboim] 


Holocaust Period 

After the outbreak of World War 11, during the period of So- 
viet rule (1939-41), Jewish community institutions were dis- 
solved, political activity was banned, and restrictions were 
placed on private enterprise. Some Jews were deported to the 
Soviet interior. During the German campaign against the So- 
viet Union, Rogatin was captured by the Germans on July 2, 
1941. On July 6 Ukrainian police attacked the Jews, and by the 
end of 1941 a ghetto was established. Its inhabitants suffered 
from hunger and from a typhus epidemic in which 30 to 40 
persons died daily. Shlomo Amarant was head of the Judenrat. 
On March 20, 1942, 2,000 persons were murdered near the 
city. On Sept. 21, 1942, some 1,000 persons were deported to 
the *Belzec death camp. In October Jews from Bukaczowce, 
Bursztyn, and Bolszowce were brought to the Rogatin ghetto. 
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On Dec. 8, 1942, an Aktion took place in which 1,250 persons, 
including the medical corps and patients from the Jewish 
hospital, were deported to Belzec. In January 1943 the ghetto 
area was reduced. The survivors in the community prepared 
bunkers and hideouts, and it was difficult for the Germans to 
search them out. On June 6, 1943, the Germans began to liq- 
uidate the ghetto. They surrounded it, set houses on fire and 
threw hand grenades into them. Some Jews were able to escape 
and reach the forests; the others were murdered and buried in 
mass graves near the new cemetery. 
[Aharon Weiss] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kehillat Rohatyn ve-ha-Sevivah (Heb. and 
Yid., 1962), incl. Eng. summary. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pinkas ha- 
Kehillot Poland, vol. 2, Eastern Galicia (1980). 


ROGERS, BERNARD (1893-1968), U.S. composer. Born in 
New York, Rogers studied with Ernest *Bloch. His symphonic 
poem To the Fallen (1918) won him a Pulitzer traveling schol- 
arship. He became an instructor at the Eastman School of Mu- 
sic, Rochester University, in 1929. Rogers wrote several operas, 
among them, The Warrior (1944), based on the story of *Sam- 
son and Delilah; choral works such as The Exodus (1932); an 
oratorio, The Passion (1942); and orchestral and film music. 
His Art of Orchestration appeared in 1951. 


ROGERS, CLAUDE MAURICE (1907-1979), British painter. 
Rogers was born in London, the son of a dentist, and lived as a 
small child in Buenos Aires before returning to London, where 
he was educated at St. Paul’s School and the Slade School of 
Art. Together with William Coldstream and Victor Pasmore, 
he founded an art school in London which gave rise to the 
“Euston Road Group” of painters, an English version of Sen- 
sitive Impressionism. After service in World War 11, Rogers 
made a distinguished career as a teacher; from 1949 to 1956 
at the Slade School and from 1963 to 1972 as professor of fine 
art at Reading University. A member of the London Group, 
of which he was president 1962-1965, he was also a member 
and vice chairman of the British Section of the UNEsco Inter- 
national Association of Artists. At different periods, he was a 
member of the Arts Panel of the Arts Council of Great Britain 
and of the National Council of Diplomas and Design. Rogers 
is represented in important public collections, including the 
Tate Gallery and the Victoria and Albert Museum. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; J. Pery, The Affectionate 
Eye: The Life of Claude Rogers (1995). 


[Charles Samuel Spencer] 


ROGERS, ERNESTO (1909-1969), Italian architect and 
critic. Rogers was born in Trieste. He belonged to BBpR, a part- 
nership of four modern architects who became internationally 
known for their sanatorium at Legnano (1937-38). The group 
also designed housing, industrial buildings, and exhibition ar- 
chitecture. Their Torre Velasca, Milan (1957), created a stir by 
its apparent abandonment of functionalism. Rogers was editor 
of the architectural journals Domus and Casabella. 
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ROGINSKI, SIMON ZALMANOVICH (1900-1970), Rus- 
sian physical chemist. Roginski taught at the Dnepropetrovsk 
University’s Mining Institute from 1923 to 1928 and from 1925 
was also attached to the Ukrainian Institute of Physical Chem- 
istry. From 1928 to 1941, he was at the Leningrad Polytechnic 
and the Institute of Physical Chemistry of the U.S.S.R. Acad- 
emy of Sciences in Leningrad, and from 1941 at the corre- 
sponding institute in Moscow. 

His fields of research were catalysis, including the “the- 
ory of super-saturation,” kinetics of explosions, isotopes, and 
free atoms of hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen. He wrote Ad- 
sorbtsiya i kataliz na neodnorodnykh poverkhnostyakh (“Ad- 
sorption and Catalysis on Heterogeneous Surfaces,’ 1948). 


[Samuel Aaron Miller] 


ROGOFF, HARRY (Hillel; 1883-1971), U.S. Yiddish jour- 
nalist and editor. Born in Berezino, Belorussia, Rogoff immi- 
grated to New York at the age of ten with his parents. In 1906 
he became a reporter for the Forverts, and except for short 
absences, remained on its staff (as editor after the death of 
Abraham *Cahan) until his retirement in 1962. In his jour- 
nalism and editorial writing, he interpreted and commented 
on political events and sociological trends in the U.S. His 
major books, Civics: Vi Azoy Amerike Vert Regirt (“Civics: 
How America Is Governed,’ 1918), and the highly regarded, 
five-volume Geshikhte fun di Fareynigte Shtatn (“History of 
the United States,” 1928), helped to familiarize his largely im- 
migrant readership with their adopted country. Rogoff wrote 
abundant literary criticism; a short-lived literary magazine, 
East and West, which he edited in 1915-16 was one of the ear- 
liest attempts at introducing Yiddish literature to American 
readers. His English publications, signed Harry Rogoff, in- 
clude An East Side Epic: The Life and Work of Meyer London 
(1930), later rewritten in Yiddish, and Nine Yiddish Writers 
(1931), a collection of critical essays. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 4 (1929), 58-60; E.H. Je- 
shurin, Harry Rogoff Bibliography (1958). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
LNYL, 8 (1981), 303-4; A. Cahan, Bleter fun Mayn Lebn, 4 (1928), 


466. 
[Ruth Wisse] 


ROHATYN, FELIX G. (1928- ), U.S. financier. Born in 
Vienna, Austria, Rohatyn and his family fled Austria in 1935 
for France and left in 1940, going to Casablanca, Lisbon, and 
in 1941, Rio de Janeiro, before arriving in the United States in 
1942. He received a B.S. in physics from Middlebury College 
in 1949 and joined the New York office of the investment bank 
Lazard Freres under Andre Meyer. During the Korean War, 
he served in the U.S. Army in Germany, attaining the rank of 
sergeant and returned to Lazard, one of the most influential 
financial institutions in the world. He was made a partner in 
1961 and rose to managing director, the top office in the firm, 
earning a reputation as a world authority on mergers and ac- 
quisitions. During that time he advised many notable finan- 
cial figures, including Harold Geneen, then head of 1TT, and 
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ROHEIM, GEZA 


Lew *Wasserman, head of the talent agency mca. At the same 
time, from 1968 to 1972, he served on the board of governors 
of the New York Stock Exchange and on the boards of direc- 
tors of a number of multinational corporations. He led the 
Stock Exchange's crisis committee through a period of great 
instability in the 1970s, working to find financing that kept 
tottering companies from collapse. New York City, where he 
lived, was suffering population decline during that period, 
like many urban centers, and saw an erosion of its industrial 
base. Race riots in the 1960s had also left their mark and by 
the 1970s the city had gained a reputation as a crime-ridden 
relic of history. In 1975, the city government was on the brink 
of financial collapse. The mayor, Abraham D. *Beame, asked 
Washington for assistance and was told, in a famous headline 
in The Daily News: “Ford to City: Drop Dead” Rohatyn was 
summoned to help the city. Through the Municipal Assistance 
Corporation, which he headed, Rohatyn forced the city to re- 
structure its debt and the city had to accept increased scru- 
tiny of its finances by an agency of New York State called the 
Financial Control Board. Rohatyn is credited with managing 
the negotiations with unions that put up their pension funds 
to back the city’s debt as the city issued revenue and tax an- 
ticipation notes. The city survived, and the 1980s saw a rebirth 
of Wall Street with the city reclaiming its role at the center of 
the worldwide financial industry. Rohatyn headed the agency 
from 1975 to 1993. In 1997, when he retired from Lazard, Ro- 
hatyn was appointed United States ambassador to France by 
President Bill Clinton. He served until 2000 and was named 
commander of the French Legion of Honor. He was a member 
of the Council on Foreign Relations and the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences. He also served as vice chairman of 
Carnegie Hall in New York and was a trustee of the Center for 
Strategic and International Studies in Washington. He estab- 
lished Rohatyn Associates in 2001 to provide financial advice 
to corporations. Among the boards he served on were those of 
LVMH Moet Hennessy Louis Vuitton, Publicis Group, Groupe 
Lardere, and Rothschild Continuation Holdings. 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


ROHEIM, GEZA (1891-1953), U.S. psychoanalyst and an- 
thropologist. Born in Budapest, he was for a time affiliated 
with the ethnological department of the Hungarian National 
Museum. In Berlin, he worked under FE. von *Luschan and 
studied the theories of *Freud. In 1915, he underwent his first 
psychoanalysis at the hands of Sandor *Ferenczi and became 
the first ethnologist employing and advocating a psychoana- 
lytic interpretation of culture, and during the next three years 
wrote a series of papers on his theories. About this time, he 
was appointed professor of anthropology at the University of 
Budapest. His treatise, Nach dem Tode des Urvaters (Imago 
(1923), 83-121), adjusted the Freudian theory in the light of 
anthropological data. In 1925 and 1926, he wrote two books 
on the psychoanalytic study of Australian totemism. 

With Freud’s encouragement and assistance, from 1928 
to 1931 Roheim did fieldwork in Central Australia, Normanby 
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ROHLING, AUGUST 


(Melanesia), on the Sipupu Island in Somaliland, and among 
the Yuma Indians in Arizona. On the basis of this research 
Roheim was enabled to produce a revision of psychoanalytic 
theory. Some of the products of this study appear in Animism, 
Magic, and the Divine King (1930) as well as various articles in 
the psychoanalytic journals of the early 1930s. His two books, 
Riddle of the Sphinx (1934) and The Origin and Function of Cul- 
ture (1943), deal with folklore and the interpretation of myths. 
Between 1932 and 1938, he taught anthropology and psycho- 
analysis at the Budapest Institute of Psychoanalysis. 

In 1938 he left for the United States and became affiliated 
with the Worcester State Hospital as an analyst. After 1940 he 
joined the New York Psychoanalytical Institute as a lecturer 
and engaged in private practice as a psychoanalyst. 

In his studies of mythology and magic, he placed primary 
stress on sexuality but with some deviations from the Freud- 
ian doctrine. On the basis of both his fieldwork and his clini- 
cal experience, Rdheim tended to reject Freud’s theory of the 
primal family and the hypothesis of inherited racial memories 
as an explanation of totemism and other social data in religion 
and social structure. He moved toward an ontogenetic theory 
of culture explaining it on the basis of prolonged dependence 
of the human infant and child on the mother which results in 
emotional and social ties. 

Roheim also developed a dream theory interpreting var- 
ious phenomena of anxiety, ambivalence, and aggression as 
part of the human experience of mother separation. In 1949 he 
wrote “Technique of Dream Analysis and Field Work in An- 
thropology” and in 1950 Psychoanalysis and Anthropology. In 
Magic and Schizophrenia (1955), Roheim set out his belief that 
both individuals and societies evolve from a stage of magical 
symbolic thinking that he related to schizophrenia. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.B. Wilbur and W. Muensterberger (eds.), 
Psychoanalysis and Culture; Essays in Honor of Géza Roheim (1951), 
incl. bibl.; American Anthropologist, 55 (1953), 420; W. La Barre, in: F. 
Alexander et al. (eds.), Psychoanalytic Pioneers (1966), 272-81, incl. 


bibl; W. Muensterberger and B. Domhoff, in: 1Ess, 13 (1968), 543-6, 


incl. bibl. 
[Ephraim Fischoff] 


°ROHLING, AUGUST (1839-1931), antisemitic polemicist. 
A fanatical ultramontanist priest from the Rhineland, Rohling 
published in 1871 his Der Talmudjude (based on J.A. *Eisen- 
menger’s Entdecktes Judenthum), a collection of deliberately 
corrupted quotations, imaginary statements, and forgeries 
against the Talmud. The book appeared in successive editions 
and became very popular. When Franz Holubek, a leader of 
the Viennese artisan movement, was sued for inciting a crowd 
against the Jews (April 4, 1882), he pleaded not guilty, claiming 
that he had obtained his information in good faith from the 
books of Rohling, a full professor at the German University 
of Prague. Rohling’s academic appointments were obtained 
through the intercession of high Church dignitaries. Holubek’s 
acquittal was a victory for the growing political antisemitism. 
Rohling and his works acquired further notoriety through the 
*Tiszaeszlar blood libel affair, when Rohling volunteered to 
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testify that Jews required Christian blood for their ceremonies. 
After Franz *Delitzsch, the renowned Protestant Orientalist, 
had revealed Rohling’s ignorance and baseness, Rohling ac- 
cused Delitzsch of being a Jew and then castigated Adolf *Jell- 
inek and Moritz *Guedemann as cunning knaves for denying 
Holubek’s charges. 

Rohling’s challenger was Joseph Samuel *Bloch who, af- 
ter repeated sorties against him, published a series of articles 
in July 1883 under the title, “An Offer to Commit Perjury,” in 
which he branded Rohling a liar and perjurer. Forced by pub- 
lic opinion to sue Bloch for libel, Rohling enlisted the aid of 
two antisemites, Brimanus (a Romanian-Jewish renegade who 
had taught Rohling Hebrew and was author of the scurrilous 
Der Judenspiegel under the pseudonym “Justus”) and Ecker (a 
convicted forger, priest, and professor at an obscure seminary 
in Paderborn). Neither could attend the trial. Bloch recruited 
the respected Orientalists Theodor Noeldeke and Karl August 
Wuensche, who completely demolished all Rohling’s academic 
pretenses. Even Paul *Lagarde condemned Rohling’s works. In 
1885, shortly before the trial was due to open, Rohling with- 
drew his suit after Bloch had collected an immense amount 
of material against him. He paid the costs of the trial, lost his 
academic chair, and left the public scene, nevertheless con- 
tinuing to publish antisemitic tracts. Rohling’s Talmudjude 
was translated into several European languages; E. *Drumont 
wrote the introduction to the French edition. The work con- 
tinued to be published for more than 50 years, and served as 
a source for Nazi antisemitic doctrines. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Kopp, Zur Judenfrage nach den Akten des 
Prozesses Rohling-Bloch (1886); EF. Delitzsch, Was Rohling beschworen 
hat und beschwoeren will (1883); idem, Schachmatt den Blutluegnern 
Robling und Justus (1883); Akten und Gutachten in dem Prozesse Roh- 
ling contra Bloch (1890-1901); J.S. Bloch, My Reminiscences (1923); M. 
Grunwald, Vienna (1936), 430-7; J.G. Pulzer, The Rise of Political Anti- 
Semitism in Germany and Austria (1964); D. van Arkel, Anti-semitism 
in Austria (Ph.D. thesis, Leiden University, 1966), 14-33. 


ROITMAN, DAVID (1884-1943), *hazzan and composer. 
Roitman was born in Dorozhinki, Russia, and studied with 
several hazzanim, notably Jacob Samuel *Morogowski (Zeidel 
Rovner). He was hazzan in Vilna (1909-12), St. Petersburg 
(1912-17), and Odessa, before emigrating to the U.S. in 1921. 
From 1924 until his death, he officiated at Congregation Shaare 
Zedek in New York. Roitman had a light, flexible, lyric tenor 
voice with an exceptional falsetto. He was noted for his clar- 
ity of rendition and his power of improvisation, while still 
maintaining an overall simplicity of expression. His compo- 
sitions Ashamnu mi-Kol Am (in: G. Ephros (ed.), Cantorial 
Anthology, 2 (1940), 145-6) and Rahel Mevakah al Baneha, 
both deeply moving liturgical laments, achieved widespread 
popularity. In 1961, L. Avery published Selected Recitatives of 
Cantor David Roitman. 


ROJAS, FERNANDO DE (c. 1465-1541), Spanish Converso 
author. Rojas was born in Puebla de Montalban near Toledo, 
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studied in Salamanca and settled in Talavera de la Reina. In 
1517 he was a witness in defense of a man accused of Judaizing 
and in 1525 the Inquisition objected to his serving as lawyer 
for his Converso father-in-law, Alvaro de Montalban, because 
he was a New Christian. Acclaimed as the “father of the Span- 
ish novel,” Rojas is generally recognized as the author of all or 
most of one of Spain's greatest literary works and the earliest 
Spanish tragedy, La Celestina (first-known ed. Burgos, 1499). 
Though written completely in dialogue, this is more a novel 
than a play. The first edition was an anonymous 16-act Co- 
media de Calisto y Melibea. In the third-known edition (Se- 
ville, 1501), Rojas hesitantly reveals his authorship in a prefa- 
tory letter and in some acrostic verses, stating that he found a 
fragment of the first act and continued the work. The various 
editions dated 1502 (although printed later) contain a new pro- 
logue and five added acts, as well as numerous textual changes. 
The title was also changed to Tragicomedia de Catisto y Meli- 
bea. Rojas himself suggests that the first act may have been by 
Juan de Mena or Rodrigo de Cota de *Maguaque. He prob- 
ably wished to obscure his own part in the writing because of 
the work's anticlericalism. From 1519 the play was known as 
La Celestina. The fact that Rojas was a Converso has been ad- 
duced to explain the pessimism of his work, unequaled in any 
contemporary production. The Celestina has probably inspired 
more studies than any other Spanish book with the exception 
of *Cervantes’ Don Quixote, to which alone it is placed sec- 
ond. It has been translated many times into English (first by 
James Mabbe in 1631). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Gilman, The Art of La Celestina (1956); 
J.M. Cohen, A History of Western Literature (1956), 130-2, 198; E. de 
Rojas, The Spanish Bawd: La Celestina (1964), translation and intro- 
duction by J.M. Cohen; M. Bataillon, La Célestine selon Fernando 
de Rojas (1961); L.G. Zelson, The Celestina and Its Jewish Authorship 
(1930), reprint from Jewish Forum (Dec. 1930); EJ. Norton, Printing 


in Spain 1501-1520 (1966). 
” [Kenneth R. Scholberg] 


ROKACH, ELEAZAR (1854-1914), Erez Israel pioneer and 
writer. Rokach, the grandson of Israel *Bak, was born in Jeru- 
salem. He also studied there, but moved to Safed after his mar- 
riage, whereupon he began contributing articles on Safed Jewry 
to the Hebrew press abroad (mainly anonymously) and later 
wrote for *Havazzelet on many issues. He advocated working 
the land and was among those who initiated the acquisition of 
the village Gei-Oni (later *Rosh-Pinnah), where he was one of 
the first settlers. Rokach went abroad in 1880 and lived first in 
Romania, and then in Galicia, calling upon the Jews to settle in 
Erez Israel. He was an unusual mixture of romantic and realist - 
a dreamer yet a fighter for his beliefs - who was unappreciated 
in his time. From 1901 until the end of his life, he wandered all 
over Galicia, lecturing and writing. He died in Drohobycz. 
Rokach wrote a pamphlet entitled Mazzav ha-Ir ha-Ke- 
doshah Zefat ve-Toshaveha ha-Ashkenazim (“The Conditions 
of the Holy City of Safed and its Ashkenazi Inhabitants,” Jeru- 
salem, no date). He also published several Yiddish and Hebrew 
newspapers while abroad (Yisrael, Jassy-Piatra, 1881; Talpiyyot, 
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Jassy, 1898-99; and Ha- Yarden, Buczacz, 1906, in which his 
coeditor was S.Y. Agnon). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Sokolow, Hibbath Zion (Eng., 1935), 271-33 
Y. Yaari-Poleskin, Holemim ve-Lohamim (1964*), 49-52; M. Smila- 
nsky, Mishpahat ha-Adamah, 2 (1954), 142-52; I. Klausner, Hibbat 
Ziyyon be-Romanyah (1958), index; idem, Be-Hitorer Am (1962), 
index; idem, Mi-Katoviz ad Basel, 2 (1965), index; G. Yardeni, in: 
Aresheth, 4 (1960), 296-321; idem, Toledot ha-Ittonut be-Erez Yisrael 
(1968), index; S. Jawnieli, Tekufat Hibbat Ziyyon, 1 (1942), 7-9. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


ROKACH, SHIMON (1863-1922), leader of the Jaffa Jewish 
community. Born in Jerusalem, the grandson of Rabbi Israel 
*Bak, Rokach moved to Jaffa in 1884 to control the travel tax 
imposed upon travelers from Jaffa to Jerusalem, a post which 
he and his father had leased from the Turkish authorities. To- 
gether with his brother Eleazar *Rokach, he established the Ez- 
rat Israel Society to assist immigrants passing through Jaffa. In 
1887 he was founder of the first modern Jewish quarter in Jaffa, 
Neveh Zedek, and among those instrumental in unifying the 
city’s Sephardi and Ashkenazi communities in 1890; he later 
served as president of the community. One of the pioneers of 
citriculture in Erez Israel, in 1900 Rokach was a founder of the 
cooperative citrus-marketing company, Pardes, and served as 
its director. He utilized his extensive contacts with the Turkish 
authorities and with Arab notables for the good of the Jewish 
community. During World War 1, he obtained a contract to 
supply wood for fueling Turkish army trains and employed 
many Jews to exempt them from Ottoman military service. 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


His son, ISRAEL (1896-1959), Israeli public figure and 
mayor of Tel Aviv. Born in Jaffa, Rokach graduated in Laus- 
anne, Switzerland, as an electrical engineer. He belonged to 
the non-labor camp of the yishuv and dedicated most of his 
years to the Tel Aviv municipality. He was elected to the first 
Tel Aviv municipal council in 1922 and served without inter- 
ruption until 1953 (from 1929 as deputy mayor to *Dizengoff 
and in 1937-53 as mayor). Under his leadership, Tel Aviv grew 
from a garden suburb into the principal city of the country. 
In 1947, Rokach was held for several months in a British de- 
tention camp, together with the mayors of Ramat Gan and 
Netanyah and other yishuv leaders, for having aided under- 
ground activities against the Mandatory government. Politi- 
cally he was a leading figure of the General Zionists (B) and 
from 1949 served as one of their members in the Knesset. In 
1953-55 Rokach was minister of interior and in 1957-59 deputy 
speaker of the Knesset. 

Another son, ISAAC (1894-1974), was active in business 
affairs connected with the citrus industry and was general 
manager of the Citrus Growers Cooperation society. 

[Benjamin Jaffe] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Shimon Rokach: Ziyyun le-Nishmat S. Ro- 
kach (1923); Tidhar, 1 (1947), 68-70; M. Smilansky, Mishpahat ha- 
Adamah, 2 (1947), 172-9. ISRAEL ROKACH: A. Remba, Israel Rokach 
(Eng. 1969), incl. bibl. 
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ROKEAH, DAVID (1916-1985), Hebrew poet. Born in Lvov, 
Rokeah settled in Palestine in 1934, working as an engineer, 
and first published lyrical poems in 1935. 

His books of poetry are: Be-Gesher ha-Yiud (1939), Ya- 
mim Ashenim (1941), Moadei Ergah (1954), Arar alei Sha- 
ham (1958), Kinno shel Yam (1963), Mi-Kayiz el Kayiz (1964), 
Shahar le-Helekh (1965), Einayim la-Sela (1967), and Ve-Lo 
Ba Yom Aher (1969). Many of his poems appeared in Ger- 
man translation by prominent poets such as Paul Celan and 
Erich Fried, and Rokeah was indeed one of the first Hebrew 
poets to be published in postwar Germany. For a full listing 
of Rokeah’s works in English translation, see Goell, Bibliog- 
raphy, 1191-207. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Hamburger, in: Ariel, no. 12 (1965), 25-30. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Shoham, in: Yedioth Aharonoth (Novem- 
ber 20, 1981); Z. Luz, “Marot ha-Zemannim: Motivim ve-Dimuyei-Ye- 
sod be-Shirato shel D. Rokeah, in: Bikkoret u-Farshanut, 4-5 (1974), 
64-69; J. Neusner, “On D. Rokeah’s Jews, Pagans and Christians in 
Conflict}” in: JaR, 74:3 (1984), 313-20; Y. Schwartz, “Al D. Rokeah, 
‘Ha-Yahadut ve-ha-Nazrut bi-Re’i ha-Pulmus ha-Pagani;” in: Zion 
58:1 (1993), 115-19; A. Bodenheimer, “Das Wiedererkennen des Un- 
bekannten: Zu P. Celans Uebersetzung des Gedichts ‘Banechar’ von 
D. Rokeah,’ in: Poetik der Transformationen (1999), 129-136. 


[Getzel Kressel] 


ROKEAH or ROKAH (Landau), ELAZAR BEN SHMELKE 
(1665-1741), rabbi. Rokah was born in Cracow, and after serv- 
ing as rabbi in Rakov (1705) and Tarnow (1709), he was ap- 
pointed av bet din (c. 1714) and subsequently rabbi of Brody. 
The Jewish community of Brody flourished greatly during this 
period. It possessed a Klaus, which was composed of kabbal- 
ists and talmudic scholars, and during his period of office, the 
first group of adherents of *Israel Ba’'al Shem Tov was estab- 
lished in Brody. At this time also a considerable number of 
scholars from Brody and the neighborhood, such as R. *Abra- 
ham Gershon of Kutow and R. *Perez b. Moses, immigrated 
to Erez Israel. 

In 1735 Rokah accepted a call to Amsterdam, despite the 
violent controversy which had raged there since the death of 
the previous incumbent, R. Abraham Judah of Halberstadt. 
Rokah was very well received, and a medallion was even struck 
in his honor, which roused the antagonism of R. Jacob *Em- 
den. This was not the only dispute which surrounded him, and 
as a result, in 1740 he decided to immigrate to Erez Israel. He 
settled in Safed, where he became the head of the small Ash- 
kenazi community, applying himself to their immediate needs 
to such an extent that they accorded him the title “the Nasi of 
Erez Israel,” which was given to those who devoted themselves 
to the support of the yishuv in the country. 

Rokah was a determined and unwearying opponent of 
every sign of the Shabbatean heresy. While still in Brody, he 
violently attacked Moses Hayyim *Luzzatto, whom he ac- 
cused of this heresy, and gave his approval to the banning of 
his works. In Safed he became so involved in a conflict with 
a group of Shabbateans there that he thought of emigrating 
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from Erez Israel, but he died suddenly exactly a year after his 
arrival here. 

With his death the position of the Ashkenazi commu- 
nity deteriorated and they appealed for help to the *Council 
of Four Lands, mentioning the great help which Rokah had 
obtained for them as a result of his contacts with Poland and 
Amsterdam. 

Among Rokah’s works are Maaseh Rokeah on the com- 
position of the Mishnah (Amsterdam, 1740) and on the Pen- 
tateuch (Lemberg, 1850), and Arbaah Turei Even (Lemberg, 


1789). 
[Jacob Barnai] 


ROKISKIS (Heb. and Yid. Rakishik), city in Lithuania near 
the Latvian border. Situated on the Daugavpils-Liepaja rail- 
road, it served as a commercial center for a large rural area 
and a point for the export of wood, grain, and flax. In 1847 
there were 593 Jews in the town and in 1897 2,067 (75% of the 
total population). During World War 1 most of the Jews fled 
to the interior of Russia. The city was reestablished after the 
war. Jews numbered 2,013 in 1923, and although Rokiskis de- 
veloped rapidly, its Jews had to contend with harsh competi- 
tion from the Lithuanians, who were supported by the gov- 
ernment. In 1939 there were 3,500 Jews in Rokiskis (40% of 
the total population). They were mostly *Habad Hasidim. 
During the period of Lithuanian independence (1918-40), 
there were two Hebrew schools. When the Germans occu- 
pied the city in 1941, the Jews were deported to the ghetto 
of Joniskis and killed there. Rokiskis is the birthplace of the 
commander of the Soviet Air Force and Hero of the U.S.S.R., 


Yaakov *Shmushkevich. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


ROLAND-MANUEL (Roland Alexis Manuel Levy; 1891- 
1966), composer and writer. Born in Paris, Roland-Manuel 
studied with Roussel and Ravel, and in 1947 became professor 
of aesthetics at the Paris Conservatory. In 1947 he was elected 
vice president of the International Society for Contemporary 
Music, and in 1949 president of the International Music Coun- 
cil of UNESCO. His music is a blend of classicism and modern- 
ism, avoiding romantic tendencies. His writings include three 
books on Ravel, and the valuable popularization Plaisir de la 
musique (1947-55) in four volumes. 


ROLL, MICHAEL (1946- ), British pianist. Roll was born 
in Leeds to Viennese parents and studied the piano from the 
age of six with Fanny Waterman. At 12, he made his debut 
at the Royal Festival Hall, playing the Schumann concerto 
with Sir Malcolm Sargent. In 1963, the youngest of 88 com- 
petitors, Roll won the first Leeds International Piano Com- 
petition and thereafter performed with such conductors as 
Barbirolli, Boulez, Giulini, Gergiev, Haitink, Leinsdorf, Ma- 
sur, *Previn, and Sawallisch, in many European cities and in 
Israel. His American debut occurred in 1974 with the Boston 
Symphony and Sir Colin Davis, appearing in Boston and New 
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York. He appeared at leading international festivals such as 
Aldeburgh, Bath, Edinburgh, Granada, Hong Kong, Vienna, 
and the Klavier-Festival Ruhr. He holds a professorship at the 
Folkwang Hochschule in Essen. His three cp recordings of the 
Beethoven Piano Concertos with the Royal Philharmonic Or- 
chestra under Howard Shelley were highly praised by critics. 


[Max Loppert / Israela Stein (24 ed.)] 


ROLNICK, JOSEPH (1879-1955), Yiddish poet. Born near 
Mir (Belorussia) into a miller’s family, Rolnick was indelibly 
marked by the landscape of his youth. He emigrated to New 
York in 1899, debuted as a Yiddish poet in Forverts in 1900, 
and returned to Europe in 1901, re-emigrating to New York in 
1907. Rolnick was one of the first American Yiddish poets to 
break with the dominant tradition of didactic social poetry, 
paving the way for impressionism and symbolism. The insur- 
gent literary group Di *Yunge hailed him as a precursor of its 
ideals and poetic theory and welcomed him into the group. 
Rolnick avoided complex moods or complicated situations. In 
simple quatrains he conveyed a single mood or thought with 
maximum clarity and fidelity. As a mature lyric poet, his res- 
ignation was no longer the expression of despair but of a purer 
and deeper recognition and understanding. The creator of 
tranquil lyrics whose symbols emerge from village landscape 
and life, Rolnick has been compared to Robert Frost. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Feygl Rolnick (ed.), Yoysef Rolnik: Der 
Dikhter un Zayn Lid (1961); S. Liptzin, Flowering of Yiddish Litera- 
ture (1963), 202-5; J. Glatstein, In Tokh Genumen (1956), 136-44; S. 
Bickel, Shrayber fun Mayn Dor (1955), 29-34; A. Tabachnik, Dikhter 
un Dikhtung (1965), 101-32. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 8 (1981), 
376-8; Joseph Rolnick, Zikhroynes (1954). 


[Sol Liptzin / Eugene V. Orenstein (24 ed.)] 


ROM, YOSEF (1932-1997), aeonautical engineer. Born in Po- 
land, Rom immigrated with his parents to Erez Israel in 1935. 
He studied aeronautic engineering and became dean of the 
Faculty of Aeronautic Engineering of the Technion in Haifa. 
He served as engineering consultant to many research and de- 
velopment institutions and to the defense industry in Israel, 
and developed supersonic wind tunnels. Rom was awarded 
the Israel Prize in 1976 for service to technology and applied 
engineering. He was elected to the Ninth Knesset in 1977, rep- 
resenting the Likud. 


ROMAIN, JONATHAN A. (1954— ), British rabbi and his- 
torian. A leading Progressive rabbi in Barkingside and in 
Maidenhead, Berkshire, and director of the Jewish Informa- 
tion and Media Service, Romain is also well-known for his 
publications on Jewish history and life, including (with Dr. 
Anne J. Kershen): Tradition and Change: A History of Reform 
Judaism in Britain, 1840-1995 (1995), Faith and Practice: A 
Guide to Reform Judaism Today (1991), and The Jews of Eng- 
land: A Portrait of Anglo-Jewry Through Original Sources and 
Illustrations (1985). 

[William D. Rubinstein (24 ed.)] 
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ROMAN, town in Bacau province, Moldavia, N.E. Roma- 
nia. According to a popular tradition, the first Jews settled in 
Roman in the second half of the 15 century. Another source 
attributes the beginning of the Jewish settlement there to the 
early 16" century. In 1579 the Jews were expelled, according 
to this source, by the prince of Moldavia. Jews in Roman are 
first mentioned in Romanian documents from the beginning 
of the 18" century, and the oldest Jewish tombstones there 
date from this period. In 1714 a case of blood *libel occurred 
in Roman. In 1825 priests demanded that the Jewish cemetery 
should be closed claiming that it was in the center of the town, 
but the Moldavian ruler rejected their request. The priests then 
brought several actions against the community, resulting in 
1849 in compulsory closure of the cemetery which was sub- 
sequently also desecrated. In 1846 the community acquired 
land for a new cemetery. At first the “Jewish guild” assumed 
the community functions; subsequently some of them were 
taken over by the hevra kaddisha whose minute book is pre- 
served from 1793. There were 16 prayerhouses, including the 
Great Synagogue (The Taylor’s Synagogue). In 1875 the hostel 
for travelers (*hekdesh) was converted into a modern hospital 
and old-age home. The community bath (mikveh) also served 
as a public bath for Christians, being the only one in town. 

The Jewish population numbered 288 in 1803, and 1,200 
in 1831; it had increased to 6,432 by 1899 (39% of the total 
population). Persecutions led many Jews to emigrate in 1900 
and the following years. The number of the Jews in Roman 
had decreased to 4,728 by 1910. In 1930 they numbered 5,963 
(28% of the total population). At the beginning of the 19 
century, the majority of the Jews were occupied in crafts; the 
number of those engaged in commerce increased by the early 
20" century. 

In 1865 Jewish educational institutions in Roman in- 
cluded a talmud torah and 20 hadarim, some belonging to 
the craftsmen, and others to the Hasidim. A modern Jewish 
elementary school, opened on directions of the authorities 
in 1860, was subsequently closed. In 1893, when Jews were 
expelled from the public schools, a new modern elemen- 
tary school was opened with the aid of the Jewish Coloni- 
zation “Association (ICA), and in 1899 a school for girls was 
founded. Among rabbis in Roman were David Isaacson, who 
officiated from 1839 to 1907, and his nephew, Solomon Isaa- 
cson (1910-47). 

After World War 1 the community underwent reorgani- 
zation. From 1926 its board was appointed by the government 
from among Jews who were members of the ruling party. Jews 
also served on the local council but as representatives of the 
Romanian parties. Antisemitism was strong in Roman espe- 
cially between the two world wars, encouraged by the bishop, 
Lucian Triteanu, one of the leading antisemites in Romania. In 
1910 A. *Cuza, the head of the antisemitic party, was elected 
deputy in this city, and in 1930 as representative of Roman in 
the Romanian parliament. 

The community was not liquidated in the Holocaust. The 
Jewish population numbered 7,900 in 1947, and 4,500 in 1950. 
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Most of them left for Israel and by 1969 there were about 150 
Jewish families. Two synagogues were in existence. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: PK Romanyah, 1 (1970), 246-53; J. Kaufman, 
in: Revista israelitd, 1 (1886), 694-8, 759-65; 2 (1887), 27-28, 194, 221; 
3 (1888), 111-37; Melchisedek (Bishop of Husi), Cronica Romanului si 
a Episcopiei de Roman... (1874), 36-39, 133; S. Wechsler, Contributie 
la monografia Comunitatii evreiesti din Roman (1929); S. Rivenzon, 
Scoala evreiasca din tirgul Romanului... (1933); M. Schwarzfeld, in: 
Anuar pentru israeliti, 13 (1890/91), 1-29; A. Cramer, in: Almanahul 
Ziarului Tribuna evreeascd, 1 (1937/38), 239-41. 
[Theodor Lavi] 


ROMAN, JACOB BEN ISAAC (c. 1570-1650), bibliographer 
and writer; born in Constantinople of Spanish descent. While 
in Basle, Roman met Johannes *Buxtorf the Younger, who uti- 
lized the former’s bibliographical knowledge for the appendix 
to his father’s Bibliotheca Rabbinica, which he had edited. For 
a short while the two maintained correspondence, and the 
two extant letters by Roman were published in the Revue des 
Etudes Juives (8 (1844), 87-94). His plan to reestablish a He- 
brew press in Constantinople did not reach fruition. 

Roman compiled an Arabic-Turkish and an Arabic-He- 
brew dictionary and composed a Hebrew prosody, “Mozenei 
Mishkal. He also translated some of Jonah ibn Janah’s works 
from Arabic into Hebrew: none, however, was published. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Gesch, 233-4; Steinschneider, Cat. 
Bod, 1254 no. 5008; Steinschneider, Uebersetzungen, 377; idem, in: 


ZDMG, 9 (1855), 840. 
[Victor A. Mirelman] 


ROMANELLI, SAMUEL AARON (1757-1817), Italian He- 
brew poet and traveler. Born in Mantua, he acquired a knowl- 
edge of ten languages including English, French and Spanish. 
He began his journeys through Europe at an early age. By his 
late 20s, he reached London where he wrote a Hebrew trans- 
lation of Pope’s Essay on Man, Massah al ha-Adam, and a la- 
ment on the death of Moses Mendelssohn (1786). On his way 
back to Italy in 1787, he decided to tour Morocco. While there 
he took up employment wherever he could find it and at the 
same time wrote his travelogue, Massa ba-Arav (Berlin, 1792; 
repr. with introd. by H. Schirmann in Romanelli, Ketavim 
Nivharim, 1968; Eng. trans. by Schiller-Szinessy, Romanelli’s 
Travels in Morocco, 1887). It is for this attractive description of 
Jewish life in Morocco written in a biblical Hebrew style that 
he is best known. In 1790 he left for Europe where he even- 
tually settled in Germany. There he befriended the principal 
“meassefim” (see *Meassef ), e.g., I. *Euchel and D. *Fried- 
laender. While there he composed an allegorical play in three 
acts, Ha-Kolot Yehdalun (Berlin, 1791), for the marriage of one 
of the Jaffe Itzig family. The same year, he published his philo- 
sophical poem Ruah Nakhon, concerning the existence of the 
soul and God. In 1793 he worked as a proofreader in Vienna, 
where he published a play for the marriage of Charlotte Arn- 
stein, Alot ha-Minhah, which appeared with an Italian trans- 
lation. After the French conquest of northern Italy, Romanelli 
returned to his homeland and settled in Mantua in 1807. The 
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same year, and in Napoleon's honor, he published Zimrat 
Arizim, Raccolta di inni ed odi, Italian translations of poems 
and prayers composed by members of the Sanhedrin. In 1808 
he published Mahazeh Shaddai... Ilusione felice ossia visione 
sentimentale, a metaphysical poem with an Italian translation 
(Turin, 1808). His latter years he spent in wandering through 
northern Italy, finally settling in Casale Monferrato where he 
died. Many of his works are still in manuscript, including his 
Hebrew translation of the Italian playwright Metastasios play 
Temistocle under the title Talmon. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Waxman, Literature, 3 (1960), 135-9; A.B. 
Rhine, in: JQR, 2 (1911), 49-52; S. Schiller-Szinessy, Romanelli’s Travels 
in Morocco (1887), introd.; H. Schirmann, Samuel Romanelli, Keta- 
vim Nivharim (1968), 7-12, incl. bibl.; R. Fahn, in: Mizrah u-Maarav, 
5 (1932), 345-6. ADD. BIBLIOGRA PHY: N.A. Stillman, “Samuel Ro- 
manelli and his Massa ba’rab,’ in: Hebrew Annual Review, 9 (1985), 
343-54; idem, “The Jewish Courtier Class in late 18 Century Mo- 
rocco as Seen through the Eyes of Samuel Romanelli,” in: The Islamic 
World from Classical to Modern Times (1989), 845-54; M. Pelli, “The 
Literary Genre of the Travelogue in Hebrew Haskalah Literature: 
Shmuel Romanelli’s Masa Ba’rav? in: Modern Judaism, 11:2 (1991), 
241-60; idem, “On the Role of the Melitzah in the Literature of the 
Hebrew Enlightenment,’ in: Hebrew in Ashkenaz (1993), 99-110; H. 
Schirmann, “Sh.Romanelli, Ha-Meshorer ha-Noded; in: Le-Toledot 
ha-Shirah ve-ha-Dramah ha-Ivrit (rpt. 2003). 


ROMAN EMPERORS. It is impossible to make generaliza- 
tions about the attitude of the Roman emperors toward the 
Jews. Different attitudes were adopted by different emperors 
and even the same emperor would change his views, some- 
times dependent upon whether it was directed to the Jews in 
Erez Israel or in other parts of the empire. On the other hand, 
it is possible to make a sufficiently clear distinction between 
the attitude of the pagan emperors on the one hand and the 
Christian on the other. 

In general, the pagan emperors were tolerant toward the 
various foreign religions and even Cicero stated: “Sua cuique 
civitati religio est, nostra nobis” (Pro Flacco, 28). Augustus 
(27 B.C.E.-14 C.E.) continued the favorable policy toward the 
Jews initiated by *Julius Caesar. Under Tiberius (14-37), as 
a result of the influence of the powerful Sejanus, the young 
Jews of Rome were deported to Sardinia to fight brigandage, 
and a large number of them died there. The Senate decreed 
that all Jews who would not abjure their faith be banished 
from Italy and that their articles of religious worship be con- 
fiscated. The decree, however, was not put into effect, and in 
31, after the death of Sejanus, the protective edicts of Caesar 
and *Augustus were reconfirmed. Under *Caligula (37-41), 
Jewish insurrections took place in Erez Israel and Egypt, af- 
ter the emperor, who desired to be worshiped as a god, had 
his statue erected in the Temple. The danger was averted due 
to the efforts of the delegation from the Jews of Alexandria, 
headed by Philo, and more by the sympathetic legate to Syria, 
Petronius *Publius. *Claudius (41-54), who did not claim di- 
vinity, restored the edict of tolerance to the Jews and extended 
it to the whole Roman Empire. In 49-50, he decided to expel 
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from Rome the Jews who, perhaps because of conflicts with 
the Christians, had disturbed the public order (Iudaeos im- 
pulsore Chresto assidue tumultuantis Roma expulit; Suetonius, 
De vita Caesarum, Claudius, 25); the expulsion, however, was 
applied to a few individuals only. In 66, during the reign of 
*Nero (54-68), the disturbances in Palestine became a full- 
scale war which ended with the destruction of the Temple (70). 
Nevertheless, according to Josephus, when *Titus became em- 
peror (79-81), he wished to show a benevolent attitude toward 
the Jews; in Jewish tradition, however, he remains “Titus the 
Wicked.’ Vespasian instituted the *fiscus judaicus. It was col- 
lected with particular harshness by Domitian (81-96), under 
whose reign the Jews suffered both in life and property. The 
meek *Nerva (96-98) started to protect the Jews again, and 
abolished the stringency of the collection of the fiscus. *Tra- 
jan (98-117) harshly repressed the Jewish revolt in Palestine, 
Egypt and Cyrenaica. 

The attitude of *Hadrian (117-138) has been the subject 
of much controversy. Under his reign the *Bar Kokhba Revolt 
broke out. According to *Dio Cassius, the immediate cause 
of the revolt was the decision of Hadrian to transform Jeru- 
salem into a Greek city and the Temple into a temple of Jupiter, 
but, according to Spartianus, it was caused by the prohibition 
against circumcision. The Midrash (Gen. R. 64:10) attributes 
it to the breach of promise to reconstruct the Temple, as a re- 
sult of Samaritan pressure. According to Eusebius, however, 
the Jews were regarded as responsible for the outbreak of the 
war, and in consequence anti-Jewish measures were taken. The 
agitation of the Jews continued also under *Antoninus Pius 
(138-161), despite his conciliatory attitude which included the 
repeal of the prohibition against circumcision; as non-Jews 
were severely punished for circumcision, this signified, in 
practice, the prohibition of conversion. In fact, conversions 
were looked upon with disfavor by the emperors and punished 
with different penalties (for example, the edict of Septimius 
*Severus in 204). In 212, with the Constitutio Antoniniana of 
Caracalla (211-217), the Jews of the empire also became Roman 
citizens. Alexander *Severus (222-235) was so favorable in his 
attitude toward the Jews that a synagogue in Rome was named 
after him and he was nicknamed the archisynagogus. *Diocle- 
tian (284-305), the harsh adversary of Christians, Manicheans, 
and Samaritans, was in contrast friendly toward the Jews, as 
is affirmed by the Talmud. 

With the triumph of Christianity in 313, the empire be- 
came ever more intolerant; religious liberty declined. A period 
of persecutions and juridical and political restrictions began 
toward the Jews, who were regarded as of a lower degree than 
pagans and heretics. Theoretically, for example, the destruc- 
tion of a synagogue was still considered a crime, but in prac- 
tice the penalties laid down were only partially observed and 
numerous offenses were perpetrated by the Church. There was 
an interval of tranquility and a restoration of religious liberty 
with *Julian the Apostate (361-363), who entertained the idea 
of rebuilding Jerusalem and the Temple, but with his death 
there was a religious reaction. In 399 *Honorius tried in vain 
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to sever the bond between the Jews of the Roman Empire in 
the West and their brethren in Palestine. In vain did *Theodo- 
sius I (379-395) declare that it “could not be ascertained that 
the sect of the Jews was prohibited by any law”; the Church 
Fathers rebelled against him and the emperor was forced to 
retract his declaration. As a result of Theodosius’ Novella, 3 
(Jan. 31, 438), ascribed to the emperors Theodosius 11 and Val- 
entinian, the juridical capacity of the Jews in the public sec- 
tor was completely exhausted. In their codices, Theodosius 11 
(in 438) and Justinian (between 529 and 533) assembled the 
decrees of the various Christian emperors with regard to the 
Jews: Justinian even attempted to intervene in the very inter- 
nal life of the Jewish community. To a greater or lesser degree, 
every Christian emperor followed, henceforth, the program 
of an empire become confessionist, endeavoring to impose 
the Christian faith on its subjects and repressing all which 
did not conform to it. 
See also individual entries on the emperors and their 
bibliographies. 
[Alfredo Mordechai Rabello] 


ROMANIA, country in East-Central and South-East Eu- 
rope, in the Carpatho-Danubian region, north of the Balkan 
Peninsula, partly on the littoral of the Black Sea. The terri- 
tory comprising Romania was known as Dacia in antiquity; 
Jewish tombstones, other inscriptions with Jewish and Pal- 
myrean names written in Greek or Latin from the Roman pe- 
riod (1°t-3'4 centuries C.E.) and a coin from the period of Bar 
Kochba’s revolt with an inscription in Hebrew were discov- 
ered in the counties of Transylvania and Oltenia. Jewish and 
Palmyrean names are also present in some Greek inscriptions 
discovered in the county of Dobrogea, known in antiquity as 
the Roman province Moesia Inferior. Early Christian mis- 
sionary activity in Dacia and the Hellenistic towns of Moesia 
may have been due to the existence of Jewish groups there. 
Later, the Carpatho-Danubian territory was mentioned in 
some Hebrew sources from the 10 to 12‘ centuries. A Jew- 
ish presence is attested in the 14" century in the port towns 
of the Southern Bessarabia county on the Black Sea. In the 
15h century, there were Karaite communities in the same 
towns, one of them, Akkerman (in Romanian: Cetatea Alba; 
in Russian: Belgorod Dnestrovskij) called in Hebrew Ha-Ir 
ha-Levanah (“the white city”). The Karaite Jews continued 
to live there until the middle of the 18 century. Occasional 
temporary presence of Ashkenazi Jewish merchants in Mol- 
davia (called in Romanian: Moldova, principality located in 
the North-East, between the Oriental Carpathians and the 
Dniester and the Black Sea, founded at the beginning of the 
14 century) occurred in the second half of the 15" century 
and in the beginning of the 16" century. In the second half of 
the 16" century, some Sephardi Jews from the Ottoman Em- 
pire visited Wallachia (called in Romanian: Tara Romaneasca, 
the second Romanian principality, located in the South, be- 
tween the Southern Carpathians and the Danube, founded 
at the beginning of the 14"* century) as exporters of cattle to 
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the Ottoman Empire, dealers of wine, importers of textiles, 
and moneylenders. Some of them settled in Bucharest, the 
capital of Wallachia. Jewish creditors from Constantinople 
loaned money to candidates to the thrones of the principali- 
ties: they needed the money to pay the amount demanded by 
the Turkish sultan to obtain the princely function, since the 
principalities had become vassals to the Ottoman Empire in 
the first half of the 15" century. Some of those Jewish credi- 
tors accompanied the new princes to the principalities to make 
sure that they would repay their debt. Other Sephardi Jews 
from Turkey and from Italian states served as physicians or 
diplomats at princes’ courts. In 1594-1595 the princes Mihai 
Viteazul (Michael the Brave) of Wallachia and Aron Tiranul 
(Aron the Tyran) of Moldavia killed their Jewish and Muslim 
creditors to avoid paying their debts to them. 

As Moldavia was on the trade routes between Poland- 
Lithuania and the Ottoman Empire many Jewish merchants 
traveled through it. Some settled there. In the 16" century 
there were Jewish communities in several Moldavian towns. 
More intensive waves of Jewish immigration resulted from 
the Chmielnicki massacres (1648-49). Beginning in the 17'* 
century Moldavian princes granted special charters to Jews; 
known is a charter given to Jews from Jassy in 1666. The Great 
Synagogue of Jassy was built about 1670. 

In the last decades of the 186 century, more Jews from 
Galicia began to settle in Moldavia as a result of demographic 
changes, the partition of Poland, Austrian emperor Joseph 11’s 
toleration edicts, and the economic growth of the Romanian 
principalities after the Kiicitik-Kainargi Russian-Turkish peace 
treaty (1774). It was the beginning of a new wave of immigra- 
tion. Many of them were Hasidim. These Jewish craftsmen 
and merchants obtained special charters. They helped to re- 
establish war-ravaged towns or to enlarge others. Some of 
them settled at crossroads and founded commercial centers, 
the so-called burgs; in this activity they were encouraged by 
landowners. Many Jews were occupied in buying and selling 
agricultural products from neighboring villages to towns, and 
bringing and selling industrial products to peasants. The burgs 
were founded as a part of the economic development toward 
a commercial economy and the urbanization process. After 
the settlement of the Jews, landowners gave them charters in- 
cluding advantages, such as exemption from taxes, land for 
prayer houses, ritual baths, and cemeteries. When two coun- 
ties of Moldavia were annexed by their neighbors (Bukovina 
by Austria in 1775 and Bessarabia by Russia in 1812), some Jews 
from these counties preferred to move to Romanian Moldavia, 
where they were not harassed by the authorities and had both 
family and business connections. Among the Jews occupied 
in commerce (in towns, but especially in burgs), there were 
also many craftsmen, such as furriers, tailors, boot makers, 
tinsmiths, and watchmakers; they settled mainly in the towns. 
There were also Jewish exporters of agricultural products 
and importers of industrial and luxury products, and Jewish 
moneylenders, who later on became bankers. In villages, Jews 
leased inns and brandy distilleries. The process of urbaniza- 
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tion and the immigration of Jews continued in the first half 
of the 19» century. Many immigrants also arrived from Rus- 
sia, partly as a result of the forced conscription in the period 
of Czar Nicholas 1. The number of Jews grew in Moldavia as 
did the number of the so-called “Jewish burgs”; later part of 
them became insignificant. Jewish immigration into Wal- 
lachia was from Moldavia only (a re-emigration) and some 
Sephardi Jewish immigration from the Ottoman Empire as 
a result of the political and economic changes in the Balkan 
part of that empire. 

Among the rabbis and Torah scholars present in Molda- 
via and Wallachia in the period from the 17" to the beginning 
of the 19 centuries may be mentioned Solomon ibn Aroyo, 
a kabbalist and also a physicist (Jassy, at the beginning of the 
176 century); Nathan Hanover (Jassy, second half of the 17 
century); Haim Thierer (present in some towns of Moldavia, 
second half of the 18" century); Eliezer Papo (Bucharest and 
Silistra, beginning of the 19» century). 

From early on commercial competition was one of the 
main reasons for anti-Jewish hatred in Romania. In 1579 the 
sovereign of Moldavia, Petru Schiopul (Peter the Lame), or- 
dered the banishment of the Jews on the grounds that they 
were ruining the merchants. In the Danube harbors it was 
the Greek and Bulgarian merchants who incited riots against 
the Jews, especially during Easter. Anti-Jewish excesses in the 
neighboring countries often extended to the Romanian princi- 
palities. In 1652 and 1653 Cossacks invaded Moldavia, attack- 
ing many Jews from Jassy. In 1714, there was a small pogrom 
in Bucharest and the synagogue (built of stones) was destroyed 
on the order of the sovereign of Wallachia, Stefan Cantacuz- 
ino. Greek Orthodox Christianity also preached intolerance 
toward Jews and shaped the first code of law: the Church laws 
of Moldavia and Wallachia in 1640, of Byzantine inspiration. 
Both proclaimed the Jews as heretics and forbade any relations 
with them. The state and the Church encouraged the conver- 
sion of Jews to Orthodox Christianity and offered economic 
and social advantages to the converts. With the exception of 
physicians, Jews were not accepted as witnesses in trials. In the 
codes of 1746 and 1780 the Jews are scarcely mentioned. On the 
other hand, the first books of anti-Jewish incitement of a reli- 
gious character appeared around this time: Alcatuirea aurita 
a lui Samuil rabbi jidovul (The Golden Order of Rabbi Samuel 
the Jew) and “A Challenge to Jews” (Jassy, 1803). The image 
of the Jew in Romanian folklore includes satanic aspects: the 
Jews were satanized under the influence of the church. In the 
course of the rebellion against the Turks (1821), Greek volun- 
teers crossed Moldavia on their way to the Danube, plunder- 
ing and slaying Jews as they went (in Jassy, Herta (now Gertsa), 
Odobesti, Vaslui, Roman, etc.). 

The judicial status of the Jews in the principalities was 
of an ethnical-religious guild (in Romanian: breasla, called 
breasla jidovilor in Moldavia, and breasla ovreiasca in Walla- 
chia). There were guilds set up according to nationality and 
religion (e.g., Armenians, Catholic-Kiprovitchian Bulgarians, 
Jews) and others organized according profession (which in- 
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cluded Moldavian or Wallachian Christian-Orthodox crafts- 
men or merchants from towns). The system was based on 
the Ottoman system of “isnafs” (in Turkish: isnaf). The guild 
took care of tax collection proportionate to the number of 
persons organized in it; the Jews (i.e., the Jewish Guild) were 
obliged to pay a poll-tax for the right to settle. This system, 
known from 1666 in Jassy (the right to settle was granted by 
the sovereign through a gold-charter, in Romanian: hrisov) 
may have existed some decades previously in Moldavia. The 
head of the guild was the “senior” (in Romanian: staroste; in 
Hebrew: rosh medinah). The “senior” was responsible for tax 
collection. The system was based on that existing in Poland: 
the Ashkenazi Jews, of Polish origin, maintained their tradi- 
tion. The “senior” was exempted from payment and had some 
advantages, granted by the sovereign through a special charter. 
Later the abuses began: the “seniors” were elected from among 
members of the same family. In the 1830s the tax paid in Mol- 
davia was called - in Romanian - the crupca (also a system 
of Polish origin; in Polish: korowka). The sovereigns preferred 
to put the rabbi in charge of collecting the tax, with him ex- 
empted from paying. Later (last decades of the 18" century) 
his administrative function was called in Turkish hakham- 
bashe and he was named hakham-bashi (the rabbi, who was 
the chief of the Jewish guild). Every rabbi, however, had to pay 
bribes (officially) to be recognized in his function. In Mol- 
davia, the rabbis were from the same family: descendents of 
Rabbi Naphtali ha-Kohen of Posen, whose son, Bezalel was 
appointed as rabbi of Jassy community in 1719. In Wallachia 
the “senior” maintained his administrative and fiscal func- 
tion, but consulted the rabbi of Jassy for halakhic problems 
and became his representative in Bucharest. The collective tax, 
set by the guild in agreement with the tax-collector, was paid 
from the tax on kosher meat, taxes on religious ceremonies, 
and contributions from every family head. The expenses of the 
institutions (talmud torah, hekdesh, cemetery) were covered 
by the remainder. The rabbi’s salary was set according to the 
number of slaughtered cattle, of religious ceremonies, and of 
boys learning in the talmud torah. 

The situation changed once again at the end of the 18"*- 
first decades of the 19 centuries. Owing to the competition 
among the rabbis for this function and to the fact that many 
Jews considered the hakham bashi as insufficiently learned in 
Torah, his prestige was low, and learned rabbis were consid- 
ered by the Jews as their real spiritual leaders. The growing 
number of immigrants from Galicia and Russia at the begin- 
ning of the 19"* century opposed the hakham bashi, since such 
an institution was unknown to them and many of them were 
followers of Hasidism and led by zaddikim. As they were for- 
eign subjects they asked their consuls to intercede, and in 1819 
the prince of Moldavia decided that the hakham bashi should 
have jurisdiction only over “native” Jews. The Hasidim did not 
buy meat slaughtered by a non-Hasidic slaughterer, because 
his knife was not polished. So, they bought meat from “ille- 
gal” slaughterers and did not pay the tax on kosher meat. The 
collective tax paid by the Jewish guild to the state was smaller. 
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Finally, after agreements with the representatives of the im- 
migrant Jews (Hasidim), because of permanent strife among 
the diverse groups of Jews and their complaints to the authori- 
ties, the latter decided in 1834 to abolish the hakham bashi sys- 
tem and institution in Moldavia. In Wallachia, although the 
hakham bashi institution was not abolished, it remained in- 
active. Jewish communal life and organization were changed. 
The Ottoman system was changed to the Russian system. The 
Jewish guild became the Jewish community, called “the Jewish 
nation” (in Romanian: natia ovreeasca). Since the fiscal system 
could not be changed radically, the method of collective taxa- 
tion on kosher meat remained in use but was carried out by 
representatives of the government for a relatively short period. 
After around a decade it was changed, proving impractical: 
only the wealthy Jews bought meat, while the poor consumed 
mainly vegetables. The functions of the community devolved 
on to the various prayer houses and the artisans’ guilds and 
sometimes on the hevra kaddisha or the Jewish hospital. 

(For the early history of the other regions which later 
made up Romania see *Bessarabia, *Bukovina, and *Tran- 
sylvania). 


Emerging Romania 
The Russian-Turkish peace treaty of Adrianopol (1829) can- 
celed the interdiction of the export of some Moldavian and 
Wallachian agricultural products from the Ottoman Empire 
and decreed freedom of commerce. Between 1829 and 1834 
Moldavia and Wallachia were occupied by Russia. A nearly 
similar constitution (the so-called Organic Law) was prepared 
for both principalities during that period and promulgated in 
1832. The constitution was similar to the one already existing 
in Wallachia and Moldavia. From 1832 to 1856 the two prin- 
cipalities were protectorates of Russia. The Organic Law of 
Moldavia (together with additions promulgated between 1834 
and 1856) also dealt with the position of the Jews. Their com- 
munal organization was on the Russian model (kahal). Jews 
were forbidden to own property in the villages. Additions to 
the laws promulgated in 1839 and 1843 gave the authorities 
the right to determine which Jews were useful to the country, 
the others being declared vagrants and expelled. However, 
the Organic Law of Moldavia stipulated that Jewish children 
could attend public schools if they dressed like the Christian 
children. Jews were exempted from military service. The num- 
ber of Jews increased owing to emigration from Galicia and 
Russia. The number of Jewish burgs in Moldavia also grew. In 
Bucharest (Wallachia) the community was fragmented. In the 
early 1840s the Sephardi Jews of Bucharest left the commu- 
nity and founded their own community with their own tra- 
ditions. The Ashkenazi Jews of Bucharest who were Austrian 
and Prussian subjects also left the community and founded a 
community supported by the Austrian and Prussian consuls, 
in order not to pay taxes. The “native” and Polish (Russian) 
Jewish subjects remained as the Ashkenazi community. Later 
on, these two Ashkenazi communities reunited. 

In the 1848 revolutions of Moldavia and Wallachia, di- 
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Figure 2. The growth of the Jewish population in Erez Israel and its decrease 
in other parts of Asia from 1840 to 1966. 


Jews in Asia (outside Israel) declined to no more than 47,000 
in 2005. Over the same period Judaizing movements in *India 
and elsewhere did something to raise the total. 
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ASIA MINOR. The westernmost peninsula of Asia, also 
known as Anatolia. There is no specific information as to 
when Jews first reached Asia Minor, but it was probably not 
later than the sixth century B.c.£. Evidence is found in Joel 
(4:4-6) which apparently refers to slave traders of the Phoeni- 
cian coastal cities. In Isaiah (66:19) too, there is some evidence 
that Jews were living in certain regions of Asia Minor at that 
time. The Sepharad of Obadiah (1:20) is apparently *Sardis in 
Asia Minor. According to a report by Clearchus of Soli (mid- 
fourth century B.c.E.), a disciple of Aristotle, Aristotle met a 
Jew in Asia Minor who was “a Greek not only by speech but 
also in spirit” At the end of the third century B.c.£. *Antio- 
chus 111 issued a command to transfer 2,000 Jewish fami- 
lies from Babylonia to *Phrygia and *Lydia in order to settle 
them in the fortified cities as garrisons. The first synagogues 
in Asia Minor were apparently built at that time. Important 
evidence of the distribution of Jews in Asia Minor has been 
preserved in the Roman circular of 139 B.c.£. to the Hellenis- 
tic cities and states. It mentions Caria, Pamphylia, and Lycia 
as places of Jewish settlement (1 Macc. 15:23). Cicero’s account 
of the confiscation of the money which the Jews of Pergamum, 
Adramythion, Laodicea, and Apamea had designated for the 
Temple in Jerusalem, during the governorship of L. Valerius 
Flaccus, provides additional evidence of the spread of Jews 
in Asia Minor. *Philo of Alexandria testifies that in his day in 
Asia Minor, as in Syria, there were many Jews. But the most 
extensive and detailed information on Jewish settlements 
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rected against the Russian protectorate and against absolut- 
ism and serfdom, the revolutionaries appealed to the Jews to 
participate. They distinguished, however, between useful and 
non-useful Jews (the latter being nominated for expulsion) 
and proposed the “emancipation of the Israelites and transfor- 
mation into useful citizens,” proclaiming their civic equality. 
Some Jews took part in the 1848 revolution of Wallachia (see 
Davicion *Bally), but the majority of Jews did not participate 
in the revolutions. However, under the influence of revolu- 
tion, some “progressive” Jews revolted against the leadership 
of the Ashkenazi community and took over for a short period. 
The revolutions were suppressed (in Moldavia immediately by 
the sovereign, in Wallachia after three months by the Russian 
and Ottoman armies). 


Independent Romania 

The peace treaty of Paris (1856), which concluded the Crimean 
War and granted the principalities a certain autonomy under 
the suzerainty of the seven European powers, proclaimed in- 
ter alia that in the two Danubian principalities all the inhab- 
itants, irrespective of religion, should enjoy religious and civil 
liberties (the right to own property and to trade) and might 
occupy political posts. Only those who had foreign citizen- 
ship were excluded from political rights. The leaders of the 
Moldavian and Wallachian Jews addressed themselves both 
to the Romanian authorities and to the great powers, asking 
for the abolition of the discriminations against them. How- 
ever, the opposition of Russia and of the Romanian political 
leaders hindered this: the special assembly decided that only 
Christians would obtain citizenship. The two principalities 
united in 1859; Bucharest became the capital of the new state 
(United Principalities, and from 1862 Romania); Alexandru 
Ioan Cuza, who was a member of the 1848 revolutionaries’ 
group and not antisemitic, became their sovereign. The num- 
ber of Jews was then 130,000 (3% of the total population). In 
1864 native Jews were granted suffrage in the local councils 
(“little naturalization”); but Jews who were foreign subjects 
still could not acquire landed property. Political rights were 
granted to non-Christians but only parliament could vote on 
the naturalization of individual Jews —- but not a single Jew 
was naturalized. 

In 1866 Alexandru Ioan Cuza was ousted by anti-liberal 
forces. A new sovereign, Carol of Hohenzollern-Sigmarin- 
gen, was elected and a new constitution adopted. Under the 
pressure of demonstrations organized by the police (during 
which the Choir Temple in Bucharest was demolished and the 
Jewish quarter plundered), the seventh article of the constitu- 
tion, restricting citizenship to the Christian population, was 
adopted. Even the visit to Bucharest of Adolphe Crémieux, 
president of the Alliance Israélite Universelle, who delivered 
a speech in the Romanian parliament, had no effect. In the 
spring of 1867 the minister of interior, Ion Bratianu, started 
to expel Jews from the villages and banish noncitizens from 
the country. In the summer of the same year Sir Moses Mon- 
tefiore arrived in Bucharest and demanded that Prince Carol 
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put a stop to the persecutions. But these continued in spite 
of the promises given. Hundreds of families, harassed by hu- 
miliating regulations (e.g., a prohibition on building sukkot), 
were forced to leave the villages. Local officials regarded such 
persecution as an effective method of extorting bribes. Nei- 
ther the repeated interventions of Great Britain and France 
nor the condemnatory resolutions in the parliaments of Hol- 
land and Germany had any effect. The Romanian government 
reiterated that the Jewish problem was an internal one, and 
the great powers limited themselves to protests. 

At the Congress of Berlin (1878), which finalized Roma- 
nian independence, the great powers made the grant of civil 
rights to the Jews a condition of that independence in spite 
of opposition by the Romanian delegates. The Romanian rep- 
resentatives threatened the delegates of the Jewish world or- 
ganizations, as well as the representatives of the Jews of Ro- 
mania, by hinting at a worsening of their situation. Indeed, 
after the Congress of Berlin other antisemitic measures were 
introduced, and there was incitement in the press and public 
demonstrations organized by the authorities on the Russian 
model, in order to prove to the great powers that the people 
were against Jewish emancipation. Their aim was also to create 
an antisemitic atmosphere on the eve of the session of parlia- 
ment which was to decide on the modification of the article in 
the 1866 constitution concerning Jewish naturalization. Prince 
Carol, opening parliament, declared that the Jews had a harm- 
ful influence on economic life and especially on the peasants. 
After stormy debates parliament modified the article of the 
constitution which made citizenship conditional on Christian- 
ity, but stated that the naturalization of Jews would be carried 
out individually, by vote of both chambers of parliament. Dur- 
ing the following 38 years 2,000 Jews in all were naturalized by 
this oppressive procedure; of those, 883 were voted in en bloc, 
having taken part in the 1877 war against Turkey. 

This caused the great powers to refuse for a time to rec- 
ognize independent Romania. However, they finally followed 
the example of Germany, which took the first step after hav- 
ing received pecuniary compensation from the Romanian 
government through the redemption of railway shares be- 
longing to Silesian Junkers and members of the German im- 
perial court — at six times their quoted value. The situation of 
the Jews continued to grow worse. Up to then they had been 
considered Romanian subjects but now they were declared to 
be foreigners. The Romanian government persuaded Austria 
and Germany to withdraw their citizenship from Jews living in 
Romania. The Jews were forbidden to be lawyers, teachers in 
public schools, chemists, stockbrokers, or to sell commodities 
which were a government monopoly (tobacco, salt, alcohol). 
They were not accepted as railway officials, in state hospitals, 
or as officers. Jewish pupils were later expelled from the public 
schools (1893). Meanwhile political intimidation continued. 
In 1885 some of the Jewish leaders and journalists who had 
participated in the struggle for emancipation, among them 
Moses Gaster and Elias Schwarzfeld, were expelled from Ro- 
mania. Both major political parties in Romania - the Liber- 
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als and the Conservatives — were antisemitic, with only slight 
differences. In 1910 the first specifically antisemitic party, the 
National Democratic Party, was founded, under the leadership 
of the university professors A.C. Cuza and Nicolae Iorga. 


Hasidism, Haskalah, Religious Reform 

The majority of the Jews of Moldavia were Hasidim. Most of 
them followed the admor of Ruzhin, Rabbi Israel *Ruzhin 
Friedmann. Others, especially those of Russian origin, were 
Hasidim of the Chabad movement. In 1809, Rabbi *Abraham 
Joshua Heshel of Opatow settled in Jassy, having been invited 
by the local leader and moneylender Rabbi Michel ben Daniel; 
he left the town in 1813. The next year another Hasidic rabbi, 
Joseph David Ha-Kohen from Zwolew (1750-1828) settled in 
Jassy. In 1834, at the suggestion of the admor Rabbi Israel of 
Ruzhin, the Hasidic Rabbi Joseph Landau was invited to Jassy, 
where he became the town’s rabbi until his death (1853). Ow- 
ing to the large number of appeals to the rabbinical tribunal, 
another Hasidic rabbi, Aharon Moses *Taubes, was invited 
to Jassy and settled there; he died in Jassy in 1852. In 1852 the 
admor Menahem Nahum Friedman settled in Stefanesti and 
founded the Hasidic dynasty and “court” of Stefanesti. In 1866, 
the admor Isaac ben Shalom Friedman settled in Buhusi and 
founded the Hasidic dynasty and “court” of the same name, 
which became the central Hasidic court in Romania. Later, ad- 
morim from the same family founded other Hasidic dynasties 
and “courts” in Romania, such as Pascani, Adjud, and Focsani. 
Other admorim and Hasidic rabbis from the Gutman, Halp- 
ern, Derbaremdige, Landman, Zilberfarb, Wahrman, Teumim, 
Drimer, Frenkel, and Sulitzer-Moscovici families also settled 
in Romania in the 19'"—first half of the 20 centuries. 

The presence of maskilim, many of them having emi- 
grated from Galicia, is also attested from the 1830s. Later they 
became more active and began to organize. One of them was 
Michel Alter Finkelstein of Jassy, fighter for cultural integra- 
tion, modernization, and changing of Jewish East-European 
manner of dress. An important maskil from Bucharest was 
Judah ben Mordechai (Julius) *Barasch, a physicist and also a 
writer in the Hebrew, German, and Romanian languages. The 
first Jewish school functioning with a Haskalah movement 
curriculum was founded in Bucharest in 1851, in the Jewish 
community holding Austrian and Prussian citizenship, with 
Julius Barasch as its principal; in 1852 in Bucharest (in the 
community of “native” and Polish Jews) Naftaly K. Popper 
became a Hebrew teacher; in Jassy (1853) Benjamin Schwar- 
zfeld became the principal. A “Society for Israelite Culture” 
was founded in 1862 in Bucharest, functioning for only one 
year. At the end of the 1850s and in the 1860s some maskil 
Hebrew writers were active in Moldavia: Matitiahu Simha 
Rabener (editor of the Hebrew review Zimrat Haaretz; Mor- 
dechai Streslisker (Marvad Sat); Hillel Kahane; Hirsh Mendel 
Pineles (Ha-Shalash) and others. 

Some maskilim adopted the idea of also reforming reli- 
gious worship. They advanced their proposals in the 1850s in 
Bucharest. After a conflict with *Malbim, the rabbi of Bucha- 
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rest from 1858, they succeeded in influencing the Romanian 
government to expel him, maintaining that he was against 
progress (1864). However the majority of the Jews were Or- 
thodox and remained loyal to him. In 1866, the reformists 
opened the “Choral Temple” in Bucharest; its first preacher 
was Antoine Levy. In the same period the Choral Temple 
“Beth Yaaqov” was opened in Jassy, founded by the baron 
Jacob Neuschatz. In 1889 the Sephardi reform temple (Ca- 
hal Grande) was founded in Bucharest. However the trend 
was only of moderate reform: most of the reform rabbis were 
graduates of the Breslau seminary. This trend continued after 
World War 1 in the period of the first chief rabbi, Dr. Jacob 
Isaac *Niemirower. 

At the end of the 19" century, the currents of radical 
Haskalah, Jewish socialism, and Jewish nationalism also ap- 
peared in Romania. Activists for Jewish nationalism were 
Karpel Lippe, a Hebrew writer; Samuel Pineles; Menahem- 
Mendel Braunstein (Mibashan), also a Hebrew writer, who 
later immigrated to Palestine; and Israel Teller. At the end of 
December-beginning of January 1882, a conference of Ishuv 
Eretz Israel organizations in Romania took place in the town 
of Focsani. 


Internal Organization 

Because of conflicts between Hasidim and maskilim, and also 
due to the integrationist trend, Jewish communities ceased to 
exist or became inactive at the beginning of the 1870s. A new 
form of organization became necessary. The first general Jew- 
ish representative body, after the dissolution of the Jews’ Guild 
and the internal strife in the communities, was the Brother- 
hood of Zion society, the forerunner of the B’nai B'rith, created 
in 1872 under the influence of Benjamin Franklin Peixotto, the 
first American diplomat in Romania. He thus succeeded in 
shaping a cadre of leaders for the Jewish institutions, but did 
not see any solution for the masses but emigration. For that 
purpose he initiated a conference of world Jewish organiza- 
tions which convened in Brussels (Oct. 29-30, 1872). Under 
the influence of assimilationist circles, emigration — consid- 
ered to be unpatriotic — was rejected as a solution of the Jew- 
ish problem. The conference suggested to the Jews of Roma- 
nia that they should fight to acquire political equality. After 
some years, however, a mass movement started for immigra- 
tion to Erez Israel. 

The political organization founded in 1890, under the 
name The General Association of Native Israelites, tended 
to assimilation and strident patriotism, claiming citizenship 
only for those Jews who had served in the army. Under pres- 
sure by a group of Jewish socialists it extended its demands, 
claiming political rights for all Jews born in the country. In 
1897 antisemitic students attacked members of the congress 
of the association and caused riots in Bucharest. The asso- 
ciation ceased its activity, and an attempt at reorganization 
in 1903 failed. Under the pressure of increasing persecution 
accompanied by an internal economic crisis, in 1900 a mass 
emigration of Jews began; they traveled on foot as far as Ham- 
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Map 1. Jewish communities in Romania on the eve of World War 1. Based on Pinkas ha-Kehillot: Rumanyah, Vol. 1, Jerusalem, 1969. Courtesy Yad Vashem 


Archives, Jerusalem. 


burg and from there went to the United States, Canada, and 
Great Britain. Up to World War 1 about 70,000 Jews left Ro- 
mania. From 266,652 (4.5% of the total population) in 1899 
the Jewish population declined to 239,967 (3.3%) in 1912. The 
1907 revolt of the peasants, who at first vented their wrath on 
the Jews, also contributed to this tendency to emigrate; Jew- 
ish houses and shops were pillaged in many villages and cities 
of Moldavia, 2,280 families being affected. At the same time 
the persecution of the Jews increased. Their expulsion from 
the villages assumed such proportions that in some counties 
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of Moldavia (Dorohoi, Jassy, Bacau) none remained except 
veterans of the 1877 war. 

In 1910 the political organization called Uniunea Evreilor 
Pamanteni (The Union of Native Jews), UEP, was founded to 
combat anti-Jewish measures and to achieve emancipation. Its 
first head was Adolphe Stern, former secretary of B.E. Peixotto. 
The vEpP tended toward integration in Romanian society. It 
operated by intercession with politicians, through petitions to 
parliament, and by printed propaganda against antisemitism. 
In a single case it was successful through direct intercession 
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with King Carol 1, who held up the passage of a bill discrimi- 
nating against Jewish craftsmen (1912). 

At the end of the 19 century there began the organiza- 
tion of Jewish communities, together with the creation of a 
Jewish school system as a result of the expulsion of Jews from 
the public schools (1893). The impoverishment of the Jew- 
ish population also created a need for social assistance which 
could not be provided by the various existing associations. To 
achieve the legalization of the communities, several congresses 
of their representatives were organized (April 1896 in Galati, 
1902 in Jassy, and 1905 in Focsani), but they could not agree 
on the proper nature of a community. Some claimed that it 
should have an exclusively religious character; others wanted 
a lay organization dealing only with social welfare, hospitals, 
and schools. The different Jewish institutions (synagogues, re- 
ligious associations, hospitals) endeavored to preserve their 
autonomy. There was a struggle for the tax on meat, too, each 
demanding this income for itself. At the same time assimila- 
tionist groups of students and intellectuals launched a drive 
against the community, which they defined as an isolation- 
ist instrument; in this move they were joined by antisemites 
who called the community a “state within a state,” a Jewish 
conspiracy aiming to establish supremacy over the Roma- 
nians. Some proposed putting the communities under the 
Ministry of the Interior. An attempt in 1897 to introduce into 
parliament a bill on the Jewish communities, its purpose be- 
ing defined by the proposer as “to defend the Jewish popula- 
tion against its ignorant religious fanatics,’ failed because of 
the opposition of the liberal government of the day. Later the 
principle of autonomy prevailed at Jewish community con- 
gresses, owing to the influence of the Zionists, especially Rab- 
bis J. [Jacob] Nacht and J. Niemirover. Protests were lodged 
against the interference of the local authorities (mayors, chief 
commissioners of police, etc.) as well as against the oath more 
judaico. The principle of autonomy finally triumphed, owing 
to the young Zionists who penetrated the local communities, 
especially in the country. 


The Struggle for Naturalization 

Following World War 1 Romania enlarged her territory with 
the provinces of Bukovina, Bessarabia, and Transylvania. In 
each of these the Jews were already citizens, either of long 
standing like those who had lived in the Austro-Hungar- 
ian Empire, or more recent like those from Bessarabia who 
achieved equality only in 1917. Indeed, the naturalization of 
the Jews of Romania was under way in accordance with the 
separate peace treaty concluded with Germany in the spring 
of 1918. In August 1918 the Romanian parliament passed an act 
concerning naturalization with many very complicated pro- 
cedures, the latter being, moreover, sabotaged when they had 
to be applied by the local authorities. After the defeat of Ger- 
many, Prime Minister Ionel Bratianu realized that at the peace 
conference the naturalization of the Jews would be brought 
up again, so he tried to resolve the problem in good time by 
issuing a decree of naturalization on Dec. 28, 1918, proclaim- 
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ing individual naturalization on the lines adopted after the 
Congress of Berlin. The decision had to be made by the law 
courts instead of parliament, on the basis of certain certificates 
which were very difficult to obtain. Though threatened by the 
government the Jewish leaders rejected the law, and, following 
their warning, the Jewish population abstained from putting 
in applications to the court. Their demand was for citizenship 
to be granted en bloc by one procedure - after a declaration 
by every candidate at his municipality that he was born in 
the country and held no foreign citizenship, the municipality 
would have to make out the certificate of citizenship. 

Although the Romanian government continued to as- 
sert that the Jewish problem was an internal one, of national 
sovereignty, when the delegation led by Ionel Bratianu ap- 
peared at the peace conference in Paris (May 1919) Georges 
Clemenceau reminded him that after the Congress of Ber- 
lin Romania had not implemented the provisions concern- 
ing the political rights of the Jews. This time the great powers 
decided to include guarantees in the peace treaty. A Jewish 
delegation from Romania, composed of vEP, Zionist and 
Jewish socialist representatives, arrived in Paris. They joined 
the Jewish delegations participating in the peace conference 
and claimed that the peace treaty should lay down the kind 
of obligatory laws concerning naturalization which Romania 
should pass. To prevent the conference's imposition of natu- 
ralization of Jews, Ionel Bratianu wired to Bucharest the text 
of a law (promulgated as a decree on May 22, 1919), according 
to which citizenship could now be obtained by a declaration 
of intent in writing to the law court, the latter being obliged 
to make out a certificate of confirmation which conferred the 
exercise of political rights. Those who did not possess foreign 
citizenship, those who satisfied the requirements of the enlist- 
ment law, and those who had served in the war were declared 
citizens, together with their families. 

The peace conference did not, however, fail to include 
in the treaty the obligation of Romania to legislate the politi- 
cal emancipation of the Jews, which no other measure should 
abrogate. Bratianu resigned in protest, and only after an ulti- 
matum sent by the peace conference did the new Romanian 
government led by Alexandru Vaida-Voevod sign the peace 
treaty. In Bukovina 40,000 Jews were threatened with remain- 
ing stateless, on the pretext of their being refugees who had 
only recently entered the country. A professor of the faculty of 
law at Jassy published a study in 1921 asserting that this natu- 
ralization was anti-constitutional. In 1923 there began a new 
struggle for the enactment of naturalization in the new con- 
stitution. Adolphe Stern, the president of the UEP, was elected 
as a deputy to parliament and had to fight the law proposed by 
the Bratianu government which in effect canceled most of the 
naturalizations already acquired. After hard bargaining, not 
without renewed threats on the part of the government, the 
naturalization of the Jews was introduced into the constitution 
on March 29, 1923, thus also confirming the naturalization of 
those from the newly annexed territories who would other- 
wise have been threatened with expulsion. Nevertheless there 
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was a great difference between the laws and the way in which 
they were implemented. In a regulation published two months 
after the passing of the constitution, many procedural restric- 
tions on the Jews living in the new provinces were introduced. 
In practice, the civil service, the magistracy, university chairs, 
and officers’ corps remained closed to Jews. vEP became the 
Union of Romanian Jews (Uniunea Evreilor Romani — vER) 
and Wilhelm *Filderman became its president. 


Increasing Antisemitism 

Growing social and political tensions in Romania in the 1920s 
and 1930s led to a constant increase in antisemitism and in the 
violence which accompanied it. Antisemitic excesses and dem- 
onstrations expressed both popular and student antisemitism 
and cruelty; they also served to divert social unrest to the Jews 
and show Western public opinion that intervention on their 
behalf was bound to miscarry. In December 1922 Christian 
students at the four universities proclaimed numerus clausus 
as their program; riots followed at the universities and against 
the Jewish population. As was later revealed in parliament, 
the student movements were organized and financed by the 
Ministry of the Interior. The leader of the student movements 
was Corneliu Zelea Codreanu, the secretary of the League of 
National Christian Defense which was headed by A.C. Cuza. 
The students formed terrorist groups on the Fascist model and 
committed several murders. In 1926 the Jewish student Falic 
was murdered at Chernovtsy. The assassin was acquitted. In 
1927 Codreanu broke away from A.C. Cuza and founded the 
Archangel Michael League, which in 1929 became the Iron 
Guard, a paramilitary organization with an extreme antise- 
mitic program. 

On Dec. 9, 1927, the students of Codreanu’s League car- 
ried out a pogrom in Oradea Mare (Transylvania), where they 
were holding a congress, for which they received a subsidy 
from the Ministry of the Interior: they were conveyed there 
in special trains put at their disposal free of charge by the gov- 
ernment. Five synagogues were wrecked and the Torah scrolls 
burned in the public squares. After that the riots spread all 
over the country: in Cluj eight prayer houses were plundered, 
and on their way home the participants in the congress con- 
tinued their excesses against the Jews in the cities of Huedin, 
Targu-Ocna, and Jassy. At the end of 1933 the liberal prime 
minister I.G. Duca, one of the opponents of King Carol’s dic- 
tatorial tendencies, dissolved the Iron Guard and after three 
weeks was assassinated by its men. The guard was reformed 
under the slogan, “Everything for the Country.” Codreanu’s 
ties with the Nazis in Germany dated from that time. Carol 11 
later aided other political bodies with an antisemitic program 
in an attempt to curb the Iron Guard. From 1935 Al. Vaida-Vo- 
evod led the Romanian Front, and made use in his speeches of 
such slogans as the blood libel, the parasitism of the Jews, their 
defrauding the country, their international solidarity, and the 
Judaization of the press and national literature. 

After Hitler came to power in Germany (1933), the large 
Romanian parties also adopted antisemitic programs. In 1935 
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the new National Christian Party announced that its program 
included “the Romanization of the staff of firms and the pro- 
tection of national labor through preference for [our] ethnic 
element” - that is to say, the removal of Jews from private 
firms. Gheorghe Bratianu, leading a dissident liberal party, 
demanded “nationalization of the cities, proportional rep- 
resentation in public and private posts, in schools and uni- 
versities, and revocation of Jewish citizenship,’ In July 1934 
the “Law for Employment of Romanian Workers in [Private] 
Firms” was enacted, and in fact established a numerus clau- 
sus. The Ministry of Industry and Trade sent all firms special 
questionnaires which included a clause on “ethnic origin.” In 
1935 the board of Christian Lawyers’ Association, founded 
that year by members of the bar from Ilfov (Bucharest) gave 
an impetus to antisemitic professional associations. The move- 
ment spread all over the country. Its program was the numerus 
nullus, i.e., revoking the licenses of Jewish lawyers who were 
already members of the bar and not accepting new registra- 
tions. At the universities students of the Iron Guard forcibly 
prevented their Jewish colleagues from attending lectures and 
the academic authorities supported the numerus clausus pro- 
gram, introducing entrance examinations; in 1935-36 this led 
to a perceptible decrease in the number of Jewish students, in 
certain faculties reaching the numerus nullus. In other profes- 
sional corporations no Jews were elected to the board; they 
were prevented by force from participating in the elections. 
The great Romanian banks began to reject requests for cred- 
its from Jewish banks as well as from Jewish industrial and 
commercial firms, and the Jewish enterprises were burdened 
by heavy taxes, imposed with the aim of ruining them. Jew- 
ish firms were not granted import quotas for raw materials 
and goods. Meanwhile Germany financed a series of publica- 
tions and newspapers aimed at fastening an alliance between 
the two countries and removing Jews from all branches of the 
professions and the economy. Many a Jewish merchant and 
industrialist was compelled to sell his firm at a loss when it 
became unprofitable under these oppressive measures. 


Jewish Political Life 

Despite the attempts of the older assimilationist and estab- 
lished Jewish groups, the inclination of Romanian Jewry - 
thanks largely to the trends among Jews of the newly annexed 
provinces and to the impact of Zionism - was toward a clear- 
cut Jewish stance in politics. In 1919 the Union of Roma- 
nian Jews, led by W. Filderman, recommended that the Jews 
vote for those Romanian parties which would be favorable 
to them. As none of the parties formulated an attitude toward 
the Jewish problem, the Union decided that the Jews should 
withhold their votes. In the 1920 elections the Union joined 
the Zionists to form a list which conducted its election cam- 
paign under the symbol of the menorah. As the elections were 
rigged, not a single candidate succeeded in entering parlia- 
ment. The Union managed to send Adolphe Stern to parlia- 
ment in 1922 through joining with the Peasants’ Party. From 
1923 the Zionists pressed for a policy of a national minority 
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Campaign poster for the Romanian League of National Defense, exhorting 
Christian citizens to vote for A.C. Cuza, a candidate for the post of minis- 
ter for Jewish affairs. Cuza is described as a “strong man,’ who will “fight 
against infiltration of Jews, who are destroying Romania” (1930). Courtesy 
Yad Vashem Archives, Jerusalem. 


status for the Jews. Their proposal was not accepted by the 
Union. 

In 1926 the first National Jewish deputies and senators 
were elected from Bukovina, Transylvania, and Bessarabia. As 
a consequence of these successes the National Jewish Club, in 
which representatives of the Zionist parties also participated, 
was founded in Bucharest. Such clubs were established in all 
the cities of the Old Kingdom. In 1928 four National Jewish 
deputies were returned to parliament (two from Transylvania, 
one from Bukovina, and one from Bessarabia). They formed a 
Jewish parliamentary club. In 1930 the Jewish Party (Partidul 
Evreesc) was established in the Old Kingdom and on May 4, 
1931, it held its general congress. Adolphe Stern joined this 
party. In the elections to parliament, a month later, the Jewish 
Party gained five seats, and in the 1932 elections it again ob- 
tained five. The situation of the Jewish parliamentarians was 
far from easy, because they were not only interrupted during 
their speeches but were often physically attacked by the depu- 
ties of the antisemitic parties. After 1933 there were no more 
Jewish members of parliament, except for J. Niemirower, who 
in his capacity of chief rabbi was officially a senator. 
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In 1913, the Ashkenazi Jewish community of Bucharest 
was founded as a modern association open to all the Ashke- 
nazi Jews in the capital. Similar communities were founded 
in other towns of the Old Kingdom. In 1921 the Union of the 
Jewish Communities of the Old Kingdom was founded. Yet the 
undefined legal status of the Jewish communities in Romania 
tempted local authorities to meddle more and more in their 
affairs. A rabbi from Bucharest, Hayyim Schor, proclaimed 
himself chief rabbi. He demanded recognition of a separate 
Orthodox community everywhere in Romania, and was will- 
ing to be satisfied with the status of a private association for 
the Jewish community, thus abandoning the demand for its 
recognition as a public body. The Union and the Zionists op- 
posed him. On May 19, 1921, the congress of Jews from the 
Old Kingdom met in Bucharest and elected Dr. Jacob Itzhak 
Niemirower as chief rabbi. In 1922 Jewish representatives de- 
manded that two communities be recognized: the Ashkenazi 
and the Sephardi (and for Transylvania an Orthodox com- 
munity too, as was traditional there). Only in 1928 did par- 
liament pass the Law of Religions applying the provisions of 
the constitution, which recognized Judaism as one of the eight 
historical religions and the community as a juridical person 
in public law. On the basis of this law all the property of the 
religious institutions was transferred to the ownership of the 
communities. In January 1929 the minister of religions lim- 
ited the application of this law, instructing that communities 
become juridical persons only after the approval of their stat- 
utes by the ministry; he also permitted communities of “di- 
verse rites,” and not only the Ashkenazi or Sephardi, and in 
Transylvania the Orthodox type, thus accepting the program 
of Rabbi Schor. Mayors and police commissioners thought 
that this gave them a legal cover to dissolve the elected boards 
of the communities and to appoint others to their liking, al- 
though the Ministry of Religions issued a circular prohib- 
iting interference by local authorities. Only in 1932 did the 
communities gain general recognition as juridical persons in 
public law. In 1936, the unions of Jewish communities from all 
the provinces of Romania (also the Orthodox and Sephardi 
unions of communities) founded a representative organiza- 
tion for all the Jews of Romania: the Federation of the Unions 
of Jewish Communities of Greater Romania. 

The certificates of Jewish schools were not recognized 
and their pupils had to pass state examinations, paying a fee 
(which was a charge on community budgets as they covered 
this fee for the poor) until 1925, when the certificates of Jewish 
schools were recognized if the language of tuition was Roma- 
nian. (Although Romania had signed the Minorities Treaty in 
Paris, it had never implemented it.) All Jewish schools were 
maintained by the communities; in Bessarabia, Tarbut main- 
tained Hebrew schools. The Ministry of Education contributed 
only a token subvention. The Jews of annexed Transylvania 
used the Hungarian language in the Zionist press, even under 
Romanian rule, those of Bukovina German, while in Bessara- 
bia the language of the Jewish press was Yiddish. Each prov- 
ince kept its traditions, autonomous structure, and cultural 
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life, within the framework of the all-Romanian Federation of 
Jewish Communities. Culturally, the deeply rooted Jewish life 
of Bessarabia, with its Hebrew teachers, writers, and journal- 
ists, had a great influence, especially in the Old Kingdom. 

In 1924 there were 796,056 Jews in enlarged Romania (5% 
of the total population): 230,000 in the Old Kingdom, 238,000 
in Bessarabia, 128,056 in Bukovina, and 200,000 in Transylva- 
nia. In 1930 their number was 756,930 (4.2% of the total pop- 
ulation): 263,192 in the Old Kingdom, 206,958 in Bessarabia, 
92,988 in Bukovina, and 193,000 in Transylvania. 


Social Structure 
The Jewish population of Old Romania was for the most part 
an urban one. According to the 1899 census, 79.73% of the 
Jews lived in cities, forming 32.10% of the whole urban popu- 
lation of the country. Only 20.27% lived in villages, forming 
1.1% of the whole rural population. This phenomenon was a 
result of the ban on Jews dwelling in a rural area. In the Mol- 
davia province, where the Jews were most heavily concen- 
trated, they formed a majority in several towns. In Falticeni 
they were 57% of the total population; in Dorohoi, 53.6%; in 
Botosani, 51.8%; in Jassy, 50.8%. In several smaller towns of 
that region their proportion was greater: in Gertsa, 66.2%; in 
Mihaileni, 65.6%; in Harlau, 59.6%; in Panciu, 52.4%. The Ro- 
manian population was 84.06% farmers, the Jews constitut- 
ing the middle class. According to 1904 statistics, 21.1% of the 
total number of merchants were Jews, but in some cities of 
Moldavia they were a definite majority, such as in Jassy, 75.3%; 
Botosani, 75.2%; Dorohoi, 72.9%; Tecuci, 65.9%, etc. Jews rep- 
resented 20.07% of all artisans, and in several branches they 
were a majority: 81.3% of engravers, 76% of tinsmiths; 75.9% 
of watchmakers; 74.6% of bookbinders; 64.9% of hatmakers; 
64.3% of upholsterers, etc. Industry was not advanced in Ro- 
mania before World War 1. There were 625 industrial firms al- 
together, 19.5% of them owned by Jews. Jews were 5.3% of the 
officials and workers in these industrial enterprises. In several 
branches of industry there were Jewish factory owners: 52.8% 
of the glass industry; 32.4% of the wood and furniture indus- 
try; 32.4% of the clothing industry; 26.5% of the textile indus- 
try. Of the liberal professions only medicine was permitted 
to Jews. They constituted 38% of the total number of doctors. 
The occupational distribution of the Jews was as follows; ag- 
riculture, 2.5%; industry and crafts, 42.5%; trade and banking, 
37.9%; liberal professions, 3.2%; various occupations, 13.7%. 
There are no detailed statistics of the period between the 
two world wars. The provinces of Bessarabia, Transylvania, 
and Bukovina were annexed to Old Romania, increasing the 
Jewish population threefold. In every province their occu- 
pational structure was different as the result of historical de- 
velopment. In the two annexed provinces, Transylvania and 
Bukovina, the Jews had enjoyed civil rights from the days of 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire, and were also represented in 
the liberal professions. On the other hand, their situation in 
Bessarabia in czarist times was worse than in Old Romania - a 
fact which also influenced their occupational structure. The 
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few known figures refer to Greater Romania, with all the an- 
nexed territories. The only census taken in Bessarabia was in 
1930, and according to those figures the occupational distri- 
bution of the Jewish population was as follows: industry and 
crafts, 24.8%; trade and banking, 51.5%; liberal professions, 
2.9%; miscellaneous, 8.2%. It should be noted that Jewish 
bankers (such as the bank of “Marmorosh-Blank”) invested 
money in the developing industry of Greater Romania. Some 
industrial enterprises, comprising several factories such as the 
sugar, metal, and textile works, etc., were owned by Jews. In 
the late 1930s, under the influence of Nazi Germany in Ro- 
mania, the whole occupational structure of the Jews collapsed 
because of persecution on the economic level, which preceded 
political persecution and murder. 


Cultural Life 

Since most Romanian Jews were of Polish or Russian extrac- 
tion, their religious and cultural traditions were similar to 
those of the Jews of Eastern Europe. Their rabbis and teachers, 
as well as their religious trends came from there. The spoken 
language of the Ashkenazi Jewish population was Yiddish; Ju- 
deo-Spanish was used. by Sephardi Jews; Romanian became 
more widely used among them only in the second half of the 
19'" century, at the time when the first Romanian universities 
were established (Jassy in 1860 and Bucharest in 1864). In that 
period, too, the development of modern Romanian literature 
began. In 1857 Julius Barasch published the first newspaper 
in Romanian and French - Israelitul Roman - whose func- 
tion was to fight for equal civil rights for Romanian Jewry. In 
1854 another two newspapers - Timpul (Di Tsayt; Bucharest) 
and Gazeta Romdno-Evreeasca (Jassy) - appeared in Roma- 
nian and Yiddish, but all three papers ceased publication be- 
fore the end of a year. Other such attempts met the same fate. 
Only in 1879 did the weekly Fraternitatea begin to appear, last- 
ing until 1885, when it ceased publication upon the expulsion 
from Romania of its chief editors, Isaac Auerbach and Elias 
Schwarzfeld, for their stand against persecutions. This paper, 
which represented the assimilationist trend, was opposed to 
the incipient pre-Zionist movement which sponsored the 
establishment of the colonies of Zikhron Yaakov and Rosh 
Pinnah in Erez Israel. Then two papers in Romanian also ap- 
peared, supporting aliyah: Apdratorul, which was published in 
Bucharest from 1881 to 1884 with A.S. Gold as editor, and the 
weekly Stindardul, which was published in Focsani from 1882 
to 1883. The Yiddish paper Ha- Yoez which appeared in Bucha- 
rest from 1874 to 1896 also supported aliyah. Eleazar Rokeah, 
an emissary from Erez Israel, published as special organs of 
the pre-Zionist movement the Hebrew paper Emek Yizreel 
in Jassy (1882), and the Yiddish Di Hofnung in Piatra-Neamt 
(1882), and Der Emigrant in Galati (1882). Of the Jewish press 
in Romania the weekly Egalitatea, edited by Moses Schwar- 
zfeld, survived for half a century. The weekly Curierul Israelit, 
edited by M. Schweig, began to appear in 1906 and continued 
up to 1948, becoming the mouthpiece of the Uniunea Evreilor 
Romani (Union of Romanian Jews) after World War 1. In the 
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time of Herzl several Zionist papers appeared in Romania but 
did not last long. In 1913 the monthly Hatikva in Romanian 
was issued in Galati under the editorship of Leon Gold who 
gathered round him the outstanding Jewish authors in Roma- 
nian. Apart from original articles they also published transla- 
tions of a high literary standard from modern Hebrew poetry 
and classical Yiddish literature. After World War 1, from 1919 
to 1923, there was published in Bucharest a daily newspaper 
in Romanian with a Zionist national tendency, Mdntuirea, ed- 
ited by A.L. Zissu, with Abraham Feller as chief editor. This 
paper stood for the idea of a Jewish political party and sharply 
attacked the tendencies of assimilationist circles. The weekly 
Renasterea Noastra (1923-42, 1944-48), edited by Samuel I. 
Stern, continued in this direction subsequently. The Zionist 
Federation published the weekly Stiri din Lumea Evreeasca, 
edited by I. Ludo and later by Theoder Loewenstein. Between 
the two world wars the Zionist students’ association published 
the monthly Hasmonaea. The number of Jewish journalists 
grew between the two wars, some of them even becoming 
chief editors of the great democratic papers. They included 
Constantin Graur, B. Branisteanu, Em. Fagure, G. Milian 
(Bucharest); A. Hefter (Jassy), and S. Schaferman-Pastoresu 
(Braila). After they had acquired a knowledge of Romanian, 
several Jewish scholars at the end of the 19** century became 
distinguished in the field of philology and folklore: Lazar Sai- 
neanu (Sainéan), compiler of the first practical dictionary of 
Romanian (1896); M. Gaster, who did research on early Ro- 
manian folklore; Hayman Tiktin, author of a scientific gram- 
mar of Romanian in two volumes (1893-94). This tradition 
continued down to later times. I.A. Candrea also compiled a 
Romanian dictionary (1931), as did J. Byk and Al. Graur after 
World War 11. A number of these scholars also devoted time 
to research on the history of Romanian Jewry. The pioneer in 
this field was J. Psantir, whose two Yiddish volumes contained 
Hebrew headings: Divrei ha-Yamim le-Arzot Rumanye (Jassy, 
1871) and Korot ha-Yehudim be-Rumanye (Lemberg, 1877). A 
society for research into the history of Romanian Jewry was 
established in 1886 and named for Julius Barasch. Among its 
active members were J. Psantir, M. Gaster, Lazar Saineanu, Isac 
David Bally, Elias Schwarzfeld, Moses Schwarzfeld, and oth- 
ers. In the three publications of their bulletin they published 
source material, memoirs, and bibliographical notes, as well as 
some combined research and monographs of Jewish commu- 
nities. Although the society ceased activities after four years 
the scholars continued their researches. Part of their works ap- 
peared in the 19 volumes of the annual Anuarul pentru Israeliti 
and in the weekly Egalitatea published by M. Schwarzfeld. Fre- 
quently, the articles are apologetic or polemic, their authors 
being interested in demonstrating the length of the Jewish 
presence in Romania as an element justifying Emancipation. 
Between the two world wars Meir A. Halevy published sev- 
eral monographs on the history of the Jews of Romania. The 
Templul Coral (“Choir Synagogue”) then erected in Bucharest 
a museum, library, and archives for the history of Romanian 
Jewry. In some bulletins of these institutions and in the annual 
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Sinai (1926-32), edited by Meir A. Halevy, there also appeared 
researches on the history of Romanian Jewry. 

The Jewish theater also developed in Romania. The first 
Judeo-Spanish play written by Moshe Kofinu was presented 
in Giurgiu and published in Bucharest in 1862. The Yiddish 
theater was founded in Jassy in 1876, by Avrum Goldfaden, 
writer, producer and actor. 


Holocaust Period 

German penetration into the Romanian economy increased 
as the Nazis moved eastward with the Anschluss of Austria 
(1938), the annexation of Czechoslovakia (1939), and the oc- 
cupation of western Poland at the outbreak of World War 11. 
A considerable number of Romanian politicians agreed to 
serve German interests in exchange for directorships in Ger- 
man-Romanian enterprises, and German trade agreements 
with Romania always demanded the removal of Jews in the 
branch involved. In this way, Jews were expelled from wood 
commerce and industry. 

In the summer of 1940 Romania succumbed to German 
and Soviet pressure (after the Molotov-Ribbentrop treaty) 
and transferred Bessarabia and part of Bukovina to the So- 
viet Union. Following the Hitler-Mussolini agreement, in Sep- 
tember 1940 northern Transylvania was transferred to Hun- 
gary, and southern Dobrudja to Bulgaria. On June 30, 1940, 
52 Jews were murdered in Dorohoi by a retreating Romanian 
regiment. Hoping to ensure its borders after the concessions, 
Romania, which had not been invaded by the German army, 
became a satellite of Nazi Germany. The first result of this 
move was the cancellation of Romanian citizenship for Jews, 
a measure taken by the government, which included members 
of the Iron Guard, under German pressure in August 1940. 
On September 6, when King Carol abdicated, Ion Antonescu, 
who had been minister of defense in the Goga government, 
came to power. His government included ministers from the 
ranks of the Iron Guard, and Romania was declared a Na- 
tional-Legionary State (the members of the Iron Guard styled 
themselves “legionnaires”). There followed a period of antise- 
mitic terrorism that lasted for five months. It began with the 
confiscation of Jewish-owned shops, together with the post- 
ing of signs “Jewish shop” and picketing by the green-shirted 
“legionary police.” The reign of terror reached its height when 
Jewish industrial and commercial enterprises were handed 
over to the members of the “Legion” under pressure from the 
Iron Guard. The owners of the enterprises were arrested and 
tortured by the “legionary police” until they agreed to sign 
certificates of transfer. Bands of “legionnaires” entered Jew- 
ish homes and “confiscated” any sums of money they found. 
This resulted in a mortal blow to the Romanian economy and 
chaos that frightened even the German diplomats. Antonescu 
tried on several occasions to arrest the wave of terrorism, dur- 
ing which a number of Romanian statesmen opposed to the 
Iron Guard were killed. 

On Jan. 21, 1941, the Iron Guard revolted against Anto- 
nescu and attempted to seize power and carry out its antise- 
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Map 2. Jewish communities in Romania showing areas (shaded in) taken 


away from Romania and ceded to neighboring countries. Based on Pinkas ha- 


Kehillot: Rumanyah, Vol. 1, Jerusalem, 1969. Courtesy Yad Vashem Archives, Jerusalem. 


mitic program in full. While part of the “Legion” was fight- 
ing the Romanian army for control of government offices and 
strategic points in the city, the rest carried out a pogrom on 
Bucharest Jews, aided by local hooligans. Jewish homes were 
looted, shops burned, and many synagogues desecrated, in- 
cluding two that were razed to the ground (the Great Sephardi 
Synagogue and the old bet ha-midrash). Some of the leaders of 
the Bucharest community were imprisoned in the community 
council building, worshipers were ejected from synagogues, 
the Palestine Office of the Zionist Organization was attacked 
and its director murdered, and wealthy Bucharest Jews were 
arrested, according to a previously prepared list. Those ar- 
rested were taken to centers of the Iron Guard movement: 
some were then taken into the forests near Bucharest and shot; 
others were murdered and their bodies hung on meat hooks 
in the municipal slaughterhouse, bearing the legend “kosher 
meat.” The pogrom claimed at least 125 Jewish lives. There 
were no acts of violence in the provinces because the army 
was in firm control and fully supported Antonescu. This was 
also Hitler’s reason for supporting Antonescu. Romania held 
an important role in the war contemplated against the Soviet 
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Union, not only as a supply and jumping-off base, but as an 
active partner in the war. 

A period of relative calm followed the Bucharest po- 
grom and permitted Romanian Jews to gather strength after 
the shock of the violence. Antonescu, however, was thereafter 
under constant German pressure, for when their revolt failed, 
members of the Iron Guard found refuge in Germany, where 
they constituted a permanent threat to his position, as he now 
lacked his own party to serve as a counterbalance. In January 
1941 Manfred von Killinger, a veteran Nazi known for his an- 
tisemitic activities, was appointed German ambassador to Ro- 
mania. In April he was joined by Gustav Richter, an adviser on 
Jewish affairs who was attached to Adolf Eichmann’s depart- 
ment. Richter’s special task was to bring Romanian anti-Jewish 
legislation into line with its counterpart in Germany. 


During the War 

On June 22, 1941, when war broke out with the Soviet Union, 
the Romanian and German armies were scattered along the 
banks of the Prut River in order to penetrate into Bukovina 
and Bessarabia. Romania, under the government of Marshal 
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Antonescu, was an ally of Germany and fought with the Nazi 
army in the war against the Soviet Union. The declared pur- 
pose of Romania's involvement in the war was to retrieve the 
Romanian territories (Bukovina and Bessarabia). One week 
after the war started, on June 29 and 30, 1941, the large Jewish 
community in Jassy was shattered by a pogrom unprecedented 
in all of Europe. Over 14,000 Jews lost their lives during the 
massacres in the city, massacres initiated and supervised by 
the army and the local police. In addition, many perished in 
the subhuman conditions of the death trains that transported 
Jews who had been arrested. 

The Jewish population of Bessarabia (approximately 
200,000) and Bukovina (93,000) was considered hostile, 
foreign, and destined for “elimination” in the program of 
“cleansing the land” conceived by Antonescu. This intensely 
antisemitic propaganda campaign, conducted on all levels of 
the state hierarchy and especially in the army, portrayed this 
population - and, by extension, all Jews - as the embodiment 
of the “Bolshevik danger’ The Jews in the reacquired territo- 
ries were held responsible for mistreating, humiliating, and 
even killing many Romanian soldiers during the retreat in 
the summer of 1940. 

A completely different fate, though no better, befell the 
Jews in Transylvania (approximately 200,000, including those 
in Banat). In northern Transylvania, under Hungarian rule, 
the Jews shared the fate of Hungary's Jews during the war, 
most of them being deported and exterminated at Auschwitz. 
Of the 200,000 Transylvanian Jews, 160,000 (mostly Or- 
thodox) were in the northern part. Until close to the end of 
the war, the fate of the Jews in southern Transylvania, which 
was still part of Romania, was similar to that in the other 
Romanian regions - Moldavia and Wallachia, known as the 
Regat. 

The armies’ combined advance through Bessarabia, Bu- 
kovina, and the Dorohoi district was accompanied by massa- 
cres of the local Jewish population. At the beginning of August 
1941 the Romanians began to send deportees from Bukovina 
and Bessarabia over the Dniester River into a German-occu- 
pied area of the U.S.S.R. (later to be known as Transnistria). 
The Germans refused to accept the deportees, shooting some 
and returning the rest. Some of these Jews drowned in the 
river and others were shot by the Romanian gendarmerie on 
the western bank; of the 25,000 persons who crossed the Dnie- 
ster near Sampol, only 16,500 were returned by the Germans. 
Some of these survivors were killed by the Romanians, and 
some died of weakness and starvation on the way to camps in 
Bukovina and Bessarabia. Half of the 320,000 Jews living in 
Bessarabia, Bukovina, and the Dorohoi district (which was in 
Old Romania) were murdered during the first few months of 
Romania's involvement in the war, i.e., up to Sept. 1, 1941. 

After this period the Jews were concentrated in ghettos 
(if they lived in cities), in special camps (if they lived in the 
countryside, or townlets such as Secureni, Yedintsy, Vertyu- 
zhani, etc.). German killing squads or Romanian gendarmes, 
copying the Germans, habitually entered the ghettos and 
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camps, removing Jews and murdering them. Jews living in 
villages and townlets in Old Romania (Moldavia, Wallachia, 
and southern Transylvania) were concentrated into the nearest 
large town. The Jews of northern Moldavia, which bordered on 
the battle area, were sent to the west of Romania: men under 
60 were sent to the Targu-Jiu camp and the women, children, 
and aged were sent to towns where the local Jewish popula- 
tion was ordered to care for the deportees (who owned noth- 
ing more than the clothing on their backs). The homes and 
property of these deportees were looted by the local popula- 
tion immediately after they were deported. 

On Sept. 16, 1941, those in camps in Bessarabia began 
to be deported to the region between the Dniester and the 
Bug rivers called Transnistria, from which the Germans had 
withdrawn, handing control over to the Romanians under the 
Tighina agreement (Aug. 30, 1941). The deportations included 
118,847 Jews from Bessarabia, Bukovina, and the Dorohoi dis- 
trict. At the intervention of the Union of Jewish Communities 
in Romania, an order was given to stop the deportations on 
October 14; they continued however until November 15, leav- 
ing all the Jews of Bessarabia and Bukovina (with the excep- 
tion of 20,000 from Chernovtsy) and 2,316 of the 14,847 Jews 
from the Dorohoi district concentrated in Transnistria. In two 
months of deportations 22,000 Jews died: some because they 
could walk no further, some from disease, but the majority 
were murdered by the gendarmerie that accompanied them 
on their journey. All money and valuables were confiscated 
by representatives of the Romanian National Bank. The Jews 
then remaining in Old Romania and in southern Transylva- 
nia were compelled into forced labor and were subjected to 
various special taxes. The prohibition against Jews working in 
certain professions and the “Rumanization of the economy” 
continued and caused the worsening of the economic situa- 
tion of the Jewish population. 

According to the statistical table on the potential victims 
of the “Final Solution” introduced at the Wannsee Conference, 
342,000 Romanian Jews were destined for this end. The Ger- 
man embassy in Bucharest conducted an intensive propaganda 
campaign through its journal, Bukarester Tageblatt, which an- 
nounced “an overall European solution to the Jewish problem” 
and the deportation of Jews from Romania. On July 22, 1942, 
Richter obtained Vice Premier Mihai Antonescu’s agreement 
to begin the deportation of Jews to the Belzec extermination 
camp in September. From November 1942, however, it was ob- 
vious that the Romanian authorities were delaying this plan. 
Eventually they abandoned it entirely, owing to pressure both 
from Allied forces and the Romanian opposition, which was 
summoned especially by W. *Filderman, the most respected 
leader of the Romanian Jews. Pressure was also exerted by dip- 
lomats from neutral countries, as well as by the papal nuncio, 
Andreas Cassulo. Nevertheless, Eichmann’s Bucharest office, 
working through the local authorities, succeeded in contriv- 
ing the deportation of 7,000 Jews from Chernovtsy and Do- 
rohoi and groups from other parts of Romania to Transnistria 
because they were “suspected of Communism” (they were of 
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throughout Asia Minor is furnished by numerous inscriptions 
and documents preserved by Josephus in Antiquities (book 
14), and by accounts of the Jewish communities in the New 
Testament - in Acts and in Paul’s Epistles. According to these 
inscriptions, Jews were settled in the following regions of Asia 
Minor: Ionia, Mysia, Lydia, Caria, Lycia, Phrygia, Lycaonia, 
Cappadocia, Galatia, Bithynia, Paphlagonia, Pisidia, Cilicia, 
and other localities. It may be assumed that the Jews in the 
cities of Asia Minor did not possess full citizenship, although 
probably many individuals enjoyed an exceptional status. 
Josephus states that Seleucus 1 Nicator (305-280 B.c.£.) had 
already given the Jews equal rights. But as the Jewish popula- 
tion grew in the cities of Ionia and in other regions, the hos- 
tility of the Greeks increased. In 14 B.c.£., the Jews of Ionia 
complained to Marcus Vipsanius ‘Agrippa, requesting that he 
confirm their special privileges. As a result of the intercession 
of Herod, who was staying with Agrippa at that time, these 
rights were confirmed. In this respect the numerous docu- 
ments assembled in Josephus’ Antiquities are of considerable 
importance. They include a defense of the Jewish religion from 
attacks by non-Jews in the Diaspora as well as resolutions of 
Greek cities (Sardis, Halicarnassus) on the need to guarantee 
the Jews their religious rights. There is reason to suppose that 
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Jewish influence in Asia Minor was then considerable. Juda- 
ism attracted both the enlightened Gentiles and the masses. 
There is cogent proof of this at Apamea whose inhabitants 
associated the biblical story of the Deluge with legends con- 
nected with their city and inscribed Noah’s ark on their coins. 
Jewish customs became popular throughout the towns of Asia 
Minor. Josephus reports that the kindling of Sabbath lights was 
customary among Gentiles. Many attended synagogues on 
Sabbaths and festivals. A movement of worshipers of the Su- 
preme God, “God fearers” (ceBdpevot, popovbpevot Tov Bedv) 
was very popular throughout Asia Minor, and many groups 
of pagans practiced the cult of the “Supreme God” without 
renouncing their own religions. The fact that Jews were also 
conspicuously active in municipal government attests to their 
firm economic and social standing in Asia Minor. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Ant., 12:119, 147 ff.; 14:223 ff, 234 ff, 241ff.; 
16:27; Jos., Apion, 1:176 ff; 2:39, 282; Cicero, Pro Flacco, 28:69; Philo, De 
Legatione ad Gaium, 33:245; 36:281; Klausner, Bayit Sheni, 3 (19507), 
243-50; J. Klausner, Mi-Yeshu ad Paulus, 1 (1954°), 18-59; Juster, Juifs, 
1 (1914), 188-94; Frey, Corpus, 2 (1952), 8-54; A. Galanté, Histoire des 
Juifs dAnatolie, 2 vols. (1937-39). On Jewish military colonies in Ph- 
rygia and Syria, see Schalit, in: JQR, 50 (1960/61), 289 ff. 
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Bessarabian origin and had asked to return to the Soviet Union 
in 1940), had “broken forced-labor laws,” etc. 

At the beginning of December 1942 the Romanian gov- 
ernment informed the Jewish leadership of a change in its pol- 
icy toward Jews. Defeat at Stalingrad (where the Romanians 
had lost 18 divisions) was already anticipated. In 1942-43 the 
Romanian government began tentatively to consider signing 
a separate peace treaty with the Allies. Although a plan for 
large-scale emigration failed because of German opposition 
and lack of facilities, both small and large boats left Romania 
carrying “illegal” immigrants to Palestine, some of whom were 
refugees from Bukovina, Poland, Hungary, and Slovakia. Be- 
tween 1939 and August 1944 (when Romania withdrew from 
the war) 13 boats left Romania, carrying 13,000 refugees, and 
even this limited activity was about to cease, as a result of Ger- 
man pressure exerted through diplomatic missions in Roma- 
nia, Bulgaria, and Turkey. Two of the boats sank: the Struma 
(on Feb. 23, 1944 with 769 passengers) and the Mefkure (on 
Aug. 5, 1944 with 394 passengers). 

Despite German efforts, the Romanian government re- 
fused to deport its Jews to the “east.” At the beginning of 1943, 
however, there was a return to the traditional economic pres- 
sures against the Jews in order to reduce the Jewish popula- 
tion. This was achieved by forbidding Jews to work in the ci- 
vilian economy and through the most severe measure of all, 
forced labor (from which the wealthy managed to obtain an 
exemption by paying a considerable sum). In addition, vari- 
ous taxes were imposed on the Jewish population in the form 
of cash, clothing, shoes, or hospital equipment. These mea- 
sures, particularly the taxes to be remitted in cash - of which 
the largest was a levy of 4 billion lei (about $27,000,000) im- 
posed in March 1943 - severely pressed Romanian Jewry. The 
tax collection was made by the “Jewish Center.” W. Filderman, 
chairman of the Council of the Union of Jewish Communities, 
who opposed the tax and proved that it could never be paid, 
was deported to Transnistria for two months. 

At the end of 1943, as the Red Army drew nearer to Ro- 
mania, the local Jewish leadership succeeded in obtaining 
the gradual return of those deported to Transnistria. The 
Germans tried several times to stop the return and even suc- 
ceeded in bringing about the arrest of the leadership of the 
clandestine Zionist pioneering movements in January and 
February 1944; however, these leaders were released through 
the intervention of the International Red Cross and the Swiss 
ambassador in Bucharest, who contended that they were in- 
dispensable for organizing the emigration of those returning 
from Transnistria and refugees who had found temporary 
shelter in Romania. In March 1944 contacts were made in An- 
kara between Ira Hirschmann, representative of the U.S. War 
Refugee Board, and the Romanian ambassador, A. Cretzianu, 
at which Hirschmann demanded the return of all those de- 
ported to Transnistria and the cessation of the persecution of 
Jews. At the time, the Red Army was defeating the Germans in 
Transnistria, and there was a danger that the retreating Ger- 
mans might slaughter the remaining Jews. Salvation came at 
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the last moment, when Antonescu warned the Germans to 
avoid killing Jews while retreating. Concurrently, negotiations 
over Romania’ withdrawal from the war were being held in 
Cairo and Stockholm, and thus Antonescu was eager to show 
goodwill toward the Jews for the sake of his own future. In 
the spring Soviet forces also conquered part of Old Romania 
(Moldavia), and they made an all-out attack on August 20. On 
August 23 King Michael arrested Antonescu and his chief min- 
isters and declared a cease-fire. The Germans could no longer 
control Romania, for they were dependent on the support of 
the Romanian army, which had been withdrawn. Eichmann, 
who had been sent to western Romania to organize the liqui- 
dation of Jews in the region, did not reach Romania. 

The question of the number of Romanian Jews and of 
those in the territories under Romania’s control who were mur- 
dered during the Holocaust is a complex issue, requiring more 
research. An International Commission on the Holocaust in 
Romania concluded in 2004 that between 280,000 and 380,000 
Romanian and Ukrainian Jews were murdered or died during 
the Holocaust in Romania and the territories under its con- 
trol. The Israeli historian Jean Ancel, author of essential stud- 
ies on the topic, disagreed with this evaluation, and based on 
his extensive research, estimated that the number is consider- 
ably higher, at least 420,000 Jewish victims. These statistics of 
the Report include more than 45,000 Jews - probably closer to 
60,000 — who were killed in Bessarabia and Bukovina by Ro- 
manian and German troops in 1941. At least 105,000 — other 
findings state as many as 120,000 - of the deported Romanian 
Jews died as a result of the expulsions to Transnistria. At least 
130,000 indigenous Jews - or according to other statistics as 
many as 180,000 — were liquidated in Transnistria (especially 
in Odessa and the districts of Golta and Berezovka). Sometimes 
Romanian officials worked with German help, but more often 
they required no outside guidance. Nazi Germany was also re- 
sponsible for killing Romanian Jews in Bessarabia, Bukovina, 
and mass killings in Ukraine and later in Transnistria. The 
Romanian authorities were accomplices in varying degrees to 
these murders. The documents do record numerous instances 
of Romanians - both civilian and military - rescuing Jews. 
But these initiatives were isolated cases, and in the final analy- 
sis were exceptions to the general rule. Of the 150,000 Jews of 
Northern Transylvania, 135,000 were killed in Nazi concentra- 
tion camps after being deported by the Hungarian gendarmerie; 
no Romanian authority was involved in this operation. 


Jewish Resistance 

PREPARATORY STEPS. As soon as Hitler assumed power in 
Germany (1933), Jewish leaders in Bucharest decided not to 
remain passive. In November the congress of the Jewish Party 
in Romania decided to join the anti-Nazi boycott movement, 
disregarding the protest raised by the Romanian press and an- 
tisemitic groups, but the Union of the Romanian Jews (UER) 
did not participate in the campaign. The necessity for a united 
political, as well as economic, struggle soon became obvi- 
ous. On Jan. 29, 1936, the Central Council of Jews in Roma- 
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nia, composed of representatives of both Jewish trends - the 
UER and the Jewish Party - was established for “the defense 
of all Jewish rights and liberties against the organizations and 
newspapers that openly proclaimed the introduction of the 
racial regime.’ At the end of the year the Council succeeded 
in averting a bill proposed in the parliament by the antise- 
mitic circles suggesting that citizenship be revoked from the 
Jews. During the same period the Romanian government at- 
tempted to suppress the state subvention for Jewish religious 
needs, as well as the exemption from taxes accorded to Jew- 
ish community institutions. The Council could not obtain the 
maintenance of the subvention, and it was finally reduced to 
one-sixth of its allotment. 

When Goga’s antisemitic government came to power, the 
Council began a struggle against it, gaining support and at- 
tention outside Romania. Filderman, president of the Coun- 
cil, left at once for Paris, where he mobilized the world Jew- 
ish organizations with headquarters in France and England 
and informed local political circles and the League of Nations 
of events in Romania. At the same time the Jews in Romania 
began an expanded economic boycott, refraining from com- 
mercial transactions, withdrawing their deposits from the 
banks, and delaying tax payments. The outcome was “large- 
scale paralysis of the economic life,” as the German minister 
of foreign affairs stated in his circular of March 9, 1938. Thus 
the dismissal of the Goga government after only 40 days was 
motivated not only by external pressure, but by the effects of 
the Jewish economic boycott. 


THE UNION OF THE JEWISH COMMUNITIES. Following the 
downfall of the Goga government, King Carol’s royal dictator- 
ship abolished all the political parties in Romania, including 
the Jewish Party and the Union of Romanian Jews. The sin- 
gle body of the Jews in Romania was the Union of the Jewish 
Communities, whose board was composed of the leaders of 
both Jewish currents. The Union assumed the task of fighting 
against the increasing number of anti-Jewish measures pro- 
mulgated by the Romanian authorities under pressure from 
local antisemitic circles and the German government. In some 
cases its interventions were successful; for example, it achieved 
the nullification of the prohibition against collecting contri- 
butions to Zionist funds, and, as a result of its protests, the 
restrictions against the Jewish physicians and the Jewish in- 
dustrial schools were abrogated. In the summer of 1940, after 
Romania ceded Bukovina and Bessarabia to the Soviet Union, 
the Romanian police tried to eject Jewish refugees from those 
two provinces. The Union’s board succeeded in moving the 
Ministry of the Interior to annul the measure. When the in- 
terdiction of ritual slaughter was decreed, the board obtained 
an authorization for ritual slaughtering of poultry. The can- 
cellation of the prohibition against Jews peddling in certain 
cities was also achieved. When the antisemitic newspapers 
incited against the leaders of the Union, the police began to 
search their homes. 

Ion Antonescu’s government, with the participation of 
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the Iron Guard, closed several synagogues (those with less 
than 400 worshipers in cities and 200 in villages) and trans- 
ferred the property to Christian churches. The disposition was 
canceled after three days, however, as a result of an audience 
between the Unions president, Filderman, and Antonescu; si- 
multaneously the minister of religion, who ordered the mea- 
sure, was forced to resign. These acts took place during the 
first period of the new regime, dominated by the Iron Guard, 
when trespasses were committed against the Jews daily. The 
Union's board constantly informed Antonescu and the diverse 
ministries of these acts, pointing out their illegality and arbi- 
trariness. The argument that constantly recurred in the memo- 
randa presented by the Union's board was that the confiscation 
of Jewish shops and industrial companies caused the disor- 
ganization of the country’s economic life. Antonescu used 
the information provided by the board to support his stand 
against the trespasses. The Iron Guard responded with a ter- 
ror campaign against the Jewish leaders; some were arrested 
and tortured by the “legionary police,” others were murdered 
during the revolt against Antonescu. 

The Zionist leadership negotiated with Antonescu about 
organizing the emigration of Romanian Jews (see Zionism in 
Romania). The minister of finance proposed that the emigra- 
tion be financed by Romanian assets, which had been frozen 
in the United States, because Romania had joined the Axis. 
The transaction had to be accomplished through the American 
Jewish Joint Distribution Committee (jpc), whose representa- 
tive in Romania was also the president of the Union. In every 
city the Jewish community had to register those who wanted 
to emigrate and were able to pay the amount demanded by 
the government. The Union's board utilized this agreement as 
a leverage for achieving certain concessions, especially after 
Romania joined Germany in the war against the Soviet Union 
(June 1941). For example, when the evacuation of Jews from 
villages and towns began, the Union secured the government's 
agreement not to send these Jews to concentration camps (as 
had previously been ordered), but rather to lodge them in the 
big cities, where they were to be cared for by the local Jew- 
ish communities. Another achievement (on Aug. 14, 1941) 
was the liberation of the rabbis, leaders of communities, and 
teachers employed in Jewish schools, who had been arrested 
after the outbreak of war with the U.S.S.R., from the Targu-Jiu 
concentration camp. The Union raised the argument that the 
plans concerning the release of the Romanian properties in 
the United States were dependent upon those local leaders. On 
Aug. 2, 1941, the board achieved the cancellation of the order 
that Jews wear the yellow badge and other measures, includ- 
ing the creation of ghettos in the cities and mobilizing women 
for forced labor, in which Jewish men were already engaged. 
Richter insisted on the reintroduction of repressive measures, 
and on September 3 the order to wear the yellow badge was re- 
endorsed. This time, in addition to intervention by the Union's 
leaders, Chief Rabbi Alexander Safran appealed to the head 
of the Christian Orthodox Church, Patriarch Nicodem, and 
on September 8 Antonescu annulled the order. Nevertheless, 
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the yellow badge was maintained in a number of Moldavian 
cities, as well as in Chernovtsy (Cernauti), the capital of Bu- 
kovina, where the German influence was strong. 

During this period, when Romania suffered great losses 
on the front and Germany called for an increase in Romanian 
participation, the Union's board employed the argument that 
Romania, being an ally of the Third Reich, and thus a sover- 
eign state, did not have to accept anti-Jewish laws that were 
applied only to German satellite countries. Hungary and Italy, 
allies that did not apply such measures at that time, were pre- 
sented as examples. It is known from von Killinger’s reports 
that Antonescu raised these objections in his dealings with 
the Nazi government. 

After Jews began to be deported from Bessarabia and Bu- 
kovina to Transnistria, the board delegated Chief Rabbi Safran 
to intervene with the queen mother, Patriarch Nicodem, and 
the archbishop of Bukovina and induce them to intercede with 
Antonescu to halt the deportations and permit aid to those 
who had already been transported over the Dniester. Until a 
decision could be achieved through their intervention, and 
against the opposition of von Killinger, the 17,000 Jews who re- 
mained in Chernovtsy were not deported. However, the steps 
taken, with permission to provide assistance to those who had 
already been deported to Transnistria were sabotaged by difh- 
culties raised by lower authorities. The Union also endeavored 
to gain the support of the U.S. ambassador, who interceded 
with the Romanian government. Nevertheless, when the am- 
bassadors of Brazil, Switzerland, and Portugal proposed to 
the U.S. ambassador the initiation of an international protest 
against the Romanian anti-Jewish excesses, the latter reported 
to Washington that he did not possess enough exact informa- 
tion. Later on, however, in another report (Nov. 4, 1941), he 
described in detail the massacres committed in Bessarabia and 
in Bukovina and the cruelties that were committed during the 
deportations to Transnistria. The description was based on 
the information received from the Union. (It was only at the 
end of 1941 that Romania broke off relations with the United 
States, under German pressure.) The antisemitic press - fi- 
nanced and inspired by the German embassy - including the 
German-language Bukarester Tageblatt, then intensified the 
incitement against the Jewish leaders and their constant in- 
terventions against anti-Jewish measures. 

At the end of 1941 the Union of the Communities was dis- 
solved under pressure from Richter, and the Centrala evreilor 
(Central Board of the Jews) was set up at his suggestion in Jan- 
uary 1942. Its leaders were appointed by Radu Lecca, who was 
responsible for Jewish affairs in the Romanian government, but 
they were actually subordinate to Richter. Nearly all of the new 
leaders were unknown to the Jewish public, with the exception 
of A. Willman, who shortly before his appointment had pub- 
lished a number of pamphlets proposing a kind of neo-territo- 
rialist plan to be accomplished with the aid of Nazi Germany. 
From the outset, the Jewish population expressed its distrust 
of the new organ. The former leaders of the Jewish institutions 
formed a clandestine Jewish Council with Chief Rabbi Alexan- 
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der Safran as its president. The Council leaders handed memo- 
randa personally to, or interceded individually with, Antonescu 
or his ministers, who went on to deal with them because the 
government did not trust the Central Board either. 

In the spring of 1942 changes were made in the frame- 
work of the Central Board. Willman and some of his followers 
were removed and replaced by others appointed from among 
the leadership of the Zionist movement and the Union of the 
Romanian Jews (UER). Thus the Central Board was prevented 
from taking any harmful initiatives against the Jewish popula- 
tion. In the summer the Zionist Organization was dissolved 
at the request of the Germans, and this was a sign that the 
Germans disagreed with the Romanian policy, which aided 
Jewish emigration. In order to avoid the Nazi plan of depor- 
tation to Belzec, the queen mother was convinced by Safran 
to intercede with Ion Antonescu. Others were also requested 
to intercede on behalf of the Jews, such as the papal nuncio, 
Andreas Cassulo; the Swiss ambassador, René de Weck; and 
even Antonescu’s personal physician. The nuncio’s efforts were 
supported by the Swedish and Turkish ambassadors, and by 
the delegates of the International Red Cross. At the same time 
the Jewish Council achieved the annulment of the order to de- 
port to Transnistria 12,000 Jews accused of having committed 
crimes or breaches of discipline. 


THE STRUGGLE TO REPATRIATE DEPORTED JEWS. After 
overcoming the danger of deportation to the extermination 
camps in Poland, the Jewish leaders began to request the return 
of those who had survived the deportations to Transnistria. 
The dealings with the Romanian government began in Novem- 
ber 1942 over the question of a ransom to be paid by Zionist 
groups outside Romania. Eichmann’s unceasing interventions 
prevented a clear-cut decision until, on April 23, Antonescu - 
under German pressure - issued the order that not a single 
deportee should return. The Jewish leaders then initiated the 
struggle for a “step by step” resolution to the problem, assert- 
ing that a series of categories had been deported arbitrarily, 
without previous investigation. The Romanian government 
ordered a detailed registration of categories. At the beginning 
of 1943 an official commission was appointed to classify the 
deportees. In July Antonescu authorized the return of certain 
cases (aged persons, widows, World War 1 invalids, former of- 
ficers of the Romanian army, etc.). Implementation of the or- 
der, however, encountered difficulties raised by the governor of 
Transnistria, who was under the influence of German advisers. 
Only at the beginning of December did the deportees begin 
to return, according to categories: yet it was a struggle against 
time, as meanwhile the front had reached Transnistria. 

From the beginning of 1944 the clandestine Zionist Exec- 
utive dealt separately with Antonescu on the question of emi- 
gration. Its efforts had an influence on the general situation, 
as the Romanian authorities made the return of the deportees 
conditional upon their immediate emigration. 


THE COMMITTEE OF ASSISTANCE. Whole strata of Roma- 
nian Jewry were pauperized because of the anti-Jewish eco- 
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nomic measures. The former committee of the ypc continued 
its activity clandestinely under the control of the Union of the 
Jewish Communities and afterward of the Jewish Council. In 
October 1943 it was officially recognized within the framework 
of the “Jewish Central Board” as the Autonomous Committee 
of Assistance. Assistance was thus provided to the Jews evacu- 
ated from towns and villages who could not be maintained by 
the local communities. The most important accomplishment, 
however, was the aid in the form of money, medicines, uten- 
sils for craftsmen, coal, oil heaters, window glass, clothing, 
etc. transmitted to Transnistria. In order to cover the budget, 
money and clothing were collected in the regions not affected 
by deportations. These means, however, were far from ade- 
quate. Only owing to the important amounts acquired from 
the ypc, the Jewish Agency, and other world Jewish organiza- 
tions was the Autonomous Committee of Assistance able to 
continue its activity. 

In addition to all the official difficulties raised by the Ro- 
manian central authorities (the compulsory transfer of money 
through the National Bank at an unfavorable exchange rate, 
and the obligation of paying customs for the objects sent), the 
transports were frequently plundered on the way or confis- 
cated by the local authorities in Transnistria. The assistance, 
however, was in itself an element of resistance. The mere fact 
that the deportees knew that they had not been abandoned, 
at least by their fellow Jews, contributed to the maintenance 
of their morale. The aid in its various forms saved thousands 
of lives. Through clandestine correspondence, carried by non- 
Jewish messengers, reports were received concerning the sit- 
uation of the refugees. This means of providing information 
was insufficient, however, and the Autonomous Committee 
of Assistance therefore wanted to review the situation directly 
on the spot. 

As early as January 1942 authorization was obtained from 
the Ministry of the Interior for a delegation of the commit- 
tee to go to Transnistria; nevertheless, due to the opposition 
of the governor of Transnistria, the representatives could not 
get there until Dec. 31, 1942. The governor received them in 
audience at Odessa and tried to intimidate them by means 
of threat, telling them that their behavior would determine 
whether or not they would return to Romania. He gave them 
permission to visit only three of the camps in which deported 
Jews were concentrated. The delegates of the committee re- 
sponded by requesting a regional conference with representa- 
tives of all the camps. During the railway journey to Mogilev, 
the delegates visited the Zhmerinka camp and received infor- 
mation about the surrounding camps. Upon their arrival at 
Mogilev (Jan. 8-9, 1943), a regional conference took place with 
the participation of about 70 delegates. Before the conference 
opened, the prefect and the commander of the gendarmes 
warned the delegates not to complain about their situation, 
adding the threat that complaints might endanger the further 
receipt of aid. However, the delegates clandestinely submitted 
a written report concerning the real situation to the represen- 
tatives of the committee. From Mogilev the delegation left for 
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Balta, where it did not receive a license for a regional confer- 
ence, but each delegate from the ghettos or camps of the area 
was authorized to report individually about the situation. Back 
in Bucharest, after this two-week tour in Transnistria, the del- 
egates presented their report, which was also sent to Jewish 
organizations abroad. 

In December 1943 representatives of the Autonomous 
Committee of Assistance again left for Transnistria to orga- 
nize the return of the deportees, taking with them wagons of 
clothing. One group of representatives left for the north, to 
Mogilev and its surroundings; another for the south, to Tira- 
spol. The central administration of Transnistria did not display 
any goodwill, but the local authorities provided wagons for 
the transport. On Feb. 15, 1944, two delegations started out to 
aid the return of the orphans. On March 17, 1944, another two 
delegations set out for Transnistria, but they could not reach 
their destination as the area had already become a front area, 
the northern part occupied by the Red Army. 

The delegates installed themselves in Tighina (Bessara- 
bia), whence they made contact with Tiraspol on the eastern 
bank of the Dniester River and succeeded in saving almost all 
those concentrated there. The Germans still had the time to 
organize a last massacre, murdering 1,000 Jews who were in 
detention in the Tiraspol jail. When Transnistria and Bessara- 
bia were reconquered by the Soviets, the deportees who fol- 
lowed the armies were the last to succeed in returning to Ro- 
mania, for afterward, at the end of June 1944, the Soviets closed 
the frontier. It was reopened only in May 1945 for a last group 
of 7,000 deportees, after prolonged dealings in Bucharest be- 
tween the Jewish leaders and General Vinogradov, the head 
of the Soviet armistice commission. 

[Theodor Lavi / Lucian-Zeev Herscovici and 
Leon Volovici (2 ed.)] 


The Early Post-Holocaust Years 

When Romania broke with Nazi Germany and entered the 
war on the side of the Allies (Aug. 23, 1944), Romanian Jewry 
had been considerably decreased as a result of the Holocaust 
and it was about to decrease even further through emigration. 
The struggle for Jewish independence in Palestine influenced 
Romanian Jews, and the goal of aliyah, which had been deep- 
seated in the community in the past, became a powerful force. 
The decisive factor in the life of Romanian Jews after World 
War 11, however, was the political regime in Romania, which 
exercised its authority over the community life of Romanian 
Jewry, determined the structure of its organization, and lim- 
ited its aspirations. Government control was prevalent dur- 
ing the first period - from Aug. 23, 1944, until the abolition 
of the monarchy (Dec. 30, 1947) - and even more so in suc- 
ceeding periods, through all the internal changes that altered 
the regime in Romania. 


The Communist Period 

For a few years after the abolition of the monarchy, Romania 
closely followed the line dictated from Moscow. This situa- 
tion continued until the end of the 1950s, when the first signs 
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of an independent Romanian policy began to appear. Until 
1965 the pattern of this policy gradually solidified, and from 
then, with the personal changes after the death of the general 
secretary Gheorghe Gheorghiu-Dej, Romania entered with a 
more independent policy. All the changes in government and 
policy also left their on Jewish community life. The situation 
of Romanian Jewry always had a special character. Even in the 
days of complete dependence on Moscow, when the tools and 
institutions of national Jewish identity were destroyed and ex- 
pression of Jewish aspirations was repressed, Romanian Jewry 
was not compelled to be as alienated from its national and reli- 
gious identity as were the Jews of the Soviet Union. At the end 
of the 1960s the Jewish community in Romania found itself in 
an intermediate position. Its activities displayed indications 
of free community life as well as the limitations imposed by 
the government. Variations in the government's policy also re- 
flected the connection between the status of Romanian Jewry 
and the official attitude of Romania toward Israel. This mu- 
tual influence was expressed in all the areas of Jewish life and 
especially through the central issue of the right to leave the 
country and settle in Israel. 


POPULATION. The characterizing factor of the demography 
of Romanian Jewry during this period was the constant de- 
crease in the community’s size. The only source on the size of 
the Romanian Jewish community at the end of World War 11 
is a registration (the results of which were published in 1947) 
that was carried out on the initiative of the World Jewish Con- 
gress. According to the registration, there were 428,312 Jews in 
Romania at the time. This number was the balance after the 
losses caused by the Holocaust, the annexation of Bessara- 
bia and North Bukovina by the U.S.S.R., and the migration 
to Palestine during the war. The professional composition of 
the community at that time (1945) was as follows: 49,000 ar- 
tisans, 35,000 employees, 34,000 merchants and industrial- 
ists, and 9,500 in the free professions. Ten years later the Jew- 
ish population had been reduced to about a third. According 
to the census taken on Feb. 21, 1956, there were 144,236 Jews 
in Romania, of whom 34,263 spoke Yiddish. But these figures 
are probably lower than the true numbers, as it is known that 
in the above-mentioned census members of minority groups 
were not allowed to identify freely with their national group. 
The drastic reduction in the size of the Romanian Jewish com- 
munity was largely a result of mass emigration, especially dur- 
ing the years 1944-47. The means of emigration were dictated 
by the conditions of the war and its aftermath. At the end of 
the war thousands of Jews, terrified by the Holocaust, fled 
Romania through its western border, which was still open, 
and reached the West by their own means. In addition to this 
spontaneous migration, 14 refugee boats left Romanian ports 
carrying 24,000 “illegal” immigrants to Palestine. A portion 
of Romanian Jewry, including thousands who left Romania of 
their own volition immediately after the war, was also among 
those who boarded refugee boats to Palestine in other Euro- 
pean ports. From the establishment of the State of Israel (1948) 
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until the end of the 1960s, over 200,000 Romanian Jews settled 
in the new state. In addition, it should be noted that not all 
the Jews who emigrated from Romania went to Israel; about 
80,000 others were scattered throughout other countries. At 
the end of the 1960s the Romanian Jewish community num- 
bered no more than 100,000. 


THE LIQUIDATION OF JEWISH ORGANIZATIONS. On Aug. 
23, 1944, when Romania joined the Allies, the Zionist move- 
ment came up from underground to operate legally and openly 
through all its currents and institutions. The same was true of 
the Jewish Party, which was reorganized as the representative 
body of Romanian Jewry and headed by the Zionist leader 
ALL. Zissu. In 1945 an extension of the Communist Party was 
established among the Jewish population under the name 
the Jewish Democratic Committee (Comitetul Democrat 
Evreesc). For about four years the Zionist movement main- 
tained regular activities in the fields of organization, educa- 
tion, training farms, and Zionist funds, as well as through in- 
ternational ties. In 1948 there were 100,000 members in the 
movement and 4,000 in He-Halutz, with 95 branches and 12 
training farms. The Zionist Organization in Romania partici- 
pated in the world Zionist Congress in Basle in 1946. A gen- 
eral representation of Romanian Jewry (including delegates 
from the Jewish Democratic Committee) was present at the 
Montreux conference (1948) of the World Jewish Congress. 
These were the last regular contacts of Romanian Jewry with 
Jewish organizations abroad; afterward the ties were severed 
for an extended period. 

The more the Communist Party strengthened its power, 
the more Zionist activity in Romania turned from “permit- 
ted” to “tolerated,” until it was finally outlawed completely. The 
instrument of this process was the Jewish Democratic Com- 
mittee, which never succeeded in striking roots among the 
Jewish population, in spite of the support it received from the 
authorities. The cue to abolish Zionist activities was given in 
the decision of the central committee of the Communist Party 
on June 10-11, 1948, in the midst of Israel’s War of Indepen- 
dence. The decision stated that “the party must take a stand 
on every question concerning the Jews of Romania and fight 
vigorously against reactionary nationalist Jewish currents.” 
As early as the summer of 1948 the liquidation of Zionist 
training farms was begun, and the process was completed in 
the spring of 1949. In November 1948 the activities of the 
Zionist funds were forbidden. On Nov. 29, 1948, a violent at- 
tack on the branch of the Zionist Organization in Bucharest 
was organized by the Jewish Communists. On Dec. 12, 1948, 
the party decision was again publicized, including a clear de- 
nunciation of Zionism, “which, in all its manifestations, is a 
reactionary nationalist movement of the Jewish bourgeoisie, 
supported by American imperialism, that attempts to isolate 
the masses of Jewish workers from the people among whom 
they live.” This statement was published in the wake of a bit- 
ter press campaign against Zionism during November and 
December 1948. 
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The persecution of the Zionist movement was also ex- 
pressed by the imprisonment of shelihim from Erez Israel. On 
Dec. 23, 1948, a general consultation of Zionists was held and 
resulted in the decision to dissolve “voluntarily” the Zionist 
organizations. Following this decision, the Zionist parties be- 
gan to halt their activities, with the exception of Mapam, the 
youth movements, and He-Halutz. The World Jewish Con- 
gress also ceased to operate in Romania. Those organiza- 
tions that did not close down at the time continued to oper- 
ate formally until the spring of the following year. On March 
3, 1949, however, the Ministry of Interior issued an order to 
liquidate all remnants of the Zionist movement, including 
youth movements and training farms. With this order the 
Jewish community in Romania was given over completely to 
the dominance of the government alone - at first by means 
of the Jewish Democratic Committee, until it too was gradu- 
ally dissolved. In April 1949 the youth movement of the Jew- 
ish Democratic Committee was disbanded just as the Com- 
munist Party Youth (UTM) was organized, and the committee 
itself was disbanded in March 1953, together with all other 
national minorities’ organizations in Romania. In 1949-50 
the activity of the American Jewish Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee in Romania was discontinued by order of the govern- 
ment. The hostile attitude toward the Zionist movement was 
also expressed in Romania's attitude toward Israel, which 
gradually hardened and led to the frequent imprisonment 
of previously active Zionists. The periods of time when emi- 
gration was ceased (April 1952 until 1956) were led by violent 
anti-Zionist campaigns. Zionist organizations were banned 
as of 1949. Yet the new Communist regime brought about a 
radical change: a significant number of Jews became promi- 
nent in the political and administrative hierarchy of the new 
regime, among them the long-time Communist militant Ana 
*Pauker. 

There were ups and downs, however, especially in the 
area of propaganda, until the situation in general began to im- 
prove at the beginning of 1967. 


COMMUNITY LIFE. With the liquidation of the Zionist Move- 
ment and the dissolution of the Jewish Democratic Commit- 
tee, the religious communities (kehillot) were the only orga- 
nized bodies left in Romanian Jewry. The legal foundations for 
their activities were laid down even before other Jewish frame- 
works were destroyed. In 1945 the “Regulations on Nationali- 
ties” were passed and declared the formal equality of members 
of all national minority groups before the law. Regulations of 
the activities of the recognized religions, including Judaism, 
were set down in the Aug. 4, 1948, order of the presidium of 
the Grand National Assembly (which also served as the presi- 
dency of the state). The regulations of the Federation of Com- 
munities of the Mosaic Religion, which were approved by the 
Assembly’s presidium on June 1, 1949, were based upon this 
order. Dr. Moshe Rosen became chief rabbi in 1948. He was 
instrumental in organizing massive Jewish emigration from 
Romania as well as in establishing a satisfactory community 
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life even within the Communist regime and the threat of fast 
diminution of Jewish communities. 

The Federation's scope of activity was limited to the area 
of religious worship alone. In the first years of the Commu- 
nist regime and its complete dependence upon Moscow, Jew- 
ish Communists infiltrated into the Federation, but afterward 
their participation in Jewish religious bodies decreased, al- 
though it did not cease altogether. The Federation of Com- 
munities was responsible for maintaining synagogues and 
cemeteries and supplying religious objects, unleavened bread 
for Passover, kosher food, and the like. It was not authorized 
to deal in matters of Jewish education, however, although it 
did have the right (according to a decision of the department 
of religions on Nov. 13, 1948) to set up seminaries for training 
rabbis, and for a few years it maintained a yeshivah in Arad 
(Transylvania). According to the registration of 1960, there 
were 153 communities throughout Romania that maintained 
841 synagogues and battei midrash (56 of which were no lon- 
ger in use), 67 ritual baths, 86 slaughterhouses, and one fac- 
tory for unleavened bread (in Cluj). From 1956 the Federa- 
tion also published a tri-language biweekly (in Romanian, 
Yiddish, and Hebrew) entitled Revista Cultului Mozaic din 
R.PR. (“Journal of (Romanian) Religious Jewry”). From 1964 
the chief rabbi Rosen officiated as the chairman of the Feder- 
ation and was also a member of the National Assembly. Thus 
the Federation became the general Jewish representative in the 
country. 


EDUCATION. With the renewal of Jewish life after the war, 
Jewish education also began to operate again. In 1946 the to- 
tal number of Jewish schools was 190 with 41,000 students. 
In 1948 five yeshivot, 50 talmud torah schools, 10 Bet Jacob 
schools, one elementary school of Tarbut, five dormitories 
for students, 14 dormitories for apprentices, the agricultural 
training institute (Cultura AgricolD), three vocational schools 
in Bucharest, and three vocational schools in provincial cities 
(Husi, Sibiu, Radauti) were supported by the American Jewish 
Joint Distribution Committee. A substantial number of edu- 
cational institutions were maintained by the various Jewish 
communities without outside support. The network of Jew- 
ish education was destroyed in the autumn of 1948, when all 
schools in Romania were nationalized. At that time a small 
number of schools in which the language of instruction was 
Yiddish were established (in Bucharest and in Jassy) and re- 
mained open until the 1960/61 school year. After the nation- 
alization Jewish education remained in the hands of melam- 
medim, whose activities were tolerated by the authorities. In 
1960 there were 54 talmud torah schools, in addition to the 
yeshivah that was established in Arad in 1956. By the end of 
the 1960s the number of educational institutions had very 
considerably decreased. 


CULTURE. At the beginning of the period under discussion, 
the language of Jewish writers and poets, including those who 
wrote about Jewish subjects, was Romanian. During the first 
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years after World War 11 the Jewish press was fairly large. The 
most important newspaper was Mdntuirea, which began to 
reappear after Romania joined the Allies and continued to be 
published until the Zionist movement ceased to exist. In 1945 
the press of the pro-Communist “Jewish Democratic Com- 
mittee” began to appear, and its major newspaper was Unirea, 
in Bucharest, which lasted until 1953. As long as Zionist activ- 
ity was permitted, the Zionist publishing house Bikkurim and 
the He-Halutz publishing house, as well as the Yavneh Com- 
pany for the distribution of books on Jewish history and He- 
brew literature, continued to operate. In Jewish contributions 
to Romanian literature, art, and music, the influence of the 
memories of the Jewish milieu was sometimes felt. The writ- 
ers and poets A. Toma, Maria Banus, Veronica Porumbacu, 
Barbu Lazareanu, and others belonged to this group. Among 
the writers who wrote in Yiddish were Jacob Groper, Alfred 
Margul Sperber, and Ludovic Brukstein. The most outstanding 
Jewish artists were Josif Iser, M.H. Maxy, and Jules Perachim. 
Well-known Jewish musicians were Matei Socor, Alfred Men- 
delsohn, and Max Eisikovits. The only Jewish cultural institu- 
tion was the Jewish theater in Bucharest. It was established as 
a state institution in 1948. The Jewish theater in Jassy, which 
was established at the same time, closed down in 1968. Dur- 
ing the 20 years of its existence, the theater produced 107 plays 
including works by A. Goldfaden, Shalom Aleichem, Yiddish 
playwrights, and others. In 1968 the Bucharest Jewish theater 
performed on tour in Israel. 


Israel-Romania Relations to the End of the 1960s 

In September 1948 the first Israel representative to Romania, 
the painter Reuven Rubin, arrived in Bucharest, but neither 
he nor his successors succeeded in substantially developing 
the relations between the two countries for a number of years. 
Until 1965 the relations were regular but cool, especially be- 
cause of the attitude of the Soviet Union toward Israel, which 
was strictly followed by Romanian foreign policy. Every so 
often the relations between the two countries were shaken by 
crises that were felt on the level of diplomatic representation 
(the extended absence of a minister at the head of the mis- 
sion) or were expressed by the expulsion of Israel diplomats. 
Cultural ties were not developed during the period, and trade 
also remained static at a modest level (in the climax year, the 
mutual trade balance between Israel and Romania reached 
$4.5 million). These relations improved considerably, however, 
as Romania grew more independent of the U.S.S.R. in inter- 
national affairs. From February 1966 a Romanian minister 
again headed the Romanian mission in Israel. In March 1967 
a high-level Romanian economic delegation visited Israel for 
the first time, and afterward an Israel economic delegation, 
headed by the finance minister, went to Bucharest; full trade 
agreements were signed. In 1968 the trade balance between 
the two countries reached $20,000,000, and subsequently 
trade increased. Cultural relations also expanded (Israeli 
musicians, choirs, etc. visited Romania and the countries ex- 
changed art exhibitions), as did tourism from each country to 
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the other. The Six-Day War (1967) served as a decisive test in 
the relations between Israel and Romania. On June 10, 1967, 
a consultation of all East European nations, including Yugo- 
slavia, was held in Moscow and resulted in a denunciation of 
Israel's “aggression.” The participating states also decided to 
sever diplomatic relations with the State of Israel. Romania, 
however, refused to sign the denunciation and also refused 
to carry out the conference’s decisions. She did not sever 
diplomatic relations with Israel and refrained from taking 
part in the anti-Israel Soviet propaganda campaign. Roma- 
nia repeatedly expressed her stand that the Arab-Israel dis- 
pute must be settled by political means, taking into consid- 
eration the just rights of both sides. In August 1969 Romania 
and Israel elevated their diplomatic missions to the rank of 


embassies. 
[Eliezer Palmor] 


Contemporary Period 

The official census published in June 1977 gave the Jewish 
population as only 25,600; despite the fact that according to 
the statistics given by the Federation of Jewish Communities, 
which based itself on a registry of those in need of the com- 
munity’s services, the number was approximately 45,000, and 
its files did not include those Jews who had no connection 
with the communities. If these Jews are included, it would 
bring the total Jewish population to approximately 70,000. 
The Jewish community of Romania is an aging one; 25.51% 
of all Jews in Romania belong to the age category 41-60 and 
46.2% to the age category 60-80. The majority of the Jews of 
Romania are professionals. 

The institutions of the community, both local and central, 
have continued to function. The Federation of Jewish Com- 
munities, on which all the communities throughout Romania 
are represented, was recognized by the authorities and headed 
by Chief Rabbi Dr. Moshe Rosen who was a member of the 
Romanian Parliament. 

Romania continued to be until the late 1980s the only 
country within the Soviet sphere of influence whose Jew- 
ish community maintained contact with international Jew- 
ish organizations and with communities outside Romania; 
close ties existed with the World Jewish Congress, the Joint 
Distribution Committee and others, as well as with Jewish 
communities throughout the world. Representatives of Ro- 
manian Jewry participated in the conference of the Euro- 
pean branch of the World Jewish Congress which took place 
in Madrid (Dec. 4-6, 1976), and a delegation of the Federa- 
tion of Communities, headed by Rabbi Rosen, participated 
in the Synagogue Federation Conference held in Jerusalem in 
February 1978. The Jewish State Theater in Bucharest contin- 
ued to produce plays in Yiddish despite the dwindling of the 
potential audience. Several books in Yiddish have also been 
published. 

In an earthquake which struck Bucharest on May 4, 
1977, the Choral Temple and Malbim synagogue were dam- 
aged. During his official visit to Romania on Aug. 1, 1977 (see 
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below), Prime Minister Menahem Begin participated in the 
Sabbath services in the Choral Temple and addressed the 
large congregation. 


RELIGION AND CULTURE. Synagogues throughout the coun- 
try (about 150) continued to function. In addition to the chief 
rabbi, there were two other rabbis, Rabbi Yitzhak Meir Mari- 
lus in Bucharest and Dr. Ernest Neumann in Timisoara. Ko- 
sher meat was provided by ritual slaughterers who visited the 
various communities weekly. 

In the latter part of December 1977 the Museum for the 
History of the Jews in Romania was opened in Bucharest, 
along with a center for documentation and research. In the 
same year the centenary of the founding of the Jewish theater 
in Romania was celebrated by a gala performance at which 
Tevye der Milchiger by Shalom Aleichem, The Dybbuk by An- 
ski, and Lessing's Nathan the Wise were presented. A history 
of the Yiddish theater in Romania by Israil Bercovici was pub- 
lished in Yiddish and in Romanian (1976, 1981). 

In September 1981 Romania was the site of the conven- 
tion of the European Rabbinical Conference, the first time a 
major Jewish gathering had been held in an East European 
country since World War 11. The chief rabbis of England, 
France, Italy, and Holland were among the participants. The 
25'" anniversary of the publication of Revista Cultului Mozaic 
was celebrated in September 1981. The state publishing house 
has published a bibliographical work on the Jewish press in 
Romania, Yiddishe Presse in Rumenye by Wolf Vladimir Tam- 
buru. An annual in Yiddish, Bukarester Shriftn, including Yid- 
dish literature and studies on the history of Romanian Jews, 
was published between 1978 and 1988. 

Research in the history of the Jews of Romania has been 
undertaken by a group of Jewish historians. Their activities 
center on the Federation of Communities’ biweekly and deal 
especially with the role of the Jews in Romanian history. They 
also conduct research in municipal archives and the Jewish 
archives of the Federation. Several significant historical pa- 
pers and collections of documents were published, edited by 
experienced historians (Itzik Svart-Kara, Lya Benjamin, Vic- 
tor Eskenasy). 


RELATIONS WITH ISRAEL. Political relations between Israel 
and Romania were strengthened with statesmen exchang- 
ing visits, and particularly visits by Israelis. Romania consis- 
tently campaigned for a political settlement of the Near East 
conflict, for the implementation of the November 1967 Se- 
curity Council resolution, and for a solution that will guar- 
antee the territorial integrity and independence of all states 
in the region and lead to the withdrawal of Israeli forces 
from territories occupied after the Six-Day War. Romania 
also underscored the need to solve the problem of the Pal- 
estinian Arabs in conformity with their national interests. 
The fact that the Romanian government adopted a policy 
quite different from that of the U.S.S.R. and the other East 
European governments and did not brand Israel as an “ag- 
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gressor” permitted Romania and Israel to maintain normal 
relations. 

In August 1977 Prime Minister Begin paid an official visit 
to Romania. He held wide-ranging talks with his counterpart 
Manea Manescu, with Foreign Minister Macovescu, and held 
two lengthy political talks with the President of Romania, 
Nicolae Ceausescu. The Begin-Ceausescu meeting played an 
important role in the decision of the president of Egypt to 
visit Jerusalem in November 1977, and Romania was the only 
East European country which expressed open support for the 
Israeli-Egyptian peace initiative. Two unscheduled meetings 
were held between the Romanian President and Moshe Dayan, 
Israeli foreign minister, in April 1978. Economic and trade 
agreements and an agreement for technical and agricultural 
cooperation was signed by both countries. The latter agree- 
ment, which was renewed in February 1977, is designed par- 
ticularly to train experts in various agriculture-related fields 
or to supplement their knowledge. In 1980 Israeli exports to 
Romania amounted to $35 million, while Israel imported from 
Romania goods worth $48.5 million. 


Post-Communist Period 

The central development in Romanian life and especially 
in the life of the ever-dwindling Jewish community was the 
overthrow of the Communist regime and the attempts at in- 
troducing democracy into the country along Western lines. 
The change of rule did not bring in its wake any real changes 
in the life of the few Jews left in the country. Until his death 
in May 1994, the dominating figure in Jewish life continued to 
be Chief Rabbi Moses Rosen. The remnants of the Romanian 
Jewish community welcomed the overthrow of Ceausescu and 
the community journal published a special issue expressing 
joy at the change. 

In the new spirit of freedom Rabbi Rosen was the ob- 
ject of personal attacks by antisemitic groups, which accused 
him of close cooperation with the communist regime. Two 
antisemitic newspapers waged this campaign, which the chief 
rabbi saw as an attack on the entire community. Romania 
Mare (“Great Romania”) and Europa, weeklies publishing 
virulent antisemitic material, aimed their barbs personally at 
Rabbi Rosen. In order to quash the harsh complaints about 
active antisemitism, President Ion Iliescu invested effort, in- 
ternally and externally, to placate Chief Rabbi Rosen. In 1993 
he took the rabbi with him to the opening of the Holocaust 
Museum in Washington, pc, and before that participated in 
a memorial service for Holocaust victims held in the Bucha- 
rest Choral Synagogue, where Iliescu spoke and condemned 
antisemitism. 

Upon the immigration to Israel of Rabbi Pinhas Wasser- 
man of Dorohoi (1989), the home for the aged and the kasher 
restaurant there were closed. Otherwise, all the institutions, 
restaurants, and homes for the aged were still in operation - 
10 restaurants and four homes (two in Bucharest, and two 
smaller ones in Arad and Timisoara). Needy Jews receive 
packages of food and clothing. All this activity is financed 
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by the jvc, fighting a rearguard action to maintain the few 
remaining Romanian Jews. The situation of the elderly has 
worsened considerably as their pension’s value has eroded to 
nothing because of inflation, and without the Joint’s help they 
would be starving. 

Despite the declining number of Jews, the communi- 
ties run smoothly and without assistance from the Federa- 
tion, whose central place has been taken under the prevail- 
ing circumstances by the Joint. In addition to the Bucharest 
community, there are organized communities in the Transyl- 
vania region, in Cluj, Oradea, Arad, Timisoara. and in east- 
ern Romania in Piatre-Neamt, Botosani, Jassy, Braila, Galati, 
Constanta, Ploesti, Brasov, Sighet, Satu- Mare, and a number 
of small communities. 10 kasher canteens were still operated 
by the communities and kasher meat was provided by three 
ritual slaughterers. 

Romania lost its special status regarding relations with 
Israel, since it was no longer the only Eastern bloc country 
to have diplomatic relations with the Jewish state. Relations 
continued to be normal and friendly, with efforts at increas- 
ing bilateral trade. From the late 1990s Jewish life throughout 
Romania continued to revolve around the synagogues and 
the kasher restaurants, operated by the Federation of Roma- 
nian Jewish Communities and funded by the Joint Distribu- 
tion Committee. 

Since the establishment of the State of Israel some 
300,000 Romanian Jews have emigrated there. The more the 
number of Jews in Romania shrinks, the more difficult it is to 
obtain reliable current Jewish population figures. The Federa- 
tion of Communities, whose numbers are used by the Joint, 
estimate that there is a total of 15,000 Jews, 8,000 of whom 
are in Bucharest, the capital. Timisoara (in Transylvania) and 
Jassy each has a community of some 900 people; all the oth- 
ers are scattered among a Romanian populace of 22 million 
people. The official 1992 government yearbook, citing statis- 
tical data from a kind of census, states that there are 9,000 
Jews. It may be that not all Jews were counted or admitted 
to being Jewish, particularly those in mixed marriages. Even 
though the total number of Jews is small, emigration to Israel 
continues. 

The death of Rabbi Moses Rosen in May 1994 signifi- 
cantly affected the remaining Jews of Romania. The passing 
at age 83 of the man who for over 40 years had served as chief 
rabbi and head of the federation of Romanian Jewish commu- 
nities signified the end of an era which included the collapse 
of the Communist regime in the country. 

The feeling of stagnation which followed the death of 
the Rabbi Rosen prompted the representatives in Romania of 
the aypc, which essentially administers to Jewish life there, 
to find a new chief rabbi quickly. Among the five candidates, 
all from Israel, they chose in May 1995 the Romanian-born 
professor Yehezkel Marek, a lecturer in literature at Bar-Ilan 
University. After his return to Israel in 1999, Menahem Haco- 
hen became chief rabbi. 
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Rabbi Rosen's death also put an end to the concentrated 
centrality of the Federation of communities and allowed for 
greater freedom to the individual communities. The Federa- 
tion was no longer headed by the rabbi but by Prof. Nicolae 
Cajal, a well-known scholar and member of Romanian Acad- 
emy. After his death in 2004, Dr. Aurel Veiner, an economist, 
was elected as president of the community. 

The community biweekly was revamped and changed 
its names to Realitatea evreiascd (“Jewish Reality”). Yiddish 
is no longer used, and the paper now appears in Romanian, 
English, and one page in Hebrew, for a total of 12 pages pre- 
senting information on the Jewish world with emphasis on 
Jewish culture and many quotations from Israeli newspapers 
translated into Romanian. The editor is Dorel Dorian, while 
the veteran editor, Chaim Riemer, who immigrated to Israel 
some years ago and then returned to Romania as an emissary 
of the Joint, was appointed “Honorary Director” and writes the 
Hebrew page. The Hasefer publishing house, sponsored by the 
Jewish Federation, is dedicated to topics connected to Juda- 
ism, Jewish culture and history, as well as to the study of the 
Holocaust. 

In recent years antisemitism in Romania has been on a 
back burner, mainly in intellectual circles and, with few ex- 
ceptions, is not accompanied by violent acts. Its most prom- 
inent spokesman was Corneliu Vadim Tudor, editor of the 
weekly Romania Mare. Especially during the 1990s, the jour- 
nal and the political party of the same name incited against 
the Jews, against Israel, and also against the democratic forces 
in post-Ceausescu Romania. The Romanian president Ion 
Iliescu worked to block any rising antisemitism, especially 
when considering America’s decision regarding the granting 
of economic concessions as a most favored nation. The Jew- 
ish community’s attitude, as expressed by Cajal, differs from 
that held in the past by Rabbi Rosen. Cajal did not declare a 
general, vocal war on antisemitism, but focuses on provid- 
ing information to convince the Romanians of the great con- 
tribution the Jews made to the Romanian people and to the 
country. The main important universities (Bucharest, Cluj, 
Iasi, Craiova) set up special departments and centers for the 
study of Judaism, Jewish history, and for teaching Hebrew. 
However, public discourse was constantly fed by numer- 
ous antisemitic publications, which placed a special empha- 
sis on denying crimes committed by the Antonescu regime 
against the Jewish population. An international commission 
of historians to study the Holocaust in Romania was set up 
in 2003 and chaired by Elie Wiesel. The conclusions of the 
Report issued by the commission were accepted by Presi- 
dent Ion Iliescu as well as by his successor, Traian Basescu. 
A National Institute for the Study of Holocaust in Romania 
was inaugurated on October 10, 2005, as one of the first sig- 
nificant implementations of the commission’s recommen- 
dations. Several expressions of Holocaust commemoration 
were Officially initiated in Romania, especially on October 
9, established as official date for commemorating the Holo- 
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caust (on which date in 1941 the deportations to Transnistria 
began). 

[Naftali Kraus / Lucian-Zeev Herscovici and 

Leon Volovici (2™4 ed.)] 
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ROMANIAN LITERATURE. 


Biblical and Hebraic Influences 

Unlike the languages of surrounding peoples and cultures in 
the area, Romanian is of Latin or Romance origin, dating back 
to Roman colonization of Dacia (present-day Romania and 
Bessarabia). Although Romania's national movement could 
not discard the dominant Orthodox Christianity, which was 
a legacy of Slavic influence in the Balkans, Calvinism was a 
significant religious factor in the 16" century (as also in neigh- 
boring Hungary and the disputed territory of Transylvania), 
and this had interesting literary repercussions. Under the im- 
pact of the Hussite movement and the Reformation, attempts 
were made to replace Church Slavonic (see *Bulgarian Lit- 
erature) with services in the vernacular and to translate the 
Bible into Romanian. Thus some of the earliest extant texts 
in Romanian are of a religious character. They include two 
versions of the Psalter: Psaltirea Scheiana (1482) and Psaltirea 
Voroneteand (1580), so named after the monasteries in which 
the manuscripts were discovered. 


Early Writings 
Of all the books of the Bible the Psalms were especially favored 
and inspired numerous translations. The first extant Romanian 
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printed texts are the “Psalters of Coresi” (1568, 1578), published 
by Coresi, a friar-printer of Brasov. The Psalms were gener- 
ally translated as Psaltirea Sfintului Prooroc si Impdrat David 
(“The Psalter of the Holy Prophet and Emperor David”). Two 
of the best-known translations were a versified rendering 
by the Moldavian metropolitan Dosoftei (Uniev 1673) and a 
version by the erudite metropolitan Antim-Ivireanu (1694). 
During the 18 century alone, some 30 editions of the Psalter 
appeared in Transylvania, Moldavia, and Muntenia (Greater 
Walachia). The Carte a Profetilor (“Book of the Prophets”) was 
also printed in 1673. The first complete translation of the Bible, 
Biblia lui Serban, named in honor of its patron, Prince Serban 
Cantacuzino, was published in Bucharest in 1688. Written in 
the Muntenian dialect, this work was based on the Septuagint 
and not only inspired all subsequent Romanian Bibles, but was 
also a formative influence on the Romanian language. In this, 
the Serban Bible may be compared with the German version 
of Martin *Luther, the English Authorized Version, and Re- 
formist texts in other lands. Later Romanian Bibles were pub- 
lished by the historian Samuil Micu (1795) and by Ion Eliade 
Radulescu (1858). Gala *Galaction and Vasile Radu produced 
an excellent 20't-century translation (1938). 

In the sphere of religious literature there were also sev- 
eral widely distributed works on biblical history and exege- 
sis, such as Veniamin Costache’s Istoria Scripturii Vechiului 
Testament (“History of Old Testament Scripture,” 1824) and 
Filaret Scriban’s Istoria Sfinta a Vechiului Testament (“Sacred 
History of the Old Testament,” 1872°). The Bible, particularly 
the Psalms, was the foundation of Romanian poetry, Dosoft- 
eis verse translation of Psalms being considered its earliest 
monument, mainly because of the numerous lyrical variations 
on the original text. 

A version of Genesis and Exodus, embellished with leg- 
ends and known as the Palia (Paloea), was published in Ro- 
manian translation in 1882. The great Romanian-Jewish folk- 
lorist, Moses *Gaster, traced this to the Jewish legends of the 
Sefer ha-Yashar and the Pirkei Rabbi Eliezer. In view of the 
large number of translations, biblical influences on Romanian 
literature may well have been much stronger. In the earlier, 
preliterary period, this influence was mainly one of style. The 
chroniclers of the 176 and 18* centuries often used biblical ex- 
pressions, drew many of their similes from the Bible, and also 
quoted biblical maxims. Dimitrie Cantemir (1673-1723), the 
humanist prince of Moldavia, a brilliant linguist who became 
a member of the Berlin Academy of Sciences, made constant 
use of biblical quotations in his philosophical treatise, Divanul 
sau galceava inteleptului cu luimea (1698). 


Later Influences 

Modern Romanian literature came into existence toward the 
middle of the 19"* century, in the era of Romanian national re- 
surgence. Ion Eliade Ra“ dulescu (1802-1872), one of the first 
great literary figures in modern Romania, published a version 
of the Bible, translated *Byron’s Hebrew Melodies (in 1834), and 
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ASIMOV, ISAAC (1920-1992), U.S. biochemist and author 
of over 500 books. Born in Petrovichi, Russia, Asimov was 
raised in the U.S. from the age of three. He taught at Boston 
University’s medical school, where he became associate pro- 
fessor of biochemistry in 1955. His work in enzymology was 
no less impressive than the many scientific books that he pub- 
lished from 1950. These include the textbook Biochemistry and 
Human Metabolism (1952, 19577), Life and Energy (1962), and 
Asimov’s Biographical Encyclopedia of Science and Technology 
(1964). He also wrote The Wellsprings of Life (1960) on evo- 
lutionary theory; popular guides to science A Short History 
of Biology (1964), A Short History of Chemistry (1965), and 
Asimov's New Guide to Science (1984); and science books for 
juveniles, including Inside the Atom (1956), Breakthroughs in 
Science (1959), Of Time and Space and Other Things (1965), 
and Near East: 10,000 Years of History (1968). His contribu- 
tions to science notwithstanding, it was for his work as a sci- 
ence fiction writer that Asimov was best known. A member 
of Mensa and a prolific writer, Asimov was widely considered 
the father of modern science fiction. He wrote many novels 
that are considered classics in the field and countless short sto- 
ries. Under the pseudonym Paul French, he wrote such sci-fi 
novels as David Starr: Space Ranger (1952) and several Lucky 
Starr novels, namely Lucky Starr and the Pirates of the Aster- 
oids (1953); Lucky Starr and the Oceans of Venus (1954); ... the 
Big Sun of Mercury (1956); ...the Moons of Jupiter (1957); ...and 
the Rings of Saturn (1958). Among Asimov's novels under his 
own name are J, Robot (1950), in which he first formulated the 
famous “Three Laws of Robotics”; The Caves of Steel (1954); 
‘The End of Eternity (1955); A Whiff of Death (1958); Fantastic 
Voyage (1966); The Gods Themselves (1972); Foundation’s Edge 
(1982); Foundation and Earth (1986); Fantastic Voyage 11: Des- 
tination Brain (1987); Prelude to Foundation (1988); Nemesis 
(1989); Forward the Foundation (1993). His Foundation tril- 
ogy (1951-53) was considered one of the most famous series 
of science fiction novels. In addition, his short story “Night- 
fall” was voted the most famous ever written in the genre. 
His short story collections include Nine Tomorrows (1959); 
Asimov's Mysteries (1968); The Bicentennial Man and Other 
Stories (1976); Casebook of the Black Widowers (1980); The 
Complete Robot (1982); The Winds of Change and Other Sto- 
ries (1983); The Best Mysteries of Isaac Asimov (1986); Azazel: 
Fantasy Stories (1988); Gold (1995); and Magic (1996). He also 
edited collections of Soviet science fiction. Asimov published 
three autobiographical volumes: In Memory Yet Green; In Joy 
Felt; and I. Asimov: A Memoir (1994). 

In 1986 he received the Science Fiction Writers of Amer- 
ica Grand Master award, presented to a living author for a 
lifetime’s achievement in science fiction and/or fantasy. He 
received a total of six Hugo awards, science fiction’s most 
prestigious literary prize, for his novels The Mule, The Gods 
Themselves, and Foundation’s Edge, as well as for his novel- 
ettes The Bicentennial Man and Gold and for his memoirs 
I. Asimov: A Memoir. He received Nebula awards for The Gods 
Themselves and The Bicentennial Man. 
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Although Asimov wrote about “the gods themselves,” 
he regarded himself as an atheist. And although he penned 
story after story about the far-flung reaches of space and time, 
he was afraid of air travel and generally disliked travel of any 
kind. In fact, he had a penchant for confined spaces and liked 
to work in rooms that had no windows. 


[Rohan Saxena / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


°ASINIUS POLLIO, GAIUS (76 B.c.£.-5 c.E.), Roman 
writer and political figure. Josephus cites him (Jos., Ant., 
14:138) to show that the high priest Hyrcanus invaded Egypt 
in support of Julius *Caesar during the latter’s Alexandrian 
campaign (48-47 B.c.£.). Asinius Pollio, like Caesar, may 
have been partial to the Jews. He may also have been in some 
way associated with Pollio the Pharisee (Jos., Ant., 15:1), who 
was probably identical with the sage Avtalion. But these are 
vague conjectures. Contrary to previous suggestions, it seems 
now unlikely that *Herod’s sons lived in Asinius Pollio’s home 
when they went to Rome in 24 B.c.£. (rather than 22) to 
complete their education (Jos., Ant., 15:343). Publius Vedius 
Pollio appears now to have been in a much better position: 
several amphora stamps bearing his name (PVE POL) have so 
far been found only in cities and residences built by Herod 
the Great (Caesarea, Sebastia, Masada, Herodium), clear evi- 
dence of amphorae having been derived from Vedius’ estates 
in Chios. His career is paralleled by that of Herod and their 
paths may have crossed during their respective trips to west- 
ern Asia Minor and to Rome. In any case, Asinius Pollio was 
only tolerated in the circle of Augustus at that time. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Feldman, in: Transactions and Proceedings of 
the American Philological Association, 84 (1953), 73-80. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: G. Finkielsztejn, in: Grecs, Juifs, Polonais: a la recherche 
des racines de la civilisation européenne, dédié a Joseph Méléze-Mo- 
drzejewski (2005). 


[Jacob Petroff / Gérald Finkielsztejn (274 ed.)] 


ASKENASY, EUGEN (1845-1903), German botanist. Born 
in Odessa, Russia, Askenasy was brought up in Dresden. 
While studying agriculture, Askenasy came under the influ- 
ence of Julius von Sachs (1832-1897), the outstanding botanist 
and plant physiologist. Askenasy, who qualified in botany at 
Heidelberg University, was appointed to the staff in 1872 and 
became a full professor in 1891. His important contributions 
to the fields of algology and plant physiology include stud- 
ies of chlorophyll and other plant pigments; physiology of 
growth and flowering; and the physical forces involved in the 
rise of water in plant stems. He wrote Beitraege zur Kritik der 
Darwin'schen Lehre (1872). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Moebius, in: Berichte der Deutschen Bota- 
nischen Gesellschaft, 21 (Nov. 1903), 47-66, includes bibl.; NpB. 


[Mordecai L. Gabriel] 


ASKENASY, PAUL (1869-1934), German chemist and pio- 
neer in the field of electrochemistry. Born in Breslau, Aske- 
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Tassos Jerusalem Delivered (in 1847). He also wrote many re- 
ligious, philosophical, and political commentaries on biblical 
texts (Biblice..., 1858). Following his example, other writers also 
turned to the Bible. They include G.G. Filipescu, who published 
a novel about the *Wandering Jew (1835); J.A. Vaillant, a French 
professor who settled in Romania, author of Legenda lui Aman 
si Mardoheu (“The Legend of Haman and Mordecai,’ 1868); and 
G. Garbea, who wrote a dramatic poem about Job (1898). Job 
also inspired Nicolae Davidescu (1888-1954) to produce a verse 
play (1915), his other works including the poem Judeea (1927). 
Alexandru Macedonski (1854-1920) and Cincinat Pavelescu 
(1872-1934) collaborated in the tragedy Saul (1893), based on 
the Hebrew king’s dramatic conflict with the prophet Samuel. 
Other works of note on biblical themes are Eliezer (1908), a 
biblical one-act play by Eugen Lovinescu (1881-1943), and re- 
workings of the Song of Songs by Corneliu Moldovanu (1908) 
and Marcel Romanescu (1925). The evocation of Divine maj- 
esty in the numerous psalms of Tudor Arghezi (1880-1967) 
elevated Romanian poetry to new artistic heights. The poems 
of George Ca’ linescu (1899-1965) abound in references to bib- 
lical characters and incidents, as well as to the landscape and 
flora of Canaan, which he described in many poems of great 
artistry. Another eminent writer, Gala Galaction, was steeped 
in the Bible, which inspired his mystical prose and several bib- 
lical novels, including Roxana (1930). 

Romanian-Jewish writers did not particularly distin- 
guish themselves in the field of biblical literature. The Zionist 
poet Enric *Furtuna (1881-1965) wrote the dramatic poem 
Abisag (1963) and other biblical verse, while Camil *Baltazar 
(1902-1977) published Biblice (“Poems from the Bible,” 1926), 
a collection notable for its sensual treatment of figures such as 
Ruth, Tamar, Esther, and the Shulammite. Two poets inspired 
by the Songs of Songs were Marcel Breslasu (1903-1966), 
whose Cintarea Cintdarilor (1938) was staged as an oratorio, 
and Maria *Banus. 


The Image of the Jew 

While Romanian writers presented a positive image of the He- 
brews or Jews of Bible times, their treatment of the contempo- 
rary Jew was often less favorable and even undisguisedly hos- 
tile. In the words of Queen Elizabeth of Romania (1843-1916), 
known to literature as Carmen Sylva, “all draw from the Bible 
and persecute the people that gave it.” The popular conception 
of the Jew originated in religious and other works translated 
from Greek, Latin, and Church Slavonic and disseminated 
from the second half of the 18» century. In popular tales and 
anecdotes the Jew was said to be damned for having rejected 
the Christian savior, and Romanian folklore added antisemi- 
tism to theological antipathies by describing Jews as agents 
of the Devil, covetous of Christian blood, money-grubbing, 
cowardly, and villainous. Jewish intelligence and inventive- 
ness were acknowledged with an invariable sneer. The roots 
of Romanian antisemitism were basically those found else- 
where: religious prejudice and intolerance, economic com- 
petition, and chauvinistic xenophobia. Only the pretexts var- 
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ied according to circumstance. Thus it was alleged that the 
“invasion of Russian and Polish Jews would place Romanian 
commerce in their hands”; there was resentment of Jewish ap- 
peals to Western countries for the ending of persecution; and 
indignation over the insistence of these nations on the exten- 
sion of civil and political liberties to the Jews of Romania fol- 
lowing the peace treaties of 1878 and 1919. Such “injustices” 
intensified native antisemitism, which was especially fostered 
by certain writers. Ironically enough, the most violent anti- 
Jewish fanatics were often those whose own ethnic origin was 
least reliably Romanian. 


THE CLASSIC STEREOTYPE. For literary antisemites the Jew 
was responsible for all the ills of the Romanian people. In 
the case of the eminent nationalist writer Vasile Alecsandri 
(1821-1890), the titles of some of his plays are significant - Lipi- 
torile satelor (“The Village Leeches”), Herscu Boccegiul (“Her- 
shel the Peddler”), and Navdlirea Jidanilor (“The Invasion of 
the Yids”). The poet Mihail Eminescu (1850-1889) viciously 
attacked the Jews’ “anti-national” character; the scholarly Bog- 
dan Petriceicu Hasdeu (1838-1907), who was himself of partly 
Jewish descent, considered Jews a plague within society; and 
Costache Negruzzi (1808-1868) even resented their alleged 
dislike of nature and flowers. 

Both before and after World War 1 the Romanian intel- 
ligentsia was poisoned by such anti-Jewish sentiments. Three 
university professors — A.C. Cuza (1857-1946), Bogdan-Duica 
(1865-1934), and Nicolae Iorga (1871-1940) — also spread the 
idea that the Jews of Romania were descendants of the *Kha- 
zars, who had once dominated parts of Eastern Europe. 

During the 1930s, under the growing influence of Na- 
zism, Romanian antisemitic movements (which included 
many students) increased their strength. Other writers who 
succumbed to the doctrines of racism included Nael Ionescu 
(1890-1940), once a friend of the Jews, and Nicolae Davi- 
descu, the poet steeped in the Song of Songs, who became 
the antisemitic theoretician of Vremea, a review which had 
formerly published many works by Jewish writers. Ion Alex- 
andru Bratescu-Voinesti (1868-1946), who abandoned paci- 
fism for xenophobic nationalism, concluded that all Jewish 
writings were pornographic and aimed at the destruction of 
family life. The poet Octavian Goga (1881-1938), who was also 
prime minister of Romania, injected his anti-Jewish venom 
into Mustul care fierbe (“The Boiling Must,” 1927), and an- 
other writer, Nichifor Crainic (1889-1972), who was Romania’ 
minister of propaganda during World War 11, expressed his 
hatred of the Jews in religious terms as editor of the review 
Gdndirea (1926-44). In his novel 1907 (1937), Cezar Petrescu 
(1892-1961) blamed the Jews for the peasants’ rebellion of that 
year, while another novelist, Ionel Teodoreanu (1897-1954), 
created amoral Jews who speak a mutilated Romanian. Even 
the Socialist Panait Istrati (1884-1935), a disciple of the hu- 
manitarian Romain Rolland, who wrote mainly in French, 
predicted the downfall of the Jews because of their supposed 
identification with the Communism he had rejected. 
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OBJECTIVE ATTITUDES. Literary societies did not, however, 
adopt antisemitism as a policy. Although Semdndatorul, the 
review of Nicolae Iorga, received contributions from many 
antisemites, it remained impartial. So did Viata Romdneasca, 
which reflected the popular-democratic views of writers such 
as Constantin Stere (1865-1936), Mihail Sadoveanu (1880- 
1961), and G. Ibraileanu (1861-1936). Political issues were 
also excluded from Flacdra, Convorbiri literare, Viata Nova, 
and Sburatorul Literar, which were only concerned with aes- 
thetic problems. 

Among Romanian writers who showed understanding 
for the Jew’s position were the democratic historian Nicolae 
Balcescu (1819-1852), Alexandru Odobescu (1834-1895), and 
the revolutionary hero Aleco Russo (1819-1859), who wrote 
in his Cugetdri (“Reflections,” 1856) that “it is not wise to 
oppress the Children of Israel.” Junimea, the literary society 
that created the “New Direction” in modern Romanian lit- 
erature, did not espouse antisemitism, although most of its 
members toed the anti-Jewish line. This was due to the firm 
control of the founder, Titu Liviu Maiorescu (1840-1917), 
a conservative prime minister and Romania's first great liter- 
ary critic. He was supported by Petre P. Carp (1837-1918), a 
translator of Shakespeare, who admired Jewish talent. 
Ion Luca Caragiale (1852-1912), who scorned antisemitism 
as a bestial aberration, was the first great Romanian writer 
to present a Jew’s state of mind in a work of literary impor- 
tance. His masterly short novel, O faclie de Pasti (“An Easter 
Candle,’ 1889), is a psychological study of a Jewish innkeeper, 
Leiba Zibal, terrorized by his would-be murderer one Eas- 
ter night. 


SYMPATHETIC PORTRAYALS. The outstanding prose writer 
Mihail Sadoveanu (1880-1961), who was a prominent figure 
in Romanian cultural life, actively opposed the antisemites. 
His attitude led to the burning of his works by bands of hoo- 
ligans who nicknamed him “Jidoveanu” (ie., the Jew-lover, 
Sadoveanu). Whole passages of his works deal with the life of 
Jews whom he had come to know in his native townlet. One of 
his best stories, “Haia Sanis” (1909), explores the painful state 
of mind of a Jewish girl in love with a gentile. 

Liviu Rebreanu (1885-1944), one of the great Romanian 
novelists, published the impressive novella Itic Strul dezertor 
(“Itzik Shtrul the Deserter;’ 1921), the tale of a Jewish soldier 
who is driven to commit suicide when his superior officer 
involves him in a fictitious desertion. However, in 1938, Re- 
breanu succumbed to Fascist influence and published the 
novel, Gorila (“The Gorilla’), in which one character pres- 
ents antisemitic prejudice in a very favorable light. On the 
other hand, the religious writer Gala Galaction published 
many books and articles about Judaism and in support of 
Zionism and often described poverty-stricken Jews, endow- 
ing them with moral distinction. In his best novel, Papucii lui 
Mahmud (“Mohammed's Slippers,” 1932), Galaction was op- 
timistic about the peaceful coexistence in the future of Chris- 
tians, Muslims, and Jews. This was also the case with Victor 
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Ion Popa (1895-1946) in his play, Take, Ianke, si Kadir (1933), 
Another leading opponent of antisemitism was the critic Eu- 
gen Lovinescu, leader of the review and literary group entitled 
Sburatorul literar. Many distinguished Jewish writers received 
their literary training under this exponent of French culture 
and modernism. 

A particularly courageous stand was taken by George 
CAalinescu (1899-1965), one of the most eminent of modern 
Romanian writers. In 1939, when antisemitism was reach- 
ing its peak, he expressed his opposition in a famous article 
entitled “Evreii” (“The Jews”), which appeared in his Jassy 
review, Jurnalul literar. Calinescu’s vast Istorie a Literaturii 
Rodmne (“History of Romanian Literature,” 1941) included 
details of all the Jewish writers officially removed from the 
annals of Romanian literature by the fascist Antonescu regime 
and dealt with their works in an objective spirit. His attitude 
led to violent demonstrations by antisemitic students and 
to the public burning of his books. In 1941 a notorious anti- 
Jewish journalist, Pamfil Seicaru, denounced his opus as “a 
national scandal.” The Jewish characters in Calinescu’s fic- 
tion — novels such as Enigma Otiliei (“Otilia’s Enigma,’ 1938) 
and Scrinul negru (“The Black Chest; 1960) — have the vir- 
tues and vices of people despised and rejected by their host 
society. 


Treatment by Jewish Writers 

Apart from their output of polemics against antisemitism, 
Romania’s Jewish writers were also concerned with projecting 
a favorable image of Jews and Jewish life in works of fiction. 
Among the poets, Avram Axelrad and Alexandru Dominic 
stressed the melancholy situation of their people in an alien 
and hostile environment, a theme especially elaborated by 
Adolf Rodion *Steuerman, whose volume of collected Jewish 
verse, Spini (“Thorns,’ 1915), highlighted the spiritual conflicts 
of the Jewish intellectual. The question of Jewish survival as- 
sumed major importance in prose. The most significant work 
by Moise *Roman-Ronetti was his play Manasse (1900), which 
dealt with the conflict between the old and the new Jewish 
generations and between Jews and gentiles. Its performance 
gave rise to antisemitic student disorders, and moved Adrian 
Verea to write a sequel to Roman-Ronetti’s drama (1915). Hen- 
ric *Sanielevici used his literary and scientific gifts to combat 
Nazi race theories with In slujba Satanei (“In the Service of 
the Devil,” 1930-35); while Isac Iacovitz *Ludo, a veteran Jew- 
ish publicist who made his peace with the Communists after 
World War 11, fiercely satirized leading Romanian antisem- 
ites and demolished their portrayal of Jewish types. A positive 
image was presented by the novelists Ion *Calugaru, whose 
works constitute a vast fresco of Romanian Jewry, and Isac 
*Peltz, who wrote pioneering and successful novels about Jew- 
ish ghetto life in Bucharest. A few of the latter's works, such 
as Calea Vacaresti (1933) and Foc in Hanul cu Tei (“Fire at the 
Khan Inn,” 1934), went through several editions. De doud mii 
de ani (“For the Past 2,000 Years,” 1934), by Mihail *Sebastian, 
was a moving description of a Jewish intellectual’s antisemitic 
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ordeals and spiritual torment. Although its hero is unable to 
accept either Zionism or Communism, the book contains 
some excellent description of pre-World War 11 Jewish life in 
Romania. A rare instance of Jewish self-hatred was the novelist 
Ury Benador (1895-1971), whose Marxist convictions led him 
to portray Romanian Jewry, in works written after the Holo- 
caust, in a generally hostile manner. On the other hand, Iulia 
Soare, a writer of the postwar generation, produced an objec- 
tive study of a middle-class Jewish family during the second 
decade of the 20" century. 


Jewish Contribution to Romanian Literature 

In so culturally backward a land as Romania, Jews naturally 
played an important literary role from the late 19» century, 
despite the prejudices and restrictions that operated against 
them. In philology, folklore, and bibliography they were ac- 
knowledged pioneers, and many Romanian Jews who later 
gained distinction as poets, playwrights, and novelists, be- 
gan their career in journalism. By common admission, Ro- 
manian philology was largely the creation of Jewish schol- 
ars. Heinrich *Tiktin and Lazar *Saineanu (L. Sdinéan) were 
experts of international renown, the former producing the 
first - and to date the most scientific - Romanian grammar, 
the latter publishing the first comprehensive dictionary of the 
Romanian language. Denied Romanian citizenship, Tiktin 
moved to Berlin and Sainéanu to Paris, both men broadening 
their work to include general philological research. I.A. Can- 
drea Hecht (1872-1950) was also a lexicographer of the first 
rank. In folklore two outstanding figures were Moses Gaster 
and Moses *Schwarzfeld. Gaster’s many learned works in- 
clude the pioneering Literatura populard romdnd (1883) and 
Chrestomatia romdand (1891). A staunch Jewish nationalist, 
he antagonized the Romanian government with his protests 
against antisemitism and in 1885 was expelled and settled in 
England. E. Schwarzfeld, an eminent historian of Romanian 
Jewry, was also expelled and settled in Paris. Two other great 
philologists and linguists were A. Grauer (Brauer; 1900-2?) 
and J. Byck (1897-1964). 


LITERARY PIONEERS. Curiously enough, the first signifi- 
cant Jewish contribution to Romanian literature was made 
by a semiliterate peddler, Moise *Cilibi (Ephraim Moses b. 
Sender), whose annual books of folk wisdom, dictated to the 
printer, enjoyed an extraordinary success from 1858 until his 
death. Although objective critics stressed the important role of 
emerging Jewish writers as apostles of avant-garde ideas and 
techniques, those less sympathetic to Jewish literary aspira- 
tions could always find fault with their work. Some claimed 
that the Jews dealt with Romanian national themes that they 
could not possibly appreciate, while others maintained that 
they unjustifiably neglected specifically Jewish questions. 
While it is undeniable that many Romanian-Jewish writers 
showed greater concern for Romanian than for Jewish issues, 
it is worth recalling that Roman-Ronetti’s dramatic master- 
piece, Manasse, which did investigate the problems of Roma- 
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nian Jewry, was driven off the stage of the Romanian National 
Theater by antisemitic nationalist demonstrators. During the 
years preceding World War 1, when Titu Maiorescu’s aesthetic 
theories were dominant, Constantin *Gherea-Dobrogeanu, a 
literary critic and Socialist writer, introduced his own social 
and materialist conception of art, inaugurating a new school 
of scientific criticism. The same period saw the emergence 
of other Jewish literary scholars and critics, notably Ion Tri- 
vale, whose brilliant career was cut short by World War 1, and 
Henric Sanielevici, one of Romania’s most erudite and inci- 
sive polemical critics. 


POETS. Among creative writers, Barbu *Nemteanu intro- 
duced a Heinesque note into the poetry of his time, while 
D. Iacobescu ushered in French symbolism. The few poems 
printed at that time by Tristan *Tzara and his review, Simbolul, 
already foreshadowed the future rebel and creator of Dada- 
ism; while the verse of Felix *Aderca proclaimed the poetic in- 
novator, though not the great novelist that he was to become 
between the two world wars. Another remarkable poet of the 
time was Eugen *Relgis who later inaugurated the intellectual 
current of humanitarianism in Romania. Other leading poets 
were Leon Feraru, Enric Furtuna, A. Toma, and the versatile 
Samson Lazar, who settled in Israel. Jewish suffering especially 
preoccupied two other poets, Avram Axelrad and Adolf Ro- 
dion Steuerman. 

Immediately after World War 1, the economic prosper- 
ity which followed Romania’ annexation of Transylvania, 
Bukovina, and Bessarabia was accompanied by an unusual 
literary boom. The euphoria of a hard-won emancipation 
also contributed to the increasing activity of Jewish writers. 
Benjamin *Fondane, known in his earlier Romanian years 
as Beniamin (Wechsler) Fundoianu, wrote poems about the 
countryside, but his works were suffused with Jewish in- 
spiration. Even after his emigration to France in 1923, Fon- 
dane occasionally published Romanian verse. The collection 
Privelisti (“Landscapes”), one section of which describes life 
in the Moldavian shtetl, was published in 1930. The new lyrical 
themes and imagery introduced by Camil Baltazar during the 
1920s led him to be acknowledged as one of the most gifted 
poets of his time. He was closely followed by Ilarie *Voronca, 
whose review, 75 HP, inaugurated the new integralist trend in 
1924. Another avant-garde poet was Sasa *Pana (1902-1981); 
his highly nonconformist verse appeared in the review Unu, 
whose guiding spirit he was during the years 1928-32. Marcel 
Breslasu wrote biblical poetry, while Maria Banus with her 
verse collection Tara fetelor (“The Maidens’ Land,” 1937) re- 
vealed herself to be Romania’s outstanding poetess. By con- 
trast, a forerunner of the absurd in poetry was Alexandru Ro- 
bot (Alter Rotman, 1916-1943). Classical verse was published 
during the 1920s and 1930s by Andrei Tudor (1907-1959), and 
by Virgiliu Monda and Emil *Dorian, both of whom became 
better known as novelists, as well as by Leon Feraru and Al- 
exandru Dominic, whose poem “Israel” (1920) was hailed by 
the critics as a masterpiece. 
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PLAYWRIGHTS AND NOVELISTS. Writers of the period be- 
tween the world wars include the playwrights B. Luca and 
Adrian Verea, who also published verse. Isaia Racaciuni 
(1900-2) wrote social novels such as Mal (“Swamp,’ 1934) 
and Dati-ni-l inapoi pe Isus (“Give Us Back Jesus,” 1936) and 
Paradis uitat (“Forgotten Paradise,” 1937), as did Sergiu *Dan 
and Cella Serghi. Mihail Sebastian, one of the most prolific 
and versatile prose writers in Romania, wrote essays, criticism, 
novels, and plays. His drama Steaua fard nume (“The Nameless 
Star,” 1943) was the only work by a Jew staged (albeit under 
an assumed name) during the era of Nazi persecution. With 
his novels and poems Marcel *Blecher was a pioneer of sur- 
realism and existentialism, while Ion Calugaru and Isac Peltz 
portrayed Jewish life in Romania’s towns and villages. Abra- 
ham Leib *Zissu, a leading Zionist, wrote novels and sketches 
exclusively on Jewish themes. 


THE NAZI ERA AND ITS AFTERMATH. Although Jewish 
writers in Romania suffered less from the Nazi “Final Solu- 
tion” than Jews in most other lands under Hitler’s domina- 
tion, their works were suppressed and they had to spend the 
war years (1941-44) in hiding or anonymous seclusion. The 
restrictive atmosphere so prevalent in the country already led 
many Jewish writers to emigrate after World War 1 and a re- 
markable number of talented Jewish writers made their way 
to France, notably Benjamin Fondane, Isidore Isou (1925- ), 
Adolphe Orna (1882-1925), Claude Sernet (1902-1968), Tristan 
Tzara, and Ilarie Voronca. Fondane, who was murdered in the 
Birkenau death camp, was the most consciously Jewish among 
them. Two other Romanian-Jewish writers who emigrated to 
France were the talented novelist Sorana *Gurian and the critic 
Aureliu Weiss. Enric Furtuna ended his life in Brazil and Eu- 
gen Relgis settled in Montevideo in 1947. Three who moved 
to Israel were Samson Lazar, A.L. Zissu, and the poet Mayer 
*Rudich (1913- ), who resumed his literary and journalistic 
career in Tel Aviv in 1959. 

Several Jewish writers who had risen to eminence be- 
fore World War 11, including Baltazar, Ludo, and Peltz, du- 
tifully conformed to the requirements of Romania’s postwar 
Communist regime. Ludos attacks on the former royal family 
and the hostile accounts of the Jewish bourgeoisie published 
by Ury Benador were devoid of literary value. On the other 
hand, Maria Banus and Marcel Breslasu, though faithful to the 
party line, maintained a higher ethical and artistic standard 
in their works, as did Samuel Gregore with his fantastic novel 
Dincolo (“Beyond,;’ 1944). The new writers of the post-World 
War 11 era did not, in general, pay much attention to Jewish 
questions. Many adopted Romanian names, obscuring their 
Jewish origin. As authors and critics, they made an important 
contribution to the development of neo-realistic literature. 
Among the literary historians and critics who held leading 
posts on the editorial boards of various reviews were Vera 
Calin, Paul (Cohn) Cornea (1924- ), Ovid Crohmalniceanu, 
Samuil (Druckman) Damian (1930- ), B. (Bernstein) Elvin 
(1927—_ ), Silvian Iosifescu, Mihail Petroveanu (1923— ), Lucian 
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(Leibovici) Raicu (1934- _), Nicolae Tertulian, and Henri Zalis 
(1932- ). Elvin published books on Sebastian (1956), Anatole 
France (1957), and Chekhov (1961) and studies of Ionesco and 
Camus; Petroveanu in his Studii literare (1966) wrote on Fon- 
dane; while Zalis wrote on Flaubert (1968). In drama, Aurel 
*Baranga (1913-1979), Alexandru Mirodan, and Dorel Dorian 
wrote plays that were highly praised and often performed on 
the Romanian stage. 

Representative prose writers of the period were Radu 
Cosasu, Sorana Gurian, Norman Manea (1936-_), Ieronim 
Serbu, Cella Serghi, Alexandru Sever, Iulia Soare, and Vlad- 
imir Colin (1921-1991), a state prize winner, whose stories 
for children and adolescents were widely appreciated. When 
the Communist regime relaxed its stringent demands in the 
1960s, several Romanian-Jewish poets were able to tackle 
themes about human relationships with skill and sensitivity. 
Such writers included Veronica *Porumbacu, Nina Cassian, 
George Toma Maiorescu, Petre Solomon (1923-1991), Stefan 
Jures (1931- ), and Florin Mugur, who was awarded an inter- 
national poetry prize at Sarajevo, Yugoslavia, in 1969. 


Literature of the Holocaust 
In Romania, as in other lands once under Nazi control, a 
special literature arose reflecting the era of the European 
Holocaust. Non-Jewish novelists who dealt with this theme 
included Eusebiu Camilar (1910-1965), who described the 
mass murder of Jews in Negura (1949), and George Calinescu, 
whose Scrinul Negru (1960) dealt with Jewish deportation to 
and life in the camps of Transnistria. The latter work also con- 
tains a powerful description of the massacre of the Jews from 
Odessa. After their visits to former death camps in Poland, 
George Bogza (1908-1993) and Eugen Jebeleanu (1911-1991) 
wrote moving poems about the Nazi atrocities, while Ion 
Grigorescu’s novel, Obsesia (“Obsession,” 1960), concludes 
with the suggestion that a new Wailing Wall be erected at 
Auschwitz. 

The Holocaust was the one Jewish theme that inspired 
a significant number of Jewish writers in postwar Roma- 
nia. Documentary works were published by Filip Brunea- 
Fox (1898-1977) who disclosed details of the Bucharest po- 
grom organized by Romanian Nazi legionaries in his Orasul 
Macelului (“City of Slaughter,’ 1944); by M. Rudich in La brat 
cu moartea (“Hand in Hand with Death; 1945), which de- 
scribed the deportations from Bukovina and Bessarabia; and 
by Aurel Baranga, who collected data on the most significant 
acts of terror perpetrated by Romania Nazis in Ninge peste 
Ucraina (“Snow falls over the Ukraine,” 1945’, 1946”). Other 
Jewish writers wrote novels and shorter prose works on Nazi 
war crimes. Emil Dorian’s novel Otrava (“Poison,’ 1946) de- 
scribed the early antisemitic outbreaks in Bucharest; while 
Sergiu Dan in Unde incepe noaptea (“Where the Night Be- 
gins,” 1945) and Roza si ceilalti (“Rosa and the Others,’ 1947), 
Ieronim Serbu in Nunta in stepd (“Wedding on the Steppe,” 
1955), and Isac Peltz in Israel ins-ingerat (“Bloodstained Israel,” 
1946) reach a climax with detailed descriptions of life in the 
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Transnistrian camps. Matei Gall’s novel Masacrul (1957) de- 
scribed the murder of a group of Jewish communists by an ss 
unit and Arnold Dagani’s diary of the deportation, Groapa este 
in livada de visini (1947), was one of the most impressive ac- 
counts of its type. Another survivor, Oliver Lustig, wrote two 
novels on his experiences in Auschwitz, while Maria Arsene 
(Arthur Leibowici, 1909-1975) published various works about 
the Nazi terror in Romania, including the novels Hotel Am- 
basador (1967) and Los (1968). Other works on the Holocaust 
were written by Cella Serghi, G.T. Maiorescu, and Alexandru 
Jar (1912-1988), whose novel, Trddarea lunii (“The Moon’s 
Treason,’ 1968), is set in Nazi-occupied Vilna. Finally, poems 
on Jewish suffering at the hands of the Nazis were written by 
Camil Baltazar, Maria Banus, Sasa Pana, Veronica Porumbacu, 
and Mayer Rudich. 

Consciously or unconsciously, Jewish writers in Roma- 
nia revealed their spiritual heritage in such characteristics 
as their interest in research, their spirit of innovation, their 
predilection for philosophical reflection, and their ability to 
grasp the torments of the human soul. Even their inclination 
toward social revolt has its ethical roots in the Bible. Although 
they may have drifted far from religious tradition, only a very 
few Romanian-Jewish writers advocated total assimilation. 
Most of the non-Zionists merely submerged themselves in 
the themes and ideals of their era without renouncing their 
ties with the Jewish people. This is also true of the more recent 
writers whose lack of specifically Jewish appeal is attributable 
to the limitations imposed by Romania’s Marxist theoreticians 
rather than to their own free choice and mode of expression. It 
is significant that, after 1967, Romania's friendly relations with 
Israel - unique among communist states of Eastern Europe - 
brought about an upsurge of Jewish consciousness among the 
country’s younger writers. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Gaster, Ilchester Lectures on Greco-Sla- 
vonic Literature (1887); M. Schwarzfeld, in: Anuar pentru Israeliti 
5652 (1891); O. Densusianu, Studii de filologie romdand: Psaltirea 
Voroneteand (1898); idem, Literatura romana modernd, 2 vols. (1929); 
G. Panu, Amintiri de la “Junimea” din lasi (1908); E. Lovinescu, Isto- 
ria civilizatiei romdne moderne (1924); idem, Istoria literaturii romane 
contemporane (1927); L. Feraru, Development of Romanian Poetry 
(1929); G. Calinescu, Istoria literaturii romdne (1941); D. Murarasu, 
Nationalismul lui Eminescu (1955); Perpessicius, Mentiuni de istorio- 
grafie literara si folclor (1957); E. Turdeanu, in: Revue des Etudes Rou- 
maines (1960), nos. 5-7. 

[Dora Litani-Littman] 


ROMANIN, SAMUELE (1808-1861), Italian historian. Born 
in Trieste, Romanin went to live in Venice at age 12, living 
there for the rest of his life. He became famous as the author 
of La Storia dei Popoli Europei dalla Decadenza dell’Impero Ro- 
mano, and especially Storia Documentata di Venezia, a work 
in 10 volumes written between 1853 and 1861. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Pavanello, “Gli studi sulla pit antica sto- 
ria veneziana dal Romanin ai nostri giorni; in: Teneo Veneto (1903), 
265-5. 
[Massimo Longo Adorno (2 ed.)] 
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ROMANIN JACUR, LEONE (1867-1928), Italian politician. 
He was a leading light of Paduan Jewry. Romanin Jacur was 
senator of the Kingdom of Italy from 1880 to 1913. He became 
famous for the attention he paid to the issues related to the 
modernization of the countryside. He opposed Zionism and 
on the occasion of Theodor Herzl’s visit to Italy refused to ar- 
range for him an audience with Pope Pius x, which had been 
asked for by Felice Ravenna. Romanin Jacur was on good 
terms of friendship with Pius x dating back to the times when 
the future pope was a parish priest in the Padua countryside. 
Romanin Jacur also held the office of minister of public works 
from 1894 to 1896 and was undersecretary at the Ministry of 
the Interior in 1899. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Claudia De Benedetti (ed.), IJ Cammino della 
Speranza: gli Ebrei e Padova, vol. 2 (1998), 97-99. 


[Massimo Longo Adorno (2™ ed.)] 


ROMANIOTS. The name Romaniots is employed to define 
the original Jewish population of the territories of the Byzan- 
tine Empire, Constantinople, the Balkans, and Asia Minor, 
and their descendants in all matters relating to their customs, 
language, and tradition. The family names of the Romaniots 
were Greek, their synagogues were known by Greek names, 
and they were considerably influenced by Greek culture and 
especially the Greek language, which had also been adopted 
in their synagogue services. In 1547 a translation of the Torah 
in Greek and Ladino was published in Constantinople. The 
Greek translation was printed in square characters (see *Ju- 
deo-Greek). The customs and special versions of the Romani- 
ots’ prayers were collected in the “Mahzor Romania” which in- 
cludes the New Moon prayer given in Judeo-Greek. For many 
years, they read the Book of Jonah on the Day of Atonement 
in Hebrew and in Greek. It was also the custom to read Ruth, 
Lamentations, the tractate Avot, and a commentary to the 
Song of Songs in Greek. From the 16 century, the Romaniots 
were on the defensive culturally and socially against the waves 
of immigrants who arrived from the European countries, no- 
tably from *Spain and *Portugal, and who gradually imposed 
their way of life and customs on the existing population. The 
number of their synagogues decreased and their Greek dialect 
became limited to the Greek Jews in the towns of Kastoria, 
Ioannina, and Chalcis and to the *Karaites of the Haskoy dis- 
trict of Constantinople. The synagogue of the “Gregos Com- 
munity” continued to exist in Constantinople until 1660, that 
of *Sofia until 1898, and that of *Adrianople until it was burnt 
down in 1905. Among the customs and traditions of the Ro- 
maniots may be mentioned the seven wedding blessings that 
are recited at the betrothal (erusin) ceremony, whereas the 
usual custom is to recite it at the actual marriage ceremony. 
Originally, the husband did not inherit from the wife but later 
the marriage contract was amended according to which the 
husband shared the wife’s inheritance with her offspring. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rosanes, Togarmah, 1 (19307); Assaf, in: 
Sefer ha-Yovel le... S. Krauss (1937), 169-77; D. Goldschmidt, in: Se- 
funot, 8 (1964), 205-36; J. Starr, The Jews in the Byzantine Empire 
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ROMAN LITERATURE. Although there is information con- 
cerning the Jews in Rome as early as 139 B.c.E., the first Latin 
writers to mention the Jews or Judaism in their writings are 
*Cicero and Varro, who lived at the end of the republic. It is 
significant that Cicero does not mention the Jews or Judaism 
in his philosophical works, but only in his orations - in his 
speech in defense of Flaccus (Pro Flacco) of 59 B.c.£., and in 
his De Provinciis Consularibus of 56 B.c.£. — in both instances 
his remarks are derogatory. The Jewish religion he defines as a 
superstitio, and the Jews themselves are described as a people 
born to slavery, but there is no need to draw far-reaching con- 
clusions from his polemical thrusts since they arose from the 
fact that the Jews were to be found in the opposite camp from 
the one Cicero was representing. In similar situations, other 
nations received no more sympathetic treatment at the hands 
of the great orator. The stereotyped antisemitic complaints of 
the Hellenistic period are, at any rate, not mentioned by him. 
In contrast to Cicero, Varro, the foremost scholar in the pe- 
riod of the late republic, treats the Jewish way of life with re- 
spect. He praises Jewish religious worship which opposed all 
pictorial and plastic representation, and compares it with the 
early Roman practice which similarly rejected them in their 
worship of the gods. 

The growth of the Jewish population in Rome in the 
time of Augustus is reflected in the mainstream of contem- 
porary Roman literature. The poet Tibullus alludes to the 
Jewish Sabbath; Horace refers to the missionary fervor of 
the Jews and to their gullibility; the historian Livy speaks 
of the Temple of the Jews in Jerusalem and stresses that the 
worship therein is unique in that it contains no representa- 
tion or any idol whatsoever of the godhead. Ovid was fa- 
miliar with the Jewish Sabbath, and Augustus himself men- 
tions it in a letter to Tiberius, although - like many of the 
Greeks and Romans of those days - he was under the im- 
pression that it was customary for the Jews to fast on the 
Sabbath. 

The longest description of Judaism extant from the writ- 
ers of the age of Augustus is that found in the epitome of 
*Pompeius Trogus’ “Universal History.’ He relates the his- 
tory of the Jews, the origin of their religion and their com- 
monwealth, as well as a description of the physical properties 
of their land, in his description of the Seleucid Empire. He 
deals with the origin of the nation at length, but only cur- 
sorily with its later history. The treaty between Judea and 
Rome (161 B.C.E.) is considered to have been a decisive step 
toward the achievement of independence from the Seleu- 
cid yoke on the part of the Jews. His description of the be- 
ginnings of the Jewish people is a potpourri of informa- 
tion gleaned from the Bible, from a Damascene source, and 
from the well-known Greco-Egyptian tradition concerning 
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their origin. Trogus, without doubt, utilized sources written 
in Greek. 

Roman literature of the Augustan age does not yet con- 
tain ideological antisemitism. This enmity begins to develop 
somewhat later, and *Seneca would seem to be its first rep- 
resentative. Other protagonists are such famous writers as 
Quintilian, *Tacitus and *Juvenal. They belong to the period 
(the end of the first and beginning of the second centuries 
c.E.) in which the attraction toward Judaism among the gen- 
tiles reached its height. At this time, there were many Ro- 
mans - both men and women - who accepted to a greater or 
a lesser extent the practices and the beliefs of Judaism. In the 
eyes of many representatives of the Roman aristocracy, Ju- 
daism and its offshoot, Christianity, were undermining the 
very foundations of Roman society. Most of the Roman writ- 
ers who attacked Judaism also expressed dissatisfaction with 
the spread of the Eastern cults and their penetration into 
Roman society. 

Seneca looked upon the Jews as a wicked people, whose 
customs had spread throughout the entire world and thus 
“turned the vanquished into the vanquishers.” He inveighs 
against the Jewish Sabbath and against the lighting of lights in 
honor of the godhead on the Sabbath day, since the gods are 
in no need of this light. Seneca’s younger contemporary, the 
satirist Persius, saw the practices of Judaism as one of the ex- 
pressions of the superstition reflected in other rites originating 
from the East, such as those in Phrygia and in Egypt. 

A frontal attack upon Judaism and those who believe in 
it, and particularly upon its followers and sympathizers among 
the Romans, may be found in Tacitus’ famous description of 
the Jews at the beginning of Book 5 of his Historiae. Tacitus 
there brings six different explanations concerning the ori- 
gin of the Jews, but relates at inordinate length the tradition 
which originated in the rabidly antisemitic Hellenistic circles 
in Egypt (see *Greek Literature, Ancient). Tacitus does not 
hide his extremely negative attitude toward Judaism. He de- 
scribes the Jews as outstanding in their hatred of other peo- 
ples while at the same time equally notable for their solidar- 
ity among themselves. Those who become proselytes learn 
the ways of the Jews and become similarly disdainful of the 
gods and indifferent to the welfare of their former country and 
families. Tacitus notes the Jewish conception of monotheism, 
and its opposition to the fashioning of any statue or pictorial 
representation of God, but does not indicate his reaction to 
this. He is familiar with the identification of the Jewish reli- 
gion with the Dionysic rites but rejects it out of hand. Tacitus’ 
geographical description contains nothing very specific and 
concentrates upon a description of the Dead Sea, its balsam 
and bitumen. The historical description ignores the early pe- 
riod of independence and pictures the Jews as a people who 
have usually been subject to foreign domination. According to 
Tacitus, Antiochus was prevented from extirpating the Jewish 
superstition because of his involvement in a war with Parthia, 
and it was the international political constellation which was 
instrumental in enabling the Jews to found their own polity. 
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This was of a priestly nature and it nurtured their superstition. 
He concludes that Judea eventually acquired all the negative 
characteristics of an Oriental monarchy. However, it should 
be noted that in his description of Roman rule in Judea, Taci- 
tus does not attribute a particularly rebellious character to the 
Jews; he blames corrupt Roman procurators, such as Felix and 
Florus, for the outbreak of the Jewish War (66-70 c.E.), rather 
than Jewish insubordination. 

Tacitus’ antipathy — like that of his contemporary, Ju- 
venal — does not confine itself to Judaism but rather encom- 
passes other Eastern religions as well, such as that of Egypt. 
What does particularly disturb him is the success of the pros- 
elytizing movement, which to his eyes was a serious menace 
to Roman society. He looked upon the threat to the Roman 
social fabric posed by Jewish religious propaganda as being 
incomparably more serious than the political or military dan- 
ger posed by Jewish arms. A similar attitude toward Jews and 
Judaism is reflected in the works of the Roman satirist Juvenal. 
In his satires is reflected the impression which the Jewish beg- 
gars in Rome made upon him, but they also include the most 
impressive description found anywhere in Roman literature 
of the “downward path” toward Judaism taken by the Roman 
populace, which began with the observance of the Sabbath on 
the part of the father and ended with the complete proselytiz- 
ing of the son. The events of Trajan and Hadrian's reigns and 
the widespread diffusion of Christianity weakened both the 
proselytizing movement and the sympathy for Judaism. Hence 
Jewish religious propaganda ceased to be a burning issue, 
anti-Christian polemic taking its place. Nevertheless, Roman 
writers still continued to take an interest in Judaism. Some 
of them persisted in the anti-Jewish attitude of the preceding 
period, but a more moderate approach can also be discerned. 
Disdain for Judaism is clearly the stand of the African-born 
Latin writer Apuleius (d. 160 C.£.), in contrast to the respect 
which he shows toward other Eastern religions, particularly 
the Egyptian rites in honor of Isis. 

A negative attitude toward the figure of the Jew as such, 
as well as echoes of Seneca’s approach, are also reflected in the 
works of the representative of the pagan Roman aristocracy 
of the early fifth century c.z., *Rutilius Namatianus. How- 
ever, in the Historia Augusta, the reaction to the Jewish phe- 
nomenon is quite different. This is a historiographical work 
produced in the Roman aristocratic circles of the very end of 
the classical period. The ideal emperor described therein - 
Alexander Severus - is represented as treating the patriarch 
Abraham with respect and positively emphasizing Jewish say- 
ings and customs. For further details, see the respective in- 
dividual articles. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Reinach, Textes; M. Radin, The Jews among 
the Greeks and Romans (1915), 97ff. I. Heinemann, in: Pauly-Wissowa, 
suppl. 5 (1931), 3-43; J. Lewy, in: Zion, 8 (1942/43), 1-34, 61-84; idem, 
Olamot Nifgashim (1960), 79-203; J.C. Rolfe (trans.), Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, 3 (1939; Loeb Classical Library), 558-61; J. Parkes, The Conflict 
of the Church and the Synagogue (1934), 207f.; N. Bentwich, in: JQRr, 
23 (1932/33), 344; J. Bernays, Ueber die Chronik des Sulpicius Severus 
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ROMANO, JUDAH BEN MOSES BEN DANIEL (It. Leone 
de Ser Daniel; 14"* century), Italian philosopher and transla- 
tor. Judah’s contemporary, Immanuel of *Rome, wrote a poem 
and a composition in rhymed prose in his honor (Mahbarot, 
vol. 1 (1957), no. 12, pp. 217ff.), and also praised him elsewhere 
in his maqdmat and his biblical commentaries. According to 
information contained in manuscripts (Paris, Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Cod. Héb. 1079, and Budapest, Kaufmann Ms. 281), 
Judah prepared translations for Robert 11 of Anjou, king of Na- 
ples, though this is not altogether certain. Moses *Rieti, who 
lived in the 15'* century, reports that the king studied the Bible 
in the original Hebrew under Judah's guidance. Judah took 
pains to spread a knowledge of philosophy among the Jews, 
and to acquaint them in particular with the works of Chris- 
tian scholars. He was the first to compare the language of Isa- 
iah with that of Cicero. The Latin works, some of which were 
translations of Arabic originals, were translated by him into 
Hebrew for the purpose of making them known to the Jews. 

As far as is known, they include the following: Pseudo - 
Aristotle's Liber de causis (Sefer ha-Illot; in some manuscripts 
also entitled Ha-Tov ha-Gamur or Pirkei ha-Elohut); Aver- 
roes’ De substantia orbis (Maamar be-Ezem ha-Shamayim); 
Thomas Aquinas’ De ideologia (Maamar ha-Hemshelim); the 
treatise ascribed to Boethius, De unitate et uno (Maamar ha- 
Ehad ve-ha-Ahdut); some shorter works of Albertus Magnus, 
Thomas Aquinas, Aegidius Colonna, Alexander of Alexandria 
and Angelo of Camerino. Judah often added his own observa- 
tions and comments to his translations. He also wrote: 

(1) a philosophical commentary on the story of creation 
in Genesis; 

(2) explanatory notes on the Kaddish and Kedushah; 

(3) an introduction to the prophetical books, written in 
a philosophic vein; 

(4) Ben Porat, a commentary on the first four chapters 
of Maimonides’ Sefer ha-Madda; 

(5) a Hebrew-Italian glossary of philosophic terms; 

(6) explanatory notes to various passages in the Bible. It 
is possible that he also wrote a commentary on the Maarekhet 
ha-Elohut of Perez ha-Kohen b. Isaac. Except for some frag- 
ments, none of Judah’s translations or original works has been 


published. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.B. Sermoneta, La dottrina dell’intelletto 
e la “fede filosofica” di Jehudah e Immanuel Romano (1965); Zunz, 
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ROMANO, MARCO (1872-1942), Bulgarian Zionist leader 
and lawyer. Born in Plovdiv (Philippopolis), he participated 
in the first Zionist convention in Plovdiv (1898) and con- 
tested the *Alliance Israélite Universelle concerning the Jew- 
ish national character of schools. The controversy resulted in 
the dismissal of teachers and their replacement by Hebrew 
teachers. Romano was the representative of Bulgaria's Jews at 
the Zionist Congresses, even when he lived in Italy. He estab- 
lished and edited the official Zionist weekly in Bulgaria, Sho- 
far, which existed intermittently until 1940. In 1927 and 1938, 
Romano wrote several essays on the political problems of 
Zionism, Arab-Jewish relations, and the Mandatory govern- 
ment in Palestine (in French). He settled in Palestine in 1937. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Romano et al., Yahadut Bulgaryah (1967), 


613 and index. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


ROMANO, SAMUEL (1906-1941), Yugoslav author, editor, 
and translator. Born in Sarajevo and raised in an observant 
Sephardi family, Romano studied at the Hochschule fuer die 
Wissenschaft des Judentums in Berlin. He later became a 
teacher of religion in the high schools of Zagreb and remained 
active in the profession until his death, which coincided with 
the Nazi invasion of Yugoslavia. As a writer and educator, 
Romano did much to widen the scope of Jewish knowledge 
and culture, and much of his literary work is concerned with 
Jewish national themes. 

In his youth, he wrote lyric poetry in Serbo-Croatian and 
hundreds of children’s poems, some of which were collected 
in Bajke, price, slike Semuela cike (“Tales, Stories, and Pictures 
of Uncle Samuel,” 1938). During the 1920s and 1930s, he also 
edited the Zagreb children’s monthly Ha-Aviv and the liter- 
ary supplement of the Jewish weekly Zidov, in which many 
of his outstanding translations of modern Hebrew prose and 
poetry appeared. His translations of stories by Burla and Ha- 
meiri also appeared in book form. Romano was the first to 
collect and publish the proverbs of the Bosnian Sephardim, 
and his study of Solomon ibn Gabirol appeared in 1930. He 
also helped to translate an anthology of modern Hebrew lit- 
erature by Rabinson and Bistritski (Antologija novohebrejske 


knjizevnosti, 1933). ice 
vi Rotem 


ROMANOS MELODOS (first half of sixth century), hym- 
nographer and composer. Romanos was born of a Jewish 
family in Emesa (the present Homs), Syria. It is not known 
whether his parents had already converted to Christianity or 
whether he did so himself in youth. He became a deacon at 
Berytus (Beirut) and during the reign of Anastasius I (491-518) 
went to Constantinople, where he joined the clergy of the The- 
otokos church. According to legend, he was inspired by a vi- 
sion of Mary to write, and immediately sing, the work which 
became his most famous one - "the First Kontakion on the 
Nativity,’ thus also creating the poetical-musical form which 
was to remain the foremost vehicle of Byzantine liturgical po- 
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etry until the seventh century. The kontakion (essay) is a long 
strophic poem, often of 24 equistructural stanzas prefaced by 
an introduction, the koukoullion (lit. “hood”), which furnishes 
the refrain. About 85 of the hundreds of kontakia ascribed to 
Romanos have been proved to be by him but his authorship 
of the most famous hymn of the Byzantine Church, “Akathis- 
tos,” is still in doubt, nor can it be ascertained whether any 
of his original melodies have survived in manuscripts or in 
the traditional repertoire. Romanos’ kontakia are elaborately 
constructed “poetical sermons” on subjects from the New and 
Old Testament, and were greatly influenced by the forms es- 
tablished by St. Ephraem the Syrian. Links with the contem- 
porary rise of the synagogal *piyyut may well be possible but 
need further investigation. Romanos, considered by tradition 
and scholarship alike as the “father of Byzantine hymnology,’ 
was canonized and his feast day is October 1°*. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Maas and C.A. Trypanis (eds.), Saint Me- 
olodos Romanos, Sancti Romani Melodi Cantica (1963); J. Grosdidier 
de Matons (ed.), Romanos le Melode, 3 vols. (1964-65); E. Wellesz, 
A History of Byzantine Music and Hymnography (1961°), 179-97; M. 


Stoer, in: MGG, 11 (1963), 784f. 
[Bathja Bayer] 


ROMAN-RONETTI, MOISE (originally Aharon Blumen- 
feld; 1847-1908), Romanian author. Born in Oziran, East Gali- 
cia, Roman-Ronetti emigrated to Romania in 1867 (using the 
identity papers of a dead Romanian peasant named Roman). 
He earned his living by teaching Hebrew and Jewish studies, 
but in 1869 some friends helped him to get to Germany, where 
he was given a scholarship by the Alliance Israélite *Univer- 
selle. He studied a variety of subjects, including medicine and 
philology, before returning to Bucharest in 1874. For a time he 
was a schoolteacher and then became a translator at the for- 
eign ministry, but in 1882 he left the city and became a farmer. 
During the peasants’ revolt of 1907, he fled with his family to 
Jassy, where he learned that the peasants had burned his home 
and destroyed all his property. He never recovered from the 
shock. Roman-Ronetti had already begun publishing articles 
on Judaism and Talmud in Hebrew periodicals before he left 
Oziran, and he continued to contribute to such periodicals as 
Ivri Anokhi (Brody, Ukraine) and Ha-Maggid (Lyck, Poland), 
signing himself Moshe Roman. 

His first published work in Romanian was a poem, “Rus- 
sia,’ which appeared in the newspaper Reforma in 1877. In the 
same year he put out a pamphlet, Domnul Kanitverstan (“Mr. 
Kanitverstan”), attacking the notorious antisemitic writer V.A. 
Ureche, in whose school he had been a teacher. In 1898 he at- 
tacked the antisemitic policy of the government in the widely 
read newspaper Adevarul. Discussing Jewish survival, he op- 
posed official Romanian policy toward the Jews who, in his 
opinion, were entitled to a national life of their own. These 
essays were later collected in Doud mdsuri (“Two Measures’, 
1898). Roman-Ronetti’s most important work was the play 
Manasse (1900), which had a dual theme: the conflict between 
three generations of Jews and the antagonism between gentiles 
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and Jews. Performed before the Romanian royal family, the 
play had a warm reception by leading critics, but it provoked 
serious unrest among antisemitic students, who were opposed 
to its production at the Bucharest National Theater. Manasse 
was translated into several languages, including Hebrew and 
Yiddish, and was staged in many countries. The English ver- 
sion is entitled New Lamps for Old (1913). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Lovinescu, Istoria Literaturii Romane Con- 
temporane, 1 (1926), 60-70; G. Calinescu, Istoria Literaturii Romine... 
(1941), 488-9; Sadoveanu, in: Foi de Toamna (1916); Jc (Jan. 28, 1910); 


Jaffe, in: Meassef, 5-6 (1965/66), 445-59. 
[Dora Litani-Littman] 


°"ROMANUS I LECAPENUS, Byzantine emperor, 920-944, 
and co-ruler with *Constantine v11 Porphyrogenitus. Rom- 
anus decreed that the Jews in the realm should be forcibly 
baptized, partly to demonstrate that, although he had come 
to the throne by usurpation, he was following the traditions 
set by the emperors *Basil 1 and *Leo v1. Romanus was also 
exhorted to take this step by the patriarch of Jerusalem in 932. 
The communities of Otranto and Oria in southern Italy were 
severely affected by the decree, although it is not mentioned in 
the Hebrew chronicle Megillat *Ahimaaz. This may be because 
further consequences of Romanus’ decree were prevented by 
the intervention of *Hisdai ibn Shaprut, to whom a letter ad- 
dressed to Helena, wife of the co-emperor Constantine vit, 
has been attributed. The Arab chronicler al-Masudi states that 
in 943-944 Jews from all parts of the empire fled to Khazaria 
whose Jewish king “slew many of the uncircumcised” in a vain 
attempt to force Romanus to stop the persecution. The state- 
ment in the Vision of Daniel (see *Daniel, Vision of) relating 
that Romanus troubled the Jews by expulsion “not by destruc- 
tion but mercifully” remains a problem for clarification. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Starr, Jews in the Byzantine Empire (1939), 
7-8, 151-3; S. Runciman, Emperor Romanus Lecapenus and His Reign 
(1963), 77, 231; Dunlop, Khazars, 89; S. Schechter, in: QR, 3 (1912/13), 
208, 217; A. Sharf, Byzantine Jewry (1971), index; idem, in: Bar-Ilan 
Sefer ha-Shanah, 4-5 (1967), 203-7 (and Eng. summary); Baron, 
Social’, 3 (1957), 182-3; A.A. Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes, 2 (1950), 
31-32; Mann, Texts, 1 (1931), 10-16; 23-25; A.N. Poliak, Kazariyyah 


(Heb., 1951), index. 
[Andrew Sharf] 


ROMBERG, MORITZ HEINRICH (1795-1873), German 
neurologist, born in Meiningen. He made fundamental con- 
tributions in the field of neuropathology. 

His Lehrbuch der Nervenkrankheiten des Menschen (1846) 
is considered to be the first systematic textbook in the field of 
neurology (English translation, A Manual of the Nervous Dis- 
eases of Man, 2 vols., 1853). He discovered a pathognomonic 
sign of locomotor ataxia: the inability of ataxics to stand firm 
or reach the destination of the intended movement when their 
eyes are closed (Rombergism). He described facial hemiatro- 
phy or trophoneurosis called “Romberg’s disease,” and a com- 
plex of symptoms caused by dilatation of blood vessels in the 
splanchnic area. He was the first to describe ciliary neuralgia. 
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In 1838 he became associate professor of internal medicine at 
the University of Berlin. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.R. Kagan, Jewish Medicine (1952), 373. 


[Suessmann Muntner] 


ROMBERG, SIGMUND (1887-1951), composer. Born in 
Nagykanizsa, Hungary, Romberg began his musical career 
as a child prodigy. He was commissioned a lieutenant in the 
Austrian army, and then studied music in Vienna with Victor 
Heuberger. In 1909 he went to the United States and worked 
in various restaurant and theater orchestras. In 1911 he wrote 
his first successful song, “Memories,” and then began to com- 
pose musical shows and operettas. Romberg composed over 
70 operettas, in a tuneful vein indebted equally to the Viennese 
tradition and to Victor Herbert, the founder of the genre in 
the U.S. His best-known works include The Student Prince 
(1924), The Desert Song (1926), The New Moon (1928), and Up 
in Central Park (1945). Many of his operettas were filmed, and 
Romberg himself also adapted other composers’ operettas and 
even operas for the film. He was president of the Song Writers’ 
Protective Association. A fictionalized biography of Romberg, 
Deep in My Heart, was written by E. Arnold (1949). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baker, Biog Dict. 


ROME, capital of Italy. 


The Classical Period 

THE MIDDLE AND LATE REPUBLIC. The earliest record of 
contact between Jews and the Roman Republic is the embassy 
sent by *Judah the Maccabee to Rome, headed by Eupolemos 
ben Johanan, and Jason ben Eleazar. The two ambassadors 
arrived in Rome, and there concluded an alliance with the 
Roman Republic (1 Macc. 7:23-29, Jos., Ant. 12:417-19 and 
War 1:38). Successive Hasmoneans rulers renewed the treaty. 
Jonathan sent two envoys to Rome, Numenius son of An- 
tiochos and Antipater son of Jason, to renew the treaty with 
Rome (1 Macc. 12:1-23, and Jos., Ant. 13:164-170). Simon 
sent another embassy, perhaps headed by the same Numen- 
ios, envoy of Jonathan (1 Macc. 14:24, Jos., Ant. 13:227). Also 
John Hyrcanus renewed the alliance in 132 B.c.£. (Jos., Ant. 
13:259-66). In the treaty mentioned by Josephus, the Roman 
Republic recognized the conquests of Simon the Maccabee. 

These treaties, however, are not evidence for the pres- 
ence of Jews and even less so a Jewish community in Rome. 
However, Valerius Flaccus (1, 3:3) mentions that in 139 B.C.E. 
the praetor peregrinus G.C. Hispanus expelled Chaldeans, as- 
trologers, and Jews who “attempted to contaminate the mor- 
als of the Romans with the worship of Jupiter Sabatius.” It is 
thus clear that according to the Roman author there was a 
presence of Jews other than the Hasmonean envoys, trying 
to proselytize. 

The first nucleus of a Jewish community probably con- 
sisted of Jews arriving at the end of the second century B.C.E. 
and early first century B.c.£. These were joined by the Jewish 
prisoners brought in 61 B.c.E. by Pompey after his campaigns 
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in Judea against the Hasmonean state (Philo, Legatio 23:155). 
Aristobulos 11, who precipitated the war against Pompey, em- 
bellished the Roman warlord’s triumph (Plutarch, Life of Pom- 
pey XLv). When L.V. Flaccus, propraetor of the Province of 
Asia in 62 B.C.E., was accused of the embezzlement of funds, 
which included the half-shekel sent by the Jews of Asia to the 
Temple of Jerusalem, Cicero took his defense. In the oration 
(Pro Flacco 67-68), Cicero mentions that “Jews sent gold also 
from Italy” to Jerusalem and also notes the “aggressiveness of 
the Jewish mobs at political gathering.” It is probable that by 
then there existed an organized Jewish community in Rome, 
which included Jews who had arrived before 63 B.c.£. and of 
course the Jewish prisoners of Pompey who had been freed. 
The legal status of the Jews living in Late Republican Rome 
thus varies from that of citizens, liberti (freed slaves possess- 
ing Roman citizenship), peregrines or foreigners, and of course 
slaves. The community was organized as a collegium, with a 
special status. Moreover this community regularly sent the 
half-shekel tax to the Temple in Jerusalem, like all the other 
organized Jewish communities in the Diaspora. Last but not 
least, it is possible that some of the Jews living in Rome took 
the side of the “populares,” at least according to Cicero. It seems 
that Rome's Jews supported Julius Caesar. This is quite possi- 
ble, as the latter restored in part the glories of the Hasmonean 
state tarnished by Pompey. In addition, Caesar exempted the 
Jewish synagogues from the laws he enacted to curb the power 
of the Roman collegia. It is no surprise then that according to 
Suetonius (Julius Caesar LXxXx1v), Jews as a group mourned 
at Caesar’s funeral in the middle of the Roman Forum. 


The Early Empire 

Only with Augustus is there clear-cut evidence of an organized 
Jewish community in Rome. By then Judea was firmly under 
the rule of King Herod, a staunch ally of Rome. Thus Augustus 
recognized the Jewish community as a collegium licitum, with 
privileges. Jews could send to Jerusalem both the half-shekel 
and the first fruits. The Roman state assisted poor Jews with 
the annona (free distribution of money or grain). If the dis- 
tribution was made on the Sabbath, Jews were entitled to get 
the money or grain the next day (Philo, Legatio 156-58). Most 
of the Jews lived in an area across the Tiber, the Transtiberi- 
num. At least three synagogues can be dated to the Augustan 
period, the congregations of the Augustienses, of the Agrip- 
pienses, and of the Herodians. Jews were quite conspicuous in 
Augustan Rome. The proselytizing activity of the Jews aroused 
the interest of the poet Horace (Saturae 1, 4:140-43). 

Under the rule of the Julio-Claudians (14 c.£.-68 C.E.) a 
number of incidents connected with the Jewish community in 
Rome are worthy of mention. Thus, under Tiberius, it seems 
that Sejanus, the praefectus praetorius tried to expel the Jews 
from Rome. The occasion arose when a Roman matrona, Ful- 
via, wife of the senator Saturninus (Jos., Ant. 18:81-84) was 
victimized by four Jews. Consequently Tiberius ordered the 
banishment of the Jews from Rome in 19 C.£., and around 
4,000, were to be sent to Sardinia to fight against the bandits 
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(Tacitus, Annales 11, 85:4). However, it seems that Jews who 
were Roman citizens were not affected. Thus only foreign Jews 
were expelled. On the other hand the Jews who were sent to 
Sardinia had the status of freedmen. With Sejan’s execution 
the ban was probably revoked. Under Claudius, Suetonius 
records that Claudius expelled “Judaeos impulsore Chraesto” 
(Claudius 25:4). This sentence had been the subject of various 
interpretations. It seems that only Judeo-Christians were ex- 
pelled, or those Jews who took part in brawls with Christians. 
Josephus mentions that under Nero, as member of an embassy 
from Judea, he was graciously received by the empress Pop- 
paea under the protection of the Jewish actor Alityros, a fa- 
vorite of Nero (Josephus, Life 3). 

The Jewish War of 66-70 c.k. deeply affected the Jewish 
community in Rome. First a great number of Jews arrived in 
Rome as prisoners. These prisoners, some of them later freed, 
significantly augmented the Jewish population of Rome. The 
Jewish leaders *Simon bar Giora and *John of Giscala walked 
in chains during Titus’ triumph (Jos., War 7:118-57). Moreover, 
the gold from the Temple in Jerusalem was used to finance 
various building projects, the most important being the Fla- 
vian amphitheater known as the Colosseum. The new ruler, 
Vespasian, enacted a law that obliged the Jews living in the 
Roman Empire to pay a new poll tax, the fiscus Judaicus, to 
the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, instead of the half-shekel 
paid to the Temple in Jerusalem, now destroyed. The han- 
dling of the tax was administered by an official whose title 
was procurator ad capitularia Judaeorum. Vespasian did not 
enact any other discriminatory law against the Jews, nor did 
any anti-Jewish rioting occur following the war in Rome, as 
in other cities of the empire, most notably in Alexandria and 
Damascus. Domitian the last Flavian ruler, is remembered for 
his strict and harsh enforcement of the fiscus Judaicus (Sue- 
tonius, Domitianus 12:2). When the emperor discovered in 
95 C.E. that Flavius Clemens and his wife, Flavia Domitilla, 
both members of the imperial family, were probably proselytes 
to Judaism, he had Flavius executed and his wife exiled. It is 
not clear if this was a measure directed against Jewish pros- 
elytism, or only an episode connected to members of the Im- 
perial family. During Domitian’s reign the poet Martial was 
active in Rome. In his poetry the degraded social condition of 
some of the Jews then living in Rome is reflected. Martial thus 
remarks that Jews are begging (x11, 57:13) and writes about his 
Jewish slave (v11, 35:3—-4). It is in this period that the Jewish 
patriarch Rabban *Gamaliel 11, with three scholars, *Joshua 
ben Hananiah, *Eleazar ben Azariah and Rabbi *Akiva visited 
Rome (Mish., Mais. Sh. 5:9, Er. 4:1; TB, Suk. 23a, 41b, Mak. 
24a; Sifrei Deut. 43; TJ Er. 1, 19b, Suk. 2:4, 52d; Avot de Rabbi 
Nathan 1:14, 32a). 

After Domitian’s murder the new emperor, Cocceius 
Nerva, abolished all abuse connected with the enforcement 
of the Jewish tax. Coins bearing the legend Calumnia Judaica 
sublata were minted. Trajan, although he repressed a revolt in 
Judea, and in the last year of his rule had to face the huge Di- 
aspora revolt of Cyrenaica, Cyprus, and Egypt, did not modify 
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nasy became professor of electrochemistry at the Technische 
Hochschule in Karlsruhe and an editor of the Zeitschrift fuer 
Elektrochemie. He took out some 50 patents, dealing with 
electrodes, industrial chemicals, and photographic materials. 
He also published papers in scientific and technical journals, 
dealing with electric furnaces, the production of potassium 
permanganate and of aluminum, arsenic acid, the fixation of 
atmospheric nitrogen by barium oxide and carbon, titanium, 
the oxidation of toluene, etc. His Einfuehrung in die technische 
Elektrochemie (2 vols., 1910-16) became a standard work. 


[Samuel Aaron Miller] 


ASKENAZY, LUDVIK (1921-1986), Czech author, play- 
wright, and journalist. Born in Cesky Tésin and a Commu- 
nist from his youth, Askenazy joined the Czechoslovak Army 
brigade established in the U.S.S.R. during World War 11. He 
adopted the principles of “socialist realism,’ which he ex- 
pressed in his books, short stories, and radio plays. His works 
include Ulice mild a jiné reportdzZe z Polska (“Nice Street and 
Other Reports from Poland,” 1950), Némecké jaro (“German 
Spring,’ 1950), and his impressions of Austria, Greece, and 
other countries, VSude jsem potkal lidi (“I Met People Every- 
where,’ 1955). In three volumes of short stories — Sto ohn (“A 
Hundred Fires,” 1952), Vysokd politika (“High Politics”; 1953), 
and Kvétnové hvézdy (“Stars in May,’ 1955) —- Askenazy repeat- 
edly stresses the idea that the lives of ordinary people are influ- 
enced and determined by politics. A visit to Palestine with A. 
*Lustig in 1948 inspired Kde tece krev a nafta (“Where Blood 
and Oil Flow,” 1948). In this Askenazy gave expression to his 
anti-colonialism, showing scant sympathy for the emerging 
Jewish state. 

Askenazy often turned to the world of children and wrote 
some of his best stories about them, such as “Détské etudy” 
(“Children’s Etudes,” 1955, 1966), “Ukradeny mésic” (1956, “The 
Stolen Moon’), also adapted for the stage as Milenci z bedny 
(1959, “Lovers from the Box”). Similarly he wrote the text 
for a book of photographs called Cernd bedynka (1960, “The 
Black Box”) and published a collection of allegorical stories 
on animals for children, Psi Zivot (1959, “The Dog’s Life”). In 
the relatively liberal atmosphere of the 1960s he continued to 
write stories - Vajicko (1963, “The Egg”), Mala vanocni povidka 
(1966, “A Small Christmas Story”) — as well as fairy-tales for 
children - Putovdni za svestkovou vini (1959, “Wandering to- 
ward the Plum’s Scent”), Osamély létajici talir (1963, “A Lonely 
Flying Saucer”), Prasténé pohadky (1966, “Dotty Fairy Tales”), 
Pohdadka na klié (1967, “Fairy Tale on Demand”), and Cestopis 
s jezevcikem (1970, “Travel Story with a Dachshund”). In addi- 
tion, he produced many radio and television scripts and was 
active as a playwright with Host (1960, “The Guest”), Raspu- 
tin (1967), etc. After the Soviet occupation of Czechoslovakia 
he left the country and lived in Germany, where he actively 
published his works in German after they were banned in 
Czechoslovakia. He died in Bolzano, Italy, and is buried in 
the Jewish cemetery there. 
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ASKNAZI, ISAAC LVOVICH 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Kunc, Slovnik ceskych spisovatelu beletristu 
(1957). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Slovnik ceskych spisovatelu (“Diction- 
ary of Czech Writers,’ 1982); A. Mikulasek et al., Literatura s hvézdou 
Davidovou (“Literature with the Shield of David”), vol. 1. 


[Avigdor Dagan / Milos Pohar (24 ed.)] 


ASKENAZY, SIMON (1867-1937), Polish historian. Aske- 
nazy studied at the universities of Warsaw and Goettingen and 
taught modern history at the University of Lemberg from 1897 
to 1914, the last seven years as professor. During World War 1 he 
was a member of the Polish National Council in Switzerland. 
After the establishment of an independent Poland he served as 
its first representative at the League of Nations until 1923, when 
the National Democratic government dismissed him from his 
post because he was a Jew. From 1927 to 1937 he was a guest 
professor at the University of Warsaw. Askenazy’s main histori- 
cal studies dealt with the period from the partition of Poland 
in 1772 to the rebellion against Russia in 1863. His chief works 
were a monograph on Prince Joseph Poniatowski (1905) which 
was translated into English, French, and German; Lukasinski 
(1908); Napoleon a Polska (3 vols., 1918-19); Uwagi (“Notes on 
the Polish Problem,” 1924); and Gdansk a Polska (1919; Danzig 
and Poland, 1921). He also wrote the chapters on Russia and 
Poland in the Cambridge Modern History. In 1929 he discov- 
ered manuscripts relating to Napoleon, which he published 
under the title Rekopisy Napoleona, 1793-1795. Askenazy raised 
a generation of students of Polish history who came to hold 
prominent positions in their country’s cultural and political 
life. In 1912 a quarterly journal for the study of Jewish history 
in Poland, Kwartalnik poswiecony badaniu przesztosci Zydéw w 
Polsce, was founded on his initiative. As a Jew, he was regarded 
as a spokesman for the assimilationists. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Kukiel, Szymon Askenazi (Pol., 1935); J. 
Dutkiewicz, Szymon Askenazy i jego szkola (1958); E. Kipa, in: Studja 


i szkice historyczne (1959), 183-97. 
” [Nathan Michael Gelber] 


ASKNAZI, ISAAC LVOVICH (1856-1902), Russian painter. 
Born near Vitebsk (Belorussia) to a wealthy hasidic family, 
Asknazi attended the Academy of St. Petersburg where he 
formed a lifelong friendship with the sculptor Antokolski, 
whom he greatly admired. At the Academy he won a scholar- 
ship to study in Italy for four years. On his return from Italy 
he settled in St. Petersburg. Asknazi was a proud and obser- 
vant Jew. As a student he was unique in being excused from 
attendance at the Academy on the Sabbath and Jewish holi- 
days. He was reproached, however, by the Academy for his 
preoccupation with Jewish subjects, derived from the Bible, 
Jewish history, and the Jewish life of his day. A painstakingly 
academic artist, he made elaborate preparations for his com- 
positions, including sculptures of the accessories. Some of his 
more important works are Abraham Driving out Hagar and 
Ishmael, Moses in the Wilderness, Kohelet, The Death of Judah 
Halevi, A Jewish Wedding, and Sabbath Eve. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vyestnik Izyashchnykh Iskusstv (1886), 418-9; 
D. Maggid, in: Sefer ha-Shanah, 2 (1901), 56-72. 
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ROME 


the legal situation of the Jews living in Rome. On the contrary 
he appears in a positive light as the protagonist of various Mi- 
drashim. Hadrian, Trajan’s successor, enacted around 131 C.E. 
a law banning circumcision. Although there is no other data, 
it is probable that this law also affected the Jewish community 
living in Rome. During the reigns of Trajan and Hadrian the 
Roman poet Juvenal was active. His saturae reflects the preju- 
dices of the Romans towards the Jews. Thus once again Juve- 
nal gives a picture of Jewish beggars camping near the Egeria 
grove (3:12-16), asking for alms near synagogues (3:296), or 
telling fortunes to passersby (6:542-47). Juvenal also despises 
the Roman proselytes who fear the Sabbath, represented as a 
day of idleness (14:96-106). However, Juvenal’s poetry does 
not reflect any special anti-Jewish feeling. Like most Romans, 
Juvenal despised foreigners. His invectives against other ethnic 
groups coming from the provinces, like Egyptians and Orien- 
tals, are even stronger than those against Jews. 


THE LATE EMPIRE. For Late Antiquity, classic texts are sup- 
plemented by epigraphic and archaeological evidence. An- 
toninus Pius, the first ruler of the Antonine dynasty, abolished 
Hadrian's ban on circumcision. However, he enacted harsh 
decrees forbidding the Jews to proselytize. It seems that Mar- 
cus Aurelius and Commodus opened public offices to Jews. 
According to Callistus, the future pope, he broke into a syn- 
agogue to disrupt the Sabbath service. The Roman authori- 
ties reacted swiftly, and Callistus was sentenced by the prae- 
tor to forced labor in the mines of Sardinia. Under Septimius 
Severus and his dynasty the government attitude towards the 
Jews continued to be positive. Thus Septimius Severus re- 
newed Marcus Aurelius’ decree to allow Jews to be eligible 
for public office, and he exempted them from such duties 
as might interfere with their religious practice (Digesta 27, 
1.15.6; 50, 2.3.3). However, Septimius Severus once more for- 
bade Jewish proselytism (Spartianus, Severus 17:1). His son 
Antoninus is remembered for his “Constitutio Antoniniana,’ 
which granted Roman citizenship to all the free inhabitants 
of the Roman Empire, including Jews. The Jewish community 
in Rome was probably affected, because Jews living in Rome 
under the status of peregrine now became Roman citizens. Ac- 
cording to Lampridius (Antoninus Heliogabalus 3:4-5), Helio- 
gabalus wished to observe both Judaism and Christianity. Al- 
exander Severus was known as the “Syrian archisynagogus” by 
his enemies (Lampridius, Alexander Severus 28:7), stressing a 
tie, true or imagined, with the Jews. Moreover he had a high 
regard for both Judaism and Christianity. Rome's Jews prob- 
ably suffered from the anarchy and the economic situation of 
the third century c.z. following Alexander Severus’ murder. 
But that affected the other peoples of the Roman Empire as 
well. In 284 Diocletian became emperor. His reorganization 
of the Roman Empire did not affect the Jewish community of 
Rome legally. However, with Constantine, who emerged as the 
Roman emperor in the West in 313 c.£., the legal situation of 
the Jews began to change for the worse. 

In Late Antiquity there were various synagogues in 
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Rome. To the synagogues of the Augustienses, the Agrippi- 
enses, and the Herodians, new synagogues were added, such 
as the synagogue of the Calcarensians, the Campensians, 
Elaea, Hebrews, Secenians, Siburensians, Tripolitans, Verna- 
clensians, Volumnesians, and perhaps of Severus. Synagogue 
membership thus united the congregations according to vari- 
ous criteria. Hence some congregations were created by cli- 
ents or liberti of a Roman personality (like the synagogues of 
the Augustienses, the Agrippienses, the Volumnesians, and 
of Severus), other congregations were composed of mem- 
bers coming from the same place (like the synagogue of the 
Tripolitans), and still others perhaps took their names from 
the profession of most of the congregation’s members (like 
the synagogue of the Calcarensians or lime burners) or from 
its location in Rome (Campensis from the Campus Martius 
quarter, Siburensians from the Subura quarter). Other syna- 
gogues’ names indicated a social group, such as the synagogue 
of the Vernaclensians, or of Roman-born Jews. The synagogue 
of the Hebrews probably took its name from the fact that its 
members were Hebrew-speaking. 

It is not certain that the Roman Jewish community had 
a central body as did, for example, the Jewish community of 
Alexandria. Most of the scholars do not believe they did. Each 
synagogue was headed by an archisynagogus, assisted by ar- 
chontes. It is possible that some congregations had a gerousia, 
or council of elders. Then the gerousia was headed by the ger- 
ousiarches. The grammateus’ office was probably that of secre- 
tary of the congregation. The titles Pater Synagogae and Mater 
Synagogae were honorary and these were given to some of the 
members of the congregation. 

The Roman Jewish community was on the whole Greek- 
speaking. Very few inscriptions are in Latin, or in Hebrew. The 
names of Ancient Rome’s Jews reflect this situation. Most of 
the names are characteristic Greek names used by Jews, such 
as Alexander, Theodoros, Theodothos, and Zosimos. Latin 
names are translations of Jewish names like Benedicta and 
Vitalis as well as genuine Roman names like Aurelius and Ju- 
lius. Sometimes double names are used. Few names are Jew- 
ish, like Isaac, Judas, or Sarah. The professions of the Roman 
Jews are unknown for the more wealthy members. The more 
humble were painters, actors, lime burners, and even a soldier, 
a certain Rufinus. In all probably about 10,000 Jews lived in 
Late Imperial Rome. 

Epigraphy also throws light on the existence of spiritual 
life in Ancient Rome. Thus through epitaphs some “Teach- 
ers of the Law” as well as “Students of the Sages” are known. 
The Talmud indeed mentions a Jewish sage from Rome called 
Josa Todros (probably *Theodosius). He introduced the min- 
hag of including in the meal on Passover eve a roast lamb in 
commemoration of the paschal lamb sacrificed in Jerusalem 
(TJ, Pes. 7:1, TB, Ber. 19a). The sages grudgingly accepted the 
practice. 

Roman Jews used *catacombs to bury their dead. Six Jew- 
ish catacombs have been excavated around Rome. The Mon- 
teverde Catacombs situated between the ancient Via Aurelia 
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and the Via Portuense, the Catacombs of Vigna Cimarra, Vi- 
gna Rondanini, and Via Appia Pignatelli (although research 
shows that it was used by non-Jews), all situated near the 
Via Appia, the Labicana Catacombs situated near Via Labi- 
cana, and the Catacombs of Villa Torlonia situated near the 
ancient Via Nomentina. These catacombs together contain 
about 100,000 graves. Approximately 600 inscriptions have 
been found in Greek, many more in Latin, and formulae in 
Hebrew. The catacombs consist of a complex of subterranean 
corridors and chambers with loculi and arcosolia. Some of the 
catacombs (Vigna Rondanini and Villa Torlonia) are deco- 
rated with ceiling paintings combining pagan (Nike, peacocks, 
dolphins) as well as Jewish symbols (menorah). The inscrip- 
tions are sometimes decorated with the menorah, the Torah 
ark, the etrog and the Iulav. Some sarcophagi have been found. 
Again pagan iconography such as the Four Seasons and the- 
ater masks are blended with obviously Jewish menorot. Clay 
lamps as well as glass objects decorated with Jewish symbols 
have been excavated. 

The Jews of ancient Rome lived in an environment that 
even today could be characterized quite open and friendly. 
Imperial law protected them, although with some limitations 
(the ban on proselytism). Moreover, with the exception of the 
fiscus Judaicus Jews were not discriminated against. Even in 
times of tension, such as during the 66-70 war, the imperial 
government did not revoke any of their privileges. The local 
population was never physically hostile (as for example in 
Alexandria), even if sometimes the Jews were seen in a nega- 
tive light, but only because some of them were foreigners or 
poor and not because they were Jews. Rome's Jews were thus 
successful in assimilating many elements of the surrounding 
Roman-lItalic society, both in the organization of the commu- 
nity and in their material culture, but they still held clearly to 
a separate cultural identity. 

[Samuele Rocca (24 ed.)] 

In Talmudic Literature 
The relationship between Rome and the Jews living in the 
Land of Israel was often characterized by periods of strain 
and war. Thus Pompey’s campaigns in the East ended with the 
conquest of the Hasmonean kingdom. The Roman administra- 
tion of Judea between 6 C.E. and 66 C.E. was often character- 
ized by cruel and corrupt officials. Moreover the Great Revolt 
against the Romans (66-74 c.E.), which ended in the destruc- 
tion of the Temple and Jerusalem, and the Bar Kokhba War 
(132-135 C.E.), which ended in the destruction of almost all the 
Jewish settlements in Judea, could only contribute to a totally 
negative image of Rome. It is not surprising then that Rome 
is referred to in rabbinic literature by various negative desig- 
nations - *Edom, Esau (see *Esau, In the Aggadah), *Amalek, 
Seir, *Tyre; the guilty kingdom; the wanton government; the 
fourth kingdom; and other epithets, mostly denigratory. It is 
compared, among other things, to the pig and the eagle, both 
impure animals (both animals appeared on the Vexilla (stan- 
dards) of the Roman legions based in the Land of Israel). 

‘The first sages, however, who lived between the destruc- 
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tion of the Temple and the Bar Kokhba War, were already di- 
vided in their attitude towards Rome. Scholars like *Zechariah 
b. Avkilus and activists like Akiva as well as R. *Simeon bar 
Yohai took a totally negative view. The attitude of the mod- 
erates found expression in *Johanan b. Zakkai’s dictum not 
to be hasty “to demolish the high places of gentiles lest they 
be rebuilt by your hands” (Tanh. ed. Hoffman, p. 58; ARN?” 
31, 66). 

While in the time of the tannaim, in the second century, 
a time of prosperity for the Roman Empire, there were those 
who argued: “The government takes in abundance and gives 
in abundance” (Sif. Deut. 354), in the period of the amoraim, 
in the third and fourth centuries, a time of distress for the 
Roman Empire, they came to deride the hypocrisy of Rome 
which robs and puts on an appearance of innocence and com- 
passion to the poor (Ex. R. 31:11; Tanh. Mishpatim 14; pdRK 
95b; Mid. Ps. to 10:6). They were well aware in former times 
of the extortion practiced by provincial government officials 
(ARN" 11, 46, 47). 

The rabbis were aware of the great wealth of Rome (ARN 
28, p. 85; Git. 58a) but also of its arrogance and pride (Sif. Num. 
131). They said that the Romans’ claim that they were brothers 
to Israel was mere hypocrisy (Pes. 118b). 

The Roman emperor, the ruler of the empire, has a place 
apart in talmudic literature. Many Roman emperors are men- 
tioned, such as *Nero, *Vespasian, *Titus, *Trajan, *Hadrian, 
*Antoninus, Septimius *Severus, and *Diocletian. Though 
many of the statements about them are legendary, it is not al- 
ways so (cf. the story that Trajan’s wife gave birth to a son on 
the Ninth of Av — TJ, Suk. 5:1, 55b - with the statement that 
his daughter was born on the day the Temple was destroyed - 
Suetonius, Titus, 5). It is interesting that most emperors, with 
the obvious exception of Titus and Hadrian, are depicted of- 
ten in a neutral and even positive way. 

It is important to stress that most of the sages lived in 
a period of quite friendly relations between Rome and the 
Jews living in the Land of Israel, mainly Galilee, symbolized 
by the relationship between *Judah ha-Nasi and the legend- 
ary Antoniunus. Thus, beginning with the end of the second 
century C.E., the sages began to enjoin not to anticipate “the 
end of days,” which is concealed (Sanh. 97b; pz, ed. Hig- 
ger, p. 313); they also said that there was an oath extracted 
from the Jews not to rebel against the government and that 
one must even honor the government (Mekh. Pisha 13). There 
were also scholars who actively called for prayers for the wel- 
fare of Rome, “since but for the fear of it, men would swallow 
each other up alive” (Avot 3:2; cf. Av. Zar. 4a). On the other 
hand stringent criticism was also heard against the Pax Ro- 
mana of “this guilty kingdom,’ “which is engaged in war the 
whole time” (Mekh. Be-Shallah 1 (89), Amalek 1 (181)) and 
which “levies recruits from every nation” (PdRK, Ha-Kodesh 
ha-Zeh, 7-89-90). These criticisms were leveled against Rome 
in general and not because of a specific problem between the 
Roman government and the Jews. In a bold homily, either of 
praise or of delicate ironic sarcasm, Simeon b. (Resh) Lakish 
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praises the government of the country, saying that it is very 
good, better than the kingdom of heaven, because it exacts jus- 
tice for men (Gen. R. 9:13). The criticism of the government 
of Rome as inferior to that of heaven (cf. Ber. 28b) is probably 
connected with the fact that from the close of the first century 
c.E. *emperor worship became official in Rome. They stressed 
that Israel was not subject to Rome but to the will of God. The 
sages were divided on the question of the political status of 
Rome. Some claimed that “this nation has been enthroned by 
Heaven” (Av. Zar. 18a) and that one should submit to it even 
at a time of religious persecution. 

In everyday life, Rome as such was known to the Jews and 
the rabbis living in the Land of Israel through its provincial 
administration. Thus the Romans seen in the Land of Israel 
were more often than not the governor and the various magis- 
trates responsible for the application of Roman law, officials re- 
sponsible for taxation, and of course the omnipresent Roman 
soldiers. For example, Roman court procedure, including 
methods of investigation, tortures, and punishments, are de- 
scribed at length in rabbinic literature, which also recognizes 
that in general the Empire was indeed administered accord- 
ing to the law (with its defects) but that in times of persecu- 
tion the protection of the law was completely removed (Mekh. 
Shirata 7; cf. Sif. Deut. 24 and 323). Many descriptions have 
been preserved of the deeds of tyrannical and cruel Roman 
officials, who on behalf of the government confiscated Jew- 
ish lands after the destruction of the Temple and after the Bar 
Kokhba Revolt (see, e.g., Kil. 7:6; BK 117a; Sif. Deut. 317; 3573 
BM 101a; Lam. R. 5:4). 

Roman taxation, mainly in the difficult third century, 
is treated at length in talmudic literature. The sources speak 
of the baleshet (“inspectorate”) and balashim (“inspectors”), 
who came chiefly in connection with the payment of tolls and 
taxes (see *Taxation), and of collectors and tax collectors, who 
were suspected of misappropriating the property of the inhab- 
itants (Tosef., Bezah 2:6; Toh. 7:6; Tosef., Toh. 8:5). For this 
reason most tannaim held it permissible to avoid payment of 
tolls and even to swear falsely to the tax collectors (Ned. 3:4; 
Tosef., Shevu. 2:14; TJ, Ned. 3:4-5, 38a; BK 113a); only on rare 
occasions during a period of good relations with Rome, is the 
reverse opinion heard (Pes. 112b). In a still later period the 
halakhah was laid down, out of fear of harsh persecutions, 
that he who cheats the tax is as though “shedding blood... 
as if worshiping idols, acting immorally, and desecrating the 
Sabbath” (Sem. 2:9; cf. Lev. R. 33:6). Instructive descriptions 
have also been preserved of the methods both of the tax col- 
lectors and of those who avoided the tax (see, e.g., Tosef., Kel. 
1:1, BM 3:9, BM 7:12, 8:25), and special halakhic arrangements 
were also made to facilitate the orderly collection of taxes (TJ, 
Ket. 10:5, 34a, 13:2, 35d). Jewish publicans and inspectors who 
cooperated with the government were regarded as guilty of 
grave transgressions and were reckoned as robbers whose re- 
pentance was exceptionally difficult. 

On the other hand there were different and conflicting 
views with regard to Jews, including scholars, serving in the 
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Roman service, whether perforce or of choice (see *Eleazar 
b. Simeon, *Ishmael b. Yose b. Halafta, *Joshua b, Korha). 
Another problem was whether it was permitted to hand over 
Jews wanted by the Roman authorities (see *Joshua b. Levi; cf. 
Tosef., Ter. 7:20). Nevertheless, *informers who acted willingly 
were regarded as exceptionally degenerate and compared with 
heretics and apostates (Tosef., BM 2:33, Sanh. 13:5). 

The influence of the Roman Law is discernible to a con- 
siderable degree in the halakhah and is reflected in many 
various and unusual spheres, such as the disqualification of 
a bill of divorce that has not the proper Roman date (Git. 8:5; 
cf. Tosef., BB 11:2 and Git. 8 (6):3; Yad. 4:8) “because of peril” 
(TJ, Git. 8:5, 49c), originally introduced for good relations 
with the state; or the disqualification of “coin of the revolt” as 
a substitute for the second tithe (*maaser sheni; Tosef., Maas. 
Sh. 1:5-6: “Coins of Bar Kokhba and coins of Jerusalem may 
not be substituted...”). Although in these cases the halakhic 
possibilities were limited by the existence of the Roman gov- 
ernment, the reverse is also true. 

The Roman legions are viewed sometimes with open 
admiration, as in a homily in the Pesikta of Rabbi Kahana, 
where the Ten Plagues are compared to a Roman Legion be- 
sieging a city (Pesikta of Rabbi Kahana 7:11). However the 
deterioration in the quality of the Roman soldiers at the end 
of the second and the beginning of the third century c.z. 
was observed. Thus even in the view of *Judah ha-Nasi, the 
friend of Rome, the Roman legion was of no value (Tanh. 
Va-Yeshev 3). 

Roman culture in the Hellenistic East and of course the 
Land of Israel was not as widespread as in the Latin West. 

The Latin language was seldom used in the East, where 
Greek was commonly used also by the Roman administra- 
tion. It is significant that Latin words are much less frequent 
in rabbinic literature than Greek (the proportion being ap- 
proximately 1 to 8). Most of the sages could not even speak 
Latin and were naturally ignorant of its literature. In their view 
the Latin language was good for “war” (ie., it was merely the 
language of the army; TJ, Meg. 1:11, 71b; see also S. Krauss, 
Lehnwoerter, 1, xix, Xxi). 

Characteristic Roman buildings adopted in the Greek 
East were the bathhouse, the theater (inherited by the Greeks), 
and the amphitheater. In principle Roman bathhouses were 
permitted. Thus it was permitted to bathe in a small gentile 
bathhouse immediately after the Sabbath if there was “a lo- 
cal authority” in the town, since it could be assumed that the 
heating of the water, was done for the non-Jews (Makhsh. 
2:5). However, if the bathhouse served a pagan temple it was 
forbidden (avodah zarah). The sages forbade the Jews to go 
to the theater or the amphitheater, the former because it was 
considered a waste of time, the latter because the sages were 
averse to bloodshed in every form and gladiatorial games were 
not considered at all in a positive light. However, attending 
both the theater and amphitheater was permitted for reasons 
of state or the saving of lives. 

After the Constitutio Antoniniana of 212 C.£., the Jewish 
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ruling class in the Land of Israel received Roman citizenship. 
One of the symbols of this new status was the wearing of the 
toga. The sages warns against assimilating to the Roman cos- 
tume: “that thou say not: since they wear the toga, I too will 
wear it” (Sif. Dent. 81 and cf. ibid. 234). It was also forbidden 
to adopt the Roman tonsure, except for scholars who were “in 
contact with the government,’ and for the same reason (Sot. 
49b), they were permitted to learn Greek and “to look into a 
mirror” (TJ, Shab. 6:1, 7d). 

The sages particularly warned against the excessive es- 
teem in certain circles toward Roman law and culture: “Per- 
haps you will say: They have statutes and we do not have stat- 
utes?... there is yet place for the evil inclination to reflect and 
say: Theirs are more suitable than ours!...” (Sifra to Aharei 
Mot 13:9). 

In conclusion the sages were divided in their evaluation 
of Rome and its activities. Judah said “How becoming are the 
deeds of these people: they built markets, they built bridges, 
they built bathhouses”; however, Simeon b. Yohai replied: 
“Whatever they built they merely did for themselves; they built 
markets to settle harlots in, bath houses to delight themselves 
in, bridges to take tolls” (Shab. 33b; cf. the aggadah on Rome in 
judgment before the Holy One in the time to come — Av. Zar. 
2b). In the opinion of Reuben b. Strobilus: “the public build- 
ings and baths and streets which this wicked kingdom makes, 
were their intentions for the sake of heaven, they would have 
been worthy to possess the world, but their sole intention is 
for their own needs” (Mid. Hag. to Gen. 44:24); and according 
to Gamaliel: “the kingdom feeds on four things - tolls, baths, 
theaters, and taxes” (ARN? 28, 85). 

Joshua b. Levi, who visited Rome, there saw “pillars cov- 
ered with tapestry so that in winter they should not contract 
and in summer they should not split, but in the market he 
saw a poor man wrapped in a single mat — others say in half 
an ass’ pack saddle” (Gen. R. 33:1). 

In the diversity of their views on Rome the rabbis are 
no different from their contemporaries, as can be seen by 
comparison with the evaluations of the Greeks, the Church 
Fathers, and even the Romans themselves. The dialogues be- 
tween the sages and eminent Romans preserved in rabbinic lit- 
erature are instructive since these conversations have an actual 
historical, political, social, or ideological background. It is im- 
material whether they actually took place; what is important 
is that the subjects of these conversations are not accidental 
but characteristic of the time and of the speakers. 


[Moshe David Herr / Samuele Rocca (2™4 ed.)] 


The Christian Empire 

With the adoption of Christianity by the Roman emperors the 
position of the Jews changed immediately for the worse. While 
Judaism remained officially a tolerated religion as before, its 
actual status deteriorated, and every pressure was brought 
on the Jews to adopt the now-dominant faith. In 387-388, a 
Christian mob, after systematically destroying heathen tem- 
ples, turned its attention to the synagogues and burned one 
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of them to the ground. The same took place later under The- 
odoric (493-526) when, in consequence of the punishment 
of some Christian slaves for the murder of their Jewish mas- 
ter, the Jews were attacked, their synagogue burned, and that 
of the Samaritans confiscated. When Rome was captured by 
the Vandals in 455, the Jerusalem Temple spoils preserved 
as trophies in the Temple of Jupiter were carried off to Af- 
rica. Thereafter the city ceased to be regarded as capital of 
the empire, and it lost greatly in importance, prosperity, and 
population. There is no detailed information of the lot of the 
Roman Jews at this period, but it must be imagined that they 
suffered and declined economically with the rest of the in- 
habitants. 

Following the fall of the Roman Empire in the West, the 
Christian bishop of Rome, the pope, became the dominant 
force in the former imperial city and the immediate neighbor- 
hood, with moral authority recognized, to a greater or lesser 
degree, over the whole of western Christendom. Hence, over 
a period of some 1,400 years, the history of the Jews in Rome 
is in great part the reflection of the papal policies toward the 
Jews. However, down to the period of the Counter-Refor- 
mation in the 16" century, there was a tendency for the pa- 
pal anti-Jewish pronouncements to be applied less strictly in 
Rome than by zealous rulers and ecclesiastics abroad, while 
on the other hand the papal protective policies were on the 
whole followed more faithfully in Rome itself than elsewhere. 
The keynote to papal policy was set by *Gregory 1 (the Great; 
590-604), who firmly proclaimed that while the Jews should 
not be allowed to presume to more than was allowed them by 
law, the minimal rights accorded them of maintaining their 
synagogues and performing their religious rites should in no 
circumstances be infringed. The Roman Jews (who appar- 
ently at this time were engaged in foreign trade extending to 
the south of France) were in a position to approach the pope 
on behalf of their brethren abroad in case of emergency and 
to secure his intervention. His policies were presumably fol- 
lowed by succeeding popes. 


Scholarship and Literary Activities 

It was about this period that the revival of Hebrew studies 
took place in Italy. The scholars of Rome begin to figure in 
tenth-century rabbinic sources, which mention with respect 
talmudic scholarship centered on a local yeshivah Metivta de 
Mata Romi. The first scholar of note was R. *Kalonymus b. 
Moses, father of R. *Meshullam b. Kalonymus the Great (sec- 
ond half of the tenth century) who apparently taught in Rome 
before settling in Lucca; then came R. Jacob “Gaon” of Rome, 
who headed the yeshivah. Hebrew poetry, following the tra- 
dition established in Erez Israel, found one of its principal 
exponents in *Solomon b. Judah “the Babylonian.” Italian- 
Hebrew learning reached its climax with R. *Nathan b. Jehiel 
of Rome whose great talmudic dictionary, the Arukh, bears 
testimony to the wide rabbinic learning and linguistic range 
of educated Roman Jewry at this time. The Roman Jews re- 
ceived their traditions mainly from Erez Israel, passing them 
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on in turn to France and Germany. This was the case, in par- 
ticular, with the liturgical tradition (see *Liturgy) originally 
called the Minhag Romi, later the Italian rite, which with the 
expansion of Roman Jewry became widely established in It- 
aly and in one or two places overseas and was the parent of 
the Ashkenazi rite. The formulation of this is associated with 
the name of R. *Menahem b. Solomon b. Isaac, author of the 
popular Midrash Sekhel Tov. 

Learning continued to flourish in Rome in the succeed- 
ing centuries, mainly being centered in the ancient Anau 
(Anav) family, including Zedekiah b. Abraham *Anav (13'" 
century), author of the Shibbolei ha-Leket; his brother Ben- 
jamin b. Abraham *Anav, physician and talmudist, author 
of the Massa Gei Hizzayyon; Jehiel b. Jekuthiel *Anav author 
of the Maalot ha-Middot; and several others. *Immanuel of 
Rome (1260-c. 1328) introduced the complexities of the Span- 
ish tradition of Hebrew poetry to Italy, and was also a pro- 
lific writer of verse in Italian - probably by no means the only 
one. 

In 1020 the Jews were said to have caused an earthquake 
in Rome by mocking a crucifix, and a number were savagely 
punished, but the details are vague and the story may be leg- 
endary. On the other hand, from 1130 to 1138 *Anacletus 11, 
a grandson of the converted Roman Jewish capitalist *Pier- 
leoni, was able to maintain his authority for some time as anti- 
pope because of the support of the Roman populace. *Benja- 
min of Tudela, who spent some time in Rome c. 1159, found 
there a community of about 200 whom he described as be- 
ing of high status and paying no special taxes, some of them 
being in the papal service; he singled out Jehiel, grandson of 
the author of the Arukh, and mentioned, in addition, half a 
dozen other scholars whom he considered outstanding. Since 
Benjamin specifically mentioned that one of them lived in 
Trastevere, it appears that the Jews now resided on both sides 
of the river. A building still standing on the right bank of the 
Tiber is believed to be one of the synagogues in use at this 
period. 


Papal Legislation 

The anti-Jewish legislation of the Fourth *Lateran Council 
(1215) inspired by Pope *Innocent 111 does not seem to have 
been strictly enforced in the papal capital. Nevertheless, the 
record of the community was checkered. There is some evi- 
dence that copies of the Talmud were burned here after its 
condemnation in Paris in 1245 (see *Talmud, Burning of). In 
1270 the cemetery was desecrated. The wearing of the Jewish 
*badge was imposed in 1257 and the city statutes of 1360 or- 
dered male Jews to wear a red tabard, and the women a red 
petticoat. There was brutal horseplay against the Jews in the 
carnival period, in the Circo Agonale and Monte Testaccio; 
this abuse was ended in 1312 when the community agreed to 
make an annual payment, thereby constituting an unfortu- 
nate precedent for special humiliatory taxation. In 1295 Pope 
Boniface v111 set the example abusing the Jewish delegation 
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which went to congratulate him on his accession. In 1298, R. 
Elijah de’ Pomil[s] was judicially murdered by the Holy Office 
on a trivial charge. From 1305 to 1378 the papacy was trans- 
ferred to Avignon and Rome was left for a time to its own de- 
vices. When Emperor Henry vu came to Rome in 1312, the 
Jews went to greet him bearing the Scrolls of the Law, thereby 
setting a precedent which was long followed. In 1320 orders 
were sent from Avignon for the expulsion of the Jews from 
Rome, and although a deputation headed by the prolific poet 
and translator *Kalonymus b. Kalonymus secured the with- 
drawal of the decree, it appears that before the news was re- 
ceived Roman Jewry en masse was driven temporarily into 
exile. In 1322 the Talmud was again burned in Rome in obe- 
dience to a papal order. 

Pope *Boniface 1x (1389-1404), who tried to restore papal 
authority in the Italian possessions of the Holy See, was on the 
whole exceptionally tolerant. He favored a succession of Jew- 
ish physicians, and in 1402 granted a charter of protection to 
the Roman community in which their rights as citizens were 
specifically recognized. His immediate successors, exposed to 
the legislation of the *Church Councils of Constance and Basle 
and to the pressure of the *Franciscan friars, were ambivalent 
in their attitudes. *Martin v (1417-31) authorized the Roman 
community to distribute part of its financial burden among 
the other communities of the Papal States, employed Elijah b. 
Shabbetai as his personal physician, and tried to restore peace 
in the Roman community by appointing the surgeon Leuc- 
cio as its responsible head. *Eugenius rv (1431-47) embodied 
the anti-Jewish legislation of the 19" session of the Council of 
Constance in a bull of such severity that there seems to have 
been an exodus of Roman Jews to the marquisate of Mantua. 
At the moment of crisis the Italian Jewish communities de- 
cided to raise an emergency fund in order to back up their 
efforts to have the bull withdrawn; the community of Rome, 
however, was ultimately left to shoulder the whole burden, 
notwithstanding the efforts of its rabbi, the poet-physician 
Moses da *Rieti. *Nicholas v (1447-55) renewed the former 
anti-Jewish legislation, and patronized the anti-Jewish activi- 
ties of John of *Capistrano. In 1450, Capistrano staged a reli- 
gious disputation in Rome against one Gamaliel, and boasted 
so overwhelming a victory that he offered the pope a ship in 
which to transport the remnants of the community overseas. 
This did not eventualize; but on the accession of Capistrano’ 
pupil *Calixtus 11 in 1455, a riot took place against the Jew- 
ish delegation who, according to custom, came to congratu- 
late him. 


The Renaissance Community 

The period of the High Renaissance witnessed the heyday of 
Roman Jewry. The popes were strong enough to resist pres- 
sure and more influenced by political motives or cultural in- 
terests than by religious preconceptions. Every pope had a 
Jewish physician in his employment in Rome: outstanding 
were Samuel Sarfati at the court of Sixtus rv and Bonet de 
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*Lattes as that of *Leo x. Whereas elsewhere in Italy Jewish 
loan-bankers were admitted only on a contractual basis, in 
Rome the number was not limited. However, the majority of 
the community consisted of craftsmen. A professional census 
taken in 1527 reveals that 44 Jewish householders out of the 104 
whose callings were indicated engaged in various branches of 
the clothing industry. In 1541 the Jewish and non-Jewish tai- 
lors’ guilds came to an agreement for the regulation of their 
activities, so as to avoid competition. 

David *Reuveni was magnificently greeted and received 
when he came to Rome in 1524, even by Pope Clement vir, 
who was greatly impressed also by Solomon *Molcho and ex- 
tended barely credible protection to him. In 1524, under the 
auspices of the same pope, Daniel da *Pisa, a member of the 
famous Tuscan banking family then living in Rome, drew up 
a new intercongregational constitution for the Roman Jewish 
community at large. 

Cardinal *Egidio da Viterbo (c. 1465-1532) had a pro- 
found interest in the Kabbalah, a considerable knowledge 
of Hebrew, and maintained Elijah *Levita in his home as his 
Hebrew tutor. Jacob *Mantino, personal physician to Paul 111, 
was nominated lecturer in medicine in the Sapienza in Rome 
in 1539 — one of the very few authenticated instances of a Jew 
holding an academic appointment before the age of Eman- 
cipation. 

The expulsion from the Spanish dominions in 1492 
brought a large body of refugees to Rome who were reluc- 
tantly received by the native community, nervous for their 
own position. Henceforth, by the side of the communities 
following the indigenous Roman liturgy, there were also syn- 
agogues according to the Aragonese, Castilian, Catalonian, 
and Sicilian liturgical traditions, and for a time also French 
and Ashkenazi synagogues. 


The Counter-Reformation and the Ghetto Period 

The entire tenor of Roman Jewish life suddenly changed for 
the worse with the Counter-Reformation. In 1542 a tribunal 
of the Holy Office on the Spanish model was set up in Rome 
and in 1553 Cornelio da Montalcino, a Franciscan friar who 
had embraced Judaism, was burned alive on the Campo dei 
Fiori. In 1543 a home for converted Jews (House of *Catechu- 
mens), later to be the scene of many tragic episodes, was es- 
tablished, a good part of the burden of upkeep being imposed 
on the Jews themselves. 

On Rosh Ha-Shanah (September 4) 1553 the Talmud with 
many more Hebrew books was committed to the flames after 
official condemnation. From now on, notwithstanding occa- 
sional periods of relaxation at the outset, talmudic literature 
as a whole was banned in Rome, with disastrous consequences 
on Roman Jewish intellectual life. Most of this anti-Jewish 
action was inspired by Cardinal Caraffa, the embodiment 
of the spirit of the Counter-Reformation, who became Pope 
*Paul rv on May 23, 1555. Shortly afterward, he issued his bull 
Cum nimis absurdum (July 12, 1555) which reenacted remorse- 
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lessly against the Jews all the restrictive ecclesiastical legisla- 
tion hitherto only intermittently enforced. This comprised the 
segregation of the Jews in a special quarter, henceforth called 
the *ghetto; the wearing of the Jewish badge, now specified 
as a yellow hat in the case of the men, a yellow kerchief in the 
case of the women; prohibitions on owning real estate, on 
being called by any title of respect such as signor, on the em- 
ployment by Christians of Jewish physicians, and on dealing 
in corn or other necessities of life; and virtual restriction to 
dealing in old clothes and second-hand goods. This initiated 
the ghetto period in Rome, and continued to govern the life 
of Roman Jewry for more than 300 years. 

There were periods of relaxation e.g., in the pontificate 
of Pius Iv (1559-65) and of Sixtus v (1585-90). On the other 
hand, Pius v (1566-72) not only renewed the severity of the 
system, but by his bull Hebraeorum gens of 1569 excluded the 
Jews from the cities of the Papal States, except Rome and An- 
cona; a good part of their population took refuge in Rome, 
where Di Capua, Di Segni, Tivoli, Terracina, Tagliacozzo, 
Recanati, and so on, commemorating their former places of 
residence, became characteristic surnames. Similarly, *Greg- 
ory XIII (1572-85) renewed and regulated the iniquitous sys- 
tem of the conversionist sermon, henceforth usual in Rome for 
many generations (see *Sermons to Jews). Whereas before the 
mid-16" century the Roman Jewish community had probably 
enjoyed more favorable circumstances than that of almost any 
other city in Italy and perhaps in Europe, from now on, in the 
age of the ghetto, the reverse was the case. 

The area chosen for the Roman ghetto was a low-lying 
dank site on the left bank of the Tiber, subject to intermittent 
flooding and therefore highly insalubrious. The total Jewish 
population, which at its peak probably exceeded 5,000 - the 
highest in any city in Italy - was crowded in this circumscribed 
area. The rapacity of gentile landlords was, however, to some 
extent mitigated by the development among the Jews of the jus 
gazaga or proprietary right on houses, recognized also by the 
non-Jewish authorities. Originally the ghetto was supposed to 
have only a single entrance, but this was found impracticable 
and ultimately there were several. However, at night, on ma- 
jor Christian holidays, and in the Easter period, from Holy 
Thursday to the Saturday, the gates were closed and no Jew 
was allowed out of the quarter. The bull of 1555 permitted the 
Jews only one synagogue: this was, however, evaded by hav- 
ing five synagogues (or Scuole) according to the different rites 
under a single roof. 

Among themselves the Jews, as elsewhere in Italy, spoke 
a *Judeo-Italian dialect, retaining old local forms and in- 
corporating Hebrew or Spanish terms and written gener- 
ally in Hebrew characters. The Jewish loan banks were fi- 
nally suppressed in 1682; henceforth the occupation of the 
vast majority of Roman Jews was dealing in old clothes 
and second-hand goods, for which purpose they per- 
ambulated amid insults and contempt in all the quarters 
of the city. There were also a few tailors and petty shop- 
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Jewish population of Rome 








Year/Period Population 
Late Roman 10,000 
1159 200 
16" cent. 5,000 
1682 1,750 
18" cent. 6,000 
1873 4,880 
1886 5,600 
1910 10,000 
1936 13,000 
1943 10,000 
1948 11,000 
1965 12,928 
2005 18,000 











keepers and a very small number of better-established 
merchants. 

Occasional raids were made as late as the 18 century on 
the ghetto to ensure that the Jews did not possess any “for- 
bidden” books - that is, in effect, any literature other than the 
Bible, liturgy, and carefully expurgated ritual codes. Each Sat- 
urday selected members of the community were compelled 
to go to a neighboring church to listen to conversionist ser- 
mons, running the gauntlet of the insults of the populace. 
In some reactionary interludes, the yellow Jewish hat had to 
be worn even inside the ghetto. Pressure was placed on the 
Jews to become converted, and it was forbidden for a Jew to 
pass under the windows of the House of Catechumens lest he 
should attempt to communicate with any of the occupants. 
Kidnapping children for the purpose of baptism was retro- 
actively endorsed as valid, and thereby encouraged. At the 
carnival season Jews had to participate in a foot race down 
the Corso, amid the jeering of the crowd. Each new pope 
was humbly greeted near the Arch of Titus by a delegation of 
the elders of the community who presented him with a Sefer 
Torah, which he returned to them with contumely. The Jews 
were not allowed to sing psalms or dirges when they escorted 
their dead to the traditional burial place on the Aventine hill 
nor to erect tombstones over their graves. It is not remark- 
able that in the age of the ghetto there were few scholars or 
communal leaders of any distinction, the case of the coura- 
geous and erudite Tranquillo Vita *Corcos (1660-1730) being 
exceptional. 

The popes, in accordance with their former humane 
tradition, still indeed protected the Jews against such accu- 
sations as the *blood libel, which was virtually unknown in 
Rome; but in other respects the lot of the Roman Jews was 
increasingly pitiable. The Editto sopra gli Ebrei (1775) of Pope 
Pius vi reiterated all of the previous restrictions with accu- 
mulated humiliations, down to the last detail. When in 1783 
two orphans were kidnapped for baptism on the demand of 
a remote relative who had been converted, there was a veri- 
table revolt in the ghetto, followed by widespread arrests. A 
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petition presented to the pope imploring for some alleviation 
in conditions, supported by a memorandum presented by 12 
courageous Christian advocates, proved fruitless. The leaders 
of the community now canvassed the possibility of organiz- 
ing systematic emigration to some less bigoted land such as 
England. 


Freedom, Reaction, and Eventual Emancipation 

When the reactions of the French Revolution reached Rome, 
there were widespread arrests among the Jews, and in January 
1793 the ghetto narrowly escaped total sack - a providential 
deliverance thereafter commemorated by an annual celebra- 
tion. On Feb. 21, 1798 the occupying French forces proclaimed 
equality for the Jews, but with the subsequent changes of re- 
gime, conditions remained precarious until 1809, when Rome 
was annexed to the Napoleonic Empire, and a *consistory on 
the French model was set up in 1811. However, in 1814 the rule 
of the popes was reestablished and from then on the ghetto 
and the restrictive practices of the ghetto period were once 
again enforced, excepting only the enforcement of the wear- 
ing of the Jewish badge. With the election of Pope Leo x11 in 
1823, conditions became grimmer still. Jews who had opened 
shops outside the ghetto had to close them, attendance at con- 
versionist sermons again became compulsory, Jews were for- 
bidden to employ Christians even to light fires for them on 
the Sabbath, and enforced baptisms again became common. 
On the accession of Pius 1x in 1846, the gates and walls of the 
ghetto were removed, but thereafter the once-kindly pope 
turned reactionary and relentlessly enforced anti-Jewish re- 
strictions until the end. During the Roman Republic of 1849, 
under Mazzini, Jews participated in public life, and three were 
elected to the short-lived Constituent Assembly; but within 
five months the papal reactionary rule was reestablished to 
last, without any perceptible liberalization, until the capture 
of Rome by the forces of united Italy in 1870. On October 13 
a royal decree abolished all religious disabilities from which 
citizens of the new capital had formerly suffered, and the Jews 
of Rome were henceforth on the same legal footing as their 
fellow Romans. 

Released prisoners obviously could not recover over- 
night from the legacy of the long centuries of ghetto humilia- 
tion. Some of the more gifted naturally were now able to find 
a proper outlet for their talents, and, in addition, the capi- 
tal of united Italy attracted ambitious Jews from other cities 
who entered into government service, commerce, and indus- 
try. Many of the erstwhile peddlers became shopkeepers and 
even antique dealers. Thus a new sort of society began to be 
formed at the apex of the Jewish community, strongly affected, 
however, as in other cases, by assimilation and indifference. 
But still the bulk of the Roman Jewish community remained 
street merchants, familiar figures in the thoroughfares and 
on the steps of the ancient monuments, as they had been ever 
since classical times. Hence demographically the Roman Jew- 
ish community remained the healthiest in Italy. While other 
historic Jewish centers diminished through emigration, and 
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those who remained barely maintained their numbers, Rome 
was increased both by immigration and by the vigorous state 
of its Jewish proletariat - the only one remaining in Italian 
Jewry which could be so designated. 

Yet in other respects the progress of Roman Jewry was 
slow, notwithstanding all efforts. The city corporation took the 
lead in destroying the old ghetto quarter, a magnificent new 
synagogue with an organ being built on the site in 1900-04 
to replace the old Cinque Scuole (“Five Synagogues”) which 
were accidentally burned around this time. After a succession 
of rabbis brought from the Levant (Judah de Leon (Leoni di 
Leone), 1796-1830; Israel Moses *Hazzan, 1847-52) and even 
vacancies in the office, the Italian-trained Moses Ehrenreich 
was appointed in 1890; he was succeeded by Hayyim *Casti- 
glioni (1903-11), one of the last of the Italian school of Hebrew 
poets, and he in turn by the courageous Angelo *Sacerdoti 
(1912-34). In 1887-1904 an unsuccessful attempt was made to 
reestablish in Rome the once-distinguished rabbinical semi- 
nary of Padua (see *Collegio Rabbinico Italiano); it was to re- 
turn to Rome definitely on a more secure basis in 1930 after a 
brilliant interlude in Florence. But it was only during the pe- 
riod after World War 1, with the remarkable, development of 
Rome itself, that Roman Jewry may be said to have regained 
the primacy in Italian Jewish life which it had enjoyed in the 


remote past. 
[Cecil Roth] 


Hebrew Printing 

In the opinion of most scholars nine or ten *incunabula 
printed in square type without date or place-name, prob- 
ably before 1480, should be ascribed to Rome. Among them 
are the Pentateuch commentaries of Rashi and Nahmanides, 
Maimonides’ Code Mishneh Torah and Guide of the Per- 
plexed; Nathan b. Jehiel’s Arukh, Moses b. Jacob of Coucy’s 
Sefer Mitzvot Gadol, Solomon b. Abraham Adret’s responsa, 
Levi b. Gershom’s commentary to Daniel, and David Kimhi’s 
Shorashim. Only one Hebrew Press was licensed in Rome in 
the 16" century, and few Hebrew books were brought out by 
non-Jewish printing houses. The one Jewish press was run by 
Elijah Levita who, with the help of the three sons of his kins- 
man Avigdor Ashkenazi Kazav and under a papal privilege, 
printed here in 1518 three of his grammatical works. Around 
1508 a prayer book was produced by J. Mazzochi and perhaps 
a Hebrew grammar a few years later. Between 1540 and 1547 
Samuel Sarfati, Isaac b. Immanuel de Lattes in partnership 
with Benjamin b. Joseph d’Arignano, and Solomon b. Isaac 
of Lisbon printed a number of works with Antonio Bladao. 
Among them were Hebrew grammars by David ibn Yahya, 
then rabbi in Naples, and David Kimhi: the Mahalakh; re- 
sponsa by Nissim b. Reuben Gerondi, and smaller works. 
Between 1578 and 1581, Francesco Zanetti, with the help of 
Levita’s baptized grandson Giovanni Battista *Eliano, printed 
editions of Genesis, the Five Scrolls, and Psalms. Owing to the 
reactionary atmosphere which henceforth prevailed in Rome 
in the 17" century, only some missionary tracts in Hebrew 
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were printed in Rome, and in 1773 a Psalter for non-Jewish 
use with an Italian translation by Ceruti. 


Holocaust Period 

A few days after the Germans occupied Rome on Septem- 
ber 9-10, 1943, ss Chief Heinrich *Himmler ordered imme- 
diate preparations for the arrest and deportation of all Jews 
in Rome and the vicinity - more than 10,000 persons. As a 
first step, ss Major (soon to be Lieutenant Colonel) Herbert 
Kappler, the ss commanding officer in Rome, demanded 50 
kilograms of gold from the Jewish community on September 
26, to be paid within 36 hours. Otherwise, he informed the 
community, 200 Jews would be arrested and deported to Ger- 
many. The Jews collected the gold, with some help from sym- 
pathetic non-Jews, and delivered it on time. Nevertheless, a 
special German police force broke into the offices of the Jew- 
ish community on September 29 and looted the ancient and 
contemporary archives, seizing, among other things, lists of 
members and contributors. On October 13, the Germans re- 
turned to loot the priceless libraries of the community and 
the rabbinical college. 

Most Roman Jews were still not alarmed enough to go 
into hiding. Many were confident that the presence of the pope 
in the city would protect them, since the Germans would not 
dare take anti-Jewish actions under his windows. Moreover, 
the Jews lacked any precise information about Nazi death 
camps. Although they listened illegally to the Bsc, it did not 
broadcast any specific news on that subject. The Jews also be- 
lieved that the ongoing diplomatic discussions of Rome’s status 
as an open city would save them from hostile Nazi actions. 

On October 16, 1943, German ss police under Kap- 
pler and ss Captain Theodor Dannecker launched a massive 
roundup of the Jews of Rome. Provided with carefully pre- 
pared lists of names and addresses, the police made house-to- 
house searches throughout the city and arrested all the Jews 
they could find. Some of the non-Jewish population helped 
Jews escape, but 1,259 men, women, and children were never- 
theless caught and held for two days at the Collegio Militare in 
Lungara Street. About 252 of them were released because they 
were the children or spouses of mixed marriages, foreigners 
from neutral countries, or non-Jews arrested by mistake. The 
remaining 1,007 Jews were deported to Auschwitz on October 
18. Only 17 of them survived. 

On the morning of October 16, Pope *Pius x11 received 
Princess Enza Pignatelli, who informed him of the ongoing 
roundup. He immediately asked the Vatican Secretary of State 
Cardinal Luigi Maglione to summon the German ambassador 
to the Holy See, Ernst von Weizsaecker. Maglione met with 
the ambassador that same day and asked him to stop the ar- 
rests of Jews in order that the pope not be obliged to protest. 
The ambassador replied that for the sake of good relations be- 
tween Germany and the Holy See, he preferred not to convey 
Maglione and the pope’s threat of a protest to Berlin. Maglione 
accepted this. Jews continued to be arrested and deported. 
Pius x11 never protested publicly. 
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Between October 16, 1943, and June 4, 1944, the day of 
the liberation of Rome, the methodical roundup of Jews hid- 
ing in the homes of non-Jewish friends or in Catholic insti- 
tutions continued. In this latter period, perhaps as many as 
1,200 additional Jews were caught and deported to Auschwitz, 
where most of them died. Another 75 Jews were among the 
335 prisoners executed in the Fosse Ardeatine, outside Rome, 
as a German reprisal measure for an Italian partisan action 
in the via Rasella on March 23, 1944, in which 33 German sol- 
diers were killed. 

Some 4,000 individual Jews are believed to have hidden 
in Catholic institutions in Rome, including Vatican proper- 
ties. A small number were sheltered behind the walls of Vati- 
can City itself. There is no evidence that Pius x11 or his chief 
advisors gave instructions for this rescue effort, or even knew 


its extent. 
[Daniel Carpi / Sergio Itzhak Minerbi (24 ed.)] 


Contemporary Period 

When the Allies entered Rome on June 5, 1944, the Jewish pop- 
ulation numbered 11,000. That same day a solemn prayer that 
united the Roman Jews who had survived a year of terror and 
the Jews serving in the U.S. 5" Army, was led by Rabbi David 
Panzieri in the small synagogue of the Tiberine Island, which 
had been used clandestinely during the German occupation. 
An unknown future faced the community. The chief rabbi, 
Italo *Zolli, who had abandoned his flock during the war to 
find a haven in the Vatican, converted to Catholicism. Only 
in 1946 did Rabbi David *Prato take the place of the apostate 
rabbi. Under his firm leadership the Jewish community of 
Rome could look to a better future. Moreover, Jewish units 
from Palestine assisted the community. Rabbi Prato sponsored 
a moving ceremony the day the State of Israel was proclaimed 
on May 14, 1948, under the Arch of Titus. From that moment 
on, for the Jews to pass under the arch that symbolized the Di- 
aspora was no longer a humiliation. In the following years the 
community grew due mainly to the natural increase. In 1953 
Elio Toaff succeeded Prato as chief rabbi of Rome and Italy. 
From 1956 to 1967, after the *Six-Day War, about 3,000 Jews 
arrived from Libya. Some of them subsequently immigrated 
to Israel but the majority was absorbed by the community. In 
1965 the Jewish community reached a total of 12,928 (out of a 
total of 2,500,000 inhabitants). 

The geographic distribution of the community is still in- 
fluenced by the continued existence of the traditional ghetto 
in the S. Angelo district and adjoining parts of the city, al- 
though there is a growing movement to the outlying residen- 
tial areas. The community of Rome is the only one in Italy 
that shows a demographic increase, with a fertility rate not 
far below that of the Italian population as a whole, a fairly 
high marriage rate, and a limited proportion of mixed mar- 
riages. Occupational changes from the traditional fields to 
new technical specializations and to the free professions were 
rather slow but by the year 2000 it could be considered ac- 
complished. A very serious episode of antisemitism dark- 
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ened the life of the community on October 19, 1982, when 
Palestinian terrorists opened fire on worshipers leaving the 
Great Synagogue. A child, Stefano Tache, was killed and oth- 
ers were wounded. On April 13, 1986, Pope *John Paul 11 vis- 
ited the Great Synagogue, and was welcomed by Chief Rabbi 
Toaff. 

In the early 21% century the community numbered about 
18,000 Jews, still tied by strong bonds of affection to Jewish 
traditions. The chief rabbi of Rome and Italy was Riccardo 
Di Segni. Apart from the Great Synagogue of Italian rite, the 
Lungotevere Cenci houses a Sephardi synagogue and the Jew- 
ish Museum, and there are another two prayer houses of Ital- 
ian rite, one on the Tiberine Island, the other, the Oratorio 
Di Castro, in Via Balbo. An Ashkenazi synagogue is located 
in the same building. Among the Jewish institutions there is 
a kindergarten, the Vittorio Polacco elementary school, and 
a high school. There are many relief organizations, the Piti- 
gliani orphanage, a Jewish hospital, and a home for invalids. 
Rome is the seat of the chief rabbinate of the Union of the Ital- 
ian Jewish Communities (UCE!), and of the Italian Rabbinical 
College. The following Jewish journals are published: Israel, 
Shalom, Karnenu, Portico d’Ottavia. 

[Sergio DellaPergola / Samuele Rocca (2"¢ ed.)] 
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ROME, DAVID (1910-1996), Canadian historian. Rome was 
born in Vilna, Lithuania. From his first experiences in Can- 
ada the 11-year-old was, in his words, “thrown into Canadian 
Jewish history” as, due to a sudden change in Canada’s Im- 
migration Law, boatloads of Jewish immigrants in the fall of 
1921 were detained in the Halifax immigration sheds. The four 
members of the Rome family finally arrived in Vancouver in 
December 1921. 

Rome obtained a B.A. in English literature at the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia in 1936 while working as editor for 
the Jewish Western Bulletin. After studying literature at the 
University of Seattle in Washington between 1936 and 1938, 
he obtained a degree in library science from McGill Univer- 
sity (1939) and in English literature from the Université de 
Montréal (1962). 
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Upon his initial arrival in Montreal, which he later made 
his home, Rome was the national director of the Labor Zionist 
organization from 1939 to 1940. Following a two-year stint 
in Toronto as editor of the Daily Hebrew Journal, Rome re- 
turned definitively to Montreal in 1942, joining the Canadian 
Jewish Congress as press officer and editor of the Congress 
Bulletin. He also served as secretary of the Committee for 
Jewish-French-Canadian Relations from 1942 to 1953, be- 
ginning what became an enduring commitment to Eng- 
lish-French and Christian-Jewish dialogue. During his early 
years at cyc he worked with many of the shapers of the Cana- 
dian Jewish community: Samuel *Bronfman and Saul *Hayes, 
H.M. *Caiserman and Louis *Rosenberg. During those years 
he became something of a spokesman and representative 
for the Canadian Jewish community, even ghostwriting for 
cjc’s general secretary H.M. Caiserman and other commu- 
nity figures. 

From 1953 to 1972, Rome enjoyed a more public role, for 
which he is remembered by many, as director of the Mon- 
treal Jewish Public Library. During these years, he also lec- 
tured in the Department of Religion at the forerunner of the 
current Concordia University in Montreal. He then returned 
to cjc in 1973 to become the archivist and later historian of 
the organization. In his later years, he was officially honored 
on several occasions, receiving cjc’s H.M. Caiserman Award 
in 1980, being invested as a Knight in the Order of Québec 
in 1987, followed by the Prix dexcellence award by Govern- 
ment of Quebec Ministry of Cultural Communities and Im- 
migration in April 1991, and an Honorary Doctorate of Laws 
by Concordia University, in June 1991. 

David Rome is the author of Les Juifs du Québec, bib- 
liographie rétrospective annotée, with Judith Nefsky and P. 
Obermeir (1979), co-author with Jacques Langlais of Les Juifs 
et les québécois francais: 200 ans @histoire commune (1986) 
(Eng., 1991), and The Stones that Speak/ Les pierres qui parlent 
(1992). Between 1974 and 1994, he authored over 60 mono- 
graphs on Canadian Jewish history, in the Canadian Jewish 
Archives, New Series and Clouds in the Thirties, On Anti-Sem- 
itism in Canada (1929-1939). His last years were devoted to 
the compilation and translation of articles from Canadian 
Yiddish sources. 

From his desk at the National Archives of cyc, David 
Rome continued until his 1994 retirement, and indeed, de- 
spite failing health, until the end of his days, to instruct and 
to absorb the experience of Canadian Jewish history in a 


changing society. 
wae - [Janice Rosen (2"4 ed.)] 


ROMM, family of printers and publishers in Vilna. In 1789 
BARUCH B. JOSEPH (d. 1803) received permission to estab- 
lish a press in Grodno. He opened a second plant in Vilna in 
1799. After his death, his son MENAHEM MANNES (d. 1841), 
directed the operation and between 1835 and 1854 published 
an edition of the Babylonian Talmud. This caused a dispute 
with a press operated by the Shapiro family of Hasidic rab- 
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ASKOWITH, DORA (1884-1958), U.S. scholar and col- 
lege educator. Born in Kovno, Russia, in 1884, Askowith was 
brought to America that same year. After earning a B.A. at 
Barnard College in 1908, she entered Columbia University, 
where, in 1915, she earned her Ph.D. for her first book, The 
Toleration and Persecution of the Jews in the Roman Empire: 
Part 1: The Toleration of the Jews Under Julius Caesar and Au- 
gustus. As the title suggests, Jewish history was and would 
remain her abiding passion, and she continued her studies 
at the American School for Oriental Research in Jerusalem, 
the American Academy in Rome, and New York’s Jewish In- 
stitute of Religion. 

Beginning in 1912 and continuing until 1957, just a year 
before her death, Askowith taught generations of New York’s 
Hunter College female students ancient, medieval, and Re- 
naissance history as well as comparative religion. In 1912, she 
founded the school’s Menorah Society, a Jewish student orga- 
nization. Askowith, who spent much of her career teaching in 
the college's evening and extension division, never acquired 
the regular faculty appointment she so desired. Nevertheless, 
she continued throughout her life to publish, writing more 
than a hundred articles on history, biography, and contem- 
porary Jewish affairs. Her second book, Three Outstanding 
Women (1941), celebrated the achievements of the Zionist 
philanthropist Mary Fels, Jewish communal activist Rebekah 
Kohut, and Barnard College founder Annie Nathan *Meyer. 

Askowith’s interests in the Jewish people extended from 
the past to the present. A committed Zionist, she sat on Hadas- 
sah’s Central Committee in its early years. She became national 
director of the Women’s Organization for the American Jewish 
Congress in 1917. Her pamphlet A Call to the Jewish Women of 
America (c. 1917), urging America’s Jewish women to turn out 
to vote for the Congress, revealed her fascination with Jewish 
women’s history, a topic which surfaced in other of her writ- 
ings and in her work with the Menorah Society. Askowith her- 
self earned a place in that history when she tried, but failed, 
to be admitted as a regular student in the rabbinical program 
at the Jewish Institute of Religion in the 1930s. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.S. Miller, “Dora Askowith, in: RE. Hyman 
and D. Dash Moore (eds.), Jewish Women in America: An Historical 


Encyclopedia., vol. 1 (1997), 81-82; P.S. Nadell, Women Who Would Be 
Rabbis: A History of Women’s Ordination (1998), 76-80, 106-8. 


[Pamela S. Nadell (2"¢ ed.)] 


°ASLAKSSEN, CORT (Conradus Aslacus Bergensis; 1564- 
1624), Scandinavian Hebraist. Born at Bergen, Aslakssen stud- 
ied Hebrew and Aramaic in Germany with Johannes Piscator 
in Herborn and J. Buxtorf 1 in Basle. Eventually, he became 
professor of theology at Copenhagen. His Hebrew grammar 
(Grammaticae Hebraeae libri duo... (1606), including an anal- 
ysis of Ps. 25), was the first printed in Scandinavia and was 
designed to replace that of Avenarius, considered too difh- 
cult for beginners; it was reprinted in 1608 (but not again in 
1684 as erroneously reported by Steinschneider in Zentralblatt 
fuer Bibliothekwesen, 13 (1896), 353). Aslakssen was one of the 
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founding fathers of Scandinavian Hebrew studies, most Dan- 
ish and Norwegian 17'*-century Hebraists being his direct or 
indirect pupils. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Moller, Bibliotheca septentrionis eruditi 
(Leipzig, 1699), 52; A. Thurah, Idea historiae litterariae Danorum 
(Hamburg, 1723), 336; J. Brochmand, Currus et equites Israelis (Co- 
penhagen, 1629), sig. G4v; C.J. Bartolocci, Bibliotheca Magna Rabbi- 
nica, 5 (Rome, 1694), 339, 539; O. Garstein, Cort Aslaksson: Studier... 
(Oslo, 1953). 


[Rafael Edelman] 


ASMAKHTA (Aram. 82208; “support,” “reliance”), legal 
term with two connotations in the Talmud. 

(1) In rabbinical exegesis it denotes the use of a biblical 
text merely as a “support” for a halakhah without suggesting 
that the halakhah is thus actually derived from this exege- 
sis. Thus for the institution of the *prosbul by Hillel for rea- 
sons which are explicitly given, the Talmud in addition gives 
Deuteronomy 15:9 as an asmakhta (TJ, Shev. 10:3, 39c). Its 
purpose was to give as much pentateuchal authority as pos- 
sible to a purely rabbinic enactment but it was also used as a 
mnemotechnical aid (see: Herzog, Instit, 1 (1936), 2; Jastrow, 
Dict, s.v.). 

(2) In civil law asmakhta is an important concept with 
regard to contracts and acquisition. It applies to such contracts 
in which one of the parties binds himself to an unreasonable 
penalty, which presumes that there was a lack of deliberate in- 
tention (gemirat daat) on the part of the person entering into 
it. As a result the general rule is laid down that “an asmakhta 
does not give title” (BB 168a). It is only valid if it can be proved 
that the contract was regarded as binding (semikhat daat). 

Maimonides is of the opinion that every contract, even 
in writing, introduced by the conditional “if” constitutes an 
asmakhta and takes effect only from the time that the condi- 
tion is fulfilled, since the person entering into the condition 
hopes that its nonfulfillment will nullify it. There is a difference 
of opinion as to the extent to which asmakhta applied to gam- 
bling and other games which depend upon chance. Asmakhta 
as a legal term is inherently connected with semikhat daat 
(“mental reliance”) and gemirat daat (“perfect intention”), 
both highly significant concepts in the Jewish law of contract 
and acquisition. The underlying idea is that the validity of an 
obligation or a transaction depends on the confidence of one 
party that the other party’s intention is serious, deliberate, 
and final. Semikhat daat and gemirat daat are complementary 
terms not only because most transactions impose reciprocal 
obligations, but also because, logically, no finality of inten- 
tion can be presumed on either side as long as there might 
be reason that confident reliance is lacking on the part of one 
or the other. The connotation of “reliance” is evident in the 
word asmakhta from 710, “to lean” (but see Gulak, Yesodei, 
1 (1922), 68, especially n. 1) and, in the context of obligations 
or conveyance, it must originally have meant that in respect 
of that “reliance” the transaction was somehow problematic; 
eventually it came to be associated with transactions which 
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bis in Slavuta and more than a hundred rabbis were involved 
in the resulting litigation. In 1836 the Russian government 
closed all but two Jewish printing houses, the Romm plant 
being the only one left in all of Lithuania and Belorussia. In 
1841 the plant burned down. JOSEPH REUBEN and his son 
DAVID headed the company from 1841 to 1862. After their 
deaths, David Romm’s widow DEBORAH (d. 1903) headed the 
company, together with her two brothers-in-law. This is the 
origin of the name of the company, which came to be known 
as “Defus ha-Almanah ve-ha-Ahim Romm” (The Press of the 
Widow and Romm Brothers). The firm prospered from 1867 
to 1888 under the leadership of its literary director, the He- 
brew writer Samuel Shraga Feiginsohn (known as 1D1071 7”DW). 
Modern presses were installed, rights to various manuscripts 
purchased, many reprints were published, and painstaking 
editorship prevailed. Most of the firm’s income came from 
the publication of religious works in editions of tens of thou- 
sands of copies. Among the more important publications was 
the Babylonian Talmud with over a hundred commentaries 
and addenda (“The Vilna Shas,” first ed., 1880-86). Romm also 
published popular works in Yiddish, such as the books of I.M. 
*Dick, *Shomer, and Haskalah works. 

After the death of Deborah Romm, the firm declined. 
The heirs were not interested in running it and Feiginsohn 
was reinstated as director. He remained with the firm even 
after it was sold to Baron D. *Guenzburg in 1910 and resold 
several years later to the firm of Noah Gordon and Haim 
Cohen. During this period, a complete edition of the Jeru- 
salem Talmud was published. The Romm Press continued 
in Vilna until 1940. With the Soviet conquest, the plant was 
confiscated and turned into a Russian-Lithuanian printing 
house. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Feiginsohn, in: Yahadut Lita, 1 (1959), 
268-302; Kon, in: KS, 12 (1935/36), 109-15; Katz, in: Davar (Feb. 8, 


1957). 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


ROMNY, city in Sumy district, Ukraine. The beginnings 
of a Jewish community date from the 18" century. In 1803 
there were 127 Jews in the town, and in 1847 the Jews num- 
bered 759. The community developed rapidly after the open- 
ing of the Romny-Libava railway line (1874), which became 
one of the important trade arteries of western Russia. From 
1863 to 1901, Eliezer Arlosoroff served as the local rabbi. Ten- 
sions arising from economic competition between Jews and 
Christians resulted in pogroms in 1881 and, most seriously, 
on October 19-20, 1905, when 8 Jews were killed and 30 in- 
jured. In 1897 there were 6,378 Jews in Romny (28.3 percent 
of the total population); on the eve of World War 1 the num- 
ber was estimated at 13,400 (43 percent of the total popula- 
tion). During the war, thousands of refugees from the battle 
areas fled to Romny. In 1919 *Denikin’s troops organized a 
pogrom with loss of Jewish life and property. Under the So- 
viet regime, Romny declined economically; many Jews went 
to work in textile factories and on the railway. By 1926 the 
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number of Jews had declined to 8,593 (about 33 percent of 
the population) and dropped further to 3,834 in 1939 (15 per- 
cent of the total population). Jewish public life was stifled. 
Romny was occupied by the Germans on September 10, 1941. 
In early November they concentrated the Jews in army bar- 
racks, and on November 19 they murdered 3,000 Jews, and by 
January 1942 they had killed another 700. In 1959 there were 
about 1,100 Jews (about 3 percent of the total population) liv- 
ing in Romny. Romny was the native town of P. *Rutenberg 
and Ch. *Arlosoroff. During the Second *Aliyah period, the 
“Romny Group,’ associated with Trumpeldor, which figured in 
the early development of the kibbutz movement in Palestine, 
was organized in the city. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Die Judenpogrome in Russland, 2 (1909), 
257-62; B. Fishko, Gilgulei Hayyim (1948), 26-47; M. Peysyuk, Bleter 
Zikhroynes, 3 (1944), 62-81. 


[Yehuda Slutsky / Shmuel Spector (274 ed.)] 


RONA, PETER (1871-1945), biochemist. Rona was born in 
Budapest, Hungary, and from 1906 worked at the City Hospi- 
tal in Berlin. From 1922 until the coming of the Nazis in 1933, 
he was professor of medicinal chemistry at the University of 
Berlin and director of the chemical department of the Path- 
ological Institute, and consultant to the Charité Hospital. In 
1935 he went to Budapest. In 1944 he was under the protec- 
tion of the Swedish Embassy there, but he died in early 1945, 
probably murdered by the Nazis. 

He contributed papers to scientific journals, dealing 
with blood serum, alkaloids, adsorption, enzymes, poisons, 
and sugars. From 1920 to 1935 he was the editor of Berichte 
ueber die gesamte Physiologie und experimentelle Pharmak- 
ologie, and from 1923 to 1924 of a parallel Jahresberichte. He 
was author of Praktikum der physiologischen Chemie, 3 vols. 
(1929-31), and of Praktikum der physikalischen Chemie ins- 
besondere der Kolloidchemie fuer Mediziner und Biologen 
(1930). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Arzneimittel-Forschung, 10 (1960), 321-7, 


incl. bibl. 
{Samuel Aaron Miller] 


RONAI, JANOS (1849-1919), first head of the Zionist move- 
ment in Hungary. Born in Alba-Iulia, Transylvania, he worked 
as a lawyer in Fogaras and Balazsfalva. Ronai wrote a book 
against the antisemitic movement in Hungary, led by the 
member of parliament G. *Istéczy, entitled Kosmopolitis- 
mus és Nationalismus kiilénds tekintettel a zsiddsdg jelenkori 
allasdra (“Cosmopolitanism and Nationalism with Special 
Consideration of the Jewish Situation in Our Time,’ 1875), 
in which he justified Jewish national consciousness and the 
need to preserve it. In 1897, before the First Zionist Congress 
convened in Basle, he published Zion und Ungarn, a polemi- 
cal book against the opponents of Zionism. He took part in 
that Congress and spoke there on the situation of the Jews 
of Hungary, warning against the swelling reaction and anti- 
semitism in spite of the existing liberal regime. He founded 
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Zionist associations in Hungary and Transylvania and was 
persecuted by the government, which sought the assimila- 
tion of the Jews for political reasons. In the Zionist Con- 
ference of Hungary held in 1902 in Pressburg (Bratislava) 
with Herzl as chairman, Ronai was chosen the first chairman 
of the Zionist Organization in Hungary and later became 
its honorary president. He published articles in Die *Welt 
and in the Hungarian press. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Magyar Zsid6é Lexikon (1929), 750; L. Mar- 


ton, in: Uj Kelet (Aug. 31, 1948). 
[Jekutiel-Zwi Zehawi] 


RONLY-RIKLIS, SHALOM (1922-1994), Israeli conductor. 
Born in Tel Aviv, Ronly-Riklis studied piano under Vincze- 
Kraus at the Rubin Academy of Music at Tel Aviv University. 
He took conducting courses with Igor Markevich in Salzburg 
from 1953 to 1956. He played the horn in the orchestra of the 
Jewish Brigade during World War 11 and built up the Israel 
Defense Forces Orchestra which he conducted until 1960. 
From 1957, he conducted the Gadna Youth Orchestra, taking 
it on tour to Holland and both Americas. From 1961 to 1971, 
he was director of the Kol Israeli Orchestra, Jerusalem, and 
in 1971 became artistic coordinator of the Israel Philharmonic 
Orchestra. He was sent by the Foreign Ministry to Singapore 
to form a national symphony orchestra there. Ronly-Riklis 
conducted many Israeli orchestras as well as others abroad. 
He again conducted the Jerusalem Symphony Orchestra and 
the Israel Young Philharmonic Orchestra from 1984 to 1988. 
From 1970, he was head of the orchestra department at the 
Rubin Academy of Music at Tel Aviv University. Ronly-Rik- 
lis recorded with several orchestras, including the Israel Kib- 
butz Chamber Orchestra and the Tasmanian Symphony Or- 
chestra. 


[Uri (Erich) Toeplitz and Yohanan Boehm / Israela Stein (2"4 ed.)] 


"ROOSEVELT, FRANKLIN DELANO (1882-1945), 324 
president of the United States. As governor of New York 
(1928-32), Roosevelt's strong advocacy of old-age pensions 
endeared him to the Jewish community which shared with 
him an overriding commitment to the welfare state. His elec- 
tion to the presidency in 1932 was followed by a deluge of 
liberal New Deal legislation. His overwhelming victory in 
1936 included the support of the vast majority of Jews. In 
the elections of 1940 and 1944 Roosevelt lost much of his 
earlier support from ethnic groups, but American Jews de- 
livered over 90% of their votes to him. Jewish loyalty to the 
New Deal was reciprocated. Roosevelt maintained close liai- 
son with Rabbi Stephen *Wise. An unprecedented number 
of Jews were appointed to high positions within his admin- 
istration. The pejorative epithet “Jew Deal” became popular 
among antisemitic elements. 

The verve characteristic of Roosevelt's early reform pro- 
gram was little in evidence in response to the foreign prob- 
lems of the 1930s. In October 1937, he attempted to probe 
isolationist strength by delivering his “quarantine the aggres- 
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sors” address, but adverse reaction may partly account for his 
subsequent reluctance to lead public opinion toward a firmer 
posture against the Axis. The Japanese attack on Pearl Har- 
bor ultimately solved Roosevelt's dilemma. Roosevelt openly 
detested Nazism and recalled Ambassador Wilson from 
Germany in protest at the November 1938 pogroms. He felt 
unable, however, to admit more refugees being restricted by 
existing law and public opinion. In March 1938 he called a 
conference on refugees to meet at Evian les Bains (see *Evian 
Conference) to bring order into the chaos caused by Nazi pol- 
icy and worldwide immigration restrictions, but he accepted 
British requests not to discuss Palestine as a haven there 
or later at the *Bermuda Conference of 1943. During World 
War 11 Roosevelt, as the ally of Great Britain which admin- 
istered Palestine, would not act against British policy there, 
thus possibly also alienating Arab leaders, on whose neu- 
trality the Allies counted. He unsuccessfully attempted to 
promote some settlement of the Palestine question favor- 
able to Jews and acceptable to Arab leaders, principally King 
Ibn Saud of Saudi Arabia. Later he assured the Arabs that 
they would be consulted before any decision on Palestine 
was reached. The President also issued various pro-Zionist 
statements to American Jews, particularly before the 1944 
elections. 

Roosevelt’s response to the Holocaust was similarly cau- 
tious, and he used the State Department as a foil against agi- 
tation directed toward himself on this subject. In January 
1944, after Secretary of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau Jr. 
presented conclusive evidence that the State Department 
was sabotaging rescue efforts, he established the War Refu- 
gee Board with special powers to quicken rescue work. How- 
ever, it came on the scene too late to save the major part of 
Europe dewey [Henry L. Feingold] 

His wife was ANNA ELEANOR (1884-1962), U.S. diplomat, 
humanitarian, and author. She became active in the Demo- 
cratic Party in the 1920s and remained politically active until 
her death. A prominent international figure, Mrs. Roosevelt 
served as U.S. representative to the United Nations General 
Assembly from 1945 to 1952 and as a delegate in 1961. In 1946 
she was elected chairman of the United Nations Commission 
on Human Rights, serving until 1953. She defended minority 
groups against discrimination and received numerous awards 
for her humanitarianism. An outspoken advocate of a Jew- 
ish state in Palestine, she opposed the U.S. embargo of arms 
shipped to Israel during the 1948 War of Independence and 
urged the U.S. to support Israel during the 1956 Sinai cam- 
paign with defensive arms and diplomatically. Mrs. Roosevelt 
was a patron of *Youth Aliyah. In her India and the Awakening 
East (1954), she recorded her visit to the Middle East, during 
which she was impressed with the Israel spirit of dedication and 


purpose. 
[Edward L. Greenstein] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: WE. Leuchtenburg, Franklin Roosevelt and 
the New Deal 1932-1940 (1963); L. Fuchs, Political Behavior of Amer- 
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ican Jews (1956); S. Halperin, Political World of American Zionism 
(1961); idem and I. Oder, in: Review of Politics, 24 (1962), 320-41; 
A. Morse, While Six Million Died (1968); J.M. Bloom, Roosevelt and 
Morgenthau (1970); H.L. Feingold, The Politics of Rescue (1970). ANNA 
ELEANOR ROOSEVELT: New York Times (Nov. 8, 1962), 35 ff.; A. Stein- 
berg, Mrs. R.: The Life of Eleanor Roosevelt (1958). 


"ROOSEVELT, THEODORE (1858-1919), 26 president of 
the United States, 1901-09. During his early career, Roosevelt 
shared the disdain of his class for the Jewish mass immigration 
then arriving at Ellis Island. This bias gradually disappeared 
as Roosevelt came to understand the hardships of ghetto life 
during his political service in New York as Governor of New 
York State. His respect for Jewish valor was increased by the 
performance of 17 Jewish Rough Riders under his command 
during the Spanish-American War. The president’s acquain- 
tance with “uptown” Jews was an intimate one and many of 
these wealthy Republicans followed his progressive leader- 
ship even to the point of supporting Roosevelt's 1912 Bull 
Moose revolt. During the neutrality period of World War 1, 
Roosevelt denounced “hyphenated Americans,’ but he un- 
derstood that Jews retained fewer Old World loyalties than 
other ethnic groups. 

Roosevelt had more personal contact with Jews than 
any previous president. He appointed the first Jew (Oscar S. 
*Straus) to the Cabinet, and William Loeb served as his pri- 
vate secretary. In his closing years he supported the *Balfour 
Declaration despite the fact that this stand aligned him with 


his political archfoe, President Wilson. 
[Selig Adler] 


ROPCZYCE (Yid. Ropshits), town in Rzeszow province, S.E. 
Poland; in the period between the two world wars in Cracow 
province, W. Galicia. Jews settled in the town soon after its 
foundation. King Sigismund 111 Vasa (1587-1632), complying 
with the demands of the townsmen who wanted to remove 
Jewish competition, prohibited Jews from residing in Ropc- 
zyce, excepting those who leased the crown taxes. The prohi- 
bition was annulled by King John 11 Casimir in 1662, and sub- 
sequently Jews again settled in Ropczyce, numbering 663 by 
1765. During the 19 century the Jewish population increased, 
by 1909 numbering 1,054 (29.4% of the total population). It 
decreased during World War 1 and had dwindled to 311 (10%) 
in 1921. At the beginning of the 19 century, Hasidism had a 
strong influence in the community. The celebrated Zaddik, 
Naphtali Zevi (*Ropshitser), established his “court” in Ropc- 
zyce. A report of the head of the police in *Lvov (1827) men- 
tions Rabbi Asher of Ropczyce, and also states that the influ- 
ence of Hasidism had diminished. 


[Shimshon Leib Kirshenboim] 


Holocaust Period 

On Sept. 7, 1939, Ropczyce was occupied by the Germans. They 
immediately set fire to the synagogues including their Torah 
scrolls, and proceeded to confiscate Jewish property, deny Jews 
the rights of citizens, and send them to forced labor. In the 
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spring of 1942 some of the Jewish males were transferred to 
the Pustkow labor camp. On June 22, 1942, a ghetto was estab- 
lished in Ropezyce where the Jews suffered from overcrowd- 
ing, hunger, and disease. On July 2, 1942, they were deported. 
The aged and sick were shot near the city, and the others sent 


to the *Belzec death camp. 
[Aharon Weiss] 


ROPSHITSER (of Ropcezyce), NAPHTALI ZEVI (1760- 
1827), Hasidic Zaddik, and founder of Hasidic dynasties. A 
participant in the “holy company” whose mentor was *Elim- 
elech of Lyzhansk, Naphtali Zevi was one of the main leaders 
of Hasidism in Galicia after the death of *Jacob Isaac ha-Hozeh 
(the Seer) of Lublin (1815); he is also considered as a pupil of 
Israel, the Maggid of *Kozienice and Menahem Mendel *Ry- 
manower. Recollections of him were preserved only in folk- 
tales and stories which drew as much on imagination as truth. 
His admirers perceived esoteric and symbolic allusions in his 
every word and deed. According to Hasidic tradition, Naphtali 
Zevi feared that the rise of Napoleon would have bad effects 
for the Jews of Poland, such as military service, attendance at 
gentile schools, and the spread of unbelief, while his teacher 
Menahem Mendel held that Napoleon's victory would bring 
them deliverance. 

His works are Ohel Naftali (1910), a collection of his talks 
and stories about him; Ayyalah Sheluhah (1862), a commentary 
on Genesis and Exodus; and Zeta Kodesh (1868), sermons on 
the Pentateuch and for the festivals. 

His son ELIEZER OF DZIECKOWITZ (Dzikow; d 1861), 
his disciple and successor, was a colleague of Issachar Baer 
*Radoshitser and Hirsch *Rymanower. In his last days he cut 
himself off from almost all contact with his Hasidim. Naph- 
tali Zevi’s other son, JACOB OF MALITSCH (d. 1839), officiated 
as a rabbi in Kolbuszowa and Malitsch and from 1827 became 
a Zaddik. By virtue of the miracles ascribed to him, he was 
known as the “Little Ba'al Shem Tov.’ 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Buber, Tales of the Hasidim, 2 (1966°), 
193-7; idem, Gog u-Magog (1967); L.I. Newman, Hasidic Anthology 
(1963), index s.v. Ropshitzer; Dubnow, Hasidut, index; Horodetzky, 
Hasidut, index; A. Burstein, Zidkat Hakham (1966). 

[Esther (Zweig) Liebes] 


ROSALES, JACOB (first half of 16' century), Portuguese 
merchant and shipowner who, after the expulsion of the Jews 
from *Portugal (1497), went to *Morocco. Rosales shipped 
imported textiles and resins from *India for varnish, mainly 
to Larache and *Salé-Rabat, the large port of the kingdom of 
*Fez. His commercial house in *Lisbon was well known. Af- 
ter the expulsion he probably lived in Fez. The court of Fez 
benefited from Rosales’ commercial affairs and he maintained 
good relations with the court of John 111 of Portugal. When 
Moulay Ali ben-Hassan became sultan in May 1526, he invited 
Rosales to take up his residence in *Meknés. Rosales used his 
influence to protect his coreligionists and the Megorashim 
(exiles from the Iberian Peninsula) regarded him as their 
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leader. When, in September 1526, Moulay Ahmad dethroned 
his uncle Moulay Ali ben-Hassan and assumed the sultanate at 
Fez, he chose Rosales as his confidant. From then onward, Ro- 
sales was entrusted almost exclusively with political relations 
with the Christian world and was sent officially to Portugal in 
1529. Rosales appears to have been the initiator of diplomatic 
relations between Morocco and *France. Pierre de Piton, the 
French ambassador, arrived in Morocco with a shipment of 
Jewish books for the community (such consignments were 
absolutely prohibited by the Church and this breach was like 
providing the enemies of Christianity with weapons). In 1534 
the sultan entrusted Rosales with opening important nego- 
tiations with John 111; he was in charge of the negotiations in 
Portugal for two years; they led to the signing of a peace treaty 
on May 8, 1538, at Arzila. In the meantime Rosales died, prob- 
ably in Portugal. His successor as counselor, ambassador, and 
foreign minister was Jacob (1) *Rote. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Corcos, in: Sefunot, 10 (1966), 104 ff. and 

the sources quoted; Bernardo Rodrigues, Anais de Arzila, ed. by D. 

Lopés, 2 (1919), 104, 191; J.D.M. Ford (ed.), Letters of John 111 (1931), 

nos. 126, 151; Les Sources Inédites de Histoire du Maroc, ser. 1 index 
(1926); Hirschberg, Afrikah, index. 

[David Corcos] 


ROSALES, JACOB HEBRAEUS (Immanuel Bocarro Fran- 
ces; Cc. 1588-c. 1668), Portuguese physician, astronomer, astrol- 
oger and poet. Born in Lisbon, Rosales was the son of a Mar- 
rano physician (Ferdinand Bocarro) and member of a family 
that included the poets Jacob *Frances and Joseph Frances. 
He studied medicine, mathematics and classical languages at 
Montpellier, after which he returned to Lisbon, where he at- 
tained a considerable reputation as a physician. Among the 
many noble personages he attended was the Archbishop of 
Braga. In addition to a thriving medical practice, Rosales de- 
veloped a serious interest in astronomy, publishing in 1619 
Tratado dos Cometas que aparecciao en Novembro de 1618. 
Five years later, he published a far more influential astrologi- 
cal work, Status Astrologicus sive Anacephalaeosis da Monar- 
chia Lusitania (Lisbon, 1624), written in verse. The work is 
dedicated to King Phillip 111 of Spain and praises Portugal’s 
kings and nobility. In 1625, together with other Marranos, 
Rosales left Lisbon for Rome, possibly out of fear of the In- 
quisition. In Rome he cultivated a friendship with Galileo, 
who had a profound influence upon him and inspired him 
to write Regnum Astrorum Reformation (Hamburg, 1644). 
During the early 1630s, Rosales made his way to Hamburg, 
where there was a settlement of Marranos. On July 17, 1647, 
Emperor Ferdinand 111 bestowed upon him the title of count 
palatine in recognition of his scientific achievements. Later, 
in Leghorn, Rosales openly called himself a Jew, having as- 
sumed the name Jacob Hebraeus. As a consequence, he was 
denounced to the Inquisition in Lisbon in 1658 together with 
other notable Marranos. 

Among his other works are Poculum poeticum, a poem 
in honor of his friend, Abraham *Zacuto, printed in the lat- 
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ter’s treatise, De medicorum principum historium (Amsterdam, 
1629-42); Carmen intelectuale and Panegrycus in laudem exi- 
mii, which appears in Zeror ha-Hayyim; Menasseh ben Israel 
de Termino Vitae (Amsterdam, 1639). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Landau, Geschichte der juedischen Aertzte 
(1895), 113; Kayserling, Bibl, 95-96; idem, Sephardim (Ger., 1859), 
209-11; idem, Geschichte der Juden in Portugal (1867), 298-300; H. 
Friedenwald, Jews and Medicine, 2 vols. (1944), 304, 311, 314, 756; Roth, 
Marranos, 219, 298. 


ROSANES (Rosales), Spanish family originating in the town 
of Castallvi de Rosanes, near Barcelona. With the expulsion 
of the Jews from Spain, the members of this family emigrated 
to Portugal. There they were compelled to convert to Chris- 
tianity, changing their family name to Rosales. The members 
of this family were then dispersed in the Oriental countries 
and those of Eastern and Western Europe. The most promi- 
nent members of this family included: sacoB *ROSALES (be- 
ginning of the 16'* century) in Fez; JACOB HEBRAEUS *RO- 
SALES (17'" century); ZEVI HIRSCH *ROSANES (18*" century); 
and ABRAHAM ABELE ROSANES of Minsk. JACOB ROSANES 
(196 century), the German mathematician, also belonged to 
this family. 

A large part of the family settled in *Turkey and the Bal- 
kan countries. ABRAHAM B. MEIR ROSANES (16352-1720) 
was a leading rabbi in Constantinople. He was born there 
and studied under Yom Tov *Zahalon and Solomon ha-Levi 
ha-Zaken. Between 1659 and 1677, he was rabbi in Adri- 
anople, where he was the leader of the rabbis who issued a 
Herem (“ban”) against *Shabbetai Zevi. His son-in-law was 
his nephew JUDAH B. SAMUEL *ROSANES, who mentioned 
some of the teachings of his father-in-law in his work Mish- 
neh la-Melekh on Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah. At the end of 
Abrahams life, he managed the press of his father-in-law, R. 
Samuel Franco, in Constantinople. He wrote notes and no- 
vellae as well as criticisms on Giddulei Terumah by Azariah 
*Figo. ISAAC B. DAVID ROSANES (16602-1749) was a rabbi in 
Constantinople and settled in Jerusalem in 1733. A number 
of his responsa were published in the works of contemporary 
Hakhamim. ABRAHAM B. HAYYIM ROSANES (1665?-1744) 
was a rabbi and posek, the disciple of his uncle, R. Judah 
Rosanes. In 1718 he became chief rabbi of Constantinople. 
In 1743 he settled in Jerusalem, where he died. His responsa 
are scattered in the works of his contemporaries, such as the 
Battei Kehunnah by Isaac ha-Kohen *Rappaport. ABRAHAM 
B. JOSEPH ROSANES (1686-1757?) was a rabbi and posek in 
Constantinople and fought the Shabbatean movement. His 
responsa and novellae were published in the works of con- 
temporary Hakhamim. ISAAC B. HAYYIM ROSANES was a 
wealthy merchant and purveyor to the Turkish army; he was 
assassinated in 1758 because of a debt which was owed to him 
by the vizier Valalodin Pasha. 

ABRAHAM B. ISRAEL ROSANES also known as Ha-ABIR 
(from the acronym Ha-Rav Abraham ben Israel Rosanes; 
1838-1879), was a Hakham and merchant. He was born in 
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ROSANES, JUDAH BEN SAMUEL 


Ruschuk (now Ruse), Bulgaria, where he engaged in com- 
merce and established a yeshivah. In 1867 he emigrated to 
Erez Israel. He sent letters on his impressions of Erez Israel 
to his friend Menahem Farhi, which were published in Ha- 
Maggid (11-12 (1867-68)) under the title Masot he-Hakham 
Ha-Abir and a second time by A.M. Habermann (see bibliog- 
raphy). In these letters, he describes the towns of Safed, Tibe- 
rias, Jerusalem, Hebron, and their surroundings. After a short 
while he returned to his native town. His brother, MORDECAI 
ROSANES, financed the paving of the Western Wall area in 
Jerusalem in 1874. Abraham’s son SOLOMON *ROSANES was a 
scholar and historian of the Jews of the Oriental countries. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frumkin-Rivlin, 3 (1929), 19-20; Recueil 
jubilaire en Vhonneur de Salomon A. Rosanes (1933), passim; M.D. 
Gaon, in: Mizrah u-Maarav, 5 (1930-32), 398-409; idem, Yehudei 
ha-Mizrah be-Erez- Yisrael, 2 (1937), 635-43; Rosanes, Togarmah, 4 
(1934-35), 107-13; 5 (1937-38), 17-19, 64-65, 90, 178; A.M. Habermann, 


in: Sinai, 33 (1953), 312-9, 373-82; 34 (1953-54), 241-64; Hirschberg, 
Afrikah, 2 (1965), 302-3, 305; Z. Harkavy, in: Hokhmat Yisrael be- 


Maarav Eiropah, 2 (1963), 249-56. 
[Abraham David] 


ROSANES, JUDAH BEN SAMUEL (1657-1727), Turkish 
rabbi, posek and preacher. Rosanes was born in Constantino- 
ple. He studied under R. Solomon ha-Levi the Elder and R. 
Joseph b. Isaiah Trani (grandson of Joseph b. Moses *Trani). 
In his youth, he worked in the business of Abraham Rosanes, 
his uncle and father-in-law, who had business connections 
with the Turkish army. After his uncle’s death, Judah engaged 
in business with his two brothers, Hayyim and Aaron. Later 
he was appointed to the rabbinate of Constantinople, where 
he served until his death. He was regarded as one of the great- 
est Turkish rabbis of his time and was among the rabbis of 
Constantinople who persecuted the Shabbateans there. In 
1714 he was one of the signatories to the ban of excommuni- 
cation against Nehemiah Hiyya *Hayon that was circulated 
to the whole Diaspora. In 1725, however, three Constantino- 
ple rabbis, of whom Judah was one, released Hayon from the 
excommunication on condition that he abandon the study of 
Kabbalah and Shabbatean beliefs. The rescinding of the ex- 
communication angered the other rabbis of the town. Appar- 
ently this was the reason for zealots’ breaking into his house 
and destroying his writings. What remained of his writings 
was collected after his death and prepared for publication by 
his pupil, Jacob *Culi. His Mishneh la-Melekh, novellae and 
disquisitions on Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah, was first pub- 
lished in Constantinople in 1731 and later reprinted together 
with the text and other commentaries. Since then his com- 
mentary has been published in most editions of the Mishneh 
Torah. Rosanes’ fame rests upon this work, one of the most 
erudite and penetrating commentaries on the Mishneh Torah. 
Rosanes’ second work, published by Culi, was Parashat Dera- 
khim (Constantinople, 1728), containing 26 sermons on hala- 
khah and aggadah, and appended to his Derekh Mitzvotekha 
on the 613 commandments of the Torah according to the 
enumerations of Maimonides, *Nahmanides, and *Moses b. 
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Jacob of Coucy. The book also contains his notes and glosses 
to Sefer ha-Hinnukh, attributed to Aaron ha-Levi of Barce- 
lona. Excerpts from the Parashat Derakhim were published 
also in the Mikhlal Yofi (Frankfurt on the Oder, 1775) of Isaac 
b. Ben Zion of Apta. Some of his responsa are to be found in 
the works of his contemporaries. A definite trend toward le- 
niency is discernible in his rulings and commentary. He even 
regarded apostates as having been compelled to change their 
religion by force majeure. 

Rosanes is not to be confused with the Shabbatean Judah 
Rosanes who lived in the mid-17 century and was one of 
the Constantinople scholars who excommunicated the two 
Smyrna rabbis Aaron *Lapapa and *Solomon (Nissim) b. 
Abraham Algazi 1 in 1666, after they excommunicated *Shab- 
betai Zevi. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rosanes, Togarmah, 4 (1935), 200-9; A. Frei- 
mann, Inyenei Shabbetai Zevi (1912), 53-55; J. Sasportas, Zizat Novel 
Zevi, ed. by I. Tishby (1954), 133-5. 

[Abraham David] 


ROSANES, SOLOMON ABRAHAM (1862-1938), historian. 
He was born in Ruschuk (Ruse), Bulgaria. While still in his 
teens he began to engage in money changing, and in 1878 he 
was attacked by robbers and seriously injured. After his re- 
covery, acting upon a vow he had taken, he devoted himself 
to writing, but had to combine his studies with business as his 
father died and he had to support his family. During his many 
business trips, he managed to pursue research in libraries and 
archives in various localities. During World War 1, he settled 
in Sofia, where he served as librarian of the Jewish community 
and resided until his death. Rosanes contributed to Hebrew, 
Ladino, Romanian, and Bulgarian publications, writing chiefly 
on the history of the Jews in the Balkans. His works include a 
genealogy of the Rosanes family (French, 1885); Shekel Yisrael, 
a treatise on ancient Jewish coins; and a history of the Jewish 
community of Ruschuk (Ladino, 1914). His major work was 
Korot ha-Yehudim be-Turkyah ve-Arzot ha-Kedem (“A History 
of the Jews in Turkey and in the Orient,’ 6 vols., 1930-45), of 
great importance because of the wealth of source material it 
contains. Part of it appeared under its original title, Divrei 
Yemei Yisrael be-Togarmah (1907-14). Rosanes, who knew 
many languages, also wrote Safah Ahat u-Devarim Ahadim 
(1928-29), a study on the beginnings of human speech, in 
which he propounded the view that all languages had devel- 
oped from a pre-biblical Hebrew. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.D. Gaon, Yehudei ha-Mizrah be-Erez Yis- 
rael, 2 (1937), 638-42; Z. Harkavy, in: Hokhmat Yisrael be-Maarav 
Eiropah, 2 (1963), 249-56; E. Eskenazi, in: Bulgarska akademiya na 


naukite, 13 (1963), 113-21. 
[Tovia Preschel] 


ROSANES, ZEVI HIRSCH BEN ISSACHAR BERISH 
(1733-1804), Polish rabbi; grandson of Jacob Joshua *Falk. 
He was rabbi of Bolechow and in 1787, on the death of Mor- 
decai Ze'ev Ornstein, was appointed rabbi of Lemberg, as his 
grandfather had been. He was the only rabbi of Lemberg after 
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Mordecai Zeev Ornstein who was not a member of the Orn- 
stein family. Rosanes’ considerable influence is shown by the 
large number of authors who sought his approbation of their 
works. Of particular interest is his enthusiastic approbation of 
the Ahavat David vi-Yhonatan of David ha-Kohen (Lemberg, 
1801). This work, as its title indicates, is a commentary on the 
novellae of Jonathan *Eybeschuetz, of whom his grandfather 
was one of the greatest opponents. His Tesha Shitot (ibid., 
1800), a work distinguished for its acumen and profundity, 
also contains his father’s novellae, entitled Hezkat Ahavati. 
His wife Judith was a well-known personality and managed a 
printing works in Lemberg. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.N. Dembitzer, Kelilat Yofi, 1 (1888), 1496- 
506; S. Buber, Anshei Shem (1895), 198; Yaari, in: Ks, 17 (1940), 95-108; 


Margalioth, in: Sinai, 31 (1952), 91. 
[Itzhak Alfassi] 


ROSARIO, second-largest city in Argentina, comprises the 
second-largest Jewish community in the country: according to 
data of Vaad Hakehilot, there were some 1,600 Jewish families 
out of a total population of about 1,012,000 (2000). The first 
Jewish families settled in Rosario in 1887. Several years later 
their number was increased by the arrival of immigrants who 
had failed to adapt to the conditions in the Jewish agricultural 
settlement Moiseville, as well as by new immigrants, both Ash- 
kenazim and Sephardim. A group of 28 persons established 
the Asociacion Israelita de Beneficencia on Sept. 6, 1903, to at- 
tend to religious and welfare needs. Acquiring the first Jewish 
cemetery in 1909, the Asociacion Israelita gradually became 
the central organization for both Ashkenazim and Sephardim 
in Rosario. In 1909 the total number of Jews in Rosario was 
3,059. By that time the community already had a Zionist cen- 
ter (founded 1904) as well as a Talmud Torah which served as 
the foundation for the large Hayyim Nahman Bialik School. 
Both the Sephardim and the Ashkenazim established their 
own synagogues apart from the one belonging to the Asoci- 
acion Israelita de Beneficencia. A socialist workers’ organiza- 
tion, founded in 1909, opened the Yiddishe Arbeter Bibliotek 
in the same year. In 1919, during the pogroms in *Buenos Aires 
(the “Tragic Week,’ January 7-13; see also *Argentina), the Jews 
in Rosario were identified with “Russians” and “Bolsheviks,” 
and popular incitement against them reached such intensity 
that only the timely intervention of the authorities averted se- 
rious damage and disorder. 

Between the two world wars, Rosario’s Jewish commu- 
nity increased in number; in 1943 its population was estimated 
at 10,000. As a consequence of this growth, new community 
organizations were formed and the older ones were enlarged; 
the Po'alei Zion party was founded (1919), as were WIZO (1926) 
and committees for Keren Hayesod and the Jewish National 
Fund, while the Zionist movement grew more influential. Wel- 
fare organizations and activities also became more diversified. 
The first women’s welfare organization, founded in 1909, was 
augmented by Hakhnasat Orhim and Bikkur Holim, which 
assisted poor immigrants and organized medical services for 
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the needy. In 1924 the library maintained by the left-wing 
workers, whose organization had become communist, was 
supplemented by the facilities of the Ateneo Juventud Israelita, 
an organization for Spanish-speaking youth, and by the ath- 
letic facilities of the Maccabi sports club. As a result of Aaron 
Schallman’s initiative, the Yiddish weekly Rosarier Lebn be- 
gan publication in 1924, and it continued to be published in 
Spanish and Yiddish at least until 1968. It was the only Jewish 
newspaper in all the cities of the Argentine interior which was 
published periodically. 

During the inter-war period, the Jews were engaged prin- 
cipally as peddlers and businessmen. The Jewish community’s 
tendency toward cooperative organization created impor- 
tant financial institutions, some of them continued to func- 
tion until the end of 20" century, including the Banco Co- 
operativo (founded 1926); the Cooperativa Mutual Fraternal 
(founded 1927), a business cooperative for peddlers; and the 
Banco Comercial Israelita (founded 1921), which was owned 
by central community institutions and has become an autho- 
rized bank. Amid this institutional diversity, the Asociacion 
Israelita de Beneficencia continued to serve as the central Jew- 
ish organization. Although the Sephardim established sepa- 
rately such communal institutions as Ez Hayyim (1916), for 
Spanish-speaking Jews from Turkey; Shevet Ahim (1924), for 
Syrian Jews; and the Confraternidad Israelita Latina (1924), 
for Moroccan immigrants, they continued to share the cem- 
etery and the educational facilities with the Asociacién Isra- 
elita de Beneficencia. During the 1920s and 1930s, the Asoci- 
acion expanded, built a large central building, and developed 
communal services with special emphasis on education, but 
refused to support leftist, anti-religious schools. 

In 1971 the Asociacion comprised 2,585 families of which 
only 168 were Sephardim. Its building houses both a large 
synagogue and the Bialik School. The latter contains a pre- 
school class, a kindergarten, an elementary school, and a sec- 
ondary school offering both the general curriculum and He- 
brew courses. As part of its cultural program, the Asociacion 
maintains a full schedule of conferences, concerts, plays, and 
celebrations of Jewish holidays. In addition, it supports the ac- 
tivities of youth groups, administers the cemetery, and takes 
part in such community matters as the fight against antisemi- 
tism. Like the kehillah in Buenos Aires (*AM14A), but on a much 
more modest scale, the Asociacién Israelita de Beneficencia 
serves as the central organization of the Jews of Rosario. Nev- 
ertheless, there are various other social-cultural organizations 
such as the Circulo Sefaradi, Hebraica, political organizations, 
youth movements, and welfare organizations. Social life is also 
enriched by the Ahad Ha-Am Library and the Sociedad He- 
braica. Many Jewish students attend the Universidad Nacional 
del Litoral, whose main faculties are located in Rosario. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Colonization Association, Rapport 
(1909); Boletin de la Asociacion Israelita de Beneficencia, no. 49 
(1966); Idishe Tzaytung Spetsyeler Khanukas ha-Bayit (Apr. 1928). 
WEBSITE: http://www.kehilarosario.com.ar 


[Lazaro Schallman] 
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ROSE (Heb. 77), vered, mishnaic), the genus Rosa. Two spe- 
cies grow wild in Israel, the white rose, Rosa phoenicea, which 
grows on the banks of rivers, in swamps and woods, and the 
vered ha-kelev — Rosa canina - which has pink and sometimes 
white blossoms and grows close to water. These wild roses have 
five petals and are not particularly beautiful or fragrant. The 
fragrant rose arrived in Erez Israel from Persia only during the 
Greco-Persian period. Its Persian name was varda whence its 
mishnaic name vered (Aramaic varda, Gr. pddov). The rose is 
not mentioned in the Bible, even though according to tannaitic 
tradition Jerusalem possessed “a garden of roses [in which 
fruit trees also grew] that existed from the time of the early 
prophets” (Maas. 2:5; Tosef., Neg. 6:2; BK 82b), though it was 
otherwise forbidden to plant gardens in Jerusalem. The rose 
(rodon) is mentioned a number of times in the Greek transla- 
tion of Ben Sira but, in the Hebrew fragments discovered in 
the genizah (Ecclus. 39:13; 50:8), the word shoshan (“lily”) ap- 
pears. This substitution of shoshan or shoshannah for vered, 
even though erroneous (see *Flowers, of the Bible, Lily), al- 
ready occurs in the Midrash which speaks of “a red shoshan- 
nah” (i.e., a rose, since the lily is white) and even mentions 
a “shoshannah of a vered” (Lev. R. 23:3). The source of this 
mistaken identification lies chiefly in the explanation of “the 
shoshannah among the thorns” (Song 2:2), which was under- 
stood to refer to the thorns on the stalk of the rose. The red 
rose is mentioned in the Apocrypha (1 En. 82:16; 106:2). 

In rabbinic literature, the rose is frequently mentioned: 
the bridegroom wears a crown of roses (Meg. Ta’'an. 327) and 
idolators decorate their shops with them (Av. Zar. 12b). There 
is an adage that “youth is like a crown of roses” (Shab. 152a). 
R. Johanan’s beauty was compared to a crown of red roses en- 
circling a silver cup containing pomegranate seeds (BM 84a). 
A white rose is also mentioned (Git. 68b). A handsome man 
is called vardinaah (“roselike;’ Nid. 19b and cf. Git. 41a). The 
main use of roses was in the preparation of an aromatic oil 
made by soaking the petals in olive oil (Shev. 7:6, et al.). It 
was apparently also customary to soak rose blossoms in wa- 
ter. The Talmud describes a Persian noble’s concept of enjoy- 
ing life as “sitting up to his neck in roses surrounded by na- 
ked harlots” (Av. Zar. 65a; Rashi: “sitting in a bath of roses”). 
Medieval halakhic literature speaks of “rosewater” as a medi- 
cament. Jam made from rose petals was a favorite food (Sh. 
Ar., OH 204:11). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 3 (1924), 193-211; J. Feliks, Olam 
ha-Zomeah ha-Mikra’i (19687), 238-9; H.N. and A.L. Moldenke, 
Plants of the Bible (1952), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Feliks, Ha- 


Zome’ah, 146. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


ROSE, ALEX (Royz, Olesh; 1898-1976), U.S. trade unionist 
and politician. Rose, who was born in Warsaw, Poland, was 
the son of a wealthy tanner. Arriving in the U.S. in 1913, Rose 
found employment as a millinery operator and became ac- 
tive in the labor union. During World War 1, he enlisted in 
the Jewish Legion and saw service in the Middle East. In 1923, 
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three years after his return, Rose became secretary-treasurer 
of the United Hat, Cap, and Millinery Workers Union, Local 
24. He held this post until 1950, when he became the union’s 
president. Here, he was instrumental in overcoming the incur- 
sions of communists and labor racketeers, and in combating 
the chaotic competition so destructive of labor standards in 
the garment industries. Rose also became prominent in the 
field of labor and liberal politics. As New York State secretary 
of the American Labor Party (1936-44), Rose helped to steer 
a course away from independent labor and ideological politics 
toward balance of power and pressure politics. The party pro- 
vided the margin of victory for New Deal candidates in New 
York, including Franklin D. Roosevelt, Herbert Lehman and 
Fiorello La Guardia. 

As chief strategist for the Liberal Party from its founding 
in 1944, Rose came to embody a politics of compromise. The 
Liberal Party became a minor satellite party, fearful of innova- 
tion and excess, despite its position as New York State's leading 
minor party. During the early 1960s, a period of decline set 
in but under Rose's leadership the Liberal Party reasserted its 
decisive position in New York politics by providing the bal- 
ance of power for John Lindsay’s election as New York City’s 
mayor in 1965 and 1969. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Robinson, Spotlight on a Union (1948), 
passim; B. Rosenberg, in: Commentary, 37 (Feb. 1964), 69-75; Zion, 
in: New York Times (June 28, 1965), 24:2. 


[Kenneth Waltzer] 


ROSE, ARNOLD JOSEF (Rosenblum; 1863-1946), violin- 
ist. Born in Jassy, Romania, Rosé became concertmaster of 
the Vienna Opera and the Vienna Philharmonic at the age of 
18, after conversion to Catholicism, and held these posts un- 
til 1938. In 1882 he founded the Rosé String Quartet, which 
won fame in Europe and in the United States. He also taught 
at the Vienna State Academy of Music until 1924. When the 
Nazis invaded Austria in 1938 he fled to England. Rosé mar- 
ried Gustav *Mahler’s sister, Justine. His brother EDWARD, a 
cellist, and his daughter ALMA, a violinist, died in a concen- 
tration camp. 


ROSE, ARNOLD MARSHALL (1918-1968), U.S. sociolo- 
gist. Born in Chicago, Rose taught at Bennington College and 
Washington University in St. Louis and from 1952 until his 
death was professor of sociology at the University of Minne- 
sota. His interest was primarily in the field of social problems, 
especially those relating to the labor movement and race rela- 
tions. In the latter field he was considered a leading authority. 
Rose first entered the complex area of race relations as an as- 
sistant to Gunnar Myrdal, the author and editor of An Amer- 
ican Dilemma (1944). Rose published a condensed edition of 
this classic entitled The Negro in America (1948). 

He also wrote Studies in the Reduction of Prejudice (19 47, 
19487); The Negro’ Morale (1949); and America Divided; Mi- 
nority Group Relations in the United States (with C. Rose, 1948, 
19497). He edited Race Prejudice and Discrimination (1951) 
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and Human Behavior and Social Processes (1962); and coed- 
ited Minority Problems (1965). His other works include: Union 
Solidarity: The International Cohesion of a Labor Union (1952); 
Theory and Method in the Social Sciences (1954); and a widely- 
used text, Sociology: The Study of Human Relations (1956, 
1965”). Rose was involved in a lawsuit in 1963-64 after hav- 
ing been denounced as a security risk because of his alleged 
communist activities. He won the case, which he described 
in Libel and Academic Freedom, A Lawsuit against Political 
Extremists (1968). One of his last works was Power Structure; 
Political Process in American Society (1967). 


[Werner J. Cahnman] 


ROSE, BILLY (William Samuel Rosenberg; 1899-1966), U.S. 
showman. Rose was born to a poor family in New York. He ac- 
quired an unusual mastery of speed at shorthand, which dur- 
ing World War 1 won him a job with Bernard *Baruch. After 
the war, Rose decided that songwriting was a lucrative field 
and, on studying successful lyrics, established that they either 
romanticized the commonplace or played on ordinary words. 
His “Ain't Nature Grand” (1920) became a “hit,” and three years 
later, at 24, Rose was earning $100,000 a year as a songwriter. 
He wrote lyrics for nearly 400 songs, about 50 of which were 
popular successes. In 1924 he opened a small nightclub and 
began to pioneer nightclub-style entertainment for people 
of moderate means. He also owned the Diamond Horseshoe 
in New York. In 1929 he married Fanny Brice, the Broadway 
musical star, the first of his five wives. From 1930, Rose pro- 
duced shows on Broadway, among them Jumbo (1935), Car- 
men Jones (1943), and Seven Lively Arts (1944). He bought the 
Ziegfeld Theater (1954) and the National Theater (1958), which 
was renamed The Billy Rose Theater. Investing in real estate 
and stocks after World War 11, he became the largest single 
stockholder in the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany. He collected art on a grand scale, and in 1965 donated 
his sculptures to the *Israel Museum in Jerusalem, including 
works by Rodin, Jacob Epstein and Daumier, to be housed in 
the Billy Rose Sculpture Garden. He also donated a collec- 
tion of paintings that included a Gainsborough, a Reynolds, 
a Romney and a Turner. His sister, Polly Rose Gottlieb, wrote 
his biography, The Nine Lives of Billy Rose (1968). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Conrad, Billy Rose, Manhattan Primi- 


tive (1968). 
[Lee Healey] 


ROSE, ERNESTINE POTOVSKY (1810-1892), U.S. femi- 
nist and social activist. Ernestine Potovsky was born in Pi- 
otrkow, Poland, the daughter of an Orthodox rabbi. Early in 
life she rebelled against her traditional upbringing and at the 
age of 17 she left home and traveled first to Europe and then to 
England in 1830. In 1832 she met the English social reformer 
Robert Owen, whose disciple she became; the same year she 
married another non-Jewish Owenite, William Rose, a jeweler 
and silversmith by trade. The couple moved to New York City 
in 1836 and Ernestine Rose traveled throughout the eastern 
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United States giving Owenite lectures on the science of gov- 
ernment, religion, free schools, abolition of slavery and wom- 
en’ rights. From 1843 to 1846, she and her husband lived in an 
Owenite commune near Syracuse, New York, while she con- 
tinued to lecture. She campaigned especially for the passage 
of a married women’s property rights bill in New York State, 
which finally passed the legislature in 1848. In 1850 Ernestine 
Rose helped organize the first National Woman's Rights Con- 
vention, which met in Massachusetts. An acquaintance and 
colleague of such abolitionists and feminists as Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, William Lloyd Garrison, Lucretia Mott, Elizabeth 
Stanton and Susan Anthony, she campaigned vigorously in the 
years to come all over the U.S. on behalf of women’s property 
rights, women’s suffrage and reform of divorce laws, especially 
in New York State. Together with Susan Anthony she was a 
leader of the more radical wing of the suffrage movement that 
refused to concede that other social issues, most notably ab- 
olition and rights of black Americans, had precedence over 
feminist questions, and as such she bitterly attacked the 14" 
and 15‘ amendments for constitutionally emancipating blacks 
but not women, and urged their rejection. Along with other 
militants, she helped found the Women’s Suffrage Society in 
1869. In the same year she and her husband returned to Eng- 
land where she lived a life of semi-retirement because of bad 
health, though continuing to speak out on feminist issues. Al- 
though she seemed to attach no particular significance to her 
Jewish background, she did engage in 1863 in a long-published 
debate with Horace Seaver, the abolitionist editor of the Boston 
Investigator, whom she accused of antisemitic opinions. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Suhl, Ernestine P. Rose and the Battle for 


Human Rights (1959). 
[Hillel Halkin] 


ROSE, FRED (Rosenberg; 1907-1983), Canadian commu- 
nist activist, member of Parliament, spy. Rose was born in 
Lublin, Poland, and moved with his parents to Montreal in 
1916. As a young man he found work in a factory and joined 
the Young Communist League and helped organize unions 
for the unemployed. Trained as an electrician, in 1929 Rose 
became national secretary of the Young Communist League 
and visited Moscow the following year. Back in Montreal, he 
was closely watched by the Rcmp and in 1931 was arrested, 
charged with sedition, and sentenced to a year in prison. After 
his release, he became a member of the Communist Party of 
Canada’s covert leadership group and was an active political 
pamphleteer. He unsuccessfully stood for public office sev- 
eral times, but in 1943, with the Soviet Union a World War 11 
ally of Canada, Rose stood for election to the House of Com- 
mons for the Communist Labor Progressive Party from the 
heavily Jewish Montreal Cartier riding. He won, defeating 
both David *Lewis and Lazarus *Phillips. Canada’s first and 
only communist Member of Parliament, Rose was reelected 
in the 1945 federal election. During this campaign, American 
singer Paul Robeson personally endorsed Rose and sang at his 
campaign headquarters. However, Rose’s parliamentary career 
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was cut short when he was accused by Soviet Embassy defec- 
tor Igor Gouzenko of spying for the Soviet Union. Following 
a sensational trial, Rose was found guilty of espionage and 
served four and a half years of a six-year sentence. Released 
from prison in 1951, Rose when into exile in Poland. In 1957 
the Canadian government revoked his Canadian citizenship. 


Rose died in Warsaw. 
[Gerald Tulchinsky (24 ed.)] 


ROSE, HERMAN (1909- ), U.S. painter, watercolorist, and 
educator. Born in Brooklyn, he studied at the Art Students 
League and the National Academy of Design and served in 
the wpa. Although Rose painted subjects in England, Israel, 
Spain, and Mexico, he is best known for depicting the archi- 
tecture of New York City and Brooklyn in small cityscapes 
with a palette of sober colors. An oil painting like Blake Av- 
enue, Brooklyn (1940) manages to evoke intimacy while also 
depicting the Brooklyn street of the title as a dynamic diago- 
nal which plunges the viewer from foreground to background. 
Rose’s work has a picturesque, quietly emotive quality which 
compares to that of the 18'-century English Romantics. The 
artist often utilized a painting technique which involved ap- 
plying small spots of paint to the surface of his work, and then 
moving warm and cool tones over one another; this resulted 
in a low level relief in which the paint dabs retained their 
identity. For instance, the painting Manhattan Tops, which 
the artist painted from his New York rooftop studio, depicts 
the city skyline dominated by a thickly textured sky. Rose also 
painted portraits and still-lifes. He carried the nuances of his 
vision from pale tonal impastos to thinner, more luminous 
washes throughout the years. His work has been exhibited at 
many museums and galleries, including the “Fifteen Ameri- 
cans’ exhibition of 1952, the Pennsylvania Academy of Art and 
the Rutgers University Art Gallery. He received a Lee Krasner 
award in recognition of lifetime achievement. Many major 
museums and galleries own examples of his work, including 
the Newark Museum, the Museum of Modern Art, the Nor- 
ton Museum of Art, and the Whitney Museum. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Berman and J. Wechsler, Realism and 
Realities: the Other Side of American Painting, 1940-1960, January 
17-March 26, 1982 (1981); L. Campbell, “Objects on Parade - Paintings 
by Herman Rose,’ in: Art in America, vol. 84 (Jan. 1996). 


[Nancy Buchwald (2"4 ed.)] 


ROSE, IRWIN (Ernie) (1926- ), U.S. biologist and Nobel 
laureate in chemistry. Born in New York, Rose grew up in Spo- 
kane, Washington, where he attended Washington State Col- 
lege before serving as a radio technician in the U.S. Navy in 
World War 11. He graduated with a B.S. (1949) from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, where he also gained his Ph.D. after work- 
ing on nucleic acid synthesis with Birgit Vennesland (1952). 
After fellowships at Western Reserve (now Case-Western Re- 
serve) University and New York University, he became a mem- 
ber of the biochemistry faculty at Yale University (1954-63) 
before joining the division of basic science at the Fox Chase 
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Cancer Center in Philadelphia (1963-95). Since 1997, he has 
been a researcher in the Department of Physiology and Bio- 
physics at the University of California, Irvine College of Med- 
icine. He was awarded the Nobel Prize in chemistry (2004) 
jointly with Avram *Hershko and Aaron *Ciechanover for 
his contributions to characterizing the ubiquitins, the series 
of enzymes which govern the breakdown of cellular proteins. 
This research has major implications for understanding cell 
growth and proliferation in health and disease and for devel- 
oping novel anticancer drugs. Rose's current research concerns 
the role of proton transfer in enzyme recycling, especially in 
carbohydrate synthesis. Rose was elected to the U.S. Academy 
of Sciences (1979). He is married to the research biochemist 


Zelda Budenstein Rose. 
[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


ROSE, LEONARD (1918-1984), U.S. cellist. Born in Wash- 
ington, D.c., Rose began to study the cello with Walter Gross- 
man at the age of ten. He was awarded a scholarship for fur- 
ther study with Felix Salmond at the Curtis Institute of Music, 
Philadelphia, where he remained until 1938 and where he was 
head of the cello department from 1951. At the age of 20, af- 
ter only three weeks with the orchestra, he became first cel- 
list of the NBc Symphony under Toscanini. He then went to 
the Cleveland Orchestra for a four-year period, and finally to 
the New York Philharmonic. He appeared as cello soloist with 
most of the major orchestras in Europe and America; and the 
trio which he formed with Isaac *Stern and pianist Eugene 
Istomin was similarly acclaimed in chamber music concerts. 
Rose was also on the teaching faculty of the Juilliard School 


of Music, New York. 
[Max Loppert (24 ed.)] 


ROSE, MAURICE (1899-1945), U.S. Army officer. Rose, 
who was born in Middletown, Connecticut, and whose fa- 
ther was a rabbi, served with the azF during World War 1 as 
a second lieutenant. He advanced through the ranks and was 
promoted to brigadier general in 1943. From 1942 to 1943, as 
chief of staff of the 2"¢ Armored Division, he fought through 
the North African campaign and negotiated the unconditional 
surrender of the German forces in Tunisia. He was then as- 
signed to command the 3‘¢ Armored Division and was sub- 
sequently given the rank of major general. Rose led the 34 in 
fighting through France, Belgium, and into Germany, where 
he was killed in action. Rose Memorial Hospital in Denver, 
Colorado, was named for him. 


ROSE, MAURICE (“Mauri”; 1906-1981), Jewish race car 
driver, three-time winner of the Indianapolis 500. Rose was 
born in Ohio and began his career in the late 1920s racing on 
dirt tracks before moving to California. He finished second 
in Indianapolis in 1934 in his second outing. Rose’s first Indy 
victory came in 1941 at a speed of 115 mph (185 kph) in the last 
race run before World War 11. His other victories came back- 
to-back in 1947 and 1948. After his retirement from racing, he 
invented a device allowing amputees to drive an automobile. 
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He was named to the International Motorsports Hall of Fame 
(1994) and the Motorsports Hall of Fame of America (1996). 


[Alan D. Abbey (274 ed.)] 


ROSEN (formerly Rosenzweig), ABRAHAM (1889-1974), 
Hebrew poet. Born in a village near Dunayevtsy (Podolia 
province), Rosen taught in various Russian towns from 1908 
on, and in Chernovtsy (Bukovina) from 1921 to 1925. Settling 
in Erez Israel in 1925, he taught there until his retirement in 
1957. From 1920, Rosen’s poems appeared in Hebrew newspa- 
pers and periodicals, both in Israel and other countries. 

His books of poetry are: Im Loven Derakhim (1933); Ya- 
mim (1937); Le-Nir Avot (1929); Sheloshah ba-Moledet (1941); 
Shirim (1950); Shirim Hadashim (1957); Shivim va-Hamishah 
Shirim Hadashim (1964). A book of his stories, Temurot, ap- 
peared in 1968. He was the editor of a volume commemorating 
the community of Kamenets-Podolski. He translated Pushkin’s 
“Legends” into Hebrew (1947). A collection of poems (Mivhar 


Shirim) appeared in 1993. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


ROSEN, ALBERT LEONARD (AI; “Flip”; 1924- ), U.S. 
baseball player. Rosen was born to Louis and Rose in Spar- 
tanburg, s.c., where his grandfather, a Polish immigrant, 
ran a department store . The family moved to Miami, where 
Rosen and his brother, Jerry, were raised by their mother and 
grandmother after their parents divorced. Rosen learned box- 
ing in order to fight off antisemites in the neighborhood, and 
despite having his nose broken 11 times, was good enough to 
win the middleweight championship in a Florida high school 
tournament. Rosen attended Florida Military Academy, and 
was a four-sport man, excelling at football, basketball, boxing, 
and baseball. At 16, he was given a tryout with the Cleveland 
Indians. He attended the University of Florida and later the 
University of Miami, where he was an all-round athlete. Rosen 
spent two years in the Navy during World War 11, emerging 
in 1946 as a lieutenant. He debuted in the Major Leagues on 
September 10, 1947, and became the Indians’ full-time third- 
baseman in 1950, having an outstanding rookie season: he 
hit 37 home runs, enough to set an American League rookie 
record and lead the at in home runs in 1950, becoming the 
first AL rookie to win the home run title. Rosen also had 100 
walks, 100 runs and 116 RBIs. His 37 HRs was a rookie record 
that stood until 1987. Rosen drove in 100 or more runs for five 
consecutive seasons (1950-54), and finished in the top seven in 
RBIs from 1950 to 1954 and the top seven in walks from 1950 to 
1955. In 1953 Rosen failed to achieve by a whisker the exalted 
Triple Crown. He won the at home run title with 43 and the 
RBI crown with 146, but his .336 batting average fell .oo11 short 
of winning the American League batting title, which went to 
Mickey Vernon, whose teammates conspired to help him win. 
He was also first in runs (115), total bases (367), slugging (.613), 
OPs (1.034), runs created (153), extra base hit (75), and times 
on base (290). He was the first unanimous AL MvP in history. 
Rosen was elected to appear in the All Star Game from 1952 to 
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1955, winning MvP honors in 1954 when he hit two HRs and 
had five RBIs. Rosen’s lifetime batting average was .285, with 
192 HRs and 717 RBIs in 1,044 games. He also appeared on the 
cover of Sports Illustrated in 1955. “When I was up there in the 
majors,’ he once said, “I always knew how I wanted it to be. 
I wanted it to be, “Here comes one Jewish kid that every Jew 
in the world can be proud of” Rosen suffered a broken fin- 
ger in 1954 and had several other nagging injuries that forced 
him to retire in 1956. He later served as president of the New 
York Yankees (1978-79), Houston Astros (1980-85), and San 
Francisco Giants (1985-92), being named Major League Ex- 


ecutive of the Year in 1987. 
[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.) ] 


ROSEN, CARL (1918-1983), U.S. apparel manufacturer. 
Rosen, a native New Englander, joined a small regional dress 
firm owned by his father, Arthur, and built it into one of the 
most successful apparel businesses in the U.S. At the time of 
Rosen's death, Puritan Fashions Corporation — founded in 
Boston in the first decade of the 20» century - had become a 
$300 million-a-year business. Rosen, one of the garment in- 
dustry’s more colorful personalities, also owned thoroughbred 
horses and was a regular at tracks around the country. He was 
a benefactor of many institutions, including Brandeis Univer- 
sity in Waltham, Mass., where he endowed the Arthur Rosen 
Chair in economics. He began his lifelong career at Puritan 
in 1936 when still a teenager, starting in the cutting room as a 
sweeper. He entered the U.S. Army as a private during World 
War 11, emerging as an artillery captain. He returned to Puri- 
tan, became chairman and chief executive officer in 1953, and 
remained in those posts for the next 30 years. In the 1960s, 
Rosen foresaw the vast changes that U.S. social customs, dress 
codes, and retailing concepts were about to undergo. He was 
one of the first American apparel makers to realize the busi- 
ness potential of the Beatles, the rock group then taking Eng- 
land by storm but still relatively unknown in the U.S. Rosen 
secured a license to make Beatles T-shirts, knit shirts, and 
sweatshirts, then managed to sell them to the conservative 
J.C. Penney Co. chain. They were an instant hit. In 1965, Rosen 
opened Paraphernalia, a Madison Avenue store modeled after 
the boutiques then popular in London. Small and trendy, its 
mod fashions - vinyl miniskirts and neon bikinis, for exam- 
ple - helped launch the careers of such hip new designers as 
Betsey Johnson and Mary Quant. By 1968 there were 44 Par- 
aphernalia franchises in the U.S., but the name had become 
diluted because of too-rapid expansion and the last one closed 
around 1976. In 1977, Rosen made perhaps his most astute 
move at Puritan, getting the license to produce Calvin *Klein 
jeans for men and women. Within three years, Puritan was 
shipping 500,000 pairs of jeans a week. When Rosen died, his 
son Andrew, then 26, became head of the company. Later that 
year, Klein and his partner, Barry Schwartz, acquired Puritan, 
subsequently changed its name and in 1989 Andrew Rosen 
left to join the Anne *Klein Apparel Group. 


[Mort Sheinman (2"¢ ed.)] 
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were definitely defective in respect of reliance. It is clear that 
asmakhta, as a legal term, implies the absence of reliance. 
Thus, Gulak describes it as the absence of gemirat daat and 
semikhat daat (Gulak, loc. cit.). This description is much too 
wide as an exact definition of asmakhta. Firstly, the lack of 
gemirat daat and semikhat daat would undoubtedly invalidate 
the transaction, whereas there is a controversy in the Talmud 
as to whether or not asmakhta invalidates the transaction. As- 
makhta must be seen as restricted, therefore, to cases where 
the question of finality of intention and reliance is debatable. 
Secondly, the cases in which the Talmud raises the question 
of asmakhta are all associated with conditional transactions 
(BM 48b; 66a-b; 109a-b; et al.). More precisely, the conditions 
visualized are suspensive conditions (conditions precedent) 
usually introduced simply by the word im (“if”) which proj- 
ect the finalization of the obligation into the future in such a 
way that the obligation is not operative unless and until the 
condition is fulfilled, in contradiction to resolutive conditions 
(conditions subsequent) which allow for the immediate op- 
eration of the obligation (me-akhshav, “from now”), though 
the obligation may be reverted if the condition was not ful- 
filled. In fact, according to Jewish law, an obligation (or con- 
veyance) would, as a rule, be valid only if it was immediately 
effective, by explicitly stipulating “from now,’ ie., by letting 
the person obligated to take possession of the property in 
question actually or symbolically perform an act of *acqui- 
sition (kinyan), or the like. Maimonides (Yad, Mekhirah, 11, 
esp. para. 2 and 6) consequently draws the conclusion that all 
conditional transactions (i-e., not using the standard formu- 
lae of a condition such as me-akhshav (from the present mo- 
ment) and al-menat (on condition that) but merely im (if)) 
are invalid on account of asmakhta, because the person ob- 
ligating himself may be relying (samkhah daato) on the fact 
that the condition may not be fulfilled so that he will not be 
obligated. Since there has been no perfect intention of obli- 
gating oneself, the obligation is invalid ab initio, even if the 
condition were to be fulfilled. 

Linking asmakhta with the rule of condition made the 
post-talmudic authorities introduce the whole range of the 
theory of condition into the discussion of asmakhta. There 
are, for example, fine distinctions between different condi- 
tions, the fulfillment of which is dependent on the person 
binding himself, on the other party or on both parties mutu- 
ally, on a third person or on an accident. Rabbinic literature 
is replete with arguments showing how these and other dis- 
tinctions may be of consequence in considering whether or 
not a certain transaction is defective on account of asmakhta 
(cf. glosses to Maim. Yad, Mekhirah and to Sh. Ar., HM 207). 
The linking of asmakhta with the problem of conventional 
penalties is particularly significant - this is emphasized by 
Solomon b. Abraham Adret (Resp. 1:933). Accordingly, the 
term asmakhta would be applicable to cases where a person 
promises to pay a conventional amount as a penalty, should 
there be a breach of a primary obligation. The validity of such 
a promise would be dependent on whether or not the penalty 
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was “extravagant and unreasonable” and whether the fulfill- 
ment of the condition was dependent on the person binding 
himself, or on an accident, etc. The points involved here can 
be illustrated by the case presented in Bava Batra 168a. The 
Mishnah there speaks of a debtor who, while paying a part of 
his debt, allows the shetar (“bill of indebtedness”) to be left in 
trust with a third person, with the instruction that the shetar 
for the full amount be handed to the creditor, in the event 
of the nonpayment of the balance at a time stipulated. The 
transaction comprises, in effect, two obligations, one relating 
to the actual debt (or rather to the outstanding balance) and 
the second to the payment of the penalty (the full amount of 
the shetar instead of the balance). It is clear that the minds 
of the parties were primarily set on the original obligation, 
whereas reliance and finality of intention may be in doubt 
over the matter of the penalty. The fulfillment of the condi- 
tion is dependent on the person binding himself, which is to 
be viewed as diminishing reliance on the part of the person 
he is obligated to. In addition, the extravagance of the pen- 
alty is a relevant factor, unlike a case discussed in Bava Mezia 
104a-b, where in respect of land farmed on a percentage basis, 
the tenant obligates himself to pay a penalty if he lets the land 
lie fallow. Here the penalty is seen as justified, since it com- 
pensates the owner of the land for his damages (see: BM 109, 
also Tos., Sanh. 24b-25a). There is a striking similarity to the 
differentiation in English law between “liquidated damages” 
and “penalty” proper (in terrorem, or extravagant and uncon- 
scionable). From the discussion in the Talmud (BB 168a) in 
the above quoted passage it would appear that such a penalty 
arrangement is invalid on account of asmakhta; on the other 
hand, from Nedarim 27b it appears that, if the arrangements 
were concluded with the due formalities of a kinyan before a 
recognized court, it is valid. 

Thus already in talmudic times, remedies were sought to 
secure the validity of penalty clauses in practice, even though 
on principle they were defective because of asmakhta; this 
problem continued to occupy the post-talmudic authori- 
ties. The authorities in medieval Spain devised the following 
method to evade the pitfalls of asmakhta. A obligates himself 
to B to pay a penalty of 100 dinars if he does not fulfill a cer- 
tain obligation on a stipulated day. A document is drawn up 
whereby A undertakes in absolute terms without a penalty 
clause to pay B 100 dinars. A separate document is then drawn 
up whereby B waives his claim to the 100 dinars, on condi- 
tion that A fulfills his primary obligation on the stipulated 
day. Both documents are given to a third person to be handed 
over to A after he fulfills his primary obligation as stipulated, 
otherwise they are to be handed to B, who can then enforce 
his claim for 100 dinars on the strength of the first document 
(Maim. ibid., 18, and see Isserles to Sh. Ar., HM 207716). 

It would appear that such arrangements were current 
in medieval England, at a time when finance was largely 
controlled by Jews, but later, the obligation to pay a certain 
amount and the conditional waiver came to be included in 
one document, now designated as a “conditional bond” (see: 
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ROSEN, CHARLES (1927- ), pianist, author and musicolo- 
gist. Rosen was born in New York City, where he studied the 
piano from the age of seven at the Juilliard School of Music, 
and later with the great virtuoso pianist Moriz Rosenthal. At 
Princeton University, he studied French literature (with spe- 
cial emphasis on the connections between music and poetry in 
16'+-century France), graduating with the highest honors. This 
led to his winning a two-year Fulbright scholarship to study 
medieval French music in Paris. On his return to the United 
States in 1953, simultaneously with teaching French literature 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, he began his ca- 
reer as a concert pianist, the ultimate international success of 
which eventually reduced his teaching activities to a minimum. 
Rosen won an enviable reputation as a critic, regularly review- 
ing books on painting, literature and music for the New York 
Review of Books, and also as an author. His The Classical Style 
(1971), a study of the music of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, 
received universal critical admiration and won the National 
Book Award for Arts and Letters in 1972. Rosen’s deep under- 
standing of the process of composition and personal insights 
in the music itself is also manifested in his study Sonata Forms 
(1980). His Harvard lectures on Romantic musical thought 
and composition were published under the title The Romantic 
Generation (1995). Rosen's wide range of musical sympathies 
as a pianist - from Bach and the classical composers through 
Liszt and the virtuoso school to the music of *Schoenberg 
and of modern composers such as Elliott Carter and Pierre 
Boulez - was complemented by a powerful technique and a 
profound intellectual grasp of the works he played. All these 
factors combined to make Rosen one of the most interesting 
and important performing musicians of his day. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: NG’. 
[Max Loppert / Yulia Kreinin (24 ed.)] 


ROSEN, FRED SAUL (1930-2005), U.S. pediatrician. He was 
born in Newark, New Jersey, and received his A.B. from La- 
fayette College (1951) and M.D. from Western Reserve Univer- 
sity (1955). He was a member of the department of pediatrics 
of Harvard Medical School from 1966 where he was James L. 
Gamble Professor of Pediatrics from 1972 and head of the Bos- 
ton Children’s Hospital’s division of immunology (1968-85). 
Rosen’s main research concerned inherited immunodeficiency 
disorders in infancy and childhood on which he was an ac- 
knowledged international authority. He was chairman of wHO’s 
committee on immunodeficiencies. He was an outstanding 
teacher and clinician. His honors included: the Mead Johnson 
award for pediatric research of the American Academy of Pe- 
diatrics (1970), election to the Institute of Medicine of U.S. Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, and the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, and recipient of the inaugural Dana Foundation 
Award in Human Immunodeficiency Research (2005). 
[Michael Denman (2" ed.)] 


ROSEN, HAIIM B. (1922-1999), Israeli linguist. Born in 
Vienna, Rosén received his Ph.D. from the Hebrew University 
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of Jerusalem in 1948; he taught from then at the university and 
became professor in 1968. His research interests cover a wide 
range from general and Indo-European linguistics and the 
linguistic and philological study of classical languages to the 
study of Israeli Hebrew. His Ha-Ivrit Shellanu (1956) was the 
first work to examine Israeli Hebrew as the object of modern 
linguistic analysis and stimulated much academic discussion. 
He was a member of the Israel Academy of Arts and Sciences 
and in 1978 was awarded the Israel Prize in the humanities. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lezikhro shel Haiim Baruch Rosén - Devarim 
she-Neemru bi-Mlot Sheloshim le-Moto, 22 Tishrei 5761, Ha-Akade- 
myah ha-Le'ummit ha-Yisreelit le-Madda’im; S. Sznol, “The Linguist as 
Historian - The Contribution of Haiim Rosén to the Study of Ancient 
and Medieval Jewish History,” in: Y. Tobi (ed.), Ha-Hug ha-Yisreeli shel 
Havrei ha-Hevrah ha-Eropit le-Balshanut - Proceedings of the 16" An- 
nual Meeting, Divrei ha-Mifgash ha-Shenati ha-16 (2000), 5-12. 


ROSEN, JOSEPH A. (1877-1949), agronomist and social 
worker. Rosen was born in Moscow. He studied agriculture 
in Russia and Germany and emigrated to the U.S. in 1903. His 
discovery, the “Rosen rye,’ was introduced all over the U.S. 
In 1921 Rosen went to Russia for the *American Jewish Joint 
Distribution Committee (Jpc) on a relief mission for Jews. He 
initiated a land settlement project in the Ukraine and Crimea 
in 1924 for poor Jews who had been deprived of Soviet citizen- 
ship rights. Heading the Agro-Joint, which was sponsored by 
the ypc for colonizing activities, he obtained the agreement 
and financial participation of the Soviet government for the 
project (1928), through which some 14,000 families were set- 
tled on the land by 1934. Artisan cooperatives, trade schools, 
and health stations were also organized. By 1938 the Agro- 
Joint was dissolved and its Russian Jewish staff was arrested 
and disappeared; most of the settlers either left the colonies 
for urban occupations or were killed by the Germans during 
the war. In 1939 Rosen was sent by the ypc on an investiga- 
tion of British Guiana as a place for Jewish settlement. Later 
he spent some time guiding a spc-sponsored settlement in 
the Dominican Republic. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Agar, Saving Remnant (1960), index; O. 
Handlin, A Continuing Task (1964), index; L. Jung (ed.), Jewish Lead- 


ers (1953)s 393-403. [Yehuda B ] 
ehuda Bauer 


ROSEN, JOSEPH BEN ISAAC (d. 1885), Russian rabbi and 
author. Rosen was born in Gorodok, Belorussia. His father 
intended him for a business career, but he early displayed 
unusual scholarly abilities and studied for the rabbinate. His 
first position was in Gorodok near Vitebsk, and in 1864 he 
was appointed rabbi of Telz (Telsiai). In 1873 he was appointed 
rabbi of Slonim, succeeding the renowned Joshua Isaac *Sha- 
pira, known as “Eisel Harif? The period of his rabbinate at 
Slonim was exceptionally difficult for him. The maskilim of 
Slonim had begun to organize themselves and made consid- 
erable progress. Nevertheless, as a result of his moderation 
and conciliatory ways, his rabbinic authority remained unim- 
paired, and he enjoyed the respect of both the Hasidim and 
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the maskilim. In 1881 a fire broke out in the city, as a result 
of which about 75% of its Jewish inhabitants were left home- 
less. Rosen placed himself at the head of an organization to 
rehabilitate them, and through his organizational ability and 
moral influence he succeeded in effecting the rebuilding of the 
homes and the erection of new and modern communal build- 
ings. Rosen's daughter married Isaac Jacob *Reines. 

All his works, which display his profound learning, in- 
clude his name in their titles. They are: Edut bi- Yhosef (Vilna, 
1866), novellae to the Shulhan Arukh, Yoreh Deah; Porat Yosef 
(Warsaw, 1884), responsa and novellae to the Shulhan Arukh, 
Hoshen Mishpat; and Sheerit Yosef (ibid., 1914), responsa and 
halakhic clarification. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pinkas Slonim, 1 (1962), 72-73, 85; Yahadut 


Lita, 3 (1967), 94. 
3 (1967), 94 [Itzhak Alfassi] 


ROSEN, MATHIAS (1804-1865), banker and member of the 
Polish Council of State. Rosen was born in Warsaw and took 
over his father’s banking business there in 1846. Because of his 
financial status and close relations with the government, he 
was appointed head of the Warsaw community in the 1840s. 
In this capacity he established philanthropic institutions and 
fostered the influence of *Haskalah in religious education. As 
a result of the increase of the Jewish population in Warsaw, 
the leader of the community became the representative of all 
the Jews in the country. For his services, Rosen was elected a 
member of the Council of Warsaw in 1862, and in the follow- 
ing year of the Council of State. He was entrusted by Grand 
Duke Constantine with the commission to study the moral, 
industrial and agricultural conditions of the Alsatian Jews. 
Rosen collaborated with the Encyklopedja Powszechna of S. 
Orgelbrand and with the Biblioteka Warszawska, being a mem- 
ber of the editorial board from 1849. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Encyklopedja Powszechna, 22 (1866), 2753 
R. Mahler, Ha-Hasidut ve-ha-Haskalah (1961), 231-51; S. Lastik, Z. 
dziejow oswiecenia zydowskiego (1961), 186-243; J. Shatzky, Geshikhte 
fun Yidn in Varshe, 2-3 (1948-53), indexes. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
M. Fuks, Zydzi w Warszawie (1992), index. 


ROSEN, MOSES (1912-1994), chief rabbi of Romania from 
1948, when his predecessor, Rabbi Alexander *Safran, left the 
country, and chairman of the Federation of Jewish Commu- 
nities of the Socialist Republic of Romania from 1964. Born in 
Moinesti, Moldavia, where his father, Rabbi Abraham Aryeh 
had served as rabbi, Rosen was ordained as a rabbi around 
the beginning of World War 11. From 1957 he was a member 
of the Great National Assembly (the parliament) of Romania, 
his original constituency being a quarter of Bucharest that at 
one time had a large Jewish population. He was the editor of 
the Journal of Romanian Religious Jewry, the trilingual (Ro- 
manian, Hebrew, Yiddish) biweekly published by the Roma- 
nian Jewish community from 1956, the only Hebrew publica- 
tion in Eastern Europe. Rosen’s speeches and sermons were 
published in this periodical, which also contained items of 
Jewish news from abroad and articles on the contribution of 
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Romanian Jews to Jewish culture. Rosen’s main achievement 
was the creation of legal conditions for adequate Jewish reli- 


gious life in Romania. 
[Eliezer Palmor] 


ROSEN, MOSHE (1933-1999), Israeli physicist. Rosen was 
born in Czernowitz (Chernovtsy) and immigrated to Israel in 
1948. In 1969 he was appointed associate professor of physical 
metallurgy and head of the Materials Engineering Department 
of the newly founded University of the Negev (now the Ben- 
Gurion University of the Negev) and in 1973 full professor. In 
1974, he was also appointed rector. From 1968 to 1973 he was 
scientific coordinator and project engineer at the Research and 
Development in Physics and Metallurgy, Nuclear Research 
Center — Negev, Beersheba. In 1971 he became a member of 
the Subcommittee for Research of the Israel Atomic Energy 
Commission, Office of the Prime Minister. In 1982 he joined 
the faculty of Johns Hopkins University. In addition to serv- 
ing as a department head there (1988-92) he was editor in 
chief of the scientific journal Ultrasonics and president of the 
Maryland Institute of Metals. In his research Rosen examined 
phase transformations in solids, elasticity and anelasticity in 
metals, composites and ceramics, and nondestructive charac- 
terization of materials and processes. 


ROSEN, NORMA (1925-_ ), U.S. novelist. Born in Manhat- 
tan, Norma Rosen grew up in Brooklyn, N.y. She received a 
B.A. from Mount Holyoke College in 1946, and an M.A. from 
Columbia in 1953. In her book Accidents of Influence (1992), an 
essay uniquely describes her family’s situation in relation to Ju- 
daism. Neither devout nor assimilated, her family “... stood in 
a proud and terrible place outside the ‘two cultures’” In 1959, 
she began writing seriously. Her first novel, Joy to Levine!, 
was published in 1962. The book, dealing with parental au- 
thority, is slightly sardonic, since it is in part a satire on the 
American pastime of “getting ahead.” Her next book, Green 
(1967), a novella and eight short stories, deals with maturity 
in relation to the “sellout” of an artist to commercial art in ad- 
vertising. The novella, according to Stanley Kaufman, dem- 
onstrates Rosen's ability to realize men and plunge into senti- 
ment, “confident that genuineness and distillation will keep 
her from sentimentality.” 

In the 1960s, Norma Rosen began to confront the psy- 
chological damage of the Holocaust. As she later explained in 
a 1987 essay, the novel deals “with the response of those not 
involved directly with the Holocaust except through imagi- 
nation, and examines its impact on them.’ Rosen's American 
women of the novel, Touching Evil (1969), are obsessed with 
the testimony of eye witnesses to the Holocaust. As S. Lillian 
Kremer states in a 2002 article on Norma Rosen, Touching Evil 
“,.. is distinctive in its deliberation on American Holocaust 
reaction and a feminine perspective.” 

Rosen’s next long novel, At the Center (1982), touches on 
the theme of abortion and assistance to pregnant women. Rob- 
ert Miner’s review states that although Norma Rosen never 
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supports the “Right to Life’ movement, hard questions about 
abortion still exist. And this is the book’s moral strength. 

Norma Rosen's novel, John and Anzia: An American Ro- 
mance (1989), re-imagines a brief love affair between a Jewish 
immigrant, Anzia Yezierska, and the American John Dewey. 
Helen A. Weinberger reviewed the novel and felt that Norma 
Rosen wrote a magical novel, “... mixing fact and fiction in 
a kind of transcendental philosophical poem about the cross 
between a real early 20'*-century America and an always 
wished-for land.” 

The author also published Accidents of Influence: Writ- 
ing as a Jew and a Woman in America (1992), a volume of es- 
says, and Biblical Women Unbound (1996), a re-staging of Old 


Testament stories. 
[Mark Padnos (2"4 ed.)] 


ROSEN (Rosenblueth), PINHAS (Felix) (1887-1978). Zionist 
and Israeli politician, member of the First to Sixth Knes- 
sets. Born in Berlin, Rosen studied Law at the Universities 
of Freiburg and Berlin, receiving his degree in 1908. In 1905 
he became active in the Zionist students’ movement Bund 
Juedischer Corporationen, which was later renamed Kartell 
Juedischer Verbindungen. In 1911 he was a cofounder of the 
Zionist youth movement *Blau-Weiss. Rosen served in the 
German army in World War 1, and reached the rank of offi- 
cer. In 1920-23 he served as chairman of the Zionist Organi- 
zation of Germany. He emigrated to Palestine in 1923. In 1926 
he became a member of the Zionist Executive in London, as 
head of the Organization Department, in which capacity he 
served until 1931, when he returned to Palestine. In Palestine 
he opened a private law practice and worked as a lawyer until 
1948. In 1935 he was elected to the Tel Aviv Municipal Coun- 
cil in which he represented the immigrants from Central Eu- 
rope, and continued to serve on the municipality until 1950. 
In 1940-48, he was chairman of the German and Austrian Im- 
migrants’ Association. Rosen was active in *General Zionists 
(A), and was close to *Weizmann in his approach to Zionism. 
In 1940-41, he was a member of a committee established by 
the League for Jewish-Arab Rapprochement and Coopera- 
tion, that prepared a report for the Jewish Agency on consti- 
tutional development in Palestine, better known as the Ben- 
tov Report (see Mordechai *Bentov). The Committee's report 
was based on the premise that Erez Israel would become a bi- 
national state (see *Binationalism). In 1942 he was one of the 
founders of the Aliyah Hadashah Party. In the period of the 
struggle for statehood, he objected to Jewish terrorism, and 
supported the 1947 UN partition plan. Rosen was elected to 
Asefat ha-Nivharim in 1944, and after the establishment of the 
state was one of the founders of the Progressive Party. He was 
elected to the First Knesset in 1949, and remained a member 
of the Knesset through the Sixth Knesset, on the Progressive 
list, then on the *Israel Liberal Party list, and finally on the 
*Independent Liberal Party list, when it broke off from the 
Liberal Party in 1965. Rosen served as minister of justice from 
1948 to 1961, and was instrumental in organizing the judicial 
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and legal system of Israel. He was chairman of the Board of 
the Israel Philharmonic Orchestra until 1961, and published 
articles on Zionist themes in German, English, and Hebrew. 
A chair in constitutional law was established in Rosen's name 
at Tel Aviv University in 1972. In 1973 he was awarded the 
Israel Prize for law. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.H. Cohen, Sefer Yovel le-Pinhas Rosen 
(1967); R. Bondy, Felix: Pinhas Rosen Uzmano (1990). 
[Susan Hattis Rolef (2"4 ed.)] 


ROSEN, SAMUEL (1897-1981), U.S. otologist. Rosen was 
born in Syracuse, New York, and originally studied law at 
the Syracuse Law School. He subsequently switched to medi- 
cine, however, graduating from the Syracuse Medical School 
in 1921. He specialized in otology at the Mount Sinai Hospi- 
tal in New York, where he was consulting otologist and later 
emeritus clinical professor of otolaryngology. 

In 1952 Rosen discovered a new method for restoring 
hearing to patients suffering from otosclerosis by an opera- 
tion, the so-called Stapes-Mobilization procedure. Asa result, 
thousands of patients regained their hearing, and Rosen dem- 
onstrated the method throughout the world, including Egypt, 
Israel, and the U.S.S.R. President *Nasser expressed his appre- 
ciation to him after he performed surgery at the Cairo Medi- 
cal School. When Rosen expressed his surprise that Nasser 
had invited a Jew, he answered: “your work is above race and 
country.’ Rosen was also elected a member of the Soviet Medi- 
cal Academy. 

In 1957, he received the Hektoen-Gold Award for “origi- 
nal work in medicine” of the American Medical Association 
as well as an award by the University of Bologna. In 1964, he 
was awarded the George-Arents Pioneer Medal for Excellence 
in Medicine by Syracuse University. He made several trips, 
with his wife, to a remote area of the Sudan to investigate the 
remarkable hearing ability of the Mabaan tribe. He was also 
a member of the first medical team in a quarter of a century 
to visit China, and lectured extensively on Chinese medicine 
and acupuncture. 

His autobiography, published in 1973, was widely ac- 
claimed. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Autobiography of Dr. Samuel Rosen 
(1973); A.M. Sackler, in: Medical Tribune (June 6, 1973); J.M. Law- 
rence, in: Syracuse University Alumni News (Summer 1973); B.G. Ru- 
dolph, From a Minyan to a Community. A History of the Jews of Syra- 


NCIS ae ae [Heinz Hartman] 


ROSEN, SHELOMO (1905-1985), Israeli politician. Rosen 
was born in Moravska-Ostrava, Czechoslovakia and immi- 
grated to Erez Israel in 1926. There, he was a founder of Kib- 
butz Sarid. While secretary of Ha-Kibbutz ha-Arzi from 1944, 
and a member of Mapam’s political committee, he was rec- 
ognized as that movement’s foremost economist expert. He 
maintained that a prosperous settlement cannot be based 
only on agriculture, and he fostered the development of kib- 
butz industry. In 1965 he was elected to the Sixth Knesset and 
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was deputy speaker in the Seventh. Chairman of the Knesset’s 
Social Services Committee, he became chairman of the sub- 
committee of the finance committee which dealt with state 
comptroller’s reports. Appointed deputy minister of absorp- 
tion in 1972, he became minister in March 1974, and sought 
to eliminate the confusing overlapping of functions between 
his ministry and the Jewish Agency. Subsequently he was 
named minister of housing. He continued to serve until the 
elections of May 1977. 


ROSEN, YEHOSHUA (1918-2002), Israeli basketball coach. 
Known in Israel as “Mister Basketball” and considered one of 
the outstanding coaches in the country, Rosen came to Israel 
with his family from Egypt in the 1920s and immediately be- 
gan to play basketball. At the age of 14 he was already play- 
ing on the Maccabi Tel Aviv senior team, continuing with 
them into the 1940s. In 1947 he was named coach of Israel's 
national basketball team and led it to three European tourna- 
ment finals. In 1953 he became the coach of Maccabi Tel Aviv, 
running the team 18 years and winning 12 national champi- 
onships and nine state cups. In 1984 he led Hapoel Tel Aviv 
to the state cup. Rosen coached for 40 years, until his retire- 
ment at the end of the 1980s, mentoring some of Israel’s top 
homegrown players, such as Mickey *Berkowitz and Doron 
Jamchi. He was awarded the Israel Prize in 1989 for his con- 
tribution to Israeli basketball. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Sahar, “Not just a coach, but also teacher 
and educator,’ in: Haaretz (Feb. 7, 2002). 


[Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 


ROSENAK, LEOPOLD (1869-1923/24), rabbi. Rosenak, who 
was born in Pozsonynadas, Hungary, was rabbi at Bremen, 
Germany, from 1896. Here he was especially active in aid- 
ing Russian and Polish Jewish refugees who passed through 
the port of Bremen on their way to the U.S. From 1915 to 1918 
Rosenak was chaplain to the German army of occupation in 
Lithuania (Ober Ost), using his influence with the German 
authorities to alleviate the sufferings of the Jewish population. 
The yeshivah of *Slobodka, then in exile in the Ukraine, was 
reopened with his assistance, as was a Hebrew high school in 
Kovno. Rosenak died at sea on his return from a visit to the 
U.S., where he had sought aid for Ukrainian pogrom victims 
and for the new Bremen synagogue. 

His thesis, Fortschritt der hebraeischen Sprachwissenschaft 
vom 10.-13. Jahrhundert, was published in 1898, and his tal- 
mudic novellae (Maamar Mordekhai) were printed in Fest- 
schrift... S. Carlebach (1915). 


ROSENAU, WILLIAM (1865-1943), Reform rabbi. Born 
in Wollstein, Prussia, the son of a rabbi, he was educated in 
public school and came to the United States with his family 
in 1876, first to Boston and then to Philadelphia. Rosenau re- 
ceived his B.A. from the University of Cincinnati (1888) and 
was ordained a year later from HUC in Cincinnati. He served 
congregations in Omaha, Nebraska, for three years beginning 
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in 1889 and then went to Baltimore as rabbi of Ohev Shalom 
where he served for almost half a century until his retirement 
in 1939. Concurrently he studied at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity where he received his Ph.D. in 1900 in Semitics and then 
joined its faculty, where he served until 1932. 

Religiously liberal he was also politically a non-Zionist 
and a member of the American Council for Judaism. 

For a time he was expected to be the leading candidate 
for the presidency of the Hebrew Union College after the re- 
tirement of Kaufmann *Kohler in 1921 but that was not to be. 
He lost in a close vote to Julian *Morgenstein and elected to re- 
main in Baltimore rather than lead a more prominent congre- 
gation. He was deeply active in his community, concentrating 
on areas of general and higher education. He was a member 
of the Baltimore Board of Education of the Governor’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education for Negroes. In national Jew- 
ish life, he was active in the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis and served as its president from 1915 to 1917. He was a 
member of the Associated Jewish Charities, a member of Bal- 
timore’s Federation, a founder of the Jewish Welfare Board and 
the Jewish Chautauqua Society, and edited the revised Union 
Prayer Book and Union Haggadah. He was a contributor to 
the Jewish Encyclopedia. 

Among his works are The Rabbi in Action (1937); Hebra- 
ism in the Authorized Version of the Bible (1902); and Semitic 
Studies in American Colleges (1906). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W.F. Rosenblum, The Life and Work of Rev. 
Dr. William Rosenau (1946); K.M. Olitzsky, L.J. Sussman, and M.H. 
Stern, Reform Judaism in America: A Biographical Dictionary and 


Sourcebook (1993). 
[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


ROSENBACH, ABRAHAM SIMON WOLE (1876-1952), 
US. bibliophile and bookdealer. Rosenbach was born in Phila- 
delphia. His parents, Isabella Polock, the descendant ofa distin- 
guished Philadelphia family, and Meier Rosenbach, an immi- 
grant from Germany, were observant Jews. Rosenbach attended 
the University of Pennsylvania, from which he obtained a doc- 
torate in English literature. In his college days, he became a pas- 
sionate bibliophile, and when his bookdealer uncle, Moses Po- 
lock, died in 1903, he took over the latter’s stock and launched 
the Rosenbach Company, a rare-book concern. Combining 
erudition with personal charm and the risk-taking instincts 
of a gambler, Rosenbach soon rose to national prominence in 
the rare-book field. Dealing primarily in first and early editions 
of Americana and English literature, he acquired among his 
steady customers such millionaire collectors as Henry Hun- 
tington, Pierpont Morgan, Carl Pforzheimer, Lessing Rosen- 
wald, Harry Widener, Edward S. Harkness, and Henry Folger, 
to whom he sold a first quarto edition of Shakespeare's plays in 
1919 for $128,000, reputedly one of the highest prices ever paid 
for a rare book up to that time. From the 1920s on, Rosenbach 
Company was the acknowledged leader in the rare-book trade 
in the US. and hardly a major auction took place in which it 
did not successfully and often spectacularly bid. 
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Rosenbach was a man of enigmatic contradictions. An 
astute businessman, he was also for much of his life a con- 
firmed alcoholic; a person of deep Jewish interests, he lived 
in a permanent liaison with a Christian woman whom he 
reputedly refused to marry because she was not Jewish. He 
himself compiled a pioneer bibliographical study, An Ameri- 
can Jewish Bibliography (1926), as well as a historical sketch 
of Congregation Mikveh Israel (1909), to which he and his 
parents belonged. For many years president of the American 
Jewish Historical Society, he was also a benefactor of Graetz 
College in Philadelphia and the Jewish Division of the New 
York Public Library, as well as a founder and first president of 
the American Friends of The Hebrew University. Among the 
several accounts he wrote of his adventures in the book trade 
were A Book Hunter’s Holiday (1936) and Books and Bidders 
(1927). After his death, his private collection was installed in 
a library in Philadelphia under the auspices of the Rosenbach 
Foundation, which was established by his brother and junior 
partner Philip Rosenbach (1863-1953). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Wolf and J.E. Fleming, Rosenbach 


(1960). 
[Hillel Halkin] 


ROSENBAUM, JONATHAN (1947- ), U.S. scholar, admin- 
istrator and rabbi; president of Gratz College from 1998. A 
graduate of the University of Michigan where he received his 
B.A. summa cum laude in 1968 and was elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa, Rosenbaum then earned rabbinical ordination and an 
M.A. at the Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute-Jewish 
Institute of Religion in Cincinnati (1972) and a Ph.D. in Near 
Eastern Languages and Civilization from Harvard University 
working with Professor Frank M. Cross, Jr. on “A Typology 
of Aramaic Lapidary Script from the Seventh to the Fourth 
Centuries, B.c.E.” (1978). He taught in the Department of Re- 
ligious Studies at the University of Nebraska and then went to 
the University of Hartford, where he was the Maurice Green- 
berg Professor of Judaic Studies, professor of history, and di- 
rector, Maurice Greenberg Center for Judaic Studies, Univer- 
sity of Hartford, from 1986 to 1998. He conceived and helped 
guide the Henry Luce Forum in Abrahamic Religions, a na- 
tional program jointly sponsored by the University of Hartford 
and Hartford Seminary that is devoted to advancing scholar- 
ship concerning and mutual understanding among American 
Jews, Christians, and Muslims. In addition, Rosenbaum con- 
ceived and oversaw an awards program that recognizes the 
best teachers of Holocaust studies in New England. 

He also taught in the graduate school at the University 
of Connecticut and at its law school as well as the Hartford 
Theological Seminary. 

A rarity in the contemporary Jewish world, he has served 
as a rabbi in Reform, Conservative, and Orthodox Congrega- 
tions. During his student years at HUC, he held a student rabbi 
position at Congregation Israel (Reform), Galesburg, 1L, from 
1970 to 1972. While at Harvard he was assistant rabbi, Temple 
Israel (Conservative), Swampscott, MA, (1972-76), and then a 
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part-time rabbi of Congregation Israel (Conservative), Dan- 
ville, 11 (1976-84). And finally as his commitment to Jewish 
law deepened he was rabbi (mara’ de-atra) at Congregation 
Agudas Achim, a mainstream, century-old Orthodox congre- 
gation in West Hartford, ct, from 1994 to 1998. 

Among the awards he received were doctor of divinity, 
honoris causa, by Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute of 
Religion, in March 1997, and doctor of Hebrew Letters, hono- 
ris causa, from the Jewish Theological Seminary in Novem- 
ber 1998. 

Among his works are Making a Life, Building a Com- 
munity: A History of the Jews of Hartford (co-authored with 
David G. Dalin, 1997) and a special issue of the Journal of Jew- 
ish Communal Service (78:4, 2002) devoted to Philadelphia 
Jewry that he co-edited with Dr. Ernest M. Kahn. 

From 1995 to 1998 Rosenbaum served as a deputy direc- 
tor of the Ein Gedi Archaeological Expedition in Israel, an ex- 
cavation co-sponsored by the Hebrew University of Jerusalem 
and the University of Hartford. At Ein Gedi he oversaw the 
excavation’s academic program including two courses in ar- 
chaeology and Near Eastern history. He also organized and 
chaired “Paleographical Studies in the Ancient Near East,’ a 
scholarly section of the national meeting sponsored by the 
Society of Biblical Literature. 

An administrator-scholar, at Gratz he instituted new pro- 
grams, expanded the faculty and staff, renovated the academic 
plant, and balanced the budget. He renewed a distinguished 
institute and refashioned its mission in a changing academic 
climate. Prior to that at the University of Hartford he initiated 
the Greenberg Center and established a major in Judaic Stud- 
ies along with a minor. He also expanded the full-time faculty 
to six and three adjunct faculty. All the while, he continued 
with his teaching and writing. 

[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


ROSENBAUM, MORRIS (1871-1947), English rabbi and 
scholar. Rosenbaum, who was born in London, received his 
early education in the Jewish Orphanage, London. Later he 
studied at Jews’ College and University College, London. After 
doing communal work in London, Rabbi Rosenbaum became 
minister of the Jewish congregation of Hanley (Staffordshire), 
and shortly afterward of the community in Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. In 1905 he returned to London to become minister- 
secretary of the Borough Synagogue, a post he held until his 
retirement 30 years later. Rosenbaum's wide interests included 
mathematics, and he was a recognized authority on the Jewish 
calendar and was responsible for the authorized Jewish alma- 
nac. His labors in the field of Anglo-Jewish genealogy brought 
him inquiries from prominent historians. He was also active in 
freemasonry and held offices in the brotherhood. Rosenbaum, 
together with A.M. *Silbermann, translated Rashi’s commen- 
taries on the Torah into English: Pentateuch with Targum On- 
kelos, Haphtaroth and Prayers for Sabbath and Rashi Com- 
mentary (5 vols., 1929-34). 

[Alexander Tobias] 
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ROSENBAUM, MOSES HAYYIM LITS (1864-1943), Hun- 
garian rabbi. Rosenbaum was born in Pressburg, and was or- 
dained by Simhah Bunim Sofer (see *Sofer family). He served 
as rabbi of two large communities, in Szilagysomly6 (Simleul 
Silvaniei), Transylvania, from 1888 to 1897, and from 1898 until 
his death in Kleinwardein. On the death of R. Koppel Reich in 
1929, he was asked to represent Orthodox Jewry in the upper 
house of the Hungarian parliament but refused, preferring to 
devote himself to his large community. He was an excellent 
preacher in Yiddish, German and Hungarian. 

He published Meshiv Devarim (2 parts, 1900-02), re- 
sponsa on Orah Hayyim and Yoreh Deah by his father Ger- 
shon, rabbi of Tallya, adding his own notes. He was also the 
author of Lehem Rav (1921), on the prayer book. The bulk of 
his writings, however, which fill 15 large volumes, remained in 
manuscript; among them is a diary, one chapter of which was 
published by N. Ben-Menahem in Aresheth, 1 (1958), that is of 
considerable interest. Although an extremist in religious mat- 
ters, Rosenbaum did not ignore the *Haskalah literature, and 
sent a message of congratulation to Leopold *Zunz, founder of 
*Wissenschaft, on his 90" birthday. Of his two sons, Samuel, 
who succeeded him in Kleinwardein, perished in the Holo- 
caust in 1944, and his grandson, Pinhas Rosenbaum, published 
his responsa Elleh Divrei Shemuel (1961). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Ben-Menahem, in: Aresheth, 1 (1958), 
486-8; idem, Be-Shaarei Sefer (1967), 126-8. 

[Naphtali Ben-Menahem] 


ROSENBAUM, SAMUEL (1919-1997), cantor and organi- 
zational executive. Rosenbaum was born in New York City 
and received his B.A. from New York University in 1940. Si- 
multaneously, he studied music and liturgy privately under 
renowned Cantor Jacob *Beimel. He began his cantorial ca- 
reer at the Queens Jewish Center, Queens Village, New York 
(1940-42), which was interrupted by military service in the 
U.S. Army during World War 11. In 1946, Rosenbaum became 
cantor of Temple Beth El in Rochester, New York, where his 
innovative work in musical programming won him national 
recognition in the form of awards from the Cantors Assem- 
bly and the *United Synagogue (1965). Upon his retirement, 
he was awarded an honorary doctor of music degree from the 
*Jewish Theological Seminary in 1985. 

Rosenbaum was active in the Cantors Assembly from its 
founding in 1947, serving as the editor of its journal, The Can- 
tor’s Voice (1951-66), before being elected president of the as- 
sociation (1956-59). Following his term of office, Rosenbaum 
was appointed the organization’s executive director (1959-97). 
Under his leadership, the assembly grew to become the world’s 
largest association of cantors and spearheaded the expansion 
of its members’ roles beyond performing at services to becom- 
ing involved in congregational and educational programming. 
Rosenbaum was also a fellow at the Cantors Institute of the 
*Jewish Theological Seminary (1960), where he assisted in plac- 
ing graduates. In 1970, he became managing editor of the Jour- 
nal of Synagogue Music, published by the Cantors Assembly. 
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A prolific composer, Rosenbaum was commissioned by 
Conservative and Reform congregations to write some 30 solo 
and choral works. In 1973, his oratorio Yizkor: In Memory of 
the Six Million, written with Sholom *Secunda, was performed 
on ABC-TV's Directions and nominated for an Emmy Award. 
Rosenbaum also wrote books and narrated several record al- 
bums. He developed a new method for teaching biblical can- 
tillation, which he set forth in A Guide to Haftarah Chanting 
(1973). His other books are Sabbath and Festival Songs for the 
Young Singer (1959) and To Live as a Jew (1960). He released 
Four Holiday Recordings in 1981. Other major musical com- 
positions include: Sing a Song of Israel (with Issachar Miron, 
1962); Oneg Shabbat (with Sholom Secunda, 1964); A Singing 
of Angels (with Charles Davidson, 1967) and The Last Judg- 
ment (with Lazar Weiner, 1967). 


[Bezalel Gordon (24 ed.)] 


ROSENBAUM, SEMYON (Shimshon; 1860-1934), jurist and 
Zionist. Born in Pinsk, Rosenbaum practiced law there and in 
Minsk. In 1880s he joined the *Hibbat Zion movement, and 
was a delegate to the Zionist Congresses until World War 1. 
At the Fourth Congress in 1900, he was elected to the Zionist 
General Council and served as a delegate of the Zionist center 
to the Minsk district. He organized the *Minsk Conference of 
Russian Zionists in 1902. Rosenbaum’s point of view was close 
to that of the *Democratic Fraction in the Zionist Organiza- 
tion, and he helped to organize the first *Poalei Zion groups 
in the Minsk district in Lithuania. He was among the leaders 
of Ziyyonei Zion, who actively opposed the *Uganda Scheme. 
At the *Helsingfors Conference in 1906, he was made a mem- 
ber of the Zionist central committee of Russia. 

Rosenbaum held a central position in the League for 
the Attainment of Legal Rights for the Jews in Russia. He was 
elected to the first Russian *Duma in 1906 and joined the lib- 
eral Constitutional-Democratic (“Kadet”) faction. When the 
Duma was dissolved, he was among those Duma members 
who signed the manifesto calling for civil disobedience and 
nonpayment of taxes and was sentenced to prison. After his 
release, he engaged in providing legal assistance to pogrom 
victims and to Zionists persecuted by the Russian authori- 
ties. After the outbreak of World War 1, Rosenbaum moved to 
Vilna and was elected head of the Zionist organization there. 
He participated in the negotiations with the Turkish govern- 
ment concerning the future of Palestine after the war (1918). 
He also took part in the establishment of independent Lithu- 
ania in 1919. He was deputy minister of foreign affairs in the 
first Lithuanian government and a member of its delegation 
to the Versailles Peace Conference. He signed the peace treaty 
with the Soviet Union on behalf of the Lithuanian Republic. 
He was a member of the commission that drafted the Lithu- 
anian Republic's constitution, which granted the Jews wide 
national autonomy. Rosenbaum was the president of the Na- 
tional Council of the Jews in Lithuania and in 1923 became 
minister of Jewish affairs. In 1924, after the annulment of the 
Jewish autonomy, he went to Palestine, where he engaged in 
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public activities in *General Zionist circles. He was chairman 
of the supreme Jewish peace court, and one of the founders of 
the Tel Aviv School of Law and Economics. He wrote many 
essays on Zionist and juridical subjects, including his research 
Der Souveraenitaetsbegriff (1932). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Sudarsky and U. Katzenellenbogen (eds.) 
Lite (Yid., 1951), index; Ch. Leikowicz (ed.), Lite, 2 (Yid., 1965), index; 


Tidhar, 3 (1949), 1317-18. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


ROSENBERG, ABRAHAM (1870-1935), U.S. labor leader. 
Born in Russia, Rosenberg immigrated to the United States 
in 1883. He worked as a cloakmaker in New York’s sweatshops 
and by 1885 was active in the immigrant labor movement. 
Because the American Federation of Labor (AFL) neglected 
semiskilled and unskilled immigrants, Rosenberg joined in 
organizing a dress and cloakmakers’ union as part of the 
Knights of Labor. Its failure led Rosenberg to help create the 
International Ladies Garment Workers Union (ILGwuv), the 
first permanent labor organization in the women’s garment 
industry. 

In 1908 Rosenberg was elected president of the 1L- 
Gwu. He assumed control at a crucial moment. The panic of 
1907 and the ensuing depression spread unemployment and 
decimated the union’s ranks. Within three years however, 
Rosenberg helped to guide the 1LGwu to victory in two 
major strikes, those of the waistmakers in 1909 and the cloak- 
makers in the following year. The latter strike was settled 
on the basis of the famous Protocol of Peace - a concept 
which Rosenberg helped to spread of labor-management 
bargaining supervised by impartial arbitrators representing 
the public. 

As president of the 11Gwu, Rosenberg was overshad- 
owed by his secretary-treasurer John *Dyche. Dyche came 
into conflict with New York’s rank and file cloakmakers, who 
were anxious to break the protocol outlawing strikes. The 1914 
ILGWU convention, dominated by the socialists, deposed both 
Rosenberg and Dyche for being union conservatives and anti- 
socialist. In fact, while committed to peaceful collective bar- 
gaining and moderate union tactics, Rosenberg was a devoted 
socialist. He played no prominent role in union affairs after 
1914. Rosenberg remained a general organizer of the union 
until his retirement in 1929. In 1920 he wrote his memoirs in 
Yiddish, The Cloakmakers and their Union, which show his 
direct, warm, and human approach to all the problems he 


had to deal with. 
[Melvyn Dubofsky] 


ROSENBERG, ABRAHAM HAYYIM (1838-1928), Hebrew 
writer. Born in Russia, he wrote articles for the Hebrew and 
Yiddish press. He emigrated to the U.S. in 1891, and operated 
a Hebrew printing shop. 

Rosenberg’s main achievement was the biblical ency- 
clopedia in ten volumes, Ozar ha-Shemot (1898-1922). For a 
brief period of time, in 1897, he coedited (with A.M. Radin) 
the Hebrew monthly Ner ha-Maaravi, and between 1900 and 
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1902 Ha-Modia le-Hodashim, a Hebrew monthly (first together 
with H. Rosenthal, and in 1902 alone). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 841. 
[Eisig Silberschlag] 


°ROSENBERG, ALFRED (1893-1946), chief Nazi ideolo- 
gist and head of the Nazi party’s foreign policy department. 
Rosenberg was born in Reval (Tallin), Estonia. There is some 
doubt about the family’s German origin though their name is 
German. Rosenberg studied architecture at Riga and Moscow 
and witnessed the Russian Revolution, which he believed to 
have been “engineered by Jewry.” He fled to Germany and set- 
tled in Munich at the end of 1918, immediately became active 
in nationalist, antisemitic circles and published Die Spur der 
Juden im Wandel der Zeiten (“The Track of the Jews Through 
the Ages,” 1920). When the German Workers Party (pap), the 
precursor of the NspAP (Nazi Party), was founded, he joined 
it even before *Hitler. Later, as a member of Hitler's inner cir- 
cle, he became editor (1921) and later chief editor (1923) of the 
party's Voelkischer Beobachter. He impressed Hitler with his 
linkage of the Jews, the Bolsheviks, and the Masons as sup- 
posedly engaging in a conspiracy to destroy the foundations 
of German civilization. Rosenberg published antisemitic pam- 
phlets and introduced the Protocols of the *Elders of Zion in 
Nazi propaganda. He participated in the 1923 beer hall putsch. 
In 1930 he published his main work, Der Mythus des 20. Jahr- 
hunderts, which appeared in 24 editions by 1934, constituting 
a hodgepodge of ideas from Nietzsche and various racist theo- 
ries. The book propounds the doctrine of an “Aryan race” as 
the creator of all values and culture. The protagonists of this 
“Aryan race” are the Germanic peoples, while the “Jewish race” 
had corrupted culture in different forms, one of them being 
Paulinic Christianity. Bolshevism, he claimed, was a new form 
of the Jewish quest for world rule, and, to rid themselves of 
Jewish corruption, the German people were obliged to replace 
Christianity by a new faith, based on “blood and race.” With 
Hitler’s advent to power, Rosenberg achieved renown, be- 
came head of all the party indoctrination organizations, and 
was later appointed by Hitler chief of the Nazi Party’s foreign 
policy office (APA), where he ineffectually dabbled in diplo- 
matic affairs. In fact, his office served only for disseminating 
antisemitic propaganda. In 1940 Hitler appointed Rosenberg 
head of the Hohe Schule, the future ideological University of 
Nazism. On its behalf Rosenberg’s emissaries ransacked Jew- 
ish libraries all over Europe and concentrated their contents 
in Frankfurt. He headed a special staff which plundered ob- 
jects of art and furniture belonging to Jews in occupied West- 
ern Europe and French art works from France, which were 
brought to Germany. At the outbreak of the war against Rus- 
sia Rosenberg was appointed minister of occupied countries 
in the East and head of their civil administration (Novem- 
ber 1941). He did not object to the annihilation of Jews, but 
came into conflict with the ss and their collaborators on the 
policy of murder, starvation, and repression of the non-Rus- 
sian minorities in the occupied areas of the U.S.S.R., as it ap- 
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pears from correspondence in the so-called “Braune Mappe” 
(on the status of the local population in the Soviet territories 
occupied by the Germans, including correspondence with 
*Eichmann). He preferred more lenient methods in order to 
set the minority peoples against the Russians. Finally he ac- 
cepted the harsher methods advocated by leading personali- 
ties of the Reich. Rosenberg, unrepentant and immovable at 
his trial, was hanged by sentence of the International Military 
Tribunal. The Memoirs of Alfred Rosenberg (ed. by S. Lang and 
E. Schenck) appeared in 1949, and Rosenberg’s Letzte Auf- 
zeichnungen was published in 1955. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Davidson, Trial of the Germans (1966), 
125-43; IMT, Trial of the Major War Criminals, 24 (1949), index; G.M. 
Gilbert, Nuremberg Diary (1947), index; L. Poliakov and J. Wulf (eds.), 
Das dritte Reich und die Juden (1955), index; idem, Das dritte Reich 
und seine Denker (1959), index; J. Billig, Alfred Rosenberg dans laction 
idéologique, politique et administrative du Reich hitlérien (1963). ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Cecil, The Myth of the Master Race: Alfred Rosen- 
berg and Nazi Ideology (1972); F. Noca, Alfred Rosenberg: Nazi Theorist 
of the Holocaust (1986); J. Feist, The Face of the Third Reich: Portraits 
of Nazi Leadership (1970). 


[Yehuda Reshef /Michael Berenbaum (2™4 ed.)] 


ROSENBERG, ANNA MARIE LEDERER (1902-1983), U.S. 
assistant secretary of defense; public relations and labor con- 
sultant. Born in Budapest, Hungary, the daughter of Albert 
Lederer and Charlotte Bacskai, Rosenberg moved with her 
family to New York City in 1912. She married Julius Rosen- 
berg in 1919 and became a naturalized citizen the next year. 
As she became active in Democratic politics, then New York 
Governor Franklin Roosevelt sought her advice on labor mat- 
ters. Rosenberg went on to serve in a number of capacities 
during the New Deal. She was an assistant to Nathan Straus, 
Jr., regional director of the National Recovery Administration 
(NRA) and succeeded him when Straus resigned. After Rosen- 
berg served as New York regional director of the Social Secu- 
rity Board, President Roosevelt asked her to study industrial 
relations in both Great Britain and Sweden. Throughout her 
work on the Social Security Board, Rosenberg maintained a 
consulting firm. In 1942 the U.S. House Appropriations Com- 
mittee investigated allegations of impropriety in holding two 
positions, but found Rosenberg to be innocent of any wrong- 
doing. Still, when she accepted the position of director of the 
War Manpower Commission for New York State that same 
year, she put her consulting practice in abeyance for the dura- 
tion of the war. Her work on the War Manpower Commission 
included recruiting workers of all races to fill some 20,000 po- 
sitions for the Pacific Coast Kaiser shipyards. As the war was 
winding down, Roosevelt sent Rosenberg to Europe to inves- 
tigate what soldiers wanted after the war. Her report that they 
wanted to improve themselves through education helped lead 
to the 1 Bill of Rights. President Harry S. Truman also called 
upon her expertise in evaluating the repatriation and demobi- 
lization of the troops. When Anna Rosenberg was appointed 
assistant secretary of defense, the first woman to hold that po- 
sition, she had to survive a smear campaign claiming that she 
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was a communist, an allegation that was proved false. Rosen- 
berg worked on increasing the number and use of women in 
the military and she helped draft the Universal Military Ser- 
vice and Training Act. When President Eisenhower replaced 
her, she returned to decades of consulting work at Anna M. 
Rosenberg & Associates. Rosenberg received many honors, 
including the Medal of Freedom in 1945; in 1947 she became 
the first woman to receive the Medal for Merit. The Depart- 
ment of Defense recognized her with its Exceptional Civilian 
Award in 1953, and in 1966 she received the Medallion of the 
City of New York for her beautification efforts. As early as the 
19308, she was known for her philanthropic work, serving on 
the National Council of Jewish Women, the ort Reconstruc- 
tion fund, and the women’s division of the Joint Distribution 
Committee of Jewish Charities. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: C.L. Thurston. American National Biography 
(1999); Columbia University houses her oral history. 


[Sara Alpern (2"4 ed.)] 


ROSENBERG, ARTHUR (1889-1943), German communist 
leader and historian. Born in Berlin, Rosenberg lectured in 
history at Berlin University and joined the German Indepen- 
dent Social Democratic Party (UsPD) in 1918. Two years later, 
he became attached to the German Communist Party (KPD), 
in which he achieved considerable prominence as commu- 
nist City Councilor of Berlin, a member of the Party Central 
Committee, and a member of the Reichstag from 1924 to 1928. 
Rosenberg joined the extreme left-wing faction but in 1927 left 
the Communist movement altogether largely in protest at the 
failure of the Soviet Comintern to deal with the question of 
China. He withdrew from political life, and devoted himself 
to scholarly work. After Hitler’s seizure of power, Rosenberg 
left Germany and lived in Liverpool, England, where he was 
granted a fellowship at the university. He went to New York 
in 1938 and taught history at Brooklyn College until his death. 
Rosenberg converted to Christianity in his youth but later was 
active in Jewish student and academic circles in Germany 
and England. The fact that he became adviser to the Avukah 
Zionist Students Federation of America testifies to the radical 
change in his religious views. 

His many publications include: Geschichte des Bolschewis- 
mus von Marx bis zur Gegenwart (1932; History of Bolshevism, 
1934); Demokratie und Sozialismus (1938; Democracy and Social- 
ism, 1939); Geschichte der deutschen Republik (1935; History of 
the German Republic, 1936); and Die Entstehung der deutschen 
Republik, 1871-1918 (1928; Birth of the German Republic, 1931). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Schachenmayer, Arthur Rosen- 
berg (1964); EL. Carsten, in: Historians in Politics (1974), 315-27; 
R.W. Mueller, G. Schaefer (eds.), “Klassische” Antike und moderne 


Demokratie: Arthur Rosenberg... (1986); L. Riberi, Arthur Rosenberg 


(2001); M. Kessler, Arthur Rosenberg (2003). 
[Noam Zadoff] 


ROSENBERG, EUGENE (1907-1990), British architect. 
Rosenberg was born in Topolcany, Slovakia, went to England 
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in 1939, and from 1944 practiced as an architect. He made an 
important contribution to postwar building in Britain with 
his designs for over 50 primary and secondary schools, and 
a number of university buildings at Warwick, Oxford, Liver- 
pool, Leeds and Rochdale. 

His public buildings include the United States Embassy 
in London (together with Eero Saarinen Associates) and a 
series of new airports. He also designed hospitals, industrial 
buildings, department stores, offices, and a number of hous- 
ing schemes. He designed the new building for Jews’ College 
London, the synagogue in Belfast, and the London offices of 
the Jewish Welfare Board. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Obituary in The Architect’s Journal 


22 (1990), 12. 
[Charles Samuel Spencer] 


ROSENBERG, HAROLD (1906-1978), U.S. art critic and 
scholar. Born in New York City, Rosenberg was educated at 
the City College of New York, and he received an LL.B. de- 
gree from St. Lawrence University in 1927. From 1939 to 1942 
he worked for the Works Progress Administration in Wash- 
ington, D.C., as a writer and lecturer, authoring the American 
Guide series. Rosenberg was deputy chief of the domestic ra- 
dio bureau of the Office of War Information from 1942 to 1945. 
He directed the Longview Foundation from 1944. 

Rosenberg lectured extensively throughout the United 
States on art and literature. He joined the University of Chi- 
cago as a professor of social thought in 1966. From 1967 un- 
til his death in 1978 he was art critic for The New Yorker, 
and in that capacity he influenced the critical reception of 
many of the emerging artists of the time, including Jack- 
son Pollock and Willem de Kooning. Called one of the most 
provocative critics of his time, Rosenberg rejected the for- 
malistic approach of other leading art theorists, including 
Clement *Greenberg, placing the value of the work on the act 
of creation. 

From the early 1950s Rosenberg had shown great inter- 
est in the work of a group of artists that included Pollock, de 
Kooning, and Arshile Gorky. Rosenberg coined the term “ac- 
tion painting,’ now widely used in art history and criticism, 
to describe their work, which he described as “not a picture 
but an event.” His many reviews and essays were influential 
in the development of public awareness of the emerging Ab- 
stract Expressionist movement, and in the success of many of 
the Abstract Expressionists, including Mark *Rothko, Hans 
Hoffman, and Philip *Guston. At the same time, Rosenberg 
was a detractor of Pop Art and other art trends of the period 
and, while he rejected formalism, he was equally dismissive 
of the postmodern critique. 

Rosenberg wrote several influential books, including The 
Tradition of the New (1959), The Anxious Object: Art Today 
and Its Audience (1964), The De-Definition of Art (1972), Art 
on the Edge (1975), and monographs on Willem de Kooning, 
Barnett Newman, Arshile Gorky, and Saul Steinberg. His ar- 
ticles appeared in numerous publications, including Partisan 
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Review, Art in America, Kenyon Review, Tempes Modernes, 
and Art News. 

Rosenberg received numerous awards and honors, in- 
cluding the Frank Jewett Mather Award from the College Art 
Association of America in 1964 and the Morton Dauwen Zabel 
Award from the National Institute of Arts and Letters in 1976. 
He was a member of the International Society of Art Critics 
and of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 


[Dorothy Bauhoff (274 ed.)] 


ROSENBERG, ISAAC (1890-1918), English poet and painter, 
who died on active service during World War 1. The son of a 
peddler, Rosenberg was born in Bristol and brought up in the 
East End of London, where he was apprenticed to an engraver. 
In 1911 he went to the Slade School of Fine Arts but he felt that 
he got, in his own words, “more depth” into writing than into 
painting. In 1912 he produced the first of three privately printed 
pamphlets of verse, Night and Day, following it with Youth 
(1915) and Moses (1916). Although he had weak lungs, Rosen- 
berg enlisted in the British Army on his return from a year in 
South Africa in 1915, and it was while serving in France that he 
wrote his so-called “Trench Poems,’ several versions of his play 
The Unicorn, and many other poems and fragments. 

Four years after his death, the first volume of Rosenberg’s 
poems, with an introduction by the poet Laurence Binyon, ap- 
peared in print — his first publication apart from some scat- 
tered verse in anthologies. In 1937, his Collected Works were 
published with a brief, generous foreword by Siegfried *Sas- 
soon, who wrote of Rosenberg’s “fruitful fusion between Eng- 
lish and Hebrew culture.” Isaac Rosenberg was the first im- 
portant poet to emerge from Anglo-Jewry and he remains a 
figure of major significance. Certain images and ideas, such 
as that of the root, recur throughout his work, giving coher- 
ence to his writing. Linguistically he is complex but the sense 
is controlled by his sensuous feeling. Rosenberg articulates 
the rootless condition of the Diaspora Jew most clearly in his 
poem “Chagrin” In his three “God” poems, he moves from 
the figure of an acceptable and benign Authority to that ofa 
malignant God. “Dead Man’s Dump,’ “Break of Day in the 
Trenches,’ and “Daughters of War” are among the most pow- 
erful and subtle poems of World War 1. Rosenberg is, how- 
ever, not merely a realist of the trenches: there is in his poetry 
a streak of romantic lyricism and a love of beauty more remi- 
niscent of Blake than of any 20'"-century poet. 

Three books about Rosenberg appeared in the summer of 
1975. They were Journey to the Trenches: The Life of Isaac Rosen- 
berg 1890-1918 by Joseph Cohen, Isaac Rosenberg by Jean Lid- 
diard, and Isaac Rosenberg by Jean Moorcraft Wilson. Cohen's 
book excels on the literary background and the nature of his 
Jewishness; Liddiard’s on his paintings and drawings; and Wil- 
son uses letters and memoirs extensively. The book by Cohen 
contains a useful bibliography. Rosenberg’s self-portrait is ex- 
hibited at the National Portrait Gallery, London, and another 
was hung in the Tate Gallery in London in 1972. Further biog- 
raphies and studies of Rosenberg continue to appear. 
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In January 1978 the trustees of the Imperial War Museum 
in London accepted 15 of his paintings and some 200 man- 
uscripts, and in 1979 there appeared The Collected Works of 
Isaac Rosenberg: Prose, Letters, Paintings and Drawings (Ox- 
ford) in which he is referred to as “the best Jewish poet writ- 
ing in English that our century has given us.” A plaque in Po- 
ets’ Corner in Westminster Abbey, London, commemorating 
the notable British writers who died in World War 1, includes 
the name of Isaac Rosenberg, surely the only British Jew of- 
ficially honored in an Anglican church, and a tribute to his 
stature and fame. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bewley, in: Commentary, 7 (1949), 34-443 
D.W. Harding, Experience into Words (1963), ch. 5; F. Grubb, Vision 
of Reality (1965), 85-94, index; Silk, in: Judaism, 14 (1965), 462-74; JC 
Lit. Suppl. (May 24, 1968), 3, 7, ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; 
D. Maccoby, God Made Blind: Isaac Rosenberg, His Life and Poetry 
(1999); P. Quinn (ed.), British Poets of the Great War: Brooke, Rosen- 
berg, Thomas: A Documentary Volume (2000). 


[Jon Silkin] 


ROSENBERG, ISRAEL (1875-1956), U.S. Orthodox rabbi 
and communal leader. Rosenberg was born in Poland and at- 
tended the most prestigious yeshivot in Eastern Europe. Rec- 
ognized as a prodigy, he was ordained in Russia in 1899 by Je- 
hiel Michel *Epstein. He immigrated to the United States in 
1902 and became the rabbi ofa series of congregations: Pough- 
keepsie, N.Y. (1902-05); Bayonne, N.J. (1905-10); Burlington, 
Vermont (1910-12); Paterson, N.J. (1912-08); and Jersey City, 
N.J. (1919-20). In each community, he established a talmud 
torah school for young children. A leading authority on the 
laws of *kashrut, he was appointed chief kashrut supervisor 
for several leading meat-packing companies. 

Rosenberg was passionate about philanthropy. Under 
the auspices of the Agudat Harabbonim (*Union of Ortho- 
dox Rabbis of the United States Canada), he was instrumen- 
tal in founding the Central Relief Committee (later absorbed 
by the American Jewish *Joint Distribution Committee) to 
help the poor. The following year (1915), he formed the Agu- 
dat Harabbonim’s Ezras Torah Fund, which supports needy 
Torah scholars and their families throughout the world. He 
continually solicited contributions for major yeshivot in Eu- 
rope and Erez Israel (Palestine) and organized a high-level 
delegation, headed by Rabbi Abraham Isaac *Kook, compris- 
ing to conduct a fundraising campaign on their behalf in the 
United States in 1924. 

Also concerned about the need to produce American- 
born Orthodox rabbis, Rosenberg was an active supporter of 
Yeshiva University’s Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Seminary, serving 
as its first vice president (1910-12) and as acting dean during a 
leave of absence taken by Rabbi Bernard *Revel (1922-23). 

Throughout his career, Rosenberg held the highest lead- 
ership positions in the Union of Orthodox Rabbis of the 
United States and Canada, serving as its vice president (1910, 
1913); chairman of its executive committee (1911-12, 1914-15); 
a lifetime member of the presidium (1926-28, 1940-56); a 
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two-term president (1928-30, 1940-43); and honorary presi- 
dent (1930-39). He traveled to Europe with a rabbinic delega- 
tion in 1919 to organize relief efforts for Jewish communities 
devastated by World War 1 and came to the rescue of Jewish 
refugees in Poland. He also headed the Talmud Publication 
Society of Agudat Harabbonim, which published a new edi- 
tion of the Talmud to replace copies destroyed during the war. 
Years later, he represented Agudat Harabbonim as a member 
of a five-man commission that met with President Roosevelt 
in 1942 and received his assurance that Nazis guilty of perpe- 
trating crimes against Jews would be punished. 

Rosenberg was an ardent supporter of religious Zion- 
ism’s aspirations to settle Erez Israel and served as a *Miz- 
rachi delegate to the World Zionist Congresses in London 
(1920) and Zurich (1929). He also contributed numerous ar- 
ticles on Jewish law to rabbinic journals, as well as essays to 


the Yiddish press. 
[Bezalel Gordon (24 ed.)] 


ROSENBERG, JAMES NAUMBURG (1874-1970), U.S. law- 
yer, artist, philanthropist and author. Rosenberg, who was 
born in Allegheny City, Pennsylvania, engaged in private law 
practice until 1947; he then retired to pursue an art career; his 
paintings were subsequently hung in several major U.S. mu- 
seums. Active in public and Jewish affairs, Rosenberg served 
as chairman of the Joint Distribution Committee in Europe 
(1921); founded the Society for Jewish Farm Settlements in 
Russia (1926), directing the population transfer of 30,000 
Jews to Birobidzhan; helped found the Central Bank of Coop- 
erative Institutions in Palestine; and founded the Agro-Joint. 
He was president of the Dominican Republic Settlement as- 
sociation formed to settle the 100,000 refugees that Trujillo's 
government offered to accept at the 1938 Evian Conference. 
Rosenberg led the U.S. delegation (1947) that sponsored the 
Genocide Convention adopted by the un General Assembly 
in 1948. An art patron as well as a painter, Rosenberg founded 
New York’s New Gallery which exhibited and sold the works 
of unknown artists. Rosenberg’s written works include: Cor- 
porate Reorganization and the Federal Court (1924); On the 
Steppes (1972); Painter's Self-Portrait (1958); and Unfinished 
Business (1967), including personal papers. 


ROSENBERG, LAZAR (1862-1936), painter. Rosenberg 
was born in Kaunas, Lithuania. At the age of 14, he entered 
the Vilna Art School, in 1879 he enrolled at the Koenigsberg 
Art Academy and in 1881 was admitted to the Academy in 
Berlin. There his painting of a copy of one of *Rembrandt’s 
religious works won him a gold medal and brought him into 
prominence. In 1890 he moved to Paris and enrolled at the 
Académie Julian where he was influenced by the work of the 
Impressionists. An article on his work in the Zionist monthly 
Ost und West, February 1904, written by Julius Levin in Paris, 
reveals a series of studies of children and old Rembrandtesque 
Jewish heads. His admiration for the great Dutch painter may 
have inspired his move to Holland, where he lived from 1910 
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J.J. Rabinowitz, EH, s.v. asmakhta and the literature indi- 
cated there). 

It appears that this device was applied particularly to 
shiddukhin (“marriage contracts” — see: *Betrothal) in which 
were included very heavy penalties against breach of prom- 
ise. The Ashkenazi authorities however tend to the opinion 
that the rule of asmakhta does not apply at all in this con- 
text, since the penalties may justifiably be considered as fair 
compensation for the damage, insult, and shame caused by a 
breach of promise (see Tos. to BM 66a; Sanh. 24b-25a and Sh. 
Ar., HM 207, 16). In the discussion whether and under what 
circumstances asmakhta applied to gambling contracts, the 
fact that the conditions are mutual and reciprocal is of sig- 
nificance (see: Sanh. 24b and Tos. in loc.). Asmakhta does 
not apply to a vow to hekdesh (Sh. Ar., YD 258:10); nor to any 
transaction strengthened by vow, oath, or handshake, even if 
it would otherwise be defective on account of asmakhta (uM 
207:19). If A obligates himself unconditionally to B, there can 
be no question of asmakhta, and the obligation is valid, even 
if there was no actual justification for the obligation, as “B 
owed him nothing” (ibid. 20). The implication of this state- 
ment is twofold: (a) asmakhta relates to conditional transac- 
tions; and (b) although the defect of penalty arrangement is 
primarily that it is unjustified, lack of justification does not 
invalidate a promise, if it was absolute and unconditional. In 
the Jerusalem Talmud asmakhta is designated as izzumin (TJ, 
BB 10, 17¢; Git. 5, 47b). 

[Arnost Zvi Ehrman] 


Another view explains asmakhta as a promise, having the 
same meaning as the term “utterance” (devarim). A promise 
is not binding (BM 66b), although not necessarily for the rea- 
son given by Maimonides, namely, the absence of a deliberate 
and final intention to be obligated thereby (semikhut daat). 
Geonic literature draws a distinction between the two ratio- 
nales. There are variant understandings of the difference be- 
tween a binding and non-binding asmakhta, and inconsistent, 
contradictory explanations of the distinction between them. 
All these stem from a failure to distinguish between two basic 
positions: the position that denies any validity to promises as 
such; and that which views them as faulty due to the absence 
of full intent to be obligated thereby. A distinction must be 
made between these two positions. According to the former, 
the difficulty inherent in the promise can only be resolved by 
its conversion into a contemporaneous transaction - “from 
now” (me-akhshav). This is the rationale behind the mode 
of transaction known as kinyan suddar (acquisition affected 
through the (symbolic) raising of a small garment - (i.e., 
symbolic barter); cf. entries on *Contract and *Acquisition 
(halifin), in which the party’s obligation becomes effective im- 
mediately upon completion of the (symbolic) act of acquisi- 
tion, by virtue of the undertaking to bind oneself). 

A conditional transaction (of the kind which does not as 
a rule allow for its immediate validity as a transaction “from 
now”) in which the condition is expressed using the phrase 
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“on condition that,’ is a particular example of a promise to 
perform an act in the future.. The problem that arises regard- 
ing the absence of semikhut daat is no more serious than in 
other cases in which the parties wish to perform an action in 
the future. To solve this problem, Maimonides proposed (Yad, 
Hilkhot. Gerushin 9:1-5) using the fixed rules governing “ter- 
minology of conditions” (see entry on *Conditions) to indi- 
cate a conditional transaction, which begins “now,” thereby 
solving the problem of asmakhta, and remains in effect until 
the fulfillment of the condition. 


[B. Lifshitz (2"4 ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gulak, Yesodei, 1 (1922), 67-75; N. Wah- 
rmann, Die Bedingung (Tenai und Asmakhta) im juedischen Recht 
(1938); ET, s.v.; B. Cohen, in: H.A. Wolfson Jubilee Volume (1965), 
203-32; M. Elon, in: Divrei ha-Congress ha-Olami ha-Revi’i le- 
Maddaei ha-Yahadut, 1 (1967), 201ff.; 268-9 (Eng. summ.); idem, in: 
ILR, 4 (1968), 435; idem, in: Mafteah, 2ff. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. 
Elon, Ha-Mishpat Ha-lvri, (1988), 1:106, 572f.; 2:895, 900f.; H1, 1343, 
1532,; idem, Jewish Law (1994), 1:1203 2:584, 706, 1091; 3:1095f.; 4:1604, 
1821; M. Elon and B. Lifshitz, Mafteah ha-Sheelot ve-ha-Teshuvot shel 
Hakhmei Sefarad u-Zefon Afrikah (1986), 2:13-16; B. Lifshitz and E. 
Shohetman, Mafteah. ha-Sheelot ve-ha-Teshuvot shel Hakhmei Aske- 
naz ve-Italyah (1997), 11-14; B. Lifshitz, Promise and Obligation in 
Jewish Law (1998). 


ASMODEUS (Ashmedai), an “evil spirit” or “evil demon.” In 
the talmudic aggadah, Asmodeus is described as “king of the 
demons” (Pes. 110a). According to Rapoport, the concept of 
such a personage originated in Babylonian myth, though the 
name is Hebrew, derived from the root Tw, “to destroy.” It is 
more likely, however, that the name derives from the Persian 
aesma daeva or aesmadiv, i.e., “the spirit of anger” which ac- 
companies the god of evil. 

Asmodeus first appears in the apocryphal book of Tobit 
(3:8, 17), which describes how in a fit of jealousy he slew the 
successive husbands of a young girl. He is again depicted as 
a malefactor - and in particular as the sower of discord be- 
tween husband and wife — in the Testament of Solomon (first 
century C.E.). Throughout the later aggadah, however, As- 
modeus is a gay creature, inclined at worst to drunkenness, 
mischief, and licentiousness. The Talmud nowhere identifies 
him as an evildoer, and in fact often assigns him the specific 
function of preserving the ethical order of the world. Asmo- 
deus does, to be sure, usurp the throne of King Solomon in 
the celebrated talmudic account of his confrontation with the 
king (Git. 68a—b; Num. R. 11:3). But even here the demon is 
not vindictive: his actions are presented as opening the king’s 
eyes to the emptiness and vanity of worldly possessions. What 
is more, the Asmodeus of this story is the source of consider- 
able benefit to Solomon. He provides the king with the shamir, 
a worm whose touch cleaves rocks, and so enables Solomon's 
builders to hew stones for the Temple without the use of pro- 
hibited iron tools. 

Asmodeus is described in the Talmud as “rising daily 
from his dwelling place on the mountain to the firmament,’ 
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ROSENBERG, LOUIS 


to 1935, paying annual visits to his family in Lithuania. He 
gained considerable prominence as a painter and draftsman 
in Holland, but working outside the main centers of modern 
art and being of a retiring nature, he has been unfairly ne- 
glected. Rosenberg’s mature work is largely concerned with 
Dutch subjects — landscapes, the fishing village of Volendam, 
fishermen and their wives, interiors of Dutch houses, etc. The 
influence of Rembrandt remained constant, in the rich, ex- 
pressive manner of his oil paint; but in the interiors with fig- 
ures there is evidence of his admiration for older Dutch art- 
ists like Vermeer, as well as of Jozef *Israéls in his sympathetic 


treatment of simple people. 
[Charles Samuel Spencer] 


ROSENBERG, LOUIS (1893-1987), Canadian demographer, 
Jewish community worker. Rosenberg was the foremost de- 
mographer of Canadian Jewish life and a pioneer in the so- 
cial scientific study of Canadian Jews. He was born in Poland 
and raised and educated in Leeds in the United Kingdom. He 
graduated with a bachelor of arts degree and a teachers cer- 
tificate from Leeds University in 1914, and moved to Canada 
in 1915. Throughout his life, Rosenberg shared three strong 
passions: Zionism, socialism, and the social scientific study 
of Jewish life. 

In Canada Rosenberg settled first in Saskatchewan, 
where from 1919 to 1940 he was the director of settlements of 
the Jewish Colonization Association. He believed in the Labor 
Zionist credo of personal and Jewish redemption through ag- 
ricultural collective settlement. While in the Canadian west, 
he also became involved with the Canadian democratic left 
and the ccr. In 1935 he published the bestselling Who Owns 
Canada? under the pen name of Watt Hugh McCollum. A sec- 
ond edition was released in 1947. The tract critically analyzed 
Canada’s Anglo-Protestant corporate power structure. It was 
while living in Saskatchewan that Rosenberg also began the 
research and writing of his classic and pioneering text, Cana- 
da’s Jews, published in 1939 by the Canadian Jewish Congress. 
This book, in over 400 pages and with 273 tables, presented a 
comprehensive socio-demographic portrait of the Canadian 
Jewish community, based largely on data from the 1931 cen- 
sus and other sources, collected by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, now Statistics Canada. Unmatched in either Jewish 
or Canadian ethnic demography in terms of its detailed, com- 
prehensive nature, this study was reissued by McGill-Queen’s 
University Press in 1993. 

From 1940 to 1945, Rosenberg served as executive direc- 
tor of the western region of the Canadian Jewish Congress. 
In 1945 he moved to Montreal, where he became national re- 
search director of the Bureau of Social and Economic Research 
of the Canadian Jewish Congress. In fact, Rosenberg was the 
Bureau and produced a steady stream of research reports on 
Canadian Jewish demographic, sociological, and economic 
characteristics. A pioneer in Canadian and Jewish demogra- 
phy, during his lifetime Rosenberg’s achievements and com- 
mitment to Jewish scientific research were either undervalued 
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or unrecognized in both the Jewish communal world and in 
the general Canadian scholarly community. 


[Morton Weinfeld (24 ed.)] 


ROSENBERG, LUDWIG (1903-1977), German trade union 
leader. Born in Berlin, Rosenberg was the son of a merchant, 
and received a commercial education. In 1925 he joined the 
Clerical Workers’ Union and in 1928 became a full-time offi- 
cial of the union. After a course of study at the government 
school for economics and administration, Rosenberg was ap- 
pointed head of the commercial section of the union. He went 
to Britain as a refugee in 1933, where he taught in the Workers’ 
Educational Association and was a freelance journalist. Dur- 
ing World War 11, Rosenberg headed a section of the British 
Ministry of Labor. He continued to work for the revival of the 
German trade union movement and returned to Germany in 
1946. In 1949, he became a member of the executive of the 
trade union movement, and was made the head of its foreign 
relations department in 1954. In 1959, he became vice president 
and, in 1962, president of the trade union movement. Rosen- 
berg did much to bring the German trade union movement 
back into democratic politics, saying that it was not bad poli- 
tics that affected character but bad character that corrupted 
politics. He enjoyed a high reputation in Germany and was 
the first president of the movement who did not come from 
the working classes. He visited Israel on several occasions and 
was instrumental in establishing friendly relations between the 
German trade union movement and the *Histadrut. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: F, Ahland, “Rosenberg. Der Buerger als Ge- 
werkschafter” (Dissertation: Ruhr-Universitaet Bochum, 2002); D. 
Schuster Ludwig Rosenberg. Ein Portrait (1969). 


[Monika Halbinger (2"¢ ed.)] 


ROSENBERG, MOISHE (1904-1940). Mexican journalist 
and Yiddish writer. Born in Yablone, province of Warsaw in 
Poland. At age 18 he moved to Warsaw, where he took general 
studies. Together with a group of young people he published a 
journal in Yiddish. In 1929 Rosenberg immigrated to Mexico 
and in the next year published the first number of the journal 
Der Veg, which became one of the most important informa- 
tion channels of the Ashkenazi community in Mexico. In the 
middle of 1932 he failed to transform his weekly publication 
into a daily newspaper, though after 1937 he did succeed in 
publishing it three times a week. 

In 1929 Rosenberg took part in the organization of the 
youth Zionist movement Tzeirei Yehuda. His Zionist position 
was very evident in Der Veg, but he avoided identification with 
any political party. 

At the end of 1937 he started the translation and publica- 
tion of The History of the Jews by Heinrich *Graetz, and until 
his death he succeeded to publish nine volumes. 


[Efraim Zadoff (2™4 ed.)] 


ROSENBERG, STUART E. (1922-1990), Canadian rabbi. 
Arguably the most influential rabbi in Canada in the 1960s, 
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Rosenberg is remembered mostly for the bitter power strug- 
gle between him and the officers of Beth Tzedec Synagogue in 
Toronto, which claimed then to be the largest congregation in 
the world. It is a harsh fate for a man who inspired thousands 
and was the driving force behind the creation of several im- 
portant Toronto Jewish institutions. 

Born in Brooklyn, New York, Rosenberg was educated at 
the Flatbush Yeshiva elementary school, a public high school, 
Brooklyn College (B.A.), Columbia University (Ph.D. in Jew- 
ish history), and the Jewish Theological Seminary (M.HL.L. 
and rabbi). In 1946, he took his first pulpit, Temple Beth El 
in Rochester, New York, where his dynamism and forceful 
manner of speaking made an impact in the synagogue and in 
the community at large. In 1956, he was called to the pulpit 
of Toronto's Beth Tzedec, formed through the merger of the 
two upscale inner-city synagogues founded by Jews of East- 
ern European origin. The new congregation had just erected 
a cathedral synagogue in a suburban setting, a short distance 
from the (Reform) Holy Blossom Temple, and its board sought 
a rabbi who would enable the new synagogue to outdistance 
its neighbor in prestige and influence. The new rabbi did not 
disappoint. 

In his early years at Beth Tzedec, Rosenberg strengthened 
the congregational school, established the Prozdor education 
program for high school and university students, pushed for 
the establishment of a day school at a time when most Conser- 
vative Jews opposed all-day Jewish schools, and spearheaded 
the drive to bring the Ramah camping movement to Canada. 
At his prompting, Beth Tzedec established the first Jewish mu- 
seum in Canada and sponsored an impressive array of adult 
education programs including hosting Elie *Wiesel and David 
*Ben-Gurion. On an average Sabbath morning, more than 
1,000 people heard Rosenberg speak from the pulpit. 

The rabbi also established himself as a community leader 
by becoming a force in charitable and professional organi- 
zations in the Jewish and general communities. In 1967 he 
became the first rabbi to head Toronto's annual uya fund drive. 
Six years earlier, he had journeyed to the Soviet Union. De- 
spite community pressure, he spoke out publicly against the 
oppression of Soviet Jews and succeeded in bringing the is- 
sue to the forefront of the community agenda. Rosenberg 
supported University of Toronto students in their campaign 
for a Jewish Studies program and, together with lay leaders, 
set up the Canadian Foundation for Jewish Culture in 1965 
to promote teaching and research in Jewish Studies. He served 
as president. He wrote a regular column in the Toronto Star, 
published 17 books, and wrote dozens of articles on Juda- 
ism, Canadian Jews, theology, Quebec separation, and other 
topics. 

Not all of Rosenberg’s initiatives were successful. Nota- 
ble failures were his attempt to establish a Canadian branch 
of the Jewish Theological Seminary and his campaign to ob- 
tain public funding for Jewish day schools. And, as might be 
expected, the successes often left hurt and resentful people 
in their wake. 
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By the late 1960s, Beth Tzedec congregants inspired by 
the havurah movement and a young, new educational direc- 
tor, Rabbi Ben Hollander, began pressing for a more personal, 
more traditional, less rabbi-centered synagogue. Rosenberg 
resisted, and a bruising struggle between his supporters and 
opponents ensued, including lawsuits and accusations of both 
impropriety and criminal behavior. The suits were settled out 
of court. Rosenberg went on to Beth Torah, a small Toronto 
synagogue, but he never regained his former influence. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.E. Rosenberg, The Real Jewish World: A 


Rabbi's Second Thoughts (1984). 
[Michael Brown (2"4 ed.)] 


ROSENBERG, YEHUDA YUDEL (1859-1935), Canadian 
rabbi and author. Rosenberg was born in Skaryszew, Poland, 
and acquired a thorough rabbinic and hasidic education. He 
also was exposed to maskilic literature and became fluent in 
Russian, earning an official permit to function as a rabbi in Po- 
land. Having failed in business, he turned to rabbinic positions 
in Tarlow, Lublin, Warsaw and Lodz, where he attempted to 
create a hasidic following as the Tarler Rebbe (1909-13) before 
immigrating to North America. He arrived in North America 
in 1913, settling first in Toronto (1913-18), and then in Montreal 
(1919-35). In both cities he engaged in often heated disputes 
with other immigrant Orthodox rabbis over the supervision of 
kosher meat. In Montreal, he was instrumental in the creation 
of a united Orthodox rabbinate, and became vice president of 
the rabbinic council (Vaad ha-Rabbanim) of Montreal's Jew- 
ish Community Council (Va'ad ha-’Ir) (1923-35). 

Rosenberg was a prolific author in Hebrew and Yiddish 
in numerous genres. His rabbinic publications included a su- 
percommentary on Tractate Nedarim, Yaddot Nedarim (1902), 
and Meor ha-Hashmal (1924) on the halakhic issues surround- 
ing electricity. He published several volumes of homilies, in- 
cluding Ateret Tiferet (1931), and Peri Yehudah (1935). A vol- 
ume of responsa remains in page proof. He edited a short-lived 
rabbinic journal, Kol Torah (1908). He is best known for his 
re-edition and translation of the Zohar into Hebrew, entitled 
Zohar Torah (7 vols., 1924-30), and for his stories of the Ma- 
haral of Prague (Niflaot Maharal im ha-Golem (1909), and 
Sefer Hoshen ha-Mishpat shel ha-Kohen ha-Gadol (1913)), the 
first of which served to popularize the story of the Maharal 
and the Golem in the 20" century. In these works, he did not 
present himself as the author of the tales but rather as an editor 
of manuscripts emanating from a nonexistent “Royal Library 
of Metz.” He further published tales of biblical heroes (Sefer 
Eliyahu ha-Navi (1910) and Sefer Divrei ha-Yamim le-Shelomo 
ha-Melekh (1914)) and of hasidic leaders (Tiferet Maharel mi- 
Shpole (1912); Der Greiditzer (1913?)), and a medical book 
(Sefer Refael ha-Malakh (1911)) which reflected in part his 
practice of homeopathic medicine. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Robinson, in: Canadian Jewish Studies 
(1993), 41-58; I. Robinson, in: Judaism (1991), 61-78; S. Leiman, in: 
Tradition (2002), 26-58; E. Yassif (ed.), Ha-Golem mi-Prag (1991), 


7-72. 
[Ira Robinson (24 ed.)] 
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ROSENBERG CASE 


ROSENBERG CASE, U.S. spy case involving Julius Rosen- 
berg (1918-1953), his wife, Ethel (1920-1953), Morton So- 
bell (1918- ), and others. They were charged and convicted 
of conspiracy to deliver U.S. atomic bomb secrets to Russia 
(1951). The case was tried in New York before Judge Irving 
R. *Kaufman, who declared he sought divine guidance be- 
fore imposing sentence. The principal witnesses, judge, and 
chief prosecutor were Jews. The Rosenbergs were sentenced 
to death. There was a worldwide outcry: Some felt that the 
Rosenbergs were not guilty; others felt they should be permit- 
ted to live in case one day they might be persuaded to talk, and 
finally there were those who were against capital punishment 
in general or felt that peace-time spying should not be a capi- 
tal offense. The case was carried to the U.S. Court of Appeals 
and then the Supreme Court. After executive clemency was 
denied by President Eisenhower, a further effort was made 
to secure a Supreme Court review. Justice Douglas granted a 
stay during the court’s summer recess, but the court was sum- 
moned into extraordinary session and, by a narrow vote, set 
aside the stay and permitted the sentence to be carried out. 
Justice Felix *Frankfurter wrote a dissenting judgment, pro- 
testing the unseemly haste and lack of full review. The Rosen- 
bergs were the first civilians convicted as spies to be executed 
in the US. Sobell was not charged with transmission of the 
bomb secrets but with having agreed to supply national de- 
fense data. He was sentenced to 30 years’ imprisonment. His 
wife and mother worked tirelessly on his behalf and enlisted 
many distinguished persons in his cause. His wife raised and 
spent $1,000,000 on seven court appeals. Sobell was released 
by a United States Court of Appeals in 1969 after having served 
17 and a half years. The case remained a highly controversial 
one, the subject of many books and articles by objective stu- 
dents as well as proponents of special causes. The Rosenbergs 
were executed on a Friday evening, which was regarded by 
some as evidence of antisemitism in the case; their children 
were raised under the name of their adoptive parents. Robert 
and Michael Meeropol have pressed for an opening of some 
secret records. 

After the collapse of the Soviet Union and the opening 
of its archives, little doubt remains in the scholarly commu- 
nity over Julius’ guilt, but the participation of Ethel is seen as 
marginal at most. Among those who switched positions was 
Smith College historian Allen Weinstein, who said that un- 
der today’s circumstances Ethel would probably have not been 
indicted, let alone executed. She is listed in Soviet archives as 
Julius’ wife but did not have a code name. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rosenberg Letters (1953); J. Root, Betrayers: 
The Rosenberg Case (1963); S.A. Fineberg, Rosenberg Case (1953); G. 
Flayfair and D. Sington, Offenders (1957), 186-213; J. Wexley, Judg- 
ment of Julius and Ethel Rosenberg (1955); W. and M. Schneir, Invita- 
tion to an Inquest (1965). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Meeropol, An 
Execution in the Family: One Son's Journey (2001); A. Weinstein and 
A. Vassilev, The Haunted Wood: Soviet Espionage in America -The 
Stalin Era (1999); R. Radosh and J. Milton, The Rosenberg File: Sec- 
ond Edition (1997); S. Roberts, The Brother: The Untold Story of the 
Rosenberg Case (2002). M. SOBELL: National Rosenberg-Sobell Com- 
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mittee, Request for Senate Investigation (1954); International Herald 
Tribune (Jan. 15, 1969). 


[Elmer Gertz / Michael Berenbaum (24 ed.)] 


ROSENBLATT, BERNARD ABRAHAM (1886-1969), U.S. 
lawyer and Zionist. Rosenblatt, who was born in Gorodok, 
Galicia, was taken to the U.S. in 1892. Rosenblatt, as a Co- 
lumbia University student, established in 1905 the first Zionist 
student organization, the Columbia University Zionist Orga- 
nization, and was a founder of the Collegiate Zionist League 
at the end of 1906. From 1911, he served as the secretary of 
the American Zionist Federation. In 1916 he was an unsuc- 
cessful Democratic candidate for Congress and in 1921 he was 
appointed a New York City magistrate. As founder and first 
president of the American Zion Commonwealth (1915), a land 
development firm dedicated to facilitating Jewish settlement 
in Palestine, he supervised the land acquisition for, and sub- 
sequent establishment of, the towns of Herzliyyah, Afulah, 
Balfouria, and settlement in the Haifa Bay region. In his ca- 
pacity as the first U.S. delegate to be appointed to the World 
Zionist Executive (1921), he was responsible for floating the 
first issue of Palestinian bonds in the U.S., setting the pattern 
for subsequent Israel bonds sales. 

He was chairman of the board of Tiberias Hot Springs, 
Ltd. (1935-40), president of both the Jewish National Fund 
(1923-37) and the Keren Hayesod of America (1941-46), 
and vice president of the Zionist Organization of America 
(1927-48). Rosenblatt wrote: Two Generations of Zionism 
(1967), his autobiography; Social Zionism (1919); Federated Pal- 
estine and the Jewish Commonwealth (1941); and The American 
Bridge to the Israel Commonwealth (1959). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Friesel, Ha-Tenuah ha-Ziyyonit be-Arzot 
ha-Berit ba-Shanim 1897-1914 (1970), 155-7 and index; S.S. Wise, 
Challenging Years (1949). 


ROSENBLATT, H. (pseudonym of Hayyim Royzenblit; 
1878-1956), U.S. Yiddish poet. Born in Rishoshe, Poland, he 
emigrated to the US. in 1892. From the age of 13, he worked in 
a sweatshop. Having tried 15 different professions, Rosenblatt 
turned to poetry, with which he had always been preoccupied. 
From 1900, he published his lyrics in Yiddish periodicals. At 
first he was under the influence of Morris *Rosenfeld and 
followed the realistic tradition of the “*Sweatshop Poets,” but 
he also felt the impact of the Yiddish lyric masters S.S. *Frug, 
Abraham *Reisen, *Yehoash, and of English and American po- 
ets. He reproduced in Yiddish verse the rhythms, alliterations, 
and assonances of Edgar Allen Poe's “The Raven” and Oscar 
Wilde's “Ballad of Reading Gaol” In symbolism he discovered 
a more congenial style for his lyrics. The impressionistic lit- 
erary movement, Di *Yunge, then hailed him as its precursor 
and ally. In 1916 he edited the Detroit literary weekly Detroyter 
Vokhnblat, obtaining contributions from poets and novelists 
of Di Yunge. In 1921 he settled in Los Angeles where for more 
than a third of a century he was a central figure in Yiddish 
cultural life. The collected poems of his pre-California period 
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appeared in 1915, but his best lyrics, ballads, and contemplative 
verses were the later works included in the volumes Odems 
Kinder (“Adam's Children,’ 1944), Mayn Likhtike Nesiye (“My 
Illustrious Journey,’ 1944), In Shenstn Tog fun Harbst (“On 
the Nicest Day of Autumn,” 1953), and Far-Nakht (“Evening;’ 
1957). Rosenblatt discovered for Yiddish poetry the American 
West, especially Californias deserts, mountains, and ocean, 
and versified legends of Native Americans. His poems, set to 
music by various composers, had a calm, optimistic attitude 
and a gentle humor. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 4 (1929), 299-305; J. Glat- 
stein, In Tokh Genumen (1956), 255-60; S.D. Singer, Dikhter un Pro- 
zaiker (1959), 14-18; E. Brownstone, Fun Eygn Hoyz (1963), 96-100; S. 
Liptzin, Flowering of Yiddish Literature (1963), 197-202; Shunami, Bibl, 
NOS. 4195-96. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Rivkin, Yidishe Dikhter in 
Amerike (1947), 119-36; Y. Pat, Shmuesn mit Yidishe Shrayber (1954), 
243-60; B. Grin, Yidishe Shrayber in Amerike (1963), 101-4; Sh. Niger, 
Yidishe Shrayber fun Tsvantsikstn Yorhundert, 1 (1972), 336-48; J. Glat- 
stein, In der Velt mit Yidish (1972), 26-30; LNYL, 8 (1981), 430-33. 

[Sol Liptzin] 


ROSENBLATT, JOSEEF (Yossele; 1882-1933), hazzan and 
composer. Born in Belaya Tserkov, Russia, Rosenblatt toured 
Eastern Europe as a child prodigy, conducting synagogue ser- 
vices together with his father. When he was 18 years old he was 
appointed hazzan in Mukachevo. He moved to Bratislava in 
1901 and to Hamburg five years later. In 1912 he emigrated to 
the U.S. and became hazzan of the Ohab Zedek Congregation 
in New York. Rosenblatt became widely known in the U.S. and 
Europe through extensive concert tours. In 1918 he refused, on 
religious grounds, to appear with the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany in Halevy’s La Juive at $1,000 per performance, but in 
1928 he did allow his voice to be heard in the first full sound 
film, Al *Jolson’s The Jazz Singer. The most popular hazzan 
of his time, Rosenblatt earned huge salaries and concert fees. 
Nevertheless, he was almost continually in debt, giving much 
of his income to charity and to the support of members of his 
family. Naive in business matters, he agreed to provide finan- 
cial backing for a dubious Jewish newspaper venture. In 1925 
he was forced to declare bankruptcy but undertook a rigor- 
ous schedule of appearances in vaudeville to pay off his debts. 
Rosenblatt’s immense popularity with Jewish and gentile au- 
diences never waned. He died in Jerusalem while working 
on a Yiddish film. Rosenblatt possessed a tenor voice with 
the exceptional range of two-and-a-half octaves of full voice 
combined with a remarkably agile falsetto. He constantly im- 
pressed his listeners with his brilliant coloratura coupled with 
the sweetness and control of his voice and his “sob” in devo- 
tional passages. He composed hundreds of liturgical melodies 
that reflect his Hasidic background in their tunefulness; many 
of these achieved great popularity and a permanent place in 
the repertoire of the synagogue. Some of his compositions, 
however, are of little melodic interest, while others demand 
a vocal range as wide as that of the composer and are there- 
fore rarely sung by other hazzanim. Some of his best-known 
pieces appeared in the collection Tefillot Yosef (1907; 19277). 
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The extent of his popular appeal and his influence on syna- 
gogue music may be gauged from the widespread distribution 
of his numerous recordings, which were repeatedly reissued 
even many years after his death. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Rosenblatt, Yossele Rosenblatt (1954; Heb. 
trans., 1961); A. Holde, Jews in Music (1959), 33-35; Jewish Ministers 
Cantors’ Association of America, Geshikhte fun Khazones (1924), 
188-9; idem, Goldene Yoyvl Zhurnal (1947), 19-20; P. Szerman, in: Di 
Khazonim Velt (June 1934), 1-2; S. Kaufman, ibid., 3-4; S. Mandel, in: 
Morning Journal (Jan. 20, 1948), 5; I. Goldfarb, in: Proceedings of the 
Seventh Annual Conference-Convention of the Cantors’ Assembly of 
America (1954), 24-27; Sendrey, Music, indices. 


[David MLL. Olivestone] 


ROSENBLATT (Weizel), MORDECAI BEN MENAHEM 
(d. 1906), Lithuanian and Polish rabbi and author. Rosenblatt 
was born in Antopol, district of Grodno, and studied in the ye- 
shivot of Semyatich and Pinsk. He occupied himself with Kab- 
balah and although unconnected with the Hasidic movement 
achieved renown as a *Zaddik whose blessings were effective. 
He served as rabbi in various cities - in Buthen, whence his 
designation as “the Zaddik of Buthen, in Korelitz from 1887, in 
Oshmyany from 1892, and from 1904 until his death in Slonim. 
Although he wrote many responsa and novellae to the Talmud, 
only one of his works, Hadrat Mordekhai (1899), containing 
responsa and novellae, has been published. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Ben-Ezra, R. Mordekhai mi-Slonim (1958); 
Lichtenstein, in: Pinkas Slonim, 1 (c. 1962), 123-7. 


ROSENBLATT, SAMUEL (1902-1983), U.S. rabbi and 
scholar. Rosenblatt, son of the famous hazzan Josef (Yos- 
sele) *Rosenblatt, was born in Bratislava and was taken to 
the United States in 1912. He was a cum laude graduate of 
City College (1921) and received a rabbinical degree from the 
Jewish Theological Seminary (1925); he studied in Jerusalem 
on a fellowship from the American Schools of Oriental Re- 
search; and received a Ph.D. from Columbia (1927). In 1926 
he served as a rabbi in Trenton and then from 1927 onward 
Rabbi Rosenblatt served Congregation Beth Tefiloh in Balti- 
more, Maryland. He headed the Baltimore Board of Rabbis 
(1952); *Mizrachi (1938-42); and the American Jewish Con- 
gress (1942-47). He lectured at Columbia University from 1926 
to 1928 and then was associated with Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity from 1930, Rosenblatt taught Jewish literature until 1947, 
and thereafter Oriental languages. 

His writings include: High Ways to Perfection of Abraham 
Maimonides (2 vols., 1927-38); Interpretation of the Bible in 
the Mishnah (1935); a translation of Saadiah Gaon’s Book of 
Beliefs and Opinions (1948); and Yossele Rosenblatt (1954), 
as well as volumes of sermons and occasional writings. His 
memoirs appeared as “The Days of My Years,” published in 
weekly installments in Baltimore Jewish Times, 1974 onward, 
and he was also the author of a weekly column in Baltimore 
News-American (1960), and a contributor to Jewish Quar- 
terly Review. 
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ROSENBLATT, SOL ARIEH 


ROSENBLATT, SOL ARIEH (1900-1968), U.S. lawyer. 
Rosenblatt was born in Omaha, Nebraska. In 1935 he be- 
gan a private law practice in New York, in the course of 
which he handled the litigation of many celebrities. In 1934 
Rosenblatt was appointed administrator of the National 
Recovery Administration's division on amusement and trans- 
portation codes. Later that year he became national admin- 
istrator of code compliance and was responsible for setting 
the first minimum wage for theater performers. In 1940 
Rosenblatt was general counsel to the Democratic National 
Committee, and from 1942 to 1945 he was a colonel in the 
U.S. Army Air Force. From 1935 to 1940 and from 1947 to 
1968, Rosenblatt was impartial chairman of the New York 
coat and suit industry, responsible for supervising labor con- 
ditions. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: New York Times (May 5, 1968), 87. 


[Edward L. Greenstein] 


ROSENBLOOM, CARROLL (1907-1979), businessman and 
U.S. National Football League team owner who ran some of 
the game's most successful teams from the 1950s to the 1970s, 
a friend of celebrities and known for gambling on football and 
horses. He worked in his father’s shirt company in Baltimore 
after attending the University of Pennsylvania, where he was 
a member of Jewish fraternity zBT. He was so successful he 
retired at 33. As World War 11 began, he returned to business 
and manufactured material for military work uniforms. In 
1953, NFL commissioner Bert Bell, his football coach at Penn, 
convinced him to organize a group to rescue a failing franchise 
and create the Baltimore Colts. Rosenbloom’ initial personal 
cash investment for 51 percent ownership was $13,000. Five 
years later the Colts defeated the New York Giants 23-17 in 
the NFL championship, an overtime contest sometimes called 
“The Greatest Game Ever Played.” The Colts repeated as NFL 
champions in 1959, and remained an elite team through the 
1960s. The Colts went into Super Bowl 111 in 1969 against the 
American Football League’s New York Jets as heavy favor- 
ites, but were defeated in one of the greatest upsets in U.S. 
sports history when Joe Namath led the Jets to a 16-7 vic- 
tory. Rosenbloom and fellow owners Art *Modell (Cleveland 
Browns), and Art Rooney (Pittsburgh Steelers) facilitated the 
NFL merger with the aFL by moving to the newly created Arc. 
The Colts won the first post-merger Super Bowl in 1971, and 
two years later Rosenbloom traded the Colts to Robert Irsay 
for the Los Angeles Rams, paying Rosenbloom a reported $3 
million on the side to seal the deal. An active owner, Rosen- 
bloom made the Ramsa successful team in the 1970s that won 
six consecutive division titles. Rosenbloom died in a mysteri- 
ous drowning in 1979. His widow, Georgia, whom he had met 
at the Palm Beach home of presidential father and business- 
man Joseph P. Kennedy, became the Rams’ majority owner. 
Rosenbloom, with business associates Morris Mac Schwebel 
and Lou Chesler, also acquired the film libraries of Warner 
Brothers and Twentieth Century Fox, major U.S. movie stu- 
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dios launched by Jews. The deals came under U.S. Securities 
and Exchange Commission scrutiny. 
[Alan D. Abbey (274 ed.)] 


ROSENBLOOM, MAX EVERITT (“Slapsie Maxie”; 1904- 
1976), U.S. boxer, light heavyweight champion 1930-34, mem- 
ber of Ring Boxing Hall of Fame and International Boxing 
Hall of Fame. Rosenbloom was born in Leonard’s Bridge, 
Conn., the son of Russian-Jewish immigrants, His family 
moved in 1907 to New York’s Lower East Side, where Rosen- 
bloom’s father worked as a shoemaker, and later to Harlem. 
He started boxing at the Union Settlement House in Harlem, 
influenced by an older brother who fought as Leonard Rose, 
and held various odd jobs, such as elevator operator, rail- 
road laborer, and lifeguard while continuing to box. Rosen- 
bloom first fought professionally at 19 on October 8, 1923, and 
thereafter he fought often: by the end of 1925 Rosenbloom 
had fought 48 professional fights with only six losses, and 
was ranked 10" in the middleweight division in the 1925 an- 
nual rankings by Ring Magazine. Rosenbloom began his ca- 
reer as a slugger, but because he was not a strong puncher he 
soon developed an unorthodox hit-and-run style of smack- 
ing opponents with open gloves, which led New York sports- 
writer Damon Runyon to tag Rosenbloom with the nickname 
“Slapsie.” 

On October 21, 1929, two months after the massacre 
of Jews in Hebron, Rosenbloom - along with Ruby *Gold- 
stein and Jackie “Kid” *Berg - fought at a benefit at Madison 
Square Garden on behalf of the “Palestine Relief Fund.” Nearly 
20,000 contributors paid $101,000 to attend. On June 25, 1930, 
Rosenbloom beat Jimmy Slattery in 15 rounds to win the world 
light heavyweight championship, as recognized by the New 
York Athletic Commission. He was acclaimed the undisputed 
champion when he defeated Lou Scozza on July 14, 1932. 
Rosenbloom disliked training and was considered a playboy 
outside the ring. Nevertheless, he was the busiest titleholder 
in boxing history, fighting 109 times while champion - only 
seven were title defenses — the equivalent of one bout ev- 
ery 15 days. Rosenbloom lost the title on November 16, 1934, 
to Bob Olin, although many sportswriters at ringside believed 
Rosenbloom had won. It was the 10* and last title match 
ever between Jewish boxers. His final record in 299 bouts 
across 16 years was 210 wins (19 KOS), 38 losses, 26 draws, 23 
no decisions, and two no contests. After his retirement from 
boxing, Rosenbloom parlayed his colorful reputation into a 
successful acting and night club career, often portraying a 
punch-drunk fighter. He also ran successful nightclubs, Slapsie 
Maxie’s, in San Francisco and Los Angeles. Rosenbloom was 
inducted into the Ring Boxing Hall of Fame in 1972 and the 
International Boxing Hall of Fame in 1993. 


[Elli Wohlgelernter (2"¢ ed.)] 


ROSENBLOOM, SOLOMON (1866-1925), U.S. banker and 
philanthropist. Rosenbloom, born in Grodno, Russia, emi- 
grated to the U.S. in 1889 and eventually settled in Pittsburgh. 
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Extremely active in Jewish affairs and a vigorous supporter 
of settlement in Palestine, he endowed Jewish studies at the 
Hebrew University (1922) and served as treasurer and board 
member of the Palestine Development Council. Rosenbloom 
was also a founder and president of the Hebrew Institute of 
Pittsburgh, as well as a trustee of the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary of America and a member of the United Synagogue of 
America’s executive council. 

His wife, CELIA NEUMARK ROSENBLOOM, born in Lyck, 
Germany, was active with her husband in communal and phil- 
anthropic work. She donated the building of the Institute of 
Jewish Studies at the Hebrew University, on Mt. Scopus, Jeru- 
salem, in her husband’s memory. An executive board member 
of the American Friends of the Hebrew University, she was an 
organizer and honorary president of the Women’s Division of 
the American Jewish Congress. 

Their son CHARLES (1898-1973) was also a prominent 
financier and active in many Jewish causes. He was chairman 
of the United Jewish Appeal and president of the Jewish Fed- 
eration of Charities in Pittsburgh. He was also chairman of 
commissioners of the housing authority in Pittsburgh. 


ROSENBLUM, FRANK (1887-1973), U.S. labor leader. Born 
in New York, Rosenblum moved with his family to Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, where he learned the trade of cloth cutting 
and joined Local 110 of the United Garment Workers (uGw). 
In 1908 he settled in Chicago where, as a member of Cutters 
Local 61, he was active in organizing the clothing workers. 
During the 1910 general strike in the industry, Rosenblum 
was active as a strike leader, serving as secretary of the strike 
committee. The strike settlement, arrived at four months later, 
contained a provision for arbitration of disputes and an agree- 
ment not to discriminate against workers for union activities. 
In 1914, a split took place in the uGw and Rosenblum was 
elected vice president of one of the factions, the Amalgam- 
ated Clothing Workers of America (ACwa), and later director 
of its Western Organization Department. 

During the 1930s, Rosenblum devoted his special orga- 
nizing abilities to the new Committee for Industrial Organi- 
zation. He served as a vice president of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations (c10) from 1940 until 1955, when it merged 
with the AFL. In 1940, when acwa general-president Sidney 
*Hillman took up a position in a government agency, Rosen- 
blum was elected general secretary-treasurer, a post which he 
held until his retirement in 1972. 

Throughout his career, Rosenblum was active in the 
struggle for world peace. He was one of the first major U.S. 
labor leaders to speak out against U.S. involvement in the 
Vietnam War and was a founder of the Labor Leadership 
Assembly for Peace in 1967 and of Labor for Peace in June 
1972, both formed with the aim of bringing the Vietnam 
-War to an end. In 1963, Rosenblum received the Clarence 
Darrow Humanitarian Award for services to the Chicago 
community. He was a staunch supporter of Israel and the 
*Histadrut. 
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ROSENBLUM, SIGMUND GEORGIEVICH 


ROSENBLUM, HERZL (1903-1991), Israeli journalist. Born 
in Latvia, Rosenblum studied law at the University of Vienna. 
An associate of Zeev *Jabotinsky, he made aliyah in 1935, af- 
ter which he worked as a journalist on the Revisionist news- 
paper Ha-Boker. He was a leading member of the “Jewish 
State” Party, and as its representative signed the Declaration 
of Independence (signing with the Hebraized translation of 
his name, Herzl Vardi). Giving up a promising political ca- 
reer in the Knesset, Rosenblum was appointed editor of *Ye- 
dioth Aharonoth, after the “putsch” in 1948 by its editor, Dr. 
Azriel *Carlebach, and the founding of the *Maariv newspa- 
per. With the newspaper's newsgathering carried out by Dov 
*Yudkovsky, Rosenblum’s work comprised writing a signed 
editorial column which appeared daily until his retirement in 
1983. Taking a Revisionist line, the widely read column, with 
its telegraphic style, also reflected popular Israeli opinion. In 
Yedioth Aharonoth’s tradition of being the “nation’s newspa- 
per, Rosenblum ensured that the newspaper's op-ed pages 
were open to a broad spectrum of political opinion. His son 
and grandson, Moshe *Vardi and Doron Rosenblum, were 
also journalists, Vardi becoming editor of Yedioth. His mem- 
oirs, Tippot min Ha-Yam (“Drops from the Ocean”), were 


published in 1988. 
[Yoel Cohen (24 ed.)] 


ROSENBLUM, SIGMUND GEORGIEVICH (known as 
Sidney Reilly and often referred to as “Reilly, Ace of Spies”; 
1874-1925?), British spy. Born in Bedzin, Russian Poland, as 
Shlomo ben Hirsh Rozenblum (and a descendant of the Vilna 
Gaon), Rosenblum came to London around 1895, and from 
1899 was known as Sidney George Reilly. His first exploit oc- 
curred in 1895, while serving as cook for a party of three Brit- 
ish officers, who were exploring the Amazon in Brazil. The 
officers were attacked by their bearers and guides, and Rosen- 
blum came to their defense. Rosenblum returned with them 
to London, where he worked for the British Secret Service, es- 
pecially in the Far East. He also earned a fortune as an arma- 
ments contractor. Before World War 1, he played an important 
role in uncovering the secrets of the German armaments pro- 
gram. During the war (in which he received several medals), 
he was parachuted many times by the Allies into Germany, 
enlisted in the German Army, deserted when an assignment 
was completed, and reenlisted under another name. On one 
occasion, he murdered a German staff colonel for whom he 
served as a driver, dressed in the former’s uniform, and took 
his place at a meeting where Kaiser William 11 and Generals 
Ludendorff and Hindenburg discussed war plans. Rosenblum 
was involved in an abortive plot to overthrow the Bolsheviks 
after the Russian Revolution. He also found time for philan- 
dering and in 1918 eight Russian women claimed him as their 
legal husband. His last mission to Russia took place in 1925. 
Rosenblum made contact with what he believed to be an an- 
ticommunist society, fell into a trap set by Gpu (Russia's secret 
police), and was never heard of again. Reacting to a British 
television series, the Russians said he was executed in 1925. R. 
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Bruce Lockhart, however, a noted British agent, thought he 
was still alive in 1932 and cooperating with the Russians. The 
balance of evidence, however, suggests that he was executed 
by the Soviets in Moscow in November 1925. In the 1970s, a 
popular British television series, Reilly, Ace of Spies, was made 
about his life. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.B. Lockhart, Ace of Spies (1967). ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; M. Kettle, Sidney Reilly (1983). 


[Morton Mayer Berman] 


ROSENBUSCH, KARL HARRY FERDINAND (1836-1914), 
German geologist. Rosenbusch, who was born at Einbeck, was 
appointed professor of petrography at Strasbourg University 
in 1873 and in 1878 became professor of mineralogy and ge- 
ology at Heidelberg, where he spent the rest of his life. From 
the 1870s, when he began to publish important works on the 
subject, until his death, he was one of the great pioneers of 
petrographic research, and these years were often referred to 
in the profession as the “Rosenbusch period.” 

His Mikroskopische Physiographic der petrographisch 
wichtigen Mineralen (1873; with E. Wuefling, 1904*) identified 
rocks by studying the morphological, physical and chemical 
properties of their mineral components. It became a standard 
textbook on the microscopic investigation of rocks for many 
generations of students and scholars. No less important was 
his Mikroskopische Physiographie der massigen Gesteine (1877, 
1896), which made a fundamental contribution to the devel- 
opment of systematic petrography. Combining microscopic 
and chemical research with field observations, this book 
gave a strong impulse to the discussion of genetic problems 
and the passive or active behavior of the magma in moun- 
tain building. Rosenbusch’s most widely-used textbook was 
Elemente der Gesteinslehre (1898), which laid great emphasis 
on rock-chemistry and on the geodynamic processes in the 
formation of crystalline schists. In this field, he had made a 
classic contribution as early as 1877 through his study, Steiger 
Schriefer und ihre Kontakt-Zone an den Graniten von Barr- 


Andlau und Hohwald. 
[Leo Picard] 


ROSENCOF, MAURICIO (1933-_), Uruguayan playwright, 
novelist, and poet. Born in Florida, Uruguay, he became one of 
the country’s leading writers and journalists. He was a leader 
in the underground National Liberation Movement (Tupa- 
maros), and in 1972 he was detained by the military govern- 
ment and held as a political prisoner in complete isolation 
for more than 11 years. His memoirs as a detainee are com- 
piled in the three-volume Memorias del calabozo (1987-88). 
Rosencof is a major dramatist in Uruguay. His works Las ra- 
nas (1961), La valija (1965), El saco de Antonio (1985), and... y 
nuestros caballos serdn blancos (1985) are classics of 20* cen- 
tury Uruguayan theater. His early works almost exclusively 
consisted of a critical view of Uruguayan society and political 
processes with particular emphasis on the struggle for social 
justice. Many of his post-incarceration works may be classi- 
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fied as children’s literature, such as Canciones para alegrar a 
una nifia (1985), Leyendas del abuelo de la tarde (1990), and 
Los trabajitos de Dios (2001). The novel Las cartas que no lle- 
garon (2000) represents the author’s first effort to write a spe- 
cifically Jewish-themed text. The novel is an intimate, personal 
memoir of his time spent imprisoned as a political detainee 
interwoven with his family’s connection to the Holocaust. In 
doing so, Rosencof joins a number of Latin American Jewish 
authors who find common ground in the persecution of so- 
called subversives, tortured and killed in concentration camps 
by neo-fascist military governments, and Jews murdered un- 
der European Nazism. 

[Darrell B. Lockhart (274 ed.)] 


ROSENDALE, SIMON WOLFE (1842-1937), U.S. lawyer 
and public servant. Rosendale, who was born in Albany, New 
York, received his early education at the school maintained by 
Rabbi LM. *Wise. He was admitted to the bar in 1863 and prac- 
ticed thereafter in his native city. He was recorder of Albany 
(1868-72) and attorney general of New York State (1892-94). 
Rosendale was an active worker for the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations and B'nai B'rith. He was a founder of 
the Jewish Publication Society of America and of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Historical Society. He served as a vice president of 
the latter and contributed to its proceedings. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Lewi, in: AJHSP, 35 (1939), 320-2. 


[Sefton D. Temkin] 


ROSENFARB, CHAVA (1923- ), Yiddish writer. Born in 
Lodz, Rosenfarb began writing at age eight and was educated 
at the Medem school and then at a Polish high school. In the 
Lodz ghetto, her poetry brought her to the attention of Sim- 
kha-Bunim *Shayevitsh, author of the epic poem “Lekh Lekho, 
who became her mentor and introduced her to the writers’ 
group in the ghetto. Upon liquidation of the ghetto (August 
1944), Rosenfarb was deported to Auschwitz, and thence to 
Sasel and Bergen-Belsen, where she was liberated. In 1950, she 
immigrated to Montreal. Her literary output after 1947 was 
prodigious, including four volumes of poetry: Di Balade fun 
Nekhtikn Vald (“The Ballad of Yesterday’s Forest,’ 1947); Dos 
Lid fun Yidishn Kelner Avrom (“The Song of the Jewish Waiter 
Avrom, 1948); Geto un Andere Lider (“Ghetto and Other Po- 
ems,’ 1950), and Aroys fun Gan-Eydn (“Out of Paradise,’ 1965). 
Her play Der Foygl fun Geto (“The Bird of the Ghetto”), about 
the final days of Vilna Ghetto leader Isaac *Wittenberg, was 
performed in Hebrew in Israel by Habimah in 1966. Dissat- 
isfied with both poetry and drama as means of expression 
for Holocaust experience, Rosenfarb turned to fiction, pub- 
lishing the trilogy Der Boym fun Lebn (1972; The Tree of Life, 
1985), chronicling the destruction of Jewish Lodz in 1939-44; 
it won the Manger Prize in 1979. It remains one of the very 
few novels — as opposed to memoirs or diaries - written about 
the Holocaust by an actual survivor. While Rosenfarb’s next 
novel, Botshani (1982), is a prequel to Der Boym fun Lebn, the 
shadow of the Holocaust hovers proleptically over the novel, 
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as is the case in all of Rosenfarb’s work (Eng. tr. in 2 vols., Bo- 
ciany and Of Lodz and Love, 2000). Rosenfarb’s novel Briv 
tsu Abrashn (“Letters to Abrasha;? 1992) describes the hor- 
rors of the concentration camps. Most of Rosenfarb’s essays 
and stories appeared in Di Goldene Keyt; some of the stories 
appeared in a translated collection, Survivors: Seven Short 
Stories (2004). Rosenfarb also published non-fiction in Eng- 
lish, notably “Feminism and Yiddish Literature: A Personal 
Approach,’ which problematizes the double marginalization 
of a woman writer who is also a Yiddish writer. In 1994, she 
published a pamphlet called Yiddish Poets in Canada. Rosen- 
farb was one of the foremost Yiddish writers of the second 
half of the 20" century. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Ravvin, in: A House of Words (1997), 
85-98. J. Sharlett, in: Pakn Treger (1997), 50-65; E. Naves, Putting 
Down Roots: Montreal’s Immigrant Writers (1998); G. Morgentaler, 
in: Holocaust Literature (2003), with bibliography. 


[Goldie Morgentaler (24 ed.)] 


ROSENFELD, ABRAHAM ISAAC JACOB (1914-1980s?), 
rabbi and hazzan. Rosenfeld was born in Jerusalem and stud- 
ied at the Yeshivah Etz Hayyim and Merkaz ha-Rav there. He 
served as both rabbi and hazzan to the Finchley Synagogue 
in London (1941-70) and was appointed honorary president 
of the Cantors’ Association of England. He served as an army 
chaplain and in 1971 was appointed rabbi of the Wellington, 
New Zealand, congregation, returning to Israel in 1978. His 
translation into English of the Selihot service (1956) and the 
Kinot for the Tishah be-Av (1965) received the approbation 
of the chief rabbi of England, Rabbi Sir Israel *Brodie. He 
composed a special memorial prayer for the victims of the 


Holocaust. 
[Akiva Zimmerman] 


ROSENFELD, AHARON (1846-1916), Hebrew writer. Born 
in Volhynia, Rosenfeld taught in various places and in his later 
years served as government rabbi of Bakhmut. 

Rosenfeld, who usually signed his pieces “Avner,” wrote 
poetry and stories and was chief assistant and stylist for the 
first Hebrew daily, Ha-Yom. He edited the popular children’s 
reader Gan Shaashu’im (1880), which opened a new era in the 
field of children’s literature in Hebrew. He also published an 
epic poem entitled Hillel ha-Zaken (“Hillel the Elder,’ 1881). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Waxman, Literature, 4 (19607), 442. 


[Getzel Kressel] 


ROSENFELD, FANNY (1905-1969), track and field athlete, 
Olympic gold and silver medal winner, Canada’s Female Ath- 
lete of the Half Century (1950), and sports journalist. Rosen- 
feld was born in Russia in 1905 and immigrated with her fam- 
ily to Canada as a child. She grew up in Barrie, Ontario, before 
moving to Toronto in 1922. By 1925 Rosenfeld, widely known 
as “Bobby,” had won several Canadian titles and set a number 
of Canadian track and field records. In 1924 she won the To- 
ronto Women’s Tennis Championship and was also a mem- 
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ber of several championship basketball, softball, and hockey 
teams, including some sponsored by the ymua in Toronto. 

Rosenfeld represented Canada at the 1928 Olympic 
Games in Amsterdam, the first time that women’s track and 
field appeared on the Olympic program. She ran for Canada 
in three events, the 400-meter relay, the 100-meter dash, and 
the 800-meter race. She won a gold medal in the 400-meter 
relay and a silver in the 100-meter dash and took fifth place in 
the 800-meter race. Controversy arose over the finish in the 
100-meter dash. Canadian fans were convinced that Rosen- 
feld actually won even though the medal went to American 
competitor Elizabeth Robinson. In the 800-meter race, she 
held back to run beside a faltering teammate in order to offer 
moral support. She came in fifth in that race when she could 
easily have won a gold or silver medal. Rosenfeld remains the 
only Jewish athlete to ever win a gold medal in track and field 
at the Olympics. 

In 1929 Rosenfeld’s sporting career was curtailed and 
finally ended in 1933 as a result of severe arthritis. In 1939 
Rosenfeld began a 20-year career writing on sports for Cana- 
da’s Globe and Mail newspaper. Her column, “Feminine Sports 
Reel,’ focused on women in sports and sport issues across 
Canada. In 1950, Rosenfeld was honored as Canada’s Woman 
Athlete of the Half-Century. Public parks in Toronto and Bar- 
rie have been named in her honor, and in 1996, Canada Post 
issued a stamp in her memory. The annual Canadian Female 
Athlete of the Year awarded is also named in Fanny Rosenfeld’s 
honor and in 2000 the Jewish Women’s Archive in the United 
States named Rosenfeld one of their Women of Valor. 


[Avi Hyman and Brenda Cappe (2"¢ ed.)] 


ROSENFELD, ISAAC (1918-1956), U.S writer and critic. 
Isaac Rosenfeld enters literary history as a footnote to the 
life and career of Saul Bellow. In the early 1930s, Bellow and 
Rosenfeld were schoolmates at Tuley High School in the 
Humboldt Park neighborhood of Chicago. As young men 
they went to New York together to make their careers. Bel- 
low would emerge as one of the superstars in the American 
firmament, while Rosenfeld would be recalled in a Jungian 
way as his shadow. 

Rosenfeld began publishing short stories in Partisan Re- 
view as early as 1944, the year of Bellow’s novel Dangling Man. 
His novel, Passage from Home appeared in 1946, a year before 
Bellow’s The Victim. He was also making a name for himself as 
a book reviewer for the New Republic in 1942, where he would 
remain for over 10 years, while also writing for Partisan Re- 
view, Commentary, the Nation, Kenyon Review, and Harper’, 
the major journals of opinion of his day. Those reviews, slash- 
ing and acerbic in the New York intellectual manner of their 
day, belied the more tender and vulnerable spirits that found 
voice in his fiction, a fiction largely of what his generation re- 
ferred to as “alienation” 

He was the son of one of those embittered and distant 
Jewish fathers that turn up all over Jewish fiction of his genera- 
tion. Sam Rosenfeld, whom Isaac referred to as “Ozymandias,” 
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Shelley’s king of kings, was a severe, dictatorial figure. Since 
his mother had died when he was just 22 months old, Rosen- 
feld drew such emotional nourishment as he could from two 
spinster aunts, who were the mainstays of childhood. 

Passage from Home was an auspicious debut for a young 
writer (just 28 in 1946). A postwar disenchantment novel, 
typical of its time, it was a public exhibition of his alienation, 
in which he wrote passionately about his childhood, as if by 
doing so he could stanch his wounds and cleanse his spirit. 
The hero, Bernard Miller, a name Americanized as though to 
universalize him, is Isaac Rosenfeld in all but name, and his 
struggles with his father are the very same that had driven 
Rosenfeld from the home of Ozymandias. The Jewish family 
in Passage from Home is a weakened institution, in which the 
father’s tyranny has been divorced from any semblance of re- 
ligious authority. An American, Chicago born, Bernard Miller 
has learned — to borrow a formula from Abraham Joshua He- 
schel - the danger and gloom of this world but not the infinite 
beauty of heaven or the holy mysteries of piety. 

Rosenfeld’s essays and some short stories possessed fair 
amounts of traction and thrust, and much that remains mem- 
orable in his career can be found in posthumous collections 
titled An Age of Enormity (essays) and Alpha and Omega 
(stories). 

Despite a certain dishevelment that marked his fiction, 
Rosenfeld was a vivid individual well remembered for his 
playfulness and his capacity for mimicry and invention. Bel- 
low recalled his prevailing sense of life as one of “hard-headed 
gemutlichkeit.” His writing at its best was saturated with his 
trademark blend of passion and intelligence. In his stories, 
essays, and journals, he performed a sort of Reichian charac- 
ter analysis, looking beneath the skin of writing or writers for 
blockages, symptoms, armor, and open corridors to feeling. He 
wrote as a physician of the will, and as a result his book reviews 
tended to be pathograms, caT scans of malignant tissues. 

Rosenfeld died in 1956 of a heart attack at the age of 38. 
But his legacy was to be memorialized by others, in memoirs 
by Irving Howe, Alfred Kazin, and William Barrett, in the 
novel To An Early Grave by Wallace Markfield, and, most no- 
tably in Bellow’s “Zetland” story. Indeed, the character of the 
ill-fated poet Von Humboldt Fleisher in Bellow’s novel Hum- 
boldt’s Gift is thought by some to owe as much to Rosenfeld 
as to Delmore Schwartz. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Rosenfeld, Preserving the Hunger: An Isaac 
Rosenfeld Reader, ed. and intro. M. Shechner (1988); J. Atlas, “Golden 
Boy,’ in: The New York Review of Books (June 29, 1989); S.J. Zipper- 
stein, “The First Loves of Isaac Rosenfeld,” in: Jewish Social Studies, 
5:1-2 (Fall 98/Winter 99); idem, “Isaac Rosenfeld’s Dybbuk and Re- 
thinking Literary Biography,’ in: Partisan Review, 69:1 (2002). 


[Mark Shechner (24 ed.)] 


ROSENFELD, JONAH (1880-1944), Yiddish novelist and 
short story writer. Born in the Ukraine, he was orphaned at 
13, when both parents died during a cholera epidemic. He 
then wandered from town to town before settling in Odessa, 
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where his older brother arranged an apprenticeship for him 
with a turner. In 1904, encouraged by H.N. *Bialik and I.L. 
*Peretz, he wrote his first short story, Der Lernyingl (“The 
Apprentice”), based on his own experiences. His stories soon 
found an audience in Yiddish periodicals. After 1909, they 
were reprinted in book form, culminating in a six-volume edi- 
tion of his Gezamlte Shriftn (“Collected Works,” 192.4), which 
also included descriptions of his experiences before he left 
Russia (1920). After his arrival in New York (1921), his story 
“Konkurentn” (“Competitors,’ in Howe/Greenberg) was dra- 
matized and successfully staged (1922), followed by his com- 
edy Arayngefaln (“Lapsed,” 1924). His significant later works 
included Er un Zi (“He and She,” 1927), “the diary of an ex- 
writer”; Eyner Aleyn (“All Alone,’ 1940; Heb. 1964), a vivid au- 
tobiographical depiction of Rosenfeld’s early apprenticeship, 
highly praised in the Yiddish press. Rosenfeld was a percep- 
tive portrayer of strange characters and their complex psychic 
states. He viewed himself as a Yiddish Maxim Gorky whose 
short stories and autobiographical fiction chronicled the in- 
ner life of the Jewish working class in Odessa and the Lower 
East Side tenements. He is one of the most original Yiddish 
prose writers of his generation. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 3 (1929), 133-9; B. Rivkin, 
Undzere Prosaiker (1951), 140-56; G. Sapozhnikov, Fun di Tifenishn 
(1958), 15-123; Z. Zylbercweig, Leksikon fun Yidishn Teater, 4 (1963), 
2808-11; I. Howe and E. Greenberg, A Treasury of Yiddish Stories 
(1953), 386-401. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Varshavski [I.B. Singer], 
in: Forverts (July 5, 1964), 11/5; J. Schwarz, in: Imagining Lives: Auto- 
biographical Fiction of Yiddish Writers (2005), 79-97. 


[Moshe Starkman / Jan Schwarz (274 ed.)] 


ROSENFELD, MORRIS (1862-1923), Yiddish poet. Born in 
Suvalk, Poland, Rosenfeld survived a cholera epidemic that 
claimed the lives of 12 of his siblings. He learned the tailor’s 
trade from his father, which he practiced until he could earn 
his living by his pen. After several abortive attempts at emi- 
gration to Amsterdam and London, he arrived in New York 
in 1886, where he resided until his death. There he worked in 
the city’s burgeoning garment industry, and the sweatshop be- 
came his poetic muse. Rosenfeld lamented the punishing life 
of the immigrant worker and attracted a wide reading audi- 
ence with his melodramatic-sentimental portraits of this ex- 
istence, also composing a great many Zionist poems. Over the 
course of the next decade, he published: Di Gloke (“The Bell,” 
1888), Di Blumenkete (“The Flower Wreath,” 1890), Poeziyen 
un Lider (“Poems and Songs,” 1893), and Lider Bukh (“Book of 
Poems,’ 1897). It was this last volume that attracted the atten- 
tion of Leo *Wiener. The following year Wiener published an 
English translation of the poet's works entitled Songs from the 
Ghetto, which aroused interest in Rosenfeld outside his already 
substantial Yiddish audience and catapulted him to interna- 
tional fame. In 1894 he co-edited a humorous, satirical weekly 
Der Ashmeday, and in 1905, the daily New Yorker Morgenblat. 
Rosenfeld’s popularity continued to grow as his works were 
translated into a number of European languages. He contrib- 
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uted to many Yiddish publications, including regularly to the 
Forverts (1908-14). With the rise of Di *Yunge in the second 
decade of the 20 century, Rosenfeld was displaced from the 
canon of modern Yiddish poetry, his works dismissed as po- 
litically tendentious and sub-poetic. While this view may be 
accurate concerning his earliest poems, Rosenfeld’s contribu- 
tion to modern Yiddish literature was his engaging, emotional 
portrayal of the immigrant sweatshop worker, which eschewed 
politics and focused on the existential struggles of the com- 
munity represented. Of his 20 published volumes, the most 
widely read were his collected works in six volumes, Shriftn 
(“Writings,” 1908-10), Gevelte Shriftn (“Selected Writings,” 
1912), in three volumes, and Dos Bukh fun Libe (“The Book of 
Love,’ 1914). He also wrote biographies of Judah Halevi and 
Heinrich Heine, two poets who had exerted a great influence 
on his own lyrics. Like other Yiddish writers such as *Sholem 
Aleichem, Sholem *Asch, and Isaac *Bashevis Singer, Rosen- 
feld represented the world of the East European Jew to a wide 
international audience. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Goldenthal, Toil and Triumph (1960); 
C. Madison, Yiddish Literature (1968), 151-64; S. Liptzin, Flowering 
of Yiddish Literature (1963), 138-43; Waxman, Literature, 4 (19607), 
1005-8; A.A. Roback, Story of Yiddish Literature (1940), 172-82; Bi- 
alostotzky, in: JBA, 20 (1962), 100-6; Reyzen, Leksikon, 4 (1929), 
141-69; B. Rivkin, Yidishe Dikhter in Amerike, 2 (1947), 35-48. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Goldenthal, Poet of the Ghetto (1998); S. Liptzin, 
A History of Yiddish Literature (1972), 96-97; L. Wiener, The History of 
Yiddish Literature in the Nineteenth Century (1899),124-30; A. Tabach- 
nik, Dikhter Un Dikhtung (1965), 7-32; N.B. Minkoff, Yidishe Klasiker- 
Poetn (1937), 67-98; I. Howe, World of Our Fathers (1976), 421-24. 


[Moshe Starkman / Marc Miller (2"4 ed.)] 


ROSENFELD, PAUL (1890-1946), U.S. author and critic. 
A New Yorker, Rosenfeld was born into a prosperous family 
originating in Germany. He studied at Yale and Columbia, 
worked briefly as a reporter, and turned to writing. He became 
a critic and editor specializing in literature, art, and above all 
music and co-editing the magazine Seven Arts (1916-17). He 
was among the first to recognize the talents of Ernest *Bloch, 
Leo *Ornstein, Aaron *Copland, Waldo *Frank and Alfred 
*Stieglitz. 

His first book, Musical Portraits (1920), was followed by 
Musical Chronicle (1923), Port of New York (1923), Men Seen 
(1925), and By Way of Art (1928). He embodied the story of 
his early life in an autobiographical novel, The Boy in the 
Sun (1928). From 1920 to 1927, he was musical critic for the 
monthly magazine The Dial. In 1927 he joined Alfred Kreym- 
borg and Lewis Mumford in editing The American Caravan - 
a yearbook of American literature - on which he was active 
from 1927 to 1935. Rosenfeld regarded criticism in the arts, not 
as ameans of displaying academic erudition, or of instructing 
the artist, but as a way of arousing in the audience an appro- 
priate emotional empathy and discriminating appreciation. 
His essays on Waldo Frank and Van Wyck Brooks, both old 
friends, remain notable for their rigor of judgment, penetrat- 
ing psychological analysis, and timely prophetic forebodings. 
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Conscious of his own Jewish attachments, Rosenfeld was 
one of the earliest writers to react to the threat of Nazism. 
Though sometimes identified as a member of the Stieglitz cir- 
cle, Rosenfeld was in fact, both as critic and patron, the center 
of a wide circle of his own, a group of varied talents. Although 
his last twelve years were undermined by the economic de- 
pression, the rise of Hitlerism, and World War 11, some of his 
best work was done during this period, notably, Discoveries 
of a Music Critic (1936). Among the editors and critics of his 
day, it would be hard to pick out another figure who so con- 
sistently and selflessly found his own self-expression through 
serving his fellow writers and artists. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Mellquist and L. Wiese (eds.), Paul Rosen- 
feld, Voyager in the Arts (1948); S.J. Kunitz (ed.), Twentieth Century 
Authors, first suppl. (1955), s.v.; Current Biography Yearbook 1946 
(1947), 520-1; New York Times (July 22, 1946), 21. 


[Lewis Mumford] 


ROSENFELD, SAMUEL (1869-1943), journalist. Born in 
Russia, he devoted himself to journalistic work on Zionism in 
Hebrew and in Yiddish. In 1900 Rosenfeld assumed responsi- 
bility for the Yiddish edition of the Zionist organ Die Welt. 

He also published in Hebrew, Ha-Congress ha-Bazilai ha- 
Shelishi (1900), and Ha-Congress ha-Ziyyoni ha-Sheneim Asar 
(1922). He edited the Yiddish Der Fraynd and the Hebrew *Ha- 
Zefirah. In 1923 he emigrated to the U.S. and joined the staff of 
the Yiddish daily The *Jewish Day. His monograph on Israel 
Salanter appeared in Yiddish, Russian and Hebrew. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kol Kitvei J.H. Brenner, 2 (1960), 380-1; H. 
Tchernowitz, Massekhet Zikhronot (1945), 238-43. 


[Eisig Silberschlag] 


ROSENFELD, SHALOM (1914-_), Israeli journalist. Rosen- 
feld was born in Poland and settled in Palestine in 1934. In 1948 
he was one of the group of journalists who broke away from 
*Yedioth Aharonoth following disagreements with its propri- 
etor to found *Maariv as a journalistic cooperative. He served 
as deputy editor (1960-74) and editor-in-chief (1974-79). He 
then headed the Journalism Studies Program at Tel Aviv Uni- 
versity. In 1985 he founded and subsequently directed the Insti- 
tute for the Study of Jewish Press and Communications, which 
later became part of the Andrea and Charles Bronfman Center 
for the Media of the Jewish People at Tel Aviv University. In 
1987 he founded the Institute’s journal, Kesher. In 1986 he re- 
ceived the Israel Prize for political journalism and essays. 


ROSENHEAD, LOUIS (1906-1984), British mathematician. 
Born in Leeds, Rosenhead began his teaching career in 1931 
as an assistant lecturer at the University College of Wales. In 
1933 he was appointed professor of applied mathematics at 
Liverpool University, a position he returned to in 1946 after 
six years’ war service at the Ministry of Supply. He was dean 
of the university's science faculty in 1945-47, a member of its 
council 1956-65, and pro-vice chancellor 1961-65. He spent the 
years 1956-60 at the Haifa Technion, Israel. Elected a fellow 
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where he “studies in the academy on high” (Git. 68a). As a 
result of this practice, he possesses exact foreknowledge of 
the fate of human beings, knowledge which often prompts 
him to act in a seemingly inexplicable fashion. While on his 
way to Solomon, for example, Asmodeus weeps at the sight 
of a wedding party, only later explaining that the bridegroom 
has but a short time to live. Similarly, on the same journey, 
the demon goes out of his way to set a drunkard on the right 
path; “it was proclaimed in heaven, he later reveals, “that he 
is wholly wicked, and I have conferred a boon upon him in 
order that he may consume his share in the world to come in 
this world” (Git. 68b). Such stories of Asmodeus’ enigmatic 
behavior provided the model for a long line of Jewish folktales, 
in which the apparently unjust acts of an angel or prophet are 
eventually justified by circumstances and thus demonstrate 
the infinite wisdom of God. 

In Jewish folklore, though still the king of demons, As- 
modeus often appears as a degraded hero - the butt of popular 
irony and humor. Typical stories relate how he is duped by the 
men with whom he enters into a partnership, or how his vari- 
ous lusts and loves on earth are exposed. For the most part, 
however, Asmodeus is regarded as a beneficent demon and a 
friend of man. He plays a similar role in the Kabbalah, where 
his name is frequently invoked in spells and incantations. The 
story of Asmodeus’ enigmatic deeds and sayings (Git. 68a—b) 
are the narrative nucleus of the widespread international style 
type, known as “Angel and Hermit.” The talmudic and the Jew- 
ish oral traditions of the Solomon-Asmodeus cycle penetrated 
the early Russian apocryphal literature and became the narra- 
tive archetype of the Solomon-Kitovras folk legends. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Klausner, Bayit Sheni, 2 (19517), 59-60; M. 
Gaster, IIlchester Lectures of Greco-Slavonic Literature (1887), 40-44; 
A.A. Aarne, Types of the Folktale, ed. and tr. by S. Thompson (1961), 
no. 759; D. Noy, Shivim Sippurim ve-Sippur mi-Pi Yehudai Luv (1967), 
notes to nos. 37, 58; J.H. Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism (1926), 322-40; 
Meyer, Ursp, 2 (1925*), 96; Scholem, in: Tarbiz, 19 (1947/48), 160-75; 
S.J.L. Rapoport, Erekh Millin (1914), 106 ff. 


ASNER, EDWARD (1929-_), U.S. actor. Born in Kansas City, 
Kansas, to an Orthodox Jewish family, Asner first gained at- 
tention as the gruff but gentle television station manager Lou 
Grant on the long-running sitcom The Mary Tyler Moore 
Show (1970-77). A spin-off from this successful production 
provided Asner with his own star vehicle, the drama series 
Lou Grant (1977-82). 

Asner has received six Emmy Awards and five Golden 
Globe Awards for his Tv performances on Lou Grant; Roots; 
The Mary Tyler Moore Show; and Rich Man, Poor Man. To date, 
Asner is the only actor to win Emmys for playing the same 
character (Lou Grant) in both a comedy and a drama series. 
A long-time political activist considered left of center, Asner 
accused the css network of canceling his show over his pub- 
licized disapproval of U.S. involvement in Central America. 
But he continued to prosper professionally after Lou Grant. 
Asner starred in many Tv movies, had guest and repeat roles 
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in a wide variety of rv dramas and comedies, and starred in 
two regular series, the sitcom Off the Rack and the drama The 
Bronx Zoo. He also appeared in the weekly sitcoms Hearts 
Afire and Thunder Alley. 

In 1981 he had a starring role in the film Fort Apache, The 
Bronx. Other feature films include O’Hara’s Wife (1982); Dan- 
iel (1983); JFK (1991); The Golem (1995); The Fanatics (1997); 
The Bachelor (1999); Above Suspicion (2000); Bring Him Home 
(2000); Donzi: The Legend (2001); Academy Boyz (2001); The 
Commission (2003); Missing Brendan (2003); and Elf (2003). 
In addition, Asner has lent his voice to a myriad of animated 
film and television characters. 

Asner served two terms as president of the Screen Actors 
Guild (1981-85). In 1996 he was inducted into the rv Academy 
Hall of Fame, and in 2002 he was awarded the Life Achieve- 
ment Award by the Screen Actors Guild. 


[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


ASPER, ISRAEL H. (Izzy; 1932-2003), Canadian lawyer, pol- 
itician, media magnate, philanthropist. Izzy Asper was born 
in the small community of Minnedosa, Manitoba, where his 
musician parents settled after immigrating to Canada from the 
Ukraine. The family moved to Winnipeg, where Asper’s father 
ran several movie theaters. Izzy Asper began practicing tax law 
after graduating from the University of Manitoba in 1957. An 
up-by-the-bootstraps entrepreneur, in the early 1970s Asper 
and a partner founded an independent television station in 
Winnipeg, Also drawn to politics, Asper became Manitoba's 
Liberal Party leader in 1970, and in 1973 he was elected to the 
provincial legislature, heading a small opposition Liberal cau- 
cus of only five members. 

Unhappy in opposition, in 1975 Asper withdrew from 
electoral politics and turned to building a media empire, 
CanWest. In 1974 he helped rescue the financially flounder- 
ing Global Television in Toronto and began weaving Global 
together with a number of independent CanWest television 
stations across Canada into Global Television Network, Cana- 
da’s second largest independent television network. CanWest’s 
media investments eventually extended beyond Canada to 
include holdings in Australia, New Zealand, Chile, Ireland, 
and, more recently, Israel. In 2000 Asper’s CanWest bought 
Conrad Black’s Hollinger media holdings which gave Asper 
control of a number of Canadian newspapers, including the 
National Post, and several important off-shore newspapers 
and journals. 

While Toronto had emerged as the undisputed center of 
media and investment in Canada, Asper, regarding himself 
as something of an establishment outsider, refused to move 
to Toronto. Instead he remained in Winnipeg, where he was 
a strong booster of western Canada and western Canadian 
Jewish life. Through the Asper Foundation which he estab- 
lished, he was generous in his support of Jewish and non-Jew- 
ish causes in western Canada, including the arts, education, 
and medical research. A jazz lover, Asper ensured that a jazz 
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of the Royal Society in 1946, he was on its council from 1956 
to 1958. Rosenhead is best known for his work in the field of 
fluid mechanics, especially the flow of fluids and the motion 
of the surface of the earth. He made a significant contribution 
to the theory of the stability of Karman vortex streams. He was 
part-author of Index of Mathematical Tables (1946) and A Se- 
lection of Tables for Use in Calculations of Compressible Airflow 
(1952), and edited Laminar Boundary Layers (1963). 


[Julian Louis Meltzer] 


ROSENHEIM, ARTHUR (1865-1942), German inorganic 
chemist. Rosenheim was born in New York. He was a pro- 
fessor at the University of Berlin (1921-32). His main fields of 
research were the complex acids and salts of metals, the com- 
plex compounds of phosphorus, and thiocyanates and organic 
acids containing sulfur. 


ROSENHEIM, JACOB (1870-1965), Orthodox leader. Born 
in Frankfurt on the Main, Rosenheim acquired by his own 
efforts a wide Jewish and general culture. He was first ap- 
prenticed to a bank, and later founded the Hermon Publish- 
ing House, which produced a wide range of religious litera- 
ture. In 1906 he transferred publication of the weekly *Israelit, 
which he had recently acquired, from Mainz to Frankfurt. Un- 
der his direction, it became the influential organ of German 
Orthodoxy for 30 years. Apart from taking a leading part in 
the Israelitische Religionsgesellschaft, the independent Or- 
thodox Frankfurt congregation, Rosenheim revived the Freie 
Vereinigung fuer die Interessen des orthodoxen Judentums, 
founded by S.R. *Hirsch in 1886, as a platform for the dif- 
ferent elements in German Orthodoxy. In 1906 he founded 
the Deutsch-Hollaendische Palaestinaverwaltung, which es- 
tablished a network of schools in Palestine before World War 1. 
Rosenheim was one of the founders, ideologists and leaders 
of *Agudat Israel (Katowice (Kattowitz), 1912), and became 
its president in 1929. Rosenheim was also instrumental in the 
setting up of the union of Orthodox communities in Ger- 
many, and Prussia in particular. From 1940, he lived in the U.S. 
and spent his last years in Israel. He was a master of Ger- 
man style and an outstanding orator. The guiding light of 
Rosenheim’s life was the union and organization of world 
Orthodoxy in order to make it face its tasks in the modern 
world. Although there were many in the Agudah who op- 
posed any recognition of or cooperation with secular Zionism 
at the establishment of the State of Israel, Rosenheim’s influ- 
ence was exercised in favor of the Agudah joining the pro- 
visional government and becoming one of the parties in the 
Knesset. 

His collected addresses and articles were published in 
1930 (Ausgewaehlte Aufsaetze und Ansprachen, 2 vols.). Some 
of his essays were translated into English: Tent of Jacob (1957) 
and Samson Raphael Hirsch’s Cultural Ideals... (1951). Rosen- 
heim’s memoirs were published in Hebrew (Zikhronot, 1955), 
and a Festschrift was published on his 60% birthday in 1931. A 
collection of his memoirs, Erinnerungen, 1870-1920, arranged 
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and brought to press by H. Eisenmann and H.N. Kruskal, was 
published in 1970. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Schwab, Jacob Rosenheim (1925); idem, 
History of Orthodox Jewry in Germany (1950), index; I. Grunfeld, 
Three Generations (1959), index. 


ROSENHEIM, MAX (Leonard), BARON (1908-1972), med- 
ical investigator and educator. Born in England, Rosenheim 
specialized in the research and treatment of kidney diseases 
and hypertension. He began his medical career in 1932, hold- 
ing various hospital posts and traveling fellowships until join- 
ing the Royal Army Medical Corps in 1941. In 1950 he became 
professor of medicine at the University of London and direc- 
tor of the medical unit at University College Hospital Medical 
School. He was made a life peer in 1970. 

Rosenheim became president of the Royal College of 
Physicians in 1966, and was a member of the World Health 
Organization’s advisory committee on medical research, and 
of the Hebrew University’s board of governors. He contributed 
articles to various medical journals. 


[Julian Louis Meltzer] 


ROSENHEIM, OTTO (1871-1955), British biochemist, born 
in Germany. In 1895 he went to teach at the University of Man- 
chester and in 1901 moved to King’s College, London, where 
he taught physiology. Later he was reader in biochemistry 
in the University of London until 1920. In 1925 he started 20 
years work at the National Institute for Medical Research in 
Hampstead. 

His published studies deal with the constituents of the 
brain, spermine phosphate, uric acid, toxicity, putrefaction, 
the placenta, and particularly sterols (including ergosterol) 
and vitamins p and a. Tests for detecting vitamin a in cod 
liver oil and for the determination of total sulfates in urine 
are named after him. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: King, in: Nature, 175 (1955), 1019-20; idem, 
in: Journal of the Chemical Society (1956), 799-801. 


{Samuel Aaron Miller] 


ROSENMAN, SAMUEL IRVING (1896-1973), jurist and 
counsel to presidents Franklin D. *Roosevelt and Harry *Tru- 
man. Born in San Antonio, Texas, of Russian immigrant par- 
ents, he was admitted to the New York State bar in 1920, and 
established his legal and political career in New York City. 
Serving in elective and appointive office with the New 
York State legislature, his liberal politics and exceptional legal 
competence led Governor Roosevelt to appoint him counsel 
and in 1932 to the State Supreme Court. Throughout Rosen- 
man's 11-year judicial career, he continued to assist Roosevelt. 
Most noted as presidential speechwriter and originator of the 
political slogan “New Deal,” he also organized Roosevelt's 
Brains Trust. During the U.S. mobilization for World War 11, 
Rosenman was a major force in the creation of national de- 
fense agencies, helping mold a bureaucracy able to contend 
with war emergencies without extensive curtailment of New 
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Deal legislation. In 1943 he resigned judicial office to become 
counsel to the president. He edited the 13-volume Public Pa- 
pers and Addresses of Franklin D. Roosevelt (1938-50) and de- 
scribed his years with the president in Working with Roos- 
evelt (1952). 

After Roosevelt's death, Rosenman was instrumental in 
assisting President Truman to formulate his domestic program 
and in preparations for the *War Crime Trials at Nuremberg. 
In 1946 he resigned as counsel but continued to serve as presi- 
dential adviser. 

In 1943 Rosenman worked with Chaim *Weizmann in 
discussions with the State Department on the establishment 
of a Jewish state. One of Weizmann’s voices in the Truman 
White House, Rosenman secretly brought Weizmann the 
news in April 1948 that Truman would recognize the Jewish 
state if partition was not abandoned by the un General As- 
sembly before establishment. His activities on behalf of Israel 
independence prompted Weizmann to write that it was “only 
proper” that the first letter he addressed as Israel’s president 
be to Rosenman, who had “contributed so much of [his] ef- 
fort and wisdom toward bringing about some of the happy 
results.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hand, in: Journal of American History, 55 


(1968), 334-48. 
{Samuel Hand] 


ROSENMANN-TAUB, DAVID (1927-_ ), Chilean poet, mu- 
sician, and artist. Rosenmann-Taubs parents emigrated from 
Poland to South America in the early 1900s. From earliest 
childhood, he evinced gifts for both literature and music that 
were fostered by his parents. His mother began teaching him 
piano when he was two, and by nine he was giving lessons 
himself. From the age of seven, he had been sure of his voca- 
tion as a poet and had started to write daily. In his teens, he 
wrote El Adolescente (which would become his first published 
work), and began Cortejo y epinicio, the book that first made 
his name and in which such poems as “Schabat” and “Elegia 
y Kadisch” drew on his Jewish background. 

He read broadly and thoroughly, acquiring the erudition 
that has always informed his poetry - especially the knowl- 
edge of physics that he considers fundamental to his work. He 
continued his musical education, studying piano and compo- 
sition. In 1948 he graduated from the University of Chile with 
the title of professor of Spanish. 

The next year, when he was 22, Cortejo y epinicio came 
out to wide acclaim, with a reputation-making review from the 
preeminent literary critic of Chile, Hernan Diaz Arrieta. 

In the three decades that followed, Rosenmann-Taub 
published more than 10 volumes of poetry in Chile and 
Argentina, including Los Surcos inundados (“The Flooded 
Furrows”), for which he received the Premio Municipal 
de Poesia, one of Chile’s highest literary honors. His poetry 
was admired by various critics and authors, among them 
Witold Gombrowicz, Victoria Ocampo, and Francis de Mio- 
mandre. 
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While working full time as a private tutor, he wrote each 
night into the small hours. In the first half of the 1970s, he 
suffered major blows: his parents’ deaths; the theft of more 
than 5,000 pages of his poetry in manuscript; and the rise of 
a murderous dictatorship in Chile. During the latter half of 
the decade, he traveled on a grant in South America and Eu- 
rope and gave lectures in New York City. 

In 1985, he settled in the United States, embarking on a 
period of prodigious artistic activity. While producing hun- 
dreds of new poems and revising past work, he also assem- 
bled the drawings done over a lifetime, and continued to make 
music. Such compositions as Abecechedario (“Alphabet”) and 
Orbe (“Orb”) contain up to six different, precisely interlock- 
ing piano parts, played by the composer himself. 

Given the fact that Rosenmann-Taub devoted every mo- 
ment to his work, and none to self-promotion, it was not sur- 
prising that for many years his reputation lagged behind his 
achievement. In 2000, however, LoM Ediciones, in Chile, un- 
dertook to progressively issue all of Rosenmann-Taub’s poetry. 
Since 2002, four books have been published: a new edition of 
Cortejo y epincio; El Mensajero (“The Messenger”); El Cielo 
en la fuente/La Mafiana eterna (“The Sky in the fountain/the 
Eternal morning”); and Pais mas alld (“Country beyond”). 

Rosenmann-Taubs poems have appeared in a number 
of Jewish anthologies, including Voices within the Ark: The 
Modern Jewish Poets, Jiidische Literatur Lateinamerika, and 
El Gran libro de América Judia. 

[Fred Rosenbaum (24 ed.)] 


°ROSENMUELLER, ERNST FRIEDRICH KARL (1768- 
1835), Protestant German Bible exegete and Orientalist. His 
academic career centered at the University of Leipzig where 
he taught from 1792 (full professor of Semitics, 1813). His Bible 
commentaries and Arab lexical studies were significant schol- 
arly achievements. 

He wrote: Scholia in Vetus Testamentum (16 pts., 1788- 
1817; excerpted in 5 pts., 1828-35); Handbuch fuer die Lit- 
teratur der biblischen Kritik und Exegese (4 pts., Goettingen, 
1797-1800); Institutienes ad fundamenta linguae arabicae 
(Leipzig, 1818), with an Arab-Latin glossary; Das alte und 
neue Morgenland, oder Erlaeuterungen der heiligen Schrift 
aus der natuerlichen Beschaffenheit, den Sagen, Sitten und Ge- 
braeuchen des Morgenlands (6 vols., 1818-20); Handbuch der 
biblischen Alterthumskunde (4 vols., 1823-31), of which por- 
tions concerning the flora, fauna and mineralogy of the Holy 
Land were translated into English (Biblical Geography of Asia 
Minor, Phoenicia, and Arabia, 1836; Biblical Geography of Cen- 
tral Asia, 2 vols., 1836-37; and Mineralogy and Botany of the 
Bible, 1840); and Analecta Arabica (1824). 

[Zev Garber] 


ROSENSAFT, JOSEEF (1911-1975), business executive. Rosen- 
saft, who was born in Bedzin, Poland, was active in the Labor 
Zionist movement from his youth. In the years preceding 
World War 11, he was a scrap metal dealer. In 1943 Rosensaft 
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escaped from an Auschwitz-bound train by diving from it into 
the Vistula River. Although wounded in his escape, he man- 
aged to walk back to the Bendin Ghetto. Soon recaptured by 
the Germans and tortured in Auschwitz, he was shuttled to 
several concentration camps before being liberated at Bergen- 
Belsen in April 1945. Shortly afterward, Rosensaft was chosen 
by Bergen-Belsen survivors to become chairman of the camp 
committee representing them. He was also chairman of the 
Central Committee for Displaced Persons in the British Zone 
of Germany until the camps were terminated in 1950. In these 
capacities, he intrepidly furthered Jewish pp (displaced per- 
sons) rights and interests against the anti-Zionist British ad- 
ministration. During this period, Rosensaft actively aided the 
“illegal” movement of Jewish survivors out of Eastern Europe, 
and the attempt to smuggle Jews into Palestine. 

Rosensaft lived in the U.S. and Switzerland after 1950 and 
was active in various Jewish organizations. He was president 
of the World Federation of Bergen-Belsen Survivors, a group 
dedicated to perpetuating the memory of the Holocaust and 
its victims. Rosensaft assembled a notable art collection. 

His son, MENACHEM, who was born in the pp camp of 
Bergen-Belsen, was a lawyer and the founding chairman of 
the International Network of Children of Jewish Holocaust 
Survivors as well as a member of the United States Holocaust 
Memorial Council. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.J. Goldsmith, Twenty 20°*-Century Jews 
(1962), 86-92. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Rosensaft, Life Reborn: 
Jewish Displaced Persons, 1945-1951 (2001). 


ROSENSOHN, ETTA LASKER (1885-1966), U.S. civic and 
Zionist leader. A member of the *Lasker family, she was born 
in Galveston, Texas, and began her career as a research worker 
for the New York Guild of the Jewish Blind. During World 
War 1, Etta Rosensohn was district supervisor of the N.Y. 
Home Division of the Red Cross, and also began her 25-year 
career with the National Travelers Aid Society. She was a social 
and civic worker prominent in many organizations, including 
the National Council of Jewish Women, Conference of Jewish 
Relations, and Board of Governors of the Hebrew University. 
As a Hadassah leader, Etta Rosensohn held important offices 
for more than three decades, and played an outstanding role 
shaping Hadassah’s health and social welfare program. Af- 
ter serving as Hadassah Medical Organization Chairman 
(1947-51), she became president of Hadassah (1952-53). 


[Gladys Rosen] 


ROSENSTOCK, JOSEPH (1895-1985), conductor. Born 
in Cracow, Rosenstock studied there, later in Vienna with 
*Schrecker. In 1922 he was appointed conductor, and in 1925 
general music director, at the Darmstadt Opera; from 1927 
to 1929 he held a similar position at Wiesbaden. He made 
his debut at the Metropolitan Opera, New York, during the 
1929-30 season, and from 1930 to 1933 was music director at 
Mannheim until he was dismissed by the Nazis. He found 
work as the music director of the Juedische Kulturbund in 
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Berlin (1933-36). From 1936 to 1941 he was honorary music di- 
rector of the Nippon Philharmonic, Tokyo, returning there in 
1945. He went to the United States in 1946, working with vari- 
ous orchestras until 1948 and conducting at the New York City 
Opera in 1952-56. After conducting in Cologne in 1958-59, he 
returned to the Metropolitan in New York in 1961-68, direct- 
ing 175 performances of 16 operas, chiefly works of Mozart, 
Strauss, and Wagner. 


[Max Loppert / Israela Stein (2"4 ed.)] 


ROSENSTOCK-HUESSY, EUGEN (1888-1973), German 
philosopher and theologian. Rosenstock was the son of a 
banker in Berlin, and grandson of Moritz Rosenstock, the 
principal of the Jewish school in Wolfenbuettel. At the age of 
16 he converted to Christianity. In 1909 he finished his doc- 
toral thesis and was one of the youngest teachers at a German 
university. In 1912-14 he was lecturer in medieval constitu- 
tion at the University of Leipzig. In 1914 he married Margrit 
(“Gritli”) Huessy (1893-1959) and added her name to his own. 
In World War 1 he served on the French front. After the war 
was over Rosenstock was asked to draft a constitution for the 
Republic but decided to devote his life to various projects on 
labor relations. In 1923 he accepted an appointment at the Uni- 
versity of Breslau and in 1933 emigrated to the U.S. because of 
the Nazis. After a period at Harvard, he became professor at 
Dartmouth College. 

He was a person of rare religious force and believed that 
the importance of language is in its relationship to authentic 
human experience and religious life. His importance to Jewish 
philosophy is his extraordinary influence on Franz *Rosen- 
zweig, who came to him in Leipzig in 1913 when he was also 
considering conversion. After a memorable discussion in 
which Rosenzweig took the stand of a relativist and Rosen- 
stock that ofa religious thinker, Rosenzweig left Leipzig in July 
1913 and promised to convert. However, instead of undergoing 
baptism he found his way back to Judaism. 

In World War 1 both served in the German army, on dif- 
ferent fronts, and an important correspondence developed 
between them. In these highly interesting letters of 1916 on 
Christianity and Judaism (Judaism Despite Christianity, 1969), 
Rosenstock attacked Judaism violently and Rosenzweig de- 
fended it. They also touched on many current problems. Stud- 
ies of the correspondence were made by D. Emmet and A. Alt- 
mann (included in Judaism Despite Christianity). 

Rosenzweig’s major philosophical work, Stern der Erlo- 
esung (“The Star of Redemption,” 1921), was written while 
he was still under the influence of Rosenstock. The relation 
between the two thinkers was existential. Rosenzweig ac- 
cepted from Rosenstock: (a) the uncompromising necessity to 
take a religious stand on current questions, while abandon- 
ing the attitude of productivity for its own sake; (b) the idea of 
revelation as “orientation” in life; (c) the importance of 
language and time in terms of religious philosophy; and 
(d) the concept of cyclical time in terms of yearly religious 
events. 
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As an outcome of their relationship, Rosenzweig at- 
tempted to construct a philosophy of history that recognizes 
two true religions, Judaism and Christianity, which have 
their unity in Adam and separate historical configuration. Af- 
ter World War 1 Rosenstock, in the journal Die Kreatur, at- 
tempted to bring Catholics, Protestants, and Jews together for 
an exchange of views. On the other hand, he accepted from 
Rosenzweig the positive evaluation of the French Revolution 
as the Johanine Age. In his early writings he had a negative 
attitude to the age of emancipation (Judaism Despite Christi- 
anity, pp. 143-158). 

The philosophy of language that Rosenstock developed 
in 1916 in a pamphlet for Rosenzweig later called Angewandte 
Seelenkunde (Darmstadt, 1924) was written to explain his theo- 
logical language theory. In it he took his point of departure in 
the saying, “God called me therefore I am.” Rosenstock’s dia- 
logue theory precedes that of Martin *Buber, and in contrast 
to the I-Thou of Buber, he emphasized the dynamism of the 
situation which changes from instant to instant. They agree 
on the fact that the Thou always precedes the I. 

In his book Out of Revolution (1938) Rosenstock ex- 
plained European history in accordance with a cyclical calen- 
drical outlook, in which he considered the repetition of events 
as an important factor. This theory developed in the war letter 
of 1916 and was accepted by Rosenzweig not in terms of his- 
tory but in terms of the yearly repetition of the holidays. Both 
thinkers gave up university careers after World War 1 in their 
attempt to reach the common people. Rosenstock became in- 
terested in labor camps and adult education, first in Germany 
and then in the U.S. President Roosevelt invited him to train 
leaders for the civilian Conservation Corps. Some of his dis- 
ciples in Germany attempted a resistance movement against 
Hitler during the war, and died in concentration camps. The 
interest in his philosophy in Germany has grown consider- 
ably since 1945. Rosenstock’s other works include: The Mul- 
tiformity of Man (1949); The Driving Power of Western Civili- 
zation (1950); and the Christian Future or the Modern Mind 
(1966). Rosenstock tried time and again to convince Rosen- 
zweig of the truth of Christianity. In 1913 he almost succeeded 
in bringing his friend to it but Rosenzweig decided to remain 
a Jew and with time slowly but enthusiastically discovered 
the deeper layers of his Jewish existence. In the intensive cor- 
respondence of 1916 Rosenzweig explained the relevance of 
his Jewish existence. Yet, also after this exchange of letters, 
in which Rosenzweig clearly elucidated his new viewpoint, 
Rosenstock did not stop his attempts to convert Rosenzweig. 
Of great importance in this context are Rosenzweig’s numer- 
ous letters to Gritli Rosenstock-Huessy, whom he met in June 
of 1917. These “Gritli” letters are an example of the rare possi- 
bility of cross-cultural and transcultural understanding. Un- 
fortunately, scholars do not have Gritli’s letters to Rosenzweig. 
However, judging from Rosenzweig’s letters to Gritli, with 
whom he developed a close relationship, Gritli was attentive 
to Franz’s expressions of his Judaism. She accepted his other- 
ness, making it possible for him to express himself freely. In 
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contrast to Eugen, she did not wish to convert him, but was 
able to support him in his spiritual odyssey that led him to the 
discovery of important aspects of Jewish life and finally to the 
acceptance of the Law rooted in the experience of love. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Ballerstedt, E. Rosenstock-Huessy, Bibliog- 
raphy and Biography (1959); P. Smith, Historian and History (1964); 
L. Sabine, in: Universitas, 8 (1965/66), pt. 3. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
H. Stahmer, “Speak that I May See Thee!” The Religious Significance 
of Language (1968.); E. Rosenstock-Huessy (ed.), Judaism Despite 
Christianity (1969); L. van der Molen, A Complete Bibliography of 
the Writings of Eugen Rosenstock-Huessy (1989); W. Schmied-Kowar- 
zik, Franz Rosenzweig. Existentielles Denken und gelebte Bewahrung 
(1991), 121-73 (= Franz Rosenzweig und Eugen Rosenstock. Ein jue- 
disch-christlicher Dialog - und die Folgen von Auschwitz); F. Rosen- 
zweig. Die “Gritli”-Briefe. Briefe an Margrit Rosenstock-Huessy, R. 
Inken and R. Mayer (eds.) with a preface by R. Rosenzweig (2002); 
M. Brasser, “Rosenstock und Rosenzweig ueber Sprache. Die Ange- 
wandte Seelenkunde im Stern der Erldsung, in: idem (ed.), Rosenweig 
als Leser. Kontextuelle Kommentare zum Stern der Erldsung (2004), 
173-207; E. Meir, Letters of Love: Franz Rosenzweig’s Spiritual Biog- 
raphy and Oeuvre in Light of the Gritli Letters (2006). 


[Richard Hirsch / Ephraim Meir (24 ed.)] 


ROSENTHAL, A.M. (1922-2006), U.S. journalist. Abraham 
Michael Rosenthal, who was born in Sault Ste. Marie, On- 
tario, Canada, went to New York as a child and was educated 
at the City College of New York. He became editor of a col- 
lege newspaper, which led to a job as college correspondent 
for The New York Times. He became a reporter there in 1943 
in his senior year, beginning a 56-year career at the paper, and 
quit college but got his degree six years later. In 1945 Rosen- 
thal was assigned to cover the United Nations, where he de- 
veloped an interest in foreign affairs. At the Times, he began 
to use the initials A.M. in what he described as an effort, com- 
mon in those days, not to appear too Jewish, at least not to his 
superiors. In 1954 he was assigned to India, and also roamed 
about Pakistan, Nepal, Afghanistan and Ceylon. The next as- 
signment was Poland, in 1958. There he produced a memora- 
ble article titled “There Is No News from Auschwitz,’ recount- 
ing his visit to the bleak remains of the infamous crematoria. 
Poland’s Communist government at the time was in turmoil, 
and Rosenthal was expelled after a year and a half for “prob- 
ing too deeply into the internal affairs” of the country and the 
Communist Party. In 1960 he won the Pulitzer Prize for his 
reporting from Poland. He also authored the famous phrase: 
“Forgive them not, Father, for they knew what they were do- 
ing,” describing German behavior in the Holocaust. 

The death of Orville Dryfoos, publisher of The Times, 
in 1963 ushered in a quiet revolution at the Times that led to 
a shift in power in the newspaper’s newsroom. Rosenthal re- 
turned from a choice assignment in Tokyo to become metro- 
politan editor and quickly shifted the focus to more in-depth 
reporting, interpretation and analysis, and brighter writing. 
One of the first major stories under his watch involved the 
murder of a young woman in Kew Gardens, Ny in Queens, 
who cried out for help against her assailant. A reporter found 
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that 37 witnesses had heard her cries and offered no help. The 
story shook the city and led to a book by Rosenthal about the 
case. In 1967 Rosenthal moved up to assistant managing editor, 
beginning a climb to executive editor in 1977. Under one title 
or another, Rosenthal was in charge of daily news operations 
at the Times for 16 years and daily and Sunday operations for 
about 10 years. The most important story he oversaw during 
that period was the publication in 1971 of the Pentagon Pa- 
pers, a hitherto secret history of the United States involvement 
in the war in Vietnam. Rosenthal championed publication of 
the stories on First Amendment grounds and the publisher, 
Arthur Ochs *Sulzerberger, sided with Rosenthal against the 
advice of several lawyers. The Nixon administration tried to 
prevent publication of the papers, which led to a major vic- 
tory for the press in the United States Supreme Court. In a 
6-to-3 ruling, the court said that the government could not 
stop the press from printing stories and analyses about the 
Pentagon Papers unless it could prove that national security 
was at stake. Rosenthal also commissioned a study of the New 
York Times coverage of the Holocaust, which he found woe- 
fully inadequate. 

During Rosenthal’s tenure, the Times went through ma- 
jor changes to preserve the character of the paper but also 
to make it more attractive to its readers. The two-part news- 
paper became a four-part paper, with a full news report, a 
magazine with a changing focus every day (Dining, Home, 
Science, Weekend) and Business Day, a full-fledged finan- 
cial section. As Rosenthal famously said, “We had a choice 
to put more water in the soup or to put more tomatoes in. 
We chose the tomatoes.” The venerable newspaper of re- 
cord found new economic life with the introduction of the 
new sections. Rosenthal, who was conservative in his ap- 
proach to changes in American society, resisted calling ho- 
mosexuals “gays” in the pages of the paper and also resisted 
using the honorific “Ms,’ much to the consternation of ho- 
mosexuals, feminists and others. The Times eventually al- 
lowed both terms. Rosenthal was also involved in two inter- 
nal suits at the Times, to give women more opportunities in 
the newsroom, and to hire more black reporters and editors. 
The Times reached settlements with those groups without 
admitting wrongdoing. 

After Rosenthal’s retirement, mandatory at age 65, in 
1988, he became a columnist for the Times and wrote “On 
My Mind” until 1999. Then he moved to other newspapers, 
where he championed such causes as the American inva- 
sion of Iraq in 2003. He also publicized the war on drugs and 
championed the rights of young African women against geni- 


tal mutilation. 
[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


ROSENTHAL, BENJAMIN STANLEY (1923-1983), U.S. 
politician. Born and raised in New York City, Rosenthal grad- 
uated from Stuyvesant High School in 1940, and later from 
Long Island University and City College. Following service 
in the U.S. Army during World War 11, he attended Brook- 
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lyn Law School (LL.B., 1949) and New York University (LL. 
M., 1952). He was admitted to the New York bar in 1949 and 
the Supreme Court bar in 1954. On February 20, 1962, he won 
a special congressional election to succeed U.S. Rep. Lester 
Holtzman, who resigned. Rosenthal was subsequently elected 
to 11 succeeding congresses to represent Queens, and died of 
cancer in Washington, D.c., shortly after being sworn in for 
his 12 term. 

As the senior Jewish member of the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, he was the person most of his colleagues 
turned to for leadership on issues involving Israel. He was the 
first in the House to challenge the sale of sophisticated weap- 
ons to Israel’s Arab enemies. He was responsible for drafting 
and shepherding through the House generous aid programs 
for Israel. As chairman of the Foreign Affairs Subcommittee 
on Europe, he held the first congressional hearings on the 
plight of Soviet Jewry. 

His outspoken opposition to the war in Vietnam was 
unpopular among constituents for many years as well as the 
leadership of his own party, but he did not waver. He in- 
curred the wrath of President Lyndon B. Johnson in a 1969 
House speech accusing the United States of being “virtually a 
puppet” of the Saigon government. But he stood firm on his 
principles, winning the respect - and votes - of those who 
disagreed with him. 

Rosenthal was well known for his facile mind, quick wit, 
and devastating style of questioning - some critics called him 
abrasive — particularly when it came to deflating the stuffed 
shirts who appeared before his committees. He was compas- 
sionate and had a strong sense of justice but little tolerance 
for those he considered to be acting against the public inter- 
est. The Benjamin S. Rosenthal Library at City University of 
New York’s Queens College was named in his memory as was 
a street in Queens and a senior center in Flushing. 


[Douglas M. Bloomfield (274 ed.)] 


ROSENTHAL, ERICH (1912-1996), U.S. sociologist. Born 
in Wetzlar, Germany, Rosenthal studied in Germany and the 
United States. He received his M.A. in 1942 and his Ph.D. in 
1948 from the University of Chicago. A student of Louis Wirth, 
he became a research associate at the University of Chicago; 
research consultant of Group Work agencies in Chicago; di- 
rector of research at the Chicago Bureau of War Records; and 
professor of sociology at Roosevelt and Northwestern univer- 
sities at Chicago and Evanston, IIL, at the University of Iowa, 
and from 1951 to 1978 at Queens College in New York. 
Rosenthal was an expert in income distribution and ac- 
culturation. In particular, his reputation rests with his work 
in the demography of the Jews in America. Through his work 
on Jewish assimilation and group identity, he brought to na- 
tional attention the high intermarriage and low fertility rates 
among American Jews. His works in this field include: “Ac- 
culturation without Assimilation? The Jewish Community of 
Chicago, Illinois” (American Journal of Sociology, 66 (Nov. 
1960), 275-88); “Jewish Fertility in the United States” (ayyB, 
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62 (1961), 3-27); “Studies of Intermarriage in the United States” 
(AJYB, 64 (1963), 3-53); and “Jewish Intermarriage in Indiana” 
(AJYB, 68 (1967), 243-64). 

[Werner J. Cahnman / Ruth Beloff (2"¢ ed.)] 


ROSENTHAL, ERWIN (Isaac Jacob; 1904-1991), Orientalist. 
Rosenthal, born in Heilbronn, Germany, emigrated in 1933 to 
England, where he became lecturer in Hebrew at University 
College, London. From 1936 to 1944, he lectured on Semitic 
languages and literature at Manchester University, and dur- 
ing World War 11 carried out various educational tasks for the 
British army and foreign office. Rosenthal taught (from 1948) 
Oriental studies at Cambridge University. From 1961 to 1991, 
he was a fellow, and then emeritus fellow, of Pembroke Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Rosenthal wrote the following works on Arabic political 
philosophy: his dissertation, Ibn Khalduns Gedanken ueber 
den Staat (1932), Political Thought in Medieval Islam (1958), 
and Islam in the Modern National State (1965), and he pub- 
lished a critical edition of Averroés’ commentary on Plato's Re- 
public (1956). He also wrote Judaism and Islam (1961) as well 
as works on Christian Hebraists. Rosenthal edited the third 
volume of Judaism and Christianity (Law and Religion, 1938, 
repr. 1969). His other works include: a biography, Don Isaac 
Abravanel (1937); Griechisches Erbe in der juedischen Religions- 
philosophie des Mittelalters, the E. Delitzsch lectures which he 
gave in 1957; and Studia Semitica (2 vols., 1971). He also edited 
Saadya Studies (1943). 


ROSENTHAL, FERDINAND (1838-1921), rabbi and scholar. 
Rosenthal, who was born in Kenese, Hungary, studied with 
E. Hildesheimer at the Eisenstadt Yeshivah and at Berlin and 
Leipzig universities. He served as rabbi at Beuthen, Silesia 
(from 1862) and Breslau (from 1878). He was the first Ortho- 
dox rabbi to join the Allgemeiner Deutscher Rabbinerver- 
band, the majority of whose members were Reform. Rosen- 
thal’s scholarly interest lay chiefly in early talmudic history. 

His published works include: Erlaesse Caesars und die 
Senatsconsulte in Josephus (1879) and Vier apokryphische 
Buecher (1885). Rosenthal edited the responsa of Jacob *Tam 
(from his Sefer ha-Yashar, 1898) and was coeditor of the D. 
*Kaufmann memorial volume (1900), to which he contrib- 
uted Kaufmann’s biography. 


ROSENTHAL, FRANZ (1914-2003), Orientalist. Rosenthal 
was born in Berlin, where he obtained his doctorate for a the- 
sis on Die Sprache der palmyrenischen Inschriften (1936). He 
was the first winner of the Lidzbarki Medal and Prize of the 
International Congress of Orientalists, for his book Die ara- 
maeistische Forschung seit Theodor Noeldekes Veroeffentlichun- 
gen (1938). However, he was not granted the prize money be- 
cause he was Jewish. In 1940 he became assistant professor at 
Hebrew Union College in Cincinnati and in 1948 professor at 
the University of Pennsylvania. In 1956 he was appointed the 
Louis M. Rabinowitz Professor of Semitic Languages at Yale 
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and became a Sterling Professor in 1967. He resumed his Ara- 
maic studies with his Aramaic Handbook (1967), in which such 
scholars as H. *Ritter and H.J. *Polotsky participated (1967). 
When he retired from teaching, he was named Sterling Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of Near Eastern Languages and Civilizations 
at Yale in 1985. 

Rosenthal’s main interest was the history of scholarship 
in *Islam. Apart from many papers and editions of smaller 
texts, he published: The Technique and Approach of Muslim 
Scholarship (1947); A History of Muslim Historiography (1952, 
19687); a fully-annotated translation of Ibn Khaldun’s Muqa- 
ddimah (Bollingen Series, 3 vols., 1958); Gifts and Bribes: The 
Muslim View (1964); and Knowledge Triumphant (1970). He 
also wrote a comprehensive paper of special Jewish interest on 
“Judeo-Arabic work under Sufic influence” (HUCA, 15, 1940). 
Together with R. *Walzer, he published and translated into 
Latin al-*Farabi's De Platonis philosophia, the Arabic original 
of Shem Tov b. Joseph *Falaquera’s account in Reshit Hokhmah 
(Plato Arabus, 2, 1943). 

His later works include: The Herb: Hashish vs Medieval 
Muslim Society (1971); Gambling in Islam (1975); Muslim In- 
tellectual and Social History (1990); The Classical Heritage in 
Islam (1994); and Sweeter Than Hope (1997). 

Among the many organizations he belonged to and the 
numerous honors he received, Rosenthal served as president 
of the American Oriental Society and in 1994 was the first re- 
cipient of the aos Medal of Merit. 


[Martin Meir Plessner / Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


ROSENTHAL, HAROLD (David; 1917-1987), English writer, 
music editor, critic, and historian. Born in London, Rosenthal 
began to teach after finishing his army service. While still a 
university student, he had written articles as an opera enthu- 
siast and took the opportunity offered him of collaborating 
with the Earl of Harewood on the magazine Ballet and Opera 
(1948-49). With Lord Harewood, he launched the magazine 
Opera in 1950; he was the editor from 1953 to 1986 and under 
his guidance the journal became the most influential publi- 
cation in the operatic world. Rosenthal was also an archivist 
at the Royal Opera House, London (1950-56), historian (Two 
Centuries of Opera at Covent Garden, 1958), lecturer, broad- 
caster, and the author of books such as: Sopranos of Today 
(1956), A Concise Oxford History of Opera (with John Warrack, 
1964), Great Singers of Today (1956), Covent Garden: A Short 
History (1967), and The Mapleson Memoirs (annotated ed., 
1966). He edited The Opera Bedside Book (London, 1965). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove Music Online. 


[Max Loppert / Israela Stein (2"4 ed.)] 


ROSENTHAL, HERMAN (1843-1917), writer and pioneer of 
Jewish settlement in the United States. He was born in Fried- 
richstadt (Jaunjelgava), in Courland (Latvia), and started to 
work as a printer in Kremenchug, Ukraine. During the Russo- 
Turkish War (1877-78), he served with the Red Cross and 
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ROSENTHAL, IDA 


was decorated. As a result of the pogroms of 1881, Rosenthal 
reached the conclusion that the solution to the Jewish prob- 
lem in Eastern Europe lay in emigration from Russia and in 
agricultural settlement. Organizing a group of 70 people in 
Yelizavetgrad, he set out for the United States to pave the way 
for their settlement there. In 1882 he established the first agri- 
cultural settlement for Russian Jews on Sicily Island, near New 
Orleans, Louisiana. After the destruction of the settlement by 
the Mississippi floods, he attempted to establish a new settle- 
ment, named Crémieux, in Dakota, but this was also short- 
lived. In later years, Rosenthal continued to foster the idea of 
Jewish settlement. He published the newspaper Der Yidisher 
Farmer, and in 1891 participated in the establishment of the 
1cA colony of Woodbine, New Jersey. In 1901, together with 
Abraham Hayyim *Rosenberg, he published the monthly 
Ha-Modia le-Hodashim. From 1898, Rosenthal headed the 
Slavonic department of the New York public library. He was 
the editor of the department of Russian Jewry in the Jewish 
Encyclopedia and made an important contribution to its high 
standard. Rosenthal wrote poems in his mother tongue, Ger- 
man, among them poetic translations of Song of Songs and 
Ecclesiastes (1893). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ha-Meliz, nos. 84 and 86 (1883); A. Menes, 
in: E. Tcherikower (ed.), Geshikhte fun der Yidisher Arbeter Baveg- 
ung in di Fareynikte Shtatn, 2 (1945), 223-7, 471; Z. Szajkowski, in: 


PAJHS, 40 (1951), 245-8. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


ROSENTHAL, IDA (1886-1973), businesswoman, dress- 
maker and inventor of the modern brassiere. Ida Kaganovich 
was born near Minsk, in Czarist Russia; her father was a He- 
brew scholar and her mother ran a small general store. She 
emigrated to the United States in 1904 at the age of 18, follow- 
ing her boyfriend, William Rosenthal, whom she married in 
1907. With a Singer sewing machine purchased on an install- 
ment plan, Ida made a living as a seamstress. In the early 1920s, 
the Rosenthals joined with Enid Bisset to open Enid Frocks, 
a small custom dress shop in Manhattan. Unhappy with the 
way their expensive dresses fit around the bosom, the part- 
ners designed a brassiere with cups that separated and sup- 
ported the breasts; they called the bra a “Maiden form.” The 
Enid Manufacturing Company they founded to meet the de- 
mand for their new product became the Maiden Form Bras- 
siere Company in 1923 and Maidenform, Inc. in 1960. In 1925 
they stopped making dresses and made Maiden Form bras 
exclusively. Ida Rosenthal managed the sales and traveled 
nationally and internationally to open new markets. By the 
end of the 1930s, Maiden Form products, eventually includ- 
ing other kinds of women’s lingerie and swimsuits, were sold 
throughout the world. During World War 11, the Rosenthals 
had no trouble getting rubber for elastic straps because stud- 
ies showed that working women who wore the bra suffered 
less fatigue than women who did not wear this garment. The 
Rosenthals also helped the war effort by producing a “pigeon 
vest,’ a cup-shaped cloth that held a courier pigeon. A 1949 
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advertising campaign built their brand name with racy ads, 
featuring bra-clad women in various settings, starting with, 
“I dreamed I went shopping in my Maiden Form bra.” The 
Rosenthals made many philanthropic contributions, includ- 
ing establishing the Ida and William Rosenthal Fellowship in 
Judaica and Hebraica at New York University. When William 
died in 1958, Ida Rosenthal became the chief executive offi- 
cer of the company. In 1963 she was the only female member 
of an American apparel industry delegation that visited the 
Soviet Union. Rosenthal went to her office each day until her 
death from pneumonia at the age of 87; her daughter Beatrice 
Coleman succeeded her as chief executive. 


[Sara Alpern (2"4 ed.)] 


ROSENTHAL, JUDAH (1904-1976), scholar. Born in Makov, 
Poland, Rosenthal went to the U.S. in 1939. He served as li- 
brarian (1944-65) and professor of biblical exegesis (1944-69) 
at the College of Jewish Studies, Chicago. In 1969 he settled 
in Jerusalem. A contributor to various periodicals, scholarly 
miscellanies and encyclopedias, Rosenthal was the author 
of numerous studies and essays in Jewish history, literature 
and religion. 

His publications included Hiwi Al-Balkhi (1949); The Tal- 
mud on Trial: The Disputation in Paris in the Year 1240 (1956); 
and Mehkarim u-Mekorot (“Studies and Texts,” 2 vols., 1967). 
On the subject of Jewish-Christian polemics, he published: 
“Anti-Christian Polemics from Its Beginnings to the End of 
the 18t Century” (Aresheth, 2, 1960) and editions from man- 
uscripts of Jair b. Shabbetai’s Herev Pifiyyot (1958), Jacob ben 
Reuben’s Milhamot ha-Shem (1963), and Joseph Official’s Yosef 


ha-Mekanne (1970). 
[Tovia Preschel] 


ROSENTHAL, LEON (Judah Leib; 1817-1887), Russian fi- 
nancier, maskil and philanthropist. Rosenthal was born into 
a wealthy family in Vilna. His father, Moses, one of the first 
maskilim in Vilna, educated him in the spirit of the *Haska- 
lah. After his marriage, he went to live in Brest-Litovsk. When 
Moses *Montefiore visited Russia in 1846, Rosenthal submit- 
ted to him a memorandum claiming that education and mod- 
ern schools would solve the problems of Russian Jewry. In the 
1850s, Rosenthal settled in St. Petersburg, where he became 
associated with the *Guenzburg family and was one of the 
city’s leading financiers and bankers. He corresponded with 
maskilim all over Russia, assisting them in their dealings with 
the government, distributing their literature, and also support- 
ing them financially. In 1863 Rosenthal was among the found- 
ers of the *Society for the Promotion of Culture among the 
Jews of Russia; he served as the society’s treasurer, contributed 
largely to its budget, and participated actively in its work. Ad- 
vocating the spread of Hebrew language and literature and op- 
posing assimilationist trends, he was influential in the society's 
support of Hebrew journals and books. In his later years, he 
began to write the history of the society, Toledot Hevrat Marbei 
Haskalah be- Yisrael be-Erez Rusyah (2 vols., 1885-90), which 
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also contains records and documents from the society’s ar- 
chives and is of great value for the history of the Haskalah in 
Russia. He was also one of the founders of the society for pro- 
motion of crafts and agriculture among Jews in Russia, ORT, 
and was one the main contributors to the society. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.L. Kantor, in: L. Rosenthal, Toledot Hevrat 
Marbei Haskalah, 2 (1890), introd.; E. Tcherikower, Istoriya Ob- 
shchestva rasprostraneniya prosveshcheniya sredi yevreyev, 1 (1913), 


passim. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


ROSENTHAL, LESER (Eliezer; 1794-1868), bibliophile and 
bibliographer. Rosenthal, born in Nasnelsk, Plock, Russia, 
served as teacher at Paderborn (Germany) and later as Klaus- 
rabbiner at Hanover. He began collecting Hebraica and Judaica 
by spending his entire dowry on books. At his death, Rosen- 
thal’s library contained 32 manuscripts and 6,000 printed vol- 
umes, including incunabula and rare books. He himself com- 
piled a catalog of his collection titled Yodea Sefer (Heb. and 
Ger.), which was edited by M. *Roest and published in 1875 
(repr. 1966). Rosenthal’s son, BARON GEORG ROSENTHAL, a 
banker, offered the collection to Bismarck for the Kaiserliche 
und Koenigliche Bibliothek (Preussische Staatsbibliothek) in 
Berlin, but the offer was refused. In 1880 descendants living 
in Holland presented the collection to the city of Amsterdam 
and it was incorporated in the university library there under 
the name of Bibliotheka Rosenthaliana (see *Libraries). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Gesch, 244; Steinschneider, in: HB, 15 
(1875), 32; AZDJ, 32 (1868), no. 37; J. Berg, in: Systematische Catalogus 
van de Judaica der Bibliotheca Rosenthaliana, 1 (1936). 


[Jacob H. Copenhagen] 


ROSENTHAL, LUDWIG A. (1855-1928), German rabbi and 
scholar. Rosenthal, who was born in Putzig, Western Prussia, 
served as rabbi in Koethen, Rogasen, Preussisch Stargard, 
and Berlin, where he also lectured in the preparatory depart- 
ment of the Hochschule (Lehranstalt) fuer die Wissenschaft 
des Judentums. 

Of importance are his Mishnah studies, in particular 
his Ueber den Zusammenhang, Quellen und Entstehung der 
Mischna (3 vols., 1918). Rosenthal took an active part in the 
controversy over Friedrich FE. *Delitzsch’s views (Babel und 
Bible, 1902; Hammurabi Gesetz, 1903), and wrote a compara- 
tive study on Joel, Nahum, and Habakkuk (1905). He acted 
as editor of Rahmer’s Juedisches Literaturblatt, and edited the 
10" edition of Kayserling’s Lehrbuch der juedischen Geschichte 
und Literatur (1922). He also wrote a biography of Lazarus 
Geiger (1884). His other articles were published in Gesam- 
melte Schriften (1926). 


ROSENTHAL, MANUEL (Emmanuel; 1904-2003), con- 
ductor and composer. Born in Paris, he studied solfege with 
Mme. Marcou and the violin with Jules Boucherit at the Paris 
Conservatoire (1918-23). He was also Ravel’s student and was 
among his master’s closest disciples, a privileged interpreter 
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ROSENTHAL, MAX 


and confidant. After conducting Parisian orchestras, he be- 
came leader of the National Radio Orchestra in 1934. During 
World War 11, he was a prisoner in Germany and at the end 
the war he conducted, at the French Radio in Paris, the con- 
cert given to mark the liberation (September 28, 1944), which 
included the first performance of Messiaen’s Chant des dépor- 
tés for choir soprano, tenor and orchestra (published in 1945). 
He became instructor of composition at the College of Puget 
Sound in Tacoma, Washington, in 1948 and was the conduc- 
tor of the Seattle Symphony Orchestra from 1949 to 1951. In 
April 1973, he conducted the first performance to mark the 
reopening of the Paris Opera. Rosenthal also appeared on 
many occasions at the Metropolitan Opera in New York, and 
in 1987 he conducted the Russian premiere of Pelléas et Mé- 
lisande. He was professor of conducting at the Paris Conserva- 
toire (1962-74) and made recordings of the music of Debussy 
and Ravel. As a composer, he rejected the compartmentalized 
aesthetics of French music in the interwar period and put his 
individual language into his work. He wrote in almost every 
musical genre, including opera (such as Rayon des soieries, 
opéra-bouffe, 1926-28), ballet (such as Un baiser pour rien, 
1928-29) chamber, and orchestral music, as well as choral and 
sacred music Cantate pour le temps de la Nativité (1943-44); 
and Missa Deo gratias, (1953). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove Music Online; D. Saudinos, Manuel 
Rosenthal (1992); M. Marnat (ed.), Ravel: souvenirs de Manuel Ro- 


senthal (1995). 
[Israela Stein (24 ed.)] 


ROSENTHAL, MAX (1833-1918), painter, printmaker, and 
inventor. Born in Turck, Poland, Rosenthal was apprenticed 
to a Paris lithographer, Martin Thurwanger. When in 1849 his 
employer went to the U.S. to work for a lithographic firm in 
Philadelphia, Rosenthal accompanied him as his chief assis- 
tant, and studied at the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. 
The Rosenthal family, including Max’s brothers Morris, Louis, 
and Simon, organized a lithography business in Philadelphia: 
Max was the principal artist. Rosenthal was a pioneer of chro- 
molithography in the U.S. and made the plates for the first 
American book furnished with a set of chromo-illustrations, 
Wild Scenes and Wild Hunters. In 1854 he produced the larg- 
est chromolithograph yet made (22 x 25 inches) in the US., 
after his own drawing, Interior of the Old Masonic Temple in 
Philadelphia. During the Civil War, Rosenthal traveled with 
the Army of the Potomac as official illustrator for the United 
States Military Commission, and produced the color plates for 
a medical and surgical history of the war. He made detailed 
images of every camp until Gettysburg. Rosenthal’s chromo- 
lithograph Battle of Antietam (1865) depicts the Union Army 
victorious against the forces of General Robert E. Lee. Until 
1884, he made a living making lithographs of famous Ameri- 
cans; after that year, he concentrated on etchings of British 
and American military leaders, illustrations for the poems 
of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, and original works such 
as Jesus at Prayer. This altar painting for a Protestant church 
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ROSENTHAL, MORIZ 


in Baltimore was found objectionable due to the phylacteries 
which Rosenthal included on Jesus’ forehead and right arm. A 
Catholic church then offered a substantial sum for the work if 
the artist would paint in a halo, but Rosenthal refused to do so. 
A versatile man, Rosenthal also became known for his techni- 
cal achievements, among them his invention of the sandblast 
process of engraving glass. Rosenthal portraits are numerous. 
His mezzotint Colonel George Washington displays the future 
president as a young man, pensive but determined. Another 
mezzotint Portrait of General Smallwood depicts this military 
leader in dramatic illumination which imparts the sagging 
face of his sitter with flattering chiaroscuro. His son, ALBERT 
ROSENTHAL (1863-1939), was his collaborator on many proj- 
ects. He was a painter and lithographer but was best known 
for his knowledge of 18 and 19'-century American art, and 
he often served as an expert both for American museums 
and for private collections. Rosenthal’s works are in the col- 
lections of the Albright-Knox Art Gallery, Buffalo, New York; 
the Fine Arts Museum of San Francisco; the National Portrait 
Gallery; the Peabody Essex Museum, Salem, Massachusetts; 
the Smithsonian Institution; and the State Museum of Phila- 
delphia, among other museums. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Roth, Jewish Art: An Illustrated History. 
Revised ed., Bezalel Narkiss (1971); R. Tyler, American Canvas: The 
Art, Eye, and Spirit of Pioneer Artists (1990). 

[Nancy Buchwald (2"4 ed.)] 


ROSENTHAL, MORIZ (Maurycy, 1862-1946), pianist. 
Rosenthal was born in Lvov (Lemberg, Galicia), the son of 
a professor at the Lvov Academy of Music. He began playing 
the piano at the age of eight, and in 1872 entered the Acad- 
emy, where he studied with its director, Karol Mikuli, from 
1872 to 1874. In the following year, Rosenthal’s family moved 
to Vienna, where he continued his studies with Joseffy and he 
gave his first recital in 1876. He then began to tour, finishing 
his studies with Liszt at Weimar, and in Rome. For six years, he 
abandoned the concert platform, dedicating himself to a study 
of philosophy. Returning to the concert platform in 1886, he 
appeared as an artist in whom maturity of feeling and thought 
was matched by a virtuoso technique of the highest order; his 
reputation spread rapidly all over Europe and America, and 
was equaled only by that of *Godowsky. In 1903, he published 
(with Schytte) the manual, Schule des hoeheren Klavierspiels. In 
1938, he took up residence in New York City, where one of his 
last pupils was the American pianist Charles Rosen, to whom 
he bequeathed the legacy of Liszt’s teaching. 


[Max Loppert (24 ed.)] 


ROSENTHAL, NAPHTALI (1727-1798), Hungarian talmud- 
ist, founder of the Jewish community of Mor. While studying 
in Berlin at the yeshivah of David Fraenkel, he made the ac- 
quaintance of Moses *Mendelssohn; they became friends and 
maintained the friendship by correspondence after Rosenthal 
had left Berlin. After staying in Prague, he later settled in Mor, 
where his house became a center of learning, hospitality and 
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traditional Judaism. An atmosphere of religious study perme- 
ated his household: even his wife was acquainted with bibli- 
cal and talmudic passages in the original. His son-in-law, FE. 
Gomperz, assisted him in the management of the yeshivah 
of Mor. Rosenthal’s public activities were not confined to his 
own community: he was also the spokesman of the whole of 
Hungarian Jewry at the court of Vienna under Joseph “11 and 
the two subsequent monarchs. 

His son ELIJAH (1758-1833) was a businessman and 
bibliophile. Between the ages of 13 and 18 he studied at the 
yeshivah of Pressburg (Bratislava) and became an accom- 
plished talmudic scholar. From 1785 he lived in Komarom 
(Komarno), Hungary, where he kept an inn. His fellow-citi- 
zens wanted to give him the freedom of the town in recogni- 
tion of his charitable acts and public service, but the authori- 
ties would not confirm this. Moving to Pest, he opened a shop 
for Hebrew books and stationery in 1804. He himself was a 
book collector and his library was praised by Leopold *Zunz. 
Following the French Revolution (1789), he became active in 
the struggle for Jewish civil rights, remembering his own hu- 
miliating experience in Komarom. He wrote various memo- 
randa and petitions in pursuit of this aim. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Buechler, A mori Chevra Kadisa térténete 
(1791-1891) (1891), 5, 8; M. Kayserling, Die juedischen Frauen (1879), 
180; I. Reich, Beth-El, Ehrentempel verdienter ungarischer Israeliten, 
2 (1868), 334-54; J.J.(L.) Greenwald (Grunwald), Toledot Mishpahat 


Rosenthal (1921). ina 
Jeno Zsoldos 


ROSENTHAL, PAVEL (Pinhas; pseudonyms: Anman, P. 
Rol; 1872-1924), physician and author, a leader of the *Bund. 
Rosenthal, who was born in Vilna, where his merchant father 
was both a maskil and a religious Jew, joined clandestine so- 
cialist circles when at secondary school and at the University of 
Kharkov, where he became a Marxist. At the university he orga- 
nized socialist activity among the Jewish Lithuanian students, 
was arrested, and expelled. He did not complete his studies 
until 1898. Rosenthal joined the group of Jewish Social Dem- 
ocrats in Vilna. From 1895 he headed the “Jargon Committee” 
for the publication and propagation of popular scientific litera- 
ture in Yiddish among the workers. From the autumn of 1899, 
he practiced medicine in Bialystok, acting also as leader of the 
local Bund, and as editor of its organ Bialystoker Arbeter. He at- 
tended the third convention of the Bund (1899) and from 1900 
served on its central committee. In conjunction with J. *Port- 
noy at the Bund’s fourth convention (Bialystok, 1901), Rosen- 
thal drafted the resolution on the national question. He was 
the author of the “Manifesto to the Jewish Intelligentsia,” which 
was published in the name of the Bund in three editions. Again 
imprisoned, Rosenthal was exiled to Siberia between 1902 and 
1905. He played a prominent role in the revolt of the exiles in 
Yakutsk, the “Romanovka,’ which he described in his book of 
the same name (Rus., 1924). A member of the editorial board 
of Veker, the legally authorized organ of the Bund, Rosenthal 
shared all the vicissitudes of the Bund during the 1905 revolu- 
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tion. He was among the moderates regarding the Bund’s return 
to the Russian Social Democratic Party. During the period of 
reaction following 1905, he turned his attention to the problems 
of promoting culture and education for adults. In World War 1 
Rosenthal served at the front. After his discharge at the end 
of 1917, he was elected to the central committee of the Bund at 
its eighth convention. Resuming his professional and literary 
work in Moscow, Kiev, and Petrograd, Rosenthal was autho- 
rized to return to Vilna in 1921. Having previously identified 
with the internationalist wing of the Bund, in Poland he joined 
the short-lived Polish Social Democratic Bund. 

A prolific author, Rosenthal had wide and varied inter- 
ests. His work on revolutions in Western Europe, Vi Zaynen 
Forgekumen Revolutsies in Mayrev Oyropa, appeared in 1905. 
In his Der Kampf far Velthershaft un Velt-Vegn (“The Struggle 
for World Domination and World Routes,” 1924, first pub- 
lished in Russian, 1923), he included a chapter on the general 
role of the Jews. His articles on the history of the Bund are in- 
cluded in Royter Pinkes, 1 (1921), 45-63; 2 (192.4), 5-21. 

Rosenthal’s wife, ANNA, née Heller (1872-c. 1940), a den- 
tist, was an early member of the Hovevei Zion group of Vilna 
and was later active in both the “Jargon Committee” and the 
Bund committee. With her husband, she took part in the re- 
volt of the exiles in Yakutsk (“Romanovka’). She later resumed 
her Bundist activities. During World War 1, Anna was active 
in the osE and the Red Cross. Between the two world wars, 
she taught in Vilna in cysHo institutions, and was active in 
yIvo. She was a Bundist delegate at the congress of the Social- 
ist International (1931). Her memoirs were published in yrvo 
Historishe Shriftn (vol. 3, 1939). After the occupation of Vilna 
by the Soviets, she was arrested and died in prison. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 4 (1929), 123-5; LNYL, 1 
(1956), 128-31; J. Hertz et al. (eds.), Doyres Bundistn, 1 (1956), 157-925 
G. Aronson et al. (eds.), Geshikhte fun Bund, 3 vols. (1960-66), in- 


dexes. 
[Moshe Mishkinsky] 


ROSENTHAL, PHILIPP (1855-1937), German industrialist 
and founder of the Rosenthal porcelain works. Born in Werb, 
Westphalia, Rosenthal entered the porcelain trade as a young 
man, and left Germany in 1872 to work in the same field in the 
United States. Upon his return in 1879, he established a por- 
celain factory in Asch, Bohemia, and subsequently a second 
in Selb. Together with his brother Max, he developed the en- 
terprise into the largest of its kind in the world. “Rosenthal” 
became a hallmark for fine china and many of its pieces are 
regarded as art items. Rosenthal converted to Christianity. In 
1933 he came into conflict with the Nazis due to his Jewish ori- 
gins. Due to his company’s reputation, the Nazis did not risk 
attacking Rosenthal directly; eventually, however, they were 
able to have him declared legally incapacitated by exploiting 
quarrels in his family, thus depriving him of his rights. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wininger, Biog; H. Schreiber, D. Hanisch, F. 
Simoneit, Die Rosenthal-Story (1980). 


[Monika Halbinger (24 ed.)] 
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ROSENWALD 


ROSENTHAL, WILLIAM (1920-1974), U.S. sociologist. 
Rosenthal was born in Newark, New Jersey. He taught at Wag- 
ner College and was on the faculties of the Adelphi University 
School of Social Work and the Cornell University School of 
Labor and Industrial Relations and was also a field instructor 
for Wayne State University, New York University and Colum- 
bia University. He was associated with the Wurzweiler School 
of Social Work of Yeshiva University from its foundation in 
1957 and was appointed dean in 1973. 

Among his many activities in a lifetime devoted to gen- 
eral and Jewish social work and education, Rosenthal served 
as secretary of the Health and Hospital Division, Essex County 
Social Agencies; as supervising consultant to the Economic 
Opportunities Committee, New York City; and as consul- 
tant to the Department of Social Services, New York City. 
He was executive director of the Jewish Community Center, 
Utica, N.y., and from 1954 to 1965 executive director of the 
Jewish Community Center in Staten Island, where he made 
his home. 

Rosenthal edited the Group Work section of the Journal 
of Jewish Communal Services, and News and Notes for the Na- 
tional Association of Jewish Center Workers. 


ROSENWALD, US. family. suLIUS ROSENWALD (1862-1932), 
merchant and philanthropist, was born in Springfield, Illinois, 
the son of German Jewish immigrants. From 1879 to 1885, he 
was in New York City, working first at an uncle's clothing store, 
then opening his own, and finally starting to manufacture 
lightweight summer clothing. He moved the business to Chi- 
cago in 1885, where, as Rosenwald and Weil, it was fairly suc- 
cessful. In 1895 he bought a one-quarter interest in the recently 
established mail-order firm of Sears, Roebuck and Company 
for $37,500 and became its vice president. He became com- 
pany president in 1909. By 1925 his original investment was 
worth $150,000,000. Rosenwald was responsible for opening 
factories that produced much of the firm’s merchandise; in- 
troduced the famous “money-back-if-not-satisfied” guarantee; 
and expanded distribution of the firm’s mail-order catalog to 
40,000,000 copies annually. Rosenwald, who was somewhat 
paternalistic in employee relationships, stressed recreational 
facilities and introduced a profit-sharing plan. In 1925 Ros- 
enwald became chairman of the board, and remained in that 
post until his death. 

In the area of philanthropy, Rosenwald heavily subsidized 
the erection of ymca buildings for African Americans in 25 
cities and the establishment of thousands of rural schools in 
the southern U.S. from 1910 on. He served continuously from 
1912 as a trustee of Tuskegee Institute, and donated $2,700,000 
for the construction of model housing for African Americans 
in Chicago. The Julius Rosenwald Fund, established in 1917 
with a capital of $30,000,000, was Rosenwald’s chief philan- 
thropic instrument. He directed that the fund’s capital and 
interest be expended within 25 years of his death. 

Rosenwald was president of the Associated Jewish Chari- 
ties of Chicago (1907); contributed substantially to Jewish war 
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radio station broadcast in Winnipeg, and he was a patron of 
many western arts institutions, including the Royal Winni- 
peg Ballet. In recognition of his charitable contributions to 
the University of Manitoba, in 2000 the university’s faculty 
of management was renamed the Asper School of Business. 
Asper also generously supported the medical research founda- 
tion at Winnipeg's St. Boniface Hospital. The recently opened 
Jewish community center in Winnipeg, which houses a Jewish 
community school, archives, museum, state-of-the-art athletic 
facilities, and meeting facilities, was also named in Asper’s 
honor. Along with several honorary doctorates, in 1995, Asper 
was conferred with the Order of Canada, the highest award 
Canada can bestow on a citizen. 

Izzy Asper was an outspokenly partisan supporter of 
Israel. This generated some controversy. Some media observ- 
ers accused Asper of interfering in the editorial independence 
of CanWest publications, censoring out any criticism of Israel 
or its policies and, instead, dictating that CanWest publica- 
tions tow a tight pro-Israel line. Asper, in turn, accused the 
media in general and Canada’s public broadcaster, the cBc in 
particular, of anti-Israel bias. 

All three of Asper’s children are lawyers and even before 
Izzy Asper’s death in 2003 they began taking on major respon- 
sibilities in managing CanWest’s vast corporate empire. 


[Harold Troper (24 ed.)] 


ASS (Heb. 1197, hamor), in the Talmud the feminine form 
hamorah occurs, or aton whose colt is called ayir. The ass be- 
longs to the genus Equus to which belong the horse and the 
wild ass. Various strains exist in Erez Israel. The most common 
is small, usually brown in color (hamor is connected with Ar. 
hamar, “to be red”). However, other kinds exist such as the 
Damascus ass, which is tall, strong, and usually white or pale 
brown. This species is probably referred to in Judges 5:10 as 
ridden by the upper classes. Among other peoples the ass is 
regarded as a foolish animal; in ancient Jewish sources, how- 
ever, it is the symbol of patience and understanding. Issachar, 
who chose the life of the modest farmer, is likened to a “strong- 
boned ass” who bowed his shoulder to bear (Gen. 49:14-15). 
One of the best-known incidents associated with the animal is 
the story of *Balaam (Num. 22:22-30) whose ass sees an angel 
unperceived by his master and is given the power to speak in 
order to reprove Balaam for his obstinacy and quick temper. 
Unlike the horse which was regarded as a luxury or for war, 
the ass exemplifies the life of work and peace. The prophet 
Zechariah describes the savior of the people as “lowly and 
riding upon an ass, even upon a colt the foal of an ass [aton]? 
It is possible that the statement in the Talmud that “he who 
sees an ass in a dream should hope for salvation” (Ber. 56b) is 
connected with this passage. Today the ass is still employed 
in Israel as a beast of burden. 

[Jehuda Feliks] 
In Folklore 
According to medieval bestiaries, the ass “has no sense at all” 
and this was the general attitude toward the domesticated 
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ass in folkloric beliefs and tales, especially in Mediterranean 
countries. It played an essential role in the European medieval 
Feast of Fools; and in oral animal tales current among Jewish 
storytellers, it is the most foolish of all animals. The view of 
the ass in Jewish tradition stems from the aggadic fable of the 
lion, the fox, and the ass (Yal. 1:182; cf. Aesop-Chamdry, no. 
199, ed. Span, no. 22), which ends with the statement of the 
ass “having no heart (brains).’ The derogatory notion that the 
ass is the most stupid of all animals gave rise to the aggadic 
comparison of the Gentile to an ass (based on Gen. 22:3). The 
concept is relatively late, as the old aggadic attitude toward 
the ass was positive (see above). In Hebrew proverbial lore, 
the ass ascending a ladder denotes an incredible and impos- 
sible feat, such as the elephant “passing through the eye of a 
needle” mentioned in the Talmud (Ber. 55b; BM 38b), and the 
similar camel in the Synoptic Gospels (Matt. 19:24) and the 
Koran (7:40). It serves as a metaphor for the wisdom attrib- 
uted to fools in medieval and later literature. 


[Dov Noy] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Aharoni, Torat ha-Hai (1923); S. Feigin, Stud- 
ies in Memory of Moses Schorr (1944), 227; J. Feliks, Animal World of 
the Bible. IN FOLKLORE: Ginzberg, Legends, 7 (1936), 116; J.L. Zlot- 
nik, Midrash ha-Melizah (1938), 62-64; Scheiber, in: Folia Ethno- 
graphica, 1 (Budapest, 1949), 1-3. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Feliks, 
Ha-Zome’ah, 232. 


ASSAF, MICHAEL (1896-1983), Israeli author and specialist 
in Arab affairs. Born in Lodz, Poland, Assaf settled in Pales- 
tine in 1920 and became secretary of the cultural department 
of the Histadrut in 1921. He later went to Berlin to study Ara- 
bic and returned to edit the Arabic section of the Histadrut 
daily Davar. From 1937 he edited the paper’s Arabic weekly, 
and from 1948 the Arabic daily Al- Yom. He published Toledot 
ha-Araviyyim be-Erez Yisrael (“History of the Arabs in Erez 
Israel”; 3 vols., 1935), and devoted himself to seeking under- 
standing with the Arabs of Israel. For some time he was chair- 
man of the Israel Journalists’ Association. 


ASSAF (Osofsky), SIMHA (1889-1953), rabbinic scholar and 
Jewish historian. Assaf studied at the yeshivah in Telz and was 
ordained in 1910. He then served as rabbi in Luban and Minsk. 
From 1914 to 1919 he taught Talmud at the “modern” Odessa 
yeshivah founded by Chaim Tchernowitz and from 1915 to 1919 
served as its director. When the yeshivah was closed by the 
government in 1919, he spent two years studying in France and 
Germany and at the end of 1921 went to Jerusalem as an in- 
structor in Talmud at the Mizrachi Teachers’ Seminary. When 
the first classes opened at the Hebrew University in 1925, Assaf 
was appointed lecturer on the geonic period and its literature; 
from 1929 he also taught rabbinic literature, becoming full pro- 
fessor in 1936. For many years he served the Hebrew University 
as a member of the executive board, as chairman of the Insti- 
tute of Jewish Studies, as dean of the faculty of humanities, and 
from 1948 to 1950 as rector. From 1931 to 1943 he was a mem- 
ber of the Asefat ha-Nivharim and of the Vaad Leummi, as 
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relief during World War 1 and the post-war period; pledged 
$6,000,000 to promote Jewish agricultural colonization in the 
Soviet Union; and gave $500,000 each to the Hebrew Union 
College and Jewish Theological Seminary. Rosenwald opposed 
Zionism but contributed modestly to educational and agri- 
cultural institutions in Palestine. He served for many years as 
vice president of the American Jewish Committee. Active in 
general civic affairs, Rosenwald was a trustee of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, to which he donated $5,000,000; he pledged 
$3,000,000 for the Chicago Museum of Science and Industry; 
and he served on the Advisory Commission of the Council of 
National Defense during World War 1. 

LESSING JULIUS ROSENWALD (1891-1979), the eldest 
son of Julius Rosenwald, was a merchant, book collector and 
philanthropist. Rosenwald, who was born in Chicago, Illinois, 
entered Sears, Roebuck and Company as a shipping clerk in 
1911, and worked his way up through the company’s ranks. Af- 
ter naval service in World War 1, he took charge of the Sears 
plant in Philadelphia and, upon his father’s death in 1932, suc- 
ceeded him as chairman of the board until 1939. During World 
War 11, Rosenwald served as director of the Bureau of Indus- 
trial Conservation. In 1943 he led the foundation of the *Amer- 
ican Council for Judaism and was its first president. Rosen- 
wald and the Council campaigned vigorously in the U.S. and 
before the UN against the establishment of a Jewish national 
state in Palestine. Rosenwald continued the philanthropic 
tradition of his family through service and contributions to 
Jewish and general civic causes. In addition, he was noted as a 
collector of rare books and prints and contributed generously 
to the National Gallery of Art and Library of Congress. 

WILLIAM ROSENWALD (1903-1996), the second son of 
Julius Rosenwald, was a philanthropist and financier. Rosen- 
wald, who was born in Chicago, Illinois, served briefly as a 
director of Sears, Roebuck and Company before concentrating 
on his own investments. These included the American Securi- 
ties Corporation and Ametek, Inc. and Western Union. Ros- 
enwald was one of the outstanding figures in American Jewish 
philanthropic activity from the 1930s. He served as chairman 
of the national United Jewish Appeal campaign, and vice 
chairman of the Joint Distribution Committee, American Jew- 
ish Committee and United H1as Service. He also supported 
Tuskegee Institute, the Chicago Museum of Science and Indus- 
try and the New York Philharmonic Symphony Society. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: MLR. Werner, Julius Rosenwald (1939); An- 
gell, in: AyYB (1932), 141-76; E.R. Embree and J. Waxman, Investment 
in People: The Story of the Julius Rosenwald Fund (1949); Current Bi- 
ography (1947), 551-4; Forbes, 102 (Sept. 15, 1968), 74. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: Crisis and Response 1933-1983. Published in Honor of William 
Rosenwald’s 50 Years of Leadership in Jewish Philanthropy (1983). 


[Morton Rosenstock] 


ROSENWILLER (Rosenweiler), town in Alsace in the de- 
partment of Bas-Rhin, E. France. There is evidence of Jews in 
Rosenwiller from the middle of the 16"* century. Although an 
expulsion order was issued by the local lord in 1563, it does 
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not seem to have been effectively carried out, but the num- 
ber of Jews there remained small. The Rosenwiller commu- 
nity was important because its Jewish cemetery, dating from 
at least 1621, served some 20 Jewish communities in the area. 
In the second half of the 18'* century, almost 100 burials a 
year took place there. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Ginsburger, in: Souvenir et science, 1 


(1930), 24-51. 
[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


ROSENZWEIG, FRANZ (1886-1929), German Jewish phi- 
losopher and theologian. Rosenzweig was born in Kassel, Ger- 
many, the only son of well-to-do parents. His father Georg 
financially supported many charity institutions, including 
the Jewish community, but the family’s adherence to Judaism 
was minimal. In his youth, Franz came under the influence of 
his great-uncle, Adam Rosenzweig, a bachelor, an artist and 
a learned Jew, who lived in the Rosenzweig home and spent 
many hours with Franz. Through him the young boy learned 
of the Jewish world in an otherwise assimilated milieu. Un- 
like the rest of his family, Rosenzweig fasted on Yom Kippur 
(the Day of Atonement) and also took private Hebrew lessons. 
In 1905, he enrolled at the university, where he initially stud- 
ied medicine, as many a Jewish student did, but then turned 
to philosophy and history, concentrating on Hegel and Ger- 
man idealism. He wrote his Ph.D. dissertation on “Hegel and 
the State? 

In 1909, Rosenzweig tended towards assimilation, and 
justified the conversion of his cousin Hans Ehrenberg to 
Christianity. He did not see the advantage that Judaism could 
have over Christianity, the dominant culture, which would 
also help him obtain a teaching position, almost impossible for 
a Jew to get. Another cousin and friend, Rudolf Ehrenberg was 
already born a Christian. Eugen *Rosenstock, a Jewish convert 
to Christianity, became Rosenzweig’s closest friend. Rosen- 
stock, who would become an important nonconformist Prot- 
estant theologian, repeatedly urged him to abandon what he 
considered Rosenzweig’s merely nominal Judaism and to con- 
vert. After months of deep conversations, and especially the 
catastrophic conversation with Rosenstock during the night of 
July 7, 1913, Rosenzweig decided to convert. But he then made 
the condition, to convert not “as a pagan,’ but “as a Jew.’ All 
this led to a crisis and almost to suicide. He left his converted 
friends for a few years and refrained from having any contact 
with them. In the same year, on Yom Kippur of 1913, he at- 
tended in Berlin the synagogue of Rabbi Petuchowski and felt 
a profound identification with the praying Jewish community. 
After a few days he wrote his friends, “I shall remain a Jew” 
He then reshaped his life, rethought his identity, and devoted 
his further life to a sincere return to Judaism, moving from 
the periphery of Jewish life to its center. 

He developed a very close relationship with the philos- 
opher Hermann *Cohen, who had retired from the Univer- 
sity of Marburg and now taught at the Hochschule fuer die 
Wissenschaft des Judentums, the institution for adult Jewish 
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education in Berlin. Cohen was of enormous importance for 
the young returning Jew, who saw in his teacher a great phi- 
losopher and someone who represented a source of Jewish 
tradition. Only in 1916 did Rosenzweig resume his lengthy 
theological correspondence with Rosenstock, after he had 
strengthened his renewed Jewish roots; in this correspondence 
with his friend he explained his new existential position. Al- 
though he disliked Rosenstock’s continued attempts to convert 
him, the two remained in close contact. Rosenzweig inher- 
ited from his friend the idea of revelation as “orientation” in 
life, and devoted his first Jewish theological essay (Atheistische 
Theologie) to the idea of revelation, which went beyond what 
Rosenstock wrote and debated with Buber. 

In World War 1 Rosenzweig served in the German army, 
and, while stationed in the Balkans, planned the revival of Jew- 
ish education. He sent his plan to Hermann Cohen as an open 
letter called Zeit ists (It is Time, 1917), a letter that had an enor- 
mous influence. Towards the end of the war, in the trenches, 
with the retreat of the Balkan-troops and in the army hospi- 
tal he wrote the first draft of his Stern der Erloesung (Star of 
Redemption), his main work. At a feverish pace he wrote his 
major philosophical work, which contains hundreds of pages. 
New light has now been shed on it by Rosenzweig’s correspon- 
dence with Gritli Rosenstock, which will be discussed below. 
The Star of Redemption was written from August 23, 1918, to 
February 16, 1919, and published in 1921. 

In his return to Judaism, Rosenzweig was supported pri- 
marily by Hermann Cohen, but also by people such as Rabbi 
Nehemiah Nobel, Martin Buber, Joseph Prager, and Eduard 
Strauss. In 1920 he married Edith Hahn, and progressively ob- 
served the Jewish laws. Their son Raphael was born in Sep- 
tember 1922. Realizing that, as a returnee to Judaism, he could 
play a pivotal role in bringing Jews back to their roots, Rosen- 
zweig became interested in Jewish education, and in 1920 was 
appointed director of the Freies Juedisches Lehrhaus, an in- 
stitute of adult Jewish education in Frankfurt on the Main, in 
which the participants were invited to express their view on 
Jewish problems and to try to understand their identity. The 
same year, he turned down an offer by Friedrich Meinecke to 
become a professional historian. Instead, he desired to free 
himself from what he called “dead science” and from “mere 
cognition,’ so that he could enter into the flow of life, where 
real questions demand answers. In the Lehrhaus, he used his 
talents not to write books, but to provide living answers to 
questions from the public, who were increasingly interested 
after the war in the return to Jewish faith. 

According to Rosenzweig, the uniqueness of the Lehr- 
haus was in that people took part in conversations through 
questions and counter-questions. “Lernen,’ which in German 
means to study, but which, according to Rosenzweig in a 1919 
letter to Margrit Rosenstock, in a Jewish context means both 
to study and to teach, is possible wherever people come to- 
gether and try to overcome their estrangement from Judaism. 
The Lehrhaus in Frankfurt was not dependent on rabbis or 
religious teachers, but on people who knew little, in Rosen- 
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zweig’s words: “am ha-arets” (without Jewish education), but 
who brought with them a great enthusiasm in their return to 
Judaism. The teachers were Jews on the periphery who were 
assimilated and wanted to rediscover their identity. People 
would be willing to read Jewish texts, such as the Bible, Mi- 
drash, Talmud, the siddur or mahzor, and discover and build 
a Jewish life. It was not the books in themselves but rather the 
actual living encounter with other Jews that would create the 
opportunity to build Judaism. 

In Rosenzweig’s day, the dialogical method of learning 
was something novel, and at the universities it was completely 
absent. Today this method is more accepted. Practically, teach- 
ing now means being in interaction with the audience, cer- 
tainly in informal adult education. Yet, Rosenzweig rightly 
understood that when Jews study together, something else 
happens. Lernen is not merely interactive learning, it means 
creating a community of people who make ancient texts speak 
again to the present generation, in constant renewal. 

Alfred Jospe criticized the Lehrhaus in Frankfurt as be- 
ing over-intellectualized. In his view, the program addressed 
itself mainly to the intelligentsia and did not really reach the 
men and women who had questions but lacked a higher edu- 
cation. Secondly, he felt that the school’s accent was more on 
the transmission of knowledge than on the experiencing and 
living of Jewish values and ideas. While this criticism may be 
correct from a certain point of view, Rosenzweig’s concept 
of the Lehrhaus was important and functioned as a model 
for other houses of study in Europe and America. One of the 
great advantages of the Lehrhaus was that people, through 
participating in the programs and projects, could express the 
profound questions that dwelled within them and cultivate a 
sense of at-homeness with Judaism and the Jewish commu- 
nity. Rosenzweig had to realize his educational project within 
a public that was not used to interaction and, on his part, he 
had to abandon the attitudes that prevented him from being 
truly dialogical. However, the very concept of a new, perma- 
nent, dialogical learning style was revolutionary and remains 
so today. 

In the 1920s, Rosenzweig published a translation of 92 
poems by *Judah Halevi with a commentary. Together with 
Buber he began translating the Bible, reaching Isaiah 52. In 
their Bible translation, the two wanted to bring the reader 
into as much contact as possible with the oral origin of the 
Bible. The translation gained great popularity. They rendered 
the Tetragrammaton in the pronominal forms “I,” “You,” and 
“He,” highlighting in this manner the divine presence today. 
Rosenzweig accepted higher Bible criticism, and believed that 
there can be no contradiction between Torah and science, but 
considered the abbreviation “R” not as referring to the final 
Redactor, but rather to “(Moshe) Rabbenu; Moses our teacher, 
and considered the unity of the biblical text as the source of 
the Jewish faith. Rosenzweig, in opposition to extreme ratio- 
nalism, appreciated biblical anthropomorphisms as attesting 
to the living dialogue between God and man, and as a pre- 
eminent way of speaking of this relationship. 
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Rosenzweig’s important essay Die Bauleute (The Builders, 
1923) discusses the attitude of the Jew to the commandments. 
Unlike the orthodox Jew, Rosenzweig did not accept all of the 
commandments, but distinguished between the subjective 
“commandment” (Gebot), which addresses the individual in 
the present, and which he readily accepted, and objective Law 
(Gesetz), which he could “not yet” accept. His beautiful intro- 
duction to Hermann Cohen's Jewish writings and his other 
Jewish essays further testify to Rosenzweig’s steadily growing 
interest in Jewish life. 

Parallel to his religious evolution, Rosenzweig developed 
his existential philosophy and subsequently explicated it in a 
more popular way in Das neue Denken (The New Thinking, 
1925). The essay shows his dissatisfaction with German ide- 
alism and describes his kind of “new thinking,’ which takes 
into account the importance of dialogue, pluriform reality, 
language, and time. Instead of a philosophy serving history 
and politics and knowing nothing about revelation, Rosen- 
zweig posited revelation as leading to a life of community. 
Eternity (Ewigkeit) is to be realized in the everyday life in the 
community of believers. 

In his magnum opus, Rosenzweig conceived of the All col- 
lapsing into three separate elements: God, man, and the world. 
In opposition to pantheism, materialism, and extreme anthro- 
pology, he rejected the philosophical attempt to reduce these el- 
ements to one, and pointed to their interaction with each other 
in the relationships of creation, revelation, and redemption. In 
revelation, God addresses man with the commandment “Thou 
shalt love,’ which is the basis of all laws. Judaism and Christian- 
ity as collective answers to revelation are two twin communi- 
ties, which are different, complementary, and critical towards 
each other. They are partial truth in history, whereas God as 
the ultimate truth transcends them. Yet, as in Judah Halevi’s 
Kuzari, Judaism is given clear priority in the Star. 

In opposition to the idealistic attempts to find God in 
history and to make the world into a platform of the develop- 
ing Absolute Spirit as did Hegel, Rosenzweig's Star did not put 
history in the center, but “revelation” and “eternity,” which are 
a “rupture” of history. Jewish history has no epochs; it tran- 
scends time and is eternal. For Rosenzweig, there is a new 
form of interaction between philosophy and theology: theol- 
ogy talks about revelation as the objective breach of history, 
whereas philosophy approaches the same revelation from the 
subjective point of view. 

With his revelation-centered philosophy, Rosenzweig 
criticized idealism, which was current in the German uni- 
versities of that time and in which he was well versed. In 1917 
he had published Das aelteste Systemprogramm des deutschen 
Idealismus, in which he identified as Schelling’s a manuscript 
written in Hegel’s hand on a unified system of idealism. (Pég- 
gler now argues that the program fits Hegel and not the early 
Schelling; the subject is in debate.) In 1920 Rosenzweig pub- 
lished his Hegel und der Staat (1920). 

However, it was the Star that interested Rosenzweig 
most. In it he developed his anti-idealistic thinking, and he 
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expressed his existential philosophy in ancient Jewish terms. 
The Star, a compendium of Jewish insights, was first of all 
the result of his deep Jewish development: first through the 
crisis of 1913 and then through the friendship with Hermann 
Cohen. After the Star he led a Jewish life as a paralyzed, sick 
man, who worked on translations of Jewish texts and on mat- 
ters of Jewish adult education. He contracted amyotrophic 
lateral sclerosis (ALS), a disease that gradually prevented him 
from performing any motor function except from moving his 
eyebrows. Rosenzweig died after 7 years of long suffering in 
1929, at the age of 43. 


Rosenzweig and Buber 

Over the years, the possibility of a friendship between Buber 
and Rosenzweig prior to the publication of Buber’s I and Thou 
in 1922 had been considered; surprisingly, through numerous 
manuscripts and letters it was possible to prove that Buber’s 
theory of dialogue developed out of their dialogue. This re- 
search was undertaken by Rivka Horwitz in Buber’s Way to I 
and Thou (1978), which throws new light on the intimate per- 
sonal and intellectual relationship between the two. It shows 
that an early version of I and Thou, “Religion als Gegenwart” 
(Religion as Presence) was presented by Buber in Rosenzweig'’s 
Lehrhaus. Additional evidence is found in the correspondence 
between Rosenzweig and Martin Buber in 1922, while Buber 
was writing his monumental Ich und Du. 

Rosenzweig criticized Buber’s dialogical philosophy, be- 
cause it is based not only on the I-You relation, but also on I-It, 
a notion which Rosenzweig rejected as idealistic. He thought 
the counterpart to I-You should be He-It, namely “as He said 
and it became”: building it around the human I - the human 
mind - is an idealistic mistake. Therefore, Rosenzweig pre- 
ferred concentrating on the divine He, whose world man is 
searching for. The world is God’s world; He is the Creator of 
the world. There is ample proof that Buber accepted Rosen- 
zweig’s criticism with regard to Ich und Du, although not im- 
mediately, as it would have demanded a drastic change in the 
book, but in his later writing - not only in the Bible translation 
where the Tetragrammaton is translated Er (“He”), but also 
in his own philosophy in the coming years. Buber then wrote 
about the Creator next to the Eternal Thou. The archival evi- 
dence thus makes it increasingly clear that Rosenzweig’s phi- 
losophy played a more important role in the development of 
Buber’s philosophy of dialogue than previously recognized. 


Rosenzweig and Margrit Rosenstock 

Rosenzweig’s voluminous and recently published correspon- 
dence with Margrit Rosenstock-Huessy, Eugen’s wife, called 
Gritli, from mid-1917 until late-1925, casts unexpected and 
lively light on Rosenzweig’s New Thinking, as well as on his Ju- 
daism, his Jewish identity, his problems with his parents, with 
his friends and cousins, his attachment to uncle Adam, and 
his attitudes toward Christianity and Germany. They contain 
numerous philosophical and theological remarks and offer 
valuable insights into the birth and development of Rosen- 
zweig’s masterpiece, the Star of Redemption. In June of 1917, 
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Rosenzweig met Gritli in Kassel and he became her lover for 
some time. Whereas Eugen and his other friends wanted to 
convert Franz, Franz appreciated the attitude of Gritli, who 
was tolerant of the expression of his Jewishness. She did not 
try to convert him, and rather said to him in times of crisis: 
“Franz ich suche dein jiidisches Herz” (“Franz, I search for 
your Jewish heart”). The Gritli letters give new impetus for 
scholarly research into Rosenzweig’s philosophy and into the 
complexity of his life. Reading the Gritli letters, we see that 
the former tendency to write much about Hegel and Schelling 
as a source for Rosenzweig does not follow from these letters, 
whereas little has been written as yet on Eugen Rosenstock, 
Hans and Rudolf Ehrenberg, or Hermann Cohen's profound 
influence on Rosenzweig. In the letters, Rosenzweig gave 
Rosenstock a great deal of credit and he greatly appreciated 
Cohen, from whom he borrowed the idea of revelation as a 
new creation. 

The documents reveal many details about the Star, mak- 
ing it clear that the Star led Rosenzweig from thoughts about 
the exteriority of death and suicide to the positive experience 
of the life-transforming exteriority of revelation, which nour- 
ishes life in the community. In writing the Star Rosenzweig 
freed himself from a paralyzing and dead thinking, as well 
as from suicidal thoughts. He emphasized that the Star only 
elucidates one concept: that of factuality “Tatsdchlichkeit”: the 
fact (die Tatsache, das Faktum) which stands free from the 
idea. In the letters Rosenzweig speaks about his anti-idealistic 
thoughts on language, time, and eternity. He discusses the im- 
portance of the name, explained why he appreciated anthropo- 
morphisms and attributed a special place to paganism, namely 
as the truth in embryonic form, and elucidated his concept of 
the miracle (Wunder) of revelation as “sign” (Zeichen), i.e., as 
predicted in creation. He stressed the Jewish character of the 
Star, wanted a Jewish publisher for the book, and described 
the Star as counterpart of Rosenstock’s chief work Im Kreuz 
der Wirklichkeit (Cross of Reality). 

From these letters, we also learn about many existential 
problems, about his mother’s suicidal tendencies and Eugen’s 
continual attempts to convert him. Most importantly, the let- 
ters contain many remarks on Rosenzweig’s progress on his 
way to Judaism. He wrote on the Lehrhaus, on his translations, 
and on his joy of being of Jew. Noteworthy are his thoughts 
on the “New Law” (neues Gesetz), which is based on the com- 
mandment of love, which pertains to the whole of life and is 
not restricted to religion. This “New Law,’ being linked to the 
divine imperative of love, is not characterized by coercive 
force, but by its possible subjectivization: the objective Law, 
Gesetz, may become a personal commandment, Gebot. Just 
as “New Thinking” was required for philosophy leading “into 
life” (ins Leben), so the “New Law” in Jewish life could make a 
person alive (lebendig), turning him into a lively, responsive, 
and responsible being. 

Rosenzweig’s thoughts on the complex relationship be- 
tween religion and revelation remain crucial for any future 
Jewish-Christian dialogue. They are an eminent example of di- 
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alogue, showing its possibilities and its boundaries. However, 
the Gritli letters inform us that Rosenzweig changed his view 
on the relationship between Judaism and Christianity during 
the year 1919. Whereas in the Star he still viewed the twin reli- 
gions as antipodal, he now became increasingly influenced by 
Gotthold Ephraim *Lessing’s parable of toleration, Nathan the 
Wise, and developed a view of Judaism and Christianity that 
is less antithetical and more egalitarian than in the Star. The 
emphasis now was on human beings, not Judaism or Christi- 
anity. The institutions are not God’s bride; they are homes for 
the children of God, for people. Although Rosenzweig, like 
Lessing, conceived the truth as still having to be realized, he 
also remained critical towards Lessing and thought that the 
view expressed in Nathan the Wise is too bloodless and ab- 
stract; all persons are essentially different. 


Influence 

The Gritli letters, which contain more than a thousand pages 
and were published to a large extent in recent years, aroused 
renewed interest in Rosenzweig’s writings. Interest is also 
growing from another direction, as a result of the great schol- 
arly interest in the work of French Jewish philosopher Em- 
manuel *Levinas, who clearly recognized and expressed his 
debt to Rosenzweig. In May 2005, the Internationale Rosen- 
zweig-Gesellschaft was founded, which organizes scholarly 
activities in Europe, the U.S., and Israel. Rosenzweig’s impact 
on Jewish-Christian dialogue has been profound. His combi- 
nation of a dynamic interest in Jewish learning, of vast general 
culture, and of a non-parochial Judaism has attracted many 
Jewish intellectuals. 
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[Ephraim Meir and Rivka G. Horwitz (2"4 ed.)] 


ROSENZWEIG, GERSON (1861-1914), U.S. Hebrew writer. 
Born in Lithuania, he taught Hebrew in Bialystok, and in 
1888 he immigrated to the United States. Rosenzweig edited 
several Hebrew periodicals - Ha-Ivri (1891-1902), Kadimah 
(1899-1902), Ha-Devorah (1911-12) — they were short-lived 
and earned him neither fame nor a livelihood. He also edited 
Hebrew columns in the Yiddish press. 

Though he was a versifier rather than a poet, he had 
a genuine flair for satire and he was known to his contem- 
poraries as the “sweet satirist of Israel” and as a parodist he 
earned an honorable place in Hebrew literature. His Talmud 
Yanka’i (“Yankee Talmud’, 1907, 1909) poured a stream of ill- 
humored sarcasm on the peddler, the teacher, the rabbi. The 
pages of that collection of satires resembled the pages of the 
Talmud: the text in large letters, wreathed by commentary in 
Rashi script, is divided into six tractates instead of the talmu- 
dic six orders. Rosenzweig also denounced the vulgarisms of 
the country, the worship of money, the religion of success. Epi- 
grammatic neatness was his forte. Example: “What is the dif- 
ference between a convert and an anarchist? A convert denies 
what he believes, an anarchist believes what he denies.” Using 
a biblical phrase, he quipped sardonically about his impending 
death by cancer of the tongue: “Life and death are at the mercy 
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of the tongue” (Prov. 18:21). He published two books of epi- 
grams: Shirim, Meshalim u-Mikhtamim (1893) and Hamishah 
ve-Elef Mikhtamim (1903; reprinted in Russia). 

In the English preface to his Hebrew translations of 
“America,” “The Star-Spangled Banner,” and “Columbia, the 
Gem of the Ocean” which appeared in the booklet Mi-Zimrat 
ha-Arez (1898), he ventured to suggest that “the youngest na- 
tion is the heir of the oldest, and all that was best in the Jewish 
nation is now in the possession of the American nation to be 
developed and cultivated for the benefit of all humanity.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.R. Malachi, Massot u-Reshimot (1937), 
178-86; E. Silberschlag, in: JBA, 18 (1960/61), 62-66; J. Kabakoff, 
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sikon, 2 (1967), 845-6. 

[Eisig Silberschlag] 


ROSETTA (Rashid), town in Egypt, situated on the west- 
ern bank of the western tributary of the Nile. The *Genizah 
documents point to the economic activity of the Jews in Ro- 
setta, e.g., a letter dated February 16, 1000, from Fustat sent 
to Yeshua ben Ismail al-Maghrebi in Rosetta. Meshullam of 
Volterra mentioned the existence of a Jewish community in 
Rosetta in 1481. When, at the beginning of the 16 century, 
*Alexandria lost its commercial importance, Rosetta became 
the most important transit harbor for the maritime trade be- 
tween *Egypt and *Turkey. Jews in Rosetta did business with 
Jews from Rhodes. There were Jews in the town during the 
late Middle Ages, but the Jewish population increased con- 
siderably during the 16" century with the arrival of Spanish 
refugees. Rosetta became a well-organized community headed 
by learned rabbis. These included: R. Moses ibn Abudraham, 
R. Judah Mesh‘al, R. Abraham b. Sur, and R. Abraham Me- 
dina in the 16" century; the great posek R. Mordecai ha-Levi 
(born in Rosetta in 1620); in the first half of the 17‘ century 
the great dayyan R. David Gershon; R. Abraham b. Nathan 
(d. 1725); and R. Shabbetai Nauavi, his brother Isaac, and 
R. Judah Crispin in the 19» century. Abraham ben Hayyim 
Nathan (d. 1725) settled in Rosetta in 1695 and for 30 years 
dealt in international trade, employing agents in Turkey and 
*Italy in the 18" century. He contributed money to the Viga 
Yeshivah in *Jerusalem. Close to the year 1740, there was a 
debate about his inheritance, whose result was the founda- 
tion of the Hesed le-Avraham u-Binyan Shelomo Yeshivah 
in Jerusalem in 1747. In the 17 century Israel Crispin and 
David Re'uel served also as dayyanim. The *Karaite Samuel 
b. David, who visited Egypt in 1641, relates that there were 
then two synagogues in Rosetta. Israel Benjamin (*Benjamin 
11) found 50 families there in the middle of the 19** century. 
After the opening of the Mahmudiya Canal which connected 
the Nile with Alexandria, Rosetta lost its importance and the 
majority of its Jews left, so the community disappeared. The 
Jews lived earlier in their own quarter. The Jewish translator 
for the French vice consul in Rosetta at the beginning of the 
18" century was Abraham Metinoly. In 1709 there was a Jew- 
ish dragoman (translator) who served the French merchants 
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in Rosetta. The scholars of the community had good connec- 
tions with the Jerusalem community. There were Ottoman 
Jews, like Joseph Mitinoly who were translators. There were 
also Jews in the city who were French subjects. Some were also 
customs officers in the Ottoman period. 
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[Eliyahu Ashtor / Leah Bornstein-Makovetsky (274 ed.)] 


ROSEWATER, EDWARD (1841-1906), U.S. journalist, pub- 
lisher, editor and politician. Rosewater, who was born in Bu- 
koven, Bohemia, went to the U.S. with his family in 1854. He 
soon became a telegrapher, and as a member of the United 
States Military Telegraph Corps during the Civil War, he ac- 
companied Union forces and was responsible for transmission 
of Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation. Rosewater went to 
Omaha as manager of Edward Creighton’s Pacific Telegraph 
Company and also worked as a newspaper correspondent. 
He was elected to the Nebraska State Legislature in 1871 and 
founded the Omaha Daily Bee in connection with a campaign 
to establish an Omaha Board of Education. The rights of the 
common man and public improvements were constantly 
championed in the pages of the Bee, and though Rosewater 
gained numerous enemies, he became one of Omaha's best 
known and most influential citizens. Active in politics, Rose- 
water served on the Republican National Committee and its 
advisory board, represented the United States at two Univer- 
sal Postal Congresses, and served on the Mint Commission. 
Advocating direct election of U.S. senators, civil service and 
labor reforms, a postal telegraph system, and postal savings 
banks, and opposed to trusts and unequal taxation, Rosewater 
twice unsuccessfully ran for the United States Senate. His son 
VICTOR ROSEWATER (1871-1940) succeeded him as editor of 
the Bee. He was active in Republican Party politics, chaired 
Omaha’s first home rule charter convention and served on the 
University of Nebraska Board of Regents, the Omaha Public 
Library Board, and other public bodies. He was also a found- 
ing member of the American Jewish Committee. Rosewater 
retired from newspaper work in 1920. He was director of pub- 
licity for the Sesquicentennial Exposition, and later devoted 
himself to writing and lecturing. His books include: Liberty 
Bell (1926) and History of Cooperative News Gathering in the 
United States (1930). 
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ROSH HA-AYIN (Heb. 7°97 Wx), urban settlement in the 
coastal plain of Israel, 3 mi. (5 km.) east of Petah Tikvah, near 
the Yarkon, whence the name Rosh ha-Ayin (“Head of the 
Spring”) is derived. Ancient place names of the vicinity, the 
Hebrew *Aphek and the Greek Pegai (nya, “springs”), also 
point to the river sources. Since the Middle Bronze period, the 
site constituted a major road station on the Via Maris lead- 
ing from Egypt to Mesopotamia. As the area also commands 
the commodious entrance to the northern Judean Hills, sites 
of the vicinity were repeatedly fortified in history (Aphek, 
*Antipatris). The springs (which today are important in Isra- 
el’s national water planning), and adjacent pumping installa- 
tions, which provided water to Jerusalem during the British 
Mandate, were occupied by Israeli forces in July 1948. A large 
British army camp erected during World War 11 was con- 
verted in 1950 into a ma’barah that provided shelter for im- 
migrants from Yemen. In 1951, Rosh ha-Ayin was transformed 
into a permanent settlement, and in 1955 it received munici- 
pal council status. The town was Israel’s only large Jewish ag- 
glomeration in which nearly all the inhabitants originated in 
a single country, i.e, Yemen. The population grew through 
natural increase from 5,880 persons in 1950 to 11,600 in 1970, 
although hardly any immigrants came after 1951 and a con- 
siderable number of inhabitants left for other places in Israel 
over the years. Most breadwinners were employed outside 
Rosh ha-Ayin in industrial and other enterprises in Petah 
Tikvah and other towns in the outer ring of the Tel Aviv con- 
urbation. In the mid-1990s, the population was approximately 
17,800, doubling to 35,200 in 2002 as the city absorbed many 
residents from the Gush Dan area (the Tel Aviv conurbation). 
In 1994 Rosh ha-Ayin received city status in the presence of 
late Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin. Its municipal area was 
11.5 sq. mi. (30 sq. km.), its population heterogeneous, and 
its new industrial area (Afek) based on high-tech industry, 
mainly communications. 
WEBSITE: www.rosh-haayin.muni.il. 


[Shlomo Hasson / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


ROSH HA-SHANAH (Heb. 7187 WN), the Jewish New 
Year, the autumn festival celebrated on the first and second 
days of Tishri. 


In the Bible 

The name Rosh Ha-Shanah as it is used in the Bible (Ezek. 40:1) 
simply means the beginning of the year, and does not desig- 
nate the festival. The months of the year were counted from the 
spring month (Ex. 12:2), later called by the Babylonian name 
Nisan. The month known by the Babylonian name Tishri is, 
therefore, called the “seventh month” in the Pentateuch. When 
the festival on the first of this month is recorded, it is referred 
to as the festival of the seventh month and as a day of “memo- 
rial proclaimed with the blast of horns,’ or “a day of blowing 
the horn” (Lev. 23:23-25; Num. 29:1-6). In the Bible, the festival 
lasts for one day only; the two-day festival arose out of the diffi- 
culty of determining when the *new moon actually appeared. 
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The Babylonian name Tishri seems to derive from the 
root seru, which means “to begin.” The ancient Semitic peoples 
thought of the year as beginning in the autumn, at the time of 
the late harvest; cf. the expressions be-zet ha-shanah (“at the 
end of the year”), and tekufat ha-shanah (“(at) the turn of the 
year”), by which the Feast of Ingathering, or *Sukkot, which 
is in a sense the popular equivalent of the more priestly Day 
of Remembrance, is dated in Exodus 23:16 and 34:22 respec- 
tively. The *Gezer Calendar in fact begins with two Months 
of Ingathering. This was the beginning of the economic year, 
when crops began to be sold. It is plausible, therefore, that the 
biblical feast originally marked the beginning of the agricul- 
tural year. If this is correct, the rabbinic name Rosh Ha-Shanah 
only makes explicit that which had been implicit in the obser- 
vance of the day from earliest times. It was on the first day of 
the seventh month that Ezra the Scribe read the book of the 
Law before the people (Neh. 8:1-8). The people, conscious of 
their shortcomings, were distressed to hear the words of the 
Law; but Nehemiah, Ezra’s companion, said to them: “Go your 
way, eat rich viands, and drink the sweet beverages, and send 
portions to him who has none prepared; for this day is holy 
to our Lord; do not be sad; for joy in the Lord is your refuge” 
(Neh. 8:10). The psalmist is almost certainly referring to this 
festival when he proclaims: “Blow the horn at the new moon, 
at the full moon for our feast day. For it is a statute for Israel, 
an ordinance of the God of Jacob” (Ps. 81:4-5). In the critical 
view, the Pentateuchal legislation in which the festival appears 
belongs to the Priestly Code (p) and, therefore, to the post- 
Exilic period, when the Babylonian influences had become 
particularly pronounced. The older critical views consider the 
whole institution to be post-Exilic, pointing out, for instance, 
that there is no reference to it in the lists of the feasts in Deu- 
teronomy (16:1-17). More recently, however, S. Mowinckel 
(The Psalms in Israel’s Worship, 1 (1962), 120ff.) has advanced 
the suggestion that there existed in pre-Exilic Israel an autum- 
nal New Year festival on which God was “enthroned” as King 
(analogous to the Babylonian enthronement of *Marduk). He 
claims to have found marked traces in many of the psalms to 
substantiate his assertion. Although Mowinckel’s thesis has 
won wide acceptance, it is still the subject of debate. 


In Rabbinic Literature 

The Mishnah (rH 1:1) speaks of four periods of the year, each 
known as Rosh Ha-Shanah (see *New Year). One of these is 
the first of Tishri, and it is to this day that the name gener- 
ally refers. It is a day when all mankind is judged (RH 1:2). R. 
Eliezer taught that the world was created in Tishri; R. Joshua 
that it was created in Nisan (RH 10b-11a). In the Rosh Ha-Sha- 
nah liturgy, the reference to the day as the day on which the 
world was created follows the opinion of R. Eliezer (RH 27a). 
The motif of Rosh Ha-Shanah as a day of judgment is indepen- 
dent of the theme of creation. R. Nahman b. Isaac interprets 
“From the beginning of the year even unto the end of the year” 
(Deut. 11:12) to mean that God determines at the beginning of 
the year what is to be at the end of the year (RH 8a). Another 
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opinion has it that on Rosh Ha-Shanah heaven assigns to a 
person how much he will earn during the coming year (Bezah 
16a). Confidence in God’s mercy is expressed when it is said: 
“Tt is the custom of men who appear before a court of justice 
to wear black clothes, to let their beards grow long because the 
outcome is uncertain. But Israel does not do so. On the day of 
judgment (Rosh Ha-Shanah), they wear white garments and 
have their beards shaven and they eat, drink, and rejoice in 
the conviction that God will perform miracles for them” (Ty, 
RH 1:3, 57b). The theme of God as King is particularly stressed 
on Rosh Ha-Shanah because of the day’s association with His 
judgment (Ber. 12b). During the prayers of the day, it is neces- 
sary to recite ten biblical texts which have the theme of God as 
King (*malkhuyyot); ten which have the theme of God as He 
Who remembers (*zikhronot); and ten which have reference 
to the *shofar (shofarot; RH 4:5-6). These are explained as God 
saying, “Recite before Me on Rosh Ha-Shanah malkhuyyot, 
zikhronot and shofarot: Malkhuyyot so that you may proclaim 
Me King over you; zikhronot so that your remembrance may 
rise favorably before Me; and through what? Through the sho- 
far” (RH 16a). The four names of the festival in Jewish tradi- 
tion, based on the above, are: Rosh Ha-Shanah, Yom Teru’ah 
(“Day of Blowing the Horn’), Yom ha-Din (“Judgment Day”), 
and Yom ha-Zikkaron (“Day of Remembrance’). 

R. Keruspedai said in the name of R. Johanan: “Three 
books are opened on Rosh Ha-Shanah, one for the completely 
righteous, one for the completely wicked and one for the av- 
erage persons. The completely righteous are immediately in- 
scribed in the book of life. The completely wicked are imme- 
diately inscribed in the book of death. The average persons 
are kept in suspension from Rosh Ha-Shanah to the Day of 
Atonement. If they deserve well, they are inscribed in the 
book of life, if they do not deserve well, they are inscribed in 
the book of death” (RH 16b). The theme of the books of life 
and death feature prominently in Rosh Ha-Shanah liturgy. 
The intellectual difficulties in the whole concept were much 
discussed in the Middle Ages (see e.g. Nahmanides, “Torat 
ha-Adam; in: H.D. Chavel (ed.), Kitvei Rabbenu Moshe ben 
Nahman, 2 (1964), 264ff.). 


The Shofar 

The essential ritual of Rosh Ha-Shanah is the sounding of the 
shofar. The Mishnah (RH 3:2) rules that the horn of any animal 
(e.g. sheep, goat, antelope), except the cow, may be used as a 
shofar on Rosh Ha-Shanah. One of the reasons why the horn 
of a cow is not used is its reference to the golden calf and “a 
prosecuting counsel cannot act for the defense” (RH 26a). At 
a later period, the ram’s horn was preferred in order to recall 
the binding of Isaac for whom a ram was substituted (RH 16a; 
see Gen. 22:13). It is considered meritorious to use a curved 
shofar, symbolic of man bowing in submission to God’s will 
(RH 26b). The silence of the Scriptures as to why the horn is 
blown on this day left room for a wide variety of interpreta- 
tions among later teachers. There are ten frequently-quoted 
reasons, which scholars have attributed to *Saadiah Gaon 
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(see Abudraham ha-Shalem, ed. S. Krauser (1959), 269-70): 
(1) Trumpets are sounded at a coronation and God is hailed 
as King on this day. (2) The shofar heralds the beginning of 
the penitential season (from Rosh Ha-Shanah to the Day of 
Atonement). (3) The Torah was given on Sinai accompanied 
by blasts of the shofar. (4) The prophets compare their mes- 
sage to the sound of the shofar. (5) The conquering armies 
that destroyed the Temple sounded trumpet blasts. (6) The 
ram was substituted for Isaac. (7) The prophet asks: “Shall the 
horn be blown in a city, and the people not tremble?” (Amos 
3:6). (8) The prophet Zephaniah speaks of the great “day of 
the Lord” (Judgment Day) as a “day of the horn and alarm” 
(Zeph. 1:14, 16). (9) The prophet Isaiah speaks of the great sho- 
far which will herald the messianic age (Isa. 27:13). (10) The 
shofar will be sounded at the resurrection. 

Maimonides (Yad, Teshuvah 3:4) writes: “Although it is a 
divine decree that we blow the shofar on Rosh Ha-Shanah, a 
hint of the following idea is contained in the command. It is as 
if to say: Awake from your slumbers, ye who have fallen asleep 
in life, and reflect on your deeds. Remember your Creator. Be 
not of those who miss reality in the pursuit of shadows, and 
waste their years in seeking after vain things which neither 
profit nor save. Look well to your souls and improve your char- 
acter. Forsake each of you his evil ways and thoughts?” 

The particular shofar sounds blown on Rosh Ha-Shanah 
have an extended development. “A day of blowing the horn” 
(Num. 29:1) is, in Hebrew, called yom teruah, and is ren- 
dered by the Targum as yom yabbava. The phrase concern- 
ing the mother of Sisera who is said to have “looked through 
the window” (va-teyabbev; Judg. 5:28) is interpreted by the 
Rabbis as “and she wept.” Hence the shofar blast is said to be 
a weeping sound. According to rabbinic tradition, however, 
the teruah-yabbava sound must always be followed and pre- 
ceded by an extended, unbroken note, tekiah. Since there are 
three references to the teruah-yabbava sound (Lev. 23:24; 25:9; 
Num. 29:1), it follows that three teruah-yabbava sounds are 
required, each preceded and followed by a tekiah (RH 33b, 
34a). There are doubts as to whether the weeping sound means 
three groaning notes (shevarim) or a series of nine very short 
wailing notes (teruah). Is the biblical teruah-yabbava, then, a 
shevarim note, or a teruah note, or both together? In order to 
eliminate all doubt, the practice arose, and is still followed, of 
sounding all three notes. The order became: 

tekiah shevarim teruah tekiah (3 times) 

tekiah shevarim tekiah (3 times) 

tekiah teruah tekiah (3 times). 

The final tekiah is especially long and drawnout, and is 
known as tekiah gedolah, “the great tekiah” This series of 30 
notes, first sounded after the reading of the Torah, is again 
sounded during the repetition of the *Musaf Amidah (in some 
rites in the silent Amidah), and in many congregations also 
at the end of the service with an additional ten notes, so as to 
make a total of 100. The sounding of the shofar in the syna- 
gogue is an occasion of great solemnity at which God is en- 
treated to show mercy to His creatures. The Midrash remarks: 
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“R. Josiah said: It is written: “Happy is the people that know 
the sound of the trumpet’ (Ps. 89:16). Do not the nations of 
the world know how to sound the trumpet? They have numer- 
ous horns, sirens and trumpets, and yet it is said: “Happy is 
the people that know the sound of the trumpet? This means 
that Israel is the people which knows how to win over their 
Creator with the blasts of the shofar so that He rises from His 
throne of judgment to His throne of mercy and is filled with 
compassion for them and turns His quality of judgment into 
the quality of compassion” (Lev. R. 29:4). 


The Laws and Customs of Rosh Ha-Shanah 

On the first night of Rosh Ha-Shanah it is customary to greet 
one’s friends with: “May you be inscribed (in the book of life) 
for a good year.” The Sephardi version of the greeting is: “May 
you be inscribed for a good year; may you be worthy of abun- 
dant years.” At the festive meal, it is customary to dip the piece 
of bread, over which grace has been recited, into honey as a 
token of the sweet year it is hoped will come. For the same 
reason, a piece of apple is dipped in honey and before eating 
it, the prayer is recited: “May it be Thy will O Lord our God 
and God of our fathers, to renew unto us a good and sweet 
year.” Nuts should not be eaten on Rosh Ha-Shanah because 
they produce phlegm, and make it more difficult to recite the 
prayers of the day; also because the numerical value of the 
Hebrew for “nut” (egoz) is the same as that of “sin” (Het). In 
some communities, the loaves for the festival meal are baked 
in the form of ladders to symbolize the fortunes of men in the 
year ahead: some ascending, others descending life’s ladder. 
The custom of sending greeting cards before Rosh Ha-Sha- 
nah finds no support in the Jewish tradition, though it is now 
a widespread practice. 

The prophet Micah speaks of God casting the sins of 
Israel into the depths of the sea. “And Thou wilt cast (ve-tash- 
likh) all their sins into the depths of the sea” (Micah 7:19). 
On the basis of this verse, the *Tashlikh ceremony arose in 
which Jews go to a place where there is running water, the 
sea, a river, or a well (if neither of the former two are within 
walking distance) to recite this and other scriptural verses as 
well as penitential hymns and prayers on the first afternoon 
of Rosh Ha-Shanah (on the second if the first day falls on a 
Sabbath). There is no reference to the Tashlikh rite in the Tal- 
mud. A pagan origin for the custom has been suggested (J.Z. 
Lauterbach, Rabbinic Essays (1951), 299-433); a traditional in- 
terpretation has it that the fish in the river, whose eyes never 
close, are a reminder of the ever-watchful eyes of God, open 
always to look down on His creatures in mercy. 

The scriptural readings in the synagogue on Rosh Ha- 
Shanah are: On the first day, Genesis 21 and the haftarah, 
1 Samuel 1:1-2:10; on the second day, Genesis 22 and the haf- 
tarah, Jeremiah 31:2-20. The maftir on both days is Num- 
bers 29:1-6. 

Although Rosh Ha-Shanah as a festival is not more im- 
portant than the other festivals, greater solemnity has come 
to be attached to it since it is also considered a day of judg- 
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ment. *Hallel is, therefore, not recited. The day is imbued 
with an aura of awe as expressed in the prayer: “Now, there- 
fore, O Lord our God, impose Thine awe upon all Thy works, 
and Thy dread upon all that Thou hast created, that all works 
may revere Thee and all creatures prostrate themselves be- 
fore Thee, that they may all form a single band to do Thy will 
with a perfect heart.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N.H. Snaith, Jewish New Year Festival (1948); 
S.J. Zevin, Ha-Moadim ba-Halakhah (19 42°), 26-56; L. Jacobs, Guide 
to Rosh Ha-Shanah (1959); M. Arzt, Justice and Mercy (1963); S.Y. 
Agnon, Days of Awe (1965); Ta-Shema, in: Tarbiz, 38 (1968/69), 398f; 
P. Goodman, Rosh Hashana Anthology (1971). 


[Louis Jacobs] 


ROSH HA-SHANAH (Heb. 71077 Wx; “New Year”), eighth 
tractate in the order of Moed; in some earlier Mishnah and 
Talmud editions it is seventh, and in current Talmud editions 
it is placed fifth. Although Rosh Ha-Shanah is the rabbinic 
designation for one of the major festivals of the Jewish calen- 
dar, that which falls in “the seventh month, on the first day of 
the month” (Lev. 23:24), the tractate does not deal exclusively 
with this New Year. It opens with the statement that there are 
four days of the calendar, each of which is a New Year for its 
own specific purpose. Thus the first of Nisan is the New Year 
for kings and for festivals, and the 15" of Shevat (or the first) 
the New Year for trees. However, the first day of Tishri, the 
“New Year for years,” i.e., the beginning of the calendar year, 
became known as the New Year par excellence, and the bulk 
of the tractate’s discussion is elaboration of the laws concern- 
ing it, its religious significance, and the details of the sound- 
ing of the shofar. In mishnaic times, though the authorities 
were familiar with astronomical calculations, the New Moon 
was fixed on the basis of observation, which meant that, as a 
rule, the bet din formally proclaimed the New Month only af- 
ter it had heard evidence of witnesses who had actually seen 
the new moon. 

The tractate is divided into four chapters. Chapter 1 
speaks of the various New Years and indicates Rosh Ha-Sha- 
nah as the day of judgment for all mankind. It then deals with 
regulations concerning the fixing of the New Moon, and es- 
pecially with the qualification of the witnesses to it. Chapter 
2 continues with the subject of the determination of the New 
Moon, and concludes with the dramatic account of how Rab- 
ban *Gamaliel asserted his patriarchal authority to make R. 
*Joshua yield to his ruling. Chapter 3 deals mainly with par- 
ticulars of the shofar. The chapter includes a profound homily 
explaining that it is not the actual sound of the horn but its 
devotional effect which is important. Chapter 4 first discusses 
whether the shofar is blown on the Sabbath when Rosh Ha- 
Shanah falls on that day. Ordinances enacted by Johanan b. 
Zakkai concerning various subjects are recorded. It then deals 
with the order of benedictions for Rosh Ha-Shanah, which are 
arranged in the Musaf service. The tractate has Tosefta and 
Gemara in both the Babylonian and Jerusalem Talmuds. In 
the Babylonian Gemara, there is a discussion as to whether 
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the world was created in Nisan or in Tishri (10b-12a); the lat- 
ter view seems to have been accepted in later amoraic times, 
as reflected in the Rosh Ha-Shanah prayers of those days. Of 
particular interest is the elaboration on the idea of Rosh Ha- 
Shanah being the day of judgment for every individual as well 
as for mankind (16a-18a). 

Tractate Rosh Ha-Shanah is characterized particularly by 
two topics. The first is the intercalation of the year and how 
and when and for what reasons intercalation is effected, and 
what are the considerations which normally influence the de- 
termination of the yearly *calendar. The second is a systematic, 
philosophical, speculative discussion on everything concern- 
ing providence, and reward and punishment in this world and 
in the next. These topics are much better arranged and edited 
than others and more systematically than in all other tractates. 
The talmudic tractate was translated into English by Maurice 
Simon in the Soncino edition (1938). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Epstein, Tannaim, 363-72; H. Albeck, Shi- 
shah Sidrei Mishnah, 2 (1958), 305-9. 

[Arnost Zvi Ehrman] 


ROSH PINNAH (Heb. 732 Wx), moshavah in northern 
Israel, on the slope of Mt. Canaan south of the Huleh Valley. 
Rosh Pinnah was first founded in 1878 by pious Jews from 
*Safed who wanted to live by their own means instead of by 
*Halukkah. They named their settlement Gel Oni (“Valley of 
My Strength,” an adaptation of the name of the nearby Arab 
village Ja‘tina). The settlers, lacking both funds and farm ex- 
perience, and harassed by their Arab neighbors, gave up after 
just over two years. In 1882, however, the settlement was re- 
newed by First *Aliyah pioneers from Romania. The symbolic 
name “Corner Stone” is taken from Psalms 118:22. 

Although Baron Edmond de *Rothschild extended aid 
to the isolated moshavah, it did not make much headway. 
The farmers tried to grow tobacco, mulberry trees for silk- 
worms, and other specialties in addition to grain crops. After 
short periods of apparent prosperity these branches had to 
be abandoned for lack of markets. The British Mandate au- 
thorities maintained a police station and customs office near 
Rosh Pinnah. In the 1936-39 Arab riots, the moshavah suf- 
fered from repeated attacks. During the late 1930s the *Be- 
tar movement established a collective group in Rosh Pinnah 
which maintained itself by working on the local farms. In 
1938 three of its members who attacked an Arab bus in retali- 
ation for Arab terrorist acts were caught and tried by a Brit- 
ish court. One of them, Shelomo *Ben- Yosef, was hanged in 
Acre Prison and buried in Rosh Pinnah. A memorial stone 
was erected at the site near the highway where the episode 
occurred. After 1948, immigrants were absorbed in the vil- 
lage and in a nearby *ma’barah (immigrant transit camp) so 
that Rosh Pinnah’s population rose to 1,480 by 1953. Some of 
the newcomers, however, were later transferred to the nearby 
development town of *Hazor or elsewhere, with the result 
that the 1961 population droppped to 702 and in 1970 was just 
805. In 1949 Rosh Pinnah received municipal council status. 
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Grain crops and deciduous fruit orchards were its character- 
istic farm branches. In the mid-1990s, the population was ap- 
proximately 1,820, increasing to 2,210 in 2002 on an area of 
7 sq. mi. (18 sq. km.). Many of Rosh Pinnah’s residents earned 
their livelihoods in the tourist industry, mainly in the area’s 
guest houses. Some still worked in agriculture. 


[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


ROSHEIM, small town in the Bas-Rhin department, E. 
France. The earliest explicit evidence of the presence of Jews 
dates from 1215, when the Jews of Rosheim are mentioned as 
being engaged in *moneylending (the pledges consisting of 
Church vessels). At the time of the *Armleder massacres of 
1338 and of those which occurred in 1345 the town protected 
its Jewish residents On the other hand, during the Black 
*Death persecutions (1349) the community suffered exten- 
sively although it did not cease to exist. After 1447 there was 
a temporary expulsion of the Jews. During the 16" century 
the community enjoyed exceptional renown through Joseph 
b. Gershon of *Rosheim, leader and official representative of 
the Jews far beyond the boundaries of lower Alsace. At the 
close of the 17‘ century there were 18 Jewish families, com- 
prising 94 persons, in Rosheim. Under French rule the town 
endeavored to obtain at least a partial expulsion of the Jews, 
but its numerous requests were refused by the royal agent. In 
1784 there were 52 Jewish families (268 persons) in Rosheim. 
The number reached 500 (about 14% of the total population) 
at the close of the 19** century, but it declined sharply in the 
20' century. During World War 11, 35 of Rosheim’s Jews were 
deported by the Nazis. In 1970 only a handful of Jews were 
living in the town. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: FE. Blumstein, Rosheim et son histoire (1899), 


34-45; Z. Szajkowski, Analytical Franco-Jewish Gazetteer 1939-1945 
(1966), 250; Germ Jud, 1 (19637), 310f.; 2 (1968), 704. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


ROSIN, DAVID (1823-1894), German educator and scholar. 
Rosin was born in Rosenberg, Silesia. After having attended 
the yeshivot of Kempen, Myslowitz, and Prague (he was or- 
dained by S.J. *Rapoport), he wished to receive a regular 
school education. He went to Breslau, where he entered the 
Gymnasium, and graduated in 1846. Then he studied at the 
universities of Berlin and Halle (Dr. phil. 1851) and passed his 
teacher’s examination. Returning to Berlin, he taught in vari- 
ous private schools and was, on Michael Sachs’ recommen- 
dation, appointed head of the newly founded religious school 
of the Berlin Jewish community in 1854. He also taught at the 
teachers seminary. In 1867 he succeeded Manuel *Joel as pro- 
fessor of Midrash, Bible exegesis, and homiletics at the Breslau 
Jewish Theological Seminary. 

Rosin’s main scholarly work was on *Samuel b. Meir (R. 
Samuel b. Meir als Schrifterklaerer, 1880), whose Pentateuch 
commentary he published from a complete manuscript (Pe- 
rush ha-Torah Asher Katav Rashbam..., 1881, repr. 1949), 
which is the only scholarly edition of this work. He also pub- 
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lished a volume of Abraham *Ibn Ezra’s poetry, vocalized, with 
a German rhymed translation and with commentary (Reime 
und Gedichte des Abraham Ibn Esra..., 1885-94). Rosin’s lec- 
tures on Ibn Ezra’s philosophy were published by his pupil 
David *Kaufmann in the Monatsschrift fuer Geschichte und 
Wissenschaft des Judentums, 42-43 (1898-99), to which Rosin 
occasionally contributed. Among other subjects, Rosin dealt 
with the Sefer ha-Hinnukh ascribed to Aaron ha-Levi of Barce- 
lona (Ein Compendium der juedischen Gesetzeskunde aus dem 
vierzehnten Jahrhundert, 1871), and the ethics of Maimonides 
(Die Ethik des Maimonides, 1876). He edited M. Sachs’ sermons 
(Predigten. Aus dessen schriftlichem Nachlass, 2 vols., 1868-69). 
Rosin’s son HEINRICH became professor of medicine at Ber- 
lin University; a nephew, also called HEINRICH, was a well- 
known professor of law at Freiburg-im-Breisgau. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Brann, Geschichte des juedisch-theologi- 
schen Seminars in Breslau (1904), 97-99, 115, 128-9 (incl. bibl.); M. 
Grunwald, in: Breslau Seminary Memorial Volume (1963), 313-4; B. 
Drachman, ibid., 322. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Kaufmann, in: 
Monatsschrift, 42 (1898), 17-18. 


[Archiv Bibliographia Judaica (2"4 ed.)] 


ROSKIES, DAVID G. (1948- _ ), author, editor, and scholar 
of Jewish studies. Born in Montreal, Canada, he attended Yid- 
dish secular schools. He was educated at Brandeis University, 
receiving his bachelor’s degree in 1969, his master’s degree in 
1971, and his doctorate in 1975. He joined the faculty of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary in 1975, as associate professor; 
he became the Sol and Evelyn Henkind Chair in Yiddish Lit- 
erature and Culture and professor of Jewish Literature. An 
expert in the field of Eastern European Jewry, Roskies wrote 
and lectured extensively on the subject. 

In 1971 Roskies received critical attention for his Night 
Words: A Midrash on the Holocaust, one of the first liturgies 
on the Holocaust. The work has been translated into Hebrew 
and has been issued as an audio cassette. In 1975 he coau- 
thored, with Diane Roskies, The Shtetl Book: An Introduction 
to East European Jewish Life and Lore, which became a stan- 
dard text. 

His 1984 work, Against the Apocalypse: Responses to Ca- 
tastrophe in Modern Jewish Culture, won the Ralph Waldo 
Emerson Prize from Phi Beta Kappa. In this work Roskies 
traces the evolution of Jewish literature from a passive accep- 
tance of suffering to a stance of advocacy and a refusal to sur- 
render. Awarded a Guggenheim fellowship in 1985, he began 
a study of the modern Jewish return to folklore and fantasy; 
he edited The Dybbuk and Other Writings by S. Ansky in 1992, 
and authored A Bridge of Longing: The Lost Art of Yiddish Sto- 
rytelling in 1995. Roskies’s 1999 work, The Jewish Search for a 
Usable Past, considers the modern Jewish community’s self- 
image in relationship to the roles and values found in Jewish 
literature. Examining the promotion of modern goals, such 
as nationalism and secularism, by Jewish writers, he contends 
that contemporary Jewish memory has been shaped by liter- 
ary convention rather than fact. 
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well as chairman of its educational committee. After the estab- 
lishment of the State of Israel, Assaf was appointed a member 
of the Supreme Court, although he was not a trained lawyer. 
Special retroactive legislation had to be passed in order to le- 
galize his position. There was no sign of lack of legal training 
in his decisions, and his contribution was one of the greatest 
importance in introducing the concepts of rabbinic law into 
the legal system of the new state. He was active in many public 
and academic institutions. Assaf published articles and stud- 
ies - almost all in Hebrew - on the literature of the geonim, the 
history of Jewish law, medieval Jewish culture, and the history 
of the Jewish community in Palestine. Some of them were col- 
lected in his Be-Oholei Yaakov (“In the Tents of Jacob; 1943) 
and in Mekorot u-Mehkarim (“Sources and Studies,’ 1946). In 
addition, in the same period, Assaf wrote important volumes 
based on source material, Ha-Onshin Aharei Hatimat ha-Tal- 
mud (“Penalties after the Redaction of the Talmud,’ 1922) and 
Battei ha-Din ve-Sidreihem Aharei Hatimat ha-Talmud (“Reli- 
gious Courts and Their Procedures...;” 1924). A comprehen- 
sive four-volume work, Mekorot le-Toledot ha-Hinnukh be- Yis- 
rael (“Sources for the History of Jewish Education,’ 1925-43), is 
a remarkable anthology of sources relating to education which 
is at the same time a significant contribution to Jewish social 
history. Of outstanding importance are his critical editions 
of manuscripts and responsa of the geonic period (particu- 
larly from the Genizah) and the early codifiers. In collabora- 
tion with Israel Davidson and Issachar Joel, Assaf edited the 
Seder R. Saadyah Gaon (1941) and, together with L.A. Mayer, 
he edited vol. 2 of the Sefer ha-Yishuv (Mi-Ymei Kibbush Erez 
Yisrael al Yedei ha-Aravim ad Masei ha-Zelav “From the Arab 
Conquest to the Crusades,” 1944), to which he wrote a com- 
prehensive introduction. In his works Assaf combined a vast 
and expert knowledge of Jewish literature with a keen appre- 
ciation of the vital movements and characteristic features of 
the periods with which he dealt. This, added to his engaging 
personality, made him a popular and inspiring teacher. In 
1955 Assaf’s disciple, Mordecai Margalioth, edited a volume 
comprising lectures delivered by Assaf on the geonic period 
at the Hebrew University over a period of 27 years under the 
title Tekufat ha-Geonim ve-Sifrutah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Klausner, in: Sefer Assaf (1953), 7-11 (first 
pagination); Raphael, ibid., 12-34 (first pagination); B. Dinur, Benei 
Dori (1965), 104-11; Margalioth, in: Ks, 29 (1953/54), 257. 

[Moshe Nahum Zobel] 


ASSAULT, the infliction of any degree of violence on the body 
of another person, whether injury results or not. The biblical 
injunction, “he may be given up to 40 lashes but not more” 
(Deut. 25:3), which applies to *flogging by way of punishment, 
was interpreted as prohibiting, a fortiori, the nonauthorized 
flogging of an innocent person (Maim., Yad, Hovel u-Mazzik 
5:1; Sh. Ar., HM 42071). As it violated a negative biblical injunc- 
tion for which no other penalty was prescribed, assault itself 
was punishable with flogging (Mak. 16a; Ket. 32b). Striking 
one’s father or mother was an assault punishable with death 
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(Ex. 21:15), but the capital offense was later restricted only 
to such blows as caused bodily injury (Sanh. 11:1). Crimi- 
nal assaults, which result in any assessable injury and which 
also give rise to claims for damages, prompted the question 
of whether the civil or the criminal sanction was to prevail, 
it being common ground that for any one wrong not more 
than one sanction could be imposed (Mak. 4b; 13b). While 
as a general rule the lesser (civil) remedy would merge with 
the greater (criminal) remedy, so that the assailant would be 
liable to be flogged rather than held liable in damages, it was 
held that the sanction of payment of damages should prevail 
over the criminal sanction - for the practical reason (as dis- 
tinguished from several hermeneutical ones) that having the 
assailant flogged would not relieve the victim's injury, and “the 
Torah has regard for the money of the injured” (Tos. to Ket. 
32a). Thus, flogging came to be administered only where the 
assault had not caused any assessable injury (Ket. 32b; Maim., 
Yad, Hovel u-Mazzik 5:3; Sh. Ar., HM 420:2). This state of the 
law apparently failed to satisfy the rabbis, and in consequence 
they prescribed *fines for assaults which were insulting, 
but which had not caused substantial damage. The amounts 
of the fines were fixed, varying in accordance with the sever- 
ity of the assault (e.g., kicking, slapping, punching, spitting, 
hair pulling, etc.) - always leaving it to the discretion of the 
court to increase or reduce the fine in special circumstances 
(BK 8:6; Maim., Yad, Hovel u-Mazzik 3:8-11; Sh. Ar., HM 
420:41-43). 

While criminal liability depended on the availability of 
sufficient evidence of warning previously administered to the 
assailant and of the act of the assault itself, liability for dam- 
ages could be established on the strength of the assailant’s own 
admission or other simplified modes of proof (Maim., Yad, 
Hovel u-Mazzik 5:4-8). Damages were to be estimated and 
assessed by the court, the biblical law of talion (Ex. 21:23-25; 
Lev. 24:19-20) being replaced for this purpose by an elabo- 
rate system of assessing the value of injured limbs in terms of 
money (BK 83b-86a). 

Another distinction between criminal and civil assaults 
is that the criminal assault is deemed to be spiteful and ma- 
licious (Maim., Yad, Hovel u-Mazzik 5:1), whereas the civil 
assault might be unintentional: the warning, “nor must you 
show pity,’ given in connection with talion (Deut. 19:21), was 
interpreted so as to render even the unintentional assailant 
liable in damages (Maim., Yad, Hovel u-Mazzik 1:4), apart 
from the rule that the civil responsibility of a man never de- 
pends on the willfulness of his acts (BK 2:6). The amount of 
damages, however, would be reduced in cases of unintended 
assaults (see: *Damages). Mutual or anticipated assaults, as 
in boxing or wrestling matches, even if they result in griev- 
ous injury, do not give rise to claims for damages (Asher b. 
Jehiel, Sheelot u-Teshuvot (1803), 1* (274 pagination), no. 101:6; 
Sh. Ar., HM 421:5); but where two men assault each other ma- 
liciously, the one who suffered the greater injury has a claim 
for the damage suffered in excess of the damage inflicted by 
him (BK 3:8). 
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In 1981 Roskies cofounded, with Alan Mintz, Prooftexts: 
A Journal of Jewish Literary History, published by the Univer- 
sity of Indiana Press. From 1998 he served as editor-in-chief of 
the New Yiddish Library, published by Yale University Press. 
He also served as a member of the editorial board of the Po- 
sen Library of Jewish Culture and Civilization, and he was a 
member of the Association for Jewish Studies. 


[Dorothy Bauhoff (24 ed.)] 


ROSMARYN, HENRYK (1882-1955), lawyer, journalist 
and political leader in Poland. Rosmaryn, who was born into 
an assimilated family in eastern Galicia, joined the Zionist 
organization and while still a law student was elected a 
member of its central committee. Before World War 1, he 
edited the Zionist weekly in Polish Wschdd. In 1918 he founded, 
with G. *Zipper, the Zionist daily in Polish *Chwila, which 
was published in Lvov, heading the editorial board until 
1939. 

For many years, he was a member of the Zionist Ac- 
tions Committee representing the Zionists of eastern Galicia, 
and president of the Maccabi organization of Poland. From 
1922 Rosmaryn was elected three times to the Polish Sejm 
(parliament) in Warsaw and was an active parliamentarian. 
Rosmaryn was a member of the presidency of the Jewish 
Club (“Kolo Zydowskie”) in the Sejm, and became known 
for his struggle against the antisemitic policy of the govern- 
ment during the 1930s. With the outbreak of World War 11, 
he fled to Romania, from where he went to Palestine in 1940. 
Between 1941 and 1945, he represented the Polish govern- 
ment-in-exile of London in Tel Aviv in the capacity of con- 
sul-general. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N.M. Gelber, Toledot ha-Tenuah ha-Ziyyonit 
be-Galizyah, 2 (1958), index; I. Schwartzbart, Tsvishn Beyde Velt Milk- 


homes (1958), index. 
[Moshe Landau] 


ROSOWSKY, SOLOMON (1878-1962), composer and mu- 
sicologist. Born in Riga, the son of the noted cantor Baruch 
Leib Rosowsky, he studied at St. Petersburg under Rimsky- 
Korsakov, Glazunov and Liadov. He was a cofounder of the 
*Society for Jewish Folk Music in St. Petersburg (1908), where 
he also served as musical director of the Yiddish Art Theater. 
In 1920 he founded the first Jewish Conservatory of Music 
at Riga. Rosowsky immigrated to Erez Israel in 1925, taught 
music there and did research on biblical cantillation. He at- 
tempted, in cooperation with Y.L. *Neeman, to present and 
analyze the “essence” of the East Ashkenazi (Poland-Lithua- 
nia) style. This resulted in the voluminous work, The Cantil- 
lation of the Bible (The Five Books of Moses), published in New 
York in 1957. Rosowsky composed songs, chamber and orches- 
tral music, and music for the Hebrew theater. In his quest for 
a modern Hebrew style based on traditional and Oriental el- 
ements, he was a pioneer. His latter years were spent in New 
York, where he taught at the Cantors’ Institute of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Appleton (ed.), The Music of... Solomon 
Rosowsky (1963), 9ff., incl. bibl; M. Bronzaft, Ha-Askola ha-Musikalit 
ha-Yehudit (1940), 68-75, index; New York Times (Aug. 1, 1962), 31. 


[Mordechai Breuer] 


ROSS, BARNEY (Barnet, Dov Ber, David “Beryl” Rasof- 
sky, “The Pride of the Ghetto”; 1909-1967), U.S. boxer, three- 
time champion as lightweight (1933-35), junior welterweight 
(1933-35), and welterweight (1934, 1935-38), only Jewish fighter 
to win two different world championships, member of Box- 
ing Hall of Fame and International Boxing Hall of Fame. Ross 
was born on the Lower East Side of New York to Sarah and 
Isadore, religious immigrants from Brest-Litovsk, Russia. The 
family moved to the Maxwell Street neighborhood of Chicago 
when Ross was two, where his father, who was also a rabbi, 
ran Rasofsky’s Dairy store. A week before his 14" birthday in 
December 1924, Ross’ father was shot to death during a store 
robbery. His mother suffered a nervous breakdown and had 
to be taken care of by relatives; Ross and his older brother, 
Morrie, moved in with a cousin, and the three younger sib- 
lings were placed in an orphanage. In his anger, Ross rejected 
his Orthodox lifestyle and became obsessed with reuniting his 
scattered family. He became a petty thief and numbers runner, 
and worked for Al Capone, who reportedly gave him $20 and 
advised him to go straight. He turned to the ring, changing his 
name to Barney Ross so that his mother would not know he 
was boxing, and fought as often as five times a week, pawning 
his winning medals for three dollars apiece. In 1929, Ross won 
the Western and Inter-City Golden Gloves featherweight titles. 
His first professional fight was on August 31, 1929, and his big 
break came on June 23, 1933, when he fought Tony Canzoneri 
in Chicago for the world lightweight and junior welterweight 
titles, winning by a split decision and becoming the first fighter 
in the modern era to win two titles simultaneously. “Winning 
the titles was almost an anti-climax,” Ross said later. “My big 
thrill came a few weeks before the fight. That was when I was 
able to take the younger kids out of the orphanage asylum and 
reunite them with Mom.” His most famous fights were three 
welterweight championship bouts against Jimmy McLarnin in 
1934 and 1935 — Ross won the first and third, the latter despite 
breaking his left thumb in the sixth-round - which captured 
the nation’s attention and drew huge gates. Ross became only 
the third boxer in history to win world titles in three divisions. 
His last fight was on May 31, 1938, against Henry Armstrong. 
Referee Arthur Donovan moved to stop the bout in the late 
rounds and award Armstrong the victory, but Ross pleaded 
to allow the fight to continue, saying, “I’ve got to go out like 
a champion. Let me finish.” He lost the title in a 15-round de- 
cision and retired after the fight, having never been knocked 
out in over 300 professional and amateur fights. His record in 
81 bouts was 74 wins including two newspaper wins (22 KOs), 
four losses, and three draws. 

In World War 11, Ross fought at Guadalcanal, and while 
on patrol on November 20, 1942, he and three comrades ran 
into an advance party of Japanese. With the others wounded, 
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Ross defended them through the night while reciting Hebrew 
prayers from memory. He was awarded a Silver Star and a 
Presidential Citation. At the military hospital where he was 
treated for shrapnel in his legs and sides, Ross became ad- 
dicted to morphine. His habit cost him $500 a week until Ross 
sought admission to a federal drug treatment facility, where 
he kicked the habit. 

Ross, who was tremendously popular among Ameri- 
can Jews, became active in the Emergency Committee to 
Save the Jewish People of Europe, also known as the Bergson 
Group. He also was active in another Bergson committee, 
the American League for a Free Palestine, which sought to 
rally American support for the creation of a Jewish state. His 
autobiography, No Man Stands Alone: The True Story of Bar- 
ney Ross (1957) was made into a Hollywood movie, Monkey 
on My Back (1957). He is also the subject of a biography, Bar- 
ney Ross, by Douglas Century (2006). Ross was elected to the 
Boxing Hall of Fame in 1956 and to the International Boxing 


Hall of Fame in 1990. 
[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 


ROSS, DENNIS (1948-_), U.S. diplomat. Ross was born to 
a Jewish mother and a Catholic father and grew up in Marin 
County in Northern California. Trained as a political scien- 
tist at the University of California, Los Angeles, Ross worked 
on two presidential campaigns (Robert Kennedy and George 
McGovern) before settling into a career as a foreign policy 
professional. His first government assignments were working 
on U.S.-Soviet relations, arms control, and the Middle East 
during the presidencies of Jimmy Carter and Ronald Reagan. 
Ross eschewed dogma and confrontational positions in fa- 
vor of engagement and problem-solving through intensive, 
interest-based negotiations. His close relationship with Vice 
President George H.W. Bush at the end of the Reagan presi- 
dency led to his promotion to the senior ranks of American 
diplomacy following Bush’s victory in 1988. 

As director of Policy Planning under Secretary of State 
James Baker, Ross had substantial influence in shaping Ameri- 
can policy toward the Soviet Union as the Cold War ended. Ross 
advocated U.S.-Soviet cooperation in promoting Arab-Israeli 
peace and was instrumental in organizing the 1991 Madrid 
peace conference - which led to the first sustained, multilateral 
peace negotiations between Israel and its Arab neighbors. 

Ross’ behind-the-scenes approach, together with his 
widely regarded diplomatic skills, allowed him to make the 
transition to the Clinton Administration where he was named 
Special Middle East Coordinator. Following the signing of the 
1993 Israeli-Palestinian “Declaration of Principles” (the Oslo 
agreement), which was reached without American mediation, 
Ross’ stature grew as American involvement in Arab-Israeli 
peacemaking intensified during the ensuing seven years. Ross 
did not favor American arbitration, intrusive monitoring, or 
explicit conditionality between foreign aid and the negotia- 
tions, though he advocated a stronger American position at 
the end of the Oslo process. 
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When Israeli-Palestinian negotiations reached an im- 
passe, or when violence threatened to derail the process, Ross’ 
involvement often reached a fever pitch. He led marathon ne- 
gotiations that led to the signing of the Interim Agreement 
(1995), the Hebron Accord (1997), and the Wye River Agree- 
ment (1998). Ross worked closely with President Clinton, who 
became much more personally involved in the negotiations 
at the end of his presidency. 

Ross believed strongly in the strategic importance 
of an Israeli-Syrian peace agreement and devoted significant 
attention to these negotiations, though the talks ultimately 
collapsed in early 2000. In the last months of the Clinton 
administration, Ross led an intensive effort to reach an 
Israeli-Palestinian “final status” agreement. But this final 
push for peace, which included the abortive Camp David 
summit in mid-2000, ended in failure as large-scale, 
sustained Israeli-Palestinian violence displaced the negotia- 
tions. 

In his best-selling memoir, Missing Peace (2004), Ross 
blamed Palestinian leader Yasser *Arafat for the collapse of the 
Oslo process. After leaving government service, Ross took a 
senior position at the Washington Institute for Near East Pol- 
icy. Ross also became chairman of the Jerusalem-based Jewish 
People Policy Planning Institute. 

Although American Jews had previously served at 
the highest ranks of the foreign policy and national security 
establishment, they had generally not been granted overrid- 
ing authority to manage U.S. diplomacy toward Israel and 
its neighbors. He was the first to attain such a dominant po- 
sition and remained at the helm of America’s peace process 
diplomacy under both Republican and Democratic admin- 
istrations. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Ross, The Missing Peace, (2004); S. Lewis 
“The Receding Horizon: The Endless Quest for Arab-Israeli Peace,’ in: 
Foreign Affairs (September/October 2004); J. Heilbrun, “Dennis Ross 
and the Endless Peace Process,” in: New Republic (July 8, 1996). 


[Scott Lasensky (24 ed.)] 


ROSS, HERBERT (1925-2001), U.S. dancer, choreographer, 
and film director. Ross began his career as a dancer and cho- 
reographer but after 1969 he became known principally as a 
film director. He directed such films as Play It Again, Sam and 
The Owl and Pussycat, and the dance-oriented films The Turn- 
ing Point (1977), collaborating in its making with his wife, the 
ballerina Nora *Kaye; Nijinsky (1980); Footloose (1984); Pen- 
nies from Heaven (1982); and Dancers (1987). Ross also be- 
came an active dance director in theater and television. With 
his wife, he founded a short-lived company, the Ballet of Two 
Worlds, for which he created a full-length dramatic ballet, the 
Dybbuk. Ross created the choreography for various Broadway 
productions and in Hollywood he directed the musical ver- 
sion of Good-bye Mr. Chips. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: IED, 5:408. 


[Amnon Shiloah (274 ed.)] 
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ROSS, LILLIAN (1928?- ), U.S. writer. Born in Syracuse, 
Nn.Y., Ross moved to New York City in her youth and worked 
briefly for the newspaper pm before joining the staff of The 
New Yorker in 1945. Notoriously reticent about her age, she is 
listed in one literary reference work as having been born in 
1928, which would have made her 17 when she went to work 
for the magazine. There she became one of the better-known 
practitioners of a style of fly-on-the-wall reporting in which 
the writer never directly imputes motivitation. Neverthe- 
less, her portraits of people like Ernest Hemingway and Ad- 
lai Stevenson, among others, were considered to be succinct 
and revealing. In 1950, her first portrait of Hemingway was 
published in The New Yorker. It was an account of two days 
Hemingway spent in New York in 1949 on his way from Ha- 
vana to Europe. Ross captures Hemingway shopping for an 
elephant gun at Abercrombie & Fitch, aiming an imaginary 
weapon at the sky while walking along Madison Avenue. To 
celebrate the centenary of Hemingway’s birth, in 1999, Ross 
wrote a second portrait, detailing the friendship the two struck 
up after the completion of the first article. Together, the two 
works provide the definitive sketch of one of America’s great- 
est writers. Ross stayed with the magazine until 1987 and re- 
turned in 1993. She was the author of 12 books, including her 
memoir Here but Not Here: A Love Story, about her 40-year 
relationship as the mistress of William Shawn, the longtime 
editor of The New Yorker. 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


ROSS, STEPHEN (1942- ), U.S. developer. A native of De- 
troit, Ross earned a bachelor’s degree in accounting from the 
University of Michigan Business School and a law degree 
from Wayne State before obtaining a master’s in tax law at 
New York University. He worked for two years as a tax law- 
yer at the Detroit office of Coopers & Lybrand, then a ma- 
jor accounting concern. He was influenced by the success of 
his uncle Max *Fisher, who built a business empire in oil and 
gas, and became one of the nation’s leading philanthropists. 
Ross yearned to work in New York, and he picked up expe- 
rience at two investment firms, as an assistant vice president 
in the real estate subsidiary of Laird, Inc. and in the corporate 
finance department of Bear, Stearns & Co. In 1971 he began 
to organize deals by which wealthy investors incurred risk- 
free tax losses in affordable housing to shelter other income. 
He combined the idea of tax losses for wealthy investors with 
the procurement of subsidies for affordable properties. In 
1972 he founded Related Housing Companies with the goal 
of building or rehabilitating housing to blend into the com- 
munity. Throughout the 1970s and 1980s, Ross and his team 
built on the success to expand into a wider range of develop- 
ments, starting with Riverwalk, a large, planned mixed-use 
development along the East River in Manhattan, which was 
never built. Related built its first office complex, with 880,000 
square feet, in Westchester. From these beginnings came 
diversification into retail, industrial, office and mixed use, 
and a name change to the Related Companies, which included 
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New York Development, Related Urban Development, Related 
Lodging Group, Related Retail, Related Apartment Preser- 
vation, Related Management Company and Related Urban 
Management Company. There were offices in Miami, Chi- 
cago, and California in addition to New York, and the Re- 
lated Group of Florida became the largest and most successful 
developer in the state. In New York, the Related Companies 
was the developer of the $1.7-billion, 2.8-million-square- 
foot Time Warner Center on Columbus Circle in Manhat- 
tan, which opened in 2004. The company’s portfolio, valued 
in excess of $8 billion, made it one of the leading real-estate 
developers in the country. In 2004, Ross gave $100 million 
to the University of Michigan; it was the largest donation 
to any U.S. business school, and the university trustees 
promptly renamed the school the Stephen M. Ross School 
of Business. Ross was also involved in a number of philan- 
thropies. He was active in planning for a major renovation of 
the Guggenheim Museum, designed by Frank Lloyd Wright, 
in New York. He was a trustee of the Juvenile Diabetes 
Research Foundation. Ross and his partners in the Time 
Warner Center contributed $60 million to build the core and 
shell of the 100,000-square-foot new home for Jazz at Lincoln 
Center. Ross was a long-time supporter of the United Jew- 
ish Appeal-Federation of New York and was honored by the 
Jewish Association of Services for the Aged, among other 
groups. 

[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


ROSSELLI, Italian family distinguished for its patriotic ac- 
tivities in the 19" and 20% centuries. Settling in London in 
partnership with the *Nathan family, parents of Ernesto *Na- 
than, later mayor of Rome, they kept open house for Italian 
conspirators and patriots, especially Giuseppe Mazzini, who 
thanked God for the friendship of the family. Giannetta Na- 
than married Pellegrino Rosselli, and with him continued to 
follow the family tradition; it was in their house in Pisa (now 
a national monument) that Mazzini died, a fugitive, in 1872. 
Their descendants included CARLO ROSSELLI (1899-1937), 
socialist writer and economist, author of Socialismo liberale 
(1930, 1945) and of Scritti politici ed autobiografici (1944). 
Rosselli was one of the foremost opponents of Fascism, and 
founded for this purpose the movement Giustizia e Liberta 
with its own publication. He led an eventful life, including a 
daring escape by speedboat from Fascist confinement at Li- 
pari in 1934 and various commands during the Civil War in 
Spain, where he served with the International Brigade and 
was wounded in 1936. His brother NELLO (1900-1937) wrote 
Mazzini e Bakunin (1927), Carlo Pisacane nel Risorgimento 
Italiano (1932), and other works. He shared his brother’s views 
and fought with him in the underground against Fascism. At 
a Jewish youth movement convention in Leghorn in 1924, he 
propounded the thesis that Judaism is above all the religion 
of liberty. The two brothers were murdered in Bagnoles de 
POrne, France, by hired assassins of the Fascist government 
(June 1937). 
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[Giorgio Romano] 


ROSSEN, ROBERT (1908-1966), U.S. film writer, producer, 
director. Born in New York, Rossen was a prizefighter in 
his early years and worked on the stage before becoming a 
screenwriter in 1939. He wrote, produced, and directed: All 
the King’s Men (Oscar winner for Best Picture and nominated 
for Best Director and Best Screenplay, 1949), Alexander the 
Great (1956), The Hustler (Oscar nominations for Best Picture, 
Best Director, and Best Screenplay, 1961), and Lilith (1964). 
He wrote and directed Johnny O'Clock (1947), Mambo (1954), 
and They Came to Cordura (1959). He produced and directed 
The Brave Bulls (1951) and directed Body and Soul (1947) and 
Island in the Sun (1957). 

Other films for which he wrote and/or co-wrote the 
screenplay include: Marked Woman (1937), They Won't Forget 
(1937), A Child Is Born (1939), The Roaring Twenties (1939), The 
Sea Wolf (1941), Out of the Fog (1941), Blues in the Night (1941), 
Edge of Darkness (1943), A Walk in the Sun (1945), The Strange 
Love of Martha Ivers (1945), and Desert Fury (1947). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Casty, The Films of Robert Rossen (1969). 


[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


ROSSENA, DANIEL BEN SAMUEL OF (15'?-16' century), 
Hebrew poet in N. Italy. His principal work (1506) is a Hebrew 
adaptation in rhymed prose of the Italian romance “Bernabo 
e Luciana,’ still unpublished (Mss. Bodl. and Turin). Some of 
his shorter compositions have been published, including his 
contribution to an interchange of poems in praise and blame 
of women by contemporary Italian Jewish poets. His first 
marriage proving barren, he received special authorization 


to take a second wife. 
[Cecil Roth] 


ROSSI, AZARIAH (Bonaiuto) BEN MOSES DEI (c. 1511- 
c. 1578), the greatest scholar of Hebrew letters during the Ital- 
ian Renaissance. He was born in Mantua to the Min ha-Adum- 
mim family, one of the most eminent families in the history of 
Italian Jewry. According to a legend quoted by Rossi himself, 
the family was one of the few that the emperor Titus brought 
to Rome from Jerusalem after the destruction of the Second 
Temple. From the 13 century, the family produced a line of 
scholars, polemicists, rabbis, and artists, many of whom be- 
came famous in Jewish and Italian culture, especially during 
the Renaissance. At that time, the family was centered in the 
court of the Gonzaga princes in the city of Mantua, where 
the composers Anselmo de’ Rossi and his relative Salamone 
de’ *Rossi produced their work. Rossi received both his gen- 
eral and Jewish education in Mantua, but spent most of his 
life outside his native city. He studied medicine and appar- 
ently earned a meager living as a doctor throughout his life. 
He wandered to several cities in Italy, especially in the Papal 
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States, and lived for some time in Ferrara, Ancona, Bolo- 
gna, and Sabbioneta. When the pope expelled the Jews from 
his domains in 1569, Rossi settled again in Ferrara, where he 
wrote his major work. Toward the end of his life, he returned 
to Mantua, where he died after supervising the printing of his 
Meor Einayim (“Enlightenment to the Eyes,” 1573-75). Rossi 
did not publish anything until he was 60 years old. It seems 
that he did not even intend to publish, though a reading of his 
major work reveals that there is no doubt that he spent most 
of his time studying classical and medieval Latin and Italian 
literature as well as Jewish history and literature. An unusual 
event caused him to write an important book. In 1571, when he 
was living in Ferrara, the city was struck by a disastrous earth- 
quake which lasted intermittently for about ten days. Rossi, 
along with the majority of the survivors, fled to the fields out- 
side the city. The event seemed to him to be a direct interven- 
tion of God in the life of the city and in his own life, and in 
the first chapter of Meor Einayim entitled “Kol Elohim” (“The 
Voice of God”), he describes the phenomenon in great detail, 
giving a vivid description of each phase of the earthquake and 
its effect upon the citizens, Jews and non-Jews. He added a 
learned discourse on the reasons for, and the significance of, 
earthquakes according to classical and medieval non-Jewish 
scholars, comparing the natural causes given by the non-Jew- 
ish writers with the statements concerning the divine origin 
of this phenomenon found in the Bible, the Talmud, and the 
writings of medieval Jewish scholars. While outside the city 
during the earthquake, Rossi met a Christian scholar who 
was then studying the Greek pseudepigraphical work, Let- 
ter of *Aristeas (see Apocrypha and *Pseudepigrapha). The 
scholar asked Rossi for the true meaning of some part of the 
work, assuming that he was familiar with the Hebrew origi- 
nal of the text. When Rossi told him that there was no He- 
brew original, and that the work was unknown to the Jews, the 
Christian scholar was very much surprised. Since the Letter of 
Aristeas is important to the study of the text and development 
of the Old Testament (the book describes the translation of 
the Old Testament from Hebrew into Greek), Rossi decided 
to translate the work. He entitled his translation Hadrat Ze- 
kenim (“The Glory of the Elders”), which became the second 
part of Meor Einayim. The two chapters comprising Hadrat 
Zekenim are quite short, the largest and most important part 
of Meor Einayim being the third part, Imrei Binah (“Words of 
Wisdom”), which is divided into 60 chapters. This latter part 
is a revolutionary study of the development of the Bible and 
of Jewish history, chronology, poetry and culture. 

The sources which Rossi used reveal unusual knowledge 
and erudition, unequaled by any previous Hebrew literary 
scholar and by few subsequent scholars. Knowing very little 
Greek, he used Latin and Italian translations of the writings 
of the Greek philosophers and writers. He was fluent both in 
classical and medieval Latin, and was a master of medieval 
and Renaissance Italian literature. More than a hundred non- 
Jewish scholars are quoted in his work (see the list in D. Cas- 
sel’s edition of Meor Einayim, 1866), not only the oft-quoted 
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Greek philosophers, Plato, Aristotle, and Pythagoras, but also 
Homer, Aesop and Euclid. Classical literature is represented by 
Virgil, Terence, Tibulus, Seneca, Cicero, Themistius, and oth- 
ers. Because of the nature of his study, he had special interest 
in classical historians, relying upon such writers as Herodo- 
tus, Xenophon, Livy, Suetonius, Plutarch, Caesar, Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, Diodorus Siculus and Dio Cassius. In the fields 
of geography and natural history, he cites the works of Pliny 
and Strabo, and in medicine and law he also refers extensively 
to classical writers. Rossi paid special attention to the writings 
of Jewish scholars in the Hellenistic period, especially *Philo 
(whose name he translated as Jedidiah ha-Alexandroni). In 
fact, he was responsible for reviving the interest of Jewish writ- 
ers in Philo after the philosopher had fallen into oblivion for 
1,500 years. Intensively studying the works of the philosopher, 
he proved, among other things, that Philo did not use the He- 
brew text of the Bible but the Greek Septuagint translation. 
He conducted a special search in Italian libraries for remnants 
of the works of Jewish writers contemporary with Philo who 
wrote in Greek. The most unexpected of Rossi’s sources are 
the writings of prominent Church Fathers, among them Eu- 
sebius, Jerome, Augustine, Justin Martyr and Clement of Al- 
exandria. Employing the works of such writers to solve prob- 
lems in Jewish history and chronology was inconceivable to 
other contemporary Jewish scholars. Medieval Latin and Ital- 
ian literature constitute a significant part of his sources. The 
works of Thomas Aquinas, Isidore of Seville and Hugo of St. 
Victor are frequently quoted, and Dante and Petrarch greatly 
impressed him. He was especially influenced by Pico della Mi- 
randola, among Renaissance writers, not only by the content 
of his works but also by his methods of scholarly study. Thus 
Rossi was well equipped to fulfill the prodigious task that he 
set himself when he began to write Imrei Binah. 

In Imrei Binah, he studied the ancient history of the Jews 
by comparing the Hebrew sources, especially the Talmud, with 
the classical sources, Jewish and non-Jewish. His methods, es- 
sentially those of the critical history which began to be written 
in the Renaissance, were not applied to all the Jewish texts. 
Rossi refrained from using the critical method in the study of 
the Bible, but he applied it to talmudic legends, which many 
previous scholars had not accepted as absolute religious truth. 
The novelty of his approach was that although he was a Jew- 
ish scholar, Rossi usually accepted the facts given in the non- 
Hebrew sources rather than those given in the Talmud. (Oc- 
casionally where he failed to use critical methods with Greek 
and Latin sources, he made errors.) In the study of ancient 
Jewish history, Rossi discovered a more accurate length of the 
Persian period, i.e., the period between Ezra and Nehemiah 
and the conquest by Alexander the Great. Talmudic chronol- 
ogy and its medieval followers considered this period to be 
very short; Rossi attempted to determine its actual span and 
its importance in Jewish history. He proved that the *Josip- 
pon, regarded by medieval Hebrew scholars and historians 
as an authoritative source on Jewish history, is a medieval 
compilation, which, although making use of writings of Jo- 
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sephus, falsified many historical facts and is therefore unreli- 
able. This disclosure came as a shock to traditional scholars, 
who for many generations accepted the Josippon as the main 
authority on the history of the Jews during the Second Temple 
period. Another important aspect of Imrei Binah is its discus- 
sion of the revival of Jewish-Hellenistic literature written in 
Greek during the period of the Second Temple and after its 
destruction. Rossi was the first Jewish scholar to make use of 
these writings in the study of Jewish history, literature, religion 
and culture (though Christian scholars used them during the 
Middle Ages because they were included in Greek and Latin 
translations of the Bible). 

Probably the most important part of Imrei Binah is that 
devoted to the study of Jewish chronology. In a very detailed 
study, Rossi proved that counting the years from the creation 
and basing a calendar on this count is a relatively recent Jew- 
ish usage; none of the ancient sages in the talmudic or geonic 
period, and certainly not in the Bible, used a calendar reck- 
oned from the creation. Even in the early Middle Ages more 
ancient calendars were used, especially one based on the con- 
quest of Palestine by Alexander. Thus he exposed the fact that 
the calendar accepted in his day was not of ancient origin. In 
addition, he tried to prove that the Bible and the other ancient 
sources are insufficient for reconstructing the chronology 
from the creation to the present time. He thereby indicated 
that the calendar was not only untraditional, but that it also 
made a false claim. These findings seemed heretical to his tra- 
ditional contemporaries, and even his friends among the Ital- 
ian Renaissance scholars could not accept such a radical point 
of view. In the same critical manner, Rossi dealt with countless 
other subjects - archaeology, Jewish coins, the development of 
the Hebrew language and the use of Aramaic by ancient Jews, 
Hebrew poetics and poetry, etc. Although modern scholar- 
ship does not accept many of his conclusions, some are scien- 
tifically sound, and, in any case, there is no doubt that Rossi’s 
scholarship was more than 200 years ahead of its time. 

The advanced critical spirit and method of Meor Einayim 
made the work a subject of controversy for a long time. While 
it was being printed in Mantua, rabbis who heard about its 
contents raised objections, some of which Rossi answered in 
the work itself. When the work was published, the traditional 
rabbis in Italy were shocked, especially by Rossi’s attitude to- 
ward talmudic and midrashic legends and his denial of the 
validity of the chronology claiming to date from the creation. 
Even his friend and associate, Moses b. Abraham *Proven- 
cal, fiercely criticized Rossi’s attitude toward the calendar, as 
did Isaac Finzi of Pesaro. In 1574, even before the printing of 
Meor Einayim was completed, the rabbis of Venice, headed 
by Samuel Judah *Katzenellenbogen, published a proclama- 
tion of herem against possessing, reading, or using the book, 
unless one received special permission from the rabbis of his 
city. Rossi was not personally attacked, the impeccable con- 
duct of his private life easily meeting Orthodox standards of 
behavior. The herem was followed by similar declarations in 
such cities as Rome, Ferrara, Padua, Verona and Ancona, in 
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which rabbis warned their congregations against reading the 
work. The controversy spread to other Jewish communities; 
in Safed a proclamation of herem was prepared for the sig- 
nature of Joseph b. Ephraim *Caro, the great halakhist, but 
Caro died before signing it, and the herem was published by 
the other rabbis of Safed. Judah Loew b. *Bezalel of Prague, 
who defended the absolute truth of the talmudic legends and 
traditions, dedicated a major part of his work on the oral tra- 
dition, Beer ha-Golah (Prague, 1598), to direct attacks against 
Rossi and his teachings. Even in Mantua, where the author was 
well known and where the book was printed, persons under 25 
were forbidden to read it. Before his death, probably in 1578, 
Rossi wrote a reply to his critics, Mazref la-Kesef (1845; “The 
Purification of Silver”), which deals especially with the prob- 
lem of the calendar and chronology. Later, Mazref la-Kesef was 
printed together with Meor Einayim. The ban on Meor Ein- 
ayim persisted for more than a hundred years, during which 
time few scholars dared to use or even mention the work. 
Renewed interest in the book was aroused only with the be- 
ginning of the Haskalah period late in the 18 century, when 
maskilim found in Rossi’s work ideas similar to their own. The 
first modern printing of the work (after the Mantua edition) 
was published by the maskilim of Berlin in 1794. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zinberg, Sifrut, 2 (1956), 290-5; C. Roth, 
Ha-Yehudim be-Tarbut ha-Renaissance be-Italyah (1962), passim; S. 
Simonsohn, Toledot ha-Yehudim be-Dukkasut Mantovah, 2 (1965), 
462 ££; Introduction to Meor Einayim (1863, ed. by J.L. Zunz); Intro- 
duction to Meor Einayim (1866, ed. by D. Cassel); D. Kaufmann, in: 
REJ, 33 (1896), 77-84; S. Baron, La Méthode historique dAzaria de 
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[Joseph Dan] 


ROSSI, MADAMA EUROPA DE, highly accomplished 
professional singer in the court of the Gonzaga family in late 
16" and early 17" century Mantua. The sister of the composer 
and musician Salamone De’ *Rossi, she was the daughter of 
Bonaiuto De’ Rossi and the wife of the prominent Jewish com- 
munity leader David ben Elisha, whose last name was also 
De’ Rossi. Madama Europa had two sons, Bonaiuto (Azaria), 
who became a prominent Jewish leader and educator, and An- 
gelo (Mordechai), who became a court lutanist in Turin and 
a banker. Madama Europa’s grandsons also served as skilled 
court musicians and bankers in Turin. 

Madama Europa’s musical activities in Mantua are known 
through court salary records and letters from audience attend- 
ees. In one document of 1592-93 she is listed as “Europa di 
Rossi; along with a group of other musicians, including Clau- 
dio Monteverdi. The Christian community richly rewarded 
talented women singers who displayed high levels of skill. Fe- 
male singing groups were also in fashion, and Europa appar- 
ently sang in some of those ensembles. In Renaissance Italy, 
singers were frequently instrumentalists, and Europa may have 
played a lute or chitarrone. Madama Europa may have derived 
her stage name from singing “The Rape of Europa,’ an inter- 
medio written by Giovanni Gastoldi to the lyrics of Gabriello 
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Chiabrera. One such performance took place in 1608 as part 
of the festivities for the nuptials of Francesco Gonzaga, the 
crown prince, to the infanta Margherita of Savoy. Federico 
Follino, who may have arranged these events, wrote that Ma- 
dama Europa “reached the middle of the stage, then in her ca- 
pacity as a woman most understanding of music, she sang to 
the listeners’ great delight and their greater wonder, in most 
delicate and sweet voice, the madrigal.... While she sang, with 
the sweetest harmony, these tearful notes, the listeners were 
awakened, through pity, to shed tears.” 


[Judith Pinnolis (2™4 ed.)] 


ROSSI, SALAMONE DEF?’ (Heb. Shelomo Min-ha-Adum- 
mim; fl. first third of 17" century), composer from Mantua. 
Salamone de’ Rossi became the leading Jewish composer of the 
late Italian Renaissance, and a court musician of the Gonzaga 
rulers of Mantua. Very little is known about his life. He was 
apparently the son of a certain Bonaiuto (Azariah) de’ Rossi; 
but this Azariah cannot be identical with the well-known phi- 
losopher of the same name who expressed regret that he had 
no sons to survive him. Rossi’s published works ranging be- 
tween the years 1589-1628 are the only direct documentation 
on his life and work. It has been assumed that he was born 
about 1570. He entered the service of Duke Vicenzo I in 1587 
as a singer and viola player, and soon became the leader of 
the duke’s musical establishment and of an instrumental en- 
semble composed most probably of Jewish musicians. This 
group achieved a high reputation and was occasionally loaned 
to neighboring courts, as in 1612 when Alessandro, duke of 
Mirandola, invited “the Jew Salamon and his company” to his 
court. Rossi’s name as a violist appears on the ducal payrolls 
until the year 1622. The death of the last Gonzaga duke and the 
sack of Mantua by the Austrian (Hapsburg) army (1628-30) 
put an end to the golden age of Mantuan court music. In that 
year, many Jews fled to the Venetian ghetto where the Man- 
tuan music circle found a certain measure of continuation in 
the Jewish musical Accademia degli Impediti under the lead- 
ership of Rossi’s sponsor, the famed Leone *Modena, although 
it cannot be ascertained whether Rossi himself was still alive 
and active in the Accademia. With Salamone de’ Rossi, a peak 
was reached in Jewish contributions to western art music (see 
*Music). He was perhaps the last, but certainly the most im- 
portant, of a long and distinguished list of Jewish court mu- 
sicians (instrumentalists, singers, dancers, players) who were 
active in Mantua throughout the 16" century, and included 
Abramo dall’ *Arpa (c. 1542-c. 1577), a harpist, and the son of a 
distinguished harpist; Abramino, his nephew; Isacchino Mas- 
sarano, flutist, dancer, and dancing master (1583-99); Davit da 
Civita, madrigalist (published work, 1616); and Allegro Porto, 
composer (works published 1619, 1625). 

At the Mantuan court, Rossi developed his abilities 
through a constant exchange of views and techniques in com- 
position with the well-known musicians of the court, who in- 
cluded M.A. Ingenieri (his teacher and that of his colleague C. 
Monteverdi), G.G. Gastoldi, J. de Wert and L. Viadana. 
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Like the other Mantuan court musicians, Rossi started as a 
madrigalist but soon tried his creative talents at the new style of 
ornamental monody, i.e., songs or instrumental pieces with one 
leading solo voice supported by a fundamental bass. He is con- 
sidered the pioneer of these new baroque forms which include 
the trio sonata and suite. As a Jewish musician, his lasting con- 
tribution is his Ha-Shirim Asher li-Shelomo (published by Pietro 
and Lorenzo Bragadini, Venice, 1622/23), 33 settings for three to 
eight voices of Hebrew texts, comprising psalms, hymns, and 
other religious poems for festive synagogue services. The set- 
tings are composed in the then prevailing a cappella style of 
Palestrina and G. Gabrieli, with intent to regenerate traditional 
musical liturgy with polyphonic choral settings. 

Other musicians of the Rossi family included his sister, 
known as “Madama *Europa,’ and her sons Anselmo, Angelo 
and Bonaiuto. Angelo and his sons Giuseppe and Bonaiuto 
were musicians at the court of Savoy in Turin between 1608 
and 1649. 

Rossi’s other published works are: Canzonette a tre voci 
(vol. 1, 1589; vol. 2, 1592 (lost); reprint, Venice, 1596?); Madrigali 
a cinque voci, vol. 1 (15962; Antwerp, 1598?; Venice, 1600; re- 
prints, Venice, 1603, 1607; Antwerp, 1610?; Venice, 1612?; Ant- 
werp, 1618); vol. 2 (Venice, 15992; Venice, 1602; reprints, Venice, 
1605, 1610); vol. 3 (Venice, 1603; reprints, Venice, 1609, 1620); 
vol. 4 (Venice, 1610; reprint, Venice, 1613); vol. 5 (Venice, 1622); 
Madrigali a quattro voci (vol. 1, Venice, 1610), Madrigalleti a 
due voci (Venice, 1628); “Balletto,” in: Musiche... composte per 
la Maddalena..., (Venice, 1617). Instrumental music: Sinfonie, 
gagliarde, etc. (vol. Venice, 1622; reprint: Venice, 1636?; 1642). 
Modern editions 1, Venice, 1607; vol. 2, Venice, 1608; vol. 3, 
Venice, 1613; vol. 4, of Rossi’s works include: S. *Naumbourg 
and V. d’'Indy (eds.), Cantiques de Salamon Rossi (1877; 33 of 
the 35 pieces in Ha-Shirim Asher li-Shelomo, and a selection of 
madrigals); E. Rikko (ed.), Ha-Shirim Asher li-Shelomo (1967; 
2 vols. of transcriptions; the 3'¢, with facsimiles and transla- 
tions of the prefatory matter, not yet published, 1971); F Rikko 
and Joel Newman (eds.), Salamon Rossi — Sinfonie, Gagliarde, 
Canzone 1607-1608; E. Werner (ed.), Salomone de Rossi, Three 
Hebrew Compositions (1956); others, including arrangements 
with organ accompaniment, see Sendrey, Music, index. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: MGG; Riemann-Gurlitt; Grove, Dict; Baker, 
Biogr Dict; Sendrey, Music, index; C. Roth, Jews in the Renaissance 
(1959), 274-304; S. Simonsohn, Toledot ha-Yehudim be-Dukkasut 
Mantovah, 2 (1964), ch. 7, and passim on other members of the Rossi 
family; A. Einstein, in: HUCA, 23 (1950-51), pt. 2, 383-96; E. Birn- 
baum, Juedische Musiker am Hofe von Mantua (1893), and an up- 
dated Italian edition by V. Colorni, in: Civilta Mantovana, 2 (Mantova, 
May-June, 1967), 185-216; J. Newman, The Madrigals of Salamon de 
Rossi (unpubl. diss. Columbia, 1962), Ann Arbor University Micro- 
films 63-6121, incl. also a revised translation of A. Einstein’s article 
in: HUCA, 23 (see above); Adler, Prat Mus, 55-64; I. Adler, in: Jewish 
Mediaeval and Renaissance Studies (1967), 331-2, 340-4. 

[Edith Gerson-Kiwi] 


ROSSIN, SAMUEL (1890-1941), Soviet Yiddish writer. Born 
in Shumyachi, Smolensk, Rossin began his career with Bobe 
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Mayses (“Fairy Tales,” 1919), versified fairy tales for children, 
which were specifically Jewish in atmosphere and imagery. 
There followed poetry, stories, and a drama. His love poems, 
Farlibterhayt (“In Love,’ 1938), expressions of individual long- 
ing and fulfillment, eschewed social protest. Upbraided for 
composing melancholy, individualistic works in a collectiv- 
ist, progressive society, he replied that a poet could not com- 
pel his heart to march in step like a soldier. In his last lyrics, 
Lider Vegn Tatn (“Poems about Father,” 1939), his father, who 
died when the poet was thirteen, becomes the symbol of all 
Jewish fathers: restless, joyless, careworn, wandering with a 
pack on his back, barely eking out a living. Although past fifty 
when the Germans invaded Russia, he enlisted in the Soviet 
army and was among the early war casualties. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 4 (1929), 215f. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: A. Kushnirov, in: Heymland, 2 (1947), 144-49; B. Mo- 


gilner (ed.), Lirik (1983). 
[Sol Liptzin] 


ROSTEN, LEO CALVIN (1908-1997), U.S. humorist. Born 
in Lodz, Poland, Rosten was taken to the U.S. as a child. He 
received a Ph.D. from the University of Chicago in 1937. He 
had a distinguished career in the U.S. government as a con- 
sultant to the secretary of war and as a social scientist but was 
best known as a writer. Under the pen name of Leonard Q. 
Ross, he was the creator of one of the most famous characters 
in modern American fiction, Hyman Kaplan, a pupil at a night 
school for immigrants. Kaplan's existence outside this setting 
is never described and he is nowhere identified specifically as 
a Jew, but the matter is never in doubt. In his struggles with 
the English language Kaplan expresses the Jewish immigrant’s 
effort to integrate himself into American society and culture, 
his aspirations, and his sense of freedom and wonder in anew 
environment. Such matters are treated hilariously in both The 
Education of H*Y*M*A*N K*A*P*L*A"N (1937) and its sequel, 
The Return of H*Y*M*A*N K*A*P*L*A*N (1959), where Rosten 
deals with the interesting pupil-teacher relationship. Under 
his own name, Rosten wrote studies of journalism and Hol- 
lywood and a novel about an army psychiatrist, Captain New- 
man, M.D. (1962). In 1968 he published The Joys of Yiddish, an 
amusing and informative survey of the Yiddish language and 
its influence on everyday speech. In 1976, O K*A*P*L*A*N! My 
K*A*P*L*A *N! was published. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Newquist, Counterpoint (1964), 522-36; 
S.J. Kunitz (ed.), Twentieth Century Authors, first suppl. (1955). 


[Irving Fineman] 


ROSTOV, capital city of the Rostov district, Russian Federa- 
tion. The town was founded in the middle of the 18‘ century, 
and Jews started to settle there in the early 19" century; their 
population reached 5,000 in 1880, in a total population of 
100,000. Rostov’s development dates from the close of the 19 
century, when Jews actively participated in the development 
of its commerce. In 1887 the town was transferred (together 
with the town of *Taganrog) to the region of the Don Cossacks 
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and was thus excluded from the *Pale of Settlement. After the 
plans to expel the Jews (with the exception of merchants and 
owners of real estate) were nullified, only Jews who had lived 
there before 1887 were authorized to reside in the city. In 1897 
there were 11,838 Jews (about 10 percent of the total popula- 
tion) in Rostov. Jews, particularly the Poliakov brothers, were 
an important factor in developing Rostov as a transport cen- 
ter. Some Jews were grain wholesalers, others operated banks, 
and about 80 percent of the city’s doctors were Jews. Between 
1899 and 1910, Moses Eleazar *Eisenstadt held the position of 
government-appointed rabbi (*kazyonny ravvin) in Rostov. 
He was very active in the strengthening of Judaism and the 
propagation of Zionism within the community, after Russian 
assimilation had influenced its members. 

In October 1905, pogroms accompanied by looting and 
the murder of about 150 Jews broke out in the town, lasting 
three days. During World War 1, many refugees from the battle 
areas arrived in Rostov. These included the zaddik of Lubav- 
ich, R. Shalom Dov Schneersohn (see *Schneersohn family), 
the leader of Chabad Hasidism, who died in Rostov in 1920. 
Under the Soviet regime the Jewish public life of the town was 
suppressed, the Chabad followers were brought to trial, and 
many members of the He-Halutz movement were arrested and 
tried. There existed a Yiddish elementary school and club, but 
they were closed in the mid-1930s. In 1926 there were 26,323 
Jews (8.5 percent of the population) living there, and their 
numbers grew to 27,039 in 1939 (5.4 percent of the total pop- 
ulation). The town was occupied twice by the Germans: No- 
vember 21-29, 1941, and from July 24, 1942. On August 11, 1942 
about 13,000 Jews were murdered by the Germans near the vil- 
lage of Zmiyevka three miles from town. All Jews discovered 
later were executed at the Jewish cemetery; altogether about 
15,000-18,000 were killed in Rostov and its environs. 

According to the 1959 census, about 21,500 Jews were 
again living in the Rostov oblast (district), 1,395 of them hav- 
ing declared Yiddish as their mother tongue; but the actual 
number of Jews was probably closer to 30,000. From 1959, 
matzah baking in the synagogue was stopped for reasons of 
“sanitation”; matzah is brought yearly from Tbilisi. In 1970 
there was no synagogue, rabbi, or cantor in Rostov. 

Though many Jews left during the 1990s, Jewish life al- 
ready revived in the late 1980s and an active community cen- 
ter was inaugurated, as well as a Jewish day school, yeshivah, 
kindergarten, and Sunday school. Chief Rabbi Chaim Frid- 
man conducts varied religious activities at the synagogue. In 
the early 21°t century the Jewish population of the city was 
around 10,000. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Merder fun Felker (1944); Die Judenpogrome 
in Russland, 1 (1909). 

[Yehuda Slutsky / Shmuel Spector (274 ed.)] 


ROSTOW, EUGENE VICTOR DEBS (1913-2002), U.S. 
lawyer, economist, and government official; brother of Walt 
Whitman *Rostow. Born in New York City, Rostow gradu- 
ated from Yale University in 1933. He began teaching law in 
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1938 at Yale, where in 1944 he was appointed professor of law. 
During World War 11, he worked for the Lend Lease admin- 
istration. After the war he helped develop the Marshall Plan, 
which offered U.S. financial aid to foster economic recovery 
in Europe. In 1964 Rostow became professor of law and pub- 
lic affairs and was dean of the Yale Law School from 1955 to 
1965. During his teaching career (1944-84), Rostow served 
as adviser to the State Department (1942-1944) and was as- 
sistant executive secretary of the Economic Commission for 
Europe (1949-1950). He was also a member of the U.S. attor- 
ney general's national committee for the study of anti-trust 
laws (1954-55); a member of the advisory council of the Peace 
Corps; and consultant to the undersecretary of state from 1961 
to 1966 and undersecretary of state from 1966 to 1969. He was 
one of President *Johnson’s close advisers on U.S. policy to- 
ward the Arab-Israeli crisis, and was known in Washington 
for his firm support of the Israeli position during and after 
the Six-Day War. He was a leading supporter of U.S. military 
intervention in Vietnam. With the change in administration 
in 1969, Rostow returned to teach law at Yale. He returned to 
public office when he was appointed head of the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency (1981-83) by President Ronald 
Reagan. Rostow was the highest-ranking Democrat to serve 
in the administration. 

Rostow’s writings include: A National Policy for the Oil 
Industry (1948), The Sovereign Prerogative (1962), Perspectives 
on the Court (with M. Friedman and W.M. Beaney, 1967), Law, 
Power, and the Pursuit of Peace (1968), Peace in the Balance 
(1972), Middle East: Critical Choices for the U.S.A. (1977), To- 
ward Managed Peace (1993), and The Ideal in Law (1995). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Current Biography Yearbook 1961 (1962), 
393-5. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Whitworth, Naive Questions about 
War and Peace: Conversations with Eugene V. Rostow (1970). 


ROSTOW, WALT WHITMAN (1916-2003), U.S. economist; 
brother of Eugene *Rostow. Born in New York City, Rostow 
received a Ph.D. in economics from Yale University in 1940. 
That year, he taught economics at Columbia University. Dur- 
ing World War 11 (1942-45), he served as a major in the Office 
of Strategic Services (oss). After serving as assistant chief of 
the State Department’s German-Austrian economic section 
(1945-46), he went to Oxford, England, as professor of Ameri- 
can history (1946-47). In the latter year, he became assistant 
to the executive secretary of the Economic Commission for 
Europe, a post he held until 1950 when he was appointed pro- 
fessor of American history at Cambridge University. Later that 
year, Rostow returned to the United States to teach economic 
history at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology in Bos- 
ton. In 1961 he moved to Washington to serve as deputy spe- 
cial assistant to President John F. *Kennedy, and in the same 
year became counselor of the policy-planning council of the 
State Department. In 1966 President Lyndon *Johnson named 
him his Special Assistant for National Security Affairs, and he 
became known as an advocate of United States military inter- 
vention in Vietnam. In the Middle East, Rostow urged a policy 
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of U.S. diplomatic and military support for Israel, particularly 
after the 1967 Six-Day War. In 1969, with the change in the 
administration, he returned to teaching economics and his- 
tory — at the University of Texas. When he retired from teach- 
ing, Rostow became the Rex G. Baker, Jr. Professor Emeritus 
of Political Economy. In 1992, he helped found the Austin 
Project and served as chairman of the board and task force 
director from 1992 to 1998. 

Among his many honors, Rostow received the Order of 
the British Empire (honorary, military division, 1945); the Le- 
gion of Merit (1945); and the Presidential Medal of Freedom 
(with distinction, 1969). 

Rostow’s more than 30 publications include: The Stages 
of Economic Growth (1952), a widely influential work in which 
Rostow outlined five stages of economic growth through 
which societies pass; Dynamics of Soviet Society (1953); The 
United States in the World Arena (1960); View from the Seventh 
Floor (1964); Politics and the Stages of Growth (1971); How It All 
Began (1975); Why the Poor Get Richer and the Rich Slow Down 
(1980); Theorists of Economic Growth from David Hume to the 
Present (1990); The Great Population Spike and After (1998); 
and Concept and Controversy (2003). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Wise, in: L. Tanzer (ed.), Kennedy Circle 
(1961), 29-57; P. Anderson, Presidents’ Men (1968), 383-5; Current 
Biography Yearbook 1961 (1962), 395-7. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. 
Kindleberger and G. Di Tella (eds.), Economics in the Long View: Es- 
says in Honor of W.W. Rostow (1982). 


[Joachim O. Ronall / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


ROTBAUM, JACOB (1901-_), Polish producer. Born in War- 
saw, Rotbaum acted with experimental groups and traveled in 
Europe and in the U.S. Returning to Warsaw, he worked dur- 
ing the 1930s as a professional producer. His first important 
production was Roar China by the Soviet writer S.M. Tretya- 
kov. This was followed by Itzik *Manger’s The Three Hotzmachs 
(based on *Goldfaden) for the Yung Theater, and Shalom 
Aleichem’s Groser Gevins. He also worked in the Polish theater 
and produced N.F. Pogodin’s Man with the Gun (1938). After 
World War 11 he again produced on the Polish stage. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: “Mayn Tsuzamenarbet mit'n Yiddishen 
Melukhe -Teater.in Poylen, in: 25 yor yiddisher Meluche teater in 
Folks-Poylen (1949-1974), 23-32 (Yiddish); 34-35 (English); 35-36 
(Polish). 


ROTBLAT, SIR JOSEPH (1911-2005), physicist and Nobel 
Peace Prize laureate. Rotblat was born in Warsaw, Poland, and 
became a U.K. citizen in 1945. He graduated with an M.A. in 
physics from the Free University of Poland (1932) and a doc- 
torate in physics from the University of Warsaw (1938). He 
worked in the Warsaw Radiological Laboratory before joining 
James Chadwick as an Oliver Lodge Research Fellow at the 
University of Liverpool (1939). His work helped to establish, 
firstly, that a sustained fissile chain reaction could follow the 
bombardment of uranium with neutrons, and secondly, that 
this reaction produced the transuranic element later named 
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plutonium. Subsequently in 1944, he joined the Manhattan 
Project in Los Alamos but returned to the U.K. the same year 
because of moral scruples about producing nuclear weapons 
once it was clear that the Germans could not do so. He was 
the only project member who left on moral grounds. He was 
director of research in nuclear physics at Liverpool Univer- 
sity (1945-49) before becoming professor of physics at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital Medical College, University of London, 
and chief physicist at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital (1950-76), 
after which he became emeritus professor. During this period 
he pursued research on the biological effects of irradiation and 
the clinical applications of radioisotopes resulting in notable 
papers on subjects such as the diagnosis of thyroid disease and 
the deleterious effects of the bone-seeking isotope strontium- 
go. His concerns over the potential catastrophic effects of nu- 
clear weapons were enhanced by his analysis of the radioactive 
fallout from hydrogen bomb tests at Bikini Atoll. This led him 
to sign the Russell-Einstein manifesto of 1955 warning about 
the consequences of war involving nuclear weapons. In 1957 
Rotblat and Bertrand Russell founded the Pugwash Confer- 
ence on Science and World Affairs, an international organi- 
zation of scientists and others seeking solutions to global se- 
curity threats and ultimately to eliminate nuclear weapons. In 
1995 he and the Pugwash Conference shared the Nobel Peace 
Prize. He continued to express his concerns over nuclear and 
biological warfare after the Cold War ended and continually 
stressed the social responsibilities of scientists. His honors in- 
clude the c.B.£. (1985), the Albert Einstein Peace Prize (1992), 
belated election to the Royal Society (1995), and a knighthood 
(1998). His wife, the former Tola Gryn, was unable to join him 
in 1939 and perished in the Nazi occupation of Poland. 
[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


ROTE (Roti, ar-Reuti, Arrueti, Aruety, Aroti, al-Rueti, er- 
Routi, Rutty, Ruti, Rute), Spanish-Moroccan family which 
originated either in Rota on the Bay of Cadiz, or in Rueda (At. 
Rota), Aragon. The first person known by this name was R. 
ISAAC AROTI, a Spanish rabbi whose father settled in *Egypt 
together with *Maimonides. During the 14" century several 
members of the Rote family ranked among the leaders of vari- 
ous Jewish communities in Spain. Among them were JACOB 
BEN SAMUEL AL-RUETI of Pamplona and JUCE (JOSEPH) AR- 
RUETI (d. after 1367) of Saragossa, one of the favorites of King 
Pedro rv. During the 15" century, HABRAN (ABRAHAM) ARU- 
ETY of Pamplona was highly respected. ABRAHAM ROTE (d. 
after 1525), one of the Spanish-Portuguese refugees settled in 
Safi, traveled to Lisbon, where he sought a number of privi- 
leges from John 111 and met David *Reuveni. 

His son JACOB (I) ROTE was appointed official interpreter 
of the Portuguese in *Safi in 1523. In 1536 he settled in *Fez, 
after supplying a considerable quantity of arms to the Watta- 
sid ruler; he also became the latter’s counselor. In this capacity 
he participated in the battle of Oued al-‘Abid, where the army 
of the *Wattasids was defeated by the *Sadis. Rote was then 
called upon to get John 111 to support the Wattasids. Honors 
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were heaped upon him after this mission and he was named 
sheikh al-Yahid, or *nagid, of the Jews of the kingdom of Fez 
and given extensive powers. The takkanot of the megorashim 
(expellees) were drawn up under his aegis. The Christian cap- 
tives were also under him and he made great efforts to secure 
their redemption. The pope issued a special safe-conduct pass 
to enable him to travel in complete security through all the 
Christian countries. 

With his brother MosEs ROTE, he established a power- 
ful firm for maritime trade, particularly the export of cereals, 
at first in Arzila and later in Tangier. As a result of his eco- 
nomic activities Rote became one of the leading merchants in 
Morocco. His relations with the *Marranos in Portugal were 
largely facilitated by his position and he encouraged them to 
establish themselves in Morocco and return to Judaism. When 
he was appointed ambassador of Portugal in 1539, he devoted 
his time to financing the transportation of the Marranos and 
their establishment in Morocco, where they openly returned 
to Judaism. The Inquisition was informed of these activities, 
and as it also sought to promote the affairs of the Christian 
merchants who were involved in the maritime cereal trade at 
the Rotes’ expense, it ordered Moses Rote’s arrest in Tangiers. 
This incident aroused strong protests on the part of both 
the king of Fez and the Portuguese ambassador in Morocco; 
John 111 personally intervened in the affair and Moses Rote 
was released in 1542. As a result of the progressive decline of 
the Wattasids, Jacob Rote was unable to make the alliance with 
Portugal effective. After the occupation of Fez in 1549 by the 
Sadis, Rote remained at the head of the community of Fez. The 
last meeting he presided over took place in 1556. 

His son ABRAHAM ROTE (d. after 1603) succeeded him 
as nagid, and several new takkanot were formulated under 
his aegis. His son JACOB(2) ROTE (d. after 1622) was the per- 
son through whom the famous Ahmad al-Mansur “ruled” 
He lived in *Marrakesh with this sultan, and in his capacity 
as “minister of foreign affairs” he favored the English. After 
the death of the sovereign in 1603, he returned to Fez where 
he presided over the community through a troubled period. 
R. ISAAC BEN JACOB ROTE (d. after 1706) headed his family’s 
yeshivah in Fez. Some of his works are extant in manuscript. 
After the death of his sons ABRAHAM ROTE and JACOB ROTE 
(d. after 1730), the Rote family ceased to exist. In his epistle 
to Oliver Cromwell, which sought to obtain the admission of 
the Jews to England in 1655, Manasseh Ben Israel praised the 
merits of the “noble family” of the Rotes. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neubauer, Chronicles, 2 (1895, repr. 1965), 
242; Baer, Urkunden, 2 (1936), 302, 379; 394, 729; D. Corcos, in: Sefu- 
not, 10 (1966), 105 ff.; Hirschberg, Afrikah, index. 


[David Corcos] 


ROTEM, CVI (Zvi; Erich Rothmiiller; 1903-1981), journal- 
ist and editor. Born in Slavonia (Croatia), Rotem lived in Za- 
greb. He received his Ph.D. in philosophy from Wuerzburg, 
and he studied Judaism in Berlin at the Hochschule fuer Jii- 
dische Wissenschaften; he also completed the Law School of 
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Zagreb University. From his youth on, he occupied leading 
positions within the Zionist movement and was among the 
founders of the Radna Palestina (Labor Palestine) organiza- 
tion. He edited various publications, including the “Red Book” 
of Ha-Shomer ha-Zair in 1935. That same year he immigrated 
to Erez Israel. He first worked as the Haifa bureau chief of the 
Labor daily, Davar, later moving to Tel Aviv, becoming head 
of its economic section. He also edited Omer, a vocalized daily 
journal for new immigrants. 

Rotem was among the leaders of Hitahdut Olei Yugosla- 
via (Association of Immigrants from Yugoslavia), editing its 
Bilten and other publications, including Toledot Yehudei Yu- 
goslavyah. Simultaneously, he acted as correspondent of the 
Belgrade daily Politika. 

Through his extensive writings, Rotem significantly con- 
tributed to Yugoslav-Israeli relations. He translated and edited 
the works of Hinko Gottlieb. He also contributed articles to 
the first edition of Encyclopaedia Judaica. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Rothmiiller, Zidovska kolonizacija Pales- 
tine (1925); idem, Bjalik (1933); idem, Jevrejska omladina Juzne Srbije 
(5692/1932); Y. Eventov, Toledot Yehudei Yugoslavyah (ed. C. Rotem) 
(1971); Hinko Gottlieb, Works (Heb.; tr. and ed. C. Rotem), 2 vols. 


0/1980). 
Brass) [Zvi Loker (2"4 ed.)] 


ROTENBERG, MATTIE LEVI (1897-1989), first woman and 
first Jew to receive a Ph.D. in physics from the University of 
Toronto (1926); founder of Toronto’ first Jewish day school; 
Canadian journalist and award-winning national radio com- 
mentator. Born in Toronto, the eldest of 10 children, Roten- 
berg was a brilliant student who also received a B.A. (1921) and 
M.A. (1922) from the University of Toronto and was the recip- 
ient of several National Research Council Scholarships. Her 
research focused on photo-electric properties of fluorescent 
crystals. In 1924, she married Meyer Rotenberg, with whom 
she had five children between 1925 and 1934. Rotenberg’s doc- 
toral thesis, “On the Characteristic X-Rays from Light Ele- 
ments,’ was published in the Transactions of the Royal Society 
of Canada (1924). In 1941-42, she was appointed an assistant 
demonstrator in physics at the University of Toronto at a sal- 
ary of $1.25 an hour. Rotenberg was a demonstrator from 1947 
to 1962 and an instructor from 1962 to 1968. In 1929, commit- 
ted to her children’s being both observant and knowledge- 
able Jews, she founded Hillcrest Progressive School, despite 
community resistance from parents who protested against the 
“segregating” of Jewish children and the study of Hebrew. She 
was the school’s director for several years and remained active 
until 1944, when her youngest child left the school. From 1930 
to 1932, Rotenberg was editor of the women’s section of The 
Jewish Standard, published in Toronto and edited by Meyer 
*Weisgal, the political representative of Chaim *Weizmann in 
North America. Rotenberg also wrote a weekly column, “As 
the Woman Sees It,” for The Standard. From 1939 until 1966, 
she wrote and broadcast regularly her commentary on the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation (cBc), Canada’s national 
radio, on a program devoted to women’s issues called “Trans- 
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ASSAULT 


Assaults may be intentional, though not spiteful: for in- 
stance, if an injury results from surgical treatment, the sur- 
geon — provided he was duly qualified - is not liable for dam- 
ages (Tosef., BK 9:11). The same rule applies to a father beating 
his son, a teacher his pupil, and the messenger of the court 
assaulting a person in the course of duty (ibid.). In all those 
cases, liability may, however, be established by proving that 
the assailant exceeded the measure of violence necessary to 
achieve his legitimate purpose (ibid.). Still, if only by way of 
exhortation, assailants of this kind are warned that while they 
go free under the laws of men, they may yet be judged by the 
laws of Heaven (Tosef., BK 6:17). The assailant can only cite 
the consent of the victim to being assaulted if the victim has 
expressly waived beforehand any claim to damages, and if 
no grave injury was caused, for no man seriously consents 
to be injured (BK 8:7; BK 93a). The injunction, “nor must you 
show pity,’ was applied also where the assailant was indigent: 
that being no ground for reducing the damages (Maim., Yad, 
Hovel u-Mazzik 1:4). But, however generous the award might 
appear, where it was made according to the letter of the law, 
it was of no use when the victim could not collect the judg- 
ment debt, and, being practically unenforceable, did not pro- 
vide any sanction against the assailant. Ways and means had 
to be found also to deter people who resorted to violence and 
against whom damages were no effective sanction: thus R. 
Huna is reported to have ordered the hand of one such re- 
cidivist to be cut off (Sanh. 58b) — a drastic measure which 
was sought to be justified by the extraordinary powers of the 
court to impose extralegal punishment in situations of emer- 
gency (Sanh. 46a), but also explained away as a mere curse 
which was not actually carried into effect (cf. Nid. 13b). The 
precedent of Huna was followed in Spain several centuries 
later, when an assailant who had attacked a rabbinical judge 
at night and wounded him badly, had both his hands cut off 
(Judah b. Asher, Zikhron Yehudah (Berlin, 1846), 6a, no. 36). 
Cutting off the hand that sinned is reminiscent of biblical law 
(Deut. 25:12), and it was used as a threat to a husband who 
habitually beat his wife and wounded her (Beit Yosef, Tur., 
EH 74, end). Huna, however, did not rely on the biblical law, 
but on the verse, “the high arm shall be broken” (Job 38:15), a 
precept which would scarcely warrant the hand being cut off. 
Indeed, in later sources the breaking of the hand is a punish- 
ment meted out to one who beat a rabbi with his fist (Sefer 
Hasidim, 631). 

Jurisdiction in matters of personal injuries (Dinei 
Havalot) is held not to have devolved on post-exilicy courts: 
these are regarded as “agents” of the ancient courts only in 
such common matters as contract and debt, but not in mat- 
ters as rare and exceptional as personal injuries (BK 83b). This 
assumption of infrequency was disproved soon enough; and 
Jewish courts everywhere and at all times in effect assumed 
jurisdiction in personal injury cases, not only awarding discre- 
tionary damages, but also inflicting punishments, such as fines 
(e.g., Asher b. Jehiel, Sheelot u-Teshuvot (1803), 13b, no. 13:14 
Mordecai b. Hillel, Sefer Mordekhai, Kid. 554), and floggings 
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(Shaarei Zedek, 4:7:39; Halakhot Pesukot min ha-Geonim, 89; 
Teshuvot ha-Geonim, Shaarei Teshuvah, 181; J. Weil, Sheelot 
u-Teshuvot (1834), 8b-gb, no. 28; 23a—b, no. 87; et al.), as well 
as lesser penances such as fasting and beardshaving (Isaac b. 
Moses of Vienna, Or Zarua (1887); BK 51, NO. 329; 52-53, No. 
347). The legal basis for such punitive measures were nor- 
mally *takkanot or local custom (Asher b. Jehiel, Sheelot u- 
Teshuvot (1803), 1° (274 pagination), 101:1), but courts certainly 
followed also the precedents provided by the usage of ear- 
lier authorities. It is said that an ancient herem (“herem kad- 
monim”) hangs over those who do violence to others (Moses 
Isserles and Me‘irat Einayim, Sh. Ar., HM 420:1), and that, on 
the strength of that ban, they may not be admitted to com- 
munal worship or any matter of ritual, unless the herem was 
first lifted from them by order of the court, after compliance 
with any judgment that may have been given against them 
(M. Sofer, Hatam Sofer to Sh. Ar., HM (1958), 68a—b, no. 182). 
Notwithstanding this preexisting herem, both the imposi- 
tion of and the threatening with bans and excommunication 
was a common measure against violence (Meir b. Baruch of 
Rothenburg, Sheelot u-Teshuvot Maharam... (1895), 12a, no. 
81; 129a, no. 927; et al.). 

[Haim Hermann Cohn] 


In the State of Israel 

Harming (a person) as a civil wrong (assault) is defined in sec- 
tion 23 of the Torts Ordinance (New Version) 5728-1968, as 
consisting of the intentional application of force of any kind 
on a person's body. 

Harming (a person) as a criminal offense is defined in the 
Penal Law 5733-1977, in sections 34(24), 327-344. The Law dis- 
tinguishes between grievous harm, namely, harm that causes 
permanent disfigurement or injury to the victim’s body, and 
dangerous harm, meaning harm that endangers the individu- 
al’s life. The law further prescribes different rules for harm with 
aggravated intent, harm under aggravated circumstances, harm 
caused with particular appurtenances, and negligent harm. 


IN THE SUPREME CouRT. Harmas an Act of Self-Defense. An 
assailant’s plea that he acted under the necessity of personal 
defense is discussed at length in the case of Afanjar v. State 
of Israel (33 (3) PD 141). The Supreme Court was required to 
resolve the question as to whether the necessity defense could 
be of avail to an accused who had used violence against po- 
licemen. The latter, dressed as civilians, had burst into an 
apartment in the dark of the night. The assailant claimed that 
he did not know that they were policemen and that he acted 
under the assumption that he was protecting the bodies and 
dignity of himself and his other friends in the apartment. The 
Supreme Court (Justice Elon) opened (pp. 150-51 of the judg- 
ment) with a discussion of the duty imposed upon every Jew- 
ish person to save another person from the hands of one who 
is pursuing him in order to kill him - a duty that appears in 
the Bible (“Do not stand idly by the blood of your fellow” - 
Lev 19:16) and in the Talmud (Sanh. 73a—74a) and is codified 
in the halakhah (Maim., Yad, Hilkhot Rozeah u-Shemirat ha- 
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ROTENBURG 


Canada Matinee.” On April 12, 1943, she gave a detailed report 
about the Final Solution, condemning the Western nations, in- 
cluding Canada, for their indifference. “Asking themselves the 
question, ‘Am I my brother's keeper?’ the democratic nations 
of the world, our country among them, answered: ‘No:” She 
concluded her talk: “Some action must be taken at once. If it 
is not, within a few months six million people will have been 
murdered, and the nations of the world will not be able to es- 
cape the charge of being accomplices to the bleakest crime in 
history: In 1945, she won the Canadian Women’s Press Club 
Memorial Award for a radio broadcast titled “The Post-War 
Woman.” It was the first time in its 10-year history that the 
award was given in the field of radio writing. In February 1947, 
she covered the United Nations Status of Women Commission 
at the first formal session of the UN at Lake Success, New York. 
She attended the UN annually for several years, broadcasting 
for the cBc on the position of women around the world. 


[Nessa Rapoport (24 ed.)] 


ROTENBURG, family in Cochin (*Kochi). Probably origi- 
nating in Frankfurt, the Rotenburgs were one of the leading 
“White” Jewish families in Cochin throughout the 18" century. 
The first prominent member of the family was sIMON SAM- 
SON ROTENBURG, whose business trip to Mocha on behalf of 
his relative Ezekiel *Rahabi became a cause célébre (1733-40). 
From 1763 to 1772 JOSEPH ROTENBURG came to the attention 
of the Dutch East India Company and the rajah of Cochin be- 
cause of his unauthorized departure from the state. His case 
led to an investigation of the legal status of the White Jews in 
relation to the company and the rajah. When Cochin was un- 
der British rule, NAPHTALI ROTENBURG was a leading figure 
in the community and his Hebrew signature is found on many 
communal documents. He saved the life of Colonel Macauley, 
British resident of Cochin and Travancore, during a rising of 
the population in 1808. As a token of gratitude, Colonel Ma- 
cauley presented the Paradesi Synagogue with a gold and sil- 
ver crown for the Torah scroll. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fischel, in: Studia Rosenthaliana, 1 no. 2 
(1967), 32-44 (Eng.). 
[Walter Joseph Fischel] 


ROTENSTREICH, FISCHEL (1882-1938), Zionist leader. 
Born in Kolomyya, Galicia, Rotenstreich was active in the 
student Zionist movement in Galicia and later in Vienna. He 
taught at various government high schools in Galicia. With 
the collapse of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy at the end of 
World War 1 and the establishment of the “West Ukrainian 
State” (1918) in Galicia, Rotenstreich became the chairman of 
the Jewish National Council. When the district was returned 
to Polish rule, he was arrested by the Poles. From 1922 to 1927, 
he was a member of the Polish senate, and from 1927 to 1930 
a member in the Polish Sejm. In both of these capacities, he 
took an interest mainly in economic affairs. At the 18» Zionist 
Congress (1935), he was elected to the Executive of the Jew- 
ish Agency by the *General Zionists (B). In the same year, he 
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settled in Palestine, where he directed the agency’s Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industry until his death. He published 
many articles in Hebrew, Yiddish and Polish on economic and 
financial matters. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Gruenbaum, Penei ha-Dor, 1 (1957), 295-9; 
Tidhar, 3 (1949), 1442-43. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


ROTENSTREICH, NATHAN (1914-1993), Israeli philoso- 
pher and author. Born in Sambor, Poland, the second son of 
Fischel *Rotenstreich, a distinguished leader of Polish Jewry, 
Nathan Rotenstreich joined the Zionist movement in his 
early youth. He immigrated to Erez Israel in 1932 and soon 
became known as an original thinker and prolific writer. In 
1951 he joined the faculty of the Hebrew University of Jeru- 
salem, where he taught philosophy for close to four decades. 
From 1958 to 1961 he was dean of the Humanities Faculty and 
in 1965-69 rector of the university. An academic philosopher, 
who was intensely engaged in the upbuilding of the Jewish 
community, the so-called Zionist yishuy, in Palestine, and then 
in the State of Israel, Rotenstreich was a public intellectual par 
excellence. A prolific scholar, who published some 30 books 
and 600 scholarly articles (in English, French, German, and 
Hebrew), he tirelessly wrote political and cultural feuilletons 
for the Israeli daily press, cultural journals, political forums, 
and educational bulletins, responding to issues of the day. His 
committed engagement in the public discourse of the State of 
Israel was borne by his conviction that philosophical culture 
has a direct bearing on the task of furthering human dignity 
in the realm of history and politics. Dedicated to systematic, 
“conceptual clarification” - a term that, indicatively, recurs 
frequently in his writings - philosophy should, he held, con- 
tribute decisively to heightening the rational understanding 
required if human beings are to act within history in a judi- 
cious and ethically responsible manner. 

Accordingly, the historical dimension of human exis- 
tence determined much of the thematic thrust of both his 
scholarship and popular writings. He contemplated history 
not as an account of the past, but as a way of explaining the 
present, more precisely, the object of his inquiry was histori- 
cal knowledge as it is bears on the present. This focus took 
his work in two distinctive but related directions: the episte- 
mology of historical knowledge and the cultural function of 
historical consciousness, especially within the context of the 
modern Jewish experience. As a modern historical conscious- 
ness took hold of the Jews, Rotenstreich argued, the structure 
of Jewish life and sensibility was radically transformed. Mod- 
ern Jewish thought is thus straddled with the twin challenge of 
historicism - which pits the relativistic conclusions of critical 
historiography against traditional Jewish memory and self- 
understanding - and the “return of the Jews to history” as 
conscious actors in the shaping of their own political destiny. 
This process, which is one of the hallmarks of secularization, 
Rotenstreich observed, was set into motion by European Jew- 
ry’s quest for civic emancipation, a protracted struggle whose 
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dialectic ineluctably led to Zionism and the restoration of Jew- 
ish political sovereignty in the Land of Israel. 

In contrast with many of the early Zionist thinkers, Roten- 
streich deemed the mere renewal of Hebrew as the secular ver- 
nacular of the Jewish people to be in and of itself an insufficient 
basis to ensure that the emerging culture sponsored by Zionism 
would have the requisite “energy” to engage the minds and souls 
of contemporary Jews. Although Hebrew is a necessary con- 
dition for the development of an intellectually and spiritually 
compelling Jewish national, that is, secular culture, he argued, 
it must be supplemented by a well-informed knowledge of the 
sources of Jewish tradition. A sound grounding in the classical 
texts of Judaism would also facilitate a desired dialogue between 
secular Jews and those Jews still bound to the religious beliefs 
and practices of the tradition. This dialogue, Rotenstreich af- 
firmed, will allow Judaism to remain, even for the secular Jew, 
the grammar of Jewish imagination and creativity. 

In his political activity, Rotenstreich identified him- 
self with *Mapai, the dominant party in the Zionist Labor 
movement, but in 1961 he joined the break away faction led 
by Pinhas *Lavon, Min ha-Yesod, which strongly opposed 
to David Ben-Gurion’s leadership. As a philosopher, he had 
a deep interest in German idealism and particularly in Kant 
and neo-Kantianism. Widely regarded as one of the leading 
contemporary Kantian scholars, Rotenstreich also emerged as 
a philosopher in his own right, initiating a series of systematic 
treatises on historical knowledge. He developed an original 
set of philosophical principles with which he sought to clar- 
ify the epistemological and phenomenological character of 
various human activities, such as, religious and secular faith. 
Rotenstreich was clearly influenced at this stage by *Husserl’s 
phenomenology. His writings contain vigorous criticism of 
many philosophical trends, such as existentialism, Marxism, 
neo-positivism, linguistic philosophy, and even some specific 
approaches within the phenomenological movement. In 1963 
he was awarded the Israel Prize in the humanities. At the time 
of his death he was the vice president of the Israel Academy 
of Sciences and Humanities and a foreign associate of the U.S. 
National Academy of Education. 

His writings include Between Past and Present: An Essay 
on History (New Haven 1958); Jewish Philosophy in Modern 
Times: From Mendelssohn to Rosenzweig (New York 1968; 2™4 
ed., Detroit 1994); Tradition and Reality. The Impact of His- 
tory on Modern Jewish Thought (New York 1972); Essays on 
Zionism and the Contemporary Jewish Condition (New York 
1980); Jews and German Philosophy (New York 1984); Essays 
in Jewish Philosophy in the Modern Era, with an introduction 
by P. Mendes-Flohr, edited by R. Munk (Amsterdam 1996); 
Wege zur Erkennbarkeit der Welt (Freiburg 1983); On Faith, ed. 
P. Mendes-Flohr (Chicago 1998). 

For a comprehensive intellectual biography of Roten- 
streich, see A.Z. Bar-On, “Nathan Rotenstreich,” in: Interpret- 
ers of Judaism in the Late Twentieth Century, ed. by Steven T. 
Katz (Washington, D.c., 1993), pp. 229-48. 

[Paul Mendes-Flohr (2"4 ed.)] 
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ROTH, CECIL 


ROTH, AARON (1894-1944), founder of a hasidic dynasty. 
Born in Ungvar, in his youth Roth attended yeshivot in Gali- 
cia and Hungary. He was attracted to Hasidism at an early age, 
and studied under several Zaddikim, including Issachar Dov 
of Belz. His main teacher was Zevi Elimelech of Blazowa, who 
instructed him to establish a hasidic community, although 
Roth was not descended from Zaddikim. The hasidic com- 
munity which gathered around him in *Satu Mare and Bereg- 
szasz (*Beregovo) bore many of the characteristics of early 
Hasidism. The major points of his system were complete ad- 
herence to simple faith, and rejection of any compromise with 
modern views and ways of life. He demanded of his Hasidim 
that they support themselves by their own labor, and employ 
the ecstatic mode of praying. 

At the end of his life Roth settled in Erez Israel and, al- 
though ill, he succeeded in establishing there an enthusiastic 
and active, though small, hasidic community. He regarded the 
recent sufferings of the Jews, and especially the Holocaust, as 
a punishment for abandoning simple faith and the traditions 
of the ancients, and constantly called for repentance. Roth was 
succeeded by his son-in-law ABRAHAM ISAAC KAHAN, and 
by his son ABRAHAM HAYYIM ROTH. 

His writings include Shulhan ha-Tahor, on kashrut (1933); 
his main book Shomer Emunim (1942, published in several 
editions) consists of homilies concerning faith, confidence, 
individual providence, reward and punishment, and redemp- 
tion, including at the end Kunteres Ahavat ha-Bore, express- 
ing his longings and yearning for God, and songs of devo- 
tion and joy. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Roth, Uvda de-Aharon, written and ed. 


by E. Kohen Steinberger (1948). 
[Adin Steinsaltz] 


ROTH, CECIL (Bezalel; 1899-1970), Jewish historian; edi- 
tor in chief of the first edition of the Encyclopaedia Judaica. 
Roth, who was born in London, the son of a manufacturer of 
building supplies, saw active service in the British infantry in 
1918 before being educated at the City of London School and 
at Merton College, Oxford, obtaining his doctorate in 1925. 
He was trained as a general historian, with a special interest 
in Italy, his first major work being The Last Florentine Repub- 
lic (1925). A traditional, observant Jew who learned Hebrew 
from his father and under Jacob *Mann, he was from the first 
interested in Judaica: as an undergraduate in 1920, he pro- 
duced a paper identifying the convert Duarte Brandao with 
the military adventurer Sir Edward Brampton. In that same 
year, under the influence of Herbert *Loewe, Roth also trans- 
lated a number of the Kinot (liturgical poems for the Ninth of 
Av), foreshadowing a continuing interest in Jewish liturgy, es- 
pecially of the more recondite rites. He subsequently devoted 
himself to Jewish subjects, first as freelance writer and lecturer, 
and from 1939 to 1964 as reader in Jewish Studies at Oxford. 
Roth combined naturally English ways and loyalties with 
Jewish nationalism. When he retired from his Oxford appoint- 
ment in 1964, he settled in Jerusalem, taking up a visiting pro- 
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ROTH, DAVID LEE 


fessorship at Bar-Ilan University. Soon after his appointment 
he was accused of unorthodoxy by a pamphlet which quoted 
his citation (in the Short History of the Jewish People) of doubts 
expressed by others about the historicity of Moses but omit- 
ting Roth’s refutations of these doubts. Although supported 
by the university authorities and other Orthodox spokesmen, 
Roth, who had suffered a heart attack, resigned from Bar-Ilan. 
For the rest of his life he divided his time between Jerusalem, 
where he edited the Encyclopaedia Judaica, and New York, 
where he lectured at Queens College, City University, and at 
Stern College. 

Roth's remarkable facility as a writer is shown by an im- 
mense literary output. A bibliography compiled in 1966 by 
O.K. Rabinowitz lists 572 items, and his total output numbered 
at least 779 items, including translations into many languages. 
His lasting influence was as writer, lecturer, and collector, 
rather than as teacher, for conditions in Anglo-Jewry, where he 
spent most of his academic life, precluded cultivating disciples, 
though he was both an inspiring and painstaking teacher. Roth 
wrote the standard modern histories of: the Jews of England 
(1964°) and Italy (1946); a history of the *Marranos (19597); a 
history of the Jews in the Renaissance (19647); The House of 
Nasi (2 vols., 1947-48); and popular works such as the Short 
History of the Jewish People (1936) and The Jewish Contribution 
to Civilization (1938). He edited the successful Standard Jew- 
ish Encyclopaedia (1959, and several later editions), and was 
from 1966 until his death editor-in-chief of the Encyclopaedia 
Judaica. He had a vivid literary style and a taste for picaresque 
characters, but this was combined with precise erudition, as 
in his bibliographical works, such as the Magna Bibliotheca 
Anglo-Judaica (1937); in his studies of Jewish printing; and in 
detailed monographs such as his Intellectual Activities of Medi- 
eval Anglo-Jewry (1949). Three volumes of his collected essays 
appeared: Gleanings, Essays in Jewish History and Art (1967), 
Essays and Portraits in Anglo-Jewish History (1962), and Per- 
sonalities and Events in Jewish History (1953). 

The *Dead Sea Scrolls controversy led Roth to contribute 
a historian’s approach to the examination of the evidence. His 
identification, on historical evidence, of the Qumran Sect with 
the *Zealots, while not accepted by the supporters of the Ess- 
ene theory, was cogently expounded (Dead Sea Scrolls, 1965”) 
and, after initial doubts, won the support and collaboration 
of the Semitic philologist Godfrey *Driver. 

Roth’s artistic flair led him to Jewish art, including the 
scientific study of illuminated Passover Haggadot. He edited 
a record number of Haggadot and collaborated with the art- 
ist Arthur *Szyk on what was probably the most sumptuously 
illustrated Haggadah ever printed (1940). He assembled Jew- 
ish art objects, including a remarkable menorah collection 
and rare Hebrew books and manuscripts (of which he pub- 
lished a catalog, in A. Marx Jubilee Volume, 1950). His collec- 
tion of ketubbot combined both his literary and artistic inter- 
ests. These collections formed the setting of his Oxford home, 
which served as a center of hospitality both for local Jewish 
undergraduates and visiting scholars. Roth’s extensive library 
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and manuscripts were bequeathed to the University of Leeds, 
England, and his art collection now forms a museum attached 
to the Beth Tzedec Synagogue, Toronto, Canada. 

During his life in Britain, Roth worked devotedly for 
Jewish culture in the Anglo-Jewish community, although 
he viewed its future with realistic pessimism. In spite of the 
warmth and friendship of some of Anglo-Jewry’s leading fig- 
ures, he did not receive the recognition in Britain which he 
achieved in other countries, where his brilliance as a lecturer 
won him an enthusiastic reception on several wide-ranging 
tours. His services to the *Jewish Historical Society of Eng- 
land, which he kept alive during the difficulties of World 
War II, were recognized by his reelection as president a num- 
ber of times and the presentation of a festschrift (Remember 
the Days) in 1967. Elected a member of Italian learned soci- 
eties before 1939, Roth resigned his membership as a protest 
against Mussolini’s anti-Jewish legislation. After 1965 he was 
reelected a corresponding member of the Accademia Colom- 
baria of Florence, and in 1969 he was appointed a commenda- 
tore of the Order of Merit of the Italian Republic for services 
to Italian culture. 

Roth's “meliorist” view of Anglo-Jewish history, implic- 
itly contrasting the liberal evolution of Jewish life in Britain 
with the horrors of the Continent, won wide acceptance at the 
time. Recently it has been challenged by younger Anglo-Jew- 
ish historians who see more hostility to the Jews than Roth ad- 
mitted; this view has itself been challenged more recently still. 
Roth’s greatest achievement was unquestionably his editing of 
the Encyclopaedia Judaica, an effort which would have taxed 
the abilities of a superhuman. That the Judaica has been the 
standard reference work of the entire Jewish world for more 
than a generation is fitting testimony to his ability. 

He was a brother of Leon *Roth, the philosopher. Roth’s 
widow, Irene Roth, wrote a biography, Cecil Roth: Historian 
Without Tears (1982). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Raphael, in: Commentary, 50 no. 3 (Sept. 
1970), 75-81. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


[Vivian David Lipman] 


ROTH, DAVID LEE (1954- ), flamboyant, cocky front- 
man and lyricist for hard rock giants Van Halen during their 
1978-85 heyday, and successful solo artist in the late 1980s and 
1990s. Born in Bloomington, Indiana, Roth spent several years 
in Massachusetts before moving to Pasadena, California, in 
1963. Roth attended Hebrew school, and later said that singing 
during Sabbath services gave him a feeling of belonging and 
strengthening his self worth. After his bar mitzvah, his Jew- 
ish education took a back seat to a lifelong devotion to karate 
and to the verbal street poetry he was hearing from people like 
Wolfman Jack and Cassius Clay. He visited his Uncle Manny 
Roth in New York who owned the famed Cafe Wha?, which 
further exposed him to varieties of music. During his senior 
year of high school in 1972, he joined a covers band, and it was 
on the party circuit that he met the Van Halen brothers, Ed- 
die and Alex. After briefly studying music theory at Pasadena 
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State College, Roth and the Van Halens joined forces in late 
1974 along with bassist Michael Anthony, and at Roth’s urging 
named the band Van Halen. They released their self-titled de- 
but in 1978, and their metal-meets-melody style and the Jag- 
ger-Richards combination of Roth and Eddie Van Halen made 
their albums instant hard-rock classics. Wearing spandex and 
strutting around the stage like a rooster, Roth used his fast- 
talking huckster persona, self-deprecating smile, and athletic 
pyrotechnics to become one of the most riveting frontmen in 
rock. One critic wrote that Roth “simply updated vaudeville. 
He wrapped himself in Hollywood hype, plugged in, turned 
the volume to 11, and voila, created ‘Diamond Dave; a hedo- 
nistic rock & roll character.” For Roth, it had more meaning: 
“Every step I took on that stage was smashing some Jew-hat- 
ing, lousy punk even deeper in the deck ... if you were vaguely 
antisemitic, you were under my wheels.” With tension be- 
tween Roth and Van Halen mounting, Roth left the band in 
1985, just after releasing a successful four-song EP Crazy from 
the Heat, featuring remakes of The Beach Boys’ “California 
Girls” and the vaudeville medley of “Just a Gigolo/I Ain't Got 
Nobody.’ His solo career kept him in the limelight through 
the mid-1990s. In 2004, Roth disclosed that he had trained to 
become a paramedic and began working on an ambulance in 
the Bronx. He took over Howard *Stern’s national radio talk 
show in January 2006, but was removed in April due to poor 
ratings. He is the author of a well-received autobiography, 


Crazy from the Heat (1997). 
[David Brinn (2™4 ed.)] 


ROTH, HENRY (1906-1995), U.S. novelist. Roth was born 
in Austria-Hungary. When he was 18 months old, his mother 
brought him to New York, where his father had been working 
to save money for their passage. In New York, young Roth was 
close to his mother and alienated from his father. At first the 
family lived on New York’s Lower East Side, where Roth felt a 
sense of belonging in the Jewish community of the neighbor- 
hood that he did not receive at home. Later, the family moved 
to Harlem, a diverse community with a large Irish popula- 
tion. There Roth suffered considerably because of his Jewish 
heritage, and began to adapt to his gentile neighborhood. In 
the mid-1920s, he studied biology at the City College of New 
York and developed an interest in writing. During this period, 
Roth also met Ida Lou Walton, a New York University profes- 
sor, and the two began living together. By 1930, Roth began 
writing his first novel. Three and a half years later the novel, 
Call It Sleep, was completed. Walton left Roth and eventually 
married David Mandel, a partner in the Robert O. Ballou pub- 
lishing company. In early 1935, Ballou published Call It Sleep, 
on Walton's recommendation. This autobiographical work de- 
scribes a young Jewish immigrant boy’s search for belonging 
in New York City, from age six to nine, in the 1930s. The pro- 
tagonist, David Schearl, is disturbed by his father’s doubts of 
his paternity, his gentile neighborhood, and the Jewish religion 
he does not understand. David feels close only to his mother 
and this Oedipal aspect causes David to pull away from her 
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throughout the novel. Symbolism in the work points to the 
main theme - redemption. Roth’s dialect and ethnic speech 
patterns reveal the extent of David's isolation. Finally, turn- 
ing to myth and the Isaiah story for his transfiguration at the 
end of the novel, David touches a milk ladle to the third rail 
of the trolley tracks in an attempt at symbolic purification 
through electrocution. David's survival softens his father’s 
feelings toward him, and there is hope that he will transcend 
his inner conflict. 

The critical reception of Roth’s Call It Sleep in 1935 was 
predominantly favorable. Fred T. Marsh believed the novel 
“,.. to be the most compelling and moving, the most accurate 
and profound study of an American slum childhood that has 
yet appeared in this day...” The reviewer reminds his readers 
“,.. that this novel would never have been published if Ulysses 
had not won the decision in our courts. And the law has en- 
lightened public opinion.” Roth’s language in the novel is seen 
as “... nothing short of the highest talent. It moves from a kind 
of transmutation of picturesque, warm, emotional and gentle 
Yiddish, to the literal English argot of the Ghetto, an ugly, fas- 
cinating, and expressive speech.” Undoubtedly, any first-novel 
author would be flattered by Marsh’s final judgment: “To dis- 
cerning readers, I believe, for its profound intensity, its rare 
virtuosity, its sensitive realism, its sheer weight, its power, cir- 
cumference and depth, this first novel of this Mr. Roth will be 
remembered for some time to come. I should like to see Call 
It Sleep win the Pulitzer Prize - which it never will” 

Joseph Gollomb, in contrast to Marsh, thought Roth 
magnified the foulness of life on the Lower East Side instead 
of accurately portraying it. Although initially praising Roth’s 
“sensitive ear for speech,’ Gollomb passes final judgment on 
Roth’ literary truthfulness: “... still let me repeat the book 
in part and as a whole does violence to the truth. Someone 
once wished that novels of the east side life did not have to 
be so ‘excremental’ Call It Sleep is by far the foulest picture 
of the east side that has yet appeared, in conception and in 
language. Certainly there was and is foulness down there as 
in other places. But Mr. Roth treats it not with the discrimi- 
nating eye of the artist but with a magnifying glass, and if not 
with a relish, certainly with an effort to see what Emerson saw, 
with ‘even in the mud and scum of things, there always, al- 
ways something sings’ Whoever omits that something in his 
picture of east side life omits the very things which kept that 
life so long a fertile field for the creative writer.” 

Call It Sleep was republished in the early 1960s. Thus, 
almost 30 years after its initial publication, Roth’s novel was 
“rediscovered” by Harold Ribalow, who wrote: “It is no won- 
der, then, that the best novel ever written in the United States 
should have been ‘rediscovered’ in 1960. It is Call It Sleep, by 
Henry Roth.” Leslie Fiedler and Alfred Kazin both called at- 
tention to Roth’s novel in articles and lectures. Although the 
novel may have remained a fond memory in the minds of a 
few enthusiastic readers, Henry Roth disappeared from the 
literary scene. Ribalow’s correspondence with Roth in 1959 
was the beginning of the novel’s comeback. Ribalow’s view of 
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Roth's work after the correspondence is summed up in this 
quote: “If most of us, passing through only once, can leave 
behind us a work of art comparable to Call It Sleep, we would 
have every reason to be proud of ourselves.” 

It is crucial to mention here Roth's debt to the early mod- 
ernists, T.S. Eliot and James Joyce. In one of his last novels, 
From Bondage (1996), Roth reveals this influence: “Ulysses ... 
showed ... how to address whole slagheaps of squalor, and 
make them available for ... art ... the sorcery of language ... 
to fluoresce, to electrify the mood ... the Chicago packing 
houses ... used every part of the pig except the squeal. Joyce 
elucidated ways to use even the squeal.” 

The republication of Call It Sleep resulted in a financial 
windfall for Roth (the paperback edition in 1964 sold more 
than one million copies), and rejuvenated his artistic talent in 
the late 1970s. He began work on a four-volume novel entitled 
Mercy of a Rude Stream in 1979, picking up on the story of 
David Schearl, renamed Ira Stigman. This last literary project 
consisted of A Star Shines Over Mt. Morris Park (1994), where 
Ira encounters antisemitism; A Diving Rock on the Hudson 
(1995), which reveals tantalizing glimpses of the wholesome, 
idealized American boyhood of Ira’s non-Jewish friends; and 
the posthumous volumes From Bondage (1996) and Requiem 
for Harlem (1998), where Ira’s growing intimacy with Edith 
(Walton) helps him escape from domestic and sexual ten- 
sions. 

Sexuality in Roth’s fiction is discussed in detail in Re- 
demption, Henry Roth's biography by Steven G. Kellman, and 
a New Yorker article by Jonathan Rosen. Both delve into Roth’s 
psyche, revealing the sexual frustrations of Roth’s protagonist 
and of Roth himself. According to Rosen, “Roth's character- 
ization of his Harlem exile as a kind of hell makes more sense 
when considered alongside the revelation that it was there that 
he began an incestuous relationship with his sister, Rose.” Ac- 
cording to Kellman, Roth had been “groping his sister since 
he was 12 and she was 10; by the time Roth was 16 he was hav- 
ing intercourse with her. When he was 18, he also seduced his 
14-year-old first cousin Sylvia, leading her into the basement 
at a bris”” Rosen interprets Kellman’s Redemption in regard to 
David Schearl’s incest as a “dramatic magnification of immi- 
grant insecurity, the newcomer’s inability to invest their emo- 
tions in anything beyond the reassuring confines of the clan.” 
As a matter of fact, Rosen feels that “... the guilt that Roth felt 
hung over him like a kind of Biblical curse.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: “Henry Roth (1906-1995),” in: Contempo- 
rary Literary Criticism, vol. 104 (1998), 236-332; ET. Marsh, in: New 
York Herald Tribune Books, 2:24 (Feb. 17, 1935), 6; J. Gollomb, in: Sat- 
urday Review of Literature, 2:35 (March 16, 1935), 552; H. Ribalow, in: 
Wisconsin Studies in Contemporary Literature, 3:3 (Fall 1962), 5-14; F. 
Bloch, in: Jewish Writers of the Twentieth Century (2003), 468-70; S.G. 
Kellman, Redemption (2005); J. Rosen, in: The New Yorker (Aug. 1, 


2005), 74-79. 
[Mark Padnos (2"4 ed.)] 


ROTH, JOEL (1940-_), Conservative rabbi. After completing 
undergraduate studies at Wayne State University in Detroit, 
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Michigan, in 1961, Roth received a master’s degree in Hebrew 
literature at the Jewish Theological Seminary, and in 1968, 
rabbinic ordination. After completing a Ph.D. in Talmud in 
1973, he was appointed to the jTs faculty as associate profes- 
sor of Talmud. Roth held both academic and administrative 
positions at yTs. In 1978 he was appointed to the Committee 
of Jewish Law and Standards, where he served as chairman 
from 1984 to 1992. Roth served as the dean of the Rabbinical 
School of jTs, from 1981 to 1984 and in 1992-93. In 1998 he 
was appointed the Louis Finkelstein Professor of Talmud and 
Jewish Law, and in 2000 he became the head of the Conser- 
vative yeshivah in Jerusalem, an institution founded by the 
Conservative movement in 1995 to enable men and women 
to learn traditional Jewish texts in an open, co-educational 
environment. 

Throughout his rabbinic career, Roth has advocated 
for a Conservative movement ideology and practice rooted 
in the halakhic (legal) system, whose workings he elabo- 
rated upon in his 1986 book, The Halakhic Process: A Systemic 
Analysis. In writings on homosexuality and the ordination of 
women, among other topics, he has urged the movement to 
embrace the Conservative movement's doctrine of “tradition 
and change,’ but not by circumventing a strict process of legal 
precedent in service of social trends such as feminism. One of 
Roth’s more prominent responsa has supported the rabbinic 
ordination of women, among the most important policy de- 
cisions of the Conservative movement, and has stated that a 
woman may exempt the community from its ritual obligations 
if she accepts upon herself ritual obligations commanded to 
men. He has also written an extensive series of responsa on 
the permissibility of organ donation, and on conversion and 
Sabbath observance, among other topics. Roth drew the ire 
of many members of the movement when, in 1992, he led 
the Committee on Law and Standards in its decision against 
ordaining homosexual rabbis or performing same-sex mar- 
riages, citing insurmountable halakhic objections to homo- 
sexuality. Roth has come to represent and to anchor the “right- 
wing” of the Conservative movement, a position that has at 
times placed him at odds both with the generally less tradi- 
tionally observant laity of Conservative synagogues in the 
United States, on the one hand, and with many Orthodox 
leaders, on the other, who consider his rulings on egalitari- 
anism and the ordination of women to be outside the bounds 
of halakhah. 

[Liora R. Halperin (274 ed.)] 


ROTH, JOSEPH (1894-1939), Austrian novelist. Born near 
Brody in East Galicia, Roth volunteered for service in the 
Austrian army during World War 1. He became an officer 
and was captured by the Russians. His subsequent career was 
in journalism and for a decade from 1923 he worked for the 
Frankfurter Zeitung. He fought for a new humanism and was a 
strenuous opponent of German militarism. Roth left his adop- 
ted country when Hitler came to power in 1933. Much of his 
restless life was spent abroad and he finally sought refuge in 
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Paris where in a fit of depression he tried to commit suicide 
and died in a hospital for the poor. 

Apart from many newspaper articles and short stories, 
Roth wrote 14 novels, notable for their lucid style. At first a 
psychological realist in the tradition of Stendhal and Dos- 
toevsky, Roth was later influenced by the Viennese impres- 
sionists such as H. von *Hofmannsthal and A. *Schnitzler. 
Always affected by the sufferings of others, Roth projected 
recollections of his own unhappy and impoverished youth into 
his best-known novel, Hiob (1930; Job, 1931), which describes 
the bitter life of an East European Jewish family. Other nov- 
els, such as Die Flucht ohne Ende (1927) and Rechts und Links 
(1929), depict the social consequences of war and the decom- 
position of the old order through revolution and inflation. His 
last novel, Die Legende vom heiligen Trinker (1939), is a kind 
of self-portrait and reflects some of the author's own disap- 
pointments. The essays of Juden auf Wanderschaft (1927) deal 
with the social position of East European Jewry. A different at- 
mosphere prevails in Roth's historical novels. The best known 
of these, Radetzkymarsch (1932), nostalgically portrays Aus- 
tria and the imperial army under Franz Joseph. Three other 
novels were Die hundert Tage (1936), Die Geschichte von der 
1002. Nacht (1939), and Der Leviathan (1940). Years after his 
death, Der stumme Prophet, a work full of forebodings about 
totalitarianism, appeared in 1966. Roth's collected works were 
published with an introduction by Hermann *Kesten (3 vols., 
1956). Roth gained belated recognition as one of Austria’s out- 
standing novelists. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Linden, Joseph Roth, Leben und Werk 
(1949); H. Kesten, Meine Freunde die Poeten (1953), 167-99; A. Wer- 
ner, in: Jewish Outlook (Feb. 1942), 7-9; Kinn, in: Tribune, 5 (1966), 
2063-66; H. Kesten (ed.), Joseph Roth: Briefe 1911-1939 (1970). 


[Rudolf Kayser] 


ROTH, KLAUS FRIEDRICH (1925-_), English mathemati- 
cian. Born in Breslau, Germany (now Wroclaw, Poland), Roth 
came to England where he was educated at St. Paul’s School, 
London, before graduating with a B.A. in mathematics from 
Cambridge University (1945). After teaching at Gordonstoun 
School in Scotland, he joined the mathematics department 
of University College, London (1946-66) where he gained his 
M.A. (1948), Ph.D. (1950) and became professor (1961). He 
moved to Imperial College of Science and Technology, Lon- 
don as professor of pure mathematics (1966-88) and visiting 
professor (1988-96) before returning to Scotland. Roth’s main 
interest is the theory of numbers. He solved the major prob- 
lem of approximating algebraic numbers by rationals (his so- 
lution is now known as “Roth's theorem”) and published Ra- 
tional Approximations to Irrational Numbers (1962). He made 
other important contributions to the theory of natural num- 
bers. His achievements have been recognized by many hon- 
ors including the Fields Medal (1958), election to the Royal 
Society of London (1960) and the award of the Royal Society’s 
Sylvester Medal (1991). 

[Michael Denman (24 ed.)] 
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ROTH, LEON (Hayyim Judah; 1896-1963), philosopher; 
brother of Cecil *Roth. Roth - a pupil of Samuel *Alexan- 
der - devoted his early studies and publications to the ratio- 
nalist tradition in European thought, especially in the 17% 
century. He held a lectureship in philosophy in Manchester 
University from 1923 to 1927, at which time he was named as 
the first incumbent of the newly-established chair of philos- 
ophy at the Hebrew University, Jerusalem. During his tenure 
of this professorship, Roth served as rector of the university, 
1940-43, and as dean of the Faculty of Humanities, 1949-51. 
In the tensions and internal struggles within the university, 
Roth was closely allied with Judah L. *Magnes; his views on the 
direction of Palestinian political life were also close to those 
of Magnes. In 1948 the establishment of an independent Jew- 
ish state and the death of Magnes introduced a new era with 
which Roth was completely out of sympathy. Accordingly he 
resigned his professorship in 1951 and returned to England. 
There Roth concerned himself chiefly with studies of Jewish 
ethics and biblical subjects. He died suddenly, at Wellington, 
New Zealand, while on a visit to that country. 

As an educator, Roth’s major contribution was to estab- 
lish the school of philosophy in the Hebrew University, a task 
that was shared by such colleagues as Julius *Guttmann and 
Samuel Hugo *Bergman. Important to this work was the pro- 
gram of translation of philosophic classics into Hebrew, a pro- 
gram that Roth began. As well as translating, he assumed con- 
siderable supervisory and editorial responsibility for the entire 
series of translations and edited a volume of selections illustra- 
tive of post-biblical Jewish ethical and religious thought. 

Roth’s early preoccupation with 17'*-century rationalism, 
especially as represented by Descartes and Spinoza, remained 
a central interest of his philosophic studies throughout his 
later years. In addition, he studied carefully *Maimonides’ 
Guide of the Perplexed as his guide to the original and system- 
atic philosophy of Judaism toward which he worked during 
much of his life. Roth’s desire was to explore and understand 
the inner cohesion of theology, ethics, and biblical hermeneu- 
tics in Judaism, and thus to be able to interpret Judaism as a 
unitary system. He approached this synthesizing statement in 
his last major work, Judaism, a Portrait (1960). 

Roth was also a publicist of Judaism in the non-Jewish 
world. He contributed Jewish Thought as a Factor in Civiliza- 
tion to the UNESCO series, “The Race Question and Modern 
Thought” in 1954. He was elected a Fellow of the British Acad- 
emy. Roth’s major works include Spinoza, Descartes, and Mai- 
monides (1924, repr. 1963); The Science of Morals: An Essay in 
Method (1928); and Spinoza (1929, repr. 1954). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: T.E. Jessop, in: Proceedings of the British 
Academy, 50 (1965), 317-29, incl. bibl.; R.J. Loewe (ed.), Studies in 
Rationalism (1966), 1-11, incl. bibl.; jc (April 5, 1963), 40. 

[Joseph L. Blau] 


ROTH, MARK (1951— ), U.S. bowler, member of Pro Bowl- 
ers Association (PBA) Hall of Fame. Roth, a native of Brooklyn 
who lived most of his life in Wall Township, NJ, joined the PBA 
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tour in 1970 as a 19-year-old phenom with an unusual, var- 
iegated 5-to-11 step approach, and an aggressive hook which 
stood out in an era of mostly conservative curve-ball throw- 
ers. Despite the raw talent, it took Roth five years to tally his 
first tournament victory. Thereafter Roth enjoyed a remark- 
able run of 14 years in which he won 34 PBA titles (third 
best all-time), was named pBA Bowler of the Year four times 
(1977-79, 1984), and led the psa in average six times (1976-79, 
1981, 1988). Roth’s average for the 1979 season of 221.6 was the 
first time in pBa history that a player had maintained an av- 
erage above 220. This record stood until 1993, when averages 
across the league jumped because of improved ball technol- 
ogy. His eight tournament victories in 1978 are a record that 
most bowling analysts concur is unlikely to ever be broken. 
He also shares the record for most consecutive tournament 
victories (3). Roth is one of only three bowlers in pBa history 
to have managed to place high enough to win a cash prize in 
every tournament entered for an entire season. And despite 
having played when cash prizes were approximately a quar- 
ter of the value of current tournament prizes, Roth is still one 
of the top career money-earners of all time, at over $1.6 mil- 
lion. Roth is considered to be the originator of the fast, sharp 
hook style which is prevalent throughout the pBa today. He 
retired from the psa Tour in 1991, but decided 10 years later 
to join the Seniors Tour, and promptly won honors as the Se- 
nior Rookie of the Year in 2001, and then Senior Player of the 
Year in 2002, becoming the only bowler in pBa history to win 
Player of the Year Awards in both the regular and senior cir- 
cuits. Roth then retired to concentrate on investing and run- 
ning bowling alleys across the United States. He was Maccabi 
Union Jewish Athlete of the Year in 1985. 


[Robert B. Klein (24 ed.)] 


ROTH, SIR MARTIN (1917-_), British psychiatrist. Born in 
Budapest and educated at the University of London, Roth be- 
came professor of psychology at Newcastle University (1956- 
77) and was subsequently the first professor of psychology 
at Cambridge University, retiring in 1985. Roth served as the 
first president of the Royal College of Psychiatrists in 1971-75. 
His best-known work is probably The Reality of Mental Illness 
(1986), written with Jerome Kroll. Roth also wrote widely on 
Alzheimer’s Disease. He was knighted in 1972. 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 


ROTH, PHILIP MILTON (1933- ), U.S. novelist. Born in 
Newark, New Jersey, Roth was educated at Rutgers, Bucknell, 
and Chicago universities, and taught English at the last from 
1955 to 1958. He later took a teaching post in Iowa and was 
writer-in-residence at Princeton where he specialized in cre- 
ative writing. He developed his own literary career, publishing 
stories in various magazines including The New Yorker, Esquire 
and Commentary. In the latter he published an essay “Writing 
about Jews” (36 (1963), 446-52). Goodbye, Columbus (1959), a 
collection of short stories, revealed the stylistic influence of FE. 
Scott Fitzgerald and illustrated Roth's bent for a satirical and 
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incisive portrayal of middle-class American Jews. In his first 
novel, Letting Go (1962), he transferred his attention to Jew- 
ish intellectual circles in U.S. universities. Roth’s second novel, 
When She Was Good (1967), was not favorably received. It was 
followed by Portnoy’s Complaint (1969), a bestseller written in 
the fashionable vein of “black humor. Here the novelist was 
brutally satirical in his dissection of the all-devouring Jewish 
mother. In telling the story of his sexual and other frustrations 
to his psychoanalyst, the 33-year-old Alexander Portnoy ex- 
plodes in a cruel, obscene and comic fantasy. As Roth himself 
predicted, his book aroused a storm of protest in the U.S. but 
increased his reputation, both at home and abroad. 

Roth’ fiction also began to develop the character of the 
novelist Nathan Zuckerman, beginning with The Ghost Writer 
(1979) and continuing with Zuckerman Unbound (1981), Anat- 
omy Lesson (1983), Zuckerman Bound (1985), The Counterlife 
(1987), American Pastoral (1997), I Married A Communist 
(1998), and The Human Stain (2000). 

In the early Zuckerman novels, Nathan is a man of hy- 
perbolic contradictions. He longs for success — but he does not 
wish to be recognized and hounded by fans once his novels 
are successful. He behaves as an archetypical good boy to his 
family, then disobeys his father’s orders and publishes fiction 
which puts his family in a bad light. He craves excitement and 
he craves quietude; he marries intellectual, stable women and 
then rejects them because they are intellectual and stable. He 
pursues sexual adventure, but he bitterly resents critical re- 
sponse to his adventures. He writes ribald novels almost ex- 
clusively about Jews and cannot understand why the Jewish 
establishment reacts to him with vocal outrage. 

In The Counterlife, Roth finally pulls his protagonist out 
of “the oepidal swamp” of preoccupation with sex and writ- 
ing. Within the four parts of the novel, Roth plays with the 
alternative routes which life-and-art can follow. Areas which 
Roth has left fallow since the stories in Goodbye Columbus are 
picked up in The Counterlife, as Roth explores the meaning of 
contemporary Jewish experience. He articulates an updated 
argument between various forms of Diaspora and Israeli Ju- 
daism, makes them live and breathe and seem like counter- 
lives indeed. 

In the later novels, Zuckerman attains the repose that 
only pathos brings. He has witnessed the destruction of those 
he admires. He has been helpless to prevent the catastrophes 
that engulf them. 

Roth’ later writing, specifically An American Pastoral, 
I Married a Communist, and The Human Stain developed a 
narrative of Jewish acculturation to and recoil from Ameri- 
can ideologies that either offered rationales to or promoted 
the violent self. Intriguingly, this trilogy is reminiscent of the 
achievement of 19t*-century Russian realism, with its focus on 
the family endowing an individual with political choice and 
civic culture. In his extraordinary study of modern American 
life, Roth examined those who were caught up in, or witnesses 
to, the collision of American myths and a seeming autonomy. 
The novels move from anti-communist witch hunts to the 
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deadly and childish violence of the 1960s to the rhetoric and 
power of destructive self-righteousness. Roth's trilogy allows 
the representatives of such movements to have their voice and, 
tragically, often to have their way. These works present protag- 
onists whose uneasy lives suggest the compromises they have 
made - and shall have to make - with contemporary notions 
of justice, politics, and politically correct rhetoric. 

These novels also offer a modern reading of American 
political tragedy. Roth’s protagonists choose what they be- 
lieve to be a life in the American grain - whether through 
communism, or through the means of a responsible life, or 
through adopting an identity that offers security. Nonethe- 
less, their confidence in the achieved present is undermined, 
if not destroyed, by the consequences of the past. Within 
these novels, characters discover how Jewishness, the lived 
social inheritance of Judaism, comports with the American 
present. With his last novel in this series, The Human Stain, a 
meditation upon chosen identities that are central to Ameri- 
ca’s understanding of itself (witness The Great Gatsby), Roth 
suggests that the Jewish intellectual has become a “type,” a 
configuration of personality traits that can be imitated and 
lived within. Nonetheless, the comic pathos of Jewish neuro- 
ses, found for instance in Portnoy’s Complaint, is transformed 
into the tragic destiny of yet another “type”: the Jew who can- 
not elude a chosen self. 

A study of contemporary America’s affirmation of right- 
wing ideology retrojected into the past, The Plot Against 
America (2004) presents a study in alternative history. Roth 
painfully describes an America with Charles Lindbergh as 
president, and antisemitism as an official matter of state. The 
novel has its immediate ancestry in Sinclair Lewis’ It Can't 
Happen Here. Although The Plot Against America ends with 
relief, Roth’s warnings of an American fascism in the making 
add a dark note to American-Jewish existence. 

Clearly, Roth is defining himself as a novelist concerned 
with the notion of a social good and the good itself. His works 
swell with implications about the chances for dignity, for com- 
passion, and for justice in contemporary America. The early 
satire, for example, of Our Gang, is now replaced by novels 
that set the terms for an understanding of American politi- 
cal literature. 

Roth’s reflections on his own life can be found in The 
Facts: A Novelist’s Autobiography (1988) and in his study of 
his father in Patrimony: A True Story (1991). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Cooper, Philip Roth and the Jews (1996); 


D. Royal (ed.), Philip Roth: New Perspectives on an American Author 
(2005); D. Shostak, Philip Roth: Countertexts, Counterlives (2004). 


[Milton Henry Hindus and Sylvia Barack Fishman / 
Lewis Fried (2"4 ed.)] 


ROTHBERG, SAMUEL (1910- ), U.S. business executive and 
Jewish community leader. Rothberg, who was born in Beleze- 
kov (near Kiev), Russia, was director of both the American 
Distilling Co. and the Parvin Dormeyer Co. Rothberg retired 
in 1965 so that he could devote more time to Jewish affairs, 
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in which he had previously been active. He served from 1955 
as national campaign chairman of the Israel Bonds Organi- 
zation (of which he was a founder); a member of the national 
campaign cabinet of the United Jewish Appeal; chairman of 
both the board of governors of the Hebrew University and 
the board of directors of the American Friends of the Hebrew 
University; vice president of the American Committee for the 
Weizmann Institute; and an honorary founder of the Harry S. 
Truman Institute for the Advancement of Peace. Rothberg was 
president of the Israel Investors Corp. and founder of Capital 
for Israel Corp. He was also president of Congregation Agu- 
dat Achim in his home city of Peoria, Illinois. In 1970 he was 
elected a non-party member of the executive of the World 
Zionist Organization and of the Jewish Agency. 

In 1975, in honor of his 65'* birthday, the Hebrew Univer- 
sity established the annual Samuel Rothberg Prize for Jewish 
Education. At Bradley University in Peoria, the Samuel Roth- 
berg Professional Excellence Award is presented for distin- 
guished contributions to research or creative productions. 

In 1981, the Hebrew University’s school for pupils from 
abroad was officially named the Rothberg School for Over- 
seas Students in honor of Rothberg, who was one of the ma- 
jor forces in the establishment and development of the school. 
In 1998 the name was changed to the Rothberg International 
School. He was chairman of the school’s International Board 
of Overseers. 


ROTHENBERG, MORRIS (1885-1950), U.S. jurist, commu- 
nal leader and Zionist. Rothenberg, who was born in Dorpat, 
Estonia, was taken to the U.S. in 1893. He was admitted to the 
New York bar in 1905. An expert in labor law, Rothenberg 
served as an arbiter in numerous labor-management disputes. 
During World War 1, he was a member of a federal bread 
price-fixing commission. In 1937 New York Mayor La Guardia 
appointed Rothenberg to a ten-year term as city magistrate, 
and he was reappointed by Mayor O’Dwyer in 1947. 

Extremely active in Jewish affairs from his youth, Rothen- 
berg was a founder and executive committee member of 
the Jewish Welfare Board, a founder of the Joint Distribu- 
tion Committee, and an executive committee member of 
the Council for German Jewry. He was also president of the 
Zionist Organization of America (1932-35). A founder of the 
Jewish Agency for Palestine (1929), Rothenberg was cochair- 
man of its international council (1933, 1935). 


ROTHENBURG OB DER TAUBER, city in Bavaria, Ger- 
many. Individual Jews are mentioned there in 1180. A com- 
munity is first recorded in 1241, when it paid the small sum 
of 10 silver marks in taxes. In the mid-13"* century *Meir ben 
Baruch, the acknowledged scholarly authority of his era, set- 
tled in Rothenburg, attracting pupils by the score; the town 
thus became a center of Jewish religious life and the Rothen- 
burg community grew. During the *Rindfleisch persecutions 
(1298), the community was almost totally annihilated. On 
June 25, 57 were murdered; on July 18, 32 were massacred and 
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their corpses burned in the cemetery. The survivors (around 
380) fled into the castle and after a three-day siege were slaugh- 
tered and burned. 

A new community was established after a short time. A 
source of 1346 mentions an old synagogue, therefore a new 
synagogue must have been built. In 1323 Emperor Louis 111 
of Bavaria assessed the taxes of the community at 200 Haller 
pounds; in 1342 he levied one gulden from each Jew in Rothen- 
burg (see *Opferpfennig) and obliged the city elders to swear 
that they would freely admit and protect the Jews, his subjects. 
During the *Black Death persecutions (1349), the commu- 
nity was annihilated, and afterward the burghers celebrated 
August 27 annually in commemoration of the city’s salvation 
from “poisoning by the Jews.’ In 1352, *Charles 1v pardoned 
the burghers for the extermination of the community and al- 
lowed the city to admit Jews. The new community, established 
under the protection and jurisdiction of the city, suffered heav- 
ily from the annulment of debts in 1385 and 1390. A short and 
partial banishment was decreed in 1397, caused by inflamma- 
tory sermons on Good Friday, but the Jews were readmitted 
to the town seven years later. The 15't-century community was 
probably not allowed to keep a cemetery, for no tombstones 
of this period have survived. In 1414 an onerous imperial tax 
was exacted from the Jewish community; some members at- 
tempted to flee, and all were put under arrest until it was ar- 
ranged that the tax would be paid by 21 members of the com- 
munity. The burghers of Rothenburg successfully resisted, in 
1422, the bishop of Wuerzburg’s demand that they imprison 
the Jews and expropriate their property, turning over to the 
bishop the debts they owed to the Jews. The city opposed any 
attempt to deprive it of its jurisdiction over the Jewish com- 
munity, and the economic benefits it derived from them, but 
the bishop seems to have been successful in imposing a dis- 
tinctive *badge on the Jews. Jews wishing to remain in Rothen- 
burg were obliged to present annual declarations to the city, 
stating their names, occupations, and willingness to pay taxes 
and obey the laws; the city reciprocated by granting legal pro- 
tection to individual Jews. 

In the early 16 century expulsions of Jews from cities in 
southern Germany became common. The Rothenburg com- 
munity in 1517 requested the protection of Emperor *Maxi- 
milian 1 against Claus Wolgemut, a robber baron who ap- 
plied pressure on the city to extort money from the Jewish 
inhabitants or expel them. The expulsion, which took place 
three years later, was meticulously planned by the city coun- 
cil, which was advised by Caspar Mart, legal counselor of the 
empire, to exploit the death of Maximilian in 1519 by taking 
immediate steps. The preacher Johannes Teuschlein (an early 
exponent of the Reformation) agitated, with the approval of 
the council, for the expulsion of the Jews as a reformatory, 
“cleansing” measure. The council employed a lawyer to help 
the Jews liquidate their businesses; the last six Jews left on Feb. 
2, 1520. Requests by the nobility for a stay of expulsion on be- 
half of their Jewish associates were not heeded. The expellees 
were obliged to state, in writing, that they had not been forced 
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to leave and had no outstanding demands. Throughout these 
proceedings the word “expulsion” was avoided in official cor- 
respondence and replaced by Beurlauben (“leave of absence,” 
“dismissal”); the illusion that the Jews had left voluntarily was 
maintained. Attempts by the refugees to return failed. In 1659 
Jews were allowed to attend the city’s fairs but not to display 
their wares in public. 

A Jewish community was not reestablished until 1875, 
totaling 86 persons (1.32% of the total population) in 1880. 
Their number declined from 100 in 1910 to 44 in 1933, when 
the community possessed a cemetery and mikveh. No Jews re- 
turned to Rothenburg after World War 11. The medieval Jew- 
ish wedding hall was rebuilt. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Breslau, in: zGJD, 3 (1889), 301-36; 4 
(1890), 1-17; A. Schnizlein, in: MGwJ, 61 (1917), 263-84; M. Grun- 
wald, ibid., 72 (1928), 204-12; M. Schuetz, Eine Reichsstadt wehrt- 
sich. Rothenburg ob der Tauber im Kampfe gegen das Judentum (1938); 
Germ Jud, 1 (1963), 311-2; 2 (1968), 707-8. 


[Henry Wasserman] 


ROTHENSTEIN, (William) MICHAEL (1908-1993), British 
printmaker. The son of Sir William *Rothenstein and brother 
of Sir John Rothenstein, he was educated at art schools in Lon- 
don and set up a private press outside London, becoming one 
of Britain's most distinguished printmakers, with a wide in- 
ternational reputation. Rothenstein is noted for the powerful 
imagery of his designs and for the constant search for new and 
often brilliant technical effects. He was a regular participant in 
all important international exhibitions of print-making. Dur- 
ing World War 11, he produced a famous series of watercol- 
ors of endangered sites, Recording Britain. He was awarded a 
Gold Medal for Engraving at the Buenos Aires Biennale. He 
wrote widely on his craft, particularly in two books, Frontiers 
of Printmaking (1966) and Relief Printing (1970). His work is 
to be found in all major public collections of graphic work, in- 
cluding the Tate Gallery, London, the Museum of Modern Art, 
New York, and the Library of Congress, Washington. Rothen- 
stein was elected to the Royal Academy in 1984. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; M. Gooding, Rothen- 
stein’s Boxes (1992); Tessa S., The Prints of Michael Rothenstein 


1993). 
(1993) [Charles Samuel Spencer] 


ROTHENSTEIN, SIR WILLIAM (1872-1945), British 
painter. Rothenstein was a distinguished English impres- 
sionist and an outstanding teacher. Born in Bradford, England, 
the son of a German-born businessman, Rothenstein was ed- 
ucated at Bradford Grammar School and the Slade School of 
Art, and then spent a year at a Paris art school, where he met 
Degas, Pissarro and Whistler. On his return, he spent some 
time in Oxford, where he produced the series of lithographs, 
Oxford Characters (1893-96). He became a leading personality 
of the fin de siécle, a friend of Max Beerbohm, Aubrey Beard- 
sley, and Oscar Wilde, and a contributor to the Yellow Book. 
During World War 1, he served as an official war artist 
and, from 1917 to 1920, held the post of professor of civic art 
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at the University of Sheffield. He attained his greatest promi- 
nence, however, as principal of the Royal College of Art, Lon- 
don (1920-35). During World War 11, he was attached to the 
Royal Air Force as an artist. Rothenstein chiefly painted por- 
traits, still lifes and landscapes. Among his work is a group of 
Jewish subjects and synagogue interiors, such as The Talmud 
School (1904) and Carrying the Law (1909). He wrote a num- 
ber of books, mostly portraits of eminent contemporaries. His 
two autobiographical works, Men and Memories (1931-32) and 
Since Fifty (1934), offer vivid descriptions of artists and events 
he knew. He was knighted in 1934. Rothenstein helped many 
impoverished Jewish artists and other artists in need. Volumes 
of his correspondence with Max Beerbohm and Rabindrinath 
Tagore were published in 1972 and 1975. 

His son SIR JOHN ROTHENSTEIN (1901-1992), who was 
educated at Bedales and Oxford, was director of the Tate Gal- 
lery, London (1938-64). He had no connection with the Jew- 
ish community and converted to Christianity. He wrote three 
volumes of autobiography, published in 1965-70. 

A younger brother of William Rothenstein, ALBERT 
DANIEL (1881-1953), who changed his name to Rutherston 
during World War 1, was also an artist and illustrator who de- 
signed an imaginative Haggadah (1930). Another son, Michael 
*Rothenstein (1908-1993), was a prominent printmaker. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Speaight, William Rothenstein, The Por- 
trait of an Artist in his Time (1962). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB 
online for all three; I. Rogerson, Albert Rutherston (1998); M. Ruther- 
ston, Albert Rutherston, 1881-1953 (1988). 


[Charles Samuel Spencer] 


ROTHKO, MARK (1903-1970), U.S. painter. Born Marcus 
Rothkowitz in Dvinsk, Russia, Rothko immigrated to the 
United States in 1913 with his family, settling in Portland, Or- 
egon. He attended Yale University on a scholarship (1921-23), 
but after two years he moved to New York and briefly studied 
at the Art Students League, notably with Max *Weber. In 1928 
the former yeshivah student was commissioned to draw maps 
for Rabbi Lewis Browne's book The Graphic Bible. Rothko also 
supported himself by teaching art to children at the Brook- 
lyn Jewish Center, a position he held from 1929 until 1952. He 
found success early with expressionistic, painterly, represen- 
tational canvases, shown in his first group exhibition at the 
Opportunity Galleries (1928) and his first one-man show at 
the Contemporary Arts Gallery (1933), both in New York. As 
a member of The Ten, an artist-group that he co-founded in 
1935 with Adolph *Gottlieb and *Ben-Zion, and affiliated with 
for five years, Rothko exhibited imagery stimulated by aspects 
of mythology, and at times Christian iconography, such as the 
crucifixion. He worked as a Works Progress Administration 
artist from 1936 to 1937. 

In the early 1940s Rothko fell under the influence of Sur- 
realism, often making images comprised of organic forms. At 
the end of the decade Rothko painted fully abstract imagery 
with an oil technique that approximated his watercolor expe- 
rimentations in the mid-1940s. Typical of Rothko’s signature 
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style is Green and Tangerine on Red (1956, Phillips Collection, 
Washington, D.c.), a large canvas consisting of two flat, rectan- 
gular shapes of thin color. Filling the canvas, the nearly trans- 
lucent hues seem to float on the surface of the composition. 
Rothko exploited this formula with differing color variations, 
size of colorfields, and application of the paint to convey an 
array of sensations, ranging from meditative to ominous. By 
1961 Rothko was a celebrated artist who enjoyed a retrospec- 
tive at the Museum of Modern Art in New York City. 

Rothko received several public commissions, including 
the artwork for an octagonal chapel in Houston, Texas. Dec- 
orated with 14 canvases in nuanced shades of black and ma- 
roon, the Rothko Chapel was dedicated in February 1971, a 
year after the artist committed suicide. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Waldman, Mark Rothko, 1903-1970: A Ret- 
rospective (1978); B. Clearwater, Mark Rothko: Works on Paper (1984); 
A.C. Chave, Mark Rothko: Subjects in Abstraction (1989); J.E.B. Bres- 


lin, Mark Rothko (1993); D. Anfam, Mark Rothko, The Works on Can- 
vas: Catalogue Raisonné (1998). 


[Samantha Baskind (2"¢ ed.)] 


ROTHMUELLER, AARON MARKO (1908-1993), baritone 
and composer. Born in Trnjani, Yugoslavia, Rothmueller stud- 
ied composition with Alban Berg in Vienna. He sang opera 
in Europe. He lived in England but after World War 11 moved 
to the United States and in 1952 was appointed professor of 
music at the University of Indiana. His compositions include 
Four Sephardic Folksongs, Three Palestinian Folksongs, Three 
Palestinian Love Songs, a setting of Psalm 15, and In Memory 
of C.N. Bialik for violin, viola and cello. He wrote Die Musik 
der Juden (1951; The Music of the Jews, 1953). 


ROTHSCHILD, family of financiers and philanthropists, pa- 
trons of the arts and sciences who greatly contributed to Jew- 
ish causes, particularly to the settlement of Erez Israel and the 
State of Israel. (See charts: Rothschild Family).Over the years 
their name became a byword for opulence and munificence, 
serving both as a positive symbol of Jewish wealth, influence, 
and philanthropy, among the Jewish masses, particularly in 
Eastern Europe (see, e.g., in *Shalom Aleichem’s stories) and 
as a negative, sinister symbol in antisemitic literature and pro- 
paganda, which used it as tangible “proof” for the existence 
of an international plutocracy. 


The Founding Branch 

The family name is derived from a red shield which once hung 
in front of the house of IsAAC ELHANAN (d. 1585), grand- 
son of uRI (d. c. 1500), first recorded member of the family, 
in Frankfurt; though the grandson of Isaac Elhanan left the 
house, his descendants continued to bear the surname. Until 
the birth of MAYER AMSCHEL (1744-1812), son of AMSCHEL 
MOSES ROTHSCHILD, the Rothschilds were undistinguished 
merchants and communal servants. Mayer Amschel began 
trading in antiques and old coins and in money changing and 
thus in 1764 began doing business with the future Landgrave 
William 1x of Hesse-Kassel, an avid coin collector and heir 
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Nefesh, 1.6-16). The judgment then continues with a discus- 
sion of the right to protection against an assailant even when 
there is no threat to life, as expounded in the post-Maimoni- 
dean responsa literature: “If one sees a Jew attack his fellow 
and he cannot rescue him without hitting the attacker, even 
though his blow is not lethal, he can hit the attacker in order 
to prevent him from committing a crime” (Piskei ha-Rosh, 
Baba Kamma, Ch. 3, §13). This was also the view of R. Solo- 
mon *Luria (Poland, 16‘ century — Yam shel Shelomo, Bava 
Kamma, Ch. 3, $9). 

Regarding the permissible degree of force, the Court 
cited, inter alia, the comments of Mordecai, a contemporary of 
Asheri: “Similarly, if people are engaged in a fight, one should 
not push them; rather, they should be gently restrained. If he 
did push, he is answerable to him in court” (Mordekhai, Bava 
Kamma, §38; cf Asheri, ad loc.; R. Israel Isserlein (Poland, 
15 century), Pesakim u-Ketavim $208; Teshuvot Maharam 
mi-Rothenburg, quoted in Mordekhai, Bava Kamma $196). 
The Court summed up the discussion with the comments of 
R. Joseph *Caro: 


Where two people were fighting, if one person started, the sec- 
ond person is not liable, as he has the permission to injure him 
[the attacker] in order to save himself. However, it must be de- 
termined whether he could have saved himself by inflicting a 
minor injury but instead inflicted a major injury; [in such a 
case] he is liable. The same rule applies if one sees a Jew hitting 
his fellow and can only save him by hitting the attacker; in such 
a case, he can hit him in order to prevent him [the attacker] 
from committing the crime (Sh. Ar., HM 421:13) (ibid., 153-54) 


Justice Elon summed up the rules emerging from this analy- 
sis, ruling: 

(1) Under Jewish law, every person is obligated to come 
to the aid of his fellow if the victim is pursued by one who is, 
in light of the circumstances, about to inflict a life-threaten- 
ing injury. If the pursuit [involves the threat of] a lesser injury, 
most halakhic authorities take the view that there is no obliga- 
tion [to aid], but one is permitted to rescue his fellow, even by 
injuring the pursuer. It goes without saying that in both cases, 
the pursued himself has the right to self-defense. 

(2) The above-mentioned permission and obligation [to 
rescue] applies to every person and with regard to any vic- 
tim - even one not related to the rescuer. A fortiori, it is not 
premised on any relationship between the rescuer and the vic- 
tim in the framework of which the rescuer is legally respon- 
sible for his supervision or welfare. 

(3) The above-mentioned permission and obligation [to 
rescue] only apply if, under the circumstances, they are re- 
quired in order to protect the victim from the pursuer - that 
is, so long as there is a fear that the pursuer will continue his 
attack on the victim. They do not apply if, in light of the cir- 
cumstances, it appears that the danger has passed and the in- 
tervention of the “defender” is no longer of a defensive nature, 
but is based on other motives. 

(4) The basic rule is that the amount of force used by the 
intervener to rescue the pursued must be proportionate. His 
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exemption from criminal liability is conditional upon his us- 
ing only the minimal amount of force necessary to rescue the 
pursued - in talmudic terminology, “that he could have saved 
him [the victim] by maiming a limb [of the pursuer]” “If he 
fails to do so, he is criminally liable for the injury he inflicts 
on the pursuer, and he certainly bears criminal responsibility 
if he kills him...” (ibid., 154). 

This was the basis for the Court's acquittal of the appel- 
lant, and the Court stated that: “he was entitled under the 
principle of personal [self-]defense, to forcefully push the in- 
truders through the door and out of the apartment. By do- 
ing so he sought, first of all, to prevent injury to himself ... 
and the appellant could still claim that his actions were in the 
defense of others ... to protect his ‘pursued’ friends from the 
two ‘pursuers’... fearing injury or bodily harm to his friends” 
(ibid., 157-58). 

In discussing the question raised by the judgment, the 
Court further discussed the question of the appropriate con- 
struction of concepts rooted in public policy and in a moral 
and social world-view. Summing up, the Court observed: 


As we have seen, the principle of defending others involves con- 
cepts rooted in public policy and in a social and moral view of 
the duty to come to the aid of another person who is in danger 
of bodily injury. This conclusion is compelled by the logic and 
nature of civilized social life. We find this notion expressed by 
American and English legal scholars who see it as a matter of 
public policy and as “a peremotory response to injustice that 
the good man has ingrained,’ last and most important, this is 
the view reflected in the sources of Jewish law, in which the rule 
“Do not stand idly by the blood of your fellow” constitutes a 
basic principle of the world outlook of Judaism. In my opinion, 
fundamental concepts founded on moral attitudes and cultural 
values should be interpreted in the light of the moral and cul- 
tural heritage of Judaism (see also Ca 461/62 Zim v. Mazier 17(2) 
PD 1319, 1332; CA 148/77 Roth v. Yeshupe, PD 33 (1) 617). 


Harm Incidental to Medical Care - the Doctor’s Liability 
in Negligence. Moral and legal questions arising in the area 
of medical practice have often been litigated from the per- 
spective of the laws of causing harm, in both general and 
Jewish Law. 

An example of this is provided by the case of Levital v. 
Health Fund Center (CA 552/66, 22 (2) PD 480) where the Su- 
preme Court heard an appeal against the non-imposition of 
liability on a doctor in the wake of an injury caused during an 
operation. The Court cited the advice of Justice Denning, who 
warned against the imposition of exaggerated liability on sur- 
geons, for reasons of public policy - i.e., to prevent a situation 
in which medical practitioners would be primarily concerned 
for their own welfare rather than that of the patient. The Israel 
Supreme Court (Justice Kister) added to this, ruling that Jew- 
ish Law distinguishes between an ordinary person who harms 
his fellow man - being forewarned by definition, and conse- 
quently liable even if acting inadvertently - and a doctor: 


Jewish Law recognizes the consideration of public policy in 
the context of medical practitioners - and surgeons in par- 
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to the largest fortune in Europe. By c. 1769 Mayer Amschel 
had received the title of court agent and was supplying Wil- 
liam with rare coins and printing his own coin catalogs. When 
William became landgrave in 1785, Mayer Amschel was only 
one of a dozen Jewish court agents competing for the favor of 
doing business for a landgrave who lent large sums to other 
rulers. Mayer Amschel managed to increase his share of finan- 
cial transactions very gradually: his close connections with 
William 1x’s confidential financial adviser, C.E Buderus (who 
eventually became his silent partner), were of inestimable im- 
portance in securing the confidence of the landgrave. 

The major breakthrough occurred after the Battle of Jena 
(1806): exiled from his country, William 1x entrusted NATHAN 
MAYER (1777-1836), Mayer Amschel’s son in London, with the 
purchase of huge amounts of British securities. By discreet and 
brilliant speculation Nathan succeeded in amassing a fortune 
without damaging the landgrave’s interests. Nathan Mayer had 
originally settled in Manchester in 1798, a commission agent 
dealing in cotton goods, but he moved to London in 1808. In 
1806 he married Hannah, the daughter of Levi Barent *Cohen 
and sister of Moses *Montefiore’s wife. He rapidly became the 
outstanding figure on the London Stock Exchange. His prime 
activity was that of helping the government cover the costs of 
Wellington's army in Spain, including transporting immense 
sums even through the heart of France. In this endeavor he 
was helped by his brother James (see below) in Paris, while 
the father and the elder son, Amschel Mayer (see below), re- 
mained in Frankfurt. Another major cooperative undertak- 
ing was transmitting the British bullion subsidy to the con- 
tinental allies in the last stages of the Napoleonic wars. After 
the Congress of Vienna the Rothschilds were instrumental in 
transmitting the French war indemnity (£120,000,000) to the 
allies and participated in the many governmental reconstruc- 
tion loans and bond issues. By the time of his death Nathan 
Rothschild was one of the very richest men in Britain, worth 
an estimated £5 million, and had become a legendary figure 
in British finance. In this period two Rothschild brothers es- 
tablished themselves in Vienna and Naples. 

Carl Mayer (1788-1855), founded the Italian branch in 
Naples in 1821, in the aftermath of the suppression of an anti- 
Bourbon uprising by Austrian troops. He loaned large sums to 
Sardinia, Sicily, and Naples, the Papal States, and other lesser 
duchies. His four sons all married members of the Rothschild 
family. ADOLF CARL (1823-1901) succeeded him as head of the 
Italian branch but returned to Frankfurt upon the unification 
of Italy. Another son of Mayer Amschel, SALOMON MAYER 
(1774-1855), moved to Vienna in 1816, where he was soon on 
very friendly terms with *Metternich (during the 1848 Revo- 
lution he was accused of helping Metternich to escape) and 
was thus able to ignore or overcome the various discrimina- 
tions to which Jews were subjected in Vienna and Austria 
(since a Jew was not allowed to purchase a house, he rented a 
whole hotel); in addition he had to contend with the rivalry 
of the established banking houses, foremost of which were the 
*Arnstein and *Eskeles firms. In 1822 he was ennobled. He was 
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soon participating in the floating of government bonds. His 
main achievement was building Austria's first railroad and 
establishing the Oesterreichische Kreditanstalt, with which 
his descendants were closely connected and which later be- 
came Austria's state bank. Salomon was succeeded by ANSELM 
SALOMON (1803-1874), who was appointed to the Austrian 
House of Lords in 1861 and had married a daughter of Nathan 
Mayer Rothschild of London. He was succeeded by his son 
SALOMON ALBERT (1844-1911), noted for his philanthropic 
and artistic interests. His sons, ALPHONSE MAYER (1878-1942) 
and LOuIS (1882-1955), were forced to witness the decline of 
the firm in the political and economic upheavals of the post- 
World War 1 era. Two days after the Anschluss, Louis was ar- 
rested and held hostage for a year until he was finally released 
through a combination of ransom and informal financial pres- 
sure exerted by international banks. After his departure the 
Austrian Rothschild branch was liquidated. The Wittkowitz 
coal mines in Czechoslovakia, among the largest in Central 
Europe, were transferred to British and neutral holdings be- 
fore the Munich agreement. The Nazis were thus unable to 
confiscate them, but were able to pressure the Rothschilds into 
selling the mines for one-third of their value. The sale did not 
go into effect because of the outbreak of World War 11, and 
after the end of the war the Rothschilds were able to receive 
partial compensation from the Czech government. 

Amschel Mayer (1773-1855), continued to head the pater- 
nal Frankfurt branch. He loaned large amounts to many Ger- 
man rulers and took steps to have the *Leibzoll abolished in 
Bavaria and other German states. Very pious, he furnished the 
financial backing for the secessionist Orthodox community of 
S.R. *Hirsch in Frankfurt. The Frankfurt house was attacked 
during the *Hep! Hep! disturbances, and again during the 1848 
Revolution, when anticapitalist, antisemitic, and democratic 
feelings coalesced against the Rothschilds. Amschel was suc- 
ceeded by his nephew MAYER CARL (1820-1886) from Naples, 
who was elected to the North German Reichstag in 1867, and 
appointed to the Prussian Upper Chamber shortly thereafter, 
the first of the only two Jews ever to receive the honor. The 
conservative Mayer Carl had long been pro-Prussian and had 
recommended Gerson *Bleichroeder to *Bismarck as his pri- 
vate banker. The Bleichroeder bank continued to maintain 
close connections with the Rothschilds, often serving as their 
agents in Berlin. Amschel’s other nephew, WILHELM KARL 
(1828-1901), was sole head after his brother’s death. After his 
death the Frankfurt branch was discontinued. 


[Henry Wasserman] 


The French Branch 

JAMES JACOB ROTHSCHILD (1792-1868), the youngest of the 
brothers, settled in Paris in 1812 as an agent of Nathan Mayer 
and founded there the firm of Rothschild Fréres. From then 
on, apart from its banking activities, the Rothschild family 
took a great interest in the activities of the Jewish community 
in Paris and later in the whole of France. The Rothschilds were 
particularly active from 1840 in connection with the *Damas- 
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cus affair and later in the work of the Jewish *Consistory of 
Paris, the Central Consistory of the Jews of France, and the 
Jewish Charity Committee of Paris which later became the 
Paris Jewish Committee for Social Work. James de Rothschild 
presented to the community of Paris the Rothschild Hospital, 
which is still in existence. James, who was financier to both 
the Bourbon and Orléans kings of France, weathered the 1848 
Revolution to serve Napoleon 111. A pioneer railroad entre- 
preneur, he feuded with the rival *Fould and *Pereire broth- 
ers for governmental railway concessions. A railway accident 
released a flood of antisemitic literature, popularizing the slo- 
gan “Rothschild Ier, Roi des Juifs.” His wife Betty, a noted phi- 
lanthropist, was friend and patron of Heinrich *Heine. James 
also maintained close business connections with Leopold 1 
of Belgium. His son ALPHONSE (1827-1905) became head of 
the French house in 1854 and president of the board of direc- 
tors of the family’s Chemin de Fer du Nord in 1869. After the 
defeat of France in 1870/71 Alphonse led war indemnity ne- 
gotiations with the Prussians and guaranteed their rapid pay- 
ment. A syndicate of French bankers, partly motivated by an- 
tisemitic sentiments, unsuccessfully sought to challenge the 
French house in the 1870s. Alphonse’s philanthropy, benefit- 
ing both Jews and gentiles, was on an immense scale. Gus- 
TAVE (1829-1911), another of James's sons, was president of 
the Paris Consistory for over 40 years. A third son, Edmond 
de *Rothschild (1845-1934), gave crucial support to the early 
settlements in Erez Israel, an expression of his lifelong devo- 
tion to Zion and the Jewish people. The son and grandson of 
Alphonse, EDOUARD (1868-1949) and Guy (b. 1909), and the 
son and grandson of Gustave, ROBERT PHILIPPE (1880-1946) 
and ALAIN (1910-1982), were presidents of the Central and 
Paris Consistories. Alain also became president of the Fonds 
Social Juif Unifié (Fsyu). Guy was president of the Comité de 
Solidarité avec Israel (1956). Edouard’s daughter BETHSABEE 
(Batsheva, 1914-1999), founded the *Batsheva Dance Com- 
pany in Tel Aviv in 1964. In addition to the Bathsheva Dance 
Company, Bathsheva de Rothschild founded the Bat-Dor 
Dance Company, which combines classical ballet and mod- 
ern dance, in 1967. Among her other endeavors were the proj- 
ect to translate ancient literature into Hebrew, a music library 
in Tel Aviv, and a fund for loans and grants to students, out- 
standing young Israeli scholars, and immigrant scholars. She 
received the Israel Prize in 1989 for special contribution in na- 
tional and social fields. Edmond’s eldest son James de *Roth- 
schild (1878-1957) left France to settle in England, where he 
continued his father’s activities, which were later taken over 
by Dorothy de Rothschild (1895-1988), the widow of James 
de Rothschild. EDMOND (1926-1997), grandson of the first 
Edmond, was also president of the Comité de Solidarité avec 
Israel (1967). The Germans made efforts to capture members 
of the family in 1940, but all escaped and passed the war in 
England or the U.S. Guy joined the Free French and was an 
adjutant to De Gaulle’s military governor of Paris at the end 
of the war. 

[Simon R. Schwarzfuchs] 
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The English Branch 

Nathan Mayer's son, LIONEL NATHAN (1808-1879), led the 
struggle for Jewish emancipation; after having first been 
elected to parliament in 1847 (as a Liberal), he finally took 
his seat as the first Jewish member in 1858 after the passing 
of the Jews’ Disabilities Bill. He remained a member of Par- 
liament (with a short break in 1868-69) until 1874. As head 
of the banking house at New Court, he was responsible for 
many government loans, including those for the relief of the 
Irish famine, the Crimean War, and the purchase of the Khe- 
dive's Suez Canal shares. The character of Sidonia in Benjamin 
Disraeli’s Coningsby is an idealized portrait of him. His wife 
CHARLOTTE (1819-1884; daughter of Baron CARL MAYER 
VON ROTHSCHILD of Naples) collaborated in his philan- 
thropic ventures, being particularly concerned with the Jews’ 
Free School (a special interest of the family). He acquired a 
great mansion at Tring, Hertfordshire, and was a consider- 
able landowner. He left a personal fortune of £2.7 million at 
his death. His brother sik ANTHONY (1810-1876), an English 
baronet as well as an Austrian baron, lived as a country gentle- 
man (all the Rothschilds of the second generation acquired es- 
tates on the Buckinghamshire-Bedfordshire borders) but was 
also active in the Jewish community: he was the first president 
of the *United Synagogue. He was granted an English baron- 
etcy (a hereditary knighthood) in 1846. His daughters ANNIE 
(1844-1926) and CONSTANCE (1843-1931) respectively mar- 
ried (after his death) the Hon. Eliot Yorke and the politician 
Cyril Flower, later Lord Battersea. 

Lionel Nathan’s eldest son, NATHANIEL (Natty) MAYER, 
FIRST BARON ROTHSCHILD (1840-1915), succeeded as head 
of the firm and effective lay head of Anglo-Jewry, holding 
the presidency of the United Synagogue and many other of- 
fices. Created the first Jewish peer in 1885, he was lord-lieu- 
tenant of Buckinghamshire. A governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land and director of many companies, he was the only Jewish 
member of the Royal Commission on Aliens and firmly re- 
sisted attempts to limit immigration. He and his brothers, aL- 
FRED (1842-1918), who was interested in the arts, and LEO- 
POLD (1845-1917), a sportsman and communal worker, were 
personal friends of the Prince of Wales, later Edward vit. 
Their cousin FERDINAND JAMES (1839-1898), of the Viennese 
branch but born in Paris, married the first Lord Rothschild’s 
sister EVELINA (1839-1866), who died in childbirth and was 
commemorated by her husband in the Evelina Hospital for 
Sick Children in London and the Evelina de Rothschild School 
in Jerusalem. Ferdinand, who became a British subject and a 
member of parliament, was an art collector and connoisseur 
and builder of the fabulous Waddesdon Manor. He was the 
first Rothschild to be visited at his home by Queen Victoria. 
He was active in communal work, including service as a syna- 
gogue warden. While the first Lord Rothschild was not sym- 
pathetic to Zionism, though impressed by Theodor Herzl’s 
personality, the second baron, LIONEL WALTER (1868-1937), 
a distinguished naturalist who owned a private zoo, was a 
Zionist and the recipient in 1917 of the *Balfour Declaration. 
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Leopold’s sons were LIONEL NATHAN (1882-1942), president 
of the United Synagogue, and ANTHONY GUSTAV (1887-1961), 
who was prominent in hospital administration. In the next 
generation, EDMUND LEOPOLD (1916-_), nephew of the sec- 
ond baron, succeeded Anthony Gustav as head of the firm and 
held high communal office. His cousin Nathaniel Mayer Victor 
*Rothschild (1910-1990), the third baron, was a distinguished 
biologist. In 1868 HANNAH ROTHSCHILD (1851-1890), the 
daughter of Baron Mayer de Rothschild, married Archibald 
Primrose, later fifth Earl of Rosebery (1847-1929), a leading 
Liberal politician who served as Britain’s prime minister in 
1894-95. The Jewish community was generally highly critical 
of the marriage of the leading Rothschild heiress to a promi- 
nent gentile. Their son, (ALBERT) HARRY MAYER ARCHIBALD 
PRIMROSE, sixth Earl of Rosebery (1882-1974) was a leading 
landowner and racehorse owner who served in the 1945 Con- 
servative Cabinet as secretary of state for Scotland. 

Between the world wars, the development of other ma- 
jor banking concerns and high taxation reduced the relative 
importance of the Rothschilds’ financial power. So, too, did a 
series of political events — the loss of such traditional areas of 
endeavor as Russia (from 1917) and Germany (from 1933) — 
and changes in the nature of government finance, with indi- 
vidual merchant banks becoming less prominent than previ- 
ously, as governments increasingly financed their own projects 
directly. Before and during World War 11 the Nazis set special 
value upon expropriating the Rothschilds. The ownership of 
their property had, however, often been legally transferred 
in time to holding companies in neutral or noncombatant 
countries, or secured by other means. After World War 11, 
however, the Rothschilds adapted themselves to the new op- 
portunities in merchant banking, building modern offices at 
New Court, running unit trusts, acquiring great interests in 
Canada, and investing in films and television. In America, 
where few Rothschild investments were made, their agent in 
the 1840s was August *Belmont, financier and politician. Bel- 
mont warned against any recognition of the Confederacy and 
the Frankfurt Rothschilds were active in the acquisition and 
sale of Northern bonds. 

In charity and philanthropy, the Rothschilds continued 
to give unostentatiously to many causes, the third baron, for 
instance, financing educational television in Israel. James de 
*Rothschild, son of Baron Edmond de Rothschild, settled in 
England and became a Liberal mp. He inherited Waddesdon 
from Ferdinand and left the estate to the nation, as well as a 
fortune to various causes in Israel. However, members of the 
family have increasingly married non-Jews and their share in 
the management of the affairs of the British Jewish commu- 


nity has diminished. ay: oa, 
[Vivian David Lipman] 
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ROTHSCHILD, BARON EDMOND JAMES DE (1845- 
1934), philanthropist, patron of Jewish settlement in Erez 
Israel, and art collector. Rothschild was born in Paris (see 
*Rothschild family). In contrast to his two older brothers, Ed- 
mond was not given to banking, and from his youth was de- 
voted to humanist and cultural matters, especially art. His art 
collection, which occupied him throughout his life, brought 
him fame as an art expert, and he was elected to the Institut 
des Beaux Arts in Paris. He was close to both Jewish and non- 
Jewish intellectuals in France. In 1877 he married Adelaide the 
daughter of Wilhelm Carl Rothschild, who was known for his 
extreme religiosity and his unwillingness to become involved 
with matters concerning Erez Israel. 

“T have always been concerned with the future of Juda- 
ism,” Rothschild wrote in an autobiographical letter dated 
1928. He only began public activity in the Jewish sphere, how- 
ever, after the pogroms in Russia in the 1880s. He was on the 
French Committee to Aid the Emigration of Refugees and 
became involved in affairs concerning Erez Israel only after 
the founding of the first settlements and the first overtures 
from settlers and members of Hovevei Zion in Europe. It is 
known that as early as 1873 he was influenced by La Femme 
de Claude, a play by Alexandre Dumas fils, which advocated 
the return of the Jewish people to the Land of Israel; Dumas 
reiterated this idea in a letter to Rothschild (published in 
part by Nahum *Sokolow, without revealing the name of the 
recipient, in History of Zionism, 2 (1919), 263-5). When the 
first settlements in Erez Israel faced a financial crisis serious 
enough to endanger their existence, the leaders of *Rishon le- 
Zion turned to Rothschild, together with Samuel *Mohilewer 
through the mediation of Chief Rabbi Zadoc *Kahn in Paris. 
The result of these appeals was Rothschild’s support for the 
settlements Rishon le-Zion and Zikhron Yaakov and afterward 
the founding of the settlement Ekron. During 1883-84, the first 
settlements began to be patronized by Rothschild. Due to his 
desire to remain anonymous in this venture, he was known 
by a cover name “Ha-Nadiv ha-Yadu’a” (“the Well-Known 
Benefactor”), and in Erez Israel and the Hovevei Zion groups 
this name became better known than his real one. His aid to 
the first settlements saved them from collapse, as testified to 
by Peretz *Smolenskin and Moses *Lilienblum at the time. 
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Rothschild himself later defined his activities as “not merely 
philanthropy, but something entirely different.” For decades, 
including the era of Theodor *Herzl’s activity, Rothschild ad- 
vocated “quiet” settlement work as the basis for a promising 
future, and only after World War 1 did he join the political ac- 
tivity of the Zionist Organization (aiding Chaim *Weizmann 
and Sokolow in particular). 

Rothschild’s patronage was of two types: the first was full 
(Rishon le-Zion, Zikhron Yaakov, Rosh Pinnah, and Ekron) 
and the second was partial (Petah Tikvah and others). He be- 
came the major address for all problems in the yishuv, large 
and small alike, to such a degree that he became known as the 
“Father of the Yishuv-’ All the agricultural experiments carried 
out in the settlements by French experts were covered by his 
funds. His support was implemented by a bureaucracy, mostly 
staffed by Frenchmen whose mentality was alien to that of the 
settlers. This caused sharp antagonism that even reached the 
level of revolt in several settlements. This type of bureaucratic 
patronage was the greatest problem of the Jewish settlements 
during a 20-year period and aroused sharp criticism. How- 
ever, in retrospect it is recognized that Rothschild’s bureau- 
cracy also played a positive role. It introduced new plant spe- 
cies into Jewish agriculture and instructed the first settlers in 
the agriculture of the country. 

Rothschild’s first visits to Erez Israel (1887, 1893, 1899) 
were devoted to tours of the settlements, investigating the rate 
of development, and demanding self-labor in the settlements, 
modest living standards, the speaking of Hebrew, and a con- 
cern for religious tradition. In addition, lands were purchased 
on his orders for new agricultural settlement (in the Golan 
and Hauran, among other places). In the 1890s Rothschild 
came into conflict with Herzl and with the Hovevei Zion in 
Russia. Herzl read his “Address to the Rothschild Family” to 
him, but no common denominator could be found between 
Rothschild’s settlement methods and the notion of a char- 
ter, which symbolized Herzl’s political Zionism. The second 
conflict was with the Russian Hovevei Zion, and particularly 
*Ahad Ha-Am, over the patronage system. Ahad Ha-Am de- 
nounced this system of settlement in his famous article “Ha- 
Yishuv ve-Apotropsav” (1902). Before the publication of this 
article, a delegation of Hovevei Zion from Russia, including 
Ahad Ha-Am, and representatives of the settlements visited 
Rothschild (May 14, 1901) and demanded that the patronage 
system cease. The result of these conflicts was the transfer 
of Rothschild’s settlements to the supervision of the *Jewish 
Colonization Association (ICA) in 1900, together with a grant 
of 14,000,000 francs. The transaction covered about 250,000 
dunams (62,500 acres) and a network of 12 settlements, most 
of which, due to Rothschild’s support, were ready to become 
self-supporting. 

Under Ica the settlements expanded, to a large degree 
with Rothschild’s direct and indirect support. In 1914, during 
Rothschild’s fourth visit, he expressed satisfaction with his 
settlement activities, which had also influenced other settle- 
ments, especially those of the Zionist Organization. In addi- 
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tion to his agricultural settlement activity, Rothschild played 
a major role in the development of the wine industry in Erez 
Israel (see *Israel, State of: Wine Industry), was a cosponsor 
of the Palestine Electric Corporation, the founder of smaller 
industries, and contributed funds to the establishment of the 
Hebrew University. Against the background of this practical 
work, Rothschild grew closer to the Zionist Organization af- 
ter his return from this visit. He told Weizmann, “Without 
me, the Zionists could have done nothing; but without the 
Zionists, my work would have been dead” (Ch. Weizmann, 
Trial and Error, p. 165). In turn, Weizmann stated that Roth- 
schild was “far-sighted in his political and national thought” 
The road to cooperation between Rothschild and the Zionists 
was paved during World War 1 and especially toward its end, 
with the preparatory work for the *Balfour Declaration. Roth- 
schild softened the objections of the assimilationists in France 
to the political activity of the Zionist Organization. 

Toward the end of World War 1, Rothschild’s son James 
arrived in Erez Israel with the British army and was among 
the recruiters for the Jewish battalions in the yishuv. Roth- 
schild expressed his joy at “seeing his heir carrying on his great 
work, to which he was completely devoted.” Toward the end 
of 1923, his work was again reorganized. Rothschild founded 
the Palestine Jewish Colonization Association (*P1cA) headed 
by his son James, which continued the settlement activity, 
particularly in Samaria. The first settlement founded in Sa- 
maria, Binyamina, bore Rothschild’s Hebrew name (Avraham 
Binyamin). According to Rothschild’s instructions, the main 
purpose of pica was to found new settlements. He visited the 
country in 1924 and finally in 1925, when he gave a speech in 
Tel Aviv containing his credo about settlement activity over 
the decades. He combined economic foundations with cul- 
tural, spiritual, and political motivations. Rothschild won the 
admiration and appreciation of all sectors of the yishuv and 
the Zionist Organization, as expressed in Weizmann’s com- 
ment: “In my opinion he was the leading political Zionist of 
our generation” David *Ben-Gurion said of him: “Until his 
appearance in the arena of settlement activity and until this 
very day [1954], there is no one whose personal role in culti- 
vating and expanding settlement can match with his.” 

With the enlargement of the *Jewish Agency (1929), 
Rothschild was chosen its honorary president, and until his 
last days he maintained an avid interest in all activities, large 
and small, in the yishuv. Rothschild died in Paris, a year be- 
fore his wife. He left nearly 500,000 dunams (125,000 acres) 
and almost 30 settlements in his wake. In 1954 his remains 
and those of his wife were reinterred in Ramat ha-Nadiv, near 
Zikhron Yaakov. 
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ROTHSCHILD, FRIEDRICH SALOMON (Sally; 1899- 
1995), psychiatrist. Rothschild was born in Giessen near 
Frankfurt. In 1925 he joined Frieda *Fromm-Reichmann in 
her psychiatric sanatorium in Heidelberg, where he studied 
psychoanalysis and was analyzed by Erich *Fromm. From the 
beginning of his career, Rothschild was concerned with prob- 
lems of mind-body relations, especially the relation between 
emotions, perceptions, and thought of man and his central 
nervous system. 

His first paper, written at the age of 23 (published in 
1924), was concerned with the dysfunction of the brain in 
psychotic and neurotic states (“Die primaere Insuffizienz der 
nervoesen Organe”). He became increasingly dissatisfied with 
contemporary concepts in psychiatry and neurology, as far 
as their usefulness to problems of mind-body relations were 
concerned. Under the influence of Ludwig Klages, creator 
of modern graphology, Rothschild’s study extended to the 
fields of the science of expression: mime, pantomime, physi- 
ognomy and graphology. His book Symbolik des Hirnbaus 
(1935; “The Symbolism of Brain Structure”) is built upon these 
ideas, and a later work, Das Zentralnervensystem als Symbol 
des Erlebens (1958), related these theories to developments in 
science such as cybernetics, neurophysiology, and commu- 
nications theory. 

Rothschild went to Palestine in 1936. In 1948 he became 
associated with Lipman *Halpern in the department of neu- 
rology at the Hebrew University. In 1955 he was appointed 
clinical associate professor of psychiatry. 


[Louis Miller] 


ROTHSCHILD, JACOB M. (1911-1973), U.S. rabbi and civil 
rights organizer. Rothschild was born in Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, and earned his B.A. from the University of Cincin- 
nati in 1932. He was ordained in 1936 at *Hebrew Union Col- 
lege, which also awarded him an honorary D.D. in 1960. His 
first pulpits were with Temple Emanuel of Davenport, Iowa 
(1936-67) and Rodef Shalom Congregation in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania (1937-42). In 1942, he entered the United States 
Army as a chaplain, spending more than a year in the Pacific 
theatre and seeing infantry combat with the American Di- 
vision on Guadalcanal. In 1946, he became rabbi of Hebrew 
Benevolent Congregation (The Temple) in Atlanta, Georgia, 
where he served until his death. 

Rothschild was a courageous voice, championing civil 
rights during a turbulent era in the South. He and his fam- 
ily received threats of violence, and a bomb exploded at the 
Temple in 1958. He remained steadfast and was instrumen- 
tal in convincing the city of Atlanta to honor Martin Luther 
King, Jr., when he won the Nobel Peace Prize in 1964. Roths- 
child was also an interfaith activist who served on the execu- 
tive board of the National Conference of Christians and Jews, 
established an Institute for the Christian Clergy, and was a 
founding member of the Atlanta Community Relations Com- 
mission, in addition to serving as vice president of the Greater 
Atlanta Council on Human Relations (1962-26). In the Jewish 
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community, Rothschild served terms as president of both the 
Atlanta Rabbinical Association and the Atlanta Federation for 
Jewish Social Services (1954-57). In the Reform movement, 
he served on the executive board of the *Central Conference 
of American Rabbis (1953-55) and as chairman of the CCAR’s 
Commission on Justice and Peace (1954-56). Subsequently, he 
was named to the Board of Governors of Hebrew Union Col- 
lege—-Jewish Institute of Religion (1962-64) and to the Board 
of Trustees of the *Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions (1966-8). A member of the Advisory Committee of the 
Religious Action Center of Reform Judaism and of the Advi- 
sory Board of the Southeast Region of the Anti-Defamation 
League, he was honored twice by the ADL, receiving the Ci- 
tation of Merit Award in 1964 and the Abe Goldstein Human 
Relations Award in 1968, the same year he was the recipient 
of Clergyman of the Year Award by the National Conference 


of Christians and Jews. 
[Bezalel Gordon (24 ed.)] 


ROTHSCHILD, JAMES ARMAND DE (1878-1957), British 
politician, Zionist and philanthropist. Born in Paris, the son 
of Baron Edmond de *Rothschild, he was taken to England at 
an early age and became a British subject. Rothschild served 
with distinction in France during World War 1 and was then 
transferred with the rank of major to General *Allenby’s staff 
in the Middle East. He was sent to Palestine to recruit volun- 
teers for the Palestinian battalion of the *Jewish Legion (the 
Royal Fusiliers). When the *Zionist Commission arrived in 
Palestine (1918), he was seconded to it as liaison officer, and 
from that time on his interest in Palestine never flagged. In 
1924 he was appointed president for life of the newly-founded 
Palestine Jewish Colonization Association (*PICA), which was 
largely financed by his father. He also took an active interest 
in other enterprises in Palestine, including the Palestine Elec- 
tric Corporation, the Hebrew University, and excavations at 
*Hazor, which he sponsored. 

In 1929 Rothschild was elected to Parliament (as Lib- 
eral member for the Isle of Ely), and he held this seat until 
1945. Although he generally did not take a very active part 
in parliamentary debates, he participated vigorously in the 
debates on both the Passfield and MacDonald White Papers 
(see *White Papers). On both occasions, he attacked British 
policy, accusing it of failing to fulfill the terms of the Mandate. 
In a speech on the MacDonald White Paper, Rothschild pro- 
posed that Palestine be made into a British colony, claiming 
that this was the only way to preserve the rights of both Jews 
and Arabs and prevent domination of one part of the popu- 
lation by the other. His effectiveness as a member of Parlia- 
ment was probably hampered by the fact that he was a Liberal, 
the party having only a handful of members in Parliament. 
After his death, his widow informed the Israeli prime minis- 
ter of the termination of the work of pica (which was taken 
over by the Israel government). At the same time, the sum of 
IL6,000,000 was donated for the construction of a new Knes- 
set building in Jerusalem. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Corti, Die Rothschilds (1962), passim; Ex- 
change of Letters Between Mr. James A. de Rothschild, President of Pica, 
and Mr. David Ben-Gurion, Prime Minister of Israel (1957). ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: C. Bermant, The Cousinhood (1961), index. 


[Israel Philipp] 


ROTHSCHILD, KURT (1920- ), Canadian businessman and 
philanthropist. Rothschild was born into a prominent family 
in Cologne, Germany, where he attended Jewish schools. In 
1938 he escaped Nazi Germany to England. In 1940 he became 
one of thousands of Germans and Austrians rounded up and 
detained in Britain after the fall of France as Britain feared 
a German invasion. Rothschild was transferred by ship to 
Canada, along with more than 2,200 mostly Jewish refugees, 
where, as an “enemy alien,’ he spent more than a year in Ca- 
nadian internment camps. After his Canadian release, Roth- 
schild attended Queen's University in Kingston, Ontario. He 
graduated in 1946 with a degree in electrical engineering. 

Rothschild founded and was chairman of the State 
Group, a large multi-trade, construction and management 
company. Through its involvement in a number of commer- 
cial construction projects, the State Group helped reshape the 
Toronto, Winnipeg, Calgary and Vancouver skylines. The firm 
was also a major contractor to the automotive, steel and pet- 
rochemical industries. 

Rothschild retired from business in 1987 to devote him- 
self entirely to community service in Israel, Canada, the 
United States, South America, and Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope. A fervent supporter of Jewish education, Rothschild was 
active on the Boards of Yeshiva University, Bar-Ilan Univer- 
sity, Jerusalem College of Technology, Yeshivat Hakotel, and 
Torontos Eitz Chaim School. He was also an active member 
of the Canada-Israel Committee and uja Federation of To- 
ronto. Rothschild’s numerous communal leadership positions 
include chairman of World Mizrachi, president of Canadian 
Mizrachi, president of Canadian Zionist Federation, mem- 
ber of the Boards of Jerusalem's Shaarei Zedek Hospital and 
Mount Sinai Hospital of Toronto. 


[Paula Draper (2"4 ed.)] 


ROTHSCHILD, NATHANIEL CHARLES JACOB, 
FOURTH BARON ROTHSCHILD (1936-_), banker and 
public figure. Born in London, Jacob Rothschild was educated 
at Eton and Oxford. He joined the family bank, N.M. Roth- 
schild, in 1964 and by his dynamism revived its fortunes. He 
left, however, in 1980, after conflict with its head, his cousin 
Evelyn de Rothschild, over Jacob’s conduct of Rothschild In- 
vestment Trust. A series of mergers which he subsequently 
masterminded led to the creation of the influential finan- 
cial institution Charterhouse J. Rothschild. From 1971 he was 
chairman of St. James’s Place Capital (formerly J. Rothschild 
Holdings plc) and from 1980, chairman of Five Arrows Ltd. 
His activity in public life focused on culture and the arts. From 
1985 to 1991, he was chairman of the board of trustees of the 
National Gallery and in 1992-98 was chairman of the new 
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board of trustees of the National Heritage Memorial Fund. 
In the House of Lords he sat as an independent. In 1992, the 
year of the opening of the Israeli Supreme Court building, a 
gift of Yad Hanadiv, the Rothschild family foundation, he was 
awarded an honorary Ph.D. from the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem (1992) and was made an Honorary Fellow of the 
City of Jerusalem. In the same year he became president of 
the Institute of Jewish Affairs. 

He succeeded his father as fourth Baron Rothschild in 
1990. He was closely involved in the redevelopment of Som- 
erset House, London, as an art gallery, and received several 


honorary degrees. 
[David Cesarani] 


ROTHSCHILD, NATHANIEL MAYER VICTOR, LORD 
(1910-1990), British biologist. A fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge (1935-39), he served in military intelligence dur- 
ing World War 11 and was awarded the George Medal (1944) 
and the U.S. Legion of Merit (1946). On his return to civil- 
ian life, he pursued research in embryology, particularly on 
the biochemistry and physiology of the egg and sperm cells. 
Investigating the reactions leading to fertilization in a series 
of research projects with M.M. Swann (1949-52), Lord Roth- 
schild showed that fertilization brings about changes in the 
egg surface which protect the egg against the penetration of 
additional spermatozoa. His book Fertilization (1956) de- 
scribed the fertilization process in invertebrates, vertebrates, 
and plants. His other publications include A Classification of 
Living Animals (1961, 19657). From 1948 to 1958, Lord Roth- 
schild was chairman of the British Agricultural Research 
Council and from 1950 he was assistant director of research in 
the department of zoology of Cambridge. In 1965 he became 
research coordinator of the Royal Dutch Shell Group. Roth- 
schild served as director-general of the Central Policy Review 
Staff (“Think-Tank”) of the British Cabinet Office from 1971 
to 1974 and as chairman of the Royal Commission on Gam- 
bling from 1976. He was elected a fellow of the Royal Society. 
Keenly interested in Israel, he was appointed a governor of the 
Weizmann Institute of Science and of the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem. He was appointed GBc Knight (Grand Cross of 
the Order of the British Empire) in 1975. His autobiography 
Meditations of a Broomstick was published in 1977. 
See *Rothschild family. 


[Mordecai L. Gabriel and Henry Wasserman] 


ROTHSCHILD, ROBERT PHINEAS (1914-2000), Cana- 
dian soldier. Rothschild was born in the small town of Co- 
chrane, Ontario. He received his secondary education in 
Montreal before entering the Royal Military College of Can- 
ada in Kingston in 1932. Fellow students nicknamed him “the 
baron” though he was unrelated to the European Rothschilds; 
he graduated in 1936, then earned a degree at McGill Univer- 
sity in mining engineering. In 1938, with war threatening in 
Europe, he joined the Royal Canadian Horse Artillery as a 
lieutenant. In June 1940, Rothschild landed in France as part 
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of the First Canadian division and helped cover the British 
retreat at Dunkirk. He was one of the last Canadian soldiers 
evacuated from France to Britain five days later. He under- 
went further training and was promoted to major with the 5 
Canadian Armoured division. He landed with the Canadian 
forces on D-Day, June 6, 1944, and, engaging in heavy fight- 
ing, was wounded in action in late July 1944. He returned to 
the fighting three weeks later, promoted to lieutenant colonel, 
and participated in the Canadian offensives in northern Eu- 
rope. Believed to be the highest-ranking Jew in the Canadian 
Army at the end of World War 11, he was twice mentioned in 
dispatches and was made a Member of the Order of the British 
Empire; he also was made an Officer of the Order of Orange- 
Nassau with swords by the Dutch government in 1945. 

After the war, Rothschild was appointed director of the 
Canadian Army Staff College in Kingston, then successfully 
moved through a series of major staff positions at Canadian 
military headquarters in Ottawa including quartermaster 
general of the Canadian Army. He also held several overseas 
postings. In 1954, he was promoted to the rank of brigadier 
and later to major general, the first Jewish general in the Ca- 
nadian Army. He retired from the Army in 1970. 


[Gerald Tulchinsky (274 ed.)] 


ROTHSCHILD, WALTER N. (1892-1960), U.S. depart- 
ment-store executive. Rothschild was born in New York City. 
He began working with his grandfather Abraham *Abra- 
ham, a founder of the Brooklyn department store Abraham 
and Straus. After serving in the Naval Reserve during World 
War 1, he was made general manager of the department store 
(1925), and under his leadership the store expanded into one 
of the largest in sales in the city. In 1929 the store came un- 
der the holding company Federated Department Stores, Inc., 
along with *Lazarus of Columbus, Ohio, and Filene’s of Bos- 
ton. Remaining active in the management of Federated and 
of Abraham and Straus, Rothschild became president of that 
store in 1937, then chairman (1955), and at his death he was 
also chairman of Federated Department Stores. 

During World War 11, Rothschild served as chairman of 
the Army-Navy Commission of the National Jewish Welfare 
Board, overseeing activities in England for a time; he was also 
on the executive commission of the United Service Organiza- 
tion. He served as trustee of the Federation of Jewish Philan- 
thropies, on the executive commission of the American Jewish 
Committee, and as trustee for several other organizations. 

His son WALTER N. ROTHSCHILD JR. (1920-2003) grad- 
uated from Harvard in 1942 with a B.A. before enlisting in the 
U.S. Army in World War 11. He served as an army officer in 
Europe in 1942-46. He joined Abraham and Straus in 1950 and 
rose to be president (1963-69); in the year he stepped down 
from that position to pursue a civic career, the store was ac- 
counted the third largest in New York City, with annual sales 
estimated at $250 million. During his presidency at A&S, 
Rothschild was active as liaison agent between the store and 
the Brooklyn community, in work for a cleaner urban envi- 
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ronment, and in improving the quality of merchandise pro- 
vided by manufacturers. 

He served as trustee of the Federation of Jewish Philan- 
thropies and on several hospital boards, and was a member 
of the Second Regional Planning Commission. In 1970 he was 
appointed New York chairman of the Urban Coalition, the 
national agency devoted to improving urban life (1970-73). 
He then served as chairman of the National Urban Coalition 
(1973-77). Rothschild’s longstanding interest in providing 
vocational opportunities for minorities in America was in- 
strumental in the creation of the Ventures Scholars Program, 
a national nonprofit program designed to promote access to 
higher learning for young adults interested in pursuing math- 
and science-based careers. 


ROTH-SHACHAMOROV, ESTHER (1952- ), Israeli track 
and field star. Roth was born in Tel Aviv and became the first 
Israeli athlete to reach an Olympic final. By the ninth grade 
she had already broken the Israeli hurdles record. At the 1970 
Asian Games she won gold medals in the 100m hurdles and 
pentathlon and silver in the long jump. In 1971 she was sports- 
woman of the year in Israel and Asia. In 1972 she took part in 
the Olympic Games in Munich. After she reached the 100m 
semifinals, her coach, Amitzur Shapira, predicted she would 
win a medal, but the dream was shattered when he and an- 
other 10 Israeli sportsmen were kidnapped and murdered by 
Palestinian terrorists. Recovering from the tragedy she re- 
turned to competition a year later, winning three gold medals 
at the Ninth Maccabiah Games in 1973 though three months 
pregnant. Though recovering from a Caesarian delivery she 
won three more gold medals at the 1974 Asian Games, this 
time in the 200m dash, the 100m hurdles, and the 100m sprint. 
In 1976, at the Montreal Olympics, she reached the finals in the 
100m hurdles, finishing sixth. This was her last major com- 
petition, as Israel was expelled from the Asian Federation for 
political reasons and then joined the boycott of the 1980 Mos- 
cow Olympics. Retiring officially in 1980, she became a track 
and field coach. In 1999 she was awarded the Israel Prize for 
her contribution to sports. 


[Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 


ROTHSTEIN, ARNOLD (“A.R.) “The Brain,” “The Fixer”; 
1882-1928), U.S. gangster and criminal mastermind, credited 
with developing the “numbers” racket, centralizing illegal 
racetrack bookmaking, fixing the 1919 baseball World Series, 
and developing 20'-century U.S. organized crime during the 
Prohibition Era. Rothstein was the second of five children 
born in Manhattan to Esther and Abraham. Abraham, known 
as “Abe the Just,” was a board member of a major Jewish hos- 
pital, and was often asked to mediate community and business 
disputes. Rothstein was jealous of older brother Harry — a pi- 
ous young man who wanted to become a rabbi — and rejected 
Jewish tradition in opposition to him. Rothstein began gam- 
bling, shooting pool, and lending money illegally at usurious 
interest rates (“loan-sharking”) in his teens. When Rothstein 
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married a Catholic showgirl in Saratoga, New York, his father 
sat shiva for him, and later forbade him to go to synagogue 
with his brothers to pray for their dying mother. Nonethe- 
less, Rothstein was aware of his Jewishness, used it during his 
criminal career, and was buried in a Jewish cemetery. Roth- 
stein was heavily involved as a financier or organizer of vir- 
tually every U.S. major criminal activity of the early 20" cen- 
tury: gambling, stock market swindles, “rum running” during 
Prohibition, and illegal drugs. He was a liaison between the 
crooked Tammany Hall organization that controlled New York 
City politics for more than a generation and the criminal com- 
munity. He was a partner of the first generation of U.S. Jew- 
ish gangsters, including Irving Wexler (Waxey Gordon), and 
mentored a generation of future gangsters, including Meyer 
*Lansky, Charles Lucania (Lucky Luciano), and Louis (Lepke) 
*Buchalter. Rothstein was involved in but never convicted of 
fixing the results of the 1919 World Series, as was his alleged 
bag man, Abe *Attell. Rothstein died of a gunshot wound in 
1928 in a shooting that may have been motivated by an unpaid 
gambling debt but has never been fully explained, and no one 
was ever convicted for the murder. Rothstein was the inspi- 
ration for Meyer Wolfsheim in The Great Gatsby and Nathan 
Detroit in Guys and Dolls. 

[Alan D. Abbey (2"¢ ed.)] 


ROTHSTEIN, IRMA (1906-1971), U.S. sculptor. Rothstein 
was born in Rostov, Russia, lived in Vienna, and immigrated 
to the United States in 1938. Her media included wood, cast 
stone, terracotta, and bronze. Her sculptures often featured ex- 
pressive heads and torsos of women. Rothstein's style varied, 
from references to ancient Greek and Roman sculpture, to a 
compact, muscular terracotta of a sleeping nude evocative of 
Gauguin, to a bronze with an exaggerated, elongated neck and 
slightly tilted head, her haughty stare rendered with an Ex- 
pressionist economy of means. Her well-known busts include 
George Bernard Shaw, Ernest Hemingway, and the conductor 
Dimitri Mitropoulos. She exhibited in New York art galler- 
ies, including the Galerie St. Etienne, as well as the American 
Artists Professional League, the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
the Museum of Modern Art, the New School for Social Re- 
search, and the Pennsylvania Academy of Art. She belonged 
to the American Artists Professional League and the National 
Association of Women Artists. Her work is in the collections 
of the Beinecke Library, Yale University, the George Walter 
Smith Museum, Springfield, Massachusetts, and the Newark 
Museum, New Jersey, among other institutions. 


[Nancy Buchwald (2"4 ed.)] 


ROTTEMBOURG, HENRI (1769-1836), French army offi- 
cer. Born in Phalsbourg, Moselle, Rottembourg enlisted in the 
French army in 1784 and fought against Austria from 1792 to 
1797. Rottembourg became an officer in Napoleon's Imperial 
Guard, and fought in Prussia and Poland. He was wounded 
at the battle of Wagram (1809) but later recovered to serve in 
Spain and was promoted to major general. He later became 
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inspector general of infantry. After the fall of Napoleon in 
1815, Rottembourg was appointed president of the Commit- 
tee for Infantry by the Bourbon regime. He received numer- 
ous honors from both the Napoleonic and Bourbon govern- 
ments and his name is engraved on the north side of the Arc 
de Triomphe in Paris. 


ROTTOVA (Mirovska), INNA (1935-_), Czech writer, pub- 
licist, and translator. Born in Leningrad (St. Petersburg), 
U.S.S.R., into a Polish-Czech-Jewish family, she grew up in 
the Soviet Union (she experienced the siege of Leningrad), 
where she completed her studies in engineering, although 
her main interest was music. She married a Czech, studied 
the Czech language in Prague, and began to write in 1974. She 
published many stories in numerous literary magazines. Af- 
ter 1989 at least 25 books, collections of stories, short stories, 
and non-fiction sketches appeared, some of them as detective 
stories. There are many Jewish themes, characters, and top- 
ics in her works, especially in the documentary report A jiny 
globus nemate? (“Don't You Have Another Globe?” 1998) or 
in Utajend svatba (“A Secret Wedding,’ 2000) and Tajemny 
cizinec a jiné Zidovské povésti (1999; French, Legendes juives, 
1999; German, Juedische Legenden, 1999). She was awarded 
the Frantisek Langer Prize and the Society of Agatha Christie 
Prize. Rottova lived in Prague. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: ‘Literarni encyklopedie Salonu,” in: Prdvo 


(2004). 
[Milos Pojar (2"4 ed.)] 


ROUDNICE NAD LABEM (Ger. Raudnitz an der Elbe), 
town in N. Central Bohemia, Czech Republic. The pogrom 
of 1541 is the earliest record of Jewish settlement in Roud- 
nice. Twenty-three families lived there in 1570; 14 families 
in 1592. In 1595 the Jews were granted a charter and owned 
16 houses. Thus the town belonged to the four oldest Jewish 
communities in Bohemia, known as Carvin. In 1610 both the 
houses and the cemetery had to be abandoned to make way 
for a monastery that was built there. (Tombstones from the 
cemetery dated 1610 still existed in 1970.) In 1631, 25 families 
(90 people) lived in Roudnice. That year, the Jewish commu- 
nity saved the town from being destroyed by the Saxons by 
paying a large sum of money. Nevertheless, the Saxon army 
burned down the ghetto. In 1651, there were 218 Jews living 
in 23 houses. One-third of the Jewish population died during 
the 1713 plague; but the following year’s record stated that 100 
Jewish families lived in the town. Yet four years later, another 
record noted 51 houses. In connection with the expulsion of 
the Prague community (1744), Roudnice was the scene of the 
murder of a number of Jews. The eastern part of the ghetto was 
abolished in 1727-28. Only 45 houses are recorded in 1785 and 
63 in 1840. Until 1872 Roudnice was the seat of the district rab- 
binate. A new synagogue was built in 1853, and the third cem- 
etery was established in 1896. It was closed down in 1885. In 
the mid-19"" century, 176 families lived in the city. In 1893 the 
community numbered 79 families, according to one source; 
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according to another, in 1902 the community numbered 448 
in 17 localities. In 1910 there were 320 Jews in Roudnice (3.5% 
of the total population); in 1921 there were 194 (2.2%); and 
in 1930, 166 (1.7%). When the community was liquidated by 
the Nazis in 1942, the contents of the synagogue were sent to 
the Central Jewish Museum in Prague (see *Museums). No 
congregation was reestablished after World War 11. Richard 
*Feder served as rabbi of Roudnice. In 1953 the 17'-century 
synagogue was converted into a boarding house. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loewy, in: H. Gold, Juden und Judengemein- 
den Boehmens... (1934), 522-8; Pe&Sak, in: jaayjé, 7 (1935), 1-353 JE, 10 
(1906), 332; Feder in: ceskoZidovsky kalenddr, 40 (1920/21), 19f.; 41 
(1921/22), 106; 42 (1922/23), 43; 43 (1923/24), 125; 44 (1924/25), 180; 
45 (1925/26), 176; 46 (1926/27), 182; Boleslav, in: Schweizerische Isra- 
elitische Gemeindezeitung (1968), 46-50, 74-75, 79-81, 107-11. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Fiedler, Jewish Sights of Bohemia and Moravia 
(1991), 161-62. 
[Jan Herman / Yeshayahu Jelinek (274 ed.)] 


ROUEN, former capital of Normandy, capital of the depart- 
ment of Seine-Maritime, northern France. The presence of 
Jews in Rouen goes back to at least the early 11"* century. Un- 
der Richard, duke of Normandy, Rouen Jewry suffered from 
the persecutions that affected the Jews of France in general 
beginning in 1007 or 1009. A notable of the town, Jacob b. 
Jekuthiel, interceded with Pope John xvitt, who called for 
a cessation of the persecutions throughout France. With the 
exception of Metz, Rouen was the only locality in what is to- 
day France where several Jews were put to death and others 
forced to accept baptism at the time of the First Crusade. At 
that time, Rouen, like the rest of Normandy, was under the 
dominion of the English crown. It was probably to these Jews 
that the English king William 11 (Rufus) granted the legal 
right to practice their faith. Archaeological discoveries in the 
1970s and the study of manuscripts have revealed that, ow- 
ing to the wrong identification of places mentioned in these 
manuscripts, many of them relating to Rouen (the capital of 
Normandy in the Middle Ages) were ascribed to other cities. 
The ancient Latin name Rothomagus was shortened in the 
Middle Ages to Rothoma or Rodom and the latter name was 
then variously transcribed as 0719, 0177 and 01779; those names 
were thereafter often wrongly copied as 0177 (“south”), 0719, 
and 0177. As a result, many documents and scholars belong- 
ing to Rouen were associated with such places as Rhodez in 
Languedoc and *Dreux, southwest of Paris. Thus, for exam- 
ple, Solomon b. Judah “the Saint” mentioned in the first edi- 
tion of the Judaica as being at Dreux was actually of Rouen. 
As a result, Rouen is now known to have been the seat of a 
much more important Jewish community than was previ- 
ously assumed. During the 12" century, the Jews of Rouen 
were placed under the authority of a local bailiff rather than 
under the commissioner of the Jews of Normandy, who may 
have been *Peter of Cluny mentioned in a number of docu- 
ments as the “Jewish king of Rouen.” A number of Jews from 
London owned houses in the Jewish quarter of Rouen, while 
some Jews of Rouen had debtors in England. Nevertheless, 
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Rouen’s Jews were engaged in moneylending to a lesser ex- 
tent than the Jews of England. The Jewish quarter, the “Rue as 
Gyeus,’ became the modern Rue des Juifs. One house at the 
beginning of the street is said to have served as a synagogue 
and another as the school. The cemetery, situated outside the 
town, was referred to as Mont-aux-Juifs. 

Rouen’s return to French sovereignty in the 12" century 
appears to have been followed by a decline in the Jewish com- 
munity, as evidenced by its modest contribution to the poll 
tax levied on the Jews of Normandy. A new and even smaller 
community was reestablished in Rouen after 1359. (Its exis- 
tence is confirmed at the latest in about 1380.) After the “final” 
expulsion of Jews from France in 1394, there were no Jews in 
the city until the arrival of some *Marranos at the close of the 
16" century. The fate of the community remained uncertain 
throughout the 17‘ and 18 centuries. In 1605, 40 *Marrano 
Jews were living in Rouen, but by 1609 they had dispersed. A 
few years later a new wave of Marranos followed them. In the 
new community the family of Gongalo Pinto Delgado (father 
of the poet Joao Pinto *Delgado) played a principal role. In 
addition to merchants, the community also included several 
physicians. Although outwardly practicing Christian obser- 
vances, the Jewish community of Rouen owned its own cem- 
etery. From 1632, however, the so-called “Portuguese mer- 
chants” were accused of “Judaizing.” In spite of several severe 
judgments against them, other Marranos continued to arrive 
in Rouen. In 1648 alone 20 new families settled in the city. Few 
Jews arriving in Rouen in the 17* century remained there, 
however. Those who came at the beginning of the 17 century 
eventually emigrated to Amsterdam, Antwerp, and Hamburg; 
while those arriving in the second half of the century left to 
join the new Jewish community in London. By the early 18 
century the Marrano community had all but disappeared. In 
its place, a new Jewish community was established in mid-cen- 
tury, composed almost entirely of Alsatian Jews, who owned a 
cemetery from at least 1786. Another community was formed 
immediately after the French Revolution. 

[Bernhard Blumenkranz and Norman Golb / 
David Weinberg (2"¢ ed.)] 


The Rouen synagogue, destroyed during the bombard- 
ment in 1940, was rebuilt by the small community in 1950. The 
community grew to 500 members in 1960 and, after the influx 
of Jews from North Africa, numbered around 1,000 in 1971. 
In 1987, it was estimated that there were 1,200 Jews in the city. 
Rouen is the seat of a rabbinate. 


[Georges Levitte] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 622 ff; B. Blumenkranz, Juifs 
et Chrétiens (1960), 136; H.G. Richardson, English Jewry under An- 
gevin Kings (1960), index; C. de Beaurepaire, in: Bulletin de la com- 
mission des antiquités de la Seine-Inférieure, 9 (1891/3), 196-200; 12 
(1900/2), 89; I.S. Revah, in: Mélanges Isidore Lévy (1953), 539-52; C. 
Roth, in: REJ, 88 (1929), 113-55; Z. Szajkowski, Analytical Franco-Jew- 
ish Gazetteer (1966), 266; N. Golb, Toldot ha-Yahudim be-Ir Rouen 
bimei ha-Beinayim (History and Culture of the Jews of Medieval 
Rouen, 1976); idem, in: Archaeology, 30 (1977), 314-5; idem, in: Pro- 
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ticular. In principle, Jewish Law imposes liability on a person 
who harms his fellow man, even accidentally, because “a man 
is always forewarned, but liability was significantly reduced 
with respect to physicians engaged in their professions “with 
the court’s permission” [i.e., in accordance with a license from 
a public authority]; that is to say — to the specific cases of neg- 
ligence defined in the sources (Tos. BK 6:6, 9:3; Tos. Git. 3:13; 
these sources were the basis of *Nahmanides’ ruling in Torat 
Adam, Shaar ha-Sakanah (...); Resp. Tashbez, vol. 3, 82; Sh. 
Ar. YD. 336). 

The physician's liability was limited for reasons of “pub- 
lic policy,” as stated in the Tosefta and explained by Tashbez in 
the above-mentioned responsum, “for if we do not exempt him 
where there was an accident, people are liable to desist from 
healing” In his book Torat Adam, Nahmanides sees an analogy 
between the role of the physician and that of the judge, who is 
commanded to adjudicate and to rule. On the one hand a judge 
must be cautious, and on the other hand he has nothing but 
the evidence before him. The same applies to the doctor, who 
is duty-bound to heal, and if he refrains from healing it is tan- 
tamount to bloodshed. Conversely, he must be cautious just as 
one must be “cautious in capital matters, and not cause harm 
by his negligence,’ but nevertheless, “it [treating patients] is not 
forbidden because of the fear of causing harm.’ Indeed, the phy- 
sician is commanded to act in order to save the patient, and as 
such it would be injudicious of him to fear that he might fail, 
whether by dint of chance or accident, and avoid performing 
actions that he deems necessary in accordance with his evalu- 
ation of the circumstances. While it is true that science and 
technology have progressed since then, even today operations 
involve dangers, albeit of a lesser degree than in the past. Con- 
sequently, the doctor must occasionally operate even where it 
involves a certain degree of danger or the possibility of mistake 
or accident” (pp. 483-84 of judgment). 


According to these principles, Justice Kister ruled that in the 
particular case the doctor's actions did not diverge from the 
boundaries of a reasonable mistake (“sheggagah”) and liability 
should not be imposed. 


Harm Incidental to Medical Act - Performance of Tis- 
sue Examination. Another medical matter adjudicated by the 
Supreme Court in which it relied on the principles of Jewish 
Law regarding harm is the Sharon v. Levi case (CA 548/78, 35 
(1) PD 736). 

The Supreme Court needed to decide whether a per- 
son may be compelled to perform a tissue test so as to clar- 
ify the paternity of a small child. The Court (Justice Elon) 
ruled that, in the absence of an explicit statutory provision, 
it was prohibited to compel a person to perform this kind 
of test, because it violates the basic right of every person 
to personal freedom, which includes the inviolability of his 
body. In substantiating its ruling, the Court invoked the pro- 
visions of Jewish Law, while discussing the boundaries of 
the prohibition on harming others, and the validity of a vic- 
tim’s consent [to be harmed]. “This basic right, as expressed 
in Jewish Law, is particularly instructive: “he who strikes 
his neighbor with a blow inflicting less than a penny’s worth 
of damage [i.e., without injuring him] transgresses a nega- 
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tive precept’ (Sanh. 85b, Maim. Yad, Hilkhot Hovel u-Mazik 
5:3). Moreover, even where the person being struck con- 
sents to it, his consent has no legal validity (BK 92a; Sh. Ar., 
HM. 420:1ff). What then is the legal source for permitting 
a person to let the blood (i.e., to wound) of another person 
in order to cure him? According to the amora Rav Matna 
(Sanh. 84b) this permission is not grounded in the patient's 
consent, whether express or implied, for, as stated above, 
his consent has no legal validity. The permission is derived, 
rather, from the verse “And thou shall love thy neighbor as 
thyself” (Lev 19:18) from which it is inferred, according to 
Rashi, that “Jews were only warned against doing the things 
to their fellow man that they would not want to do them- 
selves” (Rashi, Sanh. 84b, s.v. ve-ahavta; cf. Kitvei Ramban 
(ed. Chavell, Jerusalem: Mosad Harav Kook, 1964))., Vol. 1, 
Torat ha-Adam, 42ff.; M. Elon, “Halakhah and Modern Med- 
icine” (Heb.), in: Molad, N.s. 4, 27 (5731-1971), 228, 232) (p. 
755 of judgment). 


A Wounded Persons Waiver Regarding Bodily Injuries. 
Another case in which the Supreme Court endorsed the ap- 
proach of Jewish Law to bodily wounding was in Lagil Tram- 
poline v. Nachmias (CA 285/73, 29 (1) 63). The case concerned 
a company operating a trampoline installation for sports pur- 
poses. The company claimed that it was not responsible for 
bodily damage caused to persons exercising on the installa- 
tion, relying on a sign at the entry to the facilities that stated: 
“The company takes no responsibility for any accident, injury 
or wound caused to jumpers.” Justice Kister invoked the ap- 
proach of Jewish Law to the sanctity of life, and its implica- 
tions: a person's obligation to take precautions so as not to 
cause injury to his fellow man (Tos. BK 23a); the duty to adopt 
measures to prevent injuries to others (Maim. Yad, Hilkhot 
Roze’ah u-Shemirat ha-Nefesh 11:1-4); the prohibition against 
a person injuring himself (Maim., ibid., §5); and the presump- 
tion that a person cannot give a waiver in respect of damage to 
his own body (BK 93a) (p. 80 of judgment). According to these 
principles, the Court ruled that, even though a waiver and a 
release from liability clause for bodily injury are not invariably 
invalid, the circumstances in the particular case in question 
precluded the imposition of a duty of care on the individual 
exercising, and hence the exemption clause should be voided 
(pp. 481-83 of judgment). 


[Menachem Elon (24 ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Assaf, Ha-Onshin Aharei Hatimat ha- 
Talmud (1922), index; s.v. Hovel ba-Havero; ET 7 (1956), S.v. “Dinei 
Kenasot; 376-82, ibid., 12 (1967) s.v. Hovel, 679-746; L. Finkelstein, 
Middle Ages, index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Elon, Ha-Mishpat 
ha-Ivri (1988)1:9, 27, 97, 113, 130, 185, 405, 568, 637, 666; idem., Jew- 
ish Law (1994), I:8f, 29, 109, 127, 146, 207; 2:495, 698, 789, 823; idem., 
Jewish Law (Cases and Materials) (1999), 224-39; M. Elon and B. 
Lifshitz, Mafteah ha-Sheelot ve-ha-Teshuvot shel Hakhmei Sefarad u- 
Zefon Afrikah, vol. 2., 334; B. Lifshitz and E. Shochetman, Mafteah 
ha-She-elot ve-ha-Teshuvot shel Hakhmei Ashkenaz, Zarefat ve-Ital- 
yah (1997), 230. 
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ceedings of the American Academy for Jewish Research (1980), 100-1; 
B. Blumenkranz, Comptes Rendus de [Academie des Inscriptions et 
Belles Lettres (1976), 663-7. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Guide du ju- 
daisme francais (1987), 39. 


ROUFFACH (Ger. Rufach), town in the Haut-Rhin depart- 
ment, E. France. The earliest indication of the presence of Jews 
in Rouffach dates from 1288. Accused by the townsmen of hav- 
ing expressed support for Emperor Adolf of Nassau, against 
whom they were at war, the Jews were massacred at the begin- 
ning of 1298. By 1308 Jews were again living in the town. Many 
lost their lives in the *Armleder persecutions of 1338. Having 
returned to the town at the latest in 1340, they were all massa- 
cred at the time of the *Black Death (1349). Since then, there 
has been neither a Jewish community nor even individual Jews 
in Rouffach. The Judenhof (“Jewish courtyard”) mentioned in 
1338 possibly refers to the area of the synagogue, which was 
built in about 1300 and was still in existence in 1970, after hav- 
ing been rediscovered in 1905. The former Judengasse (Jewish 
Street) is now known as the Hassengasse. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Ginsburger and C. Winkler, in: Schriften 
der Gesellschaft fuer die Geschichte der Israeliten in Elsass-Lothringen, 
22 (1906); S. Dietler, in: Die Gebweiler Chronik, ed. by J. v. Schlum- 
berger (1898), 22: Th. Walter, Rouffach... (1958); Germ Jud, 2 (1968), 


723f. 
[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


ROULEAU, ERIC (Elie Rafoul; 1926-_), journalist and dip- 
lomat. Rouleau was born in Cairo. From 1953 to 1960 he was an 
editor for the Middle East service of the Agence France Presse 
and from 1956 a reporter for Le Monde, writing a column on 
the Near and Middle East from 1960. In the 1970s he spent 
some time in the United States; in 1974 he was a research asso- 
ciate at the University of California and in 1978-79 a research 
associate for the Council of Foreign Affairs in New York and 
a lecturer at Princeton University. In 1983 he became an ad- 
viser to the Television Frangaise 1. 

Rouleau is a noted journalist whose recognized expertise 
is in the areas of the Arab world and Middle Eastern subjects. 
He has links to excellent sources in Arab countries, particu- 
larly in the radical ones. During the course of his career he 
has interviewed almost all leaders in the Middle East since 
the 1950s. In 1985 French president Mitterrand appointed him 
ambassador to Tunisia, but he was forced to resign after a lit- 
tle over a year’s service because of opposition to him by the 
Tunisian government, which considered him to be associated 
with the opposition and the pio. In 1988-92 he was ambas- 
sador to Turkey and from 1994 Middle East correspondent of 
Le Monde. He published: Le Troisiéme combat (1967), in col- 
laboration with J. Lacouture and O.F. Held, Biographie de Kurt 
Waldheim (1977), Entretien avec Abu Iyad (1979), and Etude 


sur les Palestiniens (1984). 
[Gideon Kouts] 


°ROUSSEAU, JEAN JACQUES (1712-1778), French author 
and philosopher, born in Geneva. The international influence 
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that Rousseau exerted on his contemporaries and on posterity 
was unequaled in European history until the impact of Karl 
Marx a century later. 

The political ideas of Jean Jacques Rousseau have con- 
tributed in large measure to the emancipation of the Jews, at 
first in France and later in other Western European countries. 
His educational theories had a direct effect on the *Haska- 
lah movement which developed in Jewish circles during the 
following century. Rousseau not only demanded equal civic 
rights for the Jews; he also, uniquely among French writers 
of the Enlightenment, expressed the hope that they would 
be restored to a country of their own: “I do not think I have 
ever heard the arguments of the Jews as to why they should 
not have a free state, schools, and universities where they can 
speak and argue without danger. Then alone can we know 
what they have to say” (Emile, Book 4, tr. B. Foxely (1911; 
repr. 1966), 268). In a page unpublished in his lifetime, Rous- 
seau expressed his admiration for the national qualities of the 
“eternal people”: 

“The Jews present us with an outstanding spectacle: the 
laws of Numa, Lycurgus, and Solon are dead; the far more an- 
cient ones of Moses are still alive. Athens, Sparta, and Rome 
have perished and all their people have vanished from the 
earth; though destroyed, Zion has not lost her children. They 
mingle with all nations but are never lost among them; they 
no longer have leaders, yet they are still a nation; they no lon- 
ger have a country and yet they are still citizens...” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Poliakov, Histoire de lantisémitisme, 3 
(1968), 118-26; P.M. Masson, La Réligion de Rousseau (1916). 


[Leon Poliakov] 


ROUSSILLON, region and former province in S. France, 
corresponding to the present department of Pyrénées-Orien- 
tales. In 1172 the county of Roussillon passed to the kings of 
Aragon and did not become a French possession again until 
1642. Names of places such as the Iudegas quarter (territory 
of Clayra, township of Rivesaltes) or a Villa Iudaicas (near 
Sainte-Hippolyte), whose existence is confirmed from the 
11 century, indicate that there were at that time some Jews in 
Roussillon. The first documentary evidence of the presence of 
Jews there, however, dates only from 1185 and concerns a Jew 
in *Perpignan. Jews lived in Elne, Collioure, Arles-sur-Tech, 
Banyuls-sur-Mer, Thuir, Céret, Salces, Ile-sur-Tet, Prades, 
Millas, and *Villefranche-de-Conflent. In 1243 a Jewish quar- 
ter, the Call, was set aside in Perpignan, and from 1251 Jews 
were compelled to live there. The communities of Thuir, Ile, 
and Céret (perhaps others too) had their own cemeteries, like 
*aljama of Perpignan. In 1276 the county of Roussillon was 
awarded to the king of Majorca, who exercised his authority 
over the Jews of Roussillon through the intermediary of the 
count. Subsequently the royal procurator was responsible for 
civil and criminal jurisdiction over the Jews of Roussillon. 
Until 1314, when the wearing of the *badge was imposed, the 
Jews wore a cape as a distinctive garment. Pedro 1v of Aragon, 
who annexed the kingdom of Majorca (1344), authorized the 
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Jews of Roussillon to travel to France for business purposes. 
In addition to engaging in such occupations as commerce 
(including peddling) and moneylending, Jews of Roussillon 
worked as bookbinders, tailors, goldsmiths, and especially as 
dyers. The anti-Jewish persecutions of 1391 in Spain reached 
the Jews of Roussillon in 1392. There was a similar delay of one 
year a century later at the time of the expulsion from Spain 
(1492), when a number of Jews from there sought refuge in 
Roussillon, only to be expelled in 1493, along with the Jews 
of Roussillon. 
[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 
Cultural History 
The Jews of Roussillon produced scholars who distinguished 
themselves through their mastery of many different branches 
of learning, both secular and Jewish. Most notable were the 
Jewish physicians who served in the towns and villages of the 
province, such as Bernard de Jorena in Perpignan in 1226, 
Solomon Moses de Villemanya in Elne in 1327, and Jacob 
de Guanges in Elne in 1380. Jacob Bonjuhes functioned in a 
similar capacity in Ille in 1407 and Thuir in 1410. Many Jews 
of Roussillon studied science and medicine at the University 
of Montpellier in the 14" century, a period when Perpignan 
flourished as a center of learning. There was much literary in- 
terest as well; poets included Jehoseph *Ezobi and *Phinehas 
b. Joseph ha-Levi. The study of Bible flourished; an intense 
polemic developed at the beginning of the 14'* century be- 
tween the partisans and opponents of the study of philoso- 
phy. At the center of the controversy was Levi b. Abraham of 
Villefranche-de-Conflent, probably the grandfather of *Levi 
b. Gershom, who brought down upon himself the ire of the 
Orthodox of his time, including Solomon b. Abraham *Adret, 
for his support of philosophic studies; he also studied astron- 
omy. By the end of the 14 century, Perpignan had become a 
center for the study of astronomy. Rabbinic studies also were 
not lacking. The most prominent scholars of Roussillon were 
Menahem b. Solomon *Meiri (1249-1306), Abraham b. Isaac 
*Bedersi, and Isaac b. Judah de Lattes. Prominent in an ear- 
lier generation was Abraham b. David de Roussillon, Meiri’s 
grandfather. Among the Hebrew manuscripts at the University 
of Bologna is a mahzor with glosses by a R. Judah Roussillon 
(REJ, 120, 124). Jews continued to pursue their intellectual and 
cultural interests until their expulsion in 1493. 
[Alexander Shapiro] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 632f. P. Vidal, in: REJ, 15 
(1887), 19-55; 16 (1888), 1-23, 170-203; J.G. Gigot, in: Cerca. Centre 
a@ Etudes et de Recherches Catalanes des Archives, 30 (1965), 253-7. 


ROUTTENBERG, MAX JONAH (1909-1987), U.S. Con- 
servative rabbi and organizational executive. Routtenberg 
was born in Montreal, Quebec, and received a B.S. from New 
York University in 1930. In 1932, he was ordained at the *Jewish 
Theological Seminary, where he earned a D.H.L. in 1949. He 
became rabbi of Kesher Zion Synagogue in Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania (1932-48), where he created an educational center that 
helped establish Conservative Judaism in eastern Pennsylva- 
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nia. He took a leave of absence during World War 11 to serve 
as a senior chaplain in the U.S, Army in Europe. 

In 1949, Routtenberg was appointed executive vice presi- 
dent of the *Rabbinical Assembly, where he worked to fill the 
growing demand for pulpit rabbis. From 1951 to 1954, he served 
as executive vice president of the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary, as well as dean of the Cantors Institute and the Semi- 
nary College of Jewish Music. He also lectured on synagogue 
administration at the yTs Teachers Institute (1950-52). In 1954, 
Routtenberg returned to the congregational rabbinate to serve 
Temple Bai Sholom of Rockville Center, Long Island, where 
he remained until his retirement in 1972. At the same time, he 
was appointed chairman of the National Academy of Adult 
Jewish Studies (1955-60). Under his leadership, B’nai Sholom 
became a model synagogue center, complete with its own In- 
stitute of Adult Jewish Studies, Women’s Institute, Judaica li- 
brary and Lecture Forum. 

In 1964, Routtenberg was elected president of the Rab- 
binical Assembly and led the Conservative movement's rab- 
binical association into the *Conference of Presidents of Major 
Jewish Organizations. Following his term of office (1964-66), 
he chaired the ra’s Committee on Chaplaincy during the tur- 
bulent years of the Vietnam War, when JTs students voted to 
reject the system of compulsory procurement of chaplains for 
the U.S. armed forces. In 1970, he was tapped to chair the Spe- 
cial Committee on Revitalization of the Law Committee, es- 
tablished in the wake of the resignation of most of the commit- 
tee’s members. Subsequently, he chaired the ra’s Publications 
Committee (1972-82), the committee that revised the Rabbini- 
cal Assembly constitution in 1977 and the Liturgical Commit- 
tee as it oversaw the issuance of a new siddur for Sabbath and 
Festivals, as well as Conservative Judaism's amended ketubbah. 
He was also program director for two television programs that 
depicted Judaism to the outside world: The Eternal Light, pro- 
duced by the yrs for NBc, and aBc Tv’s Directions. 

He also served on the Commission on the Jewish Chap- 
laincy of the *National Jewish Welfare Board, the Delegates 
Council of the *Synagogue Council of America, and the In- 
ternal Affairs Commission of the New York Board of Rabbis. 
Routtenberg wrote Seedtime and Harvest (1969), Decades of 
Decision (1973), and One in a Minyan and Other Stories (1977), 
a collection of short stories. His final work, undertaken with 
Max Gelb, was the English translation of Abraham Joshua He- 
schel’s Torah Min ha-Shamayim be-Aspeklarya shel ha-Dorot 
(Heavenly Torah As Refracted Through the Generation) and was 
completed by Gordon Tucker and published in 2004. 

[Bezalel Gordon (24 ed.)] 


ROVIGO, capital of Rovigo province, N. Italy, Veneto, and of 
Polesine, agricultural district coextensive with the province. 
The presence of Jews in Rovigo from the latter part of the 
13 century is attested in the municipal statutes (1227-1429) 
against “fornicatione inter Judaeum et Christianam.” Their 
numbers increased as the local agricultural economy devel- 
oped commercial and industrial activity. In 1386 a group of 
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Jews are mentioned at Lendinara, who were placed in charge 
of collecting the municipal taxes. The Rovigo municipality 
invited Salomon, son of Musetto of Judaea, and the brothers 
Alvicio and Emanuele, sons of Musetto of Bologna to open 
a loan bank in the town in 1391 with the authorization of the 
Este, the Dukes of Ferrara. A Jew named Consiglio, possibly 
an ancestor of the prominent Consiglio family of Rovigo, is 
mentioned at Badia Polesine in 1425. 

The position of the Jews did not change after Rovigo was 
annexed by Venice in 1484. The loan bank at Rovigo became 
the property of the Consiglio family with which the Venetian 
republic renewed the contract every five years. Other mem- 
bers of the community, who had at first been largely connected 
with the loan bank, later engaged in other activities. The bank, 
however, retained its supremacy in both the economic and 
communal spheres of community life. Even when in 1508 the 
first *Monte di Pieta’ was opened, the banking activities con- 
tinued. A celebrated controversy arose in Rovigo in 1594 in 
connection with the local mikveh. The rabbi was then Avtay- 
lon Consiglio. In 1594 Jekuthiel Consiglio built a mikveh in his 
house the ritual validity of which was questioned. The prob- 
lem was submitted to various rabbis both in Italy and abroad, 
entire volumes being devoted to their discussions. Officially, 
the Jews were restricted to dealing in secondhand clothing. A 
report by the mayor to the Venetian senate in 1572 indicates 
the impoverished state of the local Jews which had also led to 
a split in the community; the rich members were anxious to 
monopolize the leadership while the poor members wanted a 
representative system irrespective of economic status. 

Orders to set up a ghetto in Rovigo were issued in 1612, 
and implemented in 1615, only the loan bankers and their 
families being permitted to reside outside it. There were 17 
Jewish families living in Rovigo in 1617. The destruction of a 
synagogue was ordered in 1629 because it was situated in the 
vicinity of a church. 

In the 18 century the Jews played an important part in 
developing the wool industry in the Polesine region. At least 
three Jewish firms were engaged in this industry in Rovigo 
in the middle of the 18" century, owned by Moise’ Luzzatto, 
Marco Consigli, and Moise’ D’Ancona. Frequent attempts to 
oust them were made by Christian competitors, mainly from 
Padua. There were about 230 Jewish residents in 1785. The con- 
gregation celebrated a local Purim (Purim Katan), or Purim 
of the Fire, in memory of escape from fire in the 18 century 
and a fast to commemorate the desecration of the synagogue 
and pillaging of Jewish houses by hooligans in 1809. 

With the French occupation in 1797, the Jews received 
equal civil rights. However, under French and Austrian rule 
the economic situation throughout the Polesine was poor. 
The Jewish population of Rovigo increased in 1823, when Jews 
immigrated to Rovigo from the Papal States, after Leo x111’s 
new restrictions. Reactionary tendencies persisted and in 
1857 a *blood libel charge was brought against a Jew, Cali- 
mano Ravenna at Badia Polesine. Rovigo Jews took an im- 
portant part in the Italian Risorgimentos wars. From 1848 
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to 1849 six Jews volunteered. In 1859 22 Jews volunteered to 
serve in the Piedmontese Army, the largest number from all 
the Italian communities, including the Kingdom of Sardinia! 
Giacomo Levi Civita fought with Garibaldi in 1866, and later 
he was appointed senator in the Italian Parliament. The Jew- 
ish population reached its peak in 1870, when 430 Jews lived 
in Rovigo. Around 450 Jews lived in Rovigo and Polesine to- 
gether in 1886. The community had four charitable associa- 
tions: Gemilut Hasadim, Shomer la-Boker, Malbish Arumim, 
and Le-Hasi Betulah. 

By 1930, the numbers had dwindled to 100 and it was 
amalgamated with the *Padua community. The same year, in 
a rebuilding project for the town center, work was begun on 
demolition of the ghetto and the synagogue, which had been 
restored in 1858. The Ark, the floors, and marble were used for 
a new synagogue. With the German occupation in 1943, most 
of the members of the Jewish community managed to find safe 
haven; however two community members were deported. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Roth, Venice (1930), index; Roth, Italy, in- 
dex; Milano, Italia, index; Milano, Bibliotheca, index; idem, in: RMI, 
33 (1967), 211-2, and 8 illustrations; F. Luzzatto, ibid., 6 (1932), 509-25; 
G. Bachi, ibid., 12 (1938), 218-9, 300; R. Cessi, Gli ebrei el il commer- 
cio della lana in Rovigo nel secolo 18 (1906); M.A. Shulvass, in: Sinai, 
20 (1947), 198-205; A. Yaari, ibid., 34 (1954), 367-74; S.J. Sierra, in: 
Scritti Bedarida (1966), 271-81; J. Pinkerfeld, Battei Keneset be-Ital- 
yah (1954), 21, and tables 24-26. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: EF. Brandes, 
Veneto Jewish Itineraries, Venice (1996), 92-97. 


[Alfredo Mordechai Rabello / Samuele Rocca (2™4 ed.)] 


ROVIGO, ABRAHAM BEN MICHAEL (c. 1650-1713), 
Italian kabbalist and Shabbatean. Born in Modena, Rovigo 
studied in Venice, where he became one of the leading pupils 
of Moses *Zacuto in Kabbalah and formed a lifelong close 
friendship with *Benjamin b. Eliezer ha-Kohen Vitale, who 
shared his inclinations and convictions. Since he belonged to 
a wealthy family, Rovigo was able to devote himself exclusively 
to his studies; he became widely known as a supporter of pious 
enterprises and later also of Shabbatean activities. As a young 
man, he was swept up in the wave of messianic enthusiasm and 
retained his belief in the messianic mission of *Shabbetai Zevi 
for many decades, probably until his death. Becoming one of 
the main supporters of the moderate wing of Shabbateanism, 
he gathered around him many secret followers of the move- 
ment who used to visit him when they were in Italy. Thus he 
invited to Modena Issacher Behr *Perlhefter and *Mordecai 
(Mokhi’ah) ben Hayyim (between 1677 and 1682) and Mor- 
decai Ashkenazi (1695-1702). He corresponded with many 
of the movement's leaders, beginning as early as 1675 with 
an enthusiastic letter to *Nathan of Gaza (then in Kastoria), 
accepting him as a true prophet. As well as collecting infor- 
mation about Shabbetai Zevi and others active in the move- 
ment and assembling their writings, he encouraged or invited 
claimants to heavenly revelations. But he kept all these activi- 
ties a closely guarded secret and cross-examined people care- 
fully before he divulged his Shabbatean convictions. At times 
in association with his friend Benjamin b. Eliezer ha-Kohen, 
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he prepared to emigrate to Jerusalem, but he was always held 
up in the final stages. In 1700-01 he spent a whole year see- 
ing through the press the Zoharic commentaries of Mordecai 
Ashkenazi, in Fuerth, a place that seemed more sympathetic 
to secret Shabbateans than Mantua or Venice. Finally, in 1702 
he traveled to the Holy Land, accompanied by his family and a 
group of scholars, and founded a yeshivah in Jerusalem, most 
of whose members were supporters of Shabbateanism. A de- 
scription of this journey by one of his company has been pub- 
lished by Jacob Mann (see bibl.). Considered a man of great 
influence and independent means, he was prevailed upon by 
the rabbis of Jerusalem to serve as an emissary to Europe, 
first in 1704-07, and a second (and perhaps third) time in 
1710-13. He traveled through many countries — Poland, Ger- 
many, Holland, and Italy - and died on his last mission while 
passing through Mantua. Important sections of his extant pa- 
pers remained unknown to collectors and libraries until the 
1920s; these have proved very valuable sources for the history 
of Shabbateanism. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Moses Zacuto, Iggeret ha-Remaz (Leg- 
horn, 1780), passim; J. Mann, in: Zion, 6 (1934), 59-84; G. Scholem, 
Halomotav shel ha-Shabbetai R. Mordekhai Ashkenazi (1938); I. Sonne, 
in: Sefer ha-Yovel ... A. Marx (1943), 89-103; idem, in: Sefunot, 3-4 
(1960), 39-69; 5 (1961), 275-95; A. Yaari, Iggerot Erez Yisrael (1943), 
223-42; Yaari, Sheluhei, 347-51; S. Assaf, in: Zion, 6 (1941), 156f; J. 
Leveen, in: Semitic Studies in Memory of I. Loew (1947), 324-33, I. 
Tishby, Netivei Emunah u-Minut (1964), index s.v. Rovigo. 


[Gershom Scholem] 


ROVINA, HANNA (1889-1980), Israeli actress. She was born 
in Berezino, Minsk district, Russia, and trained as a kinder- 
garten teacher. During World War 1, she took charge of an in- 
stitute for refugee children at Saratov. In 1917 she joined the 
Hebrew theatrical studio being organized by Nahum *Zemach 
in Moscow and became one of the founder-members of the 
*Habimah Theater Company. She achieved success and fame 
with her portrayal of Leah in the Hebrew translation of An- 
ski’s Dybbuk, the Habimahs first important production (1922), 
and as the mother of the Messiah in David Pinsky’s The Eter- 
nal Jew. She played both these parts in Leningrad in 1925, in 
Riga in 1926, and on Habimah’s subsequent tours in Western 
Europe and the U.S. Arriving with the company in Palestine in 
1928, she was soon acknowledged as the country’s leading ac- 
tress and henceforth her career was identified with Habimah. 
Endowed with beauty and dignity, she was able to give author- 
ity and distinction to such varied heroines as Gordin’s Mirele 
Efros, Euripides’ Medea, and Shakespeare’s Cordelia, later ex- 
celling in mother types, as in Capek’s The Mother and Brecht'’s 
Mother Courage. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Gur, Actors in the Hebrew Theatre (1958), 
21-37; M. Kohansky, Hebrew Theatre (1969), index. 


[Mendel Kohansky] 


ROVINSKY, SAMUEL (1932-_ ), Costa Rican playwright 
and author. The son of Polish Jewish immigrants, Rovinsky 
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is a central figure in his country’s theater and also involved 
in experimental dramatic innovations; his works have been 
included in school curriculies. Together with his main inter- 
est in Central American reality, Rovinsky contributed Jewish 
themes to the national and regional scene. His dramas also 
contain social satire, parody, and humor. His plays include 
Las fisgonas de Paso Ancho (“The Busybodies of Paso Ancho,” 
1971); Un modelo para Rosaura (“A Model for Rosaura,’ 1974); 
El martirio del pastor (“The Martyrdom of the Pastor,’ 1983); 
La vispera del sabado (“Sabbath Eve,” 1985); El laberinto (“The 
Labyrinth,” 1985); Gulliver dormido (“Sleeping Gulliver,’ 1985); 
Los pregoneros (“The Town Criers,” 1990). He published the 
short story volumes Cuentos judios de mi tierra (“Jewish Tales 
from My Land,’ 1982) and El embudo de Pandora (“Pando- 
ras Funnel,” 1991); and the novel Ceremonia de Casta (“Caste 
Ceremony,’ 1979). Rovinsky also wrote essays on theater, play 
writing, and Costa Rican culture. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Di Antonio and N. Glickman, Tradition 
and Innovation: Reflection on Latin American Jewish Writing (1993); 
M.A. Giella and P. Roster, Reflexiones sobre teatro latinoamericano 
del siglo xx (1989); D.B. Lockhart, Jewish Writers of Latin America. 
A Dictionary (1997). 
[Florinda E Goldberg (2"¢ ed.)] 


ROVNO (Pol. Réwne), capital of Rovno district, Ukraine; 
under Poland until the First Partition (1793) and between the 
world wars. A Jew is first mentioned as hailing from Rovno in 
1566, and Jewish creditors from the town are recorded in 1571. 
When the town passed to the princes of the house of Lubomir- 
ski in 1723, they tried to develop it by various means, including 
attempts to attract Jews there. On July 13, 1749, Prince Stani- 
slaw Lubomirski granted a charter establishing a full-fledged 
community with all institutions. Prince Jozef Lubomirski con- 
firmed and renewed these rights on April 21, 1789. The kahal 
of Rovno is mentioned in 1739-40 in a decision at *Radom on 
the distribution of Jewish taxes in the Volhynia region of the 
*Council of the Lands. In 1765 there were 1,186 Jews in Rovno 
community (890 in the town itself and 296 in villages subject 
to the kahal); there were 2,147 Jews in the town in 1801; 3,788 
in 1847; 13,780 (56 percent of the total population) in 1897; 
21,702 (71 percent) in 1921; 22,737 in 1931; and about 28,000 
in 1939. Under czarist Russia, Rovno became a border town 
not far from the frontier of Austria (at Brody), and developed 
into a commercial center dealing in military supplies. With 
the completion of the Kiev- Warsaw railroad and later with the 
Vilna-Rovno line (1885) it also became an important railroad 
center for all eastern Volhynia. Since it had become a supply 
center, various local light industries were also set up in the 
area under Polish rule. 

The short-lived period of Ukrainian independence (1918- 
20) was a time of trepidation for Rovno Jewry. In the spring 
of 1919, the soldiers of *Petlyura carried out several *po- 
groms; later the town was conquered by the Red Army, and 
in the spring of 1920 it returned to Polish rule, which lasted 
until 1939. 
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A *Hibbat Zion group was formed in Rovno in 1884. 
Later various Zionist parties were established, with members 
participating in all the Zionist congresses. During Ukrai- 
nian rule Rovnos central Zionist office coordinated activi- 
ties throughout Volhynia and Podolia. A *Bund group was 
formed in 1903. As in all Jewish communities in Poland, the 
*Haskalah was the forerunner of modern Jewish education 
in Rovno, and Zionism brought with it a revival of Hebrew. 
At first it was taught in the heder metukkan (see *Education) 
and in private Hebrew schools. In 1911 a branch of the Hovevei 
Sefat Ever (“Lovers of the Hebrew Language”) was formed. A 
branch of the *Tarbut organization, established in 1919, soon 
became the central branch for all Volhynia. That same year 
the Tarbut secondary school was established, and shortly af- 
ter, three Tarbut elementary schools, several Hebrew kinder- 
gartens, a Tarbut Polish-language high school and a business 
high school. There was also a talmud torah, and for a short 
period (until 1921) there were two Yiddish schools. The Tarbut 
secondary school attracted Jewish pupils from all the villages 
of Volhynia. From 1924 to 1939 the Yiddish weekly, Vohliner 
Lebn (“Volhynian Life”), was published in Rovno. 


[Shmuel Spector] 


Holocaust Period 

Under Soviet rule (1939-41), Jewish organizations ceased to 
function, Bund and Zionist leaders were imprisoned, Jewish 
businessmen were discriminated against, and Hebrew schools 
were closed down. Many Jewish refugees from western Po- 
land found shelter in Rovno, which soon became one of the 
important centers of underground Zionist activity, helping 
Jews to escape to *Vilna and southward to the Romanian and 
Hungarian borders. With the outbreak of the Soviet-German 
war (June 22, 1941), young Jews joined the Soviet army. Rovno 
fell to the Germans on June 29, and on the same day 300 Jews 
were slaughtered. Murder and torture were rampant. Between 
October and November 1941, the number of Jews killed ex- 
ceeded 1,000. A Judenrat was set up by the former director of 
one of the Jewish secondary schools, Dr. Bergman. With the 
introduction of the German policy of extermination, a Juden- 
rat member, Leon Sucharczuk, committed suicide. Murder on 
the largest scale was committed on Nov. 6, 1941, when some 
18,000 Jews from Rovno were machine-gunned in a pine grove 
in Sosenki. After this Aktion, a ghetto was established for the 
remaining Jews. Starvation and disease claimed many victims 
despite mutual help and attempts to reduce epidemics. On 
July 12, 1942 the 5,000 surviving Jews were brought to the vi- 
cinity of Kostopol and murdered there in a forest. Rovno Jews 
joined the partisan groups operating in the district and helped 
to liberate Rovno from the Nazis in February 1944. 


Contemporary Period 

After the war about 1,200 Jews were living in an area around 
the Great Synagogue. Only 100 were survivors from the orig- 
inal Rovno community. A search was made to find Jewish 
children among the peasants in the nearby villages and to 
mark the sites of the mass graves of Jews murdered by the 
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Nazis. Gradually, like many others, the Rovno community 
dissolved through emigration. In 1957 the Jewish cemetery 
was divided into two sites, for a park and a grazing ground. 
The last remaining synagogue, consisting of only one room, 
was closed down by authorities in 1959, and Torah scrolls were 
confiscated. The former large synagogue was converted into 
a sports gymnasium. There was no monument on the mass 
graves of Jews murdered by the Nazis. In the late 1960s the 
Jewish population in Rovno was estimated at about 600. Only 
in the 1990s was a memorial erected in Sosenki for the Jews 


murdered by the Nazis. 
[Aharon Weiss] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rovnah: Sefer Zikkaron (1956); Slownik geo- 
graficzny Krélestwa polskiego, 9 (1888), 818-23; Regesty i nadpisi, 1 
(1899), no. 569; 3 (1913), no. 2321; Avatihi-Hadari, in: Yalkut Vohlin, 1 
no. 8 (1947), 8-21. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sh. Spector (ed.), Pinkas 
ha-Kehillot Poland, vol. 5 (1990). 


ROWE, LEO STANTON (1871-1946), U.S. political scientist. 
Rowe grew up in Philadelphia and from 1895 taught political 
science at the University of Pennsylvania, becoming profes- 
sor in 1904. Appointed to a commission to revise the laws of 
Puerto Rico in 1900, Rowe became interested in Latin Ameri- 
can affairs, to which he devoted almost his whole life’s work. 
In 1917 he became the assistant secretary of the U.S. Treasury, 
and in 1919-20 he headed the Latin American section of the 
State Department. Rowe was president of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Sciences (1902-30) and wrote many 
works including: The United States and Puerto Rico (1904); 
Problems of City Government (1908); and The Federal Systems 
of the Argentine Republic (1921). 


"ROWLEY, HAROLD HENRY (1890-1969), English Protes- 
tant theologian and Bible scholar. Rowley was associate profes- 
sor of biblical literature at the Shantung Christian University 
(1924-29); assistant lecturer in Semitic languages at Univer- 
sity College of South Wales and Monmouthshire, Cardiff 
(1930-34); professor of Semitic languages, University College 
of North Wales, Bangor (1935-45), and lecturer in the history 
of religions (1940-45); vice principal (1940-45) and dean of 
Bangor School of Theology (1936-45); and professor of Se- 
mitic languages and literatures at the University of Manches- 
ter (from 1945). He was, among other things, president of the 
Baptist Union of Great Britain and Ireland (1957-58). 
Rowley wrote a number of works on the unity, impor- 
tance, and relevance of the Bible. He argued that the pure 
monotheism of the prophets is rooted in the Mosaic period. 
He maintained that Deutero-*Isaiah’s understanding of the 
Servant of the *Lord underwent a development from the sym- 
bolic suffering of the people of Israel to the vicarious death 
of an individual. He staunchly maintained that the Book of 
*Daniel, apart from secondary additions, was the work of a 
single author writing in the years of Antiochus *Epiphanes’ 
persecution of Judaism, and held that the reform of Josiah 
rooted in Deuteronomy was at first welcomed by Jeremiah and 
then rejected by the prophet because of its dangerous implica- 
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tions. He commented upon every major problem of biblical 
history from Moses to Qumran, including the problems of the 
Exodus, the Samaritans, sacrifice, and the Qumran sectarians. 
His only full-length biblical commentary was on Job, and was 
published posthumously. 

In addition to semi-popular dictionaries on biblical 
names and themes (1968), he wrote: From Joseph to Joshua 
(1950); The Servant of the Lord (1952); Prophecy and Religion 
in Ancient China and Israel (1956; Jordan Lectures, 1954); The 
Faith of Israel (1956); The Zadokite Documents and the Dead 
Sea Scrolls (1952); The Aramaic of the Old Testament (1929); 
Darius the Mede and the Four World Empires in the Book of 
Daniel (1935, 19597); Teach Yourself Bible Atlas (1960); and 
Men of God (1963). He was also editor of: Studies in Old Tes- 
tament Prophecy (T.H. Robinson Festschrift, 1950); The Old 
Testament and Modern Study (1951, 1961°); Journal of Semitic 
Studies (1956-1960); Peake’s Commentary on the Bible (with 
Martin Black, 1962); M.A. Beek’s Atlas of Mesopotamia (1962); 
Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible (19637 with EC. Grant); Com- 
panion to the Bible (1963); The Century Bible (1967); and the 
series “Recent Foreign Theology,’ in: Expository Times, 58-81 
(1946-70). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: For a select bibliography of the works of 
Rowley until 1954, see M. Noth and B.W. Thomas (ed.), Wisdom in 


Israel and in the Ancient Near East (1955). 
[Zev Garber] 


ROZDOL (Pol. Rozdol; in Jewish sources 1778), town in E. 
Drogobych district, Ukraine; formerly in E. Galicia within 
Austria and independent Poland. For many years the owner 
of the town, Rzewuski, waged a struggle against the province 
of Bratslav, which claimed the right to collect taxes from the 
Jews of Rozdol. In 1751 the tax tribunal in Radom decided 
in favor of Rzewuski and the Jews were ordered to pay their 
taxes to him. In the 17" century, a large number of the Jews in 
the town became followers of Shabbateanism (see *Shabbetai 
*Zevi), influenced by Rabbi Fishel, who claimed he was the 
*Messiah descended from Joseph, and that Jonathan *Eybe- 
schuetz was the Messiah descended from David. After appeals 
to the civic authorities, R. Fishel was expelled on the ground 
that he was insane. According to an inadequately based the- 
ory, the founder of Hasidism, *Israel b. Eliezer Ba’al Shem Tov, 
was the rabbi of Rozdol who participated in the disputation 
against the *Frankists held in *Lvov in 1759. 

On the eve of the partition of Poland and its incorpora- 
tion into Austria in 1772, there were 639 Jews in Rozdol (176s). 
The Jewish population increased during the 19» century and 
by 1912 numbered 2,262 (about 50 percent of the total popula- 
tion). During World War 1 it declined, and in 1921 numbered 
1,725 (about 45 percent). After World War 1 Jewish public ac- 
tivity expanded in the town which was known for its party 
conflicts, mostly between Hasidim and Zionists. The Germans 
occupied Rozdol on June 23, 1941. Most of the community was 
deported to Belzec death camp on September 4-5, 1942. The 
remaining Jews, who worked for German enterprises, were 
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sent on September 30 to Stryi, where they were probably killed 
with others on February 3, 1943. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pinkas ha-Kehillot Poland, vol. 2 — Eastern 


Galicia (1980). 
[Shimshon Leib Kirshenboim] 


ROZENMACHER, GERMAN (1936-1971), Argentine play- 
wright and short-story writer. He was born to a religious family 
in Buenos Aires, where his father was a hazzan and mohel. He 
graduated from the University of Buenos Aires and went on to 
work as a teacher of Hebrew, a journalist, a theater critic, anda 
playwright for television. Rozenmacher was considered to be 
one of the foremost Argentine writers to emerge in the 1960s, 
first earning recognition for his short stories and later for his 
plays. He was killed in an automobile accident in August 1971. 

Rozenmacher achieved fame with his collection of sto- 
ries Cabecita negra (1962), which examines the influence of 
Peronism on Argentine society in a variety of innovative and 
interesting settings. While the majority of the stories speak to 
the general Argentine population by depicting the solitude, 
despair, poverty, and frustration occasioned by social injus- 
tice, three of the stories deal specifically with the often diffi- 
cult Jewish experience in Buenos Aires. 

Rozenmacher gained permanent renown for his four 
dramatic works, which have become classics of Argentine 
theater. His first play, Requiem para un viernes ala noche was 
presented in 1964 at the Yiddishes Folks Teater 1FT (Jewish 
Popular Theater) in Buenos Aires. It played for two years and 
continues to be produced. It has been studied mainly as a play 
about generational conflict, cultural identity, and assimilation. 
It is clear that the play reflects many aspects of his own life: he 
married a Catholic woman, and he dedicated the play to both 
his parents and his wife. Rozenmacher offers no solution to 
the problems presented in the play. Indeed, the work seems to 
signal the fact that there is no reconciliation possible between 
the opposing stances represented by father and son in the play 
and therein lays the tragedy. His play El Lazarillo de Tormes 
presented in 1971 was based on the 16'*-century Spanish pica- 
resque novel of the same title. Jewish themes are present only 
obliquely in the play, mainly when the topic of the Inquisition 
arises. Simon Brumelstein, el caballero de Indias was written 
in 1971, but not performed until 1982 and finally published in 
1987. It is often considered to be his most ambitious and ac- 
complished play. Simon, the main character, lives in a fantasy 
world and struggles with his deep desire to assimilate wholly 
into Argentine society and shed his Jewishness. However, he 
is constantly reminded that he will never be permitted to be 
completely Argentine. Ultimately, Simén Brumelstein is about 
the clash of cultures, assimilation, antisemitism, and crises of 
identity. His works have stood the test of time and found their 
place in the Argentine literary canon of the 20" century. 


[Darrell B. Lockhart (2™4 ed.)] 


ROZEWICZ, TADEUSZ (1921- ), Polish poet and drama- 
tist. Born in Radomsko, Rozewicz studied art history at the 
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Jagiellonian University in Cracow. The terrors of the Nazi oc- 
cupation dominate Rdzewicz’ earlier verse collections, such 
as Niepokoj (“Anxiety,’ 1947). Influenced by Ionesco and Beck- 
ett as a dramatist, he also produced 15 highly acclaimed plays 
along with a dozen books of poetry in the modernist man- 
ner as well as stories and satires. Among his works translated 
into English are The Card Index, & Other Plays (1969), Faces 
of Anxiety: Poems (1969); The Witnesses & Other Plays (1970), 
The Survivor and Other Poems (1976), Conversation with the 
Prince: and Other Poems (1982); Mariage Blanc and the Hun- 
ger Artist Departs: Two Plays (1983), Forms in Relief and Other 
Works (1994), Reading the Apocalypse in Bed: Selected Plays 
and Short Pieces (1998), and Recycling (2001). 


ROZIN (Rosen), JOSEPH (1858-1936), Polish talmudic ge- 
nius, called “the Rogachover” after his birthplace (Rogachov). 
His erudition and profundity were phenomenal. It is said that 
when he was eight years old, the local scholars felt incompe- 
tent to teach him, for he knew the whole of the talmudic order 
of Nezikin with its commentaries. When he was 13, his father 
took him to Slutsk where J.B. *Soloveichik taught him together 
with his own son Hayyim. From there he went to Shklov, 
where he frequented the court of the hasidic rabbi of Kapost, 
of the Chabad sect. He spent the next eight years studying in 
Warsaw. In 1889 he was appointed rabbi of the hasidic com- 
munity of Dvinsk. During World War 1, as the German army 
drew near, he fled to St. Petersburg [later Leningrad], where 
he remained as rabbi of the hasidic community for ten years, 
thereafter returning to Dvinsk. 

A man of penetrating intelligence, Rozin possessed a 
phenomenal encyclopedic knowledge and great powers of in- 
dustry. He knew the Babylonian and the Jerusalem Talmuds, 
all the known tannaitic and amoraic literature, and most early 
books without needing to consult them. He visited Rogachov 
each year on the anniversary of his father’s death, on one oc- 
casion remarking that he had studied half of the Talmud dur- 
ing his journey there and would finish it on the return jour- 
ney. He saw a subject as a whole and in its detail, analyzing it 
carefully and getting to the core of the halakhah. He would 
show by comparison with other passages which basic con- 
cepts were involved, give relevant rules and definitions, and 
make the subject clear. He frequently explained the Talmud in 
a way fundamentally different from that of the standard com- 
mentators. This is especially noticeable in his treatment of the 
Jerusalem Talmud which has no early commentary: Rozin’s 
work contains thousands of new explanations. In speaking 
he was fluent and lucid; his writing, however, is obscure. He 
refers to his sources by a mere “vide so and so,’ making tens 
of references but neither quoting the passage nor explaining 
its relevance. Despite his difficult style, he was a prolific cor- 
respondent who enjoyed writing, and he encouraged corre- 
spondents to send him their problems. He answered without 
any effort all who wrote to him on any topic, and thousands 
of his letters are to be found throughout the world. His abil- 
ity to find sources in the Talmud was extraordinary. He often 
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quoted a passage from a subject apparently completely un- 
related to the matter under discussion, and inferred from it 
a persuasive proposition which answered the question. For 
Rozin, the Talmud was decisive. When he found a source for 
a custom in the Talmud he practiced it, but not otherwise. 
He traced to the Talmud the philosophical ideas of Maimo- 
nides and the latest discoveries of science. Because of this, 
great scientists enjoyed conversing with him. His remarkable 
knowledge of philosophy and science is revealed in his com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch. He possessed a keen critical sense 
and when what purported to be the lost text of the Jerusalem 
Talmud on Kodashim appeared, his insight recognized it for 
the forgery it proved to be. 

Rozin’s imposing and majestic appearance made a deep 
impression on all who saw him. Though one of the greatest 
scholars of any age, he was essentially a humble man. He was 
courteous, striving to see things from the other man’s point 
of view. He bore the physical pain of his closing years stoi- 
cally, though grudging the time it took him from learning, 
and continued to answer all who consulted him, whether in 
writing or in person. 

During his lifetime, Rozin published a commentary on 
Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah in five volumes (1903-08) and 
two volumes of responsa. Four further volumes of responsa 
were published in 1935-38. During World War 11, one of his 
students, I.A. Sufran-Fuchs, photographed all the manu- 
scripts he could collect and sent the films to a relative in the 
U.S. There they remained in a box until they were shown to 
R. Menahem *Kasher in the 1950s. He appreciated their true 
value, and they have subsequently been in the process of pub- 
lication. All his works appear under the title Zafenat Pa’neah. 
A number of volumes of the novellae and the commentary on 
the Pentateuch have appeared (5 vols., 1960-65). Rozin died 
in Vienna and his remains were buried in Dvinsk. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: O. Feuchtwanger, Righteous Lives (1965), 
75-78; M. Grossberg, Zefunot ha-Rogachovi (1958); M.S. Kasher, Ha- 
Gaon ha-Rogachovi ve-Talmudo (1958); A. Shurin, Keshet Gibborim 
(1964), 249-53; S.J. Zevin, Ishim ve-Shittot (1966°), 87-153. 

[Ernest Hamburger] 


ROZOVSKI, PINHAS (1843-1904), rabbi and Zionist. Born 
in the Minsk district, Rozovski studied at the Yeshivah of 
Volozhin. From 1867 he was rabbi of Lipkany, near Slonim, 
until he succeeded Isaac J. *Reines as the rabbi of Svencione- 
liai (Yid. Shventsian), Lithuania, in 1887. He knew a number 
of languages, ancient and modern, including Arabic, and was 
learned in ancient and modern history and philosophy. Yet 
he lived meagerly, devoting his attention entirely to literature 
and the Torah. He wrote many books on biblical, philological, 
talmudic, and midrashic issues, as well as responsa and com- 
mentaries. Since Rozovski had no financial means, none of 
these books was published. Some of his articles, however, were 
published in various periodicals. He was attracted to Zionism 
and sought to give the national renaissance movement a re- 
ligious ideology. He took part in the founding conference of 
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Ha-*Mizrachi in Vilna (1902), as well as in the Second and 
Sixth Zionist Congresses, and the *Minsk Conference of Rus- 
sian Zionists (1902). In the educational controversy between 
religious and secular Zionists, he supported the proposal to 
establish two separate educational communities within the 
Zionist Organization, so as to enable each to conduct its own 
policy in matters of culture and education. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.H. Markon, in: Ha-Mizrah, 1 (1903), 
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[Yitzchak Raphael] 


ROZSAVOLGYI, MARK (Mark Mordecai Rosenthal; 1789- 
1848), composer and violinist. Born in Balassagyarmat, Hun- 
gary, Rozsavolgyi studied the violin in Prague and became a 
violinist in various theatrical ensembles. After 1813 he lived 
for some time in Baja, but undertook numerous concert tours, 
and from 1833 to his death lived in Pest. He began to publish 
his works in 1817 - from 1824 onward mostly under the name 
of Rozsavélgyi, although the official change of name was 
granted to him only in 1846. 

Rozsavélgyi composed over 100 pieces in the popular 
style of the Hungarian Verbunkos (“Recruiter’s dance”) and 
czardas, some suite-like collections of Hungarian dances, and 
two stage works. His works, especially the czardas pieces and 
the dance suites, are of major importance for the development 
of the form. Three of Franz Liszt’s Hungarian rhapsodies are 
indebted to compositions by Rozsavdlgyi: the allegretto of the 
8h, the introduction of the 12", and the vivace of the 13". The 
authorship of the “Rakoczi March” was erroneously attributed 
to Rézsavélgyi by the musicologist Fetis, and in spite of later 
research this has been persistently repeated in a number of 
books. Rézsavélgyi’s autobiography, written in 1834, has been 
preserved in manuscript in the Raday Library in Budapest. 

His son GYULA (1822-1861), together with Norbert 
Grinzweil, founded the important music publisher's firm of 
Rozsavolgyi és Tarsa in 1850. The firm existed, with various 
changes of proprietorship, until 1949, when it was national- 


ized. 
[Bathja Bayer] 


ROZWADOW, town in Rzeszow province, S.E. Poland. In 
1727 there were a synagogue and 30 houses owned by Jews 
in Rozwadow. According to the 1765 census, there were 333 
Jewish poll-tax payers and a further 35 in the surrounding 
villages. The Jewish population increased rapidly during the 
second half of the 19"* century following the construction of 
the railway which linked the town with Cracow and Lemberg. 
In 1880, 1,628 Jews (76% of the total population) lived in the 
town. The wealthiest among them (known as the Danzig mer- 
chants) exported timber by raft to Germany and mobilized 
peasants of the district for agricultural work in Prussia. The 
majority of the Jews of Rozwadow earned their livelihood in 
small trade and crafts such as carpentry, tailoring, shoemak- 
ing, the manufacture of soap, and the making of shirts for the 
peasants. From the middle of the 19» century the rabbis of 
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Rozwadow were descendants of the Zaddik Naphtali Hurowic 
of Ropczyce. In 1910 there were 2,372 Jews (70%) in the town. 
The president of the Jewish community, Dov Ber Reich, also 
held the office of mayor (1907-40). From 1900 to 1914, a school 
founded by the *Baron de Hirsch functioned in the town. On 
the eve of Shavuot 1915, the Russian army expelled the Jews 
who had remained in the town and many of them were exiled 
to Siberia. In the fall of 1918, a Jewish national council headed 
by Jacob Schreiber was formed in Rozwadow. During the 
transition period and the first weeks of Polish rule, a Jewish 
youth group was organized to protect the Jews from rioters. In 
1921 the Jewish community numbered 1,790 (66% of the total 
population). Between the two worlds wars the Zionist move- 
ment in Rozwadow gained in strength, and a Hebrew school, 
a Hebrew library, and the sport clubs “Maccabi,” “Judah,” and 
“Trumpeldor” were established. 

[Arthur Cygielman] 


Holocaust Period 
In 1939 the Jewish population of Rozwadow numbered more 
than 2,000. On Sept. 24, 1939, the town was captured by the 
Germans and on October 2 they ordered it to be evacuated 
within 24 hours. The Jews were deported across the San River 
into the Soviet-held area of Poland. The deportees dispersed in 
the Soviet-occupied zone. In the summer of 1940, many were 
exiled to the Soviet interior. Later Jews were permitted to re- 
turn to Rozwadow. In September 1940, 400 Jews lived there 
legally. The first head of the Judenrat was Eliezer Perlman, the 
second was B. Gorfinkiel. In the summer of 1941, the commu- 
nity had to provide workers for the labor camp at Pustkow. 

The final expulsion took place on July 21, 1942. All the 
Jews in Rozwadow were assembled in the market square; many 
were killed on the spot, others were placed into railroad cars 
and taken to Debica, where Jews from the entire vicinity were 
concentrated. Some were killed in a nearby forest; others were 
deported to camps at Tarnobrzeg, Pustkow, Rzeszow, Mielec, 
Stalowa Wola, and other localities. A labor camp was estab- 
lished in Rozwadow. On Sept. 1, 1942, 80 Jews were brought 
there from Sieniawa, Lezajsk, and the vicinity. As the rate 
of expulsion of Jews from the vicinity grew, 600 male Jews, 
mostly from Wieliczka, were brought to the camp. On Sept. 15, 
1942, 450 Jews from Wolbrom arrived. Late in 1942, there were 
more than 1,200 prisoners, including Jews from Przemysl and 
Rzeszow. The prisoners worked in the steel factories of Stalowa 
Wola. Working conditions were hard and anyone who could 
not withstand the physical strain was shot. More than 1,000 
Jews died in the camp. 

[Aharon Weiss] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Balinski and T. Lipinski, Starozytna Pol- 
ska (1845), 482; B. Wasiutynski, Ludnos¢ zydowska w Polsce w wiekach 
XIX i XX (1930), 118; R. Mahler, Yidn in Amolikn Poyln in Likht fun 
Tsifern (1958), index; N. Blumenthal (ed.), Sefer Yizkor Rozvadov ve- 
ha-Sevivah (Heb. and Yid., 1968), incl. Eng. introd. 


ROZWOJ, antisemitic Polish nationalist organization. Rozw6j 
was founded in 1913 as the propaganda wing of the Polish Na- 
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tional-Democratic Party (*Endecja), bearing the official name 
“Organization for the Support of Polish Trade and Industry.” 
Its rise was due to Polish-Jewish tensions in Warsaw after the 
elections to the Fourth *Duma in 1912, which reached a climax 
in the announcement of an anti-Jewish boycott (see Roman 
*Dmowski). The goal of Rozw6j was to assure the national- 
ists’ influence on the Polish petite bourgeoisie by means of 
demagogical propaganda slogans, emphasizing the liberation 
of the Polish homeland from Jewish and other foreign influ- 
ences. Apart from the economic areas, the organization was 
active in publishing tendentious literature and propaganda, 
such as Rozw6j (1918-19) and Gazeta Niedzielna (1924-25). 
Party membership increased markedly after 1917, and in 1923 
reached 80,000. Since it was believed that the assassination of 
G. Narutowicz, Poland's first president, was partly due to anti- 
Jewish agitation and popular demonstrations, the government 
of W. Sikorski ordered a temporary ban on Rozwdj$s activities 
at the beginning of 1923. As a result, the party’s influence de- 
clined somewhat but eventually Rozw6j was successful in con- 
stantly assuming new forms and remaining a pressure group, 
largely through urging an anti-Jewish boycott. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Schiper et al. (eds.), Zydzi w Polsce odro- 


dzonej, 2 vols. (1932/33). 
[Moshe Landau] 


RSHA (abbr. of Ger. Reichssicherheitshauptamt, i.e., Reich 
Security Main Office). The precursors of the RSHA were the 
sp and the *ss surveillance and intelligence units, which were 
established by Himmler before the Nazis came to power and 
became state functions. The second element of the RSHA was 
the *Gestapo, originally the political police of Prussia. By 1936 
all the political police of the German states were unified and 
the Gestapo became the core of Nazi control employing sur- 
veillance, denunciation, and torture, and having the power to 
imprison. The third element was the Criminal Police (Kripo). 
In 1936 Kripo and the Gestapo were reorganized as sipo under 
Heydrich’s control. On September 22, 1939, the RsHA became 
one of the 12 main offices of the ss as the umbrella authority 
over the different Nazi secret police and intelligence organiza- 
tions, with the exception of military intelligence (Abwehr). It 
was set up under *Himmler’s orders to unify the Sipo (Sicher- 
heitspolizei - “security police”) and sp (Sicherheitsdienst — “se- 
curity service”). Reinhard *Heydrich, who had been head of 
both services, continued as chief of the RsHA. The RSHA was 
originally divided into six offices (Aemter), later into seven, 
which were subdivided into departments (Abteilungen — later 
Gruppen), the latter further broken down into sections (Refer- 
ate). Among the heads of the various divisions were Dr. Otto 
Ohlendorf, who dealt with economic matters, culture, and 
ethnic Germans. He commanded Einsatzgruppe D. Heinrich 
*Mueller was the head of the Gestapo. Werner Best and Dr. 
Neckmann were in charge of organization and law. In April 
1944 the Abwehr, which was suspect, was taken over and be- 
came the Amt Mil (“military office”) of the RsHA, headed by 
Walter *Schellenberg. 
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With the German conquests, the RSHA sent represen- 
tatives to all the occupied countries to run foreign branches 
on the model of the headquarters in Berlin. But neither in 
Germany nor abroad were services fused on a local level. 
Abroad the rsHa acted through Einsatzgruppen (“mobile 
killing units”), which functioned in the rear of the army. 
With the end of combat operations the Einsatzgruppen be- 
came local branches of the RsHaA. Heydrich remained chief 
of the RSHA even after he was appointed protector of Bohe- 
mia and Moravia. Following Heydrich’s death, Himmler pro- 
visionally headed the rsHA, but the actual direction was left 
to Heinrich Mueller and Schellenberg. Ernst *Kaltenbrun- 
ner was appointed chief in January 1943, and served until the 
end of the war. 

The RSHA assumed the powers of its parent organiza- 
tion over the Jews, became the supervising authority over the 
*Reichsvereinigung, and took over the Zentralstelle (“emigra- 
tion center”). At its outset, the RSHA handled “Jewish affairs,” 
its Section 1184 dealt with research, and Section IvB3 dealt 
with “Jewish enemies.” Section 1vB4 was set up at the end of 
1939 under Adolf *Eichmann, who was already head of the 
Zentralstelle and had achieved notable success in the forced 
emigration of Jews from Vienna. With the onset of the War, 
Eichmann’s section organized evacuations following the deci- 
sion to drive the Jews and Poles out of the western provinces 
of Poland. At the same time, the Einsatzgruppen killed tens 
of thousands of Jews and Poles. The rsHA helped in the ghet- 
toization of Jews in the East and was instrumental in the prom- 
ulgation of anti-Jewish legislation. RsHa delegations in the oc- 
cupied countries had Jewish sections and dispatched special 
commandos, e.g., to *Salonika (1943) and to *Hungary (1944). 
The Einsatzgruppen murdered more than 1,000,000 Jews in 
Russia. Under Heydrich the rsHa became the instrument of 
the “Final Solution,” i.e., the murder of European Jewry. The 
headquarters of the “Final Solution” was Section 1vB4, which 
later became Iva 4b. The local branches of the RsHa rounded 
up the Jews, confiscated their property, and deported them to 
death camps. The RsHA sought more efficient killing methods. 
It invented the gas vans and serviced them in its own vehicle 
section. Through its Zentralstelle in Prague, the RSHA ran the 
*Theresienstadt ghetto. It decided the fate of every transport, 
which was dispatched to the East. After the war the Interna- 
tional Military Tribunal declared the *Gestapo and the sp 
components of the RSHA criminal organizations. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Krausnick et al., Anatomy of the ss State 
(1968), 172-87 and index; R. Hilberg, Destruction of the European Jews 
(1961), 181-7 and index; G. Reitlinger, ss, Alibi of a Nation (1956), in- 
dex; E. Crankshaw, Gestapo: Instrument of Tyranny (1956), index. See 
also bibliographies for *Gestapo, *ss, and *sp. 

[Yehuda Reshef / Michael Berenbaum (24 ed.)] 


RU’AH HA-KODESH (Heb. W773 115; lit. “the Holy Spirit”). 
Although the phrase Ruah ha-Kodesh occurs in the Bible (cf. 
Ps. 51:13; Isa 63:10), its specific connotation as divine inspi- 
ration is wholly post-biblical. In rabbinic thought it is the 
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spirit of prophecy which comes from God, a divine inspira- 
tion giving man an insight into the future and into the will of 
God. Traditionally the Pentateuch was given directly by God 
to Moses, but the other canonical writings were all produced 
under the inspiration of Ruah ha-Kodesh. Thus the determi- 
nation of what should be included as canonical scripture turns 
on whether or not a given work was composed with the aid of 
the Holy Spirit (see Tosef., Yad. 2:14; Song R. 1:1, no. 5). This 
power of the spirit was given to the prophets in unequal mea- 
sure (Lev. R. 15:2), and could be passed on to a disciple, Joshua 
inheriting it from Moses, and Elisha from Elijah (Deut. 34:9; 
11 Kings 2:9-10). There are a number of references to the ces- 
sation of the Ruah ha-Kodesh from Israel, some dating it from 
the end of the First, some from the end of the Second Temple 
(cf. Yoma 21b). The most significant passage for the central 
use of the term as prophetic inspiration is “When the last of 
the prophets, Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, died, the Holy 
Spirit ceased from Israel” (Yoma gb). 

Apart from its function as prophetic inspiration the 
Holy Spirit also rests on charismatic or exceptionally holy 
individuals, who are not prophets in the accepted sense (cf. 
SER, 10:48). They are thus possessed of an ability to divine the 
future (Er. 64b). When the rabbis were gathered in Jericho a 
divine voice announced to them that there were two among 
them who were worthy of Ruah ha-Kodesh (TJ, Hor. 3:7; 48c). 
The Holy Spirit is also promised to other categories, e.g., those 
who teach Torah in public (Song R. 1:1 no. 8), those who study 
from pure motives (li-shemah; sz, 1), and those who per- 
form even one mitzvah in complete faith (Mekh. Be-Shallah, 
2:6). The Midrash says: “All that the righteous do, they do 
with the power of Ruah ha-Kodesh” (Tanh. Va-Yehi 13). Ruah 
ha-Kodesh may be attained by the saintly man, and the spiri- 
tual stages toward its attainment are found in the Mishnah: 
“Phinehas b. Jair says: “Heedfulness leads to cleanliness, and 
cleanliness leads to purity, and purity leads to abstinence, and 
abstinence leads to holiness, and holiness leads to humility, 
and humility leads to the fear of sin, and the fear of sin leads 
to saintliness, and saintliness leads to [the gift of] Ruah ha- 
Kodesh’” (Sot. 9:15 end; see also Av. Zar. 20b and TJ, Shab. 1:3, 
3c for different versions). 

A connection between the possession of Ruah ha-Kodesh 
and ecstasy, or religious joy, is found in the ceremony of wa- 
ter drawing, Simhat Bet ha-Shoevah, on the festival of Sukkot. 
The Mishnah said that he who had never seen this ceremony, 
which was accompanied by dancing, singing, and music (Suk. 
5:4), had never seen true joy (Suk. 5:1). Yet this was also con- 
sidered a ceremony in which the participants, as it were, drew 
inspiration from the Holy Spirit itself, which can only be pos- 
sessed by those whose hearts are full of religious joy (TJ, Suk. 
5:1, 55a). The people of Israel as a whole were in some way 
guided by the power of Ruah ha-Kodesh. Thus when the prob- 
lem arose among the rabbis as to whether the paschal offering 
should be brought on the Sabbath, it was to how the ordinary 
people would act concerning the Sabbath restrictions that the 
rabbis turned for a decision. Hillel declared: “Leave it to them, 
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for the Holy Spirit is on them. If they are not in themselves 
prophets, they are the sons of prophets” (Tosef., Pes. 4:2). 

A more problematical use of the term Ruah ha-Kodesh 
is when it is in some way hypostatized, or used as a synonym 
for God. This tendency toward hypostatization is already ap- 
parent in such expressions as “Ruah ha-Kodesh resting” on a 
person or a place, or someone “receiving Ruah ha-Kodesh.” But 
it is pronounced in descriptions of the Ruah ha-Kodesh speak- 
ing (Pes. 117a), or acting as defense counsel on Israel’s behalf 
(Lev. R. 6:1), or leaving Israel and returning to God (Eccles. 
R. 12:7). This hypostatization is essentially the product of free 
play of imagery, and does not have the connotations of Ruah 
ha-Kodesh as an entity separate from God. Neither are there 
any overtones of the Ruah ha-Kodesh somehow forming part 
of the Godhead, as is found in the Christian concept of the 
Holy Ghost, which was a translation of Ruah ha-Kodesh. The 
problems centering on this use of the term Ruah ha-Kodesh 
are the product of its different uses shading into one another. 
Sometimes it is used merely as a synonym for God, and at oth- 
ers it refers to the power of prophecy through divine inspi- 
ration. In order to maintain a perspective on the matter, the 
monotheistic background and the image character of rabbinic 
thinking must always be kept in mind. 

There are a number of texts in which the two terms Ruah 
ha-Kodesh and *Shekhinah are found interchanged in different 
versions (cf. Pes. 117b; Shab. 30b; and Ty, Suk. 5:1, 55a; see also 
Tosef., Sot. 13:3 Sot. 48b; Sanh. 11a). This interchange may be 
due to the fact that though Ruah ha-Kodesh and Shekhinah are 
conceptually distinct, they are identical over a certain range 
and are both sometimes used as straight synonyms for God. 
G.F. Moore, however, considers the exchange of terms to be 
mainly the result of copyists’ errors (Judaism, 1 (1927), 437). 
Ruah ha-Kodesh must also be distinguished from the *bat kol, 
or heavenly voice. Both are, in some sense, a revelation of the 
divine, but their mode of action and relative importance dif- 
fer. The bat kol is an artificial element, pictured literally as a 
heavenly voice, and not always accepted as halakhically de- 
terminative (see BM 59a, where the pronouncements of a bat 
kol are rejected). Ruah ha-Kodesh, on the other hand, works 
through man as divine inspiration, and is theologically in- 
controvertible. 

[Alan Unterman] 
In Jewish Philosophy 
PHILO. To *Philo also the Divine Spirit is that which inspires 
the prophet to prophecy. In De Specialibus Legibus (4:49) he 
writes that: “no pronouncement of a prophet is ever his own; 
he is an interpreter prompted by Another in all his utter- 
ances, when knowing not what he does he is filled with in- 
spiration, as the reason withdraws and surrenders the citadel 
of the soul to a new visitor and tenant, the Divine Spirit (tév 
Qeiov mvevuatoc) which plays upon the vocal organism and 
dictates words which clearly impress its prophetic message.” 
Influenced by Platos notion of divine inspiration or frenzy, 
Philo interprets Abraham's “deep sleep” (Gen. 15:12) as a form 
of ecstasy which the prophet experiences: “This is what regu- 
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ASSCHER, ABRAHAM (1880-1955), Dutch Jewish leader, 
Zionist, and politician. He founded the largest diamond pro- 
cessing plant in his native Amsterdam, and, in 1907, served 
as president of the Amsterdam Chamber of Commerce. He 
was elected to the North Netherlands Provincial Council as 
a member of the Liberal State Party in 1917. Asscher was ac- 
tive in the affairs of the Amsterdam Jewish community from 
his youth and was elected to chair the Amsterdam Ashkenazi 
Community Council. In 1932 he became chairman of the 
Union of Dutch Ashkenazi Congregations (Nederlandsch- 
Israélitisch Kerkgenootschap). In 1933 Asscher and David 
*Cohen founded the Comité voor Bijzondere Joodse Belangen 
(“Committee for Special Jewish Affairs”) to combat Nazi an- 
tisemitism and policies, and to help refugees from Germany; 
for this purpose a special Sub-Committee for Jewish Refu- 
gees was established, which became one of the most powerful 
organizations in Dutch Jewry of the 1930s. In February 1941 
Asscher and Cohen were charged by the German occupation 
authorities with the task of forming an Amsterdam Joodsche 
Raad (“Jewish Council”). This council utilized the personnel 
and administrative experience of the Jewish Refugees Com- 
mittee, and its authority was soon extended by the Germans 
to include the whole of Dutch Jewry. Despite its intentions to 
help Jews, it became one of the tools of the Germans, first to 
control the Jewish population and later to deport it to the ex- 
termination camps (see *Netherlands, *Amsterdam). Asscher 
himself was arrested, and on September 23, 1943, was taken 
first to *Westerbork and then to *Bergen-Belsen. Asscher re- 
turned to Holland after the liberation (1945). There, he was 
denounced by some of the Jewish survivors. An honorary 
(Jewish) court of law condemned him, but Asscher rejected 
the court’s verdict, and severed his connections with the Jew- 
ish community. After his death, he was buried in a non-Jewish 
cemetery. His and his colleague David Cohen’s behavior has 
been a major theme of historiography and popular discussions 
of the fate of the Dutch Jews during the Holocaust. 
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(1951); J. Presser, Ashes in the Wind. The Destruction of Dutch Jewry 
(1968). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Asscher, Persoonlijkheden in het 
Koninkrijk der Nederlanden in Woord en Beeld (1938); L. de Jong, 
Het Koninkrijk der Nederlanden in de Tweede Wereldoorlog, vols. 
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[Jozeph Michman / Dan Michman (2"4 ed.)] 
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ASSEMBLY OF JEWISH NOTABLES 


°“ASSEMANI, Lebanese-Maronite family of Orientalists who 
were active in Italy. The most important member of the fam- 
ily, JOSEPH SIMON (1687-1768), was director of the Vatican 
Library. During two visits to Egypt and Syria, sponsored by 
Pope Clement x1, he bought thousands of manuscripts for 
the Vatican Library. Assemani edited a catalogue of Oriental 
manuscripts in the library, which was planned for 12 volumes, 
but because of a disastrous fire, only four volumes dealing 
with Syriac manuscripts were published (1719-28). STEPHA- 
NUS EVODIUS (1707-1782), his nephew, issued a catalogue of 
Oriental manuscripts in the Florence Library (1742) and with 
his uncle prepared a catalogue of all the manuscripts in the 
Vatican Library; but only the first part, a catalogue of Syriac 
and Hebrew manuscripts, appeared (3 vols., 1756-59). This 
was the main reference work for Hebrew manuscripts at the 
Vatican. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Dib, Joseph Simon Assémani et ses deux 
neveux: leurs testaments (1939); Catholic Encyclopedia, index. 


ASSEMBLY OF JEWISH NOTABLES, convocation of rab- 
bis and Jewish communal leaders from the communities situ- 
ated in the territories of the French Empire and the “Kingdom 
of Italy” convened by a decree of Napoleon *Bonaparte, issued 
in May 1806 to clarify the relations between the Napoleonic 
state and the Jews. 

The process of Jewish adaptation to the conditions of the 
modern state and society had already begun before the Napo- 
leonic era, after the granting of Jewish *Emancipation during 
the French Revolution. The Napoleonic regime attempted to 
subject all public activity to its authority, including the activi- 
ties of the various religious denominations. Napoleon attained 
this objective in regard to the Catholics when he concluded 
the Concordat with the Pope in 1801. Later, government super- 
vision was also extended over the Protestants. Attention was 
finally turned to the Jews, but this problem was more com- 
plicated because it was necessary to establish a central Jewish 
religious framework before subjecting it to the authority of 
the state. When early in 1806 complaints were made that the 
Jews of Alsace were engaging in usury, Napoleon accepted that 
there was ground for investigation, attributing this practice to 
a specifically separatist and undeniable Jewish character. He 
therefore passed consideration of the Jewish question to the 
Council of State. Subsequently its majority proposed either the 
adoption of general legislation against usury, or the expulsion 
of Jews from the country, if it became clear that they were un- 
able for religious reasons to qualify as citizens of a non-Jewish 
state. Napoleon objected to the majority view, however, and 
decided to call a meeting of “Jewish estates” to clarify their sit- 
uation for the benefit of both Jews and non-Jews. The decree 
of May 30, 1806, convening the Assembly of Jewish Notables, 
was issued on this basis. At the same time, the public debate 
in France about Jews and Judaism was resumed: in addition 
to the arguments of the rationalists, who advocated separat- 
ing the “political, separatist, and harmful traits in Judaism 
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larly befalls the prophets. The mind is evicted at the arrival of 
the Divine Spirit, but when that departs the mind returns to 
its tenancy” (Her. 265). According to Philo, the Divine Spirit 
“comes upon” man, “fills” him, visits him, or speaks to him 
only occasionally. But in an exceptional case, such as that of 
Moses, the Divine Spirit remains continuously in man’s soul. 

Philo maintains that the Divine Spirit is a separate spiri- 
tual entity - a “unique corporeal soul” whose function is to 
act as an “intermediary of divine communications to man” 
(H.A. Wolfson, Philo, 2 (1948), 32). While unique, it is of the 
same nature as the incorporeal soul of man or as the angels, 
which are unembodied souls. Although Philo does not ap- 
ply the term *Logos to the Divine Spirit, he does refer to it as 
Wisdom, which he identifies with the Logos. 

Philo however uses the term Divine Spirit in several 
other senses as well: in the sense of the rational soul, as in 
De Specialibus Legibus (4:123), where he identifies the Divine 
Spirit with the “breath of life breathed upon the first man” - 
which is the rational soul (see H.A. Wolfson, Philo, 1 (1948), 
395); in the sense of air, the third element, as in Genesis 1:2: 
“the spirit of God was moving above the water” (Gig. 22); 
and in the sense of the “pure knowledge in which every wise 
man naturally shares.” Philo bases this last sense of the term 
on Exodus 31:2 in which Bezalel is said to have been filled by 
God “...with the Divine Spirit, with wisdom, understanding, 
and knowledge to devise in every work” (Gig. 23). 

The concept of the Divine Spirit in the Dead Sea Scrolls is 
similar to that of Philo, insofar as it is regarded as a spirit that 
“comes upon” man or “speaks” to him. In the scrolls, man, as 
a result of purification from carnal pollution (connected with 
baptism) is reborn and receives a new spirit. While there are 
many Platonic and Gnostic elements in the conception of Di- 
vine Spirit found in the Dead Sea Scrolls, D. Flusser maintains 
that the origin of the concept is Jewish (Scripta Hierosolymi- 
tana, (1958), 252ff.). The influence that the Dead Sea Scrolls 
exercised upon the Christian concept of the Holy Ghost is 
well known. 

[Rivka G. Horwitz] 
Medieval Jewish Philosophy 
The concept of Holy Spirit (Ruah Ha-Kodesh) is intrinsically 
connected to medieval Jewish philosophical approaches to 
prophecy. Essentially one can find two different yet related 
usages of this concept, as can already be seen by Philo. It 
may refer to a separate entity which is the source of proph- 
ecy, as well as other forms of divine providence; it also may 
refer to that which is received by choice individuals. In the 
latter case, some thinkers distinguished this reception from 
prophecy proper. 


SAADIAH GAON. *Saadiah Gaon deals with the Holy Spirit 
in his Commentary on the Book of Creation. In this treatise he 
insists that it is not a hypostasis or divine intermediary, as it 
is conceived by the Christians. At the same time he ascribes 
to it many of the characteristics that are reminiscent of the 
*Logos, particularly as this notion was conceived in the Ara- 
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bic-speaking world. The author of the Book of Creation terms 
the first of the Sefirot “the Spirit of the Living God” [Ruah 
Elohim Hayyim] which he also identifies as the Holy Spirit 
(4:1). Saadiah interprets the Holy Spirit as a reference to the 
divine will, but goes on to maintain that God’s will is not a 
distinct entity. Rather it signifies that God creates everything 
without engaging in physical activity. He offers an analogy 
of God's relation to the world, comparing it to the relation 
of the animate force to living creatures. God is, figuratively 
speaking, the animate force of the world, or better yet, the in- 
tellect of the world: “The volition of the Creator — that is, His 
power - spreads in the air, which is simple and subtle. It ex- 
ists in it [the world] and moves it, as the animate force moves 
the body. The Creator is found in all of this and governs it, 
just as the intellect is found in the animate force and governs 
it” (J. Kafih (ed.), Sefer Yezirah im Perush ha-Gaon Rabbenu 
Saadya b. R. Yosef Fayyumi [1972], 106). The continuation of 
Saadiah’s remarks, however, suggests a different picture. He 
describes the Spirit as the most subtle entity created by God 
and it fills the entire world. This entity is known also as the 
“Glory” (kavod) and the “Indwelling” (shekhinah); in it is pro- 
duced the speech heard by the prophets. Moreover, not only 
the visible and audible manifestations of prophecy originate 
in this entity, but also exceptional wisdom and the power of 
valor that God bestows upon choice individuals (108-9). The 
rabbinic bat kol is treated by Saadiah as yet another manifes- 
tation of the Holy Spirit. 

In his subsequent treatise, Book of Beliefs and Opinions, 
Saadiah attacks the Christians for treating both the Spirit of 
God and the Word of God as divine beings (2:5-6). While he 
does not deal explicitly with the notion of Holy Spirit, he de- 
scribes the Glory or Shekhinah as possessing the purest sub- 
stance of God’s created entities. The only task, however, that 
he ascribes to it is to provide visible proof to the prophet of 
the truth of the divine communication (2:10; 3:5). The Speech 
heard by the prophets is treated simply as sounds created by 
God and conveyed through the air (2:12). In Saadiah’s Hagga- 
dah for Passover there is an explicit and unique reference the 
notion that God did not redeem Israel from Egypt by means 
of the Speech (Dibber), a clear rejection of the Logos idea. One 
can detect in his approach a desire to counter the danger posed 
to strict monotheism by ascribing to the Holy Spirit too active 
a role in the divine governance of the affairs of the world. 


JUDAH HALEVI. The early 12'-century philosopher *Judah 
Halevi refers to the Holy Spirit in several passages of the Ku- 
zari. He presents in the name of the Aristotelian philosophers 
the view that the Holy Spirit is identical to the Active Intel- 
lect, the source of the emanation of prophecy. Halevi rejects 
this approach, maintaining that prophecy comes directly from 
God and not any intermediary (1:87). In explaining the visible 
manifestations of prophecy Halevi utilizes Saadiah’s discussion 
in the Commentary to the Book of Creation, though he draws 
a distinction between the Holy Spirit and the Glory. Halevi 
writes: “The air and all the bodies act by His will ... From the 
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subtle spiritual body called the Holy Spirit were shaped the 
spiritual forms called the Holy Glory, figuratively called God” 
(2:4). The Holy Spirit and Glory assume here the role of pas- 
sive intermediaries. As in the case of Saadiah, Halevi at times 
speaks also of non-visible manifestations of the Holy Spirit. 
In a passage in which Halevi presents his own commentary 
on the Book of Creation he adds that the angels are created 
from the Holy Spirit and souls conjoin with it (4:25). The 
Spirit is also described by him as “enwrapping the prophet” 
(4:15) resulting in the individual’s reception of prophecy, or 
in his being aided and strengthened in a given matter. The 
same phenomenon occurs during the anointing of a nazirite, 
the anointing of the king, and when the High Priest consults 
the *Urim and Thummim in order to divine the future. One 
passage in the Kuzari alludes to a strong connection between 
the Holy Spirit and the Amr Ilahi (Divine Matter or Com- 
mand), a notion whose definition has been a source of contro- 
versy among scholars. Halevi illustrates divine speech by “the 
speech of the prophets when they are enwrapped by the Holy 
Spirit. The Divine Matter directs all their words. The prophet 
exercises absolutely no volition in his speech (5:20).’ Visible 
and non-visible manifestations also are true of the Shekhinah 
(2:62; 3:19; 5:23), which Halevi at times treats interchangeably 
with the Holy Spirit. 

One may also interpret the notion of being “enwrapped 
by the Holy Spirit” in a less literal manner and see in it a figu- 
rative image for the reception of a special type of knowledge 
or ability. In the presentation of the philosophers’ worldview 
in the last part of the Kuzari, based on a short treatise by Avi- 
cenna, Halevi writes: “In some individuals, the rational fac- 
ulty succeeds in conjoining with the Universal Intellect. It is 
thereby elevated above the use of syllogism and deliberation, 
or the toil of learning, by means of inspiration (iJham) and 
revelation (wahy). Its special trait is termed “sanctity” and the 
“holy spirit” (512).” In 4:15 Halevi indicates that the prophet 
is enwrapped by the Holy Spirit after his soul “conjoins with 
the angels.” 


MAIMONIDES. *Maimonides does not use the Holy Spirit to 
refer to a spiritual entity but confines his usage to the emana- 
tion received by the prophets or other special individuals, such 
as the High Priest when he consults the Urim and Thummim. 
In Eight Chapters 7 and in Laws of the Principles of the Torah 
7:1, 6 he appears to use the term as synonymous with proph- 
ecy (though in 7:1 the term may refer to the acquired intellect). 
In his discussion of the levels of prophecy in the Guide of the 
Perplexed (2:45), on the other hand, he counts the reception 
of the Holy Spirit as the two lowest degrees of prophecy and 
distinguishes them from prophecy proper. The first of these 
degrees consists of divine help that moves an individual to per- 
form a great and righteous action. The next degree consists of a 
situation in which “an individual finds that a certain thing has 
descended upon him and that another force has come upon 
him and has made him speak; so that he talks in wise sayings, 
in words of praise, in useful admonitory dicta, or concerning 
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governmental or divine matter — and all this while he is awake 
and his senses function as usual.” Saadiah in his Commentary 
on the Book of Creation also speaks of these two manifestations 
of the Holy Spirit as discrete from prophecy proper, though he 
is less interested than Maimonides in drawing a sharp distinc- 
tion between the two phenomena. By means of this distinction 
Maimonides ascribes an inferior standing to the books of the 
Bible that belong to the Hagiographa, treating their authors 
as non-prophets. The distinction also enables Maimonides to 
ascribe a non-prophetic status to Balaam, who received the 
Holy Spirit but did not possess the requisite perfection to at- 
tain prophecy in his view. The same is true of the High Priest 
when consulting the Urim and Thummim 

Maimonides’ distinction between prophecy and the Holy 
Spirit, as well as his confining the use of Holy Spirit to refer 
to a certain type of reception and not to a spiritual entity, 
influenced subsequent Jewish philosophers. Even Hasdai 
*Crescas and Joseph *Albo who broke with Maimonides on 
many points of his philosophy continued to accept his ap- 
proach on this issue. 

[Howard Kreisel (2"4 ed.)] 
The Modern Period 
The concept of the Holy Spirit is of central importance in Her- 
mann *Cohen’s last book Die Religion der Vernunft aus den 
Quellen des Judentums (1929, pp. 116-30). Objecting to Philo’s 
conception of the Logos as an independent being intermedi- 
ate between God and man, he maintains that the Holy Spirit 
characterizes the correlation between God and man. He relates 
the Holy Spirit to ethical purification on the basis of Leviticus 
22:32, and claims that it finds expression in active ethical be- 
havior rather than the passive receptivity of grace. Through 
ethical purification man attains a new spirit. The Holy Spirit 
can neither be alone with God nor alone with man, but is pres- 
ent only in correlation. 

For the liberal thinker K. Kohler the Holy Spirit is the gift 
of reason given by God to man (Jewish Theology (1918), 200 ff.). 
While the rabbis believed that the first man was endowed with 
the most perfected reason and was familiar with “every branch 
of knowledge,” in the modern period it is believed that man’s 
knowledge has increased through the ages. Thus Kohler be- 
lieved that the Holy Spirit should be seen as dynamic. It is the 
spirit that manifests itself most clearly in the development and 
evolution of all areas of life — social, intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual - “toward the highest of goals” (ibid., 230). 

[Rivka G. Horwitz] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.E. Moore, Judaism, 3 vols. (1927-30), index, 
s.v. Holy Spirit; A. Marmorstein, Studies in Jewish Theology (1950), 
122-44; A.J. Heschel, Torah min ha-Shamayim be-Aspaklaryah shel ha- 
Dorot, 2 vols. (1962-65). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Altmann, Stud- 
ies in Religious Philosophy and Mysticism (1969), 140-60; H. Kreisel, 
Prophecy: The History of an Idea in Medieval Jewish Philosophy (2001), 
index, s.v. Holy Spirit; Shekhinah. 


RUBENOVITZ, HERMAN H. (1883-1966), U.S. rabbi and 
Zionist. Rubenovitz, born in Kovno, Lithuania, was taken to 
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the United States in about 1890 and lived in Pittsburgh. In 
1908, he graduated from the Jewish Theological Seminary and 
took his first pulpit in Louisville, Kentucky. There Rubeno- 
vitz initiated the idea of an association of Conservative syna- 
gogues, which eventually took the form of the *United Syna- 
gogue of America. In 1910 he became rabbi of Congregation 
Mishkan Tefila, Boston, which, over the years, he succeeded in 
making Conservative in outlook and in style of worship. Ru- 
benovitz was among the rabbis who, with Mordecai *Kaplan, 
developed the Society of the Jewish Renascence in 1920, which 
later became the *Reconstructionist movement. 

He also was among the founders of the Boston Rabbini- 
cal Association, serving as its president for 15 years. He was 
active in Jewish education in the Boston area and initiated the 
plan for a training school for Jewish teachers. Rubenovitz pre- 
sided over the Zionist Council in Boston and was chairman of 
the New England Board of the Jewish National Fund for four 
years. His wife, MIGNON RUBENOVITZ, was an active leader 
in Hadassah Women’s Organization, in the National Council 
of Jewish Women, and in the National Women’s League of the 
United Synagogue of America. They published memoirs and 
letters in The Waking Heart (1967), and Mignon Rubenovitz 
published other works under her own name. 


RUBENS, ALFRED (1903-1998), English collector and his- 
torian. A London surveyor and estate agent by profession, he 
began early in life to collect engravings of Jewish interest and 
his Anglo-Jewish Portraits (1935) was based on his collections. 
This was followed by a similar work of wider scope, A Jewish 
Iconography (1954; rev. ed. 1981) extending to engravings of 
scenes of Jewish life and to continental engraved portraits. A 
logical outcome was his History of Jewish Costume (1967). Ru- 
bens was chairman of the London Jewish Museum for many 
years and was president of the Jewish Historical Society of 
England (1956-58). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: “In Memoriam Alfred Rubens (1903- 


1998), in: JHSET, 35 (1996/98). 
[Cecil Roth] 


RUBENS, BERNICE (1927-2004), British novelist, film 
writer and director. Born in Cardiff, Rubens was educated 
at University College, South Wales. She taught English and 
from 1950 worked as a documentary film writer and direc- 
tor. Her first novel, Set on Edge, was published in 1960. She 
also published two plays, Third Party (1972) and I Sent a Let- 
ter to My Love (1979), which is based on her novel of the 
same title. 

Rubens’ first novels, Set on Edge (1960), Madame Sou- 
satzka (1962), Mate in Three (1965), and The Elected Member 
(1969), are all extreme fictional versions of the author’s Car- 
diff Jewish childhood. She has been described as a “chronicler 
of the frayed edge of middle-class Jewish life” In particular, 
the question of destructive familial expectations is a central 
motif in Rubens’ early fiction. Spring Sonata (1979) addresses 
this theme from the startling viewpoint of an unborn child 
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and I Sent a Letter to My Love (1975) is a Welsh version of 
this theme. 

Rubens’ fiction is concerned with marginal characters 
whose personality is often on the point of breakdown. Rep- 
resentative examples of this preoccupation are The Elected 
Member, her Booker Prize-winning novel; A Five Year Sen- 
tence (1978); Sunday Best (1980), the journal of a transves- 
tite; and Mr. Wakefield’s Crusade (1985). For the most part, 
Rubens avoids a gloomy pessimism - inherent in her subject 
matter — by dotting her fiction with welcome black humor. In 
later years, she reverted to an exclusively Jewish environment 
with the publication of Brothers (1983), an ambitious Jewish 
family saga. Above all, Rubens’ fiction evoked with consider- 
able power the dark underside of what passes for normal hu- 
man behavior. In this way, she has challenged the cozy reality 
of mainstream Anglo-Jewish fiction. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Vinson (ed.), Contemporary Novelists 
(1982), 566; The Jewish Quarterly, 21, 1-2 (1973). 

[Bryan Cheyette] 


RUBENS, PAUL ALFRED (1875-1917), playwright and com- 
poser. Born in London, the son of a stockbroker, Rubens was 
educated at Winchester and Oxford. He wrote lyrics and li- 
brettos, for which he often composed musical settings. His 
stage successes, mainly written in collaboration, include Lady 
Madcap (1904), Miss Hook of Holland (1907), The Balkan Prin- 
cess (1910), and The Girl from Utah (1913). From 1912 until his 
death, he was the principal composer for London's Gaiety The- 
atre. He died of tuberculosis at the age of only 41. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


RUBENSON, ROBERT (1829-1902), Swedish meteorologist. 
Born in Stockholm, he attended the University of Uppsala, 
where he taught mathematics until 1859. For three years, Ru- 
benson carried out meteorological research work in Germany, 
France and Italy. In Rome he completed an extensive investi- 
gation on the polarization of the atmosphere, which he pub- 
lished in book form (Uppsala, 1864). In 1873 he organized at 
Uppsala a network of meteorological observations. He was ap- 
pointed director of the Swedish Central Meteorological Insti- 
tute, a professor at the University of Stockholm, and a mem- 
ber of the Swedish Academy of Sciences. He is considered the 
founder of modern Swedish meteorology. 


[Arthur Beer] 


RUBENSTEIN, LOUIS (1861-1931), Canadian ice-skating 
champion, community activist and municipal politician. Ru- 
benstein was born in Montreal in 1861. Widely regarded the 
father of figure skating in North America, at various times be- 
tween 1882 and 1891 he was figure skating champion of Can- 
ada, the United States, North America and the world. Ruben- 
stein won his first title, the Montreal Championship, in 1878. 
In 1885 he captured the North American title and defended it 
successfully for the next four years. In 1890 Rubenstein also 
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won at the world figure skating championships in St. Peters- 
burg, Russia, the first North American figure skater to com- 
pete abroad. The championships in St. Petersburg proved to be 
very problematic for Rubenstein. Due to widespread Russian 
antisemitism of the day, the Canadian Jewish skater expected 
he would be unwelcome to compete and came forearmed 
with a letter of introduction from Canada’s governor-general 
Lord Stanley. In spite of police harassment, Rubenstein was 
allowed to remain in Russia for the competition, and his per- 
formance was so outstanding that not even obviously biased 
judging could deny him the gold medal. 

In 1891, at the top of his career, Rubenstein retired from 
skating. He remained, however, active in the sports world. He 
founded the Canadian Figure Skating Association with the ob- 
jective of standardizing judging in skating competitions. He 
also served as president of several different Canadian sports 
organizations including bowling, lifesaving, skating, tobog- 
ganing, bicycling and curling. 

Rubenstein was also active in the larger community. 
While active in his family’s silver plating business, he was 
elected a Montreal alderman, a position he held for 17 years 
until his death. For many years he was also president of the 
Montreal yMHA. In 1981 Rubenstein joined Fanny Rosenfeld 
as the first Canadians inducted into the International Jewish 
Sports Hall of Fame in Israel and in 2004 Rubenstein became 
the subject of a film produced by the National Film Board of 


Canada. 
[Avi Hyman and Brenda Cappe (2"4 ed.)] 


RUBENSTEIN, RICHARD LOWELL (1924- ), U.S. rabbi 
and theologian. Rubenstein was born in New York City; his 
parents were non-observant Jews and he did not have a bar- 
mitzvah. He was tempted to enter the ministry but was told 
that he would have to change his name. Instead, he embraced 
his own tradition. He entered Hebrew Union College to study 
for the rabbinate, simultaneously attending the University of 
Cincinnati (BA 1946). He was at HUC during the Holocaust 
years when the reality of Jewish life clashed with the optimis- 
tic liberalism of Reform Judaism. Becoming more observant, 
he switched to sts when Abraham Joshua Heschel left HuC 
to join the Seminary faculty. He also studied at Yeshiva Torah 
Vodaath. He was ordained at the Seminary and received his 
MHL in 1952. While serving as rabbi in Brockton (1952-54) and 
in Natick (1954-56), Massachusetts, and as interim director of 
the Hillel Foundation at Harvard (1956-58), he studied at Har- 
vard Divinity School where he received his stm (1955) and at 
the graduate school where he received his Ph.D. in 1960. 

In 1958 he became director of Hillel and chaplain to Jew- 
ish students at the University of Pittsburgh (1958). In 1969 he 
was appointed adjunct professor of humanities at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. Given the controversy of his writings and 
what he defined as “bureaucratic excommunication, Ruben- 
stein’s career in the rabbinate was stymied but academic po- 
sitions in religion were becoming open to Jewish scholars. 
From 1971 to 1995, he was a professor of religion at Florida 
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State University. In February 2001 the university created a 
professorship in his name. In 1987 the yrs conferred the de- 
gree of Doctor of Hebrew Letters, honoris causa, upon him. 
Many years later, Rubenstein became president of the Uni- 
versity of Bridgeport. 

There is general agreement among theologians that Ru- 
benstein’s first book, After Auschwitz (1966), initiated the con- 
temporary debate on the meaning of the Holocaust in reli- 
gious thought, both Jewish and Christian. In it he argued that 
after Auschwitz the belief in a redeeming God who is active 
in history and who will redeem mankind from its vicissitudes 
is no longer possible. Belief in such a God and an allegiance 
to the rabbinic theodicy that attempted to justify Him would 
imply that Hitler was part of a divine plan and that Israel was 
being punished for her sins. His rejection of God, however, 
does not entail an end to religion or an end to Judaism, for 
in a meaningless world human community becomes all the 
more important. Consequently, Rubenstein emphasizes the 
importance of rituals, rites of passage, and religious commu- 
nity over doctrine and ethics. 

Rubenstein’s next work was The Religious Imagination, 
a psychological study of Midrash, which was followed by an 
autobiography, Power Struggle. In 1972 he published a slim 
but influential work entitled The Cunning of History, which 
argued that the Holocaust is an expression in the extreme of 
what was common to the mainstream of Western civilization. 
Rubenstein viewed the Holocaust as manifestation of major 
political, demographic, economic, and bureaucratic trends in 
contemporary civilization and therefore of importance far be- 
yond the Jewish community. Rubenstein’s later book, La Per- 
fidie de l' Histoire (2005), deals with the challenge of Islamic 
extremism to Western civilization. 

Among his other books are The Age of Triage (1983), and 
Approaches to Auschwitz (2003), co-authored with John K. 
Roth. Always a strong supporter of Israel, a life-long student of 
genocide and of antisemitism, Rubenstein spent the opening 
years of the 2000s seeking to understand the phenomenon of 
Islamic antisemitism as manifested particularly in Europe. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Berenbaum and B.R. Rubenstein (eds.), 
What Kind of God?: Essays in Honor of Richard L. Rubenstein (1995). 


[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


RUBIN, EDGAR (1886-1951), Danish psychologist. He was 
professor of psychology at the university of his native Copen- 
hagen. When the Germans overran Denmark during World 
War 11 Rubin sought refuge in Sweden. He returned to Den- 
mark after the war, but died after protracted illness, brought 
on, in part, by the hardships suffered in his flight to Sweden. 
Rubin’s work ranged widely and included studies of perceived 
movement, tactual and auditory senses, temperature, and 
gustation. He discovered paradoxical cold — the fact that cool 
stimuli 0.1-1.5°c below skin temperature arouse faint sensa- 
tions of warmth. His best known discovery involved the find- 
ing that visual perception is normally divided into two parts, 
figure and ground. 
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Rubin's laws governing the selection of the figure were 
phenomenological in the tradition of *Husserl. They did not 
explain why a figure was selected but merely stated the condi- 
tions under which one structure among possible alternatives 
was selected. Although not a Gestalt psychologist himself, 
Rubin's ideas were quickly incorporated into Gestalt theory. 
Rubin did not approve of theories and schools of psychology. 
His position, as stated in his address to the Ninth International 
Congress of Psychology at New Haven, Connecticut, in 1929, 
was to let the facts speak for themselves. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W.C.H. Prentice, in: American Journal of 
Psychology, 64 (1951), 608-9; D. Katz, in: Psychological Review, 58 


(1951), 387-8. 
[Helmut E. Adler] 


RUBIN, GAIL (1939-1978), U.S. photographer. The only child 
of a prominent New York family, Rubin graduated from Finch 
College and worked as a photographer in advertising and as 
an editor at several publishing houses before moving to Israel 
in 1971. She began her photographic career in Israel as a press 
photographer and served as a war photographer. She was one 
of the first civilians to cross into Egypt with Israeli troops dur- 
ing the 1973 war. 

Rubin turned her attention to nature photography and 
a collection of her wildlife photographs was exhibited at the 
Jewish Museum in New York in 1977. In March of 1978, Ru- 
bin was shooting the nesting habits of storks and pelicans 
in a bird sanctuary when she was shot to death by Palestin- 
ian terrorists who had infiltrated a remote beach north of 
Tel Aviv. 

Her legacy is a book called Psalmist with a Camera, 
published in 1979. Rubin's descriptions and photographs are 
rooted in biblical phrases; she had resolved to show the birds, 
beasts, and other aspects of nature mentioned in the Bible. In 
the Huleh Nature Reserve, for example, she photographed 
water buffalo, pelicans, and doves. The book also contains 
impressionistic images of the bark of eucalyptus trees at dif- 


ferent seasons. 
[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


RUBIN, HADASSAH (1912-2003), Yiddish poet. Born in 
Yampol, Ukraine, Rubin moved with her family to Zbarazh, 
Galicia (now Ukraine) at the age of nine, and later to Kre- 
menets (Krzemieniec). She graduated from a Polish second- 
ary school. From 1935 she was a member of the illegal Polish 
Communist Party and was arrested several times. After spend- 
ing World War 11 in Kyrgyzstan, she returned to Poland and 
became chairman of the Yidisher Kultur-Gezelshaftlekher Far- 
band in Stettin (Szczecin) from 1948 to 1952, and a staff mem- 
ber of the magazine Yidishe Shriftn in Warsaw from 1956 to 
1959. In 1960 she immigrated to Israel. Her poems were first 
published in 1931 in the Kremenitser Shtime and the Vilner 
Tog, then in various other Yiddish publications. Her poetry, 
which is characterized by original imagery, deals with social 
problems, the Holocaust, the joys of love and motherhood, 
the lost illusions and life in Israel. It was collected in the vol- 
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umes: Mayn Gas iz in Fener (“My Street Is Full with Banners,” 
1953); Veytik un Freyd (“Pain and Joy,” 1955); Trit in der Nakht 
(“Steps in the Night? 1957); Fun Mentsh tsu Mentsh (“From 
Person to Person,’ 1964); In Tsugvint (“In a Whirlwind,’ 1981); 
Eyder Tog (“Before Dawn,’ 1988); and Rays Nisht op di Blum 
(“Dont Pluck the Flower,” 1995). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Katznelson-Shazar, Al Admat ha-Ivrit 
(1966), 225-7. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 8 (1981), 410-11; D. 
Sfard, Shtudies un Skitsn (1955), 101-5; D. Sadan, Avnei Miftan, 2 
(1970), 194-8; G. Mayzel, in: Di Goldene Keyt, 51 (1965), 211-13; K. 
Molodowsky, Sevive, 19 (1966), 17-19. 

[Arieh Pilowsky] 


RUBIN, MORTON JOSEPH (1917-1972), U.S. meteorologist. 
Born in Philadelphia, Rubin was supervising meteorologist of 
Pan American Airlines (1942-49) before joining the Federal 
Weather Bureau. In 1952 he was one of the heads of a project 
for weather forecast charts of the southern hemisphere and did 
research on circulation in that area. During the Third Inter- 
national Geophysical Year (1955), Rubin was appointed to the 
Antarctic Weather Research Center and was entrusted with 
the development of analysis methods for its project. During 
1957-59, he was special assistant to Harry Wexler, and liaison 
meteorologist with the Soviet Mirnyy station in the Antarc- 
tic on problems concerning research into and analysis of the 
upper strata of the atmosphere. Rubin later directed the polar 
meteorology research project of the Federal Weather Bureau 
(1959-62) and combined research projects on meteorological, 
oceanographical and glaciological problems of the Antarctic. 
From 1965 he was a senior scientist in the Environmental Sci- 
ence Services Administration (Essa) and shared responsibil- 


ity for research planning. [Dov Ashbel] 
ov Ashbe. 


RUBIN, REUVEN (1893-1974), Israeli painter. Born in 
Galats, Romania, the son of Feiga and Joel Zelicovici, Rubin 
drew from the time he was a young heder pupil. At 14 he had 
already published his drawings in local illustrated journals 
and books. In 1912 Rubin traveled to Jerusalem intending to 
study in the Bezalel School of Art and Design. A year later he 
moved to Paris to study at the Ecole des Beaux Arts and at the 
Academie Colarossi. Rubin returned to Tel Aviv only in 1923 
but continued to travel and to exhibit all over the world. Pic- 
tures by Rubin were acquired by the world’s main museums, 
such as the Musée National dArt Modern in Paris (Goldfish 
Vendor, 1955) and the Museum of Modern Art in New York 
(The Flute Player, 1940). In Israel his art works appeared in 
national institutes, such as the painting The Glory of Galilee 
(1965-66) located in the Knesset in Jerusalem and the stained 
glass windows in the Residence of the President of Israel in 
Jerusalem (1969). Rubin participated in the Venice Biennale 
more than once. He was the first Israeli minister plenipoten- 
tiary to Romania (1949-50). 

Rubin was awarded the Israel Prize in 1973. In 1974 Rubin 
signed a contract with Tel Aviv’s mayor in which he turned his 
house over to the city. This building, which stands on Bialik 
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Street near the Bialik House as well as close to the old munici- 
pality building, became the Rubin House Museum. 

Most of Rubin’s pictures expressed the local environment 
of Erez Israel. The views reflect the landscapes, the flora, the 
fauna, and the variety of types of people he saw in the coun- 
try, all painted in a unique way combining naive and simpli- 
fied styles. 

The naive image was created mainly by the distortion of 
proportions. The lack of shadows, the existence of contour 
lines, and the strange perspective were part of the naive style 
of the 1930s and expressed Rubin’s impression regarding the 
significance of the location. In a self-portrait he showed him- 
self as a dark-skinned person with a half-open shirt, seated on 
a simple stool. The view that appeared through the window 
was mostly a view of Jaffa with Arabic figures and houses (Self 
Portrait, 1925, Paris). 

During the 1940s he described the olive fields of the Gal- 
ilee. The figures he dealt with were the biblical figures that 
he had felt especially close to since he had been a child and 
even more so when he was situated in Israel. His picture se- 
ries Jerusalem the Golden combined the real landscape of the 
Judean Mountains and the imaginary temple set in its sup- 
posed original place. Later in the windows of the President’s 
Residence he combined fragments from his art works with the 
biblical scenes of Jacob Wrestling with the Angel, King David 
Enters Jerusalem and Elijah Ascending to Heaven. Although 
it was a huge project using a new technique, Rubin, then ap- 
proaching his 76" year, accepted the assignment with delight. 
He declared the windows his gift to the nation. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Wilkinson, Reuven Rubin (1975); Tel Aviv, 
Rubin museum, Catalogue of the Permanent Collection, 1993. 

[Ronit Steinberg (2"4 ed.)] 


RUBIN, ROBERT E. (1938- _), U.S. financier, 70" secretary 
of the U.S. Treasury. Born in New York City, Rubin gradu- 
ated summa cum laude from Harvard in 1960. He attended 
the London School of Economics and received an LL.B. from 
Yale Law School in 1964. He entered private practice with the 
law firm of Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen, and Hamilton in New York. 
In 1966 he joined Goldman Sachs as an associate in the risk 
arbitrage division, and his brilliance there earned him a gen- 
eral partnership in 1971. In 1980 Rubin became a member of 
the management committee, then vice chairman and co-chief 
operating officer in 1987. He served as co-senior partner and 
co-chairman at Goldman Sachs from 1990 to 1992. 

When Bill Clinton took office as U.S. president in Janu- 
ary 1993, Rubin joined the White House as assistant to the 
president for economic policy, directing Clinton’s newly cre- 
ated National Economic Council. The passage of the North 
American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA) in 1993, an early 
success for Clinton, was also considered a victory for Rubin 
and an endorsement of the new “Rubinomics.” In 1995 Rubin 
succeeded Lloyd Bentsen as Treasury secretary, serving until 
1999. This period saw one of the highest levels of economic 
growth in U.S. history, for which Rubin is generally credited. 
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It was also the first time when virtually every leading position 
in the Clinton economic team was held by a Jew. 

As Treasury secretary, Rubin’s economic policies in- 
cluded measures for a steep deficit reduction, which ulti- 
mately resulted in a federal budget surplus; at the same time, 
the U.S. economy experienced both vigorous growth and 
very low levels of national unemployment. Internationally, 
Rubin urged the support of developing economies, includ- 
ing Mexico and Argentina, orchestrating a substantial loan 
guarantee for Mexico. With his deputy secretary Lawrence 
Summers (Rubin’s eventual successor) and Alan Greenspan, 
Rubin coordinated the U.S. response to the Asian financial 
crisis of the late 1990s. 

In 1999 Rubin resigned as secretary and joined Citigroup, 
where he served as chairman of the executive committee. He 
has served on the board of trustees of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York, Mt. Sinai Hospital and Medical School, the 
Securities and Exchange Commission Market Oversight and 
Financial Services Advisory Committee, the Mayor of New 
York’s Council of Economic Advisors, and the Governor’s 
Council on Fiscal and Economic Priorities for the State of 
New York. He has written, with journalist Jacob Weisberg, In 
an Uncertain World: Tough Choices from Wall Street to Wash- 
ington (2003), a memoir documenting his years in the Clin- 


ton administration. 
[Dorothy Bauhoff (2"¢ ed.)] 


RUBIN, RUTH (1906-2000), singer, folk-music collector, 
and author. Born in Khotin, Bessarabia, she was taken to Can- 
ada at the age of four, and was educated in English, French, 
and Yiddish. At an early age she showed a deep love for music 
and studied Yiddish folksong. She recorded Yiddish songs in 
Montreal and Toronto, Canada, and New York City between 
1947 and 1964, as well as in London, Tel Aviv, and elsewhere. 
She published the songs she collected and learned, performed, 
and recorded them. Her research was published in A Treasury 
of Jewish Folksong (1950), Voices of a People (1963), and Jewish 
Folk Songs (1965); in these collections, the songs are discussed 
in their historical settings. She also recorded herself singing 
these songs and her records were published. A selection of 
her recordings was donated to the Haifa Music Museum and 
Library (approx. 20 hrs); the majority of her recordings were 
donated to the Archive of Folk Cultures of the Library of Con- 
gress in Washington (approx. 66 hrs.). Some of her papers and 
recordings were donated to y1vo archives for Yiddish research 


and culture in New York. 
[Gila Flam (274 ed.)] 


RUBIN, SAMUEL (1901-1978), U.S. philanthrophist. Rubin 
was born in Bialystok, Poland, but was brought to the U.S. by 
his parents at the age of four. He studied at the City College of 
New York, but entered business and in 1937 founded the firm 
of Faberge, importers of French perfumes, which he sold in 
1963 for $25 million. 

Rubin was an outstanding philanthropist for both United 
States and Israeli causes. He was one of the founders of the 
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New York Bellevue Medical Center, and the Fordham Univer- 
sity Medical Library, and endowed the chair of anthropology 
at Brandeis University, in addition to supporting numerous 
other medical and cultural institutions. In 1955 he donated 
$250,000 for the establishment of a chain of community cul- 
tural centers in Israeli development areas; he founded a can- 
cer detection clinic at the Rambam Hospital, Haifa. In 1957 
the Rubin Foundation, which he founded, provided the funds 
to acquire a building to house the Jerusalem Conservatoire of 
Music, to which he donated $325,000 through the American- 
Israel Cultural Foundation, and it was given the name of the 
Rubin Academy of Music. 

On the 20" anniversary of the Rubin Academy of Music 
in 1977, he donated a laboratory for electronic music. 


RUBIN, SOLOMON (1823-1910), Hebrew writer. Born in 
Dolina, Galicia, Rubin was one of the most prolific writers 
of the Haskalah period; his main subjects were general and 
Jewish folklore, customs, superstitions, and the like. Rubin’s 
work was for the most part devoted to the study of thought 
and of popular beliefs accepted as sacred. His sympathy for 
the victims of intellectual censorship induced him to trans- 
late K. Gutzkow’s Uriel Acosta (1857; see Uriel da *Costa) from 
German to Hebrew, and this led him to an interest in Spinoza, 
whose writings preoccupied him for an extended period. 

He published Moreh Nevukhim he-Hadash (2 vols., 1857), 
a synopsis of Spinoza’s two books on the basis of the French 
adaptation of Emile Laisset, and, when this resulted in attacks 
upon him and Spinoza by Samuel David *Luzzatto, he coun- 
tered with Teshuvah Nizzahat (1859). A book on Spinoza and 
Maimonides (in German, 1869) earned him his doctorate at 
the University of Goettingen. He also wrote on Spinoza in Ha- 
Shahar, and published two additional works on the philoso- 
pher: Hegyonei Spinoza (1897), on divinity, the universe, and 
the soul of man, and Barukh Spinoza (1910). He also trans- 
lated Spinoza’s “Ethics” into Hebrew (Heker Eloha im Torat 
ha-Adam; 1885) and his grammar (Dikduk Sefat Ever; 1905), 
in the introduction to which Rubin discusses the Sephardi 
pronunciation, which formed the basis of Spinoza’s Hebrew 
grammar. Rubin also wrote Tehillat ha-Kesilim (1888), a par- 
ody in the style of Erasmus’ In Praise of Folly, the only book 


of its kind in Hebrew. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


RUBINER, LUDWIG (1881-1920), German poet and essay- 
ist. Rubiner, a native of Berlin, was a social revolutionary who 
campaigned passionately for peace and social justice. A mem- 
ber of no political party, he expounded his ideology in a se- 
ries of essays collected in the volume Der Mensch in der Mitte 
(1917). In his poetry, as in his prose, he was an expressionist. 

His own verse included Die indischen Opale (1911) and 
Das himmlische Licht (1916). He also edited an anthology, Ka- 
meraden der Menschheit, Dichtungen zur Weltrevolution (1919). 
This was a collection of manifestos “for the fight against the old 
world and for the advancement toward a true humanity,’ and 
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in it he called on the poets to side with the rebellious masses. 
For a short time, Rubiner edited the expressionist journal Zeit- 
Echo (1918). He edited a selection of Tolstoy’s diaries, Tagebuch 
1895-1899 (1918), and also translated some of the works of Vol- 
taire, Die Romane und Erzaehlungen, 2 vols. (1919). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Petersen, Ludwig Rubiner. Eine 
Einf. m. Textausw. u. Bibliogr. 1980; B. Choluj, “Vom Abstrakten 
zum konkreten Enthusiasmus. Dargestellt an Ludwig Rubiner, Erich 
Muehsam und Leonhard Frank,” in: K. Sauerland (ed.), Melancholie 
und Enthusiasmus, (1988), 181-94; V. Belentschikow, “Ruf lands ‘Neuer 
Mensch’ in der Deutung der deutschen Expressionisten. Der Kreis um 
Pfemfert und Rubiner,;’ in: Die Welt der Slaven, 38:2 (1993), 201-213; 
A. Trevisani, “Lo spazio anelato. Corpo e parola nel “Tanzer Nijinski’ 
di Ludwig Rubiner,’ in: Studi germanici, 37:1 (1999), 153-162. 


[Rudolf Kayser] 


RUBINGER, DAVID (1924- ), Israeli photojournalist. Born 
in 1924 in Vienna, Rubinger emigrated to Palestine in 1939, 
where he later joined the British Army. He worked as a pho- 
tographer for Ha-Olam ha-Zeh (1951-53), and Yedioth Aha- 
ronoth (1953-54). In 1954 he covered the *Kasztner trial for 
Time, and in 1956 the Suez Campaign for Life. In addition to 
working for The Jerusalem Post, including as its picture edi- 
tor, most of his work since was for Time magazine, where he 
became a contracted photographer. He covered the early story 
of aliyah and Israel’s wars. His approach was the human angle 
such as the ma’barot (shanty camps) for immigrants. Rubin- 
ger is most remembered for the photograph, shot lying on his 
back, of three paratroopers at the Western Wall immediately 
after its capture in the Six-Day War of 1967. Another famous 
photograph was of the 1pF chief military chaplain, Rabbi 
Shlomo *Goren, blowing the shofar at the liberated wall. Infor- 
mal shots of political leaders like David *Ben-Gurion, Golda 
*Meir, Menahem *Begin, and Yitzchak *Rabin showed the 
subject’s human and informal side. In 1997 he was awarded 
the Israel Prize in photography. 


[Yoel Cohen (24 ed.)] 


RUBINOW, ISAAC MAX (1875-1936), U.S. economist and 
social worker. Rubinow was born in Grodno, Russia and ar- 
rived in New York City in 1893. He qualified at New York 
Medical College in 1898 but abandoned medical practice in 
favor of statistics and social work. During service with sev- 
eral U.S. government agencies, Rubinow concentrated on so- 
cial insurance. Rubinow’s efforts on behalf of social insurance 
brought about his appointment as executive secretary of the 
Social Insurance Commission of the American Medical As- 
sociation (AMA) in 1916. However, his efforts to commit the 
AMA to state health insurance failed. 

Rubinow believed that social insurance, national in scope, 
covering health, unemployment, accidents, and old age, and 
providing adequate benefits, should replace charity and other 
forms of voluntary relief. He held that it should provide assis- 
tance as a right and thus take care of human needs “without 
injury to the man’s ego and self-respect and that of his fam- 
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ily’ In addition, Rubinow insisted on a compulsory state sys- 
tem because “the class which needs social insurance cannot 
afford it, and the class that can afford it does not need it.” He 
prepared the report of the Ohio Social Security Commission 
in 1933, and President Franklin D. Roosevelt appointed him 
as a consultant to the committee that drafted the social secu- 
rity legislation of 1935. 

Rubinow was also active in Jewish welfare work. From 
1923 to 1928, he was director of the Jewish Welfare Society of 
Philadelphia, and from 1927 to 1932 he served as vice presi- 
dent of the National Conference of Jewish Social Service. He 
made it clear that poverty among Jews must not be isolated 
from conditions in America generally, calling for Jewish par- 
ticipation in national progressive social movements. 

Rubinow was an active Zionist, and his medical training 
and administrative skills aided him from 1918 to 1922, when 
he directed the Hadassah Medical Unit in Palestine. Modern 
health services were established for the first time, malaria was 
reduced, and the care of children was stressed. Rubinow later 
served as executive director of the Zionist Organization of 
America (1928). From 1929 to 1936, he was secretary of Bnai 
Brith and, after Hitler came to power, he was a leader in the 
movement to aid German Jews. 

Rubinow’s works include: Social Insurance (1913); The 
Quest for Security (1934); and “The Jewish Question in New 
York City,’ a paper published in ayHsp, 49 (1959), 90-136. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Lubove, The Struggle for Social Security, 


1900-1935 (1968), index. 
[Irwin Yellowitz] 


RUBINSTEIN, AKIVA (1882-1961), Polish chess master. Ru- 
binstein studied at various yeshivot and he took up chess at 
the age of 17. He became a player of genius, and was as prolific 
a producer of chess masterpieces as his younger contempo- 
rary, Capablanca. Rubinstein had a phenomenal memory and 
an original comprehensive grasp of all aspects of the game. 
He also achieved an objective, selfless attitude in play which 
earned him the description of “the Spinoza of chess.” 

Most of Rubinstein’s victories were gained before World 
War I. In 1912 he shared first honors with Emanuel *Lasker at 
Vilna, and won many tournaments. 

Until 1914 his career qualified him as the likely challenger 
for the world championship. Conditions arising from World 
War 1 and its aftermath, however, made it impossible for him 
to participate in any contenders’ matches from 1914 to 1920, 
and the challenge was left to Capablanca. Between 1918 and 
1930, he won many of the leading European tournaments, but 
deteriorating health forced him to retire to a nursing home 
in Belgium. It is believed that a Nazi devotee of chess was in- 
strumental in saving his life during the German occupation 
and he was eventually able to leave the home a few years be- 
fore he died. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Kinoch (ed.), Rubinstein’s Chess Master- 


pieces (1941). 
[Gerald Abrahams] 
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RUBINSTEIN, AMNON (1931-_ ), constitutional law profes- 
sor and politician, member of the Ninth to Fifteenth Knessets. 
Rubinstein was born in Tel Aviv. He served as an officer in the 
artillery corps. He received a bachelor’s degree in economics 
and international relations (1955) and in 1963 a master’s degree 
in law at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. He received his 
doctorate in law from the University of London in 1966. Ru- 
binstein was a member of the Haaretz editorial board, and in 
1969-75 taught law at Tel Aviv University, serving as dean of 
the law faculty (1969-74). 

After the Yom Kippur War, in 1974 he established a pro- 
test movement called Shinui (“Change”), and two years later 
joined the Democratic Movement for Change with other 
members of his movement. He was elected to the Ninth Knes- 
set on the pMc list but in 1978 broke away from it due to his 
opposition to the role that the pMc was playing in the Begin 
government, and formed a parliamentary group by the name 
of Shinui, which had five members at the end of the term of 
the Ninth Knesset. In 1976 he was appointed one of the deputy 
chairmen of the Liberal International, continuing to serve in 
this position until 1999. 

In the elections to the Tenth to Twelfth Knessets, Rubin- 
stein ran at the head of the Shinui party, which in March 1992 
joined with the Civil Rights Movement and *Mapam to form 
the *Meretz parliamentary group. Rubinstein ran in the elec- 
tions to the Thirteenth to Fifteenth Knessets within the frame- 
work of Meretz, which became a single party in February 1997. 
In the National Unity government formed in 1984, he served 
as minister of communications but resigned in May 1987 af- 
ter the inner Cabinet did not approve the London Agreement 
signed by Minister for Foreign Affairs Shimon *Peres with 
King Hussein of Jordan, and due to an agreement signed by 
Prime Minister Yitzhak *Shamir to bring *Shas back into the 
government. In 1989 he was responsible for an amendment 
in the laws that enabled the opening of private academic in- 
stitutions for the teaching of law, which opened the door to 
the establishment of numerous colleges that are not financed 
from public funds. In the course of the Twelfth Knesset, he 
was one of the four Knesset Members who initiated the pass- 
ing of the law for the direct election of the prime minister. In 
the government formed by Yitzhak *Rabin in July 1992, he was 
first appointed minister of energy and infrastructures, but af- 
ter Shulamit *Aloni was forced to resign from the Ministry of 
Education, Culture and Sports in May 1994, he replaced her. 
In the Fourteenth Knesset, Rubinstein served as chairman of 
the Knesset Economics Committee, and in the Fifteenth, first 
as chairman of the Constitution, Law and Justice Committee, 
and then as chairman of the State Control Committee. Ru- 
binstein resigned from the Fifteenth Knesset on October 31, 
2002. He returned to academic life, being appointed dean of 
the law school at the Interdisciplinary Center in Herzliyyah. 
In 2004 he was appointed to head a public committee to ex- 
amine parliamentary supervision over the defense establish- 
ment, and ways of improving it - a committee that submitted 
its report in January 2005. 
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Among his writings are Ha-Mishpat ha-Konstituziyyoni 
shel Medinat Yisrael (1996°); Daat Yahid: Devarim Bikhtav u- 
Beal Peh — 1960-2001 (2001). 

In 2006 Rubinstein was awarded the Israel Prize as “the 
father of constitutional law in Israel,” citing his seminal work 
Constitutional Law of the State of Israel. 


[Susan Hattis Rolef (274 ed.)] 


RUBINSTEIN, ANTON GRIGORYEVICH (1829-1894), 
Russian virtuoso pianist and composer. Born in Vykhvati- 
netz, Podolia, Rubinstein, whose parents abandoned Juda- 
ism soon after his birth, had his first piano lessons from his 
mother and appeared as a prodigy in Moscow in 1839, then 
in Paris and London. He won the approval of Liszt, was in- 
fluenced by *Mendelssohn whom he met in London, and by 
the time he was 24 had had two operas performed. In 1858 the 
grand duchess Helena Pavlovna of Russia appointed him court 
pianist. With her help, he founded the St. Petersburg Conser- 
vatory in 1862, becoming its director. Resuming his tours, he 
was repeatedly acclaimed as a concert pianist in Europe and 
the U.S., and also gained renown for his own compositions. 
In 1890 he established the Rubinstein Prize, an international 
competition for young pianists and composers. Some of his 
compositions reflected the influence of his Jewish background, 
such as the operas The Demon (1871), The Maccabees (1875), 
Nero (1879), and Sulamith (1883); the oratorios Paradise Lost 
(1855), The Tower of Babel (1870), concertos for piano, violin, 
and cello, string quartets, trios, and Moses (1887). His works 
also included ten symphonies, sonatas, piano works, and over 
100 vocal pieces. Little of his music, however, has remained 
in the concert repertoire. An English version of Anton Ru- 
binstein’s autobiography appeared in 1903. Anton’s younger 
brother, NIKOLAY GRIGORYEVICH (1835-1881), was also an 
outstanding pianist, conductor and teacher. He founded the 
Moscow Conservatory (1866), which he headed until his 
death, and actively promoted the music of Tchaikovsky, who 
dedicated a piano trio to his memory. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C.D. Bowen, “Free Artist,’ The Story of An- 
ton and Nicholas Rubinstein (1961), incl. bibl.; L. Barenboym, Anton 
Grigoryevich Rubinshteyn, 2 vols. (Rus., 1957); T.A. Khoprova, Anton 
Grigoryevich Rubinshteyn 1829-1894 (Russ., 1963); Grove, Dict; Rie- 


mann-Gurlitt; MGG. 
[Michael Goldstein] 


RUBINSTEIN, ARTUR (1886-1982), virtuoso pianist. He 
started to play the piano at the age of three, in Lodz, Poland, 
where he was born, and made his first appearance as soloist 
in Berlin in 1897, with Joseph *Joachim conducting. Two years 
later he played in Warsaw under the baton of Emil Mlinar- 
sky (who later became his father-in-law) and fame followed 
quickly. He appeared with the Philadelphia Orchestra in 1906. 
At the outbreak of World War 1, he offered his services to the 
Polish Embassy in London and gave concerts for the Allied 
Forces. On seeing the results of German brutality among ci- 
vilians, he decided never to appear again in Germany. He 
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toured Spain and Latin America and after the war he moved 
to New York. Until then, he had been considered a great per- 
former of Chopin but his interpretative range widened to in- 
clude Beethoven, Schumann and others. During the ensuing 
years, Rubinstein developed into a master pianist of deep in- 
sight, whose periodic recitals drew both the general public 
and the connoisseurs. At one period, he was giving 150 con- 
certs a year, many of them for charity. He changed his domi- 
cile several times. When playing in Europe, he lived in Paris. 
In 1937 he moved to Los Angeles but after World War 11 lived 
again in Paris while appearing for seasons on the Continent, in 
London, New York and Israel. He also played chamber music 
with *Heifetz, with Feuermann, and with *Piatigorsky, mak- 
ing memorable recordings. His later seasons in his 70s and 
80s almost had the character of Rubinstein festivals. He raised 
his voice against injustice — for Israel before the Six-Day War, 
against Poland’s anti-Jewish campaign, and against the Rus- 
sian invasion of Czechoslovakia. In 1963 the Artur Rubinstein 
Chair of Musicology was established at the Hebrew Univer- 
sity by the Israel Philharmonic Orchestra on the proceeds of 
his concerts in Israel, for which he always refused payment. 
In April 1976 Rubinstein was awarded an honorary doctorate 
by the Weizmann Institute at a special ceremony held in Tel 
Aviv, and in April 1977 he was honored as a Yakir Yerusha- 
layim (“distinguished citizen of Jerusalem”) at a ceremony 
closing the Master Piano Competition. In December 1978 he 
was one of the five recipients of the newly-instituted annual 
Kennedy Center Honors. Rubinstein was also the subject of 
a film, L'Amour de la vie (1969). The first volume of Rubin- 
stein'’s autobiography, My Young Years, was published in 1973. 
The Rubinstein International Piano Master Competition, es- 
tablished in his name, was first held in Israel in 1974 and has 
become a regular triennial event. The second volume of his 
autobiography, My Many Years, appeared in 1980. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W.E. von Lewinski, Artur Rubinstein (Ger., 
1967); B. Gavoty, Artur Rubinstein (Fr., 1955, Eng. tr., 1956); Grove, 
Dict s.v.; The International Who’s Who in Music (1951), s.v. 


[Uri (Erich) Toeplitz / Max Loppert (2"4 ed.)] 


RUBINSTEIN, HAROLD FREDERICK (1891-1975), Eng- 
lish solicitor and playwright. Rubinstein was the founder of 
the well-known London law firm of Rubinstein, Nash & Co. 
(now known as Rubinstein, Callingham, Polden & Gale) 
which has specialized in literary cases. His defense of Rad- 
clyffe Hall’s novel, The Well of Loneliness, in 1928 led to his 
appointment as legal adviser to various publishing houses. 
He wrote the plays: The Dickens of Gray’s Inn (1931), Israel Set 
Free (1936), Unearthly Gentleman (1965), and Shylock’s End 
(1970). He also edited Four Jewish Plays (1948). His son m1- 
CHAEL RUBINSTEIN (1920-2001) continued in his father’s 
footsteps as probably the best-known solicitor defending au- 
thors and publishers in England, acting for Penguin Books in 
the famous prosecution of D.H. Lawrence's Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover for obscenity in 1960, and in many libel cases. Another 
son, HILARY HAROLD RUBINSTEIN (1926— ), is also a well- 
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known London solicitor and author, whose works include The 
Complete Insomniac (1974). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online for Michael Rubinstein. 


RUBINSTEIN, HELENA (1871-1965), cosmetician. Born 
in Cracow, Poland, Rubinstein studied medicine for a short 
while and then immigrated to Australia. Observing that many 
Australian women suffered from dry, flaky skin because of 
the harsh, hot climate, she began selling a cold cream made 
according to a formula of her mother’s. Within three years, 
she had made $100,000. In 1894 she moved to Britain, open- 
ing a fashionable salon in London in 1908 and one in Paris 
in 1912. During the next 20 years, she established herself as 
Europe's leading cosmetician. Arriving in New York in 1914, 
she remarked that American women had purple noses, gray 
lips, and chalk-white faces from “terrible powder” and said, “I 
recognized that the U.S. could be my life’s work” She opened 
a salon in New York in 1914, and over the next several years 
salons appeared in Chicago, Boston, Los Angeles, and other 
American cities. She was so successful that when she died half 
a century later, her estate was estimated at $100 million, and 
her company’s annual sales exceeded $60 million. 

Rubinstein was the first cosmetician to send saleswomen 
on the road to demonstrate the right makeup for the aver- 
age woman, and she was responsible for such beauty items 
as waterproof mascara and medicated face creams. She hada 
famous collection of art and jewelry. Her son, Roy Titus, suc- 
ceeded her as head of the Rubinstein complex. 

Rubinstein built a factory in Israel and, as an art collector, 
took a great interest in the country’s museums. She donated 
the pavilion bearing her name to the Tel Aviv Art Museum. 
This pavilion of contemporary art also contains her unique 
collection of 15 miniature period rooms. In 1953 she estab- 
lished the Helena Rubinstein Foundation to coordinate her 
philanthropic endeavors, which included gifts to museums, 
colleges, and institutions for the needy, particularly women 
and children. The Foundation also established annual schol- 
arships for young Israeli artists. 

She wrote several books on beauty and health, including 
‘The Art of Feminine Beauty (1930), This Way to Beauty (1936), 
and Food for Beauty (1938). Her autobiography, My Life for 
Beauty, appeared in 1966. 

Rubinstein has been quoted as saying, “There are no ugly 
women - only lazy ones.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P.O. Higgins, Madame: An Intimate Biogra- 
phy of Helena Rubinstein (1971). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Fabe, 
Beauty Millionaire: The Life of Helena Rubinstein (1972). 


[Isadore Barmash / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


RUBINSTEIN, IDA (1885-1960), Russian actress-dancer 
who won fame with Diaghilev’s Russian Ballet. Born into 
a wealthy St. Petersburg family, she studied dance with the 
choreographer Michel Fokine. In the initial seasons of the 
Diaghilev Ballet in Paris, she created the leading roles in Fo- 
kine’s Cléopdtre (1909) and Schéhérazade (1910), characteriza- 
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tions distinguished by her beauty and talent in mime. In 1915 
she formed her own company for which she commissioned 
work from choreographers, writers and musicians. She also 
turned to serious drama and starred in new productions of 
the French classics. She commissioned and appeared in Boléro 
and La Valse, for which the music was written by the French 
composer Maurice Ravel. Becoming personally involved with 
the Italian poet-patriot Gabriele D’Annunzio, she presented 
his play Le Martyre de St. Sébastien, with incidental music by 
Debussy, in Paris and took it to other cities, including Lon- 
don (1931). Her last major appearance was in the premiere of 
the Arthur Honegger-Paul Claudel oratorio Jeanne dArc au 
B-cher, in Basle (1938). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.L. Haskelland and M. Clarke (eds.), Ballet 
Annual 1901-1962 (1962), 120. 


[Ravelle Brickman / Marcia B. Siegel] 


RUBINSTEIN, ISAAC (1880-1945), rabbi, leader of Mizrachi 
and of Polish Jewry. Born in Dotnuva, Lithuania, Rubinstein 
was ordained a rabbi and also graduated from the faculty of law 
at Moscow University. He officiated as a rabbi in Genichesk, 
Ukraine (from 1906) and from 1910 was the government-ap- 
pointed rabbi of Vilna. In 1919 he was elected to the Vilna rab- 
binate by the Orthodox, and in 1929 was elected as a Zionist 
and Mizrachi representative. From the date of his arrival in 
Vilna, Rubinstein engaged in activities in all spheres of Jew- 
ish life, especially during World War 1, when he remained in 
Vilna and became one of the leading representatives of Vilna 
Jewry vis-a-vis the various occupying powers. During the 
Lithuanian regime in Vilna (1920), he was minister of Jewish 
affairs, and when Vilna returned to Polish rule he continued 
to be officially recognized as one of the heads of the commu- 
nity. From 1922 to 1939, he was a member of the Polish senate. 
He defended Jewish rights vigorously and his speeches made 
a great impression on Polish government circles. At the same 
time he was a leading member of Mizrachi and active in vari- 
ous capacities in the World Zionist Organization. After the 21°t 
Zionist Congress (1939), he returned to Poland and remained 
with the community during the initial period of German and 
Soviet occupation. He made his way to the United States in 1941 
and continued his work on behalf of Polish Jewry. He taught at 
the Yeshiva University in New York until his death. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Kerstein, in: Jewish Outlook, 5 (March, 
1941), 8-9; A. Werner, in: The New Palestine, 32 (April 24, 1942), 12; 
J. Cohen, Vilna (Eng., 1943), index; H. Abramovich, Farshvundene 


Geshtaltn (1958), 163-70. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


RUBINSTEIN, JOSEPH (1905-1978), Yiddish poet. Born in 
Skidel, Poland, Rubinstein published his first book of verse, 
Modeln (“Models”) in Warsaw in 1939. His experiences as a war 
refugee in Alma-Ata, Kazakhstan, from 1941 until his return to 
Poland in 1946 were recorded in his epic Megilas Rusland (“The 
Scroll of Russia,’ 1960), the first volume of a poetic trilogy, 
Der Driter Khurbn (“The Third Catastrophe”), which chron- 
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Delegations to the Assembly of Jewish Notables convened by Napoleonic decree in 1806. 


from its “religious” aspects and abolishing the former, new 
arguments were advanced, typifying the Catholic-Roman- 
tic approach of intellectuals such as Louis-Gabriel-Ambroise 
*Bonald and Count Louis Matthieu Molé. Molé was the most 
active and influential of the three commissioners Napoleon 
appointed to the assembly and the expert in the Council of 
State on the Jewish question. The other two were Pasquier 
and Portalis junior. 

The Assembly of Jewish Notables met on July 26, 1806. 
Its deliberations in plenary session and committees continued 
almost uninterruptedly to April 6, 1807; its final membership 
was 111. The delegates had been elected by local Jewish lead- 
ers, in consultation with the district prefects, on the basis of 
one representative to every 100-500 Jews. The assembly thus 
reflected most of the social patterns and attitudes of the Jewish 
communities of Central and Western Europe. The delegates 
from districts of overwhelmingly German Jewish culture, *Al- 
sace-Lorraine, and other formerly-German areas which had 
been annexed to the empire, formed its largest group. Many 
of them were orthodox in outlook. The communities and “na- 
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tional organizations’ in this area had been little affected by the 
upheavals that had taken place after the French Revolution. 
Some of the members from Alsace-Lorraine were disciples 
of Moses *Mendelssohn, of the conservative type and, while 
observant, would have liked to see social and educational re- 
forms (for instance Berr Isaac *Berr). Only a small minority 
professed the radical ideas of the Enlightenment (see *Has- 
kalah), such as Michel *Berr (son of Berr Isaac Berr). On the 
other hand, the Portuguese Jews from southern France and 
the Jews of Paris were largely radical. They were headed by 
Abraham *Furtado of Bordeaux, an adherent of Voltaire and a 
former Girondist, who was elected chairman of the assembly. 
The “Portuguese” delegates were few but, as the most radical 
upholders of the state views, they became the leaders of the 
assembly. The 16 representatives from Italy were mostly obser- 
vant Jews, and members of organized communities anxious 
to preserve Jewish autonomy and traditional way of life, like 
Rabbi Jacob Israel Carmi (*Karmi) from Reggio (the exception 
being A. *Cologna). They included noted talmudic scholars, 
such as Hananel (Graziadio) *Neppi. 
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icles the tragedy of Soviet Jewry and their undying devotion 
to their historic and religious heritage. In Khurbn Poyln (“The 
Destruction of Poland; 1964), the second volume of the tril- 
ogy, he dealt with his unsuccessful effort to rehabilitate himself 
in postwar Poland. In Yetsias Eyrope (“Exodus From Europe,’ 
1969), he described his travails before reaching the U.S. Nakht 
oyf Nalevkes (“Night on Nalefkes,” 1949), the first of his books 
to be published in the U.S., consisted of lyrics written during a 
decade of wandering, as well as a reprint of Modeln, the origi- 
nal edition of which had been destroyed in Warsaw. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Ravitch, Mayn Leksikon, 1 (1945), 249-51; 
Sh. Bickel, Shrayber fun Mayn Dor, 2 (1965), 150-59; Y. Bronshteyn, In 
Pardes fun Yidish (1965), 63-69. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sh. Bickel, 
Shrayber fun Mayn Dor, 3 (1970), 60-66; J. Glatstein, Af Greyte Temes 
(1967), 130 ff.; Y. Yanasovitch, Penimer un Nemen, 1 (1971), 351-563 


LNYL, 8 (1981), 418-20. 
[Sol Liptzin] 


RUBINSTEIN, SERGEY LEONIDOVICH (1889-1960), 
Russian psychologist, educator and author. Rubinstein was 
director of the Institute of Psychology in Moscow from 1943 
to 1945. His major work, Osnovy obshchey psikhologii (“Foun- 
dations of General Psychology,’ 1946”), earned him the Stalin 
Prize in 1941. Rubinstein played a leading role in the efforts of 
the Soviet regime to construct an adequate body of psycho- 
logical knowledge and theory based on Marxist materialism. 
While remaining faithful to Marx and following the physi- 
ological findings of Pavlov, he nevertheless came quite close 
to the theoretical interpretations of human behavior devel- 
oped by European and American psychologists but met in- 
creasing criticism for relying too much on Western theories 
of psychology. In 1950 he was forced to resign in the wake of 
the “Pavlovianization” of Soviet psychology. Nevertheless his 
influence continued and he was greatly concerned with the 
place of psychology among the other sciences. 

In his article “Voprosy psikhologicheskoi teorii” (“Ques- 
tions of Psychological Theory,’ in: B. Simon (ed.), Psychology 
in the Soviet Union (1957), 264-78), he advocated a public de- 
bate in the press to decide whether psychology was a natural 
or social science or whether it had a special position as one 
of the humanities. He also gave impetus to the development 
of educational psychology, being sharply critical of the “two 
factor” or age and environment theory prevailing in the West. 
Soviet psychologists, influenced by Rubinstein, refused to ac- 
cept the passive role assigned to the child in this interpretation 
of its development. According to Rubinstein, education and 
environment do not influence mental development automat- 
ically: their action is dependent on such other factors as the 
child’s level of development, his relation to his environment, 
and the aims of his activity. Rubinstein’s books include Bytiye 
i soznaniye (“Being and Consciousness,’ 1957), and Printsipy 
i puti razvitiya psikhologii (“Principles and Directions of De- 
velopment in Psychology,’ 1959). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.T. Chernakoy, in: Voprosy Filosofii, 3 (1948), 


301-15. 
[Ernest Schwarcz] 
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RUBINSTEIN, WILLIAM D. (1946- ), Australian-British 
historian. Born and educated in the United States, Rubinstein 
taught for many years at Deakin University in Victoria, Aus- 
tralia, and subsequently at the University of Wales-Aberyst- 
wyth, where he is professor of history. He wrote widely on the 
history of the Jews in Britain and Australia, and on the Ho- 
locaust, in such works as A History of the Jews in the English- 
Speaking World: Great Britain (1996) and The Myth of Rescue 
(1997). His works have emphasized the distinctiveness of the 
English-speaking world from continental Europe in its treat- 
ment of the Jews. He also wrote widely on British history and 
other topics. In 2002-4 he was president of the Jewish His- 
torical Society of England. His wife, HILARY L. RUBINSTEIN 
(1946- ), also wrote widely on Australian Jewish history, in 
such works as Chosen (1987) and The Jews in Victoria, 1835-1985 
(1986), and on philo-semitism and other subjects. The Rubin- 
steins also produced a two-volume history of Australian Jewry, 
‘The Jews in Australia: A Thematic History (1991). 


RUBIO, MORDECAI (18 century), hakham in Hebron. Ru- 
bio spent his childhood in Jerusalem, where his aptitude for 
scholarly work was already evident. He acquired his Torah ed- 
ucation in the bet ha-midrash of R. Isaac ha-Kohen, a promi- 
nent Jerusalem hakham of that period. After Rubio had moved 
to Hebron, R. Isaac ha-Kohen received a difficult query from 
Turkey on the subject of hetter agunah (permission to re- 
marry for a wife whose husband has disappeared). He had it 
transferred to Rubio in order to hear the latter’s opinion on 
the matter. R. Isaac wrote an enthusiastic approval to Rubio's 
responsum and referred to his disciple as “the friend of my 
soul, the perfect hakham” (Responsa, Shemen ha-Mor (1793), 
“Even ha-Ezer; 31). 

Rubio also distinguished himself as a communal worker, 
and in 1742 he traveled to the Oriental countries as the emissary 
of Hebron in order to raise financial support. In the late 1760s 
he set out on a second mission. His communal work and Torah 
erudition secured him a leading position among the hakhamim 
of Hebron. He was one of the leading hakhamim of the Keneset 
Yisrael yeshivah and was appointed head of the Hesed le-Avra- 
ham Emet le- Yaakov yeshivah. In 1774 Rubio was appointed 
rabbi of Hebron. During the following years, his signature ap- 
pears on important documents of the community, including 
H.J.D. Azulai’s credentials as an emissary (1775), those of R. 
Hayyim Abraham Israel Zeevi (1774), and various haskamot 
(“letters of approval”). His work of responsa, Shemen ha-Mor 
(“Oil of the Myrrh”), was published in 1793 after his death by 
his son, Abraham, who was Hebron’s emissary in Leghorn. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Rubio, Shemen ha-Mor (1793), introd.; 
Yaari, Sheluhei, index; M. Benayahu, Rabbi Hayyim Yosef David Azu- 


lai..., 2 vols. (Heb., 1959), index. 
[Moshe Shapira] 


RUBY, JACK (Jacob Rubenstein; 1911-1967), slayer of Lee 


Harvey Oswald, the alleged murderer of U.S. President John 
FE. Kennedy. Ruby was born in Chicago. The shooting of Os- 
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wald on November 24, 1963, took place in the basement of the 
Dallas, Texas, police headquarters in full view of television 
cameras and millions of viewers. Ruby, a nightclub operator, 
was subsequently tried, convicted of murder and sentenced 
to death. The case was carried through various courts, and 
finally on October 5, 1966, the Texas Court of Criminal Ap- 
peals reversed the murder conviction on the grounds that the 
trial should have been removed from Dallas because of the 
prejudice there, and because certain police statements were 
improperly admitted into evidence. While preparations for a 
retrial were going on, Ruby died. 

Prior to his involvement in the Oswald killing, Ruby 
ran nightclubs and dance halls during the 16 years he spent 
in Dallas. In regard to Oswald, the controversy continues 
as to whether Ruby acted alone and spontaneously as a 
loyal U.S. citizen outraged that his president had been 
assassinated or whether he was part of a larger conspiracy, 
assigned to silence Oswald - and then perhaps silenced him- 
self. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Warren Commission Report on the Assassi- 
nation of President John F. Kennedy (1964), index; M.M. Belli, Dallas 
Justice: The Real Story of Jack Ruby and His Trial (1964); J. Kaplan and 
J.R. Waltz, The Trial of Jack Ruby (1965); M. Lane, Rush to Judgment 
(1966); E. Gertz, Moment of Madness (1968); G. Wills and O. Demaris, 
Jack Ruby: The Man Who Killed the Man Who Killed Kennedy (1968). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Hunter and A. Anderson, Jack Ruby’s 
Girls (1970); R. Pabst, Plodding toward Terror (1974); R. Hartogs and 
L. Freeman, The Two Assassins (1976); S. Kantor, Who Was Jack Ruby? 
(1978); A. Adelson, The Ruby-Oswald Affair (1988); B. Oliver and C. 
Buchanan, Nightmare in Dallas: The Babushka Lady (1994). 


[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


RUDAVSKY, DAVID (1903-1993), U.S. educator and profes- 
sor of Hebraic studies. Rudavsky was born in Bialystok, Po- 
land, and was taken to New York in 1910. From 1932 to 1942, 
Rudavsky was principal of the Florence Marshall Hebrew High 
School in New York. He then worked with the Jewish Edu- 
cation Committee (1942-48), and the Jewish Education As- 
sociation of Essex County, New Jersey, as executive director 
(1948-56). A frequent contributor to the journal Jewish Edu- 
cation, he was its managing editor in 1944-46 and associate 
editor in 1946-48. From 1954 to 1957, he was active with the 
National Council for Jewish Education as vice president and 
then as president. 

Rudavsky began teaching at New York University in 1945. 
He became program director of the university’s School of Ed- 
ucation in 1964, and in 1966 he became acting director of the 
Institute of Hebraic Studies in the university’s graduate divi- 
sion of arts and sciences. 

He also served as president of the National Association 
of Professors of Hebrew (1960-63) and co-edited that orga- 
nization’s publication, Doron: Hebraic Studies (1965), a collec- 
tion of essays on Hebraic studies in universities. His articles 
in Jewish and general periodicals reflect Rudavsky’s concern 
for Jewish education in the United States. In 1967 he pub- 
lished Emancipation and Adjustment, in which he discusses 
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the origins and development of contemporary Jewish move- 
ments and thought. 

Other works by Rudavsky include Israel through the Eyes 
of Its Leaders (with I. Naamani and A. Katsh, 1971). He also 
edited Hebraic Studies: Essays in Honor of Professor Abraham I. 
Katsh (with I. Naamani and C. Ehle, 1965) and Israel: Its Politics 
and Philosophy (with I. Naamani and A. Katsh, 1974). 


RUDEL, JULIUS (1921-_), U.S. conductor and music admin- 
istrator of Austrian birth. Rudel studied at the Vienna Acad- 
emy of Music from 1936 to 1938, when he immigrated with 
his family to the United States. A further period of study fol- 
lowed at the Mannes School of Music in New York City. In 
1943 he joined the New York City Opera Company and made 
his conducting début there in The Gypsy Baron (1944). From 
1957 to 1979, he was the company’s musical director and de- 
veloped it into one of the best companies in the United States. 
Rudel championed the cause of American opera, presenting 
the first performances of new stage works by American com- 
posers; he also presented the first American performances of 
many other contemporary operas, including Albert Ginastera’s 
Don Rodrigo Bomarzo and Beatrix Cenci, and Hans Werner 
Henze’s The Young Lord. From 1971 he was musical director 
of the Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts, Washington, 
D.c., and of the Caramoor Festival at Katonah, n.y. He also 
appeared as guest conductor with leading American sym- 
phony orchestras (including the Buffalo po, 1981-83) and 
other American opera companies; at the Vienna Volksoper 
(where he conducted a very successful German version of 
Kiss Me, Kate in 1956); in Israel; and at the Spoleto Festival 
in Italy. He made his debut at the Paris Opera in 1973. Rudel 
received numerous awards from American cultural organi- 
zations, and in 1961 the Austrian government bestowed on 
him honorary insignia for the arts and sciences. An award for 
young conductors was established in his honor in 1969. His 
recordings include Handel's Giulio Cesare with the New York 
City Opera, versions of Boito’s Mefistofele and Massenet’s Thais 
and Cendrillon. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove Music Online. 


[Max Loppert / Israela Stein (2"¢ ed.)] 


RUDERMAN, DAVID B. (1944-—_), U.S. Reform rabbi, aca- 
demician. Ruderman was born in New York City and received 
his B.A. from City College (1966) and his M.A. from Columbia 
University in 1968. He was ordained at *Hebrew Union Col- 
lege-Jewish Institute of Religion in 1971 and earned a Ph.D. 
in Jewish history from the Hebrew University of Jerusalem 
in 1975. HUC-JIR awarded him an honorary D.D. in 1996. 
While studying for the rabbinate, he taught Jewish history and 
thought at HUC-j1R’s School of Education in New York; and 
while pursuing graduate work in Israel, he taught the same 
subjects to American students studying in Jerusalem. Al- 
though ordained as a rabbi, Ruderman chose a career in aca- 
demia - beginning at the University of Maryland in College 
Park, Maryland, where he held the Louis L. Kaplan Chair of 
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Jewish Historical Studies (1974-83). As chairman of the Judaic 
Studies Committee, he was instrumental in establishing the Ju- 
daic Studies program at the University of Maryland, where he 
also won the Distinguished Scholar-Teacher Award in 1982. 

In 1983, he was appointed professor of Religious Stud- 
ies at Yale University in New Haven, Connecticut, and subse- 
quently to the university’s Frederick P. Rose Chair of Jewish 
History (1983-94). As chairman of the Advisory Committee 
on Judaic Studies (1990, 1993), he played a major role in orga- 
nizing Yale’s Program in Judaic Studies. During his tenure at 
Yale, he was also a visiting professor at the Jewish Theological 
Seminary (1986) and a Fellow at the Institute for Advanced 
Studies at Hebrew University (1987). In addition, he began an 
association as visiting professor (1991-98) at the annual Sum- 
mer School in Jewish Studies at Hebrew University’s Institute 
for Advanced Studies, where he became director of the annual 
Victor Rothschild Symposium in Jewish Studies, also held ev- 
ery summer (1998-2002). In 1994, Ruderman was appointed 
Joseph Meyerhoff Professor of Modern Jewish History and 
director of the Center for Advanced Judaic Studies (formerly, 
Annenberg Research Institute) at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in Philadelphia, becoming Ella Darivoff Director of the 
Center for Advanced Judaic Studies in 2004. 

Ruderman was the author of numerous articles on the 
history of Jewish intellectual thought and wrote several books 
in the field, including: The World of a Renaissance Jew: The Life 
and Thought of Abraham B. Mordecai Farissol (1981); Heritage: 
Civilization and the Jews, Study Guide and Source Reader (with 
William W. Hallo and Michael Stanislawski, 1984); Kabbalah, 
Magic, and Science: The Cultural Universe of a Sixteenth-Cen- 
tury Jewish Physician (1988); Jewish Thought and Scientific 
Discovery in Early Modern Europe (1995, rev. 2001; trans. Ital- 
ian, 1999; trans. Hebrew, 2002); and Jewish Enlightenment in 
an English Key: Anglo-Jewry’s Construction of Modern Jewish 
Thought (2000). Three out of his five books were singled out 
for awards: The World of a Renaissance Jew won the Jewish 
Welfare Board National Jewish Book Award for Jewish History 
in 1982; Kabbalah, Magic, and Science was a finalist for the Na- 
tional Jewish Book Award for Jewish Scholarship in 1988; and 
Jewish Enlightenment in an English Key won the Koret Book 
Award in Jewish History in 2001, as well as being a finalist for 
the National Jewish Book Award that same year. In addition, 
Ruderman is the co-author of several more books: A Valley of 
Vision: The Heavenly Journey of Abraham ben Hananiah Yagel 
(1990), which he translated from the Hebrew and for which he 
wrote the introduction and commentary; Essential Papers on 
Jewish Culture in Renaissance and Baroque Italy (1992), editor 
and author of introduction and two chapters; and Preachers of 
the Italian Ghetto (1992), editor and author of introduction and 
one chapter; The Jewish Past Revisited: Reflections on Modern 
Jewish Historians (1998), co-editor and contributor; and Cul- 
tural Intermediaries: Jewish Intellectuals in Early Modern Italy 
(2004), co-editor and author of the introduction. 

In addition to his teaching and writing, Ruderman also 
served as a member of the board of directors of the *Central 
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Conference of American Rabbis (1987-89), as well as chair- 
man of the ccar’s task force for Continuing Rabbinic Educa- 
tion (1989-92); president of the Association for Jewish Studies 
(1980-83); president of the American Academy for Jewish Re- 
search (2000-4); a member of the Academy Advisory Com- 
mittee of Hebrew University’s Mandel Center of Judaic Stud- 
ies (2002-6); and a member of the editorial boards of many 
scholarly journals. In 2001, the National Foundation for Jew- 
ish Culture honored him with its lifetime achievement award 
for his work in Jewish history; in 2002, he was named one of 
the Top 100 teaching professors in the United States by the 
Teaching Company, which offers his audiotaped and video- 
taped courses for sale to the general public. 


[Bezalel Gordon (24 ed.)] 


RUDERMAN, JACOB ISAAC (1901-1987), U.S. rosh 
yeshivah. Ruderman was born in Dologinovo (Delhinov), 
Russia, and in his youth was known as the “Delhinov illui.” He 
studied under the rabbis Moses Epstein and Nathan Zevi Fin- 
kel in Slobodka, and was ordained in 1926. In 1930 he arrived 
in the United States, and joined the faculty of the yeshivah 
previously established by his father-in-law, R. Sheftel Kramer, 
in New Haven, which soon moved to Cleveland. In 1933, Rud- 
erman became rabbi of Congregation Tifereth Israel in Balti- 
more, where he organized the Ner Israel Rabbinical College. 
Unexpectedly, at least for outsiders, he succeeded in estab- 
lishing a European-style yeshivah in the United States, one 
in which secular studies were not pursued but religious texts 
alone were studied. Under his guidance it became one of the 
leading yeshivot of America. In 1961 he established a branch 
of the yeshivah in Toronto, which was later headed by his son- 
in-law, R. Jacob Weinberg. Ruderman participated in the for- 
mation of *Torah Umesorah in 1944, and subsequently served 
as chairman of its rabbinical advisory board. He also was a 
member of the Moezet Gedolei ha-Torah of Agudat Israel. 
Ruderman’s novellae to Maimonides on the talmudic orders of 
Kodashim and Tohorot were published under the title Avodat 
Levi in 1930. His son-in-law became his successor. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: O. Rand (ed.), Toledot Anshei Shem (1950), 


129. 
[Aaron Rothkoff] 


RUDICH, MAYER (1913-_), Romanian poet and journalist. 
Rudich’s first poems appeared in 1930 in the literary review 
Cumpana, published in his native town, Buzau, by Eliahu 
*Meitus. After settling in Bucharest, he worked on the Zionist 
papers Stiri din lumea evreeascd and Renasterea Noastra. 

In 1945 Rudich published La brat cu moartea (“Hand in 
Hand with Death”), a documentary account of the expulsion 
of Romanian Jews to Transnistria during the Nazi period. In 
1951 under the dominant Stalinist regime, Rudich was impris- 
oned together with other Romanian Zionist leaders. Though 
released in 1955, he was only allowed to leave for Israel in 1959. 
Thereafter he worked as an editor of the Tel Aviv Romanian- 
language daily, Viata Noastra. 
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In 1965 he published Muntele Amintirilor (“The Moun- 
tain of Memories”; Hebrew, Har ha-Zikhronot, 1969), a col- 
lection which includes both new poems written in Israel and 
some of his previous work. This reveals a significant change 
from the sad tone of his Diaspora verse to the brighter note 
of his writing in Israel. The book contains verse describing 
the landscape of Israel and his joy at its beauty. One section 
consists of poems expressing Rudich’s revulsion at the crimes 
of the Nazis. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Al ha-Mishmar (May 14, 1965 and Feb. 7, 
1969); Viata Noastra (March 12, 1965), 7. 


[Dora Litani-Littman] 


RUDIN, family of U.S. real estate developers. LouIs RUDIN- 
Sky, an immigrant from Poland, went to the Lower East Side 
of Manhattan in 1883 with nothing more than the change in his 
pocket. He became a grocer and in the 1920s his lawyer sug- 
gested he invest in real estate on 54" Street in midtown Man- 
hattan. He bought the property sight-unseen because he had 
heard that John D. Rockefeller owned property on that block. 
His son, SAMUEL, built his first apartment house, a six-story 
tenement in the Bronx. By the time he died in 1975, Sam Rudin 
and his sons had developed some of the premier properties 
in Manhattan, including 345 Park Avenue, where the Rudin 
Management Company had its headquarters. 

LEWIS (1927-2001) concentrated in building manage- 
ment and leasing while his brother Jack (1924- ) handled 
construction and development. They were subsequently joined 
by Lewis's son WILLIAM (1955- ), who became president of 
Rudin Management in 1994. The Rudins presided over 40 
buildings valued at $2 billion, including more than 3,500 
apartments in 22 Manhattan buildings. Their holdings also 
embraced 16 office towers. The family almost never let go of 
a property once it was in their portfolio, and rarely ventured 
outside New York for real-estate projects. It became intimately 
involved in trying to improve New York City as a place to live. 
Sam Rudin is remembered each year with the New York Mara- 
thon Samuel Rudin Trophy. The family has been a major sup- 
porter of the event since the mid-1970s; Sam was a marathon 
runner himself. To popularize the marathon, which became 
one of the most famous in the world, having grown from 127 
runners in 1970 to more than 30,000 by 2005, Lewis Rudin 
enlisted corporate executives and labor leaders. He also ral- 
lied them to help New York City during its darkest moments, 
helped move the United States Open tennis championship 
to Flushing, Queens, and helped gain landing rights in New 
York for the Concorde jet. When New York faced possible 
bankruptcy in 1975, Lewis Rudin persuaded other develop- 
ers and corporate leaders to prepay $600 million in prop- 
erty taxes, enabling the city to avoid a fiscal disaster. Lewis's 
friends spanned a broad stretch of New York figures, and his 
annual break-the-fast party at the Regency Hotel at the end 
of Yom Kippur drew hundreds of relatives and friends. He 
had become a major force in the civic arena in 1971 when he 
formed the Association for a Better New York with Howard 
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J. Rubenstein, Preston Robert *Tisch, and others. The Rudins 
were major philanthropists, giving to medical, educational, 
and religious-based charities. They set up scholarships and 
internships, professorships and lecture series. They aided Me- 
morial Sloan-Kettering Cancer Center, the George C. Marshall 
Foundation, the Boy Scouts of America, the New York City 
Commission on the Homeless, and the Hereditary Disease 
Foundation. The Rudin buildings were individually owned, 
and the next generation, including Eric Rudin, Beth Rudin 
DeWoody, Max Rudin Johnson and Madeleine Rudin, were 
on the executive committee. 

[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


RUDIN, A. JAMES (1934- ), U.S. rabbi and interreligious 
leader. Rabbi Rudin, a native of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, grew 
up in Alexandria, Virginia. He attended Wesleyan University 
and received his B.A. degree with academic distinction from 
George Washington University (1955). Rudin received his 
master’s degree and rabbinical ordination from Hebrew Union 
College-Jewish Institute of Religion (1960) and did graduate 
studies in American history at the University of Illinois. He 
received two honorary doctorates, one from HUC-JIR (1985) 
and the other from Saint Leo University in Florida where he 
was Distinguished Visiting Professor (2000). 

Upon ordination, Rabbi Rudin served congregations in 
the U.S. Air Force as a chaplain in Japan and Korea. He then 
was USAF Chaplain Japan & Korea, 1960-62. 

He was assistant rabbi of Congregation B'nai Jehudah, 
Kansas City, Mo (1962-64) and rabbi of Sinai Temple, Cham- 
paign, Illinois (1964-68). In 1964 he participated in an inter- 
religious, interracial voting rights drive in Hattiesburg, Mis- 
sissippi. 

He was a member of the ay Committee's staff for 32 years 
retiring in 2000. He was first assistant interreligious affairs di- 
rector of the American Jewish Committee (1968-1983) work- 
ing with Marc Tannenbaum, a pioneer in the field of inter- 
religious relationship, and then as his successor as National 
Interreligious Affairs (1983-2000). Under his leadership, the 
ajc became the internationally acknowledged leader in Chris- 
tian-Jewish and Muslim-Jewish relations He was responsible 
for developing the American Jewish Committee’s work with 
Evangelicals and with Roman Catholics as well as mainline 
Protestant churches and later with Islam. He was also an ex- 
pert on cults. Rudin was a founder of both the National Inter- 
religious Task Force on Soviet Jewry and the National Inter- 
religious Task Force on Black-Jewish Relations. 

He continued his involvement with ajc as its senior in- 
terreligious advisor and as a member of the organization's 
board of governors. 

He was chairman of the International Jewish Commit- 
tee for Interreligious Consultations and participated in ten 
meetings with Pope John Paul 11. Rudin also participated 
in historic meetings with the World Council of Churches 
in Geneva and with Eastern Orthodox Christian leaders in 
Greece. In 1997 the Polish Council of Christians and Jews 
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presented Rudin with its “Person of Reconciliation Award” at 
a ceremony in Warsaw. In 2003, he received the Golden Me- 
dallion Award from the International Council of Christians 
and Jews. 

He worked in close consultation with leaders of the well- 
known Oberammergau Passion Play that is presented every 
ten years in Germany. It was his leadership efforts that resulted 
in many positive changes in the portrayal of Jews and Judaism 
at Oberammergau in 1990 and again in 2000. 

Rudin is the author or editor of eight books: Twenty Years 
of Catholic-Jewish Relations (1986); Evangelicals and Jews in 
Conversation, (1978); A Time to Speak: The Evangelical-Jewish 
Encounter (1987); Evangelicals and Jews in an Age of Pluralism 
(1989); Prison or Paradise: The New Religious Cults (1980); Why 
Me? Why Anyone? (1986); and Israel for Christians: Under- 
standing Modern Israel (1983); and The Baptizing of America: 
‘The Religious Right’s Plan for the Rest of us (2005). 

In 2006 he served as a member of the New York State 
Task Force on Life and the Law, an interdisciplinary group that 
focuses on bioethical legislation and issues. Rudin was also a 
member of the Camp David/Presidential Retreat Interfaith 
Chapel Committee and the Martin Luther King, Jr. Federal 
Holiday Commission. 

From 1991 he penned weekly commentaries for the Re- 
ligion News Service (RNs)/Newhouse Syndicate. 

Rudin’s wife, the former Marcia Kaplan, wrote with her 
husband. One of their two daughters, Rabbi Eve Rudin, is 
a senior staff member of the Union for Reform Judaism in 


New York City. 
[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


RUDIN, JACOB PHILIP (1902-1982), U.S. Reform rabbi. 
Rudin was born in Malden, Massachusetts, and received his 
B.A. from of Harvard College in 1924. In 1928, he was or- 
dained at the *Jewish Institute of Religion, which awarded 
him an honorary D.D. in 1981. After ordination, he served 
as assistant rabbi under Stephen S. *Wise at the Free Syna- 
gogue in New York as well as an assistant to the president of 
the Jewish Institute of Religion (1928-30). In 1930, he became 
rabbi of Temple Beth-El in Great Neck, New York, where he 
was to remain for the rest of his life (emeritus from 1971). He 
enlisted in the United States Navy Chaplains’ Corps and saw 
duty in the Pacific and in the Aleutians during World War 11. 
A brilliant orator, his preaching attracted large audiences; un- 
der his guidance, Temple Beth-El grew to more than a thou- 
sand members. 

As one of the leading rabbis on Long Island, Rudin played 
a prominent role in the affairs of the Jewish community of the 
region, creating an interfaith group of local clergy and serv- 
ing as president of the New York Metropolitan Association of 
Reform Rabbis and a member of the executive board of the 
New York Board of Rabbis. He quickly emerged as a leader on 
the national scene as well: in the Reform movement, he was a 
member of the board of governors of HUC-JIR, as well as presi- 
dent of its alumni association and a member of the executive 
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board of the *Union of American Hebrew Congregations. He 
also served on the executive board of the *Central Confer- 
ence of American Rabbis before being elected president of the 
CCAR in 1957. As president - much as he had done previously, 
when warning against Nazism as early as 1933 and attacking 
McCarthyism in the 1950s - he took a strong stand against 
segregation and in favor of the process of school integration 
that was beginning in the South. He was also instrumental in 
keeping the New York City campus of HUC-JIR open and func- 
tioning, in spite of pressures to move it to Cincinnati. 

In 1967, he became president of the Synagogue Council 
of America, in which capacity Rudin - an outspoken critic of 
the Vietnam War - was appointed by President Lyndon John- 
son to an observer team for the Vietnamese elections. He also 
represented American Jewry at the funeral of Martin Luther 
King, Jr., in 1968. 

An editor of the Jewish Institute Quarterly, Rudin wrote 
So You Like Puzzles (1934), A Children’s Haggadah (1936), and 
a collection of his sermons, Very Truly Yours (1971, edited by 


Jack *Stern). 
[Bezalel Gordon (24 ed.)] 


RUDIN, SCOTT (1958-_), U.S. producer. Born in New York 
City, Rudin began working at 15 for theater producer Kermit 
*Bloomgarden and later for Robert Whitehead and Emanuel 
*Azenberg. Rather than attending college, Rudin served as a 
casting director for such shows as: Pippin (1972); Annie (1977); 
Stages (1978); and Working (1978); and for the New York- 
based films King of the Gypsies (1978); The Wanderers (1979); 
Simon (1980); and Resurrection (1980). Rudin moved to Los 
Angeles in 1980 to work for Edgar J. Scherick, producing the 
films Im Dancing as Fast as I Can (1982), Mrs. Soffel (1984), 
and Reckless (1984). In 1983, he founded Scott Rudin Produc- 
tions. Rudin entered 20" Century Fox as a producer in 1984, 
and by 1986 he was president of the company. He left the stu- 
dio at 29, becoming the producer ofa string of hits, including: 
Regarding Henry (1991); Little Man Tate (1991); The Addams 
Family (1991); Sister Act (1992); The Firm (1993); and Addams 
Family Values (1993). In the early 1990s, Rudin returned to 
Broadway. His first production, Face Value (1993), never of- 
ficially opened, but his second theatrical effort, the musical 
Passion (1994), earned him a Tony Award and a Drama Desk 
Award. While Rudin’s feature comedy Clueless (1995) achieved 
critical and box-office success for Paramount, his remake of 
Sabrina failed. Other successful Rudin productions at Para- 
mount included: Mother (1996); In & Out (1997); The Truman 
Show (1998); and The Hours (2002) — a joint effort of Para- 
mount and Miramax. Rudin continued to produce shows for 
Broadway, including the revival of: A Funny Thing Happened 
on the Way to the Forum (1996-98); The Chairs (1998); Closer 
(1999) - a 2000 film adaptation by Rudin received a Golden 
Globe nod - and Copenhagen (2000), which earned Rudin a 
second Tony Award. Rudin also worked with Disney, produc- 
ing such films as: Ransom (1996), A Civil Action (1998), and 
the Wes Anderson film The Royal Tenenbaums (2001), which 
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Paramount passed on. In 2005, after Harvey and Bob *Wein- 
stein left Disney-owned Miramax Films, Rudin announced 
he was leaving Paramount for Disney. 


[Adam Wills (2"4 ed.)] 


RUDINOW, MOSHE (1891-1953), hazzan. Born in Lyu- 
bich, Ukraine, Rudinov became a meshorer in Chernigov and 
in 1905 alto soloist at the Brodski Synagogue in Kiev, un- 
der the leadership of conductor A.I. Dzimitrowski. He also 
appeared in Kiev as soloist in the first concert of Joel Engel’s 
music. Rudinow became a member of the Odessa Opera 
and conductor of the Ha-Zamir Society in Odessa and 
Kherson. In 1917 he married the singer Ruth Leviash with 
whom he gave joint recitals in Russia and Poland (1920-25) 
and Palestine (1925-27). In 1927 he moved to the United 
States and joined the musical staff of Temple Emanuel in 
New York under the leadership of Lazare Saminsky. After six 
months as choir soloist, he was appointed cantor. Rudinow 
also appeared in recitals and operatic concerts with Leopold 
Stokowski. 


RUDMAN, WARREN (1930- ), U.S. senator. Rudman was 
a native of Nashua, New Hampshire, where he was educated 
in its public schools and where he became an Eagle Scout in 
1945 before going to Valley Forge Military School for high 
school (1948). He attended Syracuse University for his B.A. 
(1952) and Boston College Law School (1960). He was then 
admitted to the New Hampshire Bar. He served as attorney 
general of New Hampshire from 1970 to 1976 and as president 
of the National Association of Attorney Generals for 1975-76. 
Elected to the Senate in 1980 after emerging as the moderate in 
a crowded New Hampshire race of 11 Republican primary can- 
didates, he was a member of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee where he became a budget hawk, seeking a balanced 
budget and caps on spending. He is best remembered for the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings Act, which he authored together 
with the Republican senator from Texas and the Democrat 
from South Carolina, that called for a pay as you go budget 
and set the climate for a balanced budget that was achieved 
during the latter part of the Clinton administration. He was 
deeply involved in the Iran-Contra hearings, an investigation 
as to whether the Reagan administration had traded arms for 
hostages and illegally funneled funds to the Contras contrary 
to an explicit act of Congress. Despite considerable popularity, 
Rudman left the Senate in 1992, declining to run for a third 
term. In private practice he was a member of the Concord 
Coalition, a bi-partisan citizen group interested in pushing 
budget reform. He was also appointed by President Bill Clin- 
ton a member of the Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board, its 
acting chairman in 1995-96 and chairman in 1997-2001. He 
was on the board of the influential Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions and spoke out often on issues of foreign and economic 
policy, especially in the areas of intelligence. 


[Michael Berenbaum (2" ed.)] 
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RUDNER, RITA (1956-_), U.S. comedian, stage and screen 
actress, and author. Rudner was born in Miami, Florida, the 
daughter of Abe (an attorney) and Frances (a homemaker). 
Rudner dreamed of show business as a child, and after she lost 
her mother to cancer at 13, she graduated high school at 15, 
giving her father this ultimatum: “Let me go to New York or 
Pll run away.’ Within three months, Rudner got a job dancing 
in the road company of Zorba the Greek. She worked in other 
Broadway shows and did commercials for 10 years. In 1980, 
she was cast in the Broadway production of Annie, and also did 
her first stand-up act at the comedy club Catch a Rising Star, 
“because there weren't too many female comedians.” Rudner 
dressed in evening gowns and cultivated a quiet, minimalist 
presentation of funny stories. She was called demure. In 1986, 
British theatrical producer Martin Bergman brought her to 
the U.K. They married in 1988. That same year, Rudner made 
her film debut (The Wrong Guys) and co-hosted a Tv program 
Funny People (with Leeza Gibbons, produced by Rowan and 
Martin’s Laugh-In creator George Schlatter). Rudner wrote 
Naked Beneath My Clothes (1992), short, amusing meditations 
on love, family, food, and fashion (and won that year’s Emmy 
for the audio version). In 1994, Rita Rudner’s Guide to Men 
was published. She turned to fiction with Tickled Pink (2001), 
a semi-autobiographical novel about two women trying to 
make it in the show business in the 1980s. She also cowrote 
the film Peter’s Friends with her husband in 1992 and wrote the 
teleplay to the U.S.A. Network cable movie A Weekend in the 
Country (1996). Rudner’s many Tv appearances include the 
Carson, Leno, and Letterman shows, as well as several HBO 
specials and a syndicated show, Ask Rita; she has also written 
for the Academy Awards show. In 2002 she began a long-term 
engagement performing at the New York-New York Casino 
in Las Vegas, where a new theater was built for her and where 
she sold her 500,000* ticket in 2005. 


[Amy Handelsman (2"4 ed.)] 


RUDNICKI, ADOLEF (1912-1980), Polish novelist and author. 
Originally a Warsaw bank clerk, Rudnicki began his literary 
career at the age of 20, when he published the psychological 
novel Szczury (“Rats,” 1932). His second work, Zolnierze (“Sol- 
diers,” 1933), a penetrating description of Polish society and its 
conflicting ethnic groups between the world wars, roused a 
storm of protest from the Fascist and reactionary circles which 
the author had singled out for attack. Three subsequent works 
were Niekochana (“The Unloved;’ 1936), Lato (“Summer,” 
1938), and Doswiadczenia (“Experiences,’ 1939). After the col- 
lapse of the Polish army in 1939, Rudnicki managed to escape 
to Lvov in Soviet-occupied Poland, where he remained dur- 
ing 1940-41, contributing to the periodical Nowe Horyzonty. 
He later fought in the 1944 Warsaw uprising and after the war 
wrote for the weeklies Kuznica and Swiat, moving from Lodz 
to Warsaw in 1950. Rudnicki’s postwar works analyzed the 
problems and tragic aspects of the Nazi occupation. A second 
edition of Doswiadczenia, titled Profile i drobiazgi zotnierskie 
(“Profiles and Soldiers’ Trifles”), appeared in 1946. The Nazi 
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nightmare, antisemitism, and the fate of Polish Jewry domi- 
nate many of his later works, which include the cycle Epoka 
piecow (“Time of the Gas Chambers,’ 1949) and collections of 
short stories such as Zywe i martwe morze (1952, 1955°5 “The 
Dead and the Living Sea,” 1957), Szekspir (“Shakespeare,’ 1948), 
and Miode cierpienia (“Young Suffering,” 1954). 

Among Rudnicki’s other works was the drama Manfred 
(1954), and he edited a volume on Auschwitz entitled Wieczna 
pamiec 1955; “Lest We Forget,” 1955). In his column “Niebieskie 
kartki” (“Blue Cards”) which he published regularly in Swiat 
until 1968, the writer dealt with a wide range of subjects. 
Three collections of these columns were Slepe lustro tych lat 
(“The Blind Mirror of These Years,” 1956), Przeswity (“After- 
glows,’ 1957), and Wspdlne zdjecie (“The Group Photograph, 
1967). The suppression of Rudnicki’s “Blue Cards” followed 
the mounting anti-intellectual and antisemite campaign in 
Poland after the Six-Day War of 1967. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wielka Encyklopedia Powszechna, 10 (1967), 


188. 
[Stanislaw Wygodzki] 


°RUDOLF I (of Hapsburg), king of Germany and Holy 
Roman emperor, 1273-91. In 1275 Rudolf confirmed a papal 
bull against *blood libels, adding that Christian and Jewish 
witnesses were necessary for sentencing a Jew. In 1286 Ru- 
dolph supported the archbishop of *Mainz against the tumul- 
tuous burghers who opposed any investigation of a blood libel. 
Nevertheless, such accusations as well as Rudolf’s oppressive 
taxation influenced the Jews of the Rhineland to leave in large 
numbers for the Holy Land, under the leadership of *Meir b. 
Baruch of Rothenburg. Rudolf decreed, in accordance with 
the concept of *servi camerae regis, the immediate confisca- 
tion of the property of Jews who had left. When the burghers 
of Mainz refused to give up such property, Rudolf compen- 
sated the archbishop of Mainz by granting him jurisdiction 
over the Jews of *Thuringia, Ostmark, and *Meissen. R. Meir 
was arrested and imprisoned in Ensisheim by Rudolf and an 
exorbitant ransom was posted for his release. Rudolf was of- 
fered 20,000 marks for Meir’s release and for the punishment 
of the instigators of blood-libel pogroms in Oberwesel and 
*Boppard. Rudolf accepted the money, guaranteeing the life 
and property of Jews in the two communities, but he did not 
release R. Meir, who died in confinement. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Graetz, Hist, 3 (1894), 611, 634-40; Germ Jud, 
2 (1968), index; Baron, Social’, 9 (1965), 152-5. 


°RUDOLE II (of Hapsburg; 1552-1612), Holy Roman em- 
peror and king of Bohemia from 1576. His reign was a period 
of growth for the Jewry of his dominions, particularly the 
community of *Prague (where he resided most of the time). 
He was in constant touch with Mordecai *Meisel, who served 
him both as banker and as supplier of objects for his art col- 
lections. Rudolf was noted for his patronage of the arts and 
crafts and in 1577 he granted the Jewish goldsmith Joseph de 
Cerui the privilege of working at his craft in various districts of 
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Prague. In 1586 he granted a similar privilege to Jacob Golds- 
cheider, covering not only Prague but also the royal cities open 
to Jewish residence. In 1592 he received *Judah Loew b. Beza- 
lel (Maharal) in audience and in 1598 renewed the permit for 
a Jewish printing house (*Kohen) in Prague. In the same year, 
he allowed Elias *Halfanus to practice medicine in Vienna. In 
1593 he mediated a conflict between the Jewish and the gentile 
furriers of Prague. Rudolf created the category of the Hofbef- 
reiter Jude (1582), Jews attached to the court and enjoying such 
privileges as exemption from taxes and from wearing the Jew- 
ish *badge. Such Jews were under the jurisdiction of the court's 
chief marshall (Oberhofmarschall) and had the right to live 
wherever the imperial court sojourned. From them the insti- 
tution of the *Court Jew developed, which led to the de facto 
reestablishment of communities in Vienna and in Regensburg. 
In 1583 Rudolf 11 granted his support to the apostate *Elhanan 
(Paulus Pragensis) to publish a Hebrew translation of the New 
Testament. The mentally unstable emperor fell under the influ- 
ence of his valet, Philipp Lang von Langenfels (d. 1610), a Jew 
from Tyrol who had been baptized in his youth, and thereafter 
dukes and ambassadors had to secure von Langenfels’ support 
in order to influence Rudolf. When he was imprisoned in 1608, 
von Langenfels was in possession of 300,000 florins. The Jew- 
ish Prague of Rudolf’s time is mirrored in Leo *Perutz’ novel, 
Nacht unter der steinernen Bruecke, 1953. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bondy-Dworsky, 2 (1906), nos. 766, 772; 794, 
798, 837, 874, 884, 894, 900, 923, 929, 951, 952, 967, 968, 969, 971, 995, 
1017; A.F. Pribram, Urkunden und Akten zur Geschichte der Juden in 
Wien, 1 (1918), 34-37, passim, 38, 89, 208, 452; G. von Schwarzenfeld, 
Kaiser Rudolf 11 (1961); W. Pillich, in: J. Fraenkel (ed.), The Jews of 
Austria (1967), 5-8; idem, in: zGJ, 4 (1967), 79-82; B. Brilling, ibid., 5 
(1968), 21-26; J. Hrasky, in: Judaica Bohemiae, 2 (1966), 19-40 (Fr.); 
Wischnitzer, in: JSS, 16 (1954), 340-4; H. Schnee, Die Hoffinanz und 
der moderne Staat, 3 (1955), 233-4; H. Tietze, Die Juden Wiens (1935), 
index; PJ. Diamant, in: Archiv fuer juedische Familienforschung, 2 
no. 1-3, 2 (1917), 17-24; and bibliography to article Meisel, Mordecai. 


[Meir Lamed] 


RUDOLE, MAX (1902-1995), U.S. conductor of German 
birth. Born in Frankfurt on the Main, Rudolf attended the 
university there and later graduated from the Hoch-Conser- 
vatorium fuer Musik. After serving as a coach at the Freiburg 
Opera (1922-23), he became conductor at Darmstadt at the 
early age of 25 (from 1923 to 1929). From 1929 to 1935, he made 
Prague his base as an opera and symphonic conductor at the 
German Theatre. In 1935 he went to Sweden, until 1940, when 
he immigrated to the United States, and joined the staff of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, of which he became ar- 
tistic administrator in 1950. He remained at the Metropoli- 
tan for 13 seasons. In 1958, Rudolf became chief conductor of 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, a post he retained until 
1970, when he joined the Curtis Institute of Music, Philadel- 
phia (1970-73). He published The Grammar of Conducting in 
1950. His recordings include Hansel und Gretel (in English) 


and Don Giovanni. 
[Max Loppert / Israela Stein (2"4 ed.)] 
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°RUDOLPH (12 century), monk of French origin, preacher 
of the Second *Crusade in Germany, mainly in the Rhine- 
land. His activity is recorded in the chronicle of *Ephraim 
b. Jacob of Bonn and the letters of *Bernard of Clairvaux. 
When recruiting the crusaders in 1146, Rudolph incited them 
to persecute the Jews by telling them: “Let us first avenge 
the crime of the crucifixion on the enemies amongst us and 
then wage war on the Jerusalemites [Muslims].” Interven- 
ing with letters to protect the Jews, Bernard of Clairvaux 
even traveled in person to Germany, declaring: “Whoever 
makes an attempt on the life of a Jew sins as if he had at- 
tacked Jesus himself” He also emphasized Rudolph’s canoni- 
cally irregular status since he had fled from his monastery 
and was not authorized to preach. Finally, he recalled the ex- 
ample of Peter the Hermit in the First Crusade: he too had 
instigated persecutions of the Jews but all who had marched 
with him to the Orient had perished miserably. It was to 
be feared, said Bernard, that the Christians who followed 
Rudolph on this occasion were marching toward a similar 
catastrophe. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.M. Habermann (ed.), Gezerot Zarefat ve- 
Ashkenaz (1945), 115f. B. Blumenkranz, in: Kirche und Synagoge, 1 


(1968), 122.ff. 
[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


RUDOLPH, MARVIN (“Mendy”; 1928-1979), NBA referee 
from 1953 to 1975. Born to Harry, a noted referee who later 
became commissioner of the semi-professional Eastern Bas- 
ketball League, Rudolph began his career officiating at the 
jcc in his hometown of Wilkes-Barre, Pa. In 1946 he became 
a licensed referee, and began officiating in the EBL. By 1952, 
the senior Rudolph sensed that his son needed to be more 
independent, and encouraged him to switch leagues. Ru- 
dolph joined the NBA in 1953 and was to set a new standard 
of durability, officiating at over 90 games per season. How- 
ever, it was the quality of Rudolph’s officiating that won him 
the respect of league officials, coaches, and players alike. In 
1969, Rudolph was appointed the league's chief of referees. In 
a game at Washington in April 1975, Rudolph collapsed and 
had to be carried off the court. Doctors discovered a blood 
clot and advised him of the dangers of continuing to ref- 
eree games. On November 9, 1975, Rudolph announced his 
retirement, but continued working as a sportscaster, serv- 
ing as expert commentator for cBs’s Game of the Week. Ru- 
dolph officiated at a then-record 2,113 games over 23 seasons, 
a record only surpassed by Hall of Fame referee Earl Strom, 
who worked for 30 seasons in the NBA. Strom, another Jew- 
ish Pennsylvanian, described Rudolph as “simply the great- 
est referee of all time.” Before his death in 1994, Strom peti- 
tioned the Basketball Hall of Fame to induct Rudolph, but to 
no avail. Nevertheless, Rudolph is remembered in the basket- 
ball world as one of the most astute and fair referees to work 
the game. Rudolph, who died of a pulmonary aneurism at age 
53, was a recipient of the Maurice Stokes Memorial Award in 


1975. 
[Robert B. Klein (24 ed.)] 
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RUEBNER, TUVIA (1924- ), Hebrew poet and translator. 
Born in Bratislava, Slovakia, Ruebner settled in Erez Israel 
in 1941, where he became a member of Kibbutz Merhavyah, 
working as shepherd, teacher, and librarian. While his early 
writings were in German, he published Hebrew poems from 
1953, first in Al ha-Mishmar and then in literary supplements 
and journals. 

Eight volumes of his poetry have appeared: Ha-Esh ba- 
Even (“The Fire in the Stone,” 1957); Shirim Limzo Et (“Poems 
to Find Time,” 1961); Kol Od (“As Long As,’ 1967); Ein Lehashiv 
(“Unreturnable,’ 1971); Shemesh Hazot (“Midnight Sun,” 1977); 
Pesel u-Masekhah (“A Graven and Molten Image,” 1982); and 
Ve-el Mekomo Shoef (“And Hastens to His Place,” 1990). A se- 
lection of his poems appeared in 1970, and 2000 saw the pub- 
lication of Shirim Meuharim (“Late Poems”). Ruebner’s poetic 
language blends together contemporary Hebrew and classi- 
cal Hebrew, while interweaving vivid images, word play, and 
ironic twists. Though nature and landscape are often the poetic 
scenery, Ruebner has always remained an outsider in his new 
home. Echoes of European, particularly German literature, 
and longings for past or lost regions mark his writing. Dan 
Pagis maintained that Ruebner’s work “exhibits what amounts 
to an obsession with time and with the need for retaining val- 
ues in a world of crumbling security.’ In 1974 Ruebner was 
appointed professor of Comparative Literature at Haifa Uni- 
versity. Since 1990 a number of poetry collections in Ger- 
man appeared, including: Wuestenginster (1990), Granatapfel 
(1995), and Zypressenlicht (2000). Reubner wrote a book on 
Lea Goldberg, translated Agnon’s novel Shirah into German, 
and edited A.L. Strauss’s Be-Darkhei ha-Sifrut (1959). A col- 
lection of poems he wrote over 50 years (1957-2005) appeared 
in 2005 under the title Ikkevot Yamim. He received the Swiss 
D. Steinberg Prize (1981) and the German Christian-Wagner- 
Prize. Upon the initiative of his German publisher, Ruebner 
wrote down his life story in German, Ein kurzes langes Leben: 
Von Pressburg nach Merchavia (2004). 

A list of his works in English translation appears in Goell, 
Bibliography and further information is available at the 1rHL 
website at www.ithLorg.il. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 858-9. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Barzel, “Shirah ke-Hithabberut Davar el Davar: 
Iyyun ba-Poetikah ha-Shirit shel T. Ruebner, in: Alei Siah, 21-22 
(1988), 311-323; D. Oren, “Shirato shel T. Ruebner; in: Iton 77, 206 
(1997), 26-29; Y. Ben-David, “Ha-Nezah shel ha-Rega; in: Ahavah mi- 
Mabat Sheni (1997), 150-153; Y. Koren, in: Yedioth Aharonoth (Janu- 
ary 14, 2000); A. Lahav, Ha-Adam ha-Notar: Le-Shirato ha-Me’uheret 


shel T. Ruebner, in: Keshet ha-Hadashah 8 (2004), 158-169; E. Hirsch, 
in: Yedioth Aharonoth (May 15, 2005). 


[Getzel Kressel / Anat Feinberg (24 ed.)] 


RUEDENBERG, REINHOLD (1883-1961), German elec- 
trical engineer. Born in Hanover, Ruedenberg was the chief 
electrical engineer of a leading German company. From 1917 
to 1927, he was a professor at the Technische Hochschule of 
Berlin-Charlottenburg. After the Nazis came to power, he 
went first to London, and then in 1939 to Harvard Univer- 
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sity in the U.S. His many books include: Energie der Wirbel- 
stroeme (1906), Theorie der Kommutation (1907), and Elek- 
trische Schaltvorgaenge (1923). 


°RUEDIGER (Hutzmann), bishop of *Speyer, Germany, from 
1073 to 1090. Ruediger enlarged and fortified the city, encour- 
aging Jewish refugees to settle and augment its prosperity and 
prestige by granting them a charter of privileges (Sept. 13, 
1084), one of the earliest and most magnanimous of medieval 
charters. A contemporary Jewish source emphasizes Ruedi- 
ger’s fatherly and benevolent attitude. In 1090 he took steps to 
have the rights of the Jews confirmed by his ally, *Henry rv. 
His successor saved most of the Speyer Jewish community 
from massacre during the First Crusade (1096). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Epstein, in: MGWJ, 41 (1897), 25-43; Germ 
Jud, 1 (1963), 327-30. 


RUEF, ABRAHAM (1864-1936), U.S. politician. Ruef, who 
was born in San Francisco, was a precocious student at the 
University of California, graduating at 18 with high honors 
and gaining admission to the bar three years later. A brilliant 
attorney, he first entered city politics as an idealistic young 
Republican reformer, but he soon lost faith in the possibili- 
ties of reform. In 1901, when the Union Labor Party of San 
Francisco was created, Ruef opportunistically took control 
of it and secured the election of his friend Eugene E. Schmitz 
as its candidate for mayor. Four years later, he also secured 
the election of the entire Union Labor ticket for the board of 
supervisors, which had authority over both city and county, 
and thus gained almost complete control of the government. 
The San Francisco Graft Prosecution revealed that Ruef had 
received huge attorney’s fees from public utility corpora- 
tions and had bribed most of the supervisors with part of 
the money. He was convicted of bribery in 1908 and served a 
sentence in San Quentin penitentiary from 1911 to 1915. Re- 
leased partly through the efforts of Fremont Older, the news- 
paper editor who had helped initiate the investigation, Ruef 
amassed a fortune in real estate; it was swept away in the de- 
pression of the 1930s. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Bean, Boss Ruef ’s San Francisco (1952). 


[Walton Bean] 


RUEFF, JACQUES (1896-1978), French economist. Born 
in Paris, during World War 1 he served with the French liai- 
son team for the American Expeditionary Force. In 1923 he 
qualified as an inspector of finance and in 1926 joined the 
personal staff of Raymond Poincaré, who was both prime 
minister and finance minister. In 1927 he went to the League 
of Nations where he worked on monetary reform for Greece, 
Bulgaria, and Portugal, and then moved to London as finan- 
cial attaché of the French embassy. In 1934 Rueff returned 
to the Finance Ministry again, concerned with the stabiliza- 
tion of the French currency. At the outbreak of World War 11, 
Rueff was vice governor of the Bank of France, but resigned 
a year later to rejoin the government finance inspection ser- 
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vice. After World War 11, he was concerned with reparations, 
first for France, and then as head of the Inter-Allied Repa- 
rations Agency in Brussels. From 1958 to 1962, he sat on the 
Court of European Communities in Luxemburg, for the sec- 
ond half of the period as its chief justice. Informally he was 
the financial counselor to De Gaulle and was instrumental 
in designing France’s successful 1958 reform. In 1964 Rueff 
was elected to the Académie Frangaise, one of the few econ- 
omists so honored. Over the years, his major concern was 
the advocacy of monetary discipline, and advising France 
and other countries to return to the gold standard to prevent 
depreciation and inflation. 

Rueff was a prolific author. His major publications in- 
clude: Des Sciences physiques aux sciences morales (1922); From 
the Physical to the Social Sciences (1929); Sur une théorie de 
Vinflation (2 vols., 1925); LOrdre social (1945); Epitre aux diri- 
gistes (1949); La régulation monétaire et le probléme institution- 
nel de la monnaie (1953); Discours sur le crédit (1962, 1967°); 
Lge de linflation (1963; The Age of Inflation, 1964); and Les 
Dieux et les rois (1967). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Current Biography, 30 (Feb. 1969), 31-34. 


[Joachim O. Ronall] 


°RUEHS, CHRISTIAN FRIEDRICH (1781-1820), nation- 
alist professor of history and Scandinavian studies in Berlin. 
After the Congress of *Vienna, he opposed Jewish emancipa- 
tion in a pamphlet entitled Ueber die Ansprueche der Juden an 
das deutsche Buergerrecht, which was answered by Michael 
*Hess, Saul *Ascher, and others. In this work, Ruehs maintains 
that Jewry already constitutes a nation complete with laws and 
aristocracy (rabbis) and therefore cannot be granted citizen- 
ship in a Christian state. An unbridgeable gap exists between 
Germans and Jews, stemming from their inherently opposing 
natures. Jews may be tolerated only as a subject nation and 
the medieval restrictions must be reapplied. The basic char- 
acteristics of Judaism being arrogance, authoritarianism, and 
abhorrence of work, only full conversion makes a Jew fit for 
equality. While Ruehs believed himself to be objective and 
free of prejudice, he took pride in never having had any social 
contact whatsoever with Jews. J.E *Fries published a favorable 
review of his work. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Hubmann, “Voelkischer National- 
ismus und Antisemitismus im frithen 19. Jahrhundert. Die Schriften 
von Ruehs und Fries zur Judenfrage,” in: R. Heuer and R.-R. Wu- 
thenow (eds.), Antisemitismus, Zionismus, Antizionismus 1850-1940, 
(1997), 10-34; E. Sterling, Judenhaf’. Die Anftnge des politischen An- 
tisemitismus in Deutschland 1815-1850 (1969); J. Katz, From Prejudice 
to Destruction. Anti-Semitism 1700-1933 (1980). 


RUELF, ISAAC (1831-1902), rabbi, early advocate of *Hibbat 
Zion and political Zionism. Born in Rauisch-Holzhausen, a 
village in Hesse, Ruelf worked as a teacher until his rabbini- 
cal ordination in 1857. In 1865 he received his academic degree 
from the University of Rostock. In the same year, he became 
the rabbi of Memel and continued in this capacity until his 
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retirement. He spent his last years with his family in Bonn. 
As the rabbi of Memel, he began a new page in the history of 
the rabbinate of Western Europe. He took an interest in the 
East European Jews who lived on the other side of the Ger- 
man-Russian border and organized relief projects for them, 
especially during the years of famine at the end of the 1860s. 
He made two trips to Russian Lithuania, the first in order to 
acquaint himself with the lives of East European Jews and the 
second after the outbreak of pogroms against Russian Jewry 
at the beginning of the 1880s. He published his impressions 
of these two trips in Meine Reise nach Kowno (1869), and Drei 
Tage im juedischen Russland (1882). In these works he writes 
with great sympathy and affection of rooted Jewish life in the 
East, which he compares favorably with the rootlessness of 
Jewish life in the West. His name became so intimately as- 
sociated with various relief projects undertaken on behalf of 
Russian and Lithuanian Jews that he became known as “Dok- 
tor Huelf” (meaning “help”). 

Ruelf was profoundly influenced by *Pinsker’s Autoe- 
manzipation (1882) and in 1883 published a book in German 
with the Hebrew title of Aruchas Bas Ami (Aruhat Bat Ami), 
in which he discusses the Jewish problem in Europe and the 
ways of solving it. Ruelf’s book is distinguished by its clear 
designation of Erez Israel as the location for the solution, and 
by its insistence on the value of speaking Hebrew in the fu- 
ture Jewish state, which is explicitly mentioned. Pinsker ac- 
knowledged that Ruelf’s book complemented his own. After 
this Ruelf became active in the Hibbat Zion movement, and 
with the appearance of *Herzl, he became one of his great- 
est admirers. With the emergence of the rabbinical protest 
in Germany against the holding of the First Zionist Congress 
in Munich (see *Protestrabbiner), Ruelf was one of the few 
Western rabbis to come out strongly against the anti-Zionist 
rabbis. He was also one of the first to clarify the question of 
“dual loyalty,’ i.e., of the relation between German citizen- 
ship and Zionism. He was active in the affairs of the World 
Zionist Organization and the German Zionist Federation un- 
til the end of his life. 

Ruelf published a number of philosophical works, includ- 
ing: Wissenschaft des Weltgedankens und der Gedankenwelt (2 
vols., 1888); Wissenschaft der Krafteinheit (1895); Wissenschaft 
der Geisteseinheit (1898); and Wissenschaft der Gotteseinheit 
(1888-1903). He also acted as the editor of the daily newspa- 
per Memeler Dampfboote. Aruchas Bas Ami was published in 
a Hebrew translation with the addition of correspondence, a 
monograph, and a bibliography by A. Levinson (1946). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Michael, in: BLBI, 6, no. 22 (1963), 126- 


47. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


RUFEISEN, JOSEPH (1887-1949), Czechoslovakian Zionist 
leader. Born in Ostrava, at the age of 14 Rufeisen founded a 
Zionist society among the secondary school pupils of his town. 
He studied law in Vienna, where he became one of the lead- 
ers of the movement of Zionist students and a founder of the 
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Ha-Koah sports society. On completing his studies in 1910, he 
settled in his native town as an advocate. When the Czecho- 
slovak Republic was established in 1918 Rufeisen was among 
the founders of the Jewish National Council and was elected 
president of the Zionist District Committee of Moravia and 
Silesia. In 1921 he was elected president of the Zionist Orga- 
nization of Czechoslovakia, whereupon the headquarters of 
the movement were transferred from Prague to Ostrava. He 
held this position until the spring of 1938 when he left for 
Palestine. He attended all the Zionist Congresses from 1921 
on and was a member of the Zionist Actions Committee and 
the central judicial and economic institutions of the World 
Zionist Organization. In Palestine he settled in Tel Aviv and 
was alternately president and vice president of the Association 
of General Zionists, as well as president of the Association of 
Czechoslovak Immigrants. 

Rufeisen was convinced that the future of the Jewish peo- 
ple was linked to the future of Erez Israel, and he therefore 
considered the rapid development of the land to be its princi- 
pal task. He was involved in most of the national economic en- 
terprises while at the same time he turned his attention to the 
human element required for the realization of Zionism - and 
especially to the pioneering movement. Rufeisen was among 
the leaders of General Zionists and maintained an alliance 
with the Zionist-Socialist camp. In political matters, he was 
among the active supporters of *Weizmann. Although he was 
in favor of “work in the present” (see *Helsingfors Program) 
in the Diaspora, because he believed that a strong Diaspora 
would serve as a safeguard and support for the rapid and se- 
cure development of Erez Israel, he himself concentrated on 
working for Erez Israel. He gathered around himself a group 
of Zionist activists which became the leadership and executive 
arm of the Zionist movement in Czechoslovakia. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ch. Yahil, Devarim al ha-Ziyyonut ha- 
Czechoslovakit (1967); idem, in: Gesher, 13 (1967), 59-60. 

[Chaim Yahil] 


RUFUS OF SAMARIA (c. 100 C.£.), earliest Jewish physi- 
cian and writer on medicine whose name has been preserved. 
Recent studies indicate that Rufus was the first Jew to write 
commentaries in Greek on the works of Hippocrates. Ac- 
cording to the German scholar Pfaff, Rufus of Samaria was a 
learned and wealthy Jewish physician who emigrated to Rome 
from Samaria. It is possible that he changed his original He- 
brew name to the Latin name Rufus because of its similarity 
in sound to rofe, the Hebrew word for physician. He learned 
Greek, wrote medical books in that language, and collected an 
extensive library of commentaries on Hippocrates, to which 
he added several of his own. Although *Josephus mentions 
several contemporaries named Rufus, it is not possible to 
identify the physician Rufus with any of them. The second- 
century Greek physician *Galen was careful to distinguish 
between Rufus of Samaria and his contemporary, the bet- 
ter known Rufus of Ephesus. That Rufus of Samaria was an 
eminent medical authority is clear from the fact that Galen 
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At the second session of the Assembly of Jewish Nota- 
bles Mole presented 12 questions on four main aspects of so- 
cial and political life: 

A: THE CIVIL-MATRIMONIAL ASPECT. 

(1) Is it lawful for Jews to marry more than one wife? 

(2) Is divorce allowed by the Jewish religion? Is divorce 
valid when not pronounced by courts of justice, but 
by virtue of laws in contradiction to those of the 
French Code? 

(3) Is intermarriage with Christians permitted to Jews 
or does the law allow the Jews to intermarry only 
among themselves? 

B: THE POLITICAL-PATRIOTIC ASPECT. 

(4) In the eyes of Jews, are Frenchmen considered as 
their brothers or are they considered as strangers? 

(5) In either case, what line of conduct does their law 
prescribe toward Frenchmen not of their religion? 

(6) Do Jews born in France and treated by the laws of 
French citizens, consider France as their country? 
Are they bound to defend it? Are they bound to 
obey the laws and to conform to the civil code? 

C: THE FEAR OF A “STATE WITHIN STATE.” 

(7) Who appoints the rabbis? 

(8) What police jurisdiction do rabbis exercise among 
Jews? What judicial power do they enjoy among 
themselves? 

(9) Are the forms of choice of rabbis and their police 
judicial jurisdiction regulated by law, or are they 
only sanctioned by custom? 

D: THE MORAL-SOCIO-ECONOMIC ASPECT. 

(10) Are there professions which the law of the Jews for- 
bids them from exercising? 

(11) Does the law forbid the Jews to take usury from 
their brothers? 

(12) Does it forbid or does it allow the taking of usury 
from strangers? 

Formulation of the answers was entrusted to a “commit- 
tee of twelve,’ headed by the halakhic scholar David *Sinzheim 
of Strasbourg. Sinzheim applied a remarkable degree of flex- 
ibility to his formulation, and while avoiding any infringe- 
ment of halakhic principles, he was careful not to prejudice 
the civic status of French Jewry, which, it was thought, would 
be endangered should the answers fail to satisfy the emperor. 
Patriotic declarations were adopted unanimously at the ple- 
nary session in reply to questions 4 to 6, stating inter alia: “A 
French Jew considers himself in England as among strangers, 
although he may be among Jews... To such a pitch is this sen- 
timent carried among them, that, during the last war, French 
Jews have been fighting desperately against other Jews, the 
subjects of countries then at war with France.” 

The answer to question 3 was fiercely disputed in the as- 
sembly. While the “progressives” favored mixed marriages, the 
upholders of orthodoxy insisted that such marriages had no 
validity from the religious point of view. The latter view was 
incorporated in the answers. Another difficulty arose, regard- 
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ing questions 11-12 on usury, a problem widely disputed in Eu- 
rope over many centuries. The answer stated that post-Mosaic 
Judaism, which no longer retains its egalitarian-agricultural 
character, permits “interest” (the assembly rejected the term 
“usury” for the Hebrew neshekh) to all alike, Jews as well as 
non-Jews. This is based on an apologetic definition, current 
from the 17" century, where in the biblical text “brother” de- 
notes a citizen of the same state, whatever his religion may 
be, while “stranger” denotes a citizen of a foreign state. This 
point additionally reinforced the previous answers concern- 
ing civil brotherhood. 

In reply to questions 7-9 the delegates stated inter alia 
that the rabbis had no authority over communal life. They 
also stressed that the communal authority had become im- 
paired by lack of organization and lack of funds, after com- 
munal dues had become voluntary since the French Revolu- 
tion and Emancipation. 

An introduction to all 12 answers reiterated that accord- 
ing to halakhah the secular “prince” is the final authority in 
political or civil matters. Consequently, should their religious 
code, or its various interpretations, contain commands on 
civil or political matters at variance with those of the French 
code, those commands would, of course, cease to influence 
and govern them. 

The content of these answers, as well as letters from the 
delegates of various countries, show that the majority of the 
assembly considered such statements to be a compromise, in 
form but not in substance, between the laws of the state and 
those of halakhah. 

The deliberations of the assembly aroused interest among 
both Jewish and non-Jewish circles in Europe. Its “Transac- 
tions” consisting of the questions, answers, minutes (after in- 
ternal censorship), and part of the public debates before and 
during the sessions, were published in French. They were re- 
published the following year with the deliberations and de- 
cisions of the *Sanhedrin, and subsequently in English, Ital- 
ian, and German at different times and places in varying ver- 
sions. 

The answers generally suited Napoleon. He decided to 
establish in accordance with their spirit an ecclesiastical orga- 
nization to lead the Jews as French citizens of the Mosaic faith. 
The latter sessions of the assembly were therefore devoted to 
framing statutes to regulate the “ecclesiastical structure” of the 
Jewish religion. They provided for the abolition of communal 
organizations and establishment of the *Consistories, whose 
authority was limited to the appointment of rabbis, determi- 
nation of their salaries, regulation of religious services, and 
the maintenance of synagogues; a central consistory was es- 
tablished in Paris. The budget was secured by a compulsory 
Jewish consistorial tax. The statutes were received with satis- 
faction by almost all participants. For the delegates from Al- 
sace-Lorraine, they provided a setting for the continuation 
of their communal life with an assured budget, while other 
delegates welcomed the statutes as an expression of their own 
ideas for improving Jewish society. The sole exception was the 
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mentions him in such detail, although the latter was no great 
friend of the Jews. Galen maintained that whereas Jews (in- 
cluding Rufus) “believed,” he (Galen) was “convinced.” And, 
although Galen used Rufus’ writings as source material, he felt 
that Rufus as a Jew, was incapable of appreciating the spirit of 
the Greek Hippocrates and was therefore unable to produce 
appropriate commentaries. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Walzer, Galen on Jews and Christians 
(1949), 9; 17, 80; E. Pfaff, in: Hermes, 67 (1932), 356 ff. 


[Suessmann Muntner] 


RUHAMAH (Heb. 19719), kibbutz in the southern coastal 
Plain of Israel, 7 mi. (12 km.) E. of Sederot, affiliated with Kib- 
butz Arzi ha-Shomer ha-Zair. The land for Ruhamah was ac- 
quired in 1913 by the Palestine Land Development Company 
(PLDC) for a Zionist settlers group in Moscow, Sheerit Yis- 
rael, whose members, however, failed to reach Palestine. A 
workers’ group was afterward entrusted with occupying the 
remote site, then the southernmost Jewish outpost. The work- 
ers persevered there until 1917, when the Turks demanded that 
they evacuate the area toward which the Allied forces under 
General Allenby were advancing. In 1920 another group of 
Jewish workers came to work at the site, planting olives, al- 
mond trees, and vines. The place was abandoned in the 1929 
Arab riots and resettled in 1932, but again given up when the 
1936-39 Arab riots broke out. In 1944, when efforts were made 
to enlarge the Jewish settlement network in the south and the 
Negev, the present kibbutz, whose founders originated from 
Romania, settled there. Their primary task was reclamation 
of the loess soil, where deep desert ravines had created bad- 
lands. In the Israeli *War of Independence (1948), Ruhamah 
repeatedly came under attack, first by Arab irregulars, and 
then by the invading Egyptian Army. The kibbutz held out 
and, in the later stages of the war, contributed to the final ex- 
pulsion of the Egyptians in Operation Ten Plagues. In 1970 the 
kibbutz had 510 inhabitants, dropping to 384 in 2002. Farm- 
ing was based on field crops, poultry, citrus groves, and dairy 
cattle (in partnership with Kibbutz *Dorot). It also had a large 
brush factory and an electronics plant. The name “Ruhamah” 


derives from Hosea 2:3. 
[Efraim Orni] 


RUKEYSER, MERRYLE STANLEY (1897-1988), U.S. finan- 
cial journalist and author. Born in Chicago, Rukeyser was ed- 
ucated at Columbia University. He was financial editor of the 
New York Tribune (1920-23) and the New York Evening Jour- 
nal (1923-26). He taught at Columbia University’s graduate 
school of journalism from 1918 to 1935. He wrote a financial 
column for the Hearst newspapers (1927-58) and thereafter a 
nationally syndicated column, “Everybody’s Money.’ He also 
lectured extensively in the United States and Europe. 

Rukeyser’s books include Common Sense of Money and 
Investments (1924), Financial Security in a Changing World 
(1940), Ihe Attack on Our Free Choice (1963), The Kennedy 
Recession (1963), and Collective Bargaining (1969). 
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Regarded as one of the most respected market observers 
in America, he was a frequent guest in the 1980s on the televi- 
sion program hosted by his son Louts, Wall Street Week with 
Louis Rukeyser. Another son, WILLIAM, was the first manag- 
ing editor of Money magazine and later became managing 


editor of Fortune. 
[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


RUKEYSER, MURIEL (1913-1980), U.S. poet and author. A 
prominent left-wing writer, Rukeyser published verse collec- 
tions notable for their concern with social problems and the 
individual. These include Theory of Flight (1935), A Turning 
Wind (1939), The Beast in View (1944), Orpheus (1949), and 
Waterlily Fire (1962). She also wrote books for children; The 
Soul and Body of John Brown (1940), a poem; Willard Gibbs: 
American Genius (1942), a biography; One Life (1957), on Wen- 
dell Wilkie; and The Orgy (1965), an Irish fantasy. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Kertesz, The Poetic Vision of Muriel Rukey- 
ser (1980). 


RUMA or ARUMAH (Heb. 1979798, 177979). 

(1). Town in the neighborhood of Shechem, where Abi- 
melech established his residence (Judg. 9:41; corrupted to 
Tormah in Judg. 9:31). It is identified with Khirbat al-‘Urma, 
8% mi. (14 km.) S.E. of Shechem, a large mound with traces 
of walls, where remains of the Canaanite and Israelite peri- 
ods were found. 

(2). Town in Lower Galilee, identified by some scholars 
with Rumah, the birthplace of Zebudah, the daughter of Ped- 
aiah, mother of Jehoiakim, king of Judah (11 Kings 23:36). It 
appears in the annals of Tiglath-Pileser 111 among the Gali- 
lean cities whose inhabitants were exiled in 733/2 B.c.E. It is 
perhaps identical with the Rumah mentioned in the Talmud 
and by Josephus (Tosef., Er. 4:17; Er. 51b; Ty, ibid., 4:1, 22a; Jos., 
Wars, 3:233). It is the present-day Khirbat al-Rima in the plain 
of Bet Netophah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conder-Kitchener, 2 (1882), 387, 402; U. 
Guérin, Description Géographique... Samarie, 2 (1875), 2-3; Abel, 
Geog, 2 (1938), 251, 438; Aharoni, Land, index. 

[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


RUMKOWSKI, CHAIM MORDECHAI (1877-1944), “Elder 
of the Jews” in Lodz ghetto. Born in Ilino, Russia, Rumkowski 
settled in Lodz at the turn of the century. In the period be- 
tween the two world wars, he was engaged in social and wel- 
fare activities, running several Jewish orphanages. He was a 
member of the *General Zionist Party and represented it on 
the council, and later on the committee, of the Jewish com- 
munity in Lodz. Before World War 11, when the Zionists left 
the committee, Rumkowski, contrary to his party’s decision, 
remained in his position. After the Germans captured Lodz 
they nominated him (in October 1939) to the position of “El- 
der of the Jews” (Judenaeltester), a position he held for nearly 
five years, until the liquidation of the Lodz ghetto in August 
1944. At the same time, he was ordered to create a Council of 
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Elders (Beirat) and organize the machinery of the Jewish “self- 
administration.” In August 1944 the ghetto was liquidated, and 
Rumkowski and his family voluntarily joined the last transport 
of Jews to Auschwitz and were murdered there. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.W. Jasni, Die Geshikhte fun Yidn in Lodz..., 
1 (1960), 359-75; J. Trunk, Lodzer Geto... (1962); A. Rudnicki, Kupiec 
lédzki (1963); FE. Kafka, Krita léta (1963), passim; D. Dabrowska and 
L. Dobroszycki (eds.), Kronika getta lodzkiego..., 2 vols. (1965-66), 
passim; D. Dabrowska, in: Bz1H, no. 45-46 (1963), passim; no. 51-52 
(1964), passim; L. Tushnet, in: The Chicago Jewish Forum, 22, no. 
1 (1963), 2-10, incl. bibl.; S.F. Bloom, in: Commentary, 7 (1949), 


111-22. 
[Danuta Dombrowska] 


RUMPLER, EDUARD (1872-1940), German pioneer air- 
craft manufacturer. Rumpler, who was born in Vienna, be- 
gan in 1908 to make his Rumplertaube, an observation plane 
capable of flying at what was then the great height of 25,000 
feet. He built several types of plane. His planes made the first 
long-distance land flights in Germany, and were used by the 
Germans in World War 1. After the war, he conceived plans 
for 150-seater transatlantic airplanes. However, a German air- 
craft industry was prohibited under the terms of the Versailles 
Treaty. Rumpler had also worked in the Daimler and Adler 
works on automobiles, and so he concentrated his postwar 
work in this field. In 1919 he introduced the Rumplertropfen- 
auto, and in 1926 he brought out the first car with front axle 
drive. He was forced to retire by the Nazis in 1933. 


[Samuel Aaron Miller] 


RUNITSCH, OSSIP (1889-1947), Russian actor. Born in St. 
Petersburg of an assimilated family from Vitebsk, Runitsch 
acted for five years on the Russian stage, appeared in the first 
Russian film version of Tolstoy's War and Peace, and became 
a popular screen star known throughout Russia. After the 
Revolution, he went to Germany, acted for the Ufa company, 
toured Central Europe, then turned to the Yiddish stage in 
Riga. He emigrated to South Africa in 1939, acted in Yiddish 
plays, and for several years directed productions for Johan- 
nesburg City Opera seasons. 


RUNKEL, SOLOMON ZALMAN (d. before 1426), rabbi 
and kabbalist. Runkel served as rabbi in Mainz and later in 
Worms. He was the teacher of Jacob *Moellin and the author 
of Hatan Damim (Prague, 1605), a kabbalistic commentary on 
the Pentateuch based on *gematria and *notarikon. 

The work was left unfinished and was completed by Isaac 
ha-Kohen, the son-in-law of *Judah Loew b. Bezalel (the Ma- 
haral) of Prague. Some, however, attribute this work to his 
great-grandson Solomon Zalman Runkel (d. 1562), who was 
rabbi in Cracow and the son-in-law of Meir *Katzenellen- 
bogen. It is also doubtful which S.Z. Runkel wrote a respon- 
sum mentioned in the responsa of R. Meir Katzenellenbogen. 
David *Oppenheim had in his library a manuscript of Runkel’s 
Melizot be-Riv bead Aniyyei Ammenu. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Gesch, 105, 194, 283; J.M. Zunz, Ir ha- 
Zedek (1874), 172, 66 (second pagination); I.T. Eisenstadt and S. Wie- 
ner, Daat Kedoshim (1897-98), 83-84 (first pagination); Watstein, in: 
Sefer ha-Yovel... Nahum Sokolow (1904), 294-5. 


[Abraham David] 


RUPPIN, ARTHUR (1876-1943), Zionist, economist, and so- 
ciologist; originator of the study of the sociology of the Jews 
and “father of Zionist settlement” in Erez Israel. Ruppin was 
responsible for paving the way from political Zionism, which 
was to many people more declarative than substantial, to prag- 
matic Zionism, in which settlement work and political efforts 
were only different facets and names for the same project: the 
building of the land and the people. Born in Rawitsch (Ra- 
wicz), Posen district (then in Prussia), Ruppin was the son of 
an affluent family that had become impoverished and moved 
from a traditional Jewish community on the border between 
Poland and Silesia to Magdeburg, Prussian Saxony, in 1887. His 
experiences as a youth undoubtedly had an influence upon 
his life and his way of thought and are probably the source 
of his understanding of both East and West European Jewry, 
his support of basic social changes, and perhaps even his ten- 
dency toward planning and computing as exactly as possible 
in his personal, academic, and public life. Ruppin was forced 
to leave high school at the age of 15 because of his family’s fi- 
nancial situation, and worked from 1891 to 1899 in the grain 
trade. He passed the examinations for a high school diploma 
as an external student and from 1899 studied law and eco- 
nomics at the Univerity of Berlin and the University of Halle; 
he also spent time on the natural sciences, especially biology. 
From 1902 to 1907, he served in a court and, in the same pe- 
riod (1903-07), he directed the Bureau for Jewish Statistics and 
Demography, which was founded in Berlin by A. *Nossig. In 
1903 he received the Haeckel Prize for his research work Dar- 
winismus und Sozialwissenschaft, and in 1904 he published Die 
Juden der Gegenwart, in which he laid the foundations for the 
descriptive sociology of the Jews. 

This work, which was published in a number of editions 
and languages, based its discussion of the position of the Jews 
upon a demographic and statistical analysis, instead of the 
propaganda and rhetoric ideology that governed such dis- 
cussions at the time. Ruppin corrected and brought the book 
up to date in each new edition and expanded it into Soziolo- 
gie der Juden, published in two volumes in Berlin (1930-31) 
and in four parts in Hebrew (1932-34). The book appeared in 
English under the titles The Jews in the Modern World (1934) 
and Jewish Fate and Future (1940). 

When the first edition of Die Juden der Gegenwart (1904) 
was published, Ruppin was not yet a Zionist (although he 
supported the Zionist idea), but the book brought him closer 
to the Zionist movement and to its goal of solving the Jew- 
ish problem by founding a Jewish society and a state in Erez 
Israel based upon systematic urban and rural settlement. In 
1907 the young sociologist traveled to Erez Israel on behalf of 
the Zionist Organization to study the situation there and probe 
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the possibilities for the Zionist Organization’s work in the 
country. This trip brought about Ruppin’s connection with the 
Zionist Organization. The Zionist Executive, headed by David 
*Wolftsohn, appointed him head of its Palestine Office, which 
he established in Jaffa in 1908. From then until his death — with 
periodic intermissions devoted to scientific work or travels - 
Ruppin was responsible for the work of Zionist settlement 
in Erez Israel. In 1916 he was forced by Jamal Pasha to leave 
the country and move to Constantinople, where he directed 
the activities to aid the yishuv both by distributing informa- 
tion on what was happening in Erez Israel and by organizing 
the transfer of capital to the country. In 1920 he returned to 
Jerusalem, and in 1920-21 was a member of the Zionist Com- 
mission, from 1921 to 1927 and again from 1929 to 1931 he was 
a member of the Zionist Executive, and from 1933 to 1935 a 
member of the *Jewish Agency Executive. From 1933 he was 
head of the Jewish Agency Department for the Settlement of 
German Immigrants and from 1935 he directed the Institute 
for Economic Research in Erez Israel, which he founded. He 
also served, from 1926, as lecturer and later professor of the 
sociology of the Jews in the Hebrew University. 

His greatest achievements outside the field of the sociol- 
ogy of the Jews were in that of settlement. Ruppin’s work can 
be divided into four periods: in the first (1908-14) he laid the 
foundations for Zionist settlement; in the second (1914-18) 
he participated in the struggle to save the yishuv from de- 
struction; in the third (1920-33) he took part in the system- 
atic expansion of settlement in the cities and rural areas and 
of the country’s economy, throughout political and economic 
crises; and in the last period (1933-42), when he was a recog- 
nized expert on the economy of the country and the sociol- 
ogy of the Jews, he filled a central role in the absorption of the 
Fifth Aliyah, which brought tens of thousands of immigrants 
from Germany and refugees from Nazi-occupied Europe, and 
in solving the problems that resulted from their migration. 
The greatest importance (in Ruppin’s estimation as well) is 
placed upon the first period, in which he paved the way for 
the Zionist Organization’s systematic settlement work, in co- 
operation with the pioneers of the Second Aliyah, who had 
begun to stream into the country in 1905. His activity saved 
from failure both the Zionist Organization and the members 
of the Second Aliyah, who were seeking the proper road and 
were without appropriate financial means, and laid the foun- 
dations for all that followed. His success brought about the 
recognition of the fact that the most important factor in settle- 
ment work was the settler and that the settler and the settle- 
ment agency must work together as equal partners in every 
enterprise. In this way Ruppin created the proper conditions 
for the pioneers’ activities and transformed their enthusiasm 
into a driving force for the settlement of Erez Israel. 

This basic outlook also aided in the creation of new forms 
of settlements — the kevuzah and the kibbutz, the moshav 
ovedim, and the moshav shittufi, middle-class villages, etc. 
(see *Israel, State of: Settlement) - and defended them against 
all their opponents. From the outset of his work, Ruppin as- 
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pired to purchase contiguous tracts of land for agricultural 
settlement and to create a self-governing population. He en- 
couraged and enabled the acquisition of large tracts of land 
in the Jezreel Valley (on behalf of the Palestine Land Devel- 
opment Corporation, which he established in 1908, and the 
*Jewish National Fund) and in other regions. He was also in- 
strumental in the establishment of Tel Aviv and the purchase 
of land in Haifa on Mount Carmel and its slopes (Hadar ha- 
Karmel) and from the Greek Patriarch in Jerusalem (on which 
Rehavyah and other quarters were established). He was very 
concerned with the problem of Arab-Jewish cooperation, and 
in order to study this problem and its consequences, together 
with a small group of men, he established *Berit Shalom in 
1925 and headed it until 1929, working for the establishment 
of a binational state in Palestine. In view of the Arab riots and 
uprisings in 1929, 1936, and thereafter, however, he came to the 
conclusion that the time was not yet ripe for fruitful Arab-Jew- 
ish negotiations, in which each nation would receive its due. 
He therefore believed it necessary to strengthen the Jewish 
position in the country economically and politically in order 
to create a situation in which both sides would be willing to 
cooperate to their mutual benefit. 

His collection of essays, Three Decades of Palestine, was 
published in English in 1936. His autobiography in Hebrew, 
Pirkei Hayyai, edited by A. Bein, appeared posthumously (3 
vols., 1968, 1970). Memoirs, Diaries, Letters appeared in Eng- 
lish in 1971. Kefar Ruppin in the Beth-Shean Valley, an agri- 
cultural school in Emek Hefer, and a botanical garden in De- 
ganyah Alef are named after him. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Bein, Return to the Soil (1952), index; B. 
Blau, in: HJ, 11 (1949), 145-62, passim; A. Ruppin, Pirkei Hayyai, 1 
(1968), 9-31, introd. by B. Katznelson; A. Bein, Biographical Essay, 
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RUSE (Russe, Rustchuk), port city on the Danube in N.E. 
Bulgaria. The Turkish traveler Evlyia Chelebi (17" century) 
relates that Jewish merchants visited the town briefly. When 
the Austrians besieged Belgrade in 1788, several of its Jews es- 
caped to Ruse. They were the founders of the Jewish commu- 
nity and were later joined by Jews from other towns. In 1797 
the first synagogue was built. During the Russo-Turkish War 
(1828), the Jews fled to Walachia and although they did not 
all return after the war, the community nevertheless contin- 
ued to grow. The merchants imported goods from Austria and 
Saxony and exported those of the country. The first rabbi of 
the community was Abraham Graciani (1806-14), the author 
of Sheerit Yaakov. In 1826 a new synagogue was built and in 
1852 the Giron synagogue was founded and was followed by 
the Shalom synagogue in 1858. There was also an Ashkenazi 
community and Zionist newspapers and periodicals were 
published there. In 1905 there were 4,028 Jews in Ruse and 
in 1938, 3,000. In 1943 many Jews from Sofia were deported 
to Ruse. With the establishment of the State of Israel, most of 
the Jews emigrated. In 2004 there were around 200 Jews in 
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Ruse, affiliated with the local branch of the nationwide Sha- 
lom organization. (For further information on the Holocaust 
Period, see *Bulgaria.) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.A. Rosanes, Istoriah di la Cominidad Isra- 
elitah di Rustchuk, 1 (1914). 


[Simon Marcus / Emil Kalo (24 ed.)] 


RUSSELL (originally Levy), HENRY (1813-1900), English 
composer and singer. Born at Sheerness, Russell was a prodigy 
who performed as a child before King George 1v. He studied 
music at Bologna and in his thirties spent many years tour- 
ing the U.S. and Canada. After his return to England, he was 
chorus master at Her Majesty’s Theatre, London. Russell wrote 
nearly 800 songs; among the most successful are “There's a 
Good Time Coming Boys” and “Cheer! Boys, Cheer!” His 
“A Life on the Ocean Wave” became the regimental march of 
the Royal Marines. 

By his first wife, who was not Jewish, Henry Russell had 
two sons: William Clark Russell (1844-1911), novelist and bi- 
ographer, and Henry Russell (1871-1937), manager of the Royal 
Opera House, Covent Garden, and founder and first manager 
of the Boston Opera House in the U.S. 

His son by his second wife, a Jewess, was SIR LANDON 
RONALD (1873-1938), British orchestral conductor. Born in 
London, Ronald conducted opera at Covent Garden in 1894, 
accompanied the singer Melba on her American tour, and ap- 
peared before Queen Victoria in 1897 and 1898. After a period 
of conducting in musical comedy, he became known in the 
cities of Britain and the Continent principally as a symphony 
conductor. Ronald specialized in the interpretation of Elgar, 
composed songs and incidental music for the theater, and was 
principal of the Guildhall School of Music, London, 1910-37. 
He was knighted in 1922. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P.H. Emden, Jews of Britain (1944), 507-10; A. 
Barnett, Western Synagogue through Two Centuries, 1761-1961 (1961), 
u18f., 150, 219; Grove, Dict; Baker, Biog Dict. 


RUSSIA, former empire in Eastern Europe; from 1918 the 
Russian Soviet Federative Socialist Republic (R.S.ES.R.), from 
1923 the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (U.S.S.R.); from 
1990 the Russian Federation. 


Until 1772 

ORIGINS. The penetration of Jews into the territories now in- 
corporated within the Union began in the border regions be- 
yond the Caucasus Mountains and the shores of the Black Sea. 
Traditions and legends connect the arrival of the Jews in *Ar- 
menia and *Georgia with the *Ten Lost Tribes (c. 721 B.C.E.) or 
with the Babylonian *Exile (586 B.c.£.). Clearer information 
on the settlement of the Jews in these regions has come down 
from the Hellenistic period. Ruins, recordings, and inscrip- 
tions on tombstones testify to the existence of important Jew- 
ish communities in the Greek colonies on the Black Sea shores, 
Chersonesus near *Sevastopol, *Kerch, and other places. Re- 
ligious persecutions in the *Byzantine Empire caused many 
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Jews to emigrate to these communities. At the time of the wars 
between the Muslims and Persians during the seventh century 
many Jews emigrated to the Caucasus and beyond, where they 
established communities which during subsequent genera- 
tions maintained relations with the centers of Jewish learning 
in Babylonia and Persia. From the early Middle Ages, Jewish 
merchants, referred to in Hebrew as holkhei Rusyah, regularly 
traveled through the Slavonic and Khazar lands on their way 
to India and China. They traded in slaves, textiles, hides, spices 
and arms. It was during this period that the accepted term in 
Hebrew literature for those lands - Erez Kenaan (“Land of Ca- 
naan”) - appeared (originating in the etymological interpreta- 
tion of the name “Slavs”), and the merchants were said to be 
familiar with the “language of Canaan” (Slavonic). It is clear 
that the conversion to Judaism of the kingdom of the *Kha- 
zars during the first half of the eighth century was to a certain 
degree due to the existence of the many Jewish communities 
in this region. Jews from the Christian and Muslim countries 
which bordered upon the Khazar realm were later attracted 
to the Jewish kingdom. Possibly refugees who escaped from 
this kingdom formed one of the elements of Russian Jewry in 
later generations, though their proportion in the composition 
of this Jewry is still under discussion. 

The kingdom of the Jewish Khazars is referred to in an- 
cient Russian literature as the “Land of the Jews,” and warriors 
of the Russian epic poetry wage war against the Jewish warrior, 
the “zhidovin? According to one tradition, Prince Vladimir of 
Kiev conversed with Jews on religion before accepting Ortho- 
dox Christianity. At the same time, there were Jews living in 
Kiev. Ancient Russian sources mention the “Gate of the Jews” 
in Kiev. The Jews lived in the town under the protection of the 
prince, and when the inhabitants of the town rebelled against 
Prince Vladimir 11 Monomachus (1117) they also attacked the 
houses of the Jews. Extracts of religious *disputations held in 
Kiev between monks and clergy and Jews have been preserved 
in the early Russian religious literature. There were also Jewish 
settlements in *Chernigov and Vladimir-Volynski. The Jews 
of Kiev also communicated with their coreligionists in Baby- 
lonia and Western Europe on religious questions. During the 
12 century, there is mention of R. *Moses of Kiev who cor- 
responded with Rabbenu Jacob b. Meir *Tam and with the 
Gaon *Samuel b. Ali of Baghdad. 

The invasion of the Mongols (1237) and their rule brought 
much suffering to the Jews of Russia. An important commu- 
nity - *Rabbanites as well as *Karaites - subsequently devel- 
oped in Theodosia (*Feodosiya, Crimea) and its surroundings, 
first under Genoese rule (1260-1475) and later under the Ta- 
tar khans of Crimea. 


FROM THE 14TH CENTURY. From the beginning of the 14 
century, the Lithuanians gained control over western Russia. 
Under Lithuania the first extensive privileges were granted 
to Jewish communities in the region at the end of the 14" 
century. Under Poland-Lithuania the wave of Jewish emigra- 
tion and large-scale settlement from Poland to the *Ukraine, 
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*Volhynia, and *Podolia from the middle of the 16" century 
laid the foundations at the close of this century for most of 
the Jewish communities of the Ukraine and Belorussia, and 
their Polish-Jewish culture and autonomy (see *Great Poland; 
*Councils of the Lands). In 1648-49 the *Chmielnicki massa- 
cres devastated the Jews of the Ukraine, and some years later 
the Muscovite armies annihilated the Jews in the cities of Be- 
lorussia and Lithuania that they had captured. During the 18 
century, the Jews suffered severely during the revolts of the 
*Haidamacks. With the partitions of Poland at the end of the 
18" century, most of the Jews of Lithuania and the Ukraine, 
and at the beginning of the 19" century also those of Poland, 
found themselves under Russian rule. During the 19" and 20 
centuries Russian Jewry was, however, essentially an organic 
continuity of the Jewry of Poland and Lithuania in the ethnic 
as well as cultural respects. 


PRINCIPALITY OF Moscow. In the principality of Moscow, 
the nucleus of the future Russian Empire, Jews were not toler- 
ated. This negative attitude toward Jews was connected with 
the negative attitude to foreigners in general, who were con- 
sidered heretics and agents of the enemies of the state. Dur- 
ing the 15** century, Jews arrived within the borders of the 
principality of Moscow in the wake of their trade from both 
the Tatar kingdom of Crimea and Poland-Lithuania. Dur- 
ing the 1470s, the religious sect known in Russian history as 
the “*Judaizers” (Zhidovstvuyushchiye) was discovered in the 
large commercial city of *Novgorod and at the court in Mos- 
cow. The Jews were accused of having influenced and initiated 
the establishment of the sect. When Czar Ivan rv Vasilievich 
(“the Terrible”; 1530-84) temporarily annexed the town of 
Pskov to his territory, he ordered that all Jews who refused to 
convert to Christianity should be drowned in the river. Dur- 
ing the following two centuries, Jews entered Russia either il- 
legally or with authorization from Poland and Lithuania on 
trade, and they occasionally settled in border towns. Repeated 
decrees issued by the Russian rulers prohibiting the entry of 
Jewish merchants within their territories, and explicit articles 
included in the treaties between Poland and Russia empha- 
sizing these prohibitions, testify that this penetration was a 
regular occurrence. Small Jewish communities existed during 
the early 19" century in the region of *Smolensk. In 1738 the 
Jew, Baruch b. Leib, was arrested and accused of having con- 
verted the officer Alexander *Voznitsyn to Judaism. Both were 
burned at the stake in St. Petersburg. In 1742 Czarina Eliza- 
beth Petrovna ordered the expulsion of the few Jews living in 
her kingdom. When the senate attempted to obtain cancella- 
tion of the expulsion order by pointing out the economic loss 
which would be suffered by the Russian merchants and the 
state, the czarina retorted: “I do not want any benefit from the 
enemies of Christ.” 

At the beginning of the reign of Catherine 11, the ques- 
tion of authorizing the entry of Jews for trading purposes 
again arose. The czarina, who was inclined toward authorizing 
their admission, was compelled to reverse her decision in the 
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face of hostile public opinion. Some Jews nevertheless pen- 
etrated into Russia during this period, while the authorities 
did not disturb those living in the territories conquered from 
Turkey in 1768 (Crimea and the Black Sea shore) and even 
unofficially encouraged the settlement of additional Jews in 
these territories. The question of the presence of Jews within 
the borders of the empire was however decided by histori- 
cal circumstances, when at the close of the 18 century hun- 
dreds of thousands of Jews were placed under the dominion 
of the czars as a result of the three partitions of Poland (1772, 
1793 and 1795). 


Within the Russian Empire: First Phase (1772-1881) 

The Jews who lived in the regions annexed by Russia (the 
“Western Region” and the “Vistula Region” in the terms of 
the Russian administration) formed a distinct social class. In 
continuation of their economic functions in Poland-Lithuania, 
they essentially formed the middle class between the aristoc- 
racy and the landowners on the one hand, and the masses of 
enslaved peasants on the other. Many of them earned their 
livelihood from the lease of villages, flour mills, forests, inns 
and taverns. Others were merchants, shopkeepers or hawk- 
ers. The remainder were craftsmen who worked for both land- 
owner and peasant. Some of them lived in townlets which had 
mostly been founded on the initiative of the landowners and 
served as centers for the merchants and the craftsmen, while 
others lived in villages or at junctions of routes. It is estimated 
that the occupational structure of the Jews at the beginning 
of the 19» century was as shown in Table: 19tt-Century Jew- 
ish Occupations, Russia. 


19th-Century Jewish Occupations, Russia 








Occupation % 

Innkeeping and leases 30 
Trade and brokerage 30 
Crafts 15 
Agriculture 1 
No fixed occupation 21 
Religious officials 3 








The economic position of the Jews steadily deteriorated with 
their confinement to the *Pale of Settlement (see below), their 
rapid growth in numbers, and consequent gradual proletari- 
anization and increasing pauperization. The autonomy of the 
Jewish community was at first recognized. The Jews main- 
tained their traditional educational network. 

When they came under Russian rule, many of the com- 
munities had become heavily indebted. Economic difficul- 
ties, the burden of taxes — in particular the meat tax (see *ko- 
robka) — and social tensions drove many Jews to abandon the 
townlets and settle in villages or on the estates of noblemen. 
During the period of their transfer to Russian domination, 
the Jews of the “Western Region” were involved in a grave 
conflict between the *Hasidim and the *Mitnaggedim. Once 
the Russian government gained control of this region, it be- 
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came involved in this conflict. Complaints and slander even 
resulted in the arrest of *Shneur Zalman of Lyady in 1798 and 
his transfer to St. Petersburg for interrogation. The various 
hasidic “courts” (the most important of which were those of 
*Lubavichi-Lyady, *Stolin, Talnoye, *Gora-Kalwaria, *Alek- 
sandrow), as well as the yeshivot of the mitnaggedic type in 
Lithuania (the most important in the townlets of *Volozhin, 
founded in 1803, *Mir, *Telz (Telsiai), Eishishki (Eisiskes), and 
*Slobodka; see also *Maggid; *Musar movement) combined to 
form a flourishing and variegated Jewish culture. 


CRYSTALLIZATION OF RUSSIAN POLICY TOWARD THE JEWS. 
From the beginning of its annexation of the Polish territories, 
the Russian government adopted the attitude of viewing the 
Jews there as the “Jewish Problem,” to be solved ultimately by 
their *assimilation or expulsion. During the first 50 years after 
incorporation within the borders of the empire, the general 
tendency of the government was to maintain the status of the 
Jews as it had been under Polish rule, while adapting it to the 
Russian requirements. A decree of 1791 confirmed the right of 
residence of the Jews in the territories annexed from Poland 
and permitted their settlement in the uninhabited steppes of 
the Black Sea shore, conquered from Turkey at the close of the 
18 century, and in the provinces to the east of the R. Dnieper 
(*Chernigov and *Poltava) only. Thus crystallized the Pale of 
Settlement, which took its final form with the annexation of 
Bessarabia in 1812, and the “Kingdom of Poland” in 1815, ex- 
tending from the Baltic Sea to the Black Sea and including 25 
provinces with an area of nearly 1,000,000 sq. km. (286,000 
sq. mi.). The Jews formed one ninth of the total population 
of the area. Jewish residence was also authorized in *Cour- 
land and, at a later date, in the Caucasus and Russian Central 
Asia to Jews who had lived in these regions before the Rus- 
sian conquest. 

In the regions annexed from Poland, the Jews were caught 
up in the dilemma facing czarist rule there. The regime, whose 
power rested on the nobility, refrained from throwing the 
responsibility for the miserable plight of the mainly Ortho- 
dox peasants onto the Christian landowners, mainly of the 
Polish Catholic nobility, preferring to blame the Jews in 
the villages; it accepted the claim of the local nobility and of- 
ficials allied to it that the Jews were causing the exploitation 
of the peasants (see G.R. *Derzhavin). The Jewish autonomy 
and independent culture added to this antagonism, as being 
alien to the Russian centralist regime and Christian-feudal 
culture. 

These concerns animated the first “Jewish Statute” pro- 
mulgated in 1804. Its first article authorized the admission of 
the Jews to all the elementary, secondary and higher schools 
in Russia. Jews were also authorized to establish their own 
schools, provided that the language of instruction was Rus- 
sian, Polish or German. The most important of the economic 
articles of the statute was the prohibition of the residence of 
Jews in the villages, of all leasing activity in the villages, and of 
the sale of alcoholic beverages (see *Wine and Liquor Trade) 
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to the peasants. This struck at the source of livelihood of thou- 
sands of Jewish families. The legislation therefore declared that 
Jews would be allowed to settle as peasants on their lands or 
on the lands which would be allocated to them by the gov- 
ernment. Government support was also promised to factories 
which would employ Jewish workers and to craftsmen. 

In 1817 Alexander 1 outlawed the *blood libel which had 
caused terror and suffering to the Jewish communities in the 
18 century. 

A short while after the publication of the “Jewish Statute,” 
the expulsion of the Jews from the villages began, as did their 
settlement in southern Russia. It was, however, soon evident 
that agricultural settlement (see *agriculture) could not rap- 
idly absorb the thousands of Jewish families who had been re- 
moved from their livelihoods. The expulsion order was there- 
fore delayed, this being also due to the political and military 
situation in Russia during the war against Napoleon. Only in 
1822 was the systematic expulsion of the Jews from the villages, 
especially in the provinces of Belorussia, resumed. An unsuc- 
cessful attempt was also made to induce the Jews to convert to 
Christianity by promises of *emancipation and government 
support for their settlement on the land. 


UNDER NICHOLAS I. The reign of *Nicholas 1 (1825-55) forms 
a somber chapter in the history of Russian Jewry. This czar, 
notorious in Russian history for his cruelty, sought to solve 
the “Jewish Problem” by suppression and coercion. In 1827 he 
ordered the conscription of Jewish youths into the army under 
the iniquitous *Cantonists system which conscripted youths 
aged from 12 to 25 years into military service; those aged un- 
der 18 were sent to special military schools also attended by 
the children of soldiers. This law caused profound demoraliza- 
tion within the communities of Lithuania and the Ukraine (it 
did not apply to the Jews of the “Polish” provinces). Nobody 
wished to serve in the army in the prevailing inhuman con- 
ditions and the “trustees” responsible on behalf of the com- 
munities for filling the quotas of conscripts were compelled 
to employ “snatchers” (“khapers”) to seize the youngsters. The 
military obligations of the Jews in Russia brought no allevia- 
tion of their condition in other spheres, and the expulsions 
of Jews from the villages continued with regularity. The Jews 
were also expelled from Kiev, and any new settlement of Jews 
in the towns and townlets within a distance of 50 versts of the 
country’s borders was prohibited in 1843. On the other hand, 
the government encouraged agricultural settlement among 
Jews. The settlers were exempted from military service. Many 
Jewish settlements were established on government and pri- 
vately owned lands in southern Russia and other regions of 
the Pale of Settlement. 

During the 1840s, the government began to concern itself 
with the education of the Jews. Since the Jews had not made 
use of the opportunity which had been given to them in 1804 
to study in the general schools, the government decided to 
establish a network of special schools for them. The main- 
tenance of these schools would be provided for by a special 
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tax (the “*candle tax”) which would be imposed on them. In 
order to pave the way for this activity, the government sent 
Max *Lilienthal, a German Jew employed as teacher in the 
school established in Riga by the local maskilim, on a recon- 
naissance trip through the Pale of Settlement. During 1841-42 
Lilienthal visited the large communities of the Pale of Settle- 
ment — Vilna, Minsk, Berdichev, Odessa, and Kiev. He was re- 
ceived with suspicion by the Jewish masses, who regarded the 
project to establish government schools for Jews as a medium 
for the estrangement of their children from their religion. In 
1844 a decree was issued ordering the establishment of these 
schools, whose teachers would be both Christians and Jews. 
In secret instructions which accompanied the decree, it was 
declared that “the purpose of the education of the Jews is to 
bring them nearer to the Christians and to uproot their harm- 
ful beliefs which are influenced by the Talmud.” Lilienthal 
became aware of the government'’s intentions and fled from 
Russia. The government established this network of schools 
which depended for instruction upon a handful of maskilim 
and at the head of which were the seminaries for rabbis and 
teachers of Vilna and *Zhitomir. These institutions, to which 
the Jewish masses shrank from sending their children, served 
as the cradle for a class of Russian-speaking maskilim which 
was to play an important role in the lives of the Jews during 
the following generations. 

In 1844 the government abolished the Polish-style com- 
munities but was nevertheless compelled to recognize a lim- 
ited communal organization whose function it was to watch 
over the conscription into the army and the collection of the 
special taxes - the korobka and “candle tax” The community 
was also responsible for the election of the *kazyonny ravvin 
(“government-appointed rabbi”), whose function it was to 
register births, marriages, and deaths and to deliver sermons 
on official holidays extolling the government. A law was also 
issued prohibiting Jews from growing peot (“sidelocks”) and 
wearing their traditional clothes. 

The next stage of the program of Nicholas 1 was the divi- 
sion of the Jews of his country into two groups: “useful” and 
“non-useful” Among the “useful” ranked the wealthy mer- 
chants, craftsmen, and agriculturalists. All the other Jews, 
the small tradesmen and the poorer classes, constituted the 
“non-useful” and were threatened with general conscription 
into the army, where they would be trained in crafts or agri- 
culture. This project encountered the opposition of Russian 
statesmen and aroused the intervention of the Jews of West- 
ern Europe on behalf of their coreligionists. In 1846 Sir Moses 
*Montefiore traveled from England to Russia for this purpose. 
The order to classify the Jews according to these categories was 
nevertheless issued in 1851. The Crimean War delayed its ap- 
plication but amplified the tragedy of military conscription. 
The quota was increased threefold and the “snatchers” were 
given a free hand to seize children and travelers who did not 
possess documents, and hand them over to the army. The reign 
of Nicholas 1 came to an end with the memory of those days 
of intensified kidnapping. 
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UNDER ALEXANDER II. The reign of *Alexander 11 (1855-81) 
is connected with great reforms in the Russian regime, the 
most important of which was the emancipation of the peas- 
ants in 1861 from their servitude to the landowners. Toward 
the Jews, Alexander 11 adopted a milder policy with the same 
objective as that of his predecessor of achieving the assimila- 
tion of the Jews to Russian society. He repealed the severest 
of his father’s decrees (including the Cantonists system) and 
gave a different interpretation to the classification system by 
granting various rights - in the first place the right of resi- 
dence throughout Russia — to selected groups of “useful” Jews, 
which included wealthy merchants (1859), university gradu- 
ates (1861), certified craftsmen (1865), as well as medical staff of 
every category (medical orderlies and midwives). The Jewish 
communities outside the Pale of Settlement rapidly expanded, 
especially those of St. Petersburg and Moscow whose influence 
on the way of life of Russian Jewry became important. 

In 1874 a general draft into the army was introduced in 
Russia. Thousands of young Jews were now called upon to 
serve in the army of the czar for four years. Important alle- 
viations were granted to those having a Russian secondary- 
school education. This encouraged the stream of Jews toward 
the Russian schools. At the same time, Jews were not admit- 
ted to officers’ ranks. 

The general atmosphere the new laws engendered was of 
no less importance than the laws themselves. The administra- 
tion relaxed its pressure on the Jews and there was a feeling 
among them that the government was slowly but surely pro- 
ceeding toward the emancipation of the Jews. Jews began to 
take part in the intellectual and cultural life of Russia in jour- 
nalism, literature, law, the theater and the arts; the number of 
professionals was then very small in Russia, and Jews soon 
became prominent among their ranks in quantity and qual- 
ity. Some Jews distinguished themselves, such as the composer 
Anton *Rubinstein (baptized in childhood), the sculptor Mark 
*Antokolski and the painter Isaac *Levitan. 

This appearance of Jews in economic, political and cul- 
tural life immediately aroused a sharp reaction in Russian so- 
ciety. The leading opponents of the Jews included several of 
the country’s most prominent intellectuals, such as the authors 
Ivan Aksakov and Fyodor Dostoyevski. The attitude of the lib- 
eral and revolutionary elements in Russia toward the Jews was 
also lukewarm. The Jews were accused of maintaining “a state 
within a state” (the enemies of the Jews found support for this 
opinion in the work of the apostate J. *Brafman, The Book of 
the Kahal, published in 1869), and of “exploiting” the Russian 
masses; even the blood libel was renewed by agitators (as that 
of Kutais in 1878). However, the principal argument of the hate- 
mongers was that the Jews were an alien element invading the 
areas of Russian life, gaining control of economic and cultural 
positions, and a most destructive influence. Many newspapers, 
led by the influential Novoye Vremya, engaged in anti-Jewish 
agitation. The anti-Jewish movement gained in strength espe- 
cially after the Balkan War (1877-78), when a wave of Slavo- 
phile nationalism swept through Russian society. 
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POPULATION GROWTH. One of the factors which influenced 
the position of the Jews was their high natural increase, due 
to the high birthrate and the relatively low mortality among 
children — the result of the devoted care of Jewish mothers 
as well as of medical progress. The number of Jews in Russia, 
which in 1850 had been estimated at 2,350,000, rose to over 
5,000,000 at the close of the 19 century, notwithstanding a 
considerable emigration abroad. Governmental commissions 
appointed to deal with the “Jewish Problem” received instruc- 
tions to seek methods for the reduction of the number of Jews 
in the country. 


ECONOMIC POSITION. The natural growth resulted in in- 
creased competition in the traditionally Jewish occupations. 
The numbers of small shopkeepers, peddlers and brokers 
rose steadily. Many joined the craftsmen’s class, a step which 
in those days was considered a fall in social status. A Jewish 
proletariat began to develop; it included workshop and fac- 
tory workers, daily workers, male and female domestics, and 
porters. At the same time there also emerged a small but in- 
fluential class of wealthy Jews who succeeded in adapting to 
the requirements of the Russian Empire and established con- 
tacts with government circles. The first members of this class 
were contractors engaged by the government in the building 
of roads and fortresses, or purveyors to army offices and units. 
During the reign of Nicholas 1, many Jews engaged in leasing 
the sale of alcoholic beverages which had become a govern- 
ment monopoly. From the 1860s, Jews played an important 
role in the construction of railroads and the development 
of mines, industry (especially the foodstuff and textile indus- 
tries), and export trade (timber; grain). They were among 
the leading founders of the banking network of Russia. This 
class of Jews was prominent in St. Petersburg, Moscow, Odessa, 
Kiev and Warsaw. This upper bourgeoisie, headed by the 
*Guenzburg and *Polyakov families, considered themselves 
the leaders of Russian Jewry. They were closely connected with 
Jews who had acquired a higher education and had penetrated 
the Russian intelligentsia and the liberal professions (law- 
yers, physicians, architects, newspaper editors, scientists and 
writers). The wealth and the status of this small class was how- 
ever unable to alleviate the suffering of the destitute masses. 
After the emancipation of the serfs in 1861, the serious lack 
of land for the Russian peasants themselves became evident 
and the government ceased to encourage Jewish settlement 
on the land. Emigration became the only outlet. Until the 
1870s, the migration was mainly an internal one, from Lith- 
uania and Belorussia in the direction of southern Russia. 
While in 1847, only 2.5 percent of Russian Jews lived in 
the southern provinces, the proportion had increased to 13.8 
percent in 1897. Important new communities appeared in 
this region: Odessa (about 140,000 Jews), Yekaterinoslav 
(*Dnepropetrovsk), Yelizavetgrad (*Kirovograd), *Kremen- 
chug, etc. The famine in Lithuania at the end of the 1870s 
encouraged emigration toward Western Europe and the 
United States. 
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HASKALAH IN RUSSIA. From the middle of the 19‘ cen- 
tury, *Haskalah became influential among Russian Jewry. Its 
first manifestations, combined with signs of assimilation, ap- 
peared in the large commercial cities (Warsaw, Odessa, Riga). 
Among the Russian adherents of Haskalah, there was a trend 
to preserve Judaism and its values; hence they tended to seek 
changes based mainly on a thread of continuity. Although 
there were also circles which stood for complete assimilation 
and absorption in Eastern Europe (the “Poles of the Mosaic 
Faith’ of Poland, nihilist and socialist circles in Russia), the 
majority of the maskilim sought a path which would preserve 
the national or national-religious identity of the Jews, while 
some of them even developed an indubitable nationalist ideol- 
ogy (Perez *Smolenskin). The herald of the Haskalah in Russia 
was the author Isaac Dov (Baer) *Levinsohn. In his Teudah 
be-Yisrael (Vilna, 1828), he formulated an educational and 
productivization program. The most distinguished pioneers 
of Haskalah in Russia were the author Abraham *Mapu, the 
father of the Hebrew novel, and the poet Judah Leib *Gordon. 
Even though the maskilim were at first opposed to Yiddish, 
which they sought to replace by the language of the country, 
some of them later created a secular Yiddish literature (I.M. 
*Dick; Shalom Yankev *Abramovitsh (Mendele Mokher Se- 
forim); and others). At the initiative of the maskilim, there also 
emerged a Jewish press in Hebrew (*Ha-Maggid, founded in 
1856; *Ha-Meliz); in Yiddish (*Kol Mevasser); and in Russian 
(*Razsvet, founded in 1860; Den). The Hevrat Mefizei Haska- 
lah (“*Society for the Promotion of Culture among the Jews of 
Russia”), founded in 1863 by a group of wealthy Jews and intel- 
lectuals of St. Petersburg, was an important factor in spreading 
Haskalah and the Russian language among Jews. 

These books and newspapers infiltrated into the batteimi- 
drash and the yeshivot, influencing students to leave them. Se- 
vere ideological disputes broke out in many communities, often 
between father and son, rabbi and disciples. The government as- 
sisted the spread of Haskalah as long as its adherents supported 
loyalty to the czarist regime (as expressed by J.L. Gordon - “to 
your king a serf”) and cooperated in promoting educational and 
productivization programs, as well as in its opposition to the 
traditional leadership. By the 1870s, the activity of the maskilim 
began to bear fruit. The mass of Jewish youth streamed to the 
Russian-Jewish and general Russian schools. The general con- 
scription law of 1874 encouraged this process, and thus began 
the estrangement of the intellectual youth from its people and 
Jewish affairs — to the despair of the nationalist wing of the Has- 
kalah which resigned itself to this situation. However, the rise 
of the antisemitic movement within Russian society during the 
late 1870s (see above) resulted in a nationalist awakening among 
this youth. This was expressed in the development of a Jewish- 
Russian press and literature dealing with the problems of the 
Jews and Judaism (Razsvet; Russki Yevrey; *Voskhod). 


Within the Russian Empire: Second Phase (1881-1917) 


The year 1881 was a turning point in the history of the Jews 
of Russia. In March 1881 revolutionaries assassinated Alexan- 
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der 11. Confusion reigned throughout the country. The revo- 
lutionaries called on the people to rebel. The regime was com- 
pelled to protect itself, and the Russian government found a 
scapegoat: the notion was encouraged that the Jews were re- 
sponsible for the misfortunes of the nation. Anti-Jewish riots 
(*pogroms) broke out in a number of towns and townlets of 
southern Russia including Yelizavetgrad (Kirovograd) and 
Kiev. These disorders consisted of looting, while there were 
few acts of murder or rape. Similar pogroms were repeated in 
1882 (*Balta, etc.); in 1883 (Yekaterinoslav, now Dnepropetro- 
vsk, *Krivoi Rog, Novo-Moskovsk, etc.); and in 1884 (Nizhni- 
Novgorod, now *Gorki). The indifference to - and at times 
even sympathy for — the rioters on the part of the Russian in- 
tellectuals shocked many Jews, especially the maskilim among 
them. Revolutionary circles which hoped to transform these 
disorders into a revolt against the landowners and govern- 
ment also supported the rioters. The new czar, “Alexander 111 
(1881-94), and his cabinet underlined these trends in their pol- 
icy toward the Jews. Provincial commissions were appointed 
in the wake of the pogroms to investigate their causes. In the 
main, these commissions stated that “Jewish exploitation” had 
caused the pogroms. Based on this finding, the “Temporary 
Laws” were published in May 1882 (see *May Laws). These pro- 
hibited the Jews from living in villages and restricted the limits 
of their residence to the towns and townlets. In an attempt to 
halt the flood of Jews now seeking entry to secondary schools 
and universities, and their competition with the non-Jewish 
element, the number of Jewish students in the secondary and 
higher schools was limited by law in 1886 to 10 percent in 
the Pale of Settlement and to 3-5 percent outside it. This *nu- 
merus clausus did much to accomplish the radicalization 
of Jewish youth in Russia. Many went to study abroad; others 
were able to enter Russian schools only if showing outstand- 
ing ability. All became embittered and disillusioned with the 
existing Russian society. In 1891 the systematic expulsion of 
most of the Jews from Moscow began. The pogroms were in- 
deed halted in 1884 but instead administrative harassment of 
Jews became worse. The police strictly applied the discrimi- 
natory laws, and the expulsion of Jews from towns and vil- 
lages where they had lived peacefully during the reign of Al- 
exander 11 was effected, either under the law or with the help 
of bribery, to become a daily occurrence. The press (which 
was subjected to severe censorship) conducted a campaign 
of unbridled antisemitic propaganda. K. *Pobedonostsev, the 
head of the “Holy Synod” (the governing body of the Russian 
Orthodox Church), formulated the objectives of the govern- 
ment when he expressed the hope that “one third of the Jews 
will convert, one third will die, and one third will flee the 
country.” 

This policy was also continued under *Nicholas 11 (1894- 
1918). In reaction to the growth of the revolutionary move- 
ment, in which the radicalized Jewish youth took an increas- 
ing part, the government gave free rein to the antisemitic press 
and agitation. During Passover in 1903, a pogrom broke out in 
*Kishinev in which many Jews lost their lives. From then on 
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pogroms became a part of government policy. They gained in 
violence in 1904 (in Zhitomir) and reached their climax in Oc- 
tober 1905, immediately after the czar had been compelled to 
proclaim the granting of a constitution to his people. In these 
pogroms, the police and the army openly supported the riot- 
ers and protected them against the Jewish self-defense orga- 
nizations (see below). Pogroms accompanied by bloodshed in 
which the army actively participated occurred in *Bialystok 
(June 1906) and *Siedlce (September 1906). The establishment 
of the Imperial Duma brought no change to the situation of 
the Jews. There was indeed a limited Jewish representation in 
the Duma (12 delegates in the first Duma of 1906 and two to 
four delegates in the second, third and fourth Dumas), but 
this representation was faced by a powerful Rightist party - 
the *Union of the Russian People - and related parties, whose 
principal weapon in the political struggle against the liberal 
and radical elements was a savage antisemitism which overtly 
called for the elimination of the Jews from Russia. 

It was these circles which produced the “Protocols of the 
*Elders of Zion” which served, and still serve, as fuel for an- 
tisemitism throughout the world. In this atmosphere, a pro- 
posal for a debate in the Duma on the abolition of the Pale 
of Settlement was shelved, while a suggestion to exclude the 
Jews from military service was not accepted for the sole rea- 
son that the government could not dispense with the service 
of about 40,000 Jewish soldiers. Characteristic of this pe- 
riod was the law issued in 1912 which prohibited the appoint- 
ment as officers not only of apostates from Judaism, but also 
of their children and grandchildren. In 1913 the government 
held a blood libel trial in Kiev involving Mendel *Beilis: the 
antisemitic propaganda was intensified and the government 
mobilized its police and judicial cadres to obtain his convic- 
tion. A strong defense was mustered, including the Jews O. 
*Grusenberg and Rabbi J. *Mazeh, which succeeded in dis- 
proving the libel: the jury, consisting of 12 Russian peasants, 
acquitted the accused. 

The pogroms, restrictive decrees and administrative pres- 
sure caused a mass emigration of Jews from Russia, especially 
to the United States. During 1881 to 1914 about 2,000,000 Jews 
left Russia. This emigration did not result in a decrease in 
the Jewish population of the country as the high birthrate 
recompensed the losses through emigration. The economic 
situation improved, however, because the pressure on the 
sources of livelihood did not grow at its former pace and 
also because the emigrants rapidly began to send financial 
assistance to their relatives in Russia. Several attempts were 
made to organize and regulate this continual emigration, the 
most important by the Jewish philanthropist Baron Maurice 
de *Hirsch who reached an agreement in 1891 with the Rus- 
sian government on the transfer of 3,000,000 Jews within 25 
years to Argentina. For this purpose, the *Jewish Coloniza- 
tion Association (1c A) was established. Even though the proj- 
ect was not realized, 1ca was very active in promoting Jewish 
agricultural settlement both in the lands of emigration and 
in Russia itself. 
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JEWISH POPULATION AT THE CLOSE OF THE 19TH CENTURY. 
The comprehensive population census of 1897 provides a gen- 
eral picture of the demographic and economic condition of 
Russian Jewry at the close of the 19» century. In the census 
5,189,400 Jews were counted; they constituted 4.13 percent 
of the total Russian population and about one-half of world 
Jewry. Their distribution over the Russian Empire appears in 
Table: Russian Jewish Population, 1897. 


Russian Jewish Population, 1897 Census 














Region Number of % of total 
Jews population 
Ukraine, Bessarabia 2,148,059 9.3 
Lithuania, Belorussia 1,410,001 14.1 
Russian Poland 1,316,576 1441 
Total in Pale of Settlement 4,874,636 11.5! 
Interior of Russia, Finland 208,353 0.34 
Caucasus 58,471 0.63 
Siberia, Russian Central Asia 47,941 0.352 
Total Russian Jewish Population 5,189,401 4.13 





1 93.9% of the Jews of Russia. 
2 Excluding the Jews of Bukhara. 


In certain provinces of the Pale of Settlement, the per- 
centage of Jews rose above their general proportion (18.12 per- 
cent in the province of Warsaw; 17.28 percent in the province 
of Grodno). The overwhelming majority of the Jews in the Pale 
lived in towns (48.84 percent) and townlets (33.05 percent). 
Only 18.11 percent lived in villages. The Jews of the villages 
nevertheless numbered about 890,000. A decisive factor in the 
social pattern of Russian Jewry was its concentration in the 
towns and townlets. The townlet (see *shtetl) - a legacy of the 
social structure of ancient Poland - was a center of commerce 
and crafts for the neighboring villagers and its population was 
mostly Jewish. There Jewish tradition, cohesion, and folkways 
were well preserved, serving as the basis and starting point for 
both the conservative and innovative forces in Jewish culture. 
In the larger cities, the majority of the Jews also resided in the 
same locality and led their own social life. 

The largest Jewish communities in Russia in 1897 appear 
in Table: Jewish Communities in Russia, 1897. 


Largest Jewish Communities in Russia, 1897 





City Number of % of total 
Jews population 
Warsaw 219,128 32.5 
Odessa 138,935 34.4 
Lodz 98,676 31.8 
Vilna 63,831 41.5 
Kishinev 50,237 46.5 
Minsk 47,617 52.3 
Bialystok 41,903 63.4 
Berdichev 41,617 78.0 
Yekaterinoslav (Dnepropetrovsk) 40,937 36.3 
Vitebsk 34,420 52.4 
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There were also many medium-sized towns in which the 
majority of the population was Jewish. 


ECONOMIC STRUCTURE. This concentration of the Jews, 
and their intensive and variegated cultural life, made them a 
clearly distinct nation living in the Pale of Settlement. Their 
occupations and professional structure also gave a specific 
character to their society. In 1897 the Jews of Russia could be 
divided according to their sources of livelihood as shown in 
Table: Jews Sources of Livelihood, Russia, 1897. 


Jews’ Sources of Livelihood, Russia, 1897 








Occupation % 

Commerce 38.65 
Crafts and industry 35.43 
Domestics and daily workers 6.61 
Liberal professions and administration 5.22 
Transport 3.98 
Agriculture 3.55 
Army 1.07 
Without regular source of livelihood 5.49 
Total 100.00 








In the Pale of Settlement Jews formed 72.8 percent of 
those engaged in commerce, 31.4 percent of those engaged 
in crafts and industry, and 20.9 percent of those engaged in 
transportation. At the close of the 19 century, the Jewish 
proletariat increased and numbered some 600,000. Approx- 
imately half of them were apprentices and workers employed 
by craftsmen, about 100,000 were salesmen, about 70,000 
were factory workers, and the remainder daily workers, por- 
ters, and domestics. The desire of this proletariat to improve 
its material and social status, and its contacts with the revo- 
lutionary Jewish intelligentsia during the generation which 
preceded the 1917 Revolution, became an important factor in 
the lives of the Jews of Russia. 


IDEOLOGICAL TRENDS. ‘The last 20 years of the czarist re- 
gime were a time of tension and renaissance for the Jews, es- 
pecially within the younger circles. This awakening essentially 
stemmed from conscious resistance to, and rejection of, the 
oppressive regime, the degraded status of the Jew in the coun- 
try, and the search for methods for change. One response to 
the oppressive policy of the czarist government was to join 
one of the trends of the Russian revolutionary movement. 
The radical Jewish youth joined clandestine organizations in 
the towns of Russia and abroad. Many Jews ranked among the 
leaders of the revolutionaries. The leaders of the Social Dem- 
ocrats included J. *Martov and L. *Trotsky, while Ch. *Zhit- 
lowski and G.A. *Gershuni figured among the founders of the 
Socialist Revolutionary Party of Russia. With the growth of na- 
tional consciousness in revolutionary circles at the close of the 
196 century, a Jewish workers’ revolutionary movement was 
formed. Workers’ unions which had been founded through 
the initiative of Jewish intellectuals united and established the 
*Bund in 1897. The Bund played an important role in the Rus- 
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Italian delegates, who also wanted to include education and 
welfare in the jurisdiction of the consistories. 

The answers of the assembly and the institutions it cre- 
ated have shaped the opinions and actions of certain Jewish 
circles confronted with the problem of regulating Jewish exis- 
tence in a modern absolutist state. They furnished a rationale 
for conformity with the postulates of a modern centralized 
state and society which had already become, or were about to 
become, nationalist in character. The ad hoc answers of the 
assembly are, in historical perspective, a modern, if extreme, 
formulation of the old maxim “the Law of the land is [bind- 
ing] Law” (BK 113a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Graetz, Hist, 5 (1949), 474 ff; Roth, Mag Bibl, 
273, 3973 Z. Szajkowski, in: sBB, 2 (1956), 107-52; R. Anchel, Napoléon 
et les Juifs (1928); E.A. Halphen, Recueil des lois, decrets et ordonances 
concernant les Israélites depuis la Révolution (1851); D. Tama, Collec- 
tion des écrits et des actes relatifs au dernier état des individus profes- 
sant la religion hébraique (Paris, 1806); S. Romanelli, Raccolta di inni 
ed ode de parechi Rabbini dell’ Assemblea degli Ebrei e del Gran Sine- 
drio (Mantua, 1807); J.I. Carmi, All’ Assemblea ed al Sinedrio di Parigi, 
1806-1807; lettere... ed. by A. Balletti (1905); B. Mevorah (ed.), Na- 
poleon u-Tekufato (1968). 

[Baruch Mevorah] 


ASSEO, DAVID (1914-2002), chief rabbi of Turkey. Born in 
Istanbul, Asseo first attended a religious school in Haskéy, 
then the Alliance Israélite school there. In 1928 he was sent on 
a scholarship of the Loge D’Orient Béné Berith to the Rhodes 
yeshivah. He studied there for six years and in 1933 returned to 
Istanbul. He started to work as a Hebrew teacher at the Jewish 
High School in Istanbul. In 1936 he became a member of the 
Bet Din. After Rafael Saban was elected chief rabbi in Janu- 
ary 1953 he became his private secretary. In December 1961 
he was elected chief rabbi, and served until October 2002, 
when he retired. He worked hard to keep the community to- 
gether and represented it before the Turkish authorities with 


tact and dignity. 
[Rifat Bali (2™4 ed.)] 


ASSER, family of lawyers and public figures in Holland. 
The founder of the family was MOSES SOLOMON ASSER 
(1754-1826), Amsterdam merchant and jurist. He was one of 
the protagonists of Jewish civic emancipation in the Nether- 
lands after 1795 and a founder of *Felix Libertate, a society 
for attaining Jewish civic emancipation. He wrote many of its 
pamphlets and memoranda. In 1798 he became the first Jew- 
ish member of the Amsterdam district court. He took an ac- 
tive part in the constitution of the pioneering *Reform con- 
gregation in Amsterdam, Adath Jeshurun. He was appointed 
in 1808 to a commission to prepare the commercial code of 
the Bonapartist Kingdom of Holland, a work in which he laid 
the foundations of Dutch commercial law. His son CAREL 
(1780-1836), jurist, was one of the first Jews to practice law in 
Holland. He became secretary of the Department of Justice, 
and was responsible for much of the legislation of the Napo- 
leonic period in the Netherlands and thereafter. Among the 
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many government positions he filled, the most important 
were department head of the Council of State, secretary of 
the National Legislative Committee, and service as one of the 
authors of the Legal Code of 1830. He drew up the constitu- 
tion of the Jewish *Consistory at the request of Louis Napo- 
leon in 1808. From 1814 until his death, he was a member of 
the Supreme Committee on Israelite Affairs, of which he was 
appointed president in 1828. He was the founder of the Char- 
ity Board of the Ashkenazi community in Amsterdam. He 
wrote, among other things, a comparative study of the Dutch 
and French civil codes, Het Nederlandsch Burgelijk Wetboek 
vergeleken met het Wetboek Napoleon (1838), and, prompted 
by his sister-in-law, Rachel Varnhagen van *Ense (Lewin), a 
Précis historique pour létat des Israélites du Royaume des Pays- 
Bas (1827, unpublished). Carel’s brother, TOBIAS (1783-1847), 
was a lawyer as well. He married Caroline Itzig, the daughter 
of the prominent Berlin Jew Izak Daniel *Itzig. He succeeded 
his brother as a member of the Supreme Committee on Isra- 
elite Affairs (1836-47) and was chairman of the Charity Board. 
Tobias’ son, CAREL DANIEL (1843-1898), jurist, was appointed 
judge at the district court of The Hague and subsequently pro- 
fessor of civil law at Leiden University. Later editions of his 
textbook on civil law, Handleiding tot de beoefening van het 
Nederlandsch Burgelijk Recht (5 vols., 1885-1915; in collabora- 
tion with Ph.W. van Heusde), are still in use at most Dutch 
universities. From his marriage with Rosette Godefroi, the 
sister of the first Jewish minister in the Netherlands, Michel 
Henry *Godefroi, TOBIAS MICHAEL CAREL (1838-1913) was 
born. He was a statesman and jurist specializing in interna- 
tional law. In 1860 he was appointed Dutch representative on 
the International Commission on the freedom of navigation 
in the Rhine. From 1862 to 1893 he was professor of commer- 
cial and private international law at the University of Amster- 
dam. Asser helped to found the Institut de droit international 
in 1873. In 1893 he was appointed a member of the Council of 
State, and in 1898 chairman of the royal commission on pri- 
vate international law. Asser participated in The Hague Peace 
Conferences of 1899 and 1907 and was appointed a member of 
The Hague Permanent Court of Arbitration in 1900, where he 
frequently arbitrated on international issues, such as the dis- 
pute between Russia and the United States over fishing rights 
in the Bering Straits. He shared with two others the Nobel 
Peace Prize in 1911. He was a member of the board of trustees 
of the Dutch Israelite Seminary (1882-87), but broke with Ju- 
daism around 1890. Asser was a cofounder and coeditor of the 
Revue de droit international et de législation comparée (1869). 
He wrote works on the codification of private international 
law (translated into French) and on Dutch commercial law, 
a standard work. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: I.H. van Eeghen (ed.), in: Amstelodamum, 
55 (1955); Van Vollenhoven, in: Jaarboeken der Koninklijke Akademie 
(1914), on Tobias. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Michman, Dutch Jewry 
during the Emancipation Period, Gothic Turrets on a Corinthian Build- 
ing (1995); P. Buijs, in: Levend Joods Geloof, 43 (1996), 14-17. 
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sian revolutionary movement in the Pale of Settlement. It re- 
garded itself as part of the all-Russian Social Democratic Party 
but gradually came to insist upon certain national demands 
such as: the right to cultural autonomy for the Jewish masses, 
recognition of Yiddish as the national language of the Jews, 
the establishment of schools in this language, and the devel- 
opment of the press and literature. The Bund was particularly 
successful in Lithuania and Poland, where after a short time it 
raised the social status of the worker and the apprentice, and 
implanted in them the courage to stand up to their employ- 
ers and the authorities. 

Another response of the Jews to their oppression in Rus- 
sia found expression in the Zionist movement. Zionism origi- 
nated in the *Hibbat Zion movement which came into being 
after the pogroms of 1881-83 (see also Leon *Pinsker). A few of 
the hundreds of thousands of Jews who left for overseas turned 
toward Erez Israel and established the first settlements there. 
Hovevei Zion societies in Russia propagated the idea of this 
settlement and raised funds for its maintenance. The move- 
ment gained great impetus with the appearance of Theodor 
*Herzl, the convention of the First Zionist Congress in Basle, 
and the founding of the World Zionist Organization (1897). 
Because of the political regime of Russia, the central institu- 
tions of the Zionist Organization were established in Western 
Europe, even though the mass of its members and influence 
came from Russian Jewry. Zionism won adherence among all 
Jewish groups: the Orthodox and maskilim, the middle class 
and proletariat, the youth and intelligentsia. It encouraged 
national thought and culture among the masses. The Zionist 
press (*Haolam; Razsvet, etc.) and Zionist literature in three 
languages - Hebrew, Yiddish and Russian - gained wide pop- 
ularity. The movement was illegal and the attitude of the gov- 
ernment ranged from one of reserve, seeing that the move- 
ment could divert the Jewish youth from active participation 
in the revolutionary movement, to one of hostility. Zionist 
congresses and meetings were held openly (Minsk, 1902) and 
clandestinely. The failure of Herzl to obtain a charter from the 
Turkish sultan and the debate over the Uganda *project re- 
sulted in a grave crisis within the Zionist movement in Russia. 
Herzl largely based his case for accepting the Uganda project 
on the urgent need for a “Nachtasyl” for the suffering Russian 
Jews, but it was the majority of the Russian Zionists, led by 
M. *Ussishkin and J. *Tschlenow, who on principle opposed 
the Uganda proposal. Some of the proposal’s supporters later 
resigned from the Zionist movement and founded territori- 
alist organizations (see *Territorialism), the most important 
of which was the *Zionist Socialist Workers’ Party (ss). Im- 
migrants and pioneers from Russia formed the greater part of 
the Second Aliyah and it was from their ranks that the found- 
ers of the labor movement in Erez Israel emerged. 

Within a relatively short period, the revolutionary move- 
ment and the Zionist movement brought a tremendous change 
among Jewish youth. The battei-midrash and yeshivot were 
abandoned, and dynamism of Jewish society now became 
concentrated within the new political trends. 
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When the new wave of pogroms broke out in Russia in 
1903, Jewish youth reacted by a widespread organization of 
self-defense. Defense societies of the Bund, the Zionists, and 
the Zionist-Socialists were formed in every town and town- 
let. The attackers encountered armed resistance. The authori- 
ties, who secretly supported the pogroms, were compelled to 
appear openly as the protectors of the rioters. The principal 
motives for the self-defense movement were not only the will 
to protect life and property but also the desire to assert the 
honor of the Jewish nation. 


CULTURAL DEVELOPMENTS. ‘The nationalist awakening was 
also expressed by an astonishing development of Jewish liter- 
ature in Hebrew, Yiddish and Russian. A continuation of the 
Haskalah literature, it reached its peak during the generation 
which preceded the 1917 Revolution. The most outstanding 
authors of that period were: *Ahad Ha-Am, M.]J. *Berdycze- 
wski, M.Z. *Feuerberg, the Hebrew poets H.N. *Bialik, Saul 
*Tchernichowsky, Z. *Shneour, and others, as well as the Jew- 
ish Russian poet S.S. *Frug, and the Yiddish writers *Shalom 
Aleichem, I.L. *Peretz, and Sholem “Asch. There also arose a 
generation of researchers and historians, the most important 
of whom was S. *Dubnow, who wrote his History of the Jews 
and based his historical and world view on *Autonomism. 
Systematic research into Jewish folklore was started upon (S. 
*An-Ski). A Jewish encyclopedia in Russian was published 
(Yevreyskaya Entsiklopediya; 1906-13). The existing and new 
societies — Hevrat Mefizei Haskalah, *ortT, *oZE, ICA — be- 
came frameworks for the activity of members of the Jewish 
intelligentsia who sought to extend the scope of these soci- 
eties as far as possible. Jewish newspapers circulated in hun- 
dreds of thousands of copies. The mass of Jews read the daily 
press in Yiddish (Der Fraynd; *Haynt; Der *Moment; etc.); He- 
brew readers turned to the Hebrew press (*Ha-Zefirah; *Ha- 
Zofeh; Ha-Zeman); others read the Russian-Jewish press. In 
St. Petersburg the foundations were laid for a Higher School 
of Jewish Studies by Baron D. *Guenzburg, and in Grodno a 
teachers’ seminary, which trained teachers for the Jewish na- 
tional schools, was opened under the patronage of the Hevrat 
Mefizei Haskalah. 

An important point at issue that developed between the 
Zionists and their opponents was the character of Jewish cul- 
ture. The Bund and Autonomist circles considered that the 
future of the Jews lay as a nation among the other nations of 
Russia; they sought to liberate it from religious tradition and 
to develop a secular culture and national schools in the lan- 
guage of the masses - Yiddish. The Zionists and their sup- 
porters stressed the continuity and the unity of the Jewish 
nation throughout the world and regarded Hebrew as the 
national language of the Jewish people. They considered the 
deepening of Jewish national consciousness and attachment 
to the historical past and homeland - Erez Israel - to be the 
primary aim and mainstay of Jewish culture. This controversy 
grew acute after the Yiddishists had proclaimed Yiddish to be 
a national language of the Jewish people at the *Czernowitz 
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Yiddish Language Conference in 1908. The “language dispute” 
was fought with bitter animosity and caused a split within the 
Jewish intelligentsia of Eastern Europe. 


WORLD WARI. Russian Jewry, while regarding World War 1 
with some fear, felt that their participation in the defense of 
Russia would bring about the abolition of their second-class 
status. The course of events did not, however, justify this an- 
ticipation. The mobilization affected about 400,000 Jews of 
whom approximately 80,000 served at the front. The battle 
lines passed through the Pale of Settlement in which mil- 
lions of Russian Jews lived. In the region of the Russian front 
and its nearby hinterland, there was a military regime under 
the control of a group of antisemitic generals (Prince Niko- 
lai Nikolayevich; Januszkiewicz). With the first defeats of the 
Russian army, the supreme command found it expedient to 
impute responsibility for their reversals to the Jews, who were 
accused of treason and spying for the Germans. Espionage tri- 
als were held and hostages were taken and sent to the interior 
of Russia. This was followed by mass expulsions of Jews from 
towns and townlets near the front line. These reached their 
height with the general expulsion of the Jews from northern 
Lithuania and Courland in June 1915. 

In July 1915 the use of Hebrew characters in printing and 
writing was prohibited. The Hebrew and Yiddish press and 
literature were thus silenced. The attacks on the Jews aroused 
public opinion in Europe and America against the Russian 
government whose serious military and financial situation 
compelled it to take Western opinion into account, as this 
was hindering Russia from obtaining loans in the Western 
countries. In the summer of 1915, most of the restrictions on 
Jewish residence were abolished de facto, though not de jure, 
and thousands of Jewish refugees from Poland and Lithuania 
streamed toward the interior of Russia. From the outset of the 
war, Jewish communal workers established a relief organiza- 
tion for Jewish war victims known as *YEKopo. In conjunc- 
tion with the existing Jewish societies, it assisted the refugees 
by providing shelter, food, and employment for them and by 
the establishment of schools for their children. Communal 
workers of every class participated in this activity, which awak- 
ened the feeling of national unity within the masses. The suf- 
fering and persecutions led Jews to attempt to evade military 
service and desert from the hostile army, and in the difficult 
conditions caused by the mass of refugees and defeat, specula- 
tion in food and other commodities became rife among Jews. 
The non-Jewish population and the army reacted by intensi- 
fied hatred toward them. 

The extensive conquests of Germany and Austria in 
1915 brought approximately 2,260,000 Jews (40% of Russian 
Jewry) under the military rule of the advancing armies, thus 
freeing them from czarist oppression while separating them 
from the Jews who remained under the czar. In 1917 there 
were 3,440,000 Jews in the region which remained under 
Russian control; of these, about 700,000 lived outside the for- 
mer Pale of Settlement. These upheavals brought about cul- 
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tural and social changes. The conscription of great numbers 
of Jewish youths into the Russian army and the suppression 
of the Jewish press and the literature accelerated the process 
of Russification among the Jews there. In contrast, the Jewish 
masses of Poland, Lithuania, the eastern Ukraine, and Belo- 
russia, which formed the most deep-rooted element, as well 
as the great Jewish cultural centers of Warsaw and Vilna, were 
torn from Russian Jewry. This also affected the greater part 
of the Hasidim. 


THE FEBRUARY REVOLUTION (1917). The nine months fol- 
lowing the February Revolution of 1917 constituted a brief 
springtime in the history of Russian Jewry. The Provisional 
Government abolished all the restrictions affecting the Jews 
on March 16, 1917, as one of its first measures. Jews were im- 
mediately given the chance to hold office in the government 
administration, to practice at the bar, and rise in the army 
ranks. All at once opportunity opened up to them for free 
development in every sphere of life, both as citizens of the 
state and as a national group. The hatred of the Jews, which 
had served as a political weapon in the hands of the ancient 
regime, became incompatible with the Revolution and was 
forced underground. 

Naturally the Jews supported the Revolution and partici- 
pated in the active political life which began to flourish in the 
country. There were Jews in all the democratic and socialist 
parties at all levels, from the leadership to the rank and file. 
The leaders of the Constitutional Democratic Party (Kadets) 
included the jurist M. *Vinawer; among the Socialist Revo- 
lutionaries there was O. *Minor, who was elected mayor of 
Moscow, and I.N. *Steinberg, who later became commissar 
for justice in the first Soviet government headed by *Lenin. 
Other leaders included, among the Mensheviks, J. *Martov, 
and FI. *Dan; and among the Bolsheviks, L. Trotsky, Y.M. 
Sverdlov, L.B. *Kamenev, and G. *Zinoviev. Many Jews led 
the revolutionaries in the provinces, which were poor in in- 
tellectual forces. Despite their numbers in the general revolu- 
tionary movement, these revolutionaries were only a minute 
section of the vast numbers of Russian Jews who remained at- 
tached to their national and religious culture and society. This 
adhesion was expressed by the tremendous progress made by 
the Zionist movement in 1917. In May 1917 the seventh con- 
ference of the Zionists of Russia, representing 140,000 mem- 
bers, was held in Petrograd. Youth groups under the name of 
*He-Halutz, who prepared themselves to settle in Erez Israel, 
were formed in many towns and townlets. The Zionists also 
promoted an intensive cultural activity. The Hovevei Sefat 
Ever (“Lovers of the Hebrew Language”) society founded un- 
der the czarist regime, became the *Tarbut society. In Moscow 
a Hebrew daily, Ha-Am, was published and Hebrew publish- 
ing houses financed by the wealthy arts patrons Stybel (Sty- 
bel Publishing) and Zlatopolsky-Persitz (Omanut Publishing) 
were established. Training colleges for teachers and kindergar- 
ten teachers were founded, as well as elementary and second- 
ary schools. The first steps were taken for the establishment of 
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a Hebrew theater, *Habimah. In all the elections which were 
held during that year by the general and Jewish institutions, 
the Zionists and related groups headed the Jewish lists, leav- 
ing the Bund and other Jewish parties far behind. 

In November 1917 information on the *Balfour Declara- 
tion reached Russia and it was acclaimed with immense enthu- 
siasm by the Jews throughout the country. Large-scale Zionist 
demonstrations and meetings were held in Odessa, Kiev, Mos- 
cow, and other communities. All the Jewish parties united in 
joint activity to prepare the All-Russian Jewish Convention, 
which was to establish a political-cultural autonomous orga- 
nization and central representation of all the Jews in Russia. 
A powerful national awakening was manifested among the 
hundreds of thousands of Jewish soldiers who served in the 
Russian army. Thousands of them enrolled in the military col- 
leges and obtained officers’ rank. At meetings and conventions 
of soldiers, debates were held on the establishment of a Union 
of Jewish Soldiers, one of whose principal objectives would 
be the organization of self-defense on a military basis, to pre- 
vent and suppress pogroms. This union was headed by Joseph 
*Trumpeldor. Indeed, as the Provisional Government weak- 
ened and anarchy became widespread, antisemitism lifted up 
its head, and here and there pogroms characterized by loot- 
ing and assaults on Jews were perpetrated by undisciplined 
soldiers and mobs. The necessity for an organization which 
could stand in the breach was felt. 

The Jews of the Ukraine, where in 1917 about 60 percent 
of all the Jews living under Russian rule were to be found, 
faced in the summer of this year the tendency toward sepa- 
ratism that began to manifest itself there. A Central Ukrai- 
nian Council (Rada) was formed which at first demanded 
autonomy for the Ukraine and later (in January 1918) com- 
plete independence. The Jewish masses in the Ukraine did not 
regard Ukrainian separatism with favor. They felt no affinity 
with Ukrainian culture and retained in mind the tradition of 
hatred toward the Jews and the massacres of the 17** century 
(Chmielnicki) and the 18" (the Uman massacre) by Ukraini- 
ans. The Jews there regarded themselves as an integral part of 
Russian Jewry. The Jewish parties, Zionist and socialist, were, 
however, inclined to collaborate with the Ukrainians, both 
because of the doctrinal principle of supporting non-Russian 
nationalism and out of political considerations. The Ukraini- 
ans on their side were most anxious to acquire the support of 
the large Jewish minority which lived with them. Extensive 
internal national autonomy was promised to the Jews. A Na- 
tional Jewish Council was established, and at the end of 1917 
an undersecretary for Jewish affairs (M. *Silberfarb) was ap- 
pointed in the Provisional Government of the Ukraine. He 
became minister after the proclamation of Ukrainian inde- 
pendence. 


THE CIVIL WAR. After the Bolshevik Revolution of October 
1917, the whole of Russia was plunged into a civil war which 
lasted until the beginning of 1921. The Jews of the Ukraine 
were especially affected by this war. Various armies were clash- 
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ing in the area: the Ukrainian army under the command of 
S. *Petlyura and the bands of peasants connected with him; 
the Red Army, which came from the north but which orga- 
nized and incorporated within its ranks many Ukrainian units; 
the counterrevolutionary “volunteers army” (the “White 
Army”) under the command of A. *Denikin; and indepen- 
dent units headed by local leaders (Grigoryev; Makhno; and 
others). These armies were composed mostly of soldiers who 
had fought on the battlefields of World War 1 and in gen- 
eral formed a wild mob mainly seeking after loot and blood- 
shed. As they passed through the towns and settlements, they 
abused and assaulted defenseless Jews. At times they contented 
themselves with the imposition of a “contribution” of money, 
clothes, and food, or with looting and murder on a limited 
scale. On other occasions, however, especially when in retreat, 
these armies and bands perpetrated general pillage and mas- 
sacre among the Jews. 

The first acts of bloodshed against the Jews were carried 
out by units of the Red Army during their retreat before the 
Germans in the northern Ukraine during the spring of 1918. 
However, the Red Army command had already adopted a clear 
policy of suppression of antisemitism within the army ranks. 
Systematic propaganda against antisemitism was conducted 
and the rare army units or individual soldiers who attacked 
the Jews were severely punished. Even though units of the 
Soviet army also later erupted into violence against the Jews 
(especially at the time of the retreat of the Red Army before 
the Poles in 1920), the Jews nevertheless came to regard the 
Soviet regime and the Red Army as their protectors. On the 
other hand, manifest antisemitism reigned within the units 
of the Ukrainian army and the peasant bands affiliated to it. 
At the beginning of 1919, during the retreat of the Ukrainian 
army before the Red Army, the regular army units systemati- 
cally massacred the Jews with bestial savagery in Berdichev, 
Zhitomir, *Proskurov (leaving about 1,700 dead within a few 
hours), and other places. The Jewish autonomous organs in 
the Ukraine and the Jewish minister in the Ukrainian govern- 
ment could not obtain the punishment of the army command- 
ers responsible for these pogroms. This convincingly proved 
to all the regular and irregular units of the Ukrainian army 
that lawlessness was licensed in regard to Jews. The policy of 
grain confiscation from the peasants adopted by the Soviets 
in those years encouraged anti-Soviet movements among the 
peasants. The Jews, inhabitants of the towns and townlets, 
were identified with Soviet rule, and the bands of peasants 
occasionally perpetrated systematic massacres of Jews when 
they gained control, often for a very short while, of the locali- 
ties where Jews were living (Trostyanets, Tetiyev, etc.). During 
the summer of 1919, the White Army began to advance from 
the Don region toward Moscow. This army, which was com- 
posed of battalions of officers and Cossacks, was saturated 
with antisemitism and one of its slogans was the old slogan 
of czarist antisemites: “Strike at the Jews and save Russia!” Its 
way northward became a succession of pillage, rape, brutal- 
ity, and slaughter which reached its climax in the massacre of 
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the Jews at Fastov (with 1,500 dead). Their attacks on the Jews 
were even more severe at the time of their disorderly retreat 
southward at the end of 1919. It is difficult to assess the losses 
suffered by Ukrainian Jewry in these pogroms. S. Dubnow es- 
timated that 530 communities had been attacked. More than 
1,000 pogroms were perpetrated in these communities. There 
were more than 60,000 dead and several times this number of 
wounded. In the western Ukraine and Belorussia, the suffering 
of the Jews was caused mainly by the Polish army. Although 
pogroms did not take place, the Jews were terrorized and hun- 
dreds were executed without trial as “suspects” of Commu- 
nist affiliation (Pinsk 1919, etc.). The Ukrainian and Russian 
“volunteer” units (under General Balachowicz-Bulak) which 
fought with the Poles also attacked the Jews. 

During those years, Jewish self-defense units were formed 
in many places in the Ukraine. These efforts were, however, 
local. They were successful in several large towns and in a 
few townlets only. At the beginning of the civil war, a “Jewish 
Fighting Battalion” led by a nucleus of demobilized soldiers 
and officers was formed in Odessa. This battalion obtained 
many arms and saved the Jews of Odessa from pogroms. The 
defense units of the small towns managed to protect the Jews 
from small local bands, but were powerless when confronted 
by army units or large bands of peasants. Occasionally the at- 
tackers took cruel vengeance against the inhabitants for the 
resistance offered by their youth when they entered the local- 
ity (the *Pogrebishche massacre). During the last two years of 
the civil war, as Soviet rule strengthened, these self-defense 
organizations at first received political and military support. 
However, since nationalist and Zionist elements prevailed in 
them, they were disbanded later during the suppression of 
non-Bolshevik elements in 1921-22. 


Under the Soviet Regime 

By 1920 the borders of Soviet Russia took shape. A consider- 
able number of Jews who had formerly been included within 
the borders of the Russian Empire remained in the states 
which had broken away from it (Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, 
Estonia, and Bessarabia, incorporated into Romania). Only 
about 2,500,000 Jews remained within the limits of Soviet 
Russia. The fate of the Jews within the borders of Soviet Rus- 
sia was to a large extent determined by the theory and practice 
of the Communist Party. Its outlook was defined and crystal- 
lized during the 20 years which preceded the Revolution. Like 
all the other socialist and liberal parties, the Bolshevik Party 
repudiated antisemitism, while the civic emancipation of the 
Jews, as that of the other Russian peoples, formed part of its 
program. It took some time until the party recognized Jews 
as a nationality. Under the influence of assimilated Jews, who 
carried weight in the circles of the socialist leadership of Eu- 
rope and Russia, the Bolsheviks were inclined to regard inte- 
gration and assimilation as the only “progressive” solution of 
the Jewish problem. This outlook was sharpened during the 
bitter discussion at the beginning of the century between the 
Bolsheviks and the Bund. Leaning upon Marx, K. Kautsky, 
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and O. *Bauer, Lenin declared that “there is no basis for a 
separate Jewish nation,” and in regard to a “national Jewish 
culture - the slogan of the rabbis and the bourgeoisie — this is 
the slogan of our enemies.” 

Stalin declared in his pamphlet, Marksizm i natsionalny 
vopros (Marxism and the National Question, 1913), that a na- 
tion is a “stable community of men, which came into being 
by historic process and has developed on a basis of common 
language, territory, and economic life”; since the Jews lack this 
common basis they are only a “nation on paper,’ and the evo- 
lution of human society must necessarily lead toward their as- 
similation within the surrounding nations. These theories of 
the fathers of Communism increasingly influenced Soviet pol- 
icy toward the Jews, though in the beginning the Soviets were 
compelled by the actual conditions to deviate from their theo- 
ries and to allow the existence of Jewish political and cultural 
institutions (the *Yevsektsiya (see below); Yiddish schools 
and publications, etc.). These deviations, however, proved in 
the long run to be of a temporary character, after which the 
line - of imposed assimilation of the Jews —- was implemented 
with even more energy and firmness. 

By its war on antisemitism and pogroms, the new re- 
gime gained the sympathy of the Jewish masses whose lives 
depended on its victory. Jewish youth enthusiastically joined 
the Red Army and took part in its organization. Many Jews 
reached the higher military ranks and played an important 
role in the formation of the Red Army. Leon Trotsky, who or- 
ganized the military coup of the October Revolution of 1917, 
was the creator of the Red Army, which included among its 
prominent commanders a number of Jews (of whom the most 
celebrated were General Jonah *Yakir and Jan Gamarnik). In 
the Soviet air force there was General Y. *Shmushkevich. In 
1926, 4.4 percent of the officers of the Red Army were Jews 
(two and a half times higher than their ratio to the general 
population). Jews took an important part in the restoration of 
the country’s administration, which had collapsed after a large 
section of the Russian intelligentsia and former officialdom 
emigrated from Soviet Russia or refused to serve in it. 

However, the new regime brought complete economic 
ruin to the Jewish masses, most of whom belonged to the 
“petty bourgeoisie” of the towns and townlets. The abrogation 
of private commerce, confiscation of property and goods, and 
liquidation of the status of the townlet as the intermediary be- 
tween the peasants and the large towns - all these deprived 
hundreds of thousands of Jewish families of their livelihoods. 
About 300,000 Jews succeeded in leaving the Soviet-con- 
trolled territories for Lithuania, Latvia, Poland and Romania. 
The declaration of Lenin on the failure of the economic policy 
of the period of “war Communism,” the introduction of the 
New Economic Policy (NEP), together with the conclusion 
of the civil war and the restoration of order in the country, 
brought some relief to the Jews, but their economic situation 
was broken and hopeless. 

With economic ruin, the new regime also brought spir- 
itual ruin to the Jews. When the Bolsheviks seized power, 
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they were compelled to recognize the fact, even if as a tem- 
porary phenomenon, of the existence of millions of Jews who 
were attached to their language and their national tradition. 
A Jewish commissariat headed by the veteran Bolshevik S. 
*Dimanstein was established between 1918 and 1923 to deal 
with Jewish affairs. “Jewish Sections” (Yevsektsiya) were also 
set up in the branches of the Communist Party. Jewish mem- 
bers of the party who were prepared to work among their fel- 
low Jews were organized in these sections. The function of 
the Yevsektsiya was to “impose the proletarian dictatorship 
among the Jewish masses.” The older Jewish members of the 
Communist Party were mostly assimilationists who did not 
want any contact with their people. However, as the success 
of the Bolsheviks and the efficiency of their terror measures 
became increasingly evident, they were joined by sections of 
Jewish socialist parties (the Bund, the *United Jewish Social- 
ist Workers’ Party, the *Po’alei Zion) as well as by individual 
Jews. These brought with them ideas on the fostering of a sec- 
ular Jewish culture in Yiddish and envenomed hatred toward 
the Jewish religion, the Hebrew language, the Bible, and the 
Zionist movement. The Communist Party put them in control 
of the Jewish population centers, at the same time stressing 
that their activity was only a temporary measure for as long 
as it would be required. 

The first activity of the Yevsektsiya was the liquidation of 
the religious and national organizations of the Jews of Russia. 
In August 1919 the Jewish communities were dissolved and 
their properties confiscated. The general antireligious policy 
took the form, in relation to the Jews, of persecution of tra- 
ditional Jewish culture and education, of prohibiting the reli- 
gious instruction of children, the closure of hadarim and ye- 
shivot, and the seizure of synagogues which were converted 
into clubs, workshops, or warehouses. A violent campaign 
against the Jewish religion and its leaders was conducted and 
heavy taxes were imposed on the rabbis and other religious 
officials in order to compel them to resign from their posi- 
tions. In these activities the Yevsektsiya encountered the op- 
position of the religious masses, who based themselves on the 
promise of freedom of religious worship, which was officially 
proclaimed and later included in the Soviet constitution, and 
struggled for their right to pursue their way of life by legal or 
illegal methods (through “underground” hadarim, yeshivot, 
etc.). The imprisonment and expulsion from the Soviet Union 
of Rabbi J. *Schneersohn, the leader of Chabad Hasidism, in 
1927 marked one phase in the suppression of Jewish religion. 
Even after this, “underground” religious activity continued, 
and its influence was manifested when hundreds of hasidic 
families left the Soviet Union and went to Erez Israel after 
World War 11. 

War was also proclaimed against Hebrew; its study was 
prohibited, and the publication of books in Hebrew was sus- 
pended (though until 1928 it was still possible to print religious 
books and Jewish calendars). In June 1921 a group of Hebrew 
authors led by H.N. Bialik and S. Tchernichowsky left Russia. 
Several years later, the Hebrew theater Habimah left the Soviet 
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Union. It had attained a high artistic standard and for several 
years had been protected from the Yevsektsiya by several of 
the greatest Russian cultural personalities, led by M. Gorki. 
The remaining Hebrew authors (Abraham Friman, Hayyim 
*Lenski, Elisha *Rodin, and others) were cruelly persecuted 
and many of them sent to forced labor camps. 

The Zionist movement revealed great vitality. The Sovi- 
ets viewed Zionism as a threefold danger. It strengthened the 
vitality of Jewish nationalism. It diverted the Jewish intelli- 
gentsia, whose talents the regime required, toward activities 
beyond the borders of the Soviet Union. It maintained rela- 
tions with the World Zionist Organization, then an ally of Brit- 
ain, which ranked among the countries hostile to the Soviet 
Union. The Zionist movement went underground. Most of its 
members were youths and boys who were active in the Zionist 
parties (Ze’irei Zion; zs), youth movements (*Ha-Shomer ha- 
Za ir; Kadimah; and others) and within the framework of He- 
Halutz which trained its members for aliyah. Many Zionists 
were imprisoned, sent to labor camps, or exiled to outlying 
places in Soviet Asia. For several years, the Soviets authorized 
the existence of He-Halutz in certain regions of the country, 
but this authorization was abrogated in 1928. Thus organized 
Zionism was silenced by the end of the 1920s. 

The independent societies and publishing houses (Hevrat 
Mefizei Haskalah, the Historical and Ethnographic Society, 
and others) continued to exist until the late 1920s. Some of 
their activists succeeded in leaving the Soviet Union (S. *Dub- 
now; S. *Ginsburg). Individuals remained in the Soviet Union 
(I. *Zinberg). In 1930 the Yevsektsiya was also disbanded. The 
first stage in the liquidation of the national life of the Jews in 
the Soviet Union had been completed. 


“JEWISH PROLETARIAN CULTURE.’ To replace the Jewish 
culture which had been destroyed, the Jewish Communists 
attempted to develop a “Jewish proletarian culture,” which 
was to be, according to Stalin’s slogan, “national in form and 
socialist in content.” This culture was based on the promotion 
of the Yiddish language and its literature, while the writing of 
Hebrew words in Yiddish was changed to phonetic transcrip- 
tion, so as to cut the link with Hebrew (examples: 0°7°11N) in- 
stead of 0°72N; Dy? instead of Nax). A Yiddish press was es- 
tablished, with three leading newspapers; Der Emes (1920-38) 
in Moscow, Shtern (1925-41) in the Ukraine, and Oktiabar 
(1925-41) in Belorussia. Numerous literary and philological 
periodicals, youth newspapers, and a trades unions press were 
published every year. A Yiddish theater network was estab- 
lished. It was headed by the Jewish State Theater under the di- 
rection of A. *Granovski (until 1929) and afterward the actor S. 
*Mikhoels. These presented adaptations of Jewish classics, by 
authors such as Mendele Mokher Seforim, Shalom Aleichem, 
and I.L. Peretz, as well as Yiddish translations of Soviet propa- 
ganda pieces and plays. In Minsk and Kiev, “Faculties of Jewish 
Culture” were established in the universities. They essentially 
promoted research into the Yiddish language and its litera- 
ture, Jewish folklore, and Marxist historiography of the his- 
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tory of the Jews in Russia and of the Jewish labor movements. 
The works of these institutes, as well as the whole of Jewish 
literature, were subject to the supervision of the Yevsektsiya, 
headed by M. *Litvakov, who kept watch to prevent “national- 
ist and rightist deviations.’ During the short period from the 
middle 1920s to the middle 1930s when this Soviet Yiddish 
culture flourished, it appeared to many adherents of Yiddish 
in the world that with the assistance of a great power a new 
Yiddish literature would emerge in the Soviet Union. Jewish 
authors and scholars who had left the country during the first 
years after the Revolution, as well as Jews from other countries, 
began to arrive in Moscow, Kiev, and Minsk (among them 
the authors: D. *Bergelson, P. *Markish, M. *Kulbak, and the 
scholars: N. *Shtif, M. *Erik, and Meir *Wiener). 

Yiddish was also given an official status by the establish- 
ment of governmental tribunals in which proceedings were 
held in Yiddish. The greatest efforts were, however, invested 
in the development of a network of Yiddish schools. Many 
such schools were opened in the towns and townlets of the 
Ukraine and Belorussia. During the first years, an attempt was 
even made to compel Jewish parents to send their children 
to these schools. Secondary schools and training colleges for 
teachers were also established. At the height of this period, 
in 1932, 160,000 Jewish children (over one third of the Jew- 
ish children of elementary school age) attended these institu- 
tions. From this year, however, a decline set in. Jewish parents 
refused to send their children to schools whose Jewish char- 
acter, apart from the language of instruction (which was the 
de-Hebraized Soviet Yiddish), was limited to the study of a 
few chapters of Yiddish literature, with even these interpreted 
in a manner that offended the religious and national values of 
the Jewish people. A further cause for the decline of this net- 
work of schools was the small number of Yiddish secondary 
schools and the lack of Yiddish higher educational institutions. 
By the late 1930s, these schools began to disappear until they 
were liquidated, largely of their own accord, in almost every 
corner of the Soviet Union. 

Cultural assimilation gradually gained in momentum 
among the Jews as they became integrated within the life of 
the new Soviet society. The majority of the Jewish children 
attended Russian schools. Jewish youth was attracted to the 
larger cities where the Yiddish language was nonexistent. Even 
the Jewish-Russian press, which served as an obstacle to as- 
similation, and the Jewish societies and organizations were 
absent there. Mixed marriages became a frequent occurrence. 
In 1935 over 60,000 Jews studied at the higher schools (over 10 
percent of the country’s students). An expression of the assimi- 
lation of the Jews and their activity in Soviet literature could 
be seen from their large participation in the first conference 
of Soviet writers in 1934, at which there were 124 delegates of 
Jewish nationality (about 20 percent of the delegates). Only 
24 of them wrote in Yiddish; the others mainly in Russian. 
These included some of the most prominent authors of Soviet 
Russian literature, such as: I. *Ehrenburg, B.L. *Pasternak, I. 
*Babel, and S. *Marshak. The Jews also played a central role in 
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the development of other spheres of Soviet culture, especially 
the cinema (S. *Eisenstein; M. Romm). 


ECONOMIC RESHUFFLE. The most decisive factor in the his- 
tory of the Jews of the Soviet Union was the economic reshuffle 
which took place in their midst during the 1920s and 1930s. 
The brief NEP period (1921-27) aroused vain hopes among 
the Jews, who occupied a place of considerable importance 
in the urban economic class of shopkeepers and independent 
craftsmen (“nepmen”). However, when the success of the NEP 
period was at its height, severe supervision was imposed on 
this class, and the burden of taxation brought its impoverish- 
ment and destruction. The situation was especially difficult in 
Jewish townlets whose former economic basis had been de- 
stroyed. A widespread class of the destitute and unemployed 
was created; its members were also deprived of civic rights 
(lishentsy in Soviet terminology), such as the right to employ- 
ment, public medical care, and the right of their children to 
study in secondary and higher schools. With the liquidation 
of the NEP and the introduction of the first Five-Year Plan 
(1927-32), the situation of these masses deteriorated even fur- 
ther. Thousands of families subsisted on the meager assistance 
which they received from Western Jewry, through public or- 
ganizations (the American Jewish *Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee (JDC), ORT, ICA), through organizations of emigrants 
from towns or townlets (*Landsmannschaften), or individ- 
ual relatives. Notorious in this period was the “Extortion of 
Dollars” campaign of the Soviet secret police, with the use 
of coercion and torture against Jews suspected of “hoarding 
dollars.” During the late 1920s, according to official statistics, 
about one third of the Jews belonged to the economic classes 
which were destined to disappear and were deprived of the 
above-mentioned rights. The authorities sought to solve this 
problem in three ways: by agricultural settlement; by migra- 
tion to the interior regions of Russia, which had been closed 
to the Jews under the czarist regime; and by concentration 
in the large towns and industrial regions of the Ukraine and 
Belorussia, where new classes of government officialdom and 
industrial enterprises had developed. 


AGRICULTURAL PROJECTS. During the 1920s, many of the 
leaders of the Soviet government came to regard agricul- 
tural settlement as the high road to the solution of the Jewish 
problem. A steady movement toward agricultural settlement 
of Jews had already started near the Jewish townlets during 
the period of war Communism in the years of the civil war, 
when occupation in agriculture at least promised a piece of 
dry bread. In 1924 the government created the Commission for 
Jewish Settlement (Komzet) and a year later a Society for the 
Promotion of Jewish Settlement (Ozet) was founded. Several 
Soviet leaders, led by M. Kalinin and Y. *Larin, viewed this set- 
tlement not only as an economic solution for the Jews but also 
as a means of assuring their national existence. Some members 
of the Yevsektsiya accepted these projects with enthusiasm and 
devoted themselves to their realization. These circles aimed to 
establish Jewish settlement in successive blocs which would 
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form autonomous national areas and would eventually find 
their place among the national units of which the Soviet Union 
was composed. As a basis for such a concentration, the re- 
gions of prerevolutionary Jewish settlement in southern Rus- 
sia were chosen, where 40,000 Jewish farmers already lived, as 
well as the Crimean peninsula, in the northern parts of which 
there were still areas available for settlement. Over a number 
of years five autonomous Jewish agricultural regions were 
established: *Kalinindorf (Kalininskoye) in 1927, Nay Zlato- 
pol in 1929, Stalindorf (Stalinskoye) in 1930, in the Ukraine; 
Fraydorf in 1931, and Larindorf in 1935, in the Crimea. Jewish 
settlement organizations of the West, especially tca and the 
JDC, were associated in these activities. Ozet became the legal 
focus for Jewish activities, and in its newspaper Tribuna (Rus- 
sian, 1927-37) the problems of the “productivization” of the 
Jews and their agricultural settlement were discussed. Com- 
munists of Russia and abroad considered this activity to be, 
among others, the Soviet alternative to Zionism. 

It soon became evident that there was not sufficient space 
in the Ukraine and Crimea for Jewish settlement on a large 
scale. In 1928 the government decided to direct this settlement 
to a distant and sparsely populated region in the Far East - the 
region of *Birobidzhan, on the banks of the Amur River on the 
Chinese border. In order to encourage settlement in Birobid- 
zhan, a political as well as an international Jewish character 
was given to this enterprise. Jews throughout the world were 
called upon to lend a hand in the establishment of a Jewish 
territorial unit within the framework of the Soviet Union. On 
May 7, 1934, the district of Birobidzhan was proclaimed a Jew- 
ish Autonomous Region which was to cover an area of 36,000 
sq. km., whose official language would be Yiddish. Settlement 
in Birobidzhan took place in difficult pioneering conditions. 
In August 1936, the government announced that “the Jewish 
Autonomous Region was from now on to become the cultural 
center of Soviet Jewry for all the working Jewish population” 
This proclamation aroused opposition within the circles of 
Jewish activists in the European part of the Soviet Union. It 
appears that misgivings were also felt in government circles 
toward the outspoken national character which the settlement 
of Birobidzhan received. In August 1936, a drastic change oc- 
curred in the attitude of the government toward Birobidzhan. 
The leadership of the region, which was in the hands of for- 
mer members of the Jewish socialist parties, was liquidated. 
From then, the Jewish aspect of the region began to wane. Of- 
ficially Birobidzhan retained its name and status of a Jewish 
autonomous region, and the only newspaper still published 
in Yiddish in the Soviet Union is the Birobidzhaner Shtern. 
At present, however, Birobidzhan has only symbolic impor- 
tance in the lives of the Jews of Russia. Its number of Jewish 
inhabitants, which in 1936 rose to 18,000 (about 24 percent of 
the total population of the region), declined to 14,169 in the 
census of 1959, forming 8.8 percent of the region's population 
and about 0.66 percent of the Jewish population of the Soviet 
Union. Less than 40 percent of them declared Yiddish to be 
their mother tongue. 
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By the late 1930s, the hopes which many Jews in Rus- 
sia and abroad had pinned on agricultural settlement evapo- 
rated. The collectivization of farming during the early 1930s, 
which was frequently bound up with a policy of “interna- 
tionalization” (i.e., the inclusion of non-Jewish peasants in 
Jewish kolkhozes), resulted in the departure of many Jewish 
settlers. The industrialization and development of the towns 
attracted many members of the settlements to the large towns. 
With the German invasion, all the Jewish settlements of the 
Ukraine and Crimea were destroyed and they did not recover 
after the war. 


The Jewish Population of Birobidzhan, 1928-1959 








Numbers Immigration into the region 

1928 400 900 
1929 1,200 1,000 
1930 2,600 1,500 
1931 3,500 3,250 
1932 7,000 9,000 
1933 6,000 3,000 
1934 8,000 5,250 
1935 14,000 8,350 
1936 18,000 8,000 
1937 19,000 3,000 
1945 20,000 1,750 
1948 30,000 10,000 
1959 14,269 = 








ABSORPTION INTO THE SOVIET STRUCTURE. In practice, 
the problem of Jewish integration within the economic struc- 
ture of the Soviet Union was solved by many Jews moving to 
the interior of Russia and their absorption in Soviet official- 
dom and industry. Migration toward the interior of Russia, 
which had already begun as a result of the expulsions from 
the war zones in 1915 and with the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion of 1917, continued uninterruptedly, as indicated by the 
general censuses which were held in the Soviet Union in 1926 
and 1939 (see Table: Migration toward the Interior of Russia, 
1926 and 1939). 


Migration toward the Interior of Russia, 1926 and 1939 





1926 1939 





Number % of 
of Jews total 


Number % of 
of Jews total 


Region 


(thousands) population |(thousands) population 





Russian S.F.S.R. 599.0 22.4 948 31.4 
Ukraine 1,574.5 59.0 1,533 50.8 
Belorussia 407.0 15.2 375 12.4 
Caucasus 51.5 1.9 84 2.8 
Soviet Central Asia 40.0 1.5 80 2.6 
Total 2,672 100.0 3,020 100.0 














The movement of Jews to Moscow and Leningrad was 
most evident (see Table: Movement of Jews to Moscow and 
Leningrad). 
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Movement of Jews to Moscow and Leningrad 





Number of Jews 








Town 1897 1926 1940 (approx.) 
Moscow 8,473 131,000 400,000 
Leningrad 17,251 84,412 175,000 











Hundreds of thousands of Jews took up employment as 
factory workers or were absorbed in administrative occupa- 
tions (especially as clerks in consumers’ cooperatives and in 
accountancy). The division of the Jews’ social status in 1939, 
according to official sources, appears in Table: Jews Accord- 
ing to Social Status, Russia, 1939. 


Jews According to Social Status, Russia, 1939 











Occupation % 
Clerks 40.6 
Workers 30.6 
Cooperative craftsmen 16.1 
Individual craftsmen 4.0 
Peasants in kolkhozes 5.8 
Others 2.9 
Total 100.0 








Jews were heavily represented in the Soviet intellectual 
class. At the close of the 1930s, 364,000 Jews (of whom 125,000 
were accountants) belonged to this class. Thus, in Soviet so- 
ciety, the Jews also remained an exceptional element in their 
social composition. Commerce, which had held the cen- 
tral place in the lives of the Jews before the Revolution, was 
replaced by administrative occupations and professions in 
technology and sciences. In Stalin’s purges of the late 1930s, 
which were directed against the members of the old Commu- 
nist guard, many members of the Yevsektsiya were liquidated 
and the main Jewish newspaper and the Ozet society were 
closed down. Apart from this, however, these purges did not 
bear an anti-Jewish character and were a part of the general 
policy of the party. At the end of the 1930s, Jews still played 
an important role in administration, science, and Soviet art. 
However, no Jewish national or communal organization ex- 
isted whatsoever. Assimilation took giant strides. Mixed mar- 
riages became commonplace. Yiddish-Communist culture 
was gradually disappearing, but there was still a class of Jew- 
ish activists, authors and teachers who held their ground in 
this atmosphere of extinction, and proclaimed, in accordance 
with the optimistic official line in the Soviet Union, the great 
“success” achieved by Marxist-Leninist policy in the solution 
of the Jewish problem and the “renovated Jewish people” (dos 
banayte folk) which had emerged in the Soviet Union. 


During World War 11 (1939-1945) 

On June 22, 1941, the German army invaded Soviet territory. 
The 22 months preceding the invasion witnessed a steady de- 
cline of the remnants of national Jewish life: Jewish institutions 
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and newspapers which had survived the purge of the late 1930s 
functioned in an atmosphere of fear and oppression, and Jew- 
ish educational institutions closed down, often at their own 
initiative. Among the younger generation the process of assim- 
ilation was accelerated. (In June 1942 the Jewish commander of 
the Soviet air force, Lieutenant General Yaacov Shmushkevich, 
twice a Hero of the Soviet Union, was arrested and eventually 
executed, but this must be regarded as part of Stalin's general 
purges rather than an attack upon the Jews.) 


SOVIET ANNEXATION OF TERRITORIES: 1939-40. The most 
significant event of this period, in Jewish terms, was the addi- 
tion of over two million Jews, residents of the territories that 
had been annexed by or incorporated into the Soviet Union 
(see Table: Distribution of Jewish Population in the Soviet- 
Annexed Territories). 


Distribution of Jewish Population in the Soviet-Annexed 
Territories 








Area Date of An- Number of Location of Large 
nexation Jews Communities 

Eastern Galicia and Sept.1939 1,220,000 Bialystok, Pinsk, 

western Belorussia Grodno, Rovno, Lvov 

Refugees from Sept. 1939 300,000 

western Poland 

Lithuania and the June 1940 250,000 Vilna, Kovno 

Vilna area 

Latvia and Estonia June 1940 100,000 Riga 


Bessarabia, northern July 1940 
Bukovina 
Total 2,170,000 


300,000 Kishinev, Chernovtsy 











As a result of the annexations, the Jewish population of 
the Soviet Union totaled approximately 5,250,000. There were 
areas in the new territories which had a dense Jewish popula- 
tion - especially the cities - and Jews accounted for 5-10 per- 
cent of the total population. Most of these Jews spoke Yiddish 
and they were imbued with a high degree of national Jewish 
consciousness. The Zionist movement was strong and well en- 
trenched, and a large part of the youth actively prepared itself to 
settle in Palestine; the socialist Bund also wielded considerable 
influence. The Jews had their own educational systems - tradi- 
tional and secular schools, and also the great yeshivot - which 
taught Hebrew and Yiddish to many thousands of students. A 
multilingual Jewish press and literature existed whose ranks of 
Jewish writers and men of letters were augmented by refugees 
from Warsaw and the towns in western Poland. 

Deeply shocked by the swift capitulation of Poland and 
the fall of its Jews into Nazi hands, most Jews of the newly-an- 
nexed territories welcomed the new Soviet regime, regarding 
it above all as providing assurance of their physical survival. 
They accepted the new economic and social order in spite of 
the great hardship that it caused them - confiscation of fac- 
tories and businesses and the imposition of heavy taxes on 
shopkeepers and artisans. Jews were now able to enter gov- 
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ernment service, and found it possible to function in the So- 
viet economic system in cooperative and state-run workshops 
and commercial enterprises. The Jewish communities them- 
selves were disbanded and the status of religion and religious 
institutions - synagogues, yeshivot and religious schools - un- 
derwent a sharp decline. The Hebrew-language schools had 
to adopt Yiddish as the medium of instruction and introduce 
the Soviet curriculum, with teachers from the old part of the 
US.S.R. put on their staff. Jewish youth organizations were ei- 
ther disbanded or went underground and many of the young 
people joined the Communist youth movement (Komsomol). 
The young Zionists and yeshivah students, for the most part, 
moved to Vilna, which was a Polish city and then became the 
capital of Lithuania, but was not occupied by the Soviets until 
June 1940, and from there many succeeded in reaching either 
Palestine or the United States. There was also a minor revival 
of Yiddish cultural life. The old Soviet Yiddish writers, who 
had almost given up all hope of saving Yiddish culture from 
obliteration, now saw a new sphere of activities opening up. 
They established contact with writers in such Jewish centers as 
Vilna, Kaunas, Riga, Lvov, Bialystok, and Chernovtsy, founded 
newspapers and theaters, and began to publish their books. 
A chair for Yiddish language and literature, headed by Noah 
*Prylucki, was created at Vilna University. This development 
soon met with the disapproval of the Soviet authorities, and by 
the end of 1940 there was no doubt that Jewish institutions in 
the new territories were also being systematically liquidated. 
This was especially true of Jewish schools, where teachers and 
parents were “persuaded” to replace Yiddish by Russian. A few 
attempts at protesting this policy were firmly suppressed, as, 
for example, the arrest and later execution of the Soviet Yid- 
dish writer Selik *Axelrod in Minsk. Many of the refugees from 
western Poland were arrested in the early months of the So- 
viet occupation and deported to camps in the Soviet interior. 
In the spring of 1941, mass arrests took place among Jews and 
non-Jews alike, primarily former businessmen, industrialists, 
and religious functionaries, as well as socialists, Zionists and 
Bundists. They were sent into exile or labor camps in north- 
ern Russia, where many of them died; for others, deportation 
turned out to be the means of survival, while the families they 
had left behind soon became the victims of the Nazi slaugh- 
ter. It was clear that Soviet policy was designed to equate the 
social and cultural standard of the new areas, as quickly as 
possible, with that of the rest of the country. Any remaining 
contact between Soviet Jewry and the Jewish world beyond 
the borders was broken off. The Soviet press reported very lit- 
tle of the atrocities committed by its Nazi treaty partner, and 
made no mention at all of the persecution of the Jews. As a 
result, the Jews of the Soviet Union knew practically nothing 
of the fate of their brethren in the countries occupied by the 
Germans, and when the Soviet Union was invaded, they were 
mostly unprepared for what was to happen. 


GERMAN INVASION: 1941. In the first few weeks following 
June 22, 1941, the German invaders occupied most of the areas 
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annexed by the Soviet Union in 1939 and 1940, including all of 
Belorussia and the greater part of the western Ukraine (as east- 
ern Galicia had become). Vilna was taken on June 25, Minsk 
on June 28, Riga on July 1, Vitebsk and Zhitomir on July 9, 
and Kishinev on July 16. From most of the towns, the Jews at- 
tempted to flee to the Soviet interior, but were prevented from 
doing so either by the advancing German troops or by Soviet 
security forces who did not permit the crossing of the pre-1939 
borders of the U.S.S.R. The Jews in the areas that were occu- 
pied by the Germans at a later date, such as Kiev (September 
19) and Odessa (October 16), did in large measure succeed in 
escaping in time, either individually or within the organized 
evacuation of government employees, of functionaries of insti- 
tutions, and of workers in factories. In the more remote areas 
occupied by the Germans, the majority of the Jewish inhabit- 
ants also managed to get away in time. The total Jewish pop- 
ulation in the areas occupied by the Germans had been four 
million (spring 1941). Of these, about three million were mur- 
dered. The rest were saved in a variety of ways including prior 
deportation and evacuation together with non-Jews; drafting 
into the Red Army; and flight to the forests and joining the 
partisan units. Almost none of the Jews who remained in the 
cities and towns of the German-occupied territory survived 
the war. By the time of the German invasion of the U.S.S.R., 
the Nazi plan for the “*Final Solution” had been worked out. 
Here the Nazis felt none of the restraint which they had im- 
posed upon themselves in Western Europe, since they were 
unconcerned by local reaction. The annihilation of the Jews 
proceeded at a rapid pace. The ghettos that were established 
proved to be only temporary collection points for the utiliza- 
tion of Jewish labor prior to destruction. 


ANNIHILATION OF THE JEWS. The task of the systematic 
murder of the Jews was put in the hands of four specially 
created units called Einsatzgruppen, made up of 3,000 kill- 
ers recruited from the *ss, the sp and the Gestapo. These 
units were assigned the job of following the German troops 
as they advanced into the Soviet Union, and ridding the oc- 
cupied areas of all undesirable elements — political commis- 
sars, active Communists, and, above all, the Jews. Their task 
was explained to them in special training courses: to destroy 
the Ostjuden (Jews of Eastern Europe) who represented the 
“biological base” of the Jewish people all over the world and 
constituted the breeding ground of world Communism. Each 
unit was allotted a certain area of activity, and on completion 
of its task in one area, it was transferred to another. The units 
were commanded by high-ranking officers of the Gestapo, 
many of them well-educated men who had chosen the assign- 
ment because of its absence of personal danger and its high 
reward - a better salary, plus the valuables taken from the 
victims. Among these officers, there were some of the “finest” 
products of Nazi Germany. Nevertheless, they could not have 
carried out their task without assistance from various sources, 
foremost among them the German army, which supplied the 
Einsatzgruppen with personnel, transport and weapons. An 
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ASSI (late third and early fourth century c.£.), Palestinian 
amora. In the Jerusalem Talmud, he is also known as Issi, Yassi, 
and Assa; the name is probably a shortened form of Joseph. 
In both the Jerusalem and Babylonian Talmud, Assi is one 
of the most frequently mentioned amoraim, often together 
with his colleague, *Ammi. Assi, who was born in Babylonia, 
studied together with Ammi at Samuel’s academy in Nehardea 
(cf. TJ, Shek. 2:5, 46d; Er. 6:8, 23d) and Huna’s in Sura (MK 
25a). As a result of a misunderstanding with his mother, he left 
for Erez Israel (Kid. 31b). Here he attended lectures by such 
well-known amoraim as Hanina (Men. 5o0b) and *Joshua b. 
Levi (Hul. 28a). He settled in Tiberias, studying at the acad- 
emy of *Johanan Nappaha in whose name he transmitted 
many halakhic sayings (Pes. 106a, Hul. 55b). Among Assi’s 
colleagues in Tiberias was *Eleazar b. Pedat. It was the lat- 
ter who succeeded Johanan as the head of the academy, al- 
though Assi possessed greater knowledge, especially in mysti- 
cism (Hag. 13a) and was lauded by Eleazar b. Pedat himself as 
“the prodigy of his generation” (Hul. 103b). Another of Assi’s 
associates was *Hiyya b. Abba (Er. 32b, 65b, etc.). Assi, Ammi, 
and Hiyya were all priests who emigrated from Babylonia 
to Erez Israel, and they are often mentioned together (e.g., 
Yoma 738; TJ, Er. 4:6). *Judah 111 put them in charge of super- 
vising schools in the country (TJ, Hag. 1:7, 76c). After the death 
of Eleazar b. Pedat (c. 279 c.E.) Ammi was appointed head 
of the Tiberian academy, Assi having declined to assume 
public office. He assisted Ammi, however, and taught with 
him “amid the pillars” of the Tiberian school (Ber. 8a). The 
two were held in highest esteem as the “distinguished priests 
of the Holy Land” (Meg. 22a) and were regarded as the most 
important “judges of the Land of Israel” (Sanh. 17b). Many of 
Assi’s aggadic teachings were transmitted by his pupil *Avira 
(Ber. 20b, Pes. 119b, etc.). The son of Eleazar b. Pedat was his 
“amora” (TJ, Meg. 4:10, 75c). When Assi died in Tiberias, his 
death was likened to the collapse of a tower (TJ, Av. Zar. 3:1, 
42c). 


His Aggadic Teachings 

He explained the practice of children beginning their Bible 
studies with Leviticus rather than with Genesis as a matter 
of the pure (i.e., the young) engaging in the study of the pure 
(i.e., the laws of purity in Leviticus (Lev. R. 7:3)). One of his 
famous teachings (based on Isa. 5:18) is that the evil inclina- 
tion though initially fragile as a spider web, eventually attains 
the toughness of cart rope (Suk. 52a). Once, being reproached 
by his wife for siding with his maidservant rather than with 
her in a dispute, he justified his stand by quoting Job 31:13, 
“Did I despise the cause of my manservant or of my maidser- 
vant when they contended with me?” (Gen. R. 48:3). Among 
his sayings are: “The pangs of earning one’s bread are twice 
as great as those of childbirth” (Gen. R. 20:9); “A man should 
eat and drink beneath his means, clothe himself in accordance 
with his means, and honor his wife and children beyond his 
means” (Hul. 84b). Assi is sometimes confused with the Baby- 
lonian amora of the same name. 
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ASSI, RAV (early third century), Babylonian amora. Assi 
was a contemporary of *Rav and *Samuel and a friend of R. 
Kahana. He lived in Huzal near Nehardea and was wealthy 
(Hul. 105a). His authority was respected throughout Babylo- 
nia, and various regulations which he promulgated in Huzal 
are referred to in the halakhah (Meg. 5b; Hul. 26b). While sub- 
mitting to the authority of Rav in all that concerned traditions 
about the oral law which Rav had brought from Palestine, Assi 
freely contended with him on points of halakhah, in which 
he was no less conversant than Rav. His independent views 
were respected even by Rav (Sanh. 36b; Shab. 146b, etc.). In- 
deed, for fear that the opposing views of Assi might be correct, 
Rav preferred to conform to them in practice even though he 
personally differed from him (Kid. 44b, etc.). It would appear 
that Assi was considered greater than Samuel (BK 80a-b). In 
his controversies with Ray, he was not always successful in 
winning the majority of the scholars to his opinion. This was 
a source of contention between Assi and Rav’s pupil Shila b. 
Avina (Nid. 36b) culminating in the excommunication of Shila 
by Assi. Assi’s death, which apparently occurred not long after 
that of Rav in 246, was attributed by his colleagues to his ex- 
communication of Shila (ibid.). When Assi was nearing death 
his nephew came to him and found him in tears. In answer 
to his question “Master why do you weep? Is there the least 
portion of Torah that you have not learned and have you not 
also taught many disciples? Is there any charity you have not 
performed? Have you not, despite all your virtues, always re- 
fused to sit in judgment and always refrained from accepting 
public office?” Assi replied, “My son, that is precisely what I 
bewail. Who knows if I shall not be made to answer for not 
having done what was in my power to regulate in the affairs 
of Israel?” (Tanh., Mishpatim, 2). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Halevy, Dorot, 2 (1923), 228ff.; Hyman, To- 
ledot, 232. 
[Yitzhak Dov Gilat] 


ASSIGNMENT (OF DEBT). 


History and Development 
Basically, Jewish law did not recognize the concept whereby 
personal rights or obligations (whether arising from contract 
or from a liability for damages in tort) could be legally as- 
signed, either by the creditor or the debtor, to one who was 
nota party to the obligation itself. This was because a debt was 
considered intangible and therefore incapable of legal transfer 
(Rashi, Git. 13b; R. Gershom, BB 147); Tos. to Ket. 55b). It was 
compared to the case of an object that was not yet in existence 
(davar she-lo ba la-olam) which also could not be transferred 
(see Tos. to BK 36b). 

The development of commerce and its increasingly so- 
phisticated requirements made it necessary however to over- 
come this difficulty in the law, and the assignment of debts, 
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order issued by Field Marshal Reichenau on Oct. 10, 1941, on 
the “Conduct of the Armed Forces in the Eastern Theater of 
Operations,’ explicitly called upon German troops to assist in 
the murder of Jews. Hitler described it as an “excellent” (aus- 
gezeichnet) order and instructed all army commanders on the 
Soviet front to follow Reichenau’s example. 

Local antisemitic elements, too, participated in the 
slaughter of Jews, first by means of pogroms initiated of their 
own accord, especially in the Baltic states and later as mem- 
bers of special police units made up of Ukrainians, Belorus- 
sians, Latvians, Lithuanians, and Tatars, who collaborated in 
the extermination campaign. The Germans had a special in- 
terest in gaining the cooperation of the local populations, so 
that they became accomplices in the crimes being committed. 
One means by which they achieved this end was the distribu- 
tion of Jewish houses and portions of Jewish property among 
gentile neighbors. The attitude of the local population to the 
Jews differed from one place to another. In the Baltic states 
and the Crimea, home of the Tatars, there were local elements 
who participated in the annihilation of Jews as effectively as 
the Nazis. In the Ukraine the number of Nazi collaborators, 
led by Ukrainian nationalists, was particularly large. On the 
other hand, the Belorussian and Russian population in the 
Nazi-occupied areas hated the Germans and were on the 
whole opposed to the mass murder of Jews. In a very few in- 
stances attempts were made to save Jews. One such effort was 
the work of the Metropolitan Sheptitski, head of the Uniate 
Church in the western Ukraine, who, with the help of monks 
belonging to his church, organized a network for saving Jews 
by hiding them in monasteries. A similar network of Polish 
and Lithuanian intellectuals and clerics operated in Vilna. 
However, prevailing conditions severely limited the scope of 
these efforts. The method by which the annihilation of the 
Jews was carried out by the Nazis differed from one place 
to another. In many instances the murders took place in the 
very beginning of the occupation. This was true of many cit- 
ies and towns in the Baltic states, where local nationalists ac- 
cused the Jews of having welcomed and supported the Soviet 
annexation. Often the Nazis used the murder of Jews to set 
an example for the local population and to intimidate them, 
or in revenge for operations carried out by the partisans. In 
Kiev 33,779 Jewish men, women, and children were murdered 
within two days (Sept. 29-30, 1941) in the *Babi Yar Valley, 
near the local Jewish cemetery, in response to the blowing up 
of German headquarters in the city. In Odessa, German and 
Romanian forces reacted similarly to the destruction of Ro- 
manian headquarters in the city, and 26,000 Jews were put to 
death during Oct. 23-26, 1941, many by hanging or burning. 
The killing in Odessa continued until the middle of the winter. 
In the Ukraine and Belorussia, the Nazis celebrated the anni- 
versary of the Russian Revolution on Nov. 7, 1941, by mass kill- 
ings of Jews. In the Soviet Union, the Nazis tried out new ways 
of murdering Jews. One such method was the use of closed 
vans, in which Jews were ostensibly being transported from 
one place to another, while in fact poison gas was forced into 
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the vans, causing the immediate death of all the passengers. 
The most common method was to drive the Jews to the out- 
skirts of the city and fire on them by rifles or machine guns in 
front of previously prepared ditches, pushing the victims into 
the ditches and covering the ditches with earth. Sometimes 
some of the victims were not dead, and were thus buried alive. 
In many instances, they had to remove their clothes before go- 
ing to their deaths. Nazi leaders, among them A. *Eichmann, 
were frequent witnesses of these spectacles. Where the slaugh- 
ter was not completed in the early days of the occupation, the 
Nazis established ghettos for the survivors, situated, as a rule, 
in the slum quarters of the town, where the Jews were con- 
centrated in the worst conditions possible. A *Judenrat and 
a ghetto police force were appointed by the Nazis to run the 
ghetto. Some of those appointed showed courage and forti- 
tude in carrying out the task that a bitter fate had decreed for 
them. In the majority of cases, however, working under the 
Nazis resulted in moral degeneration. 

The Jews were forced to wear the yellow *badge and were 
not permitted to leave the confines of the ghetto, unless they 
were working for the Nazis outside. From time to time, the 
Nazis staged Aktionen designed to weed out the “useless” ele- 
ments — invalids, old people and children. Those whose turn 
for death had not yet come were forced to work in German 
army workshops, road building and fortifications. Surviving 
Jews in places that were declared *judenrein were transferred 
to central ghettos, which also contained large numbers of 
Jews from Western Europe. The largest of these ghettos ex- 
isted in Vilna, Bialystok, Kaunas, Riga, and Minsk (only the 
last belonging to the pre-1939 Soviet territory), and they re- 
mained in existence for almost the entire period of German 
occupation. 

Most of the Jews from Bessarabia and northern Bukoy- 
ina were deported to *Transnistria, the area beyond the Dni- 
ester that had been occupied by the Romanian army, where 
they suffered from starvation and disease and were put into 
forced labor. The enormity of the Nazi crimes was revealed 
while the war was still going on, as soon as the Soviet army 
began its westward advance, liberating occupied territories. 
Several of the Nazi murderers who fell into Soviet hands, and 
their collaborators among the local population, were put on 
trial. While at the start no attempt was made to conceal the 
Jewish identity of the victims, after a while the Soviet author- 
ities and information media refrained from mentioning the 
anti-Jewish character of the crimes and described the victims 
as “Soviet citizens.” 


JEWISH RESISTANCE. Jewish resistance to the Nazi regime 
was manifested in two ways: the revolt in the ghettos, and par- 
ticipation in the partisan movement (see *Partisans). 

There was a decided difference between the behavior of 
the Jews in the pre-1939 territory of the Soviet Union and the 
Jews in the recently incorporated areas. The former had been 
deprived by the Soviet regime of any form of Jewish organi- 
zation and lacked any semblance of coherence as a national 
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group. In their case the process of annihilation was swift and 
thorough and, with few exceptions (Minsk, Kopyls), these 
ghettos existed only for a few months or even weeks. In the 
newly annexed areas, such as the Baltic states, former eastern 
Poland, northern Bukovina, etc., the tradition of Jewish orga- 
nization and self-contained Jewish life was still strong, and it 
took the Nazis much longer to wipe out the ghettos. The Jews 
maintained clandestine institutions for mutual help, and ren- 
dered assistance not only to the local Jewish population but 
also to the deportees who had been brought in from other 
places. In these ghettos, there were underground libraries, 
choirs, orchestras, and theater companies, as well as schools 
and synagogues. An underground press informed the ghetto 
population of developments on the front and events concern- 
ing Jews, and served to keep up morale. These activities were 
organized largely by the youth and by the few surviving intel- 
lectuals. A leading role was played by Zionist youth groups, 
who hoped for a future life in Erez Israel, and by the Commu- 
nists, who hoped for the victory of the Soviet army. In many 
of the ghettos, fighting organizations were created which col- 
lected arms in preparation for a ghetto revolt or for escape to 
join the partisans. The underground fighting groups in the 
large ghettos managed to maintain communications with each 
other and send messengers to the ghetto resistance movement 
headquarters in Warsaw. A major dilemma confronting the 
fighting ghetto youth was the choice between remaining in 
the ghetto to carry on the hopeless struggle there, or escaping 
to the woods to join the partisans. Generally, the policy of the 
ghetto leadership was to stay in the ghetto and carry on their 
miserable existence there, in the hope of “surviving them” 
(iberlebn zay); an open revolt would lead to drastic punishment 
and the immediate murder of large numbers of ghetto inmates. 
However, the resistance movements arrived at the conclusion 
that the Nazis aimed at the total extermination of all Jews. In 
their leaflets (in Vilna, Bialystok, and elsewhere) the resistance 
called on the Jews not to go “like sheep to the slaughter” but to 
defend themselves and take up weapons. The only recourse for 
the underground resistance movement was to stage a revolt of 
the ghetto as a whole just as it was about to be liquidated. An 
earlier flight to the woods meant abandoning the ghetto, and 
the families of the escapees, to their bitter fate. 

Usually, however, the problem was resolved by the con- 
ditions created by the Nazis. In the summer of 1942, the Ger- 
mans began the systematic liquidation of the ghettos in the 
provincial towns. In some of them revolts broke out, the ghetto 
inmates resisting their deportation, setting the ghetto houses 
on fire and making mass attempts to escape to the forests. 
*Nesvizh, *Mir, *Lachva, *Kletsk and *Kremenets were some 
of the places where ghetto revolts occurred. In August 1943, 
when the Nazis embarked upon the final liquidation of the 
*Bialystok ghetto, a revolt broke out there. There were no re- 
volts in *Vilna and *Kaunas, but the Jewish underground en- 
couraged the young people to flee to the forests and join the 
partisans. In Minsk the ghetto underground maintained close 
contact with the partisan units in the vicinity. 
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PARTICIPATION IN THE PARTISAN MOVEMENT. Jewish 
participation in the partisan movement, which encompassed 
large areas under German occupation, especially in Belorus- 
sia, Lithuania and Ukraine, was relatively small. The partisan 
movement was based in the forests and the villages in the for- 
est area, consisting primarily of local people, such as peasants 
and shepherds. There was widespread antisemitism among the 
partisans, with many instances of partisans attacking Jews, 
robbing them of their goods, and even murdering them. The 
time factor was also against wide Jewish participation. The 
Soviet partisan movement gained its strength after June 1942 
(date of the establishment of the central partisan headquar- 
ters), a period when most of Soviet Jews in the German-oc- 
cupied territories had already been murdered. The non-Jewish 
partisan, as a rule, was an able-bodied person who had chosen 
to fight the Germans. Most of the Jews, however, who had fled 
to the forests, had no other choice, and brought with them a 
large number of old people, women, and children who were 
incapable of joining the fighting and whose security and sus- 
tenance were a heavy burden which the non-Jewish partisans 
were unwilling to bear. In general, Jews were received coolly 
by the partisans and frequently had to prove their ability and 
readiness to fight, as well as obtain their own weapons, before 
they were permitted to join the partisan ranks. Many Jews, es- 
pecially in the Soviet interior, assumed non-Jewish names and 
posed as gentiles in order to join the partisans. The presence 
of antisemitic elements both in the partisan command and 
in the rank and file manifested itself in frequent executions 
of Jewish partisans for minor misdemeanors, for which their 
non-Jewish comrades were given a light punishment only. A 
change for the better occurred in the fall of 1942, when a par- 
tisan supreme headquarters was created in Moscow and po- 
litical instructors sent to the partisan units to form them into 
a regular organized movement. 

Groups of Jews, members of resistance movements or 
others who fled to the woods, tried to establish Jewish par- 
tisan units. Often they did not find any other partisans in 
the area when they arrived. Some of them formed “family 
camps” which housed complete families, as well as fighting 
units whose task it was to defend the camps against both the 
Germans and the non-Jewish partisan units. Examples of such 
family camps were the one headed by Tuvyah Belski, in the 
vicinity of *Novogrudok, where over 1,000 persons found ref- 
uge, most of whom were able to survive the war; a camp in the 
forests near Minsk, created by Shimon Zorin, which sheltered 
families and also served as a base for several fighting units; and 
various camps in the forests of western Belorussia, Lithuania, 
and Volhynia, among them the fighting unit headed by Jeche- 
zkiel *Atlas in the Slonim area, the “Jewish Unit” headed by M. 
Gildenman in the Volhynian forests, and the 51°t Company of 
the Shchors Battalion in Polesie. When the Soviet command 
took over the partisan movement, it pressed for the disband- 
ment of the Jewish units and the distribution of its members 
among the various other national partisan units. This policy 
was based on the territorial principle which called for the par- 
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tisan units to symbolize the organic connection between the 
population of the district in which the partisan units were ac- 
tive and the Soviet Union. Jewish commanders were replaced 
and non-Jewish partisans were incorporated into the Jewish 
units, so that the units soon lost their Jewish character. Thus, 
there were units termed Ukrainian, Belorussian, and Lithua- 
nian, even in cases when a substantial part of the unit strength 
was made up of Russians or, sometimes, of Jews (e.g., in Lithu- 
ania). Estimates of the number of Jews who were active in the 
partisan movement range from 10,000 to 20,000. About one 
third fell in the fighting with the Germans. When the areas 
in which they were active were liberated by the Soviet army, 
most of the Jewish partisans were drafted and joined the So- 
viet forces in their drive to Berlin. A substantial number of 
these erstwhile partisans made their way to Palestine when 
the war was over. 


JEWS IN THE SOVIET ARMY. Jewish soldiers played a lead- 
ing role in the fighting units in those areas of the Soviet Union 
which were not occupied by the Germans. There was no ques- 
tion of where their loyalty lay: they were fighting for their lives, 
and for them, unlike Russians such as Vlasov and Ukrainians 
such as Bandera, treason was out of the question. It was known 
that Jewish soldiers in the Soviet army who were taken pris- 
oner were executed at once by the Germans. About 500,000 
Jews served in the Soviet army during the war, and approxi- 
mately 200,000 fell in battle. In the Brest-Litovsk fortress, one 
of the organizers of the heroic resistance was a Jewish officer, 
Chaim Fomin. A similar role was played by another Jew, Ar- 
seni Arkin, who was the commissar of the Hango garrison, 
the advance position in the Gulf of Finland. The first Soviet 
squadron to bomb Berlin (August 1941) was commanded by 
Michael Plotkin, a Jew. In the battle for Moscow at the end of 
1941, a Jewish brigadier (later general), Jacob *Kreiser, took a 
leading role. Many Jews were awarded the title of Hero of the 
Soviet Union during that battle. Many Jews took part in the 
battle for Stalingrad, among them Kreiser; Lieutenant General 
Israel Baskin, an artillery commander; and the commander 
of the 6274 Armored Corps, M. Weinrub. At the fall of Stal- 
ingrad, Field Marshal von Paulus surrendered his pistol to a 
Jewish brigadier, Leonid Vinokur. A large proportion of Jews 
were also among the troops that spearheaded the Soviet drive 
into Germany. Among the 900 soldiers who were decorated 
Heroes of the Soviet Union for their part in the crossing of the 
Dnieper, 27 were Jews. Similarly, in the battle for Berlin many 
Jews took part in the fighting, among them Major General 
Hirsh Plaskov, artillery commander, and Lieutenant General 
Shimon Krivoshein, commander of the armored corps. Jews 
were heavily represented in the artillery units, armored corps, 
army engineers, and the air force. Their numbers were also 
particularly great in the medical corps, among them the sur- 
geon general of the Soviet army, Major General M. Vofsi, later 
to be among the accused in the antisemitic “*Doctor’s Plot” 
eight years after the war (see also below). Among many Jews 
serving in the navy were Rear Admiral Paul Trainin, who com- 
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manded the Kerch naval base, and submarine captains Israel 
Fisanovich and Shimon Bograd. A Jewish major general of the 
cavalry, Dovator, was among those who fell in the defense of 
Moscow. A total of 160,000 Jewish soldiers in the Soviet forces 
were decorated during the war, with the Jews thus taking fifth 
place among Soviet nationalities. The highest award, Hero of 
the Soviet Union, was granted to 145 Jews, among them David 
Dragunski, who was awarded it twice. Jewish women distin- 
guished themselves as nurses, medical orderlies, radio oper- 
ators, and even as snipers and pilots. Among the latter were 
Polina Gelman and Raisa Aronova, who became Heroes of the 
Soviet Union. A considerable number of Jewish writers took 
part in the fighting, and among those who fell in battle were 
S.N. *Godiner, A. *Gurshtein and Meir Wiener. Jews who were 
taken prisoner could save their lives only if they succeeded in 
hiding their Jewish identity. A Soviet prisoner-of-war under- 
ground movement in Germany, organized in 1943, was dis- 
covered by the Nazis and its members were executed. At the 
head of the movement was an officer named George Pasenko, 
whose real name, it later transpired, had been Joseph Feld- 
man. The tendency among Jewish soldiers to hide their true 
identity also existed in the Soviet army itself, because of an- 
tisemitic elements. This situation facilitated the work of the 
antisemitic propagandists, especially in the rear, who argued 
that the Jews were not taking part in the war effort, and in the 
postwar years antisemitic groups continued to belittle the Jew- 
ish role in the defeat of Germany. 

In the story of Jewish participation in the Soviet war ef- 
fort, the Lithuanian division and Latvian units represent a 
special chapter. The Soviet government had a special inter- 
est in creating national Lithuanian and Latvian units in order 
to demonstrate that these countries had become an integral 
part of the U.S.S.R. The Lithuanian division was created in 
the northern Volga region in December 1941, but because the 
number of Lithuanians available was too small to fill its ranks, 
Russian-born Lithuanians and Lithuanian-born Russians were 
also drafted into the unit. But in its initial stage Jews comprised 
a majority in the division. Jews also accounted for a large part 
of the Latvian national units. When the Lithuanian division fi- 
nally reached Lithuanian soil, the proportion of Jews had been 
reduced to one fifth. Four of the Jewish soldiers serving in this 
division were awarded the title of Hero of the Soviet Union. 
After the war, a considerable number of former members of 
the Lithuanian division managed to reach Palestine. 


POSITION OF JEWS BEHIND THE FRONT. Jews living behind 
the front underwent great suffering during the war. In addition 
to sharing the general fate of the population, many of them 
suffered special hardship, for the number of refugees among 
them was disproportionately large, and they lived under se- 
vere conditions in the towns and kolkhozes beyond the Volga 
and in Soviet Central Asia. A few refugees were allowed to join 
the Polish army under General Anders and were thus able to 
leave the Soviet Union. The Soviet authorities were suspicious 
of the Jewish refugees, especially the former Polish citizens 
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among them. Even those who had formally become Soviet 
citizens, were, at the beginning, drafted into labor battalions 
only. A tragic example of this attitude was the execution by 
the Soviets of two former Polish Bund leaders, H. *Erlich and 
V. *Alter, in December 1941. 

Latent antisemitism among the Soviet masses manifested 
itself overtly throughout the war. Its principal victims were 
the Jewish refugees, whom the local population regarded as 
competitors for the scarce food and shelter available. When 
in 1943-44 the Soviet army liberated the occupied areas, not 
only was the Holocaust of the Jewish communities revealed, 
but also the hatred of the Jews that the Nazis had successfully 
aroused and encouraged among the local population. This 
hatred was further intensified by the attempts of the few re- 
turning Jews to regain their houses and positions. In numer- 
ous instances, Jews who had survived the war and tried to 
reestablish themselves in their old homes were murdered by 
their erstwhile neighbors. Liberated Kiev was the scene of a 
pogrom in which a number of Jews lost their lives. 


FURTHER INFORMATION ON THE HOLOCAUST IN RUSSIA. 
New archival material from the *Zentralestelle der Landes- 
justizverwaltungen at Ludwigsburg, which was previously 
not available, now makes it possible to give an account of the 
extermination of the Jews in the Nazi-occupied territory of 
the U.S.S.R. 

The Jewish population of the U.S.S.R., within the fron- 
tiers of Sept. 17, 1939, was, according to the census of Janu- 
ary 1939, 3,028,358, with the following breakdown: Ukraine 
1,532,776, Belorussia 375,092; Russian Soviet Federative So- 
cialist Republic 956,599; all other territories 200,000. Eighty 
percent of these Jews lived in the large industrial cities or in 
small towns which served as industrial and commercial cen- 
ters for the surrounding villages. 

The Nazi onslaught on June 22, 1941, and the rapid prog- 
ress of the German army, took the Jews completely by surprise, 
as was the case with the Red Army command. Asa result of the 
confusion and lost sense of direction, and because of transpor- 
tation failures, heavy shelling, and the swift advance of Ger- 
man units (on June 26 they approached *Minsk and, by the 
middle of July, almost the whole of Belorussia and the greater 
part of the western Ukraine, with *Zhitomir, were occupied), 
it was practically impossible for Jews inhabiting Belorussia 
and the western Ukraine (on the right bank of the Dnieper) to 
escape. The number of Jews evacuated in an organized man- 
ner from the eastern Ukraine and the Russian Republic was, 
according to S. Schwartz, about 50 percent; according to re- 
ports by Einsatzgruppen, between 70 and 90 percent of the 
Jews escaped from some towns. They were evacuated with 
their plants and offices. There was practically no evacuation 
of Jews as such. Many of the Jews who had sought refuge in 
the *Crimea and the *Caucasus were subsequently murdered 
by the advancing Germans. 

Many Jewish families did not even attempt to leave, as no 
one anticipated the Jewish extermination policy of the Nazis, 
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since the Soviet press had adopted a friendly policy toward 
Nazi Germany, especially after the signing of the nonaggres- 
sion pact, and it refrained from mentioning the persecution 
of Jews in occupied Europe. 

At the outbreak of the war between Germany and the 
Soviet Union, the Nazi Government already had a carefully 
elaborated plan for the liquidation of Russian Jewry, and had 
prepared the material basis for implementing it. In March 1941, 
the organization of special units, the so-called Einsatzgruppen, 
began, with the aim of exterminating all Jews and Commu- 
nists within the occupied territory of the U.S.S.R. Einsatzgrup- 
pen A, B, and c were directly subordinated to the *RsHA com- 
mander. Each of them operated in the territory of one of the 
three fronts (Heeresgruppe), while Einsatzgruppe D operated 
in the territory of Manstein’s 11 Army to the south. The Ein- 
satzgruppen immediately followed the front-line units, made 
inquiries, and, in cooperation with auxiliary police troops 
(mainly Lithuanian and Ukrainian), carried out the first mass 
slaughter of the Jews. 

To quote only one example, Einsatzgruppe c entered 
Zhitomir together with the first German tanks and, on Sep- 
tember 19, 1941, the 4a Einsatzkommando of the same Ein- 
satzgruppe C arrived in *Kiev; here, ten days later, along with 
troops led by a senior ss officer and the Sued (“South”) po- 
lice units, it organized the massacre of more than 33,000 Jews 
at *Babi Yar. 

The *ss and senior police officers (Hoehere ss und 
Polizeifuehrer — HSsPF) with their subordinated units were 
another organized force who, almost from the first day of the 
occupation, engaged in the liquidation of Jews under the guise 
of fighting the partisans. There were three such officers in 
the U.S.S.R.: Obergruppenfuehrer Hans Pruetzmann and 
Obergruppenfuehrer Franz Jeckeln, who alternately super- 
vised the territories of the Baltic states and the northern 
part of the Russian Republic as HsspF-Nord and the Ukraine 
as HSSPF-Sued, and HssPpF-Mitte Obergruppenfuehrer Er- 
ich von dem Bach-Zelewski, who operated mainly in Belo- 
russia. 

The total number of Jews killed by the Einsatzgrup- 
pen and the troops of the Hssprs during the first period of 
the occupation (mainly in July and August 1941) is still un- 
known. Incomplete evidence shows that in August 1941 alone 
the HsspF-Sued units executed 44,125 people, most of them 
Jews, while the ss Kavallerie-Regiment 2, subordinated to the 
HSSPE-Mitte, killed 6,526 Jews in the period between July 27 
and August 11, 1941. A comment by the commander of the 
aforementioned unit, ss Sturmbannfuehrer Magill, bears wit- 
ness to the German soldiers’ bestiality. He reported that the 
operation had in general been carried out satisfactorily, despite 
the fact that the marshes were not deep enough to drown the 
women and children. 

There was close cooperation between the German army 
and those who organized the extermination of the Jews. The 
Einsatzgruppen received supplies from military sources and 
were assisted by regular army units in liquidating the Jews. 
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The army often asked the sp to exterminate Jewish commu- 
nities in the territory within their control (Priluki, *Gadyach), 
or took a direct part in such operations. In the report of Ein- 
satzgruppe A for the period between Oct. 16, 1941 and Jan. 31, 
1942, for example, it is stated that “up to January 1942, about 
19,000 partisans and criminals, primarily Jews, were killed 
by the Wehrmacht? 

Following this first wave of massacres, which took place 
immediately after the entry of the German army, there was 
a period of organized liquidation. The preparatory stage was 
similar to that elsewhere in Nazi-occupied Europe and in- 
cluded legal discrimination, the tattooing of numbers, regis- 
tration, humiliating forced labor, and concentration in camps 
and ghettos. One notable difference, however, was that in Rus- 
sia this stage took only a short time - from a few weeks to a few 
months. Usually, the Jews were forbidden freedom of move- 
ment from the outset, or not allowed to associate with non- 
Jews or benefit from public services. The quantity and quality 
of goods sold to Jews were usually minimal, as were the hours 
of sale; in many cases, all shopping was made impossible for 
the Jews. They were ordered to wear distinguishing badges: 
in Belorussia it was usually a yellow circle or a yellow magen 
David (“shield of David”) on the chest and back, and in the 
Ukraine, a yellow armband. The so-called “Jewish Commit- 
tees” were established during that period, whose task it was 
to supply the Germans with manpower, collect contributions, 
and - mainly in the Ukraine - register the Jews as a first step 
toward their extermination. 

The next step was the systematic slaughter of most young 
men of Jewish origin. In the large cities, those capable of mili- 
tary service were interned during the first days of the occupa- 
tion; Jews were usually separated from the rest, and, as a rule, 
executed soon afterward (Minsk, Kiev). In the smaller towns, 
Jewish men were rounded up - ostensibly for forced labor, but 
in reality to be put to death. Jewish prisoners of war were as 
a rule shot immediately. There is eyewitness evidence of the 
mass slaughter of Jewish intellectuals at that time (Minsk, 
*Vitebsk, Vinnitsa). 

In the majority of cases during the second month of the 
occupation closed ghettos were established in large Jewish 
communities and in district centers for the concentration of 
Jews in the whole area. It also happened that, where there were 
few Jews (as in Novo-Moskovsk or Baran), no ghettos were es- 
tablished, and the Jews were allowed to remain in their places 
of residence until they were exterminated. 

Ghettos were usually located in those suburbs which 
had been most badly damaged, and in buildings unfit for hu- 
man habitation — factories, barracks or warehouses (*Khar- 
kov, Vitebsk). Those deported to the ghetto were permitted to 
take only hand luggage. 

Since these ghettos were simply concentrations of Jews to 
be liquidated, they were often merely open areas surrounded 
by barbed wire (Smolevichi, *Gorodok, *Polotsk, Smolyany, 
Kletnya). Such ghetto-camps usually existed from several 
weeks to a few months. The Jews in the ghettos received no 
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food as a rule, and the mortality rate there was very high, par- 
ticularly during the severe winter of 1941. 

The liquidation of the newly-established ghettos began as 
early as the autumn of 1941. Of the 18 known ghettos in Belo- 
russia, nine were liquidated by the end of 1941, six of them in 
October. In the Ukraine, too, most of the Jews had been put 
to death by the end of 1941. Out of the 70 known Jewish com- 
munities in the Ukraine (including the Crimea), 43 were liq- 
uidated by the end of 1941, and the remainder were also ren- 
dered judenrein by mid-1942. For the Germans themselves, the 
“Jewish question” in the Ostland (including the Baltic states 
and Belorussia) had virtually found a solution. In the Ukraine, 
the “Jewish question” ceased to exist by August 1942. 

In 1943, Jews were still to be found only in a few ghettos 
(those of Minsk, *Slutsk, and *Khmelnik) and a very few labor 
camps, but they were liquidated by the end of the year. In the 
Crimea and the Caucasus, and probably also in the southeast- 
ern Ukraine, practically no ghettos were set up. Jews were liq- 
uidated there almost immediately after the occupation of the 
region, and the German orders followed one after another; 
first, the establishment of the Jewish Committee, then regis- 
tration, badges, and finally “evacuation,” which meant death. 
Such was the fate of the Jews of *Simferopol, *Yevpatoriya, 
*Feodosiya, *Kerch, *Rostov, *Krasnodar, Kislovodsk, and 
other towns. As a rule, the Ashkenazi Jews were liquidated 
first, and then the Crimean Jews (Krimchaks). 

The executions were usually organized by the Einsatzgrup- 
pen. The ghetto was surrounded by the German police, assisted 
by auxiliary forces of the local police and frequently by the 
Wehrmacht. The Jews, who believed they were being evacu- 
ated, were rounded up in public squares and taken in trucks or 
driven on foot to the place of execution. In front of the graves, 
prepared beforehand, by the local population or, more often, by 
Soviet prisoners of war, the victims were ordered to strip naked 
or remain in their underwear, stood in groups at the edge of 
the graves, or pushed inside them and told to lie down, after 
which they were machine-gunned. The executions were car- 
ried out by both Germans and their local assistants. Fresh vic- 
tims were laid on the corpses and the process continued until 
the grave was full. To make their work easier, the execution- 
ers sometimes rendered their victims unconscious by hitting 
them on the head. During an operation in Vitebsk in October 
1941, Jews were reportedly shot on the bridge over the Dvina, 
and their bodies thrown into the river. At *Artemovsk, some 
of the Jews were shot dead, and others immured alive in the 
marbleworks. In some cases, Jews were made to run over a 
minefield or killed with grenades (Kharkov, *Mogilev). In the 
Crimea, the method most widely adopted was to shoot Jews 
over wells into which their bodies were subsequently thrown. 
In certain communities (Minsk, Kharkov, Krasnodar), Jews 
were killed in special gas trucks. The Germans and their as- 
sociates treated children with particular barbarity: their backs 
were broken, or they were poisoned or stabbed to death, or 
their heads were smashed against stones. Many children were 
thrown into graves or wells while still alive. 
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Executions of Jews usually took place in forests, ravines 
or isolated places near their places of residence. It can be said 
that almost every town in the territory in question had its own 
“Babi Yar.” To mention but a few, at Mogilev it was Polikov- 
ichi; at Vitebsk, Iovskiy Yar; at Pskov, Solotopki; at *Smolensk, 
Mogalenshchina. 

In June 1942, *Himmler had already given orders that all 
traces of the activity of Einsatzgruppen in the East be removed. 
Paul Blobel, head of the Sonderkommando 4a, was charged 
with the task, He organized Kommando 1005 to unearth the 
corpses from the mass graves and burn them. It seems, how- 
ever, that this obliteration of the traces did not become a mass 
operation before the autumn of 1942. 

It is difficult to estimate how many Jews were massacred 
by the Nazis in the U.S.S.R. Only fragmentary data are ex- 
tant, mostly according to the documentation of the Zentrale 
Stelle der Landesjustizverwaltungen at Ludwigsburg, which 
give the number of Jews killed as 573,000, This figure, how- 
ever, applies only to those put to death in the later period of 
German occupation (approximately after September 1941), 
and does not take account of the very large number of mas- 
sacres in July and August of that year. Moreover, that figure 
applies only to a small number of townships and settlements, 
of which there were about 130 in occupied Soviet territory 
within Russia's 1939 frontiers. Nothing is known of the fate of 
Jews inhabiting the provinces as a whole; some data are avail- 
able concerning individual communities, such as the districts 
of *Cherkassy, Sumy and Voroshilovgrad. There is also infor- 
mation to the effect that 6,150 Jews were killed in the *Niko- 
layev and *Kherson regions. Even where the number of vic- 
tims from certain communities is known, the evidence tends 
to be incomplete or inaccurate, since it is either confined to 
limited periods or else gives the total number of Jewish and 
non-Jewish victims together. 

It can be assumed, however, that the actual number of 
Jewish victims in the occupied territory of the U.S.S.R. was at 
least twice the figure cited above, i.e., more than 1,000,000. 


[Vila Orbach] 


DESTRUCTION OF YIDDISH CULTURE. Soviet Yiddish cul- 
ture, itself a pale reflection of genuine Jewish culture which 
had suffered serious setbacks in the prewar purges, was to- 
tally jeopardized when the war broke out. The Yiddish press 
and Yiddish literature, based primarily in the Ukraine, Belo- 
russia, and Lithuania, ceased to exist. The annihilation of the 
Jewish population was accompanied by the destruction of the 
remaining Jewish schools, libraries, and other cultural institu- 
tions. While in 1940 some 360 Yiddish books were published 
in the Soviet Union, by 1942 the number had dwindled to one. 
There was some improvement in 1943, after the Emes publish- 
ing house had moved to Kuibyshey, issuing 43 Yiddish books 
that year. The creation of the Jewish *Anti-Fascist Committee 
also had a favorable effect upon the modest revival of Yiddish 
publications. In June 1942 the committee embarked upon the 
publication of its own organ, *Eynikayt, which attracted a 
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group of Soviet Yiddish writers, led by David *Bergelson and 
Itzik *Fefer. Although the main purpose of the committee was 
to solicit political and financial support among world Jewry 
for the Soviet war against the Germans, it also became, unof- 
ficially, a representative body of Soviet Jewry until its disso- 
lution in 1948. It soon became clear, however, that the Soviet 
Union had no intention of permitting a postwar revival of Yid- 
dish schools and the Yiddish press. The millions of Jews for 
whom Yiddish had been their mother tongue - in the Ukraine, 
Belorussia, Lithuania, and Bessarabia — were no longer alive. 
The majority of the surviving Jews spoke Russian. There were 
over two million of them, and the Soviet authorities sought to 
bring about their complete assimilation. 


Contemporary Period 

With the close of the war, Jews of Polish citizenship, including 
many previous inhabitants of territories annexed by the Soviet 
Union between 1939 and 1940, began to leave the Soviet Union. 
Groups of Soviet Jews, including Chabad Hasidim, who had 
preserved their religious distinctiveness throughout the years 
of the Soviet regime, succeeded in leaving and large numbers 
of these emigrants found their way to Palestine. During the 
early postwar period, those active in Soviet-Jewish culture at- 
tempted to effect a revival. The Jewish Anti-Fascist Commit- 
tee (see above) continued to serve as a center for Soviet Jewry 
and as a liaison with Jews in other countries. Large-scale pub- 
lication of Yiddish books was initiated, the Jewish State The- 
ater expanded its activity, and three other theaters functioned 
in Minsk, Odessa, and Chernovtsy. Rumors of the impend- 
ing settlement of survivors of the Holocaust in the Crimea, 
and the conversion of the peninsula into a “Jewish Republic,’ 
spread among the Jews. The Jewish endeavor in Birobidzhan 
was also renewed, and many Jews tried to settle there. News 
of the establishment of the state of Israel, with Soviet endorse- 
ment and support, infused new life into wide sectors of Soviet 
Jewry. Eynikayt referred to a world Jewish conference in which 
Soviet Jews would also be represented. 


STALIN'S PERSECUTIONS. Suddenly, however, the climate re- 
versed completely and nightmarish days filled with fear over- 
took Soviet Jewry. In January 1948 S. Mikhoels was reported 
killed in an “accident” in Minsk, but was actually assassinated 
by the secret police; in November 1948 the Jewish Anti-Fas- 
cist Committee was dissolved and those associated with it 
were arrested; Soviet newspapers conducted a vicious cam- 
paign against *“cosmopolitans” that was directed primarily 
at the Jewish intelligentsia. Twenty-five leaders of the Jewish 
Anti-Fascist Committee, including some of the outstanding 
Jewish writers, were accused of maintaining ties with Zionism 
and with American “imperialism.” The “Crimea project” was 
leveled against them as an “imperialist plot” to detach the 
Crimea from the U.S.S.R. and they were executed secretly on 
Aug. 12, 1952. On Jan. 13, 1953, the government announced the 
arrest of a group of prominent doctors, the majority of them 
Jews, who were accused of, and who purportedly admitted to, 
having deliberately killed government leaders and conspired 
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to kill still others by incorrect medical treatment. A wave of 
antisemitism spread through the country. Jews were ousted 
from their positions, and rumors of an impending mass depor- 
tation of Jews to distant regions in the eastern Soviet Union be- 
gan to circulate. This nightmare persisted for about five years 
until March 1953, when Stalin's death brought some relief. 


AFTER STALIN'S DEATH. The “thaw” that followed Stalin’s 
death, however, did not noticeably affect the fundamental 
conditions of Soviet Jewish life. Although the Jewish doctors 
were released from prison and the campaign against “cosmo- 
politans” ceased, Jewish institutional life, destroyed between 
1948 and 1953, was not restored. Two new factors now began to 
affect the fate of Soviet Jews. First, in the wake of the post-Sta- 
lin thaw, postal communication with relatives in the West and 
in Israel was revived, and there was a stream of Jewish visitors 
from abroad to the Soviet Union. Direct contact with world 
Jewry was renewed to a degree, and Jewish public opinion 
in the West began to demand the restoration of rights to the 
Jews as a national and religious minority. Even Jewish Com- 
munists in Western Europe and the United States protested 
the obliteration of Jewish culture in the U.S.S.R., and the So- 
viet government was compelled to make several concessions 
to this public pressure. The second factor was the establish- 
ment of the State of Israel, which reawakened Jewish national 
sentiment that found expression in spontaneous mass dem- 
onstrations on occasions such as the arrival of Golda *Meir, 
Israel's first diplomatic representative to the Soviet Union, in 
Moscow, and the visit of an Israeli youth delegation to the 
Democratic Youth Festival in Moscow in the summer of 1957. 
National sentiment was also manifested by increasing mass 
gatherings of young, mostly nonreligious, Jews in and around 
the synagogues in Moscow and other large cities on *Simhat 
Torah and on the High Holidays. 

In 1970 Soviet Jews were still denied the right to organize 
in any way or to express freely their thoughts and feelings as 
Jews. For many years, sources attesting the situation of So- 
viet Jewry consisted of incidental items of information inter- 
spersed in the Soviet press and world news agencies and of 
stories brought back by diplomats, visitors and tourists. More 
information became available in the mid-1960s and the years 
1968-71, when a number of Soviet Jews arrived in Israel in the 
framework of the reunification of families. 


THE CENSUSES OF 1959 AND 1970. In the Soviet population 
census of 1959, 2,267,814 persons were registered as of “Jew- 
ish nationality” (the census takers did not demand to see any 
personal document and were instructed to register the oral 
declarations given by citizens). According to the census, the 
Jewish population constituted 1.09 percent of the total popu- 
lation of the country and was eleventh among over 100 So- 
viet nationalities. The 5,727 Karaites in the Soviet Union were 
counted separately. (See Table: Jewish Population of the Soviet 
Union by Republics, 1959.) 

Soviet Jewry was revealed as distinctly urban: in 1959, 
2,159,702 Jews registered in cities and constituted 2.16 per- 
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Jewish Population of the Soviet Union by Republics, 1959 














Republic Jews Percent Percent of Jews 
distribution among general 
of Jews population 
Total 2,267,800 100.0 1.09 
Russia 875,300 38.7 0.74 
Ukraine 840,300 37.0 2.01 
Belorussia 150,100 6.6 1.86 
Lithuania 24,700 1.1 0.91 
Latvia 36,600 1.6 1.75 
Estonia 5,400 0.2 0.46 
Moldavia 95,100 4.2 3.30 
Georgia 51,600 2.3 1.28 
Armenia 1,000 0.0 0.06 
Azerbaijan 40,200 1.8 1.09 
Kazakhstan 28,000 1.2 0.30 
Turkmenia 4,100 0.2 0.27 
Uzbekistan 94,300 4.2 1.16 
Tadzhikistan 12,400 0.5 0.63 
Kirghizia 8,600 0.4 0.42 





cent of the total population. Only 108,112 Jews (4.7 percent of 
the total Jewish population) lived in villages. Detailed Jewish 
population figures were published only in respect to the cap- 
itals of the republics (for more correct estimates, see articles 
on individual cities). 

Large Jewish communities of 10,000 persons and over 
existed in such cities as Odessa (well over 100,000), Kharkov 
(about 80,000), Dnepropetrovsk (about 35,000), Lvov, Cher- 
novtsy, Zhitomir, Gomel, Vinnitsa, Rostov, Gorki, Kuibyshev, 
Sverdlovsk, Chelyabinsk, Vitebsk, Bobruisk, and Mogilev. Ac- 
cording to other estimates, approximately 60 cities in the So- 
viet Union had a Jewish population exceeding 10,000. (See 
Table: Jewish Population in Capitals of the Republics in 1959.) 
Like the general demographic situation in the Soviet Union, 
as a result of the high proportion of wartime male fatalities, 
Jewish women outnumbered men with about 120 women per 
100 men (a total of 206,556 more women than men). 


Jewish Population in Capitals of the Republics in 1959" 








Number of Jews % of total population 
Moscow 239,246 47 
Leningrad 162,344 5.6 
Kiev 153,466 13.9 
Tashkent 50,455 5.5 
Kishinev 42,934 20.0 
Minsk 38,842 7.6 
Riga 30,263 5.0 
Baku 26,263 41 
Tbilisi (Tiflis) 17,311 2.5 
Vilna 16,354 6.9 











1 Inall other republics, the number of Jews was included under “other nationalities” 
in the census figures published in April 1971. 
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According to the 1959 census, a total of 1,733,183 Jews 
(76.4 percent) declared Russian as their mother tongue; 46,845 
declared other foreign languages (half of this number declared 
Ukrainian); 403,900 (about 18 percent) declared Yiddish; 
35,673 Georgian (Georgian Jews); 25,225 Jewish Tat (*Moun- 
tain Jews); and 20,763 Tajiki (Bukharan Jews). It may well 
be assumed that a considerable number of Jews whose real 
mother tongue was Yiddish declared Russian as their national 
language; at the same time there were Jews who declared Yid- 
dish as their mother tongue without really knowing it, in or- 
der to demonstrate their identification with the Jewish people. 
The highest percentage of Yiddish-speaking Jews was found 
in Lithuania (69 percent), Moldavia (50.3 percent), and Lat- 
via (48 percent). 

The census data indicate several facts: hundreds of thou- 
sands of Soviet Jews declared themselves to be of non-Jewish 
nationalities; the majority of Russian-speaking Jews declared 
their attachment to the Jewish people (“nationality”), among 
them certainly the vast majority of its younger generation; 
Yiddish-speaking Jews, of whom there were approximately 
500,000, were mostly members of the older generation and 
inhabitants of the western regions of the Soviet Union (Lithu- 
ania, Latvia, Moldavia, the districts of Chernovtsy, Lvov, Vol- 
hynia, western Belorussia); there were Oriental (i-e., non-Ash- 
kenazi) Jews, who, according to the census, numbered about 
100,000, belonging to the Georgian, Tat, and Bukharan com- 
munities. The latter preserved their Jewish way of life, main- 
tained traditional family life and ties with the Jewish commu- 
nity and synagogues, and observed the dietary laws and the 
Sabbath to a far greater extent than did Ashkenazi Jews. 

On April 17, 1971, the Soviet press published the first 
summaries of the population census taken on Jan. 15, 1970. 


Jewish Population Changes in the U.S.S.R., by Republic, 1959-1991 


RUSSIA 


According to the figures quoted, the Jewish population had 
fallen from eleventh (1959) to twelfth in size and the overall 
number of Jews had declined from about 2,268,000 (January 
1959) to 2,151,000. Whereas in the previous census, 21.5 per- 
cent of the Jews declared a Jewish language (almost exclusively 
Yiddish) to be their native tongue, in 1970 only 17.7 percent 
declared this to be so, and in respect to declaring their na- 
tional language as their native tongue, the Jews were last in 
the rank of nationalities. In this census, for the first time, the 
subjects were asked whether they were fluent in another one 
of the languages spoken in the Soviet Union; 16.3 percent of 
the Jews indicated Russian as their second fluent language, 
and 28.8 percent indicated another Soviet language as their 
second fluent language. (According to the summary of the 
census, about 13,000,000 non-Russians declared Russian as 
their native tongue and 41,900,000 as the second language in 
which they were fluent.) 

‘The Jews were the only major nationality in the U.S.S.R. 
whose overall size had diminished since 1959. In the U.S.S.R. 
the status of the Jew as such (as of each member of any na- 
tionality group) is indicated on his identity card (referred to 
in Russian as a “passport”). However, since the census figures 
were gathered through the subject’s personal declaration, 
without checking of official documents, a differentiation is 
made by experts between “passport Jews” and “census Jews,” 
whereby it is generally assumed that the number of passport 
Jews is much greater than the number of Jews reflected in the 
census because many Jews may have declared themselves to be 
members of another nationality to the census taker. Whether 
the decline in the number of census Jews in 1970 also indi- 
cates an equal or concomitant number of passport Jews in the 
U.S.S.R. was unknown. 














1959 1970 1979 1991! 
Jewish Population % of general Jewish Population % of general Jewish Population Jewish Population 
population population 
Russian Republic (RSFSR ) 875,300 0.7 808,000 0.6 700,700 430,000 
Ukrainian Republic 840,300 2.0 777,000 1.6 634,200 325,000 
Belorussian Republic 150,100 1.9 148,000 1.6 135,400 58,000 
Uzbek Republic 94,300 1.2 103,000 0.9 99,900 55,500 
Georgian Republic 51,600 1.3 55,000 1.2 28,300 20,700 
Lithuanian Republic 24,700 0.9 24,000 0.8 14,700 7,300 
Moldavian Republic 95,100 3.3 98,000 2.7 80,100 28,500 
Latvian Republic 36,600 1.7 37,000 1.6 28,300 15,800 
Estonian Republic 5,400 0.5 5,300 0.4 5,000 3,500 
Armenian Republic 1,000 0.06 - - 1,000 300 
Azerbaijan Republic 40,200 1.1 41,300 0.8 35,500 16,000 
Turkmenian Republic 4,100 0.2 5,4002 0.12 2,800 2,000 
Kazakhstan Republic 28,000 0.3 27,600 0.2 23,500 15,300 
Kirghizian Republic 8,600 0.4 7,700 0.3 6,900 3,900 
Tadzhikistan Republic 12,400 0.6 14,600 0.5 14,700 8,200 








1 Estimate for year end 
2 Includes Armenian Republic 
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The 1959 census showed that Jews played a negligible role 
in Soviet agriculture. Most of the 100,000 Jews living in rural 
areas were officials or experts and belonged to the officialdom 
of the sovkhozes and the kolkhozes. Few Jews were counted 
in the villages of the areas previously settled by Jewish farm- 
ers: 2,765 in the Crimean district; 881 in Kherson; and 2,292 
in Birobidzhan. On the other hand, Jews occupied prominent 
positions among the Soviet intelligentsia. In the 1960-61 aca- 
demic year, 77,177 Jewish high school students were accounted 
for (3.22 percent of the general student body and three times 
their proportion to the general population, although not ex- 
ceeding their proportion to the urban population). Among 
“those with a secondary and higher education” (a term which 
encompasses doctors, officials, bookkeepers, engineers, and so 
on), there were 427,000 Jews at the end of 1960, i.e., 4.9 per- 
cent of this entire class. This was the predominant class among 
Soviet Jews. They held a notable place also among “scientific 
workers” (36,173 in 1961, 9 percent of the total number). This 
group enjoys numerous privileges and shares in the awards 
and marks of distinction customarily granted to such catego- 
ries under Soviet rule. In 1962 the Jewish physicist Lev *Lan- 
dau was awarded the Nobel Prize. Similarly, Jews constitute 
about 10 percent of Soviet writers and represent a higher pro- 
portion in the other arts. 

The Jewish role in the state commercial establishment 
was considerable. In the early 1960s, during the regime of Ni- 
kita Khrushchev, when the government initiated a fierce cam- 
paign against widespread illegal economic practices, including 
illegal production and marketing of scarce consumer goods as 
well as bribery and embezzlement, Jews were deliberately sin- 
gled out for punishment. The campaign was entrusted to the 
secret police according to new, very harsh decrees, including 
the death penalty. Jews constituted such a high proportion of 
those sentenced to death or long periods of imprisonment that 
disinterested investigations (such as that of the International 
Commission of Jurists in Geneva) affirmed that Jews served 
as scapegoats to deter the rest of the population, probably be- 
cause the latter might have rebelled and reacted strongly to 
direct attack by the authorities. 

It is safe to assume that many Jews were engaged in work 
in cooperatives and government projects. Similarly, a limited 
class of Jewish industrial workers existed. On the whole, how- 
ever, Jewish youth turned to the ranks of the intelligentsia and 
the educated officialdom, a phenomenon serving to intensify 
antisemitic tendencies among the masses and in sectors of 
the intelligentsia as well. Increasingly prevalent complaints 
about Jewish “evasion of manual labor; or their obligation to 
make room for members of other national groups in the pro- 
fessions, were being heard every so often even from members 
of the government. 


REPRESSION OF JEWISH CULTURE. Soviet policy was intent 
on accelerating the process of Jewish assimilation, and mani- 
festations of religious culture on the part of Jews were sup- 
pressed or, under optimum conditions, barely tolerated. The 
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pressure exerted upon other religions was in no way com- 
parable to the persecution directed against Judaism. Syna- 
gogues were increasingly shut down (according to Soviet 
sources, between 1956 and 1963 the number of synagogues 
decreased from 450 to 96). There was no countrywide Jewish 
religious organization parallel to those of other religions. Jew- 
ish religious books were not printed (the 3,000-copy photo- 
stat edition of a prayer book, Siddur ha-Shalom, in 1957, was a 
much-publicized exception; although a new edition of it was 
published at the end of the 1960s, there were no indications 
that it was circulated). The baking of matzah was gradually 
proscribed in the 1960s, but was later permitted on a limited 
scale through the synagogues; attempts by Jews outside the 
US.S.R. to send matzah to their coreligionists were for the 
most part thwarted by the authorities. A crude campaign 
of slander was waged in books, pamphlets, and periodicals 
against the Jewish religion, and its adherents were not per- 
mitted to answer those who abused it. 

Ostensibly, the distinctive suppression of the Jewish reli- 
gion was due to its unique national character and its ties with 
Israel. The effect of the establishment of the State of Israel and 
its progress and achievements, together with Jewish national 
awakening, disturbed the Soviet government. Official propa- 
ganda frequently presented horrifying descriptions of con- 
ditions in Israel. A delegation of Jewish propaganda agents 
posing as Jewish “tourists” was sent to Israel in 1959; upon 
its return to the U.S.S.R. it maligned Israel before the Soviet 
public and the Jewish community. Propaganda of this type, 
however, did not attain its objectives. News of Israel and Jew- 
ish life abroad steadily reached Soviet Jewry in various ways, 
including broadcasts from Israel and other countries, and 
the antisemitism which infiltrated many parts of Soviet soci- 
ety awakened in the younger Jewish generation an increased 
Jewish national consciousness and a strong desire to settle in 
Israel and to strengthen their ties with the Jewish people and 
the Jewish state. 

During the period of “thaw” and destalinization, Soviet 
Jewish culture was not allowed to revive. Yiddish schools did 
not exist. In the wake of public pressure outside the U.S.S.R., 
a token gesture was made by publishing some works in Yid- 
dish, mostly by classical Yiddish writers. In the summer of 
1961, a literary bimonthly (later a monthly), *Sovetish Heym- 
land, began to appear; it became a sort of “official address” of 
Soviet Jewry. In addition, works by Jewish writers were pub- 
lished in Russian and other translations and a commemora- 
tive stamp was issued on the centennial of Shalom Aleichem’s 
birth. Concerts of Yiddish folklore, music, and song, and even 
theater performances by amateur groups, attracted masses of 
Jews and kindled enthusiasm within the culture-thirsty Jew- 
ish community. 


MANIFESTATIONS OF ANTISEMITISM. Antisemitism re- 
mained officially proscribed in the Soviet Union, but hatred 
of Jews existed and expressed itself de facto in most levels of 
society and administration. From time to time, it found ex- 
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whether verbal or by deed, is already mentioned in the tan- 
naitic period (Tosef., BM 4:3, et al.). Two principal methods of 
assignment were invented: (1) a form of novation, whereby an 
existing debt was canceled and an identical, but new debt cre- 
ated between the debtor and the creditor’s assignee — all three 
parties consenting; and (2) a formula whereby the creditor 
appointed an agent to recover a debt on his behalf, but em- 
powered the agent to retain the proceeds for himself. From 
these two methods were developed the two legal forms of as- 
signment of debts dealt with in the Talmud, namely Maamad 
Sheloshtan (lit. “a meeting of the three”) and Mekhirat Shetarot 
(“sale of bonds”). In addition, there was the Shi’buda de Rabbi 
Natan a process of legal execution entrusted to the court. 

Maamad Sheloshtan, as an authorized legal transaction, 
is first mentioned by the early amoraim (Git. 13b). All three 
parties — the creditor, the debtor, and the assignee - being 
present together, the creditor would say to the debtor: “There 
is a debt owing to me by you; give it to - (the assignee).” On 
this simple oral declaration the assignee acquired good legal 
title to the debt and could claim it direct from the debtor. In 
the same way it was possible to transfer a pledge. The Talmud 
concludes that there was no legal reason for this arrangement, 
it having been evolved merely to facilitate commercial deal- 
ings (Tos. to Git. 14a). 

However, some amoraim do suggest a legal basis for it. 
For example, Amemar opines that its legal justification rests 
on the assumption that, when the obligation first arises, the 
debtor is deemed to render himself liable not only to the prin- 
cipal creditor but to anyone claiming through him. On the 
other hand, R. Ashi takes the view that the benefit which the 
debtor enjoys from the cancellation of the original obligation 
to the creditor and the creation of a new one to the assignee, 
with a different date of payment, is itself sufficient to demon- 
strate, without further act or formality, the debtor’s willingness 
to bind himself to the assignee as his new creditor. Relying on 
R. Ashi’s reasoning, some held that the debtor's actual consent 
was required to complete a Maamad Sheloshtan, but others 
held that only his presence was necessary (Ran on Rif Git. 13b). 
Thus, according to R. Ashi, the institution of Maamad She- 
loshtan would appear to be equivalent to novation and it may 
be assumed that before Maamad Sheloshtan was recognized 
the assignment of debt was done by canceling the old debt and 
creating a new one through the formal act of kinyan (“acquisi- 
tion”), constituting, in effect, a novation (Git. 14a). 

Mekhirat Shetarot (“sale of bonds”) was a method 
whereby a debt, embodied in a bond, was assigned by selling 
the bond and was effective when the bond was delivered to 
the assignee (BB 76a). However, although one opinion of the 
tannaim was that physical delivery was sufficient in the case 
of a bond, another opinion (by which the halakhah was ulti- 
mately decided) held that a further deed was required in the 
assignee’s name, because whereas the act of delivery validly 
assigned the bond itself, i.e., the actual paper on which it was 
written, the debt, and the creditor's rights to the debt were 
not an intrinsic part of the paper and therefore not assigned 
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with it. Accordingly, in the ancillary deed the creditor would 
confirm that the assignee should “acquire [the bond] and any 
rights contained therein” (BB 76b). 

As to the sale of bonds, the amora Samuel stated: “If 
one sells a bond of indebtedness to another and then releases 
the debtor from his liability, the release is valid [and there- 
fore binding on the assignee], and such release can even be 
given by the creditor’s heir [with the same third-party conse- 
quences]” (Ket. 86a). The basis for this ruling was that since 
the initial premise (stated above) was that a debt was intan- 
gible and thus incapable of legal transfer, the creditor is really 
doing no more than giving the assignee a power of attorney to 
recover the debt and keep the proceeds. This is, in fact, the sec- 
ond of the two earlier methods of assignment already referred 
to. As the assignee is, from the strictly legal point of view, no 
more than an agent of the creditor, the latter remains compe- 
tent to release the debtor or even to recover the debt himself. 
In such a case, however, it was accepted as the halakhah that 
the creditor would be liable to compensate the frustrated as- 
signee for any loss he sustained. 

As the Maamad Sheloshtan, unlike the sale of bonds, 
was not based on the principle of agency, it would seem that 
after its completion the original creditor could no longer 
give a valid release to the debtor (Tos. to Git. 13b). Nor could 
a Maamad Sheloshtan be used as a means of selling a bond 
(Siftei Kohen, no. 97 to Sh. Ar., HM 66:29), since being a form 
of novation whereby a new debt is substituted for an old one, 
the old debt ceases to exist and becomes valueless. The Talmud 
explains (Ket. 86a) that if a new bond is addressed to the as- 
signee the original creditor is no longer competent to release 
the debtor — his debt having ceased to exist and there being no 
question of agency, as in the case of sale of bonds. 

Other explanations have also been advanced to justify the 
validity of a release by the original creditor, even after he has 
sold his bond. One is that whereas the sale of bonds was mi- 
de-rabbanan (“instituted by the sages”), the legality ofa release 
of a debt was mi-de-orayta (“stemming from biblical law’; 
Maim., Yad, Mekhirah 6:12; Tos. to BB 76b). This explanation 
is, however, questionable, as in other cases of sale instituted 
by rabbinical enactment (including the Maamad Sheloshtan) 
a subsequent release by the assignor was not recognized. An- 
other explanation suggests that the original creditor has two 
rights from his debtor - one proprietary and the other per- 
sonal, the latter being inalienable. This also presents difficulty 
since a debt itself is intangible and therefore inalienable; it is 
strange therefore that the idea of a personal right, which is 
not mentioned elsewhere, should be introduced here, when 
the general rule would be equally applicable. If the original 
creditor transferred a pledge he was holding to the purchaser 
he cannot then release the debtor (see *Pledge). 

It may be assumed that in tannaitic times the assign- 
ment of debts, whether verbal or under bond, was also ef- 
fected by means of a power of attorney proper, known in the 
Babylonian Talmud as urkhata (BK 70a). However, although 
tannaitic sources mention powers of attorney with regard to 
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pression in violent outbursts (such as the riots in Malakhovka 
in October 1959 and the blood libels in Tashkent, Vilna, etc.), 
literary controversies (such as the reaction to Yevgeni *Yev- 
tushenko’s poem “Babi Yar”), antisemitic articles in the press 
(the pinnacle was reached with a blood libel article in August 
1960 in the newspaper Kommunist of the city of Buinaksk in 
Dagestan), and journals and books (such as Judaism without 
Embellishment by 'T.K. Kichko, published by the Ukrainian 
Academy of Sciences, 1963). A deep distrust of the Jews per- 
vaded the atmosphere in the Soviet Union. Jews were consid- 
ered an alien element bound by family, historical, and spiritual 
bonds to the state of Israel and to Jews in the United States 
and other countries. They were strictly barred from the higher 
echelons of the ruling Communist Party, from the foreign ser- 
vice and senior military command; similarly, their proportion 
among elected representatives to the central and local Soviets 
has diminished, and clandestine police supervision has been 
imposed on the synagogues and on individuals meeting with 
visiting Jews from abroad. 

In 1965 a slight shift was noted in Soviet policy on Jew- 
ish emigration within the framework of “reunification of 
families” and several hundred Jewish families were allowed 
to emigrate to Israel. The *Six-Day War (June 1967), how- 
ever, and the subsequent severing of diplomatic relations be- 
tween the Soviet Union and Israel, brought this emigration 
to a standstill, though it was to a certain extent renewed at 
the end of 1968. After that, a frenzied wave of anti-Israel and 
anti-Zionist incitement, unparalleled in the depth and extent 
of its hatred, was unleashed in the press, in other mass me- 
dia, and in all diplomatic and propaganda channels, evolving 
almost into a blatant campaign of hatred against the Jewish 
people and the State of Israel. It found expression in the pub- 
lication of thousands of articles and scores of books. Israel 
was labeled a “Nazi” state and Zionism defined as the “worst 
enemy of mankind,’ a kind of powerful, secret international 
Mafia which had unlimited funds at its disposal and carried 
on subversive activities throughout the world, primarily in 
Communist-bloc countries. 

This unbridled incitement served to intensify, both di- 
rectly and indirectly, the anti-Jewish sentiments of the masses. 
On the other hand, it greatly stimulated and strengthened na- 
tional Jewish consciousness among many Soviet Jewish youth, 
as well as whole communities. Jews of Georgia, for example, 
felt the need to give practical expression to their national feel- 
ings by waging an active struggle to emigrate to Israel. 


PRESSURE FOR IMMIGRATION TO ISRAEL. Tens of thou- 
sands of Jews applied for exit permits to go to Israel, but only 
a few of them achieved their aim. In consequence, hundreds 
of Jews, many of them of the younger generation and in the 
large cities, began to voice their protests against being denied 
the right to emigrate to Israel by sending letters and peti- 
tions addressed to the Soviet leaders, the UN secretary-gen- 
eral and its Human Rights Commission, the government of 
Israel, and even to the Communist parties in the West. Young 
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Jews organized themselves to study Hebrew, calling these 
courses ulpanim, and many of them openly celebrated Israel's 
Day of Independence. There were some reports that young 
Jews were increasingly refraining from marrying gentiles, be- 
cause “mixed marriages” were often an obstacle to leaving the 
U.S.S.R. for Israel. Various measures of the Soviet authorities 
to curb the mass revival of these “neo-Zionist” feelings, as, for 
example, imposing exorbitant fees on exit permits, depriving 
those leaving for Israel of Soviet citizenship, and even arresting 
groups of so-called “Zionist activists” (1970), did not deter the 
mounting Israel-oriented movement among Soviet Jews. 

A particularly dramatic episode was the December 1970 
trial of a group of Jews (mostly from Riga) in a Leningrad 
court, accused of having plotted to hijack a Soviet airplane 
in order to leave the U.S.S.R. and reach Israel. The very harsh 
sentences imposed on them, including two death sentences, 
aroused a worldwide outcry of protest in most non-Commu- 
nist countries, from Jews and non-Jews alike, including heads 
of state, governments, members of parliament, men of letters, 
scientists, and left-wing intellectuals. The death sentences were 
quickly commuted and the other sentences reduced. Shortly 
thereafter groups of Soviet Jews staged protest demonstra- 
tions, demanding permission to go to Israel, in the offices of 
the Supreme Soviet, the Communist Party headquarters, and 
the Ministry of the Interior in Moscow. 

Also worthy of mention was the prominent role played by 
members of the Jewish intelligentsia in the struggle of the so- 
called “democratic movement,’ headed by a small number of 
Soviet scientists and writers, to preserve adherence to the letter 
and spirit of the law and the safeguarding of human rights. 

See also “The Struggle for Soviet Jewry,’ below; *Antisem- 
itism: In the Soviet Bloc; *Assimilation: In the Soviet Union. 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


Relations with Israel 

SOVIET SUPPORT (1947). The first public announcement of 
Soviet support for the establishment of a Jewish state in Pal- 
estine was made by Andrei Gromyko, deputy foreign minis- 
ter and head of the Soviet delegation to the United Nations, 
on May 14, 1947, at the First Special Session of the General 
Assembly. He dwelt on the urgency of the Palestine problem, 
on the sufferings of the Jewish people during the war, and 
the hundreds of thousands of survivors who were wandering 
about in various countries of Europe. Dismissing any unilat- 
eral solution as unjust, Gromyko expressed his government's 
preference for the establishment of “an independent, dual, 
democratic, Arab-Jewish State.” If this plan proved imprac- 
ticable, because of the deterioration in relations between the 
Jews and the Arabs, it would be necessary to consider “the 
partition of Palestine into two independent states, one Jew- 
ish and one Arab?’ 

There was an earlier intimation of a possible change in 
the traditional negative Soviet attitude toward Zionism, when, 
on May 3, 1947, the Soviet delegation supported the Jewish 
Agency’s demand to be heard at the Assembly as the represen- 
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tative of the Jewish population of Palestine. Nevertheless, the 
above-mentioned speech came as a complete surprise, and was 
regarded as a decisive turning point in Soviet policy. 

This had been preceded by contacts established between 
Zionist leaders and Soviet representatives in various capitals 
after the U.S.S.R’s entry into the war against Germany in 1941. 
During the war there were also visits of Soviet diplomats to 
Palestine, during which they expressed appreciation for the 
achievements of the yishuv. In March 1945, Zionist leaders 
were informed by the White House that Stalin, *Roosevelt, 
and *Churchill had agreed to hand over Palestine to the Jews. 
These developments, however, had not been widely known, 
and were followed, and seemingly contradicted, by over two 
years of evasiveness on the Palestine issue accompanied by a 
number of pronouncements opposing the Zionist position on 
Palestine’s political future. The U.S.S.R. was vitally interested in 
the British withdrawal from Palestine and, indeed, the entire 
Middle East, and apparently believed this could be achieved by 
the establishment of a Jewish state. It was therefore in the So- 
viet interest to support the idea of partitioning the country. At 
the regular session of the General Assembly in the fall of 1947, 
the Soviet Union joined forces with the United States, and the 
two great powers voted for partition on Nov. 29, 1947. 


[Yaacov Roi] 


SOVIET POLICY IN THE MIDDLE EAST. However, apart from 
the favorable attitude displayed by the U.S.S.R. at the 1947-48 
debates and votes at the UN, and its initial friendliness to 
the emerging state, relations between the two countries 
steadily deteriorated. Support for the Jewish state, as expressed 
by Gromyko in 1947, underwent a gradual, yet drastic, trans- 
formation which in June 1967 (at the end of the Six-Day War) 
resulted in the complete rupture of diplomatic ties and an 
all-out Soviet diplomatic and propaganda campaign against 
Israel. The reasons for this deterioration are to be found in 
Soviet foreign and domestic aims and the tactics employed 
to achieve them. 

Soviet policy in the Middle East was based on a combi- 
nation of three factors. The first was the traditional Russian 
objective (initiated by the czars) of achieving a position of 
power in the Middle East by gaining a foothold in the area, 
dislodging its great-power adversaries and then establishing 
broad, if not exclusive, influence there. The second, an “ideo- 
logical” factor, was the role played by the U.S.S.R. as the leader 
of the Communist world and as protagonist in the “anti-im- 
perialist,” anti-Western, struggle. Finally, there was the “Jew- 
ish problem” within the U.S.S.R. and Soviet opposition to the 
idea that Israel might provide a possible solution. In spite of 
the glaring contradiction between the Soviet attitude in 1947 
and the policy pursued in 1967, the basic aims did not alter. In 
1947 the Soviet Union sought to further its ends by support of 
Israel; in 1967 it resorted to outright hostility toward Israel in 
order to achieve its purpose. 

The development of Soviet-Israel relations falls into six 
distinct periods. 
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1947-BEGINNING OF 1949. In the “honeymoon” period of 
Soviet-Israel relations between 1947 and the beginning of 1949, 
the U.S.S.R. campaigned at the uN for the establishment of a 
Jewish state in a part of Palestine and cooperated with the Jew- 
ish Agency and the yishuv in order to achieve this goal. Official 
Soviet spokesmen and the Soviet press supported the armed 
struggle of the yishuv and branded Arab armed resistance to 
the establishment of the state as a function of British imperi- 
alism. When the establishment of the state was declared, the 
Soviet Union was the first to accord it de jure recognition and 
to appoint a minister to Israel. It provided Israel with arms (by 
way of Czechoslovakia) and economic assistance (by way of 
Poland), and permitted large-scale emigration of Jews to Israel 
from all countries of Eastern Europe, except from the Soviet 
Union itself. The fact that the military and economic assistance 
was supplied indirectly, rather than directly from the Soviet 
Union, was not, at the time, regarded as having any negative 
connotation. It should be borne in mind that even at this stage 
when Arab nationalism derived its main support from Britain, 
the Soviet Union’s principal adversary in the area, the U.S.S.R. 
emphasized its intention to become a source of support and 
protection to the Arabs. Thus, in a speech made on Nov. 26, 
1947 - only three days before the partition resolution was to 
be passed - Gromyko assured the Arabs that the Soviet Union 
would continue to support their efforts “to rid themselves of 
the last fetters of colonial dependence,” and expressed his con- 
viction that in spite of their momentary misgivings, the Arabs 
and the Arab states “will still, on more than one occasion, be 
looking toward Moscow.” 

The purpose of Soviet pro-Israel policy at this time was 
clearly outlined in The Palestine Problem, a booklet by J.A. 
Genin, published in Moscow in October 1948. Stressing the 
importance of Palestine for British economic interests, the au- 
thor states that “the loss of Palestine will be a terrible blow to 
the British oil magnates. British departure from Palestine will 
be a severe defeat for British colonial interests, and its effects 
will not be confined to the Middle East. Britain will lose an 
important link in the chain of Middle Eastern countries de- 
pendent upon her, and her route from the Mediterranean to 
the Persian Gulf will be cut off” The Soviet Union also found 
it necessary to dispel at once any illusion that many Soviet 
Jews may have had about their future relations with Israel. 
Some Jews had asked for permission to go to Israel and join 
the ranks of the Israeli army, and a mass demonstration out- 
side the Great Synagogue in Moscow had welcomed Golda 
Meir, the first Israeli minister to the Soviet Union. This was 
not to be tolerated. An article by Ilya *Ehrenburg, published in 
Pravda on Sept. 21, 1948, made it clear that Soviet Jews should 
have nothing to do with Israel, a foreign and remote capital- 
ist state: “Soviet Jews do not look to the Near East; they look 
to the future.” 


1949-1953. Between 1949 and 1953, when the Cold War was 
at its height and Stalin sought to make the Soviet Union im- 
pregnable to any influence from without, relations with Israel 
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took a turn for the worse. There was open antisemitism in 
the Soviet bloc culminating, in the last days of Stalin, in the 
“Doctors’ Plot,’ and the *Slansky trial in Prague, where the 
Israel minister was declared persona non grata. At the uN, 
the Soviet Union no longer gave Israel its support. When 
Israel complained to the Security Council about the Egyp- 
tian blockade of the Suez Canal, the Soviet Union abstained 
on the resolution put before the council. The Soviet Union 
refused an Israeli request for technical aid, and emigration to 
Israel from all countries of Eastern Europe came to an end. 
Only economic ties were not seriously affected. Finally, in Feb- 
ruary 1953, about a month before Stalin’s death, a bomb that 
exploded in the courtyard of the Soviet embassy in Tel Aviv 
served the U.S.S.R. as a pretext for breaking off diplomatic 
relations with Israel. 


1953-1956. In July 1953 diplomatic ties between the two coun- 
tries were resumed and there was a slight improvement in the 
tone of diplomatic exchanges and of Soviet press commen- 
tary on Israel. In essence, however, there was no real halt to 
the deterioration of the Soviet attitude on Israel. On Jan. 22, 
1954, the U.S.S.R. cast its first anti-Israel veto at the UN Secu- 
rity Council. On Jan. 9, 1956, the Soviet delegation even took 
the initiative of proposing an anti-Israel resolution at the Se- 
curity Council. 


1956-1963. Subsequently the U.S.S.R. adopted a policy of 
open and one-sided support of Arab bellicosity against Israel. 
In the fall of 1955 the Soviet Union concluded an arms agree- 
ment with Egypt (officially it was Czechoslovakia that supplied 
the arms). Relations with Israel reached a new low in 1956 
when, in the wake of the *Sinai Campaign, the Soviet Union 
unilaterally abrogated the commercial agreement between the 
two countries. Until 1955 there had been a promising develop- 
ment in the exchange of goods. In 1954 the trade amounted to 
over $3,000,000; but in the following year it was little over half 
that sum, and a further reduction took place in 1956. 

During the Sinai Campaign (1956), Soviet policy was de- 
cidedly pro-Egyptian and anti-Israel. Threatening notes were 
sent from Moscow to the Israeli government demanding un- 
conditional withdrawal from the occupied Sinai Peninsula. In 
the United Nations, the Soviet and U.S. governments exerted 
concerted pressure on Israel. 


1963-1967. From 1963 to 1967, there was a slight improvement 
in Israel’s relations with some of the Eastern bloc countries, 
and for a while there was some indication that relations with 
the Soviet Union would also improve. Some informal cultural 
exchange took place. In addition, an agreement was reached 
in 1964 on the purchase, by the government of Israel, of real 
property in Israel owned by the Russian Orthodox Church. 
But hopes that this agreement would result in the resump- 
tion of bilateral trade were not realized. A further deteriora- 
tion took place in the spring of 1966, after a group of officers 
belonging to the left wing of the Baath Party seized power 
in Syria and stepped up aggression against Israel (including 
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terror acts by the newly created Al-Fath). Israel, on its part, 
made continuous efforts to arrive at a fruitful dialogue with 
the Soviet Union, persisting in these efforts up to the eve of 
the Six-Day War. 


AFTER 1967. On the last day of the Six-Day War, June 10, 1967, 
the Soviet Union severed diplomatic relations with Israel, and 
the rest of the East European countries, with the exception of 
Romania, followed its lead. In the period of tension that pre- 
ceded the war, the Soviet Union displayed an extreme anti- 
Israel attitude, which, in fact, played a decisive role in foment- 
ing the crisis and precipitating the war. It was the Soviet Union 
which spread the canard that Israel had concentrated troops 
on its northern border for an imminent attack on Syria; and 
it was the Soviet Union that urged Egypt to take countermea- 
sures against this alleged threat to Syria. The U.S.S.R. encour- 
aged Egypt in its aggressive steps, i.e., the demand for the re- 
moval of UNEF, the concentration of huge forces in the Sinai 
Peninsula, the closing of the Tiran Straits, and the military 
pact with Jordan. Perhaps the Soviet Union had not wanted 
Egypt to engage in actual war and had hoped that the Arabs 
and the U.S.S.R. would achieve an easy prestige victory. At any 
rate, Israel's lightning victory over the Arabs frustrated such 
expectations. To make up for this tremendous setback, the 
Soviet Union speedily rearmed and rehabilitated the Egyp- 
tian and Syrian forces, and gave unrestrained support, by di- 
plomacy and propaganda, to Arab pressure for Israel's with- 
drawal from the occupied areas without peace negotiations. 
The U.S.S.R. utilized Arab hostility toward Israel to strengthen 
Arab anti-American and anti-Western attitudes and to in- 
crease Arab dependence on the Soviet Union. The slogans 
“Soviet-Arab alliance” and “Israel, the present-day Nazis,’ as 
well as the anti-Israel campaign in the Soviet press with its 
antisemitic overtones, characterized Soviet propaganda and 
policy on the Middle East after 1967. 


[Eliezer Palmor] 


The Struggle for Soviet Jewry 

The problems of Russian Jewry had exercised Jewish and world 
opinion for many years before the overthrow of czarism and 
were the subject of relief and resettlement projects, interna- 
tional protests, and interventions. In the first years after the 
October Revolution of 1917, when Zionist delegations from 
Russia were still able to attend world Zionist conferences and 
congresses (as in 1920 in London and 1921 in Carlsbad), at- 
tention was given to the turmoil that the civil war and revo- 
lutionary changes were causing to the large and vital Jewish 
community in Soviet Russia, and Zionist congresses adopted 
resolutions against the suppression of Zionism and Hebrew 
by the Soviet regime. 

The problem of Soviet Jewry found a place on the agenda 
of the founding assembly of the *World Jewish Congress 
(wJc) in 1936, but the contemporary widespread sympathy 
for the anti-Nazi stance of the Soviet Union and the belief 
that the U.S.S.R. had tried to eradicate antisemitism and ac- 
cord national minority rights to its Jewish population muted 
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discussion of the question. It was only in 1948, with the 
first indications of official antisemitism in the U.S.S.R. (see 
*Antisemitism: In the Soviet Bloc), that interest in the prob- 
lem began to revive. In spite of Soviet support for the estab- 
lishment of a Jewish state in Palestine, the gloom of impend- 
ing developments in the situation of Soviet Jews could already 
be felt; and although East European delegations attended the 
wyjc assembly in 1948, misgivings about Soviet Jews were tact- 
fully mentioned in the assembly’s report. In general, however, 
until the events of the “Black Years” (1948-53), little news 
of which reached the outside world, it was assumed that 
no acute Soviet Jewish problem existed and that the difficul- 
ties confronting Jews in the U.S.S.R. were intrinsically the 
same as those afflicting the general Soviet population. When 
the campaign against “rootless cosmopolitans” began to sweep 
the U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe, however, culminating in 
the “Doctors’ Plot,” a special world Jewish conference on the 
situation of Soviet Jews was contemplated. The wyc assem- 
bly meeting in Montreux early in 1953 prepared a document 
on the developments; the Zionist movement held discus- 
sions; and other Jewish organizations anxiously considered 
what steps might be taken if, as was feared, the *Doctors’ Plot 
trial was used as an instrument for wholesale repression of 
Soviet Jews. The death of Stalin in March 1953 and the re- 
vocation of the charges against the doctors ended this tense 
phase. 


1956-1969. In 1956, after the 20° Congress of the Commu- 
nist Party of the Soviet Union, international opinion again 
began to stir on behalf of Soviet Jews. Protests in the Warsaw 
Yiddish Communist newspaper Folkshtime in April 1956 that 
the persecution of Soviet Jews had been passed over in silence 
in Khrushchev’s speech at the 20 Congress, and the details 
Folkshtime released about the extent and virulence of Stalin’s 
anti-Jewish terror campaign, made the world realize that the 
Jewish problem was still acute after almost 40 years of Soviet 
rule. This came as a shock particularly to Jewish and also non- 
Jewish Communists. Delegations from Western Communist 
parties went to the U.S.S.R. to investigate the truth. J.B. Sals- 
berg, a leading Canadian Communist, returned from such a 
visit appalled; he published a series of articles on the subject in 
the American and Canadian Communist press, including de- 
tails of a meeting with the Soviet leadership in which Khrush- 
chev’s antisemitic bias was revealed, and left the party with a 
group of old-time Communists. Hyman *Levy, a founder of 
the British Communist Party, prepared a confidential report 
about his visit in Moscow; the party executive regarded it as 
so shocking that only a strictly censored version was released 
for publication. Levy then published a pamphlet in 1958, Jews 
and the National Question, criticizing Soviet policy toward 
Jews in careful terms, and he was expelled from the party. In 
New York the Communist Daily Worker was closed down by 
the party and was transformed into a weekly called the Worker, 
because its editors continued to criticize the U.S.S.R’s treat- 
ment of Jews. Two pamphlets published in Yiddish in Tel Aviv 
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in 1958 reproduced articles and statements of Jewish Commu- 
nists in the West and in Poland. 

Individual Jews and organizations in Western countries 
began to pay more serious attention to Soviet Jews. A princi- 
pal problem was the paucity of reliable information. To meet 
this need the newsletter Jews in Eastern Europe was founded 
in 1958 in London, edited by E. *Litvinoff; it subsequently ap- 
peared three or four times a year and became a major source 
of factual information about Soviet Jews. At about the same 
time, the Contemporary Jewish Library was founded in Lon- 
don to collect and disseminate in photostats source materi- 
als in Russian and other Soviet languages relating to Jews in 
the U.S.S.R. under the title Yevrei i Yevreyskiy Narod (“Jews 
and the Jewish People”). A branch of the Contemporary Jew- 
ish Library opened in Paris published Les Juifs en Europe de 
Est and a monthly bulletin, Les Juifs en Union Soviétique. The 
Biblioteca Judia Contemporanea in Buenos Aires published 
Alla en la U.R.S.R., and similar pamphlets were published in 
Italy. In New York, Jewish Minorities Research, directed by 
Moshe Decter, published monographs, pamphlets, reprints, 
and other relevant materials on Soviet Jews, including Dect- 
er’s Status of the Jews in the Soviet Union, originally published 
as an article in the journal Foreign Affairs in 1963. Over the 
years, many scholarly studies of the situation of Soviet Jews 
have appeared in various countries, including: The Jews in 
the Soviet Union by Solomon M. Schwarz (1951); The Jew- 
ish Problem in the Soviet Union by B.Z. Goldberg (1961); Jews 
in the Soviet Union Census, 1959, edited by Mordecai Altshuler 
(Jerusalem, 1963); a study by the International Commission of 
Jurists in Geneva (see below); “Soixante ans du probléme juif 
dans la théorie et la pratique du bolchevisme,; by Marc Jarblum 
with a preface by Daniel *Mayer (in Revue Socialiste, Octo- 
ber 1964); Soviet Jewry and Human Rights by Isi Leibler (Hu- 
man Rights Research Publication, Victoria, Australia, March 
1965); two reports of the Socialist International (see below). 
Particular popularity was achieved by the two eyewitness ac- 
counts, Ben-Ami’s (Arieh L. Eliav) Between Hammer and 
Sickle (Heb. 1965; Eng. 1967) and Elie Wiesel’s The Jews of Si- 
lence (1966), which appeared in several languages and edi- 
tions. Interesting light was shed on Communist attitudes to 
the Jewish problem in the U.S.S.R. by a series of polemical 
exchanges in Political Affairs, the ideological organ of the 
US. Communist Party, in January 1965, October 1966, and 
December 1966. 

During the 1960s the problem of Soviet Jewry - the dis- 
crimination against Jews in matters of language, education, 
and religion; the dissemination of anti-Jewish literature; the 
persecution of individual Jews, e.g., for “economic crimes” or 
for Jewish communal activity; and the denial to Jews of the 
right of emigration, particularly to Israel, and the reunification 
of shattered families - became a major issue in world Jewish 
and international discussion. Almost every Jewish organiza- 
tion, Zionist and non-Zionist alike, raised the problem as one 
of utmost importance to the Jewish people, “second only to 
the existence and security of Israel.” Intellectuals on the left, 
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Jews and non-Jews, held special conferences to investigate the 
facts and issue appeals to the Soviet government. 

The first such conference took place in Paris in 1960 and 
was attended by about 50 scholars, writers, academicians, and 
parliamentarians from 16 Western and African countries. Its 
opening session was addressed by Nahum *Goldmann and 
Martin *Buber, and it received messages of support from Al- 
bert Schweitzer, Francois Mauriac, Bertrand Russell, former 
French president Vincent Auriol, Richard Crossman, former 
Dutch premier Drees, Reinhold Niebuhr, Supreme Court Jus- 
tice William O. Douglas, Thurgood Marshall, Daniel Mayer, 
and many others. Subsequent conferences of this kind were 
held over the years in Latin American countries, France, Scan- 
dinavia, Britain, and Italy. They were attended and supported 
by intellectual and moral authorities, including leading writ- 
ers, poets, and prominent fighters for human rights. 

Of particular significance was the Conference on the Sta- 
tus of Soviet Jews in 1963, founded in New York by a meeting 
of leading liberals, under the sponsorship of Justice Douglas, 
Martin Luther King, former Senator Herbert H. *Lehman, 
Bishop James Pike, Walter Reuther, Norman Thomas, and 
Robert Penn Warren, which issued an “appeal to conscience” 
and published many documents containing factual material. 
At the same time the Jewish community in the United States 
established the American Jewish Conference on Soviet Jewry, 
which encompassed all the major Jewish organizations in the 
country (including the ‘American Jewish Committee, which 
generally did not participate in comprehensive Jewish frame- 
works). This body sponsored mass rallies, press conferences, 
and meetings with the White House and State Department 
and also published factual information on the current situa- 
tion of the Jews in the U.S.S.R. Similar activities were under- 
taken by central Jewish bodies in their respective countries, 
such as the Conseil Représentatif des Juifs de France, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of Australian Jewry, etc. In 1967 an Aca- 
demic Committee on Soviet Jewry was formed in the United 
States; its sponsors included: Hans *Morgenthau, Daniel *Bell, 
Saul *Bellow, Lewis S. *Feuer, Nathan *Glazer, Irving *Howe, 
Alfred *Kazin, Max *Lerner, and Lionel *Trilling. The com- 
mittee became an important source of information and has 
issued, among other publications, a booklet entitled Soviet 
Jewry: 1969, consisting of papers read at a symposium by lead- 
ing Soviet experts. 

The moral struggle on behalf of Soviet Jews was given 
considerable impetus by the interest shown in the problem by 
the philosopher Bertrand Russell. His involvement began early 
in 1962, when he sent a cable to Khrushchev, signed jointly 
with Francois Mauriac and Martin *Buber, appealing for the 
full restitution of equal rights to Soviet Jews. He also spon- 
sored the publication of a statement on Soviet Jewry signed 
by leading Nobel Prize laureates from different countries. A 
private exchange of letters between Russell and Khrushchev 
on this question followed until, to general surprise, the Soviet 
authorities sought Russell’s permission to release part of the 
correspondence to the Soviet press and agreed to his condition 
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that he should similarly release it to the Western press. It was 
published in Britain on Feb. 25, 1963, and in the U.S.S.R. on 
February 28, when it appeared simultaneously in Pravda and 
Izvestiya and was broadcast by Radio Moscow. Khrushchev 
had defined Russell’s appeals as part of a campaign of “vicious 
slander” against the Soviet Union. On April 6, 1963, Russell 
replied at length repudiating this insinuation and describing 
as “gravely disturbing” the fact that some 60 percent of those 
executed for “economic offenses” in the U.S.S.R. were Jews. 
Although the Soviet premier did not reply to this letter, Rus- 
sell continued his interventions on behalf of individual Soviet 
Jews and the community as a whole until age caused him to 
discontinue his public activities in 1968. 

The problem began to be reflected at the United Nations, 
in parliaments, and in international bodies throughout the 
world. The first discussion at the UN took place in 1961 at the 
Subcommission on the Prevention of Discrimination and Pro- 
tection of Minorities, and continued to be a feature of UN de- 
bates. The matter was raised in 1962 at the General Assembly's 
Social Committee by the Australian delegate, the first time it 
was directly taken up by a member government other than 
Israel. This development followed a report by a delegation to 
the U.S.S.R. of the World Council of Churches, which testified 
that Judaism experienced severe persecution in that country. 
In 1964, before a visit by Khrushchev to Sweden, Denmark, 
and Norway was due to take place, the problem of Soviet Jews 
was featured by the leading newspapers in all three countries, 
and the Soviet premier’s visit was “postponed.” The Council of 
Europe at Strasbourg, consisting of parliamentary representa- 
tives from all democratic countries in Europe and of official 
observers from Israel’s Knesset, several times debated the is- 
sue and established an investigating committee to report on 
it. Its report served as the basis for the council’s appeal to all 
European parliaments to raise their voice on behalf of Soviet 
Jewry. In the parliaments of Britain, Ireland, the Netherlands, 
Sweden, and many other countries, motions were signed by 
many members (in Britain over 400 out of 630), and govern- 
ments were urged to appeal to the Soviet Union on this mat- 
ter. Both houses of the U.S. Congress also debated the issue 
and several times adopted almost unanimous resolutions on 
it. Leading statesmen, such as President Eisenhower, Presi- 
dent Kennedy, and the British and Belgian premiers, as well 
as leaders of socialist and other opposition parties in the West, 
took up the issue in their encounters with Soviet statesmen 
and public figures. In 1964 the International Commission of 
Jurists in Geneva published a special study entitled Economic 
Crimes in the Soviet Union, which proved the anti-Jewish char- 
acter of Soviet policy in this matter. 

Gradually the current situation of the Jews in the Soviet 
Union began to be prominently featured in the world press. 
Such topics as the anti-Jewish riot at Malakhovka, near Mos- 
cow, the mass gatherings of Jewish youth on Simhat Torah at 
the synagogues of Moscow and Leningrad, the ban on matzah 
in the U.S.S.R., the virtual dissolution of the Moscow yeshivah, 
the blood libel in the newspaper Kommunist at Buinaksk, 
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Dagestan, Yevtushenko’s poem “Babi Yar,’ and antisemitic 
publications such as Kichko’s Judaism Without Embellish- 
ment were extensively reported and commented upon in the 
principal newspapers the world over and were the subject of 
sharp debates with Soviet representatives in various bodies 
of the uN and other international forums. National and in- 
ternational writers’ congresses, as well as PEN Club meetings, 
adopted resolutions against the suppression of Jewish cul- 
ture in the U.S.S.R. Some Communist and pro-Soviet circles 
and press organs, particularly in Italy, Canada, Britain, the 
United States, Austria, Switzerland, Sweden, and Australia, 
openly criticized Soviet discrimination against Jews. In the 
late 1960s Jewish student groups for the struggle for Soviet 
Jewry sprang up in the United States, mainly on the east and 
west coasts, and in Great Britain, where demonstrations were 
staged, particularly at Soviet diplomatic missions. The World 
Union of Jewish Students (wujs) organized a mobile exhibi- 
tion illustrating the plight of Soviet Jewry, and mass petitions 
were signed by many thousands of Jewish and non-Jewish 
students. 


PARTICIPATION OF ISRAEL. Israel representatives were in the 
forefront of initiating discussions on the problem in various 
uN bodies, the Socialist International (which published two 
reports, in 1964 and in 1969, called The Situation of Jews in the 
US.S.R. and Anti-Semitism in Eastern Europe), the Council of 
Europe, etc. In 1965 the first motion on Soviet Jewry was dis- 
cussed in the Knesset. Later the Knesset devoted several spe- 
cial sessions to the situation of Soviet Jewry and made an ap- 
peal to other parliaments to take up the issue. The problem 
was repeatedly dealt with by the Israeli press and broadcast- 
ing service and in official and unofficial encounters by Israel’s 
leaders and diplomatic representatives with Soviet diplomats 
and other personalities. 

In Israel the Hebrew writings of Soviet Jews, most of 
them brought out clandestinely from the U.S.S.R., were pub- 
lished as early as the 1950s and served as a powerful means of 
reviving feelings of solidarity with Soviet Jewry. A collection 
of the Hebrew poetry of Hayyim *Lenski and Elisha *Rodin 
appeared in 1954 under the title He-Anaf ha-Gaddua (“The 
Cut-off Branch”). In 1957 the first anonymous Hebrew manu- 
script from the Soviet Union, called El Ahi bi-Medinat Yisrael 
(“To My Brother in the State of Israel”), which was written in 
an old-fashioned maskil style, and contained a diary on the 
“Black Years,’ was published, first in the newspaper Davar and 
then in book form. (Only after the author’s death in Kiev in 
1968, was his name, Barukh Mordekhai Weissman, revealed.) 
Under the pen name Sh. Sh. Ron, a Soviet Hebrew writer de- 
scribed his own and his fellow Jews’ experience in a concen- 
tration camp in a smuggled-out booklet, Me-Ever mi-Sham 
(“From Over There,” 1959). Unknown and unpublished poems 
by H. Lenski, some of which were written in a concentration 
camp in Siberia, somehow reached Israel and were published 
posthumously in 1960 under the title Me-Ever li-Nehar ha- 
Lethe (“From the Other Shore of the Lethe River”), together 
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with an introduction and postscripts by the poet’s friends 
in Israel. A collection of Zionist poetry in its Russian origi- 
nal with Hebrew translations, Ha-Lo Tishali (its Russian title 
“My Spring Will Come”) by an anonymous Soviet Jew, with 
an introduction by Y. Nadav (describing how the poems were 
written by a member of a clandestine Zionist group in a labor 
camp), appeared in 1962. A strong impact was made by Esther 
Feldman’s autobiographical Kele Beli Sugar (“Prison Without 
Bars,’ 1964), the story of a Jewish woman in the Soviet Union 
whose husband (Joseph Berger-Barzilai) was imprisoned for 
over 20 years as an “enemy of the people” and then “rehabili- 
tated.” Soviet Hebrew fiction published in Israel included a 
novel about World War 11, Esh ha-Tamid (“The Eternal Fire,” 
1966), written by a writer who hid his identity under the pen 
name A. Tsefoni, smuggled out of the U.S.S.R., and Abraham 
Friman’s monumental novel, 1919, about the revolutionary 
years (1968); its first two parts had been published in the 1930s 
and received the Bialik prize. 

Educational work to convey deeper knowledge of the his- 
tory and the current situation of Soviet Jewry was conducted 
over the years in Israel's schools and army units in various 
forms, including lectures, classes, a mobile exhibition, etc. 
The Hebrew magazine He-Avar and various publications of 
the Israel section of the World Jewish Congress have devoted 
themselves to research on Soviet Jewish affairs. 


1969-1971. A turning point in the struggle for Soviet Jewry 
was Prime Minister Golda Meir’s dramatic broadcast in Israel 
(in November 1969) of a letter sent to her by 18 Jewish families 
in the Soviet Georgian Republic who asked the Israeli govern- 
ment to convey to the UN their protest against the Soviet au- 
thorities for denying them the right to settle in their historic 
homeland, Israel. This letter inaugurated a new phase in the 
struggle for Soviet Jewry. For the first time Soviet Jews them- 
selves, in growing numbers and from all parts of the Soviet 
Union, began to voice their demands, centered almost exclu- 
sively on their ardent desire to settle in Israel. They appealed 
openly to the highest Soviet authorities, as well as to the un, 
the Israeli government, and international public opinion. 
These appeals, which were widely publicized in the world 
press, finally disproved the monotonously repeated contention 
of Soviet spokesmen that Soviet Jews were completely and fi- 
nally integrated and no longer identified themselves with the 
Jewish people abroad and Israel. When the Soviet authorities 
staged a press conference of prominent Soviet Jews in Mos- 
cow in 1970, and also initiated a spate of letters from Jews to 
the Soviet newspapers accusing Israel of aggression and repu- 
diating the demand for exit permits to Israel, many scores of 
Jews in various Soviet cities signed collective statements that 
sharply denounced this anti-Israel drive as unrepresentative of 
Soviet Jewish opinion and the result of police pressure. Hun- 
dreds of signatures of Soviet Jews, on pro-Israel statements, 
complete with personal data and addresses, were published in 
the West. Their number was proportionately much higher than 
the number of names signed in the U.S.S.R. on general liberal 
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and democratic protests, which became a feature of Soviet 
life in the late 1960s. This courageously open Israel-oriented 
movement of Soviet Jews, mainly of the younger generation, 
became increasingly the focus of the struggle of world Jewry, 
the Israeli government, and international public opinion for 
Jewish survival in the U.S.S.R. 

At the end of 1970, with the Leningrad trial and its world- 
wide repercussions (see above), a favorable atmosphere was 
created for an impressive Jewish world conference devoted 
exclusively to the problem of Soviet Jewry. It took place in 
Brussels in February 1971 with about 750 delegates from 36 
countries. The conference, convened by a coordinating com- 
mittee of the principal Jewish bodies in the Diaspora and in 
Israel, became, even before it assembled, the subject of feverish 
Soviet diplomatic and propaganda moves directed at prevent- 
ing the conference from taking place, or at least undermining 
its moral authority in advance. A delegation of several Soviet 
Jews who arrived in Brussels on the eve of the conference held 
a press conference, in which they denied all charges about dis- 
crimination against Jews in the U.S.S.R. and the urge of the 
Jewish masses to leave the Soviet Union and settle in Israel. 
The conference itself adopted a “Brussels Program” for Soviet 
Jewry, pledging the Jewish people to an unremitting struggle 
for the right of Soviet Jews to go to Israel and transmit the Jew- 
ish cultural and religious heritage to their children, and against 
the antisemitic campaign of the U.S.S.R., disguised as “anti- 
Israel” or as an “unmasking” of “international Zionism.” 

Among the participants at the conference were: David 
*Ben-Gurion, Menahem *Begin, Arieh Eliav, Herschel 
*Schachter, William Wechsler, Chief Rabbi Jacob *Kaplan, 
Lord *Janner, and other Jewish parliamentarians, intellectuals, 
and men of letters (including: Gershom *Scholem, Abraham 
*Shlonsky, A. *Kovner, S. *Yizhar, Hans Joachim *Morgenthau, 
Paddy *Chayefsky, and Otto *Preminger). 


[Emanuel Litvinoff / Binyamin Eliav] 


Developments in the 1970s 

JEWISH CULTURE. In the Soviet Union there were two clearly 
distinguishable realms of Jewish culture. One was Jewish cul- 
tural activity, usually conducted in Yiddish, promoted by the 
Soviet government; the other was outside the framework of 
official institutions, whose principal proponents are the “re- 
fuseniks.” Contact between these two realms was, for all in- 
tents and purposes, nonexistent. 

The attitude of “aliyah activists,” especially “refuseniks,” 
toward the issue of the development of Jewish culture in the 
Soviet Union underwent a change over the 1970s. Until the end 
of 1973 most Jewish activists in the Soviet Union argued that 
all efforts must be directed toward the immediate emigration 
of Jews from the Soviet Union, and that any cultural activity 
with long-term goals would inevitably deleteriously affect the 
struggle for emigration. The year 1974, however, marked the 
beginning of a decline in Jewish emigration from the Soviet 
Union. The number of “dropouts” was growing steadily (see 
later) and some “refuseniks” became increasingly aware of the 
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rapid pace of assimilation within the Jewish community. In 
view of these developments many of the activists realized that 
in addition to the campaign for emigration, there was a need 
to expand Jewish cultural activity outside the boundaries of 
the official Soviet framework. This cultural activity took on 
several forms: (A) ulpanim for the study of Hebrew; (B) sem- 
inars on Jewish themes; (c) publications; (D) Jewish art and 
folklore; and (Z) commemoration of events related to Jewish 
history and tradition. 

(A) Ulpanim for the Study of Hebrew. According to So- 
viet law, private instruction of a language recognized by the 
Soviet Union was permitted. On the basis of this law four in- 
dividuals (V. Prestin, S. Gurvitz, V. Polski, and P. Abramoy- 
ich) obtained permission to teach Hebrew. In 1972, however, 
pressure to cease the instruction of Hebrew grew. The cases of 
Pavel Abramovich of Moscow and Lev Furman of Leningrad 
serve as examples. Abramovich had been teaching Hebrew 
since May 1971 on a legal basis and accordingly paid income 
tax. However in February 1972, he received a notice from Mos- 
cow’s Pervomaysky Region Finance Department instructing 
him to stop teaching Hebrew since this language was not rec- 
ognized by the Soviet Union, nor was it taught in any of its 
institutions. Abramovich thereupon applied to the Ministry 
of Higher Education and asked whether Hebrew was taught 
anywhere in the Soviet Union. The ministry replied that He- 
brew was taught at the Institute of Asian and African Peoples 
within the University of Moscow, at the Moscow Institute of 
International Relations, at the University of Leningrad, as well 
as at the Military Institute of Foreign Languages. Though the 
Hebrew classes were attended by a minimal number of stu- 
dents at all these institutions, and Jews were not permitted to 
register, the very fact of their existence served as a pretext for 
the ulpan organizers to renew their request for the recogni- 
tion of the private instruction of Hebrew. The authorities in- 
sisted that Abramovich lacked the necessary certificate quali- 
fying him as a Hebrew instructor, and although he presented 
a teacher's certificate issued by the World Association for He- 
brew, the tax authorities adamantly refused to register him as a 
private instructor of Hebrew. In 1976 an attempt was made to 
publicize the existence of Hebrew classes and a notice to this 
effect was presented to the Moscow Bureau of Advertising for 
publication. When the bureau refused to advertise the notice, 
Pavel Abramovich brought charges against them in court, as 
a result of which the bureau was compelled to publish a no- 
tice announcing Abramovich’s Hebrew lessons. This incident 
clearly demonstrated that Hebrew instruction in Russia is le- 
gal and the authorities had therefore resorted to harassing the 
teachers in their attempt to prevent Hebrew classes from tak- 
ing place. In keeping with this line of approach, Abramovich’s 
apartment was searched and all Hebrew material confiscated. 
Moreover he was threatened by the kGB and told in no uncer- 
tain terms that he was to desist from holding Hebrew classes. 
A similar case was that of Lev Furman. In September 1976 the 
Finance Department in Leningrad granted Furman a license 
to teach Hebrew privately. On the basis of this license, Furman 
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organized a Hebrew teacher-training seminar in April 1977 in 
which five students registered. In July of that year, KGB agents 
burst into his apartment during a session, arrested Furman 
and held him for five days on the charge of “disobedience.” In 
October 1977, the Soviet authorities ordered Furman to cease 
giving Hebrew lessons immediately, on grounds that he lacked 
the necessary certificate qualifying him to teach Hebrew. 

The authorities were trying prima facie to respect the 
existing laws of the state to some degree, and were therefore 
compelled to turn a blind eye to the Hebrew classes, while at 
the same time they threatened and harassed Hebrew teachers, 
accusing them of “parasitism” and “anti-Soviet propaganda” 
and the like. This contradiction in Soviet policy made pos- 
sible the existence of a number of Hebrew ulpanim in sev- 
eral cities in the Soviet Union. The number of students who 
participated in those ulpanim at the end of the 1970s was es- 
timated to be about 2,000, including those who did not plan 
to emigrate in the near future. Both the teachers and most of 
the students wished to leave the Soviet Union and therefore 
these groups were by nature fluid, with participants leaving 
and new ones joining all the time. The program of studies and 
the intensity in which the language was studied were not con- 
stant in all ulpanim, rather they were dependent on the ability 
of the teachers as well as the frequency of the sessions. Thus 
the language competency of those who “graduated” from the 
ulpanim ranged from basic knowledge of the Hebrew alpha- 
bet to acquisition of a limited vocabulary and perhaps even 
proficiency in simple conversational Hebrew. The value and 
significance, however, of these ulpanim extended well beyond 
the realm of acquisition of language skills; they constituted a 
focal point for Jewish cultural activity. 

(B) Seminars on Jewish Themes. The raison détre of the 
scientific seminar organized in Moscow in April 1972 was, in 
its early stages, to provide “refusenik scientists” who had been 
dismissed from their places of employment with an opportu- 
nity to meet and discuss matters pertaining to their scientific 
pursuits. However the seminar participants were not content 
to deal with professional matters only and after a while began 
to include in their discussions themes related to Jewish culture, 
history, and problems of Jewish existence in the Soviet Union. 
During the years of the existence of the seminar many of the 
original participants left the Soviet Union and were replaced 
by others. Following a short recess during the summer of 1977, 
the seminar reconvened with Victor Brailovsky as chairman, 
and some 20 individuals participating on a more or less regu- 
lar basis. Seminars of this nature, where discussions covered 
both scientific and cultural themes, were organized in several 
other cities. In September 1977, a similar seminar organized in 
Riga opened its first session with a lecture on Rosh Ha-Shanah 
and the teachings of the Hebrew prophets. Between 20 and 40 
people participated in this seminar and even individuals con- 
nected to the Soviet establishment were invited. Most of the 
discussions in a seminar organized in Kishinev at the end of 
1976 were devoted to such cultural themes as Hebrew poetry in 
medieval Spain, the period of the Judges and its place in Jew- 
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ish history, and related themes. A group which began meeting 
in the home of Naum Salansky in Vilna at the beginning of 
1977 devoted all its sessions to the study of Jewish history. In 
Leningrad 15 Jews participated on a more or less regular basis 
in a seminar which dealt with topics related to Jewish culture. 
In September 1977 a special seminar was organized for young 
Jews in Riga, in which between 30 and 60 Jews participated, 
some of whom had not yet decided to emigrate. The semi- 
nar included lectures dealing with selected chapters of Jew- 
ish history, the history of Hebrew poetry, and themes related 
to Jewish holidays. Some of the young people began to meet 
for special “Erev Shabbat” evenings where they sang Hebrew 
songs and read Hebrew poetry in translation. In the second 
half of the 1970s, a second seminar was organized in Moscow 
whose declared aim was the dissemination of Jewish culture 
and history. The leader of this seminar was Arkadii May and 
about 80-100 people participated in it. At the same time, a 
similar seminar was organized in Minsk; most of the partici- 
pants did not intend to emigrate from the Soviet Union. An 
attempt was made in Kiev to organize a seminar concerning 
Jewish culture, but in this instance the KGB acted with par- 
ticular viciousness and the attempt failed. 

The seminar groups in the various cities maintained con- 
tact with each other and lecturers of one seminar often ap- 
peared as guest lecturers in others. Their existence was most 
certainly known to the authorities, who attempted relentlessly 
to disturb the meetings by arresting the organizers, carrying 
out searches at meeting places, and confiscating material. De- 
spite these harassments, the seminars continued to constitute 
a center of Jewish cultural activity in the Soviet Union. 

(c) Publications. “Jewish samizdat; as publications not 
under Soviet censorship were generally called, consisted basi- 
cally of two kinds: publications of material written and edited 
by Soviet Jews, and translations and distribution of material 
either written before the revolution or originally published 
outside the Soviet Union. A literary publicistic journal called 
Jews in the U.S.S.R. was founded in Moscow in October 1974, 
and continued to appear for several years. According to its edi- 
tors, the motive for its publication was the search for identity, 
for an answer to the question “Who am I?” and any material 
included in this journal had to conform to the following cri- 
teria: “The writer of any article must be sufficiently knowl- 
edgeable with respect to his theme, the material should not 
be of a political nature, nor should it contain any untruths or 
personal slander whatsoever.” 

And indeed, the journal contained the writings of Jews 
and non-Jews on a variety of themes including emigration, 
assimilation, Jewish culture and history, as well as essays on 
philosophy and religion, and short stories and poetry. A jour- 
nal in the Russian language, Tarbut, appeared in 1975. Seven 
issues of Tarbut appeared in 1976, the size of each an aver- 
age of 60 typewritten pages. The purpose of the journal was 
to impart knowledge of the Jewish cultural heritage. Tarbut 
contained material depicting the role of the Jews in the war 
against the Nazis, as well as selections of the writings of Frug, 
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Bialik, Judah * Halevi, Ahad Ha’am, *Jabotinsky, *Scholem, and 
others, translations of which in some instances were in exis- 
tence before the revolution, while others were prepared es- 
pecially for publication in the journal. Tarbut was issued in 
tens and sometimes hundreds of copies and there is rea- 
son to believe that it passed through the hands of thousands 
of readers, not all of whom were involved in the Jewish na- 
tional movement but nevertheless sought to expand their 
knowledge of Jewish cultural and historical heritage. In Riga 
in 1979, a few issues of a journal called Jewish Thought were 
published; they dealt with the development of Jewish thought 
from the days of the Bible to present times. The same year a 
journal called Law and Reality began to be published in Mos- 
cow. It published Soviet laws and orders concerning emigra- 
tion, the teaching of languages, cultural activities, and docu- 
mented examples of the authorities avoiding compliance with 
these laws. The main purpose of this journal was to draw the 
attention of world opinion to breaching of Russian laws by 
state authorities and to make Russian Jews aware of the fact 
that their activities are legal in accordance with the laws of 
the state. 

In addition to these journals, “Jewish samizdat” included 
the publication and distribution of entire books, or excerpts 
thereof, as well as newspaper articles originating in the West. 
These publications appeared in the form of photocopied, sten- 
ciled, and typewritten copies, and were widely distributed 
among young Jews who sought to become acquainted with 
their people. The circulation of these books in Russia con- 
tinued, though on an irregular basis and in the face of many 
obstacles. A Russian translation of Cecil *Roth’s Short His- 
tory of the Jewish People, after circulating in stenciled form, 
was printed, probably outside the U.S.S.R., and achieved wide 
circulation. Thus the interest in Jewish culture among Soviet 
Jews grew more widespread and even found expression in the 
great interest shown by Soviet Jews at the Israeli book stall at 
the International Book Fair held in Moscow. 


JEWISH ART AND FOLKLORE. Through the 1970s, there was 
a marked tendency among some Jewish artists in the Soviet 
Union to have recourse to Jewish themes in their avant garde 
style in painting and sculpture. While private exhibitions of 
nonconformist art became a rather widespread phenomenon, 
the group of Jewish artists which organized them in 1975 ex- 
pressly stated that in its desire to develop a modernist style, 
it sought to cultivate Jewish themes in art. This group, with a 
membership of 12 artists, and calling itself “Aleph,” organized 
two exhibitions in Moscow and Leningrad. The Moscow ex- 
hibition, housed in a private apartment, was visited by some 
4,000 people. The more interesting Leningrad exhibition was 
dominated by the works of A. Abezgauz whose paintings de- 
pict the life of the Jews in the Russian Pale of Settlement and 
the life of the refuseniks. Among the works exhibited by S. 
Ostrowsky was a painting entitled The Patriarchs of Israel. 
Paintings by 26-year-old T. Kornfeld, the youngest partici- 
pant, carried titles such as The Lover and The Jew. Plastic arts 
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were represented by Iu. Kalendarev whose wood sculptures 
entitled Hanukkah Lamp and Mezuzah attracted many spec- 
tators. The artists who participated in both these exhibitions 
each had his own particular artistic style, while that which 
set them apart as a group was their Jewishness, which found 
expression in their preoccupation with Jewish themes or in 
their particular world view. 

Jewish folklore was likewise increasingly incorporated 
into Jewish cultural activity in the Soviet Union. Jewish songs, 
hasidic as well as Israeli, were often sung at meetings of Jewish 
activists. A. Vinkovetski even edited an anthology of Jewish 
folklore which he was unable to publish due to the refusal of 
Soviet publishers to print the book. 


COMMEMORATION OF EVENTS RELATED TO JEWISH HIS- 
TORY AND TRADITION. Among the concrete expressions of 
Jewish cultural activity in the Soviet Union were the celebra- 
tion of Jewish holidays and festivals and commemoration 
of Jewish historical events. Two landmarks in contempo- 
rary Jewish history - the Holocaust and the establishment of 
the state of Israel - served for many Soviet Jews as the focal 
points in their public manifestation of Jewish national iden- 
tity. Immortalization of the memory of the victims of World 
War II was a common feature in Soviet society. Statues and 
monuments were erected in thousands of settlements in the 
memory of the victims of the Nazi occupation, and were fre- 
quented by Soviet schoolchildren and members of the Com- 
munist youth movement. Yet in all these places, the methodi- 
cal and clearly intentional disregard of the Jewish victims is 
conspicuous. Jewish activists, therefore, saw it as their duty 
to dwell on the Holocaust and its uniqueness. As a result, in 
1976 and 1977, as in previous years, a group of 50 Jewish activ- 
ists decided to hold a memorial service in the Moscow syna- 
gogue on Remembrance Day of the Holocaust. However, the 
gabbai of the synagogue, apparently on the instructions from 
the authorities, prevented them from holding the service as 
planned, and they consequently adjourned to a private home. 
In the 1970s, Jews of several cities tried to hold a memorial 
service at Babi Yar, in Kiev. The organizers sought to lay a 
wreath at the foot of the monument in memory of those Jews 
who were the principal victims at Babi Yar and about whose 
fate the inscription on the monument is silent, as well as to 
hold a religious service. The Soviet security forces prevented 
them from carrying out their plan, and even arrested some 
activists who tried to make their way from Moscow to Kiev 
to participate in the service. 

On Israel Independence Day, hundreds of activists held 
parties in their homes, while some chose to celebrate the event 
in parks on the outskirts of the city. At these gatherings, He- 
brew songs were sung and at some speeches were delivered 
about the State of Israel. 

The annual gatherings outside synagogues on Simhat 
Torah became a well-entrenched tradition among Soviet Jews, 
with some 5,000-8,000 Jews assembling each Simhat Torah 
outside the Moscow synagogue. 
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SYMPOSIUM ON JEWISH CULTURE. ‘The goal of the sym- 
posium on the subject “Jewish Culture in the Soviet Union - 
Present and Future” was threefold: an assessment of what 
existed and what was lacking in Jewish culture in the Soviet 
Union, the establishment of guidelines for future development, 
and drawing the attention of world public opinion to the re- 
strictions on Jewish cultural activity in the Soviet Union. 

In March 1976 an organizing committee of 13 individu- 
als, with Professor B. Fain as chairman, was set up in Moscow, 
for the purpose of convening an international symposium to 
discuss Jewish culture in the Soviet Union. The organizing 
committee prepared a memorandum defining these goals. The 
memorandum, which in effect served as an invitation, was sent 
to hundreds of Jewish scholars and intellectuals throughout 
the world as well as to a number of Soviet institutions. The 
organizing committee eventually grew to include 30 persons 
(13 from Moscow, 4 from Riga, 2 from Vilna, 2 from Kiev, 2 
from Vinnitsa, 2 from Leningrad, 2 from Tiflis, and 1 each 
from Tallinn, Minsk and Kishinev). On Oct. 23, 1976, the or- 
ganizing committee convened and approved 27 papers to be 
presented at the symposium, half of which were contributed 
by foreign lecturers. On Nov. 17, 1976, the organizers called a 
press conference inviting foreign as well as Soviet correspon- 
dents. In the context of preparations for the symposium, the 
organizers met with official and semiofficial Soviet represen- 
tatives. On Sept. 27, 1976 E. Liberman, one of the organizers, 
met with General Shekhovtsev, director of the Institute of 
Military History. When Liberman pointed out to the general 
that most of Soviet society is led to believe that the Jews did 
not take an active part in the war against Hitler, Shekhovtsev 
admitted the truth of the allegation, but was quick to argue 
that the history of World War 11 was not studied in its national 
ramifications but from a more encompassing point of view as 
the war of the Soviet people as a whole. This argument was 
clearly unfounded in view of the hundreds of books in the 
form of memoirs, historical studies, and literature published 
in the Soviet Union which depicted the contributions of vari- 
ous nationalities to the war effort against Nazi Germany. On 
Dec. 8, five members of the organizing committee met with the 
Soviet Deputy Minister of Culture, V. Popov. He admitted hav- 
ing received an invitation, though he argued that since their 
perception of Jewish culture was contrary to the Soviet percep- 
tion, their very activity constituted provocation. On Dec. 14, 
the organizers of the symposium met with the members of the 
editorial board of the Yiddish journal Sovetish Heymland. A. 
Vergelis, the editor, rejected the possibility of the existence of 
Jewish culture in any language other than Yiddish and argued 
that any literary creation in the Russian language ipso facto 
belonged to Russian culture, regardless of whether its theme 
or author were Jewish. He did, however, admit that there was 
no institution in existence in the Soviet Union where Yiddish 
might be studied, and noted that it would be commendable 
to do something about the dissemination of a knowledge of 
Jewish history according to a Marxist approach. Nonethe- 
less Vergelis unequivocally opposed the symposium which, 
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in his view, sought to halt the process of assimilation which, 
according to him, was a positive phenomenon. Furthermore, 
he stressed that the very organization of a symposium would 
endanger Soviet cultural activity in Yiddish. 

An article which appeared in Izvestia on Nov. 22, under 
the evocative heading “The Formula for Treason,” implicitly 
affirmed the kGB’s decision to prevent the symposium from 
taking place. And so, between Nov. 23 and 25, searches were 
carried out in the apartments of many of the organizers and 
much of the material prepared for the symposium was con- 
fiscated. On Nov. 24 the news agency Tass “revealed” that the 
material confiscated proved that contact had been established 
with Zionist organizations and that their activity was aimed 
at stirring hatred among the peoples of the Soviet Union. On 
Nov. 29, the organizers made a fervent appeal to public figures 
and heads of state in the West, calling on them to demonstrate 
their support for this Jewish cultural undertaking. The Soviet 
press at the same time launched an extensive and widespread 
campaign against the organizers which continued into Decem- 
ber. On the one hand, the campaign was aimed at branding 
the organizers of the symposium as agents of anti-Soviet po- 
litical forces, and on the other, at proving that Jewish culture 
on a wide scale in fact exists in the Soviet Union. Concomi- 
tantly, the KGB systematically called in the organizers of the 
symposium for questioning on charges of “dissemination of 
lies with the intent to harm the government and Soviet soci- 
ety.” Initially these investigations were limited to symposium 
organizers in Moscow, but it was not long before they spread 
into other cities where most of the members of the organizing 
committee, lecturers, and indeed any person who appeared to 
the authorities as having a hand in the convening of the sym- 
posium were arrested and taken in for questioning. As the 
opening date of the symposium drew near (Dec. 21), arrests 
and harassment of the organizers and participants acceler- 
ated. By Dec. 21, not one of the participants had succeeded in 
reaching Moscow. According to plan, the participants in the 
symposium were to assemble outside the Moscow synagogue 
at 10 A.M. and were to proceed to a private apartment for the 
opening session. However, on the way to the designated meet- 
ing place, the majority of the organizers, lecturers, and partici- 
pants were arrested. Nonetheless, nearly 100 people, among 
them Western correspondents as well as the renowned free- 
dom-fighter Andrei Sakharov, assembled at the synagogue at 
the designated hour. They adjourned to a private apartment 
where a symbolic opening of the symposium was held, all un- 
der the careful scrutiny of KGB agents. The participants, who 
heard a number of papers which the kes had not succeeded 
in confiscating, sent a letter to the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party protesting the arrest of their colleagues. 
These events marked the end of another stage in the struggle 
for Jewish cultural activity in the Soviet Union. Although the 
symposium did not take place as intended, its very organiza- 
tion and the events surrounding it drew the attention of world 
public opinion to the plight of Soviet Jewry and its desire to 
maintain its particular cultural life. Moreover, there is reason 
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the assignment of debts (Rashi, Kid. 47b), in the Babylonian 
Talmud - where such a device is not recognized as applying 
to intangibles (such as debts) - the references mentioned are 
interpreted differently (Kid. 47b; Or Zarua, BK 296). Presum- 
ably the formula “institute proceedings, acquire and take for 
yourself? forming part of the text of a power of attorney, was 
a relic from the tannaitic period when the assignee was ap- 
pointed as attorney to recover the debt and then retain the 
proceeds. In Babylonia this form of attornment was only used 
for the recovery of movables, not debts, and certainly not for 
the assignment of debts (BK 70a and Tos.), leaving unanswered 
the question of why this device was necessary in view of the 
well-established rule that “a man’s agent is like himself” (Yam 
shel Shelomo, BK 7:12). 


Assignment by the Debtor 

Although the Babylonian Talmud does not mention the case 
of a debtor assigning his liability to another, reference to this 
can be found in the Mishnah (BM 9:12) and in the Jerusalem 
Talmud (cf. BM 4:1), but only in relation to a banker or shop- 
keeper, both commonly engaged in financial transactions 
(Gulak, in: Tarbiz, 2 (1930/31), 154-71). It is possible that as- 
signments of this kind were effected by a means similar to the 
Maamad Sheloshtan, to which they are compared by the codi- 
fiers (Rif, Halakhot, BM 1114). Details of such assignments are 
unknown, however, particularly as the Maamad Sheloshtan is 
not mentioned in the Jerusalem Talmud. 


Post-Talmudic Developments 

In post-talmudic times the power of attorney was used for 
the recovery of debts, but not for their assignment (Tos. to 
BK 70a; Maim., Yad, Sheluhin ve-Shutafin 3:7; see also *At- 
torney). Some authorities held that a bond of indebtedness, 
drawn in favor of the creditor and anyone claiming through 
him, enabled it to be assigned by mere delivery and thereaf- 
ter precluded the original creditor from releasing the debtor; 
but others disagreed (Sh. Ar., HM 66:26). It was also custom- 
ary to draw a bond in favor of “whomsoever may produce 
it”; this being assignable by mere delivery and precluding the 
debtor's release by the assignor (Responsa Rosh 68:9), and the 
bond thus became negotiable (cf. J.J. Rabinowitz, Jewish Law 
(1956), 342ff.). In Poland, from the 16» century onward, a bond 
drawn in favor of “whomsoever may produce it,’ bearing only 
the debtor's signature, the amount of the debt, and the date 
of payment, became customary. Such a bond was known as a 
“Memoram” and was, in effect, a negotiable instrument like a 
promissory note (Levush, Ir Shushan 48; Sma to HM 48:1). 


Modern Israel Law 

In the State of Israel the assignment of debts is governed by 
the Assignment of Obligations Law, 1969, under the provisions 
of which every obligation or any part of it can be assigned ei- 
ther by the creditor or by the debtor. The debtor's assignment 
can only be made with the agreement of the creditor. Prom- 
issory notes and checks are in common use and are governed 
by the Bills of Exchange Ordinance, 1929, which permits the 
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assignment of a debt by the mere delivery of the relevant bill. 
According to some authorities, the assignment of debts, too, 
is given by an obligation in the form of “undertaking to bind 
himself” (meshaabbed nafsho) (Git. 13b), in other words by 
obligating himself (see Lifshitz, Bibliography). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sh. Ar., HM 66 and 126; Gulak, Yesodei, 2 
(1922), 96-104; A. Gulak, Toledot ha-Mishpat be- Yisrael, 1 (1939); Ha- 
Hiyyuv ve-Shi’budav, 96-104; Herzog, Instit, 1 (1936), 201-12; S. Al- 
beck, in: Tarbiz, 26 (1956/57), 262-86; M. Elon, Mafteah, 58-60. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Lifshitz, Promise - Obligation and Acquisition 
in Jewish Law (1988). 
[Shalom Albeck] 


ASSIMILATION. In general the sociocultural process in 
which the sense and consciousness of association with one 
national and cultural group changes to identification with 
another such group, so that the merged individual or group 
may partially or totally lose its original national identity. As- 
similation can occur and not only on the unconscious level 
in primitive societies. It has been shown that even these so- 
cieties have sometimes developed specific mechanisms to 
facilitate assimilation, e.g., adoption; mobilization, and ab- 
sorption into the tribal fighting force; exogamic marriage; the 
client relationship between the tribal protector and members 
of another tribe. In more developed societies, where a stron- 
ger sense of cultural and historical identification has evolved, 
the mechanisms, as well as the automatic media of assimila- 
tion, become more complicated. The reaction of the assimi- 
lator group to the penetration of the assimilated increasingly 
enters the picture. 

Various factors may combine to advance or hinder the 
assimilation process. Those actively contributing include the 
position of economic strength held by a group; the political 
advantages to be gained from adhesion or separation; ac- 
knowledged cultural superiority; changes in religious outlook 
and customs; the disintegration of one group living within 
another more cohesive group; the development of an “open 
society” by either group. Added to these are external factors, 
such as changes in the demographic pattern (mainly migra- 
tion) or those wrought by revolution and revolutionary atti- 
tudes. Sociologists have described the man in process of as- 
similation as “the marginal man,’ both attracted and repelled 
by the social and cultural spheres in which he lives in a state 
of transition. 


Antiquity and Middle Ages 

Within its environment in antiquity, as far as known, the Jew- 
ish national and social group mainly operated as the assimi- 
lator, aided by the attraction of monotheism and exerting the 
power of its social cohesion and state mechanism. During the 
period of the conquest of Erez Israel, Jewish society gradu- 
ally absorbed many of the ethnic elements living there. The 
process continued well into the reigns of David and Solomon. 
While the prophets of the time deplored the cultural influ- 
ence exerted by the assimilated group, they did not reject the 
end results of the process. The isolated yet striking instance 
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to believe that the incident roused many Jews into Jewish cul- 
tural activity, among these many who did not intend emigrat- 
ing from the Soviet Union. 


JEWISH CULTURAL ACTIVITY OF THE ESTABLISHMENT. In- 
stitutionalized and legitimate Jewish cultural activity whose 
main vehicle was Yiddish found expression in publications and 
in the area of the performing arts. In 1977 four books were pub- 
lished in Yiddish while several were translated from Yiddish. 
Most of the Yiddish writers living in the Soviet Union pub- 
lished their work in the monthly literary-social journal Sovetish 
Heymland. This journal was largely designed for foreign con- 
sumption and was forever in difficulties for lack of contributors 
as well as readers. Yiddish literature in the Soviet Union had 
not been able to recover from the severe blow it suffered during 
the last years of Stalinist rule, when its foremost writers were 
removed. Many of the writers who managed to return from the 
detention camps and prisons remained emotionally and spiri- 
tually broken, many passed away over the previous 20 years, 
and some Yiddish writers left the Soviet Union during the 1970s 
for Israel. As a result, the number of writers who participated 
in Sovetish Heymland grew increasingly and effectively smaller. 
In 1977, 40 writers and literary critics published their work in 
the journal. Most of the contributors were well advanced in 
age, only five being between the ages of 51 and 60, 21 between 
61 and 70, 11 between 71 and 80, and three writers from 81 to 
go. No Yiddish schools had existed in the Soviet Union since 
the end of World War 11, and there was thus no possibility of 
replenishing the cadres of Yiddish writers. To overcome the 
lack of material, contributions were accepted in the section of 
the journal containing reportage and stories by amateurs, so 
that most of the literary creations which appeared in Sovetish 
Heymland were of poor literary quality and of shallow Jewish 
content. Even more distressing than the difficulty of procuring 
material was the lack of readers, and to deal with it the journal 
included from 1969 a section on individual study of Yiddish. 
At a special meeting of the editorial board in June 1977, called 
to discuss the publication of a textbook for the study of Yid- 
dish, Hirsh Remenik stressed that since there were no Yiddish 
schools or qualified teachers, the textbook would have to be 
designed for individual study. It was decided to proceed with 
the preparation of a text for the study of Yiddish geared to- 
wards Russian speakers. In order to draw the interest of read- 
ers both in the Soviet Union and abroad who knew no Yiddish, 
the journal began to include, as of September 1977, abstracts 
in Russian and English. In 1979 Yiddish was introduced as an 
optional subject in several Birobidzhan schools, but only some 
10,000 Jews lived in this region. 

In 1977 there were two Yiddish “folk theaters” in the So- 
viet Union - one in Birobidzhan and the other in Vilna. The 
“folk theater” was comprised of a group of amateurs who re- 
ceived financial government support. Both groups presented 
skits as well as evenings of songs and folklore. 

Asa result of the aforementioned symposium on Jewish 
culture the government announced, at the end of 1977, the es- 
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tablishment of a professional Yiddish theater in Moscow. In 
Dec. 1978 the Jewish musical chamber theater began its activi- 
ties by showing “Black Bridle for a White Horse” by Yu. Sher- 
ling, and in 1979 it performed a musical review, “Let’s All Do 
It Together.” In the same year, Georgian television produced a 
program of medieval Jewish poetry recited by local actors. 


RELIGION. Religious activity in Russia centered on the syn- 
agogue. In mid-1977, as far as could be ascertained, there 
were 69 synagogues in the Soviet Union; 17 in R.S.ES.R., 14 
in Georgia, 12 in the Ukraine, nine in Uzbekistan, three each 
in Azerbaijan and Belorussia, two each in Moldavia, Lithu- 
ania, Estonia and Kazakhstan, and one each in the republics 
of Latvia, Tadzhikistan, and Kirghizia. In addition special 
minyanim were organized for prayer on the High Holidays 
in many centers. The synagogues had no countrywide orga- 
nization, though Rabbi Y.L. Fishman of the Great Synagogue 
in Moscow was given prominence over others. There was an 
acute shortage of rabbis. The Moscow yeshivah, which trained 
religious functionaries, had only ten students, three of whom 
were sent to Hungary to complete their studies. The syna- 
gogues also suffered from an acute shortage of prayer books 
and other religious articles. 

Many of the synagogues had facilities for kosher slaugh- 
tering, and several are equipped with facilities for baking mat- 
zah for Passover. 

The Department of Religion and the security forces 
maintained stringent supervision over the synagogues, and 
religious functionaries were often exploited for propaganda 
purposes in the attacks by the authorities against Zionism 
and its proponents in the Soviet Union. As a natural result 
aliyah activists avoided the synagogues, which were mainly 
frequented by elderly people. 


EDUCATION, EMPLOYMENT AND DEMOGRAPHY. During 
the academic year 1976-77, 66, 900 Jews, comprising 1.4 per- 
cent of the total registration, were enrolled in institutions of 
higher learning. Of these, 2,850 were studying for a candi- 
date degree. (The title of candidate is comparable to the Ph.D. 
degree in the West.) The 33,300 Jewish students enrolled in 
post-high-school vocational institutions comprised 0.7 per- 
cent of the student body. Since the 1974-75 academic year, the 
number of Jewish students in institutions of higher learning 
had dropped by 12 percent and in the vocational schools by 6 
percent. In November 1975, 181,000 Jews who had completed 
vocational training were employed in the Soviet economy, 
comprising 1.4 percent of the total, while 385,000 Jews who 
had graduated from institutions of higher learning were em- 
ployed in the Soviet economy, constituting 4.1 percent of the 
total. The number of graduates of institutions of higher learn- 
ing who were integrated into the Soviet work force grew by 
8 percent during the years 1970 to 1975, while the number of 
Jews in the same category continued to drop steadily. At the 
end of 1975, there were 69,000 Jews working in scientific fields 
(5.7 percent of the total), 8 percent more than in 1970. At the 
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end of 1973 there were 28,000 employed Jewish scientists bear- 
ing the titles of candidate or higher, comprising 8.8 percent of 
the total. Thus the percentage of Jews grew as the educational 
level of the category rose, though in view of the shrinking 
numbers of Jewish enrollment, it was doubtful if they could 
maintain such a level. However, despite the restrictions and 
difficulties, the Jewish community as a whole turned towards 
academic pursuits and most young Jews in 1977 were enrolled 
in institutions of higher learning, though perhaps not always 
in the institutions or fields of their choice. 

In January 1979 a population census, the third since 
World War 11, was conducted in the U.S.S.R. The final tabu- 
lation listed 1,810,876 people as Jews distributed among the 
republics, as seen in the Table: Jewish Population, U.S.S.R. 

In the nine years from the census of January 1970 and 
the one in 1979, the Jewish population decreased by about 
340,000 (in 1970 there were 2,151,000 Jews), of whom 177,000 
emigrated from the Soviet Union during that interval. This 
means that in the period under discussion the Jewish popu- 
lation decreased as a result of demographic factors and as- 
similation by about 163,000. The average yearly decrease in 
the Jewish population, for reasons other than emigration, was 
during the 1970s 0.87 percent. Of those declaring themselves 
as Jews in the latest census, 19.6 percent stated that the Yiddish 
language is their mother tongue or their second language, as 
compared to 25.5 percent in the 1970 census. 


SOVIET POLICY. Soviet policy toward the Jews and Judaism 
found expression in propaganda and suppression of aliyah ac- 
tivists and proponents of nonestablishment Jewish culture, the 
two methods being closely interrelated. On Jan. 22, 1977, a film 
shown on several television stations in the Soviet Union por- 
trayed aliyah activists as a group of corrupt individuals who 
received funds from Zionist sources abroad, and who directed 
its actions against the state. The local and national Soviet press 
published hundreds of articles depicting Judaism as cultivat- 
ing hatred among peoples, and Zionism and the state of Israel 
as being in the forefront of imperialism and following in the 
footsteps of the Nazis. In reportage and stories, the Jew was 
portrayed as an individual bearing negative qualities and un- 
trustworthy. The campaign against Judaism, Zionism, and ali- 
yah activities gained momentum during the second quarter of 
1977. On Feb. 5, 1977, the president of the United States wrote a 
letter to the renowned advocate of human rights in the Soviet 
Union, Andrei Sakharov. As an indirect response to the letter, 
the official Soviet government newspaper Izvestia printed an 
unsigned article in which nine Jewish activists (two of whom 
had already left the Soviet Union) were accused of having sup- 
plied information to the American intelligence service. The 
seven who were still living in the Soviet Union were Valdimir 
Slepak, a radio engineer, age 51, who had applied for an exit 
permit to Israel in 1974; Ida *Nudel, an economist, age 46, who 
had first applied for an exit permit in 1971; Dina Beilin, engi- 
neer, age 38, who had first applied for an exit permit in 1971; 
Mikhail Kremen, radio engineer, age 40; Boris Tchernobilsky, 
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radio engineer, age 31; Professor Alexander Lerner; and Ana- 
toly *Shcharansky. They considered filing suit against Izvestia 
but abandoned their plan when Anatoly Shcharansky was ar- 
rested on Mar. 15. Shcharansky had applied for an exit permit 
to Israel in 1975 and when it was refused, he became one of 
the chief spokesmen of the aliyah activists, meeting with U.S. 
senators, Western correspondents, and tourists. Following 
his arrest, the Soviet authorities announced that Shcharan- 
sky would be charged with treason, espionage on behalf of 
the United States, and anti-Soviet propaganda. On June 30, 
the president of the United States made an exceptional gesture 
and announced at a press conference that Anatoly Shcharan- 
sky had never had any contact with American intelligence 
agencies and consequently never passed on any information. 
The Soviet security forces nonetheless proceeded with their 
task. In various cities of the Soviet Union, dozens of aliyah 
activists who had at some time met with Shcharansky were 
called in for questioning. It soon became apparent to the ali- 
yah activists that the Soviet authorities were in the process of 
preparing a show trial which was aimed not only at harming 
Shcharansky, but ultimately at branding activists involved in 
the struggle for emigration and Jewish culture in the Soviet 
Union as enemies of the state and agents of foreign intelligence 
services. On July 14, 1978 Anatoly Shcharansky was sentenced 
to 13 years hard labor. The campaign for the release of Anatoly 
Shcharansky thus became the focal point of activity in the free 
world on behalf of Jews in the Soviet Union. 

In June 1978 Ida *Nudel was sentenced to four years in 
exile and recently one of the editors of the journal Jews in the 
Soviet Union, Viktor Brailovski, was arrested. 


The Struggle Continues 
The struggle on behalf of Soviet Jewry was adopted by most 
Jewish communities all over the world. In most countries, 
the campaign was coordinated by a central body such as the 
National Conference of Soviet Jewry in the United States, the 
Canadian Committee for Soviet Jewry in Canada, the Inter- 
national Coordination Office for Regional Organizations in 
Defense of Soviet Jewry in Europe, and in Israel, the Israel 
Public Council for Soviet Jewry. These organizations and oth- 
ers all had representatives on the executive committee of the 
Brussels Conference on Behalf of Soviet Jewry. The activities 
of these groups were aimed at bringing the persecution of So- 
viet Jewry to the attention of the wide public via the mass me- 
dia on national and international levels. Local committees on 
behalf of Soviet Jews, as well as professional and ideological 
groups, existed in almost every country, such as groups of stu- 
dents, professors, clergymen, and the like. They also appealed 
to their respective governments and members of parliament. 
The activities in which Jews and non-Jews alike participated 
were focused on three main issues: (1) the release of prisoners 
of Zion; (2) a campaign against antisemitism; and (3) protest 
against the sabotage of the Symposium on Jewish Culture. 
(1) The Release of Prisoners of Zion. Hundreds of demon- 
strations of organizations and individuals took place all over 
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the world demanding the release of prisoners of Zion and in 
defense of Anatoly Shcharansky and Ida Nudel. Many promi- 
nent figures appealed to the Soviet authorities, calling for the 
release of prisoners of Zion on humanitarian grounds, as well 
as the release of Shcharansky. The demonstrations were gener- 
ally held outside Soviet institutions in the West and wherever 
Soviet diplomats and artists appeared. 

(2) Campaign against Antisemitism. The main efforts 
were directed towards drawing the attention of world public 
opinion to the antisemitic literature recently published in the 
Soviet Union. It was stressed that this contradicted the inter- 
national commitments of the Soviet Union. 

(3) Protest against the Sabotage of the Symposium on Jew- 
ish Culture. The attention of world public opinion was drawn 
to the plight of Jewish culture and religion in the Soviet Union. 
In many countries conferences were organized to demon- 
strate solidarity with the Symposium. During the days that 
the Symposium was to have been held in Moscow, symposia 
of scholars and scientists were organized in many cities in Eu- 
rope, the United States and Israel in which the state of Jewish 
culture and religion in the Soviet Union was discussed. The 
Soviet Union was warned that it could not expect Western co- 
operation as long as it ignored its commitments according to 
Basket 111 of the Final Act of the Conference on Security and 
Cooperation in Europe, known as the Helsinki Agreement. In 
the wake of this agreement, private bodies and parliamentary 
groups were set up to monitor the fulfillment of Soviet obliga- 
tions in the protection of human rights. Similarly, the execu- 
tive committee of the Brussels Conference on Behalf of Soviet 
Jewry set up a group to monitor the fulfillment of Soviet obli- 
gations according to the Helsinki Agreement with respect to 
its treatment of Soviet Jews. This group prepared a document 
to be presented at the Belgrade Conference of representatives 
of countries that signed the Final Act. This document, known 
as the “Blue Book;’ described in detail thousands of instances 
where the Soviet government violated the agreement. This ex- 
tensive material was presented to delegations of 30 countries 
participating in the Belgrade Conference so that they might 
raise the issue before the Soviet delegation. The problem of 
Soviet Jewry thus became a matter of public and political con- 
cern in countries of the free world, thereby compelling the So- 
viet Union to take heed, to some extent, of world public opin- 
ion in every measure it took against Soviet Jewry. 


EMIGRATION. Emigration was one of the most important 
events of Jewish life in the Soviet Union during the 1970s. 
Of the 246,000 Jews who left the Soviet Union between 1970 
and 1981, some 19,000 left during the years 1977-78. The eth- 
nic composition of those Jews who emigrated in the years 
1977-83, according to Soviet republics, is shown in Table: So- 
viet Jews who Emigrated to Israel (Olim) According to Ethnic 
Composition, 1970-1979. 

Soviet emigration procedures were complicated and of- 
ten rather lengthy. The first step involved obtaining an afh- 
davit from Israel. At times such affidavits did not reach their 
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Soviet Jews Who Emigrated to Israel (Olim) according to Ethnic 
Composition, 1970-1979 














Ethnic group Number Percentage _ Relative percent- 
age within Sov. 
Jewish pop. 
Ashkenazi Jews 98,500 64.3 93.5 
Georgian Jews 29,600 19.4 2.3 
Mountain Jews 9,800 6.4 2.3 
Bukharan Jews 15,100 9.9 1.9 
Total 153,000 100.0 100.0 





destination, while in some cases the applicants themselves, 
due to personal and other considerations, decided not to ap- 
proach the Soviet authorities with requests for exit permits 
even after receiving their affidavits. Consequently, the number 
of affidavits sent from Israel did not reflect the exact number 
of requests for exit permits processed by Soviet authorities. 
Nonetheless, the request for an affidavit from Israel did indi- 
cate that the applicant at some stage considered leaving the 
Soviet Union. Thus, although as stated 246,000 Jews emigrated 
from the Soviet Union between 1968 and Jan. 1, 1981, 350,000 
new affidavits were sent to Jews in Soviet Union, meaning 
that 16 percent of Soviet Jews had at least considered emigra- 
tion. There was generally a correlation between the number of 
emigrants and the number of new affidavits sent from Israel, 
the number of new affidavits sent from Israel being between 
1.7 and 3.5 times the average rate of emigration for any one 
year between 1972 and 1981, as shown in Table: Monthly Rate 
of Emigration from the Former Soviet Union; New Affidavits 
from Israel, 1968-1980. 


Monthly Rate of Emigration from the Former Soviet Union; 
New Affidavits from Israel, 1968-1980 











Years Average monthly rate Monthly average of 
of emigration new affidavits 
1968-71 466 1,992 
1972 2,623 5,658 
1973 2,910 4,851 
1974 1,682 3,570 
1975 1,095 2,845 
1976 1,178 3,008 
1977 1,430 3,589 
1978 2,550 8,934 
1979 4,278 10,616 
1980 (Jan—June) 2,515 3,765 








It may therefore be said that every Jewish family emigrat- 
ing from the Soviet Union acted as a catalyst urging one or two 
other families to consider the possibility of emigration. Con- 
sequently the increase in Jewish emigration in 1979 as com- 
pared to 1978 brought in its wake an increase of approximately 
19 percent in the number of new affidavits sent from Israel as 
compared to the previous year. It was therefore not surprising 
to find the greatest number of applicants for affidavits in those 
Soviet republics where emigration figures are highest. 
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Whereas of the 246,000 Jews who left the Soviet Union 
between 1970 and 1980, 157,000 emigrated to Israel while the 
remaining 89,000 (36 percent) proceeded to other countries, 
especially the United States, the figures for 1979-80 show 
that out of 73,000 emigrants only 24,700 or 34 percent set- 
tled in Israel. 

Furthermore, there existed a disproportion between the 
ethnic composition of those emigrating to Israel and the cor- 
responding ethnic composition within Soviet Jewish society 
as a whole, as demonstrated in the Table: Emigration: Olim 
and “Dropouts” from Russia, 1980-1986. 


Emigration: Olim and “Dropouts” from Russia, 1980-1986 








Year Exited Immigrated “Dropped Percentage 
Russia to Israel Out” in “Drop-outs” 
Vienna 
1981 9,481 1,806 7,675 81.2 
1982 2,708 756 1,952 72.8 
1983 1,320 390 930 70.5 
1984 896 350 546 60.9 
1985 1,137 344 793 69.7 
1986 (1-7) 381 92 289 75.8 
Total 15,923 3,738 12,185 76.5 











1 Chose another country instead of Israel. 


These figures therefore indicate that the percentage of 
non-Ashkenazi Jews among those who proceeded on to Israel 
was greater than the percentage they comprise within Soviet 
Jewish society as a whole. 

This disparity may be attributed to two factors: (a) the 
percentage of non-Ashkenazi Jews who left the Soviet Union 
in this period was greater than the percentage of Ashkenazi 
Jews who emigrated; and (b) the percentage of “dropouts” 
among non-Ashkenazi Jews was significantly smaller than the 
percentage of dropouts among Ashkenazi Jews. 

As in previous years, in 1977-78 the dropout phenom- 
enon was predominant among Jews originating from cer- 
tain cities. 

The rate of dropouts is thus seen to be linked to the geo- 
graphic origin of the emigrants: Jews of the first six cities be- 
ing of Ashkenazi origin, those from Tashkent and Tiflis being 
Ashkenazi, Georgian, and Bukharan Jews, while Mukachevo, 
Kishinev, and Chernovtsy were annexed to the Soviet Union 
on the eve of World War 11. The average level of education 
among dropouts was higher than that of those who emigrated 
to Israel. The number of members of the family of working 
age is likewise higher among dropouts. Furthermore, the fre- 
quency of mixed marriages is higher among dropouts. 

Approximately 46 percent of the work force among So- 
viet Jewish emigrants comprised skilled workers and/or those 
who had attained a high level of education. 


THE REFUSENIKS. The leading protagonists in the struggle for 
the right to emigrate from the Soviet Union were those known 
as “refuseniks,” individuals who applied for exit permits but 
whose applications were turned down. Refuseniks were alien- 
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ated from the surrounding society and constituted a separate 
social group “stronger than a community” according to Vladi- 
mir Lazaris. “Their bodies are still fettered, but their souls are 
free” Many refuseniks were dismissed from their places of 
work as soon as they applied for exit permits, and for some the 
sole source of income was small monetary contributions they 
received from abroad. They lived under the constant threat of 
being charged with “parasitism.” One such instance is that of 
Josif Begun who was employed as an economist in a Soviet re- 
search institute. In 1972, he applied for an exit permit and was 
subsequently dismissed. His attempt to persuade the Soviet 
authorities to recognize his work as a Hebrew instructor as a 
legitimate source of income failed in May 1977, and he was tried 
under the charge of parasitism and sentenced to two years of 
exile. Though his sentence, based on the charge of parasitism, 
was exceptionally severe in 1977, it served as a warning to other 
refuseniks, and the harsh attitude of the Soviet regime toward 
them rendered them the most active element within Soviet 
Jewry, and their voices were often heard abroad. 

In January 1977 there were 2,001 refuseniks in the Soviet 
Union, some of whom had been waiting for exit permits for 
three or more years. Between January and September 430 re- 
fuseniks received exit permits and subsequently left the Soviet 
Union. However, during that same period the Soviet authori- 
ties turned down an additional 694 requests. Consequently 
in October 1977, there were 2,265 refuseniks, an increase of 13 
percent as compared to the beginning of that year. The activi- 
ties of the refuseniks centered on (a) the struggle for the right 
to emigrate and (b) cultural activity outside the framework of 
Soviet institutions (see above). 

As part of the struggle for the right to emigrate, some 
30 Jews demonstrated in October 1976 in front of the offices 
of the Supreme Soviet, and a delegation of the demonstrators 
was received by the minister of internal affairs who promised 
to reexamine their cases. On Feb. 21, 1977, 62 refuseniks staged 
a sit-in at the Supreme Soviet and in June six young Jews de- 
clared a hunger strike. During that period, seven Jews of Kiev 
publicly renounced their Soviet citizenship as a sign of protest 
against the emigration policy of the Soviet Union. In 1977, as in 
previous years, refuseniks appealed to countless international 
conferences, foreign governments, and world public opinion, 
calling for unremitting action for the cause of the right of Jews 
to leave the Soviet Union. 

[Mordechai Altschuler] 


The 1980s 

DEMOGRAPHY. In the 1980s the annual decrease in the pop- 
ulation among Soviet Jewry reached 2.2 percent. The Soviet 
census of January 1989 recorded 1,450,511 people who identi- 
fied themselves as Jews; this was a decline of 19.9 percent from 
the figure of 1,810,876 in 1979. The Jewish population declined 
sharply in all of the union republics (see Table: Jewish Popu- 
lation Changes in the U.S.S.R., by Republic, 1959-1991, above, 
P- 555); in Moscow from 223,100 to 175,700. Overall, the per- 
centage of Jews in the Soviet population declined from 0.69 
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percent in 1979 to 0.5 percent in 1989, when 41.5 percent of 
Soviet Jewry were residents of Moscow, Leningrad, or the capi- 
tals of the union republics. 

Soviet Jewry represents an extreme example of an aging, 
demographically dying, assimilating community. In 1988-89 
the birthrate of Jewish mothers was 7.3 per 1,000 Jews (6.3 in 
the R.S.FS.R.). The birthrate in homogenous Jewish fami- 
lies (i.e, where both parents were Jewish) was 4.3 per 1,000 
Jews (2.6 in the R.S.ES.R.). Fertility of Jewish women in the 
US.S.R. did not exceed 1.6 children per woman. At the same 
time mortality was high, with 21.3 deaths per 1,000 Jews (the 
corresponding figure for the R.S.ES.R. was 24.4). 

The median age of Jews in the US.S.R. in 1989 was 49.7 
and in Russia it was 52.3. (For comparison, in 1990 the me- 
dian age of Jews in Israel was 28.4, of Jews in the United States 
37.3, and of the total Soviet population in 1989 30.7.) The per- 
centage of aged people (60+) among the Jews of Moscow in 
1989 was 39.6 percent, while that of aged people among the 
general population in the city was 18.2 percent. Children up 
to age 5 made up only 3 percent of the Jewish population of 
Moscow while the same age group made up 8 percent of the 
general population. 

The percentage of mixed marriages among all marriages 
involving Soviet Jews in 1988 was 58.3 percent for Jewish men 
and 47.6 percent for Jewish women. The same indicators for 
the RSFSR were 73.2 and 62.8 percent, respectively. The vast 
majority of children of mixed marriage who were under 18 
were not registered as Jews in the 1979 census. In the U.S.S.R. 
this involved 90.9 percent of those children with a Jewish fa- 
ther and a non-Jewish mother; 95.3 percent of the children 
with a Jewish mother and a non-Jewish father (for Russia the 
percentages were 93.9 and 95.5, respectively). The mass emi- 
gration of the 1970s (see “Emigration and Aliyah”) only accel- 
erated the already advanced process of the erosion of Soviet 
Jewry. (See Tables above.) 

The smaller subethnic Jewish groups largely maintained 
their knowledge of their native languages. The percentage of 
Ashkenazi Jews with a knowledge of Yiddish may well be even 
lower than the official 11.1 percent since the declaration by a 
Soviet Jew of a Jewish language as his native tongue is often a 
demonstration of national feelings rather than an indication 
of a real command of the language. 

With the breakup of the U.S.S.R. toward the end of 1991, 
Soviet Jewry as such disappeared. At the end of that year the 
number of Jews living in territory of the former Soviet Union 
was estimated as 990,000, of whom the majority (430,000) 
lived in Russia. Russian Jewry now no longer constitutes the 
third largest Jewish community in the world. As of 1992 over 
half a million Russian-speaking Jews lived in Israel. 


THE LAST YEARS OF STAGNATION, 1983-1986. Official 
Policy. A sharp change in Soviet emigration policy in the 
period 1979-1981 led to the formation of a large group of re- 
fuseniks (see above), i.e., people who were refused permission 
to emigrate. Reasons given for refusal were often far-fetched 
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pretexts of local ovirR (visa) offices caught between a flood 
of requests for exit visas and a sharply reduced quota of per- 
mits allowed by Moscow. No judicial procedure existed for 
appealing ovir decisions. In the early 1980s, the number of 
refuseniks in the whole country numbered tens of thousands. 
Besides many had their emigration documents rejected even 
for consideration by ov1R while others who had an invitation 
from Israel did not submit their applications due to their con- 
viction that such an attempt would be useless. A whole genera- 
tion of Soviet Jews grew up “in refusal,’ including thousands of 
highly qualified professionals whose careers were irretrievably 
harmed when they were banned from working in their fields 
after applying to emigrate. By 1987 refuseniks had become a 
dominant factor in Soviet Jewish life, a major force for unity 
among international Jewish organizations, and an important 
element in Soviet-Western relations. 

The Soviet authorities proclaimed that “neither anti- 
semitism nor Zionism” would be allowed, suggesting that 
Soviet Jews forget about emigration and return to “normal” 
Soviet life. Sometimes refuseniks were even promised that 
they would be given back their former posts in return for a 
written statement that they would abandon any idea of emi- 
grating. In fact, antisemitism did not decrease; discrimina- 
tion was manifested against the Jews, as a potentially disloyal 
part of the population, in regard to acceptance into institu- 
tions of higher education, job promotion, and the awarding 
of prestigious positions, in awarding scientific degrees, etc. 
In 1980-1981, 3 percent of Soviet Jews had been studying in 
institutions of higher education; in 1984-1985 the percentage 
dropped to 2.6. Between 1982 and 1987, the number of Jews 
among scientific workers declined from 63,000 to 58,600 and 
among those with Candidate of Science degrees from 25,800 
to 25,200. In the 1980s, in general, there was a relative decline 
of the status of Jews in Soviet society. 

At the same time, a campaign gathered momentum 
against everything connected with Israel, Zionism, Jewish his- 
tory, Judaism, and Jewish culture. On April 21, 1983, the Soviet 
Public Anti-Zionist Committee, an ostensibly voluntary or- 
ganization headed by General David Dragunskii, was estab- 
lished. A group of privileged writers who made a specialty 
of “anti-Zionism” emerged at this time; they included: Iurii 
Ivanov, Lev Korneev, Caesar Solodar, Lionel Dadiani, Evge- 
nii Evseev, and Vladimir Begun. Their works were circulated 
throughout the country in hundred of thousands of copies. An 
overtly racist approach characterized the “anti-Zionist” ideol- 
ogy. Soon there was a revival of the notorious myths and libels 
propagated in the past against the Jews by the Czarist Black 
Hundreds and by Nazi propaganda: the myth of the “Judeo- 
Masonic conspiracy,” The Protocols of the Elders of Zion, and 
even the blood libel. 

Public criticism of this “anti-Zionism” was not permitted. 
Thus, the attempt of the Leningrad philologist Ivan Martynov 
to sue Korneev for libel was turned into judicial persecution 
of Martynov himself. In the summer of 1986 the book On the 
Class Essence of Zionism, which purported to be a historio- 
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graphic survey of “anti-Zionist” literature in the previous two 
decades, was published. Its author, Alexander Romanenko, 
denied the very existence of the Jewish nation, of any Jewish 
language (either Hebrew or Yiddish), and of Jewish culture. 
He justified the prerevolutionary pogroms as a manifesta- 
tion of the class struggle against the Jewish bourgeoisie. The 
Zionists were also blamed for the Holocaust! According to Ro- 
manenko, the Zionists were more dangerous than the Nazis 
since they had succeeded in defeating the latter and then pro- 
ceeded, by blackmail and threats, in totally bankrupting the 
Federal Republic of Germany by forcing it to pay reparations 
to Israel. This fantastic ideology was regularly foisted off on 
the Soviet population at Party and trade union meetings, on 
television, and in the press. 

The Jews were also being assigned a demonic role in 
Russian history, for example, in the vulgar historical novels 
of Valentin Pikul. A special place in this demonology was 
reserved for Leon Trotsky, who was depicted (for example, 
in the novel Petrograd-Brest |-Litovsk] by I. Shamiakin) as a 
symbol of Russia's enemies and described in terms of an anti- 
Jewish caricature. 

One of the aims of the anti-Zionist campaign was to dis- 
credit the idea of emigration and to intimidate activists in the 
growing Jewish national movement in the country. However, 
despite the jamming of foreign radio stations, a relatively re- 
alistic picture of life beyond the “iron curtain” reached Soviet 
Jews via letters from the thousands of relatives and friends 
who had already emigrated. This encouraged them to con- 
tinue the struggle to emigrate. 

In an effort to put an end to the refusenik phenomenon, 
the authorities initially allowed some of the leaders to emi- 
grate. This tactic backfired by increasing the number of activ- 
ists. Then repression became the order of the day. Special KGB 
groups were assigned to monitor Jewish activity. They bugged 
telephone conversations, opened letters, infiltrated informers 
among the refuseniks, intimidated activists and their families, 
arranged for some people to be fired from their jobs and for 
others to be beaten up, and so on. All forms of independent 
Jewish cultural and public activity were persecuted, including 
the teaching of Hebrew, the publishing of samizdat journals, 
the organization of kindergartens, the performance of purim- 
shpils (often satirical Purim plays) in private apartments, or 
public meetings to commemorate the Holocaust. There were 
frequent searches of apartments and jailings of activists on fab- 
ricated charges of anti-Soviet activity and propaganda, slander 
of the Soviet state, and on trumped-up criminal charges, such 
as possession of narcotics. Sometimes the people arrested were 
beaten. Occasionally, activists were placed in special psychi- 
atric hospitals. Yet there was a limit to the persecution: mass 
arrests were not resorted to. The number of Jewish activists 
imprisoned at any one time between 1983 and 1986 amounted 
to about 15, probably representing the quota decided upon 
by the central authorities. It appeared that the government 
wanted to maintain a certain low level of Jewish activity with 
an eye toward negotiations with the West while the KGB was 
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interested in the continuity of such activity in order to justify 
the existence of their “anti-Zionist” cadres. 

In response to the continued accusations from abroad 
that they were persecuting Jewish culture in the U.S.S.R., the 
Soviet authorities did sponsor some Jewish cultural enter- 
prises of their choice. A number of these took place far from 
the large Jewish population centers, in the so-called Jewish 
autonomous Oblast (province) of Birobidzhan, the sot an- 
niversary of which was celebrated in 1984. In 1982 a Yiddish 
textbook was published there in a minuscule print run and 
permission was granted for an optional course in Yiddish at 
one of the schools in the province. At the same time, several 
propaganda booklets were published describing the alleged 
flourishing of Jewish culture in Birobidzhan. In Lithuania 
several prose works of Grigorii Kanovich were published on 
Jewish themes. In 1984 a Russian-Jewish [Yiddish] dictionary 
was published in Moscow and an evening celebrating the 125" 
anniversary of the birth of Shalom Aleichem was held at the 
Union of Soviet Writers. 

In March 1985, General Secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union Mikhail 
Gorbachev proclaimed perestroika, which originally did not 
envision any change in official Jewish policy. As late as Octo- 
ber 1986 Soviet jails still held 13 Jewish activists, five of whom 
(Roald Zelichenok, Leonid [Arye] Volvovskii, Evgenii Koif- 
man, Vladimir Lifshits, and Aleksei Magarik) were arrested 
under Gorbachev. However, to succeed in their intended re- 
forms, the Soviet leadership came to realize that they desper- 
ately needed foreign policy successes and economic aid from 
the West, which increasingly were seen to depend on a liber- 
alization of their policy toward Soviet Jewry. 


The Refusenik Community. From the early 1980s, Soviet Jews 
found themselves in a hopeless situation. Their social status 
continued to decline; antisemitism prevented them from fully 
assimilating; almost all expressions of Jewish life were banned; 
and at the same time permission to emigrate was denied. The 
response to this situation was the growth of illegal, indepen- 
dent Jewish cultural activity, which was almost completely 
centered around the refuseniks. The first stirrings of public 
and cultural activity were felt among the aliyah activists in 
the 1970s. However, only the long period of hiatus in emigra- 
tion allowed the Jewish movement the opportunity to attain 
an unprecedented breadth, stability, and continuity of lead- 
ership. Often, the veteran refuseniks best known in the West, 
particularly those who had been imprisoned, ceased playing 
a leading role but became symbols of the struggle and spokes- 
men of the movement to the foreign media. New less-known 
enthusiasts assumed an active role in the organizational, po- 
litical, and cultural spheres. Veteran leaders, who returned to 
an active role after being released from prison, could be rear- 
rested. Thus, in November 1982, Iosif Begun was imprisoned 
for the third time. 

During their years of “refusal,” activists gained experi- 
ence and knowledge, proved their mettle in confrontations 
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with the authorities, and established contacts with comrades 
in other communities. They also amassed an unprecedented 
amount of Jewish cultural material such as books, textbooks, 
and religious objects. Interested Jews were able to attend un- 
derground classes in Hebrew, Jewish culture, history, and re- 
ligion, and to enjoy Jewish dramatic productions in private 
homes. There were activities for children as well. Channels 
were established for exchanges of information with Israel and 
the organizations for the rights of Soviet Jewry operating in 
the West. Thus, any persecution of refuseniks soon became 
known throughout the world. Those who were arrested (and 
their families) gained effective legal, medical, and material aid, 
as well as moral support. Jailed aliyah activists, referred to as 
“prisoners of Zion,’ knew that they were not abandoned; this 
often gave them the strength to avoid mental breakdowns and 
public recantations. Their sense of community helped refuse- 
niks to compensate for the infringement of their rights and 
their pariah status. 

Hebrew teaching occupied a key role in the Jewish move- 
ment. Moscow was the center of Hebrew instruction where 
long-range programs were elaborated, accelerated teacher 
training organized for teachers from other locations, and 
teaching materials reproduced and disseminated. Iulii Ko- 
sharovskii was one of the main organizers of the teaching 
network. Teachers of Hebrew, who received special support 
for their efforts from Israel, became a main target for perse- 
cution; they constituted about half the prisoners of Zion. In 
Moscow alone, the Hebrew teachers Alexander Kholmianskii, 
lulii Edelshtein, Leonid Volvovskii, and Aleksei Magarik were 
arrested between 1984 and 1986. 

In Leningrad, starting in late 1979, the center for the Jew- 
ish movement was the historical and cultural seminars headed 
by Grigorii Kanovich (not to be confused with the Lithuanian 
writer) and Lev Utevskii. In an attempt to halt the seminars, 
the authorities gave permission for both leaders to emigrate. 
At the same time a series of roundups of participants in the 
seminars took place. Activist Evgenii Lein was arrested in 
May 1981. After a year-long struggle to maintain the seminars, 
which had been open to all interested parties, the seminars 
succumbed. However, a group made up of amateur Jewish his- 
torians survived for five more years. Works by members of this 
group were published in Leningradskii evreiskii almanakh (see 
“The Jewish Press”). An attempt in 1985 to renew popular lec- 
tures on Jewish culture in Leningrad ended with the arrest of 
the organizers, Roald Zelichenok and Vladimir Lifshits. 

In contrast to Leningrad, where Jewish history was prac- 
tically exclusively the domain of refuseniks, Moscow was the 
site of some permitted Jewish scholarship headed by the pro- 
fessional ethnographers Mikhail Chlenov and Igor Krupnik. 
In January 1982 there was an announcement of the formation, 
in conjunction with the journal Sovetish Heymland, of a Jew- 
ish Historical and Ethnographic Commission. The members 
of the commission hoped to be able to publish their research 
without interference. However, the ban on almost everything 
Jewish often compelled the scholars to restrict themselves to 
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peripheral topics of little social relevance, such as the deriva- 
tion of Jewish family names and descriptions of small subeth- 
nic Jewish groups in the Soviet Union. 

The celebration of traditional Jewish holidays and Israel's 
Independence Day became a widespread expression of na- 
tional solidarity. In a number of cities, Purim was the occa- 
sion for the private performance of purimshpils, where sharp 
criticism of the authorities was often presented in disguised 
form. It is not surprising that the latter activity was particu- 
larly subject to government repression. 

Another indicator of the growth of national conscious- 
ness among Soviet Jews was the public meetings commemo- 
rating the mass murder of Jews during World War 11. Such 
meetings were held in Riga at Rumbula forest, in Vilnius at 
Ponari, in Kiev at Babi Yar, and in Leningrad at the Jewish 
Preobrazhenskii Cemetery. 

The 1980s saw an increased interest in Orthodox Judaism, 
which had been among the most slandered and persecuted of 
all the religions in the U.S.S.R. In the course of previous de- 
cades, Jewish religious education had suffered particularly. 
There was only a handful of rabbis, mohalim (circumcisors), 
and shohetim (ritual slaughterers who provided kasher meat) 
in the whole U.S.S.R. There was no way, either legally or practi- 
cally, that such knowledgeable Jews could be replaced. Simple 
Jews who know how to pray were a dying breed. Often Jew- 
ish intellectuals who were God-seekers turned to the Russian 
Orthodox religion due to their lack of familiarity with their 
own roots. 

In the 1980s in Moscow, Leningrad, and subsequently in 
other places, informal groups of young people who wanted to 
study Torah and Jewish tradition were established. Some of 
the participants became hozrim bi-teshuvah or “returners to 
religion.” The original impetus for this religious revival was 
Zionist activity among the refuseniks, which first brought 
Jews together and provided them with basic knowledge, par- 
ticularly of Hebrew, without which a mastery of the tradition 
is hardly possible. The Jewish religious awakening was made 
possible materially due to the fact that some of the aid from 
abroad to refuseniks included religious literature, religious 
objects, and kasher food. In the mid-1980s, there were up 
to 2,000 newly-observant Orthodox Jews, half of whom re- 
sided in Moscow and one fifth in Leningrad. Despite its rela- 
tively small core, the religious community had some impact 
on a broader range of Jews and even led to the conversion to 
Judaism of some non-Jews, a unique phenomenon in Soviet 
history. The religious stream within the total Jewish move- 
ment among Soviet Jewry was diminished in 1986-1987 with 
the emigration of a large segment of the newly religious Jews, 
including their young leadership. 

The religious groups were basically divided into Chabad, 
Agudat Israel, and religious Zionists. In Moscow religious 
activity originally centered around Vladimir Shakhnovskii, 
Mikhail Nudler, and Eliahu Essas (Agudat Israel), Mikhail 
Shnaider and Grigorii Rozenshtein (Chabad), and Vladislav 
Dasheskii, Pinkhas Polonskii, Mikhail Karaevano, and Khol- 
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mianskii (the religious Zionists). Leningrad with the religious 
leaders Itzhak Kogan (Chabad) and Grigorii Vasserman (Agu- 
dat Israel) lacked the religious Zionist orientation. 

Although the Jewish movement in the 1980s included in 
its ranks only several thousand people, in the atmosphere of 
fear that dominated the Soviet Union at that time, it was vir- 
tually the only mass opposition movement in the country. It 
was not exclusively Zionist. Participation in illegal Jewish ac- 
tivity during their years of refusal, however, increased activists’ 
national consciousness and instilled in many the desire to go 
straight to Israel as soon as they were free to leave. Many activ- 
ists after their emigration joined Jewish organizations in Israel 
and the West (especially in the U.S.), and continued to study 
and teach Jewish history, Hebrew, and the Jewish religion. A 
number of books written in refusal have now been published 
(mostly in Israel). Among them are Ivrit (“Hebrew”) by Leonid 
Zeilinger; Sinagoga-razgromlennaia no nepokorennaia (“The 
Synagogue - shattered but unconquered”) by Semen Iantovskii 
(book appeared under the pseudonym of Israel Taiar); Evrei 
v Peterburge (The Jews of St. Petersburg [published in Russian 
and in English]) by Mikhail Beizer; Delo Dreifusa (“The Drey- 
fus Case”) by Leonid Praisman; and Ani Maamin (Ia veriu) (“I 
Believe”) by Mikhail Shnaider and Grigorii Rozenshtein. 


Soviet Jewry and the West. The Soviet Jewry movement would 
never have become an international issue had it not been for 
support from abroad. The following factors were involved in 
the struggle in the West: Israel's interest in mass immigra- 
tion, which reflected both Zionist ideology and Israel's de- 
mographic problem; the desire of Western, especially Amer- 
ican, Jewish leaders to rally Diaspora Jewry around a goal 
of importance for the whole Jewish people; the tendency of 
the American administration to utilize “human rights” and, 
particularly, the struggle of Soviet Jews for the right to emi- 
grate, as a basic weapon in its ideological confrontation with 
Communism. 

Special organizations were established in the West for the 
struggle for Soviet Jewry. These included the National Confer- 
ence on Soviet Jewry, the Student Struggle for Soviet Jewry, the 
Union of Councils for Soviet Jewry, in the United States, and 
in Britain the Committee of 35. The organizing center in Israel 
was the Liaison Bureau for Soviet Jewry of the Foreign Minis- 
try. The Bureau collected information about Soviet Jews, sent 
them literature and material aid, organized support from the 
Jewish and international press, and, on occasion, coordinated 
international protest campaigns in defense of prisoners of Zion 
and the right of emigration for Soviet Jews. Most aid from the 
Bureau was given to those refuseniks, especially teachers of 
Hebrew, who aspired to aliyah. Israel regularly provided up- 
to-date information about emigration statistics, the level of 
state antisemitism, persecution of Hebrew, and the suffering of 
prisoners of Zion to both Jewish and non-Jewish organizations 
active in the struggle, as well as to political and social figures. 
Hundreds of foreign tourists who visited Moscow, Leningrad, 
and other open cities in the U.S.S.R. were in fact voluntary em- 
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issaries of international Jewish organizations or, sometimes, 
Israeli citizens with dual nationality sent by the Liaison Bu- 
reau, to bring in books, kasher food, clothing, and other goods, 
to provide moral support, to give lectures on Jewish history, 
to share Sabbaths and holidays with their fellow Jews, and to 
bring back to the West fresh information, texts of protests and 
appeals, along with various requests for the refuseniks. 

The tourists who made contact with Soviet Jewry were 
often halted by the authorities, searched, subjected to harass- 
ment and intimidation, and expelled from the country before 
the end of their visit; sometimes they were beaten by KGB 
agents. The Soviet authorities prevented former Israel presi- 
dent Ephraim Katzir, who was visiting the U.S.S.R. as part of 
a scientific delegation, from meeting with refuseniks. How- 
ever, even during the most difficult times, the flow of visitors 
did not cease. 

The Public Council for Soviet Jewry (headed by Avraham 
Harman) supported by the Israeli government was founded 
in 1970. In the 1980s, a kind of rival to the council, the Soviet 
Jewry Education and Information Center (headed by the for- 
mer refusenik and prisoner of Zion Yosef Mendelevich), was 
established in affiliation with the American Union of Councils. 
It favored a strategy of public protest while the more moderate 
National Conference and the Israeli Liaison Bureau pursued 
a policy of quiet diplomacy. 

Due to the efforts of Jewish organizations, the question 
of the rights of Soviet Jewry gained exposure in parliamentary 
discussions and in election campaigns in Western democra- 
cies. The issue was increasingly raised during intergovernmen- 
tal contacts with the Soviet government and in the mid-1980s 
became a focus of demands made on the Soviet Union. In the 
American congress speeches were often to be heard about re- 
fuseniks and prisoners of Zion such as Anatoly Shcharansky, 
Iosif Begun, and Ida Nudel. When visiting the U.S.S.R., many 
senators and congressmen met with Jewish activists. U.S. pres- 
ident Reagan and British prime minister Thatcher spoke out 
in support of the struggle for Soviet Jewry and the issue was 
also raised in the European Parliament. The International 
Association of Lawyers encouraged legal experts to provide 
aid to persecuted and arrested Jews. The situation of individ- 
ual Soviet Jews was taken up by professional associations in 
the West, particularly the international scientists’ committee 
which took up the cause of refusenik scientists, including Vic- 
tor Brailovskii, Alexander Paritskii, and Yurii Tarnopolskii. In 
New York mass marches and public meetings, which attracted 
up to 100,000 people, began in 1982. 

The well-known British historian Martin Gilbert visited 
Moscow and Leningrad in 1983 and interviewed a number of 
leading refuseniks. Although some of the material he collected 
was confiscated by customs authorities when he was leaving, 
one year later he published The Jews of Hope, which due to 
his fresh eyewitness point of view and the author's reputation, 
had considerable influence in mobilizing public support for 
Soviet Jewry in English-speaking countries and Israel (where 
the book appeared in Hebrew). 
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A key event in the struggle was the Third World Confer- 
ence for Soviet Jewry held in March 1983. The preceding con- 
ferences were held in Brussels in 1971 and 1976. The choice of 
Jerusalem as the location for the third one signified the cen- 
tral role of Israel in the struggle. 

Originally the Israeli government had preferred to re- 
main in the background so that the issue of Soviet Jewry would 
be seen not as a parochial problem but as a universal issue of 
the violation of human rights. Not wishing to complicate the 
already difficult position of Jewish activists in the U.S.S.R., 
Israel avoided criticizing the Soviet Union on issues uncon- 
nected with Jewish concerns. Tourists sent to the U.S.S.R. by 
the Liaison Bureau were forbidden to say that they were from 
Israel and told to travel on second passports. Although fol- 
lowing these instructions made the visits less dangerous for 
the emissaries, this practice gave some Soviet Jewish activists 
the false impression that they were of more concern to their 
Western brothers than to the Israelis. 

The inclusion of the issue of Soviet Jewry in the agenda of 
the American-Soviet summit conference in Reykjavik in Oc- 
tober 1986 was a considerable achievement. The Soviet delega- 
tion there was presented with a list, compiled in Israel, of the 
names, addresses, and dates of refusal of the many members 
of the Jewish refusenik community in the U.S.S.R. 

The continuing struggle harmed the international repu- 
tation of the U.S.S.R., especially after it signed the Helsinki 
Accords on human rights. On the other hand, the Soviet 
Union did gain from the international furor. It allowed the 
Soviets to raise the price on its “merchandise” of Jewish 
hostages, for example allowing them to exchange individ- 
ual Jews for Soviet spies caught by the West (as it happened 
with Anatoly Shcharansky in February 1986) and to use the 
issue of Soviet Jewry — in terms of a possible concession on 
the Soviet side in return for American concessions - in its 
negotiations with the U.S. on limiting strategic and nuclear 
weapons. 


PERESTROIKA AND GLASNOST. Changes in Official Policy 
and in the Social Status of Soviet Jewry. The primary goal 
of the policy of perestroika was originally to help the Soviet 
Union emerge from its economic crisis by allowing a degree 
of democratization, permitting the holding of small private 
and cooperative property, the weakening of centralization 
and Party control in the periphery, and the broad encourage- 
ment of initiative on the part of the Soviet population. The lat- 
ter were to be mobilized by granting them a number of civil 
rights entailing freedom of speech, public organization, and 
freedom of cultural life (glasnost). Owing to the difficulties 
of overcoming social inertia and to the opposition of the en- 
trenched bureaucracy, perestroika only began to be felt by the 
public in early 1987. By late 1989 the changes assumed a char- 
acter unforeseen by the architects of the policy. 

Despite the authorities’ intentions, glasnost was utilized 
by the peoples of the U.S.S.R. to promote their national as- 
pirations. With the unprecedented burgeoning of national 
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movements that threatened the Soviet Union itself, the issue 
of the right of Soviet Jews to free emigration and national cul- 
tural expression - which had been a major concern of West- 
ern public opinion in the 1980s — was no longer so major. At 
this time of domestic turmoil the Soviet government decided 
to make concessions on Soviet Jews within the framework of 
the broadening of civil rights and in exchange for political and 
economic support from the West. 

In January 1987 a new government decree came into ef- 
fect that regulated entrance into and exit from the U.S.S.R. 
The decree granted the right to emigrate only for family re- 
unification with close relatives abroad. Still it was an advance, 
since Soviet emigration procedures were now embodied in 
law rather than secret government directives. The number 
of exit visas granted increased each month and in May oviR 
began accepting applications to emigrate from people who 
did not have close relatives abroad. The same year saw appli- 
cations also accepted for reunification with relatives in coun- 
tries other than Israel. This change in policy raised the prob- 
lem of “dropouts” or those Jewish emigrants who, from the 
Israeli perspective, denied their tie to the Jewish homeland 
and chose other destinations. 

An indication of a new policy toward emigration was the 
uncharacteristically mild reaction to the March 1987 demon- 
stration of seven refuseniks in Leningrad. As a result of the 
demonstration one participant received permission to emi- 
grate while a photograph of the whole group appeared in a 
local Leningrad newspaper. 

Early in the same year several Jewish activists were re- 
leased from prison before serving their full terms. 

The curtailment of the Party’s anti-Zionist campaign, a 
major turnabout, was first signaled by criticism in the jour- 
nal Voprosy istorii KPss (No. 1, 1987) of Romanenko’s On the 
Class Essence of Zionism (see above). 

The end came to the ban on importation of Jewish reli- 
gious literature, Hebrew textbooks, and books on Judaism. The 
long-standing Soviet domestic policy of proscribing national 
cultural activity outside the borders of officially designated 
national regions was rejected in July 1988 when the 19" cpsu 
Congress passed a resolution granting ethnic groups the right 
to satisfy their cultural and religious needs throughout the So- 
viet Union. This change of policy was particularly important 
for the Jews, almost all of whom live outside their supposed 
national region, the so-called Jewish Autonomous Oblast in 
Birobidzhan. One consequence of this new policy was the ap- 
pearance of many independent Jewish culture associations in 
all parts of the country. With the simultaneous removal of the 
ban on discussion in the media of all issues relating to Jews, 
the number of publications and broadcasts on Jewish topics 
increased astronomically. The majority of them dealt with 
domestic concerns rather than the previously common con- 
demnations of Israel. Furthermore, events in the Middle East 
began to be treated by Soviet journalists in a more objective 
manner, with Soviet coverage occasionally appearing to be 
more pro-Israeli than that in the West. 
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In 1988-1989 almost all remaining veteran refuseniks 
were given permission to emigrate and the emigration pro- 
cess itself was considerably simplified. The authorities prac- 
tically ceased persecuting, or even condemning, those who 
wished to emigrate. Former Soviet citizens living in Israel and 
the United States, including former Jewish activists, were al- 
lowed the possibility of visiting their former homeland with- 
out hindrance. Previously minuscule, permitted tourism of 
Soviet Jews abroad, including to Israel, began to develop. The 
1991 law on entrance to and exit from the U.S.S.R. not only 
guaranteed the right of all Soviet citizens to travel abroad but 
also allowed people to emigrate permanently without losing 
their Soviet passports (as was previously the case with emi- 
grants who “repatriated” to Israel). It also specified timetables 
and procedures for handling emigration documents so that 
Soviet emigration legislation finally corresponded with in- 
ternational norms. 

Cultural ties between the Soviet Union and Israel began 
to flourish and, soon thereafter, economic cooperation as well. 
A series of bilateral diplomatic contacts led in December 1990 
to the exchange of consular delegations and one year later to 
the establishment of full diplomatic relations. The Soviet am- 
bassador to Israel, Alexander Bovin, was the last emissary 
named by Gorbachev before the formal liquidation of the 
U.S.S.R. and he remained as the Russian ambassador. 

Changes occurred also in the social status and employ- 
ment profile of Soviet Jewry. Secret restrictions on the accep- 
tance of Jews into institutions of higher education, graduate 
study, prestigious work, and so on were withdrawn. Jews in- 
creasingly appeared among Soviet scientists and cultural fig- 
ures visiting the West and Israel. Although their numbers 
hardly increased in the top echelons of Soviet power - the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party, the government, 
the army high command, and the diplomatic corps - the num- 
ber of Jews in secondary positions rose, for example, among 
government advisers. 

There was a perceptible increase in the activity of Jews 
in social and political life, where a majority of such activists 
belonged to the liberal democratic forces. Fifteen Jews were 
elected to the national congress of People’s Deputies of the 
US.S.R. in 1989. The following year 15 Jews passed the first 
round of elections in the RsFsrR, and 9 of them actually be- 
came deputies to the Russian Congress of People’s Deputies. 
Some Jews, especially in the Russian hinterland, were elected 
to local city and all-Russian government councils. Jews ac- 
tively participated in the fights for the general democratization 
of the Soviet Union, the rights of national minorities, liber- 
alization of the economy, and protection of the environment. 
There were many Jews among the radically oriented journal- 
ists. However, in rare cases, Jews such as the secretary of the 
board of the Writers’ Union of Russia, Anatolii Salutskii, sup- 
ported Russian nationalist trends. 


Jewish Life. During the period of glasnost, Jewish social and 
cultural life came to involve many people throughout Russia 
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and the other Soviet republics. This activity was influenced 
both by the increase of national consciousness among other 
peoples in the U.S.S.R. and by the growing contacts between 
Soviet Jews and Israel. 

On May 21-22, 1989, a meeting of 120 people represent- 
ing approximately 50 Jewish social and cultural organizations 
from 34 Soviet cities took place in Riga. The final document 
adopted by participants expressed their determination to de- 
fend the rights of Soviet Jews to free emigration to Israel and 
to cultural autonomy within the Soviet Union. The delegates 
called for the establishment of diplomatic relations between 
the U.S.S.R. and Israel and the repeal of uN Resolution 3379 
which equated Zionism with racism. In the same year 490 
delegates took part in a congress of Lithuanian Jews, which 
elected a Council of Jewish Communities of the republic. 

A congress of Jewish community organizations from all 
over the country took place in Moscow in December 1989. Del- 
egates from approximately 200 bodies and many guests from 
abroad, including the chairman of the Jewish Agency, Sim- 
cha Dinitz, were present. A national umbrella organization - 
the Council of Jewish Culture Associations of the U.S.S.R. 
(Vaad) — was established with three co-chairmen, Mikhail 
Chlenov (Moscow), Yosef Zisels (Chernovtsy), and Samuil 
Zilberg (Riga). After the dissolution of the U.S.S.R., a Rus- 
sian Vaad was established at a congress in Nizhni Novgorod 
in April 1992. 

Official, i.e., state-promoted, Jewish figures who, before 
perestroika, had exercised a legal monopoly in representing 
Soviet Jewry found themselves forced to compete with inde- 
pendent Jewish organizations. One example of the ill-fated ef- 
fort by these court Jews to sustain their influence took place 
in early 1989 when a group of people close to the editor of 
Sovetish Heymland founded the short-lived Association of 
Activists and Friends of Jewish Culture. 

Both the leaders of Vaad and the “official” Jewish spokes- 
men became involved in efforts to resolve the Middle East 
conflict. With this aim in April 1990 Mikhail Chlenov met 
with PLO executive committee member, Abu Mazen, while in 
July former members of the Soviet Public Anti-Zionist Com- 
mittee announced the establishment of a Peace Today commit- 
tee (ostensibly on the model of the Israeli Peace Now organiza- 
tion), with its stated goal of facilitating Jewish-Arab dialogue. 
The second congress of Vaad in January 1991 condemned con- 
tacts between the Soviet government and the PLo. 

During the August 1991 crisis, Vaad chairman Chlenov 
did not openly criticize the coup leaders but restricted him- 
self to an expression of concern about the future of Jewish or- 
ganizations, the possible curtailment of emigration, and the 
danger of antisemitism. 

In contrast to Vaad, the opposing wing of Jewish public 
life is composed of those who consider any Jewish activity in 
the country either unnecessary or actually harmful unless it 
is directed toward preparing Soviet Jewry for immigration to 
Israel. In August 1989 the Hebrew teacher Lev Gorodetskii an- 
nounced the founding in Moscow of the Zionist Organization 
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of Naaman the Syrian demonstrates the element of partial 
assimilation into *Judaism. In Judaism the very concept of 
*proselytism involves readiness on the part of the Jews to ac- 
cept and assimilate a group or an individual prepared to adopt 
the religion and become assimilated. The attitude of *Ezra and 
*Nehemiah, who opposed the assimilation of other ethnic ele- 
ments, did not prevail. Some of the *Hasmonean rulers, John 
*Hyrcanus and Alexander *Yannai - adopted a clear-cut policy 
of forcible proselytization; the assimilation of the Idumeans 
was so complete that the last dynasty to rule the Jewish com- 
monwealth in the Second Temple period was the Idumean 
house of *Herod, and some of the most devoted fighters in 
the war against Rome were Idumeans. Both Jewish and ex- 
ternal sources yield plentiful information about groups and 
individuals living within the Roman Empire that had totally 
or partially adopted Judaism and assimilated the Jewish way 
of life. According to some scholars, the large number of Jews 
in the later period of the Roman Empire was the result of the 
assimilation of the Phoenician diaspora into the Jewish com- 
munities. On the other hand, sources dating from as early as 
the reign of ‘Antiochus Epiphanes (175-164 B.c.E.) mention 
the Hellenizers, a group wishing to accept the mode of life 
and culture of *Hellenism. *Tiberius Alexander, the nephew 
of Philo of *Alexandria, exemplifies assimilation by Jewish 
individuals of Hellenistic-Roman culture, particularly in the 
*Diaspora. To some degree the path of early Pauline *Chris- 
tianity is viewed from the Jewish standpoint as a process of 
assimilation of the early Jewish Christian apostles and groups 
into the gentile ethnic identity and way of life. 

In the course of Jewish history, processes that began as 
quasi-assimilatory were later transmuted to become hallmarks 
of continuing Jewish consciousness and identity. This applied 
to the adoption of the Greek language in the ancient period 
and of German and Spanish in the Middle Ages. As the alien 
language gained acceptance, it became not only a vehicle of 
Jewish cultural and religious creativity, but also gradually be- 
came converted into a specifically Jewish idiom and mark of 
Jewish identity that even formed barriers to later assimilation. 
*Yiddish became the idiom of East European Jewry amid a 
Slavic linguistic environment, and hence of Jewish emigrants 
from this area in the Anglo-Saxon countries. Similarly the 
Spanish Jews carried their language of Castile with them after 
the expulsion from Spain, developing it into *Ladino. During 
the Middle Ages the strength of Jewish cohesiveness was so 
powerful that only *apostates from Judaism became assimi- 
lated into the adopted environment, and not always even then 
(see *Anusim; *Marranos). 


From the Period of Enlightenment 

Assimilation has been a major centrifugal force in Jewish life 
since the second half of the 18 century. It became an element 
of increasing magnitude in Jewish thought and society and 
helped to mold a new image of the Jew in literature and art, 
in which the problems it posed were reflected. Various factors 
combined to create this situation. The *Court Jews, their fami- 
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lies, and social circle gradually, sometimes imperceptibly, as- 
similated the mores of the Christian court. The Enlightenment 
(*Haskalah) movement was accompanied by a certain readi- 
ness on the part of groups of Christian and Jewish intellectuals 
to create an “open society.’ The grant of civic *emancipation 
apparently premised that Jews could enter the emancipating 
society as equals if they relinquished their Jewish national co- 
hesion. In rejecting the medieval system of corporation, the 
attitude of early capitalistic society militated against a con- 
tinuance of Jewish *autonomy and its institutions. Similarly, 
the dictates of the modern state, postulating observance of a 
single legal code and an undifferentiated legal status for its 
citizens, militated against Jewish judicial autonomy while as- 
sisting Jewish emancipation. All these elements hastened the 
assimilatory process. As members of the upper strata of Jewish 
society in Central and Western Europe became assimilated, 
they left their positions of leadership in the autonomous Jew- 
ish body, thereby weakening it further. Other Jews in less in- 
fluential positions followed their example. Jewish intellectu- 
als who accepted the values and criteria of the Enlightenment 
and Christian culture and society tended to regard the Jewish 
counterpart as barren and primitive. Their attitude became 
devastatingly critical. They measured the Jewish past and cul- 
ture by alien and historically inimical standards. 

The first wave of assimilation carried Jews toward the 
ahistoric society envisioned by the 18*-century Enlighten- 
ment, a society that would not insist on national or religious 
definitions. For some Jews, assimilation served as a short- 
cut to attaining individual emancipation and advancement, 
hence there were many nominal apostates like Heinrich *He- 
ine. Later, their admiration for the modern national state, a 
growing appreciation of the mores and social structure of the 
dominant nations, and the idea of progress combined to cre- 
ate the conception that the perpetuation of a Jewish national 
existence was obsolete. Such Jews also felt that they were guilty 
of intellectual and emotional dishonesty in cherishing Jewish 
messianic hopes. The evaluations, way of life, writings - both 
in German and in Hebrew - and influence of intellectuals like 
Moses *Mendelssohn and David Friedlaender, although for- 
mulating no clear-cut theory of assimilation, furthered the 
tendency. Socialite assimilation in the salons of Berlin and 
Vienna, fostering freedom in thought and with their romantic 
attractions, drew both the gifted and the wealthy away from 
the Jewish fold to a humanistic, cosmopolitan, and Christian 
allegiance. Rachel *Varnhagen-Levin saw her life vitiated 
by the blemish of her Jewish descent. Moses Mendelssohn's 
daughter, Dorothea *Schlegel, not only left her faith but also 
developed the feeling of self-hatred typical of many modern 
assimilated Jews. In 1802 she wrote to Friedrich Schleierm- 
acher: 


... according to my own feeling, Protestant Christianity [is] 
much purer and to be preferred to the Catholic one. Catholi- 
cism has for me too much similarity to the old Judaism, which 
I greatly despise. Protestantism, though, seems to me to be 
the total religion of Jesus and the religion of civilization. In 
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in the Soviet Union, which soon opened branches in Lenin- 
grad, Riga, Vilnius, Kiev, and Kharkov. Many Zionist youths 
groups, such as Ha-Shomer ha-Za’ir, Dror, Betar, Maccabi, 
and Rabim, also began functioning. 

A significant feature in Jewish life was the commemo- 
ration of the Jewish victims of the Holocaust on the territory 
of the Soviet Union. This involved groups of Jewish veterans 
of World War 11 and concentration camp survivors. In Riga, 
Vilnius, Leningrad, Minsk, and many other sites, on the an- 
niversaries of mass executions of Jews there, and even in cit- 
ies which the Nazis did not occupy, increasing numbers of 
Soviet Jews had been gathering for memorial meetings on 
Holocaust and Heroism Day (the anniversary of the Warsaw 
Ghetto uprising). In September 1989 official permission was 
granted for the first time for such a meeting at *Babi Yar, or- 
ganized by the Kiev Jewish community. Among the partici- 
pants were local Party and government officials, leaders of the 
Ukrainian national movement, and the Church. Finally, after 
many years, an inscription was placed on the monument in- 
dicating, in Russian and in Yiddish, that Jews were the main 
victims at Babi Yar. 

By late 1989, there were almost 200 Jewish associations, 
clubs, and culture centers in, among other places: Tallinn, 
Riga, Vilnius, Leningrad, Cheliabinsk, Tashkent, Donetsk, 
Baku, Kharkov, Lvov, Chernovtsy, Kiev, Kishinev, Odessa, 
Minsk, Bobruisk, and Krasnoyarsk. Kiev in late 1989 had 12 
different Jewish organizations, including cultural, religious, 
and even musical groups. In Kishinev the Menora coopera- 
tive was established in April 1989; there hundreds of people 
have studied Hebrew and the fundamentals of Judaism. Tbilisi 
even granted official recognition to the Aviv association whose 
goal was to prepare Jews for aliyah. Riga Jews have (since July 
1988) a culture association, a Yiddish school, and a society for 
Latvian-Israeli friendship while Vilnius has its own culture as- 
sociation and branches of Betar, B’nai B'rith, and Maccabi. 

The greatest number of Jewish culture organizations were 
concentrated in Moscow. These included: Iggud morim (the 
Association of Teachers of Hebrew, founded 1988), the Asso- 
ciation for Friendship and Cultural Ties with Israel (abbrevi- 
ated ODISKI, summer 1988), the Moscow Jewish Culture and 
Education Association (MEKPO, September 1987), the Jewish 
Culture Association, the Gesher youth association, and the 
Youth Center for Studying and Developing Jewish Culture 
(abbreviated MTS-IRK, 1988). Early 1988 saw the opening of 
the Solomon Mikhoels Jewish Culture Center and the Shalom 
Jewish Culture Center. 

Efforts were undertaken to encourage the teaching and 
study of Jewish studies in the Soviet Union and, after 1991, 
in its successor, the Commonwealth of Independent States 
(crs). Seminars and conferences on Jewish history with the 
participation of foreign scholars were inaugurated in Mos- 
cow and elsewhere. 

Jewish religious life ceased to be persecuted. In Febru- 
ary 1989, at the initiative of the Israeli rabbi and scholar Adin 
Steinsaltz, a yeshivah, under the official name of the Center 
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for the Study of Judaism, was established with the Academy 
of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. Other yeshivot and Torah-study 
groups sprang up in a number of cities. Among the teachers 
were a number of Lubavitch Hasidim from Israel, who had 
formerly been Soviet citizens. 

Owing to the lack of trained rabbis, except in Moscow 
and Leningrad/St. Petersburg, some American rabbis began 
serving as the spiritual leaders of the main republic syna- 
gogues. The national-religious stream in Judaism was repre- 
sented by Mahanaim (Hebrew for “two camps”), which had 
centers in Moscow and Jerusalem. The Bnei Akiva Orthodox 
Jewish youth movement became active in several localities, 
and in April 1990, for the first time, a progressive (Reform) 
group, Ineni (Hebrew Hineni or “here I am”) was registered in 
Moscow. Camp Ramah, of the Conservative movement, also 
began to operate. In 1990-1991 Jewish religious holidays were 
celebrated in public places, including the Palace of Congresses 
in the Kremlin! Starting in 1992, Russian television began 
broadcasting programs on basic tenets of Judaism. A num- 
ber of synagogues confiscated under Stalin were returned to 
their communities. Nonetheless, it would still be premature to 
speak ofa real religious revival. The majority of newly-obser- 
vant Jews have been emigrating and the Jewish communities 
do not have the means to either refurbish or maintain their 
recently regained synagogues. 

In connection with the emigration of many nationally 
oriented Jews, by early 1990 there had been a decline of interest 
in Jewish culture in the U.S.S.R. A number of Jewish periodi- 
cals had ceased appearing and fewer people attended lectures 
on Jewish history. Interest not only waned in the recently es- 
tablished libraries of the culture centers and synagogues, but 
those books in demand were increasingly limited to Hebrew 
study guides and material on aliyah and absorption in Israel. 
The growth in the number of Jewish organizations was ac- 
companied by a decrease in the membership of each of them. 
At the same time the Jewish elite intelligentsia remained un- 
involved in Jewish life. 

Israeli and Western Jewish organizations initiated and 
supported local Jewish institutions and associations. Con- 
sequently, the period of amateurs passed - to be replaced by 
the growth of a significant group of professional Jewish ac- 
tivists directly or indirectly subsidized from abroad. In this 
environment of support from abroad organizations prolifer- 
ated, sometimes duplicating existing ones and occasionally 
being even basically fictitious. In Moscow alone, in 1992 there 
were several hundred groups. Soviet Jewry, which lacked the 
experience of autonomous and self-supporting community 
life, was not able to support its own institutions on the basis 
of voluntary contributions. This factor lent a somewhat un- 
stable character to the considerable activity that was indeed 
taking place. 

At the same time, some Jewish organizations in Russia 
and the republics, first of all Vaad, were attempting to chart 
an independent course while simultaneously trying to gain 
influence in the international Jewish bodies which provide 
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some of their financing. In May 1991 Vaad became a mem- 
ber of the World Jewish Congress and also had representa- 
tives at the Memorial Foundation for Jewish Culture based 
in New York. In June 1992 at the 324 World Zionist Congress 
in Jerusalem, a Vaad delegation and the Zionist Federation 
of Russia demanded to be represented in all key bodies of the 
World Zionist Organization, which did not agree. There was 
also a conflict between Vaad and the Jewish Agency since the 
latter’s goal for Soviet Jewry is maximum aliyah; Vaad was 
mainly interested in Jewish revival in Russia and would also 
have liked Jews who emigrate to be viewed as part of a Rus- 
sian-Jewish cultural community rather than have them seen 
only as part of their new host communities, e.g., Israel and 
American Jewry. 


EMIGRATION AND ALIYAH. The number of emigrants fell 
from 51,300 in 1979 to 1,320 in 1983. Then until 1986 the annual 
number of exit visas granted hovered around 1,000. Already 
in the banner year 1979 it was obvious that approximately two 
thirds of the emigrants preferred the United States to Israel 
as their destination. America automatically granted them the 
status of refugees persecuted on ethnic or religious grounds. 
The greater part of those who went directly to the U.S. with- 
out trying Israel came from the more assimilated regions of 
the RsFsR and the Ukraine; a small proportion came from the 
territories annexed by the Soviet Union during World War 11 
and from non-Ashkenazi Jewish communities. Between 1983 
and 1986 the proportion of those who went to the US. rather 
than Israel fluctuated between 59 and 78 percent. This situa- 
tion was viewed with alarm by those Jewish activists within 
the Soviet Union who had fought for emigration under the 
banner of “repatriation” to Israel. The refusenik circles in 
Moscow and Leningrad then succeeded in somewhat lower- 
ing these two cities’ proportion of “dropouts,” as they were 
called by Israelis and Israel-oriented activists, in contrast to 
other centers of assimilation where pressure to consider ali- 
yah was less effective. 

In 1987 the number of Soviet Jews emigrating was nine 
times that of the previous year. In 1988 almost 17,000 Soviet 
Jews took advantage of the increased opportunity to emigrate 
directly to the U.S., Canada, Australia, and elsewhere rather 
than Israel. 

Processes that increased under perestroika, such as the 
lack of basic commodities, environmental dangers, and the 
increase of overt antisemitism, encouraged almost everyone 
to consider emigration. The fact that the gates of emigration 
were open, combined with the fear that they might close again 
at any time, moved thousands of Jews from all over the coun- 
try to leave. The number who emigrated between 1988 and 
1990 rose dramatically. The vast majority chose to make their 
new homes elsewhere than in Israel. In this situation Israel 
demanded that those Jews who were leaving the Soviet Union 
on Israeli invitations go only to Israel and that the American 
government cease granting the status of refugees to Jews who 
were leaving the U.S.S.R. under the status of repatriates to 
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Israel. After long negotiations on this issue, in October 1989 
the American government introduced a quota on immigrants 
from the U.S.S.R. and ceased automatically granting refugee 
status to Israeli invitation holders. One result was the closing 
of the Italian transit camp at Ladispoli, the way station to the 
US. ofa large number of Jews from the U.S.S.R. Another was 
the fundamental redirection of Soviet Jewish emigration. A 
more objective picture of Israel in the Soviet media and en- 
thusiastic reports about Israel from Soviet tourists who vis- 
ited that country also led to a sharp increase in the number of 
Jews emigrating to Israel. In 1990 over 185,000 Soviet Jewish 
emigrants went to Israel, establishing a record annual rate for 
immigration to Israel from a single country. 

In late 1989 the rate of emigration had been limited by 
the capacity of Soviet ov1R offices, customs, and transporta- 
tion facilities and by the rate of dispatch of visas from Israel. 
Bucharest and Budapest served as transit points. By the sum- 
mer of 1990, the pressure somewhat declined as the process 
of sending Israeli visas was speeded up and additional routes 
to Israel were established via Poland, Czechoslovakia, Fin- 
land, and other European countries. These emergency mea- 
sures considerably increased the flow despite attempts by the 
Palestine Liberation Organization to sabotage the Hungarian 
and Polish airlines and the refusal of the Soviet Union to allow 
direct flights to Israel. However, this last obstacle was removed 
with the normalization of diplomatic relations between Israel 
and the U.S.S.R. Direct flights were then inaugurated from 
Moscow, Leningrad, and some republic capitals to Israel. 

In 1991-1992 word of the difficulties of absorption into 
Israeli life and the growing percentage of non-Jews included 
in the Jewish emigration as parts of mixed families once again 
turned a not insignificant proportion of the emigration toward 
the U.S., Germany, and other countries. 

Among the immigrants to Israel, the median age in- 
creased annually while the number of children per family 
decreased. The percentage of non-Jews also increased. These 
features reflect demographic processes in the country of em- 
igration. Serious problems in the absorption of these immi- 
grants in Israel stem from two basic problems: the gap be- 
tween their professional profiles and the needs of the Israel 
economy; the lack of Jewish traditions and knowledge among 
most of the immigrants. 

[Michael Beizer] 
In the Russian Federation 
Russian Jewry faced a new reality after the breakup of the 
U.S.S.R. at the end of 1991 and the creation of the Russian 
Federation, where most of the Jews who remained in the for- 
mer Soviet Union after the years of mass emigration would 
continue to live. From the outset, the policy of the Russian 
government became even more liberal. Direct flights were 
begun from Moscow and St. Petersburg (the former Lenin- 
grad) to Israel. The Russian government even agreed to allow 
the Jewish Agency to operate in the Soviet Union. In 1992 the 
vice president of Russia, Alexander Rutskoi, the chairman 
of the Russian parliament, Ruslan Khasbulatov, and former 
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president of the Soviet Union, Mikhail Gorbachev, all vis- 
ited Israel. 

The 1993-94 period in Russia was characterized by a pro- 
tracted economic crisis, rampant inflation, decreasing living 
standards, rising crime rate and political instability. The grow- 
ing confrontation between the presidency and the conserva- 
tive legislature led in October 1993 to President Yeltsin’s order 
to dissolve parliament. The armed rebellion by supporters of 
the parliament was suppressed by forces loyal to the president; 
about 150 people were killed in the clashes. In the wake of the 
Parliament insurrection, 15 conservative and radical-right 
press organs were temporarily suspended by Yeltsin’s order. 

The parliamentary elections which were held in De- 
cember 1993 unexpectedly brought an impressive victory to 
V. Zhirinovsky’s Liberal Democratic Party of Russia. In 1991, 
Zhirinovsky, an aggressive nationalist and chauvinist, who 
had not been conspicuous before, obtained several million 
votes and finished third in the presidential election in which 
Yeltsin triumphed. In 1993 his LpprR captured the second-larg- 
est number of seats in the Duma, the lower house. The other 
big faction in the Duma comprised the Communists and the 
pro-Communist Agrarian Party. The victory of the hardliners 
marked a turn to a more conservative approach in govern- 
ment policy, both domestic and foreign. 

In December 1994 Russian troops launched an offensive 
against rebel forces in the breakaway autonomous republic of 
Chechnya, in the northern Caucasus. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN RUSSIA AND ISRAEL. After the dis- 
solution of the U.S.S.R., Russia succeeded the Soviet Union 
in many matters concerning the Middle East. The former em- 
bassy of the U.S.S.R. in Israel, with Alexandr Bovin as ambas- 
sador, became the embassy of the Russian Federation. 

Normal relations continued between the two countries 
during the 1992-93 period. Russian authorities did not hinder 
activities of Israeli organizations, nor of the Jewish Agency in 
Russia. Economic and scientific cooperation developed be- 
tween Russia and Israel. Israeli Aircraft Industries and the 
Aerospace Design Office of Russia launched the joint project 
of the Galaxy plane. In December 1994, the first meeting of 
the Joint Russian-Israeli Commission on Scientific and Tech- 
nical Cooperation took place in Moscow; a number of other 
joint projects were discussed, e.g., in such areas as telecom- 
munication systems, medical technology, and environment 
protection. 

In April 1994, Israel Prime Minister Yizhak Rabin vis- 
ited Moscow officially, and in the following years relations 
between the two countries remained friendly, with Prime 
Minister Ehud Barak visiting Moscow in 2000 and Presi- 
dent Vladimir Putin visiting Israel in 2005. With Russia em- 
broiled in largely Muslim Chechnya, its standing in the Arab 
world declined and it found itself aligned with Israel in the 
war against Arab terrorism. At the same time, Russian missile 
sales to Syria and aid to Iran’s nuclear program were sources 
of friction between the two countries. Not insignificant in the 
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close relations between the two countries was the existence of 
a kind of Russian diaspora of a million Russian Jews in Israel. 
Israeli exports to the Russian Federation were $319 million in 
2004 while imports stood at $688 million (two thirds of this 
was in diamonds). 


DEMOGRAPHY. ‘The mass emigration begun in 1989 contin- 
ued throughout the 1990s, only tailing off in 2002. Estimates 
based on the last three census returns for the area of the Rus- 
sian Federation (see Tolts, 2004) show a decline in the “core” 
(self-declared) Jewish population from 570,000 in 1989 to 
409,000 in 1994, and 254,000 in 2002. The figure further 
dropped to around 243,000 in 2004 (out of a total 395,000 for 
the former Soviet Union as a whole). In 2002, about half lived 
in the provinces, a third in Moscow, and a sixth in St. Peters- 
burg. The overwhelming majority of Jews emigrating from the 
Russian Federation, as well as from the former Soviet Union 
as a whole, arrived in Israel, though the proportion of actual 
Jews among Russian emigrants to Israel dropped from 82 per- 
cent in 1992 to 43 percent in 2002, largely reflecting mixed 
marriages. By 2004 about half the “core” Jewish population 
of the former Soviet Union was living in Israel, a quarter in 
the Fsu, and a quarter in other countries, mostly the United 
States and Germany. 


THE REVIVAL OF JEWISH LIFE. For the Jews who remained 
behind, in the Russian Federation as well as in the former So- 
viet Union as a whole, the post-Communist period was one of 
organizational growth and diversification of Jewish life. The 
conception of Jewish life broadened; in a legal form, it started 
in 1989-91 as a cluster of “Jewish Culture Associations” and 
“Societies for Jewish Culture” in various cities throughout the 
US.S.R.; their aim was limited to the study and preservation 
of Jewish culture and history. By 1993-94 the network of the 
primary Jewish organizations in Russia included such bodies 
as: religious communities, social relief organizations, edu- 
cational institutes, unions of Jewish war veterans and of the 
survivors of the Holocaust, research groups, Zionist organiza- 
tions, branches of the Maccabi organizations, etc. There were, 
for example, 60 Jewish organizations in St. Petersburg alone 
in 1994, including: three religious communities - mainstream 
Orthodox, Chabad and Reform; the Jewish Association of St. 
Petersburg (Jasp, playing the role of an umbrella organiza- 
tion); the Holocaust Research Group, affiliated to the sasp; the 
Hesed Avraham Welfare Center for the elderly; the Eva charity 
fund; the Children’s Fund; local branches of Bnei Akiva, Mac- 
cabi and the International Association of Jewish businessmen; 
the Union of Jewish War Veterans; five day schools, four Sun- 
day schools, four kindergartens and a Jewish university. The 
question of coordinating their activities was urgent. 

There continued to be a cleavage between the organi- 
zations aiming to revive diversified Jewish community life 
in Russia, and the aliyah-oriented organizations, which re- 
garded reviving the non-Zionist community as useless and 
even harmful. The first type of organization was supported by 
the Joint Distribution Committee (jpc) and, organizationally, 
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by the World Jewish Congress (wjc); the latter by the World 
Zionist Organization (wzo). The majority of the Jewish orga- 
nizations set up in Russia in the 1990s have been nonreligious. 
The head of the Moscow Jewish Religious Community, Vladi- 
mir Fedorovsky, complained in an interview to Mezhdunarod- 
naia evreiskaia gazeta in 1993 that the synagogue had ceased 
to be the center of Jewish life; Jews of Moscow preferred or- 
ganizations oriented toward Israel and aliyah. 

The leading body of Russian Jewry was the Council of 
Jewish Cultural Organizations (Vaad), which was established 
in April 1992, after the dissolution of the Soviet Union, to 
succeed the Vaad of the U.S.S.R. Mikhail Chlenov, the for- 
mer head of the all-Union Vaad, became its chairman, with 
Roman Spektor as deputy. The Vaad was recognized by the 
World Jewish Congress; in 1993 its delegation participated 
in the meeting of the Congress in Washington, together with 
the representatives of the Ukraine, Belarus, Moldova, Georgia 
and Uzbekistan; it was the first case in which Russian Jewry 
and the Jewries of other former Soviet republics were repre- 
sented at such an assembly. The Eurasian section of the wyc, 
embracing the Jewish organizations of the cis, was formed, 
and Chlenov became its chairman. 

Another umbrella organization was set up in February 
1993 at the first Congress of Jewish Communities and Orga- 
nizations in Russia whose purpose was to unite communi- 
ties of different directions, both Orthodox and liberal. The 
newly formed body was named the Congress of Jewish Reli- 
gious Communities and Organizations in Russia (KEROOR; 
in 1994 its name was shortened to the Congress of Jewish 
Communities in Russia) and Vladimir Fedorovsky became 
its president. 

An internal split in the Vaad emerged in 1993 and became 
open in 1994. The conflict flared up over the issue of the struc- 
ture of the Vaad — whether it should be a federation of Jewish 
organizations throughout Russia, or of regional federations of 
Jewish organizations which should be set up, whose supreme 
coordinating organ would be the Vaad. The roots of the con- 
flict were in fact much deeper; it marked a discontent between 
the old leadership which depended financially and organiza- 
tionally on the support of Israel and Western Jewish organiza- 
tions, and new leaders, businessmen, who partially subsidized 
Jewish activities in Russia and wanted to influence the Vaad. 
Besides, unlike the old leaders, who had been political dissi- 
dents in the Soviet period and based the Vaad on the pre-1990s 
underground Jewish network, some of these new leaders had 
had some administrative experience, and some had even been 
nominees of the Soviet authorities of 1989-91, and hence had 
better relations with the authorities in 1993-94. 

At the beginning of 1993, there were 32 Jewish commu- 
nities in Russia. Restitution of synagogues confiscated by the 
authorities in the Soviet period continued. The network of 
Jewish education in Russia also grew; seminars and courses 
for teachers were conducted in Moscow, St. Petersburg, and 
elsewhere. By the early 21°t century, Russia had 17 Jewish day 
schools, 11 preschools, and 81 supplementary schools with 
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about 7,000 students, as well as four Jewish universities (see 
below). Chabad had stepped up its presence and made a sig- 
nificant contribution to rebuilding Jewish religious life. In 
1998 Russia became part of the newly established Federation 
of Jewish Communities uniting 15 countries of the former 
Soviet Union and aiming to revitalize Jewish life, culture, 
and religion. Berel Lazar of Chabad was chief rabbi of Russia 
and chairman of the Rabbinical Alliance, founded in 1992 to 
spearhead religious life in the former Soviet Union. Chabad 
also founded the Association of Jewish Public Organizations 
in 2002 as a rival to the Conference of Leaders of Jewish Or- 
ganizations, affiliated with the Russian Jewish Congress. 


THE JEWISH PRESS. At the beginning of the 1980s, the total 
legal Jewish press in the U.S.S.R. amounted to two publica- 
tions in Yiddish: the Moscow Jewish monthly journal Sove- 
tish Heymland and the Birobidzhan newspaper Birobidzha- 
ner Shtern, plus an annual in the Judeo-Tat language, Vata 
Sovetimu. Issued in languages not understood by the majority 
of Soviet Jews and consisting largely of propaganda, the exis- 
tence of these publications was intended to demonstrate that 
“Jewish culture” was permitted in the Soviet Union. 

Attempts in refusenik circles to establish illegal publica- 
tions were strictly repressed and led to the gradual curtail- 
ment of all Jewish samizdat publishing. Evrei v sssr (“Jews in 
the U.S.S.R.,” Moscow) ceased publication in 1979, Nash ivrit 
(“Our Hebrew,’ Moscow) in 1980, Din umetsiiut (“Justice and 
Reality,” Riga) in 1980, Evrei sovremennon mire (“Jews in the 
Contemporary World, Moscow) in 1981. The Riga journal 
Chaim, which appeared irregularly starting in 1979, could not 
fill the vacuum due to its minuscule print run and its distance 
from the main Jewish centers. An exception was Leningradskii 
evreiskii almanakh (“Leningrad Jewish Almanac,’ abbreviated 
LEA) which first came out in late 1982, at the height of the re- 
pressions, and succeeded in appearing regularly from 1984 to 
1989. This publication focused on cultural and historical ar- 
ticles written by Leningrad refuseniks. Due to the size of its 
print run (up to 200, which was large for a samizdat publica- 
tion) and its effective system of distribution, LEA succeeded in 
reaching distant corners of the country and in demonstrating 
the need for an independent Jewish press. 

Change came with the beginning of the general liberal- 
ization in the country. In 1987-1988 several Moscow samizdat 
journals appeared. There were Evreiskii istoricheskii almankah 
(“Jewish Historical Almanac”) and Shalom with their cultural 
orientation, and several publications dealing with such topics 
as aliyah and absorption in Israel: Informatsionnyi biulleten po 
problemam repatriatsii i evreiskoi kultury (“Information Bul- 
letin of Problems of Repatriation and Jewish Culture”), Pan- 
eninu le-Israel (“Looking towards Israel”), and Problemy ot- 
kaza v vyezde iz strany (“Problems of Refusal Regarding Exit 
from the Country”). 

There was also a revolution in terms of the technology 
of publication. While the first illegal publications were typed 
in multiple copies (occasionally copies were made via pho- 
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tography), the samizdat publications of the transitional pe- 
riod were produced on personal computers from abroad and 
photocopied so that print runs were dramatically increased. 
Several publications were printed in Israel and sent back to the 
Soviet Union for distribution. In December 1988 the first le- 
gally permitted independent Jewish newspaper, Khash-akhar, 
was issued in Tallinn by the local Jewish culture association. 
This publication was typeset and appeared not only in Esto- 
nian, but also in Russian, which made it accessible to almost 
all of Soviet Jewry. Its print run was over 1,000 and it soon 
gained a reputation throughout the country. 

In Moscow in April 1989 the authorities launched the 
semiofficial Vestnkik evreiskoi sovetskoi kultury (“Herald of 
Soviet Jewish Culture,” abbreviated vEsxK) in an attempt to 
compete with the independent Jewish press. After a year which 
saw a change of editor and of name - to Evreiskaia gazeta 
(“Jewish Newspaper”) - this publication gained more of an 
independent status. 

In Riga in March 1990, there appeared Vestnik evreis- 
koi kultury (“Herald of Jewish Culture,” vex). In 1990 Jew- 
ish newspapers in Russian with real Jewish content began to 
appear in Kiev (Vozrozhdenie, “Revival”), Leningrad (Narod 
moi, “My People”), Kishinev (Nash golos, “Our Voice”), Tash- 
kent (Mizrakh, “Orient”), Moscow (Menora), Vilnius (Litovskii 
Terusalim, “Jerusalem of Lithuania’), and elsewhere. These 
newspapers all gained legal status while those which were is- 
sued without permission ceased being persecuted. Thus the 
distinction between samizdat and permitted publications 
was erased. 

Sovetish Heymland softened its hard-line policy and 
began to publish more cultural and historical material. In 
1990-1991 the former editor of Birobidzhaner Shtern, Leonid 
Shkolnik, began the independent newspaper Vzgliad (“View”), 
which included many items of Jewish interest. 

The geographical distribution and sharply increased 
print runs, the increased scope of topics treated, and the 
widely understood Russian language of the majority of pub- 
lications have made the new Jewish press a significant fac- 
tor in the formation of Jewish national consciousness and a 
source of elementary Jewish knowledge for many thousands 
of people. The press has also become a source of information 
about emigration and aliyah, and both a mirror and monitor 
of Jewish life in the country. The very fact of the legalization 
of the Jewish press has made a deep impression on the aver- 
age Jews who saw that it was no longer necessary to fear pub- 
lic expression of Jewish life. 

However, there is also a negative side to the picture. A 
number of Jewish periodicals ceased publication after their 
first issues. Few managed to appear more frequently than 
once a month and the promised periodicity was often not 
maintained. The professional level of the Jewish press was 
frequently low. Articles on Jewish culture and history were 
often reprints or translations from abroad. Factual errors re- 
flecting a lack of basic knowledge of Jewish traditions, Jew- 
ish history, and Hebrew among both authors and editors ap- 
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peared in many articles. These problems stemmed from the 
lack of publishing experience of those involved, the lack of 
qualified authors with some Jewish expertise, the difficulties 
of publication in the Soviet Union, and the considerable turn- 
over of staff as active members of Jewish culture associations 
often emigrated. 

In 1989 the Jewish press consisted of at least 30 publica- 
tions; more than half of these appeared in Russia, the major- 
ity of them in Moscow. Over the following three years, due to 
the growing role of the Jewish press in the Ukraine, the undis- 
puted dominance of Russia declined while Moscow continued 
to dominate the scene in Russia. Late 1991 saw the demise of 
Sovetish Heymland. In the same year, at least 50 Jewish news- 
papers and journals appeared, with at least one in practically 
every republic and some in cities in the hinterland. The Jew- 
ish press of the cis represents a whole range of religious and 
political orientations, with Israeli and Western organizations 
sometimes supporting publications which favor their poli- 
cies. This latter factor suggests some doubts not only about 
the spontaneity of the Jewish publication boom as well as its 
actual scope but also about its future. 

By 1990-91 there were 47 periodicals published in Rus- 
sia (among them, 26 in Moscow). In 1992-93 their number 
shrank to 28 (17 in Moscow). This decline may be attributed 
to the large-scale emigration of Russian Jews, and to growing 
economic hardships accompanied by a sharp rise in publish- 
ing costs. Only those publications had a chance to survive 
which received financial support from abroad - either from 
Israel, or from Diaspora, mainly North American, Jewish or- 
ganizations. 

The most influential and widely circulating Jewish news- 
paper in Russia was Mezhdunarodnaia evreiskaia gazeta (“The 
International Jewish Newspaper”), the successor of vESK (see 
above), which made efforts to mirror not only Russian-Jew- 
ish life, but also Jewish life in the entire area of the former 
Soviet Union. The paper was published in Moscow, twice a 
month, by Tankred Golenpolskii and Eliezer Feldman. The 
most popular Jewish newspaper in St. Petersburg continued 
to be Narod moi - Ami, published by the Jewish Association 
of St. Petersburg, also twice a month. In the northern Cauca- 
sus region, the most conspicuous newspaper was Vatan-Ro- 
dina (“The Homeland”), published twice a week by Mikhail 
Gavrielov in Derbent, Daghestan, in Judeo-Tat (the language 
of the Mountain Jews) and Russian. Among other relatively 
widely circulating newspapers were: Tarbut (“Culture,’ in 
Samara, formerly Kuibyshev), Stern-Zvezda (“The Star,’ in 
Ekaterinburg, formerly Sverdlovsk), and from July 1993 on, 
Gazeta evreev Severnovo Kavkaza (“The Newspaper of the 
Jews in the North Caucasus,” Nalchik, Karbardino-Balkaria). 
The Birobidzhaner Shtern (“The Birobidzhan Star”) contin- 
ued to be published in Yiddish and Russian in the Jewish Au- 
tonomous Region. The magazine Sovetish Heymland in 1993 
changed its title to Di Yiddishe Gass (“The Jewish Street”) 
and continued to appear in Russian and Yiddish. Papers were 
published by Jewish organizations abroad e.g., Rodnik (“The 
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Spring,’ or “Source,” by the World Union of Progressive Ju- 
daism), Lekhaim (“To Life,” by the international Jewish orga- 
nization Chabad-Lubavitch), and several papers, by the Jew- 
ish Agency. Jewish newspapers were also issued in Briansk, 
Novosibirsk, and Perm. Two academic Jewish journals were 
published: Vestnik Evreiskovo Universiteta v Moskve (“Herald 
of the Moscow Jewish University”), from 1992 on, and Vre- 
iskaia Shkola (“Jewish School”), issued by the St. Petersburg 
University, both supported by the ypc. 


ACADEMIC LIFE. One of the most remarkable developments 
in Russia (as well as in some other countries of the crs) in the 
field of Jewish life was the emerging and broadening of Jew- 
ish higher education and Jewish studies. The Moscow Jewish 
University has been functioning since 1991; in 1993 it gained 
official status, i-e., the right to give officially recognized uni- 
versity degrees to its graduates. In 1990, the St. Petersburg 
Jewish University was established; in 1994 it gained the right 
to give degrees in philology. Departments of Jewish Studies 
were opened in some old established universities: courses in 
Judaic studies were established at Moscow State University in 
1993; the School for the Comparative Study of Religions, in- 
cluding Judaism, was set up in the Russian State Humanitar- 
ian University in Moscow. 


ANTISEMITISM AND THE JEWISH QUESTION. During the 
years of perestroika, covert but effective state and bureau- 
cratic antisemitism gradually declined while there was a rise 
in grass-roots anti-Jewish trends. The protracted economic 
crisis and weakening of the central authority produced pop- 
ulist spokesmen who found it easier to cast blame for all the 
failures of the country, past and present, on various ethnic 
groups, especially the Jews, than to offer practical solutions for 
the dire straits of the country. One factor feeding antisemitism 
was envy stemming from the reality that Jews could emigrate 
while for Russians this way out was basically barred. Further 
oil on the flame was the fact that Jews could now visit relatives 
abroad and receive material aid from them. 

With glasnost Soviet Jewry began encountering overt 
antisemitism in the press and on television, in the pamphlets 
of political parties, in conversations at work places, on the 
street and on public transport. Antisemitic parties and orga- 
nizations sprang up like mushrooms. These included: Pamiat 
(Memory), Rossy (the [Original] Russians), Patriot, Rodina 
(Homeland), Otechestvo (Fatherland), Nationalnodemo- 
kraticheskaia partiia (National Democratic Party), Russkii 
nationalno-patrioticheskii tsentr (the Russian National Pa- 
triotic Center), Soius russikh ofitserov (the Union of Russian 
Officers), and Republikanskaia narodnaia partiia Rossii (the 
Republic People’s Party of Russia). The year 1989 saw the estab- 
lishment of the neo-Communist movement Obediennyi front 
trudiashchikhsia R.S.ES.R. (the United Front of the Work- 
ers of the R.S.ES.R.) and in 1991 its spinoff, Rossiiskaia kom- 
munisticheskaia rabochaia partiia (the Russian Communist 
Workers’ Party), which espoused antisemitism as an organic 
part of their ideology. About this time Vladimir Zhirinovskii 
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became leader of the rightist populist group which called it- 
self Liberalno-demokraticheskaia partiia Rossii (the Liberal 
Democratic Party of Russia). 

The Pamiat Association, originally a conservative move- 
ment concerned about the preservation of Russia's past and 
its environment, became more nationalistic in 1984 when its 
leadership was taken over by photographer Dmitrii Vasilev. 
The movement gained notoriety when it blamed Jews for the 
destruction of Russian churches, and for the serious problem 
of alcoholism in the country. Originally the authorities did 
not object to Pamiat’s activities and even supported them. In 
May 1987 Boris Yeltsin, then first secretary of the Moscow city 
committee of the cpsu, received representatives of Pamiat af- 
ter a demonstration it staged on Manezh Square. On May 31, 
1988, Vasilev announced the transformation of the associa- 
tion into Nationalno-patrioticheskii front “Pamiat” (Pamiat: 
the National Patriotic Front), i.e., a political organization in 
opposition to the Communist Party. Between 1989 and the 
early 1990s, Pamiat split into several groups, the most ex- 
treme of which, Pravoslavnyi nationalnopatrioticheskii front 
“Pamiat” (Pamiat Orthodox National Patriotic Front), headed 
by A. Kulakov, espoused restoration of the monarchy while si- 
multaneously expounding the necessity of continuing Stalin’s 
antisemitic policy. 

Antisemitism has not been confined to words. Acts of 
vandalism have been directed against Jewish targets. In April 
1987 the Leningrad Jewish cemetery was desecrated and in 
the following two years approximately 30 such incidents were 
recorded in the U.S.S.R. In Moscow attacks were carried out 
against a Jewish cafe and the editorial offices of Sovetish Heym- 
land and arson was committed at the synagogue by the cem- 
etery in Malakhovka. In 1992 a swastika was painted on the 
Moscow Lubavitch Hasidic synagogue and a firebomb was 
thrown into the building. 

Leningrad, the home of a number of antisemitic orga- 
nizations, became the center of antisemitism in 1988-1990. It 
was a teacher at the Leningrad Technological Institute, Nina 
Andreeva who, evidently on orders from the central Commit- 
tee of the cpsu, on March 13, 1988, published a letter, “I Can 
Not Yield My Principles,” calling for the rehabilitation of Stalin 
and the restoration of the kind of law and order that existed 
before perestroika. In her letter Andreeva attacked the Jews 
as “cosmopolitans” and a “counterrevolutionary people,’ who 
were pushing the Russian people toward a rejection of social- 
ism. In the summer of 1988 Leningrad’s Ruminatsev Park was 
the daily site of Pamiat rallies. The city also regularly heard 
calls to expel Jews from Russian scientific, cultural, and edu- 
cational institutions. 

In nationalist journals such as Molodaia gvardiia (“Young 
Guard”) and Nash sovremennik (“Our Contemporary”), a 
group of Moscow writers and journalists, the neo-Slavophiles 
Valentin Rasputin, Vasillii Belov, Victor Astafev, and Vadim 
Kozhinov, utilized the traditionally high status of the writer in 
Russian society to protest ostensibly harmful Jewish influence 
on Russian culture. For example, they condemned the 1989 
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publication in the journal Oktober of the novella Vse techet 
(“All Is Flowing”) by the late writer of Jewish origin Vasili 
*Grossman, in which the Russian people is allegedly described 
as having a slave mentality. The January 1990 issue of Molo- 
daia gvardiia contained praise of a painting, The Warning by 
Igor Borodin, which the journal claims shows an image of the 
biblical queen Esther who “after gaining power of the king in 
his bedroom, and also by clever machinations. ..urged [King] 
Artarxerxes to commit the bloody slaughter of 75,000 totally 
innocent people when there was no threat at all to the Jew- 
ish people” The painting (reproduced in the journal) shows 
Esther on her knees before the czar while under the throne 
are visible bloodied heads of famous figures of Russian and 
world culture and history. In 1992 Evreiskaia gazaeta reported 
the existence of 47 antisemitic newspapers and 9 such jour- 
nals in Russia alone. 

Some scientists also denigrated the Jews. Writing ap- 
peared denying Jewish contributions to science. A particular 
target was Albert Einstein, whose discoveries were consis- 
tently attributed to others, as in the 1988 monograph of Prof. 
A. Logunov about Henri Poincaré. The mathematician Igor 
Shafarevich published a book Rusofobia (“Russophobia”), in 
which a “small people” (for which read “the Jews”) was blamed 
for all the troubles of a “great people,’ the Russians. In 1992 
antisemitism among scientists was revealed in elections to the 
Russian Academy of Sciences. None of the Jews nominated to 
become members of the academy was elected, in contrast to 
the election of a number of Jews during the pre-Gorbachev 
“period of stagnation.” 

A significant indication of antisemitic attitudes between 
1988 and 1990 was the repeated circulation of rumors about 
impending pogroms. The first such large-scale pogrom was 
predicted for June 1988 to coincide with the thousandth an- 
niversary of the baptism of Russia. There were similar rumors 
in Dnepropetrovsk and other cities in the Ukraine before Eas- 
ter 1989 and in Leningrad on the eve of elections to local and 
republic soviets on February 25, 1990. There were rumors of 
another pogrom set for May 5, 1990, the day of St. George, the 
patron saint for many nationalists. In that same month a Mus- 
lim mob burned and looted dozens of Armenian and Jewish 
homes in the Uzbek city of Andizhan. Although no exclusively 
Jewish pogrom took place, the number of reported attacks on 
individual Jews grew. Soviet Jews lacked confidence in the abil- 
ity of the authorities to defend them in the face of failures to 
prevent or halt interethnic conflict in the republics or to halt 
the rise in crime in Russia itself. 

At the same time that the Jewish population of the coun- 
try was decreasing due to emigration, the Jewish question 
increasingly became an issue in the internal Soviet power 
struggle. In pre-election campaigns, the democratic press of- 
ten indicated its sympathy for the Jews and stressed the an- 
tisemitism of their political opponents while Russian nation- 
alists often branded as “Jews” anyone who advocated radical 
reform, the introduction of a market economy, or civil rights. 
These “Jews” in fact included such non-Jews as Politburo 
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member Alexander Yakovlev; radical opposition leader in 
the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., Yurii Afanasev; editor of 
the perestroika-oriented journal Ogonek, Vitalii Korotych; and 
even Boris Yeltsin. 

Lithuanian, Ukrainian, and other nationalists saw the 
Jews in their republics as possible allies in their fight for self- 
determination against the central authorities and their local 
Jewish culture movements as forces opposing Russification. 
On May 28, 1989, a conference of the national movements of 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia adopted a resolution condemn- 
ing Soviet antisemitism in the past and present and calling for 
opposition to it. A similar resolution was adopted at its found- 
ing meeting in September 1989 by Rukh, the democratic na- 
tional movement in the Ukraine. 

The growing antisemitism disturbed the liberal part of 
the Russian intelligentsia, which saw in it a threat to the overall 
process of democratization in the country. The “pogromlike” 
atmosphere was first protested in an open letter by a group 
of Moscow intellectuals led by the philologist Sergei Lyosov 
and the physicist Sergei Tishchenko. Almost simultaneously 
(on June 7) the Leningrad historian Natalia Iukhneva spoke 
out in public about increasing antisemitism in Russian soci- 
ety. She associated this growth with the unequal position of 
Jews and Jewish culture in the U.S.S.R. and rejected as false 
and unjust the attempt to condemn Zionism along with an- 
tisemitism. Gradually articles against antisemitism began to 
be featured in many perestroika-oriented journals and news- 
papers. Some publications even took a positive rather than 
defensive approach to Jewish topics. For example, the Mos- 
cow journal Znamia in 1990-1991 published a whole series of 
articles on Jewish topics, including a translation of the story 
“Unto Death” by the Israeli writer Amos Oz. Public opinion 
also had the opportunity to be influenced by the first objective 
film on Israel shot in situ by Evgenii Kiselev and shown on So- 
viet television between August and October 1989. Due to the 
cessation of government funding for “anti-Zionist” works, a 
number of their authors, such as Dadiani, Vladimir Nosenko, 
Victor Magidson, and Adolf Eidelman, switched camps and 
became opponents of antisemitism, perhaps with the hope of 
support from Israeli and Western Jewish institutions. 

The victory of democratic forces in the elections of local 
soviets in March 1990 led to the mobilization of law enforce- 
ment agencies against antisemitic agitation. For the first time 
in decades, the state prosecutor's office prosecuted antisemitic 
actions under article 174 of the Criminal Court of the RFSER, 
which deals with the incitement of ethnic strife. The sentenc- 
ing to a jail term of Pamiat leader Smirnov-Ostashvili (who 
committed suicide in prison) was viewed as a victory for de- 
mocracy in the country. Public opinion was favorably influ- 
enced toward the Jews in August 1991 when one of the three 
victims killed defending democracy against the attempted 
coup turned out to be the young Jew Ilya Krichevskii. The fall 
1991 repeal (supported by the Soviet Union) of the uN resolu- 
tion equating Zionism with racism also was a factor in deflat- 
ing antisemitic propaganda. 
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In November 1992, almost a year after the dissolution 
of the Soviet Union, the committee on human rights of the 
Supreme Soviet of the Russian Federation inaugurated hear- 
ings on the problem of antisemitism in Russia. The commit- 
tee concluded that there was a decline in antisemitic attitudes 
in Russian society in 1991-1992 and that antisemitic activity 
was basically restricted to extremist groups and parties. At the 
same time, legislative measures were discussed which, with- 
out infringing upon freedom of speech and the press, would 
stipulate punishment for arousing ethnic hatred. Antisemi- 
tism was increasingly being treated in Russia as not only a 
Jewish problem. 

Though official, state antisemitism had virtually disap- 
peared in post-Soviet Russia, it was adopted by numerous 
radical right parties and organizations, the greatest and most 
influential of which had now become the Lppr. Its leader, 
Vladimir Zhirinovsky, who allegedly had a Jewish father and 
in 1989, for a short time, was a legal advisor of the Jewish 
Cultural Association Shalom (allegations he denied in the 
1990s), claimed he was not an antisemite. Nevertheless, after 
the December election of 1993 he made a number of harshly 
antisemitic statements, some of them in a characteristically 
anti-Zionist guise. On March 4, 1994, he told Die Zeit: “Why 
are the Zionists so bad? ... Because they weaken Russia. The 
American Jews make America strong but the Russian Jews 
make Russia weak. They do this so that they can leave for 
Israel ... Our greatest problems are the Americans and the 
Zionists.” In November, during a visit to the United States, 
Zhirinovsky told the uN Correspondents’ Association that 
“the majority of journalists who welcomed the [collapse of 
the Soviet Union] joyously are of Jewish nationality”and that 
new businesses in Russia were “headed by Jews and a lot of 
the population understand that most of the money in these 
banks and structures is dirty money.’ On October 21 he said 
in a speech to the parliament: “I tell the whole world: It is you 
from Tel Aviv and Washington who are doing everything bad 
that is happening to us.” 

Besides this big party, there are many small antisemitic 
parties and movements filling a spectrum between Russian- 
Orthodox conservative to neopagan, and from National Com- 
munist groups to Nazis. According to various estimates, there 
were c. 80-100 such organizations at the end of 1993. Some of 
them, e.g., the neo-Nazi Russian National Unity led by Alek- 
sandr Barkashov (its members wear black uniforms with the 
swastika emblem), sought contacts and cooperation with simi- 
lar neo-Nazi groups in Germany and other western countries. 
The specter of a “red-brown” alliance, i.e., between hardline 
communists and neo-Nazis, with viciously antisemitic slogans 
and aims, began to appear. 

The most conspicuous antisemitic parties and organiza- 
tions, apart from the LDpR and Barkashov’s RNU, continued 
to be Pamiat, led by Dmitrii Vasiliev (see above), the imperi- 
alist National Salvation Front, the Russian National Council, 
led by the former KGB general Alexandr Sterligov, the St. Pe- 
tersburg-based National Republican Party of Russia, led by 
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Nikolai Lysenko, the neo-Communist Working Russia, led by 
Viktor Anpilov, and the quasi-Communist National Bolshevik 
Union, led by the writer Eduard Limonov. 

The radical right and conservative press thrived. Some of 
the former Soviet official newspapers, such as Pravda, Sovets- 
kaia Rossiia and Literaturnaia Rossiia, turned into conser- 
vative nationalist papers; the latter two devote considerable 
place to antisemitic articles, including the so-called “Zionist 
conspiracy against Russia.” However, in May 1993, Pravda also 
published an article entitled “The satanic tribe - who is hiding 
behind the murder of novices?” which claimed that a Russian 
Orthodox priest and two novices who were killed during the 
Easter holiday had been the victims of a ritual murder. The 
article was denounced by the pro- Yeltsin newspaper Izvestiia 
and condemned by both the Russian and the U.S. govern- 
ments; Pravda published an apology blaming the author of 
the article for inaccuracies. 

In addition to these old established, relatively mass-cir- 
culation newspapers, numerous fringe newspapers, small 
with small circulations, but some with considerable ones, ap- 
peared. They are more openly antisemitic. Among the most 
prominent, Den/Zavtra may be mentioned. The paper was 
founded in 1992 under the title Den and edited by the novel- 
ist Aleksandr Prokhanovy, one of the leaders of the National 
Salvation Front; in 1993, after it was banned by Yeltsin, in the 
wake of the Parliament insurrection, it changed its name to 
Zavtra. The second conspicuous antisemitic paper was Al- 
Quds, established in 1992 by a Palestinian businessman and 
self-proclaimed head of the “Palestinian Government in Ex- 
ile,” Shaaban Khafez Shaaban. Al-Quds specialized in pub- 
lishing materials alleging a Zionist conspiracy against Russia 
and the Palestinian people. In late 1994 the paper was closed 
down by the authorities. 

Following the Parliament insurrection in 1993, there were 
a number of anti-Yeltsin demonstrations and rallies, many of 
them with overtly antisemitic slogans. On November 7, 1994, 
in Moscow, on the 77" anniversary of the Russian October 
Revolution, a 15,000-strong rally of Communists was held in 
Lubyanka Square; some of the anti-government banners con- 
tained slogans attacking Jews, Zionists and the “Kike-Masonic 
conspiracy.’ On October 3, on the anniversary of the events 
of 1993, there was also a demonstration in St. Petersburg, at 
which anti-Jewish banners were displayed. 

Russian antisemites did not limit themselves to rallies 
and demonstrations. There were numerous antisemitic in- 
cidents; e.g., in May 1993 Jewish cemeteries in St. Petersburg 
and Nizhni Novgorod were desecrated; in June, windows 
were broken and swastikas and anti-Jewish slogans daubed 
on the Moscow Choral Synagogue; in July the attack on the 
synagogue was repeated. In December the synagogue in Ma- 
rina Roshcha district in Moscow was badly damaged in a fire. 
In 1994, Jewish cemeteries were desecrated in St. Petersburg 
(where 160 gravestones were desecrated), in Novosibirsk, 
Krasnoyarsk, Smolensk, Kazan, Klintsy, Briansk region, and 
Nizhni Novgorod. Several cases of racially motivated attacks 
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on Jews were registered. On February 16, 1994, a firebomb 
was thrown into the office of the Committee for Repatria- 
tion to Israel in Novosibirsk; the office and adjoining library 
were badly damaged in the ensuing fire. In February, follow- 
ing the massacre of Muslims by a Jewish settler in a Hebron 
mosque, threats were made against the Jewish community and 
against the Derbent synagogue, in Daghestan. Also, there was 
street violence in Makhachkala, and on the local television 
the sheikh of Daghestan called for a jihad against the Jews. 
Numerous books of antisemitic content were published and 
an opinion survey of 1993 carried out by Robert Brym with 
the assistance of the All-Russian Center for Public Opinion 
Research (vTs1om), and covering also Ukraine and Belarus, 
revealed antisemitic perceptions, strong by North American 
standards. In Moscow, negative attitudes toward Jews were 
more widespread among older people, low-income earners 
and non-Russians. Eighteen percent of Muscovites believed 
that there existed a global “Zionist conspiracy” against Rus- 
sia, and another 20 percent were undecided. 

An added ingredient in the continued antisemitism that 
remained part of Russian life was the emergence of the so- 
called oligarchs, who divided up Russia's wealth and gained 
control of its media after the breakup of the Soviet Union. The 
Jews among them, most prominently Mikhail *Khodorkovsky, 
Roman *Abramovitch, Vladimir *Gusinsky, Boris *Berezovsky, 
and Leonid *Nevzlin, are perceived as having been targeted by 
the Russian authorities for prosecution for various economic 
crimes against the background of their Jewish origins. 


[Michael Beizer / Daniel Romanowski (2™4 ed.)] 


For information on the countries of the Former Soviet 
Union, see entries for individual countries. 
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RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 


Biblical and Hebraic Influences 

The Jewish impact on Russian literature may be traced back 
900 years to the period when that body of writing was still 
the common patrimony of a people that was to emerge later 
as three distinct East Slavic ethnic groups: the Russians, the 
Ukrainians, and the Belorussians, each with its separate lan- 
guage and, ultimately, its own literature. The 11""-century “Pri- 
mary Chronicle,’ of which 13*-century transcriptions are ex- 
tant, begins with an account of the biblical story of the Tower 
of Babel. Equally ancient is the 11"*-century translation of 
*Josephus’ Jewish War into East Slavic, although the original 
translation was later supplemented by newer versions. Not 
only was Josephus’ work extremely popular in Russia through- 
out the Middle Ages, but for several centuries his style and 
imagery continued to exert a powerful influence on original 
Russian literary works, particularly martial tales. In 1106-08 
the abbot Daniel made a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and his 
account of the journey, extant in 15"*-century transcriptions, 
contains a number of interesting descriptions of Jerusalem 
and its surroundings. 

Polemical attacks on Judaism as a creed antedate the ap- 
pearance in Russia of any sizable Jewish population. Thus the 
metropolitan Ilarion, in his Slovo o zakone i blagodati (“Sermon 
on Law and Grace,” written 1037-50), attacks Judaism for its 
alleged lack of Divine grace, a stock claim of Christian theolo- 
gians over the centuries. It is likely that the metropolitan’s at- 
tack was prompted by fear of the *Khazars, then Kiev’s neigh- 
bors and rivals, among whose ruling class Judaism was widely 
professed. In a popular 12'*-century tale, “The Virgin’s Road 
Through Torments,’ Mary intercedes on behalf of various sin- 
ners whom she encounters on her journey through Hell. Only 
for the Jews can she find no compassion, since they are the al- 
leged murderers of her son. In this doctrine, too, Russian Or- 
thodoxy did not differ from Western European Christianity. 

Judaism's theological threat to Russian Christianity be- 
came somewhat more real in the 15'" century, with the appear- 
ance in the cities of Novgorod and Moscow ofa heresy whose 
adherents were dubbed “*Judaizers” (Zhidovstvuyushchiye). 
Because most of their works were destroyed by the Church, 
little is known about these heretics other than their skepti- 
cism with regard to several articles of Christian faith, includ- 
ing the Trinity and Virgin Birth, and their high regard for the 
Old Testament, the importance of which Russian Orthodoxy 
has traditionally minimized. Russia's “Judaizers” translated 
anew from Hebrew sources (and not, as had been customary, 
from existing Greek translations) a number of biblical texts, 
particularly the Psalms and the books of Daniel and Esther. 
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They were also the first to translate a treatise on logic by *Mai- 
monides. Some Russian church historians maintain rather un- 
convincingly that these translations were made by Jews such 
as Feodor the Jew for coreligionists who no longer knew He- 
brew. Among the best-known works of apocryphal literature 
was the “Tale of the Centaur,” extant in a 15'®-century text, 
which was based on an ancient Jewish story about Solomon 
building the Temple without recourse to iron. 

During the 16" century certain Western European anti- 
Jewish philippics were translated from Latin into Russian, no- 
tably works by *Nicholas de Lyre and by an apostate known 
as Samuel the Jew. In the following century Old Testament 
authority and biblical imagery were frequently invoked by 
opponents of the official Church. An outstanding example 
was the archpriest Avvakuma (1621-1682), founder of the Old 
Believers’ sect, whose autobiography, Zhitiye protopopa Avva- 
kuma (written 1672-75) is a milestone in the development of 
the modern Russian literary language. 


BIBLICAL DRAMA AND POETRY. The first Russian theatri- 
cal performance, which took place in Moscow in 1672, was a 
German stage adaptation of the Book of Esther. Early plays 
on biblical themes for the Moscow repertories were written 
by Semyon Polotski and a German Lutheran pastor, Johann 
Gottfried Grigori, the author of a morality play on Adam and 
Eve, and there were also adaptations of the stories of Judith, 
Daniel, and David and Goliath. Conventional imagery and al- 
lusions drawn from the Bible are as characteristic of later Rus- 
sian literature as they are of other literatures, and biblical motifs 
regularly occurred in the works of Russian authors of the 19 
century. Such was the case with the magnificent statement of 
the poet’s mission in “Prorok” (“The Prophet,’ 1826) by Alexan- 
der Pushkin (1799-1837). Among later, prerevolutionary writ- 
ers, Leonid Nikolayevich Andreyev (1871-1919) wrote a drama 
about Samson (Samson v okovakh, 1925; Samson in Chains, 
1923), and Alexander Ivanovich Kuprin (1870-1938) published 
Sulamif (1908; Eng. tr. Sulamith, 1923), a stylized romance about 
Solomon. Their Jewish contemporary, Akim Lvovich *Volynski, 
wrote a critical study of the Bible in Russian poetry. 

The last prerevolutionary decade was marked by an up- 
surge of interest in both biblical and modern Hebrew litera- 
ture. Interest in the latter was heightened by the fact that many 
of the founding fathers of the new Hebrew writing, preemi- 
nently *Bialik, were Russian Jews then still living in Russia. 
V. *Jabotinsky translated Bialik into Russian, and Bialik thus 
gained wide appreciation both among writers (e.g., Gorki) and 
among the public. Among the translators and popularizers of 
modern Hebrew verse at the turn of the century were such em- 
inent Russian symbolist poets as Valeri Bryusov (1873-1924) 
and Feodor Sologub (1863-1927); of a slightly later vintage 
was the émigré poet, the half-Jew Vladislav *Khodasevich. A 
journey to Palestine inspired some poetry by another émigré, 
Ivan Bunin (1870-1953). 

After the Bolshevik Revolution biblical works naturally 
fell into disfavor, but it is significant that two Jewish writers 
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my heart I am completely, as far as I can understand from the 
Bible, a Protestant. 


The ideology of assimilation gained momentum in the first 
half of the 19" century as it developed an eschatological mes- 
sage. This trend was part of the new direction which assimila- 
tion took when projected on the intense nationalistic society 
and state that prevailed in Europe with the romantic move- 
ment. The former nexus between the Jewish people and its re- 
ligion and law was rejected; attempts were made to purge the 
Jewish religion of its nationalistic elements in order to relieve 
individual Jews in dispersion of the sense of being an alien 
and an exile. Instead of looking to Erez Israel for redemption, 
the assimilationists stressed their attachment was to the land 
in which they and their forefathers had lived for generations. 
Nevertheless Jewish identity would be preserved in a redefi- 
nition as “Germans of Mosaic faith” or “Frenchmen of Mo- 
saic faith,’ and so on. 

The desire for emancipation blended with the will for re- 
ligious reform and with revolutionary fervor for change at first 
in the liberal, and later in the socialist sense. The “messiah” 
envisaged by Leopold *Zunz was civic and political revolution 
in Germany and Europe, bearing on its wings freedom for 
mankind and equality for Jews. Derision of the former Jew- 
ish messianic hopes was intrinsic to burning faith in the new 
assimilationist form of existence. Thus in 1848, the year of the 
“Spring of Nations,’ Jews of the ancient community of Worms 
formulated the following program for religious reform, moti- 
vated by the ideal of assimilation: 


...We have to aspire to truth and dignity in Divine worship, co- 
ordination between faith and life, to put away empty concepts 
and shape new institutions for the spirit of Judaism. We must 
no longer utter prayers for the return to Palestine while we 
are wholeheartedly attached to the German fatherland whose 
fate is indissolubly our fate; all that is beloved and dear to us 
is contained in this fatherland. We must not mourn in sack- 
cloth and ashes the destruction of the Temple when we long 
ago came into the possession of a fatherland that has become 
so dear to us. We may commemorate yearly the destruction of 
the Temple, but why be in heavy mourning, which no longer 
comes from feelings of the heart, and sing songs of mourning 
about an historical fact, for which we praise the loving hand of 
God? We should not try to enlighten our children in the reli- 
gious schools with facts that the living Jewish spirit looks upon 
as dead ballast, to be thrown overboard; no longer teach them 
to pray in a language that is dead, while the word and sound 
of our German mother tongue is understandable and dear to 
us and therefore is the only one fit to be raised in praise to our 
Creator. It is time to put a stop to this conflict, this sin of dis- 
honesty in our midst. 


Attachment to German soil, language, culture, and statehood 
was the compelling reason for effecting the change in prayer 
and its language, and for eradicating the hope for redemp- 
tion in Erez Israel. This attitude continued to persist in some 
circles; it led the British Liberal rabbi Israel Mattuck in 1939 
to the conclusion that “the position which the Jews should 
seek and the world should give is one which combines sepa- 
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ratism in religion with assimilation in all the other elements 
of national life, political, social, and cultural” (What are the 
Jews? (1939) 239). 


The Late 19" and the 20" Century 
Assimilation through the 19 and 20" centuries was not a 
unified process and was beset with a host of problems and 
complications. The position taken by assimilationists oscil- 
lated between the cosmopolitan and nationalist aspects of as- 
similation. Their theories clashed with the national spirit of 
exclusiveness of the assimilator group: Germans, Frenchmen, 
and others, resented the pollution of their race and culture by 
alien elements. Jews wishing to assimilate became involved in 
the array of conflicting assimilating nationalities and cultures 
within the same territorial arena. With the national awaken- 
ing of the Czechs, the Jews of Prague, for instance, were con- 
fronted simultaneously by German and Czech demands for 
assimilation into one or the other national camp. The same 
conflict occurred between the demands of the Magyar and 
German cultures in Hungary; the Polish, German, and Russian 
cultures in Polish lands; the German, Polish, and Ukrainian 
cultures in East Galicia. In many countries the process of as- 
similation was deliberately assisted by social and educational 
measures. In Russia, *Nicholas 1 tried to promote assimilation 
of the Jewish youth through the mechanism of army mobiliza- 
tion (see *Cantonists). On the other hand the complications of 
the assimilation process itself necessarily acted to spur Jewish 
nationalism, and offered it a springboard. At the same time a 
school of historical thought that viewed each epoch and cul- 
ture as a distinct phenomenon to be judged by its own system 
of values was gaining ascendancy. Thus, appreciation of the 
Jewish culture and history, achievements, values, and criteria 
strengthened, while the arrogance and ridicule on which the 
assimilationists based their arguments lost ground. 
Assimilation into modern nationalities was described 
by Solomon *Schechter in 1901 upon viewing the disappoint- 
ment that was felt when the concept of assimilation intrinsic 
to the hopes for a humanist, non-nationalistic society was de- 
finitively superseded by assimilation into different militarist, 
nationalist states. Schechter saw “... the ancient chosen people 
of God going about begging for a nationality - clamoring ev- 
erywhere “We are you!’... Using the last crumbs of the sacred 
language, in which God-Shalom addressed His children, to 
invoke His blessing upon the ‘Mitrailleuse; the ‘Krupp gun; 
‘dum-dum and ‘Long Tom, and other anti-messianic contriv- 
ances” (“Epistles to the Jews of England,” in Jewish Chronicle, 
1901). The disappointment at these developments in European 
society and the reaction that Jewish assimilation had provoked 
did not deter assimilationists from their beliefs. Even after 
World War 11 and the experience of the *Holocaust, and after 
his disillusionment with the Communist revolution, Boris 
*Pasternak clung to the Christian Orthodox faith and his Rus- 
sian cultural identity. He dared to call upon Jews to assimilate 
as salvation from the fate which their nationality imposes. In 
the wake of the martyred Jews, he denied that there could be 
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of the post-Stalin era turned to the Bible for themes expres- 
sive of their spirit of protest. Semyon Isaakovich *Kirsanov, 
who had published a poem entitled “Edem” (“Paradise”) in 
the late 1940s, wrote “Sem dney nedeli” (“Seven Days of the 
Week,” 1957), an anti-materialist narrative poem based on the 
Creation story; while Yosif *Brodski, a prime target of Soviet 
antisemitism, also wrote along narrative poem entitled “Isaak 
i Avraam” (“Isaac and Abraham”), which, like his other origi- 
nal works, had to be published in the West (in Stikhotvoreniya 
i poemy, 1965). 


The Image of the Jew 

Although one of the stock characters of the Vertep puppet 
show - Russia’s oldest form of theater - was a grotesque cari- 
cature of a greedy and cowardly Jew, there were very few Jew- 
ish motifs in Russian literature during the 18" century. One 
reason for this may be the fact that the Jews lived in areas 
to the west with which Russian writers, mostly from central 
Russia, were unfamiliar. Another is that Russian writing of 
the period rarely featured anyone who was not an aristocrat. 
To a lesser extent this was also true of Russian literature of 
the first half of the 19» century, despite the sudden increase 
in Russia's Jewish population after the annexation of former 
Polish territories following that country’s partitions at the end 
of the 18" century. 


THE ANTISEMITIC STEREOTYPE. Biblical portraits gradu- 
ally gave way to a stylized, romantic portrayal of the Jew remi- 
niscent of the Jews in Sir Walter Scott’s Ivanhoe, but familiar 
since *Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice. An antisemitic ste- 
reotype tempered by courtly gallantry, the Russian figure was 
normally an incongruous combination of an ugly and repug- 
nant Jewish father (more often than not a greedy usurer and 
hater of Christians) and his beautiful daughter. A noteworthy 
example may be found in Ispantsy (“The Spaniards,” 1830), an 
early drama by Russia's foremost Byronic poet, Mikhail Ler- 
montov (1814-1841), which portrays hapless lovers against 
the background of the Inquisition. Ivan Turgenev (1818-1883) 
was no romantic, but his realistic short story Zhid (1847; The 
Jew..., 1899) exudes the familiar blend of human compassion 
and aristocratic disgust with a Jew about to be executed on 
suspicion of espionage. Turgenev’s portrayal of the Jew, which 
sharply contrasts with his humane understanding of the plight 
of the Russian peasant, is not unlike that found in Taras Bulba 
(1842), a novella by Nikolai Gogol (1809-1852), who both as a 
man and a writer was otherwise very different from the West- 
ernized and liberal Turgenev. In Gogol’s short novel, set dur- 
ing the 17""-century Polish-Cossack wars, a Jewish innkeeper, 
also suspected of espionage, is described as shifty, mercenary, 
and treacherous, in many respects far more despicable than 
the Polish enemy. Curiously enough, this motif of a Jew sus- 
pected of spying for the Poles (who are themselves shown to 
be antisemitic) reappeared nearly a century later in a short 
story by the Soviet-Jewish writer Isaac *Babel (“Berestechko,” 
in Red Cavalry, 1926), in which a Communist soldier calmly 
slits the throat of an old Jew. 
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Hostile portrayals of Jews are scattered throughout the 
writings of Fyodor Dostoyevski (1821-1881). A noteworthy 
instance is the criminal who remains faithful to the practices 
of Judaism in Zapiski iz mertvogo doma (“Memoirs from 
the House of the Dead, 1861-62). The works of Leo Tolstoy 
(1828-1910) display an ambivalence characteristic of his atti- 
tude toward other ethnic minorities, such as the Poles. On the 
one hand Tolstoy, particularly in his later years, condemned 
antisemitism as inconsistent with the commandment to love 
one’s neighbor; on the other, he showed in his own few liter- 
ary references to Jews the disdainful attitude of a haughty sei- 
gneur toward pitiful but despicable creatures. 

In the mid-19" century the unfriendly depiction of the 
Jew underwent yet another shift. Aristocratic contempt for 
the Jew had largely disappeared, but it was replaced by the 
hostile references of plebeian writers. Some of these, driven 
by chauvinism and religious intolerance, accused the Jews of 
plotting against Russia’s traditional values and institutions, 
identifying them with revolutionary terrorists. Representative 
of this tendency were Vsevolod Krestovski’s (1840-1895) Tma 
Yegipetskaya (“Egyptian Darkness,” 1889) and the “anti-Nihil- 
ist” writings of Alexey Pisemski (1821-1881). Simultaneously, 
however, anti-Jewish notes could be discerned in the works 
of such Populists and radical sympathizers as the poet Niko- 
lai Nekrasov (1821-1878), the novelist Feodor Reshetnikov 
(1841-1871), and Russia’s foremost satirist, Mikhail Saltykov- 
Shchedrin (1826-1889). The latter’s attitude toward the Jews 
was, however, like Tolstoy's, inconsistent and contradictory. 
In the works of these writers (as in the pronouncements of 
some revolutionary parties of the period, notably Narodnaya 
Volya) the Jew was often abused as the merciless exploiter of 
Russia's downtrodden and impoverished masses. 


OBJECTIVE PORTRAYALS. During the second half of the 19 
century other writers began to defend the Jews from their 
numerous enemies and to attack all forms of antisemitic per- 
secution and discrimination. Some of these champions of 
the Jews were politically and religiously moderate conserva- 
tives. Outstanding among these was Nikolay *Leskov, some 
of whose tales contain traditional antisemitic stereotypes, but 
whose overall output constitutes a clever attack on Russian 
antisemitism. Leskov, a prolific writer on the Jewish ques- 
tion, also published anonymously a pamphlet entitled Yevrei 
v Rossii (“The Jews in Russia,” 1884), undoubtedly the most 
impassioned defense of Russian Jews ever written by a Rus- 
sian author. Most of their defenders were, however, moder- 
ates, liberals, and leftists. There are sympathetic portrayals in 
works by Anton Chekhov (1860-1904), such as in the short 
story Skripka Rotshilda (“Rothschild’s Violin,” 1894), and Iva- 
nov (1887), one of his early serious plays. In this, a Jewish 
woman forsakes her faith and her family in order to marry 
the man she loves, but he ultimately insults her by calling her 
a despicable Jewess. Chekhov also distinguished himself as 
an ardent defender of Alfred *Dreyfus, losing many of his 
friends as a result. Alexander Kuprin portrayed a Jewish fid- 
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dler in his short story Gambrinus (1907, Eng. tr., 1925) while in 
his whimsical tale Obida (1906; “An Insult? in The Bracelet of 
Garnets..., 1917), a delegation of thieves indignantly protests 
the “slanderous” insinuations of a newspaper that anti-Jew- 
ish pogroms are the work of underworld elements. Yevgeni 
Chirikov's (1864-1936) play Yevrei (1904; Die Juden, 1904) was 
also an attack on antisemitism, as were the numerous short 
stories and newspaper articles by Vladimir *Korolenko and 
Maxim *Gorki, who warmly championed Russia’s Jews, par- 
ticularly the poor ones. 

During the latter part of the 19» century Jews themselves 
began to write on Jewish themes. Before 1917, however, they 
were never fully accepted as Russian writers and none of them 
achieved literary stature. Russian Jewry was, in any case, only 
superficially secularized and its artistic energies were cana- 
lized into the literary realms of Hebrew and Yiddish. Three 
pioneer authors were Osip *Rabinovich, Grigori Bogrov, and 
Lev *Levanda, whose descriptions of Jewish life were intended 
to demonstrate the brutal oppression of an inoffensive minor- 
ity, and to gain the sympathy of all decent and fair-minded 
Russian Christians. A more militant note was sounded in the 
poetry of Shimon Shmuel (Semyon) *Frug, who at first linked 
his hopes for the salvation of Russia's Jews with the triumph of 
the revolutionary cause, but who later became more attracted 
to Zionism. Two writers whose reputation has proved more 
lasting were Andrey *Sobol and Semyon *Yushkevich. In his 
novel Pyl (“Dust,” 1915), Sobol expressed the Jewish revolu- 
tionary’s disenchantment with socialism as a solution of the 
Jewish problem, a feeling reflected in another semi-autobio- 
graphical work, Oblomki (“The Wreckage,” 1923), a collection 
of stories published after the Bolshevik triumph. 


The Soviet Position 

The distinction between portrayals of Jews in Russian lit- 
erature by writers who were themselves Jews and those who 
were not loses much of its validity during the Soviet period. 
In the first place, Jewish writers in the U.S.S.R. were, for the 
most part, culturally assimilated; many of them wrote under 
Slavic-sounding names which concealed their origin. Sec- 
ondly, the everpresent threat of an accusation of “Jewish na- 
tionalism” caused many of them - either out of genuine Com- 
munist conviction or from ordinary fear - to shy away from 
excessive preoccupation with Jewish subjects. And last but 
not least, the many levels of ideological control over Soviet 
literature, operative from the early days of the regime, have 
to a greater or lesser extent - depending on the period — pre- 
vented the appearance of works too much at variance with the 
official party position on the subject; and these controls have 
been roughly applicable to all Soviet writers, regardless of their 
ethnic background. The periodical shifts in the portrayal of 
Jews in Soviet literature have thus been more closely tied to 
fluctuations in official policy and to the stringency of literary 
censorship than to the preferences of the authors themselves 
or, more important still, to the social conditions which their 
works purported to reflect in a realistic manner. 
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The official Soviet position may be reduced to the follow- 
ing essentials. The Jews, like all other ethnic groups, are really 
divided, as Lenin stated, into two warring nations in one - the 
exploiters and the exploited. The exploited and the poor of 
all nations are natural allies, as are the rich exploiters of the 
various ethnic groups. The former are to be portrayed with 
compassion and sympathy, and the latter are to be shown as 
their villainous foes. There can be no recognition of an ethnic 
group that might transcend class antagonisms. This article of 
faith was to be observed with particular stringency in Soviet 
literature’s treatment of Jewish themes, and it has resulted in 
some grotesque descriptions of manifestations of antisemitism 
and other phenomena which, in one way or another, affect all 
Jews, regardless of their religious ties, economic status, or po- 
litical allegiance. 

In the distorting mirror of Soviet literature, where ide- 
ology takes precedence over historical or artistic truth, there 
are few exceptions to the rule that only the Jewish poor are 
shown to be victims of antisemitism, whereas the bourgeoisie 
are somehow unaffected by it. In fact, Jewish capitalists - who, 
as a rule, are also portrayed as the only Jews infected with the 
dual poison of religious faith and Zionism - are shown mak- 
ing common cause with antisemites, provided that the latter 
are their class allies - fellow capitalists and enemies of the 
working class. This tendency can be discerned in Soviet lit- 
erature from the earliest years of the Soviet regime and is not, 
as is commonly thought, a phenomenon of Stalin's last years. 
However, since antisemitism as such was condemned during 
the early years of Soviet rule, and because antisemitic policies 
were in the 1920s associated with the ancien régime, Soviet 
books describing poor Jews in czarist Russia portrayed them 
in a sympathetic light as victims of persecution. 

A documentary of unusual interest and importance that 
was unearthed some 45 years after its publication is the poem 
“Yevrey” (“The Jew”) by the otherwise conformist Soviet writer 
Vladimir Mayakovski, a leader of the Futurist movement. Here 
Mayakovski, a friend of Bialik (to whom he dedicated another 
of his poems), vigorously attacked Russian antisemitism and 
championed the victims of its constant slanders. The poem, 
first read to a meeting in favor of Jewish economic rehabili- 
tation which he had himself helped to organize in November 
1926, subsequently appeared in Izvestiya; but it has been care- 
fully omitted from Mayakovski’s collected works. Another 
poem, “Zhid” (“Jew”), written in May 1928 as a protest against 
the resurgence of antisemitism, appeared in Komsomolskaya 
Pravda (June 15, 1928). 

Subsequently, in the 1930s, as glorification of Russia's 
past became more fashionable, czarist antisemitism tended 
to be avoided, although the familiar attitude continued to be 
maintained in works describing Jews still living in capitalist 
countries. This, too, became muted in the early 1940s and was 
almost entirely suppressed after World War 11, perhaps in or- 
der to avoid undesirable parallels with the Soviet Union’s own 
brand of antisemitism, which began in the late 1940s with Sta- 
lin’s virulently antisemitic purges of *”cosmopolitans.” These 
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culminated in the closure of all Soviet Yiddish cultural insti- 
tutions in 1948 and the execution of Soviet Yiddish writers in 
1952. By then, nearly all discussion of antisemitism, past and 
present, Russian or foreign, or of any other Jewish themes, 
had become practically taboo. The worldwide sensation cre- 
ated by the appearance in 1961 of a brief poem, “Babi Yar,’ by 
Yevgeni *Yevtushenko, condemning Nazi and prerevolution- 
ary antisemitism, and the mutilation by Soviet censorship of 
Babi Yar (1966; Eng. 1967, revised 1970), a documentary novel 
by Anatoli Kuznetsov (1929-1979) about the Nazi massacre of 
Soviet Jews in a ravine near Kiev, demonstrate that, in contrast 
to other areas of Soviet life, there was no real thaw in Soviet 
literature’s treatment of Jewish themes. 


THE JEW THROUGH SOVIET EYES. Early Soviet literature 
portrayed two types of “sympathetic” Jews: the victims of 
prerevolutionary persecution, and the fighters for the Com- 
munist cause and, occasionally, the passive victims who were 
transformed into active fighters. It is interesting that the vic- 
tims were usually endowed with various ethnic traits, such 
as observance of Jewish tradition, attachment to Jewish cul- 
ture, and even loyalty to the Yiddish language; but these they 
would discard in the process of transformation into good 
Communists. At the same time, Jewish villains, usually “class 
enemies” from the past such as rich merchants and rabbis, 
were depicted as “socially alien elements” who had somehow 
succeeded in worming their way into the Communist Party. 
The fact that Jewish heroes outnumbered Jewish villains in 
early Soviet fiction reflects Soviet literature’s general predi- 
lection for “positive” characters as well as the undeniable fact 
that the impoverished Jewish masses were sympathetic to the 
Bolshevik cause, many Jews having fought in the civil war on 
the Communist side. 

The most celebrated portraits of “positive” fighting 
Jews are to be found in works such as Alexander Fadeyev’s 
(1901-1956) novel Razgrom (1927; The Nineteen, 1929) and 
Eduard *Bagritski’s Duma pro Opanasa (“The Lay of Opanas,” 
1926). A middle-class Jew who hates the Soviet regime is de- 
picted in Yuri *Libedinski’s Nedelya (1923; A Week, 1923), while 
an obnoxious, pushy young Jew nicknamed “little Trotsky” 
appears in Sergey Malashkin’s (1890-?) collection of stories 
Luna s pravoy storony (“The Moon on the Right,” 1927). Small- 
town Jews, reminiscent of those found in Yiddish literature, 
were portrayed in scores of works, including Ilya *Ehrenburg’s 
Burnaya zhizn Lazika Roytshvantsa (1928; The Stormy Life of 
Lasik Roitschwantz, 1960). Joseph *Utkin described the sud- 
den metamorphosis of a humble tailor steeped in Jewish tra- 
dition into an emancipated and internationalist Bolshevik in 
his Povest o ryzhem Motele... (“The Tale of Motele the Red- 
head...,” 1926). The fullest and most sophisticated portrait of 
Russian Jewry during the last decade of czarist Russia, at the 
time of the Revolution and the civil war, and in its first years 
under Soviet rule is found in the works of Isaac *Babel. 

During the 1930s the manner in which Jews were por- 
trayed in Soviet fiction, poetry, and drama underwent a sig- 
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nificant change. Not only heroes, but also villains and even 
marginal characters were no longer, as a rule, described as 
Jews - persons with specifically Jewish problems, hopes, and 
aspirations — but rather as Soviet men and women whose Jew- 
ish origin could only be guessed from their names, or from 
fleeting references to their family backgrounds. This can only 
partly reflect the changes that actually took place in Soviet 
Jewry. Much of the explanation must be sought in the already 
stringent political controls imposed on Soviet literature. Two 
examples of such literary characterization are the enthusiastic 
engineer Margulis in Valentin Katayev's (1897-1986) “produc- 
tion novel” Vremya, vperyod! (“Time, Forward!,” 1932), and 
Davydoy, the organizer of a collective farm, in Podnyataya 
tselina (“Virgin Soil Upturned,” 1932-59) by the Nobel Prize- 
winning novelist Mikhail Sholokhov (1905-1984). The latter 
case is particularly noteworthy in view of the fact that, in the 
novel, Davydov’s Jewish background is almost imperceptible, 
despite the fact that he was partly modeled on a real-life Jew- 
ish Communist. 

The artificiality and insincerity in Soviet literature’s por- 
trayal of Jews during the 1940s is particularly striking in 
works dealing with World War 11. At a time when the Nazi 
extermination of Jewish civilians and prisoners of war must 
already have been common knowledge, these continued to 
portray Soviet people of Jewish birth as almost completely 
unaware of their Jewishness. This fact, and the enforced ten- 
dency to avoid Jewish subjects altogether, is corroborated by 
the memoirs of Ehrenburg, which were published during the 
relatively liberal years following Stalin's death. The contrived 
nature of the portrayal of Jews in Soviet literature during the 
late 1940s and early 1950s is further evident from the fact that 
the few “positive” Jewish heroes found in Soviet writings of 
the period - such as the engineers Liberman and Zalkind in 
Vasili Azhayev’s (1915-1968) novel Daleko ot Moskvy (“Far 
from Moscow,’ 1948) - display no awareness of the existence 
of antisemitism in the U.S.S.R. itself. Confirmation of this as- 
sumption may again be found in the memoirs of Soviet writ- 
ers, notably Ehrenburg and Samuel *Marshak. 

The most important distortion, however, took the innoc- 
uous form of silence. At a time when Jewish and non-Jewish 
writers throughout the world were shaken and inspired by the 
two most important events in the past 2,000 years of Jewish 
history — the Nazi massacre of 6,000,000 Jews and the rees- 
tablishment of an independent Jewish state - Soviet literature 
affected a pose of indifference and apathy. Nor, understand- 
ably, was there any reaction in Soviet literature to the wave 
of officially inspired antisemitism then sweeping the U.S.S.R. 
Very muted echoes of this can be found in Soviet writing of 
the post-Stalin era, such as Ehrenburg’s novella Ottepel (1954; 
The Thaw, 1955) and Yevtushenko’s poetry. By 1970, problems 
such as Soviet antisemitism and Jewish identity were dealt 
with only in underground literature circulating illegally in the 
U.S.S.R., much of it actually published in the West. The most 
notable writer in this category was the non-Jew Andrey Sin- 
yavski (1915-1997), whose works appeared under the Jewish- 
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sounding pseudonym Abram Tertz. Particularly interesting 
are his Fantasticheskiye povesti (1961; Fantastic Stories, 1967), 
and the novels Sud idyot (“The Trial Begins,” 1959) and Lyubi- 
mov (1964; Eng. tr., The Makepeace Experiment, 1965). Other 
“underground” writers included Yuli *Daniel, whose works 
appeared under the pseudonym Nikolay Arzhak, and Yosif 
*Brodski. Sinyavski, Daniel, and Brodski were all sentenced 
to varying terms of forced labor. 


The Jewish Contribution 

Since the late 19 century, hundreds of Jews have played an 
active, and often major role in Russian literary affairs. As in 
Germany, there was at first a tendency for Russian Jewish writ- 
ers to accelerate their assimilation through baptism: the poet 
and essayist Nikolai *Minski and his brother-in-law, the liter- 
ary scholar Semyon *Wengeroff, were two such converts. The 
feuilletonist Miron (Meyer) Davidovich Ryvkin (1869-1915), 
who wrote for Jewish and liberal journals, successfully con- 
veyed the atmosphere of the *shtetl. His historical novel Navet 
(1912; Yid. tr., Der Velizher Blut-Bilbl, 1913) dealt with a blood 
libel. After the Bolshevik Revolution a number of Jewish writ- 
ers left Russia. They included the critic Yuli *Aikhenvald (who 
was expelled in 1922); the novelist Mark *Aldanov; the poets 
Sasha *Cherni and V.F. Khodasevich; and the playwright Lev 
Natanovich *Lunts. Another émigré, Mikhail Osipovich Zetlin 
(1882-1945), was the author of Dekabristy —- Sudba odnogo po- 
koleniya (1933; The Decembrists, 1958) on the 1825 insurrection. 
Among those who remained in the U.S.S.R. were David *Aiz- 
man; Mikhail *Gershenzon, who promoted Hebrew culture 
but fought Zionism; and Ilya Ehrenburg. 

Despite the pressures of Soviet life, Russian Jewish writ- 
ers were as active in the “liberal” camp as among the con- 
formists. Rejection of or indifference to the Jewish heritage 
characterized the first post-revolutionary generation of Jew- 
ish authors, which included the Komsomol poet Alexander 
Bezymenski (1898-1973); the humorist Ilya *IIf; the eminent 
poet Osip *Mandelshtam, who had an obsessive dislike of 
everything Jewish; the Nobel Prize-winning poet and nov- 
elist Boris *Pasternak, author of Doctor Zhivago (1957; Eng, 
tr., 1959); the half-Jewish author and critic Victor Shklovski 
(1893-1984); and the novelist and literary scholar Yuri *Tynya- 
nov. The critic Abram Zakharovich Lezhnev (1893-1938) wrote 
Sovremenniki (“Contemporaries,’ 1927), which contains three 
chapters on Babel, Pasternak, Selvinski, and Utkin, and Proza 
Pushkina (1937). The philosophy of Jewish assimilation under 
the Soviet regime suffered a setback with the great purges of 
the 1930s, when Leopold *Averbach and Vladimir *Kirshon 
disappeared, and many other Jewish writers, notably the poet 
Joseph Utkin, were exposed to severe criticism. The problem 
of reconciling their Jewish identity with their Soviet alle- 
giances preoccupied Isaac Babel (who was liquidated by the 
regime), Ilya Ehrenburg, Ilya Selvinski, and Mikhail *Svetlov. 
Like Ehrenburg, Emmanuil *Kazakevich, a former Yiddish 
writer from Birobidzhan, escaped the antisemitic excesses of 
the Stalin era and was a prominent “liberal” during the post- 
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Stalin thaw; while Samuel Marshak, the poet and translator, 
also survived, despite his evident “cosmopolitanism.” A de- 
cade or more after Stalin's death many Jewish writers in the 
US.S.R. still felt the weight of Soviet oppression. Vladimir 
*Admoni was a defense witness at the 1964 Brodski trial; Vasili 
*Grossman courageously attempted to document Nazi crimes 
against the Jews in the face of official displeasure; Lev Kopelev 
(1912-1997), an ally of Alexander Solzhenitsyn (1918- _), was 
a dissident literary scholar. 

There are relatively few translations from Hebrew lit- 
erature into Russian, although translations from Yiddish lit- 
erature are quite numerous, some of them - above all those 
of *Shalom Aleichem - among the most effective in any lan- 
guage. This is due partly to the traditional excellence of the 
art of literary translation in Russia, and partly to the fact that 
the Yiddish language lends itself well to translation into Rus- 
sian, since both have two distinct lexical components: the lofty 
with religious overtones (Hebraisms in Yiddish and Church 
Slavonicisms in Russian), and the informal vernacular (Ger- 
manic in Yiddish, and common speech in Russian). There are 
numerous successful translations of Russian literature into 
Hebrew. The most noteworthy are *Shlonsky’s poetic version 
of Pushkin’s Eugene Onegin (1937, 1953*) and Lea *Goldberg’s 
translations from several Russian authors. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: V. Aleksandrova, in: Ya. G. Frumkin et al. 
(eds.), Kniga o russkom yevreystve 1917-1967, 2 (1968); E.J. Brown, 
Russian Literature since the Revolution (1969); B.J. Chaseed, in: E.J. 
Simmons (ed.), Through the Glass of Soviet Literature: Views of Rus- 
sian Society (1953), 110-58; D.L. Cizevskij, History of Russian Literature 
from the Eleventh Century to the End of the Baroque (1962); J. Kunitz, 
Russian Literature and the Jew: a Sociological Inquiry... (1929); D.S. 
Mirsky, A History of Russian Literature (1949), incl. bibl.; G.P. Struve, 
Russkaya literatura v izgnanii (1956); idem, Soviet Russian Literature 


1917-1950 (1951). 
[Maurice Friedberg] 


RUTENBERG, PINHAS (Piotr; 1879-1942), prominent fig- 
ure in the revolutionary movement in Russia, yishuv leader, 
and pioneer of modern industry in Erez Israel. Born in Romny, 
Ukraine, Rutenberg graduated from St. Petersburg Technolog- 
ical Institute and was first employed at the large Putilov met- 
allurgical works. As a student he became active in the revo- 
lutionary movement (first as a Social Democrat and then 
a Social Revolutionary) and was imprisoned several times. 
He marched with Father Gapon on “Bloody Sunday,’ which 
ushered in the 1905 Revolution, and helped Gapon flee from 
Russia. A year later, when the Social Revolutionaries came to 
the conclusion that the priest was serving as a police agent, 
Rutenberg was instructed by the party to organize Gapon’s 
execution. He spent the years 1907-15 in Italy, working as an 
engineer and specializing in irrigation. During the latter part 
of this period, he became interested in Jewish affairs, and af- 
ter the outbreak of World War 1 he went to London to urge 
Zionist leaders to raise Jewish military units for the liberation 
of Palestine. When he learned of Vladimir *Jabotinsky’s inter- 
est in the matter, Rutenberg contacted him to assure joint ac- 
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tion and went to the U.S. in 1915 to propagate the idea. There 
Rutenberg became involved in the campaign for the creation 
of the first American Jewish Congress, which was to formu- 
late Jewish proposals to be brought before the Peace Confer- 
ence at the conclusion of war. While in America, he drew up 
a comprehensive irrigation plan for Palestine. He also pub- 
lished a Yiddish translation of a pamphlet he had written in 
Italy under the title The National Revival of the Jewish People 
and signed “Pinhas Ben—Ammi.”” 

With the overthrow of czarist rule in Russia at the be- 
ginning of 1917, Rutenberg left the U.S. for Petrograd, where 
Kerensky appointed him deputy governor of the capital in 
charge of civilian affairs. During the Bolshevik coup, on Nov. 
7, Rutenberg, was among the last defenders of the site of the 
provisional government in the Petrograd Winter Palace. Some 
six months of imprisonment followed, after which he went to 
Moscow to work for the Center of the Russian Cooperative 
Organizations, and soon escaped to Kiev, capital of the tem- 
porarily independent Ukraine. At the end of 1918, he left for 
Odessa, where he joined a French-sponsored “White” Rus- 
sian government that did not last long. By the middle of 1919, 
Rutenburg left Russia forever. When he came to the conclu- 
sion that there was antisemitism even in revolutionary move- 
ments, he went to Palestine (November 1919). 

With some aid from the Zionist Organization, Rutenberg 
organized a survey of the country’s water resources, mainly 
of the Jordan River, as a prerequisite to obtaining a govern- 
ment concession to develop the potential of these resources 
and supply the country with power. For practical reasons, 
stress was laid on the hydroelectric aspects of his planning, 
and the proposal was then brought before the first postwar 
Zionist Conference in London (1920). Together with Jabo- 
tinsky, Rutenberg organized the self-defense in Jerusalem at 
the time of the Arab riots in 1920; in 1921 he became head of 
Haganah in Tel Aviv and also served as adviser to the Anglo- 
French commission for the delimitation of Palestine’s north- 
ern boundaries. 

After he overcame great financial and political difficul- 
ties, Rutenberg established the Palestine Electric Company 
(1923), which was subsequently granted a concession to use 
the waters of the Jordan and Yarmuk rivers for the supply 
of energy (see Israel, State of: *Economic Affairs (Energy 
Sources). Initial successes enabled him to secure the services 
of outstanding personalities as heads of the company’s board: 
Lord Melchett, Lord Hirst, Lord *Samuel, and Lord *Reading. 
Preoccupied with company affairs, Rutenberg could no more 
than follow, and indirectly influence, internal affairs of the 
yishuy, but in the crisis year 1929 he was called upon to head 
the Va'ad Le’ummi and use his considerable influence with 
the Mandatory administration. He left the Vaiad Le'ummi af- 
ter the crisis had passed, but joined it again in 1939. In the 
1930s he cooperated with a number of other Jewish person- 
alities (including Judah L. *Magnes, M. *Novomeysky, Moshe 
*Smilansky, G. *Frumkin) in search of a program for Arab- 
Jewish understanding. Though he had the ear of King *Abdul- 
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lah of Transjordan, nothing came of his efforts. Domestically, 
Rutenberg sought to remove the acute friction between the 
*Histadrut and the *Revisionists. Through his good offices, 
David *Ben-Gurion and Jabotinsky negotiated an agreement 
in 1934 which failed, however, to be ratified by the Histadrut. 
At the beginning of World War 11, he again became president 
of the Va'ad Le’'ummi but his health soon failed, and he died 
in Jerusalem. Before his death, Rutenberg addressed a special 
call for national unity to Jewish youth and willed his posses- 
sions to the Rutenberg Foundation for youth activities; his 
house on Mount Carmel subsequently became a large and 
active youth center. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Yaari-Poleskin, Pinhas Rutenberg, ha-Ish 
u-Foolo (1939); L. Lipsky, Gallery of Zionist Profiles (1956), 124-8; H. 
Sacher, Zionist Portraits and Other Essays (1959), 99-101; M. Sharett, 
Yoman Medini 1936 (1968), index. 


[Moshe Medzini] 


RUTH, BOOK OF (Heb. n11:n?79), one of the five scrolls in- 
corporated in the Ketuvim (Hagiographa) section of the tradi- 
tional Hebrew Bible. In the Septuagint, followed by Christian 
Bibles, Ruth is found immediately after Judges. 


Contents 

In the days of the Judges, Elimelech, of Beth-Lehem in Judah, 
immigrated with his wife Naomi and his two sons Mahlon and 
Chilion to Moab on account of famine. He died there and so 
did his two sons, who had married Moabite women, Orpah 
and Ruth. Left without either husband or sons, and having no 
grandchildren, Naomi decided to return to Beth-Lehem. The 
two daughters-in-law wanted to move to Judah with her, but 
she bade them stay in their homeland. Orpah obeyed but Ruth 
vowed that she would share the fortunes of her mother-in-law. 
Arriving in Beth-Lehem at the beginning of the grain harvest, 
Ruth took advantage of the privilege of gleaning which custom 
accorded the poor. The field she came to glean in belonged 
to a prosperous farmer by the name of Boaz. When Naomi 
learned that Boaz had shown Ruth special kindness out of 
appreciation for her devotion to her mother-in-law, she was 
doubly delighted because Boaz was a kinsman of Elimelech, 
and hence of Ruth’s dead husband Mahlon, and the old woman 
could see a prospect of a levirate marriage for Ruth. The levi- 
rate marriage with Ruth involved the redemption of the land 
of the dead husband, which Naomi had sold. Boaz consented 
to marry Ruth and to redeem the land. Thus he fulfilled the 
ancient patriarchal duty of “establishing the name of the dead 
upon his inheritance” (Ruth 4:5; cf. Deut. 25:6). Through this 
marriage Boaz became the ancestor of King David. 


Aim of the Book 

The book concludes with the genealogy of David (4:17-22), 
which was highly significant to the author. One aim of his 
was to present in an idyllic way the origin of the great king 
David. A similar, though less idyllic, account is found in the 
story about Judah and Tamar (Gen. 38), the parents of Perez, 
an even earlier ancestor within the Davidic genealogy. The 
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circumstances of the birth of Perez in that story are similar 
to those of the birth of Obed, the grandfather of David, in 
the story of Ruth. Perez was born by a levirate marriage and 
so was Obed; in both cases it was not the proper levir - Latin 
for “brother-in-law; or the nearest relative (Ruth 3:12) - who 
performed his duty of levirate marriage (cf. Deut. 25:1-10), 
but another kinsman. Both stories concern a woman of for- 
eign stock (Tamar — Canaanite; Ruth - Moabite) and in both 
of them the woman waiting for levirate espousal resorts to a 
stratagem in order to obtain it. Tamar sits on the crossroads 
disguised as a prostitute in order to allure Judah (Gen. 38:14), 
while Ruth, at night, lies down at the feet of Boaz who is sleep- 
ing on the threshing floor (3:1ff.). The author of the story of 
Ruth bears this analogy in mind and finds an opportunity 
to recall the older story by having the people and the elders 
of the town bless Boaz: “Let your house be like the house of 
Perez whom Tamar bore to Judah” (4:12). The provenance of 
the house of Perez and of the House of David is thus recounted 
in a similar way. 

Furthermore, from the literary point of view the stories 
of Judah and Boaz contain the motif that also underlies the 
stories of the Patriarchs: the obstacles put in the way of the 
emergence of an important family in the history of the nation. 
‘The stories of the Patriarchs especially reflect the difficulties 
that lay in the way of the continuation of the line of the chosen 
people. The stories about the births of Isaac and Jacob exem- 
plify how much was at stake when the national heroes were 
about to be born. One cannot avoid mentioning in this con- 
text the similarity in circumstance between the birth of Jacob 
and Esau on one hand and Perez and Zerah on the other. In 
both instances the favored son, Jacob in one case and Perez 
in the other, was actually not the first born, but attained his 
primogeniture through force or cunning. The rejected sons, 
Esau and Zerah, are both affiliated with Edom (for Zerah cf. 
Gen. 36:17; 1 Chron. 1:37), the harsh enemy of David (1 Kings 
11:15-16). Both stories have certain identical stylistic formula- 
tions (cf. Gen. 25:24 with 38:27). 

The connection between the Davidic and the patriar- 
chal genealogies becomes more salient when the two follow- 
ing facts are taken into account: (1) The superscription of the 
genealogical line toledot (n1771n), outside of the Pentateuch 
(the Priestly strand), is found only in Ruth 4:18. (2) Malamat 
(JAOS, 88 (1968), 163 ff.) has shown that royal genealogies in 
the Ancient Near East were constructed according to the fol- 
lowing lines: (a) the genealogical stock, whose formulation is 
mostly artificial, referring to some common ancestors of vari- 
ous ethnic groups, which is parallel to the genealogical list in 
Genesis 11:10-26; (b) the determinative line which delineates 
the specific descent of the dynasty or the people, as Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob in Israel; (c) the actual pedigree of the king 
involved (as Ruth 4:18-22). The first and third listings usually 
comprise ten generations, whereas the second is a short list 
usually of two or three generations. The linkage of the third to 
the second list in this case has been shown above, and in the 
light of the fact that the Pentateuchal sources were certainly 
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not crystallized before David, it stands to reason that, as in 
Mesopotamia, so also in Israel the genealogy of the first type 
is also to be considered an organic part of the royal geneal- 
ogy ending with David. Thus there is no justification for the 
view that the genealogy does not form an integral part of the 
book and that it is an addition to the book. 

The Davidic genealogy is especially significant because it 
bolsters the book’s subtle but forceful protest against the Ezra- 
Nehemiah attitude toward foreign women (Ezra 9-10; Neh. 
13:23-29); had Boaz not married the Moabite woman Ruth, 
the line of Perez would have ended and David would never 
have been born. 


Theology 

As is true in some of the stories of Genesis and the succession 
narratives of David, so also in the Book of Ruth the events 
occur in the human realm. Miracles and angelic figures are 
absent, and God works behind the scenes. The occurrences, 
which look like a chain of natural happenings evolving one 
from the other, reveal themselves in the end as the outcome of 
God’s plan. So, for example, in the story of Joseph the events 
are moved and motivated by purely human impulses. How- 
ever, the narrator reveals in two brief sentences (Gen. 45:7; 
50:20) that all these complex events are none other than the 
realization of God's plan. There is no chance happening in 
this world; whatever happens is caused by God (cf. 11 Sam. 
16:10-11). The events in David’s court also seem to be caused 
by purely human motivation: Conflicts in connection with 
the struggle for the crown. However, for the author these sto- 
ries come to demonstrate the way of the realization of God’s 
plan to establish David’s throne through the enthronement 
of Solomon. 

The Book of Ruth, which also recounts a natural story 
in which everything moves by human agents and, as it were, 
without divine interference, actually serves as a testimony to 
the wondrous ways in which God leads human destiny. Ruth 
“happens” to choose, as if at random, the field of Boaz (2:3) 
but that choice turns out to be the decisive act for the birth of 
David, the illustrious king of Israel. Naomi indeed attributes 
her success in this coincidence to God, “who did not withhold 
His kindness from the living and the dead” (2:20). This is remi- 
niscent of Abraham’s servant who asks God “to make it happen 
today” (Gen. 24:12), i.e., to enable a proper choice, and indeed 
after it becomes clear to him that his wish has been realized, 
he proclaims: “Blessed be the Lord who has not withheld His 
steadfast kindness from my master. For I have been guided 
on my way by the Lord” (24:27). The phrase “[God] who did 
not withhold His kindness” is found in the Bible only in these 
two instances, which is not without significance. 


Date of Composition 

The Book of Ruth was written not before the period of the 
Monarchy, which is clear from the genealogy at the end of 
the book, terminating with David. The opening verse of the 
book, “In the days when the judges ruled,” also attests to the 
fact that the book was written at a time when the period of the 
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Judges belonged to the historical past. From one statement in 
the book one may even get the impression that at least a few 
generations have passed since the occurrence of the events: 
“This was formerly done in Israel in cases of redemption and 
exchange: to validate any transaction one man would take off 
his sandal and hand it to the other” (4:7). Temporal distance 
made it necessary for the author to explain this forgotten prac- 
tice to the audience. 

The atmosphere of the Book of Ruth, set in the period 
of the judges, is idyllic. The good characters, Orpah and the 
anonymous kinsman, are contrasted with the superlative 
characters, Ruth, Boaz, and Naomi. Judges, although set in 
the same period, is full of violence, murder, pillage, and rape. 
Nevertheless, Judges and Ruth have in common their depic- 
tion of women who manage to get what they want within the 
limitations of an ancient society dominated by men. Given the 
dominance of female characters in Ruth and the presence (at 
least attempted) of a female point of view, and the fact that 
there were literate women in the ancient world, a female au- 
thor for Ruth is not an impossibility. 


STYLISTIC-LITERARY EVIDENCE. The late author of Ruth 
was familiar with many of the earlier writings that make up 
the Hebrew Bible, and used them in the construction of his 
own book. Sometimes the references are direct, at other times 
allusive. The love of Naomi and Ruth is reminiscent of the 
love of David and Jonathan. As Jonathan pledges love and 
loyalty to David (1 Sam. 18:1-3; 20:12-13, 17) so does Ruth to 
Naomi (1:16-17), and in both cases a common formula of im- 
precation is used: “Thus and more may the Lord do to me” 
(1:17; cf. 1 Sam. 20:13), which is found only in the Books of 
Samuel and in the North-Israelite narratives of the Books of 
Kings. The contents of the imprecation, “if (even) death part 
me from you” (Ruth and Naomi will be buried in the same 
place), are reminiscent of the words of David in his elegy over 
Saul and Jonathan that they were not parted in life or death 
(11 Sam. 1:23). 

The book provides an archaic flavor by using expressions 
of gracious manners characteristic of the patriarchal narra- 
tives and the Books of Samuel. The meeting of Boaz and Ruth 
concludes with the prostration of Ruth (2:10) and words of 
praise and appreciation by Boaz (2:11-12), which is similar to 
the encounter of David with Abigail in 1 Samuel 25:23 ff. Abi- 
gail “prostrates with her face to the ground,” like Ruth, and 
David, like Boaz, praises Abigail for her courage and good 
qualities. At the second meeting with Ruth, Boaz exclaims: 
“Be blessed to the Lord” (3:10), a formula also found at the 
meeting of David and Abigail (1 Sam. 25:32-33) and in the nar- 
ratives of the Book of Genesis (24:31; 14:19), and elsewhere in 
the Books of Samuel (1 Sam. 15:23; 11 Sam. 2:5). The manner 
in which thankfulness is expressed in the Book of Ruth is also 
very instructive. Reacting to the praise of Boaz, Ruth says: “I 
am grateful to you [TPY2 JA X3AX] my lord, for comforting me 
and speaking kindly to your maidservant” (2:13). The usage of 
‘PPV IN NBMKX for expressing gratitude is common in the books 
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of Genesis and Samuel (Gen. 33:9; 47:25; I Sam. 1:18; 11 Sam. 
16:4). Bidding farewell in Ruth is expressed by “kissing” (and 
also “weeping,” 1:9, 14) which is similar to farewell expressions 
found in Genesis (31:28; 32:1; 50:1), Samuel (11 Sam. 19:40), and 
the North-Israelite narratives of Kings (1 Kings 19:20). 

Other clichés in the Book of Ruth that draw on earlier 
Israelite literature worthy of mention are: 1:1: “he and his wife” 
(cf. Gen. 13:1); 1:2: “The man’s name... his wife's name” (cf. 
1 Sam. 25:3); 1:4: “The name of the one... and the name of the 
other” (cf. Gen. 4:19; 1 Sam. 1:2); 1:9, 14: “to lift up the voice 
and weep” (i.e., to weep aloud; cf. Gen. 21:16; 27:38; 29:11; cf. 
45:2; 1 Sam. 24:17; 30:4; 11 Sam. 3:32; 13:36; Job 2:12 — on the pa- 
triarchal atmosphere of Job cf. Sarna, in JBL, 76 (1957), 13-25); 
1:16-17 (cf. Judges 17:8-9); 1:19: “The whole city buzzed with 
excitement” (cf. 1 Kings 1:41); 2:5: “Whose” (7709; cf. Gen. 32:18; 
I Sam. 30:13); 2:8: “here” (39; cf. Gen. 22:5; 31:37; Ex. 2:12; Num. 
11:31; 23:15; 11 Sam. 18:30); 2:12: “reward” (Jn12w7; cf. Gen. 
29:15; 31:7, 41); 2:14: “come here” (097 °wa; cf. 1 Sam. 14:38); 2:20: 
“who did not withhold his kindness” (cf. Gen. 24:7); 2:21: “un- 
til they finish” (122 OX IY; cf. Gen. 24:19); 3:7: “eat and drink 
and be in cheerful mood” (cf. Judg. 19:6 [9]; 1 Kings 21:7); 3:7: 
“come in stealthily” (cf. Judg. 4:21); 3:8:”[it was] in the mid- 
dle of the night” (cf. Ex. 12:29); 3:16: “How is it with you?” 
(nx 77; cf. Judg. 18:8; and see S. Loewenstamm, in: Leshon- 
enu, 23 (1959), 74); 4:1:’so and so” (*317X 71125; cf. 1 Sam. 21:3; 
11 Kings 6:8 as against Dan. 8:13); 4:4: “tell” (J38 ma; cf. 1 Sam. 
9:15; 20:2, 12, 13; 22:8, 17; 11 Sam 2:27); 4:7: “formerly done in 
Israel” (N1W2 0°1DY; cf. 1 Sam. 9:9); 4:9: “You are witnesses 
today” (cf. Josh. 24:22); 4:15: “better to you than seven sons” 
(cf. 1 Sam. 1:8). All these phrases and expressions are found in 
settings no later than the ninth or early eighth century B.c.£. 
But setting must be distinguished from time of composition. 
There are numerous Aramaisms and late linguistic traits in 
Ruth, such as: 127 0°? (4:7) instead of 127 0°? 7° (“to confirm 
a promise/pact/deal”; cf. Num. 23:19; Deut. 9:5; 1 Sam. 3:12; ‘gn, 
(Ruth 1:13) not known elsewhere in the Bible, but well-known 
in rabbinic agunah, “bound woman’; qnh Ish, “take as wife,’ is 
very close to Mishnaic Hebrew usage. Most important though 
for purposes of dating is the fact that the author knows most 
of the Bible, including late sources such as Leviticus and Job, 
and makes use of it for his own purposes. (For examples of 
borrowings see Zakovitch, 24-32.) During the Persian pe- 
riod of Jewish history (539-331) when Ruth was written, the 
question of personal status had become acute. Late books of 
the Bible that stem from this period reflect differing attitudes 
about the possibility of a non-Jew becoming a Jew. In contrast 
to Ezra-Nehemiah, according to which there are no means for 
those not born to the “holy seed” (Ezra 9:3, legal midrash on 
Isa. 6:13) to become Jews, the author of Ruth makes it possible 
for a foreigner to find protection under the wings of YHwH 
(Ruth 2:12). Ruth’s author effectively repeals the exclusion of 
Moabites (Deut 23:4) enforced in Nehemiah 13:23-27, which 
appeals to the precedent of how Solomon strayed by taking 
foreign wives. Instead, the Book of Ruth points to the prec- 
edent of the ancient worthies who built up the house of Israel 
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by ignoring the letter of the law when the growth of the house 
of Israel was at stake. Thus, Jacob’s marriage to the two sis- 
ters Rachel and Leah (Ruth 4:11) violated Leviticus 18:18, and 
Tamar’s union with Judah (Ruth 4:12) violated Leviticus 18:15. 
As such, one need not worry about the restriction of Deuter- 
onomy 23:4. The qualities of a foreigner are more important 
than her origins. Ruth, whose foreign origin is repeatedly em- 
phasized (1:22; 2:2, 6, 8, 21; 4:5, 10), is an eshet hayil (Ruth 3:11) 
“virtuous woman,’ worthy of Boaz the gibbor hayil “virtuous 
hero” (Ruth 2:1). Incidentally, the author of Ruth may have 
been influenced by the fact that the eshet hayil of Proverbs 31 
has a husband “known in the gates when he sits among the 
elders” (Prov. 31:23; cf. Ruth 4:1-13). 


The Place of the Book in the Canon 

Talmudic tradition ascribes the book to the Hagiographa (BB 
14b), but this is based on the opinion that the Canon contains 
24 books. A variant tradition (Jos., Apion, 1:39) speaks only 
of 22 books in the Bible. According to this system, Ruth is at- 
tached to the Book of Judges and Lamentations to Jeremiah, 
an arrangement adopted by the Septuagint. According to the 
order of the Five *Scrolls in modern Hebrew Bibles, Ruth is 
the second scroll after Song of Songs, because the latter is to 
be recited on Passover whereas Ruth is to be read on Shavuot. 
The order in the talmudic source quoted above is different: 
Ruth opens the Hagiographa preceding the Psalms. Here the 
sequence is a historical one. Ruth relates to the period of the 
Judges while Psalms is attributed to David, who is later. 

The Book of Ruth was one of the first biblical books to 
be examined through the lenses of “the Bible as literature” ap- 
proach (Rauber). 

[Moshe Weinfeld / S. David Sperling (24 ed.)] 


In the Aggadah 

Ruth was a daughter of the king of Moab (Ruth R. 2:9). After 
the death of Mahlon, Naomi attempted to dissuade her from 
returning to Erez Israel lest she be treated contemptuously 
as a foreigner (Midrash Zuta to Ruth 1:8). Ruth is regarded 
as the prototype of the righteous convert. Naomi could not 
discourage her from taking this step although she told her of 
the stringencies of Jewish law and that its transgression would 
entail corporal and capital punishments from which she was 
hitherto exempt (Ruth R. 2:24). When Naomi told her that 
Jewish daughters do not frequent theaters and circuses, she 
replied, “Whither thou goest, I will go”; when informed that 
Jewish daughters only dwell in houses sanctified by mezuzot, 
she responded: “where thou lodgest, I will lodge”; “thy people 
will be my people” implied “T will destroy all idolatry within 
me”; and “thy God shall be my God” to repay me the reward 
of my deeds (Ruth 1:16; Ruth R. 2:22, 23). They arrived on the 
day that the wife of *Boaz was buried (BB 91a). Ruth’s piety 
impressed Boaz when he noticed that she did not glean the 
fields if the reapers let more than two ears fall since the glean- 
ings assigned to the poor by the law refer only to two ears in- 
advertently dropped at one time. He also admired her grace, 
decorum, and modest demeanor (Ruth R. 4:6; Midrash Zuta 
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to Ruth 2:3). After Naomi made her a party to her plan to force 
Boaz into a decisive step, Ruth strictly adhered to her direc- 
tions except that she did not wash, anoint, and finely clothe 
herself until after she reached her destination, since she feared 
to attract the attention of the lustful (Shab. 113b). The next day 
she was taken in marriage by Boaz, who was 80 years of age. 
Ruth herself was barren and 40 years old at the time, and it was 
against all expectations that this union should be blessed with 
issue (Ruth R. 7:14). Possibly because she retained her original 
name even after her conversion, it is interpreted as meaning 
that she was the ancestress of *David, “who saturated (“117”) 
the Holy One, blessed be He, with songs and hymns” (Ber. 7b). 
Another explanation is that she considered well (raatah) the 
words of her mother-in-law (Ruth R. 2:9). 

See also *David and *Ammonites and *Moabites in hala- 
khah. 

[Aaron Rothkoff] 
In the Arts 
Despite the grandeur of Ruth’s story and the romantic appeal 
of her religious identification and the dynastic link with King 
David, she has inspired surprisingly few important works in 
the arts. The subject was muted in literature of the Middle 
Ages, first appearing significantly in the 17 century with three 
works in Spanish: Jodo Pinto *Delgado’s poem Ruth (1627), 
Tirso de Molina’s drama, La mejor espigadera (1634), and an 
auto sacramentale by Pedro Calderén de la Barca. The new 
literary movements of the 19'* century directed fresh atten- 
tion to the potentialities of the subject. Karl Streckfuss wrote 
the German epic Ruth (1805) and there were a number of dra- 
mas, including two in French, both entitled La Moabite, by 
Henri Bornier (1880) and the patriotic writer Paul Déroulede 
(1881). One of the most memorable evocations of the theme 
occurs in the English poet John Keat’s “Ode to a Nightin- 
gale” (1819) with the lines: “Perhaps the self-same song that 
found a path/Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for 
home,/She stood in tears amid the alien corn...” Perhaps the 
outstanding 19'-century treatment was, however, “Booz en- 
dormi,’ one of the “petites épopées” included in Victor Hugo's 
La Légende des siécles (1859), which is generally regarded as 
among Hugo’s finest poems. The theme was not neglected by 
Jewish writers of the period: In Germany Isaac Jojade Cohn 
published a three-act Hebrew play, Boaz ve-Rut (1834); Eman- 
uel Baumgarten wrote the poem, Rut, MeliZah... (1885); and 
Solomon Rosenzweig was the author of another Hebrew play, 
Rut Torat Hesed (1893). 

Twentieth-century works about Ruth have covered a 
wider range of languages, beginning with Siegmund Werner's 
Ruth, und andere Gedichte (1903). Many appeared between the 
world wars, such as Pilar Millan Astray’s three-act Spanish 
play Ruth la Israelita (1923); and Emanuil Pop Dimitrov’s Bul- 
garian Rut; and Boass un Rute (1926), a Lettish play by Aspazija 
(Elza Rozenberga). The subject also attracted the attention of 
Yiddish writers: Victor Spritzer’s Rut; Dramatishe Poeme ap- 
peared at Buenos Aires in 1933, and Saul Saphire wrote Rut; 
Biblisher Roman fun der Tsayt fun di Shoftim (1936). Modern 
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interest in and reinterpretation of the Ruth theme acquired 
new significance both during and after the Nazi era. Poems 
were written by Else *Lasker-Schueler (“Boas”) and Yvan *Goll 
(“Noémi”); and the works which appeared after World War 11 
included a novel, Ruth, by the U.S. author Irving *Fineman 
(1949) and Frank G. Slaughter’s The Song of Ruth. A Love Story 
from the Old Testament (1954). 

In art, Ruth appears in medieval manuscripts from the 
12" century onward, including the 12'»-century Admont Bible 
(State Library, Vienna), a late 13't-century Franco-German 
*mahzor (British Museum, additional 22413), in which a har- 
vesting scene depicting Ruth and the gleaners illustrates the 
prayers for Shavuot; and the 14"*-century Queen Mary Psalter 
(British Museum) and Bible of Jean de Papeleu (Arsenal Li- 
brary, Paris). The subjects treated are Ruth gleaning and, more 
rarely, Boaz taking Ruth to wife. In the 17" century, the mag- 
nificent painting of Summer by Nicolas Poussin in the Louvre, 
one of four illustrating the seasons, also shows Ruth among 
the gleaners. This study of the abundance of nature is full of 
memories of the classical world. The English poet and painter 
William *Blake executed a stark watercolor painting (Victoria 
and Albert Museum, London) of Naomi, Ruth, and Orpah in 
the land of Moab. The modern Israel artist Jakob *Steinhardt 
illustrated the Book of Ruth with woodcuts (1957). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Gunkel, Reden und Aufsdtze (1913), 65-92; 
HLH. Rowley, in: HTR, 40 (1947), 77-99; J.L. Myers, The Linguistic and 
Literary Form of the Book of Ruth (1955); S.R. Driver, An Introduction 
to the Literature of the Old Testament (1956), 453-6; O. Loretz, in: CBQ, 
22 (1960), 391-9; M. Weinfeld, in: Ture Yeshurun (1966), 10-15; H.L. 
Ginsberg, The Five Megilloth and the Book of Jonah (1969). IN THE 
AGGADAH: Ginzberg; Legends, index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. 
Rauber: in, JBL, 89 (1970), 27-37; B. Levine, in: H. Huffmon (ed.), The 
Quest for the Kingdom of God Studies ... Mendenhall (1983), 95-106; 
J. Sasson, Ruth ... (1979); P. Trible, in: ABD, 5:843-47, incl. bibl; Y. 
Zakovitch, Ruth (1990), incl. bibl. 


RUTH RABBAH (Heb. 7317), aggadic Midrash on the 
Book of *Ruth, the product of Palestinian amoraim. 


The Name 

‘The editio princeps was called Midrash Ruth, the title Ruth 
Rabbah being derived from later editions (from that pub- 
lished in Venice, 1545, and onward) in which the work was 
printed together with Midrashim on the other Scrolls (Song 
of Songs, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther) and with five on 
the Pentateuch, the whole commencing with Genesis *Rab- 
bah. Hence, the general designation of Rabbah applied to all 
these Midrashim (see *Midrash). 


The Structure 

Ruth Rabbah is an exegetical Midrash which expounds the 
Book of Ruth chapter by chapter, verse by verse, and, some- 
times, word by word. It is a compilation, made by the redactor, 
of various expositions. In the printed versions, the Midrash 
is divided into eight sections with introductory poems. Actu- 
ally there are only four sections, each introduced by a poem 
or poems, the division being as follows: 
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(a) from the beginning of the proems to the end of sec- 
tion 3; 

(b) sections 4-5; 

(c) sections 5-7; 

(d) section 8. 

The work has apparently a total of ten proems, these be- 
ing of the classical type found in amoraic Midrashim, in that 
they commence with an extraneous verse, taken usually from 
the Hagiographa, which is expounded and then connected 
with the one treated at the beginning of the section. While 
some of the proems are anonymous, others are stated in the 
name of a sage. The first original section concludes with an 
assurance and consolation (in the printed versions, at the end 
of section 3). 


The Language 

Ruth Rabbah is written mainly in mishnaic Hebrew, and, to 
a certain extent (particularly the narrative parts), in Galilean 
*Aramaic, like the Jerusalem Talmud. It also contains many 
Greek words. 


The Redaction 

The redaction drew upon tannaitic literature, the Jerusalem 
Talmud, Genesis Rabbah, Leviticus *Rabbah, Lamentations 
*Rabbah, and Pesikta de-Rav *Kahana. Zunz’s assertion that 
the Babylonian Talmud was used as well has been disproved 
by *Albeck. The sages mentioned in the Midrash flourished not 
later than the end of the fourth century c.£. It seems, there- 
fore, that the work was redacted in Erez Israel and belongs to 
the early amoraic aggadic Midrashim. Since, however, it drew 
on Pesikta de-Rav Kahana, it is difficult to assign the compila- 
tion of Ruth Rabbah to a date prior to the sixth century C.E. 


Editions 

Ruth Rabbah, first published at Pesaro in 1519 together with 

the four Midrashim on the other Scrolls (to which it bears no 

relation), has often been reprinted on the basis of this editio 

princeps. The printed versions are quite defective. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz-Albeck, Derashot, 128, 130; H.L. Strack, 


Introduction to the Talmud and Midrash (1931), 220; D. Hartmann, 
Das Buch Ruth in der Midrasch-Litteratur (1901). 


[Moshe David Herr] 


°RUTILIUS NAMATIANUS, holder of a civic post in Rome 
in 416 c.E. Ina poem commemorating his return to his native 
Gaul, he describes how, at Faleria (Falesia) on the Tyrrhenian 
coast (near present-day Piombino), his party met the Jewish 
keeper of a fishpond. The inhospitality of the Jew prompted 
Rutilius to condemn the Jews as a disgusting and overly in- 
fluential race whose presence in Rome was to be regretted. 
He speaks contemptuously of their dietary laws, circumci- 
sion and Sabbath, and voices the familiar Roman anti-Jew- 
ish sentiments. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.W. and A.M. Duff (eds.), Minor Latin Poets 
(1935), 796-9 (text and Eng. tr.); Pauly-Wissowa, 1 (1914), 1249-54, 


no. 13. 
[Jacob Petroff] 
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°RUTLAND, SUZANNE (1946- ), Australian historian. 
Probably the first academic historian to write on Australian 
Jewish history, Sydney-born Suzanne Rutland was the author 
of one of the first modern accounts of the Jews in Australia, 
Edge of the Diaspora (1988), and a history of the Jewish press 
in Australia, Pages of History (1970; 19957), as well as other 
works in this field. She taught at the University of New South 
Wales and was the editor of the Sydney edition of The Austra- 
lian Jewish Historical Society Journal. 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 


RUWANDIZ (Rawanduz, Rowanduz), district town in the 
province of Irbil in Iraqi *Kurdistan. In Ruwandiz there was 
an ancient Jewish community which suffered a great deal at 
the hands of cruel governors. During the 17" century the two 
paytanim, R. Isaac b. Moses Hariri and his son R. Phinehas 
(Pinhas), who wrote several piyyutim and kabbalistic works, 
lived there. The situation of the Jews improved to some extent 
at the beginning of the 19 century with the Turkish occupa- 
tion. In 1848 *Benjamin 11 found a number of wealthy Jews 
led by the nasi Mu‘allim Nissim, who owned fields and vine- 
yards. The Jews were engaged in agriculture and they spoke 
Jebel (“mountain”) Aramaic. In 1881 there were about 50 to 
60 Jewish families; from 1884 to 1906, 120 Jews; in 1910, 40 
families; and in 1914, 100 Jews. The penetration of the Rus- 
sians into Kurdistan in 1915 liquidated this community. The 
synagogue was destroyed together with its Sifrei Torah. The 
community was renewed after World War 1. According to the 
official census of 1930, there were 17,787 inhabitants in the 
whole district of Ruwandiz, of whom 250 were Jews. In 1932 
there were 20 Jewish families with a synagogue. All emigrated 


to the State of Israel. 
[Abraham Ben-Yaacob] 


RUZHANY (Pol. Rézana; Yid. Rozhanoy or Rozhinoy), 
town in Brest district, Belarus; within Poland-Lithuania un- 
til the partitions of Poland and between the two world wars. 
The community of Ruzhany, which was placed under the ju- 
risdiction of the community of Brest-Litovsk by the Lithu- 
anian Council in 1623 (see *Councils of the Lands), existed 
before that date. From 1662 it is mentioned as an independent 
community. Following a *blood libel in Ruzhany in 1657, at- 
tacks on the Jews by the Christian populace were prevented 
by the owner of the town. However, agitators demanded that 
two of the community’s notables be handed over to them, and 
as a result R. Israel b. Shalom and R. Tobias b. Joseph were 
executed on the second day of Rosh Ha-Shanah. A special 
selihah in their memory was written by the son of R. Israel, 
and it was read every year during the ne’ilah prayer of the 
Day of Atonement. 

The Jews of Ruzhany suffered during the Polish civil war 
and the Russian-Swedish War (1700-10). In 1721 the Ruzhany 
community paid 1,100 zlotys in poll tax, the same amount as 
the Vilna community and only slightly less than Minsk. How- 
ever, by 1766 their number had declined to 326 in the town and 
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district (c. 154 in the town itself). By 1847 the Jewish popula- 
tion of the town had risen to 1,467; it numbered 3,599 (71.7% 
of the total population) in 1897; and 3,718 (66.2%) in 1921. 
Jews earned their livelihood from trade and crafts, mainly 
connected with the local fairs, industry and agriculture. In- 
dustries were established in Ruzhany from the beginning of 
the 19" century: there were six textile mills and a number of 
spinning mills employing about 2,000 Jewish workers, tan- 
neries, and flour mills. Many families engaged in vegetable 
growing and cultivating orchards which they leased. In 1850 
two Jewish agricultural villages were established near Ruzh- 
any; some of their inhabitants were later among the founders 
of the moshavah *Ekron in Erez Israel. Jews from Ruzhany 
were among the first to join the Hovevei Zion, sending a del- 
egate to the *Kattowitz conference in 1884. In 1904 a Jewish 
*self-defense group was organized which prevented pogroms. 
In 1905 revolutionary activities were organized by members 
of various parties. 

During World War 1 Jewish-owned factories in Ruzhany 
were burned down and the Jews were robbed by the retreating 
Cossacks. In 1918, after the withdrawal of the German occupa- 
tion forces, Polish “legionaries,’ with the help of the local pop- 
ulation, attacked the Jews; several died and many houses were 
looted. After the war Jewish trade and crafts were severely af- 
fected by the Polish government's antisemitic restrictions. The 
local Gemilut Hasidim society was expanded into a coopera- 
tive people's bank. In this period many Jews left. 

In 1923 a Yiddish secular school was established (later di- 
rected by the Central Yiddish School Organization, cysHoO). 
There were also a Hebrew *Tarbut school, a private elementary 
school, a Hebrew and Yiddish public library named after Per- 
etz, and a theatrical company. Zionist groups were active. 

Ruzhany was a center of Jewish learning. There existed 
a heder, a talmud torah, and a yeshivah. Notable rabbis of 
Ruzhany included R. Jonathan b. Joseph, author of Yeshuah 
be- Yisrael (Frankfurt, 1720), a work on astronomy; Avig- 
dor b. Samuel (“Harif”) in the 18 century; R. Isaac Haver, a 
leading Lithuanian rabbi (officiated 1819-1833); and Morede- 
cai-Gimpel *Jaffe. Other Ruzhany personalities included the 
Zionist pioneer and author Jehiel Michael *Pines; I.T. Eisen- 
stadt (d. 1893), author of Daat Kedoshim (1897-98); A. *Lu- 
boshitzki (1874-1942), Hebrew author and poet; J. Krinski, 
pedagogue and author of educational textbooks; and Zelig 
Sher (Shereshevski), journalist active in the Jewish labor party 
in the United States. 

[Dov Rabin] 
Holocaust Period 
There were about 3,500 Jews living in Ruzhany in 1939. During 
the period of Soviet rule (1939-41), Jewish community activi- 
ties ceased. In April 1940 Jewish youth were drafted into the 
Red Army, and when the German-Soviet war broke out (June 
1941) fought against Nazi Germany. Ruzhany was captured 
by the Germans on June 24, 1941. Twelve of the Jewish intel- 
ligentsia in Ruzhany were executed on July 12, and on July 14 
another 18 Jews suspected of being Communists were killed. 
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any sense in retaining a separate Jewish identity: “In whose 
interests is this voluntary martyrdom?... Dismiss this army 
which is forever fighting and being massacred, nobody knows 
for what?... Say to them: “That's enough. Stop now. Don't hold 
on to your identity. Don’t all get together in a crowd. Disperse. 
Be with all the rest?” (Dr. Zhivago (1958) 117-8). 

When this call for assimilation was pronounced, several 
years had elapsed since the suicide of a man who wrote at the 
beginning of Nazi rule and the end of the liberal German so- 
ciety of the early 20" century: 


I thought of my terrible joy when I realized that nobody would 
recognize me for a Jew; of the first day of the war and my pas- 
sionate longing to prove that I was a real German by offering 
my life to my country; of my writing from the front to the au- 
thorities to say that they could strike my name from the list of 
the Jewish community. Had it all been for nothing? Had it all 
been wrong? Didn't I love Germany with all my heart? Had I 
not stood in the rich beauty of the Mediterranean landscape 
and longed for the austere pine woods, for the beauty of the 
still, secret lakes of north Germany? And wasn't the German 
language my language, the language in which I felt and thought 
and spoke, a part of my very being? But wasn't I also a Jew? A 
member of that great race that for centuries had been perse- 
cuted, harried, martyred and slain; whose prophets had called 
the world to righteousness, had exalted the wretched and the 
oppressed, then and for all time. A race who had never bowed 
their heads to their persecutors, who had preferred death to 
dishonor. I had denied my own mother, and I was ashamed. 
It is an indictment of society at large that a child should have 
thus been driven to deception. How much of me was German, 
how much Jewish? Must I then join the ranks of the bigoted and 
glorify my Jewish blood now, not my German? Pride and love 
are not the same thing, and if I were asked where I belonged I 
should answer that a Jewish mother had borne me, that Ger- 
many nourished me, that Europe had formed me, that my home 
was the earth and the world my fatherland (Ernst Toller, I Was 
a German, London, 1934, 280-2). 


This anguished cry powerfully expresses the dynamics and 
problems that persisted after the doctrine of assimilation had 
been tested for over a century and a half. The assimilationist 
remained torn between his ideals and rejection by the assim- 
ilator society, between the allegiance he was seeking and the 
pride awakened by Jewish nationalism; he oscillated between 
the choice of assimilation into one nation and international- 
ist assimilation. 

More recently the ideals of assimilation have assumed 
a different form. This has been determined by the combined 
impact of the Holocaust, the creation of the State of Israel and 
its struggle for survival, and the emergence of a monistic na- 
tionalism in Eastern and Central Europe. But if the advocates 
of assimilation have sometimes changed their formula, the 
substance of their arguments remains. This viewpoint clearly 
emerges in the evaluation of Jewish assimilation made by a 
philosopher of history hostile to Jewish nationalism, Arnold 
Toynbee. Toynbee regards assimilation and *intermarriage as 
beneficial and a natural process. By assimilating, a Jew is “de- 
serting the Diaspora individually in order to lose himself in 
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the ranks of a modern, Western, gentile, urban bourgeoisie. 
The liberal Jew [is]... assimilating himself to a gentile social 
milieu that had previously gone far, on its side, to assimilate it- 
self socially and psychologically to the Jewish Disapora” (Study 
of History, 8 (1954), 310). Nevertheless, in volume 12 of the 
same study, published in 1961, Toynbee describes the solution 
he proposed for the Jews in 1954 as the fate of the Ten Tribes, 
who “lost their national identity through being assimilated. 
The Ten Tribes’ way is passive, involuntary, and inglorious, 
and it is natural that the Jews should be on their guard against 
meeting the fate of their lost kinsmen.” What he proposed in 
1961 was that the Jews become “denationalized” without be- 
coming totally assimilated. As an alternative to emigration to 
Israel he proposes that they “incorporate Gentiles in a Jew- 
ish religious community by converting them to the religion 
of Deutero-Isaiah” (p. 517). Thus, ideationally, the process has 
turned full circle. An opponent of *Zionism and the creation 
of the State of Israel, Toynbee proposed to the Jews of the Di- 
aspora in 1961 that they undertake the conversion of the peo- 
ples in their environment to a non-national Jewish religion. 
For all practical purposes, however, the goal is the same: the 
abolition of Jewish national identity. 


{Haim Hillel Ben-Sasson] 


United States. 

The term “assimilation” or “identification assimilation” is usu- 
ally taken to mean the process by which members of an ethnic, 
religious, or national immigrant group takes on the identity 
of their host country or society, and simultaneously shed the 
identity of their “home” society. (Other forms of assimila- 
tion include “structural assimilation,” which is the process by 
which immigrants enter into the structures - education, em- 
ployment, political - of the host society; and “marital assimi- 
lation,’ which is intermarriage.) “Assimilation, which is about 
identity, is often confused with “acculturation” (or “cultural 
assimilation”), which is the process by which members of an 
immigrant group adopts aspects of the culture of the host so- 
ciety - modes of dress, language, cuisine, and so on - while 
retaining their ethnic, religious, or national identity. 

The American Jewish community was created by three 
waves of immigration: the Sephardi-dominated handful of 
colonial times, several tens of thousands from Central Eu- 
rope who arrived in the middle of the 19 century, and the 
mass of almost three million, mostly from Eastern Europe, 
who came between 1882 and 1914. The later and much smaller 
immigrations after both world wars and during the Hitler 
era have added certain colorations to the American Jewish 
scene, but the history of American Jewry and the changes in 
its modes of acculturation to the fluctuating composition of 
American society largely are the tale of these three immigra- 
tion impulses. 

There were so few Jews in the United States during colo- 
nial times (perhaps 2,000 at the time of the American Revolu- 
tion) that they were regarded as exotics. Their acculturation 
was deep and broad, and their assimilation into the largely 
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An open ghetto was established in August of 1941. On Nov. 2, 
1942, the entire Jewish population of Ruzhany was deported 
to Volkovysk; about 500 stragglers were shot by guards on 
the way. There they were concentrated in a camp of under- 
ground bunkers for the Jewish population of the entire area. 
On November 28, 1942 they were deported to the *Treblinka 
death camp. Jewish life in Ruzhany was not reconstituted af- 
ter the war. 
[Aharon Weiss] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rozhinoi-Sefer Zikkaron la-Kehillah ve-li-Se- 
vivatah (1957); S. Dubnow, in: Voskhod, 13 no. 7 (1893); idem, Pinkas 
ha-Medinah (1925), 152, 164; G. Aronson et al. (eds.), Geshikhte fun 
Bund, 1 (1956); Yahadut Lita, 1 (1960), 696. 


RUZHIN, ISRAEL (Friedmann; 1797-1850), hasidic leader. 
Israel was a great-grandson of Dov Baer, the Maggid of *Me- 
zhirech. Hasidim claimed to recognize his outstanding quali- 
ties almost from birth. His uncle Mordecai of Chernobyl de- 
clared that the baby had the soul of the Ba’al Shem Tov. At the 
age of six Israel lost his father. At the age of 13 he married and 
moved to Botosani. 

When Israel was 16 years old his brother Abraham died, 
and he was appointed to succeed him as the leader of the 
Hasidim. Possessed of great organizing ability, he rapidly es- 
tablished a large Hasidic center attracting thousands of fol- 
lowers. He then moved to Ruzhin where he set up a splendid 
“court” and like his father, Shalom Shakhna, lived in great 
luxury and unusual splendor. His dwelling place was that of 
a noble with all its opulence. He rode in a splendid carriage 
with silver handles, harnessed to four galloping horses, and 
surrounded by many servants. The ideological explanation 
given by Israel himself for his mode of behavior was that Satan 
is already involved in all the behavior of the Hasidic Zaddikim, 
although he is unaware that within the external extravagance 
and wealth a precious stone is concealed. 

In 1838 Israel was accused of having given the order to put 
to death two Jewish informers — Isaac Ochsman and Samuel 
Schwartzman - who had been engaging in illegal exploitation 
and informing. When their activities began to endanger the 
Jews and their communities, the lay communal leaders de- 
cided to put them to death. One was put into the boiler of the 
ritual bath and the other was drowned. For a long time the 
Hasidim and members of the community succeeded in hid- 
ing the affair, and even after the body was found in the river 
the cause of death remained a secret until revealed by a third 
informer. An extensive investigation was then initiated, and 
the case was transferred to a higher authority. Hundreds of 
persons were imprisoned and subjected to severe tortures. 
Eighty of them were brought before a military court in a trial 
that lasted a year and a half. Six lay leaders were sentenced 
to hard labor for life and flogging, from which most of them 
died. Israel was imprisoned for 22 months, during the whole 
period of the investigation. He was placed in solitary confine- 
ment in prison in Kiev, but was permitted to receive food in 
his own utensils. 
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On the conclusion of the investigation in 1840, in which 
the defendants did everything in their power to exonerate 
Israel from the accusation leveled against him, he was released, 
but was placed under continual surveillance as he was also sus- 
pected of an ambition to become ruler of the Jews. Policemen 
went in and out of his room while he was praying. He moved 
to Kishinev where the provincial governor was better disposed 
toward the Jews. However, when his followers learned that 
their leader was to be exiled to a distant place, they speedily 
obtained a travel permit to Moldavia for him, promising that 
he would return if required to do so. He then settled in Jassy 
in Romania. The Russian governor who provided the permit, 
in fear of his superiors, hastened to send emissaries in secret 
to Jassy to have Israel extradited. However, the Hasidim an- 
ticipated this and removed him to Shatsk in Bukovina, which 
belonged to Austria. He moved from town to town including 
Kompling, and Skola, until after many efforts, described in 
numerous Hasidic legends, he was authorized by the Austrian 
emperor Ferdinand 1 (Dec. 20, 1845) to live in Sadgora in Bu- 
kovina. Israel’s Hasidim purchased an estate for their leader 
called Zolotoi-Potok near Sadgora. 

At Sadgora thousands of Hasidim streamed to him, and 
he built himself a splendid palace there, continuing the same 
life of opulence that he had led in Ruzhin. Israel had a great 
influence upon the numerous Hasidim and Zaddikim, espe- 
cially the Romanian Hasidim. 

On the death of the rabbi of *Apta, Israel was also ap- 
pointed head of the Volhynia Kolel in Erez Israel, and did 
much on behalf of the Jews in Erez Israel. The splendid syn- 
agogue Tiferet Yisrael in Jerusalem (destroyed by the Jorda- 
nians after 1948), also called the Nisan Bak synagogue, was 
named after Israel of Ruzhin because he provided the funds 
for buying the ground and building the synagogue. 

The impressions of contemporaries who knew him are 
interesting. Dr. S. Rubin describes him as follows “He spoke 
little, confining his remarks to the absolute essential. All his 
movements were deliberate... He sat upon his throne dressed 
in immaculate and expensive garments, like one of the Rus- 
sian nobles, and on his head a hat embroidered in gold. From 
the tips of his toes to his head, there was an elegance about his 
expensive clothes.” Dr. Mayer, who visited him in 1826, was 
filled with enthusiasm for Israel’s personality: “When I visited 
him in his home, I found there Field-Marshal Witgenstein 
who honored him in every possible manner and wanted to 
present him with one of the most beautiful of his palaces, in a 
neighboring town, so that he should take up residence there... 
in truth he deserves all this honor. Although not particularly 
educated, he has a preeminently naturally keen mind. With his 
sharp eye and keen intellect he immediately penetrates to the 
heart of any difficulty brought to him, however obscure and 
complicated, and arrives at a decision. His imposing presence 
and his stature make a pleasing impression upon the onlooker. 
He is noble and refined: He has no beard, only a moustache. 
His eyes exercise a hypnotic charm so that even his greatest 
opponent is compelled to submit to him” 
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RUZHIN, ISRAEL 


Israel of Ruzhin wrote no books. His teachings are col- 
lected in Irin Kedishin, Beit Yisrael, Tiferet Yisrael, Keneset Yis- 
rael, Peer Yisrael, etc. 

Six sons of Israel of Ruzhin established Hasidic dynasties 
which attracted large numbers of followers. 

The eldest SHALOM JOSEPH (1813-1851) made Sadagora 
his center, and died in Leipzig ten months after the death of 
his father. His son 1s A AC (1834-1896) was the founder of the 
Buhusi dynasty and was the main propagator of Hasidism 
in Romania. Isaac’s sons dispersed throughout the country, 
ISRAEL SHALOM JOSEPH (1863-1923) in Buhusi, and ABRA- 
HAM HESCHEL (d. 1940) in Adjud, MOsEs LEIB (d. 1947) in 
Pascani, while the fourth son, JACOB (1878-1953), was ap- 
pointed to succeed his father-in-law Israel of Husyatin, the 
author of Oholei Yaakov. Other descendants were his grandson 
SHALOM JOSEPH OF MELNITSA-PODOLSKAYA (d. 1927), who 
also made Lemberg (Lvov) his center. MENAHEM NAHUM OF 
ITCANI (1873-1933), the son of Abraham Heschel of Adjud, 
was a scholar and kabbalist who wrote works on philosophy. 
ISAAC B. JACOB OF HUSYATIN, the last head of this dynasty 
(1900-1968), was chosen as leader in Erez Israel. David, the 
son of Isaac of Buhusi, had two sons, MENAHEM MENDEL 
OF BUHUSI (d. 1943) who was the son-in-law of Israel Sha- 
lom Joseph, and SHALOM JOSEPH OF SPIKOV (1877-1920). 
JACOB DAVID (1892-1955), the son of Moses Leib of Pascani, 
died in Jaffa. 

The last survivor of this dynasty, IsAAC OF BUHUSI 
(1903-1992), the son of Shalom Joseph of Spikov, settled in 
Tel Aviv. A devoted Zionist, he was active on behalf of the 
Jews in Romania during the Holocaust. His brother, pavip 
OF PLOESTI (1898-1941), perished in the Holocaust. 

The second son of Israel of Ruzhin, ABRAHAM JACOB 
(1819-1883), was the principal successor of his father and re- 
tained his residence in Sadagora. He married the daughter 
of Aaron of *Karlin. As a result of calumny, he was arrested 
in 1856 and remained in prison for 15 months. He was suc- 
ceeded as head of the dynasty of Sadagora by his son IsRAEL 
(1853-1907), whose elder brother 1s a Ac (1850-1917) founded 
the important dynasty of Boyan in Bukovina. 

Of the sons of Israel of Sadagora, AARON (1877-1913), 
the author of Kedushat Aharon, had considerable musical 
accomplishment; SHALOM JOSEPH (1879-1936) was head of 
the dynasty of Chernovtsy (Czernowitz); ABRAHAM JACOB 
(1884-1961) of Sadagora, a leader of the Agudat *Israel, settled 
in Erez Israel in 1938; and ISAAC OF RYMANOW (1887-1929). 
The last head of the Sadagora dynasty was MORDECAI SHA- 
LOM JOSEPH (1897-1979) who, after serving as admor in 
Sadagora and Przemzyl, settled in Tel Aviv in 1939. He was 
the author of Keneset Mordekhai. 

The Boyan dynasty spread to an even greater extent. Of 
the sons of Isaac, the founder of this dynasty, MENAHEM Na- 
HUM (1869-1936), the author of Devarim Nihumim and Zeh 
Yenahamenu, had his seat in Chernovtsy. ISRAEL (1879-1951) 
lived in Leipzig, but settled in Erez Israel in 1939. ABRAHAM 
JACOB (1886-1942) lived in Lemberg (Lvov) and perished in 
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the Holocaust. MORDECAI SHELOMO (1891-1971) was the last 
head of the dynasty. After residing in Vienna for 20 years he 
emigrated to New York. His remains were interred in Erez 
Israel. The dynasty was continued by the sons of Menahem 
Nahum; AARON OF CHERNOVTSY, who perished in the Ho- 
locaust in 1941-42, and MORDECAI SHRAGA. 

The third son of Israel of Ruzhin, MENAHEM NAHUM 
OF STEFAN-ESTI in Romania (1827-1869), left an only son 
ABRAHAM MAT-TATHIAS (1848-1933). With his death the 
Stefanesti dynasty came to the end. 

The fourth son of Israel of Ruzhin, Dov OF LEOVO 
(1827-1876), was a tragic figure. An admor in Husi in Roma- 
nia, he was successively in Seuleni, in Ukraine, and lastly in 
Leovo in Romania. In 1869 he published a manifesto attack- 
ing Hasidism, left his home, and moved to Chernovtsy, where 
he took up residence with one of the local maskilim. The in- 
cident caused a storm in the Jewish world, and gave rise to a 
particularly fierce controversy between the Hasidic dynasty of 
Zanz (see *Halberstamm) and that of Sadagora, which led toa 
burning hatred between them, bringing in its wake excommu- 
nications and recriminations. This controversy, known as the 
Zanz-Sadagora conflict, produced a vast polemical literature. 
Dov later repented and returned to Sadagora, but he no longer 
received any of his followers. This did not, however, put an end 
to the controversy, which continued until the death of Hayyim 
Halberstamm, the admor of Zanz. Dov left no children. 

The fifth son of Israel of Ruzhin, DAVID MOSES (1828— 
1900), author of Divrei David, was one of the greatest Zaddikim 
of his time. His center was first in Potek, but in 1859 he moved 
to Chortkov. His followers were the aristocracy of the Hasidim 
of Poland. He was succeeded by his son IsRAEL (1854-1934), 
the author of Tiferet Yisrael, an outstanding leader of the 
Agudat Israel. After World War 1 he moved to Vienna. Israel 
was succeeded in his turn by his son NAHUM MORDECAI 
(1874-1946) who settled in Erez Israel in 1939 where he be- 
came a member of the Moezet Gedolei ha-Torah of the Agu- 
dat Israel. The last leader of the dynasty was his son soLo- 
MON (1894-1959). 

The sixth and last son of Israel of Ruzhin was MORDECAI 
SHRAGA OF HUSYATIN (1834-1894). His followers were the 
outstanding Hasidim of Galicia. He was succeeded by his son 
ISRAEL (1856-1949). A noble character, he was one of the first 
members of the Hovevei Zion movement. After World War 1 
he moved to Vienna, and in 1937 emigrated to Erez Israel. Both 
MOSES OF CRACOW (1881-1943), author of Darkhei Moshe, the 
spiritual head of the Yeshivat Hakhmei Lublin, and his brother 
MENAHEM NAHUM OF HUSYATIN (1880-1943), who had his 
center in Lemberg (Lvov), were the grandsons of Mordecai 
Shraga, the sons of his son Shalom Joseph, and both perished 
in the Holocaust. There was no successor to this dynasty. 

Israel of Ruzhin had three sons-in-law: MENAHEM MEN- 
DEL HAGER OF *VIZHNITZ, a noted Hasidic leader, and Jo- 
seph Manzon and David Halperin, who belonged to wealthy 
families. Joseph Manzon’s son HAYYIM DAVID (1850-1932), 
the admor of Brod, was severely persecuted by the local 
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maskilim, while another son, LEVI ISAAC (1847-1917), au- 
thor of Bekha Yevorakh Yisrael, had his center in Vienna. Two 
sons of Hayyim David acted as admorim, DOV BAER in Brad, 
who perished in the Holocaust, and IsRAEL (1879-1961) in 
Kalisz, who emigrated to the United States in 1939. SHALOM 
(1856-1940) the son of David Halperin was admor in Vaslui in 
Romania; he had a phenomenal memory, and had an exten- 
sive knowledge of secular subjects. He was succeeded by his 
son HAYYIM DOV (1876-1957), who after residing in Vaslui 
and Bucharest emigrated to Erez Israel in 1956. The last leader 
of the Vaslui dynasty was JACOB JOSEPH SOLOMON (b. 1902), 
who settled in Tel Aviv. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.M. Hillmann, Beit Yisrael (1907); A.D. 
Twersky, Sefer ha-YaHas mi-Tchernobil ve-Ruzhyn (1938); E.E. Dorf, 
Ateret Tiferet Yisrael (1969); L.H. Grosman, Shem u-Sheerit (1943); 
Horodezky, Hasidut, index; A.J. Bromberg, Mi-Gedolei ha-Hasidut, 


6 (1967°); Yeshuot Yisrael (19557). 
[Itzhak Alfassi] 


RYBACK, ISSACHAR (1897-1935), Russian-French art- 
ist. Ryback was born in the Ukrainian town of Elisavetgrad 
(now Kirovo) and studied at the Academy in Kiev. After the 
Revolution of 1917, the central committee of the Jewish Cul- 
tural League in Kiev appointed him as drawing teacher. Ry- 
back visited the Jewish farm colonies that had sprung up in 
the Ukraine under the new regime. The fruit of this journey 
was a portfolio, On the Jewish Fields of the Ukraine (1926), with 
reproductions of drawings and paintings. He showed strong 
sunburned men and women as opposed to the pale and wan 
Jews he had known in Kirovo. In 1926 he went to Paris, where 
he became a success, and in 1935, Wildenstein, the art dealer, 
planned a large retrospective exhibition of his work. On the 
eve of the opening Ryback died suddenly. 

Ryback learned a great deal from the French cubists as 
well as from the German expressionists. Most of his work, 
however, is devoted to themes remembered from his youth. 
The murder of his father by Cossack bands in a pogrom be- 
came a kind of obsession. Ryback drew and painted much the 
same subjects favored by Chagall, with whom his talent bears 
comparison. His manner, however, was more somber and 
more tragic. In addition to drawings, paintings, and prints, he 
left a series of delightful small ceramic figures, representing 
folk types of the shtetl. Ryback House, displaying the finest ex- 
amples of the artist’s work, was opened in 1962 at Ramat Yosef 
in Israel. The collection was donated by his widow, Sonia, who 
became the director of this small, but important, museum. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Cogniat, J. Ryback (Fr., 1934). 
[Alfred Werner] 


RYDER, WINONA (Winona Horowitz, 1971- ), U.S. film 
actress. Born in Winona, Minnesota, Ryder grew up on a com- 
mune in California. When she was 10, her parents enrolled 
her in acting classes at the American Conservatory Theater 
in San Francisco. She appeared in such popular films as: Bee- 
tlejuice (1988), Heathers (1989), Edward Scissorhands (1990), 
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Mermaids (1990), and Night on Earth (1991). At age 22, Ryder 
achieved the status of one of Hollywood's most sought-after 
actresses, with starring roles in Francis Ford Coppola’s Drac- 
ula (1992) and Martin Scorsese’s Age of Innocence (1993), for 
which she received an Oscar nomination for Best Support- 
ing Actress. Ryder went on to act in such films as: The House 
of Spirits (1993), Reality Bites (1994), Little Women (Oscar 
nomination for Best Actress, 1994), How to Make an Ameri- 
can Quilt. (1995), The Crucible (1996), Alien: Resurrection 
(1997), Celebrity (1998), Girl, Interrupted (1999), Autumn in 
New York (2000), Mr. Deeds (2002), Simone (2002), and The 
Darwin Awards (2005). She also produced and narrated the 
2003 documentary The Day My God Died about the child sex 
slave trade in India. 

In 1996 she was nominated for a Grammy for her reading 
of the audio book of The Diary of Anne Frank. In 1997 Ryder 
was named one of the 50 Most Beautiful People in the World 
by People magazine. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Goodall, Winona Ryder: The Biog- 
raphy (1998); D. Thompson, Winona Ryder (1996). 

[Jonathan Licht / Ruth Beloff (2"¢ ed.)] 


RYMANOW, town in Rzeszow province, S.E. Poland. It is as- 
sumed that the town developed out of a colony of prisoners 
of war who settled there in the 15" century. The Jewish com- 
munity was formed soon after the town was founded. Most 
of the Jews were merchants of wines imported from Hungary. 
About 1594 the Council of Four Lands (see *Councils of the 
Lands) debated the matter, and as a result, the community was 
warned by Meir b. Gedaliah of *Lublin to be careful about li- 
bation wine. At first the council intended to forbid the Jews 
entirely to deal in such wine, but since it was their main oc- 
cupation a decision was made finally to issue just a warning. 
In connection with their commerce the Jews of Rymanow had 
to visit Krasno, a town in the same province, which had the 
privilege of excluding Jews (de non tolerandis Judaeis). This 
led to tensions between them and the townsmen of Krasno. 
In the 17 and 18" centuries the municipality of Krasno al- 
lowed its townsmen to rob and even put to death any Jew from 
Rymanow who attended the fair at Krasno. At the beginning 
of the 17" century, the Jews of Rymanow were prosecuted by 
the bishop of Przemysl for the alleged profaning of Christian 
festivals; the bishop won the suit. In 1765 there were 1,015 Jews 
in Rymanow (42.8% of the total population). At the beginning 
of the 19" century, as a result of the activity of R. Hirsch Me- 
sharet, mentioned in 1838 by the head of the police in Lvov 
as having great influence on the Jews of Galicia, Rymanow 
became an important Hasidic center. It was the seat of the 
Zaddikim Menahem Mendel *Rymanower and his disciple 
Zevi Hirsch *Rymanower. The dwelling of the Hasidic rabbi, 
and the synagogue, erected in the 16" or 17° century, were 
the finest buildings in the town. At the end of the 19 century, 
Jewish communal life in Rymanow expanded. 

This continued when Rymanow reverted to independent 
Poland after World War 1. Controversies arose, however, es- 
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pecially between *Agudat Israel and the Zionists. In the 1930s 
Agudat Israel gained the majority within the community 
council, whereas in the elections to the municipal council in 
early 1939 the Zionists won three out of the five places reserved 
for Jews. Because of the anti-Jewish *boycott in the 1930s, the 
Jews suffered economically; in 1938 Jews were not permitted 
to deal in tobacco, a state-owned monopoly in Poland. The 
Jewish population numbered 1,391 (42.8% of the total) in 1865, 
and 1,412 (39.9%) in 1921. 

[Shimshon Leib Kirshenboim] 
Holocaust Period 
After the outbreak of World War 11, when the Germans occu- 
pied Rymanow at the end of September 1939, they issued an 
order for almost all the Jews in Rymanow to move within 24 
hours to the Soviet-occupied area on the east bank of the River 
San. Only a small number were permitted to remain in the 
city. Many of those who went to the Soviet area were deported 
in the summer of 1940 to the Soviet interior. Those remain- 
ing in Rymanow were compelled by the Germans to pay fines, 
and subjected to confiscation of property and forced labor. 
On Aug. 1, 1942, all Jewish males aged 14 to 35 were deported 
to the Plaszow labor camp, where many met their deaths. On 
Aug. 13, 1942, the remainder of the Jewish community was de- 


ported to the *Belzec death camp. 
[Aharon Weiss] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yad Vashem Archives. 


RYMANOWER (of Rymanow), MENAHEM MENDEL 
(d. 1815), hasidic zaddik. A pupil of *Elimelech of Lyzhansk, 
he was born in Przytyk but spent most of his life in Rymanow. 
Hasidic tradition relates that in his youth he attended vari- 
ous yeshivot, finally settling at that of Shmelke of Nikolsburg 
(Mikulov). Legends about Menahem Mendel are included 
in stories concerning his pupil, Naphtali Zevi *Ropshitser. 
An ascetic, he became known for his regulations dealing 
with women’s dress; he also instituted regulations concern- 
ing weights and measures. According to legend, he saw the 
Napoleonic wars as the battles of Gog and Magog which will 
precede redemption and the coming of the Messiah and he 
prayed for Napoleon's victory. Menahem Mendel appears in 
*David of Makow’s list (1798-1800) of the cursed zaddikim of 
the generation (Shever Poshe’im, in M. Wilensky’s Hasidim u- 
Mitnaggedim, 2 (1970), 102). 

Menahem Mendel’s works are Ilana de-Hayyei (1908), a 
commentary on the Pentateuch; Menahem Ziyyon (1851), ser- 
mons for Sabbath and festivals, collected by his pupil Ezekiel 
*Panet; Divrei Menahem (1863), sermons for Sabbath; Ateret 
Menahem (1910), practical talks and interpretations of the law; 
and Torat Menahem (1876), sermons on the weekly portions. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Buber, Tales of the Hasidim, 2 (1966°) 
123-38; idem, Gog u-Magog (19677); L.I. Newman, Hasidic Anthology 
(1963), index s.v. Rimanover The Menachem Mendel; Dubnov, Hasidut, 
318-9, 458; Horodezky, Hasidut, index; M.E. Gutman, R. Mendel mi- 
Rymanow (1953); idem, Mi-Gedolei ha-Hasidut, 3-4 (1931); L.H. Gros- 


man, Shem u-Sherit (1943), 101. 
[Esther (Zweig) Liebes] 
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RYMANOWER, ZEVI HIRSH (1778-1847), Hasidic leader 
known as “Hirsh Mesharet” (“Hirsh the Attendant”). He was 
born in Dombrowa and learned tailoring as a boy. Under 
the influence of Moses of Przeworsk he became a Hasid and 
disciple of Mendel Rymanower. After the latter’s death he 
stayed with Naphtali Zevi *Ropshitser for about 12 years, was 
recognized as his successor in 1827, and became known as a 
miracle-worker. His only son, Joseph ha-Kohen Rymanower 
(d. 1913), was his successor. Beerot ha-Mayim (1894), edited 
by A.A. Kanarvogel, contains Zevi Hirsh’s sermons on the 
daily portions of the Torah and those for Sabbath and fes- 
tivals. Between the sermons, the editor included tales about 
Zevi Hirsh, adding at the end of the book a collection of ser- 
mons called Yikkavu ha-Mayim by Zevi Hirsh and some other 
Hasidic leaders. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Kamelhaar, Sefer Mevasser Tov (1900); M. 
Buber, Tales of the Hasidim, 2 (1966°), 738-47; L.I. Newman, Hasidic 
Anthology (1963), index s.v. Rimanover Hirsch; Horodezky, Hasidut, 
4 (1951), 112; L.H. Grosman, Shem u-Sheerit (1943), 101. 


[Esther (Zweig) Liebes] 


RYPIN, town in Budgoszcz province, N. central Poland; from 
1815 until World War 1 within Russia. In 1799 the Jews of Rypin 
were granted civic rights and freedoms by the municipal coun- 
cil, which sought to improve the economic situation of the 
town with their assistance. Henceforward the Jewish popula- 
tion increased, numbering 517 (35% of the total population) 
in 1827; 1,024 (47.8%) in 1856; 1,706 (38.6%) in 1897; and 2,791 
(38.6%) in 1921. The Jews developed commerce and crafts in 
the town. After World War 1, 300 Jewish families (about 60% 
of the total Jewish population) were engaged in commerce, 
and 25% in the crafts. In the 1930s their economic situation 
was undermined, however, as a result of a campaign launched 
by antisemites. 

The community was organized on democratic principles 
after World War 1. In the first elections to the council held in 
1924, as well as in those of 1931 and 1936, the Zionists obtained 
a majority, although the Hasidim had considerable influence 
within the Jewish population. Noteworthy of the community's 
rabbis were Nahum Manasseh Guttentag-Tavyomi, who ap- 
pears to have participated in the Polish uprising of 1863, and 
Asher Gershon Luria, rabbi of the town for 40 years (d. 1932). 
There was a network of Jewish schools and cultural institutions 
of various kinds. Modern social and cultural activity began 
under the German occupation of World War 1. 


[Shimshon Leib Kirshenboim] 


Holocaust Period 

During the Nazi occupation, Rypin was part of Reichsgau 
Danzig-Westpreussen by Hitler’s decree of Oct. 26, 1939. Be- 
fore the outbreak of World War 11, Rypin had nearly 2,500 
Jews. Before the Germans entered on September 8, many Jews 
escaped, but trickled back afterward. Some 100-150 refugees 
who returned were probably shot on the outskirts of town. 
In September and October 1939, several Jews were arrested 
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and some leading persons were murdered. The Germans set 
the main synagogue and bet midrash on fire. The Germans 
arrested the president of the community, Shimeon Kron (or 
Kran), for starting the fire, and the community was obliged 
to pay a high “contribution” (or fine). A large number of Jews, 
especially youth, escaped to the Soviet-occupied territories. 
The remaining Jews, ordered by the German authorities to 
leave the town in the middle of November 1939, became dis- 
persed in various towns — *Mlawa, *Ciechanow, *Plonsk, 
Szrensk, and others. Some went to Warsaw. After this exodus, 
the Germans destroyed the two Jewish cemeteries. About 280 
Jews from Rypin survived the Holocaust, including 180 who 
eventually returned from the Soviet Union, and 65 who sur- 
vived in labor and concentration camps. The remainder had 
“Aryan” documents or were hidden by Christians. A number 
of the survivors returned to Rypin in 1945-46 but remained 
only a short time. Most of them emigrated. 


[Danuta Dombrowska] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sefer Rypin (Heb., Yid., Eng., 1962), a memo- 
rial book; S. Huberband, Kiddush ha-Shem (1969), 294. 


RYSHKANY (formerly Ryshkanovca, Rom. Rascani), town 
in N. Moldova. Ryshkany developed into an urban community 
during the 19» century as a result of the large Jewish settle- 
ment in Bessarabia at that time. In 1897 there were 2,247 Jews 
(69% of the total population) in the town, and in 1930 there 
were 2,055 (66% of the total). In the 1930s the communal in- 
stitutions included a kindergarten and an elementary school, 
both maintained by the *Tarbut organization. The community 
was destroyed when the Germans and Romanians entered 
Bessarabia in July 1941. In 1970 the Jewish population was es- 


timated at about 150 families. 
[Eliyahu Feldman] 


°RYSSEL, VICTOR (1849-1905), German Protestant Bible 
critic who taught at the University of Leipzig. The fruit of his 
activity as teacher appeared in writings on exegesis, herme- 
neutics, theology, and particularly in commentaries on the 
Bible and the Apocrypha. 

For “Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Handbuch zum Alten Tes- 
tament; he revised A. *Dillmann’s Exodus-Leviticus (1897°) 
and E. Bertheau’s Esra, Nechemia und Esther (18877). His stud- 
ies of the Prayer of Manasseh, the Additions to Esther, Eccle- 
siasticus, the Syriac Apocalypse of Baruch, and the Greek 
Apocalypse of Baruch, all of which appear in E. Kautzsch, 
Die Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen des Alten Testaments 
(1900; 1921), represent the classic German investigation of 


this literature. 
[Zev Garber] 


RYVEL (pseudonym of Raphael Lévy; 1898-1972), Tunisian 
author and educator. He was born in *Tunis and received 
pedagogical training at the Ecole Normale Israélite Orientale 
(ENIO), the teachers’ school of the *Alliance Israélite Univer- 
selle (a1v). After completing his training, Ryvel returned to 
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*Tunisia where he taught at the a1u primary school in Sousse. 
He was later recruited to teach at the aru boys’ schools in 
*Casablanca and Tunis. In the latter city, he served as the 
school’s principal. Ryvel belonged to a small nucleus of a1u 
teachers that often opposed that organization's hostility or 
indifference to Zionism. He was instrumental in promoting 
aspects of modern Hebrew studies at the Tunis school. Dur- 
ing this time he published more than a dozen books of sto- 
ries, poems, and plays on Tunisian daily Jewish life, many of 
which were performed. His most representative works are La 
hara conte (1920), a compilation of essays dealing with life in 
the Jewish ghetto, Terre d’Israél (1927), and Lenfant de l’Oukala, 
also on Jewish quarter folklore, for which he received the im- 
portant Prix de Carthage in 1931. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Elmaleh in: Mahberet, 14:5-7 (1965); A. 
Alcalay, “Intellectual Life,” in: R.S. Simon, M.M. Laskier, S. Reguer 
(eds.), The Jews of the Middle East and North Africa in Modern Times 
(2003), 107; H. Saadoun, “Tunisia,” in: ibid., 450. 


[Michael M. Laskier (24 ed.)] 


RZESZOW (Pol. Rzeszow; Heb. Risha), capital of Rzeszow 
province, S.E. Poland. Until the 18 century Rzeszow was a pri- 
vate city; its last owners, the Lubomirsky family, ruled the city 
until the Austrian annexation in 1772. The Jewish community 
of Rzeszow dates back to the 156 century. Jewish settlement 
there was authorized by King Stephen Bathory. The commu- 
nity was heavily taxed and was subject to various restrictions 
on commerce and crafts. In the 17" century, a synagogue was 
erected (later known as the “old” synagogue) and a cemetery 
was opened. Within the framework of the *Councils of the 
Lands, Rzeszow belonged to the Land of “Russia.” At the begin- 
ning of the 18" century, a controversy broke out between the 
Rzeszow and *Przemysl communities over R. Ezekiel Joshua 
Feivel Fraenkel-Teomim, who was first rabbi of Przemysl and 
subsequently moved to Rzeszow. The Przemysl community 
then deprived him of his office as rabbi of the province (galil) 
and elected Samuel Mendelowicz of Lvov rabbi of the Przemysl 
community and the province. The controversy was debated at 
a convention of the provincial council of Przemysl in 1715 and 
at a convention of the Land of “Russia” at Jaroslav. Following 
the dispute, the Rzeszow community broke away from the pro- 
vincial council and constituted itself an independent entity in 
relation to the Council of the Four Lands. The amount of tax 
which the Rzeszow community paid the Council in 1715-19 
shows that it was then a large community. In the middle of 
the 18" century, the budget of the community amounted to 
17,000 zlotys. At that time most of the city’s shops were Jewish- 
owned. Cloth trade and goldsmithing were exclusively Jewish 
occupations, and the high quality of their products was known 
throughout Europe. “Rzeszow gold” was noted at fairs. The 
Jewish seal engravers there also became celebrated and they 
supplied the courts at Stockholm and St. Petersburg. A non- 
Jewish traveler in Rzeszow in the middle of the 19"* century 
referred to Rzeszow as the “little Jerusalem.” Various economic 
and political restrictions remained in force until the Austrian 
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revolution in 1848. By the end of the 19" and beginning of the 
20" centuries, the Jews of Rzeszow enjoyed equal rights and 
participated in municipal and parliamentary elections. 

The Jewish population numbered 1,202 in 1765; 3,375 
(c. 75% of the total) in 1800; 7,000 (38.2%) in 1900; 8,000 
(36.3%) in 1910; and 11,228 in 1931. 

The *Haskalah movement was particularly influential 
there. Its early maskilim included Wilhelm Turteltaub. Prom- 
inent in Hebrew literature were Moses David Geschwind 
(1846-1905), a translator of the Polish poet J. Slowacki into 
Hebrew, and Abraham Abba Appelbaum (1861-1933), an early 
member of the Hovevei Zion in Galicia and founder of the 
first Hebrew school in the city, who wrote historical essays in 
the field of Jewish history in Italy. 

Hasidism began to spread in Rzeszow in the 19" century. 
A large synagogue was built in the 19" century, as well as a 
hospital, old age home, and charitable and cultural institu- 
tions. The rabbis of the community included Samuel Ha-Levi 
(d. 1729), son-in-law of R. *Isaac b. Eliakim of Poznan (Posen), 
and Jacob *Reischer, head of the yeshivah and author of Shevut 
Yaakov, who also served as rabbi in *Worms. The later rabbis 
include Aaron b. Nathan *Lewin, who was a representative of 
*Agudat Israel in the Polish Sejm. In the 20" century there was 
large-scale Zionist activity and Zionists were members of the 
community council, replacing the assimilationists. Hebrew 
was taught in the kindergartens, and a Hebrew school estab- 
lished in the Bet ha-Am. The latter became a center for young 
Zionist pioneers. Zionist organizations were established, such 
as Shulamit, a Zionist women’s organization. 


[Klara Maayan] 
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Holocaust Period 

On the outbreak of World War 11, there were about 14,000 
Jews in Rzeszow. The German army entered the city on Sept. 
10, 1939, and the anti-Jewish reign of terror began. In De- 
cember 1941 a closed ghetto was established in Rzeszow. On 
July 7-13, 1942, the first mass deportation took place: about 
14,000 Jews from the entire district of Rzeszow were concen- 
trated in the ghetto and immediately deported together with 
some 8,000 Jews from the city to the *Belzec death camp. At 
the time of the deportation, 238 Jews were shot for offer- 
ing passive resistance, while another 1,000 were taken to the 
nearby Rudna Forest and executed there. On Aug. 8, 1942, 
about 1,000 women and children were deported from the 
ghetto to the Peikinia concentration camp, where all of them 
were exterminated shortly afterward. In November 1942 only 
about 3,000 Jews still remained in the ghetto, which was 
transformed into a forced-labor camp and divided into two 
isolated parts: “a” for slave laborers, and “B” for members of 
their families. In September 1943 part A was transferred to 
the forced-labor camp of Szebnia, where the majority of the 
inmates met their death; part B was liquidated in Novem- 
ber 1943, when all the inmates were deported to *Auschwitz 
and exterminated. Only about 600 Jews remained in a local 
forced-labor camp until July 1944. Some of them succeeded in 
escaping and hiding themselves in the nearby forests; others 
were deported to Germany. Jewish life was not reconstituted 


in Rzeszow after the war. 
[Stefan Krakowski] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Moshe Yaari-Wald (ed.), Sefer Zikkaron li- 
Kehillat Risha (Heb., some Yid. and Eng., 1967). 
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Illuminated initial letter “S” of 
the word Salvus at the opening of 
Psalm 68 (Vulgate; 69 according 
to the Masoretic text) in the Bo- 
hun Psalter, 14" century. The four 
scenes from the story of David 
are, top left, the Ark being car- 
ried up to Jerusalem (11 Sam. 6:1- 
15); right, Michal watches David 
dancing before the Ark (ibid., 
16); bottom left, David reproves 
Michal for her criticism of him 
(ibid., 20-23); right, the prophet 
Nathan assures David of the en- 
durance of his kingdom (11 Sam. 
16). London, British Museum, EG 
3277, fol. 46v. 


SAA-SAM 





SAAD (Heb. 19; “Buttress”), kibbutz in southern Israel, on 
the border of the Negev, 4 mi. (6 km.) southeast of Gaza, af- 
filiated with Ha-Kibbutz ha-Dati. Saad was founded in 1947 
by *Youth Aliyah graduates from Germany and Austria. The 
settlers were joined by Israeli-born youth and immigrants 
from various countries. In the *War of Independence Sa’ad 
was completely leveled in long and bitter battles with the in- 
vading Egyptian army. The settlers held out in underground 
dugouts. After the war they built the village anew about 1 mi. 
(2 km.) further east. Saad then developed intensive farming 
with irrigation from the Yarkon-Negev line and, later, from the 
National Water Carrier. The economy was based on livestock, 
field crops, citrus and other fruit, poultry, and dairy cattle. 
The kibbutz also had plants manufacturing plastic shrinkwrap 
film for packaging, as well as popcorn products and pet food. 
Other enterprises were a fashion outlet, a handmade jewelry 
workshop, and an auto service center. In 1970 there were 530 
inhabitants; in 2002, 582. 
WEBSITE: www.saad.org. il. 
[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 
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SAADI, JUDAH BEN SOLOMON (c. 1665-1740), av bet din 
in *San‘a after the return of the Jews from exile in *Mawza‘. 
During Sa‘adrs lifetime the dispute over the version of prayers 
to be adopted in *Yemen broke out. He and R. Yahya Salih 
(Maharis) fought for the original Yemenite version (baladi), 
and against the Sephardi version (shami), which had spread 
with the introduction of printed siddurim. Some opinions 
have attributed to him the work Dofi ha-Zeman (“Fault of the 
Times”), a history of Yemenite Jewry during the years 1717-26 
(see *Saadi, Said b. Solomon). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tikhlal, Ez Hayyim, 1 (1894), introd. 
[Yehuda Ratzaby] 


SAADIAH (Said; c. 16‘ century), poet. Saadiah ranks among 
the group of early Yemenite poets. His poetry is distinguished 
for its motifs, style, and form, which later, during the Mashta 
period (17 century), became the principal elements of Ye- 
menite poetry. 

The subjects of his poetry are the Sabbath, the festivals, 
exile and redemption, friendship, and *Kabbalah. His poetry 
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is mostly written in Hebrew. His poem La-Ner ve-li- Vesamim, 
a Havdalah for the conclusion of the Sabbath, is still recited 
in the homes of Yemenite Jews. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.Z. Idelsohn and H. Torczyner (eds.), Shirei 


Teiman (1930), 34-41. 
[Yehuda Ratzaby] 


SAADIAH BEN JOSEPH HA-LEVI (16 century), Ye- 
menite rabbi, poet, and paytan. Saadiah was one of the lead- 
ing scholars of his time in *San‘a (and later in Jiblah). He com- 
posed piyyutim and poems. 

Several of his piyyutim, including one on the Akedah (the 
binding of Isaac), were published or mentioned by H. Brody, 
D. Sassoon, and A.Z. Idelsohn (see bibliography). *Zecha- 
riah al-Dahiri composed a panegyric in his honor, published 
in the Sefer ha-Musar, in which he notes that Saadiah lived 
in San‘a at the time of the persecutions of 1568 and describes 
the latter’s greatness in Torah. He may possibly be the Saadiah 
b. Joseph whose piyyut was published in the *Aleppo prayer 
book of 1527. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Brody, in: Kobez al Jad, 6 (1894), 12-14, 
27-29; D. Sassoon, in: KS, 2 (1925/26), 258-64; 3 (1926/27), 168-71; A.Z. 
Idelsohn and H. Torczyner (eds.), Shirei Teiman (1930), 256-62; Zech- 
ariah al-Dahiri, Sefer ha-Musar, ed. by Y. Ratzaby (1965), index. 


SAADIAH (Ben Joseph) GAON (882-942), greatest scholar 
and author of the geonic period and important leader of Bab- 
ylonian Jewry. Saadiah was born in Pithom (Abu Suweir), in 
the Faiyum district in Egypt. Little is known about his family 
except that his opponents slandered his father because he was 
not a scholar and earned his living from manual labor. Perhaps 
there is some truth to his opponents’ claim that his father was 
banished from Egypt and died in Jaffa, but no reason for this 
expulsion is given. It is noteworthy that Sherira Gaon refers to 
Saadiah’s father with respect (Iggeret Rav Sherira Gaon, ed. by 
B.M. Lewin (1921), 112). The information given on the mem- 
bers of his family, apart from his wife and children, is mere 
speculation. While there is no doubt that in his youth he al- 
ready displayed outstanding talents both as an author and in 
communal activity, there is scant information about his teach- 
ers, whether in Jewish studies or in Greco- Arabic philoso- 
phy. The Arab writer Mas’udi states that when Saadiah was in 
Erez Israel, he studied under Abu Kathir Yahya b. Zechariah 
al-Katib of Tiberias. However, earlier than that, when he still 
lived in Egypt, he had already written two books (see below) 
and corresponded with R. Isaac b. Solomon “Israeli of Kair- 
ouan. It is therefore certain that when he left Egypt he was al- 
ready a learned scholar of Torah and secular sciences, and had 
left behind many disciples. There is no information about him 
between the years 905, when he wrote his responsum to Anan 
(see below), and 921; nor are the reasons for his departure 
from Egypt clear. From a fragment of a letter written in the 
summer of that year it is known that he was then in Aleppo, 
from where he proceeded to Baghdad, and, as stated above, it 
is known that he had been in Erez Israel. 
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From 921 Saadiah appears as the leading protagonist in 
an ongoing bitter struggle between Aaron *Ben Meir, head of 
the Jerusalem academy, and the leaders of the Jewish commu- 
nities in Babylonia. In 922 (4682) Ben Meir announced that 
Passover that year would fall on Sunday, and not on Tuesday as 
accepted according to the Babylonian calendar, and therefore 
that Rosh Ha-Shanah would fall on Tuesday and not Thurs- 
day. These changes would also affect the fixing of the days of 
the other holidays during the year 923/4 (see *Calendar). Ben 
Meir also deviated from accepted practice of midday as the 
deciding line for the declaration of the new moon. Scholars 
agree that the head of the Jerusalem academy did not devi- 
ate from the norm willingly. It is not clear on what or whose 
authority he based this deviation and he upheld a tradition 
that recognized the sole right of Erez Israel to declare new 
moons and holidays. Ben Meir sincerely believed in the hal- 
akhic rightness of his acts. In his demand that the Babylonian 
authorities accept his view, he claimed the prerogative both 
of halakhah and of Erez Israel; perhaps he hoped to magnify 
the importance of the academy which he headed. Saadiah and 
his followers, however, denied the validity of Ben Meir’s argu- 
ments. Possibly while he was still in Erez Israel, Saadiah be- 
came aware that he and Ben Meir differed with regard to the 
calendar and he consequently wrote to Yehudai b. Nahman 
Gaon regarding the fixing of the calendar. 

While Saadiah was still in Aleppo, he was informed by 
some students who came from Baghdad of Ben Meir’s inten- 
tions, and he attempted to dissuade him from implementing 
it. Ben Meir, however, did not heed his advice. He considered 
his intended act as being of supreme importance and refused 
to heed demands that he abandon it. On the contrary, he felt 
obliged at all costs to defend the sole right of Jerusalem to es- 
tablish the new moon and fix the calendar; he thus demanded 
that Babylonian Jewry act in accordance with his instructions, 
as all previous generations had depended on Jerusalem for the 
necessary information on this matter. The Babylonian authori- 
ties had in fact acknowledged the authority of the Jerusalem 
academy in this matter in 855 (Mann, Egypt, 1 (1920), 52-53; 2 
(1922), 41-47). On his instructions his son declared from the 
Mount of Olives that in 4682 (921) Rosh Ha-Shanah would 
fall on Thursday, and Passover on Sunday. The leaders of the 
Jewish community in Babylonia were shaken by the danger 
of an impending schism in the Jewish community. In spite of 
their previous differences, the exilarch and the geonim agreed 
that Ben Meir must be prevented from carrying out his plan. 
Saadiah, who had returned to Babylonia, sent letters to Ben 
Meir and his colleagues, which at first were couched in con- 
ciliatory language, but to no avail. In a letter full of bitterness 
Ben Meir accused his former supporters of abandoning him 
to submit to the Babylonian authorities, and stated that under 
no circumstances would he change his mind. The controversy 
continued and the schism materialized. From a statement by 
the Karaite *Sahl b. Mazliah, who gleefully recorded the oc- 
casion, and by a Christian who mentions it in passing, it is 
known that the Jews in Erez Israel observed Rosh Ha-Shanah 
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in 4683 (922) on Tuesday, and the Jews in Babylonia, on Thurs- 
day, and it can be assumed that in both countries there were 
those who adhered to different days. The controversy grew in 
bitterness and invective and Ben Meir lost ground. The ac- 
tion of the Babylonian scholars in defending their tradition 
prevented people from following the head of the Palestinian 
academy, and caused some who had previously followed him 
to desert him. Saadiah was requested to compose a detailed 
account on the event which would serve as a reminder to Jews, 
and accordingly wrote Sefer ha-Zikkaron, which was read in 
public in Elul 922. The duration of the schism after 923 and 
the manner in which it was resolved cannot be determined. 
Ben Meir continued as head of the academy but Saadiah and 
the Babylonian leaders had achieved victory, and he was con- 
sidered one of the greatest authorities in the field of fixing the 
calendar. He wrote Sefer ha-Moadim, which gives a complete 
account of the dispute. 

It would appear that immediately on his arrival in Babylo- 
nia in 922, Saadiah was appointed to the yeshivah of Pumbed- 
ita, as from that year his letters bear his signature along with 
the title *resh (“head of”) kallah or *alluf. After the Ben Meir 
controversy had subsided, Saadiah found time for literary 
work and several of his works were written in the 920s. His 
talents and personality attracted many, and some of the im- 
portant leaders in Baghdad were his colleagues and aides, 
among them Sahl b. Netira, a wealthy merchant esteemed by 
the authorities. When the question of the continuation of the 
academy of Sura was under discussion, Saadiah’s name was 
proposed. The famous academy had been through a difficult 
period. The honor in which it had been held had declined. 
His predecessor, R. Yom Tov Kahana b. Mar Rav Jacob, who 
headed it for ten years, was a weaver by calling, and after 
his death it was suggested that the academy be closed down 
completely and the students transferred to Pumbedita. The 
exilarch *David b. Zakkai, however, decided to maintain the 
Sura academy. At first, however, R. Nathan the son of Yehudai 
Gaon was appointed alluf but he died before he could take up 
the office (Iggeret Ray Sherira Gaon, 112). The exilarch then 
wished to appoint Saadiah. According to *Nathan ha-Bavli, 
there were other candidates, and perhaps there is a historical 
basis to the report that the exilarch had to decide whether to 
appoint R. Zemah b. Shahin (“because he was wellborn and 
learned”) or Saadiah (Neubauer, Chronicles, 2 (1895), 80). 
The family connections of the former certainly were taken 
into consideration. Most of the geonim came from a limited 
number of families and it was not easy to deviate from this 
tradition. Saadiah was a stranger, apparently not well con- 
nected. Although it was conceded that Saadiah was the greater 
scholar, it was difficult to ignore the characteristics enumer- 
ated by *Nissi b. Berechiah al-Nahrwani which appear in Na- 
than ha-Bavli’s report: “Although he [Saadiah] is a great man 
and a profound scholar, he is not afraid of any man and does 
not show favor to anyone because of his great knowledge, el- 
oquence, and piety” (ibid.). Saadiah’s virtues, however, deter- 
mined the exilarch’s decision. 
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His conflict with Ben Meir and his writings against her- 
etics such as *Hiwi al-Balkhi and against the Karaites had 
proved his fearlessness, his dedication to the Torah, and his 
loyalty to the exilarch. It could certainly be hoped that under 
Saadiah’s leadership the academy of Sura would be revived. 
His standing and his firmness would counterbalance *Kohen 
Zedek b. Joseph, the gaon of Pumbedita. David b. Zakkai 
thereupon appointed Saadiah head of the Sura academy in 
the spring of 928. As a precaution, the exilarch administered 
the oath to the new gaon “that he do not disobey me, or plot 
against me, or regard anyone but me as exilarch, or associate 
with any of my opponents” (A.E. Harkavy, Zikkaron la-Ris- 
honim, 1 pt. 5 (1832), 232). 

Saadiah immediately embarked upon his administrative 
work with energy and dedication. He set himself two tasks: 
to increase the number of students in the academy, and to se- 
cure the financial needs of the institution. To achieve the lat- 
ter, he employed the methods of his predecessors (and to an 
even greater extent of his successors), of requesting aid from 
the Jewish communities far and near. Abraham *Ibn Daud re- 
ports in the name of R. Meir ibn Bibas that Saadiah sent a let- 
ter to Spain, “to the communities of Cordoba, Elvira, Lucena... 
and all the Jewish communities in its vicinity” (Sefer ha-Qab- 
balah (G.D. Cohen, ed., 1967), 79). Of special significance are 
the two successive requests he sent to Egypt, “to the Jewish 
communities in the city of Fostat” (B.M. Lewin, in: Ginzei Ke- 
dem, 2 (1963) 34, 35), the first containing the greetings of the 
head of the academy, his son Sheerit, and the allufim, as well 
as the rest of the scholars of the academy and the “important 
and esteemed burghers of Baghdad.” He further says that the 
aforesaid “burghers,” “the sons of Mar Rav Netira and Mar 
Rav Aaron,’ will help him in obtaining any request from the 
government. Saadiah also urged the Jews in Egypt to main- 
tain contact with him, in order that he could regard himself 
as the acknowledged leader of all Jewry. The second letter re- 
fers with satisfaction to his early leadership of the academy; 
it is composed entirely of admonitions and moral instruction 
to the people (every verse begins with the phrase “the chil- 
dren of Israel”) and is written in a tone of authority. Saadiah 
openly requested support for the academy in both letters. He 
also gathered the members of the academy who had left or had 
moved to Pumbedita during Sura’s decline and restored it to 
its former glory. Saadiah’s character aided him in his energetic 
fulfillment of his task. Whatever one thinks of the grave ac- 
cusations against him leveled by David b. Zakkai, it must be 
conceded that while Saadiah was Gaon he was not intimidated 
by those in power and did not show favoritism. 

His ways and deeds probably stimulated envy and com- 
plaints on the part of the exilarch. Only on the assumption 
that there already existed tension between Saadiah and the 
exilarch prior to their final quarrel is it possible to under- 
stand how a single incident could have provoked a bitter and 
difficult dispute. According to Nathan ha-Bavli (Neubauer, 
ibid., 80-81), Saadiah refused to confirm the terms of settle- 
ment of a will which would greatly benefit the exilarch. At 
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English majority population was the result of neither con- 
scious assimilationist pressure nor ideological choice. So small 
a Jewish population, with fewer women than men among it, 
inevitably had a considerable rate of intermarriage. A recent 
study of Jewish marriage before 1840 has shown that at least 
one in seven colonial Jews and their immediate descendants 
married unconverted Christians; after that year, in the fourth 
and fifth generations of colonial Jewish families, intermarriage 
was so dominant that most of these families disappeared from 
the Jewish community. Ideological factors were clearly sec- 
ondary in this situation, for what increased assimilation was 
the family’s length of the residence in a society almost totally 
open, at that point, to its handful of Jews. Isaac Harby, who 
led in the creation of a reformed synagogue in Charleston in 
1824, wrote two years later that not all who agreed with him 
had joined his group, but that “the Jews born in Carolina are 
mostly of our way of thinking” and that the only consideration 
that kept them in the Orthodox synagogue was “a tender re- 
gard for the opinions and feelings of their parents.” 

The situation of the second major wave of Jewish im- 
migration to the United States, which arrived in the middle 
of the 19" century, was significantly different. The American 
majority had crystallized as an assimilating force. Some of 
the rabbis among the Central European Jews who were then 
arriving in the United States had participated in the early 
stirrings of Reform Judaism in Europe; they believed in ac- 
culturation, even in religious practices, as a desirable value. 
Their efforts went unchecked by an entrenched Orthodox es- 
tablishment. In the first generation after their arrival, many of 
these new immigrants lived out their secular lives not among 
the American majority, but in the more accessible environ- 
ment of the gentile German immigrants; but this soon passed. 
Their American-born children looked to the world of their 
economic peers in American business for their social envi- 
ronment. The choice of life styles was not a problem until the 
1870s, when the first signs of social antisemitism appeared. 
The Gentile nouveau riche were establishing their prestige on 
other than economic grounds, and they began by excluding 
the quite visible, even more recently enriched German Jews. 
In 1876 the first known advertisement by a resort hotel that it 
was barring Jews was printed in the New York Tribune, and in 
the next year the prominent banker Joseph Seligman was ex- 
cluded as a Jew from the Grand Union Hotel in Saratoga. This 
kind of discrimination increased in the next several decades. 
Those Jews who remained identifiable as such turned to creat- 
ing a network of social and philanthropic institutions within 
which they could live a life that largely paralleled that of their 
gentile peers. Their isolation, therefore, was partly willed and 
partly forced. This social ghetto was dominated by the ideals 
of middle class liberalism and by a special concern for the lat- 
est Jewish arrivals - those from Eastern Europe. The German- 
Jewish elite continued to dominate and to provide most of the 
social services for the American Jewish community during the 
period between 1881 and World War 1, when almost three mil- 
lion Jews came to the United States from Eastern Europe. By 
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the 1920s, however, the German group was clearly losing its 
hold for at least two reasons. The new immigrants and their 
children were losing their “strangeness,” beginning to achieve 
some power in their own right, and growing ever less willing 
to accept the tutelage of the German-Jewish “Uptown.” Some 
of the German-Jewish leadership associated itself within the 
new Jewish masses; larger numbers, however, were follow- 
ing after the pattern of the colonial Jews, so that by the third 
generation the rate of intermarriage was large enough as to 
bring into question the continued existence of many of these 
families as Jews. By the end of the 19" century, a new form 
of acculturation, leading to secular apostasy, had come into 
view. Thus it had become possible to vanish as a Jew without 
accepting any other religious identity. 

The Eastern European Jewish immigrants brought with 
them the identity of a deprived national minority, sustained 
by great forces of religious, cultural, and communal cohesion. 
Political action in the name of Jewish interests, Jewish efforts 
toward social reform, pressure on society at large to regard the 
Jewish community as by right equal to all other communities, 
including the majority itself - in short, the total stance of a 
group fighting to express itself in all its peculiarities and to be 
accepted by society as such - all this became the new mode of 
American Jewish life among the immigrants and most of their 
children in the 20" century. The Yiddish language, socialism, 
union activities, Zionism, and orthodoxy in religion (locked 
in combat with other ideologies such as Marxism or atheism) 
composed the cultural temper of this mass community, which 
existed in large numbers in specific neighborhoods not only 
in New York, but also in most major American cities. 

There were two contesting views on how to bring this 
community into the larger American society. Such thinkers 
as Horace *Kallen and Mordecai M. *Kaplan envisaged the 
American society of the future as one of cultural pluralism, 
in which the descendants of various European national tradi- 
tions would retain their distinctiveness but have the ability to 
participate in an American society that is informed by many 
ethnic and religious groups. As such, they would retain and 
nurture substantial knowledge of their past and loyalty to it. 
This meant that American Jews would be able to exist as a 
separate community, as they would not be unique in this as- 
pect; and that any group membership and association would 
be purely voluntary. 

The counter theory was held by the dominant American 
Protestant cultural and political establishment; their vision 
was the model of the “melting pot,’ the notion that the ideal 
condition was one of complete assimilation in which all eth- 
nic and religious differences would disappear. Upon arrival in 
the United States the new immigrant was to undergo the pro- 
cess of Americanization as rapidly as possible and surrender 
his foreignness, that is, he was to learn to behave and live in 
imitation of the dominant modes. The older American Jew- 
ish community was overwhelmingly committed to the sec- 
ond idea, and the institutions that it created to help the Jew- 
ish newcomers, such as the Educational Alliance on the lower 
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first Saadiah was evasive and requested that Kohen Zedek, 
the head of the Pumbedita academy, should first append his 
signature, anticipating that he would not sign. When, how- 
ever, Kohen Zedek did sign, Saadiah announced his refusal to 
confirm the inheritance. There is no doubt that Saadiah acted 
in accordance with the law; his answer to the son of the exi- 
larch, “ye shall not respect persons in judgment” (Deut. 1.17), 
showed that he was conscious of his high office as an impar- 
tial judge. On the other hand, from the fact that Kohen Zedek 
confirmed the decision, it may be assumed that there was no 
definite miscarriage of justice, but that it was a controversial 
issue, which was difficult to decide. David b. Zakkai’s anger at 
Saadiah was boundless and the quarrel came out in the open. 
He deposed Saadiah, appointing *Joseph b. Jacob bar Satia as 
Gaon. Saadiah in his turn appointed another exilarch, Josiah 
Hasan, the brother of David b. Zakkai. Apparently, when the 
quarrel started, the gaon was certain of his victory. Close to 
the wealthy classes in the city, he hoped that with their influ- 
ence he would prevail in his dispute with the exilarch. None- 
theless, it seems that those interested in the quarrel, i.e., the 
members of the academy and the elite of the community, were 
divided into two camps. Nathan ha-Bavli’s statement that “all 
the wealthy in Babylonia, the academy students, and promi- 
nent members of the community were on Saadiah’s side,” as- 
sisting him financially in presenting his case to the caliph, 
his officers, and advisors (Neubauer, ibid., 80) is probably 
exaggerated. He himself states earlier that Khalaf b. Sarjado 
(*Aaron b. Joseph Sargado; Sarjado) had assisted the exilarch 
and that the head of the Pumbedita academy supported him. 
Until 932, Saadiah was in a strong, if not a dominant, posi- 
tion. At that time he wrote the first version of Sefer ha-Galui 
in flowery Hebrew. The work exudes self-confidence. Ina let- 
ter attacking Saadiah (Harkavy, ibid., 227), the gaon’s conduct 
during those years is criticized. However, when the caliph al- 
Kahir (932-934) assumed the throne, his fortune changed. The 
caliph needed money badly and Aaron Sarjados contribution 
decided the issue. The sons of Netira and the sons of Aaron 
did not wish to become involved in the issue, as their influ- 
ence had waned, especially after Aaron Sarjado appeared as 
the leading antagonist of the gaon. The reasons for his deep 
hatred of the gaon are not known. It is possible that it stemmed 
from his own ambitions to become gaon, which he did not at- 
tain until 943, or he was hurt by Saadiah’s arrogance. In any 
case, he became Saadiah’s inveterate enemy, and his invective 
and insults were harsher than those of David b. Zakkai and 
Kohen Zedek. Aaron Sarjados open support of David b. Za- 
kkai and the fact that the other wealthy members of the com- 
munity were either unable or unwilling to become involved, 
resulted in Josiah Hasan’s banishment to Khurasan, where, 
apparently, he died shortly afterward. Saadiah was forced to 
relinquish the gaonate and take refuge from the wrath of his 
opponents. It was a blessing in disguise, since as a result Saa- 
diah was free to pursue his creative work. During this period 
he wrote his philosophic work, Emunot ve-Deot (“Beliefs and 
Opinions”), and a second version of Sefer ha-Galui, with a 
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long introduction in Arabic and an Arabic commentary on 
the original. 

According to Nathan ha-Bavli (Neubauer, ibid., 81-82), 
the opponents were reconciled in 937 when Bishr b. Aaron b. 
Amram, the father-in-law of Aaron Sarjado, was persuaded 
to intervene in this matter and make peace between the two 
sides. Bishr undoubtedly found the entire quarrel tiresome, 
and complied. He had supported Saadiah, as the Gaon testifies, 
and the differences between himself and his son-in-law did 
not please him. The disputants were also weary of the quarrel 
and were prepared for reconciliation. Saadiah again headed 
the academy in Sura, despite the fact that David b. Zakkai’s 
candidate, Joseph b. Mar Rav Jacob, continued to receive a 
salary. Sarjado’s stand regarding this change is not known. 
He apparently acquiesced in the face of a situation which he 
could not prevent. In the meantime he was busy with his own 
affairs. R. Kohen Zedek died early in 936; and Aaron Sarjado, 
to his dismay, was not appointed his successor. It was only in 
943 that he succeeded to the position; according to Sherira 
Gaon, he took it by force. Saadiah’s last years were peaceful. 
The exilarch died in 942, while he was on good terms with the 
gaon. It is exemplified by the fact that when David's son Judah 
died shortly after his father, Saadiah took Judah's son into his 
home and brought him up. 


[Abraham Solomon Halkin] 


As Halakhist 

Saadiah’s halakhic works are still largely in manuscript, par- 
ticularly in thousands of scattered Genizah fragments, and 
although not even a small part has so far been assembled and 
investigated, the general picture nevertheless is gradually be- 
coming clearer. From the little that has been published, as well 
as from the various evidences of Saadiah himself and of other 
geonim, the dimensions of his halakhic work can be recon- 
structed. It is clear that the largest and most important part of 
it consists of monographs on halakhic decisions, which cov- 
ered most of what is at present included in the Hoshen Mish- 
pat of the Shulhan Arukh, as well as books on Ritual Purity 
and Impurity (Niddah, Shehitah, Terefot), Incest, Festivals, and 
the proclamation of the new month. Saadiah was one of the 
creators of rabbinic literature, if not the actual pioneer in this 
field, and the first to write “books” in the modern sense of the 
word. He was also the first to give his halakhic works the form 
of monographs, assigning a separate one to each topic of He- 
brew law: a book on the Laws of Gifts, another on the Laws 
of Commercial Transactions, and so on. He was likewise the 
first to set a standard pattern for his books of halakhic deci- 
sions by dividing each one into sections and subsections. Ev- 
ery subject begins with a brief definition of the topic under 
discussion, followed by various details and talmudic proofs of 
them. Saadiah goes into the fullest details of every halakhic 
topic he touches on, but he frequently omits entire halakhot 
which have a direct bearing on the subject at issue, either be- 
cause he thought of dealing with them within the context 
of some other halakhic monograph, or because he regarded 
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them as too unimportant to be included in the discussion. 
Saadiah’s halakhic books are thus distinguished by their sys- 
tematic structure and logical order and by a lengthy detailed 
introduction which he prefaced to each book of halakhic de- 
cisions. One exception to all this is his Book of Inheritance, 
which omits the talmudic proofs of the halakhot mentioned 
in it. This gave rise to the conjecture among scholars that at 
first Saadiah’s procedure was not to state the sources but that 
after complaints from rabbis he changed his method. There is, 
however, no support for this supposition. It is more probable 
that the extant Book of Inheritance is an abbreviated version 
of the original work, which contained the sources. Saadiah’s 
books of halakhic decisions represent a complete revolution 
when compared to other similar lengthy works that preceded 
it, *Halakhot Gedolot and *Halakhot Pesukot, which, following 
the pattern of talmudic themes, lack the structure of a code. 
Saadiah was the first to write halakhic works in Arabic, which 
had in his days replaced Aramaic as the principal language 
spoken by the Jews in Babylonia. This constituted something 
of a revolution. Following him, various geonim also wrote 
extensively in this language. Saadiah’s halakhic writings ex- 
ercised a great influence on succeeding geonim, although this 
is not superficially apparent since the geonim seldom quoted 
the names of their geonic predecessors. 

Several of Saadiah’s halakhic works were collected and 
edited by J. Mueller and published in Paris in 1897. These con- 
sist of The Book of Inheritance; The Book of the 613 Com- 
mandments; An Interpretation of the Thirteen Hermeneutic 
Rules; collected responsa; and statements in his name col- 
lected from various sources. The Book of the 613 Command- 
ments was republished with a very extensive commentary by 
Jeroham Fischel *Perla. The collected responsa ascribed to 
Saadiah require to be examined to authenticate their author- 
ship. Extracts from Sefer ha-Shetarot, his book on documents 
and deeds, which had a unique structure and arrangement, 
were published by S. Assaf in: J.L. Fishman (ed.), Rav Saadyah 
Gaon (1957; see bibliography); further extracts appeared in 
Tarbiz, 9 (1938). The commentary on Berakhot, published by 
S.A. Wertheimer (1908) and attributed to Saadiah, is not by 
him. In addition, many of Saadiah’s halakhic statements have 
been preserved in his siddur (see below). He also wrote on the 
methodology of the Talmud, apparently in a general intro- 
duction to it, of which a few extracts were quoted in a similar 
work of Bezalel *Ashkenazi that was published by A. Marx in 
Festschrift... David Hoffmann (1914) and in other writings of 
this scholar. 

[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 
Saadiah’s Philosophy 
Although Saadiah was not the first medieval Jewish philoso- 
pher, in light of his public standing, the scope of his philo- 
sophical oeuvre, and the influence it had on subsequent gen- 
erations, he can be considered the founding father of medieval 
Jewish philosophy. 

Saadiah’s major philosophic work, written in Arabic, 
Kitab al-Amanat wa-al-I‘tiqadat (ed. by S. Landauer, 1880; 
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tr. by S. Rosenblatt, The Book of Beliefs and Opinions, 1948; 
abridged version, tr. by A. Altmann, in: Three Jewish Philos- 
ophers, 1965), is the earliest Jewish philosophic work from 
medieval times to have survived intact. It was translated into 
Hebrew by Judah ibn *Tibbon in 1186 under the title Sefer ha- 
Emunot ve-ha-Deot (Constantinople, 1562), and in this ver- 
sion exercised a profound influence on Jewish thought. A new 
Hebrew translation was prepared by Y. Kafih and published 
together with the Arabic original (1970). 

There exist several manuscripts of an earlier anonymous 
Hebrew paraphrase of the work, Pitron Sefer ha-Emunah, 
which was probably written by an author who lived within 
the boundaries of Byzantine culture in the 11-12" century 
(critical edition: Hebrew paraphrase of Saadiah Gaon’s Kitab 
al-Amanat wa-al-I‘tiqadat, ed. R.C. Kiener, Ph.D. thesis, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania (1984); idem, in: ays Review, 11:1 (1986), 
1-25). Saadiah also wrote an Arabic commentary on the Sefer 
Yezirah (“The Book of Creation”), titled Tafsir Kitab al-Mabadi 
(ed. and tr. into French under the title Commentaire sur le Sefer 
Yesira par le Gaon Saadya, by M. Lambert, 1891), which was 
translated into Hebrew by Moses b. Joseph of Lucena, prob- 
ably sometime during the 12" century (Ms. Munich, no. 92). 
A new Hebrew translation was prepared by Y. Kafih and pub- 
lished together with the Arabic original (1972). References to 
other Hebrew translations of this work are found in the com- 
mentary on Sefer Yezirah by *Judah ben Barzillai al-Bargeloni 
(ed. by S.J. Halberstam, 1885), and in Berechiah ha-Nakdan’s 
Mezaref (ed. by Gollancz, 1902). Saadiah’s philosophical views 
are also contained in some of his introductions to the Pen- 
tateuch (see Y. Kafih, Perushei Rabbenu Saadyah Gaon al 
ha-Torah, 1963). Exegetical works, especially introductions 
to commentaries, also served as a vehicle for Saadiah to ex- 
pound his philosophical system, e.g., in the introduction to 
Job he discusses at length divine justice and the suffering of 
the righteous, in the introduction to Daniel he refutes the va- 
lidity of divination in general, and astrology in particular, to 
forecast the future, as opposed to prophecy, which is the only 
true source for knowing future events (notably the ultimate 
redemption), because of its divine origin. 

Saadiah was close to the school of the Muttazilites (see 
*Kalam), but it is evident that he was also influenced by Aris- 
totelianism, Platonism, and Stoicism. He, in turn, influenced 
Jewish Neoplatonists, such as *Bahya ibn Paquda, Moses 
*TIbn Ezra, and *Abraham ibn Ezra. Jewish Aristotelians such 
as Abraham *Ibn Daud also borrowed some of his ideas. The 
influence of Saadiah declined with the appearance of the 
Guide of the Perplexed, in which Maimonides attacks Kalam 
philosophy, alluding to Saadiah, although never mention- 
ing him by name. However, in the 14'* and 15'” centuries, 
Maimonides’ philosophical opponents drew upon Saadiah’s 
work, and Sefer ha-Emunot ve-ha-Deot was influential until 
the *Haskalah period. 

In line with Mu'tazilite thought, Saadiah in Sefer ha-Emu- 
not ve-ha-Deot did not attempt to establish a complete phil- 
osophical system resting upon an independent foundation, 
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but rather set out to find a rational basis for the dogmas of 
the Oral and Written Law. Saadiah explains that he wrote this 
work in order to provide his fellow Jews with spiritual guid- 
ance in the face of the confusion which the multiple sects and 
religious disputes of the tenth century had created among the 
people, and to combat heretical views, such as those of Hiwi 
al-Balkhi. The Emunot ve-Deot (as it is usually referred to) is 
a polemical work, in which Saadiah, in addition to clarifying 
and expounding his own views, devoted much space to dis- 
proving opposing theories. Saadiah believed that it was a re- 
ligious obligation to provide a rational basis for the Law and 
the Jewish faith, in order to dispel doubts and refute views at 
variance with those which he accepts. Saadiah’s importance 
lies in his being the first medieval Jewish philosopher to at- 
tempt to reconcile the Bible and rabbinic tradition with philos- 
ophy, reason with revelation and tradition. Unlike his prede- 
cessor *Al-Muqammis, Saadiah related his system of religious 
thought directly to the Jewish sources, and he did it with the 
authority of his position as gaon. 

Saadiah was one of the earliest thinkers (though not the 
first) to establish a list of normative beliefs (“articles of faith,” 
ten in number). Although he did not include this list in any 
halakhic work, and so did not give them any legally binding 
status, it seems that they had some influence, and may have 
paved the way for Maimonides in establishing his 13 articles 
of faith. 


THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. In the introduction to the Emunot 
ve-Deot, in an attempt to refute the skeptics and to show that 
one can achieve a knowledge of the truth by means of specula- 
tion, Saadiah presents a psychological and epistemological ac- 
count of the reasons for doubt, and explains why men in their 
search for the truth become involved in error. He identifies 
three sources of knowledge: (1) sense perception; (2) self-evi- 
dent principles, such as the approval of telling the truth and 
the disapproval of lying, and (3) inferential knowledge gained 
by syllogistic reasoning. 

He attacks the claim of the skeptics that these sources 
of knowledge are not to be relied upon, but at the same time 
discusses the errors that one may make in utilizing them, and 
the steps that one must take in order to insure their reliability. 
There is, in addition, a fourth source of knowledge, reliable 
tradition, i.e., confidence in the truth of the reports of others, 
which is indispensable for the functioning of human society. 
In Judaism reliable tradition has special significance in that it 
refers to the transmission, through Scripture and the oral tra- 
dition, of God’s revelation to the prophets, and subsequently 
to the sages. Saadiah maintains that while one can arrive at a 
knowledge of the truth by means of speculation, revelation is 
necessary in order to impart the truth to those who are inca- 
pable of rational investigation, as well as to provide guidance 
for those who are involved in speculation. In the division be- 
tween the three sources of rational knowledge and the reliable 
tradition Saadiah is part of the Mu'tazilite tradition. This di- 
vision in turn is the basis for the distinction between rational 
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laws and revealed ones. Even while engaged in speculation one 
must not set aside the doctrines contained in Scripture. 
Saadiah believes that there is a correspondence between 
reason and revelation, and that one cannot refute the other. 
Therefore, one must reject the validity of any prophet whose 
teachings contradict reason, even if he accompanies his teach- 
ings with miracles. Those biblical statements which appear to 
contradict the results of rational investigation (e.g., anthropo- 
morphic descriptions of God) must be interpreted metaphori- 
cally. The establishment of a systematic exegetical methodol- 
ogy is for Saadiah an essential means for the correct rational 
interpretation of the Bible. Saadiah points out that in inter- 
preting anthropomorphic expressions metaphorically he is not 
subordinating revelation to reason, but is actually following 
revelation, which teaches that God is incorporeal. 


CREATION. In typical Mu'tazilite fashion, Saadiah opens 
the body of his work with a discussion of creation. He main- 
tains that the world was created in time, that its creator was 
other than itself, and that it was created ex nihilo. He presents 
four proofs for creation, the first based indirectly (probably 
through an Arabic version of the writings of John Philopo- 
nus) on Aristotelian premises, the other three drawn from 
the Kalam. In the first proof, invoking the principles that the 
world is finite in its dimension, and that a finite body can- 
not possess an infinite force, Saadiah concludes that the force 
preserving the world is finite and consequently that the world 
itself must be finite, i.e, must have a beginning and an end. 
In the second proof, on the basis of the fact that whatever is 
composed must have been put together at some point in time, 
Saadiah argues that the world, which is composed of various 
elements, must have been created at some point in time. In 
the third proof Saadiah argues that the world is composed of 
various substances all of which are the bearers of accidents. 
Since accidents originate in time, and since substances can- 
not exist actually without accidents, the world itself must 
have originated in time. The fourth argument is taken from 
the nature of time. Were the world uncreated, time would be 
infinite. But infinite time cannot be traversed, and hence the 
present (or any other finite) moment could never have come 
to be. But the present clearly exists, and hence time cannot be 
infinite. It follows that the world must have had a beginning. 
Following these four proofs for creation, thus refuting the 
eternity of the world, Saadiah adduces three arguments that 
prove that the world did not create itself, i.e., that it has a cre- 
ator who is other than the world itself. Another set of five (un- 
numbered) arguments is then brought forward by Saadiah to 
prove that the Creator of the world made it out of nothing (ex 
nihilo). This set establishes the important principle that while 
the Creator is eternal everything else is generated in time. 
Having advanced these three sets of proofs for creation 
in time by the Creator, Saadiah proceeds to refute 12 other 
cosmogonic theories which differ from his own. These range 
from theories which, while accepting the principle that a cre- 
ator created the world in time, deny that it was created out of 
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nothing, through that which upholds the eternity of the world, 
to theories which are skeptical about the possibility of human 
knowledge and hence about demonstrating either the creation 
or eternity of the world (Emunot ve-Deot, 1:3). 


NATURE OF GOD. Saadiah’s concept of the nature of God is 
based upon his view of God as creator. God is the cause of 
all corporeal existence, He cannot Himself be corporeal, for 
if He were corporeal, there would have to be something be- 
yond Him which was the cause of His existence. Since God is 
incorporeal, He cannot be subject to the corporeal attributes 
of quantity and number (or any other property which may 
be defined by Aristotle's Categories, Emunot ve-Deot, 2:9-12), 
and hence cannot be more than one. Turning to the question 
of divine attributes, Saadiah demonstrates that an analysis of 
the concept of God as creator leads to distinguishing three at- 
tributes of essence in Him: life, power, and wisdom. The attri- 
bution of these qualities to God does not imply a plurality in 
God. In reality all these qualities are united in Him, but we are 
forced to speak of them as separate because of the limitation 
of human language (Emunot ve-Deot, ch. 2). Other scriptural 
descriptions of God have to be interpreted as referring to his 
actions, or otherwise to his revelations (Shekhinah) or mes- 
sengers (notably angels). All Jewish thinkers who followed the 
system of Kalam accepted the distinction between attributes 
of the essence of God and attributes of His actions, which was 
typical of that system. Similarly to the Mu'tazilite position, the 
question thus turns into a linguistic-exegetical one rather than 
an ontological one. The creation of the world was not the result 
of a need or compulsion on the part of God, but an act of free 
will. In creating the world God wished to benefit His creatures 
by giving them the opportunity of serving Him through the 
observance of His commandments, by means of which they 
could attain true happiness (Emunot ve-Deot 1:4). 


CLASSIFICATION OF COMMANDMENTS. The laws given by 
God to Israel may be divided into two categories: the rational 
laws (mitzvot sikhliyyot), which have their basis in reason and 
which man would have discovered by means of reason even 
if they had not been revealed, because God planted them in 
the minds of human beings from their birth, and the tradi- 
tional laws (mitzvot shimiyyot), ritual and ceremonial laws, 
such as the dietary laws, which do not have their basis in rea- 
son. This classification, which results from Saadiah’s theory of 
knowledge (inspired by the Mu'tazila and which crystallized 
in Mutazilite thought about a generation before Saadiah), had 
a deep and enduring influence on Jewish philosophy in the 
Middle Ages. The acts to which the traditional laws refer are 
neither good nor evil from the point of view of reason, but are 
made so by the fact that they are commanded or prohibited 
by God. All the rational laws can be subsumed under three 
basic rational principles: First, reason demands that one ex- 
press gratitude to one’s benefactor. Hence, it is reasonable that 
God should demand that man render thanks to Him through 
worship. Second, reason demands that a wise person not per- 
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mit himself to be insulted. Hence, it is reasonable that God 
should prohibit man from insulting Him, i-e., should prohibit 
man from taking His name in vain, or from describing Him 
in human terms. Third, reason demands that creatures should 
not harm one another. Hence, it is reasonable that God pro- 
hibit men from stealing, murdering, and committing adultery, 
and harming one another in various other ways. While the 
individual traditional laws do not have their basis in reason, 
these laws as a class can also be subsumed under a principle 
of reason. It is reasonable for a wise man to give unnecessary 
employment to a poor man merely in order to be able to pay 
him and thereby confer a benefit upon him. Thus, it is reason- 
able that God should present man with various ceremonial 
laws in order to be able to reward man for observing them. 
While the basis of the traditional laws is the fact that they are 
commanded by God, it is possible upon careful examination 
to discern even in these laws a certain intrinsic value and ra- 
tionality, or rather usefulness, which is termed by Saadiah as 
God’s wisdom (Ar. hikma). For example, the commandment 
to refrain from work on the Sabbath provides man with an 
opportunity to devote himself to spiritual matters. Revelation 
is obviously necessary in order for man to arrive at the knowl- 
edge of the traditional laws. It is also necessary in the case of 
the rational laws, for reason grasps only abstract principles 
and general norms. The details necessary for the concrete ap- 
plication of these principles are communicated by means of 
revelation (Emunot ve-Deot, ch. 3). 


NATURE OF MAN AND DIVINE JUSTICE. Saadiah views man 
as a composite of body and soul. The soul is made of very 
fine material (comparable to the material of which the celes- 
tial spheres are made, and even finer than they are), and has 
three essential faculties: appetite, which controls growth and 
reproduction; spirit, which controls the emotions; and reason, 
which controls knowledge, and is ideally supposed to govern 
the other two faculties. The soul cannot act on its own, and is 
therefore placed in the body, which serves as its instrument. By 
means of his actions, i.e., by means of the performance of the 
divine commandments, man can attain true happiness. One 
may ask why God does not reward man without his having to 
undergo hardship and suffering in this world. Saadiah explains 
that the only real reward is that which man wins for himself 
through actions for which he is responsible. It is precisely the 
quality of infinite goodness in God which demands that man 
be given the opportunity to win his own reward (Emunot ve- 
Deot 6:4). It follows that man must have freedom of choice, 
for if he did not, he would not be responsible for his actions, 
and God's rewarding and punishing him would be unjust. A 
further indication that man possesses freedom of choice is 
the fact that he feels that he is free to act, and does not feel 
anything preventing him from acting. Saadiah attempts to 
reconcile the paradox of free choice with God’s foreknowl- 
edge by stating simply that God’s knowledge is not a cause 
of man’s actions, and hence does not restrict his freedom of 
choice. God merely knows what the outcome of man’s delib- 
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eration will be (Emunot ve-Deot 4:3, 4). The problem which 
troubles Saadiah more is the question of theodicy - why the 
evil prosper and the good suffer. The solution, according to 
Saadiah, lies in the balance between suffering in this world 
and the reward in the next. The righteous who suffer in this 
world will be rewarded in the *olam ha-ba. In the latter part 
of Emunot ve-Deot Saadiah discusses extensively problems of 
Jewish eschatology such as resurrection of the dead, the Mes- 
siah, and redemption. He concludes with a long ethical treatise 
describing how man should conduct himself in this world in 
order to achieve true happiness. The Golden Mean is a lead- 
ing principle in this treatise. 


As Grammarian 
Saadiah devoted much attention to the Hebrew language. In 
addition to many linguistic annotations in his biblical com- 
mentary he wrote three separate works on the subject. His 
first work on the Hebrew language was Sefer ha-Agron (ed. 
by N. Allony, 1969), which he wrote at the age of 20, in vocal- 
ized, accented, and flowery Hebrew. After several years he is- 
sued a second edition with an introduction in Arabic, as well 
as an Arabic translation of the Hebrew text. His purpose was 
to provide a dictionary of a large part of the Hebrew language 
and in particular to help poets in writing Hebrew poetry by 
giving a rhyming dictionary of word-endings. In his work he 
also sought to teach the principles of grammar. In its Hebrew 
preface, of which only a fragment has survived, he explained 
the differences between the root letters and the affixes, enu- 
merating the letters used as the latter. In the second edition he 
added a discussion, with examples, of some of the characteris- 
tic features of a poem. In the Arabic introduction he explicitly 
stated that he was prompted to compose the work through the 
influence of an Arab writer, but following in his footsteps he 
aimed only at what would promote the Hebrew language, a 
brief historical survey of which he embodied in the Hebrew 
preface to the book. Only fragments have been published. 
His second linguistic work, Pitron Shiv ‘im Millim, ed. by 
Dukes in zKM, 5 (1844) 115-36 and subsequent editions, con- 
tains an incomplete list of the *hapax legomena in the Bible, 
which are explained from the language of the Mishnah. The 
form of the work, as extant in manuscripts and in printed 
versions, gives the impression of being a fragment of a much 
larger book from which it was detached to constitute a sep- 
arate treatise. The aim of the work was polemical, in that it 
set out to prove that the Oral Law is indispensable, since it is 
impossible to comprehend these biblical words without the 
help of the Mishnah. Saadiah explicitly said: “They [that is, 
the *Karaites] are unaware of the fact that they have come to 
know the sense of these words only from what I have adduced 
as proof and thus revealed their meaning from the Mishnah” 
For their part, the Karaites accused him of distorting the truth 
so as to invent proof of the indispensability of the Mishnah. 
Saadiah’s third work, Sefer Zahut ha-Lashon ha-Ivrit, 
deals with Hebrew grammar; only fragments of it were dis- 
covered in recent times. The work is divided into 12 sections, 
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each of which treats of a grammatical problem. From these 
fragments it would appear that he replied to questions, and in 
doing so dealt with the letters and the vowels and their com- 
binations, the inflection of the noun and of the verb, the for- 
mative letters, the dagesh and the rafeh, the rules of the sheva, 
and metathesis. He established the conjugation in Hebrew 
and illustrated it by kal and hifil. Like all his other writings, 
Saadiah’s work on grammar attests to his extensive knowledge 
and the great vigor with which he applied himself to what- 
ever task he undertook. His detailed knowledge of the Hebrew 
language as preserved in the masorah, extending even to the 
vowels, is astonishingly precise. It is still more astonishing to 
read his “Shir shel ha-Otiyyot; which he wrote on each letter 
of the Hebrew alphabet, including the final letters. On each 
he composed two couplets which, by words and biblical allu- 
sions, give the number of times that particular letter occurs 
in the Bible. Each poem, in addition to giving the precise fig- 
ure, conveys an idea. The lines written on alef will serve as 
an illustration: 
INIT nave wy YapA pT ey oww P12 90 FAN 
... the meaning of which is as follows: “The Temple, the 
foundation of all buildings, To which the elders of Israel went 
on pilgrimage, And where the people offered sacrifices, And 
the children of Israel came to sacrifice a thanksgiving offer- 
ing” The number of times the letter alef (278) occurs in the 
Bible corresponds to the numerical value of the initial letters 
of the words following 95x, that is, 1”yw (2X) 22 (= 42,377), 
the mnemonics for which are 977m (Neh. 7:66, “The whole 
congregation [?npn] together was forty and two thousand 
three hundred and three score”) and 73571 (Num. 7:17, “And 
for the sacrifice [N231] of peace-offerings, two oxen, five rams, 
five he-goats, five he-lambs of the first year,’ making a total 
of 42,360+17. 
[Abraham Solomon Halkin / Haggai Ben-Shammai (2"¢ ed.)] 


Saadiah’s Translation of the Bible 

All Saadiah’s grammatical work was ancillary to his activity as 
an exegete, and his most enduring and comprehensive work 
in the field of exegesis is his Arabic translation of, and par- 
tial commentary to, the Bible. This was the first translation 
of the Bible from Hebrew into Arabic, and has remained the 
standard Bible for Arabic-speaking Jews. He first prepared 
a translation, probably of all books of the Bible with an ex- 
tensive commentary designed for learned readers, and then 
proceeded to write a popular translation which, as its name 
Tafsir (commentary) indicates, was both translation and com- 
mentary. In order to make it accessible and intelligible to the 
ordinary reader, he did not confine himself to a literal trans- 
lation, but translated freely, sometimes disregarding syntax 
or paraphrasing the whole chapter. The Tafsir is rational, and 
Saadiah goes out of his way to eliminate all anthropomor- 
phisms. One of the peculiarities is that he follows the Pseudo- 
Jonathan Targum (not, as would appear from Malter, the Tar- 
gum Onkelos) in translating the proper names in the Bible, 
for which he was severely taken to task by Abraham ibn Ezra 
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(to Gen. 2:21). Ibn Ezra, however, excuses him on the grounds 
that he probably did so in order to avoid criticism by those 
Muslims who might read the work that the Jews did not know 
the meaning of many words in their own Scriptures. Unlike 
many other Jewish scholars who wrote in Arabic, he used the 
Arabic and not the Hebrew alphabet (see also *Bible, Trans- 
lations, Arabic). 


As Liturgist and Paytan 

Saadiah devoted considerable attention to all matters apper- 
taining to liturgy. Since in his time there did not yet exist a 
methodically arranged prayer book, he made a systematic 
compilation in Arabic of the prayers for the whole year. Ti- 
tled Kitab Jami al-Salawat wa al-Tasabih (“Collection of All 
Prayers and Praises”), the book was very well known in Egypt 
and in other countries where Arabic was the vernacular. With 
the passage of time, however, it was forgotten and was pub- 
lished only in recent times by I. Davidson, S. Assaf, and B.I. 
Joel under the name of Siddur Rav Saadyah Gaon (1941) in 
the Arabic original, with a Hebrew translation, and with many 
additional piyyutim. 

Saddiah was a great innovator in the sphere of *piyyut, 
in language, form, and content. His *bakkashot received high 
praise from Abraham ibn Ezra; in his commentary to Eccle- 
siastes (5:1) he said of them “that no author had composed 
their like” Maimonides was asked whether it was necessary 
to stand when reciting the bakkashot of the Gaon (Responsa 
Maimonides, ed. by Blau, no. 14). Because of their importance 
and interest, they were translated into Arabic and circulated 
in many communities. In addition to the bakkashot, scholars 
through the generations also mention Saadiah’s *azharot and 
his *hoshanot. (His “Shir shel ha-Otiyyot,; “The Poems of the 
Letters,’ belongs rather to grammar than to liturgy, and is dealt 
with in the appropriate section above.) Many of his piyyutim 
were found in the Cairo *Genizah and edited by Menahem 
*Zulay; they reveal Saadiah as a prolific writer of piyyutim, deft 
in the use of language and the devices of the piyyut form. To- 
day it is known that besides the piyyutim already mentioned, 
Saadiah composed *kerovot, *selihot, *kinot and philosophical 
poems. In his tokhehah (poem of reproof) “Im Lefi Behirkha” 
(“If by your Choice”), Saadiah gave expression to many of the 
philosophical ideas which are also found in his Emunot ve- 
Deot. There are similar ideas in some of his bakkashot, and also 
in his hymn for the Day of Atonement Barekhi Nafshi (“Let 
My Soul Bless”) and there is no doubt that he was the first to 
compose philosophical piyyutim. These were later to serve as 
a model for such Spanish paytanim as Solomon ibn *Gabirol 
and *Judah Halevi. 

[Abraham Meir Habermann] 
Saadiah’s Influence 
Saadiah is one of the dominant figures in the development of 
Judaism and its literature. Although he had predecessors in 
some of the branches of that literature in which he engaged, he 
was the first to weld these numerous and diverse studies into a 
complete system. He provided a powerful impetus to all those 
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who followed in his footsteps in the various branches of that 
literature, and there is hardly one of the outstanding figures in 
them who does not pay generous and laudatory tribute to his 
pioneering work. In philology, *Menahem b. Jacob ibn Saruq 
speaks of “the accuracy of his interpretations and the com- 
prehensiveness of his linguistics”; the renowned grammarian 
Jonah *Ibn Janah praises his great work in that field; the math- 
ematician and astronomer Isaac b. Baruch ibn Abbatio states 
that “he was greater in science than I am”; to Abraham ibn 
Ezra in his biblical commentary he is “the Gaon” par excel- 
lence, and in his devastating criticism of the paytanim (to Ec- 
cles. 5:1), he singles out Saadiah as an exception. Maimonides 
disagreed with his philosophical views in many fundamental 
points, but states “were it not for Saadiah the Torah would 
have well-nigh disappeared from the midst of Israel” (Iggeret 
Teiman). His halakhic works penetrated to the Franco-Ger- 
man center and to the tosafists. He is the most authoritative 
geonic source, a fact which incidentally is evidence that his 
Arabic works were early translated into Hebrew, in versions 
which are no longer extant. “Taken all in all” says Malter, “Saa- 
diah must be considered a remarkable milestone on the long 
road of Israel’s development as a ‘people of the book’” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.L. Fishman (ed.), Rav Saadyah Gaon - 
Kovez Torani Madda’i (1924); Saadiah Anniversary Volume (1943), 
incl. bibl. compiled by A. Freimann; E.I.J. Rosenthal (ed.), Saadya 
Studies (1943); L. Finkelstein (ed.), Rab Saadia Gaon, Studies in his 
Honor (1944), incl. selected bibl. by Boaz Cohen; A. Marx, ibid., 53-95; 
H. Malter, Life and Works of Saadiah Gaon (1921, 1970); S.W. Baron, 
in: Saadiah Anniversary Volume (1943), 9-74; N. Lamm, in: JQR, 55 
(1964/65), 208-34; Z. Broshi, Rav Saadyah Gaon, Hayyav Mishnato 
u-Mifalav (1942); S. Bernfeld, Rabbenu Saadyah Gaon (1892); A. Hol- 
laender, Saadyah Gaon ben Yosef Geon Sura (1958); D. Kahana, Sefer 
le-Toledot Rasag (1892); S.K. Mirsky, Rav Saadyah Gaon (1912); A. 
Marmorstein, Le-Toledot Rav Saadyah Gaon, Parashah bi-Tekufat 
ha-Geonim (1951); M. Zuker, Al Targum Rasag la-Torah (1959, with 
Eng. summary); S.L. Skoss, Saadia Gaon, the Earliest Hebrew Gram- 
marian (1955). AS PHILOSOPHER: Guttman, Philosophies, 61-73; 
Husik, Philosophy, 23-41; Jacob Guttmann, Die Religionsphilosophie 
des Saadiah (1882); I. Efros, in: JQR, 33 (1942/43), 33-70; A. Heschel, 
ibid., 265-313; H.A. Wolfson, in: Saadiah Anniversary Volume (1943), 
197-245; G. Vajda, in: REJ, 126 (1967), 135-89, 375-397; M. Ventura, 
La Philosophie de Saadia Gaon (1934); A. Altmann, Saadya’s Concep- 
tion of the Law (1944); Z. Diesendruck, Saadya’s Formulation of the 
Time Argument for Creation (1935); D. Druck, Saadya Gaon, Scholar 
Philosopher, Champion of Judaism (1942); L. Klaperman, The Scholar- 
Fighter, The Story of Saadia Gaon (1961); S.B. Urbach, Ammudei ha- 
MaHashavah ha-Yisreelit, 1 (1953). AS LITURGIST AND PAYTAN: M. 
Zulay, Ha-Askolah ha-Paytanit shel Rav Saadyah Gaon (1969); A. 
Firkowitsch, in: Ha-Meliz (1868); n. 26-27. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
H. Ben-Shammai, in: Pe‘amim, 54 (1993), 63-81 (Heb.); idem, in: 
Daat, 37 (1996) 11-26 (Heb.); idem, in: D-H. Frank and O. Leaman 
(eds.), History of Jewish Philosophy (1997), 115-48; in: Aleph, 4 (2004), 
11-87; H.A. Davidson, in A. Altmann (ed.), Jewish Medieval and Re- 
naissance Studies (1967), 75-94; idem, in: S.D. Goitein (ed.), Religion 
in a Religious Age (1974), 53-68; idem, Proofs for Eternity, Creation 
and the Existence of God in Medieval Islamic and Jewish Philosophy 
(1987), passim; G. Freudenthal, in: Arabic Sciences and Philosophy 
6,1 (1996) 113-36; L.E. Goodman (tr.), The Book of Theodicy: Trans- 
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lation and Commentary on the Book of Job by Saadiah ben Joseph 
al-Fayyumi (1988); Y.T. Langermann, in: The Jews and the Sciences 
in the Middle Ages (1999), ch. 2; S. Stroumsa, in: D.H. Frank and O. 
Leaman (eds.), The Cambridge Companion to Medieval Jewish Phi- 
losophy (2003) 71-90; H.A. Wolfson, Repercussions of the Kalam in 
Jewish Philosophy (1979), passim. 


SAALSCHUETZ, JOSEPH LEWIN (1801-1863), German 
rabbi and archaeologist. Saalschuetz was born at Koenigs- 
berg, where he served the Jewish community as preacher and 
teacher from 1835. In 1847 he was admitted to Koenigsberg 
University as lecturer in Hebrew archaeology, although he 
was denied a professorship, despite his undoubted capabili- 
ties, because of his Jewishness. 

Among Saalschuetz’s published works are Von der Form 
der hebraeischen Poesie (1825); Archaeologie der Hebraeer 
(apts., 1855/56), a pioneering work describing the dress, sci- 
ence, customs, and government of the Jews, which includes 
the earlier Geschichte und Wuerdigung der Musik bei den He- 
braeern (1829); and, of special importance, Das mosaische 
Recht, mir Beruecksichtigung des spaeteren juedischen (2 pts., 
1846-48), Das mosaische Recht, nebst den vervollstaendigenden 
thalmudisch-rabbinischen Bestimmungen (1853”). This work, 
dealing in its first part with public laws, and the second with 
private (civil) law, has retained its value as a source book for 
the study of Jewish law. Saalschuetz was among the contribu- 
tors to the early volumes of the Monatsschrift. 

His son, LOUIS SAALSCHUETZ (1835-1913), was a noted 
mathematician, who taught at Koenigsberg University. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: ADB, 30 (1890), 103-6. 
[Max Wurmbrand] 


SAARBRUECKEN, city in Germany, capital of the Saar. 
Jews were probably present in the city in 1321 when Duke 
John 1 granted the city its charter and reserved jurisdiction 
over the Jews. It is certain, however, that there were Jews in 
the adjacent villages of St. Wendel, Sarrebourg, and Sarreg- 
uemines at the time. There are no further sources mentioning 
the presence of Jews until 1732 when a Judenordnung (“Jewry 
regulation”) was issued for the Saarbruecken community by 
the Count of Usingen-Nassau. During the French occupa- 
tion (1792-1813) equality was granted and a Saarbruecken ar- 
rondissement was established with a Jewish population of 71. 
The Saarbruecken community grew from 10 families in 1837 
to 376 persons in 1885 and 1,103 in 1910. Between 1920 and 1935 
the Saar region was administered by the *League of Nations. 
The Saarbruecken community grew to 2,650, with another 
1,700 Jews dispersed in 23 rural communities. At the time of 
the 1935 plebiscite on the future of the region, the Jews were 
accused of disloyalty and subjected to intensive harassment. 
Large numbers of Jews chose French and Belgian citizenship, 
and many emigrated with special “Nansen” passports. The 
Saarbruecken synagogue was burned down on Nov. 9/10, 
1938, and by the summer of 1939 only 175 Jews were left. The 
Jews of the Saar were deported, together with Baden Jewry, to 
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*Gurs in 1940. After the war a new community was founded, 
which grew from 180 in 1945/6 to 224 in 1948 and 350 in Janu- 
ary 1970. A new synagogue was built in 1951. The Jewish com- 
munity numbered 700 in 1960; 236 in 1989; and 1,110 in 2004. 
The increase is due to the immigration of Jews from the for- 
mer Soviet Union. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: FJ W, 260-1; H. Steinthal, in: Nachrichtenblatt 
der Synagogen-Gemeinden des Saargebiets, 7 (1934); S. Ruelf, Stroeme 
im duerren Land (1964), 64-70, 85-107, 249-62; Germania Judaica, 
2 (1968), 726; M. Salomon, in: Jewish Frontier, 23 (Jan. 1956), 26-29. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Mueller-Knoblauch, Der November-Po- 
grom 1938 in Saarbruecken. Zum Gedenken an die Opfer der antisemi- 
tischen Ausschreitungen vor 50 Jahren (1988); A. Marx, Die Geschichte 
der Juden im Saarland. Vom Ancien Régime bis zum Zweiten Weltkrieg 
(1992); C. Kasper-Holtkotte, Juden im Aufbruch. Zur Sozialgeschichte 
einer Minderheit im Saar-Mosel-Raum um 1800 (Forschungen zur Ge- 
schichte der Juden. Abteilung A Abhandlungen, vol. 3) (1996). WEB- 
SITE: www.synagogengemeindesaar.de. 


SAATCHI, CHARLES (1943- ), British advertising agent 
and art collector. Born in Baghdad, the Saatchis fled to Britain 
in 1948 due to antisemitic pogroms by the Iraqis at the time 
of the creation of Israel. Charles Saatchi left school at 17 and 
founded the famous advertising agency Saatchi & Saatchi with 
his brother in the early 1970s. By the 1980s it had become one 
of the biggest advertising agencies in the world, and it is seen 
as an important factor in Margaret Thatcher's electoral victory 
in 1979, producing the famous poster “Labour Isn't Working.” 
The Saatchis were ousted from their firm in a boardroom coup 
in 1994 and established a new agency, M & C Saatchi. Charles 
Saatchi is best known as one of the most important and con- 
troversial collectors and patrons of contemporary art in the 
world, giving a start to such artists as Damien Hirst. In 1985 
he founded the Saatchi Gallery of Contemporary Art at the 
London County Hall site, and he has one of the most valu- 
able private collections of contemporary art in the world. His 
brother BARON MAURICE SAATCHI (1946— ) was also born 
in Baghdad and, following his career as an advertising agent, 
became an important force in the British Conservative Party. 
He was awarded a life peerage in 1996 and served as a Shadow 
spokesman in the House of Lords before becoming joint chair- 
man of the Conservative Party in 2003. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Fallon, The Brothers: The Rise and Rise of 


Saatchi & Saatchi (1988); R. Hatton and J.A. Walker, Supercollector: 
A Critique of Charles Saatchi (2000). 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 


SABA, ABRAHAM BEN JACOB (d. c. 1508), Spanish ex- 
egete, preacher, and kabbalist. On the expulsion of the Jews 
from *Spain, Abraham settled in Oporto (Portugal), where he 
wrote commentaries on the Pentateuch, the Five Scrolls, and 
on Avot. When the forced conversion of the Jews was decreed 
in Portugal in 1497, his two young sons were baptized and his 
extensive library plundered. He left Oporto, taking his writ- 
ings with him, but when near Lisbon he was warned by the lo- 
cal Jews of the danger of entering the city with Hebrew books 
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in his possession, which was a capital offense. He thereupon 
buried his manuscripts under an olive tree. In Lisbon he was 
arrested and imprisoned together with other scholars, pres- 
sure being exerted on them to accept baptism. After nearly six 
months he succeeded in escaping to Fez in Morocco, where he 
fell ill. When he recovered, he began to rewrite his lost works 
from memory. He succeeded in completing only his commen- 
taries on the Pentateuch, Ruth, and Esther. He remained in 
Fez for ten years, and in 1508 he was in Tlemcen in Algeria, 
and, it is thought, later in Italy. 

H.J.D. Azulai tells an anecdote relating to Abraham. On 
a sea voyage to Verona, Saba became dangerously ill and, dur- 
ing a heavy storm, exacted a promise from his fellow travel- 
ers that, should he die, he would be given Jewish burial on 
dry land. As a result of his prayers the storm abated. He died 
on the eve of the Day of Atonement and the captain saw to it 
that the local Jews carried out his request. According to an- 
other account, however, he died in Fez. In Spain, Portugal, and 
Morocco Saba preached in the synagogues, urging the con- 
gregations to fulfill the principles of Judaism. He attributed 
their misfortunes to that, in their pride and arrogance, they 
had forgotten their ancestral land, building themselves pala- 
tial residences in alien countries, neglecting the Torah, and 
desecrating the Sabbath. 

Abraham’s works included Zeror ha-Mor (Venice, 1522), a 
commentary on the Pentateuch: a Latin translation of this by 
Conrad Pellicanus is extant in manuscript in the city library 
of Zurich; Eshkol ha-Kofer, commentaries on the Five Scrolls 
(the commentary on Esther published in 1904, on Ruth pub- 
lished in 1908); Perush Eser Sefirot, on the ten Sefirot, extant 
in manuscript, which he wrote in Tlemcen. His lost works 
include commentaries on Job; on the commandments, Zeror 
ha-Kesef, which he wrote in his youth; Zeror ha-Hayyim, on 
tractate Avot; on Psalms; and a kabbalistic commentary on 
the daily prayers. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or, no. 199; N.S. Leibowitz, Rabbi 


Avraham Saba u-Sefarav ... (1936). 
[Shmuel Ashkenazi] 


SABA, UMBERTO (pseudonym of Umberto Poli; 1883- 
1957), Italian poet. Saba’s mother, a niece of S.D. *Luzzatto, 
was abandoned by her Catholic husband before the birth of 
her son, and some scholars have argued that he adopted the 
Hebrew surname Saba (“grandfather”) as a tribute to Luz- 
zatto; but more likely the surname was chosen by him for its 
assonance to his Slovenian nurse’s name, Saber. In his youth, 
Saba struggled with hardship and poverty and, after aban- 
doning commercial studies, joined the mercantile marine and 
later the army, enlisting in an infantry regiment in 1908. His 
early Versi militari date back to those years and were later col- 
lected, with others, in Coi miei occhi (1912), the book which 
first brought him renown. Saba opened a secondhand book- 
shop in Trieste, his birthplace, which became a rendezvous 
for poets and writers. For almost 30 years he continued to 
publish poetry, but, despite its favorable reception by critics, 
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he remained a literary outsider. Antisemitic persecution did 
not spare Saba: aware of the conflict between the two worlds 
to which he belonged, he chose to share the fate of the Jews. 
He immigrated to Paris, but returned to Italy in 1943, and re- 
mained in hiding until the end of World War 11. Sick and ex- 
hausted, he then returned to Trieste. 

Saba is considered one of the major contemporary Ital- 
ian poets. His themes include Trieste, its sailors and people, 
his troubled youth, his wife, daughter, and friends, human 
suffering, animals, and nature. His verse is tinged with mel- 
ancholy and pessimism, and enriched with a deep feeling for 
the world’s misery, and eagerness for warm human contacts. 
With his lucid style, and a language that is almost prosaic in its 
use of everyday words and expressions, Saba achieves a musi- 
cal and deeply poetic effect. His works include Il Canzoniere 
(1921), Autobiografia (1924), Figure e canti (1926), Tre Compo- 
sizioni (1933), and Parole (1934). Poems of the years 1900-54 
appear in a second Canzoniere (1963), while a complete edition 
of his poems has been published in a dozen volumes. 

In order to explain the inner development of his poetry, 
Saba wrote a detailed self-critical and autobiographical essay 
in Storia e cronistoria del Canzoniere (1948). Autobiographic 
details also appear in two other prose works, Scorciatoie e rac- 
contini (1946) and Ricordi-Racconti (1956). In the latter, some 
chapters collected under the title “Gli Ebrei” (“Jews,” pp. 22-87, 
with a preamble by Carlo *Levi) give sketches of the life of the 
Jewish community of Trieste in the author’s boyhood years. 
Among these sketches there is a description of an episode in 
the life of the young Luzzatto. Notes at the end of each nar- 
rative show that Saba had some knowledge of Hebrew and 
of the vernacular of Trieste’s Jews. In his introduction to “Gli 
Ebrei” Saba emphasizes, somehow apologetically, that these 
tales, describing Jewish life in Trieste in an ironical and not 
always sympathetic way, were written at the beginning of the 
20' century, far before the explosion of antisemitism in Eu- 
rope and the tragedy of the Holocaust. Also in his poetry Saba 
shows ambivalence towards his Jewish roots, sometimes iden- 
tifying himself with his Jewish ancestors and relatives, and 
sometimes criticizing them. Many of his poems have been 
translated into other languages. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Debenedetti, Saggi critici, 1 (1929), 91ff; 
idem, in: Nuovi argomenti (1958), 7-18; S. Solmi, Scrittori... (1963), 
32-38, 72-77, 135-40; G. Ravegnani, I Contemporanei (19607), index; 
W. Binni, Critici e poeti dal Cinquecento al Novecento (19637), 223-36; 
G. Titta Rosa, Poesia Italiana del Novecento (1953); F. Portinari, Um- 
berto Saba (It., 1963); E. Caccia, Lettura e storia di Saba (1967); G.G. 
Ferrero, LOpera poetica di Umberto Saba (1958); N. Baldi, Il paradiso 
di Saba (1958). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Voghera, Gli anni della 
psicanalisi (1980), 53-102 and passim; H. Stuart Hughes, Prisoners of 
Hope (1983), 32-33; G. Lopez, “Umberto Saba e anima ebraica,’ in: 
M. Carla and L. De Angelis, Lebraismo nella letteratura italiana del 


Novecento (1995), 87-99. 
[Giorgio Romano] 


SABAN, HAIM (1944-_), American-Israeli media executive. 
A native of Alexandria, Egypt, Saban and his parents fled to 
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Tel Aviv following the Suez War of 1956. He attended agricul- 
tural school and served in the Israel Defense Forces. After es- 
tablishing a leading tour business, he relocated to France in 
1975 and built a record company that became a major Euro- 
pean label, selling over 18 million albums in eight years. In 
1983, Saban moved to Los Angeles, where he launched a chain 
of recording studios that became one of the leading suppli- 
ers of music for television. He formed Saban Entertainment 
in 1988, an international television, production, distribution, 
and merchandising company, best known for creating the 
Mighty Morphin Power Rangers, to this day the No. 1-selling 
toy for boys in the United States. In 1995, Saban merged his 
company with Rupert Murdoch's Fox Kids Network and ac- 
quired the Fox Family Channel (restructured as Fox Family 
Worldwide) in 1997. He sold it to the Walt Disney Co. in 2001 
and became founder and ceo of Saban Capital Group, Inc. 
Saban supported many charities, including the Israel Cancer 
Research Fund, the John Wayne Cancer Institute, the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital of Los Angeles, and the Milken Community 
High School. He also founded the Saban Institute for the Study 
of the American Political System at the University of Tel Aviv 
and the Saban Center for Middle East Policy at the Brookings 
Institute in Washington, D.c. In 2002, Governor Gray Davis 
appointed Saban to the University of California Board of Re- 
gents, the governing body of the University of California. Sa- 
ban resigned from this post in 2004 after being publicly criti- 
cized for not attending meetings. 


[Amy Handelsman (2"4 ed.)] 


SABATH, ADOLF JOACHIM (1866-1952), U.S. congress- 
man. Sabath, who was born in Zabori, Bohemia, went to the 
US. at the age of 15 and settled in Chicago. He subsequently 
began practicing law in 1893 and became a justice of the peace 
in 1895. As a police magistrate from 1897 to 1907, Sabath was 
instrumental in the abolition of the fee system, the establish- 
ment of the juvenile court, and the implementation of a pa- 
role system. Elected to the U.S. Congress as a Democrat from 
Chicago's Fifth District in 1906, Sabath served in the House for 
23 consecutive terms until his death, the second longest con- 
tinuous service of any congressman. Representing a reform- 
minded immigrant constituency, he was a vigorous liberal 
who used his seniority and influence fully on behalf of New 
Deal and Fair Deal legislation. 

In contrast to the prevailing climate of opinion during 
the 1930s, Sabath was a strong supporter of military prepared- 
ness and subsequently voted for the Lend-Lease Act. Sabath 
unsuccessfully sought the abolition of the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee, which he considered detrimental 
to civil liberties in the U.S. From 1939 to 1947, and from 1949 
to 1952, he was chairman of the powerful House Rules Com- 
mittee. 


SABBATH (Heb. naw; Shabbat; related to the verb shavat, 


“cease, desist, rest”), the seventh day of the week, the day of 
rest and abstention from work. 
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In the Bible 

The etiology of the Sabbath is given in Genesis 1:1-2:3, although 
the name of the day does not appear there: God worked six 
days at creating the world; on the seventh he ceased working 
(shavat mi-kol mela’khto), blessed the day, and declared it holy 
(see 2:1-3). The special status of the seventh day and its name 
were disclosed to Israel in the episode of the manna. God sup- 
plied each day’s need of manna for five days; on the sixth, a 
double portion was provided to last through the seventh day, 
on which no manna appeared. Correspondingly, the Israelites 
were commanded to go out, collect, and prepare each day’s 
portion for the first five days; on the sixth, they were to pre- 
pare for two days; on the seventh they were not to go out at all 
but were to remain at home. Thus they learned that the sev- 
enth day was “a Sabbath of the Lord,” which they must honor 
by desisting from their daily food-gathering labor (Ex. 16:22). 
The fourth “word” of the *Decalogue generalizes the lesson 
of the manna. All work (mela@khah) is banned on the Sab- 
bath, which here for the first time is given a rationale, drawn 
directly from the formulation of Genesis 2:1-3 and expressly 
identifying the Sabbath with the seventh day of creation (Ex. 
20:8-11). The meaning of the “blessedness” and “sanctity” of 
the day is inferrable from the manna experience. 

According to Exodus 23:12 and 34:21, work is to cease 
on the seventh day in order to give slaves and draft animals 
rest; this must be observed even during the critical seasons 
of plowing and harvest. Deuteronomy’s version of the Dec- 
alogue embodies this humanitarian motive in its divergent 
rationale of the Sabbath rest; Israel is to keep the Sabbath so 
that its slaves might rest, and because God, who liberated it 
from Egyptian bondage, so commanded (Deut. 5:14-15). God’s 
instructions concerning the building of the Tabernacle end, 
and Moses’ conveyance of them to the people begins, with an 
admonition to keep the Sabbath, indicating its precedence 
even over the duty of building the Sanctuary. The Sabbath is 
called a sign both of God’s consecration of Israel, and of His 
six-day creation. The rulings are applied in the exemplary 
tale of Numbers 15:32 ff. A man was found collecting wood (to 
make a fire) on the Sabbath. Apprehended by witnesses and 
brought before Moses, he was sentenced to death by stoning 
at the hands of the whole community. Besides the daily sac- 
rificial offering, an additional one, amounting to the total of- 
fering of a weekday, was prescribed for the Sabbath (Num. 
28:9-10; cf. Num. 28:3-8). Admonitions to observe the Sab- 
bath are coupled once with reverence toward parents (Lev. 
19:3; cf. the juxtaposition in the Decalogue), and twice with 
reverence toward the Sanctuary (Lev. 19:30; 26:2). As a time 
marker, the Sabbath terminated the week. Thus in the Taber- 
nacle cult, the weekly replacement of shewbread occurred on 
the Sabbath (Lev. 24:8; 1 Chron. 9:32). 

Only scraps of evidence are available concerning the 
nature of the Sabbath during the monarchy. In the North- 
ern Kingdom during the ninth and eighth centuries, Sabbath 
and New Moon are mentioned together as days when busi- 
ness activity was halted (Amos 8:5), and people paid visits to 
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men of God (11 Kings 4:23). From Hosea 2:13 it appears that 
the Sabbath, like the New Moon and the festival mentioned 
before it, was among “all the joys” of the North that were un- 
der God’s doom; this is a precious attestation of the joyous 
character of the day. In eighth-century Judah, too, Sabbath 
and New Moon were popularly celebrated in sacred convo- 
cations held in the Jerusalem Temple (Isa. 1:13; cf. Lam. 2:6 
for later times). Again, as a time marker, the Sabbath was the 
day on which the palace guard was changed weekly (11 Kings 
11:5-9). Esteem of the Sabbath rose just before, during, and 
after the Exile. Jeremiah 17:19-27 berates the rulers and pop- 
ulace of Judah for condoning the hauling of burdens (market 
wares) into and within Jerusalem on the Sabbath. In an un- 
precedented prophecy, the fate of the dynasty and the city is 
made to depend upon the observance of the Sabbath. Ezekiel 
contains similar prophecies. Chapter 20:12 ff. lays stress on the 
Sabbath as a sign of Israel’s consecration to God; its signifi- 
cance is shown by juxtaposition with all the rest of the divine 
laws, the Sabbath alone being singled out by name. In cata- 
logs of sins for which Jerusalem was doomed, desecration of 
the Sabbath occurs repeatedly. As part of his program for a 
reconstituted Israel, the prophet innovates the priestly duty of 
seeing that the Sabbath is kept holy (44:24). Noteworthy too is 
the increase in the number of animals prescribed for the Sab- 
bath sacrifice from double that of the weekday to the befitting 
number seven (Ezek. 46:4). The Exilic “Isaiah” also singles out 
the observance of the Sabbath, juxtaposing it to all the rest of 
the covenant obligations as the precondition of individual and 
national restoration (56:2, 4, 6; 58:13: “If you call the Sabbath a 
delight/That which the Lord has sanctified - a day to be hon- 
ored”). This prophet looks to an eventual universalization of 
the Sabbath among all nations (66: 23). 

The prophets’ estimate of the fateful importance of Sab- 
bath observance was taken to heart in the fifth-century com- 
munity of restored Jerusalem. The public confession of Ne- 
hemiah 9:14 once again singles out the Sabbath from all the 
“commandments, laws, and teachings” given to Israel through 
Moses. A special clause in the covenant subscribed to by the 
community's representatives forbids commerce with outsiders 
on Sabbaths and holy days (Neh. 10:32). Nehemiah enforced 
this clause rigorously as governor of Judah, reminding the in- 
different aristocrats that for desecrating the Sabbath their an- 
cestors had been visited with catastrophe (13:15-22). 


HISTORICAL AND LITERARY-HISTORICAL CONSIDERA- 
TIONS. Evidence that in the period of the monarchy the 
Sabbath was a popular, joyous holy day, marked by cessation 
of business and celebrated publicly and by the individual, in 
the Sanctuary and outside it, accords with the pentateuchal 
traditions that it was among the chief stipulations of the Mo- 
saic covenant. The antiquity and interrelation of the various 
rationales given in the Pentateuch for the Sabbath are, how- 
ever, problematic. Such rationales appear in both versions of 
the Decalogue. That of Exodus, associating the Sabbath with 
the Creation, is theocentric and sacramental. The sanctity of 
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the day is grounded in an event in the life of God - His ces- 
sation from work, His rest, His blessing and consecration. Is- 
rael’s observance of the day is imitative and out of respect for 
God's authority. The revelation of the day’s sanctity exclusively 
to Israel - with the attendant obligation to keep it — is a sign 
of Israel’s consecration to God. This rationale is worked out in 
the creation story, the Exodus Decalogue, and the two admo- 
nitions connected with the building of the Tabernacle. Criti- 
cal analysis assigns all these passages to the Priestly Source 
(p); their interrelation is, in any event, beyond dispute. The 
Deuteronomic version of the Decalogue grounds the Sabbath, 
ambiguously, on the liberation of Israel from slavery. On the 
one hand, the humane concern of Exodus 23 over the welfare 
of slaves is involved, on the other, the authority of God to 
give such laws by virtue of His having redeemed Israel. Since 
none of these rationales is reflected in the meager extra-pen- 
tateuchal passages on the Sabbath, speculation on their age 
and interrelationship can be based only on internal evidence. 
Even if conceptual or literary development can be shown, ab- 
solute dating is impossible - all the more so when it is borne 
in mind that presently interrelated ideas may have arisen inde- 
pendently and contemporaneously, and in either case, before 
their literary embodiment. The compassionate ground of Exo- 
dus 23:12 is conceptually simpler than the historical-humanis- 
tic one of Deuteronomy. On the other hand, Deuteronomy’s 
is tangential to the essence of the Sabbath day - its holiness. 
That is accounted for only by the cosmic-sacramental rationale 
associated with the Exodus Decalogue. But if the rationale in 
Exodus is the best developed, it is not necessarily the latest. 
Deuteronomy’s seems to have been substituted for it, as more 
in accord with the spirit of that work, in its version of the Sab- 
bath commandment. Critics consider the sacramental (prob- 
ably priestly) rationale an Exilic conception, since its esteem 
of the Sabbath as a sign of Israel’s consecration agrees with the 
Exilic views of the importance of the day. But is a historical 
explanation really needed for the priestly esteem of a holy day 
whose centrality in Israel’s life is vouched for by its inclusion in 
the Decalogue - the only holy day so honored? Distinctively 
Exilic is the appreciation of the Sabbath as a decisive factor 
in national destiny, and that is lacking in the priestly material 
as elsewhere in the Pentateuch. Warnings of doom for viola- 
tion of the covenant laws single out idolatry (Ex. 23:24; Deut. 
4:25 ff.) as the fatal national sin; Leviticus 26:34-35, 43 — of 
priestly provenance - adds neglect of the Sabbatical (fallow) 
Year to the causes of national doom. But violation of the Sab- 
bath day is nowhere held to be a factor in Israel’s downfall, 
nor is its observance a warrant of national well-being — as in 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, the Exilic Isaiah, and Nehemiah. This sug- 
gests that the age of Jeremiah is the terminus ad quem of the 
pentateuchal material on the Sabbath. The increased regard for 
the Sabbath from Jeremiah’s time on is to be connected with 
the danger of assimilation to the gentiles that loomed since 
the reign of Manasseh (cf. Zeph. 1), and greatly troubled the 
religious leaders of the Exile (Ezek. 20:32 ff). With the Temple 
destroyed and the Jews dispersed, the distinctively Israelite day 
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East Side of New York and the Yiddish newspaper Forverts 
(Forward), had as their primary purpose the Americanization 
of the immigrants. In the second generation, some younger 
Jewish intellectuals tried to live in both American and Jewish 
cultures with very complicated and often painful results. Be- 
cause Jews remained in the position of a minority suffering 
from substantial disabilities until after World War 11, some 
became an important part of reform and left-wing political 
movements. The overwhelming bulk of this generation, as was 
the case with its predecessors in the earlier migrations, simply 
tried to make their individual way in the American economy 
and society. In actual fact they had no choice but to adopt 
the way of life demanded by the “melting pot,” while harbor- 
ing very substantial Jewish emotions and commitments on a 
more personal level. 

The ideal of bicultural existence in America was attacked 
by some of the American-born children of East European- 
Jewish immigrants as a form of schizophrenia. Jessie Bernard, 
writing as late as 1942, said that a child of immigrant parents 
“can never achieve complete oneness save he deliberately turn 
his back on one or the other [culture]. Kurt Lewin, a social 
theorist who arrived in the United States in those very years 
as a refugee from Hitler, had expressed the same insight in 
coining the phrase “marginal man” (see above). Both of them, 
however, offered different prescriptions for this discomfort: 
Bernard suggested conscious and total assimilation, and Lewin 
became a passionate believer in Zionism. The American Jew- 
ish community of the next generation did not follow either 
prescription. In the generation that followed after World 
War 11, there was very little sign of any conscious assimila- 
tion. American society became more open to Jews than any 
country has ever been throughout the whole history of the 
Diaspora, and this acted to remove the need for any willed as- 
similation. The creation of the State of Israel and (after 1967) 
the Holocaust informed a reaffirmation on the part of many 
American Jews of their Jewish identity. The rapid economic 
rise of the bulk of the American Jewish community into the 
middle and upper-middle classes during the postwar period 
remade the lifestyle of American Jews, so that in many aspects 
Jews became part of the American establishment. This was 
particularly true in the realms of academic and artistic en- 
deavor, where Jews became a dominant force during this era. 
It was thus no longer necessary to play down the fact of one’s 
Jewishness or to make the defensive choice of highlighting it, 
because the open society, within which older traditions - in- 
cluding the dominant Christian one - were clearly under attri- 
tion, was then making no assimilatory demands in the name 
of an American ideology. 

The behavior pattern of this post-World War 11 genera- 
tion has been described in innumerable sociological studies. 
Jews associate socially overwhelmingly with other Jews, and the 
great majority of their children, in towns outside New York, re- 
ceive some minimal amount of Jewish education. On the other 
hand, the rate of intermarriage has risen steadily, to the point 
at which it is between 40 and 50 percent for marriages started 
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between 1985 and 2001, especially among the most highly ed- 
ucated. While Yiddish as a spoken language has experienced 
some measure of renaissance amongst academics, there has not 
been a revival of the language, and its use as a spoken language 
is limited to some sectarian Orthodox groups. In point of fact, 
English (and not Hebrew) has become the lingua franca of the 
Jewish people. The countertendencies to this pattern of non- 
ideological attrition are to be found in one or two social groups 
within American Jewry and in some of the work of the orga- 
nized community as a whole. Jewish parochial schools have 
become the dominant form of education among the Orthodox 
and some of the Conservative Jews; such schools now contain a 
very large number of students. The postwar immigration from 
Europe reinforced pockets of Hasidic ghetto existence and 
created a number of new ethnic neighborhoods and enclaves, 
chiefly in New York. American Zionism had never had the fos- 
tering of aliyah to Israel as one of its prime purposes, and the 
increase in numbers who have chosen to immigrate to Israel 
from almost nothing in the early 1950s to more than 5,000 in 
1969 was nonetheless relatively small. Yet there have been in- 
creased efforts on the part of almost every American Jewish 
body aimed at intensifying Jewish education and increasing 
the connection between American Jews and Israel. 

The worsening of race relations in America in the 1960s 
and the concomitant tensions between Jews and blacks again 
posed the question of assimilation in an ideological way. Black 
emphasis on black identity has evoked much more identifi- 
cation with blacks among some younger Jews than with their 
own Jewish identity. In the 1960s and early 1970s the New 
Left tended to align itself with the “Third World,” and thus 
sided with the Arabs against Israel. Many young Jews, heav- 
ily represented in these causes, tended to see their inherited 
Jewish identity as bourgeois and belonging to the camp of the 
oppressors, and thus need to be exorcised. During the *Six- 
Day War, however, the overwhelming majority of American 
Jewish youth were as involved as were their parents. Yet the 
emphasis on black identity also had a paradoxically impor- 
tant affect on American Jews, who felt free to emphasize their 
own Jewish experience in public and to proclaim it explicitly. 
Young Jews felt free to wear a “yarmulke” in public and Jew- 
ish stars as jewelry, an explicit affirmation of identity. On the 
university campuses, the introduction of Black (later Afro- 
American) Studies paved the way for the explosion of Jewish 
Studies, which soon became mainstream. 

From the perspective of the history of Jewish assimilation 
in the United States, these ideological issues are quite second- 
ary. The basic undertow continues to be the family’s length of 
residence in the United States in a non-ghetto, middle class, 
Western educated milieu within a relatively open society. 
It is far from certain, even with the revived energy for Jew- 
ish particularists living in the United States that has recently 
been evoked, that the process of unreflective assimilation can 
be seriously checked. The minority of American Jews that is 
sectarian appears to be successful in surviving; so do those 
moving toward aliyah to Israel. Some sectarian Jews show re- 
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of rest, which allowed for public and private expression and 
which was not essentially bound up with a sacrificial cult, be- 
came a chief vehicle of identification with the covenant com- 
munity. To mark oneself off from the gentiles by observing the 
peculiar, weekly “sign” of God's consecration of Israel was an 
act of loyalty which might well be counted the equivalent of 
the rest of the covenant commandments, while disregard of 
the Sabbath might well be considered as serious a breach of 
faith with the God of Israel as the worship of alien gods. Such 
in fact was the view of Exilic and post-Exilic thinkers who put 
forward the idea that the breaking of the Sabbath was a cause 
of the nation’s collapse. 

Speculation on the origin of the Sabbath has centered on 
the apparent Babylonian cognate, sapattu, the mid-month day 
of the full moon, called “the day of calming [the god’s] heart” - 
apparently an auspicious day. The biblical combination of 
“New Moon and Sabbath” has been thought, accordingly, to 
reflect what were originally two holy days, one at the start, the 
other in the middle of the month. Another partial analogy 
to the Sabbath has been found in the “evil days” of the Baby- 
lonian month (mostly at seven-day intervals) on which the 
king’s activity was severely restricted. How the Sapattu might 
have been combined with the entirely distinct “evil days,” be- 
come dissociated from the lunar cycle, and finally emerge as 
the joyous, weekly “Sabbath of the Lord” has not been persua- 
sively explained. Nonetheless an ultimate connection between 
the biblical and the Babylonian phenomena seems likely. If 
so, the history of the Sabbath began with a radical severance 
from the past. The particularity of the biblical day was its posi- 
tive sanctity - so that abstention from work on it expressed 
piety, and that sanctity was a divine ordinance - not a matter 
of lucky and unlucky times. It was perhaps first grounded on 
God's compassion toward workers, later brought into relation 
with the Creation, and later still with the Exodus. 


[Michael J. Graetz] 


In the Apocrypha 

According to the Book of Maccabees, the Sabbath was at one 
time observed so strictly that on one occasion during the Mac- 
cabean revolt, the Jews allowed themselves to be killed rather 
than resist on the Sabbath (1 Macc. 2:31-38). Later, it was de- 
cided that the Sabbath may be transgressed in order to save life 
(1 Macc. 2:40-41). The Book of Jubilees (2:17—32 and 50:6-13) 
is extremely severe on Sabbath desecration, death being the 
penalty even for such offenses as walking any distance, fasts, 
or traveling on a ship on the Sabbath. The Book of Jubilees 
(50:8) also forbids marital relations on the Sabbath, whereas 
in the rabbinic teaching it is considered meritorious to per- 
form these on the Sabbath (Bx 82a, Ket. 62b). 


In Rabbinic Literature 

The rabbis wax eloquent on the value of Sabbath observance. 
“Tf Israel keeps one Sabbath as it should be kept, the Messiah 
will come. The Sabbath is equal to all the other precepts of 
the Torah” (Ex. R. 25:12). “God said to Moses: ‘Moses, I have 
a precious gift in My treasury whose name is the Sabbath and 
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I want to give it to Israel. Go and tell them’” (Bezah 16a). “The 
Sabbath is one sixtieth of the world to come” (Ber. 57b). “The 
Sabbath increases Israel’s holiness. “Why does so-and-so close 
his shop?’ ‘Because he keeps the Sabbath’ “Why does so-and- 
so refrain from work?’ ‘Because he keeps the Sabbath? Fur- 
thermore, whoever keeps the Sabbath testifies of Him at whose 
word the world came into being; that He created the world in 
six days and rested on the seventh” (Mekh. Sb-Y to Ex. 31:14). 
The juxtaposition of the instructions to build the Sanctuary 
and the prohibition of Sabbath work caused the rabbis to de- 
duce that it was forbidden on the Sabbath to do any work that 
was required for the Sanctuary. The rabbinic definition of for- 
bidden Sabbath work is, therefore, that which was needed for 
the Sanctuary (Mekh. Sb-Y. to Ex. 35:1; Shab. 49b). Any work 
analogous to those types used for the building of the Sanctu- 
ary is classified as being biblically forbidden. There are thus 
39 main classes of work (“fathers of work; avot) used in the 
building of the Sanctuary, and many others derived from these 
(“offspring,” toledot), with only slight technical differences be- 
tween “father” and “offspring” (BK 2a). Watering of plants, for 
instance, is a toledah of sowing; weeding, of plowing; adding 
oil to a burning lamp, of lighting a fire. The Mishnah (Shab. 
7:2) gives a list of the 39 main classes of work. (It has been 
noted that the number 39 is a standard number in rabbinic 
literature and that these types of work are all of a kind obtain- 
ing in the rabbinic period.) The Mishnah (Hag. 1:8) also states 
that the laws of forbidden work on the Sabbath are as moun- 
tains hanging by a hair, for there is little on the subject in the 
Scriptures yet the rules are many. In addition to the biblical 
prohibitions, there are various rabbinic prohibitions intro- 
duced as a “fence to the Torah” (Avot 1:1), such as the han- 
dling of tools or money (mukzeh), riding a horse, instructing 
a gentile to do work. These rabbinic prohibitions are known 
as shevut (“rest”; Bezah 5:2). One who profanes the Sabbath 
in public is treated as an idolator (Hul. 5a). Conversely, who- 
ever observes the Sabbath as it should be, is forgiven his sins, 
even if he practiced idolatry (Shab. 118b). 

The Sabbath is a festive day and three meals should be 
eaten on it (Shab. 118a). It was considered meritorious for a 
man to make some preparations for the Sabbath himself, even 
if he had servants to do it for him (Kid. 41a). R. Safra used to 
singe the head of an animal, R. Huna used to light the lamp, 
R. Papa to plait the wicks, R. Hisda to cut up the beets, Rab- 
bah and R. Joseph to chop the wood, R. Zera to kindle the fire 
(Shab. 119a). R. Hanina would say on the eve of the Sabbath: 
“Come let us go out to meet the Bride, the Queen” R. Yan- 
nai used to adorn himself and say: “Come O Bride, come O 
Bride” (ibid., BK 32a-b). Out of respect for the sacred day, it 
was forbidden to fast on the eve of the Sabbath (Ta’an. 27b). 
In a well-known passage (Shab. 119b), it is said that on the eve 
of the Sabbath two ministering angels accompany a man from 
the synagogue to his home. If, when he arrives home, he finds 
the lamp burning, the table laid, and the couch covered with 
a spread, the good angel declares, “May it be thus on another 
Sabbath too” and the evil angel is obliged to answer “Amen.” 
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But if not, the evil angel declares, “May it be thus on another 
Sabbath too” and the good angel is obliged to answer “Amen.” 
At the beginning of the Sabbath, the special sanctification 
(*Kiddush) is recited (Pes. 106a), and after the termination of 
the Sabbath the *Havdalah (“distinction”) benediction (which 
signifies the separation of the Sabbath from the weekday) is 
recited (Ber. 33a), both over a cup of wine. A man should wear 
special garments in honor of the Sabbath; he should walk dif- 
ferently from the way he does on a weekday, and even his 
speech should be different (Shab. 11a-b). 


In Jewish Thought 

From an early period, the Sabbath became a day of spiritual 
refreshment. Philo (11 Mos. 216) and Josephus (Apion, 2:175) 
refer to the practice of public discourses on the Torah on this 
day, as do the rabbis (Yal., Ex. 108). Philo (Decal. 96) sees 
the Sabbath as an opportunity for man to imitate his Creator 
who rested on the seventh day. Man, too, should rest from his 
weekday labors in order to devote himself to contemplation 
and to the improvement of his character. The Midrash (Mekh. 
Sb-Y to 20:11) similarly states that if God, who exerts no ef- 
fort, “writes about Himself” that he rested, how much more 
should man rest of whom it is said that he was born to toil. 
The benediction for the Sabbath afternoon service sums up the 
rabbinic attitude to the Sabbath as a precious gift from God, 
and asa sacred day kept even by the Patriarchs: “Thou art One 
and Thy Name is One, and who is like Thy people a unique na- 
tion upon the earth? Glorious greatness and a crown of salva- 
tion, even the day of rest and holiness, Thou hast given unto 
Thy people - Abraham was glad, Isaac rejoiced, Jacob and his 
sons rested thereon - a rest granted in love, a true and faith- 
ful rest, a rest in peace and tranquility, in quietude and safety, 
a perfect rest wherein Thou delightest. Let Thy children per- 
ceive and know that this their rest is from Thee, and by their 
rest may they hallow Thy Name?” 

The medieval Jewish philosophers tend to dwell on the 
symbolic nature of the day. For Maimonides (Guide, 2, 31), the 
Sabbath has a twofold significance: It teaches the true opinion 
that God created the world, and it provides man with physi- 
cal rest and refreshment. According to Isaac Arama (Akedat 
Yizhak, 55 ed. Bialystok (1849), 285-89), the Sabbath teaches 
the three fundamental principles of Judaism: belief in creatio 
ex nihilo, in revelation (because the Sabbath is a time when the 
Torah is studied), and in the world to come (of which the Sab- 
bath is a foretaste). *Judah Halevi looks upon the Sabbath as a 
God-given opportunity for men to enjoy complete rest of body 
and soul for a sixth part of their lives, in a way denied even to 
kings, who know nothing of this precious boon of complete 
cessation from toil and distraction (Kuzari, 3, 10). 

Samson Raphael *Hirsch (Horeb, section 2:21; tr. by I. 
Grunfeld, 1 (1962), 61-78) understands the prohibition of cre- 
ative activity on the Sabbath (the types of forbidden work do 
not so much involve effort, as they are creative) to be a lesson 
for man to acknowledge his Creator as Creator of everything 
there is. Man is allowed to rule over the world for six days by 
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God's will, but is forbidden on the seventh day to fashion any- 
thing for his own purpose. On each Sabbath man restores the 
world to God, as it were, and thus proclaims that he enjoys 
only a borrowed authority. 


The Laws and Customs of the Sabbath 

The mistress of the house kindles at least two candles before 
the advent of the Sabbath, one corresponding to “remember 
the Sabbath day” (Ex. 20:8), the other to “observe the Sabbath 
day” (Deut. 5:12). For each meal two whole loaves of bread are 
placed on the table, covered by a cloth, to correspond to the 
double portion of manna for the Sabbath (Ex. 16:22-26). Be- 
fore the Kiddush is recited, the parents bless the children. Dur- 
ing the festive meals of the day, special table hymns (*zemirot) 
are chanted. Whenever possible, guests should be invited to 
participate in the Sabbath meals. There is a special order of 
service for Sabbath in the synagogue. Psalms are recited be- 
fore the evening service on Friday night, and the morning ser- 
vice includes the weekly readings from the Torah, as well as 
a Musaf Amidah. The afternoon service also includes a Torah 
reading from the portion to be read on the following Sabbath. 
When the Sabbath is over, the Havdalah benediction is recited, 
together with a benediction over spices (to restore the soul 
saddened by the departure of the day), and over light (which 
could neither be lit nor blessed on the Sabbath). Where there 
is danger to life (*pikkuah nefesh), the Sabbath must be set 
aside and Sabbath profanation in such circumstances is mer- 
itorious in the extreme. Unlike the *Karaites, who took the 
verse “let no man go out of his place on the seventh day” (Ex. 
16:29) literally, the rabbis placed no restrictions on freedom of 
movement within one’s town, but they prohibited any walk- 
ing outside the town beyond a distance of 2,000 cubits (a little 
more than half a mile). This boundary is known as the tehum 
shabbat (Sabbath limit). It is, however, permitted to place, be- 
fore the Sabbath, sufficient food for two meals at the limits of 
the 2,000 cubits; then, by a legal fiction known as *eruv, this 
place becomes one’s “abode” for the duration of the Sabbath, 
so that the 2,000 cubits may then be walked from there. It is 
forbidden to instruct a non-Jew to do any work on the Sab- 
bath which is not permitted to a Jew, unless it is for the sake of 
health. In cold climes, the heating of the home by a non-Jew 
falls under the heading “for the sake of health.” 

Modern inventions have produced a host of new ques- 
tions regarding Sabbath observance. Orthodox Judaism for- 
bids travel by automobile on the Sabbath, Reform Judaism 
permits it. Conservative Judaism has differing views on this 
question, but generally permits travel by automobile on the 
Sabbath solely for the purpose of attending synagogue. The ba- 
sic legal question regarding the switching on of electric lights 
is whether the noncombustive type of burning produced by 
electricity falls under the prohibition of making a fire or any 
of the other prohibitions listed above. Orthodox Jews refrain 
from the use of electrical appliances on the Sabbath, with 
the exception of the refrigerator, which may be opened and 
closed on the grounds that any electrical current produced 
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in the process is incidental and without express intention. It 
has, however, become the practice for observant Jews to use 
electrical appliances on the Sabbath which are operated by 
time switches set before the Sabbath. In Israel, on religious 
kibbutzim, the same procedure is used to milk the cows on 
the Sabbath. Israel also has local bylaws forbidding certain ac- 
tivities on the Sabbath. There is, however, no comprehensive 
law covering the whole country. Thus, whereas public trans- 
portation does not operate on the Sabbath in Jerusalem and 
in Tel Aviv, it does in Haifa. Except for specifically non-Jew- 
ish sections of the country, the Sabbath is the official day of 
rest on which all business and stores must close, but there is 
some doubt as to what is a business for this law (see *Israel, 
State of: Religious Life). 
[Louis Jacobs] 

In Kabbalah 
The seven days of the week, reflections of the seven primeval 
days of creation, symbolize in Kabbalah the seven lower Se- 
firot, from Hesed to Malkhut, which are known as the Sefirot 
ha-Binyan because of their part in “building” creation. Ac- 
cording to the kabbalists, the Torah hints at the existence of 
the two Sabbaths in the system of the Sefirot when it says “Ye 
shall keep My Sabbaths” (Lev. 19:30). Even in the kabbalistic 
literature, which was influenced by the Zohar to a slight de- 
gree or not at all, and which generally avoids stressing erotic 
elements in divinity, the Sabbath was interpreted as the ele- 
ment of union in the system of the Sefirot. Interpreting “And 
God blessed the seventh day, and hallowed [va-yekaddesh] it” 
(Gen. 2:3), these kabbalists linked va-yekaddesh with kiddushin 
(“betrothal”) since the “atarah [Malkhut] is betrothed to Tife- 
ret” (Maarekhet ha-Elohut (Mantua, 1558), 185a). In the same 
way they interpreted the Sabbath eve prayer: “You hallowed 
[kiddashta] the seventh day” as meaning “you betrothed the 
seventh day, which is the basis to the atarah” (ibid.). 

Inverting the story in Genesis Rabbah 11:8, in which the 
Sabbath complains to God: “You gave a mate to everyone, 
while I have none,’ and was given *Keneset Yisrael as her mate, 
the kabbalists regarded Keneset Yisrael as the symbol of the 
Sefirah Malkhut, as the feminine mate of the Sabbath, which 
is the masculine principle in divinity (Yesod or Tiferet). Since 
according to the kabbalists the souls are the outcome of the 
union in the system of Sefirot, the idea of the holy union which 
takes place on the Sabbath is linked to the Sages’ belief that 
on Sabbath additional souls are given. In the Sefer *ha-Bahir 
this word is expounded in connection with the Sefirah Yesod, 
which “maintains all the souls” and from which the souls fly. 
Many sayings of the Sages and the different customs they ini- 
tiated are given a mystical meaning in Kabbalah. The concept 
of “family peace” (shelom bayit), which must be kept especially 
on the Sabbath, is interpreted in Kabbalah as “peace, which is 
the Sefirah Yesod, is at home [bayit] in the Sefirah Malkhut” 
(ibid.). The Sabbath candles lit by the wife are symbols of the 
additional souls emanating from the Sefirah Malkhut, which is 
called sukkat shalom (“canopy of peace”). The Zohar treats at 
length of the Sabbath, the time when the entire arrangement 
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of the order of the worlds is changed. Lights descend like dew 
from the upper to the lower Sefirot, and from there the divine 
abundance flows to all creatures. The additional souls that de- 
scend through the medium of the divine harmony illuminate 
the faces of the people who enjoy the holiness of the Sabbath. 
Many passages in the Zohar are poetical descriptions of the 
position of the worlds on the Sabbath. A typical passage is to 
be found in the second part of the Zohar, 135a-b. This passage 
is reproduced in Hasidic prayer books and is recited ecstati- 
cally on Sabbath eve. 

The author of the Zohar and other kabbalists who fol- 
lowed him decided not to recite the part of the Maariv prayer 
beginning “and He is compassionate” on Sabbath eve, for they 
feared that the mention of sins in the prayer might awaken 
the forces of the sitra ahra, which, according to the Zohar, do 
not have any power on the Sabbath. 

During the renaissance of Kabbalah in 16**-century 
Safed, new customs were established which spread to the 
Diaspora. Two of the main ones were the order of Kabbalat 
Shabbat (“the reception of the Sabbath”) and matters concern- 
ing the Sabbath meal. It is said that Isaac *Luria and his dis- 
ciples used to go out of Safed on Friday afternoon to meet the 
Sabbath, a practice which is described in the Shulhan Arukh 
shel ha-Ari: “The Sabbath is received in the field: you must 
stand facing west, preferably in a high place, and there must 
be an open space behind you.” While singing Psalm 92 
during the reception of the Sabbath, the kabbalists used to 
close their eyes to identify themselves with the *Shekhinah, 
who lost her sight by weeping incessantly for the exile of Israel. 
There are signs that in Safed itself there was some opposition 
to this custom of going out into the fields, which is expressed 
in Moses *Cordovero’s commentary on the prayers and in 
the writings of Isaiah *Horowitz (the Shelah). Some of the 
kabbalists used to go out into the garden or the courtyard, 
but eventually the custom of turning westward was adopted. 
The author of Hemdat Yamim notes with resentment that 
he is not able to go out into the fields as was formerly done 
and states that in his own day (c. 1700?) this was still the 
custom in Jerusalem. Moses Cordovero’s circle adopted the 
custom of reciting during this service six psalms for the six 
days of the week, along with Psalm 92 for the Sabbath. This 
order of the Kabbalat Shabbat service, including the hymns 
Lekhah Dodi, written by Solomon Alkabez, and Bar Yohai, 
written by Simeon *Labi, is to be found in the books of Tik- 
kunei Shabbat which were printed at the beginning of the 
17 century. 

Concerning the Sabbath meal, these books state that it 
was the custom to recite Shalom Aleikhem and Eshet Hayil 
(Prov. 31:10-31), the latter being introduced since it is ex- 
pounded by the Zohar and various kabbalists as referring to 
the Shekhinah. These books also contain hymns which Isaac 
Luria wrote for each of the Sabbath meals and the invocation 
of the divine powers in accordance with one of the ways insti- 
tuted by the Zohar. Among some kabbalists great importance 
was attached to the fourth Sabbath meal which takes place at 
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the end of the Sabbath. In the same way as the first three Sab- 
bath meals were related to the Patriarchs, this fourth one was 
identified with David, the King Messiah. It therefore became 
particularly significant for the Shabbateans (see *Shabbetai 
Zevi), who often continued it until midnight. The third meal 
was of special importance for the Hasidim; it took place at a 
“favorable hour,’ which, according to the kabbalists, was the 
time of the Minhah prayer on Sabbath. 

[Efraim Gottlieb] 


In Art 

THE SABBATH LIGHT. The commandment of kindling the 
Sabbath lights has been fulfilled in a myriad of ways over the 
generations. Rabbinic texts from the Mishnah onwards are 
concerned with the types of fuel used to light and the material 
of the wicks, but not with the type of implements that contain 
the sources of light. Both local custom and the need to provide 
light throughout the day no doubt influenced the design of 
lamps for the Sabbath. In the ancient period clay lamps with 
one or more spouts were used. Later versions were probably 
made of metal. Archaeological evidence from the Land of 
Israel after the destruction of the Second Temple shows that 
ceramic lamps in use by the Jews were decorated with Jewish 
symbols to distinguish them from the lamps used by the lo- 
cal non-Jewish populace. 


European Sabbath Lamps. Hanging Sabbath lamps of the 
Middle Ages consist of nozzles arranged in a circle at the pe- 
riphery of an open, flat saucer filled with oil, thus creating 
their characteristic star shape. These lamps, usually made out 
of bronze or silver, often were hung at the end of a ratcheted 
hook which enabled raising and lowering. Certain lamps had 
bowls underneath for the collection of oil drips, some con- 
nected the nozzles to this bowl with attached metal ducts, 
others had various tools attached to them for trimming and 
cleaning. More elaborate lamps, made by non-Jewish crafts- 
man, are embellished with figurines, narrative reliefs or other 
decorations. The Italians deepened the central saucer into a 
bowl, provided a silver drip pan to catch the excess oil, and 
hung the lamp by chains which converged at the top in a finial. 
In central and eastern Europe the central bowl was kept small 
and the spouts enlarged, the result being a star-shaped lamp 
called the Judenstern. While the form of the lamp was influ- 
enced by local design, the term Judenstern has been found in 
a record book of a silversmith from the 16" century, showing 
the association of this item with Jewish practice. Depictions 
of such lamps appear in Jewish manuscripts from both Spain 
and Ashkenaz of the 14'* and 15'* centuries (for example, the 
Sarajevo Haggadah (Sarajevo, National Museum of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, fol. 31v), the Second Nuremburg Haggadah 
(Jerusalem, Schocken Ms. 24087, fol. 4v), and the Ashkenazi 
Haggadah (London, British Library, Ms. 14762, fol. 6r)). The 
Italian rabbi, Leone *Modena (1571-1648), mentions in his His- 
toria de riti Hebraici that women would light anywhere from 
four to six lights, congruent to the six pointed lamps depicted 
in manuscripts and printed books. 
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Candles were also used for lighting in the medieval pe- 
riod in Europe, as revealed by both halakhic texts and illu- 
minated manuscripts. The candlesticks depicted in the Roths- 
child Miscellany (Jerusalem, Israel Museum Ms. 180/51), late 
156 century Italy (fols. 55v, 156v), show striking similarity 
with candlesticks in use in private homes in Europe. Can- 
dles in Europe were often made from animal fat and thus not 
permissible for Jewish use. The 19tt-century development of 
synthetic materials for candles led to their greater diffusion 
among the Jews. Concomitantly, advances in indoor illumi- 
nation technology gave the lighting of the Sabbath candles a 
more symbolic and less practical function, also prompting 
the move away from oil lamps. In Poland, brass candlesticks 
with anywhere from three to seven candles, decorated with 
lions and eagles, often inscribed in Hebrew “to kindle the Sab- 
bath lights,” were common in Jewish homes, besides pairs of 
candlesticks. 


North African and Oriental Jewish Communities. The use of 
oil as the main form of fuel among the North African and Ori- 
ental Jewish communities continued until the contemporary 
era. In Morocco, sheet brass rectangular vessels with wicks in 
the four corners were traditionally used for lighting. In Persia 
and Afghanistan, the silver vessel used for lighting resembled 
the shape of the ancient clay oil lamp, with a deep bowl for the 
oil and two wick-nozzles. Sometimes there were two separate 
bowls, one for each light. The base was often decorated with 
birds or floral motifs and engraved with the woman’s name. 
In Yemen, a simple hanging round stone lamp with notches 
for multiple wicks was used. 


KIDDUSH Cups. There is speculation that the gold glasses 
found in the catacombs of Italy were originally used for 
the blessing on wine. Jewish illuminated Haggadot from the 
late Middle Ages show elaborate goblets, sometimes with 
lids, sometimes double goblets, such as those depicted in 
the Ashkenazi Haggadah (London, British Library, Ms. 14762, 
fol.2v) and the Cincinnati Haggadah (Cincinnati, Hebrew 
Union College, Ms. 444, fol. 2v). As with Sabbath candlesticks, 
these cups were often copies of local types, generally made 
by non-Jewish craftsmen, and often decorated with vege- 
tal motifs or geometric designs. In certain Oriental Jewish 
communities, the tradition of the lidded kiddush cup con- 
tinues to the present time, often decorated with a small bird 
on the lid. 


HALLAH COVERS AND KNIVES. Other ritual objects for use 
on the Sabbath include a special cover for the *hallah and a 
special knife for cutting the hallah. Leone Modena mentions 
a long cloth used to cover the hallah, as depicted in both the 
Ashkenazi (fol. 6r) and the Cincinnati Haggadot (fol. 2v). Ex- 
tant examples of embroidered hallah covers from the 19" cen- 
tury from various European communities have survived, as 
well as such knives. 


CONTEMPORARY RITUAL ART. Twentieth-century Jewish 
artists, such as Ludwig Wolpert and Moshe Zabari, applied 
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their skills to making modern versions of all the Sabbath im- 
plements, and contemporary Judaica artists such as Zelig Se- 
gal continue this trend for a growing market. The blossoming 
of contemporary Jewish art makes the list of artists working 
in this field too numerous to mention. 


THE SABBATH IN PAINTING. ‘The earliest printed depic- 
tion of a Jewish woman lighting a six-pointed Judenstern 
appears in the Sefer ha-Minhagim of Venice from the year 
1593. Christian works on the Jews, such as Johann Christoph 
Georg Bodenschatz’ Kirchliche Verfassung der heutigen Juden 
sonderlich derer in Deutschland (Frankfurt and Leipzig: Jo- 
hannes Friedrich Becker, 1748-49) also show women light- 
ing Sabbath lamps. Sabbath candlesticks as an attribute of the 
Jewish women appear on Jewish carved gravestones from the 
19" century. Moritz *Oppenheim in Germany in his Bilder 
aus dem altjiidischen Familienleben (“Scenes rom Traditional 
Jewish Family Life,’ 1866), shows a woman lighting a tradi- 
tional oil lamp, and devotes several works in the series to the 
subject of the Sabbath. Jewish artists of the late 19 and early 
20' centuries, such as Isidor *Kaufmann, show traditional 
Jewish women on Sabbath eve with two lit candlesticks on the 
table. The Scandinavian Jewish artist, Geskel Saloman, shows 
two women lighting from a four-branched Polish-style can- 
dlestick. The subject of the Sabbath appears in the works of 
Samuel Hirszenberg, Boris *Schatz, Hermann *Struck, Jacob 
*Steinhardt, Josef *Budko, and Max *Band, among others. 
The use of the candlesticks to symbolize Jewish tradition and 
the home can be found in the works of Marc *Chagall, and 
Naftali *Bezem, while Yossl *Bergner uses the spice box (see 
*Havdalah). The subject of the Sabbath in the life of the pio- 
neers was dealt with by Israel artists Yohanan Simon and Jo- 
seph Kossonogi. 
[Susan Nashman Fraiman (2"4 ed.)] 
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SABBATHS, SPECIAL, those Sabbaths on which special 
events are commemorated. They are distinguished from the 
regular Sabbaths through variations in the liturgy and special 
customs. Two such Sabbaths, which recur on several occasions 
throughout the year, are numbers 1 and 2 below. 


1) Shabbat Mevorekhin 

(Heb. 773727) n2w), the Sabbath that immediately precedes a 
new month. In the later Ashkenazi rite a special petition, com- 
posed by *Rav “to renew unto us this coming month for good 
and for blessing,’ etc. (Bet. 16b), is recited in the synagogue af- 
ter the reading of the law. The older Ashkenazi rite, and that of 
Habad, begins with “He who wrought miracles...” The name 
of the new month and the day on which Rosh Hodesh occurs 
are then announced. In many communities, where women 
did not usually attend Sabbath services, they went on Shab- 
bat Mevarekhin because of the new month petition (see *New 
Moon, Announcement of). 


2) Shabbat Rosh Hodesh 
(Heb. WIN WN Naw), a Sabbath which coincides with Rosh 
Hodesh. The reading of the Torah for the New Moon is added, 
and a special *haftarah (Isa. 66:1-24) is read. 

The other Sabbaths (listed here chronologically accord- 
ing to the Jewish calendar) are: 


3) Shabbat Shuvah 

(Heb. nw naw; “Sabbath of Repentance”), also called (erro- 
neosly) Shabbat Teshuvah (21), the Sabbath which occurs 
during the *Ten Days of Penitence (between Rosh Ha-Sha- 
nah and the Day of Atonement). The name is derived from 
the initial word of the haftarah “Return [721], O Israel, unto 
the Lord” (Hos. 14:2) read on that Sabbath. One main feature 
of Shabbat Shuvah is the sermons on repentance delivered by 
the congregational rabbis. 


4) Shabbat Hol ha-Mo’ed 

(Heb. 7¥i03 2in Nav), the Sabbath of the *Passover and *Suk- 
kot intermediary days. The liturgy includes *piyyutim appro- 
priate to the festivals and special Torah readings, instead of the 
regular weekly Torah portion. *Song of Songs during Passover 
and *Ecclesiastes during Sukkot are also recited. 


5) Shabbat Hanukkah 

(Heb. 339 naw), the Sabbath (sometimes two) during *Hanuk- 
kah. It is marked by an added Torah reading for the festival 
and, if it coincides with Rosh Hodesh *Tevet, also for the New 
Moon (see above). 


6) Shabbat Shirah 

(Heb. 77 naw; “The Sabbath of the Song”), the Sabbath on 
which the Torah reading is Exodus 14-17. The name is derived 
from Exodus 15, which includes “The song of Moses and of the 
children of Israel” at the Red Sea. In some rituals special piy- 
yutim are also recited. This Sabbath does not occur on a spe- 
cific date but depends on when the Torah portion is read. 


7) Shabbat Shekalim 
(Heb. o°977u naw), the first of four special Sabbaths, which are 
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also called Arba Parashiyyot (“the four pericopes”), and which 
occur in spring. Shabbat Shekalim is observed on the Sabbath 
immediately preceding the month of *Adar (in a leap year, the 
second month of Adar). In addition to the weekly Torah por- 
tion, Exodus 30:11-16, whose theme is the duty of donating 
half a *shekel toward the upkeep of the Temple, is also read. It 
commemorates the custom according to which on the first of 
Adar special messengers were dispatched to all Jewish com- 
munities to collect these donations (Shek. 1:1). Special piy- 
yutim are included in the ritual of the Sabbath. 


8) Shabbat Zakhor 

(Heb. 1133 naw; “Sabbath of Remembrance”), the second of 
the four special Sabbaths. It is the Sabbath before Purim. The 
name derives from the additional Torah portion read from 
Deuteronomy 25:17-19 whose theme is the duty “to remem- 
ber” what *Amalek did to Israel. The traditional belief is that 
*Haman the Agagite was a direct descendant of Agag, the king 
of the Amalekites (e.g., 1 Sam. 15:9ff.). In some rites special 
piyyutim are recited. 


9) Shabbat Parah 

(Heb. 175 naw; “Sabbath of the Red Heifer”), the third of the 
four special Sabbaths. It is the Sabbath preceding Shabbat ha- 
Hodesh. An additional portion is read from the Torah (Num. 
19:1-22) whose theme is the ritual purification with the ashes 
of the red heifer. The purification was compulsory in Temple 
times for all those who had been defiled by contact with a 
corpse. Shabbat Parah commemorates the custom of every- 
one who would participate in the Passover pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem having to cleanse himself in due time. Special piyyutim 
are also added to the liturgy in some rites. 


10) Shabbat ha-Hodesh 

(Heb. wn naw), the last of the four special Sabbaths. It pre- 
cedes, or falls on the first day of, the month of *Nisan. On it, 
in addition to the weekly Torah portion, Exodus 12:1-20 is also 
read. It states that the month of Nisan “shall be the beginning 
of the months [of the Jewish year]” and includes many details 
on the ritual laws concerning the Passover sacrifice and the in- 
terdiction to eat leavened bread (*hamez) on the festival. Spe- 
cial piyyutim are also recited in some communities. 


11) *Shabbat ha-Gadol 


12) Shabbat Hazon 

(Heb. jit n2w; “Sabbath of Vision”), the Sabbath that precedes 
the Ninth of *Av. The name is derived from the initial word of 
its haftarah. “The vision of Isaiah” (Isa. 1:1-27), in which the 
afflictions which God will visit on Israel in punishment of its 
sins are prophesied. The Yemenites call this Sabbath “Shabbat 
Eikhah, and read Isaiah 1:21ff. for the haftarah portion. Shab- 
bat Hazon occurs during the period of mourning (see *Nine 
Days) for the destruction of the Temple, and the haftarah is 
therefore appropriate since its theme is destruction and pos- 
sible redemption. The destruction is understood as a punish- 
ment for the sins of Israel, and repentance is a prerequisite for 
the restoration of the Temple. It was customary not to dress in 
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festive garments during that period, including (in a few com- 
munities) the Sabbath. 


13) Shabbat Nahamu 

(Heb. 3771 Naw), the Sabbath immediately following the Ninth 
of Av. It is so called after the first word of the haftarah “Com- 
fort ye [Nahamu], Comfort ye My people” (Isa. 40:1). 

On most of these special Sabbaths the memorial prayer 
for the deceased (see *Av ha-Rahamim) as well as the prayer 
Zidkatkha in the *Minhah service are omitted. In the Reform 
ritual some of these Sabbaths (e.g., Zakhor, Parah) are not 
observed. On the other hand, other special Sabbaths (e.g., 
“Brotherhood Sabbath,” “Sisterhood Sabbath,’ “United Na- 
tions Sabbath”) have been innovated. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Elbogen, Gottesdienst, 156, 159, 163; E. Levi, 
Yesodot ha-Tefillah (19527), 308, 244. 


SABBATICAL YEAR AND JUBILEE (Heb. Av1W, shem- 
ittah; >r¥°, yovel). According to the Bible, during the seventh 
year all land had to be fallow and debts were to be remitted 
(Ex. 23:10-11; Lev. 25:1-7, 18-22; Deut. 15:1-11). The close of 
seven sabbatical cycles instituted the Jubilee (Lev. 27:16-25; 
Num. 36:4; whether the Jubilee Year was the 49‘ or the 5ot 
see below). 

A brief statement in the Book of Nehemiah (10:32) 
records the post-Exilic community’s firm agreement to sus- 
pend all agricultural work during the seventh year and to forgo 
all debts as commanded in the “Law of God.” The reference 
is to these three passages in the Torah, each of which dwells 
on a different aspect of the seventh-year release. The earliest, 
found in the Book of the Covenant (Ex. 23:10-11), calls on 
the Israelites to let the land lie fallow and the vineyards and 
olive groves untouched that the poor people may eat of them, 
as well as the wild beasts. The second passage (Lev. 25:1-7, 
18-22) refers to the fallow year as a “Sabbath of the Lord” 
and a year of complete rest for the land, promising the divine 
blessing on the crop of the sixth year to those who suspend 
their work on the seventh (cf. the double portion of manna 
on the sixth day; Ex. 16:22ff.). The Deuteronomist (Deut. 
15:1-11) commands the Israelites to observe every seventh 
year as a “year of release,’ when debts contracted by fel- 
low countrymen are to be remitted. At the same time, they 
are cautioned not to let the recurrence of the seventh-year 
release harden their hearts against the distressed who seek 
loans in the hour of their need. While Deuteronomy does 
not mention the fallow, the passage is clearly connected with 
that of Exodus by the use of the common verb Smt (vnWw). 
D. Hoffmann argued that the remission of debts is entailed 
by the fallow - that it is precisely because the debtor can- 
not work his fields during the seventh year that he is unable 
to make his payments, and the creditor is enjoined not to 
dun him for them. The same reasoning, according to Hoff- 
mann, explains why the debts of aliens are not remitted — i-e., 
the fact that their income is not affected by the Sabbatical 
Year. 
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Ever since J. Wellhausen, a number of scholars have 
seen a connection between the surrender of the produce of 
the seventh year to the poor (Ex. 23:11) and the liberation of 
the Hebrew slave following the sixth year of his purchase (Ex. 
21:2--6; cf. Deut. 15:12-18). Accordingly, they maintain that the 
Book of the Covenant did not intend the seventh-year fallow 
to be observed throughout the land on a fixed date any more 
than the manumission of all of the Hebrew slaves. Each field, 
vineyard, and olive grove, then, had its own fallow cycle, just 
as each slave had his own release date. Otherwise, the prac- 
tice could not possibly have been observed, for there would 
not have been enough food for all of the inhabitants of the 
land. Hence, the Deuteronomist, who had to operate within 
the framework of a fixed, universal, seventh-year release (cf. 
Deut. 15:9), disregarded the agricultural fallow and called for 
the remission of debts instead, as well as the release of debt- 
ors who had been enslaved (15:12-18). This is why, according 
to A. Menes, the Deuteronomist also commanded that the 
Torah be read aloud every year of remission in the hearing of 
all Israel (31:10 ff.). Such an assembly could take place then, af- 
ter all the Israelite debtors had been set free and were able to 
appear as equals among their people. The Sabbatical Year, a 
fixed, universal, seventh-year fallow, as opposed to the year of 
remission, then, was a later construction of the priestly writ- 
ers which was never observed in the pre-Exilic period (cf. Lev. 
26:34-35, 43; 11 Chron. 36:21), and is attested for the first time 
during the Second Temple period, and then only in certain 
parts of the land (cf. 1 Macc. 6:49, 53). 

Plausible as it has seemed to many scholars, the theory 
is not supported by the evidence. In the first place, there is no 
necessary connection between the manumission of the He- 
brew slave and the fallow year other than the fact that both 
involve a seven-year period. Secondly, Wellhausen failed to see 
that not only the Priestly Code but also the Covenant Code 
connect the seventh-year fallow with the weekly Sabbath (cf. 
Ex. 23:12 with 23:10-11). As M. Noth correctly observes, both 
commandments require that the animals benefit in some way 
from their observance - a concern that derives not merely 
from compassion for dumb beasts but from the recognition 
that they are part of the nature which man must cease to domi- 
nate on the Sabbath. Finally, since Wellhausen claims that the 
demands of the Deuteronomist were utopian in character, the 
argument that a universally fixed date for the fallow year is 
impossible because of its impracticality is inapplicable. It is 
true that, outside the legislative texts of the Bible, there is no 
reference to the Sabbatical Year in the pre-Exilic sources. But 
an argumentum ex silentio is of dubious value, especially when 
dealing with ancient historical materials. 

A similar problem exists with regard to the Jubilee Year, 
which is described in detail in Leviticus 25:8-17, 23-55. Among 
its provisions are: the dating of the recurrent Jubilee Year, the 
proclamation of its start with the sounding of the shofar on the 
Day of Atonement, the return of all Israelites to their ancestral 
lands and families, the observance of the fallow, the fixing of 
prices for the sale of land (except for houses in cities) in rela- 
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tion to the occurrence of the Jubilee, the redemption of the 
land of next of kin, special land regulations for levites, and the 
freeing of defaulting debtors and all Israelite slaves. The text 
justifies these prescriptions in terms of two basic principles: 
God’s ownership of the land (25:23) and His undisputed pos- 
session of all Israelites as His slaves (25:55). 

Two other passages in the Priestly Code refer to the Ju- 
bilee Year (Lev. 27:16-25; Num. 36:4), as does possibly Ezekiel 
(46:16 ff.), but it is not mentioned in any historical texts, not 
even in post-Exilic ones. Evidently, it was not observed in 
Second Temple times, as is attested by the conditions in the 
time of Nehemiah (cf. 5:1-13, where there is no mention of 
the institution), the obscure description of it in Josephus 
(Ant. 3:280ff.), and the explicit comment of one of the tan- 
naim (Sifra 8:2). 

Though the Priestly Code clearly distinguishes between 
the Jubilee and the Sabbatical Years, many scholars consider 
the former a post-Exilic theoretical reworking of the latter. 
Thus, they suggest that the manumission of slaves on the Ju- 
bilee replaces the one on the Sabbatical Year, and that the no- 
tion of the divine ownership of the land is an extension of the 
claim that all Israelites belong to God. They concede that the 
Jubilee law does not require the remission of debts. Still, Levit- 
icus 25:24 may be interpreted, they maintain, as a form of debt 
release, with the alienated property comparable to a foreclosed 
mortgage. The Jubilee, then, is “an artificial institution super- 
imposed upon the years of fallow regarded as harvest Sabbaths 
after the analogy of Pentecost” (Wellhausen). In this way, one 
can explain the impossible demand for a two-year fallow cre- 
ated by the Jubilee following the Sabbatical Year, as well as the 
directions for the manumission of slaves, which were incon- 
sistent with the earlier ones of the Covenant Code. 

That the matter is not so simple is evidenced by the ap- 
pearance of ancient terms in Leviticus 25 as well as pre-Isra- 
elite usages (see next section). 

The etymology of yovel (221) is not clear, with some sug- 
gesting that it is derived from the root (72°) meaning “to bear 
along [in procession],” hence yevul (712°) signifying “pro- 
duce” or “that which is borne,’ and yuval (731), “transfer” (of 
properties; cf. Ibn Ezra on Lev. 25:10). More likely, the basic 
meaning of yovel is “ram’s horn” (cf. Ex. 19:13; Josh. 6:5; cf. also 
Phoenician ybl, “ram,” and the comment of R. Akiva quoted 
by Bertinoro on RH 3:2). The Jubilee, then, is “the year that is 
inaugurated by the blowing of the ram’s horn” (W.R. Smith). 
If this is so, then serious consideration must be given to R. 
North's suggestion that this is an ancient Near Eastern legal 
requirement for a public proclamation (Sidiitu) “as a sort of 
registration-formality prerequisite to the exchange of prop- 
erty administration” 

Closer inspection of the biblical text, too, proves the ar- 
guments of the Wellhausen school to be far from convincing. 
The assumption that Hebrew slaves were to be released in the 
Sabbatical Year is, as seen, unwarranted. The Jubilee laws do 
not refer to mortgaged properties but to those that have actu- 
ally been sold. And, finally, it is highly doubtful that the belief 
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in the divine ownership of the land arose at a late period in 
Israel’s history. On the contrary, the evidence seems to point 
in the opposite direction, i.e., both the Sabbatical and Jubilee 
Years are rooted in ancient traditions, although some of the 
prescriptions connected with them, such as the restrictions 
on the redemption of houses in a city (Lev. 25:29 ff.) and the 
remission of debts (Deut. 15:1ff.), were added later. Moreover, 
the elements basic to both institutions go back to early Isra- 
elite, and even pre-Israelite, times. They are the seven- and 50- 
year cycles, the fallow, the inalienability of ancestral lands (see 
below), and the maintenance of the integrity of the clan. 

As far as the seven-year cycle is concerned, there is refer- 
ence to it in the Joseph stories (Gen. 41:25 ff.) and in the ear- 
lier Near Eastern texts. Thus, the land is blighted for a seven- 
year period because of the death of Aghat (Pritchard, Texts 
153), just as it flourishes for seven years after Baal defeats Mot 
(Poems about Baal and Anath, 5; Pritchard, Texts, 141). Simi- 
larly, Anu warns Ishtar that a seven-year drought would fol- 
low the slaying of Gilgamesh (Gilgamesh Epic, 6, lines 101-106; 
Pritchard, Texts, 84-85). As for the existence of a 50-year cycle, 
this is not as clearly attested, though J. Lewy claims to have 
discovered a primitive agricultural “pentecontad” calendar 
among the Amorites of Assyria, Babylonia, Syria, and Pal- 
estine near the end of the third millennium B.c.£. His inter- 
pretation of the relevant texts is, however, open to question, 
and note should be taken of a recent suggestion that the Ju- 
bilee occurred not in the 50‘ but in the 49 year, coincid- 
ing with the seventh Sabbatical Year (cf. Lev. 25:8-9 and M. 
Noth on 25:10). 

The fallow, as described in the Torah, has nothing to do 
with crop rotation and does not seem to have had any agri- 
cultural value, such as that of replenishing the soil; no other 
crop was planted that year nor were the fields worked, as this 
was strictly forbidden during the Sabbatical Year. C.H. Gordon 
suggests that it was originally connected with Canaanite fertil- 
ity rites. However, even if this is not so, Noth is undoubtedly 
correct in considering it an example of restitutio in integrum, 
when the land was permitted to return to its undisturbed rest. 
G. Dalman makes a similar observation with regard to the re- 
lease of alienated lands during the Jubilee, seeing in it a rec- 
ognition by the Israelites that they had no right permanently 
to set aside the lands allotted by God to the tribes and clans 
at the time of the conquest of Canaan. The release of Israelite 
slaves, then, and their return to their ancestral lands may also 
be considered a restitutio in integrum, the restoration of the 
structure of Israelite society as it had been divinely ordained 
in ancient days. 

Accordingly, A. Jirku concludes that the concept of both 
the Sabbatical and the Jubilee Years originated under simple 
economic and social conditions, possibly when agriculture 
was not yet the major source of the food supply of the Israel- 
ites. This relates to a time not long after the conquest, which 
also provides a proper setting for the idea of the Jubilee. At 
this early date, tribal solidarity was still strong, the conscious- 
ness of the common possession of the ground and soil fresh 
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in their minds, and the memory of the patriarchal relation- 
ships in the desert vivid. 

These arguments, however, are not conclusive, since the 
ideals of the desert period lived on among the people for many 
centuries, especially outside the large centers. At any rate, nei- 
ther the Sabbatical nor the Jubilee Year appears in the Bible 
as a nascent institution. While they drew on earlier Semitic 
practice for some of their ideas, in their present form they 
represent a unique Israelite attempt to combat the social evils 
that had infected Israelite society and to return to the idyllic 
period of the desert union when social equality and fraternal 
concern had prevailed. 

[David L. Lieber] 
Ancient Near Eastern Legal Background 
The background of the legal conceptions embodied in the Sab- 
batical and Jubilee Years is illuminated by ancient Near East- 
ern evidence of (a) resistance in principle to the alienation of 
patrimonial lands; and (b) the institution of periodic royal re- 
leases from certain kinds of debt and obligation, in connection 
with which cognates to terms found in Leviticus 25 appear. 

(a) Hurrian custom attested in the *Nuzi tablets banned 
the sale of patrimonial land. The prohibition seems to have 
been grounded on a feudal system, in which all land belonged 
to the king, and was held only as a grant or fief by his subjects. 
They had possession, but not ownership, of the property en- 
trusted to them. In return, each subject owed some service to 
the king, but he had no right to dispose of or transfer his prop- 
erty to any person other than a male relative of his immediate 
family (cf. Laws of Hammurapi 36-39; Pritchard, Texts, 167-8). 
In order to transfer real estate out of the family, the fiction of 
adoption was resorted to, by which the seller “adopted” the 
buyer as his “son,” in consideration of the latter's “gift” — the 
purchase price (Steele, in bibl., 14-15). The conception of pos- 
session without ownership, with its concomitant ban on alien- 
ation of property, evokes the biblical notion that the land of 
Israel is God’s, and that Israel are merely His tenants (“you are 
but strangers resident with Me,” Lev. 25:23). The time of the 
Nuzi tablets (mid-second millennium), and the chief region of 
Hurrian influence (the Khabur River Valley) coincide with the 
period, and pre-Canaan location, of Israel’s ancestors. This is 
but one of several indications that Hurrian culture left a mark 
on Israelite ideas and institutions (see bibl.). 

Old Babylonian legal writings contain a law (Eshnunna 
39; Pritchard, Texts, 163) and a number of contracts showing 
the right of an owner of real property to redeem it after he had 
been forced by financial need to sell it. One of the contracts 
suggests that the right may have existed even when the prop- 
erty was not up for sale (as in Lev. 25:25-32). 

(b) In their first full regnal year, Old Babylonian kings 
were accustomed to issue an edict of “justice” (misarum 
throughout their realm, referred to in date formulas and in- 
scriptions as “establishing the freedom” (andurarum, cognate 
with Heb. deror (Lev. 25:10, etc.)) of their subjects. The one ex- 
tant exemplar - attributed to Ammi-saduqa (second half of 
the 17" century B.c.E.) - consists mainly of remissions (for 
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a limited period) of specific kinds of debts and obligations, 
including the release of persons held in debt-bondage. Such 
edicts were demonstrably enforced, and were issued at inter- 
vals of seven or more years - the periodicity being as yet un- 
known (Finkelstein). Property (real and human) for which 
the full price had been paid, however, was not subject to the 
andurarum-release (Levy); such property is described in a 
Ras Shamra (Ugarit) document as samit ana... ana dariti, 
“finally transferred [lit. yoked] to... forever” - compare Le- 
viticus 25:30, lizmitut le-X le-dorotaw. Y. Muffs has suggested 
that the theory of Leviticus 25 is that the full price of land was 
never paid: only crop years are bought (25:15-16), hence land 
could never be finally transferred but was always subject to 
the release. Similarly, in the case of self-sale of persons, no 
sale could be final since title to every Israelite is vested solely 
in God (25:42). 

The Sabbatical and Jubilee Years thus adapt, elaborate, 
and synthesize pre-Israelite elements. In the new creation, 
the Divine King, having liberated His people and made them 
free men in His land, provides for the preservation of their 
liberty through periodic corrections of the economic imbal- 
ances that, sundering men from the land, would turn them 
into slaves again. His authority flows from His ownership of 
both people and land, and is, in turn, brought to mind through 


the execution of His decrees. 
[Moshe Greenberg] 


Post-Biblical 

Whereas the Sabbatical Year was in force during the Second 
Temple period (and is applicable, in theory, to the present 
day), the Jubilee was no longer observed. The two subjects 
are therefore treated separately. 


Jubilee in the Second Temple Period 

HALAKHAH AND DEVELOPMENT. The relevant laws in the 
literature of the Second Temple period are primarily the in- 
terpretation of the biblical precepts of the Sabbatical Year and 
the Jubilee, and of the law of emancipation of the Hebrew slave 
whose ear was pierced, since le-olam (“forever”; Ex. 21:6) was 
interpreted to mean “until the Jubilee” (Mekh., Nezikin 2). 
The laws of the Jubilee were not in practice in the time of the 
Second Temple (see below), but since the laws of the Jubilee 
and the calculation of the years of the shemittah are linked 
with the laws of the Sabbatical Year, which were in force, one 
can find in these halakhot something of the life and customs 
of that period. According to the halakhah, all rules applicable 
to the Sabbatical Year, with regard to the prohibition of land 
cultivation, the renunciation of ownership of produce, and the 
obligation of the householder to remove all produce gathered 
for his needs when that species is not found in the field, apply 
also to the Jubilee: “What applies to the Sabbatical Year applies 
equally to the Jubilee” (Sifra, Be-Har 3:2). From the verse, “For 
it is a Jubilee, it shall be holy to you” (Lev. 25:12), the tannaim 
derived that the sanctity of the produce of the Sabbatical Year 
was such that, if the householder sold it and bought meat with 
the proceeds, the stringencies of the Sabbatical Year applied 
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both to the produce itself and to the meat, i-e., they deduced 
the laws of the Sabbatical Year from verses dealing with the 
Jubilee and vice versa. Thus, in the verse applying to the Jubi- 
lee, “Ye shall eat the increase cleared out of the field” (ibid.), 
they taught, “As long as you eat from the field you may eat 
from your house. If what is in the field has been consumed, 
then you must clear out what is in the house” (Sifra, Be-Har 
3:4), applying it to the Sabbatical Year. The halakhah also com- 
bined the Jubilee with the Sabbatical Year with regard to their 
applicability during the Second Temple period; the opinion 
was even expressed that, since the Jubilee does not apply “at 
the present day,” so also the observance of the Sabbatical Year 
is not a biblical precept, but merely rabbinic (Ty, Shev. 10:3, 
39c). This conception probably served Judah 11 (Nesiah) as a 
theoretical basis for many of the relaxations in the law which 
he inaugurated in respect of the Sabbatical Year (TJ, Shev. 6:4; 
Hul. 6b and parallel texts). 

Only the law on the remission of debts which comes into 
force at the end of the Sabbatical Year (Sif. Deut. 111) does not 
apply to the Jubilee; against this, however, there are, according 
to the halakhah, two precepts of the Jubilee which do not ap- 
ply to the Sabbatical Year - that land sold returns to its own- 
ers during the Jubilee Years (Lev. 25:23, 24) and that slaves go 
free (Sifra, Be-Har 3:6). The verse, “And in the seventh he shall 
go out free for nothing” (Ex. 21:2), was interpreted as refer- 
ring not to the seventh year, which was the Sabbatical Year, 
but to the seventh year from the date on which he was sold 
(TJ, Kid. 1:2, 59a); if the Jubilee came in the middle of his six- 
year term, however, the slave went free then (Kid. 1:2). This 
law was also applied to the Hebrew bondsmaid, although it is 
not explicitly mentioned in the Torah, and was apparently an 
innovation of the tannaim. A Hebrew slave sold to a gentile 
did not go free in the seventh year but only in the Jubilee (Si- 
fra, Be-Har 8:4). In addition, the Hebrew slave who refused 
to go free in his seventh year went free on the Jubilee (Mekh., 
Nezikin 2; cf. Jos., Ant. 4:273). 


THE CALCULATION OF THE JUBILEE. Both in the tannaitic 
literature and in the Apocrypha two different systems of cal- 
culation for the Jubilee and the Sabbatical Year are found. A 
baraita declares that the Jubilee year is the 50" year, after the 
completion of the seven sabbatical cycles, the following year 
being the first of the ensuing shemittah (Ned. 61a; TJ, Kid. 1:2, 
59a). This cyclical system also occurs in the *Seder Olam in 
respect of the First Temple period. Judah, however, holds that 
“the Jubilee year enters into the calculation of the heptad,’ 
i.e., the Jubilee Year is the 50 year after the previous Jubilee 
and thus also the first of the ensuing shemittah and Jubilee 
(Ned. 61a). According to Judah's view there was a widespread 
tannaitic tradition that, with the exile of the tribes of Reuben, 
Gad, and the half-tribe of Manasseh, the laws of the Jubilee 
fell into desuetude. According to the geonim, not only were 
the laws of the Jubilee not in force from the time of the exile 
of these tribes (see later), but after the destruction of the First 
Temple the Jubilee Years were not even calculated; only those 
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of the shemittot (A. Harkavy, Teshuvot ha-Geonim, in: Zikkaron 
la-Rishonim ve-la-Aharonim, 14 (1887) 20 no. 45; Responsa of 
Maimonides, ed. J. Blau, 2 (1960), 666 no. 389). Whether in ac- 
cordance with the view of Judah or with the tradition that the 
Jubilee was not calculated in the period of the Second Temple, 
the fact is that only Sabbatical Years were counted from the 
Second Temple period onward. Whether to chronicle the years 
or to determine the Sabbatical Year, the author of the Book of 
Jubilees, which gives the chronology from the creation by Ju- 
bilees, counts a Jubilee period as 49 years only; the 127 years 
of Sarah's life are specifically referred to as “two Jubilees, four 
heptads, and one year” (19:7), and this applies throughout the 
book. According to the Book of Maccabees, Simeon the Has- 
monean was murdered in the month of Shevat, in the year 
177 of the Seleucid era, corresponding to 135 B.c.E. John Hyr- 
canus sought to avenge his father’s murder and besieged the 
fortress of Dagon in which Ptolemy, the murderer, had shut 
himself. The siege dragged on, but as a result of famine due to 
the fact that it was a Sabbatical Year, he was compelled to raise 
the siege (1 Macc. 16: 14ff; Jos., Ant. 13:228-35). The Sabbatical 
Year nearest to that date was in the year 3724 of the creation, 
ie., 37 B.C.E., since Josephus tells that in Herod’s conquest of 
Jerusalem in the summer of that year, the besieged in the city 
suffered from a food shortage because of the Sabbatical Year 
(Jos., Ant. 14:475). That the 98 years between those two dates 
are equivalent to 14 shemittot without an intervening Jubilee 
Year is confirmed from other references. The Samaritans also 
reckoned only according to shemittot, and even where they 
divided periods into Jubilees, it was a Jubilee of 49 years (see 
A. Neubauer, Chronique Samaritaine (1873), 3, 8ff.). 

According to the Talmud, the Jubilee Year did not come 
into effect automatically, with the advent of the 5o0' year, but 
the bet din had to see to its implementation and officially pro- 
claim it by sounding the shofar (cf. Lev. 25:9). It was the duty 
of the bet din to count the years of the shemittah as one counts 
the days of the *Omer, but whereas the latter was the duty of 
every individual Jew, the Jubilee Years were counted only by 
the bet din (Sifra, Be-Har 2, 106c). According to the majority 
of the sages, if land was not returned to its owner, slaves not 
freed, and the shofar not sounded, the sanctity of the Jubilee 
Year did not obtain. Judah, however, made the sanctity of the 
Jubilee dependent solely on the emancipation of the slaves, 
while Yose made it dependent only on the sounding of the sho- 
far (TJ, RH 3:5, 58d; RH gb; Sifra, Be-Har 2, 107a). The shofar 
had to be sounded by every individual, even on the Sabbath 
(Sifra, Be-Har 106d). Although, according to the Bible (Lev. 
25:9), the release of slaves and the return of land took effect 
on the Day of Atonement, the Jubilee was regarded as starting 
on Rosh Ha-Shanah (Sifra, ibid.). At the beginning of the Ju- 
bilee Year, in addition to the sounding of the shofar, a special 
prayer was recited which included *Malkhuyyot, *Zikhronot, 
and *Shofarot, as on Rosh Ha-Shanah (RH 29a). 


THE JUBILEE IN HISTORY, That the Jubilee did not apply dur- 
ing the period of the Second Temple was deduced from the 
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verse “unto all the inhabitants thereof” (Lev. 25:10), with the 
corollary that “from the time that the tribes of Reuben and 
Gad and the half-tribe of Manasseh were exiled the Jubilees 
were discontinued” (Sifra, Be-Har 2:3). The Talmuds, also, in 
discussing the various problems relating to the observance 
of the precepts of the Sabbatical Year in the Second Temple 
period (such as the laws of walled cities and of the Hebrew 
slave), assume it as a fact that the Jubilee did not apply at that 
time (TJ, Git. 4:3, 45d; Kid. 69a). It is difficult to determine 
when this conception had its origin, since a number of pre- 
cepts which according to tradition depend on the observance 
of the Jubilee (such as the laws appertaining to the Sabbatical 
Year, the canceling of debts (TJ, Git. 4:3, 45d), or walled cities), 
continued to apply throughout the Second Temple period (Ar. 
29a). According to this view, all the precepts bound up with 
the Sabbatical Year and the Jubilee are regarded as a whole, 
with the result that, where the precepts of the Jubilee cannot 
be observed, the other precepts do not apply; nevertheless, it is 
certain that the precepts of the Sabbatical Year, such as the re- 
mission of debts at the close of the Sabbatical Year and the re- 
demption of houses, were practiced, as is shown by numerous 
references in both tannaitic and other sources. However, while 
there is evidence of the observance of the other precepts and 
of various regulations made to modify their severity, there is 
no evidence throughout the whole Temple period of the actual 
observance of the Jubilee, reflecting the difficulties involved 
in observing it. The halakhah provides, for instance, that only 
the Sabbatical Year is not to be made a leap year, etc. 

From Alexander’s conquest and during the period of 
Roman rule, there is evidence that foreign rulers took into 
account the problem of tax payments on agricultural pro- 
duce in the Sabbatical Year, when the Jews did not cultivate 
their fields. Either they freed them from taxes, as did Alex- 
ander the Great and Julius Caesar, or insisted on payment, as 
did Hadrian after the Bar Kokhba war. There is, however, no 
echo of the complex problems which would have been raised 
by the Jubilee in this regard either in the Talmud or in other 
contemporary documents. Nevertheless, although the Jubi- 
lee was not in force for as long as the shemittah, the prob- 
lems which it raised were of greater gravity than those of the 
Sabbatical Year. The commandment of the Jubilee brought in 
its train complicated questions concerning the commercial 
laws of the sale and hiring of land; yet there is hardly an echo 
of the existence of the Jubilee either in the halakhah which 
deals with it or in any reference in the various passages deal- 
ing with practical life, whether in the talmudic literature or 
in documents revealed by archaeology. Despite this fact the 
ideas contained in the precepts of the Jubilee were of consid- 
erable influence, both on the halakhah and on events of the 
Second Temple period. 

In the halakhah and in various traditions reflecting an- 
cient custom, there is evidence of the concern over keeping 
the patrimonial estate in the family, the farmer's concern to 
safeguard the ownership of his plot of land, and the obligation 
to redeem land that had been sold. Although the halakhah 
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markable degrees of acculturation. Chabad has mastered the 
American media and uses a telethon as an important means 
of fundraising. It also engages in two very American means 
of organizational management: charismatic leadership was re- 
placed by management and marketing based on the charisma 
of the founder and local Chabad rabbis are franchises with as- 
signed territories for their work. ArtScroll Publications with 
its contemporary designs and the emergence of a significant 
English-language ultra-Orthodox literature also indicates the 
emergence of English, not Yiddish and Hebrew, as a dominant 
language even among sectarian Jews. 

Substantial numbers of American Jews, however, how- 
ever, have not yet found an answer to the problem of how to 
continue to live permanently both within the mainstream of 
American life and within a Jewish community of their own. 


[Arthur Hertzberg / Jerome A. Chanes (2"4 ed.)] 


In Other Western Countries 

The major Jewish communities in this area, those in England 
and France, seemed on the surface to be going in different 
directions. In England an increasing rate of intermarriage, a 
birth rate so small that it was not adequate to maintain the 
size of the community, and substantial intellectual defection 
by the young were the marks of ongoing assimilation. On the 
other hand, Zionist consciousness remained high and the of- 
ficial establishment of Anglo-Jewry has consistently moved 
in more Orthodox directions (in the religious sense) for the 
last generation. In addition, Reform and Liberal judaism in- 
creasingly provided a set of Jewish religious institutions for 
non-Orthodox Jews and those not regarded as halakhichally 
Jewish by the Orthodox. 

The so-called “remote” Jewish communities in the Eng- 
lish-speaking world - Australia, South Africa, and New Zea- 
land - all reflect a welcome departure from the picture of 
increased assimilation in the larger English-speaking commu- 
nities. In Australia, Jewish numbers have steadily risen since 
World War 11, and a range of Jewish institutions, especially a 
large day school system, has grown up since the late 1940s. 
More than one-half of school age Jews in Australia attend 
one or another of Australia’s 19 Jewish day school, according 
to most estimates. Support for Israel and Zionism probably 
remain stronger and more central to Jewish identity among 
Australian Jewry than among American or British Jews. Inter- 
marriage rates, too, are remarkably low by normal Diaspora 
standards and show little signs of rising. After many decades 
of decline, New Zealand Jewry also appears to be increasing 
in both size and Jewish identity, with the establishment in the 
recent past of two Jewish day schools. South African Jewry was 
long a by-word for an intensely committed, Zionistic Diaspora 
community, with a long-established range of institutions, in- 
cluding a major day school system in Cape Town, Johannes- 
burg, and elsewhere. The traumas associated with the decline 
phase of the apartheid system and the institutionalization of a 
black majority government in the early 1990s of course shook 
South African Jewry to its core, and the community has de- 
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clined in size by perhaps one-third, thanks to heavy emigra- 
tion elsewhere, in the post-apartheid period. Nevertheless, the 
long-established core institutions of the South African Jewish 
community have remained intact. 

In France, assimilation seemed even more advanced in 
the immediate aftermath of World War 11, for organized Jew- 
ish life had been weak even before the Nazi occupation as 
the assimilating power of French culture had been, and re- 
mained, strong. With the end of the Algerian war, Jews were 
a significant element among the many hundreds of thousands 
of French citizens who chose to come to France rather than 
remain in Algeria. This element was far more religious and 
more consciously identified as Jews than was usual in France 
at the time. A number of moribund Jewish communities, es- 
pecially in the south of France, were revived by their presence. 
The intensified connection with Israel however, was the factor 
that made the crucial difference in France. For more than a 
decade, from before the *Sinai Campaign of 1956 until the Six- 
Day War of 1967, France was Israel’s major political and mili- 
tary ally. This relationship served to encourage the involve- 
ment of French Jews in affairs concerning Israel. De Gaulle’s 
1967 turnabout to the policy of arms embargo, followed soon 
thereafter by his remarks about the particularistic character 
of the Jews and his anger at their continued involvement with 
Israel after his policy had changed, acted, contrary to his will, 
to reinforce that very involvement. Among significant num- 
bers of formerly alienated young people there arose a very 
visible tendency to study Hebrew, to reassert Jewish identity, 
and to settle in Israel. 

In the ensuing years, the percentage of Jews identifying 
themselves as Sephardim (70 percent in 2002) continued to 
increase, indicating a decline through assimilation of the old 
Ashkenazi population. Though most of these French Jews were 
now French-born, they still had a strong sense of their Jewish- 
ness. According to a survey commissioned by the Fonds Social 
Juif Unifié and published in 2002, 80 percent of the Jews sur- 
veyed would choose to be born Jews, 70 percent had Jewish 
spouses (60 percent in the under-30 group), 86 percent con- 
sidered Jewish education important, and 86 percent felt close 
to Israel. Half lit Sabbath candles and only 30 percent defined 
themselves as non-practicing Jews. 


[Arthur Hertzberg / William D. Rubenstein and 
Fred Skolnik (24 ed.)] 


In the Soviet Union 

After the October Revolution (1917), the Soviet government, 
under the leadership of *Lenin, was faced with a complicated 
Jewish problem. On the one hand, Bolshevik doctrine re- 
garded the total assimilation of Jews as an essential feature of 
social progress and an indispensable prerequisite of the social- 
ist order. On the other hand, the revolutionary regime found 
millions of Jews living in territorial concentration - mainly in 
the former *Pale of Settlement - with their own language, cul- 
ture, and, for the most part, a strong sense of Jewish identity, 
either in its original religious form or in its national, or even 
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did not forbid the absolute sale of land, it viewed it unfavor- 
ably: “One is not permitted to sell his property... unless he 
become impoverished. If he does sell it, however, the sale is 
valid” (Tosef., Ar. 5:6). A public ceremony even took place in 
order to shame a person who sold his patrimony, and he was 
praised when he redeemed it: “When a man sold his field, his 
relatives would take jugs filled with roasted grains and nuts 
and smash them in front of the children, who would gather 
them and say, ‘So and so has cut himself off from his pos- 
session? And when the field returned to him they should do 
the same and say, ‘So and so has returned to his possession” 
(TJ, Ket. 2:10, 26d; see *Kezazah). Similarly the halakhah laid 
down that when a man inherited land from his wife, her rela- 
tives paid him for it in order to get it back from him (Tosef., 
Bek. 6:19). In contrast to the situation prevalent in the Ori- 
ent, where extensive land belonged to the temples, the Jewish 
Temple possessed no landed property of its own. Even if one 
consecrated his land, it would be sold, and it was the duty of 
the former owner to be first in its redemption (Ar. 8:1). These 
halakhot and practices exercised a decisive influence, which 
accounts for the fact that in the last generations of the Temple 
period and for a considerable period afterward, most of the 
land in the country was not in the hands of large landowners 
but remained in the possession of smallholders. 


THE JUBILEE IN THE AGGADAH. Mention has already been 
made of the link which the sages saw between the precepts of 
the Jubilee and those of the Sabbatical Year. It is certain that 
in every period they saw a link between the laws of the eman- 
cipation of slaves, remission of debts, and prohibition of land 
cultivation in the Sabbatical Year, which are the capstone of 
these laws, and the precepts of the Jubilee, since the Jubilee 
involves them all. The sages emphasized the practical and so- 
cial connections between the various precepts of the Jubilee, 
as well as the religious and metaphysical connection between 
them. They reckoned the historical order and the end of time 
by Sabbatical Years and Jubilees: “Israel counted 17 Jubilees 
from the time they entered the land to the time they left it” 
(Ar. 12b). Elijah told Judah, the brother of Sala Hasida, “The 
world will endure not less than 85 Jubilees, and on the last Ju- 
bilee the Son of David will come” (Sanh. 97b). The precept of 
the Jubilee is often regarded as one of the basic precepts of the 
Torah. “And its seven lamps thereon” (Zech. 4:2) is interpreted 
as referring to the seven precepts - “offerings, tithes, shemittot, 
Jubilees, circumcision, honor of father and mother, and study 
of the Torah, which excels them all” (PR 8:4). The continued 
dwelling in the land was dependent upon the observance of 
the shemittah and the Jubilee (Shab. 33a). 

[Shmuel Safrai] 


Sabbatical Year in Post-Biblical Times 

According to the exposition of the Talmud, the precept of the 
Sabbatical Year includes three positive commandments and six 
prohibitions (see *Commandments, The 613). The three posi- 
tive commands are that in “the seventh year thou shalt let it 
rest and lie fallow” (Ex. 23:11); “the seventh year shall be a Sab- 
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bath of solemn rest for the land” (Lev. 25:4); and “At the end 
of every seven years thou shalt make a release. And this is the 
manner of the release: every creditor shall release that which 
he hath lent unto his neighbor” (Deut. 15:1-2). The six negative 
precepts are “[1] Thou shalt neither sow thy field [2] nor prune 
thy vineyard. [3] That which groweth of itself of thy harvest 
thou shalt not reap, [4] and the grapes of thy undressed vine 
thou shalt not gather” (Lev. 25:4-5). [5] “He shall not exact it 
[the loan] of his neighbor” (Deut. 15:2). [6] “Beware that there 
be not a base thought in thy heart, saying: “The seventh year, 
the year of release, is at hand’; and thine eye be evil against thy 
needy brother, and thou give him nought” (Deut. 15:9). 

The laws of the sabbatical remittance of debts are appli- 
cable both in Erez Israel and in the Diaspora. However, the 
obligation to let the land lie fallow is limited to the boundaries 
of Erez Israel in accordance with the verse that these laws be- 
gin only “When ye come into the land which I give you” (Lev. 
25:2). Whether the sabbatical laws are still biblically relevant 
after the destruction of the First Temple, when the Jubilee Year 
is no longer operative, is disputed in the Talmud. According 
to Judah 11, it is only observed today because of rabbinic en- 
actment to “perpetuate the memory of the Sabbatical Year.” 
However, the rabbis held the operation of the Sabbatical Year 
nowadays still to be biblical (mx 2b; Git. 36a—-b). Later com- 
mentaries and codes remained divided on this issue; Maimo- 
nides seemingly ruled in accordance with the viewpoint of 
Judah (Maim. Yad, Shemittah 9:2, 3 and Kesef Mishneh ad 
loc.; cf. Kesef Mishneh to Shemittah 4:29). 

At the time of the Temple, it was also biblically forbid- 
den to work the land during the 30 days prior to the start of 
the Sabbatical Year. The rabbis extended this pre-sabbatical 
prohibition until the preceding Shavuot for orchards, and 
Passover for grain fields. After the destruction of the Temple 
these additional restrictions were no longer in force, and to- 
day it is permissible to work the land until Rosh Ha-Shanah 
of the Sabbatical Year (MK 3b-4a). 

Produce which grows of itself during the Sabbatical Year 
is considered holy and its usage is restricted. It is forbidden 
to harvest this growth solely for commercial purposes (Shev. 
7:3) or to remove it from Erez Israel (Shev. 6:5). It may only 
be eaten or utilized in its usual fashion, so that items such as 
wine and vinegar may only be used for nourishment and not 
for anointing purposes (Shev. 8:2). The sabbatical produce may 
only be eaten as long as similar produce is still available in the 
field for the consumption of animals (Shev. 9:4). Once such 
produce has been consumed, all remaining sabbatical prod- 
ucts of the same species must also be destroyed (Shev. 9:8). 

The sabbatical money release was intended to free the 
poor from their debts and to enable them to attempt again 
to achieve financial stability. However, when *Hillel later saw 
that people refrained from lending money before the Sab- 
batical Year, he instituted the *prosbul (Git. 36a). The follow- 
ing are excluded from cancellation by the Sabbatical Year: 
wages, merchandise on credit, loans on pledges, a note guar- 
anteed by mortgage, a note turned over to the bet din for col- 
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lection, and the debtor’s waiving the cancelation of his debt 
(Git. 36a—b, 37a-b). 


Observance 

POST-BIBLICAL PERIOD. Among the commitments which 
the Jews took upon themselves at the famous assembly de- 
scribed in Nehemiah was a promise to observe the Sabbati- 
cal Year (Neh. 10:32). There is evidence that during the whole 
of the Second Temple period they rigidly adhered to this 
commitment. When *Alexander the Great reached Jerusalem 
during his march through Erez Israel, he acceded to the 
high priest’s request that the Jews be exempted from paying 
tribute during the Sabbatical Year, when they did not work 
their land (Jos., Ant. 11:338). During the Hasmonean War, the 
fall of Beth Zur to the forces under Lysias and Eupator was 
attributed to a famine within the city since it was a Sabbatical 
Year (1 Macc. 6:49, 53-54). Julius Caesar later reaffirmed this 
privilege of tax exemption during the Sabbatical Year since 
“they neither take fruit from the trees nor do they sow” (Jos., 
Ant. 14:202). 

Following the destruction of the Temple (7o c.£.), the 
observance of the sabbatical prohibitions imposed ever-in- 
creasing economic hardships upon the agrarian society of 
ancient Israel. It became a constant source of challenge to the 
religious tenacity of the farmers. The rabbis constantly ex- 
horted the masses to continue to observe properly the sab- 
batical restrictions, declaring that exile (Shab. 33a), poverty 
(Suk. 4ob), and pestilence (Avot 5:9) result from the trans- 
gression of these laws. Immediately following the destruc- 
tion, most of the land was left in Jewish hands and the Sab- 
batical Year was observed. Permissible organized distribution 
of sabbatical produce was arranged by the rabbis in order to 
ease the burden of the farmers, although there was some op- 
position to this procedure (Shev. 4:2; and see S. Safrai in bibl., 
312-18). However, after the unsuccessful *Bar Kokhba Revolt 
(132-135 C.E.), the Roman government abrogated its previ- 
ous tax exemption (Safrai, 320f.). Many Jews now compro- 
mised their observances due to the new economic pressures 
engendered by the demand for taxes during this year (Mekh., 
Shabbata 1). Some gathered sabbatical crops in order to pay 
these taxes, while others even traded in the produce (Sanh. 
3:3, 26a). An entire city was described in which all the resi- 
dents transgressed the sabbatical laws (Tosef., Dem. 3:17). An 
instance was even recorded where a proselyte retorted to the 
reproaches of a native Jew by exclaiming, “I will merit divine 
reward since I have not eaten the fruits of the Sabbatical Year 
like you” (Bek. 30a; Git. 54a). Nevertheless, even during this 
period, there were individuals who resolutely observed the 
sabbatical restrictions. R. Eleazar b. Zadok remarked about 
such a person, “I have never seen a man walking in the paths 
of righteousness as this man” (Suk. 44b). 

As a consequence of the hardships now encountered in 
sabbatical observances, the rabbis relaxed many of the pro- 
hibitions. Their actions were probably also prompted by the 
viewpoint of *Judah 11 that the institution of the Sabbatical 
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Year was only rabbinic during the Second Temple period 
when the Jubilee was not operative because the land was not 
fully occupied by Israel (Git. 36a—b; Rashi and Tos. ad loc.; S.J. 
Zevin, in bibl., 105-12). Areas such as Ashkelon (Tosef., Oho. 
18:4), Beth-Shean, Caesarea, Bet Guvrin, and Kefar Zemah 
(tJ, Dem. 2:1, 22c) were exempted from the restrictions of the 
Sabbatical Year. Judah ha-Nasi also permitted the buying of 
vegetables immediately after the close of the Sabbatical Year 
(Shev. 6:4) and the importing of produce from the Diaspora 
during the Sabbatical Year (TJ, Shev. 6:4, 37a; 7:2, 37b), both 
transactions which were previously forbidden. Many Jews 
still transgressed the sabbatical prohibitions which remained 
in force since they knew that their institution was only rab- 
binic (TJ, Dem. 2:1, 22d). It was related that an individual dis- 
obeyed the sabbatical laws but carefully observed the *hallah 
rules, since the latter was still a biblical commandment (Ty, 
Shev. 9:8, 39a). 

Rabban *Gamaliel, the son of Judah ha-Nasi, continued 
his father’s policies, and also relaxed sabbatical restrictions. 
He permitted the previously forbidden actions of tilling the 
fields until the actual start - Rosh Ha-Shanah - of the Sabbati- 
cal Year (MK 3b; Tosef., Shev. 1:1), and the preparation of olives 
with an olive-crusher during this year (Shev. 8:6; Tosef., Shev. 
6:27). During the third century, conditions worsened for the 
Jewish farmers. Taxes were increased, so that the constantly 
changing Roman rulers could support their armies and mili- 
tary expeditions. The rabbis therefore permitted the actual 
sowing of the seeds that produced the necessary food for the 
foreign armies (Sanh. 26a; TJ, Sanh. 3:6, 21b; Maim. Yad, Sh- 
emittah, 1:11). They also extended the time that fruits could 
be harvested and eaten during the Sabbatical Year (Shev. 9:3; 
Pes. 53a). Even during this difficult period, individuals con- 
tinued to be meticulous in their observances. It was related 
that R. Safra investigated the rules governing his removing a 
barrel of Erez Israel sabbatical wine to the Diaspora before 
he did so (Pes. 52b). The rabbis declared that the verse “Ye 
mighty in strength, that fulfill His word” (Ps. 103:20) refers to 
those who leave their fields and vineyards untilled for a full 
year and still do not complain when they pay their taxes to the 
Roman government (Lev. R. 1:1). The observance of these laws 
remained sufficiently widespread so that the gentile nations 
were able to mock the Jews by stating, “The Jews observe the 
law of the Sabbatical Year and therefore have no vegetables. 
Consequently, the Jews sadden camels by eating the thorns 
which otherwise would have been consumed by the camels” 
(Lam. R., Proem 17). 


MODERN PERIOD. For centuries, shemittah remained a theo- 
retical problem, discussed solely by talmudic scholars. How- 
ever, with the dawn of modern Zionism and the subsequent 
settlement of Erez Israel, it became a practical problem for 
the settlers. Before the shemittah of 1889, the leading rabbis 
of the generation debated whether it was permissible to enact 
a formal sale of all the Jewish-owned fields and vineyards to 
non-Jews in order to permit the working of the land during 
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the Sabbatical Year. R. Isaac Elhanan *Spektor of Kovno issued 
the following statement permitting this transaction: 


I was asked several months ago to express my opinion con- 
cerning Jewish colonists, who live on the produce of the fields 
and vineyards of our Holy Land, as the shemittah year is ap- 
proaching in 1889. If we do not find a hetter it is possible that 
the land will become desolate and the colonies will turn into 
wasteland, God forbid. Hundreds of souls will be affected by 
it. Although I am very much preoccupied and very weak, yet I 
find it necessary to deal with this important problem and per- 
mit the work in the fields, by selling them to the Muslims for 
a period of two years only. After that period, the vineyard and 
the fields go back to the owners; and the sale must be to Mus- 
lims only and may take place during the coming summer. I pre- 
pared, with the help of God, a special brochure dealing with this 
subject, but in practice I never came out with a hetter because I 
did not want to be the only one in this new matter, as is always 
my practice in such things. 

But now that I received a letter informing me that my 
good friends, the rabbis: R. Israel Joshua of Kutna, R. Samuel 
Mohilewer of Bialystok, and R. Samuel Zanwil of Warsaw gave 
due consideration to this problem and came out with a hetter, 
and wait for my approval, I am greatly pleased to find that I am 
not alone in this great issue. My opinion is, therefore, to follow 
my above mentioned suggestion [sell the land to non-Jews]. 
Furthermore, the work in the fields and vineyards is to be done 
by non-Jews, but in the case of poor people who cannot afford to 
engage non-Jewish labor, let them consult the aforementioned 
honored rabbis; and may the Lord grant us the privilege to come 
joyously to our land, and observe the mitzvah of shemittah as 
it was originally ordained for us and in accordance with all its 
rules and regulations. 

It must be explicitly stated that this hetter is only for the 
year 5649 (1889) but not for future shemittot. Then further 
meditation will be necessary, and a new hetter will he required; 
and may the Lord help His people so that they should not need 
any hetter and should observe shemittah in accordance with 
the Law, as I have fully explained it in the special brochure, 
with the help of God (E. Shimoff, Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Spe- 
ktor (1959), 134f.). 


Spektor’s lenient decision was opposed by the Ashkenazi ke- 
hillah of Jerusalem and its rabbis, Moses Joshua Judah Leib 
*Diskin and Samuel *Salant. Many of the colonists originally 
refrained from work during the Sabbatical Year in accordance 
with the stringent ruling. However, with the continued growth 
of the new settlements, many more farmers abided by the le- 
nient decision during the next shemittah of 1896. 

Before the Sabbatical Year of 1910, the controversy re- 
garding the sale of the land to Muslims revived. Rabbi Abra- 
ham Isaac *Kook, then the chief rabbi of Jaffa, was the leading 
proponent of the sale, while Rabbi Jacob David *Willowsky 
of Safed opposed it. During the ensuing shemittah years, the 
chief rabbinate of Erez Israel continued to abide by the lenient 
ruling, although there was always opposition to its decisions. 
Most prominent among the opponents has been Rabbi Abra- 
ham Isaiah *Karelitz of Bene-Berak. In Kibbutz Hafez Hayyim 
attempts to grow vegetables in water (hydroponics) have 
met with some success as a method of observing the restric- 
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tions of the Sabbatical Year. Various Israel institutes devoted 
to studying agriculture in light of halakhah also experiment 
with methods suitable to growing fruits and vegetables dur- 
ing Sabbatical years. 
Sabbatical Years during the second half of the 20" century 
fell during 5712 (1951/52); 5719 (1958/59); 5726 (1965/66); 5733 
(1972/73); 5740 (1979/80); 5747 (1986/87); and 5754 (1993/94). 
[Aaron Rothkoff] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wellhausen, Proleg, 116-20; S.R. Driver, Deu- 
teronomy (ICC, 1902), 174-81; D. Hoffmann, Sefer Va-Yikra, 2 (1954), 
217-23, 228-9; idem, Sefer Devarim, 1 (1959), 232-48; W.R. Smith and 
G.H. Box, in: EB, 15 (1911'"), 532-3; W.R. Smith and S.A. Cook, ibid., 
23 (1911''), 962; Pedersen, Israel, 1-2 (1926), 86-89, 510; A. Menes, 
in: BZAW, 50 (1928), 79-83; N.M. Nicolskij, in: zAw, 50 (1932), 216; E. 
Ginzberg, in: JQR, 22 (1931-32), 343-408; Dalman, Arbeit, 3 (1933), 
183-5; C.H. Gordon, in: Orientalia, 22 (1953), 79-81; R. North, in: 
Biblica, 34 (1953), 501-15; idem, in: VT, 4 (1954), 196-9; idem, in: vT, 
4 (1954), 196-99; idem, Sociology of the Biblical Jubilee (1954), 245; U. 
Cassuto, Perush al Sefer Shemot (1953), 209-10; J. Morgenstern, in: vT, 
5 (1955), 34-76; H. Cazelles, ibid., 322-4; N.H. Tur-Sinai, Ha-Lashon 
ve-ha-Sefer, 3 (1956), 205-8; E. Neufeld, in: Rso, 33 (1958), 53-124; M. 
Noth, Exodus (1959), 153-4; idem, Leviticus (1959), 157-69; de Vaux, 
Anc Isr, 173-7; K. Elliger, Leviticus (1966), 349-54; H. van Oyen, Ethik 
des Alten Testaments (1967), 80-82. ANCIENT NEAR EASTERN LEGAL 
BACKGROUND: ER. Steele, Nuzi Real Estate Transactions (1943), 13 ff; 
ER. Kraus, Ein Edikt des Koenigs Ammi-saduqa von Babylon (1958); J. 
Lewy, in: Eretz-Israel, 5 (1958), 21ff.; E.A. Speiser, in: EM, 3 (1958), 61; 
idem, in: Y. Kaufmann Jubilee Volume (1960), 29 ff; J.J. Finkelstein, in: 
JCS, 15 (1961), 91ff.; idem, in: AS, 16 (1965), 233ff.; idem, in: Pritchard, 
Texts®, 526 ff; Y. Muffs, Studies/Readings in Biblical Law, 4 (1965, un- 
published lectures); idem, Studies in the Aramaic Legal Papyri from 
Elephantine (1969), 20. JUBILEE IN THE SECOND TEMPLE PERIOD: 
Maim. Yad, Shemittah ve-Yovel, 10-12; Maimonides Responsa, ed. by 
J. Blau, 2 (1960), 666 no. 389; J. Bornstein, in: Ha-Tekufah, 11 (1921), 
230-60; A. Gulak, Le-Heker Toledot ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri bi-Tekufat 
ha-Talmud (1929), 35-42; Kahana, in: Sinai, 56 (1965), 197-202; S. 
Safrai, in: Tarbiz, 35 (1965/66), 304-28; 36 (1966/67), 1-21. SABBATI- 
CAL YEAR, POST-BIBLICAL PERIOD: S.J. Zevin, Le-Or ha-Halakhah 
(19577), 85-134; Wander, in: Ha-Ma’yan, 6 no. 2 (1966), 26-72 (con- 
tains bibliographical list). 


SABBIONETA, town in Lombardy, Italy, in the former duchy 
of *Mantua. Jewish settlement in Sabbioneta dates from the 
15 century. In 1436 the brothers Azariah and Meshullam, the 
sons of Joab of Pisa, arrived there to found the third bank of 
the duchy of Mantua. On Feb. 10, 1530, the adventurer David 
*Reuveni visited the town and stayed in the home of Eleazar 
*Portaleone. From the 16 century, the Jewish population of 
Sabbioneta constantly increased. In 1746 the town came un- 
der Austrian rule. In 1779, in the reign of Maria *Theresa, 
the first attempt was made to abolish the judicial autonomy 
of the Mantuan communities, including Sabbioneta. Rabbis 
and scholars of Sabbioneta including Azriel b. Solomon *Di- 
enna, Johanan b. Joseph *Treves, and Joseph b. Jacob Padua 
Ashkenazi. 


Printing 
Sabbioneta is best known, however, for its Hebrew press, 
which was founded in 1551 by Joseph b. Jacob Shalit of Padua 
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and Jacob b. Naphtali of Gazzuala, in the house of Tobias b. 
Eliezer *Foa. In 1553 Foa became sole owner of the press, with 
Cornelio *Adelkind as the printing expert, and Joshua Boaz 
Baruch as corrector and setter. After Adelkind converted to 
Christianity, Foa’s sons, Eliezer and Mordecai, took his place; 
26 books were issued, including the first printed edition of 
Isaac Abrabanel’s Mirkevet ha-Mishneh (1551), before the press 
was compelled to close down in 1559. A proposed edition of 
the Talmud did not go beyond one tractate (Kiddushin, 1553), 
and a Mishnah edition with Maimonides and Bertinoro’s 
commentaries was not printed beyond the order Zera’im and 
part of Moed (1558); the rest appeared in Mantua. 

In 1567 Vicenzo Conti, the gentile printer of *Cremona, 
who had served his apprenticeship with Foa at Sabbioneta, 
left Cremona and in that year printed a number of works at 
Sabbioneta. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Simonsohn, Toledot ha-Yehudim be-Duk- 
kasut Mantovah, 2 vols. (1962-64), index. HEBREW PRINTING. D.W. 
Amram, Makers of Hebrew Books in Italy (1909), 288ff., 316; H.D. 
Friedberg, Ha-Defus ha-Ivri be-Italyah... (19567), 76ff.; A. Yaari, 
Mehkerei Sefer (1958), 345 ff.; idem, in: KS, 17 (1940/41), 393ff.; Sonne, 
ibid., 4 (1927/28), 269 ff.; 7 (1930/31), 275f.; 8 (1931/32), 513, 519. 


SABEA (Heb. 820, Naw - S(h)eva’; Ass. Sabaai (Tiglath-Pile- 
ser 111); Sum. Sabum/Sabu? (see Montgomery in bibl.)), state 
in S. Arabia in the region exposed to the monsoon from Hadh- 
ramaut to Yemen, contemporary with the Israelite monarchy. 
Explorations and excavations conducted by the University of 
Louvain (1951-52) and the American Foundation for the Study 
of Man (1950-53) uncovered epigraphic evidence in the area, 
dating from the beginning of the second millennium B.c.£. 
to the sixth century c.£., which reflects political development 
from theocracy, through secular monarchy, to oligarchy. 

Sabea, roughly coinciding with Yemen, displayed the 
greatest durability in the various shifts of power between the 
Sabean, Minean, and Qatabanian states. Radiocarbon dating 
indicates that Sabea flourished from around 900 to 450 B.C.E. 
(for beginnings, see Grohmann in bibl.). Besides engaging in 
agriculture, which utilized seasonal rainfall and advanced ir- 
rigation, these kingdoms, exploiting their proximity to Africa 
across the Straits of Bab el Mandeb, were essentially trading 
empires, serving as entrépdts of maritime trade from India 
and East Africa, and transporting foreign luxuries and their 
home-produced incense (Jer. 6:20; Ps. 72:15) by camel cara- 
vans (Isa. 60:6; Job 6:19 [?]) to Mesopotamia, Syria, and Egypt. 
A South Arabian clay seal from the ninth century found in 
debris at Beth-El possibly attests to such trade with the early 
Israelite monarchy. 

The visit of the Queen of *Sheba (1 Kings 10) is one of 
the earliest examples of a trade mission. It was occasioned by 
Solomon’s occupation of the head of the Gulf of Akaba and his 
enterprise in the Red Sea, which was a threat to South Arabian 
monopoly of the caravan trade. The alphabetic inscriptions 
from South Arabia furnish no evidence for women rulers, but 
Assyrian inscriptions repeatedly mention Arab queens in the 
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north, so that the Queen of Sheba may have been one of these; 
Northern Sabeans were also doubtless those mentioned in Job 
1:15 (cf. Gen. 25:3; 1 Chron. 1:32) and their name may have sur- 
vived in the Wadi Shaba northeast of Medina. Both southern 
and northern Sheba are to be distinguished from Seba (Heb. 
820), north Sudan (Isa. 43:3; Ps. 72:10). 

By the end of the first century B.c.£. the Sabean state had 
absorbed the Minean kingdom to the south and Qataban to 
the north, and soon also the Hadhramaut. This aggrandize- 
ment eventually involved Sabea in war with the Abyssinians, 
but its final decline was due to internal dissensions between 
Jews and Christians, the latter sponsored by Abyssinia, then a 
Christian state, and the former identified with Arab national- 
ism. The last king of Sabea, Yusuf *Dhti-Nuwas, adopted the 
Jewish faith. His persecution of the Christians provoked an 
Abyssinian invasion in 525 c.E. and occupation of the land and 
the oases on the caravan route to the north. This, together with 
the development of the Red Sea trade route, brought about the 
end of the state of Sabea, conventionally associated with the 
bursting of the great dam at Ma’rib in 542 which is symptom- 
atic of the general neglect of the vital irrigation works after the 
collapse of the native government. The Abyssinian rule ended 
by 575 and was succeeded by Persian dominion for just over 
half a century, whereafter the native Sabeans were finally ab- 
sorbed in the politico-religious empire of Islam. 

The religion of Sabea was as well organized as that of any 
Semitic state in the Ancient Near East. Temples were well built 
and endowed with a large and well-organized staff. Inscrip- 
tions attest to native polytheism, including many unnamed 
gods of families and divine local lords (Baals). The chief gods 
were the moon-god, called Almaqah in Sabea; the sun-god- 
dess; and ‘Athtar, the god of the planet Venus, the brightest star 
in those latitudes, who was the guide of caravans. Unlike the 
Mesopotamian Venus deity Ishtar, the South Arabian ‘Athtar 
was not worshipped as a goddess but as a god. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: T.W. Rosmarin, in: Journal of the Society of 
Semitic Studies, 16 (1932), 1-2; J.A. Montgomery, Arabia and the Bible 
(1934); A. Grohmann, Arabia (Ger., 1936), 24, index s.v. Saba’ (Reich); 
J. Ryckmans, Linstitution monarchique en Arabie méridionale... 
(1951); W. Phillips, Qataban and Sheba (1955); A. Jamme, in: M. Bril- 
lant and R. Aigrain (eds.), Histoire des Religions, 4 (1956), 239-3073 
H.W. Haussig (ed.), Woerterbuch der Mythologie, 1 (1965), 485 ff. 


[John Gray] 


SABIN, ALBERT BRUCE (1906-1993), U.S. virologist. Sa- 
bin was born in Bialystok, Poland, and emigrated to Paterson, 
New Jersey, with his family in 1921. He graduated in medicine 
from New York University and thereafter worked on polio vi- 
ruses and other infectious agents at the Rockefeller Institute 
in 1935-39. He joined the University of Cincinnati College of 
Medicine, where he progressed to professor of research pedi- 
atrics and distinguished service professor (1939-69), a period 
interrupted by World War 11 service in the U.S. Army Medical 
Corps, where he studied viral infections such as dengue fever 
threatening U.S. troops. He developed a live “attenuated” po- 
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lio virus, which did not cause disease but induced immunity 
to polio virus infections and was given orally. Its safety and 
efficacy were established in 1960 after European trials, and it 
was used extensively in the U.S. between 1962 and 1964, sup- 
planting the *Salk intramuscular killed viral vaccine at least 
temporarily. The respective merits of the two vaccines caused 
great general and personal controversy. He also worked on 
the genetics of antiviral resistance and on a simple test for 
antibodies to the toxoplasma parasite. After 1969 his services 
were in great demand as a visiting professor and as a mem- 
ber of expert committees in the U.S. and abroad; he was presi- 
dent of the Weizmann Institute of Science (1970-72). He was 
elected to the U.S. National Academy of Sciences (1951) and 
the U.S.S.R. Academy of Medical Sciences, and received the 
U.S. National Medal of Science in 1970. His contributions were 
broadly humanitarian as well as scientific. He is buried in the 
Arlington National Cemetery. 


[Michael Denman (2"¢ ed.)] 


SABINUS (end of first century B.c.E.), Roman official. Sa- 
binus, then Augustus’ treasurer in Syria, was sent to Judea 
after Herod’s death in 4 B.c.£., to take charge of the latter’s 
estate as procurator. On his arrival he acceded to the request 
of Varus, governor of Syria, to hand over the custody of the 
citadels and treasures to Herod’s son *Archelaus, pending Cae- 
sar’s decision concerning Herod's will. However, immediately 
after the departure of Varus and Archelaus for Antioch and 
Rome, respectively, he took possession of the royal palace and 
demanded from the custodians particulars regarding Herod’s 
treasure. Sabinus’ conduct caused a revolt on the festival of 
Shavuot, when many pilgrims had assembled in Jerusalem. 
Sabinus seized the Tower of Phasael, from which he gave the 
signal to attack the rebels. As the battle developed, the Romans 
set fire to the Temple chambers, capturing and plundering 
the Temple treasury. These acts further enraged the people, 
and they besieged the royal palace where Sabinus and his fol- 
lowers had fortified themselves. The Jews demanded that the 
Romans leave the city, offering to spare their lives, but Sabi- 
nus would not trust them. Riots continued throughout Judea 
until Varus hurried back to suppress them. When he reached 
Jerusalem, Sabinus fled. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Ant., 17:221-94; Jos., Wars, 2:16-74; 
Schuerer, Hist, 161f.; Klausner, Bayit Sheni, 4 (19507), 173-7; Pauly- 
Wissowa, 2™ series. 2 (1920), 1595f., no. 4; A.H.M. Jones, The Herods 


of Judea (1938), 159, 161-2, 165. 
[Lea Roth] 


SABSOVICH, H.L. (Hirsch Loeb; 1861-1915), U.S. agrono- 
mist and a leader of the Am Olam movement. Sabsovich was 
born in Berdiansk, Russia. As a law student at Odessa Uni- 
versity during the 1881 pogroms, he helped to organize Jewish 
self-defense. After advanced agronomy studies in Switzerland, 
Sabsovich became manager of an estate in the Rostov region. 
Immigrating to the United States in 1887, Sabsovich obtained 
a post as assistant director of the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
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tion in Fort Collins, Colorado. He was then called upon by the 
Baron de Hirsch Fund to direct the founding of Woodbine, 
New Jersey (1891), a Jewish farming-industrial community, 
where he was superintendent for 15 years, followed by another 
decade as the Fund’s general agent in New York. Among his 
achievements was the pioneering Baron de Hirsch Agricul- 
tural School (1894-1919). Sabsovich worked closely with the 
Jewish Agricultural Society, the Federation of Jewish Farm- 
ers, and the Society of Jewish Social Workers of Greater New 
York (as president). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Brandes, Immigrants to Freedom (1971), 


index. 
[Joseph Brandes] 


SACERDOTE, DAVID (1550-1625), composer and banker. 
He came from Rovré or Rovere in the duchy of Piedmont (to- 
day Roreto Chisone in the province of Turin) and is known as 
the author of a single work written in his youth, Il primo libro 
di madrigali a sei voci, published in Venice in 1575. Only one 
copy, and that of the part-book quinto (fifth voice), has been 
found so far and is in the British Museum. Sacerdote, who at 
that time lived in Casale Monferrato, dedicated the work to 
the Marquis Alfonso del Vasto, the son of Isabella Gonzaga, 
who was governor of the marquisate of Monferrato on behalf 
of her brother Guglielmo Gonzaga, duke of Mantua. 

Sacerdote was also a banker, first at Casale, together with 
his brother Leone (1576-80), then at Acqui (1580-85), and 
finally at Cortemilia in Piedmont (from 1585 onward), to- 
gether with his relative Ventura Bacchi. He was also then the 
holder of a moneylender’s concession at Bologna (from 1587 
onward), at the Marchese Del Carreto fiefs in Calizzano and 
Carcare (1591-1611), and finally, from 1618 onward, at Cengio, 
which then belonged to another branch of the Del Carretto 
family. 

The musical value and stylistic relationships of the Mad- 
rigali cannot be discerned from the surviving quinto part; nei- 
ther has it been possible as yet to connect it definitely with the 
circle of Jewish musicians around Salamone de *Rossi. The 
combination of the banker’s profession with a musical educa- 
tion is typical of his time and social circumstances. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Foa, Gli ebrei nel Monferrato nei secoli xv1 
€ XVII (1914, repr. 1967), 47 N. 62; 73 N. 17; 74 Nn. 18; 75 N. 19; 77 N. 20; E. 
Loevinsohn, in: REJ, 93 (1932), 49, 159, 163, 168 (correct: David instead 
of Daniele Sacerdote di Rovere); A. Einstein, in: J. Newman, Madrigals 
of Salamon De Rossi (1962), 321 (Diss. Colum. Univ. n.y.). 


[Vittore Colorni] 


SACERDOTI, ANGELO-RAPHAEL CHAIM (1886-1935), 
chief rabbi of Rome and Zionist leader in Italy. Born and edu- 
cated in Florence, he officiated as the rabbi of Reggio Emilia 
until 1912, when he was invited to take up the post of chief 
rabbi of Rome, which he retained until his death. While he was 
preoccupied with the reorganization of the Rome community, 
World War 1 broke out. He volunteered to serve as an army 
chaplain and organized Jewish chaplains to serve on all the 
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fronts. After the war he began an active campaign to revital- 
ize Italian Jewry, of which he was a leading guide and teacher. 
When Mussolini assumed power, Sacerdoti held a series of 
meetings with him in an attempt to protect Jewish interests 
and ensure that the Jews of Italy would not be harmed by the 
Fascist regime. He was instrumental in obtaining the passage 
of a law that required all Italian Jews to belong to one of the 
26 united communities, unless they specifically renounced 
their Judaism. This led to increased participation in Jewish 
community life. He also transferred the Rabbinical Seminary 
from Florence to Rome. Sacerdoti was active in the Zionist 
field, participating in the opening of The Hebrew University 
(1925) as the representative of the Rome community and the 
Italian government. Due to his efforts, a political office of the 
Zionist Organization was established in Rome. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.R. Cohen, in: Hed ha-Mizrah, no. 34-35 


(March 28, 1945), 18-19. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


SACHAR, ABRAM LEON (1899-1993), U.S. educator and 
historian; founding president of *Brandeis University. Sachar 
was born in New York and brought up in Saint Louis. In 1929 
he began to teach history at the University of Illinois. Sachar 
was one of the organizers of the B’nai Brith Hillel Founda- 
tion and played an important role in its development, estab- 
lishing Hillel Houses for Jewish students on the campuses of 
American universities. He himself directed the University of 
Illinois unit from 1929 to 1933 and then served as national di- 
rector of the Hillel Foundations from 1933 to 1948. In 1948 
he was appointed the first president of Brandeis University 
and was largely responsible for its rapid development, guid- 
ing its academic progress and raising the requisite funds for 
the construction of its extensive campus. In 1968 Sachar was 
appointed chancellor of the university and a fellow of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences. His writings in- 
clude a popular one-volume A History of the Jews (1965°); a 
history of Jewish life between the two world wars, Sufferance 
Is the Badge (1939); The Course of Our Times (1972); Brandeis 
University: A Host at Last (1976); and The Redemption of the 
Unwanted: From the Liberation of the Death Camps to the 
Founding of Israel (1983). 

His son HOWARD MORLEY SACHAR (1928- ), histo- 
rian, was born in St. Louis, Missouri. He taught history at the 
University of Massachusetts in 1953 and later directed Hillel 
Foundations at ucLA and Stanford University. In 1961 he be- 
came founder-director of Brandeis University’s Jacob Hiatt 
Institute in Israel. From 1965 he taught modern and Middle 
Eastern history at George Washington University, Washing- 
ton, D.c. In 2004 he became professor emeritus at the uni- 
versity. Sachar’s works include The Course of Modern Jewish 
History (1958); Aliyah: The Peoples of Israel (1961); From the 
Ends of the Earth: The Peoples of Israel (1964); Emergence of 
the Middle East, 1914-1924 (1969); Europe Leaves the Middle 
East, 1936-1954 (1972); a novel, The Man on the Camel (1980); 
Egypt and Israel (1983); Diaspora: An Inquiry into the Contem- 
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porary Jewish World (1985); and A History of Israel: From the 
Aftermath of the Yom Kippur War (1987). 


[David Rudavsky / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


SACHER, HARRY (1881-1971), British Zionist and lawyer. 
Born in London, the son of a tailor, Sacher was educated at 
London and Oxford Universities (winning a scholarship) 
and in Europe. He was called to the bar but did not practice. 
During 1905-09 and 1915-19 he was a member of the edito- 
rial board of the Manchester Guardian and achieved promi- 
nence in the field of political analysis. He belonged to the 
Manchester Zionist Circle headed by Chaim *Weizmann and 
was instrumental in winning the Manchester Guardian to the 
Zionist cause during the political efforts preceding the *Bal- 
four Declaration. Sacher was married to the sister of Simon 
*Marks (later Lord Marks of Broughton), one of the found- 
ers of Marks & Spencer and an ardent Zionist and patron of 
Zionist causes. In 1920 Sacher settled in Palestine, where he 
practiced law. 

At the 15" Zionist Congress (Basle, 1927) Sacher was 
elected to the Zionist Executive and was reelected to it in 1929 
at the 168 Congress (Zurich), serving until 1931. His term be- 
gan during the days of an economic crisis in the yishuv, fol- 
lowing the height of the Fourth Aliyah. He channeled the eco- 
nomic policy of the Zionist Organization with a firm hand in 
an effort to balance its budget, encountering strong opposi- 
tion on the part of the labor movement. The “Sacher regime” 
became synonymous with economic efficiency, in contrast to 
various other - daring - programs, which lacked the means of 
implementation. The second part of Sacher’s term coincided 
with the Arab riots of 1929, when he defended Zionism against 
its detractors among Arabs and the British authorities. In his 
testimony before the Shaw Commission, which set out from 
London to investigate the causes of the riots, he defined the 
Zionist aims for Jewish-Arab relations: “We do not wish to rule 
over others, but we do not wish others to rule over us.” 

Sacher returned to England in 1930 and became a direc- 
tor of Marks and Spencer, serving until 1962. Throughout the 
years he remained active in the Zionist movement and, after 
1948, in pro-Israel affairs. He edited Anglo-Jewish Zionist 
journals, such as The Jewish Review. His books include Israel, 
‘The Establishment of a State (1952) and Zionist Portraits and 
Other Essays (1959); he edited the anthology, Zionism and the 
Jewish Future (1916). He also donated the Sacher Building to 
New College, Oxford, and was one of the greatest benefactors 
of the college in its history. 

His wife, MIRIAM (neé Marks, a sister of Baron *Marks, 
1892-1975), was one of the leaders of *w1zo. His son, M1- 
CHAEL (1917-1986), was active in fund-raising for Israel in 
Britain and a governor of the Weizmann Institute of Science. 
In 1971 he was elected to the Jewish Agency Executive. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ch. Weizmann, Trial and Error (1949), in- 


dex; R. Weltsch, in: Haaretz (Sept. 14, 1961). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 


ODNB online. 
[Getzel Kressel] 
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SACHS, family of U.S. educators, physicians, and bankers. 
JOSEPH SACHS, who immigrated to the United States in 1848, 
was briefly a rabbi in Baltimore and Boston. His oldest son, 
Julius *Sachs, was an educator and philologist. Another son, 
Bernard *Sachs, was a noted neurologist. Two other sons of Jo- 
seph Sachs, SAMUEL and HARRY SACHS, were founding mem- 
bers of the banking house of *Goldman, Sachs and Company. 
Samuel Sachs’ son, WALTER EDWARD SACHS (1884-1980), and 
Harry Sachs’ son, HOWARD JOSEPH SACHS (1891-1969), suc- 
ceeded their fathers as partners in the firm. Julius Sachs’ son, 
ERNEST SACHS (1879-1958), became a prominent neurosur- 
geon in St. Louis, Missouri, and Samuel Sachs’ son, PAUL J. 
SACHS (1878-1965), was professor of fine arts at Harvard and 
director of the Fogg Art Museum. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Endlich, Goldman Sachs: The Culture of 
Success (1999). 


SACHS, ANDREW (1930- ), British actor. Born in Berlin, 
Sachs came to Britain as a child, following his father, who had 
been arrested and released by the Gestapo a few days before 
*Kristallnacht. Sachs was an actor from 1948 and appeared in 
supporting roles in dozens of films, as well as on television 
and radio. He became internationally renowned for playing 
“Manuel,” the hapless Spanish waiter, in the BBc’s Fawlty Tow- 
ers, produced in two series in 1975 and 1979 and often regarded 
as the greatest British television comedy ever made. In 2004 
Sachs produced a series for BBC radio on the history of the 
Jews of Britain, The Jewish Tapestry. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Bright and R. Ross, Fawlty Towers: Fully 


Booked (2001). 
[William D. Rubinstein (2™ ed.)] 


SACHS, BERNARD (1858-1944), U.S. neurologist. Sachs, 
who was born in Baltimore, belonged to the *Sachs family 
of scholars. He studied medicine in Europe and, when he re- 
turned to the U.S., became professor of nervous and mental 
diseases at the New York Polyclinic and professor of clinical 
neurology at Columbia University. He was president of the 
First International Neurological Congress which was held in 
1931. Sachs, a pioneer in the field of child neurology, is best 
known for his description of the Tay-Sachs disease in chil- 
dren - a progressive impairment of mental functions, muscles, 
and vision ending in blindness. He made various studies on 
nervous disorders in children and published several books on 
the subject, among them: A Treatise on the Nervous Diseases 
of Children (1895, 19057); The Normal (1925); and Puberty and 
Adolescence (1936). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.R. Kagan, Jewish Medicine (1952), 384. 


[Suessmann Muntner] 


SACHS, CURT (1881-1959), German musicologist. Born in 
Berlin, Sachs became director of the Berlin state collection of 
instruments in 1919. The same year he began to lecture at the 
University of Berlin, and from 1933 to 1937 was adviser to the 
museum of musical instruments at the Musée de Trocadéro in 
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Paris. He supervised the production of two series of historical 
recordings, 2,000 Jahre Musik (Berlin) and L’Anthologie Sonore 
(Paris). In 1937 he emigrated to the U.S., where he lectured at 
New York University until 1957 and at Columbia from 1953. 
The wide scope of his research included an inquiry into the 
creative origins and evolution of musical instruments which 
led him, with E.M. von Hornbostel, to compose a classifica- 
tion system which bears their names. Sachs was a pioneer in 
the comparative study of musical instruments and embodied 
his researches on this subject in his History of Musical Instru- 
ments (1940). 

He published Eine Weltgeschichte des Tanzes (1933; A 
World History of the Dance, 1937, 19637); The Rise of Music in 
the Ancient World - East and West (1943); and Rhythm and 
Tempo (1953), on the relationship of rhythmic expression and 
musical styles. In The Commonwealth of Art (1946) Sachs gave 
expression to his personal philosophy of the unity of the arts. 
His other works include Our Musical Heritage (1948, 1955”), 
a short history of music; and The Wellsprings of Music (1962, 
ed. posthumously by Jaap Kunst). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Reese and R. Brandel (eds.), The Common- 
wealth of Music: in Honor of Curt Sachs (1965), 1-25; E. Hertzmann, 
in: Musical Quarterly, 27 (1941), 263-9, 275-7; K. Hahn, in: Acta Musi- 
cologica, 29 (1957), 94-106, a bibliography of Sachs’s writings; E. Ger- 
son-Kiwi, in: Tazlil, no. 5 (1965), 96-98 (Heb.), incl. bibl. 

[Edith Gerson-Kiwi] 


SACHS, HANNS (1881-1947), non-medical psychoanalyst. 
Sachs was born in Vienna and studied law. In 1904 he read 
Freud’s Interpretation of Dreams and in 1909 joined Freud's 
group, becoming a member of its executive the following year. 
Sachs was one of the six men closest to Freud, “The Commit- 
tee,’ and in 1912 he was appointed coeditor of Imago with Otto 
*Rank. In 1918 he abandoned law and opened a psychoanalytic 
practice in Zurich. In 1920 he was invited to become a training 
analyst in Berlin. In 1932 Sachs left Berlin for Boston, where 
he continued as a training analyst and lectured. He received 
one of the few non-medical appointments as an instructor at 
the Harvard Medical School. Sachs was an indefatigable edi- 
tor and teacher. His early writings are essentially devoted to 
questions of dream interpretation and everyday terrors. His 
later works mainly concern the application of psychoanalysis 
to literature and art. 

Together with Karl *Abraham he advised Pabst, the film 
director of Secrets of the Soul. Sachs kept in touch with Pabst 
and in 1925 wrote Notes About the Psychology of the Film. His 
first major publication, written with Otto Rank, was The Sig- 
nificance of Psychoanalysis for the Mental Sciences (1915), which 
deals with the application of psychoanalysis to civilization, 
myth, religion, art, and philosophy. Other books include Psy- 
chotherapy and the Pursuit of Happiness (1941), The Creative 
Unconscious (1942), and Freud, Master and Friend (1944). 
Sachs’s literary research was far-reaching. He thought that 
in writing The Tempest, Shakespeare freed himself from guilt 
at having left his daughter when she was a child (Der Sturm, 
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1912). Sachs wrote three books in his search to understand 
human beings and how clearly they may know themselves: 
Caligula (1931), Notes About the Knowledge of Human Beings 
(1936; not translated), and his last book, published posthu- 
mously and given the title by A.A. Roback, Masks of Love and 
Life (1948); it contains a sketch of Julius Caesar’s personality 
and a chapter about the apostle Paul. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Moellenhoff, in: F. Alexander et al. (eds.), 
Psychoanalytic Pioneers (1966), 180-99; J. Rickman, Index Psychoana- 


lyticus 1892-1926 (1928), 225-6. 
[Louis Miller] 


SACHS, JULIUS (1832-1897), German botanist. Born in Bre- 
slau of a poor family, he was encouraged in his studies by the 
Czech physiologist Johannes Evangelista Purkinje (1787-1869), 
then at the University of Breslau. When Sachs was 18, Purkinje 
moved to Prague, and he invited Sachs to come to his institute 
as an assistant. After obtaining his degree at the University of 
Prague, Sachs went to Tharandt, where first he taught botany 
at the forestry school; in 1861 he was appointed professor at 
the agricultural school at Poppelsdorf, near Bonn. In 1867 
Sachs became professor of botany at Wuerzburg, remaining 
for nearly 30 years. 

Sachs held an important place in the history of biology, 
both as a teacher and as a researcher. His textbooks, Handbuch 
der Experimentalphysiologie der Pflanzen (1865) and the Lehr- 
buch der Botanik (1868; Textbook of Botany, 1875), widely in- 
fluenced the teaching of botany. Sachs’s personal influence 
as a teacher was equally great. Under his genial and enthusi- 
astic leadership, Wuerzburg became an international center 
for plant physiology, where some of Europe's most eminent 
botanists were trained. 

Sachs has been called the creator of experimental botany. 
Among Sachs's noteworthy contributions were his demonstra- 
tion that starch is the first perceptible product of photosyn- 
thesis and that it is translocated from the leaf in the form of 
sugar. Sachs was the first to demonstrate that the chloroplasts 
are the site of photosynthesis, and it was he who showed that 
light is necessary for the synthesis of chlorophyll. Sachs also 
pioneered in studies of the nutritional requirements of plants; 
he published the first formula for a standard culture solution, 
a necessary basis for identifying the mineral elements essen- 
tial for growth. Sachs introduced the auxanometer, an instru- 
ment for quantitatively studying plant growth, and the clino- 
stat, a rotating apparatus by means of which he investigated 
the plant’s response to gravity. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.G. Pringsheim, Julius Sachs (Ger., 1932). 


[Mordecai L. Gabriel] 


SACHS, JULIUS (1849-1934), U.S. educator. Sachs, who was 
born in Baltimore, Maryland, was founder and headmaster of 
the Sachs Collegiate Institute School of Boys in New York City 
(1871-1904), a school considerably attended by the German- 
Jewish upper class of that city; and professor of secondary ed- 
ucation at Columbia Teachers College (1902-17). Sachs gained 
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national recognition for leadership in raising the standards 
of secondary school education and improving teacher train- 
ing. He served as president of the Schoolmasters’ Association 
of New York (1889) and the Headmasters’ Association of the 
United States (1899). In addition to activities and publications 
concerned with education, Sachs produced several studies in 
the field of philology and archaeology. He was president of 
the American Philological Association in 1891. He belonged 
to the *Sachs family of educators. 

[Frederick M. Binder] 


SACHS, LEO (1924- ), Israeli geneticist. Sachs was born in 
Leipzig, Germany, and in 1933 immigrated to England with his 
parents following Hitler’s accession to power. He received his 
doctorate from Cambridge in 1951 and in 1952 came to Israel 
as a research scientist at the Weizmann Institute of Science, 
Rehovot. He initiated research on various aspects of biomedi- 
cal sciences and established the Department of Genetics and 
Virology. He was appointed associate professor in 1960 and 
full professor in 1962. His research pioneered new approaches 
to basic and medically applied aspects of stem cell biology, de- 
velopment, hematology, and oncology, and led to new thera- 
pies. His honors include the Israel Prize for natural sciences 
(1972), the Rothschild Prize in biological sciences (1977), the 
Wolf Prize in medicine (1980), and the EMET Prize for life sci- 
ences, medicine, and genetics (2002). He is a member of the 
Israel Academy of Sciences and Humanities, a foreign associ- 
ate of the U.S. National Academy of Sciences, and a fellow of 
the Royal Society, London, since 1997. 

[Bracha Rager (24 ed.)] 


SACHS, LEONARD (1909-1990), British actor. Sachs went 
to England from South Africa in 1930 and acted with reper- 
tory companies. In 1936 he and Peter Ridgeway founded the 
Players’ Theatre in London, and apart from three years in 
the army, Sachs continued to direct there until 1947. In 1951 
he launched Mr. Sachs’s Song Saloon at the Battersea Festival 
Gardens and took it on tour through Britain. Sachs appeared, 
generally in supporting roles, in numerous British films and 
television plays between 1936 and 1976. 


SACHS, MAURICE (originally Jean-Maurice Ettinghau- 
sen; 1906-19452), French author, critic, and translator. Born 
in Paris, Sachs was abandoned by his parents and fell prey to 
alcoholism, homosexuality, and kleptomania. Vainly trying to 
free himself from moral depravity, he became a Catholic and 
entered a seminary, but left it and went to the U.S., where he 
married a Protestant minister’s daughter. Returning to France, 
he became a Nazi collaborator and black marketeer. He is be- 
lieved to have died in a prison fight in Hamburg toward the 
end of World War 11. Sachs’ literary talent revealed itself in 
novels, essays, and a number of picaresque stories. 

These include La Décade de I’'Illusion (1950), published 
first in English as The Decade of Illusion (1933); André Gide 
(1936); and Au temps du Boeuf sur le Toit (1939). Le Sabbat (The 
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Day of Wrath, 1953), written in 1939 and published in 1946, is 
the brutal confession of a lost soul, a brilliantly written, pene- 
trating analysis of bohemian life in Paris. Most of Sachs’ works 
are autobiographical. Those published posthumously include 
La Chasse a courre (1948), Chronique joyeuse et scandaleuse 
(1948), Tableau des moeurs de ce temps (1951), Abracadabra 
(1952), and Le Voile de Véronique (1958). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Monceau, Le Dernier Sabbat de M. Sachs 
(1950); Catane, in: Maariv (Dec. 2, 1960). 
[Moshe Catane] 


SACHS, MICHAEL (1808-1864), German rabbi and scholar. 
Sachs, who was born in Glogau, Silesia, became a preacher 
in Prague in 1836, succeeding L. Zunz, and from 1844 was a 
preacher in Berlin, where he also served as dayyan at the bet 
din. He declined an invitation to become rabbi to the small 
but growing Orthodox congregation in Frankfurt, which 
eventually chose S.R. *Hirsch. A strong traditionalist, Sachs 
opposed the introduction of the organ - more for historical 
than halakhic reasons - although he consented to the omis- 
sion of piyyutim from the synagogue service. His middle-of- 
the-road position earned him the suspicion and antagonism 
of the old-time Orthodox, while he disappointed the hopes 
of the Reformers (he threatened to resign when in 1860 the 
Berlin Jewish community planned to bury the Reform leader 
S. *Holdheim in the “Rabbis’ Row” of the cemetery). 

Sachs possessed a wide Jewish and general education, 
and was familiar with classics and Semitics and their modern 
philological-historical methodology no less than with Bible, 
Talmud, and particularly Midrash, as shown by his commen- 
taries on the piyyutim. Asa scholar, he was one of the leaders 
in the emerging *Wissenschaft des Judentums. He worked on 
a German Bible translation with Zunz, contributing 15 books, 
including Psalms (1835), which appealed to his lyric-poetical 
nature. Sachs’ major work was Religioese Poesie der Juden in 
Spanien (1845, 19017), which consisted of renderings of the 
poetry of the great medieval Spanish-Hebrew poets, as well 
as a historical survey. This influential work probably inspired 
Heinrich Heine's Hebraeische Melodien. 

Of a more philological nature were Sachs’ Beitraege zur 
Sprach- und Altertumsforschung (2 vols., 1852-54), in which he 
treated the relationship between the classical world and that 
of the Talmud and Midrash. His Stimmen von Jordan und Eu- 
phrat (2 vols., 1853, 1891”) is an anthology of aggadah. Sachs’ 
edition of the mahzor in both the German and East German 
(Polish) rites, with translation and notes (9 vols., 1855 and 
many subsequent editions), was highly popular with German 
Jewry, as was his edition and translation of the siddur (1858 ff.). 
In an appendix to the mahzor (Beer Mikhael, published post- 
humously by A.A. Ehrlich), Sachs occasionally expressed criti- 
cism of W. *Heidenheim, his great predecessor in this field. 
Sachs was an outstanding preacher, and two volumes of his 
sermons were published posthumously, Predigten (1867-69). 
A memorial volume was published on the 100% anniversary 
of his birth. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Bernfeld, in: M. Sachs, Religioese Poesie ... 
(19017); idem, Michael Sachs ... (Heb., 1900); J. Eschelbacher, Michael 
Sachs (Ger., 1908); L. Geiger (ed.), Michael Sachs und Moritz Veit, 
Briefwechsel ... (1897). 

[Ernst Daniel Goldschmidt] 


SACHS, NELLY (Leonie; 1891-1970), German poet and No- 
bel Prize winner. The daughter of a Berlin industrialist, Nelly 
Sachs grew up in an artistic home where she early imbibed a 
love of literature. At 17 she began writing neoromantic poetry 
in traditional, rhymed forms and puppet plays with a fairy- 
tale flavor. Her first work, Legenden und Erzaehlungen (1921), 
reflected a Christian intellectual world tinged with mysticism. 
The poet was then rooted in the world of German Romanti- 
cism, the Catholic Middle Ages, and the mysticism of Jacob 
Boehme. After 1933, when Nelly Sachs, like so many other as- 
similated German Jews, discovered her Jewish heritage, she 
found ideas akin to Boehme’s in the Zohar. Her early work 
remained largely unknown, and she refused to allow it to be 
republished. Her reputation is largely based on her output af- 
ter the end of World War 11. In 1940 Nelly Sachs emigrated 
to Sweden through the good offices of the writer Selma Lager- 
l6f and the Swedish royal family. At first she made a modest 
living in Stockholm by translating Swedish poetry into Ger- 
man, but eventually published several successful volumes of 
her translations. 

Throughout the war years, however, Nelly Sachs wrote 
some of the poetry that was to bring her fame. The motif of 
flight and pursuit, the symbol of the hunter and his quarry, 
are at the center of her poetic thought. Her poetry is ecstatic, 
mystical, and visionary. It is also very much in the German 
romantic tradition and, as such, has been criticized by some 
as disingenuous and incompatible with her subject matter. 
Although her poems were mostly composed in free verse, 
she wrote with careful craftsmanship, using an exquisite Ger- 
man flavored with the Psalms and filled with mystical imag- 
ery of Hasidic origin. “IfI could not have written, I could not 
have survived,’ Nelly Sachs wrote. “Death was my teacher... 
my metaphors are my sounds.” In den Wohnungen des Todes 
(1946), dedicated “to my dead brothers and sisters,” includes 
cycles titled “Prayers for the Dead Fiancé,’ “Epitaphs Written 
On Air,’ and “Choruses After Midnight” Sternverdunkelung 
(1949) contains poems expressing unquenchable faith in the 
indestructibility of the people of Israel and the importance of 
its mission. Three subsequent collections were Und niemand 
weiss weiter (1957), Flucht und Verwandlung (1958), and Die 
Suchende (1966). On the occasion of her 70" birthday, her 
collected poetry was issued as Fahrt ins Staublose (1961). Her 
Spaete Gedichte (1965) contains the extended poetic sequence 
“Gluehende Raetsel” (1964) and suggests a mystical border 
whose language touches silence. 

The 14 collected plays of Zeichen im Sand (1962) include 
Eli, ein Mysterienspiel vom Leiden Israels (1951). Written in 
1943, this deals with the cosmic aftermath of the Holocaust. In 
17 loosely connected scenes, the tragedy of an eight-year old 
Polish shepherd boy, who raises his flute heavenward in an- 
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guish and is murdered by a German soldier, is interwoven with 
the old Jewish legend of the Lamed Vav Zaddikim (36 Hidden 
Saints). Eli was later presented as a radio play and as an opera. 
O the Chimneys, an English version of selected poems and of 
Eli by Michael Hamburger and other translators, was pub- 
lished in 1967. The 1966 Nobel Prize for literature, which Nelly 
Sachs shared with S.Y. *Agnon (“Agnon represents the State of 
Israel. I represent the tragedy of the Jewish people”), was the 
culmination of several awards honoring her work. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nelly Sachs zu Ehren: zum 75. Geburstag... 
(1966), incl. bibl; O, Lagercrantz, Versuch ueber die Lyrik der Nelly 


Sachs (1967); S. Rappaport, Tribute to Nobel Prize Winners, 1966 
(1967); D. Bronsen, in: Judaism, 16 (1967), 120-8. 


[Harry Zohn] 


SACHS, SENIOR (1815-1892), Hebrew scholar. Born near 
Kovno, Lithuania, Sachs lived for two years in Brody (1839- 
40), studying Hebrew scholarly and philosophic literature, 
and specializing in German and other ancient and modern 
languages. For two years he taught in Raseiniai, where he 
befriended the novelist Abraham *Mapu. In 1856, Baron J. 
*Guenzburg took him to Paris to teach his son and grandson; 
Sachs remained there until the end of his life. His studies en- 
compassed several aspects of medieval Jewish literature, es- 
pecially religio-philosophical thought and the Hebrew poetry 
of Spain. From ancient manuscripts he published many selec- 
tions, concentrating especially on Solomon ibn *Gabirol. His 
articles and studies, written only in Hebrew, were published 
in the Hebrew periodicals from the 1840s on. 

Among the pamphlets and journals which he edited were 
Kanfei Yonah (1848); Ha-Palit (1850); Ha-Tehiyyah (2 vols., 
1850-57), a journal that published old manuscripts with notes; 
and Kikayon Yonah (1860). He also compiled a list of books and 
manuscripts in the Guenzburg library (unpublished), Reshimot 
Sefarim Kitvei Yad (1866); and Shir ha-Shirim Asher li-Shelomo 
Gevirol (1868). He edited *Kerem Hemed from 1854 to 1856. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kressel, Leksikon, 1 (1965), 761-2. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


SACHSENHAUSEN-ORANIENBURG, Nazi concentration 
camp near Berlin, opened in 1936. It served as the chief con- 
centration camp for Berlin. The first German-Jewish prison- 
ers arrived in Sachsenhausen-Oranienburg in June 1938. The 
camp was built in the area of the Inspectorate of Concentra- 
tion Camps on the outskirts of Oranienburg. After the Novem- 
ber pogroms known as *Kristallnacht, *Himmler ordered the 
deportation of Jewish men age 16-60 to concentration camps 
and 10,000 Jews from Berlin, Hamburg, Mecklenburg, and 
Pomerania were interned there. Subsequently, the majority 
of them were released if they could prove that they were able 
to leave Germany (i.e., if they possessed emigration papers). 
At that point the forced emigration of Jews was German pol- 
icy. At the outbreak of World War 11, thousands of political 
suspects and stateless or Polish Jews were imprisoned in the 
camp. Conditions worsened. Disease, starvation, exhaustion, 
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exposure, and abuse claimed many lives. During the war pris- 
oners arrived from all over Europe. Twelve hundred Polish 
prisoners were sent to Sachsenhausen in 1940 from Pawiak 
prison in Warsaw, among them 60 Polish priests, as an essen- 
tial part of the German plan to destroy the elite of Polish non- 
Jewish society and to make the Poles a subservient people. In 
the fall of 1941, 1,800 Soviet prisoners of war were shot there; 
afterwards thousands more were either shot or killed by phe- 
nol injection. Some 13,000 Soviet Pows were killed in all. A 
Nazi-directed counterfeiting operation was set up in the camp 
by an ss man, Bernhard Krueger. He employed 140 Jews in 
forging British currency as well as stamps, passports, identity 
documents, secret credentials, false code books, etc. Nearly all 
these Jews survived, in part because of their unique skills. In 
October 1942 all the Jewish prisoners, except those employed 
in the counterfeit operation, were transferred to ‘Auschwitz. 
Jewish prisoners were sent back beginning in the summer of 
1944. The camp supplied slave labor for the German armament 
industry and housed several factories. In 1944 after the War- 
saw Uprising (not to be confused with the 1943 Warsaw Ghetto 
Uprising) 3,500 Poles were sent to Sachsenhausen. There was 
a gas chamber in Sachsenhausen but it was used only under 
special circumstances. As in other camps, the prisoners also 
served as human guinea pigs for pseudo-medical experiments. 
In mid-January 1945 there were 65,000 prisoners, including 
13,000 women, in the overpopulated camp. In the latter half of 
April 1945, the ss evacuated the bulk of the inmates on a death 
march. Those who endured the march were liberated by the 
Red Army near Schwerin, Germany. Of the total of 140,000 
inmates who were sent to this camp, at least 30,000 died there. 
The number may actually have been much larger. 

A Soviet Military Tribunal tried 16 former ss guards from 
Sachsenhausen in late October 1947. One year later all were 
convicted. Fourteen were sentenced to life imprisonment and 
two received 15-year sentences. 

In postwar East Germany, the camp became a hodge- 
podge of would-be memorials, a virtual lesson in how not to 
preserve an authentic site. Since the reunification of Germany, 
efforts have been made to rectify the situation. The task is on- 
going and Herculean. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Grosser (ed.), K.Z. Sachsenhausen (Ger., 
1945); A. Weiss-Ruethel, Nacht und Nebel (1946); F. Sige (ed.), 
Todeslager Sachsenhausen (1948); O. Nansen, Day after Day (1949), 
399-571; Urteil gegen Sorge und Schubert (Akt 8 ks 1/58 des Landg- 
erichtes Bonn, 6.2.1959). 


[Yehuda Reshef / Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


SACK, BENJAMIN G. (1889-1967), Canadian journalist and 
historian. Born in the Kovno region of Lithuania, in 1905 Sack 
and members of his family joined his father, already in Mon- 
treal. Sack received some traditional education, but was for the 
most part an autodidact who overcame poverty and muscular 
dystrophy to learn Russian and English while still in Europe, 
and French and various secular subjects in Canada. With the 
encouragement of his older brother, Sack began writing po- 
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“Bundist” variation. Even Jews in the metropolitan centers 
and the large cities, who had embraced the Russian language 
and culture, were, in large measure, “Russians outside and 
Jews in their tents” (to adapt the famous phrase of J.L. Gor- 
don). The new Soviet regime was therefore forced to regard 
the Jews as a “nationality” with its own linguistic and cultural 
character, similar to all the other ethnic groups (“nationali- 
ties”) that the Revolution had promised to liberate from the 
forced Russification practiced under Czarist rule. Thus, a spe- 
cial Soviet system of Jewish education, press, literature, and 
theater - almost all in Yiddish - came into being, an “official” 
Soviet-Jewish culture which sought to dissociate itself from 
the prerevolutionary sources of the Hebrew language, Jewish 
culture, and historical consciousness. In spite of its official 
character, this Soviet-sponsored culture served hundreds of 
thousands of Jews and their children in the 1920s and early 
19308 as the means of preserving their Jewish identity, while 
in their hearts many of them remained true to Hebrew lan- 
guage and the genuine Jewish culture. 

Side by side with these efforts to retain some Jewish iden- 
tity, many Soviet Jews streamed to the centers of government 
and constructive action and also sought to enter professions 
from which they had been barred in the Czarist past. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of Jews converged upon Moscow, Lenin- 
grad, and other urban centers, and a great many were absorbed 
in the government administration, the party apparatus, and 
in the economic, legal, and military professions. Although 
most of them made no attempt to hide their Jewish origin, 
they and their families quickly adopted the Russian culture 
and language, and their Jewish identity soon became devoid 
of any cultural content. Nevertheless, even these “assimila- 
tionists” could not call themselves “Russians,” “Ukrainians,” 
etc., for these terms define a person’s ethnic origin. The So- 
viet Union does not use the word “Soviet” as a general term 
denoting national belonging, (the way “American” is used in 
the United States). Thus there were two parallel and seem- 
ingly contradictory processes at work; one being the devel- 
opment of an official Yiddish culture, and the other a drive 
toward rapid acculturation, especially among the masses of 
Jews who had left the Jewish towns for the metropolitan cen- 
ters. Most of the latter regarded their Jewish “nationality” as 
a marginal detail, which in the course of time would be su- 
perseded by the emerging “supra-national” socialist society. 
Those who continued to adhere to Yiddish were able to ex- 
press themselves as Jews, though only within the confines of 
official Yiddish culture. There was, however, a third kind of 
Jew, who, by semi-legal or illegal means, gave his children a 
Jewish religious education (especially among the Hasidim in 
Western Russia and the non-Ashkenazi Jewish communities 
in the Caucasus and in the Asian republics). Some even made 
efforts to foster Hebrew language and literature. The number 
of these Jews, however, was pitifully small, and they had little 
contact with one another. 

The territorialist experiment of *Birobidzhan was too 
small and of too short a duration to have any effect upon these 
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developments, for the entire project came to an abrupt end 
when the Jewish leadership of the “Autonomous Region” was 
liquidated in the great purges. The purges of the late 1930s also 
brought about the almost-complete liquidation of the institu- 
tions and machinery of Soviet Yiddish culture and deprived 
the great mass of nonassimilated Jews even of this tenuous of- 
ficial framework of Jewish life. Thus a new period was ushered 
in before World War 11, in which the Jewish population was 
practically deprived of the last shreds of a legitimate Jewish 
culture and forced to assimilate to the majority i.e., Russian 
culture. Jews were, however, denied the possibility of a com- 
plete social assimilation and disappearance into the major- 
ity population for they continued to be identified as Jews “by 
nationality,’ in accordance with the traditional ethnic struc- 
ture of East European society. The reintroduction at the end 
of 1932 of the czarist-style “passports” system, under which 
every Soviet citizen was obliged to have an identity card on 
his person, meant that every Jew, both of whose parents were 
Jewish, was marked in his personal documents as a Jew “by 
nationality.” This greatly facilitated the various subtle methods 
of anti-Jewish discrimination employed by the Soviet autho- 
rites since the days of *Stalin; but it also served as a significant 
factor for the retention of Jewish consciousness by the Jews 
themselves, notwithstanding their deracination from all roots 
of Jewish religion and culture. During and after World War 11 
Soviet Jews had twice a traumatic experience which shattered 
their belief in genuine equality and security under the Soviet 
regime, thus renewing and reinforcing their feelings of Jew- 
ish solidarity and identity: first, the fact that large segments of 
the Soviet population, including young people, actively helped 
the German occupants to exterminate their Jewish fellow citi- 
zens and that even army men and anti-German partisans of- 
ten displayed hostile anti-Jewish attitudes; and later, Stalin’s 
undisguised antisemitic policy in 1948-53, during the “anti- 
cosmopolitan” campaign and the “*Doctors’ Plot” But even in 
normal times, the paradox between forced deracination and 
cultural assimilation, on one hand and official identification 
of Jews “by nationality,’ on the other, created a peculiar “Mar- 
rano” atmosphere among much of Soviet Jewry. This applied 
in particular to many of the young people who, unlike their 
parents in their youth, had no faith in any “supra-national” 
future socialist society. The increasing rebellion of Soviet Jew- 
ish youth against the humiliating discrimination contained 
in this paradox drew more and more upon a positive Jew- 
ish consciousness. This in turn, was based upon a profound 
emotional attachment to the State of Israel, which, for them, 
represented the “normal” and proud Jewish people. The rebel- 
lion expressed itself in a widespread search for the sources of 
genuine Jewish culture, in attempts to study the Hebrew lan- 
guage, and to acquire knowledge of Jewish history. The mass 
gatherings of Jewish youth around the synagogues, especially 
on Simhat Torah in Moscow and Leningrad, became, in the 
late Soviet period, a demonstration of their identification with 
the Jewish people and with Israel and of their protest against 
the forced assimilation which singled out the Soviet Jew alone 
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etry and drama in Hebrew and Yiddish. In 1907 Sack began 
a 50-year relationship with the Montreal Yiddish daily the 
Keneder Adler. He served as editor-in-chief in 1914-16, and 
again in 1922-28, and as associate editor from 1929 until his 
retirement. Sack wrote some 5,000 articles on subjects rang- 
ing from local news to literature, published for the most part 
in the Adler, although some of his articles also appeared else- 
where in the Yiddish and English press. 

From his early days on the Adler, Sack was drawn to Ca- 
nadian Jewish history, an area that was virtually untouched 
and in which he would become a pioneer. Drawing on material 
in archives, discussions and correspondence with informants, 
occasionally using sources in private hands that no longer sur- 
vive, as well as consulting the Jewish and non-Jewish press, 
Sack produced a substantial survey of Canadian Jewish history 
in A.D. Hart’s The Jew in Canada (1926). Another noteworthy 
achievement was the publication of the first volume of what 
was to be a two-volume study of Canadian Jewish history. It 
was published first in English in 1945 as History of the Jews in 
Canada: From the Earliest Beginnings to the Present Day and 
in Yiddish in 1948 as Geshikhte fun Yidn in Kanade. He never 
completed volume two, but the English translation of his un- 
finished manuscript has been published as Canadian Jews - 
Early in this Century (Montreal, 1975). Sack also served as a 
contributing editor for the Universal Jewish Encyclopedia. In 
his History and other historical writings, Sack could be over- 
enthusiastic in his celebration of certain Jewish heroes, and he 
certainly wanted to demonstrate to Jews and non-Jews alike 
the positive contributions of Jews to Canadian history, even 
reaching back to New France when no Jews lived there. For all 
their shortcomings, Sack’s publications, both his journalism 
and historical efforts, rank among the most important bodies 
of work in Canadian Jewish nonfiction. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C.L. Fuks (ed.), Hundert yor yidishe un he- 
breyishe literatur in Kanade (1982), 118-21; R. Menkis, Canadian Eth- 
nic Studies, 23:2 (1991), 24-38; R. Margolis, B.G. Sack Articles in the 
Keneder Adler, 1910-1955, manuscript in National Archives of Cana- 
dian Jewish Congress, Montreal; S. Hayes, Preface to Canadian Jews- 
Early in this Century (1975). 


[Rebecca Margolis and Richard Menkis (2"4 ed.)] 


SACKLER, HARRY (1883-1974), U.S. Hebrew and Yid- 
dish author. Born in Bohorodczany (Bogorodchany), Galicia, 
Sackler emigrated to the United States in 1902. An attorney 
by profession, he served as secretary of the Kehillah in New 
York City (1917-18); member of the staff of the Zionist Or- 
ganization of America (1918-23); administrative secretary of 
the Jewish Education Association (1923-26); executive secre- 
tary of the Brooklyn Jewish Community Council (1940-44); 
and member of the executive staff of the Joint Distribution 
Committee (1945-55) in whose public relations office he later 
served. After his retirement in 1955 he devoted himself en- 
tirely to his writing. 

The most eminent exponent of historicism in Hebrew let- 
ters in the United States, Sackler, a prolific writer, endeavored 
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to fathom the mystery of Jewish existence. In story, novel, play, 
and essay he recreated a panorama of Jewry throughout the 
ages, and asserted, above all, the strength and the innocence 
of Judaism's spiritual leaders. His themes are drawn from re- 
mote times, e.g., the patriarchal period and the conquest of 
Jericho, and from recent times, e.g., the lot of the immigrant 
in the United States. Messianic and Hasidic innovations in- 
trigued his imagination. He wrote mainly in Hebrew and Yid- 
dish. Festival at Meron (1935), however, his best novel, was 
published in English. It depicts the period of the *Bar Kokhba 
revolt and is almost pure fiction, since the primary sources 
are sparse. Its central figure is the paradoxical and fascinat- 
ing *Simeon b. Yohai. 

Sackler’s other works include the novels U-Sefor ha- 
Kokhavim (1961), about the patriarch Abraham; Bein Erez 
ve-Shamayim (1964); Sefer ha-Mahazot (1943), and Masakh 
u-Masekhot, various plays (1964); the autobiographical Sof 
Pasuk (1966); and, in Yiddish, Dramen fun H. Sackler (4 vols., 
1925-28). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Silberschlag, in: Bitzaron, 9 (1944), 249-56; 
A. Epstein, Soferim Ivrim ba-Amerikah, 2 (1952), 273-90; M. Ribalow, 
Im ha-Kad el ha-Mabbua (1950), 221-30. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. 
Kabakoff, “H. Sackler,’ in: Bizaron, 65 (1974), 168-171; E. Silberschlag, 
“Harry Sackler - Mystical Rationalist on the Centenary of his Birth,” 
in: Jewish Book Annual, 40 (1982), 105-199. 


[Eisig Silberschlag] 


SACKS, JONATHAN HENRY (1948-— ), chief rabbi of the 
British Commonwealth, from 1991. Born in London, Sacks 
combined brilliant success in secular studies with his Jewish 
education. He obtained a doctorate in moral philosophy at 
London University in 1981 and was ordained from both Jews’ 
College and Yeshivat Etz Hayyim in London, in 1976. After 
lecturing in moral philosophy at Middlesex Polytechnic, he 
taught Jewish philosophy and Talmud at Jews’ College from 
1973 to 1982 and served as the college's principal from 1984 to 
1990. Simultaneously he was rabbi of Golders Green Syna- 
gogue, 1978-82, and Marble Arch Synagogue, 1983-90. He 
edited Tradition and Transition (1986) and Traditional Alter- 
natives (1989), which stemmed from a major conference on 
contemporary Judaism that he convened in 1989. It was fol- 
lowed in 1990 by a gathering focused on women in Judaism. 

A frequent radio broadcaster, Rabbi Dr. Sacks delivered 
the prestigious Reith Lectures in 1990, subsequently pub- 
lished to wide acclaim as The Persistence of Faith (1991). He 
also published Tradition in an Untraditional Age (1991) and 
Covenant and Crisis: Jewish Thought after the Holocaust (1992). 
His broadcasts and publications established the new chief 
rabbi as a popular representative of Judaism, although this 
has not been matched by uniform acceptance among British 
Jews. He created controversy in 1985 with a pamphlet on Jew- 
ish attitudes to wealth and poverty, issued by the right-wing 
Social Affairs Unit. 

His scope for initiative in office was limited by a financial 
crisis in the United Synagogue and the polarization of Anglo- 
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Jewry. He disappointed Progressive Jews by declining to par- 
ticipate in a radio discussion if a Reform rabbi was included. 
He inaugurated an unprecedented review of the position of 
women in the United Synagogue, but his decision to permit 
womens prayer groups only outside the synagogue, and with- 
out use of a Scroll of the Law, was considered a conservative 
compromise. Popular hostility to the recognition of homosex- 
uals within communal life led him to sanction their exclusion 
from a fund-raising event, dismaying liberal opinion. These 
controversies overshadowed his achievements in promoting 
Jewish learning under the banner “Decade of Renewal.” 


[David Cesarani] 


SACKUR, OTTO (1880-1914), German physical chemist, 
born Breslau. Sackur was professor of physical chemistry, Uni- 
versity of Breslau (1911), and departmental head in the Kai- 
ser Wilhelm Institute for Physical Chemistry, Berlin-Dahlem 
(1914). He died as a result of an explosion in his laboratory. He 
wrote Die chemische Affinitaet und ihre Messung (1908) and 
Lehrbuch der Thermochemie und der Thermodynamik (1912; 
Text of Thermochemistry and Thermodynamics, 1917). 


SACRAMENTO, capital of California, 90 miles N.E. of San 
Francisco in the Central Valley; Jewish population (2005) 
25,000. Jewish settlement in Sacramento began in 1849 with 
the arrival of merchants who catered to the local trade and 
supplied goods for resale during the Gold Rush. One such 
merchant, David Lubin, opened a clothing store with his half 
brother, Harris Weinstock, in 1874, which became the Wein- 
stock-Lubin department store (now all Macy’s). By 1851, Or- 
thodox Congregation B’nai Israel, composed of Germans 
and Poles, owned and occupied the first synagogue building 
in the state. The early rabbis of the congregation conducted 
services locally and in interior mining towns. The members 
of the community founded men’s and ladies’ Hebrew benevo- 
lent societies. The B’nai B'rith Lodge, organized in 1859, is the 
second oldest in California. In 1895 Congregation B’nai Israel 
became Reform. In 1916, 150 Jewish families lived in Sacra- 
mento. About 1912 East European Jews organized the Mosaic 
Law Congregation, which became Conservative in about 1947. 
In 2005 Jews were engaged in all occupations and professions, 
well integrated into the social, cultural, and political activi- 
ties in the city. The State Legislature meets annually and has a 
number of Jewish members; many Jews are employed in the 
state civil service. The existence of many high tech companies 
provides jobs for both local Jewry and itinerant Israelis. 
Jewish life is organized around the synagogues, which 
include Reform, Conservative and Orthodox. Each congre- 
gation has a religious school, although the Jewish community 
high school, Yachad, is run by the Jewish Federation of the 
Sacramento Region. There is one Jewish day school, Shalom 
School; a Jewish social service agency, Jewish Family Service; 
and a Hillel for California State University, Sacramento, and 
the University of California, Davis. For the observant, there 
is a mikveh, a kosher store, and a number of kosher caterers. 
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There is a Jewish cemetery, Home of Peace, in addition to des- 
ignated areas in other cemeteries. In terms of cultural events, 
there is a Jewish film festival, Jewish food fair, and commu- 
nity-wide observances of Yom ha-Shoah, Hanukkah, Israel 
Independence Day, and other Jewish holidays. In addition to 
the Jewish Federation, there are local chapters of many na- 
tional Jewish organizations. 

In 1998, the Sacramento Jewish community experienced 
a major antisemitic attack when three area synagogues were 
firebombed in one night. As is customary in the United States, 
the general community turned out in full force and supported 
the Jewish community as more than 4,500 people attended 
a memorial gathering. The perpetrators were convicted and 
sentenced for their crimes, which included murdering a gay 
couple in addition to the arsons. 

Prominent Jewish elected officials include former Sac- 
ramento Mayor Anne Rudin, former Assemblyman Darrell 
Steinberg, Sacramento City Councilman Steve Cohn, and 
Sacramento Municipal Utility District members Peter Keat 
and Bill Slaton. 

[Robert E. Levinson / Kathleen Kahrl (274 ed.)] 


SACRIFICE. 
IN THE BIBLE 

In the Bible various verbs are used to designate the act of sac- 
rifice. Two of them, onw and 120, are used for the slaughter 
of animals for both secular (cf. Gen. 43:16; Num. 11:22) and 
sacred purposes, while the verbs N23 (hence the name of the 
talmudic treatise Zevahim, dealing only with the slaughter of 
animals for sacrifice, as distinct from Hullin, which deals with 
slaughter for food), 77m and 2°97 are only used for sacrifice. 
The last word, as does its cognate noun korban, expresses the 
idea “to bring near” 

Although libation of wine and meal offerings played a 
prominent role in the rituals, the most important sacrifices 
were those of animals. The surrender of a living thing was a 
major factor in nearly every kind of sacrificial ritual; that life 
was being forfeited was signified by the extraction of an ani- 
mal’s blood: “For the life of the flesh is in the blood; and I have 
given it for you upon the altar to make atonement for your 
souls; for it is the blood that makes atonement, by reason of 
the life [that is in it]” (Lev. 17:11). The people were therefore 
forbidden to eat the blood (Lev. 17:10; also Gen. 9:4; Lev. 3:17; 
7:26; Deut. 12:16, 23; 15:23), since life belonged only to God. 
‘The offering had to be the property of the person making the 
sacrifice (Lev. 1:2). Only domesticated animals raised for the 
purpose of providing food were acceptable, thus excluding 
both wild animals and work animals (contrast the allusions 
to slaying an ass at Mari, ARM 11 No. 37. 11.5-124). The sacri- 
ficial animal had to be without physical blemishes, which are 
defined and summarized in Leviticus 22:17-25 (see *Blem- 
ish). An animal could not be offered before it was eight days 
old (Lev. 22:26-30). 

The sacrifices can be divided into various categories: pro- 
pitiatory and dedicatory offerings, meal offerings, libation of- 
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ferings, fellowship offerings, thanksgiving offerings, freewill 
offerings, and ordination offerings. 


Propitiatory Offerings 
Two sacrifices belong to this category, the sin offering (NNUN, 
hatta’t) and the guilt offering (OWX, asham). 


SIN OFFERINGS. ‘The sin offering was suited to the rank and 
circumstance of the person offering it. The high priest brought 
a young bull (Lev. 4:3) as did the congregation (4:14), except, 
apparently, when a ritual infraction was involved (Num. 15:24). 
A nasi (“ruler”) brought a male goat (Lev. 4:23), and a com- 
moner a female goat (Lev. 4:28; Num. 15:27) or a lamb (Lev. 
4:32). If he was poor, he could bring two turtledoves or two 
young pigeons (one of the pair served as a burnt offering; Lev. 
5:7), Or, in extreme cases, even merely a tenth of an ephah of 
fine flour (Lev. 5:11-13; cf. Heb. 9:22). 

The offerer executed the symbolic act of laying his hand 
on the offering (Lev. 4:4, and passim), thus identifying it with 
himself. The animal was slain on the north side of the altar 
(Lev. 4:24, 29; 1:11). The high priest collected the blood of his 
own, or of the congregation’ sacrifice, in order to sprinkle 
some before the veil and some on the horns of the incense 
altar there (Lev. 4:5-7, 16-18). On the Day of Atonement he 
took his and the people's sacrificial blood into the Holy of Ho- 
lies (Lev. 16:14-15). From all the other animals the blood was 
applied to the horns of the altar of burnt offering (Lev. 4:18, 
et al.); that of the birds was sprinkled on the side of the altar 
(Lev. 5:9). The remaining blood was poured or drained out at 
the base of the altar (Lev. 4:7, and passim). The choice parts 
of the entrails — the fatty tissue (an, helev) over and on the 
entrails, the two kidneys and their fat, and the appendage to 
the liver - were all consumed on the altar (Lev. 4:8—10, and 
passim). In the case of a bull for the priest or the people, the 
carcass and the remaining entrails were disposed of by burn- 
ing outside the camp (Lev. 4:11-12, 21). This rule prevailed 
for the bull in the ordination rites of Aaron and his sons (Ex. 
29:10-14; Lev. 8:14-17). Otherwise the priest received the ed- 
ible flesh for food; it was to be eaten within the sacred pre- 
cincts, and very strict rules of ritual purity governed its han- 
dling (Lev. 6:25-30; cf. 10:16-20). 

A sin offering of one male goat was required at each of the 
sacred festivals: the New Moon (Num. 28:15), each day of Pass- 
over (Num. 25:22-24), Shavuot (Num. 28:30), Rosh Ha-Sha- 
nah (Num. 29:5), the Day of Atonement (Num. 29:11; besides 
the special sin offerings for that day), and each day of Sukkot 
(29:16, 19, and passim). The high priest brought a bull for him- 
self and then offered one of the two goats on the *Day of Atone- 
ment. Rites of purification called for lesser sin offerings, lambs 
or birds, after childbirth (Lev. 12:6-8), leprosy (Lev. 14:12-14, 19, 
22, 31), unclean issues and hemorrhages (Lev. 15:15, 30), or defile- 
ment during the period of a Nazirite vow (Num. 6:10-11; for the 
strictly individual cases requiring sin offerings see below). 


GUILT OFFERINGS. The guilt offering (Lev. 5:14; 7:1-7) was 
a special kind of sin offering (cf. Lev. 5:7) required when 
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someone had been denied his rightful due; in addition to the 
reparation of the amount defrauded, plus a fine of 20% (Lev. 
5:16-24), the guilty person had to bring a guilt offering. The 
animal prescribed was usually a ram (Lev. 5:15, 18; 19:21); the 
leper after cleansing and the defiled Nazirite brought a male 
lamb (Lev. 14:12, 21; Num. 6:12). The offerer’s part in the rit- 
ual was probably identical to his part in the sin offering, but 
the priest sprinkled the blood around the altar (Lev. 7:2). The 
choice entrails were consumed on the altar as usual (Lev. 
7:3-5). In the case of the cleansed leper, some of the blood was 
then applied to the tip of his (the leper’s) right ear, thumb, and 
big toe (Lev. 14:14). As with the sin offering, the animal went 
to the priest as food (Lev. 7:6-7; 14:13). Ritual infractions, such 
as eating unlawfully of the “holy things” (Lev. 5:14—-19; 22:14), 
required payment of the sum (or commodity) that had right- 
fully belonged to God, plus one-fifth of the amount concerned, 
and the fine was given to the priest (Lev. 5:16; 11 Kings 12:17). 
The case of the leper can be assigned to this category, in that 
the Lord was deprived of the service due from the infected 
person so long as his disease kept him outside the pale of the 
ritually clean society (Lev. 14:12-18). Likewise, the Nazirite 
who became defiled during the course of his period of Nazirite 
separation had to bring a guilt offering in reparation for what 
he had pledged and not fulfilled (Num. 6:12). 

On the social plane, swearing falsely with regard to viola- 
tion of property rights through fraud could be atoned for only 
by the guilt offering and a 20% fine. Such acts included cheat- 
ing in matters of deposit or security, robbery or oppression, 
denying the finding of lost property, or failing to testify (Lev. 
5:20-25). Seduction of a betrothed slave girl (Lev. 19:20-22) 
was also a violation of property rights. In every case the guilty 
party had to confess his sin, make full restitution plus the fine 
of one-fifth, and offer the guilt offering. If the offended party 
was no longer alive and there were no surviving kinsmen, the 
payment went to the priests (Num. 5:5-10). 


Dedicatory Offerings 

The offerings in this category reflect the more universal idea 
of offering. The emphasis is on surrender of the gift to God 
(though only a handful of the meal offering was consumed on 
the altar). They represented the act of committal that should 
follow the repentance expressed by the sin and guilt offerings, 
thus opening the way to the fellowship or communal sacri- 
fices that could follow. 


Burnt Offerings 

Burnt offerings (Heb. n2iy ‘olah, “that which goes up”) are re- 
ferred to in Lev. 1:3-17; 6:1-6). The burnt offering consisted of 
a bull (Lev. 1:3-5), a sheep or goat (Lev. 1:10), or a bird (Lev. 
1:14). The offerer brought the animal, laid his hand on it, and 
slaughtered it on the north side of the altar (Lev. 1:3-5, 11); the 
bird was then handed over to the priest (Lev. 1:15). The priest 
collected the blood, presented it before the Lord, and sprinkled 
it around the altar (Lev. 4:5, 11). In the case ofa bird, he killed 
it by pinching the back of its neck and drained the blood out 
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on the side of the altar (Lev. 1:15). There was emphasis on the 
flaying and dissection of the animal, the washing of its unclean 
parts, and the careful arrangement of all the pieces (except the 
crop and feathers of the bird) on the altar (Lev. 1:6—-9, 12-13). 
The consumption of the whole was meant as reah nihoah (“a 
pleasing odor”) to the Lord. Only the hide was given to the 
priest (Lev. 7:8). The main administrative concern was for 
constant maintenance of the fire (thus the need for an unin- 
terrupted supply of fuel) and the proper attire of the officiat- 
ing priest during the ritual of renewing the fire each morning 
(Lev. 6:1-6). The burnt offerings were by far the most frequent 
sacrifices at the Israelite sanctuary. 

The continual burnt offering (TAN Ny, T?iY, ‘Olah, ‘olat 
(ha-) tamid, or simply ha-tamid) was made twice daily - a 
male lamb morning and evening (Ex. 29:38-42; Num. 28:18, 
and passim). The entire procedure for the morning sacrifice 
is vividly described in the Mishnah (Tamid; see sacrifices dur- 
ing the Second Temple period below). Two additional lambs 
were offered each Sabbath (Num.28:9-10). No sin offerings 
accompanied these sacrifices. On the other hand, a sin offer- 
ing of one goat was required along with the burnt offerings on 
the other holy days. On the New Moon, two young bulls, one 
ram, and seven male lambs were sacrificed (Num. 28:11-14). 
The same number of animals was required for each day of 
the Passover (Num. 28:19-24) and again on Shavuot (Num. 
28:26-29). For Rosh Ha-Shanah and the Day of Atonement 
the standard was one bull, one ram, and seven lambs (Num. 
29:2—4, 8), besides the special burnt offerings for the atone- 
ment ritual itself, which consisted of one ram for the high 
priest and one for the people (Lev. 16:3, 5, 24). The last of the 
annual festivals, Sukkot, was marked by a series of elaborate 
burnt offerings (plus one goat per day as a sin offering). On 
the first day the regulations called for 13 young bulls, two 
rams, and 14 male lambs (Num. 29:12-16). Each day there- 
after the number of bulls was decreased by one until on the 
seventh day there were only seven (the number of rams and 
lambs remained the same; Num. 29:17-34). The eighth day 
saw a return to the amounts designated for Rosh Ha-Shanah 
and the Day of Atonement, ie., one bull, one ram, and seven 
lambs (Num. 29:35-38; for the associated meal and drink of- 
ferings, cf. below). Various purification rituals also called for 
burnt offerings as well as sin offerings: after childbirth (Lev. 
12:6-8), unclean issues (Lev. 15:14-15) and hemorrhages (Lev. 
15:29-30), or after defilement during a Nazirite vow (Num. 
6:10-11). Meal offerings were offered only for the cleansing 
from leprosy (Lev. 14:10, 19-20, 22, 31) and the completion of 
a Nazirite vow (Num. 6:14, 16). The burnt offerings, signifying 
complete surrender to God, were therefore associated with sin 
offerings in the process of atonement (as in the purification 
rites above; cf. also 11 Chron.). 


Meal Offerings (Lev. 2; 6:7-16). 

A regular concomitant of the animal sacrifices was the meal 
offering (17319, minhah). Outside the ritual codes the term 
minhah could refer to any gift or offering, including animals 
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(Gen. 4:3-5; Judg. 6:18; 1 Sam 2:17), but in prescriptive texts 
it signifies a concoction of fine flour (solet), oil (shemen), 
and frankincense (levonah). Its form could be baked loaves 
(hallot), wafers (rekikim), or morsels (pittim); the offerings 
of firstfruits (bikkurim) were to be “crushed new grain from 
fresh ears” (Lev. 2:14). No leaven or honey was permitted (Lev. 
2:11) on the cakes being offered, though those commodities 
were acceptable as a firstfruits offering (Lev. 2:12), in which 
case they went to the priests. The offerer was responsible for 
bringing the prepared loaves or wafers, etc. to the sanctuary. 
The priest burned one handful on the altar as its “invocation” 
(azkarah; Lev. 2:2 et al.), and the rest was his to eat (Lev. 6:9; 
7:9). When the priest offered a meal offering for himself, it 
was wholly burnt on the altar (Lev. 46:15-16). 

The meal offering normally accompanied every burnt of- 
fering, especially those in the sacred calendar (Num. 28-29, 
passim). The quantities were fixed according to the animal 
being sacrificed: three-tenths of an ephah and one-half hin of 
oil for a bull, two-tenths ephah and one-third hin for a ram, 
and one-tenth ephah plus one-fourth hin for a lamb (Num. 
15:2-10). Other joyous occasions included the cleansing of a 
leper (Lev. 14:10, 20, 21, 31) and the successful consumma- 
tion of a Nazirite vow (Num. 6:15, 19). That no meal offer- 
ing accompanied the rites for cleansing after childbirth (Lev. 
12:6-8), unclean issues (Lev. 15:14-15), or hemorrhages (Lev. 
15:29, 30) may be accounted for by the fact that sacrifices of a 
more somber nature were intentionally made without a meal 
offering. On the other hand, peace offerings were always ac- 
companied by such offerings (Lev. 7:12-14; Num. 15:4). One 
of each from the cakes and wafers went to the priest. The rest 
was to be eaten with the flesh of the sacrificial animal. Wheat 
flour was used for the meal offering, the only exception be- 
ing the one-tenth of an ephah of barley meal required in the 
jealousy ritual; it was to have no oil or frankincense (Num. 
5:15, 18, 25-26). A very poor person could bring one-tenth of 
an ephah of fine flour, also without oil or frankincense, as a 
sin offering (Lev. 5:11-13). 


Libation Offerings (403, nesekh) 

A libation normally accompanied burnt and peace offerings 
(Num. 15:1-10); the standard was one-fourth of a hin of wine 
for a lamb, one-third for a ram, and one-half for a bull. The ex- 
pression “strong drink” (13; shekhar), used with reference to 
the drink offering (Num. 28:7), is apparently only a synonym 
for wine (Ex. 29:40). The libation was considered an additional 
“pleasing odor” offering (Num. 15:7). As with the burnt offer- 
ing, all was expended and nothing was given to the priest; the 
entire libation was poured out in the sanctuary (Num. 28:7). 
Drink offerings are specifically mentioned with the daily of- 
fering (Ex. 29:40-41; Num. 28:7) and with the offerings for 
the Sabbath (Num. 28:9) and the New Moon (Num. 28:14). 
Likewise, reference is made to them in connection with the 
days following Shavuot (Num. 29:18, 21, 24, 27, 30, 33, 37). The 
same may hold true for the Passover, firstfruits, and Rosh Ha- 
Shanah rituals (Num. 28:16-29: 11; cf. Ezek. 45:17). A libation 
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was specified for the Nazirite’s concluding rites (Num. 6:17), 
but not for the cleansing of the leper (Lev. 14:10-20). It never 
accompanied a sin or guilt offering alone. 


Fellowship Offerings 

This category consists of those offerings that expressed a vol- 
untary desire on the part of the offerer. They were not re- 
quired (except in the case of the Nazirite - Num. 6:17 - and 
Shavuot — Lev. 23:19-20) by explicit regulations, but were 
permitted on condition that the offerer had met with the re- 
quirements of expiation and consecration. Burnt offerings 
could accompany these sacrifices as an additional expression 
of devotion (cf. above). 


Peace Offerings 

The term “peace offerings” (the singular 09W, shelem, oc- 
curs only in Amos 5:22, otherwise pl. ou, shelamim; Lev. 
3; 7:11-36). This is the basic sacrifice of all communal offer- 
ings; the others are simply different types of the peace offer- 
ing. In terms of “holiness,” i-e., restrictedness, they were not 
so strictly defined as those discussed above. Any domesti- 
cated animal from the herd or flock, male or female (Lev. 
3:1, 6, 12), was permissible. The usual rules of freedom from 
blemishes were in force. Unleavened cakes were also stipu- 
lated, at least for the thanksgiving (Lev. 7:12-13) and Nazirite 
offerings (Num. 6:15, 17, 19; see below). The presentation and 
laying on of the hand were the same as for other offerings, but 
instead of the animal being slaughtered on the north side of 
the altar, it was done at the door of the sanctuary, i.e., to the 
outer court (Lev. 3:1-2, 7-8, 12-13). The priest collected the 
blood and threw it against the altar as with the burnt offering 
(Lev. 3:2, 8, 13). The choice entrails were burnt for a “pleasing 
odor” (Lev. 3:3-5, 6-11 (including the fat tail of the sheep), 
14-16 (cf. Lev. 7:22-25); 7:30-31). Certain portions of the of- 
fering were allotted to the priest; he was permitted to eat it 
in any ritually clean place and to share it with his family (Lev. 
7:14 and 30-36), whereas the other sacrifices had to be eaten 
in the sanctuary compound (Num. 18:10-11). He received one 
of the cakes and the breast as a wave offering (cf. below), and 
the right thigh as a “contribution” from the offerer. This lat- 
ter is the so-called heave offering; the technical term used, 
terumah (7711), though developed from the root signifying 
“to be high” and meaning “that which is lifted up,” did not rep- 
resent a special type of presentation ceremony (in contrast to 
the wave offering, below). 

Every peace offering culminated in a communal meal. 
Except for the portions burned on the altar or assigned to 
the priest, the sacrificial animal was given to the offerer. He 
used it as food for a communal meal for himself, his fam- 
ily, and also the levite in his community (Deut. 12:12, 18-19). 
This had to take place at the divinely appointed sanctuary 
(Deut. 12:6-7, 11-12, 15-19, 26; cf. 1 Sam 1:3-4), and very strict 
rules of purity had to be observed by the participants (Lev. 
7:19-21). The meat of a thanksgiving offering had to be eaten 
on the same day as the sacrifice (Lev. 7:15), while that of the 
votive or freewill offerings could be finished off on the next 
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day (Lev. 7:16-18). Whatever was left over from either kind 
had to be burned within a specific time. The peace offering 
was only specified in three instances, i.e., in the celebration of 
Shavuot (Lev. 23:19-20), in the ritual for completion of a Na- 
zirite vow (Num. 6:17-20), and at the installation of the priest- 
hood (cf. the ordination offering, below). Other public ritual 
occasions included the inauguration of the Tent of Meeting 
(Lev. 9:8-21) and of the Temple (1 Kings 8:63; 11 Chron. 7:7). 
National events that called forth the peace offering were: suc- 
cessful conclusion of a military campaign (1 Sam 11:15), cessa- 
tion of famine or pestilence (11 Sam 24:25), acclamation of a 
candidate for kingship (1 Kings 1:9, 19), or a time of national 
spiritual renewal (11 Chron. 29:31-36). At the local level, they 
were sacrificed for the annual family reunion (1 Sam 20:6) or 
other festive events, such as the harvesting of the firstfruits 
(1 Sam. 9:11-13, 22-24; 16:4-5). 


THANKSGIVING OFFERINGS (ATIA(J) 723, ZEVAH (HA-) 
TODAH). The most frequently mentioned type of peace of- 
fering was the thanksgiving offering (Lev. 7:12-13, 15; 22:29) 
for blessings already bestowed (Ps. 56:13-14; 107:22; 116:17; Jer. 
33:11). In many contexts the term thanksgiving offering is used 
as the virtual synonym for peace offering (e.g., 11 Chron. 29:31; 
Jer. 17:26; cf. 11 Chron. 33:16). 


Wave Offerings (713n, tenufah) 

The priest’s portion of the peace offering (cf. above) was 
“waved” before the Lord as a special act signifying that it was 
His. Then it went to the officiant as his personal share. This 
is reminiscent of the presentation of the ceremonial food to 
the Mesopotamian deity, after which it was given to the king. 
The basic difference seems to be that there the deity was con- 
sidered to have partaken of the food and added his “radiance” 
to it, while in Israel the priest ate the divine portion as God's 
representative, thus showing that the offerer’s food was being 
shared by Him. The same technical term was applied to offer- 
ings other than the communal sacrifices: the precious metals 
given for construction of the sacred artifacts (Ex. 35:22; 38:29), 
the guilt offering of the cleansed leper (Lev. 14:12, 21, 24), the 
sheaf of firstfruits (Lev. 23:15), the two loaves at Shavuot (Lev. 
23:17, 20), and the levites themselves (Num. 8:11, 13, 15, 21). 


Votive Offerings (173, neder) 

This was usually a peace offering, and the flesh could be eaten 
on the second day but not the third (Lev. 7:16-17); but it could 
also be a burnt offering (Lev. 22:17-20). A specific exam- 
ple was the vow of a Nazirite which was consummated by a 
peace offering (Num. 6:17-20). In the broadest sense the vow 
included any kind of offerings or gifts promised to the Lord 
(Num. 30, passim). 


Freewill Offerings (7.273, nedavah) 

The minimum offering that one could bring to the holy 
convocations that took place on the three Pilgrim Festivals 
(11 Chron. 35:8; Ezra 3:5) was the freewill offering (Lev. 7:16; 
22:18, 21, 23; Num. 15:3; 29:39; Deut. 12:6, 17). Like the votive 
offering, it could be a burnt as well as a peace offering (Lev. 
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22:17-24; Ezek. 46:12), and if it were the latter, the flesh could 
be consumed on the second day but had to be burned before 
the third (Lev. 7:16-17). 


Ordination Offerings (29x97, millw’im) 

The Septuagint interprets this sacrifice as one of “completion,” 
or “perfection”; however, the same Hebrew term is used with 
regard to the “settings” of precious stones (Ex. 25:7; 35:9, 273 
1 Chron. 29:2), so perhaps the modern expression “installa- 
tion” is more suitable. The ordination offering was intimately 
related to the concept of “filling the hand” (7° xb; mille’ yad), 
which meant consecrating someone, or oneself, to divine 
service (Ex. 28:41; 29 passim; cf. Ex. 32:29, et al.), and it re- 
quired a state of ritual purity and spiritual devotion (11 Chron. 
29:31). The details of the ritual are spelled out in a prescriptive 
(Ex. 29:19-34) and a narrative-descriptive (Lev. 8:22-32) text. 
Moses appears in the role of the officiant, since Aaron and his 
sons were obviously not qualified to serve in their own ordina- 
tion. He brought the ram of consecration and the priests laid 
their hands on it. Then Moses slew it and handled the blood 
in a special manner. It was applied by him to the tip of the 
right ear, thumb, and big toe of Aaron and of each of his sons; 
then the rest was thrown about the altar. The waving of this 
offering was also unique in its execution: the choice entrails, 
three of the accompanying cakes, and the right thigh were 
all placed in the hands of the candidates for priesthood and 
waved before the Lord; then they were all consumed together 
on the altar as a “pleasing odor.” Though Moses did not receive 
the thigh, he was granted the breast, which he waved himself 
and took as his portion. Finally, the anointing oil mixed with 
blood from the altar was sprinkled upon the candidates and 
their garments. They were thus prepared to eat the remaining 
flesh of the ordination offering, which they had to boil at the 
entrance to the sanctuary. Like the votive offering, none was 
allowed to remain to the following day. 


IN BIBLICAL TRADITION AND HISTORY 


Age of the Patriarchs 

The terminology used with regard to the patriarchal age 
is that of the Torah as a whole; it is unlikely that the same 
words in Genesis mean something different in the other Books 
of Moses. Thus, Cain and Abel each brought a “gift” (minhah; 
Gen. 4:4f.), which was usually of a cereal nature, as brought 
by Cain (Lev. 2, et al.), but could also refer to an animal offer- 
ing (1 Sam. 2:17; 26:19). Noah offered up a burnt offering (‘olah; 
Gen. 8:20 ff.) and the pleasing odor of the sacrifice is stressed. 
Job is also depicted as making burnt offerings periodically 
(Job 1:5) and for specific purposes (Job 42:7-9). The Patriarchs 
normally are said to have “called on the name of the Lord,’ 
e.g., Abraham (Gen. 12:8, 13-4; 21:33) and Isaac (Gen. 26:25). 
The association of this phrase with the building of an altar 
shows that it refers to the approach to God through sacri- 
fice. With Jacob the naming of the specific altar is stressed 
(Gen. 33:20; 35:7). Once Abraham is said to have offered an 
‘olah (Gen. 22:13), but Jacob (Gen. 31:54; 46:1) offered zevahim. 
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The most unusual sacrifices described in Genesis are the 
covenant ritual with the divided carcasses (Gen. 15:4ff.) and 
the almost consummated sacrifice of Isaac (Gen. 22; see *Ake- 


dah). 


From Moses to Samuel 

The covenant sacrifice inaugurating the relationship between 
the Lord and His people (Ex. 24:3-8) is not paralleled by 
specific rituals in the Mosaic liturgy. Burnt and peace offerings 
were first offered, and then the blood from them (not from 
a sin offering) was thrown half against the altar and half upon 
the people. In the land of Canaan the Israelites made sacrifices 
at various places, e.g., at Bochim (Judg. 2:1-5) and Ophrah 
(Judg. 6:24-26). The human sacrifice of Jephthah’s daughter 
(Judg. 11:30-40) was hardly normative; instead it is pointed 
out as evidence of Israel’s sad spiritual state at that time. 
The main center for sacrificial ritual was at Shiloh (@ Sam 
1:3ff.), where faithful Israelites came for an annual festive 
offering. That the ritual there was highly developed and de- 
tailed is proven by the explicit description of malpractice 
on the part of Eli’s sons (1 Sam 2:13-17) in taking their por- 
tion of the meat before the entrails were burned. However, 
Shiloh was not the only legitimate place of sacrifice; others 
included Beth-Shemesh (1 Sam 6:14-15), Mizpah (1 Sam 7:9), 
Ramah (1 Sam. 7:17; 9:11-24), and Gilgal (1 Sam. 10:8; 11:15; 
13:9). Family and clan sacrifices were commonplace (1 Sam. 
16:2-5). 


THE MONARCHY. Under Saul the main center of worship 
was evidently Nob (1 Sam. 21:1ff.), though private offerings 
were made at Shiloh (11 Sam. 15:12). Saul and David's families 
made peace offerings and held family feasts at the time of the 
New Moon (1 Sam. 20:5, 24-25). David inaugurated a new cult 
center in Jerusalem at the threshing floor of Araunah (Or- 
nan; I Chron. 21:23-26), to which he moved the Ark (11 Sam. 
6:17-18; I Chron. 16:2, 40). The horned altar had been located 
at Gibeon (11 Chron. 1:3; 1 Chron. 21:29) but was soon moved 
to Jerusalem (1 Chron. 22:1). David is credited with a com- 
plete reorganization of the ritual and the attendant personnel 
(1 Chron. 23:28-31). 

With the dedication of Solomon's Temple, Jerusalem be- 
came the main focus of sacrificial ritual (1 Kings 8:5, 62-65; 
11 Chron. 5:6; 7:4-8). Nevertheless, high places continued in 
use locally (1 Kings 13:2 ff; 18:30-32; 11 Kings 14:4; 15:4, 35; et 
al.). Jeroboam 1 of the northern kingdom established shrines 
at Dan and Bethel (1 Kings 12:28-29); besides these famous 
sites in Israel, Beer-Sheba may have enjoyed a similar status 
in Judah (Amos 5:5). Various references show that sacrifices 
were offered regularly at Jerusalem (11 Chron. 13:10-1; 23:18; 
24:14; 11 Kings 12:5-17; 16:13-15). Sacrificing on the high places 
was also tolerated in Judah (11 Chron. 15:17; 20:33); Hezekiah 
abolished many of them (11 Kings 18:4) and seems to have 
reconstituted the Temple as a sacrificial center (11 Chron. 
29:21-353 32:12; cf. above). The high places returned under 
Manasseh (11 Chron. 33:3-4) and were again removed by Jo- 
siah (11 Chron. 34:3-13). 
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The Return to Zion 

Offerings were reconstituted soon after the return (Ezra 3:2-7), 
and when Darius authorized the building of the Temple, he 
ordered that provisions be furnished for the cultus (Ezra 
6:9-10). Henceforth, the Second Temple became the sole 
center for Judean sacrificial ritual (Ezra 6:17; 7:17; 8:35; 10:19; 
Neh. 10:33-373 13:5, 9). At Elephantine in Egypt, a colony of 
Jewish mercenaries had maintained their own temple replete 
with meal offerings, incense, and burnt offerings. It had been 
standing long before 525 B.c.z., when Cambyses invaded 
Egypt, and was destroyed by jealous opponents in 410. In 
407 the priest and his colleagues wrote to Bagohi, the gover- 
nor of Judah, as well as to Helaiah and Shelemiah, the sons 
of Sanballat, governor of Samaria, asking them to exert their 
influence toward having the ruined temple rebuilt. Though 
they yearn for restoration of the entire sacrificial cultus, the 
reply suggests that they apply to Arsames for resumption of 
the meal offerings and the incense, which they did (Pritchard, 
Texts, 492). This tendency to permit worship at local shrines, 
but without animal sacrifice, may be reflected in the fact that 
the Jewish temple at Lachish (so-called Solar Shrine) had no 
altar for burnt offerings, while its pre-Exilic counterpart at 
Arad did. The Lachish temple was evidently built in the post- 
Exilic period and refurbished in the Hellenistic period (prob- 
ably under John Hyrcanus, late second century B.c.£.; see also 
Temple of *Onias). 


The Prophetic and Wisdom Literature 

The prophets of the First Temple period often spoke out 
against sacrificial ritual (Amos 5:21-27; Hos. 6:6; Micah 6:6-8; 
Isa. 1:11-17; Jer. 6:20; 7:21-22). Righteous and just behavior, 
along with obedience to the Lord, is contrasted with the con- 
duct of rituals unaccompanied by proper ethical and moral 
attitudes (Amos 5:24; Micah 6:8; Isa. 1:16-17; Jer. 7:23). It has 
thus been assumed by many scholars that the prophets con- 
demned all sacrificial rituals. De Vaux has shown the absurdity 
of such a conclusion since Isaiah 1:15 also condemns prayer. 
No one holds that the prophets rejected prayer; it was prayer 
offered without the proper moral commitment that was being 
denounced; the same holds true for the oracles against formal 
rituals. Similar allusions in the Psalms, which might be taken 
as a complete rejection of sacrifice (e.g., 40:7—-8; 50:8-15), actu- 
ally express the same concern for inner attitude as the proph- 
ets. The wisdom literature sometimes reflects the same con- 
cern for moral and ethical values over empty sacerdotal acts 
(Prov. 15:8; 21:3, 27). 

Certain other statements by Amos (5:25) and Jeremiah 
(7:22) have been taken to mean that the prophets knew noth- 
ing of a ritual practice followed in the wilderness experience of 
Israel. De Vaux has noted that Jeremiah clearly knew Deuter- 
onomy 12:6-14 and regarded it as the Law of Moses. The pro- 
phetic oracles against sacrifice in the desert are really saying 
that the original Israelite sacrificial system was not meant to 
be the empty, hypocritical formalism practiced by their con- 
temporaries. The demand by Hosea for “mercy and not sacri- 
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fice... knowledge of God more than burnt offerings” (Hos. 6:6; 
cf. Matt. 9:13; 12:7) is surely to be taken as relative, a statement 
of priorities (cf. also 1 Sam. 15:22). The inner attitude was pre- 
requisite to any valid ritual expression (Isa. 29:13). Foreign ele- 
ments that had penetrated the Israelite sacrificial system were, 
of course, roundly condemned by the prophets. Such was es- 
pecially the case with Israel (Amos 4:5; Hos. 2:13-15; 4:11-13; 
13:2) but also in Judah (Jer. 7:17-18; Ezek. 8; et al.). 

[Anson Rainey] 


SECOND TEMPLE PERIOD 


During the Second Temple period sacrifices were offered only 
in the Temple in Jerusalem, with the sole exception of the 
Temple of Onias in Egypt. The order of the sacrificial service 
in general followed that of the Bible. The only rigidly signifi- 
cant addition to the sacrificial order given in the Bible was 
the water libation on Sukkot (see below). After the sacrificial 
system came to an end with the destruction of the Temple, 
the rabbis saw in the theoretical study of the sacrifices a sub- 
stitute for the actual offerings (Ta’an. 27b; Men. 110a) and de- 
voted themselves to that study. Most of the discussion in the 
Mishnah and Talmud is post-Temple and is therefore largely 
academic. However, in the Talmud, particularly in tractate 
Tamid, full details of the sacrificial service are preserved. The 
fifth chapter of tractate Zevahim gives every detail of the places 
where the various sacrifices were slaughtered and eaten and 
the time allotted for their consumption. The rabbis divided 
the sacrifices into two categories: one was: kodshei kodashim 
(the “most holy”), which are so termed in the Bible (Ex. 30:10); 
for the others they coined the term kodashim kalim (“those 
of lesser sanctity”). 

The following is a detailed account of the sacrificial sys- 
tem and order of service. The high points of the sacrificial ser- 
vice were the two daily offerings, the tamid, one at daybreak 
and the other in the afternoon, which began and concluded 
each day’s sacrifices. All other individual and public sacrifices 
were brought in between them. Although the Pentateuch does 
not mention any prayers which accompanied the sacrifices, 
liturgical additions were made during the Second Temple pe- 
riod. These included petitions, blessings, and readings from 
the Pentateuch. After the incense was offered, the priests re- 
cited the *priestly blessing as a single sentence (Tam. 7:2). 
Daily, the priests recited the *Shema and its blessings, the Ten 
Commandments, and the Avodah and Sim Shalom blessings 
from the *Amidah. On the Sabbath they added a blessing for 
the incoming watch of priests, the outgoing saying to the in- 
coming, “May He who has caused His name to dwell in this 
house cause to dwell among you love, brotherhood, peace, and 
friendship” (Tam. 5:1; Ber. 12a). The levites played musical in- 
struments and recited the daily psalm during the service (Tam. 
7:4; Maim. Yad, Keli ha-Mikdash, 3:4-5). After the sacrifices, 
the representative maamad of Israelites prayed and read from 
the Pentateuch (see *Mishmarot and Maamadot). On the Day 
of Atonement, the high priest read from the Torah, concluding 
with eight benedictions (Yoma 7:1). On the Sabbath, festivals, 
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and the New Moon, the additional *Musaf sacrifice was also 
offered. There were also specific services for the various holi- 
days such as the *omer on Passover, the two wave-loaves of 
Shavuot, and the water-drawing ceremony of Sukkot. 


Daily Service 
The service began immediately after dawn, when the herald 
announced that “The priests should prepare for the service, 
the levites for song, and the Israelites for the maamad” (7), 
Shek. 5:2, 48d). The first part of the service was the removal of 
ashes from the altar, since sacrificial meat was consumed on it 
all night. Those priests desiring to do this rose early and im- 
mersed themselves before the superintendent came. He usu- 
ally came around dawn, and lots were then drawn to choose 
the priest to remove the ashes (see *Lots). The superintendent 
then took the key, opened the small door, and went from the 
Fire Chamber into the Temple court. The priests went in af- 
ter him, carrying two lighted torches. They divided into two 
groups, one of which went along the portico to the east, while 
the other went along it to the west. They made an inspection to 
see whether all the vessels were in order, finally arriving at the 
place where the griddle cakes (Lev. 6:12-15) were made. There 
the two groups met and verified that all was in place. They then 
appointed the griddle cake maker to make the cakes, and in- 
structed the priest who had won the lottery exactly how he 
was to clear away the ashes. When he had completed this task, 
the other priests hastened to wash their hands and feet in the 
laver. They then went up to the top of the altar, where they re- 
arranged the unconsumed limbs and pieces of fat on special 
large blocks of wood which were brought up to the altar for 
that purpose. They then kindled the fire, and descended and 
went to the Chamber of Hewn Stone (Tam. 1:2—4; 2:1-5). 
Lots were then cast to decide which of them should 
carry out the various duties associated with the sacrifice. A 
priest stationed on a roof would announce that the first light 
of dawn had illumined the whole of the sky as far as Hebron. 
The silver and gold vessels for the day’s service were then ar- 
ranged, and the sacrificial lamb which had been examined on 
the previous evening was again inspected by torchlight. They 
to whom it fell to clear the inner incense altar of ashes and to 
trim the candlesticks now proceeded toward the porch. The 
priest selected for slaughtering the tamid did not commence 
his duties before he heard the great gate that led to the sanc- 
tuary being opened. The priest who cleared the inner altar 
scooped up the ash in his fists and deposited it inside the ash- 
bin. He then swept up what was left and departed. The priest 
who cleaned the candlesticks entered, and if he found the two 
western lights burning, he trimmed the rest, leaving these 
two burning. If he found that they had been extinguished, he 
trimmed them and kindled them from those that were still 
alight, and then trimmed the rest (but see Maim. Yad, Temi- 
din u-Musafin 3:13 and Rabad ad loc.). Meanwhile the lamb 
was slaughtered and its blood sprinkled against the altar. The 
portions of the sacrifice were then prepared for the altar and 
left on the lower half of the ascent of the altar, together with 
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the fine flour for the meal offering, the griddle cake offering 
of the high priest, and the wine for the drink offering. The 
priests then came down to the Chamber of Hewn Stone to 
recite prayers (Tam. 3:1-9; 4:1-3). 

At this point the superintendent told them to pronounce 
one blessing, either the blessing for light or the Ahavah Rab- 
bah (Ber. 1b). It was followed by the Ten Commandments, 
the three portions of the Shema, and three benedictions. These 
were: “True and Firm,’ Avodah, and the concluding Sim Sha- 
lom blessing of the Amidah (Tam. 5:1). On the Sabbath a fourth 
blessing was added for the incoming watch of priests. On the 
completion of the prayers, those who had never yet offered the 
incense cast lots for this privilege. All the priests were, how- 
ever, permitted to cast lots for the right to take the sacrificial 
portions from the ramp (kevesh) to the altar. The incense was 
then placed in the sanctuary by the designated priest, assisted 
by another priest who brought glowing coals from the outer 
altar to the inner altar for this offering. Afterward they struck 
with the magrefah, a gong shaped like a shovel, between the 
porch and the altar. It caused a reverberation so loud “that it 
drowned conversation in Jerusalem.” Priests would thus know 
that their colleagues were about to prostrate themselves and 
would rush to join them. Similarly, levites would hasten to join 
their fellow levites in the singing. All ritually unclean priests 
were made to stand at the eastern gate to show that it was not 
out of idleness that they were not serving in the Temple (Tam. 
5:1-6; Rosh to 5:6). 

Those who had been chosen to clear the inner altar and 
the candlestick led the procession back to the sanctuary. The 
ash-bin was removed, and only the westernmost lamp of the 
candlestick was left burning for the day, since from it all the 
lights were later kindled in the evening. The coals were then 
spread on the inner altar and the incense was scattered and 
burned by the designated priests. As each priest finished his 
duty, he prostrated himself and left the sanctuary. The high 
priest next went in and prostrated himself, followed by the 
other priests (Tam. 6:1-3; 7:1). While the incense was being 
offered, the maamad of Israelites present in the Temple also 
gathered together to pray. Apparently Jews outside the Temple 
also prayed at this time (cf. Judith 9:1). 

All the priests who had completed their allotted tasks 
came and stood on the steps of the porch. They then pro- 
nounced the priestly blessing over the people as a single bene- 
diction, enunciating the ineffable Name of God. All apart from 
the high priest raised their hands above their heads during the 
blessing. The high priest did not raise his hands above the plate 
(ziz) on his forehead, since the Name of God was inscribed on 
it (Tam. 7:2; Sot. 7:6). When those assembled in the Temple 
heard the Divine Name pronounced, they prostrated them- 
selves (Ecclus. 50:21; for the practice of praying daily in the 
Temple see Lam. R. to 3:9, no. 3). After this benediction, the 
limbs were lifted up to the top of the altar and thrown onto 
its fire, the meal offering was sacrificed, and the wine offer- 
ing was poured out upon the appropriate places of the altar. 
Before the libation of the wine, a tekiah, teruah, and tekiah 
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(see *Shofar) were sounded on the trumpets. During the liba- 
tion, the cymbals were struck, and the levites chanted the daily 
psalm. At stated intervals in the psalm, a tekiah was sounded 
and the public prostrated themselves. With the conclusion of 
the psalm, the service of the morning tamid was completed 
(Tam. 7:3-4; Suk. 5:5). 

The offering of individual sacrifices was completed by 
half past the eighth hour of daylight, and the sacrifice of the 
concluding afternoon tamid then took place. It was slaugh- 
tered and offered up an hour later (Pes. 5:1). The ritual of the 
afternoon tamid resembled that of the morning lamb, except 
that the wood on the altar was not rearranged and the priestly 
blessing was not recited. Two new logs of wood were brought 
up by two priests to reinforce the flames (Yoma 26b). Oil 
was also added to the candlestick, and all seven lamps were 
kindled. Following the sacrifice of the afternoon tamid, the 
gates to the sanctuary and to the priestly court were closed. 
Nonetheless, a few priests still entered the court during the 
night, so that they could place the limbs from the day’s sac- 
rifices on the altar and continue to add wood to its fire (cf. 
Zev. 9:6; Ber. 1:1). 


Sabbath Service 

‘The sacrifices of private individuals were not offered on the 
Sabbath, but all work connected with the public offerings was 
permitted. In addition to the two tamid offerings, a Musaf 
sacrifice was also brought and the *shewbread set in order. 
After the Musaf, the watches of the priests were changed, al- 
though the new watch was already present for the morning 
tamid when it was blessed by the outgoing group of priests 
(Tosef., Suk. 4:24-25). A section of the Song of Haazinu (Deut. 
32:1-43), which was divided into six portions, was recited 
while the Musaf was brought (RH 31a). The service of the new 
group of priests began with their arranging the new shew- 
bread. Eight priests entered the sanctuary, two carrying the 
two rows of shewbread and two the two dishes of frankin- 
cense which accompanied the loaves. The other four removed 
the shewbread and frankincense of the previous week. Those 
who brought them in stood at the north side facing the south, 
and those who removed them stood at the south side facing 
north. They removed them in such a way that always one 
handbreadth of one overlay a handbreadth of the other, thus 
fulfilling “Before me always” (Ex. 25:30; Men. 11:7). 


The Pilgrim Festivals 

On the Pilgrim Festivals, the order of the Temple service was 
changed to accommodate the vast number of sacrifices which 
were brought. In addition to the festival’s Musaf offering, there 
were also the festival peace offerings and whole offerings of 
those who made the pilgrimage to Jerusalem (Bezah 2:4). 
In contrast to the daily practice of removing the ashes from 
the outer altar after dawn, this altar was already cleaned be- 
fore midnight. The gates to the Temple court were opened at 
midnight, and by dawn the courtyard was filled with Israel- 
ites (Yoma 1:8; Jos., Ant., 18:29). The gates and curtains lead- 
ing to the sanctuary were also left open, so that the pilgrims 
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could see the Temple vessels (Yoma 54a; Jos., Ant., 3:128). For 
these festivals, priests from all parts of Erez Israel came to the 
Temple, and they all shared equally in the holiday’s sacrifices 
and in the division of the shewbread (Suk. 5:7). 


PASSOVER. ‘The paschal lamb was unique in that it was of- 
fered by groups of Israelites rather than individuals. Between 
ten and twenty persons jointly brought one lamb (Pes. 64b; 
Jos., Wars, 6:425). To accommodate the large number of pas- 
chal sacrifices, the daily afternoon tamid on the eve of Pass- 
over was slaughtered at half after the seventh hour and offered 
up an hour later. After this, the Passover offering was brought 
(Pes. 5:1), and it was slaughtered in three groups. When the 
first group entered and filled the Temple court, its gates were 
closed and the shofar was sounded. The priests stood in rows 
and in their hands were basins of silver and gold. The basins 
were not mixed, each row being wholly silver or wholly gold. 
The Israelites slaughtered their own offerings and the priests 
caught the blood. The priest passed the basins filled with blood 
to fellow priests, each receiving a full basin and giving back 
an empty one. The priest nearest to the altar tossed the blood 
in one motion against the base of the altar. When the first 
group left, the second group came in; and when the second 
group was finished the third group came in. The rite was re- 
peated for each group, and during the entire time *Hallel was 
chanted by the levites (Pes. 5:5-7). After the lamb was roasted, 
it was eaten after nightfall by the company which brought it as 
part of the Passover seder (Pes. 10:1-9). The size of the throng 
that participated in this ritual is emphasized by the Talmud, 
which relates that King Agrippa once took a census of the 
Jewish people. At his request, the high priest took a kidney 
from each paschal lamb, and 600,000 pairs of kidneys were 
counted, despite the fact that those who were unclean and 
on a distant journey were excluded from participating. Since 
there was not a single paschal lamb for which a minimum of 
ten people had not registered, they called it “the Passover of 
the dense throngs” (Pes. 64b). Josephus estimated from the 
number of lambs offered on the Passover before the outbreak 
of the Jewish War (65 c.£.) that more than 3,000,000 Jews 
gathered in Jerusalem for that Passover festival (Jos., Wars 
2:280; cf. Wars 6:425). 

The evening after the first day of Passover, preparations 
began for the bringing of the Omer on the next day. This was 
in accordance with the view of the Pharisees that “from the 
morrow after the day of rest” (Lev. 23:15) means after the first 
day of Passover, and not after the Sabbath that falls during 
Passover as the Sadducees advocated (Men. 65b-66a). The 
rabbis therefore insisted that the omer be reaped with much 
display to indicate that the Sadducees were mistaken in their 
interpretation (Men. 10:3). After the barley was reaped that 
evening, it was placed in baskets and brought to the Temple 
court. There it was prepared as fine flour, and the next day it 
was mixed together with oil and frankincense. A handful was 
removed by the officiating priest and burned on the altar, and 
the remainder was eaten by the priests. Soon after the omer 
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was offered, the markets of Jerusalem were full of meal and 
parched corn of the new produce, though the sages disap- 
proved (Men. 10:4-5). 


SHAVUOT. The two leavened wave-loaves which were brought 
on Shavuot (Lev. 23:16-20) were divided among all the priests 
present in the Temple and not confined to those of the weekly 
watch. The rabbis added six days to the Shavuot celebration 
during which the Jewish pilgrims could offer their holiday sac- 
rifices (Hag. 17a-b). Beginning with this holiday, *first fruits 
(bikkurim) were brought to the Temple. The bikkurim pro- 
cession was led by an ox which was later sacrificed as a peace 
offering (Bik. 3:3). 


SUKKOT. Due to the large number of the Sukkot sacrifices 
(Num. 29:12-35), this holiday comprised eight of the 12 annual 
days on which the entire Hallel was recited and the flute played 
before the altar (Ar. 2:3; TJ, Suk. 5:1, 55a). On each of the seven 
days of the festival, a libation of water was made together with 
the libation of wine at the morning service (Suk. 4:1). The wa- 
ter was drawn in a golden flagon holding three logs from the 
pool of Siloam. It was carried to the water gate of the Temple 
where a tekiah, teruah, and tekiah were sounded on the sho- 
far. The officiating priest then took it up the ramp of the altar 
and turned to his left, where there were two silver bowls. One 
was for water and the other was for wine, and both libations 
were poured out simultaneously (Suk. 4:9). Since this water 
libation is not mentioned in the Bible, the rabbis declared that 
it was a Mosaic law from Sinai (Zev. 110b) or an institution of 
the prophets (Ty, Suk. 4:1, 54b), and found homiletical justi- 
fication for it in the Pentateuch itself (Shab. 103b). The water 
libation was offered at this time of the year “in order that the 
new rainy season would be blessed” (RH 16a). The Sadducees 
strongly opposed this innovation and totally denied its valid- 
ity. The refusal of King Alexander *Yannai, Sadducean high 
priest (107-76 B.C.E.), to make the libation caused a bloody 
riot in the Temple. When he contemptuously poured the wa- 
ter on his feet, all those present in the Temple area pelted 
him with their etrogim (Suk. 48b; Jos., Ant., 13:372). Subse- 
quently, the rabbis required the officiating priest to raise his 
hand when he poured out the water at the libation, so that it 
could be observed that he was properly discharging the pre- 
cept (Suk. 4:9). 


The New Year 

The sacrifices offered on New Year followed the biblical de- 
scription (Num. 29:2-6). The special New Year sacrifices were 
offered in addition to those of the New Moon and the two 
daily tamid sacrifices. 


The Day of Atonement 
For the Temple ritual on the Day of Atonement, see *Avo- 
dah. 


Sacrifices from Non-Jews 

Sacrifices could be accepted from gentiles (Lev. 22:25; 1 Kings 
8:41-43), and this became common during the Second Temple 
period. The rabbis established as the rule that “what is vowed 
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or freely offered is accepted of them, but what is not vowed or 
freely offered is not accepted of them” (Shek. 1:5). It was also 
ordained that, if a gentile sent a whole offering from a distant 
region without sending the accompanying drink offering, the 
latter was offered at the expense of communal funds (Shek. 
7:6). Josephus records numerous instances of non-Jews sac- 
rificing upon the altar (e.g., Jos., Ant., 13:242; 16:14), and de- 
clared that this sacred spot was “reverenced by all mankind” 
(Jos., Wars, 5:17). In addition to the sacrifices sent by gentiles, 
offerings were also made for the well-being of the non-Jew- 
ish rulers (e.g., Ezra 6:10; 1 Macc. 7:33). Sacrifices were later 
offered daily for the Roman emperor (Jos., Wars, 2:197), and 
at times the emperor himself contributed toward the cost of 
these sacrifices (Philo, On the Embassy to Gaius, 157). The 
destruction of Jerusalem was attributed to the refusal of the 
rabbis to accept an offering which contained a slight blemish, 
although it had been sent by the Roman emperor (Git. 56a). 
The revolt against Rome was signaled by the refusal of those 
who officiated in the Temple to sacrifice on behalf of the em- 
peror (Jos., Wars, 2:409). 


Cessation of Sacrifice 

The importance which the Jews attached to sacrifice is evi- 
denced by the fact that they continued to offer the daily tamid 
sacrifice throughout almost the entire period of the siege of 
Jerusalem. Despite the hardship and privations of this period 
and the famine which raged, the Temple service continued un- 
til the walls of the city were breached by the Romans on the 
176 of Tammuz. The tamid sacrifice then had to be discontin- 
ued due to the lack of lambs and qualified priests within the 
Temple precincts (Taan. 4:6; Jos., Wars, 6:94). Three weeks 
later, on the Ninth of *Av, the Temple was destroyed by the 
Romans and the sacrificial system came to an end. (With re- 
gard to the question of the possibility of the reintroduction of 
sacrifice, and particularly the offering of the paschal lamb even 
after the destruction of the Temple, see *Temple Mount.) 


LATER INTERPRETATIONS 


Throughout the ages attempts have been made to find a spiri- 
tual meaning for the sacrificial system. The proposed expla- 
nations can be divided into three categories: the symbolic, 
juridical, and rational. 


Symbolic 

Philo devoted a treatise to the subject (De Victimis; see 
Spec. 1:112-256). He pointed out that only domesticated ani- 
mals and the most gentle birds were suitable for sacrifice and 
that they had to be free of blemish, which he took as a symbol 
that the offerers must also be wholesome in body and soul. 
The Jew had to approach the altar with his soul purged of its 
passions and viciousness if the sacrifice was to be acceptable 
(Spec. 1:166/167, 257). The wicked would be rejected, even if 
they offered hundreds of sacrifices (Spec. 1:271). The rabbis 
stated that the sacrificial statutes indicated that God is with 
the persecuted. The ox is pursued by the lion, the goat by 
the leopard, and the lamb by the wolf. Therefore God com- 
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among more than 100 Soviet nationalites, to be deprived of 
his dignity as the son of a historical nation. 


[Binyamin Eliav] 


With the collapse of the Soviet Union, and even before 
under Gorbachev’s liberalization policies, a great exodus of So- 
viet Jews commenced, paralleled in the former Soviet Union 
itself by a revival of communal Jewish life. Thus, in the 1990s, 
around a million immigrants arrived in Israel from the former 
Soviet Union. Large numbers also arrived in the United States, 
Germany (90,000), and Canada. In 2004, just 395,000 “core” 
Jews (identifying themselves as Jews in official questionnaires) 
remained in the former Soviet Union, of whom 243,000 lived 
in the Russian Federation and 89,000 in Ukraine. 

In Israel a process of Israelification has definitely set in, 
most markedly, as was to be expected, among the young and 
those born to immigrant parents. Ironically, then, the same 
processes that have historically worked toward assimilation in 
other host countries, drawing the second generation of Jews 
away from its ethnic roots, serve to fortify the sense of Jewish- 
ness when the assimilation occurs in a Jewish state. To the ex- 
tent that Russian immigrants cling to something in their past, 
it is to Russian culture and the Russian language. 

In the former Soviet Union, a full range of community 
services under the auspices of the Federation of Jewish Com- 
munities, including an extensive educational system, has also 
fortified Jewish identity. In Germany too, active Jewish com- 
munity life has been revived by the newcomers. 


[Fred Skolnik (24 ed.)] 


In the modern era, acculturation of Jews to the domi- 
nant society has occurred quite rapidly whenever educational 
and economic opportunities have been even partially opened. 
Any prolonged period of such openness has universally pro- 
duced substantial numbers of almost completely assimilated 
Jews. The forces which have fostered Jewish identity through- 
out this period have been the power of the religious tradition, 
especially of Jewish education; the repeated reappearances of 
antisemitism, with its climax in the Nazi era; the assertion of 
a Jewish national identity, through Zionism and its realiza- 
tion in the establishment of Israel in the last generation; and 
a growing weariness among some younger people at remain- 
ing Jews, marginal even under the best of circumstances, to 
the majority society. The ultimate result of these forces is an 
increasing polarization, in which part of world Jewry is qui- 
etly disappearing into various forms of secular apostasy and 
another part is evermore consciously affirming its Jewish 
character in increasing association with Israel. Each of these 
elements is presently growing at the expense of a rather tepid 
middle group, which remains very Jewish, especially in times 
of crisis, but is slowly evaporating. This middle group is still 


the majority of world Jewry. 
[Arthur Hertzberg] 
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ASSOCIATION FOR JEWISH STUDIES (ajs), U.S. 
learned society and professional organization, founded in 
1969, that promotes and maintains teaching, research, and 
related endeavors in Jewish Studies in institutions of higher 
education. In the first decade of the 21*t century, the ays 
had a membership base of approximately 1,500 scholars, teach- 
ers, and graduate students, sponsored a well-attended annual 
conference each December, and published a scholarly journal, 
The Association for Jewish Studies Review, and a newsletter, 
AJjs Perspectives. It also served as a focal point for filling 
academic positions in Jewish Studies. A constituent society 
of the American Council of Learned Societies since 1984, 
the ays had offices at the Center for Jewish History in New 
York City. 

The ajs was established to address the academic needs 
of its members throughout North America at a time when 
growing universities with increasingly diverse student popu- 
lations were open to new academic disciplines. Its growth was 
stimulated by increasing interest in academic Jewish Studies, 
inspired in part by the Holocaust, the creation of the State of 
Israel, and the maturing of the Jewish community in the post- 
World War 11 era. 

Under the leadership of its first president, Leon Jick, the 
AJs addressed issues connected with teaching Jewish Studies 
in secular institutions rather than in seminaries. The organi- 
zation debated how Jewish Studies should relate to the general 
university curriculum and whether Jewish Studies should be 
taught in a separate department or if each subject area within 
Jewish Studies should be integrated within its academic dis- 
cipline. Questions were also raised about whether the Jew- 
ish Studies professor should function solely as an academic 
scholar and teacher, or also serve as an adviser and mentor 
to the Jewish student body. The ajs attempted to delineate 
academic qualifications for positions in Jewish Studies and 
to develop guidelines for how and where professors of Jewish 
Studies might be trained. Many of these issues continue to be 
discussed almost four decades later. 
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manded, “Do not offer those that persecute, but rather those 
that are persecuted” (Lev. R. 27:5). The requirement that fowl 
be offered with their feathers symbolized that a poor man was 
not to be despised. Therefore his offering was placed on the 
altar in its full adornment, despite the nauseating odor nor- 
mally arising from the burning of feathers (Lev. R. 3:5). Salt, 
an indispensable ingredient of sacrifice, was symbolic of the 
moral effect of suffering, which purifies man and causes sins 
to be forgiven (Ber. 5a). Judah Halevi declared that the fire 
on the altar was kindled by the will of God, as a sign that the 
people found favor in His sight and that He was accepting 
their hospitality and offerings (Kuzari 2:26). Samson Raphael 
Hirsch explained that the Pentateuch required the person to 
lay his hands upon the head of the sacrifice to indicate that 
the “hands” that have become morally weakened “support” 
themselves on the resolution of the future betterment that is 
expressed by the offering (his commentary to Lev. 1:4). David 
Hoffmann declared that sacrifices are symbols of man’s grati- 
tude to God and his dependence on Him, of the absolute devo- 
tion man owes to God, as well as of man’s confidence in Him 
(Introd. to commentary on Lev. (Heb. ed.), 64-67). 


Juridical 

The juridical approach is put forward by Ibn Ezra (commen- 
tary to Lev. 1:1) and to some extent by Nahmanides (commen- 
tary to Lev. 1:9). According to them, the sinner’s life is forfeit 
to God, but by a gracious provision he is permitted to substi- 
tute a faultless victim. His guilt is transferred to the offering 
by the symbolic act of placing his hands on the victim. When 
observing the pouring out of the blood and the burning of the 
sacrifice, the person should acknowledge that, were it not for 
divine grace, he should be the victim, expiating his sin with 
his own blood and limbs (Nahmanides to Lev. 1:9). Many 
Christian exegetes adopted this explanation and on it built 
the whole theological foundation of their Church. 


Rational 

Quite different is the rational view of sacrifice advocated by 
Maimonides. He rejected the symbolist position which discov- 
ered reasons for the details of the various sacrifices. Those who 
trouble themselves to discover why one offering should be a 
lamb, while another is a ram, are “void of sense; they do not re- 
move any difficulties, but rather increase them” (Guide, 3:26). 
Maimonides held that the sacrificial service was not really of 
Jewish origin. It was the universal custom among all peoples 
at the time of Moses to worship by means of sacrifices. Since 
the Israelites had been brought up in this atmosphere, God 
realized that they could not immediately completely abandon 
sacrifice. He therefore limited its application by confining it to 
one place in the world, with the ultimate intention of wean- 
ing them from the debased religious rituals of their idolatrous 
neighbors. The new service stressed the existence and unity of 
God, “without deterring or confusing the minds of the people 
by the abolition of the service to which they were accustomed 
and which alone was familiar to them.” Maimonides cited the 
experience of Israel, led not by the shorter way, but by the cir- 
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cuitous route through the land of the Philistines (Ex. 13:17). 
Likewise, through a circuitous road, Israel was to be led gradu- 
ally and slowly to a deeper perception of religion and divine 
worship (Guide, 3:32). He gives the added remarkable parallel 
that it would be equally incomprehensible for anyone in his 
generation to suggest that prayer could be offered in thought 
alone, without the recitation of words. 

Abrabanel strengthened the arguments for Maimonides’ 
viewpoint. He explained that only within this framework can 
it be understood why the Torah limited the sacrificial service 
to one locality, while prayers may be recited in all places (In- 
trod. to his commentary on Lev., 2d). Abrabanel cites a Mi- 
drash which states that the Hebrews had become accustomed 
to idolatrous sacrifices while in Egypt. To wean them from 
these idolatrous practices, God commanded, while tolerating 
the sacrifices, that they be offered in one central sanctuary. 
This was illustrated by the parable of a king who observed that 
his son loved to eat forbidden foods. The king then decided to 
serve him these foods daily, so that he would ultimately lose 
his desire for them and forego his evil habits (Lev. R. 22:8). D. 
Hoffmann later proposed a different explanation for this Mi- 
drash, declaring that the king insisted that the son was to eat 
exclusively at his table, so that he would only be served proper 
food and thus curb his appetite for forbidden foodstuffs (In- 
trod. to commentary on Lev., p. 61). 

With the destruction of the Temple and the automatic 
cessation of the sacrificial system, it was laid down that prayer 
took the place of the sacrifices. The Shaharit service was re- 
garded as taking the place of the morning tamid and the 
Minhah service, the afternoon tamid. On all occasions when 
an additional offering was brought, the Musaf prayer was in- 
troduced (Ber. 4:1, 7; 26b). One of the rabbis later declared that 
prayer was even more efficacious than offerings (Ber. 32b). 
Nevertheless, the rabbis never ceased to look forward to the 
rebuilding of the Temple and the reinstitution of sacrifice dur- 
ing the messianic era. An additional supplication was intro- 
duced at the end of the Amidah requesting “that the Temple 
be speedily rebuilt in our days... And there we will serve Thee 
with awe... Then shall the offering of Judah and Jerusalem be 
pleasant unto the Lord, as in the days of old, and as in ancient 
years” (Hertz Prayer Book, 157). 

The Reform movement entirely abolished or modified 
the Musaf service and other liturgical references to sacrifice, 
since Reform Judaism no longer anticipated the restoration 
of this service. Some Conservative congregations also have 
rephrased references to the sacrifices, so that they indicate 
solely past events without implying any hope for the future 
restoration of sacrifice. Orthodox Jews nevertheless continue 
to pray for its reinstitution. Joseph *Hertz declared: 


Moderns do not always realize the genuine hold that the sac- 
rificial service had upon the affections of the people in ancient 
Israel. The Central Sanctuary was the axis round which the na- 
tional life revolved. The people loved the Temple, its pomp and 
ceremony, the music and song of the levites and the ministra- 
tions of the priests, the high priest as he stood and blessed the 
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prostrate worshippers amid profound silence on the Atonement 
Day (Hertz Prayer Book, 33-34). 


The position of Orthodoxy was thus stated by Michael *Fried- 
laender: 


The revival of the sacrificial service must, likewise, be sanc- 
tioned by the divine voice of a prophet. The mere acquisition of 
the Temple mount or Palestine by Jews, whether by war or po- 
litical combinations, could not justify the revival. It is only the 
return of the Jews to Palestine, and the rebuilding of the Tem- 
ple by divine command and by divine intervention, that will be 
followed by the restoration of the sacrificial service (The Jewish 
Religion (1913), 417; cf. Maim. Yad, Melakhim, 11:4). 


[Aaron Rothkoff] 


In the Kabbalah 

The kabbalistic interpretation of the sacrifices is usually as- 
sociated with the esoteric exposition of the tabernacle and 
the Temple, whose every detail has symbolic significance in 
the realm of the Sefirot, and with the connection between the 
individual Jew and the Jewish people as a whole and the di- 
vine world, both the good powers and the evil. In the Sefer 
ha-*Bahir, the earliest text of the Kabbalah, the sacrifices are 
explained as the process which symbolically unites the priest 
performing the sacrifices with the divine world. The Hebrew 
term for sacrifice, korban, is interpreted as coming from the 
root karev — to bring together, to unite. The ideas of the Ba- 
hir were explained and details added by *Isaac the Blind and 
developed by his pupil *Ezra b. Solomon and by *Azriel of 
Gerona. The mystical conception of the nature and purpose of 
sacrifice explains the act as a process which brings about the 
dynamic union of the divine powers, the Sefirot, and restores 
the soul of man and other created elements to their place of 
origin, that is to the Sefirah of which they had formed a part. 
The most detailed exposition of the symbolic meaning of the 
sacrifices is to be found in the *Zohar and in the writings of 
the subsequent kabbalists. It is possible that their detailed 
treatment of this subject had a polemical purpose - to oppose 
Maimonides’ conception of sacrifice, which denied its intrinsic 
value and held that the practice originated in pagan customs 
which God conceded to the Jews after the exodus from Egypt, 
because they had not reached a high enough religious level to 
enable them to worship Him in a spiritual manner. The kab- 
balists, from the Bahir to the Zohar and onward, interpreted 
the sacrifices as spiritual worship of God in which material 
means are employed as symbols. 

In the Zohar the unifying effect of the sacrifice is ex- 
plained in three ways: it joins the upper and lower worlds, 
bringing together the believer and God Himself; it unites the 
Sefirot Hokhmah and Binah (the “father” and “mother”); and, 
most important, it brings about the union of masculine and 
feminine principles in the divine world - the Shekhinah, that is 
the Sefirah Malkhut, and her husband, the Sefirah Tiferet. This 
symbolic process is interpreted in great detail in the Zohar, es- 
pecially regarding the sacrifices on the Day of Atonement. The 
material nature of the sacrifice, the use and slaughter of ani- 
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mals, is explained as a symbolic atonement for material sins. 
Because the evil powers in man are embedded in his flesh and 
blood, flesh and blood have to be sacrificed. More than that, 
the sacrifice frees the spirit of the animal, enabling it to rise to 
its divine root; the animals are symbolically connected with 
the animals described by Ezekiel in the throne-chariot, the 
*Merkabah. According to the Zohar and later kabbalists, the 
sacrifices are also significant in the cosmic fight between good 
and evil in the divine world. In one place it is stated that the 
flesh of the sacrifice is, in fact, intended for Satan, and God re- 
ceives only the kavvanah, the religious intention of the person 
who gives the sacrifice. Most kabbalists consider that at least 
part of the sacrifice is given to the evil power, the sitra ahra, 
to placate it. Other sacrifices are intended solely for the sitra 
ahra, especially the scapegoat on the Day of Atonement. Its 
purpose is to drive the evil powers away from the holy union 
between Israel and God which is achieved on this day; it may 
also turn the Satan’s enmity toward Israel into a more positive 
attitude and thus help achieve this union. 


[Joseph Dan] 
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and W. Hallo, in: HUCA, 38 (1967), 17-58; Y. Aharoni, in: rEJ, 18 (1968), 
157-69; A.F. Rainey, in: Biblica, 51 (1970), 485-98. SECOND TEMPLE 
PERIOD: S.R. Hirsch, commentary to Leviticus; M.L. Malbim, com- 
mentary to Leviticus; D. Hoffmann, Das Buch Leviticus (1905); J.H. 
Hertz, The Pentateuch and Haftorahs; Leviticus (1932), 42-49; E. Levy, 
Yesodot ha-Tefillah (19527), 26-29, 37-59, 95-101; S. Schaffer, Hukkei 
ha-Korbanot (1968°). IN KABBALAH: G. Scholem, Reshit ha-Kabbalah 
(1948), 141f.; I. Tishby, Mishnat ha-Zohar, 2 (1961), 194-215. 


SACRILEGE, the deliberate or inadvertent violation of sacred 
things. The Torah ordains the punishment of *karet for anyone 
who deliberately flouts the sanctity of the Temple precincts or 
deviates in the slightest from any of the rules or rituals con- 
nected with its service. Under this heading comes slaughter- 
ing, offering, or partaking of the sacrifices outside their ap- 
pointed time or place, entering the sanctuary, officiating, or 
eating holy things while ritually unclean or when disqualified 
by reason of non-priestly status (Lev. 17:1-9; 19:5-8; 22:1-16). 
The priest profaned his sacred office by officiating, when suf- 
fering from a *blemish, when in mourning, or by contract- 
ing a forbidden union, such as marrying a divorcée, which 
disqualified his offspring from the priesthood and from mar- 
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rying a priest (Lev. 21). To make a replica of any of the uten- 
sils or ingredients, such as the incense used in the Temple, is 
also regarded as sacrilege (Ex. 30:32). The seriousness of the 
sin of sacrilege is underlined by the biblical stories of Nadab 
and Abihu, burnt to death for offering “strange fire,” and the 
stoning of Achan for taking the spoils of war dedicated to the 
sanctuary (Lev. 10:1-2; Josh. 7). The inadvertent use of sacred 
things, termed me’ilah, is also penalized in the Pentateuch 
(Lev. 5:14 ff.). The offender is required to bring a guilt offering 
and reimburse the Temple treasury to the value of the theft 
plus one-fifth. 

A whole tractate of the Talmud (see *Me’ilah) is devoted 
to the offense which became obsolete with the destruction of 
the Temple. But the principle involved lived on to safeguard 
the remaining sancta of Jewish life, in a carefully graded or- 
der of holiness: the Sefer Torah, religious articles such as tefil- 
lin and zizit, printed holy books, and the synagogue and its 
appurtenances. The rabbis adopted the formula of maalin be- 
kodesh ve-ein moridin - “holiness may be increased but not 
decreased.” The Mishnah in Megillah (3:1, 2) forbids the sale 
of a synagogue for a public bath or tannery, a Sefer Torah for 
books of lesser sanctity such as the Prophets. Even a disused 
synagogue may not be used as a shortcut or for spreading nets 
or drying fruit. Printed pages of holy books must be buried 
(see *Genizah) out of respect for the name of God inscribed 
therein (see *Shemot). No benefit may be derived from the 
dead, including the shroud or the corpse itself, except for the 
purpose of saving life (see *Autopsies). Cemeteries must be 
treated with the utmost reverence, and it is not permitted to 
walk over the graves or pasture cattle there (Sh. Ar., yD 368). 
The scholar who adopted an irreverent approach to difficult 
passages in the Torah was guilty of sacrilege too (Maimonides, 
Hilkhot Me%ilah, end). 

Under a law promulgated by the State of Israel for safe- 
guarding the holy sites of Judaism and other faiths (1967), 
there is a penalty of seven years’ imprisonment for “profaning 
a holy place or violating it in any manner” (see *Holy Places). 
Detailed regulations have been gazetted by the Ministry of Re- 
ligious Affairs prohibiting sacrilegious behavior at Jewish holy 
sites (Protection of Holy Places Law, 5727 - 1967, in: Laws of the 
State of Israel, 21 (1966/67), 76). These prohibit ritual slaughter, 
eating and drinking, smoking, sleeping, hawking, profanation 
of the Sabbath and festivals, and immodest dress. These reg- 
ulations have been applied to Jewish holy sites in Jerusalem 
and other parts of Erez Israel. After the Six-Day War the Israel 
Chief Rabbinate proclaimed it sacrilegious for a Jew to enter 
the Temple Mount because of ritual defilement. 


[Aryeh Newman] 


°SACY, ANTOINE ISAAC SILVESTRE DE (1758-1838), 
French Orientalist and Hebraist of the Romantic-Catholic 
school. In 1817, he published a pamphlet entitled Lettre a M. 
Le Conseiller de S.M. le Roi de Saxe... opposing the integra- 
tion of the Jews within Christian society, written in criticism 
of C. *Bail’s Des Juifs au 19° siécle (1816). In the opinion of Sacy, 
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integration of the Jews would be equivalent to a unification of 
religions or abolition of the specific characteristics of the vari- 
ous religions. This he considered an impossibility: 


The believing Jew cannot doubt that he is a member of the Cho- 
sen People of God which has been separated from all other peo- 
ples; or that its autonomy, its political existence, its ritual, and 
its national glory must one day be reestablished. On the other 
hand, the Christian knows that the Bible has taught him that 
this people, still awaiting a Messiah who has already come, has 
been preserved among the nations by Divine Providence as a 
living witness of heavenly retribution, but at the same time is a 
precious offspring of promised regeneration. 


Sacy’s work aroused lively polemics in France and Germany 
which continued until around 1825. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.T. D’Esquirons de St. Agnon, Considéra- 


tions sur lexistence civile et politique des Israélites (1817); L. Bendavid, 
in: Zeitschrift fuer Wissenschaft der Juden (1822), 197-230. 


[Baruch Mevorah] 


SADAGORA (Rom. Sadagura; Ger. Sadagora), town in 
Chernovtsy district, Ukraine. From 1775 until World War 1 
Sadagora passed to Austria and between the two world wars 
was within Romania. The first Jews settled there during the 
17" century. In 1775, 45 Jewish families (186 persons) were enu- 
merated among 180 families in the town. There were 100 Jew- 
ish families in 1808, and 3,888 Jews (80.3% of the total popu- 
lation) according to the census of 1880. Once the community 
developed, 16 smaller Jewish communities were affiliated to 
it. Communal institutions developed from the 18" century. 
The central synagogue was apparently built about 1770, but 
there were also numerous additional synagogues and prayer 
houses. The community had a yeshivah and a Jewish school, 
established under Austrian rule. The Jews of Sadagora mainly 
engaged in commerce and crafts, while among the Jews of the 
vicinity, who in practice belonged to the community of Sadag- 
ora, there were also lessees and wealthy landowners. A special 
occupation of the local Jewish poor was the haulage of water 
in barrels from distant wells to houses in the town. Between 
1883 and 1914, a Jew was town mayor. 

In 1914, before the outbreak of World War 1, there were 
5,060 Jews living in Sadagora and a further 3,000 in the 16 
communities affiliated to it. During World War 1 the town and 
its surroundings suffered extensively from the fighting there, 
and many of its Jewish inhabitants left, and the number of Jews 
had declined to 900 in 1919. After the war a number returned 
and continued to live there under Romanian rule. There were 
1,459 in 1930, declining to 654 in 1941. Zionist organizations 
were early established in Sadagora and were particularly ac- 
tive in the interwar period under the Romanian rule. Jews 
also took part in the municipal life, and their parties were well 
represented in the municipal administration. In June 1940 the 
town was annexed to the U.S.S.R., and the Soviets exiled many 
Jewish merchants and artisans to Siberia. 

Sadagora was an important center of Hasidism, from the 
period of Austrian rule over Bukovina until the liquidation of 
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the community. Most of the Jewish inhabitants of the town be- 
longed to the *Ruzhin Hasidim. R. Israel Friedmann of Ruzhin 
arrived in Sadagora after he was released from prison in Rus- 
sia and established a magnificent “court” there. His royal style 
of living aroused opposition from the Hasidim of Zanz (see 
*Halberstam). After World War 11 the center of the Sadagora 
dynasty was transferred to Erez Israel. 


Holocaust and Contemporary Periods 

In 1941 the town was restored to Romanian administration, 
which collaborated with the Germans. During this period 
186 Jews lost their lives in attacks made against the Jews. In 
1941 almost all of the 1,488 Jews remaining in Sadagora were 
deported by the Romanian and German authorities to death 
camps in *Transnistria. A few Jews returned to Sadagora in 
1944, but community life was not reorganized after the war. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Gold, Geschichte der Juden in der Bu- 


kowina, 2 (1962), 96-105. 
[Yehouda Marton] 


SA’DAH, walled city, capital of north *Yemen. Sadah was once 
an iron mining and tanning center and an important station 
along the Himyar *San’a-Mecca trade route. Later, Sadah was 
chosen as the capital of the Zaydi state and became the cen- 
ter of Zaydi learning in the al-Hadi Mosque. It is still an im- 
portant institution for education in Zaydism. It is built on a 
2,300 m high plateau about 250 km north of San’a. Evidence 
for the existence of a Jewish settlement in Sadah in the first 
half of the Middle Ages is found in fragments from the Cairo 
*Genizah. A gaon, whose name is unknown, rebukes Am- 
ram b. Johanan of Sadah for having abandoned the custom 
of his forefathers by not sending the pledges and contribu- 
tions from himself and from his town to the yeshivah, sending 
them instead to another yeshivah. Indeed, many letters from 
the people of Yemen and Yamamah to the yeshivah also de- 
scribe ‘Amram’s evil deeds. At the end of his iggeret (“letter”) 
the gaon demands that all pledges and contributions be sent 
immediately to him by way of the sar (“minister”) Nethanel 
in Sadah. A different document speaks of a Jew from Sadah 
who visited Fustat (in 1134) and, when called upon to lead 
the prayers, added to the kaddish a prayer for the head of the 
academy in *Egypt. The representative of the Babylonian acad- 
emy was insulted by this, for according to the usual custom 
only the head of the Babylonian academy was entitled to this 
honor. In the 14" century one of the rabbis of Sadah wrote an 
allegorical commentary on the Pentateuch. He was severely 
criticized by the rabbis of Sana, but the rabbis of Sadah sup- 
ported him and rejected the criticism. 

According to tradition, when the Zaydi imam conquered 
Sadah (c. 1200), he destroyed all synagogues because the Jews 
sold wine to the Muslims. In general, however, the conditions 
in northern Yemen were more favorable for the Jews, and the 
restrictions and ordinances of the Covenant of *Omar were 
not strictly enforced. For example, the Jews’ houses were as 
high as those of the Muslims, and they were permitted to carry 
daggers and even live ammunition. There is no definite infor- 
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mation, however, about the size of the Jewish population. A. 
Tabib recounts heavy losses suffered by the Jews of the area 
in the upheavals of 1906. In addition to their traditional live- 
lihoods, the Jews of Sadah also engaged in wholesale trading. 
Prior to the immigration to Israel the community numbered 
about 60 families (280 souls) with three synagogues; most of 
the Jews were silversmiths, coppersmiths and cobblers. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: B.M. Lewin, in: Ginzei Kedem, 3 (1925), 
20-21; S.D. Goitein, in: Sinai, 33 (1953), 225-37; idem, in: Tarbiz, 
31 (1961/62), 357-70; idem, in: Harel, Kovez Zikkaron la-Rav Refael 
Alsheikh (1962), 133-48; Y. Qafih, Ketavim (1999), 1. 341-363; idem., 
in Y. Tobi (ed.), Le-Rosh Yosef (1995), 11-67. 
[Yosef Tobi (24 ed.)] 


SADAI, YIZHAK (1935-_), Israeli composer and music the- 
orist. Born in Sofia, Bulgaria, Sadai came to Israel at the age 
of 14 (in 1949). In 1956 he graduated from the Tel Aviv Acad- 
emy of Music under A.A. *Boskovich and also studied com- 
position with Joseph *Tal (1954) and *Haubenstock-Ramati 
(1959). His works consist of orchestral and chamber music as 
well as electronic music, and they have been performed at four 
international festivals of contemporary music. Sadai founded 
the electronic music studio at Tel Aviv Univeristy (1974), and 
from 1960 he was a lecturer at the Rubin Academy of Music in 
Jerusalem and at the Rubin Academy of Music at Tel Aviv Uni- 
versity (since 1966), where in 1980 he was appointed professor. 
His special interest lies in interdisciplinary research. His early 
works as a composer show an integration of maqamat with 
Bergian expressionism (in the chamber cantata Ecclesiastes 
and in the Ricercare symphonique). From 1965 Sadai embarked 
on a post-Webern Impressionist style (Interpopulation for 
strings and harpsichord; Nuances for orchestra; and Prelude 
a Jerusalem for choir, orchestra, and electronic tape). Among 
his other compositions are three canatatas - Kohelet, Ha-Zevi 
Yisrael, and Psikoanalisah; Serenade for woodwinds; and Ana- 
morphoses (1981-82) for orchestra and electronic tape. 

He published a book on methodology of musical theory 
(1960) as well as Harmony in Its Systemic and Its Phenomeno- 
logical Aspects (1980). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove Music Online; A.L. Ringer, “Musical 
Composition in Modern Israel,” in: Music Quarterly (1965), 282-87. 


[Yohanan Boehm and Uri (Erich) Toeplitz / 
Israela Stein (24 ed.)] 


SA‘D AL-DAWLA AL-SAFI IBN HIBBATALLAH (d. 1291), 
court physician and vizier in Mongol *Persia. He came from 
Abhar in the province of Jibal. The sources refer to him by 
the honorific title “Sa‘d al-Dawla” (“support of the State”) or 
“the Jewish vizier,’ etc. 

In two devastating attacks, the *Mongols succeeded in 
crushing three important Persian centers of power, namely in 
Khwarazm, in Alamut, and, finally in *Baghdad, the capital 
of the Abbasid Caliphate. Thus, in the middle of the 13 cen- 
tury, a new era began in Persia which continued until the end 
of the Ilkhanid in 1335. Significant changes were introduced 
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in the social, economic, legal, and governmental structures of 
Persia during this period. These changes influenced numerous 
intellectual activities, especially those related to art, historiog- 
raphy, prose, and poetry. Because of the religious attitude of 
the *Mongols, especially that of the first rulers, the Muslims 
lost some of their privileges as the rulers and governors in the 
Islamic lands. This change allowed members of religious mi- 
norities to occupy high positions under those Mongol rulers 
who had not yet accepted Islam as their religion. Sa‘d al Dawla 
was a product of this change. 

His Hebrew name is unknown. Sa‘d al-Dawla is first men- 
tioned in *Mosul. He subsequently moved to Baghdad where 
he practiced in 1284 as a physician. There he acquired expert 
knowledge of the financial administration and in 1285 was 
appointed a member of the diwan. His abilities and promo- 
tion evidently aroused the enmity of his colleagues, who in 
1288 obtained his transfer as physician to the court of Arghtin 
Khan, in *Tabriz, Azerbaijan. A brilliant scholar and linguist, 
speaking Persian, Arabic, Turkish, and Mongolian, Sa‘d al- 
Dawla soon won favor with the Mongol ruler, and in 1289 was 
appointed vizier of the whole Il-Khan kingdom. According 
to custom, he immediately removed his opponents and filled 
the key posts in the administration with dependable Mongols, 
Christians, or Jews, primarily with members of his own family. 
He appointed one brother, Fakhr al-Dawla, governor of Bagh- 
dad; another brother, Amin al-Dawla, was put in charge of the 
districts of Mosul and Diyar Bakr, Diyar Rabi‘a, and Mardin. 
The Persian and Arabic sources credit him with the establish- 
ment of the administration on the basis of law and justice. 
But the rule of these Jewish officials caused much resentment 
among the Muslim population. Moreover, Sa‘d al-Dawla had 
personal enemies among Mongol leaders, who were jealous 
of Arghtn’s unlimited confidence in him. When Arghtn be- 
came dangerously ill, court circles accused the vizier of having 
poisoned his benefactor. At a banquet, Sa‘d al-Dawla and the 
majority of his supporters were arrested, a large number were 
slain at once, and Sa‘d al-Dawla was executed the following 
day. A large-scale persecution of Jews in Tabriz, Baghdad, and 
other Jewish communities ensued. All his brethren and rela- 
tives subsequently met a violent death, described in the Arabic 
writings of Ibn al-Futi, *Bar-Hebraeus, and others. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bar Hebraeus, Chronography, ed. and 
tr. E.A., Wallis Budge, 1 (1932), 484-91; WJ. Fischel, Jews in the Eco- 
nomic and Political Life of Mediaeval Islam (1969), 90-117; Ibn al- 
Fuwati, al-Hawadith al-Jami‘a fi al-mia al-sabi‘a, ed. Mustafa Jawad 
(1922), 457-65; D. Krawulsky, “Sa‘d al-Dawla,’ in: E1s”, 8 (1995), 702-3; 
W. Shirazi, in: Tarikh, 2 (1852), 235-45. 

[Walter J. Fischel / Amnon Netzer (2"4 ed.)] 


SADAN (Stock), DOV (1902-1989), Yiddish and Hebrew 
writer and scholar. Born in Brody, Eastern Galicia, from his 
youth Sadan was an ardent Zionist and active in the propaga- 
tion of the Hebrew language and culture. In the early 1920s he 
was a leader of the He-Halutz movement in Poland. 

After immigrating to Erez Israel in 1925, Sadan worked 
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as an agricultural laborer until 1927, when Berl Katznelson of- 
fered him a position on the staff of the newspaper Davar. In 
1928 he went to Germany on behalf of the He-Halutz move- 
ment. There he came in close contact with modern Germanic 
culture, especially with the new trends of culture history and 
psychoanalysis. Upon his return he taught in schools in Lower 
Galilee and in Jerusalem, but in 1933 he resumed his work on 
Davar, where he remained for the next ten years. In 1944 he 
joined the staff of Am Oved, the publishing house of the His- 
tadrut. Sadan became a faculty member of The Hebrew Uni- 
versity, teaching Hebrew composition, and was appointed 
chairman of the Yiddish department in 1952. From 1965 to 
1970 he also taught Hebrew literature at Tel Aviv University. 
Elected to the Knesset as a member of Mapai in 1965, he re- 
signed before the end of his term. He was an active member 
on the boards of many literary and cultural institutions, such 
as the Academy of the Hebrew Language and the board of di- 
rectors of Mosad Bialik. 

Sadan began his prolific literary career at an early age; 
his more than 50 volumes represent less than half his total 
output. Although his initial literary efforts were in poetry, he 
abandoned this medium and, turning to prose, became one 
of the great masters of modern Hebrew prose. He developed 
a highly individual style, complex, very “literary,” rooted in 
Jewish sources, and yet graceful and flexible. Throughout his 
career he experimented with various modes of fiction, ranging 
from the memoir story (he published two volumes of child- 
hood memories) to the modern surrealistic story (Sadan was 
the first to translate Kafka into Hebrew). The bulk of his work, 
however, comprises nonfiction, especially essays and liter- 
ary and scholarly articles in Judaic studies. His essays cover 
a wide variety of subjects, such as current events, memoirs, 
portraits of famous personalities, and essays on problems of 
Jewish culture. He pursued research in such areas as folklore, 
humor, idioms, and the Hebrew and Yiddish languages, etc. 
His literary and scholarly creativity, however, reached its ze- 
nith in his studies of Hebrew and Yiddish literature. 

Sadan’s critical approach to literature and other Jewish 
studies is based on a broad and novel view of modern Jewish 
history. He rejects the view which identifies modern Jewish 
literature only with those Hebrew and Yiddish literary trends 
that grew out of the modern “secular” Jewish culture, begin- 
ning with the Haskalah (18+ and 19" centuries) and con- 
tinuing in the nationalistic literature (end of the 19” and the 
beginning of the 20" centuries). He argues that modern Jew- 
ish literature was a major reaction to the crisis in traditional 
Jewish culture in Central, and especially Eastern, Europe at 
the end of the long Jewish “Middle Ages” in the 18 century. 
It developed in three principal directions, and not one, as 
claimed by the maskilim: (1) the new “rabbinic” movement, 
centered mainly around the Lithuanian Mitnaggedic move- 
ment, which was a revitalized continuation of halakhic liter- 
ature; (2) the mystic-hasidic trend which developed a versa- 
tile literature consisting of many genres (sermons, parables, 
allegory, legend, hagiography, mystic-philosophic writings); 
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(3) the Haskalah trend which aimed at creating a European 
humanistic literature. 

This vast, complex, and intricate body of literary writings, 
written in several languages (Hebrew, neo-biblical, as well as 
late Hebrew, Yiddish and European languages), with its dif- 
ferent spiritual trends, Sadan sees as one literature, which he 
terms “the Israel literature; and defines it all as literature writ- 
ten by Jews for a Jewish readership. In this giant network He- 
brew literature must be the foundation and principal axis, yet 
the scholar or the critic should not concentrate exclusively on 
it. Sadan demands that the literary historian and critic: (1) see 
modern Jewish literature (“Israel literature”) as one multi-fac- 
eted unified body and accept the different languages in which 
it was written; (2) study each of the above areas individually 
but at the same time try to find ideational, thematic, and lin- 
guistic links between them. For instance, it is impossible to 
give a profound, objective, and critical evaluation of the bit- 
ing, at times virulent, satirical-parodic anti-hasidic Haskalah 
literature without studying it in relation to hasidic literature’s 
“mixed” Hebrew, which was the butt of the Haskalah parody; 
(3) study the dialectical essence of the relationship between 
the different areas of the literature. According to Sadan, the 
antithetical tension between these areas will, in time, be re- 
solved into a harmonious synthesis. 

Central to Sadan’s Jewish world view is the belief that the 
modern “secular” Jewish culture which broke away from tra- 
ditional Judaism is only an antithetical transient (“episodic”) 
stage in the history of Jewish culture. The emerging Jewish 
culture, however, will not return to its ancient traditional 
form but, deriving its inspiration from the source of all Jew- 
ish culture - religious faith - will be molded into a new cul- 
tural synthesis in which the experience gained by the Jewish 
culture in its temporary secular stage will play a significant 
role. Sadan finds the first signs of this synthesis in modern 
Jewish literature at climactic points of development where the 
Jewish culture reaches the zenith of artistic and aesthetic ac- 
complishment. In Hebrew literature he points to two artistic 
peaks: Bialik’s poetry and Agnon’s fiction. 

Sadan uses different critical methods to establish the 
connecting links between the different areas of Jewish cul- 
ture, which are often contradictory in their literary expres- 
sion. He most frequently resorts to the study of motifs, id- 
ioms, and linguistic combinations, a method founded on 
Freud’s theory of the psychic. The psychoanalytical approach 
is particularly apparent in his early critical works (especially 
in his articles on J.H. Brenner and H.N. Bialik); later, how- 
ever, this method is used only indirectly. (Sadan introduced 
the psychoanalytic approach into Hebrew literary criticism.) 
He continued, however, to employ freely the method of “in- 
vestigation” which requires of the critic keen perception and 
a phenomenal amount of knowledge in all the facets of lit- 
erature. This method lends a “technical” character to some 
of his scholarly writings, and Sadan therefore often resorts to 
the graceful short essay form which gives him an all-embrac- 
ing and original view of the world of an author and the whole 
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body of his works. Sadan’s literary criticism is always sensitive 
to the canons of good taste. 

Sadan translated many volumes from Yiddish, German, 
and Polish and two large volumes of Jewish jokes (Kaarat 
Egozim, 1953; Kaarat Zimmukim, 1950) which he compiled. 

His main collections of Hebrew literary criticism are 
Avnei Bohan (1951), Al S.Y. Agnon (1959), Avnei Bedek (1962), 
Bein Din le-Heshbon (1963), Bein She’ilah le-Kinyan (1968), 
and Avnei Gader (1970). Late works include Avnei Shaashua 
(1983) and a collection of essays on Hebrew and Yiddish lit- 
erature entitled Hadashim Gam Yeshanim (1987). A bibliog- 
raphy of his works was prepared by Y. Galron-Goldschlager 
(1987; 1994). His main collection of Yiddish literary criticism 
is Avnei Miftan (vols. 1 and 2 (1961, 1970)). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Halkin, Derakhim ve-Ziddei Derakhim 
ba-Sifrut, 2 (1969), 241-9; I. Kohen, Aspaklaryot (1968), 111-36; S.Y. 
Penueli, Sifrut ki-Feshutah (1963), 362-76; D. Sadan, in: Moznayim, 29 
(1969-70), 3-9. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Shaked, “Bein Lashon le- 
Hevrah; in: Masa, 13 (1972), 1, 5; E. Schweid, “Haguto shel Sadan; in: 
Molad, 7 (1976), 405-7; A.B. Jaffe, in: Al ha-Mishmar (March 4, 1977); 
S. Halperin, “Otobiografiyyah shel Shefa: Al D. Sadan,” in: Moznayim: 
54:3-4 (1982), 23-25; H. Hever, “Ha-Maagal ha-Shelishi? in: Siman 
Keriah, 16/17 (1983), 574-77; D. Miron, “D. Sadan, Ba-Derekh el ha- 
Kiliyut? in: Molad, 42 (1985/86), 129-35; Sh. Werses, “Weygen di 
Yidishe Ketavim fun D. Sadan, in: Di Goldene Keyt, 122 (1987), 5-16; 
D. Weinfeld, Iyyunim ba-Sifrut: Devarim she-Neemru be-Erev li-Kh- 
vod Dov Sadan (1988); Sh. Werses, “D. Sadan be-Olamah shel ha-Si- 
frut ha-Irit ha-Hadashah; in: Moznayim, 64:3-4 (1990), 18-24; Y. 
Szeintuch, “Shemesh ha-Or; in: Shenaton ha-Sefer ha- Yehudi (1992), 
175-84; N. Govrin, “Dov Sadan - Av ha-Binyan; in: Yerushalayim, 


19 (2002), 215-20. 
[Dan Miron] 


SADAT, MUHAMMAD ANWAR AL- (1918-1981), president 
of the Arab Republic of Egypt, Oct. 1970-Oct. 1981. Sadat was 
born to poor parents in the Egyptian village of Mit Abu-Kom. 
He joined the army and during World War 11 was active in an 
anti-British underground group (and was arrested in conse- 
quence). After the war, still in the army, he joined the “Free 
Officers” group, led by *Nasser, which carried out the July 
1952 Revolution. Overshadowed by Nasser, Sadat managed 
the new regime's daily, al-Gumhuriyyah, served as a cabinet 
minister for one year and then as speaker of the parliament. 
Appointed as Nasser’s vice president after the 1967 defeat, 
Sadat was elected president after Nasser’s death on Septem- 
ber 28, 1970. 

Gradually, Sadat asserted himself increasingly as presi- 
dent and introduced a growing measure of economic and 
political liberalization, which bolstered his increasing popu- 
larity. Eager to overcome Egypt's military inferiority versus 
Israel, he signed a treaty of friendship with the Soviets which, 
however, failed to deliver the needed hardware for war. Con- 
sequently, he expelled them from Egypt in 1972 and started 
to prepare for war on his own, all the while attempting a po- 
litical rapprochement with certain European states and the 
US. in order to secure their sympathy for his military moves 
against Israel. 
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The October 1973 attack in Sinai, while not leading to 
an Egyptian victory, gave Egypt the pretext to coopt the U.S. 
as an honest broker instead of a partisan of Israel. Thus, the 
Disengagement Treaties of May 1974 and September 1975 
with Israel increased Sadat’s prestige and started the process 
towards a settlement with Israel. Sadat’s main argument was 
that such a peace should be achieved in parallel with Israel's 
renunciation of the so-called “conquered territories.” This was 
the ideological basis of Sadat’s visit to Jerusalem in November 
1977 and of the Camp David negotiations, sponsored by Jimmy 
Carter, in September 1978. Israel’s agreement to recognize the 
autonomy of the Palestinians paved the way for the signing 
of the peace treaty between Egypt and Israel on the lawn of 
the White House in March 1979. This was the peak of Sadat’s 
achievement, for which he was awarded, together with *Be- 
gin, the Nobel Peace Prize. 

In subsequent years, Sadat’s international prestige grew, 
but in Egypt, owing to the increasing poverty and unemploy- 
ment, social criticism of Sadat increased, exploiting the very 
openness he had encouraged. Some of this nurtured Islamic 
fundamentalism. Sadat, an orthodox Muslim himself, first at- 
tempted to persuade the Islamic leaders to tone down their 
zeal, then started to arrest them in the thousands during the 
last months of his life. His assassination, during a festive mili- 
tary review on the eighth anniversary of the Yom Kippur War, 
ended the plans he had for Egypt. 

In his later years, Sadat openly expressed his disappoint- 
ment with Israel’s policies, especially the June 1981 Israeli at- 
tack on the Iraqi nuclear reactor and what he considered as 
Israel's dragging its feet over the granting of Palestinian au- 
tonomy. He argued that the return of Sinai was a “natural” 
act, since this had been Egyptian territory, and he perceived 
Israel as “ungrateful” U.S. economic assistance, too, could not 
solve Egypt’s numerous social problems, nor appease popular 
criticism of his regime. 

Sadat’s assassination was welcomed by many, in contrast 
with the bitter national mourning following Nasser’s death. 
Nevertheless, Sadat’s legacy was both revolutionary and origi- 
nal, the likes of which have not yet been seen in Arab countries. 
His colorful and dynamic personality, aiming at radical solu- 
tions, was expressed in the heat of war and the challenges of 
peace. His talent for changing direction and undertaking new 
initiatives was unique. He was criticized by several Arab states 
for signing a peace with Israel which enabled it - they claimed - 
to oppress the Palestinians and attack Lebanon. However, Arab 
and Muslim states which had ostracized him found themselves 
following his example some 20 years later. Although relations 
between Egypt and Israel since 1977 have had their ups and 
downs, the treaty has served as a model for others. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Israeli, The Public Diary of President Sadat, 
1-2-3 (1978-79); idem, Man of Defiance: The Political Biography 
of President Sadat (1985); idem, “Sadat: The Calculus of War and 
Peace,” in: Craig and Loewenheim (eds.), The Diplomats 1939-79 
(1994), 435-58. 

[Raphael Israeli (2"¢ ed.)] 
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SADDUCEES (Heb. 077173, Zedukim), sect of the latter half 
of the Second Temple period, formed about 200 B.c.£. Ac- 
tive in political and economic life, the Sadducean party was 
composed largely of the wealthier elements of the popula- 
tion - priests, merchants, and aristocrats. They dominated the 
Temple worship and its rites and many of them were members 
of the Sanhedrin (the supreme Jewish council and tribunal of 
the Second Temple period). 


Origin of the Name 

According to a talmudic tradition (ARN1°), the name derives 
from Zadok, a disciple of Antigonus of *Sokho who, misun- 
derstanding his teacher’s maxim, denied afterlife and resur- 
rection and formed a sect in accordance with those views (see 
*Boethusians). The most probable explanation of the name, 
however, is that it is derived from Zadok, the high priest in the 
days of David (11 Sam. 8:17 and 15:24) and Solomon (cf. 1 Kings 
1:34ff. and 1 Chron. 12:29). Ezekiel (40:46, 43:19 and 44:10-15) 
selected this family as worthy of being entrusted with the con- 
trol of the Temple. Descendants of this family constituted the 
Temple hierarchy down to the second century B.c.£., though 
not all priests were Sadducees. Hence the name “Sadducees” 
may best be taken to mean anyone who was a sympathizer 
with the Zadokites, the priestly descendants of Zadok. In the 
talmudic literature, the designations Boethusians and Sad- 
ducees are used interchangeably to designate the same party 
or sect. Some scholars believe, however, that the Boethusians 
were a branch of the Sadducees, deriving their name from 
their leader Boethus. (See L. Ginzberg, in: JE, 3 (1902), 284-5, 
and Schuerer, Gesch, 2 (1907*), 478-9.) 


Beliefs and Doctrines 

The Sadducees were the conservative priestly group, holding 
to the older doctrines, and cherishing the highest regard for 
the sacrificial cult of the Temple. The party was opposed to the 
*Pharisees down to the time of the destruction of Jerusalem 
in 70 C.E. The main difference between the Pharisees and the 
Sadducees concerned their attitudes toward the Torah. The 
supremacy of the Torah was acknowledged by both parties. 
However, the Pharisees assigned to the Oral Law a place of 
authority side by side with the written Torah, and determined 
its interpretation accordingly, whereas the Sadducees refused 
to accept any precept as binding unless it was based directly 
on the Torah. The theological struggle between the two par- 
ties, as J.Z. Lauterbach puts it (Rabbinic Essays, 23-162), was 
actually a struggle between two concepts of God. The Saddu- 
cees sought to bring God down to man. Their God was an- 
thropomorphic and the worship offered him was like homage 
paid a human king or ruler. The Pharisees, on the other hand, 
sought to raise man to divine heights and to bring him nearer 
to a spiritual and transcendent God. 

The Sadducees therefore rejected the Pharisaic super- 
natural beliefs, claiming that they had no basis in Mosaic 
Law. They denied the doctrine of the resurrection of the body 
(Matt. 22:23; Mark 22:18; Luke 20:27; Acts 23:8), denied the im- 
mortality of the soul (Jos., Wars, 2:162f. and Ant., 18:16), and 
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rejected the Pharisaic doctrine regarding the existence of an- 
gels and ministering spirits (Acts 23:8). Because of the strict 
adherence to the letter of the law, the Sadducees acted severely 
in cases involving the death penalty. The Mosaic principle of 
Lex talionis, for instance (Ex. 21:24), was interpreted literally 
rather than construed as monetary compensation — the view 
adopted by the Pharisees. They were opposed to changes and 
innovations and refused to accept the oral traditions with 
which the Pharisees supplemented the Written Law. It was 
never a question of whether certain laws were derived from 
tradition, but whether those laws that were admittedly de- 
rived from tradition were obligatory. Apart from differences 
between the Pharisees and the Sadducees as to the oral tra- 
dition and supernatural beliefs, there were numerous legal 
ritualistic details upon which these two parties differed, es- 
pecially those connected with the Temple. On the whole, it 
can be said that while the Pharisees claimed the authority of 
piety and learning, the Sadducees claimed that of genealogy 
and position. 

The rivalry between the Pharisees and the Sadducees was, 
in a sense, the renewal of a conflict between the prophets and 
priests of pre-Exilic times. Following the restoration of the 
Temple and its sacrificial cult, the priests were also restored 
to their former position as religious leaders. Priestly authority 
was, however, weakened by two factors: the rise of laymen and 
“scribes” who possessed a knowledge of the law; and the ad- 
vent of Greek rule - since among the Greeks themselves priests 
were the servants not the leaders of the community. 


Attitude Toward Prayer and Sacrifice 

Josephus and the Talmud say little about the Sadducean po- 
sition on prayer, but the Sadducees would naturally not fa- 
vor a religious service consisting of prayer and study alone, 
as would the Pharisees. This would tend to lessen the impor- 
tance of the sacrificial cult and thereby weaken their own po- 
sition as priests. 


Fate 

On the problem of human conduct and activities, the Saddu- 
cees seemed to have believed that God is not concerned with 
man’s affairs. As Josephus puts it: “As for the Sadducees they 
take away fate and say there is no such thing, and that the 
events of human affairs are not at its disposal, but they suppose 
that all our actions are in our own power, so that we ourselves 
are the cause of what is good and receive what is evil from our 
own folly” (Ant., 13:173). Unfortunately no statement has sur- 
vived from the Sadducean side on their beliefs and principles. 
There are controversial references in rabbinical literature with 
regard to the Sadducean interpretation of the law. The Saddu- 
cees have been represented as lax and worldly-minded aristo- 
crats, primarily interested in maintaining their own privileged 
position, and favoring Greco-Roman culture. 


The Sadducees and the New Testament 
In the New Testament, John the Baptist jointly condemned 
the Pharisees and the Sadducees, calling them a “generation of 
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vipers” and challenging them both to “bring forth fruits meet 
for repentance” (Matt. 3:7ff.). In his denunciation of their doc- 
trines, Jesus, too, grouped Sadducees and Pharisees together 
(Matt. 16:6 ff.) and both parties were said to have posed ques- 
tions designed to perplex Jesus (Matt. 15:1). According to Acts 
(4:1ff,, 5:17), Peter and John were imprisoned by them. Since 
many Christian doctrines have more in common with those 
of the Pharisees than with those of the Sadducees, it is clear 
why the Apostolic Church, in the first years of its existence, 
had most to fear from the Sadducees (Acts 4 and 5). 
Historically the Sadducees came under the influence of 
Hellenism and later were in good standing with the Roman rul- 
ers, though unpopular with the common people, from whom 
they kept aloof. The Sadducean hierarchy had its stronghold 
in the Temple, and it was only during the last two decades of 
the Temple's existence that the Pharisees finally gained con- 
trol. Since the whole power and raison détre of the Sadducees 
were bound up with the Temple cult, the group ceased to ex- 
ist after the destruction of the Temple in 70 c.E. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Baneth, in: MwyJ, 9 (1882), 1-37, 61-95; 
V. Eppstein, in: JBL, 85 (1966), 213-24. For further bibliography see 


*Pharisees. 
[Menahem Mansoor] 


SADE (Zadi; Heb. 8 ,°¥ ;7 ,3), the eighteenth letter of 
the Hebrew alphabet; its numerical value is go. It is as- 
sumed that the earliest form of the sade was a pictograph 
of a blossom ‘t. In the late second and early first millen- 
nia B.C.E., the sade became r-. In the Hebrew script, from 
the eighth century B.c.z. onward, the downstroke was 
shortened and a hook was added on the letter’s right side 
4, which has been preserved in the Samaritan m. The Phoe- 
nician and Aramaic scripts lengthened the downstroke [* and 
thus in the fifth century B.c.£. Aramaic script three forms 
developed: J, }’, ¥. While from the first form, through the 
Nabatean J?, the Arabic sad *, evolved, the Jewish script 
adopted the third form, which was the ancestor of the medial 
¥ and final sade ?. See *Alphabet, Hebrew. 


[Joseph Naveh] 


SADEH, PINHAS (1929-1994), Israeli writer. Born in Lvov, 
Sadeh was taken to Palestine in 1934 and lived for a while in Tel 
Aviv. A radical individualist and autodidact, he then worked as 
a shepherd in the Jezreel valley, and later as a night watchman 
in Jerusalem. His first publications were a story in Ba-Maaleh 
(1945) and a poem in Ittim (1946). The first collection of po- 
ems, Massa Dumah (“Vision of Dumah”), positioned him in 
the tradition of Hebrew Expressionistsm and his first novel, 
Ha-Hayyim ke-Mashal (1958, 1968; Life as a Parable, 1966), 
foreshadows Expressionistic principles, mainly, the work of 
art as a cry of protest and an expression of the self. In confes- 
sional style, interweaving reflections and meditations on hu- 
man existence and nature with personal experiences, Sadeh’s 
autobiographical novel rejected the ubiquitous collective ex- 
perience in favor of far-reaching individualism. The novel 
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echoes perceptions and views which are closer to Christian- 
ity and to marginal religious sects in Jewish history (such as 
Shabbateanism and to the Frankists) than to the norms dear 
to Zionist society in Israel of the 1950s. With his work distin- 
guished by images taken from his own life, Sadeh writes about 
love, erotic excitement, and loneliness, contemplates sin and 
grace, alludes to the New Testament and to Kierkegaard’s and 
Dostoyevsky’s oeuvre. Following the success of this unusual 
novel, Sadeh became, both on account of his writing and his 
sequestered, self-dramatized way of life, an idol for young 
Israelis and would-be artists. In 1967 he published Al Mazzavo 
shel ha-Adam (“Notes on Man’s Condition”) followed by the 
novella Mot Avimelekh (“The Death of Avimelech;’ 1969). Sa- 
deh published further collections of poetry, in which he ex- 
tols feminine beauty and women’s self-sacrifice and reflects on 
nature, transience, and mortality. Among these are Sefer ha- 
Shirim (“Book of Poems”), El Shetei Nearot Nikhbadot (“To 
Two Honorable Young Ladies,’ 1977), and Sefer ha-Agasim 
ha-Zehubim (1985). He also wrote essays on Bialik (1985) and 
books for children (Ha-Ganav, “The Thief? 1988), edited a se- 
lection of European stories, Mivhar ha-Sippur ha-Eiropi (1959), 
and anthologized hasidic legends (English translation as Jew- 
ish Folktales, 1989; 1990). Sadeh’s Collected Poems appeared in 
2005. Sadeh, who lived in his later life in Ramat Gan, received 
the Bialik Prize in 1990. For translations of his work see the 
ITHL website at www.ithLorg.il. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Mundi, Sihot ba-Hazot-Laylah im Pinhas 
Sadeh (1969); A. Cohen, “Ha-Sipporet shel P. Sadeh; in: Hadoar, 50 
(1971), 84; S. Lindenbaum, “Vision or Poetry? P. Sadeh’s Poems,” 
in: Modern Hebrew Literature, 4, 1 (1978), 43-46; T. Reshef, “Keriat 
Maamakim; in: Prozah, 101-102 (1988), 7-9; O. Bartana, “Min ha- 
Pesikhologiyah el ha- Nevuah; in: Moznayim, 64:9-10 (1990), 13-16; 
A. Navot, “Ha-Mazav ha-Revi'i; in: Mozanyim, 65:6 (1991), 4-93 
M. Forcano, “Pinkhas Sadeh, o de la memoria ferida,’ in: Anuari 
de Filologia, 17, £4 (1994), 105-116; Y. Barezl, “Pirkei P. Sadeh; in: 
Hadoar 76:6 (1997), 15-17; Z. Luz, Ha-Meziut ha-Aheret: Al Shirat P. 
Sadeh (2000); E. Ben Ezer, Le-Hasbir la-Dagim: Edut al Pinchas Sa- 
deh (2002); Y. Laor, in: Haaretz (July 1, 2005); M. Harel, in: Haaretz, 
Sefarim (July 13, 2005). 

[Anat Feinberg (24 ed.)] 


SADEH (Landsberg), YIZHAK (1890-1952), creator of the 
*Palmah and its first commander. Born in Lublin, Poland, Sa- 
deh served in the Russian army in World War 1 and was dec- 
orated for bravery. He continued to serve in the Red Army, 
where he commanded the first company of the first battal- 
ion. After the war he enrolled at the University of Simfero- 
pol, Crimea, studying philology and philosophy, and became 
a champion wrestler and weight-lifter. A meeting with Joseph 
*Trumpeldor, which took place in 1917, had a profound influ- 
ence on the course of Sadeh’s life. In 1920, when news reached 
him of Trumpeldor’s death in action at Tel Hai, Sadeh left for 
Erez Israel, where he became one of the founders of *Gedud 
ha-Avodah (the Joseph Trumpeldor Labor Battalion) and was 
elected its head. As such, he divided his time between work- 
ing as a skilled laborer (he was an expert stone quarrier) and 
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providing the men of the Gedud ha-Avodah with military 
training. When the Gedud ha-Avodah disintegrated, Sadeh 
retired for a while from public service, but presented himself 
again to the *Haganah at the outbreak of the 1936 riots. He 
was the first to propose to the Haganah the policy of “breaking 
out of the perimeter,’ i.e., not to confine itself to static defense 
behind the barbed wire fence of the settlement, but to attack 
the Arab terrorist bands in the open. This policy resulted in 
the formation of the Haganah field companies (peluggot sa- 
deh, abbr. “Fosh”), which Sadeh commanded until 1938, when 
they were replaced by the field corps (heil sadeh, abbr. “Hish”). 
Sadeh also became the commander of the new formation 
and within its framework founded a special commando unit 
(peluggah li-fe’ullot meyuhadot, abbr. “Pom”), which incor- 
porated a naval platoon and was trained for fighting on land 
and at sea. Sadeh commanded the operations of this unit in 
defending the establishment of the strategically placed new 
settlement *Hanitah in western Galilee. In 1941, when the 
Palmah was founded - largely on Sadeh’s initiative - he be- 
came staff officer for Palmah affairs at Haganah headquarters 
and after a short while was appointed commanding officer of 
the Palmah, which now had become a countrywide formation. 
He remained at this post until 1945, when he was promoted to 
acting chief of the Haganah general staff, and as such coordi- 
nated the combined resistance activities of the Haganah and 
the *Irgun Zeva’i Le’ummi and *Lohamei Herut Israel against 
the government in the final years of the Mandatory regime. 

During the *War of Independence, Sadeh took part in a 
series of significant operations, the battle for Jerusalem among 
them. It was he who commanded the successful defense of 
Mishmar ha-Emek, which turned into a rout of the Arab Lib- 
eration Army. Upon his initiative, the Israel army formed its 
first armored brigade (which eventually became the Eighth 
Brigade); Sadeh became its commander, with the rank of alluf, 
and as such took part in “Operation Dani,’ capturing Lydda 
Airport and other points of strategic importance in the cen- 
tral sector of the front. One of the brigade battalions played 
a key role in the capture of the town of Lydda. In October 
1948 the brigade was transferred to the Southern Command 
and in “Operation Yoav” captured the Egyptian-held police 
fortress of Iraq-Suwaydan. In “Operation Horev” (December 
1948-January 1949) he took Nizzanah on the Sinai border and 
took part in the fighting around Rafiah (Rafah). 

At the end of the war Sadeh retired from the Israel De- 
fense Forces (IDF). Throughout his military career he had had 
a profound influence on the training, tactics, and strategy em- 
ployed by the Haganah and the 1pF and was both teacher and 
commander of most of Israel’s senior military officers. Recon- 
naissance, field engineering, naval, and air operations were all 
innovations first introduced by him. 

Sadeh was also a prolific writer of articles, short stories, 
and particularly plays, only a part of which were published. In 
the last years of his life, he worked on his memoirs, of which 
he completed the part dealing with his childhood and adoles- 
cence (Ha-Pinkas Patuah, 1952). He also wrote Mi-Saviv la- 
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Medurah (1946) and Mah Hiddesh ha-Palmah (1950). He was 
buried at kibbutz Givat Brenner. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Lorch, The Edge of the Sword (1962°), 
index; Z. Gil’ad (ed.), Sefer ha-Palmah, 2 vols. (1953), index; Dinur, 
Haganah, index; M. Braslavsky, Tenuat ha-Poalim ha-Erez Yisreelit, 
4 (1962), index; Mifleget ha-Po'alim ha-Me'uhedet, Le-Zikhro shel 
Yizhak Sadeh (1952); D. Lazar, Rashim be- Yisrael, 1 (1953), 16-19. 


[Yigal Allon] 


SAI, SAID BEN SHELOMO (late 17 early-18" centu- 
ries), Yemenite historian who lived in *Sar/a, the author of 
Dofi ha-Zeman (“Fault of the Times”), a chronicle on the his- 
tory of the Jews in *Yemen between 1717 and 1726. It was the 
first historical work to be written by a Yemenite scholar, fol- 
lowed by many others into the 20" century. It reflects the se- 
vere moral deterioration of the Jewish community of San‘a as 
a result of the destruction of the communal system after Ye- 
menite Jews returned from their exile in *Mawza. The author- 
ity of the religious and temporal authorities was almost com- 
pletely lost - there were even Jewish prostitutes in San‘a. So the 
principal objective of this work, like that of his contemporary 
R. Yihye Salih in his Peri Zaddik, was to show the moral to be 
drawn from the misfortunes which befell Yemenite Jewry. It is 
therefore not surprising that the tokhahot of the author hold 
an important place in the work. The above events also left a 
deep impression on the author himself, because he lost three 
of his sons at that time. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Geridi, Mi-Teman le-Ziyyon (1938), 119-22; 
Y. Qafih in: Sefunot, 1 (1956), 185-242. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. 


Tobi, Iyyunim bi-Megillat Teman (1986), 17-18. 
[Yosef Tob (2™4 ed.)] 


SADIE, STANLEY (John, 1930— ), British music critic, musi- 
cologist, author, and editor. Sadie was born in London, where 
he received his education, as well as at Gonville and Caius Col- 
lege, Cambridge. His dissertation was on “British Chamber 
Music, 1720-1790” (U. of Cambridge, 1958). He was a teacher 
at the Trinity College of Music, London (1957-65), a music 
critic of the London Times from 1964 to 1981, and a reviewer 
for Gramophone (1965-_). He took over the editorship of the 
Musical Times in 1967 and was the editor in chief of the New 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians (1980) as well as its 
second edition (London 2000). Sadie served as president of 
the councils of the Royal Musical Association (1989-94) and 
The International Musicological Society (1992-97) and on the 
boards of several journals, including Music and Letters, from 
1989, and Journal of Musicology, from 1982. His publications 
include Handel (1962), Mozart (1966, 1981), Beethoven (1967), 
The Pan Book of Opera/ The Opera Guide (with Arthur Jacobs, 
1964, 1969), and Handel Organ Concertos (1972). A frequent 
contributor to musical journals, Sadie edited much 18"-cen- 
tury music, on which - as on Mozart and Handel - he was con- 
sidered an expert. Along with his writings Sadie and his wife, 
the cellist, bass viol player, and musicologist Julie Anne Ver- 
trees, initiated the foundation of the Handel House Museum 
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in London; they are authors of a guide to European composer 
museums, Calling on the Composer (London 2000). 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove Music Online. 


[Max Loppert / Israela Stein (2"¢ ed.)] 


SADIS (Bani Sa’d), Arab dynasty of sharifs (descendants 
of the Prophet *Muhammad) who penetrated *Morocco and 
ruled it from the mid-16" century to the 1660s. They suc- 
ceeded the *Wattasids, retained *Fez as their capital, and 
fought relentlessly against the Spanish and Portuguese occu- 
pation of parts of Morocco. At first the Sadis appeared to be fa- 
natical religious zealots who were intolerant of non-Muslims. 
They imposed heavy taxes on the local Jewish community. As 
they consolidated their authority in the country, however, they 
gradually evinced greater toleration toward the Jewish minor- 
ity. Like their Wattasid predecessors, the Sadi sultans now em- 
ployed Jews as physicians, diplomatic emissaries, and inter- 
preters. Beginning in 1603, Abraham bin Wach and later Judah 
Levi served as ministers of the treasury. Members of the Jew- 
ish aristocratic Cabessa and Palache families were recruited 
by the sultan’s court as agents and negotiators with European 
merchants who entered the country. Whereas the authorities 
increasingly proved to be friendly toward the Jews, the same 
could hardly be said of the Muslim masses as well as local ur- 
ban and rural chieftains and governors - the Arabs more than 
the *Berbers - who from time to time subjected them to harsh 
humiliations. The Sadis were succeeded in 1666 by another 
branch of their family, the *Alawid dynasty, whose sultans and 
kings ruled Morocco continuously. The current king of Mo- 
rocco, Muhammad v1, is a member of this dynasty. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Bashan, Yahadut Marokko (2000); D. 
Corcos, Studies in the History of the Jews of Morocco (1976); H.Z. 
Hirschberg, A History of the Jews in North Africa, vols. 1-2 (1974); D.J. 
Schroeter, The Sultan’s Jews: Morocco and the Sephardi World (2002); 
N.A. Stillman, Jews of Arab Lands (1979). 


[Michael M. Laskier (2"4 ed.)] 


SAFDIE, MOSHE (1938- _), architect and urban designer. 
Safdie was born in Haifa. A youthful Zionist and socialist, he 
was dismayed when his family relocated to Montreal when he 
was 15. He graduated in architecture at McGill University in 
1961 before moving to Philadelphia, where he apprenticed for 
two years under Louis I. *Kahn. Safdie returned to Montreal to 
open his own architectural office. He took charge of the mas- 
ter plan for Expo ’67 in Montreal and was able to realize his 
graduate thesis as “Habitat 67,” a cellular housing scheme. Like 
LEGO, this prefabricated residence complex could be trans- 
ported and resituated. This innovative design brought Safdie 
immediate international recognition and project commissions 
in Puerto Rico and New York. 

In 1967 Safdie returned to Israel and a Jerusalem reuni- 
fied after the Six-Day War. He opened a Jerusalem office in 
1970 and contributed significantly to the restoration of the Old 
City of Jerusalem and to connecting the New and Old Cities 
of Jerusalem. He also was engaged in developing the city of 
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The governance of the ays was based on that of other 
American learned societies, with a president and executive 
committee, a board of directors, and an executive secretary. 
The annual conferences were organized to allow for intense 
scholarly discourse and personal communication. The ays in- 
augurated a Newsletter, first edited by A.J. Band, designed to 
incorporate ays business, abstracts of lectures, and reviews of 
scholarly books in the field. The Association also offered its 
services as a professional address for bringing together new 
positions and potential candidates for them. In the 1970s, Ba- 
ruch Levine, the second president, secured a grant from the 
National Endowment for the Humanities to sponsor a series of 
regional conferences to bring accomplished scholars in a vari- 
ety of areas to universities throughout the land. These events 
yielded both a host of lecture abstracts published in the ays 
Newsletter and a series of five volumes of conference proceed- 
ings edited by S.D. Goitein (Religion in a Religious Age, 1974), 
J. Katz (The Role of Religion in Modern Jewish History, 1974), 
H. Paper (Jewish Languages: Themes and Variation, 1978), F. 
Talmage (Studies in Jewish Folklore, 1980), and J. Dan and F. 
Talmage (Studies in Jewish Mysticism, 1982). 

These various undertakings, primarily performed by suc- 
cessive presidents with the crucial assistance of Charles Ber- 
lin, the third executive secretary (1973-95), propelled the ays 
to the central position it obtained in the academic world. In 
the late 1990s, the title of executive secretary was changed to 
executive director, and the position was successively filled by 
Aaron Katchen (1995-2003) and Rona Sheramy (2003- ). 

Between 1973 and 1984, the ays Newsletter (from 2000, 
AJs Perspectives) published conference abstracts, précis of se- 
lected papers from the annual conferences, and serious re- 
views of scholarly books in Jewish Studies. In 1976, publica- 
tion of a scholarly journal, The ays Review, was inaugurated, 
edited first by Frank Talmage (1976-83). An Ajs website was 
established in the early 21° century. 

The annual conferences developed from modest begin- 
nings in 1969 and continued to expand in attendance and 
content throughout the next three and a half decades. By the 
mid-1980s a separate Conference Program was published; in 
2004, the conference met for two and a half days, and offered 
more than 120 different panels, sessions, and other events of 
scholarly interest. The venue of the early conferences was not 
fixed; from the mid-1970s to the mid-1990s it convened at the 
Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston, before moving to other larger 
Boston locations. Beginning in 1999, the ays began scheduling 
the annual conference in other cities, as well, including Wash- 
ington, D.c., Chicago, Los Angeles, and San Diego. 

Special interests sessions focusing on specific aspects of 
Jewish Studies were introduced by 1979. The most enduring of 
these has been the Women’s Caucus, founded independently 
of Ajs in 1986. The Caucus, which is now affiliated with ays 
and open to all ays members, sponsors a breakfast meeting 
at each year’s conference, co-sponsors an academic session at 
each conference, and has prepared a syllabus collection and 
directories of its members to further academic and profes- 
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sional networking. While the first conference in 1969 was at- 
tended by only one female scholar, by the 1990s over one-third 
of participants were women. 
AJS Review editors have been the following: 
Frank Talmage, 1976-1983, I-VI 
Robert Chazan, 1984-1989, IxX-XIV 
Norman Stillman, 1990-1999, XV-X XIV 
Jay M. Harris, 2000-2004, XXV-XXVIII, 1 
Hillel Kieval and Martin Jaffee, 2004- , XXVIII, 2- 
AJs Executive Secretaries/Directors have been the following: 
Bernard Reisman, 1970-1971 
Michael Fishbane, 1972 
Charles Berlin, 1973-1995 
Aaron Katchen, 1995-2004 
Rona Sheremy, 2004- 
AJs Presidents have been the following: 
Leon Jick, 1969-1971 
Baruch Levine, 1972 
Arnold J. Band, 1973-1975 
Marvin Fox, 1976-1978 
Michael A. Meyer, 1979-1980 
Jane Gerber, 1981-1983 
Nahum Sarna, 1984-1985 
Ruth R. Wisse, 1986-1988 
Robert Chazan, 1989-1991 
Herbert Paper, 1992-1994 
Robert Seltzer, 1995-1997 
David Berger, 1998-2000 
Lawrence Schiffman, 2001-2003 
Judith R. Baskin, 2004- 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.J. Band. “Jewish Studies in American Lib- 
eral Arts Colleges and Universities,’ in: American Jewish Yearbook, 67 
(1966); L. Jick. The Teaching of Judaica in American Universities (1970); 
J. Neusner. The Academic Study of Judaism, 2 vols. (1975; 1977). idem, 
The New Humanities and Academic Disciplines. The Case of Jewish 
Studies (1984); P. Ritterband, Paul and H.S. Wechsler. Jewish Learn- 
ing in American Universities (1994). 


[Arnold J. Band (2"4 ed.)] 


ASSOCIATION OF HOLOCAUST ORGANIZATIONS 
(AHO), organization established in 1985 to serve as an inter- 
national network of organizations and individuals for the ad- 
vancement of Holocaust programming, awareness, education, 
and research. Among its functions and services are annual 
conferences held every June, a winter seminar at the United 
States Holocaust Memorial Museum held every January, a 
listserv for members, a guide to curriculum evaluation, anda 
website (www.ahoinfo.org). There are also regional branches 
which meet independently. The aHo publishes an annual di- 
rectory of its membership which is intended to facilitate the 
aims of the organization. It is distributed, free of charge, to all 
organizations and individuals who can make use of the infor- 
mation which it contains. The 1988 AHO Directory listed 48 
members; the 2005 AHO Directory lists 231 full and affiliate 
members, representing a new type of organization, Holocaust 
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Mod? in, the Yad Vashem Holocaust Museum, the Rabin Me- 
morial Center, and the new Ben-Gurion International Air- 
port in Israel. 

In 1978, Safdie was appointed Ian Woodner Professor 
of Architecture and Urban Design at the Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Design and established his firm’s main office in 
Somerville, Massachusetts. However, he continued to have a 
strong Canadian presence. He designed major Canadian pub- 
lic institutions, including the Vancouver Public Library, the 
Quebec Museum of Civilization, and the National Gallery of 
Canada. Safdie’s institutional, cultural, and educational com- 
missions are also found across the United States, in Israel, and 
around the world, with projects in Singapore, Iran, Senegal, 
India, and the Canadian arctic. Many of his commissions have 
been honored with major national and international awards. 

In addition to his headquarters in Somerville, Safdie 
maintains offices in Toronto and Jerusalem. In 1986 Safdie was 
made an Officer of the Order of Canada. He is the brother of 
the artist Sylvia *Safdie. 

[Aliza Craimer (24 ed.)] 


SAFDIE, SYLVIA (1942- ), artist. The daughter of Leon and 
Rachel (Essen) Safdie, Sylvia Safdie was born in Aley (‘Aleih), 
near *Beirut, Lebanon, into an artistic and literary family. Her 
brother Moshe *Safdie (1938—_) is a renowned architect. Her 
brother GABRIEL SAFDIE (1940- ) is a poet and teacher of 
literature. Sylvia Safdie spent her early years in Haifa but im- 
migrated to Montreal with her family in 1953. After graduating 
from Concordia University in Fine Arts, Safdie earned a na- 
tional and international reputation as a visual and conceptual 
artist, with numerous solo and group shows to her credit. She 
employed a wide variety of media, from traditional drawing, 
painting, and sculpture to inventories of found objects, instal- 
lation art, and video. Her work is in permanent collections in 
Canada, Brazil, Denmark, Switzerland, and the United States. 
With her trip to Israel in 1978, when she visited desert areas as 
well as older parts of Haifa, Jaffa, and Jerusalem, Safdie’s art 
embraced her Israeli roots. Other significant art trips took her 
to Morocco in 1981, Mexico in 1985, and more recently to In- 
dia. Her pieces are usually developed in specific series, some- 
times over many years, often carrying simple Hebrew words 
as titles: Beer (well), Ever (other side), Glimot (cloaks), Keren 
(light ray), Kever (grave), Lehav (eternal flame), Sefer (book), 
Tzel (shadow), Zakhor (memory). Other series titles include: 
Bronze/Stone, Earth Marks, Earth Notes, Conjunctions, Feet, 
Head, Journals, Notations, Source, Steel/Stone, Threshhold. 
Safdie seems to find her strongest inspiration in natural or- 
ganic forms, including the human figure, and in cultural ar- 
tifacts. One of her most interesting pieces is Earth (1977), an 
ongoing collection and installation of small vessels filled with 
earth of various colors and textures collected from some 500 
places around the world. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.D. Campbell, Sylvia Safdie (1987); A. La- 
marre, “Sylvia Safdie,” in: Parachute, 62 (April-June 1991), 37-393 
(1995); R. Daskalova, “Mindful Movement: Rossitza Daskalova Con- 
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templates the Work of Sylvia Safdie,” in: C: International Contempo- 
rary Art, 66 (Summer 2000), 22-26; G. Wajcman, Autres Territoires/ 
Other Places (2000); I. Zantovska Murray and S. Reid, Sylvia Safdie: 
The Inventories of Invention (2003). 


[Bernard Katz (2"4 ed.)] 


SAFED (Heb. 53), principal town of Upper Galilee, situated 
on a mountain 2,780 ft. (850 m.) high, 30 mi. (48 km.) east 
of Acre, 25 mi. (40 km.) north of Tiberias. Not mentioned 
in the Bible, Safed has sometimes been identified with Sepph 
(Gr. Xer@), the city fortified by Josephus in the Upper Gali- 
lee at the time of an expected Roman attack in 66 C.E. (Wars, 
2:573); the name is missing in a parallel list (Life, 187-8). In 
the Jerusalem Talmud (RH 2:1, 58a) Safed is mentioned as one 
of the mountaintop points from which fire signals were given 
to announce the New Moon and festivals during the Second 
Temple period. Two liturgical poems for the Ninth of Av by 
Eleazar *Kallir, Eikhah Yashevah and Zekhor Eikhah, refer to 
Safed as a place where priestly families (Jakim and Pashhur) 
settled after the destruction of the Temple. The name is re- 
peated in the various kerovot (hymns recited before the Ami- 
dah) by poets who wrote in the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
centuries. 

Between the talmudic period and the Crusades the his- 
tory of Safed is not known. The town reappears in 1140 under 
the name Saphet, a “fortress of very great strength between 
Acre and the Sea of Galilee” built by King Fulk of Anjou. 
Amalric 1, the king of Jerusalem, handed it over in 1168 to 
the Knights Templar. Twenty years later, after his victory at 
Hittin, *Saladin took Safed (December 1188). His succes- 
sors, the *Ayyubids, ordered the dismantling of the fortress 
in 1220; however, in 1240 Safed was recaptured and rebuilt by 
the Knights Templar. In 1266 it passed from the crusaders to 
the Mamluk sultan Baybars, who continued to strengthen its 
fortifications. In Safed, the *Mamluks established the head- 
quarters of a “Mamlakah,” a province which extended over 
Galilee and the Lebanon. 

Jewish settlement in Safed is attested by genizah docu- 
ments from the first half of the 11 century. However, Benja- 
min of Tudela, who visited the city in 1170/71, stated that no 
Jews lived there. Fifty years later the settlement was revived 
under Mamluk protection; R. Zadok, head of an academy of 
the gaon Jacob, was its most prominent member. *Genizah 
documents confirm that there was a community at Safed in 
the 13" century; it continued to exist in the time of R. *Estori 
ha-Parhi (early 14» century). In 1481 the Jewish community of 
Safed and of the villages in its vicinity numbered 300 families; 
it flourished under the protection of the Mamluk governors. 
Toward the end of Mamluk rule the community was greatly 
strengthened by an influx of refugees from Spain (1492). In 
1495 the Jews of Safed were reported as trading in spices, 
cheese, oil, vegetables, and fruits. The Sephardi element fur- 
ther increased after the Ottoman conquest in 1516. In 1522 R. 
Moses *Basola found 300 Jewish families in Safed, composed 
of Sephardim, Moriscos, and Jews from the Maghreb. Later, 
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three groups emerged among the Jews of Safed: Sephardim, 
Ashkenazim, and Italians. Among the prominent leaders of 
the community in the 16'* century was R. Jacob (1) *Berab, 
who tried to reestablish the Sanhedrin and renew rabbinical 
ordination (*semikhah). Other prominent rabbis included R. 
Joseph *Caro, the author of the Shulhan Arukh, and his con- 
temporary R. Moses *Trani. The leading kabbalist R. Isaac 
*Luria lived in Safed and his important disciple R. Hayyim 
*Vital resided there for some time. In the 16 century Safed 
was the center of Jewish mysticism (see *Kabbalah). The 
spiritual flowering of the town was accompanied by material 
prosperity. The newcomers established looms, whose prod- 
ucts competed with those of *Venice. In addition the Jews of 
Safed traded in the local produce of Galilee: oil, honey, silk, 
and spices. They also received both Jewish and gentile pil- 
grims in their homes. 

Turkish statistics of 1548 show Safed as the center of 
a district of 282 villages. Approximately 1,900 families of 
taxpayers lived in the town (716 of them Jewish), as well as 
251 single taxpayers (only 56 of them Jewish). In 1563 the 
brothers Ashkenazi set up the first printing press in the town 
(see below); it was not only the first one in Erez Israel but also 
the first in the Orient. The Jews of Safed had eight synagogues; 
they numbered their town among the Four Sacred Cities 
of the Holy Land, calling it also Beth-El. In addition to 
the Jewish community, Samaritans also lived there during 
the 16" century. With the gradual decline in the quality of 
Turkish rule in the 17"* century, the prosperity of the Jew- 
ish community also began to drop off. The material decline 
did not immediately influence the spiritual level of the com- 
munity. In spite of high taxes and 1,200 poor living on char- 
ity, there were 300 rabbinical scholars, 18 schools, 21 syna- 
gogues anda large yeshivah with 100 pupils, and 20 teachers at 
the beginning of the 17" century. The Jewish community at 
that time split into four congregations: Ashkenazim, Portu- 
guese Jews, Provencal Jews, and Italians. Toward the end of 
the 17" century the community declined rapidly — in 1695/96 
only 20 Jews paid the poll tax. An epidemic decimated the 
community in 1747 and an earthquake in 1759 killed 2,000, 
among them 190 Jews. After the disaster the survivors began 
to leave the town; by 1764 there were only 50 Sephardi fami- 
lies in Safed. 

Toward the end of the 18 century the establishment of a 
more stable government in Galilee (first by the sheikh Dhahir 
al Omar and then by Jazzr Pasha) led to an improvement in 
the position of the community. Moreover, immigration was 
renewed, with settlers coming from East European countries. 
In 1778 over 300 Hasidim, disciples of R. *Israel b. Eliezer 
Baal Shem Toy, settled in Safed; they were led by R. *Mena- 
hem Mendel of Vitebsk. The disciples of Elijah, the Gaon of 
Vilna, who were opponents of the Hasidim, came in 1810, led 
by R. *Israel b. Samuel of Shklov. Renewed warfare between 
the Bedouins, and epidemics in 1812-14, caused an exodus of 
Jews, mainly to Jerusalem and the villages in Galilee. 

[Michael Avi- Yonah] 
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Modern Period 

Under the benevolent rule of *Ibrahim Pasha (1831-40) the 
town at first progressed and became Galilee’s commercial cen- 
ter, but toward the end of his rule it suffered from the strife 
between Arabs and Druzes and the Arab revolt against Ibra- 
him Pasha. It was particularly stricken in a violent earthquake 
(1837) which destroyed most of its houses and reportedly 
caused the death of 5,000 persons, 4,000 of whom were Jews. 
Many of the surviving rabbinical scholars went to Hebron. 
The Hebrew printing press of Israel *Bak, which had been 
founded in 1831, was transferred after the earthquake to Kefar 
Jarmaq (Mount Meron) and later to *Jerusalem (see below). 
The Jewish community, which in 1839 had dwindled to 1,500 
persons, further decreased to a mere 400 in 1845. However, 
the country’s administration stabilized under the Turkish 
sultan ‘Abdul Majid and Safed’s situation improved. The for- 
mer Jewish inhabitants returned and new immigrants settled, 
bringing the Jewish community to 2,100 persons in 1856, and 
to 6,620 in 1895 (comprising 4,500 Ashkenazim and 2,120 Se- 
phardim), who then constituted the majority of a total popu- 
lation of 12,820. The Jewish community increased further to 
8,000 persons in 1908, and to 11,000 (out of a total popula- 
tion of 25,000) in 1913. 

At the end of the 19 century Rabbi M. Taubenhaus 
founded a weaving shop at Safed to provide employment for 
Jewish workers, and opened a soup kitchen for the poor. The 
first Jewish kindergarten was opened on his initiative in 1906 
with the support of B’nai B'rith; in 1910 it was enlarged to 
become a modern elementary school. The initiative for the 
changeover to productive work in this community influenced 
groups of Jews from Safed to attempt agricultural settlement 
at Gei Oni (later *Rosh Pinnah) and at Benei Yehudah on the 
Golan. Workshops, mostly for local consumption (e.g., bak- 
eries), were opened in the Jewish quarter, but the majority 
of the community remained dependent on *halukkah from 
abroad. In World War 1 the Safed community was cut off from 
its sources of support in Europe, and its Jewish population was 
decimated by hunger and disease. The city’s Arab population, 
whose economy was based on trade, commerce, and auxiliary 
farming, was less affected. On Sept. 28, 1918, the town was 
occupied by the British forces under Allenby. In 1922 Safed’s 
population of 8,760 was composed of 5,431 Muslims, 2,986 
Jews, and 343 Christians. While good relations between Arabs 
and Jews had previously been the rule, the Arab population, 
instigated by the nationalists, assaulted the Jewish quarter in 
the 1929 riots and killed several of the inhabitants. By 1935 the 
number of Jews decreased to 2,475, and their percentage in 
the total population fell to 27%. It shrank further in the 1930s 
and 1940s when local educational and economic opportuni- 
ties for the community’s youth were limited. In Israel’s *War 
of Independence (1948), less than 2,000 of the 12,000 inhab- 
itants were Jews, living in the narrow quarter on the north- 
ern and northwestern slope of Safed Hill. When the British 
evacuated the town they permitted Arab forces (estimated 
at 4,000-4,500 men, including detachments of the Iraqi and 
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Lebanese armies) to occupy the two large police buildings in 
key positions, thereby sealing off the Jewish quarter. On May 1, 
1948, a *Palmah force advanced from positions on Mount Ca- 
naan and *Biriyyah, occupied the Arab villages of Biriyyah and 
Ein Zeitun, and from there entered the Jewish quarter by hid- 
den paths, bringing the number of its defenders from about 60 
to 222. On May 10-11, 1948, the defenders launched attacks on 
the Arab positions and captured them as well as the Mezudah 
(“fortress”) on top of Safed Hill. The entire Arab population 
and armed forces fled. Safed became a Jewish town. 

After 1948 mainly new immigrants from different coun- 
tries settled in Safed. Its population numbered 7,900 in 1953 
and 13,100 in 1970. The town’s economy was based princi- 
pally on branches of tourism, recreation, and industry. Some 
of the hotels operated mainly in the summer months. The 
dry mountain air in summer is noted for its curative quality 
for respiratory ailments. The hotels were situated both in the 
town proper and on Mt. Canaan (3,000 ft., 920m., above sea 
level). A regional hospital with 500 beds was built in 1970. In- 
dustry included metal factories (for sewing machines), textile 
weaving and apparel, food products (notably instant coffee), 
tobacco, and diamond polishing. 

In 2002 the population of Safed was 26,400, occupying an 
area of 15 sq. mi. (40 sq. km.). Residents were employed in in- 
dustry, services, and commerce. The picturesque artists’ quar- 
ter, where scores of painters and sculptors live permanently 
or seasonally, continued to constitute a tourist attraction. In 
addition to the individual artists’ galleries there was a com- 
munal exhibit in the quarter. There were also Bible and Kab- 
balah museums and a flourishing baalei teshuvah community 
as well as thousands of Russian and Ethiopian immigrants. Ev- 
ery summer the city hosts a klezmer festival and pilgrims flock 
to the graves of Jewish saints on the outskirts of the city, the 
most famous being the grave of R. *Simeon Bar Yohai, where 
tens of thousands congregate on *Lag ba-Omer. 


{Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.) 


Historic Buildings and Archaeological Restorations 
Safed still contains six old synagogues, including the famous 
Ari synagogue (of R. Isaac Luria) dating from the 16" century, 
which belongs to the Sephardi community and consists of two 
vaulted rooms with a courtyard. Another synagogue of Luria 
belongs to the Ashkenazim and was renewed after the earth- 
quake of 1837. Other famous synagogues are named after R. 
Yose ha-Bannai, R. Joseph *Caro, and R. Isaac *Aboab. 
Muslim rule in Safed has left numerous monuments, 
mostly of the Mamluks. These include: the so-called Zawiyat 
Banat Hamid (built in 1372 with additions in 1449); the Red 
Mosque (el-Jami? el-Ahmar; built in 1275-76); the Jami el- 
Jukandar (named after a Mamluk ruler of 1309-11, though 
the building actually is from a later date); the “Cave of the 
Daughters of Jacob” (Magharat Bani Ya‘qub) and its adjoin- 
ing mosque (both repaired in 1412); and the Main Mosque 
(Jami’ as-Siiq) of 1901 and another of 1913. Excavations were 
started under Israeli auspices in the citadel by M. Dothan in 
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1950 on behalf of the Department of Antiquities. Crusader 
and Mamluk walls and foundations were uncovered (most 
of the walls visible above the surface had been dismantled by 
the Arabs) as were a complicated system of wells and chan- 


nels underground. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


Hebrew Printing 

In 1573 the well-known Hebrew printer Eliezer b. Isaac Ash- 
kenazi and his son, Isaac of Prague, left Lublin for Erez Israel, 
taking with them their printing tools, type, and decorations. 
After three years in *Constantinople, where they printed some 
books, they proceeded to Safed. There they set up as printers 
in partnership with Abraham b. Isaac Ashkenazi, a resident 
of Safed who provided the funds necessary for the enterprise. 
Between 1577 and 1580 they issued three books. Then Abraham 
left for *Yemen as an emissary of the Tiberias yeshivah, selling 
his books at the same time. In 1587 Eliezer printed three more 
books; like the first three, they were all by Safed authors. 

In 1832 the printer Israel Bak of Berdichev settled in Safed 
and issued four books up to 1834, the year the community was 
pillaged by Arab villagers. In 1836 printing was resumed with 
the publication of Peat ha-Shulhan by Israel of Shklov. As a 
result of the earthquake of 1837 Bak went on to Jerusalem. 
Between 1863 and 1866 Dober b. Samuel Kara, of Skole (Gali- 
cia), printed some eight books in Safed. Ten years later Abra- 
ham Zevi Spiegelmann and his partners began printing, but 
only three works are known to have appeared up to 1885. In 
1913 Barukh Barzel and his partners opened a Hebrew press 
called “Defus ha-Galil,” with some 20 books being printed up 
to 1926. This press served Hebrew writers who found refuge 
in Safed during World War 1. Later, A. Friedmann took over 
the press, which printed the Haganah paper Kol Zefat during 
the War of Independence. 

[Avraham Yaari] 
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SAFFRON (Heb. 0379, karkom), the Crocus sativus; an aro- 
matic golden dye was extracted from the stigmas of its golden 
blossoms. It was also dried and used for flavoring foods. In the 
Bible karkom is mentioned once among the various spices that 
grew in the imaginary spice garden to which the charms of the 
beloved are compared (Song 4:14). Most of them are enumer- 
ated in an early baraita as ingredients of the incense used in 
the Temple (Ker. 6a; v. Pittum ha-Ketoret). Since both passages 
refer to tropical spices brought from distant lands, Immanuel 
Loew was of the opinion that the karkom is a tropical incense 
plant, the Curcuma longa, called by the ancients “Indian saf- 
fron,’ Crocus indicus. This belongs to the family of Zingib- 
eraceae from whose rhizome a golden yellow material called 
Curcumin is extracted and used for dyeing and flavoring food, 
as well as for dyeing clothes. This identification is doubtful, 
however, because the substance is not especially aromatic, nor 
is there any reason to doubt the traditional explanation that 
biblical karkom is indeed identical with saffron (Sanskrit kur- 
kuma, Gr. and Lat. krokos). It is a tuber which apparently origi- 
nated in the mountains of the Caspian Sea region. Its name in 
Aramaic and Arabic is zafrana, from which the word saffron 
is derived. During the mishnaic and talmudic period saffron 
was widely used in Erez Israel and Babylon. It was planted in 
fields, and a “field full of saffron” was considered very precious. 
According to tradition, Joshua the son of Nun had already 
made regulations with regard to this plant (BK 81a). The verb 
nitkarkem (i.e., “turned yellow,’ pale) derives from the yellow 
color of the karkom (Gen. R. 99:9 et al.). In the Talmud, Ab- 
baye describes the structure of the stigma from which the saf- 
fron was extracted (Nid. 20a). In medieval times saffron was 
a valuable commodity and Jews traded extensively in it. Since 
some adulterated saffron by adding fibers of horse meat to it, 
Solomon b. Abraham *Adret of Barcelona in the 13" century 
forbade its use in food. The yellow *badge the Jews were com- 
pelled to wear - according to the first papal decree instituting 
it - had to be dyed with saffron (see Singermann in bibl.). The 
importance of saffron has diminished, although Oriental Jews 
occasionally use it to color and flavor their food. It is hardly 
grown at all in Israel. Seven species of crocus, some with very 
beautiful flowers, grow wild in Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Singermann, Ueber Juden-Abzeichen (1915); 
Loew, Flora, 2 (1924), 7-25; H.N. and A.L. Moldenke, Plants of the 
Bible (1952), index; J. Feliks, Olam ha-Zomeah ha-Mikra’i (19687), 


249-51. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


SAFI, formerly Asfi, Atlantic seaport, provincial capital, and 
province, Tansift region, western *Morocco. It was originally 
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settled by the Canaanites and absorbed such groups as the 
Carthaginians, who named the city Asfi, Romans, Jews who 
arrived from Palestine, Goths, and, after 640 C.E£., the invad- 
ing Arab Muslims. The Portuguese conquered and occupied 
Safi at the beginning of the 16"* century and held on to it until 
1541, building a citadel around it. Since then Safi was domi- 
nated by the Sharifian dynasties — the Sadis and Alawites. Safi 
became a prosperous port serving as a link between vital com- 
mercial arteries for parts of southern and western Morocco, 
and as the port for the export goods of important inland cit- 
ies like *Marrakesh. The city’s prosperity reached its zenith 
in the first half of the 17" century. Nevertheless, this port is 
still blessed to this day with burgeoning textile and chemical 
(phosphate-based) industries. It also conducts major fishing 
and sardine canning activities. 

Safi’s Jewish community maintained vital trade relations 
with Majorca and Portugal during the 14 and 15" centuries. 
Its Jews were entrusted with overseeing business affairs in the 
trade conduits between Morocco, Portugal, and Guinea. Nu- 
merous exiles (megorashim) from the Iberian Peninsula set- 
tled there in 1492 and 1497. Even though Portugal expelled its 
Jews, in Safi and other parts of Morocco, the occupiers - the 
Portuguese - collaborated with the expellees — the Jewish ref- 
ugees — in commercial activity. 

Under the rule of the Portuguese, the Jews were assured 
that they would neither be exiled from Safi nor be compelled 
to accept Christianity. The Portuguese monarchy elevated 
a number of Jews to prominence, such as interpreters, offi- 
cials, counselors, and trade negotiators. After the retreat of 
Portugal and the ascendance of the *Sadis (the 1540s), the 
position of the Jews improved markedly. Moreover, with 
the penetration of British trade and political influence into 
Moroccan towns along the Atlantic coast, among them Es- 
saouira (*Mogador) and Safi, beginning in the 17" century, 
the port of Safi was often leased to Jewish merchants, who 
gradually cultivated a monopoly of the commercial transac- 
tions with Europe and the Americas. Among the noted Jewish 
families engaged in trade were the *Palaches, Xéres, Corcos, 
and *Chriqui-Delevante. 

On the eve of World War 1 there were approximately 
2,500 Jews in Safi out of no more than 25,000 inhabitants. The 
community managed to remain large (over 3,600 in 1936 and 
4,500 in 1951) throughout the French protectorate era. After 
Moroccan independence in 1956, its numbers dwindled to 
1,434 in 1960 and fewer than 700 in 1968. This was attributed to 
migration to parts of Europe, Canada, and aliyah to Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Corcos, “Safi,” in: Sefunot, 10 (1964); H.Z. 
Hirschberg, A History of the Jews in North Africa, 1-2 (1974); M.M. 
Laskier, The Alliance Israélite Universelle and the Jewish Communi- 
ties of Morocco 1862-1962 (1983); J.-L. Miége, Le Maroc et l'Europe 
1830-1894, 1-4 (1961-63); J.M. Toledano, Ner ha-Maarav (1911). 

[Michael M. Laskier (24 ed.)] 


SAFIRE, WILLIAM (1929-_), columnist. Born in New York, 
he studied at Syracuse University but left after only two years, 
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in 1949. His first job was as a researcher for Tex McCracy, who 
had a gossip column in the New York Herald Tribune. After 
serving as a correspondent in Europe and the Middle East for 
wNBC radio and TV, he joined the U.S. Army in 1952, working 
for the Armed Forces Radio Network for the next two years. 

On leaving the service, Safire returned to New York, 
where he worked for Tex McCracy’s public relations firm 
and helped to produce McCracy’s syndicated radio show. In 
1959 Safire opened his own public relations firm and traveled 
to Moscow that year for the American National Exhibition. 
While there, he met Vice President Richard Nixon and helped 
to set up the famous “kitchen debate” between Nixon and So- 
viet Premier Nikita Khrushchev, in which each leader argued 
the merits of his country’s particular system of government. 

During the 1960 presidential campaign, Safire was in 
charge of special projects for the Nixon-Lodge candidacy and 
wrote much of the campaign literature. In 1961 he established 
Safire Public Relations Inc., which handled the campaigns of 
a number of New York Republican leaders, including Nelson 
Rockefeller, Jacob Javits, and John Lindsay. His first two books 
appeared during this period, The Relations Explosion (1963) 
and Plunging into Politics (1964). 

From 1965 on Safire was immersed in Richard Nixon’s 
campaign for the presidency. He ghostwrote Nixon's syndi- 
cated column and, in 1968, authored Nixon’s election victory 
speech. His third book appeared that year entitled The New 
Language of Politics. As a special assistant to President Nixon, 
Safire wrote major speeches for the president on the Vietnam 
War and economic policies. On loan to Spiro Agnew in 1972, 
Safire coined the oft-quoted alliterative phrases “nattering na- 
bobs of negativism” and “hopeless hysterical hypochondriacs 
of history.’ His articles for the New York Times and Washington 
Post during the campaign ultimately led to the invitation for 
him to write a regular column in the New York Times, which 
he began in 1974. 

Safire wrote his White House memoirs in a non-fiction 
volume entitled Before the Fall (1975) and in a political novel, 
Full Disclosure (1977). He combined the talents of columnist 
and investigative reporter when in 1977 he broke the story on 
the financial affairs of Bert Lance, President Jimmy Carter’s 
special assistant and key fundraiser. That investigation led 
to Safire’s winning a Pulitzer Prize in 1978 for “distinguished 
commentary.” 

In 1979 he began a regular Sunday column in The New 
York Times Magazine entitled “On Language,’ which focuses 
on grammar, usage, and etymology. 

An avowed “hawk” on foreign policy, Safire also strongly 
supported Israel. He especially championed the government 
of Menachem Begin and Begin’s bombing of the nuclear re- 
actor in Iraq. 

His other books include On Language (1980), Safire’s 
Washington (1980), Leadership (1991), Fumblerulers (1991), 
Safire’s New Political Dictionary (1993), The First Dissident: 
The Book of Job in Today’s Politics (1992), No Uncertain Terms 
(2003), and the novels Freedom (1987), Sleeper Spy (1995), and 
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Scandalmonger (2000). He also edited Good Advice (with L. 
Safire, 1993) and Lend Me Your Ears: Great Speeches in His- 
tory (1997). 
Safire’s grandfather was the publisher of one of New 
York's daily Yiddish newspapers. 
[David Geffen / Ruth Beloff (2"¢ ed.)] 


SAFRA (first half of fourth century c.£.), Babylonian amora. 
In Babylon, Safra studied under *Abba (Pes. 51b). He paid sev- 
eral visits to Erez Israel but never received permission to teach 
there. His decisions are not quoted in Palestinian sources, al- 
though he is known to have discussed halakhah with such 
Palestinian authorities as *Abbahu (Av. Zar. 4a; Git. 29b). As 
a result he transmitted to Babylon some of the early traditions 
followed in Erez Israel (Kid. 30a). *Abbaye states that Safra’s 
reports were often quoted in the Babylonian academies (MK 
25a), and Safra also asked Zerika specific questions on Ab- 
baye’s behalf (Hul. 110b). Among his Babylonian colleagues 
were *Hanina b. Papa (Git. 29b) and Huna b. Hanina (Shab. 
124a). Like most Babylonian scholars, Safra was more versed 
in the halakhah than in aggadah. On one occasion, when the 
authorities of Caesarea doubted Safra’s right to exemption 
from the payment of tax (a concession to scholars), Abbahu 
pointed out “He is a scholar of the Talmud, not of the Bible” 
(Av. Zar. 4a). 

Safra was a businessman (BB 144a), a partner of *Issur 
Giora (BM 31b), and his business honesty was legendary (Mak. 
24a). It is related that once, while praying, he was approached 
by a prospective buyer for his ass. The buyer, interpreting Saf- 
ras refusal to interrupt his prayers as a sign of disapproval of 
the price offered, successively raised his bids. However, when 
Safra had completed his prayers, he insisted on taking the 
price first offered (She’iltot, Parshat Va- Yehi, ed. Minsky, 252). 
He was also highly praised for his piety and modesty (Pes. 
113a—-b), and for his courtesy toward his colleagues (Suk. 39a; 
cf. Hul. 94b). Little is known of Safra’s private life. His wife 
died soon after their marriage, and he never remarried (Pes. 
113a). His brother Dimi was also a scholar. When Safra died, 
in Pumbedita, Abbaye instructed his pupils to accord him the 
highest honors due to a deceased scholar (Mx 25a). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 966-9. 


SAFRA, family of bankers. The family’s roots in banking go 
back to the early 19" century, in *Aleppo, Syria. From there 
the Safra family financed trade and exchanged currencies 
from several different countries in Asia, Europe, and Africa, 
as well as precious metals such as silver and gold. In the mid- 
19'" century, the family founded Safra Fréres et Cie, the first 
bank bearing the family’s name. The reputation acquired by 
the bank enabled its expansion to Istanbul, Alexandria, and 
Beirut, and in the 20" century also to Europe and America. 
In the early 20 century, JACOB SAFRA (1891-1963) 
founded the Jacob Safra Bank in *Beirut. He laid the foun- 
dation for modern banking based on improved communica- 
tion and the growing demand for trade between the Middle 
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East and North America. In 1951 the Safra family moved be- 
yond the Middle East, first to Italy and then, in 1952, to Bra- 
zil. Since then the family banking business has expanded to 
Europe, the United States, and throughout selected markets 
in Latin America. 

Under the direction of Jacob’s sons — ELIE (1922—_ ), ED- 
MOND (1932-1999), MOISE, and JOSEPH (1938— _) — the Safra’s 
business expanded. Edmond and Joseph focused primarily on 
furthering the family’s prominence in banking worldwide, 
particularly private banking. 

Edmond Safra founded with his father the Trade Devel- 
opment Bank in 1956, which was sold to American Express in 
1983. In 1966, Edmond founded the Republic National Bank 
of New York, which became one of the most respected banks 
worldwide. In 1988, he established Safra Republic Holdings 
s.A., a wealth management firm catering to the European mar- 
ketplace. Both companies were sold to HsBC in 1999. 

Joseph built the Safra Brazilian banking and investment 
businesses, the most prominent of which were Banco Safra 
Brazil in 1957; Safra National Bank of New York in 1980; 
Banque Safra Luxembourg in 1985; Banque Jacob Safra Suisse 
in 2000. Among other successful global investments are Ara- 
cruz in 1985 (pulp factory) and Cellcom Israel (cellular phone 
company) in 1994, which was sold in 2005. 

The Safra family is distinguished for its prolific philan- 
thropy and is particularly generous to Jewish causes. They 
have undertaken numerous donations to hospitals, schools, 
universities, and synagogues throughout the world. 


[Rachel Mizrahi (24 ed.)] 


SAFRAI, SHMUEL (1919-2003), scholar in the fields of Jew- 
ish history, Talmud, and Bible. Safrai was born in Warsaw and 
arrived in Palestine with his parents in 1922. From 1931 to 1939 
he studied at the Merkaz ha-Rav Yeshivah, being ordained 
there as a rabbi at the age of 20. In 1952 and 1957 he received 
his M.A. and Ph.D. degrees from The Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem, becoming a professor there in 1978. With his col- 
leagues David *Flusser and Robert Lindsey, he founded the 
Jerusalem School of Synoptic Research, dedicated to the his- 
torical, linguistic, and critical study of the synoptic gospels. 
He was also a frequent contributor to Jerusalem Perspective 
magazine. Safrai received the Jerusalem Prize in 1986 and the 
Israel Prize in 2002 for “his great expertise in the Mishnah and 
Talmud, in Greek and Latin sources, and in the formation of 
nascent Christianity.” He wrote over 80 articles and 12 books, 
including Pilgrimage in the Period of the Second Temple and 
Rabbi Akiva ben Yosef: His Life and Teachings. 

[Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 


SAFRAN, ALEXANDER (1910-2006), rabbi. Born in Bacau, 
Romania, he was elected chief rabbi of Romania in 1940, 
thereby becoming the only representative of the Jewish com- 
munity in the Romanian Senate. The Fascist government made 
Safran their first Jewish hostage, but this did not prevent him 
from making his home the center of the Jewish underground 
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movement. He repeatedly intervened with Romanian govern- 
ment officials, the Church, diplomatic representatives of neu- 
tral countries, and other international bodies to alleviate anti- 
Jewish measures and in 1942 was able to bring pressure on the 
government to resist the Nazi demand that the Romanian Jews 
be deported. On the advent of Communism in 1948, he moved 
to Switzerland and was appointed chief rabbi of Geneva and 
lecturer in Jewish thought at Geneva University. Safran was 
active in many international Jewish organizations and wrote 
books on Jewish subjects. 


SAFRAN, BEZALEL ZE’EV (1866-1930), Romanian rabbi. 
Safran studied under his grandfather Hanoch Henikh Safran 
of Pomeran, Galicia, Isaac Aaron Ittinga of Lemberg and Jacob 
Wiedenfeld of Grimailov. He served as rabbi of the Romanian 
towns of Secueni from 1887, and of Stefanesti from 1899. From 
1905 until his death he was rabbi of the Romanian oil town 
Bacau and district. He was regarded as the most important 
halakhic authority in Romania and virtually every Romanian 
rabbi addressed problems to him. In his responsa he discusses 
topical problems, such as mixed dancing at weddings, and the 
heating of food in an electric oven activated on the Sabbath 
by a time switch. In his responsa he makes wide use of the 
Jerusalem Talmud, which was generally ignored as a source by 
the authors of responsa. J.J. Weinberg described him as “one 
of the most erudite scholars of our generation,’ and “a living 
library of the vast rabbinic literature.” 

He wrote Responsa Rabaz on the Shulhan Arukh Orah 
Hayyim and Yoreh Deah (1930), and on Even ha-Ezer (1962); 
Yalkut ha-Hinnukhi, responsa on aggadic matters - an ap- 
pendix to Part 1 of the Responsa Rabaz; Doresh le-Ziyyon, on 
the religious duty of settling in Erez Israel (about which he 
expresses enthusiasm), also included in the Minhat Azkarah 
(1933), which contains his biography, and letters appraising 
his Responsa Rabaz; and Yevakkesh Daat, glosses and notes 
to the Sheelot u-Teshuvot Maharsham of Shalom Mordecai of 
Brzeziny. Yevakkesh Daat was originally lost but was recovered 
among the various works saved from the Holocaust. 

Safran left a ramified family, many of whom served in 
the Romanian rabbinate and were later dispersed through- 
out the world. They included Hanoch Henikh Safran, rabbi 
of Bucharest and publisher of his books; Dr. Alexander *Saf- 
ran, chief rabbi of Romania and then rabbi of Geneva; Dr. 
Joseph Safran, chief rabbi of Jassy; and Dr. Menahem Safran, 
rabbi of Ploesti. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.J. Weinberg, in: Ozar ha-Hayyim, 8 (1932), 
173-5; idem, in: Kibbuzei Efrayim, 11 (1932), 19f.; H.H. Safran, Minhat 
Azkarah (1933); A. Stern, Melizei Esh al Hodshei Kislev... Adar (1962), 
32 no. 103; L. Jung (ed.), Men of the Spirit (1969), 437-55. 

[Itzhak Alfassi] 


SAFRAN, JOSEPH (1911-_), rabbi and educator. Safran, the 
son of Rabbi Bezalel Zeev Safran, was born in Bacau, Roma- 
nia. He studied at the Jewish Theological Seminary in Vienna 
where, among his teachers were Samuel *Krauss and A. Aptow- 
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itzer, receiving his rabbinical diploma from the Seminary in 
1936 and his doctorate from the University of Vienna in 1937. 

In 1938 he was appointed chief rabbi of Jassy, Romania, 
where he developed a remarkable educational network which 
strengthened the Jewish educational system of the community, 
especially after the mass pogrom of 1941. 

In 1944 he immigrated to Erez Israel and served as head 
of the Marriage Bureau of the Chief Rabbinate of Tel Aviv un- 
til 1957, when he emigrated to the United States. In the follow- 
ing year he was appointed to the teaching staff at the Yeshiva 
University in New York and then professor of Jewish Educa- 
tion at the Ferkauf Graduate School of Humanities and Social 
Sciences at Yeshiva University. 


SAFRIN, ISAAC JUDAH JEHIEL (1806-1874), hasidic 
leader. Safrin was the son of Alexander Sender (d. 1818), author 
of Zikhron Devarim (1871), who served as rabbi in Zhidachov, 
Zhuravno, and Komarno, and founded the Komarno branch of 
the *Zhidachov dynasty. Isaac Safrin made his living at various 
times as a stonecutter and bookkeeper, renting a tavern in a 
village and collecting tolls. His teachers in Hasidism were his 
father, his uncle Moses of Sambor, his father-in-law Abraham 
Mordecai of Pinczow, and Isaac Eizik of Zhidachov. 

Safrin left a diary, Megillat Setarim (1944), a book of vi- 
sions (hezyonot) similar to Hayyim *Vital’s Sefer ha-Hezyonot 
(1954). It relates dreams, revelations, and his search for “the 
root” of individual souls. In it Safrin hints that he is the 
*Messiah the son of Joseph, using the numerical value of the 
date of his birth 1”0/7N (1806) in a Hebrew letter equation of 
OV j2 mw Meshiah Ben Yosef (“Messiah son of Joseph”), 
though he considered that his soul was the reincarnation of 
Simeon bar *Yohai, Isaac *Luria, and Israel b. Eliezer Baal 
Shem *Tov. Central to his thought was the necessity to bring 
about the restoration of the world order (tikkun olam), consid- 
ering himself as one who would bring about the imminent End 
of Days and the Redemption. Thus his attitude toward Shab- 
bateanism combined both attraction and antagonism. Safrin 
relates in his diary that “from the age of two until I became five 
years old, I had marvelous visions. A holy spirit filled me and 
I spoke words of prophecy... and I indeed saw from one end 
of the world to the other”(Megillat Setarim). He tells about his 
poverty and asceticism; he ate little and slept only two hours 
daily. He maintained the idea of constant devekut (“devotion 
to God”) which is integrated into the pattern of man’s life even 
in acts performed merely for his survival. According to Safrin, 
devekut is a state of constant dialectic tension between the ego 
(Ani) and the divine mystic nothingness (Ayin). While aim- 
ing at self-denial and lack of consciousness, at the same time 
one remains conscious of one’s own identity and self. “Every 
man must be in the aspect of Ayin... and there [in the aspect 
of Ayin] at every moment the aspects of Ayin and Ani become 
one” (Nozer Hesed, 2 (1856)). 

Safrin reaches radical conclusions in his doctrine of the 
sublimation of impure or foreign thoughts (mahashavot zarot). 
The attempt to banish such thoughts entirely from the con- 
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sciousness he considers heresy, being the denial of the pres- 
ence of God at every level of existence. Man is obliged to el- 
evate impure thoughts and abolish the evil that is in them by 
confronting them without utter rejection, despite the possible 
moral danger resulting from this involvement with the sitra 
ahra (“other side”; “evil”; see *Kabbalah). To dismiss impure 
thoughts means putting out the divine spark (nizoz) pres- 
ent in evil. According to this theory, many of the disciples of 
Dov Baer the Maggid of *Mezhirich and other hasidic lead- 
ers were heretics. 

Safrin’s works include Ozar Hayyim (1858), a kabbalist 
commentary on the 613 precepts; Zohar Hai, on the *Zohar 
(pt. 1, 1875; pt. 3, 1881); Nozer Hesed (1856), on Avot, including 
Sefer Adam Yashar, remedies against the plague, according 
to Lurianic Kabbalah; and Shulhan ha-Tahor (ed. A.A. Zis, 
1963-65) on Orah Hayyim of the Shulhan Arukh. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Yashar (Shlikhter), in: Sinai, 53 (1963), 
167-73, 346-9; idem, Beit Komarna (1965); A.A. Zis (ed.), “Shoshe- 
let ha-Kodesh - Toledot Zidachov Komarna; in: Shulhan ha-Tahor, 2 
(1965); idem, in: Sinai, 59 (1966), 283-6; H.J. Berl, Yizhak Eizik mi- 
Komarna (1943); L.H. Grosman, Shem u-Sheerit (1943), 28-30; N. 
Ben-Menahen,, in: Sinai, 54 (1964), 264-76. 


[Esther (Zweig) Liebes] 


SAGALOWITZ, BENJAMIN (1901-1970), journalist and 
historian. Born in Vitebsk, Russia, he graduated in law in Zu- 
rich, Switzerland. He wrote for Jewish and non-Jewish papers 
and from 1938 to 1964 was in charge of the JuNA (Juedische 
Nachrichtenagentur), the news agency of the representative 
body of the Jewish communities, the sic (Schweizerischer Is- 
raelitischer Gemeindebund). 

In July 1942, a German industrialist, Edward Schulte, 
approached Sagalowitz about the Nazi plan to exterminate 
European Jewry. Sagalowitz transmitted this information to 
Gerhard Riegner, the representative of the wyc in Geneva, 
who informed the free world. However, the U.S. delayed the 
official publication for months. 

After 1945 he was a correspondent for the influential 
paper Neue Zuercher Zeitung and reported from the Nurem- 
berg Trials and later Nazi trials, and also from the Eichmann 
trial in Jerusalem. 

He built a comprehensive archive about antisemitism 
and the rise of the Nazi system, but also about Jewish-Chris- 
tian dialog. He was an active Zionist and supporter of Social 
Democracy. He received Swiss citizenship after living 39 years 
in Switzerland. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Picard, Die Schweiz und die Juden 1933-1945 


(1994), 130-35. 
[Rafi Siano (274 ed.)] 


SAGAN, CARL EDWARD (1934-1996), astronomer. Sagan 
was born in New York. He graduated from the University of 
Chicago in 1954, received his doctorate in 1960, and was ap- 
pointed astrophysicist at the Smithsonian Astrophysical Ob- 
servatory in Cambridge, Mass. (1962-68), during which pe- 
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riod he was also assistant professor at Harvard. In 1968 he 
was appointed a member of the faculty of Cornell University, 
where he was David Duncan Professor of Astronomy and 
Space Sciences and Director of the Laboratory for Planetary 
Studies. He played a leading role in the Mariner, Viking and 
Voyager unmanned missions to the planets, and was from 1968 
to 1980 editor-in-chief of Icarus: The International Journal of 
Solar System Studies. Sagan served as chairman of the Division 
for Planetary Sciences of the American Astronomical Society, 
as president of the Planetology Section of the American Geo- 
physical Union, and was responsible for the Pioneer 10 and 11 
and Voyager 1 and 2 interstellar messages. 

He wrote The Atmospheres of Mars and Venus (1961), 
Planets (1966), Intelligent Life in the Universe (1966), Plane- 
tary Exploration (1970), Mars and the Mind of Man (1973), The 
Cosmic Connection (1973), Other Worlds (1975), The Dragons 
of Eden (1977), Murmurs of Earth: The Voyager Interstellar Re- 
cord (1979), Broca’s Brain (1979), and Cosmos (1980). 

Sagan was the recipient of numerous awards, includ- 
ing the NAsA Medals for Exceptional Scientific Achievement 
(1972), and for Distinguished Public Service (1977), the Prix 
Galabert (1973), and the Pulitzer Prize for Literature (1978). 


SAGIS, family originally from Spain who settled in Brusa, 
Turkey. Among its members were: 

(1) JOSEPH SAGISs (d. 1572), an eminent Safed rabbi and 
head of a yeshivah there. According to a tradition, which is 
not accepted, however, he was one of the four rabbis ordained 
by *Jacob Berab 1. In Safed he was the main teacher of Eleazar 
*Azikri in Talmud, and his influence is clearly discernible in 
his works. He was associated with Joseph *Caro and Moses 
*Trani (the Mabit), and his signature appears together with 
theirs on many rulings. In 1570 he founded in Safed an asso- 
ciation of Yirei Adonai ve-Hasidim (“God-fearing pious men” 
who met in the synagogue every Friday to give an account of 
their actions during the week. 

(2) SOLOMON BEN MOSES SAGIS (d. between 1587 and 
1589), Safed rabbi. According to one source he was the son-in- 
law of Isaac *Luria. Among his pupils were Joseph b. Moses 
*Trani, Hiyya *Rofe, and Tovijah b. Abraham ha-Levi, who 
quotes some of his teacher’s novellae in his Hen Tov (Ven- 
ice, 1605). 

(3) JONATHAN SAGIS (16'* century) was one of the im- 
portant pupils of Isaac Luria and an associate of Hayyim Vital. 
His son-in-law was Moses *Galante 1. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore, index; Horodezky, in: Ziyyu- 
nim... le-Zikhrono shel Y.N. Simhoni (1929), 149; Frumkin-Rivlin, 1 
(1929), 107; Rosanes, Togarmah, 3 (1938), 280; Scholem, in: Zion, 
5 (1940), 134, 144f.; Benayahu, in: Sinai, 35 (1954), 60f.; idem, in: 
Aresheth, 2 (1960), 109, 121; idem, in: Sefer Yovel... Y. Baer (1961), 
249; idem, in: Sefunot, 6 (1962), 17, 24f., 28f.; idem, in: Sefer Toledot 


ha-Ari (1967), index. 
[Abraham David] 


SAHAGUN, town in Leon province, N.W. Spain. Jewish set- 
tlement there originated near the monastery, at the begin- 
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ning of the tenth century. Jews filled the roles of purveyors 
and craftsmen for the monastery. Subsequently the Jewish 
quarter was situated in a locality called Santa Cruz. In 1126 the 
town’s 30 Jewish heads of families were handed over by King 
Alfonso *v1i to the jurisdiction of the superior of the mon- 
astery. In 1171, the superior gave the Jews of Sahagun land for 
a cemetery situated in a district of vines outside the town. In 
the 136 century Sahagun was one of the thriving communi- 
ties in the north. In 1255 Alfonso x formulated several of the 
regulations of the Sahagun community, which was granted the 
fuero (charter) of the community of Carrién de los Condes, 
and he made the community dependent for its internal affairs 
on *Burgos, a day’s journey distant. Among other matters, the 
amount of ransom for the killing of a Jew was fixed at a total 
of 500 solidos payable to the head of the monastery, and in 
1268 the king further prescribed a special *oath for the Jews 
of Sahagtn. Few details are known about the Jews of Sahagun 
during the 14" century, but at its close it contained 30 heads 
of families occupied in agriculture and work for the monas- 
tery, around which the life of the town was concentrated. In 
1401 Henry 111 yielded to the request of the community rep- 
resentatives and ordered the head of the monastery to take no 
steps against the community and to respect its rights. Despite 
this, Sahagtin did not escape the impoverishment which be- 
fell the communities of Castile toward the middle of the 15** 
century. The last information available about the Jews of Sa- 
hagun dates from June 7, 1492, a few weeks after the edict of 
expulsion. This is an appeal from the Jews of Sahagun to the 
crown to ensure that debts be reimbursed to them, and that 
they not be imprisoned for nonpayment of debts. Compari- 
son with other communities shows that in Sahagun, too, the 
Christian inhabitants declined to discharge their debts to the 
Jews compelled to leave the kingdom. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, index; Baer, Urkunden, 2 (1936), 
index; J. Rodriguez, in: Archivos Leoneses, 7 (1953), 5-78; F. Cantera, 
Sinagogas espariolas (1955), 271; J. Gonzalez, El Reino de Castilla en la 


época de Alfonso vi1i (1960), 132; Suarez Fernandez, Documentos, in- 
dex; L. Pilar Tello, Los judios de Palencia (1967), docs. 13, 22, 45, 232. 


{Haim Beinart] 


SAHL, MORT (Lyon, Morton Sahl; 1927-_), U.S. comedian 
and satirist. Born in Montreal, Canada, Sahl worked in ex- 
perimental theaters, but his success in a San Francisco night- 
club in 1953 led to engagements in nightclubs throughout the 
US., and on radio and television. He excelled in monologue, 
directing his satire mostly at political figures, appealing to 
young, liberal, well-educated audiences. He prided himself in 
speaking his truth and “offending everyone.” Once close to the 
Kennedys, he fell out of favor with the family when he made 
the new president the target of his wit. With Lenny *Bruce, 
he represented a new kind of stand-up comic, deflating icons 
and attacking sacred cows. In 1966 he opened his own night- 
club in Los Angeles. 

He appeared in the Broadway revue The Next President 
(1958) and in Mort Sahl on Broadway (1987) and Comedy To- 
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night (1994). On screen, he appeared in the films In Love and 
War (1958), All The Young Men (1960), Johnny Cool (1963), 
Doctor, You've Got to Be Kidding (1967), Don’t Make Waves 
(1967), the documentary Lenny Bruce without Tears (1972), 
Nothing Lasts Forever (1984), and the rv documentaries The 
Great Stand-ups (1984), Jonathan Winters: On the Ledge (1987), 
Sam Peckinpah: Man of Iron (1992), and Inside the Playboy 
Mansion (2002). He was the subject of the rv documentary 
Mort Sahl: The Loyal Opposition (1989). Sahl was #40 in the 
film Comedy Central Presents: 100 Greatest Stand-Ups of All 
Time (2004). His book Heartland was published in 1976. 


[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


SAHLAN BEN ABRAHAM (11* cent.), leader of the Iraqi 
community in *Cairo. Sahlan was a member of an ancient 
Egyptian family which originated in the town of *Sunbat. He 
inherited his position from his father Abraham (Barhin in 
Arabic), a spice merchant who had become the leader of the 
Iraqi community. Sahlan was learned, wealthy, and had good 
relations with the government. He maintained a regular cor- 
respondence with the gaon *Solomon b. Judah, the head of the 
*Jerusalem academy, and supported the Jewish population in 
Palestine. In times of misfortune, the Jerusalem gaon appealed 
to him to intervene in favor of the scholars of the academy. 
However, as the community leader of the Jews of Iraqi origin, 
Sahlan recognized the authority of the geonim of Iraq and was 
referred to by the Iraqi title of *alluf. R. *Hai Gaon, as well 
as the exilarch *Hezekiah b. David 11, supported him when a 
controversy broke out within his community in the 1030s. He 
also wrote some religious poems. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mann, Egypt, index; Mann, Texts, index; 
idem, in: Tarbiz, 5 (1934), 277-9; Chapira, in: REJ, 82 (1926), 317- 
31; Assaf, in: Tarbiz, 9 (1936/37), 30-32; Davidson, Ozar, index; H. 
Schirmann, Shirim Hadashim Min ha-Genizah (1965), 75-78. 

[Eliyahu Ashtor] 


SAHL BEN MAZLI’AH HA-KOHEN ABU AL-SURRI 
(second half of the 10" century), *Karaite propagandist and 
author. Sahl ben Mazli’ah was a resident, and possibly a native, 
of Jerusalem, whence he appears to have undertaken periodi- 
cal missionary journeys abroad in search of converts to Kara- 
ism from among the local Rabbanite communities. During one 
such journey, he came into conflict, presumably in Cairo, with 
an influential Rabbanite elder, Jacob ben Samuel, who was a 
zealous follower of *Saadiah Gaon and therefore hostile to- 
ward the Karaites. When he heard of Sahl’s missionary activity 
before Rabbanite audiences, Jacob addressed a letter to him in 
Arabic, accusing him of having come to a peaceful community 
in order to stir up controversy, and then fish in the troubled 
waters in order to obtain converts to his cause. In reply to this 
charge, Sahl indited a series of ten short responsa, followed by 
a long Epistle, both in Hebrew, in which he not only repudi- 
ated Jacob’s accusations, but also appealed over his head to the 
Rabbanite community at large to accept his message. 
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The Hebrew text of Sahl’s Epistle (Sahl himself states that 
“he may write an Ishmaelite (Arabic) version of this Epistle 
so that he who does not know the Jewish (Hebrew) language 
may read it.” It is not known whether he did so, no copy of it 
having been discovered so far.) was edited by a 17'+-century 
Karaite scholar, Elijah b. Baruch “Yerushalmi,’ who added a 
short foreword citing two (originally three?) of the responsa. 
The Epistle is prefaced by a Hebrew poem by Sahl criticizing 
the main Rabbanite doctrines. The work itself appears to be 
a composite of two original works, a polemical blast at Jacob 
ben Samuel personally and a Hebrew version of the standard 
missionary sermon delivered by Sahl, no doubt in Arabic, be- 
fore Rabbanite audiences. The contrasting tone of these two 
components reveals Sahl’s consummate skill as a propagandist: 
when addressing Jacob ben Samuel, his language is harsh and 
his discourse full of angry and contemptuous denunciations; 
when addressing the Rabbanite public, he assumes a humble 
and compassionate pose, commiserating with his audience 
and shrewdly appealing to them to cast off what he charac- 
terizes as the heavy yoke of their rapacious and hypocritical 
leaders, and to go back to the original and pure Mosaic faith, 
meaning of course Karaism. 

The Epistle is of considerable historical value. It is the 
earliest preserved complete specimen of practical Karaite pro- 
paganda, addressed not to the Rabbanite upper class, from 
which Sahl could expect no sympathy, but to the ordinary 
Rabbanite man in the street. It describes a number of popular 
customs and superstitions prevalent at that time among the 
lower classes, as well as some of the reprehensible practices 
indulged in by some representatives of Rabbanite officialdom, 
and it gives some historical details about early Karaite schol- 
ars and their works. Sahl’s statements are obviously not free 
from deliberate exaggeration and bias, however, and must be 
approached with some caution. 

In addition to his Epistle, Sahl also wrote (in Arabic) a 
code of law (Sefer ha-Mitzvot and Sefer Dinim, presumably 
two parts of the same work), of which only the Hebrew in- 
troduction has been published (by A. Harkavy. Meassef Nid- 
dahim, 1, no. 13). A tract against Saadiah, mentioned in the 
Epistle, has not yet been discovered. Fragments of a com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch, in Arabic, are also tentatively as- 
cribed to him. 

The Epistle was published by S. Pinsker, in Likkutei Kad- 
moniyyot, 2 (Vienna, 1860), 24-43; an abridged English trans- 
lation appears in L. Nemoy, Karaite Anthology (New Haven, 
1952), 109-22, 349-52. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Poznaniski, Karaite Literary Opponents of 
Saadia Gaon (1908), 30-41; Mann, Texts, 2 (1935), 22-29; L. Nemoy, 
in: PAAJR, 38/39 (1972), 145-77 (including corrections and emenda- 


tions to Pinsker’s text). 
[Leon Nemoy] 


SAHL IBN FADL (al-Tustari; Heb. Yashar b. Hesed; late 11" 
century), *Karaite scholar of Tustar, or Shustar, in *Persia. Of 
his numerous Arabic writings, fragments have been preserved 
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of a commentary on the Pentateuch; a theologico-philosophi- 
cal treatise entitled Al- Talwih ala al-Tawhid wa-al-‘Adl; a dis- 
quisition on the Metaphysics of Aristotle; and a treatise on in- 
cest. Other works by him are known only by title. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Arab Lit, 113, 342; S. Poznari- 
ski, The Karaite Literary Opponents of Saadiah Gaon (1908), 53-553 
Mann, Texts, 2 (1935), 39f., 99f.; L. Nemoy, Karaite Anthology (1952), 


235, 377. 
[Leon Nemoy] 


SAHLINS, MARSHALL (1930-_), U.S. anthropologist. A na- 
tive of Chicago, he was educated at the University of Michi- 
gan, where he received his bachelor’s degree in 1951, and at Co- 
lumbia University, where he received his Ph.D. in 1954. From 
1955 to 1957 Sahlins was a lecturer in anthropology at Colum- 
bia University. He then taught at the University of Michigan 
at Ann Arbor, in 1957 as an assistant professor, and later as a 
full professor. In 1974 he left Ann Arbor to join the faculty of 
the University of Chicago as a professor of anthropology; he 
was later named the Charles F. Grey Distinguished Professor 
of Anthropology Emeritus. 

Considered one of the most prominent American anthro- 
pologists of his era, Sahlins is known as an ethnographer and 
historian of Polynesia. His theories about European contact 
in Polynesia have sparked major debates, and his long-running 
scholarly debate with anthropologist Gananath Obeyesekere 
of Princeton University has apparently fueled several works 
by both authors. Much of this debate has involved differing 
interpretations of the reception of Captain James Cook by 
native Hawaiians in 1779. Sahlins in early works argued 
that Cook had been initially welcomed as the god Lono; on 
his return a week later, Cook was killed by the natives because 
of a cycle of worship that emphasized the warlike god Ku. 
Obeyesekere responded in his Apotheosis of Captain 
Cook (1992), emphasizing what he considered the errone- 
ous influence of European myth models, and arguing that 
Sahlins’s theory implied a condescending view of the native 
Hawaiians. 

Sahlins’s 1995 work, How “Natives” Think: About Cap- 
tain Cook, for Example, continued the debate by challeng- 
ing Obeyesekere’s insistence on a practical rationality, which 
suggests that he is captive to Western concepts. Sahlins ques- 
tions whether Western scholars (including Obeyesekere, as a 
Sri Lankan who works within a Western tradition) can ever 
really speak for non-Western peoples. Called an “analytical 
masterpiece,’ the work was said to challenge the definitions 
and practices of the postcolonial academic world. 

Sahlins was a Guggenheim fellow in 1967-1968. He was 
a fellow of the British Academy and an honorary fellow of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland 
and of the Association of Social Anthropologists of Oceania. 
He was awarded the Laing Prize by the University of Chicago 
in 1978 and 1996, and he received the Staley Prize from the 
School of American Research in 1998. 


[Dorothy Bauhoff (2"4 ed.)] 
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SAHULA, ISAAC BEN SOLOMON ABI (b. 1244), Hebrew 
poet, scholar, physician and kabbalist. Sahula, who had rela- 
tives in Burgos and in the town of Guadalajara in Castile, was 
a disciple of the kabbalist Moses of Burgos and was acquainted 
with *Moses b. Shem-Tov de Leon, his fellow townsman. He 
was also trained in traditional rabbinic studies and in medi- 
cine. He lived during the reign of Alfonso the Wise of Castile, 
and traveled from one place to another practicing medicine 
and avowing not to be dependent upon his patrons. In 1281 he 
was in Egypt, when he decided to consecrate his life to writing 
with a clearly moral purpose. His major work, Meshal ha-Kad- 
moni (between 1281 and 1284), was a book of fables expressly 
written to displace, with an original Hebrew work, such light 
literature as Kalila and Dimna and the Voyages of Sinbad the 
Sailor, which were read extensively by Jews in the Middle Ages 
in Hebrew translations. Hence Ibn Sahula introduced in his 
book a similar structure and mode of presentation, and even 
added illustrations to his book, as was prevalent in non-Jewish 
literature. The manuscripts and all the printed editions of the 
work are embellished with extremely interesting miniatures 
or woodcuts. Divided into five chapters, Meshal ha-Kadmoni 
contains a large collection of parables, stories, and tales, all 
written in maqama-like form with pedagogical purpose. He 
declares his sorrow for the way his contemporaries use He- 
brew. The author's mastery of language and exceptional talent 
as a storyteller are revealed in this work, obscured, however, 
by the large amount of popular scientific material woven into 
the narrative. Each section starts with the words of a Cynic 
against one of the main virtues (wisdom, penitence, sound 
counsel, humility) that are conveniently refuted by the Mor- 
alist; the fifth section, on “reverence,” is a diatribe against as- 
trology and determinism. The book contains three quotations 
of one of the oldest components of the Zohar, the Midrash ha- 
Ne’lam, but it is closer to Maimonides than to the doctrines of 
the Kabbalah. The Meshal ha-Kadmoni enjoyed a wide circula- 
tion in the Middle Ages. Some fragments of another maqama, 
discovered and commented upon by Schirmann, in which the 
author calls himself “Isaac,” could also be by Ibn Sahula. 

Meshal ha-Kadmoni was reprinted eight times, first by 
Soncino in Brescia (c. 1491); in 1953 I. Zamora published it in 
Tel Aviv with a fully vocalized text and with the woodcut il- 
lustrations from the Venice edition (c. 1547); in 2004 Raphael 
Lowe published it with an English translation. Its Yiddish ver- 
sion (1°t, Frankfurt on the Oder, 1693), the editions of which 
outnumbered the Hebrew (nine are known), also appeared 
with woodcuts. M. Steinschneider and M.Y. Bin Gorion trans- 
lated some of the stories into German. In addition, Sahula 
wrote a commentary on the Song of Songs (still in manuscript) 
in a kabbalistic vein, and a commentary to some Psalms. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Scholem, Perakim be-Toledot Sifrut ha- 
Kabbalah (1931), 59-68; M. Marx, in: Sefer ha-Yovel... A. Marx (1943), 
i-viii (Eng. pt.); AM. Habermann, in: yrvo Bleter, 13 (1938), 95-101; 
idem, in: Ks, 29 (1953/54), 199-203; idem, in: Aresheth, 3 (1961), 106 
n. 12; Waxmann, Literature, 2 (1960), 596-7. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
Puy: Schirmann-Fleischer, The History of Hebrew Poetry in Christian 
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museums, education, documentation and commemoration 
centers that have come into being from the late 1970s onward 
in the United States and increasingly throughout the world. 

The AHO is governed by a nine-member board of direc- 
tors, which is elected by and from the membership at its an- 
nual business meeting. The term of office is two years. The 
AHO is run on a volunteer basis. Membership dues cover the 
expenses of the organization. 


[William Shulman (2"4 ed.)] 


ASSUMPCAO, DIOGO DA (1579-1603), Marrano martyr. 
Assumpc¢ao was born at Viana in Portugal. Only partly Jew- 
ish by descent, he was brought up as a devout Christian and 
became a Franciscan friar. His attention was directed to Juda- 
ism because of the ferocity with which it was persecuted, and 
in due course he made no secret of the fact that he accepted 
its tenets. Arrested by the Inquisition while attempting to es- 
cape abroad, he at first professed penitence, but later proudly 
confessed himself an adherent of the Law of Moses, “in which 
he lived and hoped to die, and to which he looked for salva- 
tion.” Even in prison, he attempted to observe the Sabbath 
and dietary laws as he understood them, refused to take an 
oath on the Gospels, and argued vigorously against the theo- 
logians brought to convince him of his error. His execution 
by burning alive at the auto-da-fé held at Lisbon on Aug. 3, 
1603, created a profound impression. He was considered one 
of the exemplary martyrs of the Inquisition by the commu- 
nities abroad, and a number of elegies were composed in his 
honor. In Portugal, some devout Marranos formed a religious 
association in his memory, called the Brotherhood of S. Diogo 
in order to divert suspicion. His martyrdom inspired in par- 
ticular the Marrano group in the University of Coimbra led 
by Antonio *Homem. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, Marranos, 149-51; Barnett, in: JQR, 15 
(1924/25), 213-19; Archives of Torre do Tombo, Lisbon, Inquisicdo de 
Lisboa, proc. no. 104 (in the course of publication). 


[Cecil Roth] 


ASSUR (Heb. 13x, Ashur), city situated on the west bank of 
the Tigris about two-thirds of the way between the confluence 
of the Great and Little Zab rivers; in the province of Mosul in 
northern Iraq. The ancient ruins are known as Qal‘at Sharqat, 
which means “the Fortress of the Sharqatis.” The Sharqatis are 
a local Arab tribe which, thanks to the experience acquired at 
this site, subsequently provided skilled labor for other exca- 
vations in the region. Reports about this imposing site over- 
looking the Tigris were brought back to the West by travelers 
early in the 19 century. Excavations were first undertaken by 
several British expeditions between 1847 and 1880 under the 
direction of A.H. Layard and H. Rassam, whose publications 
helped to arouse European interest in Assyriology. From 1903 
to 1914 the site was systematically excavated by W.H. Andrae 
for the Deutsche Orientgesellschaft. That organization's re- 
ports provided a running account of the finds and furnished 
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the definitive report on the site (W.H. Andrae, Anu-Adad- 
Temple in Assur, 1909). The statement in Genesis 2:14 that the 
river Tigris flows “east of Assur” is assumed by some to mean 
the city Assur rather than the country Assyria, since the Ti- 
gris actually passes west of the Assyrian cities named in Gen- 
esis 10:11-12. But the phrase may mean, rather, “in the eastern 
part of Assyria,’ since Assyria was often regarded as extend- 
ing westward practically, or even actually, to the Euphrates (cf. 
Isa. 7:20; 8:7; 11:15-16). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Mazar, in: EM, 1 (1965), 754-60 (incl. 
bibl.). 


ASS WORSHIP. Numerous Greek and Latin writers allude to 
a widespread belief that Jews, and subsequently Christians, ob- 
served some form of ass worship. The earliest mention of this 
cult is by Mnaseas of Patras (third-second centuries B.C.E.) 
who, according to *Apion (Jos., Apion, 2:112ff.), refers to the 
“golden head of an ass” in the Temple sanctuary. Apion main- 
tains that this ass’s head was worshiped by the Jews, the fact 
coming to light “on the occasion of the spoliation of the Tem- 
ple by Antiochus Epiphanes, when the head, made of gold and 
worth a high price, was discovered” (ibid., 80). This account 
is similar to that of Posidonius of Apamea (c. 135-51 B.C.E.), 
who claims that Antiochus Epiphanes found in the Temple 
the statue of a bearded man, apparently Moses, sitting upon 
an ass and holding a book. Another Greek writer, Damocritus 
(first century B.C.E.-C.E.; see Suidas, Lexicon, ed. by A. Adler, 
2 (1931), 5, no. 49, $.v. Aaydxpttoc), in his book “About the 
Jews” charges the Jews with sacrificing a human being to the 
head of a golden ass once every seven years. Suidas himself 
shortens the interval to three years (ibid., 641, s.v. lovdac Kai 
*Tovdaioc). Plutarch (Quaestiones convivales, 4:5) also refers to 
the Jews’ worship of the ass, giving it as a reason for their ab- 
stention from the flesh of the hare, whose flesh is similar to 
that of the ass. Tacitus (Historiae, 5:3 ff.) tells of a herd of wild 
asses which led Moses and the Jews to a spring when they were 
sorely in need of water, the Jews, in consequence, elevating the 
ass to an object of worship (cf. Gen. 36:24). 

The Christians apparently inherited the ass-cult accusa- 
tion from the Jews. According to Tertullian (Apologeticus 16; 
Ad Nationes 1:2) the close relationship between Judaism and 
Christianity causes some people to believe that “an ass’s head is 
our God.” A presumably satiric graffito found in Rome in 1856 
depicts a man with the head of an ass nailed to a cross. Chris- 
tian Gnostic sects may indeed have observed some form of ass 
worship. In the Gnostic book Iévva Mapiac (Epiphanius of 
Salamis, Adversus Haereses, 26:10, 12) the spirit Sabaot is said 
to have had the form of an ass, and the prophet *Zechariah 
saw a man in similar form in the Temple of Jerusalem. 

None of the above, however, solves the basic question of 
the origin of Jewish ass-worship legends. It has been pointed 
out that the Jewish religion was often identified with the Di- 
onysus-Bacchus cult (see Frankel, in MGwyJ, 9 (1860), 125 ff.) 
which held the ass sacred, both Bacchus and his companion Si- 
lenus constantly riding upon an ass. Hence, Greek and Roman 
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Spain and Southern France (Hebrew; 1997), 345-65; P.F. Fumagalli, 
in: Rassegna Mensile di Israel, 69:1 (2003), 31-48; R. Loewe, Meshal 
Haqadmoni: Fables from the Distant Past; A Parallel Hebrew-English 
Text (2004). 


[Abraham Meir Habermann / Angel Saenz-Badillos (2"4 ed.)] 


SAHULA, MEIR BEN SOLOMON ABI (12602, perhaps 
1251-after 1335), Spanish kabbalist, younger brother of Isaac 
Abi *Sahula. During the 1280s and 1290s, and possibly for a 
longer period, Sahula lived in *Guadalajara, the center of a 
group of kabbalists. Halakhic responsa were addressed to him 
in this city by Solomon b. Abraham Adret (Responsa 1: nos. 
270-6, 280-92). His teacher in *Kabbalah was Joshua *Ibn Shu- 
aib, a senior disciple of Solomon b. Abraham Adret. Sahula 
only began to write kabbalistic works in his later years. It is 
not clear whether Sahula’s commentary (1875) on the esoteric 
material in *Nahmanides’ commentary on the Bible is his own 
or that of his teacher. Sahula himself re-edited one of the com- 
mentaries on the kabbalistic allusions of Nahmanides, taking 
to task its author and supplanting the original comments with 
his own. The book that served as the subject of his criticism 
was not the commentary of Shuaib, but that of another scholar 
who was not his teacher. He began writing this commentary in 
1320, but by 1325 he had only completed the part on Genesis. 
During that year he began a commentary on Sefer *Yezirah 
which he completed in 1331, after a delay of some years. The 
preface to this commentary is a lengthy commentary on Mi- 
drash Shimon ha-Zaddik, a kabbalistic book of the circle of 
Sefer ha-Iyyun. The commentary on Sefer Yezirah is a severe 
criticism of Nahmanides’ comments on the first chapter of 
Sefer Yezirah. It also contains a long passage on the mystical 
account of creation. 

His approach to Kabbalah differs from that of Nah- 
manides, Solomon b. Abraham Adret, and the *Zohar, and 
is based on his own speculations, which he ascribed to Mi- 
drash Shimon ha-Zaddik. In addition, he concentrated on 
the sayings of the kabbalists of Gerona and of *Asher b. David. 
When his commentary on Sefer Yezirah was completed, 
he began one on Sefer ha-*Bahir; apparently he completed 
this commentary in 1335, and it was published anonymously 
in the 1883 edition of Sefer ha-Bahir under the title Or ha- 
Ganuz. Perhaps the entire manuscript, or at least a major part 
of his commentary on Sefer Yezirah in the Angelica Library 
of Rome (De Capua 53), is in the author’s own handwriting. 
Sahula also wrote a kabbalistic commentary on Pirkei de-R. 
Eliezer, which is lost. His comments on Sefer Yezirah and Sefer 
ha-Bahir are highly arbitrary, and he attributes views to Nah- 
manides which contradict the latter’s real opinions. The kab- 
balists of Salonika in the early 16 century were acquainted 
with his books. Thus, Solomon *Alkabez accused Sahula of 
“not aiming at the truth.” On the other hand, Meir *Poppers 
praised his commentary on the Yezirah and made it a basis 
for his own commentary, Or Bahir (G. Scholem, Kitvei Yad 


be-Kabbalah, (1930), 147). 
[Gershom Scholem] 
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SAID IBN HASAN (13*8-14" cent.), Alexandrian Jew who 
converted to *Islam in 1298, became a fanatical Muslim, and 
oppressed his former coreligionists and the Christians. Sa‘id 
relates that the cause for his apostasy was a severe illness dur- 
ing which, in a dream, he heard a voice which ordered him to 
convert. After his conversion, he requested that a public dis- 
putation be held between him and the Jewish and Christian 
scholars in the presence of the sultan. He prided himself that he 
would prove from the Bible the veracity of the Muslim claims 
against Judaism. Sa‘id did not succeed in holding this dispu- 
tation and therefore wrote a polemical book in which he pre- 
sented his opinions. This book, Masalih al-Nazar fi Nubuwwat 
Sayyid al-Bashar (“Methods of Study into the Prophecy of the 
Lord of All Men”), was written in 1320 in the Great Mosque 
of *Damascus, where Sa‘id lived at that time. In this book he 
set out to prove that certain verses of the Bible are allusions to 
the coming of *Muhammad, and that it is forbidden to toler- 
ate the adoration of the icons in the churches; he also means 
to reveal the real nature of the philosophers. However, Sa‘id’s 
knowledge of the Bible, Jewish history, and other branches of 
literature was scanty and his book is of low standard. Generally, 
Sa‘id condemns the Christians more than the Jews. According 
to him, they are the worst disbelievers because they deify Jesus. 
The philosophers are the enemies of God and of the prophets, 
his messengers, and were the inventors of idol worship. Their 
greatest sin is their belief in the eternity of the world, which he 
tries to refute in a special chapter of his book. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Goldziher, in: REJ, 30 (1845), 1-23; Weston, 
in: JAOS, 24 (1903), 312-83; Ashtor, Toledot, 1 (1944), 283-8. 
[Eliyahu Ashtor] 


SAINEANU, LAZAR (Lazar Schein; 1859-1934) philologian 
and folklorist. Born in Ploiesti, Romania, Saineanu was ap- 
pointed without salary to teach Romanian language and litera- 
ture at the University of Bucharest and made a living teaching 
Latin in a high school. In spite of becoming well known and 
respected for his contribution to Romanian studies, as a Jew 
he always encountered general antagonism. He won prizes 
from the Romanian Academy and was the most prominent 
Romanian philologist, but was continuously denied Romanian 
citizenship even after he embraced Christianity. He finally left 
the country in 1901, taking up residence in Paris, where he 
taught Romanian folklore at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes at 
the Sorbonne. There he took the French form Sainéan as his 
name. While in Romania he contributed to Jewish publica- 
tions under pseudonyms, writing Romanian Jewish history 
as well as Yiddish philology. He compiled a Romanian dic- 
tionary in four volumes (1895) which went through 84 edi- 
tions. He also wrote several linguistic and folkloristic studies, 
his monumental work being a study on Oriental influences 
in Romanian culture and language (3 vols., 1900). As both a 
folklorist and linguist, he was interested in the popular ele- 
ments of language which, in turn, led to his interest in slang. 
After settling in France he gained considerable notoriety for 
his studies on French slang and on Rabelais. 
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He published many books in these fields including: 
LArgot Ancien 1455-1850 (1907); Les Sources de l’Argot Ancien 
(1912, 2 vols.); LArgot des Tranchées (1915); Le Language Pa- 
risien au x1x° Siécle (1920); La Langue de Rabelais (1922-23, 2 
vols.); LInfluence et la Réputation de Rabelais (1930). He col- 
laborated on the great edition of Rabelais by Abel Lefranc 
(1912-22). His opus magnum on French etymology is his Les 
Sources Indigénes de l’Etymologie Francaise (3 vols., 1925-30) 
and Autour des Sources Indigénes (1935). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lettres de L. Sainéan... (1936), preface by 


C. Saineanu. 
[Abraham Feller] 


SAINT-DENIS (Heb. ]X7?218"7), a suburb N. of Paris. In 1111 
King Louis v1 granted the abbot of Saint-Denis jurisdiction 
over the five Jewish families who lived there. Jews played 
a considerable role in the economy of the abbey and contrib- 
uted toward the development of its estates. A special officer, 
the “provost of the Jews,” was in charge of all Jewish affairs. 
The tax paid by Jews amounted to 40 pounds in 1302. On the 
eve of World War 11 several hundred Jewish families lived 
in Saint-Denis, and in 1941, 325 Jews were still accounted 
for. A community was reestablished after the war, and its size 
increased, especially with the arrival of Jews from North Af- 
rica. In 1971 there were about 2,000 Jews in Saint-Denis. In 
the early 2000s it was the scene of a number of antisemitic 
attacks. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Grabois, in: Zion, 30 (1965), 115-9; G. 
Lebel, Histoire... de labbaye de Saint-Denis (1935), 212; Z. Szajkowski, 
Analytical Franco-Jewish Gazetteer (1966), 265; Gross, Gal Jud, 151. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


SAINTES, town in the Charente-Maritime department, W. 
France. The presence of Jews in Saintes is explicitly confirmed 
from 961. A charter of that date even mentions that they all 
lived together, probably in the street subsequently called Rue 
Juive, a name it retained until at least 1629 (it was later known 
as Rue des Jacobins). In 1236, when the Jews of the whole prov- 
ince of Saintonge, or perhaps only those of Saintes, were at- 
tacked by crusaders, Pope Gregory 1x called on the bishop of 
the town to protect them. Although threatened with expul- 
sion by *Alphonse of Poitiers in 1239, Jews were still living in 
Saintes in 1266. The only scholar of Saintes whose name has 
survived is a certain R. Isaac who ratified a decision of *Sam- 
uel of Evreux. Before 1735 Jewish merchants from *Bordeaux 
and *Comtat Venaissin were trading in Saintes, with the con- 
nivance of an important local personality whose house they 
used as a warehouse and shop. A few Jews lived in Saintes 
on the eve of World War 11, but in 1970 there was no Jewish 
community. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 659f.; H. See, in: REJ, 80 
(1925), 179-81; Bulletin de la Société des arch, de le Saintonge et de 


TAunis, 17 (1897), 456f. P.F. Fournier and P. Guebin (eds.), Enquétes 
Administratives dAlphonse de Poitiers (1959), 197f. 


{Bernhard Blumenkranz] 
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SAINT GALL, canton and its capital city in N.E. Switzerland. 
The first document mentioning Jews in St. Gall is dated in 
1268; in 1292 two houses in the town were inhabited by Jews. 
On Feb. 23, 1349, during the *Black Death, the Jewish inhab- 
itants were burned or driven out. Jews were not allowed to 
settle in St. Gall again until the 19" century. 

The mother community of St. Gall was Hohenems in 
nearby Vorarlberg. From 1617 Jewish businessmen were pres- 
ent in St. Gall on weekdays. After 1810 there seems to have been 
a de facto presence in the city, against all official rules. Since 
the government tried to curb the economic activity of the Jews 
by introducing costly “patents for Hebrews,’ the Jews success- 
fully boycotted the city and the fees were reduced. 

The first synagogue, in a private home, was founded in 
1866, and a permanent Moorish-style synagogue built in 1881, 
serving as the model for the synagogue of Zurich. In 1870 the 
Jewish population was 158. St. Gall had a distinctly liberal re- 
ligious orientation until after the engagement of Rabbi Lothar 
Rothschild (1943-68). The rabbi of St. Gall also serves the Jew- 
ish community of Kreuzlingen (near Constance). Jews played 
a prominent role in the St. Gall textile industry until 1912, es- 
pecially in the famous embroidery branch. In 1919 refugees 
from Eastern Europe settled in St. Gall, forming a separate 
community. German and Austrian Jewish refugees began 
crossing the border into the canton in 1938, and a refugee care 
organization was set up there. From 1939 to 1944 the town was 
the center for preparing Jewish refugee children for *Youth 
Aliyah to Palestine. In 1944, 1,350 Jews (mostly Hungarian) 
from *Bergen-Belsen concentration camp were brought to St. 
Gall (on the “Kasztner transport”), and a year later 1,200 Jews 
from *Theresienstadt camp arrived there. Police officer Paul 
Grueninger, later designated as *Righteous among the Gen- 
tiles, helped Jewish refugees after 1938. He was ousted from of- 
fice, lost his pension, and died in misery. Years after his death, 
citizens fought successfully for his posthumous rehabilitation. 
A square in St. Gall is named after him. 

In 1952 the two Jewish communities united. In 2004 the 
community had about 153 members. Its future is uncertain, 
since many young couples have moved to bigger cities. In 1994 
the community received state recognition. For many years, 
Rabbi Hermann Schmelzer (active from 1968), taught Jewish 
Studies at the St. Gall University. 

The community takes care of the Jewish cemetery in 
nearby Hohenems (Austria/Vorarlberg). Hohenems is home 
to a well-organized Jewish museum that displays the history 
of the region, including eastern Switzerland. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Weldler-Steinberg, Geschichte der Juden 
in der Schweiz (1966/70), vol. 1, 72-75, 209, vol. 2, 210-214, v. index; 
L. Brandt, Chronik... der Israelitischen Kultusgemeinde St. Gallen zu 
ihrem 50 jaehrigen Jubilaeum (1913); L. Rothschild, Im Strom der Zeit; 
Jubilaeumsschrift zum hundertjaehrigen Bestehen der israelitischen 
Gemeinde St. Gallen (1963); Germ Jud, (1968), 733-4; H.I. Ziegler, 
Schmelzer, Zeugnis und Perspektive. Die Israelitische Gemeinde St. 
Gallen in den Jahren 1963 bis 1988 (1988). 


[Uri Kaufmann (2"¢ ed.)] 
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SAINT-GILES, small town W. of Arles, France. The earliest 
implicit evidence of the presence of Jews in Saint-Giles dates 
from the beginning of the 12" century, with the polemic rep- 
resentation of an allegorical Synagoga on the abbey church 
(western face, southern door). About 1165 *Benjamin of Tudela 
found there 100 Jews (or heads of families). The community 
paid the abbot an annual tenure of 100 sols. In the autumn of 
1215, Saint-Giles was the site of a meeting of delegates from 
communities between *Marseilles and *Narbonne who sought 
to forestall certain anti-Jewish canons which were being pre- 
pared for the Fourth *Lateran Council. After the expulsion of 
1306, Jews of the locality took refuge in *Provence, and par- 
ticularly in Marseilles. Scholars mentioned in Saint-Giles by 
Benjamin of Tudela are unknown from other sources. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 65off.; S. Kahn, in: Mémoires 
de l’Académie de Nimes, 35 (1912), 1-23; B. Blumenkranz, in: Mé- 
langes... R. Crozet (1966), 1155. 
[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


SAINT JAMES’S CONFERENCE (known also as the Lon- 
don Conference), a round-table conference with Jewish and 
Arab leaders convened by the British government in Febru- 
ary—March 1939. After rejecting the partition plan of the Royal 
Commission (see *Palestine Partition Plans and *White Pa- 
pers), the British government decided on a drastic change of 
policy toward Palestine. The round-table conference with Jew- 
ish and Arab leaders was to discuss the entire problem. Jewish 
leaders and representatives of the Palestinian Arabs and, for 
the first time, the Arab states were invited and convened on 
Feb. 7, 1939, in the Palace of St. James. Representatives of Iraq, 
Saudi Arabia, Egypt, and Transjordan attended the conference, 
together with the Arab delegation from Palestine, headed by 
Jamal al-Husseini, the lieutenant and kinsman of Amin al- 
Husseini, the fugitive leader of the Arab rebellion of 1936-39. 
The Jewish delegation consisted of the leaders of the Jewish 
Agency, the Vaad Le’ummi, Agudat Israel, and some leaders 
of the Jewish community in Britain. It was headed by Chaim 
*Weizmann, David *Ben-Gurion, Moshe *Sharett, and Ste- 
phen S. *Wise. The Arabs refused to attend joint meetings with 
the Jews, and the British conferred with each side separately. 

The new British policy was based on the assumption that 
war with Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy was imminent and 
that the enmity of the Arab world would be a serious threat 
to British interests in the Middle East, whereas the Jewish side 
would have no choice in a conflict with the Nazis. The British 
thus asked that the Jewish leaders “of their own free will dis- 
pose of their rights by offering terms of conciliation,’ as Lord 
Halifax, the foreign secretary, put it at a conference meeting on 
February 14. On March 15 the British government offered its 
proposals, according to which the “ultimate objective” of the 
government was “the establishment of an independent Pales- 
tine State possibly of a federal nature.” The new state would be 
neither Jewish nor Arab, but both nations would “share in gov- 
ernment in such a way as to ensure that the essential interests 
of each be safeguarded.” Both the Jewish and Arab delegations 
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rejected the proposals, and the conference ended in failure on 
March 17, 1939. Two months later, on May 17, 1939, the British 
government published its statement of policy known as the 
White Paper 1939 or the MacDonald White Paper. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ch. Weizmann, Trial and Error (1949), in- 
dex; D. Ben-Gurion, Pegishot Im Manhigim Aravim (1967), 214-69; 
Y. Bauer, From Diplomacy to Resistance (1970), 16-51. 


[Daniel Efron] 


SAINT-JEAN-DE-LUZ, town in the Basses-Pyrenées de- 
partment, S.W. France. There is no record of the presence of 
Jews in Saint-Jean during the Middle Ages; it was only from 
the 16" century that a number of Marranos settled there. In 
1612 an official submitted a report to the Conseil d’Etat, noti- 
fying it of the presence of a large colony of Marranos. In 1619 
Catherine de Fernandés, a woman who had recently arrived 
from Portugal, was accused of having spat at the Host when 
she went to receive communion. In spite of the criminal in- 
vestigation conducted by the royal prosecutor, the populace 
seized the accused and burned her at the stake in the town 
square. At the same time a priest of Portuguese origin was also 
accused of being a crypto-Jew and of having been chosen as 
priest by a large number of Portuguese New Christians who, 
in fact, conducted themselves more like Jews than Christians. 
All the Portuguese New Christians were expelled from Saint- 
Jean, apparently fleeing to Biarritz. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Philippson, in: Archives Israélites, 29 
(1868), 1115-17; H. Prague, in: Annuaire des Archives Israélites 5663, 


19 (1902), 37-52. 
[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


SAINT-LEON, ARTHUR MICHEL (18152-1870), dancer 
and choreographer; creator of famous 19*"-century ballets. 
Saint-Léon came of a theatrical family and in the 1830s toured 
Europe, appearing from 1840-42 at the Vienna Opera. He 
married the celebrated ballerina Fanny Cerrito, and, until 
they separated in 1850, choreographed many ballets for her, 
including his first ballet, La Vivandiére, in London in 1844. 
Among the many ballets and divertissements he did for the 
Paris Opera were La Fille de Marbre (1847), Le Violon du Diable 
(1849), in which he displayed his accomplishments as a violin- 
ist, and Stella or The Smugglers (1850), in which he introduced 
a group of Jewish merchants. In 1859 Saint-Léon became bal- 
let master of the Imperial Theatre in St. Petersburg and there 
staged the first ballet on a Russian theme, The Humpbacked 
Horse (1864). Touring the European capitals as a guest chore- 
ographer, he restaged many of his own works under different 
titles, which made his output seem larger than it actually was. 
After the failure of his ballet The Goldfish (1867), he returned 
to the Paris Opera and was part author of the ballet Coppé- 
lia, staged in 1870 shortly before his death. In 1852 Saint-Léon 
published La Sténochorégraphie ou lart décrire promptement la 
danse, an attempt at a workable system of dance notation. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: C.W. Beaumont, Complete Book of Ballets 


(1937). 
[Marcia B. Siegel] 
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SAINT LOUIS, principal city in the state of Missouri, founded 
in 1764 as a French outpost in the Louisiana Territory. The area 
became part of the United States under the Louisiana Purchase 
in 1804. In 1876, the City of St. Louis formally split from St. 
Louis County, which itself contains numerous incorporated 
communities. The Jewish community of Greater St. Louis re- 
fers to the combined population of the City of St. Louis and 
St. Louis County. The professional Jewish Demographic Study, 
conducted in 1995 by Gary A. Tobin, found that the Jewish 
population in Greater St. Louis (City and County combined) 
was 59,400 Jews and related non-Jews living in 24,600 house- 
holds. The American Jewish Year Book (2004) estimates the 
Jewish population of Greater St. Louis at 54,500. Through the 
years, formal surveys and American Jewish Year Book estimates 
have been remarkably stable, estimating the Jewish population 
as between 45,000 and 60,000, with most estimates closer to 
55,000. The 2004 United States Census lists the population of 
the City of St. Louis at 343,279, down from its 1950 peak of 
575,238. St. Louis County in 2004 had an overall population of 
1,009,235. It is estimated that the Jewish population of Greater 
St. Louis is roughly 2.1 percent of the total. 

Pierre Laclede, a French fur trader, founded St. Louis in 
1764. In the 18* century, as in other French territories at the 
time, no non-Catholics were permitted to settle in St. Louis, a 
situation which would continue until after the Louisiana Pur- 
chase. Jews did make trips during this period in the 1760s from 
New Orleans and across into the English Illinois country. 

According to research by St. Louis Jewish historian Don- 
ald I. Makovsky, and follow-up work by historian Dr. Walter 
Ehrlich, the first Jew definitively known to settle in the city 
was Joseph Philipson, a Jew of either Polish or German ori- 
gins, who opened a store in St. Louis in 1807. He had immi- 
grated to Philadelphia around 1800 at the age of 34, with his 
two brothers; they became involved in merchandising and the 
lead and fur businesses. 

Philipson brought $10,000 worth of goods from Balti- 
more to St. Louis, where he gradually expanded his enterprises 
to include ownership of a brewery (later one of the major in- 
dustries of St. Louis), a distillery, a sawmill, large stockhold- 
ings in the city’s second bank and substantial real estate. Phil- 
ipson was active in cultural and community affairs, but there 
is no hard evidence that he helped start the local Jewish com- 
munity. Cincinnati, a rival city, had its first Jewish congrega- 
tion within a few years after the arrival of its first Jew in 1817, 
while St. Louis had to wait 30 years after Philipson’s arrival, 
for the founding of a fledgling congregation. 


Early Jewish Activities 

During the late 1830s and early 1840s, St. Louis was on its 
way to becoming the fourth largest city in the United States 
by 1900. From 1835 to 1840, the city population jumped from 
8,316 to 16,349, including fewer than 100 Jews. This small Jew- 
ish community formed numerous institutions between 1837 
and 1842. Starting in 1837, High Holy Day minyanim were held, 
starting with services on the Mississippi River front. In 1840, 33 
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Jews contributed funds to establish the first Jewish cemetery. 
United Hebrew Congregation, originally Orthodox, and now 
Reform, was started officially in 1841 by 12 men from Posen 
(Prussia), Bohemia, and England. In 1842, the Hebrew Benev- 
olent Society was formed to care for needy Jews. 

In 1843-44, various religious practices were initiated by 
the United Hebrew Congregation. Regular Ashkenazi services 
in the Polish tradition were conducted in a rented room. 

By 1850, when the city’s total population was 77,680, 
about 700 Jews comprised the community. Most were mer- 
chants; only two physicians and one lawyer are known to have 
been among the Jewish community during this period. Factors 
which limited the growth of the St. Louis Jewish community 
included the St. Louis Fire of May 17, 1849, a cholera epidemic, 
and the Gold Rush, which lured many to California. 


Civil War Period 

Nearly the entire Jewish community in St. Louis supported 
the North during the Civil War. Isidore Bush (1822-1898), a 
member of the City Council and Board of Education, and an 
early congregational leader, strongly supported emancipa- 
tion. Only one St. Louis Jew was known to be a slaveholder. 
When General Ulysses S. Grant issued his infamous antise- 
mitic Order 11 in 1862, against Jews in Union-occupied ter- 
ritory, Mayer Friede (1821-1888), a jeweler and a B'nai El 
founder, serving as Missouri's first Jewish representative in 
the state legislature, denounced the order on the floor of the 
House. He was one of many influential Jews who persuaded 
President Lincoln to repudiate the order and the antisemitic 
sentiments it expressed. 


Congregational Growth 

A group of United Hebrew members desiring a less tradi- 
tional ritual observance, founded Congregation Emanu El 
in 1847, made up largely of German Jews. In 1849, a similar 
group of Bohemian Jews formed Congregation B’nai Brith. 
They merged in 1852 to form B’nai El Congregation. A pro- 
posed merger with United Hebrew fell through when B'nai El 
received a windfall gift of $3,000 for a building from the es- 
tate of Jewish philanthropist Judah Touro. Competed in 1855 
at Sixth and Cerre Streets, the B’nai El building was the first 
synagogue structure west of the Mississippi. 


REFORM MOVEMENT TAKES ROOT. The 1860s was a period 
of continued growth of Reform Jewish congregations and in- 
stitutions in St. Louis. The St. Louis Temple Association was 
founded in 1865, made up of dissident members of B’nai El. 
By 1867-68, the group was functioning as a nascent congre- 
gation, which was formally chartered in 1869, as Congrega- 
tion Shaare Emeth, the first Reform synagogue in St. Louis, 
founded as such and part of the national movement. Dr. Solo- 
mon Sonneschein (1839-1908) was Shaare Emeth’ first rabbi, 
but in 1866, the congregation's board split over his radical re- 
ligious views, which resulted in his termination. Rabbi Sonn- 
eschein’s supporters went with him to found Temple Israel. 
Bnai El, Shaare Emeth, and United Hebrew, which became 
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Reform, continue in the 21% century. Other Reform congre- 
gations include Temple Emanuel, Central Reform Congrega- 
tion, Kol Am, and Kol Hanishama. 


ORTHODOX AND CONSERVATIVE MOVEMENTS. In the 1870s, 
at least three Orthodox synagogues were formed, of which 
Beth Hamedrosh Hagodol (1879) survives. Other Ortho- 
dox congregations as of 2006 include Agudas Israel of St. 
Louis; Bais Abraham Congregation, Bais Menachem-Chabad, 
Nusach Ari B’nai Zion, Tpheris Israel, Traditional Congrega- 
tion and Young Israel of St. Louis. B'nai Amoona was founded 
in 1881 as an Orthodox synagogue but later became Conserva- 
tive. Shaare Zedek and Brith Sholom Kneseth Israel also serve 
the Conservative Jewish community of St. Louis. 


RECONSTRUCTIONIST AND JEWISH RENEWAL MOVEMENTS. 
St. Louis is served by two Reconstructionist congregations, 
the Reconstructionist Minyan of St. Louis and Shir Hadash 
Reconstructionist Community. There is one local congrega- 
tion associated with the Jewish Renewal movement, Neve 
Shalom. 


Philanthropic Institutions 

In the mid-to-late 19" century, various institutions were cre- 
ated to coordinate fund-raising to serve the entire Jewish 
community regardless of denomination. These included the 
Hebrew Benevolent Association (1842), Bnai Brith Missouri 
Lodge 22 (1855), which continues to function; and Ebn Ezra 
Lodge 47, which later merged into the Missouri Lodge. The 
Hebrew Relief Association was formed in 1871 in the aftermath 
of the devastating Chicago Fire, which brought many Jewish 
refugees to St. Louis who were in desperate need of direct re- 
lief support. By 1898, various similar organizations merged 
into the United Jewish Educational and Charitable Associa- 
tions, which evolved into the present-day Jewish Family and 
Children’s Service. Other groups came together in 1901 to 
create the Jewish Educational and Charitable Union in order 
to better coordinate all Jewish philanthropic campaigns. The 
jEcu later changed its name to the Jewish Federation of St. 
Louis, which continues to serve as the “central address” for all 
community-wide fund-raising, planning and budgeting for a 
family of local, national and overseas beneficiary agencies. The 
Jewish Federation's annual campaign typically raises in excess 
of $10 million in its annual campaigns, and has also developed 
a substantial group of major endowment funds. 


Eastern European Immigration 

The large waves of Jews from Eastern Europe who came to 
America’s shores from the 1880s through the 1920s, included 
many who chose St. Louis as their new home. The still-famous 
1904 St. Louis World’s Fair, formally called the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition, celebrated modernism and the status of St. 
Louis as the fourth largest city in the United States. There was 
considerable work available for the immigrants in building, 
maintaining, and later dismantling the elaborate infrastructure 
for the World’s Fair, which took place in the city’s Forest Park, 
a facility larger than New York City’s Central Park. 
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In 1880, the St. Louis Jewish community numbered 
10,000 in a city of 350,000. The community was solidly “Ger- 
man,’ part of the larger wave of German immigrants who 
came to St. Louis after the Revolution of 1848. These largely ac- 
culturated and Reform German Jews, often openly expressed 
distaste and discomfort over their East European co-religion- 
ists, but the very institutions the German Jews helped estab- 
lish — the Jewish Federation, the Jewish Hospital, the Jewish 
Family Service, etc. helped the East European Jews adjust to 
life in the New World. Local Jewish historian Walter Ehrlich, 
author of the two-volume history of the community, Zion 
in the Valley: The Jewish Community of St. Louis, credits the 
public school experience of young second-generation Jews 
at high schools like Soldan and University City High School, 
for having broken down the barriers between the “German” 
and “Russian” communities through social contact, dating, 
and eventual marriage. 

Another point of positive contact between the German 
and Russian communities, which had founded rival country 
clubs - Westwood for the Germans and Meadowbrook for the 
Russians — was the Young Men’s Hebrew Association (yMHA), 
founded locally in 1896. The ymHA, which later evolved into 
the present-day Jewish Community Center (jcc), was ini- 
tially alien to the East European Orthodox Jewish community. 
The 1902 YMHA banquet featured an appetizer of Blue Point 
Oysters. Later, the jcc and other major Jewish organizations 
would accommodate the kashrut needs of the traditional Jew- 
ish community. 

Other communal institutions were established during 
this period, which served both the “German” and “Russian” 
Jewish communities, including the Jewish Hospital (1902), 
now Barnes-Jewish Hospital. The needs of the elderly were 
served for many years by two separate institutions, the Jewish 
Orthodox Old Folks Home and the (Reform) Home for Aged 
and Infirm Israelites, which were later to merge into the Jew- 
ish Center for Aged, now the Cedars at the Jca. 


World War 1 Period 

The St. Louis Jewish community strongly supported the Amer- 
ican war effort during World War 1. The local German pop- 
ulation, both Jewish and non-Jewish was especially eager to 
be seen as being pro-American and not in sympathy with 
Germany and its war aims. Several prominent members of 
the Jewish community had leadership roles during this pe- 
riod. Louis Aloe, a member of the Board of Freeholders and 
later of the Board of Aldermen, became acting mayor of 
St. Louis, when Mayor Henry Kiel fell ill in 1917. Rachel Stix 
Michael chaired the instruction committee of the Missouri 
Women’s Committee of National Defense, which trained 
women to fill jobs vacated by men called to military service. 
Edwin B. Meissner, Sr. (1884-1956), vice president and later 
president for 19 years of Congregation Shaare Emeth, and 
president of the St. Louis Car Company, was commissioned 
a lieutenant colonel in the Ordinance Reserve in 1918. In ad- 
dition to railroad and streetcar equipment and cars, his plant 
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produced aircraft, artillery carts and munitions vital to the 
war effort. 


Residential and Occupational Patterns 
In 1900, the Jewish population of St. Louis was about 40,000, 
among the total city population of 575,288. The German seg- 
ment, now a minority, was English-speaking, upwardly mo- 
bile, middle class, Reform in its orientation, and moving west 
from the city into new suburbs, including University City and 
Clayton, and in later decades, Ladue, Olivette, Creve Coeur, 
Chesterfield and throughout the metropolitan region, in- 
cluding St. Charles County, which is served by B'nai Torah, 
an interdenominational synagogue. Initially, the Eastern Eu- 
ropeans, Orthodox, and largely Yiddish speaking in the first 
generation, remained in the immigrant sections of the city. 
In 1920, when the total city population was 772,897, some 
20,000 Jews had moved into the Central West End of the 
City and into St. Louis County suburbs in increasing num- 
bers. The 30,000 Eastern Europeans were now moving west 
into the suburbs. Congregations which had been located in 
the city, which split from St. Louis County in 1876, began to 
move to suburban locations, starting with Temple Israel. By 
the 1970s, beginning with the formation of Central Reform 
Congregation and its Rabbi Susan Talve, the Jewish commu- 
nity in the city has made a dramatic comeback, although the 
overwhelming majority of St. Louis Jewry continues to reside 
in St. Louis County. 


Other Local Institutions 

The Orthodox and Conservative communities in 1924 estab- 
lished the Vaad Hoeir to oversee kashrut and personal sta- 
tus issues. The Vaad Hoeir was one of the few North Ameri- 
can communities to employ a chief rabbi of the Orthodox 
Jewish Community, starting with Rabbi Hayim Fischel Ep- 
stein (1874-1942). He was succeeded by Rabbi Menachem Zvi 
Eichenstein (1911-1981), who in turn was succeeded by Rabbi 
Sholom Rivkin (b. 1926), who served from 1981 until his re- 
tirement as chief rabbi emeritus in 2005. 


Day Schools 

The Rabbi H.E Epstein Hebrew Academy, formed in 1945, was 
the first Jewish day school in St. Louis. In addition, the com- 
munity is also served by the Block Yeshiva High School and 
Torah Prep (Orthodox), the Solomon Schechter Day School 
(Conservative) and the Saul Mirowitz—Reform Jewish Day 
School (Reform). There is also a Central Agency for Jewish 
Education, formed in 1969, which works with the various 
congregational schools and day schools, and which sponsors 
a number of adult educational programs as well as the Jewish 
Community High School among others. 


Community Relations 

In 1938, following the infamous Kristallnacht in Nazi Germany, 
the local Jewish Community Relations Council was formed, 
bringing together under one umbrella a current total of 19 
Jewish community relations, defense, and communal groups. 
Among its founding members were the Jewish Federation, 
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Bnai Brith, and the local chapters of the American Jewish 
Committee, the American Jewish Congress, the Anti-Defa- 
mation League and Hadassah, among others. 


Zionism 

Chronicled in detail in the book The Struggle for Zion’s Rebirth 
by Zionist leader Moses Joshua Slonim, organized Zionism 
took root in St. Louis by 1898. The first time the Zionist flag 
flew over an official building was at the Palace of Nations at 
the 1904 World’s Fair. In 1911, several local Jews, led by Simon 
Goldman, sponsored a settlement in Palestine near Lake Kin- 
neret, called Poriah. The project fell victim by 1916 to a series 
of misfortunes, but the village *Poriyyah took form on the site 
of the ruins of the original St. Louis Zionist enclave. 

Over the years, a thriving chapter of the Zionist Orga- 
nization of America, along with Hadassah and other Zionist 
groups, including the Pioneer Women (now Naamat), took 
root and flourished over the decades. Jewish Federation-spon- 
sored “Missions to Israel” and events sponsored by the local 
chapters of the American Israel Public Affairs Committee 
and other groups have also contributed to strong local Jew- 
ish support of the Jewish community in Israel. During the 
19408, there was an active chapter of the anti-Zionist Ameri- 
can Council for Judaism, but the overwhelming majority of 
the local Jewish community is strongly pro-Israel. 


Writers and Chroniclers 

St. Louis Jewry has produced locally and nationally noted writ- 
ers, novelists and poets through the decades, including How- 
ard Schwartz, author of numerous books of poetry, stories, fa- 
bles and a major work on Jewish mythology published in 2005. 
Schwartz and Barbara Raznick, director of the Saul Brodsky 
Jewish Community Library, have also co-edited several edi- 
tions of The Sagarin Review, First Harvest, and New Harvest, 
collections of literary contributions, short stories, poems and 
life stories by St. Louis Jewish writers. Other writers of note 
include Louis Daniel Brodsky, a noted poet; historian Max I. 
Dimont (Jews, God and History), Fannie *Hurst, Stanley *El- 
kin, Harold Brodkey, Howard *Nemerov, poet Michael Cas- 
tro, Stephen Schwarzchild, A.E. Hotchner, and Glenn Savan. 
Mystery writer Michael Kahn has also developed a national 
following, and Ellen Harris has published two acclaimed “true 
crime” books, including Guarding the Secrets, about a local cell 
of the Abu Nidal Palestinian terrorist organization. 

Local Jewish historians include, notably, Dr. Walter Ehr- 
lich, author of the definitive two-volume Zion in the Valley: 
‘The Jewish Community of St. Louis; Burton I. Boxerman; Mur- 
ray Darrish, a leading expert on Jewish genealogy and local 
Jewish history; and Donald I. Makovsky, author of the defini- 
tive monograph on Joseph Philipson and his family, the first 
known Jews from St. Louis. 

The back files of the St. Louis Jewish Light (first published 
in 1947; reorganized in 1963), the local Jewish community 
weekly newspaper, is also an excellent repository of informa- 
tion about St. Louis Jewry, as is the St. Louis Jewish Archives, 
located in the Saul Brodsky Jewish Community Library. 
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[Robert A. Cohn (2! ed.)] 


SAINT-PAUL-TROIS-CHATEAUX, town in the Dréme de- 
partment, S.E. France. The first evidence of Jews in the town 
dates from 1206, when a Jew named Benicrescas is mentioned 
in a document. In 1239 a “Tour des Juifs” is recorded. Using 
the *blood libel of *Valréas as a pretext, in 1247 the bishop of 
Saint-Paul had the Jews of his diocese thrown into prison after 
he had stripped them of their belongings; Pope Innocent Iv 
firmly protested against his action. Even after the Dauphiné - 
in which Saint-Paul-Trois-Chateux was situated — had come 
under the authority of the king of France, Jews continued to 
live in Saint-Paul. However, in 1486 only three families re- 
mained there, and there is no further mention of the Jewish 
community after that date. A Hebrew inscription in the pres- 
bytery hall could still be seen at the close of the 19 century. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 640-2; M. Schwab, Inscrip- 
tions hébraiques en France du vit‘ au xv¢° siécles (1898), 38f,; J. de Font- 


Reaulx, Cartulaire de l’Evéché de Saint-Paul-Trois-Chdteaux (1946), 
172; S. Grayzel, Church and the Jews (19667), 266f. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


SAINT PETERSBURG, Pinellas County, Florida. Florida’s 
fourth largest city, with 61 square miles, is located on the west 
coast of Florida in Pinellas County (St. Petersburg, Clearwa- 
ter, Palm Harbor, Largo, Gulfport and Tarpon Springs). It has 
234 miles of coastline, mostly on the Gulf of Mexico, and is 
known as the “Sunshine City.’ The first-known Jews were Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry Schutz, who arrived from Germany in 1901 
and opened a dry goods store, the only Jewish merchants for 
seven years. Their store on Central Avenue, which had a bas- 
ket on a pulley to carry money to a balcony to make change, 
later served as a temporary home for St. Petersburg High 
School. Olga and Leon Manket opened a dry good store in 
1908; their daughter Anne was the first-known Jewish child 
born there. The first-known boy was Julius Lovitz in 1909; the 
Lovitz family were the first-known Jews in Tarpon Springs, a 
Greek sponge fishing village. Sam Lovitz was known as “Mr. 
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Jew Sam?’ That family moved to Clearwater, and another rel- 
ative, Abe Tarapani, had a store in St. Petersburg in 1911, be- 
fore also moving to Tarpon Springs. The Ben Haliczers had a 
gas station and tire store from 1910 and had four children in 
Florida — two in St. Petersburg. Ben's brother Leon arrived in 
1921 and had a watch repair store. 

In 1920 St. Petersburg had 14,000 people, streetcars, daily 
band concerts in the park, unpaved streets, and people who 
went to the Beach to open businesses were thought “crazy.” 
The pioneer Jewish families’ names, in addition to those al- 
ready mentioned, included Jacobs, Davis, Goldman, Sierkese, 
Cohen, Katz, Heller, Benjamin, Wittner, Rothblatt, Argintar, 
Lew, Solomon, and Gilbert. Some of these early families had 
come from Europe first to Key West, Florida, then migrated 
to other areas of Florida, including St. Petersburg. The Jews 
faced the “gentlemen’s agreement” and antisemitic signs, lived 
near Central Avenue and had bicycle, jewelry, and grocery 
stores. On Sundays and holidays, Jewish families would drive 
through Pinellas County to pick oranges at the groves for 50 
cents a bushel or drive to the waterfront and swim, filling jugs 
with the water that supposedly had health-giving properties - 
an early spa. In the evenings, the families would congregate 
in each other's homes to play poker and pinochle while their 
children played. They ordered kosher meat from Finman’s in 
Tampa, which was delivered by boat across Tampa Bay; often 
it arrived spoiled, which discouraged many from keeping ko- 
sher. By 1925 a bridge was built and the meat came by bus - a 
big improvement! 

The Jews also went to Tampa for religious services un- 
til 1923, when Congregation B'nai Israel was chartered and 
Conservative services were held in a rented store. The first 
president was Hymen Jacobs, and daughter Goldie Schuster 
recalls, “The discrimination and the schools were worse than 
her native Chicago.” The first Jewish women’s organization, 
the Ladies Auxiliary, was organized by Dora Goldberg to help 
the needy. In 1928 Reform Jews founded Temple Beth-El. The 
membership outgrew its original small home in downtown St. 
Petersburg, moving to its present location in 1955, and com- 
pleting the Religious School addition in 2002 to meet the 
needs of its 600 member families. 

During World War 11, many Jewish servicemen enjoyed 
the hospitality of the small Jewish community for Sabbath 
dinners and the Passover seder. Bunny Rothblatt Katz col- 
lected scrap metal for the war effort in 1941 with her slogan 
“Your scrap will whip the Japs.” Her father, David, was a leg- 
less veteran who owned Southern Grocery and was active in 
both civic and Jewish affairs. After the war, the Jewish popu- 
lation grew rapidly to about 1,500 families, and the first Jew- 
ish nursery school was opened in 1959. Since 1960 Gulf Coast 
Jewish Family Services has been helping infants, children, 
families and elders in serious physical, medical, mental, so- 
cial and financial crisis, enabling them to remain free and 
independent with families and loved ones. In 1970 Menorah 
Manor was built to serve the Jewish aged; it includes a nurs- 
ing home and assisted living facility. Philip Benjamin Tower 
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is an apartment complex adjacent to Menorah Manor. In the 
early 21° century plans were being made to build a $16 million 
North County Campus of Menorah Manor. In 1986 the Jewish 
Federation of Pinellas County approached Jim Dawkins and 
Karen Wolfson Dawkins to start and publish their own Jew- 
ish community newspaper for Pinellas County, Jewish Press, 
which continues bi-weekly. 

Opened in 1992 on the grounds of the former Jewish 
Community Center of Pinellas County in Madeira Beach, The 
Florida Holocaust Museum (www.flholocaustmuseum.org) — 
the fourth largest Holocaust museum in the U.S. - moved 
in 1998 to the heart of St. Petersburg’s museum district. The 
permanent exhibit includes an original boxcar from Poland 
once used to transport prisoners during the Holocaust. Trav- 
eling art and historical exhibitions change regularly, and the 
museum is currently the only one of its kind in the country 
to house a permanent art collection related to the Holocaust. 
The museum was begun as the vision of St. Petersburg philan- 
thropist and businessman Walter Loebenberg, who escaped 
Nazi Germany in 1939, together with a group of other busi- 
ness and community leaders. 

The Jewish Federation of Pinellas County has the follow- 
ing beneficiary agencies: Gulf Coast Jewish Family Services, 
Pinellas County Jewish Day School, Golda Meir/Kent Jewish 
Center in Clearwater, and Top Jewish Foundation. A Jewish 
demographic study in Pinellas County in 1993 showed 24,200 
Jews who live there year round. Most have come from Michi- 
gan, Ohio, New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania. The con- 
gregational roster for Pinellas County includes five Reform, 
three Conservative, two Orthodox, and one independent. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Archives of the Jewish Museum of Florida - 
much of the early history written by Goldie Jacobs Schuster, who set- 
tled in St. Petersburg with her family in 1920. 


[Marcia Jo Zerivitz (2™4 ed.)] 


SAINT PETERSBURG (Petrograd from 1914 to 1924; Len- 
ingrad from 1924 to 1992), capital of Russia until 1918, now in 
the Russian Federation; industrial city and major port on the 
Baltic Sea. Some apostates or Marranos appeared in St. Pe- 
tersburg soon after its foundation in 1703. Anton Divier, who 
was of Portuguese Jewish origin, was appointed the first po- 
lice minister of the new capital in 1718. “The Portuguese Jew,’ 
Jan Dacosta, was one of the jesters at the royal court during 
the first half of the 18" century. Jewish physicians and finan- 
ciers held various positions in the city during the 18 century: 
Lippmann was financial agent of the court during the 1720s. 
In 1738 the proselyte officer Alexander *Voznitsyn and Ba- 
ruch Leibov of Dubrovna, who had introduced him to Juda- 
ism, were burnt at the stake in St. Petersburg. Because of the 
intolerant attitude of Czarina Elizabeth (1741-62) the few Jews 
who lived in St. Petersburg left. *Catherine 11, on the other 
hand, was interested in attracting Jewish contractors, indus- 
trialists, and physicians to the city, and issued instructions 
to the authorities to overlook the presence of those “useful” 
Jews who lived there with their families and clerks and had 
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the protection of court officials. Toward the end of Catherine's 
reign, there was a large community in the town; most promi- 
nent was the contractor Abraham *Peretz, whose household 
included Mendel of Satanov and J.L. *Nevakhovich. The lat- 
ter published the first work of Russian Jewish literature, Vopl 
dshcheri iudeyskoy, in St. Petersburg in 1803. 

From the end of the 18" century, when St. Petersburg had 
become the government center for millions of Jews who were 
incorporated into the Russian Empire after the partition of 
Poland, communal workers and shtadlanim streamed into the 
city. Many others arrived as a result of their business activities 
or in search of a livelihood in the prosperous city. During the 
years 1798 and 1800-01, Shneur Zalman of Lyady, the leader 
of the Chabad Hasidim, was imprisoned in St. Petersburg. In 
1802 a group of Jews leased a plot of land in the Lutheran cem- 
etery, thus laying the foundations of a permanent community 
in the city. The situation of the Jews worsened with the acces- 
sion of Czar Nicholas 1. He ordered that all Jews living in the 
city “without doing anything” be expelled. According to the 
official estimate, there were 370 Jews living in the city at that 
time. These included craftsmen, merchants, and various shtad- 
lanim; most of them were ordered to leave. Regulations were 
issued authorizing Jews to stay in St. Petersburg on business 
for a maximum period of six weeks; by a special permit from 
the local authorities this could be extended to between six and 
ten months. Right of residence was granted to a number of 
physicians (including the czar’s dentist and the midwife of the 
royal court). After 1827 many *Cantonists went to St. Peters- 
burg and some of them brought their families to the city. They 
maintained a prayer house, and those Jews who had to come 
to St. Petersburg on business found refuge in their homes. The 
prohibition on Jewish residence was stringently applied; any- 
one found living in the city without a permit was liable to be 
pressed into the army. From time to time the police hunted 
down Jews living in the city illegally. There was a large and 
increasing number of apostates, most of whom changed their 
names and disappeared among the general population. 

The situation changed once more with the beginning 
of the reign of Alexander 11, especially after the publication 
of the laws granting right of residence outside the *Pale of 
Settlement to merchants of the first guild, intellectuals, and 
craftsmen. Wealthy Jewish merchants and financiers (the 
families *Guenzburg, *Polyakov, A. *Varshavski, Friedland, 
L. *Rosenthal, and others), physicians, advocates, and scien- 
tists soon settled in the city. Many Jewish students registered 
at the university and the other higher schools of the city (326 
in 1886 and 848 in 1911). The influence of the wealthy and the 
maskilim was decisive within the community. Jews and apos- 
tates played an important role in the life of the city as journal- 
ists, publishers, advocates, scientists, artists, and physicians. In 
1881 there were 17,253 Jews (c. 2% of the total population) in St. 
Petersburg. Ten years later, after a period of strict supervision 
of residence rights under Police Minister Greser, there were 
15,331 Jews (1.6%). According to the 1897 census there were 
17,254 (including 310 Karaites), forming 1.4% of the popula- 
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tion. In fact, the number of Jews in the city was greater at all 
periods, because many, whose right to reside there was dubi- 
ous, evaded the census officers. 

Despite its small numbers, the St. Petersburg community 
played an important role in Russian Jewish life, thanks to the 
riches of individual members and their proximity to and influ- 
ence at the court. The barons of the Guenzburg family, as well 
as other rich Jews, were considered as the spokesmen of the 
whole of Russian Jewry before the central government. From 
time to time gatherings of rabbis and community representa- 
tives were called to St. Petersburg for official and semiofficial 
meetings, at which vital problems were discussed. From the 
1860s an organized community existed in the city. The right of 
a communal vote depended on payment of 25 rubles tax, thus 
assuring that the wealthy had control of the community. Sev- 
eral leading personalities held the position of *kazyonny rav- 
vin (“government appointed rabbi”) in St. Petersburg, includ- 
ing A. Neumann, A. *Drabkin, and M. *Eisenstadt. Among 
the traditional rabbis was Isaac *Blaser, who held office from 
1864 to 1878; the last rabbi of the community was David Tevel 
*Katzenellenbogen (1907-30). The poet J.L. *Gordon was the 
community secretary from 1872 to 1879. After many endeav- 
ors and numerous refusals, a magnificent central synagogue, 
containing 1,200 seats and built in the Moorish style, was 
completed in 1893. In spite of prohibitions and unremitting 
police persecutions, the community continued to grow, num- 
bering 35,000 (1.8% of the population) in 1914. Severe *cen- 
sorship regulations caused the Jewish press (Hebrew, Russian, 
and Yiddish) to be centered in St. Petersburg from the 1870s 
until the 1905 revolution. The newspapers Ha-Meliz (1871-73 
and 1878-1904), Ha-Yom (1886-88), Dos Yudishes Folksblat 
(1881-90), and the first Russian daily newspaper in Yiddish, 
Der Fraynd (1903-08), were all published there. Above all, the 
city was the center of Russian-Jewish journalism and litera- 
ture. The periodicals Yevreyskaya Biblioteka (1871-80), Razsvet 
(1879-83), and Voskhod (1881-1906), the Zionist organ Razsvet 
(1907-18), and many other newspapers, were also published 
in St. Petersburg. One of the outstanding publications was the 
Russian-Jewish encyclopedia, Yevreyskaya Entsiklopediya. 

In addition to local cultural and charitable institutions 
(such as the Society for the Support of Poor Jews, which was 
established in 1907 to coordinate the activities of the various 
charitable societies and was recognized as a legal institution 
under whose aegis their work could be carried out), many na- 
tionwide Jewish organizations had their headquarters in St. 
Petersburg. Oldest of these organizations was the Society for 
the Promotion of Culture among the Jews of Russia (founded 
in 1863). Others included *orT; the Jewish Colonization As- 
sociation (1cA); the Hovevei Sefat Ever (called *Tarbut after 
the 1917 Revolution); the Historical-Ethnographic Society, 
which published the historical quarterly Yevreyskaya Starina; 
and the Society for Jewish Folk Music. The city’s Asian mu- 
seum housed a valuable Hebrew department, based on the 
library of the wealthy M. Friedland. The Imperial Public Li- 
brary (now the State M.E. Saltykov-Shchedrin Public Library) 
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contains one of the world’s oldest and most important collec- 
tions of Hebrew manuscripts. Under the initiative of Baron 
D. *Guenzburg, courses in Oriental studies were opened in 
St. Petersburg in 1907. It was intended to develop these into a 
higher institute of Jewish studies. The concentration of public 
and cultural institutions in the town attracted Jewish authors 
and intellectuals (these included A.A. *Harkavy, J.L. *Kat- 
zenelson, S. *Dubnow, and M. *Kulisher). 

With the outbreak of World War 1, *YEKOPO (“Jewish 
Committee for the Relief of War Victims”) was established 
to concentrate all the relief activities on behalf of hundreds 
of thousands of Jews who were refugees from the battle re- 
gions. After the February Revolution in 1917, all residence 
restrictions affecting the Jews of Petrograd were abolished, 
and the city became a center of the organizational activities 
of all the parties and factions of Russian Jewry. In June 1917, 
the seventh conference of the Zionist Organization of Russia 
was held in the town. Large numbers attended, demonstrat- 
ing the strength of the movement and the loyalty of Russian 
Jews to the Zionist ideal even after they had been granted full 
civic emancipation. Preparations were also made to convene 
a general Jewish assembly in Petrograd. During the troubled 
days in the latter part of 1917 a Jewish battalion under the 
command of J. *Trumpeldor was formed, made up of Jewish 
soldiers of the local garrison. Around this battalion a self-de- 
fense unit was organized, which protected Jewish lives and 
property during the revolution of October 1917. The transfer 
of the seat of government from Petrograd to Moscow (1918) 
and the shortages and famine reigning in the city during the 
Russian civil war severely affected the Jewish community. 
Many Jews returned to their families in provincial towns. In 
1920 there were 25,453 Jews (3.5% of the total population) in 
Petrograd. With the consolidation of the Soviet regime, the 
number of Jews rapidly increased, to 52,373 (4.9%) in 1923 
and 84,505 (5.2%) in 1926. The 1926 census listed their occu- 
pations as: clerks (40.2%), craftsmen (14%), laborers (13.5%), 
government and municipal employees (10.2%), and liberal 
professions (2.5%); the remainder was unemployed. Orga- 
nized Jewish life was liquidated in Leningrad as in all places 
throughout the Soviet Union. A small group of Russian-Jewish 
intellectuals attempted to continue its literary-scientific work 
under the new regime. They maintained their former cultural 
societies and continued to publish scientific and literary pe- 
riodicals in Russian. By the end of the 1920s, these projects 
were also liquidated by the Soviet regime. Some intellectuals 
then left Russia (including S. *Dubnow and S. *Ginzburg), and 
others were integrated in Soviet life (I. *Zinberg, Yu. Hessen). 
In a poem, the Hebrew poet H. *Lenski described the atmo- 
sphere of the city during the Soviet period. According to the 
January 1939 census, there were 201,542 Jews (6.32% of the to- 
tal population). The percentage of academicians among Jews 
was much higher than in the general population: 123 vs. 31 per 
1,000 persons. Many thousands of Jews were drafted into the 
Red Army, and tens of thousands evacuated. The city was un- 
der German siege for 900 days (September 8, 1941-late Janu- 
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ary 1944), and about 900,000 inhabitants died from fighting 
activities and starvation, among them tens of thousands of 
Jews. Also remaining in the besieged city were Jewish writers 
such as A. Chakovski and Vera Inber, who documented the 
time. After the war, during the “Cosmopolitan” hunt, many 
intellectual Jews suffered. 

[Yehuda Slutsky] 

In the census of 1959, 162,344 Jews were registered in Len- 
ingrad but the real number was probably closer to 200,000; 
13,728 of them declared Yiddish as their mother tongue. The 
city had one large, imposing synagogue, from the prerevolu- 
tionary period, a wedding room, a poultry slaughterhouse, 
and a mazzah bakery. Thousands of Jews congregated in the 
synagogue and its vicinity on the High Holidays. The congre- 
gation published a Jewish calendar on the eve of Rosh Ha-Sha- 
nah in the 1950s and 1960s. In the 1950s the city’s synagogue 
board had a dynamic chairman, Gedaliah Pecherski, who was 
not only devoted to the religious needs of his congregation, 
but also initiated petitions to the Soviet government and the 
municipal authorities asking to be allowed to organize courses 
in such subjects as Hebrew and Jewish history. One petition 
was also signed by scholars, among them the non-Jewish au- 
thority on ancient and medieval Hebrew literature, K.B. Star- 
kova. The petitions were rejected out of hand, and Pecherski 
was arrested in 1961 and sentenced to seven years’ imprison- 
ment, ostensibly for having “maintained contact with a foreign 
[Israel] embassy.’ The rabbi of the synagogue, Rabbi Lubanoyv, 
who had been imprisoned in a forced labor camp during the 
Stalin era, returned to office and was venerated by the con- 
gregation as a scholar and spiritual leader. 

The department of Oriental and Hebrew studies at Len- 
ingrad University was run mostly by scholars, Jewish and 
non-Jewish, who studied there before the Revolution and who 
tried to continue the tradition of independent research and 
scholarly publication in the field of Jewish history, archaeol- 
ogy, etc. Joseph Davidovich Amusin published a book on the 
Dead Sea Scrolls which became popular with the Soviet public 
at large. The Saltykov-Shchedrin Library contains a rich sec- 
tion of Hebrew and Yiddish books (about 40,000 volumes) 
and also displays a number of Hebrew and Yiddish periodicals 
from abroad, including Israel. Jews and non-Jews frequented 
this section, though it was generally assumed that “excessive 
interest” in Hebrew language and literature was viewed with 
suspicion by the security officials. In 1962 a Jewish drama cir- 
cle was established, but it soon stopped functioning because 
of lack of funds. 

In 1962-64, as in other parts of the U.S.S.R., the baking 
of mazzah in the Leningrad synagogue was discontinued by 
the authorities. In 1962, with the intensification of the anti- 
religious drive, directed mainly against Judaism, several Jews 
were arrested, some of them charged with “illegally” baking 
mazzah. The same year, on the eve of Simhat Torah, 25 Jewish 
youths were arrested while dancing in the street near the syn- 
agogue. The local newspaper, Vecherniy Leningrad, carried an 
article (Oct. 27, 1962) condemning the synagogue’ activity. In 
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1963 flour for mazzah baking was confiscated in private Jew- 
ish homes. From 1963 the authorities prohibited the use of the 
Jewish cemetery, which was finally closed down in 1969. Jews 
buried their dead in a section allotted to them in the general 
cemetery. In 1964, when thousands of Jewish youths danced 
and sang near the synagogue on Simhat Torah eve, several of 
them were arrested. Later the militia put up barriers in the 
street opposite the synagogue to prevent Jewish youth from 
congregating and dancing on Simhat Torah. 

After the Six-Day War (1967), Jewish youth displayed 
more openly its identification with Israel in spite of the offi- 
cial anti-Israel campaign. Many started to study Hebrew in 
private groups; others protested publicly against the refusal 
to grant them exit permits for Israel and their protests were 
published abroad. In June 1970 some of them were arrested 
in their homes and places of work and their trial has not yet 
taken place (January 1971). Another group of young Jews, 
mostly from Riga, together with two non-Jews, were tried in 
Leningrad in December 1970 for allegedly planning to hijack 
a Soviet plane in order to land abroad and ultimately to reach 
Israel. Two were sentenced to death and the others to prison 
terms of 4-15 years. A worldwide storm of protests, includ- 
ing by Communist parties and newspapers in the West, pre- 
ceded the appeal of the condemned in the Supreme Court of 
the Russian Republic in Moscow 1971; the death sentences 
were commuted to 15 years’ hard labor and some of the other 
sentences were reduced. 

Though mass emigration reduced its Jewish population 
from 107,000 in 1989 to 40,000 in 2002, Saint Petersburg re- 
emerged as a vibrant Jewish community after the fall of Com- 
munism, with a full range of religious and educational facili- 
ties, including a yeshivah and a Chabad House. Most cultural 
activities were centered in the Grand Choral Synagogue, which 
included a home for the poor and an orphanage. 
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Meshumodim in Tsarishn Rusland (1946), 11-53, 194-206, 279-308; 
Feinberg, in: Heawar, 4 (1956), 21-36; B. Dinur, Bi-Ymei Milhamah 
u-Mahpekhah (1960), 44-304; L. Gordon, in: Voskhod, nos. 1-2 
(1881); O.S. Grusenberg, ibid., no. 1 (1891); H.A. Soloveychik, ibid., 
no. 5 (1892); S. Dneproveki (Dubnow), in: Nedelnaya Khronika Vosk- 
hoda, nos. 35-36 (1893); L. Klyachko, in: Yevreyskaya Letopis, 2 (1923), 
114-22. 


SAINT-REMY-DE-PROVENCE, town in the Bouches- 
du-Rhéne department, S.E. France. The presence of Jews in 
Saint-Rémy is confirmed from 1305 at the latest; at that time all 
the metal dealers were Jews. The community increased rap- 
idly, augmented by refugees from the kingdom of France. That 
the community was important is indicated by the fact that 
it owned several synagogues, a bakery, a market, a butch- 
ery, and a cemetery (the last is still in existence). Until 1339 
Jews supplied all the meat sold in Saint-Rémy, and the towns- 
men complained that the ritually slaughtered meat was 
tasteless. The community continued to exist until 1501 when 
the Jews were expelled from Provence. At that time several 
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writers who were unfamiliar with Jewish worship may have 
associated the Jews with some form of ass worship. Another 
solution would associate the Jews with the Egyptian cult of 
Typhon-Seth, in which the ass played an important part (Tch- 
erikover, Hellenistic Civilization and the Jews (1959), 365; Fin- 
kelstein, in HTR, 35 (1942), 301). It is interesting to note that 
the Septuagint translates hamor usually as évoc, but 12 times 
there is the uncommon broGytov. It has been suggested that 
when the Scriptures deal with some aspect of religious belief, 
the translators of the Septuagint, in their awareness of the ass- 
worship accusations, attempted to eliminate any association 
with dvoc (e.g., Zech. 9:9). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Feliks, Animal World of the Bible (1962), 
27; Y. Aharoni, Torat ha-Hai (1923), 99-100; S. Feigan, in: Studies... 


M. Schorr (1944), 227-40. 
[Isaiah Gafni] 


ASTI, city in Piedmont, N.W. Italy. Jews are mentioned in Asti 
in a document of 812, but its authenticity is doubtful. In the 14" 
century a number of Jews expelled from France found refuge 
in Asti, then an important commercial center, and neighboring 
towns. They retained the French rite, specifically for the New 
Year and the Day of Atonement: the “Apam” (properly “Afam”) 
rite (DDN 34732), so called after the Hebrew initials of the three 
towns Asti, Fossano, and Moncalvo (see *Liturgy). Now long 
relinquished, the prayers have been preserved in many manu- 
scripts. There was a *blood libel accusation in 1553. The Regie 
Costituzioni of 1723 and 1729 established separate quarters for 
the Jews in all the royal domains. The ghetto became compul- 
sory in 1730. Napoleon’s decrees of December 1798 and Feb- 
ruary 1799 abolished the ghetto. It is difficult to establish the 
number of the Jews in Asti before the census ordered by King 
Carlo Emanuele 111 in 1761; in that year there were 38 families, 
numbering 196 Jews. In 1774 the number of Jews rose to 400. 
There were anti-Jewish riots in Asti in 1803. The *Artom family 
derived from here. During the Nazi persecution 51 members 
of the community were killed. In 1970 about 20 Jews lived in 
Asti. At the turn of the 20" century Asti no longer had a func- 
tioning Jewish community and was under the jurisdiction of 
the community of Turin, as were all the other nonfunctioning 
communities of Piedmont (Alessandria, Carmagnola, Cher- 
asco, Cuneo, Mondovi, Saluzzo, and Ivrea). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Foa, in: RMI, 27-28 (1961-62), passim; 
Goldschmidt, in: Ks, 30 (1954/55), 118-36, 264-76; D. Disegni, in: 
Scritti... S. Mayer (1956), 78-81. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. De Bene- 
detti, “Gli ebrei di Asti e il loro rito,’ in: Il Platano, 4 (1977), 17-28; 
idem, “Ancora sugli ebrei di Asti,’ in: I] Platano, 5 (1979), 43-46; L. 
Voghera Luzzatto, “Ebrei ad Asti,” in: I] Torchio (1979-80), 6-9; idem, 
“Emancipazione ebraica ad Asti,’ in: II Platano, 2 (1980), 92-102; R. 
Segre and M.L. Giribaldi Sardi, I] Ghetto, la Sinagoga. Viaggio attra- 
verso la cultura ebraica di Asti (1992); M.L. Giribaldi Sardi, Scuola e 
vita nella comunita ebraica di Asti (1800-1930) (1993); E. Rossi Artom, 
Gli Artom - Storia di una famiglia della Comunita ebraica di Asti attra- 
verso le sue generazioni (xv1-xx secolo) (1997); M.L. Giribaldi Sardi, 
Asti. Guida alla sinagoga, al museo e al cimitero ebraico (1999). 


[Attilio Milano / Manuela Consonni (24 ed.)] 
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ASTORGA, city in the province of Leon, N.W. Spain. Jews 
were living in the fortified section of Astorga as early as the 
11 century. Later they inhabited two quarters in the city. A 
street called the Garden (Paseo) of the Synagogue formerly 
ran beside the old city wall. Many Jews in Astorga were forc- 
ibly converted to Christianity in 1230-31. Although there is 
no record of the fate of the Jews of Astorga during the 1391 
massacres, they suffered in the persecutions of 1412. At the 
synod held in *Valladolid in 1432, the Astorga community 
claimed privileges exempting them from payment of crown 
taxes. The community existed until the expulsion of the Jews 
from Spain in 1492. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, 2 (1966), index; Baer, Urkun- 
den, 2 (1936), index; M. Rodriguez Diez, Historia de Astorga (1909); 
E. Cantera, Sinagogas Espanolas (1955), 166-7; Suarez Fernandez, 
Documentos, index. 


ASTRAKHAN, Volga port, capital of Astrakhan district, Rus- 
sia. The “Jewish Statute” of 1804 (see *Russia) included the 
province (gubernia) of Astrakhan in the *Pale of Settlement. 
However, in 1825 Jewish settlement in this government was 
prohibited. The “Jewish Statute” of 1835 excluded the province 
of Astrakhan from the Pale and the 49 Jews were ordered to 
leave. Shortly afterward a community was again established 
by Jewish soldiers stationed in the town. In 1850 Jewish mer- 
chants from the Caucasus obtained permission to visit Astra- 
khan twice yearly for a total of not longer than six months in 
the year. In the second half of the 19» century, Jews in catego- 
ries with the right of domicile outside the Pale moved there. 
An Ashkenazi synagogue was established in 1866, and in 1879 
the Oriental Jews, who used to visit Astrakhan on business, 
also founded a synagogue. In 1897 there were 2,164 Jews living 
in Astrakhan; in 1926, 5,904 (3.4% of the total population); and 
in 1939, 4,077 (1.61%). In 1970 there were 3,462 Jews in Astra- 
khan with a synagogue and a cemetery. The synagogue was 
attacked in 1964 and there were reports of Jews having been 
murdered. Hooligans were arrested but were not brought to 
trial. Jewish community life revived in the 1990s. The restored 
synagogue was reopened in 2003, and Shlomo Zalman Gold- 
enberg became the first rabbi to serve the city in 70 years. The 
number of Jews was estimated at 3,000 in 2002. 


[Eliyahu Feldman] 


ASTROLOGY, the study of the supposed influence of the 
stars on human events and the predictions based on this 
study. 


Bible and Apocrypha 

There is no explicit mention of astrology in the Bible, but two 
biblical passages dealing with the diviner (menahesh) and 
soothsayer (meonen; Lev. 19:26; Deut. 18:10) were understood 
by the rabbis as bearing relation to astrology (Sanh. 65b-66a; 
cf. Maim. Yad, Avodah Zarah 11:8, 9). The prophets were aware 
of the practices of “star-gazers” (hoverei ha-shamayim) among 
the Babylonians and other peoples but they scoffed at them 
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local Jews accepted baptism. There was no subsequent set- 
tlement. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Leroy, Les Archives Communales de Saint- 
Rémy-de-Provence (1950ff.), passim (includes the art. published in: 
REJ, 47 (1903), 301-7); B. Blumenkranz, in: Bulletin Philologique et 
Historique (1965), 615, 618, 622. 

[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


SAINT-SIMONISM, a 19**-century social reform philoso- 
phy and movement, inspired by Claude-Henri de Rouvroy, 
Comte de Saint-Simon (1760-1825). It had prominent disci- 
ples of Jewish descent. Its ultimate goal was a technologically 
oriented industrial society, under a dictatorship of competent 
scientist-technicians and property-owning businessmen and 
bankers, inspired by the bizarre ideology of a “New Christi- 
anity” shorn of other-worldliness and asceticism. In a nonvio- 
lent fashion, caste privileges would be surrendered, work pro- 
vided for all, rewards allocated according to merit, inheritance 
abolished, and equality of both sexes established. Saint-Simo- 
nism displayed an elective affinity toward the compassionate 
social messianism of the Hebraic prophets. Revivalist exalta- 
tion - upon which the sect eventually foundered - included 
the expectation of the woman-messiah “Mother,” a Jewess 
from the Orient, who would formulate the new morality and 
whom the disciples must go out and find. Saint-Simon’s earli- 
est apostle was Benjamin Olinde Rodrigues (1795-1851), who 
was of Jewish origin. He nominated the two “supreme fathers” 
of the Saint-Simonian temple, Bazard (1791-1832) and Erefan- 
tin (1796-1864), and published Saint-Simon’s and the disciples’ 
collected writings. Among those Rodrigues introduced into 
the fold were his brother, Eugene, and his cousins, Emile and 
Isaac *Péreire with whom, later, he promoted French railway 
construction and corporate banking. Other eminent Saint-Si- 
monians were Léon *Halévy, Gustave d’*Eichthal, and Jules 
*Carvallo. The active presence of the Jewish element sparked 
the violent reaction of both the Socialist Fourier and Catho- 
lic Church spokesmen, who denounced Saint-Simonism as a 
Jewish plot to subvert civilization. After due consideration it 
was rejected by Marx and Engels, together with all other pre- 
Marxist doctrines. However, among the contemporaries who 
were impressed by the doctrine were the historians Carlyle and 
Michelet, the sociologist Comte, the composers Berlioz and 
Liszt, and the author George Sand, in addition to such Ger- 
man Jewish intellectuals as Eduard *Gans, Heinrich * Heine, 
Rahel *Varnhagen, and Moritz *Veit. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C.H. de R. Saint-Simon, Oeuvres de Saint-Si- 
mon et d’Enfantin, 47 vols. (1865-78; repr. 1963-_); G. Weill, in: REJ, 
31 (1895), 261-73; Z. Szajkowski, in: sos, 9 (1947), 33-60; EM.H. 
Markham (ed.), Selected Writings of Saint-Simon (1952); J. Talmon, 
in: Commentary, 26 (1958), 158-72. 

[Hanns G. Reissner] 


SAINT-SYMPHORIEN-D’OZON, village in the Isére de- 
partment, S.E. France. When the village was ceded to *Dau- 
phiné by *Savoy, there was already an important Jewish 
community there, which in 1355 was granted advantageous 
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privileges: freedom to bequeath both movable and immov- 
able property; permission to engage in commerce and mon- 
eylending; exemption from various tolls; liberty of movement; 
and protection of the community against judicial irregulari- 
ties. The numerical and economic importance of the commu- 
nity can be gauged from the fact that it paid almost half of the 
taxes imposed on the Jews of Dauphine. In 1408 the munici- 
pality asked the dauphin to reduce the rate of interest of Jew- 
ish moneylenders from 50% to 25%. In the course of the 15'* 
century the Jewish community ceased to exist. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Prudhomme, in: Bulletin de !Académie 
Delphinale, 3" series, 17 (1881/82), 164 ff; idem, in: REJ, 9 (1884), 260f,; 


Gross, Gal Jud, 663. 
[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


SAITOWITZ, STANLEY (1949- _), U.S. architect. Saitowitz 
was born in Johannesburg, South Africa, and became profes- 
sor of architecture at the University of California. Known in 
California for a variety of buildings, especially lofts, and home 
design, as well as the award-winning New England Holocaust 
Memorial (1995) in Boston, Saitowitz’s wide-ranging works 
also include schools, synagogues, skate parks, a house for the 
drummer of Metallica, and the San Francisco Embarcadero 
Promenade. He experimented with fusing elements of mod- 
ernism with classicism. He was cautious in his use of com- 
puter-assisted designs, preferring to maintain the conceptual 
integrity of his designs. Speaking at Yale University in 2004, 
Saitowitz described his theory of “expanded architecture” to 
mean that he tends to focus on air rather than substance in 
his designs, in order to create a world of what he called “con- 
structed emptiness.” His buildings are constructions of bars 
and rectangles characterized by wide, empty expanses and 
light. From his early houses in the Transvaal to his recent ur- 
ban loft structures in the Bay area, he has focused on bring- 
ing light into his interiors. His loft buildings seem to squeeze 
remarkable spaces into densely crowded urban spaces. The 
Yerba Buena Lofts, south of Market Street in San Francisco, is a 
300,000 square foot building containing 196 loft and live-work 
units, plus ground floor commercial space. His work has been 
described by Robert A.M. Stern, dean of the Art and Architec- 
ture School at Yale, as a “free-wheeling modernism.’ He is con- 
scious of the environmental effect of his buildings. For exam- 
ple he designed a house in Napa Valley, ca, whose rusted walls 
were meant to reflect the seasonal changing of the colors of the 
landscape. Such characteristics suffuse the New England Ho- 
locaust Memorial in Boston, which depends on air and light, 
and their opposite, darkness and shadow, for their dramatic 
effects. Situated in the very heart of downtown Boston, the 
Memorial has an open and airy feeling that contrasts sharply 
with its underground component and its fiery pit. The design 
features six 54” high glass towers lit from within. Their sides 
are etched with six million numbers suggesting the tattoos on 
the arms of murdered Jews. A black granite path passes under 
the towers. At the base of each tower, there is a stainless steel 
grate that covers a six foot deep chamber where the names 
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of the primary Nazi death camps are inscribed. Smoldering 
coals at the base of each pit illuminate these names. Saitowitz 
hoped to convey the ungraspable nature of the Holocaust, as 
well as survival and hope. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Wagner (ed.), Stanley Saitowitz: A House 
in the Transvaal (1995); M. Bell (ed.), Stanley Saitowitz (1995). 
[Betty R. Rubenstein (2"¢ ed.)] 


SAJAROFF, MIGUEL (1873-1958), pioneer of agrarian coop- 
erativism in Argentina. Born in Mariupol, the Crimea (Rus- 
sia), he earned a degree in agronomical engineering in Wit- 
tenberg, Germany. Under the influence of Tolstoyan thought, 
he aspired to become a farmer and live close to nature. Acqui- 
escing to the request of his brother-in-law, Noah *Yarcho, he 
went to Argentina in 1899 and settled in the Colonia Leven, 
Entre Rios, as an “independent settler,’ on land granted him 
by the *Jewish Colonization Association (Ica). He hoped to 
improve the economy and the cultural life of the settlement 
by participating in the establishment of the cooperative Fondo 
Communal in Dominguez in 1904. After assuming its presi- 
dency in 1908, he advocated and promoted the development 
of agricultural cooperatives not only in all the Jewish settle- 
ments but also throughout Argentinean life. After his death 
a town in the province of Entre Rios was named Ingeniero 
Miguel Sajaroff. 


[Lazaro Schallman] 


SAKEL, MANFRED JOSHUA (1900-1957), Austrian psy- 
chiatrist. Born in Nadvorna, Galicia (then Austria), Sakel 
went to Berlin, where he specialized in treating addicts. On 
an accidental overdosage of the then newly discovered insu- 
lin, given to an addict who was diabetic, he observed that the 
patient lost her craving for narcotics. Sakel then started his 
experiments with the insulin cure for therapeutic purposes in 
schizophrenic patients. After the rise of Hitler, Sakel returned 
to Vienna and continued his work at the University Clinic, the 
birthplace of Wagner-Jareggs’ experimental malaria treatment 
and a center of therapeutic initiative. It was here that Sakel de- 
veloped the details of the insulin coma treatment, which for 
many years was the standard therapy in schizophrenia, espe- 
cially in its early stages. In 1935 he published his dissertation 
on insulin therapy; Neue Behandlungsmethode der Schizo- 
phrenie. In 1936 Sakel emigrated to the U.S. and continued his 
work at the New York State Mental Health Department. He 
refused many offers of academic appointments, preferring to 
remain independent. He died in New York. His two principal 
works, Epilepsy (1958) and Schizophrenia (1958), were pub- 
lished posthumously. A Sakel Foundation was established, 
which arranged two international congresses, one in 1959 and 
one in 1962, that dealt with the topic of biological therapy and, 
especially, insulin cure. 

Sakel was a fervent Zionist and politically supported the 
*Irgun Zevai L’ummi movement. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Current Biography Yearbook 1957 (1958), 
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[Heinrich Zwi Winnik] 
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SAKIAI (Shakyai or Shakyay; Heb. Saki; Ger. Schaken; Pol. 
Szaki; Rus. Shaki), city in S.W. Lithuania. The first Jewish set- 
tlement was in the 18 century, and in 1897 there were 1,678 
Jews (74% of the total population) in the town. In 1915 the Rus- 
sian retreat during World War 1 brought pogroms against the 
Jews, who soon emigrated from Sakiai. When the war ended, 
some Jews returned, and in 1923 there were 1,276 Jews (62% 
of the total population) in the town. When the town became 
a district capital, the economic condition of the Jews began 
to deteriorate. Many immigrated abroad or to the large cities; 
a 1936 census showed that only 600 (20% of the total popula- 
tion) had remained in Sakiai. With the German invasion of 
1941 the community was destroyed. Sakiai was the birthplace 
of the brothers Dov (Boris) and Isaac Leib *Goldberg. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yahadut Lita, 3 (1967), 396. 
[Yehuda Slutksy] 


SAKOWITZ, BERNARD (1907-1981), U.S. retailer. Sakowitz 
was born in Galveston, Texas, five years after his father, To- 
bias, and his uncle Simon co-founded the specialty store that 
carried the family name in nearby Houston. Under Bernard 
Sakowitz’s leadership, Sakowitz Brothers would not only be- 
come a Houston institution but would enjoy national promi- 
nence. It would never go public but remained the last of the 
family-owned major specialty chains in the U.S. Sakowitz left 
Texas to attend the Wharton School of Commerce at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, earning a B.S. in 1929. Almost imme- 
diately, he began his retail career at RH. Macy & Co. in New 
York City, but before the year was out he returned to Houston 
to join the family business. He married the former Ann Baum 
in 1933. They had two children, ROBERT (1938-_), who would 
eventually head the store, and LYNN, who would marry Oscar 
Wyatt, a controversial energy tycoon, and become an interna- 
tionally distinguished hostess. In 1937, Sakowitz was named 
vice president in charge of merchandising. He served as a cap- 
tain with the U.S. Army Air Force during World War 11, then 
rejoined the store. In 1957, he was appointed president of the 
company, which by then had opened four stores in Houston. 
Two years later, Sakowitz expanded to the suburbs, building 
a store on Westheimer Road. The move turned that location 
into a robust retail destination. Neiman-Marcus soon joined 
Sakowitz there, as did the Galleria shopping mall, and the area 
became known as Uptown Houston. In the 1960s, Sakowitz 
opened branches in other cities, including Dallas and Mid- 
land, Texas, and Phoenix, Arizona. By the 1970s, the chain had 
17 specialty stores in Texas, Arizona, and Oklahoma. Sakowitz, 
who was named Retailer of the Year by Esquire magazine in 
1972, became chairman in 1975. He was succeeded as president 
by his son, who had joined the business in 1963 after gradu- 
ating from Harvard University. When Sakowitz died in 1981, 
Robert added the titles of chairman and chief executive officer. 
Bernard Sakowitz was a prominent member of the Houston 
community. His interests ranged from the Houston Farm and 
Ranch Club to the city’s Contemporary Music Society. He was 
on the board of Congregation Beth Israel and was a director 
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of the Texas Medical Center and St. Luke's Episcopal Hospi- 
tal, leading many fundraising campaigns for cancer research. 
Within four years after his death, a recession in the oil indus- 
try, upon which the Houston area was so dependent, had taken 
its toll and the store declared Chapter 11 bankruptcy. Hooker 
Corporation of Australia funded the Chapter 11 petition and 
took majority control, but to no avail. Sakowitz was put up for 
sale, but liquidated in 1990 after failing to find a buyer. 


[Mort Sheinman (2"¢ ed.)] 


SAKS, GENE (1921-— ), U.S. director, actor. Trained as an ac- 
tor at the Dramatic Workshop of the New School for Social 
Research, a precursor of the Actors Studio, Saks was a co- 
founder of an acting troupe in the late 1940s. He made his 
Broadway acting debut in Juno and the Paycock (1947). He 
began directing on Broadway in 1963 with Carl *Reiner’s play 
Enter Laughing, and went on to excel in staging comedies and 
musicals, including Mame (1966), which featured his then 
wife, Beatrice Arthur, and Same Time, Next Year (1975). But 
he became best known for his deft touch with comedic plays 
by Neil *Simon. He directed Simon's autobiographical trilogy 
Brighton Beach Memoirs (1983), Biloxi Blues (1985), and Broad- 
way Bound (1986). He also directed several Simon movies, in- 
cluding Barefoot in the Park (1967), with Robert Redford and 
Jane Fonda, The Odd Couple (1968), with Jack Lemmon and 
Walter *Matthau, and Last of the Red Hot Lovers (1986). He 
made his film acting debut in 1965, recreating his stage role 
as a paranoid kiddie-show host, Chuckles the Chipmunk, in 


A Thousand Clowns. 
[Stewart Kampel (24 ed.)] 


°SALADIN (Salah al-Din, Yasuf ibn Ayyab; 1138-1193), 
founder of the dynasty of *Ayyubid sultans, of Kurdish origin. 
In 1169 he was elevated to the rank of vizier in Egypt, which 
was then still under the weak dominion of the *Fatimids. 

In 1171 he removed the last Fatimid sultan, al-‘Adid, from 
his throne, thus returning Egypt to the nominal rule of the 
*Abbasid caliphs by mentioning the name of al-Mustadi, the 
caliph who then ruled in Baghdad, in the Khutba (the sermon 
of the festive Friday prayer), and on coins. For a while, Saladin 
considered himself to be a vassal of Nur al-Din, the Seljuqid 
atabek (maior domus) and ruler of Syria who lived in Damas- 
cus and had established the state which was a serious chal- 
lenge to the crusaders in Erez Israel and Syria. Immediately 
after the death of Nar al-Din in 1174, however, Saladin seized 
control of Syria. In a brilliant and rapid campaign, in 1187, at 
the head of 12,000 horsemen, Saladin conquered Tiberias, 
Hattin, and Jerusalem, and almost the whole of Erez Israel fell 
into his hands. These victories prompted Christian Europe to 
organize the Third Crusade (1189-92). In the meantime, Sal- 
adin’s treasury had become empty and his troops were halted 
before Tyre, where some of them deserted him. The crusaders 
succeeded in occupying Acre after a siege which lasted two 
years (1189-91), and Saladin was compelled to sign a peace 
treaty with the king of England, Richard the Lionhearted, ac- 
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cording to which the Erez Israel coastal region from Jaffa to 
Tyre remained in the hands of the crusaders. Saladin died a 
short while later. 

The attitude of Saladin toward the Jews, the Christians, 
and even the defeated Christians who lived under his rule, 
was most tolerant. According to Judah *Al-Harizi, he issued 
a manifesto in 1190 in which he called upon the Jews to settle 
in Jerusalem (their presence in the town had been prohibited 
during its occupation by the Crusaders). Indeed, when Al- 
Harizi visited Jerusalem in 1216, he found an important com- 
munity which was composed of immigrants from France, 
the Maghreb, and former inhabitants of Ashkelon. Ibn Abi 
Usaybi‘a, a friend of *Abraham ben Moses b. Maimon, relates 
that *Maimonides was the court physician of Saladin and of 
his son al-Malik al-Afdal, and that both greatly honored the 
Jewish physician and scholar. It appears, however, that there 
is no historical basis to this information. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ashtor, in: HUCA, 27 (1956), 305-26; Lewis, 
in: Eretz Israel, 7 (1964), 70-75 (Eng. pt.); Prawer, Zalbanim, in- 
dex. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: EIS’; M.C. Lyons and D.E.P. Jackson, 
Saladin the Politics of the Holy War (1982); Y. Lev, Saladin in Egypt 


(1999), ch. 6. 
[Haim Zw Hirschberg] 


SALAMAN, English family. CHARLES KENSINGTON SALA- 
MAN (1814-1901), pianist and composer, was elected a member 
of the Royal Academy of Music at the age of ten, and made his 
debut on the concert platform in 1828. After completing his 
music studies in Paris, he returned to London in 1831 and, be- 
sides composing, teaching, and giving recitals, devoted much 
time to promoting the musical life of the capital. He inaugu- 
rated an annual series of orchestral concerts (1833), founded 
Londons first amateur choral society (1849), helped to estab- 
lish chamber concerts (1853), and was one of the founders of 
the Musical Society of London (1858). 

In 70 years of composing, Charles Salaman produced 
many works for piano, organ, and orchestra, and a comic 
opera, Pickwick (1889). He was especially prolific as a writer of 
songs in English, Italian, and Hebrew and of devotional mu- 
sic for the synagogue. An early advocate of Reform Judaism, 
he composed more than a hundred settings for the service of 
the West London Synagogue, as well as anthems and settings 
of psalms. Several of his anthems were used by Anglicans, 
and his setting of the 84'" Psalm was sung at the reopening of 
Worcester Cathedral. He wrote Jews as they Are (1882, 18857). 
Four of Charles Salaman’s sisters rose to prominence in art and 
literature. JULIA SALAMAN (1812-1906), who married Louis 
Goodman, was a well-known portrait artist who exhibited at 
the Royal Academy from 1838-1901. Her younger sister KATE 
SALAMAN (1821-1856) was noted for her miniature portraits. 
RACHEL SALAMAN married Sir John *Simon in 1843, and 
wrote Records and Reflections, selected from her writings dur- 
ing half a century (1894). ANNETTE SALAMAN (d. 1879) as- 
sisted in compiling a second edition of Footsteps in the Way of 
Life (18747), an illustrated guide to the Bible, and the children’s 
story book Aunt Annette’s Stories to Ada (1876'; 1879”). 
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Charles Salaman’s oldest son, MALCOLM CHARLES SAL- 
AMAN (1855-1940), was a drama and art critic. From 1883 to 
1894 he was a drama and art critic of the Sunday Times and, 
from 1890 to 1899, was also on the staff of the Daily Graphic. 
In the art world he was regarded as England’s outstanding au- 
thority on color prints and woodcuts. 

His numerous books on prints included The Old Engrav- 
ers of England (1906), Old English Colour-Prints (1909), The 
Great Painter-Etchers from Rembrandt to Whistler (1913), and 
the series Modern Masters of Etching and Masters of the Colour 
Print. From 1923 to 1938 he published an annual review, Fine 
Prints of the Year. He edited the published plays of Sir Arthur 
Wing Pinero (1891-1900). Three of his own plays were staged - 
Deceivers Ever (1883), Dimity’s Dilemma (1894), and A Modern 
Eve (1894). He also wrote a large number of song lyrics. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove, Dict; MGG; DNB. 

[George H. Fried] 


SALAMAN, REDCLIFFE NATHAN (1874-1955), patholo- 
gist and geneticist. He was director of the Pathological Insti- 
tute of the London Hospital from 1901 to 1904. His later sci- 
entific investigations were devoted chiefly to the genetics and 
diseases of the potato, and in 1926 he was appointed director 
of the potato virus research station in Cambridge. One of his 
major achievements was the initiation of stocks of virus-free 
seed potatoes. He wrote Jewish Achievements in Medicine (1911) 
and Racial Origins of Jewish Types (1922). Two books on his 
specialty were Potato Varieties (1926) and The History and So- 
cial Influence of the Potato (1949). In 1935 he was elected a Fel- 
low of the Royal Society. 

During World War 1 Redcliffe Salaman served in Pales- 
tine and in 1920 published Palestine Reclaimed. He had a life- 
long commitment to the Jewish community and to Zionism, 
was a trustee of Jews’ College, London, and a governor of the 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem. He also served as president 
of the Jewish Historical Society of England, the Jewish Health 
Organization of Great Britain, and the Jewish Commission 
for Relief Abroad. His first wife, NINA RUTH SALAMAN (née 
Davis; 1877-1925), was well known as a poet and translator of 
medieval Hebrew poetry. Her own verse included Apples and 
Honey (1921) and she translated *Judah Halevi’s poems (1924). 
Their son, MYER HEAD SALAMAN (1902-1994), was a bacte- 
riologist and doctor. Engaged in cancer research and pathol- 
ogy in World War 11, he joined the Department of Cancer 
Research, London Hospital Medical College, in 1946, where 
he became director in 1948. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: JC (June 17, 1955), 12; K.M. Smith, in: Royal 
Society of London, Biographical Memoirs of Fellows of the Royal Soci- 
ety, 1 (1955), 239-45; J.W. Parkes, in: JHSET, 18 (1953-55), 296-8. 


[George H. Fried] 


SALAMANCA, city in western Spain. The Jewish settle- 
ment of Salamanca seems to have been one of the oldest in 
the kingdom. From its start at the time of Christian rule, the 
Jewish quarter was close to the old citadel. The first documents 
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mentioning Jews in Salamanca date back to the end of the 12 
century. In the Fuero granted to the city by Fernando 1, the 
Jews enjoyed judicial equality with the Christians. Following 
the death of Alfonso 1x of Leén, the Jews of Salamanca were 
severely attacked but soon recovered, and the community be- 
came one of the strongest and most prosperous in the area. In 
the middle of the 13"* century a barrio de iudeis is mentioned. 
Later the quarter was called iuderia. In the second half of the 
13" century three synagogues are mentioned: the vieja (old), 
the menor (small), and the nueva (new). At that time many 
of the streets in the Jewish quarter were well known; one of 
the synagogues was situated in that leading down to Calle 
Postigo Ciego, where the Jewish shops and workshops of the 
Jews were located. At the beginning of the 13" century the city 
was granted a charter (fuero) which included important sec- 
tions relevant to the local Jews, and full rights of protection 
and justice equal to those of the other natives of Salamanca, 
Christians and Moors. At each feast of the nativity the Jews of 
Salamanca had to pay 15 gold pieces to the crown. The char- 
ter also regulated several matters regarding the slaughter of 
kasher meat and its sale in the town and Jewish quarter. In 
1285 the community was made to pay 1,800 maravedis as a 
special war tax. At that time there were some 300 to 500 Jews 
in Salamanca. The Jews were merchants, moneylenders, phy- 
sicians, shoemakers, and parchment makers. 

From the 14" century several resolutions of the town 
council regarding the affairs of its Jews are known. In 1335 the 
council forbade Christians to receive medical aid from Jew or 
Moor; it was forbidden for Jewish or Moorish wet nurses to 
tend Christian children; Christians were forbidden to serve in 
Jewish houses; Jews and Moors were forbidden to rent houses 
in the neighborhood of the Christian churches and cemeter- 
ies. Four years later (1339) *Alfonso x1 confirmed the privilege 
of the Jews of the town, dispensing them from appearing be- 
fore Christian judges, lay or ecclesiastic, in matters concern- 
ing the collection of debts owed them by Christians, though, 
in principle, they had to be judged by Christian judges in 
mixed lawsuits. Toward the end of the 14 century R. Mena- 
hem b. Hayyim he-Arukh (d. 1425) was active as rabbi of the 
community. He approached “Isaac b. Sheshet Perfet (Respon- 
sum 251) in regard to the sentencing of two murderers who 
attacked a member of the community under orders from the 
alcalde (mayor) of the town. Isaac b. Sheshet permitted him 
to sentence them to death and execute them, but at the same 
time pointed out that the whole affair belonged to the juris- 
diction of the king. In 1389 the Jews requested permission to 
erect a new synagogue, as one of their synagogues had been 
confiscated. 

The sparing of the community of Salamanca during the 
persecutions in 1391 was accomplished by Vicente *Ferrer, who 
came to the town and preached in its synagogues in 1411-12. 
He succeeded in persuading many to convert, and one of the 
synagogues was turned into a school named “The True Cross.” 
In 1413 Juan 11 conferred upon the University of Salamanca the 
bet midrash with its courts and all that belonged to it, most of 
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the community having left Judaism by then. In place of the bet 
midrash, a hostel for pupils of the university was set up. 

It would appear that the community recovered in the 
course of the 15" century. Yet instead of the yearly tax of 
14,740 maravedis in the old coinage, it only paid the sum of 
1,200 maravedis in 1439. In 1456 the community was accused 
of murdering a Christian child (Joseph ha-Kohen, Emek ha- 
Bakha (1895), 93). However, Henry v intervened in time, and 
the Jews of the town were saved from the danger. Abraham 
b. Samuel *Zacuto, who was born there, was engaged in 1480 
in astronomical work by the bishop of Salamanca. His Sefer 
Yuhasin is the most important chronicle written by a Jew 
from Sefarad. 

In 1490 the community participated in the sum of 
208,600 maravedis toward the redemption of the Jewish cap- 
tives of *Malaga. When preparing to fulfill the order of ex- 
pulsion, the community sold its synagogues and cemeteries. 
But on June 25 the crown forbade the sale or purchase of all 
congregational property. On July 30 the old synagogue was 
handed over to the head of the Church in the town, and he 
converted it into a residence. Abraham *Seneor, together with 
Luis de Alcala, received the right to collect the debts which the 
Jews left behind. There were many Conversos in Salamanca, 
and there is also knowledge of Conversos who went there in 
order to revert to Judaism. On Oct. 25, 1490, theologians and 
jurists gathered there at the instigation of the monk Fernando 
de Santo Domingo to hold a consulta de fé in the matter of the 
child *La Guardia. Upon the expulsion, the Jews of Salamanca 
crossed the border to Portugal near Ciudad Real. Even after 
the expulsion the University of Salamanca continued to be a 
center for Hebrew studies, and in the 16 century some of the 
best intellects of Spain were concentrated in it. 

The Jewish quarter in Salamanca, which was in the south- 
west of the city, was not exclusively inhabited by Jews, some 
of whom lived outside it. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, index; Baer, Urkunden, index; 
L. Serrano y Sanz, Origenes de la dominacion espanola en América, 1 
(1918), 68; M. de la Pinta Llorente, Proceso criminal contra el hebraista 
salmantino Martin Martinez de Cantalapiedra (1946); F. Cantera, El 
Judio salmantino Abraham Zacut (1931); idem, Abraham Zacut (1935); 
idem, Sinagogas espanolas (1955), 271-82 and bibliography; Cantera- 
Millas, Inscripciones, 331-2; Suarez Fernandez, index. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: C. Carrete Parrondo, Fontes iudaeorum regni Castilla, 1, 
Provincia d Salamanca, (1981); idem, Hebraistas judeoconversos en la 
Universidad de Salamanca (siglos x v-x v1), (1983); F. Ferrero, in: El 
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[Haim Beinart / Yom Tov Assis (24 ed.)] 


SALAMON, ERNO (1912-1943), Hungarian poet. Born in 
Gyergyészentmiklés, Transylvania (now Gheorghieni, Roma- 
nia), Salamon joined the clandestine Communist Party at Cluj. 
As a journalist of the left, he was persecuted for his political ac- 
tivities, first by the Romanians and, after 1940, when northern 
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Transylvania was annexed to Hungary, by the Hungarians. He 
was also imprisoned several times. In 1942, Salamon was mo- 
bilized into a forced labor unit of the Hungarian army and sent 
to the eastern front. During the Hungarian retreat, he caught 
spotted typhus and, delirious with fever, ran amok and was 
shot to death by Italian soldiers. Salamon is considered one of 
the outstanding modern Hungarian poets. Although his chief 
subject was the suffering of the exploited workers, Salamon 
also wrote daringly expressive love poems. 

During his lifetime, he published two collections of verse, 
Gy6ény6ru sors (“A Wonderful Fate,” 1937), and Szegények 
kiiszébén (“On the Threshold of the Poor,’ 1938). Others ap- 
peared in an anthology published by a group of young Jewish 
intellectuals, with the support of the Cluj B’nai Brith, entitled 
Kelet és Nyugat kézétt. Zsidé fiatalok antologidja (“Between 
East and West - An Anthology of Young Jews,” 1937). Salamon 
contributed verse to the left-wing press, wrote plays, and trans- 
lated poems from the Romanian. After World War 11 some of 
his works appeared in an anthology which also contained po- 
ems by two other Transylvanian-Jewish poets who died in the 
Holocaust, Sandor Korvin and Viktor Brassai; and volumes of 
Salamon’s selected poems were published in Bucharest, “Dal 
utédoknak” (1961, 19677); Osszegyiijtott versek (1966); and in 
Budapest, Mindmaig békétleniil (1966). On the occasion of the 
25 anniversary of his death, a statue of Salamon was erected 
in his birthplace. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Pandi, Elsiillyedt irodalom, 2 (1963); Ara- 


rat évkényv, 1 (1939); 119. 
[Yehouda Marton] 


SALANT, JOSEPH SUNDEL BEN BENJAMIN BENISH 
(1786-1866), spiritual father of the *Musar movement. A pu- 
pil of Hayyim *Volozhiner and of R. Akiva *Eger, he lived in 
Salant in Lithuania. Despite his great learning, he refused to 
accept a position as rabbi and barely earned a living as a small 
merchant, working only a few hours a day and for the rest of 
the day studying Torah. He conducted himself with extreme 
modesty, dressing as a humble peasant and never indicating 
his knowledge of the Torah. In 1831, during the Polish revolu- 
tion, he was suspected of spying and miraculously saved from 
hanging. The First of Kislev, the day of his deliverance, was ob- 
served by his descendants as a holiday. In 1837 he went to Erez 
Israel, settling in Jerusalem. While he was still in Vilna, the 
heads of the Vilna kolel in Jerusalem appointed him to be their 
rabbi. However, when his son-in-law, R. Samuel *Salant, went 
to Erez Israel he vacated the office in his favor. Nevertheless, 
many continued to turn to R. Joseph Sundel. He established 
several institutions in Jerusalem, but occupied no official po- 
sition in them. In Jerusalem too he refused to support himself 
from public funds and opened a vinegar factory. His humil- 
ity and good-heartedness, which became legendary, greatly 
influenced his student R. Israel *Lipkin (Salanter), founder 
of the Musar movement, who held up Joseph Sundel as the 
ideal ethical man. In his will he requested no title of honor. He 
had two additional distinguished sons-in-law, Uri Shabbetai, 
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a member of the Jerusalem bet din, and Nathan Nata Natkin, 
one of the emissaries of the Holy Land. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Rivlin, Ha-Zaddik Rabbi Yosef Zundel 
mi-Salant ve-Rabbotav (1927); Frumkin-Rivlin, 3 (1929), 220f.; Mal- 
achi, in: Hadoar, 32 (1953/54), 273-5; D. Katz, Tenuat ha-Musar, 1 


(1958°), 93-136. 
[Itzhak Alfassi] 


SALANT, SAMUEL (1816-1909), chief rabbi of *Jerusalem 
and one of the foremost 19'*-century rabbis in Jerusalem. Born 
near Bialystok (Russia, now Poland), Salant studied at yeshi- 
vot in Vilna, Salant, and Volozhin. His second wife was the 
daughter of Joseph Sundel *Salant, who had inspired the Mu- 
sar movement, and he continued studying at his father-in-law’s 
house. He set out for Erez Israel in 1840, but was delayed for a 
few months in Constantinople, where he first met Sir Moses 
*Montefiore, with whom he established a firm friendship. In 
1841 he reached Jerusalem, where the heads of the kolel Lita 
appointed him rabbi of the Ashkenazi community. A leading 
figure in Jerusalem, he became Ashkenazi chief rabbi in 1878, 
holding the position until his death. Salant strove to develop 
the institutions of the Ashkenazi community, which increased 
from 500 members at his arrival to 30,000 at the time of his 
death, and succeeded in obtaining for the Ashkenazim the 
official status previously enjoyed only by the Sephardi com- 
munity. Between 1848 and 1851, and in 1860, he traveled to 
several European countries to collect money for religious in- 
stitutions in Jerusalem. Salant was a founder of the Ez Hayyim 
Talmud Torah and Yeshivah, the Bikkur Holim Hospital, 
and the Keneset Israel General Committee, which united all 
the kolelim under a single administration. He also encour- 
aged the establishment of the Jewish quarters, such as Me’ah 
She’arim, Keneset Israel, and others, outside the Old City 
walls. His only son, BEINUSH, was one of the seven founders 
of the Nahalat Shivah quarter. Salant’s attitude to the Haska- 
lah movement and Zionism was moderate. He favored the 
introduction of Hebrew and Arabic into the curriculum of 
the Talmud Torah schools and opposed the excommunica- 
tions pronounced by zealots on “modernists.” He also tried 
to lessen the friction between the veteran settlement and the 
new yishuv, combated the activities of the mission schools 
and ameliorated the relations between the Ashkenazi and Se- 
phardi communities. 

Salant lived an exemplary life of the utmost frugality. 
He devoted himself without stint to the needs of his com- 
munity, even in the last years of his long life when his eye- 
sight was affected. In his method of study he tended toward 
the plain meaning, eschewing pilpul, and followed the min- 
hag of *Elijah b. Solomon Zalman, the Gaon of Vilna. He was 
an outstanding posek, distinguishing himself by his power of 
decision, and showed a definite tendency toward leniency in 
his decisions. 

Some of his novellae have been published in the talmudic 
journals Torat Ziyyon and Torah Or, and in the Ha-Tevunah of 
Israel Lipkin *(Salanter). They are also found in the works of 
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contemporary rabbis. On his 90' birthday, in 1906, the Keren 
Shemuel Fund was launched in Jerusalem. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frumkin-Rivlin; Yaari, Sheluhei, index; 
idem, Zikhronot Erez Israel, 2 vols. (1947), index; E. Cohen-Reiss, 
Mi-Zikhronot Ish Yerushalayim (1967), index; J. Rimon, Shemuel be- 
Doro (1961); Y. Gelis, Shivim Shanah bi-Yrushalayim, Toledot Hayyav 
shel Rabbenu Shemuel Salant (1960). 


[Geulah Bat Yehuda (Raphael) ] 


SALCHAH (Heb. 33%9), town in Bashan, which marked the 
farthest limit of the territory of Og, king of Bashan, who was 
defeated and dispossessed by the Israelites (Deut. 3:10; Josh. 
12:5; 13:11). According to 1 Chronicles 5:11, the tribe of Gad set- 
tled there. It is usually identified with modern Salkhad, but 
some question this identification, as it is doubtful if the area 
of Gad extended that far to the northeast. 

In postbiblical times, the place is mentioned in several 
Nabatean inscriptions (as Salhad) and was apparently part of 
the Nabatean kingdom in the first century c.£. Jewish sources 
identify it with Seleucia. In Roman times it was called Trico- 
mias and was garrisoned by the Equites promoti Illyriciani 
(Notitia Dignitatum 81:15); it is mentioned as an independent 
locality in Georgius Cyprius (Descriptia Orbis Romani, line 
1024). Salchah was an important town in Arab times, and in 
the 14" century contained a Jewish community. The modern 
town of Salkhad numbered approximately 15,000 inhabitants 
in the early 2000s, mainly Druze. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pauly-Wissowa, 2" series, 13 (1939), 101, S.V. 
Tricomia; Avi-Yonah, Geog, 174; R. Dussaud, Topographie historique 
de la Syrie... (1927), 324, 366; Abel, Geog, 2 (1938), 440-1; Press, Erez, 
3 (1952), 66f.; Aharoni, Land, index. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


SALE (Heb. 17°31, mekhirah). Sale may be defined as the per- 
manent transfer for consideration of existing legal rights from 
one person to another. The consideration may be in money or 
in kind. By extension the term “sale” is also used to denote a 
transfer of rights for a lengthy (but predetermined) period, 
such as the sale of land for a period of many years (BM 79a; BB 
136b; cf. Yad, Sheelah, 1:5). When sale is mentioned, however, it 
primarily refers to the transfer of real or proprietary rights and 
not to mere personal rights, i.e., obligations or debts, since it 
was at first legally impossible to transfer such rights (see *As- 
signment). The geonim already laid down that rights in rem 
applied only to corporeal or tangible things (Hai Gaon, Sefer 
ha-Mikkah ve-ha-Mimkar, ch. 2, introd. i; cf. Resp. Maharash- 
dam, HM 271), and therefore anything having neither length, 
breadth, nor depth - such as the smell of an apple or the taste 
of honey or the glitter of a precious stone — was incapable of be- 
ing conveyed (Yad, Mekhirah, 12:14; cf. also TJ, BB 3:1, 13d and 
Ha-Ittur, vol. 1, introd., ch. 2, “Kinyan”). This is probably the 
reason why it is impossible to convey title in something which 
is not yet in existence - since, being intangible, it cannot be the 
subject matter of a real right — as also it is impossible to convey 
to someone who has not yet been born (see below). 
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In the biblical period the sale of real property was re- 
stricted. Thus, fields could only be sold until the Jubilee, in 
which year they would automatically revert to their owners 
(Lev. 25:13 ff.), whereas dwelling houses in walled cities - if not 
redeemed within a year of their sale - would rest irrevocably 
with their purchasers regardless of the Jubilee (ibid.). In Jew- 
ish law the term sale does not mean an agreement to sell in 
the future, but an immediately effective transfer of ownership. 
Sale, nevertheless, raises many of the problems relating to the 
creation, interpretation, and execution of contractual obliga- 
tions. In the Talmud, mekhirah is an example used for clari- 
fying these problems, since the laws of sale are an application 
of the wider principles of property and contract. The trans- 
action of a sale is concluded with the gemirat ha-daat (“firm 
decision”) of the parties to transfer the relevant rights irrevo- 
cably from one to the other - at which point neither may re- 
sile from the bargain. The parties rely on the sale if there has 
been a manifestation of their gemirat ha-daat by such a way 
of speech or conduct as will be understood by most people as 
an agreement to conclude the transaction - whether or not 
this is in accordance with the subjective intention of either of 
the parties. Undisclosed thoughts are of no consequence, and 
the test of the conclusion of the sale is purely objective; if in 
the particular circumstances most people would express their 
intention to conclude the transaction in that particular and 
manifest manner, the transaction will accordingly be effective, 
and it is immaterial that either party did not really intend to 
conclude the transaction in that particular way, or that there 
was no consensus ad idem between one party and the other. 
A corollary of this test is the principle that the parties need 
not make up their minds to the identical thing, and there may 
sometimes be no actual consensus between the parties even 
if outwardly their conduct is so interpreted. Moreover, when 
it is manifest that one of the parties had not properly made 
up his mind to the transaction, he may withdraw from it but 
not the other party who had done so - as may happen in the 
case where one party is mistaken as to the quality of the sub- 
ject sold (Yad, Mekhirah, 17:1), or he has been overcharged in 
respect of the price (ibid., 12:4). 


The Decision of the Parties 
The decision of the parties to conclude a sale is finalized by the 
performance of one of the appropriate acts of kinyan (“acqui- 
sition”) by one of the parties — generally the purchaser — after 
the other parties have expressed their agreement that this be 
done (Ned. 44a; BB 54b; see *Acquisition (Kinyan)). Owner- 
ship thereupon passes, regardless of the question of posses- 
sion, since possession sometimes accompanies the passing 
of ownership and sometimes not (see, e.g., BM 46a-b). If the 
consideration for the sale is a monetary payment, the pur- 
chaser, upon the passing of ownership, undertakes to pay the 
purchase price and it becomes a debt for which he is liable 
(BM 45b, 78b). 

Furthermore, if an act is performed that brings about 
the gemirat ha-daat of one or all of the parties but is not con- 
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cluded by one of the customary acts of kinyan, any of the 
parties may withdraw; ownership will not have passed and 
the seller will remain responsible for the object. Neverthe- 
less, since some of the parties rely upon such a sale and be- 
lieve that all have made up their minds not to resile from it, 
any party who does retract is subject to the curse of “He who 
exacted vengeance from the generation of the flood and the 
generation of the dispersion will find redress from one who 
does not stand by his word” (BM 4:2). Hence, if the purchaser 
pays the consideration money to the seller but does not obtain 
possession of the object sold (i.e., meshikhah), the party who 
retracts will be subject to the said curse, since the payment of 
money is not a method of concluding a transaction in mov- 
ables (BM 44a). Similarly, the fact that the seller has marked 
the object sold so as to distinguish it as his own will suffice 
to submit a retracting party to the curse — even though it is 
not local custom to conclude a transaction by making such a 
mark (BM 74a) - since there is a presumption that in affixing 
his mark the party concerned made up his mind to the bar- 
gain. Wherever the affixing of a mark is the customary manner 
of concluding a transaction, however, the sale will be effective 
and the parties will no longer be able to retract (BM 74a; see 
*Minhag). The sages disapprove of a party who retracts, even 
where the transaction is only concluded verbally, without the 
performance of any act by any party. If, however, there was a 
verbal promise which was not relied upon, the promisor may 
withdraw (BM 49a). 

When it is clear that one of the parties has not made his 
decision to conclude the transaction - i.e., when most people 
would not do so in the circumstances — he may retract even 
if it has been agreed that title be effected and the act of kin- 
yan performed. This is illustrated in the case of overreaching 
(see *Onaah), *mistake, certain cases of duress (see *Ones), 
the nonfulfillment of a condition of the sale, or when one of 
the parties lacks understanding, and whenever people for any 
other reason would not normally rely on the transaction. Ifa 
person under duress sells a part of his property, the sale will 
be effective, since he makes up his mind and agrees to the sale 
simply to rid himself of the duress. Some scholars, however, 
express the opinion that if he is under duress to sell a specific 
field the sale will be void (BB 48a). If, prior to the sale, the 
seller made a statement before witnesses to the effect that he 
was selling only because of duress - whether of a physical or 
monetary nature — and the witnesses know of the duress, it 
will be manifest that the seller had not made up his mind to 
the sale and the transaction will be void (BB 40a-b). 

This is also the law in the case of mistake as to price, 
whether due to deceit and intentional or inadvertent, or 
whether the object was sold for more than its true value and 
the purchaser overcharged, or sold for less than its true value 
and the seller thus deceived (BM 51a). If the mistake as to price 
is within a discrepancy of less than one-sixth, the sale will still 
be effective, since such comparatively small margins are usu- 
ally overlooked; if the rate is one-sixth exactly, the sale will 
be effective, but the difference must be refunded; if the rate 
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exceeds one-sixth, the sale is voidable, and the party stand- 
ing to lose may retract, since such a large mistake would not 
usually be tolerated. Refunding the difference or avoiding the 
transaction is only permitted within a specified period, during 
which the party at disadvantage could have become aware of 
his mistake; thereafter it is presumed that he has waived the 
rights arising from the mistake in favor of the other party and 
made up his mind to uphold the transaction as it stands (BM 
49b; Rashi on the Mishnah, ibid.). The rules of mistake as to 
price apply equally to mistake in respect of any other aspect 
of the sale. Whenever the property sold or any of the condi- 
tions of the sale vary from that which the purchaser relied 
upon - and the variation is so great that people in similar 
circumstances would normally be particular enough to look 
upon the transaction as being something other than the one 
upon which they relied — it will be a case of a purchase in er- 
ror (mikkah ta’ut) which voids the transaction (see Sh. Ar., HM 
232:6 and glosses thereto). Generally, if as a result of a varia- 
tion in the property sold it is unsuited for the use for which 
the purchaser wanted it, it will be a case of mikkah ta’ut (see, 
e.g., Yad, Mekhirah, 15:12, 13). 

If the parties conclude the transaction of a sale and per- 
form an act of kinyan, but have failed to determine the price, 
the purchaser will not have acquired title since there was no 
reliance on the transaction by the parties, and both of them 
may retract; if, however, the purchase price was fixed and 
known, the sale will be effective (Yad, Mekhirah, 4:11-12). 
Maimonides also expressed the opinion that a person cannot 
acquire from another something that is undetermined even 
as to species (Yad, Mekhirah, 21:1-3). Thus a purchaser can- 
not acquire title to “everything that is in this house, or box 
or sack, which the owner is selling for so much,’ even if he 
has performed an act of kinyan, since he does not rely on this 
transaction; however, when the species is known, e.g., “this 
heap of wheat or cellar of wine at such and such a price,” the 
sale will be effective even ifthe actual measure and weight are 
unknown at that moment. 

A sale by a person lacking legal capacity - such as a deaf- 
mute, idiot, or minor — is void, since he lacks understanding 
and hence the absence of the element of gemirat ha-daat. The 
sages prescribed, however, that certain sales by such parties 
would be valid “for the sake of his sustenance” (Git. 59a), ie., 
in order to procure the necessities of life. It was laid down 
that the minimum required age in the case of a minor would 
depend on the degree of his understanding (ibid.) and this 
was detailed as follows: a minor aged six years and over, hav- 
ing sufficient understanding to appreciate the nature of the 
transaction, could sell and purchase movable property; from 
the age of 13, his sale or purchase would be effective in re- 
spect of movables, even if he could not appreciate the nature 
of the transaction, but ineffective in respect of land unless he 
could appreciate the nature of the transaction; a minor could 
not sell land inherited from his ancestors until he reached 
the age of 20 (Yad, Mekhirah, 29:6ff.). In the post-talmudic 
period, too, the age of majority was varyingly determined in 
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respect of different legal transactions, depending upon the 
social and economic circumstances of the time (see Elon, in 
bibliography). 


Sale of a Thing Not Yet in Existence 

The Talmud records conflicting opinions as to whether or 
not a person can transfer title in respect of something not 
yet in existence. Some scholars answer in the negative, on the 
ground that the purchaser does not rely on the transaction, 
or for the reason that there is nothing to which ownership 
can apply and so ownership cannot be transferred. Another 
opinion in the Talmud is that a thing not yet in existence may 
be assigned and that the acquisition will take effect upon the 
thing’s coming into existence, with the result that the parties 
may not retract. Even according to this opinion, however, only 
that which will come into existence in the ordinary course of 
events — such as the fruit of a tree - can be assigned; other- 
wise all the scholars agree that no transaction can be effected 
(BM 33b). The scholars who answer this point in the negative 
expressed the further opinion that a person could not trans- 
fer a thing which was not yet his, e.g., ifhe should say “let this 
field be acquired by you as of the moment that I shall have 
taken it for myself” and thus was the halakhah decided (Yad, 
Mekhirah, 22:5). The sages, however, prescribed that the sale 
by a poor hunter (lacking the necessities of life) of “everything 
that my hunt will produce to-day,’ would be effective, as would 
similar acquisitions in keeping with this rule (Yad, Mekhirah, 
22:6). On the other hand, a person can undertake an obliga- 
tion to transfer a thing not yet in existence (Sh. Ar., HM 60:6; 
see Law of *Obligations; *Contract). He can furthermore 
transfer a real right in property which is in existence, e.g., 
by transferring “the body for its fruits,” and thereby confer 
title to a thing not yet in existence, such as a “tree for its 
fruit” or an “animal for its young” (Yad, Mekhirah, 23:1-2). 
An opinion is also expressed that if the thing which is sold 
is available on the market, the sale will be effective even 
though it is not yet the seller’s, and the latter is obliged to de- 
liver it to the purchaser (Yad, Mekhirah, 22:3 and Kesef Mish- 
neh thereto). 

With regard to a sale to a person as yet unborn, one 
opinion is that even if a person may transfer something that 
is not yet in existence, he cannot do so to a person as yet un- 
born; another opinion is that one can confer title in favor of 
a person as yet unborn even if he cannot do so with regard 
to a thing not yet in existence (Git. 13b and Tos. thereto). The 
halakhah was decided to the effect that a person could not 
confer title on a person as yet unborn, in the same way that 
he could not do so in respect of a thing not yet in existence 
(Sh. Ar., HM 210:1). 

It is the accepted view that a person can neither conse- 
crate nor confer title in respect of a thing which is not in his 
possession, even though it is his property (BK 70a and Tos. 
thereto); hence a person cannot do so in respect of prop- 
erty stolen from him, since the thief gains possession thereof 
(ibid.). However, another opinion is that one may consecrate, 
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renounce (see *Hefker), and confer title even in respect to 
property which is not in one’s possession (BK 68b). 


The Conditions of the Sale 

The decision of the parties to conclude a transaction is often 
made subject to various conditions, which must be fulfilled 
if the transaction is to be effective (see *Conditions). Thus if 
a person sells a house to another on condition that the latter 
perform some specific act on a specified day, the purchaser ac- 
quires the house if and when he performs the act in the speci- 
fied manner, but not otherwise; the same applies if property 
is sold to the purchaser on condition that the latter give it to 
a third party, or if the seller has stipulated that the property 
is to be returned after a specified period — in which event the 
transaction is effective and the property must be returned 
(Yad, Mekhirah, 11:1). Likewise, the sale will be effective where 
a person stipulates that if he sells his field, the purchaser shall 
acquire it as of that moment, at a price to be determined later 
by three valuers (Yad, Mekhirah, 8:8). 

The seller’s decision to impose a condition on the sale 
must be manifest and made clear to all, including the pur- 
chaser, in the manner in which people would normally do 
so. Failing this, the sale may be effective but not the condi- 
tion, since it will be seen from the seller’s conduct that he did 
not intend to impose a material condition capable of voiding 
the transaction but a mere condition at large, not seriously 
intended. Hence, he must phrase his statements in the form 
of a double condition, i-e., specify what will be if the condi- 
tion is fulfilled and what if not - since Hebrew-language us- 
age requires both the affirmative and the negative to be speci- 
fied, and if he does not follow the manner in which Hebrew 
is spoken, he is apparently not particular about fulfillment of 
the condition. Some scholars expressed the opinion that the 
requirement of a double condition applies only in the cases 
of *marriage and *divorce but not of sale, where a condition 
is effective whether a double one or not (Hassagot Rabad, Ze- 
khiyyah, 3:8). Moreover, the phraseology of the condition re- 
quires the affirmative sentence to be included before the neg- 
ative one, as only thus is it manifest that the party seriously 
intends to be particular about the fulfillment of the condition 
(Beit ha-Behirah, Kid, 61a); he must first state the condition 
and thereafter the act which is contingent on it, and not vice 
versa, and the condition must be one which is capable of be- 
ing fulfilled by the purchaser, lest it appear that it was not se- 
riously intended and the sale be effective without the condi- 
tion (BM 94a; Kid. 61a). 

At times, when it is manifest from the circumstances that 
the fulfillment of a condition has been relied upon, such con- 
dition will be effective even if the above-mentioned phrase- 
ology has not been adopted. Moreover, if it is manifest from 
the circumstances that the seller has relied on a certain con- 
dition, the condition will be effective even if he has not given 
any verbal expression thereto, since everything is dependent 
upon what people normally imply from the circumstances 
(Tos. to Kid. 49b). Often the parties do not specify any condi- 
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tions and may not even be thinking of any, but the presump- 
tion is that they intend to sell and purchase in accordance 
with local custom. Hence local customs relating to purchase 
and sale are superimposed to supplement the decision of the 
parties; furthermore, statements of conditions which are not 
clearly expressed are construed in accordance with local cus- 
tom (Yad, Mekhirah, 17:6; 26:7—-8; 27:11; also Hassagot Rabad, 
Mekhirah 24:12). If the parties wish to exclude the conditions 
of local custom, they must make express provisions to this ef- 
fect. Thus a person who transfers ownership to another gen- 
erally intends it to pass upon the performance of the kinyan 
by the transferee; however, if for example, he says, “perform 
the kinyan and acquire 30 days hereafter,’ the acquisition will 
only be complete after 30 days (Ket. 82a). 

Of the customary conditions, the most important one is 
the warranty of authority. Thus, one who purchases something 
which is later taken from him for reasons connected with the 
seller - for instance, that the land was not his or that it was 
mortgaged to his creditor - may hold the seller liable and re- 
cover the cost of it from him. This warranty of ownership by 
the seller is implied in every sale, even if not expressly formu- 
lated (Yad, Mekhirah, 19:3). If the seller wishes to be absolved 
from all or any part of such responsibility, he must do so by 
express stipulation (ibid., 19:8). Another opinion (BM 14a) is 
that in an ordinary sale the seller takes no responsibility upon 
himself unless a specific provision to the contrary is made. 

The Mishnah, in listing various categories of sale, clari- 
fies the different (implied) conditions that will be included 
unless otherwise provided for by the parties and if not con- 
trary to local custom. Thus one who sells a field sells also the 
stones which serve the land, the unreaped grain, the watch- 
man’s booth, and the trees which have no intrinsic value, but 
not the stones that are not necessary to the land, or the grain 
that has been severed from the ground, and the like (BB 4:8). 
So too, one who sells a field for sowing does not include rifts 
in it or rocks which are more than ten handbreadths high (BB 
7:1); one who buys two trees in another’s field does not buy any 
land with them, but one who buys three trees, buys also the 
land on which they are growing (BB 5:4); one who has sold a 
wagon has not sold the mules, and ifhe has sold the mules he 
has not sold the wagon (BB 5:1); one who has sold the head 
of a large animal, has not sold its feet also, but in the case of 
sheep the feet are included in the sale of the head (BB 5:5). 
Similarly, the Mishnah enumerates that which is included or 
excluded in the sale of numerous items of property ranging 
from houses, buildings, and trees to slaves and animals (BB 
4-7). Implied conditions also apply with regard to the price. 
Thus one who has sold wheat to another for a fixed amount 
of money without specifying the quantity, must deliver wheat 
according to the market price at the time of the sale (Yad, 
Mekhirah, 21:4). 

In cases where there is difficulty in construing the par- 
ties’ intention, their ultimate purpose may be arrived at with 
the aid of the rule that “he who sells, sells in a liberal spirit,” 
i.e., a liberal interpretation of the agreement is made. Thus, 
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one who sells a house but does not include the cistern in the 
sale must purchase from the buyer a right of way to it, since 
the terms of the sale are to be interpreted liberally and he did 
not retain a right of way (BB 64a-b). However, a person who 
has sold a field but retained two trees for himself will also re- 
tain the soil in which they grow, even though the purchaser of 
only two trees acquires no soil with them (BB 71a). There are 
conflicting views on the matter, some scholars stating that a 
restrictive interpretation is also possible, i-e., “one who sells, 
sells in an illiberal spirit’ However, all scholars accept that 
the maxim of a liberal interpretation is applicable in the case 
of *gifts (BB 65a). 


In the State of Israel 
The rules of sale are set out in the Sales Law, 5828/1968, which 
in general adopts the draft uniform law relating to interna- 
tional sales, submitted at The Hague International Conference 
in 1964. In certain matters this law takes cognizance of the at- 
titude of Jewish law (see Elon, in bibliography). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.S. Zuri, Mishpat ha-Talmud, 5 (1921), 60-88; 
Gulak, Yesodei, 1 (1922), 55-93; 2 (1922), 152-9; Gulak, Ozar, 159-82, 
238-42, 306-8, 345f.; idem, Le-Heker Toledot ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri bi- 
Tekufat ha-Talmud, 1 (Dinei Karkaot, 1929), passim; idem, Toledot ha- 
Mishpat be- Yisrael bi-Tekufat ha-Talmud, 1 (Ha-Hiyyuv ve-Shi budav, 
1939), 10, 33 N. 12, 62-65, 74, 100-4, 106; Herzog, Instit, 2 (1939), 61-71, 
107-39; ET, 1 (1951°), 153-60, 216-8; 6 (1954), 616-24, 625-31, 661-83; 
7 (1956), 30-67; B. Rabinowitz-Teomim, Hukkat Mishpat (1957); M. 
Elon, in: ILR, 4 (1969), 91. 49, 122. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Elon, 
Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri (1988), 1:69, 106, 179, 327 ff., 571ff., 581, 595, 741ff.; 
2:1284, 1290, index; idem, Jewish Law (1994), 1:77, 120, 200, 392ff.; 
2:703 ff., 716, 735, 913; 3:1533, 1540; 4; index; M. Elon and B. Lifshitz, 
Mafteah ha-Sheelot ve-ha-Teshuvot shel Hakhmei Sefarad u-Zefon Af- 
rikah (legal digest) (1986), 78-80, 213-27; B. Lifshitz and E. Shochet- 
man, Mafteah ha-Sheelot ve-ha-Teshuvot shel Hakhmei Ashkenaz, 
Zarefat ve-Italyah (legal digest) (1997), 51, 160-65; Enziklopedyah 
Talmudit, vol. 7, s.v. “davar shelo ba le-olam;? 30ff.; index. 


[Shalom Albeck] 


SALEM, EMMANUEL RAPHAEL (1859-1940), Greek law- 
yer. Born in *Salonika, Salem specialized in international law 
and the law of capitulations, and became legal adviser to for- 
eign consulates in *Turkey. He published several studies on 
the capitulations and on the conditions of foreign subjects in 
Turkey in international law periodicals in Paris and Brussels 
(1888-1900). In 1889 Pope Leo x111 awarded him the knight- 
hood of the order of the Holy See. He served as the legal ad- 
visor to La Banque de Salonique (The Bank of Salonika), 
founded in 1888, which was Jewish run and owned, and the 
first bank established in Salonika. 

Salem was active in the general communal life of Salon- 
ika. He donated an orphanage to the Jewish community, and 
assisted in the modernization of its hospital. With the revolu- 
tion of the Young Turks of 1908, he went to *Istanbul to play an 
active part in the work of the Council for Legislative Reforms, 
which established the legal system of the Turkish republic. He 
solved many legal problems between the Ottoman and other 
governments. He also mediated between Turkey and the Vati- 
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can. He was frequently called by different governments in con- 
nection with diplomatic issues in the Near East. Salem was a 
member of the Ottoman delegation to the Lausanne Confer- 
ence of 1922, where he played a considerable part in elaborat- 
ing those sections dealing with the status of the Dardanelles 
and with the capitulations regime. In gratitude for his legal 
services and efforts, he received recognition and honors from 
the Ottoman sultans Abdul Hamid and Rashid, and the gov- 
ernments of Austria, Italy, France, Greece, Belgium, Bulgaria, 
and the Vatican. His wife, like wives of other Salonikan Jewish 
benefactors, dignitaries, and community leaders, received the 
Ottoman honor Safakat Level 11 or 111. During the last years 
of his life, Salem lived in Paris, where he was the president of 
the Sephardi congregation and a member of the central com- 
mittee of the Alliance Israélite Universelle. 

His son RAPHAEL (1898-1963) was a noted mathemati- 
cian. He worked in the Bank of Paris until World War 11, when 
he escaped to the U.S. There he taught at Harvard University 
and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. In 1955 he be- 
came professor of mathematics at the Sorbonne in Paris. His 
works include Theorie générale des Séries trigonométriques; 
Séries trigonomeétriques lacunaires et aléatoires; Ensembles 
parfaits et séries trigonométriques; and Algebraic Numbers and 
Fourier Analysis. His collected works were published in 1967. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.A. Recanati, Zikhron Saloniki 1 
(1972), 196; E. Carasso, Les Juifs de Salonique 1492-1943, L’Echelle de 
Jacob v (2000), 132. 


[Joseph Nehama / Yitzchak Kerem (24 ed.)] 


SALE-RABAT, twin towns on the Atlantic coast of *Morocco, 
separated by the Bou-Regreg River and situated on the site in- 
cluding the Merinid necropolis of Chella. Ancient Sala, ruins 
of which still exist in Chella, was an important Roman town 
known asa center for buying gold dust. The existence of a Jew- 
ish colony there during the second century c.£. is confirmed 
in an inscription on the tombstone of a hellenized Jew. The 
region was subject to Jewish influence over a long period, and 
the conversion of the country’s inhabitants to *Islam in the 
eighth century gave rise to the heresy of the Berghwata, who 
were inclined to Judaism. The *Almohads, who liquidated the 
Berghwata in the 12 century, built the town of Rabat, which 
did not lose its position of importance to the more ancient 
town of Salé until the fall of the dynasty in 1269. Abraham 
ibn Daud mentions the Jewish community of Salé (Sala) in his 
Sefer ha-Kabbalah. The merchant shipowners of the western 
Mediterranean conducted an active trade in Salé, especially 
the Jews of Majorca during the 13't-14'» centuries. Later, the 
Genoese gained the monopoly over trade in Salé, and in 1492 
the Jewish exiles from *Spain were badly received by them. 
After 1550 the Jews of Salé were wealthy and numerous. They 
lived among the Muslims, who were mainly of Andalusian 
origin. A few Jews settled in Rabat, which at that time was 
only known by the name New Sale, in contrast to the neigh- 
boring town which was Old Salé; the twin towns became one 
of Morocco’s most important trading centers. In Rabat the 
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(Isa. 47:13; Jer. 10:2). In the book of Daniel the Babylonian 
astrologers are called kasdim (Chaldeans), and in Aramaic 
kasdaei (2:2, 4, 5, 10; 4:14; 5:7, 11). The Sibylline Oracles (219-231) 
praise the Jewish people for refraining from astrology, which 
is a delusion. The Book of Jubilees (12:16-18) depicts the pa- 
triarch Abraham as overcoming the beliefs of the astrologers. 
The first Book of Enoch (8:3) includes astrology among the 
sins spread among mortals by the primeval giants (nefilim). 
Josephus, however, writes that astrology was common among 
the Jews in his days and that Jewish misinterpretation of ce- 
lestial signs was partially responsible for the outbreak of the 
revolt against the Romans and its continuation for four years 
Jos., Wars, 6:288ff.). 


Talmud and the Midrash 

In the Babylonian Talmud astrologers are known as kaldiyyim 
(Pes. 113b), Aramaic kaldaei (Shab. 119a, 156b; Yev. 21b) — a 
term used by the Greeks, Romans, and Syrians. Iztagninin 
(“astrologers”) and iztagninut (“astrology”) were also common 
terms. In the Jerusalem Talmud and in Palestinian Midrashim 
astrologos and astrologiyya are the most frequent terms. The 
majority of the talmudic sages believed in the decisive role 
played by celestial bodies in determining human affairs in the 
sublunar world. On the one hand the patriarch Abraham and 
his descendants are spoken of as having been elevated beyond 
subjection to the stars (Gen. R. 44:12; Yal., Jer. 285), but on the 
other hand, the blessing bestowed on him in Genesis 24:1 is 
interpreted as the gift of astrology (Tosef., Kid. 5:17). Astrologi- 
cal consultation is one of the methods suggested by Jethro to 
Moses for governing the Children of Israel (Mekh., Amalek 2). 
Several instances are cited of astrologers whose predictions of 
future events came true (e.g., Shab. 119a). Gentile rulers were 
considered to have been especially well versed in astrology 
or to have consulted astrological experts; but knowledge of 
astrology was also attributed to King Solomon (Eccl. R. 7:23 
no. 1). Nevertheless, the rabbis of the Talmud were skeptical 
of the astrologers’ ability to interpret the stars correctly; they 
conceded the possibility that the astrologers might be able to 
predict the future by consulting the stars, but claimed that 
they err in understanding the contents of their forecasts. On 
the basis of the phrase in Isaiah 8:19, “the familiar spirits that 
chirp and mutter” (ha-mezafzefim ve-ha-mahgim), they de- 
veloped the exegesis: “They gaze (zofin) and know not at what 
they gaze, they ponder (mehaggin) and know not what they 
ponder” (Sot. 12b). In several places in the Talmud it is stated 
that every man has a celestial body (mazzal), i.e., a particu- 
lar star which is his patron from conception and birth (Shab. 
53b; BK 2b) and which perceives things unknown to the man 
himself (Meg. 3a; Sanh. 94a). Two people born under the 
same star have a bodily and spiritual kinship (Ned. 39b; Bm 
30b). Not only human beings are influenced by the stars; but 
“there is not a blade of grass that has not its star in the heav- 
ens to strike it and say to it: grow!” Stars in certain constella- 
tions (the Pleiades, Orion, Ursa Major) were connected with 
the growth and ripening of fruits (Gen. R. 10:6). 
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As among most ancient peoples, eclipses were thought 
to be an evil portent, particularly for Jews, “because they are 
accustomed to calamities.” According to another opinion, a 
solar eclipse was a bad omen for the Gentiles, a lunar eclipse 
for the Jews, since the Jews based their calendar on the moon, 
while the Gentiles based theirs on the sun (Suk. 29a). 

Some held that there was a direct connection between 
the signs of the days of the week and the characters of those 
born on those days: a person born on Sunday would have one 
perfect attribute, either good or bad; a person born on Mon- 
day would be irascible, and so forth. According to another 
opinion, “it is not the sign of the day, but the sign of the hour, 
that determines.” Thus, for example, he who was born under 
the rule of Venus would be rich and adulterous; he who was 
born under Saturn (Heb. Shabbetai) would have his plans an- 
nulled (mahshevotav yishbotu); he who was born under Jupiter 
(Heb. Zedek) would be a righteous observer (zidkan) of the 
commandments (Shab. 156a). 

A number of important tanna’im and amora’im, such 
as R. Akiva, R. Johanan, Mar Samuel, Rav Nahman b. Isaac, 
were of the opinion that the power of the stars over ordinary 
mortals did not extend to the People of Israel. “R. Johanan 
said: there is no star (mazzal) for Israel” (Shab. 156a; cf. the 
statement by R. Samuel, 156b; also, Suk. 29a). R. Hanina b. 
Hama held the opposite opinion: “The stars make one wise, 
the stars make one rich, and there are stars for Israel” (ibid., 
156a). The rabbis were divided as to whether a fully virtuous 
person could transform and abrogate the decrees of the astral 
configurations for himself. Mar Samuel, who was an astrologer 
as well as an astronomer, formulated several rules of health 
and agriculture on the basis of astrological principles (Shab. 
129; Er. 56a); it was his opinion that “righteousness delivers 
from death” (Prov. 10:2) as it is ordained by the stars (Shab. 
129b). Such deliverances were said to have been granted to R. 
Akiva’s daughter and to R. Nahman b. Isaac and his mother. 
The contrary position was upheld by Rava: “Life, children, 
and sustenance - these things depend not on merit, but on 
the stars” (MK 28a); by way of illustration he cited the histo- 
ries of several great men of learning and faith. Because of the 
warnings of the “Chaldeans,” R. Joseph refused appointment 
as head ofa yeshivah (Ber. 64a); but R. Yose of Huzal decreed 
that “one must not consult the Chaldeans” (Pes. 113b); cf. Rashi 
and Samuel b. Meir ad loc. 

In several places in the Talmud (Mk 27a; Ned. 56a; Sanh. 
20a), one of the customs mentioned is clearly a survival of 
an ancient astrological belief: an unslept-in bed, called “the 
bed of Gad” (arsa de-gadda), would be kept in the house as 
a good luck charm. The astrological character of this custom 
was forgotten and the noun gad, originally the name ofa star, 
came to mean simply “luck,” as was eventually the case with 
the term mazzal (“star of luck”) itself. 


Dark Ages 


During the eighth to the tenth centuries several famous Jewish 
astrologers lived in Islamic lands and wrote books on astron- 
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Hornacheros, Muslims who had arrived from Spain in 1610, 
had little sympathy for the Jews; nevertheless, they welcomed 
them as soon as the privateering against Christendom, espe- 
cially Spain, gained in intensity, calling for supplies of Euro- 
pean arms and rigging, and pouring into the town goods and 
Christian captives, which the Christian nations hastily re- 
deemed. At that time Rabat and Sale finally constituted them- 
selves into independent republics. 

Although the Jews conducted their affairs in Rabat, the 
majority lived in Salé, where Dutch Jews also settled. Between 
1620 and 1660 the leading merchants in the two towns were 
Samuel b. Sofat, R. Aaron *Siboni, and the Dutchmen Ben- 
jamin Cohen and Aaron Querido. Moses Santiago was the 
counselor of the governor of Rabat, negotiating the truce with 
the king of *France in 1630. The peace treaty of 1683 with The 
Netherlands was negotiated by Isaac and Joseph Bueno de 
*Mesquita, merchants in Salé, the place of residence of Gideon 
*Mendes, the Dutch consul in 1699. Moreover, until the 1850s 
several Jews of Salé-Rabat acted as consuls for the European 
powers. The Shabbatean movement won many followers in 
the towns, where the dayyan of that period, R. Jacob *Saspor- 
tas, successfully overcame the resulting unrest. The yeshivot 
of Salé and Rabat were very active, and graduates included 
talmudists and legal authorities such as R. Hayyim b. Moses 
*Attar, author of the famous Pentateuch commentary, Or ha- 
Hayyim, who after many wanderings immigrated in 1741 to 
Erez Israel; R. Shem-Tov Attar, R. Samuel de *Avila and his son 
R. Eliezer, R. Abraham Rodriguez, R. Samuel Caro, R. Solo- 
mon Tapiero, R. Judah Anahory, and R. Joseph *Elmaleh. The 
Jews of Rabat were among the founders of the Jewish commu- 
nities of *Gibraltar in 1705, *Mogador in 1767, *Lisbon in 1773, 
and Mazagan in 1825, as well as the community of the Azores 
which they founded in 1820. A short while later some of their 
distinguished families - Amzallag, Aburbi, Amiel, Ben-Tobo, 
and Moyal - settled in *Haifa, *Jaffa, and *Jerusalem, having 
transferred their assets to these places. 

After 1750 the community of Salé was absorbed mainly 
by that of Rabat, which numbered over 6,000 persons. This 
population, a very active one, enjoyed considerable affluence, 
and its wealthiest elements obtained leases on the collection 
of customs duties, both in Rabat and other ports, later add- 
ing numerous other monopolies. In 1790 Governor Bargash 
saved the Jews of Salé-Rabat from the persecutions of the sul- 
tan Moulay Yazid, but they were nevertheless compelled to pay 
the large sum of 600,000 gold mithkals to the sovereign. More 
than one half of the Jewish population of Salé-Rabat perished 
in the plague of 1799. In 1807 they were confined to two mel- 
lahs for the first time. This measure, which was painfully felt, 
initiated a wave of emigration, especially to South America, 
while a large number of families whose wealth was of recent 
acquisition converted to Islam. New elements, mainly from 
Tlemcen, established themselves in the mellah of Rabat in 
1830. Both the old and the new communities were impover- 
ished by the isolationist policy of the sultan Moulay Sliman. 
The dahir, which Sir Moses *Montefiore obtained in 1864 on 
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behalf of the Jews of Morocco, caused some of the Jews of Ra- 
bat to exceed their rights, thus setting off severe disturbances. 
The rabbis and the authorities only succeeded with difficulty 
in allaying the agitation. There were massive departures for 
*Casablanca, where the Zagury, Hayot, Lasry, Benchaya, and 
Marrache families, as well as others from Rabat, were the most 
influential in the new community for a long time. Under the 
French Protectorate (since 1912), various Jewish institutions 
were established in Rabat, notably the Supreme Rabbinical 
Tribunal (abolished by the government in 1965) which was 
headed by Rabbis Raphael Encaoua and Joseph Benatar over 
a long period. 

In 1947 there were 20,000 Jews in the region of Salé-Ra- 
bat. Of these, 12,350 lived in Rabat and 3,150 in Salé. Until the 
mid-1950s there were also branches of the *Jewish National 
Fund and *wizo in Rabat. In 1970 Salé had not a single Jew- 
ish inhabitant, while about 4,000 Jews still lived in Rabat. 
The majority of the Jews of Rabat had immigrated to France, 
the *United States, and *Canada, those of Salé going almost 
exclusively to Israel. By 2005, only several hundred Jews re- 
mained in Rabat. Yaakov Mellul, chief rabbi of Rabat, noted 
at the end of the 20 century that, with the exception of the 
larger community of Casablanca, most other Moroccan Jew- 
ries, Rabat included, had no prospects for Jewish continuity. 
Most of the Jewish schools in Rabat were closed, including the 
wide network of the *Alliance Israélite Universelle and Ozar 
ha-Torah schools and a rabbinical seminary, founded in 1951. 
There were no rabbis, no infrastructure for community life, 
and the young left their homes for the West in pursuance of 
their higher education. Their parents followed the children 
to the West to preserve the close-knit nature of the family, as 
well as to protect them from marrying non-Jews. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Goulven, in: Bulletin de la Société Géogra- 
phique du Maroc (1922), 11-41; idem, Les Mellahs de Rabat-Salé (1927); 
Miége, Maroc, passim; J. Caillé, La Ville de Rabat jusquau Protectorat 
Frangais (1949), passim; D. Corcos, in: Sefunot, 10 (1966), 98f.; idem, 
Les Juifs du Maroc et leurs Mellahs (1971); Hirschberg, Afrikah, in- 
dex; A.N. Chouraqui, Between East and West (1968), index s.v. Rabat, 
Salé. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: K.L. Brown, People of Salé: Tradition 
and Change in a Modern City, 1830-1930 (1976); M.M. Laskier, The 
Alliance Israélite Universelle and the Jewish Communities of Morocco: 
1862-1962 (1983); idem, North African Jewry in the Twentieth Century: 
The Jews of Morocco, Tunisia, and Algeria (1994). 

[Haim J. Cohen / Michael M. Laskier (2™4 ed.)] 


SALERNO, city in Campania, S. Italy. A Latin tombstone of 
the daughter of a rabbi called Abundantius shows that a Jewish 
settlement existed in Salerno as early as the 3" or 4** century. 
In the Middle Ages the town was the seat of a famous medi- 
cal school founded in about 800. According to tradition, its 
founders included not only an Arab, a Greek, and a Latin, but 
also a Jewish teacher. Jews are mentioned in the town from 
872, and the Jewish quarter (Judaica) of Salerno in a document 
of 1005. *Benjamin of Tudela, who visited Salerno around 1159, 
found there about 600 Jews, including several scholars. As a 
result of the persecutions in south Italy around 1290-94, 150 
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Jewish families were converted, but many continued secret al- 
legiance to Judaism. In 1485 R. Obadiah of *Bertinoro was for 
some months in Salerno and apparently frequented the medi- 
cal school. With the expulsion of the Jews from the Kingdom 
of *Naples in 1510, the much-reduced Jewish community of 
Salerno also ceased to exist. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Milano, Bibliotheca, index; Milano, Italia, in- 
dex; Roth, Italy, index; Roth, Dark Ages, index; N. Ferorelli, Ebrei nell’ 
Italia meridionale... (1915), passim; Carucci, in: Archivio storico della 
provincia di Salerno, 1 (1921), 74-79; Cerone, in: Studi... Michelangelo 
Schipa (1926), 59-73; Marongia, in: Archivio storico per le provincie na- 
poletane, 62 (1937), 238-63; Frey, Corpus, no. 568. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
PHy: C. Gambardella, “Gli ebrei a Salerno, in: Architettura Giudaica 
in Italia. Ebraismo, sito, memoria dei luogh (1994), 269-83; N. Pavon- 
cello, “Epigrafia ebraica nel Museo Duomo di Salerno,’ in: Istituto 
Universitario Orientale: Annali, 18 (1968) 198-203; M. Galante, “Tre 
nuovi documenti sui cristiani novelli a Salerno nei secoli x11I-xIv,” 
in: Sefer Yuhasin, 9:1-3 (1993), 3-14; D. Abulafia, “Il mezzogiorno 
peninsulare dai bizantini allespulsione,’ in: Storia d'Italia. Annali 11, 
Gli ebrei in Italia. Dallalto Medioevo alleta dei ghetti (ed. Corrao Vi- 
vanti) (1996), 5-44. 

[Ariel Toaff / Nadia Zeldes (274 ed.)] 


SALFELD, SIEGMUND (1843-1926), German rabbi and his- 
torian. Salfeld, who was born in Stadthagen, Germany, served 
as rabbi in Dessau from 1870, and in Mainz from 1880. Salfeld 
received the title professor from the grand duke of Hesse in 
1912. His scholarly interest was devoted to the history of Ger- 
man Jewry, and especially of the Mainz community. He de- 
scribed the political and social conditions of German Jews in 
the Middle Ages, based on research into source material, and 
his major work in this area was Bilder aus der Vergangenheit 
der juedischen Gemeinde Mainz (1903). 

Salfeld’s most important work was Das Martyrologium 
des Nuernberger Memorbuches (1898), which connected the 
*Memorbuch found in Mainz with Nuremberg, a conten- 
tion disputed by M. Weinberg who assigned it to Mainz (Die 
Memorbuecher der juedischen Gemeinden in Bayern (1937-38), 
3-4). Many of Salfeld’s studies appeared in learned periodicals 
and Festschriften. In 1879 he published Das Hohelied Salomos 
bei den juedischen Erklaerern des Mittelalters. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gedenkreden beim Heimgang des Altrabbin- 


ers S. Salfeld (1926). 
[Jacob Rothschild] 


SALIH, ABRAHAM (c. 1825-1905), dayyan and preacher 
in *Yemen. Salih was the great-grandson of Yahya b. Joseph 
*Salih (Mahris). He acted as hazzan and communal leader 
in the synagogue of the Salih family. He held the position of 
dayyan for 38 years. Of an emotional nature, his sermons and 
tokhahot deeply moved his audiences. He was referred to as 
“the prophet Jeremiah,” because of the tears to which his lis- 
teners were moved. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Korah, Saarat Teiman (1954), 65; J.L. Na- 
hum, Mi-Zefunot Yehudei Teiman (1962), 228f. 


[Yehuda Ratzaby] 
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SALIH, YAHYA (Yihye) BEN JOSEPH (Maharis; c. 1715), 
Yemenite scholar; av bet din and rabbi of *San‘a. His author- 
ity was recognized by all the Yemenite Jewish communities 
and even by the distant community of *India. Many halakhic 
questions were addressed to him from all parts of *Yemen. 
They all received clear and complete replies, the fruits of his 
meditation and casuistry, in which the legal point was clari- 
fied. He would not accept a salary from his rabbinate, and he 
earned his livelihood with difficulty as a Torah scribe. His 
work was artistic, and some of it is extant in various manu- 
scripts. J. *Saphir, who visited Yemen in 1859, mentions the 
esteem and love which Yemenite Jewry accorded him: “his 
name is renowned throughout Yemen and his decisions are 
accepted as the law given by Moses at Sinai” (Hadrei Teiman, 
Lyell 1866, 101b). 

He wrote Zevah Todah, novellae and explanations on 
Shulhan Arukh Yoreh Deah, the laws of ritual slaughter (1851); 
Shaarei Kedushah, a summary of Zevah Todah in the form 
of legal decisions which was written to facilitate its study 
by shohatim and pupils (1841); Helek ha-Dikduk (or Tozeot 
Hayyim), biblical masorah, with punctuation and musical 
cantillation (published in full length by C.D. Ginsberg, Ha- 
Masorah, 3 (1885), 53-105); the section on the Pentateuch and 
haftarot was published in the editions of the Yemenite Taj 
(from 1889), Shaarei Tohorah, the laws of niddah — written in 
Arabic, the prevalent tongue among women and the masses 
(1894); Ez Hayyim, a commentary on the Tiklal (siddur of the 
prayers of the whole year), according to the plain and esoteric 
meaning (1894); Peullat Zaddik, responsa and legal novellae 
on the four Turim (3 vols., 1946-45) - the most important 
collection of Yemenite Jewry’s responsa literature, containing 
762 responsa which he dealt with during a period of about 40 
years (1764-1803); Me’il Katan, a commentary on the Shenei 
Luhot ha-Berit of R. Isaiah *Horowitz; and Orah la-Hayyim, 
a collection of Midrashim and explanations on three megil- 
lot, in symbolic and esoteric style (in manuscript). He wrote 
a chronicle of Yemenite Jewry (published by David Sassoon, 
see bibliography). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, in: JQR, 14 (1901/02), 581-621, 240; 
Sassoon, in: HHY, 7 (1923), 1-14; A. Korah, Saarat Teiman (1954), 
19-23; S. Geridi, Mi-Teiman le-Ziyyon (1938), 134-8; Y. Ratzaby, in: 
Shevut-Teiman (1945), 100-17; idem, Bo’i Teiman (1967), 248-73; idem, 


in: Afikim, 5 (July 7, 1965). 
[Yehuda Ratzaby] 


SALIH IBN YAHYA (Yihye) IBN JOSEPH (17‘ century), 
Sana scholar and paytan. Salih was the grandfather of R. Yahya 
ibn Joseph *Salih, who, in his works, makes considerable 
mention of his grandfather. Two works of his have been pre- 
served: they deal with the laws of ritual slaughter (extant in 
Ms.). The piyyutim which he wrote deal with exile and re- 
demption and echo the cruel exile from *Mawza‘ which took 
place during his lifetime (his grandson R. Yahya Salih included 
ten of these in the Yemenite mahzor, Ez Hayyim, 3 (1894) 
158-65). In two of his tokhahot which have been preserved, 
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he calls upon his generation to repent. He had a reputation 
as a miracle worker. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Korah, Saarat Teiman (1954), 16; Ratzaby, 
in: KS, 28 (1952/53), 270, nos. 93-94. 
[Yehuda Ratzaby] 


SALINGER, JEROME DAVID (1919- ), U.S. author. Born 
in New York City, Salinger attended the Valley Forge Military 
Academy, a preparatory school which resembled the one at- 
tended by the hero of his first celebrated novel, Catcher in 
the Rye (1951). After serving in the U.S. Army during World 
War 11, Salinger published Catcher in the Rye, which estab- 
lished his reputation as a writer. The novel’s hero, Holden 
Caulfield, has been described as a kind of latter-day Tom Saw- 
yer or Huckleberry Finn. A fashionable as well as a popular 
author, Salinger contributed stories to leading magazines, 
including The Saturday Evening Post, Esquire, Cosmopolitan, 
and The New Yorker. He wrote Nine Stories (1953), Franny and 
Zooey (1961), and Raise High the Roof Beam, Carpenters and 
Seymour: an Introduction (both 1963). All of these deal with 
the adventures of the Glass family of New York, a family of 
mixed Irish-Jewish origin. 

Salinger gave a new and dramatic presentation of es- 
trangement and crises of faith through such characters as 
Holden and Franny and Seymour Glass. Moreover, he was one 
of the first American-Jewish writers to draw upon the themes 
of Zen Buddhism. Salinger had a great impact on the mores 
of his youthful readers with The Catcher in the Rye (the word 
“prince” became part of a signature vocabulary just as Hold- 
en's cap also became part of a younger reader’s costume - as 
far afield as East Germany), and a welcome reception among 
an older public. Nonetheless, his works had little discernible 
influence on the major traditions of American-Jewish litera- 
ture as Jewish writing within America. Although the Glass 
family is notable, given its mixed heritage and brilliance, cri- 
ses of faith are often anguishingly felt problems about a tran- 
scendent guarantee for meaning. In this sense, the Glass “fic- 
tions” make a common front with Isaac *Rosenfeld’s Passage 
from Home (1946) and Edgar Lewis *Wallant’s The Pawnbroker 
(1961) which weld Christianity, Yidishkeit, and American cul- 
ture together. What is at stake in these works is the capacity to 
have faith within, and often against, a secularizing, pluralistic 
America. These works look forward to Hortense *Calisher’s 
sweeping panorama of intermarriage and the commingling 
of faiths in Sunday Jews (2002). 

Salinger’s deeply reclusive life and decision not to pub- 
lish further writings have led to various, if not contentious, 
biographical speculation. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Alexander, Salinger: A Biography 
(1999); H. Bloom (ed.), J.D. Salinger (2002); I. Hamilton, In Search 
of J.D. Salinger (1988); K. Kotzen and T. Beller (eds.), With Love and 
Squalor: 14 Writers Respond to the Work of J.D. Salinger (2001); J. May- 
nard, At Home in the World: A Memoir (1998); M. Salinger, Dream- 
Catcher: A Memoir (2000). 


[Milton Henry Hindus / Lewis Fried (2"4 ed.)] 
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SALISBURY, former capital of Rhodesia (renamed Harare 
and now capital of *Zimbabwe). Organized Jewish life in Salis- 
bury dates from June 2, 1895, when, under the chairmanship 
of Joseph van Praagh (Salisbury’s first Jewish mayor), a meet- 
ing of 20 men and two women founded the Salisbury Hebrew 
Congregation. The first synagogue was built in 1901 and the 
present one in 1920. The first minister was appointed in 1909. 
The first Sephardi arrived in Salisbury in 1895, and from 1905 
there was a large influx into Rhodesia of Sephardim, mainly 
from the Aegean island of *Rhodes. They were scattered in all 
parts of the country, and it was not until 1931 that a separate 
Sephardi Hebrew Congregation was founded in Salisbury. Its 
first rabbi was appointed in 1944. There were a few Sephardim 
in centers outside Salisbury, but most have gravitated to the 
capital. The Ashkenazi and Sephardi congregations built im- 
posing communal centers, comprising synagogues, schools, 
halls, and youth centers. A Reform Congregation was started 
in 1960. Both the Sephardi and Ashkenazi congregations 
maintained an afternoon Hebrew and religious school with a 
total enrollment of 220 pupils. A Jewish primary day school 
opened in 1960. In the decade between 1958 and 1968 the 
Salisbury Jewish community grew rapidly and eventually out- 
stripped the one in *Bulawayo. Jews have played an active role 
in the developing Salisbury and the city has had a number of 
Jewish mayors: J. van Praagh (1900-01), H.L. Lexard (1914-17), 
H. Pichanick (1955-57), I. Pitch (1961-62, 1967-68), and B. 
Ponter (1964-65). In 1968 the Jewish population of Salisbury 
was about 2,500, two-thirds of them Ashkenazim and the 
rest Sephardim. With the outbreak of civil war in Rhodesia 
and the transfer of power to the black majority at the end of 
the 1970s, the Jewish population of the city dropped sharply, 
reaching barely 350 in 2003. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Konviser, Golden Jubilee of the Salisbury 
Hebrew Congregation (1945); idem, in: Rhodesian Jewish Times (Sept. 
1950), 5-9; M. Gitlin, The Vision Amazing (1950), index. 

[Maurice Wagner] 


SALIT, NORMAN (1896-1960), U.S. lawyer, rabbi, and com- 
munal leader. Born in Brooklyn, New York, Salit was admit- 
ted to the bar in 1920. The previous year he had received his 
rabbinical degree from the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America. Salit became rabbi of Temple Israel in the Bronx in 
1920 and served as rabbi of Shaaray Tefila synagogue in Far 
Rockaway, Queens, from 1924 to 1929. Salit combined his le- 
gal and rabbinical professions. He headed the Queens County 
Bar Association committee on legislation from 1933 to 1937, 
and in 1947 and 1949 ran, unsuccessfully, as a Democrat for 
the positions of presiding supervisor of Nassau County and 
of Children’s Court judge, respectively. 

During World War 11 he was executive director of the 
Wartime Emergency Commission for Conservative Judaism, 
which aided congregations whose rabbis had entered mili- 
tary service. In 1935-54 he was president of the Synagogue 
Council. Salit was an active member of many Jewish organi- 
zations. He was on the board of overseers of the Jewish Theo- 
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logical Seminary of America and the executive committee of 
the Zionist Organization of America. The World of Norman 
Salit (1966), edited by Abraham Burstein, contains sermons, 
essays, reports, comments on the weekly Torah portion, and 
miscellaneous material written by Salit. 


SALITA, DMITRIY (“Star Of David,” “The Kosher Knock- 
out”; 1982- ), U.S. boxer, NABA junior welterweight cham- 
pion. Born in Odessa, Ukraine, Dmitriy moved with his fam- 
ily to Brooklyn at the age of nine. He originally started out 
with karate, but his older brother Michael introduced him to 
boxing, and he started boxing at 13 at the Starrett City Boxing 
Club. When his mother, Lyudmila, was diagnosed with breast 
cancer and then died when Salita was a teenager, he under- 
went a religious transformation with the help of a Lubavitch 
rabbi who comforted him through his ordeal. As a result, Salita 
is a strictly observant Jew who keeps kosher, will not fight on 
the Sabbath or holidays, and studies daily with a rabbi. He won 
the 2000 U.S. National Under-19 amateur championship, and 
on April 5, 2001, won the New York Golden Gloves champion- 
ship, earning the Sugar Ray Robinson Award as the outstand- 
ing boxer in the tournament. He won his first professional 
fight on June 24, 2001, and claimed the NABA junior welter- 
weight championship August 26, 2005. “He looks Russian, 
prays Jewish, fights black” said his trainer, Jimmy O’Pharrow. 
At the end of 2005, Salita was 24-0, with 14 Kos. 

[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 


SALITERNIK, ZVI (1897-1993), Israeli physician. Saliternik 
was born in Proskurov, Ukraine, where he graduated in medi- 
cine (1918) and worked in local hospitals before emigrating to 
Palestine (1920). He specialized in clinical care and research 
in malaria as inspector at Hadassah Hospital, Jerusalem, from 
1921, and as director of the anti-malaria department at the 
Ministry of Health from 1962, where his efforts led to the erad- 
ication of the disease in Israel. He also directed the eradication 
of the parasitic disease schistosomiasis from the country. He 
was awarded the Israel Prize for medicine (1962). 

[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


SALK, JONAS (1914-1995), U.S. virologist. Salk was born 
in New York City, graduating in medicine from New York 
University Medical School (1939). Pursuing his commitment 
as a student to killed antiviral vaccination, he worked on in- 
fluenza virus vaccines at the University of Michigan with 
Thomas Francis before moving to the University of Pitts- 
burgh in 1947, where he became director of viral research. 
Exploiting Enders’ 1949 discovery of methods for growing 
poliomyelitis virus in tissue culture, Salk developed an inac- 
tivated anti-polio virus vaccine given by intramuscular in- 
jection. Clinical trials of the vaccine in the U.S. and Canada 
showed a dramatic fall of over 90% in the incidence of the 
polio virus-induced disease, paralytic poliomyelitis, by 1955. 
Initial problems of infectious virus persistence in one com- 
mercial vaccine preparation were overcome, and vaccination 
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with Salk vaccine was adopted routinely in the U.S. and other 
countries. Salk refused to profit financially from his vaccine. 
The efficacy of a killed virus vaccine led to the development 
of similar vaccines against other viruses. Albert *Sabin’s alter- 
native oral live-virus antipolio vaccine, with the prospect of 
conferring lifelong immunity, supplanted the Salk vaccine in 
the U.S. and other countries, at least temporarily. The differ- 
ent approaches to antipolio vaccination in 1963 led to intense 
personal and general controversy. Salk founded the Institute 
for Biological Sciences named for him in La Jolla, Califor- 
nia, where he continued his research, including attempts to 
develop an anti-HIV virus. His honors included the Lasker 
award for clinical medical research (1956), the U.S. Order 
of Merit, and a Congressional Gold Medal. 


[Michael Denman (24 ed.)] 


SALKIND, JACOB MEIR (Zalkind, Yankev-Meyer; 1875- 
1937), Hebrew and Yiddish writer. Born in Kobrin (Belorus- 
sia), Salkind studied at the Volozhin yeshiva and at German 
and Swiss universities. After the *Kishinev pogroms in 1903, 
he organized a self-defense group in Bern. Moving to England 
around 1904, he organized in London a Zionist group, Ahuzah 
(“Estate”), on behalf of whose members he went to Palestine in 
1913 and obtained land at Karkur, on which they were able to 
settle in 1921. During World War 1, he led the anti-war agita- 
tion among the Russian Jews in England and opposed *Jabo- 
tinsky’s efforts to form a Jewish Legion. For this purpose, he 
founded and edited Di Yidishe Shtime (1916), first as a weekly, 
then as a daily. After becoming an anarchist, he edited, along 
with Rudolf *Rocker, the anarchist organ, Der Arbayter Fraynd 
(1920-23). Salkind’s literary contributions began in Ha-Tsefira 
in 1900; he knew and published in many languages, chiefly He- 
brew and Yiddish. His Hebrew plays for children (1903-22) 
were often staged in Jewish schools. He translated four trac- 
tates of the Talmud into Yiddish: Berakhot (“Blessings”) from 
the Babylonian Talmud; Peah (“[Field]-Corner”), Demai 
(“Doubtfully Tithed Crops”) and Kilayim (“Hybrid”) from the 
Jerusalem Talmud (1922-32). He died in Haifa. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 1 (1926), 1030-4; LNYL, 3 
(1960), 535-40; M. Goldwasser, in: Studies in the Cultural Life of the 
Jews in England 5 (1975), 61-75; L. Prager, Yiddish Culture in Britain 
(1980), 717. 
[Jerucham Tolkes / Leonard Prager (2™4 ed.)] 


SALKINSON, ISAAC EDWARD (Eliezer; 1820-1883), He- 
brew translator who converted to Christianity and became a 
missionary. Raised in Belorussia, he trained as a teacher, then 
studied grammar, Bible, and German, and translated the first 
act of Schiller’s Kabale und Liebe into Hebrew. While living 
in London he converted to Christianity (1849). He became 
a Presbyterian pastor in 1856, and in 1876 was sent as a mis- 
sionary to Vienna, where he spent the rest of his life. Despite 
his conversion Salkinson regarded himself as a Jew. Emotion- 
ally and intellectually he had strong ties to the Hebrew lan- 
guage, which he believed should replace Latin as the sacred 
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language of Christianity. His translations reflect his dual mo- 
tives and fall into two categories: some were intended to bring 
Jews closer to Christianity; others were done for purely artis- 
tic reasons. The first type included Va-Yegaresh et ha-Adam 
(1871), a translation of Milton’s Paradise Lost; and Ha-Berit ha- 
Hadashah (The New Testament), published posthumously in 
1883. The second type included translations of Othello (Ithiel 
ha-Kushi) and Romeo and Juliet (Ram ve- Yael; Vienna, 1874 
and 1875). A conscientious craftsman who wrote in lucid, neo- 
biblical style, Salkinson was one of the finest translators of the 
Haskalah period. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Cohen, Isaac Edward Salkinson (Heb., 
1942); Kressel, Leksikon, 1 (1965), 751-3. 
[Elieser Kagan] 


SALMON, family of English caterers. ALFRED SALMON 
(1868-1928) was the eldest son of Barnett Salmon (1829-1897), 
partner in the firm of retail tobacconists, Salmon and *Gluck- 
stein. With Joseph *Lyons and the brothers Isidore and Mon- 
tague Gluckstein, he was a founder of the famous catering 
establishment, J. Lyons and Company. Alfred Salmon began 
by selling cigars in his father’s concern at the age of 13. After 
learning the catering business, he started his career in Lyons 
as manager of the refreshment room at the Imperial Institute, 
and in 1922 succeeded Montague Gluckstein as chairman of 
the company, retaining the position until his death. He was 
also interested in hospital work and closely connected with the 
development of the London Hospital. His brother, sir isIDOR 
SALMON (1876-1941), began his career as a kitchen apprentice 
and later served at Olympia, London’s great exhibition and en- 
tertainments center, where J. Lyons and Company were the 
catering contractors. He was active in the development of the 
company and followed his brother as its chairman. In World 
War 1 he organized the Army and Navy Canteen Board and 
revolutionized army catering. He also founded the Westmin- 
ster Technical School for the training of waiters and cooks. 
From 1924 to 1941 he was Conservative member of parliament 
for Harrow and sat on numerous parliamentary committees. 
He also played an active part in the municipal administra- 
tion of London and in Jewish communal affairs, being presi- 
dent of the South London Jewish Schools, vice president of 
the Board of Deputies of British Jews and of the Jewish or- 
phanage, and closely connected with the United Synagogue. 
Isidore Salmon was knighted in 1933. Another brother, HENRY 
SALMON (1881-1950), was instrumental in developing the 
modern wholesale tea industry in Britain. Other members of 
the family were sIR SAMUEL (ISIDORE) SALMON (1900-1980), 
chairman of J. Lyons and Company from 1965 to 1968 and an 
active member of the London County Council; sir JULIAN 
SALMON (1903-1978), deputy chairman of Lyons and cater- 
ing adviser to the Royal Air Force; GEOFFREY ISIDORE HAM- 
ILTON SALMON (1908-1990), chairman of Lyons from 1968 
and catering adviser to the British Army; and BRIAN SALMON 
(1921-2000), chairman of the firm from 1972 and the author of 
the Salmon Report on senior nursing staff structures. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: P.H. Emden, Jews of Britain (1943), 486-91. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: “Henry Salmon,’ in: DBB, 5, 20-22. 


SALMON, ALEXANDER (1822-1866), English traveler. 
Salmon was the son of a London banker, and while serving in 
the South Seas on a whaler, met and married Arii Tamai, 20- 
year-old chieftainess of the Teva clan on the island of Tahiti. 
He then became chief adviser to the rulers of Tahiti. Salmon, 
who was considered by the natives to be impartial, managed to 
persuade them not to resist the French when they established 
their rule over the island. In the late 1850s he went to Paris 
to see Napoleon 111 with a list of grievances from the natives 
which had been ignored by the French governor of Tahiti. He 
was not received and went off to London where, in 1858, he 
published his letter of complaint, Lettre concernant létat actuel 
de Tahiti. His wife's memoirs, edited in part by Henry Adams, 
appeared in 1901. Their daughter Joanna married Maran Ta- 
aroa, the last king of Tahiti, and their son Tati became an in- 
timate friend of Robert Louis Stevenson. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ramsden, in: Australian Jewish Historical 
Society Journal, 1 (1949), 57-71 (includes bibliography). 


SALMON, CYRIL BARNET, BARON (1903-1991), English 
judge. Born in London, the son of a member of the *Salmon 
family who co-owned J. Lyon & Co., and educated at Mill 
Hill school and Cambridge, Salmon was admitted to the Bar 
in 1929 and became a King’s Counsel in 1945. His first judi- 
cial appointment in 1947 was as recorder of Gravesend, and 
in 1957 he was made a high court judge and knighted. In 1964 
Salmon was promoted to lord justice of appeal and two years 
later he became chairman of the Royal Commission on Tribu- 
nals of Inquiry. In 1972 Salmon was appointed a Lord of Ap- 
peal in Ordinary in succession to Lord Donovan, and made a 
life peer as Baron Salmon. From 1974 to 1976 he was chairman 
of the Royal Commission of Conduct in Public Life. In 1967 
he lectured at The Hebrew University on this subject, and his 
lecture was published as Tribunals of Inquiry (1967). Salmon 
was noted for consistently upholding liberal values. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


[Israel Finestein] 


SALMON, KAREL (Karl Salomon; 1897-1974), Israeli com- 
poser. Born in Heidelberg, Salmon studied composition with 
Max Reger and in Richard Strauss’s “master class.” From 
1919 to 1933 he was active in Germany as conductor and singer 
(bass), and in 1933 he settled in Palestine. With the establish- 
ment of the Palestine Broadcasting Service (later Kol Israel), 
he became its musical director and remained at this post 
until 1958. He then was director of Kol Israel’s transcription- 
exchange service for four years. Salmon also taught at the 
Academy of Music in Jerusalem and appeared as conduc- 
tor and singer. Many of his works belong to the “Mediterra- 
nean style” period of Israel music and attempt a blending of 
his European heritage with Near Eastern and Jewish folklore 
material. 
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They include Ali Beer - Variations on a Hebrew Folksong 
for orchestra (1937, the theme song is by Sara Levi-Tannai); 
four Greek folk dances, for orchestra (c. 1942, ending with a 
“Horah Stellenica”); Israel Lives (“Am Yisrael Hai”), variation 
for piano solo or string trio or string orchestra (1947); the 
“puppet opera” David and Goliath in which the composer of- 
ten sang the part of Goliath; an Israeli Youth Symphony, and 
many other vocal, choral, and instrumental works. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Shalita, Enziklopedyah le-Musikah... 
(1959). 732 3; P. Gradenwitz, Music and Musicians in Israel (1959), 
42-44, 154; Who is Who in ACUM (1965), S.v. 

[Bathja Bayer] 


SALMON BEN JEROHAM (Sulaym ibn Ruhaym; tenth 
century), Karaite polemicist and writer, a fervent spokesman 
for the Mourners of Zion (*Avlei Zion), a native of Erez Israel 
or Iraq. According to Karaite tradition, he was the teacher of 
*Saadiah Gaon, an impossibility since Salmon was much the 
younger man of the two. However, the tradition may possi- 
bly reflect some actual personal conflict between them, which 
could partially explain Salmon’s extreme hatred of Saadiah. 
Salmon’s principal work, Milhamot Adonai, written in Hebrew, 
is a rhymed attack on the Rabbanites and on Saadiah. Even 
for an age characterized by abusive polemics, the language of 
the book is unusually vehement, and the author treats Saadiah 
more as a personal enemy than a theological adversary. In his 
subject matter, Salmon merely repeats the arguments of older 
Karaite polemicists, but the violent language and quasi-poetic 
form are all his own. If the hypothesis that Salmon is the same 
person as Ibn al-Sakawayh is correct, Saadiah refuted his at- 
tacks in a special work, only fragments of which remain. In 
the 950s Salmon wrote a series of commentaries on the Bible. 
Complete mss, fragments and quotations identified so far in- 
clude commentaries on Psalms, the Song of Songs, Lamen- 
tations, Ecclesiastes, and Isaiah. Though less violent in tone, 
they still contain many attacks on Saadiah’s views, and on the 
Rabbanites in general. The commentary on Lamentations is 
especially interesting because it apparently constitutes the 
mourning rites and sessions of the Karaite Mourners of Zion. 
In his commentary on Ecclesiastes he expounds his ethical and 
intellectual views. Some scholars cast doubts on the authen- 
ticity of these two commentaries, because they contain much 
less anti-rabbinic bias. Salmon condemned all secular studies 
as ungodly and forbidden. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Davidson (ed.), Book of the Wars of the 
Lord (1934), introd.; Steinschneider, Arab Lit., 76-78; S. Poznanski, 
Karaite Literary Opponents of Saadiah Gaon (1908), 12-14; Mann, 
Texts, 2 (1935), index s.v. Salmon b. Yeruham; L. Nemoy, Karaite An- 
thology (1952), 69-82; Z. Ankori, Karaites in Byzantium (1959), index 
s.v. Salmon b. Yeruham. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Marwick (ed.), 
The Arabic Commentary of Salmon ben Yeruham the Karaite on the 
Book of Psalms, Chapters 42-72 (1956); G. Vajda, Deux commentaires 
karaites sur l’Ecclésiastes (1971); M. Gil, Palestine during the First Mus- 
lim Period (634-1099) (1992), index; H. Ben-Shammai, in: S. Elizur et 
al. (eds.), Knesset Ezra: Literature and Life in the Synagogue: Studies 
Presented to Ezra Fleischer (Heb., 1994), 191-234; M. Polliack (ed.), 
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Karaite Judaism: A Guide to Its History and Literary Sources, (2003), 
index; N. Wieder, The Judean Scrolls and Karaism (2005), index 


[Leon Nemoy / Golda Akhiezer (2"4 ed.)] 


SALOME. A figure unnamed in the New Testament, but called 
Salome by Josephus. She was the daughter of Herodias and, 
through the latter’s remarriage, stepdaughter of the tetrarch 
Herod *Antipas, youngest son of Herod the Great (Jos., Ant., 
18, 136). According to Mark (6:17-18): “For Herod [Antipas] 
himself had sent forth and laid hold upon John [the Baptist], 
and bound him in prison for the sake of Herodias, his brother 
Philip’s wife: he had married her. For John said unto Herod: It 
is unlawful for thee to have thy brother’s wife” (cf. Matt. 14:3-4; 
Luke 3:18-20). There is some confusion in Josephus as to when 
exactly the marriage between Herodias and Herod Antipas 
occurred and whether it was before or after John’s death. The 
problem was in Herodias having married her two uncles, while 
both were still alive, a union forbidden by Jewish law. Salome 
was the child of the first marriage. The point John would have 
made in his teaching is that such a union was not in keeping 
with Leviticus (18:6). The Gospels seem to suggest that Anti- 
pas had no plans to kill John, but that a set of circumstances 
led to his execution at the behest of Herodias, who suggested 
that Salome ask for his head. This occurred on the occasion 
of a banquet to celebrate Herod's birthday in which he prom- 
ised Salome anything that she desired because of her exquisite 
dancing. There are two passages dealing with the story (Matt. 
14:1-12; Mark 6:14-29) and a comparison of the two is quite 
instructive. While the passage in Matthew is very factual in 
presentation, Mark’s account is much more colorful. While 
in Matthew Salome was “instructed” by her mother before- 
hand (i.e., Herodias planned the beheading in a premeditated 
fashion), the story in Mark is that it was the result of a whim, 
with Salome having to leave the banquet hall to consult her 
mother: “What shall I ask?” 

Salome was a popular name in the Second Temple pe- 
riod: there are 52 recorded instances of the name and its vari- 
ants (Heb. Shelomit, Shalom) in inscriptions and written 
sources. In the Gospels she is not mentioned directly by name 
and she is simply referred to there as “Daughter of Herodias” 
(Mark 6:22). It is Josephus who provides us with her exact 
name (Ant., 18:136). The Greek word associated with her in 
Mark indicates she was a very young girl, perhaps only 12, 
when she danced in front of Herod. Hence, she was probably 
born at the earliest in 16 c.£. Later, she is believed to have mar- 
ried Aristobulus, King of Lesser Armenia, but there have been 
some doubts about this. Jacobus de Voragine (c. 1230-1298) 
has preserved an apocryphal story about Salome’s death, per- 
haps reflecting the wishful thinking of Christian writers who 
could not accept the possibility that Salome might have got- 
ten away with it, i.e., there had to be some retribution for her 
act (Leg. Aur. Sanct.). According to the story, she was walking 
across an icy pond when the ice gave way and she drowned. 
Another chronicler says that “the earth swallowed her alive.” 


[Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 
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In the Arts 

In literature, the theme was not popular before the mid-19" 
century, and most writers have considerably embroidered the 
stark tale to heighten its dramatic effect. One of the very few 
Jewish writers attracted by the theme was Judah L. *Landau, 
whose Hebrew drama, Dam Tahat Dam, appeared in 1897. The 
outstanding work on the subject was Oscar Wilde's tragedy, 
Salomé, which had a succés de scandale following its publica- 
tion in French in 1893. Wilde made Salome a depraved person- 
ality driven on by her baffled lust for the Baptist, a treatment 
well calculated to outrage contemporary English opinion. An 
English translation by Lord Alfred Douglas appeared in 1894 
and was subsequently published as Salomé; La sainte cour- 
tisane; A Florentine tragedy (1911). The play, first performed 
in Paris in 1896, only reached the English stage in 1931 when 
tastes had changed and censorship requirements had relaxed. 
Wilde provided an original dénouement by having the tetrarch 
order Salome’s own execution amid her dreadful triumph. An- 
other late 19th-century treatment of the subject was the Ger- 
man dramatist Hermann Sudermann’s five-act tragedy, Jo- 
hannes (18987; John the Baptist, 1909). The theme retained its 
popularity in the 20" century, beginning with Salome (1908), 
a Swiss-German tragedy by Richard Zwez. Salome also in- 
spired a poem by the French surrealist Guillaume Apollinaire 
and a Croatian drama by Miroslav Krleza. Her mother, Hero- 
dias, was the heroine of two French works of the 19" century 
on closely related themes: Hérodiade (1869), a verse drama 
by Stéphane Mallarmé, and “Hérodias,” the third of Gustave 
Flaubert’s Trois Contes (1877), which imaginatively recreates 
the atmosphere of Roman-occupied Judea. 

In art, there were from the 11" century a number of rep- 
resentations of the feast at which Salome danced. In these 
Herod presides, wearing a crown or a medieval Jewish coni- 
cal hat. On a capital from the cloister of St. Etienne (Musée 
des Augustins, Toulouse) he is shown in the act of tenderly 
chucking Salome under the chin. In the oldest representations, 
Salome dances in an upright position with movements of the 
hips, but in those produced after the 12"* century she turns 
somersaults and stands on her hands in the manner of medi- 
eval acrobats. She was known in medieval France as “la dan- 
serelle” or “la sauterelle” (the grasshopper) and an acrobatic 
dance was named after her. In art she is shown performing 
dances which vary according to the fashion of the period. The 
dance of Salome appears in medieval carvings, stained-glass 
windows, the 12'h-century bronze doors at St. Zeno, Verona, 
and in 12'- and 13*-century mosaics at the Florence Baptis- 
tery and St. Mark’s Cathedral, Venice. It was also a popular 
subject in the early Italian Renaissance, when it was treated by 
Giotto (1266/67-1337) in his fresco at St. Croce, Florence; by 
Donatello (1386-1466) in a bronze bas-relief in the Baptistery 
of St. Giovanni, Siena; and by Fra Filippo Lippi (1406-1469) 
in a fresco at Prato Cathedral. The subject later appears in 
17-century Russian frescoes and in a drypoint etching by 
Picasso in which Salome dances before Herod in the nude. 
The scene where Salome receives John’s head on a charger 
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is usually shown together with that of his prior beheading. 
Salome’s mother, Herodias, who is seated with Herod at the 
feast, is sometimes shown cutting a slit down the Baptist’s 
forehead or piercing his tongue. Often, however, Herod and 
his wife cover their faces in horror, whereupon Salome faints. 
This scene is represented in a number of the sources already 
mentioned, and in paintings by Luini (Prado) and Lucas Cra- 
nach (1472-1553; Wadworth Athenaeum, Hartford, U.S.). In 
the 19" century, the French symbolist painter Gustave Moreau 
(1826-1896) painted The Apparition (now in the Louvre) - an 
opulent study of the dancing Salome who sees the head of 
John the Baptist in a vision. A portfolio of the English artist 
Aubrey Beardsley’s drawings to illustrate Oscar Wilde’s play 
was published in 1920. 


In Music 

In music, the story has inspired general works, which the fancy 
of the librettists elaborated far beyond anything that can be 
found in the sources. Jules Massenet’s Hérodiade (text by Paul 
Milliet and Georges Hartmann under the pseudonym of Henri 
Grémont) was first performed in Brussels in 1881 and has re- 
mained in the repertoire. Here, Salome loves John and does 
not know that she is the daughter of Herodias; Herod falls in 
love with her and in the final dénouement, Salome kills herself. 
The most famous universal treatment of the theme is Rich- 
ard Strauss’s opera, Salome, written in 1904-05 to a libretto by 
Hedwig Lachmann based on Oscar Wilde's play. The opera’s 
gruesome theme and the horrors it contained aroused strong 
opposition wherever it was performed, the sensuousness of 
the text being faithfully paralleled by the music. The “Dance 
of the Seven Veils” which forms Salome’ climax is sometimes 
performed as a concert piece and, in the early 1920s, it was 
often presented as a vaudeville attraction. A setting of Wil- 
de’s play in the original French version was composed by An- 
toine Mariotte before 1905, but had its premiére only in 1908 
(at Lyons), and this involved the composer in difficulties with 
Richard Strauss. Three works on the same subject followed 
almost immediately. Florent Schmitt's ballet, La Tragédie de 
Salomé (1907), included many Oriental themes which he had 
collected in 1900 on his travels in the Near East, especially in 
Palestine (“heard near the Dead Sea’). The same year saw the 
appearance of Karol Szymanowski’s Salome, a circle of songs 
with orchestra (text by J. Kasprovicz; revised orchestration 
1912), and Granville Bantock’s opera, The Daughter of Hero- 
dias. Bantock also wrote incidental music for the Wilde play 
in 1918. Paul Hindemith’s Hérodiade (1944), for chamber or- 
chestra, was based on the verse drama by Mallarmé; it has also 
served for a ballet. Among compositions of incidental music 
for the play is that by Leonard Bernstein (1955). 


[Bathja Bayer] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Daftfner, Salome, Ihre Gestalt in Geschichte 
und Kunst (1912); R. Cansinos-Assens, Salome en la Literatura. Flau- 
bert, Wilde, Mallarmé, Eugenio de Castro, Apollinaire (1919), includes 
translations; H.G. Zagona, The Legend of Salome and the Principle 
of Art for Art's Sake (1960); M. Roston, Biblical Drama in England 
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(1968), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Haldeman, “The Feverish 
Head on the Disk of the Sun: Salome Through the Ages,” in: Inter- 
national History Magazine, 10 (1973), 64-79; N. Kokkinos, “Which 
Salome did Aristobulus Marry?” in: PEQ, 118 (1986), 33-50; S. Gib- 
son, The Cave of John the Baptist (2004), 242-44; T. Ilan, Lexicon of 
Jewish Names in Late Antiquity. Part 1: Palestine 330 B.C.E.-200 C.E. 
(2002), 249-53. 


SALOME ALEXANDRA (Heb. Psnibw, Shelomziyyon; Gr. 
Salina, Salampsio; 139-67 B.Cc.E.), queen of Judea and wife of 
*Aristobulus 1 and *Alexander Yannai, upon whose death she 
ascended the throne to reign as sole Jewish monarch during 
the years 76-67. Josephus first mentions her as an accomplice 
in the plot to assassinate Antigonus, brother of her husband 
Aristobulus 1, but most historians attribute this accusation 
to the animosity toward the Hasmonean rulers of those his- 
torians whom Josephus saw as his source. Upon the death of 
Aristobulus (103 B.c.£.), it seems that the widow of the pre- 
sumably childless king was required to marry his brother Yan- 
nai, in accordance with the Jewish law of *levirate marriage. 
However, Josephus nowhere mentions this explicitly, and this 
has led some scholars to believe that Yannai in fact married 
another woman of the same name. It is probable that the first 
assumption is the more correct. On Aristobulus’ death she 
released his three brothers (including Yannai), who had been 
imprisoned for some time. There are no reports of Alexandra's 
political influence during the reign of Yannai, although she 
seems to have opposed the king’s persecution of the Phari- 
sees. It is certain, however, that she won the affection of the 
Judean populace, thereby convincing her husband before his 
death that the Jews would bow to her authority as they would 
to no other. Alexandra’s accession in 76 B.C.E. was considered 
a moral and political victory for the Pharisees, and the close 
relations between that sect and the queen are referred to in 
rabbinic traditions. Simeon b. Shetah, leader of the Pharisees 
(see Ber. 48a; Gen. R. 91:3), was reportedly received by Sa- 
lome at the palace at the period of her husband's dispute with 
the Pharisees. After her accession he was recalled from Egypt 
and appointed joint judicial and religious head of the Sanhe- 
drin with *Judah ben Tabbai. The Pharisees immediately de- 
manded that the Temple ritual be reformed in accordance with 
their practices, and that the fixing of the calendar and judicial 
leadership be under their control. Josephus, while admitting 
that the Pharisees may have used the queen’s favor to assume 
the practical administration of the state, nevertheless stresses 
that she retained the reins of government with regard to larger 
matters. The queen was a strict observer of religious traditions, 
and dismissed any violator of religious law. The Pharisees used 
their privileged position to settle old scores. In one instance 
they brought about the execution of Diogenes, one of the ad- 
visers of Yannai, who was accused of having incited the king 
to crucify 800 Pharisees. Alexandra took no reprisals, how- 
ever, against the Sadducees who had fought under her hus- 
band and were at the mercy of their enemies. 

Alexandra's foreign connections were extensive, and her 
influence was felt and respected by neighboring monarchs. 
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By continual recruiting, and by collecting foreign troops, she 
doubled the size of her army. However, the Pharisees were 
sufficiently powerful to prevent her from continuing the tra- 
ditional Hasmonean wars abroad, although a military expe- 
dition to Damascus was led by her son Aristobulus. It proved 
ineffectual, and by means of treaties and gifts she warded off 
the occupation of her kingdom by Tigranes, king of Arme- 
nia, who had invaded Syria and was marching toward Judea 
(c. 70 B.C.E.). Shortly after this success the queen fell ill, and 
internal dissension again threw Judea into bitter turmoil. Of 
the queen’s two sons by Yannai, the elder, *Hyrcanus, had been 
appointed high priest, and was considered sole heir to the 
throne. His younger brother, *Aristobulus, not content with 
the secondary role accorded him, courted the support of those 
elements whose power had diminished under the rule of the 
Pharisees. Gathering a large mercenary force, Aristobulus took 
possession of numerous fortresses throughout the country and 
proclaimed himself king. Before the queen could move against 
him, she died, leaving the incompetent Hyrcanus to agree to 
the terms dictated by Aristobulus. Josephus praises Alexan- 
dra for keeping the nation at peace. The rabbis relate how Erez 
Israel was so fertile in her reign that the grains of wheat, oats, 
and lentils grew to extraordinary sizes and were kept to show 
to future generations what piety could achieve. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Wars, 1:76-77, 85, 107-19; Jos., Ant., 
13:320, 405-32; 20:242; Pauly-Wissowa, 1 (1894), 1376, no. 2; Schuerer, 
Gesch, 1 (1901*), 286-90; Halevy, Dorot, 1 pt. 3 (1923), 455-6, 459-60, 
503-46; Klausner, Bayit Sheni, 3 (19507), 142-5, 165-78; Zeitlin, in: 
JQR, 51 (1960/61), 1-33; L. Finkelstein, The Pharisees, 1 (1962°), 275-6; 


2 (19627), 612-3. 
[Isaiah Gafni] 


SALOMON, ALBERT (1891-1966), sociologist. Born in 
Berlin, Salomon was professor of political sociology at the 
Deutsche Hochschule fuer Politik in Berlin from 1926 to 1931 
and at the Berufspaedagogisches Institut in Cologne from 
1931 to 1933. For some years he edited Gesellschaft, the jour- 
nal of the Social-Democratic Party. Forced to emigrate after 
Hitler’s advent to power, Salomon went to New York, where 
he was a professor of sociology at the graduate faculty of the 
New School for Social Research from 1935 until his death. Sa- 
lomon followed the historical and philosophical traditions of 
French and German classical sociology. He paid attention to 
the importance of literature in a developing theory of soci- 
ety. His major books were Autoritaet und Freiheit (1936) and 
Tyranny of Progress (1955; Fortschritt als Schicksal und Ver- 
haengnis, 1957). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Mayer, in: Social Research, 34 (1967), 


213-25. 
[Werner J. Cahnman] 


SALOMON, ALICE (1872-1948), German economist and 
educator. Born in Berlin of a merchant family that had set- 
tled in north Germany in the 18 century, Alice Salomon 
converted to Protestantism at the beginning of World War 1. 
She was active mainly in the training of women for profes- 
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sional social work and their inclusion in that field. In 1908 
she founded in Berlin a school for that purpose, which she 
directed until 1924. Expelled from Germany in 1937, she went 
to England and from there to the U.S., where until her death 
she continued her literary activity in the field of the social 
education of the woman and the protection of the working 
woman. Although she was not a suffragette in the political 
sense, she was active in the women’s international movement. 
She founded and directed the Konferenz sozialer Frauen- 
schulen Deutschlands, the Deutsche Akademie fuer soziale 
und paedagogische Frauenarbeit, and the Internationales Ko- 
mitte sozialer Schulen. She was vice president of the Interna- 
tional League of Women. 

She wrote many books which became classics of social 
work: Die Ursachen der ungleichen Entlohnung von Maenner- 
und Frauenarbeit (1906); Einfuehrung in die Volkswirtschafts- 
lehre (1909, 1921°); Die Ausbildung zum sozialen Beruf (1927); 
Leitfaden der Wohlfahrtspflege (1921, 1928°). Her autobiogra- 
phy was published many years after her death, first in German 
translation as Charakter ist Schicksal (1983, 1984), and later in 
the English original, Character is Destiny (2004). Salomon’s col- 
lected works were published in three volumes under the title 
Frauenemanzipation und soziale Verantwortung (1997-2003). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Muthesius (ed.), Alice Salomon: die Be- 
gruenderin des sozialen Frauenberufes in Deutschland (1958), includes 
bibliography of her writings. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Wieler, Er- 
innerung eines zerstoerten Lebensabends (1987); R. Orywa and A. 
Droege (eds.), Alice Salomon in ihren Schriften (1989); M. Berger, 
Alice Salomon (1998); A. Feustel, in: Frauen Erinnern (2000), 111-27; 
C. Kuhlmann, Alice Salomon (2000); A. Schueler, Frauenbewegung 
und soziale Reform (2004). 


[Shalom Adler-Rudel / Noam Zadoff (24 ed.)] 


SALOMON, CHARLOTTE (1917-1943), German painter. 
The daughter of a Berlin physician, Salomon was sixteen when 
the Nazis came to power. She refused to continue her school- 
ing because of the humiliations to which she was subjected, 
but in 1935 she was still able to attend the local Academy of 
Fine Arts. In 1939 she emigrated to France, where she mar- 
ried another refugee, Alexander Nagler. They lived in relative 
security until the Germans occupied the Riviera in Septem- 
ber 1943, five months after their marriage. Then the Gestapo 
conducted one of the most brutal mass roundups in Western 
Europe, during which the young couple were dragged out of 
their home by the Gestapo, and both died in the gas chambers 
of Auschwitz. While a refugee from Nazi Germany, during 
1941 and 1942, Salomon portrayed her life in an autobiogra- 
phy titled Leben oder Theater? Ein Singspiel (“Life or Theater? 
An Operetta”). It takes the unprecedented form of a musical 
drama in 1,325 gouaches of astonishing vividness and force, 
painted in flat, cool colors, with an unusual perspective and a 
great deal of purely decorative detail. “Life or Theater?” is peo- 
pled by characters based on her family and friends, ordered 
by acts and scenes, narrated by dialogues and commentaries, 
and accompanied by musical cues. 
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The autobiography makes one family emblematic of its 
era. Salomon records the creative milieu of Berlin through 
the experiences of her stepmother, Paula Salomon-Lindberg, 
a well-known opera singer, and of her mentor and lover, Al- 
fred Wolfsohn, a philosopher of music. The autobiography 
also registers the impact of Nazism on an assimilated Jewish 
family: first Charlotte Salomon’s grandparents emigrated from 
Germany, then her stepmother was restricted to performing 
for Jewish audiences; her father, Dr. Albert Salomon, was de- 
prived of his professorship at the Berlin University Medical 
School, then imprisoned in Sachsenhausen. Charlotte Salo- 
mon was among the handful of Jewish students admitted to 
the Berlin Academy of Fine Arts, but was expelled in 1938, 
and left Germany in 1939. 

Joining her grandparents in Villefranche on the French 
Riviera, Salomon witnessed her grandmother's suicide in 1940 
and only then learned that her mother’s death years earlier 
was also a suicide. The menace of suicide and the duress of 
exile forced her to decide, she said, “whether to take her own 
life or undertake something unheard of and mad” - an au- 
tobiography in art. After working more than a year on Leben 
oder Theater?, she gave its paintings and texts to a friend in 
Villefranche, saying: “Keep this safe. It is my whole life.” The 
paintings often have explanatory captions: one reads, “I can- 
not bear this life, I cannot bear these times.” When a collec- 
tion of these gouaches was published in 1963 as Charlotte, A 
Diary of Pictures, Charlotte Salomon came to be regarded as 
the Anne *Frank of painting. 

After the war, her father and stepmother brought Life 
or Theater? to Amsterdam, where it now resides in the Jew- 
ish Historical Museum. Exhibitions in Europe, the U.S., and 
Israel (Beth Hatefutsoth, 1985), as well as published repro- 
ductions, a film, and plays, have given Life or Theater? inter- 
national standing as an artwork, autobiography, and histori- 
cal document. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Charlotte: Life or Theater? An Autobiographi- 
cal Play, intro. by J. Belinfante, G. Schwartz, and J. Herzberg (1981); 
Charlotte:A Diary in Pictures, intro. by E. Straus (1963); “Charlotte” 
(film) by J. Herzberg and FE. Weisz (1981); Charlotte Salomon - “Leben 
oder Theater?” Das ‘Lebensbild’ einer jiidischen Malerin aus Berlin, ed. 
C. Fiseher-Defoy (for 1986 exhibition, Berlin Fine Arts Academy). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.C_E. Belinfante (ed.), Charlotte Salomon - 
Leben? Oder Theater? (1994; with catalogue raisonné); M. Lowenthal 
Felstiner, To Paint Her Life. Charlotte Salomon in the Nazi Era (1994); 
E. van Voolen, J.C.E. Belinfante, Charlotte Salomon — Leben? Oder 
Theater? (Anlaesslich der Ausstellung Charlotte Salomon: Leben? 
Oder Theater?, Staedelsches Kunstinstitut und Stadtische Galerie, 
Frankfurt am Main) (2004). 

[Alfred Werner and Mary Felsteiner] 


SALOMON, ERICH (1886-1944), German photographer. 
Trained as a lawyer in Berlin, Salomon took up photography 
as a full-time profession when the 35-millimeter camera ap- 
peared in 1925. This small camera allowed a candidness and 
instantaneousness which had been the aim of documentary 
photographers since the invention of the camera. Salomon 
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first used this camera for behind-the-scenes glimpses of in- 
ternationally famous political personalities at League of Na- 
tions conferences in the late 1920s. An audacious, ingenious 
cameraman, his many subterfuges included cutting a hole in 
his derby hat for a concealed lens; wearing an armsling which 
hid both camera and the little glass slides he first used; and 
carrying an impressive leather-bound volume hollowed out to 
serve the same purpose. Another of his famous tricks was to 
place the camera in a flowerpot, window sill, or desk, and trig- 
ger the shutter by a cable release hidden in flowers, carpet, or 
wall. Salomon was one of the world’s first photo-historians. He 
covered the League of Nations, diplomatic and other meetings 
in Geneva, Paris, London, and Washington. Erich Salomon 
died with his family in the gas chambers of Auschwitz. A son, 
Peter Hunter-Salomon, survived the Holocaust and published 
a book on his father, Portraet einer Epoche (1963). 


[Peter Pollack] 


SALOMON, GAVRIEL (1938- _), specialist in educational 
psychology. Salomon was born in Tel Aviv. In 1966 he re- 
ceived his M.A. degree in education and psychology from The 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem, and in 1968 he received his 
Ph.D. in educational psychology and communication from 
Stanford University. From 1969 until 1974 he was a lecturer 
at The Hebrew University, and in 1975-77 he was head of the 
educational psychology program there. From 1984 to 1987 he 
served as head of the computer and education program at Tel 
Aviv University. He served as editor of Educational Psycholo- 
gist (1991-95) and as president of the Educational, Instruc- 
tional and School Psychology Division of the International 
Association of Applied Psychology (1A 4P) in 1990-94. Subse- 
quently he became co-director of the Center for Research on 
Peace Education. In 1992 Salomon became a professor at Haifa 
University and in 1993-98 was the dean of the Faculty of Edu- 
cation there. His work covers a range of topics: the cognitive 
effects of media’s symbol systems, the expenditure of mental 
effort, mindfulness and mindlessness, organizational change, 
the design of intelligent computer tools, the design and sys- 
temic study of technology-afforded learning environments, 
and education for peace. His books include Interaction of Me- 
dia, Cognition and Learning Communication and Education 
(1981) and Technology and Education in the Information Age 
(Heb.). He also edited Distributed Cognition (1993) and Peace 
Education: The Concept, Principles, and Practices Around the 
World (2002). In addition he published more than 100 empiri- 
cal, theoretical, and methodological articles. In 2001 he was 
awarded the Israel Prize for education. 


[Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 


SALOMON, GESKEL (1821-1901), Swedish artist and art his- 
torian. Born and educated in Denmark, he settled in Sweden 
in 1850 and became professor at the Stockholm Art Academy. 
Among his books on art history were Die Statue des Venus 
von Milo and Die Statue des Belvederischen und Vatikanischen 
Apollo. He painted historical events, portraits, and genre sub- 
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jects. These last include Jewish scenes which illustrate religious 
observances in 19"*-century Scandinavia. Lighting the Sabbath 
Candles was painted when the artist was almost 80 years old. 


SALOMON (Salomon de la Tour), GOTTFRIED (1892- 
1964), German sociologist. Salomon’s father was Jewish and 
his mother was of French Protestant descent. Born in Frank- 
furt, he studied under Georg *Simmel, but later became assis- 
tant to Franz *Oppenheimer, an adherent of politico-historical 
sociology. In 1933 Salomon emigrated to France and in 1941 
fled to the U.S., where he taught at the New School for Social 
Research, Columbia University, Hunter College, and Yeshiva 
University. In 1958 he returned to Frankfurt. 

Salomon’s publications (such as Allgemeine Staatslehre, 
1930) are chiefly concerned with political ideology and the 
history of sociology and socialism. He became widely known 
as editor of the Jahrbuecher fuer Soziologie and of the works 
of Ludwig *Gumplowicz, Lorenz von Stein, and Giambattista 
Vico. His first publication was Proudhon und der Sozialismus 
(1920) and his last Moderne Staatslehren (1965). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Bernsdorff (ed.), Internationales Soziolo- 
genlexikon (1959), S.V., incl. bibl. of his writings. 


[Werner J. Cahnman] 


SALOMON, GOTTHOLD (1784-1862), German preacher 
and reformer. After receiving a thoroughly Orthodox educa- 
tion, at the age of 16 Salomon was sent to Dessau, where he was 
influenced by modern trends. He then became a teacher and 
preached his first sermon there in 1806. A frequent contribu- 
tor to *Sulamith, he also vigorously answered the antisemitic 
writings of the professors C.F. *Ruehs and J.E. *Fries in 1817 
(in 1843 he answered Bruno *Bauer). Two years later he was 
called to the pulpit of the Hamburg Reform temple, where he 
collaborated with E. *Kley. His reputation as a preacher had 
been established by a collection of sermons (Auswahl mehrerer 
Predigten, 1816), the first of a voluminous series. Salomon’s 
sermons, modeled, like those of other preachers, on Protes- 
tant examples, were praised by his contemporaries, notably H. 
*Heine. When in 1841 Isaac *Bernays banned the prayer book 
he had composed, Salomon defended his position in the sub- 
sequent fierce controversy (Das neue Gebetbuch..., 1841). He 
vigorously supported the rabbinical assemblies of the mid- 
1840s in Brunswick, Frankfurt, and Breslau. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Salomon, Selbst-Biographie (1863); P. 
Philippson, Biographische Skizzen, 2 (1866); B. Italiener, in: Festschrift 
zum 120.... Bestehen des israelitischen Tempels in Hamburg (1937), 
17-24; A. Altmann, in: Studies in Nineteenth-Century Jewish Intellec- 
tual History (1964), index. 


SALOMON (Solomon), HAYM (1740-1785), early Ameri- 
can merchant and Revolutionary War patriot. Salomon, who 
was born in Lissa, Poland, arrived in New York about 1775 af- 
ter wandering in Europe and became one of the most promi- 
nent 18'+-century American Jews. During the Revolutionary 
War he was a distiller and sutler to the American army, and 
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omy and astrology. First among these both in chronology and 
importance was Mashda‘allah; of his many astrological treatises 
only two in Hebrew translation from the Arabic remain: Sefer 
Sheelot (“Book of Queries”) and Sefer be-Kadrut ha-Levanah 
ve-ha-Shemesh (“Book on the Lunar and Solar Eclipse”). Both 
were found among the astrological manuscripts of Ibn Ezra, 
and accordingly, it has been conjectured that Ibn Ezra him- 
self was their translator. Second to Masha@allah in time and 
rank was Sahl ibn Bishr, who wrote many books on astrol- 
ogy, at least one of which was translated into Hebrew under 
the title Kelalim (“Principles”). Toward the end of the Middle 
Ages the Hebrew translations of both these astrologers were 
translated into Latin and printed. Ibn Ezra refers several times 
to the Persian Jewish astrologer Andruzgar b. Zadi Faruk 
(ninth century). The Jewish astrologer Abu Dad, who lived 
in Baghdad at the beginning of the tenth century, composed 
the Sefer Nevuot (“Book of Prophecies”) which also appeared 
in Arabic. Several astrological treatises in Arabic composed 
in the ninth and 11" centuries, some anonymous, were trans- 
lated into Hebrew, and some of them, apparently by Jewish 
translators, into Spanish. Hebrew translations of Arabic ver- 
sion of the astrological works of Ptolemy, the Tetrabiblos and 
Centiloquium, have also been preserved. 


Middle Ages 

Among medieval Jewish scholars and philosophers who were 
versed in astrology and considered it to be a true science 
were *Saadiah Gaon, whose Arabic commentary on the Sefer 
Yezirah contains astrological material; Shabbetai *Donnolo, 
also the author of a commentary (Hakhmoni or Tahkemoni) 
on the Sefer Yezirah possessing special importance for the his- 
tories of astronomy and astrology, and of a commentary on 
the Baraita di-Shemuel, a type of Midrash on astronomy, as- 
trology, and the science of intercalation; Samuel b. Joseph ha- 
Nagid; Solomon ibn *Gabirol, whose Keter Malkhut includes 
a detailed account of the influence of each of the seven plan- 
ets on the events of the sublunar world, and who, according 
to Ibn Ezra (end of his commentary on Daniel), “wished to 
show that the end of days was dependent on a ‘conjunction 
of the two superior stars”; and Abraham *Ibn Daud, whose 
book Emunah Ramah argues that the positions of the stars 
were set at Creation and predictions can be made on the ba- 
sis of them. 


ABRAHAM BAR HIYYA. Abraham b. Hiyya and Abraham 
*Ibn Ezra took a positive position toward astrology. The for- 
mer even based decisions in practical affairs on astrological 
considerations. He also undertook to prove from the Talmud 
that the rabbis of that time in their use of astrology agreed in 
principle with the gentile sages about the role played by the 
stars, differing only in that “they say that the power of the stars 
and the constellations is not a perfect power ... all being at the 
beck and call of God, who can at will set aside their rule and 
abrogate their decrees whenever He desires.” The reason for 
prohibiting consultations with “Chaldeans” was that in talmu- 
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dic times certain astrological techniques were compromised 
by idol worship. In his Megillat ha-Megalleh Abraham b. Hiyya 
predicted the date of the coming of the Messiah as 1358. 


ABRAHAM IBN EZRA. Abraham ibn Ezra’ reputation as a 
great student of astrology spread beyond Jewish circles. He 
believed that all beings in the sublunar world were influ- 
enced by the configurations of the stars and the zodiac, and 
that most men were entirely enslaved by the powers of the 
seven planets (Commentary on Ex. 23:28). Nonetheless, it is 
within the power of man to free himself of the dictates of the 
stars by perfecting himself spiritually. In his commentary on 
Deuteronomy 4:19 Ibn Ezra writes: “It is known from experi- 
ence that every nation has its own star and constellation and 
similarly there is a constellation for every city; but God be- 
stowed His greater favor on Israel by rendering them starless 
and Himself their adviser” In his commentaries on the Bible 
Ibn Ezra discusses astrological matters at length. To reconcile 
predestination by the stars and divine providence, he assigns 
an astrological significance to the two biblical names for God: 
Elohim refers to the Creator in His “natural” manifestations, 
revealed in conjunction with patterns of the stars, while the 
Tetragrammaton refers to the Creator as He is manifested mi- 
raculously, i.e., as “the pattern smasher.’ Ibn Ezra interpreted 
the word mishpat (“law”) in the phrase hoshen ha-mishpat 
(“the breastplate of the Law” — Ex. 28:30) as an allusion to as- 
trology (mishpetei ha-kokhavim), that is, to the prediction of 
events by means of contemplating the astral configurations. 
This accords with his opinion that the *Urim and Thummim 
of the high priest were an astrological instrument akin to the 
*astrolabe, and that by consulting them it was possible to read 
the future. Ibn Ezra composed a large number of astrologi- 
cal books; some of these were printed, but the majority are in 
manuscript. Most of these writings were translated into Latin 
at the close of the 13" century and were printed in 1507; sev- 
eral were also published in a French translation. 


JUDAH HALEVI. Judah Halevi never took a definite stand 
concerning the value and reliability of astrology. He admit- 
ted (Kuzari 4:9) that the celestial bodies had an influence over 
terrestrial affairs, that terrestrial (sublunar) life was due to the 
changing constellations, and that all astrological sayings attrib- 
uted to the rabbis of old were based on genuine traditions. At 
the same time, however, he rejected the astrologers’ claim that 
it was possible to determine the exact influence of the stars 
on sublunar beings. Halevi complained that the Jewish people 
continued to be seduced by astrological charlatanry despite 
the biblical injunction to the contrary (ibid., 4:23). 


HASDAI CRESCAS AND JOSEPH ALBO. Hasdai *Crescas at- 
titude toward astrology was also skeptical. Inquiring whether 
the movements of celestial bodies really exercised “leader- 
ship and governance over the events of human life,” he came 
to the conclusion that while there is no clear evidence rebut- 
ting the assumptions of the astrologers, in view of human free 
will and divine providence it is nevertheless impossible to at- 
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was captured as a spy by the British. His life was spared, and 
he served as an interpreter in their commissary department. 
Continuing to give information to the Americans, he assisted 
their prisoners to escape British captivity while operating a 
profitable victualing business in New York City under British 
occupation. Married to Rachel Franks in 1777, he had to flee 
a year later to Philadelphia, where he began a brokerage and 
commission business. In 1781 he became an assistant to Rob- 
ert Morris, superintendent of the Office of Finance, after serv- 
ing in a similar capacity as broker and treasurer for the huge 
expenses of the French army stationed in America. Morris 
characterized him as “useful to the public interest?” Salomon 
also lent money without charge to impecunious members of 
the Continental Congress, among them James Madison, who 
recommended him as “our little friend in Front Street.” In 
1784 Salomon expanded his business activities to New York, 
opening a brokerage and auctioneering house there with Jacob 
Mordecai. A mason, Salomon was a major contributor in 1782 
to the Congregation Mikveh Israel building, Philadelphia. He 
argued against a New Testament oath taken by officehold- 
ers in Pennsylvania and worked for political rights of Jews. 
Though a successful merchant, Salomon invested most of his 
money in Continental stocks and bonds, and his accounts 
showed a deficit at the time of his death. The newspaper obit- 
uary referred to him as “an eminent broker of this city... re- 
markable for his skill and integrity in his profession, and for 
his generous and human deportment.” He left four children 
and a widow, who later married David Hilborn. By 1799 she 
was living in the Batavian Republic. Benjamin Gomez was 
appointed guardian of Salomon’s son HAYM M. (1785-1858), 
and Joseph Andrews of his daughter DEBORAH (1783-1808). 
Exaggerated claims were made for Salomon’s services to the 
American Revolution, largely as a point of Jewish apologetics. 
Without question, however, he was a vigorous patriot at great 
personal risk, and a competent financial servant of American 
independence and of some of its leaders. 


[Leo Hershkowitz] 


SALOMON, JOEL MOSES (1838-1912), Erez Israel pioneer 
and founder of Petah Tikvah. Born in Jerusalem, Salomon was 
a descendant of a pupil of *Elijah the Vilna Gaon and settled in 
Erez Israel in 1808. His grandfather, Solomon Zalman *Zoref, 
and his father, R. Mordecai Salomon, were leaders of the early 
Ashkenazi community in Jerusalem. Salomon was educated 
at yeshivot in Jerusalem and Lithuania. He studied printing 
at Koenigsberg, East Prussia, and, on his return to Jerusalem, 
he and several partners established a printing press. In March 
1863, they printed the first issues of the first Erez Israel peri- 
odical, *Ha-Levanon (spelled by them Halbanon), edited by 
Jehiel *Brill, to which Salomon contributed. 

Salomon was active in the Ashkenazi community and 
strove to obtain for it a status equal to that of the Sephardi 
community and to make peace between its factions. He joined 
a group of young community leaders who wished to extend 
the scope of Jewish settlement in Jerusalem and even engage in 
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agricultural work. Salomon was one of the founders of Jerusa- 
lem’s Nahalat Shivah quarter (1869), one of the first to be built 
outside the walls of the Old City, and participated in the es- 
tablishment of Me'ah She'arim and other quarters. He took ac- 
tive part in the Yishuv Erez Israel Association, which endeav- 
ored to purchase agricultural land for settlement. In 1877-78 
he published the paper Yehudah vi-Yrushalayim (“Judea and 
Jerusalem”), in which he advocated plans for agricultural set- 
tlement and called for “action and deed.” In the autumn of 1878 
he was among the founders of Petah Tikvah; after the first set- 
tlers were severely affected by malaria, he helped establish the 
nearby settlement of Yahud and to attract to it scholars, in or- 
der to establish a yeshivah there. After living there for seven 
years, he returned to Jerusalem and took up his public work 
for the institutions of the old yishuv. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Yaari, Goodly Heritage (1958), index; M. 
Salomon, Sheloshah Dorot ba-Yishuv (19607); Sefer ha-Yovel le-Petah 
Tikvah (1929), 81-96; Y. Trivaks and E. Steinman, Sefer Meah Shanah 
(1938), 151-62; M. Smilansky, Mishpahat ha-Adamah, 1 (1954), 58-62; 
G. Kressel (ed.), Yehudah vi-Yrushalayim (1955), 13-39; B. Gat, Ha-Yi- 
shuv ha- Yehudi be-Erez- Yisrael 1840-1881 (1963), index. 

[Yehuda Slutsky] 


SALOMON, JULIUS (1853-1922), Danish archivist and his- 
torian of 19'-century Danish Jewry. Appointed librarian of 
Copenhagen’s newly established municipal library in 1897, 
Salomon assembled an outstanding collection of material for 
scholarly research. From 1907 to 1917 he was assistant secre- 
tary to the upper house of the Danish Parliament. 

In 1914, to celebrate the centenary of the royal decree 
which granted Danish Jewry full civil liberties, he published 
Mindeskift i Anleding of Hundredaarsdagen for Anordningen 
of 29 Marts 1814. Together with J. Fischer, he wrote Bidrag til 
dansk-jodisk Historie 1820-1845 (“Contribution to Danish-Jew- 
ish History 1820-1845,” 1918). He was a cofounder and editor of 
the Jewish journal Tidsskrift for Jodisk Historie og Literature, in 
which many of his studies of Danish-Jewish history appeared 


between 1917 and 1922. 
[Herbert A. Strauss] 


SALOMON-CALVI, WILHELM (1868-1941), German ge- 
ologist. Salomon-Calvi was a member of the faculty of Hei- 
delberg University from 1897, being appointed professor of 
geology in 1908. In 1934, despite the fact that he was a convert 
to Christianity, he left Germany and went to Turkey, where 
he became head of the geology department of the agriculture 
faculty at Ankara University. 

His main work was connected with the Adamello-Mar- 
molata and Gotthard massifs of the Alps, the tectonics of the 
rift valley of the Rhine, and the influence of magmatic upheav- 
als on mountain building. Salomon-Calvi discovered thermal 
springs near Heidelberg and played a part in the groundwa- 
ter exploration of Turkey. He was for many years editor of the 
Geologische Rundschau and an active member of the Heidel- 


berg peau: [Leo Picard] 
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SALOMONS, SIR DAVID (1797-1873), first Jewish lord 
mayor of London. David Salomons was born in London, the 
son of Levi Salomons, a prominent Ashkenazi stockbroker. He 
became a member of the Stock Exchange in 1823 and a Lloyds 
underwriter in 1834. As a founder of the London and West- 
minster Bank in 1832, he was one of the few Jews to participate 
in the development of joint stock banking in Britain. An ar- 
dent fighter for Jewish emancipation, national and municipal, 
Salomons played a prominent part in the campaign to abolish 
the last Jewish disabilities. In 1835 he was elected a sheriff of 
London; after being twice refused, he was finally elected alder- 
man in 1847; on both occasions special legislation was carried 
through to enable him to take the oath in a form acceptable to 
him. He became lord mayor of London in 1855 without any at- 
tempt being made to debar him. Elected to parliament in 1851, 
he took his seat in the House of Commons, but was forced to 
withdraw because he refused to recite the conclusion of the 
oath, “on the true faith of a Christian.” After the amendments 
to the oath brought about the bill of 1858, he sat in parliament 
as a Liberal from 1859 until his death. His particular interests 
were social problems and Jewish welfare. 

Salomons was active on the Jewish Board of Deputies 
(twice replacing Sir Moses *Montefiore temporarily as pres- 
ident) and took an interest in the Westminister Jews’ Free 
School, Jews’ Hospital, and the Society for Hebrew Litera- 
ture. In 1869 he was made a baronet, being succeeded by his 
nephew SIR DAVID LIONEL SALOMONS (1851-1925), a pioneer 
of electrical engineering and automobiles. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.M. Hyamson, David Salomons (1939); 
Roth, England, 253-5, 262-3; J. Picciotto, Sketches of Anglo-Jewish His- 
tory (19567), index; DNB, S.V. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; 
C. Bermant, The Cousinhood (1971), index; G. Alderman, The Jewish 
Community in British Politics (1983), index. 


[Vivian David Lipman] 


SALOMONS, SIR JULIAN EMANUEL (1836-1909), Aus- 
tralian politician and jurist. Born in Birmingham, England, 
Salomons, the son of a merchant, emigrated to New South 
Wales in 1853 and worked first for a bookseller and then for a 
stock jobber. His mother’s sister married Sir Saul *Samuel. Sa- 
lomons became secretary of the Sydney Great Synagogue, and 
his ability as a public speaker led the synagogue to send him 
to England in 1858 to study law. In 1861 he returned to Sydney 
and was admitted to the bar. His keen powers of analysis and 
gift for submitting evidence rapidly led him to outstanding 
success. In 1868, he defended the Irish nationalist O’Farrell 
on a charge of shooting at the Duke of Edinburgh, a son of 
Queen Victoria. In 1869 Salomons was nominated a member 
of the New South Wales Legislative Council and in the same 
year became solicitor-general, representing the government 
in the Upper House. He resigned in 1870. Salomons was made 
chief justice of New South Wales in 1886, but resigned before 
even being sworn in because of the hostility of some mem- 
bers of the court. He was reappointed to the legislative coun- 
cil in 1887 and was vice president of the cabinet until 1889. He 
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served as agent-general for the colony in London from 1889 
to 1890 and again from 1899 to 1900. Originally opposing the 
campaign for federation of the Australian colonies, after the 
passage of the 1900 Constitution Act he became a strong sup- 
porter and took part in working out the compromise federa- 
tion agreement which was embodied in the Imperial Decree 
of July 1900. He was knighted in 1891. Salomons always out- 
spokenly defended his Jewish background. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ADB, 6, 81-83; H.L. Rubinstein, Aus- 
tralia 1, 377-79. 
[Isidor Solomon / William D. Rubinstein (2"¢ ed.)] 


SALOMONSEN, CARL JULIUS (1849-1924), Danish phy- 
sician and bacteriologist. Born in Copenhagen, Salomonsen 
began his bacteriological investigations in 1873 as an assistant 
at the Copenhagen Municipal Hospital. He studied with Julius 
Friedrich Cohnheim (1839-84), Robert Koch (1843-1910), and 
Louis Pasteur (1822-95), and then introduced bacteriology as a 
scientific discipline into Denmark and was appointed lecturer 
on bacteriology at the University of Copenhagen. Salomon- 
sen was professor of pathology from 1893 to 1920 and rector 
magnificus (1919-20). With the introduction of serotherapy 
and the discovery of diphtheria antitoxin, Salomonsen estab- 
lished a serotherapeutic laboratory in 1895 which became the 
foundation of the well-known Danish State's Serum Institute. 
Salomonsen was known as the last polyhistor at the University 
of Copenhagen. A great number of monographs on various 
branches of science afford evidence of his extensive knowl- 
edge and interests. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dansk biografisk leksikon, 20 (1941), 516-9. 


[Julius Margolinsky] 


SALONIKA (Thessaloniki), port located in N.E. Greece. Al- 
though historical evidence is scarce, it is believed that the Al- 
exandrian Jews who arrived in ca. 140 B.C.E. were among the 
first Jews to settle in Salonika. Several sources give evidence 
of the existence and growth of the Jewish community during 
the Hellenistic and Roman periods. It is known that the apos- 
tle Paul preached for three consecutive Sabbaths in the syna- 
gogue of Salonika and that afterward he was forced to leave 
the town. The Romans granted autonomy to the community, 
whose members lived in a neighborhood near the port; there- 
fore, the Jews had the opportunity to develop strong commer- 
cial ties with many parts of the world. The Jews of Salonika 
during the Roman and Byzantine periods had Greek names 
and spoke Greek. 


Byzantine Period 

After the splitting up of the Roman empire in 395 c.£., Salon- 
ika became the second most important city - after Constan- 
tinople - in the *Byzantine Empire. The Byzantine emperors 
in their efforts to “Christianize” their subjects were hostile 
to the Jewish communities in their territory and especially 
to the Jews of Salonika. Constantine the Great (306-37) and 
Theodosius 11 (408-50) enforced anti-Jewish laws. Justinian 1 
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(527-65) and Heraclius (610-42) prohibited public fulfillment 
of the mitzvot. Basil 1 (866-86), the Macedonian, and Leo 111 
(717-41), the Philosopher, forced the Jews to convert or leave 
the country. One of the very few emperors who acted favor- 
ably toward the Jews was Alexius 1 Comnenus, who during the 
First Crusade alleviated the taxes imposed upon them. During 
the same period, in 1096, the messianic movement that had 
started in Germany as a result of the persecutions in Mainz 
and had spread throughout Europe also reached Salonika. In 
1169 Benjamin of Tudela visited Salonika and mentions that 
at that time there were about 500 Jews in the city. The suffer- 
ings of the Jews continued during the Latin Empire, which 
was established by the Crusaders (1204-61), as well as under 
Theodore Ducas Angelus, the despot of Epirus, who ruled the 
kingdom of Salonika from 1223 or 1224 to 1230. 

During the second half of the 14" century Salonika at- 
tracted Jews, among the first being Hungarian Jews in 1376. 
Refugees from the 1391 riots in the Iberian Peninsula, mostly 
from Catalonia, found refuge in Salonika. In 1394, Jews mi- 
grated to the city from Provence. Like the Ashkenazim, the 
immigrants from the latter two regions formed their own 
synagogues. In 1423, Andromachos, the governor of Salonika, 
sold the city to the Venetians. The Venetians imposed heavy 
taxes on the Jews, who sent a special delegation to Venice to 
convince them to alleviate the burden. In spite of the hard- 
ships they suffered during the Byzantine period, the Jewish 
community of Salonika flourished: most of the Jews were 
merchants, engaging especially in the silk trade. Jews from 
Sicily, Venice, and other Italian cities migrated to Salonika 
and formed the synagogues Sicilia Yashan and Italia Yashan. 
There was also a veteran Romaniot community in the city. It 
is to be noted that the oldest synagogues of Salonika — Etz ha- 
Hayyim (which existed until the 1917 fire) and Etz ha-Daat - 
date as early as 142 B.c.E., and until the arrival of the Iberian 
expulsees in 1492, they observed the Romaniot prayer rite and 
customs. Nevertheless, it is impossible to affirm the continu- 
ity of the community. 


Turkish Conquest - Sephardi Immigration (15'>-16' 
Centuries) 

In 1430 Salonika was occupied by the Turks. At approximately 
the same time waves of Jewish immigrants started arriving 
in the town. In 1470 Bavarian Jews arrived in Salonika and 
formed the Ashkenazi community near the existing Romaniot 
community. The two communities differed in every aspect: 
clothing, eating habits, religious rites, prayer books, etc. The 
Ashkenazi community continued to exist until the beginning 
of the 20" century and the members were not assimilated into 
the other Jewish groups in Salonika. During the 15"* and 16 
centuries many Jewish expellees from Spain, Portugal, Italy, 
Sicily, and France, and refugees from North Africa, settled in 
Salonika. The largest numbers came in 1492-3 and 1536. Once 
in Salonika they founded separate synagogues (“congrega- 
tions,’ kahal kadosh). These synagogues were named after their 
native countries or towns: Sicily, Calabria, Majorca, Lisbon, 
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etc. Salonika also received Marranos who were expelled from 
Portugal. In 1514 the rabbinical triumvirate of Salonika issued 
a special haskamah regarding the Marranos as Jews as far as 
marriage and divorce were concerned, i.e., they practically re- 
garded the Marranos as Jews in every respect. Additionally, 
in 1555, when the Marranos from Ancona were persecuted 
by Pope Paul 1v, the Jewish merchants of Salonika decided 
to boycott Ancona and incited the Jewish merchants all over 
the *Ottoman Empire to follow them in their act. Neverthe- 
less, as a result of political and economic reasons, the boycott 
did not succeed. There was some emigration from Salonika, 
but not to a great extent. The reasons for the emigration were 
plagues and fires that ravaged the town in 1543, 1545, and 1548. 
It is estimated that by 1553 there were 20,000 Jews in Salonika: 
the location of the city and the fact of being a port - constitut- 
ing a key point on the international trade route between the 
East and the West — helped attract settlers. Merchandise from 
the East came to Salonika and from there was transferred to 
the West and vice versa. The Jewish immigrants maintained 
their relations with their coreligionists and colleagues in their 
countries of origin - France, Flanders, Egypt, and especially 
with the Italian ports, above all Venice. They therefore had a 
relative advantage in international trade, Salonika’s location 
helping to exploit this advantage to the maximum. Troubles, 
of course, were not lacking, coming in the form of pirates and 
highwaymen. The Jews of Salonika also engaged in the crafts, 
and the city was famous for its Jewish weavers and silk and 
wool dyers. Nearby there were gold and silver mines in Sid- 
erokastro and many of the miners were Jews. Another craft 
was the manufacture of jewelry. 

There were three main concentrations of Jews in Salon- 
ika: a quarter next to the city wall at the port, i-e., very close to 
the main artery of trade; the Francomahalla, ie., the quarter 
of the “Francos” (foreigners from Europe), which presumably 
consisted of the elite of the Jewish inhabitants; and the quarter 
near the hippodrome, which was primarily Greek. Thus, the 
Jews did not live near the Turks, the rulers of the town. The or- 
ganization of Jewish life in Salonika was of a special character. 
There were about 30 independent congregations who some- 
times associated themselves as a voluntary body that took care 
of the common interests of the congregations. The takkanot 
issued by this body had to be accepted by every congregation 
to be valid for it. They included women’s rights, ethical mat- 
ters, religious matters, etc. These takkanot were based on the 
takkanot of Toledo (1305), Aragon (1335), and Castile (1432). 
The heads of each community were called parnasim, memu- 
nim, nivrarim, and anshei maamad, and were elected by all 
the members of each congregation. A committee elected by 
the parnasim of each congregation decided what proportion 
of taxes each congregation had to pay to the Turkish authori- 
ties, according to the number of members and their financial 
state. Women, orphans, and the poor were exempt from taxes. 
Each congregation had the following communal organiza- 
tions: Hevra kaddisha, which was also called Hevrat kevarim; 
gemilut hasadim (“philanthropic organization”); bikkur holim 
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(sick wards); yeshivah; and bet din. The religious head of each 
kahal kadosh was the marbiz torah or hakham shalem, who 
was elected for a limited period of time and usually came from 
the town or country of origin of the kahal kadosh. The marbiz 
torah taught at the yeshivah of the congregation, was usually 
also the dayyan of the congregation, and delivered sermons 
on Sabbaths and holidays. Jews were forbidden by the hala- 
khah to go to the Turkish authorities for matters pertaining 
to inheritance and ketubbot. The Talmud Torah Hagadol was 
formed in 1520 as a communal solution to education, since 
maintaining a school for each of the more than 30 kahalim 
became an insurmountable burden. It was a very large insti- 
tution of 200 teachers, serving more than 10,000 students, 
and was not only a school but also had a communal treasury, 
library, printing press, a fabric industry, and its own prayer 
congregation. Salonika became a center of Torah learning and 
attracted many students from abroad. During the 16" century 
there were numerous important rabbis whose influence spread 
beyond the borders of Salonika and even the Ottoman Em- 
pire. Among the most prominent were: Joseph *Caro, the fa- 
mous rabbinic decisor who lived in Salonika during the years 
1532-34 and continued to work there on his monumental Bet 
Yosef; Solomon *Alkabetz, the author of Lekhah Dodi; Isaac 
*Adarbi, the author of Divrei Rivot and Divrei Shalom; Moses 
*Almosnino, the author of many important works including 
Regimiento de la Vide and inventor of an astrolabe; Moses de 
Boton (d. 1570) and his son Abraham de *Boton (d. 1592), the 
author of the responsa Lehem Rav and Lehem Mishneh, a com- 
mentary on Moses *Maimonides’ 12'b-century code of Jewish 
law, Mishneh Torah; and Samuel di *Medina (“RaSHdaM”), 
who left over 1,000 responsa and is considered among those 
halakhic authorities whose decisions both in halakhah and in 
practice can be relied upon. Salonika was also renowned as 
a center of Kabbalah. In addition to the rabbinical schools in 
Salonika in the 16" century, there was a bet midrash for piy- 
yutim and singing, as well as a bet midrash for secular studies 
where medicine, natural sciences, astronomy, and other sub- 
jects were taught. Saadia Longo was a noted local poet, and 
Israel *Najara of Damascus, who was of Salonikan familial ori- 
gin, spent time there. The physician *Amatus Lusitanus, who 
wrote treatises on circulation, taught in that above school of 
medicine when he settled in Salonika in 1558. 

From 1515 the Jewish weavers of Salonika provided the 
Ottomans with cloth for army uniforms. Later the commu- 
nity could pay the mandatory poll tax (the jizya) as a protected 
minority religious group through this service. Thus, the Jew- 
ish community was recognized as “Musselemlik,” recipient 
of “a freedom letter” which exempted it from other taxes and 
made it an autonomous administrative body directly under 
the Sublime Porte. 


17" Century 

At the beginning of the 17 century the city once again suf- 
fered from plagues and fires (1604, 1609, 1610, 1618, 1620, 
1630, 1636, 1640, 1648), causing emigration; nevertheless, 
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by the middle of the century there were about 30,000 Jews, 
or half of the total population of the town. Trade continued 
to flourish in spite of the drop in Venetian trade, which re- 
sulted from the loss of Crete to the Turks in 1669 and the riots 
caused by the janissaries at the same time. The Jews continued 
to export grain, cotton, wool, silk, and textiles. Many Jewish 
women worked in growing tobacco and its industry. At the 
same time fewer and fewer Jews worked in the crafts. Toward 
the end of the century a decline in commercial activities took 
place as a result of the decline of the Ottoman Empire, which 
had entered a state of continuous war with various countries 
and peoples. In spite of all these troubles Salonika remained 
a center of religious studies and halakhah. The famous hal- 
akhic authority R. Hayyim Shabbetai (1556-1647), author of 
the Torat ha-Hayyim and Teshuvot Rav Hayyim Shabbetai, 
lived in the city during the first half of the 17" century; other 
important religious authorities included Aaron Cohen Pera- 
hiyah, the author of Parah Matteh Aharon, David *Conforte, 
author of Kore ha-Dorot., Eliya Judah Kovo, av bet din from 
1670 and author of Shenei Meorot ha-Gedolim, and the great 
talmudic scholar Aaron Hayyim ha-Kohen (1648-1698), au- 
thor of the two-volume Matteh Aharon. 

While in theory, the 1568 edict provided Salonikan Jewry 
protection from the whims of the local authorities, in practice 
local governors and government officials in the capital often 
ignored it. Dozens of firmans provide testimony as to how 
local authorities extorted additional sums from Salonikan 
Jewry for the poll tax. In 1636 the sultan ordered the execu- 
tion of Rabbi Judah Covo when he underestimated the amount 
and quality of the cloth transmitted for tax payment from 
the Jews of Salonika to the authorities. Frequently, the 
Jews had to finance the sultan’s wars by paying a special 
tax (avarish), and in 1646 a firman was issued for the rabbini- 
cal court judges of Salonika to issue a special tax to finance 
the war against Crete. The Jews, like other non-Muslims, 
were also frequently tormented by the Janissaries serving in 
the city. 

The most influential event for the Jewish community in 
the 17" century was the appearance of the pseudo-messiah 
*Shabbetai Zevi. Expelled from *Izmir ca. 1651-54, he arrived 
in Salonika sometime afterward. In the beginning he was very 
well treated, and he preached in the Shalom synagogue; but 
later, when he married a Torah scroll, he was expelled after 
a decision made by the most important rabbis of the town. 
In 1666, after it was declared that he was the true messiah, 
he was arrested and given the choice by the sultan between 
death or conversion, he converted to Islam, and seven years 
after his death, in 1683, a group of believers —- some 300 Jew- 
ish families - also converted to Islam. This sect was called the 
*Doenmeh (in Turkish “apostates”) and their religious center 
was in Salonika, from which they spread to Constantinople 
and other places. *Shabbetai Zevi’s passage from Salonika and 
the conversion in 1666 that ensued caused turmoil among the 
Jews in Salonika; the community consequently felt the need 
to unite. In 1680 the 30 congregations merged into one, with 
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a supreme council composed of three rabbis and seven digni- 
taries. The three rabbis were elected for life and could not be 
replaced unless all three died. The first triumvirate was com- 
posed of Moses b. Hayyim Shabbetai, Abraham di Boton, and 
Elijah Kovo. Another important step was the reorganization of 
all the rabbinical courts into three bodies along the following 
lines: matrimonial; rents, possessions (Hazakot); and ritual 
matters (issur ve-hetter). Each bet din was composed of three 
rabbis who were elected by the triumvirate; they were known 
for their justness, and many Muslims and Greeks preferred 
to try the cases they had with Jews in these courts instead of 
the Turkish ones. 


18th_19th Centuries 

As the Ottoman Empire declined, the community’s financial 
situation in Salonika worsened, and French merchants began 
to gain control of business interests. In 1720-30, Portuguese 
Marranos, called “Francos,’ immigrated to Salonika. Most of 
them were well-educated, and among them were merchants 
and bankers, who had been established in Italy and in par- 
ticular in Livorno. 

They did not pay taxes to the sultan since they were con- 
sidered as interpreters of the consuls. In the beginning they 
also refused to pay the relevant taxes to the Jewish commu- 
nity, but after a decision by the central committee of the com- 
munity, they acceded to the community's demands. The Jew- 
ish population at that time was between 25,000 and 30,000. 
Nevertheless, both religious and secular studies declined, and 
only study of the *Kabbalah still flourished. 

Leading rabbis of the 18" century were Asher Ben Eman- 
uel Salem, author of Responsa Asher (1748), Moses ben Solo- 
mon Amararillo, who wrote the 3-vol. Responsa Devar Moshe 
(1742, 1743, 1750), and Joseph ben David, author of Responsa 
Bet David (1740). 


End of 19'*-Beginning of 20‘ Centuries 

Toward the second half of the 19" century the Turkish gov- 
ernors of the city initiated a further expansion of the town. 
A new port was built in 1889, which helped to develop trade. 
European culture and technology also began to flow into 
Salonika, and signs of this “Westernization” became appar- 
ent among the Jewish inhabitants as well. In 1873 the *Alli- 
ance Israélite Universelle established a school, and additional 
schools along Western standards were also built. By the end 
of the 19" century, the Alliance educational system in Sa- 
lonika and other locations had produced a new generation 
of European-educated entrepreneurs; prepared students to 
learn medicine, pharmacy, law, and education; created secu- 
lar literacy; and enticed its graduates to pursue journalism, 
theatrical performance, and even the publication of novels, 
historical works, and short stories. Physicians who had stud- 
ied in Europe helped to eliminate epidemics. 

In 1864, Juda Nehama printed El Lunar, the first Judeo- 
Spanish newspaper in Salonika. Though it was short-lived, it 
was a new format of communication. He brought to the at- 
tention of the public items about science, translations from 
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noted rabbinic works, stories, historical pieces, folkloric sto- 
ries, commercial issues, and the like. 

The main Judeo-Spanish newspaper of Salonika, La 
Epoca, was founded in 1875 by Saadi Halevi Ashkenazi, who 
was an active publisher in Salonika and was a scion of a fam- 
ily that published many exegeses from Sephardi hakhamim 
in Salonika and elsewhere in the Ottoman Empire. This com- 
mercial and literary newspaper appeared twice a week until 
the summer of 1898, when it appeared also every Friday. The 
Halevis struggled financially to print the newspaper and keep 
it running, and it closed in 1912. 

Parallel to Yiddish theater in the Ashkenazi world, the 
Sephardim of the Balkans had an active Judeo-Spanish the- 
ater. The Judeo-Spanish theater was the most active in Istan- 
bul in the last quarter of the 19** century, but by the end of 
the 19» century it would be surpassed by the Salonikan stage. 
The first plays took place at the time of the opening of the 
local Alliance schools. The play Saul by Vittorio Alfieri was 
adapted into Judeo-Spanish by Joseph Errera, a local poet and 
train station manager who coordinated the dramatic produc- 
tions of the organization. In 1882, El Tiempo, a translation of 
Racine’s Esther, was also performed in Salonika, and in 1884, 
David Hassid adapted L’Avare of Moliére into Judeo-Spanish 
for the local Salonikan stage. In the 20" century in Salon- 
ika, ideological movements like the Socialist Labor Federa- 
tion, which essentially was a Jewish movement with 6,000 
Sephardi Judeo-Spanish speaking members Jews, or Zionist 
movements and organizations like Betar, Bnai Mizrachi, Mac- 
cabi, Tiferet Israel, Bnai Zion, Cercle Max Nordau, and Poalei 
Zion organized Judeo-Spanish theatrical productions. In 1914, 
the drama group of the Socialist Federation produced both 
Moliére’s Garonudo and the comedy EI hastron. In 1919 the 
above group performed Tolstoy’s Resureccion. 

Some of the Judeo-Spanish plays performed by the reli- 
gious Westernization helped in the development of trade. In 
Istanbul and Izmir, the Jews could not compete against the 
Greek-Orthodox and Armenian merchants, as the latter were 
much more numerous and powerful, but in Salonika, where 
the Jews were a majority, they attained great wealth, developed 
the city industrially, and controlled the port, the commerce, 
banking, the tobacco trade, and the artisan professions. As a 
result of their European education, Salonikan Jews represented 
big European firms as maritime, commercial, insurance, and 
tobacco agents. As Salonika became connected to Mitrovitsa 
(1871), Belgrade (1880), Vienna (1888), Monastir (1893), and 
Istanbul (1895) by rail, exports from the city increased greatly, 
but the local Jews also developed industrial infrastructures, 
with small factories supplying Macedonia and Ottoman mar- 
kets with flannel, knitted goods, and wool and cotton prod- 
ucts. Nevertheless, the export of cotton, hides, silkworms, and 
wool continued to represent an important part of its activity. 
The volume of the Salonikan port rose from one to two mil- 
lion tons between the years 1880 and 1912. 

Asa result of this Westernization, liberalism became par- 
amount among the Jews of Salonika. Nevertheless, this did not 
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undermine the traditional ways of the community, and many 
new yeshivot were established. The Hevrat Kadimah - for the 
spreading of the Hebrew language - was founded in 1899, and 
the well-known teacher Isaac *Epstein was brought to Salonika 
to teach Hebrew. In 1887 the rabbinical triumvirate was dis- 
missed, and Jacob Kovo was appointed to the post of *hakham 
bashi (chief rabbi). In 1900 there were approximately 80,000 
Jews in Salonika (out of a total population of 173,000). In 1908, 
when the Young Turks rose against the Ottoman sultan Abdul 
Hamid 11, Jews were among their numbers. One of the first 
actions of the Young Turks when they came to power was the 
recruiting of all non-Muslims into the Turkish army. As a re- 
sult, many young Jews left Salonika and emigrated to the U.S. 
in order to avoid serving in the Turkish army. 

The Jews and the Doenmeh in Salonika, in particular, 
and Jews in other parts of the Ottoman Empire were active 
in the Young Turk Movement, the Committee for Union and 
Progress. The religious minorities led by Muslim reformists 
united, and were optimistic that they could induce change and 
play a more integral part in the political life of the Ottoman 
Empire. Some Salonikan Jews like Emmanuel Carasso, Moise 
Cohen (who was born in Serres and later changed his name to 
Tekinalp to assert his patriotism to Turkey), the attorney Em- 
manuel Salem, Nissim Mazliah (initially from Izmir), and Sam 
Levy were active and were somewhat prominent in cup, but 
their influence has been questioned by scholars. During the 
demonstration in Salonika at Freedom Square ushering in the 
Young Turk Revolution and declaring a constitution, Carasso 
was one of the four speakers. In 1908 Carasso was one of four 
Ottoman Jews elected to the Ottoman Parliament. He refused 
the appointment of minister of public works in 1910, but was 
elected to the Senate in 1912 (along with two other Jews). 

Since the Jews believed that the new government was 
more liberal and tolerant than the former one, they openly 
organized socialist and syndicalist movements. Avraham 
Benaroya of Plovdiv, an active Bulgarian socialist and former 
student of Bochor Azaria, moved to Salonika in 1907 to try 
the challenge of organizing a socialist movement. The Social- 
ist Labor Federation of Salonika became primarily a Jewish 
socialist movement of some 6,000 workers. Benaroya was ul- 
timately exiled and imprisoned by both the Young Turk gov- 
ernment and the Greek authorities after Salonika became part 
of Greece in 1912. 

At the same time, the first Zionist organizations, Agu- 
dath Bnei Zion and Maccabee, appeared in Salonika. By the 
eve of World War 11 there were more than 20 Zionist organi- 
zations. The Young Turk revolution marked a new “golden” 
era for the Jews of Salonika, and they could be found in every 
profession: merchants, tobacco workers, lawyers, physicians, 
teachers, while the Jewish stevedores of Salonika were famous. 
On Sabbaths the town and the port came to a standstill since 
the Jews did not work. 

When the Greek army entered the town in 1912, King 
George declared that Jews and all other minorities were to 
have the same rights as the Greek population. After the Balkan 
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Wars (1912-13), Salonika could no longer be used as the port 
for the Balkan states. Nevertheless, trade continued to flour- 
ish during World War 1 since Salonika became a center for Al- 
lied soldiers. In 1917 a great fire destroyed most of the town, 
leaving some 55,000 Jews homeless. The Greek government, 
which followed a policy of Hellenizing the town, was ready to 
compensate the Jews whose houses had been destroyed, but 
it refused to let the Jews return to certain parts of the town, 
causing many of them to leave the country and emigrate to 
the U.S., France, Italy, and Alexandria. In 1923, a separate elec- 
toral college was set up for the Jews of Salonika (as well as for 
the Muslims in Thrace). While this enabled several Jews to be 
elected to parliament, they could not participate in national 
elections for the prime minister. This discriminatory system, 
which the Salonikan Jews unsuccessfully tried to fight inter- 
nationally, continued until after the 1933 elections. In 1924 a 
law (no. 236) was enacted which forced all the inhabitants of 
Salonika to refrain from working on Sundays, thus causing an- 
other wave of emigration. Some went to Palestine, while most 
immigrated to Paris, where they founded an important com- 
munity. In the 1931 Campbell riots, which accompanied the 
elections and were antisemitic in tone, an entire Jewish neigh- 
borhood was burned to the ground by hooligans of the EEE 
(Greek National Front) student movement and Asia Minor 
refugees, and most of the Jews who lived in the Campbell 
neighborhood emigrated afterward to Palestine. In the 1930s, 
15,000-18,000 Salonikan Jews immigrated to Erez Israel, and 
some 15,000 emigrated to France, mostly to Paris, but also to 
Marseilles and Lyons. In 1935 there were nearly 60,000 Jews in 
Salonika, and in spite of the drop in Jewish population from 
the turn of the century and all the riots and fires, the Jews con- 
tinued to maintain their status in the economic activity of the 
town. The coup detat of Metaxas (1936) brought a change for 
the better in the lives of the Jews of Salonika. 


[Jacov Ben-Mayor / Yitzchak Kerem (2™4 ed.)] 


Holocaust Period 

The Salonikan Jewish community, which was the most prolific 
Sephardi cultural and religious center in the world and which 
dominated the city as a plurality or majority throughout most 
of 450 years since the Spanish expulsion, suffered greatly in 
the Holocaust. Its pre-World War 11 population of 56,000 was 
almost totally annihilated in the Holocaust - 98 percent of its 
Jewish community, 54,000 Sephardi Jews, died in Auschwitz- 
Birkenau, or during the long, exhausting Death March from 
January to May 1945. Salonika, the heart of the Sephardi world, 
was thus destroyed, and everyday Sephardi life in a natural set- 
ting would never return. By the time of the Holocaust, whether 
in Turkey, Jerusalem, the Americas, or elsewhere, Sephardi 
communities had assimilated into local cultures to such an 
extent that Judeo-Spanish Sephardi culture had nearly van- 
ished as a vital and dominant force. Only in Salonika, where 
the community had an active Judeo-Spanish theater, a thriv- 
ing Judeo-Spanish press, a vast secular and religious literature, 
and a wide array of Sephardi musical performers, ensembles, 
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and choirs, was the Sephardi Judeo-Spanish culture an all-in- 
clusive and self-perpetuating phenomenon. 

World War 11 began for Greece and Greek Jewry on Oc- 
tober 28, 1940, when Greek dictator Metaxas refused to sur- 
render to Mussolini, and Italy attacked Greece from Albania. 
Greece fought valiantly to push back the Italians but finally 
capitulated on April 26, 1941. The Jews had a very active role 
in fighting for the Greek army, with 12,898 Jews conscripted 
for this special war effort. Four-thousand Jews fought on the 
front line in the Albanian campaign and in Macedonia, and 
513 fought against the Germans. A total of 613 Jews were killed 
on both fronts, and at least 174 were from Salonika. Other Jew- 
ish casualties included 3,743 wounded, 1,412 of them severely. 
The Greek Macedonian Brigade 50 that fought in Albania was 
nicknamed the “Cohen Battalion,” as it included many Jews 
from Salonika and other parts of Macedonia. 

At first the German rule in Salonika was relatively quiet. 
The Jewish newspapers were closed, including El] Mesagero, 
the last Judeo-Spanish newspaper to be published in tradi- 
tional script. New pro-Nazi Greek newspapers, Nea Evropi 
and Apoyevmatini, appeared and spread vehement antisemitic 
sentiment. Jews were forced to guard train lines against sab- 
otage by the resistance, and Jews had to give rooms in their 
homes to German soldiers. There was little terror against the 
Jews and very few restrictions. As the Germans neglected the 
Greek economy, there was mass starvation in 1941-42, with as 
many as 60 Jews dying each day in Salonika. The Rosenberg 
Commission entered Salonika in mid-June 1941 and confis- 
cated massive amounts of Jewish books, documents, Torah 
scrolls, and religious artifacts, taking them back to the Nazi 
Institute for Jewish Research in Frankfurt. In the early 1990s, 
some of the communal documents from Salonika and Ath- 
ens appeared as part of confiscated German documents in the 
Osobyi Archives in Moscow. 

On July 11, 1942, the Germans assembled 9,000 Jewish 
males between the ages of 18 and 45 for forced labor. Waiting 
on the Sabbath in their holiday clothes, they were compelled 
to do humiliating calisthenics and many were beaten. Some 
4,000 Jews were recruited for grueling road work from August 
to December 1942. The Jews were released from forced labor 
after paying an exorbitant ransom, but the Germans ordered 
the destruction of the 500-year-old Sephardi cemetery with 
its half-million graves. 

From the beginning of German occupation in Salonika 
on April 9, 1941, until the end of the deportations of Saloni- 
kan Jewry to Birkenau from March 15, 1943, to August 1943, 
as many as 3,000-5,000 Jews fled Salonika, mostly by train, 
to the temporarily “safe” Italian zone below the Platona line 
(below Katerini and to the north of Larisa in the Thessaly re- 
gion) and sought refuge in Athens. While most Salonikan 
Jewish families hesitated to leave their familiar surroundings 
and appear not to have known what was happening under 
German occupation in northern Europe, there were many 
Jews who were politically astute and succeeded in finding a 
way to flee. 
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At least 800 Salonikan Jews went to the mountains of 
Macedonia in early 1943 to join the ELAS Communist- leaning 
resistance movement. Some were organized Communists, but 
most just went to save themselves and became motivated to 
fight against the Germans. More would have gone if the large 
nuclear traditional Salonikan Sephardi families would have 
agreed to split up, and others were hesitant due to the rugged 
life in the mountains or due to the association of ELAS with 
the militant Communist movement. While ELAs opened its 
ranks to Jewish men and women as fighting soldiers or in the 
services, and harbored entire Jewish families in its village and 
mountain strongholds, the rightist royalist movement gener- 
ally did not admit Jews, and there were only four known cases 
of Jews serving in that movement, which was most active in 
western Greece in Epirus. The Italian diplomats were lenient 
in consenting to protect Italian Jewish nationals, those of 
Italian descent, or others whom they could save by register- 
ing their applications to begin the citizenship process. They 
actively saved some 800 Jews in such a manner and trans- 
ported them by car or Italian military train to the free Italian 
zone. They arrived in Athens and remained safe there until 
the Germans replaced Italian rule in September 1943. The lo- 
cal Spanish diplomats with their status of a neutral country 
tried to delay deportation for their nationals, but on August 
2, 1943, a group of 367 Jews was deported to Bergen-Belsen. 
They stayed there under preferential conditions until they 
were transferred in February 1944 to Barcelona, and then on 
to Morocco and to Erez Israel. Some 144 Jewish Spanish na- 
tionals had escaped to Athens. 

At the end of January 1943, the Nazis created three dis- 
tinct neighborhood ghettos where there were large concentra- 
tions of Jews: Kalamaria (encompassing almost half the city to 
the east and where most of the Jews lived), Singrou (west of 
the White Tower) in the central area of the city, and Vardar/ 
Agia Paraskevi (near the old train station in the western part 
of the city). Jews living outside these neighborhood ghettos 
were transferred in, and several families had to occupy a given 
residence. From these ghettos, Jews were transferred to the 
Baron Hirsch transit camp, where they arrived at least a day 
before deportation and often several weeks before, and waited 
for the transport which took them mainly to Birkenau (Aus- 
chwitz 11). The crowded and dark cattle cars departing every 
few days took on anywhere from 1,000 to 4,000 Jews at a time, 
but most of the trains carried 2,200 to 2,800 Jews. The Saloni- 
kan Jewish population was so large that the deportations took 
several months. One deportation was sent to Treblinka, and 
there might have been one to Sobibor in view of the presence 
of a group of Salonikan Jews there. 

At least 37,000 Salonikan Jews were gassed upon their 
arrival in Auschwitz-Birkenau, but the figure may be several 
thousand higher. There was a large Salonikan contingent of 
some 2,000 men in Buna (Auschwitz 111) who worked in the 
I.G. Farben factory laying cables and digging. The Salonikan 
middleweight boxing champion Jacko *Razon organized box- 
ing matches in the camp for Sunday’s half-rest day entertain- 
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ment, and as a boxer worked in the kitchen and daily smug- 
gled out a 25-liter soup barrel, which served as an extra ration 
at night for fellow Salonikans and other Jewish inmates. In 
Auschwitz, the Salonikan Jews were a main part of the work 
force throughout 1943 and 1944 since they numbered some 
11,000. Jacko *Maestro, a crafty young Salonikan Sephardi 
youth who spoke German, became Arbeitsdienst coordina- 
tor in Auschwitz, assigning the daily work schedule to some 
16,000 camp inmates and saving numerous lives by finding 
easier work places for the weak and the sick. 

As a large part of the work force in Birkenau, the Saloni- 
kan Jews were also a large part of the *Sonderkommando, the 
work group that labored by the gas chambers and pulled out 
the dead bodies and burned them in the crematorium. Since 
the prisoners in this kommando were witnesses to the Ger- 
man death process, they were executed after working three 
months in the gas chambers. When a general camp revolt was 
canceled, the Greek Sonderkommando Jews decided to revolt 
themselves, joined by the French and Hungarian Jews as well 
as by 19 Russian Jewish soldiers. Isaac Kabelli estimated that 
135 Greek Jews participated in the revolt in Crematoria 111 and 
Iv, which started at about 2:15-2:20 P.M. on October 7, 1944. 
After attacking two German guards in Crematorium rv and 
taking their weapons, a group of 25 Greek prisoners ran to 
Crematorium 111. During the furious battle there, numerous 
German guards were killed when the Germans from outside 
shot at the prisoners inside. Historian Steven Bowman noted 
that some 20 guards were killed. Isaac Baruch, a Salonikan 
Jew of Skopjian familial descent, placed a bomb in the furnace 
of Crematorium 111. The explosion demolished the building. 
Before the Germans killed all of the prisoners in the cremato- 
rium, the prisoners sang a tune from the Greek partisans and 
finally the Greek national anthem. The Sonderkommando in 
Crematorium 11 did not revolt, since at the beginning of the 
uprising the Germans acted quickly and locked up all of them 
in a crowded room for the day. 

Auschwitz Salonikan Jewish prisoners, as foreigners who 
were unfamiliar with Polish Jewry and Warsaw, were sent to 
clean up the destroyed Warsaw Ghetto and establish a forced 
labor camp there. The Salonikan Jews were the first group sent 
from Auschwitz to Warsaw in August 1943 and physically built 
the camp. A second group of Salonikans was sent in October 
1943. Together, the Salonikan Jews numbered over 1,000, and 
they were the largest group of any origin in the Genshovka 
camp. A Salonikan Jew, Shaul Senor, who had previously made 
aliyah to Erez Israel and returned to Salonika to organize 
further immigration under the pioneering Hehalutz move- 
ment, tried to escape from Warsaw, was caught, and executed 
a month later on June 25, 1944, in front of all the Salonikan 
and other Jewish prisoners. His death inspired his Sephardi 
brethren not to give up hope and continue their struggle to 
survive despite the typhus, meager food, and terrible condi- 
tions. Most of the Salonikan and other Jewish prisoners were 
cleared out of Warsaw by foot at the end of July 1944 and 
headed toward Germany. 
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The Greek Jews - particularly the Salonikans but not 
exclusively —- were victims of medical experiments in Aus- 
chwitz-Birkenau. Of 400 known experiments, the Greek Jews 
constituted about a quarter of the victims. Pregnant and 
single women had cancers implanted in their uterus, men 
had testicles removed, most twins did not survive, and oth- 
ers were frozen or victims of other heinous Nazi war crimes. 
The pregnant Salonikan Aliza Sarfati Baruch survived her 
two operations, was assisted in the infamous Auschwitz Bloc 
10 by a Jewish doctor named Dr. Shmuel who later mysteri- 
ously disappeared, and miraculously bore children in Israel 
after the war; but most women, if they survived, never were 
able to conceive. 

The deportations in Salonika, protested by Greek Arch- 
bishop Damaskinos and heads of national professional unions, 
signaled to most other Greek Jewish communities that the 
same terrible fate awaited them. 


[Yitzchak Kerem (2™ ed.)] 


Contemporary Period 

After the war, survivors of the Salonikan community, together 
with remnants of smaller communities, concentrated in Salon- 
ika. As the Jews of the other communities spoke Greek, Ladino 
has all but disappeared as a spoken language in the commu- 
nity. The number of Jews fell from about 2,000 in 1946 to about 
1,500 in 1971 as a result of emigration to Israel and, to a lesser 
degree, other countries. In 1971 there was an organized com- 
munity, but only two synagogues were in use. Religious ser- 
vices took place on festivals, and there was a minyan for Sab- 
bath services only. The children of the community studied in 
Greek schools, but provisions were made for Jewish education, 
which was handled mostly by teachers from Israel. In addi- 
tion, there was a youth club and the *Maccabi organization. In 
the 1980s, the population of the community was around 800, 
but by the early 21° century it had grown to 1,100 due to in- 
creased family size. In the 1980s, the synagogue on Irakleon 
Street was renovated, and a Jewish study center and library 
was set up on an upper floor of the same office building. In 
the mid-1990s, Andreas Sephiha became community presi- 
dent and placed emphasis on cultural proliferation, Jewish 
religious continuity, and education. Rabbi Dayan was brought 
over from Israel and later replaced by the Athenian-born and 
Israeli-educated Mordechai Frizis. In 2005 the Jewish com- 
munity had an active youth center and pedagogical resource 
staff and center, and employed two full-time rabbis. The el- 
derly were cared for at the Modiano Old Age Home, and the 
community also ran a nursery school, elementary school 
with six grades, and a summer camp for all the Jewish youth 
of Greece. A new Jewish museum was founded at the turn of 
the century. 

The major collections of archival material on the com- 
munity of Salonika are located in Jerusalem, at the Central Ar- 
chives of the Jewish People and Ben-Zvi Institute, and in the 
Instituto Arias Montano in Madrid. Until Greece took over 
the city in 1912, the great majority of the community’s docu- 
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ments were written in Ladino in Oriental script; later, Greek 
became the language of use. 

The Jews of Salonika constituted an important source of 
aliyah, particularly after World War 1. They were active among 
the Sephardi community in Palestine, and played an impor- 
tant role in the construction of Tel Aviv. Among the notable 
families from Salonika were the Florentin, *Recanati, Mol- 
cho, and Uzziel families. Leon Recanati founded the Israel 
Discount Bank, which later developed into one of the most 
important banks in the country, and the Florentin quarter 
of Tel Aviv is a manifestation of the initiative of immigrants 
from Salonika. 

Salonikan Jews made a unique contribution to the pene- 
tration of Jews into seamanship in Erez Israel. As early as 1914, 
Izhak *Ben-Zvi was sent to Salonika to encourage Jewish sea- 
men to settle in Erez Israel, but the outbreak of World War 1 
destroyed the plan. In 1924 a group of more than 40 fisher- 
men immigrated to Palestine. They initially settled in Acre, 
but the group dispersed after the Arab riots in 1929, princi- 
pally in Haifa and Tel Aviv. As a result of Abba *Khoushi’s visit 
to Salonika in 1933, 300 seamen, stevedores, and porters and 
their families immigrated to Palestine and settled in Haifa. It 
was thanks to them that Jewish labor penetrated into the port 
of Haifa. Over the years other families from Salonika joined 
them. In 1936 some of them moved to Tel Aviv and laid the 
foundations of the port there. A moshav ovedim of Greek 
settlers, some of them from Salonika, was established at Zur 
Moshe in the Sharon Plain in 1937. 


[Chaim Yahil / Yitzchak Kerem (2"4 ed.)] 


Hebrew Printing 
Early in the 16‘ century (c. 1512), Don Judah *Gedaliah and 
his son (Moses) and daughter arrived in Salonika after flee- 
ing from Portugal. Gedaliah had previously managed the 
printing press of Eliezer Toledano in *Lisbon; he brought at 
least some of the latter's typographical material with him, and 
later he had some new types cut. Many of his productions, 
in the main liturgical works, have been lost, but some im- 
portant items have survived: a Pentateuch with Onkelos and 
Rashi (1513); the first edition of Jacob ibn Habib’s Ein Yaakov 
(1515-23); parts of Hagiographa with Rashi (1515); the trac- 
tate Yoma; Tur, Orah Hayyim; a Pentateuch with Rashi’s and 
Nahmanides’ commentaries (1520); Yalkut Shimoni on Proph- 
ets and Hagiographa (1521); and Solomon *Molcho’s sermons 
(1529). In 1525, Moses *Soncino left Rimini (Italy) for Salon- 
ika, and in 1526 he issued the Yalkut on the Pentateuch and a 
mahzor of the Catalonian rite in 1527. His kinsmen Gershom 
and Eliezer arrived - also from Rimini — in 1526 and printed 
David Kimhi’s Sefer ha-Shorashim, together with Abraham Be- 
dersi’s dictionary of biblical synonyms, Hotam Tokhnit (1527), 
and a mahzor of the Aragonian rite (1529), before moving on 
to Constantinople. 

The Italian Soncino printing house of Rabbi Gershon 
Soncino established a branch in Salonika in 1527 and later 
in Istanbul in 1530. The famous dictionary Sefer Shoreshim 
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of Rabbi David Kimhi was published in Salonika, but due to 
epidemics and fires, the printing house closed. 

Beginning in 1543 with Spanish refugees Solomon and 
Joseph *Jabez, a great variety of Hebrew books were printed 
in Salonika, among them a mahzor of the Ashkenazi rite 
(1551-55). For a time, the enterprise had to be transferred to 
*Adrianople (1555). Eventually Solomon Jabez went to Con- 
stantinople, whereas Joseph returned to Salonika in about 1560 
and until about 1572 printed many works, notably a series of 
Talmud tractates based on the Bomberg and Giustiniani edi- 
tions; works by Moses *Almosnino; and translations into Ju- 
deo-Spanish and Provencal of parts of the Bible and prayer 
books. When he left, his typographical material was bought 
by David b. Abraham Azubib, who was active in printing 
from 1578 to 1588. 

Shabbethai Mattathias *Basevi (d. 1601) acquired the 
Jabez press, and he and his son issued various works until 
1605, including a Midrash Rabbah (1594), an Ein Yaakov, and 
a Shulhan Arukh Orah Hayyim (1595). The Salonika talmud 
torah administration printed a mahzor of the Catalonian rite 
in 1695, and some Talmud tractates in 1707. This press passed 
through various hands in the 18 century when many works 
were printed. During the time of Sultan Mustafa, the printing 
house of Raphael Yehuda Kalay and Mordecai Nahman printed 
Rabbi David Pardo’s Le-Menazeah le-David and Minhah le- 
David, as well as Rabbi Eliyahu Mizrahi and Rabbi Eliyahu 
Ben Hayyim’s Mayim Amukim (1805), and more. Between 1814 
and 1941, eight more Hebrew printers worked in Salonika, 
among them the presses of Isaac Jahon; the Gemilut Hasadim 
Society, which was founded about 1870 and printed selections 
from the Zohar; and the Etz ha-Hayyim Society, which was 
founded about 1875 and printed mahzorim. 

Bezalel Halevi Ashkenazi came from Amsterdam to Sa- 
lonika (ca. 1738) and continued his family’s tradition of print- 
ing. In his printing press, he published many books of re- 
sponsa, derushim, and exegeses in Hebrew and Ladino. His 
descendants continued his printing activities. Saadi Halevi 
Ashkenazi (1820-1903) published the Judeo-Spanish news- 
paper La Epoca (1876-1912) in Judeo-Spanish Rashi script, 
but also coplas (a type of Judeo-Spanish balladry for holi- 
days), and other ballads and piyyutim in Judeo-Spanish and 
Hebrew. The printing house existed until it was destroyed in 
the 1917 fire. 

Leah Bornstein Makovetski noted the existence of 31 
works of rabbinic derashot published in Salonika between 
1750 and 1900. The last known publication of Hebrew rabbinic 
exegesis in Salonika was Rabbi Jacob Hanania Kovo’s Kokhav 
me- Yaakov in 1935. 
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SALONS. For almost two centuries, salons hosted by Jewish 
women were important sites for cultural performances and 
discussion of music, art, literature, philosophy, and politics. 
Until recently, such social gatherings had seemed an isolated 
moment in Jewish history: Emerging in Berlin in the last de- 
cades of the 18" century, they had reached their peak around 
1800. The Prussian capital saw at least 17 Jewish homes that 
consistently welcomed guests to open houses, usually for tea. 
After the Prussian defeat at the hands of Napoleon in 1806, 
the importance of these informal institutions was believed to 
have diminished. But in fact this was not the end of the story. 
This model of artistic and intellectual conviviality, persistently 
arising at a site in urban society connected with the feminine 
and the Semitic and bringing together individuals of diverse 
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ethnic, religious, and social backgrounds, reappeared after 
1815 and continued to be influential throughout the 1820s. 
Its reverberations survived into the late 19» and early 20 
centuries with the emergence of comparable Jewish salons 
in Paris, London, and Rome. Versions of the salons survived 
World War 11 in cities as far away from Berlin as New York 
City and Los Angeles. 

A 2005 exhibition at the Jewish Museum in New York 
City, entitled “Jewish Women and their Salons: The Power of 
Conversation,’ represented the entire history of this social and 
communicative experiment. To the well-known names of early 
salonniéres such as Rahel Levin *Varnhagen and Henriette 
*Herz of Berlin, Fanny von Arnstein and Caecilie von Eskeles 
of Vienna, historians now add Genevieve Straus, a friend of 
Marcel Proust in Paris; Ada Leverson, Oscar Wilde’s friend in 
London; Berta Zuckerkandel of Vienna along with her sister 
Sophie Clemenceau in Paris; Margherita Sarfatti in Rome; and 
the American writer Gertrude *Stein who resided most of the 
time in Paris. In New York City, Florine Stettheimer opened 
her house to regular cultural gatherings, while in Los Ange- 
les Salka Viertel provided her co-emigrants from Germany 
and Austria with an environment in which to discuss ideas, 
creative achievements, and the events of the day. The intellec- 
tual, social, artistic, as well as political achievements of these 
women cannot be overestimated. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Susman, Frauen der Romantik (1929; 
1996); I. Drewitz, Berliner (1979); D. Hertz, Jewish High Society in Old 
Regime Berlin (1988); P. Wilhelmy, Der Berliner Salon im 19. Jahrhun- 
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Salons der Romantik (1997); B. Hahn, The Jewess Pallas Athena. This 
Too a Theory of Modernity (2005); E. Bilski and E. Braun (eds.), Jew- 
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[Barbara Hahn (2™ ed.)] 


SALONTA (Hung. Nagyszalonta), town in W. Romania: 
within Hungary until the end of World War 1 and between 
1940 and 1944. The first Jews settled there around 1840, but it 
was only after the abolition of residence restrictions in 1848 
that the Jewish population increased. An organized commu- 
nity was established in 1850, when the first synagogue was 
also erected. A hevra kaddisha was established in 1859. A 
large and magnificent synagogue (still standing) was opened 
in 1886. The community school functioned between 1869 and 
1936; until the end of World War 1, the language of instruc- 
tion was Hungarian. The cultural character and the everyday 
language of the local Jews was mostly Hungarian, with very 
little Yiddish being spoken. From 1882 the rabbis of the Great 
Synagogue preached exclusively in this language, even after 
Salonta passed to Romania. After the schism within Hungar- 
ian Jewry of 1868-69 (see *Hungary), the community joined 
the Neologist organization. In 1927 a few members founded an 
Orthodox community. Prominent among the rabbis of Salonta 
was Abraham Isaac Nébel (1887-1967; d. in Jerusalem), who 
was appointed rabbi of the town in 1925. The small Orthodox 
community was headed by Nathan Brisk, who perished in the 
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tribute an absolutely decisive character to “the dictates of the 
configurations” (Or Adonai 4:4). Crescas’ pupil Joseph *Albo 
followed his approach. He launched a series of attacks against 
the beliefs of the astrologers based not only on dogmatic con- 
siderations but on empirical events as well: many times thou- 
sands of people had perished by plague, in war, or had been 
drowned at sea, yet it was unimaginable that the horoscope 
of each should have been responsible for his untimely death 
in the general disaster. Accordingly, Albo fell back upon the 
opinion of Abraham ibn Ezra that there are several factors ca- 
pable of annulling the destinies of private individuals (Sefer 
Ikkarim 4:4). 


MAIMONIDES. Among the Jewish philosophers of the Middle 
Ages *Maimonides alone rejected astrology completely, refer- 
ring to the astrologers’ beliefs as vain superstitions unworthy 
to be called a science. Upon being asked by the rabbis of south- 
ern France whether it was possible to combine the theories of 
astrology with the principles of Judaism, Maimonides replied: 
“... This science, which is called the decree of the stars ... is no 
science at all, but mere foolery ... and it behooves us never to 
engage in it.... Those who composed treatises upon it... were 
the Chasdeans, the Chaldeans, the Canaanites, and the Egyp- 
tians ... however, the wise men of Greece ... scorned, mocked, 
and condemned these four nations... and compiled proofs to 
reject their notions completely... . I well know that you may 
seek and find in the Talmud and the Midrashim isolated say- 
ings implying that the stars at the time of a man’s birth will 
have a certain effect upon him... but this need not perplex 
you,” inasmuch as “he is unworthy of pursuing knowledge ... 
who would forsake it for the isolated saying of a rabbi of old 
who may perhaps have been mistaken....” Maimonides goes 
so far as to criticize the Jews of antiquity severely for their su- 
perstitious faith in astrology, as a result of which they brought 
upon themselves the destruction of the Temple and exile (Mai- 
monides’ epistle to *Jonathan b. David ha-Kohen of Lunel). He 
also ruled: “Who is a meonen [“soothsayer”]? He who allots 
dates in the manner of the astrologers, who say ... such-and- 
such a day ... is good for performing such-and-such a task, 
such-and-such a year or month is bad for such-and-such... 
and even though he does nothing but tell lies, the foolish be- 
lieve that his words are the truths of the wise. Thus, whosoever 
heeds the astrologers when he chooses to do something or go 
somewhere at a certain time, such a one should be punished by 
stripes, for it is written “Ye shall not soothsay’” (Yad, Avodah 
Zarah 11:8-9). Similarly, in his commentary on the Mishnah 
he speaks of “the falsifying astrologers, who are wise and en- 
lightened in their own eyes” (Sanh. 10 beginning). 


Later Thinkers 

Despite Maimonides’ great prestige, his criticism of astrol- 
ogy had practically no influence on subsequent Jewish writ- 
ers. With the exception of Joseph b. Judah ibn *Aknin and his 
enthusiastic admirer R. *Jedaiah ha-Penini (Bedersi), none 
of the Jewish philosophers of the succeeding generations op- 
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posed or deprecated astrology. Even the rationalistic *Levi b. 
Gershom maintained that the activities and events of a man’s 
life were predestined by the positions and movements of ce- 
lestial bodies. The astrologers fail, he asserted, first of all be- 
cause of insufficient knowledge about the movements of the 
stars and the effects of their changed positions on sublunar 
beings, and secondly, because of the intervention of intellect 
and free will, “for the intellect and the will are empowered 
to carry us beyond the limitations imposed by the celestial 
bodies” (Milhamot Adonai 2:2). Shem-Tov ibn *Falaquera 
also considered astrology a true science and made use of it. 
Many of the great rabbis, commentators, preachers, and ethi- 
cal teachers dealt with astrology and were favorably disposed 
toward it; *Abraham b. David of Posquiéres, in his Hassagot, 
a commentary on Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah; *Nahmanides 
(Commentary on Gen. 1:16; Lev. 23:24, and passim) and his 
pupil Solomon b. Abraham *Adret (Responsa, no. 652); *Bahya 
b. Asher (Commentary on Ex. 11:4; and passim); Isaac *Aboab 
(Menorat ha-Maor, 143; passim); Simeon b. Zemah *Duran 
(Magen Avot, 72bff., and Tashbez, no. 513); Isaac *Abrabanel, 
who cited many proofs “from the science of astronomy in re- 
gard to the celestial conjunctions” for his opinion that the re- 
demption of Israel would begin in 1503 and come to comple- 
tion in 1531 (Ma’yenei ha-Yeshuah, 12:2); Isaac *Arama (Akedat 
Yizhak, 34, 56), though he disapproved of eschatological reck- 
onings based on astrology; Moses b. Hayyim *Alshekh; *Judah 
Loew b. Bezalel (Maharal) of Prague, who is reputed to have 
practiced astrology in the company of his friend Tycho Brahe; 
David *Gans; Leone of *Modena; Joseph Solomon *Delme- 
digo of Candia, Jonathan *Eybeschuetz; and *Elijah, Gaon of 
Vilna (Commentary on Sefer Yezirah). A definitely negative 
attitude toward astrology was assumed by Azariah dei *Rossi 
(Meor Einayim, 42, 43). 


KABBALISTIC LITERATURE. The Sefer Yezirah contains sev- 
eral astrological passages concerning such topics as the rela- 
tionship of the seven Hebrew consonants that take a dagesh 
to the seven planets and the seven days of the week, and the 
relationship of the 12 simple consonants to the 12 houses of 
the zodiac and the 12 months. In the Sefer Raziel ha-Malakh 
(“Book of the Angel Raziel”) the principle basis for a sys- 
tematic astrology is found, for example: “How can the seers 
know what a man’s life will be as soon as he is born? The rul- 
ing planet ascending in the East [at the hour of his birth] is 
his life's house. If the house of Saturn is in ascension, he will 
live to be 57, if it is the house of Jupiter, he will live 79 years, 
and so forth... Saturn presides over wealth, poverty, and the 
like... Jupiter presides over life, well-being, favorable circum- 
stances, happiness, riches, honor, greatness, and royalty; Mars 
presides over blood, the sword, and the like... Venus presides 
over comeliness, grace, appetite... and the like.” 

The Zohar takes astrology for granted and in several 
places employs imagery and terminology that are clearly as- 
trological (e.g., 3, Ki Teze, 281b. Raya Meheimna). It is stated 
explicitly: “All the stars and constellations in the heavens were 
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SALSBERG, JOSEPH B. 


Holocaust From 1885 the community also served as the offi- 
cial center for the Jews living in 15 villages in the vicinity. The 
Jewish-Zionist cultural activity initiated by R. Nébel caused 
some agitation in this assimilated community; but though it 
gave rise to ramified Zionist activities, it did not diminish the 
Jews’ Hungarian acculturation and sense of belonging. 

The Jewish population numbered 534 (42% of the total) 
in 1891; 843 in 1910; 740 (4.8%) in 1930; 593 (3.7%) in 1941. 

The Jews of Salonta were involved in the processing of the 
agricultural produce of the entire region, which was then sold 
throughout the country and even exported. Many Jews were 
landlords and also involved in agricultural production. 

After 1919 the majority of the Jewish population contin- 
ued to support the Hungarians, even in the face of the con- 
flict between the former rulers, the Hungarians, and the new 
ones, the Romanians. 


Holocaust and Contemporary Periods 
Under Hungarian rule, Jewish men were drafted into labor 
battalions in 1942-43, most of them perishing. In the sum- 
mer of 1944, the Jews in Salonta were deported via Oradea 
to *Auschwitz. After the war the survivors returned to the 
town and reorganized the community. They numbered 190 
in 1947. Monuments in memory of those who had perished 
were erected opposite the synagogue and in the cemetery. The 
number of Jews in Salonta dwindled to ten families in 1971, as 
a result of emigration to Israel and other countries, and was 
further reduced by the turn of the century. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Nébel (ed.), Jubileumi emlékkényr (1936); 
Magyar Zsidé Lexikon (1929), 634-5. 

[Yehouda Marton / Paul Schveiger (24 ed.)] 


SALSBERG, JOSEPH B. (1903-1998), Canadian labor leader, 
politician, journalist. Born in Lagev, Poland, Salsberg was 11 
years old when he arrived in Toronto with his parents in 1913. 
He had only a few years of elementary education before he 
left school to help support his family. As a youth, he was as- 
sociated with the Poalei Zion movement, but, angered at the 
working conditions in the clothing manufacturing industry in 
Toronto, he joined the Communist Party in 1926 and was ac- 
tive in the trade union movement as Canadian vice president 
of the Hatters’ International Union. During the 1930s he was 
a labor organizer for the Communist-affiliated Workers’ Unity 
League. A skilled orator in both English and Yiddish, in 1938 
he was elected alderman in a heavily Jewish inner-city Toronto 
neighborhood and in 1943 to the Ontario legislature for the 
Communist Labor Progressive Party. Salsberg was outspoken 
in his support for human rights and helped pass breakthrough 
anti-discrimination legislation He was defeated by Conserva- 
tive Alan *Grossman in the 1955 elections. 

In 1956 Salsberg visited the Soviet Union to undertake an 
investigation of the condition of the Jews in the U.S.S.R. He 
interviewed major Soviet leaders, including Nikita Khrush- 
chev, and became convinced that there was little hope of rec- 
ognition of the cultural rights of Soviet Jewry, and that antise- 
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mitic views were deeply entrenched through all layers of Soviet 
leadership. On his return to Canada, he wrote a long series 
of articles on his Russian visit in the left-wing Canadian Jew- 
ish Weekly, Vokhenblat. In 1957 Salsberg left the Communist 
Party and the United Jewish People’s Order, which was Com- 
munist-inspired, taking a block of former Jewish Communist 
supporters. He went on to help to set up the left-leaning New 
Fraternal Jewish Association. A reborn Zionist, Salsberg was 
active on behalf of Israel and in fostering the Yiddish lan- 
guage. For many years Salsberg wrote a popular column for 
the weekly Canadian Jewish News. 

[Ben Kayfetz (2"4 ed.)] 


SALT. Considered the most common and essential of all con- 
diments, salt plays an essential role in Jewish life, ritual, and 
symbolism. It was plentiful in Erez Israel, with inexhaustible 
quantities being found in the area of the Dead Sea. Its first 
mention in the Bible is in reference to Lot's wife turning into 
a pillar of salt (Gen. 19: 26). 

Salt was an essential requisite for all sacrifices. The pos- 
sibility that the verse “with all thy sacrifices shalt thou offer 
salt” (Lev. 2:13) may, in fact, refer only to the meal-offering 
mentioned in the context, is denied by the Talmud (Men. 20a) 
which lays it down that the statement applies to all sacrifices. 
The significance of this injunction seems evident from the 
prohibition, in the same context, of honey and leaven to be 
used in sacrifices. Honey and leaven symbolize fermentation 
and subsequent decay and decomposition; salt is a preserva- 
tive. The idea of permanence is the basis of the “covenant of 
salt” mentioned on various occasions in the Bible. The rights 
of the priests to their share of the offerings is “a due for ever, 
an everlasting covenant of salt” (Num. 18:19), and Abijah, 
king of Judah, assures Jeroboam, who had seceded from the 
House of David, that God has given the kingdom to the House 
of David by “a covenant of salt” (11 Chron. 13: 5). It is in this 
sense that the passage in Ezra (4:14), in which the enemies of 
the returned exiles protest their loyalty to the king of Persia 
“because we eat of the salt of the palace” is to be understood 
as an expression of abiding loyalty to the palace, and not as 
the Authorised Version’s “maintenance of the palace.” The ex- 
tent to which salt was used in the sacrifices may be seen in 
the statement in Josephus (Ant. 12: 140) that Antiochus the 
Great made a gift of 375 medimni (bushels) of salt to the Jews 
for the Temple service, and there was a special Salt Chamber 
in the Temple (Mid. 5:3). 

The cleansing and hygienic power of salt is reflected in 
Elisha’s act of purifying the bad waters of Jericho by casting 
salt into the springs (11 Kings 2:20, 21), and in the custom of 
rubbing newly born infants with salt (Ezek. 16:4). On the other 
hand, it was known that salinity in soil caused aridity (Deut. 
29:22; Job 39:6), and when Abimelech captured and destroyed 
Shechem, he “sowed it with salt” as a sign that it should not 
be rebuilt (Judg. 9:45). 

The importance of salt as a condiment is also stressed in 
the Bible. Job asks rhetorically whether “that which hath no 
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savor be eaten without salt” (6:6), and Ben Sira includes salt 
among the nine essentials of life (Ecclus. 39:26). Salt was an 
essential element of the Jewish table, and it became custom- 
ary to put salt on the bread over which grace before meals was 
recited. A Yiddish proverb has it that “no Jewish table should 
be without salt” which is in accordance with the homily that 
makes one’s table “an altar before the Lord” (cf. Avot 3:4). The 
ability of salt to absorb blood (Hul. 113a) is the basis of the im- 
portant laws of kashering meat so that all blood be removed 
(see *Dietary Laws). Salt of Sodom (Melah Sedomit) was par- 
ticularly potent, having an admixture probably of the acrid po- 
tassium chloride of the Dead Sea. Its presence in common salt 
(“one grain in a kor of salt”), and the harmful effect it might 
have on the eyes, caused the custom of mayim aharonim, the 
washing of one’s hands after a meal, to be instituted, in addi- 
tion to the statutory washing before meals (Hul. 105b). There 
is a difference of opinion as to whether this washing of the 
hands is obligatory or merely advisable. Tosafot (loc. cit.) lays 
it down that, since salt of Sodom does not exist in France, the 
custom of mayim aharonim did not obtain there. Despite this 
ruling, the retention of the custom is widespread today. Salt of 
Sodom was also an ingredient of the incense used in the Tem- 
ple during the period of the Second Temple (Ker. 6a). 

In modern Israel the custom has developed for the mayor 
of Jerusalem or the elders of the city to greet distinguished 
visitors with an offering of bread and salt at the entrance of 
the city, and not with bread and wine as Melchizedek, king of 
Salem (Jerusalem), greeted Abraham (Gen. 14:18). There is no 
rabbinic authority for this practice. Philo (Jos. 35: 210), how- 
ever, states that Joseph invited his brethren to a meal of “bread 
and salt” (cf. Gen. 43: 16, 31), and among the ancient Arabs it 
was the custom to seal a covenant with bread and salt. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, in: Jewish Studies G.A. Kohut (1935), 
429-62 (inc. bibl.); Em, 4 (1962), 1053. 


[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 


SALTEN, FELIX (originally Siegmund Salzmann,; 1869- 
1945), Austrian novelist, playwright, and critic, creator of 
“Bambi.” Born in Budapest, Salten studied in Vienna, where 
he became a writer of feuilletons for the Neue Freie Presse, 
continuing the high standard of his friend and predecessor, 
Theodor *Herzl. As a dramatic critic, he made and unmade 
literary and stage reputations and his best essays on the the- 
ater were collected in Schauen und Spielen (1921). However, 
his own plays, from the anti-militarist Der Gemeine (1899) and 
the comedy Das staerkere Band (1912), to Louise von Koburg 
(1932), had no lasting success. Salten’s novels were notable for 
their humor, satire, and eroticism. He also wrote novellas and 
essays such as Wiener Adel (1905), Das Burgtheater (1922), 
and Geister der Zeit (1924). His international fame rests on 
his best-known animal story, Bambi (1923), about a deer’s life 
in the forest. This became a juvenile classic and was filmed 
by Walt Disney. Salten’s Jewish interests came to the fore in 
his novel Simson (1928), and in essays about his visit to Pales- 
tine, Neue Menschen auf alter Erde (1925). In 1938 Salten left 
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SALT TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


Austria for Hollywood but after World War 11 settled in Zu- 
rich, Switzerland. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.J. Kunitz (ed.), Twentieth Century Authors 
(1944), 1224; ibid., first supplement (1955), 860 (both incl. bibl.). 


[Sol Liptzin] 


SALT TRADE AND INDUSTRY. Jews took a considerable 
part, from at least the tenth century, in the salt trade and its ex- 
traction - which were generally state monopolies — in a num- 
ber of European countries, principally as lessees of the mines. 
In the main areas of salt extraction on the coast of the Bay of 
Biscay, for example, as well as in Germany, Poland, and Spain, 
Jews played a prominent role. Some surmise that in Muslim 
countries, too, Jews took part in the production and distri- 
bution of this commodity. The leasing of a salt mine required 
technical knowledge as well as financial resources, and was a 
large-scale enterprise undertaken mostly by wealthy and in- 
fluential Jews as part of their overall activity. In some places, 
especially Poland, Jewish lessees were granted jurisdiction 
over their non-Jewish employees. 

The Jewish traveler and geographer of the tenth century, 
*Ibrahim ibn Ya‘qub, noted a salt mine operated by Jews near 
*Halle in Germany, and a little later in the same vicinity one 
Tidericus Judeus is mentioned as a partner in a salt-producing 
company. In 1132 Alfonso vit of Castile conferred the locality 
of Otos, next to the salt-rich Tagus, on the Ibn Zadok broth- 
ers (see Solomon *Ibn Zadok). In the 13" century a member 
of the same family, Isaac ibn Zadok, was known as Don Cag 
de la Maleha, evidently in reference to the large number of 
salt concessions he held. Also prominent among Jewish salt 
contractors in Spain was Judah de Cavalleria, bailiff of Sara- 
gossa, who was granted the total crown revenues from salt by 
the king of Aragon in 1264. In 1280 Abraham of Medinaceli 
obtained the rights to exploit the extensive salt deposits in the 
area of Velasco for four years. 

In the 14 century the wealthy Cracow Jew, *Lewko, oper- 
ated a large number of salt mines in *Wieliczka and Bochnia. 
The number of Jews in the Polish salt trade rose steeply during 
the 15" century, and a number of salt mines in *Drohobych, 
Jasienica, *Kolomyya, *Dolina, and *Zhidachow were leased to 
Jews by the king during this period. At the beginning of the 16 
century the minor nobility of Poland embarked on a century- 
long struggle to wrest this rich source of revenue from the Jews. 
The nobles succeeded in intimidating the heads of the *Coun- 
cils of the Lands, who in 1580 prohibited, inter alia, the leasing 
of any “zupa” (Pol. “salt mine”) from the king or the nobility. 
The wars which afflicted Poland at the end of the 18" century 
and led to its partition put an end to the leasing of salt mines to 
Jews; salt trade by Jews on a lower level continued in the parti- 
tioned regions: 3,651 of the 5,450 salt traders in Polish towns in 
1823 were Jews. In 1824 local authorities were prohibited from 
granting any new salt concessions to Jews until the number of 
Christian salt traders equaled that of the Jewish. The decree was 
repealed in 1830, though in Warsaw, for example, in 1840 there 
were 151 Jewish and only 64 Christian salt traders. 
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SALTZMAN, HARRY 


Dutch Jews in the 17" century played a prominent part 
in importing salt to their country. The firm of Curiel, for ex- 
ample, imported salt from Tripoli. Jeronimo Nufiez da Costa 
imported salt from Portugal where there was a big salt pro- 
duction at *Setubal, and exported it to *Gdansk. In Germany 
the *Court Jews, purveyors to kings and princes, played an 
important part in the leasing of salt mines-granted sometimes 
in lieu of paying their debts, or sometimes for services ren- 
dered - from the middle of the 17 and throughout the 18 
centuries. Noah Samuel Isaac of Sulzbach, in the 17” century, 
having furnished the crown prince of Bavaria with one mil- 
lion talers for his wedding celebrations, received the revenues 
of three Bavarian salt mines. In the same century the Bavarian 
salt monopoly was leased to Nathan Moyses, the Schwabach 
Court Jew. He and his partners were known as the “salt Jews.” 
In 1698 the Court Jew of Palatinate, Lemle Moses Reinganum, 
advanced 120,000 florins for the exclusive rights to trade in 
salt. Samson *Wertheimer, who was responsible for the pros- 
perity of the salt industry in Transylvania, also organized the 
salt trade monopoly in Poland, both advancing the neces- 
sary capital and supervising the transportation of salt from 
Wieliczka to Silesia and Hungary. At the end of the 18" and 
beginning of the 19"* century, David Seligman signed a series 
of contracts for salt production in Bavaria. The part played by 
Jews in the German salt trade came to an end with the disap- 
pearance of the Court Jews from the stage of history. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Urkunden, 2 (1936), 12, 16, 70 ff; J. Ja- 
cobs, An Inquiry into the Sources of the History of the Jews in Spain 
(1894), 14,21,23,24; Régné, Cat, nos. 893, 2341; I. Schiper, Di Virtshafts- 
geshikhte fun di Yidn in Poyln besyn Mitlalter (1924); Ph. Friedmann, 
in: Jewish Studies... G.A. Kohut (1935), 195 ff.; S. Stern. The Court Jew 
(1950), index; Baron, Social, 4 (1957), 169; H. Schnee, Die Hoffinanz 
und der moderne Staat, 4 (1963), 58ff., 190ff., 215 ff., 222. 


[Jacob Kaplan] 


SALTZMAN, HARRY (1915-1994), film producer. Harry 
Saltzman was born in Saint John, New Brunswick. While a 
child, he moved to the United States but is said by one biog- 
rapher to have returned to Canada to serve in the Canadian 
military during World War 11. He did not see overseas duty 
but was attached to a Canadian Air Force supply unit. In the 
late 1940s he was back in the United States, where he spent 
several years working in early American and British televi- 
sion. In the 1950s he emerged as one of the pioneers in Lon- 
don’s New Wave/Angry Young Man movement. His first ma- 
jor film work was with Woodfall, the company that produced 
Saltzman’s well-received and money-making social dramas 
Look Back in Anger (1959), Saturday Night and Sunday Morn- 
ing (1960), and The Entertainer (1960). In the later 1950s he 
became interested in the James Bond series of novels, and paid 
writer Ian Fleming $50,000 for a six-month option, but could 
not interest a major film company until he teamed up with 
Albert R. “Cubby” Broccoli. They founded Eon (Everything 
Or Nothing) Films and Danjaq, S.A. (an amalgam of their 
wives’ first names, Dana and Jacqueline). After agreeing to a 
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film deal with United Artists in 1961, they jointly produced 
the Bond thrillers Dr. No (1962), From Russia with Love (1963), 
Goldfinger (1964), You Only Live Twice (1967), On Her Maj- 
esty’s Secret Service (1969), Diamonds Are Forever (1971), Live 
and Let Die (1973), and The Man with the Golden Gun (1974). 
Saltzman made other films on his own, including the Harry 
Palmer spy series (with Michael Caine as Harry Palmer, “the 
thinking man’s James Bond”). In 1975 Saltzman sold his in- 
terest in Bond to United Artists. He produced one more film, 
Nijinsky (1980), before he suffered a stroke at the age of 65 and 


was forced to retire. 
[Joel Greenberg (24 ed.)] 


SALTZMAN, MAURICE (1918-1990), U.S. apparel man- 
ufacturer, philanthropist. Saltzman was born in Cleveland, 
Ohio, one of 10 children. Having lost both parents by the time 
he was four, he was raised in a local orphanage, but went on 
to become a preeminent maker of moderate-price women’s 
sportswear and a leading philanthropist in the Cleveland area. 
His company, Bobbie Brooks Inc., was one of the first U.S. 
clothing manufacturers to reach an annual volume of more 
than $100 million. Following his graduation from Cleveland 
Heights High School at the age of 16, Saltzman went to work 
in the shipping room of Lamp] Fashions, a local dress manu- 
facturer. Five years later, in 1939, he and Max Reiter borrowed 
a couple of thousand dollars and launched Ritmore Manu- 
facturing Co., producing dresses with a label that said Bar- 
bara Brooks. A year later, they changed the label to Bobbie 
Brooks and switched from dresses to junior sportswear, then 
a relatively new clothing category. In 1953, when Reiter left 
to go into his own business, Ritmore became Bobbie Brooks 
Inc., with Saltzman as chairman and chief executive officer. 
Its concept of coordinated sportswear — pieces that could be 
purchased separately and worn in various combinations - was 
highly successful, and the company went public in 1960. In 
the 1970s, Bobbie Brooks reached $100 million in volume, a 
mark attained by few apparel firms up to that time, but over- 
expansion was a problem. By 1977, the company initiated a re- 
structuring program to sell or liquidate its marginal or losing 
units. It filed for Chapter 11 bankruptcy in 1982 and emerged 
a year later. In 1986, the company began licensing the Bobbie 
Brooks label to other manufacturers. After suffering a stroke 
in 1987, Saltzman retired. He was one of Cleveland’s leading 
philanthropists, donating millions to such institutions as the 
Jewish Community Federation, Mt. Sinai Medical Center, 
and Bellefaire/Jewish Children’s Home, formerly the Jew- 
ish Orphans Home, where he spent 11 years as a child. The 
campus of that home is now called the Saltzman Campus for 
Child Care. Saltzman, who was vice president of Cleveland’s 
Temple Emanu-El, also founded the Saltzman-Wuliger Se- 
nior Citizens Center in Tel Aviv and a library and museum 
at the Children’s Village of Gan Yavneh in Israel. He received 
a Humanitarian Medal from B'nai Brith and a National Hu- 
man Relations Award from the National Conference of Chris- 


tians and Jews. . 
[Mort Sheinman (2"¢ ed.)] 
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SALUS, HUGO (1866-1929), Prague poet who wrote in 
German. A native of Ceska Lipa, Salus was a gynecologist by 
profession, practicing in Prague. Between 1898 and 1928 he 
published volumes of impressionistic verse and was consid- 
ered by contemporary critics as the foremost German lyri- 
cist. 

Outstanding among his works are Ehefruehling (1900), 
Trostbuechlein fuer Kinderlose (1909), and Die Harfe Gottes 
(1928). Salus was a militant protagonist of German liberalism 
and Jewish assimilation. His views on the Jewish question are 
quoted in J. Moses’ Die Loesung der Judenfrage (1907). Jewish 
themes appear in his poems “Ahnenlied” (about his grandfa- 
ther, a peddler), “Der hohe Rabbi Loew,’ “Ahasver,’ “Sulamith,” 
“Simson,” and “Talmudische Legende,’ and in a short story, 
Die Beschau (1920). Salus was influenced by Rainer Maria 
Rilke and Hugo von *Hofmannsthal and, in his turn, influ- 
enced Max *Brod. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jews of Czechoslovakia, 1 (1968), 477-8; FR. 
Tichy, in: Zeitschrift fuer die Geschichte der Juden, 3 (1966), 230-2; 
M. Brod, Streitbares Leben (1969), index; idem, Der Prager Kreis 
(1966), index. 


SALUZZO, town in Piedmont, N.W. Italy. From 1142 to 1548 
Saluzzo was the capital of the marquisate of the same name, 
long a bone of contention between France and the house 
of Savoy. Jews are first mentioned there in the 15‘ century; 
they ran 16 loan-banks in 1588, four at Saluzzo, two at Car- 
magnola, and the others in minor centers like Venesco, Ver- 
zuolo, and Piasco. In 1589 Duke Charles Emmanuel 1 of Sa- 
voy confirmed the existing privileges granted to the Jews by 
the French kings. In 1616 he gave the monopoly of Jewish 
loan-banking in Saluzzo to Leon Segre, who was murdered a 
few years later, though it is not known whether his death was 
caused by Christian reaction or the vengeance of his Jewish 
competitors. The Jews at Saluzzo formed a community in 1724 
and were confined to a ghetto in September of the same year, 
in spite of attempts by the governor, Count Rovero, and the 
bishop, Giuseppe Morazzo to prevent this. The Jews in the 
ghetto, who were required to wear a yellow armband, were 
excluded from military service and the magistrature, funerary 
honors were denied them, and they were forbidden to keep 
Christian servants. Vittorio Amedeo of Sardinia forbade the 
Jews to pawn at the local loan-bank (Monte di *Pieta). Anew 
ghetto was established in a more salubrious area in 1795. In 
that year the community founded a talmud torah and mutual 
aid institution aimed at propagating the Torah and provid- 
ing assistance; special care was devoted to Jewish education. 
There were three Jewish burial grounds; the synagogue, lo- 
cated in the ghetto courtyard, was rebuilt in 1832. When in 
1848 the Jews in the independent kingdom of Sardinia were 
granted a statute by King Charles Albert, those of Saluzzo also 
became full citizens. The community set up three important 
communal institutions, the Gemilut Hasadim (1865), Hevrat 
Bahurim, and Hevrat Nashim. By a royal decree of September 
1931, the community of Saluzzo became part of the larger one 
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SALVADOR 


in *Turin. Some Jews from Saluzzo distinguished themselves 
as magistrates or politicians, such as Consul David Segre and 
Emanuel *Segre, an attorney general in Turin. Noteworthy 
rabbis included Marco Tedeschi, B. Artom, E.D. Bachi, and R. 
*Segre. About 100 Jews lived in the marquisate in the middle 
of the 16 century. There were nine in 1759, 90 in 1767, 210 in 
1807, 320 in 1860, and 59 in 1931: 29 of these were victims of 
the Nazis. There were five Jews in Saluzzo in 1970. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, Italy, 136-7, 341, 512; Milano, Italia, 13, 
257; EF. Servi, in: Corriero Israelitico, 6 (1867-68), 278-80; R. Bachi, in: 
RMI, 12 (1938), 197-201; S. Foa, ibid., 21 (1955), 331-3; 520-1, includes 


map of the Marquisate. 
[Alfredo Mordechai Rabello] 


SALVADOR, Sephardi London family that settled in colonial 
America. JOSEPH (1716-1786) was a wealthy London merchant 
who immigrated to America. Known in the Sephardi commu- 
nity of London as Joseph Jessurun Rodrigues, he was born into 
a wealthy family which had gone to England from Holland in 
the early 17" century. In 1738 he married Rachel, daughter of 
Isaac Lopes, third Baron Suasso. Salvador enhanced his wealth 
between 1738 and 1749 in the Spanish and Portuguese trade, 
working with his father, Francis. He also served as a liaison 
for the English merchants of Cadiz. Later he imported and ex- 
ported coral and gems from India. Salvador was the first Jew 
to be made a director of the Dutch East India Company. He 
also was a financial adviser to the British government. Active 
in synagogue and philanthropic affairs, Salvador served as par- 
nas of the Bevis Marks Spanish and Portuguese congregation 
in London. In his later years, Salvador suffered financial set- 
backs, notably with the failure of the Dutch East India Com- 
pany. He sold part of a 100,000-acre holding in South Caro- 
lina’s backcountry to his nephew and son-in-law, Francis (see 
below), who set up an indigo plantation in an effort to recoup 
the family losses. Later, Salvador sold most of his land, and 
in 1784 emigrated to South Carolina, presumably to support 
himself from remaining lands. He died in Charleston. FRAN- 
CIS (1747-1776), Revolutionary patriot; first Jew to serve in a 
legislative body in America. Francis was born in London and 
traveled extensively. When the family wealth was lost, young 
Salvador purchased some 7,000 acres of South Carolina land 
from Joseph. He emigrated there in 1773, on the eve of the 
American Revolution. Salvador early identified himself with 
the Colonial cause, and Carolina leaders, impressed with his 
education and ability, took him into their councils, despite 
his being a Jew. He was made a delegate to the Revolutionary 
Provincial Congresses of South Carolina (1775-76), which re- 
jected British rule and constituted itself as the legislature of the 
newly independent state of South Carolina. Salvador thus be- 
came the first Jew to represent the people in a legislative body 
in America, and possibly the first Jew in the modern world to 
hold such public office. When the British attacked Charleston 
in 1776, Salvador quickly joined the patriot forces defending 
the frontier where his plantation lay. His detachment was am- 
bushed by Indians near Keowee, s.c., and Salvador was shot 
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and scalped. He was the first Jew to give his life in the struggle 
for American independence. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Picciotto, Sketches of Anglo-Jewish History 
(1956), 109-12, 114-5, 153-6, and passim; B.A. Elzas, Jews of South Car- 
olina (1905), 68-77, 108-18; L. Huehner, Francis Salvador, in: The Jew- 
ish Experience in America (ed. Karp) 11 (1969), 276-91; C. Reznikoff, 
Jews of Charleston (1950), 34-40; Rosenbloom, Biogr Dict; 151; M. 
Woolf, in: JHSET, 21 (1962-67), 104-37. 


[Thomas J. Tobias] 


SALVADOR, JOSEPH (1796-1873), French scholar. Salva- 
dor, the descendant of Spanish Jews, was born in Montpel- 
lier. He studied medicine there and graduated at the age of 
20. His thesis dealt with the “Application of Physiology to Pa- 
thology” (1816). Shortly afterward he settled in Paris, where 
he became known mainly for his scholarly interest in the his- 
tory of religions. To the study of religion in general and Jesus 
in particular, he applied the methods of historical criticism 
and might thus be considered in some respects in advance of 
German scholarship. His Jésus-Christ et sa doctrine (1838) was 
violently criticized by the Gazette de France when it was pub- 
lished, but was favorably reviewed by A.I.S. de *Sacy in the 
Journal des Débats of the same year and by J.E. *Renan in his 
Etudes d’histoire réligieuse (1857). In Paris, Rome, Jérusalem, ou 
la Question réligieuse au 19° Siécle (1859), Salvador attempted 
to outline a universal creed, founded on a kind of reformed 
Judaism, or on the fusion of Judaism and Christianity into 
one single doctrine of progress. Salvador imagined that the 
center of the syncretistic religion of which he dreamed would 
be in Jerusalem, and he saw this ultimate faith as the lineal 
outgrowth of what he imagined classic Judaism to have been. 
This emphasis on Jerusalem has led a number of historians of 
Zionism, beginning with Nahum Sokolow, to regard Salvador 
as one of the precursors of Zionism, but the Jerusalem of his 
dreams was a “heavenly Jerusalem,’ and the society of which 
it was to be the center was a universal culture and not that of 
a restored Jewish people. In his search for a general religious 
synthesis, Salvador might also have been motivated by the 
urge to solve his own spiritual dilemma, as his mother was 
a Catholic. Moreover, Salvador’s outlook comes close to that 
of the Saint-Simonians; Benjamin Olinde Rodrigues, one of 
Saint-Simon’s foremost Jewish disciples, seems to have been 
influenced by Salvador’s writings (see *Saint Simonism). 

He also wrote La Loi de Moise, ou, Systéme réligieux et 
politique des Hébreux (1822); De quelques faits relatifs au sys- 
téme historique des Evangiles (1839); and Histoire de la domi- 
nation romaine en Judée et de la ruine de Jérusalem (1846). The 
Catholic Church put two of Salvador’s works, Jésus-Christ et 
sa doctrine and Paris, Rome, Jérusalem..., on its official index 
of forbidden books. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Salvador, J. Salvador; sa vie, ses oeuvres et 
ses critiques (1881); H. Reinhold, in: Zion, 9 (1944), 109-41. 


SALVENDI, ADOLEF (1837-1914), rabbi, early adherent of 
Hovevei Zion, and organizer of charitable projects. Born in 
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Waag-Neustadt, Slovakia, Salvendi officiated as a rabbi in 
Berent, Prussia (from 1864), and from 1865 acted as the district 
rabbi of more than 30 communities in Frankenthal, Bavaria, 
while living in Duerkheim. He continued in this capacity un- 
til 1910, when he went to live with his daughter in Karlsruhe. 
He resisted the influence of the extreme Reform movement 
(whose leaders persecuted him throughout his life) in the 
communities under his control and did much to further tradi- 
tional religious education. At the same time Salvendi became 
well known as an organizer of relief projects for needy Jews. 
At first he collected money for the Jews of Russia, Persia, and 
other countries, and from 1877 for Erez Israel. He published 
the names of donors and the sums collected in special lists, 
adding information about events in Erez Israel, especially in 
the new settlements. Over 1,100 such lists were published over 
a period of 30 years, and this contributed substantially to the 
strengthening of Hibbat Zion in Western Europe, especially 
in Germany. The articles accompanying the lists were also of 
outstanding value as informative and propaganda material for 
Hibbat Zion. As a result of these activities, Salvendi was made 
an honorary member of the central committee of Hovevei 
Zion at the *Kattowitz Conference. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.B. Posner, in: A. Elmaleh (ed.), Hemdat 


Yisrael (1946), 136-46. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


SALZ, ABRAHAM ADOLPH (1864-1941), Zionist leader 
in Galicia. Born in Tarnow, Salz studied in Vienna and in 
1884 joined the Zionist student society *Kadimah there. Af- 
ter he completed his studies, he returned to Tarnow (1887) 
and began diversified Zionist activities. He succeeded in ac- 
quiring the support of the hasidic rebbe of Czortkow for the 
Jewish national idea and plans of settlement in Erez Israel. At 
the first conference of the Zionist societies in Galicia, which 
took place in Lemberg in 1893, he was elected president of 
the executive committee and was among the founders of the 
Polish-Zionist newspaper Przyszlosc (“The Future”). Salz suc- 
cessfully combated assimilationist trends among Polish Jews. 
He also was among the founders of the Ahavat Zion society 
for the establishment of a settlement of Galician Jews in Erez 
Israel. Immediately after the appearance of Theodor *Herzl, he 
joined the Zionist movement, participated in the First Zionist 
Congress (1897), and was elected its vice president. He par- 
ticipated in all Zionist Congresses until the 11» in 1913. After 
World War 1 he concentrated his Zionist activities in Tarnow, 
where he published his memoirs on his activities from 1884 
to 1914 in the Jubilee Book in honor of 50 years of the Zionist 
movement in Tarnow (Polish, 1934). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N.M. Gelber, Toledot ha-Tenuah ha-Ziyyonit 
be-Galizyah, 2 vols. (1958), index; L. Jaffe, Sefer ha-Congress (19507), 


317-8. 
[Max Wurmbrand] 


SALZBURG, city and province in W. Austria, formerly arch- 


bishopric and duchy. The first mention of Jews in the arch- 
bishopric occurred as early as 803 in a letter from Archbishop 
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Arno (798-821) asking for the settlement of a Jewish physician 
in his district. A customs list from 905 contains references to 
Jewish salt merchants, and the term “Judendorf” occurs in 
sources dating from 1074, 1107, and 1197. The first clear refer- 
ence to Jewish settlement occurred, however, during the ten- 
ure of Archbishop Conrad 1 (1106-47), who utilized Jews as 
financial advisers. A Judenstrasse in the market town of Ad- 
mont is mentioned in a source dating from 1124. The oldest 
gravestone in the archbishopric, dating from 1240, was dis- 
covered in Friesach; 13*-century settlements were noted in 
Muehldorf, Hallein, and Pettau (Ptuj). The first references to 
Jews in the city of Salzburg itself dates from 1282. In 1267 the 
district council prescribed for Jewish males the wearing of a 
horn-shaped hat (cornutus pileus), and forbade their visiting 
Christian baths and employing Christian domestics. Jews 
functioned as *moneylenders in the city of Salzburg, including 
among their customers members of the city administration; 
in 1285 a Jewish banker, Isaac, is noted among those who lent 
money to the treasury of the archbishop. Sources early in the 
14"" century indicate widespread Jewish commercial ventures 
with the investment of considerable capital. In the city a Jewish 
gate, Judenstrasse, and synagogue date from the period. 
During the course of the *Black Death persecutions of 
1349, some 1,200 Jews in the archbishopric lost their lives, de- 
spite two unsuccessful efforts on the part of Pope *Clement Iv 
to intervene. Although the city councils prohibited the return 
of converted Jews to the faith they abandoned during the per- 
secutions, Jews are found again in the archbishopric in 1352. 
Their return was facilitated by the liberality of Archbishop 
Ortolph (1344-65). Jews began to appear in large numbers in 
the city of Salzburg only in the 1370s, partly as a result of the 
bold economic policies of Archbishop Pilgrim 11 (1365-96). 
In 1377 anew place for worship was leased to the community 
to replace the one formerly used (in 1400 it was bought by 
three Jewish representatives of the community), and in the 
same year a cemetery was consecrated. Beginning in 1382 the 
archbishop began to call Jews to military service. The arch- 
bishopric in this period served as a sanctuary for Jews fleeing 
persecution elsewhere; in 1397, for example, a severe persecu- 
tion of Jews in *Styria and *Carinthia brought a considerable 
number of refugees into Salzburg. A Salzburg scholar named 
Judah wrote a code on shehitah in this period. Despite the 
liberality of Salzburg’s administration, however, an accusa- 
tion of desecrating the *Host (1404) was directed against the 
Jews of Hallein and Salzburg. In Salzburg many Jews were 
burned at the stake; the rest were driven out of the city and 
their property confiscated. By 1418 a relatively large number 
of Jews had once more settled in the city. In the same year the 
provincial council extended its regulation on the wearing of 
a distinctive hat for Jewish males to Jewish women as well, 
ordering that bells also be attached to their garments. From 
1429 Archbishop John 11 followed a particularly enlightened 
policy toward the Jews, inviting Jewish refugees from Speyer, 
Zurich, Mainz, and Augsburg. Jews were given considerable 
freedom, e.g., they were allowed to acquire houses and other 
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real estate. In 1439 a new synagogue was constructed in the 
city; in 1448 a mikveh was built in Hallein, where a synagogue 
also was in existence. In 1498 Jews were, however, accused of 
having stolen a sacred object of the church; as a result, the 
synagogues of both Hallein and Salzburg were destroyed and 
the Jews were banished in perpetuity from the archbishop- 
ric. At that same time, a wooden image of a sow with Jewish 
children nursing from it was set up in the town hall. Later re- 
produced in marble, the figures were not removed until 1785. 
Jewish traveling merchants traded in Salzburg during the 17" 
and 18* centuries. The *Leibzoll was repealed in 1790 and two 
*Court Jews were established in Salzburg by 1800. Neverthe- 
less, until 1867 there was no permanent Jewish settlement in 
what had been the Austrian duchy of Salzburg for 350 years; 
in 1867 full equality was granted to the Jews. By 1869 there 
were 42 Jews in Salzburg, and by 1882 there were 115. In the 
1890s an organization was set up to coordinate the religious 
and cultural needs of the Jews living in the duchy. In 1893 a 
new synagogue was dedicated in Salzburg and a hevra kad- 
disha was formed. For a while, Theodor *Herzl practiced law 
in Salzburg, leaving the city in 1884. In 1894 a cemetery was 
consecrated in Aigen. 

Adolf Altmann, who acted as rabbi in the community 
from 1907 to 1914, wrote extensively on the history of Salzburg’s 
Jews. Between the world wars, Salzburg’s Jews contributed sig- 
nificantly to the rich musical and literary life of the city. Both 
Stefan *Zweig and Bruno *Walter were among the many re- 
nowned Jewish personalities of the period. After the Anschluss 
almost all Jews were deported; in November 1938 the synagogue 
was destroyed and the cemetery desecrated; several Jewish en- 
terprises were destroyed and 70 Jews arrested. After World 
War 11 Salzburg served as a center for some 200,000 Jewish 
displaced persons. In 1953 a community was reestablished, and 
in 1968 the newly rebuilt synagogue was rededicated. The Salz- 
burg university library houses a significant collection of Hebrew 
manuscripts. Around 100 Jews lived there in 2005. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Aronius, Regesten, 29-30, paragraphs 69, 80; 
Germ Jud, 1 (1963), 318-19 incl. bibl.; 2 pt. 2 (1968), 728-31, incl. bibl.; 
M. Karin-Karger and E. Landau (eds.), Salzburgs wiederaufgebaute 
Synagoge (1968); A. Altmann, Geschichte der Juden in Stadt und Land 
Salzburg, 2 vols. (1913-30); idem, in: JJLG, 19 (1928), 69-83; 20 (1929), 
99-179; G. Wolf, Zur Salzburger Chronik (1873); idem, in: MGWJ, 25 
(1876), 284-5; R. Glanz, in: Jsos, 4 (1942), 100-2, incl. bibl. notes; E. 
Isaac, ibid., 19 (1957), 65-68; E. Scheuer, Zu den Rechtsverhaeltnissen 
der Juden in den deutsch-oesterreichischen Laendern (1901), 543-71; 
H. Rosenkranz, Reichskristallnacht (1968), 53ff.; Y. Bauer, Flight and 


Rescue: Bricha (1970), index. 
[Alexander Shapiro] 


SALZMAN, PNINA (1924- ), Israeli pianist. Born in Tel 
Aviv, Salzman began her music studies at the Shulamit Con- 
servatory with Lina Hopenko. Alfred Cortot, on tour in Israel, 
heard her and immediately recommended that she study in 
Paris at the Ecole Normale de Musique under his supervision, 
where she graduated at the age of 12. She then studied at the 
Conservatoire National de Musique in Paris, and at 14 won 
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a premier prix. At 15 she made her concert debut. Bronislaw 
*Huberman attended one of her concerts and wrote to the 
Israel Philharmonic Orchestra to engage the brilliant young 
pianist. Salzman played three concertos with the 1Po in one 
evening and was greatly acclaimed. From then on, she regu- 
larly performed with the orchestra in Israel and toured other 
countries. Salzman is an artist of great versatility, known for 
her brilliant virtuosity as an orchestral soloist, a recital pia- 
nist, and an enthusiastic performer of chamber music. She was 
considered the first Israeli-born pianist to attain international 
artistic rank. In 1963 she was the first Israeli invited to perform 
in the U.S.S.R. Again, in 1994, she was the first Israeli pianist 
invited to play in China. Professor Salzman was head of the 
piano department of the Rubin Academy of Music at Tel Aviv 
University and was constantly invited to give master classes at 
important music centers abroad. She was frequently requested 
to act as a jury member at international piano competitions. 
In 2006 she received the Israel Prize. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: NG’; B.I. Meir, “Pnina Salzman: Her Career 
and Interpretive Art” (DMA Diss., 2000). 


[Naama Ramot (24 ed.)] 


SALZMAN, WILLIAM (1883-1970), U.S. businessman and 
educator. Born in the Ukraine, Salzman emigrated in 1908 to 
New York City, where he founded the Standard Bag Corpora- 
tion. He served as president and later chairman of the board 
until its merger with another company in 1966. 

An amateur scholar of rabbinic and modern Hebrew 
literature, Salzman helped to found, finance, and maintain a 
number of important Hebrew educational institutions in New 
York City, among them the Herzliah Hebrew Teachers Col- 
lege, of which he served for many years as president, and the 
Institute of Hebrew Studies of New York University. He was an 
active member of Mordecai *Kaplan’s Society for the Advance- 
ment of Judaism and chairman of the Israel Matz Foundation, 
which supports Hebrew writers in the United States and Israel. 
His Hebrew autobiography, Netiv Hayyai (“The Path of My 
Life”) was published posthumously (1970). 


SAMAEL, from the amoraic period onward the major name 
of Satan in Judaism. The name first appears in the account of 
the theory of angels in the Ethiopic Book of Enoch 6, which 
includes the name, although not in the most important place, 
in the list of the leaders of the angels who rebelled against God. 
The Greek versions of the lost Hebrew text contain the forms 
Lappaviy (Sammane) and Leptéd (Semiel). The latter form 
takes the place of the name Samael in the Greek work of the 
Church Father Irenaeus in his account of the Gnostic sect of 
the Ophites (see below; ed. Harvey, 1, 236). According to Ire- 
naeus the Ophites gave the snake a double name: *Michael and 
Samael, which in the Greek work of the Church Father Theo- 
doretus appears as Xaptavi) (Sammane). The Greek version 
of Enoch used by the Byzantine Syncellus retained the form 
Zapuéd (Samiel). This form still retains the original meaning 
derived from the word sami (°10), meaning blind, an etymol- 
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ogy which was preserved in various Jewish and non-Jewish 
sources until the Middle Ages. In addition to Samiel, the forms 
Samael and Sammuel date from antiquity. This third version 
is preserved in the Greek Apocalypse of Baruch 4:9 (from the 
tannaitic period), which states that the angel Sammuel planted 
the vine that caused the fall of Adam, and therefore Samm- 
uel was cursed and became *Satan. The same source relates in 
chapter 9, in an ancient version of the legend of the shrinking 
of the moon, that Samael took the form of a snake in order 
to tempt Adam, an idea which was omitted in later talmudic 
versions of the legend. 

In the apocalyptic work “The Ascension of Isaiah,’ which 
contains a mixture of Jewish and early Christian elements, the 
names Beliar (i.e., Belial) and Samael occur side by side as 
names or synonyms for Satan. What is recounted of Samael 
in one passage is stated in another about Beliar. For example, 
Samael dominated King Manasseh and “embraced him,” thus 
taking on the form of Manasseh (ch. 2). In chapter 7, Samael 
and his forces are stated to be under the first firmament, a 
view that does not accord with his position as the chief of the 
devils. Samael is mentioned among the “angels of judgment” 
in the Sibylline Oracles 2:215. In the tannaitic and amoraic pe- 
riod, Samael is mentioned as being outside the alignment of 
the hosts of the *Merkabah. Drawing from Jewish tradition, 
several Gnostic works refer to Samael as “the blind god” and 
as identical with Jaldabaoth, who occupied an important place 
in Gnostic speculations as one of, or the leader of, the forces of 
evil. This tradition apparently came down through the Ophites 
(“the worshipers of the snake”), a Jewish syncretistic sect (The- 
odore Bar Konai, Pagnon ed., 213). Partially ecclesiastical tra- 
ditions of this period, such as the pseudepigraphic versions of 
Acts of the Apostles, Acts of Andrew, and Matthew 24, retain 
the name Samael for Satan, acknowledging his blindness. He 
is mentioned as head of the devils in the magical Testament 
of Solomon (Testamentum Salomonis), which is essentially a 
superficial Christian adaptation of a demonological Jewish 
text from this period (ed. Chester Charlton McCown (1922), 
96). Undoubtedly Simyael, “the demon in charge of blindness” 
mentioned in Mandean works (Ginza, trans. M. Lidzbarski 
(1925), 200, and The Canonical Prayer Book of the Mandaeans, 
ed. E.S. Drower (1959), 246), is simply a variant of Samael. 

In rabbinic tradition the name first occurs in the state- 
ments of Yose (perhaps b. Halafta or the amora Yose) that dur- 
ing the exodus from Egypt “Michael and Samael stood before 
the Shekhinah” apparently as prosecutor and defender (Ex. R. 
18:5). Their task is similar to that of Samael and *Gabriel in 
the story of Tamar (Sot. 10b), in the statement of Eleazar b. 
Pedat. Samael retains the role of prosecutor in the account of 
Hama b. Hanina (c. 260 c.E.; Ex. R. 21:7), who was apparently 
the first to identify Samael with Esau’s guardian angel during 
the struggle between Jacob and the angel. His name, how- 
ever, does not appear in Genesis Rabbah (‘Theodor ed. (1965), 
912), but he is mentioned in the old version of the Tanhuma, 
Va-Yishlah 8. In the parallel version in Songs of Songs Rabbah 
3:6, the amora has Jacob saying to Esau: “your countenance 
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resembles that of your guardian angel,’ according to the ver- 
sion of the Sefer Mattenot Kehunnah (Theodor ed.). Surpris- 
ingly, in the section of the Midrash Yelammedenu on Exodus 
14:25, Samael fulfills a positive function during the dividing 
of the Red Sea, pushing back the wheels of the chariots of the 
Egyptians. In gematria, Samael is the numerical equivalent of 
the word ofan (“wheel”; in Ms. British Museum, 752, 136b; and 
in the Midrash Ha-Hefez ha-Teimani, which is cited in Torah 
Shelemah, 14 (1941) to this verse). 

Mention of Samael as the angel of death first occurs in 
Targum Jonathan on Genesis 3:6, and this identification fre- 
quently appears in late aggadot, especially in the legends on 
the death of Moses at the end of Deuteronomy Rabbah, at the 
end of Avot de-Rabbi Nathan (ed. Schecter (1945), 156). In 
Deuteronomy Rabbah u, Samael is called “Samael the wicked, 
the head of all the devils” The name “Samael the wicked” is 
repeated consistently in Heikhalot Rabbati (1948), chapter 5, 
an apocalyptic source. The Hebrew Enoch 14:2, acknowledges 
him as “chief of the tempters” “greater than all the heavenly 
kingdoms.” This text differentiates between Satan and Samael, 
the latter being none other than the guardian angel of Rome 
(ibid. 6:26). In traditions concerning the rebellion of the an- 
gels in heaven (PdRE 13-14 (1852)), he is the leader of the rebel 
armies. Prior to his defeat he had 12 wings, and his place was 
higher than the hayyot (“holy heavenly creatures”) and the ser- 
aphim. Several tasks are attributed to him: Samael is in charge 
of all the nations but has no power over Israel except on the 
Day of Atonement, when the scapegoat serves as bribe for him 
(ibid. 46). It is he who rode on the snake in the course of the 
fall of Adam and hid in the golden calf (ibid. 45). In Midrash 
Avkir (see *Midrashim, Smaller), Samael and Michael were 
active at the time of the birth of Jacob and Esau, and even on 
the way to the *Akedah of Isaac, Samael intervened as a pros- 
ecutor (Gen. R. 56:4). The war between him and Michael, the 
guardian angel of Israel, will not be completed until the end of 
days, when Samael will be handed over to Israel in iron shack- 
les (Gen. R., ed. Albeck, 166, following Mak. 12a, and similarly 
in the messianic chapters (pirkei mashiah) in A. Jellinek, Beit 
ha-Midrash 3 (1938), 66f.). 

Particular motifs on Samael in later aggadah include the 
following: Samael does not know the path to the tree of life, 
even though he flies through the air (Targ. Job 28:7); he has 
one long hair in his navel, and as long as this remains intact 
his reign will continue. In the messianic era, however, the hair 
will bend as a result of the great sound of the shofar, and then 
Samael will also fall (Midrash Piyyutim, quoted in a commen- 
tary on Ms. Munich 346, 91b). In Jewish astrological sources, 
which in time influenced those of other groups, Samael was 
considered the angel in charge of Mars. This idea recurs at first 
among the Sabans in Haran, who called him Mara Samia (D. 
Chwolson, Die Ssabier und der Ssabismus, 2 (1856); Picatrix, 
ed. H. Ritter (1933), 226) and later in medieval Christian astro- 
logical magic literature. He appears as the angel in charge of 
Tuesday in Sefer *Raziel (Amsterdam, 1701), 34b; in Hokhmat 
ha-Kasdim (ed. M. Gaster, Studies and Texts, 1 (1925), 350; in 
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*Judah b. Barzillai’s commentary on Sefer *Yezirah (1885), 2.47, 
and in many other works. In demonological sources known 
to the brothers *Isaac and *Jacob b. Jacob ha-Kohen, Span- 
ish kabbalists of the mid-13"" century, an echo of the ancient 
etymology is still retained and Samael is called Sar Suma 
(“blind angel”). 

In later literature, Samael often appears as the angel who 
brought the poison of death into the world. These same demo- 
nological sources contain the earliest references to Samael and 
*Lilith as a couple in the kingdom of impurity (Isaac ha-Ko- 
hen’s essay on azilut, Maddaei ha-Yahadut, 2 (1927), 251, 260, 
262). These sources are full of contradictory traditions con- 
cerning the roles of Samael and the war against *Asmodeus, 
then regarded as guardian angel of Ishmael. Different systems 
were constructed of the hierarchy of the leaders of the demons 
and their consorts (Tarbiz, 4 (1932/33), 72). According to one 
view, Samael had two brides (resp., Sidrei de-Shimmusha Rab- 
bah, Tarbiz, 16 (1945), 198-9), an idea which also appears in 
Tikkunei Zohar (Mantua, 1558). The couple Samael and Lil- 
ith are mentioned many times in the *Zohar, mostly without 
specifically mentioning the name Lilith (e.g., “Samael and his 
spouse”), as the leaders of the sitra ahra (“the other side’; i-e., 
evil). In Ammud ha-Semali by *Moses b. Solomon b. Simeon 
of Burgos, a contemporary of the author of the Zohar, Samuel 
and Lilith constitute only the eighth and tenth Sefirah of the 
left (evil) emanation (Tarbiz, 4 (1932-33), 217f.). In the Zohar, 
the snake has become the symbol of Lilith, and Samael rides on 
her and has sexual intercourse with her. Samael is cross-eyed 
and dark (Zohar Hadash 31, 4) and has horns (Tikkunei Zohar 
in Zohar Hadash 101, 3), perhaps influenced by the Christian 
idea about the horns of Satan. However, the image of Satan is 
linked with the goat in Targum Jonathan to Leviticus 9:3. The 
party, hosts, and chariots of Samael are mentioned in Zohar 
part 2, 111b; part 3, 29a. Different classes of demons, all called 
Samael, were known by the writer of Tikkunei Zohar (pub- 
lished in the main body of the Zohar 1, 29a). “There is Samael 
and there is Samael, and they are not all the same.” 

The conjurations of Samael often appear in magical lit- 
erature and in practical Kabbalah. In 15'*-century Spain a sys- 
tem was developed in which the heads of the demons were 
Samael, the representative of Edom, and his assistant Amon 
of No, representing Ishmael. A legend telling of their downfall 
at the hands of *Joseph della Reina appears in several sources 
(G. Scholem, in Zion, 5 (1933), 124f.). After Isaac *Luria had 
introduced the practice of not pronouncing the name of Sa- 
tan, the custom of calling him Samekh Mem became wide- 
spread (Shaar ha-Mitzvot (Salonica, 1852), Exodus; Shaar ha- 
Kavvanot (Salonica, 1852), Derushei ha-Laylah 1). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Margulies, Malakhei Elyon (1945), 248-70; 
M. Schwab, Vocabulaire de langélologie (1897), 199; H.L. Strack and 
P. Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen Testament aus Talmud und Mi- 
drasch (1922), 136-49; E. Peterson, in: Rheinisches Museum, 75 (1926), 
413-5; J. Doresse, The Secret Books of the Egyptian Gnostics (1960), 
index; G. Scholem, Origines de la Kabbale (1966), 311-4. 


[Gershom Scholem] 
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SAMAMA, NESSIM 


SAMAMA (Shemama?), NESSIM (1805-1873), Tunisian 
q@ id; born in *Tunis and died in Leghorn. After a long career 
as a textile merchant, Samama entered the service of the gen- 
eral Ben Ayad as a paymaster; in 1853 he went on to serve the 
prime minister Mustafa Khaznadar, quickly taking control of 
the functions of treasurer and controller of finances. In Oc- 
tober 1859 he was appointed qa’id of Tunisian Jewry, and the 
following year he became director and chief revenue collector 
for the state. He was raised to the rank of brigadier general. In 
1864 Samama left for *Paris on an official mission to negoti- 
ate a loan for *Tunisia. He carried 20 million gold francs with 
him and, without any intention of returning, he settled at first 
in Paris and then, in 1871, in Leghorn. As a result of the con- 
duct of the Prime Minister Khaznadar, the bey of Tunis was 
compelled to file a suit challenging the rights of inheritance 
of Samama’s considerable estate. The subsequent suits for and 
against the validity of the inheritance of the estate gave rise 
to numerous articles which were published in Arabic, Italian, 
French, and Hebrew. During his lifetime Samama contributed 
to the publication of several works of Tunisian and other rab- 
bis, and also to the maintenance of a yeshivah in *Jerusalem 
which bore his name. 

His nephew SALOMON SAMAMA (Ad. 1886) was also a 
q@ id, and was chief collector of Tunisian revenues from 1864 
to 1866 and 1869 to 1873. When the estate of his uncle was dis- 
puted, Samama fled to Corfu, escaping with several million 
gold francs; a large part of the money was successfully recov- 
ered by the Tunisian government. He died in Paris. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Brill, in: Ha-Levanon, 9 (1872-73), 224; 
AZDJ, 37 (1873), 143-4; Mosé, 8 (1885), 35-36; I. Loeb, in: REJ, 18 (1889), 
156-7; M.S. Mzali and J. Pignon, in: Revue Tunisienne, 8 (1937), 209 ff; 
J. Ganiage, Origines du Protectorat Francais en Tunisie: 1861-1881 
(1959), index; R. Attal, in: Sefunot, 5 (1961), 507 (index). 


[Robert Attal] 


SAMANDAR, *Khazar town N. of the Caucasus, four days 
from Bab al-Abwab and seven or eight days from *Atil on the 
Volga. As in the case of *Balanjar, Samandar originally seems 
to have been the group name of the inhabitants. The Zabender 
(apparently = Samandar) are mentioned by the Greek writer 
Theophylact Simocatta as emigrating from Asia to Europe in 
about 598 c.E., while a town M-s-n-d-r (vowels uncertain) 
in the land of the Huns, north of Darband (Bab al-Abwab), 
occurs in the Armenian geography attributed to Moses of 
Chorene. According to Mas‘tidi (Muriij, 2 (1877), 7), in the 
earliest Arab period Samandar was the Khazar capital; subse- 
quently *Atil on the Volga was made the capital, evidently to 
be out of reach of Arab attacks. Samandar figures regularly in 
accounts of the fighting in the second Arab-Khazar war. Al- 
Istakhri, the tenth-century geographer, describes the town as 
possessing many gardens and thousands of vineyards. There 
was a considerable Muslim population, but the king was a Jew 
and related to the king of the Khazars. According to the geog- 
rapher Ibn Hawaal (tenth century, later than Al-Istakhri), Sa- 
mandar was destroyed by the Russians in 968 C.£. (358 A.H.). 
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The exact site of ancient Samandar is unknown, but it is gen- 
erally agreed to have been somewhere in the region of pres- 
ent-day Qizlar on the Terek, which, like Samandar, is noted 
for its vineyards. Remains of a large town which may be Sa- 
mandar have been found deep in the woods along the lower 
Terek (communication of M.I. Artamonov to D.M. Dunlop, 
November 1964). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dunlop, Khazars, index; A.N. Poliak, Ka- 
zariyyah (1951), index; M.I. Artamonoy, Istoriya Khazar (1962), 392ff., 


399. 
[Douglas Morton Dunlop] 


SAMARIA (Heb. Shomron, modern Sebaste), city estab- 
lished as the capital of the northern kingdom of Israel during 
the reign of Omri c. 884 B.c.£. Prior to the Omride period the 
site appears to have been the center of an extensive wine and 
oil production area, which may have accounted for its choice 
as the new capital. Apparently the origin of the name of the 
site was from Shemer, the eponymous owner of the land that 
Omri purchased for two talents of silver (1 Kings 16:23-24). 

The site has been excavated by two archaeological ex- 
peditions. The first was the Harvard Expedition, initially di- 
rected by G. Schumacher in 1908 and then by G.A. Reisner 
in 1909 and 1910 with the assistance of architect C.S. Fisher 
and D.G. Lyon. The second expedition was known as the 
“Joint Expedition,” a consortium of five institutions directed 
by J.W. Crowfoot between 1931 and 1935, with the assistance 
of K. Kenyon, E.L. Sukenik, and G.M. Crowfoot. The lead- 
ing institutions were the British School of Archaeology in 
Jerusalem, the Palestine Exploration Fund, and the Hebrew 
University. In the 1960s small-scale excavations directed by 
FE, Zayadine were carried out on behalf of the Department of 
Antiquities of Jordan. 

The city is built on the summit of a rocky hill, and the 
foundations of the monumental buildings from later periods 
often plowed down through the earlier strata to the bedrock, 
which was never far below. In modern times the site has been 
used as farmland by the villagers of neighboring Sebaste; this 
meant that most of the excavated areas had to be back-filled 
and returned to agricultural use. These two developments 
hindered excavation and later analysis of the remains. The 
earliest remains consist of extensive rock-cut installations, 
initially thought to date to the Early Bronze Age by Kenyon. 
These were reevaluated, first by Stager and then by Frank- 
lin, and are now recognized to be the remains of an exten- 
sive early Iron Age oil and wine industry (designated Build- 
ing Period o). 

Only the acropolis of Samaria has been extensively exca- 
vated down to the bedrock. The palace was excavated solely 
by the Harvard Expedition and recognized by it as the Palace 
of Omri (designated Building Period 1). The Omride palace 
was located on an elevated 4-meter-high rock-cut platform 
that isolated it from its immediate surroundings. Immedi- 
ately below the palace, cut into the face of the bedrock plat- 
form, there are two rock-cut tomb chambers that have only 
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Israelite Period (from Age) 

1. First (“inner”) wall of the acropolis 
2. Later wall (casemate) 

3. The “lower wall” which surrounded the acropolis 
4. Palace of Omri and Ahab 

5. The “Ivory house” 

6. The “Ostraca house” 

7. Location of gate leading to the acropolis 


Greek (Hellenistic) Period 
8. Round tower 


Roman Period 
9. City wall 
10. Gate with round towers 

11. Colonnaded street 

12. Temple of Augustus 
13. Temple of Kore-Persephone 
14. Stadium 

15. Theater 

16. Agora (forum with basilica on its western side) 





Christian Period 
17. Byzantine church 
18. Crusader church (now mosque) 
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Plan of the site of Samaria. Based on Encyclopedia of Archaeological Excavations in the Holy Land, Jerusalem, 1970. 


recently been recognized and attributed to Omri and Ahab. 
West of the palace there are meager remains of other Building 
Period 1 buildings, but much of the rock surface has been se- 
verely damaged by later buildings. The Omride palace contin- 
ued in use during the next building phase (designated Build- 
ing Period 11), but it was no longer isolated on an elevated 
platform. The acropolis area was extended in all directions 
by the addition of a massive perimeter wall built in the case- 
mate style; the new enlarged rectangular acropolis measured 
c. 290 ft. (90 m.) from north to south and at least c. 585 ft. 
(180 m.) from west to east, and the surface was now raised 
to a uniform elevation by the addition of a massive fill. This 
phase (Building Period 11) was traditionally attributed to Ahab 
due to the misallocation of Wall 161 that runs parallel to the 
northern casemates and the identification of a large rock-cut 
pool near the northern casemate wall as the biblical “Pool of 
Samaria”; the wall (Wall 161) is now recognized to belong to 
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Building Period 11 and the “pool” is a rock-cut grape-treading 
area that originated in Building Period 0 and continued in a 
reduced form in Building Period 1. Consequently the onset 
of Building Period 11 can only be relatively fixed. There is nei- 
ther a biblical anchor nor securely dated pottery to establish 
the chronological affiliation of Building Period 11. The Om- 
ride Palace was still in use and the royal tombs were still ac- 
cessible (now via subterranean rooms) and there was an ad- 
ministrative building, the “Ostraca House” (named for the 63 
ostraca retrieved from the floor’s make-up) built west of the 
palace on the newly extended acropolis. The ostraca provide 
a wealth of data concerning oil and wine supplies, and can 
possibly be attributed to the period of Jeroboam 11 c. 785-749, 
thus providing a probable date for Building Period 11. North 
of the palace a rich cache of Phoenician ivories (furniture or- 
namentation) was retrieved. This was mixed with later debris, 
but it was presumed by the excavators (the Joint) that it was 
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ASTRONOMY 


appointed to be rulers and commandants over the world... 
there is not a single blade of grass in the entire world over 
which a star or a planet does not preside, and over that star one 
[angel] is appointed who serves in the presence of the Holy 
One Blessed Be He, each according to his merit” (2:171d; see 
Mishnat ha-Zohar, Tishbi-Lachower trans. vol. 1, 1957, 486). 
Astrological reasons for the commandments (mitzvot) are oc- 
casionally also given 3:251a-b, Raya Meheimna). On the whole, 
however, the Zohar’s kabbalistic system deprives astrology and 
astrological beliefs of most of their relevance and importance. 
In Part 3 (Pinhas, 216b, Raya Meheimna) it is stated that prior 
to the giving of the Torah all earthly creatures were depen- 
dent on the stars; after the revelation at Sinai, however, God 
exempted those children of Israel who studied and observed 
His Law from the rule of the stars, whereas the ignorant and 
the skeptical “were not absolved from the stars’ jurisdictions.” 
In the Tikkunei Zohar and other kabbalistic works the seven 
planets were linked with the seven days of the week and the 
seven nether spheres; the 12 houses of the zodiac were linked 
with the 12 months of the year, the 12 tribes of Israel, and the 12 
permutations of the Tetragrammaton. According to the Sefer 
ha-Peliah, the higher powers descend on the seven planets 
from the divine name of 42 letters, each planet receiving the 
influx appropriate to it from six of the letters of that name. 


Jewish Astrologers at the Courts of Christian Kings and 
Popes 

Several Jewish astronomers and astrologers served in vari- 
ous royal capitals of Southern and Western Europe as court 
astrologers. Among them were Judah b. Moses ha-Kohen at 
the court of Alfonso x of Castile (1252-84); Jacob Alcorsono 
and Crescas de Vivers at the courts of Pedro Iv (1336-87) and 
John 1 (1387-89) of Aragon; and Abraham *Zacuto (1450-1510), 
the author of the Sefer Yuhasin, at the court of Manuel 1 of Por- 
tugal from 1494 until the expulsion of the Jews from Portugal 
in 1497. Jacob b. Emanuel Provinciale (Bonet de Lattes) served 
as physician and court astrologer to popes Alexander vi and 
Leo x. In his Prognosticum, dedicated to cardinals Valentiniani 
and Borgia, he expressed the opinion, based on the prophe- 
cies of Daniel and on a conjunction of Jupiter with Saturn in 
the house of Cancer due to take place on June 10, 1504, that 
the Messiah would appear in 1505. 


Vestiges of Astrology in Jewish Folklore 

In the Jewish religious literature of modern times there remain 
only vestiges of earlier astrological beliefs. On joyful occasions 
in individual and family life, Jews everywhere congratulate 
each other by saying mazzal tov (“good luck”). A successful 
person is popularly referred to as a bar-mazzal (“one of luck”), 
and a perennial failure is known as a ra-mazzal (“poor luck”; 
Yid., shlimazl; Aram., bish-gadda). It was customary in some 
parts to begin no new undertaking on Mondays or Wednes- 
days (Sh. Ar., yD 179:2, on the basis of the responsa of Nah- 
manides, no. 242), since Mondays were ruled by the moon and 
nothing could be properly done on them, while Wednesdays 
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were ruled by Mars, a hard patron. Another custom was to 
perform marriages only in the first half of the month while the 
moon was waxing (ibid.; Nahmanides, responsum no. 282). 
R. Mordecai Jaffe explains the custom of fasting on the anni- 
versary of a parent’s death (Isserles to Sh. Ar, YD 402:12) as 
deriving from the belief that on that day the luck of the child 
is vulnerable. Until recently it was the custom in certain lo- 
calities to prepare a bed (or table; see Isserles, ibid., 65:11) in 
a mother’s room on the eve of her son’s circumcision so that 
the child should enjoy good luck (ibid., 178:3). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ginzberg, Legends, index; R. Levy, Astrologi- 
cal Works of A. Ibn Ezra (1927); A. Ibn Ezra, Beginning of Wisdom, ed. 
by R. Levy and EF Cantera (1939); S. Sachs, Ha- Yonah, Keneset Yisrael 
(1851), 59ff.; S. Rubin, Maaseh Ta’tu’im (1887), 39 ff.; Guttmann, Phi- 
losophies, 246 70; Steinschneider, Uebersetzungen, 186, 501ff.; Rosin, 
in: MGwJ, 42 (1898), 247ff.; Poznanski, ibid., 49 (1905), 45ff.; Marx, 


in; HUCA, 3 (1926), 311-42. 
[Alexander Altmann] 


ASTRONOMY. 


In the Bible 

Although the Bible contains no explicit mention of the science 
of astronomy, it nevertheless has many references to topics 
such as the laws of the heavens (Jer. 31:34 [35]; 33:25; Job 38:33) 
and the movements of the sun and the moon (Josh. 10:13; Ps. 
19:6-7; Job 31:26; Eccles. 1:5-6). 

The Israelites did not study the stars as did the Babylo- 
nians, Egyptians, and Greeks. They may have refrained from 
too close observation of the celestial bodies out of a fear of 
idolatry - “When you look up to the sky and behold the 
sun, and the moon, and the stars, the whole heavenly host, 
you must not be lured into bowing down to them or serv- 
ing them...” (Deut. 4: 19). Nevertheless, some basic knowl- 
edge of astronomy was essential to fix the dates of festivals 
and holidays. 


THE STARS AND THE PLANETS. The firmament or heav- 
enly vault, the abode of the two “great lights” and the stars, 
was stretched between the waters above and the waters be- 
neath (Gen. 1:14-18), and was rigid and strong “as a molten 
mirror” (Job 37:18). The stars of the heaven are as numerous 
“as the sands on the seashore” (Gen. 22:17); they are also fre- 
quently called “the host of heaven.” The planets (mazzalot; 
u1 Kings 23:5) are, according to most biblical interpreters, in 
the twelve regions of the firmament which are later referred 
to as the signs of the *Zodiac. Other constellations, the five 
planets, the sun and the moon, and various individual stars 
are referred to in the Bible (e.g., cf. Job 38:31-32). 


THE SUN AND THE MOON. The sun and the moon are fre- 
quently mentioned: the sun is referred to as shemesh (Ex. 22:2; 
Deut. 24:15), hammah (Isa. 24:23; Job 30:28), and harsah (Judg. 
14:18). The usual term for the moon (yareah) was also used 
to designate the lunar cycle (e.g., Ex. 2:2; Deut. 21:13; 1 Kings 
6:37). The moon is also called levanah (Isa. 24:23; Song 6:10), 
and the full moon is called kese(h) (Ps. 81:4; Prov. 7:20). The 
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in this area that the “Ivory House” that Ahab built for Jeze- 
bel (1 Kings 22:39) stood. Northeast and below the acropolis 
a number of Iron Age tombs were found and their location 
probably delimits the area of the city in that direction. In es- 
sence only the acropolis was excavated down to the Iron Age, 
but it is presumed by the excavators (the Joint) that the city 
extended down over the northern and southern slopes of the 
hill. During the reign of the last king of the northern kingdom, 
Hosea (11 Kings 10), the Assyrians invaded in 722/721 B.C.E. 
(initially under Shalmaneser v and finally under Sargon 11), 
when they established complete control over the capital city 
and the remainder of the northern kingdom. The fragment of 
astela with an Assyrian inscription attributed to Sargon 11 was 
found on the eastern slope of the acropolis testifying to their 
presence. In addition, according to inscriptions from Sargon’s 
palace at Khorsabad, the inhabitants of Samaria were deported 
to Assyria. The remains of a wall relief in Room 5 of Sargon’s 
palace are thought to depict Samaria and its defeated defend- 
ers. New inhabitants were brought in (from Arabia and the 
Syro-Mesopotamian area, 11 Kings 17:24) and, together with 
the remnant not deported, they formed a new Samaritan pop- 
ulation. The city together with the neighboring highland area 
became known as Samerina and was ruled by an Assyrian 
governor. There are only meager remains from the succeeding 
Babylonian period and it was only in the Persian period, in the 
mid-fifth century, that the city reemerged in importance. The 
tensions between the ruling family of Sanballat and Jerusalem 
under the governorship of Nehemiah are documented in the 
Bible (Ezra 4:10, Neh. 2:1-8). Samaria became a Hellenistic 
town in 332 B.C.E. and thousands of Macedonian soldiers 
were settled there following a revolt by the Samaritans. Three 
13-m.-diameter round towers dating to that period have been 
excavated (the first two by Harvard, which attributed them 
to the Israelite period) and a later, massive, fortification wall 
with square towers. These fortifications were breached dur- 
ing the destruction of the city by John Hyrcanus in 108 B.c.£. 
Traces of the destruction wrought by *Hyrcanus were found 
by the excavators, but the city was apparently resettled under 
*Yannai. In 63 B.c.E. Samaria was annexed to the Roman prov- 
ince of Syria. In 30 B.c.£. the emperor Augustus awarded the 
city to *Herod, who renamed it Sebaste in honor of Augus- 
tus (Gr. Sebastos = Augustus). The outstanding remains from 
this period are: the Augusteum, consisting of a temple and a 
large forecourt built over the Omride palace at the summit of 
the acropolis; a city gate and an east-west colonnaded street; 
a theater on the northeast slope of the acropolis; a Temple to 
Kore ona terrace north of the acropolis; and a stadium to the 
northeast in the valley below. East of the acropolis and in an 
area that today links the ancient city with the modern village 
of Sebaste lies the forum, flanked on the west by a partially 
excavated basilica. Water for Roman Sebaste was provided by 
an underground aqueduct that led into the area of the forum 
from springs in the east. The city was encompassed by a city 
wall 2% mi. (4 km.) long, with imposing towers that linked 
the gateways in the west and north. A number of mausole- 
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ums with ornate sarcophagi were excavated in the area of the 
modern village and adjoining fields. 

The city was rebuilt without any major changes in the 
second century c.£. by Septimius Severus, when the city was 
established as a colony. Samaria has been associated with the 
burial place of John the Baptist and his tomb, reached by a 
steep flight of steps, is situated beneath the Crusader cathe- 
dral in the village. A small basilica church, first founded in 
the fifth century, was excavated on the southern slope of the 
acropolis. The church is traditionally the place of the inven- 
tion of the head of John the Baptist. A monastery was added 
to it at a later date. In the 12" century c.£. a Latin cathedral 
dedicated to John the Baptist and marking the spot of his 
tomb, was built east of the Roman forum and combined ele- 
ments of the Roman period city wall. It later became the Se- 
baste village mosque. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.A. Reisner, C.S. Fisher, and D.G. 
Lyon, Harvard Excavations at Samaria (1908-1910), 1-2 (1924); J.W. 
Crowfoot and G.M. Crowfoot, Early Ivories from Samaria (Samaria- 
Sebaste 2) (1938); J.W. Crowfoot, K.M. Kenyon, and E.L. Sukenik, 
The Building at Samaria (Samaria-Sebaste 1) (1942); J.W. Crowfoot, 
K.M. Kenyon, and G.M. Crowfoot, The Objects of Samaria (Samaria- 
Sebaste 3) (1957); FE. Zayadine, “Samaria-Sebaste: Clearance and Ex- 
cavations (October 1965-June 1967), in: ADAJ, 12:77-80 (1966); A.F. 
Rainey, “Toward a Precise Date for the Samaria Ostraca,’ in: BASOR, 
272:69-74 (1988); L.E. Stager, “Shemer’s Estate,’ in: Bulletin of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research 277/278:93-107 (1990); B. 
Becking, The Fall of Samaria: An Historical and Archaeological Study 
(1992); R. Tappy, The Archaeology of Israelite Samaria. Early Iron Age 
through the Ninth Century B.c.£., vol. 1, Harvard Semitic Studies 44 
(1992); R. Tappy, The Archaeology of Israelite Samaria. The Eighth Cen- 
tury B.C., vol. 2, Harvard Semitic Studies 50 (2001); N. Franklin, “The 
Tombs of the Kings of Israel,” in: zpvP, 119 (2003), 1-11; idem, “Sa- 
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[Norma Franklin (2"4 ed.)] 


SAMARITANS. This article is arranged according to the fol- 
lowing outline: 


HISTORY 
Samaritan Origins 
The Samaritans in the Time of Nehemiah 
The Samaritans in the Second Temple Period 
Samaritans in the Graeco-Roman Diaspora 
Excavations on Mt. Gerizim 
Late Roman to Crusader Period 
Later History 
Statistics 
RELIGION AND CUSTOMS 
Holidays and Festivals 
THE SABBATH 
THE FESTIVALS 
Religious Ceremonies 
CIRCUMCISION 
THE LAWS OF RITUAL IMPURITY AND PURITY 
COMPLETION OF THE TORAH 
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HALAKHIC LITERATURE 
PENTATEUCH COMMENTARIES 
GRAMMATICAL WORKS 
IN ISLAM 
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HISTORY 


Samaritanism is related to Judaism in that it accepts the Torah 
as its holy book. Samaritans consider themselves to be the 
true followers of the ancient Israelite religious line. The Sa- 
maritan temple was on Mt. Gerizim near Shechem (modern 
Nablus), where dwindling numbers of Samaritans still live 
and worship today. 

Passages in the Hebrew Bible indicate that Mt. Gerizim 
has a legitimate (albeit obscure) claim to sanctity through its 
association with those who visited it. Abraham and Joseph 
both visited Shechem (Gen. 12:6-7, 13:18-20), as did Joseph 
(Gen. 37:12-14 and Josh. 24:32). In Deuteronomy (11:29 and 
27:12), Moses commanded the Israelites to bless Mt. Gerizim 
when they entered the land of Canaan. When the Israelites 
crossed the Jordan they built an altar on Mt. Ebal (opposite Mt. 
Gerizim), and six of the tribes faced Mt. Gerizim while bless- 
ing the people of Israel as Moses commanded (Josh.8:30-33). 
Throughout Samaritan history, Samaritans have lived near Mt. 
Gerizim (Pummer 1968, 8). 

After the fall of Samaria (724 B.c.£.), the Assyrian con- 
querors sent much of the population into exile to be resettled 
in various parts in the Assyrian empire. Towards the end of 
the seventh century B.c.£., Josiah tried to reform the cult in 
Jerusalem and, from then on, the stories and laws of the five 
first books of the Bible (the Torah, or Pentateuch) were at the 
heart of Jewish monotheism. 

The Samaritan tradition maintains that its Torah (the Sa- 
maritikon) dates to the time of Moses and that it was copied by 
Abiga ben Phineas shortly after the Israelite entered the land 
of Canaan. However, modern literary analysis and criticism 
does not support this position. In fact, there are two main 
versions of the Torah: the Jewish version and the Samaritan 
version, and they are almost the same, which can only mean 
that both derive from the same original. While the Torah is 
a composite of traditions from both northern and southern 
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Israel, the center of literary activity was Judaean, starting with 
the work of the Yahwists and ending with the editorial work 
of the Judaean diaspora (Pummer 1968: 93). 


Samaritan Origins 

There are a number of theories about the origins of the Sa- 
maritans, all of which have in common a tradition that origi- 
nally the cult of YHwu was widespread through the land of 
Israel. Even so, the origins and early history of the Samaritans 
are quite problematic because the sources are far removed 
from the events and because the non-Samaritan sources tend 
to be hostile. 

One tradition is that the Samaritans originated with the 
northern tribes of Israel because only a small proportion of 
these tribes was deported during the Assyrian conquests of 
the late eighth century B.c.E. and that those who remained 
on the land formed what later became the Samaritans (Mor 
1989, 1). 

Another Samaritan tradition claims Samaritan origins 
lie in the pre-exilic period, at the very beginnings of Israelite 
history, and that the split between Samaritanism and Judaism 
only arose when the heretical priest Eli stole the Ark of the 
Covenant and established a rival cult. 

Until that time, the Ark of the Covenant had been kept 
at the sanctuary of YHwH on Mt. Gerizim. According to this 
tradition, the priest Eli was prevented from rising to the high 
priesthood because he was of the family of Itamar, not the 
high priestly family of Eleazar. Nevertheless, he took the Ark 
of the Covenant from Mt. Gerizim to Shiloh and established 
a rival cult there. As a result of this, two centers of the priest- 
hood arose. One center was on Mt. Gerizim, at whose head 
stood the legitimate high priest, Uzzi (a descendant of Phineas 
and of the family Eleazar). The second (heretical) priesthood 
was at Shiloh, and the priest Eli, a descendant of Itamar, was 
at its head. 

Thus, according to Samaritan tradition, Samaritanism is 
a perpetuation of the true Israelite faith, and Judaism only the 
continuation of Eli’s heresy. This is the case, the Samaritan tra- 
dition claims, all the way through Samuel, Saul, David, and the 
Judaean monarchy, with the rival cult of Eli eventually shifting 
from Shiloh to Jerusalem and continuing up to this day. 

A non-Samaritan tradition from the same period claims 
that the Samaritans originated in the Assyrian post-conquest 
settlement of populations from Babylon, Cuthah, Avva, Ha- 
math, and Sepharvaim in northern Israel (11 Kings 17:24-41), 
and that they were forced to worship the god of Israel by the 
native peoples. These immigrant groups brought with them 
the idols of their native cities, whom they continued to wor- 
ship in conjunction with the deity of their new home. (11 Kings 
17:24—41; Ezra 4:2, 10; Mor 1989, 1): “Even while these people 
were worshipping the Lord, they were serving their idols. To 
this day their children and grandchildren continue to do as 
their fathers did” (11 Kings 17:41). 

Another non-Samaritan tradition is that the Assyrian 
conquest of Israel was far from total, that significant num- 
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bers of Israelites remained on the land, and that the Assyr- 
ians settled a separate group of exiles in what used to be the 
Israelite northern kingdom. These populations eventually in- 
termingled, in time becoming a discrete group of people who 
later came to be referred to as Cutheans and Samaritans (Jos., 
Ant. 9:288-391; Mor 1989, 1). 

But, unfortunately, even Samaritan historical traditions 
are not in agreement on either the time or the circumstances 
of their return. The Samaritan text Chronicle Adler relates 
the story of two returns, one under the high priest Seraiah in 
the early seventh century B.c.£. and another under the high 
priest Abdiel in the late sixth century B.c.£.! 


Samaritans in the Time of Nehemiah 

The first direct references we have to the Samaritans come 
from the book of Nehemiah. In 445 B.c.£., when the person 
we know as the biblical Nehemiah was appointed by the Per- 
sian king Artaxerxes I (464-424 B.c.E.) to rebuild the temple 
at Jerusalem and later (during a second “tour of duty”) to be 
the governor of the province of Yehud. During some interne- 
cine rivalry surrounding the building of a wall around Jeru- 
salem, Nehemiah named his enemies as Tobiah (the “Am- 
monite servant”), Geshem (the “Arab”), and *Sanballat (the 
“Horonite”). Tobiah was a member of an established Jewish 
family (see *Tobiads) from Transjordan (Neh. 2:10; 2:19; 4:73 
6:1). Geshem led the Arab tribes in the southern part of Judea. 
Sanballat the Horonite was a Samaritan who was coinciden- 
tally the Persian-appointed governor of Samaria, and therefore 
a direct rival of Nehemiah and a person with whom Nehemiah 
refused to have any contact (Mor 1989, 2-3). 

Sanballat, as the Persian-appointed governor of Samaria, 
may indeed have been in direct competition with Nehemiah, 
since Jerusalem was to be refortified, whilst Samaria, a provin- 
cial center, was not. Urban wall systems of the mid-fifth cen- 
tury are found only at Lachish and Tel en-Nasbeh and at Jeru- 
salem during the time of Nehemiah (Hoglund 1992, 211). 

Another reason for Nehemiah’ rejection of the Samar- 
ian contingent may have been that Judah had previously been 
part of the province of Samaria and that the Persian province 
of Yehud only came into being with the arrival of Nehemiah. 
This might explain why Sanballat wanted to be involved in 
the building project. If Samaria had controlled Judah up to 
this point (and there is a hint of this in the earlier attempts to 
stop the building program of Ezra), then the hostility towards 
Nehemiah may have been real. In the same vein, Nehemiah 
may have felt threatened by Sanballat, feeling that he might 
be trying to promote integration of Yehud back into the prov- 
ince of Samaria. In either case, there is no proof; only suppo- 
sition and guesswork. 

Nehemiah’s program of wall-building can also be seen 
as an indicator of a reversal in the Persian attitude towards 
Jerusalem by reference to an earlier and failed attempt to re- 
build the fortifications (Ezra 4:7-23). During that earlier at- 
tempt, officials in Samaria reported it to the Persian court, 
and Artaxerxes 1 ordered that the work be stopped. Samarian 
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officials used imperial military forces to make sure his order 
was enforced. This lends some support to the idea expressed 
above that Judea might once have been part of the province of 
Samaria, hence the rivalry between Sanballat and Nehemiah, 
both Persian officials. 

One of Sanballat’s daughters married a son of the Jeru- 
salem high priest Joiadah (Neh. 13:28; Jos, Ant. 11:306-12). 
Since Nehemiah believed in the “purity” ideology of the re- 
turnees, his reaction was to expel the couple from Jerusalem 
(Mor 1989, 4; Smith-Christopher 1994, 259). 


The Samaritans in the Second Temple Period 

Until the arrival of Alexander the Great in the near east in 
332 B.C.E., there is little information about the Samaritans. 
Then, at least according to Josephus, they once more come 
into view in Judea, where Manasseh, the brother of the high 
priest Jaddus, married Nikaso, a daughter of Sanballat 111 (a 
descendant of the Sanballat of the time of Nehemiah) (Jos., 
Ant 11:302-3; Mor 1989, 4). Josephus reports that this Sanbal- 
lat, like his ancestor a governor of Samaria, hoped that through 
the marriage of his daughter to the high priest’s brother he 
could establish ties with the Jewish community in Jerusalem. 
However, Manasseh was offered two choices by the Jerusalem 
hierarchy: to stay in Jerusalem and divorce his wife, or to leave 
the city and take his Samaritan wife with him. Manasseh chose 
the second option, whereupon his father-in-law promised to 
build a temple on Mt. Gerizim where Manasseh would be high 
priest and that, in addition, he would take over civic leader- 
ship of Samaria on the death of his father-in-law. According to 
Josephus, many priests left Jerusalem and followed Manasseh 
to Samaria (Ant. 11:306-12; Mor 1989, 5). 

Sanballat 111 sent 8,000 soldiers to support Alexander's 
campaigns and also convinced him that it would be to his ad- 
vantage to allow the Samaritans to build a temple on Mt. Ger- 
izim, where his son-in-law would be high priest. During this 
period when the Macedonians were consolidating their hold 
on the region and the Persians were not yet fully vanquished, 
the Samaritans quickly built their temple (it took less than nine 
months). The founding of a temple was not unusual; however, 
this temple was not far from its Jerusalem rival, and from the 
establishment of this temple the Samaritans and the Jews grew 
further apart, and it is from this period onwards that much 
of the anti-Samaritan polemic in the Hebrew Bible and extra- 
biblical texts (such as Josephus) originates. 

The temple was completed around 332 B.c.£., at the time 
that Alexander finally took control of Gaza (Mor 1989, 7), and 
was also contemporary with the establishment of a Macedo- 
nian colony in the city of Samaria and the rebuilding and re- 
settling of Shechem (Purvis 1968, 105). 

However, Sanballat 111 died just two months into Alex- 
ander’s siege of Gaza (Jos., Ant. 11:325) and, according to the 
historian Quintus Curtius, after the siege of Gaza Alexander 
left a Greek official named Andromachus in charge of the re- 
gion. Despite Sanballat 111’s promise to his son-in-law, and for 
the first time since the Persian conquest, a Samaritan was not 
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in charge of Samaria (Mor 1989, 9). The Samaritan leadership 
reacted strongly to this, rebelled against the Macedonians, 
captured and burned Andromachus alive, and then fled from 
Shechem to a cave in the Wadi Daliyeh just north of Jericho 
(Cross 1985, 7-17). The Macedonians retaliated immediately, 
with Alexander himself said to have left Jerusalem to punish 
the Samaritans. All of the rebels were killed, all Samaritans 
were banished from Samaria, and the city of Samaria was set- 
tled with Macedonian veterans (Mor 1989, 10). 

According to Josephus (Jos., Apion, 2:43), following the 
post-rebellion massacre, administrative control of the dis- 
trict of Samaria was given to the Jews because of their loyalty 
to Alexander. The Samaritans who survived the Macedonian 
massacre, and who had heretofore exercised control and po- 
litical authority and cultural leadership in Samaria, were now 
wholly disenfranchised and they could not turn to Jerusalem 
for help. 

From the death of Alexander the Great, nothing much 
is known about the Samaritans until the rise of the Seleucid 
empire in around 200 B.c.£. From Josephus (Ant. 12:5-10) 
we know that a number of Samaritans and Jews settled in 
Egypt and that relations between them were very strained, 
with each side demanding that sacrifices be directed to their 
respective sanctuaries. Any grace or favor to one side was 
seen as detrimental to the other, and so a tit-for-tat hostil- 
ity developed. 

In Palestine, the first report of open hostility between 
Shechemites and Jews in Jerusalem is dated to the time of Ptol- 
emy v (Epiphanes) and Antiochus 111 in around 200 B.c.E. 
(Jos., Ant. 12:154-56). According to Josephus, the Jews were be- 
ing harassed by Samaritans through raids on Jewish land and 
the capture and sale of Jews into slavery, and the Samaritans 
found themselves under pressure from Antiochus 111, because 
they had allied themselves with pro-Ptolemaic policy, think- 
ing that they would prevail against the Syrians. This was noth- 
ing new. This loyalty dated back to the Persian period when 
Sanballat the Horonite and Tobiah the Ammonite had allied 
against Nehemiah, the governor of the province of Judaea. 

In 168 B.c.£. the two groups grew still further apart when 
the Seleucid king (Antiochus 1v Epiphanes) ordered the Jews 
and the Samaritans to rededicate their temples to Zeus. In 
Judea, *Judah Maccabee organized a rebellion which culmi- 
nated in the ousting of Zeus from the temple and its subse- 
quent repurification. During this period, both Samaritans and 
Jews were subject to the persecutions of Antiochus 1v Epiph- 
anes (175-164 B.C.E.), as is seen in 11 Maccabees (5:23; 6:2), 
even though Samaria did not rebel against Antiochus rv. 

What had been a religious division now became a politi- 
cal conflict as well. Judea, having fought for its freedom from 
Seleucid rule, became an independent state, ruled by a line 
of high priests derived from the Hasmonean dynasty. One 
of them was John *Hyrcanus (134-104 B.C.E.), whose politi- 
cal program included the expansion of the state along with a 
campaign of propaganda to advertise itself and, as part of this 
campaign, Hyrcanus utilized a policy of forced conversion to 
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Judaism. While Antiochus vir (Sidetes) was in the east, John 
Hyrcanus invaded northern Palestine and Syria. 

Among the places he captured were Shechem and Mt. 
Gerizim. Later in his reign, Hyrcanus laid siege to Samaria and 
after a year’s campaign took it (Jos., Wars 1:64 ff Ant. 13:275 ff.). 
The bustling, cosmopolitan, and mainly non-Israelite city of 
Samaria was utterly destroyed by Hyrcanus (Isser 1999, 571); 
and in around 128 B.c.£., the sanctuary and temple on Mt. 
Gerizim were destroyed (Jos., Wars 1:62f.; Ant. 13:254ff.). 

While the Jewish priesthood ceased to function after 
70 C.E., the Samaritans continued to have an active priest- 
hood with a high priest even after the temple on Mt. Gerizim 
was destroyed (Pummer 1998, 26-27), and whereas the inev- 
itable dispersal of the Samaritans had not yet happened, the 
process was underway, not least because the Samaritans were 
now under the economic and political control of Jerusalem. 
However, a core group of Samaritans stayed near Mt. Gerizim 
in the town of Sychar (which may have replaced Shechem as 
the center of Samaritan religious authority). 

There are very few sources other than Josephus to help 
outline the history of the Samaritans in the early Roman pe- 
riod, and those that do exist are often very hostile to their 
subject. Josephus, for instance, did not even consider the Sa- 
maritans to be Jews (Ant. 11:341). 

Pompey’s conquest of Palestine in 63 B.c.E. ended Jewish 
domination of Samaria (Jos., Wars 1:166). The cities that had 
been captured by the Hasmoneans were restored to their pre- 
vious inhabitants. Samaria and other regions were joined to 
the Roman province of Syria and protected by two full Roman 
legions. Because so many of the people of Samaria had been 
killed or were too scattered to bring back together, the Romans 
repopulated the newly built town of Samaria with new colo- 
nists (Jos., Wars 1:169f.; Ant. 14:90f.; Isser 1999, 572). 

The proconsul of Syria, Aulus Gabinius (57-54 B.c.E.) 
had to quell an uprising by another Hasmonean, Alexander, 
son of Aristobulus, during which Roman soldiers sought ref- 
uge and came under siege on Mt. Gerizim. (Jos., Wars 1:175 ff.; 
Ant. 14:100). In 43 B.c.£., with Roman backing, *Herod the 
Great restored order in Samaria (Jos., Wars 1:229; Ant. 14:284; 
Isser 1999, 572). At the end of the Roman civil war, Herod 
declared his loyalty to Octavian, who confirmed him as the 
Jewish king and conferred on him new territories (Jos., Wars 
1:396 ff; Ant. 14:217); among these new territories was Samaria. 
Herod rebuilt and extended the city of Samaria and added a 
further 6,000 colonists to its population. He renamed the city 
Sebaste in honor of Octavian (Jos., Wars 1:403; Ant. 14:295 ff. 
Isser 1999, 573). 

There are numerous reports of acts of hostility against 
the Jews by Samaritans. How true these are is unknown, but 
there does seem to be a prevailing tradition of antagonism 
between the groups. As an example of the sort of thing re- 
ported, Josephus records that during the procuratorship of 
Coponius (6-9 c.£.) it had been the practice to keep the gates 
of the Jerusalem temple open after midnight at Passover. On 
one such occasion, a number of Samaritans are said to have 
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secretly entered and scattered human bones throughout the 
grounds, rendering them unclean (Ant. 18:29f.). 

There is another account in Josephus (Ant. 18:85-89) 
about a massacre of Samaritans during the Procuratorship 
of Pilate (26-36 C.E.). Josephus reports that a man whom he 
describes as a rabble-rouser promised to show the Samari- 
tans the sacred vessels of the mishkan (the ancient tabernacle) 
which, according to Samaritan tradition, Moses had buried 
in a secret place on Mt. Gerizim. This discovery would signal 
the Age of Divine Favor (the fulfillment of Samaritan eschato- 
logical belief involving Moses, the mishkan and a person (the 
“rabble-rouser”) who was a sort of messianic figure — the “re- 
storer”). A large group gathered in a nearby village with the 
intention of climbing Mt. Gerizim, but Pilate interpreted this 
as the prelude to revolt and so the gathered Samaritans were 
intercepted by Roman troops and killed or captured. The lead- 
ers were executed at Pilate’s orders. This was too much for the 
Samaritan council, who complained to Vitellius, the governor 
of Syria, who accepted their accusations against Pilate and sent 
Marcellus to take over in Judea and ordered Pilate to return 
to Rome for trial before the emperor Tiberius. This Pilate did, 
but Tiberius had died, and we know nothing further about 
this episode (Grabbe 1994, 424; Isser 1999, 576). 

An even more serious event occurred during the Procu- 
ratorship of Cumanus (48-52 C.£.) at a village named Gema 
(between Samaria and the Plain of Esdraelon to the north). 
Josephus reports that some Samaritans attacked a group of 
Galileans who were on their way to Jerusalem for a festival 
and killed either many or one (War 2:12:3, 232; Ant. 20, 6:1, 118; 
Tacitus, Annals x11, 54). When the Jews appealed to Cumanus 
he did nothing (allegedly because he had been bribed by the 
Samaritans). A mob of Jews took matters into their own hands 
and attacked some Samaritan villages. Cumanus then inter- 
vened, and both Jews and Samaritans appealed to the Syrian 
governor, Quadratus. After a preliminary investigation, Qua- 
dratus sent Cumanus, the military tribune Celer, some of the 
Samaritan notables, the high priests Jonathan and Ananias, 
and other Jewish leaders to Rome for trial before Claudius. 
Agrippa II petitioned Claudius on behalf of the Jews and 
Claudius found in their favor, executing the Samaritan delega- 
tion and exiling Cumanus. The tribune Celer was taken back to 
Jerusalem and executed publicly there (Isser 1999, 574-75). 

Acts 8:4ff. reports a successful mission of the preacher 
Philip among the Samaritans. He performed healings, exor- 
cisms, and baptized many in the name of Jesus. After this, 
Peter and John came from Jerusalem and bestowed on the 
new converts the Holy Spirit. Nothing more is mentioned 
about the Samaritan converts (Isser 1999, 576). In general, 
however, the Samaritans (as with the Jews) regarded Jesus as 
a false prophet (Isser 1981, 166 ff). 

It is clear from Josephus at least that the relation between 
Samaritanism and Judaism was tense, as is presupposed in the 
story about the good Samaritan. However, Jesus, especially in 
the Gospel of Luke, contrasts Samaritan openness with Jewish 
rigidity (Luke 10:30-37; 17:16; John 4; Acts 8:25). 
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While Josephus does not say that the Samaritans fought 
with the Jews during the war of 66-73 c.£., he does note that 
large numbers of them collected on Mt. Gerizim, ready for 
war. Even though the Romans faced a steep ascent to join 
battle with the Samaritans, thirst and desertion among the 
Samaritans made their work easier and quicker. Despite this, 
those Samaritans who remained would not surrender and died 
fighting (Josephus, Wars 3:307-15). 

In the wake of the Jewish and Samaritan rebellion, the 
Emperor Vespasian founded the new town of Flavia Neapo- 
lis (Jos., Wars Iv, 449; Pliny, Natural History v, 13:69) which 
later came to be called Nablus by the Arabs. This settlement 
became the new center for the Samaritans and remains so to 
this day (Isser 1999, 577). 


Samaritans in the Graeco-Roman Diaspora 

In the Diaspora, when Jews and Samaritans lived in the same 
communities, they would have had to explain their allegiances 
to the authorities from whom they requested privileges, and 
Josephus records difficulties between Jews and Samaritans in 
Egypt (Ant. 12:10, 74-79). Thus, while Jerusalem exerted its 
influence on Diaspora Jews, so Gerizim influenced the Dias- 
pora Samaritans (Purvis 1968, 110). 

In 1979, two inscriptions were found near the stadium 
on *Delos by Philippe Fraisse of the Ecole francaise d’Athénes. 
Both were found in an unexcavated area just beneath current 
ground level near the shoreline of the east of the island. Both 
are dedicated by the “Israelites who offer to Holy Argarizein.” 
The term Argarizein is the Greek rendering of the Hebrew 
Har Gerizim, that is, Mt. Gerizim, and these two inscriptions 
certainly provide evidence of a hitherto unknown commu- 
nity of Samaritans on the island (Matassa 2006; White 1987, 
141-42). 

The first inscription reads “The Israelites on Delos who 
make first-fruit offerings to Holy Argarizin crown with a 
golden crown Sarapion son of Jason of Knossos for his bene- 
factions on their behalf? and has been dated to between 150 
and 50 B.Cc.£. (Bruneau 1982, 469-74; Matassa 2006). It is not 
clear whether the honoree is himself a Samaritan, Jew, pagan, 
resident of or visitor to Delos. It does, however, identify the 
dedicators as “the Israelites on Delos,’ and there seems little 
doubt that this refers to a Samaritan community of some sort 
on this tiny island. 

The second inscription reads, “[The] Israelites who make 
first-fruit offerings to holy Argarizin honor Menippos, son of 
Artemidoros of Heraclea, himself as well as his descendants 
to have established and dedicated its expenses, for an offer- 
ing/prayer [to God], [- - - - - - - and [- ---- ] and crowned 
it with a golden crown and [- - - ],” and is dated to around 
250-175 B.C.E. (Bruneau 1982, 469-74; Matassa 2006). 

The inscriptions show that the dedicators (on Delos or 
elsewhere) were connected to Mt. Gerizim, and it could be 
that offerings were sent to Mt. Gerizim while the Samaritan 
temple still stood there or that offerings continued to be made 
and sent to Samaria after the destruction of the temple. Or, in- 
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deed, it could be that the offerings were made on Delos, per- 
haps in the form of votives, and were dedicated by Samari- 
tan visitors to the island, Samaritan residents of the island, or 
even friends or business partners of Samaritans elsewhere on 
their behalf - as the two inscriptions are the only evidence 
of Samaritans on the island, it is impossible to know. There 
is certainly no evidence of a synagogue (either Jewish or Sa- 
maritan) on the island, but the inscriptions do at least indicate 
there was a permanent colony of Samaritans on Delos in the 
Second Temple period (Matassa 2006). 


Excavations on Mt. Gerizim 

Yitzhak Magen’s excavations on Mt. Gerizim uncovered some 
480 marble inscriptions and around 13,000 coins. About 90% 
of the inscriptions were written in ancient Aramaic script, and 
the remainder in either Hebrew or Greek. The inscriptions 
were votive offerings brought to the sanctuary and dedicated 
there. According to Magen, those inscriptions indicate that 
the sanctuary was there as early as the end of the sixth century 
B.C.E. (Magen, Tsafania and Misgav 2000(c), 125-32). 

The excavations on the top of Mt. Gerizim began in 1983, 
but only as late as 1998 did the profile of the temple begin to 
emerge. The temple was found under the remains of a fifth- 
century Byzantine church (the Church of Mary the Theodo- 
kos built by the Emperor Zeno in 484 c.£.). The excavation 
team uncovered six-foot-thick walls, gates, and altars, and it 
is thought that the totality of this find could provide the first 
real indication of what the Jewish temple, destroyed by the 
Romans in 70 C.£., might have looked like (Magen 2000(a), 
74-118; Magen 2000(b), 133). 

The Mt. Gerizim excavations show that the temple was 
surrounded by residential quarters, such as those in Jerusalem. 
Some 15,000 people lived in a city spread out over 100 acres, 
which the excavators have taken to indicate that Josephus was 
correct in saying that the Mt. Gerizim temple was a replica of 
the temple in Jerusalem. While the exact dimensions of the 
Jerusalem temple are not known, the foundation of the temple 
on Mount Gerizim appears to be about 400 x 560 feet (Magen 
2000(a), 74-118; Magen 2000(b), 133). 


[Lidia Domenica Matassa (2"4 ed.)] 


Late Roman to Crusader Period 

After brief reports of the building of Tiberias and Caesaria in 
the reigns of Tiberius and Vespasian, the Samaritan Chron- 
icle 11 narrates the events of Hadrian’s time. Both Jews and 
Samaritans suffered under this emperor (117-38), according 
to one part of the chronicles, but a later addition tells of the 
success of the Samaritans in gaining Hadrian's favor by help- 
ing him to overcome the defenders of Jerusalem during his 
siege of the city. This version states that Hadrian was allowed 
to build a place of worship on Mt. Gerizim and that all Jews 
living in the area were forcibly removed. Samaritan guards 
were placed at the emperor's beit kinshah, as it was called (see 
Montgomery, 91, for further details from other sources), but 
while Hadrian was away in Rome his priests defiled the beit 
kinshah by burning corpses there. The defilement, in Samari- 
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tan eyes, resulted in a gathering of people destroying the build- 
ing and then purifying the place ritually. The outcome was 
that Hadrian sent an army which attacked and killed many of 
the Samaritans. At last one clever Samaritan managed to put 
the blame on the Jews and managed to persuade Hadrian of 
the Samaritans’ innocence, so that the emperor attacked the 
Jews instead. Throughout the chronicles, statements are made 
about the loss of Samaritan literature during times of persecu- 
tion. The worst of these periods seems to have been during the 
rule of Hadrian (and later of Commodus and Severus), when 
most of the literature kept in Shechem was destroyed. The high 
priest lists, however, were probably preserved. 

Both Samaritan and Jewish sources tell of the friendship 
of Antoninus Pius (138-61) for their respective peoples. For the 
Samaritans, the worst of all persecutions was that of Commo- 
dus (180-92). They were forbidden to read the Torah or teach 
it to their children, synagogues were closed, and many Samar- 
itans suffered crucifixion for minor offenses. The reason for 
Commodus’ persecutions given in Abu-al-Fath and Chroni- 
cle 11 was a dispute between *Alexander of Aphrodisias and a 
Samaritan called Levi. A philosophical discussion, which was 
the starting point, led to the anger of the emperor and severe 
repression of Levi’s compatriots, with the consequent destruc- 
tion of their written documents and scrolls (some of which 
were hidden and saved). Claudius Gelenus (who died c. 200) 
is brought into the story, and it is claimed that he persuaded 
Commodus to force the Samaritans to eat the meat of pigs. 
Subsequent trials compelled many Samaritans to flee to other 
regions. At the end of Commodus reign, 300,000 Samaritans 
were reported living in the Shechem area. 

Nothing is reported of Septimius Severus (193-211), but 
Alexander Severus (222-35) is reported to have persecuted the 
Samaritans almost as severely as had Commodus. He enforced 
the worship of Roman gods, thus bringing about a series of 
rebellions against his rule, which he put down mercilessly. His 
reign was also a time of famine and pestilence. Since the Sa- 
maritans’ great hero *Baba Rabbah is recorded as having lived 
during Alexander Severus’ rule, it may be assumed that there 
is some confusion in the account (see Montgomery, 96, for 
an alternative view). Severus’ successors are correctly stated 
to have been Gordianus (238-44), Philip (244-49), and De- 
cius (249-51). This period seems to have been a difficult one 
for Samaria on the whole, but little more is heard from Sa- 
maritan sources until the advent of Muhammad. From the 
evidence of external sources, it is confirmed that Samaria suf- 
fered from the many political and military maneuverings of 
the era. The next source of trouble and change for Samaria was 
the Christianization of the empire. The edict of Constantius, 
which prohibited the marriage of Christian women to Jews 
(Montgomery, 100), led to social intolerance throughout Pal- 
estine. Circumcision, prohibited by Hadrian, seems to have 
been prohibited again in the time of Bishop Germanus, whose 
jurisdiction included Nablus. 

The story of Baba Rabbah may properly be related to the 
period of Bishop Germanus. The chief importance of this Sa- 
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maritan hero was that he revived the Samarian hopes of free- 
dom. He organized Samaria into districts, built synagogues, 
encouraged literature, and raised a standing army. The Baba 
Rabbah story, despite some legendary accretions, is not as ab- 
surd as Montgomery claims (103), for a great change in Samar- 
itanism undoubtedly took place at about this time (witness the 
work of *Markah and his family, who gave new shape to reli- 
gious thinking and gave Samaritan religion a firm base). 

During a long period of gradual Christianization in Pal- 
estine, the Samaritans fared badly; there were continual attacks 
by Samaritans on Christians and Christians on Jews and Sa- 
maritans, and the holy places of Israel were taken over by the 
Christians. Under certain rulers, a measure of protection was 
accorded to both Jews and Samaritans, but the long reign of 
Theodosius 11 (408-50) brought in its wake many depriva- 
tions, and both Jews and Samaritans became in effect second- 
class citizens with minimal rights. It was not until the latter 
part of the fifth century that the full fury of the new order was 
felt in Samaria, for under Zeno (474-91) Jews and Samaritans 
suffered terrible massacres, and the Samaritan chronicles tell 
of many incidents during this period which resulted in in- 
creasing repression. For the period of Anastasius (491-518) 
and Justinian 1 (527-65), the chronicles have little informa- 
tion, but external sources (see Montgomery, 113ff.) reveal 
further devastations of the dwindling Samaritan community. 
Many small-scale uprisings had taken place almost annually 
throughout the Christian period, but the greatest seems to 
have occurred soon after Justinian 1 became emperor. This 
was in the year 529, and there are many sources of informa- 
tion about it (Montgomery, 114-6). It is clear that thousands 
of Samaritans died in the fighting and that they tried to estab- 
lish their own state. Jews and Samaritans seem to have been 
treated alike by the Christian victors; sources speak of 50,000 
Jewish and Samaritan soldiers being offered by the Samari- 
tans to the Persian king if he would take over Palestine. This 
attempt, which was foiled, was symptomatic of the state of af- 
fairs in Samaria. The people of Samaria became increasingly 
desperate, and things were to become even worse as more 
repressive laws were promulgated by Justinian, for a rising 
number of Samaritans relinquished their faith and embraced 
Christianity, thus further reducing the number adhering to 
the ancient faith. Indeed the Samaritans, as a recognizable re- 
ligious group, had all but been outlawed by Christianity. They 
lived in territory sacred to the Christians; they were regarded, 
with the Jews, as eternal enemies of the new faith; and even 
when they converted, they were not accorded the full rights 
of other Christians. 

According to the chronicles, many Samaritans fled east- 
ward after 634, when the Muslims were victorious at Yarmuk. 
Throughout the account of Samaritan history, from earliest 
times, there were frequent emigrations eastward, and contact 
between the émigrés and *Nablus seems to have been lost fre- 
quently until the 13" century, when migrations back to Nab- 
lus began. The story of life under the caliphs is one of revolt 
and suppression. Little information on the basic cause of the 
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troubles is available because Muslim and Samaritan histori- 
ans hardly refer to the Samaritans in historical terms. During 
the early part of the reign of Hariin al-Rashid (d. 809), plague 
and famine blighted Samaria, but after these calamities the 
Samaritans enjoyed peace in his time. The reign of Mamtn 
(813-33) was a period of respite, on the whole, but the reign 
of his successor, Mu'tasim (833-42), brought considerable ca- 
lamity to Samaria when certain Muslim fanatics demolished 
many synagogues and all but destroyed Nablus. 

As time went on, religious bitterness increased and the 
Muslims imposed prohibitions on religious practices, espe- 
cially pilgrimages to Mt. Gerizim. During the tenth century, 
however, matters improved under the Fatimid caliphs. Samari- 
tan, Islamic, or Christian sources tell little about the period of 
the Crusades. The Samarian capital was the center of politi- 
cal intrigue and ecclesiastical debate during the early part of 
the 12' century. In 1137 Nablus seems to have undergone the 
catastrophe of further devastation and decimation of its in- 
habitants when the Saracens attacked it. Thereafter, until 1244, 
Muslims assumed rule of the Samarian capital. 


[John Macdonald] 


Later History 

The final destruction of crusader rule in Palestine by the Mam- 
luks (1291), who established their own hegemony over the 
country, did not bring about an improvement in the situation 
of the Samaritans. Instead of the Christian rule that unceas- 
ingly pressured the thousands of Samaritans who remained 
true to their ways came the rule of the Mamluks, who were 
even more cruel and fanatic about their religion: and in place 
of forced conversion to Christianity came the conversion out 
of fear of entire Samaritan families. At the very beginning of 
their rule, the Mamluks plundered the Samaritan religious 
center in Shechem (Nablus) and turned it into a mosque, in 
addition to destroying all the other buildings there. 

Muslim pressure created substantial opposition on the 
part of the Samaritans. It was expressed in the figure of the 
high priest, Phinehas b. Yusuf (1308-63), who, together with 
his sons and other members of the family of high priests, es- 
tablished a religious movement among the Samaritans to rein- 
force their faith and stand up against the pressure to convert to 
Islam. In addition to their foremost center in Shechem, the Sa- 
maritans also had an important center in Damascus from the 
11" century. In the course of the 14‘ century the two centers 
achieved the height of their social and religious development, 
and the contact between them, which sometimes reached the 
dimension of competition, brought about the strengthening 
and crystallization of the Samaritan life by the renewed writ- 
ing of books on religious law, history, and the order of ritu- 
als. By the beginning of the Ottoman conquest, however, this 
movement was no longer intact. 

During the same period the Samaritans had centers of 
secondary importance in Cairo and Gaza. Both these centers, 
as well as the one in Damascus, observed annual pilgrimages 
to Mt. Gerizim and the community centered in Shechem. The 
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family of the high priests in Shechem functioned as the su- 
preme institution for all the Samaritan centers. The center in 
Cairo was influential in the Mamluk court. Its wealth aided 
the Mamluk authorities in their conquests, but was also a bur- 
den to the Samaritans themselves. Of the three sects in Egypt 
at the end of the 15" century — the Jews, the Karaites, and the 
Samaritans - the last were forced to pay half the royal taxes 
that were imposed on the three sects as a whole. The center 
in Damascus reached the height of its development in the 
13 and 14* centuries, and a family of high priests, which 
was subordinate to that in Shechem and was a scion of Aar- 
on’s descendants, was even established there. The community 
produced important writers, poets, commentators, and gram- 
marians, as well as physicians, some of whom became viziers 
in Mamluk courts. 

With the beginning of the Ottoman conquest, the per- 
secutions suffered by the Samaritans at the hands of their 
Muslim neighbors and local governors grew in strength and 
frequency. The beginning of the collapse of the Samaritan 
center in Damascus is recorded by Samaritan historians as 
taking place in the middle of the 16 century, with the trans- 
fer of the Damascus family of high priests, together with im- 
portant members of the Damascus community, to Shechem 
to strengthen the community there. In 1625 the remaining 
Samaritans in Damascus were massacred, and their spiritual 
centers were transferred to Muslim hands. 

The Samaritans in Egypt were, likewise, plagued by per- 
secutions. The community there, which had been in existence 
since the age of Alexander the Great, reached the height of its 
development and wealth at the end of the 16 century, when 
their affairs with the Mamluks were under the control of 
the Jewish nagid. The Samaritans nonetheless frequently in- 
cited the Mamluks against the Jews. With the penetration of 
Ottoman rule into Egypt, the Samaritans were accused of sup- 
porting the Mamluks, and many of them were imprisoned and 
converted to Islam. The small Samaritan community remained 
in existence until the beginning of the 18 century, when the 
surviving members joined the community in Shechem and 
Samaritan settlement in Egypt came to an end. 

The most important event relating to the decrease in 
the size of the Samaritan community was the disappearance 
of the line of high priests descending from Aaron. The last 
high priest of this line, Shalmiah b. Phinehas (1613-24), did 
not father any sons, and with his death the priesthood passed 
to the family of levites, the sons of Uzziel b. Kehat, which has 
filled this office until the present. After the death of Shalmiah, 
the persecutions by local Muslims against the Samaritans in- 
creased: houses and fields were plundered and many fami- 
lies were forced to convert to Islam for fear of their lives. Ac- 
cess to Mt. Gerizim was forbidden to the Samaritans by the 
Arabs, and they were forced to hold the Passover sacrifice on 
the eastern slope of the mountain. Beginning with the middle 
of the 17** century, there was a community of Samaritans in 
Shechem, a small but strong one in Gaza, and an even smaller 
one in Jaffa. The levite family descended from Uzziel the uncle 
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of Aaron was also about to die out as a result of internal con- 
flicts, but at the last moment it was saved, due to a compro- 
mise when a Samaritan woman from Jaffa was married to the 
last offspring of the family, Tabia b. Isaac (1751-86). 

At the beginning of the 19" century the Samaritans lived 
in a certain degree of comfort in Shechem, but once again 
the Muslims interfered and prevented them from ascending 
to the top of Mt. Gerizim for the Passover sacrifice. This pro- 
hibition was in effect until 1820, when the Samaritans were 
again allowed to go up the mountain due to the intervention 
of the British consulate with the Turks. During the same pe- 
riod, however, the community in Gaza came to an end as the 
result of its expulsion by the Muslims. 

By the third decade of the 19 century, only the small 
community of Samaritans in Shechem remained. This com- 
munity was also on the verge of extinction in 1842. The Arabs 
of Shechem, incited by their religious teachers, cruelly per- 
secuted the Samaritans and threatened to murder the entire 
community, claiming that the Samaritans were atheists be- 
cause the script in which the Samaritan Pentateuch was writ- 
ten was not recognized by the Muslims. After the Samaritans 
turned to the Jewish community in Jerusalem, they received 
an authorization from the chief rabbi, Abraham Hayyim, that 
“the Samaritan people is a branch of the Jewish people that 
confesses to the truth of the Torah”” In the same year the Sa- 
maritans were again forbidden to sacrifice on the top of Mt. 
Gerizim, and the prohibition lasted until 1849, when it was 
again rescinded through the influence of the British consul- 
ate. 

It can be seen with certainty that the replenishment of 
the Samaritan community in Shechem by the survivors of 
other Samaritan centers was the factor that allowed the Sa- 
maritans to survive the 400 years of Ottoman rule. The sur- 
viving community was led by the high priest Jacob b. Aaron 
(Hartin; 1874-1916), who reinforced the religious framework 
of Samaritan life in the hope of reviving the Samaritans, al- 
though scholars and writers of the end of the 19'* century had 
begun to envision certain annihilation for the Samaritans. All 
the community’s lands, riches, and property were taken from 
it, and the Samaritans remained in a dark ghetto, as it were, 
on the northern slope of Mt. Gerizim. Their situation deterio- 
rated, both from a personal and economic point of view. The 
state of their industry and finances was expressed by the fact 
that most of the Samaritans engaged in copying documents 
for scholars and tourists who visited Shechem at the beginning 
of the 20" century. These books were sold for pennies, as it 
were, and the profit, in many cases, saved the Samaritans from 
starvation. The number of men was greater than the number 
of women, at a ratio of about two to one. 

The Turkish administration tended to deal with the Sa- 
maritans harshly, and the latter were subject to the whims 
of the Arab families in Shechem, who competed for the lo- 
cal position of leadership at the office of the Turkish pasha in 
Acre. The Samaritans were often punished on accusations that 
they had cooperated with the party that lost the competition 
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for the ruling position. A number of Samaritan youth were 
even forced to join the Turkish army. The plague that broke 
out in Shechem at the time of the withdrawal of the Turkish 
army left the community with the smallest population in its 
history, 146 souls. 

With the beginning of the British Mandatory adminis- 
tration in Palestine, the situation of the Samaritans improved. 
The family of Tsedaka from Shechem had moved to Jaffa and 
become acquainted with Izhak *Ben-Zvi already in 1907. 
Throughout his career in Palestine and the State of Israel, Ben- 
Zvi devoted attention to improving the situation of the Sa- 
maritans, from every possible point of view. He convinced the 
Samaritans, for lack of a viable choice, to cancel their prohibi- 
tion against marrying women from outside the community, 
and as a result a number of Samaritans have done so over the 
decades (beginning in 1923). Ben-Zvi also established friend- 
ship leagues between Samaritans and Jews that helped the Sa- 
maritans culturally and economically (e.g., a school for Jewish 
studies was established in Shechem with their aid). He used 
his position and personal influence to contact important and 
influential institutions (e.g., the *American Jewish Joint Dis- 
tribution Committee) and procure aid for the Samaritans. 

The Samaritan population doubled within a span of 30 
years. With the establishment of the State of Israel (1948), the 
Samaritan community split into two centers: the first was in 
Shechem, under the government of the Hashemite Kingdom 
of Jordan; the second was in Israel, under the leadership of 
Japheth b. Abraham Tsedaka. As a result of Tsedaka’s activi- 
ties and Ben-Zvi's influence, in 1949 the Samaritans were 
recognized as citizens under the Law of Return, a fact that 
contributed to the reunification of Samaritan families from 
Shechem and the growth of the Samaritan community scat- 
tered throughout Israel. In 1953 the Samaritans were allowed, 
for the first time, to cross the border to celebrate Passover with 
their brethren on Mt. Gerizim, and this privilege, attained 
through an agreement by the Israel-Jordan Mixed Armistice 
Commission, remained in effect until the Six-Day War (1967), 
when Shechem came under Israeli rule. In the same year the 
obligation of Samaritans in Israel to serve in the Israel De- 
fense Forces was officially recognized, although Samaritans 
had been serving in the 1DF since its establishment. In 1954 
all the Samaritans scattered throughout the State of Israel re- 
located in permanent living quarters in Holon, and a unified 
Samaritan center was created in Israel. In 1963 President Ben- 
Zvi dedicated the first Samaritan synagogue in Israel. 

The center in Shechem continued to exist in complete 
isolation under Jordanian rule. During the 19 years of Jorda- 
nian administration of the area, the Samaritans enjoyed the 
toleration and even support of the government. On the other 
hand, this sympathetic attitude also led to blind hatred of the 
Samaritans on the part of the Muslim inhabitants of Shechem, 
and every Arab demonstration in Shechem against Hashemite 
rule found its way into the small Samaritan quarter. Under the 
leadership of the high priests Abishua b. Phinehas (1941-60) 
and Amram b. Isaac (1960-1980), however, the Samaritans 
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were able to find a middle road between these two forces. The 
Six-Day War ended the isolation of the two branches of the 
Samaritan community. 

By 1977 the Samaritan population of Israel, including 
both Shechem and Holon, had risen to 500, a level that was 
maintained into the 21° century. A study undertaken by the 
Samaritan journal A.B. in 1977 revealed that the community 
had been transformed from an aging and dwindling one, 
numbering only 150 at the end of the 1920s, to the young- 
est community in the world, 21% being within the age group 
1-10 and the same percentage in the age group 11-20; the dis- 
proportion between the ratio of females to males is, however, 
5:3. The average number of marriages per year increased from 
1.23 between 1910 and 1948 to 4.53 during 1967-1974. The at- 
tempts of the four clans of the Samaritans, Kohen, Tsedaka, 
Danfi and Marchiv, to keep their females within their clans 
was causing genetic problems arising from interbreeding. A 
study undertaken by an anthropologist, Dr. Joseph Ginat, in 
1975 revealed that 58% of the 128 marriages contracted between 
1910 and 1974 were within the same clan, and in the same year 
Dr. Bat-Sheva Bonne, the head of the faculty of genetics of Tel 
Aviv University, pointed to the frequency of color blindness 
and to the considerable number who are in need of genetic 
guidance before marriage in order to avoid the birth of physi- 
cally handicapped children. The percentage of marriages with 
Jewesses had increased to 5%. 

[Benyamim Tsedaka] 
Statistics 
An inscription from the period of Sargon 11 describing the 
destruction of Samaria tells that 27,290 Samaritans were ex- 
iled (721 B.c.£.). It is clear, however, that this number is only 
a minority of the inhabitants of the northern Kingdom of 
Israel, which, in the days of Menahem b. Gadi (743 B.c.E.), 
numbered 60,000 landowners who each paid 50 shekels tax 
to Tiglath-Pileser 111 (11 Kings 15:19-20). It can therefore be 
assumed that the Israelite majority, which included an alien 
minority that was brought by the Assyrian kings, numbered 
more than 100,000 people at the beginning of the seventh 
century B.c.E. This community developed and spread into 
the Assyrian provinces in the center of the country. It is pos- 
sible to learn of the large number of Samaritans during the 
period from the expansion of their settlement from Samaria 
into Gaza and Egypt in the south, and Beth-Shean, Acre, and 
Sidon in the north. 

Clearer figures are known for the first centuries of the 
Common Era. In the three uprisings against the Byzantines 
(484, 529, and 579), the Samaritans lost tens of thousands of 
soldiers. In the largest uprising (in 529), which was a reaction 
to the Justinian persecutions, the Samaritans lost 100,000 
soldiers, according to Procopius, or 20,000, according to the 
version of Malalas. Theophanes and Malalas related that the 
Samaritans sent emissaries to the king of Persia suggesting 
that he conquer the country from the Byzantines and agree- 
ing to place 50,000 Samaritans and Jews at his disposal for 
this purpose. These sources imply that there were hundreds 
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of thousands of Samaritans in the country. The decisive de- 
crease in this number was a result of the frequent uprisings 
against the Byzantines. 

The massacre of Samaritans continued even after the col- 
lapse of Byzantine rule. Tens of thousands were massacred or 
taken captive at the time of the Arab conquest, which led to 
the flight of the Samaritans eastward. In 1163 *Benjamin of 
Tudela found some 1,000 Samaritans outside of Shechem. It is 
therefore possible to surmise that the total Samaritan popula- 
tion of the country was about 2,000. The Arab writers a-Birani 
(1048), Idrisi (1173), Yaqut al-Hamawi (1125), al-Dimashqi 
(1300), and others relate that there was a large number of Sa- 
maritans in Shechem, and some of them estimated the popu- 
lation at more than 1,000. 

In 1480 Meshullam of Volterra found 50 Samaritan clans 
in Egypt and 700 other Samaritans outside Shechem. Accord- 
ing to the testimony of all the above-mentioned writers, and 
if one takes into account that the census was restricted to 
adults only, it can be assumed that in Palestine alone there were 
5,000-6,000 Samaritans before the beginning of Mamluk rule, 
and 2,000-2,500 remained by the beginning of Ottoman rule. 

The Defters (land records of Palestine kept in Constan- 
tinople which were published by Bernard Lewis) determined 
that in 1525-26 there were 25 Samaritan families in Gaza; in 
1533 there were 15 families in Gaza and 29 in Shechem; and in 
1548 there were 18 families in Gaza and 34 in Shechem. The 
high priest Shalma b. Tabia notes in his letter to Europe in 
1820 that “we number less than 500 souls,” and even then he 
was exaggerating the size of the Samaritan population, which 
stood at less than 200 people, as Shechem was the only center 
that remained. According to a letter of the British consul James 
Finn in 1851, there were 35 tax-paying Samaritans in Shechem, 
a fact which raises the number of Samaritans to over 150. The 
traveler M.E. Rogers related, on the basis of testimony from 
the high priest Amram b. Shalma, that in 1855-59 there were 
196 Samaritans in Shechem. According to the census of the 
British consulate, there were 160 Samaritans in 1881; 196 in 
1902; and 162 in 1904. M. Gaster counted 103 in 1905, and P. 
Kahle 173 in 1909. 

With the end of Ottoman rule, a total of 146 Samaritans 
remained in Shechem, but suddenly their numbers began 
to grow. One of the causes for this was marriages to Jewish 
women, so that in 1934 the community numbered 206 (ac- 
cording to the testimony of the high priest published in that 
year). In 1948 there were 58 Samaritans in the State of Israel 
and 250 in Shechem. As a result of the unification of families 
(from Shechem to Holon), in 1954 there were 87 in the State 
of Israel and 200 in Shechem; in 1963 there were 350 Samari- 
tans in all, and in 1970 there were 430. In 2005 the two com- 
munities numbered around 500. 

[Benyamim Tsedaka] 


RELIGION AND CUSTOMS 


The sources of knowledge of the Samaritan religion are the 
Samaritan Pentateuch and Targum, Memar Markah, the lit- 
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urgy, and various expositions of law and commentaries on the 
books of the Pentateuch (see Language and Literature). Aside 
from the Pentateuch, the sources span a period of about 1,400 
years. In terms of religious development these may be divided 
into three broad periods: (1) from the completion of the Pen- 
tateuch (date uncertain) to the Roman period, the period of 
formulation; (2) the third to fourth centuries c.z., the period 
of consolidation; (3) the 13""-14 centuries, the period of ex- 
pansion. Religious writing in other centuries, though impor- 
tant in several respects, did not radically change the general 
nature of Samaritan religion. 

It is likely that the Samaritan creed in its earliest form was 
a simple statement of belief in God and in the Pentateuch. Be- 
lief in Moses as the sole prophet of God, so prominent a feature 
of Samaritanism, probably developed long before the Roman 
conquest of Palestine, and almost certainly belief in Mt. Ger- 
izim as the one true sanctuary chosen by Israel's God was well 
established before Alexander the Great (witness the large sa- 
cred area on Mt. Gerizim dated to his time). Belief in the res- 
urrection, which is stated in many of the religious writings, 
certainly was in existence before the fourth century C.E., as it 
is to be found, but in a less developed form, in Memar Markah. 
As basis for this belief the Samaritan exegetes of all periods 
provide the “proof-text,” Gen. 3:19 (see below), but it seems 
certain that such “proof-texts” were pegs on which to hang 
beliefs that came into Samaritan religion at a later time. Belief 
in the taheb, i.e., restorer (or according to some “returner’”), 
as one who would restore all things prior to the last day, the 
cataclysm, the judgment, and finally paradise, is undoubtedly 
the latest of the creedal tenets. This tenet probably took hold 
in Samaritan soil during the time of religious ferment in Pal- 
estine around the destruction of Jerusalem in 70 C.£. 

The doctrine of God is clear, simple, and mainly bibli- 
cal. The absolute oneness of God is expressed on every hand. 
He is wholly “other” in substance and essence, present in 
all things, all-powerful, without peer, and beyond attribu- 
tion. His purposes for mankind, especially Israel, were once 
and for all communicated to the world through Moses. The 
six beliefs can only be understood in terms of Moses. He was 
God’s “Man; “the son of His house (= world), almost His 
vice regent on earth; he it was who “wrote” the five books of 
the Pentateuch; it was he who authorized Mt. Gerizim as “the 
place which God chose” (not “will choose” as in Deut. 12:5 in 
the mT). There is some uncertainty about how Moses came 
to be associated with the taheb. It is in the didactic hymns of 
the 13'*-14""-century part of the liturgy (many of which are 
to be found in manuscripts in various libraries, but see the 
long festival hymns in Cowley, The Samaritan Liturgy, vol. 2) 
that Moses is associated with the resurrection and judgment 
and with the restorer. Samaritan religious development did 
not quite formalize this association in the way that the other 
tenets were formalized, but in general it may be said that Sa- 
maritanism attributes to Moses every word and action, both 
for this world and beyond, which relates to the divine will 
for mankind. 
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word hodesh (“month”) originally meant “the renewal of the 
moon,’ and described the day of the new moon (1 Sam. 20:24, 
34; Ezek. 26:1) and the length of its cycle (Gen. 29:14). 


THE PLANETS SATURN AND VENUS. It is generally agreed 
that Chiun (Amos. 5:26) refers to Saturn (called kaiwanu, 
kai[a]mdnu in Assyrian, and kaivana in Syrian). Lucifer (Hei- 
lel), the “son of the morning” is, according to most interpret- 
ers, the planet Venus that is visible at dawn (Isa. 14:12). In Ara- 
bic, Venus is called al-Zuhara (“the bright one.”). 


THE FIXED STARS. In the Bible kesil is mentioned four times 
(Isa. 13:10; Amos 5:8; Job. 9:9; 38:31). Views on its interpreta- 
tion vary, but it is sometimes taken to represent Orion, which 
was considered to be one of the giant angels (Gen. 6:4). The 
Targum Jonathan rendered kesil, the “giant” (nefila; Job 9:9; 
38:31); and in Isaiah 13:10 reference is made to “the stars of 
the heavens and their titans (kesileihem). Kimah is, accord- 
ing to several interpreters, the constellation of the Pleiades. 
Other commentators identify it as Aldebaran, Arcturus, or 
Sirius. Ash (or ayish; Job 38:32) is mentioned with kesil and 
kimah (Job 9:9), and R. Judah b. Ezekiel claimed that it is the 
star called Yuta, “the lamb’s tail,” in Aramaic (Ber. 58b), which 
is probably Aldebaran. In the Vulgate, ash is translated as the 
Hyades, while the Septuagint gives it as “the Evening Star,” i-e., 
Venus. Hadrei-Teiman (Job 9:9) is thought to represent the 
twinkling stars of the Southern firmament - the ship Argo, 
the Southern Cross, Centaurus and others - which could be 
observed in the land of Israel in the time of Job but cannot 
now, because of the precession of the equinoxes (that is, the 
slow westward movement of the earth’s axis which makes the 
position of the stars change continuously), and thus the zodiac 
seems to change its position in relation to the horizon over 
hundreds of years. Mezarim in Job 37:9 is possibly a nickname 
for mazzalot, though according to some modern interpreters 
the mezarim are the Great Bear and the Little Bear. 


In the Apocrypha 

In the Book of Enoch several chapters are devoted to the 
courses of the heavenly bodies, to the fixing of the length of 
day and night in the different months, to the moon’s course 
during the month, and to the difference between the solar and 
lunar years. These astronomical ideas, often inaccurate, were 
interspersed with legends about angels and spirits. Thus, the 
angels elevate Enoch through the various spheres of the heav- 
ens, and at the fourth he perceives the sun and the moon and 
a multitude of stars. 


In the Talmud and Midrash 

It is difficult to discuss fully the knowledge of astronomy in 
the talmudic period on the basis of the limited material in 
the Talmud and Midrashim. The knowledge of astronomy 
possessed by the tannaim and amoraim was not committed 
to paper, and only was recorded after its compilation by the 
geonim. The talmudic sages viewed astronomy - the comput- 
ing of seasons and planets - and knowledge of the month or- 
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der and the *calendar (intercalation) as important adjuncts 
to the study of the Torah. They attributed these studies to the 
ancients of the Bible, and interpreted the verse “And of the 
children of Issachar that had understanding of the times, to 
know what Israel ought to do” (1 Chron. 12:33) as meaning 
that the children of Issachar knew how to compute the cycles 
of the planets in order to learn how Israel would determine 
the months and leap years. The study of this science was even 
considered an obligation for the talented person (Shab. 75a). 
Many of the tannaim and amoraim were experts in astronomy 
as, for example, *Johanan b. Zakkai (Suk. 28a), *Gamaliel 11, 
and Joshua b. Hananiah. The last named knew of the existence 
of a comet which appeared once every seventy years and led 
mariners astray (Hor. 10a). This was probably Halley’s Comet. 
Among the Babylonian amoraim, *Samuel was important in 
the field of astronomy. He claimed that he could calculate and 
adjust the festival calendar of the Diaspora, without recourse 
to an eyewitness’ report of the new moon in Israel (RH 20b), 
and he even made intercalary calculations covering a period 
of years. The first generations of the amoraim were acquainted 
with a *baraita called “Secrets of Intercalation,” in which were 
written precepts for the sanctification and intercalation of the 
month (RH 20b). In general, this knowledge was rarely com- 
mitted to paper, being “secrets of the Torah not to be passed 
on to all and sundry” (Ket. 112a). 

In the eyes of the talmudic sages the earth was the center 
of creation, with heaven as a hemisphere spread over it. The 
Midrash conceived the heavens as being made up of several 
spheres or vaults - the sun, moon, stars, and planets being 
fixed in the second one (Hag. 12b). Nevertheless, a knowledge 
of the order of the celestial bodies, their path and distances 
from the earth, existed alongside of the above mythologi- 
cal picture. At the horizon, the heaven and earth “kiss each 
other,’ and the earth’s diameter from east to west is equivalent 
to the height of the heavens above the earth (Tam. 32a). The 
earth is usually described as a disk encircled by water. In the 
Midrash it is pictured as standing on twelve columns, for the 
tribes of Israel, or seven columns, for the pillars of wisdom. 
The columns rest upon water, the water upon mountains, the 
mountains upon the wind, the wind upon the storm, and the 
storm is dependent on the arm of the Almighty. Yet with all 
this there existed a clear recognition of the earth as a sphere 
(TJ, Av. Zar. 3:1, 42C; Num. R. 13; 14). 


MOTIONS OF THE CELESTIAL BODIES. In one baraita (Pes. 
94b) there are differing opinions regarding the circles of ro- 
tation and the planets. “The Jewish sages say “The sun moves 
by day beneath the firmament, and by night above the firma- 
ment’; the learned of the nations say, “The sun moves by day 
beneath the firmament and by night beneath the earth?” This 
baraita is most important, as it is evidence of a serious inter- 
est in celestial mechanics, of an early knowledge of scientific 
concepts, and of an objective approach to the solution of as- 
tronomical problems. The daily changes in the positions of 
sunrise and sunset in the annual cycle of the sun were well 
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The problem of belief in the resurrection in sectarian Sa- 
maritanism is fraught with difficulties. *Dositheanism may or 
may not have been one large sect. It may have comprised two 
or more sects stemming from an initial “heresy.” Whether or 
not Dositheanism as a whole, or originally, believed in the 
resurrection as distinct from the priestly authority, there is 
no lack of evidence in the mainstream of Samaritan religious 
writing for such a belief. It is hardly likely that all such litera- 
ture is “heretical.” 

The best view of essential Samaritan religion may be 
gained from a study of what the religious literature claims 
about Moses in relation to God and Israel. “Lord of all worlds,” 
“the word of living truth,’ Moses is preeminent in all things; as 
the word in creation, the light shining on and in men, men’s 
intercessor before God, lawgiver, teacher, priest, savior. All 
these and many other attributes, which are commonplace 
from the Memar Markah onward, indicate how far Samaritan- 
ism is “Mosaism.’ Almost a christological position is reached 
when Markah writes: “He who believes in him [= Moses] be- 
lieves in his Lord” (Memar Markah, 4:7). Gnostic elements 
are prominent in the religious literature. These are elements 
found in common with the early Jewish and Christian litera- 
tures, but their influence on Samaritanism is often termino- 
logical rather than doctrinal. However, the emphasis on Moses 
as the word and the light seems to be best explained by refer- 
ence to Gnosticism. 

A typical Samaritan feature is the prominence of their 
priesthood in the life of the community. The priests are the 
interpreters of the law and the keepers of the secret of the 
calendar, upon which the true observation of their festivals 
depends. The famous *Baba Rabbah was the firstborn of a 
high priest. 

Since the Samaritans possessed only the Pentateuch as 
against the threefold Bible of Judaism and had no codified 
second law corresponding to the Mishnah, the outlines of 
their beliefs were easier to delineate. Moses was “the prophet” 
to the Samaritans, and Joshua alone of all the other biblical 
prophets is held in high esteem, even called king, because he 
is mentioned in the Pentateuch as the servant of Moses, who 
was initiated by him to fill his place. This last remark gives the 
clue to the development of Samaritan doctrine, namely that 
no concept which had no warrant in the Pentateuch could be 
regarded as valid. So the resurrection doctrine is bound up 
with the Samaritan text of Gen. 3:19, “to your dust you shall 
return.” There are many instances of Samaritan and masoretic 
textual disagreements, mostly insignificant, but a few are of 
the significance of the example just quoted, where a doctrine 
is at stake. The Ten Commandments of the masoretic Bible 
are regarded as nine by the Samaritans, who have a tenth of 
their own (of considerable length) stipulating the prime sanc- 
tity of Mt. Gerizim. 

Some of the differentiae of Samaritan and Judaic religion 
are explained in this way. Other doctrines developed during 
certain eras, such as the belief in the judgment day. Belief in 
a day of vengeance and recompense, as it is called, could well 
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have sprung from or given rise to Deuteronomy 32:35, where 
the Samaritan text reads “on the day of” against the masoretic 
text's “mine,” a difference of two Hebrew letters. 

Most of the beliefs about paradise are set in Islamic-type 
terms, and no doubt many details of the pictures of “the gar- 
den” were supplied during the long Islamic period, but as early 
as the Memar Markah there is sufficient evidence of such be- 
liefs. The parallelism with early Jewish and Christian teachings 
on the subject is often striking, but not surprising if one takes 
into account the influence of Gnosticism on them. 

There is no sign in Samaritan writings of the religious 
malpractices of which the Samaritan syncretists were con- 
demned in 11 Kings 17:29ff.; indeed, the religion which 
emerges from the sources is remarkably pure and free from 
pagan influences. There is no indication anywhere of dove 
worship (R. Nahman ben Isaac, Hul. 6a) or the adoration ofa 
“god” called Ashima (Ibn Ezra, introduction, Commentary on 
Esther). This last accusation was based on a misunderstand- 
ing, as Ibn Ezra was not cognizant of the Samaritan usage to 
evade pronunciation of the Tetragrammaton by applying a 
surname “Shema” or “Ashema” instead (like ha-Shem in Jew- 
ish religious practice). 

On the practical side of religion, the Samaritans have 
developed their code of religious practice by direct interpre- 
tation of biblical laws. A halakhah came into being, though 
not in the same way as in Judaism. It often differs from the 
rabbinical halakhah by its stricter adherence to the letter of 
the law, as in the laws of Sabbath and festivals or marriage 
between close relatives. In other cases it is based on different 
interpretation, as in the law concerning the levirate marriage 
(Deut. 25:5-10) or fixing the date of Pentecost, etc. There was 
no systematic codification of the law, and the few extant Sa- 
maritan halakhic compendia are arranged very loosely. Jew- 
ish, Karaite and Rabbanite, influence on their legal literature 
is evident in Kitab al-Mirath (“Book of Inheritance”), proba- 
bly belonging to the 12" century c.z., and in the classification 
of the 613 commandments of the Pentateuch. Mention of the 
number 613 is found even earlier in Kitab al-Kafi (1042 C.E.), 
but a systematic enumeration and classification is found first 
ina liturgical poem by Aaron b. Manir of the 13"*-14" century. 
His system shows striking dependence upon that of Maimo- 
nides. These influences are not surprising, as large Samaritan 
communities in Damascus and Cairo lived close to Jews, Rab- 
banites and Karaites. 

Continuation of the festivals prescribed in the Torah 
was contingent on the political circumstances of the times, 
but throughout the vicissitudes of all these, the celebration of 
the Passover according to the strict regulations of the Torah 
was and is continued, whenever possible on Mt. Gerizim it- 
self. Two other festivals, Pentecost and Tabernacles, were like 
Passover, regarded as pilgrimages, according to the Pentateuch 
(Ex. 23:17; 34:24; Lev. 23; Deut. 16), and to this day these pil- 
grimages are carried out as such (see M. Gaster, The Samari- 
tans, pp. 168, 178 for details). 

[John Macdonald] 
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Holidays and Festivals 

THE SABBATH. ‘The seventh day of the week serves as the ba- 
sic rite for all Samaritan holidays and festivals. On the Sabbath 
the Samaritans hold four prayers. The first, which is held on 
the Sabbath eve, lasts for about an hour until the setting of the 
sun. The second is the Sabbath morning service, which begins, 
on regular Sabbaths, between three and four oclock. The third 
is the afternoon prayer, which is held only on regular Sabbaths 
and those that fall during the counting of the Omer; it begins 
at noon and continues for about two hours. The fourth prayer 
is held at the end of the Sabbath and continues for about half 
an hour until the setting of the sun. 

On Sabbaths and holidays the Samaritans dress in spe- 
cial clothing consisting of a long-sleeved, striped robe. Dur- 
ing the prayers a long-sleeved white tallit made out of simple 
cloth is worn over the robe. The Samaritan synagogue is al- 
ways oriented toward Mt. Gerizim. The worshipers stand on 
rugs spread out on the floor, and before one enters the syna- 
gogue he must remove his shoes. In addition, the worshipers 
must have a head covering while praying. The portion of the 
week is read at home by the head of the family, after the ser- 
vice, from siddurim. 

The Samaritans do not light fires on the Sabbath or travel. 
They eat hot meals prepared beforehand only on the Sab- 
bath eve, when they also kindle the lights that will remain on 
throughout the Sabbath; neither do they leave the vicinity of 
their community. The priests wear white miters on the Sab- 
bath, to distinguish from the red ones worn during the week. 
They also lead the services and religious rites and open the 
reading of the weekly portion. 


THE FESTIVALS. The Samaritans celebrate seven moadim, 
four of which are called moadim and three haggim. The haggim 
are the pilgrimages ordered in the Torah, e.g., Ex. 23:14-19. 
This special designation seems to have arisen under the in- 
fluence of the Arabic hajj, which means “pilgrimage.” The 
first moed is Passover, which falls on the 15 day of the first 
month. On the eve of the festival, the Samaritans carry out 
the ceremony of the sacrifice on Mt. Gerizim. The second 
moed is the Festival of the Seventh Month, which is cele- 
brated on the first day of the seventh month and is parallel to 
the Jewish holiday of Rosh Ha-Shanah, except that it is cel- 
ebrated for one day only. The third moed is the Day of Atone- 
ment, which is celebrated on the tenth day of the seventh 
month from evening to evening. The fourth moed is Shem- 
ini Azeret, which is celebrated on the 224 day of the seventh 
month. 

The first hag is Hag ha-Mazzot (“Feast of Unleavened 
Bread”), which is celebrated on the 21° day of the first month. 
The Samaritans make a pilgrimage to the top of Mt. Gerizim 
for the first time (in their cycle of haggim). The second hag 
is the Festival of the Pentecost, which takes place on the day 
after the seventh Sabbath counted from the first Sabbath fol- 
lowing Passover. As a result, it is traditional to celebrate this 
holiday on a Sunday. At this time the Samaritans make a pil- 
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grimage for the second time. The third hag is Sukkot, which 
takes place on the 15 day of the seventh month, and the Sa- 
maritans make their third pilgrimage of the annual cycle. The 
Samaritans do not celebrate Purim or Hanukkah, because 
these holidays are not mentioned in the Pentateuch and were 
declared after the split between the Samaritans and the Jews. 
On the other hand, they celebrate the Independence Day of 
the State of Israel. 

It should be noted that the Jews and the Samaritans 
rarely celebrate their holidays and festivals on the same days, 
as the determination of the beginning of the month and 
the intercalation of the years are made according to differ- 
ent calendar systems. Therefore, the differences of time be- 
tween the Jewish and Samaritan holidays sometimes reach 
an entire month. 


Passover. Passover is the time when the Samaritans celebrate 
the sacrifice of the paschal lamb on Mt. Gerizim. The cere- 
mony is held 800 meters from the summit of the mountain, 
near the Samaritan center of 70 homes. At twilight on the 
14" day of the first month all the members of the community 
gather at the site of the altar in two groups: the first carries out 
the sacrifice and the second, composed of community digni- 
taries and priests, participate in prayer. The high priest climbs 
upon a large stone and gives the signal to prepare to slaughter 
the sheep, while reading the story of the Exodus from Egypt 
(beginning with Exodus 12). The Samaritans have brought 
to the spot a number of sheep, corresponding to the num- 
ber of families in the community, and, following the order of 
the high priest, the sheep are slaughtered as the congregation 
raises its voice in prayer. Immediately after the kashrut of the 
slaughter has been checked, the wool of the sheep is plucked 
with the aid of boiling water from two barrels placed upon 
the altar. Afterward, the sheep are hung from hooks and their 
intestines are cleaned and burned on the altar (together with 
those parts which are forbidden as food, according to the Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch). 

At the end of cleaning and rinsing, the sheep are salted 
and laid aside for two hours, until the blood is absorbed by 
the salt. At about eight oclock in the evening the sheep are 
carried on spits and placed into ovens for more than six 
hours. These ovens are dug into the earth and are sealed by 
means of shrubs and wet earth. At midnight the Samaritans 
return with bowls, open the ovens, remove the sheep, and 
divide the meat into the bowls. Each family takes its por- 
tion home, where it quickly eats the sacrifice together with 
mazzot and bitter herbs; any remains are returned to the 
altar and burned. Throughout the entire ceremony, the Sa- 
maritans continually sing, pray, and retell the story of the 
Exodus. 


Festival of Pentecost (Shavuot). On this festival, as on Hag 
ha-Mazzot, the Samaritans make a pilgrimage to Mt. Ger- 
izim. The holiday is celebrated on the 50% day of sefirat ha- 
Omer, which is on a Sunday. The Samaritans divide the period 
of the sefirah into seven weeks, and on each of the Sabbaths 
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during the period they devote the service to one of the seven 
stations the Children of Israel passed on their Exodus from 
Egypt until they arrived at Mt. Sinai: the (Red) Sea (Exodus 
14:26-15:21); the second Sabbath is called Shabbat Marah (Ex- 
odus 15:22-26); the third Sabbath is called Shabbat Elim (Ex- 
odus 15:27-16:3); the fourth Sabbath is Shabbat ha-Man (Ex. 
16:4-36); the fifth is Shabbat ha-Zur ba-Horev (Ex. 17:1-7); and 
the seventh Shabbat Amalek (Ex. 17:8-17). 

On the fourth day after the sixth Sabbath of sefirat ha- 
Omer, the Samaritans celebrate the day of standing at Mt. 
Sinai. According to their tradition, the Pentateuch was given 
to the Children of Israel from above Mt. Sinai on this day. They 
pray and read from the Pentateuch from the middle of the 
night until the following evening. The seventh Sabbath dur- 
ing sefirat ha-Omer, the 49" day of the period, is called the 
Sabbath of the Ten Commandments (Ex. 19:120:14). 

The pilgrimage on the Festival of Pentecost begins early 
in the morning, and during the processional all the places 
holy to the Samaritans that are situated on the peak are vis- 
ited: Givat Olam, on which Moses’ tabernacle stood; Isaac’s 
altar, the spot where Abraham bound his son; and the site of 
the 12 rocks that Joshua placed before erecting Moses’ taber- 
nacle, according to Samaritan tradition. 


‘The Festival of the Seventh Month. The Samaritan calendar be- 
gins with this festival each year, and it is the beginning of the 
Days of Awe for the Samaritans. The festival is celebrated one 
day only, the first day of the seventh month. At the close of 
this day begin the prayers of the Ten Days of Repentance each 
evening and each morning until the Day of Atonement. 


Day of Atonement. ‘This holiday begins during the late af- 
ternoon and the fast continues for 25-26 hours of prayer 
and continuous reading of the Pentateuch and piyyutim. 
Every member of the community over the age of one year 
must fast. 


Sukkot and Shemini Azeret. On the eve of Sukkot, the Sa- 
maritans place palm branches on the net roof of the suk- 
kah, put interwoven twigs on the palm branches, hang citrus 
fruit on string from the net roof of the sukkah, and hang wil- 
low branches from the roof, which is supported by four poles. 
The sukkah is erected inside the house. The Arab riots that 
plagued the Samaritans during various periods forced them 
to build their sukkot in their houses, and over hundreds of 
years this has become a tradition. The eve of Sukkot is de- 
voted to building the sukkah, and on the morning of the hol- 
iday the Samaritans make the third pilgrimage to the top of 
Mt. Gerizim. 

The periods are of hol ha-moed Sukkot and also of Pass- 
over are devoted to special prayers each morning and evening. 
The Samaritans sit in the sukkah but do not sleep there. 

Shemini Azeret begins on the 2274 day of the seventh 
month and is also called Simhat Torah. After prayers, which 
begin shortly after midnight and continue for more than ten 
hours, like the prayers of all holidays and festivals, the priest 
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carries the Torah around the synagogue for one round, while 
the worshipers clap hands. 


Religious Ceremonies 

CIRCUMCISION. The Samaritans are obligated to circumcise 
their sons at the age of eight days, for any male who is not 
circumcised eight days after birth is not considered an “Israel 
Samaritan” (Genesis 17:14). Because of the limited number 
of Samaritans who can perform the circumcision ceremony, 
this act has been handed over to non-Samaritans. The high 
priest officiates at the circumcision ceremony, which must 
take place immediately after morning prayers, at dawn. At 
the end of the ceremony, the high priest gives his blessing by 
reciting a poem on the subject ascribed to Markah (fourth 
century). The father of the infant then honors his guests and 
pays the high priest. 


THE LAWS OF RITUAL IMPURITY AND PURITY. These laws 
are completely binding within the Samaritan community. 
During her menstrual period, for seven days, the woman is 
obliged to remain separated from her family, who must wait 
upon her and supply all her needs. She is forbidden to touch 
any household vessels, and anything upon which she sits must 
be rinsed with water. On the seventh day she bathes in water 
and becomes clean at sundown. A man who has had a noc- 
turnal emission must wash his body in water and is unclean 
until nightfall. He sits during prayers in a special place outside 
the worshipers’ hall, is forbidden to raise his voice, and is for- 
bidden to touch holy articles until evening comes. A woman 
giving birth to a son is unclean for 40 days, and if the child is 
a daughter she is unclean for 80 days, after which she purifies 
herself (Lev. 12 and 15). The redemption of the circumcised 
firstborn son takes place only after the mother is cleansed 
of impurity of her childbirth. The high priest collects the re- 
demption money. 


COMPLETION OF THE TORAH. The completion of the Torah 
sets the official seal upon the beginning of the Samaritan’s way 
of life in his tradition. In content it is reminiscent of the Jew- 
ish *bar mitzvah ceremony, but the difference is fundamental. 
The Jewish bar mitzvah takes place at the age of 13, while the 
Samaritan’s bar mitzvah is dependent upon his education and 
ability. Only after he has learned the whole Pentateuch can the 
ceremony of completing the Pentateuch be arranged for a boy 
by his father. At the age of four or five, the father takes his son 
or daughter to the hakham (scholar) of the community, or to 
one of the priests, to have them taught Samaritan traditions 
and the principles of their faith. In an emergency, the father 
himself teaches his children. The child reads the Pentateuch 
in the ancient Hebrew script and in the special Samaritan 
pronunciation, as transmitted from generation to generation, 
and also learns writing. Able children complete the reading of 
the Pentateuch at the age of six, but some take as long as until 
the age of ten. On completing the reading, the child learns the 
blessing of Moses (Deut. 33-34) by heart. The father gathers all 
the Samaritans to the place of the rejoicing and the high priest 
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gives the signal. The child, standing in the center upon a high 
chair, clothed in his best outfit, recites the blessing of Moses, 
following it by a speech (by heart) prepared for him by his 
teacher. He then descends from the chair, kisses the hands of 
the priests and other dignitaries, and receives gifts from them. 
He is now regarded as one of the quorum needed for com- 
munity prayers. On the following Sabbath after the prayers he 
reads a portion of the Pentateuch immediately after the high 
priest. The Samaritans are then invited to a feast prepared by 
the parents of the child. The ceremony takes place to the ac- 
companiment of liturgical hymns and poems written by Sa- 
maritan *paytanim of all eras. 


KIDDUSHIN. ‘The proposal is the first of three stages in Sa- 
maritan marriage: kiddushin, erusin, nissu’in. They express the 
status of the girl in family life. When a Samaritan girl is certain 
of her choice, she urges him to request his parents to ask her 
parents for her hand. Occasionally, when a young man is in 
love he may request his parents to approach the girl's parents 
even without telling her of it. On being asked, the girl’s par- 
ents reply: “We will call the damsel and inquire at her mouth” 
(Gen. 24:57). The girl’s wish is now tested. If she desires the 
man, though her parents are opposed, she may reply affir- 
matively. She then appoints a guardian to perform the erusin 
(betrothal) ceremony on her behalf. The kiddushin ceremony 
takes place in the girls home, and even a minor priest can 
sustain the bond and bless it by “recital of the Shema” and 
similar verses from the Pentateuch. The breaking of the kid- 
dushin does not require divorce. Whenever conditions do not 
permit the continuation of the attachment, the man informs 
the girl’s parents of it in writing or by word of mouth, and he 
is not liable for damages. 


ERUSIN. The betrothal usually takes place a short time after 
the kiddushin. Release from erusin requires a divorce. The girl 
is herself not present, but her representative, her father or her 
uncle, or, in the event of her father not consenting to the be- 
trothal, the guardian, sits opposite the young man. They clasp 
right hands together as a sign of the bond. The high priest sit- 
ting opposite, places his right hand upon their clasped hands 
and pronounces the erusin blessings over the bond. The high 
priest then receives a tied handkerchief containing six silver 
shekels from the young man and hands them to the girl’s rep- 
resentative as a symbol of the dowry. When the priest finishes 
reading, “It is not good that the man should be alone; I will 
make him a helpmeet for him” (Gen. 2:18-25), the fiancé kisses 
the hand of the priest and of the notables. The fiancé and his 
fiancé are now regarded as husband and wife. 


NISSU'IN. Marriage is the final stage, the formal act whose 
purpose is to complete the betrothal. Rejoicing on these oc- 
casions is greater than at any joyful Samaritan ceremony. The 
bridegroom's family proclaims a week of rejoicing to begin 
the Sabbath before the wedding. This is called the Shabbat 
ha-Petihah (“the Opening Sabbath” of the rejoicing). On this 
Sabbath the weekly portion of the law is read in the house of 
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the groom's father. When the afternoon service is completed, 
the groom’s relatives walk in procession from house to house 
and invite the guests to take part in the week of rejoicing. On 
the termination of the Sabbath, the men have a great feast in 
the house of the groom’s father and sing wedding songs. The 
father of the groom bestows gifts upon the honored guests. On 
Sunday evening the women arrange their feast in the house of 
the bride’s mother and they, too, indulge in much singing and 
music. On Monday evening one of the groom's relatives invites 
the men to a feast prepared in his house, and they again in- 
dulge in hymn singing and praises. In the center of the party 
sit the men, who sing, verse by verse, the account of Rebekah’s 
marriage to Isaac (Gen. 24), each man taking a turn, with the 
bridegroom completing the reading. The evening of the third 
day is called “the red night,” the night of the rejoicing of the 
bride. She is clothed in red garments symbolizing the purity of 
her virginity. The women prepare a splendid feast for her, the 
high point of which is the dance of the bridegroom's mother 
holding a parcel decorated with flowers containing the gar- 
ments of the groom. The wedding takes place on the fourth 
day when the luminaries, symbolized by the bridegroom and 
bride, were created. During the day the bridegroom takes a 
piece of parchment to one of the scholars among the priests 
and asks him to write the marriage contract (ketubbah). He 
also rewards him for his trouble. In the evening the men as- 
semble in the house of the groom, where they partake of the 
marriage feast. Afterward the groom's father invites the high 
priest to the place of rejoicing where the marriage is to take 
place. The high priest, the bridegroom, and the guests await 
the coming of the bride. She is accompanied by her relatives, 
who sing the Song of the Red Sea (the song of the prophetess 
Miriam) to the music of tambourines and with dancing. On 
the bride’s arrival the priests break out in poetic song and mar- 
riage psalms. When the singing is finished, the groom rises, 
hands the marriage contract to the high priest, and kisses his 
right hand. The priest reads it slowly, and then details the 
virtues and rank of the families of the bridegroom and bride 
and the conditions upon which their marriage is taking place. 
When the reading ends the contract is handed to the bride’s 
representative, her father, uncle, or guardian, for safekeeping. 
The groom kisses the hands of the high priest, gives him his 
fee and receives a wedding gift from him. The groom then 
turns to the bride, lifts the veil from her head, kisses her, and 
places a ring upon the finger of her right or left hand (a new 
custom). Sometimes they strengthen the bond by both drink- 
ing wine from the same cup (there is no canopy or breaking 
of a glass). During the following Sabbath prayers, songs sig- 
nifying the joy of marriage are added. These are sung by the 
priest except when the groom is of a priestly family, in which 
case a lay Samaritan sings them. The groom reads the weekly 
portion of the law. The meal that takes place after the reading 
of the portion concludes the week of marriage. 


INTERMARRIAGE. Samaritan halakhah permits intermar- 
riage with the Jewish community on authorization by the 
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high priest, after he is convinced that the convert will be fit 
to bear the brunt of observing Samaritan tradition. The atti- 
tude of the Samaritans toward Jews is expressed as: the Jews 
are children of the Jewish people who have deviated from 
the right path but will return to it “on the day of vengeance 
and recompense.” A Samaritan may marry a Jewess only if 
she declares herself ready to observe Samaritan tradition. In 
such cases the Jewess lives in the bridegroom’s house for at 
least six months and learns the customs of the community. 
The high priest tests her knowledge of what is required of 
her and only then gives his authorization. A Samaritan girl 
can be married to a Jew only if he declares his willingness 
to become a Samaritan. 

Such marriages, which Samaritans regard as a sign of a 
renewed tie between the two sectors of Israel - the Samari- 
tan and the Jewish - are recognized by the Ministry of the 
Interior, and the marriage certificates are official forms of the 
ministry, which recognizes the high priest's right to register 
the marriage. Up to 1970 six such cases had occurred, and in 
each case Samaritan men married Jewesses. The first case took 
place in 1923 and the last in 1969, despite the opposition in all 
cases of the Jewish chief rabbinate, which is not recognized 
by the Samaritan high priesthood. 


DIVORCE. Divorce is very rare in the Samaritan community. 
In the 20" century, up to 1970, only three cases had taken 
place, the last being in 1962. Divorce releases from betrothal 
or marriage. Three causes are recognized by Samaritan hala- 
khah: 

(1) abominable practices committed by either party, or 
by both together; 

(2) quarreling that makes the life of either party un- 
bearable; 

(3) immorality, i.e, rumors or proofs that either party 
maintains extramarital relations. In each case the cause must 
be confirmed by two or three witnesses. The high priest im- 
poses upon the applicants a period for appeasement of at least 
a year, and when all efforts have failed, the man and woman go 
to the house of the high priest together with a limited number 
of their relatives. The high priest reads the bill of divorce in 
the hearing of the couple, tears the marriage contract, and re- 
moves the rings from their fingers. The divorced woman may 
not remarry her husband if either she or he marries another 
after the divorce. The guilty party must pay damages, as fixed 
by the high priest. 


MOURNING. Samaritans bury their dead in their cemetery on 
Mount Gerizim. They place the corpse in a coffin with its head 
pointing in the direction opposite to the peak of Mt. Gerizim 
in order that his face should be toward the mountain. After 
the death, they read the Pentateuch all night long. On next 
morning they wash the corpse. Anyone touching it becomes 
unclean and is obliged to bathe. They place the body in the cof- 
fin and carry it to the cemetery. The high priest eulogizes the 
person but does not make himself ritually unclean by touch- 
ing the body (Lev. 21:10-15). When the party returns from 
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the burial, a family unrelated to the dead invites those who 
were at the funeral to a meal of comfort. Samaritans mourn 
their dead seven days, as did Joseph his father. They do not 
stay indoors seven days as do Jews, but satisfy themselves by 
visiting the grave and delivering memorial addresses every 
morning and evening. On the seventh day the mourning is 
over. At the end of 30 days the relatives of the dead invite the 
Samaritans to a memorial meal, and this officially concludes 
the mourning ceremonies. They display no external signs of 
mourning for the dead (Deut. 14:1), they tear no garment nor 
do they place earth upon the head. On the Sabbath the whole 
of the Pentateuch is read in the home of the relatives of the 
dead. This is repeated daily in order to purify the soul of the 
deceased. For a year after the death, no festivity takes place 
in the house of the deceased. At the recital of the piyyutim of 
the festivals, special stanzas are said in his memory. On each 
festival, when the prayers are finished, the high priest recites 
*Kaddish for the exaltation of souls of all “the community of 
Israel who prostrate themselves before the holiest of moun- 


tains, Mt. Gerizim”’ : 
[Benyamim Tsedaka] 


SAMARITAN CHRONOLOGY 


No extant Samaritan work explains the Samaritan chronology, 
and the facts relating to this topic must therefore be gleaned 
from their writings. 


The Samaritan Calendar 

Based on a lunisolar system, the Samaritan calendar year (lu- 
nar year) has 354 days, divided into 12 months of 29 or 30 days 
each. The first day of the month is fixed by the conjunction 
(zimmut or kibbuz) of the moon with the sun (not by the ap- 
pearance of the new moon). If the conjunction occurs at night 
or in the morning, not later than six hours before noon, that 
day is considered the first of the new month, which has 30 
days; if it occurs later, the first of the new month is counted 
from the following and the month has 29 days. The civil year 
and the counting of the shemittot begin in the seventh month, 
Tishri; the religious year begins in Nisan (in their present- 
day calendars and in their astronomical tables the Samaritans 
count the shemittot from Nisan). In accordance with the Pen- 
tateuch, the months had no special names, but were counted 
as the first, the second, etc., starting with the month of Aviv 
(Ex. 12:2; Deut 16:1). This system is still practiced. In their his- 
torical and halakhic writings, however, one also encounters 
the later, non-pentateuchal names of Nisan, etc. 

In the Pentateuch, Nisan is called “the month of Aviv” 
(Deut. 16:1), which is explained as the “month of ears of corn,” 
when the barleycorn begins to ripen. This description means 
that Nisan must always occur in the same season, which is 
impossible in a strict lunar year. Therefore, the Samaritans 
(like the Jews) had to bind their lunar year to a solar year and 
thus arrived at a lunisolar year. This solar year is a mixture of 
the Persian and the older Julian (or Syrian) year, as evident 
from the Samaritans’ astronomical tables. It has 365% days. 
In order to keep the lunar months in the solar seasons, it was 
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necessary to intercalate one month in each second or third 
year, seven times in the 19-year moon cycle. In contradistinc- 
tion to the Jewish calendar, the Samaritan leap years are not 
bound to a fixed year in this cycle but are decided upon ac- 
cording to need. The intercalated month comes before Nisan. 
The Samaritan rule for intercalating is as follows: they calcu- 
late whether the conjunction of the first month will occur be- 
fore or after the 12" of Adar (one of the Syrian solar months; 
March of the Julian calendar). In the latter case, the day of the 
conjunction is fixed as the first of Nisan; if it occurred on or 
before the 12" of Adar, the month is intercalated and the new 
year is a leap year. 

The religious duty of intercalation is alluded to in the po- 
ems of the fourth-century Samaritan writers Amram Darah, 
and Markah: “...He [God] gave them feasts that do not shift 
and bound their names to the [celestial] lights” (Darah, Song 
16, Ben-Hayyim, 111. 2 p. 74). According to Samaritan tradi- 
tion, the calendar was always based on calculation, not on ob- 
servation of the new moon. This system, much venerated by 
them, is called Heshban Kishtah (True Reckoning) or Mahshav 
Ayyamim (Reckoning of the Days). The oldest description of 
it is found in the *Abu-al-Hasan of Tyre’s compendium of law, 
al-Tabbakh (11 century), in which he explains why the Sa- 
maritan rite of fixing the first of each month according to the 
conjunction is the only way of arriving at the true beginning 
of the new month, as the conjunction signifies a real new oc- 
currence each month, whereas the new moon differs only in 
degree from its later phases during the month. 

A detailed account is given in the Tolidah (earliest part, 
12" century). The origin of this “True Reckoning” is there at- 
tributed to Adam, who received the system from God through 
the angels and from whom it was passed on to Shem, Eber, 
Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and finally Moses, who fixed the 
month of Nisan as the first month of spring and who taught 
the system to Phinehas, Aaron’s grandson. When the Israel- 
ites entered the Promised Land, Phinehas applied this reck- 
oning to the latitude of Mt. Gerizim. This passage explaining 
the principles of his system is written in Aramaic, showing 
that it was composed when this language was still used by Sa- 
maritan scholars, i.e., around the tenth century. The fixation 
of this date for the existence of the Samaritan calendar, more 
or less in its present form, can be corroborated by the exter- 
nal evidence of the tenth-century Karaite scholar Kirkisani, 
who polemized vehemently against the Samaritan system of 
fixing the first of the month by conjunction and reckoning, 
instead of by observation of the new moon. From Phinehas 
onward, the duty and privilege of fixing the calendar remained 
a heritage of the family of high priests. To this day, they issue 
the calendar twice a year (in the months of Av and Shevat). 
It is binding on the entire community, and each of its male 
members is obliged to buy a copy. The principles underlying 
its calculation are a secret of the family. 

At the end of the 16" century, when European scholars 
came in contact with the Samaritans, they were interested 
in learning the secret of the calendar, but their questions re- 
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mained unanswered. Finally, in 1831, S. de Sacy was able to 
obtain astronomical tables from Nablus and published a spec- 
imen, and in 1896 M. Heidenheim followed suit; however, nei- 
ther could explain the use of the table to compute the calen- 
dar. That was accomplished in 1939 by E. Robertson (in ByR1), 
whose work was supplemented by A.A. Akavyah in 1950 (in 
Melilah), who translated Robertson’s paper into Hebrew, an- 
notating it, and adding a short article of his own. Thanks to 
the efforts of all these scholars, it has become possible to un- 
derstand a great deal about the calculation of the Samaritan 
calendar. About 600 tables were composed by Murjan al-Danfi 
and his two sons, Muslim and Abdallah. They were calculated 
for 200 Muslim years (1101-1300 A.H. = 1689-1883 C.E.) and 
their copying was finished in 1712. 

The specimen published by Robertson comprises the 
tables relating to 1101 A.H. They bear the caption: “The year 
6128 [after Creation], 3328 [after the settlement of the Israel- 
ites in Canaan], the 21* in the [solar] cycle of 28 [years] and 
the 9‘ in the [lunar] cycle of 19 [years], excerpt for the He- 
brew [= Samaritan] solar year 1058 according to the era of 
Jezdegerd.” The inscription implies that the calculations are 
based on a solar year, which is counted according to the era 
of Jezdegerd, the last Persian king of the Sassanid dynasty, 
who lost his empire to the Arabs. The era, named after him, 
begins in 632 C.E., the year he ascended the throne. The Per- 
sian solar year differs from the older Julian one and was used 
by the Arabian scholars for their astronomical calculations, 
which reached greatest perfection in the eighth-ninth cen- 
turies. Together with the Arabic astronomical tables, the Sa- 
maritans adopted the counting of the solar years according to 
this era. They did not take over its exact system, however, but 
kept to the solar year of the older Julian calendar, which they 
had probably learned (like the Jews) from the Byzantines. This 
last fact allows the inference to be made that the Samaritan 
system of calculating the calendar was developed during the 
time of Byzantine rule and revised later by the advanced sys- 
tem of their Arab overlords. 

An interesting feature in the tables is the designation of 
the Samaritan lunar months by their Muslim names, in addi- 
tion to their old names, the first, second, etc; the two designa- 
tions are still applied in their present-day calendar. However, 
as the Muslim year, being strictly lunar, revolves through all 
the seasons, there are permanent changes in the coincidence 
of the Muslim with the original Samaritan names. 


Historical Chronology 

In the Pentateuch, which is also regarded by the Samaritans 
as a historical book for Samaritans, no fixed date era is given 
as the starting point from which years are counted succes- 
sively; instead, the time of a certain event is given in relation 
to one preceding or following it. Nonetheless, several eras are 
mentioned in the Samaritan chronicles and datings of their 
manuscripts. The main era, to which all the others are related, 
after the Creation of the World or from Adam, is based on 
the lifespan of each of the Patriarchs in the Pentateuch, from 
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Adam to the death of Moses, i.e., until the entry of the Israel- 
ites into Canaan. According to the Samaritan Pentateuch, this 
era extended for 2,794 years. The continuation of this calcula- 
tion is founded on the lists of Samaritan high priests in their 
chronicles, especially the Salsalah and Tolidah (see below, Sa- 
maritan Language and Literature), and several other eras are 
mentioned. The Table: Beginning of Eras in Six Samaritan 
Chronicles, shows the beginning of some of the more impor- 
tant eras in six Samaritan chronicles. 

The date of the entry into Canaan is identical in all six 
chronicles, except for a slight deviation of two years in the 
oldest, the Asatir. This conformity is a result of computa- 
tions based upon figures mentioned in the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch. From then on, one must rely on the other five Chron- 
icles - one begun in the 12" century c.£., two from the 14 
century, and two from the beginning of the 20" century. The 
date of the beginning of the divine disfavor is alike in all of 
them; it is reached by adding 260 years, the reign of six high 
priests, to the date of the entry into Canaan. The disappear- 
ance of the holy Tabernacle, which was the beginning of the 
divine disfavor, occurred one year before the death of Uzzi, 
the sixth high priest, when Eli b. Jafni usurped the functions 
of the high priest. The Tolidah and the chronicle from 1908 
(edited partly by J. Mac-Donald) postpone this event to the 
year of Uzzi’s death. There are wide discrepancies in dates 
given for the start of three of the last eras. One of the reasons 
for the differences is omissions or additions in the lists on 
which they are based. 

Some scholars surmise that all the numbers in the Sa- 
maritan chronicles are founded on the theological concept 
that the world, in its present state, was meant to exist for 
6,000 years — 3,000 years of divine favor (Rahutah) followed 
by 3,000 years of divine disfavor (Fanutah), after which the 
Messiah (Taheb) would appear, and return the holy Taber- 
nacle and bring redemption and peace to all the world. The 
date 3054 after creation fits approximately into that theory as 
marking the end of the period of the divine favor. From then 
to the appearance of Alexander the Great, about 1,000 years 
elapsed, i.e., one third of the period of divine disfavor. The date 
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4600 A.c. for *Baba Rabbah places the salvation he brought 
his people in the middle of this period of hardship and dis- 
tress. Another 500 years from then to the rise of Muhammad 
fix the end of the divine disfavor and the advent of the Taheb 
at around 1,000 years after Muhammad. 

Like their Muslim surroundings, the Samaritans began 
to reckon their dates according to the Muslim era, which they 
denoted as according to the Kingdom of Isma‘il, Isma‘iliyya 
(= of Ismail) or Hijriyya (= of the Flight). The use of this era 
became dominant and even more widespread than the appella- 
tion “after the Creation,” which kept its place in the chronicles 
but served to a lesser degree for dating documents. All dated 
Samaritan inscriptions mentioned in Sefer ha-Shomronim are 
dated by the Muslim era only. Even in the Samaritan calen- 
dar, issued twice a year by the high priest, the dating is by the 
Muhammadan year, sometimes synchronized to other sys- 
tems, in addition to the counting of the years of shemittah, 
probably the oldest Samaritan way of dating events by start- 
ing from a fixed point. 

In the Pentateuch (Lev. 25:8 ff.) the Children of Israel are 
ordered to count Sabbatical (shemittah) Years (every seventh 
year) and Jubilees (every 50" year) after their entry into Ca- 
naan. The Samaritan tradition understood this to mean that 
the first year of their entry into Canaan was a Sabbatical Year, 
as it was the seventh year after their arrival in Transjordan. The 
second redactor of the Tolidah states that he finished his work 
in the year 747 A.c., which was the fourth year of the fifth Sab- 
batical in the 61°t Jubilee since the entry of the Israelites into 
Canaan, the 5778" year a.H. and the 714" of Jezdegerd. Syn- 
chronization of several eras was widespread in Muslim writ- 
ings, its aim being to exclude dating errors by later copyists, 
after that the writer of the Tolidah proceeds to outline the Sa- 
maritan system of counting the Jubilees. The first is counted 50 
years, after which 49 are added for each following till the end 
of the fifth (= 246 years). This total is doubled to get the 10' 
Jubilee (= 492 years). He proceeds in this fashion to the 4o' 
Jubilee (= 1968 years). After that he skips to the 55" (= 2706 
years). From then on he adds only one or two at a time until 
he comes to the 65'» Jubilee (= 3196 years), which is more than 











Asatir c. Tolidah Samaritan Abu al-Fath Chronicle edited by Chronicle edited by 
11" century c.c. first part 544 Book of 756 A.H.; Adler-Seligs J. MacDonald 
AHA} Josua 1354 c.e. 1307 A.H.; 1326 A.H.; 
1149 c.c. 1362 c.e. 1900 c.e. 1908 c.e. 
Death of Moses; Entry into Canaan 2796* 2794 2794 2794 2794 2794 
Disappearance of Holy Tabernacle. 3055 3054 3054 3054 3055 
Beginning of Divine Disfavor; 
First Schism between Samaritans 
and Jews 
Alexander the Great, Era of Contracts 3930 4100 3944 3945 
Birth of Jesus 4350 c. 4321 4292 
Baba Rabbah 4600 c. 4600 4600 
Advent of Muhammad. Era of the Flight 5047 4921 4893 








* All the years in this table are counted After Creation of the World (A.C.). 
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four Jubilees after the time of the composition of that part of 
the Tolidah and ten years short of the year 6000 A.c., the time 
of the expected advent of the Taheb. 

The antiquity of the system of counting according to Ju- 
bilees is borne out by the apocryphal Book of Jubilees (second 
century B.C.E). It seems to have been used by the Samaritans 
throughout the ages, alongside younger and more convenient 
systems. Today they count only the Sabbatical Years, dispens- 
ing with the Jubilees. It remains, however, undecided whether 
this system or the Era of the Contracts was the oldest used by 
them. It is not known when the Samaritans started to count 
by their main era, i.e., after Creation, as their oldest extant 
manuscripts are from the 12" century. As example for its use 
at that time serves the colophon of one fragmentary manu- 
script of the Pentateuch: “[Written by]... son of Abraham son 
of Joseph Zarfataah in the year 5579 A.c., which is the year 
544 A.H.” Dating by this system was common throughout the 
Byzantine Empire, in Christian and Jewish circles alike, for 
documents, tombstones, and manuscripts from the seventh 
century C.E., and the same probably applies to the Samari- 
tans. The system is first known from fragments of a “Book of 
Kings,’ whose author was Demetrius (third century B.c.z.), 
a Hellenic Jew from Alexandria. Byzantine sources from the 
seventh century cite fragments of Christian, Syrian, and Al- 
exandrian chronologers from the third and fifth centuries C.E. 
who built their systems on the era “After the Creation of the 
World.’ In Jewish sources, the system is first mentioned in the 
fifth century c.£. (Av. Zar. 9b). The length of this era differs in 
Jewish, Samaritan, and Christian tradition, being the longest 
in the Christian (5492 or 5501 years until the beginning of the 
Common Era) and the shortest in the Jewish (3761 years), the 
Samaritans occupying a position in between. 

The colophon of the Samaritan chronicle completed 
in 1900 c.z. (ed. by Adler-Seligsohn) includes the era after 
Creation (6179 years), that from the Entry into Canaan (3385 
years), the Common Era (1900 years), the Muslim era (1317 
years), and mention of the Era of Diocletian (1616 years). 
The latter, also called Era of the Martyrs, was inaugurated 
in Alexandria in 284 c.£., the year Diocletian ascended the 
throne. Its importance lay in the introduction of the 19-year 
moon cycle, which enabled the Christian Church Fathers to 
calculate more exactly than by their former 8-year cycle the 
date of Easter, which must fall on a Sunday after the first full 
moon in the month of spring. The 19-year moon cycle is used 
by the Samaritans to the present, although it is not known 
when they began to employ it or when they first dated by the 
Diocletian era. 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
Language 
Throughout their history the Samaritans have used four lan- 
guages: Hebrew, Greek, Aramaic, and Arabic. Apart from 
the Pentateuch (see Samaritan *Pentateuch), Hebrew was re- 
tained as the language of liturgy, revived from the 14" cen- 
tury on. This later Hebrew was mixed with Aramaic words 
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and grammatical forms and developed under the influence 
of the Samaritan Arabic vernacular. Likewise, Hebrew trans- 
lations of Aramaic and Arabic works done by 19*- and 20'- 
century writers for European scholars, notably Moses Gaster, 
show clear Arabic influence in words, grammar, and syntax. 
A peculiarity of post-biblical Hebrew is the confusion of the 
gutturals. 

Only scanty literary fragments have survived from the 
Hellenistic era and they testify to the use of the Greek language 
among the Samaritans. They are all excerpts from Alexander 
Polyhistor, a Roman historian (c. 80-40 B.c.E.), which were 
transmitted by Eusebius in his Praeparatio Evangelica (third 
to fourth century c.£.; for further information see Montgom- 
ery, op. cit., pp. 283-6). Fragments of a Greek translation of 
the Samaritan Pentateuch have been found in Egypt. Origen 
refers in his Hexapla to a “Samareitikon,’ which is understood 
by most scholars to mean a Greek translation of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch. In 1953 a Greek archaeologist found a Samaritan 
synagogue inscription in Greek in Thessalonika which might 
belong to the fourth century c.z. (Kippenberg, p. 148). Samari- 
tan Aramaic, a dialect of Western Aramaic, has been preserved 
in compositions dating from the early Roman period to the 
ut century C.E. (see *Aramaic). Arabic has been used by the 
Samaritans as a spoken language for many centuries. It is not 
known exactly when Aramaic fell into disuse, but it seems to 
have died out as a written language in about the 11 century, 
and most of the non-Hebrew writings from that time on are 
in Middle Arabic. 

Many manuscripts in Western libraries and in the Sa- 
maritan community set out a text in three parallel columns: 
Hebrew, Aramaic, and Arabic. These include the Pentateuch, 
Memar Markah, and some later exegetical works. There is also 
a glossary to the Pentateuch called Ha-Meliz, meaning “dic- 
tionary,’ which sets out in parallel columns the Aramaic and 
Arabic equivalents of the Hebrew words of the Pentateuch. It 
was edited for the first time by Z. Ben-Hayyim (1, 11 no. x1). 
Ben-Hayyim showed that it was composed in two stages, the 
first part being the Hebrew-Aramaic from the 10" to the 11% 
centuries. Later, when Aramaic began to fall into disuse, an- 
other author added the Arabic column, very often translating 
not the Hebrew word but its Aramaic translation, which he no 
longer understood properly. This part was added to between 
the second half of the 11" to the 14 century. The only extant 
manuscript was copied in 1476. This glossary is today the most 
important source for knowledge of Samaritan Aramaic. 


Literature 

Extant Samaritan literature is relatively rare. The earliest work 
is the Pentateuch, which is the center of Samaritan life. To this 
day, the Samaritans jealously guard their most precious scroll, 
known as the Abisha Scroll, which they believe to be the actual 
copy of the Pentateuch made by Abisha, grandson of Eleazar, 
in the 13" year of the settlement of the Israelites in Canaan. 
All scholars agree that it belongs to a later period, but there is 
no agreement as to the exact time, and opinions vary between 
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the first (M. Gaster) and the 14" century c.£. (P. Kahle). Perez 
Castro reached the conclusion that the scroll consists of one 
older part, which belongs to the 12" or 13" century c.E., and 
of more recent additions from the 14 century. *Abu al-Fath 
ends his account on Sefer Avisha with the encouraging mes- 
sage that after having been lost it had reappeared in his days, 
“this being a sign of the approaching return of the Divine Fa- 
vor” (p. 35). Next in order comes the Targum written in the 
Aramaic type similar to that of the Defter and Memar Markah 
(see *Markah). It is a fairly literal translation, but manuscripts 
exist with interpretive additions. The presence of a number 
of Greek words suggests a date between the first and fourth 
centuries C.E., as Greek was probably still in use as a literary 
medium alongside Aramaic during the early part of that pe- 
riod in Samaria. Apart from some fragments, the oldest man- 
uscript is the Barberini Triglot of 1226 c.z. 

The Defter (Gr. diphtera, book) constitutes the oldest 
part of the liturgy and was probably composed in the fourth 
century c.E. (for the text, see A.E. Cowley, 1, pp. 1-92; Z. Ben- 
Hayyim, 111, 2, pp. 41-274). Additions were made in later times 
in Aramaic and Hebrew. This part of the liturgy contains 
some early hymns (e.g., the Hymn of the Angels, the Hymn of 
Joshua), and these, together with the hymns of Amram Darah, 
Markah, and Nanah, the son of Markah, may be described as 
the basic prayer book of the Samaritan community. The Me- 
mar Markah is of prime importance for the study of Samaritan 
Aramaic and for the history of Samaritan concepts. 


LITURGISTS. Liturgists of a later period who still wrote in Ar- 
amaic were Taviya ben Darta of the 10-11" century c.E., Abu 
al-Hasan al-Suri of the 11'” century, al-Dustan before the 13” 
century, and Av Gillugah of the 12" century. Aaron b. Manir 
of Damascus from the 13* to 14» centuries, and Mattanah 
Hamazri from the Samaritan community in Egypt, wrote in 
Hebrew, like the high priest of Shechem, Phinehas b. Yusuf, 
the reviver of the Samaritan piyyut in Hebrew (1308-1367 C.E.), 
and his sons Eleazar and Avisha. Phinehas himself and his son 
Eleazar occasionally still used Aramaic in attempting to write 
“verses of Markah,’ i.e., to imitate the style of “the Samaritan 
Poet.” Avisha, who received the epithet baal ha-mémar (i.e., 
“the writer”) and, after Markah, perhaps the most famous 
and beloved liturgist in the Samaritan community, wrote in 
the Samaritan Hebrew that began to emerge by then and con- 
sisted of a mixture of classical Hebrew and Aramaic forms 
and words. He was a very prolific writer and his poems were 
included to a large extent in the Samaritan liturgy. Another 
famous liturgist was the scholar Ibrahim b. Ya‘qib al-Ayya of 
the 18 century. In the 19 century the outstanding Samari- 
tan scholar Phinehas b. Isaac (d. 1898), who was surnamed 
Fard Zavnéh (“unique in his time”), composed liturgical po- 
ems of great beauty. 


CHRONICLES. A number of chronicles are extant. 

(1) The earliest is the Asdtir (see *al-Asatir), a midrashic 
work written in late Aramaic and probably composed in the 
tenth or 11 century C.£. 
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(2) Al-Tolidah (“genealogy”), written in Hebrew, except 
for one Aramaic section dealing with the meridian of Mt. Ger- 
izim, contains mainly genealogical lists from Adam to the en- 
try into Canaan, and from then on lists of the high priestly and 
other important Samaritan families, interspersed at places by 
short historical accounts. The chronicle begins with a descrip- 
tion of the Samaritan system in fixing their calendar, counting 
the Jubilees, etc. (see Historical Chronology). This work was 
composed by Jacob b. Ishmael, himself of high priestly ori- 
gin, in 1346 C.E. He testifies that he copies the main part from 
an earlier work written by his ancestor Eleazar b. Amram in 
1149 C.E. From then on it was added to by each generation. 

(3) The Samaritan Book of Joshua (in Arabic) recounts the 
history of the Samaritan people from the initiation of Joshua 
by Moses to the days of Baba Rabbah. It contains much leg- 
endary material, and the place of origin and name of its author 
are not mentioned. In the opening sentences the writer states 
that he translated his work from a Hebrew source, which has 
not yet been discovered. The Hebrew Book of Joshua, which 
M. Gaster claimed to have found, is actually only one part of 
another Samaritan chronicle, a late compilation composed 
in about 1900 by Jacob b. Hartin, as shown by P. Kahle, D. 
Yellin, and S. Yahuda. An Arabic Book of Joshua is enumer- 
ated by Abu al-Fath as one of the sources which he used for 
the composition of his Annals. The oldest manuscript (in the 
Leiden Library) consists of two parts: the first from 1362 C.E. 
(chs. 1-46); the second from 1513. The manuscript was sold 
to J. Scaliger in 1584 by the Samaritan community in Cairo 
(Juynboll, p. 340). 

(4) The Annals (Kitab al-Ta’rikh) by Abu al-Fath were 
composed in Arabic in 1355 C.E. 

(5) Shalshalah (“chain”) is a genealogy of high priests 
ascribed to Eleazar b. Phinehas of the 14» century c.E. and 
added to up to Jacob b. Hardin (198-20 century C.£.). 

(6) The New Chronicle or Chronicle Adler (one of the edi- 
tors) was written in Samaritan Hebrew by Av-Sakhva b. Asad 
ha-Danfi. It relates from Adam to 1900 C.E., the year of its 
composition, uses the earlier chronicles, and shows acquain- 
tance with historical books of the Bible. 

(7) Another New Chronicle in Samaritan Hebrew was 
written by Taviah b. Phinehas in 1908 (see review to MacDon- 
ald’s edition of Chronicle 11 by Z. Ben-Hayyim in Leshonenu, 
30 (1971), 293-302). M. Gaster refers to this chronicle in The 
Samaritans (p. 157), saying that it was first ascribed to Taviah 
and then to Phinehas. The writer used the earlier Samaritan 
chronicles, mainly the Annals of Abu al-Fath and great parts 
of the historical books of the Bible. The chronicle ends with 
the narration of the events in the writer’s own time. 


HALAKHIC LITERATURE. Several halakhic works have sur- 
vived, all in Middle Arabic: 

(1) Al-Kafi (“the [all] sufficient”) composed by Yusuf al- 
‘Askari in 1042 C.E. 

(2) Kitab al-Tabbakh of the same period by ‘Abu al-Hasan 
of Tyre. Abu al-Hasan is also said to be the translator of the 
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Samaritan Pentateuch into Arabic. His translation, however, 
fell into disuse, because of the many interpolations, which had 
crept into it from the Rabbanite Arabic translation of Saadiah. 
It was revised in the 13"" century by the Samaritan scholar Aba 
Sa‘id (B.H. I, pp. XXXiV, Xxxv). 

(3) Masa’il al-Khilaf (the differences between the Samari- 
tan and Jewish communities, Rabbanites and Karaites alike) 
of the 12 century by Munaijja b. Sadaqa, the physician of Da- 
mascus. He is also said to be the author of a treatise on forbid- 
den degrees of marriage, Sefer ha-Ervah; others ascribe this 
treatise to a certain Baraka of Shechem from the 14" century. 
The John Rylands Library contains a bilingual manuscript in 
Arabic and modern Samaritan Hebrew, translated and copied 
in 1930 by Avisha b. Phinehas from an old Arabic manuscript 
owned by his father (no. 250). Munajja polemicized against the 
Jewish scholar Saadiah and the Karaite al-Kirkisani. 

(4) Kitab al-Mirath or Sefer ha-Yerushot (“The Book of 
Inheritance”) is ascribed to Ibrahim b. Ishaq b. Mariath, sur- 
named “The Sun of the Learned” (Shams al-Hukama’) phy- 
sician to Salih al-Din, who lived in Damascus (or Baalbek?) 
in the 12" century. 

(5) Kitab al-Far@id (“Book of Laws”), composed by Abu 
al-Faraj Nafis al-Din-al-Kathar of the 13" or 14 century, is 
an important halakhic work. In this compendium of religious 
usage, the author mentions 613 commandments divided into 
365 prohibitions (like the days of the year) and 248 orders 
(like the parts of the human body). The 613 commandments 
are referred to earlier in Kitab al-Kafi, but without such divi- 
sion or enumeration. 

(6) Shirat ha-Mitzvot, a long poem by the 13"*-14"-cen- 
tury liturgical poet Aaron b. Manir of Damascus, enumerates 
the 613 commandments in accordance with the above-men- 
tioned division. His system shows striking resemblance to 
that of Maimonides. 

(7) The Hillak or Khilaf al-Irshad (“Differences in Teach- 
ing”), a late Samaritan halakhic work, is ascribed by the sons 
of Phinehas b. Isaac ha-Kohen and of Jacob b. Hardin to their 
fathers, respectively. It is divided into ten chapters and con- 
tains differences between Jews and Samaritans, based on read- 
ings in the Pentateuch. It ends with a section on death, divine 
punishment, and resurrection. The first chapter contains a 
brief sketch on Samaritan history, and Samaritan communi- 
ties such as Aleppo, Damascus, Cairo, and Gaza are mentioned 
as places where Samaritans continue to live, although these 
communities disappeared long ago. This shows that the book 
was compiled from old materials. 

None of these works presents a systematic codification 
of Samaritan oral law; the nearest to attain this aim is Kitab 
al-Far@id. All contain polemics against Karaite and Rabbanite 
Jews, and even against certain Muslim philosophical teachings 
and Christian beliefs (e.g., in Kitab al-Tabbakh). Vast sections 
are commentaries to passages of the Pentateuch. 


PENTATEUCH COMMENTARIES. Like the halakhic writings, 
the Samaritan commentaries to the Pentateuch, still extant, 
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are all from the Arabic period and are written in Middle Ar- 
abic. Apart from lexicographical and grammatical material 
contained in them, they show familiarity with medieval phi- 
losophy, astrology, astronomy, and even medicine, as famous 
Samaritan physicians were among the commentators. The 
influence of Karaite or Rabbanite writings is discernible in 
some commentaries. 

(1) A commentary on Genesis 1-28:10 by an unknown 
author (composed in 1053 C.E.), a specimen of which has 
been published by Neubauer, is of Karaite provenance. It was 
adapted to the Samaritan pentateuchal text in an external and 
very perfunctory manner prior to the year 1348, when the 
single extant manuscript was copied (Loewenstamm, Perush 
Kara’ al ha-Torah bi-Levush Shomroni). 

(2) Sadaga b. Munajja al-Hakim (d. 1223 in Haran), phy- 
sician to Malik al-Ashraf, composed a philosophical treatise 
Kitab al- Tawhid (“Book of [God’s] Oneness”), in which he ad- 
duces proofs for the absolute oneness of God from verses of 
the Pentateuch. A commentary to Genesis is ascribed to him 
(M. Steinschneider, ALJ, 331). 

(3) Abu al-Faraj Nafis al-Din (author of Kitab al-Faraid) 
wrote a commentary on Leviticus 26 called Sharh (“interpre- 
tation”) “im be-Hukkotai: In it he cites from a lost Aramaic 
commentary of al-Dustan, well known as a liturgical poet in 
the Aramaic language. 

(4) Several treatises are ascribed to Ghazzal or Tabiah 
b. alDoweik of the 13**-14" century: (a) the Story of Balaam, 
(b) the Affirmation of the Second Kingdom (Rylands’ Cata- 
logue, p. 110, Cod. vir), and (c) an unfinished commentary 
to Exodus. 

(5) Ibrahim al-Kabasi, noted scholar and liturgist of Da- 
mascus (16'" century), wrote a book Sair al-Qalb (“Conducts 
of the Heart”), wherein he expounds the need to conduct a 
life in accordance with divine teachings. He, too, enumerates 
613 commandments. His system, like that of Aaron b. Manir, 
shows striking resemblance to that of Maimonides. His second 
book, a commentary to Deuteronomy 32:3, 4 called “Sharh Ef- 
shem” or “al-Fatiha,’ deals with the power of the divine name. 
Deuteronomy 32:3, 4, like the first Sura of the Koran, became 
the basic verses in the Samaritan prayers. This book is of spe- 
cial interest as it shows influence of esoteric teachings. 

(6) An important midrashic work from 1537 c.£., Molad 
Moshe, a panegyric to Moses, was composed in Arabic by 
Yishmael Haramhi (Ismail al-Rumyhi) of Damascus, a disci- 
ple of Ibrahim al-Kabasi, who honored him by writing the in- 
troduction to his pupil’s work (edited by S.J. Miller, New York, 
1949, together with a Samaritan Hebrew version by Phinehas 
b. Isaac ha-Kohen). 

(7) the most comprehensive commentary to Genesis, 
Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers was composed in the 18 
century. Begun by Meshalma or Muslim b. Murjan, of the 
Danafite family, renowned for its scholars and scribes, it was 
continued and partly rewritten by his nephew and disciple 
Ibrahim b. Ya‘qib al-‘Ayya from Genesis 46:28 to the end. 
Ibrahim al-‘Ayya, commentator, liturgist, grammarian, chro- 
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known. These phenomena are explained by the existence of 
365 windows in the firmament — 182 in the east, where the sun 
rises; and 182 in the west, where it sets; and one in the center 
of the firmament, the place of its first entrance at the time of 
the Creation (TJ, RH 2:5, 58a; Ex. R. 15:22). The distance tra- 
versed in 30 days by the sun, is traversed by the moon in two 
and one-half days. The sun is called the “Greater Light” and 
the moon, the “Lesser Light” because the solar year is longer 
than the lunar year by 11 days (Ex. R. ibid.). As for the courses 
of the planets, it is said (Gen. R. 10:4) “there is a planet that 
finishes its cycle in 12 years — that is Jupiter; and there is a 
planet which finishes its cycle in 30 years — that is Saturn; 
except for Venus and Mars that do not finish their cycles for 
480 years.” The figures given for Jupiter and Saturn are cor- 
rect, according to the geocentric system of the motion of the 
planets, but the figures relating to Venus and Mars were wholly 
inaccurate and they seem to have been regarded as doubtful 
in quite early times. 

A concept of the solar motions is found in the baraita 
(Ber. 59b), which is explained by a great cycle of 28 years, at 
the end of which the sun returns to its original position rel- 
ative to the stars and planets. The aggadah even accurately 
works out the time of the start of both the solar and lunar cy- 
cles (Targ. Jon., Gen. 1:16). The great cycle of the moon is also 
mentioned, being 21 years (Pd-RE 7); there is also a possible 
hint of a cycle of 19 years (Targ. Jon., Gen. 1:14). This length 
of time is the basis for calendar calculation, having been fixed 
at a much later period, and it remains valid up to the present 
day. The monthly changes in the shape of the moon are also 
well described (Ex. R. 15:26), and it is clear that various writers 
on this problem were not too far from the truth. 


THE FOUR SEASONS. (Tekufot). The change of season and 
the comparison of day and night are fairly well described: 
“there are four seasons of the year, from the Nisan season to 
the Tammuz season the day borrows from the night, and from 
the Tammuz season to the Tishri season the day repays the 
night; from the Tishri season to the Tevet season the night 
borrows from the day, and from the Tevet season to the Nisan 
season the night repays the day; during the Nisan season and 
Tishri season, neither one owes anything to the other” (Mid. 
Ps. 19:3). Samuel gives reasonably accurate figures regarding 
the periods between the seasons (Er. 56a), but when he dis- 
cusses the fixing of the dates of the seasons, he allows imagi- 
nary bases to be included. 


THE PLANETS, THE ZODIAC, STARS, AND COMETS. ‘The 
names of the planets - Saturn, Jupiter, the Sun, Mars, Venus 
(or Kokhevet), Mercury (or Kokhav Hammah), and the Moon - 
are referred to collectively in an acrostic as 9”D3n 1”. The 
12 signs of the Zodiac and their relation to the months of the 
year are Aries (Nisan), Taurus (Iyyar), Gemini (Sivan), Can- 
cer (Tammuz), Leo (Av), Virgo (Elul), Libra (Tishri), Scor- 
pio (Marheshvan), Sagittarius (Kislev), Capricorn (Tevet), 
Aquarius (Shevat), and Pisces (Adar). From the astrological 
viewpoint, the 12 signs of the Zodiac have different influences 
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on the “four winds of heaven,’ and sometimes there is a sym- 
bolic connection with the 12 tribes of Israel (Yal., Ex. 418; Yal., 
1 Kings 185). In addition to the stars mentioned in the Bible, 
there is also a reference to the Milky Way (Ber. 58b). The me- 
teors mentioned in the Mishnah (Ber. 9:2) are comets (Ber. 
58b), and Samuel admitted that he did not know their nature. 
The “Baraita of Samuel,’ which was traditionally written by 
the amora Samuel, is ascribed by some to the ninth century 
(see below). 


Astronomy in the Middle Ages 

The principal contributions of medieval Jewry to astronomy 
were the calculation of the Hebrew *calendar; the transla- 
tion of Arabic works and the diffusion of knowledge from 
the Arabic world; and the compilation of astronomical ta- 
bles for scientific and navigational purposes. *Ptolemy, the 
Alexandrian astronomer of the second century C.£., com- 
piled the Almagest (Syntaxis Mathematica), a long work in 13 
books systematizing the structure of the universe and Greek 
astronomy. The Almagest dominated astronomical and astro- 
logical thought for 14 centuries, becoming the authority on 
astronomy and the major source for astronomical commen- 
taries and translations in the medieval period. The Jews were 
of major importance to scholastic Europe and the beginning 
of the Renaissance, in that they provided a link between the 
Arabic translations, commentaries, and compilations of the 
Almagest and the Christian astronomers, mostly by means of 
their own translations and commentaries in Hebrew or Latin. 
One of the first Hebrew translations of the Arabic version of 
the Almagest was made by Jacob *Anatoli between the years 
1231 and 1235 as Hibbur ha-Gadol ha-Nikra al-Magesti. Anatoli 
also translated *Averroes summary of the Almagest under the 
title Kizzur al-Magesti, and Kitab fial-Harakat al-Samdawiyya 
(“The Book on the Heavenly Movements”) by the ninth-cen- 
tury Arabic astronomer al-Farghani (Alfraganus) under the 
title Yesodot ha-Tekhunah. The compendium of Ptolemy’s 
Almagest in Arabic by Ibn Aflah ha-Ishbili (the 12"'-century 
Spanish astronomer), known also as Abu- Muhammad Jabir 
ibn Aflah, is mentioned by *Maimonides in the Guide of the 
Perplexed (2:9). Ibn Aflah’s book (Kitab al-Hay’d, “The Book of 
Astronomy”) is important for its critical appraisal of the Ptol- 
emaic system of the universe, and was translated into Hebrew 
in two versions: one by Moses ibn *Tibbon (the 13'-century 
French physician and translator in 1274), and another, appar- 
ently, by Jacob b. Machir ibn *Tibbon (Don Profiat), which was 
abridged by Samuel b. Judah of Marseilles (the 14'*-century 
French physician) in 1335. Moses ibn Tibbon also translated 
Eisagogé eis ta Phainomena (“Introduction to Celestial Phe- 
nomena’) of the first-century B.c.E. Greek philosopher, Gem- 
inus, under the title of Hokhmat ha-Kokhavim or Hokhmat 
Tekhunah ha-Kazar or Sefer ha-Hokhmah ha-Kaddurit, in 
1246 at Naples. He also translated Kitab al-Haya (“The Book 
on Astronomy”) by the Arab astronomer al-Bitriji of Seville 
(d. 1185) under the title Maamar bi-Tekhunah in 1259. The lat- 
ter work had a great influence on Jewish scholars up to the 16% 
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nologer, and scribe, was one of the most famous Samaritan 
scholars. He took part in the correspondence between Samar- 
itans and European scholars. Parts of his commentary have 
been edited as doctoral dissertations. 

(8) At about the same time (1753/54), Ghazzal ibn Abu 
al-Sarur al-Ghazi composed an aggadic commentary called 
Kashifal-Ghayahib or Megalleh Temirin (“Revealer of Hid- 
den Things”). 


GRAMMATICAL works. Although the Samaritan Pentateuch 
is not bound by a masorah, like that of the Jews, there is a fixed 
pronunciation of the Torah, which is transmitted very care- 
fully by oral teaching from generation to generation. An extant 
work from the end of the 10'-11"" century by the poet Taviya 
ibn Dartah called “A Canon on the Rules of Reading” deals 
with the accents used in reading the text of the Pentateuch. The 
treatise was composed in Arabic, but the Aramaic names of 
the accents and the Aramaic verse at its close testify to the an- 
tiquity of the sources from which it was gleaned. Dealing with 
the same topic is the “Treatise Concerning the Reading” by 
Ibrahim al-‘Ayya, who wrote several other grammatical trea- 
tises, one about the vowel signs, another concerning the ar- 
ticulation of the 22 letters of the Hebrew-Samaritan alphabet, 
and a third on “Words Similar in Pronunciation.” The works 
of Ibn Dartah and of al-‘Ayya were edited for the first time by 
Z. Ben-Hayyim in Ivrit ve-Aramit Nosah Shomron (1, 11), to- 
gether with other Samaritan grammatical and lexicographical 
writings. Here it may suffice to refer to the earliest Samaritan 
grammar (Sect. 1), Kitab al Tawti‘a (“Book of Introduction’) 
by the physician Abu Ishaq b. Ibrahim b. Faraj. b. Martth 
of Damascus (or Baalbek?) from the 12» century (supposed 
composer of Kitab al-Mirath). Abu Ishaq does not mention 
any predecessor, and his work is in accordance with that of 
Jewish and Arabic grammarians of his time. Like them he ac- 
cepts the assumption of the three-radical stem of the word (in 
contradistinction to that adduced in the commentary of the 
unknown author from 1053 and in the dictionary “Ha-Meliz)? 
On this basis, he succeeds in creating his own grammatical 
system of the Hebrew language according to the pronunciation 
typical of the Samaritan community. His treatise shows that, 
from his time until today, only a few minor changes occurred 
in this pronunciation. His work, however, seems not to have 
been very popular in the Samaritan community, as shown by 
the single extant manuscript and by a later abridgment called 
Mukhtasar al-Tawti‘ a by Eleazar b. Phinehas b. Joseph, high 
priest of the Samaritan community from 1363 to 1387. This 
work seems to have enjoyed great popularity, as shown by the 
many extant manuscripts and the number of different names 
given to it (Ben-Hayyim 1, Sect. 111). 

Some minor grammatical treatises were written by Phine- 
has b. Isaac Ha-kohen (d. 1898): on the hifil perfect and imper- 
fect of hollow verbs (Ben-Hayyim 1, Sect. v1, a.b.g.). Phinehas 
stood in high esteem as scholar and liturgist and, in addi- 
tion to “Fard Zavnéh” (“Unique of his Time”), was surnamed 
Hashov Heshban Kishtah” (“Reckoner of the True Reckoning”) 
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because of his proficiency in Samaritan chronology and fix- 
ing of the calendar. He is said to have encouraged Av-Sakhva 
to compile his chronicle (ie., the New Chronicle), as the high 
priest Phinehas b. Yusuf of the 14" century asked Abu al-Fath 
to compose his Annals (B.H.1 pp. xlvii, xlviii). Another mod- 
ern chronicle is ascribed to him. Like many contemporaries, 
among them the high priest Jacob b. Hartin, he translated Sa- 
maritan manuscripts from Arabic into Samaritan Hebrew. 

Samaritan literature, only part of which has been dealt 
with here, is wholly centered around the Pentateuch and the 
religious life of the community. The liturgical, halakhic, mi- 
drashic, grammatical, lexicographical, philosophical, and 
chronological literature all developed with the same aim: to 
guide the community to understand the very meaning and 
intention of the divine book and to teach them to fulfill its 
commandments. Even the historical literature fits into this 
system, as it sets out to show that man’s welfare depends on 
his obedience to the laws of “The Book.” 


[Ayala Loewenstamm] 


IN ISLAM 


In the Koran, al-Samiri is a strange figure. He incited the 
people of Israel to make the Golden Calf and Aaron's warn- 
ings were of no avail. Al-Samiri succeeded by using sorcery 
and was punished by having to proclaim forever: la misasa 
(“touch me not!,” Sura 20:85-97). The name al-Samiri is dif- 
ficult to explain and usually is interpreted as an allusion to 
the Samaritans, who according to Muhammad bore some of 
the responsibility for calf worship in Samaria. Speyer, how- 
ever, believes that it alludes to the act of Zimri b. Salu, who 
was killed by Phinehas for his misconduct with a Midianite 
woman (Num. 25:1-15). This assumption appears to be forced 
and the tale of the Samiri remains a mystery. 

[Haim Zew Hirschberg] 


MUSICAL TRADITION 


The musical tradition of the Samaritans, which is closely 
linked to their linguistic tradition, is completely devoid of in- 
strumental music; in fact, the Samaritans do not even sound 
the shofar. Moreover, the Samaritans have no formal theoret- 
ical system of tones, meter, or rhythm. The two main styles 
of the Samaritan melos are the kal (“light”) and the kaved 
(“heavy”) style. The kal style is mainly syllabic. Its rhythm is 
linked to that of the text and its range is extremely limited. The 
center tone generally serves as the axis of the melody, with sec- 
onds on either side, and only occasional extensions to a third, 
fourth, and fifth. The kaved style is basically nonsyllabic and 
rich in embellishments. The melodic axis in this style consists 
of the center tone with the embellishments adjacent to it, but 
at times the melody projects over larger intervals such as the 
fifth, sixth, seventh, or even the octave, and then returns to 
its center. The manner of rendering Samaritan songs is chiefly 
characterized, in almost every melodic texture and promi- 
nently so in the kaved style, by strong vibrato, by glissando 
to the degree that it is difficult to fix the duration of the tone, 
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and especially by the za‘ak - the sforzato ejaculation, which 
is extremely loud and often precedes or succeeds the vibrato 
or appears on either side of the glissando. 

In the vibrating kaved style, the pronunciation of the text 
is often extended by filler-syllables, which stretch and support 
the melodic line. A word such as at may be transformed in the 
kaved cantillation to ‘a-ta-wa-nu-wa. An intermediate style 
called hazi kaved (“half-heavy”) is also recognized. The Samar- 
itan Bible cantillation is not based upon a system of *masoretic 
accents. The present usage is regulated by just four cadential 
formulas: the half-rakza and rakza which mark the hemistichs; 
the wagqfa at the end of the verse; and the nahwa, placed at 
the end of the gissa does the melodic impetus quicken and the 
melodic curve becomes more pronounced. There are distinct 
melodic schemes for cantillation on various occasions - for 
certain Sabbaths and feasts, readings by the priests, private 
study, etc. An old and obscure tradition utilizes a different 
system: the ten sidrei mikreta (pronounced sedari magrata), 
ie., “rules” or “principles of reading,” effected by signs placed 
after words or phrases. The signs seem to have had a combined 
exegetical-syntactical-musical function similar, in principle, to 
the Jewish accentual system and its cognates in the Near East 
(especially the Syriac). The signs and their Aramaic names are 
as follows (pronunciation bracketed): 

(‘enged or ‘néged).. 723 

(fasaq or ‘afsa’): POD 

(an’aa)° 173N 

(er kanu) / 13998 

(siy’yala) “< ToNw 

(za‘eiga). — F°yT 

(et'mau) <: INN 

(bau) <. 192 

za ‘if):= DYT 

(‘taru) |: 71n 

The signs are no longer used either in the Samaritan 
scrolls of the Law or the prayer books, and their precise mean- 
ing and application were apparently lost many centuries ago. 

The most interesting rendition of the piyyutim is the an- 
tiphonal performance which the Samaritans call “lower and 
upper” or “right and left.” The congregation divides itself into 
two groups on either side of the parokhet, and simultaneously 
recite different parts of the hymn, each with its own melody. 
A polyphony, which is extremely dissonant to the Western 
ear, is thus created, although the Samaritans execute it most 
naturally and each member of the congregation is habituated 
to his “half” of the performance. 

The Samaritans do not seem to possess any truly secu- 
lar songs. However, on special occasions, such as weddings 
and circumcisions, they sing piyyutim in an easy and metri- 
cal “light” style. 

On the periphery of the Samaritan tradition there are 
light songs, usually Arabic ditties with overtly secular themes, 
bearing the imprint of the Arab melos and poetical form. But 
for the Samaritans, a song such as Sir bina sihra nadimi is an 
allegorical song and not one merely of love and desire. 
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These elements, however, have become an integral part 
of the musical tradition of the Samaritan community. Some 
manuscripts of religious poems have headings which indi- 
cate, in Arabic, the melody or style in which the poems are 
to be sung. 

A feature often apparent in all genres of Samaritan sing- 
ing-songs, hymns, and prayers is the phenomenon designated 
by the musicological-historical term parallel organum: the 
rendition of one melody by a group of singers, adults and/ 
or children, in which each individual or subgroup proceeds 
on an independent tonal level, thus creating a polyphony of 
strictly parallel strands. The procedure is entirely unconscious 
and spontaneous, and the Samaritans themselves do not have 
a term for it (a very similar usage is also found among the 
Yemenite Jews and in a few other cultures in various parts of 
the world). 

The characteristics of Samaritan song (which has only 
begun to be subjected to a thorough musicological analysis) 
give it a peculiarity which is apparent at first hearing. All the 
elements - vibrato, glissando, za‘aq, the melodic curve itself, 
“right and left,” and organum - combine to make a strongly 
original style, which has no parallel either in the musical tradi- 
tions of the Jewish communities or those of any present Near 
Eastern culture. Samaritan music evinces the survival of ar- 
chaic elements whose import has yet to be explored. 


[Shlomo Hofman] 
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SAMARKAND, capital of Samarkand district, Uzbekistan. 
Jews are mentioned there from hearsay for the first time by 
*Benjamin of Tudela (12 century) as a large community. It 
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was apparently destroyed when the town was captured by Bab 
Mehmet Khan in 1598. The Jews later suffered from Muslim 
oppression. In 1843, at the request of the Jews, a special area 
was allocated to them for the construction of a Jewish quar- 
ter: they were led by a nasi, named Kulantur, approved by 
the emir of *Bukhara. The situation of the Jews improved af- 
ter the Russian conquest (1868), and in 1887 there were 3,792 
Jews in Samarkand, the overwhelming majority of them of 
the Bukharan community. 

Settlement of Ashkenazi Jews from *Russia began with 
the construction of the railroad to Samarkand in 1888; they 
played an important role in the commercial development of 
the city. In 1897 there were 4,307 Jews (c. 8% of the total popu- 
lation). Their number subsequently increased with Jewish im- 
migration from the emirate of Bukhara and from Russia. The 
Russian authorities were opposed to this immigration, and, in 
contrast to the local Jews, the “foreign” Jews (from Bukhara) 
and the Jews of European Russia were subjected to persecu- 
tions. In 1907 the Jewish population numbered 5,266. 

With the outbreak of the Revolution of 1917, the Zionist 
movement in Samarkand gained in strength and served as a 
factor unifying the various communities there. A communal 
center and Hebrew secondary school were established. Under 
the Soviet regime a Jewish-Bukharan branch of the Commu- 
nist Party was formed in Samarkand; for a number of years it 
carried on a struggle with the *Yevsektsiya over the right of 
the local Jews to maintain a Hebrew school. The Yevsektsiya 
took steps to oppose the national and religious traditions of 
the Jews. By 1933 15 of the synagogues in the Jewish quarter 
had been closed down. In 1935 “sovietization” of the Jew- 
ish Museum (founded in 1922) expurgated its national-reli- 
gious character and the evidence of the close ties existing be- 
tween the Jews of Samarkand and Erez Israel. The Jews of the 
Bukharan community numbered 7,740 in 1926, and 9,832 in 
1935 (8% of the total population); of those 8,898 lived in the 
Jewish quarter, whose name was changed in 1926 to “Eastern 
Quarter,” while 95% of the inhabitants were Jews. According 
to the census of January 1939 there were 7,593 Jews — 5.57% 
of the total. The Jewish school, whose language of instruc- 
tion was Tajiki (or Judeo-Tajiki; the language spoken by the 
Bukharan Jews), was attended by over 1,400 children. During 
World War 11 many Jewish refugees from the western part of 
the Soviet Union arrived in Samarkand. 


Contemporary Period 

In the late 1960s the Jewish population was estimated at 15,000 
(mainly Bukharan Jews), most of whom resided in the former 
Jewish quarter. There remained one synagogue in the old part 
of the city, where the Jewish quarter is located; it included a 
separate section for the Ashkenazi Jews. Samarkand retained 
a Jewish cemetery. In 1951 the rabbi Hakham Ezekiel was sen- 
tenced to 25 years imprisonment for “religious activity,’ but 
was released in 1957, having served six years. In March 1964 
the community was compelled by the authorities to protest 
against the sending of matzot from Israel and the baking of 
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matzot was carried on at home. Since Uzbekistan attained in- 
dependence in 1991 there has been a steady exodus of Jews to 
Israel and the West (mainly the United States), with around 
2,000 remaining in Samarkand in 2005. One of the city’s two 
synagogues is still in use, but often there is no minyan for 
Sabbath services. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z.L. Amitin-Shapiro, Ocherk: Sotsialisti- 
cheskogo stroitelstva sred: sredne-aziaskikh Yevreyev (Tashkent, 1933); 
I. Ben-Zvi, in: He-Avar, 1 (1953), 67-73; A. Ben Ami, Between Ham- 
mer and Sickle (1967), 191ff., 198 and passim. 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


SAMAU’AL BEN JUDAH IBN ‘ABBAS AL-MAGHRIBI, 
convert to Islam, mathematician, physician, and author of an 
anti-Jewish manual. He converted to Islam in 1163 and died 
ca. 1170. He left a polemical attack on the Jews and on Juda- 
ism, composed following his conversion, as well as an auto- 
biographical account of his conversion, besides other works 
on scientific, especially mathematical, subjects. The name 
“al-Maghribi” indicates a connection with the Islamic west, 
and he may have been born there, but he spent most of his 
life in the east, converting to Islam in the city of Maragha 
(now in Azerbaijan). The son of a well-known father (Judah 
b. ‘Abbas was a poet and a friend of *Judah Halevi), Samau’al 
refrained from converting for a long time out of respect for 
his father, but he eventually became a Muslim shortly before 
his father’s death. 

The reasons behind his conversion were of two kinds. The 
Prophet *Muhammad appeared to him in a dream, which he 
recounts in his work. However, while dreams are known quite 
often to lead to conversion, Samauial did not accept religious 
experience as a legitimate argument for conversion. Only ra- 
tional argument was acceptable to him. Thus, in his autobi- 
ography he describes his conversion as the product of a pro- 
cess of study and intellectual analysis which took place over 
a considerable period of time (an exchange of letters with an 
anonymous correspondent, published together with the au- 
tobiography, attempting to justify the conversion, wears the 
appearance of a literary construct). 

Samaual’s main surviving work is his Ifhdm al-Yahud (Si- 
lencing the Jews). In this work Samaw/al claims that the Bible is 
merely an invention by Ezra, that its transmission was unreli- 
able, and that it cannot be regarded as authentic divine revela- 
tion. Nonetheless, like many a polemicist before and after (e.g., 
*Abd al-Haqq al-Islami), Samaw/al is prepared to recognize 
the biblical text as authentic when it suits his case: he identi- 
fies several examples of biblical texts prophesying the advent 
of Muhammad (in particular Gen. 17:20 and Deut. 18:15-18) 
and uses gematria to show that Muhammad is referred to in 
the Bible (in the phrase bi-meod meod, Gen. 17:20, referring 
to the descendants of Ishmael, the sum of the numerical val- 
ues of the letters of the Hebrew words equals the sum of the 
values of the letters in the name “Muhammad”). Above all, 
though, Samaural claims that Judaism is to be rejected because 
the same arguments that can be made for Moses can also be 
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made for Jesus and Muhammad - either all are to be accepted 
or all are to be rejected. 

The argument of the equivalence of faiths might have 
led to atheism or to retention of Judaism, but Samau’al uses 
it to justify acceptance of Islam, on the ground that that faith 
includes all of the faiths that have preceded it. Acceptance of 
the faith of the majority thus has an intellectually respectable, 
as well as a socially pragmatic, aspect. 

Samaual’s conversion was one of several at the time: be- 
sides Samawial, we know also of the doctor and philosopher 
Abi al-Barakat Hibbat Allah, who converted at the end of his 
life, and of Isaac the son of Abraham b. Ezra. As all three were 
acquainted, there have been suggestions that Hibbat Allah may 
have acted to influence the other two to convert, or that all 
these converts were part of a circle of intellectuals with shared 
interests and paths to Islam, but Stroumsa argues persuasively 
that this supposition is unfounded and that the conversions 
were independent. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Perlmann (ed. and trans.), Samawal al- 
Maghribi, Ifham al-Yahid Silencing the Jews (= Proceedings of the 
American Academy for Jewish Research, vol. 32) (1964); F. Rosenthal, 
“Al-Asturlabi and as-Samaw’al on Scientific Progress,” in: Osiris, 9 
(1950), 555-64; H. Lazarus-Yafeh, Intertwined Worlds. Medieval Is- 
lam and Bible Criticism (1992), index; S. Stroumsa, “On Jewish Intel- 
lectuals Who Converted in the Early Middle Ages,” in: The Jews of 
Medieval Islam (1995), 179-97. 


[David J. Wasserstein (24 ed.)] 


SAMBARI, JOSEPH BEN ISAAC (known by the name 
Qataya), Egyptian chronicler, who lived in the 17 century, 
and was apparently a member of the Cairene, Musta'rib con- 
gregation (see *Mustaribs). Sambari wrote two Hebrew chron- 
icles: Divrei Hakhamim, a historical account from Adam to 
Rabbanan Savorai (see *Savora), that is not extant, and Divrei 
Yosef, which was completed on January 23, 1673 and is extant 
in five different manuscripts (= mss.). Two of the mss. contain 
most of the original written by Sambari, i-e., that of the Alli- 
ance Israélite Universelle library (Aru 41304), Paris, and that 
of the Bodleian (Neubauer Cat., No. 2410), Oxford. An anno- 
tated edition of the chronicle was published by Sh. Shtober on 
the basis of the corpus of the mss. (See Sefer Divrei Yosef [= 
spy], Jerusalem: the Ben-Zvi Institute, 1994.) Another book 
written by Sambari is the Porat Yosef, in which he deals ex- 
clusively with the topics of Massorah and biblical cantillation. 
This work is extant in a unique manuscript in the Alliance 
Israélite Universelle library (A1U H41A). 

There is no information about Sambari’s life in any of 
the sources, and what is known about him is found in Divrei 
Yosef: He was a pupil of R. Hananiah Barhun, the pupil of R. 
Abraham Iskandari, and may have been one of the latter’s 
young disciples in *Cairo. According to Sambari’s own testi- 
mony, Iskandari’s rich library aroused in him an intense cu- 
riosity in history, and later on he made extensive use of it in 
writing his works. In the 1660s he earned his livelihood as a 
clerk or a scribe working for Raphael Joseph, the minister of 
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finance (sarrafbashi) of the governor of Ottoman Egypt. Ow- 
ing to the close contacts of his patron with *Shabbetai Zevi, 
it is most likely that Sambari himself also became one of the 
adherents of that messianic movement. The collapse of Shab- 
bateanism after the apostasy of the false messiah had made 
Sambari disillusioned, and this was one of the main drives 
that brought about the accomplishment of the spy in 1673. 
Sambari began this historical work with the emergence of Is- 
lam, presenting the figure of *Muhammad, as seen through 
Jewish eyes. Henceforth he included the history of the Jewish 
people in the history of the Islamic nations. The full scope of 
the eastern Islamic dynasties from the earliest, the *Ummay- 
ads to the Ottomans, served him as backdrop to the Jewish 
historical materials. Sambari’s uniqueness lies in the fact that 
he successfully integrated these two histories, connecting 
them through the chain of cause and effect. His access to the 
Arabic material enabled him to enrich the Islamic chapters of 
his book with the essentials found in the Islamic biographical 
literature (Sira), in *Hadith traditions, and in Muslim historio- 
graphy. In dealing with the Muslim kingdoms he mainly relied 
on al-Magqrizi, Ibn Taghri-birdi, and Ibn Zunbul. 

The centrality of Egypt in the spy made Sambari enter 
into great detail in describing the Jewish settlements that ex- 
isted in the Nile Valley during the 10'°-16" centuries; portraits 
of their leaders, foremost among them *Maimonides, his de- 
scendants and other negidim (i.e., heads of the Jews); the per- 
secutions they had undergone there; and even the hydrologi- 
cal regime of the Nile. Indispensable for an understanding of 
Jewish life in *Fatimid and *Mamluk Egypt are Sambari’s de- 
tails about the various synagogues in Fustat, Cairo, Jizeh, and 
other places in the region of the Delta. 

Sambari’s main sources for his history of the Jews were 
Yuhasin by Abraham Zacuto; Shevet Yehudah by Solomon 
Ibn Virga; Divrei ha-Yamim by Joseph ha-Kohen; Shalshelet 
ha-Kabbalah by Gedaliah Ibn Yahya, and Seder Eliyahu Zuta 
by Elijah Capsali, Kore ha-Dorot by David Conforti. He also 
integrated into his work archival documents, excerpts of Re- 
sponsa (of Maimonides and R. David Ibn Abi Zimra) and 
bio-bibliographical notes about prominent sages living in 
Spain and later on in the Eastern provinces of the Ottoman 
Empire. 

As Sambari was imbued with Jewish mysticism, he was 
fascinated by *Kabbalah, and therefore he depicted outstand- 
ing kabbalists who were active in *Safed during the 16'* and 
17» centuries. Moreover, he includes in his work the com- 
plete, most precise, and earliest version of the hagiography 
of R. Isaac Luria, Sefer Toledot ha-Ari. In the wake of his per- 
sonal involvement in the messianic experience of his genera- 
tion, Shabbateanism, Sambari incorporated in the spy the 
stories of eight messianic and prophetic figures, beginning 
with David Alroy and concluding with ha-Ari and Shabbetai 
Zevi. It is especially significant that Sambari wrote down “the 
story of *Nathan of Gaza who prophesied concerning Shab- 
betai Zevi, his prophet,’ but unfortunately this has been torn 
out from the manuscripts of the work. 
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The circulation of the holograph of Sambari’s historical 
work was very limited in the 17""-19" centuries, and only small 
sections dealing with the Ottoman sultans, messianic figures 
and kabbalists were published in Sippur Devarim (Constan- 
tinople, 1728) and in Meoraot Olam (Smyrna, 1756). The edi- 
tion princeps of 1728 was translated into Ladino (Constanti- 
nople, 1767), named Sippur Malkhey Otmanlis es declare del 
Reyno di Otmanjik. 

BIBLIOGRAPHy: Ashtor, Toledot, index; A. Berliner, Quellen- 
schriften zur juedischen Geschichte und Literatur, 1 (1896), index; idem, 
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[Shimon Shtober (274 ed.)] 


SAMBATYON (also Sanbatyon and Sabbatyon), a legend- 
ary river across which part of the ten tribes were exiled by the 
Assyrian king, Shalmaneser, and which rested on the Sabbath. 
The river is mentioned in the Targum Pseudo-Jonathan (Ex. 
34:10): “I will take them from there and place them on the 
other side of the Sambatyon River.” The rabbis declared that 
the ten tribes were exiled three times: once beyond the Sam- 
batyon River, once to Daphne of Antioch, and once when the 
divine cloud descended upon them and covered them (TJ, 
Sanh. 10:6, 29c; Lam. R. 2:9; cf. Gen. R. 73:6). The first ascrip- 
tion of miraculous qualities to this river is found in the Tal- 
mud. When *Tinneius Rufus asked R. Akiva how he could 
prove that the Sabbath was divinely ordained as the day of rest, 
he replied, “Let the River Sambatyon prove it” (Sanh. 65b). It 
was unnavigable on weekdays because it flowed with strong 
currents carrying along stones with tremendous force, but it 
rested on the Sabbath (Gen. R. 11:5). These passages give no 
indication as to the supposed location of the river or of the 
origin of its name. The only inference that can be drawn from 
them is that it was located in Media. The most extensive de- 
scription of both its name and locality is given by Nahmanides 
(to Deut. 32:26). He identified the river with the River Gozan 
of the Bible (e.g., 11 Kings 17:6), explaining the name (on the 
basis of Num. 11:31) as meaning “removed,” i.e., the ten tribes 
were “removed” from the rest of their people. Nahmanides 
also held that its name derived from its Sabbath rest, since 
Sabbat was the local word for the Sabbath. 
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Pliny the Elder (24-79 c.£.) described the river in his 
Natural History, and his observations agree with the rabbinic 
sources. He also claimed that the river ran rapidly for six days 
in the week and rested on the Sabbath (31:24). This character- 
istic of the Sambatyon prevented the ten tribes from leaving 
their place of exile, since they could not cross the river dur- 
ing the six days of the week, and though it rested on the sev- 
enth day, the restrictions on travel on the Sabbath rendered 
the crossing equally impossible (see *Ten Lost Tribes). Jo- 
sephus, however, described the periodicity of this river in a 
different fashion, claiming that it was quiescent on weekdays 
and flowed only on the Sabbath. He related that when Titus 
marched from Beirut to the other Syrian cities, displaying the 
Jewish captives, he observed a unique river. It ran between 
Arce, at the northern extremity of the Lebanon range, and Ra- 
phanea. Josephus adds: “It has an astonishing peculiarity. For, 
when it flows, it is a copious stream with a current far from 
sluggish; then all at once its sources fail, and for the space of 
six days it presents the spectacle of a dry bed; again, as though 
no change had occurred, it pours forth on the seventh day just 
as before. And it has always been observed to keep strictly to 
this order; whence they have called it the Sabbatical river, so 
naming it after the sacred seventh day of the Jews” (Jos., Wars, 
7:96-99). According to this description there is no explana- 
tion for the inability of the ten tribes to cross the Sambatyon 
during the weekdays. 

In the post-talmudic period, especially in the apocryphal 
literature, legends about the Sambatyon increased. The exact 
date that the ten tribes were to return from their places of exile 
during the messianic period was recorded in the Sefer Eliyahu. 
Tishrei 25 was designated for the return of those beyond the 
Sambatyon. Although 17,000 men and women would leave this 
area, 20 men and 15 women would be killed on the way to the 
Holy Land (Judah ibn Samuel, Midreshei Ge’ullah (19547) 31f., 
43; cf. Num. R. 16:25). *Eldad ha-Dani claimed that the Sam- 
batyon did not surround the land of the ten tribes but rather 
that of the children of Moses. These people originated as a re- 
sult of God’s promise to Moses that “I will make of thee a great 
nation” (Ex. 32:10). Eldad depicted the river as consisting en- 
tirely of sand and stones. His description was as follows: 

“The children of Moses are surrounded by a river resem- 
bling a fortress, which contains no water but rather rolls sand 
and stones with great force. If it encountered a mountain of 
iron it could undoubtedly grind it into powder. On Friday, at 
sunset, a cloud surrounds the river, so that no man is able to 
cross it. At the close of the Sabbath the river resumes its nor- 
mal torrent of stones and sand. The general width of the river 
is 200 ells, but in certain places it is only 60 ells wide, so that 
we may talk to them, but neither of us can cross to the other 
one’s side” (A. Epstein 5f.). 

*Pethahiah of Regensburg, the 12"'-century Jewish trav- 
eler, claimed that in Jabneh there was a spring which ran six 
days a week, but ceased to flow on the Sabbath (Travels of 
Rabbi Petachia, ed. by A. Benisch (1865), 56f.). Interest in the 
Sambatyon legend was revived in the 17 century through 
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the fantastic stories of Gershon b. Eliezer ha-Levi in his Gel- 
ilot Erez Yisrael and by *Manasseh Ben Israel in his Mikveh 
Yisrael. The former related that, in his journey through India 
in 1630, he heard the clattering noise of the Sambatyon River, 
which was a distance of two days’ journey from where he was 
staying. He claimed that the Sambatyon was 17 miles wide and 
threw stones as high as a house. On the Sabbath it was dry and 
resembled a lake of snow or of white sand. The river ceased to 
flow on Friday, two hours before sunset, and during this inter- 
val before the start of the Sabbath, the Jews beyond the river 
raided the neighboring lands. Manasseh Ben Israel, while at- 
tempting to prove the existence of the river, claimed that even 
when its sand is kept in a glass, it is agitated during six days 
of the week and rests on the Sabbath (Mikveh Yisrael, ch. 10, 
Lemberg, 1847 ed., p. 10a—b). The Sambatyon also figured in 
kabbalistic works. In 1260 the kabbalist Abraham *Abulafia 
traveled to Erez Israel, where he started to search for the Sam- 
batyon. He was trying to contact the Ten Lost Tribes. Sam- 
batyon was also associated with *Shabbetai Zevi. The students 
of *Nathan of Gaza circulated a story after Shabbetai Zevi's 
death that he had gone to the Ten Lost Tribes that live on the 
other side of the Sambatyon. There he married the daughter of 
Moses. For a similar tale, see the Letter of Nathan of Gaza to 
Raphael Joseph (1665; published in Zizat Novel Zevi, ed. Tishby 
(1954), 11-12). The students were to wait for Shabbetai Zevi to 
return after the seven-day wedding celebration and to redeem 
them - if they were worthy of it. If they were not worthy, he 
would stay beyond the Sambatyon and great troubles would 
befall Israel (Zikkaron li-Venei Yisrael (1676), 68). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.N. Adler, Jewish Travellers (1930), in- 
dex; J.D. Eisenstein, Ozar Massaot (1926), 84, 122, 184f.; M. Gruen- 
baum, in: ZDMG, 23 (1869), 627-30; D. Kaufmann, in: REJ, 22 (1891), 
285-7; A. Epstein (ed.), Eldad ha-Dani (1891), introd. 13-16; S. Krauss, 
Griechische und lateinische Lehnwoerter, 2 (1899), 369f.; J. Theodor 
and H. Albeck (eds.), Midrash Bereshit Rabba, 1 (19657), 93 n.3. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Halkin, Across the Sabbath River: In Search of 


a Lost Tribe of Israel (2002). 
[A.Ro.] 


SAMBERG, ISAAC (Aizik; 1889-1943), Polish Yiddish ac- 
tor. Samberg helped to organize the Warsaw Central The- 
ater in 1920 and acted in Sholem Asch’s Motke the Thief and 
Gogol’s Inspector-General. Joining the Vilna Troupe in 1923, 
he appeared with them in various productions. A relative of 
the Kaminskis, he also acted with their company in Shalom 
Aleichem, Peretz, and Shakespeare. He visited the U.S. in 1932, 
London in 1934, and played in the film version of Der Dybbuk, 
1937. He and his wife Regina Zukor perished in Maidanek, or 
possibly in Dachau. 


SAMBOR, town in Lvov oblast, Ukraine; annexed by Poland 
in 1349; from 1772 to 1918 under Austrian rule (eastern Gali- 
cia); and from 1918 until 1939 once more under Polish rule. 
Jews came as settlers to the recently acquired land in the 15" 
century. Some engaged in trading salt, which was mined in the 
region of the town, while others were tax-farmers. In 1542 the 
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townsmen of Sambor obtained a royal privilege de non toleran- 
dis Judaeis which was ratified by Queen Bona in 1551, and Jews 
were moved to the suburb of Blich. In the middle of the 17 
century the municipal authorities of Sambor prevented Jewish 
merchants and craftsmen from entering the town and endeav- 
ored to expel the Jews from Blich, where there was an orga- 
nized community under the jurisdiction of that of *Przemysl, 
but they were allowed to remain on payment of an indemnity, 
guaranteed by the Przemsyl community (1682). A privilege 
granted by King Augustus 11 in 1725 authorized the Jews to re- 
side in the area controlled by the fortress of Sambor and placed 
them under the jurisdiction of the royal governor. The king also 
permitted them to trade freely and to maintain a synagogue, 
a cemetery, and one slaughterhouse. This privilege was rati- 
fied by King Augustus 111 in 1740. Permission to build a syna- 
gogue was officially granted in 1763; this magnificent building, 
which took a number of years to complete, remained standing 
until World War 11. In 1764 the Jewish community numbered 
513 persons. At the close of the 18» century there was a Jewish 
press in Sambor which specialized in printing calendars. In the 
1790s the Austrian authorities ordered a reduction in the size 
of the Jewish quarter. Throughout the 19‘ century Hasidism 
exerted a powerful influence on the community. 

The Jewish population of Sambor numbered 2,129 (42% 
of the total population) in 1880, rose to 3,072 (48%) in 1900, 
and 4,073 (38%) in 1910, decreasing slightly to 4,067 (42%) 
in 1921. The majority earned a livelihood as small craftsmen 
and shopkeepers, while the wealthy families engaged in the 
wholesale trade of wood and cereals. At the beginning of the 
20 century the municipal council was headed by a Jewish 
delegate, Dr. Steierman. A Jewish commercial school, which 
received government recognition, was founded at that time. 
There was also a Jewish hospital and a hostel for Jewish stu- 
dents of the local high school, where 150 Jewish youths stud- 
ied in 1910. At the end of 1918, a Jewish national council was 
established. Between the two world wars *Tarbut and Beth 
Jacob schools functioned in the town. Zionist parties and 
organizations played a considerable role in the Jewish pub- 
lic life of Sambor. According to the 1931 census, there were 
6,068 Jews in Sambor. Estimates for 1939 put the number of 
Jews at about 8,000. 

[Meir Balaban and Arthur Cygielman] 

Holocaust Period 
When war broke out, a wave of refugees from further west 
came to Sambor. During the period of Soviet occupation, 
which lasted from the end of September 1939 until the end of 
June 1941, Jewish communal activities were banned, the only 
exception being the synagogues, which continued to function 
while paying heavy taxes. In the summer of 1940 hundreds of 
Jews were deported to the Soviet Union. When war with Ger- 
many broke out in June 1941, many young Jews from Sambor 
joined the Soviet Army. When the city fell to the Germans 
(July 1, 1941), about 100 Jews were immediately killed by the 
Ukrainians, with German support. In the winter of 1941-42 
the able-bodied Jewish men were sent to labor camps to work 
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on road constructions. Many of them succumbed to the harsh 
conditions. In March 1942 an open ghetto was established in 
the suburb of Blich, into which Jews from Sambor district 
and the vicinity were brought. The Judenrat was headed by 
Dr. Schneitscher. 

The first mass Aktion took place on Aug. 4, 1942, when 
4,000 Jews were “selected” and sent to *Belzec death camp. 
On September 4 about 100 aged persons were executed; 2,000 
Jews were sent to Belzec, followed by 3,000 on October 17, and 
more on October 22. On Dec. 1, 1942, the ghetto was closed 
down. A small number of remaining Jews were sent to the 
labor camp of Janowska, in Lvov. At the beginning of 1943 
there was an attempt to organize a Jewish underground. A 
group of young Jews, one of whose most active members was 
Artur Sandauer (d. 1989), acquired firearms, and began train- 
ing in the area of the Jewish cemetery. A series of Aktionen 
carried out by the Nazis interfered with the preparations for 
active resistance: on March 14, 1943, the remnants of the Jew- 
ish community were brought to the Jewish cemetery. Moth- 
ers were ordered to put their children in a central open space, 
where they were forced to watch them being shot. Nine hun- 
dred persons were killed on this day. Two months later 1,200 
Jews were murdered. An attempt by some Jews to leave the 
ghetto through sewage canals was thwarted. By July 1943 the 
Jewish community of Sambor ceased to exist, and the city was 
declared “judenrein? The last remaining Jews were executed 
in a forest near Radlowice. In the summer of 1944, 165 Jews in 
hiding were found and executed. When the Russians occupied 
the city in August 1944, a handful of Jews were still alive. No 
Jewish community was reestablished. 

[Aharon Weiss] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Halpern, Pinkas, 282, 285, 286, 288; War- 
saw, Archiwum Glowne Akt Dawnych, Ksiegi kanclerskie, no. 26, 
Przywilej Augusta 111111 (= CAHJP, HM 2703/1); A. Eisenbach et al., 
Zydzi a powstanie styczniowe, matrerialy i dokumenty (1963), in- 
dex; B. Wasiutynski, Ludnos¢ zydowska w Polsce w wiekach x1x i 
XX (1930), 118, 128, 147, 152, 157; I. Schiper, Studya nad stosunkami 
gaspodarczymi Zydéw w Polsce podczas sredniowiecza (1911), index; 
M. Balaban, Dzieje Zydéw w Galicji i Rzeczypospolitej Krakowskiej 
1772-1868 (1916), index; Brustin-Bernstein, in: Bleter far Geshikhte, 
6 no. 3 (1953), 45-100. 


SAMBURSKY, DANIEL (1909-1977), composer. Born in 
Koenigsberg, brother of Samuel *Sambursky, he studied at 
the Danzig Conservatory and at the University of Berlin, 
went to Palestine in 1932, and settled in Tel Aviv. In Berlin he 
had written the music for Shaul (Sally) Levin’s Zionist play 
Die einzige Loesung (1931), and in 1933 composed the songs 
for the Keren *Hayesod film The Promised Land. He worked 
as a music teacher in schools and at teachers’ seminaries, and 
from 1935 to 1950 also led the weekly singing meetings (shi- 
rah be-zibbur) at the Histadrut’s Brenner House, and in radio 
broadcasts. In 1947, together with M. Bronzaft (later Gorali), 
he edited the three-volume anthology Sefer Shirim u-Mangi- 
not, one of the standard collections of Israel songs, which went 
into several editions. 
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Many of Sambursky’s own songs have entered the folk 
repertoire, such as: Baah Menuhah la-Yagea, Hakh Pattish, Be- 
Harim Kevar ha-Shemesh Melahetet (all to works by Nathan 
*Alterman), for the film The Promised Land; the latter taken 
over from Die einzige Loesung and given new words; Zemer ha- 
Peluggot (N. Alterman), for O. Wingate’s Special Night Squads 
(1938); Ner Dakkik, children’s Hanukkah song (Levin *Kipnis; 
1935, Paneinu el ha-Shemesh ha-Olah (1. Shenhar), also taken 
over from Die einzige Loesung and given new words. Sisu ve- 
Simhu be-Simhat Hag, which appears in most collections as 
an anonymous folk melody, and in some as by “Galinka” (an 
erroneous transliteration from the Hebrew), is actually an ad- 
aptation by Sambursky of a polka by Glinka. Sambursky pub- 
lished a short autobiography in Tazlil, 9 (1969), 180-2. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Shalita, Enziklopedyah le-Musikah, 1 
(19597), 8.v.; Who is Who in ACUM (1965). 

[Bathja Bayer] 


SAMBURSKY, SAMUEL (1900-1990), Israeli scientist and 
historian. Born in Koenigsberg, Germany, Sambursky stud- 
ied physics before going to Palestine in 1924. Four years later 
he joined the physics department of the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem. His sense of history and his humor made him 
a particularly successful lecturer. In 1945, in order to harness 
the country’s scientific potential to the development of Pal- 
estine, the Mandatory government set up the Board of Sci- 
entific and Industrial Research, with Sambursky as its execu- 
tive secretary. This board was the forerunner of the Research 
Council of Israel established in 1949, with Sambursky as its 
architect and first director (1949-56). He remained vice chair- 
man when, in 1957, he returned to full-time academic life as 
dean of the Hebrew University’s faculty of science. In 1959 he 
became professor of the history and philosophy of science in 
a new department he helped to create. Sambursky was active 
in UNESCO, serving for some years as vice chairman of Israel's 
national committee for the organization. In 1968 he received 
the Israel Prize for Humanities. 

His works include Ha-Kosmos shel ha-Yevanim (1954; The 
Physical World of the Greeks, 1956); Physics of the Stoics (1959); 
and Physical World of Late Antiquity (1962). A revised edition 
of these three works appeared in 1965 in one volume under 
the title Das Physikalische Weltbild der Antike. His brother was 
the composer Daniel *Sambursky. 

[Paul G. Werskey] 


SAMEGAH, JOSEPH BEN BENJAMIN (d. 1629), Italian 
rabbi and author. Samegah was born in Salonika where he 
later became rabbi. Compelled to leave, seemingly because 
of persecution by his community, he went to Venice, where 
he served as rabbi and head of a yeshivah. According to Isaac 
Hayyim *Cantarini in his Pahad Yizhak, Samegah headed a 
yeshivah in Padua. Among his pupils were Hayyim *Ben- 
veniste and Joseph Solomon *Delmedigo. 

Joseph was the author of Mikraei Kodesh (2 pts., Ven- 
ice 1586), on the meaning of the precepts of the Torah; Porat 
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Yosef (Pt. 1, Venice, 1590), novellae on the works of Isaac *Al- 
fasi and *Nissim b. Reuben Gerondi to Ketubbot, Hullin, and 
Bezah, and a few novellae on other tractates of the Talmud; 
Perush Derekh Yemin (ibid., 1606), a criticism of the Yemin 
Adonai Romemah of Menahem Azariah Da *Fano. Josephs re- 
sponsum, permitting the use of the mikveh of *Rovigo, about 
the ritual fitness of which arose a great controversy involv- 
ing many scholars, was published in the Mashbit Milhamot 
(ibid., 1606). In the introduction to Mikraei Kodesh he refers 
to two other works he wrote: Binyan Olam, homilies, and 
Kevod Elohim. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore, 43b, 44a, 50a; Ghirondi- 
Neppi, 136; Fuehn, Keneset, 488-9; S. Simonsohn (ed.), in: Yehudah 
Aryeh of Modena, Ziknei Yehudah (1956), 50 (introd.). 


[Abraham David] 


SAMEKH, the fifteenth letter of the Hebrew alphabet; its nu- 
merical value is 60. The early Proto-Canaanite form of this 
letter has not yet been attested, but in the tenth century B.c.E. 
it consisted of three horizontal strokes crossed by a vertical 
downstroke #. Later there was a tendency to draw the vari- 
ous strokes continuously; thus in the Hebrew script #, in the 
Phoenician X, while in the Aramaic the samekh developed as 
follows: f ~ } - *— 3-— 4%. Hence the Jewish 7 and Nabataen 
samekh, 7, evolved. In the Arabic script the samekh has been 
replaced by J” (sin), which developed from the Aramaic shin 
(Arabic shin = #). See* Alphabet, Hebrew. 


[Joseph Naveh] 


SAMFIELD, MAX (1844-1915), Reform rabbi. Samfield was 
born in Marsksteft, Bavaria. His father was a rabbi. He com- 
pleted his rabbinical studies and his secular education in Ger- 
many before coming to the United States as part of the great 
migration from Central Europe in 1867. 

In the United States he first served as a rabbi of Bnai 
Zion Congregation, Shreveport, Louisiana, and then went to 
Temple Israel in 1871 (when it was called Congregation Chil- 
dren of Israel), Memphis, TN, where he served until his death. 
The advertisement of his position read: “Wanted: A Minister 
and reader at a salary of $2500 who can preach in English and 
German.” His initial sermon pledged “the vigor of my youth, 
the faculties of my soul, the energies of my mind, nay my very 
life, I consecrate to your moral welfare and to the welfare of 
Judaism and humanity.” He was true to his word. By the time 
he came the synagogue had ceased being Orthodox and affili- 
ated with the nascent Reform movement. Samfield moved it 
more so toward the Reform camp, asking and receiving per- 
mission to remove his hat. From 1875 on worship was hatless 
during his rabbinate. In 1871 the synagogue was one of 28 
congregations that formed the *Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations and contributed toward the establishment of 
*Hebrew Union College 

Rabbi Samfield was recalled with admiration for his 
courage during the yellow fever epidemics that afflicted Mem- 
phis three times during the 1870s, in 1873, 1878, and 1879. He 
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remained in Memphis and ministered to the sick, helping the 
orphans and burying the dead regardless of race or condi- 
tions. In 1878, 20,000 people fled the city, cutting the popu- 
lation by more than half. Eight in ten of those who remained 
contracted yellow fever and 5,150 people died, more than one 
in four. In seven weeks 51 Jews were buried in the synagogue 
cemetery; nearly twice as many as had died the entire year 
before. Samfield served all the citizens of the community. He 
also adopted three orphans whose parents had died during 
the epidemic, in addition to his four natural children. He was 
recognized as a scholar and as a leader in public affairs, also 
taking on public school work. The times required that he be 
a man of action as well as a visionary in his performance as a 
speaker relating to matters of public utility. 

Samfield’s marriage registries show he converted indi- 
viduals prior to officiating at their marriage. He was also the 
editor of the Jewish Spectator, a weekly newspaper, from Octo- 
ber 1885 to his death. By the time he died, the newspaper was 
being published in New Orleans. It started as the only Jewish 
weekly in the South since the Jews had first settled in this re- 
gion of the United States. 

Locally, he was one of the founders of The Tennessee So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and Children, 
The United Charities of Memphis, The Hebrew Relief Asso- 
ciation, and The Young Men’s Hebrew Association, Mem- 
phis. He was one of the organizers and a member of Board of 
Memphis Howard Association for the promulgation of Prison 
Reforms, a group of Memphis doctors and prominent busi- 
nessmen. He was also a trustee of the New Orleans Orphan 
Asylum Home and a member of the board of governors of the 
Hebrew Union College. 

Under his leadership the congregation welcomed new 
immigrants and began construction of its new, prominent 
downtown building. 

He was widely respected throughout the community. At 
his death local businesses closed their doors; the Memphis 
Railway Company cut its power and brought every street car 
to a halt for one full minute. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.G. Ringel, Children of Israel: The Story of 
Temple Israel, Memphis, Tennessee, 1854-2004 (2004); 306 Anniver- 
sary Issue of Jewish Spectator (October 1915). 


[Margerie Kerstine (2"4 ed.)] 


SAMINSKY, LAZARE (1882-1959), composer. He studied 
mathematics and philosophy at the University of St. Peters- 
burg, and simultaneously composition with Rimsky-Korsakov 
at the Conservatory there. In 1908 he was among the founders 
of the *Society for Jewish Folk Music. In 1913 he went to the 
Caucasus as a member of Baron *Guenzburg’s ethnological 
expedition In 1923 Saminsky settled in New York. There he 
was appointed music director of Temple Emanu-El and held 
the position until his death. 

He wrote five symphonies (the last, with chorus, subti- 
tled Jerusalem, City of Solomon and Christ (1929-30)), litur- 
gical choruses, and services to Hebrew words. He was active 
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as choral conductor and lecturer. He published several books: 
Music of Our Day (19397), Music of the Ghetto and the Bible 
(1934), and Living Music of the Americas (1949). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. de Paoli et al., Lazare Saminsky, Com- 
poser and Civic Worker (1930), incl. bibl., 62-65; G. Saleski, Famous 
Musicians of Jewish Origin (1949), 151-4; Petit, in: Revue Musicale, 
10 (Jan. 1929), 222-6; Baker, Biog Dict; Grove, Dict; Sendrey, Mu- 


sic, indexes. 
[Nicolas Slonimsky] 


SAMOGITIA (Yid. and Heb. Zamet or Zamut; Lith. Zemai- 
tisa; Pol. Zmudz; Rus. Zhmud), historical region of W. Lithu- 
ania. Jewish settlement in the area dates from the 14" century, 
and it gained in importance under the grand duke Witold of 
Lithuania, who granted the Jews a number of significant privi- 
leges. In the 16" century, especially after the union of Poland 
and Lithuania (1569), several Jewish communities were estab- 
lished. The Jews acted as government tax collectors, exporters 
of raw materials to Germany (timber, grain, etc.), and import- 
ers of silver and gold objects and manufactured goods. 

Samogitia played an important role in the second half of 
the 17 century, when Lithuanian Jewry had a semiautono- 
mous organization. This came about because of the growth 
of the already established communities and the creation of 
many new ones. The area attracted immigrants from other 
parts of Lithuania and Poland, and in particular refugees from 
the *Chmielnicki massacres, from which Samogitia itself had 
been spared. In the early period of the Lithuanian Council 
(see *Councils of the Lands; which lasted officially from 1623 
to 1764) most of the communities of the Samogitia region be- 
longed to the province of Brest-Litovsk, except for those in the 
vicinity of the Niemen River, which belonged to the Grodno 
district. In the third quarter of the 17» century Samogitia be- 
came a separate administrative unit, named Medinat Zamet, 
and consisted of three districts: *Kedainiai (in the southwest), 
*Birzai (in the northwest), and VyZuonis in the east. At its 
beginning, the entire Samogitia unit had a single rabbinical 
court, but in the course of time several of the larger commu- 
nities appointed their own rabbis. 

The Kedainiai district, which was the largest, comprised 
the communities of *Jurbarkas, *Plunge, *Siauliai, *Rasei- 
niai, *Palanga, *Kelme, Kraziai, *Skuodas, and *Telsiai, the 
spiritual leaders of the district being the rabbis of the *Kat- 
zenellenbogen family. The Birzai district consisted of the 
communities of Salantai, Pasvalys, Seta, Pumpenai, and Pak- 
rojus. The VyZuonis district comprised the communities of 
*Braslav, *Druya, *Kraslava, *Utena, and Anyksciai, and its 
spiritual leaders were the rabbis of the Ginsburg family. Samo- 
gitia continued to maintain administrative links with Brest- 
Litovsk, and the rabbi of Brest-Litovsk attended the Samogitia 
district meetings and affixed his signature to their minutes. 
Samogitia was one of the 11 central districts which came un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Lithuanian Council, and its name 
is frequently mentioned in the protocols of the early meetings 
of the Council which listed the communities paying the poll 
tax. (The “Council” was abolished in 1764, but the communal 
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organizations that had been established in Samogitia contin- 
ued to function for another two decades.) The first census 
of Lithuanian Jewry, conducted in 1764 and the beginning 
of 1765, showed a total of 157,250 taxpayers, Samogitia ac- 
counting for 15,759, or 10% of the total. In the Third Partition 
of Poland (1795), Samogitia became a part of the Russian Em- 
pire and remained so until 1915, when Lithuania was occu- 
pied by German troops. After World War 1 it became a part of 
independent Lithuania. At first the main center of the district 
was Raseiniai and later, Telsiai. During the Nazi occupation 
(1941-44), Samogitia was a part of Generalbezirk Litauen, 
and its Jews shared the tragic fate of the rest of Lithuanian 
Jewry. 

As a center of Lithuanian Jewry, Samogitia was also fa- 
mous as a center of Jewish religious life and learning. There 
were a number of world-renowned yeshivot in the area, and 
some of the communities were headed by great rabbis, whose 
authority extended far beyond their constituencies. When the 
*Haskalah movement spread in Lithuania, it also found ad- 
herents in Samogitia; the influence of German Haskalah was 
especially strong, due to the geographic proximity of the re- 
gion to its sources. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.A. Bershadski, Litovskye vevrei (1883); 
D.M. Lipman, Le-Toledot ha-Yehudim be-Lita-Zamut (1934); Lite, 1 
(1951), 2 (1965); Yahadut Lita, 1 (1959), 3 (1967); E.E. Friedman, Sefer 


ha-Zikhronot (1926), 8-90. 
[Joseph Gar] 


SAMOILOVICH, RUDOLPH (Reuben) LAZAREVICH 
(1881-1939), Soviet mining engineer and Arctic explorer. Born 
in Azov-on-Don, Samoilovich qualified as a mining engineer 
at Freiberg, Germany, and studied law in St. Petersburg. Twice 
convicted of revolutionary activities, he was exiled to Arch- 
angel in 1908 and to Pinega two years later. During the years 
1910-15 he joined three expeditions to Spitsbergen, where he 
discovered high-quality anthracite, and also worked on the 
Kola peninsula immediately before the Bolshevik Revolution. 
In 1918 Samoilovich was a founder of what was to become the 
Leningrad Institute for Arctic Research, which he later headed. 
His research work took him to the Arctic islands of Novaya 
Zemlya in 1925-26. He became an international celebrity, how- 
ever, when he led a Soviet expedition in 1928 to rescue the sur- 
vivors of General Umberto Nobile’ ill-fated Arctic flight in 
the dirigible Italia. After a voyage of seven weeks Samoilovich, 
on his icebreaker Krassin, managed to rescue Nobile and eight 
other members of the original Italian crew of 15, who by then 
were facing certain death on a rapidly melting iceberg. The op- 
eration made headlines throughout the world and Samoilovich 
was awarded the Soviet Red Banner of Labor. His account of 
the expedition, S.O.S. v Arktike, was published in 1930, a year 
after he became a professor at the University of Leningrad. He 
later explored Franz Josef Land and in 1931 made a flight over 
the North Pole in a Soviet airship. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.P. Smolka, 40,000 Against the Arctic 
(1937). 
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century. Jacob b. Machir translated around 1271 Fi-Hayat al- 
‘Alam (“On the Astronomy of the Universe” as Sefer ha-Tekhu- 
nah) by Abw‘ali ibn al-Haytham (11* century), describing the 
quadrant and astronomy. Samuel b. Judah of Marseilles trans- 
lated the treatise on the movement of the fixed stars (Maamar 
bi-Tenuat ha-Kokhavim ha-Kayyamim), by Abu Ishaq Ibrahim 
ibn Yahya al-Zarqali (also known as Zarqala or Zarqallah) of 
Cordova (second half of the 11"* century). Moses b. Elijah the 
Greek (probably the 15'®-century Moses Galeno) translated a 
study of astronomy by Omar ibn Muhammad under the title, 
Sefer Mezukkak. The Christian Jacob Christmann translated 
into Latin the Hebrew translations of the summary of the Al- 
magest by Jacob Anatoli and al-Farghani's book on astronomy 
(Frankfurt, 1590). Abraham de *Balmes (d. 1524) translated 
into Latin Moses ibn Tibbon’s Hebrew translation of Gemi- 
nus’ work on astronomy (see above), under the mistaken title 
Isagogicon Astrologiae Ptolemaei, as well as Jacob b. Machir’s 
Hebrew translation of the above work by Ibn al-Haytham, un- 
der the title Liber de Mundo. 

The following are among those who published commen- 
taries on the Almagest: Samuel ben Judah of Marseilles (14"> 
century), David ibn *Nahmias of Toledo (beginning of 14% 
century), and Elijah *Mizrahi (d. 1525). Commentaries on the 
Hebrew translation of al-Farghanis work were composed by 
Moses Handali (possibly 13" century), Isaac b. Samuel abu al- 
Khayr (c. 1340), Maimon of Montpellier (of unknown date; 
see *Montpellier), and Judah ibn Verga (1457). There exists a 
shortened version of the Almagest which was possibly writ- 
ten by Hayyim * Vital. 

At the end of the Middle Ages books in Latin were also 
translated into Hebrew. The essay by the German astronomer, 
Johannes de Gamundia (1380-1442), “De ratione componendi 
et usu novi instrumenti” was translated by David Kalonymus 
b. Jacob Meir Kalonymus under the title Marot ha-Kokhavim 
(1466). Theorica Planetarum of Georg Peuerbach (1423-1461) 
was translated twice: once by Ephraim Mizrahi, and a second 
time by Moses b. Baruch *Almosnino (1510-1580). John de 
Sacrobosco (John of Holywood, the Parisian mathematician 
and astronomer who died in 1256) wrote the famous Tracta- 
tus de Sphaera, which elucidated and incorporated Ptolemy's 
Almagest and the work of al-Farghani (see above) and which 
soon replaced both these books. It was translated into Hebrew 
around 1399 by *Solomon b. Abraham (Avigdor) of Montpel- 
lier as the Mareh ha-Ofannim. 

Several Arabic essays were translated into European lan- 
guages, especially Latin and Spanish. These translations were, 
in fact, the main channels for the progress of astronomy in 
medieval Europe. In 1256 Judah b. Moses ha-Kohen of Toledo 
translated into Spanish the Kitab al-Kawakib (“Book of the 
Stars”) of ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sufi (tenth century) under the 
title Libro de las figuras and the astrological treatise Kitab al- 
Barie by Ibn Abu al-Rijal (11 century) under the title Libro 
complido. Commentaries on the Tractatus de Sphaera by John 
de Sacrobosco were published in the 16» and 17* centuries 
by Moses b. Baruch Almosnino, Mattathias *Delacrut (1550), 
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and Manoah Handil b. Shemariah (Polish author who died in 
1612). Acommentary on Georg Peuerbach’s Theorica Planeta- 
rum was written by Moses *Isserles in the early 17" century. 

In the Middle Ages Jews compiled most of the astronomi- 
cal tables. Among these, the heretic Jew Sind ibn Ali (829-33) 
was a principal contributor to the astronomical tables of Ca- 
liph Maimun. *Abraham b. Hiyya ha-Nasi compiled (before 
1136) tables called “Luhot ha-Nasi” (“The Tables of the Prince 
or al-Battani’s Tables”), named after the Arab who died in 
929, on whose calculations they were based. Al-Battani had a 
great influence on astronomy; Maimonides relied on his tables 
for computing the sun's path, and his works were also men- 
tioned by *Judah Halevi (12'-century), Abraham *Ibn Ezra 
(1092-1167), Isaac *Israeli (ninth to tenth century), and sev- 
eral other Hebrew authors. Abraham ibn Ezra compiled as- 
tronomical tables on the movements of the seven planets, and 
translated in 1160 the “Reasons for the al-KhwaArizmi Tables” 
by Ahmad b. Elmenthi. Twelve Jewish astronomers, under the 
leadership of the Cordovan astronomer, Ibn Arzarkali (Az- 
archel), helped to compile the “Toledo Tables” in the 12" cen- 
tury. In 1263 these were translated into Latin by John of Brescia 
and Jacob b. Machir ibn Tibbon, and later served as a basis in 
a Spanish version for the famous “Alphonsine Tables.’ These 
were prepared in 1272 by a group of astronomers, headed by 
Isaac *Ibn Said (also Sid). The Latin Tables were translated 
into Hebrew in 1460 by Moses b. Abraham of Nimes, while a 
new corrected edition was made by Solomon Davin of Rodez. 
Commentaries were written by Moses Botarel Farissol in 1465 
and Mattathias Delacrut in the 16" century. 

Specially significant to the Hebrew astronomers were the 
“Persian Tables” in Greek, which were compiled late in the 14" 
century by Georgios Krisokaka. Solomon b. Elijah drew up 
(in about 1374) a set of astronomical tables with notes, the first 
section according to the Ptolemaic system and the second “in 
the manner of the Persians.” Before 1525 Elijah Mizrahi wrote 
a commentary on the tables “drawn up by the Persian sages.” 

Astronomical tables were also devised by *Levi b. Ger- 
shom (1288-1344), based on sources found in Persia, Egypt, 
etc. Isaac b. Solomon ibn Elhada (14'* to 15» century) pre- 
pared tables for periods and seasons based on Ibn al-Raqqan, 
al-Battani, and Ibn al-Kammiad. Joseph b. Isaac b. Moses *Ibn 
Wagar, writing in Arabic in 1357, drew up tables for the years 
720-840 of the Muslim calendar (i.e., 1342-1462) and in 1396 
he translated his book into Hebrew with additions and altera- 
tions. Other tables were compiled by Jacob b. Machir (1300), 
Jacob b. David b. Yom Tov (1361), and Abraham *Zacuto, 
whose tables and Almanach Perpetuum in Latin and Spanish 
were used by Columbus on his voyages. 


EARLY JEWISH ASTRONOMERS. ‘There were comparatively 
few original works by medieval Jewish astronomers, but of 
these a number were equal to works of contemporary non- 
Jewish writers. Of importance was the group of men in the 
eighth and ninth centuries who took up astronomy profes- 
sionally. Generally, they practiced as astrologers and their 
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SAMOKOV, town in Bulgaria. During the 18 century, the 
Jews of Samokov were not listed in the tax registers and did 
not pay taxes. They therefore objected to the arrival of coreli- 
gionists from other countries, lest this would prejudice their 
position. Toward the end of the Ottoman rule (which lasted 
until 1877), the Jews owned mines, muslin factories, and tan- 
neries. In 1874 the Alliance Israélite opened a mixed school 
from which many maskilim graduated; they later played an 
important role in banking and commerce. In 1873 there were 
about 600 Jews in the town; in 1919, 1,000; and in 1943, 374. 
After the establishment of the State of Israel, the Jews of Samo- 
kov immigrated there, together with most of the rest of Bul- 
garian Jewry. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rosanes, Togarmah, 5 (1938-39), 165; BAIU 
(1873, 1874, 1876, 1878, 1910); N. Greenberg, Dokumenti (Bul., 1945), 


179. 
{Simon Marcus] 


SAMOKOVLIJA, ISAK (1889-1955), Yugoslav author. Samo- 
kovlija, who was born in Gorazde, Bosnia, was a practic- 
ing physician. He published his first story in 1927 and wrote 
nine volumes of short stories, beginning with Od proljeca do 
proljeca (“From Spring to Spring,” 1929) and including post- 
World War 11 books such as Nosaé Samuel (“Samuel the Por- 
ter; 1946), Solomunovo slovo (“Solomon’s Letter,” 1949), and 
Djerdan (“The Necklace,’ 1952). Three volumes of Samokov- 
lija’s collected tales appeared in 1951-56. 

Samokovlija wrote entirely about Jewish life in Bosnia. 
Although many of his stories deal with the isolated Jewish 
existence of the Bosnian Sephardim during the 19" century, 
a few relate the tragic events of the Holocaust era. Samokov- 
lija generally presents the picture of a Sephardi community in 
some small town, where the Jews live in self-imposed isolation, 
having much in common with their non-Jewish fellows, but 
refusing to assimilate. Between the world wars, Samokovlija 
also wrote plays: Hanka (1931), Plava Jevrejka (“The Blonde 
Jewess,” 1932), On je lud (“He is Crazy,” 1935), and Fuzija (“Fu- 
sion,’ 1939). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Finci, in: Zapisi, 4 (1929); I. Andri¢, 
in: Zivot, 6 (1955), 97-99; S. Vinaver, in: Republika (Jan. 25, 1955); 
B. Novakovic¢, in: Letopis Matice srpske, 1 (1957); M. Markovic, in: 
Knjizevne novine (Jan., 1957); M. Begi¢, in: Izraz, 4 (1958), 240-50. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Loker, “Sureti s Isakom Samakovlijom,? 
in: Novi Omanut (Zagreb), No. 26 (1998). 


[Ana Shomlo-Ninic] 


SAMPRAS, PETE (“Pistol Pete,” “The King of Swing”; 
1971- ), US. tennis player, 1997 U.S. Olympic Committee 
“Sportsman of the Year.” Sampras is considered by many ten- 
nis analysts to be the greatest tennis player of all time. He was 
born in Washington, Dc, to a Greek family, though his pater- 
nal grandmother was a Sephardi Jew. At the age of seven he 
began playing tennis, and by the age of 11 was spotted by a ten- 
nis enthusiast who correctly identified his talent and arranged 
for personalized formal training. Sampras turned professional 
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at age 17 and within two years won his first titles, including the 
1990 U.S. Open, where he defeated Andre Agassi to become 
the youngest player ever to win that tournament. Ironically, 
Sampras’ final match before retirement would be another de- 
feat of Agassi for the U.S. Open title, this time making Sam- 
pras the oldest player ever to win the Open. As a professional 
from 1988 to 2002, he won 762 of 984 matches, capturing 64 
singles titles, including a record 14 Grand Slam victories, with 
eight of them won in straight sets. Throughout his career, Sam- 
pras was known for his intense concentration, and especially 
for his highly accurate 130 mph (209 kph) serve — in 1993, he 
became the first player to serve over 1,000 aces in a season. 
Amongst Sampras other records are his six consecutive years 
finishing as the Association of Tennis Professionals (ATP) 
No. 1 ranked player in the world (1993-98), 286 consecutive 
weeks at No. 1in the aTp, and seven Wimbledon titles (tied 


with Willie Renshaw). 
[Robert Klein (2™4 ed.)] 


SAMPTER, JESSIE ETHEL (1883-1938), U.S. poet and 
Zionist writer. Although she grew up in a highly assimilated 
home, her father being one of the pioneers of *Ethical Culture, 
Jessie Sampter became a staunch Jewess, partly under the in- 
fluence of an elder sister of the poet Emma *Lazarus and of 
Henrietta *Szold. Her first book, The Great Adventurer (1908), 
was dedicated to Josephine Lazarus. Henrietta Szold, whom 
she first met in about 1912, persuaded her to write educational 
material for *Hadassah, notably the popular manual, the first 
edition of which was entitled A Course in Zionism (1915, reis- 
sued as A Guide to Zionism, 1920, and Modern Palestine, 1933). 
Although a childhood attack of infantile paralysis had left her 
a semi-invalid, Jessie Sampter emigrated to Palestine in 1919 
and at first lived in Jerusalem, where she established evening 
classes for Yemenite working girls, one of whom she adopted. 
In 1920 she helped to organize the country’s first camp for 
Jewish scouts at Rehovot. Four years later she herself moved 
to Rehovot and continued to do social work among the Ye- 
menite Jews there. Her tour of the Jewish pioneering settle- 
ments in the Jezreel Valley inspired a series of 15 prose poems, 
published in 1927 as The Emek. These vivid sketches of kibbutz 
life had an important influence on U.S. Zionist circles before 
World War 11. In 1933 she joined kibbutz Givat Brenner and 
used the proceeds of the sale of her Rehovot house to build a 
convalescent home at the kibbutz. 

Jessie Sampter’s writing - which she sometimes published 
under the pen name Hashunamit - include Brand Plucked 
from the Fire (1937), a collection of poems on her attitude to 
Judaism and Zionism, which was translated into Hebrew by 
Pinhas Lander in a specially vocalized text (Ud Muzal me-Esh, 
1944-45). Like The Emek, her last poem, “Palestinian Portrait,’ 
described the harsh realities of Jewish immigrant life in her 
day. Her prose works include The Seekers (1910); The Book of 
the Nations (1917); and “Testimony,” a documentary account 
of the Arab riots and Hebron massacre of 1929 (published in 
The New Palestine, Sept. 27 / Oct. 4, 1929). She also wrote a 
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volume of poems entitled The Coming of Peace (1919); Around 
the Year in Rhymes for the Jewish Child (1920); Far Over the 
Sea (1939), translations of *Bialik’s poems for children; and 
two essays on Ecclesiastes, which appeared posthumously in 
Hebrew and English. The Speaking Heart and In the Beginning, 
two works of autobiography, were not published. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Badt-Strauss, White Fire (1956). 
[Harry Zohn] 


SAMRA, DAVID (d. 1960), Iraqi jurist. After practicing law, 
he was appointed a judge to the *Mosul court of appeals in 
1908. The following year he was appointed to a similar post in 
*Syria. Returning to *Baghdad, he resumed his legal practice, 
maintaining it until after the British conquest of *Iraq, when 
he was reappointed to the bench. In 1919 he became a judge 
on the Baghdad court of appeals and in 1923 deputy president 
of the court, the highest rank held by an Iraqi (the president 
of the court being British). From 1921 until his death he also 
served as a lecturer at the law school in Baghdad. 


[Haim J. Cohen] 


SAMSON (Heb. jiwaw; from shemesh, “sun”), son of Manoah, 
a Danite living in Zorah, a judge in Israel. Samson's heroic ex- 
ploits are recounted in Judges 13-16. 

His father was married to a woman who long remained 
childless. An angel of the Lord appeared to her to announce 
that she would give birth and that since the son whom she was 
carrying was to be a Nazirite from the womb, she herself was 
forbidden to partake of wine or strong drink or to eat anything 
unclean; it is possible that her husband was under the same 
restriction. Once the child was born, she was not to allow his 
hair to be cut (cf. Num. 6; see also 4Q Sam. 1:23 where Samuel 
is similarly described as a Nazirite from birth). The angel also 
announced that this child was destined to “begin to save Israel 
from the hand of the Philistines.” In a second appearance, this 
time before Manoah as well as his wife, the angel substantially 
repeated his earlier message and then rose to heaven in the 
flames of Manoah’s burnt offering, to the awe-struck wonder 
of the couple (Jud. 13:2-25). 

All of the incidents recorded from the life of Samson 
stem from his involvement with three women. The first was a 
Philistine woman from Timnah (not to be confused with the 
Judahite town of that name). Samson demanded that his par- 
ents arrange his marriage to her. They were reluctant to have 
their son marry a woman from among the “uncircumcised” 
Philistines, but they were unaware that this was part of the 
Lord’s plan by means of which an excuse to attack the Philis- 
tines would be obtained (14:1-4). 

Samson’s first heroic adventure took place on his way to 
Timnah to arrange the marriage. About to be attacked by a 
lion, he was seized by the spirit of the Lord, and he slew the 
beast barehanded. He later returned to the scene of this ad- 
venture and, finding that a swarm of bees had collected in 
the carcass of the lion, lustily partook of their honey, even 
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bringing some to his parents, whom he did not inform of its 
origin (14:5-9). 

Arriving at Timnah, Samson held a wedding feast at 
which he posed a riddle based on his adventure with the lion, 
and bet with the guests that they would not be able to solve it. 
The Philistines, unable to solve the riddle, enlisted the help of 
Samson's bride, who cajoled him into telling her the answer. 
When the Philistines responded correctly, Samson realized 
that his secret had been betrayed. He was again infused with 
the spirit of the Lord and rushed to Ashkelon, where he single- 
handedly slew 30 men in revenge and then angrily returned 
to his parents’ home, leaving his wife behind to be given to a 
companion (14:10-20). 

When Samson returned to discover the fate of his wife, he 
vented his rage on the Philistines by tying 300 foxes in pairs by 
their tails with firebrands inserted between them and letting 
them run loose through the fields of the Philistines. When the 
latter took revenge on the family of his Timnaite wife, Sam- 
son in turn wreaked terrible vengeance upon them and then 
withdrew to the rock of Etam in Judah (15:1-8). 

When the Philistines then encamped at Lehi, the Ju- 
dahites, fearful of attack, sent a 3,000-strong delegation to 
Samson demanding that he surrender himself to the enemy. 
Samson agreed on a Judahite promise of safe-conduct. He was 
bound with two new ropes and brought to the Philistine camp 
where the spirit of the Lord came upon him, enabling him to 
snap the ropes and to kill 1,000 Philistines with the jawbone 
(lehi) of an ass. This story is an etiology for the place name. 
A second etiology explains the name of a spring at Lehi. This 
spring is said to have appeared after Samson called upon the 
Lord to provide water with which to quench his great thirst 
after the battle. Accordingly the spring was called En-Hak- 
kore, “the spring of him who called” (15:9-20). 

The second Philistine woman with whom Samson be- 
came involved was a prostitute from Gaza. The Philistines 
surrounded her house in the hope of seizing Samson when 
he emerged in the morning, but the plan was foiled when he 
arose in the middle of the night, uprooted the city gate, and 
carried it off to a hill in the vicinity of Hebron, about 40 miles 
away (16:1-3). 

The third woman, who caused Samson’s ultimate down- 
fall, was *Delilah. Although not specifically identified as a Phi- 
listine, she conspired, for a price, with the Philistine rulers to 
ascertain the source of Samson's strength. After three unsuc- 
cessful attempts, she finally induced him to divulge that the 
secret lay in his unshorn locks of hair. Thereupon, she (see Sas- 
son) shaved off his seven locks while he slept. Deprived of his 
strength, Samson was seized by the Philistines, who blinded 
and incarcerated him (16:4-21). 

Some time later, the Philistines gathered in their temple 
for a religious festival and had Samson entertain them there. 
Samson, whose hair had meanwhile grown again, had his 
guide place his hands on the temple pillars. Then, uttering 
a final prayer to the Lord for vengeance, he seized them and 
brought the building toppling down, killing himself and the 
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3,000 worshipers (16:22-30). The final note of Samson’s burial 
in his ancestral tomb between Zorah and Eshtaol closes the 
narrative (16:31). 

The Samson stories are significant in that although their 
present form contains late linguistic features, they paint a 
picture of life in the Shephelah on the border between Judah, 
Dan, and Philistia during the late 12 or early 11 century 
B.C.E., before the Danite migration to the north. At this time, 
although Philistine pressure was beginning to be felt, as is re- 
flected in the narrative, there was still open intercourse and 
trade between the Philistine and Israelite populations, a fact 
attested by the numerous Philistine artifacts found in the ex- 
cavations of the Israelite settlement at Beth-Shemesh from 
this period. Since Israel at this time was not engaged in full- 
scale hostilities with the Philistines, Samson, unlike all the 
other judges, is never depicted as leading an army in battle or 
as having “saved” Israel from the Philistines. Rather it is told 
that he “began to save Israel” from them (13:5). He is the only 
judge who fell into enemy hands and who died in captivity. He 
is said to have “judged” Israel for 20 years (15:20; 16:31). 

Elaborate theories about the possible mythical nature of 
the Samson narratives have been widespread, inspired particu- 
larly by the fact that the name Samson obviously contains the 
word for sun (shemesh) and that Samson’s home was in Zorah 
which was situated on a mountain ridge north of the Wadi 
Sorek, directly opposite Beth-Shemesh, a place whose very 
name means “Temple of the Sun.” Further evidence of mythol- 
ogy has been sought in the name Delilah, in which the Hebrew 
word for night (Jaylah) may be construed to appear. However, 
although some elements in these narratives may have been in- 
spired by mythological heroic tales, their overall nature with 
their exuberant earthiness seems to point overwhelmingly to 
their folk origins as tales of the daring adventures of a super- 
human hero against the foreign oppressor. 


[Myra J. Siff] 


In the Aggadah 

Samson’s birth is a striking example of the shortsightedness 
of humans. The judge Ibzan (identified as Boaz) had not in- 
vited Samson's parents to any of the 120 feasts in honor of the 
marriages of his 60 children because he thought that “the 
sterile she-mule” would never be able to repay his courtesy. 
However, Samson's parents were blessed with an extraordi- 
nary son, while Ibzan’s 60 children died during his lifetime 
(BB 91a). 

Samson's strength was superhuman and the dimensions 
of his body were gigantic. He measured 60 ells between his 
shoulders, but was maimed in both legs (Sot. 10a). He up- 
rooted two great mountains and rubbed them against each 
other as though they were pebbles. Whenever the Holy Spirit 
rested on him he emitted a bell-like sound which could be 
heard from afar. While the spirit remained with him he could 
cover the distance between Zorah and Eshtaol in one stride 
(Lev. R. 8:2; Sot. gb-10a). Samson's supernatural strength 
made Jacob think that he would be the Messiah (Gen. R. 
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98:14). Abraham's covenant of peace with the Philistines was 
only valid for three generations (Gen. R. 54:2), and for this 
reason Samson was permitted to wage war with them. 

Samson was not without virtues. He was totally unself- 
ish and never asked for the smallest service for himself. When 
Samson told Delilah that he was a “Nazirite unto God,” she 
was certain that he had divulged the true secret of his strength 
since she could not imagine that Samson would couple the 
name of God with an untruth. But he allowed sensual plea- 
sures to dominate him, with the result that “he who went 
astray after his eyes, lost his eyes” (Sot. 9b). He continued his 
profligate life in prison, and the Philistine women set aside 
all consideration of marital bonds in the hopes of gaining 
offspring who would inherit his strength and stature (Sot. 
gb-10a). 

Before his death, he entreated God to realize in him the 
blessing of Jacob (Gen. 27:28) and to endow him with divine 
strength (Gen. R. 66:3). He expired with these words upon his 
lips: “O Master of the Universe, vouchsafe unto me in this life 
recompense for the loss of one eye. For the loss of the other I 
will wait to be rewarded in the future.” So great was the fear 
he inspired that the Philistines did not attack the Israelites for 
20 years after his death (TJ, Sot. 1:8, 17b). Identified with Be- 
dan (1 Sam. 12:11), and so called because he belonged to the 
tribe of Dan, he is regarded as one of the most unworthy of 
leaders. Nevertheless “Bedan in his generation is as Aaron in 
his” (RH 25a-b). 

[Aaron Rothkoff] 
In the Arts 
Samson, as one of the classic heroes of the Jewish people, has 
inspired innumerable writers, artists, and musicians. In the 
early literature of the Church he was generally seen as a pre- 
figuration of Jesus and this interpretation was particularly 
evident in Christian works of the Middle Ages, although he 
was sometimes also equated with Hercules in classical leg- 
end. However, Samson was not given special prominence in 
the medieval mystery plays and only began to figure promi- 
nently in the works of Renaissance writers. Among these were 
Alessandro Roselli’s Italian miracle play, La Rappresentatione 
di Sansone (Florence, 1551); the German Meistersinger Hans 
Sachs’s tragedy, Simson (1556); a Hungarian verse play by Pé- 
ter Kakonyi (1550-60); and Samson (1599), a Danish play by 
H.J. Ranch of Vibourg. The theme became increasingly popu- 
lar in the 17‘ century, particularly among Protestant writers 
who tended to regard Samson as a symbol of the Reformation’s 
struggle with the tyranny of Rome. In England, Sam(p)son, a 
biblical drama by the writers Rowley and Jewby, was staged 
in 1602 and in one scene Samson appeared carrying the town 
gates on his neck, to the delight of the Elizabethan audience. 
In Germany the baroque writer Philipp von Zesen turned to 
a new literary genre with his novel, Simson (1679). Interest 
in the subject was not, however, confined to Protestants. The 
English Catholic Stonyhurst Pageants (c. 1625) include one 
about Samson, and in Holland Joost van den Vondel, a Prot- 
estant convert to Catholicism, published the five-act tragedy 
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Samson (1660). The Converso writer Juan Pérez de Montalvan 
(1602-1638) wrote El divino nazareno Sanson (published in 
Seville, c. 1720) and, in the Marrano diaspora, the playwright 
Antonio Enriquez *Gémez published a biblical epic, El Sanson 
nazareno (Rouen, 1656). The outstanding 17'?-century treat- 
ment of the theme - and, perhaps, the loftiest interpretation 
in Western literature - was John *Milton’s Samson Agonistes 
(1671), a drama in the strict Greek classical tradition that has 
been more studied than performed. In the blind Hebrew judge 
Milton clearly saw a representation of his own plight, and 
echoes of the story reverberate throughout his writings. Mil- 
ton’s Samson is, by comparison with the figure portrayed in 
the Bible, highly idealized; and his drama has been acclaimed 
as the zenith of biblical playwrighting in the Protestant tradi- 
tion, the English of the Puritan Commonwealth representing 
the “New Israel.” In the late 19‘ century a Hebrew translation 
of Samson Agonistes was published by the Manchester writer 
J. Massel (Shimshon ha-Gibbor, 1890). 

Apart from oratorios, a five-act opera by Voltaire (1733) 
that never reached the stage, some Spanish Relaciones burl- 
escas of the 1760s, and a poem by William *Blake (in Poetical 
Sketches, 1783), the only significant treatment of the 18 cen- 
tury was Moses Hayyim *Luzzattos early verse play, Shim- 
shon ve-ha-Pelishtim, best known as Maaseh Shimshon (1724), 
a product of the Italian Hebrew revival written in a colorful 
style. However, the political and literary conflicts of the 19% 
century revived serious interest in the theme. A. Carino’s Ital- 
ian poem, Nascita, vita, e morte di Sansone (Naples, c. 1820), 
was followed by S.S. Raschkow’s Hebrew poem, Hayyei Shim- 
shon (1824) and by another in Hungarian by Mihaly Tompa 
(1863). An unusual interpretation of the biblical story was the 
French poet Alfred de Vigny’s “La Colére de Samson” (in Les 
Destinées, 1864). Here the betrayed and outraged Hebrew ex- 
presses Vigny’s own stoicism and violent misogyny. There have 
been many treatments of the subject by writers of the 20% cen- 
tury, notably dramas such as Frank Wedekind’s Simson oder 
Scham und Eifersucht (1914); the Albanian Fan S. Noli’s Israi- 
lite dhe Filstine (1907); Sven Lange’s Danish Samson og Dalila 
(1909); and a five-act tragedy by the Russian dramatist Leonid 
Nikolayevich Andreyev (translated by Herman Bernstein as 
Samson in Chains, 1923). 

Predictably, the theme has proved especially attractive to 
modern Jewish writers, who have laid varying interpretations 
on the character of Samson. Two early 20'+-century works, 
Jaroslav *Vrchlicky’s dramatic Czech Trilogie o Simsonovi 
(1901) and Hugo *Salus’ German biblical poem, “Simson,” led 
the way, to be followed by Samson Zuckermandel’s four-act 
Hebrew drama, Gevurat Shimshon (1906), and the more origi- 
nal Samson (1907), a French drama by Henri-Leon *Bernstein, 
in which Delilah, a gold digger, is typical of the writer’s unat- 
tractive anti-heroines. Most of the later literary treatments by 
Jews have been in the form of the novel. These include Simson 
de Godgewijde (1927-29) by the Dutch writer Israél *Querido; 
Vladimir *Jabotinsky’s Samson nazorey (1927; Samson the 
Nazarite, 1930); Felix *Salten’s Simson, das Schicksal eines Er- 
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waehlten (1928; Samson and Delilah, 1931); and Saul Saphire’s 
Hebrew novel, Shimshon ha-Gibbor (1935). Two works on the 
theme by writers of the post-World War 11 era were Kazimierz 
Brandys’ Polish novel, Samson (1948), which forms part of a 
tetralogy (Miedzy wojnami, 1948-51), and Ahavat Shimshon 
(1951-52) by the Israeli poet Lea *Goldberg. 

In art, too, the Samson theme has enjoyed an enduring 
popularity. The story of Samson is represented in five fourth- 
century bas-reliefs in marble from the Santa Restitute chapel 
in Naples Cathedral. It is later found in many manuscripts in- 
cluding scenes in Hebrew manuscripts such as the 13"*-cen- 
tury French British Museum Miscellany (add. 11639) and the 
15'8-century Second Nuremberg Haggadah (Schocken Collec- 
tion, Jerusalem). The story was also illustrated in stained glass 
and in the round. Later the subject held a particular fascina- 
tion for *Rembrandt, who painted many pictures of Samson. 
Early works by Rembrandt are his Samson’s wedding (Judg. 
14:10; Dresden), in which the sprawling giant propounds the 
riddle to his guests, and Samson threatening his father-in-law 
(Judg. 15:3; Berlin Museum). In the Middle Ages, Samson was 
regarded as one of the many prototypes of Jesus. The most 
popular episode in medieval art was therefore Samson rending 
the lion (Judg. 14:5-6) because it was understood to represent 
Jesus triumphing over Satan and breaking the jaws of Hell. It 
was very common in 12">-century sculpture and enamelwork 
throughout Western and Central Europe. 

Samson and Delilah (Judg. 16:4-20) has been a favorite 
subject of artists in recent centuries. There is a grisaille paint- 
ing by Mantegna (1431-1506; National Gallery, London) and 
a painting by Tintoretto in the collection of the Duke of Dev- 
onshire. The subject was particularly popular in northern 
Europe. In a painting now in the Augsburg Museum, Lu- 
cas Cranach showed Samson asleep on Delilah’s lap against 
a mountainous landscape. There are paintings by Rubens 
(private collection), Van Dyck (1599-1661; Dulwich Gallery, 
London), and Rembrandt (Berlin Museum). Max *Lieber- 
mann painted a violent, sensual, and strangely modern study 
of Samson and Delilah, with both characters in the nude, 
and Jacob *Steinhardt made a similarly erotic woodcut of the 
subject. The capture and the binding of Samson (Judg. 16:21) 
and the final scene of the story, Samson tearing down the 
temple of Dagon (Judg. 16:29-30), were often favorite sub- 
jects for artists. 

A musical dialogue between Samson and Delilah, Sam- 
son dux fortissime, appears in the Harleian Ms. 978 (13'" cen- 
tury) and is something of a historical enigma (cf. G. Reese, 
Music in the Middle Ages (1940), 244). In the second half of 
the 17" century there were stock Italian oratorios, including 
La caduta de’ Filistei by Veracini (1695; libretto only survived) 
and Samson vindicatus by Alessandro Scarlatti (1696; music 
lost). Voltaire’s Samson was set by Rameau (1732), but not per- 
formed; another setting was made at the beginning of the 19 
century by Stanislas Champein, and a third in 1890 by Weker- 
lin. Milton’s Samson Agonistes was the basis of Newburgh 
Hamilton's libretto for Handel’s oratorio, Samson, which had 
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its premiére at the Covent Garden Theatre, London, in 1744. 
Works on the subject composed at the end of the 18 and be- 
ginning of 19‘ century are notable only for the fact that they 
mark the transfer of the subject to the stage. Camille Saint- 
Saéns’ opera, Samson et Dalila (text by Fernand Lemaire), had 
its first performance at Weimar, in a German translation, in 
1877. Delilah’s aria, “Softly awakes my heart...” has remained 
a standby for every mezzo-soprano. Rubin *Goldmark was 
the composer of a symphonic poem, Samson (1913); Nicho- 
las Nabokov wrote incidental music to Milton’s Samson Ago- 
nistes (1938); and Bernard *Rogers devoted a one-act opera, 
The Warrior, to the Samson and Delilah story (1947). At the 
beginning of the Israel War of Independence Marc *Lavry 
wrote his Zead Shimshon (text by Avigdor *Hameiri) for tenor 
solo, three-part men’s choir, and orchestra (“March, Samson, 
towards Philistia... march, thou regiment of a desperate na- 
tion...”) as a topical choral piece. 

[Bathja Bayer] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.F. Moore, Judges (ICC, 1895), 312-65; P. 
Haupt, in: JBL, 33 (1914), 296-8; C.E Burney, Judges (1930), 335-408; 
Pedersen, Israel, 1-2 (1926), 72, 102, 222-4, 380-2; 3-4 (1940), 35-37% 
205-6, 264-5, 487-8, 493; A. van Selms, in: JNES, 9 (1950), 65-75; Al- 
bright, Arch Rel, 111-2; Albright, Stone, 283-4. IN THE AGGADAH: 
Ginzberg, Legends, index. IN THE ARTS: K. Gerlach, Der Simson- 
stoff im Drama (1929); W. Kirkconnell, Invincible Samson (1964), 
deals with the theme in world literature; M. Roston, Biblical Drama 
in England (1968), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: N.H. Tur-Sinai, 
Ha-Lashon ve-ha-Sefer, 2 (1959), 58-93; E. Greenstein, in: Prooftexts, 
1(1981), 237-60; J. Sasson, in: Prooftexts, 8 (1988), 333-46; J. Crenshaw, 
in: ABD, 5:950-54; A. Bellis, Helpmates, Harlots, and Heroes, Women’s 
Stories in the Hebrew Bible (1994), 112-39 (incl. bibl.); Y. Amit, Judges 
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SAMSON, BENJAMIN ABRAHAM (1916- ), Indian na- 
val officer. Samson, a member of the *Bene Israel community, 
was born in Poona. He received a direct commission as lieu- 
tenant to the Royal Indian Navy in 1939. After serving in the 
Royal Navy in the Mediterranean, the Red Sea, and the Bay of 
Bengal, his was the last vessel out of Rangoon, the capital of 
Burma, when it fell to Japanese forces. He was commissioned 
in the Indian Navy when India gained its independence and, 
in 1948, was appointed naval adviser on the staff of the High 
Commissioner for India in the United Kingdom. In 1951 he 
was promoted to rear-admiral, the youngest to hold this rank 
in the Indian Navy. He served as commandant of the Indian 
National Defence College and was appointed flag officer of 
the fleet in 1965. In the following year he received the Vish- 
isht Seva (Distinguished Service) Medal, Class 1, for “distin- 
guished service of a most exceptional order.” On his retirement 
in 1968 he became superintendent of the Magazon Naval Dock 
Yards in Bombay, and in 1972 was promoted to the honorary 
rank of vice admiral by the president of India, for “loyal and 
dedicated” service. 


SAMSON BEN ABRAHAM OF SENS (late 12'?-early 13" 
century), one of the great French tosafists, known also as 
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Ha-Sar (“the prince”) of Sens. He was the brother of *Isaac 
b. Abraham (Rizba) and grandson of *Samson b. Joseph of 
Falaise, brother-in-law of Jacob *Tam. In his youth he stud- 
ied under Tam and Hayyim *ha-Kohen, but his main teacher 
was *Isaac b. Samuel of Dampierre. His authority was widely 
recognized, even beyond France. During the first *Maimoni- 
dean controversy (1202), the French rabbis were requested to 
express their views in the dispute between Meir *Abulafia, who 
attacked Maimonides, and *Aaron b. Meshullam of Lunel, who 
defended him. Samson replied on behalf of the French rabbis 
in lengthy letters. He sharply criticized the Mishneh Torah, 
describing its defects, and even advising against its study. He 
particularly opposed Maimonides’ view on resurrection. On 
the other hand, he expressed profound esteem for Maimo- 
nides himself, concluding “that the gates of understanding 
were opened to him, enabling him to see wonders in the divine 
Torah” However, his attitude did not satisfy the opponents of 
Maimonides. On a much later occasion (1235), Abraham, the 
son of Maimonides, referring to an unconfirmed report that 
Samson had disagreed with his father, vigorously denied that 
he had excommunicated him. 

The extent of Samson's ties with Germany is not known. 
However, his works circulated and were accepted there. Isaac 
of Vienna (see Or Zarua, 3 (1887); BK, no. 436) writes of 
him, “he was unique in his knowledge and his wisdom” 
He composed tosafot, known as Tosafot Sens, on almost the 
whole of the Talmud (see Urbach, Tosafot, p. 232ff. for de- 
tailed list). 

Some of those printed in the standard editions of the Tal- 
mud are actually from his pen (rH, Suk., Men., Bek.), while 
others are the work of his disciples and their disciples (Shab., 
Er, Yev., Ket., BM, BB). Other collections of tosafot, such as 
those of Touques and of Asher b. Jehiel, are based on them. 
His tosafot on Pesahim were published (1956), others are still 
in manuscript. His commentary on the mishnayot of Zera’im 
(excluding Berakhot) and Tohorot (excluding Niddah) is the 
most important commentary on these orders, and it was made 
use of by all later commentators, such as Asher b. Jehiel and 
Obadiah of Bertinoro. He is known to have written a com- 
mentary on Shekalim, Eduyyot, and Kinnim, which has not 
come down to us. The one printed as Tosafot Sens on Eduyyot, 
Makkot, and Sotah, as well as the commentary on the Sifra, 
have been erroneously attributed to him. Jacob of Courson, 
one of his disciples, collected his responsa and halakhic deci- 
sions in a work which has not been preserved. Urbach gives 
a list of his responsa which are scattered among the works of 
the halakhic authorities (Tosafot, 264). 

At the beginning of the 13" century Samson migrated 
to Erez Israel (Graetz’ view that he went with the 300 French 
rabbis in 1211 is unsupported), and he is therefore sometimes 
referred to as “of Erez Israel” or “of Jerusalem.” Maimonides’ 
son Abraham states that they did not meet because Samson 
did not pass through Egypt; he would therefore appear to 
have sailed directly to Acre. He lived in Jerusalem and Acre, 
where he died, and was buried at the foot of Mount Carmel. 
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Urbach gives the date of his death as before 1216, but others 
date it c. 1230. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frankel, Mishnah, 352-5; Gross, Gal Jud, 165, 
168f.; 622; V. Aptowitzer, Mavo le-Sefer Ravyah (1938), 24f.; 418-20; 
Urbach, Tosafot, 226-65, 534; S.H. Kook, Iyyunim u-Mehkarim, 2 


(1963), 128f. 
[Shlomoh Zalman Havlin] 


SAMSON BEN ELIEZER (b.c. 1330), German scribe and 
authority in his vocation. Samson was born in Saxony. When 
still a child he was taken to Prague by his parents, who died 
there when he was eight years old. The community there- 
upon apparently apprenticed him to a Torah scribe called Is- 
sachar. Issachar passed on to Samson many oral traditions and 
much professional lore, and also gave him an ancient Tikkun 
(“compendium on the laws of writing tefillin”) compiled by 
the scribe Abraham b. Moses of Sinzheim, who had been a 
pupil of Meir b. Baruch of Rothenburg and who had devoted 
his life to clarifying the regulations concerning the writing of 
scrolls of the Pentateuch, tefillin, and mezuzot, in which all the 
pertinent material was carefully collated. Samson eventually 
became so proficient in this craft, particularly in the writing 
of tefillin, that his fame spread throughout Germany. He re- 
vised Abraham's work and added his own notes, the resulting 
work being known as Sefer Barukh she-Amar. Samson was 
also known as Barukh she-Amar from the melodious man- 
ner in which he rendered the prayer beginning with these 
words whenever he functioned as hazzan. Samson achieved 
great importance as a preserver of the German tradition in 
the sphere of halakhah, based as it was primarily upon the 
authority of Meir of Rothenburg. Samson’s work was written 
after he had emigrated to Erez Israel and had seen the great 
neglect of his profession in that country. He succeeded in in- 
troducing there many improvements in the writing of tefillin 
and was instrumental in the disqualification of scribes whose 
writing he found unacceptable. Samson is known to have trav- 
eled in various places, and to have examined and invalidated 
tefillin with the approval of the local scholars in the district of 
Lausitz and in Erfurt, Germany. 

An incomplete version of Sefer Barukh she-Amar was 
published in Dubnow in 1796, under the title Dinei Ketivat 
Tefillin. The complete version was apparently first published 
in Shklov in 1804. The published work contains the notes of 
Yom Tov Lipmann Muelhausen - which can possibly be dis- 
tinguished from the text of the book since they are devoted ex- 
clusively to the laws of the Sefer Torah. The Perush... Al Zurot 
Otiyyot ha-Alef Bet, which is the second part of the book, is 
entirely the work of Yom Tov Lipmann - based upon Samson's 
work. The text in our possession is in a state of considerable 
disorder, text and notes by many hands being so intermingled 
as to be practically indistinguishable, though later additions 
can sometimes be recognized. Similar disorder is to be found 
in the many manuscripts of the book still in existence. The 
book was known to all the great posekim, among them Jacob 
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*Moellin, Joshua *Soncino, David Blumes, who lived in Erez 
Israel (cf. Responsa Maharshal, no. 37), and Elijah *Shapira. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Kaufmann, Yom Tov Lipmann Muelhau- 


sen (1927), 12, 71-75. 
[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


SAMSON BEN ISAAC OF CHINON (14" century), one of 
the last French tosafists. Samson was nevertheless the first to- 
safist to write a work on talmudic methodology, Sefer Keritut. 
In it he incorporated the whole of the methodological material 
embodied in the tosafot literature. The first four parts of the 
book deal with the *hermeneutical rules, with the chronol- 
ogy of the tannaim and amoraim, and with the principles on 
which the halakhah is decided in cases of difference of opin- 
ion. The fifth part, Leshon Limmudim, which is also the most 
comprehensive, deals with the methods of talmudic herme- 
neutics, and with the methods of the Mishnah, baraita, and 
Talmud. In the course of his presentation Samson enters into 
detailed discussion, in the manner of the tosafists, maintain- 
ing that from such discussion there emerge more principles 
and methodological rules. Early methodological works, such 
as Seder Tanna’im ve-Amora’im and the letter of Sherira Gaon, 
served Samson chiefly for the first four chapters, the last chap- 
ter, his main work, being based entirely on the tosafists. The 
work shows little originality, but its main importance lies in 
the systematic assembly of the material and the manner in 
which he clarifies it. The Sefer Keritut was first published in 
Constantinople in 1515 and has been frequently republished, 
together with commentaries by various scholars, among them 
Jacob *Hagiz. In his work Samson speaks of having written 
tosafot on the Talmud, but none of these is extant. In the re- 
sponsa of *Isaac b. Sheshet (no. 157) Samson is reported, in 
the name of Perez b. Isaac ha-Kohen, to have opposed Kab- 
balah and the doctrine of the *Sefirot, saying: “I pray child- 
like” Isaac b. Sheshet referred to him as the “greatest rabbi of 
his generation” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Urbach, Tosafot, index; Renan, Rabbins, 
461-4; Samson ben Isaac of Chinon, Sefer Keritut, ed. by Y.Z. Roth 


(1961), 8-10. 
[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


SAMSON BEN JOSEPH OF FALAISE (12' century), 
French tosafist. Samson was an older contemporary of Jacob 
Tam, with whom he corresponded and who addressed him 
with exceptional humility (see Sefer ha-Yashar, responsa, 
nos. 3 and 4). He may have been a pupil of Rashi. His sister 
Miriam was the second wife of Tam, and after his death she 
was consulted by scholars as to her husband’s customs and 
observances. Some of Samson's teachings are included in the 
novellae section of the Sefer ha-Yashar, and he is mentioned 
in the printed tosafot to several tractates. The rishonim quote 
from an extensive halakhic work by him which is no longer 
extant. Samson apparently met a martyr’s death and his re- 
mains were handed over for burial only six months after his 
death. The two renowned tosafists, *Isaac b. Abraham and his 
brother Samson of Sens, were his grandsons. The Eliezer of 
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Falera mentioned in the tosafot to Bava Batra (79b) may have 
been his son-in-law. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 477-8; Urbach, Tosafot, in- 


dex. 
[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


SAMSON BEN SAMSON OF COUCY (called ha-sar mi- 
Coucy; 13'* century), French tosafist. Samson, a descendant of 
Joseph *Bonfils, belonged to a distinguished family of French 
scholars. Judah of Corbeil was his uncle and *Moses of Coucy 
his brother-in-law. He was one of the younger pupils of *Isaac 
b. Samuel of Dampierre, but his main teacher was *Judah b. 
Isaac, Judah Sir Leon of Paris. His words are quoted frequently 
in the standard tosafot on several tractates, and many citations 
from his rulings and responsa, as well as remnants of his fo- 
safot, have been preserved in the works of rishonim. Samson 
was a teacher of *Isaac b. Moses Or Zarwa, and also, appar- 
ently, of *Hezekiah b. Jacob of Magdeburg. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 554-6; Urbach, Tosafot, in- 


dex. 
[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


SAMSON HA-NAKDAN (13 century), Hebrew grammar- 
ian and vocalizer, who lived in Germany. It may be conjec- 
tured that Samson lived in Xanten, and he was apparently the 
grandfather and teacher of *Joseph b. Kalonymus ha-Nakdan 
of Xanten. He was the author of Mafteah ha-Dikduk (Cat. de- 
Rossi No. 3891) which Steinschneider believed to be identical 
with the Sefer Kelalei ha-Dikduk (Cat. Berlin no. 29; Vatican 
No. 296). He also wrote the Hibbur ha-Konim, which is also 
called Sefer ha-Shimshoni, on the *masorah. In his book he 
quotes the main medieval grammarians. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Gesch, 113-4; Freimann, in: Fest- 
schrift... Simon Dubnow (1930), 169; Germ Jud, 1 (1963), 499-500. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Eldan, “Mi-Kitvei Askolat ha-Dikduk 
ha-Ashkenazit-ha-Shimshoni, in: Leshonenu, 43 (1979), 100-111; 
201-210; D. Ben-Menahem, Hibbur ha-Konim le-Rabbi Shimshon 
ha-Nakdan (1987) 


SAMTER, ERNST (1868-1926), German historian of ancient 
religions. Samter, who was born in Posen, taught in Danzig 
and Berlin before being appointed professor at the Berlin 
Gymnasium zum Grauen Kloster in 1925. In 1913 he founded 
the Institute for the Study of Religions, bringing together theo- 
logians, philologists, philosophers, ethnologists, and folklor- 
ists for the comparative study of religion. 

His works include Familienfeste der Griechen und Roemer 
(1901); Geburt, Hochzeit und Tod, Beitraege zur vergleichenden 
Volkskunde (1911); Die Religion der Griechen (1914); Griechische 
Sagen (1925); and Die Goetter der Griechen (1926). His interest 
in education is indicated by several books, including his work 
on folklore in the teaching of classical languages, Volkskunde 
im altsprachlichen Unterricht, 1 (1923). He also contributed to 
Jewish history, including studies on antisemitism in ancient 


Greece and Rome. 
[Irwin L. Merker] 
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SAMUDA, JOSEPH D’AGUILAR (1813-1885), British ship- 
builder and railway pioneer. Born in London to Sephardi par- 
ents — his father was a broker and overseas merchant - Samuda 
became an engineer in partnership with his brother Jacos 
(1811-1844). From 1832 to 1848 Samuda Brothers, their firm, 
were leading builders of marine engines and, from the early 
18408, leading iron shipbuilders, especially for the Royal Navy, 
responsible for many engineering innovations. Samuda was 
vice president of the Institution of Naval Architects and, from 
1865 to 1880, served as a Liberal member of Parliament. He is 
best remembered, however, as a pioneer with his brother of 
“atmospheric railways,’ engineless trains propelled by creat- 
ing a vacuum in front of the train in a pneumatic tube adja- 
cent to the track. The Samuda brothers patented this invention 
in 1839. Although some examples of “atmospheric railways” 
were built by the Samudas and others, especially a route they 
constructed in south Devon in the early 1840s, the technology 
simply did not exist at the time for these to work on a regu- 
lar basis, and steam-driven trains remained unchallenged for 
many decades. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 


SAMUEL (Heb. 7x11), Israelite judge and prophet who lived 
in the 11 century B.c.£. His name is very close to that of the 
ancient Babylonian royal ancestor of Hammurapi, Simt-la-il, 
and similar in form to other *Amorite names such as Samt- 
Abum, Stmt-Samas, and others (HALOT, 1438). Standing at 
the close of one era and the beginning of another, Samuel was 
instrumental in the painful, but necessary, transition from a 
loose confederation of Hebrew tribes to a centralized monar- 
chy. He played a part in events which eventually saw his people 
completely freed from subjection to the Philistines and from 
the threat of the utter loss of national life. 


The Biblical Account 
The record of Samuel's career in 1 Samuel 1-16, which is in- 
tricately interwoven with that of Saul, the first king, involves 
many baffling questions. It tells a story about the birth of a 
“child of prayer” to Hannah and Elkanah in an Ephraimite 
home in Ramathaim-Zophim (1:1) or Ramah (1:19). His mother 
dedicated him to a Nazirite life in the important sanctuary of 
Shiloh (1:11, 28; 2:11; 3:1). Here the aged priest *Eli, whose sons 
were lewd and impious good-for-nothings, officiated (2:12-17, 
22-25). A rare divine revelation came to the boy in the night, 
involving terrible judgment on the house of Eli; and this was 
the beginning of a career that marked Samuel as a “prophet 
of YHWH” (3:20). Chapters 4-6 recount the shattering defeat 
of the Hebrews by the well-equipped Philistines; worst of all, 
the ark of YHwHu was captured, the immediate house of Eli 
wiped out, and, probably (Jer. 7:12, 14), the vital Shiloh sanc- 
tuary was permanently razed. 

Samuel is next depicted as a “judge” (1 Sam. 7), first in 
the sense of a charismatic deliverer in a battle of miraculous 
proportions (verse 13 seems to be highly idealized) and then 
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as an arbiter of disputes, traveling over a considerable area 
covering Bethel, Gilgal, Mizpah, and Ramah (7:16-17). Samuel 
was married and had two sons, Joel and Abijah, who acted as 
judges in Beer-Sheba (8:2; cf. 1 Chron. 6:13). 

Two or more divergent accounts of the founding of the 
monarchy follow. One (9:1-10:16) is favorable to the kingship 
regarding it as the answer to the desperate needs of the hour. 
Another (7:3-8:22; 10:17-19; 12:1-25) reacts, sometimes vio- 
lently, against such a move. Some think there is a third ac- 
count (10:20-11:15; see *Samuel, Book of; see below, Critical 
Evaluation). One cannot be completely certain about Samuel's 
attitude toward the people's request for a king (cf. 10:1 with 
10:19). It is clear, however, that the political crisis demanded 
a much more closely knit government if the Hebrews were to 
survive as an entity. 

One account has an Ammonite attack on Jabesh-Gilead 
pushing the handsome Benjaminite Saul into a position where, 
after an impressive victory, he was publicly acclaimed as king 
(chapter 11). Another shows Samuel's gift of clairvoyance aid- 
ing Saul in locating his father’s lost donkeys. Samuel then 
acted as priest at the local hill shrine and by divine revelation 
he anointed, the next morning, the surprised Saul as leader or 
prince (ndagid) of Israel to rescue her from her pressing foes. 
Shortly thereafter, in a public conclave at Mizpah, Samuel cast 
the sacred lot and Saul was chosen; then the older man deliv- 
ered an address explaining the rights and responsibilities ofa 
king, and a written record was made. An immediate clash with 
the Philistines followed; first a small-scale outpost skirmish, 
then a significant victory. However, in 7:3-8:22; 10:17-19; and 
12:1-25, Samuel denounces the idea of monarchy as apostasy, 
since the Lord has always been the king and savior of Israel. 
Yet by divine revelation Samuel is directed to give grudging 
consent (8:22). 

Chapter 15, a later account evidently based on earlier 
tradition, portrays a heartrending break between Samuel 
and Saul, a permanent and devastating rejection of the king 
(15:34-35; but cf. 19:24). This had already been foretold (e.g., 
13:13-14). It is not clear whether the issue was simply the king’s 
failure to obey the provisions of the *herem of the holy war, 
or whether it was that Samuel surmised that Saul was aspir- 
ing not only to political but also to religious prerogatives. At 
any rate, except for his mention as head of a band of ecstatic 
prophets in 19:18-20, his death notice in 25:1, and a séance in 
which his ghost was brought back in chapter 28, Samuel per- 
manently leaves the stage. 


Critical Evaluation 

Scholars (e.g., A. Weiser) have moved somewhat away from 
seeing completely mutually exclusive (pro-monarchical and 
anti-monarchical) accounts in 1 Samuel 1-16. The alternative is 
a series of varying concepts that developed in different circles, 
and existed side by side. Such traditions were finally strung 
together somewhat loosely without an attempt at reconcil- 
ing them. Moreover I. Mendelsohn showed that the Israel- 
ites would have been quite aware of the dangers of oppressive 
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monarchical government from what they saw around them in 
their own century. Thus Samuel 8:11-17 does not need to be a 
late reminiscence, as was once claimed. Nonetheless, one must 
allow for idealization in certain of the traditions. While many 
questions cannot be answered with certainty, it is clear that 
Samuel played a powerful part in the formation of the mon- 
archy, and the titles of seer, prophet, judge, and priest are in- 
dicative of his influence, perhaps in different circles. As is true 
of Moses, so many roles are assigned to him that it is difficult 
to define the historical nucleus of the Samuel traditions. He 
was later claimed as a levite (1 Chron. 6:12—-13), as one of the 
founders, with David, of the system of gatekeepers of the Tent 
of Meeting (1 Chron. 9:22), as a great intercessor comparable 
to Moses (Jer. 15:1), and as ranking with Moses and Aaron. Ac- 
cording to Ps. 99:6, God spoke to Samuel along with Moses 
and Aaron in the Cloud Pillar. The Bible portrays Samuel as an 
incorruptible leader (1 Sam. 12:3-5), and as the Lord’s spokes- 
man in guiding Israel, in critical days, from the old era into 
the new, and her greatest leader since Moses. 


[John H. Scammon / S. David Sperling (24 ed.)] 


In the Aggadah 

Even before his birth, “a heavenly voice went forth” and pro- 
claimed the imminent delivery of a righteous man. When 
people observed his deeds, they were certain that he was this 
righteous individual (Mid. Sam. 3:4). Shortly before Samuel's 
novitiate in the sanctuary, Eli succeeded to the three high- 
est offices in the land, those of high priest, president of the 
Sanhedrin, and ruler over Israel (Tanh. Shemini, 2). How- 
ever, Eli’s sons were not worthy to succeed him, but “Before 
the sun of Eli set, the sun of Samuel rose” (Gen. R. 58:2). The 
greatness bestowed on Samuel was not granted to any other 
king or prophet. No one ever challenged his authority and 
five terms of praise were applied to him: faithful, honored, 
prophet, seer, and man of God (Mishnat R. Eliezer, p. 151). He 
rebuked the people shortly before his death, refraining from 
doing so earlier lest people be embarrassed upon meeting their 
censurer (Sif. Deut. 2). Samuel was an incorruptible judge, 
who refused compensation even when he was legitimately 
entitled to it (Ned. 38a). He went on circuit to judge the peo- 
ple in order to spare them the trouble of coming to him. Ac- 
cordingly, God spoke directly to Samuel, unlike Moses who 
first had to go into the tabernacle to receive the divine mes- 
sage (Ex. R. 16:4). He refused to enjoy hospitality at public 
expense, taking his personal requirements with him on his 
journeys (Ber. 10b). Despite the fact that his sons did not fol- 
low in his way, Samuel did have the satisfaction of seeing one 
of them mend his ways and become the prophet Joel (Mid. 
Sam. 1:6). 

Samuel did not object to the appointment of a king in 
principle, since it was commanded in the Bible (Deut. 17:15). 
His objection was to the fact that the people demanded a king 
“that we may be like other nations” (Sanh. 20b). Samuel’s fail- 
ure to recognize David until he was revealed to him was a 
punishment for his arrogance in saying to Saul “I am the seer” 
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(1 Sam. 9:19; Sif. Deut. 17). Although Saul should have died 
immediately after his sin during the Amalekite war, Samuel 
interceded for him. He prayed that his life be spared at least 
for the duration of his own life, pleading that his action in 
anointing Saul be not destroyed before his eyes. God was hesi- 
tant to grant this request since the time of David's succession 
was rapidly approaching. In order to fulfill Samuel’s request 
and to prevent the people from ascribing Samuel's death to 
his sins, Samuel was made to age rapidly, and though he was 
only 52 when he died, the people were under the impression 
that he died as an old man (Mid. Sam. 25:2; Taan. 5b). Samuel 
wrote only part of the book which bears his name. It was com- 
pleted by Gad the seer and Nathan. He also wrote the books 


of Judges and Ruth (BB 15a). 
[Aaron Rothkoff] 


In Islam 

In Sura 2:247-9 it is related that the people of Israel requested 
that the prophet appoint a king to rule them. However, when 
the prophet informed them that Allah had chosen Talit (Saul), 
they refused to crown him as their king. In post-Koranic lit- 
erature it is said that this reference is to the prophet Samuel 
(Shamwil); details are also related about his life and deeds, 
which are interwoven in the tales of Saul and David. It is note- 
worthy that the name Shamwil is no longer used in the Arabic 
language and only the name of al-Samaw“al is to be found. 


[H.Z. Hirschberg] 


In the Arts 

Treatment of the prophet Samuel in the arts generally involves 
the two kings of Israel whom he anointed, Saul and David, 
although Samuel himself does figure independently in some 
works, particularly in art. Literary interest in the subject has 
been somewhat restricted. In the English verse epic Davideis 
(1656) by Abraham Cowley, Samuel expresses the writer’s 
own antagonism toward the concept of monarchy during Ol- 
iver Cromwell's republican Commonwealth. The theme later 
inspired Pieter t Hoen’s Dutch novella, Samuél de Profeet; of 
De Joodsche regeering hoe langer hoe erger (1796), but interest 
thereafter lapsed until the 20 century. Samuel then makes 
a dramatic appearance in D.H. Lawrence's play David (1926), 
and is denigrated in Samuel the Kingmaker (1944), one of the 
English writer Laurence Housman fiercely anti-biblical Old 
Testament Plays (1950), which makes the prophet a spiteful, 
jealous impostor. This treatment finds a contrast in the re- 
spectful approach of Abraham ’hébreu et Samuel le voyant 
(1946), a biblical verse epic by the French Jewish writer Em- 
manuel *Eydoux. A related subject is treated in two 20"-cen- 
tury plays about Eli, Samuel's priestly guardian and mentor: 
Beit Eli; o Aron ha-Elohim Nilkehah (1902), a Hebrew drama 
by Meir Foner, and Silo is krank... (1956), a drama in Afrikaans 
by the South African writer Daniel Francois Malherbe. 

In Christian art, Samuel’s attributes are the lamb he of- 
fered in sacrifice (1 Sam. 7:9) and his horn of unction. Figures 
of Samuel with the lamb are found on the Gothic cathedrals of 
Chartres and Rheims; at Chartres he is placed between Moses 
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and David. The presentation of Samuel to Eli by his mother 
Hannah, who dedicated him to God (1 Sam. 1:24-28) is a sub- 
ject found in the third-century c.z. murals of the synagogue at 
*Dura-Europos. It also occurs in medieval wall painting and 
manuscripts, including the 13"*-century St. Louis Psalter, the 
14"*-century Queen Mary Psalter, and the 15'-century German 
Second Nuremberg *Haggadah (Schocken Library, Jerusalem). 
There are a number of examples from the 17"*-century Dutch 
school, including a painting by *Rembrandt (Bridgewater Col- 
lection, London) and one by his pupil, Barent Fabritius (Art 
Institute, Chicago). A touching study of Samuel and Eli was 
painted by the U.S. portraitist John Singleton Copley (Wads- 
worth Atheneum, Hartford, Connecticut) whose painting of 
Samuel denouncing Saul is in the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts. The English artist Sir Joshua Reynolds painted studies 
of Samuel as a child and the infant Samuel in prayer (1 Sam. 
3:4); these are at Dulwich College and in the National Gallery, 
London. Samuel's slaying of Agag, whom Saul had failed to kill 
(1 Sam. 15:32-33), appears in a 13"-century Hebrew manuscript 
from France (British Museum Miscellany, add. 11639) and in 
a mural in the Basle town hall by Hans Holbein (1497?-1543). 
The anointing of David by Samuel (1 Sam. 16:13) appears in 
the murals of Dura-Europos. This subject has also been popu- 
lar in Christian art, where David is regarded as the “anointed 
one” par excellence, the type and ancestor of Jesus. The scene 
appears in medieval frescoes, carvings from the Gothic cathe- 
drals, and in Byzantine and Western manuscript illumination. 
Samuel’s posthumous appearance before Saul on the latter’s 
visit to the witch of Endor (1 Sam. 28:8 ff.) was a rare subject 
in the Middle Ages. It later received melodramatic treatment 
from the 17'*-century painter Salvator Rosa (Louvre); and 
there is a watercolor by William *Blake in the National Gal- 
lery of Art, Washington. 

Musical works in which Samuel is the main figure are 
few; they include Andreas Hammerschmidt’s songs to a play 
by Keimann, Samuel (1646); Anton Cajeta Adlgasser’s orato- 
rio, Samuel und Heli (= Eli; 1763); a Spanish oratorio by José 
Duran, Samuel presentado al Templo (1765); Simon Mayr’s ora- 
torio, Samuele (1821); an early American oratorio, Samuel, by 
Homer Newton Bartlett (1845-1920); and Die Jugend Samuels, 
an oratorio by Victor *Hollaender (1866-1940). A recent work 
is the *Inbal troupe’s The Boy Samuel. 


Tomb of Samuel 

Traditionally sited on al-Nabi-Samwil, the highest moun- 
tain overlooking Jerusalem. Theodorus Lector records that 
the Byzantine emperor, Arcadius, in 406 removed the bones 
of Samuel to Constantinople where he built a church next 
to the Hebdomon (Eccles. Hist., 2:63). The 10*-century ge- 
ographer, al-Muqadasi, mentions a monastery at al-Nabi- 
Samwil. Ramah of the Bible was later identified with *Ram- 
leh and consequently Samuel’s grave was located there (cf. 
1 Sam. 25:1; 28:3). The Karaites had a synagogue at Ramleh 
in 1013. Benjamin of Tudela records in 1173 that the crusad- 
ers had removed Samuel’s remains from there to al-Nabi- 
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Samwil (A. Asher, The Itinerary of Rabbi Benjamin of Tudela 
(1927), p. 42). 

In 1099 the site was named by the crusaders Montjoie 
(Mons Gaudii) because it was from there that they caught their 
first sight of Jerusalem; among the Jews and the Latins al-Nabi- 
Samwil was generally called *Shiloh (Silo) through mistaken 
identity. Baldwin 11 (1118-31) gave the hill and surrounding 
land to the Premonstratensian order who built a church on 
the site in 1157 on the hill al-Burj, south of al- Nabi-Samwil. In 
1187 the church was captured and ruined by Saladin. Muslims 
and Jews turned the ruins into prayer houses. Jewish pilgrims 
also identified the site with the graves of Hannah, Elkanah, 
and his two sons as well as with the mikveh of Hannah. On 
the 28" of Iyyar (the traditional date of Samuel's death) thou- 
sands of Jews gathered in medieval times at the shrine from 
all over the Diaspora and Erez Israel to light lamps there, of- 
fer charity, and pray. It was so usual for them to drink wine at 
these festivities, that owing to excesses a takkanah was passed 
by the Jerusalem rabbi forbidding “those under the influence 
of drink from going to al-Nabi-Samwil” (Zikhron bi-Yrusha- 
layim, 503). Pantaléo de Aveiro reports that in 1560 Jews went 
to the grave every eight days to light candles and had obtained 
the right of residence on the site from the sultan (Itinerario 
da Terra Sancta (1927), 424) and an English traveler in 1601 
reported that the Jews cut their hair there (The Travels of John 
Sanderson (1931), 100). From other sources it appears that fa- 
thers took their sons there to trim their hair as an offering. 
The Karaites also spent two days of Passover on the site sing- 
ing special hymns to Samuel. 

In the 18 century Jews used to bring money, clothes, and 
jewelry there and burn them there as an offering, but about 
1730 the Turks closed up the cave, built a mosque and prayer 
house there, and forbade the Jews to enter. After this few Jews 
went, and they had to pay for entrance. The land around the 
shrine was acquired by the group Nahalat Israel Ramah in 
1887 but attempts to settle there failed. The mosque and tower 
were almost completely destroyed in World War 1 and later 
rebuilt. Few Jews pray there now owing to the doubtfulness 
of the site’s authenticity. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Noth, Hist Isr, 168, 175; Bright, Hist, 165-6; 
W.. Albright, Samuel and the Beginning of the Prophetic Movement 
(1961); G. Von Rad, Old Testament Theology, 1 (1962), 324-7. IN THE 
AGGADAH: Ginzberg, Legends, 4 (1913), 65-703 6 (1928), 215-37. IN 
ISLAM: Tabari, Tavikh, 1 (1357 A.H.), 329-30; idem, Tafsir, 2 (1323 
A.H.), 378-9; ‘Umara, Ms. fol. 39r-39v; Tha‘labi, Qisas (1356 A.H.), 
227-9; Kisa’i, Qisas (1356 A.H.), 250-8. In the Arts: R. Wischnitzer, 
Samuel Cycle in the Wall Decoration of the Synagogue at Dura-Europos 
(1941; repr. PAAJR, 11 (1941), 85-103); M. Roston, Biblical Drama in 
England (1968), index. TOMB OF SAMUEL: M. Benveniste, The Cru- 
saders in the Holy Land (1970), index; Z. Vilnay, Mazzevot Kodesh be- 
Erez Yisrael (1951), 153-62. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Birch, The Rise 
of the Israelite Monarchy: The Growth and Development of 1 Samuel 
7-15 (1976); J. van Seters, In Search of History (1983); idem, EncRel, 
12 (2005), 8099-8100; G. Ramsey, ABD, 5:954-57; A. Brenner (ed.), 
Feminist Companion to Samuel and Kings (2000). See also bibliogra- 
phy to *Samuel, Book of. 
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SAMUEL (Mar or Samuel Yarhina’ah; end of second cen- 
tury to mid-third century), Babylonian amora. Samuel was 
born at Nehardea and studied with his father, *Abba b. Abba 
ha-Kohen (Zev. 26a) and also with Levi b. Sisi (Shab. 108b), 
who had emigrated to Babylonia from Erez Israel. His prin- 
cipal teachers, however, are unknown. From the story that 
Samuel cured Judah ha-Nasi of an eye ailment (BM 85b) some 
scholars infer that he attended the latter’s bet midrash in Erez 
Israel, and that Judah ha-Nasi was his main teacher. This is 
not conclusive evidence; Samuel could have sent the medi- 
cine to Judah ha-Nasi by a messenger. In any event, Samuel 
quotes no halakhot which, it may be asserted, he would have 
heard from Judah ha-Nasi, nor does he report any custom he 
saw in the latter’s home, although this was a practice of the 
scholars of both the Babylonian and Jerusalem Talmuds. D. 
Hoffmann contends that Samuel studied in Erez Israel under 
Hanina b. Hama, inasmuch as both used the drawing ofa palm 
branch as their signatures (TJ, Git. 9:9, 50d) and prescribed 
identical cures. However, there is no conclusive evidence for 
this assertion, as the same was true of different people living 
in widely separated areas. 

Samuel’s sons died in their youth (Shab. 108a; MK 18a), 
two of his daughters were taken captive and later ransomed 
in Erez Israel (Ket. 23a), and another daughter married a non- 
Jew (who was subsequently converted to Judaism: see Rashi, 
Ber. 16a). His economic circumstances were extremely good, 
his father having left him fields (Hul. 105a) and plantations 
which were cultivated by tenant-farmers and laborers (BK 
92a), and the household chores were attended to by maidser- 
vants (Nid. 47a). 

Samuel was the head of an important bet midrash-bet 
din at Nehardea in the middle of the third century (Git. 36b). 
He was the outstanding authority of his day in civil law (Bek. 
49b), in which sphere later generations accepted his pro- 
nouncements as decisive (ibid.). Samuel was the author of the 
momentous principle that in civil matters “the law of the state 
is the law [for its Jews]” (BK 113b), which has influenced the 
entire Diaspora. Other principles of his are: “The obligation 
of producing proof rests on the claimant” (ibid. 46a) and “In 
pecuniary cases we do not follow the majority” (ibid. 46b). His 
concern for orphans led him to rule that their money may be 
lent out on interest (contrary to the rule that money was not 
to be lent to Jews on interest; BM 70a). As a dayyan he was on 
his guard against even the slightest taint of bribery. Thus, he 
refused to act as a judge in the case of a man who had put out 
his hand to assist him in fording a river on a board (Ket. 105b). 
His integrity is revealed in other instances. He refused to take 
advantage of a seasonal scarcity to obtain higher prices for his 
products (BB 9ob), and he vigorously opposed those who ar- 
bitrarily raised prices. When after Passover the merchants, re- 
acting to an increased demand, raised the prices of pots (the 
Babylonian Jews not using those in which leaven had been 
cooked before the festival), Samuel warned that, unless they 
took fair prices, he would permit the use of the old pots (Pes. 
30a). Similarly, when those who sold myrtle branches (for the 
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knowledge was derived from Greek and ancient Indian writ- 
ers. Unfortunately, comparatively few of their writings have 
been preserved. Some were translated into Latin, and a few 
works have been found in Hebrew. 

Mashaallah, whose Hebrew name was possibly Joab or 
Joel, lived during the second half of the eighth and the be- 
ginning of the ninth century, and served in the courts of the 
caliphs in Baghdad. His essay, “Sefer be-Kadrut ha-Levanah 
ve-Hibbur ha-Kokhavim u-Tekufat ha-Shanim” has been pre- 
served in Hebrew. The Persian Jewish astronomer Andruza- 
ger b. Zadi Faruch, who lived in the ninth century, is often 
identified with the expert in intercalation Eliezer b. Faruch, 
to whom the Arab chronologist al-Birtni (early 11'* century) 
attributed the fixing of the Jewish calendar. The “Baraita of 
Samuel” which dealt with the secrets of intercalation, dates 
from the ninth century but was attributed to the amora Sam- 
uel; it is regarded by some as the first original Hebrew work 
on astronomy in the Middle Ages. 

During the late tenth century Hasan ibn Hasan wrote 
three books on intercalation; unfortunately they have not been 
preserved, but reference to their contents was made by Abra- 
ham ibn Ezra and Isaac Israeli. Shabbetai *Donnolo (tenth 
century) wrote a commentary on the Sefer *Yezirah. Although 
they demonstrate the author’s knowledge of the subject, the 
astronomical terms are confused with concepts belonging to 
astrology and mysticism. A calendar is given, showing the lo- 
cation of the heavenly bodies in 4706 (summer of 956). This 
work is important in that it constitutes the main source of 
*Rashi’s astronomy. 

The greatest of the Jewish astronomers who wrote in He- 
brew at the beginning of the Spanish period was Abraham b. 
Hiyya ha-Nasi, whose works influenced generations of Jewish 
writers. Those of his works which were translated into Latin 
had an important influence on the development of European 
science. Apart from his astronomical calendars and Arabic 
astrological work which he translated into Latin, Abraham b. 
Hiyya wrote the following important works: Zurat ha-Arez, 
an astronomical-geographical text; Sefer ha-Ibbur, which in- 
cluded series of calculations of years, and determinations of 
new moons and cycles; Heshbon Mahalakhot ha-Kokhavim, a 
book to which comments were added by Abraham ibn Ezra. 

In his hymn, “Keter Malkhut” Solomon ibn *Gabirol de- 
scribes the structure of the universe according to Aristotle 
and Ptolemy. This work contains detailed calculations of the 
length of the cycle of each star and its size in relation to the 
size of the earth. 

Abraham Ibn Ezra, in addition to his works on astrol- 
ogy and his calendars and commentaries, wrote the follow- 
ing texts on theoretical astronomy: Sefer ha-Ibbur which is 
on the subject of cycles, new moons, seasons, and signs of the 
Zodiac; Shalosh Sheelot, replies to three questions on inter- 
calation posed by David b. Joseph of Narbonne (c. 1139); and 
Kelei Nehoshet an explanation of the use of the instruments of 
the astrolabical type. This last was followed by Kelei Nehoshet 
ha-Sheni which analyzes the fundamentals of intercalation 
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and the sources of astronomy. It has been passed on by Mai- 
monides who also gives a detailed description of the laws of 
the spheres (Yad. Yesodei ha-Torah, 3). He maintains (ibid., 
4:10) that it was to this that the talmudists referred in their 
commentaries on the creation (ch. 1). Maimonides’ writings 
show him to have been a foremost astronomer of his time, and 
demonstrate a scientific approach in his analysis of apparent 
contradictory data. 

The main Jewish astronomers of the 13'* century were 
Judah b. Solomon ha-Kohen ibn Matkah of Toledo, the au- 
thor of an encyclopedia, Midrash ha-Hokhmah, part of which 
consists of summaries of the great Greek and Muslim astrono- 
mers; *Gershom b. Solomon, whose work Shaar ha-Shamayim 
contains a section on the works of Ptolemy, Aristotle, Avi- 
cenna, and Averroes. This book was held in high esteem in the 
Middle Ages, and Meir *Aldabi (c. 1360) used it extensively in 
the astronomical section of his Shevilei Emunah. 

In the *Zohar - probably a 13'*-century Spanish compo- 
sition — there is a passage which gives as a cause of the day’s 
changing into night the revolution of the earth. Some 250 years 
before Copernicus the Zohar stated that “the whole earth spins 
in a circle like a ball; the one part is up when the other part is 
down; the one part is light when the other is dark, it is day in 
the one part and night in the other.” 

Of great importance is Yesod Olam by Isaac b. Joseph 
*Israeli. This work, written in 1310, includes a study of astron- 
omy and cosmography. The author deals with the system of 
intercalation and with laws of the sanctification of the month 
according to Maimonides. He gives a method for calculating 
the parallax of the moon, the importance of which was appre- 
ciated up to the time of Kepler. This was the leading textbook 
on astronomy written during the Middle Ages, and was held 
in high esteem for hundreds of years. Commentaries and ex- 
planations to it were written by Isaac Alhadib, Elijah Mizrahi, 
and others. In the yeshivot of the 19» century it was the main 
text for the study of the calendar. Isaac ben Solomon Israeli 
translated a summary of it into Hebrew entitled Kizzur Ye- 
sod Olam. Isaac Israeli also wrote Shaar ha-Shamayim which 
dealt with the subject of periods and seasons and Sefer Shaar 
ha-Millw’im on the movement of the planets, their order, and 
positions. 

The greatest of the Jewish astronomers of the Middle 
Ages was undoubtedly Levi b. Gershom. Curtze, the histo- 
rian of astronomy, numbers him among the forerunners of 
Copernicus in that he pioneered new methods of research, 
from which evolved his own original system of astronomy. 
Levi b. Gershom was an independent and original scholar, 
and although he did not produce a work specifically devoted 
to astronomy, his knowledge of astronomy is clearly brought 
out in the first section of the fifth book of his Milhamot Ado- 
nai. This section of the work was known to later generations 
as Sefer ha-Tekhunah. Levi b. Gershom explains in detail: a) 
his discovery, or improvement, of the cross-staff, a device 
for measuring angles and spherical distances. The inventor 
called it “the depth finder,” while it became known in Europe 
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Four Species in the Festival of Tabernacles) charged exorbi- 
tant prices, Samuel warned that, unless they asked a reasonable 
price, he would declare permissible even such myrtle branches 
whose tips were broken off (Suk. 34b). The great authority en- 
joyed by his bet din was entirely owing to his prestige; only his 
bet din and that of Rav at Sura were allowed to write a prosbul 
(a declaration, made in a bet din, that the limitation of the Sab- 
batical Year shall not apply to the loan about to be made; Git. 
36b). He held that in certain cases dayyanim were entitled to 
use their discretion in judging (BB 35a, and Tos. to ibid.), and 
he would order lashes (Er. 44b), as well as arrest and detention 
in prison (Nid. 25b), indicating his great authority. 

Samuel had many contacts with his distinguished col- 
league, Rav, who appreciated his erudition (Hul. 59a), showed 
him every respect (Meg. 22a), and, when on a visit to Ne- 
hardea, observed the customs instituted by Samuel (Er. 94a). 
After Rav’s death in 247 c.£., Samuel became the preeminent 
authority and was recognized as such by all the Babylonian 
sages (Iggeret Rav Sherira Gaon, ed. by B.M. Lewin (1921), 81), 
whereas during Rav’s lifetime the Jews of Sura and its neigh- 
borhood had adopted the usages laid down by Rav, while 
the Jews of Nehardea and its neighborhood adopted those of 
Samuel (Ket. 54a). 

Samuel was close to the exilarch and his officials (Ty, Taan. 
4:2, 68a) and would sit in front of Mar Ukva, the exilarch, when 
the latter judged a case (MK 16b). He was also personally ac- 
quainted with Sapor, the king. Samuel’s extensive knowledge 
of medicine and astronomy assisted him in the establishment 
of various halakhot. He discovered a salve, known as “killurin 
de-Mar Shemuel,’ for curing eye ailments (Shab. 108b), and as- 
serted that he could cure all maladies except three (Bm 113b). 
He was known as Samuel Yarhina’ah (“Samuel the Astrono- 
mer”: BM 85b), and such was his knowledge of *astronomy that 
he declared: “The paths of heaven are as familiar to me as the 
streets of Nehardea” (Ber. 58b). Though his knowledge of this 
science enabled him to fix and draw up a calendar (RH 20b), 
according to his own testimony he did not devote much time 
to its study (Deut. R. 8:6). It may have been his knowledge of 
astronomy which brought him into contact with non-Jewish 
Babylonian scholars, with one of whom, Avlet, he dined (Av. 
Zar. 30a) and discussed nature (Shab. 129a, 156b). Samuel also 
met non-Jewish scholars in the Bei-Avidan (ibid. 116a, and 
Rashi ibid.). But because his chief activity centered on his in- 
dustrious acquisition and dissemination of the knowledge of 
the Torah, he was called shoked (TJ, Ket. 4:2, 28b) or shakud 
(TB, ibid. 43b), that is, “the industrious Torah scholar.” 

He ruled that it was forbidden to deceive non-Jews as 
well as Jews (Hul. 94a), and that whoever puts a slave to shame 
must compensate him accordingly (Nid. 47a). Samuel made 
some interesting observations on the past and future of the 
Jewish people. He traced the ascendancy of Rome and the sub- 
sequent destruction of the Temple to Solomon's marriage with 
Pharaoh's daughter, who introduced idolatry into Jerusalem 
(Shab. 56b). In his view the Messiah will come only after the 
Jewish people will have suffered cruel persecutions (Ket. 112b), 
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and he maintained that the only difference between present 
and messianic times will be freedom from oppression by for- 
eign powers in the latter period (Ber. 34b). Samuel was op- 
posed to a life of mortification (Ta’an. 11a) and declared even 
those who imposed restrictions upon themselves in fulfillment 
of a vow to be wicked (Ned. 22a). He favored the enjoyment of 
the things of this world (Er. 54a), provided that it is preceded 
by the appropriate blessing (Ber. 35a). 

Rav and Samuel were accorded the honorable title of “our 
rabbis in Babylonia” (Sanh. 17b) or “our rabbis in the Dias- 
pora” (TJ, Shab. 5:4, 7c). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Bader, Jewish Spiritual Heroes, 3 (1940), 
78-90; D. Hoffmann, Mar Samuel (Ger., 1873); Bacher, Bab Amor, 
37-45; Halevy, Dorot, 2 (1923), passim; Graetz-Rabbinowitz, 2 (1893), 
354-61; Hyman, Toledot, 1120-31; Weiss, Dor, 3 (19044), 146-56. 


[Moshe Beer] 


SAMUEL, BOOK OF, the eighth book of the Hebrew Bible 
and the third in the subdivision known as the Former Proph- 
ets. Originally a single unit, the Septuagint and the Vulgate 
divide the book in two, titling the resulting parts First and 
Second Kingdoms (1 and 11 Samuel), followed by Third and 
Fourth Kingdoms (1 and 11 Kings). In the later Vulgate tradi- 
tion “Kingdoms” becomes “Kings.” Hebrew manuscripts con- 
tinued to treat Samuel as one book until the introduction of 
the printed Bible in the 15" century, when the division into 1 
and 11 Samuel was accepted. English Bibles follow the same 
division, 1 and 11 Samuel appearing in ninth and tenth posi- 
tions (Ruth intruding after Judges as in Lxx). 


Title, Authorship and Text 
The title of the book (or books) in the Hebrew canon is Sam- 
uel, no doubt because Samuel is the first major personality to 
appear in it rather than because of any theories of authorship 
such as we encounter in 1 Chronicles 29:29 and Bava Batra 
14b-15a (cf. 1 Samuel 10:25). In fact, the title of the book has 
no serious bearing on authorship. It is now generally agreed 
that the finished form of the book comes from the hand of a 
Deuteronomic compiler in the sixth century B.c.£. It has often 
been surmised that one or more of the sources in Samuel were 
written by a high official(s) in the court of David or Solomon, 
such as *Abiathar the priest, or *Jehoshaphat the mazkir, or 
Ahimaaz son of Zadok the priest (for Ahimaaz was himself one 
of Solomon's provincial governors; 1 Kings 4:15). That a royal of- 
ficial was responsible for the archival materials is certain, and 
it is plausible that such an official wrote some of the extended 
narrative sources; but no exact identification is compelling. 
The text of Samuel has been badly preserved in the Mas- 
oretic Text, apparently because the book fell into neglect in 
some circles once a more idealized version of the same pe- 
riod was provided by Chronicles. Fortunately the Masoretic 
Text of Samuel can be frequently corrected with the help of 
Chronicles and of the Septuagint. The discovery at Qumran of 
portions of Samuel in a Hebrew text that closely corresponds 
to the Septuagint enhances the value of the Greek version for 
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textual criticism of Samuel, in that the Septuagint now appears 
to have relied upon a generally more accurate Hebrew text tra- 
dition than has been preserved in the Masoretic Text. 


Contents and Major Themes 

The narrative of Samuel, chiefly concerned with the rise and 
succession of rulers in the early united monarchy of Israel, 
falls into divisions determined by the succession of princi- 
pals who provide the central action. Complexity is introduced 
by the fact that the protagonists (Samuel, Saul, David) are 
involved in intricate relationships or interdependence and 
rivalry. When David emerges triumphant, the dynamics shift 
toward the king’s relations with his sons. A division based on 
the principals may be schematized as follows: 

(1) 1 Samuel 1-7 - Samuel. 

(2) 1 Samuel 8-15 — Samuel and Saul. 

(3) 1 Samuel 16-31 — Saul and David. 

(4) 11 Samuel 1-8 - David’s rise to power. 

(5) 11 Samuel 9-20 and 1 Kings 1-2 - Court history or 
succession story of David. 

(6) 11 Samuel 21-24 - Appendix concerning the reign 
of David. 

Number (6) was inserted before the end of (5) as a dra- 
matic summary of the rule of David. This had the effect of 
making the deathbed deliberations of David (now 1 Kings 1-2) 
an introduction to the reign of Solomon, and the division of 
the Deuteronomic history into separate books recognized this 
fact by beginning a new book with it. 

The basic narrative tells how the monarchy arose and 
how the line of kings was maintained in early Israel (see *His- 
tory). The thematic stresses make it abundantly clear, however, 
that the chief interest is not in giving an account for future 
historical reference. Annalistic materials are included in the 
narrative but the overriding concern of the book is to establish 
the national-religious significance of the monarchy for Israel. 
The shaping of the materials themselves and the location of 
the book within the vast Deuteronomic history as the record 
of one phase in the history of Israel from Moses to the Exile, 
indicate that the intent is to assess the national-religious ben- 
efits and perils in monarchy, under the curse and blessing of 
Israel’s God. The narrative is finally shaped by a later histori- 
cal context in which Israel has lost the independent monarchy 
and, therefore, reads the record of the rise of the monarchy 
with critical questions in mind: In what way was the monar- 
chy a gift of God? In what way was the monarchy a rejection 
of God? Can we identify the junctures at which the divinely 
granted monarchy became an occasion for apostasy? How 
does God overrule human sin? If Israel is to survive and be 
renewed as a people, what must be learned from the ambiva- 
lent experience of monarchical government? 

Within the overarching set of questions posed by the 
Deuteronomic final stage of Samuel, many proximate the- 
matic emphases emerge in complex sequences and patterns. 
Among the teeming monarchic sub-themes are the following: 
the triumph of David’s dynastic line over Saul’s; the triumph of 
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one of David’s sons over his brothers (Solomon over Absalom 
and Adonijah); the subduing of the enemies of Israel by Saul 
and David (Philistines, Amalekites, Transjordanian peoples, 
Arameans); the reward of Jonathan's loyalty to David (in his 
treatment of Mephibosheth); the giving way of the institu- 
tion of judgeship to that of monarchy (Samuel both prepares 
for and loses out to Saul and David); prophecy as support for, 
and critique of, the king (Nathan and Gad); the securing of the 
unity of north and south by the establishment of the capital 
in Jerusalem; the installation of the ark in Jerusalem and the 
preparation for building of the Temple; the replacement of the 
line of Eli by the Zadokite priesthood and its immediate rival 
Abiathar; the expiation of the sins of kings (and of their sons 
and officials): as punishment for Saul’s murder of Gibeonites, 
famine and the death of seven of his sons; as punishment for 
David’s murder of Uriah, the death of Bath-Sheba’s firstborn, 
the rebellion of Absalom, and the king’s passive acceptance 
of the curse of Shimei; for Amnon’s rape of Tamar, his death; 
for Absalom’s rebellion, his death; for David’s census, a plague 
and the building of an altar on the site of the future temple; 
for Joab’s murder of Abner and Amasa, his death. 

These sub-themes are joined, on the one hand, in the 
Deuteronomic Exilic context with its searching existential 
theological questions about the survival of Israel. They are 
anchored, on the other, in the immediate historical contexts 
in which the various single units and sub-blocs of the book 
emerge. The materials in Samuel, therefore, require examina- 
tion in the light of the whole range of their traditional-histori- 
cal development, in terms of the reasons for the preservation 
and compilation of the traditions and their meaning at each 
stage of development. They must be seen as the product of 
the history of Israel’s ideas, as a series of widening reflections 
on the history of this people - particularly of its royal lead- 
ers and institutions - extended over more than five centuries 
from approximately 1000 to 550 B.C.E. 


The Basic Building Units 

Samuel is not a simple homogeneous composition by a sin- 
gle author, although a single hand shaped its final form. In 
order to understand the composition of the book, it is neces- 
sary to characterize the main kinds of primary literary units 
employed in it. 


NARRATIVES. The majority of the basic units in Samuel are 
narratives which typically display unity of character, time, and 
place and a number of compositional features such as fond- 
ness for dialogue (sometimes expanded into lengthy disquisi- 
tions), repetition of formulas (keywords and refrains), fram- 
ing by means of similar beginnings and endings (so-called 
“envelope” or “ring” composition), foreshadowing and retro- 
spection, retardation of action, stylized descriptions of scene 
and action, and a predilection for certain numbers (notably 
three and seven). 

For the most part, the separate narratives can be distin- 
guished by their highly circumstantial treatment of events. 
At times, however, the narrative is compressed and abstract, 
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serving to sum up a series of actions of one type or to point 
forward to subsequent events. The more compressed and ab- 
stract narratives are usually signs of an attempt to link up the 
more episodic narratives. The extent to which the distinguish- 
able narratives form coherent sequences is a critical consid- 
eration for determining the existence of pre-Deuteronomic 
sources in Samuel. 


POEMS. Samuel contains poetic compositions which have 
been introduced into narratives as words attributed to char- 
acters in the story (1 Sam. 2:1-10; 15:22-23; 11 Sam. 1:17-27; 
3:33-345 20:1; 22:1-51; 23:1-7). The fact that some of these same 
poetic pieces appear in other contexts (11 Sam. 20:1 in 1 Kings 
12:16; 11 Sam. 22 in Ps. 18) and are often very general in their 
references, raises the question in each instance as to whether 
the composition should indeed be attributed to the speaker or 
even to his period or circle. The laments over Saul and Jona- 
than and over Abner are usually attributed by modern schol- 
ars to David; the Song of Hannah is usually not attributed to 
Hannah. The Song of David and David's “last words” probably 
stem from royal psalmic circles but whether from the time of 
David, or from David himself, is in doubt. The source of the 
lament over Saul and Jonathan is said to have been the Book 
of Jashar (11 Sam. 1:18). 


ORACLES. Speeches from God in the form of instructions or 
pronouncements are fairly common in Samuel, sometimes 
addressed directly to a person (1 Sam. 3:11-14; 8:7-9; 9:15-16; 
15:10—-11; II Sam. 7:4-7; 21:1; 24:11-12), but more often as a pro- 
phetic or cultic speech delivered to the addressee by a spokes- 
man for God (1 Sam. 2:27-36; 6:3—9; 8:10—-18; 10:17-19; 12:6—17, 
20-253 17:45—47; II Sam. 7:3, 8-16; 12:7-14; 24:13). The private 
and public forms of the oracle are complexly related in some 
contexts in typical messenger style, the private oracle instruct- 
ing God’s spokesman concerning what he is to say publicly. 
For the most part the oracles appear as elements within nar- 
ratives, but, on occasion, they constitute virtually the entire 
literary unit (e.g., 1 Sam. 12; 11 Sam. 7). 


LISTS AND ANNALS. Frequently the narrative flow is broken 
by lists of persons, such as sons and officials of the king, or 
of foreign peoples and districts and cities in Israel. There are 
annals or annalistic summaries which catalog military or ad- 
ministrative actions. In their sharpest form the lists and annals 
stand as separate units (1 Sam. 7:13-17; 14:47-52; 11 Sam. 3:2-5; 
5:13-16; 8:15-18; 20:23-26; 21:15-22; 23:20-39). More often they 
are subordinated stylistically to the narrative or are themselves 
expanded by narrative detail (1 Sam. 13:1-3; 22:2; 30:26-31; 
11 Sam. 2:8—-11; 5:4-5, 9, 17-253 8:1-14; 12:26—-31; 23:8-19; 24:5-9). 
The lists and annals read like materials drawn from official ar- 
chives, sometimes expanded in a more popular narrative style. 
Literary devices for working the lists and annals into the nar- 
ratives are numerous and intricate, as illustrated in 11 Samuel 
23 where a list of the three mighty men of David and a list of 
the 30 mighty men of David have been worked together with 
annalistic expansions concerning the three and concerning 
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two of the 30. An inaccurate total of mighty men for the pres- 
ent form of the text is given as 37 (11 Sam. 23:39). 


MISCELLANEOUS. Other types of basic literary units may be 
noted. A prayer by David occurs at a climactic point in 11 Sam- 
uel 7:18-29. On two occasions, accounts of alleged crimes 
requiring adjudication by the king are presented to David 
in order to serve as quasi-parables by which the king is tricked 
into condemning himself (11 Sam. 12:1-6; 14:4-17). Popu- 
lar proverbs or rulings are frequent on the lips of figures in 
the narratives (1 Sam. 10:12; 18:7; 19:24; 21:11; 24:13; 29:5; 
30:24-25; 11 Sam. 11:21; 20:18). Occasional explanatory re- 
marks provide background information for understanding 
terms, situations, or practices which might otherwise be ob- 
scure to the reader (1 Sam. 2:13-14; 9:9; 13:19-22; 28:3b; 11 Sam. 
13:18; 18:18). 


Pre-Deuteronomic Sources 

It is widely agreed that the Book of Samuel received its finished 
form at the hands of the Deuteronomist, who constructed the 
great sequence of tradition down to Kings. However, the scope 
and details of the final composition and its relation to the pre- 
ceding development of the contents are much disputed. 

The question is whether the Deuteronomist simply com- 
piled the separate units described above, supplying the nec- 
essary arrangement and links, or whether he made use of 
definite preexistent sub-blocs, or sources, so that his major 
contribution consisted in the articulation of the sources. Given 
that such sources existed, the question remains whether they 
can be delineated and whether they are at all related to the nar- 
rative sources which have been identified in Genesis through 
Numbers and perhaps also in Joshua and Judges (i.e., J and E 
sources). Another question is whether there was a pre-Deu- 
teronomic edition of Samuel which the D compiler employed, 
expanding and deleting it in accordance with his purposes. In 
short, the problem is that of clarifying the process by which 
the distinguishable units of Samuel were linked up, either in 
stages or all at once, to form the extant edition. 

At one extreme is the claim that the final compiler simply 
gathered totally separate narratives, poems, oracles, and other 
units and constructed his book. At the other extreme is the 
contention that the final compiler used a number of sources, 
each covering different parts of the story he wanted to tell. By 
arranging the sources consecutively or interweaving them, the 
impression of a continuous account was created. 

The evidence for sizable pre-existent sources is cumu- 
latively impressive. To be sure, the criteria for distinguish- 
ing these sources by their literary, historical, and ideological 
features cannot be applied with equally convincing results in 
all cases. Yet it is evident that Samuel is not simply a single 
compilation of random fragments. The materials cluster to- 
gether in groupings and the constant features which link the 
units in the various clusters are not demonstrably Deutero- 
nomic in origin. 

Among the pre-Deuteronomic clusters which can be dis- 
cerned in Samuel are the following: 
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(1) A story of the boyhood of Samuel (1 Sam. 1-3) recites 
the birth and call of Samuel and the venality and prophesied 
doom of the priesthood of Eli. 

(2) A story of the ark (1 Sam. 4:1-7:2) recounts the cap- 
ture of the ark, the deaths of Hophni, Phinehas, and Eli, the 
destruction which the captured ark visited on the Philistines, 
and the return of the ark, first to Beth-Shemesh and then to 
Kiriath-Jearim. 11 Samuel 6:1-15 is the logical continuation of 
this story which the compiler moved to its present position 
because 20 years had elapsed between the placing of the ark 
in Kiriath-Jearim and its transfer to Jerusalem by David. Pos- 
sibly, the original nucleus of 11 Samuel, which seems to have 
anticipated how the ark would be placed in a temple, also be- 
longed to the ark source. 

(3) A story of Samuel and Saul and the rise of the monar- 
chy associated with Mizpah and Ramah (1 Sam. 7:3-12; 8:1-22; 
10:17-27; 12:1-25; 15:1-35) is composed of units in which the 
oracles are dominant and in some cases almost crowd out nar- 
rative altogether. Samuel is the deliverer of the people from 
the Philistines, but, in his old age, the people call for a king 
rather than face the prospect of his corrupt sons becoming his 
successors. The kingship is condemned as contrary to God's 
will, and a description of the oppressive nature of kingship is 
supplied. Nevertheless, Saul is chosen as king by lot. Samuel 
gives a “farewell speech” affirming his just leadership, reviews 
the saving deeds of God in the past, and warns the people not 
to continue in the rebellion they have exhibited in demand- 
ing a king. Finally, when Saul fails to destroy all the Amale- 
kites and their booty in accord with the sacred ban, his re- 
jection by God is announced by Samuel. The farewell speech 
of chapter 12 is worked and expanded by the p compiler, but 
its essential structure belongs to the older source. The units 
7:3-12 and 15:1-35 are not so clearly of the same source as the 
other units but there are substantial if not conclusive reasons 
for including them. 

(4) A story of Samuel and Saul and the rise of the mon- 
archy associated with Gilgal (1 Sam. 9:1-10:16; 13:1-14:46) is 
composed of narratives in which the oracular elements are 
more terse and more effectively subordinated to the narrative 
than in the Mizpah-Ramah source. Saul is selected by Samuel 
to be king at the direct initiative of God, the sign of his effi- 
cacy as king being his inspired participation in the prophesy- 
ing of a band of prophets. Samuel sends Saul to Gilgal where 
he is to wait for seven days for further directions. At Gilgal 
the Philistine threat mounts, and Saul offers the sacrifices to 
initiate the war. Samuel arrives to condemn him for this in- 
dependent sacral action and to announce Saul’s rejection as 
king. Saul’s and Jonathan's successes against the Philistines are 
then related. 1 Samuel 31 may also belong to this source since it 
describes the death of Saul with dignity and compassion. Less 
certain is the inclusion of 1 Samuel 28 in which Saul’s recourse 
to a medium at En-Dor to raise up the spirit of Samuel is sym- 
pathetically presented. The problem in the present form of the 
story is that it is linked with the Amalek story of 1 Samuel 15, 
which may be the compiler’s editorial adjustment. 
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1 Samuel 11 is frequently assigned to the Gilgal story, but 
it is an erratic bloc that does not fit smoothly into either story 
of the rise of the monarchy. Conceivably, 11:1-11 belonged 
to the Gilgal source and had as its aim the demonstration 
of Saul’s inspired military prowess against the Ammonites 
preparatory to his attacks on the more powerful Philistines. 
However, 11:12-15 can only be understood as yet another ver- 
sion of how Saul was made king, this time at Gilgal. The dis- 
ruption of the story line is only imperfectly dealt with by the 
harmonizing reference, “Let us go to Gilgal, and there renew 
the kingdom” (11:14). 

The remaining materials in Samuel may best be ap- 
proached by demarcating the most obvious source first and 
then working backward to the less easily demarcated sec- 
tions. 

(5) An expiatory court history or succession story of 
David (11 Sam. 9-20; 1 Kings 1-2) consists of a series of beau- 
tifully proportioned episodes, expertly linked in a virtual 
novella (comparable to the Joseph story in Genesis), which 
focuses on the relation between David and his sons and 
specifically on the issue of which of David’s sons will succeed 
him on the throne. The whole sequence is profoundly affected 
by the problem of David's expiation for his sin in murdering 
Uriah in order to possess Bath-Sheba. The death of Bath- 
Sheba’s firstborn, the rape of Tamar and the death of Amnon, 
and the rebellion of Absalom and his death are connected 
with the initial sin of David. Joab’s sin in killing Abner and 
Amasa is expiated by his death. The final sign that all Da- 
vid's wrongdoing has been adequately expiated is given in 
the raising of Solomon, his favorite son by Bath-Sheba, to 
the throne. 

It is curious, however, that this superbly molded source 
lacks a clear beginning. 11 Samuel 9 is usually assigned as the 
start because it introduced Mephibosheth who is integral to 
the story later on, and 11 Samuel 10 is included because it ac- 
counts for the wars against Ammon in which Uriah perishes. 
However, 11 Samuel 9 is not an adequate starting point for the 
source. Either the beginning has been lost or it is to be found 
somewhere between 1 Samuel 16 and 11 Samuel 8. There are 
some clues in the court history that it may indeed have begun 
at an earlier point in David's life. In 1 Kings 2:5, David urges 
the death of Joab because he killed Abner, and Shimei’s curse 
of David in 11 Samuel 16:8 says, “yHwH has avenged on you 
all the blood of the house of Saul;’ which seems to make David 
responsible in his eyes for either the deaths of Saul and Jona- 
than or the death of Ishbaal, or both. These references may be 
construed to demonstrate that the court history went back at 
least to the story of Ishbaal and Abner (11 Sam. 3-4). More- 
over, the common theme of making a claim to royal power by 
lying with the king’s concubine appears not only in 11 Samuel 
16:20-22 and 1 Kings 2:13-25 but also in 11 Samuel 3:6-11. 

That parts of the court history may be present in sec- 
tions of 1 Samuel 16-31 is hinted at by the way in which David's 
decision “to show kindness for the sake of Jonathan” to Me- 
phibosheth alludes back to the covenant of David with Jona- 
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than in 1 Samuel 18:1-4; 20:8, 14-17, 42. The story of David's 
acquisition of Abigail, wife of Nabal (1 Sam. 25), is told in such 
a way as to constitute a dramatic foil to the manner in which 
he later acquired Bath-Sheba, wife of Uriah. So the possibility 
must be entertained that what is known as the court history is 
the culmination of a larger account of the public life of David 
which may have begun as early as 11 Samuel 2 and perhaps 
even as early as 1 Samuel 16. If this is the case, the early parts 
have been excerpted and lack the tight cohesion of 11 Samuel 
9-20 and 1 Kings 1-2. 

At this point it is necessary to consider the remaining 
materials in Samuel, extending from 1 Samuel 16 to 11 Samuel 
8. The segment in 1 Samuel gives an account of the anointing 
of David as king, by Samuel, his introduction to the court of 
Saul, his victories over the Philistines, Saul’s growing jealousy, 
David's flight and exile in the Negev both as a freebooter and 
as a client of Achish of Gath, his marriage to Abigail, and the 
stroke of fortune by which he was saved having to fight with 
the Philistines against Saul in the latter’s mortal defeat. Typi- 
cal of these stories is a large number of doublets which repeat- 
edly disturb the continuity: two versions of David's coming 
to Saul’s court, two accounts of David's escape from Saul, two 
descriptions of David's desertion to the Philistines, two epi- 
sodes concerning David's sparing of the life of Saul, and two 
explanations of the death of Saul. 

These doublets are commonly seen as reflections of two 
parallel sources which are in turn linked with the two accounts 
of the rise of the monarchy and frequently regarded as seg- 
ments of the J and £ sources of the Pentateuch. The case for 
seeing two continuous sources in 1 Samuel 16 through all or 
part of 11 Samuel is very insecure. The doublets when sepa- 
rated do not form two sources with anything like the cohesion 
of the two stories of the rise of the monarchy. If these materi- 
als were drawn from two continuous sources, they must have 
been drastically excerpted, and, if they formed the continu- 
ations of j and E, their reworking has been so extensive that 
their original forms are no longer discernible. It is possible, 
as noted above, that the court history did in fact once begin 
with the public emergence of David, but its unity prior to 
11 Samuel g has been shattered by the D compiler in two pri- 
mary ways: for the period prior to David’s enthronement the 
court history version of events was extracted and worked in 
with many other accounts of the same events (largely drawn 
from the various locales where the actions took place), and for 
the period of the early reign of David it was worked in with 
lists and annals, as well as with the end of the ark story trans- 
ferred to 11 Samuel 6-7. 


The Deuteronomic Compiler 

From the foregoing it may be concluded that the D compiler of 
Samuel had in hand the following major blocs of material: the 
story of the boyhood of Samuel, the story of the ark, the Miz- 
pah-Ramah story of the rise of the monarchy, the Gilgal story 
of the rise of the monarchy, and the court history or succession 
story of David. In addition, he had access to court archives 
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with lists and annals, some unattached poems and oracles, and 
a number of single (or paired) narratives concerning David 
which had not been drawn into any of the larger blocs. 

There is no firm evidence that these preexistent materials 
had been arranged in parallel sources analogous to or a con- 
tinuation of the pentateuchal sources. There is also no need 
to posit a pre-Deuteronomic linkage of the separate blocs in 
a larger composition. All the signs of editorial linkage can be 
explained either as the work of those who shaped each of the 
original blocs or as the work of the Deuteronomic compiler. 
Similarly, there is no basis for the claim that 11 Samuel 21-24 
was added by a post-Deuteronomic editor. 

The essential method of composition of the compiler was 
to arrange the blocs in approximate chronological order and 
then to make adjustments where necessary by transferring 
units from one place to another in order to produce a better 
chronology or to associate themes, or by interweaving two ac- 
counts of the same chain of events. Thus the conclusion of the 
ark story in 11 Samuel 6 (and perhaps the original 11 Sam. 7) 
was moved to the proper chronological spot at the beginning 
of David's reign in Jerusalem. The section of the Mizpah story 
of the rise of the monarchy that told of Samuel's military ex- 
ploits (1 Sam. 7:3-12) was separated from the rest of the source 
by a summary of the work of Samuel (1 Sam. 7:13-17), and the 
Mizpah version of the rejection of Saul (1 Sam. 15) was placed 
after a summary of the work of Saul (1 Sam. 14:47-52). The 
two stories of the rise of the monarchy were joined by splic- 
ing the Gilgal version into the Mizpah version in an effort to 
make them continuous. Portions of the Gilgal story were put 
at later points in the account since they told of the latter days 
of Saul (1 Sam. 28:1-25; 31:1-13). 

Into the resulting basic framework composed of the 
joined, interwoven, and readjusted blocs, the compiler intro- 
duced lists, annals, poems, and single or paired narratives at 
appropriate points. 1 Samuel 11:12-15 supplied yet a third ver- 
sion of the enthronement of Saul. Several duplicate accounts 
concerning the early fortunes of David (including some from 
the probable beginning of the court history) were introduced 
into an account of David's rise to power, from 1 Samuel 16 on. 
Lists of David's officials and sons and annalistic accounts of 
his wars were inserted into the materials that told of his early 
reign at Hebron and Jerusalem (11 Sam. 2-8). 

An impression of unity was given to the resulting account 
by inserting annalistic summaries of the external and internal 
accomplishments of the chief leaders at crucial junctures in the 
overall story: of Samuel, in 1 Samuel 7:13-17; of Saul, in 1 Sam- 
uel 14:47-52; of David, in 11 Samuel 8 and again in 11 Samuel 
2.0:23-26; 21:15-22; 23:8-39. It is noteworthy that in each in- 
stance the summary comes long before the leader described 
actually disappears from the story. These summaries are in fact 
alerting devices which indicate to the reader that a new phase 
of the story has been reached in which a different balance in 
the relationships among the principals is to be expected. After 
Samuel's “summary, he is important only as the one who pre- 
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pares for Saul and David. After Saul’s “summary,” he is impor- 
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tant only as the one who decreases as David increases in im- 
portance. After David's initial “summary,” he is secure on his 
throne in Jerusalem, and the interest shifts to which of his sons 
will gain the succession; after David’s final “summary,” the stage 
is set for the entrance of Solomon as the new monarch. 

Apart from these annalistic summaries, there are a few 
framework-like notes (in the manner of Judges and Kings) and 
a few harmonizing additions. By and large, the p compiler re- 
frains from rewriting or inserting extensive interpretations of 
his own. 1 Samuel 12 and 11 Samuel 7 display the fullest rewrit- 
ing or expansion on the part of p, and even there the extent of 
the p work is debated. The compiler was largely content to let 
the edited story speak for itself once it was placed within the 
comprehensive framework of Deuteronomy through Kings. 
The materials in 11 Samuel 21-24 which separate the end of the 
succession story (1 Kings 1-2) from the main body (11 Sam. 
9-20) are arranged in a chiastic structure as follows: 

A. Narrative of the expiation of Saul’s murder of Gibeon- 
ites. 

B. Annalistic report of the battles of David's heroes with 
Philistines. 

c. Song of David. 

c’. Last words of David. 

B’. Annalistic report of battles with Philistines and lists 
of David’s heroes. 

A’. Narrative of the expiation of David’s census-taking. 

The appendix should be read with the three pairs ar- 
ranged in the order: c-c’; B-B’; A-a’. The center of the sup- 
plement is the innermost pair of poems which extol the vir- 
tues of the king as military and judicial leader and which are 
grouped on formal analogy with the Song of Moses (Deut. 
32) and the Blessing of Moses (Deut. 33). From this center the 
lines radiate outward, both forward and backward, through 
two paired layers of tradition: exploits of David's heroes, which 
portrays the king as military leader; and successful expiations 
of guilt, in one of which David satisfies God by delivering up 
members of the guilty family and in the other he himself sub- 
mits humbly to the judgment of God. The resulting themati- 
cally radiating chiasm is an impressive dramatic summation 
which brings the story of David to its effective climax. 


Historical and Religious Value 

Samuel is a source of incalculable importance for the under- 
standing of the circumstances of the rise and establishment 
of the monarchy in Israel and for a grasp of the various ethi- 
cal-religious valuations placed upon that institution by an- 
cient Israel. Clearly there is no simple homogeneous historical 
account in Samuel nor is there a single undifferentiated reli- 
gious perspective. Yet there is ample evidence of a firsthand 
nature to reconstruct the main stages in the evolution from 
the tribal league to the monarchy and to discern the domes- 
tic and foreign policies through which Saul and David estab- 
lished and consolidated power. There is also ample indication 
of the struggle to understand the monarchy in terms of the 
religious ideology of Israel. The Mizpah and Gilgal stories of 
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the rise of the monarchy and the oracle of 11 Samuel 7 are clas- 
sical texts for this inquiry. The former assumption of scholars 
that all the pro-monarchical materials in Samuel are early and 
all the anti-monarchical materials are late (i.e., at least post- 
Solomonic) is now generally discarded. It is recognized that 
divergent attitudes toward the monarchy were present from 
earliest times and that, if anything, the anti-monarchical re- 
ligious sentiments were more persuasive in the time of Saul 
than were the pro-monarchical religious sentiments. 

Likewise, the p compiler is seen to entertain a highly 
ambivalent stance toward the monarchy. In fact he reads the 
whole history of Israel from Saul to the Exile in terms of the 
paradoxical reality that the God-given monarchs again and 
again violated the will of God but, thanks to the divine grace, 
the line of David was continued. p’s reading of Israel's his- 
tory in terms of the divine curse and the divine blessing in- 
corporates the disparate blocs of material in Samuel in such a 
way that even the apparently “profane” court history of David 
appears as an instance of the conflict between disobedience 
and obedience and their active consequences in curse and 
blessing. The p compiler was able to give this effect largely 
by periodizing the separate blocs within the total framework 
of his ethical-theological interpretation of history (notably 
expressed in the programmatic prospectus of Deuteronomy 
and in the framework of Judges and Kings). While the devel- 
oped schematic form of his evaluation can be distinguished 
from the earlier more naive or one-sided interpretations in 
his sources, it is evident that the early sources and the circles 
they stemmed from were already shaped by a troubling mix- 
ture of gratitude and praise for the kingship, on the one hand, 
and of misgiving and tormented conscience toward that same 
institution, on the other hand. To one degree or another, the 
historical and religious origins of the monarchy as preserved 
in Samuel attest the compiler’s judgment: Israel’s king is both 
the anointed of God and a man of bloodguilt. 
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SAMUEL, EDWIN, Second Viscount (1898-1978), public 
administrator and writer. Samuel served in the British army in 
Palestine in World War 1 and on the staff of the Zionist Com- 
mission headed by Chaim Weizmann. He joined the British 
Colonial Service and was appointed a district officer in Pal- 
estine, where he was director of broadcasting during the last 
three years of the Mandate. In 1945 he established the nucleus 
of what later became Israel’s Institute of Public Administra- 
tion, of which he was principal. He divided his time between 
Britain and Israel, where he lectured on British institutions 
and political theory. He was the Encyclopaedia Judaica depart- 
mental editor for the State of Israel. He published a number 
of books, among them Problems of Government in the State of 
Israel (1956), The Theory of Administration (1947), and The So- 
cial Structure of Israel (1969). His memoirs, A Life Time in Jeru- 
salem, were published in 1970. He also wrote short stories. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R,J. DArcy Hart (ed.), The Samuel Family of 
Liverpool and London from 1755 Onwards... (1958). ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: C. Bermant, The Cousinhood (1971), index. 
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SAMUEL, HAROLD (1879-1937), pianist and composer. 
Born in London, Samuel began his studies at the Royal Col- 
lege of Music at the age of 17, where he later became a profes- 
sor. The course of his concert career was changed dramatically 
in 1921 when he appeared before the public in a series of six 
brilliant recitals, given within one week, in which he played 
all Bach’s keyboard works from memory. He became most fa- 
mous as an interpreter of J.S. Bach. Samuel frequently toured 
in the United States and other countries. Samuel’s few compo- 
sitions include music for As You Like It (1907), a comic opera, 
The Horrble Phil, songs, and piano pieces. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: NG, S.V. 


[Israela Stein (24 ed.)] 


SAMUEL, HAROLD, Baron Samuel of Wych Cross (1912- 
1987), British property developer and art collector. A qualified 
property surveyor who was educated at Mill Hill school and 
at the College of Estate Management, in 1944 Samuel became 
chairman of Land Securities, which took over City Centre 
Properties and other companies, becoming the largest prop- 
erty company in the world. Samuel served as a member of the 
Covent Garden Market Authority from 1961 to 1974, which had 
the complex task of relocating the Central London fruit and 
vegetable market from its Covent Garden site to a new build- 
ing at Nine Elms. He was active in other public work, includ- 
ing the presidency of the Central London Housing Trust for 
the Aged and vice presidency of the British Heart Foundation. 
He was knighted in 1963 and created a life peer in 1972. He 
was active in support for university education. He was also a 
noted art collector, bequeathing his collection, and his coun- 
try house, Wych Cross Place in Sussex, to the Corporation of 
London. He was a cousin of the property developer and pub- 
lisher Howard *Samuel. 
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SAMUEL, HERBERT LOUIS, First Viscount (1870-1963), 
British statesman and philosopher. Born in Liverpool, the son 
of Edwin Samuel (elder brother of Samuel *Montagu, the first 
Lord Swaything), Samuel was raised in London, where his fa- 
ther, who died in 1876, became senior partner in the firm of 
Samuel and Montagu (later Samuel Montagu and Company), 
bullion brokers. He was educated at University College School 
and Balliol College, Oxford, of which he later became visitor. 
His Jewish background was Orthodox, but he was not a prac- 
ticing Orthodox Jew, although he retained his membership in 
the New West End Synagogue in London throughout his life 
and in later years attended services on festivals and formal oc- 
casions. Although raised in a politically conservative home, 
by the age of 18 Samuel had become an active Liberal, stand- 
ing for Parliament unsuccessfully in 1895 and 1900. Between 
graduation and becoming a member of Parliament, he played 
an active role in the transformation of the Liberals into a party 
with a program of constructive social reform. 

Samuel entered Parliament in 1902 and, after the Liberal 
victory of 1906, held his first junior ministerial office in the 
Home Office, promoting the new Workmen’s Compensation 
for Accidents Bill, the establishment of a probation system 
in England, and the Children’s Act, popularly known as the 
“Children’s Charter.” Appointed a privy councilor in 1908, he 
became chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster, with a seat in 
the cabinet (the first held by a professing Jew) in 1909, post- 
master general in 1910, and president of the local government 
board in 1914. In 1914 he was responsible for the absorption of 
250,000 Belgian refugees, most of whom returned to Belgium 
at the end of the war. In 1915, when Prime Minister Herbert 
Asquith formed his coalition government, Samuel became 
postmaster general again, temporarily losing his seat in the 
cabinet; but early in 1916 he was promoted to home secretary. 
When Lloyd George succeeded Asquith as prime minister in 
1916, however, Samuel remained loyal to Asquith and refused 
to serve in the new government. 

Before 1914 Samuel had taken no part in Zionist activi- 
ties because he did not regard them as practicable. On the day 
Great Britain declared war on Turkey, however, he broached 
the subject of Zionism and the establishment of a Jewish state 
in Palestine, first with D. *Lloyd George and later with the for- 
eign secretary, Sir E. Grey, and found them most enthusias- 
tic. Later he prepared a special memorandum on the subject, 
which he circulated among the members of the cabinet in 
January and March 1915. In his memorandum he advocated a 
British protectorate under which “facilities would be given to 
Jewish organizations to purchase land, to found colonies, to es- 
tablish educational and religious institutions, and to cooperate 
in the economic development of the country, and that Jewish 
immigration, carefully regulated, would be given preference, 
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so that in course of time the Jewish inhabitants, grown into a 
majority and settled in the land, may be conceded such degree 
of self-government as the conditions might justify.’ Palestine 
was a small country “the size of Wales” and, as such, it could 
not absorb all the Jews, but it could absorb some 3,000,000 
people and thus bring some relief to Jews in Russia and 
elsewhere. But what was more important was the effect upon 
the Jewish people throughout the world. Therefore, “let a 
Jewish center be established in Palestine, let it achieve, as 
it may well achieve, some measure of spiritual and intellec- 
tual greatness, and insensibly the character of the individual 
Jew, wherever he might be, would be raised.” Nothing came 
out of this proposal because of the opposition of Prime 
Minister Asquith. But in the field of practical politics, Sam- 
uel helped Chaim Weizmann, whom he first met in Decem- 
ber 1914, in the work that ultimately led to the *Balfour Dec- 
laration. 

As a result of his close connection with the policy of a 
Jewish National Home, Samuel was appointed the first high 
commissioner of Palestine (1920-25), thus being the first 
Jew to rule the Land of Israel in 2,000 years. His term of of- 
fice can be roughly divided into two parts: from 1920 to 1922 
when British policy was crystallized, and from 1922 to 1925. 
In the first period Transjordan was excluded from the area 
destined to become the Jewish National Home, and a new 
concept about immigration to the country was formulated, 
namely that of the “economic absorptive capacity.’ An advi- 
sory council consisting of ten British officials, four Muslims, 
three Christians, and three Jews was established, but it ceased 
functioning after two years because of Arab refusal to cooper- 
ate. As a capable administrator, Samuel laid the foundations 
of the country’s civil administration. During his term of of- 
fice the Jewish population doubled (from 55,000 in 1919 to 
108,000 in 1925), extensive Jewish settlement was carried out, 
and the number of settlements rose from 44 to 100. Official 
recognition was given to Jewish representative bodies, local 
councils were organized, and the chief rabbinate was estab- 
lished. Great improvements were carried through in the legal 
and judicial system, and education, sanitation, and commu- 
nications were much improved. The Hebrew language was 
recognized as one of the three official languages of the coun- 
try. However, Samuel's efforts to appease Arab anti-Zionism 
by appointing the young extremist Hajj Amin al-*Husseini as 
Mufti of Jerusalem, thus investing him with the highest Mus- 
lim authority in Palestine, and by stopping, and later restrict- 
ing, Jewish immigration under Arab pressure, were severely 
criticized by many Zionists. The sharpest critic of Samuel’s 
policy was Vladimir *Jabotinsky, but also in the Zionist labor 
movement, and the yishuv in general, Samuel’s policy eventu- 
ally caused deep disappointment. 

Samuel’s interest in the National Home and the devel- 
opment in the Jewish community never diminished. In 1936 
he became the chairman of the board of the Palestine Elec- 
tric Corporation. He was also a constant supporter of The 
Hebrew University and member of its board of governors. He 
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fought against the anti-Zionist policy adopted in the 1939 
White Paper, and after World War 11 he also attacked the 
anti-Zionist policy of the British foreign secretary, Ernest 
*Bevin. 

Samuel returned to Liberal politics in England and re- 
entered the House of Commons in 1928. By this time, how- 
ever, the Liberals were no longer one of the two major par- 
ties, having been superseded by the Labour Party. During 
the government crisis of 1931 he was one of those who advised 
the king to form a national government to be led by Ram- 
say MacDonald. In this government he was home secretary, 
until he resigned over policy differences in 1932. He never 
held office again, though Neville Chamberlain did invite him 
to join his government in 1938. He had been knighted in 1920 
and in 1937 was made a viscount. He led the Liberal Party in 
the House of Lords from 1944 to 1955. In 1958 he received the 
distinction of the Order of Merit to mark 50 years as a privy 
councilor. 

Samuel also wrote considerably on philosophy, succeed- 
ing Lord Balfour as president of the British Institute of Phi- 
losophy. In his works he mainly developed the ideas of the 
liberal philosophy. Among his philosophical works are Liber- 
alism (1902), Practical Ethics (1935), Belief and Action, an Ev- 
eryday Philosophy (1937, 1953°), Creative Man (1949), Essays 
in Physics (1951), and In Search of Reality (1957). He played a 
leading role in the movement to aid German refugees, visit- 
ing the United States and various European countries to raise 
funds and working for the admission of German Jewish chil- 
dren to Britain before World War 11 broke out. He also played 
a leading role on important Anglo-Jewish occasions, presid- 
ing in 1956 over the Tercentenary of Jewish Resettlement in 
England. As a minister Samuel was immensely diligent, lucid, 
and competent, rather than a brilliant front-rank politician. 
In later life his clarity of expression, aided by his superbly 
mellow voice, won him wide popularity as a broadcaster. In 
his last years his integrity and balanced judgment made him 
perhaps the most respected of British elder statesmen. In 1945 
Samuel published his Memoirs. Samuel’s career lasted for an 
extraordinarily long period of time. As an undergraduate he 
met William E. Gladstone; the last entry in his diary concerns 
the Cuban missile crisis of 1962. He was possibly the leading 
example of the spirit of “meliorism,’ the widespread belief 
long held by many acculturated British Jews that they lived 
in a country inevitably evolving towards liberalism and toler- 
ance, although Samuel, unlike many of his background, was 
also a leading Zionist. Bermard Wasserstein’s Herbert Samuel: 
A Political Life (1992) is the standard biography. His son was 
Edwin, Second Viscount *Samuel. 
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SAMUEL, HOWARD (1914-1961), British property devel- 
oper and Labour publisher. Born in London, the son of a 
prominent jeweler, Howard Samuel was the cousin of the 
property developer Harold *Samuel, Baron Samuel of Wych 
Cross. Howard Samuel was educated at St. Paul’s School and 
founded his own estate agency with his brother Basil. After 
1945 Samuel's firm, Land Securities, emerged as Britain’s larg- 
est property developer and estate agent. The holding company 
Samuel formed, Great Portland Estates Ltd., also became na- 
tionally known. Although one of the richest men in the coun- 
try, Samuel was a strong supporter of the Labour Party and 
was actively involved in financing the left-wing periodicals 
Tribune and the New Statesman. He was also a close friend 
of the radical Labour leader Aneurin Bevan. Samuel died in 
Greece of a heart attack at the age of only 48, leaving a for- 
tune of £3.8 million, making him probably one of the twenty 
richest men in Britain at the time. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; O. Marriott, The Property 


Boom (1967). 
[William D. Rubinstein (2™ ed.)] 


SAMUEL, MAURICE (1895-1972), U.S. author and transla- 
tor. Born in Macin, *Romania, Samuel spent his boyhood in 
Manchester, England, migrating to the U.S. in 1914. At home in 
both Jewish and Anglo-American culture, he tried to maintain 
an equilibrium between them, but before long saw dangers in 
this bicultural experience. In provocative volumes beginning 
with You Gentiles (1924) and I, the Jew (1927), and continu- 
ing with Jews on Approval (1931), The Great Hatred (1941), and 
The Gentleman and the Jew (1950), he came to the conclusion 
that Jewish and gentile approaches to ultimate questions were 
antithetical. Antisemitism was not a Jewish problem, but an 
affliction of the gentiles to which Jews had to accustom them- 
selves. It was “the great hatred” in the amoral pagan soul in 
Western man for the Jewish-Christian jailer who had bound 
it with fetters of moral law. Samuel also contrasted the Jewish 
with the gentile ideal of man. During the years between the 
Balfour Declaration of 1917 and the establishment of the Jew- 
ish state in 1948, Samuel was a most influential and popular 
exponent of Zionist ideology. Having spent ten years in Erez 
Israel, he believed that the Jews would succeed in building a 
moral commonwealth and gave expression to his faith in Har- 
vest in the Desert (1944), calling upon American Jews to as- 
sist this venture on their ancient soil. In Level Sunlight (1953) 
Samuel reiterated his faith in the messianic aspects of Zionism, 
maintaining that the objective of classical Zionism went be- 
yond the mere building ofa state. It included the regeneration 
of the Jewish people in all lands with the help of the Jewish 
center in Israel, and in this process American Jewry had a vital 
part to play. Samuel also wrote fiction, including the novels, 
Beyond Woman (1934); Web of Lucifer (1947); The Devil That 
Failed (1952); and The Second Crucifixion (1960), the story of 
a Jewish girl in Hadrian’s Rome. Among other works of Jewish 
interest are On the Rim of the Wilderness (1931), a study of the 
Palestine Arabs and the Zionist movement; The World of Sha- 
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lom Aleichem (1943); Prince of the Ghetto (1948), on LL. *Per- 
etz; Certain People of the Book (1955), studies of biblical figures 
and biblical morality; Little Did I Know (1963), recollections 
and reflections on the worthwhileness of being a Jew; Blood 
Accusation (1966), a reexamination of the notorious *Beilis 
trial; Light on Israel (1968); and In Praise of Yiddish. Samuel 
translated novels by Sholem *Asch and Isaac Bashevis *Singer; 
*Bialik’s Selected Poems (1926); the Passover Haggadah (1942); 
and works by Peretz and Shemaryahu *Levin. In The Professor 
and the Fossil (1956) he wittily and effectively answered Ar- 
nold J. Toynbee’s treatment of the Jews in his Study of History 
(1934-54). A brilliant orator and conversationalist, he reached 
a wide audience through his broadcast discussions on biblical 
topics with the poet and critic Mark van Doren. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Liptzin, Generation of Decision (1958), 
249-54; idem, Jew in American Literature (1966), 176-9, 221-2; S.J. 
Kunitz, Twentieth Century Authors — First Supplement (1955), index; 
A. Lelyveld, in: JBA, 22 (1964), 109-14; R. Alter, in: Commentary, 37 


(1964), 50-54. 
[Sol Liptzin] 


SAMUEL, RALPH E. (1892-1967), U.S. investment banker. 
Born in Rochester, New York, Samuel joined the family busi- 
ness and served as president of this retail chain until 1932. He 
then became a partner in a Wall Street brokerage firm, and in 
1938 organized and headed his own firm. In 1954 he started 
one of the first mutual funds in the United States. From the 
beginning of his career he took an interest in Jewish and gen- 
eral community work. He was a voluntary fund raiser for the 
Federation of Jewish Philanthropies and served as its president 
from 1948 to 1951. He was a vice president and chairman of the 
board of the American Jewish Committee and instrumental 
in founding its publication, Commentary. His other activities 
included the chairmanship of the American-Jewish Tercente- 
nary Committee (1954-55), and the vice chairmanship of the 
Board of Trustees of the New York School of Social Work at 
Columbia University. Despite his conservative financial views 
and approaches toward business, he supported liberal Demo- 
crats such as Franklin D. Roosevelt and Adlai E. Stevenson. 
He died during a visit to Israel. 

[Joachim O. Ronall] 


SAMUEL, RAPHAEL (1934-1996), British historian. Samuel 
was born in London. His father was a solicitor and his mother, 
Minna (Nerenstein, 1909-1999), was both a left-wing activ- 
ist and a composer of note, who wrote under the name of 
Minna Keal. Samuel’s interest in history was aroused by his 
uncle, the well-known historian of Jewish socialism CHIMEN 
ABRAMSKY (1917-_), who was professor of Jewish studies at 
University College, London. Samuel was educated at Oxford, 
where he became a dedicated Communist, abandoning his 
party membership after Khrushchev’s famous speech of 1956 
detailing Stalin’s crimes. Samuel was one of the founders of 
the Universities and Left Review, which, after 1960, became 
known as the New Left Review and was one of the main or- 
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gans of Britain’s intellectual “new left.” His academic career 
was rather unorthodox: he spent almost all of his career as a 
tutor at Ruskin College, Oxford, a working-man’s institution 
funded by the trade unions, although he was briefly a profes- 
sor at the University of East London shortly before his death. 
Samuel originated the “history workshops,” and, in 1976, was 
one of the founders of History Workshop Journal. His best- 
known works include Village Life and Labour (1975), an ed- 
ited three-volume work, Patriotism (1989), and Theatres of 
Memory (1996). Samuel's theatrical style of lecturing made 
him a charismatic figure on the British left and added greatly 
to his important impact. His autobiographical essay, “The Lost 
World of British Communism” (New Left Review, 154 (1985) 
and 156 (1987)) sheds much light on the appeal of Commu- 
nism to some British Jews. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 
[William D. Rubinstein (24 ed.)] 


SAMUEL, SIR SAUL (1820-1900), Australian politician and 
communal figure. Born in London, Samuel emigrated to Aus- 
tralia with his widowed mother in 1832 to join her brother, a 
successful Sydney merchant. Samuel became a leading mer- 
chant in Sydney and Bathurst and a large-scale pastoralist on 
the Macquarie River. In 1846 he became the first Jew to be ap- 
pointed a justice of the peace in Australia. From 1851 he was 
involved in the search for gold in Victoria. In 1854 he was ap- 
pointed a member of the Legislative Council of New South 
Wales, and in 1859 became New South Wales’ first elected 
Jewish member of Parliament. When first taking his seat, he 
stated that he was happy that no difficulties existed in New 
South Wales regarding his taking the oath, since it was only 
one of allegiance and not based, as in England, “upon an ex- 
clusive and sectarian prejudice.’ Samuel sat in Parliament for 
over 20 years and held numerous ministerial posts. He was 
three times colonial treasurer and was responsible for the fi- 
nancial arrangements for separating Queensland from the 
parent colony of New South Wales. As postmaster general 
he negotiated a postal service to Great Britain in 1872, and as 
agent-general of New South Wales in London from 1880 was 
responsible for loans running into millions of pounds. He was 
knighted in 1882 and created a baronet in 1898. Samuel was 
a director of numerous companies, especially in mining and 
insurance. He was prominent in Jewish communal affairs as 
president of the Sydney Great Synagogue and was active in 
Jewish education. After 1880 he lived chiefly in London, dy- 
ing at his South Kensington home. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ADB, 6, 84-85; H.L. Rubinstein, Aus- 
tralia 1, 375-76. 
[Israel Porush / William D. Rubinstein (24 ed.)] 


SAMUEL, SIGMUND (1867-1962), Canadian industrialist, 
philanthropist, patron of the arts. Samuel was born in Toronto 
to Lewis and Bavarian-born Kate, who emigrated to Canada 
from England in 1855. Sigmund’s father, Lewis, and his brother 
Mark began a successful hardware and scrap metal business 
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SAMUEL, WILFRED SAMPSON 


that grew into a major steel production enterprise, raising 
the Samuel family to the first rank of Canada’s early indus- 
trialists. Unlike some other early Canadian industrialists 
of Jewish heritage, the Samuel family retained a connection 
to their traditional roots. Members of the family were found- 
ing members of the then Orthodox Holy Blossom Congre- 
gation in its new quarters on Richmond Street, where Sig- 
mund was first called to the Torah. Sigmund attended the elite 
Upper Canada College and the Toronto Model School. Re- 
flecting the Toronto of his day, he notes in his autobiography 
that, even as a wealthy and acculturated industrialist with 
entrée to the best social circles, he was subject to antisemi- 
tism. 

As a young man Samuel entered the family business 
and helped expand its operations, including the purchase 
of Algoma Steel in Sault St. Marie, Ontario. In 1930, with 
Samuel at the helm, the firm was a major producer of hard- 
ware items of every type, including steel tubing, pig iron, and 
flat sheets of steel. Samuel continued to lead the firm until 
his death, when it was taken over by his grandson, Ernest L. 
Samuel. 

Samuel's legacy is enshrined in two key Toronto institu- 
tions. A keen supporter of the arts, he bequeathed money to 
the Royal Ontario Museum for its Canadiana Gallery of Art 
(formerly the Sigmund Samuel Collection). In 1954 he also 
gave the University of Toronto money to build a library for the 
humanities. Dubbed “Sig Sam” by subsequent generations of 
University of Toronto students, the library remains a fixture 
on the university's King’s College Circle. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Samuel, In Return: The Autobiography of 


Sigmund Samuel (1963). 
[Frank Bialystok (2°4 ed.)] 


SAMUEL, SYDNEY MONTAGU (1848-1884), British jour- 
nalist. Born in London and educated at London University, 
a nephew of the first Baron Swaythling, Samuel was active in 
Jewish social welfare work. A prolific writer, he ranged from 
poetry to finance and wrote an annual financial survey for the 
Times. In 1878 he acquired part ownership of the Jewish Chron- 
icle and wrote for that paper on many subjects. His series of 
travel articles was published as a book, Jewish Life in the East 
(1881). He was also active in the theater and wrote a comedy, A 
Quiet Pipe (1880). Samuel was a merchant banker in the City 
of London, dying, it is said, of overwork, at the age of 36. 


SAMUEL, WILFRED SAMPSON (1886-1958), British busi- 
nessman and historian. Born in London, the son ofa steel pen 
manufacturer who died soon after his birth, Samuel was edu- 
cated in Belgium and Germany. In 1904, with several of his 
cousins who had been piano manufacturers, he founded the 
Decca gramophone and record company in London. Samuel 
served as an officer in World War 1. He and his cousins devel- 
oped Decca into one of the largest recording companies in the 
world. He then engaged in research on the history of the Se- 
phardi community in London, which resulted in his The First 
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as “Jacob’s staff” (baculus Jacobi) b) his method of passing a 
light ray from a star through a small aperture in a darkened 
chamber on to a board. This is the first recorded use of the 
camera obscura. By these methods Levi b. Gershom carried 
out numerous measurements and rectified many erroneous 
conceptions regarding the position of the stars. Among his 
achievements was the measurement of the relationship of the 
diameters of the sun and the moon to the lengths of their ap- 
parent orbits, and the relationship between the parts of the 
surfaces covered during an eclipse, and the size of the total 
area. As a result of his corrections of the originally accepted 
distances and data, he was able to arrive at a new conception 
of the distances separating the bodies of the universe and their 
position in space, and hence (in ch. 9) at a rejection of the ba- 
sic assumptions of the astronomy of Ptolemy and al-Bitriji. 
Chapter 99 of the text contains his “Astronomical Tables” 
(Luhot) on which commentaries have been written by Moses 
Botarel Farissol. The importance of the work may be gauged 
from the fact that part of the book was translated into Latin 
during the author’s lifetime (in 1342). The entire book was not 
translated until the 15** century. 

Other Jewish inventors of astronomical instruments in 
the later Middle Ages were Jacob b. Machir, who invented an 
angle measuring device, a quadrant, which he described in his 
work Rova Yisrael; Isaac b. Solomon b. Zaddik*Al Hadib (also 
al-Ahdab) wrote Keli ha-Mizzua about his invention of a new 
instrument which was a combination of astrolabe and quad- 
rant; Jacob (Bonet) de *Lattes (15 to 16» centuries) designed 
a device in the shape of a ring for measuring the height of the 
sun and the stars. His work on this was written in Latin (De 
annuli astronomii utilitate) and was reprinted no less than six 
times within 50 years. Immanuel b. Jacob *Bonfils (the 14'- 
century physician and astronomer of Tarascon) wrote many 
works on astronomy including one on the construction of the 
astrolabe, as well as tables of the determination of Venus from 
1300 to 1357, and tables for the declination of the sun, etc. 

Abraham Zacuto was an influential astronomer of the 
16'" century. His main work was originally written in Hebrew, 
but was very soon translated into Spanish, and the Latin syn- 
opsis of it, Almanach Perpetuum (“The Continual Almanac”) 
was translated into Spanish and Arabic. All of Zacuto’s works, 
his improved astrolabe, and his astronomical tables were of 
great importance, particularly in the voyages of discovery of 
the Spanish and Portuguese explorers. 

Knowledge of Jewish medieval astronomy is limited to a 
very small part of the extensive writings on the subject. Much 
material remains undiscovered and most of what is available 
has yet to be studied carefully. Yet, over 250 Jewish astrono- 
mers are known to have lived before 1500. 


Jewish Astronomy in the late Renaissance 

The Jewish contribution to astronomy after Copernicus was 
relatively small. Most writers concerned themselves with tran- 
scriptions from old writings or with summarizing these. Thus, 
the writings on astronomy of the 18 century and in the rab- 
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binical literature of the 19 century are basically derived from 
the Ptolemaic school. 

In the 16" century *Judah Loew b. Bezalel had a high rep- 
utation as an astronomer. However, apart from his few astro- 
logical discussions, nothing can be found in his few writings to 
support this. Moses Isserles (d. 1573) showed a real knowledge 
of astronomy, particularly in his books Torat ha-Olah (Prague, 
1569) and his commentary on Theorica Planetarum. 

David *Gans was well acquainted with the development 
of astronomical knowledge. He was a colleague of Kepler and 
Tycho Brahe; for the latter he translated parts of the “Alphon- 
sine Tables” into German. His most important astronomical 
work was Nehmad ve-Na’im written in 1613 and published in 
Jessnitz, 1743, which presented the first Hebrew exposition of 
the Copernican system, but the author rejected it because of 
his traditional Ptolemaic outlook. Mordecai b. Abraham *Jaffe 
wrote Levush Eder ha-Yakar in Levush Or Yekarot (Lublin, 
1594), which contains a commentary on Maimonides laws of 
the sanctification of the month as well as a lesson on astron- 
omy; his Be‘urei Yafeh is a commentary on Zurat ha-Arez by 
Abraham b. Hiyya. 

Joseph Solomon *Delmedigo was a pupil of Galileo. In 
his Elim two chapters are devoted to astronomy: the first, “The 
Laws of the Heavens” is an exposition of the first two chap- 
ters of the Almagest, the second, “The Mightiness of God,” is 
devoted to an explanation of other parts of the Almagest and 
of writings by Copernicus and al-Battani. Delmedigo was the 
first outstanding exponent of the Copernican theory in He- 
brew literature within the framework of traditional Judaism. 
His method was to reply to questions from the viewpoint of 
the ancients, and from that of the astronomers who followed 
Copernicus. 

Tobias *Cohn, the physician, remained faithful to the an- 
cients, although he was quite familiar with the astronomy of 
Copernicus. In his Maaseh Tuviyyah (Venice, 1707-8) he ana- 
lyzed the geocentric conception in its classic form, and in the 
one revised by Tycho Brahe. The heliocentric view is analyzed 
and rejected, mainly on religious and traditional grounds. 

*Jonathan b. Joseph from Ruzhany, another commenta- 
tor on Zurat ha-Arez, wrote Yeshuah be- Yisrael (“Salvation in 
Israel? Frankfurt, 1720), an explanation of Maimonides’ laws 
of the sanctification of the month. 

Raphael ha-Levi of Hanover (1685-1788) wrote Tekhunat 
ha-Shamayim (Amsterdam, 1756), a study of astronomy as re- 
lated to Maimonides’ law, and “Tables of Intercalation” (pt. 1, 
Leiden, 1756; pt. 2, Hanover, 1757). 

Israel b. Moses ha-Levi of Zamosc in his book, Nezah Yis- 
rael (Frankfurt on the Oder, 1741), classified certain obscure 
parts of the Talmud which dealt with engineering and astron- 
omy. He also wrote a commentary on Yesod Olam by Isaac 
Israeli, and a textbook called Arubbot ha-Shamayim. Shevilei 
de-Rakia (Prague, 1785) by Elijah b. Hayyim of Hochheim is 
devoted to an explanation of Maimonides’ laws of the sanctifi- 
cation of the month. In it the author distinguishes between the 
geocentric assumptions of Maimonides, and the theories of the 
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London Synagogue of the Resettlement (1924), placing the story 
of the beginnings of the London community on a new basis. 
He subsequently published many papers on the period, and 
on the history of the Jews in the West Indies, mainly in the 
Transactions of the Jewish Historical Society of England. With 
Cecil *Roth he founded the Jewish Museum in London in 1932, 
of which he was chairman until his death. His cousin FRANK 
SAMUEL (1889-1954), the son of a piano manufacturer, was 
educated at Clifton and was also one of the founders of Decca. 
In 1928 he sold his interest in the company at the peak of the 
boom and, a few years later, became managing director of 
the United Africa Company, a commodity trading subsidiary 
of Unilever. Although generally very successful in this ven- 
ture, he is best remembered for the ill-considered Tanganyika 
“groundnuts scheme” of 1946-51. Samuel was, nevertheless, a 
leading figure in the economic development of east Africa. 
Wilfred’s son EDGAR SAMUEL (1929- ), who was educated 
at Clifton and London University, is one of the best-known 
historians of the early modern period of Jewish, especially 
Sephardi, settlement in England. He served as director of the 
Jewish Museum in 1993-95 and was president of the Jewish 
Historical Society of England in 1988-90. Many of his essays 
were collected in his At the Ends of the Earth: Essays on the 
History of the Jews in England and Portugal (2004). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Roth, in: JHSET, 19 (1960), 210-3. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frank Samuel in ODNB online; DBB, 5, 37-43; 
E. Samuel, “Decca Days: The Career of Wilfred Sampson Samuel 
(1886-1958),” in idem, At the Ends of the Earth (2004), 385-426. 


[Cecil Roth / William D. Rubinstein (24 ed.)] 


SAMUEL BEN ALI (Samuel ha-Levi ben al-Dastur — “the 
Aristocrat”; d. 1194), one of the geonim of the post-geonic pe- 
riod (which lasted for about 200 years after the geonic period 
proper). He was the most prominent and important of the 
12-century Babylonian scholars, and the only one of the neo- 
geonic period whose written work has survived. Samuel was 
head of the academy in Baghdad for about 30 years. He was 
also the recognized leader of the neighboring countries, ac- 
cording to the statement of the traveler, Pethahiah of Regens- 
burg: “In the whole of Assyria, in Damascus, in the towns of 
Persia and Media and in Babylon, they have no dayyan except 
one assigned by Samuel, head of the academy, and he appoints 
judges and teachers in every town” (ed. by L. Greenhut (1905), 
10). Both Benjamin of Tudela and Pethahiah describe in the 
diaries of their travels the manner of Samuel's influence and 
his conduct of the academy, which resembled to a certain de- 
gree the customs of both the geonim and of the exilarchs. Sam- 
uel is chiefly known for his polemics with Maimonides both 
on halakhic matters and on Maimonides’ attitude to the res- 
urrection of the dead (Maamar TeHiyyat ha-Metim, in: Kovez 
Teshuvot ha-Rambam (1859) pt. 2, 8dff.). Samuel wrote glosses 
to the Mishneh Torah of Maimonides, who replied in a letter 
to his pupil in Baghdad, Joseph b. Judah (Sheelot u-Teshuvot 
ha-Rambam, ed. by J. Blau, 3 (1961), 142 no. 464). In addition 
to his well-known responsum on the subject of traveling on 
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rivers on the Sabbath (ibid., 2 (1960), 570 no. 309), several of 
his responsa have been published by Poznanski (responsum 
to Moses of Kiev, a pupil of Jacob Tam; see bibl., 53-56), Ap- 
towitzer (on the minutest quantum of Hamez), and Mann (a 
responsum of 1166; HHY, 6 (1922), 104ff. A large and impor- 
tant collection of letters by Samuel and his contemporaries 
was published by Assaf in Tarbiz, Year 1 (1930). 

Samuel had one daughter who was well versed in the 
Bible and the Talmud, and she taught Bible through a win- 
dow of the building in which she sat, the pupils outside below 
unable to see her (Pethahiah, p. 9f.). There is also a reference 
to his two sons-in-law, Zechariah b. Berachel of Aleppo, “the 
av bet din of the yeshivah” (letter of Samuel, in: Tarbiz 1, no. 2 
(1930), 61), who was greatly praised by his father-in-law, and 
“his beloved son-in-law and pupil... head of the academy, 
Azariah (Eleazar ha-Bavli, Diwan, ed. by H. Brody (1935), no. 
10, p. 13). Some (S. Assaf) think that Azariah is a copyist’s er- 
ror (though it occurs twice) for Zechariah, while others hold 
that Samuel had two daughters married to these two scholars. 
A third view is that his only daughter was betrothed to Aza- 
riah, who died before the marriage, and that she subsequently 
married Zechariah. There is no sufficient basis to the statement 
that the daughter died the same day as her father, although it 
is possible that Azariah died the same day as Samuel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Poznanski, Babylonische Geonim in nach- 
geonaeischem Zeitalter (1914), 15 ff., and index; V. Aptowitzer, in: zHB, 
19 (1916), 36f.; J. Mann, in: HHY, 6 (1922), 106-22; idem, in: HUCA, 
3 (1926), 294f.; Mann, Texts, index; S. Assaf, in: Tarbiz, 1 (1930), no. 
1, 102-30, no. 2, 43-84, no. 3, 15-80; idem, Tekufat ha-Geonim ve-Si- 
frutah (1955), 127-9; A.H. Freimann, in: Sefer ha-Yovel... B.M. Lewin 
(1940), 27-41; D.H. Baneth (ed.), Iggerot ha-Rambam (1946), 31-90; 
Dinur, Golah, 2 vol. 3 (1968), 115-26, 332-4. 


[Samuel Abba Horodezky] 


SAMUEL BEN AVIGDOR (1720-1793), Lithuanian rabbi. 
Samuel b. Avigdor was Vilna’s last official rabbi. His father, 
Avigdor b. Samuel (d. 1771) was nicknamed Harif (“the sharp 
one”). Between 1719 and 1746 he served as rabbi of Pruzhany, 
Zelwa, Volkovysk, and Ruzhany. His approbations are found in 
many works. He is mentioned in responsa in Mekom Shemuel 
(Altona, 1738) and Givat Shaul (Zolkiew, 1774). In his old age 
he lived with his son. 

Samuel was at first a merchant who contracted several 
business agreements with the Vilna community (1745), but 
was appointed rabbi of Vilna in 1750, succeeding his influ- 
ential father-in-law, Judah b. Eliezer (known as Yesod). Later 
Samuel was also appointed rabbi of *Smorgon. As a result 
of complaints against him that he intended to dominate the 
community by the infiltration of members of his family into 
the communal organizations of Vilna, in 1777 the community 
decided to oust him from the rabbinate. The civil government 
also intervened in the ensuing battle. That year a temporary 
compromise was reached whereby the rabbi obtained several 
posts for the members of his family, he in his turn relinquish- 
ing several of his financial demands, but the furore broke out 
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again in 1782. The dispute was brought before several courts, 
both Jewish and gentile. The resolution of the community on 
the dismissal of the rabbi from his post that was finally ad- 
opted in 1785 was endorsed by the civil court in 1787. In the 
second stage of the dispute (1782-91), Samuel was supported 
by merchants and artisans in the town, who represented a new 
power in the community and demanded that the community 
alleviate their situation and associate them in the conduct of its 
affairs. One of the chief opponents of the domination of Vilna 
by the wealthy was Simeon b. Zeev Wolf, who did not refrain 
even from false allegations and calumny. Although all the re- 
forms were not achieved, some of them were implemented. 
In the end neither side won a clear victory, but, as a result of 
the controversy, no one was thereafter officially appointed 
rabbi of Vilna. Samuel was an opponent of Hasidism and was 
among the first signatories of the Vilna excommunication of 
Hasidim in 1772. Samuel published no writings (his novellae, 
in pilpulistic style, and Hadrat Zekenim, his novellae on the 
entire Talmud, are still in manuscript), but he is mentioned 
with great reverence in rabbinic literature. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.N. Maggid-Steinschneider, Ir Vilna (1900), 
17f; S.J. Fuenn, Kiryah Neemanah (19157), 138-44, 171; Y. Zinberg, in: 
He-Avar, 2 (1918), 45-74, idem, in: yrvo Historishe Shriftn, 2 (1937), 
291-321; I. Klausner, Toledot ha-Kehillah ha-Ivrit be-Vilna (1935), 
127-31; idem, Vilna bi-Tekufat ha-Gaon (1942), 141-50, 285-7, 293; 
H. Lunski, in: Reshumot, 2 (1946), 62-68; I. Halpern, Yehudim ve- 
Yahadut be-Mizrah Eiropah (1968), 159-62; M. Wilensky, Hasidim u- 
Mitnaggedim (1970), 1 pt.1, 60f., 64.31 pt. 2, 73, 114, 132f. 


[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


SAMUEL BEN AZARIAH (13 century), *exilarch in *Bagh- 
dad. Samuel b. Azariah was the grandson of *Samuel, the exi- 
larch of Baghdad, and the last exilarch under the *Abbasid dy- 
nasty. During the period of his office the *Mongols conquered 
Baghdad (1258). He retained his position under their rule and 
was even appointed as adviser to Il-Khan Hulagu, the Mon- 
golian ruler who conquered Baghdad. It is not known until 
when Samuel remained in office. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kobak, in: Jeschurun, 6 (1868), 29-34; Mann, 
in: Sefer Zikkaron ... S.A. Poznanski (1927), 24-25; Goode, in: JQR, 


31 (1940/41), 167-8. 
[Abraham David] 


SAMUEL BEN DANIEL ABU RABI‘A HA-KOHEN (13 
century), last gaon of *Baghdad, succeeding his father R. Daniel 
Abu Rabia. Samuel wrote two letters in 1288 on the controversy 
over the ban (herem) on *Maimonides’ Moreh Nevukhim. In 
one of the letters, sent to R. *David Maimuni ha-Nagid and the 
rabbis of Acre, Samuel states that he has issued a ban against R. 
Solomon b. Samuel Petit, Maimonides’ bitter opponent. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Halberstamm, in: Jeschurun, 7 (1871), 76-80; 
H. Brody (ed.), Divan Elazar ben Yaakov ha-Bavli (1935), no. 173; 
S. Poznanski, Babylonische Geonim im nachgaonaeischen Zeitalter 
(1914), 52-53, 70-71; Mann, in: HHY, 6 (1922), 121-2; Mann, Texts, 1 
(1931), 227-8, 273; A. Ben-Jacob, in: Zion, 15 (1949/50), 69; idem, Ye- 
hudei Bavel (1965), 34. 
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SAMUEL BEN DAVID (known from his acronym as 
Rashbad; 12‘ century), Provencal commentator, posek, and 
preacher. Samuel was born in Narbonne and studied under 
Moses b. Joseph, head of its yeshivah. He later moved to Lunel 
where he became a member of the group of scholars known as 
Havurat Lunel (“company of Lunel”). He then went to Mont- 
pellier where he served as rabbi. Samuel wrote a commentary 
to the Talmud, but only fragmentary quotations from the or- 
ders Moed, Nashim, and Nezikin, and the tractate Berakhot, 
have survived in the works of Provencal scholars. It therefore 
seems that his commentary embraced at least these three or- 
ders, together with those tractates whose laws are of practi- 
cal application. In his commentary Samuel mostly follows 
the Provengal traditions, and, like his teacher, aimed at arriv- 
ing at the definitive halakhah. Samuel was also the author of 
a book of sermons mentioned by Judah *Lattes. Among his 
pupils was *Asher of Lunel, author of Sefer ha-Minhagot. The 
high esteem his contemporaries held him in is demonstrated 
by *Abraham b. David of Posquiéres. Samuel doubted the rit- 
ual fitness of the mikveh of the head of the Montpellier com- 
munity that had been constructed according to the mikveh 
built by Abraham b. David for himself. Abraham b. David 
adduced a number of arguments to prove the correctness of 
his views, and he ended his responsum with the words: “and 
now tell the scholar [Samuel] not to be angry, nor to be jeal- 
ous because his view has been challenged and his reasoning 
confuted, for this is one of the matters left to us [by heaven] 
whereby we may distinguish ourselves.” Samuel's influence 
prevailed in Provence for many generations. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B.Z. Benedikt, in: Ks, 27 (1951), 237-48; idem, 
R. Samuel, Rabbi of Montpellier (Ms.); I. Sonne, in: Ks, 28 (1952), 416; 
J. Twersky, Rabad of Posquiéres (1962), index. 


[Binyamin Zeev Benedikt] 


SAMUEL BEN DAVID (d. 1673), *Karaite traveler. Samuel 
set out in 1641 from *Yevpatoriya in the Crimea, journeyed 
via *Istanbul and *Egypt to Erez Israel, and returned home 
through *Syria. The account he left of his travels contains 
valuable information on the Karaite communities in the Near 
East, as well as his own impressions of the countries and peo- 
ples visited. Samuel's account was published by J. Gurland in 
his Ginzei Yisrael (1865) and in A. Yaari’s Masot Erez Yisrael 
(1946), 221ff. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mann, Texts, 2 (1935), 721. 


[Leon Nemoy] 


SAMUEL BEN DAVID MOSES HA-LEVI (1625?-1681), 
Polish rabbi. Samuel was born in Poland and studied under 
*David b. Samuel ha-Levi and Shabbetai * Horowitz. He lived- 
at first in Mezhirech in the district of Poznan. When Me- 
zhirech was destroyed by Czarniecki in 1656, Samuel escaped 
to Halberstadt, where for three years he lived in great pov- 
erty and was assisted by a number of friends he made there. 
From Halberstadt he went to another town (whose name he 
refrained from mentioning because of the suffering caused 
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him by its inhabitants), and remained there for a year and a 
half. In 1660 he was appointed regional chief rabbi of Bam- 
berg, but since the authorities would not permit the rabbi of 
Bamberg to live in the town itself, his seat was at Zeckend- 
orf, a village about two hours’ journey from Bamberg. Sam- 
uel based his rulings almost exclusively upon the halakhah, 
without regard to the local customs which originated with the 
scholars of Germany. As a result, he aroused the opposition 
of the rabbis and laymen of the district and was compelled 
to leave Bamberg in 1665. For a time he was without a post, 
until he was appointed rabbi of Kleinsteinbach, where he re- 
mained until his death. 

Samuel’s fame rests upon his Nahalat Shivah, which he 
finished in 1664 and the publication of which he personally 
supervised (Amsterdam, 1667). In 49 sections he deals with 
the formula of legal deeds of every kind, both in matrimo- 
nial and civil law, and clarifies all the relevant laws in accor- 
dance with the earlier and later posekim. Toward the end of 
his life Samuel succeeded in publishing the Mahadura Batra 
[“second edition”] le-Sefer NaHalat Shivah (Frankfurt, 1681), 
which includes corrections and additions, as well as replies 
to the strictures upon it which appeared after its first publi- 
cation, especially those of Jair Hayyim *Bacharach in his Hut 
ha-Shani and those of Aaron Samuel *Koidanover. Nahalat 
Shivah became very popular among rabbis because of its prac- 
tical value in the drawing up of documents, particularly gittin, 
ketubbot, and the like. After Samuel’s death, his son Abraham 
republished the book in Fuerth in 1692, adding a second part 
containing 85 of his own responsa as well as others, includ- 
ing those of Aaron Samuel Koidanover. The importance of 
the work is evidenced by its frequent reprinting: Frankfurt, 
1694; Fuerth, 1724, 1739, 1784: Russia, 1818; Lemberg, 1874, et 
al.; and as late as 1962 in Jerusalem. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Aaron Samuel Koidanover, Emunat Shemuel 
(Frankfurt, 1683); Jair Hayyim Bacharach, Hut ha-Shani (ibid., 1679); 
idem, Havvot Yair (ibid., 1699), introduction and section no. 1; H.N. 
Dembitzer, Kelilat Yofi (1888), 58b; A. Eckstein, Geschichte der Juden 
im ehemaligen Fuerstbistum Bamberg (1898), 160. 


[Shlomo Tal] 


SAMUEL BEN ELIEZER OF KALWARIA (mid-18" cen- 
tury), preacher and kabbalist. His only extant book is a hom- 
iletical work, Darkhei Noam, printed in Koenigsberg in 1764 
and probably written before 1760. Among the haskamot (rec- 
ommendations) in the foreword to the work is one by the Gaon 
of Vilna. It is a homiletical exposition of Lurianic Kabbalah, in 
the form of an interpretation of the aggadot of Rabbah b. Bar 
Hana in the Talmud, which he explains by the four methods of 
*pardes. The book contains some calculations as to the time of 
the redemption, and it appears that Samuel expected it to be- 
gin in the year 1781. Some of his moralistic admonitions seem 
to be directed against the early groups of the Hasidim, which 
proves that such hasidic groups existed in Lithuania before the 
death of *Israel b. Eliezer Baal Shem Tov in 1760. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Tishby, in: Zion, 32 (1967), 16-24. 
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SAMUEL BEN HANANIAH (12" century), *nagid of Egyp- 
tian Jewry. Samuel, who was known by the Arabs as Abu 
Mansi, was descended from a family of scholars. He him- 
self was well versed in Jewish learning. Like his father, he was 
a physician and was one of the physicians in the court of the 
*Fatimid caliphs. In 1134, when Caliph al-Hafiz requested that 
he prepare a poison for his son Hasan, he refused; a Christian 
physician agreed to do so. Later, the caliph regretted his ac- 
tion, the Christian physician was put to death, and Samuel was 
appointed chief court physician. The documents found in the 
Cairo *Genizah which mention Samuel as nagid are dated be- 
tween 1142 and 1159. When the poet *Judah Halevi arrived in 
*Alexandria, Samuel invited him to *Cairo. Judah Halevi then 
became friendly with him and praised him in several poems. 
Samuel was supplanted for a short time by *Zuta. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mann, Egypt, index; Mann, Texts, index; 
Abramson, in: Ks, 29 (1953/54), 133-44; M. Margalioth, Hilkhot ha- 
Nagid (1962), 68-73; Scheiber, in: Tarbiz, 36 (1966/67), 156-7. 
[Eliyahu Ashtor] 


SAMUEL BEN HOPHNI (d. 1013), gaon of *Sura; he was a 
descendant of scholars of the *Pumbedita academy, his grand- 
father *Kohen Zedek was gaon of Pumbedita, as was his uncle 
Nehemiah. His father held the post of av bet din at the same 
academy. Samuel was not appointed to the Pumbedita acad- 
emy, but became the gaon of the Sura academy about the year 
997. *Hai, the noted gaon of Pumbedita, was his son-in-law. 

Samuel was one of the most prolific writers of the ge- 
onic period. The scope and pattern of his literary activity fol- 
lowed closely the creations of *Saadiah, his great predecessor 
in office. His literary works, however, did not share the good 
fortune of Saadiah’s; the greater part of his works is no longer 
extant and is known mainly through book lists, quotations by 
subsequent scholars, and other indirect references. But signifi- 
cant fragments are slowly coming to light out of the *Genizah. 
The works of Samuel range over the following central themes: 
responsa and talmudic treatises, biblical exegesis, philosophy, 
theology, and polemical writings. 

Samuel possessed an orderly, analytical mind which is re- 
flected in both his talmudic and exegetical works. He shows a 
special predilection for systematic, numbered classification of 
subjects under discussion. He was the first to write an intro- 
duction to the Talmud, summarizing and classifying its ba- 
sic principles. This work is mentioned by early scholars and 
is currently being recovered from the Genizah. *Samuel ha- 
Nagid made use of this work in his Mavo la-Talmud. He also 
wrote a book of precepts - on the commandments. Some 15 
other works on various subjects are known; fragments of some 
of them have been published. Samuel translated and wrote a 
commentary on the Pentateuch in Arabic. Scholars differ as 
to whether it covered the whole Pentateuch or merely com- 
pleted the work begun by Saadiah and *Aaron ibn Sargado 
(Gaon of Pumbedita). The translation and commentary of 
the last three portions of Genesis (ch. 41-50) were published 
in Arabic by I. Israelsohn (1886). Other scattered verses of 
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the commentary have been published in various periodicals. 
His commentary was used widely by authors of note such 
as Abraham *Ibn Ezra, *Abraham b. Moses b. Maimon and 
*Bahya b. Asher. The author of the *Midrash ha-Gadol also 
made use of his work. 

In the Bible commentary he employs the above-men- 
tioned method of classification in elaborating on concepts, 
on meaning of individual words, and on implied talmudic 
principles. This frequently led him to digressions far from the 
subject under immediate discussion. His commentary is basi- 
cally rooted in talmudic-midrashic tradition. At times he of- 
fers explanations different from those mentioned in the above 
sources. Grammatical treatment of words is infrequent, nor 
does he show acquaintance with the triliteral theory of He- 
brew stems advanced by his contemporary Judah ibn Hayyuj. 
Jonah *Ibn Janah in the 11'* century refers to him as a com- 
mentator of peshat (“literal exegesis”). 

Of his philosophical works, one is known through refer- 
ences by later authors. He was apparently well acquainted with 
the classical philosophic writings, and was basically a rational- 
ist. In one connection, his son-in-law Hai speaks disparagingly 
of him for this reason. Maimonides and his son Abraham re- 
fer to his philosophic concepts in support of their own ideas. 
Samuel makes use of the ideas of the philosophers in his Bible 
commentary, though he does not quote them directly. There 
is some uncertainty as to whether Samuel wrote a specific po- 
lemical work against the heretics of his time. His books, how- 
ever, contain direct and indirect refutation of the arguments 
advanced by numerous skeptical or atheistic groups. 

According to revised opinions based on Genizah sources, 
Samuel died in the year 1013. He was not the last Gaon of 
Sura, as has been assumed, being succeeded by Dosa son of 
Saadiah. Following Dosa’s death in 1017, Samuel’s own son 
Israel succeeded to the gaonate, and even after his death in 
1034, the Sura academy continued to function. The bibliog- 
raphy of his published works and letters was edited by A. 
David in the preface to the book Meassef Nidahim by A.E. 
Harkavy (1970), a great part of which was dedicated to Sam- 
uel b. Hophni. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Harkavy, Zikkaron la-Rishonim, 1 pt. 3 
(1880); Mann, Texts, index, s.v.; idem, in: HucA Jubilee Volume (1925), 
233-4; S. Assaf, Tekufat ha-Geonim ve-Sifrutah (1955), 194-7; idem, in: 
Tarbiz, 18 (1946/47), 28-33; A. Greenbaum, in: L. Jung Jubilee Volume 
(1962), 215-39 (Heb. pt.); Bacher, in: REJ, 15 (1887), 277-88; 16 (1888), 
106-23; Abramson, in: Tarbiz, 17 (1945/46), 138-64; 18 (1946/47), 
34-45; M. Zucker, Al Targum Rav Saadiah Gaon la-Torah (1959), 
22-29; idem, in: Abraham Weiss Jubilee Volume (1964), 461-81 (Heb. 


section); Ibn Daud, Tradition, 60. 
[Aaron Greenbaum] 


SAMUEL BEN JACOB OF KELMY (1797-1867), rabbi. 
Samuel came from Neustadt (district of Kovno) and lived in 
Kelmy (Lithuania). In 1858 he immigrated to Erez Israel, asso- 
ciating in Jerusalem with Meir *Auerbach of Kalisch and Sun- 
del *Salant. In 1860 he went back to Europe but returned to 
Jerusalem in 1866. Samuel was a brother of Elijah Rogoler. 
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In 1870 after Samuel’s death his son, A.L. *Frumkin, 
went to Israel, and he called the first edition of his Toledot 
Hakhmei Yerushalayim, Even Shemuel (1874) after his father. 
At the end of Part 1 of this edition he incorporated Nahalat 
Yaakov, containing responsa and Torah novellae by his father 
and uncle (145-55). Many of Samuel’s responsa, his novellae 
to tractates of the Talmud, and glosses to the Shaagot Aryeh 
are still in manuscript. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.L. Frumkin (ed.), Seder Rav Amram ha- 
Shalem (1912), 478; idem, Toledot Eliyahu (1937), 5, 65-82; Frumkin- 
Rivlin, introd. 12, 3 (1929), 249-51. 

[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


SAMUEL BEN KALONYMUS HE-HASID (“The Pious”) 
OF SPEYER (12' century), one of the first leaders of the 
*Hasidei Ashkenaz movement and a member of the most 
important Jewish family in medieval Germany. His father 
moved from Mainz to Speyer after the persecutions of 1096 
and Samuel was born there. Nothing is known of his life, and 
very few of his writings have survived. It seems that he wrote 
some exegetical works on the Torah and the Midrash. How- 
ever, only a few quotations in later works have survived. He 
undoubtedly studied esoteric theology, and probably even 
wrote in this field. The titles, “the Pious, the Saint, and the 
Prophet” by which he was known to later generations, seem 
to indicate that he was regarded as a mystic. He contributed 
to the authorship of Sefer Hasidim. It has been proved that he 
wrote the first part of the book (in the Parma Ms. version), 
which deals with the fear of God and the subject of repen- 
tance. It is probable that some other sections of that book are 
his, and were included in it by its main author, his son *Judah 
he-Hasid. Hebrew and Yiddish collections of stories of the 15** 
and 16" centuries incorporate many tales of his magical pow- 
ers. According to these, he competed against gentile magicians 
and used his powers to save Jews from their oppressors. Such 
stories were also told about his son Judah. Though knowl- 
edge of Samuel’s work is extremely limited, there is no doubt 
that he served as a creative link between the oral traditions 
of the Kalonymus family in the fields of ethics, theology, and 
mysticism, and the literature of the Hasidei Ashkenaz move- 
ment which developed in the late 12" and the 13" centuries. 
The Hasidim regarded Samuel as their earliest leader and the 
movement reached its peak under the leadership of his son 
Judah he-Hasid. Another son, Abraham, was one of the lead- 
ing halakhic scholars of his generation. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Epstein, in: Ha-Goren, 4 (1903), 81-101 
(reprinted in his collected writings, part 1 (1950), 247-68); LA. Ka- 
melhar, Hasidim ha-Rishonim (1917), 27-32; Y. Dan, Torat ha-Sod shel 


Hasidei Ashkenaz (1968), 47-50. 
§ (1968), 47-5 [Joseph Dan] 


SAMUEL BEN MEIR (Rashban,; c. 1080-85-c. 1174), com- 
mentator on Bible and Talmud. Born in Ramerupt in north- 
ern France, Samuel was the son of Meir, one of the first to- 
safists and a prominent disciple of *Rashi, whose daughter, 
Jochebed, Meir married. Samuel was the elder brother of Jacob 
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*Tam and was a colleague of Joseph Kara. In his early youth 
he studied under his father, but mainly under his grandfather, 
Rashi, in Troyes. He entered into discussions with Rashi on 
biblical and talmudic subjects. In some instances Rashi ac- 
cepted his grandson's opinion and amended his own com- 
mentary accordingly. 

Samuel b. Meir earned his livelihood from sheep-farm- 
ing and viticulture. He led a life of extreme piety and modesty, 
but resolutely holding to his own opinion when he felt it nec- 
essary. He used to pray that he might be privileged to know 
the truth and to love peace. He was well versed in worldly 
matters and may have had a knowledge of Latin. He partici- 
pated in disputations with Christians. His scholarly activity 
was comprehensive. In addition to his commentaries on the 
Bible and Talmud he devoted himself to piyyutim and wrote 
a grammatical work, Sefer Daikut. 


Bible Commentary 

He apparently wrote a commentary on all the books of the 
Bible; only his commentary on the Pentateuch, however, has 
come down almost in its entirety. It was well edited from a 
manuscript by David Rosin (1881) who also wrote a compre- 
hensive treatise on Samuel as Bible commentator. The edition 
by A.I. Bromberg (1965) is inaccurate. Of the remainder of 
Samuel’s commentaries only fragments have survived in the 
works of later commentators, notably in the Arugat ha-Bosem 
of Abraham b. *Azriel (ed. by E.E. Urbach, 4 (1963), index, s.v. 
Shemuel (Samuel) b. Meir). A. Jellinek published part of the 
commentary on Esther, Ruth, and Lamentations (1855); he 
wrongly attributed to Rashbam the commentary on Ecclesi- 
astes and Song of Songs, which he also published (see detailed 
discussion in Rosin’s edition, xviii—xxii). 

Samuel's biblical commentaries are characterized by his 
extreme devotion to the literal meaning (peshat). He con- 
stantly refers to “the profound literal meaning of the text.” He 
strongly condemns earlier commentaries, including those of 
his grandfather, Rashi, even referring to some as “nonsense,” 
“lies, and “crooked explanations,’ without naming their au- 
thors; in point of fact he generally refrains from mentioning 
other commentators by name. This method of literal interpre- 
tation he adopted in his youth, and he relates how he argued 
on the subject with his grandfather, who conceded that “ifhe 
had the time, he would have had to write another commen- 
tary, more in accordance with the literal approach, then daily 
gaining ground” (Rashbam, on Gen. 37:2). 

On rare occasions he bases his interpretation on halakhic 
or midrashic interpretations if these seem to him to agree 
with the literal meaning. At times he even interprets a verse 
against the halakhah (e.g., Gen. 1:5; Ex. 21:6, 10), despite the 
fact that he considered the halakhah as authoritative and “ev- 
ery word and interpretation of our sages are correct and true” 
(on Gen. 1:1). His uncomplicated faith and spiritual wholeness 
prevented him and those who followed his method from any 
feeling of tension or contradiction. In his opinion peshat and 
derash belong to different categories. While the former ex- 
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plains Scripture according to the laws of language and logic, 
the latter bases itself on redundancies in language employing 
the hermeneutical rules by which the Torah is expounded. He 
states: “Let every sensible person know and understand that, 
although they are of primary importance, I have not come to 
explain the halakhot ... derived as they are from textual re- 
dundancies. They can partly be found in the commentaries 
of Rabbi Solomon, my maternal grandfather. My aim is to 
interpret the literal meaning of Scripture” (preface to section 
“Mishpatim”). 

Samuel was greatly influenced by Rashi, and to a consid- 
erable extent regarded his commentary as complementing that 
of Rashi, especially in those cases where Rashi did not follow 
the peshat. He sometimes remarks that, since Rashi had al- 
ready commented on a certain matter, there is no need to re- 
peat what he had said. Some of his explanations, however, are 
completely identical with those of his grandfather. 

His exposition is concise and lucid and confined to expla- 
nation of the subject matter and language. He does not usu- 
ally state the difficulties explicitly; but these may be inferred 
from their solutions in the commentary. Unlike Rashi, he 
gives one explanation only. In his commentary he takes *can- 
tillation into consideration. Like Rashi he often uses French 
glosses to explain words, and he often interprets verses in ac- 
cordance with contemporary custom and usage (e.g., Gen. 
49:24). Samuel enters deeply into grammatical questions, 
generally relying upon Menahem b. *Saruk and Dunash b. 
*Labrat. In some cases he disagrees with them, demonstrating 
his own superior scholarship. In contrast to Rashi he insists 
that biblical Hebrew differs from mishnaic, and the meaning 
of a biblical word cannot therefore be determined by its mean- 
ing in mishnaic Hebrew (on Ex. 12:7). Occasionally, however, 
when he cannot find a biblical parallel, he deviates from this 
rule (on Ex. 1:13). 

He took pains to find accurate texts of the Bible, espe- 
cially from Spain, according to them - and sometimes even 
according to his own opinion - amending the Bible texts be- 
fore him (Ex. 23:24). Sometimes he quotes biblical verses dif- 
ferent from the accepted text (e.g., Gen. 1:5, 21; Deut. 32:11). 
This seems in some cases to be the result of adjusting the text 
in accordance with his explanation, but in others it is due to 
the fact that he had a different text before him. He laid down 
an important rule with regard to biblical poetry (cf. on Ex. 
15:6) which was accepted by his grandfather who, accordingly, 
amended his own commentary. Another principle widely ap- 
plied by Rashbam is that the details which appear to be redun- 
dant are necessary, however, for the elucidation of the events 
that follow. Targum *Onkelos on the Pentateuch is one of his 
major sources. He also quotes the Palestine Targum on the 
Pentateuch once and the Targum to the Hagiographa twice. 
Twice he quotes the Vulgate but rejects its readings (Gen. 
49:10; Ex. 20:13). He was the first Bible commentator to incor- 
porate in his commentaries attacks on christological exposi- 
tion. In this connection he gives reasons for certain laws, es- 
pecially those whose validity was challenged by Christians. In 
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some cases his extreme adherence to the literal meaning of the 
text may be attributed to those controversies with Christians. 
This emerges from the oft-repeated expression “according to 
the literal meaning of the text and in answer to sectarians.” 

His self-confidence in his ability as a commentator 
emerges clearly from his commentary. That self-confidence 
may explain his vigorous criticism of other commentators, his 
limiting himself to single explanations, the complete absence 
of the admission “I do not understand” (often found in Rashi), 
and his preparedness to make textual amendments. S.Z. Ash- 
kenazi wrote a supercommentary Keren Shemuel (Frankfurt 
on the Oder, 1727) on Samuel b. Meir’s commentary. 


[Avraham Grossman] 


As Tosafist 

In addition to his importance as a biblical commentator, Sam- 
uel b. Meir is also one of the first, and the most important, of 
the *tosafists. Only part of his halakhic writings have come 
down to us. The most significant and important are his supple- 
ments to Rashi’s commentary on the Talmud where Rashi did 
not manage to complete his final version. Two of these were 
published instead of Rashi’s missing commentary - one on 
chapter 10 of Pesahim, and the other on most of Bava Batra, 
from folio 29a. The commentary on Bava Batra was written 
after Rashi’s death. Two versions of the commentary which 
differ considerably exist: that of the Bomberg edition (Ven- 
ice, 1521), and that of the Pesaro edition (1510). Some schol- 
ars ascribe to him the anonymous commentaries on a few of 
the small tractates of the Talmud, but there is no evidence 
for this. The commentary to Bava Batra was in the hands of 
Abraham b. Isaac of *Narbonne during Samuel b. Meir’s life- 
time. His commentaries are characterized by their excessive 
prolixity, so that at times one of his comments is as long as a 
whole passage of tosafot. In addition to explaining the text, he 
propounds and answers difficulties, proposes alternative ex- 
planations, weighing one against the other, and all within the 
framework of a running commentary on the Talmud. He also 
wrote tosafot to various tractates; only a number of quotations 
and a greater number of references have been preserved in the 
standard tosafot and in the works of other rishonim. A larger 
number of fragments occur in the tosafot to the third chapter 
of Makkot, from folio 20 onward, which are introduced with 
the words perush ha-kunteres. The commentary to *Alfasi’s 
compendium there ascribed to Rashi is also his. Large sections 
of his commentary to Avodah Zarah have come down in the 
works of other rishonim, when they discuss the themes of this 
tractate. Many quotations from his commentary to Avot are 
preserved in the anonymous commentary to this tractate in 
the Mahzor *Vitry and in that of Isaac b. Solomon of Toledo. 
Samuel b. Meir was also the first scholar of northern France 
to make frequent use of Alfasi’s compendium, to which he 
even wrote a kind of tosafot. Various manuscripts refer to his 


commentary on piyyutim. 
yon pyy [Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Rosin, R. Samuel ben Meir (Rasbam) als 
Schrifterklaerer (1880); S. Poznaniski (ed.), Perush al Yehezkel ve-Terei- 
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Asar le-R. Eliezer mi-Belganzi (1913), xxix-] (introd.); Margalioth, in: 
Sefer Assaf (1953), 357-69; Moses b. Isaac, Sefer ha-Shoham, ed. by B. 
Klar (1946), vii (foreword); Gross, Gal Jud, 229, 542, 637; A.I. Brom- 
berg (ed.), Perush ha-Torch la-Rashbam (1965), 7-19 (introd.); Kasher, 
in: Deot, 30 (1966), 269-74; Esh, in: Textus, 5 (1966), 84-92. As TO- 
sAFIST: E.E. Urbach (ed.), Arugat ha-Bosem, 4 vols. (1939-63), in- 
dex; Urbach, Tosafot, index; Dienemann, in: Festschrift... Israel Lewy 
(1911), 259-69 (Ger. section); Epstein, in: Tarbiz, 4 (1932/33), 185-6; 
Ta-Shema, in: KS, 42 (1966/67), 507-8. 


SAMUEL BEN MOSES AL-MAGHRIBI (ha-Ma’aravi; 15" 
century), *Karaite physician and author living in *Cairo. In 1434 
Samuel completed a code of Karaite law in Arabic entitled al- 
Murshid (“The Guide”), divided into 12 sections. His exposition 
is orderly and lucid, with infrequent polemics against the *Rab- 
banites, and he readily adopted Rabbanite customs that seemed 
to him unobjectionable. Samuel’s work is apparently the last 
Karaite legal code to have been written in Arabic; all the later 
codes were, so far as is known, written in Hebrew. Although 
soon superseded by the code of *Bashyazi, Hebrew translations 
of “The Guide” were still current in the 18" century. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Arab Lit, 250f.; S. Poznanski, 


Karaite Literary Opponents of Saadiah Gaon (1908), 81f.; Mann, Texts, 
2 (1935), index; L. Nemoy, Karaite Anthology (1952), 196-229. 


[Leon Nemoy] 


SAMUEL BEN NAHMAN (Nahamani: late third and early 
fourth centuries c.£.), Palestinian amora. He was one of the 
most renowned aggadists of his time (TJ, Ber. 9:1, 12d). A na- 
tive of Lydda in Erez Israel (Lev. R. 35:12), Samuel apparently 
paid a short visit to Babylon in his youth. On his return, he 
studied under *Joshua b. Levi (TJ, RH 4:4, 59b) and *Jona- 
than b. Eleazar (Pes. 24a), in whose name he quotes several 
sayings (Yoma 9b). Samuel, who may have come into con- 
tact with *Judah ha-Nasi in his youth, was on intimate terms 
with *Judah 11. The two went to Tiberias on Diocletian’s order 
(c. 286), and bathed in the hot springs there (TJ, Ter. 8, 110, 
46b; Gen. R. 63:8). Among his other colleagues were *Simeon 
b. Jehozadak, *Ammi, Hanina b. Papa, and *Helbo. Samuel is 
known to have made two official visits to Babylon. The first 
was to determine the intercalation of the calendar, a function 
which, for political reasons, he could not perform in Erez 
Israel (TJ, Ber. 2:1, 2d). The second was in his old age, when 
he petitioned the empress *Zenobia (267-73) to pardon an 
orphaned youth who had committed a grave political crime 
(TJ, Ter. 8:10, 46b). His halakhic decisions are recorded in the 
Babylonian (e.g., Meg. 2a) and Jerusalem Talmuds, and his au- 
thority is illustrated by his refusal to allow Ammi to lift a ban 
on a certain colleague (MK, 17a). 

Samuel was considered an authority on the aggadah (Pes. 
15b). Among his sayings was, “Whoever associates the name 
of Heaven with his suffering [by blessing God for the evil, or 
by prayer], his sustenance shall fly to him like a bird, as it says, 
in Job 22:25, ‘And silver shall fly to thee’” (Bet. 63a, ps “And 
precious silver unto thee”). His vivid description of the grief 
of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Rachel over the destruction of 
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the Temple, written in Hebrew and accompanied by dirges in 
Aramaic (Lam. R. Proem 24), reveals his poetic mind. Among 
those who transmitted his sayings were Helbo, Levi, and Ab- 
bahu (Lev. R. 35:12), and Eleazar b. Pedat. 

He was survived by two sons, Nahman and Hillel; say- 
ings have been preserved from both of them (Gen. R. 10:5, 
TJ; King. 1:9, 61¢). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Pal Amor; Hyman, Toledot; H. Al- 
beck, Mavo la-Talmudim (1969), 266-7. 


SAMUEL BEN NATRONAI (between 1100 and 1110-before 
1175), German scholar. Samuel was the brother-in-law and 
teacher of *Joel b. Isaac ha-Levi and married the daughter of 
*Eliezer b. Nathan some time before 1133. His birthplace and 
the names of his teachers are unknown, but it is known that he 
studied in Regensburg and that on various occasions he was 
in Bonn, Mainz, and Cologne. Many of his teachings, which 
are conspicuous for the sharpness of his style, are contained 
in the Sefer Raban (Prague, 1610) of his father-in-law and in 
the Sefer Ravyah of *Eliezer b. Joel ha-Levi of Bonn, the son 
of his brother-in-law. His rulings were highly regarded by the 
great scholars of the time. Samuel is known to have written fo- 
safot to several tractates, and a book of his halakhic decisions 
is quoted by the rishonim; he also wrote a selihah for the Day 
of Atonement that has survived. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: V. Aptowitzer, Mavo le-Sefer Ravyah (1938), 


69-75; Urbach, Tosafot, index. 
[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


SAMUEL BEN SAMSON (13'' century), Erez Israel settler, 
who emigrated from France to Erez Israel in 1210 and de- 
scribed his journey in an extant letter. Samuel was one of a 
large group that emigrated from France and England; he en- 
tered the country by way of Egypt together with Jonathan b. 
David ha-Kohen of Lunel, a Provencal scholar. Samuel then 
traveled throughout the country with two of the company of 
immigrants, Saadiah and Tobiah, as well as the exilarch from 
Mosul who had come to pray at the holy places and the graves 
of the pious. In his letter to the Diaspora Samuel described his 
arrival in Jerusalem and its holy places. From there he went 
to the cave of Machpelah, entering with the help of a dyer of 
wool, the only Jew there. From Hebron he returned to Jeru- 
salem and went by way of Bethel, Shiloh, and Shechem to 
Beth-Shean and Tiberias, describing the tombs of the pious 
in the latter’s vicinity. Traveling from there to Safed, he toured 
its environs. His descriptions include not only the graves of 
the pious in the Upper Galilee, but also ruins of ancient syn- 
agogues he saw, and which he believed to be some of the 24 
synagogues erected by Simeon b. Yohai. He also visited Kefar 
Biram, Kefar Nivrata, Gush Halav, Meron, and Almah, and 
testified that “in all these places there are communities of 
more than eight minyanim” (A. Yaari, Iggerot..., (1943), 80, 
81), i.e., in each village of Upper Galilee mentioned he found 
more than 80 Jewish families. This pointed to the remnants 
of an agricultural settlement in Upper Galilee, even after the 
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conquest of the country by the crusaders. From there he went 
to Dan and Damascus, later visiting Naveh in Transjordan, 
where he saw the ruins of the ancient synagogue which has 
been rediscovered in modern times. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Carmolly, Itinéraires de la Terre Sainte 
(1847), 115-68; A. Berliner, in: Mwy, 3 (1876), 157-60; Heb. section: 
35-38; A.M. Luncz, in: Ha-Meammer, 3 (1920), 26-35; J.D. Eisenstein, 
Ozar ha-Massaot (1926), 62-65; S. Schultz, in: Ha-Zofeh le-Hokhmat 
Yisrael, 14 (1930), 69-81, 375-8; A.L. Sukenik, in: Zion Meassef, 2 
(1927), 108-11; S. Krauss, in: REJ, 82 (1926), 333-52; E.N. Adler, ibid., 
85 (1928), 70-71; A. Yaari, Iggerot Erez- Yisrael (1943), 75-83, 540-1. 


[Avraham Yaari] 


SAMUEL BEN SHILAT (first half of third century c.£.), 
Babylonian amora. Samuel was a pupil of Rav, whose sayings 
he transmitted. He is distinguished in the Talmud, however, 
as an outstanding pedagogue, utterly devoted to teaching chil- 
dren. Rav recognized his devotion and sincere dedication to 
his disciples and held him in high esteem, considering Samuel 
the ideal instructor of the young. Once Rav found him stand- 
ing in his own garden during school hours and asked him 
whether he had forsaken his calling. Samuel answered, “For 13 
years I have not seen my garden, and even now my thoughts 
are of pupils.” Whereupon Rav applied to him the verse (Dan. 
12:3), “they that turn the many to righteousness [shall shine] 
as the stars for ever and ever” (BB 8b). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, s.v. 


SAMUEL BEN SOLOMON OF FALAISE (Sir Morel; 13 
century), tosafist. All that is known of Samuel's father is that he 
was a scholar, as was his father-in-law Abraham b. Hayyim ha- 
Kohen, possibly the son of the tosafist *Hayyim ha-Kohen. His 
teachers included *Judah Sir Leon, Solomon of Dreux, and *Ba- 
ruch b. Isaac of Worms. He wrote a commentary on the *kero- 
vah El Elohei ha-Ruhot le-Khol Basar in which he explains all 
the Passover laws in the piyyut according to the traditions of the 
elders of Falaise and Dreux. Samuel’s teachings are incorporated 
in the Or Zarua of his colleague, *Isaac b. Moses of Vienna. 
Samuel was patently apprehensive about rendering halakhic 
decisions and hesitated to permit what it had been customary 
to forbid, even when he was certain that the custom was an er- 
roneous one and not a definite tradition. The most eminent of 
his pupils was *Meir b. Baruch of Rothenburg. The standard to- 
safot mention Samuel only in the tosafot to the tractates Pesahim 
and Yoma, but the standard tosafot to Avodah Zarah are simply 
adaptations of his tosafot and often quote him verbatim. His 
biblical exegesis is included in the various collections of the 
biblical commentaries of the tosafists. He was a participant in 
the *disputation in Paris with Nicholas *Donin. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 478-80; J. Jacobs, Jews of An- 
gevin England (1893), 53, 146, 421; Urbach, Tosafot, index. 
[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


SAMUEL BEN URI SHRAGA PHOEBUS (second half of 
176 century), Polish rabbi and author of a well-known com- 
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mentary on the Shulhan Arukh Even ha-Ezer called Beit 
Shemuel. In his youth, he studied with R. *Joshua Heshel in 
Cracow. Upon his teacher's death, he continued his studies un- 
der R. Heshel’s successor, R. Leib Fischeles, whose daughter 
he married. Samuel first officiated as rabbi in Szydlowiec, 
Poland, where he wrote the first version of his commentary. 
In his introduction he states that he was isolated in Szydlow- 
iec and could not benefit from the counsel of students and 
colleagues. The work was published in 1689 in Dyhernfurth, 
with the text of the Even ha-Ezer, and was the first Hebrew 
book printed there. In 1691 Samuel was called to the im- 
portant and lucrative rabbinate of Fuerth, Germany, where 
he displayed great activity. Together with the students who 
gathered around him in Fuerth, he reviewed and revised his 
work, and the second and final version was published there 
in 1694. This clear and comprehensive work is regarded as 
one of the best commentaries of its kind and was accepted in 
all scholarly circles as the standard and authoritative commen- 
tary to Even ha-Ezer. It has frequently been reprinted, together 
with the text. Despite his achievements in Fuerth, he was 
not happy there and longed for his former, smaller rabbin- 
ate. In 1694 he received a call to return to Szydlowiec. It ap- 
pears that he accepted the invitation, since he is mentioned as 
the rabbi of that town in the approbation to Ir Binyamin 
which appeared in Frankfurt on the Oder in 1698. He also 
wrote responsa, one of which is published in Hinnukh Beit 
Yehudah of R. Enoch b. Judah of Schneitach (Frankfurt, 1708) 
no. 131. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.N. Dembitzer, Kelilat Yofi, 1 (1888), 81a—b; 


2 (1893), 586f., Ch. Tchernowitz, Toledot ha-Posekim, 3 (1947), 161-3; 
Maimon, in: Kovez R. Yosef Caro (1969), 60-62. 


SAMUEL COMMISSION, inquiry commission sent in 1919 
by the British government to Poland to examine the causes 
of antisemitic tension and disturbances which had aroused 
sharp criticism in the West. The Commission arrived after 
the *Morgenthau Commission had already completed its in- 
quiries there and remained in Poland from September until 
December 1919. Sir Stuart Samuel, who headed the Commis- 
sion, was president of the *Board of Deputies of British Jews 
between 1917 and 1922 (he was a brother of Herbert *Samuel). 
Also prominent on the Commission was Capt. Peter Wright, 
who had been influenced by the preconceived ideas prevalent 
in Poland concerning Jews. 

The Commission visited many areas, especially those 
with evenly mixed populations, such as eastern *Galicia, 
and gathered reliable testimonies on recent incidents of 
violence. Meetings were held with the Polish premier I. 
Paderewski and government ministers. At the conclusion 
of their journey, Samuel and Wright did not share the same 
opinions, and the subsequent published report comprised 
Samuel's account only, a fact which weakened its influence 
on public opinion. In an effort to ameliorate the tensions be- 
tween Poles and Jews, Samuel advanced the following 12 pro- 
posals: 
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(1) Implementation of the clauses of the agreement concerning 
rights of Jewish citizens in Poland 

(2) The practice of true equality 

(3) Prosecution of criminal acts to persons or property commit- 
ted out of motives of racism or religious bigotry 

(4) Restoration of Jewish civil servants in Galicia to their for- 
mer posts 

(5) Restoration of Jewish railway workers to their positions 
throughout Poland 

(6) Abolition of the *numerus clausus for Jewish university 
students 

(7) Prohibition of discriminatory trade practices 

(8) Immediate judicial examination of all those being held in 
detention camps 

(9) Facilitation of the founding of new industries 

(10) The guarantee of British government aid in Jewish migra- 
tion overseas (to Palestine, Canada, South Africa, etc.) 

(11) Aid for the establishment of banks in which the Jewish pub- 
lic would have confidence 

(12) Attachment of a Yiddish-speaking secretary to the British 
embassy in Warsaw 


Samuel himself intended to establish a bakelite factory in Po- 
land to employ thousands of Jewish workers, but the govern- 
ment disapproved when he requested that Jewish workers be 
allowed to work on Sunday instead of Saturday. His book, 
Mission to Poland, was published in 1920. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.M. Rabinowicz, Legacy of Polish Jewry 
(1965), 41-44. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Samuel, “Report on a Mis- 
sion to Poland,’ in: Bulletin du Comité des Délégation Juives, No. 16 


(Aug. 18, 1920). 
[Moshe Landau] 


SAMUEL HA-KATAN (early second century c.£.), tanna. 
Some explain that the name ha-Katan (“the small”) was given 
him because of his extreme modesty, while others maintain 
that he was so called because he was only a little inferior to 
the prophet Samuel (rj, Sot. 9:13). His modesty and greatness 
are best illustrated by the following incidents. When the pa- 
triarch *Gamaliel 11 called a conference of seven scholars and 
eight appeared, he asked the outsider to withdraw. Samuel, 
not wanting the intruder to be embarrassed, rose and said, “I 
am the one without invitation.” Nevertheless, Gamaliel un- 
derstood that it could not be he and ordered him to sit, prais- 
ing him in very high terms (Sanh. 11a). On another occasion, 
when a heavenly voice proclaimed at an assembly of scholars 
that “there is one here who is worthy that the Ruah ha-Kodesh 
[Holy Spirit] should descend upon him,” everyone understood 
that the reference was to Samuel (ibid.). Samuel is best known 
for Birkat ha-Minim, which expressed anathema against Ju- 
deo-Christians, sectarians, and informers. It was composed 
at the request of Gamaliel 11 and incorporated into the daily 
*Amidah (Ber. 28b). He explained the verse, “There is a righ- 
teous man that perisheth in his righteousness” (Eccles. 7:15) 
as meaning that the Creator of the world knows that the pious 
sometimes sin, therefore God says, “I will take him away in 
his righteousness before he has the opportunity to err” (Ec- 
cles. R. 7:15). Samuel was childless, and at his funeral Gama- 
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liel 11 and Eliezer b. Azariah eulogized him: “For Samuel it is 
proper to cry and mourn. Kings die and leave their crowns to 
their sons, wealthy men their riches to their children. Samuel 
died and took his treasures with him” (Sem. 8). It is told that 
before his death he prophesied the persecutions of Trajan and 
the killing of the Ten Martyrs (Sanh. 11a). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot; Bacher, Tann; I. Konovitz, 
Maarekhot Tanna’im, pt. 4 (1969), 115. 
[Elliott Hillel Medlov] 


SAMUEL HA-NAGID (Ismail ibn Nagrel‘a; 993-1055 or 
1056), vizier of *Granada, statesman, poet, scholar, and mili- 
tary commander. The meteoric rise and political and military 
career of Samuel ha-Nagid marks the highest achievement ofa 
Jew in medieval Muslim Spain. Samuel was born in Cérdoba 
to a prominent family which originally came from Merida. He 
received an excellent Jewish and general education, including 
training in Arabic and the Koran, and studied halakhah un- 
der *Hanokh b. Moses of Cordoba. While a young man, he 
made his first allusions to his Davidic descent, a belief which 
inspired his confidence in his rise to power and his career. In 
1013 Samuel was among those forced to flee Cordoba in the 
wake of the Berber conquest. According to the 12'®-century 
historian, Abraham *Ibn Daud, he opened a spice shop in 
Malaga, and shortly afterward, was approached by a maidser- 
vant of Ibn al-‘Arif, katib (secretary) to the vizier of Granada, 
who asked him to write letters to her master. The vizier was 
so favorably impressed by Samuel's Arabic style that he ad- 
vised King Habbis, the Berber ruler of Granada, to appoint 
Samuel to his staff (Ibn Daud, Tradition, 72-73). Samuel ad- 
vanced from tax collector to katib (after Ibn al-‘Arif’s death) to 
assistant to the vizier Abu al-‘Abbas in 1020. Later he himself 
became vizier. In 1027 the Jews conferred upon him the title 
nagid of Spanish Jewry. In 1038, after Habbuis’ death, a strug- 
gle for succession between his sons Badis and Bullugin took 
place. With Samuel’s aid, Badis eventually won the throne. As 
a result of this steadfast loyalty, Samuel became the leading 
influence on Badis. 

Much of Samuel's work as vizier entailed leading the 
army of Granada, which was occupied in constant warfare 
with Arab Seville. It was indeed remarkable that a Jew stood 
at the helm of a Muslim army, which from 1038 to 1056 (the 
span of Samuel’s command) knew only two years of respite 
from fighting. A major source of information on Samuel's 
campaigns is his poetry in the Diwan, some of which is ad- 
dressed to his son *Jehoseph ha-Nagid. Samuel is credited as 
having introduced poetry of war and battle into Hebrew liter- 
ature. In 1038-39 Samuel fought his first major battle, against 
the army of Almeria, ruled by Zuhayr, a Slav, and his fanatic 
Arab vizier Ibn ‘Abbas. Both were killed and Samuel’s victory 
elicited the celebration of a special “Purim” by Granada’s Jews. 
In 1039 a heroic victory over Seville - celebrated in a poem - 
took place around Carmona; the latter was finally taken in 
1043. In 1042 Samuel successfully came to the aid of Lorca 
in eastern Spain. His difficult campaigns against Abu Nur of 
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Ronda in 1045 and against Malaga in 1049 resulted in narrow 
escapes from death. In the 1050s Samuel was constantly on 
the move throughout Andalusia, fighting against Seville and 
her allies. His triumphs were viewed by the Jews as national 
victories. The constant travel weakened him considerably and 
in 1055-56 he died on a campaign. His position was inherited 
by his ill-fated son Jehoseph. 

In addition to being a poet (see below) Samuel was a 
halakhist and communal leader. His major work in halakhah, 
Sefer Hilkheta Gavrata (published as Hilkhot ha-Nagid, ed. 
by M. Margaliot, 1962), is a compilation and explanation of 
halakhah based on both Talmuds, the decisions of the geonim 
(sometimes criticized), Midrash, and the She’iltot of *Ahai of 
Shabha. To judge from the surviving fragments, it was writ- 
ten in Aramaic and Hebrew and possibly partly in Arabic. 
Hilkheta Gavrata apparently was completed in 1049, though 
parts appeared earlier, and directly influenced later Spanish 
halakhists such as Isaac *Ibn Ghayyat, Isaac *Alfasi, and *Judah 
al-Bargeloni. Its appearance was viewed by some, including 
the poet Solomon ibn *Gabirol, as the victory of the Spanish 
grandee over *Hai Gaon of Pumbedita. Accused of insulting 
the gaonate, Samuel wrote a poetic apology acknowledging its 
supremacy. Abraham ibn Daud, however, cites Samuel as one 
of “the first of the generation of the rabbinate” (Ibn Daud, Tra- 
dition, 78) who marked the end of the geonic predominance 
in talmudic and halakhic scholarship. The Nagid was also the 
author of criticism of the Koran, which was cited by a con- 
temporary Muslim author. After reading the latter’s version of 
Samuel’s critique, the Arab historian-philosopher, Ibn Hazm, 
wrote a bitter polemic against it. 

As leader of Spanish Jewry Samuel corresponded with 
the important contemporary scholars, including R. *Hushiel, 
R. *Hananel, and R. Nissim of Kairouan, whose daughter mar- 
ried Samuel’s son Jehoseph. His relations with the Babylo- 
nian gaonate were generally good. While no correspondence 
between Hai Gaon and the Nagid has been discovered, Hai’s 
successor, the exilarch *Hezekiah b. David, was a friend 
of Samuel. He also maintained friendly relations with the 
Palestinian communities, supplying the synagogues in Jeru- 
salem with olive oil (ibid., 75). Samuel was one of the patrons 
of Solomon ibn Gabirol, who addressed the Nagid as “my fa- 
ther, my rider, my chariot,’ and dedicated several poems to 
him. 


As Poet 

Samuel’s poems have come down in three works: Ben Tehillim, 
Ben Mishlei, and Ben Kohelet. The poems are refined and re- 
flect profound worldly wisdom, as well as the many facets of 
his life as Jew, father, intellectual, nagid, vizier, and military 
commander. Samuel’s poetry is more developed and diversi- 
fied than that of his contemporaries, the first generation of 
Hebrew poets in Spain. His war poems, which evince great 
skill in creating epics, are unique in Hebrew poetry. The plea- 
sures and vanities of life, which he knew well, stimulated his 
poetic inspiration. Besides poems devoted to love and wine, 
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he composed poems of praise and glory, friendship and po- 
lemic, mourning and holiness, wisdom, morality, and medi- 
tation. Just as he wrote of wine and victory, he wrote of the 
illnesses of his children, and of the death of his brother Isaac. 
A literary artist of high order, his sure command of language 
is demonstrated by the great variety of subjects he chose for 
poetic expression. Despite the success he attained through 
his poetry, worldly wisdom, and pleasant manners, he was 
never content: the canker of melancholy continually gnawed 
at him. Even in his poems of love and wine a note of pessi- 
mism is sounded. He saw in the suffering of the Jews in exile 
his own personal suffering, and the poems reveal his yearn- 
ing for Zion. At the royal court many secretly envied him and 
others were openly hostile. In their quest for royal favor these 
courtiers often acted treacherously, shifting or betraying loy- 
alties without hesitation. 

Just as he influenced the poets of his day so too they 
influenced him. He translated poems from Arabic and also 
composed in that language. The boasting and self-exaltation 
traditional to medieval Arabic and Hebrew poetry are recog- 
nizable in Samuel’s poems, but to a more limited degree than 
in the work of other poets, such as Solomon ibn Gabirol. As 
was usual in those times, Samuel's poems were read at gather- 
ings of poets, some of whom found them faulty in grammar 
and style, while others praised their novelty and inventiveness. 
Samuel bestowed gifts on his favorite poets, who then praised 
him in their poems; those from whom he withheld his gener- 
osity deprecated his poetry. 

In 11-century Granada no one was considered educated 
unless he could compose poetry. Children copying the poems 
of their father also characterized Arabic culture at that time. 
For these and other reasons Samuel educated his children to 
value and study poetry. He charged his sons with the copy- 
ing and arranging of his poems and paid them for each com- 
pleted work. When they performed their task well he praised 
them. Samuel had three sons and one daughter. Of the daugh- 
ter and the son, Judah, nothing is known, but both probably 
died during their father’s lifetime. The most beloved of his 
children was the first born, Jehoseph, regarded by Samuel as 
his successor. Jehoseph began to copy his father’s poems (Ben 
Tehillim) at the age of eight and a half. Another son, Eliasaf, 
also copied his father’s poems (Ben Kohelet), beginning when 
he was only slightly more than six years old. The children 
added captions descriptive of the poetry's contents and ori- 
gins. Ben-Mishlei, a book of poems, was dedicated by Samuel 
to Jehoseph and Eliasaf. 

The poems were copied many times during the Middle 
Ages, and it appears that Samuel himself took pains to en- 
sure that they were circulated among knowledgeable people. 
The first author to refer to his poems was Moses *Ibn Ezra in 
Shirat Yisrael (66). Samuel’s non-sacred poetry, however, 
came to be known only in the 19‘ century. The first to 
publish a substantial number of the poems was A.E. Har- 
kavy (St. Petersburg, 1879). The three volumes of his poetry 
were published by David S. Sassoon (Oxford, 1934). Only 
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in later editions did these works appear with vocalization 
and commentaries, as in the diwan containing Ben Tehillim 
(1947) published by A.M. Habermann, and in Ben Mishlei 
(1948) and Ben Kohelet (1953) issued by S. Abramson. New 
editions of the “Shirei ha-Milhamah” (1963) and the diwan 
(1966) were published by A.M. Habermann and Dov Yarden 
respectively. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Harkavy, in: Meassef, 1 (1902), 1-56; R. 
Dozy, Spanish Islam (1913), 607-53; idem, Histoire des Musulmans 
d Espagne, 3 (1932), 18-20; Lévi Provengal, in: Al-Andalus, 3 (1835), 
233 ff.; Schirmann, Sefarad, 1 (1954), 79-168; 2 (1956), 678; idem, in: 
Zion, 1 (1935), 761-83, 357-76; idem, in: Hesperis, 35 (1948), 163-88; 
idem, in: Jsos, 13 (1951), 99-126; Stern, in: Zion, 15 (1950), 135-453 D. 
Jarden, Divan Shemuel ha-Nagid (1966), with complete bibliogra- 
phy; Ratzaby, in: Bar Ilan, 4-5 (1967), 160-80; E.I. Weinberger, Jewish 
Prince in Modern Spain: Selected Poems of Samuel ibn Nagrela (1973). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Ayoun, in: D. Tollet (ed.), Politique et re- 
ligion dans le judaisme anciens et médiéval, (1989), 209-24. 


[Abraham Meir Habermann] 


SAMUEL HA-SHELISHI BEN HOSHANA (d. after 1012), 
Palestinian liturgical poet. His name is mentioned in many 
documents of the Cairo Genizah, from which it appears that 
he was a member of the Erez Israel academy in Jerusalem. He 
progressively rose in importance until he was awarded the title 
of Ha-Shelishi (“third of the company”), that is, the third man 
in the seating order at the side of the Gaon in the academy. 
For unknown reasons, he went to Egypt and settled in Fostat, 
where he became friendly with *Shemariah b. Elhanan. His 
disciples included R. *Nathan b. Abraham (1). On Shevat 3, 
4772, at the time of the funeral of Putiel ha-Hazzan, he was a 
witness to and also a victim of the three-day riots perpetrated 
by the Muslims against the Jews of Fostat. He commemorated 
these events in a special scroll entitled Megillat Mizrayim 
(“The Scroll of Egypt”), which has become an important his- 
torical source. He also wrote kerovot and selihot in memory 
of these events. Upon his death in Egypt *Sahlan b. Abraham 
eulogized him, mentioning among other achievements his 
erudition in Torah and his wide knowledge of talmudic and 
midrashic literature. 

Samuel was one of the most prominent liturgical poets 
of his century, but only some of the hundreds of his extant 
piyyutim have been published, by various scholars. Samuel 
composed many yozerot, of every category, on all the weekly 
portions of the Pentateuch. Some of his piyyutim are written 
in a concentrated style and are filled with allusions, while oth- 
ers are written in an easy and colorful style. A few were signed 
Shemuel Yizkeh or Shemuel he-Haver Yizkeh. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 479, S.v. Samuel he- 
Haver, Mann, Egypt, 1-2 (1920-22), index; idem, in: HUCA, 3 (1926), 
258-62; Weiss, in: HHY, 8 (1924), 154-202; Zulay, in: YMHSI, 3 (1936), 
163-75; Assaf, in: Sefer Magnes (1938), 2-4; M. Wallenstein, Some Un- 
published Piyyutim from the Cairo Genizah (1956); Mirsky, in: Ks, 33 
(1957/58), 80-88; J. Schirmann, Shirim Hadashim min ha-Genizah 
(1965), 63-69; E. Fleischer, in: Sinai, 66 (1970), 237-8. 


[Abraham David] 
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ASTRUC, ELIE-ARISTIDE 


new astronomy. In the 19" century, Israel David b. Mordecai 
*Jaffe-Margoliot wrote Hazon Moed (Pressburg, 1843), dealing 
with astronomy, the mathematics of intercalation, as well as 
with the additional day of festivals in the Diaspora. 


Jews in Modern Astronomy 

The frequently repeated statement that Sir William Herschel, 
astronomer to King George 111 and his sister Caroline, were 
of Jewish origin has been shown to be not in accordance with 
the facts. Among those who contributed to the development of 
astronomy in the 19"* century were Wilhelm Beer (1797-1850), 
specialist in the mapping of the features of the moon; Her- 
mann *Goldschmidt is especially noted for his work from 1852 
to 1861 in discovering 14 new asteroids between Mars and Ju- 
piter; Rudolph Wolf (1816-1893), at the turn of the century, 
organized systematic solar work at Zurich; Adolph Hirsch 
(1830-1901) conducted mainly geophysical work in Switzer- 
land; Maurice *Loewy invented, at the Paris Observatory, the 
Coudé telescope; Edmund Weiss (1837-1917), was director of 
the Vienna Observatory in the mid-19" century; Friedrich 
Simon Archenhold (1861-1939) was a well-known writer of 
popular books on astronomy; Adolph Marcuse (1860-1930), 
participated in several astronomical expeditions; Fritz Cohen 
and Samuel Oppenheim conducted important work in celesti- 
cal mechanics; as did Erwin Finlay *Freundlich, first in Ber- 
lin and then at St. Andrews in Scotland. During this century, 
Richard *Prager, at first at the University Observatory, Berlin, 
and from 1938 at the Harvard Observatory, worked on variable 
stars through the continuation of the Geschichte und Literatur 
der Veraenderlichen Sterne. Sir Arthur *Schuster, in England, 
founded in 1919 the forerunner of the International Astronom- 
ical Union, to whose subsequent rapid development was due 
much of the well-organized effort and success of present-day 
astronomy. Frank *Schlesinger, in the U.S.A., was the first to 
devise photographic methods for a large scale derivation of 
stellar distances (“parallax-determinations”). Karl *Schwar- 
zchild, director of the Astrophysical Observatory in Potsdam, 
did fundamental work in many fields; for example, the laws 
of stellar motions, photometry, optics, the astrophysical ap- 
plication of atomic physics, and the theoretical exploration 
of stellar atmospheres. His son Martin *Schwarzschild, who 
taught at Princeton, U.S.A., was an expert in stellar evolution, 
and the design of satellite-borne telescopes. Albert *Einstein 
was noted also for his researches in astrophysics. Other con- 
temporary American astronomers of Jewish origin were Lu- 
igi Jacchia (1911-1996), on solar-terrestrial relationships, and 
David Layzer (1925-_), who researched in theoretical atomic 
astrophysics, both at Harvard University. At the University 
of Texas, Gerard de Vancouleurs (1918-1995) was involved in 
research into the structure and systems of extragalactic nebu- 
lae. Rudolph Minkowski (1895-1976) up to 1934 at Hamburg 
University, investigated at Pasadena the intricate problems of 
supernovae. Herbert A. *Friedman, at the U.S. Naval Research 
Laboratory in Washington, was a leader in the new field of 
outer-space spectroscopy. At Rochester University, Emil Wolf 
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(1922- ) was concerned with optical research with astrophysi- 
cal applications. Leo Goldberg (1913-1987), at the Smithsonian 
Astrophysical Observatory, organized teamwork for the ini- 
tiation of new solar and stellar space research. At the Califor- 
nia Institute of Technology, Jesse L. Greenstein (1909-2002) 
carried out fundamental astrophysical work, particularly in 
high-dispersion spectroscopy. 

Before going to Israel, George Alter (1890-1972) was at 
the University of Prague, and at the Sidmouth Observatory in 
England, where he was mainly concerned with problems of 
star clusters. Arthur Beer (1900-1980), formerly at Breslau and 
Hamburg, and, from 1934, at the Universities of London and 
Cambridge, investigated problems of spectroscopic binaries, 
new stars, stellar photometry, large-scale spectrophotomet- 
ric determination of distances of stars in the outer regions of 
our galaxy, its spiral structure, and problems in the history of 
astronomy. At the Royal Greenwich Observatory, stellar evo- 
lution and the abundance of chemical elements in the stars 
were investigated by Bernard Pagel (1929- ). 

Modern cosmological theories, which began in the 1920s, 
have been developed by Thomas Gold (1920-2004), Hermann 
*Bondi, Dennis Sciama (1930— ), Leon Mestel (1930— ), and 
Franz Kahn (1926-1998). 

Cosmological and other astronomical work of great origi- 
nality and ingenuity was developed in Soviet Russia; outstand- 
ing among the researchers were Vitoli Lazarevich Ginzburg 
and Joseph S. Shklovski (d. 1985). Leading French astronomers 
included: the former general secretary of the International 
Astronomical Union, Jean-Claude Pecker (Observatoire de 
Paris), and Evry Schatzman (Institut d'Astrophysique, Paris), 
both active in studies of stellar evolution. 

See also *Physics. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Sarton, Introduction to the History of Sci- 
ence, 5 vols. (1927-48), indexes; C. Roth, The Jewish Contribution to 
Civilisation (19382), 67, 76, 80-81, 189-90; Legacy of Israel (19282), 
173-314; G. Forbes, History of Astronomy (1909); M. Steinschneider, 
in: JQR, 13 (1900/01), 106-10; idem, Jewish Literature from the 8* to 
the 18" Centuries (1857); W.M. Feldman, Rabbinical Mathematics and 
Astronomy (1931), includes bibliography; O. Neugebauer, in: HUCA, 22 
(1949), 321-63; J.B.J. Delambre, Histoire de lastronomie du moyen-dge 
(1819, repr. 1965); C. Roth, in: JQR, 27 (1936/37), 233-6; A. Marx, in: 
Essays and Studies... Linda R. Miller (1938), 117-70; S. Gandz, Stud- 
ies in Hebrew Astronomy and Mathematics (1970). 


[Arthur Beer] 


ASTRUC, ELIE-ARISTIDE (1831-1905), French rabbi and 
author. Astruc was born in Bordeaux and studied at the rab- 
binical college of Metz. He became assistant to the chief rabbi 
of Paris in 1857, chief rabbi of Belgium in 1866-79, and rabbi of 
Bayonne in 1887-91. He took part in the Rabbinical Synod of 
Leipzig in 1869. Astruc was a founder of the *Alliance Israélite 
Universelle. A successful writer, Astruc often shows original- 
ity and independence in his treatment of Jewish themes. His 
main works are Histoire abrégée des juifs et de leurs croyances 
(1869; 18807), a collection of sermons Entretiens sur le juda- 
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SAMUEL IBN ‘ADIYA 


SAMUEL IBN ‘ADIYA (al-Samawal b. Gharid Ablaq; mid- 
sixth century), poet in *Tayma, Hejaz, N. Arabia. Samuel b. 
Adiyas Arabic poetry ranks with the finest heroic traditional 
Arabic battle poetry of the pre-Islamic period and shows little 
trace of Jewish origins and themes. For a time he resided in the 
citadel of Ablaq near Tayma and was called “King of Tayma” 
by the local Arabs. His mother was an Arab of the Ghassan 
tribe. He was Jewish, although Shaikho, the Jesuit who pub- 
lished his diwan, attempted to prove that he was a Christian, 
or at least belonged to a Judaeo-Christian sect. He lived to be 
an old man and was known for his loyalty and fulfillment of 
pledges. When the noble Imrw’al-Qays deposited his arms in 
Samuel's home, and the castle was besieged by his enemies af- 
ter he left for Byzantium, Samuel allowed his own son to be 
killed rather than surrender Imru’s arms to the invader. This 
act earned him lasting fame among Arabs, and he is the sub- 
ject of several poems by later authors. A popular proverb on 
the extent of one’s loyalty was coined, “more loyal than Sam- 
uel” (Ar. Awfa min al-Samawal). His descendants were land- 
owners in the region of Taima during the Umayyad dynasty 
and later converted to Islam. Moses Ibn Ezra in his book Shirat 
Israel (Helper edition, 49) notes Samuel as a Jewish poet. One 
of his sons and a grandson are said to have been poets, too. 


Poetry 

Nine poems and fragments attributed to Samuel were col- 
lected by the philologist Niftawayh (d. 935). Most scholars 
agree that these poems were composed by a Jew but doubt 
that all were written by Samuel. The first poem is considered 
an example of classical Arabic poetry. Called Lamiyyat al- 
Samawial, it expounds the virtues of purity of blood, gener- 
osity, honor, and strength. The battles of his people and their 
deaths on the battlefield are extolled, indicating the extent of 
the cultural assimilation of the Jews to Arab society. The sec- 
ond poem, however, expresses his belief in resurrection and 
glorifies the kings and prophets of Israel, also mentioning the 
splitting of the Red Sea. Its philological importance lies in the 
rhyming of certain stanzas as an aid to exegesis of the *Koran 
and in the traces of the Arabic dialect of the Jewish tribes. 
Poem number 6 exalts the fortress of Samuel’s father and his 
loyalty to Imrwal-Qays. A 26-line poem attributed to Samuel 
appears in the collection edited by Sheikho, who interpreted 
the phrase “our prophet came and brought peace to all men” as 
evidence of the poet’s Christian origin. His opinion has been 
contested, as the poem possesses a koranic style and hence in- 
dicates its later composition by a Jew refuting Muslim claims. 
A fragment from the Cairo *Genizah, signed Samuel of the 
*Qurayza (al-Qurazi) tribe, had previously been attributed to 
Samuel ibn ‘Adiya. H.Z. Hirschberg, however, presumes that 
the author wrote this poem during the period of struggle be- 
tween the Jews and *Muhammad, and therefore is not Samuel 
ibn ‘Adiya. Hirschberg sees the influence of the Jewish aggadah 
and Midrash in Samuel's poetry, rather than their Koranic ad- 
aptations. Schwartzbaum perceives these verses as poetic ex- 
amples of the Israi’liyyat and Qisas al-Anbiya literature. The 
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Muslim-Arab legends are literature which draws upon Jewish 
aggadic and midrashic sources, and especially upon the Jew- 
ish elements in the Koran. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Hirschfeld, in: sQr, 0.8. 15 (1903), 167-179; 
H.Z. Hirschberg, Yisrael ba-‘Arav (1946), 242ff.; idem, Diwan des 
As-Samatal Ibn ‘Adya@ (1931); Baron, Social’, 3 (1957), 72f.; I. Lich- 
tenstaedter, in: PAAJR, 10 (1939), 192. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. 
Schwartzbaum-Ben-Yaacoy, in: Horev, 5 (1939), 169-89; A. Goren, 
in: Ariel, 42 (1976), 55-65. 


[Shmuel Moreh / Leah Bornstein-Makovetsky (24 ed.)] 


SAMUEL OF EVREWVx (also called Ha-Sar mi-Evreux, “the 
prince from Evreux,’ first half of 13" century), talmudist and 
tosafist of Normandy. He was apparently a pupil of *Isaac b. 
Abraham and was also in contact with *Jehiel of Paris and 
*Nethanel of Chinon, to whom he addressed halakhic prob- 
lems. The sources (see *Orhot Hayyim and *Kol Bo) speak of 
his pious customs. Samuel, together with his brothers *Moses 
and *Isaac, headed the yeshivah of Evreux where, except for 
a brief stay in Chateau-Thierry, he dwelt most of his life. 
His halakhic methods are incorporated in the works written 
jointly with his brothers that were known as Shitat Evreux 
(“the school of Evreux”), and the particular contributions of 
each brother are not always distinguishable. Samuel’s pupils 
included *Jonah Gerondi, *Isaac of Corbeil, *Perez b. Elijah, 
and *Meir b. Baruch of Rothenburg. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 39-41, 258; Urbach, Tosafot, 
index, s.v. Shemuel ben Shene’ur mi-Evreux; Y.H. Lipshitz, Tosafot 


Evreux (1969), 29-32. 
[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


SAMUELSON, SIR BERNHARD (1820-1905), British iron- 
master and promoter of technical education. Samuelson was 
born in Hamburg and taken by his father, a merchant, to Hull 
in England’s northeast soon afterwards. By the 1840s he had 
become a merchant engaged in selling British locomotives and 
engines in Europe and had acquired considerable engineering 
knowledge. From 1848 Samuelson was an agricultural imple- 
ments manufacturer and, after 1853, an ironmaster at Middles- 
brough, also in England’s northeast. By the end of the 19" cen- 
tury he was one of the largest ironmasters in Britain, and one of 
the few Jewish entrepreneurs in Britain directly engaged in run- 
ning a successful heavy industry. Samuelson served as a Liberal 
member of Parliament in 1859 and from 1865 to 1895. In Parlia- 
ment he served on many committees and commissions con- 
cerned with technical education and did much to advance it in 
Britain. He was made a baronet (a hereditary knight) in 1884. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; DBB, 5, 46-51. 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 


SAMUELSON, PAUL ANTHONY (1915- _ ), U.S. econo- 
mist. Born in Gary, Indiana, Samuelson received his B.A. from 
Chicago University in 1935 and his M.A. (1936) and Ph.D. 
(1941) from Harvard University. He first taught at Harvard 
(1937) and from 1940 at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
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nology, where he was appointed professor in 1960. From 1941 
to 1943 he served as consultant to the National Resources 
Board, from 1945 to the War Production Board, and from 
1945 to 1952 to the U.S. Treasury. In 1948 and 1949 he was 
chairman of the U.S. President’s Task Force for Maintain- 
ing American Prosperity. His major interests were economic 
theory, statistics, business cycles, mathematical programming 
and econometrics. 

In 1970 he was the first American to be awarded the No- 
bel Prize for Economics for his efforts to “raise the level of 
scientific analysis in economic theory.” From 1966 to 1981 he 
wrote a regular column in Newsweek. 

After retiring from teaching, he became professor emeri- 
tus at MIT. 
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SAMUELSON, PAUL ANTHONY 


Among his many published and widely translated works 
are Foundations of Economic Analysis (1947); Economics - An 
Introductory Analysis (1948, 18> edition 2004), the bestselling 
economics textbook of all time; Readings in Economics (1952, 
third edition 1958); Linear Programming and Economic Anal- 
ysis (with R. Dorfman and R.M. Solow, 1958); Stability and 
Growth in the American Economy (Stockholm, 1963); Inter- 
national Economic Relations (1969); Economics from the Heart 
(1983); and The Collected Scientific Papers of Paul A. Samuelson 
(five volumes, 1966-86). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Current Biography Yearbook 1965 (1965), 
356-9. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Linder and J. Sensat, The Anti- 
Samuelson (2005). 


[Joachim O. Ronall / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 
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Tashlikh—a ceremony held near a sea or a running stream on the first day 
of Rosh Ha-Shannah—the name deriving from “You wilt cast [tashlikh] all their sins into 


the depths of the sea” (Micah 7:19). Photo: Ya’acov Sa’ar, Israel Government Press Office. 





THE JEWISH HOLY DAYS AND FESTIVALS FALL INTO TWO CATEGORIES: THOSE COMMANDED BY 


THE PENTATEUCH, SUCH AS SABBATH, RosH HA-SHANAH, Day OF ATONEMENT (Yom Kippur), 
AND THE PILGRIM FESTIVALS (PASSOVER, SHAVUOT, AND SUKKOT), AND THOSE 
ADDED LATER, SUCH AS PURIM (1ST—2ND CENTURY C.E.) AND HANUKKAH (2ND CENTURY). 


ALL THESE ARE OBSERVED IN VARIOUS WAYS BY JEWS AROUND THE WORLD. 


SABBATH AND FESTIVALS 





The “halakah’—first haircut for a three-year-old boy on the 


Lag Ba-Omer festival at Meron near Zefat. Photo: Hanan Isachar. 


Bonfire on the Lag Ba-Omer festival in Jerusalem. Photo: Moshe Milner, Israel Government Press Office. 








The North African 
Purim custom of cutting 
off a girl’s curl and 
throwing it into a well, 
so the girl will become as 
pretty as Queen Esther. 
Photo: Z. Radovan, 


Jerusalem. 


Werner Braun, Jerusalem. 


A Yemenite Jew blowing a shofar at the Western Wall. Photo 








_— 
Priestly blessing during the Sukkot festival. In the days when the Temple stood in Jerusalem, 
it was a pilgrimage site, where people used to come to receive the blessings of the priests (kohanim). 
Today the ceremony is held at the Western Wall. The men with the white prayer shawls, tallitot, 


are the kohanim blessing the assembled. Photo: Z. Radovan, Jerusalem. 


A man sits on a mattress 

and reads from a prayer book 
late in the evening on 

Tishah Be-Av, which marks 
the destruction of the 
Temple, 2000. 

© Reuters/Corbis. 








A young girl pours water into Miriam’s cup as her mother and another woman look on during a 


women’s seder in New York City, 2001. Traditional seders place a cup of wine on the table for the prophet Elijah, 
but women’s seders also add a cup of water in honor of Miriam, who was associated with a well of water 


that miraculously followed the Jews as they wandered in the desert. AP Images. 





A clown in a dreidel costume entertains children at a Hanukkah party at the Jewish Museum in New York City, 2005. 
© Richard Levine/Alamy. 
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Moroccan Jewish women in traditional dress bless the Sabbath candles, Jerusalem. 


Photo: Z. Radovan, Jerusalem. 


Lighting the Hanukkah candles in a Jerusalem synagogue. Photo: Z. Radovan, Jerusalem. 





isme (1879), and Origines et causes historiques de lanti-sémi- 
tisme (1884). He also composed Olelot Eliyahu (1865), a French 
metrical translation of the piyyutim of the Sephardi rite. 


ASTRUG, JEAN (1684-1766), French physician and a founder 
of classical biblical criticism. The name Astruc was common 
among the Jews of southern France, and some have supposed 
that he was ultimately of Jewish extraction. Astruc learned He- 
brew and Bible from his father, a former Huguenot preacher 
who had converted to Catholicism following the Edict of 
Nantes (1698). He served as professor of anatomy at Toulouse, 
Montpellier, and Paris. In 1729, he was court physician for a 
short time to King August 11 of Poland, and then to Louis xv 
of France. He wrote numerous tractates on medicine, the most 
important being his work on venereal diseases, De morbis 
veneriis, which appeared in 21 editions and numerous trans- 
lations from 1736 onward. 

Astruc is remembered principally as a Bible scholar who 
helped pioneer a method of biblical analysis which continues 
to hold an important place in biblical scholarship. The ortho- 
dox Astruc reacted to the criticism of freethinkers toward the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. He published in Brus- 
sels (and secretly in Paris) an anonymous book entitled Con- 
jectures sur les mémoires originaux, dont il parait que Moyse 
sest servi pour composer le livre de la Genése (1753) in which 
he attempted to show that Moses, the redactor of Genesis 
and the first two chapters of Exodus, made use of two paral- 
lel sources and ten fragments written before his time. The two 
primary sources can be distinguished by the fact that one re- 
fers to the deity as ywwu and the second as Elohim. Astruc 
assigned various repetitions, materials foreign to Hebrew his- 
tory, glosses, and additions by later copyists to the ten frag- 
ments. He, however, was not aware of the work of H.B. Witter, 
Jura Israelitarum in Palaestinam (1711), which demonstrated 
that the first half of Genesis uses parallel sources and differ- 
ent divine names. The varying names for the deity had already 
been noted and discussed by older scholars such as Jean Le 
Clerc (Johannes Clericus) and Richard *Simon, but none of 
these went beyond the generalization that the Pentateuch was 
composed of different documents. Astruc’s documentary hy- 
pothesis was received with ridicule in some circles and was 
unnoticed in others until J.G. *Eichhorn gave considerable 
attention to it, thus salvaging the theories of Astruc and Wit- 
ter from oblivion. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lods, in: RHPR, 4 (1924), 109-32, 201-7; 
idem, in: zAW, 43 (1925), 134-5; O'Doherty, in: CBQ, 15 (1953), 300-4; 
de Savignac, in: La Nouvelle Clio, 5 (1953), 138-47; de Vaux, in: vT, 
Suppl. 1 (1953), 182-98. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.H. Hayes, in: DBI, 
1:83. 

[Moses Zevi (Moses Hirsch) Segal] 


ASTRUC, SAUL HA-KOHEN (d. after 1395), physician and 
scholar. Astruc was the leader of a group which emigrated 
from Spain to Algeria before 1391. While physician to the ruler 
of Tlemcen, he generously supported the needy of all commu- 
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ASZOD 


nities and was esteemed by both Jews and Gentiles. He was 
dayyan of Algiers, but ceded this position to R. Isaac *Bonas- 
truc, when the latter arrived from Spain or Majorca, and As- 
truc gave him financial support. He was on friendly terms with 
R. *Isaac b. Sheshet Perfet, who was appointed chief dayyan 
of Algiers as a result of Astruc’s intervention with the ruler of 
the Ziyanid dynasty. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Epstein, The Responsa of Rabbi Simeon 
b. Zemah Duran (1930), 18, 19, 97, 99; A. Hershman, Rabbi Isaac 


ben Sheshet Perfet and His Times (1943), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
Puy: H.Z. (J.W.) Hirschberg, A History of the Jews in North Africa, 


1 (1974), 382. 
[Abraham David] 


ASTRUC, ZACHARIE (1839-1907), French sculptor, painter, 
and writer. Astruc went to Paris from Angers as a boy. He 
studied art there and while still a student founded the Quart 
d’Heure: Gazette des Gens a Demi-Sérieux. A member of the 
Society of French Artists, Astruc contributed sculptures and 
paintings to the Salon des Champs Elysées. He was very suc- 
cessful and received many awards. Some of his more cele- 
brated sculptures are his bust of Manet, Mars et Venus, Ham- 
let, Le Roi Midas, and his copy of Alonzo Cano’ statue of St. 
Francis of Assisi. Astruc was also a versatile writer who wrote 
art criticism, poems, novels, short stories, and plays. He pub- 
lished a novel and a book of poems in Spanish. Astruc was the 
author of a collection of art criticism, Les Quatorze Stations 
du Salon de 1859, with a preface by George Sand. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dictionnaire biographique du départment de 
Marne-et-Loire (1894). 


ASTRUC HA-LEVI (end of 14 and beginning of 15» cen- 
tury), rabbi of *Alcafiz and vigorous representative of its 
community at the Disputation of *Tortosa (1413-14). A fel- 
low townsman of Joshua *Lorki, Astruc took issue with him 
soon after Lorki’s conversion to Christianity over a treatise he 
had directed against the Jews and Judaism. During the dis- 
putation, Astruc ably clarified the basic differences between 
the Jewish and Christian religions, as well as the futility of 
holding religious debates. Later, in 1414, he composed a joint 
memorandum with *Zerahiah b. Isaac ha-Levi of Saragossa, 
which formed the basis for the second half of the disputa- 
tion. Although unyielding on questions of dogma, toward 
the end of the debate Astruc refused to continue the defense 
of the Talmud against allegations that it contained heresy and 
immorality, a course he undoubtedly pursued for reasons of 
policy. His close friend Solomon *da Piera addressed a num- 
ber of poems to him. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, 2 (1966), 200-10, 228; S. Ber- 
nstein (ed.), Divan Shelomo da Piera (1942), XIv, 56-66; A. Pacios 
Lopez, La Disputa de Tortosa (1957), index. 


ASZOD, town in Pest-Pilis-Solt-Kiskun county, Hungary, 


N.E. of Budapest. Jews, mostly of Moravian origin, settled in 
Aszéd at the beginning of the 18 century. The first commu- 
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Illuminated initial letter “S” of 
the word Salvus at the opening of 
Psalm 68 (Vulgate; 69 according 
to the Masoretic text) in the Bo- 
hun Psalter, 14" century. The four 
scenes from the story of David 
are, top left, the Ark being car- 
ried up to Jerusalem (11 Sam. 6:1- 
15); right, Michal watches David 
dancing before the Ark (ibid., 
16); bottom left, David reproves 
Michal for her criticism of him 
(ibid., 20-23); right, the prophet 
Nathan assures David of the en- 
durance of his kingdom (11 Sam. 
16). London, British Museum, EG 
3277, fol. 46v. 


SAN-SOL 





SAN‘A (Ar. San‘a), capital of *Yemen with 1.85 million inhab- 
itants (2005 estimate), 100 km from the coast of the Red Sea, 
on a plateau on the western slope of Jabal (Mount) Nuqam, 
at an elevation of 2,200 meters above sea level. Once a small 
town of not more than 50,000 souls, its speedy development 
took place after the republican revolution of 1962. For many 
centuries it has been the chief economic, political, and reli- 
gious center of the Yemen Highlands. It is one of the oldest 
continuously inhabited cities, known since the pre-Islamic Sa- 
baean Kingdom. Most of the remains of that period have been 
destroyed through reuse of building material. The principal 
Sabaean monument in San‘a was the Ghumdn Palace, prob- 
ably situated north of al-Jami’ al-Kabir (the Grand Mosque), 
the earliest reference to which is at the beginning of the third 
century C.E. This palace, according to al-Hamdani 20 stories 
high, was destroyed under the caliph ‘Uthman (644-56 C.E.). 
San‘a has a very distinct architecture and is considered one 
of the world’s most beautiful cities. Hence, it is high on inter- 
national organizations preservation list. 
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The tradition of the Jews of Yemen refers to San‘a as Resh 
Galut, namely one of the first places in Yemen in which they 
settled when they left Jerusalem 40 years before the destruc- 
tion of the First Temple (586 B.c.£.), responding to *Jeremiah’s 
prophecies about destruction. According to that tradition, the 
Jews first settled in Barash, at that time a fortified town at the 
top of Jabal Nuqim, about another 550 meters above the city. 
Eduard *Glaser, who visited the place in 1882, found there Jew- 
ish inscriptions dated to 589 c.z. Rabbi Joseph Qafih visited 
the place in 1937 and found a few vestiges of a synagogue and 
two ritual baths. Later on the Jews went down the mount to 
Qasr (the Citadel of) San‘a, the most ancient and the higher 
part of the city, adjacent to the quarter of al-qa’7’, after which 
many Jewish families are called al-qa’7i, to give evidence that 
indeed Jews lived for some time in the Qasr, which was known 
as Qasr Sam ibn Nuh, according to a Jewish-Muslim tradition 
that it was built by that biblical figure (ie., Shem). Al-Raz, a 
Yemenite Muslim chronographer, writes that in 991 there were 
1040 houses in San‘a, 35 of them occupied by Jews. 


SANANDAJ 


We have some more solid information regarding the next 
move of the Sanani Jews from Barash and the Qasr to their first 
neighborhood in the city between the walls, in the eastern quar- 
ter today known as al-Fulayi. All sources attest that Jews were 
forcefully expelled from the heights of Jabal Nuqim as part of 
anti-Jewish discriminatory and humiliating regulations. ‘This 
did not take place immediately after the Muslim occupation of 
Yemen in 629, but many years later, probably under the rule of 
the Egyptian *Ayyubids (1173-1254). Al-Fulayi was located at the 
eastern end of the city, not far from the Salah, the wadi divid- 
ing the city from north to south. The Jews first built their new 
houses south of the gate leading to the close town of Shu’tb, 
near the Wadi al-Marbaki. Rabbi Joseph Qafih informs us that, 
while he was visiting a Muslim scholar in al-Fulay? in the early 
19408, the latter showed him that his house was originally a Jew- 
ish one, as attested by the roof of the living room built to be re- 
moved for the Feast of Tabernacles. The Jewish origin of many 
houses in the city and their typical structure was determined as 
well by the German anthropologist Carl Rathjens, who visited 
Yemen in the 1920s and the 1930s. It is not known how long 
the Jews lived in this place, but it seems that for a certain pe- 
riod they still kept their synagogue in the Qasr, as attested by 
remains of a Bible on which it was noted that it belonged to the 
Hanisat al-yahid fi Harat al- Qasr (the synagogue of the Jews 
in the neighborhood of al-Qasr) and dated to some years after 
the Jews were expelled from there by the Ayyubids. 

For unknown reasons, and in an unknown year, the Jews 
had again to abandon their houses in the quarter of al-Fulayi 
and to move westward and build new houses on both sides 
of the Salah. There they suffered from the occasionally dras- 
tic floods of the S@ilah. From different documents one may 
deduce that this happened between 1615 and 1662, but from 
a note in a manuscript (see below) we can determine that it 
happened already in 1457. 

The spiritual center of the Jewish Sanani community 
was the central synagogue, kanisat al-’ulama@ or Midrash ha- 
Hakhamim (the Academy of the Scholars), which moved with 
the Jews from one place to another. It functioned as a Supreme 
Court of Appeal not only in regard to Jewish courts through- 
out Yemen, but in regard to the central Jewish court in San‘a 
itself. From a note in a manuscript in the library of Leiden we 
learn that the old synagogue of San‘a was destroyed in 1457 
under the rule of Ahmad ‘Amir, the founder of the Dahiri dy- 
nasty, and that the one located in the Sd’ilah was destroyed in 
1679. This synagogue was later restored as a mosque - Masjid 
al-Jald@’ (the Mosque of the Expulsion). 

The destruction of the latter synagogue was part of the 
big tragic event of Galut *Mawza’ in which almost all the Jews 
of Yemen were expelled from their neighborhoods in cities, 
towns, and villages to the ancient small town in the west of 
Yemen, not far from the port town of *Mokha. That was a result 
of the Jewish messianic movement in 1667, when some Jews in 
Yemen, headed by a Slayman Jamal, a Jewish Sanani scholar, 
followed the messianic Shabbatean movement and tried to 
seize control of San‘a from the Muslim governor in the Qasr. 


The Jews were aggressively punished and, after a legal-religious 
debate between Muslim scholars of Yemen, Imam al-Mutawak- 
kil Ismail (1644-1676) accepted the conclusion that the Jews 
had lost their right to live as *dhimmis (a protected commu- 
nity) under the Zaydi imamate and ordered his heir al-Mahdi 
Ahmad ibn al-Hasan (1676-1681) to expel all the Jews. When 
the expulsion edict was canceled in 1681, the Jews of San‘a, like 
Jews in other localities throughout Yemen, were not allowed 
to return to their neighborhoods and houses within the walls 
and had to build for themselves meager new houses outside the 
city, close to the Muslim garden neighborhood of Bir al-‘Azab. 
This new Jewish neighborhood was called Q@ al-Yahid (the 
valley of the Jews), which for almost 140 years was completely 
exposed to assaults of the tribal warriors. Only in 1818 was Q@’ 
al-Yahid annexed to the city by a protecting wall. 

The houses in Q@’ al-Yahiid were small and poor, not 
more than two stories high in accordance with the humiliat- 
ing anti-Jewish regulations, and the streets very narrow and 
unpleasant. During the years of chaos in the 19‘ century, 
most of the houses were abandoned by the Jews, who moved 
to the periphery. But following the Turkish occupation in 1872 
the Jewish neighborhood was populated and, in 1876, a new 
neighborhood, al-Qaryah al-Jadida, was built south of the old 
one. During the 1930s and the 1940s, under the rule of Imam 
Yahya (1904-1948), Qa ‘al- Yahtid became very crowded, with 
at least 10,000 people, by the influx of Jews who left their 
places in towns and villages on their way to the Land of Israel 
or to make a better living. But the aliyah in the years 1949-1951 
completely emptied the city of its Jews. Today nothing is left 
in San‘a to recall its Jewish history. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Qafih in: Mahnayim, 119 (1958), 36-45; C. 
Rathjens, Jewish Domestic Architecture in Sana (1957); R.B Sergeant 
and R. Lewcock, Sana - An Arabian Islamic City (1983); Y. Tobi, 
Iyyunim bi-Megillat Teman (1986), 56-78. 

[Yosef Tobi (24 ed.)] 


SANANDAJ (Sinneh), until 1935 main town in Iranian Kurd- 
istan, N.W. of Hamadan. It was the center of Aramaic-speak- 
ing Jewry in Persia, but little is known about it before the 17 
century. It is listed as a Jewish community in the Judeo-Persian 
chronicles of *Babai ibn Lutf and Babai ibn Farhad. The com- 
munity was visited by disciples of the Shabbatean movement. 
The 19'+-century traveler *David d’Beth Hillel found there two 
small synagogues and 100 Jewish families, some of them rich 
merchants (engaged in commerce with Georgia) and artisans. 
At that time the nasi of the Jewish community was also trea- 
surer of the governor of Sinneh. In 1903 the Alliance Israélite 
Universelle established a school there. At the time about 2,000 
Jews lived in the town. The community dwindled considerably 
as a result of immigration to Israel after the 1979 revolution, 
and no Jews lived there in 2000. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.J. Brawer, Avak Derakhim, 2 (1946), 110-27. 
ADD BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Netzer “Jews of Sanandaj,’ in: Shofar 
(March 2001), 22ff. (in Persian). 
[Walter Joseph Fischel / Amnon Netzer (274 ed.)] 
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SAN ANTONIO, city in S. central Texas; 2005 population, 
1,144,646; Jewish population, 12,000. As early as 1715, three 
years before the founding of the city, several courageous fami- 
lies from northern Mexico had settled on the banks of the San 
Antonio River. Among them were members of the Carvajal 
family, of Jewish descent. Two Jewish patriots of the Texan 
Army fought the Mexican troops in San Antonio in 1835 - Sur- 
geon Moses Albert Levy, and Edward Israel Johnson. With the 
advent of Texas statehood and the simultaneous immigration 
to Texas of Jews from Germany and Alsace-Lorraine, a per- 
manent Jewish community in San Antonio was established 
around 1850. By 1855 Jews established their own cemetery. In 
1856 they had organized the Hebrew Benevolent Society, re- 
organized in 1885 as the Montefiore Benevolent Society; and 
in 1870 the Ladies Hebrew Benevolent Society was formed. By 
1874 there were enough Jews to found a formal congregation, 
Temple Beth-El (Reform), although Jews had been gathering 
for worship in private homes for years. 

With the mass immigration of Central and East Euro- 
pean Jews from the early 1880s into the 20" century, more 
Orthodox Jews reached San Antonio. These traditionalists 
founded their own cemetery in 1885, organized their own 
congregation, Agudas Achim, in 1889, and established a tal- 
mud torah in 1909. As Agudas Achim became Conservative, 
a third synagogue - Orthodox- Rodfei Sholom-B’nai Israel, 
was created in 1908. Many organizations proliferated: the 
first B’nai Brith lodge was chartered in 1874; a chapter of the 
Zionist Organization of America was formed in 1904; a sec- 
tion of the National Council of Jewish Women began in 1907; 
and a chapter of Hadassah was organized in 1918. 

In 1922 the San Antonio Jewish Social Service Federation 
(now the Jewish Federation of San Antonio) was created to 
coordinate the many community groups. During World War 1 
the influx of Jewish military personnel in the South Texas area 
brought the need for extensive hospitality and services in San 
Antonio, a major military post. This tradition, supervised by 
the National Welfare Board, continued throughout the years 
and four wars. 

In the last third of the 20" century, scores of northern 
Jews moved to the Sun Belt, and the Jewish population of San 
Antonio nearly doubled during this period. In 1985, emissar- 
ies of Chabad Lubavitch established a base in San Antonio. 
In 1989, a Reconstructionist congregation, Beth Am, was es- 
tablished, and in 2005, Temple Chai, a second Reform con- 
gregation was founded. Congregations and rabbis of all wings 
of Judaism have traditionally enjoyed unusually harmonious 
and productive relationships. 

Jews have been cordially accepted in all phases of in- 
dustrial, commercial, and professional life in San Antonio. 
However, social acceptance in its highest ranks was once lim- 
ited, although today there are no barriers to such acceptance. 
None of the three predominately Jewish social clubs orga- 
nized from 1887 onward survived. San Antonio Jews have not 
sought political office, by and large, but the community has 
produced leaders in every other phase of civic life: manufac- 
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SANBALLAT 


turing, creation of department stores, agriculture, banking, 
and the professions. 

Jews have distinguished themselves in the city’s philan- 
thropic and cultural activities. Rabbi David Jacobson, together 
with the local Roman Catholic archbishop and the Episcopal 
bishop, is credited with the peaceful racial desegregation of 
San Antonio in the 1960s. Other prominent leaders have in- 
cluded: Alexander Joske, pioneer merchant and philanthro- 
pist; Dan and Anton Oppenheim, pioneer bankers, ranchers, 
and Confederate officers; Mayer and Sol Halff, pioneer mer- 
chants and ranchers; Frederick Oppenheimer and his wife, 
pioneer art collectors and museum benefactors; Max Reiter, 
founder of the San Antonio Symphony Orchestra; Rabbi Sam- 
uel Stahl, Helen Jacobson, Jocelyn Straus, Richard Goldsmith, 
Charles Martin Wender, and Michael Beldon, civic workers; 
Joe and Harry Freeman, agriculturalists and philanthropists; 
Sylvan Lang, leader in legal education; and Perry Kallison, 
agriculturalist and local radio personality. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: EC. Chabot, With the Makers of San Anto- 
nio (1937); S. Viener, in: AJHSP, 46 (1956/57), 101-13; AJYB, 2 (1900- 
01), 472-3; Temple Beth-El, San-Antonio, Texas, Diamond Jubilee 
1874-1949 (1949). 

[Frances R. Kallison / Samuel Stahl (274 ed.)] 


SANBALLAT (Heb. v?330; Aram. 071NI0 (Cowley, Aramaic, 
30:29); Akk. Sin-uballit, “Sin has given life”), the name of three 
personalities who appear as governors of Samaria during the 
Persian period. 


Sanballat 1 

Designated the Horonite, Sanballat 1 opposed Nehemiah’s ef- 
forts to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem (445 B.c.£.). The epithet 
is of uncertain reference, and scholars have related it to Lower 
or Upper Beth-Horon on the Samarian border of Benjamin; 
to the village Huwwara, 1 km. (% mi.) south of Shechem; or 
to the Moabite town of Horénaim. The first location is not 
far from the plain of Ono where Sanballat proposed to meet 
Nehemiah (Neh. 6:2). The second is in the heart of Samarian 
territory. The third would imply a Transjordanian origin for 
Sanballat, parallel to that of Tobiah “the Ammonite servant” 
(Neh. 2:10, 19). Whatever his origin, Sanballat must have 
considered himself a worshiper of the God of Israel, for his 
sons bore the Hebrew theophoric names Delaiah (“The Lord 
has drawn up, delivered”) and Shelemiah (“The Lord has re- 
quited”; Cowley, Aramaic, 30:29). 

In the memoirs of Nehemiah, Sanballat appears both as 
“enemy” (Neh. 6:1, 16) and as allied by marriage to the family 
of the high priest (Neh. 13:28). Nehemiah describes his mis- 
sion in rebuilding the wall of Jerusalem as proceeding through 
seven stages, each one punctuated by a futile attempt on the 
part of Sanballat and his allies to thwart the effort. To San- 
ballat and Tobiah, Nehemiah’s arrival from Susa (Shushan) 
to seek the welfare of Jerusalem was a bad omen (Neh. 2:10). 
When Sanballat, Tobiah, and Geshem the Arabian heard of 
his intention to rebuild the wall, they mocked and scorned 
and wondered whether Nehemiah was contemplating rebel- 


SANBAR, MOSHE 


lion. From Nehemiah’s complete rejection of their remarks it 
may be inferred that they had sought, and perhaps even held, 
some official position in the city (Neh. 2:19-20). As the work 
proceeded, mockery turned to disbelief and anger (Neh. 
3:33-35), to the point where military steps were planned. 
These too were successfully blocked by Nehemiah (Neh. 4). 
When the wall was completed and all but the gateways fully 
repaired, they sought by various means to dispose of Nehe- 
miah personally or to compromise his position within the na- 
tion. These efforts likewise failed, and Nehemiah’s “enemies” 
were forced to concede that his task was divinely supported 
(Neh. 6). 

Even though the high priest Eliashib was aligned with 
Nehemiah in rebuilding the wall (Neh. 3:1), his grandson was 
married to Sanballat’s daughter during Nehemiah’s absence 
from Jerusalem. Upon his return Nehemiah expelled the 
priest from his presence (Neh. 13:28). A subsequent governor 
named Bagohi, however, joined with Sanballat’s son Delaiah 
(407 B.C.E.) in supporting the reconstruction of the Elephan- 
tine Jewish Temple, with the proviso that animal sacrifices not 
be offered there (Cowley, Aramaic, 32). 


Sanballat 11 

Sanballat 11 is known as governor of Samaria in the early 
fourth century B.c.z. from an Aramaic papyrus and a clay 
sealing in Paleo-Hebrew discovered in Wadi Daliya north of 
Jericho. Both inscriptions are of Sanballat 11’s elder son, whose 
name is to be restored as either [Jesh]ua or [Jadd]ua. The lat- 
ter, also a governor, was apparently succeeded by his brother 
Hananiah who, in turn, was succeeded by Sanballat 111. The 
practice of papponymy (naming a child for its grandfather) 
was common in the Persian and Hellenistic periods. 


Sanballat 111 
Appointed “satrap” of Samaria by Darius 111, Sanballat 111 
married his daughter Nikaso to Manasseh brother of Jaddua, 
high priest in Jerusalem. When Jaddua and the Jerusalem 
elders ordered Manasseh to dissolve the marriage or stay 
away from the altar, Sanballat offered him the high priest- 
hood in a temple he would build on Mt. Gerizim. Meanwhile, 
Alexander the Great advanced into Palestine and Sanballat 
shifted his allegiance. He pressed Alexander for permission 
to build the new temple by arguing that, not only did Manasseh 
have the support of many Jews, but that it was to the conquer- 
or’s interest to see the Jews divided. He also offered Alexan- 
der a contingent of 8,000 soldiers. The offer was accepted and 
the soldiers subsequently settled in Egypt. Permission to 
erect the temple was granted and Sanballat died shortly 
thereafter (Jos., Ant., 11:302-25, 340-45). This incident, re- 
corded by Josephus, is absent from the Samaritan chroni- 
cles. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.H. Rowley, in: BJRL, 38 (1955/56), 166-98; 
EM. Cross, in: BA, 26 (1963), 116-21; idem, in: HTR, 59 (1966), 201-11; 
idem, in: D.N. Freedman and J.C. Greenfield (eds.), New Directions 


in Biblical Archaeology (1969), 53-57. 
[Bezalel Porten] 


SANBAR (Sandberg), MOSHE (1926- ), Israeli economist. 
Sanbar was born in Hungary, and was imprisoned in German 
concentration camps during World War 11. He immigrated 
to Israel in 1948, and after studying economics, statistics, and 
sociology at the Hebrew University, served from 1951 to 1958 
as project director and then deputy director of the Israel In- 
stitute of Applied Social Research. In 1958 he entered the civil 
service, serving in the Treasury successively as director of re- 
search, deputy director of state revenues, director of the bud- 
gets, and economic adviser. In 1968 he was appointed deputy 
chairman and from 1970 to 1971 chairman of the board of the 
Israel Development Bank Ltd. as well as chief economic ad- 
viser to the minister of finance (1969-71) and acting deputy 
minister of commerce and industry (1970-71). 

In 1971 Sanbar succeeded David *Horowitz as governor 
of the Bank of Israel, holding the office until 1976. He repre- 
sented Israel at the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development (1BRD), International Development Association 
(DA), and International Finance Corporation (IFC), and was 
appointed by the government as chairman of the Economic 
Development and Refugee Rehabilitation Trust. In later years 
he served as chairman of the Center of Organizations of Ho- 
locaust Survivors in Israel, an umbrella organization for 29 
groups and 300,000 survivors founded in 1989. 

Sanbar wrote numerous articles and research studies 
dealing with income policy, taxation, budget policy, and cen- 
tral banking. His book My Longest Year (Hebrew and Eng- 
lish, 1966), for which he was awarded the Yad Vashem Prize 
in 1967, describes his experiences during the German occu- 


ation of Hungary. 
P ie ae [Dov Genachowski] 


SANCHES, FRANCISCO (1550/52-1623), philosopher and 
physician. He was born in either Braga, Portugal, or Tuy, 
Spain, to a Spanish New Christian family. His father, the 
prominent physician, Antonio Sanches, was probably from a 
Castilian Jewish family that included Gabriel *Sanchez, royal 
treasurer under Queen Isabella. Antonio and his family fled 
to Bordeaux around 1564, soon after the Inquisition was es- 
tablished in Galicia. Young Francisco apparently studied at the 
College de Guyenne (Montaigne, his distant cousin, also went 
there), in Rome and finally received his medical degree from 
Montpellier in 1574. He was refused a professorship there and 
moved to Toulouse, where he became professor of philosophy 
in 1585, and professor of medicine in 1612. 

Sanches wrote on philosophical and medical subjects. 
His earliest writing is a letter to the mathematician, Father 
Clavius, in 1574-75, offering a skeptical criticism of the Pla- 
tonic view of mathematics, and the impossibility of gaining 
any genuine knowledge of reality through mathematics. He 
wrote his most famous work, Quod nihil sequitur (published 
in 1581), presenting the best technical exposition of Renais- 
sance philosophical skepticism, and offering the first state- 
ment of a limited empirical scientific method as the only posi- 
tive way of proceeding if genuine knowledge is unattainable. 
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Sanches apparently coined the term “scientific method.” He 
also wrote against astrology and other forms of Renaissance 
pseudoscience. 

Sanches has been considered by some the first modern 
philosopher. They have seen him as a precursor of Descartes, 
because of his thoroughgoing skepticism and his method of 
doubt, and as a precursor of Francis Bacon because of his em- 
phasis on empirical study. However, Sanches’ skepticism is 
more complete than Descartes. From an analysis of the human 
epistemological situation, Sanches concluded that nothing 
could be known about the nature or causes of reality. Human 
logic and science were unable to determine the real nature of 
things. Neither the Aristotelian nor the Platonic theories, he 
contended, were able to give us any genuine means of gain- 
ing knowledge. True science would give immediate, intuitive 
comprehension of the real features of an object. But only God 
could possess such knowledge. Our limitations, plus the na- 
ture of objects themselves, forever prevent us from gaining 
genuine knowledge. Since nothing can be known, he con- 
tended that we should instead do what we can, that is, carry 
on patient, careful empirical research, and cautiously judge 
and evaluate the data. This will not lead to knowledge, but to 
the best information available about the world. 

Sanches saw modern science not as a new metaphysical 
approach to reality, but as a limited empirical way of proceed- 
ing when the quest for certainty has been abandoned. Any 
further information about the world can only be gained by 
faith. Sanches influenced the later skeptics, as well as some 
of the major philosophers in the 17** century. His skepticism 
led to a tradition of mitigated or constructive skepticism that 
flourished in the 17 century and has been revived in the 
modern positivistic and pragmatic interpretations of scien- 
tific knowledge. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Gerkrath, Franz Sanchez (1860); A. Moreira 
de Sa, Francisco Sanches fildsofo e matematico, 2 vols. (1947), includes 
bibliography; R.H. Popkin, History of Scepticism from Erasmus to Des- 
cartes (1964), 38-43; incl. bibl.; J. de Carvalho, in: F Sanches, Opera 
Philosophica (1955), vii-liv; M. Menéndez y Pelayo, Ensayos de Critica 
Filosofica (1948), 174-201. 

[Richard H. Popkin] 


SANCHEZ, ANTONIO NUNES RIBEIRO (1699-1783), 
Marrano physician. Born in Penamacor, Portugal, Sanchez 
fled to Holland to escape persecution and studied medicine 
at the University of Leiden. In 1731, on the recommendation 
of his teacher, the noted Professor Boerhaave, he became phy- 
sician to Empress Anna Ivanovna of Russia and eventually to 
the czar and his family. A gifted physician, and a member of 
the Imperial Academy of Science, Sanchez is recorded in the 
Memoirs of Empress Catherine 11 as having cured her of a se- 
rious illness. However, in 1747, he was forced to leave St. Pe- 
tersburg after Czarina Elizabeth Petrovna, an antisemite, dis- 
covered Sanchez’ Jewish origins. He then went to Paris and 
resumed his medical practice in the poorer sections of the city. 
In 1762, when Catherine 11 came to power, she granted him 
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a life pension of 1,000 rubles annually in belated recognition 
of his faithful service to the royal court. Sanchez published 
Dissertation sur lorigine de la maladie vénérienne (Paris, 1750) 
and De Cura Variolarum Vaporarii Ope apud Russos (1768), 
which first informed European physicians of the medical value 
of Russian vapor baths. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Biographisches Lexikon der hervorragenden 
Aerzte, 5 (1932*), 4-5, incl. bibl. 


SANCHEZ, GABRIEL (d. 1505), treasurer of the kingdom 
of Aragon under Ferdinand and Isabella. He was a member 
of a distinguished family of *Conversos, which traced its ori- 
gin to the Alazar (see *Eleazar) family of Saragossa; his father, 
Pedro Sanchez, became converted to Christianity with the rest 
of his family at the beginning of the 15 century. In 1475 Ga- 
briel Sanchez was appointed assistant to his brother Luis, who 
served as treasurer of Aragon, and whom he later succeeded. 
After the murder of the inquisitor Pedro de *Arbués in 1485, 
Gabriel’s brothers Juan de Pedro, Alonso, and Guillén were ac- 
cused of complicity, and grave charges were brought against 
Gabriel as well. The Inquisition, however, disregarded these 
accusations and his position was not affected. His brothers 
succeeded in fleeing from Aragon. With Luis de *Santangel, 
Sanchez assisted Christopher *Columbus in collecting funds 
for his voyages, and Columbus sent him a letter in May 1493 
from Portugal similar to that which he sent to Santangel, de- 
scribing his first voyage. 

After Gabriel's death, his son Luis succeeded to his po- 
sition, in which he served until his death in 1530, when it was 
transferred to his other son, GABRIEL. During the 16" cen- 
tury members of the Sanchez family married into several of 
the prominent families of Spanish aristocracy, such as the 
Gurrea and Mendoza families. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, 2 (1966), 370f., 375f., 498; Ser- 
rano y Sanz, Origenes de la dominacion espafiola en América (1918), 
152ff.; Zaforteza y Musoles, in: Archivos de genealogia y herdldica, 2 
(1953), 156-76; Cabezudo Astrain, in: Revista de Archivos, Bibliotecas 
y Museos, 58 (1960), 81-103. 


SAND, LEONARD B. (1928- ), U.S. judge. Sand, a native 
of the Bronx, Ny, who graduated from New York University 
and Harvard Law School, was admitted to the bar in 1953 and 
soon became a partner in the law firm of Robinson, Silver- 
man, Pearce, Aronsohn, Sand and Berman. An expert on tax 
law, he was appointed to be a judge in Federal District Court 
in Manhattan in 1978. Sand presided over several important 
cases but two stand out: a two-decade-long case involving a 
desegregation lawsuit against the public schools of Yonkers, a 
New York City suburb, and the conviction and imprisonment 
of four terrorists for conspiring with Osama bin Laden in the 
1998 bombings of two American embassies in East Africa. 
The Yonkers case, over time, stood for several things: race, 
class, neighborhood, the American dream. The case, brought 
by the United States Justice Department in 1980, then joined 
by the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
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People, charged that race determined location and quality of 
education in Yonkers. The plaintiffs stated that the reason the 
schools were segregated was because the housing of Yonkers 
was segregated. Sand heard the case himself, without a jury, 
at the request of both sides. The trial took up most of 1983 and 
1984. There were 93 days of testimony from 84 witnesses, 140 
depositions, and thousands of exhibits. By the end of the trial, 
it was clear that Yonkers was segregated. Sand had to decide 
why. He saw a 40-year pattern, fueled by Yonkers city officials 
who approved sites for housing. Sand ordered Yonkers to re- 
draw its districts and to move some of its poor minority resi- 
dents from the poor minority side of town into public hous- 
ing, to be built just for them, in the white, middle-class side 
of town. His ruling was appealed but subsequently upheld. In 
1986 Sand ordered a federal monitor to oversee the integra- 
tion of the schools through a host of court-ordered measures 
still in effect 20 years later, including magnet programs and 
busing. In the terrorism case, a jury trial, prosecutors called 
92 government witnesses and introduced more than 1,300 ex- 
hibits in a four-month process. The prosecutors said the con- 
spiracy grew out of a Muslim organization that had centers 
in Afghanistan and other places, including Brooklyn. Some 
of the members of the Brooklyn circles were convicted in the 
bombing of the World Trade Center in 1993 and in a plot to 
blow up other New York City landmarks. Sand sentenced the 
four men to life in prison without any chance of parole. 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


SANDAK (Heb. }7730; in common parlance also sandek), des- 
ignation of the godfather who holds the male child upon his 
knees during the *circumcision ceremony. The name is de- 
rived either from the Greek ovvdtkoc (cf. Lat. syndicus, “pa- 
tron”), or, more probably, from ovvtexvoc (“companion of the 
father,’ cf. Fr. compére; Ger. Gevatter); the form syndikos ap- 
pears in post-mishnaic Midrash literature (Yal., Ps. 723). 

The function of the sandak probably arose from the ne- 
cessity of having someone assist the mohel by holding the 
child firmly during the circumcision operation. To act as san- 
dak is considered a great honor and as a meritorious religious 
act which, according to the kabbalists, has atoning qualities. 
Where a grandfather of the child is still alive, it is customary to 
bestow the honor of sandak upon him. The woman who brings 
the child to the circumcision and hands it over to the sandak 
is called sandakit. The sandak is also known by various other 
names: baal berit or baal berit milah; tofes ha-yeled (“holder 
of the child”); av sheni (“second father”); or shaliah (“messen- 
ger”). Jews of European origin also use the term kvater (the 
woman, kvaterin), which is the corrupted form of the German 
Gevatter (“godfather”). The question is raised whether a person 
may be sandak more than once in the same family. R. *Elijah b. 
Solomon Zalman, the Gaon of Vilna, decided in the affirmative 
(Be'ur ha-Gra to yp 265), notwithstanding reservations against 
this practice based upon fear of the “evil eye.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kohut, Arukh, 6 (1922°), 83-84; Eisenstein, 
Dinim, 222. 
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SANDALFON, name of one of the most exalted angels. 
Ezekiel 1:15 was interpreted in the Babylonian Talmud (Hag. 
13b) as referring to an angel who stood on the earth with his 
head reaching up to the living creatures (the hayyot). This 
“wheel” is called Sandalfon, who is said to stand so far above 
his colleague, apparently *Metatron, that a journey between 
them would take 500 years. His place is behind the *Merkabah, 
the heavenly chariot, and he fashions crowns for his creator. 
According to the sources of the Merkabah literature, these 
crowns are made from Israel’s prayers, an idea widely repeated 
in Jewish literature. Sandalfon is also mentioned as one of the 
highest angels in the story of Moses’ ascension to heaven, and 
in the Midrash Konen he is called a mediator or “translator” 
between Israel and God, obviously because he transforms the 
words of prayer into mystical crowns on God’s head. The ety- 
mology of the name is explained, probably correctly, as syn- 
adelphos (“confrére” or “colleague”), namely of Metatron. He 
is mentioned in many hymns, and conjurations regarding him 
and his mystery are found in Merkabah literature; one such is 
“The Mystery of Sandalfon” (Merkavah Shelemah, 1922, fol. la). 
Here he has the power to nullify hostile decrees against Israel. 
In later sources he is frequently defined as the angel set over 
birds, sar ha-ofot, particularly in the writings of the *Hasidei 
Ashkenaz and in the Zohar. Spanish kabbalists of the 13" cen- 
tury interpreted the name as a composition of two elements: 
sandal, meaning in the Talmud a still unformed embryo, and 
fon, understood as a formation of a face panim; these two ele- 
ments therefore represent matter and form, brought together 
in Sandalfon. Many kabbalists declared that Sandalfon was 
an angelic transfiguration of the prophet Elijah, just as Meta- 
tron was described in earlier sources as the transfiguration of 
Enoch. Since the word sandal has the meaning “shoe,” San- 
dalfon was also thought of as the “shoe” of the Shekhinah, that 
is to say the angel on which the feet of the Shekhinah rested. 
Some kabbalists considered him the teacher of Moses. Later 
Kabbalah ascribed to him a special sphere of mystical being 
which was essentially more than a pure angelic host. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Margalioth, Malakhei Elyon (1945), 148-54; 
M. Schwab, Vocabulaire de langélologie (1897), 201; G. Davidson, A 
Dictionary of Angels (1967), 267. 
[Gershom Scholem] 


SAN DANIELE DEL FRIULI, small town in Udine prov- 
ince, Friuli, N.E. Italy. The presence of Jews is first confirmed 
in a document dating from 1523 which refers to the manage- 
ment of a bank entrusted to one Simon Nantua and, later, to 
his sons. There were also Jewish physicians living in San Dan- 
iele at least from 1549. 

In 1600, two Luzzatto brothers, who had come from Ven- 
ice, joined the bank; in 1623-1624 the bank passed to the Luz- 
zatto family’s control alone. The Luzzattos managed the bank 
until 1714, when it was suppressed following the opening of a 
*Monte di Pieta. Meanwhile the community had grown. The 
Catholic reaction reached San Daniele in the early 17" century, 
the Jews being compelled to wear the *badge in 1626. 
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nity was established in 1724. Between 1746 and 1784 the num- 
ber of Jews increased from 60 to 395, largely due to the influx 
of Jews from Buda who were expelled by Maria Theresa in 
1746. A burial society was founded in 1747 and a synagogue 
was built in 1757. By 1840, the town had a Jewish population of 
530 (24% of the total population). The community organized 
itself on a Neolog (Conservative) basis. The community was 
joined by the small congregations from the neighboring vil- 
lages, including Bag, Boldog, Dany, Domony, Galgamacsa, 
Héviz, Hévizgyork, Iklad, Kartal, Ocsa, Tura, Ujfalu, Vachar- 
tyan, Vacratét, Vacszentlaszl6, Valké, Veresegyhaz, Verseg, 
and Zsambék. 

During the Hungarian Revolution of 1848-49 against 
Austria, the community contributed a considerable sum to the 
fund for the militia. By the mid-19" century there were only 
330 Jewish residents (21%). In 1908 the community erected 
an imposing new synagogue. After World War 1 the cen- 
sus recorded 311 Jewish residents (9.5%), occupied in com- 
merce, crafts, and industry. Aszod was the birthplace of Si- 
mon Hevesi, Budapest’s chief rabbi during the interwar period. 
During World War 11 Aszod served as a major recruitment 
center for Jewish males called up for labor service. 

According to the census of 1941, the town had a Jewish 
population of 278 (4.9% of the total) and 19 (0.3%) converts 
or Christians identified as racially Jewish. In 1944, the com- 
munity consisted of 230 Jews, led by Adolf Gliick, a lawyer, 
Rabbi Jozsef Berg serving as spiritual leader. Rabbi Berg was 
preceded in that position by Benjamin Zeev Wolf *Boskow- 
itz (1785); Samuel (Weisz) Budapitz (1789-1818), the founder 
of the local yeshivah; Zevi Isaac Hirsch Hirschfeld (1830-60); 
Mark Handler (1866-70), father of Simon *Hevesi; and Joseph 
L. Schreiber (1881-1921). 

Shortly after the German occupation of Hungary on 
March 19, 1944, the Jews were first concentrated in a local 
ghetto and later transferred to Rakoscsaba, an assembly point. 
From there they were deported in early July 1944 together with 
the Jews from the neighboring communities in Aszéd district, 
including Bag, Domony, Galgagyork, Galgaheéviz, Galgamacsa, 
Hévizgyork, Kartal, Tura, and Verseg. 

Only 21 Jews returned to Aszéd — two survivors of con- 
centration camps and 19 labor servicemen. Their number 
grew to 32 by 1949, but in the wake of the Communist anti- 
Jewish drive they all left by 1956. The synagogue was demol- 
ished in 1954. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Vajda, A zsidok torténete Abonyban (1896), 
13, 19-20; B. Bernstein, Az 1848-49 i szabadsagharc és a zsidok (1898), 
194, 269-71; M.M. Stein, Magyar Rabbik, 2 (1906), 10; 3 (1907), 6, 11; 
4 (1908), 1-2, 43 5 (1909), 3-6; E Karsai, Fegyvertelen alltak az akna- 
mezék6n (1962), 160; MHJ, 7 (1963), 91, 115-6, 430-2. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: Braham, Politics; pk Hungaria, 160-61. 


[Laszlo Harsanyi / Randolph Braham (24 ed.)] 
ASZOD, JUDAH BEN ISRAEL (1794-1866), Hungarian 


rabbi. Born in Aszdd (Pest region), he studied at the yeshivah 
of Mordecai *Banet in Nikolsburg (Moravia). From 1826 to 
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1830 he served as dayyan in Dunaszerdahely (then Hungary), 
and later in other communities, and from 1853 he headed 
a large yeshivah there, which attracted hundreds of pupils. 
Aszod conducted halakhic correspondence with Moses *Sofer 
and with his son, as well as with other leading Hungarian 
rabbis of the time. He was a member of the Orthodox rab- 
binical delegation to the emperor Franz Joseph in Vienna in 
1864, which appealed to him to cancel the proposed plan for 
a government-sponsored rabbinical seminary. The emperor 
requested his blessing, whereupon Aszod invoked on him 
the blessing of long life. His collection of responsa, Teshuvot 
Maharia (Moreno ha-Rav Judah Aszod), also called Yehudah 
Yaaleh (pt. 1, (1873); pt. 2 (1880); repr. 1965), arranged accord- 
ing to the four divisions of the Shulhan Arukh, is regarded 
as one of the best works of its kind. Of his other works there 
have been published Hiddushei Maharia, aggadic novellae on 
the Torah and some on talmudic themes (1912) and novellae 
to tractate Ketubbot (1913); Divrei Maharia (1931, with an ad- 
ditional part published in 1932), aggadic novellae on Torah 
and some sermons and eulogies, together with the novellae 
of his son Aaron Samuel Aszod. His novellae on Torah were 
published in the Yalkut Efrayim (1905). Judah was succeeded 
as rabbi of Dunaszerdahely by his son, Aaron Samuel Aszod 
(1830-1905). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Buechler, Die Lebensgeschichte des Rabbi 
Juda Aszéd (1933); Ben-Menahem, in: Sinai, 62 (1967/68), 268-77. 


ATAKI (also Otaci), village in northern Moldavia (Bessara- 
bia), on the River Dniester, opposite Mogilev-Podolski. Dur- 
ing the Moldavian rule in Bessarabia (before 1812) Ataki was 
among the few settlements in the region where there was any 
trading activity and a regular market day. By the second half 
of the 18" century there was in Ataki a relatively large Jewish 
community. Its members traded in the village and had con- 
nections with other towns in Bessarabia and in the Ukraine. 
In 1817, 353 Jewish families were living in Ataki (out of a total 
of 773). The community grew during the first half of the 19t 
century, with the influx of Jews into Bessarabia, and in 1847 
there were 559 Jewish families registered in Ataki. In 1897 the 
community counted 4,690 persons (67.2% of the total popu- 
lation) and in 1930 there were 2,781 Jews there (79.4% of the 
total population). A Jewish kindergarten and school run by 
the *Tarbut organization were established in the 1930s. In 
June 1940 Ataki together with all of Bessarabia was annexed 
to the Soviet Union and included in the Moldavian S.S.R. In 
the beginning of the German-Soviet war Ataki was taken by 
German and Romanian forces. The latter accused the Jews as 
being pro-Soviet and probably killed many of them. 


[Eliyahu Feldman / Shmuel Spector (24 ed.)] 


No information is available on the fate of the Jews of At- 
aki during World War 11. But situated as it was on the route 
taken by the deportation transports to *Transnistria, many 
thousands of Bessarabian and Bukovinan Jews were murdered 
at Ataki and thrown into the Dniester River. Probably the re- 
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The 18 century was a period of expansion for the Jew- 
ish community, although the Venetian government closed the 
bank. Aside from the bank, the Jews were engaged in other 
professions, such as raising silkworms; agriculture (mainly 
beekeeping); handicrafts, such as goldsmiths; industry, such as 
the production of bricks; and trade in tobacco. The synagogue 
was erected between the years 1729 and 1731. In the same pe- 
riod, in 1735, the community purchased an area for the cem- 
etery. The Luzzatto family dominated the life of San Daniele. 
An important figure was Letizia Luzzatto. San Daniele was 
the birthplace of the brothers Ephraim and Isaac *Luzzatto, 
both poets; the latter, who studied medicine at the University 
of Padua, was a successful physician. He wrote a book of po- 
etry, Toledot Yizhak. He also satirized the local life in his par- 
ody, Mishnayot Sandaniel. In 1777 the Republic of Venice, on 
whom San Daniele was dependent, decreed the expulsion of 
the Jews from all places without a ghetto; San Daniele there- 
fore had to be abandoned. It seems that the services of Isaac 
Luzzatto were so valued by the local population that the lo- 
cal authorities requested the Serenissima to exclude the latter 
from the decree of expulsion. Some of those expelled sought 
refuge in Gorizia, but the majority went to Trieste. Among 
the latter was Ezechia Luzzatto, father of Samuel David *Luz- 
zatto. In the first decades of the 20" century a small com- 
munity was reestablished in San Daniele, but it was short- 
lived. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Milano, Bibliotheca, index; EF Luzzatto, 
Chroniche storiche della Universita degli ebrei di San Daniele del 
Friuli (1964); Y. Luzzatto, Toledot Yizhak (1944), 133-7; Zoller, in: 
REJ, 94 (1933), 50-56; E. Patriarca, in: Atti del Congresso... Storia Pa- 
tria (1958), 33-63. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.G. Cusin and PC. Ioly 
Zorattini, Friuli Venezia Giulia, Itinerari ebraici, I luoghi, la storia, 
larte (1998), 92-100. 


[Attilio Milano / Samuele Rocca (2"4 ed.)] 


°SANDBERG, WILLEM JACOB (1897-1984), Dutch mu- 
seum curator and Righteous Among the Nations. Sandberg 
served as the curator of the Stedelijk (Municipal) Museum in 
Amsterdam, a position he held from 1938. During the occu- 
pation of the Netherlands by the Germans in World War 11, 
Sandberg helped organize an artists’ resistance movement. 
Shocked by the persecution of the Jews, together with several 
friends he began forging identity cards. His training and ex- 
pertise as a graphic designer was of help to him in this clandes- 
tine endeavor, as well as his contacts in the publishing world. 
When young Dutch men were called up for forced labor, 
Sandberg’s group produced numerous forged documents for 
people electing not to report for work in Germany. The Jewish 
Dorothea Hertz-Loeb was one of those who benefited from 
Sandberg’s aid, to whom, along with three members of her 
family, he supplied forged identity papers, which were pro- 
duced in the basement of the museum. When the deportation 
of Jews began on a massive scale in the summer of 1942, the 
artists’ resistance group decided to blow up the Population 
Registration Office in Amsterdam. Sandberg participated in 
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the planning of this operation, including the capture of the 
heavily guarded building and setting fire to the archives. The 
explosives to be used in this attack were temporarily stored in 
his home. After much preparation, the attack was carried out 
on March 27, 1943. Unfortunately, the Germans eventually got 
wind of the identity of the perpetrators of this attack and most 
were arrested, with 13 men condemned to death and executed 
in July 1943. Sandberg luckily escaped arrest. The night when 
his home was searched, he happened to be in the dunes near 
the North Sea, where the art treasures of Amsterdam had been 
hidden. His wife and son, however, were arrested and incarcer- 
ated for several months. Sandberg hid in the countryside for 
the remainder of the occupation, circulating letters to make 
people believe he had escaped to Switzerland. From his hide- 
out, he sent reports on German troop movements. After the 
war, Sandberg served until 1963 as director of the Stedelijk Mu- 
seum, which he turned into an internationally acclaimed mu- 
seum of contemporary art. In 1964, he accepted the invitation 
to head the newly established Israel Museum in Jerusalem, a 
position he held until 1968. That year, Yad Vashem awarded 
him the title of Righteous Among the Nations. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yad Vashem Archives M31-504; I. Gutman 
(ed.), Encyclopedia of the Righteous Among the Nations: Netherlands, 


Vol. 2 (2004), 659-60. 
Goede [Mordecai Paldiel (2™4 ed.)] 


SANDERLING, KURT (1912-_), conductor. Sanderling 
was born in East Prussia and began his conducting career at 
the age of 18, as assistant conductor at the Berlin Staatsoper. 
Forced to leave Nazi Germany, he was subsequently engaged 
to conduct the Moscow Radio Orchestra. A guest performance 
with the Leningrad Philharmonic Orchestra led to his becom- 
ing, with Mravinsky, its director (1941-60). In 1960, he moved 
to East Berlin, where he became chief conductor of the Berlin 
Symphony Orchestra. Sanderling also directed the Dresden 
Staatskapelle Orchestra between 1964 and 1967, taking it on 


European tours. 
[Max Loppert (24 ed.)] 


SANDERS, BERNARD (1941-_), independent member of 
Congress (1991-_). Sanders was born in Brooklyn, New York, 
the son of a paint salesman who immigrated to the US. as a 
young man. His mother raised her two sons in a small apart- 
ment, while his father earned a steady but limited income. 
Sanders’ family circumstances, in which money was often 
tight, strongly influenced his understanding of the finan- 
cial difficulties that face many working class families. Sand- 
ers graduated from James Madison High School in Brooklyn 
and spent one year at Brooklyn College. He then transferred 
to the University of Chicago, where he graduated in 1964 and 
then bought land in Middlesex, Vermont. 

In 1971 his interest in progressive politics took him to a 
meeting of the newly formed Liberty Union Party, a third- 
party alternative to the Democrats and the Republicans. He 
left that meeting as the party’s candidate for the U.S. Senate, 
and ended up with two percent of the vote. He ran three more 
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races as a Liberty Union candidate - once more for the U.S. 
Senate, and twice for governor. His highest statewide vote as 
a Liberty Union candidate was six percent. 

In 1981, he ran for mayor of Burlington, the largest city in 
the state and a university town. His victory was far from over- 
whelming. He beat the six-term Democratic incumbent by 12 
votes. He won reelection three more times. In 1987, he defeated 
the mayoral candidate that both parties supported. During his 
tenure, the Progressives won several seats on the City Council. 
He worked on a people-friendly waterfront and on creating a 
tax base beyond the property tax. His support came from the 
working class instead of the business establishment. 

Sanders stepped down as mayor of Burlington after four 
terms, and eight years. He was followed in office by a fellow 
Progressive. In 1986, he ran for governor of Vermont and 
came in third with 14 percent of the vote. In 1988, he ran for 
Vermont's lone seat in the U.S. House of Representatives and 
lost by only three percentage points. A rematch in 1990 had 
Sanders a 16-point victor. He served in Congress as an inde- 
pendent, though he caucused with the Democrats and was 
given seniority by them. He was the first independent to serve 
in Congress since the 1940s and only the third avowed social- 
ist to be elected to that body. 

In Congress he pursued a progressive political agenda 
and founded the Progressive Coalition, which sought tax 
reform and single payer health insurance and reduced de- 
fense spending. He took on the Administration - Democratic 
and Republican alike - for a progressive agenda. Through 
2005 he had been re-elected seven times. He was the longest- 
serving independent in the history of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Sanders received national recognition by helping to 
lead the fight to keep lower-income Vermonters and Ameri- 
cans warm in the wintertime, through successful efforts to 
increase funding for the Low-Income Home Energy Assis- 
tance (LIHEAP). He also brought funding into the state for 
the student-based development of a curriculum on child- 
labor. 

He followed the politically interesting principle “act lo- 
cally, think globally” and thus led a well-publicized bus trip 
across the Canadian border with Vermonters to buy prescrip- 
tion drugs. As a result, the nation learned that the pharma- 
ceutical industry sells exactly the same medicine in Canada, 
and every other country, at far lower prices than they are sold 
in the United States. Sanders played an active role in work- 
ing with Vermont 18m employees who experienced a mas- 
sive cut-back in the pensions they had been promised by that 
company. In Congress he established the House Progressive 
Caucus that had grown to 56 members as of 2005. Sanders 
chaired the caucus for its first eight years. Unlike most of his 
colleagues, he refused to take PAc money and thus protected 
his independence. With the retirement of former Republi- 
can, and now independent, Senator Jeffords, Sanders was set 
to become an independent candidate for the Senate in 2006. 
Representing Vermont on a statewide basis, he begins the race 
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with significant name recognition, and having run in state- 
wide races time and again, since his seat is the only House seat 


Vermont has in Congress. 
[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


SANDGROUND, JACK HENRY (1899-1976), U.S. parasi- 
tologist. Born in Johannesburg, South Africa, he went to the 
US. in the early 1920s. Sandground’s research dealt with a 
wide variety of parasitic problems, especially those involved 
with the helminths. 

His investigations of the worms included their biology 
and taxonomy, as well as problems concerned with immunity 
and chemotherapy. He served as a member of many scientific 
expeditions. Sandground carried out research on the nutri- 
tion of protozoa, immunology against poliomyelitis, and the 
detoxication of arsenicals and other drugs utilized in treating 
neurosyphilis and various tropical diseases. 


[Norman Levin] 


SAN DIEGO, combined city-county in S. California; county 
population 3 million (2005), Jewish population 89,000. 

Jewish life in San Diego started in what is called Old 
Town, near the San Diego River and just below the hill on 
which the Spanish built the first California mission in 1769. 
The first Jew arrived at this remote frontier site in 1850, the 
same year the city received its charter. In this town of 800, 
there were, perhaps, 25 Jews until the 1860s. Most were very 
visible for their number, both as businessmen and civic lead- 
ers. When, in the 1870s, the center of town moved south- 
east, to its permanent location, on San Diego Bay, the Jewish 
population moved also. They set up stores and lived nearby; 
the first synagogues were in this downtown area. In the 1920s 
the reform congregation, Beth Israel, moved uptown to the 
west side of Balboa Park, and by the mid-20" century the 
Conservative and Orthodox congregations had moved up- 
town to the north and east sides of the park. The neighbor- 
hood of North Park became the center of Jewish life with a 
kosher butcher, bakery, a Jewish Community Center and the 
homes and businesses of many of the patrons. By the late 1970s 
the community had migrated primarily to the east, near San 
Diego State University, to the South in Chula Vista, and a little 
to the north. With the coming of the University of California 
San Diego to La Jolla in the late 1960s, the Jewish commu- 
nity began to move there as well. Prior to that, beginning in 
the 1940s, the residents of La Jolla had a restrictive covenant 
against Jews and other minorities in their property deeds, 
which was enforced by the real estate agents. At the begin- 
ning of the 21°t century there was no Jewish area, and the 
population was very spread out. Jews congregate throughout 
San Diego County, from the Mexican border to the northern 
boundary, the Marine Base at Camp Pendleton. As a matter 
of fact, Jews even congregate at Camp Pendleton and south 
of the border in Tijuana. 


Religious Life 
Louis Rose, the first Jewish settler, arrived in 1850. A multi- 
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talented entrepreneur, he also held various prominent gov- 
ernment positions. He was an early benefactor to the Jewish 
community, and two locations, Rose Canyon and Roseville 
are named for him. Rose was joined by Lewis Franklin who 
held the first recorded Jewish religious observance (Day of 
Atonement) in Southern California in his home soon after 
he arrived in 1851. Perhaps this was Franklin’s hobby, as he 
had held the first Jewish service in San Francisco in 1849. The 
Jewish population increased dramatically with the arrival of 
Mark Jacobs (aka Jacob Marks), his wife, Hannah, and their 
12 children. One daughter, Leah, married Marcus Katz in the 
first Jewish marriage ceremony in Southern California in 1853; 
another daughter, Victoria, who married Franklin’s brother, 
Maurice, kept a diary (1856-57), which is an important record 
of Jewish life at that time. 

Marcus Schiller was a businessman, public official, and 
Jewish community leader for 40 years. During his tenure 
on the City Board of Trustees, along with his business part- 
ner, Joseph Mannasse, 1,400 acres were set aside for Balboa 
Park, the main park in the city center. In 1861, Schiller orga- 
nized the first congregation, Adath Jeshurun (Orthodox), 
the oldest congregation in Southern California, which in 
1887 incorporated as Congregation Beth Israel (Reform). 
The Jewish population at this time was approximately 300. In 
the midst of planning its synagogue, the congregation hired 
its first rabbi, Samuel Freuder, in 1888. Within a year he left 
and became a Christian missionary. Twenty years later, he 
realized his mistake and wrote a book called A Missionary’s 
Return in Judaism (1915). Built of wood in the gothic style, 
Temple Beth Israel was completed in 1889 and used for 37 
years. Moved to a county park in 1978, it is one of the two 
oldest synagogue structures extant in California. With the 
Jewish population of San Diego increasing to 2,000, Congre- 
gation Beth Israel built its second home, a Byzantine-style 
synagogue, in 1926, near Balboa Park. Its “Temple Center” 
became the focal point of Jewish communal life for over 25 
years. When the congregation moved to its third home in 
2001, its previous building was saved from demolition, be- 
cause of its eligibility for the National Register of Historic 
Places. At the beginning of the 21° century, Beth Israel was 
the only congregation in the American West to have its three 
synagogues still in use. 

In 1905, East European immigrants formed an ortho- 
dox congregation, Tifereth Israel Synagogue. When, in 1939, 
this congregation became Conservative, another Orthodox 
congregation was formed, Beth Jacob. These three congre- 
gations, which were led out of the war years by three influ- 
ential rabbis - Reform, Morton J. Cohn (1946-61); Conser- 
vative, Monroe Levens (1948-74), and Orthodox, Baruch 
Stern (1947-77) — were the only ones until the 1950s, when 
the Jewish population increased to 6,000 and new congre- 
gations formed. By the beginning of the 21° century, there 
were over 30 congregations, including the three original 
ones, covering all the trends in Judaism, from Humanistic to 
Chabad. 
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Communal Life 

As the Jewish community grew, so did the need for social and 
communal service. At the beginning, men and women took 
separate paths to this end. 

Forty men, led by Marcus Schiller, formed the first He- 
brew Benevolent Society of San Diego in 1871. Twenty-six 
signatories received the charter for the Bai Brith Eduard 
Lasker Lodge #370 in 1887, with Simon Levi as president. By 
mid-20" century there were seven men’s lodges, some named 
for prominent citizens such as Samuel I. Fox, Edward Breit- 
bard, and Henry Weinberger. In 1929 Anna Shelley organized 
the Birdie Stodel B’nai B'rith Women's Chapter which grew by 
mid-century into five chapters in the county. aza Fraternity 
and B’nai Brith Girls followed in 1930, and Hillel in 1947. In 
mid-century Zionist groups were also strong, but by the end 
of the century, most of the organizations, except for Hillel, 
were in decline. 

In 1890, Mrs. Simon Levi organized the Ladies Hebrew 
Aid Society, with 20 members “to render relief to the sick and 
needy, to rehabilitate families and to aid the orphan and half- 
orphan.” This group joined with the Jolly Sewing Circle, He- 
brew Sisterhood and Junior Charity League in 1918 to form 
the Federated Jewish Charities. In 1936, the Charities split into 
two: the Jewish Welfare Society, later to become Jewish Fam- 
ily Service, incorporated, and the United Jewish Fund, pre- 
decessor of the United Jewish Federation of San Diego, was 
formed. The Jolly 16, a women’s social and benevolent group, 
started a ten-bed San Diego Hebrew Home for the Aged which 
opened in 1944. A much larger facility opened in 1950, in part- 
nership with the Jewish Community Center, and in 1989 the 
Hebrew Home expanded and moved to northern San Diego 
County. The first Jewish Community Center opened in 1946 
in a storefront in North Park. Within six years a new building 
with a pool, gymnasium, classrooms and a library opened in 
the eastern part of the city, which served the community for 
almost 50 years. A larger facility opened in the La Jolla area 
in 1985 and was expanded in the late 1990s. 

Mrs. Abraham Blochman started formal Jewish educa- 
tion for Beth Israel’s children in 1887. Education remained the 
purview of individual congregations until the 1960s, when 
the San Diego Hebrew Day School and the Bureau of Jewish 
Education were created. The Bureau became the independent 
Agency for Jewish Education in 1986. In 1979 the San Diego 
Jewish Academy began, and 20 years later it opened as a full- 
time school at a large campus in northern San Diego. 

In 1970, with the Jewish population at 12,000, a Judaic 
studies program began at San Diego State University. Fifteen 
years later this program grew into the Lipinsky Institute for 
Judaic Studies, sponsored by arts patrons Bernard and Dorris 
Lipinsky. Lawrence Baron, the director of the Institute since 
1988, holds the Nasatir Professorship in Modern Jewish His- 
tory, named for Abraham P. Nasatir, an Orthodox Jew who 
was the first Jewish professor at the university (1928-1974). 
When he arrived, most of the students and faculty had never 
met a Jew before, but by the end of his tenure, Nasatir Hall 
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had been named for him. University of California, San Diego, 
started its Judaic Studies program in 1977, with an emphasis 
on biblical scholarship, attracting some of the nation’s fore- 
most scholars, such as David Noel Freedman, Richard Elliott 
Friedman, David Goodblatt, and Thomas Levy. 

A group of women, under the direction of Irene Fine, be- 
gan the Women's Institute for Continuing Jewish Education in 
1977. It pioneered the teaching of Torah, Talmud and Midrash 
by women. The San Diego Women’s Haggadah (1980), the first 
women's text for a feminist seder, was followed by other pub- 
lications which led the way for Jewish feminists. 

With the Jewish population at 30,000 in 1980, a small 
group led by historian Henry Schwartz founded the Jewish 
Historical Society of San Diego. Its archive for local Jewish his- 
tory was established in 1999 by Stanley and Laurel Schwartz in 
cooperation with the Lipinsky Institute. The archive's opening 
in 2000 celebrated 150 years of San Diego Jewry. 

The year 1914 saw the first weekly Jewish newspaper, The 
Southwest Jewish Press, which later became the San Diego Jew- 
ish Press Heritage, concluding its run in 2003. In 2005, there 
were two Jewish newspapers: the bi-weekly San Diego Jew- 
ish Times, formerly Israel Today, and the monthly San Diego 
Jewish Journal. Rabbi Aaron Gottesman brought the commu- 
nity a Jewish radio program called “Milk and Honey” during 
the 1980s. 


Personalities 

The following people are some of those who have made con- 
tributions which have had a lasting effect on the community 
and beyond. 

French immigrant Abraham Blochman and his son Lu- 
cien started the Blochman Banking Company in 1893. By 
the late 20 century, it had become Security Pacific National 
Bank, one of the largest banks in California. The Blochman 
family took various leadership roles in the Jewish community 
and in civic and communal affairs. Lucien was a director of 
the Panama-California Exposition of 1915 which gave Balboa 
Park its Spanish architecture. He and his sister Mina Bloch- 
man Brust helped found the San Diego Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross at the turn of the century, and Mina started the 
First Aid Program in 1919. 

Abraham Klauber, who arrived in 1869, was an early 
merchant and San Diego booster whose descendants were 
prominent into the 21°t century. Daughter Alice Klauber, an 
artist, directed the arts pavilion at the 1915 Exposition. A busi- 
ness partner of Abraham Klauber, Sigmund Steiner moved 
to Escondido in north San Diego County to open a store and 
became mayor (1894-1906). Under his leadership, the grape 
growing industry flourished with an annual Grape Day Festi- 
val and parade, one of the largest in Southern California. The 
festival at Grape Day Park was still celebrated at the begin- 
ning of the 21* century. 

‘The five Levi brothers, two of whom had long lasting ef- 
fects in San Diego county and were also business partners of 
Klauber, came to San Diego in the 1870s. Simon was a civic and 
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religious leader who started the Simon Levi Company, whole- 
sale grocery and liquor. Adolph, whose interests spread from 
the Pacific Ocean to the easternmost reaches of the county, 
was in the livery and ranching business. Also a civic and reli- 
gious leader, his descendants carried on the family’s commu- 
nal spirit into the 21°t century. 

Samuel I. Fox owned the Lion Clothing Store, which was 
located next to the Hog and Hominy Store operated by a Mr. 
Baer on what was known as the “Zoo Block.” From 1886 to his 
death in 1939, he was a civic, communal and religious leader 
who promoted the business community by helping to secure 
local control of the port and the water supply. In 1930 he was 
the first president of the San Diego Community Chest and was 
one of the organizers of the 1935 Exposition in Balboa Park 
which helped pull the city out of the depression. 

Brothers Henry and Jacob Weinberger were commu- 
nal and religious leaders. Jacob became the first federal judge 
in San Diego in 1946 and was the founding president of the 
United Jewish Fund (1936-45). The restored 1917 federal bank- 
ruptcy courthouse is named for him. Judge Edward Schwartz 
was appointed to the U.S. District Court by President Johnson 
in 1968, where he remained until his death in 2000. During 
his term he became chief justice, and in 1995 the U.S. Court- 
house was named the Edward J. Schwartz Courthouse and 
Federal Building. 

In the later part of the 20" century, several business peo- 
ple made their mark on the national scene and became local 
philanthropists. Sol Price, 1976 founder of the first national 
retail membership warehouse, The Price Club, along with his 
family, has funded much neighborhood redevelopment and 
university growth. Pioneering scientists, Irwin Jacobs and 
Andrew Viterbi, founded LINKABIT, in 1968, a breakthrough 
company in the development of digital technology. In 1985 
they went on to start Qualcomm, the cell phone industry gi- 
ant. Both men, their families and their companies became 
major philanthropists, with the Jewish Community Center, 
synagogues, the San Diego Symphony, Qualcomm Stadium, 
theaters, public broadcasting and universities as some of the 
beneficiaries of their gifts. 

Jews have participated in the arts with internationally re- 
nowned conductor, David Amos, who directs the Jewish Com- 
munity Orchestra, and Ian Campbell, the San Diego Opera 
director since 1983. Under his direction the opera commis- 
sioned local composer Myron Fink to write the music for The 
Conquistador, the story of a family of secret Jews during the 
Inquisition in Mexico, which premiered in San Diego in 
1997. 

Robert Breitbard founded the San Diego Hall of Cham- 
pions Sports Museum, in 1961. Located in Balboa Park and 
with Breitbard still its driving force at the beginning of the 
21°t century, it was the nation’s largest multi-sport museum. 
The Park is also host to the Museum of Photographic Arts, 
whose founding director, Arthur Ollman, has brought world 
class exhibitions to the museum since 1983 and into the 21°t 
century. 
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Jack Gross started the first Tv station in San Diego, 
KEMB, in 1949, and along with his son radio talk-show host 
and critic, Laurence Gross, Jews have maintained a long and 
steady presence on local Tv news into the 21° century, with 
newscasters Marty Levine, Susan Taylor, and Gloria Penner. 

In the national public sphere, former industrialist, Colonel 
Irving Salomon came to San Diego County after World War 11. 
In 1953 President Eisenhower appointed him as a delegate to the 
United Nations General Assembly, for which he worked until 
his death in 1979. He and his wife Cecile, a classical pianist and 
composer of Jewish music, entertained notables at their ranch 
in Valley Center and were benefactors for cultural programs. 

Real estate developer M. Larry Lawrence bought and re- 
stored the famous 1888 Hotel Del Coronado in 1963. His phi- 
lanthropy helped create the new Jewish Community Center 
in 1985 which bears his family name. President Clinton made 
him ambassador to Switzerland (1994-96). 

Jonas Salk, originator of the poliomyelitis vaccine, started 
the Salk Institute in La Jolla in 1963 and created a haven for 
world renowned research, while enabling architect Louis Kahn 
to design one of the world’s great buildings. 

Though many Jews had served the city government as 
elected officials, the first Jewish mayor, Susan Golding, was 
elected in 1992, serving for two terms. Her father, Brage Gold- 
ing, was president of San Diego State University from 1972 
to 1977. 

In 1993 two Jews were elected to congress, Robert Filner 
and Lynn Schenk. Schenk later became chief of staff for Gov- 
ernor Gray Davis, and Filner continued his tenure in congress 
into the 21° century. In 2000 Susan Davis was elected to con- 
gress. In 2005, two out of the five-person county congressional 
delegation were Jewish. 

William Kolender, a career law enforcement professional, 
served as the chief of the San Diego Police Department for 13 
years, beginning in 1975. After a short retirement, in 1995 he 
was elected sheriff of San Diego County, and he held the post 
into the 21% century. Together with Rabbi Aaron Gottesman, 
he started the San Diego Police Department Chaplaincy Pro- 
gram in 1968. 

Former U.S. attorney, Alan Bersin, completed a tenure 
as superintendent of San Diego City Schools in 2005 and was 
appointed by Governor Arnold Schwarzenegger as secretary 
of education for California. 

At the beginning of the 21°t century, as California's popu- 
lation swelled, so did the Jewish population, with newcomers 
from all parts of the U.S. and other countries such as South 
Africa, Iran, and especially from Latin and South America. 
Cousins of first generation eastern European Jewish immi- 
grants, who came to the U.S. at the beginning of the 20 cen- 
tury, found themselves welcomed in Mexico and other Latin 
countries, and eventually, in San Diego. Proximity to Mexico 
provided a distinct flavor, as Jewish residents moved back 
and forth across the border for business, social activities and 
worship. The migratory inclination of the community was 
broadened by snowbirds in the winter, “zonies” (Arizonans), 
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refugees from the desert heat, in the summer, a growing re- 
tirement community, and a large military presence. Many had 
strong ties to other places, which sometimes restrained their 
participation in local community life. Close-knit alliances 
formed, based on origins, either native or immigrant, as ex- 
tended families were far away. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N.B. Stern, “The Franklin Brothers of San 
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[Stan Schwartz and Laurel Schwartz (2"4 ed.)] 


SANDLER, ADAM RICHARD (1966-— ), U.S. actor, screen- 
writer, musician. Sandler was born in Brooklyn, New York, 
but spent his childhood and teenage years in Manchester, 
N.H., where most of his family continued to reside. Sandler 
was discovered in a New York comedy club by Saturday Night 
Live (SNL) member Dennis Miller. He was a sNL cast member 
for five years, creating such notable characters as Opera Man, 
Canteen Boy, and Cajun Man. In 1996, his “Chanukah Song” 
became one of the most requested holiday songs on radio. 
Sandler appeared in over a dozen feature films, specializing in 
broad, physical comedy, from the early Coneheads (1993), to 
Billy Madison (1995) and Happy Gilmore (1996), on which he 
shared screenwriting credit, to the title roles in The Wedding 
Singer (1998), The Waterboy (1998), and Big Daddy (1999). He 
turned to dramatic roles with Punch-Drunk Love (2002) and 
in 2005 reprised the role of prison inmate/former pro quar- 
terback Paul Crewe, originally played in 1974 by Burt Reyn- 
olds, in The Longest Yard. With Adam Sandler’s 8 Crazy Nights, 
Sandler created the first feature length animated Chanukah 
musical (2002). He also appeared in Anger Management with 
Jack Nicholson (2003), James Brooks’ Spanglish (2004), and 
50 First Dates with Drew Barrymore (2004). 


[Amy Handelsman (2"¢ ed.)] 


SANDLER, BORIS (i950- _), Yiddish writer, journalist, 
broadcaster. Born in Beltsy (Moldova), Sandler graduated 
from the Kishinev Conservatory (1975) and was violinist in 
the Moldovian Symphony Orchestra. In 1983 he received an 
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advanced degree in creative writing from the Gorky Literary 
Institute (Moscow). Having first attempted writing in Rus- 
sian, Sandler soon realized that his native Yiddish was more 
suitable for his themes and style. Although no formal educa- 
tion in Yiddish existed in the Soviet Union after 1948, he was 
fortunate to find as a mentor the prominent Bessarabian Yid- 
dish author Yekhiel *Shraybman. He debuted in the Moscow 
Yiddish monthly Sovetish Heymland (1981), whose editorial 
board he later joined (1986). He was president of the Yiddish 
Cultural Organization of Moldova, had a Yiddish program on 
Moldovan State Television, edited Undzer Kol, and wrote two 
film scripts about the fate of Bessarabian Jewry (1989-92). Im- 
migrating to Israel (1992), he worked at The Hebrew University 
and edited the children’s magazine Kind un Keyt. From 1998 
he was editor-in-chief of the New York weekly Forverts. In ad- 
dition to numerous stories, essays, and articles in periodicals, 
Sandler published several volumes of fiction: Treplekh aroyf 
tsu a Nes: Dertseylungen un Noveln (“Stairs up to a Miracle: 
Tales and Short Stories,” 1986), Der Inyen Numer 5390 (fun di 
KGB Arkhivn) (“Case No. 5390, from the kGB Archives,’ 1992), 
Der Alter Brunem: Dertseylungen, Miniatyurn, Roman (“The 
Old Well: Tales, Miniatures, Novel,” 1994), Toyern (“Gates,’ 
1997), and Ven der Goylem hot Farmakht di Oygn (“When the 
Golem Closed his Eyes,” 2004). The major theme of Sandler’s 
fiction is the past and present of Bessarabian Jews. His style 
remains close to the spoken idiom, but is also influenced by 
recent modes, such as magical realism. 


[Mikhail Krutikov (2"4 ed.)] 


SANDLER, JACOB KOPPEL (d. 1931), composer and mu- 
sic director. Sandler was born in Bielozwekvo and as a child 
sang in the choir of Cantor Mordecai Minkowsky (the father of 
Pinhas *Minkowsky). He later became choral director for Can- 
tor Samuel Polishuk. He married and went into business, but 
subsequently lost his money and in 1888 went to the United 
States. There he became choral director for several well-known 
cantors and, at the same time, directed Yiddish theater cho- 
ruses, first as an assistant to Zelig Mogulescu and then as an 
independent composer and director. In 1889 Sandler pro- 
duced Goldfaden’s Dr. Almasad and in 1896 composed the 
music for Joseph Lattiner’s operetta Kiddush ha-Shem or the 
Jewish Minieer. He also composed for M. Horowitz’ operettas 
‘The Hero and Bracha or the Jewish King of Poland for a Night 
(1896). In the latter work the song “Eli, Eli” (generally spelled 
Eili, Eili) with text by Boris Tomashefsky, was featured, and, 
because of its tremendous effect, the operetta played for many 
weeks. It became one of the most popular Jewish compositions 
in the Western world and was performed and recorded by folk 
and opera singers, as well as cantors. Jossele *Rosenblatt main- 
tained that before “Eili, Eili” appeared in this American oper- 
etta, it was heard in Europe as a folksong. He further alleged 
that the melody was also found among the compositions for 
selihot by a cantor of an earlier generation. The controversy has 
not been resolved. In any case, the appearance of “Eili, Eili” 
as an anonymous “folk song” in most of the recordings and 
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printed versions (including the publications of the *Society 
for Jewish Folk Music) cannot be adduced as proof of a folk 
origin, since all of them postdate the operetta. Sandler served 
for a time as composer-director of the Arch Street Theatre in 
Philadelphia and then withdrew from the theater to appear as 
a synagogue choral director for the High Holy Days. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Zylbercweig, in: Leksikon fun Yidishn 


Teater, 4 (1934), 1514-15. 
[Avraham Soltes] 


SANDMEL, SAMUEL (1911-1979), biblical scholar. Sandmel 
was born in Dayton, Ohio, and graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Missouri in 1932 and from the Hebrew Union College 
in 1937, receiving his doctorate from Yale University in 1949. 
He served as Hillel Foundation rabbi in North Carolina from 
1939 to 1942, and at Yale from 1946 to 1949. He was profes- 
sor of Jewish Literature and Thought at Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity from 1949 to 1952. In 1952 he was appointed professor of 
Bible and Hellenistic literature at the Hebrew Union College. 
Among the many honorary degrees bestowed upon him was 
the President's Fellowship, by Brown University. At the time 
of his death he was Helen A. Regenstein Professor of Religion 
of the Chicago Divinity School. He was also an editor of the 
Oxford Study Edition of the New English Bible. Sandmel was 
an internationally recognized authority on the relationship 
between Judaism and the New Testament. 

Among his works are A Jewish Understanding of the 
New Testament (1957), The Genius of Paul (1958), The Hebrew 
Scriptures (1963), We Jews and Jesus (1965), We Jews and You 
Christians (1967), Herod: Profile of a Tyrant (1967), The First 
Christian Century in Judaism and Christianity (1969), The 
Enjoyment of Scripture (1972), Two Living Traditions (1972), 
Judaism and Christian Beginnings (1978), and Anti-Semitism 
in the New Testament (1978). He also published a novel about 
Moses, Atop the Mountain (1973) 


[Heinz Hartman (2™ ed.)] 


SANDOMIERZ (Rus. Sandomir; in Latin documents of the 
12 century Sudomir; in early and Jewish sources Tsoyzmir or 
Tsuzmir), town in Kielce province, central Poland. Jews settled 
there at the beginning of the 13" century, making that com- 
munity one of the oldest in Poland. In 1367 representatives of 
the Jewish communities of Sandomierz, *Cracow, and *Lvov 
requested King *Casimir 111 (the Great) to confirm the privi- 
leges of Polish Jewry. Toward the end of the 15** century the 
townsmen of Sandomierz waged a stubborn struggle against 
the local Jewish merchants, who were sometimes compelled 
to move to other towns. In 1550 there were 40 Jews living in 
Sandomierz and paying state taxes. At the beginning of the 17 
century there existed a street with 16 houses owned by Jews, 
and the old synagogue was built. During the war with Sweden 
(1655/56) most of the Jews of the town were slaughtered and 
the rest expelled. In 1658 (see *Poland-Lithuania) King John 11 
Casimir permitted the Jews to return to Sandomierz and 
granted them the right to engage in commerce. This privilege 
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was later confirmed by King John 111 Sobieski (1674) and King 
Augustus I1I (1745). The struggle of the townsmen, supported 
by the local Catholic priests, against the Jews of Sandomierz 
led to a series of *blood libels at the end of the 178 century 
and the first half of the 18". In the first case, which occurred 
in 1698, the *parnas of the community, Aaron Berek, was ac- 
cused of murdering a Christian child (see the pamphlet of the 
Jew-baiting priest Stefan Zuchowski, Odglas processéw krymi- 
nalnych na Zydow..., 1700). Considerable harm was done to 
the Jewish community of Sandomierz as a result of other blood 
libels in 1710 and 1748. In 1765, 430 Jews paying the poll tax re- 
sided in the town; they comprised 90 families (with 14 tailors, 
8 hatmakers, 2 goldsmiths, and 5 butchers) owning 30 houses. 
Another 366 Jews who lived in the surrounding villages also 
paid the poll tax. During the period of Austrian rule in San- 
domierz (1795-1809) the restrictions on Jewish craftsmen were 
abolished, and a Jewish school with German as the language 
of instruction was opened. In 1815 Sandomierz was included 
in Congress Poland. Restrictions on Jewish settlement in the 
town remained until 1862. In 1827, 799 Jews lived there (23% 
of the total population), and in 1857, 924 (29%). In the second 
half of the 19 century the Jewish population of the town in- 
creased considerably, reaching 2,164 (34%) in 1897. Their main 
livelihood was from trading in agricultural produce, leather, 
timber, tailoring, shoemaking, and transportation. In 1921 
there were 2,641 Jews (39%) living in the town. 


[Mark Wischnitzer and Arthur Cygielman] 


Holocaust Period 

At the outbreak of World War 11 there were about 2,500 Jews 
living in Sandomierz. The German army entered on Sept. 
15, 1939 and immediately organized pogroms, during which 
Jews were killed. In the first half of 1942 nearly two thousand 
Jews from the vicinity were expelled to Sandomierz, and the 
town’s Jewish population grew to about 5,200. On Oct. 29, 
1942, about 3,200 Jews were deported from Sandomierz to the 
*Belzec death camp. During deportations which took place 
in the summer and fall of 1942, thousands of Jews from the 
whole *Radom district fled into the forest, where they tried to 
survive in hiding and to organize guerilla units. On Nov. 10, 
1942, the Germans published a decree on the establishment 
of four new ghettos in the region (Sandomierz, *Szydlowiec, 
*Radomsko, and Ujazd), where Jews were promised security if 
they left the forests. Thousands of Jews, unable to see the pos- 
sibility of surviving in the forests during the winter, responded 
to the German appeal. About 6,000 Jews were concentrated 
in the ghetto of Sandomierz, which was liquidated on Jan. 10, 
1943, when almost all its inmates were deported to the *Tre- 
blinka death camp. Only 700 Jews were left; of them 300 were 
deported to the forced-labor camp in *Skarzysko-Kamienna, 
and 400 were transferred to the forced-labor camp established 
in Sandomierz. This camp was liquidated in January 1944 and 
almost all the inmates were murdered. After the war the Jewish 
community of Sandomierz was not reconstituted. 


[Stefan Krakowski] 
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SANDROW, EDWARD T. 
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SANDOR, PAL (1860-1936), Hungarian statesman and econ- 
omist. Born in Hodmezévasarhely, Sandor entered his father’s 
grain business. An active member of the Budapest exchange, 
he also founded and chaired the Hungarian trade union. 
In 1912 he was appointed director of the Budapest munici- 
pal tramway company. Sandor began his political career as a 
member of the Budapest municipal council, delegated by the 
governing Liberal Party. He sat in parliament as a delegate 
of the same party from 1901 and was a member of the Lib- 
eral Party opposition under Horthy’s regime. Somewhat de- 
fensively and apologetically, Sandor attacked the antisemitic 
policies of the government and its first discriminatory laws, 
the *numerus clausus, restricting higher education for Jew- 
ish youth. He was an extreme assimilationist and outspoken 
opponent of Zionism. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Polonyi, in: Zsidé Evkényv (1928/29), 
116-7; P. Sandor, in: Egyenldség, no. 7 (1936), 7-8. 


[Baruch Yaron] 


SANDROW, EDWARD T. (1906-1975), U.S. Conservative 
rabbi and communal leader. Sandrow was born in Philadel- 
phia and was ordained at the Jewish Theological Seminary 
of America (1933). His first rabbinical position was at the 
Ohavai Shalom synagogue in Portland, Oregon (1933-37). 
Sandrow then became rabbi at Temple Beth El in Cedarhurst, 
Long Island. He was a teaching fellow at New York University 
(1948-52). At the Jewish Theological Seminary he was visit- 
ing professor in homiletics (1954-56, 1962-63) and of pasto- 
ral psychiatry (1963 onwards). Sandrow’s interest in pastoral 
psychiatry is expressed in some of his articles. He contributed 
a chapter called “Conscience and Guilt: A Jewish View” to Si- 
mon Noveck’s (ed.), Judaism and Psychiatry (1956). 

Sandrow was president of the Rabbinical Assembly of 
America (1960-62) and of the New York Board of Rabbis 
(1966-67). In the latter organization he served as chairman 
of the board of governors (1968-70). He was a member of the 
board of directors of the American Friends of the Hebrew Uni- 
versity (1968-1975), an alternate member of the board of gov- 
ernors of the Hebrew University in Jerusalem, and a member 
of the boards of directors of the Joint Distribution Committee, 
the Zionist Organization of America, and the National Jew- 
ish Welfare Board. He was also chairman of the commission 
on Jewish chaplaincy of the latter organization. From 1960 he 
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SANDZER, HAYYIM BEN MENAHEM 


served as chairman of the board of Hadoar. He was coauthor 
of Young Faith, a prayer book with music for children. 


SANDZER, HAYYIM BEN MENAHEM (cd. 1783), tal- 
mudist and kabbalist. Hayyim, who was born in Sandz but 
should not be confused with Hayyim *Halberstamm of Sandz, 
became one of the great scholars of Brody. Aside from his 
great talmudic scholarship, he was considered one of the out- 
standing kabbalists of his time. In 1744 he was counted with 
Ezekiel *Landau and Moses Ostrer among the kabbalists 
of the Klaus in Brody, the famous Galician kabbalistic center. 
It is related that Israel Baal Shem Tov said that Hayyim’s soul 
was a spark of the soul of *Johanan b. Zakkai, while Jacob, 
son of Ezekiel Landau, remarked in the preface to his fa- 
ther’s Noda bi-Yhudah that Hayyim was his father’s teacher 
in Kabbalah. In 1752 he condemned Jonathan *Eybeschuetz’s 
amulets as Shabbatean. Although an outspoken adversary 
of the hasidic movement, he was highly respected in hasidic 
circles. 

One of his responsa appears in Noda bi-Yhudah and oth- 
ers in Israel *Lipschutz’s Or Yisrael. Most of his novellae and 
responsa on the Arbaah Turim, however, remained unpub- 
lished. Many years after his death Hayyim’s commentary on 
Avot, Nedar ba-Kodesh, was published (1862). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N.M. Gelber, Toledot Yehudei Brody (1955), 


63, 330. 
[Anthony Lincoln Lavine] 


SAN FRANCISCO BAY AREA, including San Francisco, a 
combined city-county in N. California, and surrounding area. 
In 2001 the San Francisco city population was 776,733, with 
the Jewish population 49,500; an additional 160,000 Jews lived 
in the surrounding area. 

Following the discovery of gold in Northern California 
in 1848, thousands of Jews were among the quarter of a mil- 
lion people making the long and arduous trip to one of the 
most remote regions on the continent. Although a few came 
overland, most of the Jewish pioneers chose the sea route: The 
four- or five-month long, 16,000-mile journey “around the 
Horn” often shortened by a land crossing of malarial swamps 
at Panama or Nicaragua. 

Gold Rush San Francisco was engulfed by peoples from 
all over the world, and the town’s Jewish community was it- 
self highly diverse. The majority was from the German-speak- 
ing lands of Central Europe, especially Bavaria and the Prus- 
sian province of Posen (seized from Poland in 1793). Others 
hailed from England or the French provinces of Alsace and 
Lorraine, and a few were Sephardim from the West Indies or 
the American South. 

In the coarse mining towns of the Mother Lode, along the 
western foothills of the Sierras, Jews established businesses, 
burial societies, and synagogues. In the gateway boomtown 
that was San Francisco, rife with prostitution, gambling, and 
gunfights, about 30 Jews held High Holiday services in a 
wood-framed tent as early as 1849. 
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Despite the frequent fires, sandstorms, and epidemics 
that ravaged the fledgling city, a number of the pioneer Jews 
became immensely successful. Antisemitism was less salient 
than in many other parts of America, and Jews, rarely per- 
ceived as interlopers, were well represented among the early 
political leaders, judges, and sheriffs. Others distinguished 
themselves in business, amassing fortunes in dry goods, bank- 
ing and utilities, real estate and insurance, mining and over- 
seas commerce, tobacco and produce. In later generations the 
extensive philanthropy of these first families - Fleishhacker, 
Haas, Koshland, Stern, Steinhardt, Dinkelspiel, Zellerbach and 
others — made their names well-known in Northern Califor- 
nia to Jew and non-Jew alike. 

The most famous pioneer Jew is the Bavarian Levi Strauss, 
whose jeans have become one of the most recognizable sym- 
bols of America around the world. The brothers-in law Louis 
Sloss and Lewis Gerstle headed the enormous Alaska Com- 
mercial Company, which for decades held a highly lucrative, 
federally granted concession for the territory's sealskins. An- 
other early arrival, the Westphalian engineer Adolph Sutro, 
designed and built a four-mile mining tunnel through the 
Comstock silver lode in Nevada. He invested the profits in San 
Francisco real estate, became one of the wealthiest men in the 
state, and was elected mayor in 1892, the first Jewish mayor of 
a major American city. At the end of the 19" century, Julius 
Kahn was elected to the House of Representatives from San 
Francisco and served 12 terms. Following his death in 1924, 
his wife, Florence Prag *Kahn, was elected to his seat, the first 
Jewish woman in the U.S. Congress. 

Many of the children of the pioneers, Bay Area Jewry’s 
second generation, distinguished themselves in the arts. David 
Belasco, an innovative playwright and producer, set designer 
and director, became one of the leading theatrical personali- 
ties in the country. Toby Rosenthal, a consummate portraitist 
and genre painter, was one of a half dozen gifted San Fran- 
cisco Jewish painters who came of age in the late 19" century. 
A.L. Gump, as a purveyor and connoisseur of Far Eastern 
art, jewelry and furnishings, literally changed the taste of San 
Franciscans, even while an impenetrable social barrier existed 
between whites and Asians. 

The religious expression of this frontier community was 
decidedly liberal, and the two earliest synagogues, Emanu-El 
and Sherith Israel, both formed in the first week of April 1851, 
came to embrace Reform Judaism, the former within a decade 
of its founding, the latter by the turn of the century. Soon af- 
ter the Civil War, Emanu-El erected the magnificent Sutter 
Street Temple, its twin gothic towers a prominent feature of 
the young city’s skyline. In 1925, the congregation moved to 
the Lake Street location it currently occupies and built another 
architectural masterpiece, harmoniously blending Byzantine, 
Moorish, and Spanish mission styles. The domed sanctuary, 
influenced by the Hagia Sophia in Istanbul, is one of the most 
noted houses of worship on the West Coast. Sherith Israel con- 
structed its grand synagogue, even more eclectic in style and 
filled with vivid stained-glass windows, in 1905. It withstood 
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the devastating earthquake and fire of the following year, un- 
like Emanu-El’s temple and most other buildings housing San 
Francisco’s Jewish institutions. 

While San Francisco, with a Jewish population of al- 
most 20,000, was the second largest Jewish community in 
the United States by 1880, Oakland, across the Bay, grew more 
slowly. But the city of fewer than a thousand Jews produced 
two extraordinary personalities: the maverick Reform rabbi 
Judah L. *Magnes, a passionate advocate for social justice in 
New York and founder and first president of The Hebrew Uni- 
versity of Jerusalem, and the irreverent author and avant-garde 
art critic, Gertrude *Stein. Both attended the Sunday school of 
the First Hebrew Congregation, today’s Temple Sinai. Magnes 
and Stein lived most of their adult lives abroad, but, by their 
own admission, their path-breaking careers owed much to 
their exuberant formative years in the East Bay. 

Jews could be found on both sides of the violent class 
conflict that gripped the Bay Area during the Progressive era 
and later in the Depression. They included the agrarian re- 
formers David Lubin, his son Simon Lubin, and half-brother 
Harris Weinstock; the socialist Anna Strunsky; the suffragette 
Selina Solomons; and labor organizers such as Lou Goldblatt 
and Rose *Pesotta. At Sherith Israel, Rabbi Jacob Nieto and 
his successor, the young Jacob *Weinstein, spoke out force- 
fully on behalf of the disadvantaged. But corporate titans such 
as I.W. *Hellman, Jr., and the brothers Herbert and Mortimer 
Fleishhacker were mainstays of the conservative, anti-union 
forces in the Bay Area. 

The turn of the century saw an influx of thousands of 
Yiddish-speaking immigrants, although for many decades 
they accounted for a relatively low proportion of the total Jew- 
ish population compared with other major American cities. In 
San Francisco, shanties of East European Jews sprang up in the 
South of Market area before it was destroyed in the 1906 earth- 
quake and fire. Two newer neighborhoods took its place after 
the disaster: the outlying San Bruno Avenue quarter, and the 
more populous Fillmore-MacAllister district, a vibrant Jewish 
neighborhood in the heart of the city until well after World 
War u1. The Fillmore produced one of the century’s greatest 
child prodigies, the violinist Yehudi *Menuhin, while another 
violinist destined for worldwide fame, Isaac *Stern, grew up 
in the nearby Richmond District. In Oakland, a colorful East 
European Jewish neighborhood arose in the aging Victorian 
houses west of Broadway, centered on the Orthodox Congre- 
gation Beth Jacob on Ninth and Castro Streets. 

Most of the city’s Jewish immigrants left the ethnic en- 
claves by the 1940s for more mixed, middle class neighbor- 
hoods, such as the Richmond and Sunset Districts in San 
Francisco and the Grand Lake District in Oakland. Still, a 
thick social barrier remained between them and the German- 
Jewish elite, many of whom lived in exclusive Pacific Heights 
with commanding views of the Bay. The two groups differed 
on the proper response to the Holocaust and fought bitterly 
over the merits of Zionism. During World War 11, Rabbi Ir- 
ving Reichert of Emanu-El, along with key lay leaders of his 
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congregation, founded the local chapter of the American 
Council for Judaism, dedicated to preventing the creation of 
a Jewish state; it soon became the strongest branch of the Acj 
in the country. The forceful young Rabbi, Saul White, a Pol- 
ish immigrant who served the Conservative synagogue Beth 
Sholom, which was comprised largely of East Europeans, 
countered Reichert. 

After the birth of Israel in 1948, and American recogni- 
tion, a community consensus was reached, and nearly all the 
pioneer families transferred their full support to the Jewish 
state. The eloquent, new rabbi at Emanu-El, Alvin Fine, ad- 
vocated Zionism from the pulpit. 

Fine and his close friend Benjamin Swig, owner of the 
historic Fairmont Hotel, helped shift the leadership of Bay 
Area Jewry into the mainstream of American Judaism. Swig 
was the son of a Lithuanian immigrant, but two descendants of 
pioneers were no less active in invigorating Jewish life: Walter 
Haas and Daniel Koshland, cousins, brothers-in-law and co- 
owners of Levi Strauss and Company. Meanwhile, thousands 
of young Jewish newcomers from the East and Midwest, and 
refugees from the Nazi terror, also infused the community 
with a new sense of pride and unity with world Jewry. In the 
1970s and 1980s, the Bay Area Jewry was especially assertive 
in the rescue of Jews from Ethiopia and the Soviet Union. To- 
day, many tens of thousands of Jews from the former Soviet 
Union live in the region, in San Francisco and on the Penin- 
sula in particular, having been aided by the Jewish Commu- 
nity Federation and its agencies. 

In the post-World War 11 period, the Bay Area contin- 
ued to be a fertile field for audacious Jewish artists such as the 
“beat” poet Allen *Ginsberg, the comedian Lenny *Bruce, the 
sculptor Jacques Schnier, and the rock impressario (and Ho- 
locaust survivor) Bill *Graham. 

The Jewish community became intertwined with both 
the counter-culture and gay rights movement, which took 
hold in the Bay Area beginning in the late 1960s. The House 
of Love and Prayer founded by Rabbi Shlomo *Carlebach, and 
later the Jewish Renewal Movement of New Age rabbi Zalman 
*Schachter-Shalomi, drew many spiritually minded young 
Jews disaffected with traditional synagogue services. Jewish 
mysticism and mediation have remained common features of 
Bay Area Jewish life, both within and outside synagogues. 

In 1977, one of the first synagogues in the country formed 
expressly for homosexuals was founded in San Francisco, 
Congregation Shar Zahav. The following year, a member of 
the Board of Supervisors, Harvey Milk, a New York-born Jew 
and the only openly gay officeholder in the country, was as- 
sassinated in City Hall (along with Mayor George Moscone) 
by former supervisor Dan White. The shocking tragedy en- 
ergized many homosexuals, and since then there has been 
an increasing number of openly gay rabbis and lay leaders in 
the Bay Area. The general Jewish community has shown great 
sensitivity to the A1Ds crisis since a pivotal, widely circulated 
Yom Kippur sermon on the issue was delivered at Emanu-El 
in 1985 by its senior rabbi, Robert Kirschner. 
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San Francisco's and the East Bay’s Jewish Community 
Federations and their fast-growing endowment funds, as 
well as family foundations such as Koret, have tried to meet 
the rapidly increasing and changing needs of the diverse Bay 
Area Jewish community. By the mid-1980s the Jewish popu- 
lation numbered around 223,000, 4% of the entire Bay Area. 
In 2004, it was estimated to have doubled (as had the gen- 
eral population in the past two decades) as a result of huge 
suburban gains: Contra Costa County, Marin and Sonoma 
Counties, and the Peninsula. A particularly large and vibrant 
Jewish community, including many immigrants from the 
Former Soviet Union as well as Israelis, has emerged on the 
Sourthern end of the Peninsula, with the city of Palo Alto as 
its hub. With about 72,000 Jews, the South Peninsula (essen- 
tially Santa Clara County) has passed San Francisco and con- 
tains the largest Jewish population of any region in the Bay 
Area. A large percentage of the Bay Area Jewish community 
is intermarried; a recent demographic study revealed that 
about a quarter of those living in Jewish households is non- 
Jewish. 

Jews are prominent in almost every phase of the region’s 
robust economic, cultural, and professional life. They are 
highly represented among the Nobel laureates of uc Berke- 
ley and Stanford; they are leading corporate executives; they 
are on the cutting edge of bio-medical research and techno- 
logical innovation in Silicon Valley. In 1992, two Bay Area 
Jewish women, Dianne *Feinstein and Barbara *Boxer were 
elected to the United States Senate, and they have both been 
twice reelected. Since 1995, Michael Tilson *Thomas (grand- 
son of the great Yiddish actor Boris Thomashefsky) has been 
the music director of the San Francisco Symphony, the third 
Jew to serve in that capacity. 

Recent decades have witnessed a virtual renaissance in 
Jewish education. Illustrious scholars teach in Jewish studies 
programs at the Bay Area’s many institutions of higher learn- 
ing — particularly Stanford (Steven Zipperstein and Arnold 
*Eisen), uc Berkeley (Robert *Alter and Daniel *Boyarin), and 
nearby uc Davis (David *Biale). The day school movement, 
moribund until the 1960s, has burgeoned in recent decades 
and in the early 2000s counts 13 schools in the area. Lehrhaus 
Judaica, a school for adult Jewish education, spans the entire 
Bay Area with its offerings. Public intellectuals such as Michael 
Lerner, founder and editor of the leftwing Tikkun magazine, 
have enlivened the debate in the Jewish community on Israel 
and other Jewish issues. 

The recent growth of cultural and recreational centers 
has also been impressive. With the Judah L. Magnes Museum 
and the Contemporary Jewish Museum, A Traveling Jewish 
Theater, the Jewish Film Festival, and its myriad of new, well- 
equipped jccs and residences for seniors, the Bay Area has 
emerged as one of the most dynamic Jewish communities in 
North America. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Rosenbaum, Visions of Reform: Congre- 
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[Fred S. Rosenbaum (24 ed.)] 


SAN GABRIEL-POMONA VALLEYS, California. The es- 
timated 30,000-40,000 Jews of San Gabriel-Pomona Valley 
in the early 21° century are spread over a significant distance 
with a low density of Jews in any given community. Beginning 
in East Los Angeles, the area covers East Los Angeles south to 
Whittier, east through the Pomona Valley, west of the borders 
of Fontanta, and includes Ontario, Alta Loma, and Pasadena. 
The area spans three counties: Los Angeles County, Western 
San Bernardino County, and a small slice of northern Orange 
County (including La Habra and La Puente). 

Some older parts of the Los Angeles Jewish community 
are found within the San Gabriel Valley though the much 
more numerous Jewish migration from East Los Angeles was 
to the San Fernando Valley. The most visible Jewish institu- 
tion in the community is the synagogue, primarily Conser- 
vative and Reform. There is no mainstream Orthodox pres- 
ence, though Chabad is found in Pasadena and in the Inland 
Empire. 

Pasadena is the home of one of the communities’ day 
schools, the Weizmann Day School, which is housed at the 
Pasadena Jewish Temple and Center, a Conservative Syna- 
gogue. The Atid Hebrew Academy is in West Covina and is 
housed on the grounds of Temple Ami Shalom. 

The Pasadena community has a large number of scien- 
tists employed by Cal Tech and jet, which led the space probe 
to Mars. The Pomona Valley Jewish community has a large 
number of academics employed at the Claremont Colleges 
and the universities that ring the valleys. There is no Jewish 
Community Center, perhaps because of the distances involved 
and the traffic patterns of Los Angeles, so that the Federation 
offers programs and services somewhat like a Jewish Com- 
munity Center without a major community building. Among 
its activities are the Festival in the Park, a Jewish Counseling 
Referral Network, two day camps at two locations, and a suc- 
cessful annual Jewish book festival. 

Federation activities include the Senior Van program 
that brings together isolated seniors and senior groups, the 
Camp Gan Shalom (summer day camp) for area children, 
community-building programs such as the Jewish Festival, 
Women’s Forum, Women’s Business and Professionals’ As- 
sociation, Lunchtime Jewish Learning, and the Jewish Book 
Festival. 

The community offers direct support to Jewish schools 
through its Jewish Education Consultant, Principal’s Council, 
Special Education Consultant, Teacher In-Service programs, 
and direct cash grants to area schools. There are a Jewish Fam- 
ily Resource Service, a local counseling referral program, and 
scholarships for participants in organizational Israel experi- 
ences, as well as a Shabbaton program for area children. The 
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maining Jews of Ataki were also murdered and deported to 
Transnistria. So far as is known, no Jews subsequently lived 
there. 


[Jean Ancel / Shmuel Spector (24 ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: BJCE; M. Carp, Cartea Neagrd, 3 (1947), 
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ATAR (also Attar, Ibn Atar, Benatar, Abenatar, Abiatar), 
family of Spanish origin. Many members of the Atar family 
left Spain during the persecutions of the 14'* and 15** centu- 
ries. In the 17 century the name reappeared in Amsterdam, 
Turkey, and, particularly, Morocco, and afterward in Ham- 
burg, London, and Curacao. Many of the Abenatars in these 
communities were descended from Marranos; the family re- 
lationship among them is certain. ABRAHAM (I) BEN SOLO- 
MON ABIATAR (17'-18" century) was a poet, talmudist, and 
kabbalist who lived in Fez, Morocco. HAYYIM (I) ABENATAR 
(same period) was a notable of the community there. Hayyim 
settled in Salé, founding and heading a yeshivah, where his 
distinguished grandson Hayyim Ben Moses (11) *Attar stud- 
ied; his brother sHEM-TOV (d. 1701), a wealthy philanthropist, 
was nagid at Salé. Shem Tov’s son Moss (d. c. 1725) began 
his career as secretary-adviser to the viceroy of southern Mo- 
rocco. He succeeded his father as nagid, directed the family’s 
large commercial enterprises, and was appointed treasurer to 
King Mulay Ishmael. When Moses Mocatta of London failed 
to negotiate a peace treaty with Morocco on behalf of King 
George 1 of England, Moses Abenatar was chosen to replace 
him. He began by freeing English captives in Morocco and 
successfully concluded the treaty in 1721, introducing a clause 
stipulating that Moroccan Jews who had settled in the Brit- 
ish Empire would be given the right to be judged in Jewish 
courts. However, his success aroused jealousy. Unjustly ac- 
cused of embezzlement, he escaped death only by paying the 
king a huge fine. After the death of his rival, the nagid Abra- 
ham Maimaran in 1723, Moses was appointed nagid of all the 
Jews in the Sherifian Empire. Pious, generous, and learned, he 
built and maintained many schools for poor children. ABRA- 
HAM (11) succeeded his brother Moses as nagid. Another 
brother, JAcos, became governor of the port of Tetuan. At 
the beginning of the 19 century JOSEPH ABENATAR repre- 
sented Portugal and Denmark as consul in Rabat-Salé. His son 
ABRAHAM (i11), av bet din in Mogador, composed religious 
poetry. His funeral oration was published under the title Abia 
Hidot (Leghorn, 1881). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Urkunden, 1, pt. 2 (1936), 420-1; ESN, 
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ATAROTH 


ATAR (Aptheker), HAIM (1902-1953), Israeli painter and 
pioneer. Born in Zlatopol, Russia, Atar joined the “Flowers 
of Zion” Zionist youth organization and in 1919 became 
a member of the Jewish defense group set up to combat 
the pogroms that swept the Ukraine. In 1922 he went to Pales- 
tine and was a founder-member of kibbutz En Harod. In 1933 
and 1937-38 he studied art in Paris, where he met some of the 
Jewish leading artists of the day. Atar was a socially commit- 
ted artist and felt it his task to encourage the kibbutz to aspire 
to beauty. In 1948 he founded Art Center at En Harod, which 
he directed. In his own work he was influenced by *Sou- 
tine and other Jewish painters of the *Paris School as well as 
East European Jewish art. His paintings have an atmosphere 
of melancholy. He painted portraits, still-life subjects, and 
flowers. He left nearly 300 paintings and about 1,000 draw- 
ings, including a series of the members of the *Palmah drawn 
at the British internment camp at Rafa. Some of his works 
are on view at the Haim Atar Hall in the En Harod’s Art Cen- 
ter. 


WEBSITE: www.museumeinharod.org.il. 


ATAROT (Heb. ninvy; “crowns”), moshay, north of Jeru- 
salem, evacuated and destroyed during the War of Indepen- 
dence (1948). A small group of laborers settled on the site in 
1914 but had to abandon it in the course of World War 1. An- 
other group, of East European origin, established the moshav 
in 1922 and were joined in the 1930s by immigrants from Ger- 
many. The moshav withstood Arab assaults in the 1929 and 
1936-39 riots. Atarot began to develop model hill culture but 
suffered a setback when its best lands were expropriated by 
the British authorities for the Jerusalem airport. During the 
first stages of the War of Independence, Atarot served crack 
*Palmah units as a forward position, but on May 17, 1948, 
the isolated settlement had to be evacuated. A year later, the 
settlers founded Benei Atarot near Lydda (in 2002 it had a 
population of 548). Atarot remained in Jordanian territory 
and almost no trace was found of the settlement when Israeli 
soldiers captured the site during the Six-Day War (1967). To- 
gether with the adjoining airport, it was included in the mu- 
nicipal boundaries of united Jerusalem and an industrial area 


was developed there. 
[Efraim Orni] 


ATAROTH (Heb. ninvy), name of several biblical towns 
or settlements. (1) A city in the territory beyond the Jordan, 
conquered from the Amorites by Moses and the Israelites 
and allotted to Gad (Num. 32:3, 34), even though it was situ- 
ated within the inheritance of Reuben (cf. Josh. 13:16). Ac- 
cording to the Stele of Mesha, king of Moab, he captured the 
city from Israel: “Now the men of Gad had always dwelt in 
the land of Ataroth and the king of Israel had built Ataroth” 
(lines 10-11). It is now called Khirbat ‘Attartis, 8 mi. (13 km.) 
N.W. of Dibon (modern Dhiban) and about 10 mi. (16 km.) E. 
of the Dead Sea. Moabite, Nabatean, Roman, Byzantine, and 
Arab potsherds have been found there. (2) Atroth-Shophan 
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Jewish Community News is a monthly newspaper devoted to 
local Jewish activity and national and international news of 
Jewish interest. 

There is a Conservative synagogue in Montebello, Tem- 
ple Bnai Emet, and in Pasadena, Congregation B’nai Torah. 
Pomona has a Reform synagogue, Temple Beth Israel, that 
houses a pre-school. Ontario features a Conservative syna- 
gogue, Temple Sholom. The Chabad of the Inland is located 
in Rancho Cucamonga. West Covina also has a Conservative 
congregation, Temple Ami Shalom, and Whittier has a Con- 
servative synagogue, Temple Beth Shalom. The Reconstruc- 
tionist Havurah in Whittier pioneered the use of Havurot 
within the congregation long before they became fashionable 
in other sections of the country, and they have now sustained 
themselves and continued for a generation. Congregation 
Shaarei Torah in Arcadia, a Conservative congregation, also 
houses a Jewish pre-school called B’nai Simcha. There is also 
a Reform temple, B’nai David, in Temple City. Temple Beth 
Israel of Highland Park and Eagle Rock is a Conservative 
congregation. Sinai Temple of Glendale, a Reform congrega- 
tion, became affiliated with the San Gabriel-Pomona Valleys 
Federation. Adat Re’im in the Pomona Valley has just been 
constituted. 

There are a string of hospitals along the foothills of the 
Valley including *City of Hope, which is now a non-sectar- 
ian hospital but well aware of its Jewish roots, and thus the 
area has attracted Jewish physicians and Jews in allied medical 
professions. Some parts of the Jewish community are old - at 
least by California standards - once rooted in the Jewish com- 
munity of Los Angeles areas such as Monterey Park and Mon- 
tebello. Others have developed in the post-war migration to 
California and in the string of Jewish communities through- 
out Southern California. 

Some areas were settled by Jewish chicken farmers; there 
was an area of egg farming and chicken farming in the val- 
ley. Over time the land became more valuable than the farms, 
and several would-be farmers found themselves prosperous 
real estate developers. 

Because of the vastly increasing cost of housing and the 
shortage of housing in the Los Angeles area, the Jewish com- 
munity of Los Angeles is moving westward into the western 
outreaches of the San Fernando Valley and eastward into the 
Pomona Valley-San Bernardino area. As young families ma- 
ture, one suspects that there will be a growing need for Jew- 
ish institutions, Jewish education, and synagogues to meet an 
expanding population. 

[Michael Berenbaum (2" ed.)] 


SANGUINETTI, AZARIAH HAYYIM (early 19* cen- 
tury), Italian preacher. A pupil of *Ishmael b. Abraham ha- 
Kohen, rabbi of Modena, Sanguinetti was the author of a book 
of homilies, Olah Hadashah (Leghorn, 1838). The sermons, 
which make use of talmudic and midrashic sources, rely es- 
pecially on the Commentaries of Nahmanides. Influenced by 
kabbalistic literature, Sanguinetti frequently quoted from the 
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Zohar and used kabbalistic terms and symbols. Additional 
material was appended to the work in the supplement, “Evrei 
Olah, which deals mainly with halakhah. The introduction 
to the book indicates that Sanguinetti succeeded his teacher 
as rabbi of Modena. 


SANHEDRIN. Great Sanhedrin usually means the supreme 
political, religious, and judicial body in Palestine during the 
Roman period, both before and after the destruction of the 
Temple, until the abolishment of the patriarchate (c. 425 C.E.). 
The precise definition of the term Sanhedrin has engaged the 
attention of historians in the past century, owing to the appar- 
ent conflict between the Hellenistic and rabbinic sources as to 
its nature and functions. While in the Hellenistic sources, in 
Josephus and the Gospels, it appears as a political and judi- 
cial council headed by the ruler, the tannaitic sources depict 
it chiefly as a legislative body dealing with religious matters, 
and in rare cases acting as a court — for instance, to try a false 
prophet or high priest. 

The first historical mention of the Sanhedrin is in the 
statement of Josephus that in 57 B.c.£. *Gabinius divided the 
country into five synedria (Ant., 14:91) or synodoi (Wars, 1:170). 
Most scholars agree that the reference is to a purely political 
body, as the Romans did not interfere with the religious life 
of conquered people. Their objective was, as Schalit points 
out, the prevention of uprisings. The next report describes 
*Hyrcanus, as ethnarch of Judea, presiding over the Sanhe- 
drin trying Herod, the strategus of the Galilee, for political 
murder (Ant., 14:168-70). Subsequently, when Herod became 
king, he had the Sanhedrin condemn Hyrcanus for plotting 
against him (Ant., 15:173), though according to another ac- 
count, he did so himself without the Sanhedrin (15:176). Jo- 
sephus’ next reference to a Sanhedrin is to one that consisted 
of Roman high officials, convened at the suggestion of Au- 
gustus in Syria, to try the sons of Herod for rebellion against 
their father (16:356 ff.); according to Josephus (Wars, 1:537), this 
Sanhedrin consisted of Herod's “own relatives and the provin- 
cial governors.” When the Sadducean high priest, Ananus, 
“convened the judges of the Sanhedrin” (Jos., Ant., 20:200) 
to condemn James, the brother of Jesus, his opponents, the 
Pharisees, took great pains to have him removed. Their plea 
before the Roman governor that Ananus “had no authority 
to convene the Sanhedrin without his consent” (20:202) was 
obviously a pretext. Ananus’ Sanhedrin was no doubt a Sad- 
ducean one, so that in removing Ananus shortly after this, 
Agrippa 11 pleased the Pharisees. On the other hand, the San- 
hedrin convened by Agrippa 11 to permit the levitical singers 
to wear the priestly linen garments - apparently in accord 
with 11 Chronicles 5:12 — was a Pharisaic one (Arakh. 11a-b). 
Josephus’ objection to this ruling (Ant., 20:216-18) represents 
the priestly-Sadducean view. Josephus received his commis- 
sion as a supreme commander from the Sanhedrin (Life, 62), 
though he usually refers to it as the koinon (ibid., 190, 309) and 
describes it as the assembly of the leading people of Jerusalem 
(ibid., 28, see also Wars, 2:562). 
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The Gospels describe three trials before the Sanhedrin, 
all of them presided over by the high priest, but apparently in 
different locations. Jesus was tried on Passover night, or on the 
preceding night, in the palace of the high priest (Mark 14:53 ff; 
John 18:13). His disciples, Peter and John Zebedee, were ques- 
tioned at “eventide,” “in Jerusalem” (Acts, 4:3-6). In the case of 
Paul, the chief priest “and all their Sanhedrin” were ordered to 
meet in the chief captain’s quarters (Acts, 22:25-30). The tan- 
naitic sources, however, depict the Great Sanhedrin as an as- 
sembly of sages permanently situated in the Chamber of Hewn 
Stone in the Temple, meeting daily, only during the daytime 
between the hours of the two daily sacrifices (approximately 
7:30 A.M.—3:30 P.M.), and never at night, on the Sabbaths or 
festivals, or on their eves. It was the place “where the Law went 
forth to all Israel” (Sanh. 11:2; Tosef., Sanh. 7:1) and was the fi- 
nal authority on halakhah; the penalty of contravening its de- 
cisions on the part of a scholar - *zaken mamre - was death 
(Sanh. ibid.). Settling questions of priestly genealogy was also 
within the province of the Great Sanhedrin (Mid. 5:4; Tosef., 
Sanh. loc. cit.). Actual cases are recorded of questions being 
sent to “the sages in the Chamber of Hewn Stone” (Eduy. 7:4) 
and of Rabban Gamaliel going to the Chamber and receiving 
a reply to a question which he put (Pe’ah 2:6). 

The competence of the Sanhedrin is listed in tannaitic 
literature. “A tribe, a false prophet, or the high priest may not 
be tried save by the court of seventy-one; they may not send 
forth the people to wage a battle of free choice save by the de- 
cision of the court of one and seventy; they may not add to 
the City [of Jerusalem], or the Courts of the Temple save by 
the decision of the court of seventy-one; they may not set up 
sanhedrins for the several tribes save by the decision of the 
court of one and seventy; and they may not proclaim [any city 
to be] an *Ir ha-Niddahat [cf. Deut. 13:13-19] save by the deci- 
sion of one and seventy” (Sanh. 1:5). The Tosefta enumerates 
still other functions: “They may not burn the red heifer save 
according to the instructions of the court of 71; they may not 
declare one a zaken mamre save the court of 71; they may not 
set up a king ora high priest save by the decision of the court 
of 71” (Tos., Sanh. 3:4). Elsewhere the Mishnah rules that the 
rites of the water of ordeals (see *Sotah; Sot. 1:4) and the *eglah 
arufah — i.e., the breaking of the heifer’s neck in order to atone 
for the sin of an anonymous murder (cf. Deut. 21: 1-9) - may 
be performed only under the supervision of the Great Bet Din 
in Jerusalem (Sot. 9:1). 

Unlike Buechler (see bibl., pp. 56ff.) and Zeitlin (see 
bibl., pp. 70-71) who regard the tannaitic list of the functions 
of the Great Bet Din as merely ideal, Tchernowitz (see bibl., 
242ff.) insists upon its practical reality. Thus, Simeon the Has- 
monean was appointed high priest and “Prince of the people 
of God” (see *Asaramel) by the Great Assembly of priests and 
heads of the nation (1 Macc., 14:27ff.; cf. Tosef., Sanh. 3:4). 
Again, “Jonathan, after the war with Demetrius, returned 
and called the elders of the people together; and took coun- 
sel with them to raise the height of the walls of Jerusalem, 
and to raise a great mound between the citadel and the city” 
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(ibid. 12:35-36), things which could only be done, according 
to the Mishnah, with the consent of the Great Court (Sanh. 
1:5; Shevu. 2:2). Yet, in rebuilding the ruins of the city and its 
walls and carrying on defensive wars, Jonathan did not con- 
sult with the Assembly; neither did Simeon take counsel with 
regard to the fortifying of Judea (1 Macc., 13:33). These things 
did not require the consent of the Sanhedrin (Tchernowitz, 
op. cit., 243-7). Furthermore, the reference to “tribes,” as Alon 
says, is to sections of the country; or else, the term “tribes,” 
like “false prophet” may put into legal formulation practices 
current in the biblical period, as Z. Karl suggests. 

Another aspect of the conflict between the sources is 
that, whereas the tannaitic documents represent the Sanhe- 
drin as being composed of Pharisaic scholars, headed by the 
foremost men of the sect — the nasi and av bet din — the Hel- 
lenistic accounts usually make the high priest, or the king, 
the president of the body. Thus Samaias and Pollion (that is, 
probably, Shemaiah and Avtalyon, or Shammai and Hillel) 
and Simeon b. Gamaliel, who are mentioned in Josephus, and 
Gamaliel 1, who is cited in the Book of Acts, are referred to 
in these books merely as prominent members of the Sanhe- 
drin, though in the tannaitic documents they are represented 
as the presidents of that body. In the Book of Acts, moreover, 
the Sanhedrin is depicted as being “one part Sadducees and 
the other Pharisees” (Acts, 23:6). 

The historians’ answers may be classified into three 
groups. Some scholars maintain that there was a single San- 
hedrin, the supreme political, religious and judicial body, but 
they differ among themselves as to the other aspects of the re- 
construction. Schuerer, who dismisses the rabbinic sources, 
regards the high priest as the presiding officer. Hoffmann held 
the highest office to belong to the Pharisaic nasi, though the 
secular rulers often usurped the role. Jelski, following a mid- 
dle course, divides the functions of the presidency between 
the high priest, upon whom he bestows the title nasi, and the 
Pharisaic av bet din. Similarly, G. Alon believes that the San- 
hedrin was composed of Pharisees and Sadducees, each domi- 
nating it by turns. Chwolson thinks that the Great Sanhedrin 
of the rabbinic documents was nothing but a committee on 
religious law appointed by the Sanhedrin (so, too, Dubnow 
and Klausner). Common to all these theories is the erroneous 
assumption that there can be only one Sanhedrin in a city. In 
reality, a Sanhedrin can be the king’s or ruler’s council, a body 
of high officials; a congress of allies or confederates, a mili- 
tary war council, etc. (see Liddell-Scott, Greek-English Lexi- 
con, S.v. ovvéOptov). 

Another group of scholars believes that there were in 
Jerusalem three small Sanhedrins, each of a different com- 
position and task - priestly, Pharisaic, and aristocratic - each 
consisting of 23 members. A joint meeting of the three Sanhe- 
drins, headed by a nasi and av bet din, constituted the Great 
Sanhedrin of 71 (Geiger, Derenbourg, etc.). This imaginary 
reconstruction flounders on the Tosefta (Hag. 2:9 and Sanh. 
7:1) and the Jerusalem Talmud (Sanh. 1:7, 19c), according to 
which, contrary to the Babylonian Talmud (Sanh. 88b), the 
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small Sanhedrin consisted only of three. The third group of 
scholars is agreed that there were two supreme bodies in Jeru- 
salem, a political and a religious, but disagree on almost every- 
thing else. Buechler thinks that the religious body was prop- 
erly called Bet Din ha-Gadol she-be-Lishkat ha-Gazit (“Great 
Bet Din in the Chamber of Hewn Stone”), and the application 
to it of the term Sanhedrin was a misnomer. Zeitlin points 
out that there is no evidence that the political Sanhedrin was 
called “Great,” but his view that the division between the po- 
litical and the religious authorities dates back to Simeon the 
Hasmonean is questionable. More likely the separation was 
the result of the fact that the political views of the religious 
Sanhedrin were not sought by Hyrcanus and Aristobulus, the 
sons of Salome, nor by Herod, nor by the high priests who 
were appointed by Romans. 

The opponents of the theory of the double Sanhedrin 
base themselves mainly on three arguments: no proof exists 
that the nasi headed the Sanhedrin in the days of the Temple; 
the priests’ authority to “declare” the law is scripturally pre- 
scribed (Deut. 17:9), so that the high priest must have at least 
formally headed the religious Sanhedrin, as he did among the 
Qumran sect; and in Judaism there is no division between 
the religious and the secular. As against these arguments, it 
has been pointed out: the law concerning the assignment of 
one’s property to the nasi (Ned. 5:5), which dates from Tem- 
ple days, assumes that the nasi headed the Sanhedrin, just as 
he did in the post-destruction era; the Pharisaic exegesis dis- 
pensed with the need of priests in issuing legal decisions, the 
Pharisees basing their ruling on the superfluous words “and 
to judge” (Deut. 17:9; see Sif, Deut. 153); and the Pharisees 
did not voluntarily relinquish their right to judge on politi- 
cal matters. The political rulers simply did not consult them. 
After the destruction of the Temple the religious Sanhedrin 
was reconvened in *Jabneh, and, under the presidency of the 
nasi, it now became also the supreme political instrument for 
all the Jews of the Roman Empire. When Judea was destroyed 
as a result of the failure of Bar Kokhba, the Sanhedrin moved 
to Galilee. At first it met in Usha, then in nearby Shefaram, 
subsequently, in Judah ha-Nasi’s time, in Bet She’arim and 
Sepphoris, and in the end in Tiberias. The Romans appar- 
ently withdrew their recognition of the Sanhedrin when they 
dissolved the patriarchate. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Geiger, Urschrift; Derenbourg, Hist; D. Hoff- 
mann, in: Jahres-Bericht des Rabbiner-Seminars fuer das Orthodoxe 
Judenthum pro 5638 (1878); Schuerer, Gesch, 2 (1907*); I. Jelski, Die 
innere Einrichtung des grossen Synedrions zu Jerusalem (1894); A. 
Buechler, Das Synedrion in Jerusalem (1902); A. Schalit, Ha-Mishtar 
ha-Roma’i be-Erez Yisrael (1937); S. Zeitlin, Who Crucified Jesus? 
(1942); Ch. Tchernowitz, Toledot ha-Halakhah (1935-50), especially 
4 (1950), 215-61; Alon, Toledot, 2 (19617), 38f. and passim; S. Hoenig, 
The Great Sanhedrin (1953); H. Mantel, Studies in the History of the 
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[Hugo Mantel] 


order of Nezikin. The sequence of the tractates within an or- 
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der being as a rule determined by the size of the tractates, it 
should be remembered that the three Bavot originally consti- 
tuted one large tractate of 30 chapters, to which Sanhedrin, 
together with *Makkot which was originally united with it, 
is second in size. *Sanhedrin, in the context of this tractate, 
means “court of justice,” referring to the great bet din, which 
comprised 71 ordained scholars, and the subordinate courts, 
composed of 23 judges, functioning in various towns. The 
general term bet din usually referred to minor courts of three 
members. In general, the tractate deals with the composition 
and power of the courts of different kinds and degrees, with 
legal procedure and criminal law. 

Chapter 1 defines the various courts and their compe- 
tence: i.e., the “courts of three” with monetary matters; that of 
23 with criminal cases which may involve the death penalty; 
and that of 71 with exceptional cases, like trying a high priest 
or a whole city accused of idolatry. Chapter 2 deals with the 
privileges of the high priest and the king in general. Chapter 3 
describes the setting up of ad hoc “courts of three,’ rules con- 
cerning the qualification of judges and witnesses, and ques- 
tions of judicial procedure. Chapter 4 discusses the differences 
between criminal and civil procedure, and Chapter 5 gives de- 
tails on the way witnesses were examined. Chapter 6 gives in- 
formation as to how the death penalty by stoning was carried 
out, and Chapter 7 enumerates the four modes of execution: 
stoning, burning, decapitation, and strangulation, but ston- 
ing having been discussed in the previous chapter, it proceeds 
with the details of the three other modes of execution. The 
subject of stoning is then taken up again, giving the crimes to 
which this mode of execution applies. Chapter 8 deals with 
the “stubborn and rebellious son” (Deut. 21:18-21). Chapter 
9 discusses the crimes to which the penalties of burning and 
decapitation are applicable, and goes in detail into the vari- 
ous aspects of the crime of murder, especially the question of 
intent (premeditation). Some extraordinary modes of punish- 
ment are also discussed here. Chapter 10 opens with the well- 
known statement that “all Israel have a portion in the world 
to come,” implying that even criminals put to death by order 
of the court will be resurrected at the end of days, but then it 
goes on to list certain categories of sinners (specific kinds of 
heretics and idolaters) to whom the comfort of resurrection 
is denied. Chapter 11 deals with the crimes to which the pen- 
alty of strangulation applies, discussing the case of the *zaken 
mamre (“rebellious teacher”) and the false prophet, in particu- 
lar. In the Babylonian Talmud this last chapter is placed tenth, 
while the mishnaic tenth becomes the concluding chapter. The 
rabbis go to great lengths (gob-92a) to prove that the belief in 
the resurrection of the dead was rooted in the Torah. There 
is Gemara to both Babylonian and Jerusalem Talmuds. In the 
Tosefta, this tractate is divided into 14 chapters. 

Incorporated in the Mishnah Sanhedrin are ancient hala- 
khot and even mishnayot from the time of the Second Temple. 
“The king can neither judge nor be judged” (2:4) is an early 
enactment dating from the time of Alexander *Yannai, and 
earlier still is the statement, “when [the king] sits in judg- 
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ment [the Torah scroll] shall be with him” (ibid). Mishnah 4:2, 
which deals with those who married into the priesthood, also 
belongs to the time when Jerusalem was at the height of its 
glory, and the whole order of the four capital cases certainly - 
by its very nature - dates from Temple times. Chapter 9:6 is 
connected apparently with the *Hasmonean era, and this is 
most certainly the case with regard to the Mishnah “Kannaim 
[zealots] fall upon one who has intercourse with an Aramean 
woman” (9:6). The well-known Mishnah at the beginning of 
chapter 10 is anti-Sadducean, and this testifies to its early ori- 
gin. Naturally the views of tannaim ofa very much later period 
were incorporated in the final arrangement of the Mishnah. 
Recognizable and particularly conspicuous in Sanhedrin are 
additions from the halakhic Midrashim, most of which are 
from the school of Akiva. Some of them belong to the school 
of R. Ishmael and were apparently added by R. Simeon b. 
Yohai, since many anonymous mishnayot are in accordance 
with their view. The English translation of the tractate in the 
Soncino Talmud (1935) is by J. Shachter and H. Freedman. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Epstein, Tannaim, 417-21; H. Albeck, Shi- 
shah Sidrei Mishnah, 4 (1959), 163-8. 
[Arnost Zvi Ehrman] 


SANHEDRIN, FRENCH, Jewish assembly of 71 members 
convened in Paris during February-March 1807, at the request 
of Napoleon *Bonaparte. The object of this assembly was to 
convert the “secular” answers given by the Assembly of Jew- 
ish *Notables to the questions put to them by the government 
into doctrinal decisions, which would be binding on the Jews 
religiously, by drafting them as precepts based on the Bible 
and halakhah. Previously, on Oct. 6, 1806, the Assembly of 
Jewish Notables sent a manifesto to the Jewish communities 
in Europe, inviting them - in vague terms - to participate in 
the activities for “revival” and “freedom” which Napoleon was 
preparing through the Sanhedrin for the benefit of the Jewish 
people. The response of European Jewry to this manifesto was 
exceedingly poor. The Sanhedrin was constituted of two-thirds 
rabbis and one-third laymen (some of the rabbis and all the lay- 
men had been members of the Assembly of Jewish Notables), 
all from the French Empire and the “Kingdom of Italy.’ David 
*Sinzheim of Strasbourg, one of the eminent halakhic authori- 
ties of the day, was appointed president. The nine regulations 
issued by the Sanhedrin were confirmed in eight solemn and 
magnificent sessions. The doctrinal preamble to the regulations 
states that the Jewish religion comprises both religious precepts 
which are eternal, and political precepts which had no further 
validity from the time Jewry ceased to be a nation. 

The regulations stated that: 

(1) polygamy is prohibited among Jews; (2-3) the Jew- 
ish bill of divorce or religious marriage has no validity un- 
less it has been preceded by a civil act, and mixed marriages 
are binding upon Jews civilly (but not religiously); (4-5-6) 
the Jews of every country must treat its citizens as their own 
brothers according to the universalist rules of moral conduct, 
and Jews who have become citizens of a state must regard 
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that country as their fatherland; (7-8-9) Jews must engage 
in useful professions, and the taking of interest from both 
Jews and gentiles shall be subject to the laws of the country. 
At first sight, it would appear that the drafters of the regula- 
tions subordinated Jewish law to that of the state, but in real- 
ity they did not undermine halakhic principles. It was only in 
subsequent generations that the declaration of the “separation 
of the political from the religious in Judaism” became a mat- 
ter of principle among certain Jewish circles who became as- 
similated in the modern state. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Tama, Collection des procés-verbaux et 
décisions du Grand-Sanhédrin (Paris, 1807); idem, Transactions of 
the Parisian Sanhédrim (London, 1807); A.-E. Halphen (ed.), Re- 
cueil des lois, décrets et ordonnances concernant les Israélites (1851), 
20-34; R. Anchel, Napoléon et les Juifs (1928); F. Pietri, Napoléon et 
les Israélites (1965), 84-115; B. Mevorah (ed.), Napoleon u-Tekufato 


(1968), 77-132. 
[Baruch Mevorah] 


SANIELEVICI, HENRIC (1875-1951), Romanian literary 
critic and biologist. Born in Botosani, Moldavia, Sanielevici 
pursued two entirely separate careers, one scientific and the 
other literary. His polemical gifts revealed themselves in the 
articles which he contributed - some under the pseudonym 
Hassan - to leading Romanian periodicals and newspapers. 
He held that literary works contained two types of phenom- 
ena: the sociological and the psychological. The former was to 
be clarified and coordinated on the basis of materialistic prin- 
ciples of history, the latter on what Sanielevici himself termed 
“differential psychology” and “the psycho-physiology of race.” 
Sanielevici particularly opposed ultra-nationalistic tendencies 
in Romanian literary circles and from 1903 published critical 
essays and studies written in a vigorous and uncompromising 
spirit. The most important were collected in Incercdri critice 
(1903), Cercetdri critice si filosofice (1916), Studii critice (1920), 
and Alte cercetari critice si filosofice (1925). 

Sanielevici’s work as a biologist eventually led him to the 
issue of race. In La vie des mammiféres et des hommes fossiles 
déchiffrée a laide de lanatomie (1926), he examined and com- 
pared the organs of mastication and digestion in man and 
other mammals in order to explain the development of man 
and the ethnic diversity of mankind. Within a decade he had 
entered the fight against Nazi racial theories with his two- 
volume work In slujba Satanei (“In the Service of the Devil’, 
1930-35). Here he rejected the usual criteria of language and 
nation, and determined race solely according to anthropologi- 
cal type. He also endeavored to establish psychological con- 
stants that would explain national characteristics, thus setting 
forth a new theory of race and racial psychology. Though orig- 
inally an advocate of Jewish assimilation, Sanielevici greatly 
modified his views after World War 1. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: PP. Negulescu, in: Analele Academiei Ro- 
mane, 2™4, ser., 38 (1915-16); E. Lovinescu, Critice, 8 (1923), 117; G. 
Calinescu, Istoria literaturii Romane... (c. 1941), 569-70; idem, Ulysse 


(1967), 261-5. 
[Dora Litani-Littman] 
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SAN JOSE, city in California, 40 miles S. of San Francisco, 
with a Jewish population of 40,000 in 2005. San Jose was the 
first capital of California (1849-51). Ten men organized the 
Jewish community of San Jose in 1861 as the Bickur Cho- 
lim Society. By 1869 the membership, made up primarily of 
merchants, was 35 from San Jose and the vicinity. The Jewish 
population in 1880 was 265. Until 1953 Congregation Bickur 
Cholim, now Temple Emanu-El (after a fire in 1848), was the 
only synagogue. Although its ritual was Reform, separate ser- 
vices were conducted on the High Holidays to accommodate 
the Orthodox members. 

Congregation Sinai, today conservative, was organized 
in 1953, while Conservative Congregation Beth David, Sara- 
toga, began in 1962. 

In the early 21°t century there were over two dozen 
Jewish organizations in Santa Clara Valley, 16 being syna- 
gogues with their own religious schools. There were an ad- 
ditional four synagogues in Monterey County. Nearby there 
is also Beth Torah in Fremont (Alameda County) and vari- 
ous synagogues along the Peninsula, from Palo Alto to Bur- 
lingame, which have a working relationship with the San 
Francisco Jewish Federation, as does the Hillel at Stanford 
University. Hillel of Silicon Valley serves San Jose State and 
Santa Clara Universities plus Evergreen, Mission, San Jose 
City, De Anza, Foothill, and West Valley Community Col- 
leges. 

In 2005 the Jewish Federation of Silicon Valley (the name 
changed from Jewish Federation of Greater San Jose in Sep- 
tember, 2004) celebrated its 75" anniversary and later moved 
into the new Gloria and Ken Levy Family Campus on Au- 
gust 1, 2005. This facility houses the Yavneh Day School, Jew- 
ish Family Service, the Addison Penzak jcc and the San Jose 
Federation. Some additional key autonomous organizations 
include the crc, Jewish Education Council, Jewish Commu- 
nity News, Jewish Community Preschool, the Jewish Commu- 
nity Chaplain Program, and three cemeteries. Also within the 
immediate vicinity are Jewish educational institutions from 
preschool through high school. 

The presence of national defense contractors and sci- 
entific and engineering firms brought many highly educated 
Jews to the area beginning in 1950. This process has intensi- 
fied during the high tech boom, which has influenced Jewish 
existence in Santa Clara Valley in all aspects of life, and many 
individuals established their own prosperous firms. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Temple Emanu-El Centennial Anniversary 
1861-1961 (1961); Statistics of the Jews of the United States (1880); Jew- 
ish Federation of Silicon Valley: A Community Celebration of the Fed- 
eration’s 75" Anniversary (2005) 


[Robert E. Levinson / Stephen D. Kinsey (24 ed.)] 


SAN MARINO, tiny independent republic near *Rimini sur- 
rounded by Italian territory. Jewish loan-banks appeared there 
as early as 1369, one of them being managed by a woman. In 
1442 some of the bankers were accused of conspiracy against 
the state, and the duke of Urbino intervened with the “regents” 
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SANOK 


of the republic to prevent the Jews being further molested. The 
activities of Jewish moneylenders continued until the 17» cen- 
tury. Although in modern times any Jewish connection with 
San Marino was sporadic, the tiny republic obediently enacted 
racial laws in 1938, in imitation of Italy, against the dozen Jew- 
ish families who had drifted there in recent years; they were 
repealed on the fall of Mussolini in the summer of 1943. The 
consul general of Israel in Rome serves in the same capacity 
also in San Marino. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Milano, Bibliotheca, index; Bernardi, in: REJ, 
48 (1904), 241-64; 49 (1904), 80-97; 50 (1905), 129-35; Lonardo, in: 
Atti e memorie della Regia deputazione di storia patria per le Marche, 


2 (1905), 93-115. [Ariel Toaff] 
rie 0a 


SAN NICANDRO, small town near Bari, S. Italy. San Nican- 
dro became noteworthy when 23 peasant families there ad- 
opted Judaism. About 1930 a winegrower, Danato Manduzio, 
inspired by a dream, began to preach the truth of the Mosaic 
law and the necessity of conversion to it. A self-educated man 
and a tenacious apostle of his new mystical beliefs, he and 
his followers finally adopted Judaism, despite the threats of 
the local clergy, the hostility of the Fascist authorities, and 
the dissuasion of the rabbinate in Rome, which feared that 
they, too, might suffer from the new anti-Jewish policy of the 
government. It is probable, however, that contact with mem- 
bers of the Jewish Brigade in the region (in Garagano and Fog- 
gia) in the 1940s and Zionist ideas reinforced the movement. 
The conversion of Manduzio and his followers was formally 
recognized in 1944. In 1948 Manduzio died. The following 
year the group moved to Israel where they joined the moshav 
*Almah in Upper Galilee. Not all of them, however, remained 
there and the group split up. In 1992 few of the remaining 
inhabitants were still adhering to Judaism and, according 
to a visitor to the area, it was mainly the women who con- 
tinued to celebrate certain Jewish holidays in a private house 
that served as a synagogue (tempio). They tended to interpret 
biblical commandments rather literally, in a way that may be 
termed as “karaitization” But although they still observed 
some kashrut laws, they had little contact with rabbinical au- 
thorities, did not circumcise their sons, and the men declared 
they could not refrain from working on the Sabbath. In the 
early 2000s the group was not recognized as Jewish by rab- 
binical authorities. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Cassin, History of a Religious Phenom- 
enon (1959); P.E. Lapide, The Prophet of San Nicandro (1953); J. Ben- 
David, in: JJso, 2 (1960), 244-58. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Civi- 
dalli, “Ritorno a San Nicandro, in: RMI, 39 (1973), 226-36; E. Trevisan 
Semi, “A Conversion Movement in Italy: Jewish Universalism and 
Gender in San Nicandro,’ in: T. Parfitt (ed.), Judaising Movements. 
Studies in the Margins of Judaism (2002), 65-85. 


[Giorgio Romano / Nadia Zeldes (2"¢ ed.)] 
SANOK (called Sonik by the Jews), town in Rzeszow prov- 


ince, S.E. Poland. From 1772 to 1918 the town was under Aus- 
trian rule (central *Galicia). The remains of an ancient Jew- 
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SAN REMO CONFERENCE 


ish cemetery in the vicinity testify to the existence of a Jewish 
settlement in the town in the second half of the 14" century, 
after Sanok had been annexed to Poland by King *Casimir 
11. The names of some Jewish members appear in a list of the 
craftsmen’s guild of the town in 1514. However, a Jewish com- 
munity was organized only at the end of the 16" century and 
was subordinate to that of Lesko. In 1570, 17 of the 200 fami- 
lies residing in the town were Jewish. They earned their living 
as traders in wine and grain, and as furriers, tailors, and tan- 
ners. At the beginning of the 18» century, the Jewish settle- 
ment at Sanok grew, receiving privileges from King Augustus 
11 (1720) and King Augustus 111 (1754). A synagogue was built 
in the 1720s. There were 467 poll-tax paying Jews in Sanok 
and its environs in 1765. During the 19" century local trade 
in lumber, timber, and cloth manufacture was concentrated 
in Jewish hands. At the end of the 19* century, the Jews of Sa- 
nok initiated the development of oil production in the area. 
From 1868 the representatives of the local Jewish community 
played an important part in municipal institutions. Under 
Austrian rule the Jewish population grew quickly: in 1800 it 
numbered about 1,850 (40% of the total population); in 1880, 
it numbered 2,129 (42%); and in 1910, 4,073 (38%). Hasidism 
became strong in the community toward the end of the 18 
century and, up to the end of the 19", concentrated around 
the kloyzn of the Hasidim of *Belz, Bobob, Nowy Sacz, and 
*Sadgora. At the beginning of the 20" century, Zionist orga- 
nizations sprang up. The teacher Zevi Abt founded in 1909 a 
Hebrew school called Safah Berurah which had 77 pupils in 
1911. From 1910 to 1914, the weekly Folksfraynd was published. 
In 1921, 4,067 Jews formed 42% of the total population of the 
town. Between the two world wars the Jews of Sanok occupied 
key positions in the town economy. From 1919 to 1921, Meir 
*Shapira served as rabbi of Sanok. Among those born in the 
town was Benzion *Katz. 

[Arthur Cygielman] 
Holocaust Period 
The number of Jews in Sanok in 1939 was over 5,000. The Ger- 
mans entered the city on Sept. 8, 1939, and in the first days of 
the occupation the synagogues were burned. A few hundred 
Jews were deported to the other side of the San River, which 
was under Soviet rule. In 1941 the Jews were concentrated ina 
ghetto, which contained about 8,000 people — including Jews 
from nearby townlets. There they were subjected to forced 
labor, including work in the stone quarries of Trepcza. On 
Sept. 10, 1942, most of the Jews of Sanok were deported to a 
concentration camp at Zaslaw. Only a few succeeded in es- 
caping. After the Germans concentrated Jews from the entire 
Sanok area in the Zaslaw camp, 4,000 people were sent to the 
*Belzec death camp. The sick and aged were shot in the nearby 
forests. In October 1942 two more transports were sent to Bel- 
zec. On Sept. 14, 1942, the Germans announced that those who 
had escaped would be allowed to return to the ghetto and live 
there. About 300 Jews returned to the ghetto; they were later 
executed or transported to concentration camps. A few hun- 
dred Sanok Jews survived the Holocaust, most of them having 
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been in the Soviet Union during the war. Some Jews rescued 
from the Nazis were killed by antisemitic Polish bands. 
[Aharon Weiss] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Shravit (ed.), Sanok, Sefer Zikkaron 
(1969); Wroclaw, Zaklad Narodowy imienia Ossolinskich, 2501/11 
9730/11 (= CAHJP, HM 6664, HM 71059); Halpern, Pinkas, index; 
R. Mahler, Yidn in Amolikn Poyln in Likht fun Tsifern (1958), index; 
idem, Ha-Haskalah ve-ha-Hasidut (1961), 433-5; B. Wasiutynski, 
Ludnosé zydowska w Polsce w wiekach x1x i XxX (1930), 96, 107, 118, 
147; I. Schiper, Dzieje handlu zydowskiego na ziemiach polskich (1937), 
index; N.M. Gelber, Ha-Tenuah ha-Ziyyonit be-Galizyah 1875-1918 
(1958), 201; S. Nobel, in: yrvo Bleter, 45 (1965/66); A. Fastnacht, Zarys 
dziejow Sanoka (1958). 


SAN REMO CONFERENCE, a conference of the Allies in 
World War 1 (Great Britain, France, and Italy), held in San 
Remo, Italy, in April 1920, which confirmed the pledge con- 
tained in the *Balfour Declaration concerning the establish- 
ment of a Jewish national home in Palestine. The conference 
was a continuation of a previous meeting between the Allies 
held in London in February 1920, where it was decided, among 
other things, to put Palestine under British Mandatory rule. 
The British delegation to San Remo was headed by Prime Min- 
ister David Lloyd George and Lord Curzon, who had replaced 
Lord *Balfour as foreign minister in 1919. At both meetings 
the French expressed many reservations about the inclusion 
of the Balfour Declaration in the peace treaty, and it was only 
after the exertion of British pressure that they were gradually 
persuaded to agree to it. The San Remo Conference was at- 
tended by Chaim *Weizmann, Nahum *Sokolow, and Herbert 
*Samuel, who presented a memorandum to the British delega- 
tion on the final settlement in the Eastern Mediterranean re- 
gion. Lord Balfour was called in for consultations. The article 
concerning Palestine was debated on April 24, and the next 
day it was finally resolved to incorporate the Balfour Declara- 
tion in Britain’s mandate in Palestine. Thus Britain was made 
responsible “for putting into effect the declaration made on 
the 8th [sic.] November 1917 by the British Government and 
adopted by the other Allied Powers, in favor of the establish- 
ment in Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people; it 
being clearly understood that nothing should be done which 
may prejudice the civil and religious rights of existing non- 
Jewish communities in Palestine, or the rights and political 
status enjoyed by Jews in any other country.” The resolution 
was celebrated by mass demonstrations throughout the Jew- 
ish world. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Stein, The Balfour Declaration (1961), 
652-63; C. Weizmann, Trial and Error (1949), 321-5; D. Lloyd George, 
The Truth About the Peace Conference, 2 (1938), 1167-75, 1182-90; J. 


Nevakivi, Britain, France and the Arab Middle East (1969), 240-54 


and index. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


SANTA COLOMA DE QUERALT, town in Tarragona prov- 


ince, N.E. Spain. Santa Coloma de Queralt’s Jewish commu- 
nity was a typical small community in Catalonia. There were 
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many such small communities which were hardly mentioned 
in the central archive of the Kingdom of Aragon, the Arxiu 
de la Corona d’Arag6. The information we have on the Jews 
of Santa Coloma comes from the most extensive notarial pro- 
tocols kept today in the Archivi Histérico Provincial de Tar- 
ragona. In the 13'* century 30 Jewish families were allowed to 
dwell in Santa Coloma, which was under the jurisdiction of 
the House of Queralt. Santa Coloma de Queralt was a village of 
150 houses in the 14" century. The Jews engaged in agriculture, 
commerce, and crafts, and at the beginning of their settlement 
they already owned slaves. The richest Jews, constituting less 
than 10% of the local Jews, were moneylenders whose activi- 
ties and transactions are fully recorded. The sources offer in- 
teresting details about Jewish life and important information 
about some of the leading members of the community. The 
notarial acts contain valuable information on the internal life 
of the Jews, on marriage contracts, education, social welfare, 
and communal organization. There were two synagogues, one 
in Carrer Major, called Scola de Judeus, and the other was the 
Beth Midrash in Carrer dels Jueus. The Jewish quarter was 
situated in the area today known as Carrer de los Quarteres. 
In the Baixada de la Presé, the Jews had their espital, which 
served visitors and poor Jews. In 1328 the Jewish population 
numbered seven families, while by 1347 there were already 30 
Jewish families. At some point in the 14 century the Jewish 
population reached a maximum of 100 families. 

In the 1370s and 1380s a Jewish female physician, *Floreta 
Ca Noga, was known among the inhabitants of the town. She 
treated the queen in 1381 and was greatly esteemed by the royal 
court. In Santa Coloma lived the Jewish poet Astruc Bonafeu. 
Culturally, the community must have been quite developed. 
Contracts with private teachers and the impressive library of 
Solomon Samuel Azcarell are good illustrations. The perse- 
cutions of 1391 affected the town, and there were subsequent 
problems connected with conversions, such as the case of an 
apostate who appeared before a government official in 1391 
and accused his wife of refusing to convert and live with him 
as a Christian. In the records of the local notary additional 
cases are noted where Jewish women demanded conversion 
while the husbands remained faithful to Judaism. Accord- 
ing to the records of the notary, the couples were separated 
by agreement. In spite of all this, the community continued 
to exist until after the *Tortosa Disputation, and it may have 
continued until the days of the expulsion. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Segura y Valls, Historia de la villa de Santa 
Coloma de Queralt (1879), 59 ff., 82f.; Baer, Urkunden, 1 (1929), index; 
A. Cardoner Planas, in: Sefarad, 9 (1949), 443; E Cantera, Sinagogas 
espariolas (1955), 282ff.; A.J. Soberanas i Lle6, in: Boletin Arqueoldgico 
de Tarragona, 67-68 (1967-68), 191-204. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. 
Assis, in: Proceedings of the 8** World Congress of Jewish Studies (1982), 
2:33-38 (Hebrew section); idem, in: Y. Kaplan (ed.), Jews and Conver- 
sos; Studies in Society and the Inquisitiion, (1985), 21-38; idem, The Jews 
of Santa Coloma de Queralt: An Economic and Demographic Study of 
a community at the End of the Thirteenth Century, (1988); G. Secall i 
Giiell, La comunitat hebrea de Santa Coloma de Queralt (1986). 


{Haim Beinart /Yom Tov Assis (274 ed.)] 
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SANTA CRUZ, coastal city in Northern California. The 
county had a population of 240,880 in 2001, including an es- 
timated 6,000 Jews. Louis Schwartz, believed to be the first 
Jewish settler in Santa Cruz, in 1855 opened a general store 
with the Brownstone brothers. The Jewish community grew 
slowly; it initially was comprised of single men, but eventu- 
ally women came and then families. The first observance of 
the Jewish New Year, under lay leadership, was in 1869, with 
meetings in community halls or in churches. 

In 1877 Home of Peace Cemetery was consecrated on land 
that was donated to the Jewish community. Like many Jewish 
communities, Santa Cruz Jewish community's first piece of 
property was a cemetery. A mutual aid society followed, when 
in 1887 a small group of Jewish families founded a Hebrew 
Benevolent Society in Santa Cruz. The first known synagogue 
building was acquired in the early 1930s. In 1954, the still small 
Jewish community built a modest synagogue on Bay Street, 
which was named Temple Beth El, incorporated as the Jewish 
Community Center of Santa Cruz, California, Inc. Rabbi Rich- 
ard Litvak became the first full-time rabbi of Temple Beth Elin 
1977. The Temple moved to new facilities in Aptos in 1990. 

In the last third of the 20" century and beyond, the Jew- 
ish community of Santa Cruz was directly linked to the Uni- 
versity of California Santa Cruz with its many Jewish students 
and faculty. uc Santa Cruz boasts the largest percentage of 
Jewish students at any Northern California campus (approxi- 
mately 20% of 15,000 students are Jews: 2,600 undergrads and 
250 graduate students). uc Santa Cruz has a Jewish Studies 
program and a Jewish Studies Research Unit. Among its fac- 
ulty is Murray Baumgarten, the editor of Judaism. 

Active in Santa Cruz are three Jewish congregations and 
a Havurah. Temple Beth El is the oldest and remains a Reform 
Congregation. Chabad by the Sea is the Orthodox congrega- 
tion. Congregation Kol Tefilah is Conservative and Hadesh 
Yamenu is the Havurah grouping. 

The Hillel serves some 4,000 Jewish college students in 
the region, including uc Santa Cruz, Cabrillo College, and 
csu Monterey Bay. 

Social Justice is a local Jewish focus, much in keeping 
with the ethos of the university and the community. “Out in 
Our Faith” is a gay and lesbian, bi-sexual, and transvestite 
group. There is a local chapter of the Tikkun Community, 
COEJL: Coalition on the Environment and Jewish Life, Eco- 
Jew, and Mazon chapter. 

The Jewish community of Santa Cruz sponsors an an- 
nual Jewish film festival and has published The Santa Cruz 


Haggadah. 
[Michael Bernbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


SANTA FE, the first and one of the most important provinces 
in *Argentina, opened for the agricultural settlement of im- 
migrants; capital city of the province. 


The Province 
Jewish population above five years of age, according to the 
1960 Census, was 14,152 out of a total of 1,865,537. In 2005 it was 
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SANTANGEL, LUIS DE 


estimated by the Va'ad ha-Kehilot (see *Argentina) at 2,400 
families. Jewish agricultural settlement started in Santa Fe 
province around the towns of Vieja Monigotes and Moisés- 
ville in 1888 and 1889, respectively. Land owned in Santa Fe 
by the Jewish Colonization Association (1cA) included more 
than 147,000 hectares, mainly concentrated in Moisésville and 
the Montefiore colony near Ceres. Today the remaining Jewish 
settlers in Santa Fe deal more in cattle than in agriculture. 

The disintegration of agricultural settlements brought 
about the creation of Jewish communities in many towns and 
villages in the province. A survey conducted in 1943 by 1ca 
found 21,833 Jews in the province, of whom only 2,956 lived 
on the agricultural settlements; 17,422 lived in 11 cities and 
towns; and another 1,455 lived in 112 villages and hamlets. In 
the following years, because of increased migration from ru- 
ral to urban areas, there was a sharp decline in the number 
of areas with Jewish population, as well as in the number of 
Jews in the rural areas generally. In 1964, 12 cities and towns 
had organized Jewish communities affiliated with the Vaad 
ha-Kehillot, the principal ones being *Rosario (in 2005 with 
some 1,600 families), Rafaela, Moisésville, Ceres, Palacios, San 
Cristébal, and the capital city, Santa Fe. 


The City 

The first Jews to reach the city of Santa Fe were immigrants 
who arrived from Eastern Europe and Morocco in 1888-89. 
The first communal organization was the Sociedad Israelita 
Latina del Cementerio, established by Moroccan Jews in 1895. 
The Ashkenazi Sociedad Union Israelita de Socorros was 
founded in 1906. In 1909 there were 547 Jews in the city, most 
of whom were small businessmen and laborers. By 1943 the 
Jewish community had increased to an estimated 4,000, of 
whom 3,600 were Ashkenazim and the rest Sephardim from 
Morocco, Turkey, and Syria. At that time the Ashkenazim 
maintained their own hevra kaddisha which constituted the 
central communal institution, and over whose control a con- 
flict ensued between the Zionist Sociedad Union Israelita 
Sionista and the “progressive” (pro-Communist) Sociedad 
Cultural I.L. Peretz. Both groups, however, were subsidized 
by the hevra kaddisha, conducted separate cultural activities, 
and maintained their own schools. In later years, the hevra 
kaddisha became the Comunidad Israelita, with a member- 
ship of 742 families in 1969 that declined to 600 in 2005. In 
June 2005 the Comunidad Israelita, within the framework of 
the commemoration of its centenary, inaugurated a Jewish 
museum — Museo Judio de Santa Fe “Hinenu.? The commu- 
nity life of the Sephardim continued to center on the common 
cemetery. Despite the fact that the Sephardim had formed 
separate synagogues according to countries of origin, in the 
19508, they established a common congregation, Sociedad He- 
brea Sefaradi de Socorros Mutuos. 

In addition to several welfare and women’s organiza- 
tions, three important financial bodies were established in 
Santa Fe: two credit cooperatives and a commercial coopera- 
tive founded by peddlers. In 1970 the Jewish institutions in 
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Santa Fe comprised two Ashkenazi synagogues — one of them 
Conservative, one Sephardi synagogue, a shohet, a mikveh, the 
Club Israelita Macabi, and three Jewish credit institutions. 
The H.N. Bialik Jewish kindergarten and day school had in 
the 1970s an enrollment of 144 pupils. In the early 21° cen- 
tury there was also a Zionist youth movement, Macabi Zair, 
connected with He-Halutz la-Merhav. The city’s branch of 
*palIA is the umbrella organization for all groups except the 
pro-Communists. 


[Daniel Benito Rubinstein Novick] 


SANTANGEL, LUIS DE (d. 1498), comptroller-general (Es- 
cribano de Racion) to Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain. Born in 
Valencia, he was a descendant of a noble Converso family, the 
Chinillos of Calatayud. One of its members, Azarias Chinillo, 
became converted to Christianity at the time of the disputation 
of *Tortosa and adopted the name Luis de Santangel. This San- 
tangel, the protégé of the Catholic monarchs, was the grandson 
of the first Luis de Santangel, after whom he was named. He 
began his career as a courtier, and served as a tax collector of 
the Royal Treasury, until in 1481 he was appointed comptrol- 
ler-general, a position which he held until his death. He was 
succeeded by his brother Ja1ME and his son FERNANDO. In 
1486 he became acquainted with Christopher *Columbus and 
was greatly impressed by his projects. Santangel’s influence 
with the Catholic monarchs was decisive in gaining their ac- 
ceptance of Columbus’ proposals. He lent 1,140,000 maravedis 
to finance the historic voyage which resulted in the discovery 
of the American continent. In recognition of this assistance, 
Columbus wrote his first letter on his impressions of the voy- 
age to Santangel. Written on Feb. 18, 1493, it contains interest- 
ing descriptions of his findings. Santangel also used his influ- 
ence at court to help Conversos caught in the meshes of the 
Inquisition. He assisted the Jews expelled from Spain in 1492 
by contributing toward the hire of vessels to enable them to 
leave the country. He should not be confused with another 
Luis de Santangel, a member of the same family, who was ac- 
cused of complicity in the assassination of the inquisitor Pedro 
de Arbués, and was burned at the stake. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, 2 (1966), index; M. Serrano y 
Sanz, Origenes de la dominacion espafiola en América (1918), 97 ff; 
M. Ballesteros-Gaibrois, Valencia y los reyes catélicos (1943), index; 
E Cabezudo Astrain, in: Sefarad, 23 (1963), 265 ff.; Suarez Fernandez, 
Documentos, 434-5. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Manzano Manzano, 
Cristobal colon: siete afios decisivos de su vida, 1485-1492 (19897), 
363-81; 443-52; J. Ventura Subirats, in: x11 Congrés @histo'ria de la 
Corona d‘Aragé, vol. 4 (1990), 47-58. 


SANTAREM, city in central Portugal. An important Jewish 
community in the Middle Ages, Santarém was the rabbinical 
seat for the district of Estremadura. On his capture of the city 
in 1140, Affonso Henriques, the first king of Portugal, is said 
to have found a Jewish community and a synagogue there. 
The charter of Santarém and *Beja conferred by Affonso 
Henriques contained legislation against the Jews, stipulat- 
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ing among other things that, in litigation between Jews and 
Christians, only Christian witnesses would be accepted, and 
that Christians would not be accountable for offenses against 
Jews. Various Cortes held in Santarém issued discrimina- 
tory decrees against the Jews, that of 1461 decreeing that Jews 
should not wear silk, and of 1468 ordering all Jews to wear an 
identifying badge and to live within the Jewish quarter. Late in 
1490, or early in 1491, the Jews of Santarém fulsomely greeted 
the Spanish princess, eldest daughter of Queen Isabella, who 
had been betrothed to the Portuguese prince Affonso, and 
regaled her with gifts as she stopped in Santarém on the way 
from Evora. After the forced conversion of 1497, a substantial 
community of New *Christians lived in Santarém, suffering 
grievously from the devastating earthquake of Jan. 26, 1531, 
and its aftermath. Fanatical monks seized on the disaster to 
denounce the New Christians and their friends, calling the 
earthquake a divine punishment for the toleration of the New 
Christians. New Christians were attacked and expelled from 
their homes, and many were compelled to seek refuge in the 
mountains. The distinguished dramatist Gil Vicente took up 
the cudgels on their behalf, and his passionate pleas for sanity 
and moderation restored calm. There were further disorders 
against the New Christians of Santarém in 1630. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Kayserling, Geschichte der Juden in Por- 
tugal (1867), 2, 13, 52, 64, 98, 180; J Mendes dos Remedios, Os judeus 


em Portugal (1895), passim. 
[Martin A. Cohen] 


SANTOB DE CARRION (Shem Tov ben Isaac Ardu- 
tiel; 13t-14" century), Hebrew and Spanish poet. Nothing 
is known of his life, except that he lived in Carrién de los 
Condes. Samuel *Ibn Sasson, who lived in the same town, 
exchanged some poems with him between 1330 and 1340, al- 
though only those sent by Ibn Sasson are preserved. By that 
time, Santob was already “famous in the kingdom of Spain” 
Santob was no longer young when he dedicated to Pedro 1 of 
Castile his Proverbios morales (known also as the Consejos y 
documentos al rey don Pedro), a series of poems on ethical and 
intellectual virtues and defects. The work itself was probably 
written between 1355 and 1360. This exists in five 15tt-century 
manuscripts, one an aljamiado text (i.e., Spanish written in 
Hebrew characters), and another copy of one of them. Modern 
editions include 725 stanzas. The philosophical ideas in this 
first example of gnomic literature in Castilian are not highly 
original - the sources were probably Hebrew and Arabic 
ethical poetry - but the expression is concise and poetic. Its 
main themes are the golden mean in human conduct and the 
relativity of existence in this world. A thread of melancholic 
pessimism runs through the work, but it does not negate the 
didactic and moral elevation of the verses. Américo Castro 
described him as the first one who expressed in the Spanish 
language the bitterness of someone who considers himself 
worthy, even if society does not recognize him as such. He 
presented him as a “refined rationalist,” a “good islamicized 
Hispano-Hebrew.” With a completely different perspective, 
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C. Sanchez Albornoz saw in Santob a model of a perfectly 
Castilianized Jew. 

Some of the passages of the book are among the most 
quoted ones in Spanish literature, such as the comparison of 
the proverbs written by a Jewish author with the rose born 
on the thornbush. Taking as a literary model the wisdom say- 
ings of the Book of Proverbs, he addresses a moral message to 
his contemporaries, including traditional ideas and his own 
perspective. Santob gives a picture of the Jews of the epoch 
as “loyal to the law of the land, supportive of universalistic 
ethical and religious codes, actively engaged in commerce, 
skeptical of the world and perhaps increasingly of their own 
social ambience, and, in coded messages, longing for final de- 
liverance” (Perry). 

The Proverbios enjoyed considerable popularity, both in 
Jewish and Christian circles. Its maxims were quoted by the 
kabbalist Abraham ibn Saba and by the Marquis of Santillana, 
who numbered Santob among the great “trovadores” of his 
country. Proverbios Morales was published several times, and 
a critical edition from a manuscript in the Hebrew charac- 
ters of the 15"* century was published by Ig. Gonzalez Llubera 
(1947); other, more recent editions are that of A. Garcia Calvo 
(1974), S. Shepard (1986) T.A. Perry (1986) and P. Diaz-Mas 
and C. Mota (1998). The work has been the object of many 
commentaries and very different interpretations (Zemke, 1997, 
mentions more than 160 studies). Though other Jewish poets 
in Spain wrote poetry in Spanish, Santob de Carrion is the 
only one whose Spanish verses have survived. Although other 
Spanish works, such as the Danza de la Muerte, have been at- 
tributed to Santob, there is no basis for such attribution. The 
fact that a Jew wrote in Spanish was not seen with sympathy 
in the Jewish communities; Ibn Sasson recommended to San- 
tob to abandon “their language” and to write in Hebrew, “the 
pure language, close to you.” 

Santob’s Hebrew writings include a liturgical poem (the 
viddui gadol “Ribbono shel olam, bi-reoti behurotai”) which 
has been incorporated into the Sephardi ritual for the Day 
of Atonement. His bakkashah, “Yam Kohelet; consists of 
2,000 words, each beginning with the letter mem; it has not 
yet been conveniently published. Four pizmonim have also 
been attributed to him. His rhymed narrative (maqama-like) 
called Milhemet ha-Et ve-ha-Misparayim (“The Struggle be- 
tween the Pen and the Scissors,” 1345), contains a debate on 
the importance of pen and scissors as instruments of writing 
(Divrei Hakhamim (Metz, 1649), 47a). A critical edition of 
this rhymed prose was published by Y. Nini and M. Frucht- 
man (1980). Santob also translated the poetic composition of 
Israel ha-Israeli, a disciple of Asher b. Jehiel, from Arabic into 
Hebrew, under the title Mitzvot Zemanniyyot, and wrote an 
extensive introduction. This work, probably written in Soria, 
is still in manuscript. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Baer, MinHah le-David (1935), 200; Baer, 
Spain, 1 (1966), 358, 447; A. Castro, Espafia en su historia (1948), 
561-81; Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 476; Gonzalez Llubera, in: His- 
panic Review, 8 (1940), 113-24; Schirmann, Sefarad, 2 (1956), 529-40; 
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L. Stein, Untersuchung ueber die Proverbios morales von Santob de 
Carrion (1900). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Garcia Calvo, Glosas de 
sabiduria o Proverbios morales y otras rimas (1974); idem, in: Raices 
hebreas en Extremadura (1996), 419-34; S. Shepard, Shem Tov, His 
World and His Words (1978); idem, Proverbios morales (1986); C. 
Colahan, in: Sefarad, 39:1 (1979), 87-107; 39:2, 265-308; Y. Nini and 
M. Fruchtman, Maaseh ha-Rav (Milhemet ha-Et ve-ha-Misparayim) 
(1980); T.A. Perry, Santob de Carrion, Proverbios morales (1986); 
idem, The Moral Proverbs of Santob de Carrion: Jewish Wisdom in 
Christian Spain (1987); J. Zemke, in: La Corénica, 17:1 (1988), 76-89; 
idem, Critical Approaches to the “Proverbios morales” of Shem Tov de 
Carrion: An Annotated Bibliography (1997); S. Einbinder, in: HUCA, 
65 (1994), 261-76; Schirmann-Fleischer, The History of Hebrew Poetry 
in Christian Spain and Southern France (Hebrew; 1997), 562-69; Sem 
Tob de Carrién, Proverbios morales, P. Diaz-Mas and C. Mota (eds.) 
(1998); M. Raden, in: Hispandfila, 135 (2002), 1-17. 
[Kenneth R. Scholberg and Abraham Meir Habermann / 
Angel Saenz-Badillos (2"4 ed.)] 


SANUS YA‘QUB OR JAMES (known as Abu Nazzara; 
1839-1912), Egyptian playwright; one of the first authors of 
plays in spoken Arabic, and one of the creators of satiric jour- 
nalism in modern *Egypt. He was born in Egypt and studied 
in Leghorn. He then returned to Egypt and earned his liveli- 
hood by giving private lessons. He began to write as a result 
of his interest in politics, a rare phenomenon among Egyp- 
tian Jews of that time. Sani‘ joined the ranks of a small group 
which was to be the nucleus of the Egyptian nationalist move- 
ment, and from 1858 began to write articles and, later, mordant 
plays against the government. For several years he presented 
plays in spoken Arabic, until this was prohibited in 1872. 
Thereafter he concentrated his literary and political efforts on 
publishing newspapers, of which he was printing editor and 
(from 1876) owner. In these, he mocked the khedive Ismail 
and incited his readers against his rule. In 1878 he was com- 
pelled to leave Egypt. He continued his journalistic activities 
in Paris and his periodicals were smuggled into Egypt, each 
time under a different title. After 1882 he directed his attacks 
against the British, who had occupied Egypt, and tried to en- 
list support against them in *France and *Turkey. His failure 
in this project was the cause of his retirement from political 
activity a few years before his death. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Landau, in: JJs, 3 (1952), 30-44; 5 (1954), 
179-80; IL. Gendzier, in: MEJ, 15 (1961), 16-28; idem, Practical Vi- 
sions of Ya‘qub Sanu‘ (1966); J.M. Landau, Jews in Nineteenth-Cen- 
tury Egypt (1969). ADD BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.M. Landau, Studies in 
the Arab Theater and Cinema (1958), 65-67; Sh. Moreh, “Ya‘qab 
Sanu...” in: Sh. Shamir (ed.), The Jews of Egypt: A Mediterranean So- 
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SAO PAULO, the richest and most populated state in the 
United States of Brazil. Area: 248,209.426 km’; population 
(2000): 37,032,403; state capital: Sao Paulo, the largest and 
most important city in Brazil, population (2000): 10,434,252. 
The Jewish population in the state in 2005 was estimated at 
45,000, out of which 42,000 lived in the city of Sao Paulo 
and 3,000 in various towns in the hinterland of the state. Be- 
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sides the capital, small Jewish communities are to be found 
in the following towns: Santos, Campinas, Santo Andre, Sao 
Caetano, and very small communities in Ribeirao Preto, Pi- 
racicaba, Taubaté, Sao Carlos, Sorocaba, and Sao José dos 
Campos. 

The presence of Portuguese New Christians began with 
the colonization of Brazil, then inhabited by many groups of 
indigenous peoples. The city of Sao Paulo was founded in 1554 
by Jesuit Catholic colonists. In the colonial period (1500-1822), 
thousands of New Christian Portuguese came to Brazil. Dur- 
ing this period, there was a percentage of New Christians 
among the inhabitants of the southern “capitanias” (regions 
under Portuguese governors) and some rose to positions of lo- 
cal influence. Until the proclamation of independence in Bra- 
zil, in 1822, Catholicism was the official religion and there was 
no freedom regarding the practice of other religions. 

Two years after Brazil declared its independence from 
Portugal (1822) it adopted its first constitution. Roman Ca- 
tholicism remained the state religion, but the constitution 
proclaimed some tolerance of other religions. When Brazil 
became a republic (1889), the new constitution (1891) abol- 
ished all remnants of religious discrimination and ensured the 
civil rights of all citizens. 

The city of Sao Paulo began its urban development in the 
1860s due to the expansion of coffee plantations and immi- 
gration from Europe. Especially after the abolition of slavery 
(1888), until the 1940s, SAo Paulo City and the State welcomed 
a large influx of immigrants from several countries, a total 
of over 3,000,000 mainly from Italy, Japan, Spain, Portugal, 
Lebanon, and Syria, who came to work in coffee plantations. 
Sao Paulo has since then been an open city that has welcomed 
immigrants and foreigners, integrating them and assuming 
traits of each new culture. Sao Paulo also received Brazilian 
migrants from all over the country. The cultural and ethnic 
diversity is present in the history and identity of the city. 

Contemporary Jewish presence in Sao Paulo started in 
the last quarter of the 19** century, when Jewish immigrants 
arrived from both Eastern and Central Europe, mainly from 
the Alsace-Lorraine region. It was not an organized and sys- 
tematic immigration flow, but one which occurred rather on 
an individual basis. These first immigrants did not create a 
Jewish community. 

It was only during World War 1 that a Jewish commu- 
nity began to be organized in the city of Sao Paulo, initially 
consisting of immigrants from Eastern Europe (most of them 
from Russia, Poland, Lithuania, Romania/Bessarabia, and 
Hungary). Restrictions on immigration to the U.S. and Can- 
ada in the 1920s made Brazil a feasible and interesting desti- 
nation for East European Jewish immigrants. As a new me- 
tropolis, in the 1920s Sao Paulo attracted immigrants, offering 
freedom of religion and community association, economic, 
industrial, and commercial opportunities, as well as proper 
conditions for settlement and social betterment. Sao Paulos 
urbanization and economic expansion rates had a decisive 
impact on the integration and upward social mobility of sig- 
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(JPiw My), a place in the vicinity of the above-mentioned 
Ataroth (Num. 32:35). (3) A city on the southern border of 
Ephraim (Josh. 16:2) which is perhaps identical with Atroth- 
Addar (178 niivy; Josh. 18:13). The Palestinian Targum trans- 
lates Tomer Devorah (“palm tree of Deborah’; Judg. 4:5) as 
Atroth Devorah. A village with that name was located in this 
region in Byzantine times and is also mentioned in the Cru- 
sader period as Atarbereth (Atar Beerot). (4) A city on the 
northern border of Ephraim (Josh. 16:7); its suggested iden- 
tification is ‘Awja al-Fawga or Tell Sheikh al-Dhiyab, north 
of Jericho. (5) Atroth-Beth-Joab (2X7? 7°32 NiVY) in Judah 
(1 Chron. 2:54) is unidentified. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: (1) Aharoni, Land, index; Avi- Yonah, Land, 
152; Press, Erez, 4 (1955), 693-4; Glueck, in: ASoR, 18-19 (1939), 1353 
idem, in: HUCA, 23 (1) (1950-51), 126 ff. (2) Abel, Geog, 2 (1938), 255 ff. 
(3) Alt, in: PyJB, 21 (1925), 25; 22 (1926), 33; 23 (1927), 32; Elliger, in: 
ZDPV, 53 (1930), 279 ff. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


ATHALIAH (Heb. 17°?ny ,7?2Ny; perhaps: “Yahweh-is-lord”; 
cf. Akkadian etellu, “lord”), sole reigning queen of Judah 
(842-836 B.c.E.), daughter of *Ahab and *Jezebel (or perhaps 
a daughter of Omri) of Israel. Athaliah’s marriage to *Jehoram 
(Joram), crown prince of Judah, sealed the alliance between 
Israel and Judah. It also led to the introduction of Baal (prob- 
ably = Melqart) worship in Jerusalem alongside the worship 
of Yahweh, both during the period of her husband’s rule and 
her son *Ahaziah’s one-year reign (11 Kings 8:16-18, 25-27; 
11 Chron. 21:5 ff.; 22:2-4). When Ahaziah was murdered by 
Jehu in the course of the anti-Omride revolt, Athaliah the 
queen-mother seized power, murdering all possible rivals 
in the royal family, just as her husband had done on his ac- 
cession, possibly on her prompting. Only one infant son of 
Ahaziah, *Joash, escaped, saved by his aunt Jehosheba, the 
sister of the dead king and the wife of High Priest *Jehoiada 
(11 Kings 9:27-28; 11:1-3; 11 Chron. 22:8-12). Six years later, 
Jehoiada carefully conspired to have Joash crowned in the 
Temple as the legitimate king, and Athaliah, who had hurried 
to the scene crying “treason,” was led to the “horse entrance” 
(“The Horse Gate?”), where she was killed (11 Kings 11:4-16; 
11 Chron. 23:1-15). The Temple of Baal was destroyed and its 
priest Mattan, apparently a supporter of Athaliah, put to death 
(11 Kings 11:18; 11 Chron. 23:17). 

Athaliah’s violent end was inevitable, as her reign must 
have been odious not only to the priesthood of the Yahweh 
Temple but also to the royal guard, who saw in her a foreign 
usurper and the murderer of the royal Davidic line. However, 
there is some reason to doubt that young Joash was really in 
danger, as he, a minor, would have given legitimacy to Athali- 
ah’s reign; there is also the suggestion that she herself placed 
him in the guardianship of the high priest. 

In the aggadah, Athaliah is grouped with Jezebel, *Vashti, 
and Semiramis as one of the four women who achieved power 
in the world (Esth. R. 1:9). 

[Hanoch Reviv] 
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In the Arts 

Athaliah’s violent career appealed to the taste of the late 17'- 
century theatergoer for grand and austerely moral themes. 
The outstanding treatment of her story was by the French 
dramatist Jean *Racine, whose Athalie (1691) became a clas- 
sic tragedy. The part of the villainous queen was one of Sarah 
*Bernhardt’s great roles. One of the play’s many adaptations 
was Gemul Atalyah (“Athaliah’s Revenge,’ 1770), a Hebrew ver- 
sion by the Dutch author David *Franco-Mendes. 

Incidental music for the first performance of Athalie 
was written by J.B. Moreau and for later productions by EA. 
Boieldieu (1809), Felix *Mendelssohn (1845), and Frank Mar- 
tin (1946). Handel’s oratorio Athalia (1733) was also based on 
Racine’s play. Operas on the Athaliah theme were written by 
J.S. Mayr (1822) and Hugo *Weisgall (1964). Weisgall’s work 
used some Jewish liturgical motifs to create a biblical atmo- 
sphere. 

In Christian art, Athaliah’s murder of the children of the 
House of David was treated as a prefiguration of Herod's “Mas- 
sacre of the Innocents.” There are interesting representations 
of Athaliah’s story in the 14'-century Wenceslas Bible, the 
15'"-century Chaise-Dieu tapestry, Renaissance stained glass 
windows in Cologne and King’s College Chapel, Cambridge, 
and some 15*-century French miniatures. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: BIBLE: Bright, Hist, 222, 233-4, 236; Katzen- 
stein, in: IEJ, 5 (1955), 194 ff.; JA. Montgomery, The Book of Kings (1cc, 
1951), 410-1; J. Gray, 1 and 11 Kings (1964), 510-1; Ginsberg, in: Fourth 
World Congress of Jewish Studies, 1 (1967), 91-93. ARTS: T. Ehrenstein, 
Das Alte Testament im Bilde (1923), 688, 696. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
M. Cogan and H. Tadmor, 11 Kings (AB), 124-34. 


ATHENS, city in Greece. In ancient Jewish history, Ath- 
ens occupied a position of secondary importance, especially 
when compared to Alexandria, Antioch, Rome, even Cyrene, 
and other known cities in Asia Minor. Nevertheless, it must 
be noted that relations between Athens and Palestine can be 
traced as far back as the beginning of the sixth century B.c.E. 
Large quantities of Attic dark-visaged and red-visaged pot- 
sherds have been found in various places in the region which 
was exposed, during the Persian era, to the economic influ- 
ence of Athens. Coins minted during the occupation of Judea 
by Persian governors were inscribed “Yahud,’ and had the im- 
age of an owl imprinted upon them, bearing a definite likeness 
to the Attic drachma. 

After the conquest of Palestine by Alexander the Great, 
there was, apparently, an increase in the activities of the Athe- 
nians in the conquered land, though there is only limited in- 
formation on this phase. The presence of an Athenian in Pal- 
estine is evidenced by a contract entered into by an Athenian 
in the purchase of a female slave in Transjordania, dating to 
the year 259 B.c.z. Among the signatories who witnessed the 
document, appears the name of “Heraklitus son of Phillip the 
Athenian” (Tcherikover, Corpus, 1 (1957), 119-20), who was in 
the service of Apollonius, minister of the treasury under Ptol- 
emy 11. There was an Athenian in command of the troops sent 
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nificant numbers of immigrants. The city’s population grew 
from 240,000 in 1890 to 580,000 in 1920, reaching approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 in 1954. 

By the 1920s, the Jews in Sao Paulo had already organized 
a complete network of institutions, such as schools, welfare 
entities, synagogues, a cemetery, a burial society, credit co- 
operatives, political movements, press, and social and sports 
clubs, which molded a dynamic and well-integrated Jewish- 
Brazilian community supported by organizations such as Jca, 
HIAS, and HICEM. 

The first organizations to be founded were the Kahal 
Israel Synagogue (1912); Sociedade Beneficente das Damas 
Israelitas (Froien Farein, 1915); Sociedade Beneficente Ami- 
gos dos Pobres Ezra (1916); the Zionist movement Ahavat 
Zion (1916); the Knesset Israel Synagogue (1916); Gymna- 
sio Hebraico-Brasileiro Renascenca - the first Jewish-Bra- 
zilian school to teach the official curricula in Sao Paulo 
(1922); the Sociedade Cemitério (1923); the burial association 
Chevra Kadisha (1924); Macabi (1927); Sociedade Cooperativa 
de Crédito Popular do Bom Retiro (1928); Policlinica Lin- 
ath Hatzedek (1929); Bnai Brith (1931); and Gindsio Talmud 
Tora (1932). A small talmud torah, inaugurated in 1916, func- 
tioned as a heder, but was only open for a short period of 
time. 

Sephardi immigration from Lebanon, Syria, and cities in 
Erez Israel took place in the 1920s. The Sephardim organized 
the Comunidade Israelita Sefaradi (1924) and founded three 
synagogues, Comunidade Sefardim de Sao Paulo (1929, later 
known as Sinagoga Israelita Brasileira do Rito Portugués and 
Sinagoga da Rua da Abolicaéo) and two in the working class 
neighborhood of Mooca, in Sao Paulo - Sinagoga Israelita 
Brasileira (1930), linked to Jews originating from Sidon, and 
Sinagoga da Unido Israelita Paulista (1935). 

After 1933, a growing number of immigrants arrived in 
Sao Paulo from Germany (and later on from Italy). In 1936 
they founded the Congregacao Israelita Paulista (c1p), Lar 
das Criangas (Children’s Home), and the scouting movement 
Avanhandava. ci1Pp consisted of 2,000 member families, and 
became the largest Jewish center in town. 

In the hinterland of the State of SAo Paulo, small commu- 
nities were formed in several townships, such as Sao Caetano, 
Santo André, Sao José dos Campos, Mogi das Cruzes, Soro- 
caba, Jundiai, Campinas, Ribeirao Preto, and Franca, particu- 
larly following the railroad trade routes that served the export 
of coffee, the main State and Brazilian export product up to the 
1920s. In Santos, the harbor where immigrants disembarked, 
an important Jewish community also flourished. 

The main neighborhood of the Jewish minority in Sao 
Paulo was the district of Bom Retiro, next to the “Luz” Rail- 
road Station, terminal of the trains coming from Santos, and 
main route of the export coffee cargoes going to the Santos 
port. Jewish immigrants used to call Bom Retiro a “little shtetl” 
and economic activities were basically trade and clothing man- 
ufacturing, initially as clientelchik (peddlers), and later on as 
merchants, small manufacturers, and industrialists. 
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In the 1940s there were Jewish nuclei in several neighbor- 
hoods besides Bom Retiro, such as Bras, Cambuci, Lapa, Mo- 
oca, and Pinheiros, and each one of them supported a school, 
a synagogue, anda community center. 

In 1915 the Sociedade Beneficente das Damas Israelitas 
was founded in Sao Paulo. From then on, women have orga- 
nized and directed diverse organizations, thus creating a tra- 
dition of engagement in Jewish public life. Women were very 
active in social institutions and also created Lar das Criancas 
das Damas Israelitas (1939) and Organizacéo Feminina de 
Assisténcia Social (Ofidas, 1940). Zionist women’s organiza- 
tions were founded, such as w1zo (1926) and Naamat Pio- 
neiras (1948). As a matter of fact, many women assumed the 
direction of community organizations, including Federacao 
Israelita do Estado de Sao Paulo in the 1990s. 

In 1940, according to official numbers, the number of 
Jews in the State of Sao Paulo reached 20,379 and in 1950 the 
number was 26,443. In 1941 the Asylo dos Velhos (Old Age 
Home) was founded, later on called Lar Golda Meir, which 
currently bears the name Residencial Israelita Albert Ein- 
stein — Lar Golda Meir. Between 1936 and 1966, the San- 
atério Ezra - Ezra Hospital for Tuberculosis operated in Sao 
José dos Campos with 120 beds, also assisting non-Jews. In 
1959 the Centro Israelita de Assisténcia ao Menor (Ciam) for 
handicapped children was established. In Sao Paulo, Jewish 
female prostitutes (exploited from the late 19" century by the 
Tzvi Migdal women trafficking network, centered in Bue- 
nos Aires), founded the Sociedade Feminina Religiosa e Be- 
neficente Israelita (1924-1968, in Sado Paulo). There were two 
specific cemeteries where the prostitutes were buried, in Sao 
Paulo and in the town of Cubatao, near Santos. The graves 
of the Sao Paulo cemetery, which was located in the Santana 
neighborhood, are now at the Butanta cemetery, one of the 
three Jewish cemeteries run by Chevra Kadisha. The Cubatao 
cemetery is preserved next to the city’s municipal cemetery. 
This chapter in its history carries a strong taboo among the 
members of the community, although it has been the subject 
of some literary and history works. 

In the 1930s, having settled in a few cities and owing to 
their economic, social, and cultural public activities, the Jews 
became one of the “most visible” groups of immigrants, in 
the words of the historian Jeffrey H. Lesser. Thus, they came 
to be the object of local, national, and international gam- 
bling, “pawns of the powerful,” especially during the Vargas 
regime in Brazil, when a “Jewish question” was raised in the 
country. 

Under the Getulio Vargas regime (1930-1945), the semi- 
fascist Estado-Novo (1937-1945), and during World War 11, 
immigration restrictions (after 1937) and the activities of 
Agao Integralista Brasileira (a fascist party that existed from 
1933 to 1938) generated an environment of nationalism and 
xenophobia. 

Thousands of immigrants from Nazi-dominated Europe 
were barred, but, nevertheless, Jewish immigration continued 
individually by a variety of means, mainly through case by case 
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negotiations, but never organized through charitable national 
or international organizations. 

Despite the dictatorship and the climate of nationalistic 
xenophobia, the Jewish organizations adjusted to the nation- 
alist legislation and learned how to confront the restrictions 
(against all immigrants, not specifically antisemitic), thus al- 
lowing them to continue operating. The schools continued to 
teach Hebrew and Jewish culture, the synagogues maintained 
their religious services, radio programs played Jewish music, 
and innumerable organizations were established during this 
period, resulting in a very fertile period for the organizations 
and the unity of the Jewish community. The German Jews 
became most alarmed, especially after Brazil broke relations 
with Germany and Italy in August 1942, but their organiza- 
tions went on as usual during the war years. 

There are no records of any coercive closure of Jewish 
organizations in Sao Paulo, then the biggest Jewish commu- 
nity in the country, during the Estado-Novo regime and es- 
pecially in the war years. The antisemitism present in govern- 
mental and intellectual circles, among diplomats and the elite, 
did not result in violent actions against the Jews living in Sao 
Paulo in particular or Brazil in general, or against those who 
managed to breach the immigration barriers. In S40 Paulo the 
community took part in campaigns in support of the war ef- 
fort by Brazil, which followed a policy of alignment with the 
United States and the Allies. This included the sending of the 
Forca Expedicionaria Brasileira (FEB), with 30,000 soldiers, 
who fought in Italy in 1944 and 1945. With the restriction on 
imports and the naval blockade, there was important indus- 
trial and technical development in the great urban centers to 
supply goods which had previously been imported. This cre- 
ated new work opportunities for the inhabitants of the cities, 
among them the Jewish immigrants who had technical, com- 
mercial, and industrial abilities. 

In the 1940s, intense debates about Zionism took place in 
Sao Paulo, particularly about the unified campaigns that led 
to the foundation of the Zionist-oriented Federagao Israelita 
do Estado de Sao Paulo. Sectors of German Jews, organized 
within the crp, did not initially join the Federation. Some very 
active Zionist youth movements were founded, such as Ha- 
Shomer ha-Za’ir, Gordonia, Ihud, Dror, Bnei Akiva, Netzach, 
Betar, scouting Avanhandava and, in the 1960s, Chazit Hanoar. 
Although with fewer members and a somewhat weaker ideo- 
logical stand and Zionist pioneer goal, some of these organi- 
zations are still active in the early 21° century. 

Leftist Jews were organized from the 1920s, when they 
ran a small school linked to the Bund. In 1954 the Instituto 
Cultural Israelita Brasileiro (known as “Casa do Povo”) was 
founded. Together with the Teatro de Arte Israelita Brasileiro 
(Taib) and Scholem Aleichem school, these organizations 
represented the left-wing Jews, many of them involved in the 
Communist Party. They gave public voice to Yiddish culture 
and language and managed an active press. 

Until the 1950s, more than 13 synagogues and six schools 
were founded. The schools reflected the Jewish diversity in Sao 
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Paulo, both regarding religion and politics. Renascenga, H.N. 
Bialik, and I.L. Peretz were Hebraist and Zionists; Scholem 
Aleichem was Yiddishist and leftist, and Talmud Tora and Beit 
Chinuch were orthodox. As of the 1950s and 1960s, Yiddish, 
which had so far been the language of the Jewish minority, was 
replaced by Hebrew as the main language taught in schools. 

In the early 21°t century the Jews of Sao Paulo were po- 
litically represented by the Federacao Israelita do Estado de 
Sao Paulo, founded in 1946 to coordinate efforts to assist post- 
war Jewish immigration. After World War 11, a few thousand 
families from the Displaced Persons’ camps in Germany, and, 
in the 1950s, Jews from Egypt, Hungary, and Israel, settled in 
Sao Paulo, the last significant Jewish immigration to it. 

In 1954, the Associacao Brasileira A Hebraica was 
founded. With some 25,000 members, it became one of the 
most important sports and recreational clubs in Sao Paulo, 
and is the largest Jewish organization in Brazil. As of 1964 
Sao Paulo was the seat of the Confederagao Israelita do Brasil 
(Conib), founded in 1948 in Rio de Janeiro as the represen- 
tative umbrella organization of the Jewish communities. The 
most accurate demographic and sociological survey of the 
Jews in Sao Paulo was carried out by the Federacao Israelita 
de Sao Paulo in 1970 and published by the sociologist Hen- 
rique Rattner. In 1971, the Hospital Israelita Albert Einstein 
opened; it is regarded as one of the best private hospitals in 
Latin America. 

In the 1969 census of the Jewish community, 28,498 peo- 
ple were counted in 9,086 families, with an average of 3.2 per- 
sons per family. Since the number of Jewish families is larger 
than that covered in the census and is about 14,000 families, 
the number of Jews in the capital, Sao Paulo, was approxi- 
mately 45,000 in 1969. 

In 1976, the Unido Brasileiro-Israelita do Bem-Estar So- 
cial - Unibes was founded, becoming the largest and most 
important Jewish welfare organization in Sao Paulo. Through 
several health insurance and other programs, it serves hun- 
dreds of persons within the Jewish community and the pop- 
ulation in general. 


In the Early 21°t Century 

Although it makes up less than 0.01 percent of the total pop- 
ulation of the city, the Jewish community has a solid institu- 
tional network, a diverse and dynamic Jewish life, and the 
Jews play an important role in many different fields and ac- 
tivities, including the economy, the culture, the professions, 
the arts, and intellectual and cultural life, thus forming a mi- 
nority whose participation and visibility in the city’s daily life 
very much surpasses its minuscule percentage of population. 
Their integration in public life is demonstrated by the presence 
of Jews in the city and state governments as well as in NGO’s, 
universities and cultural and educational institutions, public 
services, courts of law, etc. In the 2003 municipal elections, 
the Jewish community did not vote together to elect a single 
Jewish city counselor, despite the various Jewish candidates 
belonging to several political parties. 
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In a number of cities of the State of Sao Paulo - Santos, 
Santo André, S40 Caetano and Campinas - there are syna- 
gogues and Jewish activities. But the Jewish life in the small 
towns of Sao Paulo State is declining, without any regular 
Jewish school. 

All in all, there are approximately 100 organizations; 68 
of them affiliated with the Federacao Israelita do Estado de 
Sao Paulo. The Jewish community in Sao Paulo is organized 
around a well-structured institutional and community life, 
with the A Hebraica club, synagogues, and schools as social 
nuclei. Some events, such as the Festival de Cinema Judaico 
and the Festival Carmel of Jewish Folkloric Dance, are impor- 
tant cultural activities taking place in the city. 

In the city there are four Jewish restaurants and many 
shops carrying food and religious products in the neighbor- 
hoods of Higiendpolis and Bom Retiro, the nucleus of the 
community, although the Jewish population lives in many 
parts of the city. Since the 1960s, Sephardi Jews have also come 
to live in the neighborhood of Higiendpolis and founded three 
new Sephardi synagogues. Currently, the Bom Retiro district 
has become a Korean immigrant commercial center that in 
many cases replaced Jewish businesses. 

In spite of sporadic slogans painted on walls, occasional 
declarations or articles in small publications, and antisemitic 
and Nazi sites and some rare anti-Jewish publications, gener- 
ally linked to anti-Israeli political campaigns, there are no an- 
tisemitic activities that distress or alter the routine of the Jew- 
ish community in Sao Paulo. Although there is strong concern 
regarding the security of the institutions of the community, 
especially following the terrorist attacks in Argentina against 
the Israeli Embassy (1992) and AMIA (1994), Jewish life in Sao 
Paulo is entirely free and public. Governmental authorities as 
well as the Federagao Israelita, and organizations such as the 
Bai Brith, have always kept a vigilant attitude. 

In Sao Paulo there is an active Christian-Jewish dialog 
involving important authorities of both the Catholic and Prot- 
estant churches. cip’s Rabbi Henry I. Sobel was an active par- 
ticipant in this dialogue as well as in ecumenical religious and 
political events, where various religious groups also partici- 
pate and which have domestic and international resonance. 
He was also very active in the defense of human rights (even 
under the Brazilian military dictatorship that ruled the coun- 
try from 1964 to 1979), thus becoming the most active and 
renowned Jewish representative both in the city and the na- 
tion as a whole. 

During the 1990s, due to the sluggish economy, some 
strata of the Jewish middle class suffered partial impoverish- 
ment, which made it necessary to enhance the social assistance 
services. Unibes, Lar das Criangas ad c1p, Ciam, Ten Yard, De- 
partment de Voluntaries do Hospital Israelita Albert Einstein, 
Oficina Abrigada de Trabalho (0a7T), Federacao Israelita, plus 
a series of small initiatives, have assisted the Jewish commu- 
nity and concluded a series of agreements with the Sao Paulo 
city and state governments to assist the poor population of the 
city. The Jewish organizations are regarded as a paradigm of 
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management and assistance, and have been awarded several 
renowned prizes in Brazil. 

In 2004, there were in S40 Paulo 20 regular Jewish 
schools, including kindergartens, with approximately 4,000 
students. However, the number of students in the Jewish 
schools has been declining. 

There are 30 synagogues in the city, including liberal cre 
and Comunidade Shalom, which had the first female Brazil- 
ian rabbi. The Beit Chabad movement has grown considerably 
and Bnei Akiva runs a synagogue. 

Sao Paulo is home to significant publishing activity, the 
largest publisher being Editora Perspectiva, founded by Jaco 
Guinsburg, the most important Brazilian translator and pub- 
lisher of Jewish classic texts and Yiddish and Hebrew litera- 
ture. Also of note are the publishers Sefer and Mayanot. More- 
over, there is in the city a Jewish bookstore, Sefer. 

The experience of Jewish immigration to Sao Paulo has 
been described in the pages of authors such as Samuel Rawet, 
J. Guinsburg, Eliezer Levin, Alberto Mograbi, and Meir Ku- 
cinsky (who wrote in Yiddish, and was published in Israel and 
translated into Portuguese). 

Within the University of Sao Paulo there is a graduate 
course on Hebrew Language and Culture as well as a Jew- 
ish Study Center, which offers master’s degree and doctoral 
programs, plus free courses on Jewish and Yiddish cultures. 
Other universities in the city and the state, such as Universi- 
dade Estadual de Campinas, Pontificia Universidade Catolica, 
and Universidade Presbiteriana Mackenzie, also offer courses 
on Hebrew and Jewish culture. 

The Arquivo Histérico Judaico Brasileiro, founded in 
1976, gathers and centralizes documents on Jewish immigra- 
tion to the city and the nation and functions as an important 
center for the preservation and dissemination of Jewish mem- 
ories and history, maintaining the most significant Jewish li- 
brary in the country, including a Yiddish section. 

With no direct link to the Jewish community, the Lasar 
Segall Museum, sponsored by the Instituto do Patriménio 
Hist6rico e Artistico Nacional (Iphan), hosts the collection 
of the artist Lasar *Segall, an exponent of Modernism in the 
arts. 

The Jewish communications media include a series of 
magazines, journals, and bulletins, geared internally to the 
Jewish community. There are also three Tv programs, the old- 
est and most important being Mosaico, considered the oldest 
Brazilian TV program in general (not specifically Jewish). For- 
merly, the Jewish community published a significant number 
of publications, such as Crénica Israelita, Revista Brasil-Israel, 
Resenha Judaica, Encontro, the Shalom magazine plus Yiddish 
publications. The Jewish press is declining and covers at most 
social activities. 

Local organizations include the Organizac¢ao Sionista 
Unificada, the Casa de Cultura de Israel, Centro de Cultura 
Judaica, Associac4o Janusz Korczak do Brasil, three different 
Yiddish language clubs, Fundo Comunitario, Keren Kayemet 
Leisrael, Sherith Hapleita (Holocaust survivors Association), 
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and Camara Brasil-Israel de Comércio e Industria. In 2004 
the Consulate General of Israel was closed in Sao Paulo, al- 
though Israel is a central reference point for the self-identity 
of Jews in Sao Paulo. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Documents and publications of Arquivo 
Histdrico Judaico Brasileiro; A.I. Hirschberg. Desafio e Reposta. A 
Historia da Congregagao Israelita Paulista (1976); E. & EF. Wolf. Guia 
Histérico da Comunidade Judaica de Sado Paulo (1988); J.H. Lesser, 
Welcoming the Undesirables: Brazil and the Jewish Question (1995); 
idem, Pawns of the Powerful: Jewish Immigration to Brazil 1904-1945 
(1989); H. Rattner, Tradi¢ao e Ruptura (A comunidade judaica em Sao 
Paulo) (1977); N. Falbel, Estudos sobre a comunidade judaica no Brasil 
(1984); R. Cytrynowicz, Unibes 85 anos. Uma historia do trabalho as- 
sistencial na comunidade judaica em Sao Paulo (2000); R. Cytryno- 
wicz, Além do Estado e da ideologia: imigracdo judaica, Estado-Novo 
e Segunda Guerra Mundial (2002). 


[Roney Cytrynowicz (2"4 ed.)] 


SAPERSTEIN, ABRAHAM M. (Abe; 1902-1966), U.S. bas- 
ketball entrepreneur; creator, promoter, and coach of the Har- 
lem Globetrotters Basketball Team for 39 years; member of the 
Basketball Hall of Fame. Born in London, Saperstein came to 
Chicago at six with his nine brothers and sisters. He was ac- 
tive in basketball, baseball, track, and wrestling at Lake View 
High School, winning 15 letters. He then played semiprofes- 
sional baseball and basketball, earning $5 a night, and at age 
24 took over the running of an all-black basketball team, the 
Savoy Big Five, named for Chicago's Savoy Ballroom. Saper- 
stein changed the team’s name to the Harlem Globetrotters, to 
indicate both a black team (Harlem), and a traveling or barn- 
storming team (Globetrotters). He placed his five players in 
a battered Model T Ford and took to the road. They played 
their first game on January 7, 1927, in Hinckley, IIl., before a 
crowd of 300 with a paycheck of $75. Saperstein, who stood 
five-foot-three, was the manager, coach, trainer, chauffeur, ball 
boy - and the team’s only substitute. The Globetrotters won 
397 games and lost 32 in their first three seasons, but found it 
difficult locating opponents willing bow to their dominating 
play. Saperstein then conceived the idea of a comic, razzle-daz- 
zle style, and the team soon became a sought-after attraction 
on the basketball barnstorming circuit, showing off a superb 
blend of clowning and basketball wizardry, of vaudeville and 
solid basketball skill. In 1940 the team won the World Bas- 
ketball Championship against the Chicago Bruins, and won 
the International Cup in 1943 and 1944. Over the years, the 
Globetrotters developed into an international entertainment 
attraction, meeting popes and kings and playing in bullrings, 
on stages, and aboard aircraft carriers and in more than 100 
countries on five continents, including drawing 75,000 for a 
game at the Olympic Stadium in Berlin in 1951. The Globe- 
trotters are one of the most famous sports organizations in the 
world, with Saperstein being called the “Barnum of Basketball” 
and his team known as “America’s No. 1 Goodwill Ambassa- 
dors.” Indeed, their flashy brand of play and the patriotic red, 
white, and blue uniforms became the first basketball experi- 
ence for many spectators in Mexico, Belgium, Portugal, Mo- 
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rocco, Singapore, and Colombia. In March 1961, Saperstein 
announced the formation of the American Basketball League. 
Saperstein served as commissioner, though the league only 
lasted a season and a half. He was elected to the Basketball 
Hall of Fame in 1970. 

[Elli Wohlgelernter (2"¢ ed.)] 


SAPERSTEIN, DAVID N. (1947- ), U.S. rabbi. The long- 
time director of the Reform Jewish Movement’s Religious 
Action Center (RAc) in Washington, D.c., Saperstein was an 
influential leader in the so-called “Jewish lobby” in Washing- 
ton for more than three decades. As J.J. Goldberg in his book 
Jewish Power observed: “[led] since 1974 by the savvy, char- 
ismatic Rabbi David Saperstein, the Rac has become one of 
the most powerful Jewish bodies in Washington [second only 
to arpac].” The son of Long Island Reform Rabbi Harold I. 
Saperstein, Saperstein was ordained in 1973 by the Hebrew 
Union College-Jewish Institute of Religion in New York. He 
then served as assistant rabbi at New York City’s Temple Ro- 
deph Sholom until Rabbi Maurice Eisendrath, the president 
of the Union of American Hebrew Congregations (now the 
Union for Reform Judaism), and Albert Vorspan, the direc- 
tor of the Commission on Social Action of Reform Judaism, 
invited him to Washington, D.c., to direct the center. 

As coordinator of the Reform Movement’s social action 
advocacy to Congress and the Executive branch, Saperstein 
became a leading spokesperson in Congressional hearings, the 
media, and Jewish community organizations, for the mostly 
liberal views of Reform Jewry. Under Saperstein’s tutelage, the 
center built a wide-reaching social action education program 
that trains nearly 3,000 Jewish adults, youth, rabbinic and lay 
leaders each year and which provides extensive legislative 
and programmatic materials used by Reform synagogues and 
other Jewish organizations. 

Well-known as a skilled coalition builder, he headed 
several national religious coalitions, including Interfaith Im- 
pact, the Interfaith Coalition on Energy, and the Coalition to 
Preserve Religious Liberty. He served on the boards and ex- 
ecutive committees of numerous national public interest or- 
ganizations, including the NAacP, Common Cause, People 
for the American Way, the Leadership Conference on Civil 
Rights, and the National Religious Partnership for the Envi- 
ronment. Saperstein was also credited with helping to forge 
groundbreaking coalitions with religious right groups, lead- 
ing to successful passage of legislation on issues including re- 
ligious freedom, prison rape, human trafficking, and genocide 
in Sudan. Among the legislation passed through this coalition’s 
efforts was the International Religious Freedom Act of 1998, 
passed unanimously by Congress. This led, in 1999, to Saper- 
stein being elected as the first chair of the U.S. Commission 
on International Religious Freedom. 

For many years, Saperstein traveled widely, speaking in 
synagogues, federations, and universities, appearing on tele- 
vision news and talk shows as one of the leading exponents 
of Reform Judaism's strong views on social justice issues. His 
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books, which have been used widely as sources for Jewish so- 
cial action studies and activities, include Jewish Dimensions 
of Social Justice: Tough Moral Choices of Our Time; Tough 
Choices: Jewish Perspectives on Social Justice; Preventing the 
Nuclear Holocaust: A Jewish Response; and Critical Issues Fac- 
ing Reform Judaism 1972. 

An attorney with a specialty in church-state relations, 
Saperstein has taught seminars on both First Amendment 
Church-State Law and Jewish Law at Georgetown University 
Law School for more than 25 years, with articles published in 
legal periodicals, including the Harvard Law Review. 


[Mark Pelavin (2"4 ed.)] 


SAPERSTEIN, HAROLD I. (1910-2001), a leading congre- 
gational rabbi of mid-20" century American Reform Judaism. 
As an undergraduate at Cornell, Saperstein was influenced by 
Rabbi Stephen S. *Wise to enter the Jewish Institute of Reli- 
gion, from which he graduated in 1935. From 1933 (while still a 
student, replacing his ailing uncle Rabbi Adolph Lasker) until 
1980, he served as the Rabbi of Temple Emanu-El of Lynbrook, 
Long Island. During his tenure, the Lynbrook synagogue grew 
from some seventy families to nearly one thousand. 

As chaplain for the American Army from 1943 to 1946, he 
served in North Africa, Italy, France, Germany, and Belgium, 
reaching the rank of major. His report on the young Jews hid- 
den by Father Joseph André of Namur, which appeared in The 
New York Times, was one of the first public reports of Gentiles 
saving Jews. In Worms, Germany, soon after the American 
forces entered, he recovered the priceless 13'*-century illumi- 
nated Worms Mahzor from Dr. Friedrich M. Ilert, a German 
archivist who had hidden it during the war, and facilitated its 
eventual transfer to the National Library in Jerusalem. (These 
endeavors were later described in Rabbis in Uniform by Louis 
Barish and G.1. Jews by Deborah Dash Moore.) 

An inveterate traveler to far-flung Jewish communities, 
Saperstein attended the World Zionist Congress of 1939, vis- 
iting Jews in northern Poland and Palestine in the summer of 
1939 (where he was injured by an Arab sniper), Russia, Poland, 
and Hungary in 1959, India, Ethiopia, and South Africa in 1967, 
and some 80 other countries on six continents. He served as 
the North American chair of the World Union for Progressive 
Judaism. A lifelong Zionist (as was his grandfather, Rabbi Hy- 
man M. Lasker of Troy, New York), who served as chair of the 
Israel Committee of the Central Conference of American Rab- 
bis, he and his wife Marcia helped pioneer youth and congrega- 
tional trips to Israel, leading with the first Israel tour sponsored 
by the National Federation of Temple Youth in 1955. 

Outspoken civil rights activists, during the summer of 
1965 he and his wife did voter-registration work in Lowndes 
County, Alabama, with the Student Non-Violent Coordinat- 
ing Committee. 

During his term as president of the New York Board of 
Rabbis (1970-1972), he was a frequent public spokesman on 
behalf of Soviet Jewry, and he was on the cutting edge of the 
confrontation with the Jewish Defense League. 
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Despite these public roles, Saperstein thought of himself 
primarily as a congregational rabbi: as teacher, preacher, and 
counselor to three generations of Jews. After his formal retire- 
ment from Lynbrook he returned to full-time rabbinic service 
in New York City’s Central Synagogue and Rodeph Sholom 
Congregation, and in the West London Synagogue of British 
Jews. He and his wife Marcia also traveled on behalf of the 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations through various 
regions of the United States, visiting small synagogues to pro- 
vide rabbinic services and training for their lay leaders. 

A selection of his sermons responding to historical 
events, Witness from the Pulpit: Topical Sermons 1933-1980, 
was edited by his son Marc, a professor of Jewish Studies at 
Harvard, Washington University in St. Louis, and The George 
Washington University. His younger son, Rabbi David *Saper- 
stein, has headed the Religious Action Center of Reform Ju- 


daism since 1974. 
[Mark Pelavin (24 ed.)] 


SAPHIR, JACOB (1822-1885), writer and traveler; born in 
Oshmiany in the province of *Vilna. Saphir’s father, who was 
the shohet of the townlet, belonged to the Perushim - the dis- 
ciples of Elijah b. Solomon Zalman, the Gaon of Vilna. In 1832 
his parents immigrated to Erez Israel, settling at first in Safed. 
A year after their arrival his father died, and when the year of 
mourning was just ending, he lost his mother, too. In 1836 he 
fled to Jerusalem with many members of the Perushim com- 
munity because of the pogroms which the Jewish population 
of Safed suffered at the time. Saphir was educated under the 
system of the disciples of the Gaon of Vilna, which prevailed 
in Jerusalem at the beginning of the Ashkenazi settlement 
there. In addition to his religious knowledge and a rhetori- 
cal mastery of the Hebrew language, Saphir also acquired a 
fundamental knowledge of spoken and literary Arabic, read 
the *Koran, and was familiar with Latin script. He became a 
teacher at the *Jerusalem talmud torah Ez Hayyim. He later 
became the scribe of the hevra kaddisha of the Ashkenazim 
and of the Perushim community. As scribe of the community, 
it was his task to write poems in honor of important visitors, 
such as Moses *Montefiore when he visited Jerusalem in 1839. 
Saphir also wrote pamphlets and many articles, most of which 
were published in *Ha-Levanon, edited by his son-in-law, R. 
Jehiel *Brill. Saphir was the son-in-law of R. Solomon Zalman 
Hacohen, one of the Perushim leaders in Jerusalem. In 1853 
he wrote a promotional letter for Erez Israel lemons, and an- 
other to R. Saul Zelig Hacohen dealing with the problem of 
Jerusalem's Yishuv Yashan. 

In 1857 he traveled to the Oriental countries as the em- 
issary of the Perushim community, to raise funds for the 
construction of the great synagogue in the courtyard of the 
Hurvah of R. Judah Hasid and for the talmud torah. He at first 
intended to go to *Egypt and *Aden, and from there by sea 
to *India, and was among the first to see the treasures of the 
Fostat *Genizah, an account of which is found in his works. 
In Egypt he was defrauded of most of the money which was 
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intended for his journey to India, and his financial plight 
brought him to *Yemen. Endangering his life, he embarked 
ona small sailing craft for Jedda, the port of Mecca, and from 
there continued to Hodeyda, the port of *San‘a, the capital of 
Yemen (beginning of 1858). He first thought of proceeding to 
Aden in order to enter the interior of Yemen by the Tariq al- 
Yaman (“Road of the South”), but lacking transport, he en- 
tered the interior by the road known as Tariq al-Sham (“Road 
of the North’). 

After walking for three days along the desolate coastal 
plain (Tihama) to the Haraz mountains, Saphir met the first 
Yemenite Jews, and when he reached the nearby town of 
Jirwah, he was deeply impressed by them and their way of 
life, which he mentioned in a letter to Jerusalem. From there 
he went on to Hajara, Mudmar, Manakha, and Yafid in the 
Hayma mountains. Near Yafid all his possessions, including 
his credentials as an emissary, were stolen from him. From 
Yafid he went to Qaryat al-Qabil in the vicinity of San‘a, where 
the Jews advised him not to visit San‘a because of the severe 
living conditions for the Jews which prevailed there during 
that period. In the meantime Saphir visited Shibam, where 
he celebrated Purim, and from there, by way of Kawkaban, 
he reached San‘a, staying there during the whole of Passover. 
With San‘a as his base, he visited ‘Amran — spending Shavuot 
there - Hajjah, and Kuhlan, which was the northernmost 
place that he reached. To the east of San‘a, he visited Sa'wan 
and Tan‘im. He returned by the road upon which he had 
come - the eastern road to Hodeyda - which he reached after 
a journey of eight months through the interior of Yemen. He 
stayed in Aden for more than a month and celebrated the Day 
of Atonement and Sukkot, sailing from there to India on Nov. 
5, 1859. After traveling to India, Java, Australia, New Zealand, 
and Ceylon, Saphir once more returned to Aden, three years 
and four months later. On this occasion Saphir again thought 
of visiting the interior of Yemen, having become deeply at- 
tached to its Jews since his first visit; nonetheless, he refrained 
from doing this after hearing of the persecution of the Jews 
by the imam al-Mutawakkil. Saphir returned from Aden to 
Jerusalem by way of Jedda and Egypt (May 1863), after an ab- 
sence of four years and ten months. 

Upon his return to Jerusalem he recorded his travels in 
Even Sappir (2 vols., 1866, 1874, repr. 1969; condensed by A. 
Yaari and published as Sefer Massa‘ Teiman (1944, 19517). This 
work is outstanding for its penetrating observations and lively 
and fluent style. It contains valuable information on the lives 
of the Jews and their customs during the 19" century in the 
Oriental countries, particularly in Yemen. Saphir was the first 
to discover Yemenite Jewry in its greatness. Saphir’s lifelike de- 
scriptions depict the innermost parts of the home, the village, 
the merchant on his business premises, the craftsman in his 
workshop, the elementary school teacher and his education, 
the synagogue and the hakham mori. He also notes important 
details on their customs at circumcisions and marriages, and 
the version of the prayers for weekdays and festivals. He was 
the first to publish various Yemenite poems, and his details on 
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the Hebrew pronunciation and syntax employed by Yemenite 
Jews are also of importance. 

In 1869 Saphir was again sent to Egypt and the European 
countries, as emissary of the Bikkur Holim hospital of Jeru- 
salem, and he was once more the emissary of the above institu- 
tion in 1873 when he went to *Russia. Upon his return to Jeru- 
salem he continued to take an interest in Yemenite Jewry, and 
when he learned of the impostor who appeared as the pseudo- 
messiah Shukr *Kuhayl, he wrote an Iggeret Teiman ha-Shenit 
(“Second Epistle to Yemen”) in which he warned the Jews of 
Yemen to beware of him (published Vilna 1873). In 1883-85 
he lent his assistance to the publication of Hemdat ha-Yamim 
(“The Most Delightful of Days”) of R. Shalom *Shabazi, the 
most prominent of the Yemenite poets, and wrote a foreword 
to it. Saphir also lived to witness the emigration from Yemen in 
1882. In his last years Saphir devoted himself to the settlement 
of Petah Tikvah. In his letter to R. Judah *Alkalai, Saphir deals 
with the idea of natural geulah (redemption). He also wrote 
a few poems in honor of Moses *Montefiore. A village in the 
Judean Hills was named Even Sappir in his honor. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.J. Rivlin, in: Moznayim, 11 (1940), 74-81, 
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Tikvah (1953), 141-45; A.R. Malachi, in: Areshet, 5 (1972), 369-86; A. 
Morgenstern, in: Cathedra 24 (1982), 68; idem, Ge’ulah be-Derekh ha- 
Teva (1997), 17, 126, 128-30. 


[Yehiel Nahshon / Leah Bornstein-Makovetsky (274 ed.)] 


SAPHIR, MORITZ (Moses) GOTTLIEB (1795-1858), Aus- 
trian satirist and critic. Born into a Yiddish-speaking, Ortho- 
dox family in Lovasbereny, near Budapest, Saphir, the son of a 
merchant, attended the Pressburg (Bratislava) yeshivah, and 
later the more advanced yeshivah of Rabbi Samuel *Landau in 
Prague. He then studied literature at Pest, and his subsequent 
contact with the German language, literature and culture 
led him to abandon traditional Judaism. Saphir then began 
to write German verse and Yiddish comedies. In 1823 Adolf 
Baeuerle, the founder-editor of the Wiener Theater-Zeitung, 
sought his collaboration, but Saphir’s satirical and sensational 
articles were a source of scandal, and in 1825 he left Vienna for 
Berlin. There, too, he engaged in polemics with the literary 
élite and found it advisable to take refuge in Munich. From 
there Saphir was eventually expelled because of a satire on 
the Bavarian king and, for a brief time, he joined *Heine and 
*Boerne in Paris. In 1832 Saphir turned his back on liberalism 
and was baptized as a Lutheran. Five years later he founded 
his own periodical, Der Humorist, in Vienna. Saphir’s biting 
wit, much feared in his time, was no longer directed against 
Metternich’s reactionary policies, but rather against general 
human foibles and follies. His popularity and influence did 
not wane until after the Revolution of 1848. Saphir’s works 
include humorous and satirical poems, essays, feuilletons, 
literary criticism, theater reviews, comedies, short stories, 
sketches, and short novels. His Humoristischer-Volkskalender 
(1850-66) had an unusually wide vogue and his Pariser Briefe 
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ueber Leben, Kunst, Gesellschaft und Industrie (1855) was fre- 
quently reprinted. Saphir’s witticisms circulated throughout 
the German-speaking world, and his satirical sketches were 
recited by actors for several decades. In later years he referred 
to his Jewish origin as a birth deformity, corrected by a baptis- 
mal operation. Saphir’s collected works appeared from 1887 in 
26 volumes. A collection of proverbs and sayings by Saphir - 
(Sprichwoerter und Redensarten im Biedermeier. Prosatexte, 
ed. W. Mieder) appeared in 1998. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Saver, Probleme und Gestalten (1933), 
141-94; S. Koesterich, Saphirs Prosastil (thesis, Frankfurt, 1934); M. 
Robitsek, Saphir Gottlieb Moric (Hung., 1938), incl. bibl.; S. Kaznel- 
son (ed.), Juden im deutschen Kulturbereich (19623), 895-7, and index. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Sonnleitner, “Bauernfeld - Saphir - Ne- 
stroy: literarische Streitfaelle im oesterreichischen Vormaerz,’ in: W. 
Schmidt-Dengler et al. (eds.), Konflikte — Skandale - Dichterfehden in 
der oesterreichischen Literatur (1995), 92-117; S.P. Scheichl, “Saphir - 
kein Wiener Heine,’ in: Les écrivains juifs autrichiens (du “Vormarz” 
d nos jours), texts collected and ed. by J. Doll (2000), 27-41; P. Wruck, 
“Gelegenheitsdichtung und literarische Geselligkeit. Das Beispiel der 
Berliner ‘Mittwochsgesellschaft’ und des “Tunnel tiber der Spree’ und 
ihrer Liederbuecher; im Anhang Moritz Gottlieb Saphir: ‘Der Gelege- 
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nheitsdichter,” in: Berliner Hefte zur Geschichte des literarischen Leb- 
ens, no. 4 (2001), 36-59; P. Varga, “‘Magyar vagyok!’ Identitat und 
Ungarnbild von Moritz Gottlieb Saphir, in: E. Kulcsar-Szab6 (ed.), 


“Das rechte Mafs getroffen” (2004), 98-107. 
[Sol Liptzin] 


SAPHIRE, SAUL (1895-1974), Yiddish novelist. Born in Vilna 
and educated at the Lida yeshivah, he immigrated to the U.S. 
via Japan in 1916, settling in New York, where he devoted him- 
self to teaching and journalism. For more than half a century, 
he enjoyed great popularity among Yiddish readers through 
his novels, serialized in the New York dailies Tageblat, Morgen- 
Zhurnal, and Forverts, and reprinted in other Yiddish organs. 
He is reputed to have written some 100 novels, of which more 
than 20 were published. His favored genre was the historical 
romance based on biblical and post-biblical figures, ranging 
from the Patriarchs, Joseph, Joshua, Deborah, Samson, Je- 
phthah, Ruth, Saul, David, Solomon, and Esther, to the po- 
ets of Spain: Maimonides, Elijah the Gaon of Vilna, the Ba’al 
Shem Tov, and Solomon Maimon. Several of his novels were 
translated into English, such as Der Kalif fun Kordova (1927; 
The Caliph of Cordova, 1929), a romance of Moorish Spain 
during the Golden Age of ‘Abd al-Rahman 11; Tsivin Roym un 
Yerusholayim (1929; A Challenge to Caesar, 1938), dealing with 
the Jewish revolt against Rome which ended in the destruc- 
tion of the Second Temple. His novel on Columbus, Kolom- 
bus der Yid (1934), dealing with the expulsion of the Jews from 
Spain and the discovery of America, was translated into He- 
brew, Kolumbus ha- Yehudi (1948). Saphire also co-authored 
with Donovan Fitzpatrick Navy Maverick (1963), a biography 
in English of the controversial American-Jewish naval officer 
Uriah Phillips Levy. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 6 (1965), 310-11. 
[Sol Liptzin / Jerold C. Frakes (24 ed.)] 
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SAPIR, EDWARD (1884-1939), U.S. ethnographer, anthro- 
pologist, and linguist. Born in Lauenburg, Germany, Sapir, the 
son of an Orthodox rabbi, was taken to the U.S. in 1889. He 
was educated in New York and in Germany. He studied with 
Franz *Boas, and it was Boas’ work in anthropological linguis- 
tics that stimulated Sapir to adopt this branch of anthropol- 
ogy as his major professional interest. For 15 years Sapir was 
chief of the Geological Survey of Canada, engaging in field 
research, and he became an expert in American-Indian lan- 
guages. He taught at the universities of Toronto and Chicago, 
and in 1931 he was appointed professor of anthropology and 
linguistics at Yale University. He was fascinated by problems 
of language and its connections with logic, thought, and the 
total culture of which it was a part. He applied his early train- 
ing in Indo-European comparative linguistics to the gram- 
mars of unwritten languages and their relationships. He con- 
centrated increasingly on linguistics and its establishment as 
an academic discipline. It was his deep conviction that culture 
did not completely pattern its communicants, that diverse life 
experience produced different individuals within the same 
culture, and that therefore there are as many cultures. He 
produced some valuable ethnographic studies, among oth- 
ers on the Takelma and Nootka, and published such impor- 
tant essays in anthropological theory as Time Perspective in 
Aboriginal American Culture: A Study in Method (1916) and 
“Anthropology and Sociology” in: W.E Ogburn and A. Gold- 
enweiser (eds.), The Social Sciences and their Interrelations 
(1927), 97-113. The shadow of Nazism concerned him deeply, 
and he lent the weight of his academic prestige and personal 
involvement to various Jewish defensive efforts. But his pri- 
mary scholarly achievement was in linguistics where, together 
with Leonard *Bloomfield, he is to be regarded as a founder of 
formal descriptive linguistics based on a phonemic theory and 
distributional method that analyzes the sound and utterance, 
the morphemes of a language, following a pattern of their en- 
vironmental distribution. Sapir established in his “Sound Pat- 
terns in Language” (Language, 1 (1925), 37-51) the principle of 
structural analysis as fundamental for both anthropology and 
linguistics. Sapir’s work as a researcher, teacher, and theorist 
has exerted a permanent influence on the study of language 
and has stimulated new work in sociolinguistics, ethnolinguis- 
tics, psycholinguistics, semantics, and semiotics. Sapir did not 
hesitate to evaluate his own culture. In 1924 in his essay “Cul- 
ture, Genuine and Spurious” (in: American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy, 29 (1924), 401-29) he expressed his profound discontent 
with contemporary culture. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Benedict, in: American Anthropologist, 41 
(1939), 465-77, incl. bibl. of his writings; International Encyclopedia 
of the Social Sciences (1968) s.v., incl. bibl. 

[Ephraim Fischoff] 


SAPIR, ELTYAHU (1869-1911), Erez Israel pioneer and ped- 
agogue; grandson of Jacob *Saphir. He was born in *Jeru- 
salem and from 1889 taught Arabic and, later, Hebrew in the 
Petah Tikvah school. He was one of the first to teach Hebrew 
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SAPIR, JOSEPH 


through the medium of Hebrew and to take the students into 
the fields, in order to foster love for the Erez Israel landscape. 
Being the only one in the vicinity to know both Arabic and the 
legal rules concerning taxes, lands, and inheritance, he gave 
free assistance not only to Petah Tikvah’s settlement commit- 
tee, but also to Arab neighbors, whose ignorance was exploited 
by the effendis. In addition, he started evening courses in He- 
brew and Arabic in Petah Tikvah. After 11 years he became a 
clerk in the *Jewish Colonization Association (1c A), where he 
dealt with registration of land transactions, which was a very 
complicated task at the time. His greatest success was in set- 
ting the borders of and obtaining purchase certificates for the 
lands of *Sejera. In 1904 he began to work in the Anglo-Pales- 
tine Bank in Jaffa, and he was its vice director. He tried to teach 
people to make use of commercial credit rather than to rely on 
charity. He was one of the three Jews of Ottoman citizenship 
in whose name the lands of Tel Aviv were purchased. 

He devoted much time to the study of geography. Kip- 
pert’s German wall map of Palestine, re-edited in Hebrew by 
Sapir, was the only one used in schools and offices until 1930. 
His book, Ha-Arez. published in 1911, was for many years the 
only comprehensive historical and geographical lexicon of 


Palestine. 
[Abraham J. Brawer] 


His son, JOSEPH SAPIR (1902-1972), public worker in 
Israel, was born in *Jaffa. In 1921 he participated in the defense 
of Petah Tikvah (to which his family had moved previously). 
He was a member of the agricultural committee there and 
founded the cooperative union Ha-Haklai. From 1928 he was 
active in the Farmers’ *Federation of Israel, later becoming a 
member of its executive, as well as in the Pardes company (the 
largest cooperative company in Israel marketing citrus fruits), 
serving as its director in 1921-39. In 1940 he was elected on 
behalf of the General Zionists as mayor of Petah Tikvah, and 
he held this post until 1951. He was elected to the first and sub- 
sequent Knessets on behalf of the General Zionists and later 
on behalf of the Liberal Party. In 1952-55 (Second Knesset) he 
served as minister of transportation. With the establishment 
of the national coalition government on the eve of the Six- 
Day War he served as a minister without portfolio (1967-69), 
and from 1969 to 1970 as minister of commerce and industry. 
In 1968 he was elected chairman of the Liberal Party and was 
rotating chairman of the Gahal Party. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Hurgin (ed.), in: Mi-Yamim Rishonim, 2, 
no. 2 (1944); M. Ben Hillel Ha-Cohen, in: Kovez Mikhtevei Eliyahu 
Sapir (1913), introd. 


SAPIR, JOSEPH (1869-1935), Zionist leader. Born in *Kishi- 
nev, Sapir qualified as a doctor. A member of Hovevei Zion 
from his youth, he was one of the most prominent Zionists 
in Odessa, and he established a publishing house, Di Kopeke 
Bibliotek, which published Zionist literature in Yiddish and 
Russian. In 1903 he wrote a book for the general reader on the 
essence and history of Zionism, which was published in Rus- 
sian and Hebrew and was an authoritative source for Zionist 
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education. He edited a Russian-language Zionist weekly called 
Kadimah (“Forward later Yevreyskai Mysl’, 1907). After the 
1917 Bolshevik revolution, Sapir was elected chairman of the 
South Russia Zionist Organization and was one of the leaders 
of the committee that aided victims of pogroms. He left Rus- 
sia soon thereafter, spending several years in Bessarabia, and 
reached Palestine in 1925. Sapir was director of a department 
of the Bikkur Holim hospital in Jerusalem. He also engaged 
in painting and sculpture and published a book of articles and 
memoirs, Halutzei ha-Tehiyyah (1930). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tidhar, 3 (19587), 1239-40; A. Raphaeli, Paa- 


mei Ge'ullah (1952), index. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


SAPIR (Koslowsky), PINHAS (1907-1975), Israeli labor 
leader, member of the Fourth to Eighth Knessets. Born in Su- 
walki, Poland, Sapir went to the Tahkemoni religious school 
and later attended a teachers’ seminary in Warsaw. Early in 
his youth he joined the *He-Halutz movement and served as 
its treasurer. He emigrated to Palestine in 1929 and settled 
in Kefar Saba, where he worked at first in citrus groves. At 
that time he organized several strikes over the issue of Jew- 
ish labor and was consequently arrested in 1932. Later on he 
started working as an accountant and was also instrumen- 
tal in the founding of the water supply service and a popular 
credit bank in Kefar Saba. In the years 1937-47 he served as 
the deputy of Levi *Eshkol in Hevrat ha-Mayim, which turned 
into the *Mekorot Water Company and later became the na- 
tional water company of the state of Israel. In 1947 he was ap- 
pointed to the committee in charge of preparing the Negev 
settlements for the approaching *War of Independence. In 
February 1948 Sapir was appointed deputy head of the Civil 
Defense of the Yishuv, and was eventually granted the rank 
of lieutenant colonel. In August 1948 he was sent to Europe 
to coordinate purchases of military equipment. In 1948-53 he 
served as director general of the Ministry of Defense, under 
David *Ben-Gurion. In 1953-55 he served as director general 
of the Ministry of Finance under Eshkol. Sapir was appointed 
minister of commerce and industry in 1955 and served in 
this ministry until 1964. One of his main tasks in this posi- 
tion was to encourage domestic and foreign investment in 
industries - both private and public - in the new develop- 
ment towns. He was first elected to the Fourth Knesset on the 
Mapai list in 1959. Sapir was instrumental in revealing many 
of the facts connected with the *Lavon Affair that finally led 
to the resignation of Ben-Gurion from the premiership. When 
Eshkol replaced Ben-Gurion as prime minister in 1963, Sapir 
succeeded him as minister of finance, serving in this posi- 
tion until 1968. As minister of finance he was responsible for 
the controversial policy of economic slowdown in the years 
1966-67, which was designed to decrease the deficit in the bal- 
ance of payments, improve the structure of investments and 
employment, and foster productivity for export. In August 
1968, Sapir succeeded Golda *Meir as secretary general of the 
newly founded *Israel Labor Party, serving in this position 
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until 1970. In 1968-69 he served in the government as minis- 
ter without portfolio. Following Eshkol’s sudden death in Feb- 
ruary 1969, Sapir was considered as a possible heir, but Meir 
was chosen by the Labor Party for the post. After the elections 
to the Seventh Knesset in 1969, he was once again appointed 
by Meir as minister of finance, and served again as minister 
of commerce and industry in 1970-72, after Gahal left the 
coalition. 

Sapir was reappointed minister of finance in the short- 
lived government formed by Meir after the elections to the 
Eighth Knesset. Following her resignation in April, he de- 
clined to stand as a candidate for the premiership or to serve in 
the government formed by Yitzhak *Rabin, whom he himself 
had nominated. In June 1974 Sapir was unanimously elected 
as chairman of the World Zionist Organization and the Jew- 
ish Agency, following the death of Louis *Pincus. 

Sapir was one of the few Labor leaders who was disturbed 
by Israel’s territorial expansion resulting from the Six-Day 
War, especially for economic reasons, and the social and de- 
mographic ramifications. He had reservations about Jewish 
settlement beyond the Green Line. He also acted to prevent 
the appointment of Ariel *Sharon as chief of staff. 

Sapir’s ideological rivals accused him of excessive prag- 
matism, and betrayal of the socialist ideals of his party. He had 
the image of a strong man, and the black notebook, in which 
he was accustomed to jot down notes, turned into a symbol. 
Nevertheless, there is no doubt that Sapir helped navigate the 
Israeli economy through stormy seas, and he was personally 
responsible for many of Israel’s economic achievements un- 
der Labor rule. 

After his death in 1975 the development center named 
for Pinhas Sapir was opened at Tel Aviv University, to engage 
in research in economic, industrial, social, political, cultural 
and educational development. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Avneri, Sapir (1970); wzo, Pinhas Sa- 
pir 5667-5735, 1907-1975: Hazon ve-Hagshamah (1975); M. Naor, 
Zemihato shel Manhig: Pinhas Sapir 1930-1949 (1987); M. Naor, 
Pinhas Sapir Ish Kefar Saba (1987); D. Levy, Pinhas Sapir ve-ha-Pituah 
ha-Taasiyyati shel Yisrael (1993); B. Karni, Pinhas Sapir: Shalit Beal 


Korho (1996). 
pepo) [Susan Hattis Rolef (24 ed.)] 


SAPIRO, AARON (1884-1959), U.S. lawyer. Sapiro, born in 
San Francisco, California, spent most of his poverty-stricken 
childhood in an orphan asylum. He went on, however, to 
graduate from the University of Cincinnati, studied briefly 
for the rabbinate, and then received his law degree from the 
University of California. Sapiro’s legal practice emphasized 
labor law, men’s compensation, and, especially, farm coopera- 
tives. He was the author of the California Industrial Accident 
laws and was chiefly responsible for the standard Cooperative 
Marketing Act in effect in over 40 states. In 1924 Sapiro was 
attacked by Henry Ford’s Dearborn Independent in a series of 
articles alleging a Jewish conspiracy to control U.S. agriculture. 
He brought a $1,000,000 damage suit against Ford, and when 
the case came to trial in 1927, Ford denied antisemitic intent, 
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but settled out of court with Sapiro. The Ford-Sapiro case set 
the stage for the conclusion of the Dearborn Independent's 
anti-Jewish campaign and for Ford’s public apology to the 
Jews. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: New York Times (Nov. 25, 1959); G.H. Larsen 
and H.E. Erdman, in: Missisippi Valley Historical Review, 49 (1962/63), 
242-68; M. Rosenstock, Louis Marshall, Defender of Jewish Rights 


(1965), 182-97. 
[Morton Rosenstock] 


SAPIRSTEIN-STONE-WEISS FAMILY, Cleveland, Ohio, 
business and philanthropic family. JAcoB J. SAPIRSTEIN 
(1884-1987) emigrated from Poland to Cleveland, Ohio, in 
1906 and began what would become the second largest greet- 
ing card company in the world, American Greetings Corpora- 
tion, by selling postcards imported from Germany. Sons Irving 
and Morris worked with their father from a very young age. 
The company pioneered display stands for greeting cards and 
began designing and printing its own cards in 1936. In 1940 
the sons changed their name to Stone, and in 1960 IRVING I. 
STONE (1909-2000) succeeded his father as president of the 
company. MORRY WEISS, married to a granddaughter of the 
family, joined the company in 1961 and became president in 
1978. In 2003 great-grandson ZEV WEISS became chief execu- 
tive officer of American Greetings. 

The family has been a consistent supporter of Ortho- 
dox Jewish causes in Cleveland, the United States, and Israel, 
most notably the Hebrew Academy of Cleveland, the Telshe 
Yeshiva (Wickliffe, Ohio), Yeshiva University, and Telshe Stone 
in Israel. Several widely used ArtScroll publications bear the 
family names, including the Stone Chumash and Tanach and 
the Sapirstein Rashi. Morry Weiss is on the board of Yeshiva 
University and is a prime supporter of Edah. The family mem- 
bers’ philanthropic efforts have been associated with Ortho- 
dox Zionist and modern Orthodox causes, and they have been 
active participants in the larger Cleveland community, both 
Jewish and secular. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Van Tassel and J. Grabowski (eds.), “Amer- 
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ican Greetings,’ “Sapirstein, Jacob J..” “Stone, Irving, I.” in: Encyclo- 
pedia of Cleveland History, online edition, http://ech.cwru.edu.ech 
(1998, 1997, and 2001); MS. 4581 Jacob J. Sapirstein Papers, Western 
Reserve Historical Society, Cleveland, Ohio; “Irving Stone: Pioneer 
of Jewish Education Passes Away at 90,” in: Booknews from ArtScroll 
Online, http://www.artscroll.com/mem_FEBoo.htm. 


SAPORTA (or Sasporta), HANOKH (15'» century), scholar. 
Originally from a noble family in Catalonia, Saporta was rabbi 
in Adrianople after R. Isaac Zarefati. In addition to his Torah 
learning, he was also versed in the sciences. He apparently 
participated in an effort at that time made by the Rabbanites 
to reconcile the Karaites. Because of the Karaites’ theologi- 
cal weakness, the Rabbanites sought to introduce talmudic 
learning among them. This explains the presence of Karaites 
among his pupils. His principal pupil was Mordecai *Comtino, 
and Saporta's system of thought and learning can be traced 
in Comtino’s works. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gurland, in: Talpioth (1895), 8; Danon, in: 
JQR, 15 (1924/25), 309-10; Rosanes, Togarmah, 1 (19307), 26, 47; Oba- 
dia, in: Sinai, 6 (1940), 76. 


SAR, SAMUEL L. (Shmuel Leib; 1893-1962), educator. Sar 
was born on Shushan Purim in Ligmiany, in what is now Link- 
menys, Lithuania. The eldest of six boys, he began his educa- 
tion at the nearby yeshivah of Vidz, later moving on to Pon- 
evich (*Panevezys) yeshivah and a branch of Telz at Shaduva, 
where he studied for several years with Rabbi Joseph Bloch. 
After receiving semikhah, Sar was chosen by Rabbi Mayer Tzvi 
Jung to be trained as a rabbi for communities in the Austro- 
Hungarian empire and was sent to Vienna to pursue a rig- 
orous program. He later followed Jung to London but ulti- 
mately chose to immigrate to the United States, arriving in 
Baltimore, Maryland, in 1914. His first job was as superinten- 
dent of a network of talmud torahs. Simultaneously, he began 
undergraduate studies at Johns Hopkins and Mount Vernon 
Collegiate Institute and entered law school at the University 
of Maryland. 

In 1919 he was invited by Bernard *Revel to join the staff 
of the Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Theological Seminary (the fore- 
runner of Yeshiva University) as a lecturer in Talmud and 
secretary of the administration. Following Revel’s death in 
1940 and the accession of Dr. *Belkin to the presidency, Sar 
was appointed dean of men, a position that reflected his mul- 
tiple tasks on behalf of the student body. In practice, he was 
the main address for the students and was considered the in- 
stitution’s ultimate problem-solver, earning him the appella- 
tion “Mr. Yeshiva.” 

Besides his devotion to Torah learning and Jewish educa- 
tion, Sar played a prominent role in Jewish communal affairs 
in the United States, especially in the post-Holocaust relief 
and rehabilitation efforts sponsored by American Jewry. In fall 
1945, he was sent on behalf of the American Jewish Conference 
to Europe to visit the displaced persons camps in Germany 
and present a survey of the Jewish Holocaust survivors and 
recommendations on how best to provide for their immediate 
needs. Along with Major Alfred Fleischman and Hans Lamm, 
Sar served as liaison between the survivors and UNRRA as part 
of the efforts of American Jewry to assist the survivors. 

In 1948, Sar returned to Europe, this time as director of 
the Central Orthodox Committee of the Joint Distribution 
Committee, which was established in 1947 to unify American 
Jewry’s efforts to care for the religious needs of the Orthodox 
survivors in Europe. A lifelong Religious Zionist, Sar was one 
of the leaders of the Mizrachi both in the United States and 
in world Jewish bodies. He served as acting president and 
chairman of the Vaad Hapoel of American Mizrachi and rep- 
resented the movement in the Merkaz Olami (world center). 
He also played an important role in the creation of Bar-Ilan 
University in Israel with his good friend Pinchas Churgin. 
Sar’s son, Eli Sar, was director of medical services at Yeshiva 
College and Stern College for close to 50 years; his daughter, 
Esther Zuroff, was director of student services at Stern Col- 
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lege for three decades; and his son-in-law, Rabbi Abraham 
Zuroff, was the supervisor of all four yu high schools and the 
principal of yuHsB for 30 years. 

[Efraim Zuroff 2™4 ed.)] 


SARACHEK, BERNARD (“Red’; 1912-2005), innovative 
US. basketball strategist, mentor to basketball greats, long- 
time Yeshiva College coach. Born in the Bronx, New York, 
Sarachek began his basketball career as a player at Stuyvesant 
High School. After playing for New York University, his first 
coaching job was as an assistant coach at his high school alma 
mater. He later moved on to a Workman's Circle team which 
included legendary New York Knicks coach Red *Holzman 
and prominent NBA referee Norm Drucker. During World 
War 11, he coached in the military at Pearl Harbor, where his 
Schofield Barracks team won an armed forces title. After the 
war, he began coaching professionally, initially with the Scran- 
ton Miners of the American Basketball League (one of the pre- 
decessors of the National Basketball Association), where he 
made history by breaking the league's discriminatory practices 
by starting three Afro-Americans at the same time. 

Sarachek achieved fame during his longtime tenure as 
basketball coach and athletic director at Yeshiva University. 
He began his career there in 1938 after he was approached by 
several students who sought to hire him privately to coach 
their team. Although plagued by the lack of a home court, no 
athletic scholarships, and the students’ extremely demand- 
ing double schedule of Jewish and secular studies which often 
ended late at night, he invariably managed to field respectable, 
well-coached teams (nicknamed the “Mighty Mites”) which 
enjoyed several winning seasons (the 1954-55 team went 16-2). 
In 39 seasons as coach at Yu, his overall record was 202-263, 
which, given the limited talent available and the enormous 
problems facing the basketball program, was, to a large ex- 
tent, a credit to Sarachek’s coaching skills. 

Despite the fact that Sarachek coached in NcAa Divi- 
sion III (or its equivalent) for most of his career, and his teams 
did not achieve outstanding success on the court, his knowl- 
edge of the game and his innovative offensive and defensive 
strategies were legendary, and he mentored such outstand- 
ing coaches as Lou Carnesecca (St. John’s); Red Holzman 
(New York Knicks); and Jack Donohue (Power Memorial). 
He is credited with being among the first to emphasize the 
importance of movement on offense without the ball (going 
backdoor, “change of direction”) and he created new align- 
ments of the zone defense as well as innovative in-bounds 
plays. After coaching at Yeshiva, he worked as a scout for the 
Nets (ABA). 

While not religiously observant, Sarachek was known 
for his strong sense of Jewish identity and his profound rec- 
ognition of the important role sports could play in fostering 
Jewish pride and combating assimilation. This also explains 
his deep loyalty to Yeshiva or, in his words, “Yeshiva is spe- 
cial. It’s a team for the Jewish people to be able to watch them 
play and be honored by them, to have pride. When you find 
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by Antiochus Epiphanes to Palestine to enforce his religious 
policies (11 Macc. 6:1). 

With the establishment of the Hasmonean state, Athens 
was one of the cities to enter into relations with the new state. 
Josephus records (Ant., 14:149 ff.) a resolution adopted by the 
Athenian people in honor of Hyrcanus the high priest, ethn- 
arch of the Jews. The decree stated that Hyrcanus had always 
maintained friendly relations with the Athenians, and always 
received them cordially when they came to him, and there- 
fore it was resolved to bestow upon him a crown of gold, and 
to place his statue in bronze in the temple of Demos and the 
Graces in the city. Josephus himself relates this document to 
Hyrcanus 11, but most modern scholars are inclined to attri- 
bute it to Hyrcanus 1, specifically to the year 106/5 B.c.£. (the 
year in which Agathocles served as archon in Athens). Herod 
also continued the traditional friendship with Athens, to the 
advantage of the city (Jos., Wars, 1:425). There are documents 
extant substantiating the existence of friendly relations be- 
tween Athens and the House of Herod. 

Concrete information about a Jewish community in 
Athens is available only from the beginning of the first cen- 
tury c.E. Agrippa I, in a letter to Gaius Caligula, mentions the 
land of Attica among other places inhabited by Jews (Philo, Le- 
gat., 281). Similarly, when Paul came to a synagogue in Athens, 
he found there, beside the Jews, many devout Gentiles who 
revered the Jewish religion (Acts, 17:17). Inscriptions testify 
that Samaritans lived at Athens (1.G., ed. minor, vol. 2-3, part 
3/2, NOS. 10219-22) as well as Jews (no. 12609) including one 
Jerusalemite (no. 8934). 

Much attention has been lavished in Judeo-Hellenis- 
tic literature on Athens as the most celebrated city in Greek 
civilization. Philo refers to Athens with profound respect, in 
a style customary with Greek writers (see Prob. 140); he also 
mentions famous figures in the history of Athens, such as So- 
lon (Spec. 3:22), as well as historic events relating to Athens, 
including the conflict between the Athenians and the Lacedae- 
monians (Spartans; Mos. 2:19). Josephus often refers to Athens 
and its customs especially in his Contra Apionem. 

Athens also occupies a place in the talmudic-midrashic 
literature. The Midrash on Lamentations contains in its intro- 
duction many stories the intention of which is to emphasize 
the superior wit and wisdom of the Jerusalem Jews over the 
Athenians. Many such stories begin with the phrase: “An Athe- 
nian came to Jerusalem.” The Babylonian Talmud relates the 
story of the tanna, Joshua b. Hananiah, who at the advice of 
the Roman emperor came to Athens and challenged the elders 
of the city to a dispute and defeated them (Bek. 8b). 


[Menahem Stern] 


Turkish Period and Greek Independence 

After the Turkish conquest of Athens (1456) Muhammad 11 the 
Conqueror granted its inhabitants the right to prohibit Jewish 
residence. However, a number of exiles from Spain and their 
descendants took refuge there after 1492. In 1705 a French trav- 
eler found some 15-20 Jewish families living in Athens. 
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The Jewish community in Athens was one of those de- 
stroyed at the time of the Greek uprising against the Ottoman 
Empire (1821-29). A community with a corporate identity and 
interests developed after 1834, with the establishment of Ath- 
ens as the capital of independent *Greece. A number of Jew- 
ish families from Germany were attracted to Athens; the fi- 
nancier Max de Rothschild was included in the retinue of the 
new king, Otto 1. A large site for building a synagogue was ac- 
quired (1843) through the duchess of Plaisance, Sophie Barbé 
Marbois, who settled in Athens in 1831 and developed a deep 
sympathy for Judaism through her intensive Bible studies. In 
1847 the Greek authorities banned a popular religious proces- 
sion during which an effigy of Judas Iscariot was customarily 
burned, since it might have offended the Baron de Rothschild, 
then staying in Athens. In revenge, an angry mob sacked the 
house of David Pacifico, a British subject and honorary con- 
sul of Portugal, who was responsible for the completion of the 
duchess’ plans. The British government pressed for his indem- 
nification, and finally the foreign secretary, Lord Palmerston, 
sent a fleet to Piraeus in 1850, which seized a number of ships. 
In 1852 the municipality rescinded the gift of the site for the 
planned synagogue. 

Jewish settlement in Athens increased from 60 in 1878 to 
about 250 in 1887. The Athens community was officially rec- 
ognized in 1889. In 1890, Charles de Rothschild (1843-1918) 
became its president, and three small synagogues were estab- 
lished in Athens. In the first decade of the 20" century, as the 
Ottoman Empire deteriorated, economic decline set in, and 
there was a fear of political instability and eventual military 
conscription; many Jews migrated from Ioannina to Athens, 
eventually establishing their own synagogue. 

Asa result of the improved economic situation following 
the Balkan Wars (1912-13), a number of Jews from old Greece 
and Asia Minor - in particular from Salonika - moved to 
Athens. The migration increased after the great Salonika fire 
of 1917, and by the eve of World War 11 there were 3,000 Jews 
in Athens. Most of the wealthier businessmen were Ashke- 
nazim while the Sephardi immigrants, originally from other 
parts of Greece and Turkey, were often peddlers, rag dealers, 
or small shopkeepers. 


[Simon Marcus] 


Holocaust and Postwar Period 

The numbers of Jews in Athens increased with an influx of 
refugees from Salonika who fled the Italian air raids of 1940. 
When Germany invaded Greece in 1941, Greece was subdi- 
vided into German, Italian, and Bulgarian zones of occu- 
pation; Athens was under the relatively benign rule of the 
Italians, who, despite their alliance with Germany, were less 
interested and less disciplined about imposing the “Final Solu- 
tion” After July 1942, when the Nazis carried out a manhunt of 
Jews in Salonika until August 1943, about 3,000 fled to Athens. 
Though Athens was under Italian occupation, the Gestapo be- 
gan arrests of Jewish leaders in the city, expropriated the con- 
gregational records, and requested that the Italians surrender 
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a Jewish athlete doing something, you feel proud. That's more 
important to me than anything else.” 

Sarachek is a member of the Jewish Sports Hall of Fame 
in Commack, New York; the New York City Hall of Fame; and 
the New York City Basketball Hall of Fame. In 1992, Yeshiva 
University named its annual high school invitational tourna- 
ment the Red Sarachek Basketball Tournament. 


[Efraim Zuroff (2™4 ed.)] 


SARACHEK, JOSEPH (1892-1953), U.S. Conservative rabbi 
and scholar. Sarachek, born in New York City, was ordained by 
the Jewish Theological Seminary of America in 1916. He occu- 
pied various pulpits in the New York area, served as chaplain 
for the New York City Department of Correction, and taught 
at Yeshiva University. He was president of the New York Board 
of Rabbis in 1941-42. Sarachek devoted himself principally 
to research in medieval Jewish literature. He wrote The Doc- 
trine of the Messiah in Medieval Jewish Literature (1923), Faith 
and Reason: The Conflict Over the Rationalism of Maimonides 
(1935; 19707); and Don Isaac Abravanel (1938). These works are 
especially useful to students of the intellectual and religious 


history of medieval Jewry. 
[Sefton D. Temkin] 


SARAGOSSA (Sp. Zaragoza; Heb. 700/10, 1007/10), city 
in Aragon, N.E. Spain; capital of the former kingdom of Ara- 
gon. Jews were already living in Saragossa during the late 
Roman and Visigothic periods, for which, however, details 
are not available. 


Muslim Period 

There was an important Jewish community in Saragossa during 
the period of Muslim rule. In addition to commerce, Jews were 
well represented in various industries, particularly cloth and 
leather, tanning, and shoe making. The community was appar- 
ently influential, as the acceptance of certain Jewish practices by 
Saragossa Christians elicited a reaction on the part of the Mo- 
zarabic priest Evantius in the eighth century (Migne, Patrologia 
Latina, vol. 88, 719-22). It is also believed that *Bodo, the Frank- 
ish priest, converted to Judaism in 838 in Saragossa. Jews served 
as advisers in the court of the tolerant Tajib dynasty during the 
11 century, among them, Abu Ishaq Jekuthiel b. Isaac of the 
wealthy *Ibn Hasan family, killed in 1039. A cultural and intel- 
lectual center in the 11" century, Saragossa was the residence of 
the philologist Jonah *Ibn Janah, the physician and philosopher 
Menahem ibn al-Fawal, the poets Levi b. Jacob *Ibn Altabban 
and Moses *Ibn Al-Takkana, the poet and linguist Joseph ibn 
Hisdai, the talmudist and dayyan *David b. Saadiah, and the 
philosopher *Bahya b. Joseph ibn Paquda. E. Ashtor (see bib- 
liography) estimates that the Jews constituted 6.3% of the total 
population of Saragossa (which was under 20,000) during the 
ut century. Saragossa also had a Karaite community. 


The Jewish Quarter 
From the time of Muslim rule until the eve of the expulsion of 
the Jews from Spain in 1492, the Jewish quarter in Saragossa 
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continued to be situated within the city walls of the Roman 
period, in the southeastern section. It was formerly larger 
than during the final years of the Jewish settlement in Sara- 
gossa. The juderia no longer exists. Its location was at the back 
of today’s Ramiro 1 hotel, between the Seminar of San Car- 
los and Magdalena Place. There was “the enclosed” juderia, 
and there was a second one, the new one, outside the Roman 
walls. The old Jewish quarter was surrounded by the Roman 
walls and an inner wall that separated it from the Christian 
districts. This quarter had six gates. It center was in today’s 
Santo Dominguito street, which led to the Gate of the Jud- 
eria. The fortress of the Jews, the slaughter-house, the Great 
Synagogue and the hospital were located there. In the fortress 
there was a prison for Jews and Muslims. As a result of the 
growth of the community, by the end of the 13" century a new 
Jewish quarter was established. This new quarter, situated to 
the south of the old one, between the Coso and San Miguel 
streets, has preserved its medieval features more or less. This 
quarter is known as Barrio Nuevo. The buildings of the com- 
munity included a series of synagogues: the Great Synagogue 
(Mayor) in San Carlos place, the Small Synagogue (Menor), 
the Engravers’ Synagogue (which appears to have been known 
as the Bikkur Holim synagogue), the Synagogue of Cehan, the 
Synagogue of Bienvenist, and the Synagogue of Hevrat Talmud 
Torah. The only Jewish building that has remained is that of 
the Jewish Baths, found in Coso, nos 132-136. The community 
representatives were accustomed to meet in the Aljaferia for- 
tress situated outside the city when they elected their leaders 
and officials. During the 14"* century the king maintained a 
zoological garden in one of its wings, and the community was 
responsible for the feeding of the animals. 


After the Christian Reconquest 

When Saragossa was conquered by Alfonso 1 el Batallador in 
1118, the Jews were granted various privileges. Alfonso had 
close relations with a Jew named Eleazar who lived in Sara- 
gossa and was employed in the service of the king. In the dis- 
tribution of properties which followed the conquest, there 
is also mention of the alfaquim Benveniste and his family 
who received a vineyard in the outskirts of the city. When 
Alfonso vii of Castile occupied Saragossa for a short while 
(1134), he ratified the grants to the San Salvador Church in 
Saragossa previously made by Alfonso 1 of Aragon from the 
tithe and customs duties which were paid by the Moors and 
the Jews. In 1195 Alfonso 11 granted Maestre Jossep Aben Filca, 
his brother Rabi Asser, and their heirs after them, an annual 
income of 300 sdélidos which was to be paid to them from the 
customs duties received from the Jews of Saragossa. 

Pedro 11 continued to grant further personal privileges: 
in 1212, he granted to the Jew Alazrach, son of Abulfath Abe- 
nalazar, the members of his household and his heirs, a se- 
ries of rights on their property; he exempted them from the 
reproof section which formed part of the text of the Jewish 
*oath, from the Jewish ban (herem), and from the communi- 
ty’s regulations. James 1 also adopted this policy of granting 
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privileges to the distinguished Jewish families of Saragossa 
and thus favored the members of the *Alconstantini and de 
la *Cavalleria families. Members of the Alconstantini family 
(Bahya and Solomon) accompanied him as interpreters when 
he set out on his campaign to conquer the Balearic Isles and 
Valencia. Members of these families, as well as of the Ben- 
veniste family, gave their support to the counter-ban issued 
in 1232 by the communities of Huesca, Monzon, Calatayud, 
and Lérida against *Solomon b. Abraham of Montpellier and 
his colleagues because of their ban against those who studied 
the works of Maimonides and philosophy (see *Maimoni- 
dean Controversy). 

One of the principal occupations of the Jews of Saragossa 
was garment making. The draperos held an important place in 
the community, coming directly after the personalities who 
had influence at court. Their shops were situated in the Jew- 
ish quarter and beyond, and they also employed Christians in 
spinning and weaving. They were followed in rank by crafts- 
men of every category: tailors, engravers, mantle-makers, fur- 
riers, goldsmiths, wool-cleaners, metal workers, blacksmiths, 
shoemakers, embroiderers, and cobblers, several of whom 
received special privileges in appreciation of their services to 
the crown. These craftsmen later organized their own benevo- 
lent societies. There were also landowners in the community 
who owned fields and vineyards outside the city, cultivated 
by daily workers and slaves. This occupational structure per- 
sisted until the expulsion. 

The gap between the rich and the poor was very wide. 
The rich, including the francos who were exempt from con- 
tributing to the taxes paid by the community and were out- 
side its jurisdiction, had full control of all communal affairs. 
The lower classes, composed of craftsmen, felt very oppressed. 
In 1263 they organized an opposition group called Kat ha- 
Havurah (The People’s Faction) and tried to obtain certain 
rights with the help of the king. This courageous act was the 
beginning of a social struggle that spread in the Kingdom of 
Aragon and caused constitutional reform in many commu- 
nities. This did not always produce satisfactory results, and 
the members of the lower classes adopted a new method for 
ameliorating their position. They established many confrater- 
nities, havurot in Hebrew, which tried to resolve their social, 
economic, educational, and medical problems that the estab- 
lishment failed to solve. The leading confraternities were the 
Rodfei Zedek, Osei Hesed, Malbishe Arumim, Bikur Holim, 
Shomrei Holim, the confraternities of the craftsmen which 
included the shoemakers and the tanners, as well as religious 
groups that included Ashmoret ha-Boker, confraria fr Ce- 
farim, and Talmud Torah. 

James 1 granted additional privileges to the community, 
including rights of judicial autonomy; the *oath could be taken 
according to Jewish law; lawsuits between Jews and Christians 
could take place before a judge of the same religion as the de- 
fendant; Jewish prisoners were set free for the Sabbath. The 
history of the community during his reign was marked by 
the internal struggle for power between the de la Cavalleria 
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and Alconstantini families. Don Judah de la Cavalleria, the 
bailiff of the city, became involved in a dispute with Solomon 
*Alconstantini. Don Judah remained in office until 1276 and 
died a short while later. Moses Alconstantini, the alfaquim of 
Pedro 111, was appointed in his place. Don Moses was, how- 
ever, unable to hold his position in Saragossa, and in 1277 be- 
came bailiff of Valencia. During the time of Don Judah the first 
*blood libel on Spanish soil was circulated in Saragossa (1250); 
the Jews were accused of the murder of a Christian child and 
the subsequent agitation reached a dangerous pitch. The com- 
munity of Saragossa was among the largest in the kingdom, 
not of lesser size than those of Barcelona in Catalonia or To- 
ledo in Castile, at times even surpassing them. The commu- 
nity administration, which was responsible to the crown for 
the payment of taxes, introduced internal systems of taxation. 
In addition to the direct tax, it levied an indirect tax on meat, 
wine, commercial transactions, loans, and real estate, a profit 
tax, a tax on dowries, and a tax on the daily wage of craftsmen 
(cf. Solomon b. Abraham Adret, Resp., pt. 5, nos. 279, 281). 

In 1294 a rumor spread in Saragossa that some Jews had 
murdered a Christian child and extracted his heart and liver 
for magical purposes. The municipal authorities appointed an 
expert on magic to investigate the matter, while in the mean- 
time the Jews succeeded in finding the “murdered” child in a 
neighboring city. King James 11 severely condemned the mu- 
nicipal authorities for the disaster which they had been about 
to bring upon the community. 

In the tax regulations of 1331, the community sought to 
reorganize both the internal taxation system and the methods 
of collecting the tax for which it was responsible to the king. 
Particularly important were the taxes levied on commercial 
transactions, real estate, and movable property, the sisa tax on 
meat and wine, and the methods of measuring and assessing 
which were introduced to prevent evasion. In 1333 Alfonso Iv 
issued several edicts in favor of the community connected 
with the registration procedure for debts and pledges. Pedro rv 
also issued similar laws, but apparently the community admin- 
istration, which also had the support of the government, did 
not succeed in overcoming the irregularities persisting in taxa- 
tion, its assessment and collection. In 1335 the infante Pedro 
informed his father Alfonso rv of the degenerate condition of 
the community and the irregularities found in it. By then the 
community was almost ruined through the accumulation of 
debts and the loans which it was compelled to seek in order 
to pay the levies and fines which the state itself imposed with 
such frequency. In 1342, on the basis of a privilege granted by 
Pedro tv, the community of Saragossa proclaimed a herem 
upon anyone who obtained a tax exemption or accepted a 
position in the community as rabbi, shohet, scribe, albedin, or 
emissary with the assistance of a royal privilege. 

The *Black Death struck a severe blow at the community 
of Saragossa. Hardly one-fifth of its members survived. On 
Oct. 27, 1348, King Pedro instructed the procurador-general of 
Aragon and the other royal officials in Saragossa not to compel 
the community to pay taxes until the plague ceased and new 
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arrangements for tax payment were agreed upon. Members 
of the de la Cavalleria family, whose position had diminished 
after the death of Don Judah, once more gained the leadership 
in the community administration; subsequently they main- 
tained their position until most of them converted to Chris- 
tianity after the disputation of *Tortosa (see below). 

The cultural and general progress of the community in 
the early 1360s was largely due to the de la Cavalleria family. 
Don Vidal de la Cavalleria, one of the kingdom’s notables, 
leased the minting of gold coins in the kingdom in conjunc- 
tion with a Christian of Saragossa, an agent of the king, and 
leased the taxes in collaboration with another Christian. He 
was versed in Jewish learning, and after his death in 1373 his 
wife Orovida continued to manage her husband's affairs. His 
brother, Solomon, was also active in his town and commu- 
nity. The most outstanding member of the family, however, 
was his son and the son-in-law of Vidal: Judah Benveniste de 
la Cavalleria, who, from the late 1370s, was involved in many 
of the kingdom's affairs and carried on important commerce 
in Barcelona and other places. His house in Saragossa was a 
center of Hebrew culture and he signed state documents in 
Hebrew. Solomon and Benveniste maintained friendly rela- 
tions with *Nissim b. Reuben Gerondi and apparently sup- 
ported *Isaac b. Sheshet Perfet, who arrived in Saragossa in 
about 1372-73 and was active there for 13 years. The responsa 
left by Isaac b. Sheshet yield much information on the way of 
life of the Jews of Saragossa. 

In the relations between the king and the community of 
Saragossa there was no change in the attitude of the crown. In 
1363 Pedro 1v imposed a levy of 5,000 livres in Jaca currency 
toward the expenses of the war against Castile. From the 1370s 
the administration of the community was dominated by Solo- 
mon Abnarrabi, one of the leading muqaddimin. Apparently, 
the members of the de la Cavalleria family had ceased to take 
an interest in communal affairs. In the early 1380s, complaints 
concerning the inefficient administration of the community 
were submitted to the king’s treasurer. It was revealed that the 
debts of the community amounted to 200,000 sdlidos, and the 
mugaddimiun were accused of having exempted their relatives 
from taxes and granting them benefits. 

It was only from 1386 that the community began to re- 
pay its debts, and R. Hasdai *Crescas, who settled in Saragossa 
about that time, did much to liquidate the debts and improve 
the community’s condition. In 1387 he was appointed supreme 
justice in the prosecution of informers throughout the king- 
dom. He became the leader of the Jews in the kingdom after 
the anti-Jewish persecutions of 1391. 

Saragossa was spared from the persecutions of 1391 be- 
cause of the presence of the king in the city, which he used as 
a summer residence. The king and queen did not leave the city 
until the end of October to punish the rioters. In April 1392, 
John 1 thanked the city leaders for protecting the community 
and encouraged them to maintain this policy. 

Activities for the rehabilitation of the communities of 
the kingdom after the persecutions subsequently centered in 
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Saragossa. Hasdai Crescas and Moses b. Samuel Abbas, who 
had moved from Tudela to Saragossa during the 1370s, devoted 
themselves to the welfare of their coreligionists. Following the 
massacres in the peninsula, Hasdai Crescas assumed the lead- 
ership of the communities and offered financial assistance to 
those who suffered in the massacres. Crescas made several 
journeys to Navarre, probably to suggest a haven to the Jews 
who had suffered from the persecutions. It may be that in this 
context we have to understand Crescas’ famous letter to the 
community of Avignon. 

In 1396, with the consent of the government, Hasdai 
Crescas instituted regulations for the community of Saragossa. 
They show a pronounced tendency to strengthen the authority 
of the muqaddimin and enable them to impose their decisions 
without undue delays. As early as 1399 the queen, however, 
found it necessary to accept the complaints of the community 
and change these regulations. According to the decisions of 
Hasdai Crescas, the treasurer was appointed from among the 
four muqaddimin, while the funds of the community were su- 
pervised by one of them, and could not pass from his keeping. 
The queen allocated an annual sum of 8,000 sdlidos to defray 
outstanding debts, while Hasdai Crescas had set no limits to 
the amounts which could be collected. The queen clearly in- 
tended to minimize the authoritative tendencies of his regu- 
lations, while maintaining the community in an orderly state. 
Hasdai Crescas died in 1410, Benveniste de la Cavalleria in 
1411, but worthy successors of these two personalities were 
still available. The rabbinical position of Hasdai Crescas was 
taken over by *Merahiah b. Isaac ha-Levi (en Ferrer Saladin), 
who was assisted by *Mattathias ha-Yizhari and Moses Abbas, 
leaders of former days. 


[Haim Beinart / Yom Tov Assis (2™4 ed.)] 


Results of the Disputation of Tortosa 

The community of Saragossa, like the other communities of 
the kingdom, underwent a difficult period at the time of the 
Disputation of *Tortosa in 1413-14. Its emissaries to the dis- 
putation were Zerahiah ha-Levi and Mattathias ha-Yizhari; 
they were accompanied by the interceder Don Vidal, the son 
of Don Benveniste de la Cavalleria. 

The consequences of the disputation of Tortosa affected 
the Saragossa community in the same way as it had the other 
communities in Spain. Some of its prominent members, in- 
cluding members of the de la Cavalleria family, converted to 
Christianity, among them Benafos, who assumed the name 
of Fernando, and Vidal, who took the name of Gonzalo and 
received a position in the kingdom’s administration. The con- 
version of Vidal had wide repercussions. His teacher, R. Sol- 
omon da Piera, also converted with him. Two poets of that 
generation, Solomon *Bonafed and Bonastruc Desmaestre, 
regarded his renunciation as marking the nation’s decline. 
The government had already realized the undesirability of 
the Conversos, whose numbers were increasing, continu- 
ing to reside in the same quarter as the Jews. The Conversos, 
at first only a few in number, were requested to leave but re- 
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fused; a commission was finally set up to assess the value of 
their houses which the Jews of the quarter were ordered to 
pay to them. Many families were broken up. In 1415 the Jews 
of Saragossa faced a threat of further disorders; many attacks 
were made on them after Vicente *Ferrer had been preach- 
ing. Ferdinand ordered that measures be taken to assure their 
protection. During this period, the community of Saragossa 
numbered about 200 families. This was also its size at the time 
of the expulsion in 1492, although it received Jewish refugees 
throughout this century. 

The community nevertheless underwent a lengthy period 
of decline because there were no notable leaders after the Tor- 
tosa disputation; its administration was concentrated in the 
hands of the craftsmen and simple folk who were incompetent 
to manage its affairs. Alfonso v was aware of the communi- 
ty’s situation and in 1417 ordered the merino of Saragossa and 
Vidal de la Cavalleria to take over the accounts from the ap- 
pointees, to introduce order into the administration's affairs, 
and to appoint community leaders, muqaddimin, members 
of the council, treasurers, and a notary. Alfonso even autho- 
rized them to defend the community against the missionary 
sermons of apostates. He also ordered that the books of the 
Talmud which had been confiscated were to be returned to 
the Jews of Saragossa, as they had been returned to the other 
Jews of the kingdom (1419). Synagogues which had been con- 
fiscated were also to be restored. He authorized Jews to take 
leases from Christians. However, several monks, a Christian 
jurist, and several apostates were delegated to make a general 
examination of the books of the Jews. An event that occurred 
on the 17*” of Shevat, 5420 (1420), was subsequently celebrated 
by the community as the “Purim of Saragossa.” The Jews of 
the city were accused by an informer of carrying empty Torah 
cases at the reception being held in honor of the king; how- 
ever, they were found to contain Torah scrolls and the Jews 
were thus spared punishment. A special scroll describing this 
miracle was also written. 

Despite the efforts at rehabilitation and the support of 
the crown, the despair which had set in among the Jews con- 
tinued and there were additional conversions. According to a 
cautious estimate, about 200 Jews yearly converted to Chris- 
tianity between 1420 and 1430. To assist the community’s re- 
covery, associations were established for the support of the 
poor, for Torah study, etc. Endeavors to organize relief for 
the poor and the persecuted brought a certain revival in com- 
munity life. Saragossa was outstanding for this activity until 
the expulsion. 

In 1438 Alfonso ordered that the community was to be 
administered by three muqaddimiun, a council of nine mem- 
bers, and a treasurer. Throughout this period the community 
existed side by side with an active group of Conversos, some 
of whom had abandoned the Jewish faith of their own free 
will (see below). 

In 1457 Alfonso granted the community of Saragossa a 
series of alleviations: he exempted it from payment of special 
taxes for ten years, granted a general amnesty, and guaran- 
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teed his protection against seizures by Church tribunals and 
against imprisonment or seizure by officers of the kingdom. 
The annual tax then amounted to 12,000 sdlidos in Jaca cur- 
rency, as it was in 1460 and in 1482. 

When Ferdinand inherited the crown of Aragon in 1479, 
his policy toward the Jews of Castile was also applied in Ara- 
gon. In 1481 he wrote to the prior of the Cathedral of Saragossa 
and reproached him for having ordered the Jews to return to 
their quarter and authorizing them to close off the passages to 
the Christian streets. He also complained that even the prior 
had issued orders concerning the garb of the Jews and had 
forbidden several crafts upon the basis of a papal bull. Ferdi- 
nand explained that even a papal bull required the consent of 
the crown if it was to be applied. He ordered the Jews to wear 
a distinctive *badge and instructed the municipal officials to 
see that the crown’s instructions concerning the Jews were car- 
ried out, and to assure their protection, which implied that the 
city was not to adopt an independent policy in the treatment 
of the Jews living there. 

In 1486 the king granted the request of Torquemada and 
ordered the expulsion of the Jews from Saragossa and *Al- 
barracin (see also below). After the issue of the edict, Ferdi- 
nand, however, wrote to Torquemada and suggested that an 
extension of six months be given. The edict was presumably 
not applied because notarial documents (such as testaments 
and the like) are extant from the year 1491, indicating that 
there was still a Jewish population in Saragossa, while the 
general decree of expulsion of the Jews was published there 
on April 29, 1492. 

The Inquisition officials took upon themselves to super- 
vise the preparations for the expulsion. They issued an order 
prohibiting the purchase of properties from Jews, but the Jews 
of Saragossa apparently did not heed this prohibition and pro- 
ceeded with the transfer or sale of their properties. On June 28, 
the bailiff general convened the municipal leaders for an ur- 
gent discussion on the problem of the property of the Jews. 
It was agreed that a part of the community’s debts would be 
covered by its property, but another part of the properties, 
especially those in personal possession, would finance the 
departure of the exiles. The Jewish quarter was transferred to 
the municipal council. A short while before the expulsion, the 
Abnarrabi family, whose ancestors had held important func- 
tions in the past administration of the community, converted 
to Christianity. Several members of the family assumed the 
name of Santa Fé (Joshua Abnarrabi became Juan de Santa 
Fé); Ishmael Abnarrabi, known as a merchant and banker ac- 
tive during the 1470s, also chose this alternative; so did Vidal 
Abnarrabi, a renowned physician in the town (as a Christian, 
he took the name of Alfonso de Eimeric). None of the mem- 
bers of this family was tried by the Inquisition, and they ap- 
parently became integrated within Christian society. During 
the whole of this period, Christian notaries were fully occu- 
pied with drawing up inventories of the properties of those 
who were about to leave; these lists give much information 
on the situation of the Jews of Saragossa during the last stage 
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of the community’s existence. It is assumed that the Jews of 
Saragossa departed in the direction of the ports of the king- 
dom, but some of them presumably went to the kingdom of 
Navarre. 


The Conversos in Saragossa 

Although there were Jews in Saragossa who deliberately or 
willingly abandoned Judaism, many after their conversion 
continued to observe the Jewish precepts and were Jews in 
every respect. Several of the Conversos in Saragossa became 
renowned. In 1450 Pedro de la Cavalleria completed his apo- 
logia for Christianity, Zelus christi contra Judaeos, Sarracenos 
et infideles, in Saragossa, in which he revealed a wide knowl- 
edge of Jewish affairs, while his familiarity with the Jewish 
community is striking. Even so, at trials held by the Inquisition 
during the 1480s, testimony was brought against him that he 
was accustomed to eat in Jewish houses, that he participated 
in the Grace after Meals, and that he had spoken scornfully of 
Christianity. It was he who brought to Castile the pearl neck- 
lace which Ferdinand had sent to his betrothed, Isabella. 

At the beginning of May 1484, Torquemada appointed 
two inquisitors to the tribunal of Saragossa. The tribunal es- 
tablished its seat outside the city in the Aljaferia fortress and, 
on May 10, the first *auto-da-fé took place and four Conversos 
were burned at the stake. It nevertheless appears that the tri- 
bunal proceeded rather slowly in its task. Leading Conversos 
of Saragossa were related to the local nobility (including the 
royal family) by marriage, and in general the Conversos in the 
city had close social and commercial relations with the Chris- 
tian population. On Nov. 29, 1484, the Council of the Estates 
of Aragon, influenced by the Conversos who took part in the 
local and national administration, sent a delegation to the king 
and demanded that the new inquisition be abolished because 
it contradicted the laws of the country, and the appointment 
of inquisitors by Torquemada was in direct contradiction to 
the charters issued in the kingdom. The king declared to the 
emissaries of Aragon that the former inquisitors had neglected 
their duties and accepted bribery, but loyal Christians had no 
need to fear the Inquisition because it would not molest them. 
In practice, the government realized that in Saragossa a cau- 
tious policy should be adopted over the Converso problem. 

On Sept. 14, 1485, an incident took place in Saragossa 
which had repercussions throughout Spain. On that day, the 
inquisitor Pedro de *Arbués was assassinated in the Cathe- 
dral of Saragossa while engrossed in his prayers. The Con- 
verso community, as well as the Jews, were threatened with 
total annihilation, but the municipal and royal officials sup- 
pressed the riots and began an energetic search for the cul- 
prits. In December 1485 the Inquisition tribunal resumed its 
activities and applied justice according to the strict letter of 
the law. From then onward, monthly autos-da-fé were held, 
and many Conversos were burned at the stake. Among those 
sentenced was Jaime de Montesa, a respected jurist who was 
the leading conspirator against Pedro de Arbués. With him 
was sentenced Juan de Pedro Sanchez, the brother of the royal 
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treasurer Gabriel *Sanchez, who fled and was burned in effigy. 
Luis de *Santangel, the father-in-law of Gabriel Sanchez, who 
had been raised to knighthood in appreciation of his service, 
was also accused of complicity in the murder and of adherence 
to Judaism and burned at the stake. Francisco de Santa Fé, who 
acted as assessor to the governor of Aragon, the grandson of 
the well-known apostate Jeronimo de Santa Fé, committed sui- 
cide in the Inquisition jail; his body was burned and his ashes 
were thrown into the R. Ebro. Even Gabriel Sanchez and Al- 
fonso de la Cavalleria did not escape suspicion. On April 30, 
1492, one day after the publication of the decree of expulsion 
in Saragossa, R. Levi b. Shem Tov, one of the community’s 
scholars, appeared before the investigators of heresy and tes- 
tified that in 1490, upon the orders of the Inquisitor, he had 
called upon the members of the community, and cautioned 
them under the threat of the herem to testify before the In- 
quisition all that was known to them on the Conversos who 
observed the Jewish precepts. 

Just as the Inquisition sought to extirpate these impor- 
tant personalities, it did not spare the ordinary Conversos 
who adhered to their former faith and Jewish way of life. The 
trials of Maria Lopez, the wife of Pedro de Santa Cruz, and 
of Francisco de Tarazona, which were held before the expul- 
sion, provide a remarkable example of the lives led by Jews 
and Conversos. According to a list apparently drawn up dur- 
ing the 17" century, over 600 people were tried up to the 
beginning of the 16" century. Only a few of the dossiers of 
those who were sentenced, however, are extant. Most were 
lost when the last secretary of the Inquisition, Juan Antonio 
Llorente, transferred them to France at the time of the Pen- 
insular War in the early 19 century; only a few of them have 


been preserved there. 
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SARAH (Sarai; Heb. 71, "1v), the first of the four matri- 
archs; wife of *Abraham. Sarah is first mentioned in Genesis 
11:29. Exceptionally, her genealogy is not given. According to 
Genesis 20:12, Sarah was Abrahams half-sister, the daughter 
of his father, but not of his mother. It is difficult, however, to 
reconcile this information with Genesis 11:31, from a differ- 
ent documentary source, where Sarah is identified as Terah’s 
daughter-in-law. Immediately after Sarah’s introduction, men- 
tion is made of her infertility (Gen. 11:30). This fact serves to 
emphasize Abraham's unquestioning faith and obedience to 
the Lord’s command that he leave his native land, predicated 
as it was on a promise of great progeny (12:1-4). 

The first incident in which Sarah figures prominently is 
the account of her descent to Egypt along with Abraham dur- 
ing a famine in Canaan (12:10-20). Immediately before enter- 
ing Egypt, Abraham becomes apprehensive lest Sarah's strik- 
ing beauty, which is especially noteworthy since she was 65 
years old at the time (cf. 12:4; 17:17; Genesis Apocryphon, 20), 
inspire the Egyptians to kill him for the sake of acquiring her 
(Gen. 12:12). Thus, Abraham instructs his wife to claim that 
she is his sister in order to protect him. Sarah obeys Abraham's 
wishes, and when her beauty is reported to the pharaoh by his 
courtiers, she is taken into the royal palace. Abraham is appar- 
ently generously rewarded for the hand of his “sister” (12:16). 
When, however, the royal household is afflicted with plagues, 
the pharaoh apparently realizes that Sarah is Abraham's wife 
and that he is being punished for having intercourse with her. 
He forthwith returns her to Abraham, at the same time or- 
dering them to leave his domain (12:17-20).The entire story 
foreshadows the plagues of Egypt and Israel’s successful de- 
parture from there as already seen in the Midrash (Gen. R. 
(ed. Theodor and Albeck), 385). 

It was once thought that this unusual account and its par- 
allel in Genesis 20:1-18 involving the same couple but another 
monarch, Abimelech of Gerar (cf. also 26:6-11), were illumi- 
nated by the *Nuzi documents, which, according to *Speiser, 
attest to the existence in Hurrian society of a judicial status 
of wife-sistership, whereby a woman, in addition to becom- 
ing a man’s wife, was adopted by him as his sister and thereby 
merited higher social status and greater privileges than an or- 
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dinary wife. Speiser’s reading though was shown to be wrong 
(see *Genesis). Sarah's prolonged barrenness prompted her to 
give her handmaid Hagar to Abraham in order that she might 
bear him a child in her mistress’ place (16:12). This unusual 
device, found only once again in the Bible (cf. Gen. 30:1-8), is 
also attested to in the Nuzi documents and elsewhere, where 
it is stipulated that if a wife is childless, she must provide her 
husband with a female slave as a concubine. Once Hagar had 
conceived, her arrogant attitude toward her mistress prompted 
Sarah to treat her so harshly that she finally fled, only to re- 
turn in accordance with a divine order (16:4-9). Ultimately, 
however, after Sarah had given birth to Isaac, she saw to it that 
Hagar and her son were permanently expelled from Abraham's 
household (Gen. 21; in Galatians ch. 4 Paul allegorizes this 
story so that it predicts the displacement of Judaism by Chris- 
tianity). The extraordinary fact that Sarah would bear a child 
at 90 years of age was first announced by God to Abraham at 
the same time that both his and Sarah’s names were changed, 
the latter from Sarai (17:15-17). The promise of offspring was 
repeated when the angels visited their tent before the destruc- 
tion of Sodom and Gomorrah (18:10). These promises were 
received with incredulity by the Patriarch and his wife (17:17; 
18:12), who “laughed” when they heard the news, thus provid- 
ing the basis for the name of the son, *Isaac. 

Sarah died at the age of 127 in Kiriath-Arba, which, the 
text explains, is “now Hebron” (23:1-2). She was buried in 
the cave of *Machpelah, which was purchased by Abraham 
as a family grave from one of the local citizens, Ephron son 
of Zofar, in strict accordance with legal regulations for land 
purchase (23:3-20). Outside Genesis, Sarah is mentioned in 
the Bible only in Isaiah 51:2 as the progenitrix of the people 
of Israel. 

The usual interpretation of the name Sarah is “princess” 
or “chieftainness,’ although it may also be connected with the 
Akkadian Sarrat, one of the designations of the moon-god- 
dess Ishtar. Some scholars have explained that Sarah’s original 
name, "1, represents an early specialized feminine form, as 
is now known from Ugaritic, where the termination of femi- 
nine personal names is quite common. Others have pointed 
out that the name Sari may not be a doublet of Sarah, since 
the Greek translation has the expected doubling of the r in 
the case of Sarah (Sarra), Xappa, but not in the case of Sarai. 
The latter has been connected with the Arabic word shard, 
“repeated flashing.” 


[Myra J. Siff / S. David Sperling (274 ed.)] 


In the Aggadah 

Sarah is identified with Iscah, the daughter of Abraham's 
brother, Haran (Gen. 11:29), and thus Abraham's niece. She 
was called Iscah because all gazed (sakkah, “to look”) at her 
beauty (Meg. 14a) which she retained throughout her jour- 
neys and even in her old age (Gen. R. 40:4). She was so beau- 
tiful that all other people were like monkeys by comparison 
(BB 58a). Even Abishag the Shunammite, whose beauty is 
extolled, never achieved half of Sarah’s attractiveness (Sanh. 
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39b). Another interpretation for the name Iscah was that she 
possessed the gift of prophecy, which enabled her to discern 
(i.e., to look with the eyes of vision) by means of the Holy 
Spirit (Meg. 14a). She was one of the seven prophetesses and 
her prophetic gifts were superior even to those of Abraham 
(Ex. R. 1:1). While in Haran, Abraham converted the men and 
Sarah the women. The change of her name from the original 
Sarai (“a princess to her own people”) to Sarah denoted that 
henceforth she would be “a princess for all mankind” (Gen. R. 
47:1). When Abraham journeyed to Egypt, he concealed her 
in a chest lest she be ravished by the Egyptians. Nonetheless, 
she was discovered by customs’ officials (Gen. R. 40:5). As a 
token of his love, Pharaoh gave the land of Goshen to her as 
a hereditary possession. For this reason the Israelites subse- 
quently lived there (PdRE, 36). Sarah prayed to God to deliver 
her from Pharaoh and an angel was sent to whip the king at 
her command (Gen. R. 41:2; cf. Genesis Apocryphon, ed. by N. 
Avigad and Y. Yadin (1956) p. 43f.). It was a result of this sign 
of divine favor that Pharaoh gave her his daughter Hagar as 
a handmaid (Gen. R. 45:1). For details of the relationship be- 
tween Sarah and Hagar, see *Hagar, in the Aggadah. 

Sarah should have reached Abraham's lifespan of 175, 
but 48 years were taken away because of her readiness to 
dispute with Abraham over Hagar’s misdeeds (RH 16b; Gen. 
R. 45:5). Sarah was originally barren, but a miracle was per- 
formed for her after her name was changed from Sarai and 
her youth was restored (Gen. R. 47:2). After she had given 
birth to Isaac, many people claimed that the Patriarch and 
his wife had adopted a foundling and were pretending that it 
was their own son. Abraham made a banquet on the day that 
Isaac was weaned, and Sarah invited many women. They all 
brought their infants with them, and Sarah suckled them all, 
thus convincing the guests that she was indeed the mother 
(BM 87a; Gen. R. 53:9). Others stated that Abimelech was the 
father, but it was disproved by Isaac’s striking resemblance to 
his father (Gen. R. 53:6; BM 87a). Sarah’s behavior toward Ish- 
mael, whom she drove away from Abrahams roof, is justified 
on the grounds that she saw him commit idolatry, rape, and 
murder (Tosef., Sot. 6:6; Gen. R. 53:11). During her lifetime, 
the doors to her house were always hospitably open; her dough 
miraculously increased; a light burned from Friday evening to 
Friday evening; and a pillar of the divine cloud rested above 
her tent (Gen. R. 60:16). Her death was caused by the shock 
of learning about the *Akedah. According to one version, Sa- 
tan appeared to her and told her that Abraham had actually 
slaughtered, or was about to slaughter, Isaac (Sefer ha- Yashar, 
Va-Yera; PdRE 32). According to another text it was Isaac him- 
self who returned and told her of the event (Lev. R. 20:2). The 
inhabitants of Hebron closed their places of business out of 
respect for her memory and as a reward did not die before 
they participated 38 years later in the obsequies of Abraham 
(Gen. R. 58:7; 62:3). 

[Aaron Rothkoff] 
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SARAH OF TURNOVO, also known as Queen Theodora 
of Bulgaria, was a 14'*-century Jewish woman who lived in 
the city of Turnovo, then the capital of Bulgaria. Nothing is 
known about her life until 1346, when, according to a Greek 
document, Czar Ivan Alexander of Bulgaria “thrust out his 
former wife who was still living and substituted a Jewess ...? 
The Jewess in question was Sarah, known for her beauty and 
intelligence. The Greek document makes it clear that the Czar 
“loved her for her beauty.” He arranged for her baptism and 
she was renamed Theodora. 

No document indicates whether Sarah objected to be- 
ing converted, but there is some evidence that she did not 
turn her back on the Jewish people. While she was queen, she 
was believed to have influenced Ivan Alexander to exercise a 
more liberal policy toward the Jews of their land. As a result, 
the anti-Jewish legislation that was adopted by the Christian 
Church in 1352 was never fully implemented in Bulgaria. This 
fact has led a few historians to conclude that Queen Theodora 
may have had considerable impact on state affairs. Her influ- 
ence, if indeed it existed, had no long-lasting effect, however, 
and ultimately caused a backlash. Several Jews were accused 
of fostering heresy, and when the czar repealed their death 
sentence, riots broke out and the accused were subsequently 
killed by a mob. 

Sarah/Theodora and Ivan Alexander had a daughter 
named Tamar, who was married to Emperor Murad 1 (1360- 
89), ruler of the Ottoman Empire. A few generations later, 
knowledge of Tamar's origins gave rise to rumors of a Jew- 
ish woman in the sultan’s harem and it was suggested that 
Mehmed 11, son of Murad 11, was born of a Jewish mother. 
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SARAJEVO (Serajevo; Turk. Bosna-Serai; Heb. 73012°N1), 
city and capital of Bosnia-Herzegovina. The first Jews came 
to Sarajevo in the middle of the 16 century, spreading from 
there to smaller towns of Bosnia, e.g., *Travnik, Bugojno, Ze- 
nica, Tuzla, *Banja-Luka, and Mostar, capital of the twin prov- 
ince of Herzegovina. Although some earlier tombstones (in 
horizontal trunk form) were discovered in the Old Sephardi 
cemetery at Borak (western periphery of Sarajevo), the first 
documents attesting Jewish presence date from 1565. 
Spanish refugees came from Salonika, but some of them 
may also have come directly by sea. Despite a different lan- 
guage (Ladino) and divergent customs, the newcomers were 
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quickly accepted as useful city dwellers; they were mostly 
artisans and some were merchants. Jews were known as the 
early pharmacists of the region, as well as hatchims (from 
the Arabic-Turkish Hakim, “doctor”). Muslim fanatics tried 
at first to prevent the settlement of Jews, forcing a few fami- 
lies to flee to Dubrovnik and Hungary. However, these were 
isolated cases which did not interfere with the good relations 
that developed between Muslims and Jews. There is evidence 
from the end of the 16 century in the so-called sijille (court 
records) that Jews appeared before the sharia (Muslim reli- 
gious tribunals) in civil cases. 

A special Jewish quarter with a synagogue, near the main 
market of Sarajevo, was erected in 1577, authorization having 
been obtained from the pasha Siavush. Known to the popula- 
tion as tchifut-khan, the Jews themselves called it either ma- 
halla judia (Jewish quarters) or cortijo (the communal yard). 
Later, as the community grew, Jews resided elsewhere as there 
were no legal restrictions. The first synagogue (constructed in 
1581) was named, in the Spanish tradition, II Cal grande, but it 
was destroyed by fire and restored or rebuilt several times. 


Trade Activities 

Jewish merchants used both main trade routes: from east to 
west (Sofia, Serbia, and Sarajevo to Dubrovnik, *Split, Zadar, 
and/or Venice and Trieste) and from south to north (i.e., Con- 
stantinople, Salonika via *Skoplje, Sjenica to Sarajevo, from 
where a lateral route went to Travnik, Kostajnica, Dalmatia, 
and Italy). Many Jews worked as blacksmiths, tailors, shoe- 
makers, butchers, and joiners, and later as metal workers; they 
also operated the first sawmill and traded in iron, wood, and 
chemicals, in addition to articles such as textiles, furs, glass, 
and dyes. In Sarajevo, and in Bosnia as a whole, there were 
many indigent families and a Jewish proletariat. 

The general situation of the Jews during the Ottoman era 
was good. They had their religious and juridical independence 
in all personal matters and civil cases, and broad autonomy 
in community affairs. The Ottoman authorities enforced rab- 
binical court sentences when they were requested to do so. 
However, the Jews had to pay the poll tax (kharaj) and were 
subject to various extortions and briberies. In the 17 century 
Ashkenazi families came to Sarajevo, fleeing European per- 
secutions. They founded their own community, which had a 
separate existence until the Holocaust. 


Historical Developments 

During the siege and the Austrian conquest of Sarajevo by 
Prince Eugene of Savoy in 1679, Jews suffered along with the 
general population, the Jewish quarter, with its synagogue, 
being destroyed. About that time new settlers came from Ru- 
melia, Bulgaria, and Serbia, as well as from Padua and Ven- 
ice. The evolution of the community during the 18" century 
was generally undisturbed and was led by rabbis who orga- 
nized a talmud torah and cared for the spiritual needs of the 
Jews, whose numbers reached 1,000 by 1800. During the first 
half of the 19" century further growth occurred, and official 
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recognition of the community was granted by the Ottoman 
sultan. The rabbi of Sarajevo, Moses Pereira, was named by 
imperial firman Hakham bashi for Bosnia and Herzegovina 
in 1840. Some acts of ransom and discriminatory orders were 
decreed, but the various revolts against Ottoman rule and the 
influence of the European powers in Constantinople helped 
cause the Tanzimat (reforms) program of 1840 and 1856, as- 
suring equality for non-Turks before the law. In the face of oc- 
casional defamation, Sarajevo Jewry had to make donations 
in kind or money. Nevertheless, they largely maintained their 
cultural and religious life without outside interference, taking 
on new crafts and professions, as well as adding copper, zinc, 
glass, and dyes to their exports. By the middle of the 19" cen- 
tury all doctors in Sarajevo and Bosnia were Jews. 

The Austrian annexation of the city in 1878 brought a new 
wave of Ashkenazim, who were officials, experts, and entre- 
preneurs. The new masters immediately demanded 100,000 
ducats from the Jewish community, which was paid in several 
installments. On the other hand, the Austrians introduced 
new industries and made capital investments which created 
new employment and trade opportunities, largely directed to- 
ward Vienna, Prague, and Budapest. The earlier rivals - Ra- 
gusans and Venetians - were replaced by local and foreign 
Serbs who gradually became dominant in foreign trade, thus 
limiting the field of Jewish traders or pushing them out. Some 
Jews consequently changed their vocation, thereby contrib- 
uting to the developments and modernization of the country 
as pioneers in optics, watchmaking, fine mechanics, printing 
(the first printing press belonged to Daniel Kajon), etc. The 
Jewish community numbered about 10,000 persons by the 
end of the 19" century. 

After World War 1 the Yugoslav era began, the Jews en- 
joying freedom and equal treatment; their diverse economic, 
religious, cultural, and artistic activities continued unhin- 
dered, even though the Jewish population of 14,000 repre- 
sented less than 1% of the general population of Bosnia. In 
1927-31 the Sephardi synagogue, the largest in the Balkans, 
was constructed, only to be desecrated and plundered by the 
Croatian Fascists and the Germans not more than ten years 
later, and after the war it became a theater hall. The old Se- 
phardi synagogue became a Jewish museum. 


Rabbis and Jewish Learning 

The first rabbis known to have led their community in the 17 
century were Zebulun, Mazli’ah Muchacho (earlier of Salon- 
ika), Samuel Baruch, Hayyim Shabbetai, Judah Lerma, and 
the famous R. Zevi *Ashkenazi, who was from Ofen (Buda) 
and known as “Hakham Zevi.” The latter lived in Sarajevo 
from 1686 to 1697 and combated Nehemiah Hayon’s Shab- 
batean views. The protocols (pinkasim) were kept in Hebrew 
and a bet din was set up. Very few of the documents are ex- 
tant. Among later rabbis the most prominent was R. David 
Pardo “Morenu,’ author of the rabbinical commentaries: La- 
Menazzeah le-David, Hasdei David, and Mizmor le-David, and 
responsa. He founded a rabbinical dynasty (an exceptional 
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phenomenon among Yugoslav Jewry), and his son Isaac and 
grandson Jacob succeeded him in office. Nineteenth century 
rabbis of note included Moses Danon; Moses Pereira, also 
known as Musa effendi; Meir Danon; Eliezer Shem Tov Papo; 
and Isaac Papo, a prolific author who wrote not only in He- 
brew but also in Ladino (Bet Tefillah, Tikkun Modaah). The 
last rabbi under the Ottomans was Joseph Finzi, whose work 
Va-Yelakket Yosef was printed in Belgrade. 

In 1928 a theological seminary was opened in Sarajevo by 
the federation of the Jewish communities, offering a second- 
ary school education. The seminary’s first rector, Rabbi Moritz 
Levi, author of the first historical study on the Sephardim in 
Bosnia, died in the Holocaust. Another prominent teacher 
and translator from Hebrew to Serbo-Croat was Jacob Mae- 
stro, who was known as “Morenu.” 


Jewish Life before the Holocaust 

Apart from the religious field, Sarajevo Jewry had a wide range 
of social and cultural organizations and a thriving Jewish 
press. Among the institutions the senior was La Benevolen- 
cia, a mutual aid society founded in 1894; two bodies, Mela- 
cha and Geula, helped artisans and economic activities, and 
in 1901 a choir, Lyra-sociedad de cantar do los judios-espa- 
fioles, was established. There was a Jewish worker’s union, La 
Matatja. The first newspaper published in Sarajevo was La Al- 
borada (Aurora), a literary weekly which appeared from 1898 
to 1902. The weeklies Zidovska Svijest, Jevrejska Tribuna, Nar- 
odna Zidovska svijest, and Jevrejski Glas, with a section printed 
in Ladino, were published during 1928-41. Several memorial 
volumes were also published. 

Zionist organizations were active between the two world 
wars. The youth movement, Ha-Shomer ha-Za’ir, was well es- 
tablished and during the Holocaust provided, together with 
Matatja, a considerable number of partisans, fighters, and 
leaders of the resistance movement. An organization with Se- 
phardi separatist tendencies was linked to de Picciotto’s World 
Sephardi Union. 


Jews in Literature and Arts 

Isak (Isaac) Samokovlija (d. 1955), a forceful writer, lived in 
Sarajevo until his death. He vividly described Bosnian Jewish 
life, especially the problems of the porters, peddlers, beggars, 
and artisans. Daniel Ozmo, who did mostly woodcuts, Dan- 
iel Kabiljo-Danilus, and Yosif (Joseph) Levi-Monsino, all of 
whom perished during the Ustashi-Artukovi¢ era, were well- 
known painters. The illuminated Sarajevo Haggadah is kept 
in the National Museum of Sarajevo; it was acquired by the 
Museum (then, the Landesmuseum) in 1895 for 100 florins. 
Its origin, however, was in Spain and has nothing to do with 
Sarajevo (see *Haggadah). 


Jews in Politics 

The first European-educated physician in Bosnia, Isaac Sha- 
lom, better known as Isaac effendi, was the first (appointed) 
Jewish member of the provincial Majlis Idaret (assembly). His 
son Salomon “effendi” Shalom succeeded him. Javer (Xaver) 
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“effendi” Baruch was elected as a deputy to the Ottoman parlia- 
ment in 1876. During the Austrian and Yugoslav periods Jews 
generally abstained from active participation in politics. In the 
1930s — when the economic situation deteriorated — a number 
of younger Jews turned to the illegal Communist Party, some 
of them gaining prominence in the party’s ranks during the 
subsequent struggle against the occupiers and quislings. 


Holocaust and After 

Between the two world wars Sarajevo was the third-largest 
Jewish center of Yugoslavia (after Zagreb and Belgrade). In 
1935 there were 8,318 Jews; in 1941, 10,500. 

The Germans arrived on April 15, 1941, and the following 
day wrecked the Sephardi synagogue, which was the largest 
in the Balkans. This was followed by requisitions, expropria- 
tions, execution of hostages for acts of sabotage, individual 
arrests, and mass deportations of Jews. Members of the Jew- 
ish community were deported between September and No- 
vember 1941, mostly to Jasenovac, Loborgrad (women), and 
Djakovo. Extermination took place in these Ustashi (Croatian) 
concentration camps. Only a small number of Jews survived 
the first wave of killings and they were later dispatched to the 
Auschwitz gas chambers. A limited number of Jews survived 
either by joining partisan units or by reaching Italy. Several 
scores of army officers and soldiers mobilized by the Yugo- 
slav army upon the German invasion spent the war years in 
German Pow camps, protected by the Geneva Convention, 
and thus returned to Sarajevo after the Holocaust. In all, over 
9,000 Jews were murdered by the Nazis. 

After the Holocaust, the community was reconstituted, 
but most of the survivors chose to immigrate to Israel in the 
years 1948-49. Religious services were organized in the Ash- 
kenazi synagogue (which had remained more or less intact) 
by R. Menahem Romano, and some social and cultural ac- 
tivities were renewed. A monument to “the fighters and mar- 
tyrs” was erected in the Jewish cemetery at Kovacica, and a 
celebration of the 400* anniversary of the arrival of the Jews 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina was held in 1970, with participa- 
tion of delegates from abroad, including the U.S. and Israel. 
On this occasion a memorial volume was published. In 1971 
the community numbered 1,000. 

During the Bosnian War (1992-1994) the old Jewish cem- 
etery was badly damaged. Nine hundred Jews were evacuated 
in buses to Pirovac, to the former Yugoslav summer camp near 
*Split, and 150 by air to *Belgrade. In 2002 the centennial of 
the Ashkenazi synagogue was commemorated with a stamp 
issued by the government of Bosnia and Herzegovina. In 2004 
there were 700 Jews living in Sarajevo, including some refu- 
gees who returned home. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Levy, Die Sephardim in Bosnien (1911); A. 
Hananel and E. E&’kenazi, Fontes hebraici..., 2 (1960), 87-88, 234-5, 
258-66, 334-5, 391-3; Jevrejski Almanah (1954-67), passim; Omanut 
(Zagreb, 1935-41), passim; Spomenica povodom 400 godina od dol- 
aska Jevreja u Bosnu i Hercegovinu (1970); Savez Jevrejskih Opstina 
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SARASOHN, KASRIEL HERSCH 


SARASOHN, KASRIEL HERSCH (1835-1905), Yiddish 
and Hebrew newspaper publisher. Born in Suwalki province, 
Russia, he settled in New York in 1871, and in the following 
year founded a weekly paper, Di New Yorker Yidishe Tsaytung, 
which was unsuccessful. Two years later he founded the first 
American Yiddish weekly Di Yidishe Gazeten, which survived 
for more than half a century and paved the way for the first 
Yiddish daily in America, Yidishes Tageblat. This traditionally- 
oriented daily exerted a great influence upon the immigrant 
generation at the turn of the century and attained a circula- 
tion of 70,000 copies. Its editors included the journalist John 
Paley, *Tashrak and G. *Bublick. Its influence declined after 
World War 1, and in 1928 it merged with the Morning-Jour- 
nal. Sarasohn also founded a Hebrew weekly, Haivri, which 
he maintained from 1891 to 1898, despite annual deficits. In 
1882 he organized a society for aiding Jewish immigrants, 
which in 1890 merged with the *Hebrew Immigrant Aid So- 
ciety (HIAS). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 4 (1929), 883-6; Starkman, 
in: y1vo, Yorbukh Amopteyl (1931), 273-95. 
[Sol Liptzin] 


SARASOTA, city on Florida's west coast. It is a sophisticated 
arts community and beach resort, ringing Sarasota Bay and 
the Gulf of Mexico, and offering 35 miles of beaches. During 
the Civil War, Judah P. Benjamin served as Attorney General, 
Secretary of War and Secretary of State of the Confederacy 
and was known as the most prominent 19 century American 
Jew. Benjamin was President Jefferson Davis’ closest confidant 
and David Levy Yulee’s cousin. When General Robert E. Lee 
surrendered in 1865, Benjamin headed south to Ellenton, FL, 
and sheltered at the Gamble Mansion, near Sarasota. With this 
exception, there is no record of Jews in this area until the 20' 
century. With changes in transportation and the lure of cheap 
land for sale, a trickle of Jews began migrating to the Sarasota 
area. Marcus Weinkle left Russia in 1887, was a sheepherder 
in Palestine, then immigrated to the U. S in 1890 to Moffit, 
Florida (east of Sarasota), where he ran a 2,000-acre lumber 
business. He brought a Torah with him and conducted services 
for Jews in the surrounding area. He kept kosher, married and 
had two children there; his daughter Charlotte became a win- 
ter resident of Sarasota decades later. 

Simon Rosin came from Baltimore first to Ocala, FL, then 
settled in Arcadia in 1905, where he opened a store and later 
built an arcade, which housed the U.S. Post Office. He and his 
wife had one son, Aurel, in 1910. Aurel was a lawyer and cattle 
rancher, and he and his wife Elsie raised four sons in Arcadia, 
where they had over 4,000 acres for their cattle ranch. Elsie 
took the boys to Sarasota for religious school and bar mitzvah 
training; three sons remained in Sarasota. 

The first Jew to permanently settle in Sarasota was Philip 
Levy, who fled the pogroms of Lithuania in 1905. Working for 
a pants manufacturing firm, he traveled to St. Petersburg, FL, 
in 1909, where he met and married Cecelia Tarapani. In 1913 
Philip and Cecelia Levy settled in Sarasota and opened a wo- 
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menswear store. They were the only Jews there until 1925. As 
others settled, the Levys conducted Sabbath and High Holiday 
services in their home. Joseph Idelson peddled dry goods; he 
and his wife Rose were attracted by the land boom and moved 
to Sarasota with their children in 1925. Idelson opened a gen- 
eral merchandise store, invested in banks and real estate, and 
was one of the founders of the Jewish Community Center 
(today’s Temple Beth Sholom) in 1928. The first synagogue in 
Sarasota was built on property donated by the city, and they 
had their first services for Yom Kippur just prior to the hur- 
ricane. The congregation acquired a site from the city in 1932 
for a Jewish burial ground. After World War 11 a number of 
Jewish soldiers who had passed through Sarasota returned to 
settle. Growth was gradual. By 1950, the community had ex- 
panded to 75 families. In 1956 a “break-away” group of mem- 
bers of Temple Beth Sholom established a Reform congrega- 
tion, Temple Emanu-El. The Jewish Community Council, the 
forerunner of the Sarasota-Manatee Federation, was founded 
in 1959; Sidney Adler was the first president. 

Many of these pioneers were lovers of the arts and con- 
tributed to building Sarasota’s cultural infrastructure. The Van 
Wezel Performing Arts Hall that opened on Sarasota Bay in 
1967 is named for Jews who left money for this purpose. The 
area began to attract Jewish writers, artists, and musicians. Au- 
thor McKinley Kantor came to Sarasota around 1940; two of 
his books have a Florida setting: The Noises of their Wings (Ev- 
erglades) and Beauty Beast (north Florida). Among other no- 
table talents are Paul Wolfe, musical director and maestro, who 
served the West Coast Symphony for decades; Syd Solomon, 
a nationally acclaimed artist who came in 1946; Leo Rogers, 
a driving force to create the Sarasota Opera Association and 
the Sarasota Ballet of Florida; Hal Davis who was public rela- 
tions manager for Benny Goodman and Columbia Records 
before moving to Sarasota, where, in 1980, he founded the Jazz 
Club of Sarasota; and Frank Eliscu, the designer of the Heis- 
man Trophy (the highest honor in college football) and the 
glass panels above the doors of the Library of Congress, as well 
as works of sculpture for the Van Wezel, Ringling Museum 
of Art, Temple Emanu-El, and Temple Beth Sholom in Sara- 
sota. Paul Rubenfeld, known to millions as Pee Wee Herman, 
came to Sarasota in 1960 asa child and graduated from Sara- 
sota High School. Many Jews have contributed largely to the 
community in education and social services. Harry Sudakoff 
dedicated the Sudakoff Center at New College. Alex Schoen- 
baum, former All-American football player, started Shoney's 
Big Boy restaurant chain. In 1974 Betty and Alex Schoenbaum 
began spending part of the year in Sarasota and became major 
supporters of civic and Jewish activities. In 1990 the Schoen- 
baums contributed funds to help open the City of Saraso- 
ta’s human services complex, which houses 19 social service 
agencies. Some Jews who have been involved politically are 
David Cohen, who served as mayor 1964-66 and played 
a major role in the establishment of the Florida West 
Coast Symphony and the Van Wezel Performing Arts Hall, 
and Lou Ann Rosengarten Palmer, who came to Sarasota in 
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their authority over the Jewish inhabitants. The Italians, how- 
ever, claimed their authority and tried to prevent Nazi per- 
secution. After the fall of *Mussolini in September 1943, the 
Germans, having wiped out the congregations of Macedonia, 
began exterminating the Jews on the Greek mainland and in 
the islands, at which time Dieter Wisliceny, *Eichmann’s as- 
sistant, arrived in Athens and tried to force Rabbi Elijah Bar- 
zilai to cooperate with him. The rabbi fled to Karpenisia in 
the mountains with the help of the leftist Communist-leaning 
ELAS-EAM Greek Resistance movement. Many Jews followed 
his example and were saved by the Greeks. A Council of Jews 
was set up by the Germans to organize the local Jewish com- 
munity. On Oct. 7, 1943, General Jurgen *Stroop published 
an order dated October 3, ordering Athens Jews to register at 
the synagogue. The vast majority of them managed to go into 
hiding, aided by the Greek police and by the Greek Orthodox 
Church, on the instructions of Archbishop Damaskinos. The 
local Catholic Church assisted hundreds of Jews in Athens 
through its rescue stations and harbored Jews in monasteries, 
found them hiding places, and assisted them financially and 
with food. Hundreds of families escaped by means of small 
boats to the shores of Asia Minor, making their way from there 
to Palestine. However, a significant number did fall into Nazi 
hands. On March 24, 1944, a total of 800 Jews were captured 
by the Nazis in the vicinity of the Athens synagogue, after the 
Nazis had announced that flour for unleavened bread and 
sugar were to be distributed at the synagogue. They were in- 
terned in a camp at Haidari and on April 2 sent to Auschwitz 
along with other Jews who were caught in Athens. Most of 
the Jews sent from Athens arrived at Auschwitz; 155 Spanish 
nationals and 19 Portuguese nationals were sent to *Bergen- 
Belsen. A total of 1,500 Jews were sent from Athens. 

When Greece was liberated from German occupation, 
about 4,500-5,000 Jews emerged from hiding to reassem- 
ble in Athens, but over 1,500 later immigrated to Erez Israel 
in 1945-46 via illegal immigration boats from the Sounion 
coast. The Joint Distribution Committee enabled Athenian 
and Greek Jewry to recover economically from their losses 
in World War 11. In 1957-58 there were over 2,500 Jews in 
Athens, and in 1968, 2,850, about half the total Jewish popu- 
lation of Greece. Many of those who returned were able to 
build themselves good positions in business, industry, and 
the professions. The community had a synagogue (Sephardi), 
a cemetery, a club, and an elementary school, and an oRT 
vocational school and welfare institute as well. In 1979, the 
Jewish Museum of Greece was established in Athens, and a 
Holocaust memorial was established in the late 20 century. 
At the outset of the 21°t century there were about 3,000 Jews 
living in Athens. 

[Joseph Nehama / Yitzchak Kerem (24 ed.)] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C.S. Clermont-Ganneau, Recueil darchéologie 
orientale (1888), 9312-9900; L. Robert, in: Hellenica, 3 (Paris, 1946), 
101; L.B. Urdahl, in: Symbolic’ Osloenses, 43 (1968), 39ff.; Schuerer, 
Hist, index; Juster, Juifs, 1 (1914), 187; C. Bayet, DeTitulis Atticae 
Christianis Antiquissimis... (1878), 122ff.; H. Kastel, in: Almanac Is- 
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AT(H)IAS. Sephardi family originating in Spain and later 
widely spread among the communities of Marrano origin, 
where it was divided among numerous branches such as Da 
Costa Athias, Athias Pereira, etc. Among the earliest promi- 
nent members was YOM TOV ATHIAS, formerly Jeronimo de 
Vargas, publisher of the Ferrara Bible (in Spanish) of 1553. 
MOSES ISRAEL (d. 1665) was the first reader and minister ap- 
pointed by the Sephardi community of London in 1656, and 
served it until he died in the Great Plague. JAcoB was rabbi 
in Bordeaux and preached the sermon (subsequently printed) 
for the restoration of the health of Louis xv in 1744. DAVID 
(d. 1806) was among his successors. SOLOMON DA COSTA 
(1690-1769), a London merchant and broker, in his youth an 
adherent of the Shabbatean movement, presented to the Brit- 
ish Museum in 1759 a collection of Hebrew books formerly 
owned by Charles 11, which formed the nucleus of its Hebrew 
library. DAVID ISRAEL (d. 1753) was hakham of the Sephardi 
community of Amsterdam for 25 years. MOSES (1898- ) of 
Jerusalem made important contributions to Sephardi stud- 
ies, including an edition of folk-ballads (Romancero Sefaradi, 
Jerusalem, 1956). 

The family was prominent in Leghorn where, in the 17 
century, JOSEPH ATHIAS was highly regarded in Christian lit- 
erary circles for his scholarship, and MosEs composed in 1701 
a discourse in celebration of the recent embellishments to the 
synagogue. He was possibly the father of DAVID BEN MOSES 
who, in consequence of his travels in the East as a merchant, 
became a master of many languages (including Turkish, Ser- 
bian, and Russian). He turned his knowledge to good account 
in his book in Ladino, La guerta de oro (“The Golden Gar- 
den”; Leghorn, 1778), comprising proverbs, fables, and sym- 
pathetic remedies, together with a treatise on physiognomy 
and a guide to rapid mastery of Greek and Italian, to which 
was incongruously appended the text of the “Letters Patent 
of the French Kings in favor of the Portuguese Jews,’ with a 
Ladino translation. The Athias mansion, in a central square 
in Leghorn, was one of the landmarks of the city. 

The Athias family was memorable also in rabbinic schol- 
arship, Hebrew printing (see Joseph *Athias), and the annals 
of Inquisitional martyrdom (Abraham Athias was burned at 
the stake in Cordova, 1665). It figured in America (Philadel- 
phia, Savannah) from the mid-18* century. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, Marranos, index. 
[Cecil Roth] 


ATHIAS, JOSEPH and IMMANUEL (17" century), publish- 
ers and printers in Amsterdam. Joseph ben Abraham (Spain or 
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1948 and was a performer with the Sailor Circus Show. She 
serves on the Sarasota City Commission where she sat as 
mayor in 1984 and 1988. 

Jewish developers planted citrus groves and opened 
new residential districts. Jules and Jack Freeman came to 
Sarasota in 1953 and began planting citrus. From 1968 to 1971 
they planted the “world’s largest orange grove,’ which is three 
times the size of Manhattan, Nyc, and has over three million 
citrus trees. National Geographic magazine published an aer- 
ial photo of the 27,000 acres and commented, “The grove was 
one of the distinguishing landmarks in Florida visible from 
space.’ Charles Lavin, sensing the plight of many elderly on 
fixed incomes, bought the Mira Mar Hotel in Sarasota, the 
Manatee River Hotel in Bradenton, and the MacArthur Beach 
Hotel in Venice and turned them into retirement homes. Mar- 
tin Paver sailed to Sarasota with his family from New York 
in 1949. He and his sons developed housing subdivisions for 
the “snowbirds” (residents 3-7 months of the year) migrat- 
ing south. 

In 1979 a group established Beth Israel, a Reform Con- 
gregation, on Longboat Key. Bradenton Conservative Jewish 
families organized as Temple Beth El in 1975. The Jewish Com- 
munity Center of Venice began in 1983. In 1984 Jewish Family 
Services (JFsS) was granted their charter. The jcc opened the 
first summer camp in 1989. 

The Jewish community has matured in the past three de- 
cades and agencies and organizations grew as the sensitivity 
for local and worldwide Jewish needs was expanded. About 
17,500 Jews live in Sarasota-Manatee (2005), consisting pri- 
marily of the cities of Sarasota, Longboat Key, Bradenton, and 
Venice. Most are from the mid-west and the Washington-Bos- 
ton corridor and are closely bonded by the cultural and Jewish 
life of the community. The greatest growth has been in Bra- 
denton, and there is a significant cluster of Jews in high-rise 
condominiums in Longboat Key. The area attracts primarily 
wealthy Jews of retirement age who are in good health. Only 
1% of the adults were born in the area, 32% of households affili- 
ate with a congregation, and 21% are “snowbirds.” Eighty-two 
percent of Jewish children (ages 6-12) are currently enrolled 
in formal Jewish education. The Federation's agencies include 
a Jewish Retirement Complex (Kobernick House) and Flan- 
zer Jewish Community Center, and they sponsor a monthly 
Jewish newspaper, The Chronicle. There are 10 congregations 
of every stripe, and branches representing almost every na- 
tional and international Jewish organization. 

(Some of the demographic analysis comes from Ira She- 
skin’s 2001 Study for the Sarasota-Manatee Jewish Federa- 
tion.) 

[Marcia Jo Zerivitz (2"4 ed.)] 


SARATOV, capital of Saratov district, Russia; before the 1917 
Revolution, capital of Saratov province on the west bank of the 
R. Volga. Until 1917 the province of Saratov was outside the 
bounds of the *Pale of Settlement. Shortly before the middle 
of the 19» century a small Jewish community was formed by 
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Jewish soldiers stationed in Saratov. A few of these had fami- 
lies and even engaged in trade and crafts. By the middle of the 
century, there were 44 such Jewish soldiers stationed in the 
city. Besides these, a few Jews who were not in the army re- 
sided in Saratov, despite the restrictions. In the spring of 1853 
this tiny community was projected into the forefront of Rus- 
sian Jewish affairs when three Jews in Saratov, one of them an 
apostate, were involved in a *blood libel in which it was alleged 
that they had murdered two Christian children. This incident 
brought a renewal of the blood libel throughout Russia. When 
special investigators sent from St. Petersburg failed to prove 
the guilt of the Jews, the government appointed a legal inves- 
tigation commission whose task it was not only to investigate 
the murders, but also to seek information about the “secret 
dogmas of Jewish religious extremism.” This commission, too, 
was unable to cast guilt upon the Jews. Though its findings 
were confirmed by the Senate, the State Council, in May 1860, 
concluded that guilt had been established, even if no motive 
for the murders could be shown. The three found guilty were 
sentenced to hard labor. During the course of the investigation 
a large number of Jewish books were confiscated. In December 
1858 a commission of experts, including Daniel *Chwolson, 
was appointed to examine these books and indicate whether 
they contained evidence of the ritual use of Christian blood 
by Jews. The commission concluded that the works contained 
nothing to support the libel. 

During the second half of the century Jews were per- 
mitted to live outside the Pale of Settlement in Saratov. By 
1897 there were 1,460 Jews in Saratov (1.1% of the total popu- 
lation). The wave of pogroms of October 1905 reached Sara- 
tov, where a number of Jews were killed. During World War 1 
many refugees from the battle zone found sanctuary in Sara- 
tov. From 1919 to 1921 a group of *He-Halutz members, call- 
ing themselves “Mishmar ha-Volga” (“The Volga Guard”), 
stayed in Saratov while preparing to settle in Erez Israel. In 
1926 Saratov had a Jewish population of 6,717 (3.1%), and in 
1939 there were 6,982 Jews in the district, most of them in the 
city. During wwui Saratov was not occupied by the Germans. 
The baking of mazzot was prohibited in 1959. In the late 1960s 
the Jewish population was estimated at 15,000. There was one 
synagogue. In 2002 around 3,500 Jews remained in the entire 
district. The city of Saratov had a full range of community ser- 
vices and a chief rabbi. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Aharoni, in: He-Avar, 9 (1962), 150-9; 10 
(1963), 188-201; Ha-Meassef (1902), 245-67; Die Judenpogrome in 
Russland, 2 (1910), 520-4; Y.J. Hessen (Gessen), Krovavy navet v Ros- 
sii (1912), 17-23; Perezhitoye, 4 (1913), 2119. 

[Yehuda Slutsky] 


SARAVAL, family of scholars. ABRAHAM BEN JUDAH LEIB, 
the most noted of them, lived in *Venice during the 16" cen- 
tury and wrote a commentary on Sefer ha-Maamadot. JACOB 
BEN LEIB lived in Cologne in the 16" century. His name is 
mentioned in the responsa Nahalat Yaakov of Jacob b. El- 
hanan Heilbronn. Judah Leib *Saraval (d. 1617) was rabbi in 
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SARAVAL, JACOB RAPHAEL BEN SIMHAH JUDAH 


Venice. NEHEMIAH BEN JUDAH LEIB (d. 1649), a rabbinic 
scholar in Venice, wrote a laudatory introduction to Joseph 
Solomon Delmedigo’s Elim (Amsterdam, 1629). His name is 
mentioned approvingly in the responsa Mayim Rabbim of Ra- 
phael Meldola (1:11), and Devar Shemuel of Samuel Aboab (no. 
19). SOLOMON HAI BEN NEHEMIAH was a Venetian scholar 
of the 17" century, whose name is mentioned approvingly in 
Devar Shemuel of Samuel Aboab (p. 375), and in Piskei Re- 
canati ha-Aharonim (p. 24). Jacob Raphael b. Simhah Judah 
*Saraval was rabbi in Mantua, author and poet. LEON HAI 
(1771-1851) lived in Trieste. He wrote Discorsi pronunciati all’ 
apertura degli studi della comunita israelitica di Trieste (Tri- 
este, 1811). He possessed a library containing many manu- 
scripts and incunabula. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat Bod, 709, 1371, 2500; 
Benjacob, Ozar, 351; Mortara, index, 59; Ghirondi-Neppi, 218-9, 
272-3; Azulai (1852), 59 n. 11; Roth, Italy, 397, 410, 498; C. Roth, His- 
tory of the Jews in Venice (1930), index; Zunz, Gesch, 243, 568. 


[Guiseppe Laras] 


SARAVAL, JACOB RAPHAEL BEN SIMHAH JUDAH 
(1707?-1782), Italian rabbi, man of letters, and musician. Sara- 
val was born in Venice. He was one of the rabbis of Venice who 
supported Jacob *Emden in his dispute with Jonathan *Eybe- 
schutz. He communicated with the English scholar Kennicott 
on subjects of biblical philology. In 1752 he was appointed 
rabbi of Mantua and many of the documents in the commu- 
nal archives bear his signature. During the 1760s and 1770s he 
traveled to Holland and England on behalf of his community. 
When the antisemitic lawyer Giovanni Battista Benedetti of 
Ferrara published his Dissertazione della Religione e del Giu- 
ramento degli Ebrei at the beginning of the 1770s, Saraval re- 
joined with Lettera apologetica (Mantua, 1775). He was also 
known as a preacher, poet, and composer of piyyutim, and en- 
gaged in various branches of secular culture — arts, literature, 
and music - in which fields he wrote many works. In addition 
he translated from various languages. One of his translations, 
the libretto of Handel’s oratorio Esther (apparently done at 
the request of the Jews of England and Holland), is one of the 
first free verse translations from English to Hebrew without 
recourse to the traditional meters. 

Among his translations from Hebrew to Italian are: Avot 
(Venice, 1729, with Simeon Calimani); Hovot ha-Levavot of 
*Bahya ibn Paquda (Avvertimenti allanima, Venice, 1806); and 
various piyyutim from the Sephardi liturgy. He wrote the Kinat 
Sofedim (Mantua, 1776) to commemorate the earthquake in 
Mantua which claimed 65 Jewish victims. On returning from 
his travels in Holland and England, he wrote Viaggi in Olanda 
(Venice, 1807) on his Dutch journey. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, in: MGwJ, 43 (1899), 569f.; 
C. Roth, History of the Jews in Venice (1930), 341-3; Schirmann, Ital- 
yah, 401-7; idem, in: Zion, 29 (1964), 78-79; Gorali, in: Tazlil, 2 (1961), 
73-84; S. Simonsohn, Toledot ha-Yehudim be-Dukkasut Mantovah, 2 
vols. (1962-64), index; I. Levi, in: I] Vessillo Israelitico, 53 (1905), 58f. 


[Abraham David] 
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SARAVAL, JUDAH LEIB (d. 1617), Venetian rabbi. Saraval 
was a pupil of Samuel Judah *Katzenellenbogen and a member 
of the bet din of Ben Zion Sarfati, and after the latter’s death 
was appointed chief rabbi of Venice. Taking part in the well- 
known dispute about the Rovigo mikveh (see Moses *Porto- 
Rafa), he was one of those to permit its use. His decision on the 
subject is published in the Mashbit Milhamot (Venice, 1606), 
as well as one prohibiting the playing of tennis on the Sabbath. 
He was in charge of, and the treasurer for, the monies collected 
in Italy for Erez Israel. Some of his responsa were published 
in Nahalat Yaakov (Padua, 1623), a collection of responsa by 
his pupil, Jacob b. Elhanan Heilperin, and also in the works 
of his contemporaries. He was on friendly terms with Leone 
*Modena. He translated *Saadiah Gaon’s commentary to the 
Song of Songs (Nowydwor, 1777) from the original Arabic, 
the thorough knowledge of Arabic necessary for such a task 
being a rare accomplishment for a 17 century Italian rabbi. 
Saraval died in Padua. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Arab Lit, 58f. Judah Aryeh of 
Modena, Ziknei Yehudah, ed. by S. Simonsohn (1956), 51f. (introd.); 
38-39 (second pagination); L. Blau, in: Jahresbericht der Landes-Rab- 
binerschule in Budapest, 28 (1905), 105; 29 (1906), 114-6; Sonne, in: 


Kovez al Yad, 5 (1950), 215-7. 
[Abraham David] 


SARDI, SAMUEL BEN ISAAC (1185/90-1255/56), Spanish 
halakhist. Sardi lived in Barcelona and was well-to-do. Among 
the deeds written in Barcelona during the years 1073-1328 
and published by Millas Vallicrosa are a number dated the 
beginning of the 13" century which are connected with the 
letting by Sardi of his lands and properties. Sardi was a pu- 
pil and colleague of Nahmanides and sent him many hala- 
khic queries to which he obtained detailed responsa; some 
of them, included in the Sefer Ha-Terumot, also appear in 
the works of the Rishonim (see Asaf in bibl.). Sardi also cor- 
responded with Nathan b. Meir of Trinquetaille (Sefer ha- 
Terumot, gate 52) and began compiling his important work, 
Ha-Terumot, when he was 30 years old, finishing it in about 
1225. 

This work deals only with civil and commercial law and 
is, in fact, the first comprehensive code in Jewish law devoted 
solely to civil law. It had a considerable influence on Jew- 
ish law, chiefly through the Arbaah Turim of *Jacob b. Asher 
which is often based on it in the section Hoshen Mishpat. In the 
introduction, and in the work itself, Sardi mentions another of 
his works, Sefer Ha-Zikhronot, which is not extant. Its scope 
is unknown, but from his references to it it appears to have 
consisted of talmudic novellae. Ha-Terumot was published in 
Salonika (1596, 1628), Prague (1608) and Venice (1643), the last 
with a valuable commentary by Azariah Figo, entitled Giddu- 
lei Terumah (2"4 ed. Zolkiev 1709). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, 1 (1852), 177, no. 129; 2 (1852), 160, n. 
98; Gross, Gal Jud, 326; M. Schwab, Rapport sur les Inscriptions Hé- 
braiques de Espagne (1907), 151f. (= Nouvelles Archives des Missions 
Scientifiques, 14 (1907), 379f.); J.M. Millas Vallicrosa, Documents He- 
braics de jueus Catalans (1927), 21ff.; S. Assaf, Sifran shel Rishonim 
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(1935), 53-55; E Cantera and J.M. Millas Vallicrosa, Las inscripciones 
hebrdicas de Esparia (1956), 346-8. 


[Shlomoh Zalman Havlin] 


SARDINIA, Mediterranean island belonging to Italy. The first 
authentic information regarding Jews in Sardinia is that in 
19 C.E. Emperor Tiberius deported 4,000 Jewish youths to the 
island because a Roman Jew had defrauded a proselyte named 
Fulvia, wife of the senator Saturninus. Jewish inscriptions of 
the classical period have been found in Sardinia, in particu- 
lar at San Antioco. The situation of the Jews was presumably 
similar to that of Jews in the other parts of the Roman Em- 
pire but deteriorated with the triumph of Christianity. In 599 
a newly baptized Jew named Peter burst into the synagogue 
at Cagliari on Easter Sunday with a mob at his heels and de- 
posited his baptismal robe, together with a crucifix and an 
image of the Virgin, in front of the Ark. When the Jews ap- 
pealed to Pope Gregory 1, he ordered reparation to be made. 
From the seventh century until 1326, when the island came 
under Aragonese rule, the situation of the Jews was generally 
good, although anti-Jewish riots occurred in Oristano and in 
the district of Arborea, which resulted in their expulsion from 
these localities. The Jewish settlement in Iglesias was prohib- 
ited temporarily after 1327. 

The Jews continued to prosper during the first century of 
Aragonese rule and were even granted additional privileges, 
mainly in *Alghero; Sassari and *Cagliari also had sizable 
communities. Many Jews from Spain settled in Sardinia. Each 
community was headed by elected officers who had author- 
ity to decide in civil cases between Jews, and on minor claims 
between Jews and Christians. From 1430 conditions deterio- 
rated. Except in Alghero, the Jews were obliged to wear a spe- 
cial *badge. They were forbidden to wear jewelry and allowed 
to wear only black shoes. Jews were prohibited from trading 
on Christian holidays and from employing Christians. No ad- 
ditional Jews were allowed to settle on the island. In 1485 the 
Jews were declared the property of the king and placed under 
the jurisdiction of a special royal officer. They were also for- 
bidden to export any property or wares from the island. With 
the expulsion of the Jews from Spain and the Aragonese do- 
minions in July 1492, the Jews were compelled to leave Sar- 
dinia. Many of the Sardinian exiles settled temporarily in the 
kingdom of Naples, others went to North Africa and to Tur- 
key, especially Constantinople, where the surname Sardaigna 
is still common. Some, however, remained in Sardinia as con- 
verts to Christianity - notably the Caracassonna family, which 
for a while played a considerable role in Sardinian public life. 
A tribunal of the Inquisition was established in 1492 and re- 
mained sporadically active for some years. 

From the close of the Middle Ages, no Jewish commu- 
nity of importance has existed in the island, and it was only 
in the 19" century that a few individual Jews settled here and 
there, generally on a temporary basis. By the Italian law reg- 
ulating Jewish communal organization in 1931, Sardinia was 
included in the jurisdiction of the Rome community. Some 
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historians consider that, during the tranquil period in the 
Middle Ages before Aragonese rule, considerable groups of 
Jews merged into the Christian population, instanced by the 
relatively small number of Jews found there in the 156 cen- 
tury. The absorption of the Jews into the general population 
is said to have left its mark on Sardinian life and institutions. 
Jewish elements may be found, according to some writers, 
in local folk customs, and in names of persons and places. 
However, such elements may be the result of the influence of 
other cultures which had a common source with Judaism or 
of chance resemblances. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Falchi, Gli Ebrei nella storia e nella poesia 
popolare dei Sardi (1934); idem, La dominazione ebraica in Sardegna 
(1936); Milano, Bibliotheca, index, s.v. Sardegna; Milano, Italia, index, 
s.v. Sardegune; Roth, Italy, index; Spano, in: Rivista Sarda, 1 (1875), 
23-52; Medina, in: RMI, 10 (1935/36), 145-6; Eliezer ben David (Bedar- 
ida), ibid., 11 (1936/37), 328-58, 424-3; Levi, ibid., 12 (1937/38), 129-62; 
Frey, Corpus, 1 (1936), nos. 656-60; Boscolo, in: Annali della Facolta 
di lettere e filosofia dell’ Universita di Cagliari, 19 (1952), 162-71. 


[Menachem E. Artom] 


SARDIS, capital of the ancient kingdom of Lydia some 60 
miles (90 km.) from the west coast of Turkey. A world capital 
under the Mermnad dynasty (c. 680-547 B.c.E.) whose riches 
culminated under Croesus, Sardis was a Hellenistic royal capi- 
tal (2702-133 B.c.£.). Rebuilt after a devastating earthquake 
(17 C.E.), it was a prosperous Roman and Byzantine city until 
destroyed by Khosrau 11 of Persia in 616 C.E. 

Sardis (Sfard in Lydian and Persian) is most probably 
the *Sepharad of Obadiah v. 20. If so, its Jewish community 
goes back to the time of the Persian Empire (547-334 B.C.E.). 
Although Sardis is not specifically mentioned, the historical 
situation makes it highly probably that some Jews were settled 
in the Lydian capital. After Antiochus 111 first destroyed, then 
refounded, Sardis (215-213 B.c.E.), his viceroy Zeuxis brought 
in Jewish settlers from Mesopotamia. A Roman decree cited by 
Josephus (Ant. 14:259-61) says that the Jewish community at 
Sardis had a place of assembly “from the beginning”; another 
decree makes it certain that there was a synagogue not later 
than the first century B.c.£. The size (probably several thou- 
sand in a city of c. 100,000) and the affluence of the Jewish 
community under the Roman rule have been made evident 
by the huge synagogue (over 130 yd. [120 m.] long and 20 yd. 
[18 m.] wide) discovered in 1962. Located on the main avenue 
of Sardis, behind a row of shops some of which were owned 
by Jews (Jacob, elder of the synagogue, Sabbatios, Samuel, 
Theoktistos), the structure formed part of the Roman gym- 
nasium complex planned after 17 c.£. Perhaps the hall was 
originally intended as a Roman civil basilica but was turned 
over to the Jewish congregation, which changed and decorated 
the structure with elegant mosaics and marble revetments. It 
is conjectured that one of the few Hebrew inscriptions hon- 
ors the emperor Lucius Verus, who visited Sardis in 166 C.E. 
Among the 80 inscriptions of the donors in Greek one ante- 
dates 212, and many with the family name Aurelius are of the 
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Plan of the synagogue at Sardis, late 2"*-early 3" century c.£. Based on D. J. Metten, The Ancient Synagogue at Sardis, New York, 1965. 


third century c.£. The building was renovated around 400 c.E. 
and destroyed in 616. 

This, the largest of early synagogues preserved, consists 
of an entrance colonnade on the east, a peristyle forecourt 
with a fountain in the form of a marble crater, a prayer hall 
of basilican plan with six pairs of strong piers, and an apse at 
the western end with three rows of benches presumably for 
the elders of the community. Fragments of 18 candelabras 
(menorot) of marble and bronze were found. At the eastern 
end of the hall, between three gates, are two small shrines. 
At the western end a mosaic with water of life and two pea- 
cocks adorned the apse; in the bay next to the apse was a large 
marble table flanked by two pairs of lions, perhaps alluding 
to the tribe of Judah. Another donor describes himself as “of 
the tribe of Leontii” Traces of a light structure in the center 
of the hall may come from the *bimah. A donor’s mosaic in- 
scription nearby (of the renewal period) mentions a “priest 
and teacher of wisdom” (i.e., rabbi?). Behind (west of) the 
apse two rooms belonged at one time to the synagogue; one 
had water installations (for the *mikveh), the other a painted 
inscription: “Blessing unto the People.” The prayer hall, splen- 
didly revetted with marble, is estimated to have held up to a 
thousand people. The Jewish community apparently dispersed 
at the fall of the city in 616 C.£. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Ant., 14:235, 259-61; 16:171; H.C. Butler, 
Sardis, 1 (1922); G.M.A. Hanfmann, Sardis und Lydien (1960); idem, 
in: BASOR, no. 170 (1963), 1-65; idem, in: Papers of the Fourth World 
Congress of Jewish Studies, 1 (1967), 37-42; L. Robert, Nouvelles in- 
scriptions de Sardis (1964); Shiloh, in: B1ES, 30 (1966), 245ff.; Mitten, 
in: BA, 29 (1966), 63ff.; EM, 5 (1968), 1100ff., s.v. Sefarad; Frey, Cor- 
pus, 2 (1952), nos. 750-1. 


SARFATI (Zarefati, Sarfatti), name frequently given to Jews 
originating from *France, e.g., ABRAHAM SARFATI, who emi- 
grated to Catalonia, author of Tamid ha-Shahar; Joseph ben 
MOSES SARFATI, mathematician; and IsAAC HA-SHAHAR 
who emigrated to the East. The most important family often 
bearing the additional surname of Sarfati was the *Trabot 
or Trabotti family, who probably originated from Trévoux 
(France) and came to Italy in the second half of the 15» cen- 
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tury. A *Sarfaty family were rabbis of Fez (Morocco) for sev- 
eral generations (16'"-18" centuries). 

SAMUEL SARFATI, called Gallo (d. c. 1519), a physician 
originating from Provence, settled in Rome in 1498. He rep- 
resented the Jewish community at the coronation of Pope Ju- 
lius 11 (1503) and a year later became the personal physician to 
the pope, who confirmed the privileges granted him by Pope 
Alexander vi, including permission to attend Christian pa- 
tients, exemption from wearing the Jewish *badge, and papal 
protection for him and his family. In 1515 he became physician 
of Giuliano de’ Medici. Samuel’s son JosEPH, called Josiphon, 
Giosifante, or Giuseppe Gallo (d. 1527), was a physician, phi- 
losopher, poet, and mathematician. An accomplished linguist, 
he had a good knowledge of Hebrew, Aramaic, Arabic, Greek, 
and Latin. The pope extended to him the privileges that had 
been accorded to his father; these were confirmed by Pope 
Leo x and Pope Clement vit in 1524. Joseph translated into 
Hebrew the Spanish comedy Celestina. He survived remark- 
able adventures, assisted David *Reubeni, and died as the re- 
sult of his sufferings during the sack of Rome. ISAAC SARFATI 
was physician to Pope Clement vir (1523-34), who recon- 
firmed his right to the family’s privileges. SAMUEL SARFATI 
(16 century) was a printer in Rome. JOSEPH SARFATI (16 
century), a rabbi of Fez, converted to Christianity. Adopting 
the name of his godfather Pope Julius 111 (1550-55), Andrea 
del Monte, he became a violent anti-Jewish preacher. One of 
his sermons was heard by Michel de *Montaigne. Sarfati was 
one of the instigators of the condemnation of the Talmud and 
its burning in Rome in 1553. JACOB BEN SOLOMON SARFATI 
(14 century), a physician, was born in northern France. On 
the expulsion of the Jews, he moved to Avignon in the second 
half of the 14" century. 

He was the author of Mishkenot Yaakov (extant in Ms.), a 
work divided into three books: Beit Yaakov, allegorical inter- 
pretations of some passages of the Pentateuch; Yeshuot Yaakov, 
a discourse on the plagues of Egypt; and Kehillat Yaakov, a 
theological exposition of the laws given on Mount Sinai. In 
a supplement, Evel Rabbati, he describes the deaths of his 
three sons who perished in the course of three months dur- 
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ing the plague of 1395. He also wrote a medical treatise on 
migraine. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: U. Cassuto, Gli Ebrei a Firenze nell’ Eta del 
Rinascimento (1918); Hirschberg, Afrikah, 2 (1965), 156-8, 246-9. 
[Renato Spiegel] 


SARFATTI, GAD B. (1916-_), Hebrew scholar and linguist. 
Born in Pisa, Italy, he studied at the University of Florence 
(1933-37). He immigrated to Israel in 1939, joined kibbutz Ti- 
rat Zevi (1940-47), and served in the Israeli army (1948-50). 
While Sarfatti received his academic training in mathematics 
in Italy, in Israel he studied Talmud in a yeshivah (1941-43), 
and Hebrew and linguistics at The Hebrew University of Jeru- 
salem (1952-55). He also studied at the Laboratoire danalyse 
lexicographique of the University of Besancon, France (1963). 
Sarfatti’s major fields of research are Medieval Hebrew and 
Hebrew semantics. Teaching at Bar-Ilan University from 
1962, he was appointed full professor in 1978, and emeritus 
in 1988. He was elected a member of the Hebrew Academy in 
1970 and was named its vice president (1981-87). He was vis- 
iting professor at various universities in Italy and the U.S. He 
was awarded the Israel Prize for linguistics in 2000. Among 
his major publications are Mathematical Terminology in He- 
brew Scientific Literature of the Middle-Ages (Heb., 1968) and 
Hebrew Semantics (Heb., 1985). A full list of Sarfatti’s works 
and scientific publications appear in Balshanut Ivrit (“Hebrew 
Linguistics”), 33-35 (1992), 9-13. 

[Aharon Maman (2 ed.)] 


SARFATY, family of rabbinic scholars in *Fez, *Morocco. 
According to a family tradition, the Sarfatys are descendants 
of Rabbenu Tam. R. Solomon, rabbi in Majorca, is mentioned 
in the responsa of R. Isaac bar Sheshet. A branch of the fam- 
ily settled in Fez. isaac (d. c. 1600) was dayyan in Fez. Some 
of his commentaries on biblical verses are quoted by his son 
Vidal in his works. VIDAL HA-SAREATY (c. 1550-1620) was 
referred to as “senior” and described as hasid (“pious”). He 
was a disciple of R. Abraham Uzziel. 

His commentaries are outstanding for their originality; 
he quotes the Zohar and appears to have been a kabbalist. 
Many of the works of Spanish rabbis are cited in his works. 
Sarfaty’s writings included: Derekh ha-Kodesh, a commen- 
tary to the Sifra (1908); Megillat Sefarim, on Esther, Ruth, and 
Lamentations; and Ozar Nehmad, on Psalms (both works were 
published in Amsterdam in 1718 under the title Zuf Devash); 
Imrei Yosher (1874), a commentary on Midrash Rabbah; and 
notes on R. Elijah Mizrahi which were included in Samuel 
Sarfaty’s Nimmukei Shemuel (Amsterdam, 1718). 

ISAAC (d. c. 1660), Vidal’s son, was rabbi and nagid in 
Fez. The community backed him as nagid and appealed to the 
king to maintain him in this position. The king, however, ap- 
pointed another in his place in 1650, nevertheless requesting 
that he remain in office. Isaac refused and was thereupon pe- 
nalized by the king. When he secretly fled to Tetuan, he was 
arrested and imprisoned until he paid a fine. He wrote in- 
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dexes to the Midreshei Halakhah and Midreshei Aggadah. He 
was his brother Abraham's business partner. His son, VIDAL 
(1631-1703), was dayyan together with R. Saadiah ibn Danan 
and R. Menahem Serero. He wrote decisions which have been 
lost. R. Jacob b. Zur was his son-in-law by a second marriage. 
His cousin, R. SAMUEL BEN ABRAHAM (1660-1713), Was 
dayyan in Fez with R. Judah b. Atar. A sharp-witted talmud- 
ist and profound posek, he wrote Divrei Shemuel (Amsterdam, 
1699), novellae to the Talmud; Nimmukei Shemuel (Amster- 
dam, 1718), a supercommentary on Rashi and Nahmanides 
to the Torah; Me'ulefet Sappirim, which was published with 
Nimmukei Shemuel in 1718; and decisions which are extant in 
manuscript. His brother, R. AARON (1665-c. 1740), was dayyan 
in Salé. He was a disciple of R. Aaron ha-Sab‘uni who opposed 
the Shabbateans. He wrote Misgav ha-Immahot, which was 
included in the above-mentioned Zuf Devash. His cousin, R. 
ELIJAH BEN JOSEPH BEN ISAAC (1715-1805), was a disciple of 
R. Judah b. Atar. From 1770 he was the halakhic authority of 
the Maghreb. R. Jacob b. Zur was among the rabbis whom he 
ordained; he also educated many disciples. Intending to im- 
migrate to Erez Israel during the famine of 1738, he acquired 
letters of recommendation from the rabbis of Tetuan. From 
1790 to 1792 he resided in Sefrou. His son, R. ISRAEL JACOB 
(1740-c. 1826), was appointed rabbi and dayyan during his fa- 
ther’s lifetime. A leader of the community and a minister of the 
king, he greatly assisted the Jewish communites of Morocco. 
His brother, R. RAPHAEL MENAHEM HA-SARFATY (d. 1843), 
was one of the king’s ministers and nagid. 

R. VIDAL BEN SOLOMON BEN ISRAEL JACOB (1797-1856) 
was a rabbi, dayyan, and profound talmudist. A number of his 
decisions were published in the works of Moroccan Hakhamim. 
His son, R. ABNER ISRAEL (1827-1884), was rabbi and dayyan 
in Fez. Knowledgeable in philosophy and other sciences, he 
held disputations with Muslim scholars. A pietist and kabbalist, 
he was beloved by the masses, who continued to visit his tomb 
into the 20" century. He was also a bibliophile and a collector 
of books. He wrote legal decisions and responsa. His most im- 
portant work is Yahas Fez, summaries of which have been pub- 
lished in Hebrew and French. His son, R. VIDAL (1862-1921), 
was rabbi in Fez from 1892. In 1919 he was appointed av bet 
din by the French Protectorate government. His son, R. ABNER 
ISRAEL (d. 1933), was appointed dayyan in Safi in 1932. 

R. ZEMAH (1647-1717), of pious character, was one of 
the most prominent 17*-century Tunisian Hakhamim. After 
living in Damascus for many years, he immigrated to Erez 
Israel in 1656 and settled in Jerusalem. He was well known as 
a talmudist, and Azulai testifies in Shem ha-Gedolim that he 
saw “pages of the Gemara of the holy Midrash [yeshivah] Bet 
Yaakov illuminated by his novellae.” After Sarfaty’s death his 
disciples held various rabbinic positions in Tunis; they also 
published his novellae in their works. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.M. Toledano, Ner ha-Maarav (1911), in- 
dex; J. Ben-Naim, Malkhei Rabbanan (1931), $.v.; G. Vajda, Un Re- 
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SARGON II (Heb. 7i270), king of Assyria and Babylonia, 
(722-705 B.C.E.), successor of Shalmaneser v, and father of 
*Sennacherib. There are conflicting opinions among scholars 
as to whether or not he was a son of Tiglath-Pileser 111. The 
circumstances which brought Sargon to the throne are ob- 
scure; he may well have been an usurper, or a descendant of 
a secondary line of the royal house. His name, identical with 
that of Sargon of Akkad and Sargon 1 of Assyria, means: “the 
legitimate king” (see Tadmor, in bibl.). The beginning of his 
reign was marked by domestic difficulties, which he solved 
by giving the Assyrians and the settlers of *Haran a charter 
freeing them from taxes and military service. In 720 Sargon 
marched against *Merodach-Baladan, who had ascended 
the Babylonian throne the previous year. Supported by the 
Elamites, who were the chief opponents in the battle, Mero- 
dach-Baladan met Sargon at Dér and defeated, or at least 
stopped, him. Engaged on practically all fronts in fighting re- 
bellions —- which he was able to suppress — Sargon could not 
take revenge against the Babylonian king until 710. This time 
his victory was complete. He entered Babylon, proclaiming 
himself king. Between 719 and 711 Sargon campaigned against 
the Medes, Mannai, and Ararat. In the “West” he completed 
the subjugation and conquest of Israel and Samaria, and, after 
quelling an Egyptian-sponsored revolt, rebuilt it and made it 
capital of his new province, Samerina. Sargon’s overall policy 
was the intermingling of the populations and the resources 
of the Near East under Assyrian leadership. For this purpose 
he went on to open the road to Egypt. In 716 he cleared and 
subjugated the western Sinai area and established an Assyrian 
karum, a trade settlement, the purpose of this expedition being 
the opening up of Egyptian and Arabian trade to Assyria. 

In approximately 713-712 Sargon conquered and orga- 
nized Ashdod (Isa. 20:1 alludes to the first steps of this cam- 
paign). Then, under the commander in chief the tartan, Azuri, 
the plotting king of Ashdod, was deposed. Ashdod was sup- 
ported by Egypt and very likely by *Hezekiah king of Judah; 
but the latter changed his mind after the Assyrian conquest 
of *Azekah. Remains of a stele of Sargon were discovered in 
Ashdod. 

Near the modern Khorsabad he built a new capital city, 
Dar-Sharrukin (“Sargon’s fortress”). Sargon was killed in a 
campaign against the Cimmerians - newcomers in Urartu - 
and his encampment was sacked. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Tadmor, in: JAOs, 12 (1955), 22-40; idem, 
in: Eretz Israel, 5 (1959), 150-62; P. Artzi, ibid., 9 (1969) 28 n. 55; W.W. 
Hallo, in: BA, 23 (1960), 51-56. 


SARID (Heb. 71). 

(1) Town on the border of the territory of Zebulun (Josh. 
19:10, 12). The original Hebrew form of the name was evidently 
Sadod; it appears as Sedud in the Septuagint, and scholars have 
accordingly located it at Tell Shadi in the central Jezreel Valley. 
The pottery on the site dates from the Late Bronze to the Arabic 
periods, early Iron Age pottery being especially abundant. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 
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(2) Kibbutz in northern Israel, in the Jezreel Valley, affili- 
ated with Kibbutz Arzi ha-Shomer ha-Za’ir. Sarid was founded 
in 1926 by pioneers from Czechoslovakia, Germany, and East 
European countries. In 1970 Sarid had 620 inhabitants and 
maintained a regional high school of Ha-Shomer ha-Zaiir. In 
the mid-1990s the population was approximately 715, dropping 
to 611 in 2002. The kibbutz raised field crops and fruits, poul- 
try, and dairy cattle and also had a grindstone factory. 

[Efraim Orni] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Alt, in: PJB, 22 (1926), 59-60; 25 (1929), 38; 
Albright, in: BASOR, 19 (1925), 9; Abel, Geog, 2 (1938), 449; Press, Erez, 
s.v.; Aharoni, Land, index. WEBSITE: www.sarid.org.il. 


SARID (Schneider), YOSSI (1940- ), Israeli journalist and 
politician, member of the Knesset since the Eighth Knesset in 
1974. Born in Rehovot, he served in the artillery corps and as 
a military reporter. In the course of his studies at the Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem in 1961-64, he worked as a reporter 
and news editor for the Israel Broadcasting Authority. He re- 
ceived a B.A. in philosophy and literature in 1964. Until 1965 
he served as the spokesman of *Mapai, and, after the elections 
to the Sixth Knesset in 1965, served as advisor to Prime Minis- 
ter Levi *Eshkol. He received an M.A. in political science and 
sociology from the New School for Social Research in New 
York in 1969. After his return to Israel, he was close to Minis- 
ter of Finance Pinhas *Sapir. 

In 1970-73 Sarid ran the section for academics in the 
Ministry of Labor. In the elections right after the Yom Kippur 
War at the end of 1973, he was first elected to the Knesset on 
the Alignment list. In the course of 1974, after a deadly terrorist 
attack on Kiryat Shemonah, he moved with his family to the 
northern town for three years, and, in addition to his position 
as a Member of Knesset, worked voluntarily as a teacher in 
one of the local high schools. Sarid was one of the staunch- 
est opponents of Operation Peace for Galilee in 1982, and as a 
result a rift opened between him and the Labor Party. When, 
after the elections to the Eleventh Knesset in 1984, the Labor 
Party decided to join a National Unity Government with the 
*Likud on the basis of rotation in the premiership, and agreed 
to Ariel *Sharon being given a ministerial position in the gov- 
ernment despite the conclusions of the Kahane Commission, 
and approved the continued financial and moral support of 
Jewish settlements in the West Bank and Gaza Strip, Sarid 
decided to leave the party, and joined the Civil Rights Move- 
ment, headed by Shulamit *Aloni. Free of the constraints of 
membership in a leading party, Sarid became famous for his 
outspokenness and cynical style, and assumed the role of the 
“hated left-winger” among right-wing circles. In 1985 Sarid 
became editor of Politika, a left-wing political journal, which 
he continued to edit for several years. 

In 1992, as a member of *Meretz, Sarid was appointed 
minister of the environment, and joined Minister for For- 
eign Affairs Shimon *Peres in peace talks after the signing of 
the Declaration of Principles with the Palestinians in 1993. 
When Aloni resigned from active politics prior to the elec- 
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tions to the Fourteenth Knesset in 1996, Sarid was elected as 
leader of the crM and of Meretz. In the government formed 
by Ehud *Barak after the elections to the Fifteenth Knesset, 
Sarid was appointed minister of education and culture, a posi- 
tion he held until June 2000, when he decided to take Meretz 
out of the government several months before the outbreak of 
the second Intifada, owing to his dissatisfaction with Barak’s 
attempts to pacify *Shas. In March 2000, Sarid was the first 
official Israeli who accepted an invitation by the Armenian 
Church in Jerusalem to participate in a memorial service for 
the genocide of the Armenians at the hands of the Turks in 
1915, even though the official Israeli position was not to anger 
the Turkish government, which has never accepted respon- 
sibility for the event. 

Following the major electoral defeat suffered by Meretz 
in the elections to the Sixteenth Knesset in 2003, when it lost 
four of its 10 seats, Sarid resigned from his position as leader 
of the party, but remained in the Knesset. In July 2004 he un- 
derwent brain surgery to remove a benign tumor. 

In the Knesset, Sarid has served on the Foreign Affairs 
and Defense Committee, the House Committee, and the Edu- 
cation and Culture Committee. 

He wrote books of poetry, Pegishah be-Makom Aher 
(1960) and Shirim 2003-2005, and Ze ha-Nituah Sheli (2005), 
a book about his brain-surgery experience. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Ben-Porat, Sihot im Yossi Sarid (1997). 

[Susan Hattis Rolef (24 ed.)] 


SARKIL, *Khazar fortress, built on the Don with Byzantine 
help in 833 c.£. Sarkil’s purpose appears to have been to de- 
fend Khazaria from enemies approaching from the west - who 
these were is not specifically stated, but the Pechenegs, Mag- 
yars, and Russians have been suggested - and, more particu- 
larly, to control the Don-Volga portage. This was the route by 
which ninth-century Russian merchants (Ibn Khurradadhbih, 
Kitab al-Masalik wa al-Mamalik, 154) from the Black Sea 
reached the Volga; in the same century it was called the “Khaz- 
arian way.’ Sarkil is mentioned in the Long Version of the 
Reply of Joseph king of the *Khazars to *Hasdai ibn Shaprut. 
The name is explained as being from the Turkic (Chuvash) 
for “white house,” hence it has been identified with Bela Ve- 
zha in the Russian Chronicle, and somewhat more doubtfully 
with the Arabic al-Bayda, “the white” (usually taken to mean 
*Atil). M.I. Artamonov fixes the site of Sarkil on the left bank 
of the lower Don near the village of Tsimlyanskaya, now cov- 
ered by the waters of a reservoir. The remains on a neighbor- 
ing site on the right bank of the Don are thought to be those 
of a forerunner of Sarkil, the name of which - corresponding 
to the material from which it was built (white limestone) — was 
transferred to the new fortress (the historic Sarkil was built of 
brick). Sarkil (Bela Vezha) is said to have been destroyed in 
the great Russian attack upon Khazaria in 965. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.M. Dunlop, History of the Jewish Kha- 
zars (1954), index; M.I. Artamonoy, Istoriya Khazar (1962), 288-323; 
idem, in: Sovetskaya Arkheologiya, 16 (1952), 42-76; idem, in: Mate- 
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rialy i issledovaniya po arkheologii S.S.S.R., 62 (1958); G. Moravcsik, 
Byzantinoturcica, 2 (1958), 268-9; A.N. Poliak, Kazariyah (1951), in- 


dex s.v. Sharkil. 
[Douglas Morton Dunlop] 


SARMAD, MUHAMMAD SA'ID (d. 1661), Persian poet. 
Born into a rabbinical family in Kashan in the early 17 cen- 
tury, Sarmad became a convert to *Islam, though he is always 
referred to in Persian and European sources as “Sarmad the 
Jew,’ “the Hebrew pantheist,’ or “the Jewish mystic.” Migrat- 
ing to *India, he moved from Tatta to Hyderabad and in 1654 
was in Delhi, capital of the Mogul empire, where he led the 
life of a dervish, a “naked fakir walking through the streets.” 
A popular composer of Sufic poetry, he collaborated with the 
author of the Dabistan, a comprehensive work in Persian on 
comparative religion. Material for the chapter on Judaism 
was supplied by Sarmad, who also edited a Persian transla- 
tion of the Pentateuch of which six chapters of Genesis were 
included in the Dabistan. Sarmad’s association with the crown 
prince of the Mogul dynasty led to his downfall, and he was 
executed in Delhi. His Diwan, containing over 300 poems, 
was printed in 1897. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fischel, in: PAAJR, 18 (1949), 137-77; A.V.W. 
Jackson, The Dabistan, or School of Manners (1901). 


[Walter Joseph Fischel] 


°SARMIENTO, PEDRO (c. 1400-1464), commander of the 
fortress (alcaide del alcdzar) of Toledo, responsible for riots 
against the *Conversos in the town in 1449. Sarmiento came 
from a family of courtiers and served as chief confectioner (re- 
postero mayor) to John 11 of Castile (1406-54), who appointed 
him commander of the Toledo fortress in 1445. In 1449 he in- 
cited the population of the town to attack the Conversos hold- 
ing public office there. The pretext for the revolt was a heavy 
tax imposed by the courtier Alvaro de Luna in the name of 
the king. As a first step, the rioters set fire to the house of a 
certain Alonso Cota, of Converso origin, one of the princi- 
pal tax farmers. Sarmiento took over the powers of the local 
authorities and arrested all the prominent Conversos. After 
he had carried out a judicial investigation, and they had con- 
fessed their loyalty to Judaism under torture, he condemned 
them to be burned at the stake. 

Sarmiento then published a regulation which laid down, 
on the strength of an imaginary royal privilege allegedly 
granted to Toledo by one of the former kings, that New Chris- 
tians and their issue could not hold public office. It was the first 
instance of racial discrimination practiced in Castile against 
the Conversos. A memorandum by Sarmiento’ legal adviser, 
Garcia de Mora, was attached to the regulation. It included 
severe accusations against the New Christians who, he alleged, 
were practicing Judaism and plotting against Christianity and 
the faithful. The disorders in Toledo spread as far as *Ciudad 
Real, where trials of Conversos were also held. Sarmiento’s 
actions were condemned by the king, who dismissed him 
from his position. Pope *Nicholas v issued a bull in which 
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he denounced the regulation. In the same year the bishop of 
Burgos, Alonso de Cartagena (the son of Solomon *ha-Levi 
who had adopted Christianity), wrote his Defensorium Unita- 
tis Christiana, in which he sharply criticized the segregation 
between Old and New Christians introduced by Sarmiento. 
In 1452 Sarmiento was pardoned by the king and during the 
reign of his successor, Henry 1v (1454-74), was reinstated in 
his court functions. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, 2 (1966), 279-82; E. Benito Ru- 
ano, in: Revista de la Universidad de Madrid, 5 (1956), 345 ff; 6 (1957), 
277ff.; idem, Hidalguia (1957), 41ff., 314 ff; idem, in: Hispania, 17 
(1957), 483ff.; idem, Toledo en el siglo xv (1961), index; H. Beinart, 
Anusim be-Din ha-Inkvizizyah (1965), index. 


[Joseph Kaplan] 


SARNA, EZEKIEL (1889-1969), rosh yeshivah in Israel. Born 
in Gorodok, Lithuania, Sarna was the son of Jacob Hayyim 
Sarna, the Maggid (“preacher”) of Slonim and a close associ- 
ate of Hayyim *Soloveitchik. At an early age Ezekiel was ac- 
cepted in the famous yeshivah of Slobodka, Lithuania, where 
he became known as the illui (“child prodigy”) of Gorodok. 
He was particularly influenced by the method of study and 
moral inspiration of the heads of the yeshivah - the Sabba of 
Slobodka, Nathan Zevi *Finkel, and Moses Mordecai *Ep- 
stein. When World War 1 broke out, the Slobodka yeshivah 
was transferred from Kovno to Kremenchug in the Ukraine. 
In this period Sarna studied under *Israel Meir ha-Kohen 
(Hafez-Hayyim). His marriage to Epstein’s daughter accorded 
Sarna, already distinguished by his talent and profound acu- 
men, a special status. After the war the yeshivah returned to 
Slobodka, where Sarna was appointed a lecturer. Following the 
*Balfour Declaration, the third wave of aliyah got under way, 
and Epstein decided (1924) to transfer the Slobodka yeshivah 
to Erez Israel. For this purpose he sent Sarna to choose a site. 
Sarna selected Hebron, where he immediately became one of 
the heads of the yeshivah and was mainly responsible for its 
development. About a year later Finkel and Epstein joined the 
yeshivah. On the death of his father-in-law in 1927, Sarna was 
appointed rosh yeshivah, a position he held until his death. The 
yeshivah attracted students from all parts of the world and, 
at the time of its destruction in the pogrom of 1929, had 265 
students. Sarna reestablished the yeshivah in Jerusalem as the 
Hebron Yeshivah. Under Sarna’s guidance it again flourished. 
His talmudic and musar discourses achieved a reputation in 
the yeshivah world, and Hebron Yeshivah developed into one 
of the largest and most important Torah centers in Israel, con- 
tinuing the educational and musar methods of the great Lithu- 
anian yeshivot. As a leader of the Va'ad ha- Yeshivot, Sarna was 
mainly preoccupied by his own and other yeshivot, but was 
also actively interested in national problems. He was a member 
of the Moezet Gedolei ha-Torah, the supreme religious insti- 
tution of *Agudat Israel. He held independent views on politi- 
cal matters, both local and foreign, and on occasion addressed 
his opinions to the prime minister and members of the Israel 
government, attempting by virtue of his personality to influ- 
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ence the political, social, and religious life of the state. He was 
instrumental in obtaining exemption from military service for 
yeshivah students. Sarna had a unique style in halakhah and 
musar, and published a number of books, including commen- 
taries on *Judah Halevi'’s Kuzari (1965), on the Orhot Hayyim 
by “Asher b. Jehiel (1957, 1962), and on Mesillat Yesharim (1957, 
1965) by Moses Hayyim *Luzzatto. He left many manuscripts 
on halakhah and Jewish thought. Despite an illness in his last 
years, he undertook the establishment of the new yeshivah 
center, Kiryat Hevron, in southern Jerusalem. 


[Itzhak Goldshlag] 


SARNA, JONATHAN DANIEL (1955-_ ), university profes- 
sor, author, and scholar of American Jewish history. Born in 
Philadelphia and raised in New York and Boston, Sarna was 
the son of the renowned Bible scholar Nahum M. *Sarna and 
Helen Horowitz, a librarian. Sarna earned degrees from Bos- 
ton Hebrew College and Brandeis University before matricu- 
lating to Yale University where he pursued graduate studies 
in American history, modern Jewish history, and American 
religious history. Upon receiving his Ph.D. in 1979, Sarna was 
awarded a postgraduate fellowship at Hebrew Union College- 
Jewish Institute of Religion (HUC-j1R) in Cincinnati, Ohio, by 
the pioneering American Jewish historian Jacob Rader *Mar- 
cus. The following year, he joined Huc-j1R’s faculty, and he 
quickly rose to the rank of professor. In 1990, Sarna became 
the Joseph H. and Belle R. Braun Professor of American Jew- 
ish History at Brandeis University. 

Sarna’s keen interest in American Jewish history first 
emerged during his teenage years. He later theorized that 
his strong interest in the field may have come from the fact 
that he was the first member of his family born in the United 
States. He became convinced that by synthesizing American 
and Jewish history, he could gain a deeper understanding of 
his own world. 

At Yale, Sarna’s historical philosophy took shape. He was 
influenced by many members of the university’s history fac- 
ulty, including Sidney Ahlstrom, the distinguished scholar 
of American religion. Noting that many historians tended to 
categorize Jews in America as an ethnic group with little ref- 
erence to their religious life, Sarna set out to place American 
Judaism within the larger historical context of religious life in 
America. His doctoral dissertation was a biographical study 
of Mordecai Manuel *Noah, one of the first American Jews 
to gain prominence in both the Jewish and the general com- 
munity. Sarna used Noah’s life to exemplify a central theme 
in American Jewish history: the ongoing effort to be Ameri- 
can and Jewish at the same time. The nature of this tension is 
summarized in the title of his first book, which grew out of 
his dissertation: Jacksonian Jew: The Two Worlds of Mordecai 
Noah (1981). 

In his second major volume, jps, A Cultural History of 
the Jewish Publication Society (1989), Sarna similarly examined 
the ways in which Jews have interacted with American culture. 
In his magnum opus, American Judaism (2004), a full-scale 
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interpretive history of Jewish religious life in America, Sarna 
broadly demonstrated how evolving trends in American reli- 
gion as a whole have repeatedly influenced the historical de- 
velopment of Jewish religious life in America. 

A prolific author, Sarna wrote, edited, or co-edited doz- 
ens of historical publications that have influenced the field of 
American Jewish history. His volume People Walk on Their 
Heads (1982) illuminates the complicated and difficult na- 
ture of Jewish immigrant life in New York. Sarna’s interest in 
the history of Jewish communities impelled him to publish 
several articles and books on this subject, including The Jews 
of Cincinnati (1989) and The Jews of Boston (1995). Many of 
Sarnas monographs, such as his essay on the development 
of mixed seating in the American synagogue and his article 
on the role of great awakenings in American Judaism, have 
spurred American Jewish historians to explore new avenues 
of research. 

Many of Sarna’s historical readers have become useful 
tools for the teaching of American Jewish history, such as The 
American Jewish Experience (1986, rev. ed. 1997); Religion and 
State in the American Jewish Experience (1997); Women and 
American Judaism: Historical Perspectives (2001); and Jews and 
the American Public Square (2002). 

By the dawn of the 21°t century, Sarna had become a se- 
nior scholar in the field. He served as chair of the Academic 
Advisory and Editorial Board of The Jacob Rader Marcus Cen- 
ter of the American Jewish Archives, where he also served as 
consulting scholar. He also became a consulting historian to 
the National Museum of American Jewish History in Phila- 
delphia. In 2004-2005, Sarna was named chief historian for 
Celebrate 350, the Jewish community's national organizing 
committee for commemorating the 350" anniversary of Jew- 
ish life in America. He was also a consulting scholar to the 
congressionally recognized Commission for Commemorat- 
ing 350 Years of American Jewish History. 

Sarna’s deep knowledge of the field attracted many schol- 
ars and researchers to consult with him and, as a faculty ad- 
visor at both HUC-jiR and Brandeis University, he influenced 
a significant number of graduate students who went on to fill 
important research and teaching positions in the field. 

Sarna is married to Rabbi Ruth Langer, a professor of 
Jewish Studies at Boston College. 


[Gary P. Zola (2™4 ed.)] 


SARNA, NAHUM M. (1923-2006), biblical scholar. Sarna 
was born in London into a family that was both traditionally 
observant and Zionist. After receiving an intensive elemen- 
tary and secondary Jewish education, he attended Jews’ Col- 
lege, then part of the University of London, where he earned 
his B.A. (1944) and M.A. (1946), studying rabbinics, Bible and 
Semitic languages. From Jews’ College Sarna also received a 
Minister’s Diploma (1949), a degree that certified its holders 
as pulpit ministers rather than legal decisors (posekim). He 
moved briefly to postwar Israel (1949), but because condi- 
tions there were not favorable for serious study, Sarna came 
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to Dropsie College in Philadelphia and completed his Ph.D. 
(1955) under Cyrus *Gordon. While pursuing his studies, and 
shortly thereafter, Sarna taught at Gratz College in Philadel- 
phia (1951-57). Between 1957 and 1965 Sarna served at the 
Jewish Theological Seminary as librarian (1957-63) and as 
associate professor of Bible. Not receiving promotion at JTs, 
Sarna moved to Brandeis University as Golding Professor, 
and served in that chair from 1965 to 1985. Between 1966 and 
1981 Sarna was a member of the committee that translated the 
last section of the Jewish Bible (Ketuvim, or Writings) for the 
Tanakh: The Holy Scriptures of the Jewish Publication Society 
(1982). Sarna successfully employed both ancient Near East- 
ern material and the traditional Jewish sources to illuminate 
the Bible. He also pioneered in “inner biblical interpretation,” 
showing how biblical writers often interpreted and reinter- 
preted each other. In a very active retirement, Sarna held vis- 
iting professorships and initiated and edited the yps Torah 
Commentary, for which he wrote the volumes Genesis (1989), 
and Exodus (1991). Famed as a pedagogue and lecturer, Sarna 
was highly influential in training many of the current genera- 
tion of Bible scholars. But Sarna wrote for intelligent laics as 
well. As Jeffrey Tigay observed, “No scholar has done as much 
as Sarna to educate English-speaking Jewry about the Bible,” 
as exemplified in Exploring Exodus (1986) and in Songs of the 
Heart: An Introduction to the Book of Psalms (1993), and the 
aforementioned jps Torah volumes. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Brettler in: DBI, 2:438-39; J. Tigay, in: N. 
Sarna, Studies in Biblical Interpretation (2000), xiii-xxiv; bibliogra- 
phy of Sarna’s publications, in: ibid., 431-36. 


[S. David Sperling (274 ed.)] 


SARNOFF, DAVID (1891-1971), U.S. electronics pioneer and 
executive. Sarnoff, who was born in Uzlian, Russia, was taken 
to the U.S. in 1900. A self-taught telegrapher who had joined 
the Marconi Telegraph Company of America in 1906 as an of- 
fice boy, Sarnoff was the operator on duty who picked up and 
relayed the Titanic’ distress signal in 1912. When the Radio 
Corporation of America (RCA), formed in 1919, gained control 
of the Marconi Company, Sarnoff became Rca’s commercial 
manager (1919) and subsequently its president (1930). Fore- 
seeing the enormous growth of the radio medium, and deter- 
mined to prove the practicality of coast-to-coast broadcasting, 
he founded the National Broadcasting Company in 1926 as an 
RCA subsidiary. Later, he directed Rca’s efforts toward making 
television a practical working medium. He developed its po- 
tential as an inexpensive instrument providing entertainment 
and information for a mass audience. His subsequent decision 
to invest huge sums to develop color television was made in the 
face of determined opposition within the company. However, 
the success of color television vindicated his decision. Sarnoff’s 
abilities built Rca into the world’s largest electronic complex, 
doing approximately $2 billion business annually in the late 
1960s, in fields ranging from radio and television to comput- 
ers and earth-orbiting satellites, and employing approximately 
100,000 persons in the U.S. and 43 foreign plants. 
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Active in Jewish affairs, Sarnoff was a member of the 
board of trustees of the Educational Alliance and the first 
honorary fellow of the Weizmann Institute of Science. He was 
associated with the Jewish Theological Seminary for over 25 
years and served as a member of both its board of directors 
and its executive committee. Long active in the U.S. Army 
Reserve, he was appointed to the rank of brigadier general 
in 1944. 

His son, ROBERT SARNOFE (1918-1997), who was born in 
New York City, served in the army during World War 11. After 
a period as an executive with Cowles Publications (1945-48), 
he joined the National Broadcasting Company. Sarnoff sub- 
sequently served as that company’s president (1955-58) and 
board chairman (1958-66). In 1966 he was appointed presi- 
dent of RcA and in 1967, chief executive officer. He resigned in 
1975. He was married to opera singer Anna Moffo. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Lyons, David Sarnoff, A Biography (1966). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Myers, David Sarnoff: Radio and Tv Boy 
(1972); C. Dreher, Sarnoff, an American Success (1977); K. Bilby, The 
General (1986); T. Lewis, Empire of the Air (1991); D. Stashower, The 
Boy Genius and the Mogul: The Untold Story of Television (2002). 


SARNY, town in Rovno district, Ukraine. It may be assumed 
that the first Jews settled in Sarny in 1901, with the opening 
of the railroad station there. As Sarny was then a village, Jews 
had difficulty, under the czarist restrictions on their settle- 
ment in villages, in obtaining permission to live there. After 
Sarny acquired the status of a town in May 1903, its Jewish 
community developed rapidly. During the Civil War after 
the end of World War 1, the Jews of Sarny did not suffer from 
the pogroms in Ukraine, and the community aided refugees 
and orphans from other places. Sarny’s economy was largely 
based on the lumber industry. In independent Poland, after 
Sarny was made the district capital in 1921, the city developed 
further. The Jewish population numbered 2,808 in 1921 (47% 
of the total), 3,414 (45%) in 1931, and 4,950 (45%) in 1937. A 
*Tarbut school was founded in 1920-21, and an *orT school in 
1923-24. There were also a talmud torah, and several hadarim. 
At the outbreak of World War 11, preparations were under 
way for opening a Hebrew high school. Until the early 1920s 
zaddikim of the *Karlin-Stolin hasidic dynasty lived in Sarny, 


and later continued to visit it. 
[Shmuel Spector] 


Holocaust Period 

After the outbreak of World War 11 many refugees arrived 
in Sarny, and by 1941 the number of Jews there had risen to 
7,000. During the Soviet occupation (1939-41) the Jewish 
institutions were disbanded. The 2,000 refugees from Ger- 
man-occupied western Poland were transferred to the Soviet 
interior. The Germans occupied Sarny on July 5, 1941, and im- 
mediately the Ukrainians staged a three-day pogrom. There 
began persecution of the Jews, indiscriminate murder, seizure 
of able-bodied people for forced labor, and extortion of large 
sums of money. On the Day of Atonement (Oct. 1, 1941) they 
rounded up the Jews in Sarny for a census and ordered them 
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to wear the yellow badge, instead of a white band with a blue 
Star of David. A ghetto was established in April 1942, packed 
with 6,000 persons, 15 per room, and a few weeks later the 
Jewish community was forced to pay a “fine” of 250,000 ru- 
bles ($50,000). In June 1942, when information of mass mur- 
ders reached Sarny, armed groups were organized there. They 
planned to set a fire and escape into the forest. But when the 
Germans came, the secretary of the Judenrat convinced the 
groups not to act. The Germans transferred the ghetto Jews to 
the “Poleska” camp, where about 15,000 Jews and 1,500 gyp- 
sies Jews from near-by settlements were already concentrated. 
On Aug. 27-28, 1942, the Germans began to “liquidate” the 
community. A group headed by two Jews, Tendler and Josef 
Gendelman, cut the wire fence, ordered to set fire to the camp 
barracks, and called for a mass escape. Thousands tried to flee, 
many of them were shot, and only a few hundred reached the 
forests; there some of them joined the Soviet partisan units 
of Satanovski and Kaplan (both Jews). 

Sarny was retaken by the Soviet army on Jan. 11, 1944. A 
handful of survivors returned from the Soviet interior, and 
about 20 Jewish partisans, some of whom had fought against 
the Ukrainian bands led by Stefan Bandera. The remnants of 
the Sarny community fenced in the local cemetery and re- 
stored the tombstones that had been used for pavements. In 
the late 1960s there were about 100 Jews in Sarny. 


[Aharon Weiss / Shmuel Spector (24 ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sefer Yizkor li-Kehillat Sarny (1961). ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Spector (ed.), PK Poland, vol. 5 - Volhynia and 
Polesie (1990). 


SARPHATI, SAMUEL (1813-1866), Dutch physician and 
social reformer. Sarphati was one of the progressive lead- 
ers of Amsterdam in the mid-19‘ century. At the start of his 
professional career he was employed part time by the Portu- 
guese Jewish community as a physician for the poor. The so- 
cial dismay he experienced made him engage in numerous 
social and economic development projects. He initiated the 
first municipal garbage-collecting service, and was involved in 
the building of an industrial bakery to provide quality bread 
for the masses as well as the establishment of the city’s first 
school of trade and commerce. Other endeavors saw public 
toilets situated throughout the city and the filling in of several 
polluted and foul-smelling inner-city canals. Sarphati stimu- 
lated urban expansion outside the ancient city walls. To facili- 
tate financial investors he was instrumental in establishing the 
Netherlands Credit and Deposits Bank, a national mortgage 
bank and building society. Sarphati was also responsible for 
the founding of the “Paleis voor Volksvlijt,” a vast glass-and- 
steel industrial exhibition hall, and the grand Amstel Hotel to 
accommodate commercial entrepreneurs. 

Sarphati was a co-founder of the Netherlands Pharma- 
ceutical Society. He was a member of the North Holland Pro- 
vincial Council and was decorated Knight of the Order of the 
Netherlands Lion. A street, a park, and a quay in Amsterdam 
are named after him. 
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Portugal, 1634/35-Amsterdam, 1700) was a man of consider- 
able learning. According to David Franco Mendes, the Dutch 
poet Joost van den Vondel sought the opinion of Joseph before 
publishing a political stage play. 

He founded a printing house, producing works in many 
languages, especially in Hebrew, Yiddish, Portuguese, and 
Spanish, which proved successful. In 1681, after the death of 
Daniel Elsevier, Joseph bought the stock and equipment of 
Elsevier's publishing house, which also included the non-He- 
brew type cut by Christoffel van Dijck. Where the Hebrew ma- 
terial came from is not clear. Probably the Hungarian typecut- 
ter Nikolas Kis worked for Joseph, who also experimented 
with stereotypy and textile printing. 

Joseph's first book, a prayer book according to the Se- 
phardi rite, was published in 1658. The famous Hebrew Bible 
he produced in 1661 was prepared under the editorial super- 
vision of the distinguished scholar Johannes Leusden; a sec- 
ond edition appeared in 1667, for which the States General 
awarded him with a gold medal and chain. He also published 
translations of the Bible, and in 1687 he announced that he had 
printed more than a million Bibles for England and Scotland. 
Athias’ designs were also copied elsewhere. Joseph was ac- 
cused of appropriating long-term copyright and reprint privi- 
leges that had been given by the Polish Jewish authorities in 
order to produce a Yiddish translation of the Hebrew Bible. 

On Joseph's death in 1700 his son Immanuel (Amster- 
dam, ca. 1664-1714), who had been a partner since 1685, took 
over the business. He completed the elegant four-volume edi- 
tion of Maimonides’ Code which the elder Athias had begun. 
This edition, of 1150 copies, was dedicated to Moses Machado, 
army purveyor for King William 111 of England, who had given 
economic support to the Athias business. After the comple- 
tion of the Code, Immanuel began the production of Boton’s 
commentary to it, the Lehem Mishneh, of which three volumes 
were published by the time of his death in 1709. Father and 
son published about 450 books. 

The punches and matrices of the firm later passed into 
the possession of a distant relative of Immanuel, Abraham b. 
Raphael Hezkia (Amsterdam, ca. 1684-1746), who printed 
Hebrew books in Amsterdam from 1728. In 1761 the mate- 
rial was acquired by the Proops brothers, Joseph, Jacob, and 
Abraham, and used by them and successive members of this 
printing dynasty until 1917, when the so-called Athias Cabi- 
net was sold by auction and acquired by the Tetterode firm 
(Typefoundry Amsterdam). In 2001 the Amsterdam Univer- 
sity Library received the cabinet with its unique contents on 
permanent loan. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Bloom, Economic Activities of the Jews 
of Amsterdam (1937), 48-52; J.S. da Silva Rosa, in: Soncino Blaetter, 
3 (1930), 107-11; ESN, 1 (1949), 32-36; Roth, in: REJ, 100 (1936), 41-2. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: L.H. van Eeghen, in: Studia Rosenthaliana, 
2 (1968), 30-41; L. Fuks and R.G. Fuks-Mansfeld, Hebrew Typogra- 
phy in the Northern Netherlands 1585-1815, vol. 2 (1987), 286-339; R.G. 
Fuks-Mansfeld, in: Een gulden kleinood. Liber amicorum D. Goudsmit 
(1991), 155-64; A.K. Offenberg, in: Lexikon des gesammten Buchwe- 
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sens, 1 (1986), 160; idem, in: Studia Rosenthaliana, 35 (2001), 100-2; 
Lane-Lommen, Dutch Typefounders’ Specimens (1998), 301-5. 


[Abraham Meir Habermann / A.K. Offenberg (24 ed.)] 


ATHLIT (Heb. n’?ny), ancient port on the Mediterranean 
coast of Erez Israel, 19 mi. (31 km.) south of Cape Carmel; 
now site of a Jewish village. It has been identified with Kar- 
tha, a city of Zebulun, mentioned in some Greek versions of 
Joshua 21:34. The road station Certha was still mentioned in 
its vicinity in 333 C.E. Excavations have shown that the site 
was inhabited in the Iron Age, probably by Phoenicians. A 
colony of Greek mercenaries with Egyptian and native wives 
settled at Athlit in Persian-Hellenistic times. In 1217 Crusader 
pilgrims built a castle there called the Chateau des Pélerins 
(Castrum Peregrinorum); it was held by Templar knights. 
This served through most of the Crusader period as a kind 
of immigrants’ hostel and absorption and clearing station for 
newly arrived knights of the Cross who were sent from here to 
their posts. It successfully resisted an attack by Sultan Baybars 
in 1264-65. Evacuated in 1291, a few months later than Acre, 
the fall of Athlit marked the final end of the Crusades. The 
castle was built on a promontory, jutting out into a bay which 
served it as a harbor. It was defended by a flooded fosse, a low 
outer wall, and an inner wall with two towers, 98 ft. high, one 
of which is still standing. Inside are vaulted store rooms, the 
foundations of an octagonal church, a vaulted refectory, and 
other ruins. A town with its own wall, church, and fort in the 
southeastern corner was attached to the castle; it contained a 
bath, and large smithies and stables. Near Athlit was a rock- 
cut passage (Bab al-Hawé4; in Latin: Petra incisa or Destrictum; 
now Khirbat Dustri) near which Baldwin 1 was attacked and 
wounded in 1103. The ruins of Athlit served as a quarry for 


the construction of Acre. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


The modern village (moshavah) was founded in 1903 by Baron 
Edmond de *Rothschild’s administration. Most of its lands 
were bought from Arab fishermen who had built their shacks 
among the Crusader ruins. One of the country’s pioneer in- 
dustrial enterprises, a plant for extracting table salt from sea 
water led into large evaporation pans, is located at Athlit. 
In 1911 an agricultural station was founded there by Aaron 
*Aaronsohn. In World War 1 it became a center of *Nili, the 
clandestine pro-British intelligence organization. During the 
Mandatory period, the British set up a prison there, and in 
the 1940s a detention camp for “illegal” immigrants (see *Im- 
migration, “illegal”). A *Haganah raid on the camp in 1945 
freed 200 inmates. After the establishment of the State of 
Israel in 1948 the camp became for a time a large immigrant 
reception center. In 1950 Athlit received municipal council 
status. In 1968 it had 2,110 inhabitants, increasing to 3,530 
in the mid-1990s and 4,440 in 2002 on a municipal area of 
5.5 Sq. mi. (14 sq. km.). 

In 1980 a bronze ram from a 2™4 century B.C.E. war- 
ship was discovered about 200 yards off the coast of Athlit 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Bottenheim, Dr. Samuel Sarphati... (1945); 
H. van der Kooy and J. de Leeuwe, Sarphati, een biografie (2001) 


[Henriette Boas / Daniel M. Metz (24 ed.)] 


SARRABF, Arabic money changer, intendant, treasurer; sarraf 
bashi, Arabic-Turkish chief money changer, chief banker. In 
Islamic countries Muslims were all but forbidden to work in 
gold and silver, not only as goldsmiths and silversmiths but 
also as jahabidha (Persian; sing. jahbadh), i.e., money chang- 
ers, coin testers, and collectors of taxes and customs dues, 
who had to be capable of calculating the value of different 
kinds of coins in accordance with the percentage of precious 
metal they contained. An order by the caliph al-Mugqtadir 
(908-932) restricted the employment of Jews and Christians 
in the government to physicians and jahabidha. Arab sources 
report the presence of Jewish wholesale merchants, toll farm- 
ers, and bankers at the court of the caliphs in *Baghdad. A Jew, 
Yaq‘tb ibn Yusif *Ibn Killis, laid the foundation for a public 
tax collection system in *Egypt during the reign of al-Mu‘izz 
(969-975), the first *Fatimid ruler of that country. *Hisdai 
ibn Shaprut was the chief customs collector and a physician 
in *Umayyad Spain during the reign of Abd al-Rahman 111 
(912-961). These dignitaries indirectly influenced the attitude 
of the governments toward the Jews. The prominent Jacob 
*Ibn Jau, a merchant and the official manufacturer and sup- 
plier of silk, was appointed tax collector and nasi of the Jews 
in Spain during the rule of al-*Mansur (977-991). 

In the Ottoman Empire many Jews, Armenians, and 
Copts served as sarraf at the courts of the provincial pashas 
and in the capital. Their positions as tax collectors, toll farm- 
ers, cashiers, and bankers, and their influence at court enabled 
them to act as the natural spokesmen for their communities. 
The Jewish representatives had titles such as chelebi (Turkish: 
gentleman), bazirkdn (Persian: bazargar, merchant), muallim 
(Arabic: teacher). These titles were still in use in the early 19” 
century in *Istanbul. The Armenian equivalent bore the title 
amira. The amira, the banker, and the financial advisers to the 
viziers and various ministers of the Ottoman government were 
the highest secular authorities in the Armenian community 
until regulations for the Armenian *millet were finally drafted 
and approved in 1863. 

A similar development occurred in *Iraq. From the early 
18" century, the Jewish sarraf bashi, the chief banker and fi- 
nance minister to the pasha or wali of Baghdad, assumed the 
position and title of *nasi. Until the middle of the 19" cen- 
tury the sarraf bashi of Baghdad acted as nasi of the Baghdad 
community. His political importance sometimes was exagger- 
ated and compared with that of the *exilarch under the *Ab- 
basids, e.g., in the report of the Jewish convert to Christianity 
and missionary J. *Wolff (author of Narrative of a Mission to 
Bokhara, 1852), who was introduced to the nasi Saul Laniado 
in 1824. The first nasi in Baghdad was the sarraf bashi Moses 
b. Mordecai *Shindookh. One of the last to hold the office of 
sarraf bashi in Baghdad was Ezra b. Joseph Gabbai. His brother 
Ezekiel attained the position of sarraf bashi to the sultan 
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Mahmid 11 (1808-39). Court intrigues and interdenomina- 
tional rivalry between Jews and Armenians sometimes made 
the position of sarraf bashi a very dangerous one, and the 
tragic deaths of some are described in various sources. 

In Egypt the appointment of Joseph *Cattaui as sarraf 
bashi by the khedive Sa‘id (1854-1863) was not linked with 
any official function in the Jewish community. The develop- 
ment of tourism necessitated enforcing of controls over the 
money changers, and this became the main task of the sarraf 
bashi. E.W. Lane (in The Manners and Customs of the Modern 
Egyptians (1968), 562) wrote: “Many of the Egyptian Jews are 
sarrafs (or bankers and moneylenders), others are seyrefees 
(dialect: money changers), and are esteemed men of strict 
probity.’ In 1872 a German traveler also stressed the role of 
the Jews in the banking (sarraf) business: “They tend to be 
saraffen (money changers) and then rise easily to a kind of 
banker, some indeed becoming great bankers” (M. Luettke, 
Aegyptens neue Zeit, 1 (1873), 98). According to a Christian Ar- 
abic source (Ali Mubarak, Al-Khitat al-Jadida, 12 (1305 A.H.), 
95) in the middle of the 19* century, 21 out of 49 Jews in Suez 


were money changers. 
[Haim Z’ew Hirschberg] 


Jewish Banking (Middle East) 
With the growing involvement of Middle Eastern countries in 
the world economy during the second half of the 19 century, 
and the expansion of financial operations in these countries, 
Jewish banking families at the major commercial centers of 
the Ottoman Empire and Egypt reached the zenith of their 
economic power. Their influence on financial and economic 
developments was great. Among these families were the *Sas- 
soons (Baghdad-Bombay-London), the *Camondos (Istan- 
bul-Paris), and the Menashes (Alexandria-Vienna). The big 
banking families did not confine their activities to the financial 
sector. They were involved in foreign trade transactions and 
in commercial agriculture, transportation, and urban devel- 
opment projects. These big banker-entrepreneurs also made 
substantial contributions to Jewish community institutions. 
Their support of education was of particular significance. At 
times the Jewish bankers operated in fierce competition and 
at other times in cooperation with European banks and with 
other local big banking families (Greek, Armenian, and also 
Muslim). In the course of their activity during the last decades 
of the century, some of the Jewish banking families transferred 
their business headquarters to European capitals, especially 
London and Paris. The extreme changes in the political and 
economic conditions in the Middle East and Europe during 
the first half of the 20 century brought about the decline 
of these influential families. In some cases their assets were 
confiscated or nationalized, in others they were acquired by 
or merged with large economic concerns or multinational 
corporations. 
[Gad Gilbar (2"4 ed.)] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fischel, Islam; Ibn Daud, Tradition, 50-51 
(Hebrew section), 69 (English section); H.Z. Hirschberg, in: A.J. Ar- 
berry (ed.), Religion in the Middle East, 1 (1969), 119-225; D.S. Sassoon, 
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History of the Jews in Baghdad (1949), 122-7; A. Ben-Yaacov, Yehudei 
Bavel (1965), passim; Rosanes, Togarmah, 6 (1945), 71-76; E.W. Lane, 
Modern Egyptians (1908, repr. 1936), 562; J.M. Landau, Ha-Yehudim 
be-Mizrayim ba-Meah ha-Tesha-Esreh (1967), index s.v. Halfanut. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: JEWISH BANKING: A. Wright and H.A. 
Cartwright, Twentieth Century Impressions of Egypt (1909); S. Jackson, 
The Sassoons, 1968; G. Kramer, The Jews in Modern Egypt 1914-1952 
(1989); N. Seni, “The Camondos and their Imprint on 19th-Century 
Istanbul,’ in: International Journal of Middle East Studies, 26 (1994), 
663-75; N. Seni and S. Le Tarnec, Les Camondos ou léclipse d'une for- 
tune (1997); M. Rozen (ed.), The Last Ottoman Century and Beyond: 
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SARRAUTE (Cherniak), NATHALIE (1900-1999), French 
novelist. Born in Ivanova-Vosnesensk, Russia, into an assimi- 
lated Jewish family, Nathalie Sarraute was taken to France at 
the age of two. She practiced as a lawyer until the Nazi occu- 
pation in 1940, when she joined the French underground. Her 
literary career began rather late. She had studied philology at 
the universities of Oxford and Berlin, and in 1938 published 
Tropismes (Eng. tr. 1967), a series of cameos which constituted 
a criticism of language and a condemnation of subject mat- 
ter as such in the novel. Her own first novel, however, did not 
appear until 1944. Entitled Portrait d’un inconnu, it attracted 
much attention. particularly that of Sartre. Nathalie Sarraute 
is recognized as one of the initiators of the modern school 
known as “le nouveau roman,’ which counted Alain Robbe- 
Grillet and Michel Butor among its best-known younger 
members. Her novels Martereau (1953; Eng. 1967), Le Plan- 
etarium (1959, 19682), and Les Fruits dor (1963), do not relate 
any story or describe any events, and in fact represent the 
trend of the anti-novel. Their aim is to reveal a reality which 
is both beneath and beyond the everyday, obvious reality of 
the traditional and existentialist novel. The author stated her 
views on the novel in a series of essays, L’Ere du soup¢on (1956; 
‘The Age of Suspicion, 1967). For a time she abandoned the 
novel and wrote two radio plays, Le Silence and Le Mensonge 
(published in one volume, 1967); but in Entre la vie et la mort 
(1968), using literary circles as a setting, she reverted to her 
basic form. Later novels included L'Usage de la parole (1980) 
and Tu ne taimes pas (1989). Her autobiography, Enfance, ap- 
peared in 1983. Nathalie Sarraute, a liberal leftist, eventually 
adopted an openly pro-Israel stand and paid a lengthy visit 
to the country in 1969. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Kranaké, Nathalie Sarraute (Fr., 1965), 
incl. bibl.; J. Jaccard, Nathalie Sarraute (Fr., 1967); R. Micha, Nathalie 
Sarraute (Fr., 1966). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Barbour, Nathalie Sar- 
raute and the Feminist Reader (1993); H. Watson- Williams, The Nov- 


els of Nathalie Sarraute (1981); B. Knapp, Nathalie Sarraute (1994); E. 
O’Beirne, Reading Nathalie Sarraute: Dialogue and Distance (1999). 


[Arnold Mandel] 


SARREGUEMINES, town in the Moselle department, north- 
eastern France. Jews have lived in Sarreguemines since the 13" 
century. Expelled in 1477, they reappeared at the latest in 1690 
under the French occupation. One family was authorized to 
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settle in the town in 1721, others in 1753, and still others in 
1787. The synagogue, erected about 1769, was rebuilt in 1862, 
and again in 1959, after having been destroyed in 1940. The 
local rabbinate was established in 1791. Throughout the 19* 
and early 20" centuries, the Jewish community slowly grew. 
By 1939, it numbered approximately 395. It is estimated that 
about 89 of Sarreguemines’ Jews died during the Holocaust. 
In 1971 the Jewish community numbered 250. In 2005, in an 
act of vandalism, over 60 of the Jewish cemetery’s 500 tomb- 
stones were toppled and smashed. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Hiegel, Chdtellenie... de Sarreguemines 
(1934), 314-5; R. Weil, in: Almanach-Calendrier des communautes is- 


raélites de la Moselle (1956), 81-83. 
[Gilbert Cahen] 


SAR SHALOM BEN BOAZ (d. c. 859 or 864 C.E.), gaon of 
Sura from 838 to 848. Sar Shalom succeeded *Kohen Zedek 
and was succeeded by *Natronai b. Hilai. His personality re- 
flects a kindly individual, profoundly learned, who exercised 
a benign and understanding authority. His appeal to the Jewry 
of the time and their admiration for him probably account for 
the fact that he was the most prolific writer of responsa of his 
time, and more than 100 of them are extant. A large number 
deal primarily with matters pertaining to prayer, benedictions, 
and the reading of the Torah; excerpts of his erudite opinions 
were later incorporated in the Seder *Amram Gaon. Sar Sha- 
lom’s responsa reveal a liberal attitude to non-Jews: he explic- 
itly prohibited taking advantage of, or in any way infringing 
upon, the rights of those who were not coreligionists, even if 
according to the letter of the law it might be considered per- 
missible. He ruled that even if a woman went through the cer- 
emony of ablution for conversion against her will, she was to 
be considered fully Jewish, and food, including wine, served 
by her was permissible for use. 

He never assumed an overbearing manner to his subor- 
dinates. Indeed, a generous, conciliatory tone is manifested 
in his epistles to leaders of Jewish communities even from 
distant countries, who turned to him for religious clarifica- 
tion in different matters. He never adopted a dogmatic view 
in his decisions; he would generally present both sides of a 
disputation, explaining the practices followed, and points of 
view held by the academies of both Sura and Pumbedita, the 
great centers of learning, and allowing the heads of congre- 
gations to make their own choice. Moreover, he admonished 
the people not to bind themselves with regulations to which 
it would be difficult to adhere. If he heard that a community 
had restricted itself by a vow which it later felt unable to com- 
ply with, he would use the authority of his office to rescind 
such an oath. He explains the reasons for his decisions in an 
amiable tone and often writes in his responsa how much he 
would prefer to have his correspondents in his presence for 
thorough elucidation, to make his decision acceptable to the 
inquirer. In his responsa Sar Shalom also deals with some of 
the geonic takkanot. Although of mild disposition, he severely 
punished a person who struck another, a man who maltreated 
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his wife, and a wife who was guilty of recalcitrant behavior to- 
ward her husband. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.S. Weinberg, in: Sinai, 65 (1969), 69-99; J. 
Mueller, Mafteah li-Teshuvot ha-Geonim (1891), 92-100; B.M. Lewin, 
Ogar ha-Geonim, 1-12 (1928-43), index; H. Tykocinski, Takkanot ha- 
Geonim, tr. by M. Havazelet (1959), 70, 99; S. Abramson, Ba-Merka- 
zim u-va-Tefuzot bi-Tekufat ha-Geonim (1965), 14; M. Havazelet, Ha- 
Rambam ve-ha-Geonim (1967), 155; Baron, Social’, index. 


[Meir Havazelet] 


SAR SHALOM BEN MOSES HA-LEVI (12"' century), the 
last of the Egyptian geonim. Sar Shalom held office in Fos- 
tat from 1171 until at least 1195. He had followed his brother, 
the Gaon *Nethanel b. Moses ha-Levi, in the position. Before 
then, he had held the post of av bet din in the Yeshivah shel 
Erez Israel of Damascus, which, according to *Benjamin of 
Tudela, was headed by Sar Shalom’s brother Azariah. While 
acting as gaon, Sar Shalom signed himself rosh yeshivat Erez 
ha-Zevi, or rosh yeshivat Geon Yaakov (“Head of the Yeshivah 
of the Glory of Jacob”). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mann, Egypt, index; Mann, Texts, 1 (1931), 
257f.; idem, in: HUCA, 3 (1926), 295f. Baneth, in: Sefer ha-Yovel... A. 
Marx (1950), 77; S. Assaf, in: Tarbiz, 1 no. 2 (1930), 80f.; S.D. Goitein, 


ibid., 31 (1962), 369; 33 (1964), 184. 
[Abraham David] 


SARTABA (Alexandrium), fortress, probably built by Alex- 
ander *Yannai and named after him According to Josephus, 
it was located near Coreae in the Jordan Valley (Ant., 14:49, 
83). Situated on the top of a high mountain, it was exception- 
ally well supplied (Jos., Wars, 1:134). Here *Aristobulus 11 sur- 
rendered to Pompey in 63 B.c.E. It later served as a strong- 
hold of the nationalist opposition to Rome. Gabinus besieged 
*Alexander, the son of Aristobulus there (ibid., 1:161ff.), after 
which the fortress was demolished. Pheroras, Herod's brother, 
refortified it (Jos., Ant., 14:419; Wars, 1:308). Under Herod it 
served for the safekeeping of his wife Mariamne, who later 
buried his sons there after they had been executed on Herod's 
orders (Jos., Ant., 16:394; Wars, 1:551). It apparently also served 
for the burial of several other members of the Hasmonean 
dynasty. The place is not mentioned in accounts of the Jew- 
ish War against Rome. According to the Mishnah, it was one 
of the stations for the transmission of signals announcing the 
new moon and holidays from Jerusalem to Babylonia (RH 2:4; 
cf. Tosef., 2:2). Alexandrium is identified with Qarn Sartaba, a 
dominating peak overlooking the Jordan Valley, S.E. of Nab- 
lus (1,244 ft. — c. 379 m. above sea level; 2,388 ft. — c. 728 m. 
above the Jordan Valley). The remains include walls of bossed 
masonry, the style typical of the Hasmonean period, a cistern, 
and traces of an aqueduct. Excavations at the fortress were 
conducted at the site by Y. Tsafrir and Y. Magen between 1981 
and 1983, with the discovery of the remains of a monumen- 
tal peristyle hall and other remains, including an inscribed 
ostraca mentioning a “Pinchas” and a “Levi.” The aqueduct 
leading to the site and other remains in the hinterland of the 
fortress were investigated by D. Amit. 
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[Michael Avi- Yonah / Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


SARUG (Saruk), ISRAEL (fl. 1590-1610), Egyptian kabbal- 
ist. Sarug probably belonged to an Egyptian family of rab- 
binic scholars with kabbalistic leanings. A manuscript written 
in 1565 in *Cairo (British Museum 759) was copied for Isaac 
Sarug; Israel Sarug, whose signature as owner appears on the 
manuscript, was probably his son. Sarug may have known 
Isaac *Luria while the latter was in *Egypt and have become 
acquainted then with some of his early teaching and kabbalis- 
tic behavior. Although he was not one of Luria’s pupils in Safed, 
he later claimed to have been one of his main disciples. He 
had access to some of the writings of Luria’s disciples (Hayyim 
*Vital, Moses *Jonah, *Joseph ibn Tabul) and from them con- 
structed his own version of Luria’s doctrine, adding important 
speculations of his own. His whereabouts between 1570 and 
1593 are unknown, but he must have spent some time during 
the 1580s in Safed. Between 1594 and 1600 he disseminated his 
version of Lurianic Kabbalah in Italy, founding a whole school 
of kabbalists who accepted his teaching as authentic. Among 
them were the most distinguished kabbalists of that time, such 
as Menahem Azariah *Fano, Isaac Fano, and *Aaron Berechiah 
b. Moses of Modena. Several manuscripts written between 1597 
and 1604 contain summaries of his oral teachings and copies 
of writings which he had brought with him. According to Le- 
one *Modena, Sarug’s teachings in Venice were strongly tinged 
with philosophic ideas; he also claimed that he could recognize 
the transmigrations of the souls of the people he met. After 
he left Italy, he taught Abraham *Herrera in Ragusa and spent 
some time in Salonika (before 1604). It seems improbable that 
Sarug is identical with the “famous Hasid” Israel Saruk who 
died in Safed in 1602, leaving his manuscripts with his daugh- 
ter, who several years later became the wife of the immigrant 
kabbalist from Moravia, Shlimel (Solomon) Dresnitz. There 
is evidence that Sarug spent some time in Poland after 1600, 
but later legend put his stay earlier and made him the kabbal- 
istic teacher of Solomon *Luria in Cracow. 

Only four of Sarug’s works have been printed. The book 
Limmudei Azilut, published erroneously under the name of 
Hayyim Vital (1897), contains two of these: an exposition of his 
version of Luria’s teachings on zimzum, which differs widely 
from all other known versions, and his commentary on the 
portion of the *Zohar called Sifra di-Zeniuta. The book also 
contains a description of the world of Beriah, the angelologi- 
cal realm next to the world of divine emanation, Azilut. His 
traditions concerning specific transmigrations of biblical and 
talmudic personalities were published in part under the name 
of Menahem Azariah Fano (Prague, 1688; with a commentary 
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by J.M. Leiner, Lublin, 1907). Sarug’s commentary on the three 
hymns for Sabbath composed by Luria was first published in 
Nowy Oleksiniec in 1767. In all his writings Sarug refers to 
Luria as “the master” but never as “my master.” Most of the 
first published presentations of Lurianic Kabbalah were ac- 
cording to Sarug’s version, which exerted a profound influ- 
ence, although it was attacked as inauthentic by *Hayyim b. 
Abraham ha-Kohen of Aleppo and other kabbalists. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Scholem, in: Zion, 5 (1940), 214-43; S.A. 
Horodezky, Torat ha-Kabbalah shel Rabbi Yizhak Ashkenazi-Ari ve- 
Rabbi Hayyim Vital-Rahu (1947), 79-82; G. Scholem, in: RHR, 143 
(1953), 33; D. Tamar, in: Zion, 19 (1954), 173. 


[Gershom Scholem] 


SARUJ (Suruc), small town near the southern border of *Tur- 
key. Sarij was a thriving town during the rule of the *Abbasid 
caliphs and in the crusader period. For many years a Jewish 
community existed in Sartij, and its name appears among the 
communities of northern *Babylonia and *Syria to which the 
head of the *Baghdad academy, *Samuel b. Ali, addressed an 
iggeret (“circular letter”) in 1197. A letter from the middle of 
the 12" century gives the name of a Jewish merchant from 
Saruj who traveled to Sicily on business. Judah Al-Harizi, 
who visited the town at the beginning of the 13"* century, re- 
ported on his meeting with R. Eleazar ha-Bavli (Abi Mansur 
Ibn Abi Yasir), a wealthy and hospitable philanthropist, and 
noted that the Jewish community was small (Tahkemoni, ed. 
by A. Kaminka (1899), 367). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Le Strange, Lands of the Eastern Caliph- 
ate (1930), 108, 125; S. Assaf, in: Tarbiz, 1 (1930), no. 1, 124; 1 (1930) 
no. 2, 63. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Gil, Be-Malkhut Ishmael, 1 
(1997), 295-96. 
[Eliyahu Ashtor / Leah Bornstein-Makovetsky (24 ed.)] 


SARUM, ABRAHAM (1878-1942), communal worker in 
Jerusalem. Born in *Yemen, Sartim emigrated to Palestine in 
1893 and became head of the Yemenite community in Jeru- 
salem. After the Yemenites left the Sephardi community in 
Jerusalem in 1907, he became secretary of the congregation's 
committee. From then until his death he devoted himself to 
the members of his community. In 1919 he was elected chair- 
man of the community’s committee in Jerusalem. He joined 
the *Mizrachi movement and was elected member of its cen- 
tral committee in 1919. He was a delegate to the first and sec- 
ond Asefat ha-Nivharim and a member of the Vaad Leummi 
for many years. During the riots on Passover 1921, he was an 
active member of the Haganah. He was one of the initiators 
and heads of the Association of Yemenites in Palestine, es- 
tablished in 1924. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zikkaron le-Avraham Sarum (1945); M.D. 
Gaon, Yehudei ha-Mizrah be-Erez Yirael, 2 (1932), 583. 
[Yehuda Ratzaby] 


SASA (Heb. 80N0), kibbutz in Upper Galilee, near the Israel- 
Lebanese border, 2,550 ft. (850 m.) above sea level, affiliated 
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with Kibbutz Arzi ha-Shomer ha-Zair. A Jewish village existed 
on the site at least from the Roman period, attested to by tomb 
caves typical of the time of the *amoraim and by remnants of 
a synagogue. Ancient Jewish travelers visited the traditional 
tombs of rabbis Sisi, Levi b. Sisi, and Yose b. Sisi at this place. 
A fortress stood on the site at the time of Zahir al-Omar. In the 
*War of Independence, Israeli columns advancing from the 
west and east in Operation Hiram met near the village Sa’sa, 
which was then abandoned by its Arab inhabitants (Oct.-Nov. 
1948). In 1949 a kibbutz was established there by pioneers from 
North America who were joined by Israeli-born and other 
members. Sasa developed hill farming methods after arduous 
land reclamation. Its deciduous fruit orchards and beef cattle 
were suited to the cool, rainy climate (40 in. annual average). 
In addition, it also had field crops, dairy cattle and poultry, 
and operated factories for plastics and chemicals as well as a 
guest house. In the mid-1990s the population was approxi- 
mately 425, dropping to 371 in 2002. 


WEBSITE: www.sasa.org.il. 
[Efraim Orni] 


SASKATCHEWAN, province in W. Canada; part of Cana- 
da’s Northwest Territories until incorporated as a province 
in 1905. 

Saskatchewan’s first Jewish resident was Max Goldstein, 
a Russian-born tailor who opened a store in Fort QuAppelle 
in 1877. During the Second Riel Rebellion in 1885 he served 
as quartermaster. In 1882 a Jewish farm project, called New 
Jerusalem, was started in the Moosomin area, but adverse 
conditions forced the settlers to give up. Numerous Jews were 
among those who laid tracks for the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
road in the early 1880s. 

After 1888 farm colonies were started which survived 
several generations. Jewish farm colonies were sometimes 
utopian ventures directed from above, and sometimes inde- 
pendent initiatives. The first colony was established in 1888, 
near Wapella. In 1892 the Young Men’s Hebrew and Benevo- 
lent Society, on behalf of the Jewish Colonization Association 
(1c A), established the colony of Hirsch (named after Baron De 
Hirsch) in southern Saskatchewan; its initial group consisted 
of 47 Russian Jewish families. The first Jews to settle in the 
Wapella area were John Heppner and Abraham Kleiman. By 
1892 there were 20 Jewish families, and young men interested 
in farming came to Wapella for their training. Hirsch had the 
oldest Jewish cemetery in the province, and was the site of 
the province's first synagogue building. The town had public 
schools, but also a Hebrew school, a shohet, and a Jewish com- 
munity structure. Forty Jewish families (a total of 100 peo- 
ple) founded Lipton in 1901 with the help of 1ca. They were 
taught by nearby Indians and Metis how to erect log houses 
chinked with clay and roofed with sod. In Lipton, too, Jewish 
teachers were engaged and a cemetery laid out. Edenbridge, 
also helped in its founding (1906) by 1c, was so named by 
its settlers. The name was conceived as “Yidn-Bridge” (Jews’ 
Bridge), after a bridge across the Carrot River. The first set- 
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tlers were 56 Lithuanian Jews who had lived in South Africa. 
Louis Vickar responded to an advertisement of the Canadian 
government offering 160 acres of virgin land for ten dollars. 
Edenbridge also had an active Jewish community. In the Son- 
nenfeld colony, which was aided in its founding (1906) by 1ca, 
the villages of Oungre and Hoffer sprang up, the latter named 
after Moses Hoffer, the father of two brothers who were among 
the founders of the Sonnenfeld colony. 

As was the case with others who settled in the west, many 
Jews did not succeed at farming, and left for the larger Jew- 
ish communities of western Canada. In addition to personal 
hardships, the great drought of the 1930s and the trend to 
mechanization and urbanization hastened the decline of Jew- 
ish farming. Of every 100 gainfully employed Jewish men in 
Saskatchewan in 1936, 11 were farmers and five were farm la- 
borers. While the great majority of Jewish farmers in Canada 
in previous years were in Saskatchewan, since World War 11 
the 1ca devoted most of its efforts in Canada to Ontario, par- 
ticularly the Niagara peninsula. The Jewish farm colonies are 
now mostly alive in memory alone. The Canadian government 
has placed the beautiful Beth Israel synagogue at Edenbridge 
on its national register of historic sites. 

Regina, the capital of the province, had nine Jews in 1891, 
but the true beginnings of the present community would have 
to wait about 20 years. By the time of the 1911 census there 
were 130 residents. That year a shohet was hired, and services 
were held in his home. Two years later the members of the 
community erected a synagogue, Beth Jacob, with the lieuten- 
ant-governor of the province laying the cornerstone. In 1914 
a building was rented to serve as a talmud torah, and 10 years 
later a building was erected to house it. In 1926 a central bud- 
geting structure was created, and the Regina Federated Com- 
munity was established. In 1951 the Beth Jacob Congregation 
built a new synagogue, with a new annex added four years later 
to house the school and the community center under one roof. 
At its height in 1931 there were just over 1,000 Jews. By 1951 the 
number had fallen to 740 and the 2001 census enumerated 720 
Jews in Regina. In 2006 there were two synagogues in Regina. 
In addition to Beth Jacob, with its Conservative-style service, 
there was the Reform Temple Beth Tikvah, established in 1990. 
Because of the relatively high rate of interfaith marriages, some 
members of the community took the initiative to build a burial 
ground where Jewish and non-Jewish partners could lie next 
to each other, separated by a fence deemed halakhically ac- 
ceptable. It opened in the summer of 2005. 

The first known settlers of Saskatoon were William and 
Fanny Landa, who arrived in 1907 with their two children. The 
first minyan was on Rosh ha-Shanah in 1908.The members 
of the congregation Agudas Israel built a synagogue in 1912 
and a new one was erected in 1919. In 1958 a Jewish commu- 
nity center was built that also served as a house of worship. 
Saskatoon had a Jewish mayor, Sydney Buckwold, for several 
terms. Agudas Israel became a Conservative congregation, and 
in March, 2000 Congregation Shir Chadash, also Conser- 
vative, was established. In 1911 the census counted 77 Jews. 
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Since 1931 the number has hovered around 700 Jews, with 
as many as 793 Jews in 1961. The census of 2001 enumerated 
700 Jews exactly, making it roughly the same size as Regina's 
community. 

In addition to the settlements in the farm colonies and 
in the large urban centers, Jews settled in many of the small 
towns of rural Saskatchewan in the interwar period. In their 
time, Jewish general stores, like Chinese cafes, were part of 
small-town Saskatchewan. In the 1931 census there was at least 
one Jew in almost 200 cities, towns, villages or hamlets in the 
province. Sometimes Jews constituted a remarkably high per- 
centage of the total population. Thus, for 1931, the demogra- 
pher Louis Rosenberg noted that the “urban centre with the 
largest percentage of Jews in its population is not Montreal, 
Toronto, or some larger Eastern city, but is the little village of 
Lipton in Saskatchewan, where the Jewish population of 53 
formed 15.01 % of its total population.” 

In 2002, the Jewish community of Saskatchewan was un- 
expectedly thrust into the national spotlight. In December of 
that year, David Ahenakew, former president of both the Fed- 
eration of Saskatchewan Indian Nations and the Chief of the 
Canada-wide Assembly of First Nations, gave an interview to 
the Saskatoon StarPhoenix where he explained that the Ho- 
locaust was a way of getting over a “disease” and that with- 
out the Holocaust “Jews would have owned the goddamned 
world.” Ahenakew was arrested for willfully promoting hatred 
in June 2003, and was convicted in July 2005. Within days of 
the conviction, Ahenakew’s membership in the prestigious 
Order of Canada was revoked. As a result of this incident, 
there have been the attempts to create and strengthen rela- 
tions between Jews and First Nations groups. The leaders of 
the organizations that Ahenakew had once dominated were 
quick to denounce his remarks. In 2003 leaders from the Ab- 
original community went to the Yom ha-Shoah ceremonies 
in Saskatoon and attended a Friday night dinner, and mem- 
bers of the Jewish community participated in ceremonies led 
by First Nations groups. Canadian Jewish organizations have 
organized missions to Israel for aboriginal leaders, and have 
been conducting ongoing meetings. 

The Jewish population of Saskatchewan, although quite 
diverse because of the relatively large rural presence of its 
past, has never been very large. In 1911 the census counted 
some 2,060 Jews. At its peak in 1931, there were only 5,047 re- 
corded, and the numbers have been declining ever since. In 
1951 there were 3,017, and over the next 10 years the numbers 
fell to 2,710. The 2001 census enumerated 2,090 Jews in the 
province. Although this downward trend seemed relentless, it 
was hoped that an improving economy in the province would 
attract more Jews in the coming years. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Rosenberg, Canada’s Jews (1939). ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Tulchinsky, Taking Root (1991); idem, Branch- 
ing Out (1998); F. Curtis, Our Heritage: The History of the Regina and 
Region Jewish Community (1989); C. Golumb (ed.), Heritage & His- 
tory: The Saskatoon Jewish Community (1998/9). 


[Benjamin G. Kayfetz / Richard Menkis (2"4 ed.)] 
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SASLAVSKY, LUIS SIMON 


SASLAVSKY, LUIS SIMON (pseudonyms: Sim6n Fourcade 
and Hugo Espinelli; 1908-1995), Argentinean film director, 
author, and producer. Born in Rosario, Province of Santa Fé, 
Argentina, Saslavsky was drawn into the film world as a re- 
porter for La Nacion in Hollywood. He returned to Argen- 
tina and directed Crimen a las tres (1935), La Fuga (1937), and 
Nace un Amor (1938). He later sacrificed some of his intel- 
lectual quality to popular taste but continued to show some 
originality, as in Historia de una Noche (1941). Saslavsky was 
compelled to leave Argentina during the Perén government 
and lived in Europe for 15 years from 1948. He directed Co- 
rona Negra in Spain in 1951 and other films in both Spain and 
France, including Les Louves (1957) and Premiére mai (1958). 
Returning to Argentina, he produced Las Ratas and Placeres 
conyugales (1963), La industria del matrimonio (1964), Veni 
conmigo (1972), and El Fausto criollo (1979). 


SASOV (Pol. Saséw), town in Lvov district, Ukraine; within 
Poland until 1772, under Austrian rule until 1919, reverted 
to Poland until 1945. Founded in 1615, the town was granted 
autonomy by King Sigismund 111, who also bestowed many 
privileges on its merchants and instituted market days. In 1726 
the Jews of Sasov were granted a privilege by the owner of the 
town, Jacob Sobieski, son of King John 111 Sobieski. Accord- 
ingly all Jewish communal institutions were exempted from 
taxes, Jews were permitted to trade without hindrance and to 
deal in alcoholic liquor, and the amount of taxes the Jews had 
to pay was made equal to that paid by the other townsmen. In 
1764 there were 223 Jews living in Sasov. Sasov was celebrated 
among Hasidim as the residence of *Moses Leib of Sasov, also 
called Moses Leib of Brody (d. 1807). The community num- 
bered 1,906 (58% of the total population) in 1880; 1,761 (52.1% 
of the total) in 1912; and 1,096 (35.4%) in 1921. Jews were occu- 
pied mainly with making candles and ornamental strips (ata- 
rot) for prayer-shawls, for the production of which Sasov was 
a world center. After World War 1 the Jews of Sasov suffered 
from unemployment. Their economic position deteriorated 
at the end of the 1920s and the beginning of the 1930s. Many 
starved and had to be helped by Jewish relief societies: Jewish 
communal life also suffered because of the poverty. 
[Shimshon Leib Kirshenboim] 
Holocaust Period 
Before the outbreak of World War 11 there were about 1,500 
Jews in Sasov. On Sept. 17, 1939, the Red Army entered the city, 
which was administered by Soviet authorities until the Ger- 
man-Soviet war. The Germans occupied the town on July 2, 
1941; during the first two weeks they killed 22 leaders on the 
pretext of their being communists. Three Aktionen took place, 
the largest on July 15, 1942, when the Jews were deported to 
*Belzec death camp. The remaining 400 Jews were deported 
on Nov. 25, 1942, to *Zloczow (Zolochev) and shared the fate 
of that community. A forced-labor camp, established in March 
1942, was liquidated in July 1943, when all its inmates were shot 
in the nearby woods. After the war the Jewish community of 
Sasov was not reconstituted. 
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SASPORTAS, JACOB (c. 1610-1698), rabbi, a fierce opponent 
of the Shabbatean movement. He was born and educated in 
Oran (North Africa) and became widely known for his talmu- 
dic erudition. After his appointment as rabbi of the Tlemgen 
community the neighboring communities also recognized his 
authority. However, when he was 37 years old he was dismissed 
by the government; he then proceeded to wander throughout 
Europe, visiting many communities in Germany, Italy, and 
England (he was offered the position of haham of the Sephardi 
community in London in 1664 but left the next year because 
of the plague). His main ambition was the rabbinate of Am- 
sterdam, but he did not achieve it until 1693, when he was 83 
years old. Personal bitterness deriving from his lack of a con- 
gregation which could serve as a base for his activities colored 
his attitude in many disputes. He was a staunch defender of 
the rabbinate and the traditional halakhah and throughout his 
life was involved in polemical disputes. Many of his responsa 
were collected in the book Ohel Yaakov (Amsterdam, 1737), 
published by his son, Abraham. 

Sasportas was largely known, however, for his collection 
of letters, Zizat Novel Zevi, comprising his answers to vari- 
ous Shabbatean letters and pamphlets, as well as the original 
pamphlets themselves. The work therefore became one of the 
main sources for the study of the Shabbatean movement dur- 
ing the lifetime of *Shabbetai Zevi. At the time of the dispute 
Sasportas lived in Hamburg, so that most of the material in 
his collection is mainly concerned with Western Europe and 
Italy, but he had some success in his efforts to obtain material 
from the East as well. 

Arranged in chronological order, the work covers the 
years 1666-76. In the main it consists of letters received by Sa- 
sportas, his answers to them, some letters which he wrote on 
his own initiative, and some comments on the development 
of the Shabbatean movement. Nearly half of it concerns the 
year 1666, from the first announcements of the appearance of 
Shabbetai Zevi as Messiah until his conversion to Islam at the 
end of that year. The second part is dedicated to the events fol- 
lowing the conversion, 1667-68, and describes the “failure” of 
the Shabbatean movement. The third part consists of letters 
written in 1668-69, and is mostly directed against the renewed 
Shabbatean propaganda, which tried to explain the conver- 
sion of the Messiah and to introduce new norms of behavior 
suitable for the period of messianic fulfillment. The last four 
pages deal with the period from 1673 to 1676, sketching some 
of the main events of these years. 

Sasportas’ bitter denunciation of the Shabbatean move- 
ment, its prophet *Nathan of Gaza, and its believers (some of 
whom were his former friends), is based upon various ideo- 
logical concepts. First was his adherence to the traditional 
conception of the messianic age; in great detail he pointed out 
the differences between what was happening at that time and 
the traditional ideas concerning the messianic era. He also saw 
the new movement as a revolution against established institu- 
tions and rabbinic norms, fearing that they might be set aside 
through the influence of Nathan of Gaza and other Shabbatean 
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thinkers who laid claim to the faith of the populace without 
any appeal to rabbinic tradition. His hatred was also based 
on his not unfounded suspicion that the new movement con- 
tained antinomian elements, revealed in some utterances of 
Nathan, in the “strange deeds” of Shabbetai Zevi, and in the 
behavior of their followers. He frequently compared the new 
movement with Christianity and feared that the Shabbateans 
would follow the ancient example. 

Sasportas’ book is the fiercest attack upon Shabbatean- 
ism written during the early years of the movement. However, 
I. *Tishby and R. Shatz have proved that the published work 
does not reflect his attitude during the period before Shab- 
betai Zevi’s apostasy. By comparing Sasportas’ original copies 
with the version prepared for publication, they demonstrated 
that in many instances he falsified his own letters, changing 
phrases and adding passages to show that his opposition was 
far more thorough and resolute from the beginning than it re- 
ally was, and he glossed over his own hesitation and half-belief 
in Shabbetai Zevi during the months in which the movement 
reached its peak. The full version of Zizat Novel Zevi was first 
published by I. Tishby from the only complete manuscript 
in 1954. For a long time, however, it was known only in the 
shortened version (Kizzur Zizat Novel Zevi) printed in Am- 
sterdam in 1737, by Jacob Emden in Altona in 1757, and lastly 
in Odessa in 1867. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Tishby (ed.), Zizat Novel Zevi (1954); R. 
Shatz, in: Behinot, 10 (1956), 50-66; Scholem, Shabbetai Zevi, pas- 


sim. 
[Joseph Dan] 


SASSO, SANDY EISENBERG (1947-—_), Reconstructionist 
rabbi and author. Sasso was born and raised in Melrose Park, 
Penn., a suburb of Philadelphia. She received bachelors’ and 
masters’ degrees from Temple University and attended the Re- 
constructionist Rabbinical College (RRC) in that city. In 1974 
Sasso became the first woman to graduate from RRC and the 
second woman rabbi in the United States. She and her fellow 
rabbinical student, Dennis Sasso, married in 1970, becoming 
the first rabbinic couple in history. 

From 1974 to 1977, Sasso served as rabbi of the Manhattan 
Reconstructionist Havurah in New York. In 1977 Sandy and 
Dennis Sasso jointly accepted positions as rabbis of Congre- 
gation Beth-El Zedeck in Indianapolis, a congregation with 
joint Conservative and Reconstructionist affiliation. She con- 
tinued in that post in 2005. In 1996, Sasso received a Doctor of 
Ministry degree from Christian Theological Seminary in In- 
dianapolis. She and her husband were the first rabbinic couple 
to serve a congregation affiliated with the Conservative move- 
ment, and she was the first rabbi to become a mother. 

Sasso undertook local and national leadership of Jewish, 
interfaith, and community organizations. She served as presi- 
dent of the Indianapolis Board of Rabbis, the Reconstruction- 
ist Rabbinical Association (1989-91), and the Gleaners Food 
Bank. She lectured in religion and Judaism at Butler University 
and Christian Theological Seminary in Indianapolis. 
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SASSON, AARON BEN JOSEPH 


As one of the first female rabbis, she explored the roles 
of women in Judaism and the rabbinate and offered new per- 
spectives on lifecycle events. Her “Brit Bnot Yisrael” (Cov- 
enant for the Daughters of Israel), co-authored with her hus- 
band, Dennis Sasso, was among the first of new ceremonies 
for infant girls paralleling the brit milah (circumcision) cer- 
emony for boys. Sasso wrote liturgical poetry on the life cycle 
and spoke widely on women in the rabbinate and gendered 
language in prayer. 

In writings for both parents and children, Sasso of- 
fered liberal approaches to theology and Judaism, drawing 
on tradition and midrash. She authored a series of award- 
winning children’s books on religious and spiritual themes, 
including God’s Paintbrush (1992); In God’s Name (1994); 
But God Remembered: Stories of Women from Creation to 
the Promised Land (1995); and Butterflies under Our Hats 
(2006). 

She received the 2004 Helen Keating Ott Award for Out- 
standing Contribution to Children’s Literature and the 2005 
Sugarman Family Award for Jewish Children’s Literature. She 
co-authored, with Rabbi Jeffery Schein, Kol Hanoar (Voice of 
the Children; 2005), the Reconstructionist movement's first 
children’s prayer book. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Nadell, Women Who Would Be Rabbis: A 
History of Women's Ordination, 1889-1985 (1998). 

[Robert P. Tabak (2™4 ed.)] 


SASSON, AARON BEN JOSEPH (1550/5-1626), rabbinic 
scholar in the *Ottoman Empire. Aaron was educated in *Sa- 
lonika, where he lived until 1600, and died in Constantinople. 
He was a pupil of Mordecai Matalon and a pupil and colleague 
of his father-in-law, Solomon 11 of the *Levi (Bet ha-Levi) dy- 
nasty. Aaron had charge of a yeshivah and disseminated Torah 
in Salonika and then in Constantinople. The circumstances 
under which he left Salonika with all his family are not clear, 
but seem to have been connected with the death of Solomon 11 
and the subsequent struggle that year to succeed him in the 
Evora community and its yeshivah. Aaron was active in teach- 
ing and the giving of halakhic rulings from c. 1585 until his 
death. Queries were addressed to him from many, often dis- 
tant, places. His responsa, which he had already prepared for 
publication, were published in part after his death and show 
his keen mind and dialectical ability. He was a distinguished 
talmudist and halakhic authority. From the very beginning of 
his activity as a posek, the greatest posekim of Salonika turned 
to him for confirmation of their rulings. Aaron bases his rul- 
ings upon contemporary scholars — Joseph ibn *Lev, Samuel de 
*Medina, and Solomon ha-Kohen - and debates sharply with 
early scholars as well as with the great scholars who closely 
preceded him, such as Elijah *Mizrahi, Joseph *Colon, and 
Joseph Caro. He was sometimes attacked for his attitude to- 
ward other scholars. 

Aaron seems to have been even more important as a 
teacher than as a halakhic authority. He educated many stu- 
dents, many of whom were among the greatest scholars of the 
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SASSON, ELIYAHU 


Ottoman Empire in the first half of the 17" century, such as 
*Hayyim (b.) Shabbetai, Hayyim *Alfandari, Mordecai Kalai, 
and Shabbetai Jonah. His novellae on the Talmud (on Ketub- 
bot, Yevamot, Bava Kamma, Bava Mezia, and other isolated 
subjects), which remain in manuscript, mirror the learning 
in his yeshivah. He bases himself greatly upon the words of 
Joseph ibn Lev, debating them by use of pilpul and explain- 
ing at length the Tosafot Gornish. In addition he wrote a work 
on Jacob b. Asher’s Arbaah Turim and on Maimonides’ Mish- 
neh Torah, as well as a short work on the laws of agunah and 
other topics. 

Aaron was connected by marriage with the families of 
the greatest scholars of Salonika. His sister was married to 
David ibn *Nahmias, and his son was the brother-in-law of 
Meir b. Abraham di *Boton. His family was generally on close 
terms with the Levi dynasty, and after his departure from Sa- 
lonika, a correspondence ensued between the two families, 
part of which has been preserved. Aaron’s son Joseph saw 
to the publication of his father’s responsa Torat Emet (Ven- 
ice, 1626) and served as rabbi in Venice. Joseph and Aaron's 
grandson Aaron b. Isaac (b. 1629) were renowned talmud- 
ists (see, e.g., the responsa of Joseph of Trani, EH no. 22; the 
responsa Penei Moshe, pt. 2, no. 105). A well-known dayyan 
named JOSEPH B. MOSES SASSON of Salonika, who was ac- 
tive from 1580 to 1600, appears to have been a member of the 
same family (see the responsa of Samuel de Medina, EH no. 
165; Torat Emet no. 2). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Sasson, Torat Emet (Venice, 1626), intro- 
ductions; Conforte, Kore, index; Michael, Or, nos. 294, 298, pp. 140-1; 
Steinschneider, Cat Bod, 2958, no. 8621; Ch. Hirschensohn, in: Hamis- 
deronah, 2 (1888), 219-23, 340-3; Rosanes, Togarmah, 3 (1938), 55-56; 
S. Poznaniski, in: HB, 16 (1913), 178-9. 

[Joseph Hacker] 


SASSON, ELIYAHU (1902-1978), Israeli diplomat and ex- 
pert on Arab affairs. Sasson was born in *Damascus, where, 
at the age of 18, he was the only Jewish member of the Arab 
Syrian National Committee and publicly greeted Feisal, the 
short-tenured king of *Syria, on behalf of the Damascus Jew- 
ish community. On Feisal’s personal initiative he edited for 
several months an Arab-language Jewish newspaper to foster 
understanding between the Jewish and the Arab peoples in 
the spirit of the *Weizmann-Feisal agreement. In 1920, after 
Feisal’s ousting from Syria by the French, Sasson settled in 
Palestine and soon became a recognized expert on Arab af- 
fairs, at first in various newspapers and later for the Zionist 
Executive, where he served from 1930 as head of its Arab de- 
partment. On the Executive's behalf he maintained for years 
contacts with Arab leaders and traveled widely throughout 
the Middle East. During World War 11 he was instrumental in 
spreading British anti-Nazi propaganda in the Arab countries, 
and in 1948 he directed the Arab broadcasts of the clandestine 
*Haganah radio station. On behalf of the nascent Israeli gov- 
ernment he negotiated with King Abdullah of Transjordan and 
corresponded with the secretary general of the Arab League, 
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Azzam Pasha, and other Arab leaders. After World War 11 
he was a member of most Zionist and Israeli delegations which 
negotiated the political future of Palestine or Israel-Arab 
relations: in 1946 in London, in 1947-48 at the United Na- 
tions, in 1949 in the armistice talks with the Arab governments 
in Rhodes and at the abortive peace talks at Lausanne. In 1949 
he headed Israel's office in Paris which maintained unpubli- 
cized contacts with the Arabs. From 1950 to 1952 he was Israeli 
minister to *Turkey; afterward minister (and from 1957, am- 
bassador) in Rome until 1960. While serving in 1961 as am- 
bassador in Berne, Switzerland, he was recalled to become a 
member of the Israeli government as minister of posts, becom- 
ing minister of police in 1966 (until 1969). Sasson published 
many articles and political reminiscences in the Hebrew and 
Arab-language press in Israel, and remained a staunch sup- 
porter of the idea that an Israel-Arab understanding is feasi- 
ble and the enmity between Jews and Arabs a transient phe- 
nomenon. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tidhar, 5 (1952), 2281-82. 


[Benjamin Jaffe] 


SASSOON, family of Jewish merchants, philanthropists, and 
men of letters, originally from *Baghdad; its members rose to 
great influence and affluence first in India and then in England 
and China. The founder of the family was SHEIKH SASSOON B. 
SALAH (1750-1830), who was the president (nasi) of the Jewish 
community in Baghdad for almost 40 years and chief treasurer 
of the Ottoman pashas of Baghdad. Through the building of 
textile mills and factories in Bombay on a large scale, the Sas- 
soons exerted tremendous power in the commercial arena, 
and the wide ramifications of their activities earned them the 
reputation of the merchant-princes of the Orient, “the Roth- 
schilds of the East.” His son DAVID S. SASSOON (1792-1864), 
who had taken on the commercial activities of the family, es- 
caped from the oppression and tyranny of Pasha Daud and 
fled in 1828 to *Bushire on the Persian Gulf, where he was 
joined by his father, who died there. David S. Sassoon moved 
with his large family in 1832 to *Bombay, where he established 
a business which assumed international scope. The philan- 
thropic activities of David Sassoon and his eight sons greatly 
benefited Bombay as a whole, and the Jewish community in 
particular. In 1861 he built in Byculla, Bombay, the synagogue 
Magen David, and some of the most important cultural and 
civic institutions, including hospitals, orphanages, libraries, 
museums, schools, and charitable communal organizations 
owe their existence to Sassoon’s munificence and generosity. 
David Sassoon was instrumental in publishing the Judeo-Ara- 
bic newspaper Doresh Tov le-Ammo (1855-66) and supported 
scholars and scholarly publications. In Poona, where he had 
his summer residence, he built the David S. Sassoon Hospital, 
noteworthy for its nonsectarian character, an infirmary and 
leper asylum, and in 1863 the synagogue Ohel David, whose 
90-foot spire is a Poona landmark. His mausoleum, on which 
there is a long Hebrew inscription in both prose and poetry, 
is situated in the courtyard of the synagogue. His eldest son, 
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SIR ABDULLA (later Albert) sASSOON (1818-1896), was simi- 
larly prominent in commerce and philanthropy in Bombay. 
He established one of the first large-scale textile mills in Bom- 
bay, thus extending his father’s business to include industry as 
well as trade. In 1872-75 he constructed the first wharf on the 
west coast of India, the Sassoon Docks in Kolaba, which em- 
ployed thousands of local workers and stimulated the Bombay 
government to build the larger Prince's Dock. In addition to 
providing the initiative for establishing Bombay as a modern 
port city, he contributed a new building to the Elphinstone 
High School, maintained a Jewish school, the David Sassoon 
Benevolent Institution, and supplied university scholarships. 
In the mid-1870s Albert settled in London, where the family’s 
business interests were increasingly centered. In recognition 
of his role in the industrialization of India, he was made a bar- 
onet in 1890 and was on terms of personal friendship with the 
Prince of Wales, later Edward vit. But it was Albert’s brothers 
(by David’s second wife), REUBEN D. SASSOON (1835-1905) 
and ARTHUR SASSOON (1840-1912), who became particularly 
prominent in the court circle of Edward vir. Reuben, little 
concerned with the family’s business, was a favorite traveling 
companion of the Prince of Wales. Arthur, a man of learn- 
ing who spoke Hebrew and knew the Bible well, was a highly 
praised host during the late Victorian and Edwardian age. His 
home in Brighton was the scene of lavish entertainments, at 
which Edward vii was a frequent guest. Participating neither 
in the firm nor in society was AARON SASSOON (1841-1907), 
whose life remains obscure. He left most of his fortune to be 
distributed to the poor, wherever David Sassoon and Com- 
pany did business. Aaron’s twin brother, SOLOMON SASSOON 
(1841-1894), who remained in the Orient, was at an early age 
put in charge of the business interests in Shanghai and Hong 
Kong. The most capable businessman, after Albert, of all the 
brothers in the family enterprise, he controlled the com- 
pany from 1877 to 1894. Solomon was a Hebraist and student 
of the Talmud, but his wife FLORA SASSOON (1859-1936), a 
great-granddaughter of the original David Sassoon, actually 
achieved renown as a Hebrew scholar and was often con- 
sulted on questions of Jewish law. After her husband’s death, 
Flora managed the firm in Bombay for some years and in 
1901 settled in England, where she entertained scholars and 
public men in a grand style. Strictly Orthodox in her obser- 
vance of Judaism, she included a shohet and a minyan in her 
entourage when traveling. In 1924, at Jews’ College, London, 
she delivered a learned discourse on the Talmud, and in 1930 
she published an essay on Rashi in the Jewish Forum. Solo- 
mon and Flora’s son DAVID SOLOMON SASSOON (1880-1942), 
who continued their interest in things Jewish, became an out- 
standing Hebraist and bibliophile. His important collection of 
over 1,000 Hebrew and Samaritan manuscripts, including the 
Farhi Bible, written in 14"*-century Provence, was cataloged in 
Ohel Dawid (2 vols., 1932). His independent publications in- 
cluded his pioneer edition of *Samuel ha-Nagid’s diwan from 
a manuscript in his own collection (1934) and his History of 
the Jews of Baghdad (1949). 
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SOLOMON DAVID SASSOON (1915-1985), son of David 
Solomon and Selina Sassoon, was ordained as a rabbi in 1936. 
He lived in Letchworth outside London until 1970, when he 
settled in Jerusalem. He inherited his father’s valuable collec- 
tion of Hebrew manuscripts and increased the total collec- 
tion to 1,350 items. He retained his father’s scholarly tastes and 
published Moshav Zekenim (1959), a commentary of the to- 
safists on the Pentateuch from a manuscript in his collection; 
*Abraham b. Maimon’s commentary on Genesis and Exodus, 
from a Bodleian manuscript (1965); and an elegant facsimile 
edition of the Mishnah commentary of Maimonides (3 vols., 
1956-66), with an introduction, from manuscripts in his col- 
lection and in Oxford, which are claimed to be autographs of 
Maimonides. He wrote a Critical Study of Electrical Stunning 
and the Jewish Method of Slaughter (1955) and The Spiritual 
Heritage of the Sephardim (1957). 

Of the original eight brothers, sassOON DAVID SAS- 
SOON (1832-1867), the third eldest and the first to settle in 
England, was perhaps most active in Jewish communal life 
in England. In addition to advancing the company’s inter- 
ests there, he was warden of his synagogue, member of the 
council of the Jews’ College, and examiner in Hebrew at the 
Jews’ Free School. His daughter, RACHEL SASSOON *BEER 
(1858-1927), was the editor of the Sunday Observer and the 
Sunday Times. On the death of the paterfamilias David Sas- 
soon, Albert assumed the leadership of the company. ELIAS 
DAVID SASSOON (1820-1880), disliking his subordinate po- 
sition, left the family business and founded in 1867 a separate 
and rival firm, E.D. Sassoon and Company. With interests in 
the Orient, Africa, Europe, and America, the new company 
prospered even more than the original one. Elias, following the 
policy of his father, provided his numerous Jewish employees 
with schools and synagogues even in the company’s remot- 
est outposts. His son, Sir JACOB ELIAS SASSOON (1844-1916), 
expanded his father’s business enterprise in India by building 
a large textile company, which comprised six mills and the 
country’s first dye works. The company was instrumental in 
developing the cotton textile industry in western India, and 
in the peak year of 1916 the Jacob Sassoon Mill, India’s larg- 
est, employed 15,000 workers. In Bombay his philanthropic 
activities included building the Central College of Science, a 
general hospital, and the Keneseth Eliyahu synagogue. s1R ED- 
WARD ALBERT SASSOON (1856-1912), the son of Albert Sas- 
soon, married Aline Caroline de Rothschild. Edward Albert 
was the first Sassoon to choose politics as his profession. In 
1899 he was elected to parliament as a member of the Con- 
servative Party, and held this seat until his death. His son, Sir 
PHILIP SASSOON (1888-1939), won a seat in parliament as a 
Conservative in 1912 and remained a member until his death. 
During World War 1 he served as military secretary to Field 
Marshal Douglas Haig, commander in chief of the British 
armies in France. Although privately horrified by the war, he 
publicly denounced the pacifistic sentiments of his relative, 
the poet Siegfried Lorraine *Sassoon. From 1924 to 1929, and 
from 1931 to 1937, Philip was undersecretary of state for air, in 
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(the “Athlit ram”), about 7.5 ft. long (2.26 m.) and weighing 
1,000 lbs. (465 kg.). It is now on display at the Haifa Mari- 
time Museum. 
[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Johns, in: QDAP, 1-6 (1932-38), excavation 
reports; S. Runciman, History of the Crusades (19657), index; Prawer, 
Zalbanim, index. 


ATHRIBIS, city in Lower Egypt on the Nile Delta, near the 
present Benha. Various inscriptions and papyri attest to a Jew- 
ish community in Athribis during the Ptolemaic and Roman 
periods. Two inscriptions dealt with a synagogue built there 
in the second or third century B.c.£. Jewish property in Ath- 
ribis was confiscated by the Roman administration following 
the revolt of 115-17 C.E. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tcherikover, Corpus, 2 (1960), 255, no. 448; 
for a selective bibliography see Frey, Corpus, 2 (1952), 370-1, nos. 1443, 
1444; W. Dittenberger, Orientis Graeci Inscriptiones Selectae, 1 (1903), 
170, no. 96, and 177, no. 101; Schuerer, Gesch, 3 (1907*), 43. 


[Isaiah Gafni] 


ATHRONGES, shepherd, rebel, and pretender to the Judean 
throne following the death of Herod (4 B.c.£.). Athronges 
was known for “his great stature and feats of strength.” Af- 
ter Herod’s death, Athronges claimed the Judean throne. 
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His claim was supported by his four brothers, each of whom 
led an armed band. The rebels began a campaign of terror 
and guerilla warfare that was originally aimed at Romans 
and royalists. Later, they mistreated all their captives with- 
out discrimination. The rebels’ best-known feat was their at- 
tack near Emmaus (20 mi. west-northwest of Jerusalem) on 
a Roman company which was hauling grain and arms to the 
Roman Army. The rebels surrounded the Roman detachment 
and killed 40 soldiers and their commander, Arius, but Ath- 
ronges’ troops were driven off by counter-attacking royalist 
troops from Sebaste. Athronges and his brothers were finally 
subdued. However, it is not clear what happened to Athronges. 
Archelaus captured the eldest brother. Two other brothers 
were conquered by the troops of Ptolemy and Gratus. A fourth 
brother surrendered to Archelaus. An attempt has been made 
to identify Athronges with Ben-Batiah, one of the heroes of 
the Jewish war against Rome (see S.J.L. Rapoport, Erekh Mil- 
lin (1852), 257, S.v. etrog). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Wars., 2:60 ff.; Jos., Ant., 17:278 ff. 
[Isaiah Gafni] 


ATIL or ITIL (Turkish “river”), the *Khazar capital on the 
Volga (itself also called Atil or Itil). According to the Muriij 
al-Dhahab of the Arab historian al-Mas‘tdi, the Khazar capi- 
tal was transferred from *Samandar to the site on the Volga 
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which capacity he expressed his love of aviation and his be- 
lief in the importance of air power. In The Third Route (1929), 
he related the story of his 17,000-mile flying tour of British 
overseas air stations. Philip was also a connoisseur of art of 
high repute, in recognition of which he was appointed trustee 
of the National Gallery, the Wallace Collection, and the Tate 
Gallery, and he was able to display his taste in his last public 
office as first commissioner (minister) of works, responsible 
for royal palaces, parks, and ancient monuments. His sister, 
SYBIL (1894-1989), married Lord Rocksavage, later Marquess 
of Cholmondeley, alternate hereditary Lord Great Chamber- 
lain. She was a celebrated hostess and deputy director of the 
Women’s Royal Naval Service in World War 11. The last im- 
portant businessman of the dynasty was SIR VICTOR (ELLICE) 
SASSOON (1881-1961), the son of Sir Edward Elias and Leon- 
tine Sassoon. Like his forebears, he contributed to the devel- 
opment of industry in India and served as a leader of British 
Indian Jewry. Victor Sassoon was an air enthusiast and served 
during World War 1 in the Royal Naval Air Service, sustaining 
permanent injuries from a flying accident. He was a member 
of the Indian Legislative Assembly in 1922-23 and from 1926 
to 1929, and after 1933 worked strenuously to help refugees 
fleeing from Nazism. In 1931 he transferred the headquarters 
of the E.D. Sassoon Banking Company to Shanghai. After the 
interests of the company were overtaken by successive Japa- 
nese and Chinese Communist occupations, Sir Victor moved 
to the Bahamas in 1948 and built up new mercantile, banking, 
and property interests. A famous racehorse owner, he won the 
Derby four times. Another successful relative of the Sassoons 
was SIR SASSOON JACOB DAVID (1849-1926), cotton merchant 
and chairman of the Bank of India, who was the grandson of 
Elias David Sassoon. Sir Sassoon’s son, SIR PERCIVAL DAVID 
(1892-1964), was probably the foremost collector of Chinese 
art of his time and the founder of the Percival David Founda- 
tion of Chinese Art, the leading British museum of its kind, 
in Bloomsbury, London. A noted scholar of the subject, he 
did much to popularize Chinese art in the West. The Sassoon 
family was one of the most remarkable examples of upward 
social mobility in British history. Wearing Oriental dress in 
Baghdad until the mid-19 century, and not resident in Brit- 
ain until about 1870, by the Edwardian period they had be- 
come baronets, associates of royalty, and Conservative M.P.s 
in Kent. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Roth, Sassoon Dynasty (1941); PH. Em- 
den, Jews of Britain (1943), 324-33; D.S. Sassoon, History of the Jews in 
Baghdad (1949), index; A. Ben-Jacob, in: L. Jung (ed.), Jewish Leaders 
(1953), 524-31; S. Jackson, The Sassoons (1968). ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
PHY: ODNB online for “Sassoon family” and individual members; C. 
Bermant, The Cousinhood (1971), index. 


[Walter Joseph Fischel] 


SASSOON, SIR EZEKIEL (1860-1932), Iraqi Jewish states- 
man; born in Baghdad and died in Paris. Sassoon studied in 
London secondary schools and was a law student in *Vienna. 
He served as a member of the Ottoman House of Represen- 
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tatives from 1909 to 1918 and as minister of finance in five 
independent Iraqi governments (1921-25). From 1925 he was 
elected to several terms in the Iraqi House of Representatives 
as a delegate of the Jewish community in Baghdad. 


[Hayyim J. Cohen] 


SASSOON, SIEGFRIED LORRAINE (1886-1967), English 
poet and novelist. The son of Alfred Ezra Sassoon, of the fa- 
mous *Sassoon family, and his wife, the daughter of Thomas 
Thorneycroft, a prominent gentile sculptor, Siegfried Sassoon 
was educated at Marlborough and Cambridge. He published 
some poetry for private circulation in 1906-12. He served as 
an infantry officer throughout World War 1, was awarded the 
Military Cross, and was twice wounded. It was in the hospi- 
tal in 1917 that he first met the poet Wilfred Owen, an aspect 
of whose style he helped to revolutionize in the last phase of 
the younger man’s life. After Owen’s tragic death at the very 
end of World War 1, Sassoon did much to popularize his work. 
Sassoon’s own book of antiwar poems, The Old Huntsman, 
appeared in 1917. Others followed in quick succession: Coun- 
ter-Attack in 1918 and War Poems and Picture Show in 1919. 
His attitude to World War 11 was to be a less pacifist one. Af- 
ter World War t he flirted with socialism, becoming literary 
editor of the Labour Daily Herald for a brief period in 1919. 
Sassoon’s two most important prose works were the semi-au- 
tobiographical novels, Memoirs of a Fox-Hunting Man (1928) 
and Memoirs of an Infantry Officer (1930). These, which form 
part of the trilogy, The Complete Memoirs of George Sherston 
(1936), are written in a more urbane and reflective vein than 
his poetry. Though it uses approximately traditional forms, 
Sassoon’s verse is filled with a direct, idiomatic language bru- 
tally descriptive of the horrors of war and the complacency 
of civilians. His other writings include Siegfried’s Journey 
(1916-20) (1945), a biography, Meredith (1948), and Collected 
Poems (1961). 

In The Old Huntsman Sassoon had written: “Religion 
beats me. I'm amazed at folk/Drinking the gospels in and 
never scratching/Their heads for questions....” His ties with 
Judaism were certainly negligible; raised as an Anglican, he 
became a convert to Roman Catholicism in 1957. Sassoon’s 
Diaries, edited by Rupert Hart-Davis, were published in three 
volumes in 1983-85. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Keynes, Bibliography of Siegfried Sassoon 


(1962); M. Thorpe, Siegfried Sassoon, a Critical Study (1966). ADD. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB Online. 
[Jon Silkin] 


SASSOON, VIDAL (1928- ), British hairdresser and anti- 
defamation philanthropist. No relation to the famous and 
wealthy British family of the same name, Vidal Sassoon was 
born to poverty in London's East End, where he fought Fas- 
cist thugs in the street and spent much of his childhood in an 
orphanage. At 14 he was apprenticed to a Jewish barber in the 
East End and, after World War 11, became one of the leading 
hairdressers to London's Society ladies in the West End. His 
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innovative hair styling made him famous, and he has been 
called “the father of modern hairdressing.” Sassoon founded 
a highly successful international chain of hairdressers and hair 
care products. He fought for Israel in the 1948 War of Indepen- 
dence and, in 1962, founded the Vidal Sassoon International 
Center for the Study of Antisemitism at The Hebrew Univer- 
sity of Jerusalem, which is internationally known for funding 
research about and monitoring antisemitic activities. 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™ ed.)] 


SATAN (Heb. jv”). In the Bible, except perhaps for 1 Chron- 
icles 21:1 (see below), Satan is not a proper name referring to 
a particular being and a demoniac one who is the antagonist 
or rival of God. In its original application, in fact, it is a com- 
mon noun meaning an adversary who opposes and obstructs. 
It is applied to human adversaries in 1 Samuel 29:4; 11 Samuel 
19:23; I Kings 5:18; 11:14, 23, 25, and its related verb is used of 
prosecution in a law court (Ps. 109:6) and the role of an an- 
tagonist in general (Ps. 38:20[21]; 109:4, 20, 29). The angel 
who was sent to obstruct Balaam (Num. 22:32) was evidently 
chosen ad hoc, as a satan (Je-satan), and perhaps the conso- 
nants Istn are rather to be read as the infinitive liston, “to op- 
pose or obstruct.” There is nothing here to indicate that Tip 
(sitnah) was the permanent function of a particular angel. “The 
Satan” as the standing appellation of a particular angel first 
appears around 520 B.c.E. in Zechariah 3 and then in *Job 
1-2. In 1 Chronicles 21:1, which has already been referred to, 
the article is disposed with, and “Satan” seems to be a real 
proper name. In Zechariah 3, the Satan acts as prosecutor 
in the celestial court; in Job 1-2, he questions Job’s integrity 
in the latter’s absence and suggests to the Lord that it be 
tested. He is clearly subordinate to God, a member of His suite 
(Heb. bene ha-e’lohim), who is unable to act without His per- 
mission. Nowhere is he in any sense a rival of God. In1 Chron- 
icles 21:1, in which Satan is said to have incited David to take 
a census of Israel which resulted in the death of 70,000 Isra- 
elites (21:14), he has obviously been secondarily substituted 
because of doctrinal consideration for “the Lord,” who plays 
this part. 


Post-Biblical 

Satan is not prominent in the Apocrypha and Apocalypses, 
and, where mentioned, he is barely personalized but merely 
represents the forces of anti-God and of evil. Thus the Martyr- 
dom of Isaiah (2:2) states that “Manasseh forsook the service 
of the God of his fathers and he served Satan and his angels 
and his powers.” In the Testament of Gad (4:7) the warning is 
given that “the spirit of hatred worketh together with Satan 
through hastiness of spirit.” Dan is told to “beware of Satan 
and his spirits” (6:1; cf. also 3:6 and 5:6; for other references 
see I En. 54:6; Assumption of Moses 10:1). The legend in the 
Talmud and Midrash that it was Satan who challenged God 
to put Abraham to the test of the Akedah (i.e., the sacrifice of 
Isaac; see below) appears in Jubilees (17:16) where, however, 
he is called *Mastema. 
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References in the tannaitic literature are even more 
sparse, and, with few exceptions, Satan similarly appears 
merely as the impersonal force of evil. Thus Tosefta Shab- 
bat 17 (18):3 states: “If you see a wicked man setting out on a 
journey and you wish to go by the same route, anticipate your 
journey by three days or postpone it for three days, because 
Satan accompanies the wicked man.” The same trend is seen 
in the injunction “Open not your mouth to Satan” (Ber. 9a; 
see later), which, though given in the name of an amora, is 
stated “also to have been taught in the name of R. Yose.” R. 
Johanan’s statement of Satan persuading God about the Ake- 
dah is also given in the name of a tanna, Yose b. Zimra. The 
Sifrei (to Deut. 218), making the rebellious son the inevitable 
consequence of the father succumbing to the beauty of a fe- 
male captive mentioned in the previous passage, declares: 
“the father of this one lusted after a beautiful woman (cap- 
tive) and thus brought Satan into his house.’ R. Joshua states 
that the verse “the earth is given into the hands of the wicked” 
(Job 9:24) refers to Satan (BB 16a). The only personification 
of Satan found in tannaitic literature is the story of R. Meir 
spending three days to bring about a reconciliation between 
two inveterate quarrelers, upon which Satan complained, 
“He has drawn me out of my home” (Git. 52a). Similarly, R. 
Akiva was tempted by Satan in the form of a woman, but Sa- 
tan relented. 

In the New Testament Satan emerges as the very per- 
sonification of the spirit of evil, as an independent person- 
ality, the Antichrist. He is the author of all evil (Luke 10:19). 
In Revelation 12:9 there is the fullest description of him: “that 
old serpent called the devil and Satan which deceived the 
whole world. He was cast into the earth and his angels were 
cast out with him. He is the personal tempter of Jesus (Matt. 
4), and it is this New Testament conception of Satan which 
has entered into popular lore. The Jews who would not ac- 
cept Jesus are referred to as “the synagogue of Satan” (Rev. 
2:9, 3:9). 

During the amoraic period, however, Satan became much 
more prominent in the Talmud and Midrash. An interesting 
example of the development of the idea of Satan in amoraic 
times can be seen by a comparison between the Sifrei and the 
Midrash. The former, in its comment to Numbers 25:1, says 
“wherever ‘dwellings’ is mentioned Satan leaps in!” He is fre- 
quently referred to as *Samael, but the references which fol- 
low refer to the actual name Satan. He appears sometimes in 
the same impersonal guise as in the Apocrypha and among 
the tannaim. He is identified with the yezer ha-ra (the evil 
inclination in general) and with the angel of death (BB 16a), 
but in addition he emerges more and more as a distinct iden- 
tity. The Satan of Job who challenges God to put Job to the 
test of suffering is made to play the same role with Abraham. 
He accuses Abraham that despite the boon of being granted 
a son in his old age, Abraham did not “have one turtle-dove 
or pigeon to sacrifice before this,” and Abraham is ordered 
to sacrifice Isaac to prove his obedience to God (Sanh. 89b). 
In this connection an almost sympathetic view is taken of 
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Satan. His purpose in challenging Job’s piety is for a worthy 
purpose: that God should not forget the greater loyalty of 
Abraham (BB 16a). 

Although he appears as the tempter, he is much more to 
the fore as the accuser, and the phrase Satan mekatreg (“Sa- 
tan the accuser”; Gen. R. 38:7; TJ, Ber. 1:1, Shab. 2:6) occurs 
with great frequency. The well-known phrase “open not thy 
mouth to Satan” is significant in this respect in its context. The 
Talmud states that when his dead lies before him a mourner 
should justify the divine judgment by saying: “Sovereign of the 
Universe, I have sinned before Thee and Thou hast not pun- 
ished me a thousandth part.” To this the objection was raised 
that he should not say so, since he thereby “gives an opening 
to Satan” (cf. Rema, yD 376:2). 

Satan was responsible for all the sins in the Bible: for the 
fall of man (PdRE 13:1), for the people worshiping the golden 
calf by telling them that Moses would not return from Mount 
Sinai (Shab. 89a), and for David’s sin with Bath-Sheba (Sanh. 
107a). He is associated with the gentile nations in sneering at 
the Hukkim, those laws - such as *sha/atnez and the prohibi- 
tion of the pig - for which no rational reason can be given, and 
thus weakening the religious loyalties of the Jews (Yoma 67b; 
for this tempting of the rabbis, see Kid. 81a—b). The purpose 
of the sounding of the shofar on Rosh Ha-Shanah is “in order 
to confuse Satan” (RH 16b), but on the Day of Atonement he 
is completely powerless. This is hinted at in the fact that the 
numerical equivalent of Satan is 364, i-e., there is one day in 
the year on which he is powerless (Yoma 20a). 

References to Satan in the liturgy are few and impersonal. 
The *Hashkivenu prayer of the evening service includes a plea 
to “remove from us the enemy, pestilence... and Satan” (the 
adversary), while the morning blessings preceding the Pesukei 
de-Zimra conclude with R. Judah ha-Nasi’s prayer (Ber. 16b) 
to be spared from “the corrupting Satan.” The *reshut of the 
hazzan before Musaf on the High Holy Days includes the 
sentence “and rebuke the Satan that he accuse me not, and 
under the influence of the Kabbalah six biblical verses are re- 
cited before the sounding of the shofar, the initial letters of 
which form the acrostic kera Satan (“tear Satan”). During the 
Middle Ages the Church, basing itself on such passages in the 
New Testament as “Ye are of your father and the devil” (John 
8:44), propounded the doctrine that the Jews were the “spawn 
of Satan,” with many of his characteristics. As such they were 
less than human beings - sorcerers, magicians, and evildo- 
ers - and this theory was a determining factor in the denial 
of rights to, and persecutions of, the Jews. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N.H. Torczyner (Tur-Sinai), The Book of Job 
(1957), xvi, 38-45; T.H. Gaster, in: IDB, 4 (1962), 224-8 (incl. bibl.). 
POST-BIBLICAL: Theologisches Woerterbuch zum Neuen Testament, 
2 (1935), 71-80; L. Jung, Fallen Angels in Jewish, Christian, and Mu- 
hammedean Literature (1926); Ginzberg, Legends, index s.v.; H.L. 
Strack and P. Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen Testament aus Tal- 
mud und Midrash, 1 (1922), 136-49; J. Trachtenberg, The Devil and the 
Jews (1943), 18-22, 59-63, 198-200; G. Scholem, Von der mystischen 


Gestalt der Gottheit (1962), index. 
[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 
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SATANOW, ISAAC 


SATANOV, town in Khmelnitsky district, Ukraine; until 1793 
within Poland. A Jewish community was organized there in 
the second half of the 16" century, after Podolia was incor- 
porated within the kingdom of Poland. The Jews of Satanov 
engaged in the import of goods from the east, leasing of es- 
tates and customs dues, manufacture of alcoholic beverages 
(see *Wine and Liquor Trade), and goldsmithery. The town 
and its Jewish community suffered periodically from the in- 
cursions of the Tatars and Cossacks, in particular from their 
combined attacks in 1651 and from the Cossacks in 1703. The 
magnificent synagogue in Satanov was built in the form of a 
fortress, so that Jews would be able to defend themselves in 
such attacks. During the 18** century Satanov was the lead- 
ing community in Podolia. Its dayyanim held a trial of the 
*Frankists there in 1756. In 1765 there were 1,369 Jews paying 
the poll tax in Satanov. Until the incorporation of Satanov 
within Russia in 1793, the Jews there took part in the interna- 
tional commerce, traveling to the fairs of *Leipzig, *Breslau, 
and *Frankfurt. 

The Hebrew writer and maskil Isaac *Satanow lived in 
the town and was active there in the second half of the 18 
century, as was Menahem Mendel (Lefin) *Levin (1749-1826), 
among the pioneers of the *Haskalah in Eastern Europe, and 
Alexander b. Zevi Margaliot (d. 1802), author of Teshuvot ha- 
Reem, who was rabbi of Satanov. From the end of the 18* cen- 
tury and during the 19', Satanov was an important center of 
*Hasidism. Until 1862 Jewish settlement there was restricted 
by the authorities, owing to the proximity of the town to the 
Austrian border. The Jewish population numbered 2,848 (64% 
of the total) in 1897. In 1919 the Jews in Satanov suffered from 
*pogroms at the hands of the Ukrainian nationalists. Satanov 
probably had 2,359 Jews in 1926, then declining to 1,516 (40% 
of the total population). A rural Jewish council existed in 
the Soviet period. The Germans entered Satanov on July 6, 
1941. On May 14, 1942, they locked 240 Jews in a cellar, let- 
ting them choke to death. Through 1942, 210 Jews were shot 
to death. Most of the 800 people officially murdered by the 
Germans were Jews. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Halpern, Pinkas, 75, 94, 416f.; M. Balaban, 
Zydzi lwowscy na przetomie xvigo i xv1igo wieku (1906), 53f., 3995 
idem, Le-Toledot ha-Tenuah ha-Frankit, 1 (1934), 118-27; R. Mahler, 
Yidn in Amolikn Poyln in Likht fun Tsifern (1958), index; S. Llastik, 
Z dziejow oswiecenia zydowskiego (1961), 90f.; E. Tcherikower, Di 
Ukrainer Pogromen in Yor 1919 (1965), 145. 


[Shimshon Leib Kirshenboim / Shmuel Spector (274 ed.)] 


SATANOW, ISAAC (1732-1804), Hebrew writer, born in Sa- 
tanov, Podolia. Satonow settled in Berlin in 1771 or 1772, where 
he served as the director of the printing press of the Hevrat 
Hinnukh Ne’arim (“Society for the Education of the Youth”). 
Among the most prolific of the early Haskalah writers, he did 
not restrict himself to any particular literary field, but wrote 
in most of those genres used by the later Haskalah writers. 
Although an exponent of the Jewish enlightenment of 18'b- 
century Berlin, he displayed an affinity for Jewish mysticism. 
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SATANOWSKI, MARCOS 


Between 1780 and 1784 he traveled several times to Galicia, 
where he was involved in printing the kabbalistic book Ez 
Hayyim (1785), attributed to R. Isaac Luria. Satanow demon- 
strated a wealth of knowledge of the Hebrew language, rank- 
ing as a model stylist throughout the Haskalah period. He as- 
cribed several of his works to earlier writers, and consequently 
used fictitious names for the authors of the recommendations 
for his own books and of their forewords. His books include 
Sefer ha-Shorashim or Hebraeisch-Deutsches Lexicon, one of 
his major works, which was a Hebrew-German dictionary and 
thesaurus in two parts; a number of books of liturgy, Tefillah 
mi-Kol ha-Shanah al Pi Kelalei ha-Dikduk (1785), Haggadah 
shel Pesah (1785); and Selihot (1785); as well as Mishlei Asaf 
and Zemirot Asaf (4 vols., 1789-1802), collections of proverbs 
in imitation of the Book of Proverbs. (Satanow adopted the 
pseudonym “Asaf” from the acrostic for “Itzik Satanow.’) In 
the last, his best-known work, the peak of his imitative abil- 
ity is displayed, and, at the same time, the finest expression 
of his own sentiments and thoughts. The work, attributed to 
the biblical Asaph son of Berechiah, is written in the style of 
Proverbs and Psalms. In his Zohar Taniana (1783), Nevuat 
Yeled (1793), and Imrei Bina (1784), he tried to build a bridge 
between the mystical world of Kabbalah and the rationalistic 
views of the Haskalah. 

Satanow grappled with the problem of the use of bibli- 
cal and post-biblical Hebrew. In his book Iggeret Beit Tefillah 
(1773), a work on prayers and liturgy, he classified every word 
that he explained as either “Hebrew” or “talmudic,” and pro- 
ceeded to clarify this question at other opportunities as well. 
He may have been the first Hebrew writer who sought to break 
out of the strict framework of biblical style, although he him- 
self was very adept in the biblical style called melizah. Hence 
he demanded that new words be coined; in Iggeret Beit Tefil- 
lah he complains that the vocabulary of biblical Hebrew had 
not preserved its great lexical range. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Klausner, Sifrut, 1 (1952), 165-77; Zin- 
berg, Sifrut, 5 (1959), 118-22; G. Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 490-3; 
S. Werses, in: Tarbiz, 32 (1963), 370-92. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. 
Pelli, Isaac Satanow’s “Mishlei Asaf” as Reflecting the Ideology of the 
German Hebrew Haskalah (1972); idem, Kiryat Sefer 54 (1979), 817-24; 
idem, The Age of Haskalah (1979), 151-70; N. Rezler-Bersohn, in: 
YBLBI 25 (1980), 81-100; S. Werses, Haskalah ve-Shabtaut (1988), 
33-38; M. Pelli, Be-Maavakei Temurah, 83-139; R. Horwitz, in: YLBI 
45 (2000), 3-24. 

[Getzel Kressel; Noam Zadoff (24 ed.)] 


SATANOWSKI, MARCOS (1893-1957), Argentine jurist. 
Born in Bahia Blanca, Satanowski graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Buenos Aires in 1928 and was appointed professor 
of commercial law. In 1946, he was dismissed by the Peron 
regime but was reinstated in 1955 and held the chair until his 
death. He founded and was the first president of the Socie- 
dad Hebraica Argentinea. He published many books on legal 
and other subjects including El actual Regimen Monetario 
Argentino (1933) and El Renovado Pueblo de Israel (1954). In 
1957 he was involved in a trial for the return of the newspaper 
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La Razon to its former owner, Ricardo Peralta Ramos, from 
whom it was expropriated by Perén’s regime. He was murdered 
by three assailants, probably in a mission of the Secretaria de 
Informaciones del Estado — s1pE (National Intelligence Ser- 
vice), while working in his office. 


SATINSKY, SOL (1900-1966), U.S. manufacturer and com- 
munal leader. Satinsky was born in Philadelphia. Entering the 
family business, Frankford Worsted Mills, in 1920, he became 
its president in 1930, renaming it Frankford Woolen Mills. He 
was also a partner in Satinsky Brothers Realty Co. Satinsky 
early became active in welfare and education projects. 

He was president of the Jewish Family Service and United 
Hebrew Schools and helped to create the Federation of Jewish 
Agencies of Philadelphia, which he served in several capaci- 
ties. He was also president of the Philadelphia Allied Jewish 
Appeal and chairman of the National Council of the Joint 
Distribution Committee. Strongly committed to Jewish schol- 
arship, Satinsky served as chairman of the American Jewish 
History Center of the Jewish Theological Seminary, presi- 
dent of the Jewish Publication Society, and acting president 
of Dropsie College. Satinsky was active in the World Affairs 
Council of Philadelphia; among his other interests was a col- 
lection of Lincoln memorabilia which he donated to Cornell 


University. 
[Gladys Rosen] 


SATORALJAUJHELY (in Yiddish popularly abridged to 
Ujhely), city in N.E. Hungary. Before World War 1 it was 
one of the main Jewish settlements in Hungary, excluding 
*Subcarpathian Ruthenia and *Transylvania. Jews first ar- 
rived there at the beginning of the 18" century, in connec- 
tion with the nationalist army of E Rakoczi. An organized 
community was established in 1771. The first Jewish elemen- 
tary school was founded in 1836; M. *Heilprin was among 
its teachers. The first rabbi was S. Weil. He was succeeded by 
Moses * Teitelbaum (1808-40), founder of the celebrated dy- 
nasty of zaddikim. His grandson was compelled to leave the 
town as a result of the opposition to the Hasidim. Rabbinical 
office was then held by Jeremiah Loew (1854-73), who took 
part in the Hungarian General Jewish Congress of 1868-69. 
He endeavored to prevent a split within the community after 
the schism within Hungarian Jewry that followed the congress 
(see *Hungary), but in 1886 his son Eleazar Loew (1873-86) 
founded a separate Orthodox community. After the separa- 
tion of the Orthodox sector, the majority of the community 
remained *status quo ante. 

After the term of office of R. Kalman Weiss (1890-1910), a 
rabbi was not appointed until the arrival of S. Roth (1921-44), 
the last rabbi. A large synagogue was erected in 1888. The Or- 
thodox community also built a large synagogue and estab- 
lished a higher yeshivah (1922-44). The Jewish population 
numbered 3,523 in 1869; 5,730 in 1910; 6,445 in 1920; and 4,160 
in 1941. They were mainly occupied in commerce, but a num- 
ber were in professions. 
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Holocaust and Contemporary Periods 
The Jews in the city were affected by the anti-Jewish legisla- 
tion, unemployment, and other difficulties that faced the rest 
of the Jews in Hungary in the interwar period. After the Ger- 
man invasion (March 19, 1944), about 4,000 Jews from Sato- 
raljaujhely were confined in a ghetto, joined by another 11,000 
from nearby villages, all crowded 20-25 to a room. All were 
deported to the death camp at *Auschwitz between May 16 
and June 3 in four transports. Only 555 survived. There were 
204 Jews living in Satoraljaujhely in 1953. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fodor, in: Magyar Zsidé Almanach (1911), 
268; I. Goldberger, Ha-Zofeh me-Erez Hagar, 1 (1911), 121-35; Magyar 
Zsid6 Szemle, 14 (1897), 372-3; Magyar Zsidé Lexikon (1929), 768-9. 


[Baruch Yaron] 


SATRAP (Heb. pl. 0°3577Wn; Aram. 893577; Old Persian 
xSacapavan, “protector of the province”; Greek oatpanns), an 
official title during the Persian Empire of varying meaning. 
According to Herodotus (3:89-94) and contemporary inscrip- 
tional material, Darius 1 divided up his empire for adminis- 
trative purposes into some 20 districts called satrapies. In the 
biblical passages where Persian officials are listed in descend- 
ing order of importance, the satrap almost always comes first 
(Esth. 3:12; 8:9; Dan. 3:2-3, 27; Ezra 8:36; Esth. 9:3, a literary 
variation?). The one passage which defines the title, however, 
speaks of Darius the Mede appointing 120 satraps over his 
kingdom (Dan. 6:2). Such a division of the realm is reminis- 
cent of the Esther narrative (Esth. 1:1; 8:9) where Ahasuerus 
(Xerxes, the successor of Darius), is said to have ruled over 
127 provinces (Heb. medinot). 

The flexibility of titles as they are translated from one 
language to another and transferred from official to literary 
sources may be seen by a comparison of three sources. The Old 
Persian Darius Behistun inscription calls Dadarshi “satrap” of 
Bactria (3:13-14). The fragmentary Aramaic text apparently 
refers to him as “governor” (pehah; Cowley, Aramaic, p. 252, 
line 18). Likewise, Tattenai, head of the Trans-Euphrates, ap- 
parently a satrapy, was called “governor” (Ezra 5:3, 6; 6:6, 13). 
Conversely, Greek historians occasionally used “satrap” to 
designate lower officials. 

[Bezalel Porten] 

The satrap possessed very extensive authority: he super- 
vised the administration of the districts of his province, in- 
cluding the imposition of taxes. He had the right to mint coins 
in his name, except for gold coins, the minting of which was 
the prerogative of the emperor. He was the supreme judge and 
traveled throughout the province dispensing justice. He was 
responsible for security inside his province and supervised the 
highways. He also had an army which he recruited locally, but 
the garrisons in the citadels and the regular army were under 
the direct command of the emperor. The pehah was subordi- 
nate to the satrap, who in turn was subject to the representative 
of the emperor, but satraps frequently conducted their own 
foreign policy. Sometimes more than one province was under 
the rule of one satrap. The office of satrap at times passed by 
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SATU-MARE 


inheritance, and there were dynasties of satraps which contin- 
ued for many generations. As a result of the extensive author- 
ity bestowed upon the satrap, the Persian Empire in the course 
of time was a united country only in theory; in practice the 
forces of schism and disintegration prevailed more and more. 
From time to time, the great satraps rebelled, and it was only 
with difficulty that the emperors succeeded in overpowering 
them. Alexander the Great continued with the division of the 
country into satrapies; and it was continued by the Seleucids. 
The satrap of Transjordan held sway also over Samaria and 
Judea, and when there was a governor in Judea, he was sub- 


ject to the authority of this satrap. 
[Abraham Schalit] 
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der Satrapien unter Alexander dem Grossen (1914); Pauly-Wissowa, 
2"4 series, 3 (1921), 82-188; O. Leuze, Die Satrapieneinteilung in Syrien 
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SATU-MARE (Hung. Szatmarnémeti or Szatmar, also called 
Sakmér), city in Satu-Mare province, N.W. Romania; until 
World War 1 and between 1940 and 1944, part of Hungary. 
There is sporadic mention of the presence of Jews in or pass- 
ing through Satu-Mare in the early 18" century. Permission 
was granted to the Jews to settle in the city because it was 
hoped by the more powerful local Hungarian landlords that 
they would bring economic prosperity, which they actually 
did for a period of centuries. Jews, too, became landlords 
or lessees. Some became involved in large-scale agriculture; 
many others contributed to the development of trade and in- 
dustry.; and still others were employed in Jewish workshops 
at low wages. There were 11 Jews in the town in 1734 and 19 in 
1746. In 1841 several Jews obtained permits to settle in Satu- 
Mare permanently. A community was formally established in 
1849, and a synagogue erected in 1857. Benjamin Zeev Mendel- 
baum became the first rabbi in 1849, officiating until his death 
in 1896. Through his influence the community defined itself 
as Orthodox in 1869 (see *Hungary). In 1898 it split up and a 
*status quo ante community was established. A magnificent 
synagogue was erected in 1904. The Jewish population rose 
from 78 in 1850 to 3,427 (16% of the total population) in 1870, 
7,194 (20% of the total population) in 1910, and 11,533 (21% of 
the total population) in 1930. There were then five large syna- 
gogues and about 20 smaller ones in the city. The first Jewish 
printing press was established in 1903. 

From the end of the 19" century, there were conflicts 
among the supporters of Hasidism and the Mitnaggedim. 
From 1902 the status quo community was led by a Zionist 
rabbi, Dr. Samuel Sandor Jordan, who established the first He- 
brew kindergarten in Hungary. The first Jewish schools were 
opened in 1866. Between 1940 and 1944 there was also a sec- 
ondary school for boys and girls (four classes). 

Jews took an active part in the development of industry 
and commerce in Satu-Mare, were prominent in the liberal 
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SATZ, LUDWIG 


professions, and contributed to the local Hungarian press. Be- 
tween the two world wars, branches of the Zionist movements 
were active in the community; a B’nai Brith lodge was estab- 
lished, as well as a branch of the Jewish party and other insti- 
tutions. The rabbis of the Orthodox community were Judah 
Gruenwald (until 1920) and Eliezer David Gruenwald. After 
his death in 1928, a bitter conflict followed within the Ortho- 
dox community over the election of a new rabbi. The struggle 
lasted six years and was concluded in 1934 by the victory of 
the supporters of Joel *Teitelbaum, whose domineering per- 
sonality and uncompromising anti-Zionist stand influenced 
Orthodox Jewry in the whole of Transylvania. 

Although the influence of Neologism was extremely 
weak in this region, many Jewish intellectuals were drawn 
to the Hungarian language and culture, becoming important 
figures in Hungarian society. Between the two world wars the 
influence of the fascist Iron Guard was felt. This was the rea- 
son why in 1940 the Jews received the Hungarian Horthiite 
troups with open arms. They were not aware of the changes 
post-World War 1 Hungary had undergone under Admiral 
Horthy’s rule. The first signs of what was to come manifested 
themselves shortly after the city was occupied by Hungary and 
“foreign” Jews were deported to Kamenets-Podolski, where 
they were murdered by Hungarian and German troops. In 
spring 1944 the rest of the Jews, some 20,000 including refu- 
gees, were first ghettoized and then deported to Auschwitz 
after the majority of men had been sent to forced labor bat- 
talions. Less than 15% survived the Holocaust and were able 
to make their way back to their homes. 

After World War 11 some of the survivors returned from 
the camps, and about 500 Jews resettled there. They were 
joined by former residents and Jews from other localities, and 
by 1947 they numbered approximately 5,000. Subsequently 
many moved away or immigrated to Erez Israel, and by 1970 
there remained some 500 Jews in Satu-Mare, with numbers 
later declining. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: MHjJ, 3 (1937), index s.v.; Szatmarkeriileti 
zsidok, 5 pt. 1 (1959); 5 pt. 2 (1960); 7 (1963), index locorum s.v. Szat- 
mar; M. Stern, A szatmdari zsidok utja (1931). 


[Yehouda Marton / Paul Schveiger (24 ed.)] 


SATZ, LUDWIG (1891-1944), Yiddish comedian. Born in 
Lvov, Poland, Satz joined a troupe of Yiddish actors in 1910 
and played in Gordin’s Got, Mentsh und der Taivl. He appeared 
in Budapest and London and achieved Broadway success as 
Abe Potash in Potash and Perlmutter, 1913. He also acted with 
Jacob Adler and Maurice Schwartz, and in Boris Thomashef- 
sky’s Yiddish venture on Broadway (1923-24). Later he toured 
Europe and South America. 


SATZ, MARIO (1944-_), Argentine poet, author, and essay- 
ist. He was born in Coronel Pringles, Argentina. His exten- 
sive travels had significant influence on his writing. He lived 
in Israel for three years and from 1978 he lived in Barcelona, 
Spain. Satz is a prolific author of poetry, and narrative and 
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nonfiction works that include books about Kabbalah and 
Jewish history. 

His early poetry is intimately connected to the natural 
world. In volumes such as Los cuatro elementos (1964), Las 
frutas (1970), Canon de polen (1976), Los peces, los pdjaros, las 
flores (1976), and Las redes cristalinas (1985) he examines the 
beauty and power of nature in practically all its earthly man- 
ifestations. He is also the author of a vast novelistic series ti- 
tled Planetarium, which consists of five novels that comprise 
a textual solar system. The novels Sol (1976), Luna (1977), and 
Tierra (1978) form a trilogy in which the author utilizes the cit- 
ies of Jerusalem and Cuzco, Peru, as sites for examining Latin 
American history and culture together with Jewish tradition. 
The subsequent novels, Marte (1980) and Mercurio (1990), do 
not continue the story of the trilogy though they are part of 
the Planetarium project. 

His book Tres cuentos espafioles (1988) takes on a much 
more focused perspective with the portrayal of multicultural 
13" century Spain in which Christian, Muslim, and Jewish 
cultures existed and thrived side by side. His attention to de- 
tail and historical accuracy is remarkable. The novel Azahar 
(1996) continues with the same focus on Iberia, this time with 
a focus on religious-mystical traditions from Kabbalah to The 
Book of the Dead. The author's nonfiction works reveal his 
interest in Jewish history and mysticism and are evidence of 
his capability for profound theological thinking. Representa- 
tive texts in this vein include Poética de la Kabala (1985), Ju- 
daismo: 4,000 afios de cultura (1982), and El dador alegre: en- 
sayos de Kabala (1997). 

[Darrell B. Lockhart (24 ed.)] 


°SAUCKEL, FRITZ (Ernst Friedrich Christoph; 1894-1946), 
Nazi official. Born in Hassfurt to a family of minor officials, 
Sauckel worked in the merchant marines of Norway and 
Sweden prior to World War 1. During World War 1 he was 
a prisoner of war. He joined the Nazi Party in 1921 and was 
appointed Gauleiter (“district leader”) of the Nazi Party in 
Thuringia in 1925 and its governor in 1933. On March 21, 1942, 
he was appointed by *Hitler plenipotentiary (Generalbevoll- 
maechtigter) for labor recruitment, and thus he became the 
most notorious slave driver of Nazi Germany. His self-de- 
scribed task was to make maximum use of the slave labor for 
the “lowest conceivable expenditure.” Up to March 1, 1944, 
seven and a half million workers were brought on his orders 
to Germany from all over occupied Europe, of whom only 
200,000 came voluntarily. Their working and living conditions 
were unbearable. Conditions among Jews were the worst. They 
were literally worked to death. In the fall of 1942 Sauckel, with 
the aid of the *RsHA, organized the drafting of Polish workers 
in order to replace Jews working in the armament industry, 
with the aim of deporting those Jews to concentration and 
death camps. He was convicted at the trial of major war crimi- 
nals in Nuremberg and hanged on October 16, 1946. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Davidson, Trial of the Germans (1966), in- 
dex; G.M. Gilbert, Nuremberg Diary (1947), index; IMT, Trial of the 
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[Yehuda Reshef / Michael Berenbaum (2"¢ ed.)] 


SAUDI ARABIA, an authoritarian monarchy, whose le- 
gal system is based on a strict interpretation of Islamic law, 
known in the West as Wahhabism, after the spiritual leader 
of the original Saudi state, Muhammad ibn ‘Abdul Wahhab 
(1703-1792). Modern Saudi Arabia was established in 1932 by 
King Abdul Aziz ibn Abdul Rahman Al Saud (1880-1953), who 
waged a three-decade-long campaign to unify the kingdom 
and re-claim the patrimony that was one ruled intermittently 
by his family in the 18 and 19" centuries. He was also known 
in the West by the name King Ibn Saud. Like the earlier Saudi 
states, the modern Saudi Kingdom was based on a political 
partnership between the Al-Saud family and the Wahhabi 
clerics, whom the Saudis funded and empowered with con- 
trol over Saudi ministries. Today Saudi Arabia's land area is 
1,960,582 square kilometers. Its longest land boundaries are 
with *Yemen (1,458 km.), *Iraq (814 km.), and *Jordan (744 
km). But it also shares borders with Oman, the United Arab 
Emirates, Qatar, and Kuwait. The Saudi Kingdom is made up 
of a number of regions including the Najd plateau, the birth- 
place of the Saudi royal family, the Hijaz, where the Muslim 
holy cities of Mecca and * Medina are located, and the Eastern 
Province, where the Saudi oil fields are situated that contain 25 
per cent of the world’s proven petroleum reserves. Since 1953, 
Saudi Arabia has been ruled by the sons of Ibn Saud who were 
successively: Saud, Faisal, Khaled, and Fahd, and in 2005, King 
Abdullah, who was born in 1923, acceded to the throne. 

To understand Saudi attitudes to the Jewish people and 
the Jewish state, Israel, it is necessary to examine Wahhabi 
doctrines towards the monotheistic faiths outside of *Islam. 
These were far harsher than those adopted under classical Is- 
lam, which defined Jews and Christians as ahl al-kitab (people 
of the book) who were entitled to live their lives under their 
respective religious codes, albeit as second-class citizens, who 
had to pay special discriminatory taxes for non-Muslims, such 
as *jizya (poll tax) and *kharaj (land tax). In his main work, 
the Kitab al-Tawhid (The Book of Monotheism) Muhammad 
ibn ‘Abdul Wahhab described Jews and Christians as sorcer- 
ers who believed in devil worship. He challenged the asser- 
tion that both groups were truly monotheistic, charging that 
“the ways of the people of the book are condemned as those 
of the polytheists.” Given that there was a negligible presence 
of either religious group in Central Arabia in the 18 century, 
these theoretical distinctions would only become relevant after 
the establishment of the modern Saudi state, when Wahhabi 
doctrines would influence Saudi attitudes to Israel as well as 
provide the ideological underpinnings for jihadi movements, 
like al-Qaeda. 

Saudi Arabia was implacably opposed to the creation of 
the State of Israel. Several years after U.S. oil companies, led 
by Standard Oil of California, secured oil exploration rights 
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in Saudi Arabia, King Ibn Saud addressed a series of letters 
to President Franklin Delano Roosevelt, stating his opposi- 
tion to the creation of a Jewish state in British Palestine, and 
raised the subject yet again in his historic summit meeting 
with Roosevelt on the uss Quincy in Egypt's Great Bitter Lake. 
But Ibn Saud’s primary concern after Israel’s creation came 
from his Arab rivals - the Hashemite Kingdoms of Transjor- 
dan and Iraq - and their British sponsors. Ibn Saud was not 
prepared to sacrifice his relations with the U.S. and give up 
on American security guarantees against his potential rivals, 
despite Washington's backing of the partition of Palestine and 
its early recognition of the State of Israel. His son, King Faisal, 
launched an oil embargo against the U.S. during the 1973 Yom 
Kippur War, but quickly sought to repair his relations with 
Washington, and agreed to a U.S.-sponsored buildup of Saudi 
military capabilities against Soviet-backed Arab rivals, from 
F-15 fighter aircraft to awacs planes. 

Saudi Arabia sent its ambassador in Washington, Prince 
Bandar, to attend the 1991 Madrid peace conference with 
Israel, Syria, *Lebanon, and a Jordanian-Palestinian delega- 
tion. There was a slight incremental thaw in Israeli-Saudi 
contacts thereafter. Saudi Arabia attended the 1992 Moscow 
multilateral negotiations and the various working-groups that 
it had established. But after the 1993 Oslo Agreements, Saudi 
Arabia did not follow the examples of Qatar and Oman, which 
allowed Israel to open quasi-diplomatic trade offices in their 
capitals. Nor did the Saudis follow the model of Bahrain and 
UAE (Dubai) which allowed Israelis to attend multilateral con- 
ferences on their soil. Saudi Foreign Minister Saud Al-Faisal 
attended a 1996 counter-terrorism conference in Sharm al- 
Sheikh, Egypt, with Israeli Prime Minister Shimon *Peres, 
marking the outer reaches of Saudi readiness for open, high- 
level contacts. The Saudi religious establishment, represented 
by the Saudi Grand Mufti, Sheikh Abdul Aziz bin Baz, was not 
willing to condone the idea of permanent peace with Israel, 
but was only willing to concede the idea of a hudna with the 
Jewish state, which, he explained in a formal document, was 
only a temporary truce until the balance of power changes. 
During the 1990s, despite its demand for religious identifi- 
cation in its visa applications, Saudi Arabia hosted several 
American Jewish organizations, including the American Jew- 
ish Congress and the Anti-Defamation League. 

After Yasser *Arafat’s Fatah movement became the dom- 
inant component of the *Palestine Liberation Organization 
(PLO) in the late 1960s, Saudi Arabia became its largest finan- 
cial backer. Yet after the pLo allied itself with Saddam Hussein 
in the 1991 Gulf War, Saudi Arabia increasingly began to pro- 
vide financial assistance to Hamas, despite its direct involve- 
ment in suicide bombings against Israeli civilians, through 
large Wahhabi charities, such as al-Haramain, the Muslim 
World League's International Islamic Relief Organization, and 
the World Assembly for Muslim Youth. The 9/11 attacks by al- 
Qaeda on New York and Washington brought into focus the 
Saudi connection to the new escalation of global terrorism, 
since 15 out of the 19 hijackers were Saudi citizens. Moreover, 
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their overall commander, Osama bin Laden, was born and 
educated in Saudi Arabia and had worked with Saudi intelli- 
gence against the Soviet presence in *Afghanistan. In 1998, he 
set up the “World Islamic Front Against Crusaders and Jews.” 
He relied heavily on Wahhabi religious scholars, such as Su- 
leiman al-Ulwan or Hamud bin Uqla al-Shuaibi, who justi- 
fied his use of mass violence against the “infidels,” which, from 
their doctrinal standpoint, included Christians and Jews. Both 
scholars justified suicide bombings against Israeli civilians on 
the website of Hamas. Other Saudi scholars, like Nasser bin 
Hamed al-Fahd and Ali al-Khudeir, put out religious opinions 
that dovetailed with al-Qaeda strategy, since they advocated 
the mass murder of infidels by means of weapons of mass de- 
struction. After 2003, Israeli officials, like Defense Minister 
Shaul *Mofaz, became openly concerned with al-Qaeda's pen- 
etration of the Saudi military, including the Saudi Air Force. 
Israel raised the possibility that Saudi F-15 fighter planes, de- 
ployed during the 2003 Iraq War at Tabuk Air Base near Ei- 
lat, might be used by al-Qaeda suicide pilots for operations 
against Israeli buildings in Tel Aviv. 

King Abdullah, in his capacity as crown prince, floated 
a new peace plan between Israel and the Arab world through 
New York Times columnist Thomas Friedman on February 17, 
2002. The core of the plan was the idea of exchanging a “full 
Israeli withdrawal” from the territories Israel captured in the 
Six-Day War for “full normalization” of relations with Israel. 
But Abdullah retreated from this formula with the Arab peace 
initiative that was launched at the Beirut Arab summit on 
March 28, 2002, when he watered down his original proposal 
and suggested instead granting Israel “normal relations” - a 
Syrian diplomatic term that was less than full peace. Given 
Saudi sensitivities to Western penetration, it is unlikely that 
Abdullah was really proposing full normalization with tour- 
ism, business ties, and cultural exchanges. Behind the scenes 
of the Saudi peace plan was Adel al-Jubeir, Abdullah's foreign 
policy advisor, who had been dispatched to Washington to re- 
pair Saudi Arabia's tarnished image in the U.S. after 9/11. It is 
probable that this was the context of the Saudi proposals. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Abir, Saudi Arabia: Government, Society 
and the Gulf Crises (1993); M. Fandy, Saudi Arabia and the Politics of 
Dissent (1999); D. Gold, Hatred’s Kingdom: How Saudi Arabia Sup- 
ports the New Global Terrorism (2004); M Al-Rasheed, A History of 
Saudi Arabia (2002); A. Vassiliev, The History of Saudi Arabia (2000); 
J.D. Halevi, “Al-Qaeda's Intellectual Legacy: New Radical Islamic 
Thinking Justifying the Genocide of Infidels,” in: Jerusalem View- 


points (Dec. 1, 2003). 
[Dore Gold (2"¢ ed.)] 


SAUL (Heb. ?1xw; “asked, requested, lent [by the Lord]”), the 
first king of Israel (c. 1029-1005 B.C.E.); son of Kish from the 
tribe of Benjamin (1 Sam. 9:1, 21). Saul’s home was in Gibeah 
(ibid. 10:26), i.e., Gibeath-Benjamin, also known as Gibeath- 
Shaul (ibid. 11:4), which he made his capital. After his death, 
his bones were buried in the tomb of his father, Kish, in Zela 
(11 Sam. 21:24; cf. Josh. 18:28). Zela would seem to be the name 
of a place close to Gibeath-Benjamin where the house of Saul 
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had its lands. According to 1 Chronicles 8:29-30, Saul’s fam- 
ily came from Gibeon. 

In the days of *Samuel’s leadership the Israelites became 
increasingly aware that the time had come to replace the rule 
of the *Judges by a central, permanent authority capable of 
freeing the people from the pressure of the surrounding na- 
tions, and, in particular, from the domination of the Philis- 
tines (1 Sam. 8:20; 9:16). The people therefore demanded of 
Samuel that he set a king over them, “to govern us like all the 
nations” (ibid. 8:5). The cycle of stories about the enthroning 
of Saul is made up of various divergent traditions. Accord- 
ing to 1 Samuel 9:1-10: 16, Saul - “a handsome young man, 
and there was not a man more handsome among the people 
of Israel; from his shoulders and upward he was taller than 
all the people” - went out to look for his father’s lost asses. 
Meanwhile the Lord revealed His will to Samuel. “Tomorrow 
about this time I will send to you a man from the land of Ben- 
jamin, and you shall anoint him to be a prince over my people” 
(9:16). Samuel carried out God’s command and poured oil on 
Saul’s head. Saul modestly expressed his amazement at being 
anointed ruler of Israel. On his way back to his home in Gi- 
beah, he was suddenly seized with the spirit of the Lord and 
joined a group of prophets “and prophesied [i.e., went into 
an ecstatic trance] among them” (10:10). In 1 Samuel 10:17-27, 
in contrast, it is related that Samuel assembled the people at 
Mizpah and cast lots before them. The lot fell on Saul, who 
was acclaimed king, “and all the people shouted ‘Long live the 
king!” (10:24). In this tradition, too, Saul stands out as a man 
of modest and humble character who “hid himself among the 
baggage” (10:22). In chapter 11, again, it is recounted that Saul 
was proclaimed king in Gilgal after his defeat and rout of the 
*Ammonites, who were attempting to subject the inhabitants 
of Jabesh-Gilead, kinsmen of the tribe of Benjamin. In this 
story Saul appears as a charismatic leader of the same type 
as the Judges who had arisen to save Israel in time of trouble. 
His choice to lead the people was determined by his heroism 
on the battlefield. The interrelation of the above traditions is 
variously conceived by modern commentators. At all events, 
all the stories are agreed that Saul was chosen as king by God, 
and anointed by Samuel with the people’s approval. 

Most of Saul’s years as king were spent in wars against 
the enemies of Israel: “When Saul had taken the kingship over 
Israel, he fought against all its enemies on every side, against 
*Moab, against the Ammonites, against *Edom, against the 
kings of Zobah, and against the *Philistines” (14:47). In par- 
ticular, “there was hard fighting against the Philistines all the 
days of Saul” (14:52). The signal for the start of the struggle 
with the Philistines was given when *Jonathan, Saul’s son, 
struck down the Philistine governor in Geba (i.e., Gibeah) in 
Benjamin (13:3). Saul mustered the Israelites at Gilgal, near 
Jericho, while the Philistines encamped at Michmas (13:15-16). 
From there troops of Philistine raiders made punitive attacks 
on Israel (13:17-18). Saul waited at Gilgal for Samuel to come 
and give the signal for the battle to begin. When Samuel failed 
to appear and the people were beginning to disperse, Saul of- 
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fered up the burnt-offering and moved out to engage the Phi- 
listines, advancing on Gibeath-Benjamin with six thousand 
men. Jonathan took the nearby Philistine garrison by surprise, 
and the panic-stricken Philistines fled westward through the 
valley of Aijalon to Philistia (14:31). In this war the Philistines 
were driven out of the hill country of Ephraim. This was only 
the beginning of a series of wars against the Philistines. One 
of the engagements which is described in detail in the Bible is 
the battle in the Valley of Elah in the territory of Judah (1 Sam. 
17), in which * David killed the Philistine giant *Goliath. When 
the Philistines saw their hero felled in single combat by the 
young David, they fled to their own country. The encounter 
in the Valley of Elah thus liberated the hill country of Judah 
from Philistine rule. For his conduct of the wars against the 
enemies of Israel, Saul did not rely solely on the national lev- 
ies but also established a regular armed force led by trained 
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commanders, such as his own son Jonathan and *Abner son of 
Ner (13:2-3; 14:50, 52). Of special historical importance was the 
war against *Amalek, since it was in this war that the breach 
between Samuel and Saul first appeared (1 Sam. 15). Samuel 
ordered Saul to smite the Amalekites and destroy them ut- 
terly, leaving no survivors (cf. Ex. 17:16). Saul mustered the 
people at Telaim, which is apparently identical with Telem in 
the Negev (Josh. 15:24). The war was fought in the southern 
desert regions “from Havilah as far as Shur, which is east of 
Egypt.” The defeat of the Amalekites brought much needed 
relief to the people of Judah and Simeon, who had suffered 
greatly from the nomads’ incursions. By his wars against the 
raiders from the desert (cf. 1 Chron. 5:10) Saul won the loyal 
support of the Israelites living in the southern border regions 
of Erez Israel and Transjordan, since he was fighting to protect 
the territories on which they were settled. His kingdom then 
comprised the areas of Israelite settlement in Judah, Ephraim, 
Galilee, and also in Transjordan (as may be deduced from the 
extent of the kingdom of his son, Ish-Bosheth (11 Sam. 2:8-9). 
Saul did not try to extend his rule beyond the area of Israelite 
settlement; nor does he appear to have attacked the non-Isra- 
elite families living within that area — apart from the Gibeon- 
ites, whom he sought to destroy “in his zeal for the people of 
Israel and Judah” (11 Sam. 21:1ff.), i.e., in order to convert his 
kingdom into a solid ethnic block uninterrupted by non-Isra- 
elite enclaves. Saul does not seem to have made far-reaching 
changes in the tribal organization of the Israelites, or to have 
taken any drastic measures to establish a centralized author- 
ity, with a royal court and an elaborate bureaucratic machin- 
ery. He was thus able to avoid friction with the tribal leaders 
who exercised their power within the framework of the local 
tribal institutions. 

But Saul did not succeed in remaining on good terms 
with Samuel. The tangled relations between the two men re- 
flect the difficulties of the transition from the old regime of the 
Judges to the new monarchal rule. According to one tradition, 
Samuel opposed the people's demand for a king, since in his 
view the Lord was the King of Israel and the people's demand 
was thus tantamount to a rejection of God (see *Gideon). 
When he was commanded by God to grant the people's re- 
quest, he demanded of both the people and the king absolute 
obedience to the Lord and to the prophet that spoke in His 
name (1 Sam. 12:14-15; 15:22), regardless of political, military, 
or human considerations. This demand explains the deterio- 
ration of the relations between Samuel and Saul. The rift be- 
tween them first appeared at the time of the engagement at 
Michmas (1 Sam. 13), when Saul sacrificed the burnt-offer- 
ing, instead of waiting patiently for Samuel to come and give 
the signal for the battle to commence. It may be that Samuel 
regarded Saul’s offering of the sacrifice as an encroachment 
upon his own priestly authority and as an attempt by Saul to 
arrogate ritual powers to the king. Samuel declared to Saul 
that his rule would be short-lived: “But now your kingdom 
shall not continue” (13:14). The rift between Samuel and Saul 
became final after Saul’s failure to comply with the order 
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given him to exterminate the Amalekites (15:34-35; 28:18). 
The awareness that the Lord had rejected him gradually pen- 
etrated into Saul’s mind in the course of his relations with 
David. As soon as David - who was now Saul’s son-in-law — 
appeared at the court, Saul realized that he was the people’s 
favorite (18:16). David’s victories over the Philistines aroused 
Saul’s envy (18:5-9, 12-16), and this envy turned into a blind 
hatred which drove Saul to try to kill David (18:20-29; 19:1, 
4-7, 9-10). The rift between Saul and Samuel, David’s growing 
popularity, and the suspicion that even those closest to him 
had traitorously joined David in a plot against him (20:30-31; 
22:8) — R. Kittel suggested that there may have been a plot to 
depose him as mentally incompetent and to make Jonathan 
king in his stead - all undermined Saul’s self-confidence and 
darkened his mind (16:14-23). His destiny now began to run 
its tragic course as he became more and more given to alter- 
nating fits of hatred and love, violence and depression, stub- 
bornness and remorse. His morbid suspiciousness, his un- 
controlled outbursts of passion, and his fear of David (18:15) 
frequently disturbed his mental balance, driving him to violent 
acts bordering on madness, such as hurling his spear at his 
son Jonathan (20:33), or killing the priests of Nob for - unless 
R. Kittel is right - unwittingly helping David (21:2 ff.). David 
was compelled to flee from Saul’s service into the Judean des- 
ert, where Saul tried to pursue him. 

At the same time, Saul continued to bear the heavy bur- 
den of the prolonged war against the Philistines, who hoped 
to exploit the quarrel between Saul and David to reestablish 
their domination of the Israelites. When the Philistines mus- 
tered their forces in the Valley of Jezreel, Saul marched out 
with his army to meet them and camped near En-Harod at 
the foot of Mount Gilboa (28:4; 29:1). Greatly alarmed by the 
size and power of the Philistine army, he sought a sign from 
the Lord about the outcome of the impending battle, but “the 
Lord did not answer him, either by dreams, or by Urim, or 
by prophets” (28:6). In despair, he appealed to a medium to 
raise the spirit of the dead Samuel for him (she is commonly 
but inaccurately called the “witch” of *En-Dor), but according 
to the biblical account Samuel castigated him as before and 
prophesied a bitter end for him: “And tomorrow you and your 
sons shall be with me; The Lord will give Israel also with you 
into the hand of the Philistines” (28:19). Saul bravely led the 
Israelite host out to meet the Philistines, but in the ensuing 
engagement the Philistines clearly had the upper hand right 
from the start and the Israelites broke into flight, leaving many 
dead behind them on Mount Gilboa. Realizing that there was 
no escape from the archers pressing in around him, Saul chose 
to die by his own hand, “lest these uncircumcised come and 
make sport of me” (31:4; but cf. 11 Sam. 6:1-10). When the Phi- 
listines found his body, “they cut off his head, and stripped 
off his armor, and sent messengers throughout the land of 
the Philistines, to carry the good news to their idols and to 
the people” (31:9). The body itself they nailed to the walls of 
Beth-Shean. The men of Jabesh-Gilead, who still gratefully 
remembered how Saul had fought against Nahash the Am- 
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monite when the latter was threatening their city (1 Sam. 1), 
took down his body from the wall and buried his bones in Ja- 
besh-Gilead. The bones were subsequently reinterred in the 
tomb of Saul’s father (11 Sam. 21:14). With the Israelite defeat 
on Mount Gilboa the Philistines were once more the domi- 
nant power in Erez Israel and their pressure on the Israelites 
increased. A zealous Yahwist, Saul is credited with building 
the first altar to Yahweh (1 Sam 14: 31-35) and with ridding the 
land of necromancers (1 Sam. 28:3). K. van der Toorn finds 
Saul central to the formation of Yahwism as a state religion. 
Building on Toorn’s work, Sperling argues that the historical 
Saul inspired the creation of the figure Moses. 


[Bustanay Oded] 


In the Aggadah 
Saul, the first anointed king (Esth. R., Proem 10) was selected 
for many reasons: 

(1) his military prowess (Mid. Sam. 11:78-79), (2) his un- 
usual handsomeness (Ber. 48b), (3) his modesty (Tosef., Ber. 
4:16; Tanh. B., Lev. 4), (4) his innocence since he was con- 
sidered free from sin like “a one-year-old child” (Yoma 22b), 
and (5) the merits of his ancestors, particularly his grandfa- 
ther Abiel, who was also named Ner (“candle”) because he lit 
the streets after dark so that people might go to the houses 
of study (Ty, Shev. 3:10, 34d). He liberally endowed all poor 
brides (11 Sam. 1:24; Mishnat R. Eliezer, 186); and during his 
initial successful war with Nahash, Saul displayed his zeal 
for the scrupulous observance of the sacrificial ordinances 
by rebuking his warriors for eating the sacrificial meat be- 
fore the blood was sprinkled on the altar (Zev. 120a). There 
is a marked tendency by the rabbis to show the first king of 
Israel in a favorable light even when the Scriptures deprecate 
his actions. Even his sin during the Amalekite conflict is ex- 
plained by Saul’s refusal to consider the women, children, and 
cattle as sinners and worthy of death (Yoma 22b). It is Doeg 
who induces Saul to spare the Amalek king, Agag, His argu- 
ment was that the law prohibits the slaying of an animal and 
its young on the same day; how much less permissible is it to 
destroy at one time old and young, men and children (Mid. 
Sam. 18:99-100). Saul had no selfish interest in retaining the 
Amalekite booty since he was so wealthy that he took a mil- 
itary census by giving one of his own sheep to every one of 
his soldiers, distributing not less than two hundred thousand 
sheep (Yoma 22b). His final days were filled with regrets on 
account of his executing the priests at Nob, and his remorse 
secured pardon for him (Ber. 12b; Tanh. B., Lev. 45). 

He was even more worthy than David. David had many 
wives and concubines while Saul had but one wife. David re- 
mained behind, fearing to lose his life in battle with Absalom, 
while Saul led his troops into his final battle. Saul led the life 
of a saint in his own house, observing even the priestly laws 
of purity. God rebuked David for composing a song on the 
downfall of Saul, stating, “Had you been Saul and he David, I 
would have annihilated many a David out of regard for him” 
(MK 16b). David was also punished for having cut off the cor- 
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during the first Arab invasions of the Caucasus (seventh cen- 
tury). Accounts of the Arab-Khazar wars in the seventh and 
eighth centuries refer to al-Bayda,, apparently the early Ara- 
bic name for the capital of the Volga. Surviving descriptions 
of Atil date from the ninth and tenth centuries. It was then a 
double town, the western part of which, on the right bank of 
the Volga, was walled, and consisted chiefly of felt tents with a 
few clay houses. Some accounts mention that the citadel stood 
onan island. The minaret of the Friday Mosque of the Muslims 
of Atil is said to have been higher than the castle. Numerous 
Christians lived in Atil, under the jurisdiction of their bishop. 
The eastern commercial part of the town, on the left bank of 
the Volga, is not described in detail. The double town is re- 
ferred to by several Turkish names: Sarighshin (from which 
the later Saqsin is probably derived), the first part of which (cf. 
sari, “yellow”) presumably refers to the same feature as indi- 
cated by the Arabic name al-Bayda¥, “the white”; and, for the 
other half, Khanbaligh or Khamlikh (Khamlij). It appears a 
mistake to interpret the latter as “town of the Khan’; Sarigh- 
shin evidently refers to the western half and Khanbaligh to 
the eastern half of the town. The exact site of Atil cannot at 
present be determined, but it is placed by M. Artamonov at 
approximately 87 mi. (144 km.) above *Astrakhan in the re- 
gion of Yenotayevka-Selitryanoye. L.N. Gumilev, who with 
others made an archaeological survey of this locality in 1959, 
found no traces of Atil. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: V. Minorsky, Hudid al-‘Alam (1937), 451-4 
(E.J.W. Gibb Memorial, 11); Dunlop, Khazars, index; A.N. Poliak, Ka- 
zariyyah (1951°), 278-94 (includes bibliography); M.I. Artamonoy, 
Istoriya Khazar (Rus., 1962), 385-99; G. Moravesik, Byzantinoturcica, 
2 (Ger., 1958), 78-79; Roth, Dark Ages, index. 


[Douglas Morton Dunlop] 


ATLAN, HENRI (1931-_), French biologist and philosopher. 
Born in Algeria, Atlan became doctor of medicine and earned 
a Ph.D. in sciences. From 1966 to 1968, he was a research fel- 
low in NASA's Ames Research Center and from 1970 to 1973 
professor at the Weizmann Institute of Science in Rehovot, 
Israel. In 1993, he was appointed to the French National Ad- 
visory Committee of Ethics for Sciences of Life and Health, 
remaining a member for seven years. He is emeritus professor 
of biophysics at the University of Paris v1 and at the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem, director of studies at the School of 
Higher Studies in Social Sciences (EHESS, Paris), and direc- 
tor of the Research Center in Human Biology at the Hadassah 
academic hospital of Jerusalem. 

Atlan is a leading researcher in such fields as genetic 
applications of biophysics, cell biology, immunology, and 
artificial intelligence. He has notably developed a theory of 
complexity and self-organization in various fields, such as 
biophysics, and has devoted much thought to the philosophi- 
cal implications of the development of biology, mainly in re- 
gard to ethical questions. He wrote Lorganisation biologique 
et la théorie de l'information (1972); Entre le cristal et la fu- 
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meée (1979); A tort et a raison, intercritique de la science et du 
mythe (1986); Enlightenmen to Enlightenment: Intercritique 
of Science and Myth (1993); Tout, non, peut-étre. Education et 
vérité (1991); La fin du tout génétique? Vers de nouveaux para- 
digmes (1999); Etincelles de hasard, T.1: Connaissance sperma- 
tique (1999); La science est-elle humaine? (2002); and Etincelles 
de hasard, T.2: Athéisme de lécriture (2003), an analysis of the 
relationship between science and ethics inspired by talmudic 
and kabbalistic sources as well as by Spinoza’s philosophy. 

Atlan has been awarded the highest French distinctions 
(Chevalier de la Légion @honneur, Officier dans Ordre du 
Mérite, Officier dans Ordre des Arts et des Lettres), and, in 
1999, the Prize of the Italian Senate Presidency. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Fogelman-Soulié (ed.), Les théories de la 
complexité: autour de lceuvre d’Henri Atlan (1991). 


[Dror Franck Sullaper (24 ed.)] 


ATLAN, JEAN (1913-1960), French painter, one of France's 
leading abstract artists after World War 11. Atlan, who was 
born in Constantine, Algeria, went to Paris in 1930 to study 
philosophy and remained a student there until the Nazi occu- 
pation. He took up painting after he was forced to hide from 
the Germans in a psychiatric hospital. Atlan believed that a 
painting should present a concept different from that of the 
external world, but equally organic and alive. Critics have 
detected various elements in his work forms, which are half 
vegetable and half animal, the influence of Afro-American 
sculpture, the art of pre-Columbian America, and the non- 
figurative art of North Africa. He was fascinated by the primi- 
tive, the magical, and the erotic and was considered the most 
“mystical” among modern French abstract painters. His style 
developed gradually, reaching its fullest expression in the last 
five years of his life. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Dorival, Atlan (Fr., 1963); A. Verdet, Atlan 
(Fr., 1957); M. Ragon, Atlan (Fr., 1962); Paris Musée National d’Art 
Moderne, Exposition Jean Atlan (1963) - catalogue. 


ATLANTA, capital of the state of Georgia, U.S. General popu- 
lation of greater Atlanta: 4,400,000; Jewish population: 97,000. 
Atlanta was chartered in 1837 as Terminus and developed as 
an important transportation center. German Jews lived in the 
area starting in the early 1840s. The first Jew who lived in At- 
lanta was Jacob Haas; he opened a dry goods business with 
Henry Levi in 1846. Moses Sternberger, Adolph Brady, and 
David Mayer followed shortly as did Aaron Alexander and his 
family, who were American-born Sephardim from Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. The Hebrew Benevolent Society estab- 
lished in 1860 became the Hebrew Benevolent Congregation 
in 1867. This occurred following a visit by Rev. Isaac Leeser of 
Philadelphia, who came to conduct a wedding. Leeser was the 
hazzan of Mikveh Israel of Philadelphia in the middle of the 
19" century. He established the monthly Occident newspaper 
in 1844 which became a major media vehicle for American 
Jewry. He stood for traditional Judaism as Isaac Mayer *Wise 
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ner of Saul’s mantle, for no amount of clothing would keep 
him warm (Ber. 62b). Finally, when a great famine fell upon 
the land during the reign of David, God told him that it had 
been inflicted because Saul’s remains had not been buried 
with due honor. At that moment a heavenly voice resounded 
calling Saul “the elect of God” (Ber. 12b). The real reason for 
his loss of the monarchy was his misplaced meekness in not 
avenging himself against the “base fellows” who “despised 
him” (1 Sam. 10:27; Yoma 22b). Moreover, his family was of 
such immaculate nobility that his descendants might have be- 
come too arrogant (Yoma 22b). However, his persecution of 
David was unjustified and it greatly contrasted with the hu- 
mility he previously displayed. In contrast to his hesitancy in 
accepting the monarchy, he now sought to slay David rather 
than surrender his throne (ARN’, 20, 43). Once, when Saul 
and his men surrounded David, an angel appeared and sum- 
moned him home to repulse the raid of the Philistines upon 
the land. Saul only gave up the pursuit of David after a major- 
ity of his officers had so decided. Some still felt that the seizure 
of David was even more important than defeating the Philis- 
tines (Mid. Ps. to 9:83; 18:138). 

The witch of En-Dor realized that it was Saul who was 
summoning Samuel when he appeared upright before them. 
In necromancy the rule is that a spirit raised from the dead 
appears head downward and feet in the air, unless it is sum- 
moned by a king (Tanh. B., Lev. 82). Samuel told Saul that if 
he fled he would save himself; but if he would accept God’s 
judgment and find his death in battle, his sins would be for- 
given and he would join Samuel in afterlife (Lev. R. 26:7). Af- 
ter his death, God told the angels of his admiration for Saul’s 
final courageous act in going into war “knowing that he will 
lose his life, yet he took his sons with him, and cheerfully ac- 
cepted the punishment ordained” (Tanh. B., Lev. 82). 


In Islam 

The name Talut, which is given to Saul in the *Koran (2:248), 
is an allusion to his exceptional height (cf. 1 Sam. 9:2; 10:23). 
The form of this name was probably influenced by that of Jalit 
(given to *Goliath) or tabiit (see below). After Mtsi’s (i.e., 
Moses) death, the people of Israel requested of their prophet 
(his name is not mentioned, but see *Samuel) that he appoint 
a king to rule them. However, when Talit was designated as 
king, the people of Israel refused to accept him. The prophet 
then gave them a sign, that the tabit (Ethiopian tabot; Aramaic 
tebuta; “the Holy Ark”) would come to them and in it would 
be Sakina (Heb. shekhinah, “Divine Presence”). This would 
be the sign for believers (cf. Sot. 13a). When Talat went out 
to battle with his regiments, he passed by a stream, where he 
put his men to a trial. Only those who drew water with their 
hands were found worthy to pursue the campaign against the 
enemy (cf. the tale in Judg. 7:4-6). In that battle *David de- 
feated Goliath (Jalut; Sura 2:247-252). *Muhammad stops his 
narrative at this point. In post-Koranic literature the biblical 
name of Saul b. Kish is known to the commentators, and the 
descriptions from the Bible and the aggadah are added to the 
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figure of Talut, in particular those concerning his attitude to- 
ward David and his attempts to kill him, as well as the meet- 
ing at En-Dor. Talat died in a holy war (jihad), after reign- 
ing for 40 years. 


In the Arts 

Unlike many other major figures of the Old Testament, Saul 
was accorded no particular significance in medieval Chris- 
tian typology; and thus his first important appearance in the 
literature, art, and music of the West really dates from the 
Renaissance era. Among the earliest literary treatments of 
the subject were the Spanish dramatist Vasco Diaz Tanco’s 
Tragedia de Amon y Saul (1552), which has not survived; La 
Coronazione del Re Saul, one of Giovan Maria Cecchi’s re- 
alistic biblical plays of the same period; and an anonymous 
Italian work, La Rapresentatione della distruttione di Saul... 
(Florence, 1559). In Germany, the Meistersinger Hans Sachs 
wrote a Tragedia Koenig Sauls (1557). From this time onward 
the complex and tragic character of Saul attracted countless 
writers. Two outstanding 16'+-century dramas on the theme 
were written by the French Protestant Jean de la Taille: Saiil le 
Furieux (1572) and La famine ou les Gabéonites (1573). Inter- 
est was maintained in the 17" century, beginning with Claude 
Billard’s Saiil (1610). 

The subject lent itself to more varied treatment in the 18" 
century. In England, Tragedy of King Saul (London, 1703), a 
verse play in five acts rejected by the censor, has been attrib- 
uted to both Joseph Trapp and Roger Boyle. French tragedies 
entitled Saiil were written by the abbé Nadal (1705) and *Vol- 
taire (1763), the latter's work bearing a characteristic imprint 
of mockery. An outstanding 18'*-century treatment of the sub- 
ject was the Italian Vittorio Alfieri’s tragedy, Saul (1782), which 
was later translated into English (1815) and, as Aharit Shaul, 
into Hebrew (by M.J. Lebensohn, 1870). An original Hebrew 
drama published in 1794 was Melukhat Shaul, ha-Melekh ha- 
Rishon al-Yeshurun (Vienna, 1794; often reprinted) by Joseph 
Troplowitz (= Joseph *Ha-Efrati c. 1770-1804). Saul appears 
as a tragic hero, torn by guilt, fear, and envy. From the era of 
Romanticism through the various movements of the 19" cen- 
tury, Saul continued to fascinate poets and dramatists. Lord 
*Byron’s “Saul” poems (in: Hebrew Melodies, 1815) include the 
scene in which the king meets the witch of En-Dor and an- 
other poem on the theme was written by Robert *Browning 
(1845). There were two French tragedies - Alphonse de La- 
martine’s Saiil (1818) and another of the same title by Alexan- 
dre Soumet (1822). There were also several tragedies in Ger- 
man, notably Karl Ferdinand Gutzkow’s Koenig Saul (1839), 
Karl *Beck’s Saul (1841), and Friedrich Rueckert’s Saul und 
David (1843). The Cuban writer Gertrudis Gomez de Avella- 
neda (Peregrina), who lived mostly in Spain, was the author 
of a powerful drama, Sadi (1849), and in Romania Alexan- 
dru Macedonski and Cincinat Pavelescu wrote the tragedy, 
Saul (1893). 

Literary exploitation of the subject has been heightened 
in the 20" century by the use of psychological motivation. 
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Works written before World War 1 include two poems by 
Rainer Maria Rilke, “Saul unter den Propheten” and “Samuels 
Erscheinung vor Saul” These were followed by dramas by the 
Japanese Torahiko Khori (1918), the Norwegian Jon Norstog 
(Kong Saul, 1920), and the South African (Afrikaans) writer 
W. Pienaar (1928). André Gide’s Saiil, a five-act drama writ- 
ten in the 1890s but published nearly 30 years later in 1922, 
portrays Saul as an old man consumed by the gratification of 
his lusts. The ill-fated monarch also plays a central part in the 
English writer D.H. Lawrence's play, David (1926), which was 
originally entitled “Saul? 

A large proportion of modern works on the subject have, 
however, been written by Jews, and of these most are dra- 
mas. Plays written before World War 11 include Max Donkh- 
in’s Russian Saul (1902), dramas by Lion *Feuchtwanger and 
Karl *Wolfskehl (1905), Israél *Querido’s Dutch tragedy, Saul 
en David (1914), and Tsar Saul (1937), a drama in Russian by 
Naum Isaakovich Shimkin. Postwar works include dramas 
by Abel Jacob *Herzberg (Sauls dood, 1959) and Max Zweig 
(1961), and Charles Israel’s novel, Rizpah (1961). Some of the 
most interesting dramatic treatments of the Saul theme have 
been written in Hebrew and Yiddish. Among those in Yid- 
dish are Shaul (1922) by Hirsh Brill of Kovno (1891-1925); 
Der Melekh Shaul (1948), published in Poland by Israel Ash- 
endorf; a dramatic sketch (in Lider un Poemen, 1949) by the 
Mexican Yiddish writer Nahum Pozner; and Leizer Treister’s 
Der Pastekh-Kenig (“The Shepherd King,” 1955). In Hebrew, 
there are poems by Tchernikowsky and dramas by M. Laze- 
bnik (1932) and by Max *Brod and Shin *Shalom (Sha’ul Me- 
lekh Yisrael, 1944), the latter taking the form of a Schicksal- 
stragoedie (tragedy of fate). 

Saul’s noble son Jonathan has also inspired writers from 
the 17" century onward. Two early Italian tragedies, both en- 
titled Gionata, were published by Bartolommeo Tortoletti 
Veronese (1624) and the Jesuit Saverio Bettinelli (1747); and 
a “Tragedy of Jonathan” was one of the plays of the 16'-cen- 
tury Spanish author Vasco Diaz Tanco which has been lost. In 
the 20" century, treatments include “Yonatan,” a poem based 
on I Sam. 14:1-43, by the Hebrew poetess *Rachel; Arthur W. 
Spaulding’s novel, A Man of Valor (1908); and S.B. Rosner’s 
German drama, Jonatan und Tirzah (1912). Sauls daughter 
Michal, who became David's wife, has also figured in literary 
works of the 198 and 20‘ centuries. Hebrew treatments in- 
clude J.L. *Gordon’s epic Ahavat David u-Mikhal (1857) and 
Aharon *Ashman’s three-act drama, Mikhal Bat Sha’ul (1941; 
Michal the Daughter of Saul, 1957); and there have also been 
dramas by the Italian Adolfo Isaia (Micol, 1898), the Yiddish 
writer David *Pinski (Mikhol, 1918), and the Dutch author 
J.D. van Calcar (1937). Morris Raphael *Cohen published King 
Saul’s Daughter (1952), a biblical dialogue. 

In art, scenes from the life of Saul are found in the third- 
century wall paintings from the synagogue of Dura *Europos, 
on the fourth-century door at St. Ambrogio, Milan, and in 
a variety of Carolingian and medieval manuscript illumina- 
tions. Representation of the subject during the Middle Ages 
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was almost entirely confined to illuminated manuscripts. 
The main episodes to have been treated are Saul anointed 
by Samuel (1 Sam. 10:1), David playing the harp before 
Saul (1 Sam. 16:23), Saul casting a spear at David (1 Sam. 19:10), 
David finding Saul in the cave (1 Sam. 24:4, and Saul visiting 
the witch of En-Dor (1 Sam. 28:8). Although David playing 
the harp before Saul was the subject of a copper engraving 
by Lucas Van Leyden (1494-1533), it was mainly *Rembrandt 
who depicted Saul with a degree of pathos and drama. There is 
an early painting by Rembrandt in the Staedel Institute, Frank- 
furt, and a later one in the Hague Museum. In the latter work 
the angry king, moved to tears, hides his face behind a curtain 
while David is absorbed in his music. There is a modern treat- 
ment of the theme by the Dutch artist Jozef *Israéls. In recent 
times, the lives of David and Saul were treated in a series of 41 
lithographs by the Austrian artist Oskar Kokoschka. 


In Music 

Earlier musical compositions on the theme include a choral 
work by Heinrich Schuetz, Saul (for three choirs and instru- 
ments); the second of Kuhnau’s “Biblical Sonatas” (1700), Der 
von David mittelst der Musik curierte Saul, for keyboard in- 
strument; and Bononuni’s anthem for the funeral of the Duke 
of Marlborough, When Saul was King over Israel (1722). Oc- 
casionally Jonathan is the main figure, as in Caldara’s orato- 
rio, Gionata (1728; libretto by Zeno). Handel's oratorio, Saul 
(text by Charles Jennens), was first performed at the King’s 
Theater, London, in January 1739 and the “Death March in 
Saul” has entered the repertoire of standard funeral marches. 
Another English work was Samuel Arnold’s The Cure of Saul 
(oratorio, 1767). A. Salieri left an unfinished oratorio, Saulle; 
and other works of the period were operas, oratorios, and 
melodramas by Seyfried (1798), Rolle (1776), and a pastiche, 
Saul, for which the music was “mixed” by Kalkbrenner and 
Lachnith from works by Mozart, Haydn, Cimarosa, and Paisi- 
ello (Paris, 1803). At the same time, Gossec also composed an 
oratorio, Saul. The Italian Jewish composer Michele *Bolafh 
composed an opera, Saul, which was not staged. Byron's three 
poems on Saul (in Hebrew Melodies) were first set to music 
by Isaac *Nathan. There were later settings by many others, 
including Moussorgsky’s King Saul (a translation by Kozlov 
of Warriors and Chiefs), song with piano, later arranged for 
orchestral accompaniment by Glazunov and for tenor or alto, 
mixed choir, piano or orchestra, trumpet, and side drum by 
Lazare *Saminsky (1929). Two other 19t-century composi- 
tions were Rossini’s oratorio, Saul (1834), and a successful 
opera by Antonio Buzzi (1843). Among musical treatments 
of the late 19** century were Ferdinand Hiller’s oratorio, Saul 
(1857); another by Hubert Parry, King Saul (1894); and Georges 
Enesco’ cantata, La vision de Saiil (1896). Works of the 20t 
century include Carl Nielsen’s oratorio-like opera, Saul og 
David (1902); Arthur Honegger’s incidental music to André 
Gide'’s Saiil (1922); an orchestral work, Saul en David by Jo- 
hann Wagenaar (1862-1941); and the opera Saul by Hermann 
Reutter, with libretto after A. Lernet-Holenia (1928; revised 
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1947). For Max Zweig’s drama, Saul, in a Hebrew translation 
by J. Horowitz, performed by Habimah in 1949, the inciden- 
tal music was written by Emanuel *Amiran. Three later com- 
positions are The Lamentation of Saul by Norman dello Joio 
(1954) for baritone and orchestra, based on D.H. Lawrence's 
play, David; Josef *Tal’s concert-opera, Saul at Endor (pre- 
mieére at Ramat Gan, 1955); and Mario *Castelnuovo-Tedesco’s 
opera, Saul (1960). 
See also: *David in the Arts; *Samuel in the Arts. 
[Bathja Bayer] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bright, Hist. 164-74; Tadmor, in: H.H. Ben- 
Sasson (ed.), Toledot Am Yisrael bi-Ymei Kedem (1969), 93-97; Al- 
bright, in: AAsOR, 4 (1924), 160ff.; Mendelsohn, in: BASOR, 143 
(1956), 17-22; Bardtke, in: BOR, 25 (1968), 289-302 (Ger.); R. Kittel, 
Great Men and Movements in Israel (1929, 1968). IN THE AGGADAH: 
Ginzberg, Legends, index. IN IsLam: Tabari, Tafsir, 2 (1323 A.H.), 
377-87; idem, Ta’rikh, 1 (1367 A.H.), 330-8; ‘Umara ibn Wathima, 
Ms. fol. 4or-42v; Tha'labi; Qisas (1356 A.H., 223-31; Kis@i, Qisas (1356 
A.H.), 250-8; A. Geiger, Was hat Mohammed aus dem Judenthume 
aufgenommen? (1902), 44, 53-54; M. Gruenbaum, Neue Beitrige zur 
semitischen Sagenkunde (1893), 185-9; J.W. Hirschberg (ed.), Der Di- 
wan des as-Samaual ibn Adijd... (1931), 25, 60; H. Speyer, Die bib- 
lischen Erzéhlungen im Qoran (1961), 364-71. IN THE ARTS: J. Mueller, 
K6nig Saul in Sage und Dichtung (1891); M. Roston, Biblical Drama 
in England (1968), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Edelman, in: 
ABD, 5:989-99; idem, King Saul in the Historiography of Judah (1991); 
K. van der Toorn, in: vT, 43 (1993), 519-42; S.D. Sperling, The Origi- 
nal Torah (1998), 121-34; A. Rainey and R. Notley, The Sacred Bridge 
(2006), 145-47. 


SAUL BEN ANAN (c. 800), sectarian leader, son of *Anan b. 
David. He succeeded his father as head of the sect of Anan- 
ites about the end of the eighth century. In *Karaite tradition, 
which regards Anan as the titular founder of Karaism, Saul is 
listed second in the hereditary line of Karaite “princes.” Noth- 
ing is known of his activity, except for his reported interpreta- 
tion of the Seventh Commandment in the sense that adultery 
covers all illicit intimacy. He was succeeded in his princely of- 
fice by his son *Josiah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Pinsker, Likkutei Kadmoniyyot (1860), 44 
(first pagination), 53, 62, 106, 186 (second pagination); Mann, Texts, 
2 (1935), index; L. Nemoy, Karaite Anthology (1952), 6, 21. 


[Leon Nemoy] 


°SAULCY, LOUIS FELICIEN DE JOSEPH CAIGNART 
(1807-1880), French numismatist, Orientalist, and archaeolo- 
gist. Saulcy was born in Lille, France. He traveled in Syria and 
Palestine in 1850-51, 1863, and 1869, discovering the Shihan 
Stele and recognizing that the mound of Jericho was the site 
of an ancient city. In 1863 he cleared the Tombs of the Kings 
in Jerusalem, mistaking them for the Tombs of the House of 
David. This was the first archaeological excavation in the Holy 
Land. Although his archaeological work is now considered 
somewhat slipshod and amateurish, Saulcy was of some im- 
portance as a numismatist: he was the first to catalogue the 
coins of Palestine, noting many which have since disappeared, 
and left after him an extensive coin collection. 
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His works include Numismatique des Croisades (1847); 
Recherches sur la numismatique judaique (1854); Numismati- 
que de la Terre Sainte (1874); Voyage autour de la Mer Morte 
(2 vols., 1853); Voyage en Terre Sainte (2 vols., 1865; including 
his account of the excavation of the Tombs of the Kings in vol. 
1345-410; vol. 2, 188-9, 309-11); and Carnets de voyage en Ori- 


ent, ed. by EF. Bassan (1955). 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


SAVANNAH, city in Georgia, U.S., third oldest Jewish com- 
munity in North America. A seaport, the city had a total popu- 
lation of 129,808, according to the 2004 U.S. Census estimates, 
of whom 3,500 were Jews in 2005. 

On July 11, 1733, 41 Jews arrived aboard a ship chartered 
by London’s Sephardi synagogue. Despite objections from 
London's Georgia trustees, the Jews won the legal right to set- 
tle and own property. Original settlers included Dr. Samuel 
Nunes, who rescued the colonists from an epidemic; his son- 
in-law Abraham de Lyon, who introduced viticulture; Abra- 
ham Minis, who became supplier for the militia of the founder 
of Georgia, James Edward Oglethorpe; and Benjamin Sheftall, 
interpreter for German Salzburger settlers. Sheftall and his son 
Levi kept the community’s vital records from 1733 to 1809. In 
1740, the Jewish population reached 100, but economic failure 
in Georgia, coupled with Spanish raids from Florida, gradu- 
ally dispersed the community until only the Minis and Shef- 
tall families remained. 

Although ritual appurtenances had been brought from 
England, it was not until 1735 that Ashkenazim and Sephardim 
could agree to organize the congregation Mickve Israel, which 
conducted worship in a small hut. A ritual bath was opened in 
1738. Oglethorpe granted the original settlers a cemetery, but 
when the town grew around it, Mordecai Sheftall, by deed of 
August 2, 1773, donated to Mickve Israel a portion of his farm 
plot for “the use of a burial ground and for erecting a syna- 
gogue.’ The cemetery was used until 1850. The remainder of 
the property was sold, and the proceeds were used in 1902 to 
build a school and social center, the Mordecai Sheftall Me- 
morial, which was replaced in 1957. Fluctuation in popula- 
tion occasionally forced the abandonment of public worship. 
In 1790, Mickve Israel obtained a charter from the governor, 
but 30 years elapsed before Jacob de la Motta (1789-1845) pre- 
vailed upon his coreligionists to build a synagogue, which was 
dedicated in 1820 and consecrated the following year. In 1829, 
it burned down (though its Torah - brought to Savannah in 
1733 — and ark were saved) and was replaced with a brick edifice 
that remained in use until 1878, when the present Gothic struc- 
ture was dedicated. Mickve Israel preserved Sephardi traditions 
until 1903, when it joined the Reform movement. It is the oldest 
reform congregation in the United States, using an organ for 
services in 1820, having mixed seating in 1860, as well as having 
a mixed choir populated by both sexes and even non-Jews. In 
2005, 300 families were members of the congregation. 

Prussian-Polish immigrants of the 1850s organized what 
became the Orthodox Congregation B'nai B'rith Jacob. The 
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Eastern European immigration to the United States enlarged 
its membership. Organized under the leadership of Rabbi 
Jacob Rosenfeld after he was dismissed as rabbi at Mickve 
Israel over a dispute dealing with kashrut, the congregation 
built its first synagogue on the northeast corner of State and 
Montgomery Streets in 1866 and held services on Friday eve- 
nings and Saturday mornings. A flourishing membership 
prompted the community to build a new, larger synagogue 
with a Hebrew school on the same site in 1909; at its peak, the 
school boasted an enrollment of 200 students. The congrega- 
tion built a third structure, in 1962, on Abercorn Street and 
held its first services there on Passover. In 2005, 425 families 
belonged to the congregation. 

Congregation Agudath Achim, formed as an Orthodox 
group in 1901, was incorporated in 1903 and became Con- 
servative in 1945 with the dedication of its third synagogue. 
The original congregation numbered 46 families; in 2005, it 
had 270 families. In the early 1980s, it formed a joint school 
with Mickve Israel, which was renamed in 1991 as the Shalom 
School, and in 2005 enrolled 100 students. Shalom School is a 
supplemental religious school that meets two weekday after- 
noons and on Sunday. The congregation celebrated its centen- 
nial year in 2003 and as part of that celebration, rededicated a 
Holocaust Torah from Kamenice, Czechoslovakia. 

Established in 2002, the Hillel chapter at Savannah Col- 
lege of Art and Design had approximately 25 members in 
2005. 

The Savannah B'nai Brith was chartered in 1860. Savan- 
nah Jewry also developed many charitable societies: Hebrew 
Benevolent (1851); Ladies Hebrew Benevolent (1853); Harmo- 
nie Club (1865); Orphan Aid (1880), affiliated with the Bnai 
Brith Atlanta Orphanage; Hebra Gemiluth Hessed (1888); 
Young Woman's Aid (1906); Women’s Circle (1908); Hadas- 
sah (1918). A Young Men’s Hebrew Association (1874) lasted 
several generations. These and other agencies came under the 
aegis of the Jewish Education Alliance (chartered 1912). De- 
signed as an Americanizing center, the Alliance developed 
into a center of Jewish activities; it moved to larger premises 
in the 1950s. In 1990, the Alliance founded the Rambam Day 
School for students aged 2 through eighth grade; 2005 enroll- 
ment was 122 students. The Savannah Jewish Council, founded 
in 1943 and now known as the Savannah Jewish Federation, 
conducts the annual United Jewish Appeal campaign as well 
as social and educational programs. 

The Savannah Jewish Archives are housed in the Geor- 
gia Historical Society in Savannah, Georgia. Established in 
1994, they are administered by the Savannah Jewish Federa- 
tion and are one of two Jewish archives in the state. The sec- 
ond is located in Atlanta. 

Jews have always played an active role in all facets of Sa- 
vannah life, with many holding public office. Most notable 
was Herman Myers (1847-1909), who served as mayor from 
1895 to 1897 and from 1899 to 1907, and Kenneth Sadler, city 
council member (2003-_). Other notable community mem- 
bers include Kenneth Rubin, awarded the Distinguished Ser- 
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vice Cross in the Vietnam War in 1967, and William Wexler, 
international president of B’nai Brith from 1965 to 1971. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.H. Stern, in: AJHSP, 53 (1963/64), 169-99; 
54 (1964/65), 243-77; Congregation Mickve Israel, Contact Commem- 
orative Issue (March 1955); B. Postal and L. Koppman, Jewish Tourist’s 
Guide to the U.S. (1954), 123-7, 131-2. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Savan- 
nah Jewish Archives held at the Georgia Historical Society, Savan- 
nah, Georgia (with acknowledgment to Kaye Kole for her invaluable 
research there). 


[Malcolm H. Stern / David Weinstock (2™4 ed.)] 


SAVERNE (Ger. Zabern), town in the department of Bas- 
Rhin, in eastern France. The presence of Jews in Saverne is 
confirmed from at least 1334. The community suffered during 
the *Armleder persecutions in 1338. At the time of the *Black 
Death in 1349 there was only one Jewish family in Saverne, 
which was compelled to leave the town. By 1622 there were 
a few Jews again living in Saverne; in 1716, there were seven 
families and 21 in 1784. The community numbered over 300 
persons at the close of the 19" century. It maintained a Jew- 
ish primary school (founded in 1857). A new synagogue was 
opened in 1898. Its population subsequently declined. During 
World War 11, 30 Jews of Saverne died during deportation. The 
community numbered about 100 in 1970. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Fischer, Etude sur lorganisation munici- 
pale de Saverne (1865), 30f.; O. Meyer, La régence épiscopale de Sa- 
verne (1935), index; L. Bachmeyer, Pages d’histoire de Saverne (1965), 
11, 32, 39; Z. Szajkowski, Analytical Franco-Jewish Gazetteer, 1939-1945 
(1966), 250; Germ Jud, 2.2 (1968), 937f. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


SAVILLE, VICTOR (1897-1979), British film director and 
producer. Saville was born in Birmingham, the son of an Or- 
thodox fine arts dealer, Gabriel Salberg. He was educated at 
King Edward vi School in Birmingham and was wounded in 
World War 1. From 1919 Saville was a partner with Michael 
*Balcon, another leading film producer, in Victory Motion 
Pictures, and from the late 1920s was one of Britain's lead- 
ing filmmakers, producing or directing such movies as South 
Riding (1937), Goodbye Mr. Chips (1939), Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde (1941), and Green Dolphin Street (1947). In the 1950s 
he changed direction, producing several of Mickey Spillane’s 
“hard-boiled” thrillers such as I, The Jury (1953). Saville’s wife, 
Phoebe, was the niece of the prominent British film distribu- 
tor and producer Charles M. Woolf (1879-1942). His son, SIR 
JOHN WOOLE (1913-1999), was also a major British film pro- 
ducer, responsible for such works as Lawrence Olivier’s Shake- 
spearean epic Henry v (1944) and, after the war, Moulin Rouge 
(1953), Richard 111 (1955), Room At the Top (1959), and the film 
version of the musical Oliver! (1968), which won six Oscars. 
Woolf was also the cofounder of Anglia Television and was re- 
sponsible for the series Tales of the Unexpected (1979-89) and 
other drama productions. He was knighted in 1975. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 
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SAVITT, RICHARD (Dick; 1927-_ ), U.S. tennis player, the 
only Jew ever to win Wimbledon, Pete *Sampras excepted; 
member of the International Tennis Hall of Fame. Born in 
Bayonne, New Jersey, Savitt taught himself tennis as a 14-year- 
old, and reached the finals of the New Jersey Boys Champion- 
ship. In 1944, his family moved to El Paso, Texas, where Savitt 
was co-captain of his high school basketball team and became 
an all-Texas player. At the same time, he ranked eighth na- 
tionally among junior tennis players and was the 178 ranked 
amateur overall. Savitt joined the Navy in 1945 and played on 
its basketball team, completing his tour of duty the following 
year. Cornell University offered him a basketball scholarship, 
but Savitt decided, after injuries cut short his hoop career, to 
concentrate on tennis. In 1947, he was national ranked 26‘, 
and two years later he moved up to 16". In 1950, Savitt won the 
Eastern Intercollegiate, East Clay Court, and New York State 
tournaments, and without the benefit of coaching he reached 
the semifinals of the U.S. Championship at Forest Hills. He 
then won the Australian Open, defeating the three top Auss- 
ies - John Bromwich, Frank Sedgman, and Ken McGregor - 
and on July 6, 1951, Savitt won the All-England championship 
at Wimbledon, defeating McGregor 6-4, 6-4, 6-4. After the 
tournament, Savitt and Herb Flam were named to the U.S. 
Davis Cup team, the first time that Jewish players ever made 
the squad. But inexplicably — and despite his being clearly the 
best American player at that time, even making the cover of 
Time magazine on August 27, 1951 — Savitt was passed over 
for the Davis Cup final against the Australian team, a contro- 
versial decision that was discussed by sports writers all over 
the world. The following year, Savitt was so upset at being 
snubbed that he announced he would retire from competi- 
tive tennis following the 1952 U.S. National Indoor Champi- 
onships, which he won. He returned to tennis on a part-time 
basis in 1956, and won the 1958 and 1961 U.S. National Indoor 
Championships, making him the first to win three times. In 
1961, Savitt won the singles and doubles (with Mike Franks) 
gold medals at the Maccabiah Games, which began a lifetime 
commitment to Israeli tennis. In 1981, he and his son, Robert, 
won the U.S. father and son doubles title. Savitt was ranked 
six times in the U.S. Top Ten between 1950 and 1959 (No. 2 in 
1951), and four times in the World Top Ten between 1951 and 
1957 (No. 2 in 1951). He was elected to the International Ten- 
nis Hall of Fame in 1976. 


[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 


SAVORA, SAVORAIM (Aram. D°X7329, 817120), Babylo- 
nian scholars between the *amoraim and the *geonim. Very 
little is known of this period, the principal sources being 
Sherira (Iggeret Sherira Gaon, ed. by B.M. Lewin (1921), 67-71, 
95-99), who drew upon early geonic archival material; Abra- 
ham ibn Daud (Ibn Daud, Tradition, 43-55); and some addi- 
tional geonic fragments such as Seder Tanna’im ve-Amora’im, 
etc. Traditionally, the amoraic phase ends with the death of 
*Ravina (BM 86a) in 499 c.E. According to Seder Tannaim 
ve-Amora’im (ed. by Grossberg, 105-11) and Sherira, the last 
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of the savoraim were Gada (Gazai) and Simuna, who died in 
540, while Ibn Daud extends the savoraic period for five gen- 
erations, from Mar Joseph (502) until the death of Sheshna in 
689. It would appear that the transition from one period to an- 
other was so gradual that only in retrospect could the geonim 
somewhat arbitrarily fix terminal dates to the savoraic period, 
and different reckonings were adduced. Sherira, Ibn Daud, and 
Seder Tannaim ve-Amora’im all give lists of savoraim, but the 
textual state of these lists is poor, and only a few major per- 
sonalities can be definitely identified, e.g., Abba (Rava) Joseph 
(Yose), Aha b. Huna, Ahai of Be-Hatim, Geviha of Argiza (Git. 
7a), Mordecai, Pappias, Rabbah of Rov, and Samuel b. Abbahu 
(Rabbah; Hul. 59b). 

The term savoraim, first found in geonic sources, and 
based on savora in the Jerusalem Talmud, Kiddushin 2, 63d 
(where it means a scholar competent to render decisions) im- 
plies those who give private subjective judgments rather than 
authoritative ones. According to Sherira, after Ravina there 
was no horaah (independent decision based on interpreta- 
tion of the Mishnah), but the savoraim “rendered decisions 
similar to horaah, and gave explanations of all that had been 
left unsettled” This implies that they added nothing essen- 
tially new to the Talmud, merely adding explanations which 
in some ways were similar to amoraic decisions and coming to 
practical conclusions on undecided issues (hence the savoraic 
terminology of ve-hilkheta (“and the ruling is”), pashit (“he re- 
solved it”), mistabra (“it is reasonable”), etc. Sherira adds that a 
number of savoraic decisions (of Ena and Simuna) and indeed 
complete arguments (e.g., Kid. 2a-3b) have been included in 
the Talmud. Analysis of these additions often demonstrates a 
close similarity in style and argumentation to that of the later 
amoraim, again underscoring the problem of pinpointing the 
moment of transition between the two periods. 

According to (some versions of) Seder Tanna’im va- 
Amora’im, the savoraim did no more than “merely determine 
the arrangement of the Talmud text in all its chapters.” Evi- 
dently, this represents but one (the earliest?) phase of savoraic 
activity, during which the redaction of the Talmud, begun in 
the late amoraic period, was completed. The savoraim com- 
pleted the ordering of the Talmud, clarified certain unsettled 
halakhic decisions, introduced additional discussions and ex- 
planations of existing texts, and inserted brief technical guide 
phrases to facilitate study of the texts. Recent tendencies have 
been to increase the extent of their contribution to the Talmud, 
though this is still a subject of considerable controversy. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baron, Social’, 2 (1952), 426; 6 (1958), 17f., 
328f. (with a critical bibl.); B.M. Lewin, in: Azkarah le-Nishmat... A.1. 
Kook, pt. 4 (1937), 145-208; idem, in: Ha-Tor, 6 (1926), nos. 16, 34; A. 
Weiss, Ha-Yezirah shel ha-Savora’im (1953); Halevy, Dorot, 3 (1923), 
1-63; M.D. Yudelivitz, Yeshivat Pumbedita bi-Ymei ha-Amoraim 
(1935), 52-54; Z. Jawitz, Toledot Yisrael, (1922), 213-24. 


[Daniel Sperber] 


SAVOY (Fr. Savoie), formerly a county and then a duchy, re- 
united with France in 1860, includes the present departments 
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of Savoie and Haute-Savoie in S.E. France. A Jewish inscrip- 
tion of 688 from *Narbonne, mentioning a Jew named Sapau- 
dus, may be the first evidence of the presence of Jews in that 
region. Formal proofs of Jewish settlement in Savoy date only 
from the second half of the 13"* century (the assertion that Jews 
were in Savoy after the expulsion from France in 1182 has no 
documentary basis, not even in Emek ha-Bakha of *Joseph 
ha-Kohen). Jews were to be found not only in Chambery, but 
particularly in the following places (not including those which 
belonged to Savoy only temporarily): Aiguebelle, Montmélian, 
Rumilly, Yenne, Saint-Genix. Noteworthy is the place name 
“Lac des Juifs” near Chambéry. In almost all these places the 
Jews suffered bloody persecution in 1348 on the charge of 
spreading the *Black Death; even those who survived were 
robbed of all their goods. 

The expulsion of the Jews from France in 1394 led to their 
emigrating into Savoy again. In 1417 the first investigation of 
Jewish books was entrusted to two converted Jews. Moreover, 
for many years the dukes had favored proselytizing activities, 
guaranteeing comfortable subsidies to new Christians. This 
was probably the persecution that Joseph ha-Kohen noted 
in 1394 and which he attributed to the preaching of Vicente 
*Ferrer; in fact, he notes having seen “a book of tattered ap- 
pearance because it was one of those which the Jews, in those 
unhappy days, kept hidden at the bottom of wells until their 
torment was over.” There was a fresh investigation into Jew- 
ish books in 1426 (this time directed by the inquisitor Ponce 
Feugerons), which resulted in the Jews pledging to delete the 
prohibited passages he had listed. The statutes promulgated 
by Duke Amadeus in 1430 reflect this general hostility by forc- 
ing the Jews to reside in a separate quarter (“Judeazimus”) and 
wear a distinctive badge, and forbidding them to mingle with 
Christians on Christian festivals. There was another investiga- 
tion of Jewish books in 1466, as well as of a series of other ac- 
cusations - committing murders, practicing abortions, magic, 
and sorcery, and publicly insulting the duke. The investigation 
of books was again entrusted to a converted Jew, the physician 
Louis of Nice, a man whom the duke had favored for more 
than 20 years. Criminal proceedings were abandoned, how- 
ever, despite numerous witnesses for the prosecution, when 
the Jews paid a very heavy fine. 

From then on there is no further evidence of the pres- 
ence of Jews in Savoy, except at Chambéry; it is therefore 
probable that their departure - voluntary or forced - resulted 
from these criminal proceedings. Joseph ha-Kohen dates the 
banishment of the Jews from Savoy to 1461. The existence of 
the Jewish community of Chambéry up to the beginning of 
the 16" century was recorded by the Jewish scholar Gershom 
*Soncino, who lived there at the time. There were a number of 
important Jewish doctors, some of them converts. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 639f., 628; G. Sessa, Tracta- 
tus de Judaeis (1717); M.A. Gerson, in: REJ, 8 (1884), 235-42; A. Nord- 
mann, ibid., 83 (1927), 63-73; 84 (1927), 81-91; C.A. Costa de Beau- 
regard, in: Mémoires de Académie des Sciences, Belles-Lettres et Arts 
de Savoie, series 2, 2 (1854), 81-126; S. Dufour and F. Rabut, in: Mé- 
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moires et documents publiés par la Société @histoire et darchéologie, 15 
(1875), 3-28; M. Esposito, in: Revue d’histoire ecclésiastique, 34 (1938), 
785-801; H. Merhavia, in: Ks, 45 (1969/70), 590-606. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


SAVRAN (Bendery), hasidic dynasty. MOSES ZEVI SAVRAN 
(d. 1838), son of R. SIMEON SOLOMON, held rabbinical posts in 
Berdichev, Savran (in Podolia), and Titshlinik. From boyhood 
he excluded from his life all activities that might distract him 
from his studies. Savran strongly opposed the hasidic followers 
of Nahman of *Bratslav, whom he denounced as “sinners,” and 
warned his followers not to intermarry with them. Azriel Dov, 
a disciple of Moses Zevi, collected the discourses of his mas- 
ter, which were published under the title Likkutei Shoshanim 
(1872). His son SIMEON SOLOMON (d. 1848) and his grand- 
son DAVID (d. 1913), son-in-law of Nahum of *Chernobyl, 
continued the dynasty. The second son of Simeon Solomon, 
ARYEH LEIB OF BENDERY (d. 1854) founded a dynasty which 
produced four hasidic leaders, siIMEON SOLOMON (d. 1864), 
ISAAC (d. 1911), son-in-law of Joseph of Radziwillow, sImEON 
SOLOMON (d. 1924), and JOSEPH (b. 1882). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Berger, Eser Atarot (1910), 82-84. 


[Harry Rabinowicz] 


SAVYON (Heb. 11°29), urban settlement, with municipal coun- 
cil status, in central Israel, south of Petah Tikvah. Founded 
on the initiative of immigrants from South Africa as a garden 
suburb, it had a population of 1,430 in 1968 and 2,470 in 2002, 
occupying an area of 1.1 sq. mi. (2.9 sq. km.). Savyon is an up- 
per middle-class community, with most residents commuting 
to work in Tel Aviv or elsewhere in the area. The settlement’s 
name is that of the senecio plant common in the region. 


{Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


SAWICKI (Reisler), JERZY (1908-1967), Polish lawyer who 
was a prosecuting counsel at the Polish War Crimes Tribunal 
and a member of the Polish delegation at the Nuremberg Trials. 
Born in Skole, Galicia, into an Orthodox Jewish family, Sawicki 
graduated and practiced as a lawyer. He went into hiding dur- 
ing the Nazi occupation. After the war he rapidly acquired dis- 
tinction as a prosecutor in war crimes trials and other impor- 
tant cases. Subsequently he became professor of criminal law 
at Warsaw University and a member of several international 
institutions concerned with the reform of criminal law. 
Sawicki was the author of numerous works on criminal 
law, genocide, and the trial of Nazi war criminals, including 
Prawo norymberskie (“The Nuremberg Judgment,’ 1948), with 
T. Cyprian, and Przed polskim prokuratorem (“Before the Polish 
Prosecutor,” 1958). After 1945 he was a founder and an active 
member of the “Polish Friends of the Hebrew University.” 


[Israel (Ignacy) Isserles] 


SAXON, DAVID STEPHEN (1920-2005), U.S. educator and 
physicist. Saxon was born in St. Paul, Minnesota. He attended 
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the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and received his 
B.S. in 1941 and his Ph.D. in 1944. In 1946 he became an as- 
sociate physicist with Phillips Laboratories in New York and 
the following year joined the faculty of the University of Cal- 
ifornia at Los Angeles as an assistant professor of physics. At 
ucLa he became professor of physics in 1957, served as dean 
of physical sciences (1963-1966), vice chancellor (1968-1972), 
and executive vice chancellor (1974-1975). In 1975 he was 
elected the 14" president of the University of California and 
served until 1983. 

Saxon's academic fields were theoretical physics, nuclear 
physics, quantum mechanics, and electromagnetic theory. In 
addition to being a renowned scholar, he was an outstand- 
ing academic administrator and a distinguished leader. In 
1967 the ucLA Alumni Association presented him with the 
Distinguished Teaching Award. After he retired from teach- 
ing, he became professor emeritus of physics and astronomy 
at UCLA. 

Among his publications are Elementary Quantum Me- 
chanics (1968), The Nuclear Independent Particle Model (with 
A.E.S. Green and T. Sawada, 1968), Discontinuities in Wave 
Guides (with J. Schwinger, 1968), and Physics for the Liberal 
Arts Student (with W.B. Fretter, 1971). 

[Frederick R. Lachman] 


SAXONY (Ger. Sachsen), state in Germany, formerly an elec- 
torate and kingdom. Information about the first Jewish settlers 
in Saxony dates back to the tenth century. During the rule of 
the German emperor Otto 1 (936-973), Jews lived in the towns 
of *Magdeburg, *Halle, *Erfurt, and *Merseburg, among other 
places. Up to the end of the 12 century they were able to earn 
their living, primarily as merchants, without interference. In 
the 13" century, following persecutions during the Crusades 
and accusations of ritual murder (see *blood libel), the posi- 
tion of the Jews deteriorated. According to the medieval Ger- 
man law code Sachsenspiegel (1220-1235; see *Germany), Jews 
were not allowed to carry arms, build new synagogues, or 
keep Christian servants, nor could they hold any public office. 
They were not allowed to appear as witnesses or call Christian 
witnesses, and were thus entirely at the court’s mercy. How- 
ever, since the economic activities of the Jews were of inter- 
est to the margraves of Saxony, many of these restrictions 
were abolished as early as the middle of the 13" century and 
were replaced by more liberal regulations. Jews were allowed 
to have their tribunals and to be landowners. As may be 
gathered from the responsa literature and from the medieval 
chronicles, there was already a busy community life in those 
early days. The communities were collectively responsible to 
the authorities. A meeting at Erfurt in 1391 was attended by 
rabbis and community elders. Among famous talmudic schol- 
ars who resided in the communities of Saxony were *Asher 
b. Jehiel (the “Rosh”) and *Isaac b. Moses of Vienna (“Or 
Zaruwa’). During the *Rindfleisch persecutions (1298), Jews 
in the southern cities of Saxony were affected. The large-scale 
persecutions and expulsions from German cities at the time 
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of the *Black Death (1348-50) also affected the communities 
in Saxony. 

Community life in most cities was renewed, but on a di- 
minished scale. Moneylending had become the main occupa- 
tion of the Jews, who were hard hit by the debt cancellations 
of Emperor Wenceslaus (1378-1400). The 15‘ century wit- 
nessed the expulsion of Jews from most of the cities - Erfurt 
(1458), Halle (1493), Aschersleben (1494), and Torgau (1432). 
The expulsions of *Meissen (1430), and of the 16 century 
from Merseburg (1514), *Zwickau, Plauen, and *Muehlhau- 
sen (1541-43) were more strictly enforced, due to the militant 
anti-Jewish spirit of the Protestant Reformation in Saxony. 
However, a few Jews were tolerated — such as Meister Baruch, 
the physician of the rulers Ernst (1464-85) and Albert 111 
(1485-1500) — who, together with his two sons, received spe- 
cial permission to engage in moneylending. In the 16" century 
there were complaints about the economic activity of foreign 
Jews, who were mainly attracted by the Saxon silver mines. 
The government and the municipal authorities took steps to 
ensure that the presence of Jews at the Leipzig fairs should be 
temporary and limited to the duration of the fairs. 

The first Jew to receive a Schutzbrief (see *Schutzjuden) 
in Saxony was Behrend *Lehmann, the *Court Jew of Elec- 
tor Frederick Augustus 1 (the Strong; 1694-1733); in 1710 Leh- 
mann preferred to remain in *Halberstadt, while his cousin, 
Jonas Meyer, and his son settled as his agents in *Dresden, 
the capital. In 1723 they maintained households, numbering 
30 and 40 respectively, to the annoyance of the burghers. The 
Jewish community of *Leipzig was founded in 1710 by Gerd 
Levi, court purveyor to the mint. 

Frederick Augustus 11 (1733-63) in the year of his acces- 
sion abolished the *Leibzoll for the Jews passing through Sax- 
ony on business. His prime minister, Heinrich von Bruehl, was 
very partial to court Jews fulfilling various economic functions 
(military contractors, purveyors to the mint, etc.). As Freder- 
ick Augustus was, like his father, king of Poland as well, many 
of the court Jews originated in Poland. The *Kaskel (Kaskele) 
family, court Jews, bankers, and financiers, originally from 
Poland, played a central economic role in Saxony in the late 
18» and 19‘ centuries. 

Frederick Augustus 111 (1768-1827), elector and first king 
of Saxony, promulgated a restrictive Judenordnung (regula- 
tion concerning Jews) in 1772. Saxon Jewry thus remained 
numerically static throughout the following decades; an in- 
crease during the Napoleonic wars proved to be only tem- 
porary. The number of Jews in Dresden in 1800 (1,031) was 
halved by 1815. In 1832 there were 852 Jews in the kingdom, 
712 in Dresden and 140 in Leipzig. The struggle for emanci- 
pation was led by Bernhard *Beer and W.T. *Krug. In 1834 
Jews were allowed to learn trades and live outside Dresden 
proper, while Jewish affairs were placed under the supervi- 
sion of the ministry of religion and education. Further slight 
improvements were effected in 1837 and 1838. In 1840 the 
Jewish *oath was amended, partially due to the urging of the 
*Landrabbiner Zacharias *Frankel (1836-1854). Full equality 
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was obtained during the 1848 Revolution, only to be repealed 
in 1851. It was not until 1868 and 1869 that Jews attained full 
legal equality. The number of Jews increased slowly from 
1,022 in 1849 (0.05% of the total population) to 1,555 in 1861 
and 3,346 in 1871 (0.13%). After emancipation their number 
leaped to 6,616 in 1880 (0.22%), 12,378 in 1900, and 17,587 in 
1910 (0.53%). This increase, due in large part to immigration 
from Austria (Galicia) and Russia (Poland) and rapid indus- 
trialization in Saxony, had serious repercussions. Antisemites 
raised a cry against inundation by Ostjuden, while there was 
friction within the Jewish communities too. In 1925 there were 
23,200 (0.46%, half the German average), with 5,120 in Leipzig, 
5,120 in Dresden, and 2,796 in Chemnitz (*Karl-Marx-Stadt). 
Rural communities were nonexistent. Anti-Jewish sentiment 
was expressed in anti-*shehitah laws and the exclusion of Jews 
from the civil service. The only Jew elected to the Landtag was 
Emil *Lehmann, leader of the Dresden community. In Octo- 
ber 1938 thousands of Polish Jews were expelled; on Novem- 
ber 9-10 the synagogues were burned down, and thousands 
more Jews emigrated after pogroms and arrests. The remain- 
der were deported to concentration camps. After the war new 
communities arose in Leipzig, Dresden, and Karl-Marx-Stadt 
(renamed Chemnitz in 1990). In 1945 the three communities 
had 563 members. The membership declined continuously. 
They numbered 214 in 1969; 169 in 1976; and 106 in 1989. Af- 
ter 1990 the membership increased due to the immigration 
of Jews from the former Soviet Union. In 1992 the Associa- 
tion of Jewish Communities in Saxony was founded as an um- 
brella organization of the communities in Dresden, Leipzig, 
and Chemnitz. They numbered 232 in 1994 and 2,314 in 2004. 
The association employs a rabbi who officiates in the three 
communities. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Sidori (pseud. of I. Kaim), Geschichte der 
Juden in Sachsen (1840); A. Levy, Geschichte der Juden in Sachsen 
(1900); S. Neufeld, in: MewyJ, 69 (1925), 283-95; idem, in: AUJw (Jan. 
21, 1966); idem, Die Juden im thueringisch-saechsichen Gebiet waeh- 
rend des Mittelalters (1917-27); J. Segall, in: Zeitschrift fuer Demogra- 
phie und Statistik der Juden, 10 (1914), 33-46; H. Schnee, Die Hoffinanz 
und der moderne Staat, 2 (1954), 167-292; Kisch, Germany, index; S. 
Stern, The Court Jew (1950), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Germania 
Judaica, vol, 3, 1350- 1514 (1987), 2063-73; Juden in Sachsen. Ihr Leben 
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[Reuven Michael / Larissa Daemmig (24 ed.)] 


SCAASI, ARNOLD (1931-_ ), U.S. fashion designer. Scaasi 
was born Arnold Isaacs in Montreal, Canada, the son of a lo- 
cal furrier. Although he never graduated from high school, he 
became a celebrated designer whose custom-made tailored 
suits and glamorous gowns were worn by movie stars, soci- 
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ety matrons, and at least five U.S. first ladies. He changed his 
last name, but he never denied his heritage, often describing 
himself as “a Jewish kid from Montreal.” When he was still a 
teenager, the family moved to Melbourne, Australia, where 
Arnold fell under the spell of his aunt Ida Wynn, a prominent 
fundraiser for the Women’s International Zionist Organiza- 
tion, who was equally well known for her chic French ward- 
robe. His interest in fashion piqued, he returned to Montreal 
to study design, then moved to Paris and apprenticed to Pa- 
quin, a prestigious couture house. He came to New York City 
in 1953 and began working with Charles James, a brilliant but 
eccentric designer. Around that time, Isaacs was assigned to 
create dresses for a series of automobile ads. Someone sug- 
gested reversing the spelling of his last name for added glam- 
our and Scaasi was born. As his reputation for bold colors 
and sculptural shapes spread, he landed a red evening coat on 
the cover of Vogue magazine in December 1955. The follow- 
ing May, he launched a wholesale collection. He won a Coty 
Fashion Award in 1958 and opened a custom-design business 
in 1962. His dresses turned up at glittering parties from Man- 
hattan to Los Angeles. In 1969, Barbra *Streisand accepted her 
Oscar for Funny Girl wearing a Scaasi-designed sheer pant- 
suit that created a sensation. Scaasi’s clients have included 
actresses Elizabeth *Taylor, Lauren *Bacall, and Mary Tyler 
Moore, soprano Joan Sutherland, sculptor Louise *Nevelson, 
and social doyennes such as Brooke Astor. After already de- 
signing clothing for first ladies Mamie Eisenhower, Jacqueline 
Kennedy, and Lady Bird Johnson, he created a royal blue vel- 
vet and satin gown that Barbara Bush wore to her husband's 
Inaugural Ball in 1989. It was later donated to the Smithsonian 
Institution and Mrs. Bush became one of Scaasi’s best clients. 
He has also designed clothes for her daughter-in-law Laura 
Bush, another first lady. In 1989, Scaasi introduced a women’s 
fragrance. Later, to broaden his reach, he stopped doing run- 
way shows and embarked on a series of licensing ventures 
for products ranging from lower-price dresses to sunglasses. 
With writer Bernadine Morris, he produced a book entitled 
A Cut Above in 1996, released to coincide with a retrospec- 
tive of his work at the New-York Historical Society. In 1997, 
a decade after the Council of Fashion Designers of America 
honored him for “creative excellence,’ he won the group's Life- 
time Achievement Award. It was presented by Barbara Bush. 
In 2001, a major exhibition of Scaasi’s work was mounted at 
Kent State University in Ohio, and the following year, a simi- 
lar presentation was staged at the Fashion Institute of Tech- 
nology in New York. A memoir, Women I Have Dressed (and 
Undressed), was published in 2004. 


[Mort Sheinman (2"¢ ed.)] 


°SCALIGER, JOSEPH JUSTUS (1540-1609), French scholar 
and philologist. Scaliger was the tenth child of Julius Caesar 
Scaliger (Giulio Cesare Della Scala, 1484-1558), who was an 
outstanding humanist, well known for his controversies with 
Erasmus and Rabelais. He became a Protestant in 1562, and ten 
years later fled the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, but returned 
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to France in 1574. From 1593 until his death he was a profes- 
sor at the University of Leiden, where the prevailing liberal 
Calvinism was in harmony with his own views. Holding an 
unusually tolerant and enlightened attitude toward the Jews, 
he considered them the best teachers of Hebrew, particularly 
for students of rabbinic literature. Basing himself on the find- 
ings of Elijah *Levita, he maintained that the Hebrew vowel 
points were of masoretic origin and that the Zohar was post- 
talmudic, a stand that was later challenged by Johannes *Bux- 
torf (11). Scaliger’s library contained a manuscript translation 
of the Zohar by *Egidio da Viterbo. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Moréri, Grand Dictionnaire Historique, 9 
(Paris, 1759), 224-5; J. Bernays, Joseph Justus Scaliger (Ger., 1855); L. 
Sainéan, La Langue de Rabelais, 2 (1923), 497ff.; E Secret, Le Zohar 
chez les kabbalistes chrétiens de la Renaissance (1964”), 34ff., 100; idem, 
Les Kabbalistes chrétiens de la Renaissance (1964), 212, 334-5. 


[Godfrey Edmond Silverman] 


SCANDINAVIAN LITERATURE. The literary culture of 
the Scandinavian countries dates back about one millennium, 
the Danish, Faroese, Icelandic, Norwegian, and Swedish lan- 
guages having developed on separate paths from the original 
Germanic root from about the ninth century. With rare ex- 
ceptions, biblical and other Hebraic influences did not make 
an appearance in works by Danish, Norwegian, and Swedish 
writers until the Renaissance, and the contribution of Jewish 
authors began only very much later, from about the middle 
of the 19 century. 


Danish Literature 

BIBLICAL AND HEBRAIC INFLUENCES. Probably the ear- 
liest work of biblical inspiration written by a Dane was the 
Hexaémeron, a 12-part, 8,o00-line neo-Latin poem on the 
Creation by Anders Suneson (1164-1228), a Danish archbishop 
who studied in Oxford, Bologna, and Paris. It was not until the 
Lutheran Reformation in the early 16" century, however, that 
the impact of the Bible was felt on Danish language and litera- 
ture. The first complete translation that has survived, the King 
Christian 111 Bible (1550), a literary monument, was continu- 
ally revised and modernized until 1931 and was long the sole 
cultural source of the ordinary Dane. Since Christianity was, 
until the 19 century, the decisive cultural factor in Denmark, 
the Danish language and outlook were greatly influenced by 
stories, legends, ideas, and idioms drawn from the Old Tes- 
tament; more than 300 familiar quotations in the everyday 
language, as well as about half of the “Christian” names, are 
of biblical origin. As in several other countries, Latin was the 
main literary language of the 17" century; several authors dealt 
with biblical themes in accordance with the ethical approach 
of Danish Protestantism, although these works were inacces- 
sible to the unlearned majority of the population. Outstand- 
ing among these books was another Hexaémeron (1661), com- 
posed in Alexandrine verse by Anders Christensen Arrebo, 
known as the “father of Danish poetry.’ Arrebo’s epic, begun 
in 1630 and published only years after his death, was written 
in Danish. It was a free reworking of the French Protestant 
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*Du Bartas’ Creation epic, La Semaine, muting the more pa- 
gan elements of the original, and is generally regarded as the 
first milestone in the elevation of the Danish language to 
a vehicle of lofty poetic expression. Arrebo is also remem- 
bered as the author of a verse translation of Psalms into Dan- 
ish (1623). 

From the mid-19* century, several writers used biblical 
themes in drama and fiction. Frederik Paludan-Miiller, an em- 
inent poet and bishop, wrote Abels dod (1844), and his example 
was followed by other Danish authors. Among later works on 
biblical subjects were Sven Lange’s drama, Samson og Dalila 
(1909), Jeremias (1916), a play by Knud Gjorup; Kaj *Munk’s 
drama, En idealist (1928; Herod the King, 1947), Harald Tan- 
drup’s novel Profeten Jonas privat (1937; Jonah and the Voice, 
1937), Poul *Borchsenius’ Stjernesonnen (1952; Son of a Star, 
1960), a novel about Bar Kokhba; and a trilogy about Moses 
by Poul Hoffmann (1961-63). 


THE IMAGE OF THE JEW. Perhaps the first writer in Den- 
mark to introduce contemporary Jewish characters in his 
works was Ludvig Holberg (1684-1754), a pioneer of modern 
Danish literature. Holberg lived at a time when few Jews re- 
sided in Copenhagen, but nevertheless he encountered them 
during his travels in Germany and Holland. The Jewish types 
in his comedies are mainly theatrical figures: moneylenders, 
peddlers, the “Jewish priest” (complete with long beard, caf- 
tan, and fur hat); their “Jewish” language was a conglomera- 
tion of Danish and German. Nevertheless, Holberg showed a 
more scientific interest in the Jews, publishing a sympathetic 
historical study, Den jodiske historie (1742). Holger Paulli (b. 
1644), who was influenced by pietist expectations, believed 
in the Jewish return to the Holy Land as a condition for the 
second coming of Jesus. One of the Christian forerunners of 
Zionism, he published books calling on the European mon- 
archs to conquer Palestine so that the Jews might regain it as 
their state. In his novel, Rigsdaler sedlens Haendelser (“Events 
of a Dollar Note,’ 1789-93), Peter Andreas Heiberg projects a 
mixed image of the Jew, some being only interested in mak- 
ing money; but in Kina-Farere (“The Chinese Clippers,” 1792) 
one Jew is honorable, his virtue promoting the play’s dénoue- 
ment. The poet Jens Immanuel Baggesen visited the Frankfurt 
ghetto, and in Labyrinthen (“The Labyrinth,” 1792ff.), a book 
of travel, he presents a sympathetic picture of Jewish misery 
in their cramped quarter. Baggesen also wrote a statement 
warmly supporting Christian Wilhelm von *Dohm’s book in 
favor of Jewish emancipation. In the early 19 century, Adam 
Gottlob Oehlenschlager, the “father of modern Danish litera- 
ture,” describes in his fairy tale play Aladdin (1805) a Jew who 
covets gold and hates Christians; but his Sanct Hans Aftenspil 
(“Midsummernight'’s Play,” 1802) contains idyllic pictures of an 
old Jewish juggler and a Jewish boy in a market place. 

The year 1813 was that of a notorious Jewish literary feud 
which began when a hack writer, Thomas Thaarup, translated 
Friedrich Buchholtz’ violently antisemitic German book, 
“Moses und Jesus.” The preface to this work claimed that “self- 
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ishness, indolence, and ferocity have been distinctive char- 
acteristics of the Jews from their very origin.” Its publication 
gave rise to an uproar, and many writers and public figures in 
Denmark took sides in the controversy. Significant pleas in 
favor of the Jews came from poets of note such as Jens Bag- 
gensen and Steen Steensen Blicher, the latter maintaining 
that emancipation might restore dignity to the Jews. Blicher’s 
short story “Joderne pa Hald” (“The Jews of the Mason Hald”) 
portrays two sympathetic Jewish brothers named Lima and a 
young girl named Sulamith. 

During the first half of the 19" century, the “Golden 
Age” of Danish literature, Jewish characters frequently ap- 
peared in Danish works. Thomasine Gyllembourg’s short 
story Joden (“The Jew,” 1836) presents as its hero a “Nathan 
the Wise” similar to *Lessing’s nobleminded Jew. Her son, 
Johan Ludvig Heiberg, wrote a successful comedy, Kong Sa- 
lomon og Jorgen Hattemager (“King Solomon and George the 
Hatter,’ 1825), in which he wittily portrayed Solomon Gold- 
kalb as a goodnatured, amusing character. Heiberg married 
a talented actress, Johanne Luise Patges, whose mother was 
Jewish. Positive Jewish figures also appeared in the works of 
Hans Christian Andersen, the author of world-famous chil- 
dren’s stories and fairy tales. In his novel Kun en Spillemand 
(“Only a Fiddler,” 1837), the Jewess Naomi is the fiery, pas- 
sionate heroine, and in Denjodiske Pige (“The Jewish Girl”) 
Sarah remains loyal to her Jewish faith for the sake of her 
dead mother. Andersen also wrote a touching poem, “Rabbi 
Meyer.’ The *Wandering Jew theme also attracted several 
Danish poets — Bernhard Severin Ingemann, Frederik Palu- 
dan-Miiller (Ahasverus, 1854), and Jens Christian Hostrup. 
The liberal Christian author and scholar Nicolai Frederik Sev- 
erin Grundtvig wrote some 1,500 religious poems and hymns, 
many biblical in tone, in which he stresses the importance to 
world history of “the Hebrew people.” 


[Poul Borchsenius] 


By the beginning of the 20" century, the Danish Jew had 
acquired a large measure of “naturalization” in drama and fic- 
tion. Thus the brothers Carl Edvard and Georg *Brandes ap- 
peared in Sven Lange's novel, De forste kampe (1925), which 
was mainly concerned with the elder, Georg. A work of greater 
importance was Nobel prizewinner Henrik Pontoppidan’s vast 
eight-volume novel Lykke-Per (“Lucky Peter,’ 1898-1904), 
which, with extraordinary detail and precision, conveyed 
the author’s pessimistic view of contemporary Danish soci- 
ety through the Salomons, a middle-class Copenhagen fam- 
ily. This novel contains a moving description of the learned 
Aron Israel, whose “soul was as pure as his coat was dirty,’ 
and an admiring portrayal of Georg Brandes. Later, Jews also 
figured in works by Kaj Munk, Poul Borchsenius, Aage Ber- 
telsen, and Sivert Gunst, whose Hr. Menachem og Hans Hus 
(1950) describes Jewish life in Copenhagen at the beginning 
of the 19‘ century. However, most of the 20'-century Dan- 
ish literature dealing with Jewish themes was produced by 
Jewish authors. 
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THE JEWISH CONTRIBUTION. From the mid-19* century, 
Jews began to play an increasingly important role in Danish 
literary life. Among the pioneers were the converts Nicolai 
Abrahams and Henrik *Hertz; the Brandes brothers; and the 
novelist Meir Aron *Goldschmidt, who frequently returned 
to Jewish social themes. These were followed by the play- 
wright and novelist Poul Levin; Henri *Nathansen, who also 
dealt with the problem of Jewish survival in an alien environ- 
ment; and Louis Levy. During the first three decades of the 
20 century, Simon Koch also gained some distinction as a 
writer of fiction with novels such as Digteren (1907). Writers 
best known for their journalism included Herman Bing and 
Edvard Brandes, two of the three co-founders of the leading 
newspaper Politiken; Gottlieb Siesby; Valdemar Koppel; and 
Peter Nansen, a grandson of Mendel Levin *Nathanson, edi- 
tor of the Berlingske Tidende, all of whose descendants were, 
however, converts to Christianity. 

The Nazi occupation of Denmark, the famous rescue 
operation across the @resund conducted by the Danish resis- 
tance, and the deportation of most of the Jews who remained 
behind were events that left their mark on postwar Danish 
literature. They inspired a number of books by younger au- 
thors, such as Hanne Kaufmann and Ralph Oppenhejm, and 
works by a Polish immigrant writer, Pinhas *Welner, which 
were translated from Yiddish and enjoyed considerable suc- 
cess in Danish editions. 


Swedish Literature 

BIBLICAL AND HEBRAIC INFLUENCES. In Sweden, as in 
other Christian lands, the Reformation inspired the first 
complete Swedish translation of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, which had previously been undertaken only in part, 
and from the Vulgate. The lead was taken by two Lutheran 
churchmen, Olaus Petri (1493-1552) and Laurentius Andraeae 
(c. 1475-1552) who, having no knowledge of Hebrew, based 
their work on Martin *Luther’s German version. With minor 
stylistic changes this Gustavus 1 (“Gustaf Vasa”) Bible re- 
mained Sweden's authorized version until 1917, when a new 
translation received royal sanction. Olaus Petri was also the 
reputed author of an early play on an apocryphal theme, To- 
biae Commedia (1550), the earliest known drama in Swedish 
to have survived. Another early 16'"-century Reformation 
drama was the anonymous Holofernes och Judit. The portion 
of the Old Testament whose influence is most evident in Swed- 
ish culture is the Book of Psalms. Many hymns of the Swed- 
ish church are no more than paraphrases of Psalms, retaining 
much of the Bible’s phraseology. The most important poetical 
work of biblical inspiration written in the 17 century was the 
epic Guds Werck och Hwila (“God’s Work and Rest,’ 1725) by 
Bishop Haquin Spegel, a gigantic composition using the Cre- 
ation story as a basis and inspired by the French epic of Du 
Bartas. Two other biblical epics of the same era were Bibliske 
Werlden (“The Biblical World, ed. by J. Reenstierna, 1687) by 
Samuel Columbus, a series of biblical tales from the Creation 
to the Last Judgment; and Biblisk Quinnospegel (“The Biblical 
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began to pioneer Reform Judaism in the U.S. Leeser urged 
the leadership to form an actual congregation which was in- 
corporated that year. Later the synagogue came to be known 
as the “Temple.” The first rabbi was appointed in 1869, and 
the first building was constructed in 1877. Although Reform 
from its inception, several of the rabbis in the late 1800s were 
more traditional, but with the arrival of Dr. David Marx in 
1898, the character of the Temple became almost Radical Re- 
form with even Sunday services substituted for Sabbath ser- 
vices from 1904 to 1908. 

East Europeans emigrating in the late 1870s established 
several Orthodox congregations in the following decade. They 
merged into the Ahavath Achim synagogue in 1887. After sev- 
eral breakaway shuls were formed and then disappeared, the 
congregation built a synagogue in 1901. In 1896 a visitor from 
Palestine came to Atlanta to collect money to issue his new 
book. When it appeared in Jerusalem in 1898 as Zir Neeman, 
the author, Yehoshua Zeev Avner, listed the 18 Atlanta con- 
tributors, including the Moses Montefiore Relief Society and 
the Ahavath Achim congregation. The descendants of some 
of the contributors still lived in Atlanta in 2005. One of the 
early rabbis, Berachya Mayerowitz (1902-6), gave his ser- 
mons in English. He also led a major fundraising effort at the 
city’s Bijou Theater for the survivors of the Kishniev pogrom 
in April 1903. On December 5-6, 1904, he welcomed Jacob 
deHaas, director of the Federation of American Zionists, on 
his boom trip of three weeks throughout the south. DeHaas 
characterized the members of the congregation as “muscular 
Jews committed to Zionism.” 

One of the breakaway Orthodox congregations in the 
early 20‘ century, Shearith Israel, was incorporated in 1904 
and survived. Several others did not. In 1910 Rabbi Tobias 
*Geffen became the rabbi of the synagogue, which was seek- 
ing a rabbi with “outstanding learning credentials” and one 
whose “sermons could touch the hearts of the people.” His 60- 
year career in Atlanta was a blend of Orthodoxy and modern- 
ism. His determination to raise the level of Jewish education 
succeeded when he and later his children personally taught 
in the Atlanta Jewish Preparatory School and Shearith Israel 
Sunday School. Nine Atlanta men and one Chattanooga in- 
dividual, who boarded, became Orthodox and Conservative 
rabbis. In two areas, he was the authority not only for Atlanta 
but throughout the South. He was the mesader gittin, issu- 
ing Jewish divorces throughout his career, and he checked 
the shohetim in Atlanta and 15 other cities. In 1916 in Atlanta 
48 Jewish families, who did not live in the “center of the Jew- 
ish community,’ petitioned Rabbi Geffen to permit a slaugh- 
terer of chickens to be available in their area, outside of his 
normal jurisdiction, once a week to do kosher killing at “five 
cents a chicken.” Rabbi Geffen’s most notable halakhic deci- 
sion, giving a hekhsher to Coca-Cola, an Atlanta company, 
was made in 1934. 

In 1919 Rabbi Tobias Geffen met with Bishop Warren 
Candler, chancellor of Emory, a Methodist college which 
had just moved to Atlanta from South Georgia. Geffen’s con- 
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cern about Saturday classes prompted Candler to permit ob- 
servant Jewish students who attended Emory to be present 
on the Jewish Sabbath and holidays without having to take 
notes and stand for exams. (Rabbi) Joel *Geffen and (Profes- 
sor) Moses *Hadas were the first two Jewish students in this 
category. After a decade the Saturday classes ended, which 
resolved the issue. 

The Jewish student body at Emory remained small until 
the 1950s. Professor Nathan *Saltz, who graduated from the 
Emory medical school in 1940, made aliyah in 1949 and es- 
tablished the surgical systems for all the major hospitals in 
Israel. In 1998 he was awarded the Israel Prize in Medicine. 
In the 1950s the number of Jewish students in all the Emory 
University schools was between 150 and 175. By the 1970s Em- 
ory’s reputation was attracting Jewish students from the en- 
tire United States. Hillel statistics in the 1990s suggested that 
between 30 to 40% of the 5,500 undergraduates were Jewish. 
Parallel to the student growth was the faculty growth both 
in academic Judaica and general academia. Professor David 
Blumenthal was given the Jay and Leslie Cohen chair in Jew- 
ish Thought in 1976 when it was established. When the Carter 
Center came into being in the early 1980s, Professor Ken Stein, 
a Middle East specialist, was chosen as the academic director. 
In 2004 there were 12 full-time faculty members teaching in all 
areas of Judaica. The Dorot Professor of Jewish History is the 
noted Holocaust specialist, Deborah Lipstadt. A masters pro- 
gram in Jewish Studies exists and a doctoral program was be- 
ing planned. When Arthur *Blank of Home Depot gave Emory 
a major gift, the department was given Blank’s spiritual leader's 
name, Rabbi Donald Tam Jewish Studies Department. 

In addition to the thousands of new Judaic volumes in 
Hebrew, English, Yiddish, and many other languages pur- 
chased by the Woodruff Library of Emory in the last 25 years, 
the Special Collections department under the leadership of Dr. 
Linda Matthews, now head of all libraries at the school, be- 
gan to receive diverse collections of Jewish interest. The Rabbi 
Jacob Rothschild papers, Holocaust collections from various 
sources, the Elliot Levitas papers (Rhodes Scholar and Geor- 
gia congressman), the Morris Abrams papers, the Geffen pa- 
pers, and numerous other collections are all in Emory’s Spe- 
cial Collections. Nineteenth century Judaica Americana has 
both been donated and purchased. 

Atlanta's earliest Jews were mostly merchants. Some, pri- 
marily members of the Temple, were active in such fields as 
banking, brokerage, insurance, and real estate and pioneered 
in the manufacture of paper products and cotton bagging. 
The East European Jews had small stores, and a large number 
were pawnbrokers on Decatur Street in the heart of the city. 
Throughout the 1920s, Jewish lawyers and physicians were not 
allowed to join most law firms and could only practice at cer- 
tain hospitals. Prior to World War 11 those barriers were bro- 
ken down, and the number of Jewish professionals increased 
dramatically. The main department store in the city, founded 
in 1884, was Rich’s until it was purchased by a conglomerate 
in 1991. In 2005 the name Rich's disappeared completely from 
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Women’s Mirror”) by Olaf Kolmodin, a succession of mono- 
logues by famous women of the Bible. A very different use 
of the Bible was made by scholars of the patriotic “Gothic” 
trend, who set out to prove the antiquity and glory of Swed- 
ish history. This movement reached its peak in the Atlantica 
of Olaus Rudbeck, who adapted the stories of the Flood and 
the Tower of Babel to fit his assertions. 

The 18"»-century Enlightenment in Sweden brought with 
it skeptical and critical views of the Scriptures. Not daring to 
attack the New Testament, radical authors chose the Old Tes- 
tament as their target. The “singing poet” Carl Mikael Bell- 
man wrote a series of drinking songs on biblical themes, more 
merry than blasphemous, taking care to select the more col- 
orful stories, such as Lot and his daughters, Joseph and Poti- 
phar’s wife, Esther and Ahasuerus, and, most famous of all, 
Noah as the inventor of wine. A favorite episode taken from 
the Apocrypha was that of Susanna and the Elders, on which 
Jacob Wallenberg wrote a play (1778). However, the most cel- 
ebrated Swedish authors of the age did not share this attitude 
to the Bible. The mystic and visionary Emanuel Sweden- 
borg used biblical material in his construction of the spiri- 
tual world; one of his works, De cultu et amore Dei (1745), is 
a very subjective paraphrase of the Genesis and Eden story. 
Linnaeus (Carl von Linné), the architect of botanical sys- 
tems and a keen-sighted traveler, was a believer in universal 
Divine retribution. He expounded his creed in Nemesis Div- 
ina, in which he elaborated the biblical doctrine that sons are 
punished for their father’s sins, and even quoted a talmudic 
parable on the theme. Among those who had a sense for the 
sublime in biblical poetry was the Orientalist Johan Adam 
Tingstadius, who, in preparation for a complete new edition 
of the Bible, published translations from the original sources 
of some lyrical portions (Song of Songs, part of Psalms, etc.). 
Although his works did not influence the poetess Hedvig 
Charlotta Nordenflycht’s ode based on a passage from Exo- 
dus, he may well have inspired Johan Henric Kellgren’s Den 
nya skapselsen eller inbillningens varld (“The New Creation, 
or the World of Imagination,” 1789), the first major roman- 
tic poem in Swedish. Of the later romantic poets, two were 
especially inspired by the Bible. Archbishop Johan Olof Wal- 
lin was the principal editor of Svenska psalmboken (1819) and 
its major contributor; his hymns won him the nickname of 
“The Northern Harp of David.” Erik Johan Stagnelius created 
a personal religious mythology from biblical, Platonic, gnostic, 
and Manichean elements, and was perhaps also influenced by 
*Milton’s Paradise Lost, which by then had appeared in Swed- 
ish translation. He published a volume of lyrics, Liljor i Saron 
(“Lilies of Sharon,” 1821). 

Toward the middle of the 19» century, the liberal author 
Abraham Viktor Rydberg wrote a pamphlet against Lutheran 
orthodoxy, Bibelns lara om Kristus (1862), which shows knowl- 
edge of the messianic ideas of the Second Temple period and a 
profound respect and love for the Scriptures, although he did 
not accept their sanctity. In his cantata for the Uppsala Uni- 
versity Jubilee, the desert wanderings of the Israelites symbol- 
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ize mankind's striving. An amusing product of amateur Bible 
research may later be seen in a story about Moses, Jahves eld 
(“Jehovah's Fire,” 1918) written by the skeptic Hjalmar Emil 
Fredrik Séderberg. 

The works of the outstanding writer of the naturalist gen- 
eration, August Strindberg, were steeped in the language of 
the Bible. He eagerly exploited the Bible to develop his favorite 
themes: the struggle between the sexes (the Fall, Samson and 
Delilah); Man's struggle with God, (one part of his Legender 
(1898) is titled “Jacob Wrestles”); and the class struggle (his 
autobiographical Tjdnsteqvinnans son (“The Bondwoman’s 
Son,” 1886), alludes to the story of Ishmael and Hagar). Toward 
the end of his life, Strindberg studied Hebrew and speculated 
about its origin and relationship to other languages. In the late 
196 century, the new romantic trend was also attracted to the 
Old Testament. Gustaf Fréding wrote exquisite poems on bib- 
lical themes; others of a naively rustic type, ranging from the 
humorous to the sublime, were composed by Erik Axel Karl- 
felt and Selma Lagerlof, who undertook a cruise to Egypt and 
Palestine and published Jerusalem (2 vols., 1901-02), a novel 
about a group of Swedish peasants, who, prompted by reli- 
gious yearnings, emigrate to the Holy Land. Selma Lagerl6f’s 
work had been anticipated by Fredrika Bremer’s account of a 
visit to Palestine in about 1861. 

From the early 20" century, fewer biblical themes ap- 
peared in Swedish literature and, on the whole, New Testament 
subjects were preferred. The works of the Nobel prizewinner 
Par Fabian Lagerkvist exemplify, in various novels loosely con- 
nected with the Christian gospels (Barabbas, 1950; Sibyllan, 
1956, Mariamne, 1967), the non-believer’s conflict with a faith 
he cannot share. However, the Book of Job was the inspira- 
tion for Karin Boye’s unfinished cantata, De sju dédssynderna 
(“The Seven Deadly Sins,” 1941), which deals with the prob- 
lem of theodicy. The figure of Job also attracted the Finno- 
Swedish poet Rabbe Arnfinn Enckell, author of a poetic di- 
alogue between Job and a star. An interesting work dealing 
with the same issues was Kains memoaren (Eng., Testament of 
Cain, 1967) by Lars Johan Wictor Gyllensten, which displays 
a knowledge not only of the Bible, but also of some tales of 
midrashic origin. Another 20''-century work was Olov Hart- 
mann’s modern miracle play, Profet och timmerman (“Prophet 
and Timber-Cutter,” 1954). Biblical themes come into strong 
focus in the works of artist Bo Beskow (1906-1989), who in 
his old age turned his attention from the canvas and instead 
clothed various biblical scenes in words rather than color. He 
published Och vattnet stod pa jorden (“And the Waters Cov- 
ered the Earth”) in 1978, followed in 1980 by Résten dr Jakobs 
(“The Voice of Jacob”) and Isebel in 1982. His last work, pub- 
lished in 1984, was Solmannen (“The Sun Man”), which was 
a story about Samson. 

Marianne Fredriksson (1927— ) wrote several novels 
based on the stories of Genesis: Evas bok (“The Book of Eva” 
in 1980, Kains bok (“The Book of Cain”) in 1981, and Noreas 
saga (“Norea’s Saga”) in 1986, all of them showing a remark- 
able gift for bringing biblical characters to life in contemporary 
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times. Fredriksson also wrote Simon och ekarna (“Simon and 
the Oaks”) in 1985, a postwar story set in Géteborg, about an 
adopted Jewish boy who knows nothing about his origins. 

Sven Delblanc (1935-1992) was a highly productive au- 
thor whose 1983 book Jerusalems natt (“A Night in Jerusalem” 
portrays Josephus Flavius and his thoughts on the situation in 
Jerusalem during a highly volatile period of the Roman oc- 
cupation. Torgny Lindgren (1938- ) wrote a highly appreci- 
ated biblical account of King David’s marriage to Batsheva in 
a book entitled Bat Seba (1984). 


THE IMAGE OF THE JEW. In older Swedish literature, the 
figure of the Jew was entirely based on traditional Christian 
clichés, as, for example, in Passionstankar, a poem about the 
Passion by Jacob Frese (1690-1729). The early Jewish settlers 
attracted scant notice in Sweden at the end of the 18 cen- 
tury, though an eloquent speech in parliament, favoring their 
admission, was made by pastor Anders Chydenius. The first 
important literary portrait of a Jew occurs in Drottningens ju- 
velsmycke (“The Queen’s Diadem,” 1834) by Carl Jonas Love 
Almqvist, whose romantic novel includes a Jewish character 
of the traditionally negative type. A very different treatment 
was given to the Jewish family in Viktor Rydberg’s Den siste 
atenaren (“The Last Athenian, 1859), a historical novel set in 
the era of Julian the Apostate, which violently criticizes the 
traditional idealization of the early Christians. The charac- 
ters in this work include a young Jewess who is seduced by a 
heathen, and a tolerant young rabbi who, by a curious anach- 
ronism, is said to be an expert in the Kabbalah. Rydberg was 
also continually fascinated by the Wandering Jew, who ap- 
pears in several of his poems (e.g., Prometeus och Ahasverus, 
1877). Other Swedish authors who developed the same motif 
were Strindberg, Gustaf Fréding, Oscar Ivar *Levertin, Per 
Hallstrém (Ahasverus, 1908), Bo Hjalmar Bergman, Sigfrid 
Lindstrom, Par Lagerkvist, (Ahasverus déd, 1960) and, espe- 
cially, Gésta Oswald, whose Christinalegender (“Legends about 
Christina”) also deals with this theme. 

A literary interest in the Jews was reawakened in the 
1880s under the impact of rising antisemitism in Germany and 
of the radical movements of the time. The Jew was seen either 
as the cynical, rootless radical or as the “herald of a new age.” 
The eminent Danish critic Georg Brandes became the proto- 
type for both. In his play John Ulfstjerna (1907), Tor Harald 
Hedberg portrayed the revolutionary Jew as an intriguer; yet 
many Jewish intellectuals with more moderate and patriotic 
views scarcely accorded with this image. Strindberg, as always, 
was ambivalent, presenting totally contrasting pictures. In his 
novel Réda rummet (“The Red Room,’ 1879) and the pamphlet 
Det nya riket (“The New Kingdom,’ 1882) he wittily carica- 
tured unsympathetic Jews; but elsewhere, as in the chronicle 
play Gustav Vasa (1899), he introduced a venerable Jewish pa- 
triarch from Liibeck, a complete anachronism in 16'"-century 
Sweden. The playwright and novelist Hjalmar Frederik Elgérus 
Bergman displayed a great interest in the Jews, having made 
the acquaintance of Jewish immigrants from eastern Europe 
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while in Berlin. In his masterly play Patrasket (1928), the Jew 
is represented as the man of imagination, and the author’s use 
of comedy conceals the real tragedy. 

There have been few aggressive antisemites among Swed- 
ish writers of the 20" century, but two of the most prominent 
were the poet and essayist Vilhelm Ekelung and the novelist 
Agnes von Krusenstjerna, whose cycle Fréknarna von Pahlen 
(“The Von Pahlen Women,” 7 vols., 1930-35), contains some 
viciously anti-Jewish portraits and diatribes. On the other 
hand, two conservative authors, pro-German and even sym- 
pathetic toward the Hitler regime (though not themselves 
antisemitic), were among the first Swedes to discuss Zionist 
pioneering in Erez Israel: the explorer Sven Hedin, author of 
the travel book Jerusalem (1918), and the literary historian 
Fredrik B66k (1883-1961), who wrote the remarkable Resa 
till Jerusalem (“Journey to Jerusalem,’ 1925) and attended the 
opening ceremony of The Hebrew University. 

The Nazi persecution of the Jews is reflected in the works 
of the 1930s and 1940s. Among the poets who expressed anger 
and grief were Be Bergman and Arvid Morne; novelists who 
dealt with the theme included Josef Kjellgren, in Guldkedjan 
(“The Golden Chain,” 1940), and Eyvind Johnson in his Krilon- 
Trilogie (1941-43). Most deeply incensed was the half-German 
anti-Nazi Arvid Brenner (Fritz Helge Heerberger), who took 
refuge in Sweden. His novel Kompromiss (1934) deals with the 
Nazi rise to power: Ny vardag (“A New Weekday,’ 1936) and 
En dag som andra (“A Day Like Any Other”) are concerned 
with refugee life in Sweden. After World War 11, the surviv- 
ing victims of Hitler’s regime became a conventional literary 
type, and symbolic of the neutral, well-meaning Swede’s bad 
conscience. Tvdrbalk (“Cross Beam,’ 1963) by Sivar Arnér 
concerns a Swede who exchanges his frigid wife for a Jewess 
whose life was shattered by her treatment in a Nazi concen- 
tration camp. A similar theme is developed in Legiondrerna 
(“The Legionaries”) by Per-Olov Enquist, which also deals 
with the negative Swedish policies toward Jewish refugees af- 
ter the war. 

Eyvind Johnson (1900-1976) is remarkable for being a 
non-Jewish Swede with deep and accurate insight into the 
tribulations faced by the decimated Jewish survivors of Hit- 
ler’s war of annihilation. His Molnen over Metapontion (“The 
Clouds over Metapontion,’ 1957) and Favel, ensam (“Favel All 
Alone,’ 1968) reflect acute understanding of the situation faced 
by the remnants of Jewish Europe. 

Artur Lundkvist (1906-1991) wrote two historical novels, 
Tvivla korsfarare (“Think Again, Crusader,’ 1972) and Slavar 
i Sdrkland (“Slaves in Sarkland,” 1975), featuring many Jewish 
characters and highlighting the fruitful exchanges between 
cultures over the ages. Kenne Fant (1923- ) wrote R. En do- 
kumentaér roman (“R.: A Documentary Novel,” 1988) about 
Raoul *Wallenberg. Olle Hedberg (1899-1974) wrote Ut med 
blondinerna (“Out with the Blondes”) in 1939, a stinging satire 
that ridiculed the Nazi race laws of contemporary Germany. 
Bengt Ek (1917-1990) wrote a novel for teenagers, published 
in 1981, titled Hos morfar i Getapulien (“Life with Grandpa in 
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Goat-Land”). It isa warm, humorously related story about two 
Jewish boys from Berlin who are sent by their Swedish mother 
to their grandfather in Sweden to escape the hardships in the 
aftermath of World War 1. Jan Gehlin (1922- ) served for 
many years as chair of the Swedish Authors’ Association. The 
son of famous artist Esther Henriques, and thus a scion of one 
of the oldest Jewish families in Scandinavia, Gehlin wrote two 
partly autobiographical novels, Enskilt omrade (“Private Prop- 
erty,’ 1949) and Grdnstrakter (“Borderlands,’ 1953), to counter 
the evils of Nazism and persecution of Jews. Paul Andersson 
(1930-1976) published a collection of poems in 1956 entitled 
Judiska motiv (“Jewish Subjects”), the first Swede after Ragnar 
Josephson to publish verse on a Jewish theme. Per Ahlmark 
(1939- ), a former member of the Swedish Riksdag or Parlia- 
ment, also led the Swedish Liberal Party for three years and 
served as Sweden's deputy prime minister. Fired by a deep 
interest in Jewish subjects, he published his first collection of 
poems, Flykter (“Escapes”) in 1985. In 1991 he worked together 
with Lilian Edstrom on the publication of Yehuda *Amichai’s 
Hebrew poems in Swedish, titled Bombens diameter (“The 
Bomb’s Diameter”), followed in 1993 by Det eviga hatet: Om 
nynazism, anti-semitism och Radio Islam (“The Eternal Ha- 
tred: On Neo-Nazism, Antisemitism and Radio Islam”). Fol- 
lowing a host of publications during the 1990s, Per Ahlmark 
released Det dr demokratin, dumbom! (“It’s Democracy, Stu- 
pid!”) in 2004, a scathing criticism of the world’s indifference 
to the plight of the Iraqi people under Saddam Hussein and 
the lessons to be learned from not speaking out for democ- 
racy and freedom. 


[Viveka Heyman / Ilya Meyer (2"4 ed.)] 


THE JEWISH CONTRIBUTION. Jews began to play an impor- 
tant part in Sweden's literary life only from the last decades of 
the 19» century, although after the 1850s Rosa Warrens was 
active as a poetess and translator. The major creative author 
was Oskar Ivar Levertin, some of whose verse and prose works 
dealt with themes of Jewish interest (Kung Salomo och Morolf, 
1905). His contemporary, the popular novelist Sophie Elkan, 
accompanied Selma Lagerléf on her tour of the Near East and 
published an account entitled Drémmen om Osterlandet (“The 
Dream of the Eastern Land,’ 1904). However, the major Jew- 
ish contribution was really in literary history and criticism, a 
field in which Johan Henrik Emil *Schiick, Karl Johan *War- 
burg, and Martin *Lamm all excelled. An important contri- 
bution was also made by members of the eminent *Josephson 
family, headed by the painter Ernst Abraham *Josephson who 
published some poems and who appears in a novel by Strind- 
berg. The art historian Ragnar Josephson (1891-1966) was a 
successful dramatist and, in his early period, published Jud- 
iska dikter (1916; revised 1943), a collection of poems on Jew- 
ish themes. Together with Sweden's chief rabbi Marcus *Eh- 
renpreis, he also issued translations of modern Hebrew verse. 
His nephew, the actor Erland Josephson (1923-_ ), starred in 
plays by the refugee dramatist Peter *Weiss, and wrote a vari- 
ety of works, in some of which - notably his novel En Berdt- 
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telse om herr Silberstein (“The Tale of Mr. Silberstein,’ 1957) 
and the play Benjamin (1963) - the problem of antisemitism is 
analyzed. His preoccupation with this theme had been antici- 
pated by his uncle, Ragnar Josephson, who, during the 1930s, 
published Den Dubbla Loyalitaeten (“The Dual Loyalty”), a 
booklet describing the predicament of Swedish Jews who were 
eyewitnesses to the heartless policy of driving hapless Jewish 
refugees back to certain death in Nazi Germany. 

A more authentic note was struck by Jewish authors who 
were not entirely Swedish by birth or upbringing. Chief Rabbi 
Ehrenpreis, who had once been prominent in modern Hebrew 
literature, later wrote books in Swedish on the intellectual his- 
tory of the Jews, and also published some interesting autobio- 
graphical works. Zenia Larsson (1922-_ ), a Polish Jewess who 
survived the Holocaust and later reached Sweden, wrote three 
autobiographical novels, which describe the Lodz ghetto, her 
liberation from a Nazi concentration camp, and her first ex- 
periences in her adopted country. Her most famous works are 
Skuggor vid trabron (“Shadows by the Wooden Bridge,” 1961), 
Lang ar gryningen (“The Long Dawn,’ 1961), Livet till motes 
(“Accepting Life,” 1962), Ater till Babel (“A Return to Babel? 
1964), and Vagen hem (“The Return Home,’ 1975). Other works 
on similar subjects were published by two other refugees who 
nevertheless retained their original links with German cul- 
ture - the playwright Peter Weiss and the Nobel prizewin- 
ning poet Nelly *Sachs. There are contemporary Swedish- 
born authors who also write in a similar vein, such as Susanne 
Gottfarb (1948- ), Kjell Grape (1939- ), and Peter Mosskin 
(1945- ), all of whom turn the spotlight inward and retrace 
their Jewish heritage, in some cases a heritage that was almost 
lost through the events of modern European history. 

Marianne Ahrne (1940—_) went back to her Jewish roots 
in her novels Appelblom och ruiner (“Apple Blossoms and 
Ruins,’ 1980) and Katarina Horowitz drémmar (“Katarina 
Horowitz’s Dreams,’ 1990). 

A new generation of Jewish writers has emerged in Swe- 
den. Most, but not all, trace their roots in Sweden back three 
or four generations, yet their writings often strongly reflect 
the events of the first half of the last century. Tomas B6hm 
(1945- ) was born in Stockholm to parents who fled there 
from Austria. Among his many books are novels with a Jewish 
motif, such as Fjallturen (“A Trip in the Swedish Alps,’ 1980) 
and Adamsdpplen och huvudvark (“Adam's Apples and Head- 
aches,’ 1993). Jonathan Freud (1943-_) lives in Israel, where he 
works as a guide, journalist, teacher, and lecturer. He writes 
books that link history with current events and is often criti- 
cal of the poor standard of journalism and analysis practiced 
by reporters based in Jerusalem who, he feels, provide media 
coverage simply to justify their presence, remarkably devoid 
of historical reflection or factual basis. His first book, Fran 
Jerusalem (“From Jerusalem”), was published in 1986 and was 
followed a year later by a short novel, Palestinsk oskuld (“Pal- 
estinian Innocence”). Judarnas Konung (“King of the Jews”), 
which dealt with King Herod, appeared in 1988, and in 1991 
he published En judisk bosdttare (“A Jewish Settler”). 
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Anita Goldman (1953-_ ) is a journalist who lived for a 
while in Israel. She started her writing career with Allt genast 
(“Everything Right Now,’ 1978), followed by a number of nov- 
els with a feminist theme: Vara bibliska médrar (“Our Biblical 
Mothers”) and Den sista kvinnan fran Ur (“The Last Woman 
of Ur”), both published in 1988. Stenarnas déttrar (““Daugh- 
ters of the Stones”) appeared in 1989. In 1994 she published 
Orden som brandes (“The Burning Words”), a novel about 
*Beruryah, represented in the Talmud as a woman of learning 
and wife of R. *Meir. Marianne Goldman (1951-_) is a drama- 
tist whose works have appeared on stage, Tv, and on the big 
screen. Together with Kerstin Klein-Persky, she wrote Kaos 
ar granne med Finkelstein (“Chaos Lives Next Door to Finkel- 
stein,” 1990), and she also wrote the film script for Freud flyt- 
tar hemifran (“Freud Moves Away from Home”). In her Dansa 
samba med mig (“Come Dance the Samba with Me,’ 1994) she 
took up several key issues affecting second-generation chil- 
dren - the children of Holocaust survivors. 

Salomon Schulman (1947- ) focuses largely on Yiddish 
literature. He has translated the works of Abraham *Sutz- 
kever, publishing his Gront akvarium (“Green Aquarium, 
1986). Garva med Goldstein (“Laugh with Goldstein,” 1988) is 
a compilation of Jewish humor. His Natten laser stjdrnor, jid- 
disch-dikter fran ett desperat sekel (“The Night Reads the Stars, 
Yiddish Poems from a Desperate Century,’ 1991) is a dark ac- 
count of the fate that befell so many of Europe's brilliant Yid- 
dish writers and poets. 

Another writer with an immense impact who also re- 
counts a dark past is Hedi Fried (1924- ). Born in Romania 
and brought to Sweden as a survivor of Hitler’s death camps, 
she studied at university and graduated as a psychologist. 
However, it was only later that she finally decided to docu- 
ment her past, with the publication of her English-language 
memoir Fragments of Life (1990), translated later into Swed- 
ish as Skdrvor av ett liv. The sequel, Livet tillbaka (“Back to 
Life,” 1995) deals with her personal road back to life in her 
new country, Sweden. 

Nelly *Sachs (1891-1970) was rescued and brought to 
Sweden through the good offices of Nobel Prize-winning 
Swedish authoress Selma Lagerléf. She wrote poetry in Ger- 
man about the terrible fate of her people, and her work was 
translated into Swedish by a number of famous lyricists. In 
1966 she shared the Nobel Prize in literature with Israeli author 
S.Y. *Agnon. Her play Eli. Ett Mysteriespel om Israels lidande 
(“Eli: A Mystery Play about Israel’s Suffering,’ 1966) has been 
staged both in German and in Swedish, and she published 
collections of poems until the year she died. 

Leif Silbersky (1938- ) traces his ancestry back to the 
Balkans three generations ago. A renowned defense lawyer 
with many high-profile cases to his credit, he is also a widely 
read author. His writing career began with the factual Por- 
tratt av terrorister: intervjuer med terrorister i israeliska fan- 
gelser (“Portrait of Terrorists: Interviews with Terrorists in 
Israeli Jails? 1977). He has also written a series of detective 
novels together with Swedish author Olov Svedelid. The first 
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was Sista vittnet (“The Last Witness,” 1977, followed by a new 
book every year until 1985, then a break until 1990 when En 
rost for ddden (“A Voice for Death”) was published. The main 
character throughout the series is an old Jewish lawyer named 
Rosenbaum, a survivor of the Holocaust. 

[Ilya Meyer (274 ed.)] 
Norwegian Literature 
BIBLICAL INFLUENCES. ‘The first impact of the Bible on Nor- 
wegian culture has been traced to the Stjérn, a medieval Ice- 
landic paraphrase of parts of the Old Testament. However, af- 
ter the Reformation, the Danish translation of the Bible held 
sway well into the 20" century. As elsewhere, biblical terms 
and phrases enriched the literary Danish (Riksmdl) spoken 
in educated circles and the purer Norwegian (Landsmal) that 
only gained ground much later. Although biblical themes 
have appeared in the works of Norwegian writers, they have 
been rarer than might have been expected, even in compari- 
son with Denmark and Sweden, perhaps as a result of Nor- 
way’s greater cultural isolation. In 1881, Karl Herschell, the 
first Jew in Bergen, wrote a book about the Pentateuch; and, 
in the 20" century, Haakon B. Mahrt published the novel Jo- 
nas (1935) and Halldis Moren Vesaas included a poem about 
Esther in her verse collection Tung tids tale (“Talk of Hard 
Times,’ 1945). In general, biblical motifs characterize the de- 
scription of contemporary Jewish figures in works by modern 
Norwegian writers. 


THE IMAGE OF THE JEW. Even before Jews first settled in the 
country, they provided occasional stereotypes for Norwegian 
authors, beginning with Ludwig Holberg, born in Bergen, but 
who made his name in Denmark (see above). A Jewish mon- 
eylender appears in Aktierne eller de Rige (1788), a play by 
Claus Fasting, and in one of the early works of the poet Hen- 
rik Arnold *Wergeland. One of the articles in the Norwegian 
Constitution of 1814 prohibited Jewish settlement, a decree 
which aroused the indignant opposition of several liberal 
writers, headed by Wergeland who, in his pamphlets and in 
verse collections such as the epic Jéden (“The Jew,’ 1842) and 
Jodinden (“The Jewess,’ 1844), was a tireless champion of the 
proscribed Jews, demanding that they be granted both per- 
mission to enter Norway and equal rights with the rest of the 
population. In this stand Wergeland had been anticipated by 
Andreas Munch (1811-1884), who wrote the poem Jéderne 
(“The Jews,” 1836), and he was followed by the writers of two 
plays: Adolph Rosenkilde in En Jode i Mandal (“A Jew in Man- 
dal,’ 1849) and Christian Rasmus Hansson in Den forste Jode 
(“The First Jew,’ 1852). 

An amendment to the constitution, favoring Jewish ad- 
mission, was passed in 1852. Later in the 19 century, the same 
sympathetic approach was displayed by Alexander Lange Ki- 
elland in his Mennesker og dyr (“Men and Animals,” 1891), 
which describes the Jews of Salonika, and in John Paulsen’s 
Jodinden (“The Jewess,” 1892), a novel influenced by Werge- 
land, which deals with the problems of mixed marriage and 
conversion in Denmark, and which includes some characters 
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who display the effects of political antisemitism in contempo- 
rary Germany. In his poem Juleaftenen (“Christmas Eve,” 1842) 
Wergeland had portrayed a Jewish peddler in northern Swe- 
den. By the beginning of the 20" century, some Jewish immi- 
grants endeavored to make a living by peddling their wares at 
railroad and construction sites, at country fairs, and in fishing 
villages. Jews of this type are referred to by several novelists, 
notably Johan Bojer in Den siste viking (1921; “Last of the Vi- 
kings,’ 1923); Knut Hamsun in Landstrykere (“The Vagabonds,” 
1927); and Nils. A. Ytreberg in Svarta Bjérn (“The Black Bear,’ 
1954). Hamsun had a pathological hatred of the British and 
Americans and, during World War 11, became a prominent 
quisling. The Jewish peddler also appears in Hebraerens son 
(“Son of the Hebrew,’ 1911), a work by Matti Aikio, a writer of 
Norwegian-Lapp origin. In his novel a Jew, abandoned by his 
Polish refugee parents, is raised by Christian foster parents 
in Finmark (northern Norway) and becomes an artist. He is 
an eyewitness to a Polish pogrom, and Aikio shows how he is 
torn between the conflicting Jewish and Christian traditions. 
The same kind of restlessness finally moves a Galician-born 
Danish Jew to emigrate to Erez Israel in “Efraim ben Ruben,’ 
one of the stories in Sigurd Christiansen’s collection Idyllen om 
Sander (“The Idyll of Sander,’ 1928). During the 1930s, Helge 
Krok showed in her play Underveis (“En Route,’ 1931) how, 
despite radical views in politics and religion, one of her char- 
acters experiences a revival of ancestral Jewish feeling. 

A number of Norwegian novels have dealt with the Nazi 
persecution of Norwegian Jewry and with the deportation 
of the Jews or their flight to Sweden, and often discuss more 
general aspects of the Jewish fate and of antisemitism. They 
include Axel Kielland’s Lev farlig (“Live Dangerously,’ 1943); 
Aimée Sommerfelt’s Ung front (“Young Front,’ 1945) and Mir- 
iam (1950; Eng. 1963); and Odd Bang-Hansen’s Ringer rundt 
brénnen (“Rings around the Well,” 1946). The last writer also 
raises the issue of Norwegian-Jewish relations in his I denne 
natt (“On this Night,’ 1947). The postwar problem of the Jew- 
ish refugee figures in the works of several other writers, includ- 
ing Jens Ingvald Bjgorneboe, who deals with the question in 
Jonas (1955) and who also describes former Wehrmacht sol- 
diers on a holiday tour of Italy in his play Fugleelskerne (“The 
Bird Fanciers,’ 1966). Among those who dealt with Nazi treat- 
ment of the German Jews was Ronald August Fangen, in his 
En lysets Engel (“An Angel of Light,’ 1945). A writer who fre- 
quently used Jewish themes was Ragnar Kvam, the author of 
several articles about Israel, including one about the Exodus 
affair of 1947 and the German camp to which the ship’s un- 
fortunate passengers were brutally returned. This last subject 
also appears in Kvam’s novel, Alle vil hjem (“Everyone Wants 
to Go Home,’ 1950), which depicts antisemitic agitation dur- 
ing the years of World War 11, the Nazi deportations, and the 
unfriendly reception that awaited a survivor when he reached 
his village, all of which he believed precipitated Jewish immi- 
gration to Israel. The problem of antisemitism recurs in Kvam’s 
later novel, Den store stillheten (“The Great Silence,” 1964), and 
it also dominates Kjaerlighetsstien (“The Path of Love,” 1946), 
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by Johan Borgen, who discussed the widespread phenomenon 
of antisemitism in newspaper articles. A Jewish artist, Miriam, 
makes several appearances in a trilogy by Borgen (Lillelord, De 
méorke skogene, Vi har ham nu, 1955-57) and a Jewish concen- 
tration camp survivor figures in another of his novels, Blatind 
(“The Blue Peak,” 1964). Finn Alnaes also introduces a Jewish 
war victim in his Koloss (1963). 

Jewish suffering in Norway during the Nazi occupa- 
tion also inspired several poems of the postwar era. Such 
works were written by Inger Hagerup, in Den Syvende natt 
(“The Seventh Night,’ 1947); Halldis Moren Vesaas; Andreas 
Graven (Jéden, 1945); and Olav Dalgard, in Gjennom morket 
(“Through the Darkness,” 1945). Other Norwegian poems 
on themes connected with the Holocaust were Leif S. Rode'’s 
Barnemordet i Betlehem (“The Massacre of the Infants in 
Bethlehem,’1945); Carl Frederik Prytz’s Ghetto (1960), on the 
Warsaw Jewish revolt; and Georg Johannesen’s “Jédisk parti- 
sansang” (“Jewish Partisan Song”) from the collection Nye 
dikt (“New Poems,’ 1966). From 1945 poems about the Jewish 
plight were published in the Norwegian press, as were others 
on the State of Israel’s battle for survival in May 1948. Though 
much discussed in Norway, Israel has mainly attracted more 
popular writers, such as the editor Victor Mogens, author of 
Folket som ikke vil do (1954), and Kare Holt, who wrote a tale 
for juveniles, Romlingen Oskar og Maria fra Hulesjéen (“Oscar 
and Maria the Refugees of Lake Huleh,’ 1959). In 1982 Sigurd 
Senje published Ekko fra Skriktjenn 1942-47 (“Ecco from the 
Lake of Screams”), a documentary novel based on the “Feld- 
man Case” of 1942-47). The Feldmans were a Jewish couple 
murdered by Norwegian border runners who were supposed 
to help them get to Sweden in 1942. The two border runners 
admitted to the murders in 1947 but were not convicted. This 
tragic episode was also made into a film. Many of the accounts 
about Jews in the Holocaust are documentary. Jahn Otto Jo- 
hansen wrote Det hendte ogsd her (“It Also Happened Here,” 
1984), an account of the Norwegian Holocaust. Per Ole Johan- 
sen wrote: Oss selv neermest: Norge og jodene 1914-1943 (“Clos- 
est to Ourselves: Norway and the Jews 1914-43,’ 1984), an ac- 
count of antisemitism in the Norwegian police and courts. 
Kristian Ottosen, a Norwegian historian, wrote an account of 
the deportation of Norwegian Jews during World War 11: I slik 
en natt (“On a Night Such as This,” 1994). Karoline Frogner, 
a Norwegian film producer and author, published the book 
and produced the film Morketid: kvinners mote med nazis- 
men (“Time of Darkness: Women’s Encounter with Nazism,” 
1995). There are interviews with several women who survived 
the Ravensbrueck concentration camp, among them four Jew- 
ish women. Ragnar Ulstein wrote Jodar pa flukt (“Jews on the 
Run,” 1995); Vebjorn Selbekk’s Jodehat pa norsk: fra eidsvolls- 
mennene til Boot boys (“The Norwegian Hatred of Jews: From 
the Men at Eidsvoll to Boot Boys,’ 2001), was an account of 
Norwegian attitudes to the Jews through the ages. The inter- 
nationally known Norwegian author Lars Saabye Christensen 
briefly describes a Jewish girl and her family as they are ar- 
rested in their home in Oslo in his epic novel Halvbroren (“The 
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Halfbrother,” 2001), where he describes life in Oslo during and 
after the war through four generations. 

In 2003 Einhart Lorentz published Veien mot Holocaust 
(“The Road to the Holocaust”), a chronological account of 
the stages that led to the mass deportations and murder of 
about six million Jews, and Espen Soby wrote Kathe, alltid 
vert I Norge (“Kathe Always Stayed in Norway), where he fol- 
lows the fortunes of the 15-year-old Jewish schoolgirl Kathe 
Lasnik and her family, who were deported and murdered in 
Auschwitz in 1942. 


THE JEWISH CONTRIBUTION. In a country with a Jewish 
community as small as that in Norway, the number of Jew- 
ish writers has naturally been slight. Two authors who wrote 
books after World War 11 were Elsa Dickman, whose novel 
Korsveien (“The Crossroad,” 1945) first appeared in Sweden, 
and Eva Scheer, whose Vi bygger i sand (“We Build on Sand,’ 
1948) traces the history of a Jewish family from its settle- 
ment in Norway until the Nazi deportations. Israel provides 
the theme for two other books by Eva Scheer: Vi méttes i 
Jerusalem (“We Met in Jerusalem,” 1951) and Israel, dobbelt 
l6ftets land (“Israel, Land of the Twofold Covenant,” 1967). 
Another novelist, Torborg Nedreaas, the great-granddaugh- 
ter of Karl Herschell, portrays Jewish members of her family 
in Musikk fra en bla brénn (“Music from a Blue Well,” 1960); 
in the title story of her collection Bak skapet stér dksen (“Be- 
hind the Cupboard there is an Ax,’ 1945) she touched on the 
subject of German antisemitism. An outstanding figure in 
Norway's postwar cultural life, the refugee publisher and au- 
thor Max *Tau promoted the translation and publication of 
works by several Israel writers and displayed his attachment 
to the Jewish heritage in his novels and autobiography. Oys- 
tein Wingaard Wolf (1958- ) is one of few Norwegian writ- 
ers with a Jewish background to have published books in the 
1980s. He has written several collections of poems and nov- 
els. Ingen kan forklare ordet “fred” (“No One Can Explain the 
Word ‘Peace’”), a journey through the East European world 
in words, music and photographs (1987), is a collection of 
poems and short stories from eastern Europe translated into 
Norwegian. The novel Dodi Ashers dod (“The Death of Dodi 
Asher,” 1986) won a prize. 

The author Mona Levin wrote the biography of her fa- 
ther, the Norwegian Jewish pianist Robert Levin: Med livet i 
hendene (“With Life in my Hands,” 1983). 

Most of the books written by Norwegian Jews are biog- 
raphies of and by concentration camp survivors written in 
the 1980s and 1990s; Herman Sachnowitz, Det angdr ogsd deg 
(“This Concerns You,’ 1976); Ernest Arberle, written by Ar- 
vid Moller, Vi ma ikke glemme (“We Must Not Forget,’ 1980); 
Robert Savosnik with Hans Melien, Jeg ville ikke do (“I Did 
Not Want to Die,” 1986); Herman Kahan with Knut M. Hans- 
son, Ilden og lyset (“The Fire and the Light,’ 1988); Mendel 
Szanjfeld with Simon Szajnfeld; Fortell hva som skjedde med 
oss; erindringer fra Holocaust (“Tell What Happened to Us: 
Recounting the Holocaust,” 1993); Kai Feinberg with Arnt 
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Stefansen, Fange nr 79108 vender tilbake (“Prisoner No. 79108 
Returns,’ 1995); Vera Komissar with Sverre M. Nyronning, Pa 
tross av alt: Julius Paltiel — norsk jade i Auschwitz (“Despite Ev- 
erything: Julius Paltiel - Norwegian Jew in Auschwitz,’ 1995). 
Vera Kommisar also wrote a book about Norwegian Jews who 
escaped to Sweden in 1942: Nadetid: norske joder pa flukt 1942 
(“Time of Grace: Norwegian Jews on the Run, 1942,” 1992) as 
well as Jodiske gleder: en bok om jodedommen, jodiske hellig- 
dager og koscher mat (“Jewish Delights: A Book on Judaism, 
Jewish Holidays and Kosher Food, 1998). Ove Borgchstein 
wrote J - historien om kristiansundsjodene (“J - the Story of the 
Jews from Kristiansund,” 2001). Abel Abrahamsen, a Norwe- 
gian Jew living in the United States, published Jewish Life and 
Culture in Norway: Wergeland’s Legacy (2003), an illustrated 
account of Jewish life in Norway before the war. 
[Oskar Mendelsohn / Lynn C. Feinberg (24 ed.)] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Borchsenius, Historien om de danske joder 
(1969); C.S. Petersen and U. Andersen, Dansk Litteratur-historie, 4 
vols. (1925-29); B. Balslev, De danske Joders Historie (1932); H.M. 
Valentin, Judarnas Historia; Sverige (192.4); P.M. Granqvist, Det Sven- 
ska Israel (1933); C.V. Jacobowsky, in: JBA, 19 (1962), 52-59; idem, 
in: Judisk Tidskrift, 10 (1943); idem, “Nyare svenske-judisk litteratur 
(1946-51), in: Judisk Kronika, no. 2 (1952). 


SCEPTER (Heb. mehogeq, matteh, shevet, sharvit), a staff 
symbolic of royal authority, originally conceived as power to 
strike down enemies (Ezek. 19:14; Ps. 110:2). Thus the Bible 
calls a king “scepter” (Gen. 49:10) or “scepter-bearer” (Amos 
1:5, 8), while God, as king of kings, wields a scepter (Isa. 30:31). 
The Persian Ahasuerus extends a golden scepter to a persona 
grata (Esth. 4:11). Two main types of scepters are pictured in 
Near Eastern sculptures and reliefs: 

(a) along staff with an ornamental head (mainly in Egypt 
and Iran), and 

(b) a short-handled battle mace (mainly in Assyria). The 
latter symbolizes royal military power (cf. Num. 24:17). 


[Mayer Irwin Gruber] 


SCHAALMAN, HERMAN E. (1916- ), Reform rabbi. 
Schaalman was born in Munich, Germany, where his father - 
a veteran of World War 1, having fought in the Battle of Ver- 
dun - was a professor of mathematics and physics and a can- 
tor at an orphanage. His mother came from a rabbinic family. 
Herman was a graduate of the Maximillian Gymnasium (1935) 
and was but the second boy in the Liberal Gemeinde to read 
the entire sidrah for his bar mitzvah. He was taught Hebrew 
privately and entered the Liehranstalt fuer die Wissenschat des 
Judentums in 1935, when German universities were closed to 
Jewish students. Along with Alfred Wolfe and Guenther *Plaut 
and two other students, he was offered a scholarship to He- 
brew Union College by its visionary president Julian *Morgen- 
stern, who rescued five students and five scholars from Nazi 
Germany by bringing them to Huc. Schaalman was a student 
at Hebrew Union College (1935-41) and was ordained in 1941. 
He studied at the University of Cincinnati, receiving both his 
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B.A. and his M.A. (1937). He was also awarded an honorary 
degree of doctor of divinity from Hebrew Union College-Jew- 
ish Institute of Religion in 1966. 

He served as rabbi of Temple Judah in Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa (1941-49), taught at nearby Coe College and Cornell 
College, and became director of the Chicago Federation of the 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations between 1949 and 
1951. Under his leadership the Olin-Sang Ruby Union Institute 
was established and he was its first director. Olin-Sang-Ruby 
is a camp and retreat center that serves children and adults in 
Oconomowoc, Wisconsin. Despite his desperate need for the 
$15,000 down payment for a $63,000 purchase, Schaalman 
returned a $5,000 check he had received from a Chicago area 
gangster who had been affiliated with Al Capone and who 
ran a string of brothels. He received the funds elsewhere. As 
a regional director, he helped found four congregations in 
the Chicago area in the post-war boom. Schaalman came to 
Emanuel Congregation of Chicago in 1955. In 2006 it had more 
than 900 families as members. 

Schaalman served on the board of directors of the Jewish 
Federation of Metropolitan Chicago. He served as chair of the 
Advisory Committee of the American Jewish Committee and 
was president of the Central Conference of American Rabbis 
(1981-83); he also served as chairman of the Ethics Commit- 
tee, the Committee of Patrilineal Decent, and the Mixed Mar- 
riage Committee of the CCAR. 

Schaalman was active in Chicago civic and cultural ac- 
tivities and was an early pioneer in interfaith work. The Chi- 
cago Archdiocese awarded him a Larueante in Ecumenici- 
sim in 1995. 

He published articles primarily in the field of theology 
in various journals and was co-editor of a book, Preaching 
Biblical Texts. He continued to teach throughout his rabbin- 
ate. Schaalman held the Jewish Chautauqua Society resident 
lectureship at the Garrett Evangelical Theological Seminary, 
Evanston, and the Chicago Theological Seminary. 

In recognition of a career devoted to the service of others, 
he was cited as one of the outstanding foreign-born citizens of 
Chicago by the Immigrants’ Service League. He was inducted 
into the Hall of Fame of the Jewish Community Centers. 

Schaalman was president of the Chicago Board of Rabbis 
and of the Jewish Council on Urban Affairs. He was a long- 
time member of the Education Committee of National Ho- 
locaust Council. 

As he reached the much honored stage of four score 
years, the honors for the life he led started pouring in. In 
September 1999, the Jewish Federation of Metropolitan Chi- 
cago bestowed on him its award, the Julius Rosenwald Me- 
dallion. In June 2000, the Catholic Theological Union at Chi- 
cago conferred on him an honorary doctorate in ministry. In 
October 2000, the Chicago Theological Seminary selected 
Rabbi Schaalman to receive their prestigious Graham Taylor 
Award and announced the establishment of the Rabbi Her- 
man E. Schaalman Chair in Jewish Studies in recognition of 
his enormous impact on theological students, pastors, rab- 
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bis, and academics through over 14 years of teaching in Jew- 
ish-Christian Studies. The Spertus Institute of Judaic Studies 
granted the rabbi an honorary doctorate in October 2001. In 
May 2002, Schaalman was the recipient of the highest award 
given by the state of Illinois, the Lincoln Medal. 

In May 2004 he received an honorary doctorate from 
Garrett —- Evangelical Theological Institute at Northwestern 
University in Evanston, Illinois. 

In June 2004 he received the Luminary Senior Award 
from the City of Chicago and he was inducted into the 2004 
Chicago Senior Citizens Hall of Fame. 

In September 2004 the Chicago City Park District dedi- 
cated a park in the rabbi’s honor. 


[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


SCHAAP, RICHARD J. (Dick; 1934-2001), U.S. sportswriter, 
sports broadcaster, and author or co-author of 33 books. 
Schaap was the eldest of three children, born in Flatbush, 
Brooklyn, to Leah and Maury, a salesman. His paternal grand- 
parents were of Dutch descent, and his maternal grandpar- 
ents were from Russia. When asked if he was Jewish, Schaap 
would joke, “Yes, by birth and by appetite.” Schaap was raised 
on Long Island in Freeport, New York, where at age 14 he be- 
gan writing a sports column for the weekly Freeport Leader. 
He moved the following year to the Nassau Daily Review-Star 
under 20-year-old sports editor and future Pulitzer Prize-win- 
ner Jimmy Breslin. Schaap attended Cornell University (1955), 
where he was the starting goalie for the university's lacrosse 
team and editor-in-chief of the Cornell Daily Sun. Thereafter 
he attended Columbia University Graduate School of Jour- 
nalism while working at the Long Island Press at night. After 
graduating in 1956, Schaap worked at Newsweek magazine 
(1956-63), and the New York Herald Tribune and the World 
Journal Tribune (1964-66), serving as the paper’s city editor 
and also as a columnist. It was Schaap who coined the term 
“Fun City” for New York. Schaap began writing sports books, 
became sports anchor for WNBC-TV in New York City in 1971, 
and was named editor of Sport magazine in 1973. In the 1970s, 
he was a correspondent for nBc Nightly News and the Today 
Show, and then moved to aBc’s World News Tonight and 20/20 
in the 1980s. Schaap won five Emmy Awards, for his profiles 
of comedian Sid *Caesar (1983) and Olympian Tom Waddell 
(1988); two for sports reporting; and for writing. He was also 
a theater critic, leading him to quip that he was the only per- 
son ever to vote both for the Tony Awards and for the Heis- 
man Trophy. In 1988 he began hosting The Sports Reporters on 
ESPN, hosted Schaap One on One on ESPN Classic, and hosted 
a syndicated ESPN Radio show called The Sporting Life with 
Dick Schaap, in which he discussed the week’s developments in 
sports with his son Jeremy, who was also an ESPN sportswriter. 
Among his 33 books are two autobiographies which made The 
New York Times bestseller list: football star Jerry Kramer's In- 
stant Replay (1968) and two-sport star Bo Jackson’s Bo Knows 
Bo, which was the best-selling sports autobiography ever. He 
wrote “as told to” biographies of Joe Namath, Hank Aaron, 
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Joe Montana, Tom Seaver, Billy *Crystal, Dave DeBusschere, 
and others, a biography of Robert F. Kennedy, RFK, and co- 
authored .44 with Breslin, about Son of Sam serial killer David 
Berkowicz. Schaap’s final book was the autobiographical Flash- 
ing Before My Eyes, in which he recounts humorous and poign- 
ant memories of a career spanning 50 years. Schaap won the 
Northeastern Award for Excellence in Broadcast Sports Jour- 
nalism in 1986, the Women’s Sports Foundation Award for 
Excellence in Covering Women’s Sports in 1984, and was the 
2002 winner of the Associated Press Sports Editors Red Smith 
Award. He was the first journalist inducted into the True He- 
roes of Sport Hall of Fame by the Northeastern University 
Center for Sport and Society. 


[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 


SCHACH, FABIUS (1868-1930), one of the first members of 
the Zionist movement in Germany. Born in Wexna, Lithuania, 
Schach studied at yeshivot and went to Riga and then Berlin, 
where he studied at the university. There he made the acquain- 
tance of Max *Bodenheimer, who brought him to Cologne as a 
Hebrew teacher (1893). Together with Bodenheimer and David 
Wolffsohn, he founded a Jewish national society that formed 
the nucleus of the German Zionist Federation. Schach partici- 
pated in the First Zionist Congress and helped to draw up the 
*Basle Program. Afterward he fell out with Theodor *Herzl 
and his associates and spent the following years in Karlsruhe 
and Berlin. During World War 1 he worked in Hamburg as 
the editor of newspapers and journals, including those which 
opposed Zionism. During his Zionist period he was one of 
the foremost propagandists of the Zionist cause and a prolific 
writer, especially in German (but also in Hebrew) on Zionism, 
Judaism, and the Hebrew and Yiddish languages. Among his 
works is Volk-oder Salonjudentum (1893). His sister MIRIAM 
(1867-1956) was a pioneer of political Zionism in France. She 
left her home in Lithuania in 1879, completed her studies at the 
Sorbonne in Paris, and taught the liberal arts and languages 
at various high schools in France. She played an important 
role, together with Max *Nordau, Alexander *Marmorek, and 
Bernard *Lazar, in putting Zionist ideas across to the French. 
She also helped to found the French Zionist newspaper, L'Echo 
Sioniste (published from 1900). During the last years of her life, 
she lived in Haifa. A Hebrew version by K.A. Bertini of her 
memoirs of the beginnings of the Zionist movement in France, 
titled Asher Ittam Hithallakhti, was published in 1951. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Jaffe (ed.), Sefer ha-Congress (19507), 201, 
391-2; R. Lichtheim, Toledot ha-Ziyyonut be-Germanyah (1951), in- 


dex. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


SCHACH, LEONARD LAZARUS (1918-1996), theatrical 
director and producer. Schach was born in Cape Town and 
early on showed an interest in the theater by serving as presi- 
dent of the amateur University Dramatic Society in 1939-42. 
In 1947-48 he undertook a world survey of national subsidized 
theater on behalf of the South African Department of Adult 
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Education, resulting in the establishment of the National The- 
ater Organization in 1948. 

From 1948 to 1964 he directed over 200 productions in 
South Africa, including those of his own professional theater 
company (the Cockpit Players, later Leonard Schach Produc- 
tions), founded in 1951. 

Schach emigrated in 1965 to Israel, where he was invited 
to join the Cameri Theater as “resident guest director.” In ad- 
dition he directed for Habimah, the Haifa Municipal Theater, 
Zavit, Bimot, Giora Godick Productions, the Israel Philhar- 
monic Orchestra and the Israel Chamber Ensemble Orches- 
tra. He also directed plays and operas in England, the United 
States, Italy, and Belgium, and made the film Cry in the Wind 
in Greece. 

Schach was the recipient of many awards, including the 
1960 Cape Tercentenarian Award of Merit (1960), the Queen 
of England’s Coronation Medal for services to the English 
theater (1953), the Drama Critics of Brussels award (for After 
the Fall, 1966), Israel’s David’s Harp award for best director of 
the year (Birthday Party, 1968), and the Breytenbach award of 
South Africa for best director of the year for his production 
of Equus (1976). He has also been granted the Freedom of the 
City of Cape Town for his theatrical activity. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Stage by Stage, a biography by Donald Inskup 
(1977); Yearbook of National Theater and Art Councils. 


[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 


SCHACHNOWITZ, SELIG (1874-1952), Orthodox jour- 
nalist and writer. Of Lithuanian origin, Schachnowitz served 
as cantor of the Swiss-Jewish rural community of Endingen 
between 1901 and 1908. In 1908 he began his work as editor 
of the Israelit, Germany’s leading modern Orthodox newspa- 
per, which appeared in Frankfurt am Main. He also taught at 
the Breuer yeshivah and was a prolific writer. In the main he 
depicted famous personalities in Jewish history, such as Don 
Abarbanel of Spain (1937), the leading figure at the time of the 
mass exodus (1492), Moses Schreiber of Pressburg (1933), Mai- 
monides (1935), and the mystical rabbi Seckel Loeb Wormser 
of Michelstadt (1912). He also wrote about Jewish folkways of 
Galicia (1910), the Khazars (1920), the Falashas (*Beta Israel) 
(1923), a proselyte to Judaism in Vilna (repr. 1943), retold the 
Bible, and wrote a sympathetic description of Erez Israel in 
1932, thus attenuating the hard-line anti-Zionist approach of 
Agudat Israel. In 1938 he managed to receive an immigrant 
permit for Switzerland, where he visited the many Jewish ref- 
ugees in the camps. He helped give them the steadfastness to 
endure the hardship of their life. In 1952 his death in Zurich 
was widely deplored. Some of his books were translated into 
Yiddish and English. His retelling of the Bible was reprinted 
by the Zentralrat der Juden in Deutschland (1970). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kaufmann, Bibliographie, No. 1449. 


(Uri Kaufmann (2™ ed.)] 


SCHACHT, ALEXANDER (Al, “The Clown Prince of Base- 
ball”; 1892-1984), U.S. baseball player and entertainer who 
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performed in a battered top hat and a tattered tuxedo with 
tails, wielding a catcher’s mitt that weighed 25 pounds. Schacht 
was born on the Lower East Side to Russian immigrants Ida, 
daughter of a rabbi, and Samuel, son of a prominent farmer 
anda skilled locksmith, who once made a set of iron doors for 
the White House for Teddy Roosevelt. Schacht was a pitcher 
for Commerce High School, but was expelled for accepting $4 
to pitch a semi-pro game. He then started his career in 1910 
playing for Walton in upstate New York. Schacht played for 
Cleveland in the outlawed Federal League, and in the Inter- 
national League for Newark and the Jersey City Giants, for 
whom he pitched 10 shutouts. Schacht was drafted into the 
army in World War 1 before making his Major League debut 
for the Washington Nationals on September 18, 1919, at the age 
of 26. At spring training the following year, he met Nick Al- 
trock, himself a baseball clown, and the two formed a clown- 
ing partnership, though they did not like each other and later 
in their partnership never spoke to each other. A sore arm 
curtailed Schacht’s career in less than two years, and he re- 
tired from playing with a record of 14-10 with a 4.48 ERA in 53 
games. He continued as a coach and clown with Altrock, until 
Schacht left for Boston in 1934, and afterward he performed 
alone in an act that was part pantomime and part anecdotes. 
During rain delays he would plop down in a mud puddle with 
two bats, and pantomime rowing as if he were in a boat. He 
was also known for staging mock boxing and tennis matches 
on the field. Schacht performed at 25 World Series and 18 All- 
Star Games, and by his estimation entertained more than 70 
million fans in his nearly five decades as an entertainer. Dur- 
ing World War 11, Schacht made three trips overseas with 
the uso, entertaining thousands of troops in Europe, Africa, 
and Asia. After the war, Schacht gave up touring and opened 
a restaurant on East 524 St. in New York. He was the author 
of Clowning Through Baseball (1941); Al Schacht Dope Book: 
Diamond Facts, Figures And Fun (1944); Gt Had Fun (1945); 
and My Own Particular Screwball (1955). 


[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 


SCHACHTEL, HUGO-HILLEL (1876-1949), early Zionist 
and one of the heads of the *Jewish National Fund (jNF) 
in Germany. Born in Sulnierschuetz (now Sulmierzyce, Po- 
land), Schachtel later settled in Breslau, where he completed 
his studies as a dentist. He began his activities in a Breslau 
Zionist society and offered his services to Theodor *Herzl 
shortly after the appearance of Der Judenstaat. In his reply 
(dated Nov. 19, 1896), Herzl asked him to set up propaganda 
societies in Poland. Schachtel spent the following decades 
active in Zionist affairs, both in the Breslau Zionist society 
and in the JNF. In 1904 he published a manual of informa- 
tion about Erez Israel and the Zionist movement which ran 
through several editions (the fifth edition came out in 1924 
under the title Eretz-Israel Merkbuch). He also compiled an 
index to the proceedings and a collection of the resolutions 
of the first seven Zionist Congresses (1905-06). In 1932 he 
settled in Haifa. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Agmon (Bistritski; ed.), Megillat ha-Ad- 
amah, 2 (Demuyot; 1951), 199-200; G. Herlitz, Ishim ba-Ziyyonut 


(1965). 
[Getzel Kressel] 


SCHACHTER, CARL (1932- _), U.S. music theorist; the most 
important practitioner of Schenkerian theory in his genera- 
tion. Born in Chicago, Schachter studied piano and conduct- 
ing in New York and focused on theory following his studies 
with Felix Salzer. Schachter was a professor in the Mannes 
School of Music, Queens College, the cuny Graduate Cen- 
ter, and the Juilliard School of Music, and gave lectures and 
classes all over North America and Europe. Schachter’s pro- 
found understanding of theory is best seen in his illuminat- 
ing commentary on Schenker’s Free Composition (Journal of 
Music Theory, 1981). He is best known for the textbooks which 
he coauthored: Counterpoint in Composition (with Felix Sal- 
zer, 1969) and Harmony and Voice Leading (with Edward Al- 
dwell, 1978, 19897, 2003°). Schachter developed a complemen- 
tary tool to voice-leading graphs: durational graphs, which 
indicate the normalized time-span of each event (at a given 
level). His essays focus on analysis of 18'- and 19'+-century 
music. His most important essays were collected in Unfoldings 
(1999). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.N. Straus, “Introduction: A Dialogue be- 
tween Author and Editor,’ in: Unfoldings. (1999). 


[Yossi Goldenberg (24 ed.)] 


SCHACHTER, HERSCHEL (1917-_), U.S. Orthodox. rabbi. 
Born in Brooklyn, New York, Schachter was ordained by the 
Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Theological Seminary in 1941. He served 
as rabbi of Agudath Shalom, Stamford, Conn., in 1940. Dur- 
ing World War 11, Schachter was a U.S. army chaplain and 
was the first Jewish chaplain to aid the survivors of Buchen- 
wald. He arrived there on April 12, 1945, with General George 
Patton's Third Army. 

Going from one barracks to the next, he declared in Yid- 
dish, “Sholom Alecheim Yidden, ihr zint frei” (Hello Jews, you 
are free). He officiated at the first Friday night service after 
liberation and conducted a seder for the survivors. He estab- 
lished a hevra kadisha (burial society), and acquired a plot 
of land for a Jewish cemetery, organized a list of Jews in the 
camp and others who came through, set up a mail service and 
a package program. 

After much discussion, he convinced the military to al- 
low young people in Buchenwald to establish a kibbutz to pre- 
pare for life in Palestine. In this he worked with Chaplain Rob- 
ert Marcus, another Orthodox rabbi. Marcus and Schachter 
each accompanied transports of Jewish children from Buch- 
enwald to France. 

He was appointed rabbi of the Mosholu Jewish Center, 
New York, in 1946. The neighborhood was amid a large and 
thriving Jewish community of the Bronx. At its peak more 
than 1,000 people crowded into the synagogue on the high 
holidays. His sermons were the topic of discussion. In 1956-57 
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Schachter was religious adviser to Jews fleeing from Hungary. 
He served as president of the Religious Zionists of Amer- 
ica and chairman of the Conference of Presidents of Major 
American Jewish organizations, the first Orthodox rabbi to 
hold that position. He was able to maintain unity despite vast 
differences of ideology and politics. One person who worked 
closely with him, Jerry Goodman of the National Confer- 
ence on Soviet Jewry, said “he was aware of the power that he 
had but it never changed him. He never forgot his roots were 
in the Bronx. And despite his national leadership he stayed 
in the Bronx and served the Jewish people from that perch” 
As the neighborhood changed and Jews moved out, Rabbi 
Schachter stayed. By the mid 1990s the synagogue was almost 
empty even on the High Holidays. The synagogue closed in 
2000, not because it lacked for funds - they could have easily 
be raised — but because there were no Jews. They had left for 
Riverdale, for Westchester, they were elsewhere. 

Rabbi Schachter’s son, Jacob J. *Schachter is a promi- 
nent Orthodox rabbi who for many years was the rabbi of 
the Jewish Center in Manhattan’s West Side, a thriving Jew- 
ish community. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Grobman, Battling for Souls (2004). 


[Jeanette Friedman (24 ed.)] 


SCHACHTER, JACOB J. (1950- ), U.S. Orthodox rabbi. 
Schachter was born into a prominent rabbinic family; his fa- 
ther was Rabbi Herschel *Schachter who was among the first 
to enter Buchenwald after liberation and who served as rabbi 
of the Moshula Jewish Center and as chairman of the Confer- 
ence of Presidents of Major American Jewish Organizations. 
Jacob Schachter graduated from Brooklyn College in 1973, 
summa cum laude and Phi Beta Kappa, winning the Abraham 
S. Goodhartz Award for Excellence in Judaic Studies. He was 
ordained at Mesivta Torah Vodaath that same year. He then 
went to Harvard, where he was a teaching fellow from 1978 
to 1980 and from which he received his Ph.D. in Near East- 
ern Languages in 1981. He became rabbi of the Jewish Center 
in Manhattan, one of the most prestigious Orthodox congre- 
gations in the world, where Rabbis Norman *Lamm and Leo 
*Jung had served. Mordecai *Kaplan had also been there in the 
early 20'" century during the waning years of his service as an 
Orthodox rabbi. Under Schachter’s leadership, the synagogue 
grew from almost 200 to nearly 600 families — with close to 
1,000 participants in services on Sabbath mornings. Among 
his other activities while at the Jewish Center, he directed Ye- 
shiva University’s Torah u-Madda Project from 1986 to 1997, 
and was an adjunct assistant professor at the Stern College for 
Women at Yeshiva University from 1993 to 1999. In 1995, he 
was awarded the prestigious Daniel Jeremy Silver Fellowship 
from the department of Near Eastern languages and civiliza- 
tions, Harvard University. He also served as a member of the 
faculties of The Wexner Heritage Foundation (from 1992) and 
The Wexner Foundation (from 1995). He was a member of the 
editorial boards of the magazines Tradition and Jewish Action, 
served on the board of governors of the Orthodox Union, and 
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was the founding president of the Council of Orthodox Jewish 
Organizations of the Upper West Side (1994-2000). 

Perhaps tired of the pulpit and seeking to move closer to 
academic life, he shocked many when he left the Jewish Cen- 
ter to become dean of the newly founded Rabbi Joseph B. So- 
loveitchik Institute in Boston in 2000. The institute is dedi- 
cated to perpetuating the teachings of Rabbi Soloveitchik as a 
force within the Orthodox community and as a model for all 
Jews. Guided by the integrity of halakhah, Jewish tradition, 
and meaningful engagement with general culture, the insti- 
tute is intended to enhance Jewish study and actively develop 
Jewish leadership for the contemporary world. 

He returned to New York in 2005 to become professor of 
Jewish History and Thought and Senior Scholar at the Center 
for the Jewish Future at Yeshiva University. His appointment 
was seen as a signal by the new president of Yeshiva Univer- 
sity that he wanted to reinvigorate the college, and to stress 
the twin goals of Yeshiva University. As a university professor, 
Schachter was asked to develop multidisciplinary initiatives in 
various academic units of the university. The position of Se- 
nior Scholar enabled Schachter to play a prominent role in the 
new center’s development and to shape the Orthodox world 
for contemporary Orthodox Jews who are sophisticated, intel- 
ligent, and rooted professionally and culturally in the secular 
world while living traditional Jewish lives. 

He took up the battle for a different type of synthesis 
within contemporary Orthodoxy. Writing in the student news- 
paper, Schachter said: “By ‘synthesis’ we must understand not 
a co-existence of equals but an integrated system of religious 
and secular ideas based on the eternal verities of our religion. 
We begin our career here with the basic postulates of Ortho- 
dox Judaism. Then, as we continue our studies, we fit the sec- 
ular ideas into the religious pattern, thus broadening our un- 
derstanding and enriching our religious life” 

As a scholar, Schachter was the founding editor of The 
Torah u-Madda Journal and editor of Reverence, Righteous- 
ness and Rahamanut: Essays in Memory of Rabbi Dr. Leo Jung 
(1992), Jewish Tradition and the Nontraditional Jew (1992), and 
the award-winning Judaism's Encounter with Other Cultures: 
Rejection or Integration? (1997). He was also the co-editor of 
the Orthodox Union's Siddur Nechamas Yisrael: The Com- 
plete Service for the Period of Bereavement (1995). He was the 
co-author, with fellow yu Professor Jeffrey Gurrock, of the 
award-winning A Modern Heretic and a Traditional Commu- 
nity: Mordecai M. Kaplan, Orthodoxy, and American Judaism, 
which traces Kaplan's disillusionment with Orthodoxy while 
rabbi at the Jewish Center (1996), and author of close to 50 
articles and reviews in Hebrew and English. 


[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


SCHACHTER-SHALOMI, ZALMAN (1924- ), U.S. rabbi 
and leader of the Jewish Renewal. Schachter-Shalomi was born 
in Zholkiew, Poland, and educated in Vienna, Austria, at the 
gymnasium Brit Bilu Agudah and Yeshiva Yesod Ha-Torah. 
In 1938 he and his family fled to Antwerp, Belgium, to avoid 
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the store's nomenclature. Starting with its arrival in Atlanta 
in 1987, the Home Depot became the major Jewish-owned 
firm in the city. 

Jews have held public office in Atlanta since the post- 
Civil War era. Samuel Weil and Lewis Arnheim served in the 
Georgia legislature in 1869 and 1872. Aaron Haas became the 
city’s mayor pro tem in 1875. Victor Kriegshaber was presi- 
dent of the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce from 1917 until 
1922. A founding member of the Atlanta Board of Education, 
David Mayer, was known as the “father of public schools.” 
In the 1930s Max Cuba, Charles Bergman, and Louis Geffen 
served on the Atlanta City Council and Board of Education. 
After being a vice mayor of Atlanta from 1961 to 1968, Sam 
*Massell Jr. ran for mayor against the candidate of the Atlanta 
power structure, labeled as antisemitic in the course of the 
campaign. He won the election with 20% of the white vote 
and 90% of the black vote. After a very successful four-year 
term, Massell lost to Maynard Jackson, the first black to be 
elected mayor of the city. 

Elliot Levitas was elected to Congress for four terms, 
the first Jew from Georgia in the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives. Liane Levitan was the County Commissioner of DeKalb 
County for 20 years (1983-2003). The major electoral change 
in the Atlanta area was in Cobb County. There in 1915 Leo 
*Frank was lynched by vigilantes in the town of Marietta 
near the home of the young white Protestant girl whom he 
was convicted of murdering by circumstantial evidence. Few 
Jews lived in Marietta and Cobb County until the 1980s. In 
2000 Sam Olens, an attorney and active Conservative Jew, was 
elected chairman of the Cobb County Council. After his re- 
election in 2004, he was chosen chairperson of the Atlanta Re- 
gional Planning Board. Two other Marietta Jews were elected 
as judges in the county judicial system and statewide to the 
Georgia Court of Appeals. 

Dr. David Marx (1872-1962) was rabbi of the Temple for 
52 years. A leader in interfaith activities, Marx was extremely 
anti-Zionist, helping to found the American Council for Ju- 
daism. In 1945 his Yom Kippur sermon was a “tirade against 
the establishment of a Jewish state.” He was challenged pub- 
licly by one of his own members, Albert Freedman, direc- 
tor of the Southeastern Region of the Zionist Organization 
of America. When Dr. Jacob *Rothschild succeeded Marx in 
1947, he brought a deep commitment to social justice and also 
became a Zionist advocate. Rothschild was so outspoken for 
the civil rights of blacks that in 1958 the Temple was bombed, 
fortunately when no one was in the building. From the At- 
lanta mayor to the Georgia governor to President Eisenhower, 
strong support poured out against the perpetrators of this act. 
Ralph McGill, editor of the Atlanta Constitution and a visitor 
to Palestine and Israel in 1946 and 1950, won a Pulitzer Prize 
for his moving editorials condemning the bombing. In the 
1960s Rothschild worked closely with Dr. Martin Luther King 
Jr. as new federal legislation was passed assuring American 
blacks their rights. When King was awarded the Nobel Prize, 
Rothschild organized the dinner in King’s honor in Atlanta. 
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Rothschild died a very young man and was succeeded by his 
associate Dr. Alvin Sugarman, an Atlanta native. Sugarman 
took the lead in the Atlanta Jewish community in regard to 
developing closer relations between the blacks and the Jews. 
The Rich’s store, whose owners belonged to the Temple, was 
the first major Atlanta store to allow its cafeteria to be inte- 
grated. Many Jewish firms hired blacks for administrative 
positions prior to such hiring becoming widespread in the 
general community. The Anti-Defamation League's southeast 
region office in Atlanta and the American Jewish Committee's 
regional office worked diligently to aid blacks in court and 
through demonstrations. The changing attitude of the blacks 
toward American Jews was influenced by funding from Mus- 
lim groups and anti-Israel propaganda, which reached deeply 
into the South in general and Atlanta in particular. 

From 1928 until 1982 Dr. Harry *Epstein served as the 
rabbi of Ahavath Achim. Ordained at the Hebron Yeshiva in 
1925, where his brother was killed in the 1929 riots, Epstein 
possessed all the training necessary to be an Orthodox rabbi 
but chose to move his congregation into the Conservative 
movement after World War 11. A marvelous orator in Eng- 
lish and Yiddish, Epstein was the key Zionist leader in Atlanta 
and attended national conferences in major American cities 
where the foundation of the State of Israel was forged during 
World War 11. He and Rothschild traveled to Israel together 
in 1950. On their return, they co-chaired the annual Welfare 
Fund Drive. In 1953 Epstein joined the Rabbinical Assembly 
and brought his congregation into the United Synagogue of 
Conservative Judaism. He was most adept at training individ- 
uals to be communal and synagogue leaders. Once he moved 
his synagogue to the Northside of the city where most of his 
members lived, the congregation grew to over 2,000 families. 
From 1971 until 1995, Cantor Isaac Goodfriend, a Holocaust 
survivor, served as the cantor of Ahavath Achim. Goodfriend 
developed a full-scale music program at Ahavath Achim. In 
addition he became a community leader in his own right. He 
campaigned throughout the United States in 1976 for President 
Jimmy Carter, and he was asked to sing “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” at the Inauguration in Washington. Once elected, 
Carter appointed Stuart *Eizenstat his domestic policy ad- 
visor and attorney Robert Lifshitz, as White House counsel. 
Eizenstat played a major role in the legislation for the Holo- 
caust Memorial in Washington and Cantor Goodfriend served 
on the first Holocaust Memorial Commission. Lifshitz was a 
significant figure in the negotiations between Menahem Be- 
gin and Anwar Sadat, which led to the Camp David agree- 
ments in 1979. 

Epstein was succeeded by Dr. Arnold Goodman, who 
led Ahavath Achim for the last 20 years of the 20" century. 
He taught at one of the black colleges in Atlanta and was an 
outspoken advocate for Israel. 

In the period just after World War 11 the only synagogue 
facility available on the north side of Atlanta was the edu- 
cational building of Ahavath Achim. A group of Orthodox 
Jews established in 1947 a small congregation, Beth Jacob, on 
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Nazi capture, where he had his first contact with Chabad Ha- 
sidim. In April 1940 his family was interned in a labor camp 
in Vichy, France. In September 1940 they were freed, and he 
moved to Marseilles, France. In 1947 he received rabbinical 
ordination from Central Yeshiva Tomchei T’mimim (Chabad) 
in Brooklyn, New York. In 1962 he and counterculture guru 
Timothy Leary experimented with LSD at the Vendanta Cen- 
ter in Massachusetts. In 1968 he earned a DHL from Hebrew 
Union College in Cincinnati, Ohio. Beginning as a Chabad 
emissary in 1969, he founded Bnei Or (later the alliance for 
Jewish Renewal) and was promoted to full professor at the 
University of Manitoba in Saskatchewan, Canada, where he 
taught from 1969 to 1975, serving both as professor and Hil- 
lel director. He taught at Temple University from 1975 to 1987 
and then at the Naropa Institute (later Naropa University) 
from 1995 to 2004. 

Reb Zalman, as he became known, was a disciple of the 
sixth Lubavitcher Rebbe and served as one of the first emis- 
saries of the seventh rebbe (Menachem Mendel *Schneersohn) 
in the late 1940s. Together with his colleague Rabbi Shlomo 
*Carlebach, Schachter-Shalomi revolutionized American 
Jewry by translating hasidic spirituality into a counter-cul- 
tural language. 

Dissatisfied with the insular nature of post-war hasidic 
Judaism yet committed to the hasidic vision he gleaned from 
its texts, he left the formal community of Lubavitch yet trans- 
formed hasidic outreach into a non-Orthodox post-halakhic 
Jewish pietism that was at once universal, highly ritualistic, 
and unabashedly heterodox (some would say heretical). Kab- 
balistic and hasidic Judaism served as the groundwork for his 
new Judaism that advocated absorbing other spiritual disci- 
plines into itself to enhance a contemplative Judaism for a 
“new age.” He formulated what he called a paradigm shift, 
drawing from the medieval kabbalistic works of Sefer Temu- 
nah and Sefer Ha-Peliah (and their Shabbatean and hasidic 
interpreters) that presented a model of changing cosmic eons, 
reflected in historical epochs each of which required a “new 
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[Shaul Magid (2 ed.)] 


SCHACHT PLAN, Nazi plan to finance Jewish emigration 
from Germany, conceived in the wake of the *Kristallnacht 
by Hjalmar Schacht, minister of economics and president of 
the Reichsbank, and Hans Fishboeck, state secretary in the 
Reich Ministry of Finance. The plan was in consonance with 
two major goals of German policy prior to the “Final Solu- 
tion” - the forced emigration of Jews and the expropriation 
of their property. This plan was not the first suggestion of a 
policy of mutual interest, beneficial to both the German state 
and to a significantly lesser extent to the Jews - though the 
possibility of emigration was of inestimable value the longer 
the Nazis were in power. In 1933, the *Haavara agreement was 
struck, enabling Jews to leave Germany and go to Palestine 
with at least some assets. Under the Schacht plan, those Ger- 
man Jews wishing to emigrate could not take their property 
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with them, for it had been confiscated by the Reich authori- 
ties, who compensated them with government bonds at the 
lowest interest. The planners tried to capitalize on the concern 
shown by foreign Jewish bodies and international refugee or- 
ganizations and link the facility of transfer of Jewish assets to 
the promotion of German exports. They wanted foreign Jew- 
ish bodies to raise a loan of RM 1,500,000 in foreign currency 
(then equivalent to $600,000) to enable the resettlement of 
emigrants. Other essentials of the plan called for placing 25% 
of the Jewish property in Germany and Austria in a trust fund. 
The assets were to be gradually converted into cash and trans- 
ferred only if Germany’s foreign exchange would permit, or 
sooner in the form of “supplementary” exports. The remain- 
ing 75% was to remain at Germany’s disposal to be used to 
maintain Jews before their emigration or those unable to 
emigrate. This fund was to finance the emigration of 150,000 
able-bodied Jews and 250,000 dependents in the course of 
three years. Schacht claimed that *Hitler and *Goering had 
assented to his plan. *Ribbentrop opposed it for personal and 
political reasons and did his best to frustrate it. To implement 
it, Schacht negotiated with George Rublee, the director of the 
Intergovernmental Committee of Refugees, who had formerly 
conceived his own plan for linking emigration to German 
exports, with the Reich as the debtor of the foreign loan, but 
agreed to the emigrants being the debtors. Rublee’s committee 
planned to proceed through two committees, one on a gov- 
ernmental level and the second of private individuals. Jewish 
leaders approached by Rublee opposed the second commit- 
tee, to give the lie to the Nazi propaganda of a world Jewish 
financial body. They believed that the whole problem should 
he considered by governments exclusively. The experts of the 
governments concerned with Jewish immigration objected to 
making confiscated Jewish property the basis for increasing 
German exports. Rublee ran into further difficulty in finding 
governments that were ready to accept Jewish immigrants in 
great numbers. Schacht was dismissed at the beginning of 
1939, but the Nazis continued the negotiations. Rublee, who 
sincerely believed in the plan as a means to help the Jews, 
resigned because of the difficulties he encountered. The ne- 
gotiations between his successors and the Nazi government 
dragged on until their disruption with the outbreak of World 
War 11, when emigration became impossible. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Documents on German Foreign Policy 
1918-1945, series D, vol. 5 (1953), 900-940; J. Tenenbaum in: Yad 
Vashem Studies (1958), 70-77; A.D. Morse, While 6 Million Died 
(1967), 197-203; L.L. Strauss, Man and Decisions (1963), 103-9; D.A. 
Cheson, Morning and Noon (1965), 126-30. 


[Yehuda Reshef / Michael Berenbaum (2"¢ ed.)] 


SCHAECHTER, JOSEPH (1ig901- ), educator and Hebrew 
writer. Born in Galicia, he was ordained for the rabbinate 
and studied at Vienna University. Schaechter immigrated to 
Erez Israel in 1938, and taught in secondary schools, first in 
Tel Aviv and then in Haifa. From 1951 he was the supervisor 
of secondary schools in Haifa. Disturbed by the gap between 
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Orthodoxy and secularism in Israel society, Schaechter tried 
to turn Israel non-Orthodox youth back to its Jewish heri- 
tage. He sought to achieve this by approaching the Bible and 
Talmud as a philosophy of life. Schaechter felt that modern 
man was uprooted and cynical in the technological world, be- 
cause he had forgotten to invest life with meaning and to look 
within himself. This inner search was the heritage of Israel. In 
his Pirkei Hadrakhah ba-Tanakh (1960) he showed the failings 
of both the Orthodox and non-orthodox education systems, 
the one teaching Bible as a book of mitzvot, the other as an ar- 
chaeological guide book. Besides contributing to various liter- 
ary periodicals, he wrote books on such varied topics as logic, 
science and faith, Talmud, and the prayer book. 

His books include Mavo Kazar le-Logistikah (1937), Sin- 
taksis (1944), Mi-Madda le-Emunah (1953), Mavo la-Talmud 
(1954), Mishnato shel A.D. Gordon (1957), Mavo la-Siddur 
(1958), Ozar ha-Talmud (1963), Mavo la-Tanakh (1968), and 
several works on education, including Limmudei ha- Yahadut 
ba-Hinnukh ha-Al-Yesodi (1968), a summary of Schaechter’s 
teachings by his students. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Kremer, Hillufei Mishmarot be-Sifrutenu 
(1959), 348-53; H. Weiner, Wild Goats of Ein Gedi (1961), 262-6; 
J.S. Diamond, in: The Reconstructionist, 30 (Dec. 25, 1964), 17-24. 


17-24. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


SCHAECHTER, MORDKHE (1927- ), Yiddish linguist, au- 
thor, editor, and educator. Born in Cernauti, Romania (now 
Chernivtsy, Ukraine), Schaechter, who went to the U.S. in 1951, 
was a leading Yiddishist, both in promoting the maintenance 
of the language and in adapting it through language planning 
to modern life and technology. Coeditor of the Territorialist 
bimonthly Oyfn Shvel, published by the Freeland League, he 
contributed to various other Yiddish publications, and col- 
laborated with M. *Weinreich in the writing of Yidisher Orto- 
grafisher Vegvayzer (1961). Chief interviewer of The Language 
and Culture Atlas of Ashkenazic Jewry (1992-2000), he also 
wrote books and articles on Yiddish dialectology, toponymy, 
terminology, style, and grammar. His Elyokem Zunzer’s Verk 
(published by the *y1vo Institute in 1964) has been acclaimed 
as the best critical edition of a Yiddish writer and his works. 
Schaechter participated in various institutions and founda- 
tions promoting the Yiddish language, and was instrumental 
in organizing some: he was a prime mover in the creation of 
the youth movement, Yugntruf - Youth for Yiddish (1963). 
From 1962 he taught Yiddish at the Jewish Teachers’ Semi- 
nary and, from 1968, at both Yeshiva University and Colum- 
bia University in New York. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, vol. 8. 
[Leybl Kahn] 


SCHAECHTER-GOTTESMAN, BELLA (1920- ), artist, 
Yiddish poet, and songwriter. Schaechter-Gottesman was born 
Beyle Schaechter in Vienna, the daughter of Lifshe Gottesman, 
and Benjamin Schaechter. The family moved to Cernauti, Ro- 
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mania (Czernowitz, now part of the Ukraine), when Beyle was 
18 months old. She attended school where instruction was in 
Romanian, also learning French and Latin, spoke Yiddish at 
home, and German or Ukrainian around town. Home was 
full of music, as her mother knew a large folk song repertoire 
and had a wonderful voice. Years later, Lifshe Schaechter-Wid- 
man recorded songs in the United States and wrote a memoir, 
Durkhgelebt a Velt: Zikhroynes (1973). 

In 1938, Beyle’s two years of study at the Vienna art school 
was cut short when Hitler invaded Austria. Using her Roma- 
nian passport, she returned to her family in Cernauti, only 
to spend the war years in her hometown under dire circum- 
stances. In February 1941, she married Jonas Gottesman, a 
physician, with whom she ultimately had three children. They 
wound up in the Cernauti ghetto with the other Jews, but her 
husband arranged authorization for them to remain in the 
area, and thus they survived the war. After the war, Beyle and 
her family settled briefly in Vienna before coming to New 
York City in 1951. 

Schaechter-Gottesman started her theatrical and liter- 
ary career with works for children, writing musical plays and 
puppet shows for the Scholem Aleichem Yiddish School in 
New York. She edited a children’s magazine, Kinder Zhurnal, 
from 1972 to 1982, and founded and edited the magazine by 
children, Enge Benge. Her first book of poetry was Mir Forn in 
1963, followed by Stezhkes Tsvishn Moyern: Lider (“Footpaths 
Amidst Stonewalls: Poems,” 1972) and Sharey Lider (“Sun- 
rise Poetry,’ 1980). Another book of poetry, Lider (1995), was 
published in both English and Yiddish. Perpl Shlengt zikh der 
veg: Lider (“Winding Purple Road,’ 2002) also featured her 
drawings. 

Her outpouring of musical song started to see publication 
in the 1990s, with Zumerteg: Tsvantsik Zinglider (“Summer 
Days: Twenty Songs,’ 1990) and Fli mayn flishlang! Kinder- 
lider mit Musik (“Fly My Kite!” 1999); recordings of her songs 
also appeared: Zumerteg New Yiddish Songs (1991) and Af di 
Gasn Fun Shtot (“On the Streets of the City,’ 2003). Her bi- 
lingual children’s book Mume blume di Makhsheyfe (“Aunt 
Bluma, the Witch,’ 2000) has been translated into numerous 
languages. She performed Yiddish folk songs on Bay Mayn 
Mames Shtible (“At My Mother’s House,’ 2004). Schaechter- 
Gottesman was awarded the People’s Hall of Fame Award 
from the Museum of the City of New York (1998) and the 
Osher Tshushinsky Award from the Congress for Jewish Cul- 
ture (1994). 

With the rekindled interest in Yiddish culture and 
klezmer music during the 1970s and 1980s, Schaechter-Gottes- 
man participated in popular cultural festivals and workshops 
such as the Yiddish Folk Arts Workshop (“Klezkamp”), Buf- 
falo on the Roof, Klezkanada, Ashkenaz Festival, and Weimar 
Klezmerwochen, spreading the knowledge of her music. 


[Judith S. Pinnolis (24 ed.)] 


°SCHAEFFER, CLAUDE B.A. (1898-1982), French archae- 
ologist. He was curator of the French National Museums and 
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the Museum of Antiquities (1933); director of research of the 
Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique (1946); and pro- 
fessor of European prehistory and national archaeology at the 
Ecole du Louvre (1951) and at the College of France (1954). He 
directed a number of French archaeological missions in Italy, 
Turkey, Egypt, and especially at Ras Shamra in Syria and En- 
komia-Alasia in Cyprus. 

Schaeffer is principally remembered as the excavator 
of Ras Shamra (see *Ugarit), one of the most remarkable ar- 
chaeological discoveries of the 20" century bearing directly 
upon the language and literature of the Hebrew Bible. He ex- 
amined the importance of Ras Shamra for the understanding 
of the literature, archaeology, history, and theology of Israel 
and its surroundings. 

The religion of Ras Shamra and the form and quality 
of Canaanite poetry are compared with the Bible in his 1936 
Schweich Lectures of the British Academy, published in 1939 
as The Cuneiform Texts of Ras Shamra-Ugarit. The authorita- 
tive reports directly covering the expeditions at Ras Shamra 
published under his direction include La... campagne de 
fouilles a Ras Shamra-Ugarit (17 vols. (1929-55); Ugaritica (4 
vols., 1939-62), and Le Palais Royal d’Ugarit, containing the 
texts from the different literary archives of the royal palace at 


Ras Shamra (1955). [Zev Garber] 


SCHAEFFER, HANS (1886-1967), German government 
official. Born in Breslau, Schaeffer began to practice law in 
1912. He served with the German armed forces during World 
War 1 and, when demobilized early in 1919, was appointed to 
the German Ministry of Economic Affairs. At first engaged 
in drafting the economic provisions of the Weimar Con- 
stitution, he was promoted in 1923 to undersecretary and 
shifted to international economic affairs. German reparations 
became his principal field. In 1929, during the beginnings 
of the world economic depression, he joined the Ministry 
of Finance, where he became instrumental in overcoming 
the German banking crisis and relieving Germany of its war 
debt. In 1932 he left government service to become president 
of the *Ullstein publishing house, but in 1933 the Nazi govern- 
ment forced his dismissal. Subsequently he worked together 
with Allen Dulles and Jean Monnet on the liquidation of the 
Swedish Kreuger Match Combine, and in 1936 he became the 
Combine’s adviser and moved to Sweden, where he lived un- 
til his death. Schaeffer took an interest in Jewish affairs, par- 
ticularly after Hitler’s rise to power. He participated in the 
formation of the *Reichsvertretung der deutschen Juden and 
was in contact with the Jewish representatives at the *Evian 
Conference. Schaeffer kept a diary which represents an im- 
portant source for German economic history from the 1920s 
to the 1960s. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Adler-Rudel, in: BLBI, 10 (1967), 159-215; 
S. Kaznelson, Juden im deutschen Kulturbereich (1959), 582; New York 
Times (March 25, 1967), 23. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Wandel, Hans 
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SCHAFER, STEPHEN (1911-1976), criminologist and soci- 
ologist. Born in Hungary, Schafer was professor of criminol- 
ogy at Budapest University (1947-51), chairman of the Hun- 
garian prison commission, and president of the supervising 
board of delinquency. He left Hungary in 1956 and became a 
consultant to the British Home Office research unit. In 1961, 
Schafer immigrated to the U.S. and taught successively at the 
Florida State, Ohio, and Northeastern universities, and served 
as a consultant to the President’s Commission on Law Enforce- 
ment and Administration of Justice. 

Schafer’s principal book in English was Restitution to Vic- 
tims of Crime (1960), a problem on which he became a leading 
expert. Some of his other works, as a preeminent researcher in 
the field of victimology, include The Victim and His Criminal 
(1968), Theories in Criminology (1969), Juvenile Delinquency 
(1970), The Political Criminal: The Problem of Morality and 
Crime (1974), Social Problems in a Changing Society (1975), 
and Introduction to Criminology (19767). 


[Zvi Hermon / Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


SCHAFF, ADAM (1913-_), Polish philosopher of Jewish ori- 
gin; the dominant figure in Marxist philosophy in Poland from 
the assumption of power by the Communist government in 
1945. Born in Lvov, he studied in the Soviet Union. He returned 
to become professor of philosophy at the Warsaw University and 
director of the Institute of Philosophy at the Polish Academy 
of Science. At first of orthodox views, he nevertheless engaged 
in active and mutually respectful debate and development with 
the eminent Polish school of logic and epistemology (Ajdukie- 
wicz, Kotarbinski, Ingarden, among others), and later also with 
Marxists influenced by existentialist and other non-Marxist 
philosophical thought (the most important being Kolakowski). 
Schaff wrote many works, from initial studies in the theory of 
truth to later works on semantics, on the nature of historical 
explanation, on the role of language in cognition, on ethics in 
private and in social life, and on the still uncompleted tasks of 
Marxist philosophy, for which his chief work is Marksyzm i jed- 
nostka ludzka (1965; Marxism and the Human Individual, 1970). 
Other books appearing in English are Alienation as a Social 
Phenomenon, Language and Cognition, and History and Truth. 
Schaff had wide influence within the eastern European coun- 
tries, and also among American and western European think- 
ers on sociological and philosophical matters, perhaps most 
practically through work with uNEsco. During the period of 
active pressure against Jews in Poland in 1968, Schaff’s official 
positions in the Polish university and academy hierarchy were 
greatly reduced in scope and authority, and he ceased to be a 
member of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of 
Poland. However, through all the upheavals in Poland he man- 
aged to maintain his status as an influential thinker. 


[Robert S. Cohen] 


SCHAFFHAUSEN, canton and its capital city in N. Switzer- 
land. The earliest record of Jews in the canton is dated 1291. 
The Jews were burned there during the excesses of 1349, and 
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in 1401 all the Jews in the city were condemned to death and 
30 were burned. The Jews were expelled from the canton in 
1475. Individual Jews who visited the canton during the 16” 
to 186 centuries were refused the right of residence. Jews of 
nearby southern German rural communitites (Gailingen, Ran- 
degg, Worblingen and Wangen) appeared on weekdays doing 
business as livestock traders and peddlers. In 1865 the laws 
restricting Jewish settlement were repealed, and by 1874 full 
emancipation was granted. However, few Jews settled there. 
A minyan existed in the 1920s. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Guggenheim-Gruenberg, Die Juden in 
der Schweiz (1961); A. Weldler-Steinberg, Geschichte der Juden in der 
Schweiz (1966), index; Germ Jud, 2 (1968), 740-2. 


[Uri Kaufmann (24 ed.)] 


SCHAKOWSKY, JANICE D. (“Jan”; 1944— ), member of 
the U.S. House of Representatives, serving the 9" District of 
Illinois from 1999. “We need more Jan Schakowskys,’ New 
York Magazine declared, noting that the congresswoman 
from Illinois represents the future of Democratic progres- 
sive politics. 

Born in Chicago, Schakowsky, a citizen advocate, grass- 
roots organizer, and elected public official, fought through- 
out her career for economic and social justice and improved 
quality of life for all; for an end to violence against women; 
and for a national investment in healthcare, public education, 
and housing needs. 

She carried on the legacy of her predecessor, Sid Yates, 
representing a district that is incredibly diverse, stretch- 
ing from the liberal lakefront through some of Chicago's 
ethnic neighborhoods, encompassing Devon Avenue and 
extending to O’Hare International Airport. She picked up 
his mantle of leadership, especially regarding his support 
for Israel and the United States Holocaust Memorial Mu- 
seum. 

Schakowsky, who served on the House Democratic Lead- 
ership team as chief deputy whip, was a member of the Energy 
and Commerce Committee, where she was ranking member 
of the Subcommittee on Commerce, Trade, and Consumer 
Protection; she also served on the Subcommittee on Envi- 
ronment and Hazardous Materials and the Subcommittee on 
Oversight and Investigations. 

Schakowsky won major legislative victories to increase 
federal assistance for abused women and children and to 
protect the rights of battered immigrant women, to reform 
election laws guaranteeing that no registered voter is turned 
away at the poll, to expand housing opportunities for low-in- 
come people, and to assist small business owners and farm- 
ers. Schakowsky worked in Congress to safeguard the rights of 
victims of identity theft and to protect consumers from preda- 
tory lenders. A champion for the nation’s seniors, Schakowsky 
was actively engaged in the campaign for seniors and persons 
with disabilities to access affordable prescription drugs. Scha- 
kowsky was also working to ensure that seniors receive qual- 
ity home, hospice, and nursing care. 
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A graduate of the University of Illinois, Schakowsky was 
a longtime consumer rights advocate. She was responsible for 
a 1969 law requiring the printing of freshness dates on grocer- 
ies. She was program director of Illinois Public Action, IIli- 
nois largest public interest group, from 1976 to 1985, where she 
fought for energy reform and stronger protection from toxic 
chemicals. She then moved to the Illinois State Council of Se- 
nior Citizens as executive director, where she organized across 
the state for lower cost prescription drugs and tax relief for 
seniors, financial protection for the spouses of nursing home 
residents, and other benefits for the elderly. She held that posi- 
tion from 1985 until 1990, when she was elected to the Illinois 
House of Representatives. She served there for four terms until 
elected to the U.S. House of Representatives in 1998. 


[Jill Weinberg (24 ed.)] 


SCHALIT, ABRAHAM CHAIM (1898-1979), historian. 
Born in Zolochev, Galicia, Schalit studied classics at Vienna 
University. He settled in Erez Israel in 1929 and worked in var- 
ious posts. In 1950 he became a lecturer in Jewish history at 
The Hebrew University, Jerusalem, and professor in 1957. His 
most important work was Hordos ha-Melekh (“King Herod,” 
1960) for which he received the Israel Prize for Jewish Stud- 
ies (1960). The book was translated in an enlarged form into 
German, Koenig Herodes (1969). Not only a comprehensive 
study of Herod, it is also a brilliant analysis of the structure 
of Roman rule in Palestine, a subject to which Schalit had 
previously devoted his Ha-Mishtar ha-Roma’i be-Erez Yisrael 
(“Roman Rule in Erez Israel,” 1937). Schalit’s other important 
field of research was the writings of Josephus. In numerous 
articles he dealt with several aspects of the historian’s method 
and sources; he also wrote an introduction to, and translated 
into Hebrew, Josephus’ Antiquities of the Jews (Books 1-10, 
1947; 11-20, 1963), as well as a concordance of all names ap- 
pearing in Josephus’ works, Namenwoerterbuch zu Flavius Jo- 
sephus (1968). Schalit was divisional editor of the Encyclopae- 
dia Judaica for the Second Temple period. 


[Isaiah Gafni] 


SCHALIT, HEINRICH (1886-1973), composer. Schalit was 
born in Vienna and studied at the musical conservatory there. 
He settled in Munich, where he worked as music teacher and 
as organist at the Great Synagogue. In 1933 he left Germany 
and was appointed organist at the Great Synagogue in Rome. 
He later emigrated to the U.S., where he was organist for con- 
gregations in Providence, Rhode Island, and Denver, Colo- 
rado. Among his sacred compositions are his Friday Night 
Liturgy, his Hebrew Song of Praise, and his setting of Psalm 
98. He also wrote orchestral, chamber, and piano music, as 
well as songs. 


SCHALIT, ISIDOR (1871-1953), first secretary of the Zionist 
Office and one of Herzl’s first assistants. Born in Nowosolky, 
Ukraine, Schalit grew up in Vienna, where he qualified as a 
dentist. He was raised in an atmosphere of support for Hibbat 
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Zion, joined the student Zionist society *Kadimah in Vienna 
(1889), and was actively engaged in establishing a network of 
similar organizations in Austria. He was a member of the ac- 
ademic circle in Vienna that offered Herzl assistance on the 
publication of Der Judenstaat. On Whit Sunday 1896 Herzl 
wrote in his diary: 


Two fellows from the Kadimah, Schalit and Neuberger, called 
on me. They told me that a proposal was afoot to recruit a vol- 
unteer battalion of one or two thousand and to attempt a land- 
ing at Jaffa. Even if some might have to give up their lives in the 
attempt, Europe would start paying attention to the aspirations 
of the Jews. I advised them against this fine Garibaldian idea. 


Herzl made Schalit a member of the editorial board of Die 
Welt, but shortly afterward, at the outbreak of the Turko- 
Greek War (1897), Schalit set out at the head ofa delegation of 
five medical student volunteers to provide first aid on the 
Turkish front, a venture which was intended to gain Turk- 
ish sympathy for Herzl’s proposals. Afterward Schalit was 
the main technical organizer of the First Zionist Congress at 
Basle (1897). He flew the Zionist flag from the Basle Casino 
and did it again at the 1937 Congress, which celebrated in 
Basle the 40" anniversary of the First Congress. He also sig- 
naled the opening of the First Congress by knocking with 
a hammer on the table of the chairman, an act which he 
performed at all subsequent Congresses - down to the first 
Congress in the State of Israel in 1951. After the First Con- 
gress he was appointed secretary of the Zionist Office, a post 
he filled during Herzl’s lifetime. With the transfer of the 
Zionist center to Cologne, after Herzl’s death, he was elected 
head of the Zionist Organization in Austria. From then on 
he was active in the Austrian and the World Zionist Orga- 
nizations. In 1938 he settled in Palestine, where he published 
memoirs of the beginnings of political Zionism (in Haolam, 
Davar, etc.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Herzl, Complete Diaries, 5 (1960), index; J. 
Levi, Isidor Schalit (Heb., 1951), Tidhar, 3 (1949), 1443-46. 


[Getzel Kressel] 


SCHALLY, ANDREW VICTOR (1926-—_), medical research 
worker and Nobel laureate. Schally was born in Wilno, Po- 
land (now Vilnius, Lithuania), and became a U.S. citizen in 
1962. At the outset of World War 11, his father, a professional 
soldier, left his family to fight with the Allied forces. Schally 
survived the war in Romania and immigrated to the U.K. in 
1945. He was educated at Bridge of Allan School in Scotland 
and received his B.Sc. in chemistry from London University. 
After a period at the Medical Research Council’s National In- 
stitute for Medical Research at Mill Hill, London (1950-52), 
he moved to Canada where he gained his Ph.D. in chemistry 
at McGill University under the supervision of Dr. M. Saffran 
(1952-57). He joined the department of physiology at Baylor 
University College of Medicine in Houston, Texas (1957-62). 
In 1962 he moved for the rest of his career to New Orleans as 
chief of the Endocrine and Polypeptide Laboratories at the 
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Veterans Administration Hospital, where he became a senior 
medical investigator (1973), and a member of the faculty of 
medicine at Tulane University, where he became professor 
of medicine in 1967. Schally’s interest in medical research in 
general began at Mill Hill, and in endocrinology at McGill. 
He was early convinced that the hypothalamus in the brain 
produces hormones which regulate the pituitary gland, and 
hence the production of hormones by the thyroid and adre- 
nal glands, and also the hormones which control growth and 
reproductive capacity. His initially controversial ideas were 
vindicated by a long and laborious series of experiments nec- 
essary to isolate sufficient material with which to character- 
ize hormones produced by the hypothalamus and to demon- 
strate their actions. His research established the central role 
of the brain in controlling the endocrine system through the 
pituitary gland. It has immense implications for devising new 
strategies for birth control and suppressing hormone-depen- 
dent cancers. Indeed he has been consistently motivated to 
find clinical applications for his discoveries. In later work he 
was especially interested in developing novel antitumor pep- 
tides. Schally worked with close colleagues for most of his 
career in New Orleans and collaborated with many scientists 
and clinicians worldwide, and especially with clinical endo- 
crinologists in the U.K. By 2005 he was an author of 2,200 pa- 
pers, and he continued to be scientifically productive. He was 
awarded the Nobel Prize in physiology or medicine jointly 
with Roger Guillemin and Rosalyn *Yalow (1977). His many 
other honors include membership of the U.S. National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, the Gairdner Award (1974), and the Lasker 
Award in Basic Medical Science (1975). He married Dr. Ana 
Maria de Medeiros-Comaru (1976), a distinguished Brazilian 
endocrinologist and his collaborator before her death (2004). 
Schally had a lifelong passion for soccer and as a young man 
contemplated a career in this sport. 

[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


SCHAMA, SIMON (1945- ), British-American historian. 
Schama was educated at Cambridge University, where he 
taught from 1966 to 1976. He subsequently taught at Oxford 
and then in the United States, where he became a professor 
at Harvard and, later, Columbia University. He wrote impor- 
tant works on Dutch history, such as Patriots and Liberators: 
Revolution in the Netherlands, 1780-1813 (1977) and An Em- 
barrassment of Riches: An Interpretation of Dutch Culture in 
the Golden Age (1987), as well as a bestselling account of the 
French Revolution, Citizens: A Chronicle of the French Revo- 
lution (1989). Schama also wrote widely on art, in such works 
as Rembrandt’ Eyes (1999), and was the art critic of The New 
Yorker magazine in 1995-98. He is probably best-known for 
the 16-part history of Britain he made for the BBc, which 
was watched by millions of viewers and became a bestselling 
three-volume work, A History of Britain (2000-3). Schama 
also wrote on Jewish history, The Rothschilds and the Land 
of Israel (1978). 

[William D. Rubinstein (2™ ed.)] 
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SCHAMES, SAMSON (1898-1967), U.S. artist. Born in 
Frankfurt, Schames studied at the Staedelschule. He designed 
stage sets for several German theaters, and for the Jewish the- 
ater, which was founded in 1933. Although Schames had settled 
in Britain in 1938 to flee the Nazis, the British government in- 
terned him and other perceived potential German threats to 
national security in 1940 in Huyton Alien Internment Camp, 
near Liverpool. Other residents of the camp included Martin 
*Bloch and John *Heartfield. Here, Schames used debris, of- 
ten grayed from bombardments, to fashion abstract collages 
and mosaics. In 1948 he immigrated to New York. He exhib- 
ited his work in a show in Germany in 1955. In 1989, Schames 
received a large posthumous exhibition at the Jewish Mu- 
seum in Frankfurt. An expressionist, he endowed whatever he 
painted with explosive spontaneity displayed through stark, 
spiky strokes. He was a nephew of the Frankfurt gallery owner 
Ludwig Schames (1852-1922), who exhibited the Expression- 
ists. His work has been exhibited internationally, in such in- 
stitutions as the Bezalel National Museum, Jerusalem; the Leo 
Baeck Institute, New York; and the Walker Art Gallery, Liver- 
pool, among other places. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bezalel National Museum (Jerusalem), 
Samson Schames: 29.9-22.10, 1959; Watercolours and Mixed Media 
(1959); Juedisches Museum (Frankfurt am Main), Samson Schames 
1898-1967. Bilder und Mosaiken (1989). 


SCHANBERG, SYDNEY H. (1934-_ ), U.S. journalist. Born 
in Clinton, Massachusetts, Sydney Hillel Schanberg graduated 
from Harvard University. He joined the staff of The New York 
Times in the late 1950s and covered local news before becom- 
ing Albany bureau chief, where he covered the activities of 
Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller and the New York State legislature. 
His first foreign assignment for the Times took him to India 
and Pakistan during the late 1960s and early 1970s, with side 
trips to cover the Vietnam War. But after the end of the war 
Schanberg heard about the American bombing of Cambo- 
dia, which President Richard M. Nixon and Secretary of State 
Henry A. *Kissinger denied. In Cambodia, Schanberg covered 
the emergence of the Khmer Rouge, a secretive revolutionary 
group that conducted genocide against the Cambodian people, 
particularly the educated. Schanberg chose to stay in Cambo- 
dia in 1975 after the Americans were thrown out of the country, 
partly to report the story and partly to help his assistant, Dith 
Pran, and his family survive. Schanberg failed to save Pran, 
who managed to elude his captors for several years by work- 
ing in rice fields, but Schanberg finally had to flee. His report 
of the mass murders committed by the Khmer Rouge for the 
purpose of cleansing Cambodia provided a chilling story of a 
death machine. Schanberg’s reports earned him the Pulitzer 
Prize in 1976. The dramatic story, told in the book The Death 
and Life of Dith Pran, and the reunion of Schanberg and Pran 
were made into a film, The Killing Fields, in 1984, that won 
three Academy Awards. Schanberg returned to the Times a 
year after the Pulitzer and shortly thereafter became metro- 
politan editor. But he was not an effective administrator and 
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he was replaced, becoming a columnist. After a while, Schan- 
berg became a columnist for New York Newsday, commenting 
on a wide variety of topics, including events in New York City. 
When that paper folded, Schanberg joined The Village Voice 
in New York, where he wrote the Press Clips column. He was 
a strong opponent of the Bush administration and its war in 
Iraq. He also took to task Senator John Kerry in 1993 for his 
alleged drive to normalize relations with Hanoi. 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


SCHANFARBER, TOBIAS (1862-1942), U.S. Reform rabbi. 
Born in Cleveland, the son of Aaron and Sarah (Newman), he 
graduated from the University of Cincinnati (B.A.) in 1885 and 
received rabbinic ordination at the Hebrew Union College in 
1886. Following ordination Schanfarber officiated at Shomer 
Emunim Congregation in Toledo (1886-87), Congregation 
Achduth Vesholom in Ft. Wayne (1887-88), Har Sinai Con- 
gregation in Baltimore (1888-98), and Congregation Shaarai 
Shomayim in Mobile (1899-1901), before spending the bulk 
of his career (1901-26) at Kehilath Anshe Mayriv in Chicago. 
Upon his retirement he was named rabbi emeritus at KAM. 
During his tenure in Baltimore, from 1894 to 1898, he did 
post-graduate study in Semitics at Johns Hopkins University 
under Professor Paul Haupt. Schanfarber edited or co-edited 
numerous Jewish newspapers, including the Mobile Jewish 
Chronicle, Baltimore Jewish Comment, Chicago Israelite, Sen- 
tinel, and Reform Advocate. From 1907 to 1909 he served as 
corresponding secretary of the Central Conference of Amer- 
ican Rabbis. Other organizational posts included being vice 
president of the Vigilance Association; a trustee of the Jewish 
People’s Institute and the Michael Reese Hospital; and presi- 
dent (and later honorary life president) of the Chicago Rab- 
binical Association. Schanfarber was a member of the first 
generation of American trained rabbis and was a disciple of 
Isaac Mayer *Wise (1819-1900). Early in his career Schanfar- 
ber supported a radical form of Reform Judaism, including 
advocating Sunday instead of Sabbath services. In later years 
he adopted a more moderate approach to observance while 
rejecting what he called “secularism”: i.e., removing God and 
Torah from Jewish life. He was called “a cultured gentleman, 
liberal in thought, though of great strength in his convictions, 
and a gifted orator on almost any subject which the public man 
is called upon to deal with” In 1933 he received an honorary 
Doctor of Hebrew Laws from HUC. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Whos Who in American Jewry, 1938-1939 
(1938), 930-31; The Advocate, vol. 101, no. 6 (March 13, 1942) 1-4; Cen- 
tral Conference of American Rabbis Yearbook, vol. 52 (1942), 269-75. 

[Kevin Proffitt (2"4 ed.)] 


SCHANKER, LOUIS (1903-1981), U.S. painter, printmaker, 
sculptor, and educator. Schanker’s early adulthood experiences 
were varied: as an adolescent he worked in a circus, on farms 
in both the U.S. and Canada, and on the Erie Railroad. Be- 
tween 1919 and 1923, he studied part-time at Cooper Union. 
Until 1927, he attended classes at the Art School of the Edu- 
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cational Alliance and the Art Students League. Working in 
the wpa mural division, he created wall panels in 1924 for a 
Long Island hospital, and exhibited murals at the Hall of Medi- 
cine and Public Health at the 1939 World’s Fair. In 1931-32, he 
traveled to and studied in Paris and Mallorca. Between 1940 
and 1941, he created woodcuts for the wpa Arts Project. He 
founded the group “The Ten” in 1935 with Adolph Gottlieb, 
Ilya Bolotowsky, and Ben-Zion, among others, with which 
he exhibited until 1939; The Ten concerned itself more with 
formal and artistic problems than with political tribulations. 
In 1936, Schanker assisted in the foundation of the American 
Abstract Artists group. The subjects of Schanker’s art, includ- 
ing woodblock and linoleum prints and paintings, ranged 
among various subjects, especially sports, carnival, and reli- 
gious subjects, such as St. George and the Dragon. His works 
of the late 1930s and 1940s, such as Aerial Act (1940), often fea- 
tured graceful lines which coalesced into simple but expres- 
sive figures animated with flat, bright, areas of color. While 
the former composition owes much to Matisse and Miro, the 
monochromatic woodcut Forms in Action of the following 
year displays angular shapes, one perhaps dancing while an- 
other plays a keyboard or bass; this suggestion of speed and 
rhythm is indebted to the German and Austrian Expression- 
ists, as well as to Japanese woodblock prints. Schanker’s work 
reveals the artist’s careful study of a variety of his contempo- 
raries working in both the United States and Europe: Wasily 
Kandinsky, Arshile Gorky, Picasso, Max Ernst, Paul Klee, and 
George Rouault, among many others. In the 1960s, Schanker 
introduced the motif of a circle into his compositions, often 
combining it with other simple forms, and animating the 
whole with vibrant color. During this period, he also produced 
many primitivist wood sculptures influenced by Constantin 
Brancusi. Critics note that these sculptures were not a depar- 
ture from his previous printmaking, since Schanker worked 
on his woodblocks with the tools of both sculptor and car- 
penter. Schanker taught at the New School for Social Research 
between 1943 and 1960. Between 1949 and 1964, he taught at 
Bard College. He made his home in New York City, Stamford, 
Connecticut, and East Hampton, New York. His art has been 
widely exhibited: at the Buchholz Gallery (1943), the Puma 
Gallery (1943), the Guggenheim Museum (1954), the Victo- 
ria and Albert Museum (1954-55), the Associated American 
Artists (1978), and the New York Public Library (2003). Ex- 
amples of his work are in the collections of the Art Institute of 
Chicago, the Brooklyn Museum, the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, the National Gallery of Art, the Philadelphia Museum of 
Art, and the Smithsonian American Art Museum. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Genauer, “Quiet Pleasures of Serious Art,” 
in: New York Herald Tribune (June 3, 1962), sec. 4, 6A; N. Kleeblatt and 
S. Chevlowe, Painting a Place in America (1991); O.Z. Soltes, Fixing the 
World: Jewish American Painters in the Twentieth Century (2003). 


[Nancy Buchwald (2"4 ed.)] 


SCHANZER, CARLO (1865-1953), Italian politician. Born 
in Vienna, Schanzer became professor of constitutional law 
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at the University of Rome. From 1912 to 1928 he was division 
chairman of the Consiglio di Stato - in Italy the main legal, 
administrative, and judiciary body. He was a member of Par- 
liament and, from 1919, of the Senate. From 1906 to 1909, un- 
der the ministry of Giovanni Giolitti, Schanzer held the office 
of postmaster general, and he was minister of the treasury 
and finance in 1919 and foreign minister in 1922. From 1920 
to 1924 Schanzer was the Italian representative to the League 
of Nations at Geneva. Between 1921 and 1922 he headed the 
Italian delegation to the Naval Conference in Washington, 
D.c., where Italy achieved naval equality with France. He 
died in Rome. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Enciclopedia Italiana, vol. 31, 48-49. 


[Massimo Longo Adorno (24 ed.)] 


SCHAPERA, ISAAC (1905-2003), South African anthropol- 
ogist. Born in South Africa, Schapera taught at the London 
School of Economics as assistant in anthropology (1928-29), 
served as lecturer at the University of Witwatersrand, Johan- 
nesburg (1930), and at the University of Cape Town as senior 
lecturer and professor (1930-50). In 1950 he was appointed 
professor of anthropology at the London School of Economics. 
Schapera conducted several anthropological field expeditions 
to the Bechuanaland Protectorate between 1929 and 1950. He 
contributed to the discipline of applied anthropology by his 
study of labor migration in Bechuanaland - its causes and ef- 
fects both positive and negative - and so served as a guide 
for colonial policy. From 1961 to 1963 he was president of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute. 

He wrote Government and Politics in Tribal Societies 
(1956), Handbook of Tswana Law and Custom (1938, 1955”), Mi- 
grant Labour and Tribal Life (1947), and edited Bantu-Speak- 
ing Tribes of South Africa (1937), and David Livingstone’s Let- 
ters and Journals. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Heald, “The Legacy of Isaac Schapira 
(1905-2003), in: Anthropology Today, (Dec. 19, 2003), 18-19. 

[Ephraim Fischoff] 


SCHAPIRA, DAVID (1907-1977), Argentine politician. He 
was born in Carlos Casares at one of the agricultural settle- 
ments established in the province of Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
by the Jewish Colonization Association (1c), founded by 
Baron Maurice de *Hirsch. Schapira practiced medicine and 
also was very active in national political life in the Union Civica 
Radical del Pueblo party. In 1958 he was elected senator in the 
province of Buenos Aires, serving until 1962. He was chair- 
man of the Senate Public Health Committee. From 1963 to 1967 
Schapira sat in the National Chamber of Deputies until the mil- 
itary regime of General Ongania closed the parliament. 


SCHAPIRA, HERMANN (Zevi Hirsch; 1840-1898), one of 
the first leaders of *Hibbat Zion and political Zionism, origi- 
nator of the ideas of the *Jewish National Fund and The He- 
brew University. Born in Erswilken, Lithuania, Schapira dis- 
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played outstanding talents from early childhood. He became 
the rabbi and rosh yeshivah in a Lithuanian townlet. In 1866 he 
moved to Kovno, where he began his scientific and linguistic 
studies, and thence to Berlin in 1867 in order to pursue them 
further. After a period of hardship, hunger, and scholarly 
exertions, he was accepted as a student in a crafts’ academy 
(Gewerbe Akademie), but was later obliged to return to Russia 
because of lack of means. He worked for a number of years as 
aclerk in commercial enterprises in Odessa and other cities to 
save money in order to return to his studies. The substantial 
sum he earned as a military supplier during the Russo-Turk- 
ish War (1877-78) finally made it possible for him to realize 
his ambition. Schapira went to Heidelberg, where he devoted 
himself to the study of mathematics and attracted academic 
notice by his achievements in this field. Among his publica- 
tions was the mathematical work Mishnat ha-Middot in He- 
brew (“The Study of Measures”) and in German translation in 
1880. In 1883 Schapira became university lecturer and in 1887 
was appointed associate professor in higher mathematics. 

After the pogroms in Russia in 1881, he had joined the 
Hibbat Zion movement, and published articles in Ha-Meliz in 
1882 calling for the establishment of agricultural settlements 
in Erez Israel, and the founding of a university with depart- 
ments for training rabbis and secular teachers, as well as teach- 
ing theoretical and practical sciences (mathematics, astron- 
omy, etc., and chemistry, agriculture, and industrial crafts). 
The language of instruction would be German, but Hebrew 
would be taught as much as possible so that “in the course of 
time Hebrew might become a spoken language as well.” Scha- 
pira expressed his willingness to teach at this university and 
even contacted other Jewish scholars with this end in view. 
He was one of the founders of Hovevei Zion in Odessa, which 
became the center of all Hovevei Zion societies inside Rus- 
sia and in other countries. In Heidelberg in 1884 he founded 
the Zion society for the settlement of Erez Israel. The failure 
of the Hibbat Zion movement to awaken a widespread Jew- 
ish national movement or to initiate large-scale settlement in 
Erez Israel caused Schapira to despair, and he withdrew from 
public and literary activities. 

His status as a professor at Heidelberg University was 
insecure, and he felt isolated from his non-Jewish and even 
from his Jewish colleagues, the majority of whom were as- 
similated or even converted. His mathematical studies showed 
great talents but were unsystematically written and never fully 
completed. His economic circumstances were poor, and he 
was obliged to take on various other jobs to support himself, 
including watchmaking. After a period of doubt, Schapira 
embraced a religious philosophy and way of life. In Reuben 
Brainin’s periodical Mi-Mizrah u-mi-Maarav (“From East 
and West”) he published in 1894 two fragments from a book 
in which he tried to synthesize modern science with tradi- 
tional Judaism. A group of Zionist students in Heidelberg 
roused Schapira to renewed activity. After initial hesitation he 
became an enthusiastic supporter of the new Zionist move- 
ment founded by *Herzl. To the First Zionist Congress (1897) 
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he brought two proposals: the first was the creation of a “gen- 
eral Jewish fund,’ to which the whole of world Jewry, poor 
and rich, would contribute. Two-thirds of the fund would be 
assigned to purchasing land, and the remaining third would 
serve for the maintenance and cultivation of the land acquired. 
The land would not be sold but only leased for a period not 
exceeding 49 years. The second suggestion was the establish- 
ment of a Jewish university in Erez Israel. Schapira’s first pro- 
posal was accepted only by the Fifth Congress (1901), at which 
the Jewish National Fund was founded; his second proposal 
had to wait until the 1‘ Congress (1913). 

Schapira devoted the last years of his life to the dissemi- 
nation of the Zionist idea among German Jewry. He corre- 
sponded with Herzl and was active in the student group Safah 
Berurah in Heidelberg. In his last article, “Shalom, published 
posthumously, he wished that “God will let him live to teach 
the sons of His people in the school of Torah, wisdom, and 
labor which would be built in the Holy Land.” His collected 
writings on Zionism, edited by B. Dinaburg (Dinur), were 
published in 1925. In 1953 his remains were re-interred on 
Mount Herzl in Jerusalem. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Jaffe, The Life of Hermann Schapira (1939); 
I. Klausner, Karka va-Ruah — Hayyav u-Foolo shel Hermann Schapira 
(1966); B. Dinaburg, Mefallesei Derekh (1946), 62-69. 

[Yehuda Slutsky] 


SCHAPIRA, NOAH (1866-1931), Hebrew poet and labor 
leader in Erez Israel before the Second Aliyah. Born in Kishi- 
nev, Schapira was an active member of the Hibbat Zion move- 
ment there together with Meir *Dizengoff. In 1890 he settled 
in Erez Israel, where he became an agricultural laborer first 
in Rehovot and later in Zikhron Yaakov. He was the mov- 
ing spirit behind the organization of Jewish workers that was 
founded at the end of the 19" century and remained in exis- 
tence until the members of the Second Aliyah began to or- 
ganize themselves. On behalf of this federation he negotiated 
both with employers and with Hovevei Zion leaders in Odessa, 
especially *Ahad Ha-Am. He spent his last years in Tel Aviv. 
Schapira published articles on the affairs of the yishuv in the 
Hebrew press and was known especially for his poetry, which 
was, in effect, the first labor poetry to be written in Erez Israel. 
His song “Ya-Hai-Li-Li, Hah Amali” and his Hebrew transla- 
tion of E. *Zunser’s song “Ha-Mahareshah” were popular fa- 
vorites for two generations. He signed these songs with the 
pseudonym “Bar-Nash.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Ravina, “Ya-Hai-Li-Li, Hah Amali” u- 
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SCHAPIRO, ISRAEL (1882-1957), bibliographer, Orientalist, 
and librarian. Schapiro, born in Sejny, *Poland, was the son of 
R. Toviyyah Pesah Schapiro (1845-1924), a Hebrew and Yid- 
dish writer and educator in *Russia and the U.S. Israel Scha- 
piro studied at the Telsiai (Telz) Yeshivah, Strasbourg Univer- 
sity, and the Hochschule (Lehranstalt) fuer die Wissenschaft 
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des Judentums, Berlin. From 1907 to 1910 he taught at the 
Jerusalem Teachers’ Training College and from 1911 to 1913 
in New York, where he also coedited the Hebrew weekly Ha- 
Deror. From 1913 to 1944 he headed the newly created Semitic 
division of the Library of Congress, Washington, D.c., which 
he built up into a collection of over 40,000 volumes, including 
incunabula and other rare editions, and lectured on Semitics at 
George Washington University (1916-27). In 1950 he settled in 
Israel. Schapiro wrote extensively on subjects of Jewish history 
and bibliography for the Hebrew and Yiddish press. 

His published work includes Die haggadischen Elemente 
im erzaehlenden Teil des Korans (1907); “Bibliography of He- 
brew Translations of English Works” (in: Studies in Jewish 
Bibliography in Memory of A.S. Freidus, 1929); Bibliography 
of Hebrew Translations of German Works (1934); and “Schil- 
ler und Goethe im Hebraeischen” (in: Festschrift fuer A. Frei- 
mann zum 60. Geburtstag (1935)). He also edited his father’s 
Mashal ha-Kadmoni (with biography, 1925) and Pitgamim shel 
Hakhamim (1927). 


SCHAPIRO, JACOB SALWYN (1879-1973), U.S. historian. 
Born in New York State, Schapiro taught history at City Col- 
lege, N.y. from 1909 until his retirement in 1947, and rose to 
the rank of full professor (1922). Schapiro’ principal interest 
was 19t-century European history, with emphasis on intel- 
lectual history. 

His major works are Social Reform and the Reformation 
(1909); Condorcet and the Rise of Liberalism (1934); Liberal- 
ism and the Challenge of Fascism (1949); and World in Crisis 
(1950), an analysis of political and social movements in the 
20 century. He is also author of Liberalism: Its Meaning and 
History (1958), Movements of Social Dissent in Modern Europe 
(1962), and Anticlericalism (1967). His Modern and Contem- 
porary European History (1918) was one of the first textbooks 
to treat history as the evolution of civilization, embracing so- 
cial, economic, intellectual, and literary developments, and it 
had a marked influence on a generation of college students. 
Many revised editions have appeared. 


[Oscar Isaiah Janowsky] 


SCHAPIRO, LEONARD (1908-1983), British political scien- 
tist. Schapiro was born in Glasgow but lived in Riga and Petro- 
grad from 1915 to 1921. His father’s family had been wealthy 
and influential figures in Latvia before the Revolution. In 1921 
the family settled in London; Schapiro was educated at St. 
Paul’s School and London University. He practiced as a bar- 
rister from 1932 until 1955. During World War 11 he worked as 
an intelligence monitor and, with his knowledge of many lan- 
guages and his Russian background, was already regarded as 
one of Britain’s greatest experts on the Soviet Union. Schapiro 
then taught at the London School of Economics and was pro- 
fessor of political science from 1963 to 1975. His many works 
on the Soviet Union include The Origins of Communist Autoc- 
racy (1955); The Communist Party of the Soviet Union (1960), 
generally regarded as the best Western work on this subject; 
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Rationalism and Nationalism in Russian Nineteenth-Century 
Political Thought (1967); and a biography of Turgenev (1978). 
He was also chairman of the editorial board of the journal So- 
viet Jewish Affairs and did much to support Soviet Jewry. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 
[William D. Rubinstein (2™ ed.)] 


SCHAPIRO, MEYER (1904-1996), U.S. historian of art. 
Schapiro was born in Siauliai, Lithuania, but immigrated to 
the United States as a child of three. He was first introduced 
to art history at an evening class at the Hebrew Settlement 
House in Brownsville, taught by John Sloan. He graduated 
from Columbia University in 1924 with honors in art his- 
tory and philosophy, receiving his doctorate in 1929. Schap- 
iro taught in the department of art, history, and archaeology 
at Columbia from 1928 onwards, teaching at that institution 
as a University Professor from 1965 to 1975, when he was ap- 
pointed professor emeritus. He was lecturer of fine arts at 
New York University from 1932 to 1936, the New School for 
Social Research from 1936 to 1952, London University from 
1947 to 1957, the Hebrew University in 1961, Norton Professor 
of Fine Arts at Harvard from 1966 to 1967, Oxford University 
in 1968, and at the College of France in 1974. Schapiro was a 
Fellow of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences and of 
the American Philosophical Society, and was elected to the 
American Institute of Arts and Letters. Columbia University 
awarded him the Alexander Hamilton Medal for distinguished 
service in 1975. A professorship in Modern Art and Theory 
was created at Columbia in his name. He is acknowledged as 
one of the most distinguished American historians of art. A 
rigorous observer and theorist, he addressed the relationship 
among society, artist, and artwork, arguing that social and 
institutional forces mediated the actions of even the modern 
artist. In this way, his viewpoint differed from that of Clem- 
ent Greenberg and Harold Rosenberg, two other Jewish intel- 
lectuals who contributed to the shape of modern art history 
in New York during this period. Schapiro was a masterful 
and gifted art historian of medieval art, Romanesque sculp- 
ture, and 19 and 20" century art, especially that of Cezanne, 
Courbet, Mondrian, and van Gogh. His friends and former 
students included Irving Howe, Willem de Kooning, Jacques 
Lipchitz, Robert Motherwell, and Barnett Newman. He also 
worked with Max Horkheimer and Herbert Marcuse when 
they moved the Frankfurt School from Germany to New York. 
The publisher George Baziller has published four volumes of 
Schapiro’s work, beginning in 1977 with Selected Papers. Ro- 
manesque Art; the last volume Theory and Philosophy of Art 
was printed in 1994. He published his celebrated works Van 
Gogh in 1950, Cezanne in 1952, and Words and Pictures in 1973. 
He also contributed articles to The Nation and Partisan Review. 
Schapiro’s research and writing continues to be instrumental 
to contemporary art historians, including Norman Bryson, 
TJ. Clark, and Linda Nochlin. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Carrier, “Worldview in Painting - Art and 
Society. Book Review, in: Art Bulletin, 82 (June 2000); T. Crow, “Vil- 
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lage Voice,’ in: Artforum International, 34 (June 1996); M. Schapiro, 
“The Nature of Abstract Art? in: Modern Art: 19 and 20% Centuries. 


Selected Papers (1968). 
[Nancy Buchwald (2"4 ed.)] 


SCHAPPES, MORRIS U. (Moise ben Haim Shapshilev- 
ich; 1907-2004), historian and social activist. Born in Ka- 
menets-Podolski, Ukraine, he immigrated to the U.S. with 
his parents in 1914. He received a B.A. from City College and 
an M.A. from Columbia University (1930). He began his ac- 
ademic career at the City University of New York, where he 
taught English from 1928 to 1941, when he lost his position 
in the anti-Communist purges of 1940-41. One of 40 faculty 
members who were dismissed for refusing to cooperate with 
the Rapp-Coudert Committee's investigation of alleged sub- 
versive activities at the university, Schappes was incarcerated 
on the charge of perjury, having claimed under oath that he 
could name only three Communists at the school, two of 
whom were dead. When a colleague named some 50 names, 
Schappes was sentenced to 13 months in prison. 

In 1946 he founded Jewish Life (since 1957, Jewish Cur- 
rents), a socialist, pro-Israel but non-Zionist magazine con- 
cerned with literature, political and social commentary, of 
which he was the editor for four decades. The magazine, which 
had become an unofficial organ of the Communist Party, grad- 
ually broke its ties with the Soviet Union and moved more to- 
ward Israel, especially after the Six-Day War of 1967. 

In 1981, the faculty senate of City College apologized for 
firing Schappes and his colleagues. In 1993 he was awarded 
the Torchbearer Award of the American Jewish Historical 
Society. 

His major publications include The Letters of Emma Laza- 
rus, 1868-1885 (1949) and two major works on American Jew- 
ish history: A Documentary History of the Jews in the United 
States, 1654-1875 (1950) and The Jews in the United States: A 
Pictorial History, 1654-1954 (1955). He also wrote Resistance Is 
the Lesson: The Meaning of the Warsaw Ghetto Uprising (1947); 
Anti-Semitism and Reaction, 1795-1800 (1948); and The Politi- 
cal Origins of the United Hebrew Trades, 1888 (1977). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Boyer, Patriot in Prison: The Story 
of Morris U. Schappes (1944). 

[Jack Nusan Porter / Ruth Beloff (2"¢ ed.)] 


SCHARFSTEIN, ZEVI (1884-1972), U.S. Hebrew educator, 
journalist, and publisher. Born in the Ukraine, Scharfstein de- 
voted himself to educational work from 1903. After directing 
a Hebrew school in Tarnow, Galicia (1900-14), he arrived in 
the United States in 1914 and two years later became instructor 
at the Teachers Institute of the Jewish Theological Seminary, 
where he eventually served as professor of Jewish education 
until his retirement in 1960. 

A prodigious contributor to the Hebrew press, his col- 
umn in the American Hebrew weekly Hadoar dealt with polit- 
ical and, especially, with literary events. From 1907 Scharfstein 
also published educational texts embracing Hebrew literature, 
Jewish education, Bible, and Hebrew language. 
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His historical works as a Jewish educator include Ha- 
Heder be-Hayyei Ammenu (1943) and Toledot ha-Hinnukh 
be- Yisrael ba-Dorot ha-Aharonim (5 vols., 1960-66); and his 
autobiographical works comprise Arba’im Shanah ba-Ameri- 
kah (1955-56). Among his contributions to Hebrew lexicogra- 
phy is Ozar ha-Ra’yonot ve-ha-Pitgamim (3 vols., 1966). From 
1940 Scharfstein was editor of the educational periodical She- 
vilei ha-Hinnukh. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sefer ha-Yovel li-Khevod Zevi Scharfstein 
(1955), 7-28 (incl. bibl.); Sefer Scharfstein (1944), 163-231 (incl. bibl.); 
Sefer Scharfstein (1971); Waxman, Literature, index. 


[Eisig Silberschlag] 


SCHARY, DORE (Isidore; 1905-1980), U.S. film writer and 
producer. Born in Newark, New Jersey, Schary acquired a 
reputation as a screenwriter in Hollywood before he was 30. 
In 1941 he became an executive producer for Metro Goldwyn 
Mayer (MGM), where his policy of producing scripts with a 
social message led to such films as Boys Town (1938); Edi- 
son, the Man (1940); Joe Smith, American (1942); and Bataan 
(1943). He moved to Vanguard in 1943, and to RKO in 1947, 
the year in which his Crossfire put the issue of antisemitism 
on the screen for the first time in the United States. In 1947 
Schary returned to meM, of which he became chief produc- 
tion manager in 1951. Among the more than 300 pictures he 
produced there were such popular successes as Battleground 
(1949); The Asphalt Jungle (1950); King Solomon’s Mines (1950); 
Quo Vadis? (1951); Lili (1953); and Julius Caesar (1953). Schary 
was dismissed from his post in 1956 as part of a sweeping re- 
organization, but remained with McM as a consultant for the 
next ten years. Turning to the stage, he wrote the Broadway 
hit Sunrise at Campobello (1958), which dealt with the early 
career of Franklin D. Roosevelt, and for which he won a Tony 
Award. He also wrote the successful musical The Unsinkable 
Molly Brown (1960). 

Active politically in the liberal wing of the Democratic 
Party, Schary was also interested in Israel and Jewish affairs 
and served for many years as national chairman of the Anti- 
Defamation League of the B’nai Brith (1963-69). In 1948 he 
was given the Thomas Jefferson Award by the Council Against 
Intolerance in America. In 1970 he was appointed New York 
City’s first commissioner of cultural affairs. In 1982 the ADL es- 
tablished the annual Dore Schary Award, presented to student 
film and video productions on subjects that combat prejudice 
and promote human rights. 

His autobiography, For Special Occasions, appeared 
in 1962. His final autobiography, Heyday, was published in 
1979. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. (Schary) Zimmer, With a Cast of Thou- 
sands: A Hollywood Childhood (1963); Current Biography 1948 
(1949). 

[Stewart Kampel / Ruth Beloff (2"4 ed.)] 


SCHATZ, BORIS (1867-1932), painter and sculptor; founder 
of the *Bezalel School of Art in Jerusalem. Schatz was born in 
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Boulevard in that area. There was no way of predicting how 
this synagogue would change the Jewish character of Atlanta. 
In 1951 Dr. Emanuel Feldman came from the Ner Israel Ye- 
shiva in Baltimore to be Beth Jacob’s rabbi. His commitment 
to Orthodoxy helped develop the congregation into the first 
of a string of Orthodox congregations and day schools. This 
growth coincided both with the *Baal Teshuvah movement in 
Judaism and the evangelical revival in American Christian- 
ity. Feldman was an outstanding speaker, had the knowledge 
to give shiurim, and had a very fine secular education. Once 
Beth Jacob moved to the Toco Hills area near Emory Univer- 
sity, Rabbi Feldman was able to build a community of Sabbath 
observers, many of whom taught at the university and worked 
at what is now known as the Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention. His experience as a congregational rabbi was so 
successful that he wrote a “love letter to his congregation,’ a 
rare document in the American Jewish rabbinate. His son Ilan 
Feldman succeeded him as rabbi in 1995, and Rabbi Emanuel 
Feldman and his wife moved to Jerusalem. 

The Sephardi congregation, Or VeShalom, was founded 
in 1914. The majority of the early Sephardi Jews in Atlanta, 
who arrived in the first decade of the 20 century, were from 
Rhodes. Rabbi Joseph Cohen, a Hebraic scholar and a sofer, 
was the spiritual leader of the congregation from the mid- 
1930s until 1973. Under his leadership the synagogue built a 
new building in the Toco Hills area in 1968. 

In 1904 the Reform and Orthodox Jews formed the 
YMHA. By 1908 it had become the Jewish Educational Alli- 
ance, and by 1911 a building was completed on Capitol Avenue. 
In 1954 the Alliance moved to Peachtree Street as the Jewish 
Community Center. As the Jewish community began to grow 
beyond the perimeter highway, a satellite facility of the jcc was 
built in 1979 in the Dunwoody area. Then the community in 
Cobb County expanded into a new center of Jewish life, and 
another satellite facility of the jcc was constructed in Mari- 
etta in 1989. Because the jcc locale in Dunwoody had major 
acreage, the leadership decided to sell the intown facility and 
build a new campus. In 1995 the jcc and adjacent Federation 
facilities were closed. The campus in Dunwoody was named 
for Bernard Marcus, who gave a major gift to the $60 million 
capital campaign. In the early years of the 21% century the cc 
grew from 10,000 units to over 26,000 units. At the Marcus 
JCC campus programming is provided for all ages with ath- 
letic facilities, a professional theater, a children’s discovery 
museum, and a kosher cafeteria. 

Two organizations, the Moses Montefiore Relief Soci- 
ety (1896) and the Free Kindergarten and Social Settlement 
(1903), merged into the Federation of Jewish Charities in 1912. 
In 1924 the Jewish Social Services evolved out of the Federa- 
tion. In 1928 Ed Kahn came to Atlanta as the head of Social 
Services. Then in 1936 Harold Hirsch, a noted leader in the 
Jewish and Atlanta legal community, pioneered the establish- 
ment of the Jewish Welfare Fund for combined fundraising, 
headed by Ed Kahn until 1960. He was succeeded by Mike 
Gettinger, an Orthodox Jew who broadened the scope of the 
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Federation and brought in major donors from different sec- 
tors of the community. Gettinger was followed by David Sar- 
nat, who took over in 1984. 

At the end of 1984 the Metropolitan Atlanta Jewish Pop- 
ulation Study pointed to the growth of the Jewish population 
from 9,630 at the end of World War 11 to 59,084. Affiliation 
with synagogues had dropped from 90% in 1947 to 44% in 
1984. The key to the future of Atlanta Jewry lay in the fact that 
a quarter of the population were 18 and below; 22% were in 
the 30-39 age bracket and only 12.6% were above 60. The Jews 
had moved, according to the study, to suburban areas north of 
Atlanta in Gwinett and Cobb counties. Because of the needs of 
youth and younger parents, five synagogues had been formed 
in these counties. In total there were 15 synagogues in the At- 
lanta area in 1984. In 2005 there were 34 synagogues in the 
Greater Atlanta area; six of which were Chabad, six Orthodox, 
one Gay, and the rest Reform and Conservative. In the 1984 
study number 23 on the priority agenda for community needs 
were Jewish educational programs. Once that became known 
to the Federation leadership changes began to occur. 

In 1985 the Torah Day School joined the Greenfield Acad- 
emy (1953), Yeshiva High School (1970), and Epstein Solomon 
Schechter School (1973). Since then the Davis Academy (Re- 
form) (1992), Temima Girls High School (1996), Weber Com- 
munity High School (1997), and Yeshiva Ohr Yisrael (2002) 
have been established. There is a Tichon Communal High 
School for all students who are graduates of elementary day 
school programs and congregational religious schools. There 
are active Jewish educational programs at all 34 synagogues 
as well as afternoon Hebrew schools and Sunday schools in 
some congregations. The Jewish Community Center has many 
Jewish educational programs and lectures including the larg- 
est Melton program in the United States. 

In November 1983 the General Assembly of the Jewish 
Federations was held in Atlanta. Featured at the newly opened 
Schatten Gallery in the Woodruff Library at Emory Univer- 
sity was an exhibit on the history of Georgia Jewry from 1733 
to 1983. That exhibit proved to be a key step in the founding 
of the Breman Jewish Museum. The Museum and Archives 
were established in 1996 after a major exhibit on Atlanta Jewry 
at the Atlanta History Center’s new annex. The Breman Mu- 
seum has two permanent displays: one on the Holocaust and 
the other on Atlanta Jewry. The Museum has been quite ac- 
tive, and new exhibits have been created just for display. Other 
traveling exhibits have also been shown at the Museum. As 
an archival center, the Breman Museum has major collections 
on Atlanta Jews and communal institutions. In addition ar- 
chival material from various parts of the South is now being 
housed at the Museum. 

The Jewish Federation of Greater Atlanta acquired its 
new name in 1997. Since that time the Federation’s professional 
leadership went from David Sarnat to Steve Rakkitt. The en- 
dowment program of the Federation now contains over $125 
million. The Federation is the major initiator of programs for 
the Jewish community, although it does not provide any grants 
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Varna, province of Kovno, Lithuania. The son of a melammed, 
he was sent to the yeshivah in Vilna but broke away from his 
family and religious studies and turned to art. In 1889 he went 
to Paris and worked under the sculptor *Antokolsky, and the 
painter Cormon. He was invited in 1895 to Bulgaria where he 
became court sculptor to Prince Ferdinand and was a founder 
of the Royal Academy of Art in Sofia. In 1900 he received the 
gold medal in the Paris Salon for his Head of Old Woman. Af- 
ter meeting Theodor Herz] in 1903, he became an enthusiastic 
Zionist. Schatz first proposed the idea of an art school at the 
1905 Zionist Congress and when it was accepted went to Pal- 
estine to execute it. Three years later, he settled in Jerusalem, 
where he established the Bezalel School of Art (1906), to which 
he soon added a small museum. Schatz arranged exhibitions 
of the Bezalel crafts in Europe and the U.S. These were the 
first displays of the products of Erez Israel exhibited abroad. 
During World War 1, the school was closed down, and Schatz 
was held prisoner for ten months. He succeeded in obtaining 
funds in the U.S. for the reconstruction of his school and the 
museum. He died in Denver, Colorado, while on a success- 
ful fund-raising mission and was buried on Mount Scopus in 
Jerusalem. The school was closed on his death, but reestab- 
lished the following year with the aid of a government grant. 
Schatz was both a realist and an idealist, a product of the dying 
romanticism and the reawakening of national consciousness 
in Eastern Europe. He took this spirit with him to Palestine, 
and adapted it to the needs of the country. The Bezalel School 
gave a young generation of artists and craftsmen the oppor- 
tunity to study in the country and fostered a national style 
of arts and crafts, based on European techniques and Near- 
Eastern art forms. Schatz was a prolific artist, concentrating 
mainly on sculpture. His work is characterized by a naturalis- 
tic romanticism. From 1903, he worked almost exclusively on 
Jewish themes, representing religious practices, Jewish lead- 
ers, and biblical subject. His main works include: Mattathias, 
Blessing the Candles, Havdalah, The Scribe, Blowing the Shofar, 
Isaiah, At the Wailing Wall, Herzl, Bialik, Ben-Yehudah, and 
Isaac M. Wise. His son BEZALEL (1912-1978), an expressional 
abstract artist, illustrated Henry Miller's silk-screen printed 
Into the Night Life and specialized in ceramic murals and metal 
projects combined with architecture and craft designing (in- 
cluding one of the two gates at the Yad Vashem memorial, 
Jerusalem). Bezalel’s wife, LOUISE, was an artist known for 
her delicate abstract water colors. Boris’ daughter ZAHARA 
(1916- ) created abstract sculpture in plastics and wire. She 
received the Israel Prize (1954). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Schatz, 31 Oil paintings (1921); H. Gamzu, 
Painting and Sculpture in Israel (1951), 1-12. ADD BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
N. Shilo-Cohen (ed.), Bezalel shel Schatz - 1906-1929, Israel Museum, 


Jerusalem (1983); Y. Zalmona, Boris Schatz, Hakibbutz Hameuhad, 


erusalem (1985). 
J (1985) [Yona Fisher] 


SCHATZ, ZEVI (1890-1921), Hebrew writer. Born in Rus- 
sia, Schatz grew up in non-Jewish surroundings. He corre- 
sponded with *Trumpeldor regarding the establishment of a 
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commune in Palestine and later immigrated there. Between 
1918 and 1920, he was a soldier in the Jewish Legion and was 
killed in an Arab riot along with *Brenner. Under the influ- 
ence of Brenner, who was his mentor and editor, he began to 
write in Hebrew during the last years of his life. He wrote two 
novellas, of which Be-Lo Niv (originally entitled Al Gevul ha- 
Demamah) was published during his lifetime, and Batyah, 
along with some poetry, appeared posthumously. Schatz was 
the first to depict the experiences of the individual in the 
kibbutz in fiction as well as in his letters and conversations. 
All these were collected by M. Poznansky in Al Gevul ha-De- 
mamah (1929; 1967; 1990). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 975. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: H. Shoham, Ha-Kevuzah be-Teatron Poalei Erez Yis- 
rael: Ha-Hazagah “Batyah” (1988); S. Keshet, “Omanut ha-Hayyim o 
Omanut ha-Bitui: al Z. Schatz; in: Le-Sapper et ha-Kibbuz (1990), 
47-65; idem, “Dov Aher u-Brenner Shemo: Bein Schatz le-Brenner; 


in: Alei Siah, 36 (1995), 119-26. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


SCHATZ-ANIN, MAX (1885-1975), left-wing Socialist ide- 
ologist and author. Born in Friedrichstadt (Jaunjelgava), Lat- 
via, Schatz-Anin studied law at St. Petersburg and joined 
the *Zionist Socialist Workers’ Party (territorialists). He was 
later arrested and deported abroad, where he contributed to 
the party press in Russia and Central Europe. Schatz-Anin 
graduated from Berne university after writing his doctoral 
thesis “Zur Nationalitaetenfrage” (1910). On the eve of the 
congress of the Socialist International in Copenhagen (1910), 
he published an essay on “The Jewish Proletariat in the So- 
cialist International,” in which he demanded that nationali- 
ties be represented at the International. Returning to Rus- 
sia in 1912, he settled in Riga as a lawyer. After the February 
Revolution in 1917, Schatz-Anin represented his party in the 
Petrograd Soviet and was a co-founder of the *United Jew- 
ish Socialist Workers’ Party, representing it in the execu- 
tive committee of the Ukrainian Rada. Returning to Riga 
in 1919, he joined the illegal Communist party and founded 
the left-wing Yiddishist Kultur-Lige. Although he went blind 
(1928), he continued to deliver lectures and write and was 
appointed university professor when Latvia became a Soviet 
Republic. 

His philosophical essays and historical works in Yiddish 
and Russian include Temporalism (1919), Sotsiale Opozitsye 
in Yidisher Geshikhte (“Social Opposition in Jewish History,’ 
1927), and Di Gezelshaftlikhe Bavegungen bay Yidn tsvishn der 
Ershter un Tsveyter Velt-Milkhome (1941). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 1 (1926), 117-9; Sovetish 


Heymland (June 1965), 158. 
[Joseph Gar] 


SCHAULSON BRODSKY, JORGE (1954-_), Chilean poli- 
tician. He was the son of Jacobo *Schaulson, politician and 
member of the Chilean Parliament. During the government 
of Pinochet, he studied law in the United States and gradu- 
ated in 1980. Upon his return to Chile he began practicing 
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law, maintaining offices in Santiago and in New York. He was 
one of the founders of the Pro Democracy Party (ppp) and 
in 2005 was its vice president. Schaulson was elected to Par- 
liament in 1989 and reelected in 1993; he was president of the 
lower chamber. In 2004 he lost the election for the post of 


mayor of Santiago. 
[Moshe Nes El (2"4 ed.)] 


SCHAULSON NUMHAUSER, JACOBO (1917-1989), Chil- 
ean lawyer and politician. Born in Santiago, he graduated in 
law in 1941 and was president of the Juventud Radical (Youth 
of the Radical Party). He practiced law and became legal ad- 
viser to the governor of Santiago province. Schaulson Num- 
hauser was made professor of civil law at the University of San- 
tiago in 1953. As an active figure in the Chilean Radical Party, 
he sat in the Chamber of Deputies from 1949 to 1965. He was 
secretary and later vice president of his party, president of the 
Chamber of Deputies (1961-62), and a member of the Consti- 
tutional Tribunal. In 1950 he represented Chile at the United 
Nations. After his retirement he worked as a lawyer. 


[Paul Link / Moshe Nes El (24 ed.)] 


SCHAWLOW, ARTHUR L. (1921-1999), U.S. physicist and 
Nobel laureate. He was born in Mount Vernon, New York, to 
an immigrant father from Riga and a Canadian mother. When 
he was aged three, the family moved to Toronto, where he 
was educated at Vaughan Road Collegiate Institute. He won 
a scholarship enabling him to graduate in mathematics and 
physics from the University of Toronto (1941). During World 
War 11 he worked in radar development, before returning to 
the university to earn his Ph.D. (1951) in spectroscopy under 
the supervision of Malcolm Crawford. He was a postdoc- 
toral research fellow in the physics department of Colum- 
bia University, New York, where he worked with Charles H. 
Townes, and then a physicist at the Bell Telephone Laborato- 
ries (1951-61), where he continued to collaborate with Townes. 
In 1961 he became professor of physics at Stanford University, 
where he was chairman of the department (1966-70), J.G. 
Jackson and C.J. Wood Professor of Physics from 1978, and 
subsequently emeritus professor. Schawlow’s main research 
interest was spectroscopy, and he and Townes conceived the 
idea for, and in 1957 built, the first laser (light amplification by 
stimulated emission of radiation). The practical applications 
of these discoveries are now common knowledge. Schawlow 
applied these theoretical and technical advances to his re- 
search in optics, superconductivity, and fundamental prob- 
lems of atomic structure. He and Townes did not benefit per- 
sonally from the patent won by the Bell Telephone Company. 
Schawlow and Townes won the 1981 Nobel Prize in physics, 
shared with Kai M. Siegbahn. His many honors included 
election to the American Academy of Arts and Sciences and 
the U.S. National Academy of Sciences, the Marconi Inter- 
national Fellowship (1977), and the U.S. National Medal of 
Science (1991). He was a distinguished teacher, and his book 
Microwave Spectroscopy (1955), coauthored by Townes, was a 
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standard text. Schawlow married Townes’ sister Amelia, an 
outstanding musician, in 1951. She died in a road traffic acci- 
dent in 1991. Their son Artie was autistic, and his parents or- 
ganized the nonprofit California Vocations, a group home for 
autistic individuals, renamed the Arthur Schawlow Center in 
1999. They also had two daughters. Schawlow was a clarinet- 
ist and jazz expert, with a legendary sense of humor manifest 
in his social and professional life. 


[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


SCHAYES, ADOLPH (“Dolph’; 1928- ), U.S. basketball 
player and coach, member of the NBa’s 25 and 50% An- 
niversary teams, and member of Basketball Hall of Fame. 
Schayes, a native New Yorker, was an All-American standout 
at New York University, where he won the Haggerty Award 
in his senior year. Initially taken by the New York Knicker- 
bockers in the 1948 draft, Schayes chose to join the recently 
formed Syracuse Nationals of the NBL. The 6’ 8” Schayes had 
an immediate impact, leading the Nats in scoring en route to 
a much improved 40-23 finish. The following year Schayes 
proved even more effective, as the Nats, now officially part 
of the NBA, finished on top of their conference, going 51-13. 
For the 1950-51 season, the NBA instituted All-Star games, 
and Schayes, being a consistent top-ten leader in all offensive 
categories and rebounds, was an NBA All-Star in each of his 
remaining 12 seasons as a full-time player for Syracuse; in six 
of those seasons he was First Team All-NBa. Over the course 
of his 15 seasons with the Nats, Schayes led the team to an 
overall .572 winning percentage and the 1955 NBA Champion- 
ship. In 1963, the Nats moved to Philadelphia and became the 
76ers, naming Schayes as player-coach. When Schayes ended 
his playing career in 1964, he was the nBa’s all-time leading 
scorer, with 19,247 points. His career scoring and 18.2 points- 
per-game average remain top-5o all-time records. Schayes is 
also one of the top free-throw shooters in NBA history, rank- 
ing 6* all-time in free throws made (6,979) and is in the top- 
50 in lifetime free-throw shooting percentage (84.9%). He is 
also 16 in rebounds-per-game (12.1) and 23" all-time in to- 
tal rebounds (11,256). During his three-year stint as coach of 
the 76ers, Schayes enjoyed great success as well, guiding them 
in his third season to a 55-25 record, while being named NBA 
Coach of the Year in 1966. During the early 1970s, Schayes 
was supervisor of NBA Officials. In 1977, he coached the U.S. 
team to a gold medal at the Maccabiah Games, with his son, 
DANNY SCHAYES (1959-_), as the star player. Danny went on 
to play for Syracuse University and from there to a successful 


18-year NBA Career. 
[Robert B. Klein (2™ ed.)] 


SCHECHTER, ABRAHAM ISRAEL (1894-1936), rabbi 
and scholar. Schechter, who was born in Vizhnitsa, Bukovina, 
worked as a librarian in Switzerland, and then emigrated to the 
US. in 1922. From 1924 he taught at the Hebrew Theological 
College, Chicago, and later served as rabbi in Houston, Texas, 
and Providence, Rhode Island. 
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Among his published works are Palaestina, seine Ge- 
schichte und Kultur (1905, which had to be withdrawn after a 
court order for plagiarism); Studies in Jewish Liturgy, on the 
Hibbur Berakhot by Menahem b. Solomon (1930) which drew 
criticism from I. Davidson (jQR, 21, 1930-31), 241-79; Schech- 
ter’s rejoinder, in: JQR, 22 (1931-32), 147-52); and Lectures on 
Jewish Liturgy (1933). Schechter’s collection of Hebraica and 
Judaica was given to Texas University Library. 

His wife EvA wrote Symbols and Ceremonies of the Jew- 
ish Home (1930). 


SCHECHTER, MATHILDE ROTH (1857-1924), founding 
president of the National Women’s League of the United Syn- 
agogue of America, now known as the *Women's League for 
Conservative Judaism. Born in Guttentag, Germany, Mathilde 
Roth grew up in the Breslau Jewish orphans home. A gifted 
student, she attended the Breslau Teacher’s Seminary. In 1885, 
she went to England to study and to be a tutor in the home 
of Michael Friedlaender, principal of Jews College. In the li- 
brary of that college she met the distinguished scholar Solo- 
mon *Schechter. They wed in 1887. 

The Schechter home quickly became a center for Jewish 
intellectual life, largely thanks to Mathilde Schechter’s legend- 
ary hospitality. That tradition continued in her subsequent 
homes, in Cambridge, after Solomon Schechter was appointed 
lecturer at the university, and then, after 1902, in New York, 
when he became president of the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary. In Cambridge, Mathilde Schechter gave birth to their 
three children, a son and two daughters. Even as she raised 
them, she edited the works of local scholars and engaged in 
other literary pursuits, including translating the German poet 
Heinrich *Heine. Furthermore, she edited almost everything 
her famous husband wrote. 

In the United States Mathilde Schechter complemented 
her husband’s establishment of Conservative Judaism by lay- 
ing the foundations for its women’s organization in 1918. The 
National Women’s League of the United Synagogue of Amer- 
ica subsequently grew to become one of the largest Jewish 
women’s organizations in the United States. Mathilde Schech- 
ter believed that the Women’s League could help women 
deepen religious life in their homes, synagogues, and 
wider communities. She persuaded the Women’s League 
to establish a Students’ House in New York City in 1918, which 
became a home away from home for Jewish students as well 
as for Jewish servicemen on leave. She also founded and 
taught at a Jewish vocational school for girls on the Lower 
East Side and was national chairwoman of education for Ha- 
dassah. 

Mathilde Roth Schechter extended the domestic ideal of 
women caring for their home and family, which she lived to 
the fullest, to women’s caring for their synagogues and wider 
Jewish communities. She thus stands within a coterie of lead- 
ers of American Jewish women, who, in the early decades of 
the 20' century, laid out new avenues for women’s activism 
within Jewish life. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: They Dared to Dream: A History of the Na- 
tional Women's League, 1918-1968 (1967); P.S. Nadell, Conservative 
Judaism in America (1988), 221-22; M. Scult. “The Baale Boste Re- 
considered: The Life of Mathilde Roth Schechter (M.R.S.)? in: Mod- 
ern Judaism 7, 1 (February 1987), 1-27; idem. “Mathilde Schechter,” 
in: RE. Hyman and D. Dash Moore (eds.), Jewish Women in America: 
An Historical Encyclopedia 2 (1997), 1201-3. 


[Pamela S. Nadell (2"¢ ed.)] 


SCHECHTER, SOLOMON (Shneur Zalman; 1847-1915), 
rabbinic scholar and president of the *Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America. Schechter was born in Focsani, Roma- 
nia. His father, a Chabad Hasid, was a ritual slaughterer (Ger. 
Schaechter). In his teens he studied with the rabbinic author 
Joseph Saul Nathanson in Lemberg. From about 1875 to 1879 
he attended the Vienna bet ha-midrash. He acquired a lifelong 
devotion to scientific study of the tradition and developed the 
central notion of the community of Israel as decisive for Jewish 
living and thinking. He was to call it “Catholic Israel.” From 
1879 he studied at the Berlin Hochschule fuer die Wissen- 
schaft des Judentums and at the University of Berlin. When, 
in 1882, a fellow student at the Hochschule, Claude Goldsmid 
Montefiore, invited him to be his tutor in rabbinics in Lon- 
don, Schechter accepted. In England he rose to prominence as 
a rabbinic scholar and spokesman for Jewish traditionalism. In 
1890 he was appointed lecturer in talmudics and in 1892 reader 
in rabbinics at Cambridge University. In 1899 he also became 
professor of Hebrew at University College, London. 

Schechter’s first substantial work was his edition of Avot 
de-Rabbi Nathan (1887). His fame rests on the scholarly recov- 
ery of the Cairo *Genizah. It created a sensation in the world 
of scholarship, and in its wake Jewish history and the history 
of Mediterranean society have been rewritten. Over one hun- 
dred thousand manuscripts and manuscript fragments were 
brought to England and presented to Cambridge University by 
Schechter and Charles Taylor, the master of St. John’s College 
who had made Schechter’s trip possible. Together they pub- 
lished the newly discovered fragments of the Hebrew original 
of Ben *Sira (The Wisdom of Ben Sira, 1899). 

Late in 1901 Schechter accepted an invitation by a num- 
ber of leading American Jews, notably his friend, Judge Mayer 
Sulzberger of Philadelphia, to assume the post of president of 
the Jewish Theological Seminary of America. He served in 
this capacity from 1902 until his death. He was able to attract 
a distinguished faculty, including Louis Ginzberg. Alexander 
Marx, Israel Friedlaender, Israel Davidson, and Mordecai M. 
Kaplan. The Seminary became one of the most important 
centers of Jewish learning and of Jewish intellectual and, in- 
deed, national revival. Schechter’s Studies in Judaism (3 vols., 
1896-1924), his Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology (in book 
form, 1909; based on essays in the Jewish Quarterly Review, 
1894-1896), and Seminary Addresses and Other Papers (1915) 
remain indispensable documents of American Jewish religious 
Conservatism. Steering a course between Orthodoxy and Re- 
form, Schechter combined scholarliness and objectivity with 
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piety, and piety with a measure of flexibility and innovation 
in doctrine and practice. In 1913 Schechter was instrumental 
in founding the *United Synagogue of America (his original 
designation read “Agudath Jeshurun - A Union for Promot- 
ing Traditional Judaism in America”), which became a major 
national institution of Conservative Judaism in the United 
States. In 1905 he acknowledged Zionism as “the great bul- 
wark against assimilation.” He felt close to religious and spir- 
itual Zionism and in 1913 attended the 11” Zionist Congress 
in Vienna. Over the strenuous objections of Seminary board 
members Jacob H. Schiff and Louis Marshall, he opened the 
Seminary to Zionist activity. But he remained, essentially, a 
builder of religious Judaism in the American diaspora. 

Schechter is considered the chief architect of Conserva- 
tive Judaism in the United States. In his view, this version of 
Jewish religious life and thought was organically related to 
the Historical School, founded by Zunz, Frankel, and Graetz. 
Schechter defined the theological position of the school: “It is 
not the mere revealed Bible that is of first importance to the 
Jew but the Bible as it repeats itself in history, in other words, 
as it is interpreted by Tradition... Since then the interpreta- 
tion of Scripture or the Secondary Meaning is mainly a prod- 
uct of changing historical influences, it follows that the center 
of authority is actually removed from the Bible and placed in 
some living body, which, by reason of its being in touch with 
the ideal aspirations and the religious needs of the age, is best 
able to determine the nature of the Secondary Meaning. This 
living body, however, is not represented by any section of the 
nation, or any corporate priesthood, or Rabbihood, but by 
the collective conscience of Catholic Israel, as embodied in 
the Universal Synagogue” (Studies in Judaism, Series One, 
JPS, 1896, Xvii—xviii). 

Though a staunch traditionalist, Schechter admitted the 
possibility of change. However, he felt that changes should not 
be introduced arbitrarily or deliberately. Rather, “the norm 
as well as the sanction of Judaism is the practice actually in 
vogue. Its consecration is the consecration of general use - 
or, in other words, of Catholic Israel” (ibid., xix). Schechter 
insisted (ibid., 180 ff.) Judaism must be understood as regu- 
lating not only our actions but also our thoughts: “It is true 
that every great religion is a ‘concentration of many ideas and 
ideals’ which make this religion able to adapt itself to vari- 
ous modes of thinking and living. But there must always be 
a point round which all these ideas concentrate themselves. 
This center is Dogma.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Bentwich, Solomon Schechter: A Biogra- 
phy (1938); A.S. Oko, Solomon Schechter: A Bibliography (1938); M. 
Davis, The Emergence of Conservative Judaism (1963); A. Marx, Essays 
in Jewish Biography (1947), 229-50; B. Mandelbaum, The Wisdom of 
Solomon Schechter (1963); M. Ben-Horin, in: sos, 25 (1963), 249-86; 
27 (1965), 75-102; 30 (1968), 262-71; idem, in: AJHSQ, 56 (1966/67), 
208-31); idem, in: QR Seventy-fifth Anniversary Volume (1967), 47-593 
H.H. and ML. Rubenovitz, The Walking Heart (1967), 14-20; A. Par- 
zen, Architects of Conservative Judaism (1964); A. Karp, in: The Jew- 
ish Experience in America, 5 (1969), 111-29; A. Scheiber, in: HUCA, 33 
(1962), 255-75. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Adler, in: The American 
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(1946), 25-36 (Heb.); G. Cohen, in: Proceedings of the Rabbinical As- 
sembly, 44 (1982), 57-68; R. Fierstien and J. Waxman (eds.), Solomon 
Schechter in America: A Centennial Tribute (2002); D. Fine, in: Juda- 
ism, 46:1 (Winter 1997), 3-24; S. Goldman (ed.), Schechter Memorial: 
JTS Students’ Annual, 3 (1916); S. Greenberg, in: Conservative Juda- 
ism, 39:4 (Summer 1987), 7-29; Ch.I. Hoffman in: C. Adler (ed.), The 
Jewish Theological Seminary Semi-Centennial Volume (1939), 49-64; 
J. Kabakoff, in: Bitzaron, 9 (Summer-Winter 1987-88), 70-81 (Heb.); 
P. Nadell, Conservative Judaism in America: A Biographical Diction- 
ary and Sourcebook (1988), 222-27 with bibliography; I. Schorsch, 
in: Conservative Judaism, 55:2 (Winter 2003), 3-23; S. Siegel, in: Pro- 
ceedings of the Rabbinical Assembly, 39 (1977), 44-55; J. Wertheimer 
(ed.), Tradition Renewed: A History of the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary (1997), 1, 43-102, 293-326; 2, 446-449; A. Yaari, Iggerot Shneior 
Zalman Schechter el Poznanski (1944); Y. Zussman, in: Madaei ha- 
Yahadut, 38 (1998), 213-30 (Heb.). 

[Meir Ben-Horon] 


SCHECHTER INSTITUTE OF JEWISH STUDIES, THE 
(Machon Schechter Lmada’ey Hayahadut). The institute was 
founded in Jerusalem in 1984 as the Seminary of Judaic Stud- 
ies (Bet Hamidrash Llimudey Hayahadut) to train Conserva- 
tive rabbis for the Masorti Movement in Israel. It was viewed 
as the spiritual heir of the *Breslau Rabbinical Seminary 
(1854-1939) and the *Jewish Theological Seminary of Amer- 
ica (JTS; 1887ff.). It was founded by srs under the leadership 
of Chancellor Gershon *Cohen and Vice Chancellor Simon 
*Greenberg, and by the Masorti (Conservative) Movement in 
Israel represented by Prof. Reuven *Hammer, who also served 
as its first dean (1984-1987). It met initially at the Schocken In- 
stitute, ajTs affiliate in Jerusalem, and the founders dreamed 
that it would eventually have 60 students. 

The Seminary grew rapidly under the leadership of Prof. 
Lee *Levine, who served as dean and later president (1987-94) 
and rector (1994-96), as the Seminary moved first to the 
Maayanot building and then to Neve Schechter (1990), which 
had been a dormitory for jTs rabbinical students. The first 
class of four rabbinical students was ordained in July 1988, 
but Levine and his successors felt that it was not enough to 
ordain Israeli Conservative rabbis. They felt that the most ef- 
fective way to bring Jewish education in general and Conser- 
vative Judaism in particular to Israel was by developing large 
educational programs for public school children and teach- 
ers and for new immigrants. Levine therefore founded the 
TALI Education Fund (1987) which funds and supervises the 
TALI school system in Israel, received permission from Isra- 
el’s Council for Higher Education to grant an M.A. degree in 
Jewish Studies as a branch of jTs (1989), adopted Midreshet 
Yerushalayim, which became a program for Russian-speaking 
and Hungarian Jews (1990), and adopted the one year rabbini- 
cal programs of jTs, the *University of Judaism in Los Angeles, 
and the *Seminario Rabbinico in Buenos Aires (1990). 

During Levine's tenure, the rat1 Education Fund be- 
gan to turn the TALI schools into a real school system: many 
schools were added, a syllabus for grades 1-9 was published, 
curricula were written, in-service training was developed, 
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and agreements were reached with the Ministry of Education. 
The M.A. program in Jewish Studies grew rapidly from five 
students in 1990-91 to over 200 in 1994, and Levine began to 
hire full-time faculty. Together with Prof. David *Golinkin, 
the dean, he developed an innovative interdisciplinary M.A. 
program in Jewish studies for Israeli educators, with special- 
izations such as informal education, family and community 
studies, and Jewish Women’s Studies as well as a D.H.L. pro- 
gram as a branch of jrs. 

Midreshet Yerushalayim had been founded in the 1980s 
as a post-high school yeshivah-style program for Conservative 
Jews from North America. Transformed under the leadership 
of Levine and Shmuel Glick, it founded an outreach program 
for Russian-speaking immigrants in Israel and a Taxi school 
system and Ramah Camps in the former Soviet Union, and it 
revived the moribund *Rabbinical Seminary in Budapest by 
adding a Pedagogium for teachers, which eventually became 
the University of Jewish Studies in Budapest. 

During Rabbi Benjamin Segal’s tenure as president 
(1994-99), all of the Seminary’s programs continued to grow 
at a rapid rate and the institution was renamed the Schechter 
Institute of Jewish Studies in 1998, in honor of Prof. Solomon 
*Schechter, one of the main founders of Conservative Juda- 
ism in North America. Segal more than doubled the budget, 
adopted sound fiscal and administrative policies, began the 
accreditation process to turn Schechter into an Israeli institu- 
tion of higher learning, and endowed the Liebhaber Prize for 
Religious Tolerance. He founded the Institute of Applied Hala- 
khah together with Golinkin; its goal was to publish halakhic 
literature in different languages for the worldwide Conserva- 
tive Movement. He also developed indigenous leadership by 
hiring three young graduates of Schechter - Alexander Even- 
Chen as dean of the Graduate School, Eitan Chikli as direc- 
tor of the Tati Education Fund, and Yair Paz as director of 
Midreshet Yerushalayim in Israel. 

Prof. Alice Shalvi, who served as rector (1997-2000) and 
acting president (1999-2000), laid the groundwork for an 
M.A. track in Judaism and the Arts and a Center of Jewish Art 
which developed curricula for the TALI schools and websites. 
She founded The Center for Women and Jewish Law (1999) 
together with Golinkin, and helped launch Nashim: A Journal 
of Jewish Women's Studies and Gender Issues (1998), which was 
co-published with Brandeis University and later with Indiana 
University Press. Shalvi also hired Gila Katz, who had founded 
the TALI day school in Czernowitz, as director of Midreshet 
Yerushalayim in Ukraine. 

During Golinkin’s tenure (2000ff.), the four major 
Schechter programs became four separate amutot (non-profit 
organizations) as The Schechter Institute achieved accredita- 
tion as an Israeli institution of higher education (2005). An- 
nual fundraising increased dramatically, while endowments 
and endowed chairs were raised for the first time. The Schech- 
ter Institute hired many tenure-track faculty and undertook an 
ambitious program of publishing academic and popular works 
in Hebrew, English, Russian, French, and Spanish. The TALI 
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school system expanded rapidly after receiving official recog- 
nition from the Ministry of Education in 2003 and began to 
publish at least four new TALI textbooks per year. Midreshet 
Yerushalayim expanded to 46 branches in Israel and to 17 
schools and camps in Ukraine. 

By 2006, the Schechter Rabbinical Seminary had 60 stu- 
dents from Israel and abroad; the Schechter Institute of Jew- 
ish Studies graduate school had 450 students and 60 full and 
part-time faculty; the raL1 Education Fund provided enriched 
Jewish education to 25,000 Israeli children in almost 140 TALI 
schools and pre-schools; and Midreshet Yerushalayim taught 
Jewish studies to thousands of Russian immigrants in Israel 
and to Jews in Ukraine and Hungary. Golinkin stated that his 
dream was to provide every Israeli and eastern European Jew 
with a Jewish education. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: GENERAL: D. Elazar and R.M. Geffen, The 
Conservative Movement in Judaism: Dilemmas and Opportunities 
(2000), 138-40; N. Gillman, Conservative Judaism: The New Century 
(1993), 178-89; D. Golinkin, Proceedings of the Rabbinical Assem- 
bly, 62 (2000), 194-96; idem, Women’s League Outlook, 75/3 (Spring 
2005), 22-26; E. Lederhendler, in: J. Wertheimer (ed.), Tradition 
Renewed: A History of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America 
(1997), 2:244-48; L. Levine et al., Et Laasot, 2 (Summer 1989), 13-29 
(Heb.); H. Meirovich, The Shaping of Masorti Judaism in Israel (1999); 
I. Schorsch, Thoughts from 3080 (1987), 17-24; B. Segal, Proceedings 
of the Rabbinical Assembly, 62 (1995), 104-8; E. Tabory in: U. Reb- 
hun and Ch. Waxman (eds.), Jews in Israel (2004), 290-92. TALI: 
W. Ackerman and G. Showstack, Conservative Judaism, 40/1 (Fall 
1987), 67-80; E. Chikli, Tali Education: The Development and Real- 
ization of an Educational Idea (Heb., 2005); T. Horovitz, Dor Ldor, 15 
(Heb., 1999); L. Levine, Studies in Jewish Education, 7 (1995), 259-77. 
MIDRESHET YERUSHALAYIM: Sh. Glick, Dor Ldor 24 (2004), 39-54 
(Heb.); D. Golinkin, Insight Israel: The View from Schechter (2003), 
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SCHECHTMAN, JOSEPH B. (1891-1970), Zionist leader, 
authority on population movements, and author. Schecht- 
man, who was born in Odessa, served in the all- Russian Jew- 
ish Congress convened in Petrograd (1917) and the Ukrainian 
National Assembly convened in Kiev (1918). After leaving Rus- 
sia in 1921, he became coeditor and later managing editor of 
Razsvyet (1922-32), the organ of the Federation of Russian- 
Ukrainian Zionists, and subsequently the leading *Revisionist 
weekly. Schechtman approved *Jabotinsky’s resignation from 
the Actions Committee of the World Zionist Organization 
in 1923, but disagreed with his concurrent resignation from 
the Zionist Organization itself. However, this partial support 
later became total when the two men took the lead in found- 
ing the World Union of Zionist Revisionists in Paris in 1925 
which elected Jabotinsky its president. Schechtman, in com- 
mon with Jabotinsky, became steadily disenchanted with the 
subsequent actions of the Zionist leaders. He opposed the 
proposed enlargement of the Jewish Agency (1929) to include 
a 50% proportion of non-Zionists, fearing that such a move 
would contribute to the dilution of, and possibly betray, the 
aims of political Zionism. However, he and the other Revi- 
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sionists were not averse to an Agency that would be elected by 
universal suffrage. In 1929 Schechtman became chief editor of 
Nayer Veg, a Yiddish-language Revisionist organ. 

In 1935, the Revisionists left the Zionist Organization, 
established the New Zionist Organization in Vienna, and 
elected Jabotinsky its president. Schechtman continued his 
work in the Revisionist movement both in Europe and after 
going to the US. in 1941. From 1941 to 1943 he was a research 
fellow for the Institute of Jewish Affairs. He directed the Re- 
search Bureau on Population Movements (1943-44), and from 
1944 to 1945 served as a consultant to the Office of Strategic 
Services (Oss) on population movements. Schechtman was 
subsequently a member of the World Zionist Organization's 
Actions Committee; a member of the executive of the World 
Jewish Congress; and chairman of the World Party Council. 
At his death, he was president of the United Revisionists of 
America and chairman of the World Council of the Zionist 
Revision Movement. 

Schechtman’s books include: a two-volume autobiog- 
raphy of Vladimir Jabotinsky, his best-known work, entitled 
Rebel and Statesman; the Early Years (1956), and Fighter and 
Prophet; the Last Years (1961); On Wings of Eagles (1961); The 
United States and the Jewish State Movement (1966); Star in 
Eclipse; Russian Jewry Revisited (1961); European Population 
Transfers, 1939-1945 (1946); and Postwar Population Transfers 
in Europe, 1945-1955 (1962). 


SCHECK, BARRY (1949- ), U.S. lawyer. Born in Queens, 
ny, and raised in Manhattan, Scheck, the son of a television 
producer and entertainers’ representative, graduated from Yale 
University. He was politically active in the “Dump Johnson” 
movement of the late 1960s before going to the University of 
California Boalt Hall School of Law in Berkeley, where he 
worked for the United Farm Workers Union. Scheck became 
a lawyer for the Legal Aid Society, New York City’s law firm 
for the poor, in the Bronx. There he met a fellow lawyer, Peter 
Neufeld, who would become his best friend. After three years 
with Legal Aid, Scheck joined the faculty of the Benjamin N. 
Cardozo School of Law, where he and Neufeld in 1992 founded 
the Innocence Project, a nonprofit legal clinic that seeks the 
release of wrongly convicted individuals through DNA test- 
ing. The Innocence Project relies on students to handle case 
work under the supervision of a team of lawyers. The lawyers 
screen cases to determine whether postconviction testing of 
DNA, the genetic material found in all human cells, can yield 
conclusive proof of innocence. Although pa testing of crime 
scene evidence had been used since the late 1980s, it was not 
until the end of the 20 century that significant advances in 
the technology made it possible to examine minute specimens. 
The Innocence Project, by the early years of the 21° century, 
had helped to exonerate more than 80 people and was working 
on hundreds of other cases. Scheck was the DNA expert on the 
team of lawyers defending O.J. Simpson, the former football 
star, who was found not guilty of murder in a celebrated trial 
in the 1990s. Scheck and Neufeld were partners with the late 
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Johnnie Cochran in a small civil rights law firm in Manhat- 
tan. The firm represented Abner Louima, a Haitian immigrant 
who was allegedly sodomized by New York City police offi- 
cers in 1997. In 2003 the Innocence Project spawned the Life 
After Exoneration Project, to help the wrongly convicted after 
they were out of prison. Scheck and Neufeld, with Jim Dwyer, 
were the authors of Actual Innocence (2000), which recounted 
the stories of some of the people they helped free. Inspired by 
the Innocence Project, about 30 similar organizations formed 
around the country at law schools, journalism schools, under- 
graduate college, and public defenders’ offices. 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


SCHECKTER, JODY (1950- ), race car driver, winner of the 
1979 Formula One World Drivers Championship. Scheckter 
was born in East London, South Africa, but at the age of 20 
he moved to England, where he developed his racing skills. 
In 1972 Scheckter qualified for his first Formula One race at 
Watkins Glen, finishing in ninth place. The following year 
Scheckter won the Formula 5000 (5 liter max. engine), while 
gaining a reputation for his aggressive style. A major setback 
occurred several months later, when he spun out of control 
at the end of the first lap of the 1973 British Grand Prix, tak- 
ing out seven other cars in the process. However, Scheckter 
got back on track in 1974, finishing in third place in the For- 
mula One standings, a feat he would repeat in 1976, and bet- 
ter in 1977 with a second-place finish. After dropping to sev- 
enth place in 1978, Scheckter decided to switch driving teams 
for the fourth time in his career, this time going with Ferrari. 
The move proved to be decisive, as Scheckter managed three 
first-place finishes (the Belgian, Monegasque, and Italian 
Grand Prix) over the course of the 1979 season, en route to 
amassing 51 points and winning the Formula One Champi- 
onship. The following year, Scheckter could not find his form, 
accumulating only two points, and subsequently decided to 
retire from auto racing. Not resting on his laurels, that same 
year Scheckter moved to America and immediately started 
a business in firearms training simulators, which he sold in 
1996 for approximately $100 million. He then moved back to 
England and began buying up plots of land near Basingstoke, 
and then ran a “biodynamic farming” business on an estate 
of over 2,500 acres. One of Scheckter’s sons, Tomas, became 
a successful racing driver in his own right in the Indy Racing 
League, winning the 2005 Bombardier Learjet 500 and finish- 
ing fourth in the 2003 Indianapolis 500. 


[Robert B. Klein (2™4 ed.)] 


SCHEFFLER, ISRAEL (1923-_), U.S. philosopher and edu- 
cator. Scheffler was born in New York City. He received a B.A. 
and an M.A. in psychology from Brooklyn College, and an 
M.H.L. from the Jewish Theological Seminary of America. He 
received his Ph.D. in philosophy from the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Scheffler began his professional career at Harvard 
in 1952 and became professor of education and philosophy in 
1964. His The Language of Education (1960) was a pioneering 
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work in the field of linguistic analysis as applied to education. 
In his work, Scheffler attempted to apply philosophical meth- 
ods to educational ideas. He developed the logical evaluation 
of assertion, namely the examination of ideas from the stand- 
point of clarity and the examination of arguments from the 
standpoint of validity. Philosophical analysis, of which Schef- 
fler was a leading spokesman, stressed the clarification of ba- 
sic notions and modes of argument rather than the synthesiz- 
ing of available beliefs into some total outlook. 

After he retired from teaching, he was named Victor S. 
Thomas Professor of Education and Philosophy, Emeritus, at 
Harvard University. In 2003 he became the scholar-in-resi- 
dence at the Mandel Center for Studies in Jewish Education 
at Brandeis University. 

His works include Philosophy and Education (1958, 
1966’), The Anatomy of Inquiry (1963), Conditions of Knowl- 
edge (1965), Science and Subjectivity (1967), Beyond the Let- 
ter (1979), Reason and Teaching (1988), Of Human Potential 
(1990), Teachers of My Youth, an American Jewish Experience 
(1994), Symbolic Worlds (1996), and Gallery of Scholars (2005). 
He co-edited Visions of Jewish Education (2003). 


[Ernest Schwarcz / Ruth Beloff (2"4 ed.)] 


SCHEFTELOWITZ, ISIDOR (1876-1934), Orientalist and 
rabbi. Scheftelowitz was born in Sandersleben, duchy of An- 
halt, Germany. He studied Sanskrit and Iranian philology 
and worked for a time at the British Museum and at the Bodle- 
ian Library in Oxford. During 1908-26 he served as rabbi 
and teacher of religion in Cologne. In 1919 he began teach- 
ing at the newly founded Cologne University, becoming pro- 
fessor in 1923. When the Nazis seized power, he emigrated to 
England and taught at Oxford University. Scheftelowitz made 
a considerable contribution to the study of Sanskrit and Ira- 
nian philology and history, as well as to that of comparative 
religion. 

Among his published works are Arisches im Alten Tes- 
tament (2 vols., 1901-03), Apocrypha der Rigveda (1906), Zur 
Textkritik und Lautlehre der Rigveda (1907), Das Fisch-Symbol 
im Judentum und Christentum (1911), Die altpersische Religion 
und das Judentum (1920), Die Entstehung der manichaeischen 
Religion... (1922), Die Bewertung der aramaeischen Urkunden 
von Assuan und Elephantine fuer die juedische und iranische 
Geschichte (Ger. and Heb., 1923), Is Manicheism an Iranian 
Religion? (1924), Altpalaestinensischer Bauernglaube (1925), 
and Die Zeit als Schicksalsgottheit in der indischen und irani- 
schen Religion (1929). 


SCHEIBER, ALEXANDER (1913-1985), Hungarian rabbi 
and scholar. Scheiber was ordained at the Landesrabbiner- 
schule in his native Budapest. After serving as rabbi in Du- 
naféldvar (1940-44), he became a professor at the Landesrab- 
binerschule in 1945 and its director in 1950. He also joined the 
faculty of the University of Szeged (1949), teaching Oriental 
folklore. Scheiber concentrated on the spiritual survival of 
the remnant of Hungarian Jewry during the postwar period. 
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Under his leadership the traditions of the rabbinical seminary 
were maintained, and it continued to graduate young rabbis 
who filled rabbinical positions in Hungary and abroad. He 
considered it his mission to explore the Hungarian Jewish past 
and perpetuate its memory, as well as to study and publish the 
contributions of great Hungarian-Jewish scholars, including 
W. Bacher, I. Loew, and B. Heller. 

Asa scholar, Scheiber’s fields of specialization were Jew- 
ish history - especially the history of Hungarian Jewry - lit- 
erature, Jewish folklore, and art. Studying and evaluating the 
Kaufmann genizah, he discovered the Rabbanite prayer book 
mentioned by Kirkisani (HUCA, 22 (1949), 307-20), part of the 
chronicle of Obadiah (xs, 30 (1954), 93-98), and fragments of 
the Sheelot Attikot (HUCA, 27 (1956), 291-303, and 36 (196s), 
227-59). Together with D.S. Loewinger, Scheiber published a 
volume of texts (Ginzei Kaufmann, 1, 1949). In 1957 a facsim- 
ile edition of the Kaufman Haggadah was published. During 
several stays in England, mainly at Cambridge, he discovered 
many important genizah fragments. 

His contributions to the history of Hungarian Jewry in- 
clude Corpus Inscriptionum Hungariae Judaicarum (Hung. 
1960, with Ger. summary), on Jewish inscriptions found in 
Hungary, and Hebraeische Kodexueberreste in ungarlaendi- 
schen Einbandstafeln (Hung. 1969, with Ger. summary). To- 
gether with Philipp Gruenvald he edited Monumenta Hun- 
gariae Judaica (vols. 5-7, 1959, and from vol. 8 by Scheiber 
only). He also wrote the history of Sopron’s (Oedenburg’s) 
synagogue, which dates back to the Middle Ages (REJ, 118 
(1959/60), 79-93, and Hungarian (1963)). He also published 
studies in folklore. Scheiber edited the Jubilee Volume in Hon- 
our of Prof. B. Heller (1941) and Semitic Studies in Memory of 
I. Loew (1947). A complete bibliography of all Scheiber’s pub- 
lications has been published (Budapest, 1976). He edited the 
Encyclopaedia Judaica’s department of the history of the Jews 
in Hungary. 

[Jeno Zsoldos] 


SCHEID, ELIE (1841-1922), Jewish historian and adminis- 
trator. Born in Haguenau, Alsace, he received a traditional 
Jewish education and studied for the rabbinate. Scheid, who 
contributed to the Franco-Jewish press, wrote several histori- 
cal studies which were collected in his book Histoire des Juifs 
d Alsace (1887). In 1883 Baron Edmond de *Rothschild invited 
him to Paris to organize the city’s Hevrat ha-Zedakah (“Chari- 
table Society”) and at the end of that year he was appointed 
inspector of the Baron’s settlement project in Erez Israel, a 
post he held until the end of 1899. He dealt with all settlement 
matters and conducted political negotiations on behalf of the 
Baron with the Turkish authorities in Constantinople. Scheid 
disapproved of Herzl’s diplomatic activities, regarding them 
as dangerous to settlement in Erez Israel. On the other hand, 
he did not succeed in finding a common language with the 
settlers. They regarded him as far removed from their aspira- 
tions and identified him, perhaps more than he deserved, with 
the negative aspects of the paternalistic regime introduced by 
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the Baron in the settlements and with the corruption which 
existed among the Barons officials. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: JE, S.V.; Tidhar, 1 (1947), 206-7; I. Klausner, 
Mi-Kattowitz ad Basel, 2 (1965), index; T. Herzl, Complete Diaries, ed. 


by R. Patai, 5 (1960), index. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


SCHEINDLIN, RAYMOND P. (1940-_), U.S. Judaic literary 
scholar. Born in Philadephia and educated at Gratz College, 
Philadelphia, The Hebrew University of Jerusalem, the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania (B.A. 1961), Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary of America (jTsA) (M.H.L. 1963; rabbinical ordination, 
1965), and Columbia University (Ph.D. 1971). Scheindlin taught 
at McGill University, Montreal (1969-72), Cornell University 
(1972-74), and the Jewish Theological Seminary, New York 
(from 1974). He was the director of the Shalom Spiegel Insti- 
tute of Medieval Hebrew Poetry at the yrsa and was a visiting 
professor at New York and Columbia universities and a fellow 
of the University of Pennsylvania Center for Judaic Studies 
(1993), as well as a member of the Columbia Seminar in Islamic 
Studies and a senior fellow of the Oxford University Centre for 
Postgraduate Hebrew Studies. Scheindlin was a part-time rabbi 
of the Kane Street Synagogue, a Conservative congregation in 
Brooklyn (1979-82). He was a Guggenheim Fellow in 1988 and 
was chosen as a Cullman Fellow of the New York Public Li- 
brary for 2005-06 for a work on Judah Halevi. Scheindlin was 
a member of a number of professional and scholarly organi- 
zations, including the Association for Jewish Studies, the Jew- 
ish Publication Society of America, and the Society of Judeo- 
Arabic Studies. In addition he was a member of the editorial 
boards of Jewish Quarterly Review, Arabic and Middle Eastern 
Literatures, Medieval Iberia, Prooftexts, and Edebiyat. 
Scheindlin is recognized as a leading authority on the 
poetry of medieval Spain and the encounter of Hebrew and 
Arabic traditions that produced it. His principal publications 
are Form and Structure in the Poetry of al-Mu’tamid Ibn ‘Ab- 
bad (1974), Wine, Women, and Death: Medieval Hebrew Po- 
ems on the Good Life (edited and translated, 1986), The Gazelle: 
Medieval Hebrew Poems on God, Israel, and the Soul (edited 
and translated, 1991), The Book of Job (a verse translation with 
notes, 1998), A Short History of the Jewish People: From Leg- 
endary Times to Modern Statehood (1998), and The Cambridge 
History of Arabic Literature: Al-Andalus (U.S. title: The Liter- 
ature of al-Andalus; 2000, edited with Maria Rosa Menocal 
and Michael Sells). He was the translator of Ismar *Elbogen’s 
Jewish Liturgy in Its Historical Development (1993) and is also 
the author of a widely used handbook on Arabic grammar, 201 
Arabic Verbs (1978). Scheindlin wrote the libretto for an opera 
by Lee Goldstein, Miriam and the Angel of Death, based on a 
story by I.L. Peretz (1984), and provided translations of He- 
brew texts for songs by Hugo Weisgall (Love Wounded, 1987; 
Psalm of the Distant Dove, based on poems of Judah Halevi, 
1995). He published numerous scholarly articles, translations 
from Yiddish and medieval Hebrew, and contributions to 


scholarly collections. [Drew Silver (2™4 ed.)] 
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SCHEINERT, DAVID (1916-1996), Belgian author. Born 
in Czestochowa, Poland, Scheinert was raised in Brussels, 
where he founded the Revue juive de Belgique. An aggressive 
style emphasized his sense of fellowship with the oppressed, 
whether Jews or non-Jews. Scheinert’s works include the nov- 
els Lapprentissage inutile (1948), Le coup détat (1950), and Un 
silence provisoire (1968); verse collections such as Réquiem 
au geniévre (1952), Et la lumiére chanta (1954), and Comme 
je respire (1960); and literary essays, notably Ecrivains belges 
devant la réalité (1964). 


SCHEINFELD, SOLOMON ISAAC (1860-1943), U.S. Or- 
thodox rabbi, Hebraist, and author. Scheinfeld was born in 
Scaudvil, Lithuania. He was ordained by Rabbi Isaac Elhanan 
Spektor in 1890, immigrating to the United States the follow- 
ing year. After a year in Milwaukee (1892-93) and almost a 
decade in Louisville, Kentucky, Scheinfeld returned to Mil- 
waukee’s Beth Israel congregation in 1902, remaining there 
until his death. Acknowledged rabbinic head of Milwaukee's 
Orthodox community during his tenure, Scheinfeld exerted 
leadership in all areas — religious, educational, war relief, char- 
ity and welfare, and Zionism. His unorthodox views on the 
revision and reconstruction of the prayer book were expressed 
in Ha-Shiloah (1921). 

His literary works include five volumes of moral and ethi- 
cal reflections on Judaism: Ha-Adam ba-Maaleh (“The Supe- 
rior Man,’ 1931); Olam ha-Sheker (1936); Divrei Hakhamim 
(1941); Ziyyunim be-Derekh ha-Hayyim (“Way-marks in the 
Path of Life? 2 vols., 1922-28). He also wrote articles in the 
Hebrew encyclopedia, Ozar Yisrael. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L.J. Swichkow and L.P. Gartner, History of 
the Jews of Milwaukee (1963), index; Even-Shayish, in: Ha-Shiloah, 


25 (1911), 193-7. 
[Louis J. Swichkow] 


°SCHELER, MAX FERDINAND (1874-1928), German phi- 
losopher and sociologist. Scheler was born in Munich. His fa- 
ther came from an upper middle-class Protestant family and 
his mother from an Orthodox Jewish family that had lived in 
Franconia for centuries. Scheler himself converted to Roman 
Catholicism during World War 1. 

Scheler studied philosophy at the University of Jena; 
there his most prominent teacher was the idealist philoso- 
pher Rudolf Eucken, whose ideas overshadowed Scheler’s early 
work. He also taught at Jena from 1902 to 1907, when he left 
to teach at the University of Munich. After moving to Munich 
Scheler turned to phenomenology, and his subsequent work 
reflected the influence of Edmund *Husserl and Franz Bren- 
tano. In 1910 Scheler went to live in Berlin as an academically 
unattached writer and formed close friendships with Wer- 
ner *Sombart and Walther *Rathenau. During World War 1 
he became a fervent nationalist and defended the “German 
war” with passionate intensity. In 1919 he accepted a chair at 
the University of Cologne, where he developed his views in 
the sociology of knowledge and also reconsidered his reli- 
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gious views. As a result of the latter, he left the Roman Cath- 
olic Church and elaborated his own doctrine, which asserted 
a vitalistic pantheism. 

Scheler was an eclectic thinker who wove many disparate 
strands of ideas into the texture of his own work. Moreover, he 
was always open to new ideas and was not afraid to contradict 
his own earlier ones. His major theological work, in which he 
attempted to fuse phenomenological approaches with Catholic 
doctrine is Vom Ewigen im Menschen (1921; On the Eternal in 
Man, 1960). His work in social psychology began with Ueber 
Ressentiment und moralisches Werturteil (1912; Ressentiment, 
1960) and was further extended in his Zur Phaenomenologie 
der Sympathiegefuehle (1913; The Nature of Sympathy, 1954). 
In his last work Scheler attempted detailed phenomenologi- 
cal descriptions of different feeling states emulating the Pas- 
calian endeavor to outline a “logic of the heart.” He opposed 
his holistic psychology to the scientific and analytic psycho- 
logical approach that prevailed in his day. 

Scheler’s major philosophical work, Der Formalismus in 
der Ethik und die materiale Wertethik (2 vols., 1913-16, 1921”), 
represents an attempt to build a new ethic on the basis of phe- 
nomenology in opposition to Kantian ethical formalism. His 
major contribution to the sociology of knowledge, Die Wis- 
sensformen und die Gesellschaft (1926), aims at a reconcilia- 
tion of the Platonic doctrine of the immutability of the world 
of values with the relativist approach to values found in many 
modern doctrines. Scheler argues that, though men in differ- 
ent periods and different social strata elaborate widely differ- 
ent forms and standards of knowledge, this simply means that 
they all strive, each in historically and socially determined 
ways, to grasp particular aspects of the eternal and immutable 
sphere of value essences. 

A restless spirit, Scheler had wide appeal, especially to 
the youth, in the hectic and unsettled days of the Weimar Re- 
public. His work had a major influence on French existential- 
ism and phenomenology after World War 11. Only later did it 
become more widely known in England and America, where 
it attracted the attention not only of philosophers and soci- 
ologists but also of theologians. His writings were collected 
in Gesammelte Werke (10 vols., 1953-60). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.S. Frings, Max Scheler. A Concise Intro- 
duction into the World of a Great Thinker (1965); Philosophy and Phe- 
nomenological Research (March 1942); M. Dupuy, Philosophie de Max 
Scheler, 2 vols. (1959); J.R. Staude, Max Scheler (Eng., 1967). 


[Lewis A. Coser] 


°SCHELLENBERG, WALTER (1910-1952) Nazi official. 
Born in Saarbruck to minor German officials, Schellenberg 
studied medicine and law and graduated from the University 
of Bonn. He joined the Nazi Party in May 1933 and the home 
office of the sp in 1934. He worked on the consolidation of 
the sp and the security police, and became a trusted adviser 
of *Himmler and *Heydrich as deputy chief of the foreign 
intelligence service of the sp. In May 1941 he concluded an 
agreement with the German Army on the operation of the 
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Einsatzgruppen (mobile killing units) in the Soviet Union. 
He was head of the united ss and Wehrmacht intelligence. As 
early as the summer of 1942, he foresaw the impending defeat 
of Germany and tried to persuade Himmler to seek a separate 
peace with the West, which necessitated saving certain Jewish 
lives as leverage for negotiations and even halting the “Final 
Solution” in order to gain some time. When the Abwehr was 
dismantled after the attempt in 1944 on Hitler’s life, Schellen- 
berg became the head of the combined intelligence services 
of the ss and the Wehrmacht. His power was only surpassed 
by Himmler’s within the ss. He was tried in the American 
Zone trials at Nuremberg. He was acquitted on the crime of 
genocide but found guilty of complicity in the murder of So- 
viet Pows. Sentenced to six years, he was released in 1951 and 
moved to Switzerland, where he wrote his memoirs. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Reitlinger, ss: Alibi of a Nation 1922-1945 
(1956), index; idem, Final Solution (19587), index; mt, Trial of the 
Major War Criminals, 24 (1949), index. 
[Yehuda Reshef / Michael Berenbaum (24 ed.)] 


°SCHELLING, FRIEDRICH WILHELM JOSEPH (1775- 
1854), German philosopher. Constantly moved by new in- 
sights beyond a position before having adequately stated it, 
Schelling is generally remembered only as a link between the 
philosophies of Johann Gottlieb *Fichte and Georg Wilhelm 
Friedrich *Hegel, a view doing justice neither to his profun- 
dity nor to his originality. 

Schelling embraced absolute idealism (see *Philosophy, 
Jewish) before Hegel, and *existentialism before Soren Ki- 
erkegaard, who attended Schelling’s 1841 lectures. His main 
periods of thought were: philosophy of nature (1797-99), 
aesthetic idealism (about 1800), absolute idealism (1801-04), 
philosophy of freedom (about 1809), “positive philosophy of 
revelation” (after 1815; N. Hartmann’s periodization). Schelling 
believed that nature is an organism independent of experi- 
ence. No lapse into pre-Kantian realism, this position drives 
Schelling beyond Fichte’s ethical into an aesthetic idealism. 
Fichte’s nature is non-self for the moral self; Schelling’s is pre- 
self prior to and independent of self, an “unconscious artist” 
becoming self-conscious in art and philosophy. 

Schelling believed that realistic philosophy of nature 
and aesthetic idealism are to be viewed as finite standpoints, 
to be united in absolute idealism as an absolute standpoint is 
attained. “The Absolute” becomes problematical, however, as 
freedom and evil, asserting themselves against it, fall outside 
it. Gradually the gulf widens between “essence” and “exis- 
tence,” and absolute idealism becomes a mere “negative” phi- 
losophy - an idealized system abstracted from existence — the 
preliminary to a new “positive” philosophy which leaps from 
the absolute to the existential standpoint, confronting exis- 
tence and “narrating” the confrontations. Negative philoso- 
phy constructs the idea of God. Positive philosophy confronts 
God Himself in His historical revelations. 

Although well-versed in Hebraic studies, Schelling had 
no room for or contact with Judaism prior to abandoning 
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absolute idealism. This is partly due to his romanticism and 
pantheism (ways of thought out of sympathy with Judaism), 
largely because his absolute idealism, unlike Hegel's, tends to 
dissipate particularity in the Absolute, thus giving scant re- 
spect to history. Moreover, even when he deals with history, 
he divides it into pagan and Christian; Christ is “the peak and 
end of the world of the ancient gods,” the Jewish God presum- 
ably included, and, “empiricism” being excluded from specula- 
tive theology, any “seed of Christianity... in Judaism” is denied 
(Werke, 1 (1856), 292, 296, 303). In line with his turn toward 
existentialism, however, Schelling’s view of Judaism changed. 
Christian “neglect” of the Hebrew Bible is “almost indecent,’ 
for it is divinely revealed; e.g., the tetragrammaton - a name, 
not a concept — expresses the “divine substance” which is per 
se inexpressible, and as such referred to by Elohim (Werke, 2 
(1856), 271-2). To the end Judaism remains, not “mythology,” 
which expresses man’s unredeemed condition, but the indis- 
pensable, revealed “ground” of the Christian revelation, Israel 
being its chosen bearer. 

Jewish thinkers indebted to Schelling’s earlier thought 
include Solomon *Formstecher who, however, subordinates 
the aesthetic to the ethical and also rejects absolute thought as 
“sublimated... gnosticism” (Guttmann). Franz *Rosenzweig’s 
Stern der Erloesung (1921) reflects close affinity with Schelling’s 
later thought, especially his Ages of the World. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Formstecher, Religion des Geistes (1841); 
J. Guttmann, in: EWJ. Schelling, Of Human Freedom (1936), introd. 
and notes; Guttmann, Philosophies, index. 


[Emil Ludwig Fackenheim] 


SCHENECTADY, a formerly industrial city situated on the 
Mohawk River in east central New York State. Of its 61,821 
inhabitants (2000) about 5,200 Jews live in the city and sub- 
urbs. Jews first settled in Schenectady in the 1840s when Louis 
Jacobs sold clothing there, and in 1848 Alexander Susholtz 
settled with his family. Jonathan Levi, a peddler, settled next 
and would later become one of the major business leaders in 
the community. Within five years enough Jewish families had 
moved into the city to begin a congregation, which initially 
met in the homes of its members. On October 20, 1856, the 
congregation incorporated as Shaaray Shomayim (later Gates 
of Heaven). At the same time, Mordecai *Myers, a former State 
Assemblyman, relocated from Kinderhook in 1848 and was 
elected mayor in 1851 and 1854. The Jewish community bought 
land for a cemetery and the first burial took place in 1857. The 
first religious school was established in 1863. Between 1892 
and 1907, Gates of Heaven moved from an Orthodox con- 
gregation to Reform. Meanwhile, in the 1870s, Jews from the 
Russian Empire arrived in Schenectady, and Hungarian Jews 
moved into the city after 1890, attracted by work available at 
General Electric. As late as the 1950s at least 30% of employed 
Jews found work at GE. Jonathan Levi played an instrumental 
role in attracting the Edison Co., that became GE, to the city. 
The Jewish community would later become split between per- 
manent residents and professionals who worked at GE before 
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being relocated. In the 19 century Jews worked as peddlers, 
small businessmen, grocers, tailors, laborers, and craftsmen. 

Russian Jews did not want to join the predominantly 
German Gates of Heaven, and organized the Orthodox Con- 
gregation Agudas (later Agudat) Achim in 1890. By the 1920s, 
second-generation Russian Jews decided to modernize the 
synagogue, and it officially became Conservative in 1927. Un- 
til1927 Agudas Achim emerged as the leading Orthodox con- 
gregation. Ethnic differences led Hungarian Jews to split from 
Agudas Achim and to found the Orthodox, but Hungarian, 
Ohab Zedek in 1893. Another split in Agudas Achim led fol- 
lowers of Rabbi Solomon Hinden to organize Adath Israel in 
1914. New immigrants formed a separate congregation, Ohab 
Sholom in 1894. By 1916 the most Orthodox members of the 
community created a separate congregation, B’nai Abraham. 
Over time all the Orthodox synagogues merged into one con- 
gregation, with the last merger taking place in 1955 when Ohab 
Zedek merged with Ohab Sholom B’nai Abraham to form Beth 
Israel, the current Orthodox congregation in Schenectady. 
The Jewish community numbered 3,000 in 1913 and reached 
5,000 in 1918. Later figures by Jewish organizations listed 3,800 
in 1943, 2,800 in 1950, 4,200 in 1970, 5,700 in 1984 and 5,200 
in the mid-1990s. Prior to 1945, the Jewish community lived 
primarily within the city limits, but the suburbanization of 
Jewish residents and institutions mean that the most recent 
figures suggest that at least half the community lives in sub- 
urban towns like Niskayuna. 

The diversity of Jewish organizations reached its peak 
between 1910 and 1930. The first organization not affiliated 
with a synagogue was the Ladies Benevolent Society formed 
in 1883. Other charitable institutions included the United He- 
brew Charities in 1897, Hebrew Sick and Benevolent Society in 
1909, and the Hebrew Sheltering and Aid Society in 1913. An- 
other philanthropic association, Montefiore Society, appeared 
in the 1880s and reached its peak of effectiveness in the 1890s. 
Women organized a chapter of the National Council of Jewish 
Women in March 1916. Jewish fraternal organizations included 
the Independent Order of Brith Abraham, started in 1900, Free 
Sons of Judah, 1905-16, Free Sons of Israel (around 1900), and 
Bnai Brith, 1921. The first Zionist group, the Moriah Zionist 
Association began in 1913. By 1917 a chapter of the Socialist 
Labor Party (Poalei Zion) was started and, by 1919, a chapter 
of the Zionist Organization of America. Hadassah started a 
chapter in 1921. During World War 1, local Jews contributed 
to Jewish war victims in Europe and Palestine and to the Pal- 
estine Restoration Fund after the war. Congressman George 
Lunn of Schenectady, the former Socialist mayor, introduced 
a resolution in Congress in support of a Jewish homeland in 
Palestine. In the 1920s and 1930s support for Zionism waned 
in Schenectady, except for a small dedicated group of men 
and women. Reform Jewish leaders opposed the idea until af- 
ter World War 11. Between 1945 and 1948, some local Jews in 
Schenectady, Albany, and Troy helped smuggle bandages, am- 
munition, and arms to Palestine to defend Jewish settlements, 
and the community held a mass meeting in May 1948 to cel- 
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for synagogue programs. The Federation has seen a major 
age change in the Jewish community, so in 1998 a new Jewish 
Home was constructed on the campus where the older Jewish 
Home stood and the Jewish Tower. The Jewish Home built in 
1975 was renovated and became an assisted living facility. The 
campus gives senior citizens the opportunity to move from 
one facility to the other as per their needs. 

The entrepreneurial skills of Atlanta Jewish merchants 
were evident in the Dalton Carpet Mart Centers, Home Depot, 
and dot.com startup companies. The heads of these compa- 
nies, Nate Lipson, Arthur *Blank, and Bernard Marcus, have 
become major donors in the community. Arthur Blank pur- 
chased the Atlanta Falcons Professional Football team; Ber- 
nard Marcus was building a $250 million Aquarium in the 
center of Atlanta. Many other communal projects are under 
Jewish leadership. 

When Atlanta won the right to host the Summer Olym- 
pics in 1996, the leadership of the Jewish Federation of Greater 
Atlanta allied itself with the Southeastern Office of the Israel 
Consul based in Atlanta to ensure that during the Games 
the martyred Munich 11 were remembered. Negotiations oc- 
curred for several years, and the Olympics Board was trying 
to avoid this public type of memorial. Steve Selig, at the time 
of the Olympics in 1996, worked incessantly until the break- 
through occurred. On the site of the Federation Offices, the 
Selig Center, there was a public dedication of a memorial to 
the Munich 11. The international president of the Modern 
Olympics participated in the moving event along with the 
families of the Munich martyrs who came from Israel to be at 
the Games and a very large group of Jewish Olympians from 
all over the world. 

Atlanta has always had Anglo-Jewish papers from early 
in its history. There were four different English papers and one 
in Yiddish prior to World War 1. In 1925 the Southern Israelite 
moved from Augusta to Atlanta and became the only weekly 
southern Jewish paper aside from the Baltimore Jewish Com- 
ment, which became the current Baltimore Jewish Times. The 
Southern Israelite, now the Atlanta Jewish Times, had three no- 
table editors: Adolph Rosenberg, Vida Goldgar, and Neil Ru- 
bin. In the early 21° century the paper was owned by Jewish 
Renaissance Publications headed by Michael Steinhardt. 

A writer and a playwright have helped to enlighten the 
American Jewish community and the world Jewish commu- 
nity about Atlanta Jewry. Eli Evans published The Provincials 
in 1973, the first book on the Jews in the South. The popularity 
of the book has kept it in print since then. The revised edition 
has several illuminating chapters on Atlanta Jewry through the 
year 2000. The playwright Alfred Uhry made Atlanta Jewry 
come to life in his award-winning play Driving Miss Daisy. 
Uhry captures the spirit of the Atlanta Temple crowd through 
the interaction of Miss Daisy and her chauffeur Hoke. The 
play has been produced in many languages and was an Oscar 
award-winning movie with Jessica Tandy and Morgan Free- 
man. Alfred Uhry has donated his papers to Special Collec- 
tions at Emory University. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Hertzberg, Strangers Within the Gate City 
(1978); M.K. Bauman, “Centripetal and Centrifugal Forces Facing the 
People of Many Communities: Atlanta Jewry from the Frank Case 
to the Great Depression,” in: The Atlanta Historical Journal, vol. 23 
(1979), 25-54; E. Evans, The Provincials (19977); L. Dinnerstein, The 
Leo Frank Case (1968); Creating Community (Breman Museum, 1994), 
essays on Atlanta Jewry for the exhibit at the Atlanta Historical Center 
1994-95; The Southern Israelite - Atlanta Jewish Times (1925- ). 


[David Geffen (2"4 ed.)] 


ATLANTIC CANADA, designation for the Canadian prov- 
inces of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, 
and Newfoundland. The Jewish communities of Atlantic Can- 
ada often are overlooked in discussions of Canadian Jewry or 
simply lumped together with other small Jewish communi- 
ties. Sometimes they even take on an exotic quality, as if there 
were something mystical about Jewish existence in Atlantic 
Canada. Yet Jewish life in the region continues to exist, and 
although it may not be as vibrant as in others, some commu- 
nities in fact are thriving. 


History 

The Jewish community of Atlantic Canada is one of the old- 
est in Canada. In New Brunswick, Jewish settlement is traced 
back to Solomon Hart, who came to Saint John from England 
in 1856. Over the next decades this community grew and be- 
came a center of Jewish life in New Brunswick. The Moncton 
Jewish community was established by 22 families from Dur- 
bonne, Lithuania, who immigrated at or about the same time, 
while the Fredericton community is much more recent (the 
first family arrived around 1912). 

The beginnings of a Jewish community in Nova Scotia 
can be traced back to the mid-1700s when there were approxi- 
mately 30 Jews in Halifax. This small community disappeared 
by the mid-19'* century and was not re-established until the 
1880s. Halifax emerged during this period as the center of 
Jewish population in Nova Scotia. Halifax was also one of the 
major debarkation points for thousands of Jewish immigrants 
coming from Europe throughout the 20" century. There are 
very few Canadian Jews whose families did not arrive through 
Pier 21 in Halifax. For many, it was off the ships and onto the 
trains to destinations west. 

The other area of significant Jewish settlement in Nova 
Scotia was Cape Breton, with Jewish communities in Sydney, 
Glace Bay, New Waterford, and Whitney Pier. Prince Edward 
Island never had more than a handful of Jews most of whom 
arrived after the 1920s. Their numbers limit Jewish organiza- 
tion there. Newfoundland’s population, largely concentrated 
in St. John’s, is more recent. 


Demography 

The Jewish population of Atlantic Canada is small, number- 
ing only 3,915 persons in 2001 and constituting only 1.1% of 
the Jewish population of Canada. The vast majority (71%) of 
Jews in the region resided in Nova Scotia (2,780). The remain- 
ing Jewish population was distributed as follows: New Bruns- 
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ebrate the independence of Israel. In 1967 and 1973, the local 
community rallied to the embattled Jewish homeland. 

Other major Jewish associations were the Workmen's 
Circle branch, in 1912 and within a year the Jewish Socialist 
branch formed. A community talmud torah was founded in 
1911 and chartered in 1912, which became the United Hebrew 
Community in 1923. Two young people's groups, the Apollo 
Club and Young Macabees, social and athletic groups, merged 
in 1916 to form the yMHA, followed by the ywHa a year later. 
The Ys incorporated in 1921 and merged with the United He- 
brew Community to form the Jewish Community Center 
in 1929. Following the movement of the Jewish population, 
the jcc, the primary non-congregational organization of the 
Jewish community, relocated to Niskayuna. The first Jewish 
self-defense organization was the Jewish Citizens Commit- 
tee, which began as a protest against Polish pogroms and the 
Ukrainian massacres, but, due to criticism from local Polish 
immigrants, the citizens’ committee organized in June 1919 to 
represent all of Schenectady’s Jews. Despite its intentions the 
committee did not last, and in 1938 local Jews, responding to 
activities of the German-American Bund and antisemitism in 
Germany, created the Jewish Community Council which was 
later incorporated in 1948. Both the Anti-Defamation com- 
mittee of the local Bnai Brith and the Jewish War Veterans, 
troubled by the rise in antisemitism, pushed for the creation 
of the Council. Before and after the war it helped resettle ref- 
ugees and sent supplies to Jewish survivors in Europe and 
Palestine after World War 11. By 2005, the local representa- 
tional function had returned to the Jewish Community Cen- 
ter, while the Jewish Federation of Northeastern New York 
took over the responsibility for speaking for the Jewish com- 
munities of the Capital District, and pooling resources for 
activities that cut across local communities. As elsewhere in 
the country, synagogues and institutional buildings in down- 
town urban areas were sold as the Jewish residents moved to 
residential areas outside of the downtown area and to the sub- 
urbs. There is a Jewish Studies program at Union College in 
Schenectady that has added to the intellectual quality of the 
Jewish community. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Weingarten, “The Biography of an Ameri- 
can Jewish Community; Jewish Community of Schenectady, (Master’s 
thesis, Siena College, 1952); P.W. Jacobs, “The Jewish Congregations 
of Schenectady,” in: Schenectady Union Star (October 18, 1913); L. 
King and A. Mann, “Schenectady Jewry,” in: Tri-City Jewish Chroni- 
cle (Dec. 1917), 17-23; N. Yetwin, “Soldier of Subsequent Fortune,” in: 
New York Alive (Jan/Feb, 1989), 17-18. 


[Harvey Strum (2"¢ ed.)] 


SCHENIRER, SARAH (1883-1935), educational pioneer, 
founder of the *Beth Jacob school network. In Orthodox writ- 
ings, Schenirer’s life and work are described in the mythic, 
legendary terms usually reserved for renowned male rabbinic 
figures. Born to a hasidic family in Cracow, Schenirer received 
a formal education in Polish public schools until the age of 14, 
when she took up work as a seamstress to help support her 
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family. In a short autobiographical sketch, she notes that from 
childhood she was drawn to Jewish learning and was of a pi- 
ous temperament. As a young woman, she grew alarmed by 
the situation of her female contemporaries, exposed to the at- 
tractions of secular culture and with little Jewish knowledge to 
help preserve their identity. In Austrian-ruled Galicia, where 
Jews enjoyed equal rights from the late 1860s and compulsory 
public education existed, many rabbis and communal leaders 
had discussed the need for Jewish education for girls, but in the 
end it was the dedicated amateur, Sarah Schenirer, who made 
this a reality. By her own account, the impetus for her initia- 
tive came during her family’s stay as refugees in Vienna after 
the outbreak of World War 1. The evening lectures of Rabbi Dr. 
Flesch, a disciple of the Neo-Orthodox approach of Samson 
Raphael *Hirsch, inspired her to return to Poland and trans- 
late her ideas about education for girls into practice. Her first 
school, opened in Cracow in the fall of 1917, gave supplemen- 
tary religion lessons to young girls after their studies in public 
school (this would be the nature of most of the later schools as 
well). By the time of Schenirer’s death in 1935, the Beth Jacob 
school network in Poland had grown to 227 schools with over 
27,000 pupils. Schenirer’s disciples also would found schools in 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Romania, Lithuania, Palestine, and 
the United States. Schenirer played a major role in the expan- 
sion of the network, traveling to dozens of towns throughout 
Poland and addressing meetings of parents and young girls, 
convincing them to set up local Beth Jacob schools. Schenirer 
was aided in her quest by the endorsement of leading rabbinic 
figures and by the adoption of Beth Jacob by the Agudat Israel 
movement. Agudah provided Beth Jacob with financial assis- 
tance, logistical guidance, and a literary forum, the Yiddish- 
language Beys-Yankev Zhurnal. Schenirer’s personal dedica- 
tion and charisma were supplemented by the organizational 
professionalism of Dr. Leo Deutschlander and by young, edu- 
cated women he recruited from Germany to help staff summer 
training courses and, later on, the central teachers’ seminary 
in Cracow founded by Schenirer. Schenirer cooperated with 
Deutschlander in the seminary’s administration, and was in- 
strumental in the founding of the Benot Agudat Yisrael youth 
movement for students and graduates of Beth Jacob. She com- 
posed curricular materials and wrote plays and articles on the 
holidays and moralistic themes. Her collected Yiddish writ- 
ings (Gezamelte Shriftn) appeared in 1933 and later in Hebrew 
translation (see bibliography). Little is known about her per- 
sonal life. Schenirer was evidently married for a very short 
time and divorced in her late twenties. Late in her short life 
she married Rabbi Yitzhak Landau, grandson of the Rebbe of 
Radomsk. She had no children of her own, but devoted her life 
to the hundreds of young women she taught and for whom she 
served as a model of feminine personal piety and learning. 


BIBLIOGRAPHy: A. Atkin, “The Beth Jacob Movement in Po- 
land (1917-1939)” (diss., Yeshiva University, 1959); P.Benisch, Carry 
Me In Your Heart: The Life and Legacy of Sarah Schenirer, Founder 
and Visionary of the Bais Yaakov Movement (2003); R. Manekin, 
“Mashehu Hadash Legamrei: Hitpattehuto shel Raayon ha-Hinukh 
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ha-Dati le-Banot ba-Et ha-Hadashah,; in: Masekhet, 2 (2004), 63-85; 
Z. Scharfstein, Gedolei Hinukh be-Ameinu (1964), 226-43; S. Sche- 
nirer, Em be-Yisrael: Kitvei Sarah Schenirer, 3 vols. (1955); D. Weiss- 
man, “Bais Yaakov - A Women’s Educational Movement in the Pol- 
ish Jewish Community: A Case Study in Tradition and Modernity” 
(M.A. thesis, New York University, 1977); S. Pantel Zolty, “And All 
Your Children Shall Be Learned”: Women and the Study of Torah in 
Jewish Law and History (1993). 


[Gershon Bacon (2"¢ ed.)] 


SCHENK, FAYE L. (1909-1981), U.S. Zionist leader. Faye 
Schenk was born in Des Moines, Iowa, daughter of Rabbi 
H.H. Zeichik, a noted talmudic scholar. In 1933 she married 
Rabbi Max Schenk, later spiritual leader of Congregation 
Shaare Zedek in Brooklyn, N.y. From 1939 to 1949 the Schenks 
lived in Sydney, Australia, where Faye Schenk was a leader in 
the Women’s International Zionist Organization. Settling in 
New York in 1949, she became active in *Hadassah, and after 
serving in numerous leadership capacities became national 
president in 1968. Mrs. Schenk remained national president 
of Hadassah until 1972 and in 1973 was elected president of 
the American Zionist Federation. She became a member of 
the Executive of the World Zionist Organization in 1977 and 
settled permanently in Israel. After serving for six months as 
chairman of the *Keren Hayesod, after the death of Ezra Sha- 
piro, in 1978 she was appointed head of the organization de- 


partment of the wzo. 
[Gladys Rosen] 


SCHENKER, HEINRICH (1868-1935), music theorist; the 
most important 20" century theorist of tonal music. Born in 
Wisniowczyki, Galicia. Schenker studied law as well as har- 
mony with Bruckner in Vienna. After an early career as a 
composer, accompanist, editor, and critic (especially for the 
Wiener Wochenblatt), Schenker undertook more serious an- 
alytical and theoretical engagement. He developed new ana- 
lytical procedures for the perception of musical structures. 
His most important achievements came to fruition in his last 
book, Der freie Satz (1935; Free Composition, 1979), the last 
book in the trilogy Neue musikalische Theorien und Phanta- 
sien. According to his theory, structural harmonies, which are 
ultimately derived from the background structure (Ursatz) of 
an upper descending voice (Urlinie) against bass arpeggiation 
of the tonic, are prolonged or composed out (auskomponiert) 
by techniques based on strict counterpoint, such as linear pro- 
gressions and neighbor motion. Schenker appreciated and an- 
alyzed mainly the works of a few great composers from Bach 
to Brahms. Though originally based only on the works of the 
18" and 19' centuries, Schenker’s concepts have been applied 
to earlier and later music as well (cf. FE. Salzer, Structural Hear- 
ing, 1952). Schenker’s writings include the trilogy, the first two 
volumes being Harmonielehre (1906; Harmony, 1954) and Kon- 
trapunkt (2 vols., 1910 and 1922; Counterpoint, 1987), and more 
analytical books, among them Das Meisterwerk in der Musik 
(3 vols., 1925, 1926, 1930; The Masterwork in Music, 1994, 1996, 
1997) and Der Tonwille (1921-24). 
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Schenker wrote Hasidic Dances, ultimately published as 
Syrian Dances; his books and diaries include occasional ref- 
erence to Jewish matters. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: O. Jonas, Das Wesen des musikalischen Kunst- 
werks (1934; trans. as An Introduction to the Theory of Heinrich Schen- 
ker, 1982)). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online; H. Federhofer, 
Heinrich Schenker nach Tagebuecher und Briefen (1985); W. Pastille, 
Ursatz: The Philosophical Background of Heinrich Schenker (1986); 
C. Schachter, Unfoldings: Essays in Schenkerian Theory and Analy- 
sis (1999). 

[Roger Kamien / Yossi Goldenberg (24 ed.)] 


SCHENKER, JOEL W. (1904-1985), U.S. theatrical producer 
and builder. Born in Manhattan, Schenker attended New York 
University and went into the real-estate business. But he also 
worked as an actor and co-wrote a play, This Our House, which 
folded after two performances on Broadway in 1935. He swore 
off the theater for years. In the construction field, he headed 
the Gregory-Roth-Schenker Construction Corporation and 
the Webb & Knapp Construction Corporation, building hous- 
ing for veterans after World War 11 and then high-rise apart- 
ment houses and office buildings. He became prominent as a 
producer or co-producer of serious theater after he and Cheryl 
Crawford revived Sean O’Casey’s Shadow of a Gunman in a 
widely hailed Actors Studio production. His first commercial 
hit on Broadway, A Far Country (1961), was Henry Denker’s 
drama about Sigmund Freud. He then produced Seidman and 
Son (1963) with Sam Levene, and, in the same year, A Case of 
Libel, again by Denker and inspired by the book My Life in 
Court by Louis *Nizer. Schenker was a mainstay of the Ameri- 
can Shakespeare Festival, serving as a trustee and executive 
producer. He also raised funds and served as an officer of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America and the building di- 
vision of the United Jewish Appeal. 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


SCHERESCHEWSKY, SAMUEL ISAAC JOSEPH (1831- 
1906), Episcopalian bishop of China. Born of Jewish parentage 
at Tauroggen (see *Taurage), Lithuania, Schereschewsky went 
to America in 1854, where he became a Christian in 1855. In 
1859 he went to China as a missionary, first in Shanghai and 
then in Beijing (Peking), where he lived for 13 years (1862-75), 
and in 1877 was appointed Episcopalian bishop of China. In- 
spired by a visit of three *Kaifeng Jews to Beijing in March 
1867, the missionaries induced Schereschewsky to visit the Kai- 
feng Jewish community in the middle of that year. He found 
some 200 or 300 Jewish families in Kaifeng, a fair proportion 
of them in good circumstances. They had entirely lost their 
religion, intermarried with the local population, and were 
scarcely distinguishable from them. After a stay of about 25 
days he was driven out of the city by a mob. Schereschewsky 
spoke 13 languages, among them Hebrew and Chinese. While 
in Beijing, he began to translate the Pentateuch from He- 
brew into Mandarin Chinese. In 1881 he had a stroke, which 
semi-paralyzed his hands. Using two fingers, he completed 
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his work. His translation is still outstanding, and because of 
his physical handicap the work is known as the “Two Finger 
Bible.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.A. Muller, Apostle of China. Samuel Isaac 
Joseph Schereschewsky, 1831-1906 (1937). 
[Rudolf Loewenthal] 


SCHERLAG, MARK (1878-1962), Austrian Zionist poet. 
Born in Chorostkow, Galicia, Scherlag studied law at the 
University of Vienna and supported himself as a bank clerk 
there. He joined the Zionist movement with the appearance 
of Theodor Herzl and developed personal ties with him. He 
contributed to the Zionist and general press and periodicals in 
German and Polish. Scherlag published lyric poems on Jew- 
ish subjects. He settled in Haifa in 1939, and, in the last years 
of his life, he recorded his memoirs of the early years of the 
Zionist movement. 

His works include the following collections of poetry in 
German: Einsamkeit (1899), Heimaterde. Judenlieder (1922), 
In der Fremde. Neue Judenlieder (1919), and a selection of his 
poetry from 1900 to 1939 Aus dem Leben (n.d.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tidhar, 5 (1952), 2245; M. Gelber, Toledot ha- 
Tenuah ha-Ziyyonit be-Galizyah (1958), 3-8. 

[Getzel Kressel] 


SCHERMAN, NOSSON (1935-_), U.S. rabbi, publisher of 
*ArtScroll. Scherman was born in Newark, NJ, where his 
parents owned a mom-and-pop grocery store, and he was a 
product of its public school system, studying in the afternoon 
at a local talmud torah. At the age of 10 he entered Yeshivah 
Torah Vodaath, where he remained through Beit Midrash. 
In 1953, he was admitted to Beit Medrash Elyon, Torah Vo- 
daath’s postgraduate division in Monsey ny, where he stud- 
ied for 11 years and was ordained. His primary teachers and 
influences throughout his adult life were Rabbi Yaakov *Ka- 
minetsky and Rabbi Gedaliah Schorr, the roshei yeshivah of 
Torah Vodaath. 

Scherman was a teacher and assistant Hebrew principal 
and general studies principal at Yeshivah Torah Temimah in 
Brooklyn for eight years, and then principal of Yeshivah Kar- 
lin-Stolin in Brooklyn for six. He was also head counselor of 
Camp Torah Vodaath from 1967 to 1969. From 1969 to 1990 
he was editor of Olomeinu/Our World, the children’s maga- 
zine of Torah Umesorah. 

In 1976, Rabbi Meier *Zlotowitz of ArtScroll asked Scher- 
man to edit and contribute an introduction to the Book of Es- 
ther. Like Zlotowitz, Scherman gave up his career to develop 
the ArtScroll Series and its parent company, Mesorah Publi- 
cations, with Zlotowitz and Sheah Brander. 

Early on, Scherman became general editor and was 
best known as the author of the Overviews, the introduc- 
tory essays that present the background and perspective of 
dozens of books of Scripture and liturgy. In 1984, he pub- 
lished his first major work, the translation and commen- 
tary of the siddur, which was followed by the Rosh Hasha- 
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nah and Yom Kippur mahzorim. In 1993, he published the 
Stone Edition of the Humash, with translation and com- 
mentary. 

His “translation” of the siddur is not quite a translation - 
for example, the erotic Hebrew of the Song of Songs is not ren- 
dered into English. Instead, the allegory to God and Israel is 
treated as the peshat. The siddur appears in two versions. The 
Rabbinical Council of America, the Centrist Orthodox Rab- 
binical Movement, has its version with the prayer for the State 
of Israel and a slightly different introduction. 

The success of the ArtScroll/Mesorah series is undeni- 
able. ArtScroll is a fascinating combination of fervently Or- 
thodox Judaism and an American aesthetic that wraps tradi- 
tional Judaism in a visual idiom acceptable to the American 
sensibility. Zlotowitz’s sense of the visual impact of a book is 
an indispensable ingredient in its success. Despite what out- 
siders may think, even the rejectionist Orthodox community 
that does not embrace modern culture has, perhaps inadver- 
tently, acculturated itself to the offerings and packaging of the 
American marketplace. 

ArtScroll publishes in English and in Hebrew and has 
brought its own unique styling to the Israeli and American 
marketplace. In the United States, it represents an important 
transition between Yiddish and English as the spoken lan- 
guage and the language of Jewish learning for fervently Or- 
thodox Jews in America. 

Modern Orthodox scholars have not been uncritical of 
ArtScroll’s success. Its historical studies are wrapped, not in 
Western scholarship, but in hagiography; it seems as if every 
fervently Orthodox leader or rabbi is without blemish. Others 
on the right criticize it for enabling and empowering English 
rather than Yiddish or Hebrew to be the language of contem- 
porary learning. 

The Schottenstein Talmud has allowed many who would 
have otherwise lacked the skill and talmudic virtuosity to par- 
ticipate in daf yomi (studying a page of Talmud a day) pro- 
grams. It has offered those learning in yeshivah the “English” 
experience of the Beit Midrash and has far outpaced the more 
sophisticated and erudite commentary of Adin *Steinsaltz in 
popularity and use. 

Scherman’s main project in 2006 was the Rubin edition 
of the Prophets, of which the Books of Joshua, Judges, and 
Samuel have been published and the Book of Kings was due 
to go to press. 

For several years Scherman was a columnist for the For- 
ward and the Jewish Week, and taught Mishnah and the Ho- 
locaust in a telephone lecture series. 


[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


SCHEUER, EDMUND (1847-1943), Canadian religious re- 
former and activist. Considered by many the “father of Re- 
form Judaism in Canada;’ Scheuer was born in Bernkastel in 
the Prussian Rhineland and received his education there and 
across the river in Metz, in France. At the age of 17, he moved 
to Paris, attracted, according to some accounts, by the greater 
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freedom accorded to Jews in France. There he entered the jew- 
elry export business, acting as agent for a Hamilton, Ontario, 
firm owned by his brother-in-law, Herman Levy. In Paris, 
Scheuer was still a Sabbath observer, although he joined the 
Alliance Israélite Universelle, the organization founded for 
the purpose, inter alia, of spreading French culture among 
Jews outside France. 

When the Franco-Prussian War interrupted his business, 
Scheuer emigrated to Canada and joined his brother-in-law’s 
firm. Within months of his arrival in Hamilton in 1871, he 
was named treasurer of Anshe Sholom Synagogue, one of the 
very few synagogues in Canada where Jews of German origin 
predominated, and which was open to the Reform Movement 
which had swept over similar congregations in the United 
States. The next year Scheuer organized a Sabbath school, the 
first in Ontario, which he led until he moved to Toronto in 
1886. From 1876 to 1886, he served as president of the congre- 
gation, which he nudged steadily in the direction of Reform. 
He also organized a chapter of the Alliance Israélite Univer- 
selle, the only one ever established in Canada. His activities 
in Hamilton illustrate two of Scheuer’s interrelated passions 
with regard to Jewish life: Jewish education and the accultura- 
tion of immigrants. 

In Toronto, Scheuer joined Holy Blossom, the still tradi- 
tional synagogue of the established, acculturating Jews; there, 
too, he became the most forceful advocate of “American” Re- 
form. And there, too, he organized a Sabbath school, perhaps 
the first “modern” Jewish school in the city. He served the 
synagogue in a variety of offices, including, in 1896, treasurer 
of the building committee for the new temple on Bond Street. 
In 1939, when the move to suburban Forest Hill was made, 
Scheuer, the only surviving member of the earlier campaign, 
was made honorary chair of the building committee. 

But Scheuer’s activities in Toronto ranged far beyond the 
temple's precincts. He was one of the organizers of the Federa- 
tion of Jewish Philanthropies and served as its first president 
from 1917 to 1921. This, too, was an “Americanizing” move, 
following the lead of communities in the United States which 
were amalgamating and professionalizing their charitable ef- 
forts in these years. Scheuer also led the Zionist Free School 
for Girls, which met at an Orthodox synagogue, and worked 
to counter the influence of missionaries and socialists among 
Jewish young people. 

In Toronto, Scheuer pursued the goal of acculturation 
in several ways. As school principal, he shaped the curricu- 
lum to emphasize ethics rather than Jewish particularity. For 
40 years, he served as president of the Toronto chapter of the 
Anglo-Jewish Association, the British equivalent of the Alli- 
ance Israélite Universelle and a more suitable vehicle for Jew- 
ish acculturation in English Canada. For decades, he served 
as a justice of the peace, and he belonged to the Empire and 
Canadian clubs and the Toronto Board of Trade. In the 1930s, 
as fascist and Nazi sympathizers grew in numbers in Canada, 
Scheuer typically urged fellow Jews “to remain calm” Days 
before a violent riot in Toronto in 1933, he assured them that 
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“Canadian laws - thank God - are just, our police excellent 
and well able to protect any class of citizens being molested 
by hoodlums.’ He was proved wrong, as the police stood by 
and allowed the violence to proceed. 

The rising tide of antisemitism in Canada in the 1930s 
caused Scheuer to alter course somewhat. He became active in 
the Canadian Jewish Congress reorganized in 1933 to fight an- 
tisemitism and served as an honorary vice president from 1934 
to 1939. He ceased writing letters to newspapers in defense of 
Jews and Judaism, once a civic task to which he devoted much 
time and energy. Now he preferred “background” meetings 
with editors and publishers as less likely to inflame. 

Scheuer’s life stretched almost a century from the liberal 
revolutions of 1848 through most of World War 11, and it is 
no surprise that he had to adjust some of his early assump- 
tions. But he remained to the end of his life both an advocate 
of modernization and acculturation in Jewish life and a dedi- 
cated and proud Jew. He could at the same time be “the father 
of Reform Judaism in Canada, at a time when Reform was not 
popular among Canadian Jews, and still the “grand old man 
of [all of] Toronto Jewry.’ 

[Michael Brown (2™ ed.)] 


SCHEUER, JAMES H. (1920-2005), a 13-term liberal U.S. 
congressman from New York, part of the post-World War 11 
generation of political reformers. The son of a prosperous 
New York investor, he was born in Manhattan and received his 
bachelor’s degree from Swarthmore College in 1942, a master’s 
degree from Harvard Business School in 1943, and a law de- 
gree from Columbia Law School in 1948. He contracted po- 
lio on his honeymoon and spent a year recuperating in Warm 
Springs, Georgia, where Franklin Delano Roosevelt had also 
undergone rehabilitation from adult polio. For the rest of his 
life, Scheuer walked with a cane. 

A multimillionaire real estate developer and lawyer, 
Scheuer was president of the Renewal and Development Cor- 
poration of New York City before seeking elected office. He 
sponsored urban renewal projects and middle-income hous- 
ing developments in cities including Washington, Cleveland, 
St. Louis, Sacramento, and San Francisco. 

Scheuer made political waves in the 1964 election when 
he and another reform Democrat, Jonathan B. Bingham, 
ousted incumbent congressmen who were part of the Bronx 
political machine, James C. Healey and Charles A. Buckley. 

It seemed as if, with each decade’s census and New York’s 
diminished population, Scheuer was forced to run in another 
district and to serve another constituency. He lost re-elec- 
tion in 1972 after serving four terms in the 21°t Congressional 
District, in the Bronx, when redistricting forced him to run 
against another incumbent congressman. He moved to the 11% 
district in Queens, where he won the 1974 election and three 
more, and then, in 1982, finally the redistricted 8» District, 
which covered part of Queens and Nassau County, where he 
served his final five terms. He announced his retirement after 
the 1990 census forced another redistricting. In each district, 
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his agenda remained the same. He fought for the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency against Reagan administration at- 
tempts to dismantle it, and he fought the auto industry, which 
opposed his efforts to mandate safety belts and air bags. He 
was successful in both. Twice defeated for Congress, he kept 
coming back again and again. An urban and urbane man, he 
served as president of the National Alliance for Safer Cities 
(1972-73) and president of the National Housing Conference 
(1972-74). 

An unapologetic, some would say an unrepentant, lib- 
eral, Scheuer believed in an activist role for government. His 
legislative agenda included Head Start for early education, en- 
vironmental protection, and automotive safety. 

He believed keenly in the right to privacy, which in 
American terms put him on the side of contraception and 
abortion, issues he believed were and should remain personal. 
In its obituary for Scheuer, the New York Times recalled that 
“He once had a hundred posters printed up that said, ‘Some- 
day the decision to have children will be between you, your 
spouse and your congressman: The photograph showed a 
couple sitting in their bed with Mr. Scheuer, dressed in a suit, 
sandwiched between them.” 

After retirement from Congress he was appointed by 
President Clinton as United States director of the European 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, founded to make 
loans to Eastern European and Asian countries and thus coun- 
ter Communist influence. Together with his siblings and a 
family foundation established by his parents, he was deeply 
involved in support of Jewish philanthropies and develop- 
ment in Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: New York Times (August 30, 2005); L.S. 
Maisels and I. Forman (eds.), The Jew in American Politics (2001). 

[Michael Berenbaum (2" ed.)] 


SCHIBY, BARUCH (1906-ca. 1976), author and journalist of 
*Salonika. In 1927 Schiby founded the Zionist “Achdut” club 
in Salonika. When the Germans attacked Greece, he managed 
with friends to reach Athens in a small boat. As a student in 
Athens in World War 11, he was involved in EAM resistance 
activities. In Athens, he received shelter from the Greek cabi- 
net minister Prof. Niko Louvaris, whose contacts also helped 
him greatly in resistance activities. He was part of a spe- 
cial committee of Jews from this Communist political resis- 
tance movement who persuaded Rabbi Eli Barzilai of Athens 
not to hand over the community lists to the new German 
commander, Jorgen Stroop, and to flee the community for 
the mountains. He also wrote about the pro-German activi- 
ties of Greek intellectuals for the Greek Academy, for which he 
received payment in order to survive during that difficult 
time. In late 1944, at the beginning of the Greek Civil War 
when England controlled the Greek government, he was ar- 
rested by the British and sent to the Al-Daba prison camp 
in *Egypt, and was chosen to represent the prisoners. He re- 
turned to Salonika and became director of the Jewish com- 
munity. 
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Known mainly for his quarterly Dhelfika tetradhia, Schiby 
was a prominent literary figure and a leading Zionist. His I 
fleghomeni vatos (“The Burning Bush,” 1968) discussed the 
origins of the Jews and various aspects of Judaism. His book I 
Evrai (“The Jews’), published in 1971, depicted ancient Jewish 
history for his Greek countrymen. He wrote several articles on 
the history of the Jews of Salonika and the Samaritan presence 
in Salonika from late antiquity. In the 1960s, he developed re- 
lations with the Spanish Academy in its renewed contact with 
Sephardi philology, language, history, and culture. He also ed- 
ited a bilingual Greek-Ladino Haggadah for Pessah. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Kerem, “Rescue Attempts of Jews in 
Greece in the Second World War” (Heb.), in: Peamim 27 (1986), 77-109; 
B. Rivlin, “Athens,” in: Pinkas ha-Kehillot Yavan (1999), 67-86. 


[Rachel Dalven / Yitzchak Kerem (2"4 ed.)] 


SCHICK, ABRAHAM BEN ARYEH LOEB (19" century), 
Lithuanian rabbi and commentator on the Midrash. Schick 
lived in Slonim during the rabbinate of Isaac Shapira (called 
Eizel Harif) but held no rabbinical post there. He devoted 
himself almost entirely to the study of Midrash and aggadah 
and published a number of commentaries on them. 

These included Zera Avraham (1833), on the Midrash 
Proverbs; Meorei Esh (1834), with a preface and extensive in- 
troduction, on the Tanna de-Vei Eliyahu; MaHazeh ha-Shir 
(1840), on Song of Songs Rabbah; Eshed ha-NeHalim, in five 
parts (1843-45), on the Midrash Rabbah; Ein Avraham (1848), 
on Ibn Habib’s Ein Yaakov, and also dealing with the commen- 
tary to the aggadot of the Talmud by Samuel *Edels. Schick 
edited Ohel Yaakov, the parables to Genesis and Exodus of 
Jacob Krantz (the Dubner Maggid). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset, 67; Pinkas Slonim, 1 (1962), 


63. 
[Itzhak Alfassi] 


SCHICK, BARUCH BEN JACOB (also known as Baruch 
Shklover, from the name of his birthplace, Shklov; 1740?-after 
1812), rabbi, physician, and one of the pioneers of *Haskalah 
of Eastern Europe. Schick was ordained as a rabbi in 1764 and 
subsequently served as dayyan in Minsk. In his youth he was 
already attracted to the Haskalah and general knowledge. His 
first scholarly work and his other works were lost in a confla- 
gration. He traveled to London to study medicine and there 
joined the Freemasons. After qualifying as a doctor he moved 
to Berlin, where he became acquainted with the maskilim of 
the town, including Moses *Mendelssohn and Naphtali Herz 
*Wessely. In 1777 Schick published in Berlin Isaac *Israeli’s 
astronomical work Yesod Olam from a defective manuscript 
in the possession of Hirschel b. Aryeh Lob *Levin, and that 
same year published his Ammudei Shamayim, a scientific 
commentary to Maimonides’ Hilkhot Kiddush ha-Hodesh, 
adding to it his Tiferet Adam, a popular work on anatomy. 
In 1778, on his way back to Minsk, he visited Vilna and was 
in the group associated with Elijah b. Solomon (the Gaon of 
Vilna), in whose name he published a statement on the need 
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for scientific knowledge for an understanding of the Torah. 
This strengthened Schick’s standing in Jewish circles and in- 
fluenced not only his contemporaries but also subsequent 
generations. He stated that the Gaon of Vilna advised him to 
translate scientific works into Hebrew in order to make their 
contents available to Jews. In the Hague in 1779, he published 
his Derekh Yesharah, on medicine and hygiene, and in 1780 
he published from Latin a Hebrew translation of the first part 
of Euclid’s geometry. In 1784 he was in Prague, where he pub- 
lished his Keneh ha-Middah, on geometry and trigonometry, 
which he translated from English (republished by him in 
Shklov in 1791, together with additional expositions to Maimo- 
nides’ Hilkhot Kiddush ha-Hodesh). From Prague he returned 
to Minsk. After some time he settled in Shklov, and there he 
belonged to the maskilim whose needs were supplied by the 
wealthy Joshua *Zeitlin of Ustye near Shklov. Toward the end 
of his life he lived in Slutzk, where he served as dayyan and 
as court physician to Count Radziwill, and where he died. 
Among the manuscripts he left were a book of medical cures 
and the translation of the second part of Euclid. Schick de- 
voted his energies to arousing his fellow Jews to the need for 
studying the arts and sciences. He regarded the neglect of the 
sciences as caused by the exile. He repeated the accusations of 
his predecessor, Israel Moses ha-Levi *Zamoscz, against the 
fanatical rabbis and leaders who persecuted and condemned 
the maskilim. To restore science to its former place of honor, 
he pleaded for a revival of Hebrew, in which scientific works 
intended for his people should be written. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zeitlin, Bibliotheca; Zinberg, Sifrut, 3 (1958), 
325-8; Twersky, in: He-Avar, 4 (1956), 77-81; R. Mahler, Divrei Yemei 
Yisrael, 4 (1956), 53-56; B. Katz, Rabbanut, Hasidut, Haskalah, 2 (1958), 
134-9; N. Schapira, in: Harofe Haivri, 34 (1961), 230-5; J. Katz, Jews 


and Freemasons (1970). 
[Abraham David] 


SCHICK, BELA (1877-1967), pediatrician. Born in Boglar, 
Hungary, Schick became an assistant at the Children’s Clinic 
in Vienna and later associate professor of pediatrics at Vienna 
University. He left Austria for the U.S. and, in 1923, became 
pediatrician in chief at Mt. Sinai Hospital in New York, and 
in 1936 clinical professor of pediatrics at Columbia University. 
Schick was famous for his discovery of a skin test for deter- 
mining susceptibility to diphtheria, known as the Schick test. 
This test enabled early diagnosis and treatment and thus made 
it possible to save thousands of lives. He also made important 
studies on scarlet fever, tuberculosis, and the nutrition of in- 
fants. He described a symptom for tuberculosis of the bron- 
chial glands, known as the Schick sign. His publications in- 
clude The Serum Diseases (with C. Pirquet, 1905), Scarlet Fever 
(with Th. Escherich, 1912), and Diphtheria (1931). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.R. Kagan, Jewish Medicine (1952), 367. 


[Suessmann Muntner] 


°SCHICK, CONRAD (1822-1901), German resident of Jeru- 
salem, missionary, architect, surveyor, archaeologist, and 
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model-builder. Born in Bitz (near Abingen, Wiirttemberg) 
Schick was educated as a locksmith-apprentice in Kornthal 
(near Stuttgart), where he was exposed to the religious atmo- 
sphere of pietistic Wuerttemberg. In Basel, he joined Chris- 
tian Friedrich Spittler’s “Pilgrim’s Mission” in St. Chrischona. 
In late summer of 1846 Schick arrived in Jerusalem as one of 
the first two missionaries sent by Spittler and established the 
“Bruederhaus” as their missionary center. He left Spittler in 
1850 and joined the “London Society for Promoting Christi- 
anity among Jews” (London Jews’ Society — Lys) as a carpentry 
teacher in the “House of Industry” educational institution in 
Jerusalem. In 1857 he became director of the school, serving 
until 1880. He was also responsible for all Lys assets in Jeru- 
salem and its “house architect and builder.’ He lived in Jeru- 
salem for 55 years, until his death. 

Schick was undoubtedly the most significant and influ- 
ential scholar among the residents of Jerusalem in the sec- 
ond half of the 19" century, a devoted lover of the city, gifted 
with a unique “talent for Jerusalem,’ which derived from his 
deep-rooted loyalty to the city, the Holy Land, and everything 
they represent to the devout Christian. In addition, he left his 
traces on the country’s landscape: the monumental buildings 
he planned and constructed in Jerusalem. Schick engaged in 
a variety of topics. He is mentioned in most of the research on 
19‘*-century Jerusalem, European and German colonization 
and settlement in Palestine, the history of Palestine’s cartog- 
raphy and archaeology, 19"*-century architecture in Jerusalem, 
and models and relief maps of the city and its monuments. 

He took advantage of his ongoing presence, his familiar- 
ity with the city and the whole country, and his command of 
the local as well as European languages. He was involved in 
almost every study conducted in Jerusalem at the time. His 
importance reached its peak following the beginning of the 
organized study of Palestine, marked by the foundation of the 
PEF and, 12 years later, the German ppv. Schick was for both 
organizations the best “man in the field,” the ideal “research 
agent.” His reports and papers hold an unprecedented treasure 
of information concerning almost all periods in the history of 
Jerusalem as well as the present city. Modern researchers, in 
archaeology as well as history and historical geography, con- 
tinue to make use of the data in Schick's studies. 

He reached his scientific position through diligent work, 
boundless inquisitiveness, a long process of independent 
study, and a deep feeling for the country and the city, their his- 
tory and religious traditions. Schick was an autodidact, com- 
bining the describer and reporter, the surveyor, researcher and 
discoverer. In four decades of scientific work, he published two 
books, a number of guides to various sites in Jerusalem, and 
hundreds of articles, reports, maps, and drawings. He partici- 
pated, in one way or another, in almost all the research con- 
ducted in Jerusalem during the last third of the 19" century. 

His works concerning the Herodium (Frankenberg), 
Solomon's Pools, the water aqueducts to Jerusalem, the Si- 
loam inscription, and the subterranean cisterns of the Temple 
Mount are only some examples of his archaeological involve- 
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ment and achievements. He was involved in the planning, 
and sometimes also in the building, of Talitha Kumi, both 
“Jesus-Hilfe” hospitals for lepers, the LJs sanatorium and the 
Diaconesses’ hospital on Prophets Street, his own residence 
(“Tabor House”) and the “Mahanaim House,’ the Jewish 
neighborhood Me’ah She’arim, the Ethiopian Church, and 
many other monumental buildings. In many of them, he co- 
operated with Theodor Sandel, an architect who belonged to 
the Temple Society. 

Being one of the heads of the German community in 
Jerusalem, Schick participated in every local committee. He 
was a member ofa long list of scientific societies. He was deco- 
rated by the Austrians and the Germans, and received the title 
of “royal building consultant” from the King of Wiirttemberg 
and an honorary doctorate from the University of Tibingen. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Carmel, “Wie es zu Conrad Schicks Send- 
ung nach Jerusalem kam, in: zDPV, 99 (1983), 204-18; H. Goren, G. 
Barkai, and E. Schiller (eds.), Conrad Schick: For Jerusalem, Jeru- 
salem (Heb., 1998); H. Goren and R. Rubin, “Conrad Schick’s Mod- 
els of Jerusalem and its Monuments, in: PEQ, 128 (1996), 102-24; E. 
Kautzsch, “Zum Gedachtniss des koeniglich wuerttembergischen 
Bauraths Dr. Conrad Schick, in: Mittheilungen und Nachrichten des 
Deutschen Paléstina Vereins, 8 (1902), 1-12; T. Sandel, “Der Koenigl. 
Wuerttemb. Baurat Dr. C. Schick,’ in: Warte, 58 (1902), 117-18; C. 
Schick, Wie aus einem einfachen Mechaniker im Schwabenland ein 
koeniglicher Baurat in Jerusalem geworden ist, ed. H. Grobe-Einsler 
(1966); C. Schlicht, “Baurat Dr. Conrad Schick,’ in: Neueste Nachrich- 
ten aus dem Morgenlande, 46 (1902), 3-8; A. Strobel, Conrad Schick - 
Ein Leben fuer Jerusalem: Zeugnisse ueber einen erkannten Auftrag 
(1988); S. Gibson, “Conrad Schick (1822-1901), The Palestine Explo- 
ration Fund and an ‘Archaic Hebrew’ Inscription from Jerusalem,” 
in: PEQ, 132 (2000), 113-22; C.W. Wilson, “Obituary of Dr. Conrad 
Schick, in: PEFQS, 34 (1902), 139-42. 


[Haim Goren (2"¢ ed.)] 


SCHICK, MOSES BEN JOSEPH (1807-1879), Hungarian 
rabbi and posek, also known as “Maharam Schick.” Accord- 
ing to one tradition the name was chosen by the family fol- 
lowing the law passed by the Austrian government making it 
obligatory for Jews to adopt surnames, and it was chosen as 
forming the initial letters of Shem Yisrael Kadosh (“the Jewish 
name is sacred”). Schick was born in Brezove in the Neutra 
(Nitra) district of Slovakia. He was orphaned when a child, 
and at the age of 11 went to study at the yeshivah of his un- 
cle Isaac Frankel in Frauenkirchen. After three years he pro- 
ceeded to the yeshivah of Moses *Sofer in Pressburg, where he 
remained for six years. Sofer recommended him as a suitable 
incumbent for the vacant post at Vergin near Pressburg, and 
he served there about 24 years. In 1861 he agreed to accept the 
rabbinate of Khust, where he established a yeshivah and re- 
mained until his death. Among his many pupils special men- 
tion may be made of Zussman Sofer of Paks, Zalman Spitzer 
of Vienna, and Wolf Sofer of Budapest, who are frequently 
mentioned in his responsa. 

Schick fought against the Reform movement. Following 
the Braunschweig conference (1844) and the resolutions ad- 
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opted there, he wrote in a responsum (YD 331) that the men 
assembled “are not rabbis but Karaites. They don the cloaks 
of rabbis in order to deceive and to act like the serpent. Some 
are not qualified in halakhah or as rabbis, but have become 
rabbis overnight.” He protested especially against the resolu- 
tion permitting mixed marriages. His call for a united front 
of Orthodox Jewry against the Reform movement was not 
accepted at that time. Following the publication in Hungary 
in 1867 of the law granting autonomy to the Jews and the de- 
mand of the Reformers to convene a congress to discuss the 
organization of the communities and education, Schick gave 
his full support to the plan to found an independent commu- 
nal organization. In the Budapest congress of 1869, he fought 
for complete separation from the Reformers. In a lengthy re- 
sponsum (OH 309) he details all the plans and proposals of 
the Reformers in order to justify his decision. Following the 
majority decision of the Austrian parliament in favor of the 
claims of the Orthodox community, the Landes-Organisations 
Statuten were formulated that were later confirmed in 1871. 
Schick, in a responsum of 1872, encouraged the acceptance 
of these statutes and opposed the principle of preserving the 
status quo (OH 307, 310). When the controversy broke out be- 
tween Samson Raphael *Hirsch of Frankfurt and Seligmann 
Baer *Bamberger of Wuerzburg on whether to cooperate with 
the Reformers or form separatist congregations, Bamberger 
ruling that it was permitted to form one community with 
them, Schick protested in his responsum (OH 306), and un- 
der his influence Bamberger’s view was rejected and Hirsch’s 
opinion in favor of separation accepted. 

Despite all his vigorous opposition to Reform, Schick 
took a moderate stand in certain matters. Thus he resisted 
the demand of the Orthodox rabbis for a prohibition against 
preaching in the vernacular, stating that “in the case of a God- 
fearing man, who we are certain is a talmudic scholar, and who 
preaches in the vernacular, and whose sole intention is to ex- 
tend the border of our holy Torah ... I find no reason to forbid 
him where the Congregation only wishes to listen in the ver- 
nacular, or ifhe does not do so they will appoint another who 
is unfit” (oH 70), and he refused to sign the takkanah of the 
rabbis which was adopted at the instigation of the extremist 
Hillel Lichtenstein, “that it is forbidden to preach or to listen 
to a sermon in a non-Jewish tongue.” His love for the old yi- 
shuv in Erez Israel is reflected in his polemic against Graetz’s 
pamphlet Mikhtav Zikkaron (“Memorial Letter”) which ca- 
lumniated the organization of the old yishuv and protested 
especially against *halukkah, the lack of schools, and the pau- 
city of secular knowledge. 

Schick was a prolific respondent. Almost 1,000 of his re- 
sponsa are extant: 345 on Orah Hayyim (Munkacz, 1880), 410 
on Yoreh Deah (1881), 155 on Even ha-Ezer (Lemberg, 1884), 
and 62 on Hoshen Mishpat (ibid.). A new edition in two vol- 
umes was published in New York in 1961. He also published 
glosses to the Mitzvot ha-Shem (Pressburg, 1846) of Baruch b. 
Zevi Hirsch Heilprin and expositions and novellae on the 613 
commandments, in two parts (Munkacz, 1895-98). The work 
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on the 613 precepts was originally larger, but when Joseph 
*Babad’s Minhat Hinnukh (1869) was published first, Schick 
was distressed, saying that the latter had anticipated half his 
work, and as a result he abbreviated it. Also published were 
aggadic novellae on Avot (Paks, 1890); Maharam Schick, on the 
Pentateuch (Munkacz, 1905), and on Hullin (Satmar, undated); 
and Derashot (new edition 1968), including discourses given 
by him during the years 1839-72. His son, Joseph, published 
his father’s works (OH 264) and wrote a short introduction to 
the Yoreh Deah section of the responsa. Schick’s son-in-law 
was Jacob Prager (OH 184; EH 99, 136), whose novellae are 
quoted at the beginning of Schick’s responsa to Yoreh Deah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.Z. Schick, Mi-Moshe ad Moshe (1903), 23f.; 
P.Z. Schwarz, Shem ha-Gedolim me-Erez Hagar, 2 (1914), 12a no. 180; 3 
(1915), 44f., nos. 21-24; M.Z. Prager, Maharam Schick al Avot (1929), 
contains Toledot Maharam Schick: J.J. (L.) Greenwald (Grunwald), 
Li-Felagot Yisrael be-Ungarya (1929), 91-95; idem, Le-Toledot ha- 
Reformazyon ha-Datit be-Germanya u-ve-Ungarya... (1948); H.Y.T.L. 
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Derashot Maharam Schick (1968), introd., 5-23. 


[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


°SCHICKARD, WILHELM (Schickhard, Schickart, Guil- 
lielmus Schick(h)ardus; 1592-1635), German *Hebraist, Ori- 
entalist, mathematician, and astronomer. Born in Herrenberg, 
Wuerttemberg, Schickard initially studied theology and be- 
came a Lutheran pastor; but he then began to devote his at- 
tention to Oriental languages and the sciences. In 1619 he was 
appointed professor of Hebrew at the University of Tuebingen, 
where he broadened his knowledge of Semitics and published 
several works displaying his profound erudition in Hebrew 
and rabbinic studies. In 1631 Schickard was appointed to the 
chair of astronomy at Tuebingen, after which he wrote many 
scientific treatises, but also continued to lecture on Hebrew 
until his death of the plague at the age of 43. 

In the Horologium Hebraeum (Tuebingen, 1614), Schick- 
ard provided a highly intensified course in the Hebrew lan- 
guage, and the book was reprinted several times during the 
following decades. In another work, BeHinat ha-Perushim... 
hoc est examinis commentationum rabbinicarum in Mosen 
prodromus... (ibid., 1621), he condemned the practical Kab- 
balah, and went so far as to berate Johann *Reuchlin for tak- 
ing it seriously. Schickard, who corresponded with Johannes 
Buxtorf 11, also published Mishpat ha-Melekh: Jus regium He- 
braeorum (1625); the quaintly entitled Purim, sive Bacchanalia 
Judaeorum (1633); and Ecologae sacrae Veteris Testamenti He- 
braeo-Latinae (1633), in Latin and Hebrew, which contained 
extracts from the Bible, the Targum, and the Mishnah. His Ar- 
bor Derivationis Hebraeae, issued by his son, appeared posthu- 
mously in 1698 and his Nova et plenior Grammatica Hebraica 
in Tuebingen in 1731. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Speidel, in: W. Schickard, Horologium He- 
braeum (1731 ed.). introd.; Steinschneider, Cat Bod, 2564, no. 7130; 
ADB, 31 (1890), 174f.; FE. Sécret, Les Kabbalistes Chrétiens de la Re- 
naissance (1964), 330. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ch.F. von Schnurrer, 
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Biographische und litterarische Nachrichten von ehemaligen Lehrern 
der hebraeischen Litteratur in Tiibingen (1792), 160-225; F. Seck (ed.), 
Wilhelm Schickard... (1978); idem (ed.), Zum 400. Geburtstag von 
Wilhelm Schickard (1995). 


[Godfrey Edmond Silverman / Aya Elyada (2"¢ ed.)] 


SCHIDLOWSKY, LEON (1931-_), Israeli composer. Born in 
Santiago, Chile, Schidlowsky first studied piano and later har- 
mony and composition at the National Conservatory of Music 
in Santiago. He continued his studies in Germany (1952-55). 
Returning to Chile, he was active in promoting contempo- 
rary music and in 1967 became professor of composition at 
the University of Chile. He immigrated to Israel in 1969 and 
was appointed professor of composition at the Rubin Academy 
of Music at Tel Aviv University. Schidlowsky was in charge of 
musical education at the Hebrew Institute in Santiago, and 
a number of his works dating from that time express the re- 
cent sufferings of the Jewish people - Kristallnacht Symphony, 
Lamentation, Memento, Kaddish, and others. In Israel he wrote 
Babi Yar, for piano, percussion, and strings (1970); Serenata, 
for chamber orchestra (1970); and Rabbi Akiva, for soloists, 
choir, and orchestra (1972). His work Dadayamasong, a dra- 
matic scene for voice, clarinet, alto saxophone, cello, piano, 
and percussion, received a prize at the UNESCo International 
Composer's Rostrum (1976). He wrote in a variety of styles, 
from atonality to aleatory and graphic compositions, and was 
one of the most dedicated and consistent representatives of 
the innovative avant-garde in Israel. 

ADD. BIBGLIOGRAPHY: NG’; A. Tischler, A Descriptive Bibli- 
ography of Art Music by Israeli Composers (1989), 203-18. 


[Uri (Erich) Toeplitz and Yohanan Boehm / 
Jehoash Hirshberg (274 ed.)] 


SCHIFF, ADAM (1960- _), U.S. lawyer, congressman. Schiff 
represents California's 29" Congressional District, including 
the communities of Alhambra, Altadena, Burbank, Glendale, 
Griffith Park, Monterey Park, Pasadena, San Gabriel, South 
Pasadena, and Temple City. Born in Framingham, Massa- 
chusetts, he is a graduate of Stanford (1982) and Harvard Law 
School (1985). Schiff served with the U.S. Attorney's Office in 
Los Angeles for six years (1987-93), most notably prosecuting 
the first FBI agent ever to be indicted for espionage. He ran for 
the State Assembly three times and lost to James Rogan twice. 
First elected to the State Senate in 1996, he was its youngest 
member. He chaired its Judiciary Committee and the Joint 
Committee on the Arts. He spearheaded legislative efforts to 
guarantee up-to-date textbooks in the classroom, overhaul 
child support, and pass a patient's bill of rights. He also taught 
political science at a local community college. 

In 2000 he ran for Congress, defeating incumbent James 
Rogan, who had served on the House Judiciary Committee 
and pushed the impeachment of President Bill Clinton. Much 
of his initial support came from a backlash against Rogan. At 
the time, it was the most expensive race in history and one of 
the very few in which the impeachment was the issue. Hol- 
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lywood mogul David *Geffen raised millions of dollars to 
defeat Rogan. 

Schiff was a member of the House Judiciary Committee 
and the House International Relations Committee. He contin- 
ued his interest in education. He was a self-described moder- 
ate and joined the “Blue Dog Democrats.’ He served on the 
Judiciary Subcommittee on Crime, Terrorism and Homeland 
Security and the Subcommittee on the Constitution. As con- 
gressman he introduced the Deadly Biological Agent Con- 
trol Act to bolster the security at labs that stock agents such 
as anthrax, and the Sky Police Act to increase air security by 
training local police to serve as air marshals. He also intro- 
duced the Air Cargo Security Act to ensure that all air cargo 
on passenger planes be screened for explosives. 

In March 2003, Schiff joined Reps. David Scott and Steve 
Israel in forming the Democratic Study Group on National 
Security in an effort to educate, inform, and develop policy 
on emerging national security issues. The group has hosted a 
wide range of speakers on topics such as international terror- 
ism, defense, military transformation, shifting alliances, Iraq, 
homeland security, non-proliferation, Iran, Korea, the United 
Nations, and missile defense. 

He also introduced the Rim of the Valley Corridor Study 
Act to enlist the National Park Service in protecting open 
space in Southern California. A member of the bipartisan 
House Education Caucus comprised of former educators, 
Congressman Schiff fought to expand opportunities for stu- 
dents. He introduced the Access to Higher Education Act to 
increase federal aid to students in public colleges, was instru- 
mental in crafting legislation to create federal merit grants for 
students who excel in math and science, and cosponsored leg- 
islation to refocus national education policy on helping states 
and local school districts raise academic achievement levels. 
Schiff also supported federal assistance for class-size reduc- 
tion, music and art education, and after-school programs. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L.S. Maisel and I. Forman, Jews in American 
Politics (2001); M. Barone and R.E. Cohen, The Almanac of Ameri- 
can Politics (2005). 

[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


SCHIFF, ANDRAS (1953- ), pianist. Born in Budapest, he 
started piano lessons with Elisabeth Vadasz and made his 
debut at the age of nine. He continued his musical studies at 
the Franz Liszt Academy, and later in London with George 
Malcolm. After winning prizes at the Tchaikovsky Competi- 
tion in Moscow (1974) and at the Leeds International Com- 
petition (1975), Schiff embarked upon an international ca- 
reer. He gained recognition for his insightful and intellectual 
interpretations of the music of Bach. Recitals and special 
cycles of Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Cho- 
pin, Schumann, and Bartok formed an important part of his 
activities, and he moved easily between solo recitals, concer- 
tos, ensemble playing, and the use of singers (notably Peter 
Schreier) and instrumentalists. He increasingly conducted 
performances of concertos from the keyboard. Schiff was 
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SCHIFF, DOROTHY 


the founder and the artistic director from 1989 to 1998 of 
the annual Musiktage Mondsee. In 1999 he created his own 
chamber orchestra, the Cappella Andrea Barca. His Haydn 
festival in the Wigmore Hall won the Royal Philharmonic So- 
ciety/Charles Heidsieck Award for the best concert series of 
1988-89, and in 1989 he was awarded the Wiener Flétenuhr, 
the Mozart Prize of the City of Vienna. He was also awarded 
the Barték Prize (1991); the Claudio Arrau Memorial Medal 
from the Robert Schumann Society (1994); the Kossuth Prize, 
the highest Hungarian honor (1996); and the Musikfest-Preis 
Bremen (for outstanding international artistic achievement) 
in 2003. In 2001 he became a British citizen. Among his pub- 
lications are “Schubert’s Piano Sonatas: Thoughts about In- 
terpretation and Performance,” in Schubert Studies (1998), 
191-208. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online; Baker's Biographical Dictionary 
(1997); C. Montparker. “The Insights and Intellect of Andras Schiff? 


in: Clavier, 34, no. 8 (1995), 6-11. 
[Naama Ramot (24 ed.)] 


SCHIFF, DAVID TEVELE (d. 1792), rabbi of the Great Syn- 
agogue, London, from 1765 until his death. He was born in 
Frankfurt and served as Maggid (“preacher”) in Vienna, head 
of the bet ha-midrash in Worms, and dayyan in Frankfurt. His 
rabbinate in London was marked by the continued growth 
of the Ashkenazi population (symbolized by the enlarge- 
ment of the Great Synagogue in 1766), and by the progressive 
(though sometimes reluctant) recognition of the rabbi of the 
Great Synagogue as head of all English Ashkenazim. When 
the Hambro’ Synagogue appointed Meshullam Zalman (Israel 
Solomon), grandson of Jacob *Emden, as their rabbi, most 
provincial Ashkenazim still recognized the authority of Schiff, 
but in *Portsmouth there was a bitter split on the issue. After 
Meshullam Zalman left London in 1780, Schiff acted for the 
Hambro Synagogue also and the rift ended. Overworked and 
underpaid, he tried unsuccessfully to obtain appointments at 
Rotterdam and Wuerzburg. Schiff’s responsa Leshon Zahav 
were published posthumously by his son (Offenbach, 1822). 
Several of his sermons are still extant, but his letters to Lord 
George *Gordon, refusing to receive him into the synagogue, 
have not been preserved. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: V.D. Lipman, Social History of the Jews in 
England, 1850-1950 (1954), 38-39; C. Roth, The Great Synagogue, 
London, 1690-1940 (1950), 29, 125 ff.; C. Duschinsky, Rabbinate of the 
Great Synagogue (1921), index. 

[Vivian David Lipman] 


SCHIFF, DOROTHY (1903-1989), U.S. newspaper publisher. 
Born in New York City, she was daughter of Jacob *Schiff. 
Early interest in civic affairs led her to join the Ellis Island In- 
vestigating Commission and the Women’s Trade Union League 
of New York. She became a director of the Henry Street Settle- 
ment and of Mount Sinai Hospital, and in 1937 was appointed 
by Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia to the New York City Board of 
Child Welfare. Her association with the liberal New York Post 
began in 1939. In 1942 she became president and publisher, 
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SCHIFF, HUGO 


and later editor in chief. She was the first woman newspaper 
publisher in New York. Under her direction, the paper grew 
in circulation and revenue. When, in the 1960s, many metro- 
politan newspapers in the U.S. were forced to suspend pub- 
lication, the New York Post continued to thrive. Eventually it 
became the only evening newspaper in New York City. In 1976 
she sold the Post to publisher Rupert Murdoch but remained a 
consultant to the paper until 1981. Schiff was married to pub- 
lisher George Backer, newspaper editor Theodore O. Thack- 
rey, and Zionist leader Rudolph *Sonneborn. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Current Biography, 26 (Jan. 1965), 27-29. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Potter, Men, Money and Magic: The Story 


of Dorothy Schiff (1977). 
[Lawrence H. Feigenbaum] 


SCHIFE, HUGO (1834-1915), Italian organic chemist. Born in 
Frankfurt, Schiff was the brother of physiologist Moritz Schiff. 
He left Germany for political reasons. He was at University of 
Berne, Switzerland, and then joined his brother in Florence, 
where he was a professor at the Istituto di Studi Superiori 
(1863-66). He later worked in Pisa and the University of Turin 
(1876-79) and then returned to his professorship in Florence 
(1879). Compounds obtained from an aldehyde or a ketone 
and a primary amine are still known as “Schiff bases.” 


SCHIFF, JACOB HENRY (1847-1920), U.S. financier and 
philanthropist. Born in Frankfurt, Germany, he was the de- 
scendant of a distinguished rabbinical family (see *Schiff, 
Meir b. Jacob). He received a thorough secular and religious 
education at the local school of the Israelitische Religionsge- 
sellschaft, then followed his father, Moses, who was associ- 
ated with the Rothschild banking firm, into that occupation. 
At the age of 18 Schiff immigrated to the United States, en- 
tered a brokerage firm in New York, and became a partner in 
Budge, Schiff and Co. In 1875 he married the daughter of Sol- 
omon Loeb, head of the banking firm of Kuhn, Loeb and Co., 
and entered that firm. Schiff’s remarkable financial abilities 
were recognized when he was named head of Kuhn, Loeb in 
1885. 

Schiff’s firm soon became one of the two most powerful 
private investment banking houses in the United States, par- 
ticipating actively in fostering the rapid industrialization of the 
U.S. economy during the late 19"* and early 20" century. Such 
firms as Westinghouse Electric, U.S. Rubber, Armour, and 
American Telephone and Telegraph were financed to some 
extent through Kuhn, Loeb’ efforts. In addition, Schiff served 
as director or adviser of numerous banks, insurance compa- 
nies, and other enterprises. His role in the consolidation and 
expansion of the American railroad network, the backbone 
of an industrialized society, was particularly influential. He 
gave his support to Edward H. Harriman in the reorganiza- 
tion of the Union Pacific Railroad and was a staunch associate 
of James J. Hill of the Great Northern Railway for many years. 
Huge sums were obtained by Kuhn, Loeb for the Pennsylvania, 
Baltimore and Ohio, and other railroad systems. 
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Schiff was prominently involved in floating loans to the 
government at home and to foreign nations, the most spec- 
tacular being a bond issue of $200,000,000 for Japan at the 
time of the Russo-Japanese War in 1904-05. Deeply angered 
by the antisemitic policies of the czarist regime in Russia, he 
was delighted to support the Japanese war effort. He consis- 
tently refused to participate in loans on behalf of Russia and 
used his influence to prevent other firms from underwriting 
Russian loans, while providing financial support for Russian 
Jewish *self-defense groups. Schiff carried this policy into 
World War 1, relenting only after the fall of czarism in 1917. 
At that time, he undertook to support the Kerensky govern- 
ment with a substantial loan. 

It was said of Schiff that “nothing Jewish was alien to 
his heart.” Personally devout, proud of his family and re- 
ligious heritage, Schiff used his immense personal wealth 
and influence on behalf of his coreligionists everywhere. His 
widespread philanthropic activities and communal interests 
brought him recognition as the foremost figure of his time 
in American Jewry. Although affiliated with Temple Emanu- 
El and the Reform movement in the United States, Schiff re- 
tained many of the Orthodox habits of his youth. He was es- 
pecially active in the establishment and development of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary, viewing it as the fountainhead 
for a “reasonable Orthodoxy” attractive to the masses of newly 
arrived immigrants. Other institutions of Jewish learning, in- 
cluding Yeshivath Rabbi Isaac Elchanan (later Yeshiva College 
and University), as well as Hebrew Union College, received 
generous support from Schiff. Realizing the need for trained 
religious teachers, he provided funds for the establishment of 
Teachers’ Institutes at the Jewish Theological Seminary and 
Hebrew Union College. When the New York Kehillah was or- 
ganized, Schiff made substantial contributions to its Bureau of 
Jewish Education and supported the Uptown Talmud Torah 
in New York and similar schools. 

Schiff had a deep interest in Jewish literature and con- 
tributed generously to the Jewish Publication Society. He 
provided funds for a new English translation of the Bible by 
Jewish scholars and established a fund for the translation 
and publication of a series of Hebrew classics. His donations 
aided the publication of the Jewish Encyclopedia; the acqui- 
sition by the Library of Congress and the Jewish Theologi- 
cal Seminary Library of major collections of rare books and 
manuscripts; and the establishment of the Jewish Division of 
the New York Public Library. His philanthropies were accom- 
panied in many cases by intense personal participation. For 
example, not only was he a major contributor to the Monte- 
fiore Hospital in New York, of which he was president for 35 
years, but he managed to visit there almost weekly. There were 
few Jewish institutions in New York or elsewhere. which did 
not benefit from Schiff’s attention and funds. Such agencies 
as the Hebrew Free Loan Society, Educational Alliance, Home 
for Aged and Infirm Hebrews, ymua, United Hebrew Chari- 
ties, Jewish Protectory and Aid Society, and Hebrew Technical 
School, were among those receiving his aid. He was a large- 
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ATLANTIC CANADA 


wick, 21.5%; Newfoundland and Labrador, 4.9%; and Prince 
Edward Island, 2.7%. 

Over half of Atlantic Canadian Jews resided in Halifax. 
Pockets of Jewish population were found in the smaller cities 
(Fredericton, 290; Moncton, 265; Cape Breton, 235; St. John’s, 
145; and St. John, 135). These smaller communities, however, 
experienced population decline in the late 1990s, particu- 
larly Saint John, while Halifax experienced increases in Jew- 
ish population. Communities also varied greatly by age. For 
example, the median age in Saint John and Cape Breton was 
57.1 and 62.0 respectively, while the median age for Halifax 
was 41.1. Half of Cape Breton’s Jewish population - but only 
16% of Halifax’s population — was 65 years of age or older. As 
these demographics suggest, Halifax has become an impor- 
tant center for Jewish life in the region. 

The viability of the region’s Jewish communities must be 
set in the context of these demographic factors. Not only does 
Nova Scotia have the largest Jewish population of the region, 
it is the only Atlantic Province that has experienced positive 
growth in the last number of decades, growing by 21.1% since 
1971. The Jewish populations of New Brunswick and New- 
foundland, on the other hand, declined by 27.6% and 28.3% re- 
spectively. These demographics have important repercussions 
as they impact on mechanisms for Jewish identity such as vis- 
ibility, integration, and institutional support structures. 


Community Life 

Because of their numbers, Atlantic Canada Jews cannot be 
identified as living in certain residential areas or belonging to 
certain social clubs. Even in Halifax there are no homogenous 
Jewish neighborhoods. This lack of a critical mass means that 
Atlantic Jews lack collective visibility and also have become 
integrated into the larger society. While integration occurs 
everywhere in Canada, in Atlantic Canada, Jews participate 
not only in the impersonal aspects of the larger society such 
as politics and economics, but also in the more personal ar- 
eas such as friendship networks and kinship ties through in- 
termarriage. In the smaller communities of the region this 
participation is further encouraged by the limited number 
of fellow Jews. 

One does not find in the smaller Jewish communities 
in Atlantic Canada the panoply of Jewish support systems, 
both religious and secular, that are found in metropolitan 
centers, e.g., synagogues, Jewish Ys, community centers, and 
day schools. In Atlantic Canada, there are synagogues only in 
a few communities. Only Moncton, Fredericton, and Halifax 
have both synagogues and rabbis (Halifax has two synagogues 
as well as Lubavitch activity). Cape Breton, Saint John, and St. 
John’s synagogues do not have rabbis. 

These factors would lead one to conclude that Jewish life 
in Atlantic Canada is highly precarious. While this is possibly 
true for centers with declining and aging Jewish populations, 
it is important to understand that the differences among the 
communities are not only quantitative differences but trans- 
late into qualitative differences in the struggle for viability of 
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the Jewish communities. What supports this struggle and how 
are these differences manifested? 


Mechanisms for Survival 

(1) THE SYNAGOGUE. For religiously affiliated Jews in At- 
lantic Canada, synagogues, where they exist, are important 
conservers of Jewish life. The synagogue, as well as the rabbi, 
takes on a much more critical role in organized Jewish life 
than in larger centers where there are a variety of Jewish in- 
stitutional connections. Communities where there are no 
synagogues and/or rabbis are less likely to grow and survive 
than those communities with active synagogues. Halifax has 
the most developed (but still limited) religious institutional 
base for maintaining Jewish identity. It is, however, difficult 
for the synagogue alone to address all aspects of Jewish iden- 
tity. Nor does the synagogue address the needs of secular Jews. 
There are, however, a number of other mechanisms that re- 
inforce Jewish life. 


(2) THE ATLANTIC JEWISH COUNCIL (ajc). The ajc, cre- 
ated in 1975, serves as an umbrella organization for Jewish ac- 
tivities in the entire region, offering a range of services such 
as youth programming, campus services, young leadership, 
seniors’ programming, conferences, chaplaincy, and Camp 
Kadimah (a Jewish Zionist camp in Nova Scotia). It not only 
affords a secular focus for Jewish identity, but also is an impor- 
tant link to the external Jewish community. The ajc’s partici- 
pation in national organizations such as the Canadian Jewish 
Congress, the United Israel Appeal, and Canada-Israel Com- 
mittee reinforces the region’s sense of belonging to the Cana- 
dian Jewish community. As such, the parameters of the Jewish 
community have grown beyond the geographical boundaries 
of Atlantic Canada. Aided by advanced communication and 
transportation, community can be disentangled from spatial 
constraints. Through participation in activities such as na- 
tional organizations, national newspapers, and the Internet, 
important mechanisms for preservation of Jewish identity 
have been developed. 


(3) INTERPERSONAL SUPPORTS. In addition to these struc- 
tural and institutional supports, there are unique interpersonal 
supports that are important in maintaining Jewish identity. In 
Atlantic Canada, Jews include all Jews in their communities 
and are friendly and welcoming to everyone. Whether this is 
necessitated by small numbers, or reflects the larger regional 
culture of hospitality, the result is the same — a better integra- 
tion of Jews into the Jewish community. Having to rely on one’s 
fellow Jews for services such as a minyan or shiva meals cre- 
ates a sense of community that is not found in metropolitan 
centers. Jewishness cannot be taken for granted when one is 
not surrounded by Jews. 


Postscript 

It is often surprising for Jews from other regions to recognize 
that there is Jewish life in Atlantic Canada. While some com- 
munities are aging and declining, and one is pessimistic about 
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scale contributor to the relief of victims of Russian pogroms 
(1903-05), to the American Jewish Relief Committee during 
World War 1, and to postwar European Jewish relief. Schiff, 
who had access to American presidents, used his influence 
with them in urging U.S. support on behalf of Jews victim- 
ized in Eastern Europe. In 1906 he joined with other Jewish 
leaders in the formation of the American Jewish Commit- 
tee and subsequently took a very active part in its efforts to 
protect the rights of Jews abroad and in the United States. Of- 
fended by Russia's refusal to honor passports held by Ameri- 
can Jews, Schiff was prominent in the successful campaign to 
abrogate the Russo-American Treaty of 1832. During World 
War 1, Schiff and the established American Jewish leadership 
came under increasing fire from newer, Zionist-oriented Jew- 
ish groups. He had strongly opposed the Zionist movement, 
rejecting it as a secular, nationalistic perversion of the Jewish 
faith, incompatible with American citizenship. On the other 
hand, he did aid agricultural projects and the Haifa Technical 
Institute in Palestine. Recognizing changing world conditions, 
Schiff announced in 1917 his support of a cultural homeland 
in Palestine for the Jewish people. 

Proud of his Americanism, Schiff contributed gener- 
ously in time and money to a multitude of civic activities and 
philanthropies. He donated $1,000,000 to Barnard College; 
contributed funds to establish the Semitic Museum at Har- 
vard University as well as large sums to other universities; and 
supported the Henry Street Settlement, the American Red 
Cross, Tuskegee Institute, and countless others. He served on 
the New York City Board of Education, was vice president of 
the Chamber of Commerce, and participated in several special 
mayoral commissions. Although linked by family and cultural 
ties to Germany, Schiff patriotically supported the American 
war effort when the United States entered World War 1. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Arnsberg, Jakob H. Schiff (Ger., 1969), 
incl. bibl.; C. Adler, Jacob H. Schiff: His Life and Letters, 2 vols. (1928); 
DAB, 16 (1935), 430-2; H. Simonhoff, Saga of American Jewry (1959), 
346-54; N.W. Cohen, in: Jsos, 25 (1963), 3-41; Z. Szajkowski, ibid., 
29 (1967), 3-26; 75-91; T. Levitan, Jews in American Life (1969), 152-5. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Cohen, Jacob H. Schiff: A Study in Ameri- 
can Jewish Leadership (1999). 
[Morton Rosenstock] 


SCHIFF, MEIR BEN JACOB HA-KOHEN (known as the 
MaHaRaM; Morenu Ha-Rav Meir Schiff; 1605-1641), talmud- 
ist and rabbinic author. Born in Frankfurt, where his father 
was a member of the bet din and a communal leader, Schiff 
was, in his early youth, considered a scholar of unusual ability. 
While still a boy, he turned to *Meir of Lublin with halakhic 
problems. At the age of 17, he was appointed rabbi of the im- 
portant community of Fulda, where he also headed a notable 
yeshivah. He wrote down the essence of his lectures, novel- 
lae, and comments, which extend over the whole Talmud, but 
most of it was destroyed by fire in 1711. There exists a tradi- 
tion that he was appointed rabbi of Prague in 1641. However, 
if the statement of his grandson is to be trusted, namely, that 
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SCHIFFMAN, LAWRENCE H. 


he lived only 36 years, he must have died immediately after his 
appointment. The novellae Maharam Schiff were published in 
Homburg-vor-der Hoehe (on Bezah, Ket., Git., Bm, and Hul., 
in 1737, and on Shab., Bx, BB, Sanh., and Zev., in 1741). They 
were much sought after by students and were regarded as es- 
sential for the study of Talmud. Many editions were published, 
and they were also incorporated in the standard editions of 
the Talmud. A new annotated edition of his novellae on Git- 
tin was published by S. Schlesinger in 1963. 

Schiff avoids the casuistic manner that was prevalent in 
the yeshivot in his time and strives to arrive at an understand- 
ing of the text as its stands. For this reason, he also opposed 
suggestions that the traditional readings were faulty. In writ- 
ing of pilpul, he complains of “the ink that has been spilled 
and the pens broken to give pilpulisitc interpretations to pas- 
sages of the Talmud which I am able to explain according to 
this plain meaning” His books are distinguished by brevity 
and clarity of language. He takes special care to stress that he 
does not wish to give halakhic decisions, referring the reader 
on each occasion to the relevant halakhic literature. At the end 
of each tractate he gives an exposition connecting the tractate 
concluded with the one about to be studied at the yeshivah. In 
consequence, it is possible to determine the exact dates and 
order in which he taught. His novellae bear witness to his in- 
tellectual integrity. On more than one occasion he writes “T 
was mistaken,” “There is no value in all I have written.” He was 
acquainted with the works of his contemporaries, such as Sol- 
omon b. Jehiel *Luria, Samuel *Edels, and Meir of Lublin, and 
more than once disparages their views, belittling and scorn- 
ing them with such phrases as “this is fit for children,’ “empty 
words,” “he extends himself over a few futile difficulties.” Be- 
cause of the large interval between the writing and publication 
of his work, many errors crept in. Consequently many super- 
commentaries have been written, the most well known and 
the best being that of Mordecai Mardush of Poritsk, which is 
printed in the standard editions of the Talmud. 

The many sermons appended to his books reveal that 
Schiff was a strong personality who did not hesitate to rebuke 
his community about those matters of which he disapproved. 
He accuses many of the communal leaders of desecrating the 
Sabbath, of not studying the Torah, of failing to support schol- 
ars, and of other offenses. His style in preaching does not differ 
from that of his contemporaries. Here he does permit himself 
the use of pilpul, although he eschewed it in the study of the 
Talmud. He also wrote on kabbalistic themes. The Schiff fam- 
ily of bankers are among his descendants. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.A. Horodezky, Le-Korot ha-Rabbanut (1910, 
repr. 1914), 191-200; J.J.(L.) Greenwald (Grunwald), Lifnei Shetei Meot 
Shanah, o Toledot ha-Rav Eleazar Kallir u-Zemanno (1952), 34; M. 
Horovitz, Frankfurter Rabbinen, 2 (1883), 35-40. 


[Itzhak Alfassi] 
SCHIFFMAN, LAWRENCE H. (1948-_), U.S. Judaic scholar. 


Born in New York and educated at Brandeis University (B.A., 
M.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1974), Schiffman taught at the University of 
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Minnesota (1971-72), Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute 
of Religion, New York (1975-79, 1983, and 1986), and from 1972 
at New York University, where he was named Edelman Pro- 
fessor and chairman and director of undergraduate studies 
of the Skirball Department of Hebrew and Judaic Studies. He 
was a visiting professor at Yale, Ben-Gurion, Duke, Johns Hop- 
kins, Toronto, and other universities, and lectured widely at 
universities and other public forums. Schiffman was the pro- 
gram director of NyU’s excavations at Tel Dor, in conjunction 
with The Hebrew University and the Israel Exploration Soci- 
ety (1980-83), and was a fellow of the Institute for Advanced 
Studies at The Hebrew University of Jerusalem (1989-90). He 
served on the editorial board of the journal Dead Sea Discov- 
eries from 1994. He was a fellow of the Association for Jewish 
Studies, the American Academy for Jewish Research, the So- 
ciety for Biblical Literature (Qumran Section), and the Dead 
Sea Scrolls Foundation, among other scholarly and profes- 
sional associations. He was a member of the editorial board 
for the Oxford Dead Sea Scrolls publication project Discover- 
ies in the Judean Desert from 1991 until its completion in 2002 
and co-edited the Oxford Encyclopedia of the Dead Sea Scrolls 
(with J.C. VanderKam, 2000). He was one of the organizers, 
and a director, of the Friedberg Genizah Project (1999-2002). 
He was the recipient of numerous grants for his work on the 
Dead Sea Scrolls and the Cairo Genizah texts. 

Schiffman is a leading scholarly authority on early post- 
biblical Judaism, with a particular interest in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. He is known not only to the scholarly community but 
to the general public, having been featured in several television 
documentaries on the Qumran discoveries. Schiffman’s major 
work, Reclaiming the Dead Sea Scrolls (1994), argues that the 
Qumran community was founded by a schismatic Sadducean 
sect, rather than by a (proto-Christian) group of Essenes, and 
that not all the texts originated at Qumran. Among his other 
books are The Halakhah at Qumran (1975), Sectarian Law in 
the Dead Sea Scrolls: Courts, Testimony, and the Penal Code 
(1983), Who Was a Jew? Rabbinic and Halakhic Perspectives on 
the Jewish-Christian Schism (1985), From Text to Tradition: A 
History of Judaism in Second Temple and Rabbinic Times (with 
Michael Swartz, 1989), The Eschatological Community of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls: A Study of the Rule of the Congregation (1989), 
Hebrew and Aramaic Incantation Texts from the Cairo Genizah 
(1992), Halakhah, Halikhah U-Meshihiyyut bi-Megillot Mid- 
bar Yehudah (Law, Custom, and Messianism in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, 1993), and Texts and Traditions: A Source Reader for 
the Study of Second Temple and Rabbinic Judaism (1998). He 
also edited a number of volumes of scholarly papers and essays 
and published many scholarly articles and reviews. 


[Drew Silver (2™4 ed.)] 


SCHIFRIN, LALO (Boris; 1932- ), composer, pianist, and 
conductor of Argentinian birth. He studied music, piano, and 
harmony in Buenos Aires and later in the Paris Conservatoire 
(1950), guided by Koechlin and Messiaen. Returning home, he 
established himself as a composer, arranger, conductor, and 
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pianist who was equally at ease in popular, jazz, and art-music 
circles. He founded Argentina's first big band and later moved 
to New York (1958). There he played the piano in Dizzy Gil- 
lespie’s jazz quintet (1960-62) and recorded with other known 
jazz artists. From 1962 to the early 1980s Schifrin concentrated 
on composition. He went to Hollywood (1964) and wrote nu- 
merous scores for both television and the cinema, including the 
memorable themes to Mission Impossible and Dirty Harry. 

His works often involve jazz, funk, and disco elements, as 
well as a synthesis of contemporary art-music elements. Schi- 
frin wrote many vocal and instrumental works in other fields, 
including concertos, suites, an oratorio (The Rise and Fall of 
the Third Reich, 1967), ballets and symphonic pieces. Among 
his later commissions was Fantasy for Screenplay and Orches- 
tra (2002-3). Schifrin taught composition at UCLA (1968-71) 
but, from the 1980s onwards, concentrated on conducting, 
performing with leading orchestras such as the London Phil- 
harmonic and Symphony Orchestras, the Vienna so, the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic, and the Israel Philharmonic. He con- 
ducted several concerts of the “Three Tenors” and was ap- 
pointed music director of the Glendale so (1989-1995). During 
his illustrious career, Schifrin received four Grammy Awards 
and six Oscar nominations. Among his other honors were 
BMI Lifetime Achievement Award (1988), Distinguished Artist 
Award (1998), and honorary doctorates. He was honored by 
the Israeli government for his “Contributions to World Un- 
derstanding through Music” and by the sacem and Cannes 
Film Festival in recognition of his significant contribution to 
music, film and culture. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: “Schifrin Wows Them in Israel with Music 
and Media Appearances (Tel Aviv Spring Festival),” in: Variety, 303 
(May 20, 1981), 97; V. Sheff, “Lalo Schifrin - Profile” in: Bur - Mu- 
sic World (Winter 1989), 52-5; J. Burlingame, “Lalo Schifrin: An Ap- 
preciation,” in The Cue Sheet, Jan. 2001, 17:1 (Jan. 2001), 3-20; Grove 


Online. 
[Naama Ramot (24 ed.)] 


SCHILD, EDWIN (1920- ), rabbi and community leader. 
Schild was born in Koeln-Muelheim (Cologne), Germany, 
and spent his teenage years under Nazi restrictions and per- 
secution. In 1938, while he was attending the Jewish Teacher’s 
Seminary in Wuerzburg, Schild survived Kristallnacht, only 
to be picked up by the Nazis and incarcerated in the Dachau 
concentration camp. He was released on condition that he 
emigrate. Early in 1939 Schild was able to arrange passage 
through the Netherlands to continue his studies at Yeshiva 
Torath Emeth in London, England, where he remained un- 
til May 1940. As the threat of a German invasion of the U.K. 
loomed and fears grew of covert Nazi agents, Schild was 
caught up in the mass internments of “enemy aliens.” He was 
one of more than 2,200 mostly Jewish German and Austrian 
refugees transfered to Canada and incarcerated in detention 
camps. Although Canadian authorities were soon aware that 
most of the internees were legitimate refugees, anti-Jewish 
sentiment within the government kept the refugees locked 
behind barbed wire. Schild was interned from July 1940 to 
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February 1942. He was able to continue his studies within the 
camps and, when released, completed his academic and rab- 
binical studies in Toronto. 

The senior rabbi of Toronto's Conservative Adath Israel 
Congregation from 1947 to 1989, Rabbi Schild, whose parents 
perished in the Shoah, devoted his career to promoting cross- 
cultural and interfaith relations. He chaired the Canadian Di- 
vision of the Rabbinical Assembly of America and the Canada- 
Israel Committee, Ontario Region, and was an active board 
member of the Christian-Jewish Dialogue and honored with 
the Human Relations Award from the Canadian Council of 
Christians and Jews. In retirement he remained active as rabbi 
emeritus and embarked on yearly lecture tours of Germany, 
where he continued his interfaith efforts. In 2001 Rabbi Schild 
became a Member of the Order of Canada. He wrote The Very 
Narrow Bridge. A Memoir of an Uncertain Passage (2001). 


[Paula Draper (24 ed.)] 


SCHILDER, PAUL FERDINAND (1886-1940), Austrian 
psychiatrist and psychoanalyst. Schilder was born in Vienna 
and studied medicine. His involvement with philosophic 
problems brought him to psychiatry; the year of his gradua- 
tion he published three papers on neuropathological subjects. 
In 1914 his study of symbolism in schizophrenia intensified 
his earlier interest in Freud’s work. Schilder combined con- 
cepts of the somatopsychic with Freud’s idea of body ego and 
thus arrived at his own formulation of the body image. Along 
with his increasing interest in psychological and psychoana- 
lytic problems, Schilder retained his deep interest in neuro- 
pathology, especially in early perception. The interrelation of 
the organic and psychological was to characterize Schilder’s 
work for the rest of his life. 

He published Selbstbewusstsein und Persoenlichkeitsbe- 
wusstsein (1914), in which he applied the principles of Ed- 
mund *Husserl’s phenomenology to the psychiatric problem 
of depersonalization. After serving in World War 1 Schilder 
returned to Vienna to join the staff of Julius von Wagner-Jau- 
regg’s psychiatric clinic. He was invited to become a member 
of the Vienna Psychoanalytic Society, and in 1920 he deliv- 
ered his first paper, “Identification,” before the society. While 
at the clinic he wrote on the psychogenic aspects of organic 
conditions of the brain and published Seele und Leben (1923); 
Medizinische Psychologie (1923; Medical Psychology, 1953); and 
Entwurf zu einer Psychiatrie auf psychoanalytischer Grundlage 
(1925; Introduction to a Psychoanalytic Psychiatry, 1952). 

In 1928 Schilder accepted the invitation of Adolf Meyer 
to go to the Johns Hopkins University Medical School. He was 
appointed clinical director of psychiatry at Bellevue Hospital 
and research professor of psychiatry at New York University 
College of Medicine in 1930. Schilder’s later publications in- 
clude Brain and Personality (1951) and The Image and Appear- 
ance of the Human Body (1935). He continued his teaching 
and research with various coworkers, especially with Lauretta 
Bender, whom he married in 1937. He pioneered psychoan- 
alytic group therapy and finally became interested in child 
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psychology, in which field he was critical of many aspects of 
Freud’s conclusions. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Ziferstein, in: F Alexander et al. (eds.), 


Psychoanalytic Pioneers (1966), 457-68; O.E. Norton, Psychoanalytic 


Theory of Neurosis (1945), 650-2. 
[Louis Miller] 


SCHILDKRAUT, RUDOLPH (1862-1930), German actor; 
a star of the European and American theater. Born in Istan- 
bul, Schildkraut grew up in Romania, and studied in Vienna. 
He subsequently acted in Vienna, Hamburg, and Berlin and 
won acclaim on the German stage with his portrayal of Shy- 
lock, which remained one of his great roles. Another of his 
notable characterizations was Jankel Shabshowitz in Sholem 
*Asch’s God of Vengeance (1918). For five years he played at 
the Deutsches Schauspielhaus and then at Max *Reinhardt’s 
theater. Going for a few years to America in 1911, he appeared 
for a season in the Yiddish theater, after which he resumed 
playing in German and English. The Yiddish plays in which 
he starred ranged from Kreutzer Sonata, based on Tolstoy, to 
*Shomer’s Eikele Mazik. Back in Germany, he performed in 
movies such as Der Shylock von Krakau (1913), Daemon und 
Mensch (1915), and Schlemihl (1915), in which he acted along- 
side his son, Joseph, in the latter’s debut. After the family im- 
migrated to America, he appeared in films such as His People 
(1925), The King of Kings (1927), A Ship Comes In (1928), and 
Christina (1929). 

His son, JOSEPH SCHILDKRAUT (1896-1964), grew up 
in Vienna, spent three years (1910-13) at the Academy of 
Dramatic Arts in New York during a tour his family made 
in America, but made his stage debut in Berlin under Max 
Reinhardt, in 1913. Returning to the United States he acted in 
Liliom (1921-23) and Peer Gynt (1923) for Theater Guild, then 
went to Hollywood and into a film career. He starred in many 
pictures and for a time managed the Hollywood Playhouse. 
Among his many roles, he appeared as Alfred Dreyfus in the 
movie The Life of Emile Zola (1937), for which he received the 
1938 Academy Award for the Best Supporting Actor, and the 
heroine’s father in The Diary of Anne Frank (1959). Schildkraut 
was an actor of vivid personality and wide range. His autobi- 
ography, My Father and I, appeared in 1950. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: New York Times (Jan. 23, 1964). 


[Joseph Leftwich / Noam Zadoff (2"4 ed.)] 


SCHILLER, ARMAND (1857-2), French journalist. Born 
near Paris, Schiller worked in his father’s printing house, 
studied law, and wrote for various papers. In 1879 he became 
general secretary of the editorial board of the daily Le Temps 
and held that position for many years. He was a professor at 
the Ecole du Journalisme, was made a member of the Legion 
of Honor in 1892, and elected syndic of the Association Pro- 
fessionelle des Journalistes in 1897. 


°SCHILLER, FRIEDRICH VON (1759-1805), German poet, 
playwright, and philosopher, whose works influenced Hebrew 
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literature and the *Haskalah. Schiller had only a few Jewish 
contacts, although he knew the writings of Moses *Mendels- 
sohn and had a high regard for Solomon *Maimon. Schil- 
ler’s stage adaptation of 1801 popularized *Lessing’s Nathan 
der Weise. In his own writings there are only a few allusions 
to Jews. Perhaps the most intriguing of these is Moritz Spie- 
gelberg, a character in his early drama Die Raeuber (1781). 
Though not explicitly presented as a Jew, Spiegelberg occasion- 
ally lapses into a Judeo-German idiom, speaks of Judaizing, 
and even refers to a project for the reestablishment of a Jew- 
ish state. In this portrayal Schiller may have had in mind the 
ideas diffused at the time in his native Wuerttemberg by fol- 
lowers of Jacob *Frank. Although Ludwig *Geiger and others 
denied that the character was a Jew, the Nazis inevitably pre- 
sented him as one. During the 1920s, Erwin Piscator’s Berlin 
production of Die Raeuber presented Spiegelberg in the guise 
of Leon * Trotsky. 

There are echoes of biblical style in Schiller’s poems, as 
in the ode to joy, “An die Freude,’ and in his dramas. While 
Schiller praised the “Hebrew nation” as important for “univer- 
sal history” in his treatise Ueber die Sendung Moses (1790), he 
also adopted the hostile Bible interpretation quoted by *Vol- 
taire, claiming that leprosy was the chief cause of the *Exo- 
dus from Egypt. 

Translations and imitations of Schiller’s poems and plays 
were published by maskilim in Galicia, and later in Russian Po- 
land, notably by Abraham Ber *Gottlober, Micah Joseph *Leb- 
ensohn, Meir Halevi *Letteris, and Solomon Judah *Rapoport. 
Between 1817 and 1957 almost 60 Hebrew versions of works 
by Schiller by more than 80 translators were published. They 
include *Bialik’s translation of the drama Wilhelm Tell. Yid- 
dish parodies of Schiller’s poems were extremely popular; Or- 
thodox homes which banned other non-religious literature 
made an exception in the case of his works. German Jews, 
too, showed admiration for Schiller. *Heine, who parodied 
“An die Freude” in his “Prinzessin Sabbat;’ praised Schiller as 
the poet of freedom and internationalism. Ludwig August 
*Frankl and Leopold *Kompert showed their admiration for 
him in establishing a Schiller Stiftung to propagate his works, 
and rabbis, including Samson Raphael *Hirsch, eulogized him 
in their sermons. Jews stressed the poet's quest for a physical 
and spiritual freedom untrammeled by nationalist dogma, 
his belief in human equality influenced by *Rousseau, and 
his idealism. They identified Schiller with Germany and Ger- 
many with Europe, seeing in Schiller’s writings the bridge to 
European culture. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: O. Frankl, Friedrich Schiller in seinen Be- 
ziehungen zu den Juden und zum Judentum (1905); L. Geiger, Die 
Deutsche Literatur und die Juden (1910), 125-60; S. Lachower, in: Yad 
la-Koré, 4 (1956/57), 59-75 (bibl. of Heb. trans.); PF. Veit, in: Germanic 
Review (1969), 171-85; G. Scholem, in: Commentary, 11 (1966), 33-34; 
G. Rappaport, Jewish Horizons (1959, Heb. section), 17-22. 


SCHILLER (formerly Blankenstein), SOLOMON (1879- 
1925), Hebrew educator and Zionist writer. Born near Bialy- 
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stok, Schiller moved to Lvov to avoid conscription. His pam- 
phlet in Polish on Jewish nationality and his articles dealt with 
the ideological basis for Zionism. He participated in the First 
Zionist Congress in Basle (1897) and laid the foundations for a 
nationalist Hebrew education in Galicia. In 1910 Schiller emi- 
grated to Erez Israel and settled in Jerusalem, where he was a 
teacher and later principal of the Jerusalem Rehavyah Gym- 
nasium. His published articles were collected and edited by 
Rabbi Binyamin in Kitvei Shelomo Schiller (1927). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Sadan, Goral ve-Hakhraah, Mishnato shel 


Shelomo Schiller (1943), incl. bibl. p. 167-75. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


SCHILLER-SZINESSY, SOLOMON MAYER (1820-1890), 
rabbi and scholar. Born in Altofen (Budapest), Schiller re- 
ceived a traditional rabbinic education, attending Hungarian 
and other institutions, notably the Lutheran College at Eperjes 
(Presov); he graduated from the University of Jena in 1845. At 
Eperjes Schiller was given a faculty appointment for Hebrew 
and also became the local rabbi, and the atmosphere of toler- 
ance in the college influenced him permanently. He succeeded 
markedly in child education, and through his eloquence in 
the pulpit, he fostered Hungarian patriotism. His rabbinical 
teachers, who included Aaron *Chorin, were moderates, but in 
1845 he vigorously attacked in print the Reform resolutions of 
the Frankfurt Rabbinical Conference. During the Hungarian 
revolution, led by Kossuth (1848-49), Schiller added the Mag- 
yar “Szinessy” to his name and enlisted; he was wounded and 
captured but escaped from Temesvar via Trieste to England, 
where in 1851 he became rabbi of Manchester. While endeav- 
oring to keep traditionalists and would-be reformers together, 
he became embroiled with the chief rabbi Nathan *Adler by 
attempting to extend his ecclesiastical jurisdiction over north- 
ern England; he was then persuaded by the reformers to join 
their new dissident synagogue, although his personal practice 
and outlook remained strongly traditional throughout his life. 
Schiller resigned his rabbinical post in 1860 and moved in 
1863 to Cambridge. His bibliographical erudition earned him 
the appointment in 1866 as teacher (later reader) of talmudic 
and rabbinic literature at Cambridge University. He was the 
first professing Jew formally entrusted by Cambridge with the 
subject, and he taught and inspired a distinguished list of gen- 
tile rabbinical scholars, which included C. Taylor and W.H. 
Lowe. Schiller’s principal scholarly achievement was his prolix 
Catalogue of Hebrew Manuscripts Preserved in the Cambridge 
University Library, a portion of which was published in 1876. 
He edited Book One of David *Kimhi’s commentary on the 
Psalms (1883) and *Romanelli’s account of his Moroccan trav- 
els (Massa ba-Arav, 1885). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Loewe, in: JHSET, 21 (1968), 148-89. 


[Raphael Loewe] 
SCHILLINGER, JOSEPH (1895-1943), music theorist and 


composer. Born in Kharkov, Schillinger studied conducting 
and composition with Nicolai Tcherepnin, among others, at 
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the St. Petersburg Conservatory (1914-18). Until his emigra- 
tion to New York in 1928, Schillinger pursued a career in the 
Ukraine as conductor and composer and helped organize the 
first jazz concert in Russia (1927). In New York, Schillinger 
continued to compose as well as teaching, but he is mainly 
remembered for his systematic theory of music composition, 
in which his mathematical training is evident. Schillinger be- 
lieved in scientific methods as the basis of artistic creativity 
in all the arts (as described in The Mathematical Basis of the 
Arts, 1948). His most important book, The Schillinger System of 
Musical Composition (2 vols., 1941, 1946), attempts to explore 
all possible permutations of every musical parameter, showing 
them as geometrical forms. This modernist approach might 
be conceived as a predecessor of set theory, yet Schillinger’s 
actual theory is limited to rather conventional constraints. For 
example, he presented rhythmic permutations in conventional 
meters only (see also Encyclopedia of Rhythms (1966)), and 
focused on unusual syncopations. Schillinger’s private pupils 
include Jewish jazz composers George *Gershwin and Vernon 
Duke, as well as Oscar *Levant and Benny *Goodman, who 
were probably attracted by Schillinger’s approach to rhythmic 
devices. Among his compositions are First Airphonic Suite (or- 
chestra, 1929), The People and the Prophet (ballet, 1933), and 
many songs and piano pieces 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: NG’; F. Schillinger, Joseph Schillinger: A Mem- 
oir (1949); P. Nauert. “Theory and Practice in Porgy and Bess: The 
Gershwin-Schillinger Connection,’ in: The Musical Quarterly (1994). 


[Yossi Goldenberg (2™4 ed.)] 


SCHINDLER, ALEXANDER M. (1925-2000), U.S. Reform 
rabbi, president of Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions. Alex Schindler was one of the best-known and most 
admired Jewish leaders in America in the last quarter of the 
20 Century. He was born in Munich, Germany, in 1925, the 
son of a Yiddish poet and a feisty Jewish businesswoman. The 
family fled Hitlerism and made its way to New York City and 
then to Lakewood, New Jersey, where they made their living 
as chicken farmers. He enrolled at ccny at the age of 16 and 
enlisted in the army in World War 11, joining the ski troop- 
ers and winning a Purple Heart and a Bronze Star for bravery 
in the battles of Italy. After the war, he decided to become a 
rabbi, graduating from the Hebrew Union College and then 
serving seven years as assistant rabbi of Temple Emanuel of 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 

He was known as a bold and successful leader of Reform 
Judaism but also as the preeminent spokesman of the entire 
Jewish Community in support of the cause of Israel. In the 
wider American community, Schindler was a well-known ad- 
vocate of civil rights, economic justice, and improved inter- 
faith relations. Known as a passionate spokesman of Reform 
Judaism, Schindler managed to gain the respect and affection 
of leaders of all denominations, bridging the gulfs of denomi- 
national and institutional rivalries. An assertive liberal in both 
religion and politics, he formed lasting friendships and alli- 
ances with traditional and conservative Jews in Israel and in 
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America. He was a warm man, whose word could be trusted 
and thus even those who opposed him on ideological grounds 
never personalized those differences. He enjoyed a deep per- 
sonal friendship with the long time leader of Agudath Israel 
in the United States Rabbi Moshe Sherer, though the two men 
could not have been further apart ideologically. 

Reform Judaism is unique among American religious 
denominations in that the leader of the movement is the pro- 
fessional president of the congregational body rather than 
the head of a rabbinical school. As president of the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations (now called Union for Re- 
form Judaism), he significantly enlarged the membership of 
the Union and the scope of its program, lifting the Reform 
Jewish movement to the largest branch of American Juda- 
ism. As leader of the Union, he envisioned and brought into 
reality a Liberal Torah Commentary, the first such publica- 
tion in America. He pioneered a revolutionary outreach pro- 
gram, in which congregations reach out to interfaith couples 
to make the non-Jewish partner comfortable and to encour- 
age that partner to convert. He spearheaded a campaign of 
gender equality, transforming the American synagogue and 
the Reform rabbinate. He led a campaign for recognition of 
gay rights in the movement and in the rabbinate. He broke 
new and controversial ground - both within and outside the 
Reform movement - by championing the doctrine of patri- 
lineal descent so that authentic Jewish identity would derive 
not only from a Jewish mother but equally from a Jewish fa- 
ther. Though differing with halakhah, the Reform position 
was in some ways more stringent than halakhah in that the 
identity was not automatic but had to be acknowledged and 
affirmed. He championed social justice, demanding economic 
justice for the weak and the poor even in the face of Reagan 
social cuts. He strengthened the work of the Religious Action 
Center in Washington and was a crucial part of efforts to es- 
tablish a religious action center in Israel as well. He pushed 
for the creation of a Reform Zionism, leading to the creation 
of ARZA, the Reform Zionist association and a vital Reform 
Zionist movement. As an educator, he succeeded in gaining 
the approval of a pilot project for Reform Jewish day schools, 
which now includes seventeen full-time Reform day schools 
in the U.S. and Canada. 

He became the best-known American Jewish leader 
of that era when he was elected chairman of the Presidents 
Conference of Major Jewish Organizations, the authorita- 
tive assembly of American Jewish leadership in support of 
Israel, during an especially tumultuous time. Becoming chair- 
man in 1976, he was at his post when Menachem *Begin was 
elected prime minister of Israel. Shattering the long-estab- 
lished partnership between Israel’s Labor governments and 
American Jewry, Begin’s election was a shock to American 
Jewry. Schindler, a lifelong liberal and dove, publicly em- 
braced Begin, a man with whose views he disagreed, as the 
elected prime minister of Israel’s democracy, and demanded 
that the Jewish establishment give Begin a fair chance and 
not delegitimize him at the outset. This led to a deep per- 
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sonal friendship, in which Begin consulted with Schindler at 
many pivotal moments, including on the eve of Camp David 
and peace with Egypt, honored Schindler in Jerusalem, and 
brought him as his guest on official visits to Egypt and other 
countries. Despite this deep personal friendship, which en- 
dured until Begin’s death, Schindler did not refrain from ad- 
vocating a two-state partition, condemning Israel's invasion 
of Lebanon, and demanding equal respect for all branches of 
Judaism in Israeli life. 

In all his life, Schindler prided himself on being, like his 
father before him, an ohev yisrael, a lover of the Jewish peo- 
ple. Although he lifted and strengthened the Reform Jewish 
movement, he took most pride in knitting together the frac- 
tious strands of Jewish life and Jewish unity. 

[Albert Vorspan (2"4 ed.)] 


SCHINDLER, KURT (1882-1935), conductor, composer/ 
arranger, and music editor. Born in Berlin, he studied at the 
piano conservatory with Friedrich Gernsheim and Carl An- 
sérge. He later studied musicology at the University of Berlin 
with Carl Stump and Max Friedlander. The latter introduced 
him to European folk music, while Gernsheim, in whose 
choral society he participated, instilled in him an interest in 
choral music. He made his official debut as composer at the 
Krefeld Music Festival (June 1902). As an opera conductor, 
he conducted the Stuttgart Opera (1902) and the Staatsthe- 
ater in Wuerzburg (1903), and he was assistant to Felix Mottl 
and Hermann Zumpe at Munich and to Richard Strauss at the 
Berlin Opera (1904). Invited to join the conducting staff at the 
Metropolitan Opera, he immigrated to the United States in 
1905. In 1909, he established the MacDowell Chorus, which, 
at Mahler's suggestion, evolved into the Schola Cantorum of 
New York. Until Schindler's resignation in 1926, the Schola 
ranked among the most outstanding choral societies in North 
America, whose programs combined master choral works, in- 
terspersed with novel arrangements of European folksongs, 
mainly Russian and Spanish. For two decades (1907-27), he 
served concurrently as music editor for the publishers G. 
Schirmer and Oliver Ditson. From 1912 to 1915 he served as 
choral director at Temple Emanuel. In 1926, at the point of 
physical and mental exhaustion, he sought refuge in Spain, 
where, from 1929 to 1933, he made three trips throughout 
northern Spain and Portugal which resulted in the posthu- 
mously published Folk Music and Poetry of Spain and Portugal 
(New York, 1941; Salamanca, 1991). In 1933, he established the 
first music department at Bennington College, Vermont, but 
resigned shortly thereafter due to failing health. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: NG’ (includes a listing of his compositions 
and writings); Diccionario de la Musica Espafiola e Hispanoameri- 


cana (Madrid. 2002). 
[Israel J. Katz (24 ed.)] 


°SCHINDLER, OSKAR (1908-1974), one of Israel’s *Righ- 


teous Among the Nations, made famous by Thomas Keneal- 
ly’s novel and Steven *Spielberg’s 1993 film Schindler’s List. He 
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was a Nazi and a war profiteer and yet essential to saving the 
lives of more than 1,000 Jews. 

Schindler was born in Svitavy (Zwittau) in what af- 
ter World War 1 became Czechoslovakia. In the mid-1930s 
Schindler joined Nazi Germany's military counterintelligence 
agency, the Abwehr, as a spy. He was arrested by the Czechs in 
1938 for spying and after his release as part of the 1938 Munich 
Accord, helped with the invasion of the rest of Czechoslova- 
kia and Poland in 1939. After World War 11 began, Schindler 
moved to Cracow, Poland, where he took over a former Jewish 
enamelware factory, Emalia, with the idea of making as much 
money as he could. At the instigation of his Jewish factory 
manager, Abraham Bankier, Schindler began to hire more and 
more Jews. Over time, he gained a reputation for treating his 
Jews well and in the fall of 1943 met with Jewish Agency rep- 
resentatives in Budapest, who convinced Schindler to act as a 
go-between for them in Cracow. Over time, his motivations 
changed and he became determined to save his Jews. By this 
time, Schindler had transformed Emalia into a subcamp of the 
nearby Plaszow camp, commanded by the monstrous Amon 
Goeth. When ordered by Goeth to close Emalia in the sum- 
mer of 1944, Schindler instead got permission to move 1,000 
Jews and the armaments wing of Emalia to Bruennlitz near 
his hometown. Though Schindler had nothing physically to 
do with the writing of the famed Schindler's List, there would 
have been no lists (one for men, one for women) without his 
Herculean efforts to transfer these Jewish workers. Between 
October 1944 and May 1945, another 98 Jews would be taken in 
by Schindler at Bruennlitz. During this period, he spent almost 
all of the money he had made in Cracow to save 1,098 Jews. 

After the war, he and his wife, Emilie, who was with him 
at Bruennlitz, fled first to Bavaria and then to Argentina, the 
latter move with the help of a generous grant from the *Ameri- 
can Jewish Joint Distribution Committee. Successful and in- 
novative in wartime, Schindler was never able to duplicate that 
success or even a measure of it in his postwar life. Schindler 
returned to Germany in 1957 to apply for reparations for his 
lost factories from the West German government and never 
returned to Argentina and Emilie. 

He was nominated to be in the first group of Righteous 
Among the Nations in 1962 though this nomination was 
withdrawn because of charges that he had stolen property 
and harmed several Jews during the war. Schindler became 
particularly close to the large community of Schindler Jews 
in Israel during this period and spent some of the happiest 
moments of his life in Israel. After his death in Hildesheim, 
West Germany, in the fall of 1974, his body was transferred 
to Israel, where he was buried in the Latin Cemetery on Mt. 
Zion. He and Emilie were named Righteous Among the Na- 
tions by Yad Vashem in 1993. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E,J. Brecher, Schindler's Legacy: True Stories 
of the List Survivors (1994); D.M. Crowe, Oskar Schindler: The Untold 
Account of his Life, Wartime Activities and the True Story Behind the 
List (2004); T. Keneally, Schindler’ List (1982). 


[David Crowe (24 ed.)] 
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SCHINDLER, RUDOLPH M. (1887-1953), U.S. architect. 
Born in Vienna, Schindler immigrated to America in 1913, 
and settled in Chicago. He worked in the office of Frank Lloyd 
Wright from 1916 to 1921. His Lovell House, Newport Beach 
(1926), represents a fusion of Wright's style with the interna- 
tional modern style as interpreted in Central Europe. After 
1926 he worked with Richard *Neutra in Los Angeles. The 
buildings they produced were among the earliest examples 
of the international style in the U.S. 


SCHINDLER, SOLOMON (1842-1915), U.S. Reform rabbi 
and social worker. Schindler, born in Neisser, Silesia, the son 
of an Orthodox rabbi, was sent to Breslau when he was 13 to 
train for the rabbinate. After two years he gave up his rabbini- 
cal studies, graduating from the gymnasium and eventually 
qualifying as a teacher. In 1868 he led a small congregation in 
Westphalia, but his views proved too liberal. A speech attack- 
ing Bismarck’s conduct in relation to the Franco-Prussian War 
led to Schindler’s departure from Germany, and he settled in 
the U.S. in 1871. At first he supported his family by peddling 
shoelaces, but after a short time became rabbi of the Adath 
Emuno Congregation, Hoboken, n.j. In 1874 Schindler was 
appointed rabbi of Congregation Adath Israel, Boston (Tem- 
ple Israel). Until his time it had conformed to Orthodox prac- 
tice, but under his leadership an organ, family pews, vernacu- 
lar prayers, and eventually Sunday services were introduced. 
Schindler’s sermons and lectures attracted wide attention in 
Boston. Influenced by Darwinism and Bible criticism, he 
adopted a radical and even assimilationist standpoint and 
was closely associated with Boston’s advanced thinkers, 
particularly Minot J. Savage, a rebel against Christian Or- 
thodoxy who eventually led the New York Community 
Church. From 1888 to 1894 Schindler was a member of the 
Boston School Board. Schindler’s theological and political 
radicalism, and apparently his German background, proved 
unpalatable to his congregation, and he retired from the rab- 
binate in 1894, becoming superintendent first of the Fed- 
eration of Jewish Charities and then of the Leopold Morse 
Home (1899). In a sermon entitled “Mistakes I Have Made” 
(1911) he withdrew from his earlier radicalism. Among 
Schindler’s publications were Messianic Expectations and 
Modern Judaism (1886), and Dissolving Views in the History 
of Judaism (1888). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Mann, Growth and Achievement of Temple 
Israel; 1854-1954 (1954), 45-62; DAB, 16 (1935), 433-4; A. Mann, Yankee 
Reformers of an Urban Age (1954), 52-72 and passim. 


[Sefton D. Temkin] 


SCHIPER, IGNACY (Yizhak; 1884-1943), historian and 
public worker. Schiper was born in Tarnow, Galicia. From his 
youth he was a member of the Po’alei Zion movement, and 
from 1922 of the General Zionists (Al ha-Mishmar), holding 
various public positions in the parties and acting as their emis- 
sary. During 1922-27 he was a deputy in the Polish Sejm. After 
the establishment of the Institute of Jewish Sciences in Warsaw 
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in 1928, he lectured on the history of Jewish economy. Schiper 
died in a German concentration camp near Lublin. 

Although his academic education was essentially a legal 
one, Schiper took an interest in historical research throughout 
his life. Within the group of Jewish historians which emerged 
in Galicia in the early 20" century (*Balaban, *Schorr), Schiper 
distinguished himself in the history of economics and of pop- 
ular culture (in Yiddish). Whether this was due to his social 
outlook or to his limited Hebrew education, he thought that 
the study of the spiritual history of the nation and its leaders 
had been exhausted; “the Sabbath-Jew with his extra soul” 
was already well known, and there arose a need, he felt, to be- 
come acquainted with the secular aspect of the nation’s life. 
Schiper’s first work, in the sphere of Jewish economics, was 
his original research on the beginnings of capitalism among 
the Jews of the Western world (Anfaenge des Kapitalismus bei 
den abendlaendischen Juden im frueheren Mittelalter, 1907), 
which was also translated into Russian and Yiddish. Schiper 
then turned his attention to research into Jewish economy in 
Poland, at first during the Middle Ages and then during the 
modern era also. 

His principal works in this sphere are Studya nad stosun- 
kami gospodarczymi Zydéw w Polsce podczas sredniowiecza 
(1911, Yid. tr. 1926), and Dzieje handlu zydowskiego na ziemiach 
polskich (1937). Of his studies on the history of culture, two of 
his works are of note: Kultur-Geshikhte fun di Yidn in Poyln 
beysn Mitlalter (1926), which deals with the way of life of the 
Jews, and Geshikhte fun der Yidisher Teater-Kunst un Drame: 
fun di Eltste Tsaytn bis 1750 (3 vols., 1927-28), which deals with 
theatrical art and drama. Schiper also occupied himself with 
other historical questions, such as Jewish autonomy in Po- 
land, but he dealt mainly with Jewry’s relationship to the ex- 
ternal world, using primarily non-Jewish sources. A historian 
of great intuition and imagination, he promoted and enriched 
historical research on Polish Jewry, though he did not always 
trouble to establish his ideas on a firm historical footing. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Hirschhaut, Fun Noenter Over, 1 (1955), 
185-263 (incl. bibl.); R. Mahler, in yrvo Bleter, 25 (1945/46), 19-32; 
J. Shatzky, ibid., 39 (1954/55), 352-4; Y. Gruenbaum, Penei ha-Dor, 1 
(1958), 379-85; S. Eidelberg (ed.), Yighak Shipper; Ketavim Nivharim 


ve-Divrei Haarakhah (1967). [Israel Hal ] 
srael Halpern 


SCHIRMANN, JEFIM (Hayyim; 1904-1981), scholar of 
medieval Hebrew poetry. Born in Kiev, Schirmann received 
a doctorate in Berlin for his thesis Die hebraeische Ueberset- 
zung der Maqamen des Hariri (Frankfurt 1930). He was one 
of the first to undertake research in medieval Hebrew poetry 
at the Schocken Institute for Research (first in Berlin, then in 
Jerusalem). In 1937 he began teaching medieval Hebrew po- 
etry at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, and subsequently 
was appointed to the chair in this subject. From 1954 to 1969 
he edited *Tarbiz, a quarterly for Jewish studies. He was a 
member of the Israel Academy of Sciences and Humanities 
and of the Academy of the Hebrew Language. In 1957 he was 
awarded the Israel Prize for Jewish Studies. 
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Schirmann’s research spans the entire range of medieval 
Hebrew poetry. He began his activities by investigating the He- 
brew poetry of Spain, both as an independent area of research 
and also with reference to its links with Arabic literature. At 
the same time he studied Italian Hebrew poetry. He compiled 
two large and unique anthologies of the most important ex- 
isting texts of (1) Hebrew poetry written in Italy between the 
ninth and 20 centuries, Mivhar ha-Shirah ha-Ivrit be-Ital- 
yah (Berlin, 1934); and (2) Hebrew poetry written in Spain 
and Provence from the 10" to the 15t* centuries, Ha-Shirah 
ha-Ivrit bi-Sefarad u-vi-Provence (1961°). Schirmann laid the 
foundations for modern research and critical evaluation of 
secular and sacred Hebrew poetry, as well as of the rhymed 
tales composed by the Jews of Spain and Italy. 

His many works in this field include “Ha-Meshorerim 
Benei Doram shel Moshe ibn Ezra vi-Yhudah ha-Levi” (in: 
YMUSI, 3 pts., 2 (1936), 4 (1938), 6 (1945)); “Hayyei Yehudah 
ha-Levi” (in: Tarbiz, 9 (1938) and 11 (1939)); “La métrique quan- 
titative dans la poésie hébraique du Moyen Age” (in Sefarad, 8 
(1948)); “Samuel Hannagid, the Man, the Soldier, the Politi- 
cian” (in Jsos, 13 (1951)); “The Function of the Hebrew Poet 
in Medieval Spain” (ibid., 16 (1954)); “La poésie hébraique du 
Moyen Age en Espagne” (in Mélanges de philosophie et de lit- 
térature juives, 3-5 (1962)), and “The Beginning of Hebrew 
Poetry in Italy” (in The World History of the Jewish People, 
Vol. 11: The Dark Ages, 1966). 

Schirmann’s later researches were devoted primarily to 
early medieval Hebrew poetry. Of particular note is the es- 
say “Hebrew Liturgical Poetry and Christian Hymnology” 
(JQR 49, 1953, pp. 123-161), Shirim Hadashim min ha-Genizah 
(“New Poems from the Genizah,’ 1965), which contains, be- 
sides a large collection of unknown texts from different peri- 
ods, a number of very important critical monographs on po- 
ets from various centers of Jewish life (Erez Israel, Babylonia, 
North Africa, and Spain), and his collected articles in Hebrew, 
Studies in the History of Hebrew Poetry and Drama (1979). His 
critical edition of the secular poetry of Solomon ibn Gabirol 
(1974), completing the work initiated by H. Brody, can be seen 
as one of his most mature contributions to the history of me- 
dieval Hebrew poetry. 

Several years after Schirmann’s death, E. Fleischer pub- 
lished in two large volumes the important notes that he had 
left on the history of medieval Hebrew poetry with his own 
observations, updated bibliography, and commentaries: The 
History of Hebrew Poetry in Muslim Spain (1995) and The His- 
tory of Hebrew Poetry in Christian Spain and Southern France 
(Heb., 1997). 

Schirmann’s numerous publications and long teaching 
career led to the creation of a new attitude toward research 
in medieval Hebrew culture. His approach to the Hebrew in- 
tellectual creativity of the Middle Ages was within the wider 
context of general contemporary culture, and he emphasized 
its connection with other cultures and literary creativities. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Abramson and A. Mirsky (eds.), Sefer 
Hayyim Schirmann (1970); D. Pagis and E. Fleischer, ibid., 413-27, 
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(bibl.). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Pagis, E. Fleischer, Y. David, Kitvei 
Profesor Hayim Shirman (1904-1981): Reshimah Bibliyografit (1983). 


[Ezra Fleischer / Dan Pagis] 


SCHISGAL, MURRAY (1926- ), U.S. playwright. Schisgal 
was born in New York. His initial intention was to become a 
lawyer, and he did receive an LL.B. from Brooklyn Law School 
in 1953. Schisgal’s first successful stage hit was the double bill 
The Typists and The Tiger (1963), which starred Eli Wallach 
and Anne Jackson. This was followed by his biggest hit com- 
edy, Luv (1964), which was nominated for two Tony Awards - 
Best Play and Best Author. It was later made into a motion 
picture starring Jack Lemmon and Peter Falk (1967). Schisgal 
also wrote the play Jimmy Shine (1968), which starred Dustin 
Hoffman. Schisgal’s other Broadway plays included The Chi- 
nese and Dr. Fish (1970), An American Millionaire (1974), All 
over Town (1975), and Twice around the Park (1983). He also 
wrote the plays Ducks and Lovers (1972), Popkins (1984), and 
Oatmeal and Kisses (1990). 

With Larry *Gelbart he co-wrote the screenplay for 
Tootsie (1982), for which they received an Oscar nomination. 
He also produced the films Boys and Girls (2000) and A Walk 
on the Moon (1999). 

Schisgal was nominated for an Emmy award for his Tv 
productions The Devil’ Arithmetic (1999) and A Separate Peace 
(2004). Schisgal’s novel Days and Nights of a French Horn 
Player was published in 1980. 


[Jonathan Licht / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


SCHLAMME, MARTHA HAFTEL (1922-1985), folk-art 
singer, pianist, and actress. Schlamme was born in Vienna, 
the only daughter of Meier and Gisa Braten Haftel, who were 
Orthodox Jews. She and her parents escaped the Nazis in 
1938 through France to England, where her parents were in- 
terned by the English government on the Isle of Man. Mar- 
tha chose to leave the Jewish school she attended and joined 
her parents there. At the camp she met Engel Lund, a singer 
from Iceland, who inspired her to become an international 
singer. Martha came to the U.S. in 1948, shortly after marry- 
ing Hans Schlamme. 

Schlamme began her concert career in the Catskills, 
singing in Hebrew and Yiddish. Her venues soon included 
college campuses, concert halls, and nightclubs, as well as ra- 
dio and television. By 1960, she had performed over a thou- 
sand concerts. A supreme interpreter of folk song, Schlamme 
concertized and recorded in 12 languages. She enthusiasti- 
cally sang Jewish songs throughout her career. On the Van- 
guard, Folkways, Columbia, and Me labels she produced 15 
albums including Martha Schlamme Sings Israeli Folk Songs 
(1953); Martha Schlamme Sings Folk Songs of Many Lands 
(1958); and Martha Schlamme Sings Jewish Folks Songs (1957, 
and vol. 2, 1959). 

Schlamme’ early enthusiasm for Kurt *Weill brought her 
considerable attention and fame. She performed Weill’s songs 
in Edinburgh at a venue called the Howff. This show grew and 
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eventually came to New York, playing for months. For over 
20 years she included Weill’s music in her programs and pro- 
duced the recordings The World of Kurt Weill in Song (1962), 
and A Kurt Weill Cabaret (1963). In 1965, she starred in a pro- 
duction of Weill’s Mahoganny at the Stratford Festival in On- 
tario and two years later sang at Ravinia Music Festival in A 
Kurt Weill Cabaret with Alvin Epstein. In 1985, she appeared 
with Epstein at the Israel Festival in Jerusalem. 

Schlamme sang on Broadway, playing the role of Golde 
in Fiddler on the Roof in 1968, and that same year appearing in 
A Month of Sundays and Solitaire, Double Solitaire. Schlamme 
became a teacher of song and acting at the Circle in the Square 
Theater School in New York and H.B. Studio. She was also 
close to activists in leftist politics, giving numerous benefit 
concerts. She recorded German Folk Songs on the Folkways 
label with Pete Seeger. In the 1960s, after an annulment of her 
first marriage, she married Mark Lane, a Democratic politi- 
cian. Martha Schlamme suffered a stroke onstage at the Chau- 
tauqua Festival at age 60 in front of a large audience and died 
in nearby Jamestown, New York. 


[Judith S. Pinnolis (2™4 ed.)] 


°SCHLEIERMACHER, FRIEDRICH (1766-1834), Ger- 
man theologian and preacher. The young Schleiermacher was 
an admirer of Henriette *Herz and frequented the salons of 
Berlin. He answered David *Friedlaender’s audacious Send- 
schreiben an Probst Teller (1799) by advocating that Jews, as 
individuals, be granted complete emancipation in order to 
save the Church from contamination by insincere converts 
seeking equality. In his Reden ueber die Religion (1799; On Re- 
ligion, 1955), he contended that Judaism was a dead religion, 
the essence of which lay in God and His chosen people. This 
historical dialogue, however, had ceased abruptly with the fall 
of the Jewish state; thus Judaism was not a true religion but 
rather a political body. Equating revelation with religious ex- 
perience, he placed the Old Testament in a very subordinate 
position in relation to the New. On the other hand Schleier- 
macher, a powerful preacher, exerted a decisive influence on 
the style of L. *Zunz and other Jewish preachers of the era. 
Occasionally he attended the synagogue to listen to the young 
preachers, making comments to them afterward. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Schleiermacher, Briefe bei Gelegenheit der 
politisch-theologischen Aufgabe und des Sendschreibens juedischer 
Hausvaeter von einem Prediger ausserhalb Berlins (1799); A. Altmann, 
in: YLBI, 6 (1961), 3-60; idem, in: Studies in 19" Century Jewish Intel- 
lectual History (1964), 72f.; W. Dilthey, Leben Schleiermachers (1966); 
H. Liebeschutz, Das Judentum im deutschen Geschichtsbild von Hegel 
bis Max Weber (1967), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: EF. Schleierm- 
acher, Kritische Gesamtausgabe (1985- ); M. Wolfes, in: Aschkenas, 


14:2 (2004), 485-510. 
[Andreas Kennecke (24 ed.)] 


SCHLESINGER, family of Austrian *Court Jews. MARX 
(MORDECAI) SCHLESINGER, son of Moses Margulies (*Mar- 
gelioth), was active as military purveyor to the Austrian court 
before the 1670 expulsion of Vienna Jews, as well as finan- 
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cier to the court and supplier of precious metals for the royal 
mint. A leader of the Vienna community, he participated in 
the negotiations for the return of the expellees and was mur- 
dered in 1683 in Klosterneuburg. His son, BENJAMIN WOLF 
(d. 1727), settled in Eisenstadt in 1679 and was a large-scale 
military and coin supplier, particularly in Hungary, where he 
served the noble Esterhazy family. His business activity was 
conducted, however, from Vienna. 

Another son, ISRAEL, was an ancestor of the renowned 
*Eger family. MARX (MARKUS) SCHLESINGER (d. 1754) fig- 
ured prominently in the numerous wars of the period as a 
large-scale military purveyor, as well as financier to the Aus- 
trian court in millions of florins. In 1731 he was nominated 
imperial court purveyor (Hoffaktor) by Emperor Charles v1; 
he was already purveyor to the courts of electoral Palatinate, 
electoral Mainz, and ducal Brunswick, as well as court jew- 
eler and purveyor to Charles Alexander of Wuerttemberg as 
of 1736. Although his forefathers had belonged to the *Oppen- 
heimer and *Wertheimer circles, Marx was himself patron of 
Isaac *Leidesdorfer and L. *Gomperz. His far-flung activities 
eventually embroiled him in lawsuits with the government, 
and he died in extreme poverty, as did most of his children. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Grunwald, Samuel Oppenheimer und 
sein Kreis (1913), index; Magyar Zsid6 Oklevéltar, 3 (1937); 5 (1960); 9 
(1966); 10 (1967); 12 (1969), index s.v.; A.E Pribram, Urkunden und 
Akten zur Geschichte der Juden in Wien (1918), index; B. Wachstein, 
Die Inschriften des alten Judenfriedhofes in Wien, 1 (1912), index; S. 
Stern, The Court Jew (1950), index. 


SCHLESINGER, family of music publishers. ADOLF MAR- 
TIN SCHLESINGER (1768-1848) was born in Berlin, where in 
1810 he founded the firm Schlesinger’sche Buch und Musika- 
lienhandlung, which was one of Beethoven's publishers. His 
greatest publication was Bach's St. Matthew Passion (1829). 
His two sons were HEINRICH SCHLESINGER (1807-1879) 
and MORITZ (MAURICE) ADOLF SCHLESINGER (1797-1871). 
Heinrich maintained the Berlin firm, while in 1834 Moritz es- 
tablished a firm in Paris which published works by Mozart, 
Chopin, Berlioz, *Meyerbeer, and Donizetti, and the Gazette 
(later Revue) Musicale. The German firm passed into other 
hands in 1864, and the French one in 1846. 


SCHLESINGER, AKIVA JOSEPH (1837-1922), one of 
the first visionaries of modern Zionism. Born in Pressburg, 
Schlesinger was a graduate of Hungarian yeshivot and a stu- 
dent of Kabbalah. He was one of the spokesmen of the extreme 
religious elements of the Hatam Sofer (see Moses *Sofer) 
school of thought, which advocated complete separation from 
the “enlightened” and “neologic” elements. In his book Lev 
Ivri (“Hebrew Heart,’ 1865), he sharply attacked the “meshan- 
nim” and “mithaddeshim” (“innovators” and “reformers”). In 
1870 Schlesinger went to Erez Israel out of a conviction that 
the sole hope for religious Jewry lay in the establishment of 
a religious Jewish community in the Land of Israel. In 1873 
he published the book Hevrat Mahzirei Atarah le- Yoshnah or 
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Kolel ha-Ivrim (“The Society for the Restoration of Things to 
Their Former Glory” or “The Community of Hebraists”), in 
which he expounded his plan for the establishment of a world- 
wide association for the consolidation of religious Jewry. This 
association would set up a network of schools to educate the 
young generation in a religious spirit; its center would be in 
Jerusalem and its aim would be the establishment of a Jew- 
ish community living off the fruits of its own labor and in the 
spirit of the Torah. In his book Schlesinger expressed ideas 
similar to those which were later adapted by the Zionist move- 
ment (collection of contributions and tithes for the upbuilding 
of the country, renaissance of the Hebrew language, agricul- 
tural settlement, organization of self-defense, abolition of the 
barriers between communities and kolelim and their amalga- 
mation into one - Kolel ha-Ivrim). Schlesinger was the leader 
of a group of Jerusalemites who tried to change the *halukkah 
system and divert the funds to agricultural settlement. The 
halukkah trustees, who feared Schlesinger’s ideas as a threat 
to their hegemony, boycotted and persecuted him, and he re- 
ponded with harsh polemic. In 1878 Schlesinger was one of 
the founders of Petah Tikvah and, with the establishment of 
the new settlement, he called on religious Jewry to establish 
their own settlement movement to encompass truly religious 
Jews, without “heretical and outside elements.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Minz and Kahane, in: L. Jung, Men of the 
Spirit (1963), 61-82; A.Y. Shahrai, Rabbi Akiba Joseph Schlesinger 
(Heb., 1942); Y. Trivaks and E. Steinman, Sefer Meah Shanah (1938), 


387-98. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


SCHLESINGER, BENJAMIN (1876-1932), U.S. trade union 
leader and journalist. Born in Krakai, Lithuania, Schlesinger 
immigrated to Chicago in 1891, working in a sweatshop as a 
sewing-machine operator. At the end of the 1890s he moved 
to New York City. In 1903 Schlesinger was elected president 
of the infant International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
(ILGWv), but within a year a coalition of more conservative 
trade unionists defeated his bid for reelection. He then man- 
aged the New York Cloakmakers’ Joint Board of the 1tgwu 
but left in 1907 to become managing editor of New York's Jew- 
ish Daily Forward. During his seven years with the Yiddish 
daily, Schlesinger maintained his interest in the 11g wu, influ- 
enced union affairs, and prepared himself to return to union 
office at a more opportune time. 

From 1910 to 1914, the radical socialist New York cloak- 
makers clashed with the more conservative and moderate 
leaders on the ILGwu’s general executive board. The cloak- 
makers were defeated, but at the 1914 ILGWU convention 
they succeeded in removing the officeholders and elected 
Schlesinger president. Though committed to class warfare, 
he attempted to persuade socialists to abide by contractual 
agreements with employers. During the 1916 strike in the cloak 
trade, Schlesinger commanded the loyalty of both union radi- 
cals and conservatives, made himself acceptable to employ- 
ers as a negotiator, and gained the support of local reformers 
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and city officials. With the help of New York City’s reform 
mayor, John Purroy Mitchell, he wrung from the cloak man- 
ufacturers an exceptionally favorable agreement, which re- 
lieved the union from resorting to independent arbitration 
and placed greater power in the hands of the trade unionists 
themselves. 

From 1914 to 1923 Schlesinger guided the 11gwu with 
firmness and perception, until it became one of the largest 
and most progressive trade unions in the nation. But in 1923, 
worn down by years of poor health and depressed by the intra- 
union struggle between communists and anti-communists, 
Schlesinger resigned and returned to serve the Forward. In 
1928, with the anti-communists in control, the ILGwu, its trea- 
sury depleted and its ranks decimated, turned to Schlesinger. 
He strove to revive internal unity, but the task, aggravated by 
the advent of the Depression, proved too much for him. He 
died shortly after his reelection in 1932. 


[Melvyn Dubofsky] 


SCHLESINGER, FRANK (1871-1943), U.S. astronomer and 
pioneer in stellar photography. Born in New York, Schlesinger 
obtained his doctorate with a thesis on a new type of measure- 
ment of a star cluster. He then began to develop his original 
methods for the determination of stellar parallaxes by means 
of celestial photography, revolutionizing the subject. In 1905 he 
was appointed director of the Allegheny Observatory, where 
he worked on the orbits of spectroscopic binary stars, devis- 
ing simple methods of reducing spectrograms, and designing 
a new, sensitive measuring machine. In 1914 he started his am- 
bitious plan of a large-scale parallax program. Within six years 
the first 365 star distances were determined, parallaxes with 
an average probable error of less than one hundredth of a sec- 
ond of arc. In 1920 he became director of the Yale University 
Observatory, and in 1925 he set up a South African station at 
Johannesburg with a 26-inch telescope of 36 feet focal length. 
The importance of these “trigonometric parallaxes” lies in the 
fact that they are the basis of the present distance scale of the 
universe. With their help, all spectroscopic and other distance 
determinations are eventually calibrated. In 1940 Schlesinger 
published his first “Bright Star Catalogue,” giving all the es- 
sential data for all stars brighter than 6.5 visual magnitude. 
He did outstanding work on stellar proper motions and star 
positions obtained with wide-angle cameras, and a long series 
of these “Zone Catalogues” was published in the Yale Obser- 
vatory Transactions. Schlesinger was a leading figure in the 
formation of the International Astronomical Union. He was 
its president from 1932 to 1935, and many other academic hon- 
ors were awarded to him. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bibliographical Memoirs of the National 
Academy of Science, 24 (1947), 105-44; Spencer Jones, in: Monthly 
Notices of the Royal Astronomical Society, 104 (1944), 94-98. 


[Arthur Beer] 


SCHLESINGER, GEORG (1874-1949), German engineer. 
Born in Berlin, Schlesinger became professor of industrial sci- 
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their future, for others there remains limited but ongoing Jew- 
ish life. Yet, often one hears from larger centers that if Jewish 
survival is important, Atlantic Jews should simply pack their 
bags and move west. 

Advocates for a continued presence have responded to 
this challenge. They argue that Atlantic Jewry must be main- 
tained and supported for reasons that go beyond the economic 
impracticability of relocation. Firstly, there is the Jewish re- 
sponsibility that the entire Jewish community is obligated to 
help fellow Jews survive (both physically and spiritually). Sec- 
ondly, there is much about Atlantic Jewry that is worthwhile 
maintaining, for example, the friendliness, national participa- 
tion, and sense of community discussed earlier. Finally, Jews 
in Atlantic Canada carry the larger Canadian Jewish agenda 
to their communities. If there were no Jews in Moncton or 
Halifax to carry the torch for Jewish causes (e.g., Israel, an- 
tisemitism, etc.), then non-Jews in these cities would know 
nothing about Jewish issues. Because they are often friends 
and neighbors of political decision makers, they can carry the 
torch more successfully than Jews in larger communities. The 
Jewish community of Atlantic Canada, it is hoped, will remain 
a vital piece in the Canadian Jewish mosaic. 


[Sheva Medjuck (24 ed.)] 


ATLANTIC CITY, one of the most frequently visited tour- 
ist sites on the East Coast of the United States, located off 
the southern New Jersey coast and part of a two-county area 
rich in Jewish culture and identity opportunity. At the outset 
of the 21°t century, over 15,000 year-round Jewish residents 
lived in the Atlantic/Cape May bi-county area, which more 
than triples in population in the summer months. The gaming 
mecca with its nearby historic Boardwalk exists basically on 
Absecon Island, which includes Atlantic City, Ventnor, Mar- 
gate, and the downbeach community of Longport. The area 
has various synagogues of most denominations including two 
thriving Reform congregations, several well-attended Con- 
servative congregations, and a small but growing Orthodox 
population. Wildwood, part of Cape May County, is home to 
another Conservative congregation. 

The first Jewish settlers arrived in 1880, when the city was 
already a summer resort for Philadelphians. Ten years later 
the first congregation, Beth Israel (Reform), was founded, fol- 
lowed by Rodef Sholom (Orthodox) in 1896. From the outset 
Jews gravitated to the tourist-oriented industries. They have 
continued in this capacity and in the professions, while also 
playing a leading role in the city’s cultural and philanthropic 
activities. Jewish organizational life developed gradually. As 
precursors to what now exists a Young Men's Hebrew Associ- 
ation was founded in 1911, and in 1916 the Hebrew Sheltering 
Home was founded to provide a temporary haven for indigent 
persons needing food and lodging. This then evolved into the 
155-bed Hebrew Old Age Center, now formally known as Sea- 
shore Gardens Living Center, providing geriatric care. From 
the Montefiore True Sisters, who provided food baskets to the 
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needy, evolved the Federation of Jewish Agencies, founded in 
1923 to coordinate all fundraising, budgeting, and community 
planning for local, national, and overseas agencies. There was a 
community weekly, the Jewish Record, founded in 1939, which 
existed until the early 1990s. As with many northeastern cities 
and even the famed Catskill Resort area in New York, during 
the middle of the 20" century, Atlantic City underwent a de- 
cline. With the advent of air conditioning and with non-Jew- 
ish hotels ending their policy of excluding Jews, the Jewish 
hotels declined and went out of business. The introduction of 
gaming was intended to revive investment in the city and to 
make it a tourist destination once again. By then many Jews 
and most Jewish institutions had left the city. By the turn of 
the 20" century Atlantic and Cape May counties rather than 
Atlantic City had become the center of Jewish life. 

Atlantic County boasts two popular kosher restaurants, 
two day schools (Jewish Community Day School of Atlantic 
and Cape May Counties, housed in a new building in North- 
field, and the Trocki Hebrew Academy, which is located in Egg 
Harbor Township), a mikveh, and a newly expanded network 
of social service agencies. They include the brand new Katz 
Jewish Community Center and Jewish Family Service, both 
housed as part of the “community campus” environment in 
Margate City. Also part of the campus is the Jewish Federa- 
tion of Atlantic and Cape May Counties as well as the local 
Board of Jewish Education. During the summer season the 
well-known Camp By the Sea is a thriving area for local and 
summer youth held at the jcc. 

Atlantic City is home to the Jewish Older Adult Ser- 
vices agency and in nearby Galloway Township the Seashore 
Gardens Living Center accommodates both assisted living 
and long-term care in a magnificent facility opened in 2003. 
Seashore Gardens offers kosher living to all of its residents. 
Nearby Cape May is a peaceful paradise for summer and 
year-round visitors who want pristine beaches, a beautiful 
walkway, lots of hotels, and bed and breakfast choices along 
with top-notch restaurants. A newspaper, the Jewish Times, 
located in Pleasantville, serves the local community with its 
weekly publication. 

The Richard Stockton College of New Jersey, a growing 
college in the New Jersey State Higher Education system, is 
also the center for the Holocaust Resource Center. Here those 
interested in this academic area find a study environment con- 
ducive to this highly regarded program. The Rscny campus 
offers a myriad of degree choices, including a baccalaureate 
degree in Jewish Studies and a masters degree program in Ho- 
locaust and Genocide Studies. 


[Linda S. Kulp (2"¢ ed.)] 


ATLAS, mountain range in Morocco and Algeria. 


History 

Arabic literary sources tell of some *Berber tribes in the At- 
las Mountains which observed the tenets of Judaism: e.g., the 
Jarawa in the Aurés Mountains of eastern Algeria (see *Ka- 
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ence at Berlin’s Technische Hochschule in 1904, one of the few 
Jews to hold such a position. A pioneer of industrial psychol- 
ogy, he created the department of psychotechnics. He wrote 
Psychotechnik und Betriebswissenschaft (1919) and edited the 
journal Werkstatt-Technik. He also designed modern factories, 
especially textile works. Dismissed from the Hochschule in 
1933, Schlesinger went to Brussels University (1934-39), then to 
England, where he directed production engineering research 
at Loughborough College, Leicestershire. 


SCHLESINGER, GUILLERMO (1903-1971), rabbi of the 
Congregacion Israelita de la Republica Argentina. Born in St. 
Gallen, Switzerland, son and grandson of rabbis, he graduated 
from the Theological Seminary of Breslau (then Germany), in 
1934 and received a Ph.D. in public economy from the Uni- 
versity of Zurich in 1936. He immigrated to Argentina in 1937 
and assumed the rabbinical chair of the Congregacion Isra- 
elita in Buenos Aires. In 1939-1956 he was also the director 
of the Cursos Religiosos Israelitas (Jewish Religious Courses) 
of this congregation, which sustained a wide network of Jew- 
ish complementary schools, especially in the provinces and 
some in Buenos Aires. For many decades Rabbi Schlesinger 
was considered a semi-official chief rabbi of the community, 
especially among non-Jewish society, but not within Jewish so- 
ciety. In 1956 he participated in the establishment of the Latin 
American Fraternity of Synagogues. In 1961 Rabbi Schlesinger 
received an honorary doctorate from the Jewish Theological 


Seminary of America. 
[Efraim Zadoff (2™4 ed.)] 


SCHLESINGER, ISIDORE WILLIAM (1877-1949), South 
African financier and entrepreneur. The son of an Austrian- 
Jewish immigrant in the United States, he went to South Af- 
rica in 1894. He built up an extensive financial and industrial 
empire in a relatively short time, beginning his career in Jo- 
hannesburg as an insurance agent. In a few years he had es- 
tablished his own insurance and banking companies. In real 
estate he helped to develop a number of townships in Johan- 
nesburg and other cities. In 1914 he opened a chain of theaters 
and cinemas and for a long time held a virtual monopoly in 
those fields. He formed the first film production company 
in South Africa and, at his studios in Johannesburg, made 
the first regular South African newsreels and the earliest 
full-length films. He also established a broadcasting service, 
which was eventually taken over by the state to become the 
South African Broadcasting Corporation. His citrus-grow- 
ing estate at Zebedelia (Transvaal) became one of the biggest 
in the world. He regarded this as his crowning achievement 
and, at his own wish, was buried there. His interests extended 
to Rhodesia, Portuguese East Africa, and Tanganyika, and he 
owned music halls in England. He played little part in public 
life but headed the Keren Hayesod campaign when Chaim 
*Weizmann visited South Africa in 1932. 

He was succeeded as head of the Schlesinger Organization 
by his only son, JOHN SAMUEL SCHLESINGER (1923- ). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.P. Cartwright, South Africa’s Hall of Fame 


(1960). 
[Louis Hotz] 


SCHLESINGER, JOE (1928-_ ), Canadian journalist, broad- 
caster. Schlesinger was born in Vienna and raised in Bratislava, 
Czechoslovakia. On June 30, 1939, only 11 years old, he and his 
younger brother, Ernie, escaped the Nazis, being among 664 
children removed to England by young British stockbroker 
Nicholas Winton. Schlesinger spent the war years in a board- 
ing school run by the Czech government-in-exile. At the end 
of the war, the brothers returned to Czechoslovakia in a fu- 
tile search for their parents. Following a bout of tuberculosis, 
Schlesinger began work in Prague as a translator for the Asso- 
ciated Press but, escaping the Communist takeover of Czecho- 
slovakia, in 1950 he made his way to Canada. 

Schlesinger began his journalism career as editor of the 
campus newspaper while studying economics at the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia. From 1955 to 1962 he was a reporter 
for the Vancouver Province, Toronto Star, and United Press 
International, and then for the Herald Tribune in Paris until 
1966. He found reporting foreign news a calling, “... inter- 
preting it, clarifying it, demystifying it, and making it inter- 
esting and relevant.” 

Schlesinger returned to Canada to begin a more than 
40-year career in television at the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation (cBCc). He held several key csc posts, including 
executive producer of National News, head of rv News, chief 
political correspondent, and, notably, foreign correspondent. 
Schlesinger covered major events around the world, includ- 
ing the Arab-Israeli conflict, often from the heart of the ac- 
tion. Twice a refugee from Czechoslovakia, he returned to 
Prague to witness the Velvet Revolution that overthrew the 
Communist regime. “It was,’ Schlesinger recalled, “one of the 
great moments of my life. I was able to return, and watch that 
‘era; that tyranny - the last of it - vanish. It was a kind of a 
personal vindication” 

After retiring from the cBc news service in 1994, Schles- 
inger continued to produce and host documentaries, and he 
remains senior correspondent of cBc’s flagship news program, 
cBc News: The National. His journalism was honored by three 
Gemini Awards and the John Drainie Award for distinguished 
contribution to broadcasting. He holds several honorary doc- 
torates, and in 1995 he was named to the Order of Canada. He 
wrote Time Zones: A Journalist in the World (1990). 


[Paula Draper (2"¢ ed.)] 


SCHLESSINGER, JOHN (1926-2003), English director. 
Schlesinger was born in London. Educated at Oxford, he 
toured in repertory until 1959 and then directed BBc-Tv films. 
His first feature film was A Kind of Loving (1962), followed by 
Billy Liar (1963), Darling (Oscar nomination for Best Picture 
and Best Director, 1965), Far from the Madding Crowd (1967), 
Midnight Cowboy (Academy Award winner for Best Picture 
and Best Director, 1969), Sunday, Bloody Sunday (1971), The 
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Day of the Locust (1975), Marathon Man (1976), Yanks (1979), 
The Falcon and the Snowman (1985), Madame Sousatzka 
(1988), The Innocent (1993), and Cold Comfort Farm (1995). 
Schlesinger directed several plays, including Timon of Athens 
for the Royal Shakespeare Company. He was one of the most 
important British filmmakers of the post-1960 period. 


[Jonathan Licht] 


SCHLESINGER, KARL (1889-1938), Austrian financier and 
economist. He introduced methods of mathematical analy- 
sis and the calculation by probability of the movements of 
money and capital. Born in Budapest, Schlesinger lived in 
Vienna where he was a wealthy board member of many in- 
dustrial and financial corporations. He was one of the few 
non-academic economists of reputation who were members 
of the Vienna Economic Society. Most of his views were ex- 
pounded among friends during spirited sessions in Viennese 
coffeehouses. Schlesinger took his own life when the Germans 
entered Vienna in 1938. 

His writings include Theorie der Geld-und Kreditwirt- 
schaft (1914); Veraenderungen des Geldwertes im Kriege (1916); 
Ueber die Produktionsgleichungen der oekonomischen Wert- 


lehre (1931). 
[Joachim O. Ronall] 


SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN, state of Germany. In the 17" cen- 
tury Danish kings, rulers of the dual duchies of Schleswig and 
Holstein, invited Sephardi merchants to settle there, and com- 
munities were founded in *Glueckstadt, Rendsburg, Friedrich- 
stadt, and * Altona, which became the seat of the rabbinate and 
the leading community. While the other communities gradually 
declined economically, Altona prospered and attracted German 
Jews, who were permitted to settle in these cities and enjoyed 
special privileges despite the opposition of the Sephardim. 

On March 29, 1814, the Jews in Denmark were granted 
emancipation, but this was abolished at the Congress of 
*Vienna by a decision which applied to the lands of the Ger- 
man Confederation. Jewish equality was championed by S.L. 
*Steinheim and Gabriel *Riesser. It was advocated in a series of 
petitions to the conservative provincial estates, and favored by 
King Christian vi11. Equality was temporarily obtained dur- 
ing the 1848-49 revolution, proclaimed by the parliament of 
the revolutionary duchies in which Jews participated; during 
the revolution Jews first settled in *Kiel. On July 14, 1863, a law 
granting complete emancipation was enacted. A year later the 
duchies were detached from Denmark and passed to Prussia 
in 1866. The Jewish population numbered 3,674 in 1835 (2,014 
in Altona; 188 in Glueckstadt; 292 in Rendsburg; and 373 in 
Friedrichstadt, where they were 17% of the population). The 
figures were about 6,000 in 1925, with 5,000 in Altona, 600 in 
the new community of Kiel, and the remainder divided among 
the other dwindling communities; Altona was incorporated 
into Hamburg in 1937. 

Rudolf Katz (d. 1961) was minister of justice of the state of 
Schleswig-Holstein in 1960, when there were 107 Jews in Kiel. 
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SCHLETTSTADT, SAMUEL BEN AARON (second half 
of the 14" century), Alsatian rabbi and rosh yeshivah. Samuel 
took his name from Schlettstadt, the town where he was ap- 
parently born. *Joseph (Joselmann) b. Gershom of Rosheim 
(in Sefer ha-Mikneh, written in 1546, publ. 1970) describes 
him as “a pious man, head of the exile,’ but biographical de- 
tails about him are scant; however there is some information 
about a calumny in Strasbourg in which Schlettstadt was in- 
volved and which was the cause of his wandering to various 
countries. The affair is recounted in two sources: by Joseph 
of Rosheim (ibid., 7f.), and in the documents of excommu- 
nication published by N. *Coronel in Hamishah Kunteresim 
(1864), 107b ff. Two Jews from Strasbourg were involved in a 
conspiracy with the knights of Andlau who were in the vicin- 
ity of the city. After Samuel issued an unheeded warning to the 
conspirators, the citizens approached him to pass judgment 
on them, and he sentenced them to death. The sentence was 
carried out on one of the informers, but his companion fled to 
the knights and apostasized. When the knights discovered that 
the informer had been put to death, they went to war against 
the men of Strasbourg, and Samuel was compelled to flee the 
city. He escaped, concealing himself in the fortress of Hohen- 
landsberg near Strasbourg, and lived there together with the 
students of his yeshivah for a number of years (1370-76). It 
seems likely that some of the members of the community had 
a hand in the incitement against Samuel, who waited in vain 
for the community leaders to take the steps that would enable 
him to return (it seems that it was necessary to appease the 
knights of Andlau with money). 

In 1376 Samuel left his hiding place and traveled to the 
East. On his way he passed through several communities in 
Germany, where he received letters from various rabbis (in- 
cluding *Meir b. Baruch ha-Levi of Vienna) referring to him 
in complimentary terms and calling for action on his behalf. 
After 1381 he arrived in Babylonia, where he obtained a deed 
of excommunication from the nesi’im David (b. Hodaiah?) and 
Jedidiah (b. Jesse?), apparently directed against those individu- 
als in Strasbourg who were involved in the affair. It laid upon 
the members of the community the duty of doing everything 
necessary to enable Samuel to return to Strasbourg and com- 
pensate him for his suffering and losses. From Babylonia he 
proceeded to Jerusalem, where he obtained two documents 
(published by Coronel) signed by various scholars (among 
them immigrants from Italy and Germany) supporting the ex- 
communication by the nesi’im. As proved by H. Frankel (Ha- 
Mikneh, introd. 17), Joseph of Rosheim relied on this deed in 
his account of the incident, although there are certain varia- 
tions between his description of the affair and that retailed in 
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the deed. Equipped with these documents, Samuel made his 
way back and reached Regensburg. The people of Strasbourg 
made their peace with him. When he reached the Rhine, the 
students of the yeshivah came to meet him, accompanied by 
Samuel’s son Abraham, whose boat capsized; he was drowned 
in the river before his father’s eyes. There is a theory that Sam- 
uel met his death in the expulsion and massacre of the Jews 
of Strasbourg in the years 1380-88. 

Samuel’s best-known work is his Ha-Mordekhai ha-Katan 
(so called by Israel *Bruna in his responsa, Stettin 1860 ed., 
NOS. 163, 170, 181a, 194 p. 72a, 207, 244), also referred to as Ha- 
Mordekhai ha-Kazar (Israel Isserlein, Terumat ha-Deshen, 
pesakim no. 192; Jacob Weil, responsa no.88), and Kizzur 
Mordekhai (Azulai, Sh-G s.v.). As its title indicates, it is an 
abridgment of the Mordekhai by *Mordecai b. Hillel (in the 
Rhenish version). This work is mentioned by Jacob *Moelln 
(Responsa (Hanau 1610 ed.) nos. 87 and 174), and in Min- 
hagim, Hilkhot Sukkah (Warsaw, 1874 ed., 52a) it is referred to 
as the “Mordecai [sic!] compiled by Samuel Schlettstade” and 
by Jacob *Landau in his Agur. From the extensive use made 
of it, it would appear that it had an independent value. The 
work has not yet been published, though many manuscripts 
of it are known. The work was compiled in 1376 (according to 
information in Ms. Parma, De Rossi no. 397, written in 1391), 
while Samuel was in the fortress of Hohenlandsberg. The date 
(1393) given in an Oxford manuscript (Neubauer, Cat., no. 
672) is not, as Neubauer thought, the date of composition, 
but of the copying. 

Samuel added notes containing rulings and additions 
from the work of various posekim to the Mordekhai which 
appear as an appendix in the printed editions (since the 1559 
edition of Riva di Trento). These notes were written in the 
margins of the Rhenish version of the Mordekhai and included 
additions which are apparently extracts from the Austrian 
version (see Kohn, bibl.). Samuel’s authorship of these notes, 
which was established by Zunz (HB, 9 (1869), 135), is clear from 
the notes to the Mordekhai, Gittin 456: “And 1 Samuel the un- 
worthy,’ and Yevamot 111: “And see there in Ha-Mordekhai ha- 
Katan which I compiled”; it is possible, however, that not all 
the notes were compiled by him. The question of the author 
of the minor halakhot (zizit, mezuzah, Sefer Torah, and tefil- 
lin) in the Mordekhai is not yet clear. H.J.D. Azulai pointed out 
that Mordecai b. Hillel was not their author and that they did 
not occur in the Mordekhai. Zunz’s conclusion that the author 
is Samuel because they are found in Ha-Mordekhai ha-Katan 
is not reliable, because, although it is certain that the minor 
halakhot found their way into the Mordekhai from it, it is not 
indisputable that Samuel was the author. An inscription in the 
Oxford manuscript (Neubauer, Cat, no. 672) of Ha-Mordekhai 
ha-Katan seems to indicate that Samuel was the author. It 
states: “The Alfasi and the Mordekhai did not compile works 
on the minor [tractates]. In consequence I, the unworthy, have 
done so ...”; so too in the inscription on another such manu- 
script (Oxford 673). Nevertheless, the notes on the minor hala- 
khot are certainly by Samuel and they contain allusions to his 
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notes on the Mordekhai (no. 968) and vice versa (Mordekhai 
Haggahah Shab. 456, end of ch. 2). Jacob Weil (Responsa, 147) 
mentions a responsum written by Samuel. 

Samuel’s grandson, Abraham's son, compiled a work 
called Shem ha-Gedolim, containing biographical and biblio- 
graphical information (published by I. Benjacob in the collec- 
tion Devarim Attikim, 2 (1846), 7-10). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Carmoly, La France Israélite (1858), 138-44; 
Graetz-Rabbinowitz, 6 (1898), 14f.; Graetz, in: MGwJ, 24 (1875), 
408-10; M.S. Kohn, ibid., 26 (1877), 429-32, 477-80, 517-23 (= Sinai, 
14 (1944), 38-45); Zunz, in: HB, 9 (1869), 135; Zunz, Ritus, 215; Neu- 
bauer, Cat, nos. 672, 673, 675, 676, 2444; N. Coronel, Hamishah Kun- 
teresim (1864), 111b-2b; M. Wiener, in: Achawa Vereins-Buch fuer 
1867-5627, 110-3; J. Freimann (ed.), Joseph b. Moses, Leket Yosher, 
2 (1904), introd. 35 no. 73; H. Frankel-Goldschmidt (ed.), Joseph of 
Rosheim, Sefer ha-Mikneh (1970), 15-18 (introd.), 7-9, 24-29; Weiss, 
Dor, 5 (1904°), 174f. 

[Shlomoh Zalman Havlin] 


SCHLIEFER, SOLOMON (1889-1957), rabbi of the Great 
Synagogue in Moscow. Schliefer was born in Aleksandrovka, 
Ukraine, where his father, Jehiel Mikhel Schliefer, officiated as 
rabbi. In the yeshivah of Lida he was a disciple of the founder 
of *Mizrachi, Rabbi Isaac Jacob *Reines, and, after being or- 
dained as rabbi, he married Reines’ granddaughter. After his 
father’s death Schliefer became rabbi of Aleksandrovka, where 
his wife and son died of starvation during the civil war after 
the 1917 Revolution and his mother and brothers were mur- 
dered by Ukrainian nationalists. For a time during the early 
stages of the Soviet regime, Schliefer made his living as an ac- 
countant, but in 1922 he settled in Moscow and became sec- 
retary of the Great Synagogue congregation. Eventually he 
was appointed rabbi and chairman of the congregation and 
was very skillful in steering his way between the obligatory 
contacts with the Soviet authorities and his devotion to Ju- 
daism, to the congregation, and to the many Jewish refugees 
who fled to Moscow during World War 11 from various parts 
of the country. 

Though careful not to serve as a tool of the official propa- 
ganda line on Jewish matters, Schliefer could not avoid sign- 
ing a statement of several prominent Soviet Jews against the 
“aggression” of Israel during the Sinai Campaign, published 
in Izvestiya (Nov. 29, 1956). At that time he also received per- 
mission from the authorities to print — for the first time un- 
der the Soviet regime - a Jewish prayer book (3,000 copies). It 
consisted of photostated pages from pre-revolutionary prayer 
books, from which any reference to wars and victories (as, 
e.g., in the Hanukkah benedictions) were omitted. Schliefer 
called it Siddur ha-Shalom (“Peace Prayer Book,” instead of 
the customary Siddur ha-Shalem, “complete prayer book”). He 
also printed for members of his congregation a Jewish calen- 
dar for the year 5717. Shortly before his death he opened and 
headed, with official authorization, the only legal yeshivah in 
the U.S.S.R., under the name Kol Yaakov, which was located in 
the synagogue building. Under his successor, Rabbi Judah Leib 
*Lewin, a small number of ritual slaughterers were trained 
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there, many of them from the Georgian Soviet republic. His 
son MOSES (by his second wife), who served as an officer in 
the Soviet army, was killed at the front in 1943. 


SCHLOESSINGER, MAX (1877-1944), scholar and Zionist 
worker. Schloessinger, born in Heidelberg, was educated at 
the Universities of Berlin and Vienna, at the Israelitische Leh- 
ranstalt Vienna, and at the Berlin Hochschule fuer die Wis- 
senschaft des Judentums. In 1903 he moved to New York as 
office editor of the Jewish Encyclopaedia. The following year 
he was appointed librarian and instructor at Hebrew Union 
College, Cincinnati, but resigned in 1907 following a dispute 
over Zionism. Returning to Germany, he began a successful 
import-export business. Shortly after the outbreak of World 
War 1 he moved to Holland for business reasons, and then 
settled in Palestine. 

Schloessinger was active in Zionist work in Holland, 
serving as director of the Jewish National Fund. His friend- 
ship with J.L. *Magnes when both were students in Berlin led 
him to a close identification with the work of the Hebrew Uni- 
versity. Schloessinger served as a member of the university's 
board of governors from its inception, and at various times 
acted as deputy to Magnes in the office of chancellor. In rec- 
ognition of his contributions to the study of Islamic Jewish 
literature, Schloessinger was made a fellow of the University 
School of Oriental Studies. Owing to ill health, he moved to 


New York in 1939. 
[Sefton D. Temkin] 


SCHLOSSBERG, JOSEPH (1875-1971), U.S. trade union 
leader and journalist. Born in Koidanovo (now Dzerzhinsk), 
Belorussia, he went to the U.S. in the 1880s and worked in the 
sweatshops of the needle trade in New York City. The harsh 
and degrading working conditions among the immigrants in 
these places led him to join the radical left wing of the Amer- 
ican socialist movement. He challenged Joseph *Barondess 
for leadership of the garment workers and broke with Mor- 
ris *Hillquit, Meyer *London, and Abraham *Cahan over 
socialist policies and tactics. When Hillquit, London, and 
Cahan left the socialist labor party in 1898 and formed the 
more moderate socialist party, Schlossberg remained loyal to 
the revolutionary socialist labor party and edited the party’s 
weekly Der Arbeyter. In 1913, during the strike of New York 
City men’s tailors, Schlossberg supported the tailors against 
their parent organization, the United Garment Workers of 
America (uGwA), which opposed the strike. As a result of the 
conflict with the uGwa’s national officials, the tailors formed 
their own local organization, the Brotherhood of Tailors, and 
elected Schlossberg secretary. In 1914 Schlossberg’s supporters 
seceded from the uGwa convention and founded the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America (acwa). The new or- 
ganization elected Sidney *Hillman president and Schlossberg 
secretary-treasurer, and for the next 25 years they proved an 
able and successful team. As secretary-treasurer he adminis- 
tered the organization's accounts, edited the union's journal 
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Advance and its seven foreign-language journals, and wrote 
books and pamphlets on the programs of the acwa, strenu- 
ously advocating social reform. 

In 1940 Schlossberg resigned from office and devoted his 
time to community and Zionist affairs. Following the estab- 
lishment of the State of Israel he worked for the *Histadrut, 
the Israel General Federation of Labor in the U.S., and became 
chairman of the American National Committee for Labor 
Israel. He believed that Israel’s labor movement could achieve 
the socialist community that had eluded him in America. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 4 (1929), 670-2. 

[Melvyn Dubofsky] 


SCHMELKES, GEDALIAH BEN MORDECAI (1857-1928), 
Polish talmudist. Schmelkes studied under his uncle Isaac 
*Schmelkes, rabbi of Lemberg. Although he was ordained rabbi 
in his youth and considered an outstanding talmudist, he at first 
refused to accept rabbinic office and engaged in business. When 
his business failed, however, he was appointed in 1893 rabbi of 
Przemysl, but the appointment was not officially recognized by 
the government. In 1898 he was appointed rabbi of Kolomyya, 
but his experiences there were difficult. In 1904 he returned to 
Przemysl and this time was recognized as chief rabbi. He was 
one of the few rabbis in Poland who officially joined the Zionist 
movement, and he played an active role in Zionist congresses. 
Schmelkes distinguished himself by his activities in the diff- 
cult period through which Galician Jewry passed during World 
War 1. When he was expelled from Przemysl during the war, 
he refused to leave until the last Jews had departed. For a time 
he stayed in Vienna, returning to Przemysl in 1917. One of his 
sons, Moses, died in Siberia. Schmelkes had great influence 
both in hasidic circles and among the maskilim. 

Most of his works in manuscript were lost, and only a 
small section of his novellae and sermons entitled Imrei Re- 
gesh (Piotrkow, 1931) was published. Supplements to them - 
Masoret ha-Shas (Talmud cross-references) - arranged by him 
were preserved; some of them were published by J.L. Maimon 
(see bibliography). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Cahana, Divrei Zikkaron (1933); J.-L. 
Maimon, Middei Hodesh be-Hodsho, 4 (1958), 137-8; Sefer Przemysl. 

[Itzhak Alfassi.] 


SCHMELKES, ISAAC JUDAH (1828-1906), talmudic scho- 
lar of Galicia. Schmelkes was born in Lemberg and was the 
son of Hayyim Samuel Schmelkes, claiming descent from 
Eleazar b. Samuel Schmelke *Rokeah (see introduction to Beit 
Yizhak, Orah Hayyim, Przemysl, 1875). A pupil of Joseph Saul 
ha-Levi *Nathanson, head of the local bet din, he was hailed 
in his youth as a brilliant talmudic student. He served as head 
of the bet din in a number of towns before being appointed in 
Lemberg, where he remained until his death. His Beit Yizhak 
(6 vols., 1875-1908), on the four parts of the Shulhan Arukh, 
was widely acclaimed. His opinion on halakhic questions was 
sought by many prominent contemporary scholars. 

[H.D. Modlinger] 
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SCHMELZ, USIEL OSCAR (1918-1995), demographer. Born 
in Vienna, Schmelz settled in Erez Israel in 1939. From 1958 
he headed the demographic and social divisions of the Cen- 
tral Bureau of Statistics, and from 1961 was Research Fellow in 
Jewish Demography at The Hebrew University of Jerusalem. 
Among his publications are Jewish Demography and Statistics; 
1920-1960 (1961), a bibliography, and Criminal Statistics in 
Israel (1962-64). He was co-editor of Jewish Population Studies, 
1961-1968 (1970), to which he contributed A Guide to Jewish 
Population Studies. He was Encyclopaedia Judaica departmen- 
tal editor for demography of contemporary Jewry. 


SCHMERLING, LOUIS (1912-1991), U.S. organic chemist, 
born in Milwaukee. Schmerling spent his working career with 
Universal Oil Products Company and did research in the field 
of hydrocarbon chemistry. He took out over 200 patents relat- 
ing to catalysts, petroleum conversion, petrochemicals, insec- 
ticides, and flameproofing intermediates. 


°SCHMID, ANTON VON (1765-1855), Christian publisher 
of Hebrew books in Vienna and patron of Hebrew literature. 
Apprenticed to the court printer Kurzbeck, Schmid was sent 
to the Oriental academy to study Hebrew. In accord with the 
policy of Joseph 11 to eliminate foreign competition in Hebrew 
publishing, he was sent to Lvov (Lemberg) to learn typeset- 
ting. Schmid showed efficiency and rapidly rose to be man- 
ager of the Hebrew department. Thereafter, he established 
himself as an independent printer of Hebrew books, greatly 
benefiting from an 1800 ordinance prohibiting the import of 
Hebrew books by Jews who were themselves excluded from 
the publishing business. His books, which gained a deserv- 
edly high reputation, were bought in the Jewish centers of 
Galicia and Hungary, as well as abroad. Schmid later began 
publishing books in other Oriental languages and in 1823 was 
ennobled. He published the standard works, the Babylonian 
Talmud and Shulhan Arukh, as well as halakhic works and 
Jewish philosophy. 

He employed Jewish typesetters and proofreaders, mainly 
from Galicia, who were granted special residence permits in 
Vienna. Among them were many luminaries of Haskalah 
literature: Salomon *Loewensohn, Samson *Bloch, Samuel 
*Romanelli, Judah Leib ben Zeev, Meir Obernik, and others. 
In 1820 Schmid encouraged Shalom ha-Cohen to publish the 
first volume of a yearbook, *Bikkurei ha-Ittim (“First Fruit of 
the Times”), an important element in the development of the 
Haskalah movement in Austria. Schmid was also the first to 
print *Kerem Hemed, the most important scholarly journal 
of the time. He donated a collection of all the Hebrew books 
he had published to the Vienna Jewish community (1814), 
which became the nucleus of the communal library. The firm 
was continued by his son Franz, who eventually sold it to the 
father of Isidor *Bush. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Grunwald, Vienna (1936), index; H.D. 
Friedberg, Toledot ha-Defus ha-Ivri (1937), 94-101; K. von Wurzbach, 
Biographisches Lexikon des Kaiserthums Oesterreich, 30 (1875), 209-123 
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A. Yaari, Diglei ha-Madpisim ha-Ivriyyim (1944), 97, 174-5; A.E. Pri- 
bram, Urkunden und Akten zur Geschichte der Juden in Wien, 2 (1918), 
380; B. Wachstein, in: Die hebraeische Publizistik in Wien (1930), xvff. 
(first pagin.); R.N.N. Rabinowitz, Maamar al Hadpasat ha-Talmud, 
ed. by A.M. Habermann (1952), 128-9, 133, 140. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
PHY: R. Julius, in: Jewish Book Annual, 51 (1993-94), 195-202. 


[Henry Wasserman] 


SCHMIDT, JOSEPH (1904-1942), singer. Schmidt was born 
in Davideni, Bukovina. During World War 1 his family set- 
tled in Czernowitz, where he began singing in the synagogue 
choir and soon embarked on concert appearances. Parallel 
with these he became cantor in Czernowitz, and later at the 
Leopoldstadt Synagogue in Vienna and at the Adas Yisroel 
Synagogue in Berlin. Despite the extraordinary brilliance of 
his lyrical tenor voice, a stage career proved almost impossi- 
ble, since Schmidt was only 4 feet 10 inches tall. His impresa- 
rios found the means of overcoming this difficulty by building 
his career on radio concerts, recordings, and operetta films in 
which his stature was raised by adroit camera work. Schmidt 
became one of the major European stars in the field of oper- 
etta and light music, and his recordings were bestsellers of the 
period. He also appeared successfully in England, the United 
States, France, and Belgium, and visited Palestine in 1934. In 
1940 he was saved from arrest by gentile friends during the 
German invasion of Belgium and brought through France to 
Switzerland. Interned in a refugee camp (“Auffangs-Lager”) 
in Gyrenbad, he contracted a serious throat ailment but was 
refused special treatment and admission into the regional 
hospital. He subsequently died in the camp. The quasi-auto- 
biographical film Ein Lied geht um die Welt, in which he had 
starred, was reissued with scant success in 1952. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baker, Biog Dict, s.v.; C. Ritter, Ein Lied geht 
um die Welt (1955), a novel; K. and G. Ney-Nowotny, Joseph Schmidt; 
das Leben und Sterben eines Unvergesslichen (1963). 


[Bathja Bayer] 


SCHMIDT, SAMUEL MYER (1883-1965), newspaper edi- 
tor, medical director, and representative of the Vaad Hatzalah. 
Schmidt was born in Kovno, Russia (later Kaunas, Lithuania). 
His family came to Boston in 1896; Schmidt, one of six chil- 
dren, attended public school for a year, then worked at a vari- 
ety of odd jobs to help him support the family. In 1899, he was 
offered a job in a rubber factory. There, he lost his right arm in 
a grinding accident but was determined not to be defeated by 
his disability. After trying a number of businesses, he prepared 
himself to enter MIT in 1907. He majored in biology and public 
health and graduated in 1911. While in school he volunteered 
in settlement houses in Boston, teaching Americanization 
classes to new immigrants. In 1913 Schmidt was appointed as 
an industrial health inspector and also director of the Boston 
Evening Center, carrying on his settlement work. Through 
an acquaintance with Boris *Bogen, (a national social work 
leader), he came to Cincinnati for one year to serve as super- 
intendent of the Jewish Settlement. He returned to Boston, but 
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the following year, joined the Joint Distribution Committee's 
(jpc) Zionist Medical Unit in Palestine, assigned especially 
to the problems of sanitation, cholera, and malaria. In 1919, 
he returned to the U.S., then accepted the call of the joc and 
went to Poland as a member of the first relief unit. From 1921 
to 1923, he served as medical director for Poland. 

In 1926, he returned to Cincinnati to help organize the 
Wider Scope Program (later, Hillel). Schmidt published a 
manual on Jews and Jewish history for students. That same 
year he decided to establish a newspaper; the Every Friday 
was to serve as “a mirror of Jewish life in Cincinnati, reflect- 
ing the whole spectrum of Jewish life and opinion in the city. 
The paper underwent its vicissitudes with financial problems 
during the Depression, and competition with another Jewish 
paper which sought to undermine its circulation, but Schmidt 
persevered, and the paper continued weekly publication for 
almost 40 years. 

In 1939 an editorial by Schmidt about the uprooting of 
Talmudic academies in Eastern Europe caught the attention of 
Rabbi Eliezer *Silver, head of the Union of Orthodox Rabbis 
and the Orthodox leader of the Cincinnati community. Silver 
prevailed on Schmidt to go to Lithuania as a representative of 
the Vaiad Hatzalah, to bring rescue and relief to the rabbis and 
students of the Eastern European yeshivot who had gathered 
in Vilna. So honored by this commission and impressed with 
the piety and purity of the rabbis he met, Schmidt determined 
to become a “whole Jew” and undertake a serious program of 
study and practice when he returned to Cincinnati. 

When the war ended, Schmidt returned once more to 
Europe to give comfort and sustenance to the survivors of 
the Holocaust in the displaced persons camps. He described 
his reaction to these encounters in articles he sent home to 
the Every Friday. His readers back home were thus made in- 
tensely aware of the tragedy of the European Jews. On October 
3, 1965, Samuel Schmidt collapsed and died in the presence of 
500 friends and family members, at his own testimonial din- 


ner in Cincinnati. 
[Nancy Klein (24 ed.)] 


SCHMIEDL, ADOLF ABRAHAM (1821-1914), Austrian 
rabbi and scholar. Born at Prossnitz (Prostejov), Moravia, 
Schmied] served as rabbi in Gewitsch, Moravia (1846-49); 
then as Landesrabbiner at Teschen, Silesia (to 1852) and later 
at Bielitz (Bielsko), Prosnitz, and Vienna. 

Among his published works are Studien ueber juedische, 
insbesondere juedisch-arabische Religionsphilosophie (1869), 
Saadia Alfajumi und die negativen Vorzuege seiner Religi- 
onsphilosophie (1870), and Die Lehre vom Kampf ums Recht 
im Verhaeltniss zum Judentum und dem aeltesten Christen- 
tum (1875). He also published two volumes of homilies on 
the Pentateuch (Sansinim, 1859, 1885) and Lekah Tov (Dutch 
translation, 1866). 


SCHMOLKA, MARIE (1890-1940), Czech leader of the Jew- 
ish women’s movement and social worker. Marie Schmolka 
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(née Eisner), who was born in Prague, became associated with 
the Czech democratic movement and alienated herself from 
Judaism. After the death of her husband, a lawyer in Prague, 
she toured the Near East, and her visit to Palestine reawak- 
ened her attachment to Judaism. Upon her return to Prague, 
she joined the Zionist Organization, the w1zo, and the Jew- 
ish Party, of which she soon was one of the central figures. In 
the early 1930s she was the moving spirit in the establishment 
of the relief committee for the Jews of *Subcarpathian Ruthe- 
nia. In 1933 she was the initiator and director of the committee 
assisting Jewish refugees from Germany and later became the 
director of *H1CEM. She subsequently took the central role in 
the relief campaign for Nazi victims, both Jews and non-Jews, 
and acted as the chairman of the coordinating committee of all 
the refugee organizations. She often attended the conferences 
of international committees in Geneva, Paris, London, and 
*Evian, as well as Jewish conferences dedicated to social and 
national causes. Her struggle on behalf of Jewish refugees who 
were stranded in no-man’s-land (the narrow strip between the 
1939 German and Czechoslovak borders) attracted worldwide 
attention. When Hannah *Steiner, the president of the Czech 
WIZO, was arrested on the day after the German occupation 
of Prague in March 1939, Marie Schmolka presented herself to 
the Gestapo and declared that she was responsible for all the 
activities of the relief committee. She was arrested and impris- 
oned for about two months in the notorious Pankrac prison. 
After her release, she resumed her work. In August 1939 she 
was authorized by the Nazi authorities to travel to Paris and 
London for negotiations to accelerate Jewish emigration from 
the Protectorate of Bohemia-Moravia. When World War 11 
broke out, she established herself in London, where she was 
active on behalf of the Czechoslovak Jewish refugees and ex- 
iles. There she died suddenly, in March 1940, and was eulo- 
gized by Jan *Masaryk. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Marie Schmolka Society of Women Zion- 
ists from Czechoslovakia, In Memoriam... (1944); w1z0, Saga of a 
Movement; Wizo: 1920-1970 (1970), 236-8; C. Yachil, Devarim al ha- 


Ziyyonut ha-Czekhoslovakit (1967). 
[Chaim Yahil] 


SCHNABEL, ARTUR (1882-1951), pianist and teacher. A 
prodigy, born in Lipnik, Moravia, Schnabel studied in Vienna 
with Leschetitzky and from 1925 taught at the Hochschule 
fuer Musik in Berlin. He appeared as a soloist in the cities 
of Europe and on U.S. tours and also became widely known 
as a chamber-music player, especially with the violinist, Carl 
Flesch. When the Nazis came to power he settled in Switzer- 
land and held, at Lake Como, master classes that acquired 
international fame. During World War 11 he lived in the U.S. 
Schnabel was a noted interpreter of Mozart, Schubert, and 
Brahms, and his readings of Beethoven were considered the 
most authoritative of his time. His playing was intellectual and 
contemplative rather than emotional. He was also a composer 
in a modernistic, atonal style, his compositions including a 
symphony, a piano concerto, orchestral and chamber music, 
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and songs. He edited Beethoven's piano sonatas with an un- 
precedentedly detailed commentary, and also the Beethoven 
piano-violin sonatas jointly with Flesch. He wrote Reflections 
on Music (1933), Music and the Line of Most Resistance (1942), 
and My Life and Music (1961). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Saerchinger, Artur Schnabel, a Biogra- 
phy (1957). 


SCHNAITTACH, village in Bavaria, Germany. Although a 
Jew is first mentioned in 1498 at a trial in Schnaittach, some 
Jews presumably settled there long before that date. In 1505 
an organized community is documented which by 1529 main- 
tained a rabbi, a synagogue, and a cemetery (the oldest Jew- 
ish tombstone is from 1423). Six to 12 families resided there 
in the 16" century. During the Thirty Years’ War (1618-48) 
Schnaittach suffered frequent pillage. A number of 18'-cen- 
tury *Court Jews came from Schnaittach, among them Selig- 
man Loew and Anschel Levi. In 1747 there were 49 tax-paying 
families. A new cemetery was opened in 1833, and the ancient 
synagogue was restored in 1858 and again in 1932. The Ortho- 
dox community reached its peak in 1837, numbering 262 (17.6% 
of the population) and then declined to 175 in 1867; 53 in 1900; 
and only 42 in 1933. On Nov. 10, 1938, during Kristallnacht, 
the synagogue was desecrated (scrolls and other sacred ob- 
jects were rescued by some sa men), but its historical value 
saved it from arson. By January 1939 the community no lon- 
ger existed. The community has continued to maintain three 
cemeteries, although there were no Jews residing in the village 
in 1971. From 1985 to 1996 the building complex of the former 
synagogue, the ritual bath, and the rabbi’s and cantor’s house 
were restored. Since then, it has housed a remarkable exhibi- 
tion on rural Jewish life in south Germany, presented by the 
Jewish Museum of Franconia (which has sites in Fuerth and 
Schnaittach). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: FJW, 283; PK Bavaria. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
Puy: M. Hildesheimer, The History of the Kehilat Schnaittach, vol. 
1-3 (1980); W. Tausendpfund and G. Wolf, Die juedische Gemeinde 
von Schnaittach (Mitteilungen. Altnuernberger Landschaft, vol. 30, 
3) (1981) ; Germania Judaica, vol. 3 (1987), 1327-29; T. Harburger, Die 
Inventarisierung juedischer Kunst- und Kulturdenkmaeler in Bayern, 
vol. 3 (1998), 677-87; B. Purin, Juedisches Leben in Schnaittach (1999); 
idem, Judaica aus der Medina Aschpah. Die Sammlung des Juedischen 
Museums Franken in Schnaittach (2003). WEBSITES: www.aleman- 
nia-judaica.de; www.juedisches-museum.org/schnaittach.html. 


[Larissa Daemmig (2"4 ed.)] 


SCHNAPPER, BER (1906-?), Yiddish poet. Born near Lem- 
berg, the son of a poor cobbler, he was associated with the 
Galician Neo-Romantics whose center was Lemberg. His first 
book of lyrics Opshoym (“Scum,’ 1927) was influenced by his 
townsman, the poet M.L. *Halperin. In gray images and pessi- 
mistic tones, it depicted the small, decaying villages with their 
crooked streets and crumbling houses. In his last lyric collec- 
tions, Mayn Shtot (“My City,’ 1932), Mayse un Lid (“Story and 
Poem,’ 1934), and Bloe Verter (“Blue Words,’ 1937), the mood 
was more nostalgic. “Lid tsu a Shtekn” (“Song to a Cane”), 
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written on the eve of World War 11, when Polish hooligans 
were attacking Jews with their canes, is an expression of the 
Jewish people's protest to heaven that a tree branch designed 
by God to blossom was being transformed by man into a club 
with which to split skulls. New poems continued to appear 
in journals into 1940. It is not clear when and where he died. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Ravitch, Mayn Leksikon (1945), 264-6. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 8 (1981), 748 


[Melech Ravitch / Jerold C. Frakes (24 ed.)] 


SCHNEEBERGER, HENRY WILLIAM (1848-1916), U.S. 
rabbi. Born in New York City, Schneeberger obtained his B.A. 
and M.A. degrees from Columbia College. After receiving 
his rabbinical degree in 1871 from Rabbi Israel Hildesheimer 
in Berlin, he returned to New York in 1872 to become rabbi 
of Congregation Poel Zedek and one of the first native-born 
rabbis in the U.S. From 1876 until his death he served at Con- 
gregation Chizuk Amuno in Baltimore. He was active in local 
Hebrew education, the American Jewish Committee, and the 
Union of Orthodox Jewish Congregations of the United States 
and Canada. In addition he helped found the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1886 and translated the Book of Ezekiel 
for the Jewish Publication Society Bible translation (1917). He 
was the author of The Life and Works of Rabbi Yehuda Hanasi 
(1870) and contributed articles to the Jewish Messenger and 
the American Hebrew. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Goldman, in: AJHSQ, 57 (1967), 153-90. 


[Israel M. Goldman] 


SCHNEERSOHN, family of hasidic leaders; descendants of 
the zaddik Shneur Zalman of Lyady, the founder of Chabad 
Hasidism (popularly known as *Lubavitch). (See Chart: 
Schneersohn Family). For details see *Shneur Zalman of Ly- 
ady. 


SCHNEERSOHN, ISAAC (1879-1969), communal leader in 
Russia; founder of the *Centre de Documentation Juive Con- 
temporaine (cpjc) in France. Born in Kamenets-Podolski, 
Russia, of the *Schneersohn hasidic family of Lubavitch rabbis, 
he completed his studies in 1905, and became *kazyonny rav- 
vin, first in Gorodnya and then in Chernigov. He was instru- 
mental in the founding of several mutual aid organizations, 
cooperatives for Jewish artisans, and old-age homes. He also 
contributed to the improvement of the Jewish school system. 
In Russia, Schneersohn was a member of the moderate lib- 
eral Russian party, the Constitutional Democrats (“Cadets”). 
From 1916 to 1918 he was a member of the town council, later 
deputy mayor, of Ryazan. Schneersohn arrived in France in 
1920 where he became an industrialist but pursued his Jew- 
ish social work as well. During World War 11, as a refugee in 
southern France, he founded the Centre de Documentation 
Juive Contemporaine (cpjc) within the underground move- 
ment in Grenoble (1943). He became its founding chairman 
and presided over it until his death. After the liberation of 
France, the cpjc became a vital institute for the research of 
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the Holocaust. By 1969, it had published 42 historical volumes, 
all of which are prefaced by Schneersohn. In 1952, Schneer- 
sohn launched the idea of a memorial to the unknown Jewish 
martyr. Despite many obstacles, this memorial was inaugu- 
rated in Paris on Oct. 30, 1956. Schneersohn’s memoirs on the 
Russian period of his life were published in 1967 in Yiddish, 
under the title Lebn un Kamf fun Yidn in Tsarishn Rusland 
1905-1917, Zikhroynes. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Le Monde Juif, 25 no. 54 (1969), 1-11. 


[Leon Czertok] 


SCHNEERSOHN, MENACHEM MENDEL (1902-1994), 
hasidic rabbi, head of the Chabad-Lubavitch movement and a 
central figure in the world of Torah, Hasidism, and Kabbalah. 
Schneersohn was the seventh generation, in direct male de- 
scent of *Shneur Zalman of Lyady, the founder of the move- 
ment and the dynasty. 

Schneersohn’s main teacher in Jewish studies was his fa- 
ther, R. Levi Isaac Schneersohn, who was rabbi of Yekateri- 
noslav (now Dnepropetrovsk) in southern Russia, while his 
mother Hannah, the daughter of R. Meir Solomon Yanovsky, 
rabbi of Nikolaev, took care of his general education which 
included Russian, French, and mathematics. In 1924 he be- 
came engaged to his relative Hayyah Mushka, daughter of R. 
Joseph Isaac Schneersohn, then leader of Chabad. 
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MENACHEM MENDEL HAYYAH MUSHKA 


1902-1994 ® 


Following the intervention of various governments, his 
future father-in-law was permitted to leave Soviet Russia in 
1926, together with all the immediate members of his family, 
but Menachem Mendel was refused permission. As a result of 
strenuous efforts by his future father-in-law, however, he was 
enabled to come to Warsaw in 1929, where the marriage took 
place. It was already hinted at the wedding that R. Joseph Isaac, 
who had no sons, had designated Menachem Mendel as his 
successor, and after the marriage he began to instruct him for 
his future role, especially in the manuscripts of the previous 
Chabad leaders, only a few of which had been revealed to the 
followers of the movement. 

Menachem Mendel also continued with his secular stud- 
ies and in 1936 came to Paris, where he studied philosophy at 
the Sorbonne and graduated in electrical engineering, after 
which he returned to Warsaw. In 1940 R. Joseph Isaac suc- 
ceeded in escaping from war-torn Warsaw, and after an ad- 
venturous journey arrived in New York. There he immediately 
took steps to rescue his son-in-law, who finally arrived in New 
York in 1941, where he obtained a position as an electrical en- 
gineer in the United States Navy. 

In 1944 his father-in-law appointed him to head the Ke- 
hath Publishing House which began to publish the basic books 
of the Chabad doctrine. Menachem Mendel embellished the 
books with a wealth of quotations, explanations, and com- 
ments which revealed his comprehensive knowledge, partic- 
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ularly in the field of Kabbalah and Hasidism. In 1946 he was 
appointed head of the Merkos l'Inyonei Chinuch of the Habad 
movement and, under his direction, there were established 
throughout the world yeshivot and schools, both for boys and 
girls, in the spirit of Chabad Hasidism. 

Immediately after the death of his father-in-law (Jan. 28, 
1950 — Shevat 10, 5710) R. Menachem Mendel was appointed 
his successor. From then on he devoted himself to the devel- 
opment of the Kabbalist philosophy of Chabad Hasidism and 
energetically applied himself to spreading Jewish knowledge 
throughout the world. From his small office at 770 Eastern 
Parkway, Brooklyn, he exercised control over hundreds of ed- 
ucational institutions, and to his headquarters there streamed 
pilgrimages of his admirers and those who sought answers to 
problems affecting the Jewish world, the State of Israel, or the 
world of religion as a whole, particularly in the sphere of re- 
ligious mysticism. The “Rebbe,” as he was universally known, 
laid down clear directives on all subjects. 

R. Menachem Mendel displayed an ambivalent attitude 
towards the State of Israel; on the one hand he supported the 
doctrine of the right to the whole of the historic territory of 
the Land of Israel and forcefully objected to the surrender of 
any part of it, and on the other hand he vigorously criticized 
the way of life in Israel and negated the system of education 
prevailing there and even designated the State as part of the 
Diaspora (galut). Nor did he encourage his followers to go on 
aliyah. He waged a constant battle on the question “Who is 
a Jew?” forcefully insisting that only a person converted ac- 
cording to halakhah can be recognized as such. In the sphere 
of religious observance he demanded the wholehearted and 
meticulous observance of halakhah as well as of all customs 
sanctified by Jewish tradition. His followers are obliged to de- 
vote themselves to “spreading the fountains outside” by dem- 
onstrating both on the highways and public places in the large 
cities, as well as in small and neglected centers, in such details 
as the donning of phylacteries, the kindling of Sabbath lights, 
pronouncing the benediction over the lulav, the sounding of 
the shofar, the eating of matzah shemurah, etc. These activi- 
ties are organized as “military operations,’ with a fleet of ve- 
hicles which are known as “mitzvah tanks.” From the Merkos 
PInyonei Chinuch there emerge streams of books, pamphlets 
and journals, designed for all age groups, in Hebrew, Yiddish, 
English, French, Russian, Arabic, German, and Turkish. 

The “Rebbe” did not venture abroad and did not visit 
Israel. A modern, up-to-date communications center was 
installed at his headquarters, and from it all his talks were 
broadcast to over 30 communities throughout the world. R. 
Menachem Mendel vigorously denied the validity of scientific 
theories on the eternity of the world and published articles in 
which he denied that in fossils or even in archaeological ar- 
tifacts there is any evidence to support it. He also adamantly 
opposed interfaith discussions or compromises in Jewish prac- 
tice, but maintained that every Jew has to be attracted through 
love and affection towards observance of Judaism. 

[Shmuel Avidor Hacohen] 
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Although never declaring himself to be the Messiah, 
the fact that the Rebbe was unequivocally of the opinion that 
these were messianic times led many in Lubavitch to imag- 
ine that the Rebbe himself was the Messiah. By 1990, a cult of 
personality swelled around the Rebbe. Sidewalk vendors sold 
postcards, hasidic tracts, and every conceivable souvenir im- 
printed with the Rebbe’s face. Some Hasidim took the dollars 
the Rebbe was in the habit of handing out and laminated the 
Rebbe’s face over George Washington's. The messianic excite- 
ment was strongest in Crown Heights and Kefar Habad. By 
distinct contrast, the Rebbe’s thousands of emissaries outside 
Crown Heights almost unanimously tried to distance them- 
selves from the messianism and downplayed its significance. 

In 1993, Schneersohn suffered a stroke that left him 
speechless and increasingly isolated from his Hasidim, with 
rare appearances limited to his wheelchair being perched on 
a balcony above the synagogue in 770 Eastern Parkway. When 
he was sighted, his Hasidim below the balcony would often 
erupt into messianic song, and imagined that the speechless 
Rebbe nodded his head in approval. There were occasional at- 
tempts by some Hasidim to get the Rebbe to “reveal himself? 
But one of the Rebbe’s closest aides in his secretariat, Rabbi 
Yehuda Krinsky, always insisted that the Rebbe, while deeply 
committed to the messianic idea, never encouraged or wanted 
the speculation that he was the presumptive Messiah. 

Schneersohn’s death punctured the messianic balloon, 
though it is estimated that about a quarter of the hard-core 
believers in Crown Heights and Kefar Habad continued to 
maintain that Schneersohn might yet be the Messiah, despite 
his death, a belief that became a lightning rod for criticism 
from the rest of the Jewish community, including fierce criti- 
cism from the Rebbe’s emissaries as well. 

After the Rebbe’s death, the focal point for many of 
Schneersohn’s followers became his grave in Queens, known 
as the “Ohel? where the Rebbe shared an open-roofed mauso- 
leum in the Lubavitch plot in Old Montifiore Cemetery with 
his predecessor and father-in-law. 

In an atmosphere that evokes the Western Wall, pilgrims 
to the grave come around the clock to recite Psalms, light can- 
dles, and bring letters requesting the Rebbe's intercession in 
Heaven. Chabad supporters purchased several private homes 
in the Cambria Heights section of Queens, just yards from 
Schneersohn’s resting place, for a visitors center, a medita- 
tion area, study halls, and offices for support staff. Requests 
for the Rebbe’s blessings continue to be sent every day by e- 
mails or faxes from around the world. On anniversaries spe- 
cial to Chabad, or on the eve of Jewish holidays, the visitors 
number well into the thousands. 


[Jonathan Mark (2™ ed.)] 


SCHNEIDER, ALAN (Abram Leopoldovich Schneider; 
1917-1984), U.S. theatrical director. Born in Kharkov, Russia, 
Schneider taught drama at Catholic University, Washington, 
p.c. He staged Saroyan’s Jim Dandy in 1941, and works by 
Shakespeare, Moliére, Chekhov, and Wilder before becoming 
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artistic director of the Arena Stage in Washington. He pro- 
duced Waiting for Godot in 1956 and, after meeting Edward 
Albee in 1960, he directed all of Albee’s plays, including Who's 
Afraid of Virginia Woolf? (1962), for which he won a Tony 
Award. He also directed plays by Harold Pinter. 

Schneider was nominated for four other Tonys for Best 
Director: The Ballad of a Sad Café (1964); Tiny Alice (1965); A 
Delicate Balance (1967); and You Know I Can't Hear You When 
the Water’s Running (1968). 

Schneider wrote Theatre Profiles (1982) and Entrances: An 
American Director's Journey, which was published in 1986. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Maurice, (ed.), No Author Better 
Served: The Correspondence of Samuel Beckett and Alan Schneider 
(1998). 


SCHNEIDER, ALEXANDER (1908-1993), violinist. Born in 
Vilna, Schneider became leader of the Frankfurt Symphony 
Orchestra. Immigrating to the United States in 1933, he joined 
the Budapest Quartet as second violinist until 1944, and again 
from 1957, and formed several other chamber music ensem- 
bles. Together with the cellist Pablo Casals, he established the 
annual festivals held at Prades in the Pyrenees from 1950 on- 
ward and in Puerto Rico from 1957. He conducted at these fes- 
tivals and also visited Israel for the summer music festivals. 


SCHNEIDER, IRVING (1917- ), U.S. real estate owner, 
philanthropist. Schneider graduated from the City College of 
New York in 1939 and spent all his professional career in real 
estate. For 50 years, Schneider was with Helmsley-Spear, ris- 
ing to executive vice president and longtime partner of Harry 
Helmsley, the real estate magnate, in New York City. When 
Helmsley died in 1997, Schneider and Alvin Schwartz, who was 
married to Dorothy Spear, became co-chairman of the firm, 
which had its heyday in the 1960s and 1970s. But in the early 
years of the 21° century, the firm still managed 86 buildings, 
including the Empire State Building. Schneider, with Schwartz 
and Helmsley, owned a great deal of property in Manhattan's 
garment district and numerous office buildings. In May 1996 
Helmsley-Spear was managing about 28 million square feet in 
107 buildings in New York. After her husband’s death, Leona 
Helmsley, who succeeded him, agreed to sell Helmsley-Spear 
to Schneider and Schwartz, ending a lawsuit they had brought 
against her, charging that she had tried to strip the company of 
assets, lowering its potential value to them. Helmsley-Spear’s 
interests included stakes in the Helmsley Park Lane Hotel, 
the St. Moritz, the Starrett-Lehigh Building, and the Lincoln 
Building. Schneider and his wife were noted for their philan- 
thropic support of two medical facilities for children, the Sch- 
neider Children’s Medical Center of Israel in Petah Tikvah, the 
most advanced pediatric hospital in the Middle East, and the 
Schneider Children’s Hospital in New Hyde Park, N.Y. Sch- 
neider was vice chairman of the Association for a Better New 
York, vice president of the Realty Foundation of New York, 
an honorary trustee of the City College Fund, a life trustee 
of the uyA-Federation of New York, a member of the United 
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Hospital Fund’s President’s Council and a board member of 
Tel Aviv University. He was a member of the board of gover- 
nors of the Jewish Agency, a trustee of the Health Insurance 
Plan and vice chairman of National uja. In 2004 Schneider 
gave $15 million to Brandeis University for its Heller School 
for Social Policy and Management to provide space for the 
Schneider Institute for Health Policy to expand its education 


and research agenda. 
[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


SCHNEIDER, MATHIEU (1969-_), U.S. hockey player, two- 
time NHL All-Star, U.S. Olympic team and Team U.S.A. mem- 
ber. Born in Manhattan and raised in New Jersey, Schneider 
was introduced to hockey at a young age by his father, who 
was an amateur hockey player and coach. A talented defender 
with solid offensive skills, Schneider was drafted by the Mon- 
treal Canadiens out of high school in the third round of the 
1987 draft. After two seasons training in the Ontario Hockey 
League and being named an ou1 First Team All-Star in both 
1988 and 1989, Schneider was ready for service in the NHL, 
quickly becoming one of the Canadiens’ top-scoring defen- 
semen and a key component of their 1993 Stanley Cup team. 
Over the course of his 18-year career with six different teams 
through 2006, Schneider proved to be one of the most dura- 
ble hockey players, and is only the eleventh American-born 
defenseman in NHL history to play in over 1,000 games. On 
November 26, 2005, Schneider registered a hat trick, becoming 
the first Detroit defenseman to accomplish the feat in 20 years. 
His skills on the ice have earned him a number of honors, in- 
cluding being named an All-Star in 1996 and 2003, a member 
of the U.S. Olympic team in 1998 and 2006, a member of Team 
US.A. in 1996 and 2004, and an alternate captain of the N.y. 
Islanders in 1996 and the L.A. Kings in 2001-3. 


[Robert B. Klein (2™ ed.)] 


SCHNEIDER, MORDECAI BEZALEL (1865-1941), Hebrew 
grammarian. Schneider was born in Ligum close to Shavli, 
Lithuania, In addition to his comprehensive knowledge of 
Bible, Talmud, and Hebrew grammar, he also acquired a broad 
knowledge of classical literature and engaged in research in the 
Latin and Greek languages. His main occupation was in the 
sphere of Hebrew language. From an early age he maintained 
himself by teaching and from 1896 lived in Vilna, where for 
many decades he was a leading figure in Zionist activity and 
education. He began to publish from 1888 (in Ha-Zefirah) ar- 
ticles on educational topics, and in 1889 he published in Vilna 
an educational book, Beit ha-Sefer, which later appeared in 
several parts and numerous editions. As a result of this occu- 
pation he began linguistic research. 

At first he published critical studies of many known 
grammar books in the periodicals Ha-Shiloah, Ha-Tekufah, 
Ha-Zefirah, Ha-Zeman, Tarbut, Haolam and Ha-Yom, and 
then commenced to publish his magnum opus in which he 
summarized his life’s work in research into the language - 
Torat ha-Lashon ha-Ivrit be-Hitpattehutah ha-Historit me- 
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hina), the Nafusa, the Fandalawa, and Madyuna (west Alge- 
rian tribes), and the Bahlula, the Ghayata, and the Fazaz in 
the Moroccan Atlas. The Islamization of these tribes is as- 
cribed to Idris the Great (ninth century). It is significant that 
in Jewish sources there is no mention of these tribes. The *Al- 
mohads did not succeed in conquering the Atlas tribes and, 
apparently, many Jews found shelter among them during the 
persecutions. Until 1956, many Jewish mellahs existed in the 
Atlas Mountains and on their slopes. Situated on the main 
communication routes in their quarters near the Berber vil- 
lages, these small isolated communities remained closely at- 
tached to their faith and traditions. Their primary occupations 
included small business, peddling, metal crafts (silversmiths 
and blacksmiths), and wine production. According to legends, 
these tribes had once been strong enough to sustain them- 
selves and to aid the Berbers in their internecine struggles. 
Many Jews in the Middle Atlas and in Sous Valley either con- 
verted voluntarily to Islam or were forced to convert during 
the marabout movement in the 16 century. During the 19 
century the Atlas communities were finally subjugated and 
sometimes reduced to semi-slavery. The Jewish communities 
of the Atlantic Atlas disappeared. Throughout the Atlas re- 
gion old Jewish cemeteries and sanctuaries served as shrines 
for both Jews and Muslim Berbers. 


[David Corcos] 


In Recent Times 

In 1948 there were about 10,000 Jews living in the Atlas Moun- 
tains area of Morocco. About half were peddlers and artisans, 
while some engaged in agriculture. They were scattered in 
many settlements, in which there were often no more than a 
few dozen families. These Jews were observant, although the 
majority were illiterate. They lacked teachers in their villages, 
and frequently they had no contact even with Jewish commu- 
nities in the area. Some of the villages were so isolated that 
their very existence was unknown, until they were discovered 
in the 1950s when the exodus to Israel began. Between 1952 
and 1955 dozens of villages in the area were abandoned. In the 
largest of these, Tamzert, there were 68 families consisting of 
340 persons. During this period a total of 532 families (2,914 
persons) went to Israel from the Atlas Mountains, the rest, 
some 5,000 persons, migrating there later. The fact that they 
possessed no property facilitated their migration, for even 
the farmers among them did not own land but were tenants 
in exchange for a quarter of the crops. On the other hand, 
they were in need of basic medical attention, since many suf- 
fered from skin diseases, and from partial or total blindness 
resulting from trachoma. Almost all immigrants from the 
Atlas Mountains settled in cooperative villages in Israel and 
engaged in agriculture. 


{Haim J. Cohen] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Slouschz, Travels in North Africa (1927), 
295ff., 306ff.; R. Montagne, Berbéres et le Makhzen (1930), 45-46, 
66-68, 76-77; L. Poinot, Pélerinages judéomusulmans du Maroc 
(1948), passim; A.N. Chouraqui, Between East and West (1968), pas- 
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in: Journal of African History, 4 (1963), 313-39; Hirschberg, Afrikah, 
passim; Corcos, in: Sefunot, 10 (1966), 77, 80ff., 93 ff; Minkovitz, in: 
JJSO, 9 (1967), 191-208; Kohls, in: Megamot, 7 (1956), 345-76 (Eng. 
summ.). 


ATLAS, DAVID (1924- ), U.S. meteorologist. Born in New 
York, Atlas joined the Air Force Cambridge Research Labora- 
tory in 1948, and became chief of the weather radar branch. In 
1965 he accepted a professorship at the University of Chicago's 
Department of Geophysical Sciences. Atlas was active in the 
field of meteorology for six decades. He is best known for his 
research in the field of radar technology. Other dimensions to 
Atlas’ career are those of inventor, educator at the University 
of Chicago, laboratory director at the Air Force Cambridge 
Research Laboratory, division director at the National Cen- 
ter for Atmospheric Research, and laboratory director at the 
Goddard Laboratory for Atmospheric Science. He served the 
AMS in many capacities, including the position of president. 
In recognition of his accomplishments, Atlas received the ams 
Meisinger, Charney, and Rossby awards. He is also a member 
of the National Academy of Engineering. 

Atlas has had a profound influence on meteorology in 
general through his research and through the people with 
whom he worked and whom he touched as a mentor. Atlas’ 
contributions to aviation safety include a device for detect- 
ing severe storms, which was adopted by all major commer- 
cial airlines, based upon the use of the Doppler effect in radar 
systems to comprehend the structure of the tornado as well as 
devices for the automatic plotting of wind velocity at set al- 
titudes within storms. He made further major contributions 
to radar meteorology by inventing a method for the measure- 
ment of atmospheric turbulence and also by developing means 
of detecting the sea breeze and the echoes of lightning chan- 
nels descending from the tops of thunderstorms. His recogni- 
tion of the exceptionally wide radar reflections received from 
hailstones enabled pilots to detect hail conditions in advance 
and to avoid them. The safety of modern air travel is largely 
due to these contributions to radar research, which have also 
greatly helped the science of agrometeorology. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Newton Graphic (August 12, 1966). 


[Dov Ashbel / Bracha Rager (2"4 ed.)] 


ATLAS, ELEAZAR (1851-1904), Hebrew scholar and critic. 
He was born in Beisagola (district of Kovno) and educated at 
the yeshivah of Zager, where under the influence of maskilim 
he secretly devoted himself to the study of Jewish history and 
literature. His literary work was first published in Ha-Karmel 
(1875); later he became a principal contributor to Ha-Zefirah 
and published critical essays on important works on Jewish 
history in Ha-Asif, these included discussions of the works 
of A.H. Weiss, Graetz, and others. In 1888 he published Ha- 
Kerem in which leading Hebrew writers were to participate; it 
was intended to be a periodical, but only one issue appeared. 
Financial difficulties forced him to move from place to place, 
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Reshitah ad ha-Zeman ha-Aharon (vol. 1, pt. 1, historical sec- 
tion, 1923, 19282; pt. 2, Torat ha-Kol (phonetics), 1924; pt. 3, 
Torat ha-Tavnit (morphology), first half 1924, second half 
1925; vol. 2, Torat Shimmush ha-Lashon (syntax), pts. 1 and 2, 
1939-40; pt. 3 was not published). He edited the periodicals 
Li-Sheelot ha-Yom (1919), Mehkerei Lashon 1920), and Zera- 
mim (1932). 

He continued working on his book in the ghetto of Vilna 
during World War 11. He was killed in Punar. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: His autobiography, in: Hadoar, 21 (May 8, 
1942); I. Klausner (ed.), Sefer Yovel ha-Esrim shel ha-Gimnasyah ha- 
Ivrit... be-Vilna (1936), 51-54. MEMOIRS: M. Dworzecki, Yerusha- 
layim de-Lita ba-Meri u-va-Shoah (19512), 29-30; S. Vardi, in: Lesho- 
nenu, 11 (1941-43), 305-6; Z. Har-Zahav, Dikduk ha-Lashon ha-Ivrit, 


1 (1951), 250-1. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


SCHNEIDERMAN, HARRY (1885-1975), U.S. editor and or- 
ganization executive. Born in Saven, Poland, he was taken to 
the U.S. in 1890. From 1909 until his retirement in 1949 he was 
a member of the staff of the American Jewish Committee and 
functioned as its chief administrative officer from 1914 to 1928. 
He also undertook important editorial work, notably as editor 
of the American Jewish Year Book from 1920 to 1948. 

In addition to editing numerous periodicals and refer- 
ence works, he also compiled The Jews in Nazi Germany (1933, 
1935") and was coeditor of the Contemporary Jewish Record 
(1938-45), and chairman of the editorial board of Who’ Who 
in World Jewry (1955, 19657). Schneiderman was a founder and 
officer of the Jewish Book Council of America. 


[Harry J. Alderman] 


SCHNEIDERMAN, ROSE (1882-1972), U.S. labor union 
organizer and executive; sister of Harry Schneiderman. She 
was born in Saven, Poland, and taken to New York City in 
1890. She soon went to work in a store, and later in a factory, 
and in 1903 she helped to organize the United Cloth, Hat, 
Cap and Millinery Workers Union. In 1904 she became its 
secretary and a member of its national executive board. She 
also helped organize the White Goods Workers Union and 
was in charge of its general strike in 1913. From 1914 to 1917 
she was a general organizer of the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union. Schneiderman was a delegate to the 
First National Working Women’s Congress in Washington in 
1918, to the Peace Conference in Paris in 1919, and to the In- 
ternational Congress in Vienna in 1923. Deeply involved in 
Farm Labor politics, she was that party’s candidate for the US. 
Senate from New York in 1920. Schneiderman was president 
of the Women’s Trade Union League from 1918 until her re- 
tirement in 1949, serving as labor adviser to several national 
labor and government agencies. She wrote (with Lucy Gold- 
thwaite) All for One (1967), an account of her work in the 
labor movement. 


SCHNIRER, MORITZ TOBIAS (1861-1941), physician and 
early Zionist. Born in Bucharest, from 1880 Schnirer lived in 
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Vienna, where he qualified as a doctor in 1887. In 1882 he was 
among the founders of the *Kadimah society, the first nucleus 
of the Zionist movement in Austria. He joined *Herzl upon 
the latter’s first appearance and assisted in preparations for the 
First Zionist Congress, the introduction of the *shekel, and the 
founding of the *Jewish National Fund. He was also the mov- 
ing spirit behind the drawing up of the first constitution of the 
Zionist movement. Schnirer accompanied Herzl on his trip to 
Erez Israel to meet Kaiser William 11 (1898) and was a member 
of the Zionist Executive until the Fourth Zionist Congress. The 
lecture he delivered at the First Congress formulated what was 
to remain the basic policy of political Zionism on settlement 
in Erez Israel for many years, i.e., that settlement activities 
should not be continued until the Zionist movement received 
a charter for that purpose. Disagreement with Herzl and the 
demands of his medical practice prevented Schnirer from con- 
tinuing to play an active role in the movement, although he 
remained in close contact with the Zionist Organization. He 
had a very large practice, and his medical textbooks (among 
others Encyklopaedie der praktischen Medizin (1906-09) and 
Taschenbuch der Therapie... (1925) ran into many editions. 
He also served as the editor of professional journals in Ger- 
man and French for several decades. He committed suicide 
together with his wife during World War 11. Schnirer’s remi- 
niscences of his Kadimah days were published by N. Sokolow 
in Hibbat Zion (1935). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Jaffe, Sefer ha-Congress (19507), 359-60; N. 
Sokolow, Hibbath Zion (Eng., 1935), index; T. Herzl, Complete Diaries, 


ed., by R. Patai, 5 (1960), index. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


SCHNITTKE, ALFRED (1934-1998), composer. The son of 
a German Jewish father and a German mother, Schnittke was 
born in Soviet Russia. His first music studies between 1946 
and 1948 were connected primarily with Vienna, where his 
father was working after World War 11. He then absorbed the 
Austrian-German culture that marked him for the rest of his 
life. However, he was also educated in Russia. He studied in 
1949-53 at the Choirmaster Department of the October Revo- 
lution Musical College, Moscow, now the Schnittke Institute; 
and in 1953-58 he studied composition at the Moscow Con- 
servatory. After having taught instrumentation at the Moscow 
Conservatory (1962-72), he became a freelance composer and 
between 1962 and 1984 wrote 66 film scores as well as concert 
and theater works. His early compositions, like the oratorio 
Nagasaki (1958), were influenced by the Russian tradition of 
19 century music. In the 1960s Schnittke himself studied 
the Western music of the 20" century that was formerly for- 
bidden in the U.S.S.R. but at that time already tolerated. A 
great sensation of the 1970s was the 1974 premiere of his First 
Symphony, a polystylistic work following the traditions of 
Mahler and Berio in a highly individual way. The symphony 
was banned immediately after the first performance and re- 
mained so until Gorbachev came to power (1985). Being al- 
ways uncommitted to the official Soviet ideology, Schnittke 
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expressed his Christian religious beliefs in many of his works, 
including the Second Symphony (1979), which followed the 
Ordinary of the Roman Catholic Mass. In his Fourth Sym- 
phony (1983), Schnittke strove, in his own words, “to find the 
general in the dissimilar,’ while using melodic elements from 
Russian Orthodox, Gregorian, Protestant Lutheran, and syn- 
agogue chant and combining them in the final section of the 
work. From 1990 he lived in Hamburg (Germany), where he 
taught composition at the Hochschule fuer Musik und Theater. 
He was the recipient of several honors, including the Russian 
State Prize (twice, 1986 and 1995) and awards from Austria, 
Germany, and Japan. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: NG’; A. Ivashkin, Alfred Schnittke (1996); A. 
Ivashkin (ed.), Schnittke Reader (1999). 


[Yulia Kreinin (2™ ed.)] 


SCHNITZER, ADOLEF (1889-1989), Swiss jurist. Born and 
educated in Berlin, Schnitzer left Germany in 1933. After 
World War 11 he was a professor of German law at Geneva 
University and a consultant on international law. He was an 
authority on private international law and published numer- 
ous books and articles including Handbuch des Internation- 
alen Privatrechts (1958*). 


SCHNITZER, SHMUEL (1918-1999), Israeli journalist. Born 
in The Hague, Schnitzer immigrated to Palestine in 1939. He 
entered journalism first at Yedioth Aharonoth, but left it for 
Maariv in 1948 in the so-called “putsch” led by Dr. Azriel 
*Carlebach. With their sharp analysis, his polemics attracted 
a loyal readership. He was appointed editor of Maariv in 
1980, but his term was marked by a sharp, continuing drop 
in Maariv’s circulation, and in 1985 he was replaced as editor 
by Iddo Dissentchik but continued to write his column until 
the day he died. In 1997 the Israel Prize committee canceled 
its decision to award Schnitzer the prize for journalism after 
the Press Council ruled that a column Schnitzer had written 
in 1994 about Ethiopian Jews, which accused the Israeli gov- 
ernment of permitting the aliyah of “thousands of apostates 
carrying dangerous diseases,” was racist. 


[Yoel Cohen (24 ed.)] 


SCHNITZLER, ARTHUR (1862-1931), Austrian playwright 
and author. Schnitzler’s father, Professor Johann Schnitzler 
(1835-1593), was an eminent Viennese throat specialist. Since 
his patients included dramatic and operatic stars, young 
Schnitzler was in constant contact with theatrical life and 
began writing plays while still a youth. After qualifying as 
a physician at the University of Vienna, he edited the medi- 
cal journal Internationale klinische Rundschau (1887-94). His 
own professional articles dealt mainly with psychotherapy, 
and his friend Sigmund *Freud later paid tribute to his po- 
etic intuition. 

In 1893 Schnitzler published a collection of seven short 
plays titled Anatol after the central character, an elegant phi- 
landerer. The book had a prologue in verse by Hugo von *Hof- 
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mannsthal. His first full-length play, Das Maerchen (1894), was 
a failure, but Liebelei, produced in 1895 at the Viennese Burg- 
theater, proved so successful that Schnitzler decided to devote 
himself almost entirely to writing. Reigen (1900), a series of 
interconnected dialogues satirizing conventional love affairs, 
gave rise to a lawsuit in Berlin. (Years later Max Ophuels pro- 
duced Liebelei as a comedy and, after World War 11, turned 
Reigen into the internationally successful film, La Ronde.) 

As Schnitzler grew older, the inconstant bachelor and the 
single girl ceased to occupy the center of his attention, and he 
became increasingly interested in relations between husband 
and wife. In many of his works, especially in the full-length 
plays Der einsame Weg (1904), Zwischenspiel (1906), Der Ruf 
des Lebens (1906), and Das weite Land (1911), he explored with 
growing sensitivity the problems of married life. In groping for 
a satisfactory substitute for the traditional marital relationship 
and for a morality better adapted to 20'"-century psychology, 
he pursued various, amoral bypaths, but ultimately came to 
reject all moral systems, old and new alike. In the years be- 
fore World War 1 his plays were among those most often per- 
formed on the German and Austrian stage. He was also writ- 
ing some of the novellas which were always a favorite genre 
and included Lieutenant Gustl (1901), Casanovas Heimfahrt 
(1918), and Fraeulein Else (1924). 

In 1912 Schnitzler dramatized a problem of medical ethics 
in Professor Bernhardi. In this play a physician, who regards it 
as his duty to relieve the final hours of a dying man, prevents 
a Catholic priest from administering the last rites, fearing that 
this might subject his patient to unnecessary suffering. Since 
the physician is a Jew, he becomes a target for antisemitic at- 
tacks. Here, as in the novel Der Weg ins Freie (1908), Schnitzler 
expressed his views on the place of the Jew in modern life. He 
held that antisemitism was the natural outcome of the Jews’ 
historical position as a minority group in every land, and that 
no amount of Jewish or Christian sentimentality would eradi- 
cate anti-Jewish prejudice. He had a positive outlook on the is- 
sue of Jewish survival and derided those Jews who hid their or- 
igin. He prophesied that, as the liberals and Pan-Germans had 
betrayed them, so would the politicians of the left. Schnitzler 
accepted neither Zionism nor assimilation as a solution, be- 
lieving that each individual had to make his own adjustment. 
For himself, he preferred to continue the struggle against his 
enemies in Vienna, where he felt himself at home. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.H. Allen, An Annotated Arthur Schnitzler 
Bibliography (1966); J. Koerner, Arthur Schnitzlers Gestalten und Pro- 
bleme (1921); R. Specht, Arthur Schnitzler (Ger., 1922); W. Mann, in: 
G. Krojanker (ed.), Juden in der deutschen Literatur (1926), 207-18; S. 
Liptzin, Arthur Schnitzler (Eng., 1932); H. Kohn, Karl Kraus, Arthur 
Schnitzler, Otto Weininger; aus dem juedischen Wien der Jahrhundert- 
wende (1962), 13-29; O. Schnitzler, Spiegelbild der Freundschaft (1962); 
H.W. Reichert and H. Salinger (eds.), Studies in Arthur Schnitzler: 
Centennial Commemorative Volume (1963); H. Zohn, Wiener Juden in 
der deutschen Literatur (1964), 9-18; G. Baumann, Arthur Schnitzler 
(Ger., 1965); W.H. Rey, Arthur Schnitzler; die spaete Prosa als Gipfel 
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SCHOCKEN, family active in book publishing, Jewish cul- 
ture, and newspaper publishing in Israel. The family dynasty 
was headed by Salman *Schocken (1877-1959), Zionist, art and 
book collector, and publisher. Born at Margonin, province of 
Posen (now in Poland), in 1901 Schocken, together with his 
brother Simon, founded the I. Schocken Soehne at Zwickau, 
which developed into a prosperous chain of 19 department 
stores. Passionately interested in Judaism, he used his fortune 
to collect rare books and manuscripts, and Jewish works of art. 
In 1929 he founded the Research Institute for Medieval He- 
brew Poetry in Berlin, which edited hitherto unknown medi- 
eval Hebrew manuscripts that Schocken had acquired. 


The Schocken Press 

In 1931 Schocken Verlag was established, becoming an im- 
portant avenue for the publication of Jewish literature in Ger- 
many, with the express aim of educating an assimilating com- 
munity about its Jewish heritage. One of its first authors was 
S.Y. *Agnon, who was patronized by Salman Schocken from 
the first stages of his literary career. In 1934 Schocken him- 
self moved from Berlin to Jerusalem, transferring both the 
Institute for Medieval Jewish Poetry and his library and art 
collections there. In addition to the works of S.Y. Agnon and 
Franz *Kafka, to which Schocken possessed the world rights, 
the press published more than 200 books in Germany, includ- 
ing the works of Martin *Buber, Franz *Rosenzweig, Baruch 
*Kurtzweill, Leo *Baeck, Hermann *Cohen, and Gershom 
*Scholem. Schocken was active in Zionist affairs first in Ger- 
many and later in Palestine, in the Jewish National Fund, and 
on The Hebrew University’s Executive Council. In 1940 he 
moved to the United States, and years later moved to Switzer- 
land, where he died. After his death, the Institute for Hebrew 
Poetry and his library and collections in Jerusalem became 
the *Schocken Institute for Jewish Research of the *Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America. 

Following its closure by the Nazis in 1938, the Schocken 
Press was re-established in Tel Aviv. After Salman Schocken’s 
departure for the United States with most of his children, the 
Schocken Press in Tel Aviv was managed by his son GER- 
SHON “GUSTAV” (1912-1990) until 1970. Gershon, who had 
studied economics at Heidelberg University and the London 
School of Economics, continued the press’s orientation to- 
ward high-quality Jewish and Hebrew literature, including 
the works of Nathan *Alterman, Saul *Tchernichowsky, and 
Uri Zevi *Greenberg. In 1962 Dan *Miron, a professor of lit- 
erature (who was married to Yael, the daughter of Gershon’s 
brother Gideon Schocken, himself an 1pF army general), was 
appointed editor of the Schocken Press, and brought Yehuda 
*Amichai’s works to the publishing house. But Gershon’s in- 
volvement in the Schocken Press took second place to his 
main work as editor in chief of the *Haaretz newspaper, and 
his seat in the Knesset in 1955-59 for the Progressive Party. 
In 1972 Gershon’s daughter, RAHELI EDELMAN (1942- ), a 
graduate in literature and economics, took over the press. The 
middle-sized publishing house became eclectic and financially 
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sounder. Edelman branched out to include translations of for- 
eign literature, selective non-fiction (including Shabbetai Te- 
veth’s biography of David Ben- Gurion), educational texts, and 
children’s books. Contemporary Israeli literature was shunted 
aside. She was chairperson of the Book Publishers’ Associa- 
tion of Israel in 1983-94. 

In 1945, five years after his arrival in New York, Salman 
Schocken opened the Schocken Press in New York. It became 
a focus for German Jewish émigrés like Hannah *Arendt and 
Nahum *Glazer, who became the press’s editor in chief. After 
Salman Schocken’s death, his son THEODORE and son-in-law 
Herzl Rome took over the press with varying degrees of finan- 
cial success. Among its Jewish authors were Nahum *Sarna, 
Cecil *Roth, Simon *Wiesenthal, Harold *Kushner, Lucy *Da- 
widowicz, and Aharon *Appelfeld. The press, which became 
structurally independent of the Tel Aviv-based Schocken 
Press, expanded from its focus on Jewish books into such fields 
as educational publishing, women’s studies, history, literary 
criticism, and the Montessori books as well as cook books, 
particularly as mainstream U.S. publishers began to discover 
the Jewish book market. In 1987 the press was bought by Ran- 
dom House, but it remained as a separate imprint, structurally 
tied to Pantheon Books. 


Haaretz 
Gershon Schocken was most remembered as the publisher 
and editor for 51 years of the Haaretz newspaper which grew 
to become an independent quality daily. The financially ailing 
newspaper had been purchased by his father in 1935. Gershon 
continued the intellectual tradition which had characterized 
the paper under Moshe Gluecksohn’s editorship. He succeeded 
in stabilizing the paper financially, ending Gluecksohn’s prac- 
tice of accepting financial support from Zionist institutions. 
Notwithstanding the need for socio-economic justice in 
the young state, Haaretz under Schocker’s editorship favored 
free enterprise, criticizing the excesses of collective social- 
ism which characterized the first 30 years of statehood. After 
the 1967 war, concerned at the demographic threat which the 
annexation of the West Bank and Gaza posed to the Jewish 
character of the state, Haaretz advocated giving up most of 
the territories. In supporting the creation of the Jewish state, 
Gershon Schocken had sought to imbue it with the human- 
istic values that had influenced him in his youth in Germany. 
In the 1950s Haaretz questioned unlimited Jewish aliyah from 
North Africa, favoring a more selective policy. While cherish- 
ing Jewish culture, he opposed theocratic excesses, favoring a 
separation of state and religion, and Jewish pluralism. 
Influenced by the European tradition of quality journal- 
ism, Gershon Schocken assiduously adhered to the separation 
of fact and comment, with the newspaper comprising two in- 
dependent sections, news and opinion. However, this distinc- 
tion was blurred somewhat later in the 1980s and 1990s, as 
Haaretz, like other newspapers, sought to carve out a place for 
itself in an age when television and radio had become the chief 
providers of breaking news, leaving the newspaper to con- 
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centrate on analysis and background. While the newspaper’s 
editorial board reflected a spectrum of liberal and left-wing 
secular views, Schocken would use his veto as editor-in-chief 
to determine the line when there were differences of opinion. 
Socially reclusive, he also distanced himself from political 
leaders, with the noted exception of Chaim *Weizmann. In 
the 1940 and 1950s his relations with Ben-Gurion were tense. 
Haaretz, regarded by many as a maverick publication, cham- 
pioned the rule of law and human rights and the exposure of 
official corruption. Yet the paper was a member of the Editor's 
Committee - in effect a mechanism enabling Israeli official- 
dom to win the cooperation of the media on sensitive defense 
and diplomatic matters — and at times Schocken even served 
as its chairman. In 1991 Ariel *Sharon unsuccessfully sued the 
paper and its reporter Uzi Benziman after it accused him of 
deceiving Prime Minister Menachem *Begin during the 1982 
Lebanon war when he was defense minister. 

The arts and literature had a respected place in the news- 
paper, with a weekly Friday literature supplement from 1963, 
as well as another, more popular mid-week version introduced 
in 1995. Schocken himself wrote some poetic works under the 
pseudonym of Robert Pozen. He had attempted unsuccess- 
fully between 1938 and 1942 and in 1948-49 to found evening 
newspapers - Ha-Shaah and Yom- Yom. Haaretz branched out 
to the local newspaper market with the creation of local news- 
papers in Jerusalem (Kol ha-Ir) and Tel Aviv (Ha-Ir) in 1979 
and 1980, respectively, successfully tapping local advertising 
potential. Untypical of local journalism, which was inclined 
towards sensationalism, editorial content in the Schocken 
chain of 14 local newspapers was quality upmarket. 

From the late 1980s, the newspaper's heavy style was 
spruced up with the arrival, as deputy editor (and after Ger- 
shon Schocken’s death, editor), of Hanoch *Marmori, a graphic 
artist who introduced modern design and oversaw the expan- 
sion of the newspaper's size. 

Gershon’s son, AMOS SCHOCKEN (1944- ), a graduate in 
economics from The Hebrew University and business man- 
agement from Harvard University, had been appointed by his 
father as the Haaretz chain's managing director. He began a 
daily newspaper, Hadashot, in 1983, in an attempt to compete 
with the two major dailies, Yedioth Aharonoth and Maariv. 
Featuring many photos and headlines, the newspaper was 
decidedly anti-establishment. In 1984 the paper was closed 
briefly by the military censor, after it broke censorship reg- 
ulations and printed a photo of an apprehended terrorist in 
the so-called No. 300 bus affair, who was later killed. Ha- 
dashot failed to carve out an audience for itself and, facing 
heavy losses, folded in 1992. With Gershon’s death, Amos be- 
came Haaretz publisher. At the turn of the century, Haaretz’s 
editorial board was split over the Palestinian intifada, with 
Amos Schocken taking a decidedly left-wing position that 
justified the refusal of Israeli soldiers to serve in the territo- 
ries for reasons of conscience. By contrast, Marmori as edi- 
tor took a centrist position. With the demise of the party po- 
litical press, Haaretz had become the country’s only quality 
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daily newspaper, with an important role in influencing the 
national agenda. 

In 1997 Schocken established an English-language edi- 
tion of Haaretz, including a translation of the Hebrew edition, 
and the local printing of the International Herald Tribune. He 
also began English-language and Hebrew-language internet 
newspaper websites drawing on Haaretz’s newsgathering re- 
sources. Both developments strengthened Haaretz’s standing, 
abroad and at home, beyond its narrow, elitist Hebrew audi- 
ence. But he failed in his bid in the 1990s to branch out into 
the electronic media. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Amior, “Haaretz Production: The Ideolog- 
ical Dispute Between the Owner and the Editor, in: Ayin Shevi’it, 47 
(Nov. 2003) (Heb.); I. Elazar, “It’s All About Money: Haaretz Changes 
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Haaretz (Jan. 18, 1991) (Heb.). 
[Yoel Cohen (24 ed.)] 


SCHOCKEN, SALMAN (1877-1959), Zionist, art and book 
collector, and publisher. Born at Margonin, province of Po- 
sen (now in Poland), in 1901 Schocken, together with his 
brother Simon, founded the concern of I. Schocken Soehne 
at Zwickau, which developed into a prosperous chain of 19 
department stores. Passionately interested in Judaism, as 
well as in all aspects of the mind, he used his fortune to col- 
lect rare books and manuscripts and became a Maecenas of 
general and Hebrew literature. He was patron and publisher 
of S.Y. *Agnon from the first stages of his literary activity. In 
1929 he founded the Research Institute for Medieval Hebrew 
Poetry (under the direction of Hayyim *Brody) in Berlin, 
transferred to Jerusalem in 1934; it was concerned with edit- 
ing hitherto unknown medieval Hebrew manuscripts which 
Schocken had acquired. In the early years of the Nazi rule 
Schocken Verlag, Berlin (1931-38), as a Jewish concern, was 
entitled to publish Jewish authors. Later Schocken established 
publishing houses in Tel Aviv (Hebrew) and New York (Eng- 
lish). In 1934 Schocken moved from Berlin to Jerusalem and 
transferred his library and collections there, but went on to 
the United States in 1940. 

From 1912 to 1945 he was very active in Zionist affairs. He 
was a director of the Jewish National Fund and a member of 
other public bodies. From 1934 to 1945 he was chairman of the 
Executive Council (administration) of The Hebrew University. 
After his death, the Institute for Hebrew Poetry and his library 
and collection in Jerusalem became the *Schocken Institute for 
Jewish Research of the *Jewish Theological Seminary of Amer- 
ica. In 1952 a Festschrift, Alei Ayin, was published in his honor, 
containing contributions on biblical and post-biblical Hebrew 
literature and belles lettres by a circle of his friends, including 
Martin Buber, Gershom Scholem, and S.Y. Agnon. 

His son, GERSHON (1912-1990; see previous entry), 
was the owner and chief editor of the leading morning daily 
Haaretz (from 1939). He was director of the family publish- 
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ing house in Israel and was a Knesset member representing 
the Liberal party (1955-59). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Moses, in: YLBI, 5 (1960), 73-104; G. 
Schocken, in: Haaretz (Oct. 18, 1967). 


SCHOCKEN INSTITUTE, scholarly institute in Jerusalem 
which houses the Schocken Library and the Research Insti- 
tute for Medieval Hebrew Poetry. The Schocken Library was 
started in Germany at the beginning of the 20" century by 
Salman *Schocken and grew into one of the largest and most 
important collections of early Hebraica in the world. In 1934 
the library was moved to Jerusalem, to a building especially 
constructed for its purposes by Eric *Mendelsohn. The collec- 
tion includes 60,000 volumes, among them several thousand 
first and early editions and incunabula (books printed before 
1501; the incunabula are held at the Jewish National and Uni- 
versity Library). 

Starting in the early 1930s, the Research Institute for He- 
brew Poetry collected photographs of poetic *Genizah frag- 
ments from the major libraries of the world. Under the direc- 
tion of H. *Brody, with A.M. *Habermann, J. *Schirmann and 
M. *Zulay, the Institute issued publications in the field of me- 
dieval Hebrew poetry, and seven volumes of studies (Yediot 
ha-Makhon le-Heker ha-Shirah ha-Ivrit, 1-7 (1933-58)). Of 
special note are M. Zulay’s edition of the piyyutim of *Yan- 
nai (1938); H. Brody’s edition of Moses *Ibn Ezra’s Diwan (2 
vols., 1935-42); A.M. Habermann’s edition of the piyyutim of 
*Simeon b. Isaac (1938); and J. Schirmann’s anthology of Italian 
Hebrew poetry, Mivhar ha-Shirah ha-Ivrit be-Italyah (1934). 

In 1961 the Schocken Institute became associated with 
the *Jewish Theological Seminary of America. In 1964 E.S. 
Rosenthal became research director of the Institute, and its 
activities were gradually enlarged. An institute for Talmud 
was added, which prepares critical editions of talmudic texts 
and their commentaries. The Institute published a yearbook, 
Perakim. Renewing its activities in the field of medieval po- 
etry under the directorship of J. Schirmann, the Institute pub- 
lished M. Zulay’s Ha-Askolah ha-Payytanit shel Rav Saadyah 
Gaon (1964); Sh. Abramson’s Bi-Leshon Kodemim (1965); and 
J. Schirmann’s Shemuel Romanelli (1969). 

Later activities included the acquisition of the Rabbi 
Moses Nahum Yerushalimsky Collection, consisting of more 
than 25,000 archival items, including more than 6,000 letters 
and 4,000 postcards. The archive contains a wealth of raw 
material on public issues, Jewish education, Jewish law and 
customs, and numerous communal problems of Russian and 
Polish Jewry in the late 19" century. The library of Saul Lieber- 
mann, one of the leading Jewish scholars of our generation, 
was brought to Israel in the 1989. It consists of over 10,000 
volumes of unique rabbinic and research reference material, 
including many first editions. Liebermann’s notes and glosses 
are to be found among many of the book leaves. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Brody, in: YMHSI, 1 (1933), ix—xvi; 3 (1936), 
Vu-X1l. 
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SCHOEFFER, NICOLAS (1912-1992), sculptor and painter. 
Schoeffer was born in Kalosca, Hungary, and after studying 
at the Academy of Fine Arts, Budapest, he continued at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris. From 1935 he lived permanently 
in Paris. He was one of the leading contemporary exponents 
of kinetic art. While his origins lie in sculpture, his earliest 
important influence was the abstract painting of Mondrian. 
Based on the theory of Cubism, Mondrian’s work narrowed 
artistic expression and experience to the interplay of squares 
and right angles and the intensity of a few primary colors. 
Schoeffer concentrated entirely on the right angle, from which 
he developed a theory of “Spatiodynamism.” In a lecture at 
the Sorbonne in 1954, he defined this theory as “the construc- 
tive and dynamic integration of space in a plastic work? In 
practice, the art objects based on this theory are metal con- 
structions whose composition creates or suggests illusory 
movement. In due course Schoeffer incorporated transparent 
materials in his work, so that the interplay with solid metals, 
which in turn dissected space rather than encasing or occupy- 
ing it, resulted in a greater lightness and diversity of rhythms. 
One of his most successful essays is the 52-meter-tall “lumino- 
dynamic” tower in Bouverie Park, Liége, which incorporates 
rectangular and highly polished rotating elements to reflect 
light as well as sound. This tower relates to further theories 
of “Luminodynamism”’ and “Chronodynamism’; the first in- 
volves polished reflective surfaces and the second synchro- 
nized sound effects. Schoeffer made a number of public tower- 
sculptures to illustrate these theories. Audiovisual experiments 
occupied him in later years, in particular the “Musiscope,’ 
whereby he “played” a keyboard which both makes sounds 
and projects color formations on a screen. He also produced 
a series of brilliant mobile sculptures, usually in transparent 
plastics, which rotate electrically and reflect light. 


[Charles Samuel Spencer] 


SCHOENBERG, ALEXANDER JULIUS WILHELM 
(1892-1985), German organic chemist. From 1927 to 1934 he 
was professor of organic chemistry at the Berlin-Charlotten- 
burg Polytechnicum. Forced to leave Germany, he spent three 
years in the department of Medical Chemistry of the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, Scotland, and then was professor of chem- 
istry at the University of Cairo until 1957 and director of its 
chemical institute. Returning to Berlin, he was made profes- 
sor emeritus at the Polytechnicum in 1958. 


SCHOENBERG, ARNOLD (1874-1951), composer, teacher, 
and theorist; discoverer of the “method of composition with 
twelve tones related to one another” as he himself described 
it. Born to an Orthodox family in Vienna, Schoenberg be- 
came converted to Christianity in 1898 under the influence 
of Gustav *Mahler. He returned to Judaism, however, on July 
24, 1933, at a formal religious ceremony in Paris, at which 
one of the witnesses was Marc *Chagall. Schoenberg was ex- 
tremely active on behalf of German refugees during the Nazi 
period. He was a devoted Zionist and in 1951 accepted an in- 
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vitation to head the Rubin Academy for Music established in 
Jerusalem, but his state of health prevented him from taking 
up the appointment. 

In music he was self-taught, except for several months of 
instruction from his friend, the composer Alexander Zemlin- 
sky (1872-1942), who eventually became his brother-in-law. 
The deepest creative influences in his early years were Brahms 
and Wagner, as can be seen in his early string quartet in D 
major (1897), his string sextet Verklaerte Nacht (1899), and 
his gigantic cantata Gurrelieder (1900-11). 

Schoenberg became increasingly free in his treatment 
of dissonance until his work transcended tonality. His piano 
piece Opus 11, no. 1 (1909) is the first composition to dispense 
completely with “tonal” means of organization. There followed 
a series of compositions in which extreme emotionality was 
counterbalanced by extreme brevity. Sometimes, as in Erwar- 
tung (1909) and Pierrot Lunaire (1912), a text helps to provide 
that unity which “classical” tonal means could no longer fur- 
nish. Schoenberg was continually seeking new means of tonal 
organization. After much experimentation he told Josef Ruler 
in July 1921: “Today I have discovered something which will 
assure the supremacy of German music for the next hundred 
years.’ It was the method of composition with twelve tones 
(“dodecaphony”). In this method, a basic row containing the 
twelve notes of the chromatic scale, in an order predetermined 
by the composer, serves as the foundation for an entire compo- 
sition. Schoenberg found this method invaluable for securing 
unity. He used it for the rest of his life, with occasional returns 
to tonality, as in the suite for strings in G major (1934). 

It was many years before Schoenberg won full accep- 
tance as a composer, but in 1925 he was appointed director 
of a master school for musical composition at the Prussian 
Academy of Arts in Berlin. This position was taken from him 
on “racial” grounds in September 1933, and he responded with 
a formal return to the Jewish faith, which he had abandoned 
in his youth. A month later he emigrated to America. After a 
year in Boston and New York, he taught for many years, first 
at the University of Southern California, then at the Univer- 
sity of California in Los Angeles. In America Schoenberg com- 
pleted some of his best works. These include his fourth string 
quartet (1936); Kol Nidre (1939); piano concerto (1942); and 
A Survivor from Warsaw (1947). During this period he also 
wrote four of his theoretical books: Models for Beginners in 
Composition (1943), Structural Functions of Harmony (1954), 
Preliminary Exercises in Counterpoint (1963), and Fundamen- 
tals of Musical Composition (1967). His Style and Idea appeared 
in 1950 and his Letters, edited by E. Stein, in 1964. His Jewish 
loyalties, the Holocaust, and the establishment of the State of 
Israel are strongly reflected in his musical works, in works such 
as Der Biblische Weg, and the cantatas Dreimal Tausend Jahre 
and Israel Lives Again. The texts of these works were written 
by Schoenberg himself, with the exception of that of Dreimal 
Tausend Jahre, which was written by Rabbi Dagobert Runes. 
Three of his great works with religious themes, the cantata Die 
Jakobsleiter, the opera Moses and Aaron, and the cycle of Mod- 
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ern Psalms, were unfinished at his death on July 13, 1951. Moses 
and Aaron, however, has been highly successful in its two-act 
form, and this dramatic confrontation of priest and prophet 
may well stand as Schoenberg’s strongest work. 

Schoenberg's influence on the music of the 20" century 
was immense. After World War 11 his technique of composi- 
tion was studied intensively both in Europe and United States, 
after the ban on it during Nazi rule. At the same time, some of 
the postwar avant-garde composers who considered Schoen- 
berg not consistent enough when using his own technique 
preferred to lean on the work of his famous pupil Webern, 
who was more strict in following the rules of dodecaphony. 
However, despite all the debates about Schoenberg’s method, 
he is now considered a brilliant innovative mind and one of 
the classics of 20 century music. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Leibowitz, Schoenberg and His School 
(1949); D. Newlin, Bruckner - Mahler - Schoenberg (Eng., 1947), 
209-77; R. Leibowitz, Schoenberg and His School (1949); H.H. Stuck- 
enschmidt, Arnold Schoenberg (Ger., 1951, Eng., 1959); J. Rufer, The 
Works of Arnold Schoenberg (1962); K.H. Woerner, Schoenberg's Moses 
and Aaron (1963); W. Reich, Schoenberg; A Critical Biography (1971); 
MGG; Riemann-Gurlitt; Grove Dict.: Baker, Biog Dict. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: NG’; C. Rosen, Arnold Schoenberg (1975); E. Hilmar 
(ed.), Arnold Schoenberg: Gedenkausstellung 1974 (1974); C. Dahlhaus, 
Schoenberg and the New Music (1987); A.L. Ringer, Arnold Schoenberg: 
The Composer as Jew (1990); J. Brand and C. Hailey (eds.), Construc- 
tive Dissonance: Arnold Schoenberg and the Transformations of 20"- 
Century Culture (1997); A.L. Ringer, Arnold Schoenberg: Das Leben 


im Werk (2002). 
[Yulia Kreinin (24 ed.)] 


SCHOENE, LOTTE (née Charlotte Bodenstein, 1891-1977), 
soprano singer. Schoene was born in Vienna, where she stud- 
ied, making her debut at the Volksoper there in 1912. In 1917 
she was engaged at the Vienna Imperial Opera, and sang there 
until 1925, after which year she moved to Berlin. She also sang 
regularly at the Salzburg Festival from 1922 to 1934, her pure 
lyric soprano in Mozart roles winning great admiration. She 
settled in Paris in 1933, and made appearances at the Opéra 
and Opéra-Comique, but on the outbreak of World War 11 
she went into hiding in the French Alps. In 1945, Schoene 
resumed her career as a concert singer, but retired in 1953 to 


teach singing in Paris. 
[Max Loppert (24 ed.)] 


°SCHOENERER, GEORG VON (1842-1921), Austrian anti- 
semitic politician. Schoenerer, the son of a railway entrepre- 
neur and nobleman, was elected to parliament (Reichsrat) in 
1873 after making a name for himself as an energetic estate 
owner who improved the economic and social lot of the peas- 
ants. There he joined the left-wing, radical-democrat national- 
ists and repeatedly shocked the house with his outspoken anti- 
clericalism, anti- Hapsburg views, and demagoguery. In 1878 
he began to air opinions about the allegedly harmful Jewish 
plutocracy and its domination of the press, but his opposition 
to the admission of Jewish refugees from Russian pogroms in 
1882 was unsuccessful. He was supported by Heinrich *Fried- 
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jung and Victor *Adler, who helped him draft the popular 
11-point Linz program (which combined Prussian-oriented 
nationalism, social reform, and semi-socialistic measures). 
Schoenerer added a twelfth point in 1885: “In order to realize 
these reforms, the removal of Jewish influence from all fields 
of public life is indispensable.” Despite his continuing popular- 
ity, Schoenerer was never able to forge a stable party organiza- 
tion and was constantly causing rifts in his ranks. On March 
8, 1888, after a drinking bout, he led an assault on the offices 
of the Neues Wiener Tageblatt, which he considered Jewish- 
owned, for prematurely announcing the decease of Emperor 
William 1 of Germany. Despite the support of K. *Lueger and 
others, he was stripped of his title, deprived of his seat for five 
years, and imprisoned. He returned to parliament in 1897 with 
five supporters, and in 1901 his party obtained 21 seats. How- 
ever, his party soon distintegrated and Austrian antisemites 
came to prefer Lueger’s clerical and pro-Hapsburg *Christian 
Social Party. 

Schoenerer’s ambitions were thwarted by his own intran- 
sigence, self-glorification, and despotic manner, which left him 
isolated politically. His long-term significance for the rise of 
Nazism was decisive. He turned to racism, acclaiming Karl Eu- 
gen *Duehring and other racists, and helped spread the “Voel- 
kische Weltanschauung’ Successful in enlisting the support 
of various and often conflicting social strata, he gained main 
adherents from the small-town lower-middle class and was 
extremely popular with the Burschenschaften (see *Students’ 
Associations, German), who formed his bodyguard, uniting 
these elements with his vulgar slogan: What the Jew believes 
is irrelevant, the piggish mess lies in the race. (“Was der Jude 
glaubt, ist einerlei, In der Rasse liegt die Schweinerei”). 

He was much admired by the Nazis, who, immediately 
after the Anschluss, named a street in the Jewish section of 
Vienna for him; they also promoted Eduard Pichl’s study 
on him and, in 1942, held a memorial exhibition in Vienna. 
Schoenerer has importance for historians because he was the 
first to exploit antisemitism in changing the direction of for- 
eign policy and disrupting the internal structure of the state, 
techniques later closely copied by Nazism. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: F Bilger, in: Neue Oesterreischische Biogra- 
phie, (1938), 76-87 (incl. bibl.); O. Karbach, in: Jsos, 7 (1945), 3-303 
D. van Arkel, “Anti-semitism in Austria” (unpublished Ph.D. thesis, 
Leiden University, 1966); C.E. Schorske, in: The Journals of Modern 
History, 39 (1967), 343 ff. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.G. Whiteside, The 
Socialism of Fools. Georg Ritter von Schoenerer... (1975), index; P. Pul- 
zer, The Rise of Political Anti-Semitism in Germany and Austria (1988), 
index; M. Wladika, Hitlers Vaetergeneration... (2005). 


[Henry Wasserman / Evelyn Adunka (2™4 ed.)] 


SCHOENFELD, JOSEPH (1884-1935), Hungarian Zionist 
and editor of Hungarian/Zionist periodicals. He was among 
the founders of Maccabea, the Zionist students’ society in Bu- 
dapest, which was founded on Herzl’s initiative in 1903 and 
prepared Hungarian-speaking Zionist leaders for Hungary, 
Slovakia, Transylvania, and North Yugoslavia. From 1912 to 
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1914, and then from 1927 to 1935, he was the editor of the or- 
gan of the Hungarian Zionist Federation Zsidé Szemle (“Jew- 
ish Review”). His articles defended the Zionist movement 
against opposition, especially by the Jewish weekly Egyenloség 
(“Equality”), which enjoyed the support of the Budapest Neo- 
log community and advanced an assimilationist line. 

Schoenfeld fought for the reunification of Hungarian 
Jewry, which had split into opposing groups - Orthodox and 
Neolog - in 1871. He was a gifted orator, employing humor 
and sarcasm in his speeches. He translated Herzl’s Der Juden- 
staat into Hungarian in 1919, and published Vissza a Gettoba 
(“Return to the Ghetto,’ 1919) and Harcban a Zsidosdgért (“In 
the Battle for Israel,’ 1928), both of which contain a selection 
of his articles on Jewish problems and Zionism in Hungary 
and in general. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.Z. Zehavi, Me-ha-Hatam Sofer ve-ad Herzl 


1965), 325-6. 
Ci9e5), 395 [Jekutiel-Zwi Zehawi] 


SCHOENHACK, JOSEPH (1812-1870), Hebrew writer and 
lexicographer. Born in Tiktin, Poland, he wrote one of the 
first works on natural science in Hebrew — Toledot ha-Arez, 
in three volumes (Toledot ha-Hayyim (1841, with commenda- 
tory prefaces by rabbis and maskilim), Toledot ha-Zemahim, 
and Toledot ha-Muzakim (both 1859), treating, respectively, 
zoology, botany, and mineralogy. The books were schemati- 
cally presented — the names of the animals, plants, and min- 
erals appeared in Hebrew with a German translation (in He- 
brew letters); the text was augmented by many footnotes that 
examined the names of species mentioned in the Bible and in 
talmudic literature. He used a German name only when no 
Hebrew name was available. With the help of Schoenhack, 
Mendele Mokher Seforim determined the names of animals 
in his book Toledot ha-Teva. 

Schoenhack also compiled a dictionary, Ha-Mashbir he- 
Hadash, for the language of the Targum, the Talmud, and the 
Midrash (1859) based on the Arukh by *Nathan of Rome, but 
he noted the origin of each word and translated it into Ger- 
man (in Hebrew letters). In 1869 he added to Ha-Mashbir a 
book called Sefer ha-Millw’im, in which he added words not 
printed in the Arukh. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Klausner, Sifrut, 4 (1954), 133; Ha-Maggid, 


49 (1870), 388. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


SCHOENHEIMER, RUDOLF (1898-1941), German bio- 
chemist. Born in Berlin, Schoenheimer worked in the Insti- 
tutes of Pathology of the universities of Berlin (1922-23) and 
Leipzig (1923-25). He was a leader in the Blau-Weiss Zionist 
Youth Movement. In 1926 he became professor of pathologi- 
cal chemistry at the University of Freiburg. With the advent 
of the Nazi regime, he went to America, as professor of bio- 
logical chemistry at Columbia University (1933-41). His career 
ended in suicide during World War 11. 

Using stable isotopes (particularly deuterium and nitro- 
gen-15) as tracers, he followed the metabolism of cholesterol 
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and of fats through the mammalian body, and his findings led 
to marked changes in the views then held on metabolism. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Clarke in: Science, 94 (1941), 553; Quastel, 
in: Nature, 149 (1942), 15; J.C. Poggendorff, Biographisch-literarisches 
Handwoerterbuch der exakten Naturwissenschaften, 7a (1961), incl. 


bibl. of his works. 
[Samuel Aaron Miller] 


SCHOEPS, HANS JOACHIM (1909-1980), professor and 
scholar of religious history. Schoeps, who was born in Ber- 
lin, emigrated to Sweden in 1938, returning to Germany after 
World War 11. In 1947 he began teaching religious and intel- 
lectual history at the University of Erlangen and was appointed 
professor in 1950. From 1947 he edited Zeitschrift fuer Reli- 
gions-und Geistesgeschichte. While his interests have ranged 
over a wide field, his writings have dealt mainly with earliest 
Christianity. Schoeps’ relationship to the Jewish community 
has been a clouded one. Beginning with his early publications 
in the 1930s, Schoeps, a prolific writer, adopted a radical dia- 
lectical Jewish theology which excluded all nomistic as well 
as national-cultural elements, bringing Judaism very close to 
Christianity but stopping short of baptism. His speculative 
theological position, influenced by the writings of the 19th- 
century Jewish philosopher Solomon Ludwig *Steinheim, was, 
he wrote, acceptable neither to liberals nor Orthodox. More 
significant, however, was his espousal of an extreme German 
nationalism, which led, in the decisive year of 1933, to the con- 
viction that it was possible for the “German Jews,” as distin- 
guished from the Eastern European Jews then in Germany and 
the Zionists, to come to terms with the National Socialists. 

Among his books are Theologie und Geschichte des Juden- 
christentums (1949); Aus fruehchristlicher Zeit (1950); and Paul 
(Ger. 1959; Eng., 1961). The Jewish Christian Argument (1965) 
is a useful description of the view of Christianity in the writ- 
ings of Jewish authors. In 1956 he published his autobiography, 
Die letzten dreissig Jahre. In it he noted with regret his failure 
to recognize the true face of Nazism (his own parents died in 
concentration camps). Of Judaism itself he wrote of a hope 
for something completely new that in confrontation with the 
death of the six million might yet emerge. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Toepfner (ed.), Wider die Aechtung der 
Geschichte (1969); G. Lindeskog, ibid., 15-18. 


[Lou H. Silberman] 


SCHOLEM (Shalom), GERSHOM GERHARD (1898-1982), 
the most important scholar of Jewish mysticism and a tow- 
ering figure in Jewish intellectual life. Born to an assimilated 
family in Berlin, he was attracted in his youth to Judaism and 
Zionism and studied major Hebrew Jewish texts and Kabbalah 
by himself. After completing a Ph.D. thesis in 1923 on Sefer ha- 
Bahir, he arrived in Israel, and taught at the Hebrew Univer- 
sity, becoming the first professor to devote all his studies and 
teaching to the topic of Jewish mysticism. His achievement in 
surveying all the major stages and writings belonging to this 
topic is staggering. In the difficult times of the 1920s and 1930s, 
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he traveled to all the major European libraries and systemati- 
cally studied all the available manuscripts. In 1939 he delivered 
a series of lectures in New York, which became the first com- 
prehensive analysis of the historical and phenomenological as- 
pects of the entire range of Jewish mysticism: Major Trends in 
Jewish Mysticism, which is also his most influential and widely 
read book. One of the chapters of this book, dealing with the 
Heikhalot literature, was complemented by a collection of 
studies printed in New York, under the title Jewish Gnosticism, 
Merkabah Mysticism, and the Talmudic Tradition. 

Building upon his perusal of manuscripts, he published 
from the mid-1920s a series of articles in Hebrew in which he 
identified many anonymous manuscripts, and from 1948, a se- 
ries of analyses about the beginning of Kabbalah. In its most 
elaborated form, it appeared in English posthumously as Or- 
igins of the Kabbalah, translated by A. Arkush and edited by 
R.Z.J. Werblowsky (1987). 

Alongside those studies he identified, published, and an- 
alyzed in detail the main documents pertinent to Shabbatean- 
ism, and in 1957, he published in Hebrew the most important 
synthesis of the historical and religious aspects of the Shab- 
batean movement in the lifetime of *Shabbetai Zevi. Sixteen 
years later, Princeton University Press produced an enlarged 
English version of this book, Sabbatai Sevi, the Mystical Mes- 
siah, translated by R.J.Z. Werblowsky. 

From 1948, Scholem was a permanent participant in the 
Eranos encounters in Ascona, Switzerland, where he lectured 
and interacted with the major scholars of religion of his gener- 
ation, such as Carl G. Jung, Mircea Eliade, and Henry Corbin. 
The lectures he delivered there in German were printed in the 
volumes of Eranos Jahrbuch and collected in two German vol- 
umes, translated into English by R. Manheim as On the Kab- 
balah and Its Symbolism (1969) and On the Mystical Shape of 
the Godhead (1991), and into Hebrew by Joseph ben Shlomo 
as Pirkei Yesod be-Havanat ha-Kabbalah u-Semaleha (1976). 
These studies represent the most important articulations of 
Scholem’s phenomenology of Kabbalah, treating seminal mat- 
ters in Jewish mysticism. In 1972 he formulated his last sum- 
mary of his understanding of Kabbalah in the various entries 
he contributed to Encyclopedia Judaica, which were collected 
in the volume Kabbalah (1974). 

The main themes that represent his thought are the emer- 
gence of Kabbalah in Europe in mid-12" century as the result 
of a synthesis between Gnostic and Neoplatonic elements; 
the rise of messianic interest among the kabbalists after the 
expulsion of the Jews from Spain; the reaction to the trauma 
of the expulsion in the theories of the Safed kabbalists, espe- 
cially the Lurianic one; the spread of this type of messianic 
Kabbalah among wider audiences, which prepared the way for 
the emergence of the Shabbatean movement, and last but not 
least, the assumption that the wide influence of the Shabbatean 
movement had an impact on the emergence of three main 
religious developments since the 18" century: Hasidism, En- 
lightenment, and Reform. Scholem was especially interested 
in Messianism and dedicated much of his energy to writing 
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seminal studies about the “messianic idea” in Judaism in all 
its forms: see especially The Messianic Idea in Judaism (New 
York, 1972). A leitmotif in his writing is the importance of 
antinomian, paradoxical, and dialectical forms of thought in 
Kabbalah on the one hand, and the absence of mystical union 
in Jewish mysticism, on the other. 

His deep involvement in the intellectual life in Israel 
and in the Jewish world generated numerous articles, most of 
which have been collected in three Hebrew volumes edited by 
Abraham Shapira, and in some English ones. 

Scholem established a school of scholars in Jerusalem 
which he described as historical-critical, and directed a se- 
ries of doctoral theses by renowned scholars such as Isaiah 
Tishby, Efraim Gottlieb, Rivka Schatz-Uffenheimer, Meir 
Benayahu, Joseph ben Shlomo, Amos Perlmutter, Yehuda 
Liebes, and Amos Goldreich. His impact on a long line of 
Israeli and American scholars and intellectuals was tremen- 
dous. Among them we may enumerate Zalman Shazar, S.Y. 
Agnon, Isaac Baer, Nathan Rotenstreich, Chaim Wirszubski, 
and R.J.Z. Werblowsky; and in America, Harold Bloom, Rob- 
ert Alter, and Cynthia Ozick. 

Scholem was widely recognized as the leading scholar in 
Judaica in the 20" century and was accorded numerous prizes 
and honorary titles, among them the Israel Prize, the Bialik 
Prize, and the Rothschild Prize, and served as the head of the 
Israeli Academy of Science and Humanities. 

He wrote an autobiography, From Berlin to Jerusalem, 
and corresponded with many persons, including Walter Ben- 
jamin. Several monographs have been dedicated to his life 
and thought: e.g., David Biale, Gershom Scholem, Kabbalah 
and Counter-History (Cambridge, MA, 1979), and Joseph Dan, 
Gershom Scholem and the Mystical Dimension of Jewish His- 
tory (New York-London, 1988). 

His rich library is indubitably the best one in the field of 
Jewish mysticism, and it became part of the Jewish National 
and University Library, serving as a major resource for stud- 
ies in the field. A catalogue raisonné of his library has been 
printed in two volumes, edited by Joseph Dan and Esther 
Liebes, The Library of Gershom Scholem on Jewish Mysticism 
(Jerusalem, 1999). 

[Moshe Idel (2"4 ed.)] 


SCHOLEM, WERNER (1895-1940), communist politician 
and lawyer. Scholem was the third son of the Berlin printer 
Arthur Scholem and his wife, Betty, and the elder brother of 
Gerhard (Gershom) *Scholem. After a short involvement with 
Zionism, Scholem became a member of the Socialist Party at 
the age of 18. Being attached to the leftist and pacifistic wing 
of the spp, he refused to volunteer for service in World War 1. 
In 1915 he was drafted and was wounded a year later. In 1917, 
while taking part in an anti-war demonstration in uniform, 
he was arrested and accused of high treason, yet was released 
after a few months. Scholem moved to Hannover and married 
a comrade from the workers’ movement, Emmy Wiechelt. Af- 
ter the foundation of the uspp (Independent Social Demo- 
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cratic Party of Germany) he became editor of the Party’s pa- 
per, Volksblatt, in Halle/Saale. In 1921 he became the youngest 
member of the Preussischer Landtag and was appointed to the 
editorial board of the Rote Fahne. He was elected to the Reich- 
stag in 1924 and became a leading figure of the Kpp (Com- 
munist Party of Germany). In 1926 he was expelled from the 
Communist Party as a prominent protagonist of the so-called 
“ultra-left” anti-Stalinist opposition. Scholem turned away 
from politics and resumed his law studies, which he finished 
in 1931. After the Nazis came to power, Werner and Emmy 
Scholem were immediately imprisoned, but soon released. In 
April they were arrested again, this time by the Gestapo, and 
accused of high treason. With the help of a friend, Emmy was 
released and managed to escape with the couple's two daugh- 
ters to London in 1934. In 1935 Scholem was interned in the 
concentration camp Torgau, and was transferred to Dachau 
in 1937. On July 17, 1940, Werner Scholem was murdered in 
the Buchenwald concentration camp. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Shedletzky (ed.), Mutter und Sohn im Brief- 
wechsel 1917-1946 (1989); M. Buckmiller and P. Nafe, in: M. Buck- 
miller, D. Heimann, and J. Perels (eds.), Judentum und politische 
Existenz (2000), 61-81. M.Triendl and N. Zadoff, in: Freitag 26 (June 
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[Mirjam Triend] (2"¢ ed.)] 


SCHOLES, MYRON S&S. (1941- ), economist, financier, and 
educator; joint winner of the 1997 Nobel Prize for economics. 
Born in Timmins, Ont., Scholes earned his B.A. in economics 
in 1962 at McMaster University in Hamilton, Ont., where he 
had lived since the age of 10. He completed his M.B.A. in 1964 
and Ph.D. in 1969 at the University of Chicago. While working 
on his dissertation, he took a position in 1968 as assistant pro- 
fessor in finance at the Sloan School of Management at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology (m1T). In 1973 Scholes returned 
to the University of Chicago as an associate professor (later pro- 
moted to professor) in the Graduate School of Business; a de- 
cade later, in 1983, he joined the finance and law faculty at Stan- 
ford University’s Graduate School of Business and Law School 
and attained his current status of emeritus in 1996. 

Scholes grew up surrounded by family who were in- 
volved in business; in particular, his mother directed him to- 
ward the field and even assisted him with his first investment 
account as a teenager. After his mother’s death when he was 
16, he remained mindful of her vision for his future through- 
out his academic years. During his graduate studies he devel- 
oped a passion and dedication for research. 

In his 30-plus years of teaching, Scholes wrote a vast col- 
lection of articles on economic and finance topics in various 
business periodicals. However, none were more revolution- 
ary than his and Fischer Black’s 1973 “The Pricing of Options 
and Corporate Liabilities” in the Journal of Political Economy, 
which introduced their equation on stock options pricing. 
Later that year Robert Merton's similar research culminated 
in his paper “The Theory of Rational Option Pricing” (in the 
Bell Journal of Economics), and the three collaborated to prove 
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their theory in the live market with their 1976 mutual fund, 
Money Market/Options Investment, Inc. The successful results 
caused a dramatic eruption of “derivatives” markets, and its 
usage has not only endured but also led to Scholes and Mer- 
ton’s selection as co-recipients of the 1997 Nobel Prize in eco- 
nomics. (Black had passed away in 1995.) 

Among Scholes’ many professional affiliations were man- 
aging partner at Oak Hill Capital Management, chairman of 
Oak Hill Platinum Partners, and the American Finance As- 
sociation’s president in 1990, as well as serving on the board 
of directors of several corporations. In 1993 Scholes and Mer- 
ton were two founders of the Greenwich, Conn.-based Long- 
Term Capital Management (LTCM), a hedge fund that he left 
not long after its downfall in 1998 (but prior to its liquida- 
tion in 2000). He holds honorary doctoral degrees from the 
University of Paris-Dauphine (1989), McMaster University 
(1990), and Belgium’s Katholieke Universiteit Leuven (1998). 
In 1991 he co-wrote with Mark A. Wolfson the book Taxes 
and Business Strategies: A Planning Approach (updated sec- 


ond edition, 2001). 
[Dawn Des Jardins (2™4 ed.)] 


SCHOMBERG, English family. MEYER LOEW SCHOMBERG 
(1690-1761), born in Fetzburg, Germany, was one of the first 
Jews to be accepted at a German university, receiving a de- 
gree in medicine from the University of Giessen (1710). He 
subsequently settled in London, and became a member of the 
Royal College of Physicians (1722) and a Fellow of the Royal 
Society (1726). Appointed physician to the Great Synagogue, 
he built up a fashionable clientele. He wrote Emunat Omen in 
1746, criticizing the English Jewish community for its mean 
outlook and defending his own unorthodox way of life. His 
sons ceased to be identified with Judaism. 1s AAC SCHOMBERG 
(1714-1780), the eldest, became (after some initial difficul- 
ties) censor of the College of Physicians. His twin, RAPHAEL 
or RALPH SCHOMBERG (1714-1792), was a notary public as 
well as a physician. He tried his hand at literature and pub- 
lished volumes of poetry and plays which were of poor quality. 
HENRY SCHOMBERG (Cc. 1715-1755) rose to the rank of lieuten- 
ant colonel in the army. Meyer’s youngest son, SIR ALEXAN- 
DER SCHOMBERG (1720-1804), commanded the ship which 
covered Wolfe’s landing at Quebec in 1759 during the British 
conquest of Canada. He served as the model for Hogarth’s 
painting A Naval Officer and was knighted in 1777. He was 
the father of Admiral siR ALEXANDER WILMOT SCHOMBERG 
(1774-1850), naval writer, and probably of isAAc SCHOMBERG 
(1753-1813), commissioner and deputy comptroller of the navy 
(1808-13) and editor of Naval Chronology (1802). Members of 
the family continued to be prominent in British life, particu- 
larly in the navy and army, until recently. However, they had 
no Jewish associations. This family was unrelated to another 
family of British Schombergs, the Dukes of Schomberg and 
their descendants, who were gentiles from Germany. They 
were also prominent in British public life and military affairs 
in the 18" and 19* centuries. 
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SCHON, FRANK, BARON (1912-1995), British industrial- 
ist. Schon was born in Vienna and educated at the universi- 
ties of Prague and Vienna, where he studied law. After settling 
in England, he founded in West Cumberland the chemical 
manufacturing firm of Marchon Products in 1939 and Solway 
Chemicals in 1943; he was chairman and managing director 
of both until 1967. In 1956 Marchon Products became part of 
Albright and Wilson, of which Schon was a director from 1958 
to 1972; he was a director of Blue Circle Industries (formerly 
Portland Cement) from 1967 to 1982. Schon took a prominent 
part in the public and cultural life of the north of England, 
serving on the council and court of Durham University and 
Newcastle University. He was chairman of the Cumberland 
Development Council from 1964 to 1968. From 1969 to 1979 
he was chairman of the National Research Development Cor- 
poration, a public agency concerned with the promotion of 
inventions in the national interest. He was knighted in 1966 
and created a life peer in 1976. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Pollins, Economic History of the Jews in 
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SCHONFELD, VICTOR (1880-1930), English rabbi and ed- 
ucator. Schonfeld was born in Hungary. He served as rabbi of 
the Montefiore Society in Vienna until 1909, when he went to 
the North London Beth Hamidrash, which became the Adath 
Yisrael Synagogue in 1911. In 1920 Schonfeld took up an invi- 
tation to become head of the Mizrachi schools in Erez Israel; 
dissatisfied with conditions, he returned to his former post 
two years later. In 1927 he founded the Union of Orthodox 
Hebrew Congregations in England, and in 1929 he established 
the Jewish Secondary Schools Movement. Schonfeld was an 
outstanding preacher and teacher, wielding great influence 
beyond the confines of his congregation, partly through the 
youth society, Ben Zakkai, which he founded. Apart from 
publishing a number of textbooks for religious schools, a vol- 
ume of his sermons and essays was published posthumously 
by his son Solomon (Judaism as Life’s Purpose, 1930; a shorter 
edition Life's Purpose, 1956). 

SOLOMON SCHONFELD (1912-1984) was born in Lon- 
don and succeeded his father in 1933 as rabbi of the Adath 
Yisrael Synagogue, resigning from this post after 25 years’ 
service; he also took over as presiding rabbi of the Union of 
Orthodox Hebrew Congregations. Schonfeld became prin- 
cipal of the Jewish Secondary Schools Movement, which he 
successfully expanded after World War 11. Together with his 
father-in-law, Chief Rabbi Joseph *Hertz, he set up the Chief 
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until he settled in Bialystok in 1895 and became a bookkeeper. 
His severe criticism of the growing political Zionist movement, 
Herzl, Ahad Ha-Am, and of new trends in Hebrew literature is 
contained in a collection of articles, Mah le-Fanim u-Mah le- 
Ahor (“What is Progressive and What is Retrogressive,’ 1898). 
During his later years he served as a private tutor in Moscow 
and wrote articles on the history of the Jews in Poland. These 
were stolen from him shortly before his death, while on a jour- 
ney to Bialystok, to which he was compelled to return when 
Jews were no longer permitted to live in Moscow. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hirschberg, in: Ha-Zefirah (1904), liter- 
ary supplement, 263-5; Kressel, in: Meassef le-Divrei Sifrut, 3 (1962), 
439-54; P. Kaplan, Eleazar Atlas (Heb., 1907); B. Kadar, E. Atlas, Zayn 


Leben, Zayn Shafn, Zayn Kamf (1949). 
[Getzel Kressel] 


ATLAS, JECHEZKIEL (1913-1942), physician and a leader of 
Jewish partisans fighting the Nazis in Poland. Atlas was born 
in Rawa-Mazowiecka, Poland, and studied medicine in France 
and Italy. With the German invasion of Poland in September 
1939 Atlas and his parents were in Kozlowszczyzna, an area 
under Soviet occupation. When the Germans invaded the So- 
viet Union in June 1941, they sent Einsatzgruppen to murder 
Jews, Soviet commissars, and gypsies. Ghettoization followed 
the murder. Atlas’ parents and sister died in the ghetto on No- 
vember 24, 1941. He remained alone and like so many parti- 
sans without the bonds of family. He went to serve as a doc- 
tor in the village of Wielka-Wola and as a physician to Soviet 
troops who had escaped to the forests. Atlas organized young 
Jews who had managed to escape from the nearby Dereczyn 
ghetto on the day of its liquidation as a partisan group. He ob- 
tained weapons for them and became their commander under 
the authority of a Soviet partisan commander. The Soviets ini- 
tially wanted his services as a physician, but as he was a skilled 
tactician, the partisans insisted that he lead a combat team. 
Atlas initiated attacks on the German garrisons in Dereczyn 
in August 1942, in Kozlowszczyzna in September killing 44 
policemen, and in Ruda-Jaworska in October of that year, 
killing 127 Germans, capturing 75, and seizing much needed 
arms and ammunition. He headed a sabotage team which 
blew up a train on the Lida-Grodno line, and which burned 
a strategic bridge on the Niemen (Neman) River. He also led 
his fighters into battle when the Germans carried out a repri- 
sal against the partisans (Sept. 15, 1942) and captured a Ger- 
man plane that had made a forced landing in the area (Oct. 2, 
1942). Atlas was wounded in the battle at Wielka-Wola, dying 
from his wounds in December 1942. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tushnel, in: Y. Suhl (ed.), They Fought Back 
(1967), 253-9; Bornstein, in: Extermination and Resistance, publ. by 
the Ghetto Fighters House, 1 (1958), 121-8; idem, in: M. Barkai (ed.), 
Fighting Ghettos (1962), 217-40; idem, Peluggat ha-Doktor Atlas 
(19657); M. Kahanovich, Milhemet ha-Partizanim ha-Yehudim be- 
Mizrah Eiropah (1954); Y. Granestein and M. Kahanovich, Leksikon 
ha-Gevurah (1965), 52-54; Yad Vashem Bulletin, no. 8-9 (1961), 41-43; 
N. Levin, The Holocaust (1968), 368-70. 

[Michael Berenbaum (2" ed.)] 
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ATLAS, SAMUEL (1899-1977), philosopher and talmudist. 
Born in Kamai, Lithuania, Atlas studied at rabbinic schools 
there and afterward at universities in Russia and Germany. He 
taught in Warsaw and in England before going to the United 
States in 1942. He joined the faculty of the Hebrew Union Col- 
lege in Cincinnati as professor of philosophy and Talmud, and 
from 1951 taught in its New York school. Despite his Reform 
institutional affiliation, Atlas retained a life-long, intimate 
friendship with the outstanding Orthodox rabbinic scholar, 
Jehiel Jacob *Weinberg. Atlas was essentially a follower of 
Hermann *Cohen’s critical idealism, in the light of which he 
pursued his studies in both Jewish legal and philosophical 
thought. For Atlas, God is the idea of the ultimate coincidence 
of the “ought” and the “is” that occurs only in infinity. Until 
then all action and thought strive toward this noumenal goal; 
these strivings constitute, respectively, human ethical history 
and the history of philosophy. However, as opposed to Cohen 
who held that God “guarantees” the ultimate consummation, 
Atlas stressed that God only assures “the possibility of its re- 
alization,” and it is up to man to bring about the realization 
(“Man and the Ethical Idea of God,’ in: the Central Confer- 
ence of American Rabbis Journal, 15 (1968), no. 1, 40-53). Atlas 
wrote From Critical to Speculative Idealism: The Philosophy of 
Solomon Maimon (1965), a series of monographs, especially 
on Maimonides and Maimon, and was the editor of texts from 
medieval Jewish legal literature. He published an annotated 
edition of R. Abraham b. David’s (Ravad’s) novellae to the Tal- 
mud on tractate Bava Kamma, and miscellaneous chapters of 
Maimonides’ Yad. Atlas’ Netivim ba-Mishpat ha-Ivri (1978) 
was published posthumously. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Atlas, “Portrayal of the Gaon Rabbi 
Jehiel Jacob Weinberg” (Heb.), in: Sinai, 58 (1966), 281-92; M. Shap- 
iro, “Scholars and Friends: Rabbi Jehiel Jacob Weinberg and Professor 
Samuel Atlas,” in: Torah u-Madda Journal, 7 (1997), 105-21. 


[Steven S. Schwarzschild / Marc B. Shapiro (24 ed.)] 


ATOMISM, theory that physical bodies consist ultimately of 
minute, irreducible, and homogeneous particles called atoms 
(Greek atomos/atomon = indivisible). In medieval Arabic and 
Hebrew works atomism derives from Greek (Democritus, 
Epicurus) and Indian sources. Common Hebrew terms for 
the atom are: “ha-helek she-eino mithallek” (“indivisible par- 
ticle”) or simply “helek”; “ha-ezemha-pirdi” (“separate sub- 
stance”) or simply “ezem”; in Karaite texts also “hatikhah” = 
“juz,” “helek,” and “dak” (“minute [body]”). The majority of 
Jewish thinkers rejected atomism, except for Karaite authors 
who adhered to the Mu'tazilite system of *Kalam, along with 
its atomism; e.g., Joseph al-Basir (11'* century), his pupil *Je- 
shua b. Judah, and *Aaron b. Elijah of Nicomedia (14* cen- 
tury; Ez Hayyim, ed. by E. Delitzch (1841), 12ff.). Judah Ha- 
dassi (12 century) is a prominent exception (Eshkol ha-Kofer 
(1836), ch. 28, 19b). While propounding a Mu'tazilite-type sys- 
tem, Saadiah Gaon (tenth century) rejected its atomism, and 
affirmed the virtual infinite divisibility of matter (Beliefs and 
Opinions, tr. by S. Rosenblatt (1948), 45, 50 ff.). Objections to 
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Rabbi's Emergency Council, which in 1938-39 brought rabbis 
and other religious personnel to England from Central Europe 
and provided them with positions. Through the same organi- 
zation he saved, both before and after the war — from Poland 
in particular - many hundreds of children. He was critical 
of the methods of the Refugee Childrens’ Movement in Eng- 
land, which in his opinion failed to assure their religious up- 
bringing. 

Among Schonfeld’s publications are Jewish Religious Edu- 
cation (1943), a handbook with syllabi for teachers and parents; 
the Universal Bible (1955), pentateuchal texts with translation 
and notes; and Message to Jewry (1959), addresses and articles. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: JC (Jan. 3, 1930; Jan. 10, 1930); S. Schonfeld, 
in: V. Schonfeld, Lifes Purpose (1956), 5-7; Jc (Dec. 5, 1958), 11; ibid. 
(Dec. 12, 1958), 20. 


SCHONFIELD, HUGH JOSEPH (1901-1988), British writer 
and New Testament scholar. Born in London, he entered pub- 
lishing in 1932, when he produced A New Hebrew Typography 
in which he devised a lower case alphabet for the printing of 
Hebrew. He first made his name as a biographer with Richard 
Burton: Explorer (1936) and Ferdinand de Lesseps (1937). He 
also published various historical works such as This Man Was 
Right: Woodrow Wilson Speaks Again (1943) and The Suez Ca- 
nal in World Affairs (1952; revised ed. 1969). 

Schonfield, however, owed his main reputation to a long 
series of works, often controversial, in which he dealt with 
primitive Christianity, whose Jewish roots he first emphasized 
in Besorat Mattai: An Old Hebrew Text of St. Matthew’s Gos- 
pel (1927) and According to the Hebrews: A New Translation of 
the Toldoth Jeshu ... (1937). In his History of Jewish Christian- 
ity from the First to the Twentieth Century (1936), Schonfield 
endeavored to revive the cause of the first-century Ebionite 
or “Nazarene” Church of Jerusalem, long silenced by the tri- 
umphant Gentile Church, and proclaimed the establishment 
of a “Jewish Christian independent religious communion” of 
Jews who believed in the messiahship of Jesus but remained 
separate from any Church denomination. To varying extents, 
the same approach characterizes Jesus: A Biography (1939), The 
Jew of Tarsus: An Unorthodox Portrait of Paul (1946), Saints 
Against Caesar: The Rise and Reactions of the First Christian 
Community (1948), and Those Incredible Christians: A New 
Look at the Early Church (1968). 

A noted lecturer and broadcaster, Schonfield continued 
his research in The Authentic New Testament (1955), an origi- 
nal translation from the Greek, together with an introduction 
and notes relating the text to rabbinic sources, which became a 
bestseller. In this, as in other of his later works — such as Juda- 
ism and World Order (1943); The Song of Songs (1960), trans- 
lated from the Hebrew with notes and an introduction; and 
A Popular Dictionary of Judaism (1962) — Schonfield stressed 
his Jewish identity and apparently retreated from his earlier 
wholehearted advocacy of Judeo-Christianity. He also wrote 
Secrets of the Dead Sea Scrolls (1956); A History of Biblical Lit- 
erature (1962); The Passover Plot (1965), a reappraisal of the 
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messianic initiative of Jesus; and The Politics of God (1970). 
‘The Pentecost Revolution (1974), an account of the “Jesus Party” 
up to the outbreak of the Jewish War against the Romans in 
66 C.E., is a sequel to The Passover Plot. Schonfield was one 
of the most popular and controversial writers on early Chris- 


tianity in modern Britain. 
[Gabriel Sivan] 


SCHOOLMAN, BERTHA S. (1897-1974), U.S. Zionist leader. 
Bertha Schoolman, who was born in New York City, studied 
at Hunter College and at the Teachers Institute of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary. From 1919 to 1923 she taught at the Cen- 
tral Jewish Institute, and from 1922 to 1946 she was a director of 
children’s summer camping. Her Zionist activity brought her 
appointments to the national board of Hadassah in 1935 and 
the World Zionist Actions Committee from 1937. During over 
30 years of Hadassah work, Bertha Schoolman held national 
offices, including secretary (1940-41), vice president (1941-43), 
and national chairman of Youth Aliyah (1956-60). 

Her husband, ALBERT SCHOOLMAN (1894-1980), educa- 
tor, was born in Lithuania. He headed the Central Jewish Insti- 
tute of New York, the first American Jewish community center 
with an educational focus. In 1919 Schoolman established the 
Cejwin Camps, the first system of Jewish educational camps 
in the United States, with which he remained actively asso- 
ciated. Schoolman was president of the National Council for 
Jewish Education and a founder of the American Association 
for Jewish Education. Schoolman’s educational philosophy was 
rooted in the Reconstructionist view of Judaism. 


[Leon H. Spotts] 


SCHOR, ALEXANDER SENDER BEN EPHRAIM ZAL- 
MAN (d. 1737), talmudist. Schor, who was probably born in 
Lvov, married the daughter of Mordecai b. Leibush of Zolkiew, 
president of the *Council of Four Lands. For a time Schor was 
rabbi of Hovnov, Belz district, but in 1704 he resigned, not 
wishing to bear the responsibility of the rabbinate, and went 
to live in Zolkiew, where he remained for the rest of his life, 
earning his living as a distiller. In 1733 Schor published Simlah 
Hadashah, a digest of the laws of ritual slaughter - shehitah 
and terefot - with an extensive commentary entitled Tevuot 
Shor. An appendix named Bekhor Shor contains novellae on 
both the halakhah and aggadah to tractate Hullin and other 
tractates. The Tevuot Shor attained great popularity. It has been 
republished at least 17 times and came to be regarded as the 
authoritative work on the subject. Schor generally assumes 
a stringent interpretation of the relevant laws. In practice, a 
knowledge of Tevuot Shor was regarded as a prerequisite for a 
shohet before he was granted a kabbalah, a permit to practice 
shehitah. The name of the book became almost a concept: of 
an expert in the laws of shehitah it was said that “he is an ex- 
pert in the Tevuot Shor.” 

Commentaries were written on it, the most important be- 
ing Levushei Serad of D.S. Eybeschuetz (Moghilev, 1812) and 
the Tikkunei ha-Zevah of Isaiah Borochowitz (1883). 
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SCHOR, EPHRAIM SOLOMON BEN NAPHTALI HIRSCH 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.D. Friedberg, Toledot Mishpahat Schor 
(1901), 15-19; S. Buber, Kiryah Nisgavah (1903), 13-14; Ch. Tcherno- 
witz, Toledot ha-Posekim, 3 (1947), 258-60. 


[Itzhak Alfassi] 


SCHOR, EPHRAIM SOLOMON (The Elder) BEN NAPH- 
TALI HIRSCH (d. 1633), Polish rabbinical scholar. He was 
the son-in-law of Saul *Wahl, and legend has it that Saul Wahl 
married off his young daughter hurriedly to Schor despite the 
disparity in age to forestall the desire of the king to marry her 
(Gedullat Sha’ul, ed. by H. Edelmann (1854), 4a—b); there is no 
historical basis for the legend. Schor belonged to a Moravian 
family. From 1613 to 1624 he was rabbi of Grodno, then Szc- 
zebrzeszyn and Brest-Litovsk, and finally Lublin. In 1618 he 
was one of the rabbis who signed a takkanah of the *Coun- 
cil of Four Lands. The esteem in which he was held can be 
gauged from the fact that his haskamah (“approbation”) to 
the Ikkarim of Joseph *Albo with the commentary Ez Shatul 
(Venice, 1618) appears before that of Meir of *Lublin. Schor’s 
fame rests on his Tevuot Shor (Lublin, 1615-16), a digest of the 
Beit Yosef to the Turim in which he adds and comments upon 
the sources of the Tur of Jacob b. Asher, which are not given 
in Beit Yosef (Lublin, 1605/6). His responsa and decisions are 
frequently quoted by his contemporaries. In order to distin- 
guish him from his relative, Alexander *Schor, who also wrote 
a work under the same title, he is occasionally referred to as 
“The Elder Tevuot Shor.’ His son sAcos, the author of Beit 
Yaakov (Venice, 1693), novellae to Sanhedrin, was, like his fa- 
ther, rabbi of Brest-Litovsk. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Feinstein, Ir Tehillah (1885), 24, 153; I.T. 
Eisenstadt and S. Wiener, Daat Kedoshim (1897/98), 30 (24 pagina- 
tion); S.B. Nissenbaum, Le-Korot ha-Yehudim be-Lublin (1899), 35f.3 
H.D. Friedberg, Toledot-Mishpahat Schor (1901), 9f.; EH. Wetstein, in: 
Sefer ha-Yovel... N. Sokolow (1904), 289f.; Halpern, Pinkas, 34f. 


[Itzhak Alfassi] 


SCHOR, ILYA (1904-1961), U.S. metalsmith, painter, and 
printmaker. Born in Zloczoq, Poland, Schor was the son of a 
Hasidic painter. Before attending the Academy of Fine Arts 
in Warsaw, he worked as an apprentice to an engraver and 
goldsmith. He continued his studies in Paris before coming 
to New York in 1941. Schor achieved a reputation as a worker 
in metal. His jewelry and ritual objects, such as kiddush cups 
and Torah crowns, are filled with delicate, detailed, and intri- 
cate design. He did a great deal of work for ritual use in syn- 
agogues, such as doors for the ark of Temple Beth-El, Great 
Neck, New York. With artists such as Percival Goodman, Sey- 
mour Lipton, Ben Shahn, and Milton Horn, Schor contributed 
work which reflected the post-World War 11 Jewish commu- 
nity’s renewed interest in the synagogue as both a spiritual 
and cultural gathering place: original and handcrafted ritual 
objects, sculpture, painting, and windows emphasized the im- 
portance of the synagogue in Jewish community life. Schor’s 
work was reminiscent of pre-Emancipation Jewish craftsmen. 
His oils and some of the books he illustrated with woodcuts 
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depicted life in the small Jewish communities of his boyhood. 
His woodcut Fiddler, composed of simple, flat shapes with a 
minimum of detail, recalls a figure of the Eastern European 
shtetl. He illustrated The Sabbath: Its Meaning for Modern Man 
by Abraham Heschel (1951), The Earth Is the Lord’: The Inner 
World of the Jew in Eastern Europe, also by Heschel. Rather 
than working in the Abstract Expressionist style of his peers, 
Schor always remained a narrative, figurative artist who re- 
ferred to traditional Jewish religious or cultural subject mat- 
ter, making art in a manner which combined both folk and 
modernist sensibilities. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.C. Grossman, Jewish Art (1995); A. Kampf, 
Jewish Experience in the Art of the Twentieth Century (1984). 


[Nancy Buchwald (24 ed.)] 


SCHORR, ABRAHAM HAYYIM BEN NAPHTALI ZEVI 
HIRSCH (d. 1632), Galician rabbi. It has been assumed that 
Schorr was of German origin since his father signed himself 
“Hirsch of Alsace, and Moses *Isserles in a responsum (no. 
95) wrote to him urging him to remain as a rabbi in Ger- 
many. Schorr himself, however, served as rabbi in Galicia, in 
Satanov, Belz, and possibly Kremenets. His main work was 
Torat Hayyim, novellae on Bava Kamma, Bava Mezia, and 
Bava Batra (1624), and on Eruvin, Sanhedrin, Shavuot, Avo- 
dah Zarah, Hullin, and Pesahim (1634), both published to- 
gether in Prague in 1692. The work was based on the courses 
which he gave in his yeshivah and was widely used. The main 
purpose of the work was to establish the halakhah between 
Rashi and the tosafists when they differed, but it also contains 
aggadic material. 

His Zon Kodashim on the order Kodashim, which he 
wrote together with his friend R. Mordecai Asher of Brzezany, 
was published posthumously by Schorr’s grandson, Hayyim b. 
Ozer of Hildesheim. He is mentioned in the responsa of Ben- 
jamin Aaron *Slonik (no. 88) and by Joseph Solomon *Delme- 
digo in his Elim (Odessa ed. 1864, 93-95). According to tradi- 
tion, Schorr died in Belz and was buried in Lemberg. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset, 368; S. Buber, Anshei Shem, 
(1895), 2; H.D. Friedberg, Toledot Mishpahat Schorr (1901), 6-8; R. 
Margaliot, in: Sinai, 26 (1950), 119-20; Z. Horowitz, Le-Korot ha-Ke- 
hillot be-Polanyah (1969), 98; E.Z. Margolioth, Maalot ha-Yuhasin 
(1900), 36, 38-40. 


SCHORR, BARUCH (1823-1904), cantor and composer. 
Schorr was born in Lemberg to a hasidic family; his musical 
abilities were recognized early and he served as a meshorer 
(“singer”) with well-known cantors. He officiated in various 
small communities before becoming cantor in Lemberg in 
1859. A pious Jew, he was at the same time interested in Euro- 
pean culture and musical techniques. He applied these tech- 
niques in his compositions, which, however, are firmly based 
on traditional motifs (especially in the ahavah rabbah *shtay- 
ger). Thus his compositions are noteworthy for their ease of 
rendition and depth of feeling. Schorr composed an opera, 
Samson, which was performed in 1890 in Lemberg’s Jewish 
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theater. After the performance he was led onto the stage by the 
prima donna, in order to receive the audience’s ovation. This 
behavior was considered unseemly by the synagogue authori- 
ties, who suspended Schorr from office for four Sabbaths. Of- 
fended, he left for the U.S., where he stayed for five years until 
a delegation was sent from Lemberg to recall him to his post. 
He remained there until his death, which occurred while he 
was officiating on the last day of Passover. Schorr also wrote 
commentaries on the Pentateuch and Ecclesiastes. All six of 
his sons became cantors, and one of them, Israel, published his 
father’s compositions in Neginot Baruch Schorr (1906). Many 
of these melodies are actually the work of the younger Schorr, 
who also rearranged some of his father’s harmonies. Another 
relative named ISRAEL SCHORR (1886-1935) was also a cel- 
ebrated cantor in Europe and the U.S. He was the composer 
of She-Yibbaneh Beit ha-Mikdash, one of the best-loved can- 
torial compositions of modern times. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Perlmutter, in: Jewish Ministers Cantors’ 
Association of America, Die Geshikhte fun Khazones (1924), 89-91; 
Idelsohn, Music, 286, 290, 309-10; J. Grob, in: Monatsschrift der jue- 
dischen Kantoren (April-May, 1930), 4-5: H.H. Harris, Toledot ha- 
Neginah ve-ha-hazzanut be- Yisrael (1950), 416-8. 


[David M.L. Olivestone] 


SCHORR, DANIEL (1916- ), U.S. journalist. Schorr was 
born in New York City, the son of Russian immigrants. He be- 
gan his journalistic career at 12 when he came upon a woman 
who had jumped or fallen from the roof of his Bronx apart- 
ment building. After calling the police, Schorr phoned the 
Bronx Home News and was paid $5 for the tip. In a career of 
more than six decades, Schorr earned many awards for jour- 
nalistic excellence, including three Emmys, and decorations 
from European heads of state. He was also honored by civil 
liberties groups and professional organizations for his defense 
of the First Amendment. After serving in Army Intelligence 
during World War 1, Schorr began writing from Western Eu- 
rope for The Christian Science Monitor and later the New York 
Times, witnessing postwar reconstruction, the Marshall Plan, 
and the creation of the NATO alliance. In 1953 his vivid cover- 
age of a disastrous flood that broke the dikes of the Nether- 
lands brought him to the attention of Edward R. Murrow of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System. Schorr joined cas News 
as its diplomatic correspondent in Washington. In 1955, with 
the post-Stalin thaw in the Soviet Union, he received accredi- 
tation to open a cBs bureau in Moscow. His two-and-a-half- 
year assignment culminated in the first exclusive television 
interview with a Soviet leader, Nikita S. Khrushchev, filmed 
in his Kremlin office in 1957 for cBs’s Face the Nation. Schorr’s 
repeated defiance of Soviet censorship, however, eventually 
landed him in trouble with the KGB, the secret police, and, af- 
ter a brief arrest on trumped-up charges, he was barred from 
the Soviet Union at the end of 1957. For the next two years, 
Schorr reported from Washington and the United Nations, 
covering Khrushchev’s tumultuous tour of the United States 
in 1959, interviewing Fidel Castro in Cuba, and traveling with 
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President Dwight D. Eisenhower to South America, Asia, and 
Europe. In 1960 Schorr was assigned to Bonn as css bureau 
chief for Germany and Eastern Europe and covered the Berlin 
crisis and the building of the Berlin Wall. In 1972, while being 
assigned to Washington, Schorr began a full-time assignment 
for CBs as its chief correspondent on the Watergate break-in 
story. Schorr’s exclusive reports and on-the-scene coverage of 
the Senate Watergate hearings earned him three Emmys. He 
unexpectedly found himself a part of his own story when the 
hearings turned up a Nixon “enemies list” with his name on 
it and evidence that the president had ordered that the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation investigate him. This “abuse of a 
Federal agency” was one count in the Bill of Impeachment on 
which Nixon would have been tried had he not resigned in 
August 1974. That fall, Schorr again became part of his own 
story. When the House of Representatives voted to suppress 
the final report of its intelligence investigating committee, 
Schorr arranged for publication of the advance copy he had 
obtained. This led to his suspension by czs and an investi- 
gation by the House Ethics Committee, in which Schorr was 
threatened with jail for contempt of Congress if he did not 
disclose his source. At a public hearing he refused on First 
Amendment grounds. The committee voted 6 to 5 against a 
contempt citation. Schorr resigned from css and wrote his ac- 
count of his stormy experience in a book, Clearing the Air. In 
1979 Schorr was hired by Ted Turner to help create the Cable 
News Network, and he served in Washington as senior cor- 
respondent until 1985. Subsequently Schorr worked primar- 
ily for National Public Radio as senior news analyst, working 
effectively as he approached go. In 2002 Schorr was elected 
to the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. He was the 
author of Stay Tuned: A Life in Journalism (2001) and Forgive 
Us Our Press Passes (1998). 

[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


SCHORR, FRIEDRICH (1888-1953), bass-baritone. Born 
in Nagyvarad, Hungary, Schorr sang at Graz, Prague, and 
Cologne, and at the Berlin State Opera (1923-31). In 1938 he 
emigrated to the United States and sang at the Metropolitan 
Opera. One of the foremost Wagnerian singers of his time, he 
excelled as an interpreter of the roles of Hans Sachs and Wotan 
and often appeared at the Wagner Festivals in Bayreuth. 


SCHORR, JOSHUA HESCHEL (commonly known as Osias 
Schorr; 1818-1895), scholar, editor, and second-generation 
Galician Haskalah leader. Born in Brody, Galicia, to a prom- 
inent and affluent family, Schorr became a successful mer- 
chant, but devoted much of his time to Jewish scholarship. 
In his youth he was befriended (through correspondence) by 
Samuel David *Luzzatto and later financed the publication 
of a number of Luzzatto’s works. In the 1850s Luzzatto broke 
with Schorr because of the latter’s radicalism. Schorr’s ini- 
tial writings were translated from their original Hebrew and 
published in German Jewish periodicals. The earliest articles 
centered on social and literary themes and appeared in Lud- 
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wig *Philippson’s Die Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums. His 
first major article appeared in *Jost’s Israelitische Annalen, and 
constituted an early attempt to formulate a theoretical basis for 
reforming Jewish law without denying the principle of author- 
ity. In the early 1840s he frequently contributed to Zion, a He- 
brew periodical which appeared in Germany. Schorr’s major 
writings, however, were published in *He-Halutz, a yearbook 
which he edited and which appeared intermittently between 
1851 and 1887. Intended as the literary organ of a small group of 
radical maskilim who advocated social and religious reforms, 
He-Halutz became devoted almost entirely to scholarly articles 
after publication of Volume 5 in 1860. Subsequent to the pub- 
lication of Volume 6 in 1861, the periodical was written exclu- 
sively by Schorr. During the years 1879-84 Schorr again be- 
came involved in the struggle between Galician maskilim and 
adherents of Orthodoxy, against whom he published many 
satirical verses in Ivri Anokhi, a Hebrew periodical issued in 
Brody. He corresponded with the leading Jewish scholars of 
his day, including Abraham Geiger, Abraham Krochmal, Leo- 
pold Zunz, Marcus Jost, and Moritz Steinschneider, as well 
as Bernard Felsenthal, a prominent American Reform rabbi. 
Schorr’s writings advocating religious and social reforms were 
of two kinds: first, satirical diatribes attacking the alleged igno- 
rance and obscurantism of the Orthodox, and often influenced 
by the style of his friend, Isaac *Erter; and, second, scholarly 
polemics seeking to demonstrate that talmudic and rabbinical 
laws are products of a specific time and are, therefore, without 
absolute authority. In the polemical articles his technique was 
to point out errors and contradictions in talmudic and later 
halakhic literature, and he did not limit his critical approach 
to post-biblical texts. Schorr was one of the earliest Hebrew 
scholars to apply critical methods to the Bible, including the 
Torah itself, which aroused the wrath of his Orthodox oppo- 
nents. To the Jewish masses of Eastern Europe he became the 
very symbol of heresy and, as such, appears as a quasi-fictional 
character in the works of S.Y. *Agnon. Influencing an entire 
generation of East European maskilim - Moses Leib *Lilien- 
blum and Judah Leib *Gordon, for example, acknowledged 
their debt to him - Schorr also had some effect on a number 
of American Reform rabbis. Toward the end of the 19‘ cen- 
tury he became an eccentric recluse. He left his valuable li- 
brary of manuscripts and early prints and a substantial estate 
to the Viennese Rabbinical Seminary. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Klausner, Sifrut, 4 (1953), 58-77; E. Spice- 
handler, in: HUCA, 31 (1960), 181-222; 40-41 (1970), 503-28; idem, 


in: SBB, 2 (1955-56), 20-36 (bibl.). 
[Ezra Spicehandler] 


SCHORR, MOSES (Mojzesz; 1874-1941), Polish rabbi and 
scholar. Schorr, born in Przemysl, Galicia, studied at the Jue- 
disch-theologische Lehranstalt and the University of Vienna. 
In 1899 he became lecturer in Jewish religious subjects at the 
Jewish Teachers’ Seminary in Lemberg, where he also en- 
gaged in wider educational and social work. In 1904 he was 
appointed lecturer and in 1915 professor of Semitic languages 
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and history of the ancient Orient at Lemberg University, a 
chair which he later held in Warsaw. He was called there in 
1923 to succeed S. *Posnanski as preacher at the moderately 
Reform Tlomacka Street synagogue, in which capacity he was 
also a member of the Warsaw rabbinical council. Schorr was 
one of the founders in 1928 of the Institute for Jewish Stud- 
ies, which was the rabbinical seminary of Poland; he served 
there as lecturer in Bible and Hebrew, and for some years as 
rector. A member of the Polish Academy of Sciences, from 
1935 to 1938 he was a member of the Polish Senate, defend- 
ing the precarious rights of Polish Jewry against mounting of- 
ficial and unofficial antisemitism. When Germany invaded 
Poland in September 1939, he fled eastward, but was arrested 
by the Russians, who moved on Poland from the east. Trans- 
ported from prison to prison, he ended up in Uzbekistan, 
where he died. 

Among Schorr’s many scholarly works, the first treated 
Joseph *Nasi’s correspondence with King Sigismund Augus- 
tus of Poland (in Mewy, 41 (1897), 169-77, 228-37). In 1899 he 
published Organizacja Zydéw w Polsce... az do r. 1772, a his- 
tory of Polish Jewry’s legal status and inner organization from 
its beginnings to 1772, which became basic to all further re- 
search in this field. This was followed by Zydzi w Przemyctu do 
konica xvi wieku (“The Jews of Przemysl to the End of the 18' 
Century,’ 1903), and a critical edition (1909) of the privileges 
granted to the Jews of Cracow by King Stanislaus Augustus in 
1765. From Jewish history in Poland Schorr turned to Semitic 
studies, in particular ancient Babylonian and Assyrian law, be- 
coming one of the leading scholars in this field and making it 
accessible to legal scholars unfamiliar with cuneiform script. 
Between 1907 and 1910 he published 184 legal documents 
with their transcription, translation, and a commentary un- 
der the title Altbabylonische Rechtsurkunden... (3 vols.). His 
Urkunden des altbabylonischen Zivil und Prozessrechts (1913) 
has remained an important reference book. A jubilee volume 
in Hebrew and Polish was published in 1935, on the occasion 
of his 60% birthday, as well as a memorial volume in Hebrew, 
Kovez Madda’i le-Zekher M. Schorr (1945). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Balaban, in: Ksiega jubileuszowa ku czci... 
Mojzesza Schorra (1935); M. David, ibid.; A. Weiss, in: Kovez Madda’i 
le-Zekher Moshe Schorr (1945), ix—xiii; Y. Gruenbaum (ed.), EG, 1 
(1953), 303-4; J. Guzik, in: $.K. Mirsky (ed.), Ishim u-Demuyyot be- 
Hokhmat Yisrael be-Eiropah ha-Mizrahit Lifnei Shekiatah (1959), 
207-22; bibl; 217-22. 


SCHORR, NAPHTALI MENDEL (1807-1883), pioneer 
Galician Hebrew journalist and short-story writer; brother 
of Joshua Heschel *Schorr. 

His publications include a periodical entitled Ha-Zir (1858), 
a collection of short stories Har ha-Mor (1855-77), a Hebrew 
translation of Brahmanische Weisheit (“Indian parables”) under 
the title Masat Nefesh (1867), and a new edition of Behinat ha- 
Olam by *Jedaiah ha-Penini with his own commentary (1885). 
His contributions to newpapers and periodicals were usually 
signed I.L.R. (Heb. 17”), the last letters of his names. 
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SCHORSCH, GUSTAV (1918-1945), Czech actor and pro- 
ducer. One of the founders of the avant-garde theater “p 99” in 
Prague, he also worked at the Czech National Theater. After the 
German occupation in 1939 he was deported to the *Theresien- 
stadt concentration camp. While there, he organized lectures 
and play readings, and in secret classes and rehearsals con- 
ducted at night, under the most difficult conditions, formed a 
group of actors who gave highly accomplished theatrical per- 
formances. Those of the group who survived played an impor- 
tant part in Czech postwar theater life. Schorsch’s work came 
to an end in the autumn of 1944, when he was transferred to 
* Auschwitz. In January 1945 he was killed by the Nazis. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fryd, in: Terezin (Eng., 1965), 207ff.; Sedova, 


ibid., 219 ff. 
[Avigdor Dagan] 


SCHORSCH, ISMAR (1935—_), Jewish historian and sixth 
chancellor of the *Jewish Theological Seminary. Born in Ger- 
many, Schorsch was three when his family came to the United 
States in December 1938, a month after Kristallnacht. He grew 
up in Pottstown, Pennsylvania, where his father, Rabbi Emil 
Schorsch, served as a congregational rabbi. Schorsch was ed- 
ucated at Ursinus College and later at yrs, where he was or- 
dained in 1962. At Columbia University he studied under Salo 
W. *Baron and Fritz Stern and earned his doctorate in Jew- 
ish history in 1969. After serving as a U.S. Army chaplain, he 
joined the faculty of Ts, rose to the rank of provost during the 
tenure of his mentor, Gerson D.*Cohen, and was appointed 
chancellor upon Cohen's retirement in 1986. Schorsch has an- 
nounced his intention to retire from that post in 2006 and to 
return to full-time teaching and scholarship. 

As an historian, Schorsch has published many works 
on aspects of modern German-Jewish history. Stressing that 
Jews are historical actors, not merely victims of persecution, 
he analyzed the response of German Jewry to antisemitism 
in the pre-World War 1 period. The main focus of his schol- 
arship was the intellectual history of modern Jews, especially 
the German-Jewish * Wissenschaft des Judentums movement. 
He studied the rise of historical thinking as a source of au- 
thority within modern Judaism and delineated both reformist 
and conservative tendencies within that new trend. Schorsch 
assumed the presidency of the Leo Baeck Institute, a research 
institute devoted to German-Jewish history, in 1985. 

Having become chancellor of yrs in the midst of an ep- 
ochal debate over the impact of feminism on Conservative 
Judaism, Schorsch identified himself as a “militant centrist.” 
He quickly completed the process of opening jTs professional 
schools to qualified women candidates by bringing the Can- 
torial School into line with the Rabbinical School, which had 
begun admitting women late in Cohen’s tenure. Under his 
leadership, Ts expanded its training program for Jewish edu- 
cators into a Graduate School of Jewish Education. Schorsch 
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also oversaw the growth of the seminary’s Jerusalem campus. 
He has promoted collaborative initiatives with other institu- 
tions, notably the 1991 Project Judaica program, which has 
brought jrs-trained scholars to the Russian State University 
for the Humanities in Moscow to help revive Jewish learning 
in Russia. Near the end of his tenure in 2005, JTs had grown 
significantly, with an enrollment of 700 students in its various 
programs. With the percentage of American Jews self-identi- 
fying as Conservative dropping in recent years, Schorsch has 
acknowledged that strengthening the center of the Jewish re- 
ligious spectrum remains a priority for his successor and his 
movement in the future. 

As a spokesperson for Conservative Judaism, Schorsch 
addressed both his denominational constituency and a broader 
audience. In October 2005, he completed a twelve-year cycle 
of weekly Torah commentaries, through which he engaged 
Conservative Jewry more directly than any of his predeces- 
sors. He has been a frequent and outspoken critic of the Israeli 
Chief Rabbinate, charging it with intransigence and disregard 
of the broader Jewish community. In national affairs, he has 
brought Jewish perspectives to contemporary political debates 
over environmentalism, health care, welfare reform, and sepa- 
ration of church and state. 

[Michael Panitz (2° ed.)] 


SCHOTTLAENDER, BENDET (Benedict Schott; 1763- 
1846), German educator and reformer. Schottlaender, who 
was orphaned at an early age, received a traditional educa- 
tion before coming under the influence of the ideas of the 
Enlightenment. He supported himself by tutoring until he 
met Israel *Jacobson, who appointed him teacher and sub- 
sequently principal of the *Seesen school. An able adminis- 
trator and controversial reformer and innovator (concerning 
confirmation, use of German in the liturgy, music, etc.), he 
held this post for 33 years. He was also Jacobson’s influential 
aide in the Jewish Consistory of *Westphalia and was partly 
responsible for its daring and unpopular reforms, which he 
tried to make acceptable by stressing education as the pana- 
cea for the ills of German Jewry. In this vein he contributed 
to Ha-Meassef and Sulamith. In 1806 Schottlaender presented 
a memorandum on the necessity for improved education for 
Jews to the Paris *Assembly of Jewish Notables convened by 
Napoleon. In 1808 he published his pamphlet Sendschreiben 
an meine Brueder die Israeliten in Westfalen, die Einrichtung 
eines juedischen Consistoriums betreffend. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.R. Marcus, in: HUCA, 7 (1930), 537-77. 
[Henry Wasserman / Noam Zadoff (274 ed.)] 


SCHOTTLAND, CHARLES IRWIN (1906-1995), U.S. so- 
cial welfare expert. Born in Chicago, Schottland received a 
B.A. from UCLA in 1927; he received a social work certificate 
from the Graduate School of Social Work in the New York 
School of Social Work in 1929; and he graduated from the 
University of Southern California Law School in 1933. He was 
director of the California Relief Administration from 1933 
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to 1936. During his service as lieutenant-colonel in the U.S. 
army in World War 11, he served as chief of section of the Dis- 
placed Persons Branch at Allied Supreme Headquarters, Paris 
(1944-45), and as the assistant director of the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration (UNRRA) for Ger- 
many (1945). After directing the New York Child Care Asso- 
ciation (1946-48), he headed the California State Department 
of Social Welfare (1950-54). Appointed by President Eisen- 
hower as commissioner of social security in the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare (1954-59), he directed the 
American social security system. In 1959 Schottland became 
professor and dean of the Graduate School for Advanced Stud- 
ies in Social Welfare at Brandeis University, and was elected 
acting president of Brandeis University in 1970. Active in na- 
tional and international organizations, he was president of the 
National Conference of Social Welfare, 1953, 1959-60; assis- 
tant treasurer-general and vice president of the International 
Conference of Social Welfare (1962-68); and president of the 
International Conference in 1968. He was also president of the 
National Association of Workers (1967-69). He was the prin- 
cipal adviser to the U.S. delegation at the United Nations So- 
cial Commission (1955 and 1957). He was chairman of the 1981 
Arizona White House conference on aging. He also served as 
chairman of the Arizona Governor’s Council on Aging; presi- 
dent of the National Senior Citizen Law Center; president of 
the American Society on Aging; and a board member of the 
Pima Counsel on Aging and the National Council on Aging. 
In addition to many articles and papers published in 
journals and conference proceedings, he was the author of 
“Poverty and Income Maintenance for the Aged,” in M. Gor- 
don (ed.), Poverty in America (1965), The Social Security Pro- 
gram in the United States (1963), and New Strategies for Social 
Development Role of Social Welfare (1971). He edited The Wel- 

fare State: Selected Essays (1967). 
[Joseph Neipris / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


SCHOTTLANDER, BERNARD (1924-1999), sculptor. 
Schottlander was born in Mainz, Germany, but emigrated 
to London in 1939. Initially trained as a metalworker, he first 
took up art studies in 1946, and continued to administer his 
own engineering works before devoting himself wholly to 
sculpture in 1963. The influence of this occupation is fully 
evident in his monumental, ambitious metal constructions, 
superbly fabricated and based on simple, near-geometrical 
forms. His gaunt abstract shapes suggest symbolic undertones, 
like huge Easter Island idols, but he represents them as forms 
without literary or religious programs. Schottlander has rap- 
idly achieved considerable prominence both in England and 
abroad. He was invited to the 1967 Sculpture Symposium in 
Toronto, Canada, and to many other important international 
gatherings. He formerly exhibited regularly at the Anely Juda 
Gallery, London, but to solve the problem of displaying his 
enormous works, he took to exhibiting them in public spaces. 
He taught at the St. Martin’s School of Art, London. 

[Charles Samuel Spencer] 
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SCHOTZ, BENNO (1891-1984), British sculptor. Schotz 
was born in Estonia, the son of a watchmaker, and at the age 
of 20 joined his brother at Glasgow University. He became a 
naturalized British subject in 1930. In the 1920s he exhibited 
at the Royal Glasgow Institute of Fine Arts and other venues 
in Scotland and England. From 1938 to 1960 he was head of 
the Sculpture Department at Glasgow School of Art. Influ- 
enced by Epstein, Schotz established himself with a series of 
portraits of distinguished Scotsmen. He also made portraits 
of famous Jews: Herzl, Sholem Asch, Lord Samuel, and Ben- 
Gurion. Schotz’s deep Jewish feelings are reflected in a series 
of more experimental works, such as The Prophet (1957). The 
Catholic Church in Scotland commissioned from him monu- 
mental decorations for new churches. 

Schotz is regarded as one of the most important Scot- 
tish sculptors of the 20'* century and is sometimes known 
as the “Scottish Epstein.” He was buried in Jerusalem. Schotz 
wrote an autobiography, Bronze In My Blood: The Memoirs of 
Benno Schotz (1981). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


[Charles Samuel Spencer] 


SCHRADER, ABE (1900-2001), U.S. apparel manufacturer. 
Schrader came to the US. in 1921 practically penniless, after 
feeling the effects of bigotry as a member of the Polish Army, 
and became the quintessential garment industry success story, 
an iconic figure whose life spanned the entire 20" century. 

His mother had hoped he would become a rabbi, but he 
joined his uncle’s company as a shipping clerk for $10 a week. 
After learning to cut patterns, he opened his own factory and 
was a contractor from 1927 to 1952. During World War 11, his 
business prospered when he was contracted to make uniforms 
for the Women's Auxiliary Army Corps. In the early 1950s, 
Schrader decided to leave the anonymity of contracting and 
put his own name on the clothes he made. He briefly went into 
business with Leonard Arkin but eventually opened his own 
company, Abe Schrader Corp., building a $70 million business 
known for tasteful dresses and separates. The company went 
public in 1969, and in 1984 he sold his business to Interco Inc. 
of St. Louis for almost $40 million, remaining as chairman. 
Four years later Interco began to sell off its apparel units and 
Schrader tried to buy his company back. He could not come 
to terms, however, and retired in February 1989. 

In addition to being a leading dress manufacturer for al- 
most 40 years, Schrader led a campaign to have New York City 
recognized as “the fashion capital of the world,” helped open 
channels between the industry and the city’s government, and 
led the fight to have part of Seventh Avenue - the heart of the 
city’s garment district - renamed Fashion Avenue. Schrader 
was also active politically. After becoming a major fundraiser 
for the 1964 presidential campaign of Lyndon B. Johnson, a 
man he admired because of his stance on civil rights, Schrader 
was invited to the White House on numerous occasions. He 
also led campaigns to raise money for the Federation of Jew- 
ish Philanthropies and for Israel Bonds. Schrader was known 
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for his wry wit and intelligence and could quote Sartre, Dos- 
toyevsky, and the Talmud as easily as he could price a dress. 
Although Schrader was an activist on behalf of his fellow man- 
ufacturers, he believed in labor unions and was a long-time 
confidante of David *Dubinsky, president of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union. 

For many of the years he had been in business, Schrader 
was joined by his son Mort, who became president of Abe 
Schrader Corp. in 1968. Another son, Steven, was with the 
company for a short time, but established his own career in 
publishing. In 1988, the Fashion Institute of Technology in 
New York named one of its apparel manufacturing labs the 
Abe Schrader Production Laboratory. Schrader marked his 
100" birthday in October 2000 with a party for more than 
200 guests at New York’s Plaza Hotel. He spent part of the 


night dancing. 
[Mort Sheinman (2! ed.)] 


SCHRAMECK, ABRAHAM (1867-1948), French politician. 
Schrameck was born in Saint Etienne into a family of Alsatian 
Jews. His grandfather was a soldier in Napoleon's army. He 
was made chef de cabinet to the Paris chief of police, follow- 
ing the government decision to order a retrial of *Dreyfus. He 
achieved a considerable reputation as an administrator in pre- 
venting serious disorders and was subsequently appointed sec- 
retary-general of the Bouches-du-Rhéne department which 
included Marseilles, then harried by criminal gangs. Once 
more Schrameck carried out his task with distinction and was 
later made prefect of the Tarn-et-Garonne and Bouches-du- 
Rhone districts. In 1914 Schrameck was appointed governor 
general of Madagascar, where he suppressed German plots 
against the French administration and organized the supply 
of materials for the Allies from the island. He also introduced 
economic reforms which increased the loyalty of the natives 
to France. Schrameck returned to France in 1920 and sat un- 
til 1940 as a senator for the Bouches-du-Rhéne department. 
He was twice minister of the interior and was also minister of 
justice and a member of several Senate committees. A profess- 
ing Jew, he vigorously defended the Jewish cause. 


[Shulamith Catane] 


SCHRECKER, PAUL (1889-1963), historian of philosophy. 
Born in Vienna, he was appointed associate editor of the Prus- 
sian Academy of Sciences’ project of publishing the complete 
critical edition of Leibniz’s works. The project was suspended 
in 1933, under the Nazis. Schrecker lost his post and fled to 
Paris, where he worked in the Centre Nationale de la Recher- 
che Scientifique on the history of philosophy and the history 
of science. With D. Roustan, he began a critical edition of 
Malebranche's writings. The first volume appeared in 1938, 
and the second was under way when the Germans took over 
Paris. He prepared an edition of some of Leibniz’ Latin writ- 
ings, which he translated into French also. An English trans- 
lation of some works of Leibniz by Schrecker and his wife ap- 
peared posthumously. He immigrated to the United States and 
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was professor at the New School of Social Research, 1941-45, 
and at Swarthmore, Haverford, and Bryn Mawr colleges near 
Philadelphia, and from 1950 to 1961 at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. He wrote many articles on themes in the history of 
philosophy, history of science, and philosophy of history, and 
a book, Work and History: An Essay on the Structure of Civi- 


lizati 8). 
ication 1948) [Richard H. Popkin] 


SCHREINER, MARTIN (Mordechai; 1863-1926), scholar 
in the field of medieval Jewish and Islamic letters. Schreiner 
was born into a poor family in Nagyvarad, Hungary, and in 
his youth lost his father, a Hebrew teacher. During 1882-87 
he studied at the Rabbinical Seminary and the University of 
Budapest, where he came under the influence of Ignaz *Gold- 
ziher. Schreiner served as rabbi in Csurgo in 1887-92, and 
during 1892-94 as instructor at the Jewish Teachers’ Training 
Institute in Budapest. From 1894 to 1902 he was a professor at 
the Lehranstalt fuer die Wissenschaft des Judentums in Ber- 
lin. Becoming mentally ill in 1902, he spent the rest of his life, 
a quarter of a century, in a sanatorium. 

Schreiner’s contributions to learning appeared in 1884- 
1902 and were of an increasingly high order, marked by eru- 
dition and penetrating analysis of Islamic intellectual devel- 
opment, its impact on medieval Jewish thought, interfaith 
polemics, Jewish philosophy, and *Karaism. While his schol- 
arly work was published in German or French, he wrote in a 
more popular vein in Hungarian. He was interested in cur- 
rent communal affairs and exercised a strong influence on his 
students. His last major publication was Die juengsten Urteile 
ueber das Judenthum ... (1902), directed against the academic 
Jew-baiting of de Lagarde, E.V. Hartmann, E. Meyer, and 
Houston Chamberlain. 

Most of his studies appeared in MGwy (vols. 34, 35, 40, 
42, 43); ZAW (vol. 6); REJ (vols., 12, 29, 31); ZDMG (vols. 42, 
45, 48, 52, 53); ZHB (vols. 1, 3); Bericht der Lehranstalt fuer die 
Wissenschaft des Judentums, 13 (1895); 18 (1900); the Acts of 
the vii1 Orientalist Congress; and Semitic Studies in Memory 
of G.A. Kohut (1897), 495-513. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Wilhelm, in: Living Legacy, Essays in 
Honor of Hugo Hahn (1963), index; B. Elsass, in: Emlékkonyv (of the 
Budapest Seminary), 2 (1927), 100-6; A. Scheiber, in: Israelitisches 
Wochenblatt fuer die Schweiz (Sept. 4, 1964). 


[Moshe Perlmann] 


SCHREKER, FRANZ (1878-1934), composer and conduc- 
tor. Born in Monaco, after studying in Vienna Schreker be- 
came conductor of the Volksoper there (1907) and founded 
the Vienna Philharmonic Choir (1908). He became head of 
the State High School for Music, Berlin, and in 1932, profes- 
sor of composition at the Prussian Academy of Arts. He was 
dismissed in 1933 when the Nazis rose to power. Schreker was 
known for his operas, which had rich Wagnerian orchestra- 
tion, daring harmonies, and somewhat erotic libretti that were 
written by the composer. Among them were Der ferne Klang 
(1912), Von ewigen Leben (1929), and Christophorus (1932). 
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SCHRENZEL, MOSES (1838-1912), ideologist of Jewish na- 
tionalism. Born in Lemberg, Schrenzel was a property owner 
and, as is apparent from his book on banking problems in Aus- 
tria (1876), was well informed on economic matters. In 1881 
he published a booklet entitled Die Loesung der Judenfrage 
(“The Solution of the Jewish Problem”) and in the same year 
brought out a supplement. The booklets express the writer's 
disillusionment with Jewish emancipation in Europe, espe- 
cially in light of the situation of the Jews in the most advanced 
country in Western Europe, Germany. He saw the only solu- 
tion to the Jewish problem in the establishment of an inde- 
pendent Jewish state and Jewish engagement in agriculture 
there. The best locality for the Jewish state, he believed, was 
North America, since in Erez Israel land was expensive, and 
once the rulers of Erez Israel, the Turks, discovered Jewish 
activities there “not only will they expel us, they will also an- 
nihilate us.” These two pamphlets aroused much opposition, 
both among those who believed in emancipation and those 
who favored the settlement of Erez Israel. The similar ideas 
advanced by Leon *Pinsker in his Autoemancipation, which 
appeared after Schrenzel’s pamphlets, lead to the assumption 
that he had read the pamphlets before publishing his book, 
besides being aware of the controversy they had aroused in 
the press. Several years later Schrenzel changed his opinion 
about Erez Israel and founded a society called Kreuzer Ver- 
ein (“Penny Society”), the contributions of whose members 
were intended for the purchase of land in Erez Israel for the 
purpose of Jewish settlement. The society, whose regulations 
emphasized national ownership of the land to be purchased, 
never reached the stage of practical activity. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.B. Weinryb, in: Davar, Literary Supple- 
ment (Oct. 23, 1936), 2-3; ibid. (Oct. 30, 1936), 5-6 (Heb. trans. of the 


booklets with introduction). 
[Getzel Kressel] 


SCHRIRE, VELVA (1916-1972), South African cardiologist. 
Schrire was born in Kimberley, South Africa, and after com- 
pleting his medical studies at the University of Cape Town 
proceeded to London, where he studied cardiology at the Na- 
tional Heart Hospital. Returning to South Africa, he founded 
the Cardiac Clinic at the Groote Schuur Hospital in Cape 
Town in 1951, and under his leadership the clinic achieved 
an international reputation, with Schrire playing a decisive 
part as a member of the team under Dr. Christiaan Barnard 
which performed the first heart transplant in history. In 1964 
he was appointed associate professor of medicine at his uni- 
versity, and was promoted to full professor a few weeks before 
his death. Together with Barnard he published The Surgery of 
Common Congenital Cardiac Malformations (1966) and, in the 
same year, Clinical Cardiology. 


SCHUB, MOSHE DAVID (1854-1938), Erez Israel pioneer. 
Born in Moinesti, *Romania, Schub was a shohet in his home 
town. As early as the 1870s he was among the founders of an 
association for settlement in Erez Israel, which sent him to 
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buy land there in 1882. He acquired the abandoned settlement 
Ja‘tna near Safed. At the end of that year *Rosh Pinnah was 
established on this land, Schub was elected head of its commit- 
tee and obtained permission from the Turkish authorities in 
*Damascus to build houses there. When the settlement came 
under the patronage of Baron *Rothschild, Schub refused to 
cooperate with Rothschild’s officials, gave up his land, and be- 
came headmaster of the first Hebrew school in the settlement. 
In 1891 he under took the management of the new settlement 
*Mishmar ha-Yarden and was later manager of *Ein Zeitim. 
At the invitation of Hovevei Zion he went to Germany in 1896 
to run the exhibition of Jewish settlements in the Holy Land 
held in *Berlin and Cologne. There he met Theodor *Herzl, 
became one of his ardent supporters, and accompanied him 
on his visit to Erez Israel in 1898. 

He wrote many articles in Hebrew, Yiddish, and Ger- 
man on the problems of Jewish agricultural settlement. His 
writings include a history of the settlement, Yesud ha-Maalah 
(1931), and his memoirs, Zikhronot le- Veit David (1937), which 
is also a valuable source on the early history of Jewish settle- 
ment in Erez Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Klausner, Hibbat Ziyyon be-Romanyah 
(1951), index; idem, Mi-Katoviz ad Basel (1965), index. 

[Yehuda Slutsky] 


°SCHUBERT, KURT (1923-_), Austrian scholar. Schubert, a 
Catholic, was born in Vienna. He was the founder and head of 
the Institute for Judaic Studies (Judasitik) at Vienna Univer- 
sity and chairman of the Austrian Christian-Jewish Friendship 
League. Schubert initiated the establishment of the Austrian 
Jewish Museum in Eisenstadt and was appointed to elimi- 
nate antisemitic references in Catholic textbooks and pas- 
sion plays. He edited the periodicals Kairos (1959-94/5) and 
Studia Judaica Austriaca (1974-92). Among Schubert's pub- 
lished works are Die Religion des nachbiblischen Judentums 
(1955); Israel - Staat der Hoffnung (1957); Die Gemeinde vom 
Toten Meer (1958; Eng. transl. Dead Sea Community, 1959); 
Die Kultur der Juden (2 vol., 1970, 1979); Juedische Geschichte 
(1995); and, together with his wife, Ursula, Juedische Buch- 
kunst (2 vol., 1983, 1992). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Thoma, in: C. Thoma, G. Stemberger, J. 
Maier (eds.): Judentum (1993) 9-21; [no author], in: David, 11 (1999), 


25-29, 42. 
[Mirjam Triend]-Zadoff (274 ed.)] 


SCHUBERT, LIA (1926- ), dancer and choreographer. 
Schubert was born in Vienna and trained with the Russian bal- 
lerinas Preobrazhenska and Egoreva in Paris. During World 
War 11, her family was deported but she escaped. After the war, 
she worked with Leonid Massine and, in 1950, was a dancer 
and the choreographer of the Malm6 City Theater in Sweden. 
In 1953, she moved to Stockholm and, in 1957, founded the Bal- 
let Academy at Stockholm University, which she directed until 
she left for Israel in 1968. In 1969, Schubert and Caj Lottman, 
known professionally as Caj Selling, the male star of the Royal 
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Swedish Ballet, founded the Institute for Dance in Haifa. The 
Institute comprised a children’s dance school, a two-year train- 
ing course for dance teachers, and, in 1971-74, a modern dance 
company called The Dancers Stage. In 1974, Schubert and Lott- 
man established The Haifa Piccolo Ballet, which performed in 
the style of classical ballet. In 1976, Selling left the company to 
become the artistic director of the *Batsheva Dance Company. 
Although the Institute was highly esteemed, it accumulated 
debts and, in 1980, Schubert left Israel and returned to Swe- 
den. Most dance teachers in Haifa and the north of Israel, as 
well as many dancers, were students at the Institute. 


[Ruth Eshel (24 ed.)] 


SCHUCK, JOHAN HENRIK EMIL (1855-1947), Swedish 
literary historian. Born in Stockholm, Schiick was the child of 
a mixed marriage, his mother being a non-Jewess. From 1898 
until 1920 he was professor of literature at the University of 
Uppsala, where he also served as rector (1905-18). His histori- 
cal approach to literary research profoundly influenced later 
Swedish criticism and his gifted teaching produced several 
outstanding pupils, notably Oskar Ivar *Levertin and Martin 
*Lamm. In 1918, five years after his election to the Swedish 
Academy, Schiick was honored with the post of president of 
the Nobel Foundation. After publishing an important study 
of Shakespeare (1883-84), he planned a large history of world 
literature, only two parts of which appeared: Antiken (1900) 
and Den israelitiska litteraturen (1906). Later, however, he pro- 
duced a six-volume manual of general literature (1919-26); 
histories of the Swedish people (1913-15) and of the Swedish 
Academy (1935-39); and a history of the literatures and acad- 
emies of antiquity (8 vols., 1932-44). His outstanding achieve- 
ment was the monumental Illustrerad svensk litteraturhisto- 
ria (1895-97; 7 vols., 1926-33”), written in collaboration with 
Karl Johan *Warburg. Together with R.G. Berg and F. B66k 
he also published an immense anthology of Swedish litera- 
ture from 1500 to 1900 (30 vols., 1921-22) and an anthology 
of world literature in Swedish translation (3 vols., 1932). As a 
critic, Schiick always excelled in clear analysis of genres and 
literary periods. 


°SCHUDT, JOHANN JAKOB (1664-1722), German Chris- 
tian Hebraist, pedagogue, and Orientalist from Frankfurt am 
Main. The son of a Lutheran priest, Schudt studied theology 
in Wittenberg, and in 1684 went to Hamburg to study Oriental 
languages, including Hebrew. In 1689 he returned to Frank- 
furt, where he served in different positions in the local gym- 
nasium, becoming its rector in 1717. 

Schudt devoted himself especially to the fields of Hebrew 
and Jewish history and antiquities. He became interested in 
the Jews, their customs and history through his Oriental stud- 
ies and meetings with Jews in Hamburg and Frankfurt. An- 
other factor accounting for his interest was his desire to con- 
vert Jews to Christianity. The writing of what later became his 
most renowned work, Juedische Merkwuerdigkeiten (“Jewish 
Peculiarities,” 1714-18), was motivated by the great fire of the 
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Frankfurt ghetto on Jan. 14, 1711. The work consists of four 
volumes. The first volume is a detailed account of Jewish com- 
munities all over the world. In the second volume, which is 
devoted to an ethnographic depiction of the Jews of Frank- 
furt, Schudt provides detailed and mostly first-hand infor- 
mation about their history, ways of life, customs, professions, 
language, and clothing. The third volume contains Yiddish 
poems, such as the account of the Vincent *Fettmilch distur- 
bances, a Purim play and comedy, and legislation concerning 
Frankfurt Jewry. The fourth volume contains supplements to 
the first three. 

Although Schudt stated that his aim was to seek the truth 
and avoid all preconceived opinion, he drew upon doubtful 
sources which presented the Jews in an unfavorable light, and 
often referred to *Eisenmenger’s Entdecktes Judentum. Thus he 
transmitted such contemporary prejudices as that Jews were 
predisposed to usury and cheating, deploring their supposed 
insolence and pride, and their foetor Judaens (“Jewish stench”). 
However, he was skeptical of the *blood libel and the alleged 
desecrating of the *Host. When Schudt presents actual reports, 
especially those dealing with the Jews of Frankfurt, his books 
are an important historical source for the life and culture of 
the German Jews in the 17 century. Among his many works 
one should also note Compendium historiae judaicae (1700), 
Vita Jephtae (1701), and Juedisches Franckfurter und Prager 
Freuden-Fest (1716). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Deutsch, “Johann Jacob Schudt — 
Der erste Ethnograph der juedischen Gemeinde in Frankfurt am 
Main,’ in: F. Backhaus et al. (eds.), Die Frankfurter Judengasse (2005), 
57-65; C.J. Joecher, Allgemeines Gelehrten Lexicon (Leipzig 1751; 
repr. 1961), 368-9; H. Schreckenberg, Die christlichen Adversus- 
Judaeos-Texte und ihr literarisches und historisches Umfeld (13.-20. 
Jh.). (1994), 704-5; B. Suchy, Lexikographie und Juden im 18. Jahr- 
hundert (1979), 12-13. 

[Reuven Michael / Aya Elyada (24 ed.)] 


SCHUECK, JENO (1895-1974), Hungarian rabbi. Schueck 
was born in Onod, north Hungary, where his father was rabbi. 
After World War 11 he was appointed rabbi to one of the dis- 
tricts of Budapest, where he founded and maintained a home 
for Orthodox Jewish children from the country districts. He 
was appointed chaplain to the Hungarian armed forces and 
later Senior Orthodox chaplain. In this capacity he was ex- 
tremely active in finding solutions to the problems of agunot. 
During this period Schueck played a prominent part in the 
reconstruction of Orthodox Judaism in Hungary. In 1960 he 
was appointed rabbi of Miskolc and became president of the 
Hungarian Council of Orthodox Rabbis. At the request of the 
Hungarian authorities he joined the World Union of Hungar- 
ians, an organization centered in Budapest for the promotion 
of the Hungarian viewpoint throughout the world. He repre- 
sented Hungarian Orthodox Jewry at the Conference of Euro- 
pean Orthodox Rabbis held in London in 1965. 

Among his publications in Hungarian are As ortodoxia a 
felszabadulas utdn (“Orthodox Judaism after the Liberation,’ 
Yearbook, Budapest, 1959); A két Szofer dinasztia (“Two Dy- 
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nasties of the Sofer Family,’ Yearbook, Budapest, 1960/61); A 
miskolci hitkozség multijdbol (“On the History of the Commu- 
nity of Miskolc,” Yearbook, Budapest, 1971/72). He also pub- 
lished an annual Luah. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Salud, in: Uj Elet (Sept. 1, 1974). 
[Yehouda Marton] 


°SCHUERER, EMIL (1844-1910), leading Protestant New 
Testament scholar. Born in Augsburg, Germany, the son of a 
merchant, Schiirer studied theology at the universities of Er- 
langen, Berlin, and Heidelberg. In Heidelberg he was partic- 
ularly influenced by Richard Rothe. He received his doctor- 
ate at Leipzig in 1868 and taught at the universities of Giessen 
(from 1878), Kiel (from 1890), and Gottingen (from 1895), 
where among his colleagues he counted Willamowitz-Mollen- 
dorf and Julius Wellhausen. Two achievements of his many- 
sided scholarship are especially noteworthy: his founding in 
Leipzig in 1876 of the Theologische Literaturzeitung, which 
he published for many years, thereby wielding an enduring 
influence on the critico-historical research of his time; and, 
even more important, his Geschichte des juedischen Volkes im 
Zeitalter Jesu Christi (Leipzig, 1901-09; index volume 1911). 
These were the third and fourth editions; the first appeared 
in 1874 under the title Lehrbuch der neutestamentlichen Zeit- 
geschichte, and the second (Leipzig, 1886-1900) also appeared 
in English under the title, A History of the Jewish People in the 
Time of Jesus Christ (1885-91). In 1888 a partial translation ap- 
peared in Dutch. Another partial translation is A History of the 
Jewish People in the Time of Jesus, edited with an introduction 
by Nahum N. Glatzer (New York, 1961, 1963). 

Schuerer’s historiographic concept evolves from a thesis 
which he formulated in the introduction as follows: “There is 
not one detail in evangelic history, not one word in Jesus’ mes- 
sage, which can be understood without a knowledge of Jewish 
history and of the Jewish people’s world of ideas.” An elucida- 
tion of New Testament history can therefore in particular be 
expected from research into post-biblical Judaism of this era. 
Schuerer’s achievement thus differs from that of all his pre- 
decessors by excluding from his study the non-Jewish ancient 
world and, simultaneously, by aspiring to make critical use as 
comprehensively as possible of all available sources (literary 
texts, inscriptions, papyri, coins), together with almost all of 
the so-called secondary literature. That his historical review 
commenced not with the conquest of Jerusalem by Pompey, 
but with the Maccabean revolt — because it was here that he de- 
tected the origins of later developments in the Jewish people's 
internal history - also constituted a new approach. Schuerer’s 
encyclopedic work, dry and without stylistic pretensions, does 
not attempt to put forward daring hypotheses or even his- 
torico-theological interpretations. Occasionally, he seems to 
show a cool reserve with regard to the material, which, in his 
presentation of the Jewish religion, leads to a conspicuous nar- 
rowing of his horizon, as he restricts himself to dealing only 
with the messianic expectation and with the external fulfill- 
ment of the Law. This reserve approaches unconcealed hostil- 
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ity in the chapter “Das Leben unter dem Gesetz” (11, 464-96) 
in which he deals with the legalistic side of Jewish piety, tak- 
ing the point of view of the New Testament. 

By the 1960s the need was felt for a thorough revision 
and updating of what was by then considered a minor classic. 
The new English edition was organized by the late Matthew 
Black (1908-1994) of the University of St. Andrews, and car- 
ried out by three Oxford scholars, Geza Vermes, Fergus Millar, 
and Martin Goodman, with the late Pamela Vermes as liter- 
ary editor, under the title The History of the Jewish People in 
the Age of Jesus Christ in three volumes (1973, 1979, 1986/87). 
The editors resolved not to mark additions, corrections, and 
deletions in the text, but to revise it directly, introducing four 
types of change: (a) the removal of out-of-date items of bib- 
liography and purely polemical material; (b) the revision of 
the bibliographies; (c) the correction and modernization of 
the references to, and quotation of, literary texts, papyri, in- 
scriptions and coin legends in Greek, Latin, Hebrew and Ara- 
maic; and (d) above all, the addition of relevant new archae- 
ological, epigraphic, papyrological and numismatic material. 
This has meant the introduction not only of fresh data of a 
type already known to Schuerer, but also of wholly new ar- 
eas of evidence, such as the Babylonian tablets relative to Se- 
leucid chronology, the Dead Sea Scrolls, and the Bar Kokhba 
documents. 

The revised work has preserved as much as possible of 
the original Schuerer and has offered a substantially updated 
compendium for research for the use of late 20 and early 
215t-century historians of Judaism in the age of Jesus. The 
new English Schuerer has subsequently been translated into 
Spanish (Historia del pueblo judio en tiempos de Jesus, 1985) 
and into Italian (Storia del popolo giudaico al tempo de Gesu 
Cristo, 1985-99). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Harnack, in: Theologische Literaturzeitung, 
35 (1910), 289-92; A.B. Titius, Realenzyklopaedie fiir protestantische 
Theologie und Kirche. 24 (1913), 460-46 (with bibliography); G.F. 
Moore, in: HTR, 14 (1921), 237-41; E. Bammel, in: Deutsches Pfarrer- 
blatt, 60 (1960), 225-26. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Hengel, “Der 
alte und der neue Schuerer,’ in: J8s, 35 (1990), 19-72; A. Oppenheimer 
(ed.), Juedische Geschichte in hellenistisch-roemischer Zeit - Wege der 
Forschung: Vom alten zum neuen Schuerer (1999). 


[Heinz Schreckenberg / Geza Vermes (24 ed.)] 


SCHUHL, PIERRE-MAXIME (1902-1984), French philoso- 
pher. Born in Paris, he received his doctorate there in 1934. He 
taught at Montpellier and was appointed professor at Toulouse 
in 1938. In World War 11 Schuhl was a captain in a motorized 
division; he was captured and spent 1940-44 at the Colditz 
camp for officers of various Allied countries. After the war he 
became a professor at the Sorbonne, and chairman of its phi- 
losophy department in 1962. He was also editor of the Revue 
philosophique from 1952, and editor of the series Bibliotheque 
de Philosophie contemporaine. In addition, Schuhl was presi- 
dent of the Société des Etudes Juives (1949-52). His main in- 
terest was in Greek philosophy, especially that of Socrates and 
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atomism are also raised by Saadiah’s contemporary, the Neo- 
platonist Isaac b. Joseph *Israeli (Sefer ha-Yesodot, ed. Fried, 
ch. 2, pp. 43ff.), and by the later Neoplatonist, Solomon ibn 
*Gabirol (11'* century; Fons Vitae, ed. by C. Baeumker (1895), 
52; 57-58). *Maimonides (12*" century) followed the physics of 
Aristotle with its rejection of atomism (Guide of the Perplexed, 
tr. by Pines, 1 (1963), 51, 112). In a historically significant con- 
text, Maimonides criticized the atomism of the later Ash‘arite 
Kalam, maintaining that its doctrine of constant creation of 
new atoms by God and rejection of natural causality was in- 
duced by preconceived religious opinions concerning creation 
(ibid., 177ff., 194 ff.). Aaron b. Elijah defended the Kalam by 
arguing that atomism is necessitated by reason and is neutral 
per se with respect to the question of creation, as is evident 
from its advocacy by Epicurus, who viewed atoms as primor- 
dial. Maimonides’ strictures were accentuated by later Aristo- 
telians, e.g., *Levi b. Gershom (14"" century; Milhamot Adonai 
(1560), pt. 6, 14; ch. 3), who also gives a sophisticated explana- 
tion of the infinite divisibility of extension (ibid., pt. 6:1, ch. 
11). Hasdai *Crescas (14'b—-15'» century), a critic of the Aristo- 
telian system, defended the atomistic theory (H.A. Wolfson, 
Crescas’ Critique of Aristotle (1929), 121, 569-70). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Bailey, Greek Atomists and Epicurus 
(1928); I. Efros, Problem of Space in Jewish Mediaeval Philosophy 
(1917); idem, Ha-Pilosofiyyah ha-Yehudit bi- Ymei ha-Beinayim (1964), 
index; Guttmann, Philosophies, index; Husik, Philosophy, index; S. 
Pines, Beitraege zur islamischen Atomenlehre (1936); M. Schreiner, 
Der Kalam in der juedischen Literatur (1895). 


[Joel Kraemer] 


ATONEMENT (Heb. 0°59, kippurim, from the verb 153). 
The English word atonement (“at-one-ment”) significantly 
conveys the underlying Judaic concept of atonement, i.e., rec- 
onciliation with God. Both the Bible and rabbinical theology 
reflect the belief that as God is holy, man must be pure in or- 
der to remain in communion with Him. Sin and defilement 
damage the relationship between creature and Creator, and 
the process of atonement - through *repentance and repara- 
tion - restores this relationship. 


In the Bible 

The basic means of atonement is the sacrificial rite, which 
functions to purify man from both sin and uncleanliness (e.g., 
Lev. 5; Pederson, pp. 358-64). In its most spiritualized aspect, 
however, the sacrificial rite is only the outward form of atone- 
ment, and in order for it to be effective, man must first pu- 
rify himself. This was the constantly reiterated message of the 
prophets during periods when Israel came close to viewing 
the atoning efficacy of the rite as automatic (Isa. 1:11-17; see de 
Vaux, Anc Isr, 454ff.). Fasting and prayer are also specified as 
means of atonement (Isa. 58:1-10; Jonah 3; see *Kipper). 


In Rabbinic Literature 

After the destruction of the Temple and the consequent ces- 
sation of sacrifices, the rabbis declared: “Prayer, repentance, 
and charity avert the evil decree” (TJ, Taan. 2:1, 65b). Suffering 
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is also regarded as a means of atonement and is considered 
more effective than sacrifice to win God’s favor (Ber. 5a). Ex- 
ile and the destruction of the Temple (Sanh. 37b, Ex. R. 31:10) 
were also reputed to bring about the same effect. Above all, 
death is the final atonement for sins (Mekh. Jethro 7); “May 
my death be an expiation for all my sins” is a formula recited 
when the end is near (Sanh. 6:2). Atonement for some sins is 
achieved immediately after the individual repents, while for 
others repentance alone does not suffice. If a person trans- 
gresses a positive commandment and repents, he is imme- 
diately forgiven (Yoma 85b). For a negative commandment, 
repentance suspends the punishment, and the Day of Atone- 
ment procures atonement: “For on this day shall atonement be 
made for you... from all your sins” (Lev. 16:30). For a graver 
sin, punishable by death or extirpation, repentance and the 
Day of Atonement suspend the punishment and suffering 
completes the atonement (cf. Ps. 89:33). If one has been guilty 
of profaning the Divine Name, however, penitence, the Day 
of Atonement, and suffering merely suspend punishment, 
and death procures the final atonement: “The Lord of hosts 
revealed Himself in my ears; surely this iniquity shall not be 
expiated by you till ye die” (Isa. 22:4; Yoma 86a). 

Atonement is only efficacious in the above way if the sin 
concerned does not involve suffering or material injury to a 
second party. If it did, full restitution must be made to the 
wronged party and his pardon must be sought. This law was 
derived from the verse “... all your sins before the Lord...” 
(Lev. 16:30), ie., the Day of Atonement is effective for trans- 
gressions between man and God, but for sins against a fellow 
man, restitution and forgiveness are also necessary (Yoma 8:9). 
The general rabbinic approach was to deritualize atonement 
and center it more on the personal religious life of the individ- 
ual in his relationship to God: “Now that we have no prophet 
or priest or sacrifice, who shall atone for us? In our hands is left 
only - prayer” (Tanh. Va-Yishlah. 10). A similar idea is found 
in the dictum that after the destruction of the Temple a man’s 
table atones in place of the altar, i.e., his everyday behavior is 
all important. Although a rite analogous to that of sacrificial 
atonement is found in the post-talmudic custom of slaughter- 
ing a cock on the eve of the Day of Atonement, as a symbolic 
replacement for the sinner himself (*kapparot), this practice 
was not universally accepted (Sh. Ar., OH 605). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Pederson, Israel, 2 vols. (1940), index; G.E. 
Moore, Judaism in the First Centuries of the Christian Era, 1 (1927; repr. 
1966), 445-546; S.R. Hirsch, Judaism Eternal, 1 (1956), 3-14, 142-52; 
S. Schechter, Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology (1909), 293-343; A. 
Buechler, Studies in Sin and Atonement in the Rabbinic Literature of 
the First Century (1928); Faur, in: Sinai, 61 (1967), 259-66. 


ATRAN, FRANK Z. (1885-1952), U.S. businessman and phi- 
lanthropist. Atran was born in Russia. He immigrated to Bel- 
gium in the wake of the Russian Revolution and established 
a textile business there. Subsequently he moved the firm to 
France and then to New York City, where it was highly success- 
ful. Toward the end of his life Atran contributed generously 
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Plato. He wrote on these subjects as well as on their influences 
on later thinkers, ancient and modern. 

His books include Platon et lart de son temps (1933, 19527); 
Essai sur la formation de la pensée grecque (1934, 1949’; his the- 
sis); Machinisme et philosophie (1938, 19477); Etudes sur la 
fabulation platonicienne (1947); Pour connaitre la pensée de 
Lord Bacon (1949); he edited, Trois essais de Montaigne (1951); 
LOeuvre de Platon (1954); Etudes platoniciennes (1960), which 
includes an essay on contacts between Jewish and Greek think- 
ers; and Le Dominateur et les possibles (1960). 

[Richard H. Popkin] 


SCHULBERG, BUDD WILSON (1914- ), U.S. author. Born 
in New York, Schulberg was for some time, like his father, a 
Hollywood screenwriter. His first and best-known novel, What 
Makes Sammy Run? (1941), is largely a description of a ruthless 
Jewish success-hunter in Hollywood during the 1930s, with a 
sentimental portrayal of Sammy’s East Side family. From 1943 
to 1946 he served in the U.S. Navy, in the Office of Strategic 
Services, and was decorated for collecting the photographic 
evidence used at the Nuremberg Trial (1945-46). Schulberg’s 
subsequent works include The Harder They Fall (1947); The 
Disenchanted (1950); Some Faces in the Crowd (1953); and the 
script of the prize-winning film, On the Waterfront (1954), 
which Schulberg turned into a novel, Waterfront (1955). Dur- 
ing the hearings of the House Un-American Activities, Schul- 
berg was identified as a member of the Communist Party. In 
1951, in a telegram to HUAC, as well as in subsequent testimony, 
Schulberg stated that he had a Communist affiliation from 1937 
to 1940 but pointed out that his “opposition to communists 
and Soviet dictatorship is a matter of record” Among his later 
works are From the Ashes: Voices of Watts, edited by him and 
published in 1967, and The Four Seasons of Success (1972), his 
understanding of what several writers made of their success 
and/or failure. His autobiography, Moving Pictures: Memories 
of a Hollywood Prince, was published in 1981. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Beck, Budd Schulberg: A Bio-Bib- 
liography (2001); E. Bentley, Thirty Years of Treason: Excerpts from 
Hearings before the House Committee on Un-American Activities, 
1938-1968 (1971). 


SCHULHOF, ISAAC (d. c. 1733), rabbi; chronicler of the 
siege of Buda (Ofen, see *Budapest) of 1686. Born in Prague, 
on his mother’s side he was a descendent of *Judah Loew b. 
Bezalel. He married the daughter of Ephraim Cohen, a fugi- 
tive from the *Chmielnicki massacres. The family settled in 
Buda in 1666, where Ephraim was appointed rabbi; he died in 
a plague, before the siege. After the death of his father-in-law, 
Schulhof became the leading figure in one of the circles for 
prayer and study which devoted three nights a week to prayer. 
In his work Megillat Ofen (“Scroll of Ofen”), he describes the 
capture of the city from the Turks, the desperate defense they 
put up, and the extreme cruelty of the Austrians, who looted, 
massacred, and thirsted after Jewish blood. His wife Esther lost 
her life and his eight-year-old son was taken captive and car- 
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ried off to Raab (*Gy6r) in northwestern Hungary, where he 
died as a result of the torments endured in captivity. Schulhof 
parted from the prisoners and after many hardships arrived in 
*Mikulov. He proceeded to Prague, where he was appointed 
dayyan in 1697, remarried, and lived to an old age. 

His only work (published by S. *Kohn and D. *Kaufmann 
in 1895) is an important source not only for the events de- 
scribed therein but also for information on that period and 
contemporary Jews. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Kaufmann, Die Erstuermung Ofens... 
(1895), introduction; idem, Gesammelte Schriften..., 2 (1908-10), 
296-327; S. Kohn, Héber kutforrdsok és adatok Magyarorszag torté- 


netéhez (1881). 1B fees 
aruch Yaron 


SCHULHOF, MOSHE (1947-_), hazzan. Schulhof was born 
in New York, and is the son of Rabbi Dov Ber Schulhof, former 
president of Agudat Israel in Budapest. As a boy he sang in 
the choir of Seymour Silbermintz. He studied in the Mir and 
Beth Joseph yeshivot in New York, and learned cantorial mu- 
sic with David *Koussevitzky, furthering his musical studies at 
the Brooklyn Conservatory. At the age of 18 he was appointed 
cantor to the Adath Jeshurun synagogue in the Bronx, and af- 
terwards served as cantor at the Shaare Torah synagogue in 
Pittsburgh. He then moved to the Adath Jeshurun synagogue 
of Montreal in Canada, and later to Shaarei Tefila synagogue 
in Los Angeles. Subsequently he became cantor of the Aven- 
tura Turnberry Beth Jacob Jewish Center in North Miami 
Beach and a faculty member of the Academy of Jewish Reli- 
gion in New York. Schulhof is also a recognized authority on 
nusah ha-tefillah as well as a gifted teacher of hazzanut, hav- 
ing many students who are themselves professional cantors. 
During his career, Schulhof performed in concerts with the 
Israeli Philharmonic, was the featured artist at the interna- 
tional Cantors’ Convention, and often performed on “Canto- 
rial Cruises.’ Schulhoff has an extensive discography includ- 
ing Greeting from Russia, Masterpieces of the Synagogue, Moshe 
Schulhof and the Johannesburg Jewish Male Chorus, and From 
Generation to Generation. 


[Akiva Zimmerman / Raymond Goldstein (2"¢ ed.)] 


SCHULHOFF, JULIUS (1825-1898), piano virtuoso and 
composer. Born in Prague, Schulhoff made his debut in Dres- 
den in 1842. He later moved to Paris and gained the patron- 
age of Chopin, to whom he dedicated his first composition. 
After a series of recitals and concert tours he devoted himself 
to teaching in Dresden in 1870, and shortly before his death 
moved to Berlin. His compositions, all for the piano, include 
a sonata, études, and waltzes. His light, brilliant pieces such as 
his Galop di Bravura were particularly successful. 

His great-grandnephew, ERWIN SCHULHOFE (1894- 
1942), was also a pianist and composer. He was born in Prague, 
taught at the Prague Conservatory and from 1935 worked for 
the Czech radio. He was active in the promotion of contem- 
porary music in his many concert tours and especially at the 
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Festivals of the International Society for Contemporary Mu- 
sic. In 1942 he was seized by the Nazis and died in the Wuel- 
zburg (Bavaria) concentration camp. 

His compositions favor the grotesque and make use of 
atonal and polytonal devices, jazz-like idioms, and quarter- 
tone experiments. They include symphonies; works for voice 
and orchestra; a ballet, La Somnambule (1931); an opera, Pla- 
meny (“The Flames’, 1932); and chamber music. His works 
with political themes are Symphony of Freedom (1941) and his 
oratorio The Communist Manifesto, performed posthumously 
in Prague in 1962. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove, Dict; MGG, s.v. (incl. bibl.). 


SCHULLER, GUNTHER (Alexander; 1925- _), U.S. horn 
player and composer. Born in New York, Schuller studied and 
later taught at the Manhattan School of Music. He played the 
horn in the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra and at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, New York (1945-59). In 1957 he coined the 
term “Third Stream” for the combination of jazz improvisa- 
tions with classical musical forms, and in 1962 directed the 
first international jazz festival in Washington. His interests 
as a composer ranged widely over both popular and classical 
traditions, and he made syntheses of diverse elements and 
techniques developed by 20'+-century composers: Stravinsky’s 
rhythm, Schoenberg's serialism, Webern's orchestration, and 
Babbitt’s principles of “combinatoriality.’ His compositions in- 
clude a Symphony for Brass (1950); a ballet, Variants (1960); a 
piano concerto (1962); a cello concerto (1945); two operas: The 
Visitation (Hamburg, 1966), which is based on Kafka’s novel 
The Trial, and The Fisherman and His Wife, a chamber opera 
for children (Boston, 1970). A collection of his writings can 
be found in his book Musings: The Musical Worlds of Gunther 
Schuller (1986). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove Music Online; L. Larsen: “A Study 
and Comparison of Samuel Barber’s “Vanessa; Robert Ward’s “The 
Crucible? and Gunther Schuller’s “The Visitation (diss., U. of Indi- 


ana, 1971). 
[Israela Stein (24 ed.)] 


SCHULMAN, KALMAN (1819-1899), Hebrew writer of 
the Haskalah era. Born in Stari Bichov, Belorussia, he stud- 
ied in his youth in Lithuanian yeshivot but, attracted by the 
Haskalah, he studied Bible, grammar, and German indepen- 
dently. He settled in Vilna in 1843, where he tutored the sons 
of affluent families. He joined the circle of maskilim in the 
town and became a close friend of the poet M.J. *Lebensohn. 
From 1849 to 1861 he taught Hebrew language and literature 
in the high school attached to the state rabbinical school. Af- 
ter leaving this post he devoted himself to literary work, and 
was under contract with Romm publishers, who paid him a 
pittance that scarcely enabled him to support his family. His 
books, mostly translations, were intended to spread Haskalah 
among the Hebrew reading public and youth. Schulman was 
moderate and careful in expressing his ideas, and his books, 
many of which went through several editions, were also popu- 
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lar in Orthodox circles. His widely read abridged translation 
of Mystéres de Paris (1857-60 and five more editions in the 
next half-century), an adventure novel by the French writer, 
Eugene Sue, was an innovative experiment in the translation of 
a contemporary novel into Hebrew; it triggered a dispute, for 
the conservative circles believed it was sacrilegious to use the 
Hebrew language for a description of the Paris underworld. 
This controversy probably deterred Schulman from translat- 
ing more novels, and he devoted himself to translating and 
adapting scientific books. Divrei Yemei Olam, a history in nine 
volumes, based on Georg Weber and other German histori- 
ans, was commissioned by Hevrat Mefizei Haskalah (*Soci- 
ety for the Promotion of Culture among the Jews of Russia; 
1867-84). His translation of Josephus from German into He- 
brew, focusing on the Wars of the Jews (1861-63), was the first 
rendition of the Jewish historian into Hebrew. His book on Bar 
Kokhba’s heroism, Harisot Beitar (1858), was influential and 
popular. Schulman, a prolific contributor to the Hebrew press, 
published a series of books and compilations dealing with the 
history of Palestine and its environs, Toledot Hakhmei Yisrael 
(4 vols., 1873-78). Schulman used a florid biblical Hebrew, and 
was skillful in the presentation of new terms. His books have 
been forgotten, but in their time played an important role 
in developing the Hebrew reading public. Among his other 
works are Safah Berurah (1848) and the geographies, Mosedei 
Erez (1871-77), and Mehkerei Erez Rusyah (1870). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Klausner, Sifrut, 3 (1953), 361-88; A. Shaanan, 
Ha-Sifrut ha-Ivrit ha-Hadashah li-Zerameha (1962), 219-22; Waxman, 
Literature, 3 (19607), 310-2; Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 890-2. 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


SCHULMAN, SAMUEL (1864-1955), U.S. Reform rabbi. 
Schulman, born in Russia, was taken to the U.S. as a small 
child. By the age of 13 he had a significant knowledge of He- 
brew and of the Talmud. He received his B.A. from the City 
College of New York in 1885 and then went to the Berlin Hoch- 
schule fuer die Wissenschaft des Judentums (1885-89), where 
he received his ordination. Returning to the U.S., he briefly 
served as rabbi in New York City and then in Helena, Mon- 
tana, from 1890 to 1893 and in Kansas City from 1893 to 1899. 
In 1899 Schulman moved to Temple Beth El in New York City, 
remaining there until 1927 when it merged with New York’s 
Temple Emanu-El, the wealthiest and most prestigious Reform 
congregation in the U.S. He retired in 1935. An eloquent orator, 
Schulman was also one of the most learned figures in Judaism 
in the U.S. Reform movement, on which he sought to exert a 
moderating influence. He was president of the Central Con- 
ference of American Rabbis from 1911 to 1913 and president of 
the Association of Reform Rabbis of New York from 1921 to 
1926. He was president of the interdenominational Synagogue 
Council of America from 1934 to 1935 and director and vice 
president of the ymua Association of New York. In addition, 
he served as one of the non-Zionist members chosen to sit on 
the executive committee of the Jewish Agency for Palestine in 
1929. His main activity outside the rabbinate, however, was de- 
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voted to the Jewish Publication Society of America; he was a 
member of its publishing committee for many years and took 
part in the society’s retranslation of the Bible into English that 
commenced in 1903 and was concluded in 1917. He argued for 
the greater incorporation of Jewish ritual into Reform Judaism 
and was a moderating force at the Columbus Platform of 1937, 
that repudiated the earlier *Pittsburgh Platform. 


[Hillel Halkin] 


SCHULMANN, ELIEZER (1837-1904), Hebrew writer; re- 
searcher into the history of Yiddish language and literature. 
He was born in Salant, Lithuania, and became treasurer of one 
of the large enterprises of the *Brodski family in Kiev. Finan- 
cially independent, he spent his free time doing research and 
contributed to various Hebrew papers (Ha-Shahar, Ha-Asif, 
Pardes, Ha-Shiloah, etc.). He made his name in Hebrew liter- 
ature with his richly researched studies of Heine and Ludwig 
Boerne (Mi-Mekor Yisrael, 1877 and 1894), which illuminated 
these writers’ characters, actions, and era. For many years 
Schulmann pursued research into the Yiddish language and 
its early literature. 

Noteworthy among his essays on this subject is Imkei 
ha-Safah (Ha-Shiloah, 4 (1898)), and a monograph, Safah 
Yehudit-Ashkenazit ve-Sifrutah mi-Kez ha-Meah ha-Tet-Vav 
ad Kez Shenot ha-Meah ha-Yod-Het (“German-Yiddish and 
its Literature from the Late 15'® Century to the Late 18" Cen- 
tury,’ 1913). His attitude to what he termed a “mixed language” 
was negative, but he saw in Yiddish “an integral part of us, in 
which the spirit of our nation is displayed just as in our pri- 
mal literature, Hebrew.’ The book is important for its origi- 
nality and the abundance of citations from manuscripts and 
old editions. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 4 (1929), 548-52; Klausner, 
Sifrut, 5 (19572) 275-9; Waxman, Literature, index. 

[Yehuda Slutsky] 


SCHULSINGER, JOSEPH (d. 1943?), Belgian author. A re- 
ligious Zionist active in Antwerp Jewish life, Schulsinger con- 
tributed to various Jewish periodicals. La génuflexion dAlénou 
(1932), his historical drama about Jewish persecution in Fer- 
rara, led to an interesting correspondence with the French 
poet and playwright Paul Claudel (Cahiers de Paul Claudel, 
vol. 7, 1968). He was deported by the Nazis. 


°SCHULTENS, ALBERT (1686-1756), Dutch Orientalist. 
Schultens studied theology and Oriental languages in his na- 
tive city Groningen, where in 1706 he defended his Dissertatio 
theologica-philologica de utilitate linguae Arabicae in interpre- 
tanda sacra lingua. In 1707 he studied in Utrecht with Adrian 
*Reland, whose emphasis on interpreting Hebrew with the 
help of, inter alia, Persian, strengthened Schultens’ conviction 
of the importance of Oriental cognates for the retrieval of the 
primitiva significatio or origines of Hebrew. In 1713 Schultens 
was appointed ordinary professor in Franeker. In 1729 he left 
for Leiden, where he was entrusted with the supervision of the 
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Oriental manuscripts. Within three years, he was appointed 
professor linguarum orientalium. 

Schultens employed the inductive empirical method 
characteristic of Dutch enlightened science. His comparative 
methodology (known as the Dutch School) was based on the 
theory of the “sisterly relationship” between Hebrew and Ara- 
bic, and deeply influenced 18*-century study of Hebrew, both 
in the Netherlands and abroad. 

Schultens published grammatical works, including In- 
stitutiones (Leiden, 1737) and Vetus et Regia Via Hebraizandi 
(Leiden, 1738), various dissertations on the comparative 
method (Oratio de fontibus, 1713, Origines Hebraeae, 1724, 
Oratio de linguae Arabicae antiquissima origine, 1729), and 
philological commentaries on Job (1737, also translated into 
English and German) and Proverbs (1748). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: BWN, 17:526-30; NNBW, 5:707-11; J. Nat, 
De studie van de Oostersche talen in Nederland in de 18° en 19¢ eeuw 
(1930); J.G. Gerretzen, Schola Hemsterhusiana (1940). J. Noordegraaf, 
in: History and Rationality (1995), 133-55; A.J. Klijnsmit, in: Helman- 


tica, 154 (2000), 139-66. 
[Irene E. Zwiep (24 ed.)] 


SCHULTZ, DUTCH (Arthur Simon Flegenheimer, “The 
Dutchman”; 1902-1935), U.S. gangster of the 1920s and 1930s, 
only boss of Murder Incorporated to be killed by Murder Inc. 
Born in Manhattan to Emma Neu and Herman, Austrian- 
German immigrants, Schultz was raised in the Bronx after his 
father abandoned the family when Schultz was young. Leav- 
ing school at 14 in order to support himself and his mother, 
Schultz worked for low-level mobsters at a neighborhood 
nightclub and robbed crap games before graduating to bur- 
glary. On December 12, 1919, he was caught breaking into an 
apartment in the Bronx and arrested and sentenced to jail, the 
first of 13 arrests but his only prison sentence. After serving 15 
months, he took on the name “Dutch Schultz,’ the nickname 
of a notorious young gangster from the late 1800s. Schultz rode 
shotgun in trucks for mobster kingpin Arnold *Rothstein, 
and by 1928 was in business for himself working as a bootleg- 
ger and extortionist. With a quick temper and a reputation 
for brutality, Schultz muscled in for complete control in the 
Bronx of bootlegging, eliminating anyone who crossed him, 
like Legs Diamond and Vincent Coll, and, some say, Rothstein. 
With the end of Prohibition, he moved on to the numbers 
racket, and soon was named by the FBi as Public Enemy #1. 
On January 25, 1933, the state of New York indicted Schultz for 
tax evasion in the sum of $92,103.34. Schultz moved to New- 
ark, New Jersey to evade arrest, but on November 28, 1934, 
he was surrendered in Albany on the tax indictment charges. 
The case in Syracuse ended in a hung jury on April 29, 1935, 
and he was acquitted in a second tax trial in Malone, n.y., 
on August 2, 1935. Schultz wanted to have Special Prosecutor 
Thomas E. Dewey assassinated and presented a plan before 
the heads of the national Syndicate, including Lucky Luciano, 
Lepke *Buchalter, and Meyer *Lansky. But the Mob worried 
about the backlash of such a murder, and voted against the 
plan. Schultz left the meeting saying he would do it himself 
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within 48 hours. Asa result, hit men working for Buchalter’s 
Murder, Inc. shot Schultz and three cohorts two days later on 
October 23, 1935, at the Palace Chop House, which served as 
Schultz’s headquarters in Newark, n.J. The three bodyguards 
were shot dead, but Schultz was taken to Newark Hospital and 
held onto life for another day. As time passed, Schultz began 
talking incoherently and nonsensically, influenced by a high 
fever and large quantities of morphine. Police assigned a ste- 
nographer to write down everything he said right until he died 
at 8:35 P.M. on October 24, 1935. Schultz received last rites in 
his hospital room from a Roman Catholic priest at the request 
of Schultz’s 21-year-old wife, Frances, after he had been bap- 
tized three months earlier while awaiting trial in Malone. At 
his funeral in a Catholic cemetery three days later, only his 
mother, sister, wife, and Father McInerney, who performed a 
Catholic service, were present. His mother had a Jewish talit, 
or prayer shawl, draped over the coffin. 

Schultz’s life, and specifically his death-bed confession, 
became legend, and were used by writers as the basis of nu- 
merous novels and feature films, including E.L. *Doctorow’s 
Billy Bathgate (1989), which was made into the 1991 movie star- 
ring Dustin *Hoffman; William Burroughs’ The Last Words 
of Dutch Schultz (1969); and the 1997 film Hoodlum. He was 
also the subject of Paul Sann’s Kill the Dutchman! The Story of 


Dutch Schult. : 
beich Sclt O71) [Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 


SCHULTZ, HOWARD (1953-_), U.S. entrepreneur. Born 
and reared in Brooklyn, n.y., Schultz won a football scholar- 
ship to Northern Michigan University and graduated in 1975 
with a major in communications. He had a variety of jobs and 
in 1981 traveled to Seattle to inspect a coffee bean store called 
Starbucks that had been buying many of the Hammarplast 
Swedish drip coffeemakers he was selling. After being hired 
by Starbucks, he became its director of marketing and opera- 
tions in 1982. In Italy, Schultz discovered that coffee bars existed 
on practically every block and served as meeting places. The 
Starbucks owners resisted Schultz's plans to serve coffee in the 
stores, so Schultz quit and started his own coffee-bar business. 
It was an instant success, and a year later Schultz bought Star- 
bucks for $3.8 million. The company began to expand rapidly 
in the 1990s, and Schultz introduced his customers to espresso 
drinks, café latte, and the frappuccino. Schultz did not pay his 
employees much, but he gave them comprehensive health cov- 
erage, including benefits for unmarried spouses. These moves 
increased loyalty. Starbucks went public in 1992 and grew at 
a rate of 25 to 35 percent a year. By the early 21° century the 
company had almost 4,000 stores in 25 countries, serving 15 
million people a week. In 2000 Schultz bought the Seattle Su- 
personics professional basketball team, and he also owned the 
Seattle Storm in the women’s professional league. He was also 
a significant stakeholder in Jamba Juice. Although he was a 
fervent supporter of Israel, Schultz did not have success with 
his Starbucks investment in Israel. All six coffeehouses in Tel 


Aviv closed in 2003. 
[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 
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SCHULWEIS, HAROLD MAURICE (1925-_ ), U.S. rabbi, 
theologian, community leader. Born in the Bronx, N.Y., Schul- 
weis was educated at Yeshiva College, Jewish Theological Sem- 
inary of America, New York University, and the Pacific School 
of Religion in Berkeley, Calif. He taught philosophy at City 
College of New York before taking pulpits in Parkchester, N.y., 
Oakland, Calif., and Encino, Calif. 

Schulweis is widely regarded as the most successful and 
influential synagogue leader in his generation. His theology 
of the American synagogue extended the traditional role of 
the synagogue to encompass the full cultural life of a living 
Jewish community. Beginning in 1970, at Valley Beth Shalom 
in Encino, Schulweis introduced a series of synagogue inno- 
vations that spread widely among American congregations. 
These include: Synagogue-based “Havurot” - small groupings 
of families sharing learning and celebration in congregants’ 
homes; “Response” - a support and educational organization 
welcoming gays and lesbians and their families into the syna- 
gogue; and “Keruv” - a vigorous outreach to unaffiliated Jews 
and “unchurched” Christians, offering classes and counseling 
toward conversion into Judaism. 

As a theologian, Schulweis has reconsidered the classi- 
cal concept of God. He locates God not above but within and 
between human beings, not a vertical relationship but com- 
munal and internal. The conception of “the God within and 
between” allows him to argue that revelation is both divine in 
origin and carried out by human powers of expression. Mo- 
rality is the expression of conscience, which is a living nexus 
between the divine and the human in everyday life. Schulweis 
thought that by defining God as the source of history’s dy- 
namic, the conception of the personal God reduces the human 
being to passivity and subservience. Instead, Schulweis argues 
for a two-dimensioned conception: Elohim, the amoral God of 
nature; Adonai, the God of transformation, whose attributes 
of goodness - Godliness - we make real in bringing the world 
closer to perfection. Thus, the focus of religious experience 
and reflection for Schulweis is not God but “Godliness.” This 
“predicate theology” concentrates upon God's attributes of 
goodness instead of arguing the existence of a personal, “Sub- 
ject” God. In this way, Schulweis rescues belief from the prob- 
lem of evil, and simultaneously restores the dignified place of 
the human being as God’s Covenantal partner. 

This conception runs aground if there is some circum- 
stance wherein Adonai’s attributes of Godliness are totally 
absent. The Holocaust would seem to present this scenario, 
prompting some to proclaim that the God of the Bible died 
at Auschwitz. In response, Schulweis notes that despite the 
overwhelming evil of the Holocaust, there remained “sparks” 
of Adonai even in that most benighted moment. In the late 
1960s, Schulweis was introduced to a Jewish family rescued 
and hidden from the Nazis by German Christians. In response 
he founded The Jewish Foundation for the Righteous as a way 
of celebrating the heroic goodness of Christians who rescued 
Jews in German-occupied Europe. 

In a similar way, Schulweis argued that action is de- 
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manded in all circumstances of moral darkness. He cofounded 
MAZON, as an answer to poverty in America, and established 
Jewish World Watch, a coalition of Jewish organizations ded- 
icated to alleviating suffering and raising political awareness 
of on-going genocide around the world. 

Rabbi Schulweis wrote many books, including: Ap- 
proaches to the Philosophy of Religion, Evil and the Morality 
of God, For Those Who Can't Believe, Finding Each Other in 
Judaism, In God’ Mirror, and two books of original religious 
poetry and meditation: From Birth to Immortality and Pas- 


sages in Poetry. 
8 » [Edward Feinstein (2"4 ed.)] 


SCHULZ, BRUNO (1892-1942), Polish author and painter. 
Born in Drogobycz, Galicia, Schulz trained as an architect 
and during the years 1924-39 taught art in the high school of 
his home town. Ksiega Balwochwalcza, a volume of his col- 
lected pictures, appeared in 1922-24. He first made his mark 
as a writer with reviews published in 1933 in Wiadomosci Li- 
terackie. The two surviving works of fiction which Schulz pro- 
duced were Sklepy cynamonowe (1934) and Sanatorium pod 
Klepsydrad (1937), both volumes of short stories. He set his 
tales in a small town, much like his own, though bereft of lo- 
cal color, combining authenticity with fantasy and myth. Like 
*Kafka, whose novel The Trial he translated into Polish (1936), 
Schulz was a literary pioneer of the magical and absurd and he 
mingled personal recollections with visionary fantasy. Mesjasz 
(“The Messiah”), a novel which he wrote shortly before World 
War II, remained unpublished and has been lost. In 1938 
Schulz was awarded a prize by the Polish Academy of Litera- 
ture for his two published works, which were accompanied by 
his own illustrations. Schultz’ two collections were translated 
into English by Celina Wieniewska and published in the Pen- 
guin series “Writers from the Other Europe,’ edited by Philip 
Roth. The first collection to appear was The Street of Croco- 
diles, followed by Sanatorium under the Sign of the Hourglass 
(1979) consisting of 13 stories, partly re-creations of childhood 
memories. Isaac Bashevis Singer called them “the work of one 
of the most remarkable writers who ever lived” V.S. Pritchett 
called The Street of Crocodiles “a masterpiece of comic writing: 
grave yet demented, plain yet poetic, exultant and forgiving...” 
Cynthia Ozick’s Messiah of Stockholm is an imaginative fable 
about the search for Schulz’s lost manuscript. During the Nazi 
occupation Schultz was murdered by the S.S. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Ficowski, Regiony wielkiej herezji (1967); 
I. Witz, in: Nowa Kultura, 39 (1962). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Fi- 
cowski, Introduction to The Street of Crocodiles (1977); idem, Regions 
of the Great Heresy: Bruno Schulz - a Biographical Portrait (2002); 
Cz. Z. Prokopezyk, Bruno Schulz, New Documents and Interpreta- 
tions (1999); J. Updike, “Schulz’s Charred Scraps,’ in: Odd Jobs (1991), 
751-56; VS. Pritchett, “Bruno Schulz: Comic Genius,” in: Lasting Im- 
pressions, Essays 1961-1987 (1990), 128-32. 
[Stanislaw Wygodzki] 


°SCHUMACHER, GOTTLIEB (1857-1924), architect, car- 
tographer, and archaeologist. Born in Zanesville, Ohio, in his 
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childhood he went to live in the German Templer colony in 
Haifa. Until 1918 he worked in Haifa as an architect and con- 
tractor, building roads, bridges, houses, and also some Jewish 
settlements. He traveled widely and surveyed the Jaulan (1885) 
and the Hauran and northern Ajlun (1886) for the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, and in 1891, the Hauran and Belgqa for the 
Deutscher Palaestinaverein. Every year from 1894 to 1902 he 
visited parts of Transjordan. He was the first to excavate at 
Megiddo (1903-05) and worked as well at Baalbek (1903-04) 
and Samaria (1908). 

In 1924 he published a map of Transjordan (Karte des 
Ostjordanlandes). He also published Tell el-Mutesellim (Ger., 
1908), the report on his excavations at Megiddo; Jauldn (Eng., 
1888); Across the Jordan (1886); and Northern Ajltin (1890). 
The remainder of his notes on Ajlun were published by C. 


Steuernagel. [Michael Avi- Yonah] 


SCHUMAN, WILLIAM HOWARD (1910-1985), U.S. com- 
poser. Born in New York, Schuman studied at the Malkin con- 
servatory there. After holding various teaching posts, he be- 
came director of publications for the music publishing firm 
of G. Schirmer, Inc. (1945-52). He was head of the Juilliard 
School of Music (1945-62) and in 1962-1969 became presi- 
dent of the Lincoln Center, New York. He wrote ballets, sym- 
phonies, choral works, chamber music, and songs. Among 
his best-known compositions are Symphony for Strings (no. 5; 
1945) and the ballet Undertow (1945). The emotional intensity 
of his work and its vigorous rhythms and complexity of con- 
trapuntal structure established him as one of the most promi- 
nent American composers of his generation. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove, Dict; MGG; Reimann-Gurlitt; Baker, 
Biog Dict. 


SCHUMANN, MAURICE (1911-1998), French politician and 
journalist. Born in Paris, Schumann worked for the French 
news agency, Havas, in London and Paris, and in 1939 be- 
came political editor of LAube. Following the fall of France, 
Schumann went to London and was head of the French radio 
service of the BBC from 1940 to 1944. He was a member of the 
provisional consultative assembly from 1944 to 1945 and was 
one of the founders of the Mouvement Républicain Populaire 
(mrp). From 1945 to 1958 Schumann represented the MRP in 
the Constituent Assembly and the National Assembly and later 
became head of the party. Subsequently he held office in sev- 
eral coalition cabinets as foreign minister (1951-54) and was 
a minister of state for scientific research (1967-68) and min- 
ister of social affairs (1968-69). In 1969, following the elec- 
tion of Georges Pompidou as president of France, Schumann 
was once more made minister of foreign affairs (serving until 
1973), in which capacity he faithfully carried out his govern- 
ment’s pro-Arab policy. In 1974 he was elected to the French 
Academy. Schumann converted to Christianity in his youth 
and took no part in Jewish affairs. 

His writings include Le Germanisme en Marche (1938); 
Honneur et patrie (1945); Le vrai malaise des intellectuels de 
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gauche (1957); and two novels, Le Rendez-vous avec quelqu’un 
(1962) and La Voix du couvre-feu (1964). 


SCHUR, ISSAI (Isaiah; 1875-1941), mathematician. Schur 
was born in Mogilev, Ukraine. In 1920 he became professor 
of mathematics at the University of Berlin. He specialized 
in the theory of numbers, particularly with regard to finite 
groups and their representations. He is widely known as the 
author of “Schur’s lemma,” which states that the only opera- 
tors that commute with a unitary irreducible representation 
are the scalar multiples of the identity operator. Schur is also 
credited with extending the finite group theory to compact 
groups and is noted for his work in the representation theory 
of the rotation group. With the rise of Nazism he emigrated 
to Erez Israel, where he lived until his death. 


[Aaron Lichtenstein] 


SCHUR, ZEV WOLF (William; 1884-1910), pioneer Hebrew 
writer and journalist in the United States. Born in Lithuania, 
he settled in the United States in 1888 and spent most of his 
life in poverty. A friend of Abraham *Mapu, Schur devoted 
himself to Hebrew literature, traveled and taught in many 
countries, including the Far East, and wrote about his voy- 
ages in the periodicals Ha-Meliz, Ha- Yom, and Ha-Shahar. His 
travelogues were collected in two books: Mahazot ha-Hayyim 
(1884) and Masot Shelomo (1886/7). He was an ardent pioneer 
of the Hebrew press in America and, later, of political Zionism, 
participating in the Fourth Zionist Congress. Under his edi- 
torship the periodical Ha-Pisgah (1889-99), in which *Tcher- 
nichowsky made his literary debut, attracted the best Hebrew 
writers in America and some Hebrew writers from abroad. 
After it ceased publication, it was continued as Ha-Tehiyyah 
(1899-1900). Schur wrote several novels in Hebrew. His most 
important book is Nezah Yisrael (1897), a defense of Judaism 
against Christian attacks, against Reform Judaism, against so- 
cialism and anarchism. It affirms the twin axiom: the eternal 
existence of Jewry and the eternality of the Torah. Supporting 
nationalism, it was the first Hebrew work in America to react 
favorably to political Zionism. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: AJYB (1904-05), 183; J. Kabakoff, Halutzei 
ha-Sifrut ha-Ivrit ba-Amerikah (1966), 131-210; Waxman, Literature, 


4 (19607), 1266, 1299. 
[Eisig Silberschlag] 


SCHUSSHEIM, AARON LEIB (1879-1955), early member 
of *Po'alei Zion. Born in Radymno, Galicia, Schussheim be- 
came a basket weaver when a boy. In 1905 his search for work 
brought him to Cracow, where he joined the Po’alei Zion 
movement. After the publication of his first articles in Yiddish, 
he became the editor of the Po'alei Zion Yiddish newspaper 
Der Yidisher Arbeter in 1906. Schussheim continued to work 
at his trade at the same time. Years later the previous coeditor 
S. *Kaplansky said of him: “In the basket weaver of Cracow 
we found a born journalist,’ and the period of Schussheim’s 
editorship was indeed the paper's finest era. He educated his 
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readers in the principles of socialism and Judaism and also 
developed the paper's literary section. Schussheim served in 
the Austrian army during World War 1 and after his demobi- 
lization continued his journalistic career in Vienna and Gali- 
cia. In 1926 he emigrated to Argentina, and was a member of 
the editorial board of the Yiddish daily Di Yidishe Tsaytung 
in Buenos Aires until his death. He wrote hundreds of articles 
and essays for the paper, a few of which were published in his 
book Fun Klayne un Groyse Zakhen (1949). He also published 
a booklet on Menahem *Ussishkin (Yid., 1943). 

[Mendel Singer] 


SCHUSTER, English family of German origin. The founder 
of the Frankfurt mercantile family of Schuster was JUDEL Jo- 
SEPH SCHUSTER (d. 1782), who started a cotton-goods busi- 
ness in 1750. It was enlarged by his son, SAMUEL JUDAH, who 
in 1786 established the firm of Gebrueder Schuster. By the time 
Samuel Judah's eldest son, JOSEPH SAMUEL (1785-1858), be- 
came the head of the firm, it was doing a considerable amount 
of trade with England, and violated the restrictions imposed 
by Napoleon when he occupied Frankfurt. As a result of the 
penalties imposed, the Schusters decided to leave Germany. 
Two of Joseph Samuel’s brothers, LEO and SAMUEL, emi- 
grated to England in 1808, while the youngest brother HENRY 
moved to Brussels, although his son Louts followed his un- 
cles to England. Joseph Samuel stayed behind to wind up the 
business and in the event remained in Frankfurt and carried 
on Gebrueder Schuster as a banking house. Joseph Samuel's 
son, FRANCIS JOSEPH SCHUSTER (1823-1906), was a citizen 
of considerable standing in Frankfurt, where among his activi- 
ties was directorship of the Municipal Bank. In 1869, not wish- 
ing to become a Prussian citizen after the city’s annexation, 
he too decided to emigrate to England. Like his uncles before 
him, he started his new life in Manchester and then moved to 
London, where he became a partner in the firm of Schuster, 
Son and Co., merchants and bankers. Francis Joseph’s three 
sons were ERNEST JOSEPH SCHUSTER (1850-1924), Sir Arthur 
*Schuster (1851-1934), a noted mathematical physicist, and str 
FELIX SCHUSTER (1854-1936; see below). It is not known if 
they abandoned Judaism before leaving Germany, but none 
of them had any connection with the Jewish community in 
England. Ernest Joseph was a partner in the family firm for 
many years before becoming a member of the bar. He was an 
authority on international law and lectured for the Institute of 
Bankers and the London School of Economics. Felix Schuster, 
the youngest of Francis Schuster’s three sons, became a lead- 
ing figure in British banking and played an important part in 
the direction of the country’s finances during World War 1. 
He joined the family firm at the age of 19 and was a partner at 
24. Part of the business was taken over in 1887 by the Union 
of London and Smith’s Bank, of which he was governor from 
1895 until, in 1918, it merged with the National Provincial 
Bank. Sir Felix — he had been created a baronet in 1906 — be- 
came a director and one of the two alternating chairmen of 
the great new concern. Among the many public offices he held 
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was membership of the Council of India (1906-16). Another 
member of the family to achieve distinction was CLAUDE 
SCHUSTER, first BARON SCHUSTER (1869-1956), a grandson 
of Leo Schuster. A barrister educated at Winchester and Ox- 
ford, he was head of the legal branch of the Board of Education 
and several other governmental bodies, and from 1915 to 1944 
was clerk of the crown in Chancery and permanent secretary 
to the Lord Chancellor. In 1944-47 he was head of the Allied 
Control Commission in Austria. He was knighted in 1913 and 
made a peer in 1944. Ernest Schuster’s son SIR GEORGE ER- 
NEST SCHUSTER (1881-1982), educated at Charterhouse and 
Oxford, was a major figure in the British administration in 
India, serving as finance minister in the Viceroy’s Council in 
1928-34. From 1938 to 1945 he was a Liberal National member 
of Parliament. In 1961 he was one of the founders of Volun- 
tary Service Overseas and was later involved in the creation of 
Atlantic College. His autobiography, Private Work and Public 
Causes (1979), appeared when he was 98. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


SCHUSTER, AARON (1907- ), chief rabbi of Amsterdam. 
Born in Amsterdam to parents who had recently emigrated 
from Russia, he was trained at the Ashkenazi Rabbinical Semi- 
nary of Amsterdam and graduated in classics at Amsterdam 
University. On ordination in 1941 he was appointed one of the 
communal rabbis of Amsterdam. In 1943, he was deported 
with other Dutch rabbis and his wife to Bergen-Belsen, where 
he was the only Dutch rabbi to survive. In 1955, after the death 
of Chief Rabbi Justus Tal, he was appointed chief rabbi of Am- 
sterdam, holding the position until the end of 1972, when he 
resigned in order to settle in Israel. The synagogue which he 
attended regularly was named in his honor. 

Schuster was rector of the Ashkenazi Rabbinical and 
Teachers’ Seminary in Amsterdam from 1948 to 1972, and a 
member, and later chairman, of the Chief Rabbinate of The 
Netherlands, a standing conference of all Orthodox rabbis in 
that country. In this capacity he took the initiative, in 1957, in 
the establishment of the conference of (Orthodox) European 
Rabbis. While strictly Orthodox and uncompromisingly op- 
posed to Reform, which during the 1950s and 1960s became 
active in The Netherlands, he represented, within the Ortho- 
dox community, the more tolerant attitude of most prewar 
Amsterdam rabbis, in contrast to the more extreme one of 
some of his postwar colleagues. A modest Liber Amicorum, 
with contributions by several Orthodox chief rabbis abroad, 
was published in his honor in 1971. 

[Henriette Boas] 


SCHUSTER, SIR ARTHUR (1851-1934), British scientist. 
Schuster was born in Frankfurt. When in 1866, following the 
war with Austria, the free city passed to Prussia, his father de- 
cided to emigrate and to join the Manchester branch of the 
family’s merchant-banking firm. In 1870, Arthur Schuster en- 
tered the business, but soon decided on an academic career. 
He studied physics and mathematics and did research on the 
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spectrum of nitrogen (he coined the word spectroscopy). 
He worked in Heidelberg under Gustav Robert Kirchoff and 
Robert William Bunsen. In 1874 he returned to England, and 
at the age of 23 took charge of Sir Norman Lockyer’s expedi- 
tion to Siam to study the solar eclipse. There and elsewhere he 
obtained valuable visual observations and instructive photo- 
graphs of solar corona. For several years Schuster worked and 
lectured at Owen's College, Manchester, and also at the Cav- 
endish Laboratory, Cambridge, under James Clerk Maxwell 
and John William Strutt Rayleigh. From 1881 to 1907 he held a 
professorship at Manchester. There he became the friend and 
guide of Chaim *Weizmann. 

Schuster is known for his work on the discharge of elec- 
tricity through gases and in seismology. In addition to working 
intensively as a research scientist he was an active administra- 
tor, taking a leading part in the organization of three univer- 
sities - Manchester, Liverpool and Leeds. In 1904 he drew up 
the program of the International Union for Solar Research in 
collaboration with Hale and Arrhenius. In 1915 he was presi- 
dent of the British Association, and in 1918 he participated in 
the formation of the International Research Council. He was 
foreign secretary of the Royal Society from 1920 to 1924. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.W. Dyson, Monthly Notices of the Royal As- 
tronomical Society, 95 (1935), 326-30. 

[Arthur Beer] 


SCHUSTER, MAX LINCOLN (1897-1970), U.S. publisher. 
Born in Kalusz, Austria, Schuster founded with Richard L. 
Simon (1899-1962) the book-publishing firm of Simon and 
Schuster. Established in 1924, the firm attracted immediate at- 
tention through its advertising and promotion innovations. In 
their first year Simon and Schuster published crossword puzzle 
books, which proved to be very popular and very profitable. 
They then branched out into publishing literary nonfiction, 
humor, self-help, and fiction. In 1939 the partners, with Leon 
Shimkin and Robert F. de Graff, organized Pocket Books, Inc., 
which became the first mass paperback publisher in the United 
States. Three years later, Simon and Schuster established Little 
Golden Books, a successful series of colorful books for young 
children. In 1957 Simon ended his association with the firm, 
and in 1967 Schuster sold his interest in the firm to Leon Shim- 
kin (1907-1988), who became president. 

In 1988 Simon and Schuster were inducted posthumously 
into the Publishing Hall of Fame for “a lifelong commitment 
to book publishing.” 

Schuster edited the book A Treasury of the World’s Great 
Letters from Ancient Days to Our Own Time (1940). 


[Israel Soifer / Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


SCHUSTERMAN, CHARLES (1935-2000) and LYNN 
(1939- ). U.S. business persons and philanthropists, Charles 
Schusterman was born to Russian immigrants living in Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. A graduate of the University of Oklahoma with 
a degree in petroleum engineering, Schusterman became a 
successful entrepreneur and generous philanthropist, whose 
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charitable efforts helped to revitalize Jewish life in America, 
the former Soviet Union and Israel. 

Lynn Josey Schusterman was born in Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. She was raised in Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, and 
moved to Tulsa after she married Charles in 1962. Lynn served 
as president and ceo of their eponymous family foundation. 
Their daughter, Stacy Schusterman, served as a member of 
the foundation board. 

In addition to co-founding and directing the Charles and 
Lynn Family Foundation (cLsFF), Lynn plays a leadership role 
in several national and international charitable organizations 
responsive to her philanthropic and religious goals. In 2006 
her positions included president of BByo, the largest, non- 
denominational Jewish youth group in North American; co- 
chair of the International Board of Governors of Hillel: The 
Foundation for Jewish Campus Life; and president of sTAR 
(Synagogues: Transformation and Renewal), a philanthropic 
partnership conceived to promote Jewish renewal through 
the synagogue. 

Charles (“Charlie”) Schusterman founded Samson Re- 
sources Company in 1971. Over the next 30 years, Samson 
grew to rank among the largest independent energy explora- 
tion and production companies in the United States. In 1983, 
shortly before his 48 birthday, Charlie was diagnosed with 
chronic myelogenous leukemia (CML). He responded to this 
disease with characteristic vigor, but later developed a second 
illness, interstitial lung disease (ILD), from which doctors be- 
lieve he ultimately died in 2000. 

In 1987, during the most trying times of Charlie's battle 
with CML, he and Lynn established their foundation with an 
emphasis on education. While not overtly spiritual or reli- 
gious, the couple also identified strongly with Judaism and 
their deep affiliation with the Jewish people permeated every 
aspect of their philanthropic agenda. “In a very short time,” 
Rabbi Irving “Yitz” Greenberg remarked when Charlie died, 
“The Schustermans established themselves as world leaders on 
the frontier of philanthropy for Jewish renewal.” 

Their passion to work on behalf of Judaism and Jewish 
causes was fueled by their first visit to Israel together in 1977. 
It was during that experience that Lynn, in her own words, 
“fell in love with being Jewish.” The Schustermans eventually 
purchased an apartment in Jerusalem and increased their 
funding of causes vital to the security and economic future 
of the Jewish state, as well as to organizations that supported 
the overall social well-being of its citizens, especially children 
and those most in need. 

Since its creation, the cLsFF has pledged and contributed 
more than $110 million toward the two causes that form its 
mission: its hometown of Tulsa and Jewish people wherever 
they may reside. It is known for its tactical and hands-on ap- 
proach to philanthropy and for challenging its recipients to 
strive for excellence both in programs and in administration. 
Experts in the field have described the CLsFF as a model of 
strategic private philanthropy widely recognized for its pro- 
fessionalism, its ability to act quickly, and its willingness to 
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take risks. The CLSFF also has a reputation for taking the long 
view in its grant-making; many of the groups it supported in 
its earliest years continue to receive funding today. 

Locally, the cLsFF supports Oklahoma-based, non-sec- 
tarian charitable groups that help people help themselves, es- 
pecially organizations that focus on education, children, and 
community service. Among its grantees in the early 21°t cen- 
tury were the University of Oklahoma-Tulsa, the Tulsa City 
County Library Commission, the Parent Child Center of 
Tulsa, and the Community Action Project of Tulsa County, 
an organization that helps families in economic need achieve 
self-sufficiency. The foundation also seeks to create links be- 
tween the programs it funds in Oklahoma and projects with 
similar missions in Israel. 

Nationally and internationally, the cLsFF supports or- 
ganizations that bring greater vitality and relevance to Jewish 
life. Its pursues its mission - to help spread the joy of Jewish 
living, giving, and learning - in communities throughout the 
world, from Moscow to Minneapolis and from Montevideo 
to Modi’in. The cLsFF seeks to ensure that a community of 
proud and educated Jews thrives for generations to come, 
even as increasing numbers of Jews count themselves among 
the unaffiliated and the intermarried. The foundation's sup- 
port for programs that make Judaism more accessible has 
produced positive results in all of the geographic areas upon 
which it has chosen to focus: United States, Israel, and the 
former Soviet Union. 

In America, the CLsFF has funded a carefully selected ar- 
ray of programs and organizations including Birthright Israel, 
which has brought tens of thousands of college-age students to 
Israel to experience the same sense of connection that Charles 
and Lynn felt during their first family trip to Israel. The CLSFF 
also supports the American Israel Education Foundation, The 
Foundation for Jewish Camping, MyJewishLearning.com, and 
The Curriculum Initiative, a project designed to provide qual- 
ity Jewish experiences for Jewish high school students attend- 
ing boarding or other private schools. 

The foundation also supports a diverse and growing 
number of Israel-based organizations, including the Beit Lynn 
network, a growing number of facilities designed to treat vic- 
tims of child abuse and neglect, and the Meitarim network 
of schools, institutions that educate Jewish children in a reli- 
giously pluralistic environment. In the former Soviet Union, 
the CLSFF promotes Jewish renewal through its contributions 
and work with Hillel, the American Jewish Joint Distribution 
Committee, the Hebrew Union College, and the World Union 
of Progressive Judaism. 

One of the hallmarks of the foundation's operating phi- 
losophy is to engage in coalition-building of philanthropic 
partnerships, in efforts such as Birthright Israel and the Part- 
nership for Excellence in Jewish Education (PEJE). Such part- 
nerships leverage resources for maximum effect, and reflect 
the foundation's continued adherence to the Schustermans’ 
leadership model. In particular, the CLsFF encourages unity 
among Jewish organizations, and stresses that Jews from all 
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denominations, backgrounds, and affiliations should work 
cooperatively on matters of mutual concern. The CLSFF also 
places a high priority on the professional development of those 
working on behalf of the Jewish people and sponsors several 
conferences each year to assist in that effort. 

The CLSFF maintains offices in Tulsa, Washington, D.c., 


and Jerusalem. 
[Alana Hughes (24 ed.)] 


SCHUTZBUND, REPUBLIKANISCHER, Austrian para- 
military organization. The organization was founded in 1922 
at the initiative of the Social Democratic Party in opposition 
to the *Heimwehr, the right-wing paramilitary organization. 
Its leaders included Julius Deutsch, Rudolf Rafael Loew, Otto 
*Bauer, and Julius *Braunthal. At its height in the late 1920s it 
had approximately 40,000 members, including several hun- 
dred Jews, mainly in Vienna. It was disbanded by E. *Dollfuss 
in 1933 but continued to operate as an underground army un- 
til it was put down in the February uprising of 1934. Like the 
Social Democratic Party, the Schutzbund was careful not to be 
branded as a Judenschutztruppe (“Jew-protector troop”). The 
question whether it should protect Jewish gatherings in the sec- 
ond district of Vienna (Leopoldstadt) from Heimwehr and Nazi 
attacks often became the subject of intense controversy; Schutz- 
bund units would protect Jewish assemblies, wearing their uni- 
forms but not their badges or service-belts. The organizational 
forms of the Schutzbund and the related workers’ sports move- 
ment influenced the *Hapoel and the *Haganah in Palestine. 
Rudolf Rafael Loew was a member of the Schutzbund’s military 
leadership and its financial officer. He immigrated to Palestine 
in 1938, where he became a member of the Haganah’s general 
staff and later director of the Israeli military archive. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Hefez (ed.), Vinah ha-Adummah (1964); 
O. Naderer, Der bewaffnete Aufstand (2004). 


[Meir Lamed / Evelyn Adunka (2"4 ed.)] 


SCHUTZJUDEN (Ger. “protected Jews”), Jews who held let- 
ters of protection. In the Holy Roman Empire, from 1236 on, 
Jews were considered serfs of the chamber (*servi camerae re- 
gis), a special class of the population protected and taxed by 
the emperor. Later the emperors transferred their rights over 
the Jews to the free cities and territorial princes, who issued 
letters of protection for a regular fee to the Jews living within 
their dominions, thereby making them their subjects. The let- 
ter of protection (Schutzbrief), either general (to a commu- 
nity) or personal, included articles on commercial privileges, 
religious rights, freedom of movement, and taxation, and had 
to be renewed regularly. In the 17" and 18** centuries, when 
impoverished Jews from Eastern Europe sought rights of trade 
and residence in the west, the number of protected Jews be- 
came restricted and any increase was resolutely opposed by 
Christian (and sometimes Jewish) merchants. Most of the 
immigrants were therefore granted only letters of safe-con- 
duct (Geleitbriefe) and further entrance rights were restricted, 
but some managed to obtain the highly coveted status of 
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Schutzjuden, while a growing number of Jews were unverglei- 
tet (“without letters of safe-conduct”) and thus without secure 
legal status. In the late 18» and early 19" century, through the 
influence of the Enlightenment, letters of protection were of- 
ten drawn up containing educational and commercial condi- 
tions which the recipient had to fulfill. Schutzjuden continued 
to be a common feature of German Jewry until full emancipa- 
tion was granted to the Jews. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kisch, Germany, s.v. Jewry protection (Ju- 
denschutzrecht); H.H. Hasselmeier, Die Stellung der Juden in Schaum- 
burg-Lippe 1648-1848 (1967); I. Rivkind, Yidishe Gelt (1959), 264-6; R. 
Kestenberg-Gladstein, in: JJs, 5 (1954), 159 ff; D.A. Winter, Geschichte 
der Juden in Moisling/Luebeck (1968), 86-123. 


SCHWAB, HERMANN (1879-1962), German journalist 
and historical writer. In his native Frankfurt Schwab joined 
the school of the Israelitische Religionsgesellschaft (see S.R. 
*Hirsch). He was employed from 1902 to 1927 in the metal 
enterprises of Aron Hirsch near Berlin and in Halberstadt. 
He also worked as a journalist for the Frankfurter Zeitung, 
the Vossische Zeitung and other newspapers, was editor of the 
Juedischer Volksschriftenverlag, and author of Orthodox chil- 
dren’s books. A supporter of *Agudat Israel and its founder, 
Jacob *Rosenheim, Schwab organized its war orphans’ fund 
during World War 1, which established a number of orphan- 
ages in Poland. From 1927 he ran a press service in Berlin which 
he continued after emigrating to England in 1934. In London, 
he became president of the Golders Green Beth Hamidrash. 

His main published works are: Kindertraeume: Ein Ma- 
erchenbuch fuer juedische Kinder (1911; Dreams of Childhood, 
1945); Orthodoxie und Zionismus... (1919); Aus der Schuetzen- 
strasse (1923; Memories of Frankfurt, 1955); A World in Ruins: 
History, Life and Work of German Jewry (1946); The History of 
Orthodox Jewry in Germany (1950); 1933: Ein Tagebuch (1953); 
Jewish Rural Communities in Germany (1956); and Chachme 
Ashkenaz (Eng., 1964). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.S. Schwab (ed.), Hermann Schwab (1963); 
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A. Carlebach, “Hermann Schwab, in: LB1 Yearbook (1962); P. Arns- 
berg, Die Geschichte der Frankfurter Juden... (1983), vol. 3, 477-79. 


[Archiv Bibliographia Judaica] 


SCHWAB, JOSEPH J. (1909-1988), U.S. educator, who em- 
phasized the study of the philosophies of education and sci- 
ence in connection with the preparation of school curricula. 
Born in Columbus, Mississippi, Schwab began to teach at the 
University of Chicago in 1936 and was appointed professor of 
natural sciences in 1953. Although his interest was in general 
education, he was also concerned with Jewish education, as 
indicated by his paper The Religiously Oriented School in the 
United States: Memorandum on Policy (1964). He served as edi- 
tor of the first experimental editions of the textbooks of the 
American Institute of Biological Sciences and as supervisor of 
its Teachers’ Handbook. He was on the academic board of the 
Melton Research Center for Jewish education at the *Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America and the consulting editor of 
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its Bible project textbooks. In 1938 and in 1965 he was awarded 
the University of Chicago’s Quantrell Award for Excellence in 
Undergraduate Teaching. 

His publications appeared in many professional journals. 
His books include Eros and Education (1958), The Teaching 
of Science as Enquiry (1962), Education and the Structure of 
the Disciplines (1961), College Curriculum and Student Protest 
(1969), and Science, Curriculum, and Liberal Education: Se- 
lected Essays (1978). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Shulman, “Joseph Jackson Schwab,” 
in: E. Shils (ed.), Remembering the University of Chicago (1991) 452-68; 
A. Block, Talmud, Curriculum, and the Practical: Joseph Schwab and 
the Rabbis (2004). 

[Abraham J. Tannenbaum / Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


SCHWAB, LOW (1794-1857), chief rabbi of Pest, Hungary. 
Born in Kruknau, Moravia, he studied in Nikolsburg (*Miku- 
lov) and Pressburg (*Bratislava) under Mordecai b. Abraham 
Naphtali *Banet and Moses *Sofer respectively. Having served 
first as rabbi of Prossnitz (*Prostejov), Schwab was invited to 
become chief rabbi of Pest in 1836. An outstanding talmudist 
and orator, Schwab also succeeded in creating an atmosphere 
of tolerance and conciliation in his congregation. The term of 
his rabbinate coincided with increasing Magyarization within 
Hungarian Jewry, which culminated in the struggle for full 
*emancipation. Schwab encouraged the members of his com- 
munity to cultivate the use of the Hungarian language, and to 
engage in agriculture and other productive labor: he was one 
of the founders of the Society for the Promotion of Handicrafts 
and Agriculture among Hungarian Jews (MIKEFE). 

In 1844 he submitted a proposal to publish the main te- 
nets and principles of the Jewish religion, in order to prove 
their compatibility with the requirements of a modern state, 
to refute slanders by the opponents of Jewish civil rights, and 
to allay their suspicions. His proposal was rejected by the rab- 
binic council of * Paks (1844), but in 1846 his own congregation 
of Pest entrusted him with preparing this publication. It was 
printed in both Hungarian and German as a compendium of 
religious instruction for secondary school graduates and went 
into seven editions. 

During the 1848 revolution Schwab voiced his opinions on 
both religious and secular political matters. Although admitting 
the need for some moderate and cautious innovations in the re- 
ligious sphere, Schwab strongly opposed the extreme reformist 
program of the congregation led by Ignaz *Einhorn. He sup- 
ported, however, the Hungarian national liberation movement, 
including the declaration of independence from Hapsburg 
rule (1849). On the suppression of the revolutionary struggle, 
Schwab was arrested with his son-in-law, Leopold *Low. 

Schwab’s published works include religious poems, in 
Hebrew and German, and some sermons. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Loew, in: Ben Chananja, 1 (1858), 23-303 
M. Ehrenteil, Juedische Charaktetbilder (1866), 42-57; S. Biichler, A 
zsidok torténete Budapesten (1901), 416-76; Magyar Zsidé Lexikon 


1929), 776-7. 
(1929), 776-7 [Jeno Zsoldos] 
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SCHWAB, MOISE (1839-1918), French scholar. Schwab, 
born in Paris, attended the Talmud Torah of Strasbourg. He 
served as secretary to Solomon *Munk, the Orientalist, during 
1857-66, later writing his biography: Salomon Munk, sa vie et 
ses oeuvres (1900). In 1869 Schwab began a 40-year career with 
the *Bibliothéque Nationale, first as an assistant and later as 
associate keeper. His scholarly interests were wide: he trans- 
lated the Palestinian Talmud into French (Talmud de Jérusa- 
lem, 11 vols., 1871-90; repr. 1961), and he wrote Abravanel et 
son époque (1865); Histoire des Israélites (1866, 18957); and Vo- 
cabulaire de l’Angélologie (1896-99). Schwab also published Les 
Incunables orientaux et les impressions orientales au commen- 
cement du xvi siécle (1883). He described the Hebrew manu- 
scripts and incunabula in the library of the Alliance Israélite 
(1904) and in other French and Swiss libraries. 

Schwab contributed many articles to the Revue des Etudes 
Juives, the Journal Asiatique, and the bulletins of the Biblio- 
theque Nationale. Of particular importance is his Répertoire, a 
bibliography of articles published on Jewish subjects in learned 
journals between 1665 and 1900 (1899, 1914-23). The Réper- 
toire, arranged alphabetically according to authors, lists 112 
items by Schwab himself. His great erudition was not always 
matched by equal exactitude, and his work must therefore be 
checked thoroughly. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Sidersky, Moise Schwab, sa vie et ses ceu- 


vres (1919). 
[Colette Sirat] 


SCHWAB, SHIMON (1908-1995), German and Ameri- 
can Orthodox rabbi. Born in Frankfurt am Main, Germany, 
Schwab was brought up in the Separatist Orthodox commu- 
nity founded by Samson Raphael *Hirsch. Unlike most Ger- 
man Orthodox rabbis, who received a seminary education, 
Schwab studied at the traditional Lithuanian yeshivas in Telz 
and Mir from 1926 to 1931 and received his ordination from 
three distinguished Lithuanian rabbis, among them Chaim 
Ozer Grodzinski. Despite his German background and devo- 
tion to the customs of German Jewry, Schwab remained under 
the influence of the Lithuanian yeshiva world for the rest of his 
life and tried to introduce its ethos into German Jewish life. 
After an initial tenure as a rabbi in the large Bavarian rural 
community of Ichenhausen, Rabbi Schwab immigrated to the 
United States in about 1936 to serve as rabbi of Congregation 
Shearith Israel in Baltimore, one of the most strictly Orthodox 
congregations in the city at the time. In 1958 he accepted the 
post of assistant rabbi to the 76-year-old Rabbi Joseph *Breuer 
of Congregation K’hal Adath Jeshurun in Washington Heights 
(the heir to the Frankfurt Separatist Orthodox community at 
the northern end of Manhattan). He and Rabbi Breuer were co- 
rabbis of the congregation until the latter’s death in 1980, after 
which Schwab served as the main rabbi of the congregation. 
Rabbi Schwab helped to steer the already strictly Or- 
thodox “Breuer community” to the right, by placing greater 
emphasis on traditional Torah learning and treating exclusive 
study of Torah as an equally valid approach to Samson Raphael 
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to various charitable causes and Jewish organizations, partic- 
ularly to the Jewish Labor Committee, which established the 
Atran Jewish Culture House. In 1950 he contributed a million 
dollars for a laboratory building for Mount Sinai Hospital. Sev- 
eral months before his death he established a chair in Yiddish 
Language, Literature, and Culture at Columbia University. 


[Hillel Halkin] 


ATTAH EHAD (Heb. 708 1m; “Thou art One”), name of 
the central section of the Sabbath afternoon “Amidah. The 
prayer emphasizes the Oneness of God: “Thou art One, Thy 
Name is One,’ and the uniqueness of Israel: “and who is like 
Thy people Israel, a nation one on earth” (1 Chron. 17:21). In 
the prayer, the Sabbath is called “a crown of distinction and 
salvation” which God gave to His people as a day of rest and 
holiness. The patriarchs Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob all found 
joy and rest on the Sabbath. The prayer closes with the invo- 
cation: “May Thy children know that from Thee cometh their 
rest, and by their rest they hallow Thy name.” This prayer, 
which originated with the geonim (eighth-tenth century C.£.), 
is based upon the Midrash (cf. Tos. Hag. 3b) that God, Israel, 
and the Sabbath mutually testify to the Oneness of God, the 
peerlessness of Israel His people, and the uniqueness of the 
Sabbath as a day of holy rest. 


ATTAH HORETA LADA‘AT (Heb. nyT? D717 AN; “Unto 
thee [Israel] it was shown”), verses recited responsively on 
*Simhat Torah before the Scrolls of the Law are taken out of 
the Ark to be carried in a procession in the synagogue. The 
verses occur in different order in the southern Ashkenazi and 
Polish rites. Sephardim also recite a shorter collection of verses 
on Sabbaths and holiday mornings when the Scrolls are taken 
from the Ark. The prayer is named after its introductory verse 
(Deut. 4:35) which is followed by 15 others, glorifying God, 
etc., and invoking His acceptance of prayers. 


ATTAH ZOKHER (Heb. 1243 5AN; “Thou rememberest”), 
opening words of the *Zikhronot section of the Additional Ser- 
vice of *Rosh Ha-Shanah. This prayer is designated as “Tekiata 
de-Vei Rav,” since its authorship is ascribed to the third cen- 
tury c.E. Babylonian amora *Rav. The prayer starts by empha- 
sizing the character of Rosh Ha-Shanah as a “Day of Remem- 
brance” from Creation onward. Ten verses from Scripture are 
quoted describing God as remembering His creatures, espe- 
cially Israel. The prayer closes with the benediction: “Blessed 
art Thou, O Lord, who rememberest the Covenant.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Davidson, Ozar, 1 (1924), 398. 


ATTALI, BERNARD (1943-_), French civil servant and busi- 
nessman, twin brother of Jacques *Attali. Born in Algeria, Ber- 
nard Attali studied law and political science in Paris. In 1966, 
he entered the prestigious Ecole Nationale d’Administration 
(ENA), France’s major school for the civil service, and two 
years later began his career as a high-level civil servant, oc- 
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ATTAR, HAYYIM BEN MOSES (IBN) 


casionally working for private and semi-private companies. 
From 1988 to 1993, he served as managing director of Air 
France, and eventually published a book about the evolu- 
tion of French civil aviation in this same period (Les guerres 
du ciel, 1994). 

Attali was honored with the highest French distinctions, 
Officier de la Legion d’ Honneur and Commandeur de Ordre 


National du Mérite. 
[Dror Franck Sullaper (24 ed.)] 


ATTALI, JACQUES (1943-_), French economist and special 
adviser to President Mitterrand. Attali was born in Algiers and 
was educated there and in France. In 1981 he was appointed 
special adviser to President Mitterrand and in that capacity 
was influential on both internal and foreign issues and was 
sent on several highly confidential missions. In addition to be- 
ing an economist (he holds a Ph.D. in economics among many 
other high-level degrees from prestigious French academic 
institutions), he is a philosopher and has written a number of 
works which include Analyse économique de la vie politique 
(1973), Modeles politiques (1973), L’‘Anti-économique (1974), La 
parole et ’Outil (1975), La Nouvelle economie francaise (1978), 
and Les Trois Mondes (1981). Before taking office in the Social- 
ist government, Attali was very active in Jewish affairs and held 
the post of vice president of the Fonds Social Juif. 

In 1990 Attali was appointed to a four-year term as presi- 
dent of the European Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment (BERD) with headquarters in London. From 1993 he was 
chairman of A&A, an international consulting firm, and in 
1998 founded Planet Finance, an international non-profit or- 
ganization devoted to fighting poverty through the develop- 
ment of microfinance. His wide knowledge in numerous fields 
combined with his interest in the evolution of civilizations led 
him to write essays on futurology such as Lignes d’horizons 
(1990) and LHomme nomade (2003) as well as novels, from 
science fiction (La vie éternelle, 2000) to historical novels (La 
Confrérie des Eveillés, 2004). In 2001, he analyzed from an his- 
torical perspective the relationships between Jews and money 
in Les Juifs, le monde et largent. 


[Gideon Kouts / Dror Franck Sullaper (24 ed.)] 


ATTAR, HAYYIM BEN MOSES (IBN) (1696-1743), rabbi 
and kabbalist. Born in Salé, Morocco, he received his early 
education from his grandfather, Hayyim *Atar. Attar settled 
in Meknes after the death of his great-uncle Shem Tov in or- 
der to manage his business in partnership with Shem Tov’s 
son, whose daughter he married. There he studied and taught 
but the deterioration of the economic and political situation 
in Morocco and his belief that redemption was imminent 
induced him to settle in Erez Israel. He was encouraged in 
this decision when he learned that Hayyim *Abulafia had re- 
newed the community of Tiberias. Desirous of establishing a 
college in Erez Israel to which Diaspora students would flock 
in order to hasten the redemption, he set out for Erez Israel 
together with his closest disciples, among whom were David 
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Hirsch’s philosophy of “Torah im derekh erez” (the integration 
of Torah and secular knowledge). He was a strong leader of his 
community, exerting his influence through his eloquent Eng- 
lish language sermons, articles in the congregational newspa- 
per, and active supervision of the community of some 1,000 
families. He expanded the community’s educational system to 
include an adult yeshivah and kollel and a women’s teachers 
seminary, while continuing such other aspects of the commu- 
nity’s institutional network as kashrut supervision, the ritual 
bath, and youth organizations. Schwab strongly encouraged 
his community to remain in Washington Heights despite the 
growing influx of a Hispanic population into the neighbor- 
hood. Under his leadership, the congregation spearheaded 
a neighborhood patrol and created a neighborhood Jewish 
communal council to represent the needs of all the Jews of 
the neighborhood. These efforts were able to slow the exodus 
of his congregants from the neighborhood. 

Schwab was a leader of the Agudath Israel of America, a 
lifelong advocate of the Hirschian policy of Austritt [non-co- 
operation with non-Orthodox forms of Judaism], and a fierce 
anti-Zionist. Besides his commentaries on the Bible, essays on 
history and Jewish thought (hashkafah), Schwab was probably 
best known for two volumes Heimkehr ins Judentum (Frank- 
furt 1934), which called into question German Orthodoxy’s 
compromises with modern culture and Elu ve-Elu. These and 
Those (New York, 1966) which gave equal weight to religious 
sources supporting and opposing secular studies. 


[Steven Lowenstein (2"4 ed.)] 


SCHWABACHER, SIMEON ARYEH (1819-1888), rabbi 
and preacher. Born in Oberndorf, Wuerttemberg, Germany, 
Schwabacher served as rabbi and preacher in Prague, Hamburg, 
Landsberg, and Schwerin. Later he went to Lemberg (1856-60) 
to act as preacher of the “enlightened” congregation, and in 
1860 he was invited by the maskilim of Odessa, with the support 
of the governor of the town, Count Stroganov, to act as *ka- 
zyonny ravvin. His sermons in German made him well known; 
he published several works of homiletics, introduced new prac- 
tices into the Great Synagogue of the town such as a choir, and 
concerned himself with the organization of modern relief ac- 
tivities for the poor. He also established the vocational school 
Trud, a mutual aid society of Jewish shop clerks, a soup kitchen, 
an orphanage, and an old-age home. His ignorance of Yiddish 
constituted a barrier between him and the masses and with the 
rise of a Russian-speaking class of maskilim his influence with 
the Jewish intellegentsia also declined. His opposition to Hibbat 
Zion also caused him to lose popularity within the community, 
and in 1887 Schwabacher was removed from his rabbinical of- 
fice. During his 27 years as rabbi he made an important con- 
tribution to the shaping of the character of the Odessa com- 

munity as the first modern community in Russia. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Reichsberg, Penei Aryeh (1889), J. Hayot, 
Misped Mar, in: Sefer Mazkeret Kodesh le-Sh. A. Schwabacher (1902); 

Nedelnaya Khronika Voskhoda, 7 (1888), 1226, 1251-55. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 
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SCHWABE, MOSHE (Max; 1889-1956), classical scholar. 
Schwabe studied classical philology first in his native Halle, 
then in Berlin. His dissertation on Libanius, the fourth-cen- 
tury c.g. rhetorician of Antioch, presaged his interest in 
the Hellenistic East and in the Jewish history of that period. 
An ardent Zionist from his youth, Schwabe was among the 
founders of the first pioneer group (halutzim) in Germany. Af- 
ter World War 1 he headed the department of schools in the 
Lithuanian Ministry of Jewish Affairs and was deeply involved 
in the Hebrew and Zionist movements of Lithuania. Settling 
in Jerusalem in 1925, Schwabe joined the Hebrew University 
faculty and established the department of classics. He served 
as dean of the faculty of humanities (1945-47), and later as 
rector (1950-52). 

Schwabe's field of research was Greek-Jewish epigraphy 
in Erez Israel, and he became the leading interpreter of Greek 
inscriptions, especially those found in *Bet Alfa, *Caesarea, 
and *Bet She'arim. His meticulous interpretations of Greco- 
Jewish inscriptions was an important contribution to the un- 
derstanding of Erez Israel history and of the Jewish role in the 
Hellenization of the East. Schwabe’s research was published in 
leading Israeli and foreign periodicals. 

He published reports on the excavations at Bet She’arim 
(together with N. Avigad); contributed to jubilee and memo- 
rial volumes, and to the Sefer ha-Yishuv; edited the Philo trans- 
lation by J. Mann, with an introduction and notes (1931); and 
coedited the memorial volume for Y.H. Lewy (1949) and the 
Dinaburg (Dinur) jubilee volume (1949). He also edited the 
classics division of the Encyclopaedia Hebraica. The first volume 
of Erez Yisrael, Mehkarim bi-Ydiot ha-Arez... (1951) was dedi- 
cated to him, and includes a bibliography of his writings. 


[Shalom Perlman] 


SCHWADRON (Sharon), ABRAHAM (1878-1957), Israeli 
folklorist, collector, and Hebrew writer. Born in Zloczow (Zlo- 
chev), Galicia, into a well-known hasidic family, Schwadron 
grew up in a Zionist atmosphere. He studied with his uncle 
Shalom Mordecai Schwadron, the gaon of Berezhany, but also 
finished high school and studied chemistry at the University 
of Vienna. In 1927 Schwadron settled in Erez Israel, where he 
devoted himself to publicist pursuits and to his unique collec- 
tion of autographs and portraits of great Jews, which he be- 
gan in his youth and bequeathed to the Jewish National and 
University Library, Jerusalem. 

Schwadron’s publications include “De naturae saltibus; 
on philosophy (in Archiv fuer systematische Philosophie, 19 no. 
1 (1913), 50-64); stories such as Die banalen Ansichten und der 
tragische Tod des Ziegenbocks Jaraz (1924), and Zikhronot me- 
Olam ha-Hatulim (1914); translations into German, for ex- 
ample of Bialik’s famous poem “Be-Ir ha-Haregah” (Nach dem 
Pogrom, 1920); and music, including tunes for the Passover 
Haggadah and for poetry by *Rahel. However, he was mainly 
concerned with Zionist polemics and the basic principles of 
Zionism which he interpreted in the light of his particular 
point of view. His approach to Zionism, which he termed radi- 
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cal, “cruel,” and maximalist, was based on the principle that 
the complete solution to the Jewish problem was through the 
settlement of millions of Jews in their homeland. Schwadron’s 
campaign of incessant and aggressive admonition, reflected 
in Mauschelpredigt eines Fanatikers (1916), Von der Schande 
eurer Namen (1920), and Aus der Zionisten-Predigt eines Fa- 
natikers (1925), was at first conducted in German and owed 
much of its style to the influence of Karl *Kraus, with whom 
he cooperated in Die Fackel. 

After he had settled in Erez Israel he continued in the 
same vein in Hebrew, acquiring a pungent polemical style 
in that language as well. He published hundreds of critical 
and admonitory articles in almost every Hebrew newspaper, 
making *Ahad Ha-Am and his followers, such as those in the 
*Berit Shalom movement, his main target. He also published 
some pamphlets, including Torat ha-Ziyyonut ha-Akhzarit 
(“The Doctrine of Cruel Zionism,’ 1944), and began to pub- 
lish his collected writings, Mi-Shenei Evrei ha-Shaah (“From 
Both Sides of the Hour,” 1946). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schweizerischer Verband der Freunde der 
Hebraeischen Universitaet Jerusalem, Zum Andenken an Josef Chasa- 


nowitsch und Awraham Scharon (1960). 
[Dov Sadan] 


SCHWARTZ, ABRAHAM JUDAH HA-KOHEN (1824- 
1883), Hungarian rabbi. Schwartz was a pupil of Moses Sofer 
and of Benjamin Wolf Levi. From 1861 to 1881 he served as 
rabbi of Bergszasz and for a number of years in his native 
town of Mad. He was an active participant in the rabbinical 
gathering in Nagymihaly in 1866 and at the congress held in 
Budapest in 1869. Although his personality was molded by the 
atmosphere of Pressburg, which was opposed to Hasidism, 
after a visit which he made to the head of the hasidic dy- 
nasty of Nowy Sacz (Zanz), Hayyim Halberstam, he became 
deeply attached to him and to Hasidism. He spent the festi- 
val of Shavuot in Zanz for 26 successive years. He also had 
connections with Isaac Meir Alter, the head of the hasidic 
dynasty of Gur (Gora *Kalwaria). Although he left only one 
work, responsa Kol Aryeh (1904), its influence on the rab- 
bis of Hungary was very great. One of his grandchildren, 
Dov Beer Spitzer, wrote his biography - Toledot Kol Aryeh 
(1940). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Ben-Menahem, in: Aresheth, 4 (1966), 
418-46; idem, Be-Shaarei Sefer (1967), 107-15, 188-90. 
[Naphtali Ben-Menahem] 


SCHWARTZ, ABRAHAM SAMUEL (1876-1957), Hebrew 
poet. Born in Lithuania, he immigrated to the United States 
in 1900. He became a physician in New York City in 1906. 
Schwartz's poetry, written over a period of 50 years and col- 
lected in a posthumous volume in 1959, is conservative in form 
and predominantly lyrical and ethical in coloration. His long 
poem “Job” is an interesting and even daring conception: Job 
returns, after all his afflictions, to his original affluence, but 
he misses the great privilege of contending with God about 
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the order of the world. Other biblical and post-biblical themes 


on which he wrote poems include Ruth, Jeremiah, R. Johanan 
b. Zakkai, and Rashi. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Ribalow, Ketavim u-Megillot (1942), 
180-3; A. Epstein, Soferim Ivrim ba-Amerikah (1952), 17-30; A.S. 
Schwartz, Shirim (1959), 7-18, 321-63 (evaluations by Zalman Shazar 
and S. Halkin), 19-32 (autobiographical sketch); Waxman, Literature, 


4 (1960), 1071-72. 
[Eisig Silberschlag] 


SCHWARTZ, ANNA JACOBSON (1915-_), leading U.S. 
economist and economic historian. Schwartz was born and 
educated in New York City, the daughter of Pauline Shainmark 
Jacobson and Hillel Jacobson, recent immigrants from East- 
ern Europe. Anna Jacobson received her B.A. from Barnard 
College in 1934 and her M.A. (1935) and Ph.D. (1964) from 
Columbia University. In 1935, she married Isaac Schwartz, a 
controller for an importing firm. She and her husband had 
four children. 

After working briefly for the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture and the Columbia University Social Science Research 
Council, Schwartz became a research assistant in the National 
Bureau of Economic Research in 1941 and was promoted to 
senior research associate 20 years later. In 1981-82, Anna 
Schwartz served as staff director of the U.S. Gold Commission 
and was in charge of writing the Gold Commission Report. 
She held various part-time academic positions at Brooklyn 
(1952), Baruch (1959), and Hunter Colleges (1967-69) of the 
City University of New York as well as at New York University 
(1969-70), and was appointed adjunct professor of economics 
at the cuNy Graduate Center in 1986, soon after she became 
emerita research associate of the NBER. 

Schwartz, known for her meticulous attention to detail, 
was a leading authority on economic statistics, economic 
history, international monetary systems, and monetary eco- 
nomics. She published numerous articles, reviews, and books, 
both on her own and in collaboration with other promi- 
nent economists such as Walt W. Rostow, Milton Friedman, 
and Michael D. Bordo. Among her most important publica- 
tions coauthored with Milton Friedman are A Monetary His- 
tory of the United States, 1867-1960 (1963); Monetary Statis- 
tics of the United States (1970); and Monetary Trends in the 
United States and the United Kingdom: Their Relations to In- 
come, Prices, and Interest Rates, 1867-1975 (1982). In 1987-88, 
Schwartz served as president of the Western Economic Asso- 
ciation. She received honorary degrees from the University 
of Florida (1987), Stonehill College (1989), and Iona College 
(1992). In 1989, Money, History, and International Finance: 
Essays in Honor of Anna J. Schwartz, edited by Michael D. 
Bordo, was published in her honor. In 1993, the American Eco- 
nomic Association recognized Schwartz as a Distinguished 
Fellow. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Lipsey, “Schwartz, Anna Jacobson,” in: 
Jewish Women in America 2: 1216-17; American Economic Review, 


84, no. 4 (Sept. 1994). 
[Harriet Pass Freidenreich (2™ ed.)] 
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SCHWARTZ, DAVID (1897-1985), U.S. apparel manufac- 
turer. Schwartz, a native New Yorker, was raised in Harlem, 
then a neighborhood of Jewish and Italian immigrants. He 
went to work as a shipping clerk at 13, spent his life in the gar- 
ment industry, and built his company, Jonathan Logan Inc., 
into the biggest independent dress business in the U.S. When 
Schwartz was 19, he and a friend named William Schwartz 
(no relation) started their own firm, TruSize Dress Co. They 
later formed Gladdy Dress Co. and created a new entity, 
Gladdy TruSize. They remained partners until 1937, when 
David Schwartz purchased Jonathan Logan Dress Co., then 
unknown, and began turning it into one of the garment in- 
dustry’s biggest success stories. He added numerous labels and 
categories to the core Logan line of popularly priced dresses, 
either through internal growth or acquisition. In 1960 Jona- 
than Logan Inc. made history by becoming he first company 
making only women’s apparel to be listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange when it merged with Butte Copper & Zinc 
Co., a mining company, whose assets were then sold off to An- 
aconda Copper. Logan subsequently formed a division called 
Butte Knit, specializing in knitted apparel at a time that clas- 
sification was just beginning to flourish. It became one of the 
company’s most valuable units. In 1963, Logan recorded more 
than $100 million in annual sales, the first women’s clothing 
business to reach that milestone. Schwartz guided Logan until 
1964, when he appointed his son president and chief operating 
officer but remained as chairman. RICHARD J. SCHWARTZ was 
then 25 years old, the youngest president of any business on 
the New York Stock Exchange. He became chairman in 1977, 
when his father retired. In 1984, United Merchants & Manu- 
facturers acquired Logan, which had diversified into sports- 
wear and swimwear. Its divisions included Misty Harbor, The 
Villager, Rose Marie Reid, Modern Juniors, Etienne Aigner, 
R&K Originals and Alice Stuart. The Schwartz family owned 
more than 7 percent of the stock, gaining almost $45 million 
in the deal. Richard Schwartz left the apparel business in 1985, 
opened his own investment concern and operated the David 
Schwartz Foundation. In 1999 he was named chairman of the 
New York State Council on the Arts. David Schwartz was an 
active fundraiser for United Jewish Appeal, the Jewish Memo- 
rial Hospital, Brandeis University, the Albert Einstein College 
of Medicine at Yeshiva University, New York University Hos- 
pital, and Lincoln Center for the Performing Arts. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Women’s Wear Daily (Dec. 31, 1985). 
[Mort Sheinman (2™/ ed.)] 


SCHWARTZ, DELMORE (1913-1966), U.S. poet, author, and 
critic. Born in Brooklyn, Schwartz was a member during the 
1930s and 1940s of the literary-political group centered in the 
magazines Partisan Review (of which he was editor, 1943-55) 
and Commentary. In 1938 he won fame overnight with his first 
book, In Dreams Begin Responsibilities. This combined 35 lyric 
poems of “experiment and imitation” with other writings, in- 
cluding the short story which gave the book its title. His other 
works include two volumes of short stories, The World is a 
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Wedding (1948) and Successful Love and Other Stories (1961); 
a verse-play, Shenandoah (1941); and a collection of lyrics, 
Vaudeville for a Princess (1950). Existence for Schwartz was 
fraught with terror, frustration, agony, and disappointment, 
and to him the Jew symbolized alienation. His deep vein of 
pessimism was expressed by a character in The World is a 
Wedding, who says, “You can't fool me, the world is a funeral.” 
Schwartz found his most profound drama in the East European 
Jewish dream of America as the land of golden streets, free- 
dom, and boundless opportunity. In his long, ambitious prose 
poem, Genesis (1943), which discussed the American Jew’s self- 
preservation, as well as in various short stories, Schwartz de- 
scribed with biblical grandeur the immigrant’s dream of the 
New World, his early struggles, his successes and failures, his 
marriages and children, the conflict between parents and chil- 
dren, the pressures of World War 1, the ensuing boom, and the 
depression of the 1930s. During the years 1940-47, Schwartz 
taught at Harvard and Princeton universities. 

Schwartz appears as the eponymous protagonist of Saul 
Bellow’s Humboldt’ Gift (1975). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Atlas, Delmore Schwartz: The Life of 
an American Poet (1977); R. Phillips (ed.), Letters of Delmore Schwartz: 
Selected and Edited (1984); E. Pollet (ed.), Portrait of Delmore: Jour- 
nals and Notes of Delmore Schwartz, 1939-1959 (1986). 


[Maurice Zolotow] 


SCHWARTZ, FELICE NIERENBERG (1925-1996), pio- 
neering U.S. advocate for the advancement of women in the 
workplace. Born in New York City, the daughter of Albert and 
Rose (Kaplan) Nierenberg, Schwartz was a graduate of Smith 
College. In 1945, she founded the National Scholarship Service 
and Fund for Negro Students (NssFNs), an organization dedi- 
cated to increasing opportunities for African-American stu- 
dents in higher education. The wife of a physician and mother 
of three, Schwartz founded Catalyst in 1962, with the goal of 
enabling women to rejoin the workforce. Catalyst developed 
a nationwide network of 250 resource centers and counseled 
women who wished to combine family duties with part-time 
employment. Concentrating on placing women in the public 
sector, the organization pioneered several job-sharing pilot 
projects. Schwartz co-authored How to Go to Work When Your 
Husband Is Against It, Your Children Aren't Old Enough, and 
There’s Nothing You Can Do Anyhow (1972) with colleagues, 
Margaret H. Schifter and Susan S. Gilotti. 

In the 1970s and 1980s, when increasing numbers of 
women were forced to seek full-time work, Catalyst shifted 
its focus from the private to the public sector and from coun- 
seling to research and advocacy. Catalyst also began promot- 
ing the participation of women in corporations and their re- 
cruitment on corporate boards. During these years Schwartz 
became a widely respected expert on work and family issues, 
and Catalyst increasingly served in an advisory capacity to 
major companies and firms. 

Schwartz's final years at Catalyst were colored by the 
national controversy ignited over her article “Management 
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Women and the New Facts of Life” (Harvard Business Review 
(January/February 1989)). A call to action to corporate lead- 
ers to remove the barriers to productivity and advancement 
still facing female managers, the article posited two ends of 
a spectrum along which corporate women fall: the “career 
primary” woman and the “career family” woman. As a result 
of her suggestion that creating policies to accommodate the 
“career family” woman was good business, she came to be 
known as the “mommy track author” and was the subject of 
hundreds of articles on the “mommy track controversy.’ Ironi- 
cally, after 27 years dedicated to the advancement of women, 
the founder of Catalyst was accused of establishing barriers 
to women’s advancement. 

Schwartz retired as president of Catalyst in 1993. She 
died a month after completing her third book, The Arm- 
chair Activist: Simple Yet Powerful Ways to Fight the Radical 
Right. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: “Schwartz, Felice Nierenberg,’ Smith College 
Centennial Study. Oral History Project (1971); Who's Who of Ameri- 
can Women (1992-93). 

[Gail Twersky Reimer (24 ed.)] 


SCHWARTZ, FREDERIC (1951- ), U.S. architect, founder 
of Frederic Schwartz Architects. Born in New York, Schwartz 
worked in the city for over 22 years, won many prizes, and lec- 
tured to university audiences all over the world. He earned his 
A.B. Architecture from the University of California at Berke- 
ley in 1973 and his Master of Architecture from the Harvard 
School of Design in 1978. Among his many awards were the 
Rome Prize in Architecture (1995); Deutsch Inc. Decade of 
Design Competition; and a National Endowment for the Arts 
Design Fellowship in 1983. His drawings and designs were seen 
in over 50 exhibitions from the Paris Biennale des Beaux Arts 
in 1982 to the Venice Biennale in 1992 and were included in 
the Avery Library, Columbia University permanent collection. 
Schwartz Architects won the revised contract for the construc- 
tion of the $315 million Whitehall Ferry Terminal building in 
New York. Opened in 2005, the terminal was designed to ac- 
commodate 70,000 people a day commuting from Staten Is- 
land. The plans called for a 200,000-square-foot glass and steel 
building with an open feeling so that people can feel they are 
already on the water, and also includes a roof deck for viewing 
Lower Manhattan, the upper harbor, and Governor's Island. 
Schwartz was the winner from among over 320 entrants in a 
competition to design the New Jersey memorial to those who 
died in the September 11, 2001, attack on the World Trade Cen- 
ter. Outside of New York, New Jersey lost more residents (674) 
than any other state. The memorial was slated to be erected 
in Liberty State Park on the banks of the Hudson River, af- 
fording a direct view of Lower Manhattan where the Trade 
Center stood. Named “Empty Sky,’ the title of a song by New 
Jersey rock star Bruce Springsteen, the design calls for a pair 
of brushed stainless steel walls 200 feet long and 30 feet high, 
the footprint of the vanished towers. The names of the victims 
are to be etched on the walls in random fashion. A paved blue- 
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stone path runs between the walls. Space for visitors to express 
their grief by leaving items at the base of the walls are meant 
to personalize sorrow in contrast to the cold steel. The area is 
to be surrounded by a grove of dogwood trees. Schwartz was 
a runner-up with architect Rafael Vifioly in the competition 
to design a master plan for rebuilding the World Trade Center 
site. As a keynote speaker at a conference on Business Geog- 
raphy and Human Conditions, Schwartz described his vision 
of the rebuilt World Trade Center as a world cultural center. 
The towers would be the tallest structures in the world, but not 
containing offices, with a spectacular outdoor amphitheater 


20 floors up. 
P [Betty R. Rubenstein (2"4 ed.)] 


SCHWARTZ, GERALD (1940- ), Canadian businessman 
and philanthropist. Schwartz was born in Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba. He received his B.A. and LL.B. degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Manitoba and an M.B.A. from Harvard University. 
In 1977 he co-founded CanWest Capital, which later became 
CanWest Global Communications, and in 1983 he founded 
Onex Corporation, a worldwide investment company of which 
he remains the president and cEo. Schwartz has been active 
with more than 70 firms, among them Celestica, 1Bnm’s former 
manufacturing arm, and others in such diverse areas as airline 
catering, electronics manufacturing services, and automotive 
components manufacturing. His holding company, whose 
firms include parts manufacturer Dura Automotive and the 
Loews Cineplex motion picture theater chain, had revenues 
of $23 billion in 2002. 

Schwartz has been generous in support of the Canadian 
and Canadian Jewish communities. In 1999, for example, he 
made a multimillion dollar donation to St. Francis Xavier Uni- 
versity in Antigonish, Nova Scotia, which was used to estab- 
lish the Gerald Schwartz School of Business and Information 
Systems. A long-time Liberal Party supporter, Schwartz was 
also reportedly the top corporate fundraiser in Prime Min- 
ister Paul Martin’s successful campaign to lead the Liberal 
Party of Canada. 

Together with his wife, Heather *Reisman, chief execu- 
tive of Indigo Books and Music, Schwarz founded the Ger- 
ald Schwartz/Heather Reisman Centre for Jewish Learning 
at Holy Blossom Temple in Toronto, where they live. The 
Centre is designed to engage the members of Holy Blossom 
more deeply in Judaism and in issues of Jewish responsibil- 
ity. Schwartz and Reisman have also endowed a lecture se- 
ries at Holy Blossom - free and open to the public - to which 
many of the world’s major figures have been invited to speak. 
Schwarz was also deeply involved with the 2004 organiza- 
tion of the Canadian Council for Israel and Jewish Advocacy, 
which now oversees Canadian Jewish Congress and Canada 
Israel Committee activities. 

In 2003 Gerald Schwartz and Heather Reisman were 
the first husband and wife team to be honored with the Uni- 
versity of Manitoba's International Distinguished Entrepre- 


neur Award. ; ; : 
[Mindy Avrich-Skapinker (2™4 ed.)] 
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SCHWARTZ, ISRAEL JACOB (1885-1971), Yiddish poet 
and translator. Born in Petroshun, Lithuania, he began his 
literary career translating some of *Bialik’s poems into Yid- 
dish. In 1906 he emigrated to New York and, as soon as he had 
mastered English, translated poems by Shakespeare, Milton, 
and Walt Whitman. He participated in the publications of the 
literary movement Di *Yunge, but dissociated himself from its 
rebelliously militant members. In 1918 he settled in Lexington, 
Kentucky, where he found rich material which he incorporated 
in his verse epic, Kentoki (“Kentucky,’ 1925), translating it him- 
self into Hebrew (1962). It is generally rated as one of the finest 
achievements of American Yiddish literature. The hero of this 
narrative is a Jewish peddler who rises from poverty to afflu- 
ence in the course of decades of hard work and just dealings 
with his neighbors and becomes a respected, prosperous pil- 
lar of Kentucky society. Schwartz’s verse autobiography, Yunge 
Yorn (“Young Years,’ 1952), wove a web of enchantment about 
his native Lithuanian town along the Nieman River and about 
the Kovno yeshivah where, together with traditional studies, 
he became familiar with Bialik’s Hebrew, *Reisen’s Yiddish, 
and Herzl’s Zionist visions. Yunge Yorn ends with his departure 
from home for the New World. Because of Schwartz’s lifelong 
preoccupation with translating contemporary Hebrew poets, 
his Yiddish style has a rich Hebraic flavor. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 4 (1929), 511-14; J. Glat- 
stein, In Tokh Genumen (1956), 261-6; F. Zolf, Undzer Kultur Hem- 
shekh (1956), 195-221; M. Gross-Zimmerman, Intimer Videranand 
(1964), 295-301; Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 899; Waxman, Literature, 
4 (1960), 1039-40; S. Liptzin, Maturing of Yiddish Literature (1970), 
37-9. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sh. Bikel, Shrayber fun Mayn Dor, 2 
(1965), 37-40; Sh. Niger, Yidishe Shrayber fun Tsvantsikstn Yorhundert, 
2 (1973), 131-45; LNYL, 8 (1981), 566-9; R. Wisse, A Little Love in Big 


Manhattan (1988), 14, 43-4, 52-4, 229. [Sol Liptzin] 


SCHWARTZ, JOSEPH HA-KOHEN (1877-1944), Hun- 
garian rabbi and author. Born in Felsévis6, Hungary (now 
Viseul-de-Sus in Romania), Schwartz was the son of Naph- 
tali ha-Kohen Schwartz and a pupil of Jacob *Tennenbaum. 
He edited the periodical Va-Yelakket Yosef for 20 years, from 
1899 to 1918, in Bonyhad. In 1924 he moved to Grosswardein 
(Oradea), where he served as rabbi to the Mahzikei Torah so- 
ciety and published several important books. 

The most valuable are: Zafenat Pa’neah (1909), notes on 
the Yad Yizhak of Abraham Isaac Glueck; Ginzei Yosef (1930); 
and Va-Yizbor Yosef (1936), responsa. A detailed bibliogra- 
phy of his many publications published by Ben-Menahem in 
his Mi-Sifrut Yisrael be- Ungaryah (1958, 330-70), includes his 
testament, written a few months before his death in the Ho- 
locaust, together with a biography of him. 


[Naphtali Ben-Menahem] 


SCHWARTZ, JOSEPH J. (1899-1975), U.S. communal 
leader and Semitics scholar. Schwartz was born in Russia 
and taken to the United States in 1907. He studied at the Rabbi 
Isaac Elchanan Theological Seminary in New York (1915-21) 
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SCHWARTZ, LAURENT 


and at Yale University (1926-28), and he taught at the Ameri- 
can University, Cairo, Egypt (1928), and at Long Island Uni- 
versity (1930-33). His first work in the community was as 
director of public information (1929-31) and executive direc- 
tor (1931-38) for the Federation of Jewish Charities in Brook- 
lyn, New York. During World War 11, with the approval of 
the U.S. War Refugee Board and through neutral represen- 
tatives, he negotiated the rescue of thousands of Jews from 
Germany and the occupied countries. As chairman of the 
European executive council of the *American Joint Distri- 
bution Committee (JDC; 1940-49), Schwartz supervised re- 
lief and welfare programs in 30 countries, involving over one 
million people. After the war he directed the transfer of over 
500,000 Jews to Israel from Europe, North Africa, and the 
Middle East. He also helped 100,000 Jewish refugees emi- 
grate to the US., Canada, and Latin America. In 1945, at Presi- 
dent Truman's request, he assisted Earl G. Harrison, the U.S. 
member of the Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees, 
in surveying and writing the first report to the U.S. people on 
the conditions of displaced persons in the camps in the U.S. 
zones of occupation. 

He was director general of ypc (1950-51) and from 1951 
to 1955 was vice chairman of the United Jewish Appeal; from 
1955 to 1970 he was vice president of the State of Israel Bond 
Organization. From 1967 he served as president of the Ency- 
clopaedia Judaica Research Foundation. Schwartz achieved 
general recognition as one of the foremost Jewish social work- 
ers. He was also known as one of the most effective and suc- 
cessful large-scale fund raisers. A former editor of Scripta 
Mathematica, he published articles and monographs on Se- 
mitics and Jewish affairs. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Bauer, Flight and Rescue: Brichah (1970), 
index. 


SCHWARTZ, LAURENT (1915-2002), French mathema- 
tician. Born in Autouillet near Paris, Schwartz received his 
formative mathematical and political education at the Ecole 
Normale Supérieure. After military service he eventually 
completed his mathematical doctoral thesis in 1943 at the 
University of Clermont-Ferrand in Vichy France, tempo- 
rarily conjoined with the University of Strasbourg. As a Jew 
with well-known left-wing political views, he was in increas- 
ing danger after the Germans occupied the whole of France 
in November 1942. He took refuge in St. Pierre-de-Paladru, 
a small hamlet near Grenoble, where his most influential 
mathematical ideas began to crystallize despite the constant 
problems of survival. After a one-year appointment at the 
University of Grenoble (1944), he became professor of math- 
ematics at the University of Nancy (1945-52) before moving 
to the Sorbonne in 1952. In 1958 he became a professor at the 
Ecole Polytechnique (1953-83), where in 1966 he founded 
the Centre de Mathématique. His major work concerned the 
concept of distributions leading to the Fourier theory of dis- 
tribution transforms. His work broadened the scope of cal- 
culus and brought Paul Dirac’s ideas of “delta functions” in 
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SCHWARTZ, MANFRED 


quantum mechanics within the scope of rigorous mathemat- 
ics. For this work he was awarded the Fields Medal in 1950, 
the mathematicians’ equivalent of the Nobel Prize. He was a 
brilliant teacher of mathematics for professional and lay audi- 
ences and in his sabbaticals did much to establish mathematics 
teaching in underdeveloped countries. His honors included 
membership in the Académie des Sciences. He was also an 
expert on butterflies. 

Schwartz was a Trotskyist as a student, but he was even- 
tually disillusioned with political affiliation. He became a pas- 
sionate supporter of individual freedom and rights and an 
anticolonialist over French policy in Algeria and U.S. policy 
in the Vietnam war, even though his views provoked tempo- 
rarily unfavorable reactions from the French and U.S. govern- 
ments. He maintained that mathematical discovery is rigorous 
and subversive, principles to be followed in life in general. An 
atheist, he was nonetheless committed to Jewish rights and an 
early advocate of organized anti-Nazi Jewish military action. 


[Michael Denman (2"¢ ed.)] 


SCHWARTZ, MANFRED (1909-1970), U.S. painter, illus- 
trator, and educator. Born in Lodz, Poland, he immigrated 
to New York in 1920 at the age of 11. In Paris, he attended 
the Sorbonne and the Académie de la Grande Chaumiere; in 
America, he was educated at the Art Students League, New 
York, the Cape Cod School of Art, and the National Academy 
of Design. Prodigiously talented, Schwartz exhibited at the in- 
ception of his career with such luminaries as Edward Hopper, 
Maurice Vlaminck, and Andrew Wyeth. His teachers included 
the Ashcan School artists John Sloan and Charles Hawthorne. 
He moved to Paris in 1929, where he studied both classicism 
and the art of his immediate predecessors, Vincent van Gogh, 
Paul Cezanne, and Picasso. Schwartz also became active in 
the School of Paris. He was known first, from the mid 1930s 
through the 1940s, for a liberated, colorful version of synthetic 
cubism applied to circus subjects, such as jugglers and acro- 
bats. The oil painting The Juggler (1935) demonstrates this pe- 
riod in his art: depicting a figure balanced on her torso with 
arms upraised as she juggles several balls, the composition is 
executed in vibrant reds, violets, and black, which flatten the 
already simplified forms. By 1950, Schwartz had already had 
several solo shows at prestigious galleries, including the Lil- 
ienfeld and Durand-Ruel Galleries. At the urging of Henri 
Matisse, he traveled to the French town of Etretat on the Nor- 
mandy Coast in 1950. Having already obtained a reputation 
among French artists, including Courbet, Monet, and Braque, 
as an area with unparalleled luminosity, Etretat captured 
Schwartz's eyes and imagination as well: observing the move- 
ment of radiance and shadow on the town’s seafront, the artist 
made paintings and drawings which reflected his new, keener 
sense of the relationship between color and light. Schwartz 
returned to Etretat in 1960. Unlike other artists who had vis- 
ited this Normandy town, Schwartz did not focus on repre- 
sentation of the cliffs, but rather the beach, which he infused 
with color and light in order to stress the flatness of the can- 
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vas or paper. By the 1960s, he gradually restricted his work to 
a form of pointillism, based on empirical observation, which 
he mobilized in order to represent light, rather than landscape. 
Thousands of his cool, graded dots converge or disperse to 
describe constellations, nebulae, pebbles, and sand. Schwartz 
also worked in Provincetown, Massachusetts. He was a mem- 
ber of the Federation of Modern Painters and Sculptors and 
the American Abstract Artists. He has had solo retrospectives 
at the Brooklyn Museum of Art, the Providence Museum of 
Art, and the Whitney Museum. His work has been exhibited 
at the Art Institute of Chicago, the Carnegie Institute, and the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. His work is in the collections 
of the Brooklyn Museum, the Guggenheim Museum, and the 
Whitney Museum, among other institutions. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Manfred Schwartz: The Last Ten Years. Jan 
17-Feb. 24, 1974, Museum of Art, Rhode Island School of Design. Prov- 
idence: Museum of Art, Rhode Island School of Design (1974); M. 
Schwartz, Etretat: An Artist’s Theme and Development (1965). 


[Nancy Buchwald (24 ed.)] 


SCHWARTZ, MAURICE (1890-1960), U.S. Yiddish actor. 
Schwartz was the last major figure in the Yiddish theater of 
New York. He flourished at a time when there were about 20 
Yiddish shows on Second Avenue in New York City, and his 
Jewish Art Theater was among the last to close. He belonged 
to the older theatrical tradition; he had an impressive figure, 
he used wide gestures, and though he tended to be flamboy- 
ant, like many of his school, he achieved performances of 
great dignity. 

In 1901, Schwartz reached New York with his parents 
from Sedikov in the Ukraine, and grew up on the Lower 
East Side. He made his debut with a Yiddish stock company 
in Baltimore in 1905 and seven years later was engaged by 
David Kessler for the opening of the Second Avenue The- 
ater. Here he remained until launching the Jewish Art The- 
ater in 1918. During the 40 years that followed, Schwartz be- 
came known in almost every corner of the Yiddish-speaking 
Diaspora. He toured North America, South America, Eu- 
rope, Israel, and South Africa. His company had a repertoire 
of 150 plays from Shakespeare, Lope de Vega, Toller, and 
George Bernard Shaw to Shalom Aleichem. He was known 
especially for his playing of Reb Malech in Singer’s Yoshe 
Kalb, Luka in Gorki’s The Lower Depths, Oswald in Ibsen's 
Ghosts, Shylock in The Merchant of Venice, and the title role in 
King Lear. The Jewish Art Theater became an institution in 
New York, breeding talent for both the Yiddish and English- 
speaking stage. Schwartz’s vital performances drew the Broad- 
way critics, who found his theater vital and perceptive. The 
Jewish Art Theater lasted until 1950, when both audiences and 
companies had moved out of Second Avenue. An attempt to 
revive it in 1955 met with little success. Schwartz turned to mo- 
tion pictures, but without success. In 1960 he went to Israel 
hoping to establish a Yiddish art center. He attracted a num- 
ber of Israel players to his company and opened in Yoshe Kalb 
but two months later he died. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Zylbercweig, Leksikon fun Yidishn Teater, 
3 (1959), 2327-68, incl. bibl. 
[Richard FE. Shepard] 


SCHWARTZ, MELVIN (1932-2006), U.S. physicist and 
businessman, Nobel Prize winner. Born in New York City, 
Schwartz studied at Columbia University, from which he 
received his Ph.D. in 1958. He was an associate physicist at 
Brookhaven National Laboratory from 1956 to 1958 and on 
the faculty of Columbia University from 1958 to 1966, becom- 
ing a professor in 1963. From 1966 to 1983 he was a professor 
at Stanford University. He was also chief executive officer of 
Digital Pathways, Inc. in Mountain View, California. In 1991 
he became associate director of high-energy and nuclear phys- 
ics at Brookhaven National Laboratory. 

A member of the American National Academy of Sci- 
ences and a fellow of the American Physics Society, he was 
also on the board of governors of the Weizmann Institute 
in Israel. 

In 1962 he and two colleagues, Jack *Steinberger and 
Leon M. *Lederman, developed a means for utilizing neu- 
trinos, subatomic particles, to aid in determining the struc- 
ture of other basic particles. In 1988 they were the recipients 
of the Nobel Prize in physics in recognition of the greater 
understanding of elementary particles and forces resulting 
from their work. 


SCHWARTZ, PHINEHAS (Pinhas) SELIG HA-KOHEN 
(Sigmund; 1877-1944), Hungarian scholar. He was born in 
Felséviso and died in the Holocaust. His most important work 
is Shem ha-Gedolim me-Erez Hagar (3 vols., 1913, 1915), a se- 
ries of biographies of Hungarian rabbis and a bibliographical 
list of their works. In 1935 and 1941 he published supplements 
in two pamphlets (all photocopied 1950). Despite its many 
errors, the book still serves as a biographical source for the 
rabbis of Hungary. 

Between 1932 and 1935, Schwartz published a Torah pe- 
riodical entitled Or Torah and several valuable works on spe- 
cific topics, including: Yizrah Or (1925, photocopy 1952), the 
order of the blessing of the sun; Givat Pinhas (1926), on the 
laws of the slaughter and examination of animals; Ateret Paz 
(1928), on the laws of the priestly blessing; Minhat Omer (1931, 
photocopy 1969), on the laws of the counting of the Omer; 
Temimei Derekh (1935, 24 ed. Szatmar, 1947, photocopy in 
German, no date), on the laws of the blessing and prayers on 
going on a journey; Minhah Hadashah (1937, photocopy N.Y. 
1969), topics connected with Shavuot; Shulhan Arukh Yoreh 
Deah (1938), on the laws of the redemption of a firstborn, to- 
gether with his own novellae on that topic. A detailed list of 
his works was published by N. Ben-Menahem in Aresheth, 4 


(1966), 427-35. 
[Naphtali Ben-Menahem] 


SCHWARTZ, STEPHEN (1948- ), U.S. theater composer. 


Born in New York City, Schwartz studied piano and compo- 
sition at the Juilliard School of Music while in high school 
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SCHWARTZBERG, ROGER-GERARD 


and graduated from Carnegie Mellon University with a de- 
gree in drama. He returned to New York and soon began to 
work in the Broadway theater. His first major credit was the 
title song for the play Butterflies Are Free, which was also used 
in the movie version. In 1971 he wrote the music and new 
lyrics for Godspell, for which he won several awards includ- 
ing two Grammys. This was followed by the English texts, in 
collaboration with Leonard *Bernstein, for Bernstein’s Mass, 
which was commissioned for the opening of the John F. Ken- 
nedy Center for the Performing Arts in Washington, p.c. The 
following year he wrote the music and lyrics for Pippin and 
two years later, The Magic Show. At one point all three shows 
were running on Broadway simultaneously. After stumbling 
with The Baker’s Wife, in 1976, he wrote the musical version 
of Studs *Terkel’s Working, which he adapted and directed, 
winning the Drama Desk Award as best director, and con- 
tributed four songs to the score. He also co-directed the tele- 
vision production. Next came songs for a one-act children’s 
musical, The Trip, and a children’s book, The Perfect Peach. 
His next major triumph was in collaboration with the com- 
poser Alan Menken on the score for the animated Disney fea- 
ture Pocahontas (1995), for which he received two Academy 
Awards and another Grammy, and The Hunchback of Notre 
Dame (1996). He also provided songs for the first animated 
feature for DreamWorks, The Prince of Egypt (1998), for which 
Schwartz won another Academy Award for the song “When 
You Believe.” In 2003 he returned to Broadway as composer 
and lyricist of Wicked, a prequel to The Wizard of Oz, which 


enjoyed a long run. 
[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


SCHWARTZENBERG, ROGER-GERARD (1943- ), 
French professor of law and politician. Born in Pau, France, 
Schwartzenberg, a brilliant student and scholar, was appointed 
professor at the law school of Orleans at the age of 25. While 
pursuing his university career, he joined the Mouvement des 
Radicaux de Gauche (MRG), a moderate leftist party tradition- 
ally pro-Israel, of which he was elected president in 1981. A 
long-time supporter of French President Mitterrand, Schwart- 
zenberg was entrusted with the difficult university portfolio, as 
Secretary of State for University Affairs, in the Socialist gov- 
ernment in 1983. His main task was to streamline the cumber- 
some structure of the French university system while retaining 
it most positive assets, richness and diversity; its democratic 
character; and above all, the fact that tuition is completely 
free. He continued to sit as a deputy in the National Assembly 
in the 1980s and 1990s, while also serving as mayor of Ville- 
neuve-Saint-Georges (Val-de-Marne) in 1989-95. In 2000-2 
he was minister of research. 

Schwartzenberg wrote a number of textbooks and po- 
litical pamphlets: La campagne présidentielle de 1965 (1967); 
La force juridique des décisions administratives (1968); Traité 
de sociologie politique (1971); and LEtat Spectacle, essai sur et 
contre le star-system en politique (1977). 


[Gideon Kouts] 
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SCHWARTZMAN, SYLVAN DAVID (1913-1994) U.S. Re- 
form rabbi, academician, administrator. Schwartzman was 
born in Baltimore and received his B.A. from the University 
of Cincinnati in 1936. In 1941, he was ordained at *Hebrew 
Union College, which awarded him an honorary D.D. in 1981. 
In addition, he earned a Ph.D. from Vanderbilt University in 
1952 and an M.B.A. from the University of Cincinnati in 1970. 
After ordination, he became rabbi of Congregation Children 
of Israel in Augusta, Georgia (1941-47), following which he 
spent a year as director of Field Activities for the *Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations (1947-48) and two years as 
rabbi of the Temple in Nashville, Tennessee (1948-50). 

In 1950, Schwartzman was appointed professor of Jew- 
ish Religious Education at HUC-JI1R in Cincinnati, where he 
remained until his retirement in 1981. While on the faculty, 
Schwartzman served as chairman of the Academic Senate and 
as faculty representative to the board of governors. In 1975, he 
was named dean of the Cincinnati campus of HUC-j1R, but 
resigned after one year because of what he termed the lack 
of a “free hand to carry out my responsibilities.” For the en- 
tire 30 years of his tenure at HUC-JIR, he also served on the 
Reform movement's Joint Commission on Jewish Education; 
and for many years he was on the executive committee of 
the National Association of Temple Educators. Upon his re- 
tirement, Schwartzman was elected finance chairman of the 
*Central Conference of American Rabbis, and in that capac- 
ity also served as chairman of the Committee on Budget and 
Finance and on the executive board of the CCAR (1981-83). 
He was also elected president of the National Association of 
Retired Reform Rabbis and was co-chairman of the group’s 
Mitzvah Fund at the time of his death. 

Schwartzman is the co-author of two critically acclaimed 
books, in two very different fields. His Our Religion and Our 
Neighbors (with Milton G. Miller, 1959, rev. 1963, rev. 1971), 
the first book ever published in Jewish religious education for 
the teaching of comparative religion, earned him the Emanuel 
*Gamoran Curriculum Award from the National Association 
of Temple Educators. His Elements of Financial Analysis (with 
R.E. Ball, 1977, rev. 1984) was selected for the “Investors Book 
Shelf of the Year” by Business Week magazine. He also wrote 
Reform Judaism in the Making (1955); Rocket to Mars (1953, 
rev. 1969); Reform Judaism Then and Now (1971); The Story of 
Reform Judaism (1949, rev. 1958); and The Living Bible (with 
J. Spiro, 1962). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Nearprint Files of the American Jewish 


Archives, Cincinnati. 
[Bezalel Gordon (2™4 ed.)] 


SCHWARZ, ADOLF (Aryeh; 1846-1931), rabbi and scholar. 
Born in Hungary, Schwarz studied at the Breslau Juedisch-the- 
ologisches Seminar, where he was Z. *Frankel’s favorite pupil 
and intimate friend. From 1875 he was rabbi in Karlsruhe, a 
post he accepted at Frankel’s behest in spite of his misgivings 
about the use of the organ in the Karlsruhe synagogue. In 1893 
he became head of the newly founded Israelitisch-theologische 
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Lehranstalt in Vienna, where he trained several generations 
of modern rabbis and teachers as leaders of traditional Juda- 
ism. Schwarz enjoyed the respect and affection of his pupils 
and did much to raise the intellectual and moral standards of 
Viennese Jewry. 

His scholarly work was a conscious effort to continue 
in the paths of his teacher Frankel and was devoted mainly 
to the understanding of the Talmud and its methodology. 
His prize-winning essay on the Jewish calendar (1872), writ- 
ten while a student at Breslau, was followed by his studies 
on the Tosefta (Tosefta... Shabbat, 1879; Eruvin, 1882, Tosefta 
Zeraim, 1890) in which he examined its relationship to the 
Mishnah. At the same time he published its text in the order 
of the Mishnah with a Hebrew commentary, Hegyon Aryeh. 
In later years Schwarz continued this work, issuing editions of 
the tractates Hullin (1901), Bava Kamma (1912), and Horayot 
(1929). His principal contribution to talmudic scholarship 
was his Controversen der Schammaiten und Hilleliten (1893) 
which was followed by six monographs on the *hermeneu- 
tic rules: Die hermeneutische Analogie in der talmudischen 
Literatur (1897), Der hermeneutische Syllogismus in der tal- 
mudischen Literatur (1901), Die hermeneutische Induktion 
(1909), Die hermeneutische Antinomie in der talmudischen 
Literatur (1913), Quantitaetsrelation (1916), and Der herme- 
neutische Kontext (1921). A summary of these appeared in 
1923 (Hauptergebnisse der wissenschaftlich-hermeneutischen 
Forschung, 1923). Schwarz found that a main cause of the 
halakhic controversies between the schools of Shammai and 
Hillel, apart from the weakened power of the Sanhedrin and 
the consequent shift from practice to theory, was a disagree- 
ment on the use of the (seven) hermeneutical rules ascribed 
to Hillel. Schwarz’s modern approach provoked some sharp 
polemics from Orthodox scholars (A. Friedmann, Penei ha- 
Dor, 894-6). He also devoted a major study to Maimonides’ 
Code (Der Mishneh Torah, 1905), in which he examined the 
logical as well as the artistic structure of the Mishneh Torah. A 
great number of his lectures and sermons appeared in print, as 
well as many articles in periodicals and some polemics against 
R. *Kittel. On the occasion of his 70" birthday his friends and 
pupils published a Festschrift (1917, with bibliography) as did 
his pupils ten years later (Minhat Bikkurim, 1926). A memo- 
rial volume (Sefer Zikkaron..., 1946) commemorated the cen- 
tenary of his birth. 

His son, ARTHUR ZECHARIAH SCHWARZ (1880-1939), 
was a scholar and bibliographer. Born in Karlsruhe, Schwarz 
followed his father in Jewish scholarship. Graduating from 
the Israelitisch-theologische Lehranstalt and the University of 
Vienna, he was appointed district rabbi and teacher of Jewish 
religion in that city, but devoted much of his time to scholar- 
ship. As a young man he was attracted, in contrast to his father, 
by Herzl and the Zionist movement and contributed regularly 
to their official organ, Die Welt. When the Nazis invaded and 
usurped power in Austria, Schwarz was arrested and tortured 
by the Gestapo. Broken in body and soul, he was able to leave 
for Erez Israel where he died soon afterward. 
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His interest in Jewish bibliography and the study of He- 
brew manuscripts owed much to the influence of A. Ratti, 
later Pope Pius *x1, whom he met on a visit to the Ambro- 
siana Library at Milan. As a model for his bibliographical 
work he took M. *Steinschneider. The first fruit of his studies 
was Die hebraeischen Handschriften der k. und k. Hofbiblio- 
thek in Wien (1914), in which he described those manuscripts 
not included in the previous and rather unsatisfactory cata- 
logs of Goldenthal, Deutsch, and Kraft. The work was very 
favorably received and Schwarz was encouraged to publish 
a comprehensive catalog, which appeared in 1925 (Die he- 
braeischen Handschriften der Nationalbibliotek in Wien). His 
detailed scholarly description of the 212 manuscript collec- 
tions and 160 fragments represented a new and exemplary 
standard of bibliographical scholarship. This was followed by 
Die hebraeischen Handschriften in Oesterreich (vol. 1, 1931), de- 
scribing 283 manuscript collections, the greater part of which 
belonged to the Vienna Jewish community library (250), the 
rest to other Jewish public and private collections as well as to 
some monasteries. This catalog remained unfinished, though 
the author had prepared up to no. 302 for press. 

Schwarz contributed numerous bibliographical articles 
and book reviews to learned periodicals. He also published 
a number of texts discovered in the course of his research, 
such as Jacob *Sasportas’ letters to the Hamburg Jewish com- 
munity (Allim, 2 (1935), 20-23), a letter by Abraham b. Hiyya 
ha-Nasi to Judah b. Barzilai (Festschrift... A. Schwarz, 1917), 
and a supplement to Yomtov b. Abraham Ishbili’s (Ritva) Sefer 
ha-Zikkaron (Ha-Zofeh le-Hokhmat Yisrael, 7 (1923), 299-304). 
The latter was the result of his preparing a manuscript of Nah- 
manides’ Pentateuch commentary for publication: he had pub- 
lished a sermon by him in 1913. He also prepared Sasportas’ 
anti-Shabbatean Zizat Novel Zevi for publication, Schwarz’s 
manuscript serving as basis for Y. Tishbi’s edition of 1964. 
His son BENJAMIN became professor of mathematics at the 
Technion in Haifa, and his daughter TAMAR married Teddy 
*Kollek, mayor of Jerusalem. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Perles, Adolf Schwarz zu seinem 70. Ge- 
burtstage (1916); B.Z. Sicher, in: Sefer ha-Zikkaron le-Veit ha-Midrash 
le-Rabbanim be-Vinah, Yoze la-Or li-Melot Meah Shanim le-Huledet 
R. Aryeh Schwarz (1946), 17-24; M. Waxman, in S. Federbush (ed.), 
Hokhmat Yisrael be-Maarav Eiropah, 1 (1958), 482-90; D.S. Loewinger, 
ibid., 257-64 (on A.Z. Schwarz). 


SCHWARZ, DAVID (1845-1897), airship inventor. Schwarz, a 
fairly wealthy timber merchant in Zagreb who taught himself 
the principles of engineering and mechanics, decided that a 
rigid airship could be built by using aluminum. The industrial 
production of this metal had been greatly facilitated by the dis- 
covery in 1886 of an electrolytic process. Schwarz gave up his 
business and began to do research on the properties of alumi- 
num; he showed that it could be soldered and hardened. After 
some years, he interested General Krieghammer, the Austrian 
minister of war, in an airship which he began constructing in 
1890. However, government financing for actual flight experi- 
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ments was not forthcoming. Schwarz then went from Vienna 
to Russia, where he made some successful flights. In 1892 he 
went to Germany and constructed an improved form of his 
airship. However, the German government procrastinated in 
its financing of flight tests until January 1897. When Schwarz 
received the telegram informing him of the German govern- 
ment’s willingness to finance the flight tests, he died of shock. 
In November 1897 Schwarz’s dirigible was flown from Tem- 
pelhof Field. It crashed and was destroyed after being flown 
for four hours. The pilot saved his life by jumping out of the 
dirigible. Count Zeppelin, who witnessed the flight, bought 
all Schwarz’s plans and designs from his widow, and then re- 
built Schwarz’s airship with his own modifications. This re- 
built airship was the famed “Zeppelin.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Heppner, Juden als Erfinder und Entde- 


cker (1913), 55-57. 
[Samuel Aaron Miller] 


SCHWARZ, HARRY HEINZ (1924-_ ), South African poli- 
tician, lawyer, and Jewish communal leader. Born in Cologne, 
Germany, Schwarz immigrated to South Africa in 1936 as a 
refugee from Nazism. He served as a navigator in the S.A. Air 
Force during World War 11, after which he qualified as a lawyer 
at the University of the Witwatersrand. He practiced as both 
an advocate and an attorney, amongst other things serving on 
the defense team of Nelson Mandela and other anti-apartheid 
activists during the 1963-64 Rivonia Trial. Schwarz’s political 
career commenced with his election to the Johannesburg City 
Council in 1951. As a member of the opposition United Party, 
he was leader of the Provincial Opposition from 1963 to 1974. 
He entered Parliament on the uP ticket in 1974 and was offi- 
cial Opposition spokesman on finance in 1974-75 and 1977-87. 
He was leader of the breakaway Reform Party in 1975-77, until 
it merged with other opposition groups to form the Progres- 
sive Federal Party. From 1990 to 1994, although still on the 
opposition benches, he served as South Africa's ambassador 
to the United States. Schwarz was an outspoken critic of the 
government's racial policies throughout his parliamentary ca- 
reer and frequently denounced antisemitism. He served on the 
management committee of the South African Jewish Board of 


Deputies from 1983 to 2000. 
[David Saks (2"4 ed.)] 


SCHWARZ, LEO WALDER (1906-1967), U.S. author and 
editor. Born in New York, Schwarz was active in communal 
and educational work. During World War 11 he was awarded a 
battle commission in Normandy by General Patton and stayed 
in Germany until 1947 as the Joint Distribution Committee's 
director for displaced persons in Munich. This experience 
formed the basis of his book, The Redeemers (1953), which 
dealt with the return of Jewish concentration camp survivors 
to freedom. He was adviser to Jewish students in South Afri- 
can universities (1959-61) and professor of Judaic studies at 
the Iowa University’s School of Religion (1960-62). 

Among his publications are an anthology of Jewish mem- 
oirs and autobiography, Memoirs of My People Through a Thou- 
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sand Years (1943, 19637); The Root and the Bough (1949); and 
several Jewish anthologies, among them The Jewish Caravan 
(1935, 1965°), A Golden Treasury of Jewish Literature (1937), 
Feast of Leviathan (1956), and The Menorah Treasury (1964). 
He also edited Great Ages and Ideas of the Jewish People (1956). 
Together with Louis Linn, Schwarz also wrote Psychiatry and 


Religious Experience (1958). 
[Sol Liptzin] 


SCHWARZ, RUDOLF (1905-1994), conductor. Born in 
Vienna, Schwarz joined the Diisseldorf Opera as répéptiteur 
at the age of 18 and conducted an opera there the following 
year (1924). From 1927 to 1933 he was at Karlsruhe under Josef 
Krips. When Hitler came to power, he was forced to resign, 
and in 1936 was appointed musical director of the *Juedische 
Kulturbund (Jewish Cultural Organization) in Nazi Germany. 
In 1941 he was sent to Bergen-Belsen, and after his release in 
1945, he settled in England. He directed the city orchestras in 
Bournemouth (1947-50) and Birmingham (1951-57). From 
1957 to 1962 he was chief conductor of the BBc Symphony Or- 
chestra, and then became principal conductor of the Northern 
Sinfonia Orchestra, Newcastle (1967-1973). He furthered the 
performance of British music, including new works by Bliss, 
Gerhard, Hamilton, Rubbra and Tippett; and in 1958 he con- 
ducted the premiere of Britten’s Nocturne. Schwarz was gen- 
erally admired for his perceptive skill in a variety of classical 
and, especially, contemporary music. He was made a Com- 
mander of the Order of the British Empire in 1973. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove Music Online. 


[Israela Stein (24 ed.)] 


SCHWARZ, SAMUEL (1880-1953), discoverer of 20° cen- 
tury Crypto-Jews. Born in Poland, Schwarz was a mining en- 
gineer by profession. In 1915 he moved to Portugal and settled 
in Lisbon, but his work involved travel through the undevel- 
oped stretches of the country. In 1917, on a surveying trip to re- 
mote *Belmonte, on the Spanish border, Schwarz met a group 
of persons who practiced certain Jewish rituals. They married 
only among themselves and observed in their own way the 
Sabbath and the major Jewish festivals. Schwarz identified 
them as Crypto-Jews or Cristéos-Novos, who were believed 
to have faded into extinction shortly after the Portuguese *In- 
quisition was abolished in 1821, but who instead continued 
to live as *New Christians. Their Jewish observance had suf- 
fered considerably from its underground nature and from a 
lack of formal education and leadership. Schwarz publicized 
his discovery in the Portuguese review Arqueologia e historia 
(4 (1925) 5-115)) and subsequently in the book Os cristdos-no- 
vos em Portugal no século xx (1925). At about this time Artur 
Carlos de *Barros Basto, a descendant of New Christians who 
had achieved importance in Portuguese national life, openly 
espoused Judaism and vigorously began to organize his fel- 
low New Christians in a return to the Jewish fold. These ac- 
tivities served to underscore the practical aspects of Schwarz’s 
discovery, and considerable interest arose among British Jews 
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toward educating the Portuguese descendants of Crypto-Jews 
into the mainstream of the faith. Schwarz and Barros Basto 
did not get along well and mutual antagonism and suspicion 
characterized their relations. 

For a time Schwarz was president of Lisbon’s Jewish com- 
munity. In 1922 he took title to a 15t*-century synagogue of 
*Tomar, opening it as a museum for Portuguese Hebrew in- 
scriptions, called the Museu Luso-Hebraico de Tomar. Schwarz 
published a study of epitaphs and inscriptions of Portugal’s early 
Jewish inhabitants, Inscricées hebrdicas em Portugal (1923). He 
was a member of the Portuguese archaeological society, and a 
leader of the Portuguese association of Polish nationals. 

A Hebrew version of his Os cristéos-novos em Portugal no 
século xx came out in Jerusalem in 2005. Stuczynski’s introduc- 
tion is the most extensive study of Samuel Schwarz’ career. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, Marranos, 363-5; Grande enciclopé- 
dia portuguesa e brasileira, 27 (19452), s.v. (includes complete list of 
Schwarz’s writings). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Steinhardt, in: Revista 
de estudos judaicos, 7 (2004), 64-65; S. Schwarz, The New Christians 
in Portugal in the 20" Century, trans. into Hebrew with introduction 
by C.B. Stuczynski (2005), introduction and bibliography, 11-88. 
Schwarz’s writings are listed on pp. 75, 86. 


[Aaron Lichtenstein] 


SCHWARZ, SOLOMON (1883-1973), Russian Social Demo- 
cratic politician and historian. Born into an assimilated fam- 
ily in Vilna, Schwarz studied medicine, law, and economics at 
German and Russian universities. He was repeatedly arrested 
by the czarist authorities for his socialist and trade union ac- 
tivities. Following the outbreak of the Russian Revolution in 
February 1917, he was made head of the social insurance de- 
partment of the Provisional Government's Ministry of Labor. 
After the Bolshevik seizure of power, Schwarz led the Menshe- 
vik opposition to the Bolsheviks until his arrest and imprison- 
ment. He was allowed to leave Russia in 1922 and settled first in 
Germany, and after 1933, in France. While living in Germany 
and France he began his research on contemporary Russian 
history, much of which was published in Sotsialisticheskiy Vest- 
nik. In 1940 Schwarz settled in the U.S., where he continued 
his research. He served as an adviser to the *American Jewish 
Committee, and the New School for Social Research, and was 
associated with the Russian Institute of Columbia University. 
In 1970 he settled in Jerusalem where he became an adviser 
on Soviet and Soviet-Jewish affairs at the Hebrew University. 
Schwarz was a recognized authority on social and economic 
conditions in the U.S.S.R. and the history of Soviet Jewry. He 
was one of the first to disclose that millions of Soviet citizens 
were subjected to forced labor in camps and prisons. After the 
death of Raphael *Abramowitz, Schwarz became the last editor 
of Sotsialisticheskiy Vestnik, but was compelled to cease publi- 
cation because of a shortage of contributors and readers. 

His writings include a number of works on general Rus- 
sian affairs, among them Management in Russian Industry 
and Agriculture (with G. Bienstock and A. Yugow, 1944) and 
Labor in the Soviet Union (1951). His works on Jewish affairs 
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Hasan and Shem Tov Gabbai, reaching Leghorn in 1739. There 
Attar’s saintly nature soon earned him an eager audience. His 
home in Leghorn became a center for students who gathered 
to study under him, and there he preached to large audiences, 
urging them to repent. R. Moses *Franco states that “all the 
people used to come early in order to find seats and it became 
impossible to enter because of the multitude” Groups were 
organized to assist his yeshivah and philanthropists financed 
the publication of some of his works. He sent proclamations 
to Jewish communities throughout Italy, urging immigration 
to Erez Israel, and for that purpose he traveled extensively, 
visiting Venice, Ferrara, Modena, Reggio, and Mantua. Learn- 
ing about the epidemics in Erez Israel, some of his disciples 
became hesitant about making the journey to the Holy Land, 
but Hayyim declared: “It is immaterial to me who comes and 
who remains; he who has ideals will immigrate and inherit 
the Land.” 

In 1741, Attar with a group of 30, including Jews from 
Morocco and young rabbis from Italy, set sail from Leghorn. 
Moses Franco and Abraham Ishmael Sangvinetti describe the 
voyage in their writings. The group reached Acre in the late 
summer. Hearing of the epidemics raging in Jaffa and Jeru- 
salem, Attar decided to establish a temporary yeshivah in Acre 
which continued for nearly a year. He then decided to move to 
Peki’in, attributing the deaths of two of his disciples to the fact 
that Acre, according to the Talmud, was not within the historic 
boundaries of Erez Israel. During a visit to Tiberias Hayyim 
Abulafia urged him to reestablish his school there, but when 
the epidemic subsided, the group set out for Jerusalem. 

There Attar established the Midrash Keneset Israel 
Yeshivah, which had one division for advanced and one for 
young scholars. He acted as head of the former division which 
did not study the Talmud with the commentaries, but con- 
centrated on the codes and their connection with the tal- 
mudic sources. Special attention was paid to reconciling the 
decisions of Maimonides with the Talmud. Rishon le-Ziyyon 
(Constantinople, 1750), whose author was apparently David 
Hasan, is the fruit of those researches. It contains novellae on 
the Shulhan Arukh, Yoreh Deah, and Maimonides, as well as 
a commentary on the Prophets, the five scrolls, and Psalms, 
Proverbs, and Job. The students indulged in ascetic practices, 
spending their nights in supplication and prayer for the re- 
demption and peace of Diaspora Jewry. The group also used 
to prostrate themselves in prayer on holy graves in supplica- 
tion for the Jewish community. H.J.D. *Azulai, who studied 
at the “Midrash,” describes it in reverential terms, and in his 
works he gives details of Attar’s customs as well as sermons 
and explanations which he heard from him. Attar died ap- 
proximately a year after settling in Jerusalem. 

His first work was the Hefez Adonai (Amsterdam, 1742) 
on the Talmud. His best-known and most important work is 
the Or ha-Hayyim (Venice, 1742), a commentary on the Pen- 
tateuch, often republished with the biblical text. It had an ex- 
tensive circulation in Germany and Poland especially among 
the Hasidim. In many communities it was read along with 
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the weekly portion of the Torah. Only one of his responsa has 
been published (in Benei Yehudah, Leghorn, 1758, of Judah 
Ayyash, no. 47, pp. 115-9) and a few still exist in manuscript 
(Malkhei Rabbanan, 35). In his halakhic work, the Peri Toar 
on the Shulhan Arukh, Yoreh Deah (Amsterdam, 1742), he 
does not hesitate to contradict his predecessors. He is particu- 
larly critical of the Peri Hadash of *Hezekiah da Silva. He laid 
great store by his own ideas, suggesting that he was divinely 
guided in reaching them. Many tales about him have been 
preserved. A hasidic legend relates that *Israel Baal Shem Tov 
attempted to go to the Holy Land to have the merit of study- 
ing under him. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Klar, Rabbi Hayyim ibn Attar, Aliyyato 
le-Erez Yisrael (1951); J. Nacht, Mekor Hayyim (1898); J.M. Toledano, 
Ozar Genazim (1960), 62-66; idem, Ner ha-Maarav (1911), 154-7; R. 
Margaliot, Toledot Rabbenu Hayyim ibn Attar (1918); J.H. Illos, Yalkut 
Yosef (1924), 62-69; Mann, in: Tarbiz, 7 (1935/36), 74-101; Frumkin- 
Rivlin, 3 (1929), 9; J. Ben-Naim, Malkhei Rabbanan (1931), 34b-36a; 
Benayahu, in: Hed ha-Mizrah, 2 (1943/44), nos. 4-7; idem, in: Yerusha- 
layim, 2 (1949), 103-31; idem, Rabbi H.J.D. Azulai (1959), 335-7. 


ATTAR, JUDAH BEN JACOB (IBN) (known as “Rabbi 
al-Kabbir” (the great teacher); 1655-1733), talmudic scholar 
in Morocco. Attar was born in Fez and at a young age he was 
appointed head of the Moroccan dayyanim, after refusing to 
accept any remuneration for this function. He earned his liv- 
ing in trade and devoted his life to the well-being of his core- 
ligionists. In collaboration with his disciple, Jacob Abensur, 
he published the takkanot of the first Spanish exiles in Fez and 
drew up new regulations which continued to serve as the basis 
of Judeo-Moroccan jurisprudence. His published works in- 
clude Minhat Yehudah on the Pentateuch (1940); customs and 
practices of Fez regarding terefot published in Mekor Hayyim 
(1897). Many responsa were published in Mishpat u-Zedakah 
le-Yaakov (pt. 1-1894, pt. 2-1903) and others appear in works 
of various Moroccan rabbis. Many of Attar’s writings still exist 
in manuscript including a commentary on Midrash Rabbah. 
Attar’s grandson, JUDAH B. OBED (1725-1812), was a dayyan 
in Fez and among other works wrote Zikkaron li-Venei Yisrael, 
on the persecution of the Jews in Morocco during 1790-1792. 
Several excerpts from this work have been published. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, 1 (1852), 67, no. 55, s.v. Yehudah At- 
tar; J.M. Toledano, Ner ha-Maarav (1911), passim; J. Ben-Naim, Mal- 
khei Rabbanan (1931), 46-50; Judah Attar, Minhat Yehudah (1940), 
preface; G. Vajda, Recueil de textes historiques judéo-marocains (1951), 


79-96. 
[David Obadia] 


ATTELL, ABRAHAM WASHINGTON (Abe; “The Little 
Hebrew,’ “The Little Champ”; 1884-1970), U.S. boxer, under- 
world figure; world featherweight champion for 11 years (ca- 
reer record 107-16-19, with 53 knockouts); member of Boxing 
Hall of Fame and International Boxing Hall of Fame. Consid- 
ered one of the greatest pound-for-pound fighters in history 
at 5’4”, 122-pounds, Attell was born February 22 — hence the 
middle name Washington - the 16" of 19 children to a poor 
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include The Jews in the Soviet Union (1951) and Yevrei v Sovets- 
kom Soyuze s nachala Vtoroy mirovoy voyny, 1939-1965 (“The 
Jews in the Soviet Union since the Beginning of World War 11,” 
1966), which became standard works; and Sovetskiy Soyuz i 
arabo-izrailskaya voyna 1967 goda (“The Soviet Union and the 
Arab-Israel War of 1967, 1969). He also wrote an important 
article on *Birobidzhan in Russian Jewry 1917-1967 (ed. by J. 
Frumkin et al. (1968), 342-95). 


SCHWARZ, YEHOSEPH (1804-1865), rabbi and early Erez 
Israel geographer. Born in Floss, Bavaria, Schwarz studied at 
the University of Wuerzburg, devoting himself to the under- 
standing of the Bible and the oral tradition. In 1829 he prepared 
a map of Erez Israel in Hebrew and German that was published 
in three editions by 1832. He settled in Jerusalem (1833) and 
lived there until his death, being the first Jew, after *Estori ha- 
Parhi, to devote himself to the study of historical topography of 
the Land of Israel. Schwarz registered the rising and setting of 
the sun 4,000 times and composed a calendar of the length of 
each day of the year in Jerusalem, which was published in 1860 
by his son-in-law R. Azriel Aharon Yaffe. In 1845 he published 
Tevuot ha-Arez (“The Produce of the Land”) in Jerusalem. It 
deals with the borders of Erez Israel, its topography, the divi- 
sion of the country according to the Bible and the rabbinic 
tradition, the genealogy of the peoples (Gen. 10), geographi- 
cal names in the Bible, Jerusalem, and the Temple Mount. It 
also includes chapters on the flora and fauna, climate, and the 
earthquakes of the country and a section devoted to the his- 
tory of Erez Israel from the destruction of the Second Temple. 
This book was translated into English by Isaac *Leeser under 
the title A Descriptive Geography and Brief Historical Sketch 
of Palestine and printed together with a map and illustrations 
in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, in 1850 (reprint 1970), when 
Schwarz visited there on behalf of the scholars of Jerusalem. 
Two years later the book appeared in German, translated by 
Israel Schwarz, the author’s nephew. It is less valuable than con- 
temporary scientific works on the subject (e.g., Edward *Robin- 
son's) because Schwarz ignored the achievements of Christian 
scholars. However, the book contains about a hundred correct 
identifications of places based on talmudic literature. Schwarz 
headed a “yeshivah ketannah,’ i.e., an elementary yeshivah for 
students before proceeding to an ordinary yeshivah, and pub- 
lished his work on halakhot and aggadah in Sarei ha-Me’ah 
(Jerusalem, 1861), and Divrei Yosef (ibid., 1862). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.M. Luncz, in: Luah Ereg- Yisrael li-Shenat 
SOGd IO2): [Abraham J. Brawer] 
SCHWARZBARD, SHOLEM (Samuel; 1886-1938), Yiddish 
poet who assassinated *Petlyura. Born in Izmail (Bessarabia), 
Schwarzbard, who was active in the revolutionary movement 
of 1905 and organized Jewish *self-defense during the po- 
groms, had to escape from Russia in 1906. Ultimately he set- 
tled in Paris as a watchmaker. In World War 1, he joined the 
Foreign Legion and was awarded the Croix de Guerre. In 1917 
he returned to Russia. In Odessa he joined the Red Guard and 
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fought against the Cossack followers of Simon Petlyura and his 
henchman Smessenko, who carried out pogroms of unprec- 
edented ferocity in the Ukraine in the winter of 1919. Fifteen 
of Schwarzbard’s own relatives were among the thousands of 
Jews massacred. In 1920 he published a book of poems in Yid- 
dish (Troymen un Virklikhkayt, “Dreams and Reality”) and re- 
turned to Paris. Petlyura himself settled there in 1921. Schwar- 
zbard shot him dead in May 1926. In the trial which followed, 
Schwarzbard was acquitted after a moving address by his coun- 
sel, Henri Torrés (October 1927). His experiences are recorded 
in his autobiography Inem Loyf fun Yoren (“In the Course of 
Years,’ 1934). He died in Cape Town, South Africa. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Torrés, Le procés des pogromes (1928); E. 
Tcherikover, Di Ukrayner Pogromen in Yor 1919 (1965), passim. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Reyzn, Groyse Yidn Vos Ikh Hob Gekent, (1950), 
213-20; LNYL, 8 (1981), 575-76. 


SCHWARZ-BART, ANDRE (1928- ), French novelist. 
Schwarz-Bart was born in Metz, the son of immigrants from 
Poland. His childhood and education were disrupted by World 
War 1, and at the age of 15 he joined the Maquis. He was ar- 
rested by the Germans, but escaped and served in the French 
army after the Liberation. Returning home, he learned that 
his entire family had been murdered in Nazi camps. After 
several years of hardship he was able to complete his educa- 
tion at the Sorbonne. Schwarz-Bart’s first novel, Le Dernier 
des justes (1959; The Last of the Just, 1961) sought to reinterpret 
the old Jewish legend of the *Lamed Vav Zaddikim (“Thirty- 
Six Hidden Saints”) in terms of the martyrdom of European 
Jewry, from the 12'?-century massacre of *York to *Auschwitz. 
The author's comparative ignorance of Jewish history and cul- 
ture - the legacy of his tragic boyhood - led him to distort the 
real tradition by making the Zaddikim (his “Justes”) a heredi- 
tary clan, rather than three dozen hidden saints whose virtues 
preserve the Jews in each generation. Paradoxically, there- 
fore, there is a distinctly Christian element in this tale of pre- 
ordained self-sacrifice, whereby men’s sins are atoned for by 
Schwarz-Bart’s lamedvovniks. Despite this blemish, The Last of 
the Just remains a powerful indictment of Christendom from 
the era of until the death of the fictional Ernie Levy, the “last 
of the just,” in the European Holocaust. A kind of Jewish pas- 
sion play, Schwarz-Bart's novel was awarded the Prix Goncourt 
in 1959. Schwarz-Bart received the Jerusalem Prize in 1966. A 
dedicated champion of society's outcasts, Schwarz-Bart later 
turned to the problems of non-whites, whose emancipation 
and restoration to dignity he advocated no less than he had that 
of the Jews. In collaboration with his West Indian wife, Simone, 
he embarked on a seven-part epic, the first volume of which, 
Un Plat de porc aux bananes vertes, appeared in 1967. 

In 1972, he published La mulatresse Solitude (A Woman 
Named Solitude, 1973), a novel about an episode of the 1802 
revolt against the reinforcement of slavery in the French col- 
onies of the Antilles. André and Simone Schwartz-Bart then 
published together, in 1989, a seven-volume encyclopedia of 
black women, Hommage a la femme noire (In Praise of Black 
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Women, 2001). The *Museum of Jewish Art and History in 
Paris organized a one-day symposium with André Schwartz 
Bart on the May 25, 2003. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Lehrmann, [Element juif dans la littéra- 


ture francaise, 2 (1961), 185-91. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Kaufmann: 
Pour relire Le dernier des Justes — réflexions sur la Shoah (1961). 


[Claude (André) Vigée / Philippe Boukara (2"4 ed.)] 


SCHWARZBART, ISAAC IGNACY (1888-1961), Zionist 
leader in Poland. Born in Chryzanow, Galicia, Schwarzbart 
completed his legal studies at the University of Cracow (1913). 
He was active in the academic Zionist society, Ha-Shahar, 
while still a student and was the chief editor of the Polish- 
language Zionist daily Nowy Dziennik (1921-24). He was the 
chairman of the Zionist Federation in west Galicia and Sile- 
sia and wrote its history in the Cracow Book. Schwarzbart was 
among the main founders of the World Movement of *General 
Zionists, of which he was chairman from its establishment in 
Cracow in 1931 until the split in 1935, after which he became 
the chairman of the General Zionists B. He became a member 
of the Zionist General Council in 1933. In 1938 he led the estab- 
lishment of a committee to coordinate the activities of all the 
Zionist groups in western Galicia and Silesia. He was elected 
to the Polish Sejm in 1938. At the outbreak of World War 11 
he fled to Romania and aided Polish refugees and Polish and 
Romanian Jews who were making their way to Palestine. He 
then became a member of the Polish government-in-exile in 
Paris and London (1940-45). From 1946 Schwarzbart lived in 
the U.S., where he directed the administrative department of 
the *World Jewish Congress. He published articles in Polish 
and Yiddish and also brought out a book on Jewish life in Cra- 
cow from 1919 to 1939 entitled Tsvishn Beyde Velt Milkhomes 
(“Between the Two World Wars,’ 1958), as well as booklets on 


the Warsaw Ghetto (1953). 
(1953) [Getzel Kressel] 


SCHWARZBERG, SAMUEL BENJAMIN (1865-1929), He- 
brew publisher and editor in Poland and the U.S. Schwarzberg, 
who was born in Russia, published Hebrew books at the close 
of the 19" century in Warsaw, among them IL. *Peretz’ He- 
brew poems, Ha-Ugav (1894). Arriving in the United States in 
1897, he became editor of the Hebrew monthly Ner ha-Maaravi 
which appeared from 1895 to 1897. In 1898 he published a 33- 
page pamphlet Tikkatev Zot le-Dor Aharon (“This Shall be 
Written for the Final Generation”), a scathing attack on the at- 
titude of the Jews toward the new Hebrew literature. He fought 
Yiddishism and its standard-bearer Chaim *Zhitlowsky. He 
also published a bibliography of the works of Senior *Sachs. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Persky, in: Hadoar, 31 (1952), 398-400; 37 
(1954), 694-6; Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 900; Waxman, Literature, 


4 (19607), 1049. 
[Eisig Silberschlag] 


SCHWARZFELD, Romanian family whose members were 
prominent in literary activity in the 19"* and 20" centuries. Its 
first notable member, BENJAMIN SCHWARZEFELD (1822-1897), 
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was born in Galicia, and settled with his family in *Jassy when 
he was a boy. In his early years he wrote Hebrew poems and 
translated German poetry into Hebrew which were published 
in Hebrew periodicals. He also wrote articles on the contem- 
porary situation of the Jews in Moldavia. He was among the 
pioneers of Haskalah in *Romania, and founded the first 
modern Jewish school in Jassy (1853-57). In 1860 he was ap- 
pointed inspector of the Jewish schools in Moldavia. He was 
active on the board of the modern temple (founded in 1861), 
was a member of the community council, and of the govern- 
ing board of the Jewish hospital in Jassy. He was also a banker 
and founded an insurance business. 

Benjamin's sons, Elias, Wilhelm, and Moses (see below), 
were journalists and historians, and may be regarded as the 
founders of Jewish historiography in Romania. Benjamin's 
nephew was the poet Benjamin Fundoianu, known later in 
France under the name Benjamin *Fondane. The eldest son, 
ELIAS SCHWARZFELD (1855-1915), historian and novelist, 
founded Revista Izraelita in 1874 in which he published his first 
Jewish novel. He edited a political weekly, Fraternitatea from 
1881 to 1885. In 1881 he graduated in law. His main achievement 
was in the field of history of the Jews in Romania. He pub- 
lished numerous historical studies, mostly in Anuarul pentru 
Israeliti (“Jewish Yearbook”), edited by his brother Moses. As 
vice president of the Fraternitatea Zion lodge he was instru- 
mental in founding B'nai B'rith lodges in Romania. He was 
among the Romanian Jewish writers who were expelled in 1885 
for attacking the official antisemitic policy. Settling in Paris, 
he became secretary of the Jewish Colonization *Association 
(1c a). There Schwarzfeld continued his historical activity, and 
was coeditor of the Egalitatea founded in 1890 in Bucharest by 
his brother Moses. He wrote Les Juifs en Roumanie (1901) com- 
bating the assertions of anti-Jewish Romanian historians. His 
two essays, “The Jews of Romania from the earliest time to the 
present day” and “The situation of the Jews in Romania since 
the Berlin Treaty” (1878), were published in the American Jew- 
ish Year Book for 5662 (1901-02); other essays on the history 
of the Jews in Romania appeared in Jewish Quarterly Review 
and Revue des études juives. In 1914 he published the history of 
the founding of the Jewish villages in Moldavia. Schwarzfeld 
also wrote several novels on Jewish themes. 

His brother, the third son of Benjamin, MOSES SCHWARZ- 
FELD (MOISI, 1857-1943), was also a prolific writer on Jewish 
subjects. At the age of 20 he edited the first issue of Anuarul 
pentru Israeliti (“Jewish Yearbook”), a collection of studies in 
Jewish history and folklore which appeared for 19 years, to 
which the most noted Jewish writers in Romania contributed. 
His biography of the Romanian Jewish author, Moise *Cilibi 
(1883; 1901”), attracted attention, and in 1887-90 he edited 
three volumes of the proceedings of the Julius *Barasch His- 
torical Society, named after the noted Jewish physician and 
author (on whom he also wrote a monograph in 1919); he pub- 
lished several historical essays there. The weekly he founded 
in 1890, Egalitatea, dealt widely with Jewish affairs and was 
Zionist in tendency; it appeared for 45 years. Of no less im- 
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portance was his work as a recorder of Jewish folklore. He col- 
lected more than 10,000 Jewish fables and proverbs. 

The second son of Benjamin, WILHELM SCHWARZFELD 
(1856-1894), researched the tombstone inscriptions in the 
Jewish cemetery at Jassy, and investigated the history of Jews 
of Moldavia who had been converted to Christianity. He also 
took an active part in the development of the Julius Barasch 
Historical Society, and published a number of historical and 
philological essays. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Schwarzfeld, in: Anuarul pentru Israeliti, 


19 (1897-99), 177-87. [Theodor Lavi] 
eodor Lavl 


SCHWARZMAN, ASHER (1890-1919), Yiddish poet. Born 
in Vilnia, Ukraine, Schwarzman grew up in a rural environ- 
ment in Kiev province, and early came under the influence of 
*Bialik, who was a family friend. He composed youthful po- 
ems in Hebrew, Russian, Ukrainian, and Yiddish. From 1911 
he served in the Russian cavalry. Although he was subjected 
to humiliations because of his Jewish origin, he was decorated 
for bravery during World War 1 and was wounded in action at 
the front. After the war, he lived in Kiev and participated in the 
publications of the Kiev Group of Yiddish Communist writ- 
ers. He was closely connected with his cousin D. *Hofstein, 
who later edited his poems. After the Kiev pogrom of August 
1919, Schwarzman enlisted to fight the counterrevolutionary 
bands and was killed in battle, leaving a legacy of hardly more 
than 60 poems, all of very high quality. His heroic death lent 
an aura to his personality and gave rise to lyric tributes by D. 
Hofstein, L. *Kvitko, I. *Fefer, A. *Vergelis, A. *Kushnirov, E. 
*Fininberg and M. Khashtshevatski, his biographer. His Lider 
un Briv (“Poems and Letters,” 1935) includes a bibliography. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 4, 529-31; S. Tenenbaum, 
Shnit fun Mayn Feld (1949), 439-43; N. Meisel, Noente un Eygene 
(1957), 208-23; Sh. Niger, Yidishe Shrayber in Sovet-Rusland (1958), 
16-30; Osher Shvartsman, Gevidmet dem 20 Yortog fun Zayn Heldishn 
Toyt (1940). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bal-Makhshoves, Dos Dorem- 
Yidntum un di Yidishe Literatur in x1x Yorhundert (1922), 54-57; M. 
Khashtshevatski, Osher Shvartsman, Zayn Lebn un Shafn (1940); 


LNYL, 8 (1981), 578-80. 
[Sol Liptzin] 


SCHWARZSCHILD, KARL (1873-1916), German astrono- 
mer and mathematician. Born in Frankfurt, Schwarzschild 
published his first paper, on celestial mechanics, at the age of 
15, and worked at the Kuffner Observatory, Vienna, from 1897 
to 1899. Schwarzschild taught at the University of Goettingen 
in 1901 and was elected a member of the Academy of Sciences 
in 1905. In 1909 he was appointed director of the Astrophysi- 
kalisches Observatorium in Potsdam, and in 1913, a member 
of the Berlin Academy and professor at the university. In 1914 
he was involved in war work and contracted the rare infectious 
disease that was to kill him. His achievements were far ahead 
of his time; he probed deeply into the field of astronomy, ce- 
lestial mechanics, stellar motions, the foundations of the new 
science of astrophysics, and into wide areas of theoretical phys- 
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ics, optics, electricity, and atomic theory. He achieved lasting 
results of fundamental importance. His great quality was the 
mathematical insight which enabled him to think about, and 
work simultaneously on, two or three problems which to other 
researchers appeared to belong to quite different areas. He was 
an eminently practical man, devising new instruments and 
advanced observational methods which remained valid often 
with only very small modifications. His lectures were proto- 
types of lucidity, and his success in transmitting the most diffi- 
cult ideas was unrivaled. Several lectures have become classic, 
for instance “Vom Universum” (Frankfurt, 1908). 

His son, MARTIN (1912—_), was an astronomer and astro- 
physicist. Born in Potsdam, Germany, he became a research 
fellow at the Institute for Theoretical Astronomy in Oslo 
(1935-36) and then emigrated to the United States. He was 
appointed professor of astronomy at Princeton University in 
1950. His contributions to astronomy cover a wide range, cen- 
tered mainly around the complex problems of stellar structure 
and evolution. His publications include a monograph, Struc- 
ture and Evolution of the Stars (1958). He was involved in as- 
tronomical space programs. He was awarded the Gold Medal 
of the Royal Astronomical Society in London in 1968. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Born, in: Vistas in Astronomy, 1 (1955), 41-43 
S. Oppenheim, in: Vierteljahrsschrift der astronomischen Gesellschaft, 
58 (1923), 191-209; Sommerfeld, in: Umschau, 20 (1916), 941-6; L.G. 
Henyey, Publications of the Astronomical Society of the Pacific, 77 


(1965), 233-6. 
[Arthur Beer] 


SCHWARZSCHILD, STEVEN SAMUEL (1924-1989), U.S. 
rabbi, editor, scholar, and professor of Judaic Studies. Born 
in Frankfurt, Germany, to a family long established there, 
Schwarzschild was raised in Berlin and escaped with his 
family to the U.S. in 1939. He was ordained at the (Reform) 
Hebrew Union College in Cincinnati. His most important 
teacher there was the talmudist Samuel Atlas. Schwarzschild’s 
HUuC doctoral dissertation was on the philosophy of history 
in Nachman Krochmal and Hermann Cohen. In 1948 he re- 
turned to Berlin to serve as rabbi of the reconstituted Jewish 
community. This was followed by rabbinical posts in North 
Dakota and near Boston (where he became close to the late 
Rabbi Joseph B. *Soloveitchik), and then an academic career 
at Washington University in St. Louis. A highly influential 
rabbi, Schwarzschild was editor of Judaism - A Quarterly 
Journal (1961-69); under his stewardship it was one of the 
few serious journals of scholarship and opinion in the North 
American Jewish world of that time. Ever-hard to classify, Ste- 
ven Schwarzschild for a long time was the only rabbi to hold 
simultaneous membership in Reform and Conservative rab- 
binical associations, but saw as his rabbinic teacher the Or- 
thodox Rabbi J.B. Soloveitchik and later found much to learn 
from the Ultra-Orthodox rabbis Isaac Hutner and Joel Teitel- 
baum (the Satmar Rebbe). 

A democratic socialist, Schwarzschild was also a lead- 
ing Jewish exponent of pacifism and vegetarianism. He fol- 
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lowed Hermann Cohen in the latter’s resistance to Zionism, 
although, out of Jewish solidarity, he was very circumspect in 
his public criticisms of Israel. 

Schwarzschild placed halakhah at the center of his vi- 
sion of Judaism, seeing it as an expression of a system of 
moral ideals making demands upon reality. Schwarzschild 
adopted Maimonides as an intellectual and Jewish standard, 
citing him over and over again in his writings, and using him 
as a hook on which to hang his interpretations of Judaism. 
For Schwarzschild, Maimonides anticipated the critical ide- 
alism of Immanuel Kant as explicated by Hermann Cohen. In 
Schwarzschild’s eyes, both Maimonides and Kant (correctly) 
understood that much that other thinkers see in reified terms 
should be seen as regulative concepts. 

The author of scores of philosophical, historical, and 
theological essays, Schwarzschild also edited some of the 
works of Hermann Cohen and introduced the English speak- 
ing world to the thought of Franz Rosenzweig in his Franz 
Rosenzweig: A Guide to Reversioners (London, 1960). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Kellner (ed.), The Pursuit of the Ideal: 
Jewish Writings of Steven Schwarzschild (1990); K. Seeskin, “The Ra- 
tional Theology of Steven S.Schwarzschild,” in: Modern Judaism, 12 


(1992), 277-86. 
[Menachem Kellner (2"4 ed.)] 


SCHWEID, ELIEZER (1929-_), Israeli philosopher, scholar 
of Jewish studies, and educator. Born in Jerusalem to social- 
ist-Zionist parents who made aliyah to Palestine in 1924/5, he 
was educated in the “worker’s-stream” school system estab- 
lished by the Zionist labor movement. He was active first in the 
Mahanot ha-Olim youth movement and later in the Tenu’ah 
ha-Me’uhedet. In 1947 Schweid joined his youth movement's 
hakhsharah, with which he enlisted in the Palmah and fought in 
Israel’s War of Independence. Upon release from military ser- 
vice in 1949 he became a founding member of kibbutz Zor’a. 
In 1953, Schweid began his studies at the Hebrew Uni- 
versity under such formidable figures as Gershom Scholem, 
Shlomo Pines, and Yitzhak Baer. He joined the faculty of the 
university in 1961 and subsequently redesigned the discipline 
of Jewish Thought as a course of study that includes all intel- 
lectual endeavor within Jewish civilization, from biblical liter- 
ature to the present. His most important contribution to Jew- 
ish scholarship, in this regard, was the introduction of Jewish 
Thought in the modern period as a legitimate focus in both 
teaching and systematic research. Schweid’s scholarly and phil- 
osophical works delve into the breadth and depth of modern 
Jewish Thought, though he also contributed to the research of 
medieval Jewish philosophy, as well as biblical thought. 
Schweid always displayed a deep interest in Jewish edu- 
cation, including his role in establishing (1974) Kerem, the hu- 
manistically oriented teachers college in Jerusalem aimed at 
training teachers in Jewish studies for the non-religious Israeli 
public schools; his involvement in “the Shenhar Commission” 
(1995), which formulated a new approach to Jewish studies in 
the general educational system in Israel; and his teaching at 
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the Schechter Institute of Jewish Studies in Jerusalem. He was 
awarded the Israel Prize in Jewish Thought in 1994. 

As a philosopher of Judaism, Eliezer Schweid is best 
known for his focus on the concept of Judaism as culture. 
His particular understanding of Jewish existence may be seen 
as a combination of the attitude initially held by the eastern 
European *Haskalah of the 19 century, and that of the west- 
ern European Liberal Judaism and the *Wissenschaft des Ju- 
dentums which developed within its environment. The lat- 
ter contributed to Schweid’s interpretation of Judaism from 
a universal-humanistic perspective and religio-philosophical 
dimension. The thinkers whose writings had the biggest in- 
fluence on him are Hayyim Nahman “Bialik, Aharon David 
*Gordon, and Hermann *Cohen. Bialik’s call for a renewal of 
Jewish culture and religiosity, combining modern secularism 
with a deep commitment to the continuity of Jewish tradition, 
reappears in Schweid’s work as a call for the general public to 
take responsibility for Jewish culture in all its aspects (see: 
‘The Jewish Experience of Time: Philosophical Dimensions of 
the Jewish Holy Days, trans. by Amnon Hadary, (2000)). A.D. 
Gordon's philosophy of nature, on the other hand, serves as 
the basis for Schweid’s particular interpretation of Zionism as 
an extension of Jewish life, and for his ethical-religious vision 
of a future Jewish society that may be described in terms of 
prophetic-socialism. In Masot Gordoniyyot Hadashot - Hu- 
manism Globalizazya, Post-Modernism ve-ha-Am ha-Yehudi 
(2005), Schweid uses various insights acquired through his 
studies of Gordon's writings to delineate the social, cultural, 
and moral challenges facing the Jewish people in the present 
period of globalization, and to show how these challenges may 
be met successfully. Finally, Schweid found in the thought of 
Hermann Cohen a basis for discussing the religio-ethical value 
of Judaism as a historical religion. From the beginning, Sch- 
weid’s understanding of Judaism as culture was of a secular- 
ist orientation, in that for him culture is the result of human 
creativity. And yet, over time, he came to emphasize more and 
more the religious elements of Judaism as necessary to bring to 
fruition the social and ethical orientations already emphasized 
in the socialist-Zionist education he received as a youth. 

As an educator and a philosophical observer of Jewish ed- 
ucation in its social-cultural context, Schweid’s approach may 
be seen as similar to that of the American Jewish philosopher, 
Mordecai *Kaplan. The Israeli equivalent to Kaplan's presenta- 
tion of Judaism as a civilization is Schweid’s demand that we 
understand Judaism as a broad culture in which non-religious 
Jews must be party to the continued existence of the Jewish 
heritage and contribute to its current development. Like Ka- 
plan, Eliezer Schweid’s philosophical reflection on the prob- 
lems of Jewish existence is that of a man of faith who neverthe- 
less is deeply rooted in the tenets of modern secularism. 

A full bibliography of Schweid’s works is in Yehoyada 
Amir (ed.), Derekh ha-Ruah (Eliezer Schweid Jubilee Volume), 
vol. 1 (Jerusalem, 2005), 451-97. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Amir, Derekh ha-Ruah (2005), 3-162 
(studies of various aspects of his philosophy and scholarly works); 
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Judaism, 17:3 (1997), 297-311. 
[Joseph Turner and Yehoyada Amir (274 ed.)] 


SCHWEINFURT, city in Bavaria. A Jew is first mentioned 
there in 1212; the community dates from at least 1243. Jews 
acted as moneylenders to the local aristocracy in 1310. The 
community suffered during the *Rindfleisch persecutions 
in 1298 and the *Black Death massacres of 1349. Emperor 
Charles tv permitted Jews to return to the city in 1368. Both 
a synagogue and a cemetery are recorded in the 156 cen- 
tury; the oldest tombstone dates from 1432. A Judengasse is 
mentioned in 1437. There were 100 Jews in the city in 1553, 
but two years later they were expelled. No Jews returned to 
Schweinfurt until the mid-19' century. There were 27 Jews in 
the city in 1852, and a community was organized in 1864. Its 
numbers rose to 490 (3.9% of the total population) in 1880 
but subsequently declined to 363 in 1933 and 120 in 1939. A 
cemetery was consecrated in 1874 and a synagogue in 1877. 
Schweinfurt was the headquarters of the Union of Ortho- 
dox Communities in Bavaria during R. Solomon Stein’s ten- 
ure (1894-1934). On Nov. 10, 1938, most Jewish homes were 
ransacked, the synagogue was looted and desecrated, and 
the community buildings were destroyed. On April 24, 1942, 
there were 23 persons deported to *Izbica near Lublin, and 54 
more were sent to *Theresienstadt on October 9. Three Jews 
lived in Schweinfurt in 1969. There are memorials at the site 
of the destroyed synagogue (consecrated in 1973) and at the 
Jewish cemetery. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Stein, Geschichte der Juden in Schwein- 
furt (1899); idem, Die israelitische Kultusgemeinde zu Schweinfurt 
a. Main seit ihrer Neubegruendung (1914); EJ W, 297; Germania Judaica, 
1 (1963), 323-24; 2 (1968), 3 (1987), 756; 1353-60; PK Bavaryah. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Ophir and FE Wiesemann (eds.), Die juedischen 
Gemeinden in Bayern 1918-1945 (1979), 398-401; Dokumente ju- 
edischen Lebens in Schweinfurt (Veroeftentlichungen des Stadtarchivs 
Schweinfurt, vol. 4) (1990); I. Schwierz, Steinerne Zeugnisse juedischen 
Lebens in Bayern (19927), 111; T. Harburger, Die Inventarisierung jue- 
discher Kunst- und Kulturdenkmaeler in Bayern, vol. 3 (1998), 703-5. 
WEBSITE: www.alemannia-judaica.de. 


SCHWEITZER, EDUARD VON (1844-1920), Hungarian 
soldier. In the Austro-Prussian War of 1866, Schweitzer was 
decorated for gallantry and transferred to the officers’ training 
school. He fought with distinction in the war against Turkey 
in 1878, receiving a second decoration. He was knighted in 
the following year and received permission to enter the staff 
officers’ course. Because Schweitzer refused to convert to 
Christianity, he was refused admission to the general staff. 
However, he continued to advance as a result of the personal 
intervention of the emperor Franz Joseph. In 1898 he was 
given command of a crack infantry regiment. The emperor 
is reported to have told a minister, who hinted that a Jew- 
ish officer should not remain in such an exalted post, that 
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Schweitzer was one of the best commanders in the army. In 
1908 he was promoted to lieutenant field marshal. He retired 
in 1912. For many years Schweitzer was president of Jewish 


charities in Vienna. 
[Mordechai Kaplan] 


SCHWERIN-GOETZ, ELIAKIM HA-KOHEN (1760-1852), 
Hungarian rabbi. Schwerin-Goetz was born in Schwerin 
(Skwierzyna), Poland, and added the name of the town to his 
family name of Goetz. While still young he went to study in 
the yeshivot of Posen (Poznan) and later in Pressburg (now 
Bratislava). In 1782 he went to Prague, where, in addition to 
pursuing his talmudic studies, he devoted himself to secular 
studies, particularly mathematics. In 1796 he settled in Baja 
in southern Hungary and lived at first with his father-in-law. 
Already during this period students attracted by his repu- 
tation as a scholar gathered around him, and he founded a 
small yeshivah. He struck up a friendship with Meir *Eisen- 
stadt, the young rabbi of the community. It was not until 1812, 
when he was 52 years of age, that he first took a position as 
rabbi of Szabadka in southern Hungary (now Subotica, Voj- 
vodina). When Meir Eisenstadt left Baja, Schwerin-Goetz was 
appointed to succeed him in 1815. During his period of office 
the community made great spiritual progress and because of 
him became the center for all the communities of the region. 
In 1827 the convention of representatives of the communities 
of the region elected him district rabbi. In his method of learn- 
ing he was opposed to pilpul. He was also opposed to Hasidism 
and to the study of Kabbalah. Though he criticized the at- 
tempts of Aaron *Chorin, rabbi of Arad, to introduce reforms 
in Judaism, he nevertheless took a decidedly liberal stand, 
especially in matters of personal status such as marriage and 
divorce. He participated in the convention of Hungarian rab- 
bis in Paks in 1844 and there opposed the current of religious 
extremism. His relations with Moses *Sofer, the dominant fig- 
ure of his time among Hungarian rabbis, were at first friendly 
but later became strained. In the great controversy concerning 
Jonathan Alexandersohn, rabbi of Hejécsaba, which at this 
time occupied the rabbis of Central Europe, Schwerin-Goetz 
opposed the stand of Moses Sorer and actively supported the 
persecuted Alexandersohn, who was also a vehement oppo- 
nent of Hasidism (see also Benjamin Zeev *Rapoport). The 
outcome of this controversy marked the victory of extreme 
Orthodoxy in Hungary over a more liberal approach. His 
grandson was Samuel *Kohn (1841-1920), Hungarian Jewish 
historian who wrote Schwerin-Goetz’s biography. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Alexandersohn, Ehrenrettung... (1847); H. 
Lemberger, in: Carmel, Allgemeine Illustrierte Judenzeitung, 1 (1860); 
S. Kohn, in: Magyar Zsido Szemle, 15 (1898), 117-34, 209-37, 304-25; 
16 (1899), 17-34, 135-62; P.Z. Schwartz, Shem ha-Gedolim me-Erez 
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[Yehouda Marton] 


SCHWIEFERT, PETER (1917-1945), author; son of a Jew- 
ish mother and non-Jewish father, Fritz Schwiefert, a Ger- 
man dramatist. 
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Schwiefert left Germany in 1938 and went first to Portu- 
gal and then to Athens, where he lived in poverty. His mother, 
on the other hand, escaped to Bulgaria, where she married a 
Bulgarian, renounced Judaism, and converted to Christian- 
ity. Peter Schwiefert, who was greatly influenced by the Jewish 
atmosphere of his maternal grandparents’ home, determined 
to live as a loyal Jew. Nevertheless, he remained passionately 
attached to his mother, and the separation from her, his acute 
loneliness, and the desire to probe her ways and make her face 
up to the issues, which she tried to avoid, while clarifying his 
own position, served as the basis of LOiseau na plus dailes 
(“The Bird No Longer Has Wings”; ed. Claude Lanzmann, 
1974) consisting mostly of letters to his mother, and although 
written in German, they were posthumously published in a 
French translation. The title is taken from one of these let- 
ters - a long and poignant one - written in November 1944, 
filled with hopes for the future as well as with a thirst for retri- 
bution for the terrible German crime, and reached his mother 
six months after his death. The book constitutes not only a 
fine literary work but a moving document, a testimony of rare 
moral integrity. “The proclamation of my Jewish being,’ he 
writes, “is the most absolute thing I can imagine and feel for 
me and in me.” Therefore he goes on to say that being Jewish 
is not, as his mother wanted to believe, a matter of choice or 
the result of a decision to enter upon a new path. 

A sensitive, dreamy, meditative intellectual, Schwiefert 
chose the hard course of military service against Nazi barba- 
rism. He fought in Syria, Africa, Italy, and France. During that 
period he came to regard Erez Israel as his home, and though 
neither religious nor Zionist in the ordinary sense, he stud- 
ied Torah and observed the Sabbath and festivals. He died in 
action at the beginning of 1945. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Schwiefert, Loiseau na plus dailes... 
Les lettres de Peter Schwiefert, ed. C. Lanzmann (1974); idem, The Bird 
Has No Wings: Letters, tr. Barbara Lucas, ed. C. Lanzmann (1976). 


[Denise R. Goitein] 


SCHWIMMER, DAVID (1966- ), U.S. actor. Schwimmer 
was born in Queens, Ny, but moved with his parents to Los 
Angeles as a child. Encouraged by a high school instructor to 
attend a summer program in acting at Northwestern Univer- 
sity in Chicago, he later returned to Northwestern and earned a 
bachelor’s degree in speech and theater. Along with seven other 
Northwestern graduates, he co-founded Chicago's Looking- 
glass Theater Company in 1988. Schwimmer tried out for a role 
in a television pilot, but lost out. The show was not produced, 
but it was reconceived as a show for singles and was sold to NBC 
as Friends in 1994. Schwimmer was the first of the four major 
actors to be cast. The show, with Schwimmer playing a per- 
petually kvetching, neurotic paleontologist named Ross Gel- 
lar, was an instant hit and was the cornerstone of the network's 
economic success for the ten years it ran on Thursday nights. 
Each of the stars was reportedly earning $750,000 an episode in 
1994. By the end of its run, the actors were earning far more and 
stood to earn even more as the show went into syndicated re- 
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runs. Schwimmer directed many episodes of the comedy and 
earned an Emmy nomination in 1995 as best supporting actor 
in a comedy series. He branched out to film and later stage, and 
appeared in The Pallbearer, Breast Men, Six Days Seven Nights, 
and Uprising, a film about the Holocaust. He also appeared in 
the Steven Spielberg-Tom Hanks television production Band 
of Brothers. Schwimmer spoke out often about antisemitism, 
recounting incidents as a child, and noted more than once that 
the slain civil rights workers in Mississippi were two Jews and 
an African-American. “When it comes to certain prejudice and 
the hatred that still pervades this country,’ he said on national 
television, “I’m a Jew first and not a white person.” 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


SCHWIMMER, ROSIKA (1877-1948), feminist and world 
federalist. Rosika Schwimmer, who was born in Budapest, 
became one of the leaders of the feminist movement in Hun- 
gary in the early years of the 20" century. At the outbreak of 
World War 1 she went to the United States to urge President 
Wilson to mediate the conflict. Touring the country and writ- 
ing numerous articles, she joined Jane Addams and others to 
form the Women’s Peace Party, and was also active in Henry 
Ford’s abortive efforts to bring the war to an end. During the 
last days of the conflict she returned to Hungary and joined 
the short-lived government of liberal Count Michael Karolyi. 
When Admiral Horthy’s reactionary regime came to power, 
she was smuggled out of the country by friends and reentered 
the United States. Though denied U.S. citizenship because of 
her pacifist beliefs, a case she appealed to the Supreme Court 
and lost in 1929, she continued to campaign for world peace 
and the establishment of a federal world government. In this 
capacity she served as vice president of the International 
League for Peace and Freedom, and as president of the Inter- 
national Campaign for World Government, whose headquar- 
ters were located in her home in New York City. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: New York Times (Aug. 4, 1948), obituary; Sur- 
vey Geographic, 37 (1948), 379 ff.; American Civil Liberties Union, The 
Case of Rosika Schwimmer (1929); J. Addams, Women of The Hague 
(1915), passim; International Committee for World Peace, Prize, 


Rosika Schwimmer, World Patriot (1937). 
[Judith S. Stein] 


SCH WINGER, JULIAN SEYMOUR (1918-1994), U.S. phys- 
icist and educator; Nobel laureate. Schwinger, who was born 
in New York City, entered college at the age of 14 and when 
only 19 years old received his Ph.D. from Columbia Univer- 
sity. He was subsequently research associate at the University 
of California (1940-41), instructor, then associate professor, at 
Purdue University (1941-43), staff member of the metallurgi- 
cal laboratory at the University of Chicago (1943), and associ- 
ate professor at Harvard (1945-47). In 1947 he was appointed 
a full professor at Harvard, one of the youngest in its history. 
Schwinger, Richard Phillips *Feynman, and Shinichiro To- 
monaga were awarded the Nobel Prize for physics in 1965 for 
their work (conducted independently of one another) which 
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laid the foundation for the field of quantum electrodynamics. 
Schwinger wrote Particles and Sources (with D. Saxon, 1969) 
and Discontinuities in Wave Guides (1969). He edited Selected 
Papers on Quantum Electrodynamics (1958). 

From 1972 until his death Schwinger worked at the Uni- 
versity of California. He was enormously respected, was a 
highly gifted lecturer, and supervised a succession of outstand- 
ing graduate students, 7o in all, of whom three received No- 
bel Prizes. He also received many honors, including the first 
Einstein Prize (1951), the National Medal of Science (1964), 
and the Nature of Light Award of the National Academy of 
Sciences of the U.S. (1949). 


SCHWOB, MARCEL (1867-1905), French scholar, essayist, 
and biographer. Schwob was born in Chaville, near Paris. He 
began his career as a journalist, but spent much time on me- 
dieval and philological studies. His erudition is evident in all 
his writing, particularly his studies of Frangois Villon, and 
most notably in Spicilége (1896). His writing is pure, rich, and 
varied. Coeur double (1891) and Le Roi au masque dor (1893) 
are tales based on legend and history and La Croisade des en- 
fants (1896) on medieval narrative. His outstanding Vies ima- 
ginaires (1896) is a collection of the lives of princesses, poets, 
pirates, and murderers, based on scholarly texts and bring- 
ing history dramatically to life. His philosophic and poetic 
impact is achieved sometimes by fantasy, sometimes by an 
ethereal, dreamlike atmosphere. Thus his novel Le Livre de 
Monelle (1894) is full of frail, unhappy little girls, reminiscent 
of Maeterlinck’s Pelléas et Mélisande (1892). He was a friend 
of Oscar Wilde, who dedicated Salome to him. 

Schwob’s other works include Etude sur largot frangais 
(1889); Mimes (1894), a book of verse; La Lampe de Psyché 
(1903); and translations from Shakespeare and Defoe. For the 
last ten years of his life Schwob suffered from an incurable dis- 
ease. His collected works appeared in ten volumes (1927-30). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Champion, Marcel Schwob et son temps 
(1927); H. Clouard, Histoire de la littérature francaise du symbolisme 
d nos jours, 1 (1952), 139-40. 

[Denise R. Goitein] 


SCIAKI, JOSEPH (Pepo; 1917-1998), Greek lawyer and au- 
thor. Sciaki wrote Pikres alithies (“Bitter Truths,’ 1952), a book 
of short stories, one of which deals with Jewish life in Athens. 
He wrote historical articles in Chronika, the historical periodi- 
cal of the Greek Jewish Board of Communities in Athens. He 
also published a short study on the Athenian/Corfiote Jew- 
ish activist and journalist Mois Caimi as representing Greek 
Jewry; as well as a piece on the ancient history of Chalkidan 
Jewry. He was born to a Romaniot Greek-speaking family in 
Chalkis in the Evia Peninsula. He sat for years in the Gen- 
nadion Library, the Gennadion Newspaper Reading Room, 
and the National Library in Athens and recorded references 
to Greek Jewry throughout the ages. He had a keen interest in 
Hellenistic Jewry in the late classical period and the Jews in the 
Greek Peninsula in particular. Unfortunately, he published lit- 
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tle and kept most of his knowledge to himself. After his death, 
his family established an archive of his papers in Athens. 


[Rachel Dalven / Yitzchak Kerem (2"4 ed.)] 


SCIALOM, DAVID DARIO (1880-1966), physician in 
*Tunis. Scialom was a specialist in tropical diseases and was 
the personal medical attendant of the bey of Tunis and his 
court. A man of extraordinary simplicity, he was first and 
foremost the physician of the lower classes, being called “the 
ghetto doctor” He published articles on physical characteris- 
tics of the Tunisian population (1906); on the 1911 cholera epi- 
demic in Tunisia; on influenza and tuberculosis among Tuni- 
sian Jews (1920, 1921); and on Mediterranean fever. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Vehel, in: [Union Marocaine, 4 (July 25, 


1935). 
[Robert Attal] 


SCIENCE FICTION AND FANTASY, JEWISH. Fantasy is 
a genre of literature in which realistic narratives are disrupted 
by unnatural or unexplainable events. The term “Science Fic- 
tion” (sF) emerged during the 1930s as a catchall descriptor 
for a publishing category with roots traceable to 18'*-century 
Gothic romance, 19'"-century scientific romance, and early 
20 century pulp fiction. A subset of the fantastic - forms of 
expression that are not generally realistic - sF focuses on the 
world as it might have been, may be, or could become, de- 
pending on the occurrence, advent, or continuation of a par- 
ticular set of seemingly possible cultural, social, scientific, or 
technological developments. As such, it is more realistic in 
orientation than fantasy, and contains various thematic preoc- 
cupations and subgenres, including Space Opera, Time Travel, 
Utopia/Dystopia, Artificial Intelligence/Robotics, Alternate 
History, and some offshoots of Horror, or Dark Fantasy. 

As a discrete brand of commercial fiction, sF was first 
discerned, and subsequently marketed, by Hugo Gernsback 
(1884-1967), a Belgian-Jewish immigrant to the U.S. some- 
times referred to as the “Father of Science Fiction” (although 
Gernsback first referred to the genre as “Scientifiction”). In 
1927, Gernsback launched Amazing Stories, the first maga- 
zine dedicated exclusively to sr. Often blamed (because of 
his emphasis on technological speculation at the expense of 
literary proficiency) for sF’s literary ghettoization and for its 
formative reputation as sub-literate, Gernsback neverthe- 
less became the namesake for the Hugo, the genre's premiere 
achievement award. 


Traditional Jewish Attitudes toward the Fantastic 

It would overstate matters to describe either fantasy or science 
fiction as necessarily Jewish, or even as bearing any great de- 
gree of Jewish specificity. Indeed, the word “imagination” only 
made its first appearance in the Hebrew language during the 
12" century, in Maimonides’ Guide of the Perplexed, where it 
was referred to as the literal dimyon or in terms of koah ha- 
medammeh (the imaginative faculty). As scholar David Stern 
observes in Rabbinic Fantasies: Imaginative Narratives from 
Classical Hebrew Literature, normative Judaism regarded even 
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its own non-didactic imaginative literature - “mere stories and 
profane matter” - with ambivalence or contempt. This is not to 
say that many of the seminal biblical and post-biblical Jewish 
texts (most of which embarked upon narrative embellishment 
either to fill in gaps in the original Torah narrative or to re- 
solve contradictions) were not thoroughly permeated by what 
we would now call the fantastic. Imaginative works, which 
included Midrash (exegetic tales, such as the eighth-century 
Pirkei de-Rabbi Eliezer or the 16'"-century Sefer ha-Yashar) 
mashal (parables and fables), aggadah (rabbinic legends, typi- 
cally found in Talmud or Midrash), medieval apocalyptic liter- 
atures (such as Sefer Zerubbabel), sacred biographies (like the 
Sefer Hasidim), maqama (rhymed prose narrative typified by 
Abraham *Ibn Ezra’s 12"-century Hai ben Mekiz, about a jour- 
ney to the six planets of the medieval solar system and their 
imaginary inhabitants); Merkabah (mystical theories of cre- 
ation), and the apocryphal and pseudepigraphical Heikhalot 
texts (describing heavenly journeys), were rarely regarded as 
inherently imaginative. Indeed, the more imaginative the nar- 
rative, the more emphatic the author or redactor’s insistence 
on its veracity. Unabashedly imaginative tales were generally 
deemed far inferior to legal, philosophical, or even mystical 
texts elevated to canonical or near-canonical status. 

Disdain for the purely imaginative persisted as a hall- 
mark of Hebrew literature even after the 19 century; it re- 
mains partly responsible for a resistance to the fantastic that 
endures to this day among writers and readers of contempo- 
rary Hebrew-language fiction. However, Hebrew writers such 
as S.Y. *Agnon, Benjamin *Tammuz, Hayyim Nahman *Bialik, 
M.J. *Berdyczewski, Hayyim *Hazaz, Yehudah Ya‘ari, Yitzhak 
*Oren, M.Z. *Feierberg, Aharon *Appelfeld, Pinhas *Sadeh, 
Yoram *Kaniuk, Yizhak *Orpaz Averbuch, David *Shahar, 
David *Grossman and, A.B. *Yehoshua, and Yiddishists such 
as I.L. *Peretz, and I.B. *Singer, have variously embraced bibli- 
cally and talmudically inspired folk tales, often reformulating 
the aggadist tradition for modern secular sensibilities. 

Other renowned Jewish writers who incorporated strong 
fantastic elements into their work include Isaac *Babel, Saul 
*Bellow, Michael *Chabon, Paddy *Chayefsky, Matt Cohen, 
E.L. *Doctorow, Nathan Englander, Jonathan Safran Foer, Ste- 
phen Fry, William *Goldman, Mark Helprin, Joseph *Heller, 
Franz *Kafka, Arthur *Koestler, Jerzy *Kosinski, Doris *Less- 
ing, Primo *Levi, Bernard *Malamud, Cynthia *Ozick, Ayn 
*Rand, Mordecai *Richler, Philip *Roth, Art *Spiegelman, 
*Franz Werfel, and Herman *Wouk. 


A Universe of Jewish sF Writers 

The contributions of unusually large numbers of Jewish writ- 
ers, editors, and publishers to the development of American, 
Russian, and (to a lesser extent) British sz, and the incorpora- 
tion of themes and devices inspired by biblical and post-bibli- 
cal rabbinic sources, suggest that sr may, like talmudic Juda- 
ism, provide an ideal venue for consideration of the inherent 
mystical or mysterious. Literary theorist Eric Rabkin regards sF 
and fantasy in a manner akin to talmudic Judaism: a mode of 
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truth-seeking and reality-testing in which normative concepts 
of reality can be understood as a collection of perspectives and 
expectations that we learn to abide by in our daily existence. 
In Judaism, these perspectives are made to accord with holy 
writ, whereas in sz and what Rabkin calls “Fabulism,’ they are 
arbitrarily and subjectively laid down by the author. Hence, 
perhaps, critic Leslie Fiedler’s observation that, “even in its 
particulars, the universe of science fiction is Jewish” 

Jewish writers and editors associated with the fantas- 
tique include Forrest J. Ackerman, Isaac *Asimov, Peter S. 
Beagle, Eluki Bes Shahar, Alfred Bester, Robert Bloch, David 
Brin, Carol Carr, Howard Chaykin, Jack Dann, Ellen Datlow, 
Avram Davidson, Corey Doctorow, George Alec Effinger, Max 
Ehrlich, Neil Gaiman, David Gerrold, Stephen Goldin, Louis 
Golding, Lisa Goldstein, Phyllis Gotlieb, Martin Harry Green- 
berg, Isidore Haiblum, Joe W. Haldeman, Russell Hoban, Guy 
Gavriel Kay, Cyril Kornbluth, Henry Kuttner, Stanislaw Lem, 
Jacqueline Lichtenberg, Richard Lupoff, Barry N. Malzberg, 
Judith Merril, Nicholas Meyer, Sam Moskowitz, Mike Resn- 
ick, Joanna Russ, Carl *Sagan, Pamela Sargent, Nat Schachner, 
Robert Sheckley, Robert Silverberg, Curt Siodmak, Norman 
Spinrad, Arkady and Boris Strugatski, William Tenn (Philip 
Klass), Sheri S. Tepper, Harry Turtledove, Joan D. Vinge, Stan- 
ley Grauman Weinbaum, Donald Wollheim, and Jane Yolen. 


Origins in Jewish Myth 

While some sF scholarship traces the genre as far back as the 
Babylonian Epic of Gilgamesh, through the subsequent spec- 
ulations of Johannes Keppler, Jonathan Swift, Thomas More, 
Rabelais, and Cyrano de Bergerac, one can point to the apoc- 
ryphal Books of *Enoch (excluded from the Hebrew Bible yet 
still a canonical text for Ethiopian Jewry) as an antecedent to 
SF tales - the most famous being British writer Olaf Staple- 
don’s 1937 novel Star Maker, in which a human mind embarks 
through space and time on a quest to unlock the mysteries 
of creation. The Bible's most formative component - the so- 
called “j-source” - has been characterized by scholar Harold 
Bloom as a particularly ironic and deliberate work of fantasy. 
The Hebrew Bible certainly reconfigured or introduced myths 
that resonate through the contemporary fantastique, most no- 
tably Genesis, the Garden of Eden, the sons of God and the 
daughters of men, the Tower of Babel, the Flood, the decima- 
tion of Sodom and Gomorrah, the Abrahamic Covenant, the 
Exodus, the parting of the Red Sea, the giving of the Torah 
and, of course, the End Time, or Apocalypse. 

“All mythology,’ observed Karen Armstrong, “speaks of 
another plane that exists alongside our own world, and that in 
some sense supports it” Not incidentally, science fiction has 
sometimes been described as a mythology for the contempo- 
rary world. (Some of the more simple-minded sF treatments of 
biblical myth, however, inspired British writer and sF historian 
Brian Aldiss to christen these tales “Shaggy God stories.”) 

While the purpose of science fiction has never been to 
prophesize so much as to comment on the present, the pro- 
phetic traditions of the Bible (many of them established in the 
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Book of Daniel) certainly accord with science fictional efforts 
to delineate the general topography of things to come. Yet 
post-biblical Jewish myths have also resonated, sometimes for- 
matively, often profoundly, within contemporary fantasy and 
science fiction. One of the most ubiquitous, the *golem (He- 
brew for “shapeless form”) was first referred to in Psalm 139. 
Renowned in various 20'"-century novels and plays celebrat- 
ing the kabbalistic skills of Rabbi *Judah Loew (1525-1609), 
the Maharal (Hebrew acronym for Morenu ha-Rav Loew (“Our 
Teacher Rabbi Loew”) of Prague, this soulless homunculus was 
purportedly fashioned from clay and blessed with supernatural 
powers, but eventually defied its creator and ran amok. This 
oft-recounted folk tale is believed to have inspired Mary Shel- 
ley’s Frankenstein (1818), consensually the first identifiable ex- 
ample of modern science fiction. It remains an influential pre- 
cursor for myriad sF stories featuring robots and androids. 

Tales involving dybbuks, wandering souls that attach 
themselves to living people, have made regular appearances 
in Jewish folklore since the 16 century, and were popularized 
on the Yiddish stage in the U.S. in 1920 by S.Y. An-Ski. Such 
tales helped inspire stories about spirit possession, a mainstay 
of religious fantasy and gothic horror, and, alternately, about 
another sF mainstay, rogue artificial intelligence (Ar). Some 
scholars regard the dybbuk as a literary response to the psy- 
chological conflicts generated by Jewish emancipation. 

The *Lilith myth, a midrashic invention dating back to 
1000 C.E. and depicting Adam's second wife as a temptress 
night-demon who steals men’s seed and bears them illegiti- 
mate children, has become an icon of the feminist movement 
and a staple of feminist science fiction. Lilith figures centrally 
in C.L. (Catherine Lucille) Moore's Fruit of Knowledge (1940), 
in Octavia E. Butler's Dawn (1987) and Lilith’s Brood (2000), in 
Jack L. Chalker’s Lilith: A Snake in the Grass (1981), in George 
Macdonald’s Lilith (1981), and in Lilith’s Dream: A Tale of the 
Vampire Life (2003) by Whitley Strieber. 

Christological myths about Jews have also figured in con- 
temporary sr. The *Wandering Jew, a 13" century English ap- 
parition that reappeared in 17'*-century German pamphlets, 
fueled a number of best-selling novels in the mid-19 cen- 
tury. The archetype has reappeared in sF novels as disparate 
as Louis Golding’s This Wanderer (1935), Wilson Tucker’s The 
Planet King (1959), Walter M. Miller’s A Canticle for Leibowitz 
(1960), and Dan Simmon’s Hyperion (1990), and, somewhat 
more obliquely, as the titular character in David Brin’s The 
Postman (1985). The Left Behind franchise series launched by 
Tim E LaHaye and Jerry B. Jenkins in 1995, meanwhile, envi- 
sions the advent of a Revelations-inspired Rapture, which be- 
gins with a miraculously thwarted attack on Israel, but results 
in the mass conversion or decimation of world Jewry following 
the tumultuous seven-year “Tribulations” preceding the Last 
Days. Veteran sF editor and historian Brian Stableford pub- 
lished an anthology in 1991 called Tales of the Wandering Jew. 


Thematic Anthologies and Collections 
Jewish themes and characters have been explored in various 
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modern science fiction and fantasy collections, most notably 
in two anthologies, Wandering Stars (1974) and More Wan- 
dering Stars (1984), both edited by Australia-based Ameri- 
can writer Jack Dann, and both largely and sardonically fo- 
cused on issues pertaining to intermarriage (with aliens, one 
of them a sentient, ambulatory vegetable), who (or what) is 
a Jew, and various near and far-future Jewish and Israeli Ho- 
locausts. A pair of short novels, Can Androids Be Jewish? by 
Joe Sampliner, and Miriam's World by Sol Weiss, appeared in 
1996 in The Stars of David: Jewish Science Fiction. Jewish Sci- 
Fi Stories for Kids (1999), by Rivka Lisa Perel, contains stories 
by Stephanie Burgis, Eliot Fintushel, Yaacov Peterseil, Miriam 
Baskin, Dan Pearlman, and Mark Blackman. 


Jews, the Universe, and Everything 

L. Borodulin is reputed to have written the first Yiddish sci- 
ence fiction novel, Af Yener Zayt Sambatyon (“On the Other 
Side of Sambatyon River,’ 1929), about a journalist who en- 
counters a mad scientist in the land of the Red Jews (refer- 
ring not to Russia, but to lost tribesmen). Other offerings in 
Yiddish include A. Tanenboym’s Tsvishen himel un vaser: a 
visenshaftlikher roman (“Between Sky and Water: A Scientific 
Romance,’ 1896), Doktor und tsoyberer (1899) and Di shvartse 
kunst: a vissenshaftlikher roman (“The Black Art: A Scientific 
Novel,’ 1899); Solomon Bogin’s Der Ferter Internatsyonal, Fan- 
tastishe Dertseylung (‘The Fourth International,’ 1929); Leon 
Kussman’s Narnbund, Fantastishe Trilogye (“Union of Fools,’ 
1931); Y.L. Goldshtayn, Tsuzamenbrukh oder iberboy: fantas- 
tisher roman in fir teyln (“A Fantastic Tale in Four Parts,” 1934); 
Velvl Tshernovetski’s Erev der Ferter Velt-Milkhome, Hines-di 
Kenign Fun Mars (“On the Eve of World War tv: The Martian 
Queen,” 1959); and Leybl Botvinik’s Di Geheyme Shlihes: Fan- 
tastishe Dertseylung (“The Secret Mission,’ 1980). 

For the most part, however - and despite serious offer- 
ings in French, Russian, and even Hebrew - English remains 
the lingua franca of contemporary sF, Jewish or otherwise. 
In Walter M. Miller’s A Canticle for Leibowitz (1960), a post- 
nuclear holocaust Catholic Order grapples with the meaning 
of an obscure ancient document that belonged to a beatified 
Jewish physicist. A Jewish psychotherapist traveled back in 
time in Michael Moorcock’s Behold the Man (1967), whence he 
replaced the historical Yeshua on the cross to ensure the Pas- 
sion unfolds as described in Gospel. Curt Siodmak preserved 
the pNa-based memories of a Nazi scientist within a Jewish- 
American scientist's brain in Hauser’ Memory (1968); Harry 
Harrison’s The Daleth Effect (1970) concerned an Israeli sci- 
entist who discovers an anti-gravity device, and subsequently 
spirits it out to Denmark rather than see his invention used 
to fight the Cold War. Isidore Haiblum’s The Tsaddik of Seven 
Wonders (1971) offered a Yiddish-inflected romp through al- 
ternate time tracks, considering, among other outcomes, a 
world in which the Hasmonean revolt against King Antio- 
chus never occurred, and in which the defenders of Masada 
had defeated the besieging Romans. In The Texas-Israeli War: 
1999 (1974), Israel emerged from World War 111 unscathed 
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and overpopulated, and Israeli mercenaries were called in to 
rescue the kidnapped American president from the renegade 
state of Texas. Leonard Harris’ The Masada Plan (1976) in- 
volved a weakened Israel about to succumb to a combined 
Arab attack, and which secures a cease-fire through planetary 
nuclear blackmail. In Michael J. Halberstam’s The Wanting of 
Levine (1978), America’s first Jewish president forestalls civil 
war; Allan Topol’s The Fourth of July War (1978) envisioned 
a joint American-Israeli takeover of Saudi oil fields. In The 
Divine Invasion (1980), SF virtuoso Philip K. Dick grappled 
with the dybbuk of a 14't-century rabbi; in his final novel, The 
Transmigration of Timothy Archer (1982), he retold, through 
an SF prism laden with kabbalistic speculation, the story of 
defrocked Episcopalian Bishop James Pike, who in fact died 
rather bizarrely in the Negev desert in 1969 while searching for 
pre-Christian artifacts. Phyllis Gotlieb considered the plight 
of the last Jew in the universe in Tauf Aleph (1984). David Brin 
and Gregory Benford’s Heart of the Comet (1986) features an 
Israeli scientist and former kibbutznik in self-imposed exile 
from a theocratic Jewish state. In The Devil’s Arithmetic (1988), 
Jane Yolen sent a 12-year-old American Jewish girl uninter- 
ested in her family’s Holocaust experiences back to wartime 
Poland; in Briar Rose (1992), Yolen used the Jewish folktale 
to offer a somewhat different glimpse into the era’s horrors. 
Joel Rosenberg wrote two novels, Not for Glory (1988) and 
Hero (1990), set on the Jewish planet of Metzada, which ex- 
ports Israeli-style mercenaries. In Martin Amis's Time’s Arrow 
(1991), an aging Nazi death camp doctor begins living his life 
backwards, re-experiencing his complicity in Auschwitz re- 
demptively, as gassed Jews return to life and he heads back to 
the womb of creation. In Snow Crash (1992), Neal Stephenson 
analyzed the talmudic concept of “building a fence around 
the Torah” in an information-dense “Cyberpunk” (a cultural 
sub-genre of science fiction that emerged during the 1980s 
and is typically set in a not-so-distant, dystopian, over-indus- 
trialized society setting). In Harry Turtledove’s Worldwar te- 
tralogy, an alternate history/sF hybrid beginning with In the 
Balance: An Alternate History of the Second World War (1994), 
Jews, Nazis and other unlikely partners ally against an alien 
invasion that interrupts the Final Solution. Lisa Goldstein 
pits a kabbalistic magician against a mystic rabbi during the 
Holocaust in The Red Magician (1995). Mary Doria Russell, a 
Catholic convert to Judaism, sent a team of Jesuits and a Se- 
phardi Jew in The Sparrow (1996) and its sequel, Children of 
God (1998), to a planet of enslaved sentient herbivores in dire 
need of exposure to liberation theology. Scientist Bart Kosko 
envisioned an all-out nuclear conflagration consuming Israel 
and its neighbors in Nanotime (1997). In Days of Cain (1997) 
by J.R. Dunn, a group of time travelers confront time guard- 
ians who try to prevent them from erasing Auschwitz from 
the timeline. In Planet of the Jews (1999), Philip Graubart ex- 
plored the growth of a Star Wars-like publishing phenomenon, 
when a hack writer popularizes a far-fetched intergalactic saga 
involving remnants of the Jewish people and recounted by a 
young hasidic couple. In The Cure (1999) by Sonia Levitin, 
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a non-conformist composer 300 years hence is sent back to 
France, circa 1348, where a stint as the son of a wealthy Jew- 
ish moneylender facing the spread of the Black Plague is in- 
tended to purge him of his subversive passion for music. In 
Just like Beauty (2002), Lisa Lerner chronicled the adventures 
of an adolescent Jewish girl trying to come to terms with her 
Jewish past in a corporatist future befuddled by mindless sex 
and violence. Similarly, in Dante’s Equation (2003), Jane Jen- 
sen combined Kabalistic lore and theoretical physics to ac- 
count for a hasidic rabbi who purportedly disappeared from 
Auschwitz in a flash of light. Robert Zubrin’s satiric novel, The 
Holy Land (2003), postulates a race of aliens who stage an im- 
promptu return to their ancestral homeland, located in a small 
section of the state of Washington. Peaceful and industrious 
refugees from a distant war, the aliens, obvious stand-ins for 
Zionists, attract the immediate ire of their fellow Washingto- 
nians and the U.S. government. 


A Glut of Golems 
In the post-feminist fable, He, She and It (1991; U.K. 1992 as 
Body of Glass), Marge Piercy explored the golem myth while 
considering a dystopian future characterized by nuclear fallout 
and environmental catastrophe. The novel directly concerned 
the destruction of the Middle East, the emergence, within a 
Balkanized America, of the freebooting Jewish community of 
Tikva, and within the shattered former state of Israel, the birth 
of a Jewish-Palestinian feminist collective reliant on cloning 
for propagation. In Kiln People (2002), David Brin, the son of 
the late Los Angeles Jewish newspaper editor Herb Brin, used 
the golem myth to explore the prospects of immortality, as 
people regularly inject their consciousnesses into expendable 
clay doppelgangers. He also featured a sentient Jewish dolphin 
in his “Uplift” series. In The Iron Council (2004), British author 
China Miéville grafted weird fantasy with a Trotskyist sensi- 
bility to the archetypal western, casting “golem master” Judah 
Low as a gay rebel who makes a bid for personal and political 
freedom by absconding with a “perpetual train.” Alexander C. 
Irvine’s The Narrows (2005) opens in a Detroit factory in an 
alternate World War 11, where workers work under a rabbi to 
manufacture golems tasked with fighting Hitler’s minions. 
Golems have cropped up in many other mainstream and 
genre offerings for at least 50 years, beginning with Roger 
Zelazny’s This Immortal (1966) and providing the focus of 
numerous fanciful stories by Avram Davidson, Isaac Asimov, 
Ted Chiang, and others. The golem has appeared as well in 
poems by (non-Jewish) Argentinean “magical realist” Jorge 
Luis Borges; in Gregory Keyes’ A Calculus of Angels (1999); 
in Michael Chabon’s Pulitzer-winning novel, The Amazing 
Adventures of Kavalier & Clay (2000); in Frances Sherwood 
‘The Book of Splendor (2002); in Terry Pratchett’s humorous 
Discworld novels Feet of Clay (1996) and Going Postal (2004); 
in the second book of Jonathan Stroud’s Bartimaeus Trilogy, 
The Golem’s Eye (2004); in an episode of television’s X-Files; 
in several comic books (including pc’s Ragman (1976) and 
Monolith (2004) as well as Marvel’s The Invaders (2004), and, 
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family in San Francisco, and learned to fight as a kid on the 
streets of his Irish neighborhood. His father abandoned the 
family when Attell was 13, and he had to find a job selling 
newspapers to support his family. 

Attell fought his first professional fight at age 16 on Au- 
gust 19, 1900, winning a $15 purse with a Ko in the second 
round over Kid Lennett. He promised his mother it would be 
his “first and last fight,” but after he came home with the $15, 
his mother encouraged his career and even bet on him. At- 
tell won his first ten fights by knockout, and 23 of his first 29. 
On October 28, 1901, Attell won the disputed world feather- 
weight title by defeating George Dixon in 15 rounds, and won 
the undisputed world championship on his 2274 birthday in 
1906, beating Jimmy Walsh in a 15-round decision. Attell lost 
a 20-round decision to Johnny Kilbane in 1912 on his 28” 
birthday - becoming the only boxer to win and lose cham- 
pionships on his birthday - ending an 11-year reign as world 
champion. He fought sparingly afterward for five years, with 
his final bout on January 8, 1917. Attell claimed to have fought 
365 times, and although his official record indicates less than 
half that number, the little pugilist was known to have fought 
as often as three times a week, often giving away as many as 
25 pounds to an opponent. 

Attell’s story does not end there. Involved with mob- 
sters during his boxing career and part of the entourage of 
renowned gambler Arnold Rothstein, he allegedly was the 
bagman between *Rothstein and players of the Chicago White 
Sox in the fix of the 1919 World Series known as the Black Sox 
scandal. Attell was indicted after several Chicago White Sox 
players testified before an Illinois grand jury that he was in- 
volved in fixing the games. Attell claimed that it was a differ- 
ent Abe Attell, and the charges against him were subsequently 
dropped because of insufficient evidence. 

MONTE (The “Nob Hill Terror”; 1885-1960), Abe's younger 
brother, fought from 1903 to 1916, winning the world bantam- 
weight title on June 19, 1909, when he defeated Frankie Neil. 
It was the first time brothers held world titles simultaneously. 
He fought and won seven more times in seven months fol- 
lowing his title win, until losing the championship to Frankie 
Conley on February 22, 1910. Monte left the ring in 1916 be- 
cause of an eye infection, which eventually led to blindness. 
He finished with a record of 24-20-17, with 10 Kos. An older 
brother, CAESAR (1880-1979), fought from 1902 to 1906, com- 
piling a record of 5-6-1 with three kos. 

[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 


ATTIA, ISAAC BEN ISAIAH (18-19 century), rabbi in 
Aleppo. He served as dayyan and taught in the yeshivah in 
Aleppo. Attia’s wife and children perished in the plague of 
1787. He was in halakhic communication with the scholars 
of Aleppo and also in 1790 with Hayyim Joseph David *Azu- 
lai. In c. 1814 he set out on a journey which lasted more than 
seven years. Attia traveled from Syria to Erez Israel and then 
to Egypt, France, and Italy, staying in Leghorn for at least 
five years. There he published many of his books. Among his 
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works are (1) Zera Yizhak (Leghorn, 1793), sermons on Gen- 
esis. The book also included Yekara de-Hayyei, eulogies, as 
well as Pilpelet Kol she-Hu, on the tractate Sukkah; (2) Rov 
Dagan (Leghorn, 1818), on the Babylonian Talmud together 
with Ot le-Tovah, responsa and halakhic novellae in alphabeti- 
cal order; (3) Eshet Hayil (Leghorn, 1821), on the last chapter 
of Proverbs; (4) Zekhut Avot (Leghorn, 1821), on Avot; (5) Me- 
sharet Moshe (Leghorn, 1821), on Maimonides’ Yad, to which 
is appended a collection of articles on the Shulhan Arukh; (6) 
Va-Yikra Yizhak (Leghorn, 1825), a homiletical commentary 
on Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, and the five scrolls. 
Included with it are Doresh Tov, on Genesis and Exodus and 
Ekev Anavah, sermons and eulogies; (7) Tanna ve-Shiyyer; 
Penei ha-Mayim (Leghorn, 1831), responsa, and novellae on 
the Talmud, together with a commentary on Rashi and Eli- 
jah *Mizrahi. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Benayahu, Rabbi H.Y.D. Azulai, 1 (1959), 
109, 218. 


ATTIA, SHEM TOV (c. 1530-after 1601), rabbi and kabbal- 
ist. He lived in Salonika but settled in Safed before 1570. At- 
tia was one of the 12 disciples of Isaac *Luria who requested 
Hayyim *Vital to reveal to them the secrets of the Kabbalah 
which he had learned from their master. His only extant hal- 
akhic work is his responsa on the laws of the sabbatical year, 
published in the responsa Avkat Rokhel (1791, no. 25) of Jo- 
seph Caro. Nathan Shapira included Attia’s responsum on 
wine made by Gentiles in the introduction to his book, Yayin 
ha-Meshummar (Venice, 1660). In Safed he gave an approba- 
tion to the responsa of Moses *Galante and was a signatory 
to the regulation passed by the scholars of Safed exempting 
rabbis from taxation. Apparently, Attia left Safed, for in 1591 
he was mentioned among the scholars of Adrianople. In 1601 
he was again in Safed where he headed the Bet Va'ad (the lo- 
cal community council). In this capacity, his signature appears 
first among the 20 leading scholars of Safed. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tamar, in: Tarbiz, 27 (1957/58), 108-10. 


°ATTLEE, CLEMENT RICHARD, EARL (1883-1967), Brit- 
ish Labour Party leader (1935-55), deputy prime minister 
in Churchill’s war cabinet (1940-45), and prime minister 
(1945-51). As a social worker in London’s East End in the 
19208, Attlee had contact with Jewish labor organizations. Be- 
fore he became prime minister, he expressed sympathy for the 
Jewish cause in Palestine and opposed the 1939 White Paper 
(see *Israel, Historical Survey). In December 1944 Attlee sup- 
ported Labour’s official pronouncement in favor of a Jewish 
majority in Palestine. As prime minister, however, he gave full 
support to the policy of his foreign secretary, Ernest *Bevin, 
which involved Britain in a violent conflict with the Jews in 
Palestine in their struggle for full-scale immigration, espe- 
cially of the survivors of the Holocaust, and for Jewish inde- 
pendence in Palestine. As Attlee was a Fabian socialist, the 
ideological basis of Zionism had no appeal for him. Later, At- 
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most recently, as a brilliant parody of the superhero comic 
book genre by Israeli artist Uri Fink. 


Counterfactual Thought-Experimentation 

The Holocaust remains a thematic and philosophical preoc- 
cupation for many contemporary Jewish writers. Fantasy, of- 
ten denigrated as escapist, nevertheless offers an occasionally 
useful lens through which to consider a human event at once 
both singular and ineffable, and most often simply beyond the 
ability of realistic fiction to accurately represent. The challenge 
of representation becomes exponentially harder for writers 
who not only did not directly experience the event, but who 
were not even alive when it transpired. Some fantasists, sF 
writers, and children’s authors outside of Israel have resorted 
to the familiar sF trope of time travel to confront and either 
undo, or wreak revenge for, the decimation of European Jewry. 
Others have adopted a more versatile and, thanks to recent 
developments in particle physics (which postulates the end- 
less generation of parallel worlds), a more realistic sF device: 
alternate, or counterfactual, history. 

Whether conducted by writers of fiction or historians, 
alternate histories are usually intended as classical thought 
experiments that posit different outcomes to historical events 
due to vital alterations — fictional tweaking of points of diver- 
gence - in the sequence of events during critical moments in 
human development. An offshoot of both conventional his- 
torical study and of contemporary science fiction, alternate 
history tries, whether in fiction, film or essay form, to imagine 
what the world might look like today, in the recent past, or in 
the near (and occasionally far) future, had some key variant 
in the historical timeline taken a pivotal turn toward a differ- 
ent direction. Initially disdained for its subjectivity, alternate 
history has come increasingly into vogue in recent years, be- 
coming a recognizable, if not yet entirely commonplace, lit- 
erary and cinematic commodity. 

Of the myriad historical events available for imaginative 
inquiry (most notably a failure of the Protestant Reformation, 
a Southern victory in the American Civil War, a failed bid for 
American Independence), not a few have concerned them- 
selves with the vagaries of Jewish history. The earliest known 
example of what we today would term alternate history is the 
apocryphal Sefer Yehudit (Book of Judith), which depicted a 
reversal of the Babylonian conquest and a return to Zion by 
Jewish exiles that never actually happened. Another example 
is Benjamin *Disraeli’s The Wondrous Tale of Alroy (aka, The 
Prince of the Captivity, A Wondrous Tale (1833), dramatized in 
1907 as a musical by P.P. Grunfeld), about a 12'+-century Jew- 
ish false messiah who founds a global empire. 

No event, however, surpasses the Nazi defeat in 1945 as a 
focal point for counterfactual speculation. Among devotees and 
practitioners of alternate history, this variant is known as “Hit- 
ler Victorious (Hv).” Within this variant of alternate history, 
Hitler’s war against the Jews becomes a central preoccupation, 
second only, perhaps, to questions about the extent and nature 
of possible domestic collaboration under a Nazi regime. 
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Scores of Hv and other alternate history stories, novels, 
film, and Tv adaptations and series have appeared in Great 
Britain, the U.S., and Germany since the 1930s, and in the early 
21°t century showed few signs of ceasing to enthrall writers, 
readers, and viewers. Noteworthy recent examples, includ- 
ing those considered outright science fiction, include Philip 
K. Dick’s Hugo-winning novel, The Man in the High Castle 
(1962); If Israel Lost The War (1969), by Richard Z. Chesnoff, 
Edward Klein, and Robert Littell; Norman Spinrad’s The Iron 
Dream (1974); Len Deighton’s ss-GB: Nazi-Occupied Britain, 
1941 (1978); Robert Harris's Fatherland (1993); Harry Turtle- 
dove's In the Presence of Mine Enemies (2003); Philip Roth’s 
The Plot Against America (2004); and Michael Chabon’s The 
Yiddish Policemen’s Union (2006). 

Thematic anthologies include Hitler Victorious: Eleven 
Stories of the German Victory in World War Two, edited by 
Gregory Benford and Martin Harry Greenberg (1986); Al- 
ternate Histories: Eleven Stories of the World as it Might Have 
Been, edited by Charles G. Waugh and Martin Harry Green- 
berg (1986); The Way it Wasn't: Great Science Fiction Stories of 
Alternate History, edited by Martin Harry Greenberg (1996); 
Virtual History: Alternatives and Counterfactuals, edited by 
Niall Ferguson (1997); Roads Not Taken: Tales of Alternate 
History, edited by Gardner Dozois and Stanley Schmidt; and 
‘The Best Alternate History Stories of the 20 Century, edited 
by Harry Turtledove and Martin H. Greenberg (2001). Note- 
worthy non-fictional treatments include What If?: The World's 
Foremost Military Historians Imagine What Might Have Been, 
edited by Robert Cowley (1999), and What If? 2: Eminent His- 
torians Imagine What Might Have Been (2001); Third Reich 
Victorious: Alternate Decisions of World War 11, edited by 
Peter Tsouras (2002); What Might Have Been: Imaginary His- 
tory from Twelve Leading Historians, edited by Andrew Rob- 
erts (2004); and The World Hitler Never Made, by Gavriel D. 
Rosenfeld (2005). 


Antisemitic sF 

Many sF writers of the late 19» and early 20" centuries were 
influenced by, and even propagated, the normative racism 
of their day, including antisemitism. Unflattering and even 
malevolent images of Jews (and blacks and Asians) occurred 
in the writing of Edgar Rice Burroughs, H.P. Lovecraft, M.P. 
Shiel, Clark Ashton Smith, Louis Tracy, King Wallace, H.G. 
Wells, and Jules Verne. Gernsback, though nominally Jewish, 
translated and published supremacist utopian fantasies by the 
German Otfried von Hanstein in Amazing Stories. 

A number of writers subsequently found sF useful for 
disseminating antisemitic agendas. French poet Robert Brasil- 
lach published a poem in 1943 about a future visit to the 
V’mcennes Zoo, where mothers bring their children to at- 
tend the death of the world’s last living Jew. In The Turner 
Diaries (1982), Andrew MacDonald concocted a thoroughly 
racist and antisemitic libertarian fantasy chronicling a white 
Christian insurrection against a Jewish and African-Ameri- 
can-controlled U.S government. The book has become a ca- 
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nonical text for American white supremacists, and is believed 
to have inspired the bombing of the Federal Building in Okla- 
homa. Another anti-Jewish tract that resorted to apocalyptic 
sF-tinged scenarios was Serpent’s Walk (1991), by Randolph 
D. Caverhall. The book chronicles the rise of anew American 
fuehrer and an Israeli-created plague that ultimately turns on 
its makers, decimating world Jewry and the various “mongrel” 
races Caverhall purports to despise. David Britton’s Lord Hor- 
ror (1986) provoked vigorous argument as to whether his novel 
was in fact antisemitic or a deliberate, if entirely over-the-top, 
parody of antisemitism. In 1993, a non-Jewish producer of the 
TV series Star Trek: Deep Space 9 complained that his fellow 
producers - both of them Jewish - had peopled the series 
with thinly veiled antisemitic alien “Shylocks” whose holiest 
book, “The Rules of Acquisition,’ malevolently parodied the 
Talmud. A novel, The Hand that Signed the Paper (1995), gen- 
erated controversy in Australia when it was discovered that its 
author, Helen Demidenko, was not the daughter of a Ukrai- 
nian father victimized by Jewish commissars, as she described 
herself, but a British immigrant, Helen Darville, who used her 
book to vent spleen upon Ukranian Jewry and justify Ukra- 
nian collaboration with the Nazis. 


Israeli Science Fiction and Fantasy 

The Jewish state, reconstituted in 1948 as the State of Israel, 
may be the only country in the world to have been at least 
partly inspired by a science fiction novel. The work in question 
was called Altneuland (1902; Old-New Land), and was written 
by the Austrian journalist Theodor (Binyamin Zeev) *Herzl on 
the heels of his Zionist manifesto Der Judenstaat, (1896; The 
Jewish State). The earlier pamphlet was a cri de coeur lament- 
ing the deplorable condition of Jews throughout the Euro- 
pean Diaspora and containing the blueprint for the modern 
Zionist movement that within a half century would achieve 
sovereignty in parts of the historic Jewish commonwealth in 
Palestine. The latter publication, a thinly plotted work of fic- 
tion, was an attempt to fire up the political imagination. 

“If you will it” Herzl declared in an utterance that re- 
sounds with a science fiction sensibility, “it is no dream.’ Fear- 
ful lest his own dream be dismissed as a frivolous Romantic 
fancy, however, Herzl initially sought to dissociate Zionism 
from the utopian discourse that had returned to vogue dur- 
ing the 19" century with the publication, in 1888, of Edward 
Bellamy’s Looking Backward, 2000-1887. At least one other 
such work, Theodor Hertzka’s Freiland: Ein Sociales Zukunft- 
bild (“Freeland: An Image of Future Society,’ 1890) is believed 
to have directly influenced Herzl’s decision to craft Altneuland 
as a conventional utopian novel, quite possibly because of the 
many editions it had inspired as well as some of the real-world 
utopian passions it had tapped. 

With his otherwise mundane story of a modern, liberal, 
technocratic, German-speaking Jewish commonwealth, where 
Jews (with Arab compliance) could engage in the kind of hu- 
man engineering that would allow them to shed two millen- 
nia of disfiguring dispersion and subjugation, Herzl was ac- 
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tually one of literally dozens of Jewish thinkers indulging in 
the utopian literary and ideological speculation as to what a 
future Jewish state might look like. One of these, Massa le-Erez 
Yisrael bi-Shenat Tat be-Elef ha-Shishi (“A Trip to the Land of 
Israel in the 800 Year of the Sixth Millennium”), published 
in 1892 by the Hebrew writer Elhanan Leib *Lewinsky and en- 
visioning the flowering of Hebrew culture in Palestine, would 
have been recognizable as a scientific romance to H.G. Wells, 
who made his genre debut in 1895 with The Time Machine. 
Another such book was Max Austerberg-Verakoff’s Das Reich 
Judaea im Jahre 6000 (2241), published in 1893 and depicting 
a mass exodus of Jews from Europe, their settlement in Erez 
Israel, and the founding there of a Jewish state with Hebrew as 
its official language. Looking Ahead (1899), by Henry Pereira 
Mendes, offered an American response to Herzl’s Der Juden- 
staat (and a Zionist response to Bellamy’s tome), describing a 
future Jewish state with Jerusalem as its capital. Isaac Fernhof 
described a future state called Israel in the aptly named Shenei 
Dimyonot (“Two Imaginings”). Hebrew- Yiddish writer Hillel 
Zeitlin published another such tract, In der Medinas Yisroel 
in Yor 2000 (“In the State of Israel in the Year 2000”), in 1919, 
following Great Britain’s proclamation of its Balfour Declara- 
tion. In Mandatory Palestine, Boris *Schatz wrote Yerusha- 
layim ha-Benuyah (“Rebuilt Jerusalem”), published in 1924 
and concerned with social and labor issues of the period. In 
1921, Russian-based Hebrew author Shalom Ben Avram pub- 
lished Komemiyut (“Resurgence”), which contained an astute 
and accurate portrayal of future mass immigration and the 
challenges and benefits of aliyah. 

Most of these writings failed to inspire great notice or en- 
thusiasm. Two, however, attained something of Altneuland’s 
stature as a constituting document - a text containing some 
of the basic myths of the new Hebrew society slated to arise in 
Palestine. These were Abraham *Mapu’s Ahavat Ziyyon (“Love 
of Zion,” 1853), a historical novel set in an idealized Kingdom 
of Judah during the reigns of Ahaz and Hezekiah, and Yosef 
Luidor’s Yoash (1912/13), the Akedah (Binding of Isaac) as a 
Maccabean myth set against the struggle against the Arabs 
during the Second Aliyah. 

Herzl strived mightily to avoid donning the mantle of 
utopian visionary even as he sought, in Altneuland, to use 
the genre’s conventions to stir the imaginations of Jewish and 
Gentile readers in a manner that would provoke sympathy and 
support. But the term “utopian,” even a half century before 
Altneuland, carried pejorative associations of impracticality, 
naiveté, and wish fulfillment. The Zionist movement —as well 
as the new Hebrew republic - would move mountains to avoid 
being stigmatized for what it was - a modern, unabashedly 
utopian, thoroughly realistic political movement driven, not 
by imaginative musings or imperialistic hubris but by desper- 
ate circumstances and diminishing options. 

It has been argued that the contemporary State of Israel 
not only grew out of science fiction, but also has quite liter- 
ally lived it every day of its unlikely existence. In their most 
desperately fanciful imaginings, neither Herzl nor his fellow 
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Zionist utopians would have entertained the possibility that 
a mere century after the first Zionist Congress in 1898, the 
world would include a Jewish democracy six-million strong 
with the most powerful economy in the region, a first-rate 
military able to project devastating force thousands of miles 
away, seven major research universities, its own satellites and 
astronaut in orbit, and pride of place as a world-class scien- 
tific and technological innovator. 

Despite these achievements, and despite a breakneck 
pace of change that heralds fundamental and continual trans- 
formation at nearly every level of Israeli society, the fantastic, 
in most manifestations outside of the literal, fares almost as 
poorly now - and is as thoroughly stigmatized as déclassé - as 
during Herzl’s heyday. 

Reasons for the inordinately low premium still placed 
by Israeli readers and Israeli letters and arts on most forms of 
the literary fantastique since the founding of the state in 1948 
are varied, complex, and contradictory. Despite their talent 
for hard-nosed realism, Israel's founding pioneers did not, in 
fact, forsake the strong utopian component of Zionist ideol- 
ogy. Nor did the founding generations restrict their imagin- 
ings and activities merely to bringing into being a new Jewish 
commonwealth. A homeland in and of itself would be insuf- 
ficient - even unsustainable - unless in recreating theirs, 
Jews could reclaim their dignity and independence, shattered 
during 2,000 years of dispersion, through physical labor and 
martial self-sufficiency. 

A human engineering project of such scope and ambi- 
tion, however, required a clean break with a Jewish past and 
culture deemed moribund, shameful, or disfiguring. With 
roots in the Russian Pale, many of the pre-state Yishuv’s writers 
and ideologues, already predisposed to the conventions of Rus- 
sian literary realism, deliberately cut themselves off from the 
imaginative reservoir of the Jewish past. The task of the Israeli 
writer was to grapple with questions of religious, national and 
personal identity considered through the prism of the Zionist 
endeavor in the land of Israel. As Israeli literary theorist Ort- 
sion Bartana has argued in his study of the work of Yoram 
*Kaniuk, Yitzhak *Orpaz Averbuch, and David *Shahar, Israeli 
writers are invariably bound up in these larger issues and sim- 
ply cannot create characters who are not in some way involved 
in the redemptive communal effort or affected by it. 

The so-called “Palmah Generation” of the 1950s added 
social realism to their literary menu, but they, too, consigned 
centuries of Jewish myths, stories, motifs, images, tropes, com- 
mentaries, and super-commentaries to history and literature’s 
dustbin. Some of Israel’s leading contemporary writers, most 
notably David *Grossman, Meir *Shalev, Etgar Keret, and Orly 
*Castel-Bloom, have, in recent years, acquainted themselves 
with, and even incorporated, some of the trappings of magical 
realism. To the extent that they take up the tropes of fantasy, 
however, it is most often to cast their glance backward, to the 
formative years of the nation-building effort, and almost never 
ahead into the foreseeable or distant future. For these writers, as 
indeed for their predecessors, outright science fiction and fan- 
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tasy remain, even with the advent of the new millennium and 
the fantastique’s growing popularity and accumulating literary 
gravitas worldwide, at the far margins of Hebrew letters. 

Israelis have yet to establish their own national borders. 
Any consideration of imaginary realms must therefore be seen 
as frivolous or escapist. With the proverbial day-after-tomor- 
row almost always fraught with peril, not a few Israelis prefer 
to avoid long-term speculation of any kind. Indeed, the culture 
seems almost to fetishize its fascination for the here-and-now. 
SF is considered a foreign import reflective of normative values 
far removed from Israel’s, where the struggle to consolidate a 
nation and its territory is ongoing and all consuming. 

Whereas most Israeli fiction (and indeed, most modern 
fiction) concerns itself with the individual’s psychological re- 
sponse to the exigencies of a particularistic life, sr and fan- 
tasy, almost by definition, consider broader questions of soci- 
ety’s place in a changing world and a boundless cosmos. In a 
country where even the ground under one’s feet is not assured, 
such concerns are considered a luxury bound to distract and 
weaken. Israel has yet to contend fundamentally and directly 
with its relationship with its minority populations, and is only 
beginning to grapple with the exigencies of its relationship 
with the Palestinians in the West Bank and Gaza. Other issues 
that remain to be resolved include the rift between secular and 
religious, between Ashkenazim and Sephardim, and between 
haves and have-nots. Those Israelis oriented toward any future 
beyond one characterized by perennial strife and insecurity 
are therefore often dismissed as astronautim. 

Also, many Israelis mistakenly consider fantasy and 
science fiction to be a form of children’s entertainment. De- 
spite the musings of Bruno Bettelheim and other devotees of 
the fairy tale, not a few continue to believe that fantasy and 
fairy tales stir up subconscious fears in children unavoidably 
saddled from an early age with various forms of existential 
angst. And indeed, Jewish literature lacks a mythic basis for 
the kinds of heroic or Arthurian fantasy that might gener- 
ate a Jewish version of The Lord of the Rings, a Narnia, or a 
Harry Potter. 

Hebrew, moreover, appears to be at a disadvantage com- 
pared to the richer, more agile Yiddish language in conveying 
what fans of sF and fantasy call “a sense of wonder” Indeed, 
the mere act of settling on a Hebrew term for science fic- 
tion initially inspired argument, with some arguing for mada 
dimyoni (imaginary science), with the majority finally favor- 
ing mada bidyoni (fabricated science). 

Perhaps of greatest consequence for prospective and pub- 
lishing writers, though, is the Israeli literary establishment's 
continuing disdain for commercial literature of almost any 
kind as inherently unserious, and its sense that science fiction 
and fantasy represent the lowest forms of commercial fiction. 
Israeli aficionados themselves regard indigenous forays into 
the genre as inherently substandard, and prefer imports or 
translations. And publishers must contend with the fact that 
Israel publishes so many books every year that most books — 
genre or non-genre — do well if they cover their expenses. 
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Tales of Zion’s Fiction 

A number of works construable as fantasy and science fiction 
nevertheless trickled into the Yishuv as early as 1931, when 
Reuven Grossman translated and published a Hebrew col- 
lection of stories by Edgar Allan Poe. Translations of stories 
and novels by Jules Verne and H.G. Wells soon followed; most 
were marketed as children’s literature. Several immigrants to 
pre-state Palestine, including the Russian-Hebrew poet Zal- 
man *Shneour, playwright Jacob Cohen, and Austrian novelist 
Leo *Perutz, indulged an occasional literary penchant for the 
fantastic. Cohen's Beluz (1939) concerned a hidden city of im- 
mortals at ideological loggerheads over whether to share their 
secret. Perutz (1882-1957) wrote a series of baroque phan- 
tasms, including The Marquis de Bolibar, in which the Wan- 
dering Jew defeats a German regiment under Napoleon, and 
novels such as The Master of the Day of Judgment (1929) and 
The Virgin’ Brand (1934), in which aspects of human civili- 
zation are inspired by viruses, fungi, and other unseen con- 
veyances. 

The first identifiably sF novel to be published in Israel 
in the immediate post-Independence period was Yisrael be- 
Shenat 2000 (“Israel in the Year 2000”), published by S. Gold- 
fluss in 1951. The name is believed to have been a pseud- 
onym, but the book proved oddly prescient, even alluding, 
in metaphoric terms, to the likelihood of future Arab upris- 
ings. American science fiction writer Avram Davidson, an 
Orthodox Jew, lived in Israel from 1948 to 1953 and served 
in the Israel Defense Forces during Israel's War of Indepen- 
dence. Polish-born Mordecai Roshwald, who sojourned in 
Israel and taught at the Hebrew University before leaving for 
Great Britain, wrote two well-regarded post-nuclear holocaust 
novels, Level 7 (1959) and A Small Armageddon (1962). Lionel 
*Davidson, a British-born immigrant, wrote The Sun Chem- 
ist (1976) about the rediscovery of a lost formula devised by 
British chemist (and Israel’s first president) Chaim *Weiz- 
mann that uses sweet potatoes to tap solar energy. Davidson 
wrote two other genre novels, The Rose of Tibet (1962) - a 
lost world fantasy — and a children’s fantasy adventure, Under 
Plum Cake (1980). 

During Israel's first decade, local publishers began to 
publish as many as 30 Hebrew translations of science fiction 
standards a year, including novels by Robert Heinlein, Poul 
Anderson, and Frederic Brown as well as Verne, Wells, and 
Huxley. An early example of this kind of activity was provided 
by the publishing house Matzpen (Compass), which special- 
ized in a line of translations edited by renowned Israeli sF pio- 
neer and namesake of the nation’s top sF prize, Amos Geffen. 
The early 1950s, however, were marked in Israel by economic 
hardship, with the country’s limited resources earmarked for 
massive immigrant absorption and defense, and with little 
cash left for light reading. These publishing ventures failed, but 
some intrepid local fans proceeded to publish two different sF 
magazines, both launched in 1958. Mada Dimyoni (Imaginary 
Science) ran for 12 issues, Kosmos: Sipurei Mada Dimyoni (Cos- 
mos: Imaginary Science Stories) folded after four. 
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At the start of the 1970s, buoyed by the economic gains 
following the 1967 War, Am Oved launched a series of trans- 
lations of sF standards that, in fact, continues to this day. 
Another well-established publisher, Masada, followed suit 
with a new series of translations edited by Geffen. Their ef- 
forts proved successful enough to induce nearly every ma- 
jor commercial Israeli publishing house to launch an sF line 
of its own, under the respective banners of local sF mavens 
(and established academics) Adi Tzemach, Emanuel Lottem, 
and Dorit Landes. 

The economy nosedived in the aftermath of the 1973 Yom 
Kippur War, during which time only one Israeli of literary con- 
sequence, poet David *Avidan, expressed any interest in the 
genre. A respected poet, Avidan was one of a very few writ- 
ers who not only wrote science fiction but happily embraced 
the label and its conventions, going so far as to name his own 
publishing company The 30‘ Century. Avidan incorporated 
such standard sF themes as time travel, sentient computers, 
the destruction of humanity, and telepathic powers into both 
his poetry and his various stage productions. In 1979, Avi- 
dan wrote and directed a short sF film, Sheder min ha-Atid 
(“Broadcast from the Future”), based on one of his poems. 
Avidan belonged to the Israeli avant-garde, but he was not 
the only Hebrew poet to have addressed concerns usually the 
purview of science or science fiction. Others to have dipped 
their pens in this well included Romanian-born poet Dan *Pa- 
gis (1930-1986), scientist Zvi Atzmon (1948- ), and writers 
Shlomo Shoval, Maya *Bejerano, (1949-_), and Rahel Chalfi. 

The election of the Likud in 1977 spurred growth in the 
consumer market, creating new demands for entertainment, 
including popular literature. In 1978, Tel Aviv University stu- 
dents Eli Teneh and Aharon Hauptman launched a glossy 
sF monthly, Fantasia 2000, which ran for 44 issues over four 
years and became the standard-bearer for local science fiction 
fandom. The magazine appealed mostly to adolescent males, 
some of whom emulated their counterparts in the U.S. and the 
U.K,, starting clubs and publishing mimeographed pamphlets 
and newsletters, called fanzines. The magazine published doz- 
ens of stories culled mostly from the New York-based Mag- 
azine of Fantasy and Science Fiction (F&SF), running ample 
book and film review sections as well as popular science col- 
umns and covers by talented local artists, including Avi Katz, 
who in 2000 would be commissioned to design an issue of 
millennial Israeli stamps dedicated to “sF in Israel” and slated 
to coincide with a major conference in 2001. Another in-house 
artist was Victor Ostrovsky, who would achieve notoriety in 
1991 as a Mossad renegade and best-selling writer of (largely 
fabricated) exposes. 

Apart from being the country’s longest-running sF maga- 
zine and the source of 400 stories, many now deemed canoni- 
cal, Fantasia had the added distinction of publishing close to 
100 original, hitherto unpublished Israeli Hebrew-language 
SF stories. While few of these proved exceptional, some were 
competent, and the mere existence of a venue for Hebrew 
SF spurred many young people to try their hand at writing. 
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Some of them went on to careers in letters. In this, Fantasia 
mimicked some of the American magazines of the 1930s and 
1940s, which also functioned as greenhouses for up-and-com- 
ing writers and researchers. The late Israeli astronaut, Col. 
Ilan *Ramon, claimed to have read the magazine assiduously, 
saying that while he typically hid it from his peers in the Air 
Force, sF made him receptive to the possibility, one day, of an 
Israeli foothold in space. 

Israel's forays into Lebanon, however, put a damper on 
both the economy and on activities deemed frivolous. Fanta- 
sia folded, and a major international science fiction conven- 
tion that had been slated to commence in June 1982 in Jeru- 
salem was canceled. Two other magazines that had emerged 
during the same period as Fantasia fell by the wayside as 
well: Mada Bidyoni (by now, the consensual term for Science 
Fiction), folded after a single issue; a second, a rechristened 
Kosmos, gave up the ghost after six, both victims not so much 
of the zeitgeist as of poor quality and inadequate resources. 
A number of fly-by-night publishers that had climbed on the 
sF bandwagon, some producing poor translations of marginal 
titles, quickly imploded as well. By 1984, Am Oved, with Dorit 
Landes at the helm of its sF line, had the genre to itself. 

As Israel’s Lebanon adventure bogged down, and as the 
political, religious, and cultural polarization of the Jewish state 
became more pronounced, various writers, many of them es- 
tablished in the Israeli mainstream, began to make forays into 
the fantastic, some of them producing undeniable science 
fiction, though they asserted, for reasons of commerce and 
prestige, that it was anything but. In fact, at least one Israeli 
author, I. Hayek, had come down with a bad case of the apoc- 
alyptic shudders as early as 1968, when his novel, The Next 
War, contemplated a 40-day-long doomsday battle between 
Israel and the rest of the world. The 1980s, however, produced 
what for Israel constituted a veritable deluge of nightmare vi- 
sions of the imminent future, beginning with Amos *Kenan’s 
Shoah 2 (“Holocaust 2,” 1975), and proceeding through David 
Yaron’s Ha-Patria (1981), Moshe Ben David’s Ha-Berihah ha- 
Aharonah (“The Final Escape,” 1984), and David Melamed’s 
Ha-Halom ha-Rivii (“The Fourth Dream,” 1986), each offer- 
ing variations on Israel's impeding destruction. 

In September 1982, nearly half a million Israelis gathered 
in Tel Aviv to demonstrate against the war in Lebanon. In Feb- 
ruary 1983, a right-wing heckler tossed a grenade at Peace Now 
protesters in Jerusalem, killing a 33-year-old kibbutznik and 
paratroop officer. Kach firebrand and Jewish Defense League 
founder Meir *Kahane, meanwhile, traveled throughout the 
country calling Arabs “dogs” and promising a day of reck- 
oning. The prospect of destruction from without had always 
been an integral component of the collective Israeli psyche. 
But suddenly, internal dissension, which had rendered the 
erstwhile Jewish republic 2000 years earlier vulnerable to ex- 
ternal forces, appeared even more likely to precipitate Israel’s 
eventual undoing. 

In 1984, Amos Kenan, a veteran of the War of Indepen- 
dence, responded to this cumulative angst with Ha-Derekh 
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le-En-Harod (“The Road to En-Harod”), which postulated a 
right-wing military putsch and a concurrent attempt to change 
the distant past, and enhance Jewish fortunes, with a time 
travel device. The book, which was translated into French, 
English, and Arabic, won a literary prize from the PLo, and 
was adapted for film by Israeli director Doron Eran in 1989. 
In 1996, Kenan would complete his dystopian triptych with 
Blok 23: Mikhtavim mi-Nes Ziyyonah (“Block 23: Letters from 
Nes Ziyyonah”), depicting the utter destruction of the Jew- 
ish state. 

Throughout, Kenan vehemently denied having ever writ- 
ten science fiction (except in an interview in Fantasia 2000, 
which of course none of his literary confreres would admit to 
having read). The stigma attached to the genre, however, did 
not dissuade other Israeli writers of note from indulging in 
the form. A favorite theme involved a fundamentalist takeover, 
a la Iran's Ayatollahs, by ultra-Orthodox Jewish zealots. Ex- 
amples of sci-fi in shtreimels (festive fur hats worn by hasidic 
men) included Binyamin *Tammuz’s Pundako shel Yermi- 
yahu (“Jeremiah’s Inn,” 1984), Yitzhak *Ben Ner’s Malakhim 
Baim (“Angels Are Coming,’1987), Motti Lerner’s Hevlei 
Moshiah (“Messianic Pangs,’ 1988), and Assi *Dayan’s Tokhen 
ha-Inyanim (“Table of Contents,” 1989) and from a right-wing 
perspective, Ora Shem Or’s Ha-Karirist (“The Careerist,’ 
1990). 

Variations on this theme ensued during the 1990s, culmi- 
nating with Michal Peleg’s Ha-Ir ha-Penimit (“The Inner City,” 
1998) and Hadi Ben Amar’s Be-Shem Shamayim (“In the Name 
of Heaven,” 1998). Ironically, a number of books that indulged 
in various sF trappings appeared during this time that were 
written for the sensibilities of Orthodox youngsters in Israel 
and in various enclaves in New York and Los Angeles. Their 
purpose was purely didactic. 

While many of the books and stories appearing during 
the late 1970s and 1980s reflected the parochial political and 
social anxieties of the time, a number of Israeli authors turned 
to science fiction to explore more universal themes. Some of 
these stories and novels went so far as to feature protagonists 
with Anglo-Saxon names operating in nondescript or foreign 
settings. In 1973, A. Kalev published Groteska (“Grotesque”), 
a series of absurdist novellas weighing man’s place in the uni- 
verse. In 1980, David Melamed, a graduate of Fantasia 2000, 
published his first and only collection of sF stories, Zavua 
be-Korundi (“A Hyena in Corundi”). Though well received 
within the country’s fledgling sr community, the book did 
not perform well in the marketplace, and after writing his 
aforementioned novel, The Fourth Dream, Melamed deserted 
the genre entirely. 

In 1982, Israeli geneticist Ram Moav published a hard- 
SF tome, Zerimat Hakhamim (“A Flow of Wise Men”), and 
in 1985 followed up with Luna: Gan Eden Geneti (“Luna: Ge- 
netic Garden of Eden”). Both novels focused on the wider 
implications of genetic engineering for humanity in general 
and touched upon Israel more tangentially. Hillel Damron’s 
Milhemet ha-Minim (“War of the Sexes,” 1982) left the exigen- 
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cies of the Arab-Israeli struggle to the pundits, contemplating a 
future Jewish state riven by gender-based struggles. Israeli 
literary theorist Ortsion Bartana published two related titles, 
Serifot (“Burnings,’ 1985) and Ha-Shaot ha-Tovot Hen Shaot 
ha-Laylah (“The Best Hours Are the Hours of the Night,” 
1994). Bartana also wrote a related non-fiction treatise, Ha- 
Fantaziyyah be-Sipporet Dor ha-Medinah (“Fantasy in Israeli 
Literature in the Last Thirty Years,’ 1989). Fantasia veteran 
Yivsam Azgad published two sF titles, a juvenile, Avodat 
Nemalim (“Ant Work,’ 1992), and Maof Kelulot (“Cuticula? 
1995), while fellow Fantazionnaire Shlomo Shoval published 
Be-Medinot ha-Shamayim (“In the Countries of Heaven”) in 
1998. 

Bibliographer Lavie Tidhar, a former kibbutznik living 
in South Africa, has established a world-class reputation as 
a science fiction writer who favors Israeli settings and char- 
acters, and works with Jewish and Christological myth in a 
sub-genre he calls “Hebrewpunk” His novel An Occupation 
of Angels (2005) concerns the murder of archangels that first 
materialized over the Nazi death camps in 1945. He also pub- 
lished a play, There Will Be A Time (2005), that purportedly 
takes place at the cusp of a black hole. Tidhar won the 2003 
Clarke Bradbury International Science Fiction Competition 
sponsored by the European Space Agency. 

Ironically, as commercial fiction began to come into its 
own during the 1990s, with detective novels by Batya *Gur and 
political thrillers by Ram Oren regularly achieving best-seller 
status, those inclined to the fantastique in Israel began to ex- 
press a greater interest in outright fantasy than in sr. Reflect- 
ing this shift in interest, a number of small publishing houses, 
including Mitzuv and Opus, began publishing extensive lines 
of fantasies, as well as role-playing games of the Dungeons & 
Dragons variety, with an occasional sF title thrown in to keep 
the wells primed. 

One development that may bode well for the future 
of Israeli sF is the immigration, since the fall of the Soviet 
Union, of more than a million Russians, many of whom had 
established themselves as professional sF writers, editors, and 
publishers. Whether they can continue to pursue this inter- 
est in Israel, either within the Russian-speaking and -reading 
community, or once they achieve proficiency in Hebrew, re- 
mains to be seen. 

Israeli publishing houses now issue some 40 genre-re- 
lated titles yearly, some 15 percent of them indigenous efforts. 
Halomot be-Aspazia (“Pipe Dreams”), a bimonthly fan maga- 
zine created by Ron Yaniv and edited by Geffen Award winner 
Vered Tochterman, began publishing original local sF stories 
on a bimonthly basis in 2003. The country boasts several clubs 
and an organization, including The Israeli Society for Science 
Fiction and Fantasy (http://www.sf-f.org.il), which organizes 
yearly lecture series and conventions, awards its annual liter- 
ary prize - the Geffen Award, and publishes a glossy magazine 
featuring original stories, Ha-Meimad ha-Asiri (“The 10% Di- 
mension’). Israeli Star Trek fans have their own society, and 
publish their own journal, Starbase 972. 
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Other Israels 
Although still gun-shy of science fiction and fantasy, Israeli 
writers have generated dozens of counterfactuals - Alternate 
Histories — both as fiction and in essays. Notably, relatively 
few deal directly with the Holocaust, reflecting a deep-seated 
Israeli taboo against any kind of fanciful consideration of the 
event, most especially by those who did not experience it out- 
right. Examples of allohistorical fiction include Dan *Alma- 
gor’s Ilu Rak (“If Only,’ 1990), about Hitler’s premature death; 
Shmuel Argaman’s Takala be-Halal (“Mishap in Space,’ 2000), 
in which the Soviet Union and the Cold War endure; David 
Avidan’s Et Tu, Brute (1973), in which Caesar outwits his as- 
sassins; Uri *Avnery’s Ha-Telai ha-Shahor (“The Black Patch,” 
1986), in which Nazi Germany develops along non-antise- 
mitic lines; Eli Bar-Navi’s Suryah ha-Deromit asher le-Hofo 
shel ha-Yam ha-Tikhon (“Southern Syria, on the Coast of the 
Mediterranean,’ 1998), in which Palestine became a part of 
postwar Syria; Israel Bartal’s Medinah Mizrahit Ketanah le- 
Lo Tasbikh (“A Small, Eastern Nation Without a Complex,’ 
1998), in which the Jews never rebelled against Rome, and 
hence never went into exile; Dorit Ben-Tovim’s Nad Ned (“See- 
Saw,’ 1997), postulating an Israeli defeat in 1960 and a Jewish 
Intifada against Palestinian police; Uri Fink and Shadmi Ko- 
ren’s Profil 107 (1998), a graphic novel about Israeli superhe- 
roes emerging from World War 11 military experiments; Ya- 
nai Gose’s Be-Mehoza Yisadeti et Medinat ha-Yehudim. (“At 
Mehoza I Founded the Jewish State,” 1995), about a pro-Jew- 
ish Babylonian empire in 502 c.£. that supports a Yemenite 
Jewish state against Ethiopia; Yitzhak Laor’s Am, Maakhal 
Melakhim (“The People, Food Fit for a King,” 1993), in which 
Israeli soldiers refuse to fight in the Six-Day War; Isaac Oren’s 
Ha-Kongres (“The Congress,’ 1968), in which historians use a 
device that demonstrates alternate historical outcomes; Ami- 
ram Pal’s Masa be-Merhav ha-Zeman (“Journey in the Dimen- 
sion of Time,” 1980), in which time travelers prevent the fall of 
Jerusalem in 700 B.c.£.; Doron Rosenblum’s Ha’im Yesh Me- 
khubad ba-Ulam? (“Is There a Notable in the House?” 2000), 
in which Albert Einstein agrees to become Israel's first presi- 
dent in 1948; Arye Sivan’s Le-Olam Al Tomar Ilu (“Never Say 
If? 2001), a poem imagining a French takeover of Palestine 
after World War 1; Jacob Weinshall’s Ha-Yehudi ha-Aharon 
(“The Last Jew,’ 1946), in which victorious Nazis working on 
a huge space project discover a Jew living in Madagascar; Ivor 
H. Yarden’s On the Death of Hitler’s Assassin, in which Hitler's 
murder in 1938 by a Jewish assassin leads to a massive po- 
grom, causing the assassin to be reviled by world Jewry after 
his release from prison four decades later; Ben-Dror Yemini’s 
Lo Matimim le-Halom ha-Ziyyoni (“Not Fit for the Zionist 
Dream,’ 1988), in which Sephardi Jews were barred from im- 
migrating to Israel in 1949; and Oren Ziblin’s Ahalan Haver 
(“Howdy, Friend,” 2000), in which Rabin is spared assassina- 
tion, and peace with Syria results. 

It is a testament to the vigor of Israeli literature that it 
can sustain itself on a literary tradition dating back less than 
one century. To be sure, the country is, in per capita terms, a 
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publishing powerhouse and a voracious consumer of books, 
not a few of which are, and have been, identifiable as science 
fiction or fantasy. Literary scholar Alan Mintz has observed: 
“No culture, however thickly substantial, can forgo its past, 
especially when it extends so far back in time, without run- 
ning the risk of desultory shallowness ... around the margins 
there are [in Israel] signs of cultural insufficiency that may 
signal more serious problems if a deeper connection to the 
past is not made.” To which many within the somewhat be- 
leaguered universe of Israeli science fiction might well add, 
“or to the future.” 
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[Sheldon Teitelbaum and Eli Herstein (2"4 ed.)] 


SCLIAR, MOACYR (1937- ), Brazilian author and physi- 
cian. The city of his birth, Porto Alegre, is often the setting 
of his books. He established a career as one of Brazil’s most 
important contemporary writers and as a successful medi- 
cal doctor working in public health. Scliar is often compared 
to North American Jewish authors such as Philip Roth and 
Mordecai Richler. His novels and short stories are commonly 
characterized as a unique blend of Jewish humor, Yiddishkeit, 
and Latin American magical realism. He received some of the 
most prestigious literary awards of Brazil and Latin Amer- 
ica, including the Casa de las Américas prize (1988). Most of 
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his major works have been translated into English and many 
other languages. As a whole, Scliar’s approximately 30 books 
provide a unique lens through which to view both Brazilian 
and Jewish culture. 

The novel The Centaur in the Garden (1980) is one of his 
most representative and well known. It is the fantastic story 
of a centaur born to Russian parents who is raised as a Jew 
in rural Brazil. Guedali, the main character, serves as a meta- 
phor for those who exist at the margins of dominant culture 
and as a symbol of the cultural hybridism of which he is a 
product. His life story is an allegory of the search for identity, 
self-discovery, and ultimately the multiplicity of human exis- 
tence. The novel The Strange Nation of Rafael Mendes (1983) 
is a mix of fantasy and history; the story is revealed through 
a Brazilian businessman who discovers his Jewish roots as a 
descendant of Maimonides. The novel traces the history of the 
Jewish presence in Brazil and the title character learns he be- 
longs to the “strange nation” of the Jewish people in addition 
to being Brazilian. In O ciclo das dguas (1976) Scliar narrates 
the story of the Jewish white slave trade in Brazil through the 
voice of a prostitute who was deceived into emigrating from 
Poland to Brazil in the 1930s. In the novel A mulher que es- 
creveu a Biblia (1999) Scliar utilizes Harold Bloom’s The Book 
of J as a point of departure to invent the story of a woman who 
lived in King Solomon's time and was responsible for writing 
the Bible. His complete short stories have been published in 
English as The Collected Stories of Moacyr Scliar (1999). Scliar 
is no doubt one of the most influential of Jewish writers from 
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[Darrell B. Lockhart (2™4 ed.)] 


SCORPION (Heb. 2979, akrav; pl. akrabbim). The scorpion 
is mentioned once in the Bible as a dangerous creature of the 
wilderness (Deut. 8:15). The word akrabbim is also used for 
prickly thornbushes (1 Kings 12:11; Ezek. 2:6), and Ascent of 
Akrabbim (*Ma/aleh Akrabbim) in the Negev (Num. 34:4) 
owes its name either to the scorpions or to the thorns found 
there. Ten species of scorpion are found in Israel, the most 
dangerous of which is Buthus quinquestriatus. This species 
is found mainly in deserts, but it occurs also in inhabited re- 
gions. When young, the scorpions are yellowish white, later 
becoming yellow, brown, or black. One of the minor miracles 
mentioned as occurring in the Second Temple period was 
that “no serpent or scorpion inflicted injury in Jerusalem” 
(Avot 5:5). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lewysohn, Zool, 298f., nos. 398, 399; J. Mar- 
golin, Zoologyah, 1 (1943), 116-9; J. Feliks, Animal World of the Bible 
(1962), 136. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Feliks, Ha-Tzomeah, 263. 


[Jehuda Feliks] 


SCOTLAND, northern part of Britain. Although there are 
records of applications by individual Jews for rights of trade 
and residence in Edinburgh as early as 1691, and there is rea- 
son to believe that a short-lived congregation was established 
there in 1780, the first organized Jewish community in Scot- 
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land, that of Edinburgh, was not established until 1816. It was 
followed shortly by that of Glasgow. The mass immigration 
from Eastern Europe in the late 19t* and early 20" centuries 
brought many Jewish settlers to Glasgow, but comparatively 
few to Edinburgh. Of the 15,000 Jews living in Scotland in 1971, 
all but some 220 resided in Glasgow (13,400) and Edinburgh 
(1,400). The remainder were distributed in Dundee (84), Ayr 
(68), Aberdeen (40), and Inverness (12). In the mid-1990s the 
Jewish population of Glasgow dropped to approximately 6,700 
and that of Edinburgh to approximately 500. According to the 
2001 British census, there were 4,224 declared Jews by reli- 
gion in Glasgow, 763 in Edinburgh, 30 in Aberdeen, and 22 in 
Dundee. There is a Scottish Council of Jewish Communities, 
and a range of Jewish institutions, especially in Glasgow. Dr. 
Kenneth Collins has written widely on the history of Scottish 
Jewry in such works as Aspects of Scottish Jewry (1987), which 
he edited. Relations between Jews and non-Jews in Scotland 
have always been harmonious. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Levy, Origins of Scottish Jewry (1959); C. 
Bermant, Troubled Eden (1969), 54-59. 


°SCOTT, CHARLES PRESTWICH (generally known as 
C.P. Scott; 1846-1932), British editor and supporter of the 
Zionist cause. Born in Bath, Scott was first the editor and later 
the owner of the great liberal daily, the Manchester Guardian. 
From 1895 to 1906 he was a leading Liberal member of par- 
liament. Scott met Chaim *Weizmann at a private party on 
Sept. 16, 1914, and became a staunch friend of Weizmann and 
of Zionism thereafter. He introduced Weizmann to D. *Lloyd 
George, Herbert *Samuel, and other British statesmen, and 
thus helped Weizmann and his colleagues in their dealings 
with the British government that led to the *Balfour Declara- 
tion. In a letter to Harry *Sacher he explained his Zionism in 
the following words: “To make the Jew a whole Jew... to clear 
him up in his own eyes and the eyes of the world - that seems 
to me sound, at least as an ideal, and there may be a chance 
now of moving a long way towards it” After Turkey’s entrance 
into World War 1, Scott stressed the importance of Palestine 
for British interests. Scott also revealed to Weizmann the de- 
tails of the *Sykes-Picot treaty and thus contributed to its un- 
doing. After Weizmann introduced Vladimir *Jabotinsky to 
Scott, the Manchester Guardian editorially supported the idea 
of the *Jewish Legion and contributed substantially to its real- 
ization. Scott remained a firm supporter of the Zionist move- 
ment and the yishuv in Palestine throughout his life. Ironi- 
cally, after 1967 the Guardian newspaper (now published from 
London rather than Manchester) became a venomous critic 
of Israeli policy, one of the most important disseminators of 
left-wing anti-Zionism in the British mainstream. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.L. Hammond, C.P. Scott, 1846-1932: The 
Making of the “Manchester Guardian” (1946), 31-74; L. Stein, The Bal- 
four Declaration (1961), 131-6; Ch. Weizmann, Trial and Error (1949), 
index; T. Wilson (ed.), The Political Diary of C.P. Scott (1970). ADD. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB Online. 
[Benjamin Jaffe] 
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°SCOTT, SIR WALTER (1771-1832), Scottish poet and nov- 
elist. Ivanhoe (1819), one of his “Waverley Novels,” set in 12*- 
century England, introduces Isaac of York and his daughter 
Rebecca. The juxtaposition of these two, as well as many in- 
cidental features of the book, recalls the story of Shylock and 
Jessica in *Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice. However, Scott's 
characters are, in their ethical intention, the opposite of their 
Shakespearean prototypes. Though a usurer, Isaac is a basi- 
cally noble character, while Rebecca is the true heroine of the 
novel. She nurses the eponymous hero back to health and, 
when she falls into the hands of the villainous Knight Tem- 
plar Bois-Gilbert, gives expression to the moral virtues of her 
race and fiercely condemns the false code of honor of medi- 
eval chivalry. Rebecca was apparently inspired by Rebecca 
*Gratz of Philadelphia, of whom Scott had heard from his 
friend, Washington Irving. 

Toward the end of his life, Scott drew another set of Jew- 
ish characters in The Surgeons Daughter (1827). These are far 
less sympathetic than the Jews in Ivanhoe. Richard Middlemas, 
the half-Jewish rogue, is ambitious, violent, and treacherous. 
The novel ends somewhat theatrically with his being crushed 
to death by an elephant in India. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: EN. Calisch, The Jew in English Literature 
(1909), 117, 123-6, 141; D. Philipson, Jew in English Fiction (1911), 
70-87; E. Rosenberg, From Shylock to Svengali (1960), 103-14, index. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB for recent biographical references; 
A.A. Naman, The Jew in the Victorian Novel (1980). 


{Harold Harel Fisch] 


SCOUTING. The Jewish youth movements which emerged 
in the first half of the 20" century in central and eastern Eu- 
rope (e.g., *Blau-Weiss) were influenced more by the German 
variety (mainly the Wandervogel) than by the British scouting 
movement founded by Baden-Powell. However, the Zionist 
youth organization Ha-Shomer (so called after the watch- 
men’s organization in Erez Israel bearing the same name; see 
*Ha-Shomer), which emerged in western Galicia (then under 
Austrian rule) before World War 1, was a full-fledged scouting 
movement and employed its usual educational methods and 
techniques. During World War 1 (Vienna, 1916) this organi- 
zation merged with other Zionist youth groups to form the 
large Zionist youth and pioneering movement *Ha-Shomer 
ha-Zair, which preserved in its educational system, particu- 
larly for the younger age groups (from 11 to 17), a strong el- 
ement of scouting (Heb. zofiyyut). Similar educational tech- 
niques were widely used between the two world wars in most 
other Zionist or Zionist-oriented youth movements in east- 
ern Europe, such as Betar, Ha-Shomer ha-Le’ummi, and Ha- 
No”r ha-Ziyyoni. In western European countries, particularly 
Great Britain (see below) and France, Jewish scout troops and 
similar youth formations emerged, often established for reli- 
gious reasons or for the purpose of preventing total assimi- 
lation, but at first they did not adopt the Zionist program. In 
the case of France, they played a considerable role in the ac- 
tive resistance against the Nazi occupation (see below). In 
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Palestine a full-fledged Jewish scout movement was formed 
in 1919, shortly after the establishment of the British manda- 
tory regime. Gradually it became an important factor in the 
pioneering settlement effort in the country. After the estab- 
lishment of the State of Israel (in 1948) it also comprised non- 
Jewish (Druze and Arab) units (see below). The Israel Scout 
movement maintains fraternal contacts and exchanges with 
*Young Judea in the United States, which also incorporates 
certain scouting methods in its educational system. 


In Great Britain 

Since England was the original home of Baden-Powell’s Boy 
Scout movement, Jewish youngsters were quickly attracted 
to scouting and, although no religious stipulations prevented 
their joining local troops, specifically Jewish groups were 
founded. This was especially the case in the major centers 
of Jewish population after World War 1. During the 1920s 
and 1930s Jewish Boy Scout and Girl Guide troops were or- 
ganized in London, Manchester, and Leeds, and others also 
flourished in cities such as Birmingham, Glasgow, and Liver- 
pool. Increasing competition from the various Zionist youth 
movements - which also fostered scouting activities - and the 
disruption caused by the World War 11 era and the growth of 
the Jewish youth clubs combined to reduce the appeal of the 
Boy Scouts and Girl Guides after 1945. The movement nev- 
ertheless retained its popularity in certain areas and in 1970 
there were several troops in London and others in Hove, 
Leeds, Manchester, Glasgow, and other towns. A synagogue 
at the Boy Scout Center in Gilwell Park, Essex, was conse- 
crated in 1957. 

A rival movement in Great Britain was the Jewish Lads’ 
Brigade (JLB), founded in 1895 as a Jewish equivalent to the 
(Protestant) Boys’ Brigade. The JLB, which trains its mem- 
bers “in loyalty, honor, discipline, and self-respect,’ with the 
emphasis on good citizenship, is organized on semi-military 
lines - with officers, NCOs, uniforms, and parades - and has 
had a fluctuating appeal. However, after a noticeable decline 
in the postwar years, it underwent a significant revival in 
the 1960s and by 1970 had about 20 branches in the Greater 
London area alone; there were also large groups in Glasgow 
and Liverpool (both of which included girls’ sections), and 
in Birmingham and Manchester. The Glasgow JLB boasted 
the world’s only Jewish bagpipe band. Both the Jewish scouts 
and the JLB appointed Jewish chaplains, and their members 
often formed guards of honor for visiting dignitaries at Jew- 
ish communal events and memorial services, in conjunction 
with adult organizations such as the Association of Jewish Ex- 
Servicemen and Women. It remained a thriving movement 
into the 21° century, with hundreds participating in summer 
camps and a full range of year-round programs, including a 
three-week Israel tour. 


In France 

The Jewish Scout Movement (Eclaireurs Israélites) was 
founded in France in 1923 by the electronic engineer Robert 
Gamzon (known as “Castor”) with a dual purpose: to em- 
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ploy the methods of the scouts in order to imbue a Jewish 
consciousness into French Jewish children threatened by to- 
tal assimilation, and to encourage the integration of recently 
arrived young Jewish immigrants within French society. The 
early development of the movement was slow. In 1935 there 
were 3,000 members in Paris (the largest group), as well as 
groups in Strasbourg, Mulhouse, Lyons, and Marseilles, and in 
Tunis, Algiers, Oran, and Casablanca in North Africa. When 
Hitler came to power, the arrival of German Jews in France, es- 
pecially Leo Cohn (a brother of the Israel jurist Haim *Cohn), 
enabled the movement to intensify its attachment to Judaism; 
at the same time the Nazi threat brought it closer to Zionist 
ideology. Gamzon then elaborated the “pluralist” outlook of 
the movement: the scouts, who declared their adherence to 
Judaism, were authorized to identify themselves with one of 
the Zionist trends - Zionist, religious, or liberal - but a “com- 
mon minimuny’ of religious observance (Sabbath and kashrut) 
was to prevail in all scouting activities. 

From this period the movement was concerned with the 
problems of young refugees. In 1939 a training farm was estab- 
lished which welcomed young immigrants and older scouts; 
a carpentry workshop was also opened in Paris in the scout 
headquarters (the first community center). 

During World War 11 the activities of the movement 
were modified in important respects and encompassed five 
spheres: 

(1) The maintenance of normal scout groups and the es- 
tablishment of new groups in all the towns of the Southern 
Zone (Vichy France), where there were many Jewish refugee 
families. There was also an enormous expansion in North Af- 
rica, where groups were established in more than 50 towns. 

(2) The establishment of children’s homes for non-French 
children separated from their parents. At the end of 1943 these 
homes were closed down for security reasons and the children 
were entrusted, under false names, to peasants or placed in 
non-Jewish boarding schools. 

(3) The establishment of 13 rural groups throughout the 
Southern Zone for training in agricultural work and eventual 
aliyah to Palestine. A considerable number of this youth even- 
tually settled in Israel. 

(4) The creation of a social service for youth which hid 
young Jews who were in danger and provided adults with 
false French identity cards. Over 30,000 such documents were 
forged and distributed by social workers, who thus risked their 
lives. About 100 of them were arrested by the Gestapo. 

(5) The establishment of an underground combat unit. 
In 1944, the boys of the rural unit of Lautrec decided to join 
the resistance movement (Maquis) and fight the Germans. 
This Jewish Maquis of 70 members was led by Gamzon and 
Gilbert Bloch and incorporated within the secret army of the 
Free French. Supplies were parachuted to it on many occa- 
sions. Its headquarters were attacked by the German army 
and seven boys, including Gilbert Bloch, lost their lives. On 
Aug. 22, 1944, this same group, in conjunction with two oth- 
ers, attacked an armored train between Mazamet and Castres 
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(Tarn) and put it out of action, thereby liberating these two 
towns and taking 3,000 prisoners. 

After World War 11 the movement was reorganized on a 
more normal basis; groups were maintained or reconstituted 
in most towns, and the movement's total membership was 
10,000. In 1946 Gamzon founded the Ecole Gilbert Bloch for 
training youth leaders for the movement and the Jewish or- 
ganizations of France and North Africa. Rapidly developing 
into a center of advanced Jewish learning, the school was sub- 
sequently headed by Leon Askenazi (known as “Manitou”) for 
many years. The two leaders of the movement, Shimon Ham- 
mel (known as “Chameau”) and Gamzon, settled in Israel in 
1947 and 1949, the latter at the head of a group of 50 former 
scouts which settled in Sedeh Eliyahu and then in Nir Ezyon. 
In 1971 the movement had around 5,000 members in all the 
towns of France. Its general orientation was religious but not 
Orthodox. Its long-standing interest in Israel developed into a 
definite Zionist orientation in 1970, so that knowledge of Israel 
became one of its focal points, along with Judaism as such and 
art, music, and sports. In the early 2000s it had around 4,000 
active members in 55 groups and organized 60 summer and 
winter camps in France and abroad (Israel, Peru, Madagascar, 
Canada, eastern Europe). 

[Denise Gamzon] 
In Israel 
The first troop of scouts (zofim) in Palestine was started in 
1919 at the *Herzlia gymnasium (high school) in Tel Aviv and, 
together with groups in Jerusalem and Haifa, founded His- 
tadrut ha-Zofim be-Israel (the “Jewish Scouts’ Federation’). 
The federation was dissolved after the secession of some sec- 
tions in 1930 (see the State of *Israel: Youth Movements) and 
re-formed in 1936 under the aegis of the Education Depart- 
ment of the Vaad Le’ummi. As the Jewish scout organization 
was coeducational, it was not admitted to the world movement 
and did not participate in international scout meetings dur- 
ing the Mandatory period. In 1938 the zofim started sending 
members for agricultural training, and in 1941 the federation 
adopted pioneering on the land as one of its aims. Its gradu- 
ates founded *Ma‘agan Mikhael in 1949 and subsequently es- 
tablished 26 other kibbutzim. 

In 1951 the federation was accepted into the world move- 
ment and in 1953 merged with Muslim, Christian, and Druze 
scouts in Israel to form Hitahadut ha-Zofim ve-ha-Zofot be- 
Israel (the Israel Boy and Girl Scout Federation). There is also 
a separate section for religious scouts (zofim datiyyim). In 
1957 the Girl Scouts (zofot) were affiliated to the corresponding 
world movement. The zofim differ from most organizations 
of this kind elsewhere in having troops (shevatim, or “tribes”) 
comprising all three age groups; 8-10 years, 11-14, and 15-19. 
In the first two there are separate units for boys and girls, 
each with its own program; the last comprises both. All 
the constituent sections, Jewish, Muslim, Christian, and 
Druze, participate on an equal basis in the jamborees held 
in Israel and send representatives to international scouting 
events. 
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Unlike other youth movements in Israel, the federation 
is not associated with any party or sectional organization; it 
operates within the framework of the schools and under the 
supervision of the Ministry of Education and Culture, which 
appoints half the members of its governing body. It lays stress 
on good citizenship and national service, including agricul- 
tural pioneering and service in *Nahal outposts. In the early 
2000s it had about 70,000 members: 45,000 in the Federation 
of Jewish Scouts; 13,000, mostly Muslim, in the Organization 
of Scouts from Arab Schools; 2,000 in the Muslim Arab Scouts 
and 2,000 in the Greek Orthodox Arab Scouts; 3,000 in the 
Organization of Catholic Scouts; and 5,000 in the Organiza- 
tion of Druze Scouts. The Arab movements have separate sec- 
tions for boys and girls; the Druze scouts are all boys, in keep- 
ing with the community’s religious traditions. 


SCRANTON, city in N.E. Pennsylvania, U.S.; county seat of 
Lackawanna County. The earliest Jews, who came to Scran- 
ton before the Civil War, lived in Wilkes-Barre, where a syn- 
agogue existed, and came to Scranton to peddle their wares. 
Scranton grew because of the large coal fields located nearby. 
Many immigrants, just after the Civil War, were brought to 
the area just to become miners. The Jews came to open stores 
and businesses. 

By 1860 there were enough Jews who had settled in the 
city so that they could form their own congregation, “Anshei 
Hesed.” The synagogue was actually incorporated in 1862. 
Itinerant rabbis assisted them throughout the war. In 1866 a 
property was purchased on Linden Street. Just prior to Pass- 
over in 1867, on a Friday afternoon, the synagogue building 
was dedicated with great fanfare in the city. The guest speaker 
was Rabbi Isaac Meyer Wise, then a rabbi in Cincinnati. A 
few years later when he founded the Reform movement in 
America with a rabbinical school, Huc, and a congregational 
arm, UAHC, “Anshei Hesed” was one of the first congrega- 
tions to affiliate. 

Rabbis served two functions in Scranton - first as the 
spiritual leader and second as the Jewish educator. At times 
the rabbi even led a school in German and English, teaching 
both secular and religious subjects. In 1869 the Amos lodge 
of Bai Brith was founded with 18 members. The lodge still 
exists and holds two annual events of substance. One honors 
a local Jewish leader; the second has become most notewor- 
thy as the Americanism Award Dinner. Over the 40 years of 
its existence until 2005, the award was given to leading citi- 
zens of the community, including Governor William Scran- 
ton, a Scranton native. 

Even before the major Eastern European immigration 
started, Hungarian Jews began to find their way to Scranton 
as early as 1877. The first Orthodox synagogue was founded in 
1886 by Hungarian Jews and was located in the “Flats,” where 
the immigrant population of Jews, Irish, Italians, and Polish 
lived. The “Flats” became a major center of the Jewish commu- 
nity until the synagogues, butcher shops, and Hebrew schools 
were flooded out in 1956. 
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tlee defended his policy in Palestine, claiming that incompat- 
ible assurances had been given to Arabs and Jews and blam- 
ing American “irresponsibility.” His government recognized 
Israel in January 1949. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C.R. Attlee, As It Happened (1954); Hugh 
Dalton, Memoirs (1945-1960) (1962), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
K. Harris, Attlee (1995); M. Jones, Failure in Palestine (1986), index; 
ODNB online. 


ATTORNEY. Biblical law requires that “the two parties to 
the dispute shall appear before the Lord, before the priests or 
magistrates” (Deut. 19:17), i.e., in person and not by proxy. It 
was considered essential that the court should hear all plead- 
ings and arguments, as well as all testimony, directly from the 
mouths of litigants or witnesses; even interpreters were not to 
be admitted (Mak. 1:9; Maim., Yad, Sanhedrin 21:8). While le- 
gal and economical developments subsequently necessitated 
changes in the practice of the courts, the prejudice against 
proxies could never be eradicated, and the courts which ad- 
mitted advocates did so only by way of accommodation to 
a necessary evil (Meir b. Baruch of Rothenburg, Responsa 
(1895), 67b, no. 357). This prejudice was enhanced by the fact 
that those who acted as spokesmen for litigants were often 
found to be sly and untruthful (Isaac b. Sheshet, Responsa 
(1805), 125, no. 235). The Talmud applies the verse “oppres- 
sors and robbers who did that which is not good among his 
people” (Ezek. 18:18) to attorneys (Shevu. 31a). Furthermore, 
there were legal difficulties to contend with: e.g., a debtor was 
presumed never to be impertinent enough to prevaricate in 
the presence of his creditor (BK 107A, et al.), but there could 
not be any such presumption in the face of the creditor’s at- 
torney; or a party may have to take an *oath, which could not 
be administered to his proxy. The general rule that “a man’s 
agent is as himself” (Kid. 42a) was not applied to agents for 
litigants - an anomaly which it has been found difficult to 
justify but which can be explained only by the overriding de- 
sire “to discourage litigation by outsiders” (Herzog, Instit, 1 
(1936), 203 ff.). 

However, ways had to be found to enable plaintiffs to 
be represented if injustice was to be avoided - e.g., where the 
plaintiff himself was absent, or where he was weak and timid 
and the defendant violent and powerful (Tos. to Shevu. 31a; 
Tur, HM 123:16 and Beit Yosef ibid.). Nevertheless, talmudic 
jurists still would not accept a power of attorney in favor of 
another, unless the plaintiff had therein transferred his rights 
in the chose in action to the attorney, so that the attorney 
in effect claimed in his own right (BK 70a) — not unlike the 
mandatum in res suam of Roman law. The result of this rule 
in the past was that a defendant was unable to appoint an at- 
torney on his behalf, as he had no chose in action to transfer 
(Asher b. Jehiel, Tosefei Rabbenu Asher, Shevu. 30a, Sh. Ar., 
HM 124). Gulak has shown that the rule is of Babylonian ori- 
gin and influenced by Babylonian laws; but it became Jewish 
law (Sh. Ar., HM 122-23). The requirements for such a trans- 
fer to be inserted in powers of attorney were in the course of 
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time radically mitigated and Maimonides expressed regret at 
reforms by which purely fictitious transfers were admitted to 
validate powers of attorney (Maim., Yad, Sheluhin ve-Shuta- 
fin 3:7). While transfers continued to be inserted in all pow- 
ers of attorney, they were nearly always fictitious: anything 
the attorney recovered by virtue thereof, although ostensibly 
for himself, would have to be accounted for immediately to 
his principal (3:1). 

With regard to the representation of defendants, there 
is a tradition in the Jerusalem Talmud that the high priest, 
when sued in court, could appoint an attorney (entelar) to 
represent him (TJ, Sanh. 2:1, 19d). Whether it was this tradi- 
tion or the pressure of changing conditions, attorneys for de- 
fendants were soon admitted into the courts, and instead of 
powers of attorney containing the formal transfer, even oral 
authorization of the attorney by the defendant before the court 
was accepted as sufficient (Menahem b. Solomon ha-Me'iri, 
Beit ha-Behirah to Sanh. 18a). Where the parties were present 
in person and the court could, if necessary, administer oaths 
directly to them and perceive their bearing and demeanor, 
their being assisted by skilled pleaders was not considered too 
reprehensible and could even be useful (cf. Urim ve-Tummim 
and J.H. Epstein, Arukh ha-Shulhan to HM 124). The rule then 
evolved that a plaintiff, by presenting his claim, submitted to 
the court's jurisdiction and thus also by implication submit- 
ted to its procedure, including any customary or equitable 
admission of defendants’ attorneys (cf. Siftei Kohen, Sh. Ar., 
HM 124). But apart from custom (and equity), the purely le- 
gal position has never been resolved (see Bezalel Ashkenazi, 
Shitah Mekubbezet to BK 70a). 

The stipulation of fees was regarded as an assurance of 
the attorney’s good faith (Isaac Alfasi, Responsa (1954), 98, 
no. 157; Beer Heitev to Sh. Ar., HM 123:10, 11), eliminating the 
suspicion that he might engage in champerty or unlawful en- 
richment. Such stipulations were usually very generously en- 
forced by the courts (Solomon b. Abraham Adret, Responsa 
2 (1811), 56a (erroneously 58), no. 393; 3 (1812), 21a, No. 141; 5 
(1884), 123, no. 287. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rav Zair (Tchernowitz), in: Ha-Shiloah, 3 
(1898), 418-22; Gulak, Yesodei, 4 (1922), 54-64; idem, Ozar, 272-9; 
idem, Das Urkundenwesen im Talmud (1935), 137-47; S. Assaf, Battei 
ha-Din ve-Sidreihem Aharei Hatimat ha-Talmud (1924), 95-99; Her- 
zog, Instit, 1 (1936), 202-11; Lipkin, in: Sinai, 30 (1951/52), 46-61; 31 
(1951/52), 265-83; ET, 4 (1952), 101-4, s.v. Baal Din; 11 (1965), 44-48, 
s.v. Harshaah. 


[Haim Hermann Cohn] 


ATZMON, MOSHE (1931-_), Israeli conductor. Atzmon was 
born in Hungary and immigrated to Israel in 1944. He studied 
piano and horn and graduated in composition and conduct- 
ing in Tel Aviv (1962) and at the Guildhall in London. He won 
several international prizes such as the Gsm school’s conduct- 
ing prize (1963) and the international conducting competi- 
tion sponsored by the Royal Liverpool Po (1964). From 1969 
to 1971, he was chief conductor of the Sydney Symphony Or- 
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The second Orthodox synagogue formed was located in 
downtown Scranton and included Lithuanian and Russian 
Jews, who prayed differently than their Hungarian brethren. 
That synagogue was listed in the first volume of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Yearbook as established in 1895. When the wealth- 
ier Reform Jews began to move to the Hill section, they built 
a new synagogue in that area and became “Temple Hesed.” 
Their original building was sold to a new Orthodox group 
and was renamed the “Linden Street Synagogue.” Several fas- 
cinating tales about the building are recorded in a book by 
A.B. Cohen. 

In 1907 a young, brilliant yeshivah graduate got a job in 
Scranton at the local Montefiore School. His name was Harry 
Wolfson and he became a legend in America Jewish academia. 
Within a few months he completed grammar school. By the 
time he graduated Central High School in Scranton in 1910, 
he had earned the right to be the valedictorian and had also 
been awarded a four-year scholarship to Harvard College. 
Once Wolfson entered Harvard he never left, ultimately being 
given the Littauer Chair, the first Judaica chair in an Ameri- 
can university. Wolfson had a soft spot in his heart for Scran- 
ton, maintaining ties with people whom he had met during 
his three years in the community. 

The Jewish community of Scranton grew rapidly before 
World War 1. One noted rabbi who served the “Linden Street 
Synagogue” was Wolf Gold. After moving to New York, Gold 
was very active in Mizrachi and became the head of Amer- 
ica Mizrachi before making aliyah in the 1930s. When Israel 
became a state on May 14 1948, Gold was in Jerusalem because 
of the siege. He could not attend the signing of Israel's Dec- 
laration of Independence in Tel Aviv, but space was left for 
him and two others. He and Golda Meir are the only Amer- 
ican signatories on that monumental document in Israel’s 
history. 

Shortly after World War 1, led by M.L. Goodman, a 
Scranton news baron, a Conservative synagogue, Temple 
Israel, was founded in 1921. The synagogue benefited from 
the great interest of the leadership in Jewish education. In 
1923 Louis Wolf was hired to be a teacher. The following year 
Dr. Max Arzt became the rabbi of Temple Israel. Between the 
two, Temple Israel created one of the most outstanding after- 
noon Hebrew schools complemented by a Junior Congrega- 
tion, which became a model for Conservative synagogues 
throughout the U.S. At Temple Israel Arzt produced an out- 
standing weekly bulletin, gave excellent sermons on the top- 
ics of the day rooted in traditional sources, and made it quite 
clear what a synagogue-center could accomplish. 

In the early 1930s, Scranton Jewry grew to 8,000 and 
then its numbers began to diminish. With clothing factories, 
needlework trade and other industrial plants, Scranton Jews 
made it possible for Scranton itself to have sufficient employ- 
ment in 1935 for 135,000 people. Arzt left in 1939 to become 
the vice chancellor of the Jewish Theological Seminary. His 
students continue to remember him and his talented educa- 
tor Louis Wolf. 
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Following World War u, during which 1,200 Scranton 
Jews served, Temple Israel grew dramatically, with a Hebrew 
school of 375 at its peak. The rabbi, Simon Shoop, who served 
from 1949 to 1990, led the congregation to become the most 
traditional Conservative synagogue in North America. Shoop, 
who had a doctorate, was one of the first to teach courses on the 
Holocaust, which he initiated at the University of Scranton and 
Marywood University, both Catholic schools. Among Shoop’s 
students was Professor Michael Brown, a Jewish historian at 
York University in Canada, and Professor Mark Harris of the 
usc film school, who won three Oscars for documentary films, 
including The Long Way Home and The Kindertransport. 

Another student of the Shoop era, Ralph Levy, has in- 
vented many toys including the talking “Furby.” 

A most fascinating personality arrived in Scranton from 
Baltimore in 1955. His name was Harry Weinberg, and he had 
bought all the bonds of the Scranton Transit Company, which 
had been on strike for over 300 days. Weinberg, without any 
formal education, was an entrepreneur in the most exciting 
way. During his decade in Scranton, he bought almost a quar- 
ter of million dollars of real estate in the city. His love was for 
transit companies. He bought the Dallas Transit company and 
other companies in the West. He also bought the Fifth Avenue 
Bus Company, even though the mayor of New York said that he 
would not let Weinberg run it. Within a week in the early 1960s, 
Weinberg made over a million dollars when he had to sell. 

He was actually looking at Hawaii as a real center for 
financial growth. First, he purchased the Honolulu Transit 
Company. Once he saw the possibilities in that area, he moved 
to Hawaii. From 1966 until 1989, Harry Weinberg became the 
largest landholder in Hawaii. His fortune began to grow and 
his main interest was in creating a major foundation. By the 
time of his death in 1991 the Jeanette and Harry Weinberg 
Foundation was worth almost a billion dollars. Just before 
his death he promised the University of Scranton 6 million 
dollars for a new library building and for a Chair of Jewish 
Studies. The library was completed in 1992 and the Jesuits all 
call it the Weinberg library. Professor Marc Shapiro holds the 
Weinberg Judaica chair. 

Since 1980 there has been a definite change in Scranton, 
as Temple Hesed and Temple Israel have grown smaller. The 
Orthodox community is led by the Lakewood Yeshiva branch 
in Scranton. Rabbi Moshe Fine, a rabbi in the community 
for 27 years, has built the Orthodox community through his 
teaching, his determined leadership, and his pastoral skills. 
There were about 3,000 Jews in Scranton in 2005; almost half 
were Orthodox Jews. 

In 2002 Rabbi David Geffen of Temple Israel received 
agreement from Father McShane, president of the University 
of Scranton, for an exhibit on the history of the Jews of Scran- 
ton to be mounted at the university. The exhibit was held in the 
spring and summer of 2004, curated by Arnine Weiss, a noted 
educator. Scranton thus participated in the 350-year celebra- 
tion of the Jews’ arrival in New Amsterdam. 

[David Geffen (2"4 ed.)] 
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SCRIBE. The Hebrew term for “scribe” is sofer, a participle 
form of the root spr, meaning “to count.” It is a Canaanite 
word, appearing in Ugarit (rb spr, “chief scribe”) as well as a 
loanword in an Egyptian text - sofer yode’a, i.e., “wise scribe” 
(Papyrus Anastasi 1; late 138 century B.c.£.). It may be a cog- 
nate to Akkadian sapiru, “secretary, official” The first bibli- 
cal reference to sofer is found in the Song of Deborah (Judg. 
5:14). Another term used frequently in the Hexateuch is shoter, 
which probably meant “recorder.” This functionary is associ- 
ated with food rationing (Num. 11:16; Josh. 1:10; cf. Prov. 6:7), 
raising the levy (Ex. 5:6, et al.; Deut. 20:5; cf. 11 Chron. 26:11), 
and the law courts (Deut. 1:15; 16:18). The root of shoter is de- 
rived from the cognate Akkadian Sataru, “to write, and re- 
appears in later Aramaic and Hebrew in shetar, “a written 
document” (see also Job 38:33). The common Akkadian word 
for scribe was tupsarru which appears as ti/afsar in Nahum’s 
prophesy of the destruction of Nineveh (3:17) and Jeremiah’s 
words on Babylon’s doom (51:27). The change from sh to s 
probably reflects Assyrian pronunciation. 

As in neighboring lands, the Israelite scribe learned his 
profession in family-like guilds (cf. “the families of scribes who 
inhabited Jabez,’ 1 Chron. 2:5). A 15** century B.C.E. text does 
indicate the existence of scribal schools in Canaan proper. It 
is a letter written by a teacher to a student's father living in 
Shechem asking for the long overdue tuition fee that could 
be paid in kind. The teacher describes his relationship to his 
students as that of a parent. (For a more detailed description 
of the scribe studies see *Education.) 

WEE Albright reads this important text: 


Unto Birashshena say: 

Thus Baniti — [Ashirat (?)]: 

From three years (ago) until now thou hast not caused me to 
be paid - 

is there no grain nor oil nor wine (?) 

which thou canst send? 

What is my offense that thou has not paid [me]? 

The children who are with me continue to learn- 

their father and their mother every [day] alike am I... 
Now [behold] whatever [there is] at the disposal of 

[my lord let him send] unto me, and let him inform me! 


During the time of David, a certain Seraiah (11 Sam. 8:17; 
Sheva, 11 Sam. 20:25; Shisha, 1 Kings 4:3; Shabsha, 1 Chron. 
18:16) was appointed royal scribe. Both his sons Elihoreph 
and Ahijah followed him in Solomon's court. R. de Vaux has 
argued that this post, like most of David’s cabinet, was ad- 
opted from Egyptian models. Furthermore, A. Cody main- 
tains that the name Shisha etc. is a barbarism of the Egyptian 
term ssh, meaning “scribe.” B. Mazar argues for a Canaanite 
origin for David's officials and derives all the above forms 
from an original Hurrian name Sewe-sarri. Among the re- 
turnees to Judah in early Persian times were “the sons of 
Hassophereth” - perhaps “members of the scribal office” - 
listed among the descendants of Solomon's servants (Ezra. 
2:55 = Neh. 7:57). The Judean monarchy produced a prom- 
inent scribal family that influenced the political scene for 
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several generations (11 Kings 22:3, 12, 14; 25:22; Jer. 26:24; 
36:11, 12): 








Meshulah 
Azaliah 
ee 
“Anikam *Gedaliah 
*Gemariah *Micaiah 


Scribes of various degrees of competence were attached 
to all government and temple offices. Apparently there were 
also independent scribes who either served the public or were 
in the employ of men of means. The highest scribal post was 
that of royal scribe. It is difficult to determine his exact posi- 
tion among the king’s other ministers, even if it is assumed 
that the various biblical lists follow the principle of order of 
importance (see 11 Sam. 8:16-18 = 1 Chron. 18:15-17; 11 Sam. 
20:23-26; I Kings 4:2-6). In the time of Hezekiah, the royal 
scribe seems to be of a lower rank than royal chamberlain 
(a’sher ‘al ha-bayit) but higher than mazkir (Isa. 22:15-253 36:3; 
11 Kings 18:18, 37 and also 11 Chron. 34:8). Exactly what the du- 
ties of the royal scribe were is unknown. Besides fulfilling an 
advisory capacity (11 Kings 18:18 ff.; 22:14.; cf. 1 Chron. 27:32), 
he seems to have been in charge of financial matters (11 Kings 
12:11ff.; 22:3 ff.). This function may underlie the original mean- 
ing of the title, which may have been “accountant.” Quite likely, 
other ministries had their own scribal service. The priesthood 
definitely needed literati (1 Chron. 24:6; 11 Chron. 34:13) and 
so did the chief of staff (11 Chron. 26:11; 11 Kings 29:19 = Jer. 
52:25). City governments, as well, required lists of prominent 
landowners for purposes of taxation and army service (Judg. 
8:14). The public at large would also turn to a scribe to draw up 
documents of legal (Deut. 24:1; Isa. 50:1; Jer. 3:8; 32:11) or reli- 
gious character (Deut. 6:9; 11:20). Wealthy gentry could afford 
a personal secretary for their business affairs (cf. the inscribed 
handles from Gibeon, late seventh century). Baruch son of 
Neriah served Jeremiah in this capacity, though the relation- 
ship may be better characterized as that of master and disciple 
(Jer. 32:12; 36:4, 18; 43:3; 45:1ff.). Several inscribed seals from 
the Monarchy period bearing the title sofer have been discov- 
ered in and around Palestine: ’mz hspr (D050 yx), [kmsh‘m/ 
kmsh’Vhspr, (WB0n Sxwi2 oywnr?), lawdw spr (N1DD 171717). 
They are all probably non-Israelite in origin. The Persian Em- 
pire, consisting of many peoples and languages, is noted for its 
efficient civil service and far-flung system of communication 
(Esth. 3:12; 8:9). Each governor was assisted by his own scribe 
(Ezra 4:8, 9, 17, 23). The contemporary Aramaic papyri from 
Elephantine shed much light on scribal practice of that time. 
One of the prominent Jewish personalities of the period was 
Ezra the Scribe (BK 82a; Sanh. 21b). H.H. Schaeder suggested 
that Ezra’s title (Ezra 7:6, 12) probably testifies to his high po- 
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sition in the Persian court, perhaps “secretary for Jewish af- 
fairs.” During the Second Temple Period the word soferim 


had a special connotation. 
[Aaron Demsky] 


In Judaism 
Later the scribe was a professional expert in the writing of 
Torah scrolls, *tefillin, *mezuzot, and bills of *divorce. Scribes 
are, therefore, known as sofer setam 0’ND Did; setam O”NO 
being composed of the Hebrew initials of Sefer Torah, tefil- 
lin, and mezuzot. These have to be written with a feather quill 
in indelible ink, in straight lines, and on specially prepared 
parchment. It is inferred from the Bible that every Jew should 
write for himself a Torah scroll (see Deut. 31:19; see Sanh. 21b). 
Expertness, however, being required in writing a Torah scroll, 
the commandment can only be fulfilled by ordering it from a 
scribe. The profession of scribe was indispensable to the Jew- 
ish community, and according to the Talmud (Sanh. 17b) a 
scholar should not dwell in a town where there is no scribe. 
In the talmudic period, scribes were poorly paid lest they be- 
come rich and desert their vocations, leaving the community 
without their services. The scribe writing a Torah scroll must 
devote utmost attention and care to the writing; he is forbid- 
den to rely on his memory and has to write from a model 
copy (Meg. 18b). His guide is the professional compendium 
for scribes, Tikkun Soferim, which contains the traditional 
text of the Torah, the specific rules concerning the decora- 
tive flourishes (tagin, “crowns”) on certain letters, the regu- 
lations as to the spacing of certain Torah sections (“open” or 
“closed” pericopes), and the rules for writing Torah scrolls in 
which each column begins with the Hebrew letter vav (vavei 
ha-ammudim). Only the Scroll of Esther may be adorned with 
artistic illustrations but not the Torah scroll, although Alex- 
andrian scribes are said to have gilded the name and appella- 
tions of God (Sof. 1:9). When writing a Torah scroll a scribe 
must especially prepare himself so that he writes the names 
of the Lord with proper devotion and in ritual purity. It is, 
therefore, customary that he immerse himself in a ritual bath 
(mikveh) before beginning his work. (The rules for the writ- 
ing of Torah scrolls and other ritual texts are laid down in Sof. 
1-10; Maim. Yad, Tefillin, Mezuzah, 1-10; Sh. Ar. yD 270ff.) 
Scribes also acted as recording clerks and court secretaries 
of the bet din and were, therefore, also called lavlar, from the 
Latin libellarius. They wrote legal documents such as bills of 
divorce (get) and contracts. In halakhah there are established 
rules as to who pays the scribe’s fee. The general principle is 
that the person who receives the greater benefit from a trans- 
action has to pay the scribe, e.g., the buyer of property and the 
borrower of money. In modern times printed forms are used 
for most legal transactions and the only document that has to 
be written by an expert scribe is the bill of divorce. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.H. Schaeder, Esra der Schreiber (1930); R. 
de Vaux, in: RB, 48 (1939), 394-405; J. Begrich, in: zaw, 58 (1940-41), 
1-29; WE Albright, in: BASOR, 86 (1942), 28-31; B. Maisler (Mazar), 
in: BJPES, 13 (1947), 105-14; A.L. Oppenheim, Ancient Mesopotamia 
(1964), 235-49; idem, in: AS, 16 (1965), 254; A. Cody, in: RB, 72 (1965), 
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381-93; A.F. Rainey, in: EM, 5 (1968), 1010-17; idem, in: PIASH, vol. 3, 
no. 4 (1969); idem, in: JNES, 26 (1967), 58-60; Pritchard, Texts, 432ff., 
476, 490. IN JUDAISM: Eisenstein, Dinim, 287. 


SCROLL OF ANTIOCHUS (Heb. 0137038 19379) or Scroll of 
the Hasmoneans (Heb. *x2inwn na nbn), popular account of 
the wars of the Hasmoneans and of the origin of the festival of 
*Hanukkah. The scroll has been handed down in several Ara- 
maic versions, probably dating from the late talmudic period 
(its Aramaic language indicates the period between the sec- 
ond and fifth centuries c.£. in Palestine). It is first mentioned 
in the *Halakhot Gedolot (ed. by A. Hildesheimer (1890), 615, 
cf. also the ed. princ. (Venice, 1548), 141d) which describes it 
as originating in “the oldest schools of Shammai and Hillel”; 
unlike the Scroll of Esther, it is not read on the holiday with 
which it is connected and will be elevated to this position only 
“when there arises a priest with Urim and Thummim?” 

Saadiah, in his Sefer ha-Gallui, deals more fully with the 
scroll. He calls it “The book of the Sons of the Hasmoneans” 
(NI1WN 712 NN) and quotes a sentence which, with minor 
variations, is also found in the existing version (v. 23 in ed. 
Filipowski and Gaster); the scroll which he knew was prob- 
ably also already punctuated and divided into verses. Nissim 
of Kairouan assigns the scroll an important position in the 
literature of the Apocrypha; in the introduction to his Sefer 
ha-Maasiyyot, he promises to relate the entire history of the 
Jews, “with the exception of that contained in the Scroll of Es- 
ther, the Scroll of the Hasmoneans (presumably the Scroll of 
Antiochus) and the 24 books [of the Bible]? Isaiah di Trani 
reports on the custom of reading the scroll in synagogues on 
Hanukkah (cf. his tosafot to Sukkah 44b (Lemberg, 1868), 
31b). 


Contents of the Scroll 

King Antiochus, who has already conquered many coun- 
tries, decides in the 23"¢ year of his reign to destroy the Jew- 
ish people, because it adheres to another law and other cus- 
toms and secretly dreams of dominating the world. He sends 
to Jerusalem his commander in chief Nicanor, who instigates 
a massacre there, sets up an idol in the Temple and defiles the 
entrance hall with pigs’ blood. On the pretext of being willing 
to submit to Antiochus commands, *Jonathan, a son of the 
high priest Mattathias, gains a secret audience with Nicanor, 
and kills him with a sword concealed under his robe; he then 
attacks Nicanor’s army, which is now without a leader, and 
only a few of the soldiers succeed in escaping and returning 
by ship to Antiochus. In commemoration of the victory, Jon- 
athan has a pillar erected in the town, bearing the inscription 
“The Maccabean has killed strong men.” Antiochus then sends 
to Jerusalem a second commander, Bagris; he metes out a ter- 
rible revenge upon the town and upon those Jews who have 
returned to the faith (here the scroll includes the story related 
in 1 Macc. 5:37-40 and 11 Macc. 6:16 of the devout people in 
the cave who were killed on the Sabbath because they would 
not fight to defend themselves). Jonathan and his four broth- 
ers defeat Bagris, who escapes and returns to Antiochus. He 
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is equipped with a new army and armored elephants and then 
makes an attack on Judea. Judah Maccabee now appears in the 
story for the first time; and Jonathan, the third son of Mat- 
tathias, henceforth remains in the background. At the news of 
Bagris approach, Judah proclaims a fast and calls for prayers 
in Mizpah (cf. 1 Macc. 3:46 ff.); the army then goes into battle 
and wins several victories, though it pays for them with the 
death of its leader. Now old Mattathias himself assumes com- 
mand of the Jewish soldiers; the enemy is decisively defeated, 
and Bagris is taken prisoner and burned. When Antiochus is 
told the news, he boards a ship and tries to find refuge in some 
coastal town; but wherever he arrives he is greeted with the 
scornful cry: “See the runaway!” so that finally he becomes 
desperate and throws himself into the sea. At this same time, 
the Jews are reconsecrating their Temple; while searching for 
pure oil for the lamp, they find a vessel bearing the seal of the 
high priest and dating back to the time of the prophet Samuel. 
By a miracle the oil, which is sufficient in quantity for only 
one day, burns in the lamp for a full eight days; and this is why 
Hanukkah, the festival commemorating the reconsecration of 
the Temple, is celebrated for eight days. 


Author of the Scroll 

As can be seen from this summary, the author was totally 
ignorant of the historical circumstances at the time of the 
Maccabees and made no use of any reliable sources on the 
period. The following points must be emphasized in connec- 
tion with the text: 

(1) The statement at the end of the scroll that 206 years 
elapsed between the beginning of the Hasmonean dynasty 
and the fall of the Second Temple is entirely correct if the time 
is reckoned from the first year of John Hyrcanus (135 B.C.E.) 
until the destruction of Jerusalem. This method of dating 
from the first year of John’s reign, which was still being used 
in the Hebrew business documents of the later talmudic pe- 
riod (RH 18b), was most probably the sole point of reference 
which made the author of the scroll give 135 B.c.E. as the 
first year of the Hasmoneans. This incorrect assumption also 
seems to have been the basis for the legend about the high 
priest Jonathan, who according to the scroll led the revolt of 
the Maccabees. 

(2) In view of their form and content, the stories about 
Nicanor, set as they are in the spirit of a later period, are in- 
tended to provide information on the festival of Nicanor’s 
Day (13'6 Adar) rather than to relate events that actually took 
place during the time of the Maccabees (Meg. Taan. 12; Taan. 
18b). 

(3) The story of the miracle of the oil, which is also found 
in talmudic writings (Meg. Tan. 9, Shab. 21b), could have 
originated only at a time when Hanukkah had already be- 
come a festival lasting eight days; and it serves as a reason for 
the practice of lighting the candles. 

Thus the author of the scroll was aware of customs and 
recollections which the people of his time still cherished in 
memory of the Hasmonean victory, even though the histori- 
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cally reliable sources were unknown to him. Moreover, the 
tone of the whole story and the way in which the events of 
the period are represented are evidence that in his day there 
was no longer any interest in a political evaluation of the Has- 
moneans; all that was important was to explain the origin of 
certain halakhic prescriptions concerning Hanukkah, and the 
origin of several later customs. Hence it is understandable that 
the author of the Halakhot Gedolot, as stated above, connects 
*Megillat Taanit with the Scroll of Antiochus and ascribes both 
works to the schools of Shammai and Hillel. In talmudic tra- 
dition (Shab. 13b), the editing of Megillat Taanit is attributed 
to scholars of earlier generations; discussions on questions of 
halakhah relating to Hanukkah are ascribed to the schools of 
Shammai and Hillel (Shab. 21b), and it was the statements on 
halakhah which were the main source of interest to talmudic 
scholars editing the two scrolls. 


The Language of the Scroll 

The language of the original scroll was Western Middle Ara- 
maic. From the language it can be established that the scroll 
was composed in Erez Israel and was possibly edited from a 
language point of view in Babylonia (as was the Targum On- 
kelos). The scroll is written in a historiographical style; it im- 
itates ancient Jewish sources (i.e., biblical Aramaic, Megillat 
Taanit) and closely follows the historiographical style of the 
Bible in the Aramaic versions found in the Targums. The lan- 
guage of the scroll was not the spoken language of its author 
but rather a literary language; even if the author knew, as seems 
likely, the Palestinian dialect of Aramaic, he nonetheless uses 
an Aramaic which was very close to the Targum Onkelos. 


Editions of the Scroll 
The scroll was first edited by H. Filipowski from a manuscript 
in the British Museum (Sefer Mivhar ha-Peninim u-Megillat 
Antiochus (1851), 73-100). Besides the Aramaic version, there 
is also a Hebrew one; but this is only a late translation of the 
Aramaic text (published by D. Slutzki, Warsaw, 1863, with an 
introduction and amendments). Jellinek published a second 
manuscript (Beit ha-Midrash, 6 (19327), 4-8), and J. Taprower 
a third (Kevod ha-Levanon, 10, pt. 4 (1874), 17-28). The most 
complete publication is that of M. Gaster, which is based on 
six manuscripts (Transactions of the Ninth International Con- 
gress of Orientalists, 2 (1893), 17-27); S.A. Wertheimer pub- 
lished another manuscript in Leket Midrashim (Jerusalem, 
1903), 13b-18a; a facsimile edition of a European version by L. 
Nemoy, The Scroll of Antiochus (New Haven, 1952); a critical 
edition, based upon Yemenite texts provided by super-linear 
vocalization, by M.Z. Kadari, “The Aramaic Antiochus Scroll,” 
Bar-Ilan, Sefer ha-Shanah, 1 (1963), 81-105, Bar Ilan, Sefer ha- 
Shanah, 11 (1964), 178-214; the princ. ed. re-edited by I. Joel, 
KS 37 (1961/62), 132-6. The version given by J.D. Eisenstein (in 
Ozar Midrashim (1915), 185-9) is an unaltered reprint of the 
text by Slutzki. The scroll has been translated into Latin, Ger- 
man, Spanish, Arabic, and Persian. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Josephson, Die Sagen ueber die Kaempfe 
der Makkabaeer (1889); A. Harkavy, Zikkaron la-Rishonim ve-Gam 
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International Congress of Orientalists, 2 (1893), 3-32 (= Studies and 
Texts, 1 (1925-28), 165-83; 3 (1925-28), 33-44); A. Neubauer, in: JQR, 6 
(1893/94), 570-7; I. Abrahams, ibid., 11 (1898/99), 291-9; F. Rosenthal, 
ibid., 36 (n.s., 1945/46), 297-302; S. Krauss, in: REJ, 30 (1895), 214-9; 
I. Lévi, ibid., 45 (1902), 172-5; Schuerer, Gesch, 1 (1901-3 *4), 158f.; 
S.A. Wertheimer, in: Leket Midrashim (Jerusalem, 1903), 13b-18a; A. 
Jellinek, Beit ha-Midrash, 1 (19387), xxv, 142-6; 6 (19387), vii-ix, 4-8; 
S. Tedesche and S. Zeitlin, The First Book of Maccabees (1950), 60; L. 
Nemoy, The Scroll of Antiochus (1952); A. Shalit, in: Tarbut ve-Sifrut 
(Dec. 20, 1957); M.Z. Kadari, in: Leshonenu, 23 (1959), 129-45; idem, 
“The Aramaic Antiochus Scroll,” in: Bar Ilan, Sefer ha-Shanah, 1 
(1963), 81-105; 2 (1964), 178-214; I. Joel, in: Ks, 37 (1961/62), 132-6. 
[Encyclopaedia Judaica (Germany)] 


SCROLL OF ESTHER (Heb. 10x 237, Megillat Ester), the 
festal scroll of *Purim, the only one of the Five Scrolls to bear 
the title megillah as part of its traditional name (see *Scrolls, 
the Five). The Scroll of Esther tells the story of the salvation 
of the Jews of the Persian Empire. 


Contents 

The Persian king *Ahasuerus, in the third year of his reign, 
climaxes 180 days of banqueting for his officials with an ad- 
ditional feast of seven days for the entire populace of Shushan. 
On the seventh day of this party, the king, while drunk, orders 
Queen *Vashti to appear so that all may appreciate her beauty. 
When the queen refuses, the king, having consulted his ad- 
visers, removes Vashti from her position, and a decree is sent 
to all the husbands of the realm ordering them to dominate 
their own households (chapter 1). 

A contest is held among all the beautiful maidens of the 
kingdom to find a successor to Vashti. One of the girls taken 
to the palace is *Esther, or Hadassah, the cousin of *Morde- 
cai the Jew. Esther, concealing her origins, finds favor in the 
eyes of the king and is chosen to succeed Vashti. Mordecai, 
who is one of the officials who “sit in the King’s Gate,” learns 
of a plot against the king devised by two of his eunuchs. He 
reveals this to Esther, who in turn informs the king. The eu- 
nuchs are executed (chapter 2). 

Ahasuerus elevates *Haman the Agagite, a descendant 
of Agag king of Amalek (1 Sam. 15), above his other courtiers, 
and all the king’s courtiers bow to Haman in recognition of his 
distinguished rank. Mordecai refuses on the grounds that he is 
Jewish, presumably because there is a perpetual feud between 
Amalek and the Jews (Ex. 17: 14-16; Deut. 25:17-19). Angered 
by this snub, Haman resolves to exterminate Mordecai and the 
entire Jewish people and determines the appropriate day by 
lot. He then persuades the king that the Jews are a subversive 
people who should be eliminated, reinforcing this argument 
with an offer of 10,000 talents of silver. Ahasuerus authorizes 
Haman to deal with the Jews as he chooses. Haman writes 
to all the royal governors appointing the 13" of Adar for the 
slaughter of the Jews (chapter 3). 

Learning of the decree, Mordecai appeals to Esther to 
intercede with the king. In spite of the mortal danger of ap- 
pearing before the king without being specifically summoned, 
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Esther agrees to spend three days fasting and then to go to the 
king (chapter 4). On the third day, Esther approaches the king 
and is spared. She requests that the king and Haman come to 
a banquet that night. At the banquet, Esther refuses to reveal 
her true wishes, but merely asks that Ahasuerus and Haman 
attend a second banquet she will give on the following night. 
Haman returns home proud of having been so honored. At the 
advice of his wife and supporters, he prepares a stake 50 cubits 
high upon which to hang Mordecai (chapter 5). 

Since the king cannot sleep that night, he orders that the 
royal annals be read to him, and thereby discovers that Mor- 
decai had never been properly rewarded for denouncing the 
two eunuchs. He asks Haman’s advice concerning a means of 
honoring someone whom the king deems worthy of honor. 
Haman, thinking he is the chosen one, proposes a procession 
in royal garb upon a royal horse through the streets of the 
city, with a noble leading the horse and proclaiming: “This is 
what is done for the man whom the king desires to honor.” 
The king then orders Haman to do this for Mordecai (chap- 
ter 6). At the second banquet, Esther denounces Haman as 
plotting the destruction of her people. When Haman appeals 
to Esther for mercy, the king, thinking he intends to ravish 
her, orders him to be hanged on the stake prepared for Mor- 
decai (chapter 7). 

Haman place in the king’s favor is taken over by Mor- 
decai, but Haman's decree sealing the fate of the Jews poses a 
serious problem, since according to the Medo-Persian consti- 
tution a royal decree may not be revoked (both the idea of a 
Medo-Persian partnership and the attribution to it of this law 
are taken, with other features, from Dan. 6). Mordecai, how- 
ever, writes to all the satraps, governors, and other important 
officials of the realm authorizing the Jews to defend themselves 
and to destroy anyone who may attack them (chapter 8). Mor- 
decai’s prestige is sufficient to insure that the royal officials fa- 
vor the Jews on that fateful day. Instead of being exterminated 
on that day, the Jews seem to have suffered no casualties at 
all; instead, they themselves kill 500 of their enemies as well 
as the ten sons of Haman in Shushan, and 75,000 enemies in 
the provinces. At Esther’s request, the Jews of the capital are 
also given the following day, the 14" of Adar, to avenge them- 
selves on their foes. The Jews are so feared that many gentiles 
pretend to be Jews (this and not “are converted to Judaism, 
is the meaning of mityahadim, 8:17). 

The days following the battles, the 14 of Adar in the 
provinces and the 15"* in Shushan, are declared by Mordecai 
and Esther days of feasting and merrymaking forevermore, 
and they are designed “the days of Purim” in memory of the 
lots that Haman cast (chapters 9-10). As is pointed out by 
H.L. Ginsberg, Esther 9:30-31 obliquely justifies the innova- 
tion of a new festival with no basis in the Torah, by invoking 
the authority of the prophet Zechariah (who had flourished in 
the reign of Ahasuerus’ predecessor Darius 1) in that they call 
the ordinance of Mordecai and Esther “an ordinance of ‘eq- 
uity and honesty” and state that its content was: “These days 
of Purim shall be observed at their proper time, as Mordecai 
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the Jew - and now Queen Esther — has obligated them to do, 
and just as they have assumed for themselves and their descen- 
dants the obligation of the fast with their lamentations.” The 
reference is to Zechariah 8:19: “Thus said the Lord of Hosts: 
The fasts of the fourth, fifth, seventh, and tenth months [cor- 
responding to the modern 17 of Tammuz, Ninth of Av, Fast 
of Gedaliah, and Tenth of Tevet] shall be turned into joy and 
gladness and happy seasons for the House of Judah; just love 
honesty and equity.’ The reference to this verse implies the fol- 
lowing midrashic interpretation of it: having adopted those 
fasts, the House of Judah is bound - as a matter of honesty 
and equity - to adopt new holidays as well. 


Historicity 

The Scroll of Esther claims to be a simple historical account 
of events that actually took place in the fortress of Shushan, 
or Susa. It is true that there was a Persian king named Ahasu- 
erus; for Ahasuerus is merely a Hebrew form (the consonantal 
text of the Hebrew is quite close to the way the name is writ- 
ten in Aramaic documents; the vowel points added in medi- 
eval times made for distortion) of the Persian name which the 
Greeks heard as *Xerxes. Xerxes I (for it is he who is meant, 
since the reign of Xerxes 11 was ephemeral) reigned from 486 
to 465, B.C.E. It is also true that the name Marduka (= Morde- 
cai) is attested as a personal name in documents of the period 
and as a Jewish name in Ezra 2:2 and Nehemiah 7:7. Finally, 
the author of Esther is well acquainted with Persian customs 
and court practices, as is illustrated by Vashti’s refusal to de- 
grade herself and appear at the drinking party. A Persian wife 
left when the drinking began. 

Nevertheless, accepting Esther as veritable history in- 
volves many chronological and historical difficulties. If Mor- 
decai was exiled from Judea with Jehoiachin (589 B.c.E.), as 
Esther 2:6 suggests, he would have been over 100 years old at 
the time of Xerxes 1. Herodotus reports that Xerxes’ queen 
was neither Esther nor Vashti, but a Persian general's daughter 
named Amestris (Hist. 7:114). Herodotus also says that the Per- 
sian king could only choose a queen from among seven Per- 
sian noble families (3:84). In addition, the entire plot is full of 
improbabilities; for example, while Mordecai is well known as 
a royal Jewish courtier (3:4), his cousin and adopted daughter, 
whom he visits daily (2:11), can successfully conceal her nation- 
ality and religion. Finally, the story often seems mockingly se- 
rious and suspiciously areligious. Prayers are never addressed 
to God in the hours of danger and need, and no mention is 
made of thanksgivings to God after the salvation of the Jews. 
Indeed, the rabbis of the Talmud had to read references to God 
into the Scroll of Esther (Meg. 7a). The Greek translation (see 
below) and the Aramaic targums made the book much more 
pious. Assuming that Esther is not veritable history, there are 
innumerable possibilities for the book’s origin, date of com- 
position, historical context, meaning, and purpose. 


Interpretations 
One significant group of scholars considers Esther, much like 
Daniel, a pseudepigraph, in which the narrative set in Per- 
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sia is merely a stage setting for the true meaning. Willrich, 
for example, suggests that Ahasuerus is really Ptolemy Euer- 
getes II (170-164 B.C.E. and 145-117 B.c.E.); Esther, his queen, 
Cleopatra 111, who was friendly to the Jews; and Haman, the 
anti-Jewish party at the Ptolemaic court. Haupt and Lewy have 
proposed solutions that understand Esther in relation to the 
periods of the Maccabees and Herodians, respectively. A de- 
tailed examination of one example of these “historical” inter- 
pretations of Esther will reveal the difficulties inherent in this 
approach. R.H. Pfeiffer argues that Esther was written during 
the Hasmonean era, specifically at the time of John Hyrcanus 
(135-104 B.C.E.). Haman, Pfeiffer proposes, looks like a cari- 
cature of Antiochus Epiphanes. He persecutes the Jews on 
the grounds that they are different from other peoples (3:8), 
just as Antiochus ordered that all peculiar national customs 
be discontinued (1 Macc. 1:41). The Jews in Esther have taken 
matters into their own hands with great success, and, indeed, 
ultimately force the gentiles to convert to Judaism (8:17), just 
as they did under the Maccabees. The author of Esther, like 
that of Maccabees, is militantly nationalistic, more ardent in 
his patriotism than in his religious zeal. He outwardly con- 
formed to religious practice, but “appears to have made no 
demands on God and to have expected that God would make 
none of him” The background of Esther, according to Pfeiffer, 
is therefore neither the Persian period nor the period of the 
persecution of Antiochus (168-165 B.c.£.) but rather the reign 
of John Hyrcanus. Hyrcanus, among his other achievements, 
forced the conquered Idumeans to accept Judaism by com- 
pulsory circumcision. Represented in our book by Mordecai 
and Esther, Hyrcanus was the author's ideal and hero. These 
parallels between the events described in Esther and those of 
the Maccabean period are, however, at best broad and gen- 
eral. Furthermore, the reign of Hyrcanus may not represent 
the low level of spiritual life essential to Pfeiffer’s argument. 
Finally, if Esther is the product of intense nationalism, why 
does the author allow his heroine to hide her Jewish origin 
and enter the harem of a gentile king? Why must the Jews de- 
pend on successful intrigues at court and not revolt openly, as 
Hyrcanus’ ancestors had done? 

Another school of thought bases its interpretation on 
the fact that the names of Mordecai and Esther are derived 
from the names of the Babylonian deities *Marduk and Ishtar. 
This approach sees the story as an account of the conflicts of 
these gods or of their worshipers. The most extensive formu- 
lation of this approach is that of Lewy. Lewy’s analysis of Es- 
ther begins with the fact that the Septuagint and 11 Macca- 
bees preserve different features of the story than the Hebrew 
text. Thus, according to the Septuagint, the Persian king is 
Artaxerxes rather than Xerxes. Haman is called Bugaean and 
not the Agagite, and the name of the holiday is Phrouraia, or 
Phourdaia, and not Purim. Finally, the holiday is called the 
“Mardochaic day” in 11 Maccabees 15:36. 

A proper understanding of these divergences, Lewy 
maintains, can solve the problem of the origin and purpose 
of Esther and of the feast of the 14** and 15t* of Adar which it 
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proclaims. The Phrouraia or Phourdaia suggests the Persian 
festival of Favardigan which was celebrated from the 11 to 
the 14" of Adar. The Jews adopted a Babylonianized version 
of this feast and also accepted the Babylonian legends con- 
nected with the festival. The name of the festival in 11 Mac- 
cabees 15:36, the “Mardochaic day,’ does not mean the day 
of Mordecai but the day of the Mardukians or worshipers of 
Marduk. Bugaean suggests a worshiper of Mithra. Combin- 
ing this information with the clear fact that the name Esther 
is equivalent to Ishtar, Lewy proposes that it is now possible 
to reconstruct the Babylonian original behind the last eight 
chapters of Esther. These chapters recount the threat to the 
worshipers of Marduk which resulted when *Artaxerxes 11 
(404-358) instituted the cult of Mithra, a threat from which 
they were saved by the goddess Ishtar. Another legend con- 
cerning Ishtar is behind the story in the first two chapters of 
the book. This legend tells of the elevation of Ishtar-Esther 
over the Elamite goddess Mashti-Vashti. 

While Lewy’s interpretation explains many features of Es- 
ther, it must be considered more as a hypothesis or conjecture 
rather than as proof. It seems far too complicated to be true, 
and accounts for the features of Esther only by disregarding 
the scientific canon of economy. The same canon of economy 
would account for the absence of God’s name and of prayer 
and thanksgiving and of dietary and marital restrictions: Es- 
ther was produced in non-pious circles in which ethnicity 
mattered more than religion. 


Recent Research 

Research on the Scroll of Esther, in particular the contribu- 
tions of E. Bickerman, has elucidated many aspects of this 
deceptively simple book. Bickerman has solved many of the 
problems left unsolved by the other commentators we have 
considered. He has clearly recognized the literary structure of 
the book and the fact that, while it may be ultimately based on 
actual events, Esther contains two originally independent plots 
derived from Oriental romance: one plot of harem intrigue 
of which Esther is the heroine, and another of court intrigue 
of which Mordecai is the hero. Mordecai’s story is based on 
a type of Oriental romance. It is the story of the struggle be- 
tween the vizier and the dashing new courtier who outwits the 
vizier and replaces him in the king’s favor. Mordecai’s refusal 
to bow to Haman (3:2), which puzzled the later Jewish com- 
mentators, is thus comprehensible as an attempt by Mordecai 
to demonstrate his equality with Haman. Haman is angry, con- 
sults his friends and prepares the stake. Meanwhile, the epi- 
sode of the king’s sleepless night occurs, and at its conclusion 
Haman must honor Mordecai. Finally, Haman is overthrown 
and Mordecai replaces him in the king’s favor. 

The second plot is that of the queen who brings about the 
downfall of the vizier. In Esther, the conflict between Haman 
and the queen is accidental, as he does not know that she is 
Jewish. This cannot have been the motive in the original story 
or stories. Yet the fact that Esther is not the “original story” 
explains one puzzling feature of the book - the non-Jewish, 
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if not un-Jewish, character of the narrative. The heroes of the 
original story were not Jewish. These two plots were combined 
quite effectively. Having heard stories of the struggles of a Jew- 
ish courtier and of a Jewish queen against an evil vizier, the au- 
thor combined them. However, traces of the independent sto- 
ries can still be seen in several places in the book, as in the two 
separate epistles at the end (9:20-28 and 9:29-32) or in the un- 
explained presence of two where one would suffice - the delay 
being necessary for Mordecai’s first triumph over Haman on 
the night of the king’s insomnia. The Scroll of Esther presents 
Purim as a festival commemorating the victory of the Jews, 
but it is odd in that it occurs on the day following the victory, 
unlike other Jewish festivals celebrated on the anniversary of 
the event itself. It is therefore clear, Bickerman concludes, that 
the author of Esther invented his story to explain an already 
existent festival. Purim, Bickerman suggests, was originally 
a seasonal festival of mock ritual combat between “our side” 
and “their side” celebrated for two days in the capital and one 
day in the countryside, followed by a day of pleasure. Similar 
festivals are well known in the ancient world. On these days, 
stories such as those which eventually contributed to Esther 
were told for the pleasure of the celebrants. 

This festival, originally a local feast of the Jews of Shushan 
and Persia (cf. Meg. 7a), received the name Purim after the 
story of Mordecai and Esther had been elaborated. The name 
Purim is based on the story of Esther and is properly explained 
by our author as being derived from the lots (Akkadian para; 
not a Persian word) which Haman cast to determine the date 
for the annihilation of the Jews (3:7; 9:24). 

This analysis of Esther makes it difficult to propose a spe- 
cific date for its author, since most of the motifs occurring in 
the book are now explained as belonging to the long tradition 
of Oriental romance. Nevertheless, a few facts may be estab- 
lished. The author was definitely a Persian Jew, possibly from 
Shushan. He certainly wrote before 78/77 B.c.E., the date the 
Greek translation of Esther (see below) was brought to Egypt, 
and before the composition of 11 Maccabees 15:36, which men- 
tions the 14" of Adar as the “Day of Mordecai.” 

Much recent research has been directed to the way in 
which Esther presents a picture of Persian life quite similar 
to that drawn by the Greeks (see Berlin, xxviii-xxxii); Persians 
love luxury and are constantly drinking. Persian emperors 
are controlled by women. Persians love making laws and 
finding ways of getting around them. Herodotus’ portrayal 
of the bloodthirsty Amestris is refracted in Esther’s request 
for additional killing (Est. 9:12-14). Another avenue focuses 
on the ways in which Esther borrows elements from earlier 
biblical books, which were already Scripture for the author. 
The virgin search in Esther 2:2 is borrowed from 1 Kings 
chapter one; In Esther 8:2 Ahasuerus gives Mordecai the ring 
off his finger just as Pharaoh does in Genesis 41:42. (Other 
parallels to the Joseph story were already pointed out over 
a century ago by Rosenthal.) More significant, the Book 
of Esther permits the Jews to right ancient sins of omission 
and commission. In 1 Samuel 15, Mordecai’s ancestor Saul 
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and his troops had disobeyed the divine will by sparing King 
Agag of Amalek, and by taking Amalek’s possessions for 
themselves in violation of the laws of herem. In Esther, the 
Jews kill Haman and all his sons (9:7-10) along with all their 
other enemies, but as we are informed three times (9:10, 15, 
16), take no plunder for themselves although they had re- 
ceived royal permission to do so (8:11). Feminist scholarship 
has also been attracted to Esther, as has redaction criticism 
(see Moore in DBI). 


Canonization and the Greek Version 

One direct result of the non-Jewish atmosphere which per- 
vades the Scroll of Esther was the refusal of some of the rab- 
bis to admit Esther into the Jewish canon. The Talmud (Meg. 
7a) preserves debates on whether Esther was written with the 
proper divine inspiration (Ruah ha-Kodesh) and whether it 
“defiles the hands” like other scriptural works. The major ob- 
jection to including Esther in the canon seems to have been 
the lack of clear references to God, His providence, or His in- 
tervention in the events of our story. The stridently militant 
and anti-gentile tone of the concluding chapters added to the 
rabbis’ objections. They seem to have been afraid that Esther 
might arouse the jealousy and hatred of non-Jews. Ultimately, 
of course, the book was admitted (Meg. 7a and Rashi ad loc.). 
The Christian reception of Esther was historically cool. The 
book is never quoted or alluded to in the New Testament. Mar- 
tin Luther declared his hostility to 11 Maccabbees and Esther, 
and famously wished they did not exist “for they judaize too 
greatly and have much pagan impropriety,” 

Esther was translated into Greek by Lysimachus son of 
Ptolemy of Jerusalem. His translation was brought to Egypt 
in the “fourth year of the reign of Ptolemy and Cleopatra,” ac- 
cording to the colophon at the end of the Greek version. Of the 
three Ptolemies associated with a Cleopatra in the fourth year 
of their reign, the most probable one in this case is Ptolemy x11 
Auletos and his sister and wife Cleopatra v. Documents about 
Ptolemy x11 and Cleopatra v are the only ones which illustrate 
in the same royal style as the colophon. The translation was 
thus brought to Egypt in the year 78/77 B.c.£. 

Lysimachus follows his original fairly closely, although 
he obviously felt free to adapt and alter the text for the sake 
of clarity or his own notions of probability. For example, he 
makes the slaughter of the opponents of the Jews occur on the 
same day as the festival rather than on the day before, so that 
Purim will be celebrated on the anniversary of the victory, as 
were Hellenic and Jewish festivals. 

The Greek translation also contains six passages not 
found at all in the Hebrew text. These passages should not all 
be understood as entirely new compositions of Lysimachus. 
The representations of Esther on the walls of the synagogue 
at *Dura-Europos also contain scenes not in the Hebrew text. 
This suggests that the author of the Hebrew Esther only uti- 
lized part of a larger circle of stories concerning his heroes. 
Lysimachus’ “additions” and the paintings at Dura-Europos 
may be other elements of this cycle. 
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The character and purpose of these additions have been 
much debated. Three purposes, at least, can be discerned. 
These passages add a religious element, specifically prayer, to 
the book to help explain how and why the Jews were saved. 
The additions also adapt the book to the tastes of contempo- 
rary readers by introducing documents, namely the decrees 
of Haman and Mordecai. Finally, a particular interpretation 
of the conflict between Haman and the Jews is emphasized. 
Haman’s decree, according to the Greek version, charges the 
Jews with exclusiveness and disloyalty which endanger the 
state. The Jews, in Mordecai’s decree, answer that their God 
is the ruler of the world who takes and gives away kingdoms. 
Sovereigns ought to recognize this, as Ahasuerus ultimately 
does, understanding that those who oppose the Jews are the 
real traitors who seek to deprive the kingdom of the support 
of the “chosen people” and of their God. This exchange of 
charges of disloyalty fits well into the reign of Alexander Yan- 
nai, and it may be conjectured that this is when Lysimachus 
translated the work. 


[Albert I. Baumgarten / S. David Sperling (2"¢ ed.)] 


In Art 

Since the talmudic period it has been customary to write the 
Book of Esther on parchment in the form ofa scroll, and the 
rules governing its production and writing are basically the 
same as those for a traditional Torah scroll. It is not known 
when and under what circumstances artistic embellishment 
of Esther scrolls began. The earliest extant illuminated Esther 
scrolls emanate from 16'+-century Italy, commissioned by well- 
to-do Italian Jews. Cylindrical or polygonal cases were often 
made to house such scrolls, often provided with a crank han- 
dle to roll the parchment through a vertical slot. Cases were 
made of copper, tin, and wood, but fine silver and some ivory 
cases have survived as well. 

The decoration and illustration of Esther scrolls, mostly 
by unknown Jewish artists, reached its height during the 17% 
and 18" centuries, in Italy and other countries in Europe, par- 
ticularly Holland. The great demand for an illustrated megil- 
lah led the makers to produce engraved scrolls, printed from 
copper plates, while the text was still copied by hand, as re- 
quired by Jewish law. Some of the best-known engraved Dutch 
megillot were produced by the Jewish engraver Shalom “Italia 
(1619-1664?), born and raised in Italy. 

The decorative programs of Esther scrolls usually depict 
the Esther story in great detail, one episode after the other. 
The episodes usually refer directly to the text column in the 
center, but often include midrashic elements. The narrative 
scenes are often set in exquisite landscapes or contemporary 
buildings. Other forms of decoration include architectural ele- 
ments, allegorical representations, nude putti, the signs of the 
zodiac and the twelve tribes, heavenly Jerusalem, and scenes 
that reveal the daily life of the Jews of the time, particularly 
scenes related to the celebration of the festival. 

Outside Italy and Holland figurative representations in 
megillot appear among the Ashkenazi communities in Ger- 
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Figure 1. Illuminated Scroll of Esther from southern France, early 16" century. The illustration on the left shows the hanging of Haman'’s 
ten sons. Cecil Roth Collection. 


Figure 2. Opening section of an engraved megillah from Italy or Holland, 17'*/18* century. Height 8 in. (20 cm.). Cecil Roth Collection. 
Photo Werner Braun, Jerusalem. 
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man-speaking lands: Germany, Austria, Bohemia, and Mora- 
via. Many of the attractive megillot from these lands were pro- 
duced by the scribe-artists of the so-called “Moravia School” 
of Hebrew illumination (for example, Aaron Wolf Herlingen 
of Gewitch or Meshullam Zimmel of Polna). Noteworthy are 
also the fine silver cases from these lands, at times engraved 
with the Triumph of Mordecai or other central episodes in 
the Esther story. Some figurative scrolls are also known from 
Poland and France (Alsace). 

Examples of decorated megillot are extant from Turkey, 
Greece and the Balkans, and Morocco, where they were mainly 
decorated with floral, architectural, or other decorative de- 
signs. Megillot from former centers of the Ottoman Empire 
were often housed in ornamental silver cases - megillot from 
Istanbul in exquisite gold-plated silver cases made in a delicate 
filigree technique. In other lands of Islam and the East, deco- 
rated megillot were not as common. Notable are the colorful 
megillot of Baghdad, which feature in large capitals along the 
upper border a long list with the genealogy of Mordecai (trac- 
ing him back to Abraham) and contain Haman’s genealogy, 
upside down, going back to “wicked Esau.” 

The art of the illustrated scroll, which declined in the 
196 century, was revived in the 20" by artists of the *Bezalel 
School, Zeev Raban (1890-1970) in particular, who created 
megillot with images showing the influence of Persian min- 
iatures mixed with Western-Orientalist symbolic elements. 
Side by side with the new hand-illuminated megillot, graphic 
artists in the Land of Israel joined efforts in issuing color- 
fully decorated printed Esther scrolls, which were far less ex- 
pensive and thus popular, especially in the early days of the 
young state. With the improvement of the conditions of life 
and renewed interest in Jewish tradition in the late 20t cen- 
tury, young artists, including women, revived the art of the 
hand-illuminated megillah. 

[Shalom Sabar (24 ed.)] 
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SCROLLS, THE FIVE (Heb. hamesh megillot), a designation 
for the five shortest books of the Hagiographa (Heb. Ketu- 
vim): Song of *Songs, *Ruth, *Lamentations, *Ecclesiastes, 
and Esther. Although in modern printed Hebrew Bibles the 
Five Scrolls constitute a unit, this was not originally the case. 
Thus, in an ancient tradition, recorded in Bava Batra 14b, in 
which the order of the books of the Hagiographa are listed, 
the megillot are placed in chronological order among the other 
books of the Hagiographa. The order is given as follows: Ruth, 
Psalms, Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song of Songs, Lamenta- 
tions, Daniel, the Scroll of Esther, Ezra, and Chronicles (see 
*Bible, Canon). In manuscripts of the Hebrew Bible the me- 
gillot are grouped together. The Leningrad manuscript (1008), 
on which the Biblia Hebraica of Kittel, from the third edition 
onward, is based, groups the megillot together in chronological 
order. In other printed Hebrew Bibles the megillot are grouped 
according to the order of the festivals on which they are read 
by the Ashkenazim in the synagogue: 

(1) The Song of Songs is read in the Ashkenazi ritual on 
the intermediate Sabbath of *Passover, or on the seventh day 
of that festival (eighth in the Diaspora), if the latter coincides 
with a Sabbath. It is read at the Shaharit service prior to the 
reading of the Torah. In the Sephardi ritual it is read before 
the Minhah service on the afternoon of the seventh day of 
Passover (eighth day outside Israel). In certain communities, 
the Song of Songs is also read after concluding the Passover 
Haggadah on seder night. The association of the Song of Songs 
with Passover is thought to be due to the traditional rabbinic 
exegesis which interprets the Song as an allegory of the love 
between God and Israel; Passover is the springtime of this love 
(Song 2:11-13) and the “honeymoon” of God and Israel (Jer. 
2:2). In many congregations the Song of Songs is also read on 
Friday evenings before the Kabbalat *Shabbat service, at which 
the “bride,” the Sabbath, is welcomed. 

(2) Ruth is read on *Shavuot, in most rites, at the Shaharit 
service prior to the reading of the Torah. In the Diaspora, it is 
read on the second day of Shavuot. In the Sephardi and Italian 
rituals, it is divided into two parts and recited on both morn- 
ings (or afternoons). The association with Shavuot is based on 
the seasonal reference to “the beginning of the barley harvest” 
(Ruth 1:22); on the traditional belief that King David - whose 
genealogy concludes the book (Ruth 4: 17-22) - was born and 
died on Shavuot (Tos. to Hag. 17a TJ, Bezah 2:4, 61c); and on 
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chestra (Australia), and in 1972 he became chief conductor of 
the Hamburg (NDR) Radio Symphony Orchestra and of the 
Basel Symphony Orchestra. Later he was a musical adviser 
for the Tokyo Metropolitan so (1978-82), served as principal 
conductor of the American Symphony Orchestra (1982-84), 
and was the permanent conductor of the Nagoya Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, Japan (1986-92). In 1991 he was appointed 
Generalmusikdirektor at Dortmund. His operatic debut oc- 
curred in October 1969 with Rossini’s La Cenerentola at the 
Deutsche Oper, Berlin. His first recording was as conductor 
of the New Philharmonia Orchestra in 1968. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online. 
[Israela Stein (274 ed.)] 


AUB, JOSEPH (1805-1880), German moderate Reform rabbi. 
Aub was rabbi in Bayreuth from 1830 to 1850, in Mainz, and in 
Berlin from 1865. He was among the first rabbis in Bavaria to 
preach in German. Aub published a polemical tract on the Ba- 
varian edict regarding rabbinical qualifications (Betrachtungen 
und Widerlegungen, 2 vols., 1839), a weekly periodical Sinai 
(1846), a prayer book (1866), and a religious educational text- 
book Biblisches Spruchbuch (1868); he collaborated in the writ- 
ing of periodicals published by A. *Geiger. He participated in 
the rabbinical synods of 1869 and 1871. HIRSCH AUB, Joseph's 
cousin (1796-1876), was rabbi of Munich from 1827 to 1876. 
Aub acted as mediator, keeping peace between the Reform 
and Orthodox wings. He was largely responsible for the abo- 
lition of the restrictions on the number of Jewish marriages 
in Bavaria by the Matrikelgesetz. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: AZDJ, 44 (1880), 359; D. Philipson, Reform 
Movement in Judaism (1967*), index; W.G. Plaut, Rise of Reform 
Judaism (1963), 217-9; J.J. Petuchowski, Prayerbook Reform in Europe 
(1968), index. 


AUB, MAX (1903-1972), Spanish poet, novelist, and play- 
wright. Aub was born in Paris of a German father and a 
French mother, but on the outbreak of World War 1 the fam- 
ily moved to Valencia and he eventually took Spanish citi- 
zenship. A staunch anti-Fascist, Aub fled to France after the 
Spanish Civil War. After the defeat of France in 1940, he was 
imprisoned in several concentration camps. The last of these 
was Djelfa, in North Africa. In 1942 he escaped from Djelfa to 
Mexico, where most of his writing was done. Aub’s first play, 
Narciso, written under the influence of the Vanguardist move- 
ment, appeared in 1928 and his first novel, Geografia, in 1929. 
His best-known works, while difficult to classify, deal primar- 
ily with the political and social realities of contemporary life. 
The novels Campo Cerrado (1944), Campo de Sangre (1946), 
Campo Abierto (1951), and Campo del Moro (1963) are based 
on the Spanish Civil War. La Calle de Valverde (1961) recre- 
ates the artistic and literary life of pre-war Madrid. Aub’s bit- 
ter three-act tragedy, San Juan (1943), is about some Jewish 
refugees on an old cargo ship in the Mediterranean who are 
refused permission to land anywhere. Diario de Djelfa (1944) 
is a poetic account of Aub’s internment in North Africa. Jusep 
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Torres Campalans (1958) is a light-hearted literary hoax about 
a Catalan painter invented by Aub. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Primer Acto, no. 52 (May, 1964), 6-41; Ma- 
nual de Historia de la Literatura Espafiola, 1 (1966), contains bibli- 


ography. 
[Kenneth R. Scholberg] 


AUCKLAND, largest city in *New Zealand, situated in the 
North Island. The Auckland community was founded by 
David Nathan (a Londoner who removed from northern Ko- 
rorareka in 1840) with the assistance of other Jewish traders. 
By 1842 a crown grant of land had been obtained for a cem- 
etery, and in 1855 the congregation, now called Beth Israel, 
leased a wooden synagogue building. A breakaway congrega- 
tion called “Gates of Hope,’ with Rev. J.E. Myers of London as 
minister, existed briefly in 1859. The congregation developed 
vigorously under the lay leadership of P.S. Solomon (later an 
outstanding Fijian lawyer and legislator) and Rev. Moses Elkin 
(1864-79). From 1880 to 1934, the Auckland community was 
under the spiritual leadership of Rabbi S.A. Goldstein. He was 
assisted until 1931 by Rabbi Solomon Katz, and then by Rabbi 
Alexander Astor (d. 1988). David Nathan, by then a business 
magnate, lived to open the Prince's St. Synagogue in 1885. He 
and his sons, L.D. and N.A. Nathan, were the community's lay 
leaders almost continuously during the period that Goldstein 
served as minister. The present synagogue and community 
center were dedicated in 1968. 

The Auckland community is vigorous and prosperous. It 
provides many Jewish educational, cultural, social, and wel- 
fare amenities. Strong support has always been in evidence for 
Zionism and Israel, and Jewish education fostered. A Liberal 
community was formed in 1959. Auckland Jews have played a 
notable part in the city’s banking, commercial, and industrial 
life as well as in the legal and medical professions. The many 
Jewish benefactors include members of the Myers, Davis, and 
Nathan families. There have been six Jewish mayors of Auck- 
land, including P.A. Philips, H. Isaacs, Sir Arthur *Myers, Sir 
E.H. Davis, and D.M. Robinson. In 1967 the Jewish popula- 
tion numbered about 2,000 but by 2004 it had grown to about 
3,100 (of a total population of 1.1 million), thanks to immigra- 
tion from Russia, South Africa, and elsewhere. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L.M. Goldman, History of the Jews in New 
Zealand (1958), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. & L. Gluckman, 
Auckland Jewry Past and Present (1994). 


[Maurice S. Pitt] 


AUER, LEOPOLD (1845-1930), Hungarian violinist and 
teacher. Born in Veszprém, Auer studied at the Budapest, 
Vienna, and Paris conservatoires and with Josef *Joachim. 
In 1868 he was appointed soloist of the Russian Imperial Or- 
chestra and professor at the conservatoire in St. Petersburg. 
His baptism into the Russian Orthodox Church probably took 
place shortly before this time. In 1895 he was ennobled by the 
czar. He left Russia in 1918 and ultimately settled in New York, 
but he died in Germany. Auer was one of the greatest violin- 
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the parallel drawn between Ruth's embracing the Jewish faith 
and Israel's accepting the Torah at Mount Sinai on Shavuot. 

(3) Lamentations, a dirge over the destruction of Jeru- 
salem and the Temple, is read on the Ninth of *Av as part of 
the synagogue service. It is recited in the evening and in the 
morning (see Tur, OH 559). 

(4) Ecclesiastes is recited on the intermediary Sabbath 
of *Sukkot, or on the eighth day of the festival (Shemini 
Azeret), if the latter coincides with a Sabbath. It is read dur- 
ing the morning service before the reading of the Torah. In 
some Oriental rites, it is read in the sukkah. Ecclesiastes (11:2) 
has been interpreted by some commentators as an allusion to 
the duty to rejoice during the eight days of Sukkot (cf. Deut. 
16:15). The warning (Eccles. 5:3-4) not to defer the fulfillment 
of vows (including donations to the poor and to the sanctu- 
ary) was also thought to be particularly appropriate at the 
last festival of the annual cycle. Others have suggested that 
the somber and pessimistic outlook of Ecclesiastes fits the at- 
mosphere of autumn. 

(5) Esther is read as the central rite in the *Purim festival 
in both the evening and morning services. 

The custom of reading the Five Scrolls originated in 
various periods. The Scroll of Esther was read already in the 
Second Temple period; the reading of Lamentations is men- 
tioned in Taanit 30a; and the post-talmudic tractate Soferim 
(14:18) records only the custom of reading Esther, the Song of 
Songs, and Ruth, although in an order different from the mod- 
ern practice. The introductory blessing (“who has sanctified 
us by Thy commandments and commanded us to read...”) is 
recited only before the reading of Esther. Likewise, only the 
Scroll of Esther must be written on parchment. In Jerusalem, 
however, the blessing is said prior to the reading of all the 
scrolls (with the exception of Lamentations), and all are read 
from a parchment scroll. 


Musical Rendition 

THE SONG OF SONGS, RUTH, AND ECCLESIASTES. Discus- 
sions about the sanctity of Song of Songs are already reflected 
in Mishnah Yadayim 3:5. In Sanhedrin 101, it is explicitly for- 
bidden to “treat the Song of Songs ke-min zemer,’ i.e., as if it 
were a (secular) song. The choice and positioning of the maso- 
retic accents in the text of the Song of Songs seem to imply that 
a definite convention in their musical execution, perhaps in 
the form of ornate psalmody, was present in the minds of the 
masoretes. It is difficult to use these data as evidence that the 
original folk-song tunes of the Song of Songs could still have 
survived in talmudic times, but it is at least clear that a folk- 
song tradition was still attached to it. The presently observable 
traditions, however, show that most of the melodic formulas 
for the rendition of the Song of Songs, Ruth, and Ecclesias- 
tes are late developments, and that they are often indebted to 
previously existing melodic conventions connected with other 
books of the Bible or parts of the liturgy. Differences between 
the melodies or formulas are found not only as regards the 
various communities but also within many communities for 
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the communal or solo singing of the text, as demonstrated 
especially in Yemen. The adaptation of secular tunes for the 
Song of Songs is mentioned as late as 1870 (Mikra Kodesh by 
R. Mordecai Abbadi of Aleppo). In many communities there 
are common melodies for several of the scrolls, such as one 
melody for Ecclesiastes and Ruth. In the Polish-Lithuanian 
tradition there is one melody for the Song of Songs, Ruth, and 
Ecclesiastes, and this melody shows the clear influence of the 
masoretic cantillation of the Pentateuch. In some Near East- 
ern communities such as Aleppo, the maqama tradition of the 
surrounding area is also reflected clearly (Idelsohn, Melodien 
4, no. 338 for Ruth and no. 339 for Ecclesiastes). 


Esther 

The traditional view that Esther should be read “like a let- 
ter” has greatly influenced its musical rendition. There is also 
the traditional practice of changing the motives or the tempo 
where especially gladdening or sad events come to be narrated. 
A.Z. *Idelsohn’s analysis of the Babylonian melody for Esther 
showed that it is very near to that used for Ruth, with the ad- 
dition of motives from the Song of Songs - the borrowing of 
motives in Ashkenazi tradition is especially developed (talsha 
and munnah-legarmi from Lamentations, and talsha gedolah 
and darga from the reading of the “21 books,’ and kadma ve- 
azla, with certain changes, from the prayer mode of the High 
Holy Days (see *Cantillations). Idelsohn’s division of the Es- 
ther melodies by style into two basic areas - Yemen, Persia, 
Syria, London Sephardi, and Carpentras, as against Iraq, East- 
ern Sephardi, and Morocco - needs further study. In addition 
to the melodic relationships between Song of Songs, Ruth, and 
Ecclesiastes, the following are also to be noted: Song of Songs 
and Esther (Morocco) and Ruth and Esther (Iraq). 


Lamentations 

As Idelsohn showed, the scale of the singing of Lamentations 
is peculiar, and it was his opinion that it had no parallel in the 
traditional Jewish repertoire. This scale is also found among 
the Syrian (Maronite and Jacobite) Christians and among the 
Copts in Egypt: in ascending order it progresses G-sharp, A, 
B-natural, C, D, E-flat; all the internal cadential movements 
end on A, and the final endings are on G sharp. In many Jew- 
ish traditions there are slight changes in the melody from 
chapter to chapter, and the last chapter especially has a mel- 
ody of its own. 

The masoretic accents of the scrolls do not always find 
expression in their melodies. Some readings resemble more 
the simplest forms of psalmody and do not take the accents 
into account at all. In others a psalmodic fundament is at 
least clearly discernible (cf. Song of Songs in Morocco, 
Idelsohn Melodien 11, no. 173, p. 56). In Idelsohn’s opinion 
the lyrical atmosphere of some of the scrolls, such as Ruth 
and Song of Songs, does not permit an emphatic rendition of 
the text. This would be the reason why the more melodic ac- 
cents — such as shalshelet and merkha kefulah — do not appear 
in the scrolls, and that some others, such as zarka, are used 
very sparsely. Against this, it must be said that the choice of 
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the accents was not dictated by the contents of the text but 
by its structure. 


The Order of the Megillot after the Pentateuch 








1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 
mss. mss. mss. mss. Early 
Nos.1,2,3 Nos.4,5,6 Nos. 7,8 No. 9 Editions 
Song of Esther Ruth Ruth Song of 
Songs Songs 
Ruth Song of Song of Song of Ruth 

Songs Songs Songs 
Lamentations Ruth Ecclesiastes Lamentations Lamentations 
Ecclesiastes Lamentations Lamentations Ecclesiastes Ecclesiastes 
Esther Ecclesiastes Esther Esther Esther 











The nine mss. collated for this table are the following in the British Museum: 

(1) Add. 9400; (2) Add. 9403; (3) Add. 19776; (4) Harley 5706; (5) Add. 9404; (6) 
Orient. 2786; (7) Harley 5773; (8) Harley 15283; (9) Add. 15282. 

The fifth column represents the order adopted in the first, second and third 
editions of the Hebrew Bible, as well as that of the second and third editions of 
Bomberg’s Quarto Bible (Venice 1521, 1525), in all of which the five Megillot follow 
immediately after the Pentateuch 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.L. Baruch and T. Lewinski, Sefer ha- 
Moadim, 2 (19527), 26; 3 (1953°), 18-29; 4 (19527), 226-353 6 (1955); 
35-82; 7 (19577), 170-201; Idelsohn, Melodien, introd.; idem, Music, 
index; A. Herzog and A. Hajdu, in: Yuval, 1 (1968), 194-203. 


[Avigdor Herzog] 


SCULPTURE. 


The Biblical and Talmudic Periods 

Within the general context of the problem of representational 
art among the Jews in antiquity, sculpture, together with 
*medals and *seals, was in a special category. The Bible (Ex. 
20:4) forbade the “graven image” in the most explicit fashion, 
more categorically and comprehensively than the mere like- 
ness. Hence, while the representation of human or animal fig- 
ures on a plane surface was condoned or permitted most of the 
time during the periods in question, greater difficulties were 
constantly raised with regard to three-dimensional represen- 
tations on medals and seals, and four-dimensional sculptures 
in the round. Indeed, in some Orthodox circles, even making 
an impression with a seal bearing the human or animal form 
was considered religiously objectionable, since by doing so a 
man actually “made” a graven image, even though not for wor- 
ship or veneration. From a very early period, however, this was 
qualified in practice. The *Cherubim of the Tabernacle and in 
the Temple of Solomon were representations in the round. A 
fourth century Jewish scholar states (TJ, Av. Zar, 3:1, 42c) that 
all manner of images (0°D1019, parsufim, mod. Heb. parzufim; 
ie., “visages,;’ from the Greek mpdcwnov) were to be found 
in Jerusalem before its destruction in the year 70 c.£. Even if 
this information is not quite accurate, it is obvious that this 
scholar himself had no objection to graven images as such. 
R. *Gamaliel in the second century C.z. is said to have had a 
human head engraved on his seal. A statue of the ruling Par- 
thian monarch stood as a patriotic symbol in the synagogue 
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where *Abba Arikha and *Samuel worshiped in Nehardea (RH 
24b). The talmudic statement (Av. Zar. 42b) that “all images 
are permissible except those of human beings” presumably 
refers to their retention when they were found rather than to 
their manufacture. 


In the Middle Ages 

The rabbis of northern France discussed and even permitted 
the representation of the human form in the round, provided 
that it was incomplete (Tos. to Av. Zar. 43a). Even *Maimo- 
nides (Yad, Avodat Kokhavim 3:10-11), while forbidding the 
human form in the round, apparently sanctioned three-di- 
mensional animal figures. In the Renaissance period, carved 
lions flanked the steps leading up to the ark in the synagogue 
at Ascoli in Italy, although this eventually gave rise to ob- 
jections. There are traces of Jewish sculptors in Spain in the 
Middle Ages, including the anonymous Jew who was said to 
have been responsible for the first recorded statue of Francis 
of Assisi (1214). There were also a number of metal workers 
whose work included the making of figures in gold and silver. 
Jaime Sanchez, the Aragonese court sculptor, was assisted in 
his work by a certain Samuel of Murcia, who is even desig- 
nated as rabbi. Some scholars maintain that the eminent Ger- 
man sculptor Veit Stoss (Wit Stwosz, 1447-1542), creator of 
the altar of the church of St. Mary in the Polish city of Cracow, 
whose earlier life is wrapped in mystery, was in fact of Mar- 
rano birth, and even recorded the fact in Hebrew characters 
in one of his paintings. 

The fashion of commissioning portrait medals was known 
among Italian Jews of the Renaissance period, such as Gracia 
*Nasi and members of the *Norsa and *Lattes families. The ac- 
tual work was done by non-Jewish artists, but one Jew, Moses 
da *Castelazzo, was employed as a medalist at the court of Fer- 
rara, though none of his productions can be identified. Biblical 
and other scenes in high relief appear on the tombstones in 
some of the cemeteries of the Sephardi communities of the At- 
lantic seaboard, especially Amsterdam. In the Jewish cemetery 
in Curacao in the West Indies, the deathbed scene is sometimes 
shown on the tombstone with the likeness of the deceased in 
high relief. Nevertheless, there seems to have been some re- 
luctance among the Jews to tolerate sculpture in the complete 
sense of the term. The earliest bust of a Jew is usually held to 
be that of Moses Mendelssohn by P.A. Tassaert (1727-88). The 
bust of Antonio Lopes *Suasso, Baron Avernas le Gras, attrib- 
uted to Rombout Verhulst (1624-98), is, however, of an earlier 
date. But as late as the 20" century, there were Orthodox Jew- 
ish collectors in western Europe who refused to allow sculp- 
tured figures in their homes unless they were either defective or 
slightly mutilated. In the light of this attitude, Jewish medalists 
of some reputation came into evidence relatively early, while 
Jewish sculptors emerged only in the 19 century. 

[Cecil Roth] 


The 19** and 20‘ Centuries 
Jews entered the field of sculpture about 1850, some years after 
the first Jewish painters appeared. Few of these 19'-century 
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sculptors are remembered today, although some of their work 
survives on the facades or in the interior of public buildings, 
in the squares of large cities, in parks, or in the vaults of mu- 
seums. Possibly the earliest to achieve a measure of fame was 
the Hungarian, Jacob *Guttmann, for whom Prince Metter- 
nich and Pope Pius rx sat, but whose name is not to be found 
in any history of modern art. Guttmann shares the fate of 
scores of non-Jewish sculptors of his time, who were famous 
in their day, obtained gold medals and held professorships, 
but fell into oblivion with the emergence of Auguste Rodin 
(1840-1917), who was to overturn the prevailing notions con- 
cerning the function and scope of sculpture. 

These men were gifted enough to furnish Victorian soci- 
ety with statues of celebrated statesmen or generals, or with the 
knickknacks that adorned the tables and mantelpieces of up- 
per-middle-class homes. Most of these pieces were conceived 
in a style that might be described as “sentimental naturalism” 
Often, tolerably good likenesses of individuals were created, 
yet they suffered largely from an excessive preoccupation with 
detail. Works on literary or religious themes were frequently 
burdened with an all too obvious and even trite “symbolism” 
Thus, of 19"-century Jewish sculptors, Samuel Friedrich *Beer 
is chiefly remembered for his association with Theodor Herzl 
and the Zionist movement rather than for his own work. 
Similarly, Boris *Schatz is revered today as the founder of the 
*Bezalel School of Art and the Bezalel Museum in Jerusalem, 
while his actual works are no longer held in high esteem. 

After 1900, artists discarded the academic formula. Art is 
imitation of nature, and Jewish sculptors, like their non-Jew- 
ish confreres, stressed the emotional or expressionist element, 
abandoning mechanical accuracy or photographic likenesses. 
They were encouraged in this by the discovery and evaluation 
of aboriginal art from Africa and Oceania, which, nonnatu- 
ralistic in character, made a strong impact by its daring sim- 
plifications and exaggerations of forms. Among the authors 
of pioneering studies of African sculpture were Carl Einstein 
(1885-1940) and Paul Westheim (1886-1963). It is remark- 
able that almost all the Jewish sculptors whose careers began 
around 1910 came from east European communities, where 
the taboo against the making of three-dimensional objects 
was still strong. They included Enrico (Henoch) *Glicenstein; 
Elie *Nadelman; Chana *Orloff; Anton and Naum Nehemia 
*Pevsner (d. 1977) who were brothers; Ossip *Zadkine; and 
Moyse *Kogan. The best known of this group of sculptors is 
Jacques *Lipchitz, in whose work can be found figures and 
groups drawn from Jewish and biblical themes. Another well- 
known sculptor, Sir Jacob *Epstein, born in New York and liv- 
ing most of his life in England, was the son of Polish immi- 
grants. The Italian painter Amadeo *Modigliani first worked 
as a sculptor and left more than 20 carvings as evidence of an 
unusual talent. 

Although most of the modern sculpture belongs to the 
category of expressionism, Jews have also been pioneers in 
post-expressionist trends, among them Laszl6 Moholy-Nagy 
(1895-1946), and Naum Nehemia Pevsner. In the United 
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States, two dentists who became sculptors, Herbert *Ferber 
and Seymour *Lipton, achieved wide acclaim, Ferber with 
lead and bronze pieces that, while abstract, were imbued with 
psychological or symbolic meaning, and Lipton with roughly 
textured metal works that, equally abstract, are vaguely remi- 
niscent of plants or animals. The huge assemblages of scraps 
of wood of Louise Nevelson (1900-1988) create environments 
of their own. Of a later generation than these is George *Segal, 
whose white plaster figures are cast from living models and 
placed in pseudo-realistic settings such as shops or bedrooms. 
A naturalized Frenchman, Hungarian-born Nicolas Schoeffer 
(1912-1992), created complicated constructions making use 
of light, and even noise. In England, the pioneer of minimal 
sculpture was Anthony *Caro. 

While the synagogue for a long time rejected any deco- 
ration in the round, in the 1950s and 1960s more and more 
Reform temples and, to a lesser degree, Conservative con- 
gregations, especially in the United States, commissioned the 
services of sculptors to fashion large menorot and other ritual 
objects, or to decorate walls with semi-abstract designs of such 
symbols as the Burning Bush or the Tablets of the Law. 


[Alfred Werner] 


Sculpture in Erez Israel 

In the same way as painting was continuous and intense in 
Palestine after 1906, sculpture also flourished as the result of 
the efforts of a few sculptors over a considerable period. Avra- 
ham Melnikoff (1892-1960) is known for his famous “Lion” 
at Tel Hai (1926), and Zeev *Ben Zvi, who taught sculpture at 
the Bezalel School from 1936, had a good knowledge of cub- 
ism and left some important works. It was the more academic 
school of sculpture, represented by Moshe Ziffer (1902-1989), 
Aharon Priver (1902-1979), and Batya Lishansky (1900-1990), 
which dominated the field prior to the establishment of the 
State of Israel. During this time there was hardly any open- 
air sculpture. In 1938, however, Yitzhak *Danziger executed 
his “Nimrod, which was in itself an attempt to create a syn- 
thesis between Middle Eastern sculpture and the modern 
concept of the human figure. Danziger’s art underwent pro- 
found changes after World War 11, and he became the leader 
of the younger generation of sculptors. His style rapidly be- 
came more abstract. Not only did he work in new materials, 
such as iron, but he attacked the double problem of open-air 
sculpture and its integration into its surroundings and its re- 
lation to town planning. Yehiel *Shemi, Dov *Feigin, Moshe 
Sternschus (1905-1992), Kosso Eloul (1920-1995), and David 
*Palombo followed Danziger in developing abstract styles of 
their own. They were in turn copied by younger sculptors, 
such as Ezra Orion (1934— ), Menashe Kadishman (1932- ), 
and Buky (Moshe) Schwartz (1932-_ ). Two others who worked 
on monumental sculptures and integrated them into urban 
landscapes were Igael *Tumarkin and Shamai *Haber. 


[Yona Fischer] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yidisher Kultur Farband, One Hundred Con- 
temporary American Jewish Painters and Sculptors (1947); B. Satt, A 
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Jewish Town in Sculpture (1958); C.S. Spencer, in: Ariel, 18 (1967), 
19-24; B. Kirschner, Deutsche Spottmedaillen auf Juden (1968), incl. 
bibl. 


SEA, SONG OF THE (Heb. 0°77 7"), the name given to the 
exuberant hymn of triumph and gratitude (Ex. 15:1-18) sung 
by “Moses and the Children of Israel” after the crossing of the 
Red Sea. It relates the miracle of the parting of the Red Sea 
and the drowning of the Egyptians when “the waters returned 
and covered the chariots and the horsemen, even all the host 
of Pharaoh” (ibid. 14:28). 

The Song falls into two natural halves: verses 1-13a, de- 
scribing the actual destruction of the Egyptian hosts; and 13b 
to the end, a vivid imaginary picture of the pangs and terror 
which seized the inhabitants of Canaan and of the neighbor- 
ing countries (including, anachronistically, Philistia). It con- 
cludes with the confident assurance (mentioned already in 
13b) that the Children of Israel will enter the Land of Israel 
and build the sanctuary and with the triumphant declaration 
of the eternal sovereignty of God. 

This division is substantially that given by EM. Cross 
and D.N. Freedman. Other modern scholars however detect 
a more complicated structure. Cassuto sees it divided into 
three strophes: 

(a) verses 1b-6, 

(b) verses 7-11, 

(c) verses 12-16, with verses 17-18 as an epilogue; whereas 
Rozelaar proposes four: 

(a) verses 2-5, 

(b) verses 6-10, 

(c) verses 11-13 

(d) verses 14-17, with a prologue (verse 1b) and an epi- 
logue (verse 18). 


Critical View 

Many scholars have seen in the Song of the Sea references to 
Ancient Near Eastern myths of the war between the ruling 
deity (Marduk, Baal) and the sea-god with its helpers (Levia- 
than, Rahab). In the Song of the Sea, however, if there are any 
such vestiges of the myth, they are mere clichés or figures of 
speech; the sea is a passive tool of God’s will. Some scholars 
(e.g., A. Bentzen) even regard the Song as part of a hypotheti- 
cal enthronement festival celebrating YHwu’s victory over His 
primordial enemy, the sea, though there is no cogent evidence 
whatsoever of the existence of such a festival. Dates suggested 
for the Song’s composition range from the 12" century B.C.E. 
to the end of the First Temple period. RM. Cross and D.N. 
Freedman date it on orthographic and linguistic grounds 
from the 12" to the 10 centuries B.c.z. Yet the mention of 
God’s sanctuary is probably a reference to Solomon’s Temple, 
and the declaration of God’s rule means His rule in Zion. 
The poem is probably to be dated, therefore, at the end of the 
united monarchy (S.E. Loewenstamm). The Song of Miriam 
quoted in verse 21, which is identical with the opening of the 
Song of the Sea, is either the original kernel of the Song or a 
refrain from it, indicating that the whole song was sung. The 
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Song of the Sea is basically independent of the jE and P nar- 
ratives, but it may have served as the primary source of the 
P narrative, which took literally the phrases about the waters 
being heaped up like a wall (verse 8) and elaborated upon 
them. The Song is probably the oldest extant source for the 
story of the sea crossing, just as the Song of Deborah (Judg. 
5) antedates the prose account of the Israelite victory over the 
Canaanites (Judg. 4). 

[Michael V. Fox] 
Liturgical Usages 
The Song of the Sea has special regulations both in the man- 
ner in which it is written in the Torah Scroll, and the manner 
in which it was chanted. It is written in 30 lines, its outward 
form resembling “half bricks set over whole bricks” (Meg. 
16b), thus: 
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It was also chanted in a special fashion. In the Talmud 
(Sot. 30b) three different methods of rendering it are given, 
and each obviously reflects different local usages. R. Akiva 
declared that it was read in the same way as the *Hallel, i-e., 
the cantor declaimed it, and the congregation responded 
merely with “heads of chapters,’ i.e., they made the response 
“T will sing unto the Lord” after every verse. R. Eliezer the 
son of R. Yose the Galilean states that the congregation 
repeated the whole Song after him, while R. Nehemiah 
said that the cantor and congregation recited the verses al- 
ternately (so Elbogen; for a full discussion see his Gottesdi- 
enst). 

The Song of the Sea occupies a prominent place in the 
liturgy. It is read in the Sabbath portion on which it occurs 
(Be-Shallah) and that Sabbath is called Shabbat Shirah. It is 
the scriptural reading of the seventh day of Passover; the cus- 
tom also developed among some hasidic sects of chanting it 
at a special ceremony at midnight of that evening. In Israel, 
large crowds assemble at the beach in Tel Aviv and Eilat on 
the seventh day of Passover, where it is ceremonially sung. It 
is included in the daily *Pesukei de-Zimra, and in some con- 
gregations when the father of a child to be circumcised that 
day is in synagogue, it is read antiphonally by reader and 
congregation. 


In Jewish Tradition 

The fact that Miriam took out the women to sing the Song 
separately was taken as the authority for the segregation of 
the sexes in prayer in the synagogue (Mekh. Shirah 10, 44a, 
Midrash Lekah Tov to Ex. 15:20). 
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In some communities the custom was observed to dis- 
tribute food specially to birds, the traditional songsters, on 
Shabbat Shirah, but the custom was disapproved of by some 
authorities (Magen Avraham to 0H, 324, 1, subsection 7). 

[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 
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SEAL, SEALS. 


In the Ancient Period 

The seal was employed from the beginning of the historical 
era as a method of identifying property, as protection against 
theft, to mark the clay stoppers of oil and wine jars or the 
strip with which packaged goods were bound, and for other 
uses. Gradually seals became invested with magic powers. 
With the spread of writing in the early days of the Mesopo- 
tamian dynasties, seals were used as signatures on clay-tablet 
inscriptions. In Egypt, seals were used to sign papyrus scrolls. 
In various regions, including Palestine in the early Canaanite 
period, earthenware vessels were imprinted with seals before 
they were fired. Seals were made of a variety of stones which 
were usually semiprecious. The carving and relief were done 
by means ofa simple drill, an auger, or a stylus. Cylinder seals 
were usually pierced through their length and threaded on a 
fastening pin, cord, thread, wire, chain, or — from the second 
millennium B.c.£. - on aring. Ancient seals are of great value 
in the study of ancient art, religion, and mythology, as well as 
the legal and social structures of ancient societies. Seals found 
in archaeological excavations are important for chronology, 
and Hebrew seals are useful in the study of Hebrew paleogra- 
phy and the Hebrew onomasticon. 

Four main types of seals, classified according to their 
shape and function, were used. 

(1) Cylinder seals, pierced lengthwise, and between 1 
and 2 in. (3 and 5 cm.) in length. They originated in Meso- 
potamia and spread over the entire Ancient Near East. They 
were engraved with symbols of worship and mythological and 
hunting scenes. When they were inscribed with writing, it was 
in the cuneiform of Western Asia. The cylinder when rolled 
over the soft clay imparted a long row of impressions. Clay 
vessels have been found in Palestine bearing impressions of 
cylinder seals from the early Bronze Age (third millennium 
B.C.E.), and from the second millennium B.c.£. Some of 
these seals were imported, from Mesopotamia, but most of 
them were made in Erez Israel and in adjoining countries, 
particularly Syria. Syrian-Hittite, Mitanni, and mixed styles 
can be distinguished among them. Most of them are made 
of hematite. 

(2) Scarab seals, which were small Egyptian seals, oval- 
shaped, approximately 710 x “0 in. (18 x 12 mm.), and gener- 
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ally made of amethyst, carnelian, or faience. They were gen- 
erally slightly convex and were carved to resemble the sacred 
scarabaeus beetle of Egypt, often including legs around the 
perimeter. The base was level and engraved with hieroglyphs 
representing the names of kings, officials, and individuals; and 
titles, blessings, and incantations. It was also engraved with the 
figures of gods, men, animals, and birds; and floral and geo- 
metric designs which were imprinted by means of pressure. 
Many such scarabs were exported to all the countries of the 
region, but others were made in Palestine and other lands un- 
der Egyptian influence. Some unusually large scarab seals im- 
ported from Egypt have been found in Erez Israel. Such seals 
have been discovered in most archaeological excavations of 
the second millennium B.c.£. They are particularly numerous 
in the Hyksos period (18-17 century B.c.£.). During that 
period and after, Egyptian writing and words were carelessly 
copied, and the names of Egyptian monarchs - especially of 
Tuthmosis 111 and Ramses 11 — were engraved long after their 
deaths. Many of these seals were obviously not used function- 
ally but rather as charms or jewelry. 

(3) Scaraboid seals. These became widespread during the 
middle Israelite era (ninth to fifth centuries B.c.z.). They re- 
semble the former category but are not carved with the beetle 
shape on their backs or legs along the perimeter. They were 
used mostly for signatures or to mark possessions and were 
common in Syria, Phoenicia, and Palestine. The base of these 
seals was generally engraved with an inscription in the Phoe- 
nician-Hebrew script, in Hebrew, Phoenician, or Aramaic, 
and they are commonly known as Hebrew seals. The inscrip- 
tions were sometimes combined with decorative designs in 
the mixed Phoenician style, with mythological subjects, flora 
and fauna, and geometrical patterns. It would appear that the 
mythological figures lost some of their religious significance 
and gradually became common decorative motifs throughout 
the region. These motifs include the figures of human beings, 
animals, and winged legendary creatures, such as the griffin 
or the sphinx, the winged beetle, winged serpent (uraeus), 
the winged sun, and so on. The chief function of the seal was 
vested in the name engraved upon it, which was often left un- 
decorated. The name of the owner of the seal was frequently 
given together with that of his father, sometimes with the word 
“son” and sometimes without it (e.g., Shebna Ahab, Remaliah 
son of Neriah, etc.). There were also women’s seals (Abigail 
wife of Asaiah, Aliah handmaiden of Hananel, etc.). While 
most of the seals were personal, a few contained the name of 
a “servant” (official) and his monarch (Shema servant of Je- 
roboam, etc.) or the official’s name and title (Jaazaniah servant 
of the king, Gealiah son of the king, Gedaliah the steward of 
the palace, etc.). The importance of the seal and its usage in 
biblical days is evident in various texts, letters, or documents 
that were sealed with a seal (1 Kings 21:8; Isa. 29: 11; Job 38: 
14). The king’s ring was synonymous with the king’s seal, and 
it symbolized royal power (Esth. 8:8). Ordinary citizens also 
carried seals (Gen. 38: 18). As a figure of speech the seal rep- 
resented something precious and cherished (Jer. 22:24; Hag- 
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gai 2:23; Song 8:6). Scaraboid seals were also used during the 
Persian era (fifth and sixth centuries B.C.E.). 

(4) Conical seals. During the late Babylonian and Persian 
eras (seventh to fourth centuries B.c.£.), conical seals with 
round, or octagonal, somewhat convex, bases, usually made 
of clear chalcedony, were commonly used. They originated 
in Mesopotamia, and their bases are generally inscribed with 
ritual motifs. In later periods they also had decorative motifs 
engraved on their outer surface. 

Archaeological excavations in Palestine have yielded 
many vessels of the second part of the middle Israelite era 
(eighth to sixth centuries B.c.E.) imprinted with their owners’ 
seals. Some bear the name of a royal official (Elikam, Eliakam 
steward of Yaukin (= Jehoiakin)). A lump of clay with the seal 
imprint “Gedaliah steward of the palace,’ which was used to 
seal the cord around a papyrus scroll, has also been found. 
There has been a great deal of interest in vessels bearing upon 
their handles a royal stamp consisting of the inscription “of 
the king,” together with one of the following names: Hebron, 
Soco (swkh), Ziph, and Mamshith (mmsht). The first three are 
names of towns; there is some dispute concerning the fourth. 
In any event, these vessels appear to have been used in collect- 
ing royal taxes. Similarly, vessels of the Persian and early Hel- 
lenic eras were also imprinted with official seals bearing one 
of the words: Judah, Jerusalem, or Moza. Among the Yahud 
(Judah) imprints, there are some which include the name ofa 
person followed by the Aramaic word pehdra (the potter). Two 
important Jewish impressions have been found from the late 
Second Temple period. They are little clay plaques between 1 
and 2 in. (3 and5 cm.) in length. One bears the name of the city 
of Gezer and the other the name of a type of wine, “tamad,’ 
and the name of the vintner, “Hoshea,’ engraved between the 
arms of a swastika. Both seals are in the square Hebrew script 
and were probably used to seal wine jars. 


[Nachman Avigad] 


Post-Biblical Period 

Apart from the biblical onin, rabbinical literature used the 
Aramaic words XiDw14 and NNPTY, NPry (ibid.) and the Greek 
D°A1DD (oppayic) as synonyms for seals or signet rings. Seals 
could be made not only from gems but also from sandalwood 
and metal (Kel. 13:6; for iron see Ber. 6a). They were engraved 
with emblems and figures, except the human one, though a 
halakhic distinction is made between a figure in relief and one 
engraved (Tos. to Av. Zar. 5:2, 468 and parallels); emblems on 
the seals of some well-known rabbis are mentioned (Git. 36a). 
The use of seals was restricted for Jews in the event that the 
emblem was idolatrous (ibid., cf. TJ, 4:4, 44a for an incident 
with Bar Kappara), and there are a number of instances in 
which seals are reported to have been used for magical pur- 
poses (Ber. 6a; Shab. 66b; Git. 68a). They were normally used 
for signing documents, however, though generally the signa- 
ture of witnesses alone was sufficient. Vessels containing food- 
stuffs were sealed to assure the ritual fitness of the contents 
(Av. Zar. 31a). In addition, all sorts of objects, valuable or less 
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valuable, were stamped to mark ownership (Tos. to Av. Zar. 
5:1, 468 and parallels). The Mishnah speaks of seals for pack- 
ing bags as distinct from letter seals (Shab. 8:5). While men 
may go out with a signet ring on their hand on the Sabbath, 
women may not as this is not adornment for them (Shab. 6:1; 
3). While, by implication, women did not normally wear signet 
rings, the Talmud mentions the 17274 (“woman treasurer”) as 
an exception (ibid. 62a). Seals were also worn hanging from 
one’s neck or garment (Tos. Shab. 5:8, 116; TB, 58a). The Al- 
bertinum Museum in Dresden formerly had two seals dating 
from the second to the third centuries c.£., one of which was 
an amethyst with a *menorah emblem and the other a corne- 
lian with a seven-branched menorah between two pillars. A 
small bronze seal ring in Isaac Einhorn’s collection in Tel Aviv 
bears a similar seven-branch menorah on it. A seal in the Israel 
Museum (formerly in the Heinrich Feuchtwanger Collection 
no. 615) bearing the inscription 4757 XNW3) is probably from 
Babylonia dating from the fifth or sixth century. 

After the Arab conquest of Babylonia, the caliph Omar 
(634-44) prohibited the use of seals by Jews (and Christians), 
except for the exilarchs, on whose seal a fly was engraved 
(*Bustanai b. Haninai). This privilege was no doubt granted 
to the exilarchs and the geonim. The gaon *Hai b. Sherira 
(d. 1038) had a seal with a lion as an emblem, signifying Da- 
vidic descent. With the revival of the exilarchate in the 12» 
century, the right to have an official seal was restored as well. 
Large wooden seals for meat, bread, or cheese are known from 
the East, mainly from Egypt from the Fatimid period, as for 
example, Berlin Staats-Museum, cf. Synagoga, Recklingshau- 
sen no. A. 32. 

In Europe the use of seals spread among the Jews in imi- 
tation of the coats of *arms and other heraldic devices preva- 
lent among kings and the nobility, the higher clergy and mon- 
asteries, and cities and guilds; later the custom spread to the 
rising class of burghers. Jewish businessmen and financiers 
needed seals for the purpose of signing business documents; 
in the 13" century the seal on a document was regarded as 
more important than the signature. Not only did individual 
Jews have their own seals but Jewish communities had them 
as well (e.g., Augsburg, Cologne, Metz, Regensburg, Ulm). The 
use of seals met with the opposition of some rabbis, who re- 
garded it as imitating non-Jewish practices. Others, however, 
such as *Baruch b. Isaac of Regensburg and *Moses of Coucy, 
defended the use of seals, some even using them themselves, 
such as the tosafist *Samson b. Samson, Israel *Isserlein, and 
Jacob *Moellin (Maharil, 14" century), whose seals bore the 
emblem of a lion. *Meir b. Baruch of Rothenburg permitted 
the wearing of a signet ring on the Sabbath. In 1906 the gold 
ring of a certain Abba b. Abba was found in Breslau. Made 
and ornamented in the Gothic style, it had a seal and the in- 
scription, “This is not in imitation of Amorite (non-Jewish) 
practices.” 

In several countries the authorities intervened in the use 
of seals by Jews. As early as 1206, Philippe 11 of France decreed 
that promissory notes should have the special Jews’ seal at- 
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tached to them - which was to remain, however, in the custody 
of two city notables - while his son Louis vi11 prohibited the 
use of seals by Jews entirely. In Navarre they had to seal their 
documents with the royal seal. In Portugal, Jews’ seals were al- 
ready in use in the 12" century, and in the 15", the chief rabbi 
(*Arraby Moor), as well as the seven provincial dayyanim, had 
their own seals by virtue of royal decree. Later in the century 
the chief rabbi was entitled to use the royal seal. The earliest 
Jewish seal mentioned in Central Europe is that of an Austrian 
official in 1257, while that of a Jewish banker of Regensburg is 
noted in 1297. In the 14* century reference is made to a decree 
of Duke William of Austria concerning promissory notes to 
be sealed by the Jews’ judge, to be entered in the Judenbuch of 
the city of Pressburg (Bratislava), and to be signed with seals 
by a Christian and a Jew. Among the taxes levied on the Jews, 
“seal taxes” occupied an important place. 

From the 13 century onward in Spain and Germany 
many seals of Jews, mainly of communities, have been pre- 
served. That of Augsburg had the double eagle with the Jews’ 
hat; the Regensburg one had a crescent with a star, an emblem 
that can be found on contemporary non-Jewish seals as well. 
Two Jewish seals from Spain are preserved in the British Mu- 
seum, London, probably dating from the 14" century; one was 
the seal of the Seville community, the other of Todros b. Sam- 
uel ha-Levi. Many promissory notes of Jews, which were de- 
posited with the Exchequer of the Jews in England, had Jews’ 
seals affixed to them, some engraved with figures. A Jewish 
sigillificus (seal maker) is mentioned in Dijon, France, about 
1363. The absence of errors in the Hebrew inscriptions is an 
indication of Jewish craftsmen having been employed, while 
the cock on the seal of Peter b. Moses of Regensburg (1391) 
points to a Christian seal maker. 

Jewish seals were distinguished from others by their in- 
scription in Hebrew and the absence of the human figure. 
Apart from Hebrew, some seals had Latin or vernacular in- 
scriptions as well; double seals, in particular, had Hebrew on 
one side and the other language on the reverse. Such a seal 
was used by Saul *Wahl, the 16'*-century Polish financier. 
Emblems in use included animals, flowers, cups, hats (“Jews’ 
hat”), the crescent, and stars. Occasionally the figures reflect 
the name, so-called armes parlentes (but also Davidic descent), 
e.g., a lion for Judah, a bear for Issachar, a bull’s head for Jo- 
seph - as in the seal of *Josel of Rosheim - a stag as on the 
seal of Herz (= Hirsch) Wertheimer of Padua (16 century), 
the rose bush of the Rosalis family in Hamburg, and Spinoza’s 
thorny branch. Men of priestly descent had outspread hands 
on their seals, levites a water jar. Solomon *Molcho’s seal had 
two mountains (the hills on which he had his vision) and that 
of *Shabbetai Zevi, a serpent (wn being numerically equiv- 
alent to mw - Messiah). David Portaleone, the physician, 
had a lion crouching on a gate as his seal in accordance with 
the family tradition. The handle of his seal, in the Einhorn 
Collection, depicts the sacrifice of Isaac. Certain families of 
Frankfurt and Worms used their house signs on their seals as 
well. Other emblems reflected the occupation of the owner, 
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e.g., the anchor for merchants. The seal used by three broth- 
ers had three Jews’ hats with their points meeting. Some of 
these symbols were set in an escutcheon and appeared on the 
background of a three-cornered shield, a pentagram, or Da- 
vid’s shield, as in the seal of Jacob b. Nathaniel-Daniel, trea- 
surer of the archbishop of Trier (1341-47). This was really the 
privilege of those “born to the shield and helmet,” but Jews 
used the shield only (écu frangais). The name was usually en- 
graved on the periphery of the generally round but also square 
and parabolic seals. 

From the Middle Ages there are also seals of kashrut, 
mainly for meat. A metal seal in the collection of Cecil Roth 
has the word kosher inscribed on it. 

From the 16 century the seals of the Jews of Poland 
were generally crudely made. In Hungary the use of seals by 
the leaders of the Jewish community was common from the 
end of the 15"* century. These seals showed engraved human 
figures, animals, and Hebrew monograms in the Renaissance 
style. In the 16"*-17 centuries the use of seals by the Jews in 
Germany and Austria became more widespread, mainly for 
business purposes. They reveal a tendency to reproduce the 
signs of the zodiac, due to a belief in astrology, as well as al- 
legorical designs in the baroque style. 

The Prague community, by privilege of Ferdinand 1 in 
1627, had the Shield of David surrounding a Swedish hat; the 
inscription was Sigillum Antiquae Communitatis Pragensis Ju- 
daeorum, with the letters 7775279 (Magistrat) in the corners. In 
Prague the Jewish butchers’ and barbers’ guilds also had their 
own seals, traditionally of great antiquity but certainly not 
later than the 17" century. The communities of Vienna (1655), 
Fuerth, and Kremsier (1690) also had the Shield of David 
on their money. Halberstadt (1661) had a dove with an olive 
branch over the Holy Ark with the inscription “Gute Hoff- 
nung; and Ofen had the Ark as well. In the mid-18" century 
the chief rabbi of Swabia at Pfersee had an official seal. Some- 
what later (1817) both the Sephardi and Ashkenazi congrega- 
tions of Amsterdam were granted seals, as was the Sephardi 
congregation of Hamburg. The Paris *Sanhedrin of 1807 had 
a seal with the imperial eagle and the two Tablets of the Law; 
the *consistory of Westphalia bore the arms of the state on 
its seal, as did the Philanthropin school of Frankfurt. Moses 
*Mendelssohn’s seal had his initials both in Hebrew and Ger- 
man. Seals - generally those of the authors themselves - on 
printed Hebrew books were intended to prevent forgery and 
theft; the first known seal of this type dates from 1598. A com- 
parative study of medieval seals throws light on Jewish-Chris- 
tian relations and on the influence of one community on the 
other. Much research is still required in this field, particularly 
relating to Jewish seals in Italy, Spain, and France, as well as 
in Germany from 1350 onward. 

One of the largest Palestine seal collections of the last 
century in the Israel Museum is mostly from the former 
Heinrich Feuchtwanger Collection. To a large extent these 
are seals of institutions and individuals - as well as kasher 
seals — of 19**- and 20'-century Erez Israel. The inscriptions 
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are in Hebrew, Arabic, Latin, and Cyrillic letters, sometimes 
with dates, both Jewish and secular. The engravings are of the 
panoramas of the holy cities of Jerusalem, Hebron, Safed, or 
particular holy places in them such as the Western Wall, the 
Hurvah Synagogue, and the Cave of Machpelah. Other figures 
used are animals, trees, outspread hands in priestly blessing, 
etc. While most of these seals belong to the old yishuv, there is 
a seal of *Yesud ha-Maalah, one of the early new settlements 
(founded 1883). The collection also contains a series of 18*»- 
and 19*-century seals of German, Austro-Hungarian, East 
European, Italian, Turkish, and even Yemenite origin, mostly 
of communities and their rabbinates, and kasher seals. Among 
them is that of S.J.L. Wormser, the Baal Shem of Michelstadt, 
and another belonging to a woman. 
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SEA OF THE TALMUD, a post-talmudic expression indi- 
cating the vastness of the Talmud, the innumerable subjects it 
deals with, and its all-embracing character. Although it is not 
found in the Talmud itself, the comparison between the vast- 
ness of knowledge and the sea is already found in the Bible: 
“The earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the 
waters cover the sea’ (Isa. 11:9); “Canst thou find out the deep 
things of God?... The measure thereof is longer than the earth 
and broader than the sea” (Job 11:9). The same image appears 
in the Apocrypha: “The first man knew her not perfectly, for 
her understanding is fuller than the sea, and her counsel is 
greater than the deep” (Ecclus. 24:28f.). In the Jerusalem Tal- 
mud there is a concept which, while not directly comparing 
the Talmud to the sea, does embody the simile; R. Simeon b. 
Lakish transmitted: “Just as there are little waves between the 
great waves of the sea, so are the slightest details, even to the 
specific teachings of its letters, found in the general laws of the 
Torah” (TJ, Sot. 8:3, 22d). One of the earliest passages where 
the expression occurs is in the preface to Menorat ha-Maor 
(c. 1300) by Isaac *Aboab: “The precious pearls that lie upon 
the bed of the sea of the Talmud, the aggadic passages so rich 
in beauty and sweetness.” 


[Harry Freedman] 
SEASONGOOD, U5. family prominent in Cincinnati, Ohio, 


during the second half of the 19» and the 20" centuries. LEWIS 
SEASONGOOD (1836-1914), who was born in Burgenstadt, Ba- 
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varia, immigrated to Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1851. He worked in 
the dry goods business and subsequently became a partner in 
the firm of Heidelbach, Seasongood & Co. Long prominent in 
city and state public life, Seasongood was a founder and trea- 
surer (1872) of the Cincinnati Exposition, served as one of the 
four U.S. commissioners to the Vienna Exposition (1873), and 
was a Cincinnati sinking-fund commissioner (1875). He was 
appointed quartermaster general and commissary general of 
Ohio (1880). Seasongood was also active in Jewish commu- 
nal affairs, and was a longtime executive board member of the 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations. 

His brother ALFRED SEASONGOOD (1844-1909), who 
was also born in Burgenstadt, immigrated to the U.S. in 1860. 
He also worked in the dry goods firm of Heidelbach, Season- 
good & Co. In 1868 he became a full partner in the firm of 
J. & L. Seasongood. Alfred, who became a staunch anti-slav- 
ery Republican soon after his arrival in Cincinnati, reputedly 
exercised great influence in that party, though he held neither 
elective nor appointive office. 

Lewis’ son MURRAY SEASONGOOD (1878-1983), who was 
born in Cincinnati, Ohio, was a lawyer and mayor of Cincin- 
nati. Seasongood was admitted to the Ohio bar in 1903, and 
practiced law privately for several years. He was active in 
the political reform movement, which fought and finally de- 
stroyed the power of the Cox machine in Cincinnati and in- 
troduced the council-manager form of municipal government, 
elected by proportional representation, in 1924. Seasongood 
was elected mayor of Cincinnati by the nine-man council in 
1926, serving two terms until 1930. He was a capable, well-re- 
spected mayor who expanded numerous services while reduc- 
ing costs. During this period, he also headed the Cincinnati 
City Planning Commission. Seasongood’s other public posts 
included chairman of the Ohio Commission for the Blind 
(1915-25); member of the U.S. Civil Service Commission’s 
Loyalty Review Board (1947-53); and security counsel to the 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission’s Personnel Clearance Se- 
curity Board (1954-59). From 1925 to 1959 he lectured in law 
at the University of Cincinnati. He established the Hamil- 
ton County Good Government League and served for many 
years as national president of the Legal Aid Society. President 
Herbert Hoover appointed him to a national commission to 
investigate housing conditions. In 1974 he was named one of 
the 100 Greatest Ohio Citizens. Seasongood, who lived to be 
104, practiced law into his nineties at the law firm of Paxton 
& Seasongood. 

Long active in Jewish affairs, Seasongood served as a 
member of the Hebrew Union College's board of governors 
(1913-42); board member of the Joint Distribution Commit- 
tee; and executive committee member of the American Jew- 
ish Committee (1938-47). 

His books include Local Government in the United States, 
A Challenge and an Opportunity (1933; 19347); Cases on Mu- 
nicipal Corporations (1934; third edition (1953) with C.J. An- 
tieau); and Selections from Speeches: 1900-1959 of Murray Sea- 
songood (1960). 
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SEATTLE, city and port in the state of Washington; located 
in the far N.W. of the United States; Jewish population es- 
timated at 37,000 in the early 21° century. Euro-Americans 
settled Seattle in 1851. Attracted to Seattle’s growing economic 
success, a temperate climate and abundance of natural re- 
sources such as lumber and coal, Jews began arriving in 1868. 
In 1897, when gold was discovered in Alaska’s Klondike re- 
gion and Seattle became an embarkation point for those going 
to the gold fields, many more followed to take advantage of 
the many business opportunities. By the early 1900s, Seattle, 
the state’s largest and most dynamic city, had an active Jew- 
ish community made up of people from Central and Eastern 
Europe and the Mediterranean Basin (Turkey, Marmara, and 
the island of Rhodes). 

Bnai Brith, established in 1883 was the city’s first Jewish 
organization. As the number of eastern European Jews in- 
creased, men formed new lodges, sorting out members by con- 
nection with synagogues. A women’s auxiliary, Emma Laza- 
rus, chartered in 1916, brought women into the organization. 
Other voluntary groups that provided money and a proper 
burial service for the poor quickly followed. 

On a more social level, Jewish men in 1910 founded the 
Young Men's Hebrew Association (YMHA). During World 
War 1, the ymuA provided soldiers on leave from Camp Lewis, 
an army camp near Tacoma, Washington, with a bed and a 
place to meet other Jews. Seattle's large Sephardi population 
formed the Young Men's Sephardic Association (ymMsa). The 
restriction barring Jews from fraternities and sororities at the 
University of Washington inspired Jewish students to organize 
a local Menorah Society in 1913. 

To help the growing Jewish community and increasingly 
large immigrant population, Jewish women established sev- 
eral organizations. The earliest, the Seattle Ladies’ Hebrew Be- 
nevolent Society, began in 1892. Over the years it has evolved 
to become the Jewish Family Service (jrFs), the largest Jewish 
social service organization in the state. The Seattle Section, 
National Council of Jewish Women, joined the ranks of Se- 
attle Jewish organizations in 1900 and within a few years es- 
tablished a Settlement House for poor immigrants. The Nc] w 
was followed, in 1913, by the Hebrew Ladies Free Loan, which 
made interest-free loans. The Caroline Kline Galland Home 
for Aged opened its doors in 1916 and is now a nationally rec- 
ognized skilled nursing facility. There are also two retirement 
homes, Council House and the Summit at First Hill. 

Swamped by the increasing arrival of Russian refugees, 
Washington Jewry in 1915 set up a branch of the Hebrew Im- 
migrant Aid Society (H1As) and established a shelter house 
for those who had no sponsors. 

In the early 1920s, new groups such as Hadassah, the 
Jewish Consumptives Relief Society, Mizrachi, the Seattle Se- 
phardic Brotherhood, and the Jewish Federation of Greater 
Seattle, joined the roster of philanthropic and social groups. 
The Federation is now the coordinating umbrella organiza- 
tion for local non-congregational Jewish groups. Most of the 
groups are still active and have been joined by a myriad of 
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others, such as the American Jewish Committee, the Stroum 
Jewish Community Center of Greater Seattle, and the Holo- 
caust Survivors Assistance Office. 

To keep track of the social, organizational, and congrega- 
tional events and to “enable the Jews of Seattle and the North- 
west to become better acquainted with each other,’ Sol Krems, 
an active member of the Seattle Jewish community, published 
The Jewish Voice in 1915. After its demise, Herman Horowitz 
began The Jewish Transcript (jt News) in 1924. The newspaper 
focused on news, people, politics, religion, and education both 
locally as well as nationally and internationally. 

In 1889 Seattle Jews planned their first congregation, 
Ohaveth Sholum, a quasi-Reform temple, and purchased land 
for a Jewish cemetery. It survived until 1896. Seattle’s Orthodox 
Bikur Cholim Synagogue, the oldest surviving congregation 
in the state, began as a benefit and benevolent society in 1889, 
but within a decade became a religious congregation. 

Reform-minded Jewish people organized Temple De 
Hirsch in 1899. In 1906, Herzl, an Orthodox synagogue at- 
tracted members interested in promoting Zionism. It would 
become Conservative in 1932. Seattle's Sephardi community, 
which by 1913 had the largest number outside of New York, 
launched their own religious institutions, Sephardic Bikur Ho- 
lim, Ahavath Ahim, and Ezra Bessaroth congregations. 

Because the Sephardi immigrants spoke Judeo-Span- 
ish (Ladino) not Yiddish, were poor, and unskilled, and ate 
strange foods, the Ashkenazim at first questioned their Jew- 
ishness. Later, Ashkenazi Jews and the larger community grew 
to know and appreciate their customs and culture and real- 
ized that Seattle is fortunate in having such a large Sephardi 
community. This turn of events began in the 1940s with Rabbi 
Solomon Maimon, who grew up in Seattle and became the 
first Sephardi Jew in America to receive ordination. Today 
Sephardi Studies is a special area in the Jewish Studies Pro- 
gram at the University of Washington. The famed Benaroya 
Symphony Hall is named to honor the substantial gift of Jack 
and Rebecca Benaroya, a testament to the Sephardim’s suc- 
cess. Although the 2001 demographic study of Jewish Seattle 
shows that their numbers have declined in proportion to the 
total number of Jews because new migrants are generally not 
Sephardi, this vibrant community’s culture and resources re- 
main important. 

Except for Ohaveth Sholum and Ahavath Ahim, all the 
early religious institutions are still active. With growth in the 
Jewish population after World War 11, new groups joined the 
list. In 2005, there were 18 active congregations in the greater 
Seattle area. Besides the traditional Conservative, Orthodox, 
and Reform, they embrace a meditation synagogue, a gay 
and lesbian congregation, a Jewish Renewal movement, and 
a Lubavitch center. 

Before 1913, Seattle youth learned Hebrew in the area’s 
congregational Hebrew schools. After 1913, the community be- 
gan its support of a Hebrew School. Though Hebrew education 
floundered over the years, a talmud torah eventually opened 
and had its own school building. In 1945, Rabbi Solomon 
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Wohlgelernter of Bikur Cholim and Rabbi Solomon Maimon, 
of Sephardic Bikur Holim launched a Jewish day school 
(now the Seattle Hebrew Academy). Since that time, Jewish 
youth have the opportunity to study in several day schools, 
ranging from preschool to high school. In addition the area 
congregations have active mid-day and Sunday school pro- 
grams. 

Though Seattle never had an exclusively Jewish neighbor- 
hood, in 1910 some 85 percent of Seattle's Jews, both Ashke- 
nazi and Sephardi, lived in Seattle's central area. In the early 
21°t century, 64% of Seattle’s 37,000 Jews lived in the city and 
its nearby northern suburbs, 26% east of Lake Washington in 
the towns of Bellevue, Mercer Island, and Redmond, and the 
rest live in the outlying suburbs such as Kent and Renton. In 
the 2001 survey, 4 out of 10 Jewish respondents had moved 
to Seattle within the past 10 years. More than half the Seattle 
Jews are fourth generation. About one-in-five Jewish house- 
holds belongs to a religious congregation and these are grow- 
ing more ethnically diverse because of conversions, adoptions, 
and intermarriage. 

Whether they moved to Seattle from the eastern United 
States or came from Europe, before World War 11 most Jew- 
ish families earned their living as merchants. With more and 
more Jews entering college, this changed as Jews entered the 
professions. Many men and women in Seattle joined the fac- 
ulty of the University of Washington, opened a medical or 
legal office, became Boeing engineers, or developed software 
programs for Microsoft. When they worked in business, it was 
usually with a large firm and not a small neighborhood store. 
A few, such as Howard *Shultz, who launched Starbuck’s, and 
Jeff Brotman, creator of Costco, established businesses with 
national reputations. 

The increasing number of Jewish faculty at the Univer- 
sity of Washington led to the establishment of a Jewish Stud- 
ies Program in 1974. Now a part of the Henry M. Jackson 
School of International Studies, it is the premier institution in 
the academic study of Jewish history and culture. An annual 
lecture series established by Samuel and Althea Strom brings 
in persons with international reputations to the area. It has 
also led to fine publications. This and many other programs 
are open to the public and have contributed to an increased 
awareness of the richness of Jewish life in the United States 
and throughout the world. 

The end of the 20' century and the beginning of the 21*t 
have witnessed a flowering of Seattle's Jewish community. 
Jewish citizens are leaders in local secular charities and busi- 
ness enterprises. Examples are the Herb Bridge family, which 
includes a State Supreme Court justice, a physician, an attor- 
ney, business leader, and rabbi; and Althea and Samuel Strum, 
who have funded Jewish Studies programs at the University 
of Washington and contributed to every Jewish organization 
in the state. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Cone, H. Droker, J. Williams, Family of 
Strangers: Building a Jewish Community in Washington State (2003). 

[Jacqueline Williams (24 ed.)] 
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SEBAG, surname widely used in North Africa, particularly 
in *Morocco. HANANIAH SEBAG (d. after 1570) was a wealthy 
merchant in *Fez; the problem of his inheritance preoccu- 
pied the dayyanim of both the megorashim and the toshavim. 
Their legal conclusions became law in the rabbinical tribu- 
nals of Morocco. The family subsequently settled in *Mek- 
nés, *Marrakesh, and in *Mogador (c. 1770). R. ISAAC BEN 
ABRAHAM SEBAG (d. after 1725), scholar, poet, and dayyan 
in Meknés, wrote Shir Yedidut (“Song of Friendship”), well- 
known piyyutim in Morocco. R. SOLOMON BEN SHALOM SE- 
BAG (d. 1780), dayyan in Marrakesh, was well known as a tal- 
mudist and legal authority. A number of his decisions were 
published in the responsa of various Moroccan rabbis. soLo- 
MON SEBAG (d. before 1790), a leader of the Meknés commu- 
nity, was wealthy and one of the benefactors of his commu- 
nity. The poet David b. Hassine dedicated some of his poems, 
published in Tehillah le-David (“Praise of David,” Amsterdam, 
1807), to him. SOLOMON BEN MAS ‘UD BEN ABRAHAM SEBAG 
(fl. early 19‘ cent.), born in Mogador, was sent to *London in 
1799 to manage the family’s business. His success enabled him 
to publish several works in English and Hebrew by Moroccan 
authors, among them the above-mentioned Tehillah le-David 
and An Historical Account of the Ten Tribes (London, 1836) by 
Moses *Edrehi. He was also the official secretary to his uncle 
Meir *Macnin, the Moroccan ambassador. In 1813, Sebag mar- 
ried Sarah, the elder sister of Sir Moses *Montefiore. His son 
JOSEPH added Montefiore to his own name, thus founding the 
Sebag-Montefiore family. JUDAH BEN MAS‘UD (1832-1923), 
born in *Lisbon, lived in *Brazil for many years and amassed 
a considerable fortune there. In about 1890 he settled in Moga- 
dor, the place of his family’s origin, and became one of its most 
prominent leaders. He was politically active on behalf of his 
coreligionists, who benefited from his generosity. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Toledano, Ner ha-Maarav (1911), 132, 146, 
165, 190; J. Ben-Naim, Malkhei Rabbanan (1931), 74b, 76b, 114b, 117b. 
[David Corcos] 


SEBASTIAN, MIHAIL (originally Josef Hechter; 1907-1945), 
Romanian novelist, playwright, and critic. Sebastian, who was 
born in Braila, practiced as a lawyer in Bucharest, but from 
the age of 20 devoted himself mainly to writing. He came to 
be widely recognized as the most versatile and significant 
Jewish figure in Romanian literature. Between 1927 and 1940 
Sebastian contributed to, among others, Cuvintul, Urmia, 
Rampa, Viata Romdneasd, and Revista Fundatiilor Regale, 
on which he also worked as an editor; and from 1927 to 1929 
he also wrote for the official Romanian Zionist paper, Stiri 
din lumea evreeasca. Sebastian's humanity and courage as a 
critic won him great respect. At his death much of his work 
remained scattered in the archives of the journals in which it 
originally appeared. 

Sebastian was greatly interested in Marcel *Proust, on 
whom he published an important study in Correspondenta 
lui Marcel Proust (1939). He first achieved success with Femei 
(“Women’, 1933), stories analyzing the psychology of seven 
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ists and teachers of his time, renowned for his nobility of in- 
terpretation and for fostering the individuality of his pupils. 
These included Joseph Achron, Mischa Elman, Jascha Heif- 
etz, and Nathan Milstein. Auer’s works for the violin included 
cadenzas, études, and arrangements. His Graded Course of 
Violin Playing was published in 1926-27. He also wrote three 
books on his life and work: Violin Playing as I Teach It (1921); 
Violin Master Works and Their Interpretation (1925); and My 
Long Life in Music (1923). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Riemann-Gurlitt; Grove, Dict; Baker, Biog 
Dict; Sendrey, Music. 


[Bathja Bayer] 


AUERBACH, German rabbinical family. The Austrian branch 
of the family was also known as Wolf. MESHULLAM ZALMAN 
B. SHALOM (d. Vienna, 1622) belonged to the Wolf branch of 
the family which later became known as Auerbach-Fischhof. 
There were also other branches of the family in Vienna at 
that time: Linz-Auerbach and Metzlein-Auerbach. MOSES 
AUERBACH was court Jew to the bishop of Regensburg in 
1497. SIMEON WOLF was a rabbi at Lublin (1578-84), Prze- 
mysl, Poznan (1625-29), Vienna, and finally Prague. His tomb- 
stone mentions his writings which, however, remained un- 
published. SAMUEL OF LUBLIN, grandson of Simeon Wolf, 
wrote Hesed Shemuel (1699) on the Pentateuch, which also 
contains a short account of the *Chmielnicki massacres in 
Poland. MESHULLAM ZALMAN FISCHHOF, son of Simeon 
Wolf and head of the Vienna community, was expelled from 
the city in 1670 and died in Mikulov (Nikolsburg). Simon 
(1611-1638), son of Meshullam, lived in Cracow. At the age of 
23 he composed a selihah to commemorate an epidemic that 
ravaged Vienna in 1634. This poem was published posthu- 
mously in 1639 in Cracow, went through several editions, and 
was republished with a commentary as Rav Shalom (1712), by 
his grandson, MESHULLAM ZALMAN FISCHHOE II, who was 
martyred in Lublin in 1692. 

MENAHEM MENDEL (1620-1689), considered the founder 
of the Polish branch of the family, was dayyan in Cracow in 
1665, and also served as the rabbi of Prausnitz (Prusice) and 
Krotoszyn. He wrote Ateret Zekenim, a commentary on Orah 
Hayyim of the Shulhan Arukh. His grandson MENAHEM 
MENDEL BEN MOSES (d. 1732) succeeded him as rabbi of 
Krotoszyn, and was a leader of the *Council of the Lands. 
Responsa and 12 approbations of his are extant. PHINEHAS, 
son of Simeon Wolf, who had succeeded his father as av bet 
din of Cracow, left Poland for Frankfurt in 1714 and died in 
Vienna. His Halakhah Berurah on the Shulhan Arukh was 
published in 1891; the part on Orah Hayyim was published 
in 1717. NATHAN of Satanov, son of MOSES, who was Simeon 
Wolf’s brother, had three sons: Jacos, maggid in Haissin (Po- 
dolia); suDAH, rabbi of Glogory, near Lvov; and sELIG, av bet 
din in Gorokhow. ZEVI BENJAMIN (HIRSCH; 1690-1778), son 
of Selig and dayyan in Brody in 1710, moved to Vienna and 
later to Worms, where he was appointed rabbi in 1763. His 
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son SELIG AVIVEZRI (1726-17672), was rabbi of Edenkoben, 
near Worms, in 1750, and Buxweiler, Alsace, in 1763. His son 
*Abraham was a noted rabbi and author. 

The Auerbach family had other noteworthy rabbis among 
its members. ABRAHAM BEN ISAAC was rabbi of Coesfeld, 
Westphalia (17'» century). When he was slandered by an apos- 
tate, Abraham’s fortune was confiscated and he and his family 
expelled in 1674. He took refuge in Amsterdam but was later 
reinstated. In 1677 on the eve of the execution of the slander- 
ous apostate he initiated a fast in his community with the reci- 
tation of selihot, which he composed. ARYEH LEIBUSH BEN 
MORDECAI MARDUSH (c. 1740), rabbi of Stanislav, Ukraine, 
was the uncle and teacher of Meyer Margulies, author of 
the responsa Me’ir Netivim. His great-grandson was ISRAEL 
MATTATHIAS (b. 1838), av bet din of Bauska, Latvia, and rabbi 
of Ciechanow, Poland. He wrote seven halakhic works. 

HAYYIM BEN ISAAC (1755-1840) was born in Leszno, 
Poland, and served there as dayyan. He was rabbi of Leczyca, 
Poland, from 1818. He wrote Divrei Mishpat (1835), glosses 
on the Hoshen Mishpat with those by his sons Menahem and 
Isaac. At the end of his son Isaac Itzik’s Divrei Hayyim there 
is a selection of Hayyim’s glosses on the Orah Hayyim and 
Yoreh Deah called Mayim Hayyim. MENAHEM BEN HAYYIM 
(1773-1848) was rabbi of Ostrow, Poland, in 1822. He wrote the 
introduction to his father’s Divrei Mishpat and appended to 
it some interpretations of the Pentateuch. IsAAC ITZIK BEN 
HAY YIM (19'" century) was rabbi of Dobra, Plock, and, after 
his father’s death, of Leczyca. His responsa, Divrei Hayyim 
(1851-52), were published posthumously by his son Meir Ben 
Isaac “Auerbach, together with some glosses by his brother. 
MENAHEM ZEVI HIRSCH BEN MENAHEM (pb. Hayyim) was 
rabbi of Leszno and Konin. He wrote Divrei ha-Torah on 
Shulhan Arukh Hoshen Mishpat (1881). 

ELIEZER BEN HAYYIM, known as Reb Leizerl of Kalisz, 
wrote Migdanot Eliezer (1911), a commentary on Esther and 
Psalms. PEREZ BEN MENAHEM NAHUM (18 century) wrote 
Peer Halakhah (1738), glosses to the Talmud and Maimonides’ 
Code. JUDAH LEIB BEN ISRAEL was rabbi of Torchin in 1801 
and Wiszmowice from 1807-08. He wrote Mehokek Yehudah 


(1792), on the Passover laws. 
[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


After 1763 the Auerbach family was mainly concentrated in 
Germany and Alsace where its members served as rabbis, be- 
coming prominent in the German Orthodox rabbinate, as well 
as in Jewish scholarship. The modern line of the family began 
with Abraham, who had 15 children, the oldest of whom was 
ZEVI BENJAMIN (HIRSCH; 1808-1872), a rabbi and rabbinical 
scholar. He belonged to the first generation of German rab- 
bis with a university education. Zevi Benjamin's first rabbin- 
ate was Darmstadt (1831-57), where he preached in High Ger- 
man; selections of his sermons were published in 1834 and 1837. 
He resigned on account of his disagreement with leaders of 
the congregation, who wished to introduce Reform, and set- 
tled in Frankfurt, where he devoted his time to research and 
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different women. His sensitive descriptions of physical pas- 
sion again appeared in his “novel of adolescence,’ Orasul cu 
salcimi (“The Town with Acacia Trees,” 1935), and Accidentul 
(“The Accident,’ 1940). 

The most representative of Sebastian’s novels was De 
doud mii de ani (“For the Past 2,000 Years,” 1934) which dealt 
with the problem of the Jew in an alien community. Written 
in the form of a diary, it portrays the spiritual torment of a 
Jewish intellectual unable to find a solution to his doubts in 
either Communism or Zionism. The novel contains a pref- 
ace by Nae Ionescu who, under the influence of current anti- 
semitism, suggested that the Jews were fated to suffer because 
they had not accepted Jesus, the Christian messiah. Attacked 
both by Romanian nationalists and by Zionists, Sebastian re- 
plied in a mordant and ironic book, Cum am devenit huligan 
(“How I Became a Hooligan,” 1935), which accused Ionescu 
of moral and intellectual dishonesty, denouncing the preface 
as a monstrous act of injustice. 

It was as a dramatist that Sebastian won fame even be- 
yond Romania. Three of his best plays have for their theme 
the intellectual’s flight from a reality to which he is unable to 
adjust himself. Jocul de-a vacanta (“Let's Play Holiday,” 1936, 
staged 1938); Steaua fard nume (“The Nameless Star,” 1943, and 
produced in 1944 under a fictitious name because of Nazi anti- 
Jewish laws); and Ultima Orda (“Last Hour,’ 1943-44, staged 
1946) all show the hand of a master. Sebastian's plays have been 
translated and performed in many languages, including Eng- 
lish, Hebrew, and Chinese. He was killed in a road accident 
after the liberation of Romania from the Nazis. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Calinescu, Istoria Literaturii Romane... 
(1941), 876-8; idem, Ulysse (1967), 290; C. Petrescu, Opinii si Atitu- 
dini (1962), 206-14, 250; B. Elvin, Teatrul lui M. Sebastian (1955); D. 
Littman, in: Studii si Cercetari de Istorie Literara si Folclor, 5 no. 1-2 
(1956), 213-42; P. Georgescu, in: Viata Romineasca, no. 7 (1962). 


[Dora Litani-Littman] 


SEBBA, SHALOM (1897- 1975), Israel painter and designer. 
Born in Germany, he settled in Palestine in 1936. The strong 
influence of the theater world is seen in the simplicity of his 
designs and in his choice of materials. He designed for the- 
aters in Germany, in Stockholm, and in Israel for the Habimah 
Theater. 


SECONDHAND GOODS AND OLD CLOTHES, TRADE 
IN. In Western and Central Europe and Italy trade in second- 
hand goods and old clothes was an integral part of *money- 
lending against pledges, as the pawned and forfeited articles 
(jewelry, clothing, etc.) had to be sold. As many of the goods 
had to be refurbished or repaired, dyeing, tailoring, and mend- 
ing became ancillary occupations. Later it became a separate 
trade which, until the spread of the industrial and techno- 
logical revolutions, catered to the needs of large sectors of 
the population. 

The trade in old clothes in Italy, known as strazzaria 
(from straccio, strazzo, “rag”, was conducted mainly through 
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*peddling and eventually came to include trade in new gar- 
ments and cloth as well. From the 16" to the 18" centuries it 
was the most important Jewish occupation after moneylend- 
ing. The strazzaiuoli often dealt in imported wares, thereby 
angering the local textile and clothing manufacturers. A 1667 
list of 112 Jewish households in Mantua (about one-half of the 
community) included eight traders in secondhand goods, five 
tailors, three renovators of clothes, two clothing shops, three 
scrap-iron traders, and 15 “general” merchants. Fifty years later 
there were 25 dealers in old clothes and secondhand goods, 
19 textile and cloth merchants, and nine traders in scrap 
iron. Strazzaria was a major and characteristic occupation 
of Roman Jewry even before the issue of Pope *Paul 1v’s ex- 
tremely restrictive and discriminatory bull of 1555, Cum nimis 
absurdum, which made it the sole trade permitted to them. In 
the mid-19" century the historian F. Gregorovius reported: 


If we now enter the streets of the ghetto itself we find Israel be- 
fore its booths, buried in restless toil and distress. They sit in 
their doorways or outdoors on the street which affords scarcely 
more light than their damp and dismal rooms, and tend their 
ragged merchandise or industriously patch and sew... The 
daughters of Zion sit upon these rags and stitch anything that 
can be stitched. They have a reputation for great art in patch- 
ing, darning, and piecing, and it is said that no rent in any sort 
of drapery or fabric can be so fearful that these Arachnes can- 
not make it invisible and untraceable... It was frequently with 
painful sympathy that I looked upon them, pale and exhausted 
and stooped, as they diligently plied their needles, men as well 
as women, girls, and children (The Ghetto and the Jews of Rome 
(1966), 66f.). 


Their lot and vocation continued well into the 20" century, 
though many branched off into the antiques trade and the 
clothing industry. In 1940 the licenses of the street vendors 
of old and new clothes were revoked and in the subsequent 
persecutions they were particularly hard hit. 

Elsewhere in Europe Jews frequently traded in old 
clothes, at first in association with moneylending and later, 
in conjunction with related crafts, peddling, and textile trad- 
ing. In the Netherlands and England, as well as other coun- 
tries with large numbers of Jewish immigrants, Jews were ac- 
tive in the trade in secondhand goods. In Amsterdam poor 
Ashkenazi Jews were officially designated as “repairers of old 
clothes.” The mended clothes were exported in large quanti- 
ties to various destinations. One of the richest merchants in 
Amsterdam was instructed by a Jew in Poland to pay a Pol- 
ish Jew in Amsterdam a sum of 10,000 to 12,000 guilders for 
the sale of rags. These may have been utilized for paper pro- 
duction. In London the old clothes trade was situated in the 
“Rag Fair,’ in Rosemary Lane (Royal Mint Street), where there 
were about 500 to 600 Jewish old clothes dealers in 1850 (in 
1800 there had been about 1,000). The “old clo” men, as they 
were called after their traditional call, brought their wares to 
two exchanges, Isaac’s & Simmons and Levy, from where they 
were resold either to wholesale merchants or to retail dealers 
for a variety of purposes. The German and Dutch Jews who 
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entered the secondhand-clothing and rag dealers’ markets at 
Houndsditch in the East End in the 18" century, later domi- 
nated the trade and thereby fixed the area of future Jewish 
settlement in London. The rag trade became obsolete with 
the rise in the standard of living of the masses and the intro- 
duction of Isaac Singer’s sewing machine and modern meth- 
ods of mass production of ready-made clothing. In different 
countries and at various times when traditional Jewish oc- 
cupations were attacked (as in Prussia in the 18‘ century) 
the trade in secondhand goods also came under pressure. In 
Paris in 1911 there were about 1,500 Jewish old clothes dealers 
(brocanteurs) and 400 ragpickers (chiffonniers); in 1941, 2,533 
traders in secondhand goods were recorded. Their real num- 
ber on both dates was probably larger; the majority were im- 
pecunious immigrants from Eastern Europe (M. Roblin, Les 
Juifs de Paris (1952), 108). 

Both in England and the U.S. some Jews extended their 
activities from the secondhand goods trade to buying and 
selling waste products in general. A case study on Detroit by 
J.S. Fauman (in Jsos, 3 (1941), 41ff.) revealed that while there 
had been no Jewish dealers in waste products (such as paper 
and scrap metal) there until 1870, from 1880 Jews were pre- 
dominant, and the location of the lots and junkyards moved 
in relation to the areas of Jewish residence. “The waste indus- 
try, low in status, poorly organized, requiring little capital and 
unattractive to other groups, was easily accessible to Jews.” 
Enterprises of this kind attracted and held Jews because of 
resemblances to their traditional commercial activities, be- 
cause of strong familial ties, and because the independence 
of this type of trade enabled them to close their businesses 
on the Sabbath and festivals. The Detroit pattern prevailed 
in many other cities. An economic survey made by Fortune 
magazine (“Jews in America” (1936), 43) estimated that 90% 
of the scrap-iron and steel industry (worth half a billion dol- 
lars in 1929) was Jewish-owned. Through trade in waste mate- 
rials and particularly in ferrous and nonferrous metals many 
Jews entered the metal industry, especially in Germany (see 
*Metals and Mining). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Glanz, Jew in the Old American Folklore 
(1961), 147-65; S. Simonsohn, Toledot ha- Yehudim be-Dukkasut Man- 
tovah (1964), index s.v. Mishar Sehorot Meshummashot; V.D. Lipman, 
Social History of the Jews in England (1954), 13, 31ff.; Roth, Italy, index 
s.v. Ragpickers and Second-hand Dealers; idem, in: HUCA, 5 (1928), 
353 fL; idem, History of the Jews in Venice (1930), 173ff.; Z. Szajkowski, 
Franco-Judaica (1962), nos. 48, 191, 309, 1395-493; H. Heilig, in: jeayc, 
3 (1931), 307-448; H. Bloom, Economic Activities of the Jews of Amster- 
dam (1935), index s.v. Old Clothes; J. Rumney, in: JHSET, 13 (1932-35); 
332ff.; L.P. Gartner, Jewish Immigrants in England (1960), 82-4; W.M. 
Glicksman, In the Mirror of Literature (1966), 195f. 


[Henry Wasserman] 


SECTS, MINOR. In addition to the main sects which ex- 
isted during the period of the Second Temple and after, such 
as the *Pharisees, the *Sadducees, the *Essenes, the *Thera- 
peutae and the *Dead Sea sects, the sources mention a num- 
ber of others. As will be noted, some scholars identify some 
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of these sects with those belonging to the above-mentioned 
categories. 


Banaim 

The Banaim were an Essene-like Jewish sect in Palestine in the 
second century. The name occurs only in Mikvaot 9:6 where a 
passage referring to the question of dipping clothing for leviti- 
cal purification records: “Garments belonging to the Banaim 
may not have a mudstain even upon one side, because these 
people are very particular concerning the cleanliness of their 
clothing, and any such spot would prevent the purifying water 
from actually penetrating the garment as it is usually worn; 
but with a bor [an unlearned and uncultured man], it matters 
not if his clothing contain a red spot at the time of dipping, 
for such a one is not particular about cleanliness.” 

Considerable debate centers around the meaning of 
Banaim and the activities of the sect in Palestine. Two sep- 
arate theories have developed on the origin of the name. 
One group of scholars identifies it with banah (“to build”) 
and explains them as “scholars who occupy themselves with 
the study of the world’s construction.” Frankel (see bibl.) 
understands the word banai to mean “building master” or 
“builder” and accordingly concludes that the Bana’im were 
an Essene order employed with the ax and shovel (cf. Jos., 
Wars, 2:178). 

Other scholars, among them Sachs and Derenbourg, 
consider Banaim to be derived from the Greek Baddvéidv 
(“bath”), and suggests that it means “those who bathe’ In this 
case, the meaning would make the sect similar to the Tovelei 
Shaharit or Hemerobaptists. A third suggests that they might 
be the followers of Bannus, who was apparently an Essene her- 
mit, with an emphasis on the ritualistic pledge. It is more prob- 
able that the word means simply “bathers” and refers more to 
the clothing and its cleanliness at the bath than to a specific 
sect. If the word bor in the passages quoted from Mikvaot is 
interpreted as “a well” rather than “an uncultured person” then 
the purity of the garment would be dependent on whether the 
mud was from a large or small pit, and again it is a question 
of the garment rather than the type of person. 


Hypsistarians 

The Hypsistarians were a semi-Jewish sect who worshiped 
God under the name O26¢ Yytotoc Tavtoxpdatwp (“The most 
High and Almighty One”). Its members lived on the Bospho- 
rus in the first century c.£. and were found from time to time 
in Asia Minor until the fourth century. They were Jewish to the 
extent that they observed the Sabbath and some of the dietary 
laws, but they deviated from Judaism in that they entertained 
a certain pagan awe for fire and light, the earth and sun, al- 
though no indication is given that they practiced any idola- 
trous worship or prayer rites. They are probably related to, and 
may be identical with, either the Mossalians (“Mezallin”), or 
the Euchomenoi, or the Euphemitai who are distinguished 
as “God-worshipers who also worshiped the Almighty God 
at the blaze of many lights.” The Hypistarians may also be re- 
lated to the Yirei Shamayim (“venerators” or “worshipers of 
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heaven’), mentioned in Codex Theodosianus, xvi, 5:43 and 8:19. 
The general view is that they were undoubtedly a remnant of 
Jewish proselytes who retained a few pagan notions but were 
regarded as hostile to Christian doctrine. 


Hemerobaptists 

The Hemerobaptists (Heb. Tovelei Shaharit; “Morning Bath- 
ers”) were part of the baptist group for which the baptismal rite 
of initiation is the single most important feature. Significant 
of the Hemerobaptists is that this baptismal rite was repeated 
each day, rather than once and for all. The Hemerobaptists 
were probably a division of the Essenes who placed particular 
emphasis on bathing as a ritualistic cleansing before the hour 
of prayer each morning in order to be able to pronounce the 
Name of God with a clean body (Tosef., Yad., end). Samson 
of Sens translates a section of this Tosefta which refers to this 
cleansing: “The morning bathers said to the Pharisees: “We 
charge you with doing wrong in pronouncing the Name with- 
out having taken a ritual bath’? Whereupon the Pharisees said: 
‘We charge you with wrongdoing in pronouncing the Name 
with a body impure within’” The sect is also mentioned in 
the Talmud (Ber. 22a). Hemerobaptist baptism differed from 
proselyte or synagogal ablutions in that this baptism was both 
symbol and sacrament. 

John the *Baptist was probably a Hemerobaptist, as is 
suggested in Clementine Homilies (2:23). His followers were 
eventually absorbed into the Christian Church, although a 
part may have gone to the sect of Mandeans in lower Meso- 
potamia. A remnant of this group was still active in the third 
century C.E. Several early Christian authors make mention of 
the Hemerobaptists. Hegesippus (See Eusebius, Hist. Eccl., iv, 
22) refers to them as one of the Jewish sects or divisions op- 
posed to Christians; Justin calls them “Baptizers.” According 
to the Christian editor of the Didascalia (“Apostolic Consti- 
tutions,” vi, 6), the Hemerobaptists do not make use of their 
beds, tables, and dishes until they have cleansed them. This 
is a misunderstanding of the true purpose of this sect, i.e., 
bodily cleansing. Another author, Epiphanius, asserts that the 
Hemerobaptists deny future salvation to persons who do not 
undergo daily baptism. 


Maghiriya. 

Maghariya was a sect that appeared during the first century 
B.C.E. according to *Kirkisani. The name is Arabic, mean- 
ing “men [people] of the caves” and refers to their practice of 
keeping their books and sacred writings in caves in the sur- 
rounding hills of Palestine. Doctrinal differences with the 
rest of the Jewish community pivoted around the Maghariya’s 
transcendental view that God is too sublime to mingle with 
matter. They therefore rejected the idea that the world was 
directly created by God, but rather held that an intermediary 
power, an angel, was responsible for that act and now repre- 
sents God in the created world. The sect wrote its own pe- 
culiar commentaries on the Bible and attributed the Law, all 
communications, and all anthropomorphic references, not to 
God, but to this angel. Two writings of importance, the Al- 
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exandrian and a later work, Sefer Yadua, were kept; the rest 
were of little apparent significance. 

Some scholars have identified the Maghariya with the 
Essenes or the Therapeutae. Harkavy gives as his reasons for 
such identification: 

(1) the name of the sect, which according to him, does 
not refer to its books but to its followers, who lived in caves 
or in the desert, this being known to have been the Essene 
mode of life; 

(2) the coincidence in the date of its foundation with 
that of the Essenes; 

(3) Maghariya theory of the angel which is in keeping 
with the tenets of the Essenes; 

(4) Kirkisani’s omission of the Essenes from his list of 
the Jewish sects, which would be unaccountable had he not 
considered the Maghariya to be identical with the Essenes. 
Harkavy identifies the Alexandrian author with Philo, who 
underwent the training period for the Essenes, and suggests 
that the angel in Maghariya doctrine might be identical with 
Philo’s Logos. Harkavy’s hypothesis has found wide acceptance. 
S. Baron states that they are clearly related to the Qumran 
community and thus distinguishes between the Qumran com- 
munity and the Essenes. Baron also disagrees with Harkavy’s 
identification of the “Alexandrian” with Philo since he con- 
siders it highly unlikely that Arabic or Hebrew translations of 
Philo’s works were known in Kirkisani’s time. (For the modern 
period see *Subbotniki; *Somrei Sabat.) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: BANA IM: Z. Frankel, in: Zeitschrift fuer die 
religioesen Interessen, 3 (1846), 455; M. Sachs, Beitraege zur Sprachund 
Alterthumsforschung, 2 (1854), 199; Derenbourg, Hist; J. Hamburger, 
Real-Enzyklopaedie fuer Bibel und Talmud, 2 (1873), 84; J. Levy, Wo- 
erterbuch ueber die Talmudim und Midraschim, 1 (19247), 241. HYP- 
SISTARIANS: J. Bernays, Gesammelte Schriften, 1 (1885); F. Cumont, 
Hypsistos (1897); Schuerer, Gesch, 3 (19094), 18. HEMEROBAPTISTS: 
S. Krauss, in: QR, 5 (1892-93), 127; Graetz, Gesch, 3 (1905°), 92; W. 
Brandt, Die juedischen Baptismen (1910); M. Simon, Jewish Sects at 
the Time of Jesus (1967). MAGHARIYA: Graetz, Gesch, 6 (1870), 192; 
A.E. Harkavy, Le-Korot ha-Kittot be- Yisrael (1895); Jellinek, in: oz, 
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[Menahem Mansoor] 


SECUNDA, SHOLOM (1894-1974), composer. Secunda 
was born in Aleksandia (Kherson region), Ukraine. His fam- 
ily moved to Nikolayev in 1897 and immigrated to New York 
in 1908. Asa child, Secunda had already been a meshorer and 
assistant hazzan. In New York he began studying music and 
in 1913 was engaged at the Oden Yiddish Theater as “choris- 
ter, composer, and errand-boy.’ His first musical play, Yosher 
(“Honesty”), written with Solomon Shmulevich, was produced 
there in 1914. Subsequently he became musical director and 
composer at most of the Yiddish theaters in New York, Phil- 
adelphia, St. Louis, etc. During that time he also continued 
his musical studies at the Juilliard School, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and, for one year, with Ernest *Bloch. From 1950 to 1961 
Secunda was musical director of the Brooklyn Jewish Cen- 
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ter and from 1967 music lecturer at New York University and 
Hunter College. 

Secunda’s compositions include dozens of Yiddish mu- 
sical plays and operettas; an opera called Sulamith (based on 
*Goldfaden’s libretto); songs to texts of *Yehoash, *Reissen, 
*Frug, and others; various orchestral, chamber, and choral 
works; and musical liturgical works (two Sabbath services, 
and High Holy Days and festival services). Among his songs, 
three became especially popular: “Dos Yidishe Lid? “Dona, 
Dona, and “Bay Mir Bist Du Sheyn? 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Zylbercweig, Leksikon fun Yidishn Teater, 


2 (1934), 1515-18. 
[Bathja Bayer] 


SEDAKA, NEIL (1939- ), pop composer and performer 
whose songs appeared on the music charts from the 1950s 
through the early 21°t century; member of the Songwriter’s 
Hall of Fame. Born in Brighton Beach, Brooklyn, Sedaka is 
the son of Mac, a Turkish Jewish immigrant and cab driver, 
and Eleanor (Appel), a concert pianist of East European de- 
scent. Sedaka’s parents bought him a piano before he was 10, 
and he attended Juilliard School of Music. At his bar mitzvah, 
his parents were approached to discuss training him to be a 
cantor. At 16, Arthur *Rubinstein named him one of the fin- 
est classical pianists in New York City high schools. Despite 
the classical training, Sedaka formed a pop music vocal group 
while at Brooklyn’s Lincoln High School and began his record- 
ing career shortly after. From 1959 to 1963, songs co-written 
by Sedaka and Howard Greenfield sold more than 25 million 
records. The two were among creators of the “Brill Building 
Sound” in the late 1950s and early 1960s that was dominated 
by young, primarily Jewish songwriters, including Neil *Dia- 
mond, Carole *King, and Paul *Simon. Sedaka’s best-known 
Billboard Hot 100 hits are: “Oh, Carol” (a reference to King, 
a onetime girlfriend) (#9), “Calendar Girl” (#4) and “Happy 
Birthday Sweet Sixteen” (#6) in 1961, “Breaking Up Is Hard 
to Do” (#1) (1962), “Laughter in the Rain” (#1, 1975), and “Bad 
Blood” (#1, also 1975). Sedaka re-released “Breaking Up Is 
Hard To Do” as a ballad in 1974 and made music history when 
it reached #1 on the charts, becoming the first song recorded 
in different versions by the same artist to reach the Top Ten. 
“Breaking Up” was later listed by recording industry group 
BM1as one of the 50 most performed songs of the 20" century. 
He and Greenfield wrote “Love Will Keep Us Together,” a No. 1 
hit for The Captain and Tennille and the bestselling record of 
1975. In 1980, Sedaka had a Top Ten hit with “Should’ve Never 
Let You Go,’ which he recorded with his daughter, Dara; it was 
one of the few father-daughter songs ever to make the charts. 
He continued to reach the charts sporadically in coming years, 
becoming one of the only performers to reach the pop mu- 
sic charts in six decades, and recorded jazz and pop classical 
albums, as well. He also recorded an album of Yiddish songs 
in 2003, and released a Christmas album in 2005. Sedaka was 
inducted into the Songwriter’s Hall of Fame in 2004, had a 
street named after him in Brooklyn, and was given a star on 
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the Hollywood Walk of Fame. In 2005 he received the Sammy 
Cahn Lifetime Achievement Award from the National Acad- 
emy of Popular Music/Songwriters Hall of Fame. The prolific 
Sedaka had written more than 1,000 songs by 2005. In 2005, 
a petition was circulated to have Sedaka named to the Rock 


and Roll Hall of Fame. 
[Alan D. Abbey (274 ed.)] 


SEDEH BOKER (Heb. 7/713 77”; “Cattle Rancher’s Field”), 
kibbutz in the central Negev hills of Israel, 11 mi. (19 km.) 
S. of Yeroham, affiliated with Ihud ha-Kevuzot ve-ha-Kib- 
butzim. Sedeh Boker, founded as a pioneer outpost in 1952, 
was initially an isolated “farming cooperative” in the middle 
of the desert, unaffiliated with any nationwide settlement 
association. The settlers were mostly veteran Israelis of dif- 
ferent political affiliations. They began with horse breeding, 
but later introduced sheep flocks and orchards. They reclaimed 
the loess soil for farming from the desert by special methods. 
Irrigation depends on the rare flood waters in the rainy sea- 
son and sewage water. Farming is based on the orchards as 
well as vineyards, organic citrus groves, and poultry. Sedeh 
Boker also operates a cellotape factory. From the end of 
1953, David *Ben-Gurion and his wife made their home at 
the kibbutz. In the mid-1990s the population of Sedeh 
Boker was approximately 365 and at the end of 2002 it was 


471. 
{Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


In 1965 Midreshet Sedeh Boker was founded on the ini- 
tiative of Ben-Gurion. It comprised a teachers’ training semi- 
nary, a boarding high school whose students were mostly from 
Negev towns and settlements, and a school for field studies. 
The Midrashah, located 3 mi. (5 km.) south of the kibbutz, on 
the rim of the wild Zin Canyon, provides both general edu- 
cation and vocational training, with emphasis on the natural 
sciences. It defines itself as an interdisciplinary center for des- 
ert studies and hosts elementary schools, high schools, and 
field schools, offering advanced seminars. The Midrashah in- 
cludes two academic research centers: the Institute for Desert 
Research and the Ben-Gurion Heritage Center. 


[Yosef Shadur / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


WEBSITE: www.boker.org.il 


SEDEH ELIYAHU (Heb. 1799x 71), kibbutz in central Israel, 
in the Beth-Shean Valley, affiliated with Ha-Kibbutz ha-Dati. 
Sedeh Eliyahu was founded in 1939 by religious pioneers 
from Germany. In 1970 Sedeh Eliyahu had 375 inhabitants, 
increasing to 656 in 2002. Farming was intensive and fully 
irrigated, based on field crops, dates, vineyards, vegetables, 
organic farming, fish breeding, and dairy cattle. The kibbutz 
manufactured spices and biological pest control products 
(Bio-Bee). The name of the kibbutz commemorates Rabbi 
Elijah *Gutmacher. 


WEBSITE: wwwseliyahu.org. il. 
{Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 
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SEDEH NAHUM (Heb. 0171 77”), kibbutz in northern Israel, 
on the border of the Harod and Beth-Shean valleys, affiliated 
with Ha-Kibbutz ha-Me’uhad. Together with *Nir David, 
Sedeh Nahum was the first *stockade and tower outpost in 
the valley. It was founded in 1937 by pioneers from Poland 
and Austria. In 1970, Sedeh Nahum had 290 inhabitants, in- 
creasing to 335 in 2002. Farming was highly intensive and fully 
irrigated, including plantations and poultry. The kibbutz ran 
a plastic factory as well. Its name commemorates the Zionist 
leader Nahum *Sokolow. 


WEBSITE: www.sde-nahum.org. il. 
[Efraim Orni] 


SEDEH NEHEMYAH (Heb. 7777} 71), kibbutz in north- 
ern Israel, in the Huleh Valley, affiliated with Ihud ha-Kev- 
uzot ve-ha-Kibbutzim. Sedeh Nehemyah was founded in 
1940 by pioneers from Holland and Czechoslovakia in the 
vicinity of the then-existing Huleh Swamps. In 1970 Sedeh 
Nehemyah had 304 inhabitants, rising to 383 in 2002. Farm- 
ing was intensive and fully irrigated, based on field crops (in 
partnership with Kibbutz *Amir and Kibbutz *Shamizr), fruit 
orchards, and citrus groves. The kibbutz also manufactured 
plastic products. Its name commemorates the Dutch Zionist 
Nehemiah de *Lieme. 


[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


SEDEH WARBURG (Heb. 371271 77”), moshav in the south- 
ern Sharon, Israel, near Kefar Sava, affiliated with Ha-Ihud ha- 
Hakla’i. Sedeh Warburg was founded in 1938 by middle-class 
immigrants and later joined by other newcomers, mainly from 
Poland. Farming was highly intensive and fully irrigated. In 
1970 Sedeh Warburg had 380 inhabitants, increasing to about 
500 in the mid-1990s and 956 in 2002. Its name commemo- 
rates the Zionist leader Otto *Warburg. 

[Efraim Orni] 


SEDEH YAAKOV (Heb. 37%? 77), moshav in northern 
Israel, southeast of Kiryat Tivon, affiliated with Ha-Poel ha- 
Mizrachi Moshavim Association. Sedeh Yaakov was founded 
in 1927 by immigrants from Poland, Lithuania, and Hungary. 
The moshav raised field and garden crops, citrus groves, fruit 
orchards, dairy cattle, and poultry. In 1970 the moshay, includ- 
ing the religious Youth Aliyah village, Neveh Ammiel (named 
for Rabbi Moses A. *Amiel), numbered 500 inhabitants, rising 
to about 740 In the mid-1990s and 821 in 2002. The name of 
the moshav commemorates Rabbi I.J. *Reines. 


[Efraim Orni] 


SEDER (Heb. 179; “order? “arrangement”). The word seder 
occurs only once in the Bible, in the plural (Job. 10:22), but it 
is extensively used in rabbinical literature. The best known of 
these uses are the following: 

(1) The pericopes of the Bible according to the triennial 
cycle. These divisions are called sedarim, hence the Aramaic 
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form sidra, popularly but wrongly used, particularly in Yiddish 
(sedra) for the weekly portion (instead of parashah). 

(2) The six orders into which the Mishnah is divided. 
See *Shas. 

(3) An order of prayers. Although the word usually em- 
ployed is siddur, that of R. Amram is properly called the seder 
of R. Amram. 

(4) An order of service and worship. This is the most ex- 
tensive use of the word. Thus there is reference to the seder of 
the *benedictions (RH 4:5), of the sounding of the *shofar (RH 
4:9), and for fast days (Ta’an. 2:1), while the detailed descrip- 
tion of the daily sacrifice concludes “thus was the seder of the 
daily offering in the service of the House of God” (Tam. 7:3). 
Similarly the service in the Temple is called the seder *Avo- 
dah. The most common use of the word in this sense is the 
seder of Passover, which, in the piyyut on the conclusion of 
the prose part of the *Haggadah is called siddur Pesah (for a 
full description see *Passover). 


SEDER OLAM (Heb. 0719 170; “The Order of the World”), 
name of two midrashic, chronological works called respec- 
tively Seder Olam Rabbah (“The Great Seder Olam”) and Seder 
Olam Zuta (“The Small Seder Olam”). 


Seder Olam Rabbah 

Seder Olam is mentioned in the Talmud (Shab. 88a; Yev. 82b; 
et al.) and is ascribed by the Palestinian amora R. Johanan 
(third century) to the second-century tanna Yose b. *Halafta 
(Yev. 82b; Nid. 46b). The work is divided into three parts, each 
consisting of ten chapters. Part one enumerates the dates of 
major events from the creation of the world until the death of 
Moses and the crossing of the Jordan by the Israelites under 
Joshua; part two, from the crossing of the Jordan to the murder 
of Zechariah, king of Israel; part three, chapters 21-27, from 
the murder of Zechariah to the destruction of the Temple by 
Nebuchadnezzar; and chapter 28, from the destruction of the 
Temple to the conquest of Babylon by Cyrus. Chapter 29 and 
the first part of chapter 30 cover the Persian period, which is 
stated to be only 34 years. The larger part of chapter 30 con- 
tains a summary of events from the conquest of Persia by Al- 
exander until the Bar Kokhba Revolt. This summary may be 
an epitome of a large section shortened by some later editor 
uninterested in post-biblical history. The book is written in a 
dry but clear Hebrew style. It is embellished with midrashic 
interpretations of biblical passages which are used as sources 
for the chronological calculations. 

Yose b. Halafta, the presumed author of Seder Olam Rab- 
bah, probably had access to old traditions that also under- 
lay the chronological computations of the Jewish Hellenistic 
chronographer *Demetrius (third century B.c.E.). The most 
significant confusion in Yose’s calculation is the compression 
of the Persian period, from the rebuilding of the Temple by 
Zerubbabel in 516 B.c.£. to the conquest of Persia by Alexan- 
der, to no more than 34 years. Like other rabbinic scholars, 
he believed that Zerubbabel (sixth century B.c.£.), Malachi, 
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Ezra, Nehemiah (all fifth century B.c.£.), and Simeon the 
Just (third century) were all contemporaries. The work in its 
present form has gone through many hands. Some quotations 
from it in the Talmud are missing in the extant text (see bibl. 
Ratner, Mavo, 118ff.). On the other hand, the book contains 
many later additions (ibid., 134 ff.). 

Seder Olam Rabbah was the first to establish the era 
“from the creation of the world” (ab creatione mundi, ab- 
breviated A.M. for anno mundi). Utilizing the biblical chro- 
nology and reconstructing post-biblical history as well as he 
could, the author arrived at the conclusion that the world was 
created 3828 years before the destruction of the Second Tem- 
ple by the Romans. According to this calculation the destruc- 
tion took place in the year 68, which is in contradiction to the 
accepted chronology that it took place in the year 70 C.z. 
An attempt to harmonize the contradiction was made by 
E. Frank (see bibl.). It was a long time until the reckoning 
according to the anno mundi era took root in Jewish chro- 
nology. For many centuries the calculation of the Seder Olam 
Rabbah was of interest only to talmudic students who tried 
to satisfy their curiosity for historical reconstruction. The 
usual calculation accepted by Jews in talmudic and even 
post-talmudic times was that of the Seleucid era, beginning 
with the year 312 B.c.E., and usually referred to in Jewish lit- 
erature as minyan shetarot (“dating of documents”). Only 
when the center of Jewish life moved from Babylonia to Eu- 
rope and the calculation according to the Seleucid era became 
meaningless was it replaced by that of the anno mundi era of 
the Seder Olam. 

The first mention of the anno mundi date is in the chron- 
ological book Baraita di-Shemuel (eighth-ninth centuries; 
see A. Epstein, Mi-Kadmoniyyot ha-Yehudim (1957), 18, 193); 
on tombstones in Venosa, southern Italy (ninth century; see 
U.(M.D.) Cassuto, in: Kedem, 2 (1945), 99-120), and in the 
commentary of Shabbetai *Donnolo (tenth century, Italy) on 
the Sefer Yezirah (ed. by David Castelli (1880), 3). From the 
ub century onward it became dominant in most of the Jew- 
ish communities in the world. In the 16" century, Azariah 
de *Rossi was the first Jewish scholar to doubt the antiquity 
of the usage of this era (see Meor Einayim, ch. 25). Until the 
12" century the book was known only as Seder Olam, but the 
word rabbah was then added in order to differentiate it from 
the chronicle Seder Olam Zuta. The first to use the name Seder 
Olam Rabbah was Abraham b. Nathan ha-Yarhi (see Sefer ha- 
Manhig, 52ab). 

The book has gone through many editions and was com- 
mented upon by many scholars, among them Jacob *Emden, 
*Elijah b. Solomon Zalman Gaon of Vilna, and B. Ratner, 
who devoted to the book a separate large introduction (mavo) 
containing valuable critical references. A Latin translation 
by G. Genebara of Seder Olam Rabbah and Seder Olam Zuta 
appeared in 1577, and another one appeared in 1692. An at- 
tempt at a critical edition of the book was made by Alexander 
Marx, who published the first ten chapters of it with a Ger- 
man translation in 1903. 
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Seder Olam Zuta 

This is an anonymous early medieval chronicle. Written mostly 
in Hebrew and partly in Aramaic, it consists of ten chapters. 
The first six chapters deal with the chronology of 50 genera- 
tions from Adam to Jehoiachin, king of Judah, who was exiled 
by Nebuchadnezzar to Babylon and according to this chron- 
icle was the first of the Babylonian exilarchs. Chapters 7-10 
deal with 39 generations from Jehoiachin until the end of the 
Babylonian exilarchate under the Sassanid dynasty. The object 
of the chronicle is presumably to show that the exilarchs were 
of Davidic descent and that the lineage of these exilarchs had 
died out in Babylon when Mar Zutra (11) left Babylonia for 
Erez Israel in 520. A detailed account of Mar Zutra’s adventures 
is given at the end of the book to substantiate this contention. 
This part, which enumerates the exilarchs of the fourth and 
fifth centuries, is historically important as it is the only source 
of information for this period. The Karaites also traced back 
the descent of their exilarchs through this record. 

There is a difference of opinion concerning the time of 
composition of this chronicle. Many hold that it was writ- 
ten about 804, which corresponds to the date given in the De 
Rossi manuscript (Parma) published by Schechter (Mewy, 39 
(1895), 23-28). However, this may be a later addition. Accord- 
ing to others it was written in the time of the *savoraim (sixth 
century), and others claim that it was written when there was 
considerable doubt about the authenticity of the genealogy of 
the Babylonian exilarchs (second half of the seventh century; 
see *Bustanai b. Haninai). For the biblical period the author 
drew on the Seder Olam Rabbah and for the talmudic period, 
on the chronicles or chronological lists which were composed 
in the Babylonian academies (Sifrei Zikhronot le-Veit David, 
Sifrei Beit David; see Iggeret Sherira Gaon, ed. Lewin, 96). 
Abraham Zacuto included the greater part of this chronicle 
in his Sefer Yuhasin (see Sefer Yuhasin ha-Shalem, ed. by H. 
Flipowski and A.H. Freimann, 91-93). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: SEDER OLAM RABBAH:B. Ratner, Mavo le- 
Seder Olam Rabba (1894); idem (ed.), Seder Olam Rabba (1897), re- 
print with introd. by S.K. Mirsky (1966); A. Marx (ed.), Seder Olam 
(1903); E. Frank, Talmudic and Rabbinical Chronology (1956), 11 ff; 
Baron, Social”, 8 (1958), 204-10. SEDER OLAM ZUTA: F. Lazarus, in: 
Bruell’s Jahrbuecher, 10 (1890), 157-70; M. Grossberg (ed.), Seder Olam 
Zuta (1910); H. Tykocinski, in: Devir, 1 (1923), 171ff.; A.D. Goode, in: 
JQR, 31 (1940/41), 149-69; M.J. Weinstock (ed.), Seder Olam Zuta ha- 
Shalem (1957); Dinur, Golah, 1 pt. 1 (19587), 264f. 


[Judah M. Rosenthal] 


SEDEROT (Heb. ni17i”), development town in the southern 
Coastal Plain of Israel 11 mi. (18 km.) S. of Ashkelon. Sederot’s 
beginnings were in 1951, when immigrants from Kurdistan and 
Persia were housed in temporary huts near kibbutz *Nir Am 
and found occasional employment as hired laborers, mainly in 
farming, in the vicinity. In 1954 the place became a ma’barah 
(transitory immigrant camp), called Ma’barat Gevim-Dorot; 
it absorbed newcomers from North Africa. In 1956 it was de- 
clared a development town and permanent housing schemes 
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were started. In the ensuing years, Sederot continued to suffer 
from unemployment caused by the lack of local industry, from 
an exorbitant burden of welfare cases, and consequently, from 
a large turnover of population. The situation improved in the 
1960s when industries were set up in the town and the simul- 
taneous industrialization of the region’s kibbutzim provided 
additional places of work for Sederot residents. Projects were 
devised to attract skilled labor and professionals from among 
new immigrants and veteran Israelis, thus also attempting to 
diversify the town’s population — 7,500 in 1970 - the majority of 
whom originated from North Africa, mainly Morocco. Local 
industry included enterprises in food packing (citrus, poultry, 
etc.), as well as metal and textile plants, cotton mills, etc. In 
the mid-1990s the population was approximately 14,600, ris- 
ing to 19,400 in 2002 on an area of around 2 sq. mi. (5 sq. km.). 
In 1996 Sederot received city status. Unemployment reached 
the 12% mark in the early 2000s. Located barely half a mile 
(800 m.) from Beit Hanun in the northern Gaza Strip, Sederot 
came under Kassam rocket attack in the al-Aqsa Intifada, with 
nearly 100 hitting the town between 2001 and 2004 and four 
residents killed and dozens injured. Dozens more hit the town 
after Israel’s disengagement from the Gaza Strip in 2005. Sed- 
erot is known for its native rock groups (such as Tipex). Since 
2001 its cinemateque has hosted the Southern Film Festival in 
conjunction with nearby Sapir College. It also operates haredi 
and hesder yeshivot. 


[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


SEDOT YAM (Heb. 0°? niviv), kibbutz in central Israel on 
the site of ancient Caesarea, affiliated with Ha-Kibbutz ha- 
Me'uhad. Sedot Yam was founded in 1940 by Israel-born youth 
of the Ha-No’ar ha-Oved movement and by Youth Aliyah 
graduates from Germany and Hungary (among them Hannah 
*Szenes). Initially, the kibbutz took on as its principal assign- 
ment pioneering in sea fishing, but abandoned this branch in 
the course of time and developed fruit orchards, irrigated field 
and fodder crops, etc. The kibbutz also produced quartz sur- 
facing products (CaesarStone) and other surfacing materials 
(marble, granite, ceramics). It had a small museum contain- 
ing ancient artifacts uncovered in the area. In 1970 Sedot Yam 
had 510 inhabitants, increasing to 634 in 2002. 


WEBSITE: www.sdot-yam.org.il. 


[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


SEDRAN (Sedransky), BARNEY (1891-1969), U.S. basket- 
ball player. Born in New York, Sedran was considered too 
small for high school basketball but became a varsity player 
at the City College of New York (1909-11). He turned profes- 
sional in 1911, and in 15 seasons his teams won a number of 
championships. 

Only five feet four inches tall and weighing 118 pounds, 
the smallest regular professional player, he excelled never- 
theless in all phases of the game, and in 1913 set an all-time 
scoring record of 34 points on 17 field goals without the ben- 
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SEE, LEOPOLD 


efit of a backboard. From 1932 to 1946, Sedran coached such 
teams as the Brooklyn Jewels, Kate Smith Celtics, Wilmington 
Bombers, and New York Gothams. In 1962 he was elected to 
the Basketball Hall of Fame. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Postal et al. (eds.), Encyclopedia of Jews 


in Sports (1965), 92-93. 
[Jesse Harold Silver] 


SEDUVA (or Sheduva; Pol. Szadéw; Rus. Shadov), city in 
N. central Lithuania. The Jewish community in Seduva dates 
from the 15'" century. Seduva was the birthplace of R. Moses of 
*Kiev. In 1766 there were 508 Jews who paid the poll tax, and 
in 1897 the Jewish population numbered 2,695 (61% of the total 
population). During World War 1 Jews were deported to the 
interior of Russia, only some of them returning after the war, 
and in 1923 only 916 (28% of the total population) remained. 
Subsequent migration abroad and to the large cities reduced 
the number of Jews even further; in 1939 there were only 200 
Jewish families in Seduva. Shortly after the German invasion 
the community was completely destroyed. The Russian-Jewish 
historian Pesah (Piotr) *Marek was born in Seduva. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yahadut Lita, 3 (1967), 362. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


SEE, family originally from Lorraine; the name is said to de- 
rive from the Seille River. Toward the end of the 16" century, 
most of the members of the family had settled in *Alsace and 
Lorraine (in Metz, Bergheim, Rappoltsweiler (Ribeauvillé), 
and Colmar), but later most of them lived in Paris. During 
the 19* and 20 centuries, its members included the politi- 
cian CAMILLE SEE (1847-1920), the playwright EDMOND *SEE 
(1875-1959), the physician GERMAIN SEE (1818-1896), the 
soldier Léopold *Sée (1822-1904), and the historian HENRI 
SEE (1864-1936), whose works on economic history, La vie 
économique et les classes sociales en France au xvitt® siécle 
(192.4) and Histoire économique de la France (2 vols., 1939-42), 
are of lasting importance. He also contributed articles on 
French Jewish history to the Revue détudes juives. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kaufmann, in: REJ, 20 (1890), 309-11; Gins- 
burger, in: REJ, 50 (1905), 113; idem, in: Souvenir et Science, 2 (1931), 
NOs. 2, 3; 3 (1932), no. 2; E. Sitzmann, Dictionnaire de biographie des 
hommes célébres de I’ Alsace, 2 (1910), 766. 


SEE, EDMOND (1875-1959), French playwright. Born in Bay- 
onne, Sée forsook the law to write witty plays analyzing hu- 
man emotions. Mainly comedies in the 18"-century French 
classical tradition, these include the highly successful La brebis 
(1896), Lindiscret (1903), Lirréguliére (1913), La dépositaire 
(1924), and Charité (1932). He also wrote two romantic novels, 
Un cousin d’Alsace (1918) and Notre amour (1920), and critical 
works such as Le thédtre frangais contemporain (1928). 


SEE, LEOPOLD (1822-1904), French general. Born in Ber- 


gheim, Alsace, into a distinguished French family, Sée gradu- 
ated from the military academy at St. Cyr and in 1850 was ap- 
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SEEKERS AFTER SMOOTH THINGS 


pointed to one of the famous Zouave regiments with the rank 
of captain. He was sent to Algeria to fight against insurgent 
tribes and in 1854 his regiment was transferred to Crimea on 
the outbreak of war against Russia. Sée fought in the bitter 
battles of Alma and Inkerman and at the siege of Sebastopol. 
Twice wounded, he was mentioned in dispatches and received 
the Legion of Honor. He led a Zouave battalion in the attack 
on Port Malakoff. By the end of the Crimean War, Sée was a 
very popular figure in France and was transferred to the Im- 
perial Guard at Versailles. In 1859 he served in the Italian cam- 
paign. On the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian War in 1870, 
Sée commanded his regiment at the siege of Metz. He was 
wounded and taken prisoner, but was released because of the 
severity of his wounds. Sée became a lieutenant general in 1880 
and commanded various army divisions until his retirement 
in 1887. Throughout his life, he was active in Jewish affairs and 
was a member of the French Jewish Consistory. 


[Mordechai Kaplan] 


SEEKERS AFTER SMOOTH THINGS, or “Givers of 
Smooth Interpretations” (Heb. nin W157, doreshei halakot), 
a designation given in the *Qumran texts to certain people 
who followed a different (and presumably less exacting) ap- 
plication of the law than that favored by the Qumran commu- 
nity. At the beginning of the Zadokite Admonition (cp 1:18) 
those who paid heed to the “man of scoffing,’ the “spouter of 
lies,” are said to have “given smooth interpretations” (a phrase 
probably derived from Isa. 30:10, where the rebellious people 
say to the prophets, “speak unto us smooth things, prophesy 
delusions” — i.e., tell us what we like to hear). From samples 
of these “smooth interpretations” given later in the same work 
(cp 4:19ff.), with special reference to the marriage laws and 
the rules of purity, it seems most probable that the people re- 
ferred to are the Pharisees. 

In the *Thanksgiving Psalms the tension between the 
community and the “seekers after smooth things” finds re- 
peated expression: the psalmist has become “a man of dispute 
for the interpreters of error... a spirit of jealousy to all who 
seek after smooth things,” (19H 2:14ff.) and he praises God 
for having “redeemed the soul of the poor man (evyon) from 
the seekers after smooth things” (1QH 2:32). Those who were 
formerly his friends and companions have become “interpret- 
ers of falsehood and seers of deceit,” who (he says) “have de- 
vised plans of Belial against me, to make me exchange Thy law, 
which Thou hast engraved on my heart, for ‘smooth things’ 
to be given to Thy people” (1QH 4:10ff.). From this it appears 
that the Qumran community and the “seekers after smooth 
things” once belonged to the same group, but the parting of 
the ways came when the *Teacher of Righteousness received 
his special revelation and organized his *Yahad. The teacher 
may well be the psalmist whose voice is heard in these passages 
from the Thanksgiving Psalms. In the Nahum Commentary 
from Cave Four at Qumran, Demetrius, king of Greece, is said 
to have “attempted to enter Jerusalem by the counsel of the 
seekers after smooth things” but met with fearful retribution 
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at the hands of the *Lion of Wrath, who “took vengeance on 
the seekers after smooth things in that he proceeded to hang 
them up alive.” This is best interpreted as pertaining to the 
rebellion against Alexander *Yannai in 94-88 B.c.£., during 
which his insurgent subjects (among whom the Pharisees were 
prominent) tried to enlist the aid of Demetrius 111 (Eukairos) 
against him. When the rebellion was put down, he crucified 
800 of their leaders. The commentator on Nahum plainly does 
not approve of the “seekers after smooth things” (otherwise 
he would not have used such a disapproving designation for 
them), but still less does he approve of the blasphemous atroc- 
ity perpetrated by the Lion of Wrath. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Dupont-Sommer, Essene Writings from 
Qumran (1961), notes on passages cited above; C. Rabin, Qumran 
Studies (1957); Allegro, in: JBL, 75 (1956), 89ff.; Roth, in: Revue de 
Qumran, 2 (1960), 261ff. 

[Frederick Fyvie Bruce] 


SEELIGMANN, ISAC LEO (Arieh; 1907-1982), Bible 
scholar. Born in Amsterdam, he was the son of the bibliog- 
rapher Sigmund *Seeligmann. Leo Seeligmann studied both 
at the Netherlands Israelite Seminary and at the Municipal 
University of Amsterdam (Latin and Greek). From 1936 on- 
wards he taught at the Seminary. Despite deportation to West- 
erbork and Theresienstadt, he and his family survived World 
War i. In 1946 he became curator of the Bibliotheca Rosen- 
thaliana, the Judaica and Hebraica Department of the Amster- 
dam University Library, and worked together with Leo Fuks, 
who would succeed him in 1950, to fill the gaps and to try to 
continue the pre-war history of the collection. He combined 
both his rabbinical training and his philological studies in his 
Ph.D. dissertation on The Septuagint Version of Isaiah (Leiden 
1948, re-edited in The Septuagint Version of Isaiah and Cog- 
nate Studies, 2004). He aimed at understanding the Septua- 
gint as a document of Jewish-Alexandrian theology. In 1950 
he joined the Bible Department of the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem, where he taught as a lecturer and as a professor 
for 25 years. Shortly before his death he was presented with 
a three-volume Festschrift as a measure of the esteem many 
scholars held for him. 

In addition to his book on the Septuagint, Seeligmann’s 
scholarly contribution was in his lectures at international 
congresses and his articles in periodicals and Festschriften. A 
selection of these, in German and English, was published in 
Gesammelte Studien zur Hebrdischen Bibel (2004), including 
translations from Hebrew. 

In his first lecture for the International Organization of 
Old Testament Scholars (later: for the Study of the Old Testa- 
ment) in Copenhagen 1953, he drew attention to the flexibility 
of biblical stories and literary motives in “Voraussetzungen der 
Midraschexegese” and later, on the same theme, in “Anfange 
der Midraschexegese in der Chronik” (1980). 

He became fascinated by the theme of the different stages 
of writing history in the Hebrew Bible. Among the fruits of 
his research into biblical historiography are “Hebraische Er- 
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zahlung und biblische Geschichtsschreibung” (1962), “Von 
historischer Wirklichkeit zu historiosophischer Konzeption 
in der Hebraischen Bibel” (1971), and his last congress lecture 
in Goettingen, “Die Auffassung von der Prophetie in der deu- 
teronomistischen und chronistischen Geschichtsschreibung” 
(1977). 

He demonstrated his interest in philological research 
in articles such as “Untersuchungen zur Textgeschichte der 
Hebriaischen Bibel” (1956) and “Indications of Editorial Al- 
teration and Adaptation in the Massoretic Text and the Sep- 
tuagint” (1961). Among his other works are Phasen uit de ge- 
schiedenis van het Joodsch historisch bewustzijn (1947); Profetie 
en profeten in Israel (1927); and Tekst-, Litteratuur- en godsdi- 
enstgeschiedenis van het Oude Testament (1935). 

His colleague Rudolf Smend (Goettingen) wrote an ex- 
tensive biographical sketch which highlights the trends of 
Seeligmann’s research. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Isac Leo Seeligmann, The Septuagint Version 
of Isaiah and Cognate Studies, ed. by R. Hanhart and H. Spieckermann 
(2004); idem, Gesammelte Studien zur Hebrdischen Bibel. Mit einem 
Beitrag von R. Smend, ed. by E. Blum (2004), including bibliog.; Stu- 
dia Rosenthaliana, 38 (2005/6) includes an English translation of a 
long passage of Smend’s biographical sketch. 

[EJ. Hoogewoud (2"4 ed.)] 


SEELIGMANN, SIGMUND (1873-1940), bibliographer and 
historian. Born in Karlsruhe, Germany, Seeligmann came to 
Amsterdam in 1884, later studying at its rabbinical seminary. 
Maintaining worldwide contacts with Jewish scholars, he put 
his rich knowledge and important library at their disposal. Of 
his many articles and monographs on Jewish bibliography and 
the history of the Jews in the Netherlands, especially impor- 
tant are “Het geestelijk leven in de Hoogduitsche Joodsche 
Gemeente te’s Gravenhage” (“The Spiritual Life of the Dutch 
Jewish Community in The Hague,’ in: D.S. van Zuiden, De 
Hoogduitsche Joden in ‘s Gravenhage (1913)); and Bibliographie 
en Historie; bijdrage tot de geschiedenis der eerste Sephardim in 
Amsterdam (“Bibliography and History; Contribution to the 
History of the First Sephardim in Amsterdam,” 1927). Many 
of his writings are collected in his Varia (1935), nos. 1-36, in 
one volume. His original theories on the settlement of Con- 
versos in The Dutch Republic and his emphasis on the special 
character of Dutch Jewry (Seeligmann coined the by now leg- 
endary phrase species hollandia judaica) greatly stimulated the 
study of this chapter of Jewish history. In 1919 he founded the 
Genootschap voor Joodsche Wetenschap in Nederland (“So- 
ciety for the Science of Judaism in the Netherlands”). He was 
active in many Jewish institutions, including a term as presi- 
dent of the Dutch Zionist Organization. 
[Frederik Jacob Hirsch / Irene E. Zwiep (24 ed.) ] 
His son, Isac Leo *Seeligmann (Arieh; 1907-1982), bib- 
lical scholar, was born in Amsterdam, and served as lecturer 
in the Netherlands Israelite Seminary from 1936 to 1939. In 
1946, after returning from a Nazi concentration camp, he was 
librarian at the University of Amsterdam. In 1950 he joined the 
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SEFER HA-HAYYIM 


department of Bible at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 
becoming professor in 1966. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Hirschel, in: Ha'Ischa, 12 (1940); M.H. van 
Campen, In Memoriam Sigmund Seeligmann (1941). 


SEESEN, town in Lower Saxony, Germany. Throughout its 
history the Jewish community of Seesen was small, its num- 
bers never exceeding 200. In 1801 the financier and Court Jew 
Israel *Jacobson founded and richly endowed the Jacobson 
Schule in Seesen as a means of implementing his humanistic 
and reform ideals. Modern subjects and vocational instruc- 
tion were emphasized. The school began to accept Christian 
pupils in 1805, and later in the 19" century lost its Jewish 
character. In 1810 the Seesen synagogue (the controversial 
Jacobsontempel), featuring for the first time in Germany an 
organ, choir, and sermons in German, was consecrated as an 
offshoot of the school. There were 54 Jews in Seesen in 1819; 
178 in 1871; and 209 in 1895. In 1852 a nonsectarian orphanage 
was founded by Jacobson’s son Mayer. It was closed in 1923 
and reopened in 1929 as a Jewish youth sanatorium. Only 30 
Jews lived in Seesen in 1933, when Jewish teachers and pu- 
pils were expelled from the school and its foundation funds 
confiscated. After World War 11, a short-lived community of 
60 was established, but by 1952 only nine remained. A liberal 
Jewish community was founded in 1997. It numbered 43 in 
2005. All the members are immigrants from the former Soviet 
Union. They use a room in the original Jacobson school. The 
community is a member of the Union of Progressive Jews in 
Germany. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Eliav, Ha-Hinnukh ha- Yehudi be-Germa- 
nyah (1960), index; M. Kreutzberger (ed.), Bibliothek und Archiv, 1 
(1970), 255; FJW, 416; G. Ballin, in: Genealogie (1969). ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: G. Ballin, Geschichte der Juden in Seesen (1979); Z. Asaria, 
Die Juden in Niedersachsen (1979), 444-56; Germania Judaica, vol. 3 
(1987), 1362; M. Berg, Juedische Schulen in Niedersachsen (Beitraege 
zur historischen Bildungsforschung, vol. 28) (2003). 


[Larissa Daemmig (24 ed.)] 


°SEETZEN, ULRICH JASPER (1767-1811), German ex- 
plorer. He studied medicine in Goettingen. During his exten- 
sive travels in the Near East, he visited Palestine (1802), Mecca 
and Medina (1810), and Yemen (1811), where he was poisoned. 
His diaries were edited posthumously by Kruse and Fleischer 
(1854-59). Seetzen was the first of the scientific explorers of 
the 19» century. His knowledge of Arabic and his courage en- 
abled him to visit unexplored regions, such as the Dead Sea. 
He was the first European to note the ruins of Masada (Sabba), 
although he did not identify the site. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.P.J. Olivier, in: M. Weippert and S. 
Timm (eds.), Meilenstein (1995) 164-71; H. Weippert, in: ibid., 324-32; 
J. Schienerl, Der Weg in den Orient. Der Forscher Ulrich Jasper Seet- 


zen... (2000). 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


SEFER HA-HAYYIM, an anonymous Ashkenazi-hasidic 
treatise, unique in its combination of mystical esoteric theol- 
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SEFER HA-MAASIM LI-VENEI EREZ YISRAEL 


ogy with ethical teaching. Whereas all other works of *Hasidei 
Ashkenaz deal with either one area or the other, the author of 
Sefer ha-Hayyim attempts first to establish a theological ba- 
sis — beginning with the essence of God, His holy Names, and 
His different powers, and concludes with the ethical problems 
of good and evil tendencies among men, suggesting ways to 
overcome them. Because some theories in this work closely 
resemble basic kabbalistic ideas, Sefer ha-Hayyim is important 
for the history of Jewish mysticism. R. Moses *Taku attributes 
the book to R. Abraham *ibn Ezra. There seems to be no ba- 
sis for this, however, even though the author used Ibn Ezra’s 
exegetical and theological works. In the introduction of Sefer 
ha-Hayyim the author numbers 15 chapters, briefly describing 
their contents; the text, however, does not follow that struc- 
ture, and entire subjects mentioned in the introduction are 
either missing or appear in a different order. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Dan, Torat ha-Sod shel Hasidut Ashkenaz 
(1968), 143-56, 230-5; G. Scholem, Ursprung und Anfaenge der Kab- 


bala (1962), 160f. 
[Joseph Dan] 


SEFER HA-MA‘*ASIM LI-VENEI EREZ YISRAEL, halakhic 
work written in Erez Israel. In 1930 B.M. *Lewin published two 
fragments from the Genizah collection in Oxford of the Sefer 
ha-Maasim with an introduction (Tarbiz, 1.1 (1930), 79-101). 
Since then various additional fragments have been published 
by J.N. *Epstein and J. *Mann. All these fragments together 
amount to only 15 pages, but in 1972, Z.M. Rabinowitz pub- 
lished the largest extract yet found, consisting of ten pages. 
This additional extract makes possible a fuller evaluation of 
the importance of this work. These fragments confirm the 
conclusion of Epstein that the work belongs to the end of the 
Byzantine and the beginning of Arab rule in Erez Israel (end 
of the 7" century) and the terminus ad quem is provided by 
the fact that the far-reaching geonic enactment, permitting the 
*ketubbah of a woman to be levied from movable goods of the 
orphaned children, enacted in 787 c.£., was unknown. 

The word Maasim refers to the fact that the work con- 
sists of practical halakhic discussions, excluding laws which 
had no practical application. As such it affords interesting 
glimpses into aspects of the life of the Jews in Erez Israel at 
the time. Thus it reveals that Jews engaged extensively in ag- 
riculture and cattle raising and that they rented land for this 
purpose from the Arabs. 

The importance of the work lies in the fact that unlike 
other halakhic codes and commentaries which are based 
mainly upon the Babylonian Talmud, Sefer ha-Maasim is the 
first and earliest example of the codification of the halakhah 
according to the Jerusalem Talmud and the halakhah ob- 
served in Erez Israel until the time of *Yehudai Gaon and his 
disciples (8 century). 

The Sefer ha-Maasim contains some laws and customs for 
which there is no other source. Further extracts from the Sefer 
ha-Maasim, from the literary legacy of the late Prof. Mordecai 
Margaliot, have been published. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z.M. Rabinowitz, in: Tarbiz 41:3 (1972). 


[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 


SEFER HA-NEYAR, an anonymous book of halakhic deci- 
sions by one of the last French tosafists of the late 13 or early 
14" century. Extremely strange and farfetched theories were 
put forward by Jewish bibliographers and chroniclers about 
this book, which was known to them only by hearsay. Only 
after its publication did it become possible to gain an idea of 
its true nature. The work contains about 40 chapters, embrac- 
ing all the halakhot governing the day-to-day observance of 
the Jew. The book chiefly relies on the teachings of the great 
French and German scholars, the tosafists, down to *Isaac 
of Corbeil and *Perez b. Elijah of Corbeil who are, however, 
rarely mentioned by name. The author also made use of the 
works of the great Spanish posekim, such as Maimonides and 
Isaac Alfasi, and the *Halakhot Gedolot. In its general charac- 
ter, sources, and aims, there is a strong resemblance between 
Sefer ha-Neyar and the *Kol Bo, another anonymous work. 
The Neyar, however, appears to have been compiled before the 
Kol Bo, since it contains very few references to *Meir b. Ba- 
ruch of Rothenburg and Perez of Corbeil. The Sefer ha-Neyar 
describes the customs of France and Germany, and contains 
valuable halakhic, literary, and historical material, for which it 
is often the sole source. One of its main sources was the work 
of a certain Baruch Hayyim b. Menahem, a scholar not oth- 
erwise known. From the quotations themselves it is clear that 
Baruch was a pupil of *Samson of Sens and of his own father, 
who was also a pupil of Samson and of the brothers *Moses 
and *Samuel of Evreux. Anonymous haggahot (“glosses”) have 
been added to the text of the book; although they resemble it 
in content and in use of sources, they seem to be by another 
scholar who lived a generation later than the author of the 
work, and may have been his pupil. There are also a number 
of anonymous haggahot of a different type, entitled Nofekh; 
the exact relationship between them and the book itself is not 
clear. Some consider that the name of the work (apparently 
not its original name) was derived from the French town Niort 
(and there are additional indications that the book originated 
there). Others connect it with the introduction into France of 
writing paper (neyar, “paper”) at the end of the 13" century, 
it being one of the first books written on paper. The book 
enjoyed a wide circulation and manuscripts of it are extant. 
Later its popularity declined. The only halakhist to quote the 
work, in his responsa, was Joseph *Colon. The first part of 
Sefer ha-Neyar (25 chapters) was published in New York in 
1960 by G. Appel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Appel (ed.), Sefer ha-Neyar (1960), in- 
trod.; idem, in: Sura, 2 (1955-56), 356-87 (Heb.); H. Gross, in: REJ, 


7 (1883), 74-7. 
[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


SEFER HA-YASHAR (Heb. 1 199; “The Book of Righ- 


teousness”), an anonymous work, probably written in the 13" 
century, one of the most popular ethical books in the Middle 
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AUERBACH FAMILY 
DAVID TEVELE 
AUERBACH 
1575 Vienna 
ISAAC SIMEON WOLF JUDAH LEIB MA'OR KATAN 
1600 d. 1606 Vienna 1550-1631 
TEVELE MESHULLAM 
Lublin ZALMAN FISCHHOF GD MIRIAM 
d. 1677 Nikolsburg 
I I 
SAMUEL SIMEON MENAHEM JOSEPH MOSES BENJAMIN ZE’EV HAYYIM 
Lublin 1611-1638 MENDEL Cracow FISCHHOF d. 1666 Vienna 
1620-1689 | | 
JACOB ELEAZAR MOSES SIMEON WOLF MOSES ITZIG SAMUEL MESHULLAM HAYYIM ISAAC BENJAMIN 
d. 1692 Lublin Cracow d. 1733 ZANVIL ZALMAN SIMEON ZE'EV 
I | I | 4. 1705 I 
1700 ' ! ! ! I 
MESHULLAM MENAHEM PINEHAS NATHAN MESHULLAM 
ZALMAN FISCHHOF II MENDEL II d.c. 1728 Vienna ZALMAN 
Nikolsburg | Nikolsburg 
JACOB JUDAH SELIG R. ITZIG 
ZEVI BENJAMIN a) DABRISH 
1690-1778 d. 1778 
SELIG AVI’EZRI 
1726-1767 
ABRAHAM ESTHER OPPENHEIM 
1763-1845 1785-1864 
1800 
ZEVI BENJAMIN LEAH FRENKEL 15 children 
1808-1872 1814-1884 
SELIG AVI’EZRI ROSA HIRSCH 6 children 
1840-1901 1843-1932 
ISAAC EMIL a) CLARA MARX MOSES ® JENNY KOTTEK = 10 children 
1870-1932 b. 1878 b. 1881 1889-1954 
ZEVI BENJAMIN a) RECHA MEYER 3 children ABRHAM SAMUEL D BONA PACIFIC! 3 children 
1900 b. 1901 b. 1907 b. 1914 b. 1923 
5 children 5 children 


writing. In 1863 he became rabbi at Halberstadt. In 1868-69 
Auerbach published the 12'-century halakhic compendium 
Sefer ha-Eshkol by *Abraham b. Isaac of Narbonne with a com- 
mentary, Nahal Eshkol (repr. 1962). In 1909 Shalom *Albeck 
published an “Open Letter” accusing Auerbach of forgery. He 
maintained that the Old Spanish manuscript on which Auer- 
bach said he based his edition did not exist and that Auerbach, 
while in Frankfurt, had copied from the Carmoly manuscript, 
but with alterations and additions of his own. J. Schorr, H. Eh- 
rentreu, D. Hoffmann, and A. Berliner wrote Zidkat ha-Zaddik 
(1910) in defense of Auerbach; Albeck wrote Kofer ha-Eshkol 
(1910) in reply. Albeck’s own edition of the Sefer ha-Eshkol 
(1910, completed by his son Hanokh, 1935-38) shows wide 
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divergences from Auerbach’s edition. The alleged Spanish 
manuscript has never been found. Among Auerbach’s other 
works are Berit Avraham (1880), on the liturgy of circumci- 
sion; Mishnat R. Natan (1862; repr. 1962), on Nathan *Adler’s 
Seder Zera’im (1862; repr. 1962); Torat Emet (1893°), a manual 
of the Jewish religion; and Ha-Zofeh al-Darkhei ha-Mishnah 
(1861), a polemic against Z. Frankel’s Darkhei ha-Mishnah, 
whose orthodoxy he questioned together with S.R. *Hirsch 
and G. Fischer (see Hirsch’s Jeschurun, 7, 1861). 

SELIG AVVEZRI AUERBACH (1840-1901), son of Zevi 
Benjamin, was a rabbi and educator. After serving as head of 
the Jewish High School at Fuerth, he succeeded his father as 
rabbi at Halberstadt. His son ISAAC EMIL (1870-1932) suc- 
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Ages. The book was published for the first time in Venice, 
in 1544, and since then has been reprinted many times. It 
was frequently attributed to R. *Tam, the tosafist, who wrote 
a book by that name (Sefer ha-Yashar le-Rabbenu Tam, Vienna, 
1811); his writing, however, is concerned only with halakhic 
problems. Some manuscripts attribute the book to Zerahiah 
ha-Yevani, but there is no evidence to bear out the authentic- 
ity of such an ascription. Some scholars have suggested that 
the author might have been R. *Jonah Gerondi, one of the 
foremost writers in the field of ethics in the 13 century; 
however, the difference between R. Jonah’s known views and 
those expounded in Sefer ha-Yashar would suggest other- 
wise. 

There is also some confusion regarding the nature of 
the book and the school of ethical concepts to which the au- 
thor adhered. The style and language conform to contem- 
poraneous philosophical ethical writings and ideas; the au- 
thor especially made use of Aristotelian terms and concepts. 
The work, however, is also marked by a tendency to deviate 
from the central stream of philosophical conventional ethics. 
This is evidenced in some of the main ideas. The difference 
is so great that some scholars have concluded that the author 
might have been a kabbalist who did not want to reveal the 
full scope of his mystical beliefs. Some ideas in the work also 
bear great similarity to the ethical concepts of the Ashkenazi 
hasidic movement which reached its peak in the 13"* century, 
and especially to *Sefer ha-Hayyim, which was written by one 
of the *Hasidei Ashkenaz. 

Most of the unusual ideas are found in the first part of 
the work which describes the creation and explains why the 
wicked were created together with the righteous. The rest of 
the work is concerned, in a rather conventional way, with the 
main themes of Jewish ethics: love and fear of God, repen- 
tance, prayer, and good deeds. In several editions there are 
variations in the arrangement of the chapters and even in the 
content. No critical edition of this work has been published, 
and until the correct text is ascertained, the problems concern- 
ing the authorship and the underlying philosophic thought 
cannot be solved satisfactorily. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Tishby, Mishnat ha-Zohar, 2 (1961), 657-8 
n. 12; J.M. Toledano, in: HHY, 11 (1927), 239; G. Vajda, LAmour de Dieu 
dans la théologie juive du moyen age (1957), 181 n. 1; G. Scholem, Ur- 
sprung und Anfaenge der Kabbala (1962), 94-96. 


[Joseph Dan] 


SEFER HUKKEI HA-TORAH (Heb. 57)n3 "77 190; “The 
Book of the Laws of the Torah”), one of the earliest and most 
detailed treatises in Hebrew in the fields of education and edu- 
cational ethics. This short work, dealing with the problems of 
education at its various levels, describes the first level, midrash 
katan, a community school, and the later one, midrash gadol, 
a yeshivah, to which, according to the book, every commu- 
nity should send a quota of its children. In the midrash gadol, 
the students, who study and live with their teachers, some- 
what monastically, are forbidden to marry or communicate 
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with society until they conclude their studies. Sefer Hukkei 
ha-Torah is found in manuscript Bodleiana Neubauer, Cat, 1 
(1886), 181, no. 873, 2b. It was first published in Guedemann’s 
Ha-Torah ve-ha-Hayyim (see bibl.). 

The date, provenance, and purpose of this work are not 
known. Nor is it known whether this system was practiced in 
any Jewish community, or whether it is simply a utopian sug- 
gestion. Any similarity which various scholars have attempted 
to uncover between practices described in Sefer Hukkei ha- 
Torah and those which existed in Babylonia, France, or Eng- 
land has not been satisfactorily proven. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Guedemann, Ha-Torah ve-ha-Hayyim, 
1 (1896), 73-80, 217-9; Ish-Shalom (Friedmann), in: Beit Talmud, 1 
(1881), 61f., 91-4; Loeb, in: REJ, 1 (1881), 159f.; D. Kaufmann, in: Goet- 
tinger gelehrte Anzeigen (1881), 1640-64; reprinted in his Gesammelte 
Schriften, 2 (1910), 208-15; Assaf, Mekorot, 1 (1925), 6-12; J. Jacobs, 
Jews of Angevin England (1893), 243-51. 

[Joseph Dan] 


SEFER TORAH (Heb. 3717 190; pl. Sifrei Torah; scroll of the 
law), scroll containing the Five Books of Moses written on 
parchment according to strict rules and used mainly for read- 
ing at public worship (see *Torah Reading). The Sefer Torah is 
normally written by a specialist known as a sofer (“scribe”). 


The Writing of the Scroll 

The tools and materials used by the scribe are parchment, 
quill, ink, stylus and ruler, and tikkun (“guide”) - a book with 
the Torah text. The Torah is written on parchment manufac- 
tured from specified sections of the hide of a kosher animal. 
The hide consists of three layers, but only the flesh side of the 
inner layer and the outer side of the hairy layer may be used 
for Torah parchment (Shab. 79b). The method of cleaning 
and softening the hide, which must be of the best quality, has 
changed throughout the centuries. During talmudic times, 
salt and barley flour were sprinkled on the skins which were 
then soaked in the juice of gallnuts (Meg. 19a). There is, how- 
ever, a reference to the use of dogs’ dung for this purpose (Yal. 
Ex. 187). Nowadays the skins are softened by soaking them in 
clear water for two days, after which the hair is removed by 
soaking the hides in limewater for nine days. Finally, the skins 
are rinsed and dried and the creases ironed out with presses. 
The processor must make a verbal declaration when soaking 
the skins that his action is being performed for the holiness 
of the Sefer Torah. Whereas reeds were used as pens in the 
days of the Talmud, quills are used today, the quill of the tur- 
key feather, which is sturdy and long lasting, being preferred. 
The sofer cuts the point of the feather to give it a flat surface, 
which is desirable for forming the square letters, and then 
slits it lengthwise. 

The ink must be black, durable, but not indelible. Dur- 
ing talmudic times a viscous ink was made by heating a vessel 
with the flame of olive oil, and the soot thus produced on the 
sides of the vessel was scraped off and mixed with oil, honey, 
and gallnuts (Shab. 23a). Ink is now made by boiling a mix- 
ture of gallnuts, gum arabic, and copper sulfate crystals. Some 
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scribes also add vinegar and alcohol. To ensure that the letters 
will be straight and the lines equally spaced, 43 thin lines are 
drawn across the width of the parchment with a stylus and 
ruler. Two additional longitudinal lines are drawn at the end 
of the page to ensure that all the lines end equally. To enhance 
the appearance of the printing on the parchment a four inch 
margin is left at the bottom, a three inch margin at the top, 
and a two inch margin between the columns. 

Although there is no law regulating the number of pages 
or columns a Torah must have, from the beginning of the 19" 
century a standard pattern of 248 columns of 42 lines each 
was established. Each column is about five inches wide since 
by tradition there must be space enough to write the word 
opnnawn’? (Gen. 8:19), the longest occurring in the Torah, 
three times. 

Before the sofer begins his daily work, he performs ritual 
ablution in a *mikveh. To avoid mistakes, talmudic soferim 
copied from another scroll, and according to one tradition 
there was a copy of the Torah kept in the Temple which scribes 
used as the standard (Rashi to MK 3:4, TJ, Shek. 4:3, 48a). Be- 
fore commencing, the scribe tests the feather and ink by writ- 
ing the name “Amalek” and crossing it out (cf. Deut. 25:19). 
He then makes the declaration, “I am writing the Torah in the 
name of its sanctity and the name of God in its sanctity.” The 
scribe then looks into the tikkun, reads the sentence aloud, 
and proceeds to write it. Before writing the name of God the 
sofer repeats, “I am writing the name of God for the holiness 
of His name.” 

The Torah is written in the square script known as Ketav 
Ashuri, of which there are two different types: the Ashkenazi, 
which resembles the script described in the Talmud (Shab. 
104a), and the Sephardi, which is identical with the printed 
letters of the Hebrew alphabet currently used in sacred texts. 
The thickness of the letters vary and it is often necessary for 
the sofer to make several strokes to form a letter. The scribe 
holds the feather sideways to make thin lines, and flat, so that 
the entire point writes, to make thick lines. Particular care 
must be given to those letters that are similar in appearance 
(e.g., dalet and resh) so that they can be easily distinguished. 
Each letter must be complete, with the exception of the “split 
vav” in the word shalom in Numbers 25:12. Although Hebrew 
is read from right to left, each individual letter in the Sefer 
Torah is written from left to right. Six letters are written par- 
ticularly small (e.g., the alef in the first word of Lev. 1:1) and 11 
letters are written very large (e.g., the bet in the first word of 
Gen. 1:1). There must be a space between the letters, a greater 
space between the words, and a nine letter gap between the 
portions. A four line separation is made between each of the 
Five Books of Moses. 

Seven of the 22 letters of the alphabet have special de- 
signs on the upper left hand corner of the letter called tagin. 
Shaped somewhat like the letter zayin, three such tagin are 
placed above the letter, touching it lightly. The center tag is 
slightly higher than the two on the ends. The Torah contains 
no vowels or punctuation marks. However, there are a num- 
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ber of dots over several words (e.g., Deut. 29:28; see *Tikkun 
Soferim). There are two shirot or songs in the Torah which 
are written in unique fashion. Shirat ha-Yam (Ex. 15:1-19) has 
a nine letter gap in the middle of each sentence, and these 
gaps are so spaced that they appear like “half bricks set over 
whole bricks” (Meg. 16b; Shab. 103b). Shirat Haazinu (Deut. 
32:1-43) also contains a nine letter separation in the middle 
of each sentence, but these blank spaces form a single space 
down the center of the entire column. 

After the copying of the Torah has been completed, the 
sheets of parchment are sewn together with giddin, a special 
thread made of tendon tissue taken from the foot muscles of 
a kosher animal. Every four pages are sewn together to form 
a section or yeriah. These sections of parchment are sewn on 
the outer side of the parchment, with one inch left unsewn 
both at the very top and bottom. To reinforce the giddin, thin 
strips of parchment are pasted on the top and bottom of the 
page. After connecting the sheets the ends are tied to wooden 
rollers, called azei hayyim, by inserting the giddin in holes in 
the rollers. The ez hayyim consists of a center pole, with han- 
dles of wood and flat circular rollers to support the rolled-up 
scroll. Besides serving as a means of rolling the scroll, the azei 
hayyim also prevent people from touching the holy parchment 
with their hands. In Oriental and some Sephardi communi- 
ties, the flat rollers are not employed since the Torah scrolls 
are kept in an ornamental wooden or metal case (tik). 


[Aaron Rothkoff] 


Invalid and Disqualified Scrolls 

Mistakes in the Torah scroll can generally be corrected, since 
the ink can be erased with a knife and pumice stone. However, 
a mistake in the writing of any of the names of God cannot 
be corrected since the name of God may not be erased, and 
such faulty parchments must be discarded. When a mistake 
is found in a Sefer Torah, the wimple is tied round the out- 
side of its mantle as a sign that it should not be used until the 
mistake has been corrected. According to the Talmud, a Sefer 
Torah which has less than 85 correct letters is to be discarded 
(Yad. 3:5; Shab. 116a). This number is the number of letters in 
Numbers 10:35-36, which is sometimes regarded as a sepa- 
rate book (hence the references to seven instead of five books 
of the Torah: Gen. R. 64:8; Lev. R. 11:3). However, it was later 
laid down that too extensive corrections rendered the scroll 
unsightly and therefore invalid (for this and other details see 
*Haggahot). If a scroll is beyond repair, it is placed in an earth- 
enware urn and buried in the cemetery. 

It was customary to bury such scrolls alongside the rest- 
ing place of a prominent rabbi (Meg. 26b). The Mishnah (Git. 
4:6) permits the purchase of a Sefer Torah from a non-Jew at 
its market value and the Talmud (ibid., 45b) even records that 
Rabban Simeon b. Gamaliel permitted the purchase of those 
written by a non-Jew. Another tradition, however, laid it down 
that a scroll written by a non-Jew must be stored away, while 
one written by a heretic must be burned since it is feared that 
he may have maliciously altered the text (ibid.). 
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The Duty to Possess a Sefer Torah 

It is regarded as a positive biblical commandment for every 
Jew to possess a Sefer Torah, the word “song” in Deuteronomy 
31:19, “now therefore write ye this song for you,’ being inter- 
preted to apply to the Torah as a whole. Even if he has inher- 
ited one from his father he is still obliged to have one of his 
own (Sanh. 21b). He may write it himself, or have it written 
on his behalf by a sofer, or purchase one, but “he who writes 
it himself is regarded as though it had been given to him on 
Mt. Sinai” (Men. 30a). 

On the basis of the statement of the Talmud (ibid.) to the 
effect that he who corrects even one letter in a Sefer Torah is 
regarded as though he had himself written it, a custom has de- 
veloped which both gives every Jew a portion in a Sefer Torah 
and symbolically regards him as having fulfilled the command 
of writing one. The sofer writes only the outlines of the words 
in the first and last passages of the Sefer Torah and they are 
completed at a ceremony known as Siyyum ha-Torah (“the 
completion of the Torah”). Those present are honored by each 
being invited to fill in one of the hollow letters, or formally 
authorize the sofer to do so. 


Sanctity of the Sefer Torah 

The Sefer Torah is the most sacred of all Jewish books. A valid 
Sefer Torah must be treated with special sanctity and great 
reverence (Yad, Sefer Torah 10:2). Its sanctity is higher than 
that of all other scrolls of the books of the Bible, and there- 
fore, though one Sefer Torah may be placed on top of another, 
or on the scroll of another book, another scroll must not be 
placed on it (Meg. 27a). 

It is obligatory to stand in the presence of a Sefer Torah 
(Mak. 22b; Kid. 33b) both when the ark is opened to reveal the 
scrolls and when it is being carried, and it is customary to bow 
reverently or kiss it when it passes. The bare parchment must 
not be touched with the hand. So insistent were the rabbis on 
this that they declared “He who touches a naked Sefer Torah 
will be buried naked,’ although the statement was modified to 
mean either “naked of good deeds” or “naked of the reward for 
good deeds” which he would otherwise have had from read- 
ing it (Shab. 14a). For this reason the yad (“pointer”) is used 
for reading and the Sephardim cover the outside of the parch- 
ment with silk for the same reason. 

It was forbidden to sell a Sefer Torah except to provide 
the means for marrying, studying (Meg. 27a), and for the *ran- 
som of captives. Should a Sefer Torah accidentally fall to the 
ground, the whole congregation is obliged to fast for that day. 
It was permitted and even enjoined to disregard the Sabbath 
in order to save not only the Sefer Torah but even its case from 
destruction (Shab. 16:1), and should it be burnt one had to rend 
one’s garment (MK 25a); if one saw it torn one had to rend the 
garment twice, “once for the writing and once for the parch- 
ment” (ibid. 26a, cf. the statement of Hananiah b. Teradyon 
when he was being burnt at the stake wrapped in a scroll, “I 
see the parchment burning but the letters soar aloft” (Av. Zar. 
18a)). The Sefer Torah must not be carried about unless for re- 
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ligious purposes, and even for the purpose of reading from 
it at services held at a temporary place of worship, such as a 
*shivah, it may not be taken there unless it is read on at least 
three occasions. When it is transferred to a permanent site it 
is usually done with full ceremonial. The Sefer Torah is car- 
ried through the streets under a canopy and the procession is 
accompanied by songs and dances. 

Among the Sephardim before the reading of the law, 
and among the Ashkenazim at its conclusion, the Sefer Torah 
is ceremoniously held aloft (*Hagbahah), its writing exposed 
to the congregation, who recite “and this is the Torah which 
Moses set before the children of Israel (Deut. 4:44), accord- 
ing to the commandment of the Lord by the hand of Moses.” 
One must make every effort to acquire a beautiful Sefer Torah 
(Shab. 133b). Unless it is corrected, a text of the Sefer Torah 
that is in error may be kept only 30 days (Ket. 19b). When it 
is transferred to a permanent site it is usually done with full 
ceremonial. The Sefer Torah is carried through the streets 
under a canopy and the procession is accompanied by songs 
and dances. 


Other Uses 

In addition to its main use for reading the scriptural portions 
in synagogue (see Reading of the *Torah), the Sefer Torah is 
used on a large number of ceremonial occasions. According to 
the Mishnah (Sanh. 2:4) it accompanied the king in battle, and 
on the occasions of public fasts for drought the ark with the 
Sifrei Torah was taken out into the public square and the sup- 
plications and exhortations were recited in front of it (Taan. 
2:1). It also played a central role in the ceremony of *Hakhel. 

During the Middle Ages the solemnity of taking an oath 
was enhanced by the vower making it while grasping a Sefer 
Torah. For the same reason three leading members of the con- 
gregation stand round the *hazzan while he is reciting *Kol 
Nidrei on the eve of the *Day of Atonement. 

In modern times it is extensively used. Seven Sifrei 
Torah are taken out for the circuits with the *four species on 
*Hoshana Rabba, and on the next day (in the Diaspora two 
days later) the sevenfold circuit of the synagogue with all the 
Sifrei Torah is the central part of the ceremonial of *Simhat 
Torah. The custom of the worshippers joyfully dancing with 
the Sefer Torah on this occasion is widespread. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Ganzfried, Keset ha-Sofer (1835, 19027, 
repr. 1961); Eisenstein, Dinim, 298-302; L. Blau, in: Soncino-Blaetter, 1 
(1925-26), 16-28; M. Higger (ed. and tr.), Seven Minor Treatises (1930), 
9-19; Y.Z. Cahana, in: Sinai, 16 (1945), 49-61, 139-59; Y. Zimmer, ibid., 
68 (1971), 162-72; Israel Ministry of Religions, Leket Dinim bi-Khetivat 
Se-Ta-M (1960); S. Rubenstein, The Sefer Torah (1965). 


[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 


SEFIRAH, SAADIAH BEN JOSEPH (middle of the 19 
century), Yemenite author of the work Kesef Zaruf (Jerusalem, 
1896), novellae on the Torah. The work includes extracts from 
ancient and recent biblical commentators, especially from 
the Hemdat Yamim, which is attributed to *Shabbazi. A sup- 
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plement containing Ma’yan Gannim, extracts and explana- 
tions on the Song of Songs, as well as funeral sermons, is at- 
tached to the work. The son of the author, JOSEPH SEFIRAH, 
immigrated to Erez Israel in 1870 and settled in *Jerusalem; 
he copied his father’s work and introduced his own novellae 
Jerusalem, 1931). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Saphir, Massa le-Teiman, ed. by A. Yaari 


(1951), 191. 
[Yehuda Ratzaby] 


SEFIROT (Heb. niv°)0; sing. 7759, a fundamental term of 
the *Kabbalah. It was coined by the author of the Sefer Yezirah 
who designated by it the ten primordial or ideal “numbers” 
(from the Hebrew root safor, to numerate). From the first 
sources of kabbalistic literature onward it was used in a much 
wider sense and denotes the ten stages of emanation that 
emerged from *Ein-Sof and form the realm of God’s mani- 
festation in His various attributes. Every single Sefirah points 
to an aspect of God in His capacity of Creator, forming at the 
same time a whole world of divine light in the chain of be- 
ing. The whole of the ten Sefirot, forming the “Sefirot Tree,” 
is conceived as a dynamic unity in which the activity of God 
reveals itself. The rhythm of the unfolding Sefirot is the fun- 
damental rhythm of all creation and can be detected on each 
of its different levels. For details on the doctrine concerning 


the Sefirot see *Kabbalah. 
[Gershom Scholem] 


SEGAL, ARTHUR (1875-1944), German painter. Born at 
Jassy, Romania, he moved to Berlin in 1892 to study at the 
Academy of Art. In 1895 he continued his artistic training in 
Paris and Munich at the private school of Schmid-Reutte and 
Fehr. Segal began as an impressionist painter and started to 
create landscapes such as The Meadow, ‘The Field of Wheat, or 
German Landscape in the period 1896-1903 (private collec- 
tions) under the influence of the neo-impressionist Giovanni 
Segantini. In 1903 he married his cousin Ernestine Charas 
and returned to Berlin, where he exhibited various paintings 
at the Berliner Secession Gallery in 1907 and 1909, his style 
of painting now changed to Neo-Expressionism. In 1910 he 
and 27 other artists, among them Heckel, Tappert, Kirchner, 
Richter, and Schmidt-Rottluff, founded the organization Neue 
Sezession, a movement that revolted against German impres- 
sionism. Segal chose still life, landscapes or urban views as his 
motifs to express his new attitude to painting. From 1914 to 
1920, deeply shocked and terrified of the brutality of World 
War 1, he lived in Ascona, Switzerland with his family. Back 
to Berlin, his intellectual approach to painting then caused 
him to change his style again and to evolve an individual 
form of cubism, dividing many of his pictures into four equal 
parts. Most of these paintings stem from the period of 1922 to 
1925 and show abstract compositions in cubistic forms with 
a prism-like scheme of intense colors. One of his most well- 
known paintings, is Prismatische Konstruktion (1923, Petit 
Palais, Geneva). 
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When Hitler came to power, he left Germany for the 
Spanish island of Mallorca and in 1936 settled in London, 
where he founded “Arthur Segal’s Painting School” for profes- 
sionals and non-professionals, which became a synonym for 
therapy with the help of the arts. He died during the London 
“Blitz” in 1944 of heart failure. His books include The Objec- 
tive Impersonal Laws of Painting (1929). 

ADDED BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Herzogenrath, P. Liska, Arthur 
Segal, 1875-1944 (1987; with catalogue raisonné). 

[Jihan Radjai-Ordoubadi (2"4 ed.)] 


SEGAL, BERNARD (1907-1984), U.S. Conservative rabbi, ad- 
ministrator. Segal was born in Lipno, Poland, and immigrated 
to the United States in 1922. He received a B.S. from Columbia 
University in 1931 and was ordained at the *Jewish Theological 
Seminary in 1933, earning a D.HLL. there in 1950. He served 
briefly as rabbi of the Patchogue Jewish Center on Long Island, 
N.Y. (1933-34), before becoming rabbi of Queens Jewish Cen- 
ter (1934-40). He was the first Jewish chaplain in the United 
States to be called to active duty in World War 11, serving as 
chairman of the Chaplaincy Availability Board (1943-46) and 
co-chairing the Conservative movement's Wartime Emergency 
Commission (1944-45). He was discharged in 1945 with the 
rank of lieutenant colonel, staying on in the Army reserves as 
founding president of the Association of Jewish Chaplains of 
the Army and Navy of the United States (1945-47). 

Returning to civilian life, Segal assumed the first of a se- 
ries of leadership positions in the Conservative movement, 
becoming the first executive director of the *Rabbinical As- 
sembly (1945-7) as well as director of the Joint Placement 
Commission of the Rabbinical Assembly and the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary. In 1947, Segal was appointed executive vice 
president of the Rabbinical Assembly, where he continued 
to oversee placement of rabbis during the post-war growth 
years. In 1949, he moved from the Rabbinical Assembly to 
JTS, first as assistant to the president (1949-51) and then as 
executive vice president (1951-53). Recognizing the need for 
Jewish educators, he encouraged graduates to pursue careers 
in Jewish education. He also directed the National Ramah 
Commission (1950-54). 

In 1953, Segal was appointed executive director (executive 
vice president from 1970) of the United Synagogue of America, 
now the United Synagogue of Conservative Judaism, where he 
spent the next 23 years, until his retirement, supervising the 
expansion of the organization, creating new departments, and 
hiring more professionals. He emphasized education, creat- 
ing programs for synagogue members of all ages, developing 
curricula for congregational schools, publishing educational 
materials, establishing Solomon *Shechter day schools in nu- 
merous communities, launching the Burning Bush press as the 
imprint of the National Academy of Adult Jewish Studies, and 
distributing the E] Am Talmud. Striving always to foster unity 
in the Conservative movement, he led the United Synagogue 
into joining with the Rabbinical Assembly and the National 
Women’s League in forming the Commission on Social Ac- 
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tion (1954). In 1957, he was instrumental in founding the World 
Council of Synagogues and implementing uniform standards 
for synagogue practices. He also brought the United Syna- 
gogue into the membership fold of umbrella organizations of 
American and world Jewry, such as the *Conference of Pres- 
idents of the Major American Jewish organizations and the 
*World Zionist Organization. 

Outside of the Conservative movement, Segal was a 
member of the Board of Directors of the Committee on Reli- 
gion in American Life (1954-56), the New York City Mayor’s 
Commission on Housing (1954-58) and the New York Asso- 
ciation for Middle Income Housing (1960-68). Following his 
retirement in 1977, he moved to Jerusalem, Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: PS. Nadell, Conservative Judaism in America: 
A Biographical Dictionary and Sourcebook (1988). 

[Bezalel Gordon (2™! ed.)] 


SEGAL, BERNARD GERARD (1907-1997), U.S. attorney. 
Born in New York City, Segal grew up in Allentown and Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania. After graduating from the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Law School, Segal served as deputy to 
the Pennsylvania attorney general from 1932 to 1935. At age 
24, he was the youngest person to ever assume that position. 
He taught at the American Institute of Banking (1936-39) 
and at Franklin and Marshall College (1937-38), joining the 
law firm of Schnader, Harrison, Segal, and Lewis in 1936. A 
friend of the Kennedy family, Segal was appointed by Attor- 
ney General Robert Kennedy, in 1962, to help set up a com- 
mission that would dispatch Northern lawyers to handle civil 
rights cases in the South. He served on several American Bar 
Association committees from 1952 to 1968 and was the first 
Jew to be elected president of that organization (1969-70). 
Later, President Lyndon Johnson selected Segal to head the 
National Legal Service Program, which established legal ser- 
vices for the poor. 

Besides holding many positions on government com- 
mittees and in various foundations and legal institutes, Se- 
gal served as president of the Allied Jewish Appeal of Phila- 
delphia; director of the American Jewish League for Israel; 
vice president and trustee of the Jewish Publication Society 
of America; honorary director of the Jewish Family Service; 
and trustee of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, whose law 
library is named for him. 

Regarded by many as one of the greatest lawyers in re- 
cent American history, Segal was known as “the conscience 
of the bar,’ who strived to promote individual rights and the 
rule of law. Among his many honors and awards, Segal re- 
ceived the American Bar Association’s Gold Medal; the US. 
Attorney General's National Civil Rights Award; the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews’ National Human Rela- 
tions Award; the NAAcpP Legal Defense Fund's Judge William 
H. Hastie Award; and the World Peace through Law Award as 
the World's Greatest Lawyer. 

Segal wrote Pennsylvania Banking and Building and Loan 
Law (1935). 
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SEGAL, ESTHER 


SEGAL, ERICH (1937-_), U.S. novelist. Born in Brooklyn, n.y., 
the son of a rabbi, Erich Wolf Segal attended Harvard Univer- 
sity, graduating as both the class poet and Latin salutatorian. He 
also obtained his master’s and doctorate from Harvard. While 
a professor of comparative literature at Yale University in 1967, 
Segal wrote the screenplay for the Beatles’ wildly successful ani- 
mated feature film Yellow Submarine. He collaborated on other 
screenplays and tried to sell a romantic story he wrote about 
two students attending Harvard. It failed to sell, but his literary 
agent suggested he turn the script into a novel. The result was 
a literary and motion picture phenomenon, Love Story (1970), 
starring Ali McGraw and Ryan O’Neal. It tells the story of two 
college students: Oliver, the emotionally vacant son of rich par- 
ents, and the Italian-American Radcliffe girl he falls in love with, 
Jenny. The film is considered one of the most romantic of all 
time. Its catchphrase is “Love means never having to say you're 
sorry. Another famous quote is “What can you say about a 25- 
year-old girl who died? That she was beautiful and brilliant. That 
she loved Mozart and Bach. The Beatles. And me.’ The book 
was the leading seller of fiction for 1970 in the United States 
and was translated into more than 20 languages. The movie of 
the same name was the No. 1 box-office attraction of 1971 and 
won Academy Award nominations for best picture, best actor, 
actress, supporting actor, director, and original screenplay, by 
Segal. Ironically, its success virtually destroyed Segal’s academic 
credibility with his colleagues. Segal went on to write more nov- 
els and screenplays, including a sequel to Love Story, called Oli- 
vers Story (1977). He also published a number of scholarly works 
and taught at the college level. His books include The Comedy 
of Plautus (1968), Doctors (1988), The Death of Comedy (2001), 
and Oxford Readings in Greek Tragedy (2001). 

[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


SEGAL, ESTHER (1895-1974). Yiddish poet; sister of J.I. 
*Segal. Segal was born in Solobkovits (now Solobkovtsy), 
Ukraine. Her father, a cantor, died when she was young. In 
1910 the family emigrated to Canada to join her mother’s 
siblings. Segal attended a religious school in Montreal, then 
worked in a factory while studying in the evening. She later 
attended the Jewish Teachers Seminary in New York. She mar- 
ried poet A. Sh. Shkolnikov. 

Segal wrote from a young age, but did not publish any 
work until 1922, when her work appeared in the collection 
Epokhe, edited by her husband, her brother, and A. Almi. Fol- 
lowing this debut her work appeared in many literary journals 
in Canada, the United States, Lithuania, and Poland. In 1928 
her only book, Lider, was published by a Toronto branch of 
the Labor-Zionist Yidish-Natsyonaler Farband. She contin- 
ued to write poetry for journal publication, including lyrics, 
children’s poems, and poems on topics of social concern. Her 
husband died in 1962, and in 1965 she moved to a kibbutz in 
Israel, where she lived until her death. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 396; 100 Yor Yidishe un Hebreishe Li- 


teratur in Kanade, 180. 
[Faith Jones (2™ ed.)] 
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SEGAL, GEDALIAH BEN ELIEZER 


SEGAL, GEDALIAH BEN ELIEZER (18" century), preacher. 
He lived in Boskowitz (Boskowice), where his father, Eliezer, 
was the rabbi, and studied under Phineas of Boskowitz. Geda- 
liah wrote the ethical work Ammudei Gavra (Bruenn, 1756), 
based upon the statement in the Mishnah (Avot 1:2) that the 
world is based upon three things: Torah, divine service, and 
the practice of charity. Segal discusses the various types of 
charity - visiting the sick, hospitality to wayfarers, support 
of scholars, etc. The chapter Maaser Ani (“Poor Man's Tithe”) 
deals with the laws of *terumot and maaserot, making abun- 
dant use of talmudic, midrashic, and halakhic sources. The 
author, influenced by kabbalistic literature, borrows its ter- 
minology and quotes from the *Zohar. Ammudei Gavra con- 
tains three other works on halakhic themes: a work by David 
Skutsh, a relative of Gedaliah; the novellae of Gedaliah’s son, 
Eliezer, who died aged 18; and the novellae of Abraham Katz 
Gibitsh, who also died young. 


SEGAL, GEORGE (1924-2000), U.S. sculptor and painter. 
Best known for his stark, plaster sculptural figures placed 
in real environments, Segal was born in the Bronx to im- 
migrant parents from Eastern Europe. He studied at various 
schools, including Cooper Union (1941-42); Rutgers Univer- 
sity (1942-46; 1961-63); and New York University (1948-49), 
where Larry *Rivers was a classmate. Initially Segal painted 
the human form in a gestural, colorful fashion influenced by 
Abstract Expressionism, but by 1958 he discovered that sculp- 
ture was a more effective way for him to convey his interest 
in the psychology of the figure. Early experimentations were 
made from burlap, wire, and plaster and executed in a rough, 
expressive manner akin to his painterly work, but beginning 
in the summer of 1961 Segal was casting live models from 
medical bandages saturated with plaster to capture pose and 
mood. Butcher Shop (1965, Art Gallery of Ontario, Toronto), 
an homage to his father - a kosher butcher in the Bronx dur- 
ing the Great Depression who died six months before the con- 
ception of the piece - presents a plaster cast of Segal’s mother 
slaughtering a plaster chicken behind a glass window labeled 
“Kosher Butcher” in Hebrew. Her impressionist rendering 
betrays the artist’s touch, a technique especially vivid in work 
completed before 1971 when Segal kept his casts hollow. In- 
deed, in 1971 Segal began to reproduce negatives of the inte- 
rior of casts rather than piecing together molds of his models’ 
bodies, thereby creating more lifelike, smoothly rendered, and 
detailed sculptures. 

Segal executed many public commissions, notably In 
Memory of May 4, 1970: Kent State - Abraham and Isaac (1978), 
cast in bronze as an allegory in commemoration of the four 
students killed by National Guardsmen at Kent State Univer- 
sity when they were protesting the Vietnam War. After the 
controversial sculpture was rejected by Kent State it was sub- 
sequently erected at Princeton University in November 1978. 
The Holocaust (1983), commissioned by the city of San Fran- 
cisco, overlooks Lincoln Park. The memorial shows several 
corpses lying on the ground with a lone living figure standing 
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behind a barbed wire fence. The plaster model of the tableau 
is on display at New York’s Jewish Museum. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Friedman and G.WJ. Beal, George Se- 
gal: Sculptures (1978); J. van der Marck, George Segal (1979); P. Tuch- 
man, George Segal (1983); S. Hunter and D. Hawthorne, George Se- 
gal (1989). 
[Samantha Baskind (24 ed.)] 


SEGAL, GEORGE (1934— ), U.S. actor. Born in New York, 
Segal graduated from Columbia University in 1955. He began 
his career on the off-Broadway stage. He moved on to tele- 
vision and Broadway, appearing in the plays Gideon (1961); 
Rattle of a Simple Man (1963); and Art (1998). 

He made his film debut in 1961 in The Young Doctors. 
Segal’s stardom was assured with two performances in suc- 
cessive films, King Rat (1965) and Whos Afraid of Virginia 
Woolf? (1966), the latter winning him an Oscar nomination 
for Best Supporting Actor. Segal has starred in more than 50 
motion pictures, including The Quiller Memorandum (1966); 
‘The St. Valentines Day Massacre (1967); Bye Bye Braverman 
(1968); No Way to Treat a Lady (1968); Loving (1970); Where's 
Poppa? (1970); The Owl and the Pussycat (1970); Born to Win 
(1971); The Hot Rock (1972); A Touch of Class (1973); Blume in 
Love (1973); California Split (1974); The Black Bird (1975); Fun 
with Dick and Jane (1977); The Last Married Couple in Amer- 
ica (1980); Look Who’s Talking (1989); For the Boys (1991); Me, 
Myself and I (1992); Flirting with Disaster (1996); The Cable 
Guy (1996); and The Mirror Has Two Faces (1996). 

In addition to his roles in dozens of Tv movies, Segal 
starred in the Tv crime series Murphy’s Law (1988-89) and 
the sitcom Just Shoot Me (1997-2003). 


[Jonathan Licht / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


SEGAL, HUGH (1951- ), Canadian author, political strate- 
gist, educator, and pundit. Segal was born in Montreal into 
a family of modest means. He attended Jewish parochial 
school but, unusual in the heavily Liberal Party-supporting 
English-speaking Jewish community of Montreal, Segal was 
early drawn to the Conservative Party of John Diefenbaker. 
In 1962, when Segal only 13, Diefenbaker, then Conservative 
prime minister, visited Segal’s school and so impressed Segal 
that he campaigned on behalf of his local Conservative Party 
candidate in the 1962 federal election. The Conservative can- 
didate lost the seat but Segal was hooked on politics and went 
on to become an influential Conservative Party insider. 

In 1972 Segal graduated in history from the University 
of Ottawa, where, very active in the Young Conservatives, he 
was elected student union president. Also in 1972 and again 
in 1974 Segal unsuccessfully sought election in Ottawa for a 
seat in the House of Commons. While never elected to pub- 
lic office, as a high-profile Red Tory, fiscally conservative but 
socially liberal, Segal served on the staff of Robert Stanfield, 
leader of the Opposition, was a senior aide to Ontario pre- 
mier William Davis, and a close advisor and, for a time, chief 
of staff to Prime Minister Brian Mulroney. In 1998 he ran un- 
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successfully against Joe Clark to lead the Conservative Party 
of Canada. More recently, Segal unsuccessfully warned against 
the merger of the federal Conservative Party with the more 
socially conservative Alliance Party. 

From 1999 Segal was president of the Institute on Re- 
search on Public Policy and taught in the School of Policy 
Studies at Queen’s University in Kingston, Ontario. He was 
also a director of various public companies and active in a 
number of charitable, educational, and community organi- 
zations. He was often called upon by the media to comment 
on Canadian political issues. In 2003 he was honored with 
the Order of Canada. He wrote No Surrender: Reflections of a 
Happy Warrior in the Tory Crusade (1996) and In Defence of 
Civility: Reflections of a Recovering Politician (2000). 

[Harold Troper (2"4 ed.)] 


SEGAL, JACOB ISAAC (Yankev Yitshok; 1896-1954), Yid- 
dish poet. Segal was born in Solobkovtsy, Ukraine, the sec- 
ond youngest of seven children. For most of his childhood 
Segal lived in Korets, Ukraine, one of the original centers of 
Hasidism and a place idealized in many of his poems. He re- 
ceived a basic religious education in heder and talmud torah. 
In 1911, when he was 15, he immigrated to Canada and settled 
in Montreal, near his sister Esther Segal, later a Yiddish poet 
in her own right. For a number of years he worked as a tailor 
in the garment industry and then taught at the Montreal Folks 
Shule, one of the first Yiddish-language day schools in Canada. 
Encouraged by Moshe Shmuelson, editor of the Yiddish daily 
the Keneder Odler (“Canadian Eagle”), he began to publish 
Yiddish poetry in 1915. His first volume of verse, Fun Mayn 
Velt (“From My World”), appeared in 1918. He was immedi- 
ately recognized by Yiddish literary critics as a gifted poet, no- 
table for strong feeling and natural, idiomatic diction. 

Segal assumed a leadership role in the development of 
Yiddish culture in Canada. He helped to establish a number of 
journals: Nyuansn (“Nuances,’ 1921), Epokhe (“Epoch,’ 1922), 
and Royerd (“Untilled Soil,” 1922-23) and as editor held them 
to a high literary standard. In 1923, after a short sojourn in 
Toronto, he and his wife and daughter moved to New York. 
There he enjoyed the companionship of the new generation 
of Yiddish poets: *Mani-Leib, Zisha *Landau, M.L. *Halpern, 
and Jacob *Glatstein. Segal returned to Montreal in 1928 after 
the death of his young daughter, Tsharnele, whom he often 
addresses in later poems. 

Thereafter Segal continued to teach in Yiddish schools 
and to write and edit for the Keneder Odler. As an essay- 
ist, he wrote regularly on literary topics and on educational 
and cultural issues. From 1941 until his death he was coedi- 
tor of the literary pages along with Melech *Ravitch. In addi- 
tion, he contributed to nearly all the Yiddish literary journals 
of his day and served as president of the Canadian Yiddish 
Writers Union. Segal was a prolific poet and the author of 12 
volumes of poetry, among them, Sefer Idish (“The Book of Yid- 
dish,” 1950), the last collection published in his lifetime, and 
Letste Lider (“Last Poems,” 1955), published posthumously. 
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SEGAL, MOSES HIRSCH 


Many of Segal’s poems move from the pain and emp- 
tiness of the present to an idealized past, embodied in the 
hasidic masters and in shtetl figures. Segal also wrote on en- 
tirely different themes, with a different tone and emotional im- 
pact. He wrote poems of carefully observed cityscape and sea- 
son and inward-looking poems, examining his moral worth 
and his purpose as a poet. He also wrote many times about 
Yiddish, the instrument and common bond of the culture he 
attempted to preserve. 

Segal’s diction is most often simple, but the flow of 
thought in his poems is complex. He continually plays with 
meaning, as in the use of religious terms in contexts that have 
to do with the Yiddish language or his role as a poet. His verse 
is musically sophisticated. He moves easily from the speaking 
to the singing voice and uses countable meter as a framework 
for more open poetic rhythms. 

Some of Segal’s work has been translated, in: I. Howe 
and E. Greenberg, Treasury of Yiddish Poetry (1969); I. Howe, 
R. Wisse, and K. Shmeruk, The Penguin Book of Modern Yid- 
dish Verse (1987); A. Boyarsky and L. Sarna, Canadian Yiddish 
Writings (1976); and P. Anctil’s translation of J. Segal, Poémes 
Yiddish (Montréal, 1992). 

After his death, the annual J.I. Segal Award for Yiddish 
Literature was established in his honor in Montreal. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 4 (1965), 397-403; J. Glatstein, In Tokh 
Genumen (1956), 183-97; A. Fuerstenberg, in: Yiddish, 4, no.3 (1981), 
63-76; S. Friedman, in: An Everyday Miracle (1990), 115-28; H.M. 
Caiserman- Vital, Yidishe Dikhter in Kanade (1934), 9-10, 27-49. 


[Seymour Levitan (2"¢ ed.)] 


SEGAL, LOUIS (1894-1964), U.S. labor Zionist leader. Segal, 
who was born in Lowicz, Poland, and was taken to the United 
States in 1905, lived in Galveston, Texas, and then in St. Paul, 
Minnesota. While in his teens, he worked in a cap factory and 
helped found a Hat, Cap, and Millinery Union local in the city, 
rising to a vice presidency in that union. At the age of 32, he 
became general secretary of the Jewish National Workers Alli- 
ance (*Farband), which then had about 5,500 members. Under 
his lifelong leadership it grew to more than 40,000 members, 
expanding considerably its fraternal benefits. Segal also served 
on the executives of the World Zionist Organization and the 
Jewish Agency for Israel. 

Some of his Yiddish writings are collected in Apshetsun- 
gen vegn Khaver L. Segal in a Tsol Artiklen fun Khoson Yovel 
tsu der Gelegenheyt fun Finf un Tsvontsik Yor Fayershaft (1951; 
“L. Segal, Review and Articles: Jubilee Volume on the Occa- 
sion of Twenty-five Years of Leadership”). 


SEGAL, MOSES HIRSCH (Zevi; 1876-1968), Bible scholar. 
Segal was born in Lithuania and educated at rabbinical acad- 
emies and at London and Oxford universities, serving at the 
latter as tutor in biblical and Semitic studies (1906-09). He 
served congregations in Newcastle, Swansea, and Bristol. In 
1926 he became lecturer in Bible and Semitic languages at the 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem (full professor: 1939). Segal 
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SEGAL, SAMUEL, BARON 


was an expert in the Hebrew language, and his grammatical 
lexical studies, A Grammar of Mishnaic Hebrew (1927; Heb. 
ed., Dikduk Leshon ha-Mishnah, 1935) and his work on the 
principles of Hebrew phonetics (Yesodei ha-Fonetikah ha- 
Ivrit, 1928), have remained widely used. He also edited two 
volumes of E. Ben-Yehuda’s Millon ha-Lashon ha-Ivrit (vol. 8 
(1928); vol. 9 (1929)). 

In his writings on the Pentateuch, Segal casts doubt on 
the validity of the Documentary Theory (see *Pentateuch). His 
explanation is essentially a modification of the traditional doc- 
trine of Mosaic authorship. In a series of articles elaborated in 
his last published book, The Pentateuch, its Composition and its 
Authorship... (1967), he maintained that the post-Mosaic sec- 
tions of the Torah were erroneously associated with Moses by 
later generations, just as numerous additions to the Oral Law 
are incorrectly attributed to Moses. The result of his biblical 
scholarship, reflected throughout his introduction to the Bible 
(Mevo ha-Mikra, 4 vols., 1946-50, 1967’), is the reaffirmation 
of the Bible’s literary and artistic excellence. His other works 
include critical studies on the Damascus Covenant and Ben 
Sira as well as many articles on various books of the Bible and 
medieval Jewish exegetes. He was awarded the Israel Prize for 
Jewish Studies in 1954. 

His son, SAMUEL, LORD SEGAL (1902-1985), physician 
and politician, was a Labor member of parliament (1945-50), 
and was made a life peer in 1964. Another son, JUDAH BEN- 
ZION SEGAL (1912-2003), was professor of Semitic languages 
at the School of Oriental Studies, London University. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.M. Grintz and J. Liver (ed.), Sefer M.Z. Se- 
gal (1964), incl. a complete bibliography until 1964; M. Haran, in: 


Molad, 3 (1970), 97-106. 
[Zev Garber] 


SEGAL, SAMUEL, BARON (1902-1985), British politician 
and physician. Segal, the son of Prof. M.H. *Segal, was born 
in London. He qualified as a physician and served from 1939 
to 1945 in the Royal Air Force medical service with the rank 
of squadron leader and subsequently (1951-62) as a regional 
medical officer of the Ministry of Health. After unsuccessfully 
contesting parliamentary elections for the Labour Party before 
World War 11, he was elected Labour member of Parliament 
for Preston in 1945 and served in Parliament till 1950. 

In 1964 he was created a life peer and took an active part 
in discussions in the House of Lords, serving on many parlia- 
mentary delegations, and becoming in 1973 a deputy speaker 
and deputy chairman of committees of the House of Lords 
(of which the Lord Chancellor is ex officio Speaker). His ser- 
vices to Anglo-Israeli relations were many and varied, includ- 
ing chairmanship of the Anglo-Israel Association and presi- 
dency of the Anglo-Israel Archaeological Association. With a 
home near Oxford, he was identified with the preservation of 
Oxford’s amenities, received the honor of Honorary Fel- 
lowship of Jesus College, Oxford, and served as honorary 
president of the Oxford Jewish congregation. His medical 
interests were reflected in his chairmanship of the National 
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Society for Mentally Handicapped Children and of the Brit- 
ish Association for the Retarded. Though an active politician, 
his scholarly and courteous approach gained him a reputa- 
tion as a statesmanlike expert of Middle Eastern and medi- 
cal subjects. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Whos Who (1978); Jewish Year Book. 


[Vivian David Lipman] 


SEGAL, URI (1944— ), Israeli conductor. Born in *Jerusalem, 
Segal studied the violin and conducted at the Rubin Conserva- 
tory in Jerusalem, and then conducting at the Guildhall School 
of Music in London (1966-69). In 1969, he won first prize in 
the Dimitri Mitropoulos Conducting Competition in New 
York, which resulted in his becoming an assistant conductor 
to *Bernstein with the New York Philharmonic Orchestra. 
From 1970 he began touring in Europe and America, conduct- 
ing many of the great orchestras such as the BBc Welsh Or- 
chestra in Cardiff, the English Chamber Orchestra (1971), and 
the Chicago so (1972). In 1973 he was appointed as a regular 
guest conductor with the South German Radio Orchestra in 
Stuttgart. He was musical director and principal conductor of 
the Philharmonica Hungarica in Germany (1981-85) and prin- 
cipal conductor of the Bournemouth Symphony Orchestra 
(1980-83). In 1982 he was appointed principal conductor of the 
Israel Chamber Orchestra and in 1989 principal conductor of 
the Osaka Orchestra, Japan. Among his recordings are works 
by Stravinsky, piano concertos by Mozart and Beethoven, and 
oboe concertos by Frangaix, Honegger, and Ibert. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online, s.v. 


[Israel Stein (24 ed.] 


SEGALL, LASAR (1891-1957), Brazilian painter and sculp- 
tor. Born in Vilna, Lithuania, to a religious family, Segall stud- 
ied at the Design Academy of Vilna in 1905 and moved the 
next year to Berlin, where he studied at the Imperial Superior 
Academy of Arts until 1910. Segall rebelled against the strict 
academic discipline and presented his works in an exposition 
of the “Freie Sezession,’ one of the precursor movements of 
expressionism. In 1910 he moved to Dresden, where he joined 
the Fine Arts Academy as Meisterschueller (student-instruc- 
tor) with his own atelier and freedom of creation. After be- 
ing accepted in the German Expressionist movement at the 
end of 1912, he traveled for the first time to Brazil, and his 
exhibitions in Campinas and Saé Paulo were among the first 
presentations of modern art in Brazil. After eight months he 
returned to Dresden. In 1919 Segall participated in the foun- 
dation of the “Dresdner Sezession, Grupe 1919, and in the 
next four years he participated in the German Expressionist 
movement, presenting exhibitions in The Hague, Frankfurt, 
and Leipzig and publishing two albums: Bubu (1921) and Re- 
membrance from Vilna (1922). 

In 1923 Segall settled in Brazil. He joined the modernist 
group and held his first exhibition in Sa6 Paulo. Afterwards 
he exhibited the first works of his Brazilian stage in Berlin and 
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Dresden. In 1927 Segall adopted Brazilian citizenship and in 
1928 traveled to Paris for three years, where he began to sculpt. 
Back in Sa6 Paulo (1932) he founded and led the Society for 
Modern Art. In 1938 he represented Brazil in the International 
Congress of Independent Artists in Paris. In this period he 
started to work with socio-political themes and produced a 
collection related to the experience of immigrants and the war. 
In the 1940s and the 1950s he presented his works in exhibi- 
tions in Brazil and the United States. 

The Jewish perspective is present in some of Segall’s 
works. In a number of paintings he included Hebrew let- 
ters and he signed a few in Hebrew. Other paintings were fo- 
cused directly on Jewish themes: Rabino con alunos (“Rabbi 
with Students” — 1931), Rolo de Tora (“Torah Scroll” — 1922 
and 1933), Pogrom (1937), Navio de Emigrantes (“Emigrants’ 
Ship” -1939/1941), Campo de Concentracdo (“Concentration 
Camp” — 1945), Exodo (“Exodus” — 1947), and others that were 
part of the collection Visées de Guerra 1940-1943 (“Visions 
from War 1940-1943”). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: O Museu Lasar Segall (1991). 

[Efraim Zadoff (2™ ed.)] 


SEGALOWITCH, ZUSMAN (1884-1949), Yiddish poet, 
novelist, and journalist. Born in Bialystok, Segalowitch was ed- 
ucated privately, worked in a factory, organized labor strikes, 
and was frequently arrested. In 1903 Segalowitch published 
his first poem in Russian, but a year later turned to Yiddish 
as his language of expression. In his first collection of lyrics, 
Shtile Troymen (“Quiet Dreams,’ 1909), his strong romantic 
penchant is clearly revealed, but it was “In Kazmerzh” (1912), 
a poem in which he describes a village where young men 
dreamed of freedom in a stifling traditional environment, 
that brought him early fame. The first poetic product of Seg- 
alowitch’s Warsaw period was a cycle of love poems, Tsaytike 
Troybn (“Ripe Grapes,’ 1920); these were followed by popular 
ballads and sentimental poems. In the poetic drama Di Vant 
(“The Wall,” 1915), Segalowitch combined militancy with senti- 
mentalism and advocated Jewish resistance to wrongs inflicted 
upon them. His novels Di Vilde Tsilke (“Wild Tsilke,” 1922); 
Romantishe Yorn (“Romantic Years,” 1923), an autobiograph- 
ical trilogy, and Di Brider Nemzar (“The Nemzar Brothers,’ 
1929), were very popular and were translated into Polish. In 
Warsaw Segalowitch wrote lyrics that were put to music and 
sentimental stories for the dailies Haynt and Moment. He also 
presided over the Association of Yiddish Writers and Journal- 
ists. In his memoirs, Tlomatske 13 (1946), he gave a moving 
though somewhat idealized account of the association, which 
served as a center of Yiddish culture between the world wars. 
The Holocaust and its aftermath radically altered every aspect 
of Segalowitch’s writing. During the Nazi invasion of 1939 he 
escaped from Poland one step ahead of the Nazis, the terror 
and horror of which he vividly described in Gebrente Trit 
(“Burnt Steps,” 1947). Dortn (“There,” 1946), is a heartrending 
elegy which he dedicated to Samuel *Zygelbojm, the Bundist 
leader who committed suicide in London in 1943 to awaken 
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the world’s conscience to Jewish suffering. He wrote it upon 
his arrival in Tel Aviv, where visions of the less fortunate Jews 
trapped in Europe pursued him relentlessly. The poetic style 
of his works during this period became one of bitter accusa- 
tion. In this final period of creativity, Segalowitch eulogized 
the devastated Polish-Jewish culture and his own destroyed 
generation. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 667-73; LNYL, 
6 (1965), 481-9; Segalovitsh-Bukh (1933); M. Ravitch, Mayn Leksikon 
(1945), 150-2; J. Glatstein, In Tokh Genumen, 1 (1947), 9-17; 2 (1956), 
128-35; L. Finkelstein, Loshn Yidish un Yidisher Kiyem (1954), 255-66; 
H. Leivick, Eseyen un Redes (1963), 254-7; S. Liptzin, Maturing of Yid- 


dish Literature (1970), 175-80. 
[Sol Liptzin] 


SEGHERS, ANNA (pseudonym of Netty Radvanyi, née Reil- 
ing; 1900-1983), German novelist. Born in Mainz, she joined 
the German Communist Party in 1929. In 1933 she fled to Paris 
and visited Republican Madrid during the Spanish Civil War. 
In 1941 she moved to Mexico City, but in 1947 returned to 
Germany, settling in East Berlin. The novels of Anna Seghers 
combine a highly poetic form with a strong socialist element, 
describing the living conditions of the lower classes in many 
countries — fisherman, peasants, and miners. A convinced 
Communist and an outspoken anti-Fascist, she was active in 
the fight against Nazism. Her prizewinning first novel, Der 
Aufstand der Fischer von Santa Barbara (1928), was followed 
by Die Gefaehrten (1932); Der Weg dutch den Februar (1935), 
which deals with the uprising of the Viennese workers in 193 4; 
and Die Rettung (1937). Das siebte Kreuz (1941), written in her 
Mexican exile, which became a best seller in America as The 
Seventh Cross (1942), was an expression of her faith in the in- 
nate decency of human beings. Other works by Anna Segh- 
ers were Transit (1941; Eng. trans. Transit Visa, 1945); Die To- 
ten bleiben jung (1949); and Die Entscheidung (1959), hailed 
in East Germany as a masterpiece of Socialist Realism. She 
received many awards after World War 11, including the In- 
ternational Lenin Peace Prize of the U.S.S.R. (1951). Her later 
works include Ueber Tolstoi-Ueber Dostojewski (1963); Die 
Kraft der Schwachen (1965); Das wirkliche Blau (1967), and 
Das Vertrauen (1968). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.C. Andrews, in: German Life and Letters, 8 
(1954/55), 121-9; E Lennartz, Deutsche Dichter und Schriftsteller unse- 
rer Zeit (1959°), 713-6; Anna Seghers, Briefe ihrer Freunde (1960). 


[Rudolf Kayser] 


SEGORBE, city in Valencia, E. *Spain. It appears that many 
Jews settled in Segorbe after the Christian conquest. In 1270 
the taxes of the city were leased by Astruc Jacob Sisson, and 
in 1274 the community was combined with *Murviedro and 
Onda *Burriana to form a single district (collecta), paying 
2,000 solidés in taxes. Several extant details on the commu- 
nity are known from the second half of the 14" century. The 
financial situation of the community during this period is re- 
flected in a query (Responsum, 282) addressed to R. Isaac b. 
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Sheshet *Perfet (Ribash). The responsum indicates that the 
community borrowed money from Muslims in order to re- 
deem a Sefer Torah crown which had previously been pledged. 
Some community leaders did not agree to stand surety for the 
debt, and the community therefore took it upon itself, under 
the strength of a ban, to repay the debt within one year. A 
number of members who had not been present at the procla- 
mation of the ban demanded that it be abrogated because of 
debts already owed by the community for taxes to the crown. 
The ban was lifted and R. Isaac b. Sheshet ratified its abroga- 
tion. Although it is clear that the community of Segorbe was 
affected by the persecutions of 1391, the degree to which the 
community suffered is not known. In 1393 Juan I acquitted 
Jacob Hassan of Murviedro and his wife of having commit- 
ted several “offenses,” including the accusation that Jacob had 
given unleavened bread to a *Converso of Segorbe. There is 
no information on the community during the 15" century, 
and it is possible that none existed. At some unspecified time 
the small number of Jews living in Segorbe moved to neigh- 
boring Murviedro. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, 1 (1929), index; Neuman, Spain, 


2 (1944), 233. 
[Haim Beinart] 


SEGOVIA, town in Old Castile, central Spain. The com- 
munity of Segovia was one of the most important in Castile, 
and several of the nearby communities were under its juris- 
diction. The Jewish quarter was located in the center of the 
town, on land belonging to the cathedral. The Jewish cemetery 
was at the place now called Cuesta de los Hoyos. There were 
many synagogues in Segovia, the biggest of which was con- 
fiscated in 1420. It was built in the Mudéjar style, like the 
Santa Maria la Blanca synagogue of *Toledo, and was prob- 
ably erected at the same time (13'" century). In 1572 the build- 
ing became the property of the Franciscan nuns. It caught 
fire in 1899. 

The community of Segovia achieved prosperity in the 
13" century, together with other communities in Castile. The 
earliest sources on the Jews in Segovia are from this century. 
At the end of this century there were around 300 Jews in Se- 
govia. It was an important center of Kabbalah. 

The community was beset by difficulties in the war be- 
tween Pedro the Cruel and Henry of Trastamara in 1366-69. 
In the introduction to his Mekor Hayyim, R. Samuel ibn Seneh 
*Zarza describes the plight of many communities in Castile. 
In Segovia itself the Jews were attacked and robbed of the se- 
curities and promissory bills which they had in their posses- 
sion, and King Henry canceled the debts owed by Christians 
to Jews. In about 1390 there were about 50 Jewish homeowners 
in Segovia. There were 23 craftsmen in the community, among 
them weavers, saddlers, tailors, furriers, smiths, potters, and 
painters, as well as a few merchants, a physician, and a bull- 
fighter. A center for the study of the *Kabbalah was founded 
in Segovia, which was the reputed burial place of the kabbal- 
ist Jacob Gikatilla. 
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When persecutions broke out in 1391, the king was in the 
town and from there he issued instructions to deal with the ri- 
oters in different cities. In Segovia itself, however, the authori- 
ties were unable to protect the Jews, and, as elsewhere, some of 
them converted to Christianity. The community subsequently 
recovered, though it never attained its former prosperity. In 
1409 John 11 complied with the kahal’s request and exempted 
it from the current alcabala tax on meat and wine. In 1412 he 
granted to the convent of Santa Maria de la Merced in Segovia 
the right to lease a synagogue with all its accessories. This was 
a compensation for lands taken from the convent, on which 
Jews had been settled due to the segregation enforced between 
Jews and recent *Conversos. In 1415 the Jews of Segovia were 
accused of a *Host desecration. According to Alfonso de Espi- 
na’s work, Fortalitium Fidei, Don Meir *Alguades himself was 
involved, but the author’s authority in this matter is unreliable. 
The community declined from the late 1430s. In the 1480s Se- 
govia became a center of anti-Jewish and anti-Converso ac- 
tivity, inspired by Tomas de *Torquemada. In 1485 Abraham 
*Seneor - who had been made alguacil (an executive officer) 
of the community’s tribunal for life, lodged a complaint with 
the court against Antonio de la Pefia, who incited the masses 
to violent anti-Jewish feelings. Seneor also acted against the 
town’s alcalde, who had vetoed the baking of unleavened 
bread, and against the apostate José Talavera, who informed 
against the community and was finally imprisoned. Anti- 
Jewish activity came to a head at the close of the 1480s, when 
the inquisitor Fernando de Santo Domingo appeared in Se- 
govia. He wrote an introduction to a book published there 
against the Talmud. Another book on Jewish customs was 
published in Segovia at that time by Antonio de Avila, the 
“specialist” on Jewish affairs in the La *Guardia trial. The 
town council continued to restrict the Jews of Segovia in ac- 
quiring food and shelter, as in other cities of Castile. At the 
same time the community grew in size, due to the arrival of 
Jews expelled from Andalusia. Among the wealthy Jews of 
Segovia several were active as tax farmers, in and outside the 
town, during the decade of 1480-90, among them R. Meir 
*Melamed, son-in-law to Abraham Seneor, Don Isaac b. Jo- 
seph *Caro, and others. In 1488 two anti-Jewish polemical 
works were written in Segovia: Libro de Alborayque and Cen- 
sura contra el Talmud. ‘The decree of expulsion from Spain 
was issued in May 1492. Abraham Seneor and Isaac *Abraba- 
nel arranged for Jewish property in Segovia to be sold to the 
Conversos who remained there. At that time the community 
of Segovia was the most important one in Castile. The exiles 
from Segovia probably left for Portugal; with them went the 
last rabbi of the town, Simeon *Maimi, who died a martyr in 
Portugal in 1498. 

The Jewish quarter has been very well described by J.A. 
Ruiz Hernando. Until 1412 the Jews lived in the area of San An- 
drés, where they had two synagogues, and in San Miguel, where 
they had their Sinagoga Mayor, today the Corpus Cristi. From 
1481, the Jewish quarter was enclosed. The Jewish quarter began 
in Corpus Cristi and continued through the Judeia vieja and in 
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AUERBACH, ABRAHAM BEN SELIG AVTEZRI 


ceeded his father and directed the local Jewish school. For 
many years he was chairman of the Association of Orthodox 
Congregations (Halberstaedter Verband) and of the German 
*Agudat Israel. 

MOSES (1881-1976) was rabbi, educator, and historian. 
He went to Palestine from 1909 to 1917 to direct the net- 
work of schools established by Orthodox German Jews (Freie 
Vereinigung), including the Nezah Yisrael school in Petah 
Tikvah. Moses then served for a short time as principal of 
the Havazzelet Girls’ School in Warsaw but left to teach at the 
Cologne Talmud Torah under his brother-in-law Benedict 
(Pinhas) Wolf. In 1934 he returned to Palestine and once more 
became principal of Nezah Yisrael. In 1947-48 he and his son 
ABRAHAM SAMUEL reorganized Jewish schools in Tripoli. In 
1949 he began lecturing at the Beth Jacob Seminary in Tel Aviv. 
Among his published writings are the following: on Jewish his- 
tory, Der Streit zwischen Saadiah Gaon und dem Exilarchen 
David b. Zakkai (1928); Zur politischen Geschichte der Juden 
unter Hadrian (in: Wohlgemuth’s Jeschurun, 10 (1923), 398 ff; 
11 (192.4), 59ff., 161ff.); Toledot Am Yisrael (4 vols., 1944-62); 
and on education, Torat ha-Hinnukh (1958). Auerbach was the 
last chairman of the *Juedische Literarische Gesellschaft and 
last editor of its Jahrbuch. 


[Alexander Carlebach] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.M. Auerbach, The Auerbach Family (1957); 
K. Lieben, Gal-Ed (1856), 75-76, no. 149; B.H. Auerbach, Geschichte 
der israelitischen Gemeinde Halberstadt (1866), 83f., 222; Bloch, in: 
Kaufmann-Gedenkbuch (1900), 318-24; L. Lewin, Geschichte der Juden 
in Lissa (1904), 233-5, 323; B. Wachstein, Inschriften des alten Juden- 
friedhofes in Wien, 1 (1912), index, 545f.; idem, Grabschriften des al- 
ten Judenfriedhofes in Eisenstadt (1922), 26, 84; idem, Urkunden und 
Akten zur Geschichte der Juden in Eisenstadt (1926), 12, 25, 30f.; G. 
Klemperer, in: HJ, 12 (1950), 143-5; J. Hirsch, R. Benjamin Hirsch... 
Korot Bet Hirsch... ve-Auerbach (1948), 63ff.; H. Schwab, History of 
Orthodox Jewry in Germany (1950), index; idem, Hakhmei Ashkenaz 
(1964), 15ff.; Sefer Przemysl (1964), 57. 


AUERBACH, ABRAHAM BEN SELIG AVPEZRI (1763- 
1845), Alsatian rabbi. Auerbach, a nephew of David *Sinzheim, 
was born in Bouxwiller. He was in charge of the affairs of 
the Strasbourg community, subsequently serving as rabbi of 
Forbach (Alsace), Neuwied, Coblenz, and Bonn. During the 
Reign of Terror Auerbach was arrested in Strasbourg and im- 
prisoned for a year because of his connection with Herz *Cerf- 
berr, who was suspected of royalist sympathies. He composed 
prayers and a poem commemorating the abolition in 1784 of 
the Jewish poll tax, in which Cerfberr was instrumental, and 
wrote the preface to the second edition of Sinzheim’s responsa 
Yad David (1799). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset, 277; AZDJ, no. 98 (1839), 
593. 


AUERBACH, BEATRICE FOX (1887-1968), U.S. retail pio- 


neer, philanthropist. Beatrice Fox was born in Hartford, Con- 
necticut, part of an affluent family steeped in the retail busi- 
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ness. As president of G. Fox & Co. for almost three decades, 
she was one of the leading merchants in the United States, 
one of the few women to achieve such a lofty position, and 
she established a pattern of labor reforms for her employees 
that became a model for the industry. What is even more re- 
markable, she did not begin her retail career until she was in 
her middle years. Her parents were Teresa and Moses Fox and 
both sets of her grandparents - German-Jewish immigrants - 
had already established their own stores in the United States 
by the time she was born. Gerson Fox, her grandfather, built 
his establishment in Hartford in 1845, a one-room shop sell- 
ing fancy goods. It would eventually become a 14-story New 
England landmark known as G. Fox & Co., one of the nation’s 
premier department stores. When Fox died (1880), his son, 
Moses, took over and embarked on a series of buying trips to 
Europe, often accompanied by his family, including his daugh- 
ter Beatrice. On one such trip she met a retailer named George 
S. Auerbach. They were married in 1911 and settled in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, where Auerbach’s family operated a department 
store. Six years later, G. Fox was gutted by fire and the Auer- 
bachs returned to Hartford to help rebuild it. Moses Fox ap- 
pointed his son-in-law secretary-treasurer of the new G. Fox, 
while Beatrice continued raising their two daughters. In 1927, 
George died and Beatrice — at the age of 40 - became involved 
in the business, slowly at first and then more intensely as 
her father’s health began to fail. In 1938, upon the death of 
Moses Fox, she became president and launched a significant 
expansion program. Under her stewardship, annual volume 
grew tenfold to about $60 million. G. Fox became the larg- 
est privately owned department store in the United States. 
Beatrice Fox Auerbach had more than a sharp eye for what 
merchandise would sell. She was also a visionary, instituting 
a series of fair employment practices for her more than 3,500 
employees that were unusual for the times. G. Fox staffers en- 
joyed retirement plans, a five-day, 40-hour week, interest-free 
loans, and non-profit medical and lunchroom facilities. She 
was one of the first white retailers to hire African-Americans 
for meaningful jobs. G. Fox also provided free delivery ser- 
vice, a toll-free telephone order department, and fully auto- 
mated billing. In 1965, Mrs. Auerbach stepped down as presi- 
dent, selling the company to May Department Stores Co. for 
$40 million. For the remaining few years of her life, she was 
actively involved in philanthropy and civic affairs, serving 
on numerous hospital, educational, and cultural committees 
and boards. She launched the Beatrice Fox Auerbach Foun- 
dation to help college students. She also founded the Service 
Bureau for Women’s Organizations in Hartford, a clearing- 
house for charitable and civic organizations that became the 
host organization for the U.S. State Department's foreign visi- 
tor program. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Brody, Jewish Heroes and Heroines of 
America: 150 True Stories of American Jewish Heroism (1996); New 
York Times (Dec. 1, 1968). 


[Mort Sheinman (24 ed.)] 
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the streets beyond as far as the Gate of San Andrés. Until the 
beginning of the 15" century there were three synagogues in Se- 
govia: Mayor, Vieja or Menor, and the sinagoga de los Burgos. 
At the time of the expulsion there were two other synagogues: 
the new Mayor (after the confiscation of the first, turned into 
Corpus Cristi) and the sinagoga del Campo. The new sinagoga 
Mayor, in the calle Barrionuevo, is today a girls’ school which 
is run by the Jesuit monastery. Part of the Ark has been discov- 
ered. Abraham Seneor had a bet midrash in his house. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, index; F. Fita, in: Boletin de 
la Real Academia de la Historia, 9 (1886), 344-89; I. Loeb, in: REJ, 
14 (1887), 254-62; A. Marx, Studies in Jewish History and Booklore 
(1944), 85, 91; A. Rodriguez Monino, in: Analecta Sacra Tarraconen- 
sia, 18 (1945), 111-87; F. Cantera y Burgos, Sinagogas espanolas (1955), 
285-90; idem, in: Sefarad, 4 (1944), 305; Suarez Fernandez, Documen- 
tos, index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.A. Ruiz Hernando, El barrio de 
la aljama hebrea de la ciudad de Segovia (1980); idem, Historia del 
urbanismo en la ciudad de Segovia del siglo x11 al x1x (1982), 2 vols.; 
E. Gutwirth, in: Proceedings of the 6** World Congress of Jewish Stud- 
ies (1982), vol. 2, 49-53; idem, in: Y. Kaplan (ed.), Jews and Conversos; 
Studies in Society and the Inquisition (1985), 83-102. 


{Haim Beinart / Yom Tov Assis (24 ed.)] 


SEGRE (Segre), family in northern Italy, possibly of Spanish 
origin. The following are among its most important mem- 
bers: JUDAH (14-15 centuries), author of tosafot on Hullin 
and Eruvin; his son NETHANEL (d. 1535), a scholar who lived 
in Lodi; JACOB BEN ISAAC (c. 1629), rabbi of Casale Mon- 
ferrato, poet and liturgist, author of a selihah on the siege of 
Casale in 1629; ABRAHAM BEN ZERAH (d. 1641), dayyan in 
Alessandria; NETHANEL BEN AARON JACOB (d. 1691), born 
in Chieri, later of *Cento. A collection of his responsa, entitled 
Ezer Yaakov, is extant in manuscript. ABRAHAM BEN JUDAH 
(17*-18' centuries), rabbi, poet, and book collector in Casale 
Monferrato; HAYYIM (17 century), lived in Padua. He was 
considered a supporter of *Shabbetai Zevi and was one of the 
three delegates sent from Italy to the East in 1666 to study the 
Shabbatean movement. His work Binyan Av on the regula- 
tions for blowing the shofar is unpublished. His son ELISHA 
lived in Vercelli and was the father of Joshua Benzion *Segré 
(c. 1705-1797). BENJAMIN, grandson of Hayyim (18'*-19" cen- 
turies), a scholar in Vercelli, was the father of Salvatore *Segre 
(1729-1809). ABRAHAM BEN JUDAH (d. 1772) was born in 
Turin. At the age of 25 he emigrated to Safed and later lived 
in Jerusalem. He studied under Israel Ashkenazi and wrote 
commentaries on the Mishnah and on Maimonides’ Mish- 
neh Torah, responsa, and sermons. Several times he traveled 
abroad as a rabbinical emissary. Other noted members of the 
family were Corrado *Segreé (1863-1924), mathematician; Gino 
*Segre (1864-1942), jurist; Roberto *Segré (1872-1936), gen- 
eral; Arturo *Segré (1873-1928), historian, and Emilio Gino 
*Segre (1905-1989), Italian-American nuclear physicist. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mortara, Indice, s.v.; S.D. Luzzatto, Auto- 
biografia (1882), 48-50; Yaari, Sheluhei, index; G. Bedarida, Ebrei 
d Italia (1950), index. 
[Elia Samuele Artom] 
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SEGRE, ARTURO (1873-1928), Italian historian. Segré was 
professor of history in the Liceo d’Azeglio of Turin and also 
lecturer in the university. He specialized in the history of Pied- 
mont and the House of Savoy, particularly in the 16" and 19 
centuries. A founder of the series Collana Storica Sabauda, he 
contributed two biographies to it - Vittorio Emanuele I (1928) 
and Emanuele Filiberto (1928) - published posthumously. 
Among his other writings was Storia del commercio (2 vols.; 
1923). He was also editor of I diarii di Girolamo Priuli (1912), 
one of the most important sources for the history of Venice, 
for the new edition of Muratori’s Rerum Italicarum Scrip- 


tores. 
[Donald Weinstein] 


SEGRE, BENIAMINO (1903-1977), Italian mathematician. 
Segre was professor of mathematics at Bologna University 
until he was dismissed in 1938 under the Fascist anti-Jewish 
laws. He was then invited to England by the Society for the 
Protection of Science and Learning and spent the years until 
1946 at the Universities of London, Cambridge, and Manches- 
ter. He returned to his chair at Bologna in 1946 and moved 
to Rome in 1950. He was elected president of the Accademia 
Nazionale dei Lincei in 1968. Segre made important contri- 
butions to geometry. His books include Non-singular Cubic 
Surfaces (1942) and Arithmetical Questions on Algebraic Va- 
rieties (1951). 


SEGRE, CORRADO (1863-1924), Italian mathematician. 
Segre was appointed professor of geometry at Turin in 1888. 
He was awarded the mathematical prize of the University 
of Turin in 1883 and shared the Royal Prize of the Acca- 
demia Nazionale dei Lincei with Volterra in 1898. Segré’s main 
work was in the projective geometry of higher dimensions 
and in projective differential geometry. He contributed the 
definitive article “Mehrdimensionale Raeume’” to the Encyk- 
lopaedie der mathematischen Wissenschaften (vol. 3 (1912), 
769-972). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baker, in: London Mathematical Society 
Journal, 1 (1926), 263; Loria, in: Annali di matematica pura ed appli- 
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SEGRE, EMILIO GINO (1905-1989), nuclear physicist and 
Nobel Prize laureate. Segre, who was born in Tivoli, Italy, stud- 
ied at Rome University, where he later assisted Enrico Fermi 
in research on the use of neutrons as missiles to break up the 
uranium atom. He conceived the idea that an element having 
the atomic number 43, which theory had shown must exist, 
might be produced by neutron bombardment. The discovery 
of this element had been reported ten years earlier, but not 
confirmed. During a visit which he paid to the University of 
California in 1937, Segre was given a sample of molybdenum 
(the element with atomic number 42) which had undergone 
a process shown by J.R. *Oppenheimer to be the equivalent of 
neutron bombardment. Segré analyzed this sample when he 
returned to Italy. He traced what had become of the radioac- 
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tivity it had already lost and thereby located small quantities 
of element 43, which he called “technetium,” In 1938, when 
racial legislation was introduced in Italy, Segré emigrated to 
the U.S. His work at the University of California led to the 
synthesis of astatine, another hitherto undiscovered element. 
After World War 1, he participated in the search for an ele- 
mentary particle known as the “antiproton,’ whose existence 
and nature were inferred from very advanced reasoning. In 
1955 the team of Segre and Owen Chamberlain reported on 
the formation of the antiproton. For this achievement, they 
shared the Nobel Prize for physics four years later (1959).The 
antiproton discovery was followed by studies of its properties 
and interactions, as well as those of the antineutron. He re- 
tired in 1972, but remained active, with traveling and writing 
taking up much of his time. 

In the immediate postwar years Segré edited an influen- 
tial three-volume handbook on experimental nuclear physics. 
He served as chairman of the editorial board overseeing the 
publication of the collected papers of Enrico Fermi. In 1964 
he authored a text on nuclei and particles and in 1970 a bi- 
ography of Fermi. His lectures on the history of physics were 
made into two accessible books. His autobiography appeared 
posthumously in 1993. He also served for 20 years (1958-77) 
as editor of the Annual Review of Nuclear Science. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Levitan, Laureates: Jewish Winners of the 
Nobel Prize (1960), 103-7; Chemical and Engineering News, 37 (1959), 
86f., 104f. 

[J. Edwin Holmstrom / Bracha Rager (2"¢ ed.)] 


SEGRE, GINO (1864-1942), Italian jurist. Born in Bozzolo, 
Mantua, Segré lectured at the universities of Camerino, Ca- 
gliari, Messina and at Parma before being appointed to the 
chair of Roman law at the University of Turin in 1916. He was 
a member of the Italian Academy of Sciences, of the Acca- 
demia dei Lincei, served on the commission for the reform 
of Italian civil law, and was the author of many monographs, 
mainly on Roman public and private law. A staunch liberal 
and a loyal Jew, Segre suffered persecution by the Italian Fas- 
cists and many of his writings were banned and destroyed. 
In 1952 his disciple Professor G. Grosso edited Segré’s Scritti 
varii di diritto Romano. 

In 1974 another book of his articles appeared, Dalla ra- 
dice pandettistica alla maturita romanistica. Scritti di Diritto 
Romano, with a preface by his disciple G. Grosso, who also 
published an article on his work in his memory, “G. Segré a 
trent’anni dalla morte” (in: Bullettino Ist. Dir. Rom. 75 (1972), 
1ff.). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Betti, in: Revista Italiana per le Scienze 
Giuridiche, 18 (1942), 200-41, 302-19; G. Grosso, in: Rivista di Diritto 
Commerciale, 40 (1942), 338-40; A. Candian et al., in: Temi (1962); V. 
Arangio Ruiz, in: Rendiconti dell’Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, 2 
(1947), 607-12. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Grosso, S.G., Novissimo 
Digesto Italiano, 16 (1969), 891 f. 


[Alfredo Mordechai Rabello / 
Mordechai-Alfredo Rabello (2™4 ed.)] 
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SEGRE, JOSHUA BENZION (Salvador; c. 1705-c. 1797); 
Italian dayyan and rabbi. Born probably in Casale Monfer- 
rato, Segre went to Scandiano in 1735 or 1736 as a children’s 
tutor (melammed tinokot), but pretended to function as a fully 
fledged teacher (moreh horaah), claiming that he had gradu- 
ated at the Mantua yeshivah. This claim caused him to quarrel 
with the rabbis of Reggio Emilia under whose jurisdiction he 
came. At the age of 23 he had already shown his taste for po- 
lemics by writing Asham Talui against Christianity in which, 
although not particularly well versed in Latin, he attempted 
mainly to prove that *Jerome had made many errors in his 
translation of the Old Testament. G.B. De *Rossi published a 
synopsis of the work, criticizing it severely. 

Segré also wrote a polemic against Guilio *Morosini’s 
Derekh ha-Emunah (La Via della Fede). As well as writing 
commentaries on the Bible, Kabbalah, and halakhah, he was 
the author of a commentary on Psalms, Zorer u-Moreh (a 
summary of the laws of terefah), a booklet on Hebrew gram- 
mar, and an Italian translation of the principal prayers, partly 
in verse. The works were never published. His booklet Kol 
Omerim Hodu (Mantua, 1740) celebrates the inauguration of 
a reconstructed synagogue in Scandiano, financed by the *Al- 
mansi family (in whose house the synagogue was located). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Marx, in: Studies in Jewish Bibliography... 
in Memory of A.S. Freidus (1929), 256 no. 32, 258 nos. 42-4, 275, 277f; 
A. Balletti, Gli ebrei e gli estensi (19307), 160-1; S. Krauss, in: ZHB, 8 
(1904), 20-27; D. Simonsen, ibid., 43-45; Neubauer, Cat, nos. 2406-7 
and 1999; Margoliouth, Cat, nos. 561-2; L. Padoa, in: RMI, 33 (1967), 


31-41, 442-56. 
[Menachem E. Artom] 


SEGRE, ROBERTO (1872-1939), Italian soldier. Son of an 
army colonel, Segré was made an officer at the age of 18 and 
joined the artillery corps. He was transferred to the general 
staff in 1902. He served in the Italo-Turkish war (1911-12), and 
was decorated several times. During World War 1 Segré com- 
manded artillery formations in the battle of Gorizia (1916) and 
in 1917 was made chief of staff of the fifth army corps. After the 
war he was appointed head of the Italian- Austrian Armistice 
Commission. Segré was eventually promoted to lieutenant 
general and corps commander. He served in this last capac- 
ity until the racial laws of 1938 forced him to resign his com- 
mission. An outstanding gunnery officer, Segre was capable 
of using heavy artillery with devastating effect. He published 
numerous military studies and books on military history and 
politics and was awarded several decorations, including the 
Cross of Savoy. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Caviglia, The Three Battles of the Piave 
(1924). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Rovighi, I Militari di Origine Ebra- 
ica nel Primo Secolo di Vita dello Stato Italiano, Roma (1999), 88. 


[Massimo Longo Adorno] 


SEGRE, SALVATORE (Joshua Benzion; 1729-1809), Italian 
rabbi. Segre was born in Vercelli, and was a wealthy property 
owner. One of the few Italian rabbis who inclined toward Re- 
form, he served in the rabbinate and on the town council of 
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Vercelli after the occupation by the French revolutionary army. 
When Napoleon convened the Sanhedrin in Paris in 1806 (see 
French *Sanhedrin), Segre was one of the North Italian del- 
egates. In a speech delivered in Paris on Aug. 15, 1806, he ob- 
sequiously praised the emperor and the following February 
he was chosen av bet din of the Sanhedrin. When the work of 
the Sanhedrin was finished Segre returned to his rabbinical 
position in Vercelli. In 1809 he went back to Paris and died 
during his visit. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Graetz, Hist, 5 (1895), 488, 490, 495; Ghi- 
rondi-Neppi, 207; R. Anchel, Napoléon et les Juifs (1928), index. 
[Menachem E. Artom] 


SEIBER, MATYAS GYORGY (1905-1960), composer. Seiber 
was born in Budapest and from 1919 to 1924 studied music 
at the academy there, mainly with Kodaly. He was the most 
prominent of a group of young composers hailed by Kodaly 
in an influential article as the new hope of Hungarian music. 
In 1926, after a period of traveling, he became a teacher at the 
Hoch conservatory in Frankfurt on the Main, where he stayed 
until 1933. Among his pedagogical innovations was the estab- 
lishment, against strong objection, of a class for the study of 
jazz. From 1933 to 1935 he taught in Budapest and then settled 
in London. In 1960 he was killed in a car accident in South 
Africa. Kodaly dedicated the choral work Media vita in morte 
sumus to his memory. 

Seiber’s early works rank among the most important of 
the Hungarian school, and his later ones, with their utiliza- 
tion of both pre-classic and 12-tone techniques, made contri- 
butions to the contemporary European musical achievement. 
They include several stage works, Transylvanian Rhapsody for 
orchestra (1941), three string quartets, songs, study works for 
jazz percussion and the accordion, incidental music for some 
25 films and many plays (including Buechner’s Wozzeck, and 
the music for the BBc’s bicentenary production of Goethe's 
Faust in its entirety), works for solo instruments and orches- 
tra, and choral works, including the cantata Ulysses, based on 
James Joyce's novel (1948). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove, Dict; MGG, s.v.; Riemann-Gurlitt; 


Baker, Biog Dict. 
[Bathja Bayer] 


SEID, RUTH (1913-1995), U.S. novelist who wrote under the 
pen name Jo Sinclair. Born in Brooklyn, the fifth child of Ida 
(Kravetsky) and Nathan Seid, she grew up in Cleveland. Al- 
though family poverty precluded higher education, Seid was 
determined to be a writer and read voraciously in Cleveland 
public libraries. During the depression, she worked as a re- 
searcher, editor, and writer for the wpa and wrote fiction and 
plays in her spare time. In 1938, she befriended Helen Buch- 
man, a married woman with a family, who invited Ruth to live 
in her home and supported her writing ambitions. 

Seid took on her pseudonym in order to publish in mag- 
azines such as Esquire, which only accepted work written by 
men. This non-ethnic, androgynous pen name reflected Seid’s 
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ambiguous literary identity, which straddled religious, racial, 
and gender categories. Her first published story, “Noon Lynch- 
ing,” in New Masses, 20 (1936), is one of many she wrote that 
dealt with African American characters. Other early stories 
addressed poverty, self-hatred, sexuality, and Seid’s own ex- 
periences in the work world. Critics have identified central 
Jewish themes in her novels as well as in such short stories as 
“Second Blood,” The Medal; and “The Red Necktie.” In 1946, 
Seid published her first novel, Wasteland, which won the pres- 
tigious $10,000 Harper Prize. In his pm review of the novel, 
Richard Wright praised its representation of Jewish family life 
and called it a “monumental psychological study.” The novel 
centers on a self-hating photographer, Jacob Braunstein, who 
changes his name to John Brown to hide his Jewish identity. 
Urged by his lesbian sister Debby, Brown consults a psychia- 
trist to work out his neuroses. The novel is organized around 
references to Passover and the seder. The Holocaust also hovers 
in the background; at the conclusion of the novel, Jakes em- 
braces his Jewish American identity by enlisting in the army 
to fight on behalf of America and European Jewry. 

After Wasteland, Seid published Sing At My Wake (1951) 
and The Changelings (1955), a novel dealing with Jewish and 
Italian responses to African Americans moving into their 
neighborhood. The novel treats issues of sexuality, as well, 
and is considered a gay-lesbian classic. Seid’s well-received 
fourth novel, Anna Teller (1960), about a Hungarian immi- 
grant Jewish family, headed by a formidable matriarch, has 
strong Holocaust themes. With the rise of feminist, ethnic, 
and queer studies in the closing decades of the 20" century, 
interest in Seid/Sinclair’s writing increased. Three of her nov- 
els were reissued and an abridged version of her memoir, The 
Seasons: Death and Transfiguration (1993), was published. 
Sinclair spent her last years in Jenkintown, Penn., with her 
partner Joan Sofer. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: ‘Jo Sinclair,” in: Current Biography (1946), 
557-59; G. Wilentz, “Jo Sinclair (Ruth Seid),” in: A. Shapiro et al. 
(eds.), Jewish American Women Writers (1994); S. Horowitz, “Jo Sin- 
clair,’ in: PE. Hyman and D.D. Moore (eds.), Jewish Women in Amer- 
ica, vol. 2 (1997), 1087-9. 

[Wendy Zierler (2"4 ed.)] 


SEIGEL, JOSHUA (1846-1910), rabbi. Born in Kitzburg, Po- 
land, Seigel is perhaps best known for his controversial hal- 
akhic treatise, Eruv ve-Hozaah, an interpretation of Jewish law 
that allowed Jews to carry things on the East Side of Manhat- 
tan on the Sabbath. He believed that the island of Manhattan 
was surrounded by a natural *eruv, a stance rejected by most 
of his rabbinic peers. 

Seigel started out as a Talmud scholar under the di- 
rection of Rabbi Leibel Harif of Plotsk and Rabbi Joshua of 
Kutna, who ordained him as a rabbi. Seigel received another 
ordination later on from Rabbi Joseph Kara of Vlatzlovak. 
He inherited his father’s pulpit as rabbi of Sierpc, Poland, but 
not with unanimous consent from the community. Seigel was 
nota hasid, so many of the hasidic members of Sierpc resisted 
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his leadership, despite the intervention of Rabbi Joshua of 
Kutna. 

Later known as the “Sherpser Rav,’ Seigel left Europe in 
1884 and immigrated to the United States. In New York, he 
became rabbi of a poor congregation of families divided be- 
tween hasidic and non-hasidic traditions. His Polish ances- 
try set him apart from the Lithuanian rabbis who came to the 
United States in the late 19'* century. Due to this tension, Seigel 
declined to join the Agudat Harabbonim, a union of mostly 
Lithuanian-educated rabbis formed in 1902. 

Seigel negotiated a position as mashgiah for several New 
York slaughterhouses and butcher shops, a good way to earn 
supplementary income to his modest - inadequate - syna- 
gogue-pulpit salary. By 1890 almost 20 Galician congrega- 
tions relied on Seigel for kashrut guidance, and many Galician 
butchers remained under his rabbinic supervision. 

In 1908, Seigel went to Palestine in hopes of living in 
Jerusalem, but the harsh climate prevented him from taking 
up permanent residence there. A year later, he returned to 
New York. Seigel left a a posthumous work of responsa titled 


Oznal Yehoshua. 
[Lynne Schreiber (24 ed.)] 


SEINFELD, JERRY (1954— ), U.S. comedian and television 
star. Born in Brooklyn, New York, Seinfeld grew up in the 
Long Island town of Massapequa. He graduated from Queens 
College, New York, in 1976, with a double major in theater and 
communications. He worked at a variety of odd jobs while 
trying to break into the field of stand-up comedy. 

His big break came when he was talent-spotted for 
Johnny Carson's Tonight Show in 1981. His first appearance 
was a success and the prelude to dozens more on the same 
program. He also became a regular on David Letterman’s 
Late Night show after that program debuted in 1982. In 1987 
he enjoyed his first solo television credit with “Jerry Seinfeld: 
Stand-Up Confidential,” while in 1988 he earned an American 
Comedy Award as Funniest Male Stand-up Comic. 

In 1988 Seinfeld and his friend Larry *David developed 
the idea for the Seinfeld show, based upon the daily life of a 
stand-up comedian and his group of friends. It premiered 
on NBC in July 1989 and maintained its status as one of the 
most popular and successful of American television sitcoms 
(1990-98). Proclaiming itself as being about nothing, the show 
follows the interactions and involvements of four neurotic and 
self-centered characters — Jerry Seinfeld as played by himself, 
Cosmo Kramer (Michael Richards), George Costanza (Jason 
*Alexander), and Elaine Benes (Julia *Louis-Dreyfus) - sur- 
rounded by a cast of no less quirky characters, as they sit 
around and talk themselves into impossibly complicated sit- 
uations. The show spares no one, not even the handicapped, 
cruising along blithely and irreverently with its distinct brand 
of New York cynicism and its own brand of good-humored 
callousness. 

Nominated nine times for an Emmy, Seinfeld - and Sein- 
feld - took home the award in 1993 for Outstanding Comedy 
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Series. In 1992 and 1993 he won the American Comedy Award 
for Funniest Male Performer in a TV Series. 

In 1998, he wrote and starred in a one-man benefit show 
entitled Jerry Seinfeld: Live on Broadway. Seinfeld wrote the 
books Seinlanguage (1994) and Sein Off (1998), and the chil- 
dren’s book Halloween (2002). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Levine, Jerry Seinfeld: Much Ado 
about Nothing (1993); J. Oppenheimer, Seinfeld: The Making of an 
American Icon (2002). 


[Rohan Saxena and Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


SEINI (Hung. Szinérvaralja), village in Transylvania, N.W. 
Romania; until the end of World War I and between 1940 and 
1944 within Hungary. A geographical-historical description 
of Hungary published in 1799 mentions Jewish inhabitants 
among the Catholics and Protestants in Seini. There is also 
information that speaks about the attempt of Jews to establish 
themselves in the place during the previous century. A com- 
munity headed by a rabbi probably existed by the close of the 
18 century; from its inception the community was Orthodox. 
In 1885 the community became the official center for the Jews 
in the surrounding area. The Jewish population numbered 673 
(13% of the total population) in 1930. 

The Seini community was important in the history of 
Transylvanian Jewry because of the Hebrew printing press es- 
tablished there by Jacob Wieder. The first Hebrew work was 
printed in 1904 and the last in 1943. Between the two world 
wars the press was among the most important in Transylva- 
nia. It printed religious works, religious periodicals, and sev- 
eral works in Yiddish. A member of this family of printers, 
the son of the founder, Judah Wieder, settled in Haifa in 1932 
and established a press there. 

Between the two world wars, and especially during the 
Depression of the early 1930s, many local Jews left the area 
and moved to larger towns, where they hoped they would be 
able to support their families. 


Holocaust and Contemporary Periods 
During World War 11, in the summer of 1944, at the time of the 
deportations of Jews from northern Transylvania, the Hungar- 
ian Fascist authorities sent all the Jews in Seini to the death 
camp at ‘Auschwitz via the Satu Mare ghetto. 

The survivors formed a small community after World 
War 11, numbering 150 in 1947, but after a while their numbers 
declined as a result of emigration to Israel and other coun- 
tries. The community organization ceased to exist. The three 
Jewish families who still remained in Seini in 1971 took care 
of the large and ancient synagogue, which, though in a state 
of dilapidation, was still standing. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.J. Cohen, in: KS, 33 (1958), 388-403. 

[Yehouda Marton / Paul Schveiger (2"4 ed.)] 


°SEIPEL, IGNAZ (1876-1932), Austrian statesman, Catho- 


lic prelate, and university professor; leader of the *Chris- 
tian Social Party and five times chancellor of Austria 
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(1922-24; 1926-29). Although his party’s program demanded 
the restraining of Jewish influence, he personally was of 
the opinion that “antisemitism was for the gutter,’ but he 
tolerated it in his party, particularly among student groups. 
While in office his attitude toward Jews was always un- 
prejudiced and even benevolent in matters of religion and 
conscience. In his bitter struggle against the Social Demo- 
cratic Party he was confronted by many leaders of Jewish 
origin, in particular their leader Otto *Bauer. Among his 
principal advisers were also persons of Jewish descent. His fi- 
nancial adviser was Gottfried Kunwald, his legal counsel Wil- 
helm Rosenberg, while in foreign affairs he was assisted by Dr. 
Gruenberger. Seipel came to reject parliamentary democracy 
and supported a constitution based on occupational estates 
in the sense of the papal encyclical “Quadragesimo Anno.’ Al- 
though not favoring Fascism and dictatorship, he furthered 
the Fascist *Heimwehr as a temporary counterweight to the 
Socialists. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Birk, Dr. Ignaz Seipel (Ger., 1932); W. Thor- 
mann, Ignaz Seipel. Der europaeische Staatsmann (1932); Festschrift... 
Union oesterreichischer Juden (1937); J. Tsoebl, in: H. Hantsch, Gestal- 
ter der Geschichte Oesterreichs (1962), 589-609; V. Reimann, Zu gross 
fuer Oesterreich (1968). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: K.V. Klemperer, Ig- 
naz Seipel: Christian Statesman in a Time of Crisis (1972); F. Rennhofer, 
Ignaz Seipel: Mensch und Staatsmann (1978). 


[Hugo Knoepfmacher] 


SEIR, MOUNT (Heb. Vyiv 13), biblical name for a num- 
ber of regions, the appellation originally meaning “hairy,” 
i.e., wooded. 

(1) The area originally inhabited by the Horites (Gen. 
14:6; Deut. 2:4) and later by the Edomites, the children of Esau 
(Gen. 32:4; 33:14, 16). An archaeological survey of the region 
south of the Zered River has shown that it was inhabited by 
an Early Bronze Age population until about the 20" century 
B.c.E. After a gap, the kingdom of Edom was established in the 
same area in about 1300 B.c.E. Seir is mentioned in Egyptian 
sources from the time of *Merneptah. The Israelites were or- 
dered to leave the area in the possession of “their brethren, the 
children of Esau,’ who dwelt in Seir (Deut. 2:4, 5, 8; Josh. 24:4). 
Actually, they were unable to penetrate the strong defenses of 
the Edomites and were forced either to pass between them and 
the Moabites or go around Seir. Nevertheless, Balaam proph- 
esied that the region would fall to Israel (Num. 24:18), as it did 
in the days of David. Part of Seir was later occupied by the 
Simeonites (1 Chron. 4:42). Jehoshaphat and Amaziah, kings 
of Judah, fought against the people of Seir (11 Chron. 20:22-23; 
25:11). The prophets Isaiah and Ezekiel use the name as a syn- 
onym for Edom (Isa. 21:11; Ezek. 35). The area is now known 
as Jebel (Ar. al-Jibal), a mountainous region (highest point: 
Jebel Hariin, 1396 m.) which is well watered (up to 400 mm. 
annual rainfall) and wooded in parts. The name is attributed 
to parts of the Negev west of the Arabah in Deuteronomy 1:2 
and 1:44 and some scholars place the theophany referred to 
in Deuteronomy 33:2 in this area. 
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(2) An area on the northern border of the territory of 
Judah, between Kiriath-Jearim and Chesalon (Josh. 15:10). 
Most of this mountainous region was evidently wooded until 
the period of the United Monarchy. 

(3) An unidentified locality, the place to which Ehud 
escaped from Jericho after killing Eglon, the king of Moab 
(Judg. 3:26; as Seirah). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abel, Géog, 1 (1933), 389-91; Aharoni, Land, 


index. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


SEIXAS, family of prominent U.S. communal leaders. GER- 
SHOM MENDES SEIXAS (1746-1816) was the first nativeborn 
Jewish minister in the United States and one of the most noted 
of early American Jews. He was the grandson of ABRAHAM 
MENDES SEIXAS, a London broker, and the son of IsAAC 
MENDES SEIX AS (1709-1782), founder of the American branch 
of the Seixas family, who was at various times a merchant in 
New York, Connecticut, Rhode Island, and New Jersey. Isaac 
Seixas married Rachel Levy (1719-1797), daughter of Moses 
*Levy, in 1740, and Gershom Seixas was one of seven chil- 
dren. He studied with the hazzan Joseph Pinto and in 1768 
was appointed hazzan of Congregation Shearith Israel in New 
York. During the turmoil of the American Revolution, Ger- 
shom and his family moved first to Connecticut in 1776 and 
then to Philadelphia in 1780, returning to New York in 1784. 
While in Philadelphia, Seixas served as minister to Congrega- 
tion Mikveh Israel, which he helped to organize. Constantly 
troubled over questions of salary and housing, he served as 
the community expert on Jewish law and practice, attending 
to ritual matters concerning birth, marriage, and death, and 
considerations of synagogue service. He was instrumental in 
saving the Jewish cemetery at Chatham Square, in New York, 
from obliteration. In 1793 he organized a Hebrew school and 
in 1803 taught at the Polonies Talmud Torah School. A year 
before, he helped establish Hebra Hased Va-Amet and earlier 
in 1798 the Kalfe Sedeka Matten Besether, both charitable in- 
stitutions. He was also a self-taught mohel and shohet. 

Among Seixas’ more noted sermons was one which he 
delivered in 1798 in a defense of French-American relations, 
despite bitter opposition in New York to the French Revo- 
lution. Other sermons called for relief funds for refugees of 
Indian attacks on the old northwest frontier (1799) and re- 
lief for those made homeless by the British during the war of 
1812 (1814). Gershom was invited to President Washington’s 
inauguration in 1789. He served as a trustee of the Humane 
Society and of Columbia College from 1784 to 1814. In 1784 
he was elected by the New York State Legislature to the first 
Board of Regents of the State University. 

Seixas brothers were: ABRAHAM MENDES (1751-99), an 
officer in the revolutionary army who fought in the southern 
colonies; BENJAMIN MENDES (1748-1817), one of the found- 
ers of the New York Stock Exchange; and MOSES MENDES 
(1744-1809), one of the organizers and first cashier of the 
Bank of Rhode Island and in 1790 president of the New- 
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port congregation. DAVID G. (1788-1865), one of Gershom 
Seixas’ children, established the Deaf and Dumb Institute 
in Philadelphia. He was among the first to discover ways of 
burning anthracite coal, and helped to introduce daguer- 
rotypes to the U.S. Seixas manufactured crockery in Phila- 
delphia, and has been credited as the father of this art in the 
US. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. de Sola Pool, Portraits Etched in Stone 
(1952), index; J.J. Lyons, in: AJHSP, 27 (1920), 346-70. 
[Leo Hershkowitz] 


SEJM, the Polish parliament (from 1922 also the senate as an 
upper house) During the existence of the Polish republic be- 
tween the two world wars, there were six terms which var- 
ied in length and electoral principles. The first or legislative 
term (1919-22) produced the 1921 constitution. It operated in 
a time of emergency, when the young state was being con- 
solidated while at war with external enemies and undergo- 
ing an internal ferment caused by alien national groupings. 
Jewish representation, with 11 seats, was only 3% as against a 
proportion of 11% for the general population. The delegates 
elected from the Jewish lists constituted a parliamentary club 
called the “Free Union of the Delegates of Jewish Nationality 
in the Sejm,’ consisting of Zionists, Orthodox, *Folkspartei, 
and *Poalei Zion, most of whom had a definite connection 
with the “National Jewish Council” which was under Zionist 
influence. The struggle for national and civil rights against 
the hostility of most of the Sejm required daring, a capacity 
for suffering, and perseverance. The small number of Jewish 
members prevented in the beginning a suitable representa- 
tion in the parliamentary committees and thus limited their 
possibilities of political action. 

The Second Sejm (and Senate) (1922-27) was of partic- 
ular importance. It provided a background to considerable 
political changes in the stormy life of the country and in the 
means adopted by the Jewish representatives in their struggle, 
their number having reached 35 in the Sejm and 12 in the Sen- 
ate as a result of their being organized during the election in 
the framework of the *Minority Bloc. This enabled them to 
overcome the obstacles in the perverse election regulations. 
In that situation of party divisions and social struggle in the 
Sejm and outside, there was an increase in the importance of 
the Jewish Club (Kolo Zydowskie) which had become consoli- 
dated. Its successive presidents were O. *Thon, Yizhak *Gru- 
enbaum, L. *Reich, and M.A. *Hartglas. The Jewish depu- 
ties were active in important committees, and in the plenum 
were outstanding through their speeches on specifically Jew- 
ish subjects and even on general questions. The leadership 
throughout that entire period was in the hands of the Zionist 
group, which was split by matters of principle into two schools 
of thought: the radical faction led by Gruenbaum, standing 
for greater links with the national minorities and a policy of 
fighting the government, and the Galician Zionists, headed 
by Reich and Thon, who had reservations about adhering too 
closely to the minorities alliance and attempted to achieve a 
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rapprochement with the Polish government by means of an 
“agreement” (*Ugoda). 

The last four Sejms marked a reduction in the impor- 
tance of the legislature following the progressively stronger 
Fascist tendencies of the Polish government. These were ex- 
pressed primarily in a sharp struggle between the “Sanacja” 
government and the parliamentary opposition, which began 
in 1935 as a result of the new constitution which attacked elec- 
toral freedom through selective candidature and appointment 
made by ruling circles. In an atmosphere of political pres- 
sure by the regime, the disintegration of the Minority Bloc, 
and the inclusion of Jewish candidates in the government list 
(BBWR), there began a most drastic process of contraction in 
Jewish representation in the Sejm and the Senate, as shown in 
these figures: Third Sejm (1928) — 22 Jewish seats; Fourth Sejm 
(1930) - 11 Jewish seats; Fifth Sejm (1935) — 6 Jewish seats; Sixth 
Sejm (1938) - 7 Jewish seats. Under these conditions of inter- 
nal disruption among the Jewish representatives and intensi- 
fied manifestations of antisemitism both among the extreme 
reactionary parties and in the government camp (*ozon), 
there was no chance of developing real political activity, apart 
from a defensive attitude of despair and expressions of protest 
against the injury to the Jewish population, which was caught 
up in a process of grave decline. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Schiper (ed.), Zydzi w Polsce odrodzongj, 
2 (1932), 286-359; L. Halpern, Polityka zydowska w Sejmie i Senacie 
Rzeczypospolitej Polskiej 1919-1933 (1933); H.M. Rabinowicz, Legacy of 
Polish Jewry (1965), 45-63; I. Schwarzbart, Tsvishn Beyde Milkhomes 
(1958), 206-52. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Ajnenkiel, Historia Sejmu 
polskiego (1989); Sprawozdania stenograficzne z posiedzen Sejmu RP 
1919-1922, 1922-1939; S. Netzer, Maavak Yehudei Polin al Zekhuyotei- 
hem ha-Ezrahiyot ve-ha-Leummiyot 1918-1922 (1980). 

[Moshe Landau] 


SEKIRYANY (Rom. Secureni), village in Bessarabia, E. Cher- 
novtsy oblast, Ukraine. Jews began to settle in Sekiryany at the 
invitation of the owner of the place, who wished to develop his 
estate after the Russian annexation of Bessarabia in 1812. As a 
result of Jewish immigration to Bessarabia which continued 
until the end of the 19" century, the community grew, number- 
ing 5,042 Jews (56% of the total population) in 1897. Thus for 
all practical purposes, Sekiryany became an urban community 
even though it formally held the status ofa village and it served 
as a commercial center for all the villages in the area. Jews mar- 
keted agricultural products and supplied farmers with their 
needs. They also were engaged in crafts and agriculture. After 
Bessarabia was annexed by Romania in 1918 the community 
developed an active public life. A network of educational insti- 
tutions was established, including a kindergarten, elementary 
and high schools, all maintained by the Tarbut Organization, 
and a talmud torah. In 1920 a Jewish hospital was founded. Jews 
numbered 4,200 (72.6% of the total population) in 1930. 
[Eliyahu Feldman] 


Holocaust Period 
Following the Nazi-Soviet pact of 1939, Bessarabia passed to 
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the Soviet Union. On July 6, 1941, Sekiryany was captured by 
German-Romanian forces. These troops killed all the Jews 
they found in the villages on the way and in Sekiryany itself 
they killed 90 Jews in the first two days of the occupation. 
Many Jews committed suicide. The local peasants were incited 
to attack and rob the Jews, thus setting a three-day pogrom 
in motion. On the third day the Jews were driven to the cem- 
etery and tortured by the troops. A few days later all the Jews 
were sent on a month-long death march. They were first led 
to *Brichany, where they spent eight days in the homes of the 
local Jewish families; then to Koslov where they were left in the 
open for three days, without food, water, or sanitary facilities. 
Whoever lifted his head was shot to death on the spot. The 
survivors were dispersed in the neighboring villages in groups 
of 200, to be reassembled a few days later and dispatched to 
Moghilev, *Transnistria (i-e., Mogilev, Ukraine). From there, 
still numbering a few thousand at this time, they were trans- 
ferred to Skazinets, and some returned to their home town. 
Throughout these wanderings they subsisted on the grass and 
rotten beets collected along the road. Those unable to carry 
on were buried alive. The old and the sick were shot to death 
in a forest near Skazinets, and others succumbed to the cold, 
hunger, and epidemics. In the woods near Kosouty they un- 
derwent a brutal body search, during which a large number 
were killed. Their next stop was Obodovka, where they were 
locked in a pigsty and could not leave to bury their dead. The 
survivors were then taken to the kolkhoz Dubina, and to Ber- 
shad. By this time, only a few were still alive. After the expul- 
sion of its native Jews, Sekiryany became a large concentra- 
tion camp for 30,000 Jews from the entire district. The camp 
was disbanded on Oct. 3, 1941, and all its inmates deported 


to Transnistria. 
[Jean Ancel] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Iggeret (ed.), Sekurian (Bessarabyah) be- 
Vinyanah u-ve-Hurbanah (1954), 89-120; Herz-Kahn, in: Eynikayt 
(Aug. 23, 1945); M. Carp, Cartea neagrd, 3 (1947), index. 


SELA, MICHAEL (1924~- ), Israeli biochemist and immunol- 
ogist. Born in Poland, Sela was taken to Bucharest as a child 
and immigrated (1941) to Palestine. He graduated in chemistry 
from the Hebrew University of Jerusalem (M.Sc. 1947, Ph.D. 
1954). He became active in the *Aliyah movement from Italy 
and helped many Jewish displaced persons reach Erez Israel. 
He then spent two years (1948-50) as commercial secretary 
to the Israel Legation in Prague. 

Sela began his scientific career as a biophysicist under 
Ephraim *Katzir in Rehovot, and developed a special interest 
in immunology. He headed the new unit in that science estab- 
lished in 1963, when he was made professor, and in the ensu- 
ing years did extensive research and teaching in the subject. 
He wrote many papers for scientific journals, edited several 
books, and lectured widely in Israel and at international fo- 
rums. His work in elucidating the chemical basis of antige- 
nicity won him the Rothschild Prize (1968). Nine years ear- 
lier he received the Israel Prize in natural sciences for work 
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SELBSTEMANZIPATION 


on synthetic polypeptides as protein models. In 1966 he un- 
dertook a survey of immunological research in Russia and 
Hungary for the wHo and between 1975 and 1979 served as 
council chairman of the European Molecular Biology Organi- 
sation (EMBO). 

Among the posts he held at the Weizmann Institute of 
Science are dean of biology (1970-75), vice president (1970-71), 
and president (1975-85). In 1976, Sela was elected a foreign 
member of the U.S. Academy of Sciences, president of the In- 
ternational Union of Immunological Societies, and a member 
of the Pontifical Academy of Sciences (in the Vatican). He re- 
ceived several additional prizes, including the Baillet-Latour 
Prize in Belgium and the Wolf Prize in Israel. His name is 
linked with the drug against multiple sclerosis which he cre- 
ated at the Weizmann Institute and which was developed by 
Teva Pharmaceutical Industries under the name Copaxone. 
He is an institute professor and deputy chairman of the Board 
of Governors of the Weizmann Institute of Science. 


[Julian Louis Meltzer] 


SELBSTEMANZIPATION, the first Zionist newspaper in 
Western Europe, in German. The idea of the newspaper origi- 
nated in the group centered on the first Zionist student group 
in Western Europe, *Kadimah, and its name reflected the ad- 
miration felt by members of the group for Leo *Pinsker and 
the influence exerted on them by his book of the same name. 
The paper first came out in 1885, in Vienna, under the edi- 
torship of Nathan *Birnbaum, and with the encouragement 
of Pinsker. It was the first newspaper in Western Europe to 
be entirely devoted to advocating the Zionist cause, from its 
editorials to the notes on local events. The word Zionism it- 
self was used for the first time in its columns (by Birnbaum, 
in 1890). The moving spirit behind the paper was Birnbaum, 
whose articles on current affairs and ideological essays on 
the national character of the Jewish people polemicized both 
against assimilationism and socialist cosmopolitanism. The 
paper devoted much of its space to Erez Israel and its reset- 
tlement, and became the central organ of the Zionist move- 
ment in the West. It experienced great financial difficulties 
and ceased publication in the middle of 1886 after one and a 
quarter years of existence. The *Esra society in Germany, then 
at the height of its activities for the settlement of Erez Israel, 
renewed publication in September 1886, transferring the pa- 
per to Berlin and changing its name to Serubabel. Although 
Birnbaum continued to write for the paper, Willi *Bambus 
now became its moving spirit. Since Esra was mainly con- 
cerned with Erez Israel, the paper devoted most of its space 
to this cause, as well as to research and information on Erez 
Israel. The debate with those opposed to the Jewish national 
idea continued in its columns, and the first attempts were 
made to bring about a rapprochement between Eastern and 
Western Jewry. The paper again ceased publication because of 
financial difficulties (July 1888) and renewed publication on 
April 1, 1890, under its original name and editor. In its new 
form, Selbstemanzipation constituted a synthesis between its 
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two previous forms. It opposed Baron de *Hirsch’s proposed 
settlement program in Argentina. The paper also involved it- 
self in the elections to the Austrian parliament, supporting LS. 
Bloch, the candidate who was closest to the Zionist line. Two 
of the paper’s main opponents in Vienna were the rabbis and 
scholars M. *Guedemann and A. *Jellinek. 

With the arrival of the Hebrew writer Reuben *Brainin in 
Vienna (1891), ties with Eastern Jewry were further strength- 
ened, and the paper began to devote much of its space to the 
new Hebrew literature. Birnbaum’s Zionist articles continued 
to feature prominently in the paper (whose subtitle “Jewish 
National Organ” was replaced in May 1893 with “Zionist Or- 
gan’) and it played an influential part in the establishment of 
the united Zionist Federation of Austria and Galicia in 1893. 
In 1894 the name of the paper was changed to Juedische Volk- 
szeitung with the addition of “formerly Selbstemanzipation? 
The paper was transferred to Berlin, but the editorial board 
remained in Vienna. While there were no policy changes, the 
addition of a group of young men later to constitute *Her- 
zI’s immediate following (S.R. *Landau, M. *Ehrenpreis, O. 
*Thon, H. *Loewe, etc.) to the paper’s contributors made it 
into the representative organ of the Zionist movement before 
Herzl. At the beginning of 1895, however, the paper ceased 
publication. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Meisel, in: A.E. Kaplan and M. Landau 
(eds.), Vom Sinn des Judentums (1925), 19-33; G. Kressel, in: Shivat 


Ziyyon, 4 (1956), 55-99. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


SELBSTWEHR (“Self-Defense”), Jewish weekly founded in 
Prague. It was first published in 1907 and appeared regularly 
until the fall of 1938. After amalgamation with the Juedisches 
Volksblatt, a weekly published in *Ostrava, it was the most 
widely read Jewish newspaper in Czechoslovakia. Editors of 
the paper included Siegfried Katznelson, later manager of the 
publishing house Juedischer Verlag, Berlin; Leo Herrman, 
later general secretary of the Keren Hayesod, Jerusalem; Felix 
*Weltsch; and Hans Lichtwitz (Uri Naor; d. 1988), later of the 
Israel Foreign Ministry, Jerusalem. Among regular contribu- 
tors were Max *Brod and Martin *Buber. Selbstwehr was the 
official organ of the Czechoslovakian Zionist Movement and 
the German-language organ of the Juedische Partei, which 
represented the interests of the Jewish minority in Czechoslo- 
vak internal politics. After World War 1 Selbstwehr also pub- 
lished the annual “Jewish Almanac’, edited by Felix Weltsch 
and Friedrich *Thieberger, which dealt mainly with cultural 
activities in Palestine. The regular monthly supplement, Die 
Juedische Frau (“The Jewish Woman”), edited by Hannah 
*Steiner, was the official organ of Czechoslovak w1zo. Selbst- 
wehr had to cease publication after the Munich agreement. 


[Uri Naor] 
°SELDEN, JOHN (1584-1654), English parliamentarian, law- 


yer, and antiquarian. Selden was a prominent member of the 
Antiquarian Society - the important forum for research in the 
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17 century. He had an exceptional command of Oriental lan- 
guages, notably of both biblical and rabbinical Hebrew. 

His attitude toward Jews and Judaism was marked by 
contradictions. Thus, in his short Treatise on the Jews in Eng- 
land (1617), he gives credence to ritual murder, albeit as past 
history. On the other hand, in all his works on Jewish subjects 
he expresses boundless admiration for rabbinical scholarship, 
which sometimes borders on the grotesque (cf. Ehrman, in: 
Papers from the Fourth World Congress of Jewish Studies 1 
(1967), 181-3 (Heb.), 267 (Eng. abstract)). In his famous Ta- 
ble Talk he also writes sympathetically about Jews. Selden’s 
amazing familiarity with the intrinsic problems of rabbini- 
cal scholarship and his erudite exposition of rabbinical law, 
which runs into many volumes, form a unique contribution 
to scholarship. A list of the short titles of his rabbinical writ- 
ings indicates the extensiveness of his work in this field: His- 
tory of Tithes (1617), leading up to questions on the relations 
between church and state; De Jure Naturali et Gentium (1640), 
on international law (a work to which particular attention is 
drawn by Shabtai Rosenne in “The Influence of Judaism on 
the Development of International Law,’ Netherlands Interna- 
tional Law Review, 5 (1958), 128-30); De Anno Civili (1644), a 
work which first refers to the doctrines and practices of the 
Karaites; Uxor Ebraica (1946), on Jewish marriage and divorce 
laws; De Synhedriis (1650), on the constitution of Jewish ec- 
clesiastical courts, drawing attention to relevant parallels with 
the constitution of the Church as regards the division of au- 
thority between clergy and laymen; De Successionibus (1631), 
on Jewish laws of inheritance. In fact all his works, and not 
just his specific rabbinical writings, make frequent reference 
to rabbinical sources. 

It was probably to explain or justify and also occasionally 
to protest against specific Christian institutions that Selden 
had recourse to rabbinical sources. Thus, for instance, when 
he was writing his Uxor Ebraica, his friends assumed that his 
aim was to throw further light on a topic of Christian interest. 
R. Cudworth wrote to him from Cambridge (Mss. Seld. 108, 
Arch. Seld. A, Bodleian Library, Oxford): “I hope in your 
Worke de Nuptys Hebrays you will bring something to light 
which the world is yet ignorant of, for the clearing of our Sav- 
iour’s descent from David's line”; Cudworth then goes on in 
a scholarly fashion to point to an apparent contradiction be- 
tween Abrabanel’s commentary on Isaiah and an instance in 
the Talmud, touching as it were on the Christian viewpoint 
under discussion. As to Selden’s treatment of the sources of 
Jewish law, it is certain that he did not rely merely on second- 
ary sources (e.g., the works of Johannes *Buxtorf, 1 and 11) but 
read the Talmud (both the Babylonian and the Jerusalem) at 
least to the extent of looking up references suggested to him in 
Jewish and non-Jewish post-talmudic works. His library was 
apparently crowded with different editions of the Talmud as 
well as the most varied works of the post-talmudic rabbinical 
literature (Selden Handilist, Libri Bibl. Seld., Bodleian Library, 
Oxford). It is evident, however, that his main source was Mai- 
monides’ Code, which he preferred to the standard codes of 
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Arbaah Turim and Shulhan Arukh. Whatever the shortcom- 
ings of Selden’s rabbinical writings may have been, the inac- 
curacies, obscurities, and digressions which were severely 
exposed by Herzog (in: Journal of Comparative Legislation, 13 
(1931), 236-45), it is clear that by stimulating interest in rab- 
binics he greatly contributed to Christian scholarship as well 
as to modern Judaic studies. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Margoliuth, in: Macray’s Annals; Ehrman, 
in: Christian News from Israel, 13 no. 1 (1962), 22-25. ADD. BIBLI- 


OGRAPHY: ODNB online. 
[Arnost Zvi Ehrman] 


SELDES, GEORGE (1890-1995), U.S. journalist and author. 
Born in Alliance, New Jersey, Seldes was a crusading pam- 
phleteer who wrote exposés of many facets of American life. 
He started as a reporter, and was night editor of the Pitts- 
burgh Post (1910-16). Going to New York, he became man- 
aging editor of Pulitzer’s Weekly (1916). He was a war corre- 
spondent during World War 1, in Syria 1926-27, and in Spain 
1936-37. His candid reporting led to his expulsion from more 
than one country, such as Russia and Italy. He served as head 
of the Berlin and Rome bureaus of the Chicago Tribune until 
he resigned in 1928 and returned to New York. From 1940 to 
1950 Seldes, as a media critic, published a weekly bulletin of 
“inside” news called In Fact, which attained a circulation of 
175,000. In 1941 he began writing about the dangers of tobacco 
but few newspapers would carry the stories, as many of their 
advertisers were cigarette companies. 

Seldes, who lived to 104, spent his life fighting for a free, 
fair, and responsible press. In his view, the best formula for 
the media was “the facts fairly and honestly presented; truth 
will take care of itself” 

In You Can't Print That (1929), The Truth Behind the News 
(1929), and Lords of the Press (1938), Seldes assailed what he 
considered the venality of American journalism. Sawdust 
Caesar (1935) was a debunking biography of Mussolini. His 
other books include Freedom of the Press (1935), Facts and 
Fascism (1943), Our Thousand Americans (1947), The People 
Don’t Know (1949), Tell the Truth and Run (1953), The Great 
Quotations (1960), Never Tire of Protesting (1968), Even the 
Gods Can't Change History (1976), The Great Thoughts (1985), 
and his autobiography, Witness to a Century (1987), which he 
completed at age 96. 

Richard Goldsmith's film Tell the Truth and Run: George 
Seldes and the American Press (1996) was nominated for an 
Academy Award for Best Documentary. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Holhut (ed.), The George Seldes 
Reader (1994). 


[Lawrence H. Feigenbaum / Ruth Beloff (2"4 ed.)] 


SELDES, MARIAN (1928- _), U.S. actress. Born in New York 
City to critic Gilbert and Alice (née Hall) Seldes, as a teen- 
ager Seldes studied with the American Ballet from 1941 to 
1944, debuting on stage in Petrouchka (1942). In her late teens 
she changed her focus to acting and enrolled in the Neigh- 
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SELDIN, HARRY M. 


borhood Playhouse School of the Theatre, making her stage 
acting debut with the Cambridge Summer Theater in 1945. 
After graduating at 19, Seldes made her Broadway debut in 
Medea (1947) ina small role as the attendant to the title char- 
acter. After supporting roles in Crime and Punishment (1947), 
That Lady (1949), The Tower Beyond Tragedy (1950), and The 
High Ground (1951), Seldes made her silver-screen debut in 
The Lonely Night (1952). Seldes returned to Broadway for 
Ondine (1954) and The Chalk Garden (1955) before trying 
her hand in Hollywood again with the films The True Story of 
Jesse James (1957), Crime and Punishment (1959), and Crime 
and Passion (1959). In 1960, she returned to New York for 
the Broadway play The Wall (1960) and then went on to star 
in original Broadway productions, including Tennessee Wil- 
liam’s The Milk Train Doesn't Stop Here Anymore (1964) and 
Edward Albee’s Tiny Alice (1965) and A Delicate Balance (1966), 
which earned her a Tony Award for best actress. In 1968, 
Seldes began teaching drama at the Julliard School, a position 
she held for 22 years. After her turn in Equus from 1974 to 
1976, she starred as the murdered wife of a playwright in 
Deathtrap, a role that lasted from 1978 to 1982. In 1981, she 
wrote the novel Time Together. In 1990, Seldes married writer- 
director Garson *Kanin. After leaving Julliard, Seldes returned 
to Hollywood to portray Alice B Toklas in Gertrude Stein 
and a Companion and Charlotte Sandler, the mother to Terri 
Garr’s character in the short-lived sitcom Good and Evil. Fol- 
lowing more television work, Seldes returned to Broadway 
for Ivanov (1997), which included one-time Seldes student 
Kevin Kline. Less than two months after the March 13 death of 
Kanin, Seldes came to the aid of Ring Round the Moon (1999) 
after the actress portraying Madame Desmermor fell ill; the 
role earned her a Drama Desk and a Tony Award nomina- 
tion. Other award-nominated turns followed in The Butterfly 
Collection (2001), The Play about the Baby (2001), and Din- 
ner at Eight (2003). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: ‘Seldes, Marian,’ in: Contemporary Authors 
(2001). Website: http://ibdb.com/person.asp?1D=16116, Marian Sel- 
des -Internet Broadway Database; Internet Movie Database. 


[Adam Wills (2"4 ed.)] 


SELDIN, HARRY M. (1895-1975), U.S. oral surgeon. Born 
in Russia, Seldin was taken to the U.S. in 1905. From 1919 to 
1924 he was an instructor in the dental department of New 
York University, and headed its department of general anes- 
thesia from 1926-31. He was associate director of the dentistry 
division of the Department of Hospitals, New York City, from 
1928 to 1930, and director from 1930 to 1934. In 1934 he was 
appointed consulting oral surgeon to the Harlem Hospital in 
New York and in 1942 to the Peekskill Hospital in Westchester 
County, New York. Seldin played a leading part in the estab- 
lishment of the Hebrew University-Hadassah School of Den- 
tistry in Jerusalem founded by the Alpha-Omega Fraternity. 
He was governor of the Hebrew University and of Tel Aviv 
University. In 1960 he founded the Harry M. Seldin Center 
of Oral-Maxillary Surgery at the Rambam Hospital in Haifa. 
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SELEKMAN, BENJAMIN MORRIS 


Seldin was the author of a textbook on oral surgery, and his 
achievements in this field earned him academic honors and 
the highest awards of his profession in the United States and 
abroad. 


SELEKMAN, BENJAMIN MORRIS (1893-1962), U.S. labor 
relations expert. Born in Bethlehem, Pa., Selekman worked 
in the field of Jewish social work and labor relations. He was 
executive director of the Associated Jewish Philanthropies of 
Boston from 1929 to 1945, and was professor of labor relations 
at the Harvard University School of Business Administration 
from 1945 to 1962. Though impressed by the degree of goodwill 
shown by many employers in improving industrial relations 
and in particular by the efforts of John D. Rockefeller after the 
bitter Colorado Fuel and Iron Company’s Ludlow, Colorado, 
strike, Selekman regarded social conflict in labor relations as 
virtually unavoidable. They were part of the process of eco- 
nomic development and the emergence of democratic social 
stability. Selekman’s work leaned heavily upon the relevance 
of psychoanalytical insight. His numerous writings include 
Labor Relations and Human Relations (1947), Power and Mo- 
rality in a Business Society (1956), and A Moral Philosophy for 
Management (1959). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: New York Times (April 8, 1962), obituary. 


[Mark Perlman] 


SELESTAT (Ger. Schlettstadt), town in the department of 
Bas-Rhin, Alsace, in eastern France. The presence of Jews in 
Sélestat is confirmed from at least the beginning of the 14" 
century. While town officials succeeded in protecting Jews 
from outside attacks, particularly from the *Armleder bands, 
a number of Selestat’s inhabitants attacked them in 1347 and 
again in 1349, believing that they were responsible for spread- 
ing the *Black Death. As a result of these attacks, several Jews 
were murdered and others fled. Others accepted baptism, but 
they were soon accused, with the rest of the Jewish population, 
of spreading the Black Death. The synagogue was confiscated 
and converted into an indoor market; from the middle of the 
166 century it was used as an arsenal. The Jews returned a 
short while later, but they were again expelled at the begin- 
ning of the 16" century. The street which was known at first 
as “Judenschuel” and later as the Rue des Juifs was inhabited 
by this second community. From that time onward, Jews vis- 
ited Sélestat for trading purposes, but they were not allowed to 
settle there. During the 17" century Jews from neighboring lo- 
calities acquired a plot of land for use as a cemetery, which still 
existed in 1971. A new Jewish community was not established 
in Sélestat until after the French Revolution. It was soon the 
third largest Jewish settlement in Alsace. The population con- 
tinued to decline throughout the 19 and early 20% centuries, 
however. Between the two world wars, the community num- 
bered approximately 250. The synagogue, which was erected 
in 1890 and sacked by the Germans during World War 11, was 
later rebuilt. The community was reconstituted after the war, 
and in 1971 numbered 180 persons. 
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stadter Stadtrechte (1902), passim; I. Dukerley, in: Archives Israelites, 
22 (1861), 631ff.; M. Ginsburger, ibid., 96 (1935), 142f. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


SELEUCIA, name of two cities. 

(1) City in Gaulanitis, S.E. of Lake Huleh. Seleucia was 
among the numerous cities and fortresses captured by Al- 
exander Yannai during his campaign in Transjordan. With 
the outbreak of the war against Rome (66 C.£.), Seleucia was 
fortified by Josephus, who describes the area as having very 
strong natural defenses. Early in the revolt, however, Seleucia 
was induced by Agrippa 11 to come to terms with the Romans 
(Jos., Wars, 1:105; 2:574; Life, 187, 398). See Schuerer, Hist, 89f., 
in connection with the cities of Gadara and Abila. 

(2) City on the west bank of the Tigris (south of modern 
Baghdad), founded by Seleucus 1 Nicator (312-280 B.C.E.). 
During the Parthian period the city was inhabited mainly by 
Greeks and Syrians, and Pliny gives its population as 600,000 
(Natural History, 6:122). Relations between the two elements 
were strained, and conditions were exacerbated when, in the 
first century C.E., a large number of Jews took refuge in Se- 
leucia, after the defeat of the Jewish leader *Anilaeus (c. 35). 
At first the Jews joined with the Syrians but this alliance was 
successfully broken up by the Greek party. Subsequently there 
developed a common enmity toward the Jews, and in a sudden 
attack upon the community over 50,000 Jews were said to have 
been slain. The surviving Jews eventually fled to *Nehardea 
and *Nisibis, both beyond the Seleucid sphere of influence. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pauly-Wissowa, 2" series, 3 (1921), 1177f.,, $.v. 
Seleukeia (am Tigris); Neusner, Babylonia, index in every vol., s.v. 


[Isaiah Gafni] 


SELEUCID ERA, the basis for Jewish reckoning of years 
during the Second Temple period, and in certain Jewish com- 
munities down to the late medieval period and until compar- 
atively modern times. This era, commonly referred to in He- 
brew as minyan shetarot (see *Calendar), coincides with the 
founding of the Seleucid monarchy, but there are discrepan- 
cies regarding the precise beginning of the cycle. Whereas the 
return of Seleucus 1 Nicator to Babylon, following the battle 
of Gaza (autumn 312 B.C.E.), is officially regarded as the date 
of the founding of the empire, it appears that certain nations, 
including possibly the Jews, regarded the following year, 
311 B.C.E., as the beginning of that era. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schuerer, Gesch, 1 (1901*), 32-40; E. Mahles, 
Handbuch der juedischen chronologie (1916), 402; W. Kubitschek, 
Grundriss der antiken Zeitrechnung (1928), 7off.; E. Frank, Talmudic 
and Rabbinical Chronology (1956), 30-5; E.J. Bickerman, Chronology 


of the Ancient World (1968), 70-72. 
[Isaiah Gafni] 


°SELEUCUS IV PHILOPATOR, Seleucid monarch 187- 
176 B.C.E.), son of *Antiochus 11 the Great. Following the 
crushing defeat by the Romans at Magnesia (190), the Seleu- 
cid Empire found itself in extreme financial difficulties, and 
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AUERBACH, BERTHOLD (1812-1882), German author 
and a leader of Jewish emancipation. His work is marked by 
the constant attempts to reconcile his different identities as 
a religiously free-thinking Jew, as a writer from southwest 
Germany with strong regional bonds, and as a liberal klein- 
deutsch-borussian patriot. Born at Nordstetten in Wuerttem- 
berg, Auerbach, after some initial training for the rabbinate at 
Hechingen (1825-27), became interested in law and philoso- 
phy and continued his studies at the universities of Tuebin- 
gen, Munich, and Heidelberg. As a Burschenschafter he was 
persecuted by the authorities and arrested for two months at 
the Hohenasperg stronghold, where he wrote his first novel, 
Spinoza, Ein Denkerleben (1837). Four years later, Auerbach 
published his five-volume translation of the philosopher’s 
works. In this early period of his work, he tried to establish 
himself as a firmly Jewish author, e.g., in his pamphlet Das Ju- 
dentum und die neueste Literatur (1836). In this he criticized 
the “Junges Deutschland” authors like Heine as well as their 
German nationalist opponents gathered around the influen- 
tial editor, Wolfgang Menzel, but he also recognized the am- 
bivalence of many liberal non-Jewish authors in their attitude 
towards Jews. Nevertheless Auerbach stressed in his second 
historical novel (Dichter und Kaufmann (1840), about the Ger- 
man-Jewish poet Ephraim Moses *Kuh) the importance of Bil- 
dung as the only means for full bourgeois emancipation. The 
failure of his Jewish writings made Auerbach turn to a more 
general discussion on Heimat in his popular Schwarzwaelder 
Dorfgeschichten (1843-54). After the failure of the revolution 
of 1848, Auerbach wrote several long social novels, Auf der 
Hoehe (3 vols., 1864, popular in English as On the Heights), 
Das Landhaus am Rhein (5 vols., 1869), and Waldfried (3 
vols., 1874), whose old-fashioned esthetics let their popular- 
ity soon decline. 

Auerbach fervently strove for a reconciliation of Jew- 
ish emancipation and the German national movement. Juda- 
ism meant to him a rather ethical monotheism (“Mosaism’), 
probably one of the reasons for his popularity among a broad 
educated public. His specific point of view, however, was de- 
nounced by Reform rabbi and journalist Ludwig Philippson 
as “lack of religion” (“Confessionslosigkeit;’ azpj, 39 (1875), 
466). In private letters to his relative Jakob Auerbach (Briefe, 
2 vols., 1884), the author shows full awareness of the threat to 
the position of Jews in German society by the newly emerg- 
ing antisemitism. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Wolbe, Berthold Auerbach (Ger., 1907); 
A. Bettelheim, Berthold Auerbach (Ger., 1907); M.I. Zwick, Berthold 
Auerbachs sozialpolitischer und ethischer Liberalismus (1933). ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.S. Skolnik, in: Prooftexts, 19:2 (1999), 101-253 
Th. Scheuffelen, Berthold Auerbach (Ger., 1986); H.O. Horch, in: 
A. Kilcher (ed.), Metzler Lexikon der deutsch-juedischen Literatur 


(2000), 19-23. 
[Marcus Pyka (2™4 ed.)] 


AUERBACH, CARL A. (1915-_), U.S. law professor. Born in 
New York, Auerbach graduated from Long Island University 
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AUERBACH, ELIAS 


in 1935 and from Harvard Law School in 1938. He then took a 
position on the legal staff of the Department of Labor’s Wage 
and Hour Division, followed by positions in the National 
Defense Commission and the Office of Price Administration 
(o.p.A.). In the latter agency he served as assistant general 
counsel. For two of the war years he served in the army, and 
then reentered federal government service, where he held 
important legal positions, including that of general counsel 
of the 0.P.A. From 1947 to 1961 he was a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Law School and then served for 25 years 
as a professor at the University of Minnesota Law School. As 
a law teacher and legal scholar, Auerbach selected as his chief 
subjects administrative law, constitutional law, civil rights, 
legal education, and law and the social sciences. Auerbach 
obtained a Fulbright Advanced Research Award at the Lon- 
don School of Economics and Political Science (1953-54), 
and then became a fellow with Stanford University’s Center 
for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences (1958-59). In 
1972 Auerbach was appointed acting dean at Minnesota, and 
was dean from 1973 to 1979. 

Auerbach is the author or co-author of several books 
on the regulation of transportation and on the legal process. 
He identified himself with the mainstream of American lib- 
eral thought, with the reform-liberal program and policies of 
Hubert Humphrey; he was one of the founders of Americans 
for Democratic Action. He believed that the best critical legal 
thought should have a bearing on important social and politi- 
cal issues and policies. His writings contributed to the plan- 
ning that resulted in the civil rights legislation of Congress; 
and while he questioned the wisdom of the Communist Con- 
trol Act of 1954, he defended its constitutionality. He has also 
written numerous articles in the areas of administrative law, 
civil rights, constitutional law, legal education, and law and the 
social sciences. Since 1985, Auerbach has been distinguished 
professor at the University of San Diego School of Law. As an 
eminent scholar in administrative law and constitutional law, 
Auerbach was the 1994 recipient of the American Bar Foun- 
dation Award for outstanding research in law and govern- 
ment. He is a member of the American Law Institute and the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 


[Milton Ridvas Konvitz and Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


AUERBACH, ELIAS (1882-1971), Israeli physician, biblical 
scholar, and historical writer. Auerbach emigrated from Berlin 
to Erez Israel in 1909 and settled in Haifa. He published Die 
Juedische Rassenfrage; Palaestina als Judenland (1912); Joab, 
ein Heldenleben (1920), a novel; Die Prophetie (1920), a psy- 
chological probe into the nature of prophecy based mainly on 
the religious experience of Jeremiah; and Wueste und Gelobtes 
Land (2 vols., 19387), his main work, which also appeared in 
Hebrew as Ha-Midbar ve-Erez ha-Behirah (2 vols., 1957-62), 
a history of Israel from its beginning until the period of the 
return from Babylon. From 1950 he lectured on biblical sub- 
jects and the history of Israel at various European universities. 
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these were to have a direct effect in altering the friendly rela- 
tions cultivated by Antiochus 111 with the Jews of Palestine. In 
an attempt to raise funds for the Seleucid treasury, Seleucus 
dispatched his minister *Heliodorus to Jerusalem. The mis- 
sion whose purpose was to appropriate funds on deposit in 
the Temple treasury, was encouraged by Simeon, an official 
of the Temple. According to the description in 11 Maccabees 
(1:1ff.), Heliodorus was miraculously prevented from entering 
the treasury. Forced to return empty-handed to Seleucus, he 
was eventually responsible for the assassination of the king. 
Seleucus Iv was succeeded by his younger brother *Antio- 
chus 1v Epiphanes. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schuerer, Gesch, 1 (1901*), 169; E.R. Bevan, 


House of Seleucus, 2 (1902), 120-5. 
[Isaiah Gafni] 


SELF-DEFENSE (in modern Jewish history). Jewish efforts 
against attacking mobs in Russia and in Austria-Hungary from 
the end of the 19» century until shortly after World War 1. The 
nature of the pogroms in this period (especially in the years 
1881-82, 1903-05, and 1917-20) taught Jews that they occurred 
with the compliance of the governing authorities and at times 
even at their instigation. The government, therefore, could be 
no guarantee of protection. A segment of the Jewish commu- 
nity gradually became aware of the necessity for Jews to come 
to their own defense and to concern themselves with the safety 
of their brethren and the protection of their property. They 
should not depend for their security on the forces of law and 
order of a hostile government, and on occasion they must even 
oppose those forces directly. This point of view gained strength 
in the wake of the revolutionary movement throughout Russia 
and the rise of modern Jewish nationalism (both its Zionist 
and its socialist-Diaspora manifestations) which reawakened 
the sense of national honor among Jews. In the *Pale of Settle- 
ment in Russia there was an overcrowded Jewish population, 
and in many of the cities and towns in this area Jews consti- 
tuted the majority of the local population, or at least a very 
substantial minority. There was a steady increase in the num- 
ber of Jewish artisans and workers who were physically fit and 
knew how to wield a knife or ax. Conscription into the Russian 
army created, especially among the lower strata of Jewish so- 
ciety, a pool of young men accustomed to military discipline 
and trained in defense tactics. 

During the pogroms of 1881-82, self-defense was orga- 
nized spontaneously in different places. Equipped mainly with 
light arms, the defenders relied on the numerical strength of 
the Jewish masses to try to prevent the rioting mobs from 
penetrating their streets (especially in *Berdichev and *Kiro- 
vograd (Yelizavetgrad), and *Warsaw). In *Balta, the teacher 
Eliezer Mashbir organized a self-defense unit largely made up 
of porters, coachmen, and apprentices, and even set up a form 
of communication through signaling with blasts of the shofar. 
The founders of the self-defense movement in Odessa were 
M. *Ben-Ammi and W.M. *Haffkine. They had to overcome 
the opposition of those Jewish revolutionaries who believed 
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that pogroms merely expressed the anger of the awakening 
Russian proletariat and therefore Jews should not act with the 
police against the people, even when the people were in the 
wrong. The first such group of defenders, composed mostly of 
students and Hebrew teachers, turned to the synagogues and 
made a special effort “to attract the butchers and coachmen.” 
The wealthy did not take part, nor did their synagogues par- 
ticipate. The equipment of these fighters consisted of “sticks, 
axes, and iron poles — pistols were rare.” During actual po- 
groms their defense activity had very limited success in itself; 
it was effective mainly in the poorest quarters, even when the 
Jews had to stand up to the combined strength of the army 
and the police. More than 100 of the defenders were arrested, 
among them Haffkine, who had a revolver in his hand when 
he was seized. Although those who were captured were mainly 
simple men, they never revealed at their trial that students 
were the initiators of the movement. In the succeeding years 
the youth and workers continued in their efforts to form de- 
fense organizations. In the proceedings instituted against 14 
Jews in 1897, it became clear that in Minsk that year a group 
of defenders which had been hastily assembled had been able 
to strike back with combat weapons against soldiers rioting 
in the marketplace. 

The pogroms of 1903, especially that in *Kishinev, created 
renewed interest in self-defense. Although even in Kishinev 
there had been individual examples of courageous defend- 
ers, the slaughter there symbolized in the mind of the Jewish 
community the weakness and shame of their general defense- 
lessness in the face of their attackers. The Russian govern- 
ment had announced its official opposition to organized de- 
fense. However, all active nationalist Jewish circles, the youth 
in particular, whether Zionists or socialists, concluded that 
their collective defense was a spiritual as well as a physical ne- 
cessity. In April 1903, two weeks after the Kishinev pogroms, 
the Aguddat Soferim Ivrim (“Hebrew Writers League”), includ- 
ing “Ahad Ha-Am, HN. *Bialik, M. Ben-Ammi, S. *Dubnow, 
and Y.H. *Rawnitzki, issued an announcement, composed by 
Ahad Ha-Am, stating that “it is degrading for five million 
people ... to stretch out their necks to be slaughtered and 
to call for help without attempting to protect their property, 
dignity, and lives with their own hands.’ They demanded the 
establishment of a permanent organization to defend against 
and repel attackers “in all places where we live,’ and they 
urged that “a general gathering of the representatives of all 
major Jewish communities within our land” should be con- 
vened for this purpose. This same outlook also gradually be- 
came evident within leftist Jewish circles, although for them 
the decision to act against the masses of the Russian people 
was a bitter one. In its policy statement of 1903, the *Bund de- 
clared “violence must be answered with violence, wherever it 
comes from.’ A group of left-wing Zionist students called for 
“the same healthy, free response made by a man when a wild 
animal leaps upon him ... acquire as many weapons as you 
possibly can!” This mood found its strongest poetic expres- 
sion in Bialik’s poem “The City of Slaughter,’ which sharply 
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condemns the shame of the meek acquiescence of the “calves 
for the slaughter” 

In Odessa, collective defense was set up at this time, with 
Vladimir *Jabotinsky as one of the active participants. They 
collected money, bought guns by the dozens, and prepared 
small arms. In proclamations in Yiddish and in Russian they 
urged the youth to arm itself. However, the various leftist or- 
ganizations, which had been fairly active in the area of self- 
defense, did not join forces with Jabotinsky’s group, and still 
less were they prepared to act jointly with bourgeois circles; 
the Bund in particular was strongly opposed to such coopera- 
tion. Between 1903 and 1905 collective defense units were set 
up in the cities and towns of Belorussia and the Ukraine. In 
Yekaterinoslav (*Dnepropetrovsk), for instance, the *Poalei 
Zion were the organizers: they raised money, acquired guns, 
and “in the smithies special iron poles were fashioned, with 
iron spikes on them.” To improve their marksmanship, they 
went out to deserted islands on the River Dnieper for tar- 
get practice. Two hundred students in *Kiev formed a de- 
fensive unit, “each armed with a large stick, a Finnish knife, 
and pistol.” The artisans in the group fashioned hand-com- 
bat weapons. The defenders were divided into groups of ten, 
and whenever the outbreak of a pogrom appeared imminent 
they took up their arms and mobilized for action in private 
homes with telephones. They also had spies among the po- 
tential attackers, and a number of non-Jewish teachers at the 
university aided the defenders. Similar organizations were 
established in *Shklov, *Vilna - where Michael *Helpern was 
one of the leaders - Warsaw, and *Rostov on the Don. The 
Minsk experience in setting up defensive units was used as 
a model for the entire area. The self-defense organization in 
*Gomel (Homel) developed from the nucleus known as Gib- 
borei Ziyyon (“The Heroes of Zion’), the military unit of the 
Po”lei Zion, and “during the summer of 1903 the entire city 
was organized, blacksmiths ... butchers, and wagon drivers, 
each separately,” and the rest of the citizens along occupational 
lines. (There was also a separate defense unit of the Bund.) 
When the army mounted an attack against them in 1903, many 
fell and numerous others were captured and brought to trial. 
Seeing that the army was on the point of attacking them, the 
defenders had tried to arouse the Jewish masses against the 
pogromists. Even the government-appointed rabbi of *Kre- 
menchug, A.Y. Friedenberg, issued a proclamation in Russian 
in 1903 calling for collective defense and convening a confer- 
ence of all the neighboring communities for the purpose of 
“consulting on the establishment of secret defensive units in 
various places.” Hayyim Berlin, the rabbi of Moscow, took 
part in this convention. 

In 1904 the self-defense movement was widespread 
throughout many cities and towns, but the splintering-off 
into factions and the growing revolutionary tide among the 
workers prevented real cooperation and unity. In many cit- 
ies there were a number of parallel defense groups - affiliated 
with the Bund, Poalei Zion, etc. Yet in the face of a pogrom 
they usually united, and even secured the help of the ordi- 
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nary “unpolitically minded” Jews. The Bund defense group 
in Dvinsk (*Daugavpils) successfully repelled its attackers in 
1904, and, when its leader, Mendel Daitch, was sentenced to 
death for an attack on a police officer during what was actu- 
ally a general revolutionary action, *Meir Simhah ha-Kohen, 
the rabbi of Dvinsk, proclaimed a fast and called for the rec- 
itation of psalms to mark his righteous act of defending his 
fellow Jews. Revolutionary circles began to take pride in this 
central and unifying activity for Jewish self-defense. V. Fab- 
rikant, the left-wing Zionist, described how in 1904 “a de- 
fensive unit ... was set up. At its center was organized labor, 
and the rest of the elements both organized and unorganized 
were on the periphery.’ He also stated that “every Jew, even 
one of the higher echelons of the bourgeoisie, is entitled to 
be defended by us if he is in danger of injury solely because 
he is a Jew.’ Defining the goals of self-defense, he said it was 
a war “for our present ... for the possessions of the poor; for 
the lives of our brethren of Israel who are in distress; for the 
honor of our sisters; for our national honor ... for our future 
as a nation.” He also recommended taking retaliatory action 
against individuals who stirred up pogroms and against those 
officials who were lax in their duty to protect Jewish citizens. 
Even Bundist circles recognized as desirable the continued ex- 
istence of defense units and of their branching-out into other 
cities and towns. The Bund claimed the honor of setting up the 
committees for self-defense. At the initiative of Poalei Zion, 
an all-Russian conference on self-defense programs was con- 
vened in Odessa on Jan. 6, 1905; Ahad Ha-Am and S. Dub- 
now promised to speak there. However, since some letters 
dealing with conference plans were intercepted and several 
of the delegates were arrested, the full-scale meeting envis- 
aged did not take place. 

When the government turned “the wrath of the masses” 
against the Jews in 1905, an extensive self-defense movement 
existed in many Russian cities and towns. The nucleus of the 
movement came from the Jewish labor parties and their mili- 
tary units, and it had a widespread following among the rest 
of the people. Although anxious to form countrywide links 
among its units, the movement was weakened by party and 
class divisions and suspicion. Organized defense groups are 
known to have existed in 42 cities; 30 of these went into ac- 
tion, particularly in October of 1905. The most important were 
in Odessa, Akkerman (*Belgorod-Dnestrovski), *Zhitomir, 
*Starodub, Yelizavetgrad, Yekaterinoslav, *Chernigov, and 
Rostov on the Don. Some enlightened Russian non-Jews aided 
the cause of Jewish self-defense and in Odessa the university 
assisted the defenders. In the battles of 1905, 132 fighters fell, 
including four women and a number of Russians. Both the 
strength and the weakness of the self-defense endeavor were 
clearly embodied in its activity in Zhitomir, in which three 
organizations were involved: the Bund, Poalei Zion, and the 
“non-labor Zionists.” In clashes with rioters and security forces 
(May 6-7, 1905) all three groups worked together under the 
command of a young Bundist. The battle lasted for four hours 
and 13 of the defenders fell. From Berdichev and *Chudnov 
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Jewish defense groups came to the aid of the Jews of Zhit- 
omir. However, this example of cooperation between cities 
ended in tragedy; when the Berdichev unit came up against 
a crowd of rioters at a railway station, the local Jews - fear- 
ful of the mob - refused to give them refuge. Ten of the Ber- 
dichev group were killed. The dangers inherent in the move- 
ment of the Jewish defense units throughout Russia were also 
revealed in many other incidents, as in October 1905, when 
23 fighters belonging to the defenders’ group from *Rechitsa 
perished in Odessa. Other cities also witnessed a wide range 
of defensive activities, including Poltava, where the head was 
Izhak *Ben-Zvi. In Yekaterinoslav the fighters succeeded in 
killing 47 of their attackers. 

After 1905 the strength of the self-defense movement 
waned along with the lessening of revolutionary tensions 
within Russia. In 1909 the central ammunition storage dump 
of the Bund was liquidated. However, the circumstances of the 
civil war in 1917-20 brought new and stronger calls for self- 
defense and initiated new methods of setting it in motion. In 
those years pogroms were perpetrated not only by the riot- 
ing masses but also by bands of soldiers and even by regular 
units of the forces of the warring sides. In such conditions of 
social upheaval and the disintegration of the czarist army, the 
defense movement was obviously likely to gain greater sup- 
port than previously through the aid of Jewish soldiers and 
because of the revolutionary excitement prevailing among 
the leftist factions. Nevertheless, it was also liable to rapid 
collapse, for it could not stand alone against attackers who 
were trained troops of regular or semi-regular armies. Those 
soldiers of the disintegrating army who had some nationalist 
consciousness made a great effort to set up a Jewish defense 
force which would concentrate on guarding the honor, lives, 
and property of their brethren. Drawing attention to the force 
of 400,000 Jewish soldiers in the Russian army, they pointed 
out that various other peoples were attempting to establish 
units of their own from the fragments of the czarist army. Es- 
pecially active in the Ukraine in 1917 was the Iggud ha-Zevai 
ha-Yehudi (“Jewish Military League”), whose president was 
Isaac Gogol. In the beginning the leftist factions opposed the 
separatist goal of the defensive groups, but by the time they 
had come to the conclusion, in 1918, that Gogol was right, they 
had missed their opportunity. The Ukrainian army attacked 
the Iggud and murdered its president. 

From then on self-defense became a local matter, at most 
the concern of a very limited area. Even then there were some 
Jewish soldiers among the defenders, but their success de- 
pended solely on local conditions and the qualities of the local 
defenders. In spite of these circumstances, there were defense 
units which enjoyed limited success. In *Golovanevsk, for in- 
stance, a township of 1,200 Jewish families, many of whom 
were artisans, a company of defenders which had repelled po- 
gromists in 1905 was reformed in 1917 under the command of 
an ex-soldier. They set up a permanent guard of 25 men, who 
appeared as if they were “in charge of the place” and confis- 
cated or bought arms from deserting soldiers and sailors. They 
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also purchased a cannon and prepared bombs. Several times 
men of the defense force went to the outskirts of the town and 
fought in the fields — at times alongside the Red Army and at 
times on their own - to repel bands of approaching attackers. 
The defense organization was active there until its leader fell at 
the end of 1919. In *Bershad too the defenders rallied around 
a nucleus of soldiers who had just returned from the front. At 
their head was a capable leader, Moshe Dubrovensky. This de- 
fense unit waged bitter battles with roving armed bands and 
held its position of strength until 1919. On the eve of Purim 
5679 (1919), some of the finest of their company, their leader 
among them, fell in action during a battle with a troop of Cos- 
sacks that stormed the city. Similar information has been pre- 
served about defense fighters in other towns. 

The value of Jewish self-defense in Russia was not lim- 
ited to its own time and place alone. The goal which became 
clearly articulated in the movement - to protect the Jewish 
community independently of the state authorities - pointed 
the way for the Jews in Erez Israel under Turkish rule and later 
in their struggle with the British Mandate authorities. From 
the ranks of these defenders came many of the methods and 
leaders of the *Haganah in Erez Israel. 


[Haim Hillel Ben-Sasson] 


In Austria-Hungary 

Jewish soldiers’ committees were founded in some major gar- 
risons of Austria-Hungary at the time of the dissolution of the 
empire (1918). Officers who were members of Zionist students’ 
and youth organizations formed units of Jewish soldiers re- 
turning from the front, which were instrumental in protecting 
Jewish life and property. They wore cockades in the Zionist 
colors, utilized Hebrew text in their official seal, and were seen 
by some Jews as presaging the coming of the Messiah. They 
put themselves at the disposal of the Jewish national councils 
(see *Nationalrat) then established in Vienna and Prague. Be- 
sides Vienna and Prague (where the committee was under the 
command of Samuel Hugo *Bergman), soldiers’ committees 
were set up in *Brno (Bruenn), *Olomouc (Olmuetz), Terezin 
(*Theresienstadt), and other towns. A Jewish company effec- 
tively protected the Jewish quarter of *Bratislava (Pressburg) 
while possession of the town was contested between Czecho- 


slovakia and Hungary. 
[Meir Lamed] 


After World War I 
After World War I and its aftermath, no self-defense units of a 
solidly organized and permanent character are known to have 
existed. In the 1930s in some universities of Central Europe, 
which by tradition were closed to the entrance of police, an- 
tisemitic and Nazi students sometimes attacked their Jewish 
colleagues, who then organized themselves for self-defense. 
During World War 11, under the conditions of the *Ho- 
locaust, the struggle of ghetto fighters and the *partisans, as 
well as the rebellion of some Jews in the extermination *camps 
themselves, formed a unique chapter of heroism and despera- 
tion exceeding the usual definition of self-defense. 
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SELF-HATRED, JEWISH 


After World War 1, particularly in Latin American and 
Arab countries, members of Jewish sports organizations and 
Zionist youth groups organized self-defense units against an- 
tisemitic and neo-Nazi violence (as by the Tacuara in Argen- 
tina; see *Neo-Nazism) and aggressive Arab nationalists (in 
Iraq and in some North African countries). 


Jewish Defense League 

In 1968 a group under the name Jewish Defense League (JDL) 
was formed in several sections of Brooklyn, N.Y. At first the 
group, consisting mostly of Orthodox young people, served 
as a semi-vigilant unit to protect local Jews from physical at- 
tacks, mainly by delinquent blacks and Puerto Ricans. Later 
the group grew into a quasi-political movement, using the slo- 
gan “Never again” (with reference to the Holocaust and citing 
Vladimir *Jabotinsky extensively). In the contemporary style 
of “confrontation” and “direct action” engulfing certain sec- 
tions of U.S. youth, it adopted the “defense” of Soviet Jewry, 
Israel, and Jews in Arab countries by forceful means in New 
York and other USS. cities. Its declared aim was to disrupt 
commercial and cultural exchanges and tourism between the 
US. and U.S.S.R. The Jp1 achieved a high degree of publicity 
and also entered into sharp controversy with the organized 
Jewish community, to which it refused to adhere. Its leader, 
Rabbi Meir *Kahane, became a focus of polemics in the U.S. 
and other countries, as well as in the Jewish and general press 
(see, e.g., Michael T. Kaufman, “The Complex Past of Meir 
Kahane, in the New York Times, Jan. 24, 1971). 

Kahane moved to Israel in 1971 and in 1976 founded 
*Kach, the Israeli branch of the Jewish Defense League. He 
was assassinated in New York in 1990. In the meantime the 
U.S. branch continued to operate (for a chronology of its ac- 
tivities in the ensuing decades see www.adl.org, the Anti- 
Defamation League website). In 2001, JpL chairman Irv Ku- 
gel was charged with conspiracy to commit acts of terrorism. 
In 2002, while in detention, he fell 18 feet to his death at the 
Federal Detention Center in Los Angeles. After his death the 
JDL split into rival factions. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Heifez, Pogrom Geshikhte 1919-1920, 1 
(1921), 200-12; N. Shtif, Pogromen in Ukraine in Tsayt fun der Frayvi- 
liker Armey (1923), 54-57; Reshummot, 3 (1923); E. Tcherikower, In der 
Tkufe fun Revolutsie (1924), 157-210 (= Yehudim be-Ittot Mahpekhah 
(1958), 341-557); A.D. Rosenthal, Megillat ha-Tevah, 1-3 (1927-32); 
idem, Ha-Haganah ha-Ivrit be-Ir Boguslav (1944); S. Dubnow, in: 
Ha-Tekufah, 24 (1928), 416-20; Y. Midrashi, Bershad ve-ha-Haganah 
Shellah (1935); L. Motzkin, in: Sefer Motzkin (1939), 123-34; I. Halp- 
ern, Sefer ha-Gevurah, 3 (1950); Die Judenpogrome in Russland, 1-2 
(1909); A.M. Rabinowicz, in: The Jews of Czechoslovakia, 1 (1968), 
247 n. 43; R. Weltsch, in: Der Jude (1918); S. Ha-Kohen Weingarten, 
Toledot Yehudei Bratislava (1960), 129-33. 


SELF-HATRED, JEWISH. The phenomenon of self-ha- 
tred arises among minority groups forced together by out- 
side pressure and produces a negative attitude on the part of 
members toward their own group, but the very word is absent 
from important dictionaries of the English language, and it 
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would appear to have been coined by Theodore Lessing (see 
below), since in his book dealing with it he gives it in quota- 
tion marks. 

It was first diagnosed in Central European Jewish social 
theory and fiction. As expressed by Jews, it is both a group 
phenomenon and an individual trait. One Jewish group may 
take a hostile position toward another, e.g., German Jews 
against East European Jews in Europe; Orthodox Jews against 
Conservative and Reform Jews in the United States and the 
State of Israel; and vice versa. A Jew who expresses self-hatred, 
according to Kurt Lewin, “will dislike everything specifically 
Jewish, for he will see in it that which keeps him away from 
the majority for which he is longing. He will show dislike for 
those Jews who are outspokenly so, and will frequently indulge 
in self-hatred” (Lewin, Resolving Social Conflicts. p. 164). 

With the decline of positive traits of Judaism and Jew- 
ish identification in Western Diaspora communities, both in 
Europe before World War 11 and in the United States after- 
ward, self-hatred became endemic. The most important early 
analysis of the phenomenon among Jews appeared in Ber- 
lin, 1930, in Theodor *Lessing’s Juedischer Selbsthass (Berlin, 
1930). To the self-hating Jew, all misfortune derives from the 
fact that one is Jewish. The Jews, moreover, are held respon- 
sible for their own fate and are therefore “to blame for all 
their misfortunes.” Clinical reports by Lessing include Jews 
who urge the Aryans to exterminate the Jews like vermin, and 
others who remained childless or even committed suicide so 
as “to remove the stain of Jewishness from mankind.” Less- 
ing therefore describes Jewish self-hatred as an acute pathol- 
ogy of psychosis. 

In Western democracies, on the other hand, Jewish self- 
hatred appears as a chronic malady of neurosis. But, while in 
Central Europe the self-hating Jew removed himself as far 
as possible from Jewish associations, in the United States he 
found himself at the top of Jewish community life. Lewin di- 
agnosed this phenomenon in 1941. “In a minority group, in- 
dividual members who are economically successful... usually 
gain a higher degree of acceptance by the majority group. This 
places them culturally on the periphery of the underprivileged 
group and makes them more likely to be ‘marginal’ persons. 
They frequently have a negative balance and are particularly 
eager not to have their ‘good connections’ endangered by too 
close a contact with those sections of the underprivileged 
group which are not acceptable to the majority. Neverthe- 
less, they are frequently called on for leadership by the un- 
derprivileged group because of their status and power. They 
themselves are usually eager to accept the leading role in the 
minority, partly as a substitute for gaining status in the major- 
ity, and partly because such leadership enables them to have 
and maintain additional contact with the majority.’ This type 
of person Lewin calls “the leader from the periphery.’ He uses 
his position to de-Judaize the Jewish community and remove 
those traits which make Jews Jewish. 

With the renaissance of Jewish pride and self-respect 
consequent upon the establishment of the State of Israel and 
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its positive impact upon Jewish and world public opinion of 
the 1950s and 1960s, Jewish self-hatred tended to decline. In- 
deed, the rise to public prominence of clearly identified Jew- 
ish personalities in the Western democracies and of the State 
of Israel served as a powerful antidote to both public and pri- 
vate self-hatred. Evidence of the development of Jewish self- 
respect is the dramatic shift in budgets of Jewish community 
federations and welfare funds, and of public opinion affecting 
those budgets in favor of positive evidences and programs of 
Jewish self-identification. 

Lewin regarded Jewish self-hatred as a social-psycho- 
logical phenomenon in that it occurs among entirely normal 
persons. He therefore concluded: “Jewish self-hatred will die 
out only when actual equality of status with the non-Jew is 
achieved. Only then will the enmity against one’s own group 
decrease to the relatively insignificant proportions character- 
istic of the majority groups. Sound self-criticism will replace 
it? It is generally maintained, therefore, that through Jewish 
education feelings of inferiority and fear may be counteracted 
by positive identification with the Jewish people. For example, 
Zionism in the Germany of the 1930s was a powerful force in 
the face of Hitler for hope and Jewish affirmation (“Jasagen 
zum Judentum”). On this subject Lewin further commented: 
“.. there is nothing so important as a clear and fully accepted 
belonging to a group whose fate has a positive meaning. A 
long-range view, which includes the past and the future of 
Jewish life, and links the solution of the minority problem 
with the problem of the welfare of all human beings, is one of 
these sources of strength. A strong feeling of being part and 
parcel of the group and having a positive attitude toward it 
is ... sufficient condition for the avoidance of attitudes based 
on self-hatred.” Since, as noted, Zionism before 1948, and the 
State of Israel thereafter, provided that locus of unity and long- 
range view of a past of courage and a future of hope which 
Jewish self-esteem demands, it is not to be wondered at that 
the growing impact of Zionist activity in the Western coun- 
tries as well as among the Jews of the former U.S.S.R. materi- 
ally limited the formerly commonplace and endemic expres- 
sions of this phenomena. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Lewin, Resolving Social Conflicts; Se- 
lected Papers on Group Dynamics (1948), 159-68, 186-200; T. Less- 
ing, Der juedische Selbsthass (1930); J. Neusner, in: Midstream 15 
(1969), 34-53; idem, American Judaism: Adventure in Modernity 


(1972), 15-34, 61-116. 
[Jacob Neusner] 


SELIG, ALLAN H. (“Bud”; 1934-_), U.S. baseball commis- 
sioner. Originally a highly successful auto dealer in his home- 
town of Milwaukee, Selig first became involved in professional 
baseball in 1963 as the largest stockholder of the publicly 
owned Milwaukee Braves. Two years later the Braves left for 
Atlanta, and the disappointed Selig formed an organization 
dedicated to bringing baseball back to Milwaukee. An excep- 
tional opportunity arose when the expansion Seattle Pilots 
failed in their maiden 1969 season, and Selig led a consor- 
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tium of investors in purchasing, and promptly moving, the 
Pilots to Milwaukee for the 1970 season and renaming them 
the Brewers. Over the next two decades, the Brewers organi- 
zation would be given an award seven times for excellence in 
management. When in September 1992 Commissioner Fay 
Vincent resigned, fellow baseball owners turned to the now 
senior Selig to act as interim commissioner via his new role as 
chairman of the Executive Council. Six years later, Selig was 
elected by his peers to become the official ninth commissioner 
of Major League Baseball. During his 14 years as acting and 
official commissioner through 2005, Selig was involved in a 
number of turbulent episodes, including a 272-day strike in 
1994 and 1995, which saw the cancellation of the 1994 World 
Series, the early termination of the 2002 extra-inning All- 
Star Game because of a lack of pitchers, and the steroids con- 
troversy which exploded in 2005. Among the major changes 
implemented by Selig during his tenure were interleague play, 
revenue sharing between big and small market clubs, the in- 
stitution of the three-division format in each league, and the 
creation of wild card berths along with an extra tier of play- 
offs. In recognition of his efforts on behalf both of baseball and 
various causes, Selig was the recipient of a plethora of awards 
and honors, including the 2003 Jewish Foundation for the 
Righteous Recognition of Goodness Award, the 2001 Sports 
Torch of Learning Award from the American Friends of the 
Hebrew University, the 1994 Anti-Defamation League’s World 
of Difference Award, the 1993 Ellis Island Medal of Honor, 
the 1989 August A. Busch Jr. Award (equivalent to the Mvp 
award), the 1983 U.S. Olympic Committee Sportsman of the 
Year Award, and the 1981 International B’nai B'rith Sportsman 
of the Year Award. In July 2001, Selig created an endowment 
to establish the Allan H. and Suzanne L. Selig Merit Scholar- 
ship Fund at the Rothberg International School at the Hebrew 


University of Jerusalem. 
[Robert B. Klein (2™ ed.)] 


SELIG, PHINEAS (1856-1941), New Zealand journalist and 
newspaper proprietor. Born in Melbourne, Australia, Selig 
was the son of Rev. B.A. Selig (formerly of Penzance), reader 
and shohet to the Wellington community, who had emigrated 
there in 1862. After a career as a reporter and correspondent, 
he founded (with A.E. Bird) the New Zealand Referee (1884) 
and was manager of the Christchurch Press (1901-23). Dur- 
ing the 1920s and 1930s he was the outstanding figure in the 
New Zealand press. For 20 years he was president of the New 
Zealand Newspaper Proprietors’ Association and Canterbury 
Master Printers’ Association. A leading administrator of ath- 
letics and boxing, he was president of the New Zealand Trot- 
ting Association for 25 years. He played an influential role in 
the Jewish community and was president of the Canterbury 
Hebrew Congregation in Christchurch from 1917 to 1941 and 
supported Jewish and Palestine appeals. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Harvey, “Phineas Selig, in: Diction- 


ary of New Zealand Biography. 
[Maurice S. Pitt] 
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SELIGMAN, family of international bankers from Baiersdorf, 
Bavaria, where they are known from the early 18 century. 
JOSEPH SELIGMAN (1819-1880) was the oldest son of David, 
the village weaver and an itinerant trader in woolens. Joseph, 
after attending university, immigrated in 1837 to the United 
States, where he was first employed in a small Pennsylvanian 
mining town. Soon he sent for his brothers, and pooling 
their resources they peddled in Pennsylvania, then moved 
to Alabama and Missouri, and in 1846 made New York their 
headquarters as wholesale clothiers. They also ran a store at 
Watertown, New York, where they formed a friendship with 
the then Lieutenant Ulysses S. Grant, the future president 
of the United States. After the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia, the Seligmans installed themselves in San Francisco 
in the city’s only brick building. The Seligmans benefited 
from a clothing monopoly and the gold they received was 
shipped to New York, where it established the firm’s credit. 
Their family’s business interests were ultimately concentrated 
in banking in New York City. After the outbreak of the Civil 
War Joseph placed more than $200 million of United States 
Government securities in Europe, mainly in Germany and 
Holland. In 1864 the present firm of J. & W. Seligman & 
Company was formed in New York, with branches in Lon- 
don, Paris, Frankfurt, New Orleans, and San Francisco. 
The London and Paris branches became independent, and 
were known respectively as Seligman Brothers Limited and 
Banque Seligman. The branch in Frankfurt operated under 
the name of Seligman & Stettheimer. The San Francisco office 
was the forerunner of the Anglo & London-Paris National 
Bank. During the 1870s the firm assisted the government 
in connection with the treasury’s refunding of the national 
debt and the resumption of specie payment. The firm be- 
came prominent in railroad financing and headed the De 
Lesseps Panama Canal syndicate; it also entered international 
underwriting for railroad construction, public utilities, and 
a wide range of industrial enterprises including General Mo- 
tors and Republic Iron and Steel. The firm served as fiscal 
agents of Puerto Rico and as financial advisers to foreign 
governments. During World War 1 the firm held major po- 
sitions in all Allied loan syndicates and invested heavily in 
United States Government bonds. In recent times the com- 
pany has operated as an international issuing and underwrit- 
ing house, securities dealer, and foreign exchange trader, and 
provides most investors’ services. It also heads one of the larg- 
est investment trusts in the United States, the Tri-Continental 
Corporation. Joseph Seligman, the firm’s first senior partner, 
was followed by his brother JEssE (1827-1894) who in turn 
was succeeded by Joseph’s son isAAC NEWTON (1855-1917). 
Another of Joseph’s sons was EDWIN ROBERT ANDERSON 
*SELIGMAN. By 1970 there were no more bearers of the name 
among the firm’s partners. The family was prominent in New 
York’s German-Jewish society and members were among the 
founders and members of the boards of Temple Emanu-El 
and the Ethical Culture Society and generously contributed 
to Jewish and general charities. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Family Register of the Descendants of David 
Seligman (1913); L. Herz, Die vierteltausendjaehrige Geschichte der 
Familie Seligman, 1680-1930 (1935), incl. bibl.; R.L. Muir and C.J. 
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1864-1964 (1964); L. Wells, The Seligman Story (Ms., 3 vols., 1931); S. 
Birmingham, Our Crowd (1967), index; G.T. Hellman, in: New Yorker 
Magazine, 30 (Oct. 30, 1954), 34-40. 

[Joachim O. Ronall] 


SELIGMAN, CHARLES GABRIEL (1873-1940), British 
physician and anthropologist. Born in London and educated 
at St. Paul’s school, Seligman trained as a physician oriented 
to medical research. He became professionally interested in 
anthropology as a result of his participation as a medical re- 
searcher in the Cambridge Torres Straits Expedition. In 1903 
he persuaded Major Cooke Daniels, a wealthy American, to fi- 
nance an expedition to New Guinea. This research culminated 
in his work The Melanesians of British New Guinea (1910). 
Seligman served as lecturer and subsequently as professor, 
holding the first chair of anthropology established at the Uni- 
versity of London. His wife, BRENDA ZARA SALAMAN SELIG- 
MAN (1883-1965), became his professional collaborator and 
was also an important anthropologist. Together the Seligmans 
undertook a number of other expeditions, to Ceylon to study 
the Veddahs and to the Sudan. In between the field sorties, 
Seligman continued his research in pathology; he was elected 
a fellow of the Royal College of Physicians and a member of 
the Royal Society. During World War 1 he served as a medical 
officer and worked in a psychoneurotic hospital where he saw 
the clinical value of Freudian psychoanalysis, which he later 
applied to anthropology. In his fieldwork Seligman regarded 
himself as a natural historian of ethnology, studying living so- 
cieties with scientific detachment. He rejected the extreme dif- 
fusionist theories and investigated carefully the diffusion and 
transmission of culture traits. Seligman’s research prepared the 
way for Bronislaw Malinowski’s fieldwork in Melanesia. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.E. Evans-Pritchard et al. (eds.), Essays 


presented to C.G. Seligman (1934), 381-5. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 


ODNB online. 
[Ephraim Fischoff] 


SELIGMAN, EDWIN ROBERT ANDERSON (1861-1939), 
U.S. economist. A member of the *Seligman banking family 
of New York, Seligman began teaching at Columbia in 1885 
and held the post of professor of political economy and fi- 
nance from 1888 to 1931, when he became professor emeri- 
tus in residence. His wide-ranging interests and his sense of 
social responsibility involved him in many academic, public, 
and civic organizations and institutions. He was instrumental 
in forming the American Economic Society and served as its 
president, 1902-04. He also served a term as president of the 
National Tax Association, and the American Association of 
University Professors, and chaired its committee which in 1915 
published the fundamental report on academic freedom. In 
his special field, public finance, he was a consultant member 
of numerous public committees, at the city, state, and federal 
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levels, as well as in international organizations. In 1932, while 
lecturing at Havana University, he undertook, at the request 
of President Gerardo Machado, the reorganization of Cuba’s 
fiscal system. His writings on taxation were influential since 
many of the innovations he advocated were adopted, and the 
terminology he originated passed into common use. 

He published 15 works on taxation and economics gener- 
ally, including The Economic Interpretation of History (1902), 
a significant contribution to the development of the subject; 
Principles of Economics (1905); The Economics of Farm Relief 
(1929); and Price Cutting and Price Maintenance (1932). His 
wide range of interests enabled him to become the chief pro- 
moter and editor in chief of the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sci- 
ences (15 vols., 1930-35), to which he also contributed articles 
and biographies. He was also editor of the Columbia Series in 
History, Economics, and Public Law, and the Political Science 
Quarterly. A bibliography of his writings was published in 1931 
by Columbia University; his correspondence was published 
by Joseph Dorfman in 1941, and a collection of memorial ad- 
dresses in 1942. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Family Register of the Descendants of David 
Seligman (1913); L. Herz, Die vierteltausendjaehrige Geschichte der 
Familie Seligman, 1680-1930 (1935), includes bibliography; L. Wells, 
The Seligman Story (Ms., 3 vols., 1931); G.T. Hellman, in: New Yorker 
Magazine, 30 (Oct. 30, 1954), 34-40. 


[Joachim O. Ronall] 


SELIGMAN, HERBERT SPENCER (1872-1951), British 
army officer. Born in London, Seligman attended St. Paul’s 
school and the Royal Military Academy. In 1892 he was com- 
missioned in the Royal Artillery. He fought in the South Af- 
rican war, being awarded the Queen’s Medal, and on the out- 
break of World War 1 was sent as commander of a battery to 
the front in western France. Seligman was given command 
of an artillery brigade in 1915 and in the following year com- 
manded the artillery of the Seventh Division. Subsequently 
he was made commanding officer of the Cavalry Corps artil- 
lery, and took part in the Allied assault on the German lines 
in the summer of 1918. Seligman was mentioned in dispatches 
six times and received numerous decorations. After the war 
he was promoted to honorary brigadier general and served in 
the Territorial Army until his retirement in 1935. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Ben Hirsch, Jewish General Officers (1967), 


88. 
[Mordechai Kaplan] 


SELIGMANN, CAESAR (1860-1950), leader of Liberal Juda- 
ism in Germany. Born in Landau, Seligmann was appointed 
preacher of the Liberal synagogue (Temple) in Hamburg in 
1889, and from 1902 to 1939 he officiated as rabbi in Frankfurt. 
In 1910 he published for the Liberal synagogue (Western syn- 
agogue) a two-volume prayer book (Israelitisches Gebetbuch, 
2n4 ed. 1928) that was even more extreme than any proposed 
by the German Reform movement to that date. One of the 
founders of the *Vereinigung fuer das liberale Judentum in 
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1910, he edited its organ, Liberales Judentum, which appeared 
from 1910 to 1922. In cooperation with I. *Elbogen and H. 
*Vogelstein, in 1929 he published the “unified prayer book,’ 
restoring to the Liberal rite many traditional prayers which 
had been previously excluded. His other works include a col- 
lection of popular lectures, Judentum und moderne Weltan- 
schauung (1905), and a history of the Reform movement, Ge- 
schichte der juedischen Reformbewegung von Mendelssohn bis 
zur Gegenwart (1922). When addressing the Liberal rabbis in 
Wiesbaden in 1937, on the occasion of the 100" anniversary of 
the rabbinical conference convened by A. *Geiger, Seligmann 
advised his colleagues to become reconciled with Zionism. In 
1939 he moved to London, where he lived until his death. His 
autobiography, Mein Leben. Erinnerungen eines Grossvaters, 
was written in 1941 but only one chapter was published. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Juedisch-Liberale Zeitung, Festnummer 
(Dec. 11, 1930); B. Italiener, in: Synagogue Review, 24 (1949-50), 


2771f.; YLBI, 5 (1960), 346-50. 
[Jacob Rothschild] 


SELIGMANN, KURT (1900-1962), U.S. painter, illustrator, 
graphic artist, printmaker. Born in Basle, Switzerland, Selig- 
mann studied at the Geneva Academy of Art. He lived in Paris 
from 1929 to 1938, where he joined the circle of the Surreal- 
ists. Seligmann and his wife relocated to the U.S. in 1939, and 
while living there played a crucial role, with the assistance of 
Alfred Barr, in facilitating the immigration of a large num- 
ber of artists and writers fleeing the Nazis, including André 
Breton and his wife, André Masson, Paul Eluard, and Pierre 
Mabille. Breton and Eluard included his work in their Dic- 
tionnaire abrégé du surréalisme, published to accompany the 
International Exposition of Surrealism in Paris in 1938. Selig- 
mann's imagery characteristically features anthropomorphic 
figures, sometimes ominous, intertwined in complex convo- 
lutions of drapery; he often adorned these heterogenous fig- 
ures with feathers, helmets, heraldic insignia, and references 
to alchemy. He also fashioned objects like Ultra-meuble. Like 
many other Surrealist artists, Seligmann’s art responded to the 
development of psychoanalysis and its revelations about the 
dark and irrational aspects of dreams and the unconscious, 
a preoccupation understandable during a lifetime which wit- 
nessed two world wars. His art also references a much earlier 
tradition of medieval and 16 century German and Swiss art- 
ists, including Albrecht Altdorfer, Hans Holbein, and Matthias 
Grunewald, artists whose works also possessed an engagement 
with violence and human suffering. Seligmann exhibited at 
the Nierendorf, Durlacher, and Ruth White Galleries, as well 
as designing sets and costumes for ballets choreographed by 
Hanya Holm and George Balanchine. He participated in the 
“Artists in Exile” show at the Pierre Matisse Gallery in 1942. 
In the 1940s, he was a regular contributor to the Surrealist pe- 
riodicals View and vvv. He taught at Briarcliff Junior College 
and Brooklyn College. Towards the end of his life, he spent 
the preponderance of his time at his farm in Sugar Loaf, N.y, 
located an hour away from New York City. In addition to his 
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art, Seligmann’s interests included the occult, mysticism and 
tarot; in fact, he wrote a treatise titled The Mirror of Magic 
(1948). He also developed a passion for Native American art. 
In addition to producing a large body of etchings, lithographs, 
and paintings, he illustrated many books. His work has been 
exhibited at numerous museums, including the Art Institute 
of Chicago, the Carnegie Institute, the Museum of Modern 
Art, and the Whitney Museum. His art has been collected by 
museums and galleries around the world, including the Bib- 
liotheque Nationale, the Guggenheim Museum, the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, the Whitney Museum, and the Yale 
University Art Gallery, among other places. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Barron, Exiles and Emigrés: The Flight of 
European Artists from Hitler (1997); G. Durozoi, History of the Surre- 
alist Movement, tr. by A. Anderson (2002); A. Kampf, Jewish Experi- 
ence in the Art of the Twentieth Century (1984). 


[Nancy Buchwald (2"4 ed.)] 


SELIGSBERG, ALICE LILLIE (1873-1940), U.S. Zionist 
and civic leader. Alice Seligsberg was born in New York City. 
Although her parents were founders of the Ethical Culture 
Society, she was to identify herself fully with the Jewish com- 
munity. She became an active social worker, conducting girls’ 
clubs and working with the Hebrew Sheltering Guardian Soci- 
ety Orphanage. To help place children leaving the orphanage, 
she founded Fellowship House, serving as president during 
1913-18, and was also responsible for other programs to aid 
orphans. Alice Seligsberg’s friendship with Henrietta *Szold 
led to her involvement with Zionist projects and Hadassah. 
In 1917 she helped organize the American Zionist Medical 
Unit and was in charge of its staff of 44 medical and admin- 
istrative personnel when it embarked secretly for Palestine 
in June 1918. There Alice Seligsberg laid the foundations for 
Hadassah’s comprehensive medical program in Palestine. In 
1919 she became executive director of the Palestine Orphan 
Committee of the Joint Distribution Committee to help care 
for displaced and abandoned children. Upon her return to the 
United States, Alice Seligsberg helped organize Junior Hadas- 
sah to aid the war orphans. She served as national president 
of Hadassah (1920-21) and during 1924-40 was senior ad- 
viser to Junior Hadassah. In 1942 Hadassah established the 
Alice L. Seligsberg Vocational School for girls in Jerusalem 


inh 2 
seas [Gladys Rosen] 


SELIGSON, ESTHER (1941- ), Mexican author. Born in 
Mexico City, she studied French and Hispanic literature at 
the Universidad Nacional Autonoma. Seligson was an accom- 
plished translator into Spanish of such authors as Edmond 
Jabés. Her writing covers a broad spectrum of genres that in- 
clude poetry, essay, novel, short story, and literary criticism. 
Her creative work is characterized by a profound introspec- 
tion, lyrical quality, and relationship to diverse literary tradi- 
tions. Many of her early works — Luz de dos (1978), Didlogos 
con el cuerpo (1981), Sed de mar (1987), among others - have 
been collected in one volume titled Toda la luz (2002). Simi- 
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larly, her novel La morada en el tiempo (1981) has been reis- 
sued (2004). It is her most well-known work and is a singu- 
lar example of her style and contribution to Mexican letters. 
The novel is clearly influenced by the author’s own spirituality 
as well as kabbalism. In general, her narrative fiction can be 
said to be lacking in traditional plot and character develop- 
ment. Seligson is much more interested in writing narrative 
that serves as a form of meditation, a way to unravel the mys- 
teries of the human condition through poetics. This is clear 
from her first book, Otros son los suefos (1973), to her later 
Simiente (2004), which is a meditative collage on suicide and 
is based on a personal experience. As a literary critic Selig- 
son examines the work of authors as diverse as Elena Garro, 
Virginia Woolf, Clarice Lispector, Marguerite Yourcenar, and 
Franz Kafka in her book La fugacidad como meétodo de escri- 
tura (1988). In 2005 Seligson lived in Israel. 


[Darrell B. Lockhart (2™4 ed.)] 


SELIHOT (Heb. nin’70). The word selihah means “forgive- 
ness,’ and in the singular is used to indicate a piyyut whose 
subject is a plea for forgiveness for sins. In the plural, the word 
is used for a special order of service consisting of non-statu- 
tory additional prayers which are recited on all fast days, on 
occasions of special intercession, and during the Penitential 
season which begins before *Rosh Ha-Shanah and concludes 
with the *Day of Atonement. 

The Mishnah (Taan. 2:1-4) gives the order of service for 
public fasts, usually proclaimed during periods of drought. 
It provided, inter alia, for the addition of six blessings to the 
normal eighteen of the daily *Amidah, and gives the conclud- 
ing formula before the actual blessing for each: 


May He Who answered our father Abraham on Mt. Moriah an- 
swer you..., may He that answered our fathers at the Red Sea... 
Joshua in Gilgal... Samuel at Mizpah... Elijah in Carmel... Jo- 
nah in the belly of the whale... David and his son Solomon... 


The first mention of a distinct order of Selihot occurs in Tanna 
de-Vei Eliyahu Zuta (23 end): 


David knew that the Temple was destined to be destroyed and 
that the sacrificial system would be abolished as a result of the 
iniquities of Israel, and David was distressed for Israel. With 
what would they effect atonement? And the Holy One blessed 
be He said, “When troubles come upon Israel because of their 
iniquities, let them stand together before Me as one band and 
confess their iniquities before Me and recite before Me the or- 
der of Selihot and I will answer them”... R. Johanan said, “The 
Holy One blessed be He revealed this in the verse ‘and the Lord 
passed before him and proclaimed, the Lord, the Lord God, 
manifest and gracious etc? (Ex. 34:6 which gives the thirteen 
divine attributes). This teaches that the Holy One blessed be 
He descended from the mist like a sheliah zibbur, enveloped 
in his tallit and stood before the ark and revealed to Moses the 
order of Selihot? 


It was not until the ninth century that such an order of Selihot 
is found, in the Seder of R. Amram, and these two passages, 
the “May He Who answered” and the scriptural verse quoted 
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Ezra ha-Sofer, as included in the Selihot in Yemen and sung to one of the two melodic patterns belonging to the traditional Selihot mode. 


From Idelsohn, Melodien, vol. 1, 1925, no. 80. 


above, together with a number of others, are the essential ele- 
ments in it, as in all subsequent Selihot. 

During the course of time, however, a considerable num- 
ber of piyyutim, of which the Selihah is the most important, 
were added to this basic formula. There are a great number 
of different rites in many individual communities, as distinct 
from countries evolving their own order of Selihot. Selihot 
composed by great personalities such as Saadyah Gaon, Ger- 
shom b. Judah, Rashi, Solomon ibn Gabirol, etc. are included 
in orders of Selihot. The Selihot were at first inserted, as indi- 
cated by the Mishnah, after the appropriate sixth blessing of 
the Amidah (the prayer for forgiveness for sins), but the Pal- 
estinian custom of reciting them after the Amidah prevailed 
(Sh. Ar., OH 566:4) and became the almost universal custom. 
The Italian and Roman rites, however, retain the old custom. 
Originally Selihot were recited only on fast days, both statu- 
tory and special, proclaimed in times of trouble, their recita- 
tion being a form of zidduk ha-din, the justification of God. 
Since God was just, the calamities were the result of Israel’s 
sins, and the evil could be averted by confession and praying 
for forgiveness for those sins. Their extension to what is at 
the present time the most widespread recital of Selihot, those 
of the Penitential days, derived from the custom of fasting on 
the six days before Rosh Ha-Shanah, when Selihot were said in 
connection with the fast, and the custom of saying Selihot was 
then extended over the *Ten Days of Penitence (including the 
Day of Atonement, but not Rosh Ha-Shanah; cf. Mordekhai, 
Yoma, beginning). The Sephardim follow the custom of recit- 
ing Selihot for the 40 days from Rosh Hodesh Elul to the Day 
of Atonement, but the Ashkenazi custom is to commence re- 
citing them on the Sunday before Rosh Ha-Shanah or of the 
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preceding week should Rosh Ha-Shanah fall on Monday or 
Tuesday. (Sh. Ar., OH 581 and Rema in loc.). The Selihot for the 
first day are usually recited at midnight and thereafter before 
the morning service. 

In addition to the Selihot on statutory fast days and the 
Penitential season, Selihot have been composed for semiofh- 
cial voluntary fasts undertaken by pious individuals. They are 
“BaHaB” - fasts undertaken on the Monday, Thursday and 
Monday following the festivals of Passover and Sukkot (ibid. 
492) and, during a leap year, on the Thursday before the eight 
Sabbaths during which the scriptural portions from Shemot 
to Tezavveh (called from their initial letters *Shovavim Tat) 
are read, and on Yom Kippur Katan. Selihot are also recited 
by the members of the hevra kaddisha at their annual service, 
and to avert plague affecting children. 

A critical edition of the Ashkenazi Selihot with notes was 
published by D. Goldschmidt. An edited version of the Selihot 
service for the whole year, along with an English translation, 
was issued by Abraham Rosenfeld of London (1957). For the 
different kinds of piyyutim in the Selihot see *Tokhehah; *Ake- 
dah; *Tehinnah; *Bakkashah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Idelsohn, Liturgy, 251-3; A. Rosenfeld, The 
Authorised Selichot for the Whole Year (1957), ix—xvi. 

[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 


SELIKOVITCH, GEORGE (Getsl Zelikovitsh; 1855-1926), 
Yiddish and Hebrew writer and scholar. Born in Rietavas 
(Riteve), Lithuania (in 1855, as Z. Goldberg clarifies), he stud- 
ied Semitics and Egyptology at the University of Paris. For a 
while he worked at the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris and, 
in 1885, accompanied Lord Kitchener as a translator on his 
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expedition to relieve General Gordon at Khartoum. In 1887, 
after traveling in Turkey, Greece, Italy, and North Africa, he 
reached the U.S., where he briefly lectured on Egyptology at 
the University of Pennsylvania and at the Franklin Institute of 
Philadelphia. He then settled in New York and became active 
as a Yiddish journalist. In 1890 he joined the Yiddish Tageblat, 
where be remained with short interruptions until his death, 
writing scholarly articles and serial fiction. His weekly column 
“Literatur un Lomdes” (“Literature and Learning”) reviewed 
important works of Jewish scholarship. He contributed to the 
Jewish Encyclopaedia and to the Hebrew encyclopedia Ozar 
Yisrael (“Treasure of Israel”). His most important contribu- 
tions to Hebrew literature are his Ziyyurey Massa (“Travel 
Portraits,” 1910), a description of his journey in Ethiopia, 
and Torat Budha (“Buddha's Teaching,” 1922), a translation 
into biblical Hebrew of Buddha’s sayings. He also translated 
into Hebrew part of the Egyptian Book of the Dead. Among 
his publications are Literarishe Brif (“Literary Letters,’ 1909); 
an Arabic-Yiddish textbook (1918); and Geklibene Shriftn 
(“Collected Writings,” 1913), consisting of stories, sketches, 
poems, and critical essays. He was a pioneer feminist, a sa- 
tiric feuilletonist, and an author of erotic and sensationalist 
fiction. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 1 (1926), 1105-07; LNYL, 3 
(1960), 667-70; E. Schulman, Geshikhte fun der Yidisher Literatur in 
Amerike (1943), 41-4; A. Almi, Momentn fun a Lebn (1948), 224-9. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Goldberg, “Getsl Zelikovitsh - Maskil ve- 
Ittonai Yehudi ba-Mifneh ha-Meot” (Diss., 1995; Eng. abstract in The 
Mendele Review, 8:11 (2004)). WEBSITE: http://shakti-trincoll.edu/ 
~mendele/tmrarc.htm). 


[Elias Schulman / Leonard Prager (24 ed.)] 


°SELIM I (reigned 1512-20), Ottoman sultan. The son of Sul- 
tan *Bayazid 11, Selim was the ninth Ottoman sultan. Dem- 
onstrating military prowess, he was favored by the army over 
his elder brother Ahmed to succeed his father. He succeeded 
within a short time to ward off the Safavid (Persian) menace 
and to destroy the *Mamluk Sultanate, annexing *Syria and 
*Egypt and the Muslim holy places in Mecca and *Medina to 
his domains. Through these conquests, the *Ottoman Empire 
became the leading Muslim power. 

Jewish exiles from Spain and Portugal were welcomed 
by the Ottoman sultans. Joseph *Hamon (d. 1518) became 
Selim’s physician. The sultan displayed a benevolent attitude 
towards the Jews and permitted the construction of new syn- 
agogues. Elijah Mizrachi was the chief dayyan of Constanti- 
nople and in Selim’s time there existed the office of *kahya, 
i.e., a liaison officer between the Jewish communities and 
the government, among whose functions was the collection 
of taxes. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Shaw, History of the Ottoman Empire and 
Modern Turkey, vol.1 (1976), 79-86; M. Rosen, A History of the Jew- 
ish Community in Istanbul, 1: The Formative Years, 1453-1566 (2002), 
index; H. Inalcik, The Ottoman Empire the Classical Age 1300-1600 


(1973), index. 
[Butrus Abu-Manneh (2"¢ ed.)] 
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°SELIM II (reigned 1566-74), Ottoman sultan, the son of Sul- 
tan *Suleiman the Magnificent and his favorite wife, Hurrem 
Sultan (Roxelana). During his reign *Cyprus was conquered 
from *Venice (1570-71). In the ensuing naval battle of Lepanto 
(October 1571), a combined fleet of Venice, the Papacy, and 
*Spain defeated the Ottoman fleet and destroyed it. Prominent 
Sephardi families such as Dona Gracia and her nephew and 
son-in-law Don Joesph *Nasi were close to the court during 
his reign. Other families, such as *Hamon, De Segura, and Ibn 
Yaish, were also influential. Joseph Nasi acquired the leasing 
of the taxes of Naxos along with the title of Duke, and Dona 
Gracia that of *Tiberias and its surroundings. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Shaw, History of the Ottoman Empire 
and Modern Turkey, vol. 1 (1976), 175-79; M. Rosen, A History of 
the Jewish Community in Istanbul: 1 The Formative Years, 1453-1566 
(2002), 210-1, index; H. Inalcik, The Ottoman Empire the Classical 
Age 1300-1600 (1973), index. 


[Butrus Abu-Manneh (2 ed.)] 


SELJUKS (Arab. Saljiiq), dynasty of Turkic origin which ruled 
*Iran and the surrounding countries in the 11" and 12" centu- 
ries. The conquest of much of the Middle East by the Seljuks, 
who founded an empire extending from Central Asia to the 
Mediterranean, influenced inter alia the situation of its Jew- 
ish subjects. 

The Seljuks adopted and developed various institutions 
of military and civil administration which became the basis of 
much of the government structure in many of the states which 
succeeded them, including the *Ayyubids, the *Mamluk Sultan- 
ate, and the *Ottoman Empire; among the most important of 
these institutions was the military land-tenure system known 
as igta’, which some scholars mistakenly call “Oriental feudal- 
ism.” No less important, they supported and helped restore the 
primacy of orthodox *Islam, known as Sunnism. From their 
crossing of the Oxus to *Khurasan in 1035 at the head of their 
Turcoman warriors, which resulted in the conquest of Persia 
(Iran), they saw themselves and projected an image as champi- 
ons of orthodox Islam and “the friends of the caliph” The 200 
years prior to their conquests had seen an increased influence 
of Shi‘ite heretical sects and the establishment of Shi‘ite dynas- 
ties, such as the *Fatimids in 969 in *Egypt and later in parts of 
*Syria (including Palestine), and the Buwayhids in *Iraq and 
western Persia. This latter dynasty even held sway over the *Ab- 
basid caliphs, who had been reduced to virtual puppets. The 
Seljuks, therefore, had the sympathy of orthodox scholars and 
notables who facilitated their conquest in many places. In 1055 
the Seljuk leader Tughril Bey entered *Baghdad and concluded 
a solemn treaty with the Abbasid caliph, who recognized him 
as “king of the East and the West,’ and granted him the title 
“sultan.” This was the first time this title was officially used in 
the Islamic world for the de facto ruler of the caliph’s realm, 
whose authority now was recognized as mainly de jure. Ac- 
cordingly, the Seljuks made great efforts to stress the Islamic 
tendency of their policy and to strengthen the hold of ortho- 
dox Islam; in fact, in many ways they saw their main enemy as 
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Auerbach was heavily influenced by Eduard *Meyer. On the 
occasion of his 70" birthday a volume of essays was published 
in his honor by the Hevrah le-Heker ha-Mikra be-Yisrael, 
Sefer Auerbach, ed. by A. Biram (1955). Auerbach’s autobiog- 
raphy up to 1918 has appeared under the title Pionier der Ver- 
wirklichung (1969). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Luschan, in: Archiv fuer Rassen-und Ge- 
sellschaftbiologie, 4 (1907), 362-73; R. Weltsch, in: Haaretz (Dec. 5, 
1969). 


AUERBACH, EPHRAIM (1892-1973), Yiddish poet and 
essayist. Born in Belz, Bessarabia, Auerbach began publish- 
ing in Russian and Hebrew, but turned to Yiddish after 1909. 
In 1912 he worked in various colonies in Palestine. Expelled 
by the Turkish authorities at the outbreak of World War 1, 
he joined the Jewish Legion and took part in the Gallipoli 
campaign. In 1915, he immigrated to the United States and 
worked as a teacher in Yiddish schools. For 50 years he was 
associated with New York Yiddish dailies and among other 
public functions was president of the League for the Rights 
of Yiddish in Palestine. He published numerous volumes: 
Oyfn Shvel (“On the Threshold,” 1915); Karavanen (“Cara- 
vans,” 1918) describes his experiences in Palestine and Gal- 
lipoli; Di Vayse Shtot (“The White City,” 1952) and Vakh iz 
der Step (“The Steppe is Awake,” 1963) treat, respectively, the 
experiences of Jews on Israel’s first Independence Day, and 
memories of Bessarabia; Loyter iz der Alter Kval (“The An- 
cient Spring Is Pure,” 1940); Yankevs Getseltn (“Jacob’s Tents,” 
1945); and Gildene Shkie (“Golden Sunset,’ 1959). A Hebrew 
translation of Auerbach’s poems by Eliahu Meitus appeared 
in 1966. His memoirs of the Second Aliyah appeared in He- 
brew (1954), the prose translated by Y. Twersky, and the lyrics 
by Avigdor Hameiri. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 1 (1956), 31-33; J. Glatstein, In Tokh 
Genumen (1956), 480-5; S. Bickel, Shrayber fun Mayn Dor, 1 (1958), 
98-107; 2 (1965), 49-54; A. Glanz-Leyeles, Velt un Vort (1958), 199-209; 
M. Gross-Zimmerman, Intimer Videranand (1964), 227-36. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Sadan, in: Avnei Miftan, 2 (1970), 98-119. 


[Shlomo Bickel] 


AUERBACH, ERICH (1892-1957), literary critic. Auerbach 
is remembered foremost for his innovative book Mimesis, a 
survey of what he defined as “the representation of reality in 
Western literature” (1946), which he wrote during his exile 
years in Istanbul. The book was gradually appreciated as the 
most valuable contribution to the field of literary criticism in 
the 20" century, especially in the English-speaking world. 
Auerbach was born in Berlin and first took a degree in 
law before changing over to Romance studies. After his doc- 
torate he was appointed in 1929 as ordinarius university pro- 
fessor in Marburg. In 1936 he left Germany for Turkey and 
taught there at Istanbul State University until 1947. He then 
lectured in several American universities before he was ap- 
pointed Sterling Professor at Yale, a year before his death. His 
other books include Dante, Poet of the Secular World (trans. 
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Ralph Manheim, 1961), and Scenes from the Drama of Euro- 
pean Literature (1984). 

Although he lacked an adequate library during his exile 
in Istanbul, he managed to write an introduction for his Turk- 
ish students called Introduction to Romance Languages and Lit- 
erature, as well as further articles. He never mentioned being 
a Jew in his writings. His ten years of Turkish exile and then 
the several universities in the U.S. where he taught made him 
a symbol of the wandering Jewish scholar who had fled Nazi 
Germany. His intimate self-reflective linguistic and stylistic ex- 
amination of diverse texts ranging back almost 3,000 years has 
made his work indispensable for critics and scholars of West- 
ern culture. In his efforts to explain the workings of literary al- 
legory in European literature he coined the word “Figura.” This 
could be summarized as a personage or event that prefigures 
or signifies another. Both are distinct historical personages or 
incidents, related to each other in many ways. 

In 1993, on the 50" anniversary of Mimesis, Edward Said, 
who recognized Auerbach as a fellow-émigré, wrote an intro- 
duction to the new edition of this essential work. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Lerer (ed.), Literary History and the Chal- 
lenge of Philology. The Legacy of Erich Auerbach (1996); “Auerbach- 
Alphabet,’ Karlheinz (Carlo) Barck zum 70. Geburtstag, in: Trajekte 


(special edition, 2004); D. Caroll, “Mimesis Reconsidered: Literature, 
History, Ideology,’ in: Diacritics (1975), 5-12. 


[Ittai Joseph Tamari (24 ed.)] 


AUERBACH, FRANK (1931- ), English artist. Auerbach 
was sent to London from Berlin by his parents at the age of 
eight; he never saw them again. Auerbach studied in London 
at the St. Martin’s School of Art and the Royal College of Art, 
and also attended classes held by David *Bomberg, who in- 
fluenced his work. Auerbach held his first exhibition in 1956. 
His work is expressionist, showing delicate care in composi- 
tion and sound draftsmanship, and often evokes a sense of 
tragedy. He is also known for his figurative paintings, often of 
his friends, and for his urban landscapes. Major exhibitions 
of his works were held at the Hayward Gallery in London in 
1978, the National Gallery in 1995, and the Royal Academy 
in 2002. In 2000 the Tate Modern opened a room devoted to 
his works. Auerbach is regarded as one of the most important 
and influential contemporary expressionistic artists. He has 
worked from the same studio in Camden, London, for more 
than 50 years, painting every day. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Hughes, Frank Auerbach (1990); 


C. Lampert, N. Rosenthal, and I. Carlisle, Frank Auerbach: Paintings 
and Drawings, 1945-2001 (2001). 


AUERBACH, ISAAC EISIG BEN ISATAH (also known as 
Reis; early 18" century), German grammarian and commen- 
tator. Auerbach’s father was known as “ha-kadosh” (“the mar- 
tyr”). Ignorant of grammar, Auerbach was unable to under- 
stand Rashi’s commentary and as a result became interested 
in philology. The scholars of Fuerth (his place of residence) 
ridiculed this interest. Auerbach thereupon went to Amster- 
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the extreme Shi‘ite Fatimids, and not the non-Muslims. This 
being said, when Seljuk armies invaded Christian countries, 
there were often massacres of monks, churches were burnt, 
and nonconformist Muslim groups were required to adapt to 
orthodox Islam; some of these more extreme measures were 
apparently the initiative of local commanders or Turcoman 
tribesmen and did not necessarily always represent the policy 
of the central government. The Seljuks founded religious col- 
leges (madrasas) to educate new generations of theologians in 
the spirit of orthodox Islam. Their graduates, rigidly orthodox, 
became the class of scholars from which government officials 
were recruited, as were the teachers of the new colleges. The 
result was a strong, loyal, and militant class of Sunni scholars, 
who in turn influenced the tone and policy of Seljuk rule. The 
Seljuk official par excellence was the wazir Nizam al-Mulk, 
who served the sultans Alp Arslan (1063-72) and Malikshah 
(1072-92) until his assassination. Besides being responsible for 
the orderly running of the vast empire and the establishment 
of a network of madrasas (called the Nizamiyya after him), he 
wrote a work in the Mirror-for-Princes genre, known as the 
Siyaset-Nameh, which gives tremendous insight into the work- 
ing of these bureaucrats-cum-scholars’ minds. 

The 1070s and 1080s also saw the conquest by Turco- 
mans, more or less under Seljuk authority, of Syria and Pal- 
estine. There is ongoing discussion among scholars about the 
nature of this rule and the degree of violence which the local 
population, including the small Jewish communities, suffered. 
In any event, by the mid-1090s the Fatimids had regained con- 
trol over Palestine. Seljuk victories in Anatolia and Syria, in- 
cluding the conquest of Jerusalem, had indirectly contributed 
to the initiative of the first Crusade, which led to the conquest 
of Jerusalem in 1099 by the Franks. Ironically, by the time the 
Crusaders arrived in Syria at the end of the 1090s, the Seljuk 
state had begun to fall apart in this area and even further east, 
and no concerted resistance to the invaders could be offered. 
On the other hand, Seljuk authority was maintained in cen- 
tral and east Iran (and in Anatolia under another branch of 
the family) until the mid-12" century. 

The orthodox Seljuks and their client princes considered 
reenactment of the so-called Covenant of *Omar, i-e., the re- 
pressive laws designed to differentiate and humiliate non-Mus- 
lims, as an integral part of their policy. Shortly after the con- 
quest of Persia (Iran) and Babylonia (Iraq), a series of decrees 
were issued, enforcing the old repressive laws on Christians 
and Jews, and manifestations of intolerance occurred. Ibn al- 
Jawzi and other chroniclers dwell on the efforts to implement 
the Covenant of Omar in Babylonia. In 1058 the non-Muslims 
of Baghdad were forced to wear signs on their dress. Similarly, 
there were attempts to dismiss them from government posi- 
tions. In 1062 taverns were closed, depriving Jews and Chris- 
tians of a major source of revenue. The measures taken in 1085 
by the Abbasid caliph al-Mugtadi (1075-94) reinforced the 
Covenant of Omar in its entirety. (We should remember, how- 
ever, that the caliph’s power was limited, so the extent of these 
measures may not have extended far beyond Baghdad.) Non- 
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Muslims were required to wear distinctive signs on their tur- 
bans; they could not raise their voices when praying, nor build 
houses higher than those of their Muslim neighbors. Again 
taverns were closed and wine was poured into the streets. In 
1091 the caliph decreed that the *dhimmis wear yellow head- 
gear and girdles of various colors, and a sign of lead around 
their necks as well. Women had to wear shoes of different col- 
ors, such as one red and the other black. The Arabic chronicler 
reports that the promulgation of these laws caused many non- 
Muslims to embrace Islam, in order to escape the humiliation. 
In 1105, however, the laws were abolished. In a diploma issued 
by Sanjar, the last Seljuk ruler of central and eastern Persia, to 
the muhtasib (inspector of markets and public morals) of Ma- 
zandaran, among his many responsibilities, he is called upon 
to make sure that the dhimmis wear distinguishing clothing 
to mark their inferiority. As can be seen, the Jews were not 
selected especially for restrictive measures under the Seljuks, 
but rather were swept up in general anti-dhimmi fervor, which 
also affected the more numerous Christians 

The Arabic historians reveal that the measures of the ca- 
liphs and the Seljuks authorities vis-a-vis the dhimmis, the aim 
of which was their humiliation, were not kept consistently. One 
outstanding example of the selective and far from consistent 
implementation of the Covenant of Omar was the Jewish tax- 
farmer Ibn ‘Allan, one of Nizam al-Mulk’s protégés, who was 
executed by some of the latter’s opponents in 1079-80. On the 
other hand, the jizya (poll tax) taken from the non-Muslims 
was regularly collected, making an important contribution to 
the revenues of the empire (and representing a real burden 
to the dhimmis, both as individuals and communities). Large 
Jewish communities existed in Baghdad and Nishapur, as well 
as other large cities of the Seljuk empire. *Benjamin of Tudela, 
writing several years after the end of Seljuk power in central 
and eastern Persia, notes Jewish communities in Hamadan, 
Isfahan, Nahavand, and Shiraz. These Jewish inhabitants were 
probably mostly involved in trade and commerce. 

While not always enforced, Seljuk policy towards the 
dhimmis, like many other Seljuk institutions, served as mod- 
els for subsequent dynasties. Therefore its importance should 
not be underestimated. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.A. Boyle, The Cambridge History of Iran, 
vol. 5: The Saljug and Mongol Periods (1968); C. Cahen, Pre-Ottoman 
Turkey (tr. J. Jones-Williams, 1968). M. Gil, A History of Palestine, 
634-1099 (tr. E. Broido, 1992), 409-29; D.O. Morgan, Medieval Per- 
sid, 1000-1797 (1988), 25-50. 


[Eliyahu Ashtor / Reuven Amitai (2"4 ed.)] 


SELLERS, PETER (Richard Henry; 1925-1980), British ac- 
tor. Born in Portsmouth, the son of a non-Jewish pianist and 
a Jewish mother, Agnes née Marks, Peter Sellers was educated 
at a Catholic school to the age of 14 and was originally a jazz 
drummer. Joining the RAF in 1943, he discovered his talent for 
mimicry while entertaining the forces in India. After the war 
he worked in vaudeville and in 1952, with Spike Milligan and 
Harry Secombe, began The Goon Show, a radio comedy series 
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that became a national favorite. Success took him into tele- 
vision and the London theater. After several small film roles, 
he appeared with Alec Guinness in The Ladykillers (1956). He 
first won wide notice in the U.S. with The Mouse That Roared 
(1959), in which he played several roles. Though most of his 
films were comedies, he won the British Film Academy Award 
for his serious portrayal of a union member in I’m All Right, 
Jack, a 1959 satire on trade unionism. His other films include 
Dr. Strangelove (1963), in which he played three roles; What's 
New, Pussycat? (1965); The Return of the Pink Panther (1975); 
Murder by Death (1976); The Pink Panther Strikes Again (1976); 
Revenge of the Pink Panther (1978); and Being There (1979). 
Sellers was one of the most famous and memorable British 
comic actors of his time. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Evans, Peter Sellers: The Mask Behind the 
Mask (1968). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; A. Walker, Peter 
Sellers (1981); M. Starr, Peter Sellers (1991); R. Lewis, The Life and 


Death of Peter Sellers (1994). 
[Lee Healey / Jonathan Licht] 


°SELLIN, ERNST (1876-1946), German Bible scholar and 
archaeologist. Sellin was professor of evangelical theology 
at various universities. In the field of Bible research, he pub- 
lished Einleitung in das Alte Testament (1900, 1950°) in which 
he emphasized the literary critical method. His book on the 
prophets, Der aelteste Prophetismus (1912), contains studies on 
the history of prophecy, the messianic age, and a comparison 
of the appearance of God in the Bible and the signs of divin- 
ity among pre-Hebrew peoples. He also wrote books on Job 
(1919), Moses (1922), and a commentary on the minor proph- 
ets — Das Zwoelfprophetenbuch (1922, 1929-302-*). In his intro- 
duction to this commentary (p. 8), he sharply attacked Bible 
criticism of the previous 50 years. Sellin claimed that whatever 
exponents of that school could not reconcile with their theory 
they rejected as meaningless additions and, therefore, their 
approach to the prophetic literature was basically unsound. 
He also edited a series of 13 volumes of Bible commentaries, 
Kommentar zum Alten Testament, the first of which appeared 
in 1913. He published studies of the religious background of 
the biblical period, Beitraege zur israelitischen und juedischen 
Religionsgeschichte (2 vols., 1896-97). 

In a history of Israel in the biblical period (Geschichte des 
israelitisch-juedischen Volkes, 2 vols., 1924-32), Sellin points 
out the relation between Israel’s geographic position and the 
history of its community life. He differentiated between leg- 
ends and history and emphasized the importance of religion, 
which he regarded as a decisive fact in the development of 
Jewish history. Sellin also made important contributions to 
archaeology. He conducted excavations at Tell-Taannek, Jeri- 
cho (1907-08), and Shechem (1913-14) and published reports 
of his work. Although his methods are outdated, his discov- 
eries at these sites are of great value. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: KS, 1 (1924), 254-53 35 (1960), 182; E. Sellin, 
Einleitung in das Alte Testament, ed. by L. Rost (19599), preface. 


[Yehuda Komlosh] 
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SELTZER, LOUIS BENSON (1897-1980), U.S. newspaper 
editor. Born in Cleveland, Ohio, Seltzer was the son of Charles 
Alden Seltzer, who became a successful writer of western sto- 
ries. Seltzer joined the Cleveland Press as a reporter in 1916. In 
1928 he became its editor and made it the most widely read 
daily in Ohio. Using the power of the press to confront and 
condemn injustice, he tried to thwart it at every opportunity. 
Also dedicated to making the paper as relevant to the readers’ 
lives as he could, he created departments to deal with almost 
every major and minor interest of readers as well as a public 
service bureau that oversaw a wide range of annual projects 
for the benefit or entertainment of readers. He believed that 
“If you don’t get the flavor of the town into your paper, you've 
missed the boat.” A dynamic personality, Seltzer became a 
force in American journalism, serving on many national ed- 
itorial committees and on the Pulitzer Prize committee. He 
retired as editor in 1966. 

Seltzer also served as the national director of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews. However, not wanting to 
relegate himself to any single local group in Cleveland, he 
spread his time and energy among such diverse positions as a 
leader of the Boy Scout organization; head of the Welfare Fed- 
eration; chairman of the United Community Defense Services; 
president of the Convention and Trade Show Bureau; and di- 
rector of the yMcA. His autobiography, The Years Were Good, 
appeared in 1956. He also wrote Six and God (1966). 


[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


SELVINSKI, ILYA LVOVICH (1899-1968), Soviet Russian 
poet. The son of a furrier, Selvinski was born in Simferopol. 
In 1933-34 he was a member of a Soviet polar expedition. Pri- 
marily known for his unconventional experimental verse, Sel- 
vinski was one of the foremost exponents of constructivism, 
an offshoot of futurism. Repeatedly attacked over the years 
for his inability or unwillingness to conform to the norms of 
orthodox Soviet writing, Selvinski continued to publish pro- 
lifically and preach assorted heresies. Thus, in 1947 he dared 
to propose that “Socialist symbolism” supplant Socialist real- 
ism as the official style of Soviet literature. Most of Selvinski’s 
poetry is narrative. His longer works include Ulyalayevshchina 
(1927), a brisk, colorful account of the Civil War, which con- 
tains a tale of the exploits of heroic Red guerillas and their pic- 
turesque anarchistic adversaries. Zapiski poeta (“Notebooks 
of a Poet,” 1928), which contains several effective parodies of 
Soviet poets, displays Selvinski’s satirical gifts. Pao-Pao (1932) 
is a whimsical verse play about the transformation of an ape 
into a human being. Some of Selvinski’s works describe his 
native Crimea. During World War 11 he wrote a number of 
moving poems dealing with the tragic fate of Russian Jewry 
and three big Russian historical tragedies in verse. After the 
war he received high decorations for his conduct as an officer 
and commissar. Shortly before his death Selvinski published 
O yunost moya! (1967), a fictionalized account of his youth 
which includes some portraits of non-Ashkenazi, Tatar-speak- 
ing Jews in the Crimea during the Civil War, and even some 
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references to their Zionist sentiments. Davayte pomechtayem 
o bessmertye (“Let us Dream of Immortality”) was published 


posthumously in 1969. 
[Maurice Friedberg] 


SELZ, OTTO (1881-1944?), German psychologist. Born in 
Munich, he first taught in Bonn until, in 1923, he was ap- 
pointed professor at the Handelshochschule (a business col- 
lege) at Mannheim. In 1933, when the Nazi regime came to 
power, he was dismissed and he emigrated to the Netherlands. 
During World War 11 he was deported and killed in a concen- 
tration camp, probably in 1944. 

His work was concerned primarily with thought pro- 
cesses and foreshadowed the modern approach to the psy- 
chology of thinking. His theories grew out of the work of the 
Wuerzburg school, which rejected the notion that thinking 
could be analyzed by detailed self-observation. He also reacted 
against G.E. Mueller’s constellation theory, which interpreted 
thinking along purely associative lines. In 1913 and again in 
1922 Selz called for a psychology of thinking that dealt primar- 
ily with processes rather than content. His theory of produc- 
tive and reproductive thinking (1924) marked a major turning 
point as the first attempt to deal with these two processes in a 
single theoretical framework. In its main elements, his theory 
anticipated modern theories of thinking and fits in well with 
some recent work on computer simulation of human prob- 
lem solving. His major works include Ueber die Gesetze des ge- 
ordneten Denkverlaufs (1913), Zur Psychologie des produktiven 
Denkens und des Irrtums (1922), and Die Gesetze der produk- 
tiven und reproduktiven Geistestaetigkeit (1924). 


[Helmut E. Adler] 


SELZNICK, U.S. family in the film industry. Lewis B. SEL- 
ZNICK (1872-1933), who was born in Kiev, emigrated to Pitts- 
burgh and started a jewelry business there. Later he moved 
to New York. In 1910 he joined a film-making company and, 
becoming general manager, he persuaded the *Shubert broth- 
ers, the theatrical producers, to allow him to turn stage shows 
into films. He thereupon made Trilby, The Boss, and Wild- 
fire, in which actors who later became famous played. Sel- 
znick also helped to start the star system. MYRON SELZNICK 
(1898-1944), his eldest son, born in Pittsburgh, worked with 
his father and they formed Select Pictures. During the 1920s 
the Selznicks controlled a multi-million-dollar business. The 
family fortune was, however, wiped out in the 1929 crash. 
Myron then became a press agent in Hollywood. DavID OLI- 
VER SELZNICK (1902-1965), Lewis’ youngest son, also born 
in Pittsburgh, became a production assistant on Westerns at 
MGM studios and rapidly rose to the front rank of Hollywood’s 
producers. He worked for Paramount and later RKO, making 
such films as A Bill of Divorcement, The Animal Kingdom, and 
King Kong. Returning to MGM as vice president, he produced 
major successes such as Rebecca (1940), Dinner at Eight (1933), 
David Copperfield (1935), Anna Karenina (1948), Duel in the 
Sun (1947), and Gone with the Wind (1939), then the most ex- 
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pensive and successful film yet made. David Selznick made 
or discovered many stars and at the height of his career was 
voted top producer by U.S. exhibitors for ten successive years. 
His exacting demands, however, led to many disputes with di- 
rectors and actors, some of whom refused to work with him. 
Among his later films were The Prisoner of Zenda (1952), A 
Star is Born (1954), A Tale of Two Cities (1957), and A Fare- 
well to Arms (1957). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Current Biography Yearbook 1965 (1965), 


381. 
[Ellis Nassour] 


SEMAHOT (Heb. nina; also called Evel, divided into Evel 
Rabbati and Evel Zuta), the classic rabbinic text on death and 
mourning, one of the minor tractates generally appended to 
the Babylonian Talmud. Although it is not included in the 
Codex Munich, the only complete manuscript of the Baby- 
lonian Talmud, it does appear in its editio princeps (Venice, 
1523) and in many of the later printed editions. The euphe- 
mistic title, Semahot (“Rejoicings”), which is usually applied 
to it, was already used by the Franco-German scholars in the 
11 century. The Babylonian Talmud cites a work bearing the 
name Evel Rabbati as the source for three tannaitic rulings 
(MK 24a, 26b; Ket. 28a). In response to a query on the nature 
of this work, the Gaon Natronai (head of the academy at Sura 
853-58) writes: “Evel is a tractate of Mishnah containing most 
of what is taught in Ellu Megallehin [the third chapter of mx]; 
there are two such tractates, one major, the other minor” (Z. 
Wolfensohn (ed.), Hemdah Genuzah (1863), 17a; on the iden- 
tity of the minor tractate, see M. Higger (ed.), Massekhet 
Semahot (1931), 59-72, 211-29). Although modern scholars 
disagree as to whether the tractate on mourning mentioned 
in the Talmud and described by the gaon is to be identified 
with this text, the medieval commentators apparently took 
this identity for granted (D. Zlotnick (ed. and trans.), The 
Tractate “Mourning, 1, n.). Most modern scholars favor a late 
date for this work, placing the time of final redaction at about 
the middle of the eighth century. There is nothing in the text, 
however, pointing clearly to a late date. The latest authorities 
cited are Judah *ha-Nasi and his contemporaries in the third 
century. It is written in the language of the Mishnah; its style 
and structure throughout is that of the tannaim. It therefore 
seems preferable to follow the ancients in suggesting an early 
date - the end of the third century (D. Zlotnick, ibid., 4-7). 
The text, which contains 14 chapters, begins with the 
legal status of the dying man, asserting that he must be con- 
sidered the same as a living person in every respect. The sec- 
ond chapter discusses those people who did not die a natural 
death, e.g., suicides or executed criminals. Although funeral 
rites were withheld from them (Sem. 2:1, 6; D. Zlotnick, ibid., 
100, no. 1), they were never denied a burial. In later chapters, 
the behavior and activities of the mourners during the seven- 
and thirty-day mourning periods are treated in detail, and 
rules of conduct are set down for priests and for close and dis- 
tant relatives of the deceased. Burial practices not considered 
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elsewhere in rabbinic literature are also found here, such as 
the custom of inspecting the dead to make certain that death 
had actually occurred (8:1). Several rites, discontinued in the 
Diaspora lest the Jews become a cause for derision or be ac- 
cused of sorcery, are also discussed: e.g., the requirement of 
the mourner to invert the bed, to cover his mouth and head 
in the manner of the Arabs, and to bare the arm and shoul- 
der during the funeral procession (D. Zlotnick, ibid., 12-13). 
What is, perhaps, the most complete martyrology to be found 
in tannaitic literature is included in this tractate (ch. 8), as is 
the classic eulogy of R. Akiva for his son (8:13). 

The standard Hebrew commentary to this work, the 
Nahalat Yaakov by R. Jacob Naumburg, was written during the 
18 century and is found in the regular editions of the Babylo- 
nian Talmud. A critical edition of the first four chapters with 
a German translation was published by M. Klotz (1890). The 
first critical edition of the entire text was published by M. Hig- 
ger (1931). An English translation including an introduction 
and notes with an appended Hebrew text edited from manu- 
scripts has been published by Dov Zlotnick (1966). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bruell, Jahrbuecher, 1 (1874), 1-57. 


[Dov Zlotnick] 


SEMAN, PHILIP LOUIS (1881-1957), U.S. educator and or- 
ganization executive. Seman, who was born in Warsaw, Po- 
land, went to the U.S. in 1892. After holding positions with 
Jewish organizations in New York and St. Louis and teaching at 
Washington University’s School of Social Economy (1908-10), 
Seman became director of the Jewish People’s Institute of Chi- 
cago in 1913. He held this post until 1945, during which time 
he turned the institute into a vitally important institution 
in Chicago Jewish life and became recognized as a national 
leader in Jewish social work. During his tenure in Chicago, 
he was co-founder of Hillel (1923); president of the National 
Conference of Jewish Social Service (1931); vice president of 
the National Conference on Social Work (1932); member of 
the executive commission of the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection; and chairman of the Chicago 
Recreation Commission (1934). After retiring from the insti- 
tute Seman moved to Los Angeles, where he became a member 
of the board of the Bureau of Jewish Education (from 1947), 
and of the faculty and board of overseers of the University of 
Judaism (from 1949). 

His works include Jewish Community Life (1924); The 
Jewish Community Center (1925); Problems of the Leisure 
Hour (1927); Training for Leadership (1928); Social Orienta- 
tion (1930); and Community Culture in an Era of Depression 
(1932). 


SEMIKHAH (Heb. 7197720; “laying,” lit. “leaning” of the hands). 
The word is used in two senses. 


Of Sacrifices 
The act of semikhah constituted the dedication by the owner 
of animals sacrificed on the altar. The act, which was obliga- 
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tory whenever sacrifices were offered by individuals (Men. 
9:7; Maim. Yad, Ma’aseh ha-Korbanot 3:6), was carried out by 
the owner laying both his hands with all his might between 
the horns of the animal immediately before it was dispatched 
(Lev. 1:4ff.; Sifra 4; Maim. loc. cit. 3:13). The ceremony took 
place in the courtyard of the Temple, where the animal was 
slain (Men. 93a, b). It had to be performed with bare hands, 
so that nothing might interpose between them and the head 
of the beast (Maim. loc. cit.). It did not apply, with two ex- 
ceptions, to communal sacrifices (Men. 9:7), nor to birds (Git. 
28b). Another requirement was that the act had to be carried 
out by the owner in person and could not be performed by 
proxy (Men. 9:8; Maim. loc. cit. 3:8). 


Of Judges, Elders, and Rabbis 

All Jewish religious leaders had to be ordained before they 
were permitted to perform certain judicial functions and to 
decide practical questions in Jewish law. The Bible relates that 
Moses ordained Joshua by placing his hands on him, thereby 
transferring a portion of his spirit to Joshua (Num. 27:22, 23; 
Deut. 34:9). Moses also ordained the 70 elders who assisted 
him in governing the people (Num. 11:16-17, 24-25). The elders 
ordained by Moses ordained their successors, who in turn or- 
dained others, so that there existed an unbroken chain of or- 
dination from Moses down to the time of the Second Temple 
(Maim. Yad, Sanh. 4:2). For some centuries the tradition of 
ordaining by the laying of the hands was continued, but the 
rabbis later decided to ordain by merely conferring the title 
“rabbi” either orally or in writing (ibid., 4:2). 

Ordination was required both for membership in the 
Great Sanhedrin, and the smaller Sanhedrins and regular col- 
leges of judges empowered to decide legal cases. Three rows 
of scholars always sat before the Sanhedrin, and whenever it 
became necessary to choose a new member, a scholar from 
the first row was chosen and ordained (Sanh. 4:4). During the 
time of Judah ha-Nasi it was decreed that any religio-legal de- 
cision, including decisions relating to purely ceremonial law, 
could only be given by those properly authorized (Sanh. 5b). 
While any qualified Jewish person could serve as a judge in 
civil cases, only Jews of pure descent were eligible to adjudicate 
in criminal matters involving capital punishment (Sanh. 4:2). 
Ordination was also required to judge in cases involving cor- 
poral punishment and fines, to intercalate months and years, 
to release the firstborn animals for profane use by reason of 
disqualifying blemishes, to annul vows, and to pass the ban 
of excommunication (*herem). Only a transfer of the Divine 
Spirit which originally rested on Moses empowered the or- 
dained person to make decisions in these crucial areas. Ordi- 
nation could be limited to only one or some of these various 
functions. The lowest degree of ordination entitled the rabbi 
to decide only religious questions, while the highest degree 
entitled him to inspect firstlings, in addition to deciding reli- 
gious questions and judging criminal cases (Sanh. 5a; Maim. 
loc. cit. 4:8). The complete formula of ordination was “Yoreh 
Yoreh Yaddin Yaddin. Yattir Yattir” (“May he decide? He may 
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decide. May he judge? He may judge. May he permit? He may 
permit”). Rav, the founder of the academy of Sura in Babylo- 
nia, was authorized to exercise only the first two of these three 
functions since it was feared that his excessive knowledge of 
blemishes might enable him to declare a blemish permanent 
and the animal thus be permitted for profane use, where to 
the bystanders it appeared transitory (Sanh. 5b). The privi- 
leges of ordination could also be limited to a specific period. 
R. Johanan only ordained R. Shaman for the duration of his 
Babylonian visit (ibid.). 

The ordination itself, which required the presence of 
three elders, one of whom was himself ordained, was origi- 
nally performed by every ordained teacher upon his pupils 
(Sanh. 1:3; Tj, Sanh. 1:3, 19a). Nevertheless, as the influence 
of the Babylonian exilarch increased, it became necessary 
for the ordinants to obtain his authorization before serving 
as judges in Babylonia (Sanh. 5a). In Erez Israel it also be- 
came necessary for individual scholars to obtain the consent 
of the patriarch before ordaining their pupils. On account of 
the high regard entertained for the patriarchs of the house 
of Hillel, who were the recognized heads of the Jewish com- 
munity of the Holy Land during the centuries subsequent to 
the demise of Rabban Johanan b. Zakkai, no ordination was 
considered valid without the patriarch’s consent. The patri- 
arch himself was at first permitted to confer it without con- 
sulting the Sanhedrin. Later the patriarch could only grant 
the degree in cooperation with the court (TJ, Sanh. 1:3, 19a). 
The term used in the Holy Land in the days of the Jerusalem 
Talmud for ordination was minnui (literally “appointment” to 
the office of judge). In Babylonia the designation of semikhah 
(semikhuta in Aramaic) was retained (ibid.). On the day of or- 
dination, the candidate wore a special garment (Lev. R. 2:4). 
After the ceremony, the scholars present praised in rhythmic 
sentences the person ordained. At the ordination of R. Ze ira 
it was sung: “No powder, no paint, no waving of the hair, and 
still a graceful gazelle”; at the ordinations of Ammi and Assi: 
“Such as these, such as these ordain unto us” (Ket. 17a). After 
the ceremony, it seems that the ordinand delivered a public 
discourse on a specific topic (cf. the case of the incompetent 
teacher, Sanh. 7b). Semikhah could only be granted by scholars 
residing in Erez Israel to scholars present in the Holy Land at 
the time of their ordination. The ordinand did not have to be 
present at the ordination; it sufficed if the ordaining teachers 
sent a message to him, as long as they all were in Erez Israel 
(Maim. Yad, Sanh. 4:6). It is related that Johanan was grieved 
because he could not ordain Hanina and Oshaya since they 
did not reside in Palestine (Sanh. 14a). It is also related that 
there were two sages, Jonathan b. Aknai and Simeon b. Zirud, 
one of whom was ordained because he was in Palestine while 
the other was not because he left. The appellation of “rabbi” is 
therefore never used for the Babylonian amoraim since they 
did not possess semikhah, and they have the title “rav? As a 
result, the Babylonian sages were dependent upon their Pal- 
estinian colleagues. “We submit to them” was the Babylonian 
attitude (Pes. 51a). Nevertheless, to expedite justice, the Bab- 
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ylonian scholars were empowered to adjudicate all monetary 
cases as the “agents of the judges in Israel” (BK 84b). Once or- 
dained in Palestine, a scholar could exercise his full authority 
even outside its borders. 

After the *Bar Kokhba Revolt (132-35 c.E.), the Roman 
emperor Hadrian attempted to end the spiritual authority 
still wielded by the Sanhedrin, which had been shorn of all 
government support, by forbidding the granting of semikhah 
to new scholars. It was declared that “whoever performed an 
ordination should be put to death, and whoever received or- 
dination should be put to death, the city in which the ordi- 
nation took place demolished, and the boundaries wherein 
it had been performed uprooted” (Sanh. 14a). R. *Judah b. 
Bava was executed for ordaining several of his pupils in a 
no-man’s-land between Usha and Shefaram. It is not clear 
when the original semikhah with the powers described above 
was discontinued. Majority opinion favors the latter part of 
the fourth century during the time of Hillel 11. According to 
Nahmanides (cf. his notes on Maimonides, Sefer ha-Mitzvot, 
no. 153), this happened before the fixing of the permanent 
calendar by Hillel in 361 c.£. Some date it with the extinction 
of the patriarchate at the death of the last patriarch, *Gama- 
liel vi, in 425 c.E. Others set the time as late as 1062 with the 
death of Daniel b. Azariah, the Gaon of Palestine. Still others 
cite proof that this traditional ordination continued until the 
time of Maimonides. 

[Aaron Rothkoff] 
In Medieval and Modern Times 
Due to the changing conditions of Jewish life, which trans- 
formed some of the functions of the rabbinate, semikhah ac- 
quired new connotations. In the geonic period the rosh go- 
lah, the *exilarch, conferred a license (reshut) only “to effect 
compromises among litigants, to investigate legal disputes, to 
act as arbitrator, and to execute legal documents.” The geonim 
too were authorized to appoint scribes, leaders in public wor- 
ship, judges (*dayyanim), and teachers. In the tenth century 
*Sherira Gaon wrote: “The row [in the academy] takes the 
place of the Sanhedrin and its head takes the place of Moses 
our teacher,’ thus continuing to a certain extent the claim to 
a kind of sacred order among the academy scholars. The head 
referred to evidently is the av bet din. *Samuel b. Ali, Gaon 
of Baghdad in the 12" century, defined the functions and 
authority of the av bet din when writing of R. *Zerachiah b. 
Isaac ha-Levi: “We have ordained him av bet din of the acad- 
emy and have empowered him to render decisions in money 
and ritual matters, to proclaim the firstborn permissible for 
profane use by reason of blemishes, to preach the Torah in 
public, to deliver lectures, and to appoint an interpreter.” The 
12'»-century traveler *Benjamin of Tudela wrote that in his 
day the exilarch had the authority to appoint local clergymen 
in Persia and in many other countries and that they came to 
him to secure the right to deliver decisions. *Judah b. Barzi- 
lai of Barcelona (11''-12" century) distinguished between a 
ketav minnui, a certificate of appointment as dayyan or head 
of an academy, and a ketav masmikh, a certificate of ordination 
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“whereby they ordain one of the students to be called rabbi 
or hakham. Cases involving fines are not adjudicated outside 
Erez Israel and ordination is not effected by the laying on of 
hands on the head of the ordinand. They merely write a cer- 
tificate of ordination.” 

These reformulations and transformations of the ancient 
semikhah tend to show that from the fifth century onward 
there was both a document of appointment to office and an 
act conferring powers, which was always of a sacral nature. 
This was particularly strong in the centralistic and aristocratic 
regime of the geonic leadership but the sacral element was 
never present to the same extent as that involved in ancient 
semikhah. Despite this continuity of many elements of the tra- 
ditional semikhah, attempts at its complete restoration were 
made from time to time. As early as the days of *Elijah ha- 
Kohen Gaon of Palestine in 1083 such an attempt was made. 
From the very structure and logic of an autonomous pattern 
of national leadership and of a cultural scale of values in which 
learning and the scholar were supreme, it can be deduced that 
everywhere in Jewish communities - even after the 12" cen- 
tury - there was some formula for conferring judicial func- 
tion and powers and for attesting to scholarly achievements. 
Of necessity this would be to some greater or lesser extent of 
a sacral nature. After the *Black Death, and under the influ- 
ence of diplomas and titles conferred by Christian universi- 
ties, the term semikhah reappeared in Ashkenaz (Franco-Ger- 
many), becoming transformed into a diploma conferred by 
a teacher on his pupil which affirmed his capacity and right 
to be judge and teacher. The first waves of the Spanish exiles 
tended to regard the Ashkenazi semikhah as evidence of an 
improper pride and imitation of Christian ways. Yet various 
factors - the messianic hopes entertained after the expulsion, 
the feeling that it was necessary to respond to exile and dis- 
persion by the restoration of a central sacral authority, and the 
urge for an authority that could grant penance and absolution 
to people who labored under a sense of guilt for having lived 
for some time as *anusim - combined to recall Maimonides’ 
view that in principle semikhah could be restored (see above), 
and on the basis of this to advocate ordaining one man who 
would renew the sacral chain of ancient semikhah, thus later 
restoring the Sanhedrin and paving the way for repentance 
and the Messiah. 

[Isaac Levitats] 
Controversy on the Renewal of the Semikhah 
Despite the continuity of the Jewish judiciary even after the 
loss of the traditional formal semikhah, there have been some 
attempts to reinstitute the original semikhah, Maimonides’ 
viewpoint is focal to this concept of renewal for he ruled that 
“if all the Palestinian sages would unanimously agree to ap- 
point and ordain judges, then these new ordinants would pos- 
sess the full authority of the original ordained judges” (Yad, 
Sanh. 4:11). Based on this ruling, an attempt was made in 1538 
by R. Jacob *Berab of Safed, at that time the largest community 
in Erez Israel, to restore the practice of ordaining. At Berab’s 
initiative, 25 rabbis convened, and they ordained Berab as their 
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chief rabbi. Berab then ordained four other rabbis, including 
Joseph *Caro, the author of the Shulhan Arukh, and Moses 
di *Trani. Caro ordained Moses *Alshekh, who later ordained 
Hayyim Vital, the leading disciple of R. Isaac *Luria. Berab 
hoped that he could thus unify the various Jewish communi- 
ties by ultimately reestablishing a Sanhedrin. Cases involving 
fines could now be judged again, and flagellation, which was 
required by law to atone for the sins of the Conversos, could 
be ordered by the court. However, Berab had neglected to ob- 
tain the consent of the Jerusalem rabbis. The latter felt slighted 
and rejected Berab when he requested that they recognize his 
authority. They protested his innovation, and the head of the 
Jerusalem rabbinate, *Levi ibn Habib, wrote an entire treatise 
to prove the illegality of Berab’s actions (Kunteres ha-Semi- 
khah). A caustic controversy arose between Ibn Habib and 
Berab, and after the latter’s death in 1541 the renewed institu- 
tion of ordination gradually languished into obscurity. Mod- 
ern scholars have approved Ibn Habib’s opposition; it was also 
felt that he feared that Berab’s actions would arouse messianic 
speculations which could result in a false messianic movement 
(see B. Revel in bibl.). It may also be that Ibn Habib held that 
it was not permitted to hasten the advent of the messianic era 
by reestablishing the Sanhedrin but to wait for Divine initia- 
tive (see J. Katz in bibl.). 

With the establishment of the State of Israel in 1948, 
R. Judah Leib *Maimon, Israel's first minister of religious af- 
fairs, made a similar plea to restore the Sanhedrin. He was, 
however, opposed by the overwhelming majority of his col- 
leagues of the non-Orthodox groups as well as by rabbis of 
the extreme right. Israel’s then Ashkenazi chief rabbi, Isaac 
*Herzog, was also hesitant, and again the attempt came to 
naught. 


“Neo-Semikhah” and Hattarat Horaah 

The term semikhah has also been utilized for ordination other 
than the formal traditional semikhah. It has evolved from 
the term hattarat horaah which literally means “authoriza- 
tion to render decisions” in matters permitted or forbidden 
by Jewish religious law. The infinitive /ehorot, in the sense of 
the authoritative interpretation of the law, occurs in connec- 
tion with the duties of the descendants of Aaron, the priests, 
who also served as teachers and judges in Leviticus 10:11 (cf. 
Deut. 17:9ff.). It was also understood in this sense in the Tal- 
mud (Ker. 13b). The hattarat horaah generally was a rabbini- 
cal diploma testifying to the fitness of the person to whom it 
had been issued. It also empowered the recipient to fulfill the 
functions of a rabbi, which were originally those of acting as 
a judge for the members of the community that engaged him. 
At first this document did not resemble the language of the 
original semikhah, it did not state yoreh yoreh yaddin, and had 
none of the far-reaching authority of the original semikhah. 
The earliest form of hattarat horaah was called iggeret reshut 
(“letter of permission”) or pitka de-dayyanuta (“writ of juris- 
diction”). Such a document, composed in Aramaic in the ge- 
onic period of the ninth century, reads: 
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We have appointed Peloni b. Peloni [i.e., N., son of N.] a 
justice in the town of... and have invested him with author- 
ity to administer the civil laws, and to supervise all matters 
relating to the Commandments and that which is prohibited 
and permitted and connected with the fear of God. He has the 
authority to do that which he thinks is proper to anyone not 
obeying his verdicts. The miscreant is likewise liable to [the 
punishment of] Heaven” (A. Harkavy (ed.), Zikkaron la-Ris- 
honim ve-Gam la-Aharonim, 4 (1887), 80). 

Originally, the title “rabbi” was restricted to religious 
authorities performing the functions of judges ordained with 
the formal tradition of semikhah. As stated, their counterparts 
in Babylonia were always referred to as “rav” (cf. Sanh. 136f. 
and BM 85bf). The title “rabbi” appears again in the Middle 
Ages. It was then bestowed on both Ashkenazi and Sephardi 
authorities in rabbinic law, although not in the same sense as 
its previous usage during the talmudic period when the origi- 
nal semikhah was still granted. By the 13" century, documents 
of “neo-semikhah” ordination began to resemble the format 
of the traditional semikhah. Recipients were empowered to 
be yoreh yoreh in matters of rituals, while the more advanced 
student was permitted to be yaddin yaddin in all areas of Jew- 
ish law. The Sephardim made more discriminate use of this 
rabbinical epithet than the Ashkenazim by calling the ordi- 
nary rabbinic scholar hakham, and reserving the more hon- 
orific designation of “rabbi” for men of outstanding learning 
(cf. David Messer Leon’s Kevod Hakhamim, ed. by S. Bernfeld 
(1899), 63). During the second half of the 14" century the ti- 
tle Morenu (“our guide and teacher”) was introduced as the 
designation for one who possessed “neo-semikhah” in Franco- 
Germany. Formulas for “neo-semikhah” were fixed, as well 
as the stipulation of well-defined qualifications and privi- 
leges for those possessing this degree. Formerly there was no 
need for all rabbis and scholars to carry a patent of semikhah 
with them since their authority rested on personal, rather 
than institutional grounds. This changed with the uprooting 
of yeshivot and communities in the 14" and 15‘ centuries in 
Franco-Germany. Formal semikhah became a necessity for 
safeguarding the academic standards of the rabbinate at a 
time when the dispersal and migration of scholars and yeshi- 
vot endangered the continuity of academic traditions. How- 
ever, as soon as semikhah was formalized, a process of insti- 
tutionalization set in, thus making it possible for lesser types 
of scholars to attain rabbinical authority and privilege. This 
was also hastened by the oncoming practice of local rulers to 
appoint “chief rabbis” for the purpose of tax administration. 
The social, personal, and academic problems involved in the 
“Ashkenazi semikhah” continued to form a subject for lively 
discussion among scholars well into the 17" century. It came 
under heavy attack from Sephardi rabbis after the expulsion 
from Spain. 

Occasionally, semikhah became a source of income for 
rabbis and it was necessary for communities and general coun- 
cils to promulgate takkanot regarding the privileges and quali- 
fications connected with semikhah. By the end of the 16" cen- 
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tury, the title of Morenu had ceased to be of a purely academic 
character and it was increasingly used as a symbol of social 
status in the communities (see Breuer in bibl.). The scholar 
equipped with this “neo-semikhah” was only able to exercise 
his authority with the consent of the community that elected 
him. His jurisdiction was limited to that community. R. Isaac 
b. Sheshet rendered a decision (1380) on this point in the case 
of the French community of Provence, which would not per- 
mit the interference of R. *Meir b. Baruch of Rothenburg in its 
affairs (Teshuvot ha-Ribash, nos. 268-73). Meir had ordained 
and appointed a new chief rabbi for Provence who he felt was 
worthier than the community’s own choice. Nevertheless, his 
intervention was rejected. Because of his involvement in this 
type of dispute, some scholars erroneously thought that Meir 
had attempted to reintroduce the original formal semikhah. 
However, within the confines of his own community the schol- 
ar’s jurisdiction was supreme. No other rabbi had the right to 
intervene without his consent (cf. Samuel Archivolti’s Palgei 
Mayim (Salonika, 1608), 15a). 

It was an established principle, dating from the time of 
the tannaim, that no pupil was to issue a decision in the pres- 
ence of his teacher (Er. 63a). The age for receiving semikhah or 
the hattarat horaah was 18. Eleazar b. Azariah was appointed 
head of the academy at this age (Ber. 27b, 28a) as was Rabbah 
(Ber. 64a; cf. Yev. 105a) and Hai Gaon. David Messer Leon 
received his title at 18, at Naples (Kevod Hakhamim, 64). The 
question of what degree of learning entitles a scholar to re- 
ceive the diploma from his teacher is fully discussed by Messer 
Leon. It is necessary for the student to master the original 
sources of Bible and Talmud and to possess logical reasoning 
power. In the 18' and 19* centuries it became customary for 
aspiring rabbinical students to receive ordination from leading 
rabbinical figures, in addition to the diplomas they received 
from their own teachers. They were orally tested by noted rab- 
bis, and if found sufficiently learned and worthy, they were 
also granted certificates of ordination by these well-known 
scholars. The following is the text of such a diploma granted 
by R. Isaac Elhanan *Spektor of Kovno (d. 1896), from whom 
most Russian rabbis of the second half of the 19 century re- 
ceived their “neo-semikhah”: 
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Verily, these words of truth may be ascribed to that worthy man, 
rabbi..., a native of..., with whom I have fully discussed the Tal- 
mud and codes in which I find him to be filled with the Word 
of the Lord. He is also an excellent preacher, preaching what is 
moral and practicing what he preaches. Therefore I say: Let his 
power and might in the Torah be encouraged. Let him teach 
and decide in all matters of monetary, dietary, and ritual law, 
get and halizah, and laws relating to cleanliness and unclean- 
liness. May it be the will of the Almighty to send him an hon- 
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orable position in accordance with his virtues. The said rabbi 
well deserves and is truly competent to guide a flock. Signed 
on this date... Isaac Elhanan, who dwells here in the holy con- 
gregation of Kovno. 


Modern Practice of Ordaining Rabbis 

During the 19 century, a drastic change took place with re- 
gard to the position, requirements, and training of rabbis. 
The change originated in Germany, which became the center 
for the development of Reform Judaism and for the scientific 
study of Jewish history and the Jewish religion. Knowledge 
solely of the Talmud and codes was no longer deemed sufhi- 
cient, and many communities now demanded that their rab- 
bis be versed in the vernacular, secular studies, and auxiliary 
Judaic subjects. The yeshivot and unsupervised instruction 
by individual rabbis were found to be increasingly unsatisfac- 
tory. The discontent with the traditional rabbinate was further 
intensified by the rapid spread of Reform Judaism. To meet 
these new conditions, rabbinical seminaries were organized 
in rapid succession. With the development of these schools, 
curricula were evolved which no longer placed the stress on 
Talmud and codes. The more the particular seminary moved 
away from Orthodoxy, the less its curriculum emphasized 
Talmud and related subjects. Bible, homiletics, Jewish history 
and philosophy, the grammar of Hebrew and of cognate lan- 
guages, pastoral psychology, and synagogue administration 
gradually became integral required courses of study for rab- 
binical students. Many of these seminaries no longer granted 
the traditional rabbinical degree, but rather certified their 
graduates as “preachers and teachers in Israel.” Some schools 
granted two different diplomas. Most graduates were simply 
awarded the “preacher and teacher” degree, while the more 
advanced students also received the traditional yoreh yoreh 
yaddin yaddin ordination after passing special examinations 
in Talmud and codes. Some schools continued to include the 
traditional formula of ordination in the format of its degree, 
but this formula was now being utilized in the ceremonial 
sense rather than as an indication of the graduate’s knowl- 
edge of the codes. 

In contemporary Israel, where there are solely tradi- 
tional yeshivot which ordain rabbis, the traditional method 
and form of ordination is utilized. In the United States, the 
Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Theological Seminary of *Yeshiva Uni- 
versity also ordains its graduates in the traditional fashion af- 
ter they complete a course of study which stresses Talmud 
and codes. The Jewish Theological Seminary does not grant 
the traditional ordination to its students. The Hebrew Union 
College includes the traditional formula of yoreh yoreh yad- 
din yaddin in the Hebrew version of its certification, but this 
is purely in the formal sense. The title “rabbi” is therefore no 
longer an indication, as it was up to the last centuries, that its 
bearer is thoroughly acquainted with the Talmud and codes, 
but it is the commonly accepted title for the spiritual leaders 
of all Jewish denominations, Orthodox, Conservative, Reform, 


and Reconstructionist. 
[Aaron Rothkoff] 
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Ordination of Women 

Female rabbinical ordination began to be seriously pondered 
in the late 19» century in Germany and the United States as a 
natural, if uncomfortable, consequence of Reform Judaism's 
insistence on the equality of men and women. Ordaining 
women also emerged as part of a larger debate about women’s 
rights and their access to the learned professions. If women 
wished to become doctors, lawyers, and ministers, professions 
which then largely excluded them, why should they not also 
aspire to the rabbinate? However, the ambivalence of Reform 
Jewish leaders, who struggled to balance their long-stated 
commitment to the religious emancipation of Jewish women 
with their own ingrained prejudices about women’s proper 
sphere, and their perceptions of the receptivity of their con- 
gregations to female rabbis, delayed a positive commitment 
to women’s ordination for nearly a century, despite a series 
of challengers. It took the collision of second-wave feminism 
with American Judaism to propel women into the rabbinate 
in a sustained and institutionalized way. By the first decade 
of the 21 century, the presence of hundreds of female rab- 
bis had expanded traditional notions of religious leadership 
throughout the Jewish world. 

The American debate over female rabbis first surfaced 
publicly in the 1890s as the press ordained the charismatic fe- 
male Jewish preacher Ray *Frank “the girl rabbi of the golden 
west.” In the decades that followed, a series of individuals 
challenged the established American rabbinical seminar- 
ies, each seeking unsuccessfully to become the first woman 
ever ordained and hoping to blaze a path for others to follow. 
These include Martha Neumark (1904-1981), whose request 
for a High Holiday pulpit, following three years of intensive 
study at Hebrew Union College, ultimately led to a 1923 vote 
by the lay board of governors supporting the policy of only 
ordaining men. The aspirations of other able women of this 
era were also disappointed, including those of Helen Hadas- 
sah Levinthal who was not ordained with her male classmates 
at the Jewish Institute of Religion in 1939, despite becoming 
the first American woman to complete a rabbinic curriculum. 
Apparently, none of these challengers were aware that in 1935, 
in Germany, Regina *Jonas (1902-1944) had already been pri- 
vately ordained. She used her rabbinic position to offer sol- 
ace to her persecuted co-religionists in Nazi Germany, but, 
because she shared their fate, the news of her breakthrough 
perished with her. 

In the 1950s, the question of women’s ordination received 
new attention when the story of Paula Herskovitz *Ackerman, 
a rebbetzin who succeeded her late husband in the pulpit was 
considered so newsworthy that her picture appeared in Time 
magazine. Publicity about the growing success of women in 
the Protestant ministry also prompted Reform rabbis, Jewish 
journalists, and leaders of the Reform National Federation 
of Temple Sisterhoods to return to the question of women 
rabbis. Concurrently, in the 1950s and 1960s, a small group 
of idealistic and able women students had come to HUC-JIR 
with hopes that their studies would lead to rabbinic ordina- 
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tion. The question of female ordination gained greater ur- 
gency in the 1960s. As many Americans and American Jews 
embraced a feminist commitment to egalitarianism, female 
ordination became an important symbol of Judaism's com- 
mitment to gender equity. 

Sally Jane *Priesand (1946- ), a talented and tenacious 
young woman, became the first woman rabbi in North Amer- 
ica in 1972, ordained by the Hebrew Union College-Jewish 
Institute of Religion in Cincinnati, Ohio. The decision to or- 
dain Priesand was never a foregone conclusion, but it seems 
likely that proclaiming a woman rabbi no longer appeared 
so revolutionary against the backdrop of the dramatic social 
and political upheavals in American life in this epoch. By ac- 
quiescing to women’s ordination, Reform leaders were able 
to portray themselves as continuing their historic project of 
adapting Judaism to respond to modernity while simultane- 
ously demonstrating Reform Judaism’s commitment to wom- 
en’s equality. Two years later the Reconstructionist movement 
ordained its first female rabbinic student, Sandy Eisenberg 
*Sasso (1947- ), and, in 1985, after a vociferous public debate 
that lasted slightly over a decade, the Conservative movement 
followed suit with the ordination of Amy *Eilberg (1955-_ ). 
Even as the question of the permissibility of women’s ordi- 
nation closed in the liberal movements of American Juda- 
ism and the first women were ordained in Great Britain and 
in Israel, engaged Orthodox Jews began to ask if and when 
there would be female Orthodox rabbis. In the early 21° cen- 
tury, halakhically knowledgeable women served as rabbinic 
assistants in some Modern Orthodox congregations in North 
America, and as expert advocates on legal issues connected 
with women’s status in Israel. 

As the struggle for female ordination closed for many, 
the history of women in the rabbinate has opened. Women 
rabbinical students and rabbis have had a transformative im- 
pact on their seminaries, their congregants, and their male 
colleagues, and have faced numerous challenges in the ef- 
fort to reconcile Judaism with women’s voices and perspec- 
tives. The first generations of female rabbis learned to con- 
vince congregations to hire them, to establish their authority 
in a hitherto exclusively male profession, and to negotiate 
for benefits such as maternity leave. Moreover, female rab- 
bis have confronted the marginalization of women’s voices 
and views in the sacred texts and liturgy of Jewish tradition 
and have focused attention on models of female strength, 
intelligence, and leadership in the Jewish past. Many have 
joined with other contemporary Jewish women to create new 
rituals to recognize and sacralize moments of change, joy, and 
despair in women's lives. They have also extended their feminist 
critique to include the challenges that face gays and lesbians. 

In every context in which they function, on pulpits and 
in classrooms, under the huppah and at the circumcision table, 
women rabbis have enlightened their congregants, students, 
and male colleagues about the impact of gender in Judaism and 
for Jewish women. In doing so, they have reshaped modern Ju- 
daism in ways utterly unimaginable a short half century ago. 
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See also *Rabbis, Rabbinate; *Rabbinical Training, Amer- 
ican; Rabbinical Seminaries. 
[Pamela S. Nadell (274 ed.)] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Bacher, in: MGwJ, 38 (1894), 122-7; Judah 
ben Barzilai of Barcelona, Sefer ha-Shetarot, ed. by S.H. Halberstam 
(1898, repr. 1967); L. Ginzberg, Geonica, 1 (1909); Graetz, Hist, in- 
dex, s.v. Ordination; Schuerer, Gesch, 2 (19074), 237-67; H.J. Born- 
stein, Mishpat ha-Semikhah ve-Koroteha (1919); B. Revel, in: Horeb, 5 
(1939), 1-26; Baron, Community, 2 (1942), 67-68, 79, see also index 
s.v. Ordination; Y.L. Maimon, Hiddush ha-Sanhedrin bi-Medinatenu 
ha-Mehuddeshet (1951); J. Newman, Semikhah (Ordination); a Study 
of its Origin, History and Function (1950), incl. bibl., xiii-xiv; J. Katz, 
in: Zion, 16 (1951), 28-45 (second pagination, Eng. summary, iii); S.B. 
Hoenig, The Great Sanhedrin (1953); S. Zeitlin, Religious and Secu- 
lar Leadership (1943); idem, in: JQR, 7 (1916/17), 499-517; 56 (1966), 
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berg (ed.), The Ordination of Women as Rabbis: Studies and Responsa 
(1988); E. Klapheck, Fraeulein Rabbiner Jonas: The Story of the First 
Woman Rabbi (2004); P.S. Nadell, Women Who Would Be Rabbis: A 
History of Women’s Ordination, 1889-1985 (1998); H. Ner-David. Life 
on the Fringes: A Feminist Journey toward Traditional Rabbinic Ordi- 
nation (2000); S. Sheridan (ed.), Hear Our Voice: Women Rabbis Tell 
Their Stories (1994); And the Gates Opened: Women in the Rabbinate 
(film, 2005); R. Alpert, S. Levi Elwell, and S. Idelson (eds.), Lesbian 
Rabbis: The First Generation (2001). 


SEMILIAN, SAVIN SOLOMON (1902-_), Romanian jour- 
nalist and historian of Romanian Jewry. Born in Braila, Semil- 
ian edited the economic columns of various Bucharest papers 
and wrote for most Romanian literary magazines and Jewish 
journals until dismissed during the Nazi regime. After World 
War 11 he resumed work as economic editor of the daily Co- 
tidianul, Natiunea, and other papers. He also wrote the history 
of Braila Jewry and on Jewish elements in Romanian folklore. 
He became librarian of Bucharest’s Jewish archives and edited 
Revista Cultului Mozaic, a cultural fortnightly published by 
the Federation of Jewish Communities. 


SEMINAIRE ISRAELITE DE FRANCE, institute of higher 
education of Jewish and secular learning; also known as Ecole 
Rabbinique; founded in Metz in 1829 and transferred to Paris 
in 1859. The Séminaire Israélite de France has trained rabbis, 
hazzanim, and Hebrew teachers for France and French-speak- 
ing countries. It has followed the motto of Torah im derekh erez 
(“Torah combined with general culture”) to meet the needs of 
modern Judaism. During the German occupation the semi- 
nary went to Vichy, Chamalliéres, Lyons; officially suppressed 
in 1943, it maintained semi-secret activity until the end of 
the war. Its directors from 1919 were the chief rabbi J. Bauer 
(1919-32); M. Liber, the renowned scholar (1932-51); H. Schilli 
(1951-75); E. Gugenheim (1977); E. Chouchena (1977-91); M. 
Gugenheim (1992-_ ). Basic studies include: Talmud; Bible, 
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with the ancient rabbinical and more recent commentaries; 
philosophy; ancient and modern Hebrew literature and Jew- 
ish history; homiletics and liturgy. The program of general 
studies consists of philosophy and French literature. Students 
can, or are encouraged to, follow a general academic course at 
the same time. Studies are spread over a period of one to five 
years according to a student’s previous qualifications. During 
their program of study, students are encouraged to attend a 
yeshivah in Israel for one year. They undergo various terms of 
probation, namely as talmud torah teachers, at the bet din, and 
in the communities. Formerly a preparatory section, which 
admitted younger pupils who had not yet obtained the bacca- 
laureate and which was known as the talmud torah, had been 
affiliated with the institution. Another branch, the Ecole de 
Pédagogie et de Liturgie, previously trained hazzanim and 
Hebrew teachers. The central consistory assumes the admin- 
istrative and financial responsibility of the institute, with in- 
creasing financial difficulties moving into the 21° century. The 
chief rabbi of France is the legal president of the administra- 
tive commission, and the institute provides boarding facilities 
for an average of 15 to 20 students. The final examination in- 
cludes the preparation of a memorandum (“mémoire”) and a 
rabbinical degree is awarded. Three degrees, on an average, are 
awarded each year. As the oldest institution of the seminary- 
type in the world and the last one existing in Western Europe, 
the s1F has recruited more than 400 students, more than 300 
of whom obtained the degree of rabbi, hazzan or teacher. In 
the early 21° century it faces the new, contradictory aspira- 
tions concerning the role of the rabbis and suffers from a lack 
of prestige and even from some suspicion among that part of 
religious Judaism whose references are in the “world of the 
yeshivot.’ Its library, with some 60,000 volumes, is unique in 
Paris despite losses in previous decades; in certain fields it is 
complementary to that of the *Alliance Israélite Universelle. 
The library was restored in 2004 and scholars have access to 
it; its manuscripts are on deposit in the Alliance library. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Bauer, Ecole Rabbinique de France 1830- 
1930 (1930); R. Berg, Histoire du Rabbinat francais (16°-20¢ siécle), 
(1992). WEBSITE: www.viejuive.com/associations/sif. 


[Henri Schilli / Jean-Pierre Rothschild (274 ed.)] 


SEMITES, a term originally referring to those peoples listed 
in the table of nations (Gen. 10) as descendants of Noah’s son 
Shem (Sem in the Lxx and the Vulgate). The derivative “Se- 
mitic” was coined as a linguistic term by A.L. Schloezer in 1781 
(in J.G. Eichhorn (ed.), Repertorium fuer biblische und morgen 
laendische Literatur, 8 (1781), 161). Shem is given five sons who 
had 21 descendants, making a total of 26 peoples derived from 
him. These include the Elamites and the Assyrians, the Lyd- 
ians (but note Gen. 10:13), the Arameans, and numerous Arab 
tribes (Gen. 10:21-31). They are spread from Lydia, eastward 
through Syria and Assyria, to Persia. Their northern boundary 
is Armenia, and their southern, the Red Sea and the Persian 
Gulf. Early in the development of modern ethnology it was re- 
alized that the list in Genesis combines peoples that sometimes 
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have nothing in common but geographic propinquity. “Sem- 
ite” was then defined by the supposed physical characteristics 
of the chief surviving representatives of the list, the Jews and 
the Arabs: dolichocephalic skulls; curly and abundant hair; 
slightly wavy or straight strong beard, predominantly black; 
prominent (straight or aquiline) nose; oval face (DB, S.v.). 
The problematic nature and evil results of earlier racial 
theories have led to a restriction of the terms Semite and Se- 
mitic in careful modern usage to linguistic categories. Aside 
from the biblical referent, the linguistic is the only modern 
scholarly-scientific use of the term. The combination of peo- 
ples under the rubric Semites in Genesis 10 is not justified by 
the linguistic criterion. The common features of the languages 
of the Assyrians, Arameans, and Arabs, which suffice to mark 
them as members of one family, set them apart from the “Sem- 
ite” Lydians (Lud) and Elamites, whose languages are totally 
unrelated. These common features comprise the identifying 
marks of the Semitic *languages, and in current usage the 
peoples speaking these languages are called Semitic - today 
mainly the Jews (Hebrew) and Arabs, but in ancient times the 
Akkadians, the Amorites, the Babylonians, the Phoenicians, 
and the Canaanites as well. A striking instance of divergence 
between modern and ancient classification is the case of the 
Canaanites and Phoenicians. Genesis 10:6 and verses 15-19 
represent them as Hamites, perhaps owing to their close re- 
lationship with Hamitic Egypt over many centuries. However, 
the languages of Phoenicia and Canaan - the best known of 
which is Hebrew (Isa. 19:18) — are Semitic in the modern sense, 
as are the peoples who spoke them. (The “Hebrews” do not 
appear at all in the table of nations; however, it is generally 
supposed that Eber, a descendant of Shem (Gen. 10:21, 25), is 
their eponym.) For the modern ethnological classification of 
the “Semites” see the article Theory of *Race; for the political 
use of the term, see “Antisemitism. 
[Moshe Greenberg] 


SEMITIC LANGUAGES, the name given by A.L. Schloezer 
in 1781 to the language family to which Hebrew belongs be- 
cause the languages then reckoned among this family (ex- 
cept Canaanite) were spoken by peoples included in Genesis 
10:21-29 among the sons of Shem. 


1. Wider Background 

The Semitic family forms part of a wider grouping generally 
called Hamito-Semitic, but lately also known as Afroasiatic 
or Afrasian. This includes with certainty: 

(a) Ancient Egyptian and its descendant, Coptic; 

(b) the Cushitic languages, comprising a large number 
of mostly little-explored languages spoken in the northeast 
corner of Africa, the most important ones being Beja (on the 
Red Sea coast), Galla (in Ethiopia), and Somali; 

(c) Berber, with numerous dialects, spread from the Siwa 
Oasis in Egypt to Morocco, and southward into the Sahara 
(Tuareg). Less well established is the status within this family 
of the Chadic languages of West Africa, the chief of which is 
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dam where he studied Hebrew grammar under Samuel Posen 
and wrote a Hebrew grammar entitled Girsa de-Yenuka (“A 
Schoolboy’s Study,” 1718). The book consists of excerpts from 
grammar books and the principles of grammar. The popu- 
larity of the work in Frankfurt, where Auerbach had settled, 
encouraged him to write another Hebrew grammar, Shuta 
de- Yenuka (“Schoolboy’s Talk,” 1725). Having meanwhile de- 
voted himself “to interpreting and explaining ... Rashi’s gram- 
matical comments on the Pentateuch,’ he published his work, 
Beer Rehovot (Sulzbach, 1730; a supercommentary on Rashi’s 
commentary on the Pentateuch). In his introduction, Auer- 
bach states that he followed in the footsteps of Elijah *Mizrahi 
and that his purpose was not “to criticize the great scholars 
but rather to comprehend and understand the literal and true 
meaning of Rashi’s grammatical comments.” He also translated 
into Yiddish *Jedaiah ha-Penini’s Behinat Olam under the title 
of Zafenat Pa’neah (1743). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar, 65, no. 174; A. Walden, Shem 
ha-Gedolim he-Hadash, 2 (1864), 5b, no. 11; Fuenn, Keneset, 589; Stein- 
schneider, Cat Bod, 908-9, no. 4910. 

[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


AUERBACH, ISAAC LEVIN (1791-1853), German preacher 
and pioneer of the *Reform movement. From 1815 Auerbach 
served as preacher in the Berlin synagogue established by 
Israel *Jacobson; he was co-founder of the *Verein fuer Kul- 
tur und Wissenschaft des Judentums, taught for some years 
at a girl’s school, and for 25 years, until 1851, was preacher 
in Leipzig. Auerbach, as an advocate of Reform, preached 
in German and wrote a thesis using talmudic argumenta- 
tion justifying the use of German in divine service (1818). He 
also published sermons on contemporary problems (1828), a 
call for tolerance (1833), and for Reform based on historical 
grounds (1845). His attitude to assimilation and religion can 
be discerned in his sermon on the *Damascus Affair; while 
not especially identifying himself with his coreligionists in the 
East, he defended the Jewish religion against the degradation 
it had suffered. His brother BARUCH AUERBACH (1793-1864) 
founded the Berlin Jewish Orphanage in 1833, directing it un- 
til his death. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.G. Reissner, Eduard Gans (Ger., 1965), 
index; Altmann, in: yLBI, 6 (1961), 4-16; Ottenheimer, in: MGwJ, 
78 (1934), 481-8. 


AUERBACH, ISRAEL (1878-1956), Zionist writer. Auer- 
bach was born in Wissek, Posen province (then Germany). 
He joined the Zionist group at the University of Berlin, to- 
gether with his brother Elias *Auerbach, his two brothers- 
in-law, Arthur *Hantke and Heinrich *Loewe, and Alfred 
*Klee, all of whom became leaders of German Zionism. Au- 
erbach was active in Zionist circles in Berne where he became 
a teacher. From 1908 until 1920 Auerbach directed the edu- 
cational network in Constantinople of the *Hilfsverein der 
Juden. He enlisted the sympathies of many influential per- 
sonalities for the Zionist cause. After returning to Berlin in 
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1920, he became secretary-general of the Hochschule fuer die 
Wissenschaft des Judentums. Auerbach directed the *Keren 
Hayesod office in France from 1933 to 1936, and its Jerusalem 
office from 1936. Auerbach contributed articles to the Zionist 
and Jewish press, outstanding of which are his reports from 
Constantinople written for the central Zionist organ, Die Welt. 
He also published poetry, essays, and a play, Mose (1925, in 
German), which was performed on the occasion of the 14" 
Zionist Congress. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Davar (June 18, 1956); MB (June 8, 1956). 
[Getzel Kressel] 


AUERBACH, LEOPOLD (1828-1897), German physician 
and biologist; one of the pioneers of modern embryology. Au- 
erbach was born in Breslau and studied there and at Leipzig 
and Berlin. From 1863 until his death he held teaching posts 
at Breslau University, being appointed assistant professor of 
biology and histology in 1877, but because he was Jewish never 
becoming a full professor. Auerbach pursued research in al- 
most every field of botany and biology, but his major achieve- 
ments lay in the investigation of cell division and embryonic 
development in animals. In his Organologische Studien (1874) 
he provided a basis for the new science of cellular biology. He 
was ahead of his time in concluding that differences in the cells 
of the embryo are the result of differences in the various parts 
of the organism to which they belong. He was also among the 
first to realize that during cell division the nucleus does not 
disintegrate, but merely changes its form and structure. The 
lymphatics in the intestinal walls are named after him. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Kisch, Forgotten Leaders in Modern Medi- 


cine (1954). 
[Joshua O. Leibowitz] 


AUERBACH, MEIR BEN ISAAC (1815-1878), rabbi of 
Jerusalem. Auerbach was born in Dobra, central Poland, and 
served as rabbi of the Polish towns of Kowal, Kolo, and Ka- 
lish (Kalisz). In 1860 he migrated to Jerusalem where, at the 
request of Samuel *Salant, one of the leading Jerusalem rab- 
bis, he was elected rabbi of the Ashkenazi congregation. He 
refused to accept a salary, living on the great wealth he had 
brought with him. “The rabbi of Kalish,’ as he was usually 
called in Jerusalem, was noted for his efforts to develop Jew- 
ish settlement in Erez Israel and to extend and strengthen the 
Jewish settlement in Jerusalem. He headed a society which 
attempted unsuccessfully to purchase land in Jericho for an 
agricultural settlement. In Jerusalem he gave generous aid to 
various charitable institutions and supported such projects 
as arranging the affairs of the *halukkah, founding the gen- 
eral council of Keneset Yisrael, and the yeshivah Ohel Yaakov. 
One of the founders of the Me’ah She’arim quarter, he was a 
vigilant defender of tradition, and fought vehemently against 
reformers, especially the supporters of secular education in 
Jerusalem. He was author of Imrei Binah, novellae on the 
Shulhan Arukh and responsa on Orah Hayyim and on Hoshen 
Mishpat (pts. 1, 2, Jerusalem, 1869-76); part 3, novellae to Even 
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Hausa, and of the Central-Saharan group. Genetic relation- 
ship has often been claimed between the Semitic languages 
and the Indo-European family (to which English belongs as 
one of the Teutonic languages, as well as Latin and its descen- 
dants, Greek, Slavonic, Iranian, Sanskrit, Hittite, etc.). Though 
such a connection is intrinsically probable, no definite proof 
has been provided. 


2. The Semitic Family 

About 70 distinct forms of Semitic are known, ranging from 
important languages with large literatures to language forms 
used over a limited territory and either entirely unwritten or 
possessing but few preserved documents. It was usual, until 
a short time ago, to group all these into five great branches: 
Canaanite, Aramaic, Akkadian, Arabic, and Ethiopic, each 
with an important literary language at its center, and the 
other forms treated as dialects. This division can no longer 
be maintained because of the discovery of languages that do 
not fit into any of those branches, and the rise of doubts with 
regard to the genetic justification of the assumption of such 
branches as Canaanite, Aramaic, or Arabic. It is, however, still 
convenient to describe the languages and dialects roughly in 
the order of the above branches. 


3a. Northwest Semitic 

This is the grouping to which Hebrew belongs. Starting from 
the north, there is Ugaritic, on the seacoast in the northwest 
corner of Syria, documented in the 14-13" centuries B.c.E. 
by poetry, mainly epic, and by administrative lists and letters. 
While quite distinct from Hebrew as a language, it closely re- 
sembles Hebrew in its poetical style, and its study has thrown 
much light on certain aspects of Hebrew literature. South of 
Ugaritic, along the coast as far as Haifa and even beyond, was 
the area of Phoenician. The oldest inscriptions have been vari- 
ously dated to the 17, 12", or even ninth century B.c.£. In the 
Phoenician homeland, inscriptions appear down to the first 
century B.c.£. Inscriptions in this language are also known 
from Cyprus, from Cilicia (the inscription of Azatiwada of 
the eighth (?) century is the longest Phoenician inscription 
known), and from various places in the Mediterranean as far 
west as Spain, from Marseille, from Pyrgoi in Italy, etc. In Car- 
thage, a Phoenician colony, the language developed a distinct 
form, called Punic, and in its latest stage, documented down 
to the first centuries c.z., Neo-Punic. In Punic there exists the 
only continuous text which shows what Phoenician sounded 
like, namely the Punic passages in Latin script inserted in 
the play Poenulus by Plautus (254-184). From these it is also 
learned that at least second-century Phoenician was more dif- 
ferent from Hebrew than can be guessed from the unvocal- 
ized Semitic script of the inscriptions. 

The earliest attestation of the language of Phoenicia, 
however, is not in documents written in that language, but is 
obtained through the mistakes made by scribes in that area 
in the Babylonian cuneiform text of the Tell el-Amarna *Let- 
ters (14t®-13th centuries B.C.E.), aS well as in a small number 
of local words used to gloss certain Babylonian words in those 
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letters. These so-called Canaanisms show clearly that already 
at that time a language was spoken in the area which had typi- 
cal features of later Phoenician. However, the senders of the 
Tell el-Amarna Letters were not only local rulers in what later 
became Phoenicia, but also in the inland of Syria and further 
south in Palestine. The Canaanisms in letters from all those 
areas are so similar that a single language was used in that en- 
tire region. That there should have been no marked differences 
of language in such a large, geographically broken-up and 
politically disunited area is rather strange, and in fact there 
is evidence of at least one difference, in the development of 
the sibilants, between Jerusalem and the areas further north, 
which appears in place names. Therefore the question may 
be asked whether the Canaanisms in the Tell el-Amarna Let- 
ters do not represent a common literary language rather than 
the actual spoken local forms. This problem, still unsolved, 
is of great importance to the history of Hebrew, in view of 
the large-scale Canaanite element in that language. The evi- 
dence, however, speaks in any case for the assumption that a 
language very close to Hebrew was spoken in Palestine in the 
period preceding the Israelite conquest. Unfortunately there 
exists no later literary document in the language of the non- 
Israelite Semitic population of Palestine. All views about the 
relation between Canaanite and Hebrew are based on extrapo- 
lations from what is known of Phoenician and of pre-Israelite 
Canaanite. Apart from the Tell el-Amarna Letters, there are 
two other sources of information about the Semitic languages 
spoken in Palestine. One source is the Semitic loanwords in 
Ancient Egyptian and the few words in Egyptian texts put 
into the mouths of Semites. This material is unmistakably 
Northwest Semitic, but cannot be further defined with any 
certainty, and there are many items the semantic identifica- 
tion of which is doubtful. Part of it is written in the so-called 
syllabic hieroglyphic spelling, and according to the reading 
of this system by WF. Albright, the Semitic words show u in 
places where Semitic a is represented in Canaanite by 6. The 
other source is a number of inscriptions in an early form of 
alphabetic writing, which has not yet been satisfactorily deci- 
phered, and some in legible Canaanite script, of which a few 
may be non-Israelite. 

To the south of Canaan a number of inscriptions have 
been found in the Sinai Peninsula, some superimposed upon 
datable Egyptian objects. The whole series is variously dated 
by scholars between 1900 and 1500 B.c.£. Their Semitic char- 
acter has not been doubted, but the attempts at decipherment 
have not produced enough agreement even to identify their 
language with assurance as Northwest Semitic. 

Proceeding inland, east of the coastal languages de- 
scribed, from south to north, there is in southern Transjor- 
dan evidence of three ancient peoples: the Edomites, the Am- 
monites, and the Moabites. The few Ammonite and Edomite 
inscriptions found are insufficient to allow conclusions as to 
the exact character of those languages. As for Edomite, quite 
a few scholars have sought evidence concerning the Edomite 
language in the deviations of the Book of Job from normal 
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biblical Hebrew, some drawing the conclusion that it was a 
form of Arabic, others, especially N.H. Tur-Sinai, that it was 
Aramaic. King Mesha of Moab set up a lengthy inscription, of 
which now two copies are known. Unless the view of Segert is 
accepted that the inscription is in Hebrew, written by an Isra- 
elite, it must be concluded that eighth-century Moabite was 
very similar to biblical Hebrew, at least as far as its consonan- 
tal skeleton was concerned. A plaster text found at Tell Deir 
Alla (biblical Succoth?) revealed an unknown Northwest Se- 
mitic dialect, though some consider the language of the text 
to be Aramaic. 

The linguistic situation in inland Syria is complicated. At 
Mari and in Mesopotamia, one finds in the second quarter of 
the second millennium large numbers of personal names of 
a Northwest Semitic character, and at Mari also a few com- 
mon nouns apparently belonging to the same language. His- 
torically, these names are connected with the nomad people 
called Amurrt. Although the bearers of these names ruled 
Mari and Babylonia, they did not, as far as is known, produce 
any documents in their own language, but used Akkadian, 
and the proper names are practically all there is to go on in 
reconstructing the language they spoke; it shows connections 
with Ugaritic and Canaanite. It is still a moot point whether 
the Emori mentioned in the Bible were Amurri. Also the con- 
nection between the Amurrt and the central Syrian state of 
Amurru is not clear. Because of the position of the Amorites 
as a link between Mesopotamia and Syria and Palestine, it is 
possible - but cannot be proved at present - that the Amorite 
language had considerable influence upon the rest of North- 
west Semitic. 

At Zenjirli, in northern Syria, there are, for a short period 
in the eighth century B.c.£., inscriptions in the local language 
of a region called Sham/al or Yaudi. This so-called Samalian 
stands about halfway between Phoenician and Aramaic. The 
existence of such an intermediate dialect is of importance for 
determining the origins of the most widely developed branch 
of Northwest Semitic, Aramaic. It is widely believed, following 
the researches of Moscati and Mazar, that Aramaic, used from 
the early ninth century onward in inscriptions from northern 
Syria to Damascus, did not come as a separate language with 
the Aramaic tribes from outside Syria, but rather spread from 
the region of Damascus as a result of the unification of large 
parts of Syria under the tenth-century kingdom of Damascus. 
The presence of certain “Aramaic” phonetic features in the He- 
brew of the 11'?-century Song of Deborah shows that North- 
ern Hebrew shared these features with the Damascus dialect. 
As a result of political events, dialects in middle and northern 
Syria, which originally may have resembled Amorite and/or 
Yaudic, became Aramaicized. (For the later fortunes of this 
language, see *Aramaic.) The great importance of the Aramaic 
language group for the study of Hebrew is due 

(a) to its being the best-preserved member of the North- 
west Semitic branch, 

(b) to its persistent influence on Hebrew at almost all the 
stages of the latter's development, and 
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(c) to the existence of several specific Jewish- Aramaic 
dialects at various times, beginning with biblical Aramaic 
and ending with today’s colloquials from Iraqi, Turkish, and 
Iranian Kurdistan. 


3b. East Semitic 

This is represented by the various branches of the Akkadian 
language and by Eblaitic. The former is divided into Old Akka- 
dian (c. 2500-1950 B.C.E.), Babylonian (which also was used 
as a literary language in Assyria), and Assyrian. Akkadian was 
written in a script that expressed syllables, and hence also in- 
dicated the vowels, but on the other hand seems to have been 
in several respects phonetically imperfect, owing to its hav- 
ing been adapted originally from a non-Semitic language, Su- 
merian. Documents were written mainly with a stylus on clay 
tablets (cuneiform), and are thus practically imperishable. The 
huge number of private letters, contracts, public documents, 
and literary texts preserved makes Akkadian one of the prin- 
cipal sources for ancient Semitic. Various forms of Akkadian 
served in the second millennium B.c.£. for purposes of offi- 
cial correspondence in Syria and Palestine. The outstanding 
case of this is the Tell el-Amarna Letters. This use of Akka- 
dian bears witness to what must have been extensive cultural 
influence. In its wake, hundreds of Akkadian words entered 
the Hebrew language, and this number was further increased 
during the political contacts in the ninth to sixth centuries and 
once more through indirect loans via Aramaic. It appears that 
by a gradual process, between the eighth and the sixth cen- 
turies, Akkadian died out as a spoken language, and was in 
its homeland replaced by Aramaic. Its written use, however, 
continued on a smaller scale after 539, and Akkadian docu- 
ments so far discovered can be dated as late as 75 c.£. Eblaitic 
is the language of the Syrian city of Ebla and is attested from 
the 24tt-23"4 centuries B.C.E. It too is written in cuneiform, 
though many features of the language are obscured by the 
orthography and thus its classification is difficult. Some have 
argued that it is an early dialect of Akkadian. 


3c. South Semitic 

The earliest attestation of South Semitic speech are a num- 
ber of names borne by leaders of the Aribi tribes whom As- 
surbanipal and Sennacherib fought in the Syrian Desert and 
in northern Arabia. Their language seems to have belonged 
to a group of dialects now called Proto-Arabic or Ancient 
North Arabian. The chief one is Thamudic, attested along 
the northern and southern edge of Arabia as well as in Tran- 
sjordan. Others are Dedanite and Lihyanic in biblical Mid- 
ian, and Safaitic in an area east of Damascus. The numerous 
inscriptions consist mainly of names, but give enough infor- 
mation about the language to show that it is related to Ara- 
bic. The time of these inscriptions extends from c. 500 B.C.E. 
to 500 c.E. The Nabatean inscriptions in Transjordan, south- 
ern Palestine, and Sinai (c. 150 B.C.E.-300 C.E.), and the Pal- 
myrene inscriptions in the Syrian Desert (first-third cen- 
turies c.E.), though in Aramaic, were put up by speakers 
of Arabic dialects, and provide further information about 
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the earlier history of that language. Later Arab philologists 
have preserved some data on dialects spoken in the penin- 
sula closer to the seventh century, and there are also a few in- 
scriptions. It is probable that Classical Arabic was formed as 
an intertribal lingua franca before 500 C.E. It is first attested 
by a fairly large number of poems of the sixth century and by 
the Koran in the early seventh century. Owing to the Muslim 
conquests, Arabic became the vehicle of a far-flung and lively 
culture, with uninterrupted literary use until the present day. 
From the beginning, much Arabic was written by people who 
did not speak it, and through the efforts of grammarians and 
schools it has maintained its grammar and syntax, and much 
of its vocabulary, almost unchanged. Since the Muslims con- 
quered the entire territory occupied by Semitic languages in 
Asia, the speakers of such languages gradually gave up their 
own speech in favor of Arabic, and only small islands of Ara- 
maic and of South Arabian persisted. On the other hand, Ara- 
bic absorbed many words from those languages. 

A short time after the conquests there is evidence that 
spoken Arabic differed profoundly from the written form; in 
part it seems to have continued pre-Classical dialects. In the 
Middle Ages Christians and Jews often wrote an Arabic that 
showed influence of the spoken forms. Except for Maltese, no 
spoken Arabic colloquial achieved official status as a written 
language, but there was some popular literature in various dia- 
lects, and of course many have been recorded and described 
by mainly western linguists. 

At the southern end of Arabia an entirely different group 
of languages exists. It is attested since about the middle of the 
first millennium B.c.£. by inscriptions in a number of Ancient 
South Arabian languages: Sabean, Minean, Hadramautic, etc. 
Minean inscriptions have also been found in biblical Midian, 
probably set up by a trading colony. Owing to the absence of 
vowels and the rigid style of the texts, these languages are only 
partly recoverable; but what is known shows some interesting 
similarities with Northwest Semitic. Ancient South Arabian 
speech died out probably before 1000 C.£.; inscriptions were set 
up until just prior to the Islamic period. What is probably a dis- 
tinct branch of the same language group, spoken in an area out- 
side that in which Ancient South Arabian culture flourished, is 
at present represented by Mahri (Mehri), Shahari (Shkhauri), 
Harsusi, and Botahari, spoken at the southern tip of the Sultan- 
ate of Muscat and Oman, and by Sogotri, spoken on the island 
of Socotra in the Indian Ocean. These very archaic and, for the 
comparative study of Semitic, highly interesting languages, are 
only rather sketchily recorded, mainly by a mission of Aus- 
trian scholars in the late 19" century. Eritrea and the adjoin- 
ing Ethiopian region of Tigre, with its capital Aksum, appear 
to have been colonized by South Arabians. At first, in the be- 
ginning of the Christian Era, Sabean was used on monuments, 
but by the third century c.k. there are texts written in the local 
language, Geez (Ethiopic), first in South Arabian characters, 
then in a special script, which in the fourth century was pro- 
vided with regular vowel markings by adding short strokes or 
circles and other alterations in the shape of letters. Until the 
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tenth century, Geez literature consists entirely of translations 
of Christian religious texts; after the 12" century, when Geez 
was no longer spoken, it served also for original writing. The 
present spoken languages of Semitic stock in Ethiopia are un- 
doubtedly related to Geez. Tigrinya, the language of Eritrea, 
and Tigre in northern Ethiopia and the Sudan, seem to be di- 
rect descendants of Geez, while the exact connection with the 
southern group, consisting of Amharic, Gafat, Argobba, Ha- 
rari, and Gurage, the latter a cluster of rather divergent dialects, 
is not clear. Amharic, written since the 14 century, is now the 
rapidly developing official language of Ethiopia. 


4. The Divisions of Semitic 

The most widely accepted view is that the first division which 
Semitic underwent, probably before 3000 B.c.£., was between 
East Semitic (Akkadian) and all the rest. At a later date, but 
before 2000 B.c.E., West Semitic divided into a northern 
and a southern branch. Northwest Semitic then divided into 
Canaanite and Aramaic; Southwest Semitic into Arabic and 
South Arabian plus Ethiopic. The units mentioned again broke 
up into the languages actually attested. Another version of this 
view associates the theory of the “family tree” with successive 
“waves” emerging from the original home of the Semites, by 
most assumed to have been the Arabian Peninsula: first the 
Akkadians, then the Canaanites, Aramaeans, Ethiopians, and 
finally the Arabs. The picture here presented has been ques- 
tioned since the discovery of Ugaritic, Amorite, and Deir Alla, 
which do not fully fit into the accepted division of Northwest 
Semitic, and since the realization that Arabia could hardly 
have supported sufficient population for such large waves of 
emigration before the domestication of the camel not long be- 
fore 1000 B.c.E. No alternative theory has yet been generally 
accepted, either with reference to the original homeland of the 
Semites — or of the Semitic language family - or to account for 
its subdivisions. Some scholars have questioned the existence 
of either a proto-Canaanite or a proto-Aramaic, and suggested 
that Northwest Semitic was in 2000 B.c.£. still undifferenti- 
ated, and the closer similarity of some languages to each other 
might be due to later influences of one upon the other. Re- 
cently many scholars have preferred a classification that di- 
vides West Semitic into a South Semitic branch that includes 
South Arabian and Ethiopian, and a Central Semitic branch 
consisting of Arabic and the Northwest Semitic languages. 


5. Proto-Semitic 
SOUNDS. Proto-Semitic probably had the sounds indicated 
in the following table. 








Ordinary plosives: p b t d k g 

Fricatives: th dh kh gh 

Nasals: m n 

Emphatic sounds: t s Z d q 

Sibilants: s z sh os $s 

Gutturals: : h 2 h 

Other consonants: | r Ww y 

Vowels: a i u a 1 rT 
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Recent studies have reconstructed t, s, and q as originally 
glottalic or ejective; s, s, and sh as %, I, and s respectively; and 
dasl’. 


REMARKS ON GRAMMAR. Proto-Semitic nouns had at least 
three cases: nominative ending in -u, genitive in -i, and an 
adverbial accusative case in -a. The feminine nouns ended 
mainly in -t, but there were other suffixes. There was no defi- 
nite article. The plural of nouns seems to have been expressed 
in a number of different ways. There was also a dual. 

The most remarkable feature of the verb in Semitic and 
Hamitic is the possibility of varying the meaning of the verbal 
root by prefixes: sh, and perhaps also ’, to express causation 
(to make someone else do the action); t and n (also infixed t 
after the first root letter) for passive and reflexive. The mid- 
dle or the last root letter could also be doubled or repeated, 
or part of the root repeated, to express various modifications, 
such as repetition or an elusive quality called emphasis. In- 
ternal vowel changes in the stem expressed intransitivity and 
the passive voice. 

There were three tenses, fully preserved only in Akka- 
dian: the perfect yaqtul, the imperfect yagattil, and a form to 
express state rather than action, gatil or qatala. The first two 
were conjugated by a combination of prefixes and suffixes, 
the last by suffixes only. Moods and certain other variations 
were indicated by adding vowels or n to the first two tenses. 
‘These tenses were only partly for the expression of time; it is 
thought that their main function was aspect: yaqtul expressed 
an action that takes place once and was accomplished, while 
yagattil indicated that an action goes on for some time. This 
aspect function is still clearly seen in the biblical Hebrew per- 
fect and imperfect tenses. 

The outstanding peculiarity in syntax is the nominal sen- 
tence, which corresponds roughly to English sentences con- 
taining “is” (though its use is much wider), but contains no 
words for “is.” These sentences are timeless, and it seems that 
Proto-Semitic did not yet possess the possibility to express the 
perfect and imperfect moods by a verb meaning “to be’, since 
the verbs for this purpose differ in the various languages. A 
special type of nominal clause enables the Semitic languages 
to take any element out of an ordinary verbal or nominal sen- 
tence and to place it in front of the sentence, making it the 
subject, and the rest of the sentence (with a pronoun to repre- 
sent the word taken out) the predicate. For example, the sen- 
tence “The way of God is in storm” is transformed into “God 
(is) his way is in storm” (cf. Nahum 1:3). 

All Semitic languages make use of the same root in dif- 
ferent functions within the same sentence, mainly to express 
emphasis, such as “a killer killed” (= someone killed), “he 
killed a killing’, “she pancaked pancakes” (11 Sam. 13:6), “the 
boy (was) a boy” (1 Sam. 1:24). 


6. Relation of Hebrew to Other Semitic Languages 

If the changes from the Proto-Semitic situation are taken as an 
index of the genetic relationship between languages it will be 
found that Hebrew shares important developments with dif- 
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ferent languages. Thus it shares with Phoenician, considered 
with Moabite to be closest to Hebrew, the development of orig- 
inal @ to 6. It appears that Phoenician, like Hebrew, lengthened 
short vowels under certain circumstances; it pronounced the 
lengthened a as 6, and in this agrees with the Ashkenazi and 
Yemenite, but not the Sephardi pronunciation of Hebrew. The 
changes of dh to z, th to sh, z and d to s are common to He- 
brew, Moabite, Phoenician, and Akkadian, while those of gh 
to “ and kh to h appear in Hebrew, Moabite, Phoenician, and 
Aramaic only. Hebrew agrees with Aramaic in changing $ to 
s (probably late), while Phoenician and Akkadian changed it 
into sh, as did Ugaritic. Ugaritic changed d to s, but not z. The 
only sound change that Ugaritic is known to have shared only 
with Phoenician, Moabite, and Hebrew, is that of initial w into 
y. Though the earlier development of the sounds of Aramaic 
was rather different from the Hebrew, Hebrew underwent two 
important changes which it shares with later Aramaic: 

(a) the ordinary plosives p, b, t, d, k, g came to be pro- 
nounced as fricatives f, v, th, dh, kh, gh when preceded by a 
vowel, unless they were doubled; 

(b) short vowels in unstressed open syllables (unless 
lengthened) were reduced to an indeterminate vowel é (Séwa 
mobile). This (as also the further reduction, called Séwa me- 
dium) continues to turn plosives positioned after it into frica- 
tives. Hebrew, Phoenician, and Aramaic lost at an early stage 
the ability to pronounce short vowels at the end of a word, and 
through this gave up the cases of nouns; in Arabic the same 
change occurred only after 600 C.E. 

It should be noted that Ugaritic was almost as close to 
Proto-Semitic in its sound system as were Ancient South 
Arabian and Classical Arabic, and therefore quite unlike He- 
brew. Neither did it resemble Hebrew closely in its grammar. 
The main feature common to Ugaritic, Phoenician, and bib- 
lical Hebrew was the -m ending for the masculine plural, as 
opposed to -n in Moabite, Aramaic, and Arabic, but also in 
mishnaic Hebrew. However, Ugaritic, like Tell el-Amarna Ca- 
naanite, still distinguished a nominative -ima from genitive 
and accusative -ima, while Phoenician and Hebrew have -im 
only. Hebrew early elided the t of the feminine ending at(u), 
Phoenician only very late, Arabic first in the end of the sen- 
tence, and after 600 c.£. throughout (the ¢ remains in the con- 
struct state). With Phoenician, Moabite, and Ancient North 
Arabian, Hebrew shares the article ha-; with Phoenician, Ar- 
amaic, and Classical Arabic the ha- or ha- before the demon- 
strative pronoun (Heb. ha-zeh). 

Biblical Hebrew and Moabite stand alone in preserving 
the old perfect form yaqtul when preceded by wa- (“and”), 
while at the same time using the old stative form, qatal, as 
a perfect when not preceded by “and” (i.e., at the beginning 
of an utterance, or in the middle of a sentence). Phoenician, 
Yaudic, Old Aramaic, and perhaps Ancient North Arabian 
abandoned the old perfect yaqtul altogether much earlier than 
Hebrew, which did so only during the Second Temple period. 
Classical Arabic still has some remnants of perfect yaqtul. 
Ancient South Arabian has very rare cases of perfective wa- 
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yaqtul, Ehiopic only perfective qatala. Ugaritic poetry usually 
employs perfective yaqtul, but the administrative prose only 
perfective qatala. Hebrew thus was more conservative than 
neighboring languages in carrying out a change characteris- 
tic of the whole of West Semitic. 

Characteristic of Tell el-Amarna Canaanite, Hebrew, 
Moabite, and Phoenician (where it is only attested late) is the 
ending -ti of the first person singular of the perfect (elsewhere 
-tu). The first person singular pronoun ‘nk (Heb. anokhi), as 
opposed to ‘n (Heb. dni), also in Akkadian, Ugaritic, Phoeni- 
cian, Moabite, and Yaudic, is an ancient form, found also in 
Egyptian, Somali (aniga), and Berber. It ended in -i also in 
Tell el-Amarna Canaanite and in Phoenician. 

The Hebrew hdyah (“to be”), from hwy, is also found 
in Aramaic, Yaudic, rarely in Akkadian, and according to an 
ancient lexicon possibly also in Ugaritic, while the ordinary 
verb for “to be” in Ugaritic is kwn, as in Phoenician, Arabic, 
South Arabian, and Ethiopic. The use of yesh (“there is”), from 
‘yth, is paralleled by Ugaritic, Aramaic, and Akkadian; in Ar- 
abic only in the negative. The Hebrew negative éyn (“there 
is not”) is found in Ugaritic, Late Phoenician, Moabite, and 
Babylonian. Phoenician and Akkadian have sh- as relative 
pronoun and mark of the genitive; this is found in very early 
Hebrew (the time of the Judges), in the Hebrew of the Sec- 
ond Temple period, and in mishnaic Hebrew. It is not clear 
what the relation is between this and the Classical Hebrew 
asher in the same sense. The Hebrew accusative sign et is also 
found in Moabite, Phoenician (‘yt), Yaudic (wt), and early 
Aramaic (yat). 

A survey of the first 100 Phoenician (not Punic) words 
in the dictionary shows that 82% have the same meaning 
in Hebrew. A comparison with Ugaritic on the basis of the 
basic word list of Morris Swadesh shows 79% with the same 
meaning as in Hebrew. Comparisons with other languages 
according to the same list indicate the following percentages 
of correspondence with Hebrew: 66% for Syriac, 53% for Akka- 
dian, 50% for Arabic, and 47% for Geez (Ethiopic). Calculation 
of these results according to Swadesh’s lexicostatisical method 
suggests that these differences reflect not only the difference 
in the date at which these words were recorded, but also 
different degrees of relationship, corresponding to the ac- 
cepted “family tree” grouping of the Semitic languages (cf. 
para. 4). The following examples will give some idea of the 
forms the same word takes in different Semitic and Hamai- 
tic languages. 

(1) “Water”: Heb. mayim, Ug. mym, Syr. mayyé, Old Akk. 
miu, Ar. ma@un, Eth. may, Egyptian mw, Somali mah, Berber 
aman (pl.), Chadic am, yam. 

(2) “Name”: Heb. shém, Phoen. shm, Ug. shm, Syr. shma, 
Akk. shumu, Ar. ismun, Geez sém, Beja sim, Hausa sind. 

(3) “Three”: Heb. shalosh (fem.), Late Punic salus, Ug. 
thith, Syr. tlath, Ar. thalathun, Geez shalas. 

(4) “Fingernail, claw”: Heb. sipporen, Syr. tephra, Akk. 
supru, Ar. zufrun, Sogotri tifer, Geez séfér, Cushitic (Agau) 
chiffer, Berber (Tuareg) atfer. 
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7. The Origin of Hebrew 

The thoroughly “Hebraic” character of Tell el-Amarna Ca- 
naanite, as far as it can be discerned from the glosses (cf. para. 
3a), demands an answer to the question how the Israelites, 
who came from outside the country, arrived at speaking a 
language so closely similar to that which had been spoken in 
Palestine before the conquest. Since the outstanding similari- 
ties (6 for 4,-ti in the first person perfect, anokhi (“T’) with 7) 
are restricted to a well-defined and comparatively small area, 
it is impossible to claim that they would have appeared al- 
ready in the speech the patriarchs brought from their home 
in Mesopotamia. It is generally assumed that the Israelites, ei- 
ther in the patriarchal period or after the conquest, adopted 
the Canaanite speech. Hans Bauer, G.R. Driver, H. Birkeland, 
and other scholars, however, saw in Hebrew traces of an ad- 
mixture of the former language spoken by the Israelites. This 
Mischsprache (“mixed language”) theory has been employed 
to account for certain inconsistencies and doublets in Bibli- 
cal Hebrew grammar and vocabulary, e.g., for the fact that a 
did not always become 6, and for the coexistence of wa-yaq- 
tul and qatal to express the perfect (and wé-qatal and yiqtol 
for the imperfect). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: SEMITIC AND HAMITO-SEMITIC: T.A. Se- 
beok (ed.), Current Trends in Linguistics, 6 (1970), 237-527; A. Meil- 
let and M. Cohen (eds.), Les langues du monde (71952), 82-181; I.M. 
Diakonoff, Semito-Hamitic Languages (1965); M. Cohen, Essai com- 
paratif sur le... Chamito-Sémitique (1947); H. Fleisch, Introduction a 
létude des langues sémitiques (1947); G. Bergstraesser, Einfuehrung 
in die semitischen Sprachen (1928); W. Wright, Lectures on the Com- 
parative Grammar of the Semitic Languages (1890); C. Brockelmann, 
Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der semitischen Sprachen, 2 
vols. (1908-13); S. Moscati (ed.), An Introduction to the Comparative 
Grammar of the Semitic Languages (1964); H.L. Ginsberg, in: World 
History of the Jewish People, ed. by Mazar, 2 (1970), 102-24; D. Cohen, 
Dictionnaire des racines sémitiques (1970- ); E. Lipinski, Semitic Lan- 
guages: Outline of a Comparative Grammar (1997); R. Hetzron (ed.), 
The Semitic Languages (1997); A. Dolgopolsky, From Proto-Semitic to 
Hebrew: Phonology (1999); B. Kienast, Historische Semitische Sprach- 
wissenschaft (2001); M. Krebernik, “The Linguistic Classification of 
Eblaite,” in: The Study of the Ancient Near East in the 21** Century 
(1996). GRAMMARS AND DICTIONARIES OF SEMITIC LANGUAGES 
(except Aramaic and Hebrew): C.H. Gordon, Ugaritic Textbook 
(1965); J. Huehnergard, Ugaritic Vocabulary in Syllabic Transcription 
(1987); D. Sivan, A Grammar of the Ugaritic Language (1997); J. Trop- 
per, Ugaritische Grammatik (2000); Z.S. Harris, A Grammar of the 
Phoenician Language (1936); J. Friedrich, Phoenizisch-Punische Gram- 
matik (1999°); A.v.d. Branden, Grammaire phénicienne (1969); Z.S. 
Harris, Development of the Canaanite Dialects (1939); W.R. Garr, Dia- 
lect Geography of Syria-Palestine, 1000-586 B.C.E. (1985); A.F. Rainey, 
Canaanite in the Amarna Tablets (1996); G. Garbini, I] Semitico di 
nord-ovest (1960); J. Hoftijzer-K. Jongeling, Dictionary of the North- 
West Semitic Inscriptions (1995); C.R. Krahmalkov, Phoenician-Punic 
Dictionary (2000); idem, A Phoenician-Punic Grammar (2001); M. 
Sznycer, Les passages puniques... dans le “Poenulus” de Plaute (1967); 
S. Segert, in: Archiv Orientdlni, 29 (1961), 197-267; W.F. Albright, 
The Proto-Sinaitic Inscriptions and Their Decipherment (19697), H.B. 
Huffmon, Amorite Personal Names in the Mari Texts (1965); G. Buc- 
cellati, The Amorites of the Ur 111 Period (1966); IJ. Gelb, Computer- 
Aided Analysis of Amorite (1980); F. Groendahl, Die Personennamen 
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der Texte aus Ugarit (1967); W.v. Soden, Grundriss der Akkadischen 
Grammatik (1995); idem, Akkadisches Handwoerterbuch (1958 ff.); 
Chicago Assyrian Dictionary (1956 ff.); A. v. d. Branden, Les inscrip- 
tions thamoudéennes (1950); W. Caskel, Lihyan und Lihyanisch (1954); 
C. Rabin, Ancient West-Arabian (1951); EIs s.v. Arabiyya; J. Fueck, 
Arabiya (1950, Fr. tr. 1955); S. Hopkins, Studies in the Grammar of Early 
Arabic (1984); A.EL. Beeston, The Arabic Language To-Day (1970); W. 
Wright, A Grammar of the Arabic Language (1896-98); E.W. Lane, An 
Arabic-English Lexicon (1863-93); J.G. Hava, Arabic-English Diction- 
ary for the Use of Students (1899); J. Blau, The Emergence and Linguistic 
Background of Judaeo-Arabic (1999°); idem, A Grammar of Medieval 
Judaeo-Arabic (Heb., 1961); idem, A Grammar of Christian Arabic 
(1966-67); A.F.L. Beeston, A Descriptive Grammar of Epigraphic South 
Arabian (1962); idem et al., Sabaic Dictionary (1982); M. Hoefner, Alt- 
suedarabische Grammatik (1943); K. Conti Rossini, Chrestomathia 
arabica meridionalis epigraphica (1931); J.C. Biella, Dictionary of Old 
South Arabic: Sabaean Dialect (1982); S.D. Ricks, Lexicon of Inscrip- 
tional Qatabanian (1989); A. Jahn, Grammatik der Mehri-Sprache 
(1905); idem, Die Mehri-Sprache in Suedarabien (1902); M. Bittner, 
Studien zur Shkhauri-Sprache, 4 vols. (1915-17); W. Leslau, Lexique 
sogotri (1938); B. Thomas, Four Strange Tongues from South Arabia 
(1937); T.M. Johnstone, Harsusi Lexicon (1977); idem, Jibbali Lexicon 
(1981); idem, Mehri Lexicon (1987); A. Dillmann, Ethiopic Grammar 
(1907); M.M. Chaine, Grammaire éthiopienne (1938); A. Dillmann, 
Lexicon Linguae aethiopicae (1865); W. Leslau, Comparative Diction- 
ary of Geez (1987); idem, Ethiopic and South Arabic Contributions to 
the Hebrew Lexicon (1958); E. Ullendorff, The Semitic Languages of 
Ethiopia (1955); W. Leslau, Bibliography of the Semitic Languages of 
Ethiopia (1946). THE ORIGIN OF HEBREW: H. Bauer and P. Leander, 
Historische Grammatik der hebraeischen Sprache, 1 (1922), 1-25; G. 
Bergstraesser, in: OLZ, 26 (1923), 253-60, 477-81; H. Bauer, Zur Frage 
der Sprachmischung im Hebraeischen: eine Erwiderung (1924); G.R. 
Driver, Problems of the Hebrew Verbal System (1936); H. Birkeland, 
Akzent und Vokalismus im Althebrdeischen (1940). 


[Chaim M. Rabin] 


SEMMEL, BERNARD (1928- ), U.S. historian. Born in New 
York City, Semmel taught at Columbia University and at Park 
College and was appointed professor of history at the State 
University of New York at Stony Brook. He later became Dis- 
tinguished Professor of History at the Graduate School, City 
University of New York 

Semmel’s historical studies were in modern British his- 
tory and modern European intellectual history. His works in- 
clude Imperialism and Social Reform (1960), Jamaican Blood 
and Victorian Conscience (1963), The Rise of Free Trade Impe- 
rialism (1970), The Methodist Revolution (1973), John Stuart 
Mill and the Pursuit of Virtue (1984), The Liberal Ideal and the 
Demons of Empire (1993), and George Eliot and the Politics of 
National Inheritance (1994). He edited the Occasional Papers 


of T.R. Malthus (1963). 
[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


SEMON, SIR FELIX (1849-1921), British physician. Semon 
was born in Danzig, Germany, and settled in London in 1874, 
where he obtained a position as a clinical assistant at the 
Throat Hospital. From 1882 to 1897 he was physician for dis- 
eases of the throat at St. Thomas’ Hospital and from 1894 to 
1896 president of the Laryngological Society of London, which 
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he helped to found. When he retired the Semon Lectureship 
was founded in his honor at the University of London. 

Semon counted prominent English and overseas per- 
sonalities among his patients and attended Queen Victoria 
and other members of the royal family as well as Gladstone. 
At the queen’s recommendation he became confidential phy- 
sician to Prince Edward, who made him physician extraor- 
dinary to the king after his accession to the throne. He was 
knighted in 1905. 

Semon was vice president of the National Hospital for 
Epilepsy and Paralysis. His research into the progressive de- 
structive lesion of the motor nerve supplying the laryngeal 
muscles brought him to the formulation of the Semon-Rosen- 
bach Law. His published a number of works including an auto- 
biography (ed. by H.C. Semon and T.A. McIntyre, 1926). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P.H. Emden, Jews of Britain (1943); Who was 
Who 1916-1928. 


SEMON, RICHARD WOLFGANG (1859-1918), German 
zoologist. Born in Berlin, he was educated at Jena, where in 
1891 he was appointed professor extraordinary. In that year 
Semon undertook an extensive voyage of exploration to Aus- 
tralia and the Malay Archipelago to study the primitive rep- 
tile-like mammals and the Australian lungfish, both of which 
had great interest for students of evolution. The results of this 
expedition appeared in an extensive series of scientific pub- 
lications, including Semon’s classic monographs on the em- 
bryology of the lungfish. Semon wrote an account of his trav- 
els in a book Im australischen Busch (1896; In the Australian 
Bush, 1899). In 1897 Semon left his professorship at Jena and 
went to Munich. He then devoted himself to the theoretical 
problems of evolution. 

Semon’s theory, set forth in Die Mneme (1904; The 
Mneme, 1921), was an attempt to describe a mechanism for the 
inheritance of acquired characteristics. His thesis was that the 
organism is permanently affected by its reactions to external 
stimuli. These reactions produce impressions or “engramms,” 
which modify the development of the progeny through “so- 
matic inductions” that affect the germ cells. The power of the 
organism thus to accumulate a record or “memory” of past re- 
actions to the environment Semon termed the “mneme.” This 
theory, which was found mystical and lacking in a convincing 
experimental basis, was rather coldly received by most biolo- 
gists, and is today of historical interest only. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Gutmann, Psychomechanik: Freud und 


Semon (1922). 
[Mordecai L. Gabriel] 


SENAAH or MIGDAL SENAAH (Heb. 53839), a name which 
has been variously interpreted. The children of Senaah are 
listed after those of Jericho in the enumeration of Jews re- 
turning from the Babylonian Exile (Ezra 2:35; Neh. 7:38). In 
the Persian period, it may have been the second capital of 
the Jericho district. Eusebius mentions a Magdalsenna 8 mi. 
(c. 13 km.) north of Jericho (Onom. 154:16) and a watchtower 
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(migdal, “tower”) is shown in this location on the Madaba 
Map. It has been identified with Khirbat al-Bayudat. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


SENATOR, DAVID WERNER (1896-1953), Zionist admin- 
istrator. Born in Berlin, Senator was active in various social 
welfare bodies in Germany and was secretary-general of the 
European Office of the *American Jewish Joint Distribution 
Committee in Berlin from 1925 to 1930. He joined the Jeru- 
salem Executive of the *Jewish Agency as a “non-Zionist” 
member from 1930 to 1935 and served as treasurer and later 
head of the Immigration Department and the Department of 
Settlement of German Jews. Senator then returned to Europe 
and directed the Central Committee for Aid and Reconstruc- 
tion of the Reich Representation of German Jews (Zentralauss- 
chuss fuer Hilfe und Aufbau der Reichsvertretung). A mod- 
erate on the Jewish Agency Executive, he resigned in 1935 as 
a result of his opposition to the “activist” policy of the Jew- 
ish Agency. He became an administrator of the Hebrew Uni- 
versity and was the executive vice president of the university 
from 1949 until his death. Senator supported a policy of Jew- 
ish-Arab rapprochement through his membership in *Berit 
Shalom. He died in Atlanta, Georgia, while on a tour of Euro- 
pean and American universities. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tidhar, 7 (1956), 2909-10. 


[Kurt Loewenstein] 


SENATOR, HERMANN (1834-1911), German internist. 
Senator, who was born in Gnesen, province of Posen, became 
professor of internal medicine at the Augusta Hospital in Ber- 
lin. Later, he was appointed a director of the Charité Hospital 
and professor at the University of Berlin. Senator carried out 
research and wrote about the treatment of diabetes, on albu- 
minuria and its significance in health and disease, on renal 
diseases and hemorrhagic disorders of the spleen, on polycy- 
themia and plethora, and on peripharyngeal phlegmon. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.R. Kagan, Jewish Medicine (1952), 295. 


[Suessmann Muntner] 


°SENDLER, IRENA (1910-— ), head of the children’s section 
of the Council for Aid to Jews (codenamed Zegota), a Polish 
underground organization created in the latter part of 1942 
and which operated primarily in the Warsaw area; and Righ- 
teous Among the Nations. In the early days of the German 
occupation, Sendler worked to alleviate the suffering of many 
of her prewar Jewish friends and acquaintances. As a social 
worker for the Social Welfare Department of the Warsaw mu- 
nicipality, she carried a special permit allowing her to visit the 
ghetto area, ostensibly for the purpose of combating conta- 
gious diseases. This afforded her ample opportunity to learn 
of the terrible conditions inside the ghetto and try to allevi- 
ate the suffering of the people there with additional clothing, 
medicine, and money. In the summer of 1942, Irena Sendler 
was invited to join Zegota, which was then in the stages of for- 
mation. Readily consenting to this, she had already assembled 
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a group of people dedicated to her charitable work, including 
her companion Irena Schulz, and she developed a widespread 
network of contacts inside and outside the ghetto. Under the 
codename Jolanta, with the help of her coworkers, she ar- 
ranged for Jewish children to be smuggled out of the ghetto 
and for sheltering them in secure places either with non-Jew- 
ish families or in religious institutions. “I myself had eight or 
ten flats where Jews were hiding under my care,’ Irena proudly 
recalled. The sheltering families received financial support 
from Zegota for their additional expenses. In October 1943, 
she was betrayed and arrested by the Gestapo, taken to the in- 
famous Pawiak prison, and brutally tortured. Failing to elicit 
information from her, her inquisitors condemned her to be 
shot. However, unbeknownst to her, the Jewish underground 
operating in the Warsaw region had managed to contact and 
bribe one of the Gestapo agents, and on the day of her execu- 
tion she was freed, although she was officially listed among 
those executed. Forced to stay out of sight for the remainder 
of the German occupation, Irena carried out her humanitar- 
ian activities from her hiding place. Irena Sendler explained 
that the motivation for her humanitarian work came from les- 
sons learned at home. Her father was a physician, and most of 
his patients were poor Jews. “I grew up among these people. 
All my life, I had Jewish friends.” She then added, “My fam- 
ily taught me that what matters is whether people are honest 
or dishonest, not what religion they belong to.” In 1965, Irena 
Sendler was awarded the title of Righteous Among the Na- 
tions by Yad Vashem. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yad Vashem Archives M31-153; J. Kermish, 
“The Activities of the Council of Aid to Jews, in: I. Gutman and E. 
Zuroff (eds.), Rescue Attempts During the Holocaust (1978), 367-98; 


I. Gutman, Encyclopedia of the Righteous Among the Nations: Poland, 


vol. 2 (2004), 702. 
[Mordecai Paldiel (2™4 ed.)] 


SENDREY, ALFRED (Szendrei, Aladar; 1884-1976), musi- 
cian and writer on music. Born in Budapest, Sendrey became 
an operatic conductor in Hungary. From 1911 to 1914 he con- 
ducted in Chicago and New York, and later in Berlin, Vienna, 
and Leipzig. He wrote on radio music and conducting, but 
his most important work was an extensive Bibliography of 
Jewish Music which, completed in 1943, was published in 1951 
(reprinted 1969). It was the first work of its kind and became 
a standard book of reference. From 1945 to 1952 he taught at 
the Westlake College of Music, Los Angeles, and in 1962 be- 
came professor of Jewish music at the University of Judaism 
in Los Angeles. Sendrey published several works on the his- 
tory of Jewish music, including Music in Ancient Israel (1969). 
His compositions include an opera, a ballet, and a number of 
orchestral and choral works. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.M. Rothmueller, Music of the Jews (19677), 
283. 


°SENECA THE ELDER (Annaeus Seneca; c. 55 B.C.E.— 
40 C.E.), Roman rhetorician. He was the father of Seneca the 
Younger, the philosopher, and the grandfather of the poet Lu- 
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can. He mentions a Sosius who had suppressed the Jews (Sua- 
soria 2:21). There are grounds for believing that this was the 
Gaius Sosius who had supported Herod against *Antigonus. 


[Jacob Petroff] 


°SENECA THE YOUNGER (Lucius Annaeus Seneca; 
C. 5 B.C.E.-65 C.E.), Stoic philosopher and adviser to *Nero. 
He mentions the properties of the *Dead Sea (Quaestiones 
Naturales 3:25) and seems to allude to Jewish abstinence from 
certain foods (Epistulae, 108:22). He disapproves of the prac- 
tice of lighting lamps for the Sabbath (Epistulae 95:47). The 
most extensive comments of Seneca on Jews are cited by Au- 
gustine. The Sabbath is blamed for encouraging indolence 
among the Jews, a criticism echoed by many subsequent 
Latin authors. Seneca gives evidence that at the time there 
was widespread sympathy for, and acceptance of, Jewish cus- 
toms (an acceptance of which he heartily disapproves; De Ci- 
vitate Dei, 6:10). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Reinach, Textes, 262-4. 
[Jacob Petroff] 


SENED, ALEXANDER (1921-2004), Israeli writer. Born 
in Poland, Sened studied in a Hebrew secondary school and 
immigrated to Palestine together with his parents in 1934. A 
trainee of Noar Oved (“Labor Youth”), he later became an 
instructor of pioneer training in Ginnosar and Tel Yosef. In 
Europe between 1945 and 1948, he helped organize “illegal 
immigration” In Poland, he met his wife, YONAT (1926- ), 
and returned with her to kibbutz Revivim in the Negev at the 
outbreak of the War of Independence. His literary work, with 
his wife as coauthor, began with the publication of a diary 
(1946). The couple wrote Adamah le-Lo Zel (“Land Without 
Shade,” 1951), about the conquest of the Negev, and Bein ha- 
Metim u-vein ha-Hayyim (“Between the Dead and the Living,” 
1964), the saga of young Polish Jews before the War who were 
committed to Zionism and Communism. The novel depicts 
the spirited youngsters who would later initiate the Jewish 
uprising in Poland or manage to come as pioneers to Israel. 
The uprising in the Warsaw Ghetto is also the theme of the 
novella Nikra Lo Leon (“Let’s Call Him Leon,” 1985). Kibbutz 
society and the gap between ideal and realization is depicted 
in Kevar Erez Noshevet (“The Land is Already Inhabited,” 
1981). In other prose works the couple follows experimental 
narrative venues. Thus, Tandu (1974) tells about a couple un- 
dertaking a trip to the United States, yet the linear plot is lay- 
ered with memories of past experiences and recollections of 
diverse places. The couple's last book, Armonim, Tavasim u- 
Petakim mi-Shamayim (“On Chestnuts, Peacocks and Tokens 
from Heaven”) appeared just a week before Alexander Sened’s 
death. A comic-philisophic picaresque novel, it unfolds the 
fate of Abrasha and his beloved sister-in-law, Bluma-Rosa, 
who in a way represents the Diaspora Jew, wandering from 
one place to another and failing to integrate into the kibbutz 
society. The couple received many literary awards, including 
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the Brenner and Agnon Prizes. For translations see the 1THL 
website at www.ithLorg.il. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Perlis, in: Al ha-Mishmar (March 
27, 1981); Y. Golan, in: Davar (March 13, 1981); Y. Kaniuk, “Kevar Erez 
Noshevet; in: Maariv (March 6, 1981); G. Shaked, Ha-Sipporet ha- 
Ivrit, 4 (1993); M. Shaked, “Yoman shel Zug Meohav, in: Alei Siah, 33 
(1993), 93-8; S. Keshet, “Tracing Social Change,’ in: Kibbutz Trends, 
22-3 (1996), 49-54; idem, “Ha-Kelafim ha-Kozvim shel ha-Dor ha- 
Shelishi? in: Shorashim, 10 (1997), 73-87. 


[Getzel Kressel / Anat Feinberg (24 ed.)] 


SENEOR, ABRAHAM (c. 1412-c. 1493), one of the most 
prominent Jewish courtiers in Spain during the expulsion pe- 
riod. During the reign of King Henry 1v (1454-74) he acted as 
chief tax farmer of Castile. In 1468, in appreciation of his nu- 
merous services, the king appointed him albedin of the Jewish 
community of *Segovia, where he lived. In 1474, when Spain 
was united under the Catholic Monarchs, they expressed their 
gratitude to Abraham Seneor for his numerous services and 
did not forget his favorable stand in their struggle for power. 
From 1476 he appears as the rabbi and supreme judge of the 
Jews of Castile and the assessor of the Jewish taxes through- 
out the kingdom. He enjoyed the special protection of the 
kings, who allocated him an income of 150,000 guilders for 
life (1475) and exempted him from the restrictions on dress 
which had been imposed on the Jews of Spain (1479). In 1488 
he was appointed treasurer of the Hermandad, a military or- 
ganization which was established to maintain order and se- 
curity in the country. Since Jews were not admitted to this of- 
fice, his involvements were registered in the name of one of 
the Christian courtiers. 

Criticisms have been voiced against Abraham Seneor by 
Jewish scholars and authors of contemporary Hebrew chron- 
icles, claiming that he was an unbeliever and that he had be- 
come rabbi of the Jews because of royal patronage without 
the consent of the Jews. During his period of office, however, 
he did much to assist the Jewish communities, and in a letter 
which the Jews of Castile sent to their coreligionists in Rome 
in 1487 they referred to him as the “exilarch over us.” On many 
occasions he protected the Jews of Spain from violent incite- 
ments by monks and the cruel hands of the *Inquisition. After 
the conquest of *Malaga by *Ferdinand and Isabella in 1487, 
his efforts were directed toward the redemption of Jewish cap- 
tives. The authors of Jewish chronicles describe his position 
and wealth at length: “He rode together with 30 mules,’ “he 
rode a mule and wore a golden necklace... all the dignitaries 
of the kingdom accompanied him” 

Pressure by Ferdinand and Isabella that he should con- 
vert to Christianity finally prevailed and he decided to aban- 
don Judaism, together with his son-in-law Meir *Melamed 
and the members of his family. At a public ceremony, which 
the sovereigns arranged in honor of the event, at *Guadalupe 
on June 15, 1942, they themselves served as godfathers for the 
baptism. Seneor then changed his name to Fernando Nufiez 
Coronel. A few days later he was appointed regidor of Segovia, 
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a member of the royal council, and chief financial administra- 
tor of the crown prince. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Urkunden, 2 (1936), index; Baer, Spain, 
2 (1966), index s.v. Abraham Seneor; Suarez Fernandez, Documen- 
tos, index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Gutwirth, in: Michael, 11 


(1989), 169-229. 
[Joseph Kaplan] 


SENIGALLIA, town on the Adriatic coast of Italy. Jewish loan 
bankers made their appearance there in the 14" century. As a 
result of Church pressure, the anti-Jewish decrees imposed in 
the second half of the 16" century were enforced in Senigal- 
lia also, when the town was under the rule of the Della Rov- 
ere family. In 1631 the town came under the direct rule of the 
popes with the rest of the duchy of Urbino; three years later a 
ghetto was instituted for the 40 families. During the next cen- 
tury and a half, the Jewish population trebled; many Jews also 
attended Senigallia’s famous fair. In 1789 there were about 600 
Jews living in the town. Taking advantage of the temporary 
withdrawal of the French occupying forces in 1799, the pop- 
ulace sacked the ghetto, killed 13 Jews and drove the rest into 
temporary exile. In 1870 around 300 Jews lived in Senigallia. 
In 1969 there were 30 Jews living in Senigallia, who were con- 
sidered a part of the *Ancona community. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, in. HUCA, 10 (1935), 468-71; Milano, 


Bibliotheca, index. 
[Ariel Toaff] 


SENIOR, MAX (1862-1939), U.S. businessman and commu- 
nal leader. Senior, who was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, became 
the president of Model Homes Company, one of the first com- 
panies to construct low-cost housing on a large scale. Active 
in Jewish affairs, Senior was a founder of the United Jewish 
Social Agencies, a forerunner of the contemporary community 
chest. In 1896 he was the prime founder of the United Jew- 
ish Charities of Cincinnati, one of the first American Jewish 
philanthropic federations, and later served as its president. 
He was elected the first president of the National Conference 
of Jewish Charities in 1899. During World War 1 Senior and 
Boris D. *Bogen, while serving as European representatives 
for the Joint Distribution Committee in Holland, established 
a network whereby relief funds and supplies from the U.S. 
could be funneled to the war-ravaged territories, particularly 
German-held Poland, through Dutch Jewish intermediaries. 
Senior was also active on behalf of the Cleveland Jewish Or- 
phan Asylum, headed the Shoemaker Clinic for the Promo- 
tion of Negro Health and Welfare in Cincinnati, and served as 
a member of the Ohio State Tuberculosis Association. 


SENIOR, SOLOMON (16" century), Marrano notable. De- 
scended from Abraham *Seneor, the last crown rabbi of Cas- 
tile, who converted to Christianity, Solomon Senior was born 
a Marrano under the name Juan Perez and is said to have be- 
come governor of Segovia. He later escaped to *Turkey, where 
he adopted Judaism and entered the service of Joseph *Nasi, 
duke of Naxos, becoming his principal adviser on political 
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matters. Nasi so relied on his judgment that he was spoken of 
as the other's right eye. Solomon Senior was the father of Dr. 
Francisco Coronel (Coronello), who was ostensibly a Catho- 
lic; the latter administered the duchy of Naxos for Nasi and 
defended it when attacked by the Venetian fleet during the 
War of Cyprus (1571). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Roth, House of Nasi, Duke of Naxos (1948), 


87. 
[Cecil Roth] 


°SENKO, YASUE (1888-c. 1950), Japanese “specialist” on 
Jewish affairs. An army officer in 1927-1928, he traveled in 
Palestine and Europe to study Jewish problems. On his re- 
turn, he published Kakumei Undo wo Abaku (“Revolutionary 
Movements Exposed,” 1931) and soon became known as one 
of Japan's leading antisemites. In Yudaya no Hitobito (“The 
Jewish People,” 1937) he continued his attacks on the Jews. 
In 1938 Senko, promoted to colonel, was dispatched to Man- 
churia to advise the Japanese army on policy toward the Jew- 
ish communities but his antisemitism abated in the following 
years and at times he tried to protect the Jews in *Manchuria 
and *Shanghai. In 1945 he was captured during the Soviet oc- 
cupation of Manchuria, and after 1950 nothing further was 


heard of him. 
[Hyman Kublin] 


SENLIS, town in the Oise department, N. France. The pres- 
ence of Jews in Senlis is confirmed from at least 1106, when 
*Odo of Cambrai stopped in Senlis on his way to Poitiers, and 
held a religious disputation with a Jew of the town named Léon. 
In 1208 at the latest, Jews lived in a special quarter, the Judaria, 
a sign of their numerical importance. Later most of them lived 
on two streets, the Grande Juiverie, which subsequently be- 
came the Rue de la Chancellerie, and the Petite Juiverie, which 
became the Impasse du Courtillet. However, from a compari- 
son of the amounts which the Jews paid, at the close of the 136 
century, toward the Jewish *badge tax and their share of the 
poll tax, it is clear that the financial resources of the community 
were more significant than its numbers. No renowned Jewish 
scholar seems to have lived in Senlis. There is no evidence that 
the Jews returned to Senlis after the expulsion in 1306. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 660f.; Bernard, in: Compte- 
rendus et Mémoires de la Société d’Histoire et dArchéologie de Senlis, 


6" series, 5 (1934-39), li-lv; E. Mueller, Monographie des Rues, Places 
et Monuments de Senlis, 1 (1880), 148ff.; L. Lazard, in: REJ, 15 (1887), 


250, 254 (esp.). 
[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


SENNABRIS, locality in Galilee, 30 furlongs (c. 3% mi; 
5% km.) from Tiberias, bordering on the Jordan Valley (Jos., 
Wars, 3:447; 4:455, as Ginnabris). Vespasian camped there on 
his way into Galilee in 68 c.£. In 351 c.g. the army of Ursici- 
nus, the general of Gallus Caesar, reached Sennabris and op- 
pressed the inhabitants. An *Umayyad palace of the caliphs 
located there was in use from the time of Mu ‘awiya (661-680) 
up to the eighth century. The village and the bridge over the 
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SENNACHERIB 


Jordan continued to be of some importance in the Crusader 
and *Mamluk periods. The exact identification of Sennabris is 
still debated, with some identifying it with Kinneret near the 
issue of the Jordan from the Sea of Galilee, a location adjoining 
Bet Yerah, in agreement with the Jerusalem Talmud (Meg. 1:1, 
7oa). Another proposed identification is with Senn en Nabra. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Laarisalo, The Boundaries of Issachar and 
Naphthali (1927), 81-82; Albright, in: Aaasor, 2/3 (1923), 36; Mayer, 
in: IEJ, 2 (1952), 183 ff.; Bar-Adon, in: Eretz Israel, 4 (1956), 5off. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Tsafrir, L. Di Segni, and J. Green, Tabula Imperii 

Romani. Iudaea - Palaestina. Maps and Gazetteer. (1994), 226. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


°SENNACHERIB (Akk. Sin-ahhé-eriba; Heb. 2"7730, 2730), 
king of Assyria and Babylonia (705-681 B.c.E.), son of *Sar- 
gon 11. During his reign the northern and eastern frontiers 
were relatively calm; however, he had to deal with rebellions 
in Babylonia and Syro-Palestine. In 702 Sennacherib defeated 
*Merodach-Baladan, who, upon his return from exile in Elam, 
had deposed the new Babylonian king. In 689 the Babylonians, 
supported by Elam, revolted again. Sennacherib met them 
at Hallulé, on the Tigris, and defeated them but not without 
heavy losses. To solve the Babylonian problem once and for all, 
he destroyed Babylon and let the Euphrates flow over it. 

In 701 Sennacherib marched against the rebels of Syro- 
Palestine. He went from victory to victory: Sidon, Ammon, 
Moab, Edom, Ashkelon, Ekron, and Lachish fell before him. 
At Elteke he defeated a considerable Egyptian army, which 
had come to the rescue of Ekron. It was from Lachish that he 
sent a mission headed by the *Tartan, *Rab-Saris, and *Rab- 
Shakeh, to *Hezekiah in Jerusalem in order to convince him 
to surrender (11 Kings 18:13-19:37; Isa. 36-37). According to 
his annals, Sennacherib took 46 fortified cities and “small cit- 
ies without number” of Judah; he made 200,150 prisoners of 
war and exacted from Hezekiah a heavy tribute - 30 talents 
of gold and 800 (300 according to 11 Kings 18:14) talents of 
silver. Although he besieged Jerusalem, he was unable to take 
the city, for “that night the angel of the Lord went forth, and 
slew 185,000 in the camp of the Assyrians” (11 Kings 19:35). 
Another version tells of a legion of rats that invaded the As- 
syrian encampment (Herodotus) and a third version tells ofa 
pestilential sickness (Berosus). Whatever happened, the fact 
remains that Sennacherib was forced to abandon the siege 
and return to Assyria. Sennacherib is remembered as a great 
builder; he enlarged and embellished *Nineveh, built and re- 
stored various temples and public buildings all over Assyria, 
and undertook very important hydraulic works. 

He was assassinated by one of his own sons in a temple 
of Nineveh. For further details see *Mesopotamia. 


In the Aggadah 

After having previously conquered the rest of the world (Meg. 
ub), Sennacherib equipped a massive army against Hezekiah, 
consisting of 45,000 princes, each enthroned in a golden char- 
iot and accompanied by his ladies and courtesans, 80,000 war- 
riors in coat of mail, 60,000 swordsmen, and numerous cav- 
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alry (Sanh. 95b). With this vast army Sennacherib marched 
on Judea in accordance with the disclosures of his astrologers, 
who warned him that he would fail to capture Jerusalem if he 
arrived too late. He rested at Nob and from a raised platform 
observed the Judean capital, which appeared weak and small 
to him. When his warriors urged him to attack, he bade them 
rest for one night before storming the city the next day. This 
delay spared Jerusalem since Saul’s sin against the priests at 
Nob was fully expiated on that very day (Sanh. 95a). That 
night, which was the eve of Passover, the entire army was an- 
nihilated when Hezekiah and the people began to recite the 
Hallel Psalms (Ex. R. 18:5). The death of the Assyrians occurred 
when the angels permitted them to hear the hayyot (“celes- 
tial beings”) sing praises to God (Sanh. 95b). Their souls were 
burnt, although their garments remained intact (Ex. R. 18:5). 
Sennacherib and his two sons were among the few survivors. 
On his return to Assyria, Sennacherib found a plank which 
was part of Noah’s ark and made it an object of worship. He 
vowed that if he prospered in his next ventures he would sac- 
rifice his sons to it. His sons overheard this vow and put him 
to death (Sanh. 96a). They fled to Kardu where they released 
the many Jewish captives there. With them they marched to 
Jerusalem and became proselytes. The well-known scholars 
*Shemaiah and *Avtalyon were the descendants of these two 
sons of Sennacherib (Git. 57b; Targ., 11 Kings 19:35, 37). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ginzberg, Legends, 4 (19475), 267-72; 5 
(1946°), 361-6. 


SENS, town in the Yonne department, N. central France. The 
mention of an expulsion of the Jews from Sens around 876 in 
an 11'+-century chronicle is seemingly a confusion and prob- 
ably refers to the expulsion, at the beginning of the 11 century, 
of Duke Raynaud of Sens, who “Judaized” and called himself 
the “king of the Jews.” However, it is certain that in 1146 King 
Louis vit officially authorized the settlement of Jews in Sens. 
According to a local chronicler writing a short while later, he 
also allowed them to have synagogues and cemeteries. Soon 
after, Pope Alexander 111 intervened to protect the Jews of Sens 
from the Christians who attempted to baptize them by force 
and disturbed them at worship and during burial services. 
Even King Philip Augustus is said to have assisted the Jews at 
the beginning of his reign, despite the zeal of Archbishop Guy 
of Noyers. According to a local chronicler, it was this arch- 
bishop who was responsible for the massacre of the Jews of 
*Bray-sur-Seine in 1190. Having returned to Sens in 1198 (after 
their expulsion from the kingdom in 1182), the Jews erected 
a synagogue in 1208 which Pope Innocent 111 deemed to be 
too high. Archbishop Gauthier de Cornut adopted a favorable 
attitude toward the Jews both in local affairs and in a more 
general way, such as at the time of the disputation of Paris in 
1240. After their expulsion in 1306, there was no further Jew- 
ish community in Sens during the Middle Ages. Although 
there was both a Grande and Petite Juiverie street, only the 
latter had been inhabited by the Jews. The synagogue, which is 
said to have contained paintings of religious ceremonies, was 
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ha-Ezer, and part 4, glosses on the Talmud and on Maimo- 
nides’ Mishneh Torah, as well as sermons, were not published. 
His glosses to Aryeh Leib Ginsburg’s Turei Even were pub- 
lished along with that work in 1860. His will was published 
by A. Yaari (see bibl.). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rivlin, in: Ha-Devir, 1-2 (1919), 72-75; 3-4 
(1919), 12-16 (second pagination); 4-6 (1920), 36-40; 7-9 (1920), 
42-44; 10-12 (1920), 55-60; 1-3 (1920), 50-55; Tidhar, 3 (1949), 
1103-04; LY. Fraenkel (ed.), Sefer Lintshiz (1953), 79-86; Yaari, in: 
KS, 34 (1958/59), 371, 379-81. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Kaniel, Ba- 
Maavar (2000), index. 


[Abraham David] 


AUERBACH, PHILIPP (1906-1952), German-Jewish po- 
litical activist. Born in Hamburg, Auerbach received a tradi- 
tional Jewish education and began an apprenticeship in the 
chemical export and import business of his father. During 
the Weimar Republic he was actively engaged in the Liberal 
Party (ppp). After a brief detention in 1933 he immigrated to 
Belgium in 1934, where he established a successful chemical 
business. His father was murdered in the concentration camp 
of Fuhlsbuettel in July 1938. Auerbach was arrested by German 
occupation forces on the day of their capture of Antwerp. Af- 
ter internment in various French camps he was brought to a 
Berlin prison in 1942 and deported to Auschwitz in January 
1944. After the war, he was accused of mistreatment of other 
camp inmates, but the ensuing investigations were suspended 
with no proof of his misbehavior. 

After his liberation, Auerbach soon rose to become the 
most prominent political spokesman of the reconstituted 
German-Jewish community. His political career began in the 
British Occupied Zone as a high official for the affairs of those 
persecuted under Nazi rule. Suspended from his office by the 
British authorities a few months later, he was employed by 
the Bavarian government as “State Commissioner for Racial, 
Religious, and Political Persecution” and was responsible for 
the establishment of the Bavarian Office for Restitution. He 
established the Union of Jewish Communities in the North 
Rhine Province in December 1945 and, following his move to 
Munich, was the leader of the Bavarian Jewish community 
and one of the chairpersons of the Central Council of Jews in 
Germany founded in 1950. He was an outspoken advocate of 
immediate financial restitution to Nazi victims and total ex- 
posure of Nazi crimes. His activities were recorded with much 
interest and often opposition by the German public. 

In 1949 allegations were made by Bavarian government 
ministers against Auerbach concerning the misuse of his of- 
fice, fraud, and the illegal use of an academic title. He was 
arrested in early 1951. The trial of August 1952 resulted in his 
acquittal of the most serious allegations, but he was found 
guilty of corruption, attempted blackmail, perjury, and the il- 
legal use of his academic title. He was sentenced to two anda 
half years in prison. The following night, Auerbach commit- 
ted suicide, convinced of his innocence. His activities are still 
disputed. While most historians agree that he did not mis- 
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handle money for personal use, they also stress his unortho- 
dox political style. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Goschler, “Der Fall Auerbach. Wieder- 
gutmachung in Bayern,” in: L. Herbst and C. Goschler (eds.), Wie- 
dergutmachung in der Bundesrepublik Deutschland (1989), 77-89; W. 
Kraushar, “Zur Virulenz des Antisemitismus in den Gruenderjahren 
der Bundesrepublik Deutschland,’ in: Menora, 6 (1995), 319-43; W. 
Bergmann, “Philipp Auerbach - Wiedergutmachung war, nicht mit 
normalen Mitteln durchzusetzen,’ in: C. Froehlich and M. Kohlstruck 
(eds.), Engagierte Demokraten (1999), 57-70. 


[Michael Brenner (2"4 ed.)] 


AUERBACH, “RED” (Arnold Jacob; 1917-2006), U.S. bas- 
ketball coach and executive, member of the Basketball Hall 
of Fame. Auerbach was born in the Williamsburg section of 
Brooklyn, New York. He was a star at Eastern District High 
School and after graduating from George Washington Uni- 
versity in 1941 with a master’s degree, he coached high school 
basketball for three years in the Washington, p.c. area and 
played a year (1942-43) in the American Basketball League 
with the Harrisburg Senators. Following a three-year tour of 
duty in the Navy, Auerbach began his professional coaching 
career in 1946 with the newly formed Basketball Association 
of America, later to be renamed the National Basketball As- 
sociation (NBA). Auerbach coached the Washington Capi- 
tols to a league-best 49-11 record his first year, but lost in the 
playoff semifinals to the Chicago Stags. He went to the finals 
two years later in 1949, where he lost to the Minneapolis Lak- 
ers, 4-2. He then left to coach the Tri-Cities Blackhawks for 
one season, posting the only losing season in his career with 
a 29-35 record. Auerbach then moved to the Boston Celtics, 
and history was about to be made. Inheriting a team that had a 
22-46 record the previous season, the Celtics then went 39-30 
in his first year with the help of rookie guard and future Hall 
of Famer Bob Cousy. 

Five years later, Auerbach made the first of many shrewd 
trades for which he would become famous, landing Bill Rus- 
sell with the second pick of the 1956 NBA draft. After winning 
the nBaA championship in Russell’s rookie season, the Celtics 
lost in the NBA finals in 1958 when Russell was injured. Bos- 
ton won the next eight NBA titles, a record streak that remains 
unmatched in the history of any American professional sport. 
Auerbach popularized the concept of the role player and the 
“sixth man,” providing his teams with an added boost from 
the bench with an established player. Auerbach was famous 
for his habit of lighting up a cigar on the bench when he felt 
his team was assured of victory. 

When Auerbach retired, he was the first coach to ex- 
ceed 1,000 wins, finishing with a combined BAA/NBA record 
of 938-479 in the regular season for a .661 percentage, and 
99-69 (.589) in the playoffs for an overall record of 1,037-548. 
He also coached 11 future Hall of Famers. Auerbach remained 
Boston’s general manager when he retired and named Russell 
as the team’s player-coach, the first African-American head 
coach in NBA history. Auerbach rebuilt the Celtics as general 
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demolished about 1750. The most eminent of the scholars of 
Sens was *Samson b. Abraham, tosafist, legal authority, com- 
mentator, and liturgical poet. Other tosafists who lived in Sens 
were Eliezer (c. 1175), and Moses and Isaac ha-Levi (c. 1250). 
Nathan b. Joseph *Official and his son Joseph b. Nathan, au- 
thor of Yosef ha-Mekanne, probably lived in Sens. 

A small Jewish community existed in Sens before World 
War 11 and there were still about 50 Jews there in 1941. A new 
small community, consisting mainly of Jews from North Af- 
rica, was established in the 1960s. In 1970 there were 50 Jews 
living in the town. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 661f.; idem, in: REJ, 6 (1882), 
167-86; 7 (1883), 40-77; H. Bouvier, Histoire de l’Eglise et de [Ancien 
Archidiocése de Sens, 3 vols. (1906-11), index; C. Porée, Histoire des 
Rues et des Maisons de Sens (1920), 286, 289ff.; B. Blumenkranz, Juifs 
et Chrétiens dans le Monde Occidental, 430-1096 (1960), 63; idem, Les 
Auteurs Chrétiens Latins du Moyen Age (1963), 253. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


SENTA (Hung. Zenta), town on the Thissa River, Vojvodina 
province. Jews arrived there during the 18» century, mostly 
from Hungary and Moravia. They engaged in trade of cereals 
and textiles though quite a few were artisans. The first rabbi 
was Isaac Heilborn, followed by Solomon Klein and Moses 
Leibowitz. A hevra kaddisha was founded in 1858. In the wake 
of the great split that occurred in Hungarian Jewry in 1868/69, 
the local Jewry separated, too, into *Neolog (Reform) and Or- 
thodox communities. A small group declared itself status quo, 
as did some of the communities in Hungary which did not 
join either of two rival groups. This phenomenon was unique 
as far as Yugoslavia was concerned. Consequently, there were 
three kehillot in Senta. The Orthodox renamed themselves in- 
explicably “Sephardim.’ This was probably in imitation of what 
occurred in the community of *Sighet in Romania, where a 
dissident group of Orthodox Jews eccentrically adopted the 
name, also without any Sephardi members. A Neolog syna- 
gogue was built in 1873, another in 1929. 

A yeshivah was established, headed by Rabbi Eliezer 
Rausnitz. Michael *Fekete, mathematician and well-known 
professor at the Hebrew University, was born in Senta. 

Among the Senta rabbis, Hermann-Zvi Schweiger was 
a prominent Hebraist. Neolog community leaders were Ar- 
min Graf, Nathan Kramick, and Solomon Ehrenfeld. Armin 
Fischer was the Zionist leader. 

During the Holocaust all the Jews perished. The “Se- 
phardi” rabbi, without a single Sephardi present, was Moses 
Teitelbaum; he was extricated from a concentration camp, 
eventually reaching the United States and joining the Satmar 
congregation in New York. The kehillot were not renewed. The 
great synagogue was demolished and a smaller one serves as 
a sports club. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Israel-Juedische Wochenschrift No. 3 (1940); 
“Yehudei Vojvodina be-Et ha-Hadashah, in: Yalkut, no. 2 (ed. Z. 
Loker) (1994), 92-93 and 112. 


[Zvi Loker (2™4 ed.)] 
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SEPARATION OF POWERS, a fundamental principle of 
Public Law, which seeks to distinguish between the roles and 
powers of a number of different public authorities operating 
in tandem, such as the legislative, executive, and judicial au- 
thorities. On the one hand, this principle is meant to prevent 
too great a concentration of power in the hands of a single au- 
thority (such as a king in previous times, or a government or 
parliament, in our own day); on the other, this model is meant 
to fashion a system of controls, checks and balances, to ensure 
the proper and appropriate operation of a public authority. In 
modern times, this model was developed in the wake of ideas 
first presented as an appropriate democratic model by Mon- 
tesquieu in his book, The Spirit of Laws. It goes without saying 
that this principle, as it exists today, did not exist in ancient le- 
gal systems such as Jewish Law, based on a central monarchic 
regime. Nevertheless, one can find more than a few principles 
in Jewish Law which are consistent with the model of separa- 
tion of powers, even if not identical to it. 

Separation of powers does not find formal expression in 
Jewish Law, but at times is expressed in the practical realm. 
Thus, for example, the prophets held prominent status in Bibli- 
cal times but, being outside the institutionalized system, were 
free to, and indeed did, criticize the king, and were a balancing 
factor to his ruling power. In other cases, by contrast, we find 
the prophet involved in royal affairs, and even in the appoint- 
ment of judges (1 Sam. 8:1-3). Similarly, during the early Bibli- 
cal period we find the model of “elders” and “princes” working 
concurrently, each with their own powers. Their concurrent 
functioning created the requisite balances for a suitable so- 
cial system. A striking example of the separation between the 
two branches, the judicial and the executive, is found in the 
command, “You shall appoint judges and officers in all your 
gates which the Lord your God gives you, according to your 
tribes; and they shall judge the people with righteous judg- 
ment” (Deut. 16:18). 

The structure of government during the monarchic pe- 
riod expresses a classic model of centralized authority, in 
which most of the power is concentrated in the hands of one 
ruler. Thus, for example, we find that the king of Israel was 
involved, not only in running his kingdom, but also in legis- 
lation (such as laws imposing tax payments). The king (such 
as Solomon) also served as judge. So strongly identified did 
these two tasks become that in biblical language the term 
“judge” (shofet) relates not only to court judges who must de- 
cide cases between litigants, but also to the king or ruler (see, 
for example, 1 Sam. 8:6: “give us a king to judge us”). 

Maimonides (Yad, Melakhim) also highlights the merg- 
ing of sovereign functions in the position of the king. In ad- 
dition to serving as the executive authority, the king func- 
tioned simultaneously as both legislator and judge (see, for 
example, Yad, Melakhim 4:10). In addition, in the Middle 
Ages members of the public authority (see *Public Authority) 
were involved on a regular basis in both legislative and judi- 
cial activities, such as judicial interpretation and sentencing. 
The responsa literature attests to hundreds of such cases (see 
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*Takkanot, *Takkanot ha-Kahal) by tuvei ha-kahal, the com- 
munal leadership, who were the central executive authority 
in the Jewish community. This blurring of roles, which clearly 
goes against contemporary principles of separation of powers, 
indeed aroused opposition among some of the scholars of Jew- 
ish Law, and a number of them regarded this blurring of roles 
as the reason for the opposition found in Scripture itself to the 
enthronement of a king over Israel, who would concentrate 
too much power in his own hands without proper and effec- 
tive checks and balances (see Meir Ish-Shalom’s commentary 
on Sifre, 105:1, n. 4). 

Similarly, the *Sanhedrin, the Great Court of Seventy 
One, and the local courts in the Jewish communities of the 
Middle Ages (see *Bet Din) not only engaged in adjudication 
but, alongside their role as the supreme judicial authority, also 
dealt with legislation (regarding the passage of communal en- 
actments, see *Takkanot and *Takkanot ha-Kahal) and with 
law enforcement functions (such as in punishing criminals; 
see *Punishment). 


The Courts in the State of Israel 

The model of separation or non-separation of powers, as ex- 
pressed in the sources of Jewish Law, has been discussed in 
the Israeli courts on several occasions. In one instance, the 
Supreme Court (Justice Y. Cohen) highlighted the substantive 
difference between the modern legal system (which prevents a 
judge from engaging in execution of the law or in legislation) 
and Jewish Law, in which the judge is granted the authority 
to both rule and legislate (FH 39/75, Israel Port Authority v. 
Ararat, 31 (1) PD 545). In two other cases, the Supreme Court 
(Justice M. Elon) stressed that, unlike the model of the court 
under Jewish Law, which holds the power to mete out and 
administer punishment (“The court administers lashes and 
other punishments not prescribed by the Torah” - Yev. gob), 
in modern law, which maintains separation of powers, it is 
accepted that changes in legislation are made by legislators 
and not by the courts (App. 22/83 Kraus v. the State of Israel, 
37 (1) PD 369; Cr.A. 543/79 Avishai Nagar v. the State of Israel, 
PD 35(1) PD 163-170). 

This issue of “Separation of Powers” was also discussed 
by the Supreme Court in connection with the question of 
whether or not a judge is entitled to deal with political issues. 
Relying on sources in Jewish Law, the Supreme Court (Jus- 
tice Goldberg) noted the dual role of the rabbinic judge, who 
played a central role not only in Jewish judicial authority, but 
also in communal leadership. He stressed the difference be- 
tween this approach and that prevalent in our day, in which 
there is separation of powers between the two roles (Hc 732/84 
Tzaban v. the Minister of Religious Affairs, 40 (4) PD 153). This 
issue occupied both the civil and rabbinical courts in Israel 
with respect to the communal status of the Chief Rabbinate of 
Israel and the ability of its members - both rabbis and dayya- 
nim (judges in rabbinical courts) — to participate in activities 
obviously in the realm of the executive branch. In another 
case, the question arose of dayyanim’s involvement (as part of 
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the judicial branch) in the functioning of the religious coun- 
cils (being part of the executive branch). The District Court 
(Judge N. Hendel) relied on sources from Jewish Law to sup- 
port his decision that it was inappropriate for one branch to 
impinge on the activities of another branch, and for dayyanim 
to be involved in activities associated with the executive au- 
thority (ssa (Beer-Sheba) 276/05 Shana and Bros. v. Haziza 
and Bros. (not published). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Elon, Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri (1988), 49-51; 
idem, Jewish Law (1994), 55-57; G. Alon, “Eilein de-Mitmanin be-Kes- 
sef. in: Mehkarim be-Toledot Yisrael, 2:23; A. Hacohen, “Ha-Rabbanut 
ha-Rashit le- Yisrael: Hebbetim Mishpatiyyim, in: I. Warhaftig (ed.), 
Ha-Rabbanut ha-Rashit le-Yisrael: Shivim Shana le-Yisuda, (2000), 
159-219; A. Hacohen, Parshanut Takkanot ha-Kahal ba-Mishpat ha- 
Ivri (2003), 40-56; Y. Engelard, “Maamadah shel Moezet ha-Rabbanut 
ha-Rashit ve-Samkhut ha-Pikuah shel Beit ha-Mishpat ha-Gavoha le- 
Zedek; in: Ha-Praklit, 24 (1966), 68; Y. Lior, “Ofi ha-Malkhut be- Yis- 
rael; in: Iyyunim be-Sefer Shemuel, vol. 1 (1992), 145; Sh. Yevin, “Od 
le-Inyan Shofet Melekh; in: Leshonenu, 33 (1969), 3-6; E. Yinon and 
Y. David, Ha-Rabbanut ha-Mamlakhtit: Behirah, Hafrada ve-Hofesh 


Bitui (2000). 
[Aviad Hacohen (2™ ed.)] 


SEPHARAD (Heb. 1159), the site of a colony of exiles from 
Jerusalem, mentioned in Obadiah 20. It is predicted that the 
exiles in Sepharad would possess the cities of the south. 

Sepharad was identified as *Sardis, the capital of Lydia in 
Asia Minor, after the publication by E. Littmann of a bilingual 
Aramaic-Greek inscription found in the excavations of Sardis 
in which Sepharad is equated with Sardis. This identification 
is supported by another bilingual inscription, in Lydian and 
Aramaic, found at Sardis, in which Sepharad is written in the 
date formula at the opening of the Aramaic part (see bibl. for 
Donner and Roelling; and Kent). 

Targum Jonathan renders Sepharad as Ispamia or Spamia, 
and the Peshitta, as Ispania, i-e., Spain. From the end of the 
eighth century c.£., Sepharad became the usual Hebrew ap- 
pellation for the Iberian Peninsula. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Littmann, Sardis, 6, pt. 7 (1916), 23-28; C.C. 
Torrey, in: AJSLL, 34 (1918), 185-98; R.G. Kent, Old Persian... (19537), 
s.v. Sparda (S'fard-); H. Donner and W. Roellig, Kanaanaeische und 
aramaeische Inschriften, 1 (1962), no. 260; 2 (1964), 306-7. 


SEPHARDIM (Heb. 0°7759, sing. "1190, Sephardi), descen- 
dants of Jews who lived in Spain or Portugal before the expul- 
sion of 1492. (The term Sephardim is often erroneously used 
for other Jews of non-Ashkenazi origin.) *Sepharad, men- 
tioned in Obadiah 1:20, was connected fancifully or errone- 
ously with Hispania, the Latin name for Spain. 

Legend holds that there were Jews in *Spain as early as 
Solomon's time. In any case, the settlement is extremely old. 
Jews suffered persecution there during the period of the Vi- 
sigoths, which ended when the Arabs conquered the country 
in711C.£. Thus politically and linguistically the Jews of Spain 
were put in touch with the center of Jewish life in Babylonia- 
Iraq and carried on the tradition of Babylonian Jewry. The 
Muslim era in Spain gave rise to the “Golden Age” of Spanish 
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Jewry, which produced such figures as the statesman *Hisdai 
ibn Shaprut, the statesman, poet, and halachist *Samuel ha- 
Nagid, the poet Moses *ibn Ezra, the poets and philosophers 
Solomon ibn *Gabirol and *Judah Halevi, and above all, the 
physician, philosopher, and halakhist Moses *Maimonides. 

After the Almohad persecutions of 1148, Jewish life in 
Spain was concentrated in the Christian parts of the country, 
which, in the course of the Reconquista, gradually extended 
over the entire peninsula. The vigorous and creative Jewish 
community was disrupted in 1391 by an outbreak of perse- 
cutions that led to wholesale insincere conversions to Chris- 
tianity, creating so-called “New *Christians,’ or Conversos, 
many of whom in fact only outwardly professed Christianity 
but practiced Judaism in secret and taught their children to 
do likewise. The Inquisition was established to extirpate the 
scandal of Christians relapsing to a previous “dead” faith, but 
its work was hampered by the presence of unconverted Jews 
over whom the Inquisition had no authority. Accordingly, in 
March 1492 a decree of expulsion was issued against all Jews 
who refused to accept Christianity, and this edict officially re- 
mained in force until 1968. Some accepted conversion; oth- 
ers, perhaps as many as 250,000, moved away to North Africa, 
Italy, and especially Turkey, where Sultan Bayazid 11 admitted 
them gladly. The seaport of *Salonika, in particular, became 
a great center of Sephardim, with all the important Spanish 
towns and districts being represented there by congregations 
that maintained their identity. 

Thus was created the Sephardi Diaspora, a dispersion 
within a dispersion that not only looked back to Erez Israel 
as its homeland, but had been indelibly impressed by a long 
sojourn in Spain. The exiles took with them the language and 
songs of Spain, which they preserved with fidelity; the foods of 
Spain, so that the Bulgarian or Serbian Jew would eat pastel or 
pandeleon; and children’s games, so that in the Balkans a game 
with nuts called el castillo was played to the recitation of an old 
Spanish quatrain; while R. Joseph *Caro, the Sephardi author 
of the *Shulhan Arukh (the standard code of Orthodox Juda- 
ism) draws on words like panadas (a kind of croquette with 
meat), pala (a baker’s peel), or limones (lemons) to express do- 
mestic items for which he found no equivalent in the rabbinic 
Hebrew of his day. The Sephardim bore Spanish personal and 
family names, and their world view had been shaped by the 
customs and conduct of their Spanish neighbors. 

A century later the formation of another branch of Se- 
phardi Jewry began - the Marrano *Diaspora. Many *Crypto- 
Jews had moved to Portugal, where the danger of detection 
was less. From there they slipped away in increasing numbers 
to lands where they could cast off their Christian mask and 
reassume Judaism. The freedom which Holland achieved from 
Spain at about this time made *Amsterdam the great center 
of the Marrano Diaspora, which evolved into the Western 
Sephardi Diaspora or Portuguese Nacion. Portuguese Jews 
moved there in great numbers, especially during the 17 cen- 
tury, often totally ignorant of Jewish practice and the Hebrew 
language, but anxious to learn. A magnificent synagogue was 
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built, and educational institutions were founded whose stu- 
dents are thus described in 1680 by the much traveled Shab- 
betai *Bass: 


In my eyes they were as giants on account of their expertise in 
the Bible text and Hebrew grammar. Moreover they can com- 
pose songs and poems, and speak Hebrew fluently... the teach- 
ers are paid from community funds according to their merits 
and do not need to flatter anyone... 


Subsequent migrations of Sephardim took place to England 
and the Americas, as well as to centers of Western Europe such 
as *Bordeaux, *Bayonne, and *Hamburg. These Sephardim 
differed from the Sephardim of the East in that their day-to- 
day language was Portuguese, although they also knew Span- 
ish, which they used for commerce and as a semi-sacred lan- 
guage for Bible translation. They remained in the mainstream 
of West European culture, frequently writing their vernacular 
in Roman rather than Hebrew script. 


Language 

The Spanish language, as it was preserved by the Sephardim, 
is called *Ladino, Judezmo, or Judeo-Spanish. It has a num- 
ber of archaic characteristics (e.g., the preservation of original 
j and sh sounds, which standard Spanish has lost, as well as 
peculiar lexical and syntactic features, including loan words 
from Hebrew, Turkish, and other languages) and makes a 
quaint and pleasing impression on speakers of the standard 
language. According to the research of David Bunis, Judeo- 
Spanish came to contain a great many Hebrew and Aramaic 
loan words since the 16" century. It was greatly influenced 
by regional languages like Ottoman-Turkish, Turkish, Greek, 
Bulgarian, Serbian, and after the mid-19'' century French and 
Italian. In Spanish Morocco, in the communities of Tangiers, 
Tetuan, Melilla, Ceuta, and elsewhere, the dialect of the lan- 
guage was called Haketia. Ladino was formerly written in the 
rabbinic cursive script called Solitreo (the modern, originally 
Ashkenazi, Hebrew cursive never having been in use among 
Sephardim), but with efforts at modernization in Turkey, the 
Roman alphabet was adapted to Ladino and is now generally 
used. Ladino is still spoken by Jews in Turkey, Greece, and ad- 
jacent countries, as well as by immigrants to Israel, the U.S., 
Latin America, and elsewhere. It seems probable, however, 
that the dialect will be extinct within a short time, and efforts 
are being made in Jerusalem and Madrid to record the lan- 
guage systematically. Portuguese survived as the language of 
the Marrano Diaspora until the early 19 century; it still sur- 
vives in some centers in certain fossilized usages, for example 
in the prayer for the queen in Amsterdam and the announce- 
ment of congregational honors and elections in London. 


Literature 
The literature of the Sephardim may be divided into three 
categories: 

(1) works written in Hebrew; 

(2) works written in Spanish (including Ladino) and 
Portuguese; 
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(3) anonymous folk literature in Ladino. 

The first category, consisting of Bible commentary, po- 
lemic literature, poetry, drama, legal texts, and kabbalistic 
works by such individuals as Isaac *Abrabanel, Joseph Caro, 
*Manasseh Ben Israel, and David Franco *Mendes, forms part 
of the mainstream of Hebrew literature of the period and will 
not be treated here. 

The second category includes works written before the 
expulsion of the Jews. Notable are the Proverbios Morales of 
*Santob de Carrion (based on talmudic sources) and the Bible 
translation with glosses made by Moses *Arragel at the com- 
mand of Don Luis de Guzman (1430). Writing subsequent to 
the expulsion tends to be derivative or polemical, directed 
mainly toward the edification of those deficient in Hebrew. 
In consequence, translations or adaptations from the Hebrew 
form a substantial part of this literature. The famous Ferrara 
Bible of 1553 was soon adapted to a Ladino version for the 
benefit of eastern Sephardim. Other parts of the Bible which 
appeared in Spanish were a Pentateuch paraphrase by Isaac 
*Aboab da Fonseca (Amsterdam, 1681), a paraphrase of the 
Psalms by Hamburg-born Leon *Templo, and paraphrases 
of the Song of Songs, based on the Targum, for liturgical 
use. The Mishnah was translated into Spanish, as were other 
monuments of Jewish literature such as Judah Halevi’s Kuzari, 
translated by Jacob *Abendana (Amsterdam, 1663), Bahya ibn 
Paquda’s Duties of the Heart (Amsterdam, 1610), of which a 
Portuguese version by Samuel Abbas appeared in 1670, and 
later still a Ladino version. Even Ben Sira was translated into 
Ladino by a Serbian rabbi, Israel Haim (1818). 

Leading polemical works include Samuel *Usque's Con- 
solagam as Tribulagéens de Israel (Ferrara, 1553), a set of di- 
alogues in Portuguese relating Jewish history from earliest 
times and intended to confirm the Conversos in their faith and 
display the divine plan for Israel. Manasseh Ben Israel wrote 
his Conciliador (“The Conciliator”, 1632), reconciling places 
in scripture which appear to contradict one another, and his 
Experanza de Israel, on the *Ten Lost Tribes, was translated 
into Latin, English, Dutch, Hebrew, and German during the 
196 century. David *Nieto, rabbi of the London community, 
wrote the Matteh Dan (London, 1714) to demonstrate the 
authority of the Oral Law. Isaac *Cardozo, who was born in 
Portugal and reassumed Judaism in Italy, wrote Las Excelen- 
cias y Calunias de los Hebreos (Amsterdam, 1679), in which 
he describes at length the ten privileges of the Jewish people 
and the ten slanders brought against them. 

Ethical and inspirational works included Moses *Almos- 
nino’s Regimento de la Vida (Salonika, 1564) and Extremos y 
grandezas de Constantinople (Madrid, 1638), and Abraham 
Israel Pereira’s La Certeza del Camino (Amsterdam, 1666), a 
treatise on divine providence and the love of God. Preeminent 
is the *Me-Am Loez, an elaborate commentary on the Bible 
based on talmudic and midrashic sources which was initiated 
by the Turkish scholar Jacob *Culi and continued after his 
death by others. This work rapidly became the vade mecum of 
the Ladino-speaking Sephardim and achieved the status of a 
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sacred book. Its imaginative character, combined with its reli- 
gious themes, made it a perfect vehicle of combined entertain- 
ment and edification. It derived from a circle of Jewish savants 
who deliberately aimed at raising the spiritual level of the Jews 
of the Ottoman Empire, among whom poverty, ignorance, 
and illiteracy were rife. Other members of this circle included 
Abraham de Toledo, who wrote Complas de Yosef (Constanti- 
nople, 1722); Isaac Magrizo; and Abraham Asa. 

Original writers include Daniel Levi *Barrios, who was 
born in Spain, reassumed Judaism in Italy, and from there 
went to Amsterdam. He wrote sonnets, pastoral romances, and 
a panegyric on three martyrs burned alive in Cordoba in 1665 
entitled Contra la Verdad no hay Fuerca (Amsterdam, 1666). 
Another poem of 550 lines celebrating a martyr burned alive 
in 1644 was written by Antonio Enriquez *Gémez. The Poema 
de la Reyna Esther (Rouen, 1637) by Joao Pinto *Delgado can 
be understood only in the light of its rabbinic background. 

The folk literature of the Sephardim consists of an enor- 
mous corpus of ballads in Ladino, the romancero, which sur- 
vives in manuscripts and, precariously, in the memories of 
the older generation of Ladino speakers. Menendez Pelayo 
published ten ballads he received from Salonika in 1885, and 
this was followed by Menéndez Pidal’s Catdlogo del romancero 
judio-espanol (in El Romancero, Madrid, 1927). The work of col- 
lection and publication goes on, chiefly in Israel and the U.S. 


Religious Practice 

While the Sephardim do not differ from the Ashkenazim in 
the basic tenets of Judaism, with both groups viewing the 
Babylonian Talmud as their ultimate authority in belief and 
practice, there are great differences in matters of detail and 
outlook. Once the trauma of persecution in Spain had worn 
off, many Sephardim settled in places where they enjoyed a 
life relatively free of external constraints in the practice of 
their religion, and they had a fair measure of security of life 
and property. This may be the reason why many of them dis- 
played a more sympathetic attitude to outside culture, and 
were ready to see good outside the “four cubits of the law.” 
Sephardim follow the codification of R. Joseph Caro (Maran 
“our master”), the Shulhan Arukh, in matters of religious law 
without regard to the strictures of R. Moses b. Israel *Isserles, 
whom they call Moram, which may mean equivocally “our 
teacher and master R. Moses” or “their teacher” (i.e., of the 
Ashkenazim). The compilation by R. Joseph Caro represents 
a more liberal and permissive trend than that approved by 
the Ashkenazi authorities. For example, Sephardi authori- 
ties permit rice to be eaten on Passover, and allow whole eggs 
found inside a slaughtered chicken or vegetables cooked in a 
pot previously used for meat to be eaten with milk products. 
Ashkenazi authorities forbid all such practices, and instances 
could be multiplied. 

Many differences, however, simply reflect a difference 
in custom or interpretation, with no implication of leniency. 
Thus, a blessing is recited on the head phylactery only if there 
has been an interruption after placing that for the hand, and 
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the straps are wound outwards rather than inwards. The festive 
branch used on the festival of Sukkot is bound together with- 
out the holder used by the Ashkenazim and is often decorated 
with colored ribbons. At the Passover home service, lettuce, 
rather than horseradish, is used for bitter herbs. 

The synagogue service differs considerably from that 
of the Ashkenazim. The Scroll of the Law is raised before its 
public reading, rather than after, and the script in which it is 
written is characteristically different. The synagogue itself has 
a somewhat different arrangement. The reading desk is at the 
west end, and all services are conducted from it, unlike Ash- 
kenazi practice where certain prayers are read from the desk 
at the side of the ark. Their ark is frequently a triple structure, 
consisting of a large closet in the middle and a smaller one 
on either side. The text of the prayers differs in detail; the in- 
volved synagogue poetry of the *Kallir (sharply criticized by 
Abraham ibn Ezra in his commentary to Eccles. 5:1) is totally 
absent, being replaced by compositions of the Spanish poets 
Judah Halevi, Moses ibn Ezra, and Solomon ibn Gabirol. The 
synagogue chants are simpler and brighter than those of the 
Ashkenazim, who nevertheless find them monotonous and 
lacking in warmth. Sephardim tend to be especially punctili- 
ous in their rendition of the sacred scrolls. Sephardi pronun- 
ciation of Hebrew is particular to place the tonic accent on 
the syllable prescribed by grammar, predominantly the ulti- 
mate, and distinguishes two complementarily distributed col- 
orations (a and 0) of the vowel games. 

Many religious technical terms (e.g., the names of the 
notes used in the cantillation of the scrolls) are different 
from those of the Ashkenazim, and these serve as a shibbo- 
leth which marks the Ashkenazi as soon as he uses one of his 
terms. (See Table: Sephardim: Common Terms.) 

Sephardim tend to be very insistent on preserving these 
slight differences, probably because they are conscious of 
their minority status within the Jewish community, and tend 
to develop the same rigorous adherence to custom vis-a-vis 
the Ashkenazi community as the Orthodox Jewish commu- 
nity as a whole does to the outside world. It is not uncommon 
at the present time for a deep or even fanatical attachment to 
Sephardi tradition to be coupled with laxity in observance of 
Jewish law. 

[Alan D. Corre] 


Patterns of Secularization of the Western Sephardi 
Diaspora in the 17‘ Century in Jewish Law 

Examined here is the secular direction of the processes of 
change which took place among the West European Sephardi 
Diaspora by referring to two separate historical and social 
meanings which the term “secularization” can have within 
Jewish society. 

One meaning is that of departure or liberation from re- 
ligious influence in areas of social and cultural activity which 
had previously been strictly in the domain of religion. 

The second meaning is the transfer or translation of re- 
ligious symbols and values to a secular context. The differen- 
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tiation between these two meanings is of particular impor- 
tance for analyzing the processes of change which took place 
among the Western Sephardi Diaspora in the 17 century in 
light of the possibility, already discernible, that the Jews would 
abandon the Torah and the commandments without taking 
this to be a withdrawal from the content of Jewish life or Jew- 
ish society. In order to gain some notion of the secular trend 
among the group under discussion, it is sufficient to refer to 
the social and historical significance of the concept ummah 
(“nation”; Spanish: nacion; Portuguese: nacao) and to the in- 
creasing emphasis among this Diaspora on communality of 
race and blood. 

There is no doubt that the term ummah denotes first and 
foremost, in the social and historical context under discus- 
sion, communality of fate and social and cultural solidarity 
among the Marranos (who were forced to convert to Christi- 
anity), former Marranos, and at times also “New Christians” 
(who may or may not have been forced to convert) scattered 
throughout the “Terras de judesmo” (Lands of Judaism, ie., 
where Judaism could be practiced freely) and “Terras de idola- 
tria” (Lands of Idolatry, i.e., countries under the influence of 
Spain and Portugal), including the Lands of Forced Conver- 
sion (arzot ha-shemad) in the Iberian peninsula. Communal- 
ity of fate is of course problematic from the aspect of Jewish 
law (halakhah), when speaking of “New Christians,” and when 
referring to actual Marranos, who had the opportunity to leave 
their countries of residence but did not do so. Yet even more 
important is the term ummah itself or the Western Sephardi 
self-identification as benei ha-ummah (members of the nation; 
Spanish: miembros de la nacién; Portuguese: membros da na- 
cao). These terms appear frequently in the community reg- 
isters of the Western Sephardi congregations and were often 
used by the rabbis of that period as a substitute for Kehillah 
Kedoshah (holy congregation) and as a general appellation 
for members of the Western Sephardi Diaspora as well as the 
general Sephardi Diaspora, both eastern and western. More- 
over, even though the communality which the term ummah 
denotes was not initially intended to serve a religious value 
but rather a social, economic, and political one, and despite 
the fact that this term in the specific context of “trading na- 
tion” and in the broader context of “cittadini di un dato paese 
viventi in paese straniero” (“citizens of a given country living 
ina foreign country”), which does not refer especially to Jew- 
ish society,° we see that it becomes intertwined with the ritual 
sphere. Thus, for instance, rule 39 of the Book of Regulations 
(Livro dos Acordos da Nagao Ascamot) of the Amsterdam con- 
gregation “Talmud Torah” admonishes against performing a 
circumcision upon anyone who is not included among benei 
ummatenu, “members of our nation.” This is also the case re- 
garding the blurring of the limits of the term “congregao” and 
the term “nacao” as they appear in texts of excommunication 
(herem) warnings as can be seen a number of times, for exam- 
ple, in the Livro de Memorias of that same community. 

A blurring of the distinction between a situation which 
can be described as “natural” and between an existence with 
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“holy” religious significance is distinctly noticeable also in 
the repeated use of the concept “shimmur” (Spanish: conser- 
vacion; Portuguese: conservacao) in the community books of 
the Western Sephardi congregations by its systematic combi- 
nation precisely with the term Kahal Kados (“holy congrega- 
tion”), and not to the concept of worshiping God. This is so 
much the case that at times it seems that the “holiness” of the 
Jewish people or the holiness of a certain community takes the 
place, as it were, of the “holiness” of the Torah, and that the 
true destiny of Jewish religion is to serve the needs of man or, 
alternatively, the needs of the society to which he belongs. 

In the same vein is the emphasis placed on communal- 
ity of blood and race by the former Marrano Isaac *Cardozo 
in his Las Excelencias de los Hebreos, as well as in statements 
by *Manasseh Ben Israel in his Iggerert ha-Anavah concern- 
ing nobility and the purity of blood of the Jewish people. This 
is also true for the former Marrano Isaac *Orobio de Castro, 
who expresses a skeptical opinion regarding those who join 
the nation as converts, since “they will never become Israel 
nor of the seed of Abraham,” even “if they are beloved by God,” 
because “Israel is not a spiritual entity, but a nation” 

This stringency over lineage in the blood, the nobility 
in the race, and the biological connection to society, goes be- 
yond the concepts of religious superiority demonstrated by 
the rabbis of that time, such as for example, Saul Levi *Mor- 
teira and Isaac *Aboab da Fonseca. It certainly does not mesh 
with the position of the majority of the sages of Israel, fore- 
most among them being Moses *Maimonides who feels that 
this nation is from the beginning of its history a “nation of 
converts,” and that the father of Israel is the father for anyone 
who follows in the way of Abraham. Yet it is clear that this 
stringency concerning race and blood reflects a certain de- 
velopment in thought, based on an awareness that Judaism 
has national content which is not dependent upon accepting 
the commandments. 

A number of historians have noted these phenomena and 
claimed that this specific development on the issue of “Who is 
a Jew?” is to be found in the Spanish concepts of honra (honor) 
and hidalguia (pedigree) and in the ideological socio-cultural 
model of purity of blood (*limpieza de sangre) which already 
existed in Spain in the 15" century. Although this explanation 
is interesting and even daring in its humanistic perspective, it 
is not quite correct historically. 

If we refer not only to terminology, then the biological 
belonging to “the seed of Abraham who loves Him,” which 
serves as a barrier against converts in a certain historical con- 
text, is that which safeguards and encourages, in a different 
historical context, the continuation of the connection of the 
Marranos themselves to the Jewish nation. This can be under- 
stood from the testimonies of Profiat Duran of the 14" cen- 
tury, Isaac *Arama of the 15" century, and even from state- 
ments of Isaac *Abrabanel who was among the exiles leaving 
Spain in 1492. The difference between the version of Orobio 
di Castro and that of Duran, Arama, and Abrabanel is that 
the latter are not stringent over the purity of origin and blood 
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of someone seeking to take upon himself the obligation of 
the commandments, but rather to the purity of the origin 
and blood of one who disengages himself from that obliga- 
tion. 

The skeptical declaration by Orobio di Castro that they 
who join the Jewish nation as converts, that is, who become 
observant Jews, “will never be part of Israel and not of the 
seed of Abraham,’ leads not only to the past of Di Castro as a 
Marrano, but also to the distinction in the Book of Numbers 
between the declaration of Moses, “and do all My command- 
ments, and be holy unto your God” (Num. 15:40), and that of 
Korah, “seeing all the congregation are holy” (Num. 16:3). 

In the dispute between Moses and Korah, Korah was 
punished for saying things unacceptable to Moses and appar- 
ently irritating to God. Yet the concept of “Holy Nation” (goy 
kadosh) in “essence” appears, albeit in a different, secondary 
status in Judaism, over and over again in traditional Jewish 
thought. For *Judah Halevi the convert can approach God but 
cannot become a prophet, because prophecy is the heritage 
only of descendants of Jacob. According to the Zohar, the soul 
of the convert is not on the same level as that of the Jew by 
birth despite the fact that this new soul descends upon him 
from heaven during the conversion process. 

In Orot Yisrael by the 20*-century rabbi Abraham Isaac 
*Kook, the Patriarchs influence the natural side of the Jewish 
people while Moses influences the studious side (through the 
Torah, the spiritual base). “In the future,” writes Rabbi Kook, 
“Moses will be completely linked with the Patriarchs and the 
Messiah will be revealed.” 

The national, primordial as it were, content of Judaism 
may be discernible in history and Jewish thought wherever 
it is not enough to contrast the Jewish people with other na- 
tions over the observance of commandments. This is so both 
whether against the background of deep divisions between 
societies and peoples, or the background of rapprochement 
between societies and nations, and the fear of the blurring of 
the boundaries of the minority society with the majority. 

At least Jewish society was still in the process of building 
its “centers,” to use the terminology proposed by the sociolo- 
gist E. Shils, a society in which a large part of the members 
were taking their first steps in Judaism, when speaking of ob- 
serving commandments. 

In the same social and historical setting, Rabbi ‘Moses 
Raphael D’*Aguillar stresses the hesitations and difficulties 
facing those Jews as Jews in the transfer from their places of 
residence (neste captiveyro) in Spain and Portugal to their new 
places of residence and observance of Judaism, including the 
objective difficulties of learning the “holy doctrine” (sagrada 
doctrina). Others also describe these problems, among them 
the former Marrano physician Elijah di Montalto, who lived 
in Paris, and Immanuel *Aboab. 

In Western Sephardi society of the 17 century, the em- 
phasis on the biological-racial foundations, as it were, of Juda- 
ism served a certain function, namely, a social need which was 
one of the expressions of “faith for the sake of the nation”. 
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To be sure, when speaking of Mannaseh ben Israel, his 
address when he extols the special virtues of the Jewish people, 
ie., its nobility and purity of blood, is the English society of 
the time of the Cromwell protectorate, and not Jewish society. 
However, neither Di Castro nor Isaac Cardozo discusses these 
virtues except as a barrier and fortress for Jewish existence in 
the face of Christianity. 

When speaking in Jewish historiography about processes 
of secularization among the Western Sephardi Diaspora in the 
17" century, it is usual to speak of “emancipation” or “emerg- 
ing from” the influence of religion in the areas of social and 
cultural activity which had previously been controlled by re- 
ligion. In the same context, emphasis is placed on the integra- 
tion of Sephardi Jews into the world of intellectual creativity 
of Western Europe, their contribution to the European “crisis 
of conscience” of the 17 century, and their part in the devel- 
opment of capitalist economy in the new centers in northwest 
Europe, Hamburg, Amsterdam, and London. 

However, a question which has not been asked but should 
be is: What is the social and historical significance of the pro- 
cess of “liberation” and “emancipation”? What was “liberated,” 
and to which social models within Jewish society itself did this 
“emergence” lead in replacing old models? 

This question was apparently not relevant in the genera- 
tion of Rabbi Moses *Hagiz, who in his work Sefat Emet did 
not distinguish between the social aim of integration within 
the non-Jewish majority society and the goals of change di- 
rected toward the Jewish society of origin. He therefore calls 
both by the term holelim, a term which was derived from the 
Hebrew root h, |, /, which means contempt and derision of the 
holy by turning it into the profane. However, this question is 
relevant, because even if there is a historical link between the 
two aims, a differentiation must be made between one who 
goes from identifying with one religious national, social, cul- 
tural unit to identifying with another, and one who does not 
accept the authority of halakhic tradition, but stubbornly in- 
sists on his historical, ethnic, and social belonging. 

This distinction is to be found even when speaking of the 
extreme heterodox such as Juan de *Prado, on the one hand, 
and *Spinoza, on the other. Both of them leaned towards De- 
ism and to the rationalism of the early Enlightenment, but 
their attitude to the Jewish community and to the question of 
their belonging to that community was completely different. 
While Prado sought to have the excommunication placed on 
him repealed and to be readmitted to the Jewish community, 
Spinoza apparently accepted his banishment from the com- 
munity without regret. 

The fact that within the confines of Western Sephardi 
society the patterns of community organization and leader- 
ship were maintained in their traditional form throughout the 
17 century and most of the 18" demands an explanation. A 
negative explanation, that during this period the historical 
conditions were not ripe for the development of an “ideology 
of change intended to lead to a change in the patterns of Jew- 
ish society,” is inadequate. The weakness of this explanation 
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is that it focuses mainly on the perspective of Jewish-Chris- 
tian relations, in an attempt to latch onto a historical process 
at the final point of that historical process (Jewish integration 
into modern Western civilization) and in its understanding 
the concept of secularization as denoting the process of eman- 
cipation from the yoke of religion. This approach ignores the 
main characteristic of secularization in this society, that is, the 
transfer or translation of concepts, symbols, and beliefs from 
their transcendental-salvational origin to temporal uses, more 
specifically, to the sphere of society itself as an autonomous 
entity, distinct from Jewish religion. 

To ignore this characteristic of secularization is also to 
ignore that for the public involved there was clearly a basic 
element of enjoyment in belonging to the congregation, and 
not only a feeling of subservience and sacrifice. This is also 
the case with the upper classes, the big businessmen, who en- 
joyed the relative freedom in which they could finally live as 
members of the elite, even when they were among their own 
people. The fact that during the 18» century there was a rela- 
tive increase among Sephardi merchants who refused to take 
upon themselves any role in the community, or to contribute 
to it financially, is linked both to the process of leaving one 
world of collective being and joining another and to the grad- 
ual economic decline of this social class. 

The question is not of the stability of the social system 
during this period of change, but rather the nature of that 
stability. What did the conformism to the social order of the 
iehidim, elected community leaders, represent? 

Placing the stress on iehidim rather than institutions is 
important, since it has happened in Jewish history that com- 
munal organizations continued to exist even in order to serve 
the social and political needs of the non-Jewish majority so- 
ciety, needs which have nothing to do with religious tradition 
or even Jewish solidarity. The question is whether the stability 
of the social system represents the original historical effort at 
creating a sphere of religious “holiness,” where whatever lo- 
cated outside of it becomes secular, or does it represent social 
needs linked to ensuring the maintenance of the society as a 
cultural, historical, ethnic unit, with no alternative framework 
for its existence? 

One who succeeded in describing the basic features of 
the secularization of the society under discussion was Spi- 
noza, who determined - albeit not precisely in relation to 
Jewish society — that “it is almost impossible to know what a 
person is, that is, whether he is a Christian, Turk, Jew, or pa- 
gan, except... by the fact that he visits this or that house of 
worship, or finally by the fact that he is devoted to this or that 
outlook and is accustomed to answering Amen to the words 
of his teacher.” 

Spinoza does indeed include among his statements on 
collective signs of recognition issues of manner and dress, but 
from the text cited we can see that even those signs of recog- 
nition were not important for him. 

What would have been significant for him was apparently 
the fact that the Ma’amad of the congregations of Amsterdam, 
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Hamburg, or London could enact regulations and obligate the 
iehidim to obey them “Em nome del Dio Benditto” (“in the 
name of blessed God”) and “para sevico... de Dio Benditto” 
(in service to blessed God), even when between this activity 
and the religious idea of the kehillah there was nothing more 
in common than the public itself and the structural signifi- 
cance of the religious notion. 

If we use as an example the Dotar of Amsterdam, we find 
that this institution, which was called “Santa Companhia” 
(Hebrew: hevrah kedoshah, “holy society”) maintained close 
connections with Marranos and even with “New Christians,” 
who were still in conflict over their religious identification. 
The institution in any case considered itself their patron and 
assisted them. 

Albeit as far as Spinoza was concerned, “the reason for 
this evil” (the devaluation which had taken place with regard 
to the esteem of religious “holiness”) was that the Church “is 
becoming a mass movement in the guise of religion.” Yet, with 
his aristocratic, overbearing attitude to the “masses,” Spinoza 
ignores the fact that the church is changing not only because 
of an ostensible lowering of the value of religious “holiness,” 
but also because the “Church” is the body which will take upon 
itself in situations of social or national crises, the role of the 
model society (the “good,” “true” society) which is embedded 
in the base of all social organization. 

From the point of view of religion itself, one of the indi- 
cations of the decline of religion is its turning into the servant 
of society and the social order. An outstanding example of this 
trend can be taken from the statements of Leone *Modena in 
his Magen ve-Zinnah (in referring to D’Acosta’s objections to 
Rabbinical Judaism) that “a basic element of the divine inten- 
tion in the Torah is that we should all of us observe it and each 
detail in one manner, and not one this way and one another, 
for if not so Israel will not be one nation!” 

In Sefat Emet by Moses Hagiz, the opposite trend emerges 
whereby “ammudei ha-Torah” (“pillars of the Torah”) take pre- 
cedence over the existence of the world and the existence of 
the Jewish people itself. “For this purpose (being tested and 
observing commandments),” says Hagiz, “He, God, made us 
one nation in our land” 

One of the most striking institutional manifestations 
demonstrating that the territory of “religious” holiness (hal- 
akhic-institutional, in the term of Y. Leibowitz) was growing 
ever more restricted in this society, was the historical fact that 
the Western Sephardi congregations had problems in training 
rabbis from among themselves, not only in the difficult times 
of their establishment but also at the end of the 17 and begin- 
ning of the 18" centuries. The small number of people look- 
ing for a career for themselves as rabbis (most of the young 
“devote their time exclusively to commerce,’ according to the 
statement of Rabbi Judah Leib of Zelichev), while the prestige 
of the rabbi or of the talmid hakham was declining, as can be 
learnt from Rabbi Moses Hagiz or even Rabbi Judah Leib of 
Zelichev. There was also a significant decline in the power of 
the sages of the community who served alongside the parna- 
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sim, the sages who were also called by the title “Haham da na- 
cao” (“sage of the nation”). 

Even the Amsterdam community, despite its central po- 
sition in matters of halakhah among the Marrano Diaspora of 
Western Europe, already in the early 17 century had to seek 
the assistance of the Sephardi centers in the Ottoman Empire, 
North Africa, and Italy when looking for rabbis. This is also 
true of the Shaar Shomayim congregation in London and the 
Beth Israel community of Hamburg, which struggled fiercely 
over issues of the rabbinate. The decline in the status of the 
talmid hakham was also attributable to the increased impor- 
tance of other “wisdom” (hokhmah) or “knowledge,” repre- 
senting a non-Torah sphere of learning. 

It is to this type of knowledge to which Abraham Pereira 
is referring in his book Espejo de la Vanidad del Mundo, where 
he is careful to differentiate between that side of man’s nature 
with which he searches for truth wherever it may be found 
and “conducts research,” and another side of his character 
whereby he admires things “because they are new.’ The latter 
facet is considered by Pereira to be likely to lead to the dis- 
owning of tradition, because “What could be a greater new 
thing than to turn a sinner towards God?” But this distinc- 
tion of Pereira’s between knowledge and truth depends in ef- 
fect upon the recognition that Jewish tradition does not ig- 
nore the realm of non-Torah knowledge, and does not even 
oppose it (on condition that it does not contradict the teach- 
ing of the Torah). 

Maimonides himself mentions in his Guide for the Per- 
plexed, “the Spaniards of our people” (i.e., of the 12" century) 
“who all accept the words of the philosophers and lean toward 
their interpretations as long as they do not contradict any 
fundament of the Torah” Long before Maimonides, Midrash 
Lamentations Rabbah (2:13) stated: “If someone should say to 
you that there is wisdom among the nations, believe [him]; 
there is Torah among the nations, do not believe [him].” This 
shows us that even when dealing with the confrontation of the 
individual Jew with a culture foreign to him, it does not nec- 
essarily follow that there is a conflict with the binding nature 
of tradition, or alternatively of “social deviation” 

The prevailing error among historians on this point 
generally stems, as J. Katz has shown, “by analogy to the 19 
century,’ to a period in which “the traditional society was no 
longer a total society, but one with peripheral members who 
have abandoned tradition,” and despite this, or apparently 
because of this, it is ostensibly more “traditional” than in the 
traditional period in its own time. 

The same is true in the economic sphere. There was 
nothing improper in the participation of the Jews in the stock 
exchange of Amsterdam or London, as long as they also re- 
served for themselves time for Torah study. Yet there was se- 
rious fault to be found in Jews going to the stock exchange as 
described by the Sephardi Jew Joseph Penso de la *Vega in his 
satirical work, Confusion de Confusiones, written in Amster- 
dam in 1688, because in that stock exchange “whoever steals 
more earns more.’ It is not accidental that the book includes 
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no discussion of the halakhic or Jewish significance of deal- 
ing in the stock exchange despite the fact that it is directed 
to Sephardi Jews, not only because Jews like Joseph Penso de 
la Vega knew how to separate the “holy” from the “profane,” 
but mainly because the book’s intention is to “entertain” and 
“to paint with the brush of truth” the reality of the exchange 
itself. The statements quoted above with regard to the intel- 
lectual and economic spheres apply as well to the area of the 
arts. Here too halakhah recognizes various degrees of ap- 
proaching the profane. 

In terms of institutions, in the same way that the obli- 
gation of discipline binding on individuals of the congrega- 
tion towards the leaders of the community was not derived 
in Western Sephardi society exclusively from a religious com- 
mand to “pay heed to the voice of their elders, the makers of 
fences, and the protectors of the hedges,” so the presence of the 
iehidim in the synagogue was not dependent exclusively upon 
observing the commandments and religious obligations. It is a 
fact that even the heretics, such as Spinoza, maintained a seat 
for themselves in the Great Portuguese synagogue in Amster- 
dam almost up to their excommunications. Perhaps, as J. Katz 
says — albeit in a different context — because “the most tradi- 
tional, rooted sub-meaning of the adjective Jew is connected 
to religion.” The regulations and prohibitions on business con- 
versations in the synagogue and the need for emphasizing time 
and again the biblical commandment “Revere my sanctuaries” 
(Lev. 26:2) - as for example the emphasis of Pereira on the re- 
spect and awe which we are to bring to the Holy Temple” - 
lead to the assumption that there were mundane conversations 
during prayer services. Yet, although prayer must come from 
the heart and “with humility,’ we would not suggest that in 
this too one should not see excess criticism of the patterns of 
behavior of Sephardi Jews in the synagogue. 

Regular conversations as well as those concerning live- 
lihood were carried on in the synagogue and even were 
the subject of conflicts, almost through the entire history 
of this institution. It was not without reason that a distinc- 
tion was made between the synagogue as a place of gathering 
for prayer and study and as a place in which all come together 
is already found in the Talmud (B. Shab. 32a), “R. Ishmael 
ben Eleazar said: Because of two sins ammei ha-arez die - 
because they call the holy ark (aron kodesh) arana (a plain 
cabinet) and because they call the bet keneset a meeting hall 
(bet ha-am).” 

One should not assume that the ammei ha-arez about 
whom the baraita is speaking had committed such as grave sin 
as to deserve death (albeit, divine and not by a court) only be- 
cause they were not fluent in the language of the sages (Jashon 
ha-kodesh, i.e., Hebrew), since they were Aramaic speakers. 
They were guilty of having blurred the boundaries between 
the “holy” and the “profane.” 

At the same time, the threat of secularization does not 
draw its strength precisely from the secular concepts of the 
surrounding, non-Jewish society or culture, but from the 
contrastive parallel which socio-historical reality creates be- 
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tween the synagogue and the holy ark, on the one hand, and 
the meeting hall and the cabinet, on the other. 

This is to be stressed not in order to show that tenden- 
cies towards secularization existed in traditional Jewish soci- 
ety many centuries before the meeting with pre-modern or 
modern secular society, which is an important fact in itself. We 
emphasize this issue in order to learn of the very possibility 
of blurring the borders between the “holy” and the “profane” 
within the boundaries of the synagogue or within the limits 
of the community itself. 

[Ezer Kahanov] 
Eclipse of Sephardi Jewry 
After the middle of the 17" century a contraction in the im- 
portance of the Sephardi element in relation to the rest of 
the Jewish world took place. During the Middle Ages (from 
c. 1000 to 1492) the Jews of Spain formed a most numerous 
and active part of the Jewish people, perhaps at least one half 
of world Jewry. From the mid-17" century, however, their rela- 
tive (though not absolute) importance dwindled. Shabbatean- 
ism, the movement of the false messiah Shabbetai Zevi, which 
was extremely popular in Salonika and Izmir from the 1650s 
until his messianic proclamation, arrest, and conversion to Is- 
lam in 1666, brought the Ottoman communities to spiritual 
and economic ruin. The reverberations of the movement were 
later felt in Amsterdam, Hamburg, Altona, and Poland in the 
early 17" century. Support and suspicion of Shabbateanism 
caused division between Sephardi communities in these ar- 
eas of Northern Europe. 

In modern times the Ashkenazi portion of the Jewish 
people has constituted approximately nine-tenths of the whole. 
Before the Holocaust, of the approximately 16,500,000 Jews 
in the world, about 15,000,000 were Ashkenazim and only 
1,500,000 Sephardim and other non-Ashkenazi communities. 
The numerical decline was inevitably accompanied by a con- 
traction in intellectual and cultural productivity, and the en- 
ergetic Ashkenazi Jews took the lead. Eminent Sephardim in 
the modern period include Sir Moses *Montefiore and Adol- 
phe *Crémieux; Benjamin * Disraeli also came from a Sephardi 
family. Among the fathers of the rebirth of the Jewish settle- 
ment in Erez Israel were, besides Montefiore, the American Se- 
phardi Judah *Touro, and the Bosnian rabbi Judah *Alkalai. 

By the 19" century the celebrated old Sephardi commu- 
nities in Western Europe and the U.S., established in the 16 
and 17' centuries, had been numerically far outnumbered 
by the Ashkenazi element there. Although contributing less 
to Jewish culture, the Sephardim preserved their former ho- 
mogeneity and pride in their historical heritage. The greatest 
center of this group was still Amsterdam, though the Span- 
ish and Portuguese community in London had attained great 
significance. In the *Ottoman Empire the Sephardim still pre- 
served their ancestral traditions, and their economic and polit- 
ical position was favorable. They had the same rights as other 
minorities in the Ottoman Empire (see *Capitulations). *Sa- 
lonika continued to be the greatest center of Sephardi Jewry 
in the world. Its Sephardi Jews contributed greatly to the in- 
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manager as well, winning two titles in the 1960s and 1970s 
before drafting Hall of Famers Larry Bird and Kevin McHale 
and trading for Robert Parish, which led to three more titles 
in the 1980s. Auerbach was replaced as president in 1997, but 
returned as team president in 2001. Overall, he won nine NBA 
titles as a coach and seven more as Boston’s Gm. He was named 
NBA Coach of the Year in 1965, NBA Executive of the Year in 
1980, the NBA’s 25" Anniversary All-Time Team coach, and 
the greatest coach in NBA history by the Professional Basket- 
ball Writers Association of America (PBWAA) in 1980. The 
Red Auerbach Trophy is now presented each year to the NBa’s 
Coach of the Year. Auerbach is the author of Basketball for the 
Player, the Fan and the Coach (1953) and, with co-author Paul 
Sann, Winning the Hard Way (1966). 

[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 


AUERBAKH, ROKHL (Rachel; 1903-1976), prolific Yiddish 
and Polish author, historian, and essayist. Born in Lanovtsy 
(Galicia), in the prewar period Auerbakh founded and edited 
the literary journal Tsushtayer in Lemberg (Lvov). In Warsaw 
from 1933, she published in the central Yiddish and Polish 
Jewish press on literature, education, psychology, folklore, art, 
linguistics, and theater. Under German occupation, she was 
active in the underground archives of the Warsaw ghetto and 
served in Jewish self-help organizations. In postwar Poland, 
she worked to document and collect testimonial accounts and 
materials and was co-founder of the Central Jewish Historical 
Commission in Lodz. In Israel from 1950, she collected tes- 
timony from survivors and published her Holocaust period 
writings and testimonial memoirs in various forms. She was 
founder and director of the Department for the Collection 
of Witness Testimony at *Yad Vashem; her personal archives 
are classified as Inventory no. p-16, Yad Vashem. Her publica- 
tions include Oyf di Felder fun Treblinke (1947); Der Yidisher 
Oyfshtand: Varshe 1943 (1948); Undzer Kheshbn mitn Dayt- 
shn Folk (1952); Behutsot Varsha 1939-1943 (1954); Varshever 
Tsavoes (1974); Baym Letsten Veg: In Geto Varshe un oyf der 
Arisher Zayt (1977). 


[Carrie Friedman-Cohen (2"¢ ed.)] 


AUERNHEIMER, RAOUL (1876-1948), Austrian author 
(pseudonyms R. Heimern, R. Othmar). Auernheimer was 
born in Vienna, where he studied law (Ph.D., 1904). Under the 
aegis of his mother’s cousin, Theodor *Herzl, he became edi- 
tor of the Viennese Neue Freie Presse. A minor member of the 
“Young Vienna” group of writers, Auernheimer gained promi- 
nence with his numerous plays, novels, and books on histori- 
cal and social themes. These works include Talent (1899), Das 
Paar nach der Mode (1913), Casanova in Wien (1924), Gewit- 
ter auf dem Rigi (1932), and Wien (1938). His many volumes 
of short stories are reminiscent of the impressionistic style of 
Arthur *Schnitzler. From 1922, he was vice president of Aus- 
trian PEN. After internment in the Dachau concentration 
camp (Feb.-Aug. 1938), Auernheimer immigrated to the US., 
settling in Hollywood, where he wrote biographies of Metter- 
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nich and of the Austrian dramatist Franz Grillparzer (1948). 
His autobiography, Das Wirtshaus zur verlorenen Zeit, was 
published posthumously (1948). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Zohn, Wiener Juden in der deutschen Liter- 
atur (1964), 49-51. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Biographisches Handbuch 
der deutschsprachigen Emigration, 2 (1983), 41, bibl. 


[Harry Zohn / Marcus Pyka (2"4 ed.)] 


AUFRUFEN (Yid. “call up”), traditionally a designation 
among Ashkenazim for the honor bestowed upon a groom 
to ascend the bimah for the reading of the Torah at a syna- 
gogue service (see Reading of the *Torah) on the Sabbath prior 
to his wedding. He may be called up with a special chant (re- 
shut). In some congregations the groom receives the maftir 
aliyah and reads the prophetic portion (haftarah). There may 
be a similar celebratory Torah honor on the first Sabbath af- 
ter the wedding called Shabbat Kallah marking the change 
in status of the bride. Among Sephardi Jews this custom is 
called Shabbat Hatan (the bridegroom's Sabbath) and takes 
place the Sabbath after the wedding. This public recognition of 
change of status was originally based on a talmudic tradition 
that King Solomon built a special gate through which bride- 
grooms would pass on the Sabbath and be greeted by family 
and friends. After the destruction of the Second Temple, the 
custom was moved to the synagogue. 

In recent decades, brides within the Conservative, Re- 
form, and Reconstructionist movements have begun to share 
these honors with their bridegrooms or have their own Torah 
honors. In some modern Orthodox congregations, the bride 
may be called to the Torah before her wedding at a spe- 
cial women’s prayer group (tefillah). The bride and groom 
may be showered with sweets and the rabbi will express the 
good wishes of the community to the couple through a Mi 
she-berakh (May the One who blessed our ancestors, bless this 
bride and groom) prayer. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenstein, Dinim, 322; I.G. Marcus, The 
Jewish Life Cycle - Rites of Passage from Biblical to Modern Times 


(2004), 152, 185. 
[Rela Mintz Geffen (24 ed.)] 


AUGSBURG, city in Bavaria, Germany; a free imperial city 
from 1276 to 1806. Documentary evidence of Jews living in 
Augsburg dates from 1212. Records from the second half of 
the 13 century show a well-organized community, and men- 
tion the Judenhaus (1259), the synagogue and cemetery (1276), 
the ritual bathhouse, and “dancehouse” for weddings (1290). 
The Jews were mainly occupied as vintners, cattledealers, and 
moneylenders. The Augsburg municipal charter of 1276, de- 
termining the political and economic status of the Jewish resi- 
dents, was adopted by several cities in south Germany. Regu- 
lation of the legal status of Augsburg Jewry was complicated 
by the rivalry between the episcopal and municipal powers. 
Both contended with the emperor for jurisdiction over the 
Jews and enjoyment of the concomitant revenues. Until 1436 
lawsuits between Christians and Jews were adjudicated before 
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dustrialization of the city, the Alliance Israélite Universelle had 
eight schools in the city, the community had numerous daily 
newspapers in Judeo-Spanish and French, and an active Ju- 
deo-Spanish theater existed from the latter quarter of the 19‘ 
century until the Holocaust. It had an elaborate philanthropic 
structure and an active Zionist movement. The ultra-secular 
and anti-Zionist Jewish socialist workers movement number- 
ing some 6,000 Jewish Sephardi tobacco workers represented 
a fourth of the local Jewish community, and laid the founda- 
tions for the Greek Communist movement. *Izmir and *Sa- 
rajevo were also prolific Sephardi communities with yeshivot, 
numerous synagogues, and communal mutual aid societies. 
Izmir had an active Judeo-Spanish press and theater life. Sa- 
rajevo had a special rabbinical seminary and strong Sephardi 
youth and cultural movements. In North Africa the degree 
of Jewish well-being was proportionate to the extent of Euro- 
pean influence. Westernization and the British penetration 
into Egypt brought considerable amelioration of the condi- 
tion of the Jews there. In *Algiers the French had conferred 
full rights of French citizenship on the Jews, though this led 
to a local antisemitic movement, and an outbreak of anti-Jew- 
ish rioting in 1897. The French occupation of *Tunis was also 
beneficial to the Jews, but in most of *Morocco the old medi- 
eval maltreatment and code still prevailed. 


After World War 1 

The hopes that western influences would gradually lead to a 
marked improvement in the position of the Jews in the Balkans 
and Middle East did not materialize. After World War 1, when 
large stretches of the former Ottoman Empire passed to the 
various Balkan powers, large populations were transferred in 
order to lessen friction between Greece and Turkey by ensur- 
ing greater homogeneity. In Salonika, the Jewish population, 
formerly in the majority, was reduced to about one-fifth of the 
total, and the Greek authorities began to take steps to replace 
Jewish economic and cultural influence by Greek. In Turkey, 
now being reorganized on national lines, the former privi- 
leged position of ethnic minorities came to an end. Many Jews 
emigrated from both Greece and Turkey to Western Europe, 
America, and especially to Spanish America. Istanbul Jewry 
underwent Turkification after the founding of the modern 
Turkish Republic in 1924, became greatly secularized, and Ju- 
deo-Spanish was put aside at the expense of modern Turkish. 
Political Zionism was scorned. As all international movements 
were banned in Turkey, Zionist activities went underground 
and dwindled. The 1934 antisemitic riots in Eastern Thrace 
and in the region of the Dardanelles and Tekirdag, prompted 
by Armenian, far-right Turkish, and pro-Nazi nationalist ele- 
ments, was the beginning of the end for the old Sephardi Jew- 
ish community of Edirne (Adrianople) and other Sephardic 
communities in European Turkey and the Dardanelles. Some 
12,000 Jews became refugees and moved to Istanbul. 


Holocaust 
During World War 1, the Nazis first tried to sow division by 
discriminating between Jews of various origins. In Holland, 
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the Sephardim were left until last, but eventually almost all 
were “liquidated.” The small communities came to an end, 
and the illustrious Spanish and Portuguese community of 
Amsterdam was reduced to one-tenth of its former number. 
In Italy, the old Sephardi communities of *Venice, *Ferrara, 
*Florence, and *Leghorn suffered appallingly. The victimiza- 
tion of the Jews in the Balkans was carried out on a far larger 
scale, and most were eventually sent to the death camps. In 
Bulgaria, which had a long tradition of just treatment of the 
Jews, the government was able to evade the enforcement of 
the German orders, but most males were sent to forced labor 
and more than half of the Jews of Sofia were moved to the 
periphery. That strongly Zionist community survived almost 
intact to find its way after the war en masse to Erez Israel. The 
Bulgarian pro-German government deported the Jews of Yu- 
goslavian Macedonia and Greek Thrace to their deaths in Tre- 
blinka, and the Bulgarians shot on the shore of the Danube 
River some 1,100 Jews from Cavalla and Cuomotini, Greece, 
who were sent by boat from Lom, Bulgaria. The local Croa- 
tian, Bosnian, and Serbian Fascists and their German masters 
in Yugoslavia almost wholly annihilated the Jewish population 
there. Most of the Jews of the vibrant Sephardi communities 
in Belgrade and Sarajevo were murdered on Yugoslavian soil 
in concentration camps and the Jasenovac death camp run 
by the Croatian Fascist Ustase movement. The traditional Se- 
phardi communities of Monastir and Skopje were deported by 
the Bulgarian occupier to Treblinka, where all those deported 
were gassed upon arrival. Although the small Athens com- 
munity suffered less owing to the aid of the Orthodox patri- 
arch Damascenos, the number of those deported in the rest 
of Greece rose in some places to 99%, and almost the whole 
of the Salonika community perished. 

The Jews of Turkey suffered from the Varlik Vergisi lux- 
ury tax in 1942. Many who could not pay the exorbitant sums 
were sent to forced labor in camps like Askale. In Izmir, the 
wealthy industrialist Rabenu Politi paid the equivalent of $46 
million to ransom his community members from harsh labor. 
As a result of this wealth tax, most of Turkish Jewry moved 
to Israel in the late 1940s and early 1950s, leaving 20,000 Jews 
mainly in Istanbul and only 1,500 Jews in Izmir. 

In Romania, 12,000 Sephardi Jews perished in the Ho- 
locaust. The Sephardi communities in Bucharest, Craiova, 
Braila, Turnu Severin, Timishoara, and elsewhere ceased to 
exist. 

In Holland, 4,000 of the country’s 5,000 Sephardim from 
Amsterdam and The Hague were deported by the Nazis to 
Sobibor, Auschwitz, and Theresienstadt. The majority of the 
Sephardim in Vienna and Hamburg were also murdered in 
the Holocaust. 


After World War 11 

As antisemitism had spread in Europe, the attitudes toward 
Jews in the countries of North Africa and the Middle East 
changed for the worse. Ostensibly this was bound up with 
artificially stimulated opposition to Zionism in the Arab and 
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Muslim countries. After Israel’s *War of Independence (1948), 
the position of the Jews in this region became increasingly 
precarious. A mass emigration began, in which many even- 
tually arrived in Israel. 

While Sephardi Jewry was almost annihilated in Europe 
and had largely moved from Asia (except Israel), a new Se- 
phardi Diaspora came into being in circumstances very dif- 
ferent from the old. In the interwar years emigrants from the 
eastern Mediterranean countries augmented the old Sephardi 
communities of *London, *Paris, and New York (see below). 
New Sephardi groupings were also founded, including con- 
gregations in *Salisbury (Rhodesia) and the Belgian *Congo 
by emigrants from *Rhodes (whose ancient community was 
almost annihilated by the Nazis during World War 11). Large 
numbers of emigrants established themselves in Central and 
South America, where they found themselves linguistically 
more at home. The rapid growth of the new communities in 
*Latin America has been one of the most remarkable and sig- 
nificant events in Jewish history of the past generation. In Bue- 
nos Aires, the Damascan and Aleppoan Jews had their own 
synagogues and institutions. The Rhodian and Turkish Jews 
had their own synagogues in the Buenos Aires area, but they 
were more secular than the Syrian Jews. There also was a small 
Moroccan community in Buenos Aires. Since the 1990s, the 
Sephardim in Mexico City have been a majority of the gen- 
eral Jewish community. The Judeo-Spanish speaking commu- 
nity, and the separate Monte Sinai (Damascan) and Aleppoan 
communities with their synagogues, schools, and cultural and 
philanthropic organizations outnumber the Ashkenazim, and 
are a major part of the future communal trend. 

Whereas the majority of Jews in Latin America and 
North America are of Ashkenazi origin, increasing num- 
bers are speaking Spanish, and an important Jewish-Spanish 
cultural life is developing. Thus while the antecedents and 
synagogue rites of these communities are Ashkenazi, their 
cultural life links up with that of medieval Spain and cannot 
fail to be influenced by the Spanish intellectual and literary 
traditions. 

[Cecil Roth / Yitzchak Kerem (2"4 ed.)] 
In the United States 
In 1654, 23 Jews fleeing Portuguese reprisals in Brazil found 
refuge in the Dutch colony of New Amsterdam (see *New 
York), where they established the Shearith Israel Congrega- 
tion, popularly known as the Spanish and Portuguese Syn- 
agogue of New York City. Other Sephardi congregations 
followed along the Atlantic coast. The contribution of the 
Sephardim was greater than their small numbers would sug- 
gest. They were prominent in the struggle for civil rights, and 
as craftsmen, merchants, ship owners, manufacturers, pro- 
fessionals, public servants, and writers they enriched the life 
of the general American community. They constituted about 
half of the estimated 2,000 Jews living in the American colo- 
nies. Many of the colonial Sephardim migrated to the British 
colonies from the Sephardi communities in the Caribbean, 
where there had been Jewish Portuguese settlement since the 
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late 16" century under the British, Dutch, and Danish in *Ja- 
maica, *Curacao, *Barbados, and later in Nevis, St. Eustatius, 
the *Dominican Republic, St. Croix, Trinidad, Tobago, *St. 
Thomas, and elsewhere. With the increase in English, Ger- 
man, and Polish Ashkenazim during the 19" century, the 
Sephardim played a correspondingly lesser role in the life 
of the U.S. Jewish community. However, the descendants of 
these “Founding Fathers” continue to hold a very respectable 
place in US. society. They often take the initiative in cultivat- 
ing Sephardi religious and cultural activities, and take pride 
in their distinctive “Portuguese minhag; a hallmark in dig- 
nified Jewish worship. From 1900 onward, marked numbers 
of Oriental Sephardim immigrated to the U.S. from the Bal- 
kans, Asia Minor, and Syria. The exodus was precipitated by 
natural disasters, the rise of nationalism among the Balkan 
peoples, and the general economic and political deterioration 
in the Ottoman Empire. In the period from the Young Turk 
Revolution in 1908 to the fixing of U.S. immigration quotas in 
1924-25, 50,000-60,000 Sephardim arrived in the US. After 
World War 11, the U.S. Sephardi community was augmented 
by several thousands from Morocco, Egypt, Iraq, Syria, Iran, 
Israel, and some of those who left Cuba after 1959. 

The 20%-century arrivals from the Levant were seg- 
regated from the mass of Yiddish-speaking East European 
Ashkenazim by linguistic, social, and cultural barriers, and 
they also felt estranged from the highborn indigenous Se- 
phardim. Moreover, they further divided themselves into three 
language groupings: Judeo-Spanish, Greek, and Arabic. Dis- 
persed through the efforts of the Industrial Removal Office, 
small Sephardi colonies were soon to be found in *Rochester, 
*Philadelphia, *Cincinnati, *Chicago, *Atlanta, *Montgomery, 
*Portland (Oregon), *Seattle, and *Los Angeles. More than 
30,000 Sephardim, however, settled in New York City and pro- 
vided the basis for organized Jewish communal life. 

Following the pattern of their Ashkenazi brethren, they 
established mutual aid societies named after their native 
towns. Several attempts were made to unite the Sephardim. 
The first, encouraged by the kehillah of New York City, was 
the Federation of Oriental Jews, founded in 1912. All three 
language groups were represented, but it failed to receive the 
financial support of its constituent societies and disappeared 
within a few years. In 1924 the Spanish-speaking societies 
united to form the Sephardic Jewish Community of New York. 
The hub of its activities was its center in Harlem. With the de- 
cline of Sephardim in the area and the economic depression 
from 1929, the “Community” fell apart in 1933. 

Between 1915 and 1952 mergers took place among the 
various mutual aid societies to form the most representative 
self-help organization, the Sephardic Jewish Brotherhood of 
America. It claims a membership of more than 3,000 fami- 
lies. The Central Sephardic Jewish Community of America, 
founded in 1941, tried to pattern itself after the old world Se- 
phardi kehillah by appointing as its head a chief rabbi to coor- 
dinate the religious and educational activities of its constituent 
institutions. The csjca worked with Jewish national organi- 
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zations in aiding victims of the Holocaust and supporting 
projects on behalf of Sephardi students in Israel and in Arab 
countries. One beneficiary was the Sephardic Home for the 
Aged. The home has a central concern for all Sephardim in 
the New York area. It served the needs of the Sephardi aged 
and also as a focus for community-wide functions. A singular 
loss to the Sephardi community was the discontinuance of the 
Ladino press. Two publications, La America (1910-23) and La 
Vara (1922-49), served as a strong unifying force, at least for 
those who knew the language. No English periodical emerged 
to fill the role formerly served by this press. 

In 1971 there were some 33 Sephardi synagogues situated 
in 15 US. cities loosely affiliated with each other either through 
the Union of Sephardic Congregations and/or the World Se- 
phardi Federation. The larger congregations maintain talmud 
torahs, where an attempt is made to transmit Sephardi tradi- 
tions and the Sephardi nusah. Two day schools were spon- 
sored by “Syrian” communities in Brooklyn, the Magen David 
Yeshivah and Ahi-Ezer. Sephardi children from Aleppo and 
Damascus received maximal Hebraic-religious education, 
which enabled them to pursue advanced Jewish studies. A 
concerted effort was made by Yeshiva University beginning 
in 1964 to train leadership through its Sephardic Studies Pro- 
gram. Future rabbis, teachers, and scholars were trained to 
meet the needs of the Sephardi community. Since the death 
of Hakham Solomon Gaon in 1994 and the resignation of Dr. 
Mitchel Serrels, the program has floundered and has little ef- 
fect on the strengthening of Sephardi life in North America. 
The American Sephardi Federation was founded in 1976 by 
Prof. Daniel Elazar and strengthened in the 1980s and after- 
ward by the New York-born philanthropist Leon Levy, who 
was of Turkish familial origin. 


[Hyman Joseph Campeas / Yitzchak Kerem (2"4 ed.)] 


In Erez Israel 

The emigration of the Jews from Spain that took place in 
the 15+ and 16‘ centuries coincided with a relatively liberal 
Ottoman regime which allowed the Jewish refugees to settle 
in all parts of the empire, including Erez Israel. The Jewish 
population of the country consisted at the time of four dis- 
tinct communities: the Ashkenazi, which then included other 
immigrants from European countries, e.g., from Italy; the Se- 
phardi, ie., refugees from Spain; the North African, known 
as the “Moghrabi”; the “Mustarabs” or “Moriscos,” i-e., the 
autochthonous Jews who had never left the country. After 
the expulsion from Spain, the Sephardim quickly became the 
predominant element in the larger towns of the country, and 
from the 16 century they played a decisive role in transform- 
ing *Safed into the spiritual center of world Jewry, particularly 
by their leading scholars, religious poets, and mystics who 
settled there. They were able to produce their epoch-making 
works (e.g., Joseph Caro’s Shulhan Arukh, Solomon Alkabez’s 
religious poetry, Moses Cordovero’s and Hayyim Vital’s mys- 
tic philosophy, etc.) while living and working in a relatively 
free and economically productive and self-supporting Jewish 
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population, in contrast to Jerusalem and other towns in Erez 
Israel and in most Diaspora countries. In the same period, 
Don Joseph *Nasi and Dofia Gracia Mendes made their bold 
attempt at settling Jews in the reconstructed town of Tiberias 
and its neighborhood. The Sephardim also outgrew in num- 
bers and influenced the other Jewish communities in Jeru- 
salem, though the immigration of *Judah Hasid and the first 
waves of hasidic immigrants from Eastern Europe in the 18 
century tended to change the balance. At first both primary 
communities, the Sephardi and the Ashkenazi, cooperated in 
sending emissaries to Diaspora countries for collecting funds 
and defending Jewish interests vis-a-vis the authorities. But 
with the introduction of the “‘capitulations” for non-Ottoman 
residents in the 19" century, and the organization of the first 
separate kolelim which later merged into a “general commit- 
tee” (vaad kelali) of all Ashkenazi groups, the dividing line be- 
tween Sephardim and Ashkenazim became greatly stressed, 
particularly when the Sephardi chief rabbi in Jerusalem, bear- 
ing the title rishon le-Zion, was, from 1842, recognized offi- 
cially as the *hakham bashi. This process, which culminated 
during the British Mandatory period in the establishment of a 
dual Ashkenazi-Sephardi chief rabbinate, caused all non-Ash- 
kenazi “Oriental” communities to affiliate with the Sephardi 
rabbinical authorities, thus creating the semantic confusion 
around the term “Sephardim” in both Erez Israel and the Di- 
aspora. In appointing Jews as officials, the British adminis- 
tration in Palestine often preferred members of old Sephardi 
and other non-Ashkenazi families, born in the country and 
speaking Arabic as well as Hebrew, to the “newly arrived” 
Zionist Ashkenazim. However, it did not succeed by this and 
other methods in politically dividing the Jewish population 
along the “ethnic” community line, and many Sephardi Jews, 
born in the country, held important positions in the *Vaad 
Le’ummi and all other yishuv bodies. The dual chief rabbinate, 
however, continued to exist under the State of Israel. Only in 
the Israel army did a quick process of unification of religious 
services, including a unified prayer book (nusah ahid), take 
place under the guidance of the army rabbinate. During the 
mass immigration to Israel of the 1950s and 1960s, the Ori- 
ental communities greatly increased, and through their high 
birthrate, tended to outnumber the Western, mostly Ashke- 
nazi, element in the country. But only a minority of the new 
non-Ashkenazi immigrants - those from Bulgaria, Greece, 
Turkey, and some North Africans - are, strictly speaking, Se- 
phardim, ie., descendants of Spanish and Portuguese Jews 
whose vernacular was Ladino. Some attempts were made to 
exploit politically the fact that many of the Oriental Jews from 
Muslim and other Afro-Asian countries, like India, belong to 
the lower strata of society, often feel underprivileged, and can 
only gradually - with considerable difficulties - work their 
way up into the upper strata of Israel society. But on the whole 
these attempts failed, mainly because of the general trend of 
the “merger of exiles” fostered by the organized efforts of the 
state in the schools, the army, settlement projects, etc. How- 
ever, in the framework of preserving the vanishing “ethnic” 
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community culture, efforts were made by the Ben Zvi Insti- 
tute as well as by specialists in the field, to record and pub- 
lish Sephardi liturgy and songs, often under the auspices of 
commercial record companies like Hed Artzi and Adama in 
Israel, Tara in New York, Tecnosaga in Madrid, Spain, and 
The Jewish Music Research Center of the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem at the National Library in Jerusalem. The perfor- 
mance of Sephardi folklore, such as the show Bustan Sefaradi 
by Yizhak Navon (1971) and Sephardi romanceros, enjoy much 
popularity with the Israel public. Ladino radio broadcasting in 
Jerusalem began in the late 1970s with the musical composer 
Yitzhak Levy, and was continued by Moshe Shaul, who also 
edits the Judeo-Spanish Latin-letter Sephardi periodical Aki 
Yerushalayim, which places the emphasis on Judeo-Spanish 
revival. The Council of the Sephardi Community in Jerusalem 
in 1971 announced plans to establish a Center for the Study of 
Sephardi culture under the auspices of the Hebrew Univer- 
sity, to be called Misgav Yerushalayim and to be located in 
the Old City. Since the 1980s, the institute has been housed 
on the Mount Scopus campus of the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem. In the late 1990s, the Israeli government promul- 
gated a law to establish national authorities for Yiddish and 
Ladino. The National Authority for Ladino Culture - estab- 
lished in Jerusalem and with branches in Tel Aviv, Beersheva, 
and Haifa — has a teacher training program, sponsors courses 
and scholarships for Ladino studies at Israeli universities, and 
organizes public seminars and weekend retreats. Ladino is 
available as an Israeli baccalaureate exam for those who wish 
to specialize in it, and it is taught at the high school level at 
the Amalia Religious Girls School in Jerusalem. In the 1990s, 
Avner Perez founded the Sefarad Institute for research into 
Ladino literature in Maaleh Adumim. Ladino language and 
literature university programs were started at Bar-Ilan Uni- 
versity and Ben-Gurion University. Dr. Shmuel Refael started 
the discipline at Bar-Ilan University in the early 1990s, and 
the department was endowed by Naima and Yehoshua Salti 
of Istanbul. At Ben-Gurion University, Prof. Tamar Alexan- 
der chaired the Moshe David Gaon Department for Ladino 
Culture from 2003, assisted by the scholars Avner Perez and 
Eliezer Papo. Unfortunately, funding for the Eliashar Center 
for Sephardi Studies at the same university was cut severely 
in 2002 by the Israel Ministry of Education, and most of its 
courses were canceled. 


1992: The Quincentennial Year of the Expulsion of the 
Jews from Spain 

CELEBRATIONS, COMMEMORATION, REMEMBRANCE, AND 
PUBLIC AWARENESS. The 500' anniversary of the expul- 
sion of the Jews from Spain was commemorated throughout 
the Sephardi world. In the United States, synagogues put Se- 
phardi themes on their cultural agendas. The community of 
Indianapolis, for example, produced over 20 relevant events 
during 1992. Laurence Salzmann’s exhibition on Turkish Jewry 
entitled “Anyos Munchos y Buenos” traveled to dozens of cit- 
ies in the United States and also in Europe. Other traveling 
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exhibitions included “Mosaic: Jewish Life in Florida’; the Beth 
Hatefutsoth (Diaspora Museum of Tel Aviv) exhibition “In the 
Footsteps of Columbus: Jews in America in 1654-1880”; “Turk- 
ish Jews: 500 Years of Harmony” organized by the Quincen- 
tennial Foundation of Istanbul (QF1); and the Anti-Defama- 
tion League's “Voyages to Freedom: 500 Years of Jewish Life in 
Latin America and the Caribbean.’ At the Yeshiva University 
Museum in New York, the exhibition “The Sephardic Jour- 
ney: 1492-1992” was displayed throughout most of the year. 
The Judeo-Spanish singing groups “Voice of the Turtle” and 
“Voices of Sepharad” had busy concert schedules in the usa 
and in Europe. 

In addition, various academic conferences were held in 
the U.S. Arizona and Mexico were centers for activities high- 
lighting the recent revelation of numerous crypto-Jews of 
Spanish-speaking origin among their population. The Univer- 
sity of Tucson has taken an active interest in Sephardi studies 
and promoted Sephardi scholarship and guest lectures. 

In England, Rabbi Abraham Levy of the Spanish and 
Portuguese Lauderdale Road Synagogue produced and spon- 
sored numerous publications, lectures, and other cultural 
events. The Jewish community of Brussels and its local “Sepha- 
rad’92” group were extremely active. In Thessaloniki, Greece, 
the Society for the Study of Greek Jewry and the local Jewish 
community organized numerous lectures. Large academic 
conferences were held in Istanbul and in Thessaloniki. Thes- 
saloniki also hosted an international Judeo-Spanish song 
festival and an exhibition. France saw a memorial service at 
the Salonikan-founded Rue de St. Lazare synagogue and an 
academic conference, part of which was hosted in Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

In Israel, the Shazar Center organized numerous in- 
ternational academic conferences and historical workshops 
on the Sephardi experience. The Sephardi Public Council of 
Jerusalem produced several cultural events, and the Com- 
mittee of Sephardi and Oriental Communities in Jerusalem 
hosted several concerts. The Center for Spanish Jewish Studies 
of Lewinsky College in Ramat Aviv presented a lecture pro- 
gram, and the Museum of Tel Aviv University put on exhibits 
on the Jewish experience in Spain. Branches of the Turkish 
Immigrant Association organized evenings of Judeo-Spanish 
conversation and song. 

Several Sephardi families in Israel organized reunions 
around the quincentennial year, including the Castel, Meyu- 
has, and Abravanel families. The Abravanel family sponsored 
a reunion and conference in New York City, while the Toleda- 
nos assembled in Spain. 

The Public Council for the 500 Year Festivities was 
headed by former Israeli president Itzhak Navon, who hosted 
the Israeli Television series “Jerusalem in Spain” 

In Spain, the March 31, 1992, ceremony, where King Juan 
Carlos annulled the expulsion decree, attracted the attention 
of world Jewry and the media. Spain hosted numerous aca- 
demic conferences, and Spanish presses published hundreds 
of scholarly books on Spanish and Sephardi Jewry. 
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The only major foundation created for the 1992 festivi- 
ties, which produced results, was the Quincentennial Founda- 
tion of Istanbul. It organized two major academic conferences 
and a gala banquet attended by Israeli President Herzog, 
Turkish President Ozal, and Turkish Prime Minister Demirel, 
began restoration of the Ochrid Synagogue, sponsored a 
photo exhibition, a film, concerts, and planned an educa- 
tional kit. 

In Latin America, major conferences were held in Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, and in Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo, Brazil. 
The Asociacion Internacional de Escritores Judios En Lengua 
Hispana y Portuguese and noaj, Revista Literaria sponsored 
two monumental conferences; one in Jerusalem and another 
in Miami. In Mexico City, several cultural events were held 
and Sephardi books were published. 

In England, a lengthy film was made on the liturgical mu- 
sic of the Sephardi Diaspora communities. In New York, the 
film Ottoman Salonika was finished and presented at the end 
of the year. Several of the films about Columbus’ discovery of 
America mentioned the presence of a Jew in his crew, but none 
went into depth on this point or related to his alleged Jewish 
background, which in any case was disproved convincingly 
by two Mexican Jewish historians and the veteran historical 
biographer of Columbus, Taviani. 

[Yitzhak Kerem] 
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SEPHARVAIM (Heb. 0°79, 0°79), one of the cities from 
which the king of Assyria brought settlers to Samaria, after the 
conquest of the Kingdom of Israel (11 Kings 17:24). Sepharvaim 
is also mentioned among the city-states which, as King Sen- 
nacherib of Assyria boasts, were unable to hold out against the 
king of Assyria (1 Kings 18:34; 19:13 = Isa. 36:19; 37:38). 

Two principal suggestions have been made for the iden- 
tification of the city. Some identify it with Sippar, one of Baby- 
lonia’s leading sacred cities, on the ground that it is mentioned 
together with Babylon and Cuthah (11 Kings 17:24), and in- 
deed the annals of Sennacherib tell of the deportation of in- 
habitants from both Sippar and Cuthah. The identification 
of Sippar with Sepharvaim is supported by the forms O°0D0 
(1 Kings 17:31) and DDD (1QIsa* 36:19; 37:13), (Heb. O°1150) 
being apparently a scribal error due to the similarity of the 
letters vav and yod. The name (Heb. 0°19D0) appears to be the 
dual form, indicating a twin-city, and in fact Sippar consisted 
of Si-ip-ar $a Samaé and Si-ip-ar sa A-nu-ni-tum (“Sippar of 
the god Shamash” and “Sippar of the goddess Anunitum”). 
Others identify Sepharvaim with Sibraim (Ezek. 47:16), situ- 
ated in Syria between Damascus and Hamath. ‘This identifi- 
cation is based on the fact that in 11 Kings 18:34 Sepharvaim 
is mentioned together with Hamath and Arpad, and that the 
Peshitta of Ezekiel 47:16 reads Sepharvaim instead of Sibraim. 
The gods of Sepharvaim, *Adrammelech and *Anammelech 
(11 Kings 17:31), were worshiped, according to the proponents 
of the first identification, in Sippar in Babylonia, and accord- 
ing to the proponents of the second, in Sibraim in Syria. It is 
difficult to decide definitely in favor of one rather than the 
other identification. The suggestion that the biblical pas- 
sages are to be explained as referring at times to Sippar and 
at times to Sibraim is not very probable, since in four of the 
passages (1 Kings 18:34; 19:13; Isa. 36:10; 37:15) the three cities 
Hamath, Ivvah (Avva), and Sepharvaim are named together, 
showing that the same Sepharvaim is meant in all of them, 
and it is difficult to suppose that a different one is intended 
inI Kings 17:31. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.R. Driver, in: Eretz Israel, 5 (1959), 18-20 
(Eng.). See commentaries to 11 King 17-18 and Isaiah 36-37. 


[Isaac Avishur] 
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SEPHIHA, HAIM VIDAL (1923-_), Judeo-Spanish linguist 
and activist. Sephiha was born in Brussels to a Sephardi family 
from Istanbul. During the German occupation of Belgium, he 
was arrested in 1943 and deported to Auschwitz in September. 
He survived the death camp, where his father perished. After 
liberation, he resumed his studies in natural sciences, gradu- 
ating in 1948 and working as a chemical engineer; however, 
he eventually decided to study and defend the linguistic and 
cultural heritage of his community. As a student and assistant 
teacher of Hispanic linguistics at the Sorbonne in Paris, in 1967 
he started to give lectures and workshops on Judeo-Spanish 
at the National Institute of Oriental Languages (INALCO). 
His understanding of the language is based on a clear distinc- 
tion between its two fundamental modalities. Whereas he 
reserves the term “Ladino” for the old “liturgical language” 
in which the Sephardi Jews rendered sacred Hebrew texts 
into a “calqued” Judeo-Castilian, he describes the vernacu- 
lar as a versatile “language of fusion” built up from differ- 
ent medieval Iberian dialects and integrating elements from 
Hebrew and the modern linguistic environment. In 1970, 
Sephiha presented his doctoral thesis, a comparative study of 
two 16‘-century Ladino translations of Deuteronomy and, 
in 1979, he obtained a professor’s degree for his theoretical 
analysis of the Ladino language. His chair at the University 
of Paris-v111, which he has held since 1981, was transformed 
three years later into an INALCO chair in Judeo-Spanish stud- 
ies, the first university chair ever dedicated to this subject. 
Sephiha, who retired in 1991, was instrumental in securing 
academic acceptance and public support for the “agoniz- 
ing language” he spoke and taught. Besides his scientific and 
popular publications, from 1972 he launched several calls for 
revival of the language and in 1979 founded the “Association 
Vidas Largas for the Defense and Promotion of the Judeo- 
Spanish Language and Culture,’ which organizes educational 
work in Sephardi communities as well as the rescue of literary, 
musical, and architectural treasures. Judeo-Spanish has since 
been included among the recognized minority languages of 
France. In 2003, Sephiha inaugurated at the Auschwitz site a 
memorial in honor of the 160,000 Judeo-Spanish victims of 
the Holocaust. 

Among his writings are Le Ladino (judéo-espagnol 
calque): Deutéronome, versions de Constantinople (1547) et de 
Ferrare (1553) (1973), Lagonie des Judéo-Espagnols (1977), Le 
Ladino (judéo-espagnol calque): Structure et évolution d'une 
langue liturgique (1982), and Le judéo-espagnol (1986). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Busse and M.C. Varol (eds.), Hommage 
a Haim Vidal Sephiha (1986); “The Instruction of Judeo-Spanish in 
Europe,’ in: Shofar, 19:4 (2001), 58-70. 


[Carsten Wilke (24 ed.)] 


SEPPHORIS (Heb. Zippori), ancient city located in the heart 
of Lower Galilee (map ref. 176/239). The site is situated some 
18 mi. (29 km.) from Tiberias to the east and the same dis- 
tance from the Mediterranean to the west. It lies approximately 
4 mi. (6 km.) to the northwest of Nazareth, rising ca. 1,000 ft. 
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(300 m.) from the surrounding valleys: the Netofa Valley to 
the north and the Nazareth basin to the south. Arab residents 
of a village called Safuriyye occupied the site until the 1948 
war and a moshav was founded there in 1949. The ancient 
city, consisting of a summit and lower city, underlies much of 
the medieval ruins, which were associated with the citadel on 
the summit, a museum of the National Parks Authority since 
1995. The Citadel served as a small castle in Crusader times 
when the site was known as Le Sepphorie; it was renovated 
in the mid-18" century by the Bedouin governor of Galilee 
and again in 1889 by the Turkish sultan, who added a second 
story; it served as a school until 1948. 

The first mention of Sepphoris in a literary source occurs 
in Josephus in connection with the Hasmonean king Alex- 
ander *Yannai, who successfully repulsed the attack of Ptol- 
emy Lathyrus of Egypt (Ant., 13:338). The site subsequently 
became the administrative capital of the Galilee ca. 57 B.c.£. 
when Gabinius, Pompey’s legate to Syria, made it one of his 
five synedria, or councils (Ant., 14:91; War, 1:170). The city 
was taken by *Herod the Great in 37 B.c.£. (Ant., 17:271) and 
presumably served as his northern command post for the re- 
mainder of his reign. At the death of Herod in 4 B.c.£. a re- 
bellion broke out at the site, the so-called War of Varus, which 
sought to remove Sepphoris from Herodian rule (War, 2:68; 
Ant., 17:289). The rebellion was supposedly crushed and the 
city burned, and many of its inhabitants were taken as slaves. 
Recent archaeological work at the site has not substantiated 
Josephus’ report on this event. 

In the first century c.£., *Herod Antipas, who inherited 
the site as part of the tetrarchy of Galilee and Peraea (Transjor- 
dan), fortified the city and made it the “ornament of all Galilee, 
and called in Autocratoris” (Ant., 18:27). The precise nature 
of Antipas’ fortification and building and renovation are still 
not adequately understood, even after considerable work at 
the site. The city enjoyed autonomous rule under Antipas and 
served as the capital of Galilee, before he moved it to Tiberias. 
The role of Sepphoris during the Great Revolt against Rome 
was pro-Roman, with many of the residents exhibiting “pacific 
sentiments” (War, 2:30-31); coins minted there under Emperor 
Nero (66-67 c.£.) refer to the city as Eirenopolis or “City of 
Peace.” After the revolt the city experienced great growth as a 
result of the many newcomers from the south, and it became 
the foremost city in Galilee. At the beginning of the reign of 
Antoninus Pius (138-61) the city became known as Diocae- 
sarea in honor of Zeus and Casear, precisely the time when 
members of the Sixth Legion were stationed at nearby Leg- 
gio. What happened at Sepphoris or nearby during the Second 
Revolt is unclear. Sepphoris reached its zenith as a Jewish seat 
of learning and cultural center during the reign of Caracalla 
(198-217), when the Sanhedrin was moved there and Rabbi 
*Judah the ha-Nasi lived in the city. Under Rabbi Judah’s lead- 
ership, the Mishnah was edited and published there and Sep- 
phoris remained a major seat of learning throughout the rab- 
binic period. Though it suffered greatly from the earthquake 
of 363 C.E., it was rebuilt soon after and by the sixth century 
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a bishop was head of a major Christian community there. By 
the Umayyad period the city was identified as Saffuriyya in 
written sources. 

The first major archaeological work was undertaken at 
Sepphoris in 1931 under the direction of Leroy Waterman of 
the University of Michigan. His team identified the theater 
and what they believed to be a church on the western sum- 
mit along with numerous domestic installations. Eric Mey- 
ers and James Strange surveyed the site in the 1970s with the 
view of excavating there. Meyers subsequently codirected the 
Duke-Hebrew University Excavations there with Ehud Netzer 
and Carol Meyers from 1985 to 1989 and Strange directing the 
South Florida Excavations during that time and into the 1990s. 
Meyers’ new team was reorganized in 1993 after the Hebrew 
University team went independent under the leadership of 
Zev Weiss. Another project headed by Z. Tsuk focused on the 
water system and was sponsored by Tel Aviv University and 
the National Parks Authority. Sepphoris became “Zippori Na- 
tional Park” in 1992. Major restoration work and numerous 
historic buildings and structures have since been incorporated 
into the National Park, including the Citadel Museum, the 
Dionysos Mansion, the Nile Mosaic Building, and the Syna- 
gogue with the zodiac mosaic. 

Major discoveries that have illuminated the history of the 
city include the following: the theater, probably dated to the 
period after 70 C.E.; a series of private domiciles on the west- 
ern summit that include more the 20 ritual baths that date to 
the Roman period; a fort on the western summit dated to the 
late Hellenistic period; the great Dionysos Villa or Mansion 
with peristyle courtyard and a mosaic with scenes from the 
life of Dionysos with Greek labels, dated to the third century 
c.E.; the lower city with its two great streets intersecting, the 
east-west decumanus and north-south cardo, dating from the 
early Roman period and lasting until the Byzantine period, 
flanked by colonnaded sidewalks and a series of shops and 
small houses; a Byzantine church in the lower city; the Nile 
mosaic building with exquisite mosaics dating to the Byzan- 
tine period; the Byzantine-period synagogue with a zodiac 
mosaic; and the incredible water system with aqueducts, 
dated to the end of the first century c.g. and operational un- 
til the Byzantine era. Lying outside the city and in the moshav 
Zippori are a series of tombs that have been accidentally dis- 
covered through the years and the great Crusader Church of 
St. Anne, which lies within the compound of the Franciscan 
property to the west of the Citadel. 

The recovery of the material culture of Sepphoris from 
the Hellenistic to the medieval periods has led to an unprec- 
edented reevaluation of the role of the city in the history of 
the Land of Israel and of Galilee in particular. Its rich heri- 
tage of mosaic art and building styles places it squarely in 
the mainstream of Greco-Roman culture and suggests that 
its incredible importance as a city of Jewish learning was not 
unrelated to the fact that by the time of Rabbi Judah's pres- 
ence there Jewish life was completely at home in the world of 
Hellenistic culture. 
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[Eric M. Meyers (24 ed.)] 


SEPTUAGINT, the oldest Greek translation of the Bible. The 
designation Septuagint, from the Latin septuaginta, “seventy,” 
is based on the legend contained in the apocryphal Letter of 
*Aristeas, according to which 72 elders of Israel, six from each 
tribe, translated the Law into Greek, in Alexandria, during 
the reign of *Ptolemy 11 Philadelphus (285-246 B.c.£.). On 
the basis of this legend it can be inferred that the Pentateuch 
was translated into Greek in Alexandria during the first half 
of the third century B.c.£. 

The designation Septuagint was extended to the rest of 
the Bible and the noncanonical books that were translated into 
Greek during the following two centuries. For full details, see 
*Bible, Translations. 


SEPULVEDA, town in central Spain, N.E. of Segovia. The 
Jewish community of Sepulveda belonged to the bishopric of 
*Segovia and became prosperous in the 13" century. In a fuero 
(“charter”) given by Fernando rv to the town of Sepulveda in 
1305, the Jews there were granted different urban privileges. 
These included the liberty of trading in the local market and 
the right to call witnesses from both sides in trials involving 
Jews and Christians. The Jews were also allowed to have a 
cemetery within the town boundaries, in exchange for a spe- 
cial tax on pepper. But it was stated in the town’s fuero that 
a Christian woman who nursed a Jewish (or Moorish) child 
should be flogged and driven out of the town. Jews were for- 
bidden to buy meat for three days following Passover, Sha- 
vuot, and Christmas, with the exception of goat meat. In 1494, 
two years after the edict of expulsion from Spain, one Pedro 
Lainez returned to Septlveda, converted to Christianity, and 
consequently had his property restored. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, index; P. Marin Pérez et al., 
Los Fueros de Sepulveda (1953); Suarez Fernandez, Documentos, 


71, 5326. 
[Haim Beinart] 


SEQUEYRA, JOHN DE (1712-1795), early American physi- 
cian. Sequeyra was born in London, scion of a Sephardi fam- 
ily noted for its physicians. He received his medical degree at 
the University of Leyden, Holland, in 1739 and migrated to 
Virginia about 1745, spending almost his entire life in Wil- 
liamsburg. Appointed the first visiting physician to the insane 
asylum in that town (1773), Sequeyra later was elected to the 
hospital’s court of directors. In 1773 he was called in to treat 
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Governor Botetourt in his fatal illness. Sequeyra first intro- 
duced into Virginia the custom of eating the tomato as a veg- 
etable, formerly considered to be poisonous. He wrote a num- 
ber of medical essays, including “Diseases in Virginia.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: WB. Blanton, Medicine in Virginia in 18 


Century (1931), 320-1. 
[Robert Shosteck] 


SERAIAH (Heb. 17°0¥, 7°0¥; “yHwH is prince”). 

(1) Son of Neriah, son of Mahseiah. Seraiah was from a 
family of high officials who served under *Zedekiah, king of 
Judah (596-586 B.c.£.). This family apparently had pro-Bab- 
ylonian sympathies, and Seraiah acted as Zedekiah’s emis- 
sary to Babylon (Jer. 51:59). At the same time he also served 
as Jeremiah’s emissary, which indicates that he supported the 
prophet as did *Baruch, who was apparently his brother. His 
official title was “quartermaster” (Heb. sar menuhah, Jer. 51:59), 
although the Septuagint and Theodotion describes him as 
“officer in charge of gifts” (Heb. sar minhah or sar menahot). 
If the latter versions are correct, Seraiah son of Neriah is to 
be identified with the chief priest Seraiah who was exiled to 
Babylonia (Jer. 52:24). 

(2) The chief priest in Jerusalem at the time of the fall of 
the city (11 Kings 25:18 = Jer. 52:24), who was put to death at 
Riblah by Nebuchadnezzar. He was an ancestor of Ezra (Ezra 
7:1; I Esd. 8:1). 

(3) A captain of the Judean forces who joined Gedaliah 
at Mizpah (11 Kings 25:23; Jer. 40:8), in the assurance that he 
would be treated well by the latter. 

(4) An officer of King Jehoiakim who was sent by the king 
to arrest Jeremiah and Baruch (Jer. 36:26). The name Seraiah 
appears as the name of a woman in a papyrus from Elephan- 
tine (Cowley, Aramaic, 22:4, p. 67). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Yeivin, in: Tarbiz, 12 (1941), 260. 


SERAPH (Heb. )1¥, saraf), the term seraph, whose etymol- 
ogy is obscure, appears in the Bible in two distinct contexts. 
It appears in the singular and plural as the name of a species 
of serpent (Num. 21:6; Deut. 8:15; Isa. 14:29; 30:6). In Numbers 
21 the Lord sends “seraph-snakes” to punish the complaining 
Israelites (when the people complain the Lord tells Moses to 
make a “seraph” and place it on a standard, to serve as a ho- 
meopathic apotropaic device, whereupon Moses makes a cop- 
per *serpent (snake, 21:9)). In Isaiah 14:29 and 30:6, the word 
saraf is qualified by the word me fef, “flying,” so that it appears 
that the seraph-snake is a purely legendary species. 
Seraphim in Isaiah 6:2, 6 must be distinguished from the 
foregoing. These are depicted as composite semidivine beings 
with three pairs of wings; they stand, fly, and proclaim God's 
ineffable holiness before the divine throne. As guardians of a 
throne they recall the *cherubim in Ezekiel 1, although unlike 
the latter they do not serve as a divine chariot. Winged fig- 
ures flank the throne depicted on the sarcophagus of Hiram 
of Tyre, and have been found on incense altars and ivories. 
A basalt relief from Tell Halaf shows a composite deity with 
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three pairs of wings, holding a snake in each hand. ‘This fig- 
ure resembles the seraphim of Isaiah 6, although it might be 
an apotropaic like the seraph/copper serpent in Numbers 21 
and archaeological sources. The apotropaic intercessor func- 
tion typologically connects the first and second cases of its 
appearance. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.B. Gray, Numbers (1Cc, 1912), 277; idem, 


Isaiah 1-27 (1c, 1912), 104 ff. 
[Michael Fishbane] 


SERBIN, HYMAN (1914-1995), U.S. aerodynamicist. From 
1937 he did research at the Institute for Advanced Studies at 
Princeton. He was chief aerodynamics engineer of the Fairch- 
ild Engine and Aircraft Corporation from 1940 to 1947, when 
he became professor of aeronautical engineering at Purdue 
University, Indiana. In 1955 he returned to industry, first as an 
assistant to the director of scientific research in the Convair 
division of General Dynamics Corporation and later with the 
Rand Corporation and Hughes Aircraft Company. 


{Samuel Aaron Miller] 


SERBU, IERONIM, originally Aron-Hertz Erich (1911-1972), 
Romanian author. Although Serbu published a collection of 
stories and sketches in 1940, he only attracted attention in 1955 
with his novella Nunta in stepa (“Wedding on the Steppe”), on 
life in a Transnistria concentration camp. This was notable for 
its characterization and documentary value. In other works, 
such as Podul amintirilor (“Bridge of Memories”, 1963, 19677), 
he dealt with Romania's postwar social metamorphosis. 


SEREKH (Heb. 719), word appearing in several places in 
the Talmud (Nid. 67b, passim), with the meaning “example,” 
“habit, or “rule? It appears as almost a technical term in the 
*Qumran texts to denote the community's “rule” of life or 
some aspect of it, and is used practically as the title (or part 
of the title) of some of the community documents. Thus the 
Manual of *Discipline is “[the book of the ruJle of the com- 
munity” ([sefer ser]ekh ha-yahad; 1Qs 1:1), the rule of the con- 
gregation is “the rule for the whole congregation of Israel in 
the latter days” (ha-serekh le-khol adat Yisrael be-aharit ha-ya- 
mim; 1QSa 1:1), the *War Scroll is (probably) “[the book of the 
rule]of war” ([sefer serekh]ha-milhamah). Both the noun and 
its cognate verb sarakh (“set in order”) are particularly com- 
mon in the War Scroll in the sense of military dispositions and 
the like. The officers are anshei ha-serekh (1QM 7:1; 13:1). The 
use of the term in other texts may be due to the members of 
the community regarding themselves as continually engaged 
in a holy war, against spiritual enemies if not against the mor- 
tal sons of darkness. 

“This is the rule (serekh) for the men of the community” 
(1Q8 5:1); “this is the rule (serekh) for all the hosts of the con- 
gregation” (1Q8a 1:6); “this is the rule (serekh) for all the judges 
of the congregation” (CD 10:4); “this is the rule (serekh) for the 
session of the many” (1Qs 6:8) - these are samples of the char- 
acteristic use of the word. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Yadin, Scroll of the War of the Sons of Light 
Against the Sons of Darkness (1962), 148 ff. See also bibliography un- 
der *Discipline, Manual of; *War Scroll; *Yahad. 


[Frederick Fyvie Bruce] 


SERENI, ANGELO PIERO (1908-1967), Italian jurist. Born 
in Rome, Sereni became professor of international law at the 
universities of Ferrara and Bologna. After the promulgation 
of antisemitic legislation in 1938, he left Italy for the United 
States where he wrote his best known work, The Italian Con- 
ception of International Law (1943), which became a standard 
textbook. Sereni returned to Italy after World War 11 and re- 
sumed his chair at Ferrara. 

He wrote extensively on international legal disputes 
and dedicated his major work, Diritto Internazionale (5 
vols., 1956-65), to “the sacred memory of Angelo Sereni 
[Sereni’s uncle], Teacher of Justice, and Enzo *Sereni, fallen 
for Freedom.’ A number of Sereni’s important works touched 
upon matters of special Jewish interest. In “La situazione 
giuridica di Gerusalemme” (in Foro Italiano, 83 no. 11-12, 1950), 
he argued that Israel’s sovereignty over West Jerusalem was 
indisputable since the United Nations resolutions to in- 
ternationalize Jerusalem were only recommendations that 
had not been carried out and therefore did not negate Israel’s 
jurisdiction. He also criticized a decision of the Italian Cassa- 
tion Court in upholding the refusal of the Italian authorities 
to hand over a Nazi criminal for trial, maintaining that the 
decision was inconsistent with adherence to the Geno- 
cide Convention which recognizes genocide as a political 


crime. 
[Alfredo Mordechai Rabello] 


SERENI, ENZO HAYYIM (1905-1944), Italian pioneer in 
Palestine, labor leader, writer, and one of the *Haganah em- 
issaries parachuted into Europe during World War 11. Born 
in Rome, the descendant of the distinguished and assimilated 
*Sereni family, he “discovered” Zionism after attending the 
Thirteenth Zionist Congress in Carlsbad (1923). He was one 
of the first in Italy to promote settlement in Palestine as a so- 
cial ideal. He was a socialist with religious aspirations, seeking 
spiritual perfection in the light of modern philosophy. After 
completing his university studies and being involved in a con- 
flict with the authorities because of his anti-Fascist and pacifist 
activities, he settled in Palestine in 1927. He first worked in an 
orange grove in Rehovot. Later he joined in founding kibbutz 
Givat *Brenner. He was also active in the *Histadrut, *Mapai, 
and Ha-Kibbutz ha-Me'uhad movement. Sensing the approach 
of war, he went several times as an emissary to Germany and 
other European countries (1931-34) to train halutzim. During 
the Arab riots in Palestine (1936-39), he stood out as a paci- 
fist, and even in times of tension went unarmed to Arab vil- 
lages. However, as soon as World War 11 broke out he joined 
the British Army, and edited newspapers and radio broadcasts 
in Italian. His military activities for the Allies in Iraq in 1941 
were accompanied by clandestine Zionist educational work 
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among Jewish youth, many of whom he transported across 
the desert to Palestine. 

On his return to Palestine, Sereni devoted himself to the 
preparation of groups of parachutists to drop behind enemy 
lines to join partisans and help rescue Jewish survivors (see 
*Haganah). Despite strong opposition, he insisted on being 
dropped into that part of Italy which was still under Nazi con- 
trol. For some unknown reason, he landed in the German 
lines. He was immediately captured and sent from camp to 
camp until he was finally shot in *Dachau on Nov. 18, 1944. In 
1951 his book Mekorot ha-Fashizm ha-Italki (“Sources of Ital- 
ian Fascism”) was published. He also wrote Arabs and Jews in 
Palestine (1936) and Ha-Aviv ha-Kadosh (“The Holy Spring? 
1947). Kibbutz Nezer *Sereni was named after him, as was a 
cultural center in Givat Brenner. 

His wife, ADA (b. 1905), shared most of his missions. In 
the process of searching for her husband, she became a central 
figure in the organization of “illegal” *immigration to Pales- 
tine through Italy. She succeeded in winning the cooperation 
of the postwar Italian authorities in the Jewish rescue opera- 
tion in spite of strong British counterpressure. In the 1960s she 
organized and led the Associazione Italia-Israele in Rome. She 
subsequently settled in Jerusalem. Ada Sereni was awarded the 
Israel Prize in 1995. Her book Sefinot le-lo Degel (“Ships without 
a Flag;’ 1973) is about the “illegal” immigration to Palestine. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Castelbolognesi, preface to E. Sereni, Ha- 
Aviv ha-Kadosh (1947); C. Urquhart and P.L. Brent, A Hero of Our 
Times (1967); A. Milano et al. (eds.), Sefer Zikkaron le-Hayyim Enzo 


Sereni (Heb. and It., 1970). 
[Calev Castel] 


SERERO, family of Spanish scholars who settled in *Fez af- 
ter the Expulsion, bringing their considerable library with 
them. There is no available information on the first genera- 
tion of the Serero family in Morocco. Saul ben David *Serero 
(1575-1655) was the most prominent hakham of Fez in his day. 
He was a signatory to the takkanot of 1602. His interest in his- 
tory resulted in a chronology of the events of his period, Divrei 
ha-Yamim (“Chronicles”), fragments of which are extant. He 
wrote Perek ha-Shiurim and legal decisions which were pub- 
lished in Zekhut Avot (Pisa, 1812), Urim ve-Tummim, an index 
on the Shulhan Arukh, and sermons and a commentary on 
Proverbs, and a volume of sermons which reveals him as an 
original thinker and well versed in contemporary philosophy. 
Serero’s nephew, EMMANUEL BEN MENAHEM (c. 1610-1680), 
was appointed dayyan during his uncle's lifetime. He corre- 
sponded with R. Jacob *Sasportas. A number of his responsa 
were published in the works of Moroccan rabbis. His nephew, 
MENAHEM BEN DAVID (1628-1701), a fiery preacher, was rabbi 
in Fez. An outstanding halakhic authority, he was the recipi- 
ent of numerous queries concerning the takkanot of the me- 
gorashim (expellees) and their customs. 

His son JOSHUA (1670-c. 1740) was a scribe, preacher, 
and poet. He left a journal of reminiscences on the scribes 
of the bet din of his time, and a number of his piyyutim were 
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published in the collection Yismah Yisrael (1931) and in Shir 
Yedidut (1927). His son EMANUEL (c. 1705-1775), rabbi, poet, 
and author, wrote a collection of piyyutim, a number of which 
were published in Sephardi mahzorim, and a commentary on 
the Haggadah. 

MATTATHIAS BEN MENAHEM (1718-c. 1788), grand- 
son of Joshua, was one of the five members of the Fez bet din. 
Some of his legal decisions were published in Zekhut Avot 
and in the works of Moroccan hakhamim. He was survived 
by seven learned sons: (1) MENAHEM (1744-1780), talmudist 
and dayyan, who wrote Lekah Tov when he was only 17. (2) 
SAUL (1746-1807), rabbi in Fez, was a member of the bet din 
of R. Elijah ha-Sarfati. During the reign of al-Yazid he fled 
with him to Sefrou, serving as dayyan there. A number of his 
legal decisions were published in the responsa Avnei Shay- 
ish (1934-35) of Saul Joshua Abitbol. (3) JosHUA (1748-1819), 
rabbi and dayyan, was a pietist and ascetic. Several of his le- 
gal decisions were published in the works of Moroccan rabbis. 
(4) HAYYIM DAVID (1750-1826), rabbi and dayyan who wrote 
novellae on the tractate Pesahim, letters and proverbs, and le- 
gal decisions, some of which were published in the works of 
Moroccan rabbis. (5) JUDAH (1755-1835), rabbi and dayyan, 
was a talmudist. (6) JACOB (1770-1851), rabbi and dayyan, was 
a pietist and kabbalist. A number of his legal decisions were 
published in Shufrei de-Yaakov (1910) of R. Jacob Berdugo. 
(7) NAHMAN, rabbi and pietist. 

JONATHAN BEN HAYYIM DAVID (1775-1833), was dayyan 
in Fez. A poet, some of his poems are recited in Morocco. A 
number of his legal decisions were published in the works 
of Moroccan rabbis. His brother MATTATHIAS (1806-1891), 
who was known as Mattityah ha-Kadosh (“the holy Mattath- 
ias”), was a rabbi and dayyan in Fez. His son JUDAH BENJA- 
MIN (1834-1926), rabbi and dayyan, was a research scholar, 
copyist, grammarian, and expert in the linguistic style of Ibn 
Ezra. Some of his legal decisions were published in the works 
of his contemporaries. JOSEPH BEN RAPHAEL JOSHUA ZION 
(1843-1902), dayyan, was a pietist and kabbalist. When the 
Arabs conducted a pogrom in the mellah of Fez in 1912, they 
burned a number of houses, including his synagogue and its 
famous library, which was totally destroyed, together with 
his writings and legal decisions. His brother MATTATHIAS 
(d.c. 1935) was appointed head of the bet din of Fez in 1929. 
His son HAYYIM DAVID (d.c. 1968) was appointed dayyan in 
Mogador, going from there to Fez, where he was dayyan un- 
til his death. 

BIBLIOGRAPHy: J.M. Toledano, Ner ha-Maarav (1911), index; 
J. Bon-Naim, Malkhei Rabbanan (1931), s.v.; G.Vajda, Un Receuil de 
Textes Historiques Judéo-Marocains (1951), index. s.v. 


[Haim Bentov] 


SERERO, SAUL (1566-1655), Moroccan rabbi. Serero was 
born in *Fez, where his family had taken up residence after 
the expulsion of the Jews from *Spain in 1492. In 1602 he was 
appointed a member of the maamad of Fez, and in 1621 suc- 
ceeded Samuel *Abendanan as head of the local bet din. He 
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was also head of a yeshivah, where he had in his possession 
many manuscript works of the rabbis of Spain, inherited from 
his parents and grandparents. His reputation as a halakhist 
spread throughout Morocco, and one of the rabbis of Algiers 
in a responsum refers to him as “unique in his generation, his 
word was accepted everywhere as law; no contemporary rabbi 
could be compared to him.” 

Most of Serero’s works have remained in manuscript, in- 
cluding a homiletical work, a commentary on Proverbs, and 
kabbalistic works. His most important work is Urim ve-Tum- 
mim, a veritable juridical encyclopedia in two parts, the first 
an alphabetical index of halakhic themes, the second a kind 
of biographical-bibliographical dictionary, and including a 
short treatise on weights and measures (Perek ha-Shiurim 
ve-ha-Middot). 

Fragments of a history of Fez, covering the period 
1603-1651, have been translated and published by G. Vajda, 
Un recueil de textes historiques judéo-marocains (1951). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Zafrani, Les Juifs du Maroc (1972). 


{Haim Zafrani] 


SERGHI (Marcoff), CELLA (1907-1992), Romanian novel- 
ist. Serghi’s works, which often ran to several editions, include 
Panza de pdianjen (“The Spider’s Web,” 1938), Cintecul Uzi- 
nei (“Song of the Plant,” 1951), and Fetele lui Barotd (“Barota’s 
Daughter; 1958). Cartea Mironei (1965, 19677), which deals 
with the wars and horrors of the years 1935-1945, contains 
a fine psychological study of a concentration camp survivor 
tormented by memories of his lost family. 


SERI, DAN BENAYA (1935-_), Hebrew writer. Seri was born 
in Jerusalem. He worked for many years as a civil servant for 
the Ministry of Agriculture. His first novel, Ugiyot ha-Melah 
shel Savta Sultana (“Grandma Sultana’s Salty Biscuits”) ap- 
peared in 1980 (Italian translation 2004) and tells the story 
of a second marriage which is overshadowed by prejudices 
and omens, passions and heated dreams. Seri’s prose depicts 
the world of Sephardi Jews in Jerusalem, drawing on folkloric 
sources. His second novel, Mishael (1993), set in a Bucharan- 
Jewish neighborhood in Jerusalem, recounts the mysterious 
pregnancy of middle-aged Mishael following the death of his 
barren wife. Old traditions and superstitions are interwoven 
ina prose-fabric full of fantasy and insight. Seri also published 
two collections of novellas. The first, Zipporei Zel (“Birds of 
Shade,” 1987) includes the story “Elef Neshotav shel Naftali 
Siman Tov,’ which has been adapted to the screen. The sec- 
ond, Dagim Metim Be-Yafo (“Dead Fish in Jaffa,’ 2003) tells, 
amongst others, of Aharon Polombo, a widowed tailor, who 
travels from Izmir in Turkey to Jaffa and on to Jerusalem in 
order to deliver some letters to a mysterious woman. The 
bizarre and the groteseque characterize this novella as well 
as the second story in the volume, “Seudah Tunisait? Indi- 
vidual stories have been translated into various languages, 
and further information is available at the 1rHL website at 
www.ithLorg.il. 
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a mixed court of 12 Christians and 12 Jews. In 1298 and 1336 
the Jews of Augsburg were saved from massacre through the 
intervention of the municipality. During the *Black Death 
(1348-49), many were massacred and the remainder expelled 
from the city. The emperor granted permission to the bishop 
and burghers to readmit them in 1350 and 1355, and the com- 
munity subsequently recovered to some extent. Later, however, 
it became so impoverished by the extortions of the emperor 
that the burghers could no longer see any profit in tolerance. 
In 1434-36 Jews in Augsburg were forced to wear the yellow 
*badge. The community, then numbering about 300 families, 
dissolved within a few years; by 1340 the last Jews had left 
Augsburg. The Augsburg town council paid Albert 11 of Aus- 
tria 900 gulden to compensate him for the loss of his *servi 
camerae. Thereafter Jews were only permitted to visit Augs- 
burg during the day on business. They were also granted the 
right of asylum in times of war. From the late 16 century 
Jewish communities existed in the close-by villages Pfersee, 
Kriegshaber, and, temporarily, Oberhausen. 

In the late Middle Ages the Augsburg yeshivah made 
an important contribution to the development of the *pilpul 
method of study and analysis of the Talmud. The variant of 
the pilpul method evolved in Augsburg is referred to as the 
“Augsburg hillukim?’ The talmudist Jacob *Weil lived in Augs- 
burg between 1412 and 1438. While some Hebrew pamphlets 
were printed in Augsburg by Erhard Oeglin as early as 1514 
on the initiative of the apostate J. Boeschenstein, a Hebrew 
press was established in 1532 by Hayyim b. David Shahor, the 
wandering printer from Prague, together with his son Isaac 
and son-in-law Joseph b. Yakar who had learned printing in 
Venice. Between that year and 1540 nine books appeared in- 
cluding Rashi’s Pentateuch commentary (1533); an illustrated 
Passover Haggadah (1534); Jacob b. Asher’s Turim (1536); a 
Melokhim Buch, in Yiddish (1543); a mahzor; and a siddur. In 
1530 *Joseph Joselmann of Rosheim convened a synod of Ger- 
man community representatives in Augsburg, the seat of the 
Reichstag (see *Germany). An organized Jewish community 
was again established in Augsburg in 1803. Jewish bankers set- 
tled there by agreement with the municipality in an endeavor 
to redress the city’s fiscal deficit. In practice, the anti-Jewish 
restrictions in Augsburg were eliminated in 1806, with the ab- 
rogation of the city’s special status and its incorporation into 
Bavaria; however, the new Jewish civic status was not officially 
recognized until 1861. In 1871 Augsburg was the meeting place 
of a rabbinical assembly dealing with liturgical reform. The 
Jewish population increased from 56 in 1801 to 1,156 in 1900. 
It numbered 1,030 in 1933. In 1938, the magnificent synagogue, 
dedicated in 1917, was burned down by the Nazis. In late 1941, 
after emigration and flight to other German cities, the last 170 
Jews were herded into a ghetto, with 129 of them sent to Piaski 
in Poland in April 1942 and the rest mostly to the Riga ghetto 
and Theresienstadt. In the immediate postwar period, a camp 
was established in Augsburg to house displaced Jews. A few 
weeks after the liberation, services were resumed in the badly 
damaged synagogue by survivors of the Holocaust and Jewish 
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soldiers of the U.S. Army, and the community was eventually 
reestablished. The synagogue was restored and rededicated in 
1985. As a result of the immigration of Jews from the Former 
Soviet Union, the number of community members rose from 
199 in 1989 to 1,619 in 2003. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Gruenfeld, Ein Gang durch die Geschichte 
der Juden in Augsburg (1917); R. Strauss, Regensburg and Augsburg 
(1939), includes bibliography; H. Rinn (ed.), Augusta 955-1955 (Ger., 
1955); M. Steinschneider, in: zGyD, 1 (1887), 282-7; German Jewry 
(Wiener Library, Catalogue, series 3, 1958), 35; A.M. Habermann, 
in: KS, 31 (1955/56), 483-500; Monumenta Judaica, 2 vols. (1963-64); 
Germ Jud, 1 (1963), 14-16; 2 (1968), 30-41; A.M. Habermann, Ha-Sefer 
ha-Ivri be-Hitpattehuto (1968), 127 ff.; A. Marx, Studies in Jewish His- 
tory and Booklore (1944), 329 ff. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: MLN. Rosen- 
feld, Der juedische Buchdruck in Augsburg in der ersten Haelfte des 16. 
Jh. (1985); H. Kuenzl, in: Judentum im deutschen Sprachraum (1991), 
382-405; P. Boettger, in: Denkmaeler juedischer Kultur in Bayern 
(1994), 75-90; S. Muetschele, “Juden in Augsburg 1212-1440” (Diss., 
1996); S. Ullmann, Nachbarschaft und Konkurrenz (1999); J. Spokojny, 
in: Geschichte und Kultur der Juden in Schwaben, 2 (2000), 413-21. 


[Zvi Avneri / Stefan Rohrbacher (24 ed.)] 


°AUGUSTINE (354-430), bishop of Hippo (North Africa) 
and outstanding *Church Father of Western Christianity. Born 
in Tagaste in North Africa to mixed Christian/pagan parent- 
age, Augustine was educated at the University of Carthage, 
abandoned his faith temporarily and fathered a son, was even- 
tually ordained and became the bishop of Hippo in 395. As 
an influential ecclesiastic and prolific theological writer, Au- 
gustine attacked various Christian sects and heresies and also 
took issue with Judaism. His religious and philosophical views 
reveal the influence of a great variety of spiritual movements 
and trends (Neo-Platonism, Manichaeism, the Stoics, Cicero, 
Aristotle, etc.) but most of his major doctrines are completely 
foreign and indeed opposed to traditional Jewish teaching 
(e.g., his concepts of the innate sinfulness of man, and predes- 
tination). Nevertheless, Jewish influences are also discernible, 
though these are mainly derived from the common biblical 
background and from Hellenistic Jewish philosophy (Philo of 
Alexandria), the Neoplatonic character of which had an obvi- 
ous affinity with Augustine's own thinking. Thus Augustine's 
emphasis upon the absolute transcendence and unity of God 
is such that the doctrine of the Trinity assumes a relatively sec- 
ondary importance. His theology of history, as developed in 
his City of God, has Jewish overtones only in the sense that its 
historical perspective contains some traditional eschatologi- 
cal and apocalyptic elements and insists on Israel’s universal 
religious mission in history. In spite of his unequivocal rejec- 
tion of post-Christian Judaism (e.g., in his Tractatus adversus 
Judaeos) - in keeping with the basic tenets of Christian think- 
ing - Augustine evinces in some of his writings (e.g., in his 
commentary on the Psalms), and quite unlike the violently 
anti-Jewish diatribes of his contemporary, John Chrysostom, a 
positive (i.e., missionary attitude) to the Jewish people as being 
destined ultimately to join in the fullness of the Divine prom- 
ise as realized in the church. The definitely anti-Jewish tracts 
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[Anat Feinberg (24 ed.)] 


°SERING, MAX (1857-1939), German agricultural economist. 
Sering, who was born in Barby, taught in Bonn and, after 1889, 
in Berlin. He cooperated with Walter *Rathenau in organizing 
Germany’s essential materials policy in World War 1. In draft- 
ing the German Siedlungsgesetz (farmers’ settlement law) of 
1919, his views prevailed over those of Franz *Oppenheimer, 
whose emphasis was on agricultural producers’ cooperatives. 
Having opposed racial discrimination in German agricultural 
legislation after 1933, Sering was vilified by the *Stuermer on 
account of his part-Jewish ancestry. One of the relatively few 
active German resisters of the Nazis, he transferred his re- 
search institute's comprehensive library to the International 
Conference for Agrarian Science, thus protecting it from 
confiscation. A member of Pastor Niemoeller’s Confessional 
Church, he stood by his Jewish former students. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dietze, in: Berichte ueber Landwirtschaft, 


168 (1957). 
[Hanns G. Reissner] 


SERKIN, PETER ADOLF (1947- ), pianist. Serkin’s rich 
musical heritage extends back several generations: his grand- 
father was violinist and composer Adolf Busch and his father 
was pianist Rudolf *Serkin. Peter Serkin was born in New York 
and studied with his father and with Lee Luvisi and Mieczys- 
law Horszowski at the Curtis Institute of Music (1958-64). His 
other teachers included Karl Ulrich Schnabel and the flautist 
Marcel Moyse, who exerted vital musical influence on him. In 
1959 Serkin made his Marlboro Music Festival and New York 
City debuts. From then his performances with symphony or- 
chestras, recital appearances, chamber music collaborations, 
and recordings were acclaimed worldwide. Serkin was noted 
for his passion, keyboard virtuosity, and individualistic ap- 
proach. He acquired a distinguished reputation in both tra- 
ditional and contemporary scores, and from the early 1970s 
played rock, jazz, and improvisations. In 1973 he formed the 
Tashi group with the clarinetist Richard Stoltzman, violinist 
Ida Kavafian, and cellist Fred Sherry. After leaving the group 
in 1980, he renewed his appearances as recitalist and soloist. In 
1983 he became the first pianist to win the prize for outstand- 
ing artistic achievement awarded by the Accademia Musicale 
Chigiana in Siena, and also joined the faculty of Mannes Col- 
lege. He later took up teaching posts at the Juilliard School and 
Curtis Institute of Music and taught regularly at the Tangle- 
wood Music Center. Among the important world premieres he 
performed are Lieberson’s First and Second Piano Concertos 
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with the Boston Symphony Orchestra and works by Henze, 
Takemitsu, and Berio. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online; Baker's Biographical Dictionary 
(1997); S. Isacoff, “Peter Serkin: The Right Stuff? in: Keyboard Clas- 
sics, 7:2 (1987), 4-6; C. Montparker, “Peter Serkin: A Pianist for All 
Seasons,’ in: Clavier, 28:9 (1989), 10-15. 


[Naama Ramot (24 ed.)] 


SERKIN, RUDOLF (1903-1991), pianist. Born in Eger, Bo- 
hemia, Serkin made his first public appearance at the age of 
12. He began his concert career in Berlin in 1920, and made 
his American debut in Washington in 1933 with the violinist 
Adolf Busch, whose daughter he married, and with whom he 
had already formed a famous duo in Europe. In 1939 he be- 
came head of the pianoforte faculty at the Curtis Institute, 
Philadelphia. Serkin toured Europe, the United States, and the 
Orient, and was recognized as one of the master performers 
of classical repertoire in his generation. His son Peter *Serkin 
(1947- ) was also a concert pianist. 


SERL BAS JACOB BEN WOLF KRANZ (18* century), au- 
thor of Tkhine imohos min Rosh Hodesh Elul (Tkhine of the 
Matriarchs from the New Moon of Elul). Serl was the wife of 
the rabbi and apothecary Mordecai ha-Cohen Rappoport, 
head of the rabbinical court of Novy Oleksiniec and author 
of Imrei Noam (Oleksiniec: 1767 or 68). Since it is known that 
Rappoport was the son-in-law of the famed Maggid (Preacher) 
of Dubno, Jacob ben Wolf Kranz (17402-1804), it seems likely 
that Serl’s father, named on the title page of her tkhine as “the 
famous Rabbi, our teacher Jacob Segan Levi of Dubno,” was 
the Maggid. The text of the first part of the tkhine also contains 
an authorial acrostic that reads: “Serl, daughter of the rabbi, 
the great luminary, his honor our teacher Rabbi Jacob,” 
Tkhine imohos min [or: fun] Rosh Hodesh Elul was pub- 
lished in several 18'* century editions, in various recensions, 
and under slightly varying titles; among the earliest are Lvov, 
1783/4, and Frankfurt-an-der-Oder, 1789/90 (under the ti- 
tle Tefillas imohos, an altered text but clearly a variant of the 
original). There are also numerous undated editions, and, as is 
usual for Eastern European tkhines, the bibliographical history 
is difficult to establish. The text contain four sections: a tkhine 
on the theme of repentance for sins to be recited every day of 
the month of Elul; a tkhine to be recited on Rosh Ha-Shanah 
when the Torah scrolls are taken from the ark and the Thir- 
teen Attributes are recited; the “tkhine of the Matriarchs for the 
shofar”; and an addendum containing the prayers for tashlikh 
and yizkor with Yiddish translation and interpretation. 
There are several notable aspects of this text. The first 
section of the tkhine, in addition to its alphabetical acrostic, 
alternates between short Hebrew sentences, some of them 
biblical verses, and paragraphs in Yiddish that expand on 
their themes, demonstrating Serl’s knowledge of Hebrew. 
The material for the recitation of the Thirteen Attributes ex- 
pands on the themes of the Torah and haftarah portions of 
Rosh Ha-Shanah. In addition, the Torah scrolls themselves 
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are asked to advocate for the worshiper in her quest for for- 
giveness and long life, as well as on behalf of redemption for 
the people of Israel. Finally, and most distinctively, the “tkh- 
ine of the Matriarchs for the shofar” draws on biblical and 
midrashic themes to characterize the four biblical matriarchs. 
Moreover, each mother of Israel is requested to act as an in- 
tercessor for the worshiper in a manner appropriate to her 
own life. For example, Rebecca, who had to leave her parents 
at an early age, is asked to protect the life and health of the 
worshiper’s parents. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Liberman. Ohel Rahel (1979 or 80), 432-54; 
C. Weissler, Voices of the Matriarchs (1998), 145-46, 177-78. 
[Chava Weissler (24 ed.)] 


SERLING, ROD (1924-1975), U.S. writer and producer. Born 
Edward Rodman Serling in Syracuse, N.y., he spent most of 
his childhood in Binghamton in upstate New York. After he 
graduated from high school in 1942, Serling enlisted with the 
US. Army’s 11 Airborne Division paratroopers, serving three 
years in the South Pacific. In 1946, he studied at Antioch Col- 
lege in Ohio, where he was active in the college's radio station, 
writing, directing, and acting in several on-air productions. 
During his senior year at Antioch, Serling took second place 
in a cBS-sponsored script-writing contest. After graduating 
college in June 1950, Serling took a job as a script writer for 
WLw radio in Cincinnati, Ohio, and then one as a continu- 
ity writer for wKRC-TV. Before long Serling was selling free- 
lance radio scripts, and in 1951 he sold a television script to 
Lux Video Theatre. By the beginning of 1955, he had sold 90 
scripts to shows like Kraft Television Theatre, Studio One, and 
General Electric Theater, where his script for Patterns earned 
him an Emmy Award; nBc aired the production twice and 
United Artists adapted it for the screen. In April 1955, Ser- 
ling signed a deal to write scripts for cBs, which featured 
the Playhouse 90 premier Requiem for a Heavyweight (1956), 
which earned him a second Emmy. Disenchanted with cen- 
sors, Serling conceived a novel way to address social issues: 
science fiction; he conceived and produced an anthology Tv 
series he called The Twilight Zone (1959-64) that featured Ser- 
ling as host. He wrote 90 of Twilight Zone’s 151 episodes, and 
the show would go on to land three more Emmys for Serling 
(Serling won more Emmys for writing drama in his lifetime 
than any other writer). On The Twilight Zone, Serling was able 
to address such issues as civil rights, the Holocaust, lynchings 
in the South, and the incipient Vietnam War. In 1965, Serling 
was elected to a two-year term as head of the National Acad- 
emy of Television Arts and Sciences, the first writer to be so 
honored. After the end of the series, Serling wrote features, 
including Seven Days in May, and supplied the famous end- 
ing for Planet of the Apes (1968). In 1970 he co-created the 
horror anthology series Night Gallery (1969-73). He spent the 
remaining years of his life teaching writing at Ithaca College 
in New York. Serling, a heavy smoker, had a heart attack in 
May 1975. After undergoing open-heart surgery, he died one 
month later. In 2001, a remake of one of Serling’s teleplays, A 
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Storm in Summer (2000), won a Daytime Emmy for outstand- 
ing writing - Serling defeated the other contestants despite 
having been dead for more than 25 years. 


[Adam Wills (2"4 ed.)] 


SERMONETA, JOSEPH BARUCH (1924-1992), historian. 
After a short stay in Palestine during World War 11 he pursued 
academic studies in humanities at the University of Rome. In 
1953 Sermoneta settled in Jerusalem, where he directed the 
sections devoted to the history and philosophy of the Middle 
Ages and that of Italian literature in Ha-Enziklopedyah ha-Ivrit 
(1953-1963). He was the Encyclopaedia Judaica (first edition) 
departmental editor of Italian literature. 

Appointed professor of Jewish Thought and of Ital- 
ian—-Jewish literature and languages (1962) at the Hebrew 
University, Sermoneta’s main academic fields of interest were 
the close relationship between Christian scholastic philosophy 
and the writings of Jewish intellectuals such as R. Hillel Ben 
Samuel of Verona, Judah Romano, Jacob Anatoli, and Moses of 
Salerno between the 13" and the 15" centuries, and Italian Jew- 
ish vernacular language, including Italian-Jewish vernacular 
translations of the Bible and liturgical texts in the vernacular. 
In both fields Sermoneta’s works were innovative and path- 
breaking. He was co-editor with Robert Bonfil of Italia, dedi- 
cated to the history, literature and thought of Italian Jews. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Melamed, “Sermoneta, Joseph Baruch,” 
in: Ha-Enziklopedyah ha-Ivrit, vol. 3 (addenda), 739-40; VV.AA., Ri- 
cordo di Joseph Baruch Sermoneta, Studi e interventi in memoria del 
Prof. Joseph Baruch Sermoneta Za’l nel trigesimo della sua scomparsa 
(1994); H. Sermoneta, “Joseph Baruch Sermoneta, Korot Hayyim u- 
Ketavim, in: A. Ravitzky (ed.), Meromei Yerushalaim, Sefer Zikharon 
le Joseph Baruch Sermoneta (1998; reprinted in Italia, vol.13-15 (2001), 
in memory of J.B. Sermoneta). 

[Samuele Rocca (2™4 ed.)] 


SERMONS TO JEWS. While at all times zealous Christians 
sought the opportunity of personally propagating their faith 
among Jews, the first recorded instance of systematic conver- 
sionist sermons is apparently from France in the ninth cen- 
tury. Archbishop ‘Agobard of Lyons in his Epistola de bapti- 
zandis Hebraeis, written between 816 and 825, indicates that 
on his instructions the clergy of Lyons went every Saturday to 
preach in the synagogues, attendance on the part of the Jews 
presumably being compulsory. This was probably not a unique 
or localized happening. With the foundation of the *Domin- 
ican order (1216) the system was regularized. Conversionist 
sermons which the Jews had to attend are referred to in 1242 
in a law of James 1 of Aragon, which received papal approval. 
After the Disputation of *Barcelona in 1263, the king himself 
actually delivered a conversionist harangue in the synagogue 
and later issued an order enjoining the Jews and Saracens to 
listen quietly to the addresses of the preaching friars who had 
come to convert them - though in 1268 he forbade the preach- 
ers to be escorted by more than ten persons. Pablo *Christiani 
(d. 1274), who was then a leading anti-Jewish propagandist, 
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obtained permission to preach in the synagogues also from 
the king of France. It was however only in 1278 that the com- 
pulsory conversionist sermon received explicit papal autho- 
rization in the bull Vineam soreth of Pope *Nicholas 111 (and 
see papal *bulls); obedience to this was enjoined in England 
in the following year by Edward 1. It was enforced only spo- 
radically however, as for example in the intense anti-Jewish 
campaign conducted in Spain by the fiery Vicente *Ferrer in 
the early years of the 15" century. In Sicily, at that time under 
Aragonese rule, Fra Matteo di Girgenti was appointed Lettore 
degli ebrei (“Reader [i.e., Preacher] to the Jews”) in 1428. 

With the anti-Jewish reaction which accompanied the 
Counter-Reformation, the institution of conversionist ser- 
mons was placed on a new basis. In a bull, Vices eius nos of 
Sept. 1, 1577, Pope *Gregory x111 ordered the Jews of Rome 
and other places in the Papal States to send a certain quota of 
their number on specified occasions to one of the churches to 
hear a sermon which might open their eyes to the true faith. 
The same pope’s bull, Sancta mater ecclesia of exactly seven 
years later, reverted to the subject and laid down more precise 
conditions. From then on, the institution was a regular abuse 
of Jewish life in the Papal States (including *Avignon and the 
*Comtat Venaissin in France) and in other parts of the Roman 
Catholic world as well. It was in Rome itself that the abuses 
were most extreme. Here 100 Jews and 50 Jewesses had to at- 
tend the designated church each week in order to listen to 
these addresses, generally delivered by an apostate from Ju- 
daism whose fee was paid by the Jewish community. Beadles 
armed with rods saw to it that they paid attention, and exam- 
ined their ears to ensure that they were not plugged. Michel 
de Montaigne records that when he was in Rome in 1581 he 
heard a sermon delivered apparently by Andrea del Monte, 
who is known to have used language of such unmeasured vio- 
lence that the Jews appealed to the papal Curia for protection. 
The sermons delivered in the Church of Santa Croce in Flor- 
ence in 1583 by the apostate Vitale de’ Medici (formerly Jehiel 
da Pesaro) were published. At Ferrara, a special entrance was 
made from the ghetto to the Church of St. Crispino, where the 
sermons were delivered, so that the Jews would not be subject 
to insult when they passed through the street. 

In Venice, the authorities forbade the introduction of 
the conversionist sermon, but it was allowed in neighboring 
Padua. In 1630 the emperor Ferdinand 11 instituted conver- 
sionist sermons in Vienna, in the auditorium of the university, 
200 Jews including at least 40 adolescents having to attend on 
each occasion. In Prague, the Jesuits initiated conversionist 
sermons in the same year. Though elsewhere there was some 
relaxation of the system in the 18** century (in Mantua, for ex- 
ample, where it was abolished in 1699), the institution of the 
conversionist sermon continued in the Papal States, both in 
Italy and in France, down to the period of the French Revo- 
lution. In Italy it was renewed after the fall of Napoleon and 
the restoration of papal rule, to be abolished by Pope Pius 1x 
in 1846 during the liberal period at the beginning of his pon- 
tificate. The well-known poem by Robert *Browning, “Holy 
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Cross Day,’ attempts to reflect the state of mind of the Jews 
on these occasions. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baron, Social’, 9 (1965), 79ff., 274 ff; 14 
(1970), 60-61, 238-9, 327, 392; S. Grayzel, Church and the Jews in 
the x11" Century (19667), 15-16, 257ff., 281; A. Milano, I] Ghetto di 
Roma (1964), index; P. Browe, Die Judenmission im Mittelalter und 


die Paepste (1942). [Cecil Roth] 
ec KO 


SEROR, family of Algerian origin. R. SOLOMON (16'-17' 
century) was the author of the second part of Hut ha-Me- 
shullash (“Triple Cord,” in Responsa Tashbaz, Amsterdam, 
1838). The brothers josEPH and ToB1As, scholars and wealthy 
merchants, died in the epidemic which decimated the popu- 
lation of “Algiers in 1625. R. SOLOMON BEN TOBIAS (d. 1664) 
was chief rabbi of Algiers. R. RAPHAEL JEDIDIAH SOLOMON 
BEN JOSHUA BEN SOLOMON (1681-1737), the most impor- 
tant member of the family, was born in Algiers, where he was 
later chief rabbi. He was an expert on the history of the com- 
munity of Algiers and wrote some highly esteemed religious 
poems. Asa result of his herbal treatments, he became widely 
known as a skilled physician. His life was marked by misfor- 
tunes. He was overcome by sickness, lost several of his chil- 
dren, ruined himself in commercial transactions on land and 
sea, and finally died in poverty. Seror left many works, his re- 
sponsa being published under the title Peri Zaddik (“Fruit of 
the Righteous,’ Leghorn, 1748). Among his disciples were R. 
Abraham Yafil, Joseph Seror, and R. Judah *Ayash, who wrote 
a poem in his honor and had it printed at the beginning of his 
work Beit Yehudah (“House of Judah’). r. JosEPH (d. 1755) 
was a talmudic scholar and dayyan in Algiers. He left many 
responsa, which were published in Divrei David (“Words of 
David”) of R. David Mendola of Leghorn and Beit Yehudah 
of R. Judah Ayash. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Bloch. Inscriptions tumulaires des anciens 
cimetieéres israélites d’Alger... (1888), 21-3, 45-50, 57; Hirschberg, Af- 


rikah, 2 (1965), 44ff., 116, 155 ff. 
[David Corcos] 


SEROUSSI, ELIAS (1896-1983), leader of the Jewish commu- 
nity in Uruguay. Born in Alexandria, Egypt, he immigrated 
with his family to Uruguay in 1926. He took part in the found- 
ing of the Comunidad Israelita Sefaradi (Jewish Sephardi 
Community) and was its president for many years from 1932. 
Elias Seroussi was also president of the umbrella organiza- 
tion of Uruguayan Jews, Comité Central Israelita, from 1941 
to 1951. He was part of the leadership of Bnai Brith, Circulo 
Social Sefaradi, and Comunidad Israelita del Uruguay. He im- 
migrated to Israel in 1974. 

His son RAFAEL SEROUSSI (born in Alexandria in 1923) 
was a Zionist leader in Uruguay and very active in public and 
social life in Israel. In Uruguay he was secretary of the found- 
ing commission of the Federacién Juvenil Sionista (Zionist 
Youth Federation) established in 1944, and its second presi- 
dent (1946-47) and editor of its publication, Alida. Rafael Se- 
roussi immigrated to Israel in July 1948 and fought in the War 
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of Independence. A chemist by profession, he participated in 
missions of PATWA (Professional and Technical Workers’ Ali- 
yah) to promote aliyah among professionals in Latin America 
(1953-55). He was secretary of the Organizacion de Latino- 
americanos en Israel (Organization of Latin Americans Olim 
in Israel) for 15 years and served as its president from 1973 to 
1975. Rafael Seroussi was very active in organizations of mu- 
tual relations with Latin America, such as the Israel—Costa 
Rica Friendship League and the Israel-Latin America Cham- 


ber of Commerce. 
[Efraim Zadoff (2™4 ed.)] 


SEROV, VALENTIN (1856-1911), Russian painter. Born in 
Moscow, the son of the composer Alexandre Serov and a 
Jewish mother, Serov was virtually adopted as a child by the 
great art patron Sava Mamontov after the death of his father. 
At Mamontov’s Abramtsevo art colony he met the leading art- 
ists of the day, including Repin and Mark *Antokolski. He was 
then sent to study at the St. Petersburg Academy (1880-1885), 
where a fellow-pupil, Mikhail Vrubel, became a close friend; 
in turn Serov introduced Vrubel to Mamontov, who encour- 
aged young artists to design for his theater. At the Academy, 
Serov also befriended the young Léon *Bakst, encouraging his 
interest in stage design. Serov also became a colleague of Di- 
aghilev and Alexander Benois, and one of the original mem- 
bers of the “World of Art” movement, from which emerged 
the Ballets Russes. He was a major influence on Diaghilev’s 
“World of Art” movement, which heralded almost all impor- 
tant modern tendencies in Russian art and theater. After a pe- 
riod in Italy, Serov returned to Russia to establish himself as 
one of the leading Russian artists, painting most of the lead- 
ing personalities of his time, and in 1897 was appointed official 
portrait-painter to the czar. His drawing of Pavlova was used 
for the first poster of the Ballets Russes in 1909; for the season 
he designed the decor for his father’s opera Judith presented 
by Diaghilev in Paris, with costumes by Bakst, and in 1911 he 
painted a curtain for the ballet Schéhérazade, designed by his 
friend Bakst. Serov’s work is mainly in the Russian Museum, 
Leningrad, and the Tretyakov Gallery, Moscow, including por- 
traits of Mamontov, Ida *Rubinstein, the Jewish painter Isaac 
*Levitan, and his masterpiece The Girl With Peaches (1888), a 
study of Mamontov’s daughter Vera. 


[Charles Samuel Spencer] 


SERRA, RICHARD (1939-_), U.S. sculptor and draftsman. 
San Francisco-born Serra studied from 1957 to 1961 at the 
University of California at Berkeley and at Santa Barbara, af- 
ter which he received a B.S. in English literature. At Yale Uni- 
versity (1961-64), where he worked with Josef Albers, Serra 
earned a B.A., M.A., and M.E.A. His art of the late 1960s em- 
phasized temporality, process, and site specificity, the latter of 
which has been a continuing value in Serra’s art. For Splashing 
(1968), for example, Serra threw molten lead into the angle 
where the floor and wall meet in a room. The hardened, splat- 
tered result recalls paintings by Jackson Pollock, but unlike 
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Pollock’s canvases, Serra’s work is ephemeral. During this time 
Serra also experimented with various industrial materials, 
such as rubber and fiberglass, in non-narrative works designed 
for interior spaces. Through the late 1960s, Serra explored 
the effects of gravity on heavy, temporarily installed, abstract 
sculpture, and on the viewer's confrontation with the weighty, 
unsecured piece. Two hundred tons of metal, stacked 20-feet 
high, loomed perilously over the viewer surveying Stacked 
Steel Slabs (Skullcracker Series) (1969, Fontana, California, de- 
stroyed). In the early 1970s, Serra began making canvas draw- 
ings of his sculptures after they had been conceived. 

Several sculptures from the early 1980s are enormous, 
minimalist and geometric in form, and at times controver- 
sial. The public sculpture Tilted Arc (1981) was made on com- 
mission from the United States General Services Adminis- 
tration for New York City’s Federal Plaza. Many viewed the 
12-foot-tall, 120-foot-long curved, tilted plate of Cor-ten steel 
as threatening in conception, divisive of pedestrian space, and 
constrictive of the Plaza’s view. After a federal court case dur- 
ing which Serra argued that moving the sculpture would be a 
violation of his contract and would destroy the site-specificity 
of the piece, the sculpture was removed in 1989. 

From the 1980s Serra worked on several sculptures re- 
lated to Holocaust remembrance. Installed next to the Berlin 
Philharmonic, Berlin Junction (1987) memorializes those who 
lost their lives at the hands of the Nazis. Gravity (1993), a 10- 
inch-thick, 10-foot-square standing slab of Cor-ten steel, was 
made on commission for the Hall of Witnesses at the United 
States Holocaust Memorial Museum. 

In 1987 Serra installed an outdoor sculpture at the Israel 
Museum in Jerusalem. Serra was honored with his first Ameri- 
can retrospective at the Museum of Modern Art in 1986. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: RE. Krauss, Richard Serra: Sculpture (1986); 
E. Giise (ed.), Richard Serra (1988); R. Serra, Writings, Interviews 
(1994); H. Foster (ed.), Richard Serra (2000). 


[Samantha Baskind (24 ed.)] 


SERRAI (Serres), town in Macedonia, Greece, E.N.E. of *Sa- 
lonika. There was a Jewish community in Serrai in Byzantine 
times. There are scant references to Jews in Serres in the 12» 
and 14" centuries. After the Ottoman conquest of *Istanbul 
in 1453, Jews were forcefully transferred to the capital in the 
framework of the sorgun, and there they formed Kahal Serron. 
Jews settled in Serres after the expulsions from Spain (1391), 
from Bavaria (1470) and from Spain (1492). Italian Jews were 
also found in Serrai in the 15 century. Expulsees from Spain 
and Portugal came to Serres in the 16" century. Also former 
Portuguese anusim (Marranos) who had previously settled in 
Salonika relocated to Serrai for its lucrative commercial op- 
portunities. The Judeo-Greek speaking Romaniots ruled the 
community at the beginning of the 16" century, but by the 
end of the century their presence was no longer felt. In the 16" 
century both a Sephardi and an Ashkenazi synagogue were in 
existence. The Jews lived in a special quarter in the old city. 
The community was strengthened in the 16" century by the 
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presence of Rabbi Joseph Taitazak, and afterward by the elder 
Rabbi Joseph Firman and his son, Rabbi Solomon ha-Serroni. 
When Firman left in the 1560s to serve in Salonika and else- 
where in the Greek Peninsula, Serrai deteriorated as a Torah 
center. In the 18" and 19** centuries, several noted rabbinical 
scholars lived in the town, among them: Hayyim Abraham 
Strumza, the author of Beit Avraham and Yerekh Avraham; 
Hayyim Abraham b. David, author of Tiferet Adam; Morde- 
cai Aseo, author of Higgid Mordekhai; and Nissim Museiri, 
author of Beer Mayim Hayyim. During the time of Rabbi 
Strumza (late 18t-early 19 century), the old synagogue was 
destroyed and replaced by a newly built synagogue called Ka- 
hal Gadol, with rooms for a yeshiva, library, and guests. The 
ground floor contained a small Talmud Torah, and the sanc- 
tuary had 2,000 seats for those that came to pray, including an 
Ezrat Nashim, a woman's section. On Yom Kippur during the 
Kol Nidre evening service, there was a tradition of an azkara, 
a memorial service, for all the communal leaders and rabbis 
since the 16" century. This tradition continued until the Bul- 
garians set the city ablaze in 1912. 

Erez Israel emissaries, like Rabbi Moshe Halevi (Harma”!) 
Nazir and Yosef Cohen, visited the Serrai Jewish community 
from 1668 to 1684. Local Jews from Serrai also went to Erez 
Israel on pilgrimages. The messianic activities of David *Re- 
uveni and Solomon *Molcho aroused much fervor in Serres. 
The members of the rabbinic Taitazak family supported the 
messianic movement and the study and dissemination of Kab- 
balah. Until the last third of the 19" century, the Hamon, Ova- 
dia, and other families continued local traditions of forming 
special societies for encouraging the study of Kabbalah. 

The Jews of Serrai dealt mostly in wholesale and retail 
trade: in tobacco, cotton, opium, wheat, barley, and manufac- 
tured goods. There were also artisans among them, such as 
blacksmiths and cobblers. In the 19" century, the Jews dealt 
mostly in banking and commerce. 

The Jews who had moved to the suburbs of the city 
founded their own synagogue, called Midrash. This caused 
communal dissension, and Rabbi Raphael Asher Kovo of Sa- 
lonika in 1873 decided that on the Sabbath and holidays the 
Jews could only pray at the old synagogue. Violence eventu- 
ally erupted, and Joseph Salmona was murdered. Echoes of 
communal division remained for many years. 

Until the mid-19" century, the youth of the community 
learned in a primitive traditional meldar (heder). In 1866 a 
modern Talmud Torah was formed and French was taught. In 
1873 a new school was established where Hebrew, Turkish, and 
French were taught, and Yaakov Azaria of Salonika came from 
Salonika to be principal. In the early 1880s the school had to 
close due to financial constraints. In 1895, with help from the 
Alliance Israélite Universelle and Baron Hirsch, a school was 
established. Mercado Kovo was the principal from 1895-1901. 
In 1901 a mixed (coed) Alliance Israélite Universelle school 
was established with 150 students (103 boys and 47 girls). In 
1909-1910 a new modern school that cost 40,000 Francs was 
built, but it burned down in 1913. 
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At the end of the 19" century, with the advent of modern 
education, several educated Jewish personalities emerged in 
Serrai. The last chief rabbi of Serrai was Samuel Raphael ben 
Haviv (1813-1887), author of Amar Shmuel. He was an impor- 
tant posek (halakhic decisor), orator, and poet. Another rabbi, 
Avraham Strumza, died in 1889. After his death, the commu- 
nity deteriorated spiritually. 

At the end of the 19** century, the economic situation 
took a turn for the worse. The Salonikan-Istanbul railroad 
did not stop at Serrai, and the city was not on the principal 
trade routes as it once had been. Jews began migrating to Sa- 
lonika, Kavalla, Zanthi, and Drama, and the community be- 
came poor. At the beginning of the 20" century, the Jewish 
community consisted of 30-40 affluent families of bankers, 
merchants, moneylenders, and insurance agents; 100 middle- 
class families which engaged primarily in petty trade; and 50 
poor families which were dependent on financial assistance 
from the affluent. 

During the Balkan Wars (1912-13), the Jewish population 
numbered approximately 1,300; when the Bulgarian army in- 
vaded the town, it burned down the main synagogue, the Jew- 
ish school, and 115 of 140 houses. The Jews themselves were 
saved only upon the intervention of Jews serving with the Bul- 
garian forces. Some of the Jews took refuge in Bulgaria, while 
others moved to *Drama and *Kavalla. When the Greeks re- 
occupied the town after the summer of 1913, the Jewish com- 
munity was reorganized. The Greeks ruled until early 1916, 
and were replaced by the Bulgarians for two years. 

The Balkan Wars and World War 1 led to the deterio- 
ration of the Jewish community of Serrai, and many of the 
Jews migrated to other parts of Greece, like Salonika, Drama, 
and Cavalla, and to Bulgaria. Most of the Jews who left Ser- 
rai did not return to the city, but Jewish refugees migrated 
there from elsewhere. The Jewish community slowly recov- 
ered and rebuilt itself. Some of the Jewish houses destroyed 
by the Bulgarians were rebuilt with the financial assistance 
of the American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee. Most 
of the local Jews found employment in the workshops of the 
Austro-Greek Tobacco Company, whose vice president was a 
local Jew, Joseph Faraggi. 

In 1929 there were 90 Jewish families in the city. In 1932 
the community numbered 800, with half coming from Sa- 
lonika, Drama, and Xanthi to work in the tobacco industry. 
The Jews suffered greatly from the economic depression in 
the early 1930s. A new Jewish school was built, and by 1932 it 
had 200 students, 40 of whom were not Jewish, but Greek-Or- 
thodox. With the arrival from Asia Minor of Greek-Orthodox 
refugees from 1922 onward, relations between the Jews and the 
Greek-Orthodox deteriorated. 

In 1940, the community had a membership of 600. The 
Bulgarians pressured the Jewish community to collaborate 
with them against the Greeks, and wanted the Jews to sign 
statements attesting to the advantages of Bulgarian rule and its 
preference over Greek rule, but the Jews refused. In February 
1942, the Bulgarians issued anti-Jewish regulations forbidding 
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Jews to work in commerce, and compelling Jews to designate 
their homes and businesses as Jewish-owned. In 1942, Jews 
began fleeing the city. In March 1943, around 475 Jews were 
deported by the Bulgarians for the Nazis to Treblinka via the 
Gorn Djumaya internment camp in Bulgaria. Bulgarians and 
Greek-Orthodox collaborators occupied the Jewish homes, 
stores, and workshops. Valuables were sent away on trains, 
and the rest of the personal property of the Jews was sold in a 
public auction. All those deported were gassed in Treblinka. 
Only three Jews were left in 1948. There were no Jews in Serrai 
in the 1960s. The Jewish school was used as a Greek school, 
and Jewish tombs can be found in the old Jewish cemetery or 
in the municipal museum. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Covo, Apercu historique sur la commu- 
nauté israélite de Serrés (1962). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Rivlin, 
“Serres, in Pinkas Ha-Kehillot Yavan (1999), 300-10. 


[Simon Marcus / Yitzchak Kerem (2™4 ed.)] 


SERRES, village in the Hautes-Alpes department, S.E. France. 
The presence of Jews was confirmed there, as in the neigh- 
boring localities of Dauphiné (such as Aspres-sur-Buéch and 
Veynes), from at least 1315. The rapid growth of the community 
can be surmised from the increase in the taxes it paid: 100 gold 
sous in 1321, six livres in 1322, and 80 livres in 1324. Although 
93 Jews of Veynes lost their lives in the *Black Death persecu- 
tions in 1348, those of Serres do not appear to have been mo- 
lested. The epitaph of a certain R. Joseph, son of R. Nathan, 
was found to the west of the village, on a site where the ancient 
land registers place the Jewish cemetery. Jews were last men- 
tioned in Serres toward the close of the 15" century. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Elgy (= L. Jaques), in: Bulletin de la Société 
d'Etudes Historiques, Scientifiques, Artistiques et Littéraires des Hautes- 
Alpes, no. 50 (1958), 186-9; J. Imbert, Histoire de Serres (1966), 45-48; 


Gross, Gal Jud, 650. 
[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


SERUSI, family of diplomats in Tripolitania (*Libya) in the 
17, 18", and 19‘ centuries. In 1683 NISSIM negotiated be- 
tween Tripolitania and France. In the second half of the 18 
century MOSES was an agent and an interpreter for the French. 
ABRAHAM (I) was given temporary charge of the French con- 
sulate in Tripoli during *Napoleon’s invasion of *Egypt in 1799 
and later efficiently served Yusuf Pasha, the bey of *Tripoli. 
The Serusi family were also leaders of the Jewish community. 
ABRAHAM (II) and HAI were among the signatories of the 
tax requirement for producers of a certain type of silk in 1848. 
DAVID was vice consul of *Italy in *Mogador in about 1900. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hirschberg, Afrikah, 2 (1966), 194-9. 


SERUYA, Moroccan family. The first known member was R. 
ISAAC SERUYA, a signatory in 1494 to the first takkanah of the 
Spanish expellees in *Fez. The Seruyas, who engaged in mari- 
time trade, were established in *Sale-Rabat. When the sultan 
Moulay Yazid seized power in 1790 and persecuted the Jews, 
they settled in Gibraltar. soLOMON was a wealthy merchant as 
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well as a pious scholar who contributed to the publication of 
Hebrew works, including R. Pethahiah Berdugo’s Rosh Mash- 
bir; it was published in Leghorn in 1840 by Samuel *Levy-Yuly, 
a former dayyan of Gibraltar. JAcoB, a wealthy merchant, es- 
tablished himself in Rabat in 1839, where he was appointed 
consular agent of Great Britain, Spain, the United States, and 
Portugal. He returned to Gibraltar in 1847 after he had some 
disputes with the Moroccan government. SOLOMON (1926- ), 
was Gibraltar’s minister of ports and tourism (1959-64) and 
minister of economic development (1965-69). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.M. Toledano, Ner ha-Maarav (1911), 78; 
Miége, Maroc, 2 (1961), 243, 251, 333. 
[David Corcos] 


SERVANT OF THE LORD (Heb. '7 734), the technical term 
used to designate the Servant mentioned explicitly or implic- 
itly by Deutero-*Isaiah. In 1892 B. Duhm first published his 
commentary on Isaiah in which he separated four Servant 
songs from the rest of Deutero-Isaiah and contended that they 
were not the work of that prophet. From that time both Jew- 
ish and Christian exegetes have proposed many candidates to 
bear the title of the “Servant of the Lord.” These interpreta- 
tions may be divided into two basic categories: collective and 
individual. Collective interpretations have included collective 
Israel, ideal Israel, empirical Israel, pious remnant of Israel, 
prophets, priests, or a selective combination of the above. In- 
dividuals who have been suggested to have been the actual 
Servant or to have served as the prototype for the depiction 
of the Servant have ranged from Deutero-Isaiah, Trito-Isaiah, 
and Cyrus to Hezekiah, Jehoiachin, Josiah, Uzziah, Meshul- 
lam, Ezekiel, Sheshbazzar, Eleazar, Moses, Job, or an anony- 
mous contemporary of Deutero-Isaiah. Most of these sugges- 
tions have no followers today. Other theories have suggested 
that the personality is corporate, messianic, or mythological. 
Christian tradition identified the Suffering Servant with Jesus. 
The pericopes of the Servant songs themselves, first identified 
as Isaiah 42:1-4; 49:1-6; 50:4-9; 52:13-53:12, are also subject to 
scholarly question, with many commentators adding verses to 
the first two sections and others including additional passages 
from Deutero-Isaiah as parts of songs. Particularly subject to 
debate are the questions whether the portrait of Servant is 
consistent throughout, whether or not the Servant described 
in chapter 53 died, and what was the actual mission or mis- 
sions of the Servant. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY: BIBLE: H.H. Rowley, The Servant of the 
Lord.... (19657), 3-60; C.R. North, The Suffering Servant in Deutero- 
Isaiah (19567); H.M. Orlinsky, in: vTs, 14 (1967), 1-133; Y. Kaufmann, 
The Babylonian Captivity and Deutero-Isaiah (1970), 128-62. CLAS- 
SICAL JEWISH INTERPRETATIONS: A. Neubauer and S.R. Driver, 
‘The Fifty-Third Chapter of Isaiah According to Jewish Interpreters, 


1-2 (1969). 
[Shalom M. Paul] 


SERVI, FLAMINIO (Ephraim; 1841-1904), Italian rabbi 


and publicist. Servi, born in Pitigliano, studied at the Colle- 
gio Rabbinico and the University of Padua, serving as rabbi in 
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the northwestern communities of Monticelli, Mondovi, and 
from 1872 Casale Monferrato. In 1874 he founded the monthly 
Il Vessilo Israelitico as a successor to Educatore Israelitica; his 
son FERRUCCIO continued to edit it after his death until 1922. 
Servi favored the assimilation of Jews into Italian culture and 
society while remaining loyal to Jewish faith and observance. 
He was active in promoting a unified organization for Italian 
Jewry and in relief for the persecuted Jews of East Europe and 
North Africa. In addition to numerous articles in the Italian 
Jewish press dealing with the history of Italian Jewish com- 
munities and other subjects, he published Gli Israeliti d Europa 
nella civiltd (1871). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Milano, Bibliotheca, nos. 1417-30; Milano, 
Italia, 374; Vessillo Israelitico, 52 (1904), 49-58. 


[Daniel Carpi] 


SERVI CAMERAE REGIS (Lat. “servants of the royal cham- 
ber”), definition of the status of the Jews in Christian Europe 
in the Middle Ages, first used in the 13" century. The Kam- 
merknechtschaft, as it was termed in German, was explained 
in the Holy Roman Empire (in effect Germany) as a conse- 
quence of the enslavement of the Jewish people to the Roman 
emperors Vespasian and Titus after their defeat in the war of 
66-70 C.E.; other rulers inevitably claimed the same right. In 
fact, however, the term implied not only an inferiority of sta- 
tus but also royal and imperial protection. The status of the 
Jews was above that of the serfs, and theoretically they were 
subject only to royal authority. The ruler had the right to tax 
them for the benefit of his treasury (camera regis), but at the 
same time he had a duty to protect them when they were in 
danger from others. The so-called “Laws of Edward the Con- 
fessor” (England, 12" century) defined the status implied in 
the phrase in the clearest terms: 


All Jews, wherever in the realm they are, must be under the 
king’s liege protection and guardianship, nor can any of them 
put himself under the protection of any powerful person with- 
out the king’s license, because the Jews themselves and all their 
chattels are the king’s. If, therefore, anyone detain them or their 
money, the king may claim them, if he so desire and if he is 
able, as his own. 


The phrase servi camerae regis was not used after the Middle 
Ages, but the conception powerfully affected the status of the 
Jews down to modern times. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baron, Social’, 9 (1965), 135-92, 308-31; idem, 
in: Sefer Yovel le-Y. Baer (1961), 102-24; Kisch, Germany, index, s.v. 
Chamber Serfdom of Jews; H.H. Ben-Sasson, Toledot Am Yisrael, 2 
(1969), 99-102; S. Grayzel, Church and the Jews in the xiiith Century 


(19667), index; 359-64. 
[Cecil Roth] 


SERVITUDES (Heb. 07129, shi’budim). Generally a person 
is prohibited from using his land in such manner as to cause 
an interference with his neighbor’s quiet use or enjoyment of 
his own land. A man may therefore restrain his neighbor from 
such use and compel him to remove the cause of the distur- 
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bance. However, this right is not always available and the use 
of land in certain ways - even if disturbing to the neighbor — 
must sometimes be suffered by him (see *Nuisance). A person 
may agree with his neighbor to refrain from a particular use 
of his land, injurious to the latter, even if permitted by law; or 
to use his land in a manner injurious to his neighbor, even if 
such use is not permitted by law. In such event a proprietary 
right over the land is respectively granted to and extracted 
from the adjoining landowners. This right, called a shi’bud in 
the codes, is comparable to an “easement” in English law and 
serves to encumber land in favor of an adjacent owner, with- 
out the land being in the latter’s possession. 

Halakhic sources mention two categories of servitudes 
of this nature: 

(1) use of land, which, without involving the use or em- 
ployment of neighboring land, causes injury to the neighbor, 
such as the emanation of noise, smoke, noxious odors, mois- 
ture, and so on, to the adjacent land, or when the latter is made 
to vibrate, or when the crops thereon are damaged; 

(2) an act which involves an encroachment on and the 
use or enjoyment of neighboring land, such as erecting pro- 
jecting brackets on which chattels can be hung, affixing beams 
onto a neighboring wall, diverting the flow of rainwater onto 
a neighboring courtyard, or placing a ladder on neighboring 
premises in order to reach one’s own roof (Sma, HM 153:16 
and Netivot ha-Mishpat, Mishpat ha-Kohanim, ibid.). These 
servitudes are distinct in two ways; firstly the encumbered 
land is not in the possession of the rightholder, and secondly, 
they may be exploited only by the use of the adjoining land. 
Hence it may be said that the servitude is one of land to neigh- 
boring land. The right may be acquired for a specific period 
or for good. 

The term Shi’budim also has a wider meaning including 
all rights in the property of another (jura in re aliena). These 
include rights which are not specifically tied to the use of or 
encroachment on neighboring land and which may extend to 
both movable and immovable property, whether or not the 
rightholder is in possession of the encumbered property. Such 
Shi’budim are rights to use and enjoyment of the property it- 
self and are a kind of limited form of ownership in the encum- 
bered property, being a kind of kinyan perot and not a servi- 
tude only (usufruct; see *Ownership). These property rights 
are governed by laws which are entirely different from those 
applicable to the above-mentioned servitudes (easements). 
Instances thereof are: the acquisition of “a tree for its fruit, 
a dwelling for its occupation, sheep for its wool, a dovecote 
for the doves that will hatch therein, a hive for the honey that 
will accumulate there, an animal for its young, a slave for his 
handwork” (Maim. Yad, Mekhirah, 22:14; 23:2). These rights 
are a form of kinyan perot (usufruct), i.e., acquisition of the 
right to enjoy the use of the property itself (Maim., ibid., 23:1). 
After kinyan perot, the most important servitude of this class 
is the right of way over the servient land (BB 99b), whether a 
private path or public road. It is considered a propriety right in 
the land and not an encumbrance (see Resp. Rashba, cited in 
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SESSA, KARL BORROMAEUS ALEXANDER 


Beit Yosef; HM 153, no. 8; cf. his Nov. BB 23a, 28b). The Talmud 
discusses the applicable laws in detail - including such mat- 
ters as the measure of the width of private and public roads, 
the respective rights of the parties, the modes of acquisition, 
and the circumstances in which the landowner may change 
the route of a public road passing over his field. 

Easements are acquired in the same way as other legal 
rights, ie., by an act of kinyan (see Modes of *Acquisition). 
In the opinion of the geonim and the scholars of Spain (Nov. 
Ramban, BB 59a; HM 155:35), they may also be acquired in a 
tacit manner, by the adverse use of the servient land without 
protest from its owner, who is aware of such use; but other 
proprietary rights mentioned above can be acquired in express 
manner only, like the acquisition of ownership (Nov. Rashba, 
BB 23a, 28b). The scholars of France differ, holding that all ser- 
vitudes must be expressly acquired (Maggid Mishneh, to Yad, 
Shekhenim, 11:4; Tur, HM 154). Consequently, a servitude ex- 
ercised for three years, accompanied by the holder's plea that 
it was acquired from the neighbor, is evidence of title, as in 
the case of a plea of ownership to land. Other scholars are of 
the opinion that a servitude may be acquired by exercise of 
the right for a period of three years, without the need for any 
such plea (Tos. to BB 23a; S.v. Xi); see also *Hazakah). All the 
scholars agree that easements of a particularly onerous nature 
are not customarily agreed to in a tacit manner and therefore 
have to be expressly acquired by purchase or gift with an ac- 
companying kinyan. Instances thereof are the encroachment 
of smoke, noxious odors, etc. onto neighboring land, even 
if existing for a number of years (Sh. Ar., HM 155:36). Some 
scholars are of the opinion that such servitudes, even when 
expressly consented to and assigned by way of sale or gift, 
cannot be validly acquired, and the assigner may withdraw 
his consent on a plea of mistaken kinyan, i.e., the mistaken 
belief that he would be able to bear the relevant harm (Tos. 
to BB 23a). Many of the posekim are of the opinion that insuf- 
ferable harm in this context includes any interference with 
the neighbor’s person, but not mere interference with his use 
of his property (Nov. Ramban, ibid. 59a). Easements are ter- 
minated in the same manner in which they are created. Thus 
the obligation may be extinguished if the servient owner re- 
purchases the servitude, or if the dominant owner has ceased 
to exploit the servitude in a manner indicating his abandon- 
ment and waiver of its use, when it cannot be revived by re- 
newed use (Resp. Rashba, vol. 1, no. 1133). 

In the State of Israel, servitudes are governed by an origi- 
nal Israel law, the Land Law, 1969, which recognizes all kinds 
of jura in re aliena. Most of them can be acquired, in addition 
to the usual modes of acquisition, also by prescriptive use fol- 
lowed by registration in the Land Registry. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Bloch, Das mosaisch-talmudische Besitz- 
recht (1897), 49-59; Gulak, Yesodei, 1 (1922), 134, 141f., 146-8; Herzog, 
Instit, 1 (1936), 365-70; ET, 7 (1956), 664-7; 10 (1961), 628-96; Z. War- 
haftig, Ha-Hazakah ba-Mishpat ha-Ivri (1964), 241-60. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: M. Elon and B. Lifshitz, Mafteah ha-Sheelot ve-ha-Teshu- 
vot shel Hakhmei Sefarad u-Zefon Afrikah (legal digest) (1986), 78; B. 
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Lifshitz and E. Shohetman, Mafteah ha-Sheelot ve-ha-Teshuvot shel 
Hakhmei Ashkenaz, Zarefat ve-Italyah (legal digest) (1997), 51. 


[Shalom Albeck] 


°SESSA, KARL BORROMAEUS ALEXANDER (1786- 
1813), Breslau physician and antisemitic author. His first dra- 
matic effort, Unser Verkehr, a crude farce ridiculing post-eman- 
cipation Jewry, achieved instant and widespread success. 

The play was first presented in 1813 and published in 1815 
(Breslau). It portrays a shabby young Jewish peddler who en- 
tertains ambitions of developing his artistic talents and thus 
make his way into society. Through an error he finds brief ac- 
ceptance by a ludicrous nouveau riche Jewish banking family. 
The play was widely performed in rural southern Germany 
(it was banned in Austria, Saxony, and Berlin) and inspired 
numerous imitations. Both the original work and its imita- 
tors expressed the resentment and opposition of the popu- 
lation to the emancipation and to the new breed of Jewish 
“upstarts,” which was also the excuse for the *Hep! Hep! dis- 
turbances in 1819. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Geiger, in: AZDJ, 67 (1903), 78-81; V. Eichs- 
taedt, Bibliographie zur Geschichte der Judenfrage (1938), 57-9; E. Ster- 
ling, in: HJ, 12 (1950), 115; K. Goedeke, Grundriss zur Geschichte der 


deutschen Dichtung, 11 pt. 1 (1951), 435-8; E. Frenzel, Judengestalten 
auf der deutschen Buehne (1940), index. 


SESSO, SALAMONE DA (c. 146s), Italian armorer, born at 
Sesso, northern Italy. He was baptized on entering the service 
of Ercole d’Este, duke of Ferrara, with whom he remained, and 
was thenceforth known as Ercole “dei Fideli” Da Sesso also 
worked for the marquess of Mantua and Pope Julius 11. He 
specialized in the manufacture of elaborate swords and dag- 
gers adorned with pagan scenes, classical symbols, and nude 
figures. His most famous weapon was executed for Cesare 
Borgia and is known as the “Queen of Swords.” 


SETER, MORDECAI (Marc Starominsky; 1916-1994), 
Israeli composer. Seter was born in Novorossiysk (Russia) 
and immigrated to Erez Israel in 1926. In 1932, he studied in 
Paris with Paul Dukas and Nadia Boulanger and graduated in 
1937 from the Ecole Normale de Musique, returning to Erez 
Israel the same year. In Tel Aviv he taught harmony, form, 
and counterpoint over the following five decades. In 1951, he 
joined the faculty of the Israel Conservatory (later renamed 
the Rubin Academy), Tel Aviv. In 1972 he became a full pro- 
fessor at Tel Aviv University and taught there until his retire- 
ment in 1985. 

In 1937, composer Joachim *Stutschewsky lent him a vol- 
ume of *Idelsohn’s Thesaurus (Hebrdisch-orientalischer Melo- 
dienschatz (Sephardi Jewish tunes), which inspired him and 
became a source of melodies for his first acclaimed composi- 
tion Sabbath Cantata (choir and orchestra, 1940). Idelsohn’s 
book and his own research into traditional Middle Eastern 
Jewish tunes, forming his collection Niggunim, served as a 
springboard to Seter’s first period of composition in the 1940s, 
including Motets (1940) and Festive Songs (1943-49). 
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Seter’s second period, in the 1950s, focused on chamber 
music. His Ricercar (for violin, viola, cello, and string orches- 
tra; string quartet version, 1953-56, both a triple fugue and a 
variation form) won the International Rostrum of Compos- 
ers Prize (UNESCO, Paris, 1961). Ricercar was also staged as a 
ballet by the Batsheva Dance Company, the American Ballet 
Theatre, and the Ballet Rambert. In his third period, which 
began in the late 1950s, Seter turned to orchestral music. His 
first orchestral works were Sinfonietta (1957) and Variations 
(1960, Israel Philharmonic Orchestra commission). 

His signature work, Midnight Vigil (1957-61), was written 
first as a small ballet, commissioned by choreographer Sarah 
*Levi-Tanai for her Inbal Dance Theater. It was based partly on 
Yemenite tunes portraying a kabbalistic vision of redemption 
in Zion. Its fourth version, a 31-minute radiophonic oratorio, 
won him (with the librettist Mordechai Tabib) the Prix Italia; 
and the fifth and final version, a 43-minute oratorio for soloist, 
three choirs and orchestra, brought him the Israel Prize. All 
versions of Tikkun Hazot, as most of Seter’s orchestral works, 
were premiered by conductor Gary *Bertini, who was one of 
Seter’s composition pupils in the late 1940s. In the early 1960s, 
American choreographer Martha Graham commissioned Se- 
ter to write two ballets: Judith and Part Real Part Dream (Fan- 
tasia Concertante). A third ballet, Jephtah’s Daughter, was com- 
missioned for the Batsheva Dance Company. His last major 
symphonic-choral work was Jerusalem (1966). 

Following the national and international successes of the 
1960s, Seter surprisingly began refusing any more commis- 
sions, reduced his contact with performers, rejected institu- 
tional positions and began to write introverted and original 
chamber music, both in terms of style and technique. From 
1970 until his last work in 1987, he wrote approximately half of 
his oeuvre - mostly unknown works today: 46 paradigmatic 
late-style compositions, roughly half for the piano and half 
for small chamber ensembles. Most of these works are based 
on his own modes (comparable to both Stravinsky’s series 
for his late works and Messiaen’s modes), ranging over 12-25 
diatonic notes for each mode. His modes create unity and co- 
herence in terms of melody, counterpoint, and harmony, but 
his notation, rhythms, and forms remain rather conservative. 
Among his late works are the set Chamber Music 1970 (includ- 
ing Intimo, Epigrams, Automn, Requiem), Concertante (piano 
quartet no. 1, 1973-81), Events (1974), and four string quartets 
(1975-1977). Notable among his works of the 1980s are his 
Piano Quartet No. 2 (1982), Violin and Piano (1985), and his 
piano works Sonata (1982), Dialogues (1983), Opposites Uni- 
fied (1984), and Presence (1986), all premiered by Ora Rotem, 
who recorded two cps of his piano works of the 1980s, issued 
before the composer’s death. 

Seter was perceived as a composer with a highly indi- 
vidual style. He considered renaissance and baroque forms, 
such as the toccata, motet, cantata, chaconne, and passacaglia, 
as optimal for the coveted East-West synthesis, believing that 
these forms could potentially be compatible with the Oriental 
concept of music. His techniques and style attracted compos- 
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ers to study his work, especially his peers Partos and Boskov- 
ich as well as composers of the second generation (*Sheriff, 
*Orgad, and *Braun). His special status among the founders 
of Israeli music was symbolically cemented during the Israel 
Philharmonic Orchestra’s millennium concert, programming 
Seter’s Midnight Vigil along with Bach’s B Minor Mass and 
Beethoven's Ninth. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: NG and Grove Music Online; P. Landau, Mor- 
decai Seter (1995), a 24-page booklet, including a short biography, 
work list, bibliography, and discography; R. Fleisher, Twenty Israeli 
Composers (1997), 108-19; R. Seter, “Yuvalim be-Israel: Nationalism 
in Jewish-Israeli Art Music, 1940-2000” (Ph.D. dissertation, Cornell 


University, 2004), 249-339. 
[Ronit Seter (24 ed.)] 


SETH (Heb. nw), antediluvian patriarch, son of Adam and 
Eve. The Bible has preserved two different traditions regard- 
ing Seth. In one Seth is the third son of Adam and Eve, born 
to them after the murder of Abel (Gen. 4:25 (j)). His name is 
said to derive from the fact that God “provided” (shat) another 
son to replace Abel. In the genealogy of Adam, however, Cain 
and Abel are not mentioned, the implication being according 
to some exegetes that Seth was Adams first son (5:3 (P); cf. 
1 Chron. 1:1). This source also furnishes the information that 
Seth lived to the age of 912 years and that his eldest son was 
Enosh, who was born when Seth was 105 (Gen. 5:6-8). 


In the Aggadah 

Seth was born circumcised (ARN’; Mid. Ps. 9:7), and he in- 
herited the garments which God Himself had made for Adam 
(Num. R. 4:8). His nature is reflected in the fact that “the gen- 
erations of man” end with Seth and his son, Enosh (Gen. 4:26). 
They were the last human beings to be created solely in the im- 
age of God; after their death centaurs began to appear (Gen. R. 
23:6). Seth is also associated with the messianic era. The future 
generations of the righteous will be the descendants of Seth 
(PdRE 22), who will himself be one of the “seven shepherds” 
counseling the Messiah after the resurrection of the dead (cf. 
Micah 5:4; Suk. 52b). 


In Islam 
Seth (Arabic Shith) is not mentioned in the *Koran, but he 
does appear in post-Koranic literature, where the meaning 
of the name is given as “a present from Allah” (cf. Gen. 4:25). 
All the survivors of the Flood are his descendants and as a 
result all the Arab genealogists trace the descent of mankind 
from him. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: See Commentaries to Genesis, ch. 5. IN THE 
AGGADAH: Ginzberg, Legends, index; I. Hasida, Ishei ha-Tanakh 


(1964), 429-30. . 
[Halm Z’ ew Hirschberg] 


SETI I (Menma ‘ré-Sety; c. 1303-1290 B.C.E.), Egyptian pha- 
raoh. The second ruler of his line, Seti may be regarded as the 
real founder of the Nineteenth Dynasty (c. 1304-1195 B.C.E.). 
Under his direction Egypt reasserted her control over Pales- 
tine, the Lebanon region, and southern Syria, which had been 
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lost in the chaotic years of the later Amarna period. The new 
Egyptian Asiatic empire which he founded, unlike the earlier 
one (which in fact was no more than a “sphere of influence”), 
was based upon the permanent military occupation of these 
regions. In addition to his many monuments in the north of 
Egypt, a small temple which he built near Timna in the Arabah 
was discovered in 1969 at the site erroneously believed to have 
been King Solomon’s Mines. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.O. Faulkner, in: Journal of Egyptian Ar- 
chaeology, 33 (1947), 34-9; idem, in: CAH’, vol. 2 (1966), 23:4-10; A.H. 
Gardiner, Egypt of the Pharaohs (1961), 247-55. 


[Alan Richard Schulman] 


SETTLEMENT HOUSES. Founded in Europe, North Amer- 
ica, and Asia in response to the urban poverty that accompa- 
nied industrialization and immigration, the Settlement House 
movement originated with Toynbee Hall, in London's East 
End in 1884. Distressed by working class conditions in urban 
slums, a group of college-educated men and women “settled” 
into a house among the poor. They hoped to bridge the gap 
between classes as they gathered data on the impact of poverty 
and experimented with progressive social programs. 

The American Settlement House movement was begun 
by Stanton Coit, an adherent of the *Ethical Culture Move- 
ment, who founded the Neighborhood Guild (later the Uni- 
versity Settlement) on Manhattan's Lower East Side in 1886. 
Three years later, Jane Addams founded Hull House in Chi- 
cago. Addams drew other women into the movement, and 
they formed a strong political network of female reformers 
who became involved with local, national, and international 
campaigns for public health and welfare. By 1910, over 400 
U.S. Settlement Houses, funded by philanthropists, and often 
drawing on the Protestant social gospel of good works, offered 
medical and social welfare programs as well as education and 
recreation. The majority of American Settlements were staffed 
by educated women whose efforts lead to social welfare legis- 
lation and the professionalization of social work. 

The Settlement House movement coincided with the 
mass emigration of East European Jews and Jews took active 
roles in all aspects of the Settlement movement, as donors, 
administrators, resident staff members, and clients. Lillian 
*Wald one of the few Jews in the early American Settlement 
movement, directed the Henry Street Settlement in Manhat- 
tan from 1893 to 1933. Her funding came largely from Jewish 
philanthropists, principally Jacob H. *Schiff, and her clientele 
was largely Jewish immigrants. However, Wald was criticized 
over the lack of Jewish content in her institutional offerings. 
In response to this perceived weakness, as well as in reaction 
to occasional Christian missionary work among Jewish im- 
migrants, middle-class Jews in cities throughout the U.S. and 
Europe founded specifically Jewish Settlement Houses. In the 
US., these Settlements often grew out of Jewish women’s orga- 
nizations, especially the *National Council for Jewish Women, 
which aimed to aid and “Americanize” working-class immi- 
grant women and their children. Staff members set up play- 
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grounds and kindergartens, offered classes in art and theater, 
and established domestic science training programs. Tensions 
based in differences in social class, political orientations, and 
religious practice often proved particularly poignant in these 
institutions, especially in debates between workers and clients 
on the use of Yiddish and support for Zionism. 

The most prominent U.S. Jewish Settlement was the 
Educational Alliance, founded by Jewish philanthropists in 
Manhattan in 1889. The Alliance successfully addressed vari- 
ous social problems for those living in the tenements of Man- 
hattan’s Lower East Side. While all Settlement Houses tried 
to “make Americans” out of immigrants, adhering largely to 
an Anglo-Protestant model, the Alliance tried to “make” 
American Jews, in line with the tenets of assimilated Re- 
form Judaism. As first-generation East European immigrants 
came of age in the 1920s, they took leadership positions 
and changed the culture of Settlement Houses to be more 
accepting of Yiddish and of Jewish particularisms generally. 
Countless memoirs attest to early 20'-century Settlements 
providing Jewish immigrants with their first exposure to a 
world beyond their immigrant and Orthodox Jewish en- 
claves. These immigrants chose from the offerings of Settle- 
ment Houses and integrated into the American mainstream 
on their own terms. Serving as Settlement administrators and 
staff members, hundreds of Jews, especially Jewish women, 
gained practical and professional training and experience. 
Many went on to lead social welfare policy initiatives in pri- 
vate and public agencies. 

By the 1920s, Settlements overall were in decline. In 
America, this was due to the reduction in immigration and 
the targeting of progressive social workers during the Red 
Scare. In addition, Jewish Settlement Houses contended with 
changing urban populations, as Jews moved increasingly be- 
yond initial areas of settlement. Some Settlements moved with 
these populations and became community centers; others, like 
the Alliance, stayed to offer programs to a new population of 
(largely non-Jewish) urban dwellers. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Carson, Settlement Folk: Social Thought 
and the American Settlement Movement, 1885-1930 (1990); M.N. 
Feld, “Lillian D. Wald and Mutuality in Twentieth-Century Amer- 
ica” (Brandeis University Ph.D. dissertation, 2002); E. Rose, “From 
Sponge Cake to Hamentashen: Jewish Identity in a Jewish Settlement 
House, 1885-1952,’ in: Journal of American Ethnic History, 13 (1994), 
3-23; A. Schwartz, “Americanization and Cultural Preservation in 
Seattle’s Settlement House,” in: Journal of Sociology and Social Wel- 


fare, 26 (1999), 25-45. 
[Marjorie N. Feld (274 ed.)] 


SETUBAL, port in S. central Portugal; third largest city of 
continental Portugal. During the reign of John 111 (1521-57), 
Setubal became an important crypto-Jewish center as a re- 
sult of the activities of the so-called Messiah of Setubal, Luis 
*Dias. Although poor and uneducated, Dias won the devo- 
tion of numerous *Marranos and even Christians. Unlike 
those of the remote districts, Setubal’s Marrano community 
had become extinct by the 20 century (see *Portugal). A 
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circulating in the Middle Ages under the name of Augustine 
are later compositions wrongly attributed to him. 

More than any other Church Father of his time, Augus- 
tine studied the “Old Testament,’ quoted from it and com- 
mented upon it. Biblical history, as the history of Israel, the 
people of God, formed the basis of Augustine’s philosophy of 
history, and his division of world history into periods was de- 
rived from it. His method of interpreting the Bible is partly 
rationalistic, partly allegorical and mystical. Augustine had 
little or no knowledge of Hebrew, although he was probably 
familiar with the rudiments of the related Punic language. In 
order to overcome this handicap he occasionally consulted 
African Jews. Two legends (that of Adam's second wife and 
of Abraham in the furnace) are explicitly quoted by him as of 
Jewish origin but he often mentions rabbinic opinions without 
quoting their source. In his work De doctrina christiana (ch. 
XXXIV, col. 15-122), Augustine seeks to establish guidelines 
for biblical exegesis and states that a knowledge of Hebrew 
was essential for the understanding of Scripture. At the same 
time he regarded the Vulgate text as authentic from the point 
of view of the church and attacked Jerome for embarking upon 
a new Bible translation from the Hebrew. His opposition to 
Jerome’s work, which was only temporary, may have resulted 
from his hostility to Judaism and to Jews in general, whom 
he accused of failing to understand the Bible, or deliberately 
misunderstanding it (Tractatus adversus Judaeos). 

There has been no noticeable influence of Augustine’s 
doctrines upon Jewish religious philosophy. The attacks of 
Saadiah Gaon on the concept of the Trinity and of God as 
a hypostasis of three attributes — being, living, and knowing 
(Emunot ve-Deot, ch. 2; cf. De libero arbitrio, ch. 11, 3 no. 7) 
were surely directed at Christianity as such and not specifi- 
cally at Augustine. Like Augustine, Saadiah taught that time 
was created by God, but this doctrine has its roots in the phi- 
losophy of Plato (Timaeus) and was also accepted by Philo. 
There are similarities in the doctrine of God’s will and of Di- 
vine omniscience as propounded by Augustine, Saadiah, and 
Maimonides, respectively (Kaufmann). Jewish authors who 
mentioned Augustine in their writings are Judah Romano, in 
the notes to his translation of Averroes’ De substantia orbis 
(Ezem ha-Shamayim); Isaac Abrabanel, who according to Jo- 
seph Delmedigo took considerable interest in Augustine; Hil- 
lel b. Samuel of Verona, in his work Tagmulei ha-Nefesh; and 
several anonymous authors, such as Sefer Hokhmah Kelalit, 
the translation of a pseudo-Aristotelian work. 

There is an incomplete translation into Hebrew of Au- 
gustine’s Confessions by Paul Levertoff (“Vidduyei Augusti- 
nus; 1908). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Kaufmann, Geschichte der Attributenlehre 
(1877), 41, 72, 304, 307; B. Blumenkranz, Die Judenpredigt Augustins 
(1946); H.A. Wolfson, The Philosophy of the Church-Fathers 1 (1956), 
index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: St. Augustine, Confessions, ed. and 
tr. H. Chadwick (1991); H. Chadwick, Augustine (1986); P. Brown, 
Augustine of Hippo (1967). 


[Jacob Klatzkin / Shimon Gibson (24 ed.)] 
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AUGUSTOW, district town in Bialystok province, Poland. 
Jewish inhabitants are mentioned for the first time in 1630 
and numbered 239 in 1765. Many were occupied in the local 
lumber industry, rafting logs to Danzig. The Russian limita- 
tions on Jewish settlement in border towns, in operation from 
1823 to 1862, barred further Jewish settlement in Augustow in 
this period, although the community did not decrease until 
the regulations were stringently enforced. The Jewish popu- 
lation numbered 3,764 in 1860 (45% of the total), and 3,637 in 
1897 (28.5%). The first synagogue was founded in the 1840s. 
There were five synagogues in Augustow by the beginning of 
the 20" century. During World War 1, Augustow was heavily 
damaged and the community diminished, in 1921 number- 
ing 2,261 (25.8%) members, mainly employed in ready-made 
tailoring. 

[Nathan Michael Gelber] 


Holocaust Period 

Nearly 4,000 Jews were living in Augustow prior to the out- 
break of World War 11. On Sept. 20, 1939, the Soviet Army 
entered the town. Jewish political parties were outlawed and 
a few local leaders arrested, but the cultural and religious in- 
stitutions continued to function. On June 22, 1941, the Ger- 
man Army captured the town. Shortly after, about 1,000 Jew- 
ish males rounded up in the town were concentrated in the 
forest near Szczebre and executed. In October 1941 a ghetto 
was established. In June 1942 all the remaining Jews, mostly 
women and children, were deported to the camp in Bogusze, 
near *Grajewo, where about 7,000 Jews from the vicinity were 
concentrated. Within a few weeks about 1,700 of them died 
of hunger and disease. In August 1942 the German and Pol- 
ish police conducted an Aktion. The Bogusze camp was liq- 
uidated and all its Jewish prisoners deported to *Treblinka 
and *Auschwitz death camps, where all but a few were put 
to death. 


[Stefan Krakowski] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sefer Yizkor li-Kehillat Augustow ve-ha-Se- 
vivah (1966, Heb. and partly Yid.; incl. bibl.). 


°AUGUSTUS (Caius Julius Caesar Octavianus; 63 B.C.E.— 
14C.E.), first Roman emperor (27 B.c.E.). The policies of Au- 
gustus toward the Jews of the Roman Empire in general, and 
the inhabitants of Judea in particular, followed the favorable 
line established by Julius *Caesar. But with respect to Judea, 
the emperor's personal friendship with Herod probably played 
the decisive role. Herod’s rule in Judea (37-4 B.C.E.) was con- 
temporaneous with the rule of Augustus, and a close rela- 
tionship existed between the two monarchs. It was Augus- 
tus, together with Mark Antony, who had been instrumental 
in the Senate’s appointment of Herod as ruler of Judea (Jos., 
Ant., 14:383; Wars, 1:283-5). After the defeat of Antony at Ac- 
tium (31 B.c.E.), Herod had been summoned by Augustus to 
Rhodes to explain his relations with the defeated Antony, and 
had succeeded in gaining the favor and friendship of the new 
emperor. After Augustus had confirmed his rule, and occupied 
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dozen Jewish families settled in Setubal after the liberal re- 
alignment of 1910. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, Marranos, 146-8 (bibl.); R. Southey, 
Letters Written During a Short Residence in Spain and Portugal (1799), 
320-50; A. Mendes, O Algarve e Setubal (1916). 


[Aaron Lichtenstein] 


SE UDAH (Heb. 77199 var. 77Y9; “meal” or “banquet”; in Yid- 
dish pronounced sude), a festive meal. Eating and drinking are 
considered as pious and sanctifying acts if their purpose is to 
keep physically fit and healthy and if the prescribed laws and 
customs are observed. Among these are the washing of hands 
before a meal at which bread is consumed (see *Ablution); 
pronouncing the appropriate benedictions over the differ- 
ent foods served at the meal; the recital of *Grace after Meals 
(Deut. 8:10) or of a shorter benediction (berakhah aharonah). 
The religious quality of a meal should be enhanced by being 
abstemious and avoiding gluttony, and especially by discours- 
ing on the Torah at table. Persons engaging in discussion of 
Torah during the meal “are as though they had eaten of the 
table of God”; those who did not, “are as though they had eaten 
of sacrifices of the dead” (Avot 3:3). The Talmud describes in 
detail the various customs and good manners to be observed 
at meals, either when eating in private or in company. They 
include rules concerning the invitation and seating of guests, 
the mixing of the wine, the serving of the dishes, etc. (Ber. 7; 
TJ, Ber. 6:6, 10c—d; Tosef., Ber 4-7; DER 6-9, DEZ 5). 

Etiquette demanded that a glass of beverage should not 
be drunk in one draught (Bezah 25b); all food, especially 
*bread, be treated with reverence (Ber. 50b); a person refrain 
from talking while eating lest the food should go down the 
wrong way and cause him to suffocate (Taan. 5b). Proper 
chewing of food was advised for good health (Shab. 152a), and 
the custom of lengthening the dinner was regarded as lead- 
ing to longevity (Ber. 54b). Eating was strictly to be done in 
the home, and a person eating in the street was compared to 
a dog (Kid. 4ob). 

Babylonian Jews followed the dining customs of the Per- 
sians, and wealthy Palestinian Jews those of the Romans. They, 
too, indulged in sumptuous and boisterous banquets (Philo, 
Cont. 5-7; Wisd. 2:7-9; et al.), causing rabbis in the Talmud to 
warn against gluttony (Hul. 84a; Avot 2:8, “more flesh, more 
worms”). They regarded the table as a substitute for the holy al- 
tar in the Temple (Ber. 54b-55a), and taught man that he could 
atone for his sins by inviting the poor to eat with him. As at the 
altar (Lev. 2:13), there must always be salt on the table (Isserles 
to Sh. Ar., OH 167:5). The master of the house, who himself 
served the guests, was lauded for imitating the Patriarch Abra- 
ham who had himself waited on the three angels (Gen. 18:7-9) 
and Moses who had waited on the elders of the people (Mekh., 
Amalek, 3-end). The Talmud discusses whether the master of 
the house is permitted to renounce the honor otherwise due 
to him by serving his guests personally. The nasi R. Gamaliel, 
at his son’s wedding, served R. Joshua and R. Eliezer; the lat- 
ter refused to be served by a nasi but R. Joshua, however, did 
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not object, stating that R. Gamaliel followed in the footsteps 
of the Patriarch Abraham (Kid. 32b; Mekh. ibid.). According 
to the Talmud, breakfast should be eaten between the fourth 
and the sixth hour after sunrise (Pes. 12b). Two meals a day, 
one in the morning and one in the evening, were regarded as 
sufficient except on the Sabbath, when a third meal was eaten 
in honor of the day (see *Se’udah Shelishit). The main meal 
was to include meat and should be eaten in the evening, as 
was counseled by Moses (Yoma 75b). 

The Talmud distinguished between two categories of 
festive meals: (1) feasts of a nonreligious nature, seudah shel 
reshut, at which students and scholars are advised not to par- 
ticipate (Pes. 49a); and (2) se’udah shel mitzvah, banquets held 
in connection with religious acts, such as weddings, circum- 
cisions, etc., participation in which is regarded as a religious 
duty. To the latter category belong: (1) the three meals a per- 
son is obliged to eat every Sabbath (Shab. 117b) and at which 
it is customary to sing religious hymns (*zemirot). The third, 
taking place on Sabbath afternoon, called se‘udah shelishit, was 
invested with importance in *Kabbalism and *Hasidism (see 
Zohar, Ex. 88b); (2) seudat *melavveh malkah, the meal held 
after the departure of the Sabbath; (3) meals on the holidays 
and festivals (Sh. Ar., OH 529:1); (4) the *Passover meal at the 
seder (Mishnah, Pes. 10); (5) the *Purim dinner (Esth. 9:18; 
Sh. Ar., OH 695:1-2); (6) seudah mafseket (Ber. 8b; Sh. Ar., 
OH 604:1), the meal before the fast of the *Day of Atonement; 
(7) the Rosh Hodesh meal which originated in biblical times 
(1 Sam. 20:24), and was later observed in commemoration 
of the banquet arranged by the *Sanhedrin after they pro- 
claimed the New Moon (RH 2:5; Sof. 19:9). It was a widespread 
custom until modern times (Sh. Ar., OH 419); (8) the festive 
meal on *Simhat Torah, arranged by the “Bridegroom of the 
Torah” (hatan Torah; Isserles to Sh. Ar., OH 669); (9) the fes- 
tive banquet on the occasion of completing the study of a Tal- 
mud tractate; this occasion called *siyyum originated in the 
times of the Babylonian talmudic academies (Shab. 118b-119a; 
Isserles to Sh. Ar., YD 246:26); (10) the seudat siyyum of which 
the firstborn partakes on the morning of the eve of Passover. 
Participation at the seudah supersedes the firstborn fast. The 
banquet is sometimes called se‘udat bekhorot; (11) the festive 
banquet of the burial brotherhood (*hevra kaddisha) on *Adar 
the Seventh (or in some places on Lag *ba-Omer). 

The following banquets at joyous family events are also 
regarded as se’'udah shel mitzvah and to participate at them is 
a meritorious act: (1) the *circumcision banquet (already men- 
tioned in the Talmud (TJ, Hag, 2:1, 77b; also PdRE 29), and in 
the Shulhan Arukh (yD 265:12) as well as the meals at the vigil 
ceremony after the birth of a boy and on Sabbath eve prior to 
his circumcision, called by different names; shavua ha-ben, 
sholem zokher, etc. (see *Childbirth Laws and Customs); (2) 
the meal at a pidyon ha-ben, the ceremony of the redemption 
of the firstborn (Isserles to Sh. Ar., yD 305:10); (3) the fes- 
tive meal on the occasion of a *bar mitzvah (Gen. R. 53:10); 
(4) betrothal and wedding meals (se’udat erusin and se’udat 
nissw’in or hillula; Ket. 8a; Ber. 31a) which in ancient times 
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lasted for seven days (Judg. 14:17) and for which a three-days’ 
preparation was deemed necessary in the time of the Talmud 
(Ket. 2a); (5) the meal on the occasion of the consecration of 
a new home (se‘udat hanukkat ha-bayit; Tanh. Bereshit, 2); 
(6) in many communities, it was also customary to arrange a 
meal on the occasion when a child started his first Bible les- 
son, called in Eastern Europe (in Yiddish) khumesh mahl; 
(7) se’'udat havraah, “the meal of comfort” by which mourn- 
ers are comforted and sustained right after the burial. This 
custom of consolation dates back to biblical times (11 Sam. 
3:35 Jer. 16:7) and became a religious duty in talmudic times 
(Ket. 8b; MK 26b-27b; Sof. 19:12. See also Maim. Yad., Evel, 
13:8; Sh. Ar., yD 378). 

Aggadic literature makes reference to the se’‘udat livyatan, 
the eschatological banquet at which God will entertain the 
righteous in the world-to-come, serving them the meat of the 
*Leviathan and wine stored since the creation of the world 
(yayin ha-meshummar; BB 74b-75<a; see also: Jellinek, Beit ha- 
Midrash, 6 (19387) 150-1). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenstein, Dinim, 294-5; H.N. Bialik and Y. 
Rawnitzki, Sefer ha-Aggadah (1952*), 460-4; Sh. Ar., OH, 157-212. 

[Meir Ydit] 


SE?UDAH SHELISHIT (Heb. nw->y ATWO; “third meal”), 
name for the third meal eaten on the Sabbath. The eating of 
three meals on the Sabbath is considered by the rabbis as a 
positive commandment based on the repetition of the word 
“today” in Exodus 16:25: “Eat that [the manna] today, for to- 
day is a Sabbath unto the Lord; today ye shall not find it in 
the field” (Shab. 117b-118a). This commandment is also bind- 
ing upon women (Sh. Ar., OH 291:6). The se’udah shelishit is 
the only Sabbath meal at which *Kiddush is not recited (Tur. 
OH 291), although two loaves are still placed on the table (Sh. 
Ar, ibid.). This meal, eaten in the afternoon of the Sabbath 
day, must not commence prior to the time for the beginning 
of the Minhah prayer (Sh. Ar., OH 291:2). Hasidim especially 
developed the custom of spending hours at the table listen- 
ing to their rebbe, singing special hymns and wordless melo- 
dies. It became customary to chant zemirot and Psalm 23 at 
this meal. 


SEVARAH, the legal logic employed by halakhic scholars in 
their reasoning. This logic is founded on observation of the 
characteristics of human beings as they are disclosed in their 
social relations with one another and on a study of the practi- 
cal realities of daily life. Sevarah may serve both as a historical 
source of law - a source which factually and indirectly leads 
to the creation of a particular legal rule - and as a legal source 
of law - a source recognized by the particular legal system as 
a direct means for the acceptance of a legal rule into that sys- 
tem. (On the different sources of law, see *Mishpat Ivri.) Logic 
may also serve as a historical source in the functioning of the 
other legal sources of Jewish law. Thus, for instance, when a 
particular legal rule is created by means of the legal source of 
Midrash (see *Interpretation), the interpretative activity con- 
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stitutes the direct creative source of that rule; however, the in- 
terpreter is guided along his interpretative path by logic and 
reasoning, which therefore form the historical-factual source 
of the rule. The same is true of rules created by means of legal 
sources of legislature, that is *takkanah, *maaseh, and *min- 
hag, where the rules are naturally created and fashioned as the 
outcome of certain needs as dictated by logic and practical 
exigencies. It is as a historical source in the aforementioned 
sense that sevarah is quoted as a basis for the study and un- 
derstanding of the halakhah (see, e.g., Git. 6b; Shab. 63a; Suk. 
29a, et al.). On the other hand, sevarah functions as a legal 
source whenever it serves as the direct source of a particular 
rule, that is whenever such rule is created by virtue of logic 
and reasoning alone, outside the framework of and without 
assistance from any other legal source such as Midrash, min- 
hag, or maaseh. 

An important place is assigned to sevarah as the creative 
source of halakhic norms in all fields of the halakhah, whether 
in relation to the precepts between man and his Maker or the 
laws pertaining to relations between man and his fellow man 
in matters of ritual law or civil law. The high regard in which 
sevarah was held also finds expression in the manner of the 
laws originating from this legal source. Thus a law having its 
creative source in takkanah or minhag is numbered among the 
category of laws known as de-rabbanan (see *Mishpat Ivri), 
whereas a law having its direct source in sevarah is generally 
numbered among the category known as de-oraita (Chajes, 
in bibl., and see below). The honorable status thus lent a rule 
originating from sevarah is attributable to the fundamental 
principle which underlies the whole of the halakhic system, 
namely, that the Torah was given on the authority (al daat) 
of the halakhic scholars (see *Authority, Rabbinical); hence 
every rule founded on the logical reasoning of the halakhic 
scholars originates, as it were, from the Torah itself, because 
the logic of the halakhic scholars corresponds with the logic 
embodied in the Torah. 


Sevarah as the Creative Source of General Legal Principles 

It is an important principle of Judaism that a person who is 
told to transgress or else suffer death should transgress rather 
than be killed (Sanh. 74a), since the laws of the Torah were 
given so that man should live by them and not die because of 
them (Yoma 85b; Yad, Yesodei ha-Torah 5:1). However, in three 
cases a person given the choice between transgression or death 
should choose the latter; idolatry, incest (including adultery), 
or murder (Sanh. 74a; Pes. 25a-b; et al.). As regards idolatry 
and incest the rule was established by way of biblical exegesis 
(Sanh. 74a), but with regard to murder the rule was derived 
logically, and not by way of exegesis, as follows: “The sevarah 
is... who shall say that your blood is redder? Perhaps the blood 
of the other is redder!” (Sanh. 74a); for “as far as the murderer 
is concerned, since in the end man is anyhow destined to 
die, why should it be permissible for him to transgress? Who 
knows that the Creator holds his life to be of greater worth 
than that of his fellow?” (Rashi, ad loc.). Thus the rule in regard 
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to the shedding of blood a person should choose death rather 
than transgression has its legal source in sevarah. 

There are a considerable number of general legal prin- 
ciples operating in the field of both ritual and civil law which 
similarly originate from the legal source of sevarah. The rule 
that the burden of proof is on the claimant is derived from 
logic on the reasoning that just as the person who has a pain 
seeks out a doctor and recites his symptoms (and it is not the 
doctor who runs around to find out who is ill), so too the per- 
son who has a claim against another must first bring proof to 
substantiate his claim, and the defendant need not first prove 
that he is not liable on such claim (Bk 46b). So too a woman's 
statement that she was married and became divorced - there 
being no witnesses to the fact that she was married - is be- 
lieved as regards her becoming divorced, in terms of the rule 
pertaining to the laws of evidence that “the mouth which has 
rendered prohibited is the mouth which has rendered permis- 
sible”; this rule is derived from the logical reasoning that since 
she prohibited her own self (to others) she may also permit her 
own self (Ket. 2:5; Ket. 22a; from this rule there was derived in 
amoraic times the rule of miggo; see *Pleas; *Evidence). 

The two aforementioned rules are expressly stated as 
having their legal source in sevarah, and this also appears to 
be the case with reference to a number of further rules and 
principles, for instance as regards the principle of hazakah as 
a legal presumption - such as the presumption that a person 
is alive (Git. 3:3), the presumption of legal competence (hezkat 
kashrut; BB 31b), the presumption of bodily fitness (Ket. 7:8), 
and numerous other kinds of presumptions. Logic is also the 
source of the rule regarding reliance on the majority, even 
when the majority is not a factual one (such as a majority of 
the judges hearing a particular case), but is based on surmise 
alone [Hul. 11a; the biblical passages cited there with regard 
to several kinds of majority and hazakah are in the nature of 
*asmakhta (“mere allusion”) alone; see also *Interpretation]. 
These presumptions have validity in all fields of the halakhah, 
in matters of the civil law as well as matters of ritual prohi- 
bitions and permissions, and even in matters which are de- 
oraita: “For matters learned by way of sevarah are of the same 
value as the actual statements of the Torah itself... since the 
power of observation deriving from experience is of precisely 
the same value to them [the halakhic scholars] as a matter 
learned through application of the exegetical middot” (see 
*Interpretation; Chajes, in bibl., 118-30). 


Sevarah in the Amoraic Period 

A substantial proportion of the laws and principles deriving 
from sevarah are attributable to an early period of the hala- 
khah. From talmudic sources it is also possible to conclude 
that the use of sevarah as a legal source of the halakhah was 
particularly resorted to during amoraic times - just as the 
amoraim laid down rational rules with regard to the use of 
other legal sources and the modes of studying the halakhah 
(see *Takkanot; *Asmakhta). Thus in regard to forbidden food 
and drink R. Johanan laid down that the taking of even half 
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of the determined measure was also forbidden by the pen- 
tateuchal law - since one half-measure may combine with 
another half-measure to constitute a full measure, it follows 
that he will be eating that which is forbidden (Yoma 74a). The 
amoraim stated that in respect to various laws it may be said 
that they have their source either in a biblical passage or in 
sevarah, for instance as regards certain matters relating to the 
laws of evidence (Sanh. 30a), the laws of halizah (Yev. 35b) and 
in other fields (see, e.g., Shevu. 22b and Tos. loc. cit.). 

In other cases the amoraim searched for the legal source 
of a particular rule and came to the conclusion that such a 
rule had its origin in the legal source of sevarah. An inter- 
esting illustration of this is to be found in the discussions 
of the amoraim concerning the legal source of the rule that 
three years’ possession of real property confers presumptive 
rights of ownership (i.e., upon a claim of lawful acquisition 
with subsequent loss of the title deed, but with possession for 
the said period without protest from the former owner; see 
*hazakah). The amoraim confronted difficulties in attributing 
the source of the rule to Midrash (see *Interpretation) and to 
Kabbalah (see Mishpat Ivri) in turn, and then Rabba deter- 
mined the legal source of the rule thus: “The first year a per- 
son guards his title deed and so he does the second and third 
years; thereafter he guards it no longer” (BB 28a-29a). That 
is to say, logic - which is founded on the observation of daily 
practical life - teaches that a person who purchases property 
takes care to guard his title deed for a period of three years as 
proof against any challenge to his right in such property; how- 
ever, after three years have elapsed without any such challenge, 
he no longer sees need to guard the material evidence of his 
ownership since he is already sure that he is fully in posses- 
sion of the property and does not contemplate the possibility 
that his right to it will any more be challenged. This sevarah 
was accepted as the legal source of the rule that three years’ 
possession of property suffices to prove the possessor’s acqui- 
sition thereof according to law, even when the latter cannot 
produce his title deed or any other proof (for additional sub- 
stantiation of the rule, see *Hazakah). 

Sevarah continued to be a creative legal source in the 
post-talmudic period. However, the halakhic literary sources 
of this period, unlike those of the talmudic period, do not gen- 
erally specially emphasize the fact that certain rules have their 
source in sevarah, as is generally done in the case of minhag, 
takkanah, and other legal sources. Hence painstaking research 
is required in order to distinguish the post-talmudic halakhic 
literary principles which originate from sevarah. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Weiss, Dor, 2 (1904*), 48f.; J.M. Guttmann, 
in: Devir, 2 (1924), 128-30; Ch. Tchernowitz, Toledot ha-Halakhah, 1 
(1934), 151-63; Z.H. Chajes, The Student’s Guide Through the Talmud 
(19607), 29-31, 118-30; M. Elon, in: ILR, 2 (1967), 550. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: M. Elon, Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri (1988), 1:122ff., 805-28, in- 
dex; idem, Jewish Law (1994), 1:137ff., 987-1014, index; idem, Jewish 
Law (Cases and Materials) (1999), 97-98; Enziklopedyah Talmudit, 
vol. 10, s.v. “harhakat nezikin” 628, 644; index. 


[Menachem Elon] 
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SEVASTOPOL, city in Crimea, Ukraine. Jews lived there in the 
Greek period when the city was called Khersones. Shortly after 
its foundation in 1784, Jews began to settle in Sevastopol, many 
of them from Galicia. They engaged in commerce and crafts 
and some acted as purveyors to the local garrison. The com- 
munity was severely struck by a plague which broke out in the 
town in 1825. The development of the community was brought 
to a sudden halt as a result of the government's decision in 1829 
to prohibit residence in the town, which had become the chief 
Russian naval base on the Black Sea, to all Jews, as constituting 
a danger to security, with the exception of those who served in 
the army. Jews already living there were ordered to leave the 
town within two years, and even temporary residence or visits 
were restricted. The order did not apply to the *Karaites. The 
local authorities unsuccessfully attempted to have the order re- 
scinded, pointing out the harm which would be caused to the 
Jews themselves and to the town generally. The expulsion was 
halted for three years, after which Sevastopol was closed to Jews. 
In 1842, even a temporary stay by Jews in Sevastopol was lim- 
ited to one month. During the Crimean War (1854-56) many 
Jews took part in the defense of Sevastopol and about 500 fell 
in battle. A monument was erected to their memory in the city 
in 1864. From 1859 various categories of Jews (merchants regis- 
tered in the guilds, with their servants and clerks, and artisans) 
were authorized to live in Sevastopol; there was also some alle- 
viation in the attitude toward visits and temporary residence of 
Jews in the town. Thus the Jewish settlement was renewed dur- 
ing the second half of the 19 century, and in 1880 numbered 
400. In 1874 a “house of prayer for soldiers” was opened in Sev- 
astopol, and in 1884 the construction of a synagogue was com- 
pleted. Jews began to play an important role in the foreign trade 
which passed through the port, especially grain commerce. By 
1897 3,910 Jews lived in Sevastopol (7.4% of the total popula- 
tion), including about 70 families of “Krimchaks” (Jews from 
Crimea itself). About 830 Karaites were also living in the city. 
In 1907 the authorities again began to expel Jews from various 
parts of Sevastopol, and by 1910 their numbers had decreased 
to 3,655. With the revolution of 1917 and abolition of all the anti- 
Jewish restrictions, many more Jews settled in Sevastopol. By 
1926 their numbers reached 5,204 (7%). In 1939 they numbered 
5,988 (5.5% of the total population). 


Holocaust and Contemporary Periods 
Sevastopol was occupied by the Germans on July 12, 1941. They 
soon collected 4,200 Jews who remained in the city and from 
its environs, and they murdered them in ditches outside the 
town and in gas vans. A small synagogue and Jewish cemetery 
were maintained in the late 1960s. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.I. Mysh, Rukovodstvo k russkomu zako- 
nodatelstvu o yevreyakh (1890); D. Polonski, Istoricheskiy ocherk sev- 


astopolskoy yevreyskoy obshchiny (1909). 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


SEVENTY SHEPHERDS, VISION OF, the modern name 
of the treatise, also known as the “Dream- Visions,’ included in 
chapters 83-90 of the Ethiopic Book of *Enoch. Like the whole 
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Book of Enoch, the treatise is extant in an Ethiopic translation 
from Greek, a fragment of which (Enoch 89:42-49) is pre- 
served in a Vatican manuscript. The treatise dates from the 
beginnings of the Maccabean period and was known to the au- 
thor of the Book of Jubilees (cf. 4:19). Chapters 83-84 contain 
Enoch’s prophetic dream about the coming flood and form an 
introduction to a long dream-vision about the entire history 
of mankind from Adam to the eschatological salvation. This 
history appears to Enoch as an allegorical story, in which hu- 
man actors are represented by animals. The allegory is mostly 
external and clumsy, but this is why its content can be easily re- 
vealed, making the treatise an important document in the Jew- 
ish conception of history and eschatology. The author hints at 
the common motif of the slaying of the prophets (89:51). At the 
end of the first commonwealth, because of its sins, God gave 
Israel into the hands of 70 shepherds, i-e., the angelic princes 
of the gentiles (the 70 nations); he told them how many of the 
sheep (Israel) they could allow to be destroyed, but they ex- 
ceeded their orders and slew more than was required of them. 
This means that before the destruction of the First Temple, the 
Babylonian exile, and the loss of independence, God’s people 
Israel, which had sinned, was handed over to the powers of the 
nations to live under the unrightful dominion of their guardian 
angels. In the last period of history, lambs are born to the white 
sheep (i.e., Israel) which are no longer blind as all the others 
before them had been; these are evidently the “Hasidim” of the 
Maccabean revolt. The sheep from which a great horn sprouts 
(Enoch 90:9) undoubtedly represents Judah Maccabee. The 
real history, known to the author, finishes with 90:13, and from 
there he describes what he thinks to be the imminent eschato- 
logical future. The great sword given to Israel for their last battle 
against the gentiles (90:19, 34) occurs also in the *Sibylline Or- 
acles (111, 673, 780-2) and in an apparently Jewish apocalypse 
included in Lactantius’ Institutions. After the final victory God 
will judge the fallen angels together with the guardian angels 
of the nations and apostates (90:20-27). The eschatological 
happy end begins with a prophecy about the New Jerusalem. 
The old one will be removed and laid in the south of the land. 
In its place God will bring the New Jerusalem. The idea of the 
New Jerusalem is not yet connected with the destruction of the 
one already existing. The dispersed Jews will return and the 
righteous gentiles convert. Only at the very end of the escha- 
tological drama (90:37-38) do two messianic persons appear: 
the first is evidently the Davidic Messiah; the description of the 
second one seems to allude to Deuteronomy 33:17 (the bless- 
ing of Joseph). Thus the work is possibly the oldest evidence 
for the idea of the Messiah son of Joseph. As this treatise was 
evidently composed in the midst of the wars of Judah Macca- 
bee (d. 160 B.c.E.), and written some years after the Book of 
Daniel, it is one of the oldest Jewish apocalypses. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: O. Gebhardt, in: Archiv fuer wissenschaftliche 
Erforschung des Alten Testamentes, 2 (1871), 163-246; D.S. Russel, The 
Method and Message of Jewish Apocalyptic (1964), 200-2; D. Flusser, 
in: IEJ, 9 (1959), 99-104. 

[David Flusser] 
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SEVER (Zilberman), ALEXANDRU (1921- ), Romanian 
novelist, author, and playwright. A publisher's editor during 
the years 1949-1958, he began writing plays such as Boieri si 
tarani (“Boyars and Peasants,” 1955), but was best known as a 
prose writer. His novels include Cezar Dragoman (1957), Uci- 
derea pruncilor (“The Massacre of the Innocents,” 1966), and 
the technically original Cercul (“The Circle,” 1968). Sever also 
published literary studies on Shakespeare and Melville (1964), 
Sinclair Lewis (1965), and Goethe and Eckermann (1966). 


°SEVERUS (sometimes called Serenus), pseudo-messiah 
(or in some sources the Messiah’s forerunner) in Babylonia 
about 720 c.£. The cataclysmic series of Muslim victories in 
the seventh century, culminating in the great Arab siege of 
Constantinople (717-8), provided the climate for an upsurge 
of messianic expectation among the Jews. In several Byzan- 
tine (both Greek and Syriac) chronicles Severus is described 
as a Syrian Christian who converted to Judaism. According 
to these sources, he attracted a large following, mainly of Jews 
but including some Christians, and gathered their money and 
assets, allegedly in order to bring them to the Promised Land. 
The Muslim authorities put him to death during the reign 
of Hisham (724-43). Severus introduced ritual innovations 
contrary to talmudic but not to biblical law, such as permis- 
sion to work on the second days of holidays, modifications 
of kashrut laws, and the abolition of the prevalent marriage 
and divorce laws. After his death his followers, unlike those 
of such previous pseudo-messiahs as *Abu ‘Isa al-Isfahani 
(c. 680s) and the Jew of Pallughta (Pumbedita?; 645), returned 
to the mainstream of Judaism, perhaps sending an inquiry to 
*Natronai Gaon (1). Severus was thought to have influenced 
Byzantine Jews and the risk of their affecting the loyalty of his 
other subjects may have been a reason for their persecution 
by Leo 111. Because of the impression he made on Christians, 
Severus continued to be mentioned in Christian sources un- 
til the 14» century. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Starr, in: REJ, 102 (1937), 81-92; Baron, 
Social’, 5 (1957), 193ff., 380-2; A. Sharf, in: Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 
59 (1966), 37-46; idem, Byzantine Jewry (1971), index. 


[Andrew Sharf] 


°SEVERUS, ALEXANDER (Marcus Aurelius Alexander 
Severus; 208), Roman emperor 222-35 C.E. Relations be- 
tween the Severi and the Jews were notably favorable, and in 
this framework one “Severus, the son of Antoninus” men- 
tioned in talmudic literature has been identified with Alex- 
ander Severus (Nid. 45a; Av. Zar. 10a; cf. S. Krauss, JE 1, 356). 
Although this identification is not altogether certain, it has 
also been suggested that the synagogue in Rome known as 
the “Synagogue of Severus” (D71ON7T NNW); cf. Bereshit Rab- 
bati, ed. Albeck, p. 209; Frey, Corpus, 1 (1936), 501, and p. 
Ixxxi) is named after Alexander Severus. These proposals are 
supported primarily by the biography of Alexander Severus 
in the Scriptores Historiae Augustae, which states that among 
those images in the private chapel of Severus was also one of 
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Abraham. Although written in the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury, the general impression in this work of a continuation of 
good relations between the emperor and the Jews is probably 
a definite one. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Avi- Yonah, Bi-Ymei Roma u-Bizantiyyon 


(1961°), 53; A.EV. Jardé, Etudes critiques sur la vie et la régne de Sévére 


Alexandre (1925). [Isaiah Gafni] 
saia. aml 


°SEVERUS, SEPTIMIUS (Lucius Septimius Severus), 
Roman emperor, 193-211 c.E. Among the rival claimants for 
the Roman throne whom Severus defeated in the Civil War 
of 1937 was Pescennius Niger, who had been proclaimed em- 
peror in Syria. In this struggle the Jews of Erez Israel sided 
with Severus. That they liked him also can be seen from an 
inscription of the year 197, written in Greek, which was found 
in Safed. The Samaritans, however, ranged themselves against 
Severus, and continued to fight until 197. As a punishment, af- 
ter his victory, the town of Neapolis (Shechem) was deprived 
of its ius civitatis (Spartianus, Severus, 9:5). In 202 the emperor 
forbade, under the threat of heavy penalties, conversion to 
both Judaism and Christianity (ibid., 17:1; “Judaeos fieri sub 
grave poena vetuit. Idem etiam de Christianis sanxit”), but 
he was tolerant toward those who were Jewish by birth. The 
jurists Ulpian and Modestinus report that Jews could be ap- 
pointed to high public offices, but would be exempt from those 
formalities (Necessitates) which were contrary to their mono- 
theistic faith (Corpus Iuris Civilis; Digesta 50:2, 3; 27:1-15). Al- 
though according to J. Juster this exemption was in force even 
before the time of Severus, S. Lieberman (in: Annuaire Uni- 
versité Libre de Bruxelles 7) believed that both Christians and 
Samaritans could not have enjoyed such exemptions because 
of the oath that had to be taken on assuming public office. 
(S.W. Baron is more cautious in his conclusions.) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Juster, Juifs, 1 (1914), 258, n. 4, 259, 267; M. 
Platnauer, The Life and Reign of the Emperor Lucius Septimius Severus 
(1918); Fluss, in: Pauly-Wissowa, pt. 2, 4 (1923), 1940-2002; A. Stein, 
Der roemische Ritterstand (1927); E. Manni, in: Rivista di Filologia 
(1947), 211f.; E-M. Abel, Histoire de la Palestine, 2 (1952), 139-52; M. 
Avi-Yonah, Bi-Ymei Roma u-Bizantiyyon (19527), 54ff.; Baron, Social’, 
2 (1952), index; V. Colorni, Gli Ebrei nel sistema del Diritto Comune 
(1956), 3-4 (see n. 10); Y.F. Baer, in: Scripta Hierosolymitana, 7 (1961), 
77-149; M.A. Levi, LImpero Romano, 2 (1967). 


[Alfredo Mordechai Rabello] 


SEVILLE (Sp. Sevilla), leading city of Andalusia, S.W. *Spain. 
According to a tradition, the Jewish settlement in Seville was 
of very ancient date; it is related that Jews arrived there at the 
time of the destruction of the First Temple, and among the 
families were descendants of the House of David, including the 
*Abrabanel family. However, it is difficult to adduce evidence 
for the presence of Jews in this locality during the 11" to 10 
centuries B.c.E., unless Seville, or another place within direct 
proximity of it, is identified with the *Tarshish mentioned in 
the Bible. There is no doubt that a Jewish settlement existed 
during the period of Visigothic rule in the peninsula. During 
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the seventh century c.£., *Isidore of Seville wrote anti-Jewish 
polemics there. When the city was conquered by the Muslims 
in 712 they formed a Jewish guard for its defense; these sol- 
diers settled in the city and its surroundings. 


Muslim Period 

Under the *Umayyads, Seville prospered and became an im- 
portant cultural center. The Jewish community of Seville was 
one of four major communities in Muslim Spain. *Saadiah b. 
Joseph Gaon addressed Seville Jewry in the mid-tenth century 
in his letter to the leading communities in Spain (Abraham ibn 
Daud, Sefer ha-Qabbalah, Book of Tradition, ed. by G. Cohen 
(1967), 79). The Jews engaged in commerce and medicine and 
had a virtual monopoly on the profession of *dyeing. Seville 
served as a refuge for Jews escaping from *Coérdoba after the 
Berber conquest in 1013. Jewish opponents of *Samuel ha- 
Nagid in Granada fled to Seville, its major opponent. During 
the 11" century the Jewish population increased as a result of 
the anti-Jewish riots in *Granada, as well as a large influx of 
Jews from North Africa seeking economic improvement. Un- 
der the Abbasid dynasty (1023-91) prominent Jews served in 
various capacities at court. During the reign of al-Mu'tadid 
(1024-69) the wealthy scholar Isaac b. Baruch *Albalia served 
as court astrologer and head of the Jewish community. His 
son, the scholar Baruch b. Isaac Albalia, uncle of the historian 
Abraham *Ibn Daud, was born in Seville. Abraham b. Meir 
ibn Muhajir also served as vizier and head of the Jewish com- 
munity under the Abbasid king. Important families included 
the Ibn al-Yatom, Ibn Kamneill, Ibn Mujahir, and the Abraba- 
nel families. Under the Almoravids (11'* century), Seville was 
a major cultural center. Abu Ayub Sulayman ibn Mwallim of 
Seville served as court physician and Abu al-Hasan Abraham 
b. Meir ibn Kamneil as a diplomat under King Ali ibn Utsuf 
(1106-43). The poets Abu Sulayman ibn Mujahir and Abul al- 
Fath Eleazar ibn Azhar and the scholar Meir ibn Migash lived 
in Seville in the early 12 century. Seville Jewry suffered the 
same fate as the other Andalusian communities in the wake 
of the Almohad conquest and was entirely destroyed. 


Location of the Jewish Quarter 

Under Muslim rule the Jewish quarter was situated in the 
western part of the city, in the present parishes of Santa Mag- 
dalena and San Lorenzo, where the Cal and Cal Maior streets 
(“Community Street”) are still to be found. This was prob- 
ably the old Jewish quarter (juderia vieja), which was then 
also the Moorish quarter. The al-Shawwar Gate, known as 
the Juderia Gate during the Middle Ages and later as the Meat 
Gate (Puerta de la Carne), was situated within the boundar- 
ies of the quarter. The other Jewish quarter, established after 
the city was conquered by the Christians, extended from the 
Carmona Gate, through the San Esteban, Las Aguilas, and de 
Abades streets, to the Cathedral, the Oil Street, and the Alcazar 
to the city wall. Ballesteros (see bibliography) may, however, 
have been correct in stating that from the Alcazar the bound- 
ary of the quarter passed through Matias Gago Street, Sole- 
dad, to San Nicolas and from there to Madre de Dios Street, 
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St. Bartholomé Square, and Vidrio Street to Tintes Street, 
through the “Rose” alley. The main street of the Jewish quar- 
ter was the one that started in the Puerta de la Juderia (today 
de la Carne) and ended at the gate that used to be in front 
of San Nicolas, in other words the streets that nowadays are 
called Santa Maria la Blanca and San José. The busiest part of 
the quarter was the square that is today called plaza de Santa 
Maria la Blanca. Important localities and streets in the Jew- 
ish quarter were the Cruces street and the streets of the Levies 
and Archeros, where the original doors of the synagogue (now 
Santa Maria la Blanca) were and are still preserved but not 
used. Santa Maria la Blanca had been a mosque before it was 
given by Alfonso x in 1252 to the Jews to use as synagogue to- 
gether with other two mosques. In 1391 this synagogue was 
converted into the present church. In the Santa Cruz place 
there was a synagogue, also formerly a mosque, which was 
converted into a church in 1391. Before its destruction by the 
French in 1810, it occupied a large part of the Santa Cruz place. 
The third mosque that was turned into a synagogue used to 
be where San Bartolomé church stands. In Susona street, ac- 
cording to legend, lived Susona, who was connected with the 
plot of the Conversos against the Inquisition. At the time of 
the expulsion of the Jews of Andalusia in 1483 (see also be- 
low), the quarter was surrounded by a wall which ran as far as 
San Esteban. The inner wall had two gates. There were many 
synagogues in the quarter, including one erected by Samuel 
b. Meir ha-Levi *Abulafia of Toledo during the 14 century. 
The archdeacon of Ecija, Ferrant *Martinez (see also below), 
enumerated 23 synagogues in Seville during the second half 
of the 14" century, and related that he destroyed them. The 
origin of such a large number is unknown; he may have in- 
cluded the yeshivot in this number. Some of the synagogues 
were converted into churches: Santa Maria la Blanca is par- 
ticularly well known. After the quarter ceased to exist, it was 
named “New Quarter” (Barrionuevo) but its remains may still 
be seen in the Santa Cruz quarter. 

The Jewish cemetery of Seville was near the Puerta de la 
Carne, formerly de la Juderia, in the Bujaira, where the Co- 
legio de Potacoeli now stands. The Inquisition in Seville sat 
in Triana castle, after a brief period in the Dominican mon- 
astery of San Pablo. 


[Haim Beinart / Yom Tov Assis (2™4 ed.)] 


After the Christian Reconquest 

In 1248 Seville was captured by the armies of Ferdinand 111 
(1217-52). The Jews of the city prepared a key for him on 
which was engraved in Hebrew: “the King of Kings will open, 
the King of the land shall come” (the key is preserved in the 
cathedral treasury). The Jewish quarter succeeded in obtain- 
ing the three mosques situated within its boundaries, which 
were converted into synagogues. In the distribution of prop- 
erties which took place after the Christian conquest, and later 
during the reign of Alfonso x of Castile, many Jews obtained 
real estate in the form of houses, arable land, olive groves, and 
vineyards in the city and its outskirts. Those who received the 
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properties were obliged to settle in Seville and a royal decree 
stipulated that owners of property in the city would not benefit 
from any rights unless they lived there permanently. Among 
these Jews were Don Todros b. Joseph ha-Levi *Abulafia and 
his son Joseph, who at the time of his death bequeathed many 
properties to the city (1273); they were confiscated and pre- 
sented to the local church. Immediately after its capture the 
Christians succeeded in converting Seville into an interna- 
tional commercial center. Its trade extended to the ports of 
Spain, Portugal, and North Africa, and many Jews took part 
in this commerce. 

In 1254 Alfonso x inaugurated two annual fairs in Se- 
ville. The Jews who attended them or participated in them 
were granted freedom of trade and an exemption from taxes. 
In 1256 Alfonso nevertheless ordered each of the elders of 
the community, its leaders, and the Jews of Seville to pay 
30 denarii to the head of the Church, a payment which had 
also been made by the Jews of Toledo. The Jews of the city 
also paid tithe and firstfruit taxes to the archbishop of Seville 
(as also did the Moors there). The rights of the Jews of Se- 
ville stipulated, among other articles, that lawsuits between 
Jews and Christians should be brought before the judges of 
the town, with the exception of suits pertaining to tax farm- 
ing. There were also community regulations against adultery 
and marital offenses. Despite this, there were Jewish women 
who lived in concubinage with Christians (barraganas) and 
enjoyed defined rights in the city. In Seville, Jewish women 
acted as mourners for Christians. In practice, the living con- 
ditions of the Jews of Seville did not differ from those of 
the other Jews of the kingdom, with the exception of rights 
granted to them on the strength of their residence in this bor- 
der region. 

The registers of the office of Sancho 1v for 1293-94 show 
that the annual tax paid by the Jews of Seville amounted 
to 115,333 maravedis and five sdlidos. The community of Se- 
ville appears to have numbered 200 families during that pe- 
riod, and it may be assumed that the overwhelming majority 
were wealthy. During the course of the 14 century, the com- 
munity succeeded in consolidating itself and in attaining a 
fair cultural and economic level. The Jews of the community 
took part in the lease of municipal taxes in the city and the 
region under its jurisdiction, as well as in economic activi- 
ties promoted by the government. During the 14» century 
Jewish physicians were employed as municipal officials - a 
situation not found, for instance, in Toledo. The physicians 
of the city were members of the Ibn Zimra family; they also 
engaged in various financial activities. In 1312 the community 
succeeded in obtaining the king’s permission to hang an *in- 
former then active in Seville; R. *Asher b. Jehiel commended 
the community for this action. In 1342 King Alfonso x1 re- 
quested Pope Clement v1 to release the synagogue built in Se- 
ville by Joseph de Ecija so it could be employed for the pur- 
pose for which it was built. In advocating the Jews’ case the 
king stressed their economic and military utility in the war 
against the Muslims. 
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Activities of Ferrant Martinez 

In 1378 the archdeacon of Ecija, Ferrant Martinez, began anti- 
Jewish agitation in Seville. He called for the destruction of the 23 
beautiful synagogues of the Jews and the closure of their quar- 
ter so that they would not come into contact with the Chris- 
tians. The Jews of the town complained about the hatred which 
he fomented and the prohibitions which he issued against the 
residence of Jews in the archbishopric of Seville. In 1382 John 1 
ordered Martinez to cease his activities, but he pursued his 
campaign. The leaders of the community still complained to 
the crown about Martinez in 1388, while he claimed that he was 
acting with the approval of the archbishop of Seville to sepa- 
rate the Jews from the Christians. In 1390 Henry 111 ordered the 
archbishop of Seville to act against Martinez with firmness and 
restore to the Jews the synagogues which had been confiscated; 
the head of the Church of Seville was to bear the responsibility if 
the order was not carried out. Activities such as these were fre- 
quent occurrences in Spain as in other countries, when young 
and fanatical clergymen acted arbitrarily and upon their own 
initiative against the Jews, and presenting the government and 
Church with their violence as a fait accompli. 


Persecutions of 1391 

On June 4, 1391, the anti-Jewish disorders which were later 
to sweep all the towns of the Crowns of Castile and Aragon 
broke out in Seville. The rioters in Seville, including soldiers 
and sailors who went by boat from one place to another in- 
citing the population, teaching others from their experience. 
The community was almost totally destroyed: some of its 
members died as martyrs, a minority escaped; others con- 
verted and left the Jewish fold. The synagogues were turned 
into churches and the churches acquired substantial real estate 
in the form of land, charitable trusts, shops, workshops, and 
houses which had formerly belonged to Jews and the commu- 
nity. Henry 111 granted houses to his chief mayordomo, Juan 
Hurtado de Mendoza, and the chief justice, Diego Lopez de 
Estufiga, which had been the property of the community, and 
the synagogues to the city of Seville. 


Decline of the Community 

The remaining Jews of Seville were unable to recover from the 
persecutions of 1391 and their rehabilitation was extremely 
slow. In 1437 a number of Jews appealed to John 11 to regu- 
larize the matter of their residence in their quarters. In the 
Santa Cruz quarter the 75 houses in which Jews lived and 
worked were rented. In another quarter, near the Santa Maria 
la Blanca church (a former synagogue), there were 56 houses. 
A letter from Pope Nicholas v to the bishop-administrator of 
Seville records an exceptional action by the Jews of Seville in 
1449 when a plague broke out there. After the example of the 
Christians, who organized a religious procession in the town, 
the Jews of Seville organized a procession during which they 
took out the Torah scrolls, scattered branches, and decorated 
the streets, thus imitating the custom and ritual of the Chris- 
tians in their processions, as if to insinuate that God had not 
accepted the plea of the Christians. 
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Despite several expressions of sympathy on the part of 
Christian inhabitants, the situation of the community ap- 
pears to have been serious. In 1474 the community paid an 
annual tax of only 2,500 maravedis, and this sum was re- 
duced to 2,000 maravedis in 1482. On Dec. 8, 1476, the Jews 
were ordered to leave their quarter and move to two places; 
one of them was the Corral de Ferez, the other, the Alcazar 
Viejo. They were to cover the expenses of repairs to their new 
places of residence. 

On Jan. 1, 1483, the crown acceded to the demand of the 
*Inquisition and an expulsion order was issued against all the 
Jews of Andalusia. A period of 30 days was given to the Jews 
to leave. The actual decree of expulsion is not extant but much 
information is available on the procedure of its execution. 
When the general decree of expulsion of the Jews from Spain 
was issued in March 1492, Seville was a port of embarkation 
for the exiles, most of whom left for North Africa. 

At the beginning of the 20" century, Jewish settlement 
in Seville began again. Most of the Jewish settlers came from 
North Africa. In addition to these families, there were also ref- 
ugees from Germany who arrived there during the early 1930s. 
The several dozen Jews in Seville were joined in the 1960s by 
Jewish arrivals from Morocco and Algeria. 


Conversos in Seville 

Little information is available on the history of the *Conver- 
sos in Seville during the first half of the 15 century. Until the 
expulsion and after it the Conversos in Seville were known 
for their adherence to Judaism and their loyalty to Jewish law. 
They maintained extremely close relations with their Jewish 
brothers, and anyone of whom it was said that he was a Con- 
verso of Seville, or that he had stayed there, was considered 
a Jew in every respect. After the attacks on the Conversos in 
Cordoba in 1473, many of them fled to Seville. The Conversos 
in Seville also gradually became aware of the danger which 
threatened them and large numbers left for North Africa 
and other places. Others organized guards in their quarter to 
protect their lives and even hired 300 equestrian knights and 
5,000 infantrymen. When acts of hostility broke out against 
them they were unable to defend themselves, and with the 
Conversos of Cordoba they tried to establish themselves in 
*Gibraltar. During that period R. Judah ibn Verga conducted 
a campaign among them calling on them to return to Judaism 
and to leave the kingdom before it was too late. 

When Ferdinand v and Queen Isabella visited Seville in 
1477, the head of the San Pablo Dominican monastery in the 
city, Alonso de Hojeda, and others pointed out to the mon- 
archs the religious situation in their city and requested the es- 
tablishment of an Inquisition. The monarchs accepted their 
demand, and from there addressed themselves to Sixtus Iv. In 
1480, two years after the authorization was granted, Miguel de 
Murillo and Juan de San Martin were appointed inquisitors, 
but it was only on Jan. 1, 1481 that they began their merciless 
activities. As a first measure they ordered all the noblemen of 
the surroundings (among them some of the kingdom's high- 
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est ranking personalities such as Rodrigo Ponce de Leon) to 
deliver all fugitive Conversos to them. Documents of the In- 
quisition tribunal of Seville are not extant, but various state 
documents and chronicles of those days are filled with descrip- 
tions of the activities of the inquisitors and their proceedings 
against the Conversos. Large numbers of both wealthy and 
poor folk were arrested, imprisoned, tried, and burned at the 
stake. Among those tried were members of the Ibn Shoshan, 
Adoba, and Abulafia families. At first the Conversos sought 
to defend themselves and began to hoard weapons. A popu- 
lar tradition relates that the daughter of Diego de Shoshan re- 
vealed the project to her Christian lover, who alerted the In- 
quisition, which struck a hard blow at the Conversos involved 
in this scheme. In August 1481, when a plague broke out in 
the city, many Conversos were authorized to leave it after they 
had deposited their money as a surety, but a large number of 
them did not redeem their surety and fled (among them the 
Hebrew printer Juan de Lucena) to North Africa, Portugal, 
and Italy. The Inquisition also followed the Conversos to the 
surrounding villages; wherever it arrived, numerous Conver- 
sos died as martyrs. 

According to a cautious estimate, over 700 men and 
women were burned at the stake in Seville between 1481 and 
1488, while over 5,000 were returned within the fold of the 
Church. At the end of 1484 a convention of the inquisitors of 
the kingdom was held in Seville in the presence of *Torque- 
mada. It defined the procedure of the Inquisition and was 
thus the first conference for the study and improvement of 
working methods of the Inquisition. In Seville, the Conver- 
sos and travelers who arrived in the harbor were spied upon 
and the Inquisition searched every ship which entered or left. 
This situation continued until the abolition of the Inquisition 
during the 19" century. 

[Haim Beinart] 
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SEVITZKY, FABIEN (1893-1967), conductor. Born in Vi- 
chny-Volotchok, Russia, Sevitzky adopted an abridged form 
of the family name so as not to seem to be imposing on the 
fame of his uncle, Serge *Koussevitzky. He was a double-bass 
player in Russian orchestras and toured Russia as a virtuoso. 
In 1922 he moved to Poland, and then to the United States. 
He played in the Philadelphia Orchestra and founded the 
Philadelphia String Sinfonietta in 1925. From 1935 to 1955 he 
was permanent conductor of the Indianapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra which, under his direction, became one of the lead- 
ing U.S. orchestras. 


SEX. Neither biblical nor talmudic Hebrew possesses a spe- 
cific term for sex. While classical Jewish literature is replete 
with references to it, the subject is never treated separately 
and systematically. The most intimate and frank discussions 
on sex are featured frequently in the Talmud and have always 
been a natural part of religious education, unmarred by self- 
consciousness. Nevertheless, laws concerning forbidden rela- 
tions should not be expounded in public (Hag. 2:1 and 1b), 
since “there is no guardian against unchasteness” (Ket. 13b). 
The Jewish attitude to sex, then, shows a certain apparent am- 
bivalence or, more correctly, a balance between extremes. It 
insists on a stern discipline of moral restraints and yet avoids 
excessive prudery or asceticism. On the one hand, Judaism 
regards moderation and self-control in sex as the essence of 
“holiness” (Lev. 19:2, and commentaries), condemning un- 
chaste conduct as among the most heinous offences against 
God and society and branding as capital crimes such perver- 
sions as sodomy and pederasty (Lev. 20:13, 15-16) as well as 
adultery (ibid., 10) and incest (ibid., 11ff.). On the other hand, 
it rejects the notion of considering the sex instinct as intrin- 
sically sinful or shameful. The sex drive should be sublimated 
rather than suppressed, for “were it not for the evil inclination, 
no man would build a home and marry” (Gen. R. 9:7). Indeed, 
to the rabbis, who frowned on *celibacy, it was this instinct 
which completed the creation of the world and caused God to 
pronounce His work as “very good” (Gen. R. ibid.). 
Legislation on sex occupies considerable space in the 
codes of Jewish law, as do warnings against lewdness in 
thought, word, or deed in the moralist literature of Judaism. 
Building on the foundations of the pragmatic laws in the Torah 
and of the passionate denunciation of pagan licentiousness by 
the prophets, the rabbis erected a complex structure of regu- 
lations to govern every area of sex life. Particularly extensive 
are the rules of family *purity based on the prohibition of 
sexual relations with a menstruant woman (Lev. 20:18). Sim- 
ilarly elaborated are the laws on birth *control, *sterilization, 
and *abortion, as well as the ban on *prostitution (based on 
Deut. 23:18), and indeed on any sexual relations outside law- 
ful wedlock (Maim., Yad, Ishut 1:1-4). To guard against il- 
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licit intimacies, any meetings in private between individuals 
of opposite sexes are also strictly prohibited (Sh. Ar., EH 22), 
just as the Bible forbids men or women to wear each other's 
clothes (Deut. 22:5) to prevent levity and promiscuity (see 
commentaries). Many additional rabbinic rules seek to curb 
lewd thought and immodest conduct, even among spouses 
(Sh. Ar., EH 21-25). 

Though far removed from the Freudian concept of sex as 
the ultimate key to normal and abnormal behavior in child- 
hood as in mature life, the rabbis often asserted the predomi- 
nance of the sex urge and the effort needed to control it. “Who 
is mighty? He who subdues his lust” (Avot 4:1), and “for most 
people there is nothing harder in the entire Torah than to ab- 
stain from sex and forbidden relations” (Maim. Yad, Issurei 
Biah, 22:18) are typical statements. Characteristic, too, is the 
interpretation given to the rite of *circumcision, the “cov- 
enant” between God and Israel and the first law enjoined 
upon the first Jew, as symbolizing the primacy of hallowing 
the sex act by an operation “to weaken the organ of genera- 
tion as far as possible, and thus cause man to be moderate” 
(Maim., Guide, 3:49). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L.M. Epstein, Sex Laws and Custom in Juda- 
ism (1948); J. Preuss, Biblisch-talmudische Medizin (1923°); P. Elman 
(ed.), Jewish Marriage (1967); Baron, Social’, index. 


[Immanuel Jakobovits] 


°SEXTUS EMPIRICUS (late second century c.£.), Greek 
physician and philosophical writer in whose works on Skepti- 
cism (extant) the Jewish abhorrence of pig’s flesh is mentioned 
(Pyrrhonic Sketches 3:223). 


SEXUAL OFFENSES. Although the technical term for sex- 
ual offenses in general is gillui arayot (lit. “the uncovering 
of nakedness”), the term is usually (though not always: cf. 
Ex. 20:23; Isa. 47:3, et al.) employed to denote carnal knowl- 
edge (Lev. 18:6-19). In the present context, however, the term 
“sexual offenses” includes offenses committed by prohibited 
sexual intercourse, offenses of unlawful sexual conduct short 
of intercourse, and related offenses presumably motivated by 
the sexual urge. 

As well as acts of *adultery and *incest, the Bible also pro- 
hibits sodomy and homosexuality (18:22), denouncing such 
acts as “abhorrent” and making them capital offenses (20:13); 
having carnal relations with any beast is also made a capital 
offense (18:23; 20:15-16). These offenses were punishable by 
stoning to death (Sanh. 7:4; Maim Yad, Issurei Bi’ah, 1:4), and 
the beast with which the offense had been committed was also 
destroyed (Lev. 20:15-16). A married girl (i.e., meorasah, her 
legal status after kiddushin, but before huppah; see *Marriage) 
who was found not to have been a virgin (though claiming 
to be one upon her kiddushin) is liable to be stoned to death, 
“for she did a shameful thing in Israel” (Deut. 22:20-21). Both 
she and her seducer are thus punished if they had intercourse 
with each other by mutual consent (Deut. 22:23-24); but where 
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the girl did not consent her seducer alone is liable to execu- 
tion (Deut. 22:25-27). 

It is noteworthy that apart from this particular case and 
cases of adulterous or incestuous intercourse, rape as such is 
not a criminal offense in Jewish law: the rapist will merely be 
held liable to pay the girl’s father 50 shekels of silver by way of 
bride-price, “and she shall be his wife, because he has hum- 
bled her; and he may not put her away all his days” (Deut. 
22:28-29). Under talmudic law, the rapist must also compen- 
sate the girl for the physical and psychological damage she sus- 
tained (Ket. 42a-43b). But if the girl refuses to marry him, he 
is not compelled to marry her (Ket. 39b). Ifa girl was raped by 
several men, she is given the choice of the one who is to marry 
her (TJ, Ket. 3:6, 27d; for further details see *Rape). 

It is an offense to have intercourse with a woman, includ- 
ing one’s wife, “having her sickness,’ i.e., *niddah during the 
period of her menstruation (Lev. 18:19 and 20:18). The pen- 
alty is karet (see *Divine Punishment): “both of them shall be 
cut off from among their people” (ibid.). If they were warned 
beforehand and witnesses are available, they are liable to be 
flogged (Mak. 3:1). 

It is an offense, punishable by flogging, to have sexual 
intercourse with a non-Jew, by way of purported or intended 
marriage (ibid., 12:1). For other sexual intercourse with a 
non-Jew (which is not criminal), flogging may be adminis- 
tered by way of rebuke and admonition (makkat mardut; ibid. 
12:2). The biblical story of Phinehas (Num. 25:6-8) gave rise 
to the rule that where intercourse between Jew and an idola- 
tress takes place in public, any person present may kill them 
(Sanh. 9:6; Yad, Issurei Bi’ah 12:4). Failing such summary ex- 
ecution, the offender is liable to divine punishment and to be 
flogged (ibid. 12:6). 

Marrying a person born of an adulterous or incestuous 
union (see *Mamzer) and having sexual intercourse with him 
or her is a criminal offense punishable by flogging (ibid. 15:2). 
Marrying a person whose testes are crushed or whose member 
is cut off (Deut. 23:2), and having (or attempting to have) sex- 
ual intercourse with him, is also punishable by flogging (Yad, 
Issurei Bi'ah 16:1) - although the offense was qualified so as 
to apply only where the infirmity had not existed from birth 
but was acquired later by human act or accident (ibid. 16:9; 
Yev. 75b). It is similarly an offense punishable by flogging to 
castrate a person by causing injury to his sexual organs (Shab. 
110b) - an offense which was extended even to the castration 
of animals (Tosef., Mak. 5:6; Yad, Issurei Bi’ah 10); but does 
not apply to females (ibid.) nor to castrations that do not cause 
injury to sexual organs (ibid. 16:11). 

Some particular offenses apply to kohanim (priests) only: 
e.g., a Kohen who marries a divorcee, a harlot (including a 
non-Jewess), or a woman born of a prohibited union with a 
priest (Lev. 21:7), and has sexual intercourse with her, is guilty 
of an offense and liable to be flogged (ibid. 17:2), and so is the 
woman partner (ibid. 17:5). The high priest who had sexual 
intercourse with a widow (Lev. 21:13-14) was also liable to be 
flogged (Yad, Issurei Bi’ah 17:3). 
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The only sexual offense short of intercourse is “approach- 
ing” (Lev. 18:6) any person with whom intercourse is prohib- 
ited under penalty of death (including divine punishment). 
Embracing and kissing such persons, and other such preco- 
ital activities, are offenses punishable by flogging (Yad, Issurei 
Bi'ah 21:1). But it is no offense - however reprehensible and 
“foolish” it may be in some cases - to embrace or kiss one’s 
mother, daughter, sister, or aunt, or such other relatives who 
do not normally arouse the sexual urge (ibid. 21:6; see *Incest). 
The prohibition against “cult prostitution” (Deut. 23:18) was 
interpreted as creating the offense of sexual intercourse with 
a harlot (cf. Lev. 19:29), both she and the man being liable to 
be flogged (Maim. Yad, Na’arah Betulah, 2:17). But however 
much *prostitution may be condemned (cf. e.g., Jer. 3:1-3), it 
appears in biblical times to have been widespread (cf. Gen. 
34:31; 38:15; Judg. 11:1; 16:1; Isa. 23:15-16; Prov. 7:9—-22; et al.) and 
not punishable. In post-talmudic times, sexual licentiousness 
was punished as a matter of course (cf. e.g., Halakhot Pesukot 
min ha-Geonim, 94). 

There are several prohibited acts which do not amount 
to punishable offenses, but which may render the perpetra- 
tor liable to flogging by way of admonition and rebuke: e.g., 
indecent gestures or suggestions to women with whom inter- 
course is prohibited (Yad, Issurei Bi’ah, 21:2); lesbian conduct 
among women (21:8); sexual intercourse with one’s wife in 
public (21:14); being secluded with a woman with whom in- 
tercourse is prohibited — other than one’s mother, daughter, 
or (menstruous) wife, and also except a woman married to 
another man (because, in the latter case, the flogging might 
bring her into disrepute; 22:3). 

In the State of Israel, rape is punishable with up to 14 
years’ imprisonment; when committed in the presence of 
several accessories to the crime, the punishment is up to 20 
years’ imprisonment (Section 152, Criminal Code Ordinance, 
1936, as amended in 1966). Constructive (statutory) rape (sex- 
ual intercourse with an infant girl) has been extended up to 
the girl’s age of 17. Proven acts of sodomy (homosexuality), 
buggery (carnal knowledge per anum), and bestiality (carnal 
knowledge of animals) are felonies. The largest group of sex- 
ual offenses comes under the heading of “indecent acts” - for 
which the penalty may increase in gravity if they are commit- 
ted by force, or upon children, or in public. The law relating 
to procuration for purposes of prostitution and the keeping 
of brothels was restated and made considerably more severe 
in the Penal Law Amendment (Prostitution Offenses) Law, 
5722 — 1962. 

[Haim Hermann Cohn] 
In the State of Israel 
As of 1977, the law regulating sexual offenses is the Penal Law, 
5737 - 1977 (hereinafter: “the Law”). In 2005, the basic penalty 
for rape was 16 years imprisonment and, under aggravated cir- 
cumstances - such as rape of a minor or rape accompanied by 
threat to use a weapon - the penalty was 20 years imprison- 
ment (Article 345 of the law). The prohibition on homosexual 
relations which had previously existed in Article 351(3) of the 
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AUMMAN, ROBERT J. 


Egypt, he annexed to Herod’s kingdom “the territory which 
Cleopatra had earlier appropriated [in 34 B.c.E., ie., mainly 
the territory of Jericho] with the addition of Gadara, Hippos, 
and Samaria and the maritime towns of Gaza, Anthedon, Jaffa, 
and Strato’s Tower [later Caesarea]” (Wars, 1:396; Ant., 15:217). 
Aware of Herod's difficulties within his realm, Augustus did 
everything to support him in his effort to fulfill his obligations 
as a faithful vassal of the Roman Empire. Augustus thought 
highly of Herod’s ability as a ruler and valued his personal 
friendship. He approved of Herod's efforts to introduce Roman 
culture into Judea and for this reason paid little heed to the 
claims of Herod’s enemies, foreign and domestic. The deteri- 
oration of their relationship toward the end of Herod's reign 
was only a minor interlude, after which the friendship was 
restored. Knowing the Jewish aversion to pork, it is reported 
that Augustus, on hearing of Herod’s execution of his own son 
*Antipater, made the pun that he would rather be Herod’s pig 
(Greek: bc) than Herod’s son (dt0c). In spite of this friendship, 
Herod’s rule as a Roman vassal was never changed by Augus- 
tus. After Herod’s death in 4 B.c.z. Augustus did not confirm 
his will but divided the country among the king’s three sons. 
Archelaus was appointed to rule over Judea, Idumea, and 
Samaria, but only as ethnarch and not as king, as had been 
the will of Herod. The two other sons, Herod Antipas and 
Philip, were assigned tetrarchies in the north of the country. 
The Hellenistic cities of Gaza, Gadara, and Hippos were de- 
tached from the territory by Augustus. Archelaus failed to 
live up to the hopes reposed in him, and in 6 c.£. Augustus 
accepted the demands of two embassies from Judea, both 
urging abolition of the monarchy, as a result of which 
Archelaus was banished and Judea came under direct Roman 
rule. 

Jews throughout the Diaspora were favorably treated 
by Augustus. In one edict the rights of Jews in Asia Minor 
were upheld, including the privilege of sending money to the 
Temple treasury (Ant., 16:102ff.). Augustus also issued decrees 
in favor of the Jews of Cyrene (ibid., 169 ff.). He also en- 
sured the “inviolability of their sacred books and synagogues” 
and exempted them from the need to give bond to appear in 
court on the Sabbath or Friday after the ninth hour. The em- 
peror’s praise of his grandson, Gaius, for not worshiping in 
Jerusalem (Suetonius, De Vita Caesarum, 2:93) does not im- 
ply antagonism toward the Jews, but reflects his rejection, in 
general, of the Eastern religious rites which were penetrat- 
ing Rome at that time. Probably in Augustus’ lifetime, sev- 
eral synagogues were founded in Rome (cf. the Synagog Au- 
gustasion). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vogelstein-Rieger, 1 (1895), 11ff.; Juster, Juifs, 
1 (1914), 149 ff.; Schuerer, Hist, index; Schuerer, Gesch, index, s.v. Oc- 
tavianus Ausgustus; A. Schalit, Hordos ha-Melekh (1964*), 507. 


[Isaiah Gafni] 


AUMMAN, ROBERT J. (Yisrael; 1930-—_), Israeli mathe- 
matician, Nobel Prize laureate in economics. Aumman was 
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born in Frankfurt, Germany, and immigrated with his family 
to New York in 1938. He studied mathematics, and graduated 
from the City College of New York in 1950 and received his 
M.A. and Ph.D. in mathematics from MIT in 1955. In 1956 he 
immigrated to Israel and joined the Institute of Mathematics 
at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, where he taught until 
his retirement. After completing his Ph.D. he shifted his inter- 
est to practical science and began to study game theory, then a 
novel scientific discipline, at Princeton (1960-61). From 1966 
until 1968 he was the chairman of the Institute of Mathemat- 
ics and in 1968 became a professor. Aumman was the first to 
conduct a full-fledged formal analysis of so-called infinitely 
repeated games. His research identified exactly what outcomes 
can be maintained over time in long-run relations. He intro- 
duced measure theory into the analysis of economies with an 
infinite number of agents, where each agent has little influ- 
ence on the end result. Aumman also applied game theory 
to political conflicts, such as the Israeli-Palestinian conflict. 
During his long academic career, he wrote about 100 articles 
and six books and was a visiting professor a many universities. 
He received several prizes for his research: Harvey Prize in 
Science and Technology (1983), the Israel Prize in economics 
(1994), Lanchester Prize in Operations Research (1995), Erwin 
Plein Nemmers Prize in Economics (awarded by Northwest- 
ern University, 1988), and EMET prize in economics (2002). In 
2005 he received the Nobel Prize with Thomas C. Schelling for 
their contribution to conflict solution in fields such as com- 
merce and war. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Melaman, and T. Traubman, “Nobel Prize 
in Economics To Be Given to an Israeli, Prof. Yisrael Aumman of the 
Hebrew University, in: Haaretz (Oct. 11, 2005). 


[Shaked Gilboa (2™4 ed.)] 


AURICH, town near Hanover, Germany. Jews from Italy ap- 
parently first settled in Aurich around 1378 by invitation of the 
ruler of the region; this community came to an end in the 15" 
century. In 1592 two Jews were permitted to perform as mu- 
sicians in the villages around Aurich. A new community had 
formed by 1647 when the *Court Jew Samson Calman settled 
there. Aurich was the seat of the Landparnass and Landrabbi- 
ner (see *Landesjudenschaft) of East Friesland from 1686 until 
1813, when it was transferred to *Emden. Under Dutch rule 
(1807-15) the Jews enjoyed the civil rights which they had lost 
in 1744 during Prussian rule. A cemetery was established in 
Aurich in 1764; the synagogue was consecrated in 1811. The 
Jews in Aurich numbered 14 in 1708, 166 in 1804, 420 in 1900 
(7% of the total), and 398 in 1933. The synagogue was burned 
down on Kristallnacht (Nov. 9-10, 1938). In 1940 the remain- 
ing 155 Jews in Aurich fled to other German towns before a 
rumored evacuation. About 150 had managed to emigrate, 
and in all, about 160 died. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Anklam, in: MGwy, 71 (1927), 194-206; 
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law was repealed in 1988 (Penal Law (Amendment No. 22) 
5748 — 1988, (S.H. 62). 


RAPE IN MARITAL RELATIONS. Jewish law absolutely pro- 
hibits the wife's rape by her husband. The Supreme Court (ca 
353/62, El Fakir v. Attorney General, 18(4) PD 200; Judge Bin- 
yamin Halevi) criticized the position of English law, which at 
the time permitted the husband to force his wife to have sexual 
relations with him: “This outlook is not commensurate with 
human dignity and the dignity of marriage... A woman who 
agrees upon marriage to have sexual relations with her hus- 
band does not thereby agree to the use of force or the threats 
of severe physical maiming of her body. A woman is not ‘like 
a prisoner taken by the sword’ with her husband, and is enti- 
tled to the freedom of her body just as her husband is” (page 
219 of the decision). 

In this statement Judge Halevi made reference to the 
Rambam’s statement, according to which: “A woman who has 
prevented her husband from having sexual intercourse is called 
rebellious, and she is to be asked why she has rebelled. If she 
says I find him repulsive and cannot have intercourse with him 
willingly, he is compelled to divorce her, because she is not like 
a captive who must have intercourse with someone she detests” 
(Yad., Ishut 14.8; regarding moredet, see * Husband and Wife). It 
should be stressed that, in any case, according to Jewish law it 
is prohibited to have intercourse by coercion; even if the wife's 
refusal is not justified, the wife may not be compelled to do so, 
although in this case she is liable to be considered “rebellious” 
or to lose the rights conferred to her by the marriage. 

In the Cohen case (CA 91/80 Cohen v. the State of Israel, 
35 (3) PD 281; Justice Bechor) the Court discussed the position 
of Jewish law on this matter in some detail. At the focus of the 
Cohen affair was the term “unlawful” in Article 345 of the law 
(as formulated at the time of the Cohen affair), which defines 
the act of rape as one who “has unlawful sexual intercourse 
with a female, against her will...” The accused claimed - and 
there was no factual dispute that he had had intercourse with 
his wife against her will - that the element of “unlawful” re- 
quired under Article 345 did not exist, because according to 
Jewish law he had the right, as her husband, to have sexual 
relations with his wife; therefore, similar to English law, a 
husband who coerced his wife to have sexual relations with 
him does not thereby commit an offense of rape under the 
law, because the coercion of intercourse was “lawful.” Justice 
Bechor rejected the defendant's argument, stating that under 
Jewish law the husband is prohibited from forcing his wife to 
have intercourse. He stressed that, according to the Torah, it 
is the husband's duty toward his wife to have sexual relations 
with her (“her food, her raiment, and her conjugal rights, he 
shall not diminish”; Exod. 21:10), while there is no imperative 
in the Bible or Talmud imposing a parallel obligation on the 
wife. Her obligation, rather, stems from her commitment in 
the marital agreement, which imposes an obligation on her 
part to give herself to her husband (p. 288 of the verdict). In- 
sofar as the source of the wife’s commitment is her undertak- 
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ing at the time of her marriage, it is obvious that the wife did 
not agree that her husband would have sexual relations with 
her by rape, and has no such obligation (see: M.Elon “Maamad 
ha-ishah” (‘Status of Womar), 218 et seq.; N. Rakover “Yahasei 
Ishut bi-Khefiyyah,’ 305). Justice Bechor further cited the state- 
ment in the Talmud: “Rabbi Bar Hama said in the name of 
Rav Assi: It is forbidden for a man to coerce his wife to a devar 
mitzvah [i.e., to have sexual relations]” (Eruvin 100b) as well 
as the statement of the Rabad of Posquiéres: “As it was stated 
in tractate Eruvin that a person who coerces his wife to a de- 
var mitzvalt is considered evil, because it has been said ‘Also, 
that the soul be without knowledge is not good and he that 
hasteth with his feet sinneth’ (Prov. 19:2). Accordingly, rape is 
forbidden even with his wife; rather, if he needs to have that 
act [i.e., sexual intercourse] he should conciliate his wife and 
then have sexual relations with her” (Rabad, quoted in Tur, 
OH 240 and in Tur, EH 25; pp. 288-89 of the verdict). Sum- 
marizing his verdict, Justice Bechor said: 


The conclusion I have reached accords with the basic principle 
of the dignity of woman as a free person and not asa slave, who 
is subject to her owner's good will in such a sensitive and deli- 
cate matter - principles which have, regrettably, not been real- 
ized in the legislation and adjudication of enlightened and ad- 
vanced countries in the world. And it is not difficult to imagine 
how sad the fate of a woman can be in those countries, particu- 
larly in light of the fact that, according to the laws of the country 
or religion concerned, it is not easy and at times difficult or even 
impossible to arrive at the solution of divorce. It may be that this 
feeling is what brought about a certain alleviation in England, 
when it was decided that the wife’s duty to have sexual relations 
against her will and as a result of coercion does not apply if a 
situation of legal separation exists between the couple, even if 
they are not divorced. I might add that the Jewish people may 
be proud of the progressive and liberal approach of its heritage 
and halakhah with respect to such matters since ancient times 
(p. 291 of the Verdict; Maamad ha-lishah, ibid). 


RAPE THAT ENDS IN CONSENT. According to Jewish law, 
a married woman who has had sexual relations with a man 
who is not her husband is permanently forbidden to her hus- 
band; hence, her husband is obliged to divorce her. However, 
ifthe woman was raped by the other man, then the woman is 
not forbidden to her husband, unless he was a kohen (mem- 
ber of a hereditary priestly family; see *Marriage, Prohibited). 
In a case in which the man initially forced himself upon the 
woman, but during the course of the act she came to consent, 
it is ruled that the woman is nevertheless not forbidden to 
her husband: “Rabba stated: Any woman, the outrage against 
whom began under compulsion, even though it terminated 
with her consent; and even if she [the raped woman] said, 
‘Leave him be; and even if she states that, had he not attacked 
her, she would have hired him [to have relations with her], is 
permitted [to her husband]. What is the reason? She came to 
be overwhelmed by her passion [i-e., that during the course 
of the act her passion was aroused, so that even this passion 
that overcame her against her will is considered as rape]” (Ket. 
51b; Yad., Ishut 24.19). 
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The Supreme Court (Cr. A. 115/00, Teib v. State of Israel 54 
(3) PD 289. 308, (per Justice Yitzhak Englard) ruled in a case 
in which the defendant charged with rape argued that he had 
misunderstood the woman’s refusal to have sexual relations, 
because at the end of the act the woman had cooperated, and 
her physiological and sexual response to his acts had been pos- 
itive. The Court determined that, similar to the case in Jewish 
law regarding “initial rape that ends in consent,’ the woman’s 
response should not be regarded as constituting consent to 
sexual relations, and one could not say that in such a case the 
man could have formed the impression that the woman con- 
sented to his actions. 


SEXUAL DEGRADATION. Section 348 of the law prohibits the 
perpetration of an indecent act, defined as “any act intended 
for sexual excitement arousal, gratification or degradation” 
The Supreme Court discussed a case in which a robber or- 
dered women whom he had robbed to remove all their clothes. 
The District Court convicted the defendant, in addition to the 
crime of robbery, with that of performing an indecent act. In 
an appeal before the Supreme Court, the defendant argued 
that he ought not to be convicted of the offense of an indecent 
act, because the purpose of ordering the women to remove 
their clothes was not to sexually abase them, as required by 
this law, but in order to determine whether they were con- 
cealing money on their bodies; hence, it was incorrect to at- 
tribute criminal intent to him with respect to the offense of 
“sexual abasement.” The Supreme Court (Cr. A. 3728/04 Deviri 
v. The State of Israel, per Justice Eliakim Rubinstein) rejected 
the defendant's argument and ruled that the defendant was 
well aware of the fact that the act of taking off their clothes 
would cause the women’s sexual degradation. In the matter 
of coercing nudity on a person as sexual degradation, the 
court referred to the story about Queen Vashti, of whom we 
are told (Esther 1:11) that King Ahasuerus commanded that 
she be brought wearing the royal crown “to show the peoples 
and the princes her beauty; for she was fair to look on.” The 
Midrash interpreted the command as a demand that she be 
brought to the banquet wearing only her royal crown, i.e., in 
the nude (See Megillah 12b, pdrE 48, Esther Rabbah 12). Mi- 
drash Sifri de-Aggadata - Midrash Abba Guryon 1 interprets 
the words “*... with the royal crown’ Rabbi Abba said: that she 
should be wearing nothing but the crown and she should be 
nude. Rabbi Shimon Bar Nahmani said in the name of Rabbi 
Yonatan: Evil persons are not judged in Hell except in the 
nude, as has been said, ‘O Lord, O Lord, when thou awakest, 
thou shalt despise their image’ (Ps. 73:20)” - meaning that 
very fact of coercing a person to be nude is a degradation (cf. 
Maamad ha-Ishah, 223-28). 
[Menachem Elon (2"¢ ed.)] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Guttmann, Mafte’ah, 2 (1917), 122-8; S. Assaf, 
Ha-Onshim Aharei Hatimat ha-Talmud (1922), passim; BT, 1 (1951°), 
168-72, 5 (1953), 295-300; 12 (1967), 49-74; G. Melber, Averat Innus va- 
Averot Miniyyot Aherot ba-Mishpat ha-Ivri u-va-Mishpat ha-Angli... 
(Diss. Jerusalem 1960), summary in Eng.; EM, 2 (1965), 935-7. ADD. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Elon, Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri (1988), 1:48, 72, 175; 
185, 208, 248, 282ff., 287, 290ff., 297, 312, 318, 396, 414, 456 ff, 654, 655, 
670, 692ff., 697, 711, 722, 790ff.; 2:842, 1070; idem, Jewish Law (1994), 
1:53, 80, 194, 208, 234, 289, 334, 339ff., 344ff., 354, 373, 380ff.; 2:483, 
505, 556ff., 810, 827ff., 855, 860, 877ff., 891, 969 ff; 3:1030, 1291; M. Elon 
and B. Lifshitz, Mafteah ha-Sheelot ve-ha-Teshuvot shel Hakhmei Se- 
farad u-Zefon Afrikah (legal digest) (1986), 3-5, 9-13, 173; B. Lifshitz 
and E. Shochetman, Mafteah ha-Sheelot ve-ha-Teshuvot shel Hakhmei 
Ashkenaz, Zarefat ve-Italyah (legal digest) (1997), 4-5, 6-11; M. Elon, 
Maamad ha-Ishah, Mishpat ve-Shipput, Masoret u-Temurah, Ara- 
kheyah shel Medinah Yehudit ve-Demokratit (2005), 216-28; N. Rak- 
over, “Coercive Marital Relations between a Man and his Wife,’ in: 
Shenaton ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri (1980), vol. 6-7, 295 (Heb.); N. Rakover, 
“Hitgabberut ha-Yezer ke-Taanat Ones, in: Tehumin, 18 (1998), 197; Y. 
Zefira, “Yahasei Ishut bi-Khefiyyah, in: Tehumin, 24 (2004), 222. 


SEYMOUR, DAVID (Chim; 1911-1956), U.S. photographer. 
Chim was born in Warsaw, where his father was a pioneer 
Hebrew and Yiddish publisher. He studied photography and 
the graphic arts at the Leipzig Academy. In 1931 he moved to 
Paris, where he shared a studio with Robert *Capa and Henri 
Cartier-Bresson, and became a free-lance press photographer. 
At the outbreak of the Spanish Civil War he went to Spain and 
at the end of the war covered the journey of 1,000 Spanish 
loyalist refugees to Mexico. At the outbreak of World War 11, 
Chim went to the United States, where he joined the air force 
and served as a photo intelligence officer. In Paris he rejoined 
Capa and Cartier-Bresson and together they founded Mag- 
num Photos, one of the foremost international photographic 
agencies. His first peacetime assignment was a picture story 
of UNESCO for which he photographed his moving studies of 
homeless children in war-torn Europe. He befriended children 
everywhere, helped to support them, and where possible, set- 
tled them in private homes. Chim frequently visited Israel and 
was killed while covering the Sinai Campaign of 1956. 


[Peter Pollack] 


SEYMOUR, JANE (Joyce Penelope Wilhelmina Franken- 
berg; 1951-_), actress. Born in Hayes, England, to a British fa- 
ther and a Dutch mother, she assumed the stage name of Jane 
Seymour at age 17, after King Henry viit's third wife. Her film 
career began in 1969 with an uncredited role in Oh! What a 
Lovely War. Her first major film role was as Lillian Stein, a 
Jewish woman seeking shelter from the Nazis, in the 1970 war 
drama The Only Way. Other feature films include Young Win- 
ston (1972); the James Bond movie Live and Let Die (1973); Sin- 
bad and the Eye of the Tiger (1977); Somewhere in Time (1980); 
Lassiter (1984); and Wedding Crashers (2005). 

Seymour appeared in numerous Tv movies and series, 
most notably as Dr. Michaela Quinn in the Tv series and 
movie Dr. Quinn, Medicine Woman (1993-2001), a role that 
earned her three Emmy nominations. She won a Best Support- 
ing Actress Emmy for her performance in the Tv miniseries 
Onassis (1988) and was nominated for Best Actress Emmys 
for the miniseries Captains and the Kings (1976) and War and 
Remembrance (1988). 
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In 1999 Seymour was named an Officer of the Order of 
the British Empire (OBE) by Britain’s Queen Elizabeth 11. She 
has served as the official spokesperson for UNICEF and the 
international ambassador for Childhelp U.S.A. In 2005 she 
became a U.S. citizen. 

Seymour was married to theater director Michael Atten- 
borough (1971-73); after two other divorces, she married film 
director James Keach in 1993. She wrote several books, includ- 
ing Remarkable Changes (2003); Two at a Time: Having Twins 
(2001); and Jane Seymour’ Guide to Romantic Living (1986). 


[Ruth Beloff 2™4 ed.)] 


°SEYSS-INQUART, ARTHUR (1892-1946), Austrian Nazi 
lawyer who prior to the Anschluss was active in nationalist 
circles. He was appointed by the Austrian chancellor Kurt von 
Scnushnigg to the Council of State in the hope that he would 
mediate with the extreme Right. In 1938, because of German 
pressure on Austria, Seyss-Inquart was appointed minister of 
the interior in the Austrian cabinet, a function in which he ex- 
ecuted the coup that led to the Austrian Anschluss to Germany 
that year. He then became chancellor of Austria, and later 
Reichsstatthalter (a high official whose task was to coordinate 
the activities of various ministries in occupied territories). In 
October 1939 he became deputy governor general of Poland, 
where he looked for territory for the Lublin Reservation. On 
May 19, 1940, he was appointed Reichskommissar for Holland, 
with the hope that he could copy his Austrian performance in 
Holland. He remained in this post until the German capitula- 
tion on May 5, 1945. 

Seyss-Inquart was known for his devotion to *National- 
Socialism and his blind obedience to Hitler. His antisemitism 
was less extreme than that of many other Nazi leaders, but this 
did not prevent him from efficiently carrying out the persecu- 
tion of the Jews in Holland. Only occasionally was he more 
moderate, probably for political reasons. Still he took an ac- 
tive role in the deportation of Jews in Holland. He wanted to 
be the initiator of operations and not have outside parties in- 
fringing on his area of responsibility. However, he never en- 
tered into conflict with Hitler on any policy, so that Hitler, as 
a token of his esteem, designated Seyss-Inquart foreign min- 
ister in his will. Sentenced to death at the Nuremberg trials, 
Seyss-Inquart was executed by hanging. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Davidson, Trial of the Germans (1966), 
446-82; G.M. Gilbert, Nuremberg Diary (1947), index; 1mT, Trial of 
the Major War Criminals, 24 (1949), index; H.J. Neumann, Arthur 
Seyss-Inquart (Dutch, 1967). 

[Jozeph Michman (Melkman) / Michael Berenbaum (24 ed.)] 


SFARD, DAVID (1905-1981), Yiddish writer and editor. Born 
in Trisk, Volhynia, he initially received a traditional Jewish ed- 
ucation, then attended Hebrew-Polish schools (1919-26) and 
studied philosophy and participated in the literary circle of 
I.M. *Weissenberg in Warsaw (1926-28). His first poetic col- 
lection, Shtaplen (“Steps,’ 1929) appeared while he was study- 
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ing in France (1928-31), where he wrote a doctoral dissertation 
on Hegel. In 1932 he returned to Warsaw and became actively 
involved in leftist Yiddish literary life, in 1933 becoming a 
member of the illegal Polish Communist Party. In 1939 he fled 
to Soviet-occupied territory. Repatriated to Poland in 1946, he 
occupied a prominent position in Jewish cultural life, espe- 
cially as editor of the publishing venture Yidish-Bukh, which 
published more than 200 books. His own writings include 
the verse collections Lider (“Poems,’ 1957), and Borvese Trit 
(“Barefoot Steps,’ 1966), literary criticism, short stories, and 
translations. In 1969 he immigrated to Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 6 (1965), 527-30. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
Puy: D. Sfard, Mit Zikh un mit Andere (1984). 


[Sol Liptzin / Gennady Estraikh (2"¢ ed.)] 


SFORNO, OBADIAH BEN JACOB (c. 1470-c. 1550), Italian 
biblical commentator and physician. Born in Cesena, Sforno 
was especially attached to his brother Hananel, who for a time 
supported him financially. Nothing is known about his father. 
In Rome Obadiah studied philosophy, mathematics, philology, 
and, in particular, medicine, which profession he followed; 
there on Cardinal Grimani’s recommendation he taught 
Hebrew from 1498 to 1500 to the Christian humanist Jo- 
hannes *Reuchlin. He met David *Reuveni when the latter was 
in Rome (1524). After staying in various cities, he finally set- 
tled at Bologna, where he played an active role in resuscitating 
a Hebrew printing house and in organizing the community. 
He established a bet-midrash which he conducted until his 
death. His renown was such that Italian rabbis addressed 
halakhic questions to him, and his decisions were quoted in 
the responsa of Meir *Katzenelbogen, who referred to him 
in terms of great esteem (Resp. Maharam of Padua, nos. 
48-49). 

Obadiah’s reputation rests chiefly on his commentary 
on the Pentateuch, Song of Songs, and Ecclesiastes, which 
first appeared in Venice in 1567; on Psalms (Venice, 1586), on 
Job (Mishpat Zedek, Venice, 1589) and on Jonah, Habakkuk 
and Zechariah which were published in the Rabbinic Bible, 
Kehillot Moshe (Amsterdam, 1724-28). While generally lim- 
iting himself to the literal exegesis of the biblical text and at 
times going beyond this to give an exposition in keeping with 
the contemporary scientific outlook (e.g., on the Creation), 
he avoids mystical and kabbalistic interpretations. He pays 
comparatively little regard to philology, being on the whole 
satisfied to elucidate the contents of a passage without enter- 
ing into a philological analysis. He does not give historical 
explanations or identify places except in rare instances, avail- 
ing himself, however, of his medical knowledge in his exege- 
sis, e.g., Genesis 43:27, and in explaining the reasons for the 
commandments. 

In his commentary on the Song of Songs and Ecclesias- 
tes, as well as on the Pentateuch, he employs allegory, e.g., in 
expounding the reason for the injunction of the red *heifer. 
Instead of dealing separately with individual difficulties in a 
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verse, he prefers to incorporate the solution in a brief run- 
ning comment on the passage as a whole. He takes pains to 
emphasize the inner connection between different parts of 
a verse and to account for duplications in phraseology, e.g., 
Genesis 43:28. In many instances he deals with the motives 
that inspired acts of heroism. His explanation is at times ex- 
tremely incisive, e.g., Genesis 39:19. While often quoting rab- 
binical statements in support of his views, he rarely makes use 
of historical aggadot. 

He aimed at inculcating a love for mankind in general 
and not only for fellow Jews, the difference between them be- 
ing quantitative and not qualitative (Ex. 19:5), and his com- 
mentaries contain frequent references to humanistic ideas. In 
line with this he quoted that “righteous gentiles are undoubt- 
edly dear to Me” ie., to God (loc. cit.), and “the whole of man- 
kind is Thine own treasure” (Deut. 33:3). At times, however, 
he introduces his views in a somewhat artificial manner, e.g., 
Numbers 23:22-24. 

His commentary on the Pentateuch is prefaced by an 
introduction entitled Kavvanot ha-Torah (“The inner mean- 
ing of the Torah”), in which he deals with the structure of 
the Pentateuch and the reasons for its precepts, in particular 
for the sacrifices, on which he dwells at some length. His 
wide learning is reflected in his other literary productions. 
Thus he wrote a philosophical work Or Ammim (Bologna, 
1537), in which he sought to refute the views of Aristotle, 
which are in conflict with the principles of Judaism, by em- 
ploying the basic elements of the Greek philosopher’s own 
teachings. He translated the work into Latin, under the title 
Lumen Gentium, dedicating it to King Henry 11 of France (Bo- 
logna, 1548). He wrote a commentary on Avot (published in 
the Roman Mahzor, Bologna, 1540-41), as well as other un- 
published works: a translation of Euclid’s eight books, a He- 
brew grammar, some responsa, and smaller works on vari- 


ous subjects. 
[Avie Goldberg] 


His pentateuchal commentary was edited after his death 
by his brother HANANEL, an eminent talmudist. oBADIAH 
BEN ISRAEL SEFORNO, Venetian talmudist, was the pub- 
lisher of Yemin Adonai Romemah (Venice, c. 1600) by Mena- 
hem Azariah da *Fano. SOLOMON SHEMAIAH BEN NISSIM 
SFORNO (d. 1617), rabbi of Asti and then of Venice, was the 
author of various works, largely unpublished; these include 
responsa, some of which were included by Jacob *Heilbron 
in his Nahalat Yaakov (Padua, 1622), and commentaries to 
different biblical books. He edited Judah Halevi’s Kuzari with 
Judah Moscato’s commentary (Venice, 1594). 


[Ariel Toaff] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Finkel, Obadja Sforno als Exeget (1896); 
A.Z. Aescoly (ed.), Sippur David ha-Re’uveni (1940), 113-4 (first pag- 
ination); L.A. Wohlgemuth, in: Scritti... Sally Mayer (1956), 120-5 
(Heb. section); J. Volk, in: Sefer Niger (1959), 277-302 (incl. bibl.); 
Laras, in: Sinai, 62 (1967), 262-7; Fuerst, Bibliotheca, 3 (1863), 319; 
Mortara, Indice, 61; Colorni, in: RM1, 28 (1962), 78-88; C. Roth, Jews 
in the Renaissance (1959), index. 
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SHAALBIM or SHAALABBIN (Heb. 0°299W; p2?vW). 

(1) Town in the territory of the tribe of Dan, together 
with Aijalon (Josh. 19:42). The place was inhabited by Amor- 
ites, who submitted to the tribe of Ephraim (Judg. 1:35). One 
of David's “mighty men,” Eliahba the Shaalbonite, was born 
there (11 Sam. 23:32; 1 Chron. 11:33). Shaalbim was included 
with Beth-Shemesh in Solomon’s second administrative dis- 
trict (I Kings 4:9). Jerome mentions a village called Selebi to 
the north of Emmaus (P1, vol. 25, p. 488). 

Shaalbim is identified with the village of Salbit, northwest 
of the Aijalon Valley. This place was found deserted in the 19 
century, but was later resettled by inhabitants of the nearby 
village of Beit (Bayt) Duqqt. In 1948 it was occupied by the 
Israel army whose soldiers discovered a mosaic-paved floor 
with an inscription in old Hebrew script. Excavations by the 
Hebrew University in 1949 revealed a Samaritan synagogue. 
The building is rectangular, approximately 50.5 x 26.4 ft. 
(15.40 X 8.05 m.) and oriented toward the northeast, in the 
direction of Mt. Gerizim. It contained the remains of two 
mosaic-paved floors, one above the other, approximately 
5.9-11.5 in. (15-28 cm.) apart. The lower floor, the better pre- 
served of the two, is decorated in black, red, and white and 
contains a rectangular panel 19.7 x 10.4 ft. (6 x 3.20 m.) with 
a rosette pattern in a crowstep border. In the center is a circle, 
4.7 ft. (1.45 m.) in diameter, with a Greek inscription men- 
tioning the eukterion (praying place). Below the inscription 
are two seven-branched candlesticks, and between them is 
an ornament which has been interpreted as a symbol of Mt. 
Gerizim. To the north of the panel and close to its border is 
an inscription in Samaritan script of Exodus 15:18; “The Lord 
will reign for ever and ever.’ Another fragmentary Samaritan 
inscription was found south of the panel. The synagogue ap- 
parently dates to the fourth century c.£.; it was probably de- 
stroyed in the fifth or sixth century. 

[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


(2) In 1951 a kibbutz was established at Shaalbim. In 1970 
there were 270 inhabitants. Affiliated with Poalei Agudat 
Israel, it was founded as a *Nahal outpost by members of the 
Ezra movement together with Israel-born youth. Later, im- 
migrants from English-speaking and other countries joined 
the settlement. Its population was 1,232 in 2004, including a 
hesder yeshivah and other educational facilities. Nearby was 
the religious rural settlement of Nof Ayalon with a popula- 
tion of 2,377. 

[Efraim Orni] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abel, Geog, 2 (1938), 438; Sukenik, in: BRE, 1 
(1949), 26 ff.; Enziklopedyah la-Hakirot Arkheologiyyot be-Erez Yisrael 
(1970), 548-9. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Tsafrir, L. Di Segni, and J. 
Green, Tabula Imperii Romani. Iudaea - Palaestina. Maps and Gaz- 
etteer (1994): 226, S.v. “Selebi” 


SHAANAN, AVRAHAM (1919-1988), Hebrew writer and lit- 
erary critic. Born in Galicia, Shaanan went to Palestine in 1935. 
Between 1953 and 1957 he was the London correspondent for 
the daily Davar, and subsequently edited its weekly literary sup- 
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plement. He lectured in comparative literature at Tel Aviv Uni- 
versity (1957-61) and was cultural attaché to the Israel Embassy 
in Paris from 1963 to 1966, and editor of the literary supplement 
of *Davar. His stories and articles first appeared in Gilyonot and 
then in other literary journals in Israel and abroad. 

His books include Ha-Olam shel Mahar (“The World 
of Tomorrow,’ 1952), stories; Hillel Kawerin (1955), a novel; 
Iyyunim be-Sifrut ha-Haskalah (“Studies in Haskalah Litera- 
ture,’ 1952), dealing with the influence of French literature on 
Haskalah writers; Millon ha-Sifrut ha-Hadash - ha-Ivrit ve-ha- 
Kelalit (“A Dictionary of Modern Hebrew and World Litera- 
ture,’ 1959; 1970; 1978) and a study of Shaul Tchernichowsky 
(1984). His major work is a history of modern Hebrew litera- 
ture, Ha-Sifrut ha-Ivrit ha-Hadashah li-Zrameha (“Trends in 
Modern Hebrew Literature,’ 4 vols. 1962-67, incomplete). He 
also published an anthology, Soferei Olam (“World Authors,’ 
1966), 21 works by world-famous authors translated into He- 
brew, with introductions, biographies, and notes. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Friedlander, Historiyografiyah shel ha-Si- 
frut, in: Yedioth Aharonoth (March 31, 1978). 

[Getzel Kressel] 


SHAAREI SHEVUOT (Heb. niyiaw yw), work on the laws 
of oaths, consisting of 20 chapters. It is extensively quoted 
by the early posekim such as *Meir of Rothenburg, as well as 
in the Ittur of *Isaac b. Abba Mari and in the Mordekhai of 
*Mordecai b. Hillel. The authorship of this work has been a 
subject of dispute among scholars. It has been attributed er- 
roneously to Isaac b. Reuben Alfasi. It now appears, however, 
that Isaac b. Reuben merely wrote an edited translation from 
the Arabic of David b. Saadiah’s Mishpetei Shevuot and added 
a short rhymed introduction giving his own name in acros- 
tic. As a result the work was wrongly ascribed to him. As the 
work is usually published together with the halakhot of Alfasi, 
it is often referred to as “the Shearim (lit. “gates,” ie., chap- 
ters) of R. Alfasi? 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or, no. 1085; I. Friedlaender, in: 
MGWJ, 55 (1911), 502f.; L. Ginzberg, in: REJ, 67 (1914), 141-3; S. Assaf, 
in: KS, 3 (1926-27), 296f. 


SHAAREI TIKVAH (Heb. F1?m “WwW), urban community 
in Samaria. The town is located in western Samaria, on the 
western slopes of the Samarian mountains, northeast of Petah 
Tikvah. It was established in 1983 and the first settlers arrived 
in 1985. The founders sought to create an urban community 
with a mixed religious and secular population. In 1990 Shaarei 
Tivkah received municipal council status. In 2002 its popu- 
lation was 3,650. In the town’s vicinity are remains from the 
Second Temple period. 


WEBSITES: www.shaarey-tikva.muni.il; www.moetzetyesha. 


co.il. 
[Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 


SHA’AR HA-AMAKIM (Heb. 0°7797 IW; “Gateway of the 


Valleys’), kibbutz in northern Israel, on the ridge separating 
the Zebulun and Jezreel valleys, 1 mi. (2 km.) W. of Kiryat 
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Tivon, affiliated with Kibbutz Arzi ha-Shomer ha-Zair. Shaar 
ha-Amakim was founded in 1935 by pioneers from Yugoslavia. 
In the 1936-39 Arab riots the settlement came under frequent 
attack in an attempt to dislodge it from its strategic position. 
In 1970 the kibbutz had 580 inhabitants, maintaining a stable 
population into the 21° century. It developed intensive, fully 
irrigated farming based on field crops, plantations, fishery, 
and dairy cattle. The kibbutz owned Chromagen Solar Energy 
Systems, a leader in the field. 
WEBSITE: wwwssharmakim.org.il. 
[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


SHAAR HA-GOLAN (Heb. 7135 IvwW; “Gateway of the 
Golan’), kibbutz founded in 1937 on the northern bank of 
the Yarmuk river, central Jordan valley, Israel. Next to the kib- 
butz is an 8,o00-year-old prehistoric settlement. It was first 
excavated by M. Stekelis in the years 1949-52. He uncovered 
remains of a previously unknown culture, which he named 
“Yarmukian Culture” after the nearby river. Pottery appears 
here for the first time in Israel, gives this cultural stage its 
name as Pottery Neolithic. In the years 1989-2004 Y. Gar- 
finkel conducted large-scale excavations and uncovered ca. 
3,000 sq.m. 

The new excavations clarify that Shaar ha-Golan is of 
outstanding importance for a number of reasons. Surveys 
and excavations have shown that it is some 20 hectares in 
area, making it one of the largest settlements of its period in 
the world. The excavations uncovered three large courtyard 
houses, ranging between 250 and 700 sq.m. in area. Monu- 
mental construction on this scale is unknown elsewhere in 
this period. The houses consist of a central courtyard with 
several small rooms around it. This is an architectural con- 
cept that still exists in traditional Mediterranean societies. The 
courtyard house makes its first appearance at Sha’ar ha-Golan, 
giving the site a special importance in architectural history. 
The houses were separated by streets that constitute evidence 
of advanced community planning. Three passageways were 
uncovered, including a central street about 3 m. wide, paved 
with pebbles set in mud, and a narrow winding alley 1 m. 
wide. These are the earliest streets discovered in Israel, and 
among the earliest streets built by man. A well, 4.26 m. deep, 
was dug into the water table. It is indicative of advanced hy- 
drological knowledge and technological engineering. Exotic 
objects discovered in the excavations include sea shells from 
the Mediterranean, polished stone vessels made from ala- 
baster (or marble), and blades made from obsidian (volcanic 
glass) from Turkey. These point to trade connections extend- 
ing over 700 km. 

About 300 art objects were found at Sha’ar ha-Golan, 
making it the main center of prehistoric art in Israel and one 
of the most important in the world. Among the outstanding 
art objects are figurines in human form made of fired clay or 
carved on pebbles. The overwhelming majority are female 
images, interpreted as representing a goddess. The clay figu- 
rines are extravagant in their detail, giving them a surrealis- 
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tic appearance, while the pebble figurines are minimalist and 
abstract in form. Because of the unique artistic quality of the 
figurines the Metropolitan Museum of New York and the 
Louvre Museum in Paris have mounted 10-year exhibits of 
selected objects. In Israel, figurines are exhibited at the Israel 
Museum in Jerusalem and in the local museum built in Kib- 


butz Sha’ar ha-Golan. 
[Yosef Garfinkel (24 ed.)] 


The kibbutz is affiliated with Kibbutz Arzi Ha-Shomer 
ha-Zair. It was founded by pioneers from Czechoslovakia as a 
tower and stockade settlement and soon came under attack in 
the Arab riots. In the *War of Independence, the kibbutz lay 
exposed to attack and, on May 18, 1948, it became untenable 
as the invading Syrian Army, together with Iraqi and Jorda- 
nian contingents, took nearby Zemah and advanced on De- 
ganyah. The site was recaptured, however, together with the 
neighboring kibbutz Massadah, two days later. Both villages 
had been completely destroyed, and although they remained 
on the front line, the settlers immediately began reconstruc- 
tion. In the following two decades, and particularly in the 
period preceding the *Six-Day War (June 1967), the nearby 
Syrian and Jordanian positions repeatedly harassed the kib- 
butz. Although the capture of the Golan Heights in June 1967 
removed the danger from the Syrian side, the kibbutz, situated 
on the Jordanian border as well, continued to suffer from fre- 
quent shelling. In 1970 Sha’ar ha-Golan had 590 inhabitants, 
dropping to 503 in 2002. In spite of its security problems, the 
kibbutz developed a model economy based on subtropical ir- 
rigated field crops, bananas, avocados, dates, beehives, poul- 
try, and dairy cattle. It also had a plastics factory, a few stores 
at the nearby Zemah junction, and guest rooms. 

[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Stekelis, in: IEJ, 1 (1951), 1ff.; 2 (1952), 216-7; 
E. Anati, Palestine before the Hebrews (1963), 263 ff. WEBSITE: Www. 
shaar-hagolan.co.il. 


SHAAR HEFER-BEIT YIZHAK (Heb. 197) yw; “Gateway 
to Hefer [plain]”), moshav in central Israel, E. of Netanyah, 
affiliated with Ha-Moezah ha-Haklait. The moshav consists 
of four separate settlements: Beit Yizhak founded in 1939 by a 
group of settlers from Germany; Gan Hefer, inhabited by sec- 
ond-generation farmers, mostly from Netanyah, belonging to 
the *Benei Binyamin association founded in 1940; Shaar Hefer, 
established by immigrants from Czechoslovakia founded in 
1940; and Nirah, established in 1941 by middle-class immi- 
grants from Czechoslovakia. At the beginning, each settle- 
ment was independent, but soon after their establishment, it 
was proposed to unite them. First Gan Hefer was united with 
Shaar Hefer. Later on, in the 1950s, Sha’ar Hefer merged with 
the adjacent moshav Nirah. In 1970 the combined Sha/ar Hefer 
had 350 inhabitants. In 1972, Sha’ar Hefer and Beit Yitzhak 
were united as a single settlement, Sha'ar Hefer-Beit Yizhak. 
The population of the united settlement was 1,560 inhabitants 
at the end of 2002, thanks to new housing and the absorption 
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of newcomers. The moshav’s economy was based on citrus 
groves, vegetables, milch cattle, and poultry. Beit Yizhak was 
known for its natural confiture factory. 
WEBSITE: www.beit-yitzhak.org.il 
{Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


SHAATNEZ (Heb. TiN; Gr. KiPdnAog, “counterfeit”), cloth 
combining wool and linen. Leviticus 19:19 and Deuteronomy 
22:11 prohibit the wearing of shaatnez, in the former passage 
explained as beged kilayim, “cloth made from a mixture of two 
kinds of material,” in the latter passage explained as “wool and 
linen together.” While the meaning of the term is therefore 
clear, its etymology is obscure, modern speculation ranging 
from unlikely Hebrew combinations (e.g., saarat-anez sup- 
posedly meaning “[sheep’s] hair-[flax] stalk”) to the no more 
likely Coptic (saht, “woven,” nudj, “false” [cf. the Lxx]), and 
vulgar Arabic (shash, “black gauze,’ ‘atmuz, “strong”) deriva- 
tions. The word looks foreign. 

The clothing of the priests was notably exempt from the 
prohibition of shaatnez. Exodus 28:6, 8, 15, and 39:29 pre- 
scribe that various pieces be made of linen and colored wool 
interwoven (cf. Kil. 9:1: “Priests wear only wool and linen [i.e. 
shaatnez] when they serve in the temple”). This suggests that 
the general prohibition was grounded on the taboo character 
of such a mixture, pertaining exclusively to the realm of the 
sacred (cf. Maimonides’ view, below). 

The rabbis interpret the word shaatnez as being a com- 
pound standing for shua (¥iW; each thread smoothed out by 
the process of carding); tavui (110; each strand spun); and 
nuz (13; woven or twisted together). The Torah’s prohibition 
against shaatnez therefore only applies when a strand of wool 
and one of linen, each carded, spun, and twisted, have been 
joined together by weaving, sewing, or tying (Kil. 9:8). The 
rabbis, however, prohibited the wearing of wool and linen even 
when their threads are simply sewn, tied, or pasted together 
(Nid. 61b; Rashi to Hor. 11a). The prohibition was extended to 
include sitting on shaatnez fabrics although the Torah origi- 
nally only forbade the wearing of mixed garments (Taan. 
27b). It is, however, permitted to utilize shaatnez shrouds for 
a corpse (Nid. 61b). 

In accordance with the general principle that a positive 
precept overrides a negative one, it is permitted to attach blue 
woolen zizit to a linen garment (Men. 40a). It was likewise 
permitted for priests to wear garments of mixed texture pre- 
scribed by the Torah when performing priestly service in the 
Sanctuary (Yoma 69a). 

Although the prohibition is considered a prime example 
of a divine statute which has no rational explanation (jin), 
Jewish thinkers throughout the ages have attempted to ra- 
tionalize its intent. Maimonides explained that the wearing 
of mixed garments was forbidden since heathen priests wore 
such garments (Guide of the Perplexed 3:37). Nahmanides 
suggested that the person mixing diverse kinds was guilty of 
displaying that he was improving upon the species created 
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by God (Commentary to Lev. 19:19) while S.R. Hirsch saw in 
this commandment a reminder to man that he must guard 
his assigned purpose and place in the world just as the spe- 
cies must be distinctly preserved (Commentary to Lev. 19:19, 
tr. by I. Levy (1958), 534f.). 

Elaborate chemical and microscopic tests have been 
developed to check for the presence of shaatnez in clothing. 
In many cities with large Jewish populations, shaatnez labo- 
ratories have been established to check for shaatnez in gar- 
ments. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Brown, S.R. Driver, and C.A. Briggs, A 
Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament (1962), s.v. (ety- 
mology); Koehler-Baumgarten, s.v. (etymology); Ben- Yehuda, Mil- 
lon, s.v. (etymology); D. Feldmann Shimmushah shel Torah (1951), 


128-36; Eisenstein, Dinim, 429f. 
[Aaron Rothkoff] 


SHABAD (Szabad), ZEMAH (1864-1935), physician, com- 
munal leader, and publicist, one of the heads of the Vilna com- 
munity, known for his cultural and political activities. Born 
in Vilna, in 1881 Shabad moved with his family to Moscow, 
where he completed his studies in the faculty of medicine at 
Moscow University (1884-89). In 1894 Shabad settled in Vilna, 
devoting himself to work in a hospital, where he became a 
director and a well-known internist. For many years he was 
chairman of *yYEKoPO. Believing in the principle of “produc- 
tivization” in Jewish occupations, he promoted the develop- 
ment of *orT, serving as its chairman until 1925. Shabad was 
distinguished for his manifold activities in the field of public 
health, as founder of the Vilna branch of *oz£, which was affil- 
iated to the national organization of *Toz. In this framework 
he devoted himself to the central organ of Toz, Folksgezund, 
in which he published articles dealing with medical research, 
and formulated many medical terms in Yiddish. 

During World War 1 he worked to save the Jewish masses 
in the battle areas from epidemics and hunger. In 1919-20 he 
served as president of the democratically elected community 
council, and between 1919 and 1927 was a member of the Vilna 
municipal council. Politically he was close to the Folkist Party 
(*Folkspartei) in Poland; he cultivated ideological and per- 
sonal relations with S. *Dubnow before the Russian Revolu- 
tion and also later when Dubnow left Russia. Following a dis- 
agreement with Noah *Prylucki, a split occurred in the party 
in 1926. Later Shabad, as head of the dissidents whose center 
was in Vilna, made contact with the *Minority Bloc led by Y. 
*Gruenbaum, and in 1928 was elected a member of the Pol- 
ish Senate. There he fought manifestations of antisemitism 
and discrimination by the government. At the end of his life 
he became close to the neo-Territorialist (see *Territorialism) 
movement. Supporting Jewish cultural and national autonomy 
(see *Autonomism), and as one of the active members of the 
Central Yiddish School Organization (CysHO), he struggled 
for the rights of secular schools with Yiddish as their language 
of instruction. He was one of the founders of the *yrvo re- 
search institute which was established in Vilna. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Rejzen, Vilne (1935), 737, 7443; Rejzen, 
Leksikon, 4 (1929), 429-34; M. Shalit (ed.), Oyf di Khurves fun Milk- 
homes un Mehumes (1931), 574-602, 903; Dr. Zemah Shabad, der Vi- 


senschaftler un Publitsist (1937). 
[Moshe Landau] 


SHABAZI, SHALEM (fl. 17 century), the greatest of Ye- 
menite Jewish poets. Some 550 of his poems and hymns are 
extant, written in Hebrew, Aramaic, or Arabic. In all of them, 
his name appears in acrostic form either at the beginning of 
the stanzas or in the poem itself. No details are known regard- 
ing his life except what can be deduced from his poems. Liv- 
ing in a period of persecutions and messianic anticipations for 
Yemenite Jewry, Shabazi gave faithful poetic expression to the 
suffering and yearning of his generation, whose national poet 
he became. It seems that he wandered in poverty throughout 
*Yemen. Many legends describe him as a zaddik and miracle 
worker; his tomb in *Taiz was considered holy and became a 
shrine where both Jews and Muslims prayed for relief from 
sickness and misery. His poetry deals primarily with the reli- 
gious themes of exile and redemption, the Jewish people and 
God, wisdom and ethics, Torah, and the life to come. Many 
of his poems deal with the glorious past of the Jews in their 
own land, from which the author draws faith and hope for 
renewed greatness in the future. He wrote poems dedicated 
to the Sabbath and festivals, marriage, and circumcision. His 
ethical poems are outstanding for their teaching and gentle 
moralizing. *Kabbalah and mysticism based on the works of 
the kabbalists who preceded R. Isaac *Luria play an important 
role in his poetry. Academic and medieval scientific themes 
are also a frequent feature. His rare secular poems deal with 
discussions between concrete and abstract objects. His poems 
are not confined to any one theme, but combine several sub- 
jects in one and the same work. Their style, comparable to that 
of rabbinical literature, is prosaic and easy, making his poetry 
readily accessible to the masses. About half the poems in the 
Yemenite diwan, published in many editions, are by him. R. 
Halevi’s edition (1998) includes more than 200 liturgical po- 
ems attributed to Shabazi. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Bacher, in: Jahresbericht der Landes-Rab- 
binerschule in Budapest, 33 (1909-10); Idelsohn, in: Mizrah u-Maarav, 
1 (1929), 8-16, 128-40; A.Z. Idelsohn and H. Torczyner, Shirei Teiman 
(1930), 88-221; Ratzabi, in: Sefunot, 9 (1965), 135-66; idem, in: Ks, 
43 (1967-68), 140-59 (incl. bibl.). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sh. Seri, 
Shirim Hadashim le-Rabi Shalom Shabazi (1976); Sh. Mekinton, Shirei 
Rabenu Shalem Shabazi (c. 1979); R. Ahroni, in: Hebrew Annual Re- 
view, 9 (1985), 5-30; Sh. Radai and A. Korah, Shirei ha-Rav ha-Gaon 
Shalom Shabazi (1986); E. Dori and M. Ben Ami, Divan: Sefer ha- 
Shirim shel Shalom Shabazi (c. 1993); R. Halevi, Shirat Yisrael be-Te- 
man: Mi-Mivhar ha-Shirah ha-Shabazit-Teimanit (1998). 


[Yehuda Ratzaby] 


SHABBAT (Heb. naw), first tractate in the Mishnah, Tosefta, 
and the two Talmuds of the order Moed, dealing in 24 chapters 
with the laws relating to Sabbath and its observance. The last 
four chapters are missing in the Jerusalem Talmud. 
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Chapter 1 deals with the problems of “domains” (re- 
shuyyot, see *Reshut) and with questions concerning what may 
or may not be done on Friday before sunset. Chapter 2 deals 
with the kindling of the Sabbath lights. Chapters 3-4 are on 
keeping food warm or warming it up on the Sabbath. Chap- 
ter 5 concerns the injunction that one’s domestic animals rest 
on the Sabbath. Chapter 6 discusses what one may carry as 
a part of one’s apparel and includes an interesting discussion 
as to whether weapons are to be regarded as apparel. Chapter 
7 is notable for its enumeration of the 39 principal categories 
of works forbidden on the Sabbath. It also discusses the sin- 
offering due for the inadvertent violation of the Sabbath and 
the minimal quantities which incur guilt. Chapter 8 continues 
the question of quantities, chapters 9-15 deal with the defini- 
tions of these various labors, and Chapter 16 discusses mainly 
the problems arising from conflagration. Chapters 17-18 deal 
with *mukzeh, chapter 19 with the problem of circumcision on 
the Sabbath, and chapters 20-24 with a great variety of ques- 
tions relating to the Sabbath, such as bathing, casting lots, at- 
tending to the dead, and feeding cattle. 

The following passages of the Babylonian Gemara de- 
serve particular mention: the description of the origin of 
Hanukkah (21b); the discussion on whether the Books of 
Ezekiel, Ecclesiastes, and Proverbs should be considered ca- 
nonical (13b, 30b); the humility and leniency of *Hillel in con- 
trast to the stringency of *Shammai (29b-30a); differences in 
the attitude of the sages toward Rome and the story of Simeon 
b. *Yohai hiding in a cave for 12 years (33b); and on the min- 
istering angels (malakhei ha-sharet) accompanying the Jew 
from the synagogue to his home on the Sabbath eve (119b). 
The Tosefta to this tractate is divided into 18 chapters. Chap- 
ters 6-7 refer to many interesting customs and superstitions, 
some of which are denounced as idolatrous. 

The tractates Shabbat and Eruvin were originally one 
tractate. The last chapter of Eruvin belongs to Shabbat as does 
that of the Tosefta. The Mishnah of Shabbat derives from 
various sources and different layers can be detected. Most 
conspicuous is the combination of Mishnah collections. It 
contains some of the Mishnah of Meir, Judah, Yose, Simeon, 
and Eleazar. It contains matters that belong together but which 
are scattered in various places and also conflicting views 
both in different places and in one and the same Mishnah. Sev- 
eral of the mishnayot (1:11; 13:1-3, 6, 8; 14:3; et al.) are clearly 
of early date. Nevertheless the Mishnah of Shabbat in its 
present form is in the main from the version of Akiva’s pu- 
pils. From the arrangement of the Tosefta it is clear that it 
had in front of it mishnaic sources different in arrangement 
and scope. The whole of the chapter dealing with “the cus- 
toms of the Amorite” in the Tosefta chapters 6 and 7 (see 
above) is from the Mishnah of Yose. The talmudic tractate 
was translated into English by H. Freedman in the Soncino 
edition (1938). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Epstein, Tannaim, 282-99; H. Albeck, 
Shishah Sidrei Mishnah, 2 (1958), 9-15. 

[Arnost Zvi Ehrman] 
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SHABBAT BERESHIT (Heb. 1°Wx13 N32, “the Sabbath of 
Genesis”), the first Sabbath after *Sukkot on which the new 
annual cycle of the Torah reading in synagogue begins (see 
also * Triennial Cycle), the previous cycle having been com- 
pleted on *Simhat Torah. Its name refers to the first word of 
the Bible “Bereshit” - “In the beginning” It is customary on 
this Sabbath to call to the Torah reading the person who acted 
on Simhat Torah as Hatan Bereshit (see *Bridegrooms of the 
Law; *Torah, Reading of). The term “Shabbat Bereshit” in the 
above sense is fairly recent. In ancient sources this term re- 
fers to any Sabbath, as against other holidays which were also 
called “Sabbath.” Similarly, the seventh year of Shemittah was 
called “Shabbat.” 


SHABBAT HA-GADOL (Heb. 71733 nw; “the great Sab- 
bath”), Sabbath preceding *Passover. The name ha-Gadol (“the 
great”) derives, according to some opinions, from the decla- 
ration in the haftarah (Mal. 3:4,24) “Behold, I will send you 
Elijah the prophet before the coming of the great and terrible 
day of the Lord” (ibid., 3:23). This haftarah was selected in ac- 
cordance with the popular belief that the messianic redemp- 
tion of Israel will occur in the same month as its deliverance 
from the Egyptian bondage (RH 11a). Another opinion on the 
institution of the “great Sabbath” before Passover is that it was 
influenced by the Christian concept of the Saturday before 
Easter. In some ancient rabbinic sources the Sabbaths pre- 
ceding Passover, Shavuot and Sukkot were also called Shab- 
bat ha-Gadol (Elbogen, Gottesdienst, 551). On this Sabbath it 
is customary to read the greater part of the Passover *Hagga- 
dah during the afternoon service. In traditional synagogues, 
the rabbi delivers a sermon devoted almost exclusively to the 
rites and the *dietary laws pertaining to Passover. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenstein, Dinim, 401-2. 


SHABBETAI BEN MEIR HA-KOHEN (1621-1662), Lithu- 
anian rabbi, commentator on the Shulhan Arukh, and posek. 
He was also known as the Sha-Kh from the initials of the title 
of his book, Siftei Kohen. Shabbetai was born in Amstivov near 
Vilkaviskis. In his youth he studied under his father and later 
under *Joshua Hoeschel b. Joseph in Tykocin, moving subse- 
quently to the yeshivah of Cracow with his teacher. From there 
he proceeded to Lublin, where he studied also under *Naph- 
tali b. Isaac ha-Kohen. While still young he returned to Vilna, 
where he married the daughter of the wealthy Samson Wolf, 
a grandson of Moses *Isserles. Shabbetai’s father-in-law pro- 
vided for all his material needs and he was able to devote him- 
self wholly to study. His renown soon spread among scholars 
and he was appointed dayyan in the bet din of Moses *Lima in 
Vilna. In Cracow in 1646, Shabbetai published his first work, 
Siftei Kohen, on the Shulhan Arukh, Yoreh Deah. This work 
received the approbation of the greatest Polish and Lithuanian 
scholars and since 1674 has been published in most editions 
of the Yoreh Deah. That same year also saw the publication of 
the commentary Turei Zahav to the Yoreh Deah by *David b. 
Samuel ha-Levi, who was already renowned and accepted as 
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a posek. Shabbetai thereupon wrote criticisms to Turei Zahav 
entitled Nekuddot ha-Kesef. Although it was only published 
after the death of both Shabbetai and David ha-Levi (Frank- 
furt on the Oder, 1677), many of the criticisms reached the ears 
of David ha-Levi during his lifetime and he replied to them. 
These were published at the end of the commentary Turei Za- 
hav with the title Daf Aharon (“Last Page”) and were read by 
Shabbetai, who replied in his Kunteres Aharon (“Last Adden- 
dum”), published at the end of Nekuddot ha-Kesef. 

The halakhic dispute between the views of David ha- 
Levi and Shabbetai, even after their deaths, was continued by 
other scholars. In most cases the rabbis of Poland and Lithu- 
ania ruled in accordance with Shabbetai, while those of Ger- 
many accepted the view of David ha-Levi. In contrast to many 
of the Polish scholars who preceded him and who criticized 
the author of the Shulhan Arukh, Joseph *Caro, Shabbetai at- 
tempted to justify him fully. In his commentary on the Yoreh 
Deah, he attempts to explain and clarify Caro’s statements and 
to decide between Caro and the criticisms made by Moses 
Isserles. Shabbetai also wrote a commentary on the Hoshen 
Mishpat, which was published after his death with the text of 
the Shulhan Arukh (Amsterdam, 1663). In this work, too, he 
explains the rulings of Caro but does not refrain from criti- 
cizing them; nor did he hesitate to criticize his other prede- 
cessors where their ruling did not appeal to him, or where he 
thought they had erred in their halakhic decisions. His rul- 
ings are based not only upon the principles of the Talmud and 
posekim but also upon logic and reason, although he did not 
abstain from the use of pilpul. His work is a classic of its kind 
and has been accepted to the present day as an authoritative 
reference work for halakhic authorities. 

During the persecutions suffered by Lithuanian Jewry 
in 1655 (a continuation of the massacres of 1648-49), Shab- 
betai was compelled to flee from Vilna to Lublin, but only 
three months later the rioters reached Lublin, and Shabbetai 
succeeded in escaping to Bohemia. He stayed first in Prague, 
and then for a time in Dresnitz, Moravia, after which he was 
appointed rabbi of Holesov, where he died. Shabbetai, who 
had a polished, elegant, and facile style of writing, also had a 
historical sense. He portrayed the Chmielnicki persecutions 
of 1648-49 in his Megillat Eifah (Amsterdam, 1651), in which 
he described the events and the sufferings through which the 
Jews of Poland passed during that era. This work is an impor- 
tant historical document and has been translated into Ger- 
man and Russian. He also composed selihot (publ. in Am- 
sterdam, 1651), in which he poured out his bitter complaints. 
He charged his children and grandchildren always to observe 
the takkanot of the Councils of the Lands and to appoint the 
20" of Sivan as a day of fast, on which they should recite the 
kinot he compiled. 

During the period he was rabbi in Holesov he became 
friendly with a Christian scholar. In the library of the academy 
in Leipzig there is a holograph of a Hebrew letter dated Feb. 3, 
1660, which Shabbetai wrote “to him whom I love as myself, 
the philosopher magister Valentino Wiedreich.” Shabbetai 
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informs him that he has sent him the book of Elijah Bahur 
and asks him to keep in touch with him (Bikkurei ha-Ittim, 
10 (1829), 43-44). 

His other works are: He-Arukh (Berlin, 1767), a com- 
mentary on the Arbaah Turim, Yoreh Deah of Jacob b. Asher; 
Tokfo Kohen (Frankfurt on the Oder, 1677), on the laws of 
possession and undecided laws (teiku); Gevurat Anashim 
(Dessau, 1697), on chapter 154 of the Shulhan Arukh, Even 
ha-Ezer, to which are appended ten responsa written by his 
father; and Poel Zedek (Jesenice, 1720), on the 613 command- 
ments as enumerated by Maimonides, divided for the seven 
days of the week. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1939), 466; C.B. Fried- 
berg, Keter Kehunnah (1898); S.M. Chones, Toledot ha-Posekim (1910), 
586-90; Halpern, Pinkas, 78f., 83f., 153, 182, 275; Ch. Tchernowitz, To- 
ledot ha-Posekim, 3 (1947), 138-58; B. Katz, Rabbanut, Hasidut, Has- 
kalah (1956), 108-11; idem, in: Sefer Yovel le-Y. Baer (1960), 335f.; S. 
Knoebil, Toledot Gedolei Horaah (1927), 87-95; D. Tamar, in: Aresheth, 
3 (1961), 169 n. 13; Y. Yudlov, in: Ks 45 (1970/71), 451. 


[Shlomo Eidelberg] 


SHABBETAI BEN ZEVI HIRSCH OF RASZKOW 
(?-1757?), widely respected Lurianic kabbalist, a colleague of 
R. *Israel b. Eliezer Baal Shem Tov (Besht), who possessed ex- 
pert knowledge of kabbalistic writings. He composed a siddur 
(prayerbook), with kavvanot (theurgic meditations) accord- 
ing to Isaac *Luria (completed mid-1750s; published in Ko- 
rets, 1797 (3 vols.); Lemberg, 1866 (1 vol.), repr. Jerusalem 1980, 
2005). This siddur also contains eight contemplative practices 
from the Besht. In addition, it has contemplative instructions 
of an ecstatic devotional nature not attested to in other East 
European Lurianic siddurim. One important theurgic vari- 
ant in the kavvanot of the Silent Prayer (*Amidah) found in 
no other Lurianic Siddur, except for those of the Jerusalem 
kabbalistic school of R. Shalom *Sharabi, may suggest con- 
tact between these two schools of Lurianic Kabbalah, perhaps 
through the agency of R. Gershon of Kutov, the brother-in- 
law of the Besht, who took up residence in Israel in 1746 and 
traveled back and forth in the mid-1750s. A manuscript of R. 
Shabbetai’s siddur was consulted by R. Asher Margolius when 
he prepared the Lurianic Kavvanot siddur used by the kloiz of 
Brody (Lvov, 1788, repr. Jerusalem 1980, 2005, fol. 3a—b). The 
Lemberg edition of the Raszkower siddur contains glosses 
from two prominent 19"*-century hasidic kabbalists: R. Israel 
of Kozhnitz and R. Zevi of Zhidachov. In 1995, a manuscript 
facsimile of vol. 1 of the Raszkower siddur was published. 
Completed in 1760 by R. Abraham Samson of Raszkow, son 
of R. *Jacob Joseph of Polonnoye, the primary recorder of 
the teachings of the Besht, it contained one of the eight afore- 
mentioned teachings. The Korets, 1784-5 edition of the classic 
theurgic Lurianic work, Pri Ez Hayyim, was published from a 
manuscript with R. Shabbetai’s glosses. In addition, R. Shab- 
betai re-edited a Lurianic work entitled Seder Kelalut Tikkun 
ve-Aliyyat ha-Olamot (Lvov, 1788; previously published in Sefer 
ha-Gilgulim, ed. R. David Gruenhaut; Frankfurt, 1684). Also 
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extant from his hand are five manuscripts of classic Lurianic 
works such as Mevo ha-Shearim and Ez Hayyim. He copied 
these between 1748 and 1756. The work copied in 1756 was in- 
complete and was finished by another scribe in 1759. Also, ex- 
tant is an epistle discussing fine points of scribal law written 
by R. Gershon of Kutov, and copied in 1755 by R. Shabbetai at 
the behest of the Besht. It was later published in the rare Re- 
sponsa, Mishne Avraham (Zhitomir, 1868). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.J. Heschel, “Rabbi Gershon Kutover: His 
Life and Immigration to the Land of Israel,” in: S.H. Dresner (ed.), 
The Circle of the Baal Shem Tov (1985), 44-113, especially 83-89 and 
note 187, and 107-8); M. Kallus, “The Relation of the Baal Shem Tov 
to the Practice of Lurianic Kavvanot in Light of his Comments in the 
Siddur Rashkov,’ in: Kabbalah: Journal for the Study of Jewish Mysti- 
cal Texts, vol. 2 (1997), 151-69; idem, “The Theurgy of Prayer in the 
Lurianic Kabbalah” (Ph.D. diss., Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 
2002, 280-84. 


SHABBETAI ZEVI (1626-1676), the central figure of Shab- 
bateanism, the messianic movement named after him. 


Background of the Movement 
Shabbateanism was the largest and most momentous *messi- 
anic movement in Jewish history subsequent to the destruc- 
tion of the Temple and the *Bar Kokhba Revolt. The factors 
giving rise to its extraordinarily widespread and deep-seated 
appeal are twofold. On the one hand there was the general 
condition of the Jewish people in exile, and the hopes for po- 
litical and spiritual redemption fostered by Jewish religious 
tradition and given great emphasis in Jewish thought, which 
at all times could provide fertile soil for the blossoming of 
messianic movements aimed at ushering in redemption. On 
the other hand there were the specific conditions contribut- 
ing to the impetus of the movement that began in 1665. Po- 
litically and socially, the position of the Jews in the various 
countries of the Diaspora was still basically the same and, with 
few exceptions, they pursued their specific way of life apart 
from the surrounding Christian or Muslim society, facing 
humiliation and persecution at every turn of political events 
and in constant awareness of their insecurity. The great wave 
of anti-Jewish persecution in Poland and Russia which set in 
with the *Chmielnicki massacres in 1648 deeply affected Ash- 
kenazi Jewry and had wide repercussions, especially through 
the large number of captives in many countries whose ran- 
som led to lively agitation. Soon after this disaster came the 
Russian-Swedish War (1655) which also struck those areas 
of Polish Jewish settlement which had not been shattered by 
Chmielnicki’s attacks. Important as these factors undoubt- 
edly were to the upsurge of messianic hopes in Polish Jewry, 
they are not sufficient to explain what actually happened, and 
no doubt local conditions prevailing in various parts of the 
Diaspora contributed their share. But the political and social 
events are only one part of the story. 

The central and unifying factor behind the Shabbatean 
movement was of a religious nature, connected with the pro- 
found metamorphosis in the religious world of Judaism caused 
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by the spiritual renewal centered in Safed in the 16" century. 
Its decisive feature was the rise of the *Kabbalah to a dominant 
position in Jewish life and particularly in those circles which 
were receptive to new religious impulses and formed the most 
active sector of the Jewish communities. The new Kabbalah 
which went out from Safed, especially in its Lurianic forms, 
wedded striking concepts to messianic ideas. It could be char- 
acterized as messianism pervading mysticism, thus introduc- 
ing a new element of tension into the older Kabbalah, which 
was of a much more contemplative nature. Lurianic Kabbalah 
proclaimed an intimate bond between the religious activity 
of the Jew as he performs the commandments of the law and 
*meditations for prayer and the messianic message. All being 
has been in exile since the very beginning of creation and the 
task of restoring everything to its proper place has been given 
to the Jewish people, whose historic fate and destiny symbol- 
ize the state of the universe at large. The sparks of Divinity 
are dispersed everywhere, as are the sparks of the original 
soul of *Adam; but they are held captive by the kelippah, the 
power of evil, and must be redeemed. This final redemption, 
however, cannot be achieved by one single messianic act, but 
will be effected through a long chain of activities that prepare 
the way. What the kabbalists called “restoration” (tikkun) im- 
plied both the process by which the shattered elements of the 
world would be restored to harmony - which is the essential 
task of the Jewish people - and the final result, the state of 
*redemption announced by the appearance of the *Messiah, 
who marks the last stage. Political liberation, and all that the 
national myth connected with it, were seen as no more than 
external symbols of a cosmic process which in fact takes place 
in the secret recesses of the universe. No conflict was foreseen 
between the traditional national and political content of the 
messianic idea and the new spiritual and mystical note which 
it acquired in Lurianic Kabbalah. Those susceptible to the kab- 
balistic theology of Judaism focused their activity on hasten- 
ing the arrival of the “world of tikkun” by an ascetic life which, 
though in strict accordance with the demands of the law, was 
permeated with virtual messianism. This messianism, how- 
ever, was not an abstract hope for a distant future: what made 
Lurianism a dynamic factor in Jewish history was its procla- 
mation that almost the whole process of restoration had been 
completed and that the final redemption was just around the 
corner. Only the last stages had to be passed through and re- 
demption would be at hand. 

As they gained ascendancy and dominated religious life, 
ideas like these became a common catalyst for an acute pre- 
cipitation of messianic fervor. In fact, Lurianic Kabbalah be- 
came a dominant factor only about 1630-40 and the ideology 
of the Shabbatean movement is closely connected with this 
development. That the movement had an overwhelming ap- 
peal to such different centers of the Diaspora as Yemen and 
Persia, Turkey and North Africa, Italy and the Ashkenazi com- 
munities can be explained only by the fact that the intense 
propaganda of Lurianism had created a climate favorable to 
the release of the messianic energies aroused by the victory of 
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AURUM CORONARIUM (Latin “gold for the crown”), term 
for two separate taxes paid in ancient times. 

(1) It was originally a voluntary gift donated by the prov- 
inces to victorious Roman generals and later to emperors upon 
accession. The gift had the form of a golden crown. In time 
it became a mandatory tax, collected by every new emperor. 
When, from the third century c.z., Roman rule changed 
hands every two or three years, it became a heavy burden. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that Romans and Jews alike tried 
to evade payment of the tax. The Talmud tells of “the crown 
for which the inhabitants of Tiberias were called upon to find 
money.’ After demanding that R. Judah ha-Nasi, who was ap- 
parently responsible for transfer of the money, distribute the 
heavy burden equally among all residents, half the citizens of 
Tiberias finally fled to avoid payment (BB 8a). 

(2) For the Jews, however, aurum coronarium took on an- 
other meaning, namely the voluntary contributions of world 
Jewry to support the Patriarchate in Palestine. These funds, 
called Demei Kelila (x'9°%) 127) in rabbinic sources (BB 143a), 
were collected by official messengers (améo0toAo1) of the pa- 
triarch, and as a result were also known as apostolé. According 
to Epiphanius (Adv. haereses 1:30, 3-12) these emissaries were 
of the highest rank and participated in the patriarch’s coun- 
cils. A similar description appears in the letter of authoriza- 
tion given to R. Hiyya b. Abba: “We are sending you a great 
man, our messenger, who shall be treated on a par with our- 
selves until he returns to us” (TJ, Hag. 1:8, 76d; TJ, Ned. 10:10, 
42b). The emperor Julian, probably in an attempt to secure 
the good will of those Jewish communities who were forced 
to carry the burden, ordered the discontinuation of the Jewish 
tax (362-3 C.E.). This pause however, was only temporary (as 
was a similar one in 399-404 C.E.) and collection of the aurum 
coronarium continued until 429 c.z. After the suppression of 
the Patriarchate in 425 c.k., the funds were delivered to the 
Palestinian academies. In an edict dated May 30, 429 c.£., the 
aurum coronarium was officially converted by the emperors 
Theodosius 11 and Valentinian 111 into a special Jewish tax to 
the state treasury (Codex Theod. 16, 8:29). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lacombrade, in: Revue des études anciennes, 
51 (1949), 54-59; Alon, Toledot, 1 (1953), 147, 156ff.; Baron, Social, 2 
(19527), 194-5; Juster, Juifs, 1 (1914), 385. 

[Isaiah Gafni] 


AUSCHWITZ (Oswiecim), Nazi Germany’s largest con- 
centration and extermination camp. The word “Auschwitz” 
has become a metaphor for the Holocaust in general, and the 
phrase “after Auschwitz” has come to signify the great histori- 
cal rupture wrought by the murder of six million Jews. 
These meanings often overshadow the particular and 
specific history of Auschwitz. Founded by German settlers and 
known to them as Auschwitz and to the Poles as OSwiecim, 
the town of Auschwitz/Oswiecim has existed since 1270 (see 
*Oswiecim). Since World War 11, however, the name Aus- 
chwitz refers to the concentration and annihilation camp the 
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Germans established in spring 1940. This camp, which came 
to encompass a whole complex of sections and sub-camps, 
remained in operation until January 27, 1945, when the Red 
Army arrived. 

The character and scope of the atrocities that took place 
in Auschwitz fully justify the identification of the camp as 
the symbolic center of the Holocaust. It was there that the 
single largest group of Jews was murdered: over one million 
men, women, and children; in total more than 90 percent of 
the 1.1 million Jews deported to the camp. To put this num- 
ber in perspective: 750,000 Jews were murdered at the death 
camp of Treblinka; nearly 500,000 at Belzec; 200,000 at So- 
bibor; and 150,000 at Kulmhof (Chelmno). Jewish citizens 
from more European countries (at least 12) were deported to 
Auschwitz than to any other camp. Thus the history of Aus- 
chwitz also testifies to the pan-European character of the 
Holocaust. Then too the Germans killed more than 100,000 
non-Jews at Auschwitz: 75,000 Poles (or some 50 percent of 
the 150,000 Poles deported to the camp), at least 18,000 Sinti 
and Roma (about 80 percent of the 23,000 imprisoned there), 
15,000 Soviet prisoners of war (nearly 100 percent of those 
in the camp), and some 15,000 others (or 60 percent of that 
group). Auschwitz therefore testifies as well to the often for- 
gotten Nazi aim to create a “New Order.” This German plan 
called for the total annihilation of the Jews and the genocide 
of other groups, including selected population strata of the 
Slavs, undesirable Sinti and Roma, and the mentally ill and 
physically handicapped. 

Finally, Auschwitz holds a key place in history because 
its technology and organization were so thoroughly “mod- 
ern.” With its central location in the European railway in- 
frastructure, its business relationships with many large and 
small industries that relied on slave labor, its medical experi- 
ments conducted by highly qualified physicians working in 
collaboration with distinguished research institutions, and 
its large and efficient crematoria equipped with logically de- 
signed killing installations for those deemed “unfit for labor,” 
Auschwitz stands for industrial civilization. In its use of gas 
chambers, it stands, too, for the deliberate nature of the geno- 
cide of which it became a center. People shot with rifles, or 
even machine guns, are killed with arms designed, manu- 
factured, and purchased for use in combat. The use of these 
weapons to massacre civilians is an aberration. Like the gal- 
lows, the guillotine, and the electric chair, gas chambers are 
designed and built to kill non-combatants. Unlike these other 
means of execution, gas chambers permit many people to be 
executed, anonymously, at the same time. The 52 ovens built 
in the five crematoria of Auschwitz, with a total incineration 
capacity of 4,756 corpses per day, testify to the genocidal pur- 
pose of the Nazi state. 

Located in the historical borderland between Germany 
and Poland, the town of Auschwitz was established by Ger- 
mans in the 13" century, became a Polish fief called OSwiecim 
in the 15'" century, merged into the Hapsburg patrimony as 
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Journeys of Shabbetai Zevi. 


the new Kabbalah. This is the reason why places like Amster- 
dam, Leghorn, and Salonika, where the Jews lived relatively 
free from oppression, nevertheless became crucibles of the 
movement and centers of Shabbatean activities. 


Shabbetai Zevi’s Early Years and Personality 

The figure of the man who occupied the center of the move- 
ment is a most unexpected and surprising one. By now, his 
biography is one of the most completely documented of any 
Jew who played an important role in Jewish history. Shabbetai 
Zevi was born in Smyrna (Izmir) on the Ninth of Av, 1626 (un- 
less the date was manipulated to conform with the tradition 
that the Messiah would be born on the anniversary of the de- 
struction of the Temple). His father, Mordecai Zevi, came from 
the Peloponnesus (Patras?), probably from a family of Ash- 
kenazi origin, and as a young man settled in Smyrna, where 
he first was a modest poultry merchant and later became an 
agent for Dutch and English traders. The great economic rise 
of Smyrna in those years made him wealthy and Shabbetai 
Zevi's brothers, Elijah and Joseph, were actually wealthy mer- 
chants. Shabbetai Zevi received a traditional education. His 
gifts being early recognized, he was destined by his family to 
become a hakham, a member of the rabbinic elite. He stud- 
ied under Isaac de Alba and later under the most illustrious 
rabbi of Smyrna at that time, Joseph *Escapa, and seems to 
have been ordained as a hakham when he was about 18. He 
had a thorough talmudic training and even his bitterest de- 
tractors never accused him of being an ignoramus. Accord- 
ing to one source, he left the yeshivah at the age of 15, begin- 
ning a life of abstinence and solitude and studying without 
the help of teachers. He was emotionally closely attached to 
his mother and at an early period developed an intense inner 
life. Starting out on the path of asceticism he was beset by 
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sexual temptations, references to which have survived. In his 
adolescent years he also embarked on the study of Kabbalah, 
concentrating mainly on the *Zohar, Sefer ha-*Kanah, and 
Sefer ha-Peliah. Having acquired considerable proficiency in 
kabbalistic learning, he attracted other young contemporaries 
who studied with him. 

Between 1642 and 1648 he lived in semi-seclusion. Dur- 
ing this period he began to display a character that conforms 
largely to what handbooks of psychiatry describe as an ex- 
treme case of cyclothymia or manic-depressive psychosis. 
Periods of profound depression and melancholy alternated 
with spasms of maniacal exaltation and euphoria, separated 
by intervals of normality. These states, which are richly doc- 
umented throughout his life, persisted until his death. Later 
they were described by his followers not in psychopathological 
but in theological terms as “illumination” and “fall” or “hiding 
of the face” (the state where God hides his face from him). His 
mental affliction brought to the fore an essential trait of his 
character: during his periods of illumination he felt impelled 
to commit acts which ran counter to religious law, later called 
maasim zarim (“strange or paradoxical actions”). Their con- 
tent changed from time to time but a predilection for strange 
and bizarre rituals and sudden innovations pervaded them 
all. One thing was constant to these exalted states — his incli- 
nation to pronounce the Ineffable Name of God, the Tetra- 
grammaton (see *God, Names of). In the periods of melan- 
choly, which were of uneven length, he retired from human 
contact into solitude to wrestle with the demonic powers by 
which he felt attacked and partly overwhelmed. The exact mo- 
ment that this illness broke out is not known, but at the latest 
it took place in 1648 when the news of the Chmielnicki mas- 
sacres reached Smyrna. Starting to utter the Name of God in 
public, he possibly also proclaimed himself the Messiah for the 
first time. Since by then he was known to be mentally afflicted 
nobody took this seriously and his behavior caused no more 
than a temporary commotion. It seems that his extravagances 
aroused more compassion than antagonism. Between 1646 and 
1650 he contracted two marriages in Smyrna which, since they 
were not consummated, ended in divorce. In his home town 
he was considered partly a lunatic and partly a fool, but since 
he had a very pleasant appearance and was highly musical, en- 
dowed with a particularly fine voice, he made friends, though 
not adherents of his kabbalistic speculations. In these years 
he began to speak of a particular “mystery of the Godhead” 
which had been revealed to him through his spiritual strug- 
gles. He used to speak of the “God of his faith” with whom he 
felt a particularly intimate and close relation. It is not clear 
whether by this he meant only the Sefirah Tiferet (see *Kab- 
balah), which he saw as the essential manifestation of God, or 
some supernal power which clothed itself in this Sefirah. At 
any rate, the term Elohei Yisrael (“the God of Israel”) took on 
a special mystical meaning in his parlance. His compulsion 
to violate the law in his illuminated states, which were some- 
times accompanied by imagining experiences of levitation, 
and his repeated claims to be the Messiah, finally led the rab- 
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bis, including his teacher Joseph Escapa, to intervene; around 
1651-54 they banished him from Smyrna. 

For several years Shabbetai Zevi wandered through 
Greece and Thrace, staying for a long time in Salonika, where 
he made many friends. But this stay also ended in disaster 
when, during one of his exalted states, he celebrated a cere- 
monial nuptial service under the canopy with the Torah, and 
committed other acts which were considered intolerable. Ex- 
pelled by the rabbis, in 1658 he went to Constantinople, where 
he spent nine months. There he befriended the famous kab- 
balist David *Habillo (d. 1661), an emissary of the Jerusalem 
community. During this period he made a first attempt to rid 
himself of his demonic obsessions by means of practical Kab- 
balah. On the other hand, during one of his ecstatic periods he 
not only celebrated the three festivals of Passover, Shavuot, and 
Sukkot all in one week, behavior which was bound to arouse 
hostility, but went so far as to declare the abolition of the com- 
mandments and to pronounce a blasphemous benediction to 
“Him, who allows the forbidden.” Expelled once more he re- 
turned to Smyrna, where he stayed until 1662, keeping mostly 
to himself and going through a prolonged period of profound 
melancholy. In 1662 he decided to settle in Jerusalem and trav- 
eled there via Rhodes and Cairo, where he made many con- 
tacts. Throughout this period there is no trace of any messianic 
agitation around him, and his genial and dignified behavior 
during his normal state of mind and his rabbinic and kab- 
balistic scholarship made him a respected figure. By the end 
of 1662 he reached Jerusalem, staying there for about a year, 
wandering around the holy places and tombs of the saints of 
old. His parents died about this time (his mother perhaps even 
earlier). There seems to have been a great deal of talk about 
his strange character and attacks of offensive behavior, but 
this was counterbalanced by his ascetic tenor of life. In a sud- 
den emergency, in the fall of 1663, he was sent to Egypt as an 
emissary for Jerusalem and performed his mission with some 
success. He stayed in Cairo until the spring of 1665, becoming 
closely connected with the circle around Raphael Joseph Che- 
lebi, the head of Egyptian Jewry, who was in deep sympathy 
with ascetic and kabbalistic tendencies. 

From time to time Shabbetai Zevi’s messianic fancies re- 
turned and it is probable that in one of these fits of illumina- 
tion he decided to marry Sarah, an Ashkenazi girl of doubtful 
reputation who either had arrived by herself from Italy or was 
brought over on his initiative when he heard rumors about 
her from Italian visitors. She was an orphan of the 1648 mas- 
sacres in Podolia and used to tell curious stories about herself 
and her upbringing by a Polish nobleman. After some years 
in Amsterdam she had gone to Italy, where she served with 
families and Jewish institutions in Mantua. Rumors that she 
was a woman of easy virtue preceded her and were current 
even later in the intimate circle of Shabbetai Zevi’s admir- 
ers. Possibly influenced by the example of the prophet Hosea 
who married a whore, Shabbetai Zevi married Sarah in Cairo 
on March 31, 1664. In the winter of 1664-65, however, being 
troubled about his violations of the law, he tried to exorcise 
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his demons; thus (according to his own testimony ina reliable 
source) he asked God to take away from him all his abnormal 
states, and entered an extended period of stability. 


The Beginning of the Shabbatean Movement 

The peripeteia in Shabbetai Zevi's life came with the news that 
a man of God had appeared in Gaza who disclosed to every- 
one the secret root of his soul and could give each person the 
particular formula for the tikkun that his soul needed. When 
the story of *Nathan of Gaza’s powers spread, Shabbetai Zevi 
“abandoned his mission and went to Gaza in order to find a 
tikkun and peace for his soul,’ in the words of the first report 
that has been preserved about the beginnings of the move- 
ment. Around mid-April 1665 he arrived in Gaza to visit the 
physician of the soul; by then the latter had had (in Febru- 
ary 1665) an ecstatic vision of Shabbetai Zevi as the Messiah, 
springing no doubt from the tales about him he had heard 
in Jerusalem, where Nathan had studied in 1663 under Jacob 
*Hagiz. These tales and the figure of the man whom the 20- 
year-old Nathan had often seen in the Jewish quarter of Jeru- 
salem had impressed themselves on his mind and crystallized 
in his new vision when he took up the study of Kabbalah in 
Gaza. Instead of curing Shabbetai Zevi of his malady, Nathan 
tried to convince him that he was indeed the true Messiah. 
At first refusing to pay any heed to his importunities, Shab- 
betai Zevi nevertheless accompanied Nathan on a pilgrimage 
to some of the holy places in Jerusalem and Hebron, during 
which they discussed their visions and their validity. Nathan, 
an outstanding young rabbi, was the first man to confirm inde- 
pendently Shabbetai Zevi’s own messianic dreams and, more- 
over, to explain the peculiar rank and nature of the Messiah's 
soul in the kabbalistic scheme of creation. They returned to 
Gaza in the beginning of Sivan (mid-May). According to one 
story, they were celebrating the night of Shavuot in Nathan's 
house along with a group of rabbis, when Nathan fell into a 
trance and announced Shabbetai Zevi’s high rank before the 
assembly; according to another version, this happened in the 
absence of Shabbetai Zevi, who had one of his attacks of mel- 
ancholy and stayed away. About this time, Nathan produced 
an apocryphal text attributed to one Abraham he-Hasid, a 
contemporary of the famous Judah he-Hasid, who as it were 
prophesied the appearance of Shabbetai Zevi and foretold his 
early life in apocalyptic terms, proclaiming him the redeemer 
of Israel. When, some days after Shavuot, Shabbetai Zevi en- 
tered another period of illumination, he had absorbed all these 
new events and, now sure of himself and of Nathan's prophetic 
gifts, returned to his former messianic claims with renewed 
strength. On the 17** of Sivan (May 31, 1665), in Gaza, he pro- 
claimed himself as the Messiah and swept with him the whole 
community, including its rabbi, Jacob *Najara, grandson of 
the celebrated poet, Israel *Najara. Some weeks of frenzied 
excitement followed. Riding around on horseback in majes- 
tic state Shabbetai Zevi summoned a group of his followers, 
appointing them as apostles or representatives of the Twelve 
Tribes of Israel. 
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The messianic news spread like wildfire to other commu- 
nities in Palestine, but encountered strong opposition from 
some outstanding rabbis of Jerusalem, including Abraham 
*Amigo, Jacob *Hagiz, Nathan's teacher, Samuel *Garmison 
(Germizan), and Jacob *Zemah, the famous kabbalist, who 
spoke out against Shabbetai Zevi. Having been denounced to 
the qadi of Jerusalem, he traveled to the city in a large com- 
pany and succeeded in setting the mind of the qadi at rest. 
What exactly happened in Jerusalem in June 1665 is not clear. 
In kingly fashion Shabbetai Zevi circled Jerusalem seven times 
on horseback, winning over some of the rabbis like Samuel 
*Primo, Mattathias *Bloch, Israel *Benjamin, and Moses 
*Galante (the fact of the latter’s adherence to Shabbetai Zevi 
was later suppressed). His conflict with the majority of the 
rabbis came to a head and they banished him from the town, 
but, after informing the rabbis of Constantinople of what hap- 
pened, they apparently took no other active steps against the 
messianic propaganda, refraining from answering the many 
letters that were addressed to them about the events and main- 
taining an enigmatic silence throughout the following year. 

Nathan, on the other hand, who now appeared as the 
prophet and standard-bearer of Shabbetai Zevi, and the group 
around him were very active. He proclaimed the need for a 
mass movement of repentance to facilitate the transition to 
the coming redemption, a step which was sure to win many 
hearts and could scarcely be opposed by the rabbinic authori- 
ties. People from the surrounding countries flocked to him to 
receive individual penance or wrote to him asking to reveal to 
them the root of their soul and tell them how to “restore it.” 
Excessive fasts and other ascetic exercises became the order of 
the day, but Nathan proclaimed the abolition of the fast of the 
176 of Tammuz which instead was celebrated as a day of joy 
in Gaza and Hebron. Letters went out, first to Egypt and the 
circle of Raphael Joseph, telling of the wondrous deeds of the 
prophet and the Messiah. One of the striking new features in 
these letters was the announcement that neither the prophet 
nor the Messiah was obliged to give proof of his mission by 
performing miracles, but that Israel should believe in Shab- 
betai Zevi’s mission without any external proof. The actual 
history of the subsequent mass movement is characterized by 
the intrinsic contradiction between this demand for pure faith 
as a redeeming value and the overwhelming wave of legends 
and reports of miracles which swept the Diaspora. The first 
reports that reached Europe were, curiously enough, not about 
Shabbetai Zevi, but about the appearance of the lost Ten Tribes 
of Israel, who were said to be marching under the command 
of a prophetic and saintly man of God about whom all sorts 
of miraculous stories were told. According to some versions 
they were conquering Mecca, according to others assembling 
in the Sahara Desert, and in a third version marching into Per- 
sia. Rumors of this kind, coming from Morocco, reached Hol- 
land, England, and Germany in the summer of 1665, without 
giving any indication of what actually had happened in Gaza 
or naming Shabbetai Zevi or making any mention of the ap- 
pearance of a Messiah. By contrast, there was a great deal of 
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commotion in the Oriental Jewish communities, which had 
more direct communication with Palestine. 

In September 1665, fortified by a new revelation, Nathan 
addressed a long letter to Raphael Joseph, announcing in the 
first part the changes which had taken place in the hidden 
worlds with the arrival of redemption and explaining what 
these changes entailed for the practice of kabbalistic devo- 
tions. The kavvanot (“meditations”) of Isaac *Luria were no 
longer valid because the inner structure of the universe had 
changed and no holy sparks were left under the domination 
of the powers of evil, the kelippot. The time of redemption had 
come, and even though some might oppose it they could not 
prevent it and would do harm only to themselves. Shabbetai 
Zevi had the power to justify the greatest sinner, even Jesus, 
and “whoever entertains any doubts about him, though he 
may be the most righteous man in the world, he [Shabbetai 
Zevi] may punish him with great afflictions” In the second 
part of the letter Nathan predicts or rather outlines the course 
of events from the present moment until complete redemp- 
tion is achieved. Shabbetai Zevi would take the crown from 
the Turkish king, without war, and make the sultan his ser- 
vant. After four or five years he would proceed to the River 
Sambatyon to bring back the lost tribes and to marry Rebecca, 
the 13-year-old daughter of the resuscitated Moses. During 
this period he would put the Turkish sultan in charge, but the 
latter would rebel against him in his absence. This would be 
the period of the “birth pangs of redemption,’ a time of great 
tribulation from which only those dwelling in Gaza would be 
exempt. The whole tenor of this part of the letter is legendary 
and mythical. Between the present time and the start of the 
actual messianic events there would be an interval of one year 
and several months which should be used for doing penance 
all over the Jewish world. For this purpose Nathan composed 
liturgies, one set for the general public and another set for the 
initiate, comprising kavvanot and mystical prayers for the ex- 
tended fasts prescribed by him. These were sent out to Europe 
and other places along with the first long announcements re- 
garding the advent of the Messiah in the fall of 1665. 


Shabbetai Zevi in Smyrna and Constantinople 

The first reports about Shabbetai Zevi reached Europe early 
in October 1665, and in the following two months detailed 
accounts, deeply imbued with legendary material, arrived 
in Italy, Holland, Germany, and Poland. Why all the corre- 
spondents from Gaza, Jerusalem, and Egypt who became so 
eloquent from September 1665 onward kept silent during the 
three months after the events in Gaza is still unexplained. 
There is also a considerable gap between the events in Eu- 
rope after the news finally came through and what happened 
in those months to Shabbetai Zevi himself. When he left 
Jerusalem under a cloud, probably before the fast of the 17 
of Tammuz, he proceeded through Safed to Aleppo, where he 
arrived on the 8" of Av (July 20, 1665) and left on August 12. 
Although his fame had preceded him, he refused to appear 
publicly as the Messiah, but talked to several people in private, 
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including Solomon *Laniado and other members of the rab- 
binic court who became his enthusiastic supporters. Similarly, 
when he arrived in Smyrna a short time before Rosh Ha-Sha- 
nah (beginning of September 1665) he kept to himself for a 
long time, staying with his brother Elijah. In the meantime, a 
great commotion flared up in Aleppo where, in October and 
November, the first phenomena of Shabbatean prophesying 
appeared. Not only unlettered people, men and women, were 
swept up in the excitement, but also rabbis and scholars, such 
as Moses Galante from Jerusalem who had come as an emis- 
sary and was caught up in the general turmoil, also following 
Shabbetai Zevi to Smyrna and Constantinople. From Aleppo 
there is the first testimony, outside Palestine, about a general 
revivalist atmosphere in which there were reports of appear- 
ances of the prophet Elijah and a common fund was set up 
to maintain the poor and those who would be affected by the 
widespread halt in commercial activities. 

Although Shabbetai Zevi’s arrival in Smyrna was pre- 
ceded by all kinds of letters and rumors which were bound 
to have precipitated much tension and many expectations, 
nothing spectacular happened for almost three months. The 
rabbis of Smyrna had received a letter from the rabbinate of 
Constantinople about Shabbetai Zevi’s excommunication in 
Jerusalem, yet no action was taken against him. It was only 
when his state of ecstasy returned, in early December, and he 
became feverishly active in his own way, starting a wild com- 
motion and performing many of his “strange acts,’ that the 
rabbis made an attempt to stop him; but by then it was too late. 
The enthusiasm and excitement he engendered swept Smyrna 
Jewry off its feet. Within a period of three weeks, the commu- 
nity was thrown into an uproar and the intensity and public 
character of the proceedings assured them the widest possi- 
ble echo. There were not only several thousands of Jews but 
also a considerable merchant colony of English, Dutch, and 
Italian traders whose reports to their European friends sup- 
plemented the news that now began to stream out of Smyrna 
from Jewish sources. Although Shabbetai Zevi was in con- 
tinuous correspondence with Nathan, he now acted on his 
own. The stormy events that followed are fully documented 
in many sources. 

Shabbetai Zevi used to recite the morning prayers in one 
of the synagogues “with a very agreeable voice that greatly 
pleased those who heard him”; he gave alms very liberally; 
rose at midnight to perform ritual immersions in the sea; and 
there was nothing bizarre about his ascetic behavior. But on 
one of the first days of Hanukkah he appeared “in royal ap- 
parel” in the synagogue and created a great sensation by his 
ecstatic singing. About the same time a delegation arrived 
from Aleppo - Moses Galante and Daniel Pinto and two lay- 
men - who had first made a visit to the prophet in Gaza and 
now wished to greet him officially as the Messiah of Israel. 
During Hanukkah week, Shabbetai Zevi “began to do things 
that seemed strange: he pronounced the Ineffable Name, ate 
[forbidden] fats, and did other things against the Lord and His 
Law, even pressing others to do likewise,” behavior characteris- 
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tic of his states of illumination. The infectious presence of be- 
lievers spurred him on to more radical manifestations. A deep 
cleft became evident between the majority of “believers” and 
a minority of “infidels,” and maaminim and koferim became 
the fixed terms for those who adhered to faith in Shabbetai 
Zevi and those who opposed him. Nathan’s epistle to Raphael 
Joseph was widely distributed and contributed to the growing 
dissension. To a large extent the common people joined the 
camp of the believers without inhibitions or theological mis- 
givings; the glad tidings conquered their hearts, and the fas- 
cination of Shabbetai Zevi’s personality, with its strange mix- 
ture of solemn dignity and unrestrained license, contributed 
its share. Hundreds of people, largely drawn from the poorer 
elements of the community, accompanied him wherever he 
went. But from the beginning many burghers, wealthy mer- 
chants, and brokers joined the movement, as well as rabbinic 
scholars, including some of his former fellow students. 

The three members of the rabbinic court who were still 
opposed to Shabbetai Zevi deliberated the wisdom of open- 
ing proceedings against him. Proclaiming public prayers in 
reaction, Shabbetai Zevi once more indulged his taste for 
majestic pomp and behaved with great audacity. On Friday, 
December 11, the crowd tried to storm the house of Hayyim 
Pefia, one of the leading “infidels,” and on the following day 
matters came to a head. After beginning to recite the morn- 
ing prayers in one of the synagogues, Shabbetai Zevi broke off 
and, accompanied by a large crowd, proceeded to the locked 
doors of the Portuguese congregation, the headquarters of his 
opponents. Taking up an ax, he started to smash the doors, 
whereupon his opponents opened them and let him in. An 
astonishing scene followed. Shabbetai Zevi read the portion 
of the Torah not from the customary scroll but from a printed 
copy; ignoring the priests and levites present, he called up to 
the reading of the Law his brothers and many other men and 
women, distributing kingdoms to them and demanding that 
all of them pronounce the Ineffable Name in their blessings. In 
a furious speech against the unbelieving rabbis, he compared 
them to the unclean animals mentioned in the Bible. He pro- 
claimed that the Messiah b. Joseph, who according to aggadic 
tradition must precede the advent of the son of David, was a 
certain Abraham Zalman, who had died a martyr’s death in 
1648, and recited the prayer for the dead in his honor. Then 
he went up to the ark, took a holy scroll in his arms, and sang 
an ancient Castilian love song about “Meliselda, the emperor's 
daughter”; into this song, known as his favorite throughout 
his life, he read many kabbalistic mysteries. After explaining 
them to the congregation, he ceremonially proclaimed himself 
the “anointed of the God of Jacob,’ the redeemer of Israel, fix- 
ing the date of redemption for the 15" of Sivan 5426 (June 18, 
1666). This was in conformity with a date announced by Na- 
than in one of his more optimistic moods, when he considered 
the possibility of an earlier advent than originally predicted. 
Shabbetai Zevi announced that in a short time he would seize 
the crown of “the great Turk” When Hayyim *Benveniste, 
one of the dissenting rabbis present, asked him for proof of 
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his mission, he flew into a rage and excommunicated him, at 
the same time calling on some of those present to testify to 
their faith by uttering the Ineffable Name. The dramatic scene 
amounted to a public messianic announcement and the substi- 
tution of a messianic Judaism for the traditional and imperfect 
one. There is reliable testimony that, besides other innovations 
in the law, he promised the women that he would set them 
free from the curse of Eve. Immediately after this Sabbath he 
dispatched one of his rabbinical followers to Constantinople 
to make preparations for his arrival. 

In the wave of excitement Benveniste’s doubts were car- 
ried away and on the following day he joined the camp of the 
believers. A smoldering conflict between him and one of the 
other members of the court, Aaron *Lapapa, may have played 
some part in his conversion. At any rate, on the 5» of Tevet 
(December 23) Shabbetai Zevi engineered the expulsion of La- 
papa from his office and the appointment of Benveniste as the 
sole chief rabbi of Smyrna. Summoned before the qadi once 
more to explain his behavior, Shabbetai Zevi again succeeded 
in reassuring him. In the next few days all the believers were 
asked to come and kiss the hand of the messianic king; most 
of the community did so, including some “infidels” who were 
afraid of the mounting terrorism of the believers. Immediately 
after this regal ceremony, Shabbetai Zevi decreed the aboli- 
tion of the fast of the Tenth of Tevet. When this act aroused 
the opposition of some of the rabbis, the angry crowd wanted 
to attack them. Solomon *Algazi, a great scholar and famous 
kabbalist who persisted in his opposition, was forced to flee 
to Magnesia and his house was plundered. Lapapa hid in the 
house of one of his colleagues. On the following Sabbath the 
name of the Turkish sultan was struck out from the prayer for 
the ruler and a formal prayer for Shabbetai Zevi as the mes- 
sianic king of Israel was instituted, a custom later followed 
by many communities throughout the Diaspora. Instead of 
his actual name, the practice began at this time of calling 
him by the appellation amirah, an abbreviation of Adoneinu 
Malkenu yarum hodo (“our Lord and King, may his majesty 
be exalted”) and an allusion to the term emir. The new term 
was widely used in Shabbatean literature up to the beginning 
of the 19" century. 

A festive atmosphere of joy and enthusiasm marked the 
succeeding days. Many people from other Turkish communi- 
ties arrived and joined the movement, among them Abraham 
*Yakhini, a famous preacher and kabbalist in Constantinople, 
who had known Shabbetai Zevi since 1658 and now became 
one of his most active propagandists. In a fit of mass hysteria, 
people from all classes of society started to prophesy about 
Shabbetai Zevi. Men, women, and children fell into a trance, 
declaiming acknowledgments of Shabbetai Zevi as Messiah 
and biblical passages of a messianic nature. When their senses 
returned, they remembered nothing. About 150 “prophets” 
arose in Smyrna, among them Shabbetai Zevi’s wife and the 
daughters of some of the “infidels” Some had visions of Shab- 
betai Zevi’s crown or saw him sitting on the throne, but most 
of them produced a mere jumble of phrases and quotations 
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from the Bible and the prayer book, repeated over and over 
again. Trade and commerce came to a standstill; dancing and 
festive processions alternated with the penitential exercises 
prescribed by Nathan. Psalm 21, which had been given a Shab- 
batean interpretation in Gaza, was recited at each of the three 
daily services, a custom which spread to many other commu- 
nities. As well as distributing the kingdoms of the earth among 
the faithful, Shabbetai Zevi appointed counterparts of the an- 
cient Israelite kings from David to Zerubbabel and several of 
these obtained handwritten patents from the Messiah. The 
appointees were his main supporters in Smyrna but included 
some of his devotees from Palestine, Egypt, Aleppo, Constan- 
tinople, and Bursa (Brussa). Many other messianic dignitaries 
were appointed. After this, his last activity in Smyrna, Shab- 
betai Zevi sailed to Constantinople on Dec. 30, 1665, accom- 
panied by some of his “kings.” His behavior during this pe- 
riod was as consistent as his unstable mind would allow: he 
was sure of his calling and believed that some supernatural 
intervention would bring his messianic mission to fruition. In 
the meantime the Turkish authorities in the capital had been 
aroused by the alarming reports. The news from Gaza and 
Smyrna had already divided the community and the waves 
of excitement rose high. Letters from places through which 
Shabbetai Zevi had passed combined factual reports with in- 
creasingly fanciful stories and raised the messianic fever to an 
even higher pitch. Even before his arrival a prophet arose in 
Constantinople, Moses Serviel or Suriel, a young rabbi from 
Bursa who, unlike the other “prophets,” revealed Shabbatean 
mysteries in the language of the Zohar and was credited with 
a particular charisma. The Messiah’s arrival was considerably 
delayed by extremely stormy weather and in the meantime the 
atmosphere in the capital became critical. Some of the heads of 
the community seem to have warned the government, which 
had already taken steps to arrest Shabbetai Zevi in Smyrna, 
where the order arrived too late, or on his arrival in Constan- 
tinople. The non-Jewish population was caught up in the ex- 
citement and satirical songs about the Messiah were sung in 
the streets, while the Jewish masses, certain that many mira- 
cles would take place immediately after his arrival, showed a 
marked pride before the gentiles. 

The policy pursued by the grand vizier, Ahmed K6prilii 
(Kuprili), one of Turkey’s ablest statesmen, is remarkable for its 
restraint. Revolts were frequent in Turkey and the rebels were 
generally speedily put to death. That this was not the immedi- 
ate consequence of Shabbetai Zevi’s arrest after interception 
by boat in the Sea of Marmara on Feb. 6, 1666, did much to 
strengthen the belief of the faithful. Amid great commotion, 
he was brought ashore in chains on Monday, February 8. By 
this time the disruption of normal life and commerce had 
reached a peak. One or two days after his arrest, Shabbetai 
Zevi was brought before the divan, presided over by K6priilii. 
Since the Turkish archives from this period were destroyed by 
fire, no official Turkish documents about the movement and 
the proceedings in this case have survived, and reports from 
Jewish and Christian sources in Constantinople are conflict- 
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ing. It is true, however, that the vizier showed surprising le- 
niency and patience, to which Shabbetai Zevi’s undoubted 
charm and the fascination of his personality may have con- 
tributed. He may have wanted to avoid making a martyr of a 
Messiah who, after all, had not taken up arms against the sul- 
tan and had simply proclaimed an unrealistic mystical take- 
over of the crown. Shabbetai Zevi was put in prison, at first 
in a “dark dungeon” but later in fairly comfortable quarters, 
and the high official responsible for the police and the prison, 
possibly after accepting substantial bribes, permitted him to 
receive visits from his followers. It was said that he could have 
obtained his release by a very large bribe which his follow- 
ers were prepared to pay, but that he refused, thereby greatly 
enhancing his reputation. He was still self-confident. During 
this period, he had returned to a normal state, led an ascetic 
life, preached repentance and claimed no special privileges. 
The rabbis of the capital who visited him in prison found a 
dignified scholar who bore his sufferings with an air of nobil- 
ity, rather than a sinner who set himself above the Law and 
tradition. The rabbis were divided among themselves, some 
of the outstanding ones, among them Abraham Al-Nakawa, 
taking his side. A new set of miracles was reported in the let- 
ters written during those months from Constantinople, prov- 
ing that the enthusiasm continued unabated. When the sultan 
and the vizier left for the war on Crete, the order was given 
to transfer Shabbetai Zevi to the fortress of Gallipoli, where 
important political prisoners were detained, on the European 
side of the Dardanelles. The transfer was made on April 19, the 
day before Passover. Once more in the grip of a state of illumi- 
nation, Shabbetai Zevi sacrificed a Passover lamb and roasted 
it with its fat, inducing his companions to eat this forbidden 
food and blessing it with the now customary blessing of “He 
who permits the forbidden” By means of bribes, the believers 
soon converted his detention into honorable confinement, and 
the fortress became known as Migdal Oz (“tower of strength”), 
with reference to Proverbs 18:10. 


The Movement in the Diaspora 

The letters arriving in all parts of the Diaspora from Palestine, 
Egypt, and Aleppo in October and November 1665, and later 
from Smyrna and Constantinople, produced a tremendous 
excitement, and the similarity of the reactions everywhere in- 
dicates that the causes of the response went far beyond local 
factors. Messianic fervor took hold of communities that had 
no immediate experience of persecution and bloodshed as well 
as those which had. Social and religious factors were no doubt 
inextricably combined in the outbreak. Poverty and persecu- 
tion bred Utopian hopes, but the situation of the Jewish peo- 
ple as a whole provided the relevant background. Although 
the Lurianic doctrine of tikkun and redemption expressed a 
social situation too, its real content was essentially religious. 
It is this interlocking of the various elements in the histori- 
cal makeup of the Shabbatean movement which accounts for 
its dynamics and explosive content. Later the movement was 
presented in a different light in a strenuous attempt to mini- 
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mize the part played by the upper strata of Jewish society 
and the spiritual leaders, and to ascribe the vehemence of the 
outbreak to the blind enthusiasm of the rabble and the poor, 
but this is not borne out by contemporary evidence. The re- 
sponse showed none of the uniformity based on class condi- 
tions. Many of the rich took a leading part in spreading the 
messianic propaganda, although there was no lack of those 
who, as the saying went at the time, “were more interested in 
great profits than in great prophets.” 

Five factors contributed to the overwhelming success of 
the messianic awakening: 

(1) The messianic call came from the Holy Land, from 
the center that stood for pure spirituality at its most intense. 
A message from there would be received in Persia, Kurdis- 
tan, or Yemen with a respect which it could scarcely com- 
mand had it arrived from Poland or Italy. The tremendous 
prestige of the new Kabbalah which emanated from Safed 
also played a part. 

(2) The renewal of prophecy with the conspicuous fig- 
ure of Nathan, the brilliant scholar and severe ascetic turned 
prophet, helped to obscure the more dubious facets of Shab- 
betai Zevi’s personality which, indeed, played little or no role 
in the consciousness of the mass of the believers. 

(3) The efficacy of traditional and popular apocalyptic be- 
liefs, whose elements were not relinquished but reinterpreted, 
played its part. The old eschatological visions were retained 
but many new elements were absorbed. The conception of the 
future was, throughout 1666, thoroughly conservative. At the 
same time, however, the propaganda was also addressed to a 
widespread group of kabbalists, to whom it presented a sys- 
tem of ambiguous symbols. Nathan’s symbolism satisfied his 
readers by its traditional terminology, and the apparent con- 
tinuity enabled the new elements to exist, undetected, under 
cover of the older kabbalism. 

(4) The prophet’s call to repentance played a decisive 
role, appealing to the noblest longings in every Jewish heart. 
Who, even among the movement's opponents, could con- 
demn the one demand which the prophet and the Messiah 
made in public? 

(5) There was, as yet, no differentiation between the 
various elements taking part in the movement. Conservative 
minds, responding to their sense of unbroken continuity, saw 
in it the promise of fulfillment of traditional expectations. At 
the same time the message of redemption appealed to the uto- 
pianists who longed for a new age and would shed no tears 
for the passing of the old order. The national character of the 
movement obscured these contrasts in the emotional makeup 
of its participants. 

Since the main mass outbreaks of the movement oc- 
curred in places far removed from the scene of Shabbetai 
Zevi's own activities, and Nathan the prophet never actually 
left Palestine, during the heyday of the events people were de- 
pendent on letters and other means of communication which 
presented a wild mixture of fact and fancy, the latter no less 
appealing to emotion and the imagination than the former. 
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To a large measure the movement developed out of its own 
momentum, adapting new features to older traditions and 
conceptions. There is nothing surprising in the similarity of 
the phenomena in places far distant; they correspond both to 
the basic similarity of the Jewish situation and the traditional 
response to it, and to the uniformity of the propaganda that 
came from the believers in Turkey. Of some importance in 
Europe were many reports from Christian sources, which of 
course depended mostly on Jewish informants but added ex- 
aggerations and distortions of their own. The many broad- 
sheets and pamphlets that appeared during 1666 in English, 
Dutch, German, and Italian were avidly read by the Jews and 
often taken as independent sources confirming their own 
news. A secondary factor was the sympathy shown to the 
movement by millenarian circles in England, Holland, and 
Germany, since it seemed to confirm the belief widespread in 
these groups that Christ's second coming would occur in 1666. 
Peter Serrarius in Amsterdam, one of the leading millenar- 
ians, did much to spread Shabbatean propaganda to his many 
Christian correspondents. There are, however, no grounds for 
the assumption that the outbreak of the movement itself was 
due to the influence of Christian millenarian merchants on 
Shabbetai Zevi during his years in Smyrna. 

While the majority of the people in those communities 
of which we have firsthand knowledge, and in those influ- 
enced by them, joined in the general enthusiasm, led every- 
where by a group of devoted and determined believers, there 
were also many instances of bitter quarrels and differences 
with the “infidels.” A mounting wave of messianic terrorism 
threatened those who spoke derisively of Shabbetai Zevi and 
refused to take part in the general excitement. A number of 
influential rabbis, who in their hearts were skeptical about the 
whole upheaval (like Samuel *Aboab in Venice), were careful 
not to antagonize their communities, and cases of open rab- 
binical opposition were somewhat rare. Such stubborn adver- 
saries were Joseph ha-Levi, the preacher of the community at 
Leghorn, and Jacob *Sasportas, who had no official position 
at the time, and was staying in Hamburg as a refugee from 
the plague in London. A highly articulate and learned letter 
writer, he maintained a vivid correspondence with friends 
and acquaintances, and even with people unknown to him, 
to inquire about the truth of the events and to voice carefully 
worded opposition to the believers, though using words of 
strong condemnation to those who shared his opinion. Later 
(in 1669) he assembled (and heavily edited) large parts of this 
correspondence in Zizat Novel Zevi. 

Repentance alternating with public manifestations of joy 
and enthusiasm was the order of the day, and detailed reports 
from many parts of the Diaspora describe the excessive lengths 
to which the penitents went. Fasts and repeated ritual baths, 
mortifications which were frequently of an extreme charac- 
ter, and lavish almsgiving were practiced everywhere. Many 
people fasted for the whole week; those who could not man- 
age this fasted for two or three consecutive days every week 
and women and children at least every Monday and Thursday. 
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“The ritual bath was so crowded that it was almost impossible 
to enter there.’ The daily devotions for day and night arranged 
by Nathan were recited, and many editions of them were pub- 
lished in Amsterdam, Frankfurt, Prague, Mantua, and Con- 
stantinople. At night people would lie down naked in the snow 
for half an hour and scourge themselves with thorns and net- 
tles. Commerce came to a standstill everywhere. Many sold 
their houses and property to provide themselves with money 
for the journey to the Holy Land, while others made no such 
preparations, being convinced that they would be transported 
on clouds. More realistic wealthy believers made arrangements 
for renting ships to transport the poor to Palestine. Reports 
from small towns and hamlets in Germany prove that the 
messianic revival was not limited to the larger centers. From 
many places delegations left to visit Shabbetai Zevi, bearing 
parchments signed by the leaders of the community which 
acknowledged him as the Messiah and king of Israel. A new 
era was inaugurated: letters and even some published books 
were dated from “the first year of the renewal of the prophecy 
and the kingdom.’ Preachers exhorted the people to restore 
all ill-gotten gains, but no cases where this was actually done 
are on record. People waited avidly for letters from the Holy 
Land, Smyrna, and Constantinople which were often read in 
public, giving rise to great excitement and frequently to vio- 
lent discussions. There were hardly any differences in the reac- 
tions of Ashkenazi, Sephardi, Italian, and Oriental Jewry, and 
in congregations composed largely of former Marranos - such 
as the “Portuguese” communities of Amsterdam, Hamburg, 
and Salonika - the messianic fervor was particularly strong. 
In North Africa, where the movement struck deep roots, a 
former Marrano, the physician Abraham Miguel *Cardozo 
in Tripoli, became one of the most active protagonists. Other 
active supporters were the rabbis of Morocco, many of whom 
were well acquainted with *Elisha Hayyim b. Jacob Ashkenazi, 
the father of Nathan the prophet, through his visits to their 
country as an emissary of Jerusalem. Poems in honor of Shab- 
betai Zevi and Nathan were composed in Yemen, Kurdistan, 
Constantinople, Salonika, Venice, Ancona, Amsterdam, and 
many other places, but at the same time one of the outstanding 
opponents of the movement in Italy, the poet Jacob *Frances 
in Mantua, with the help of his brother Immanuel, composed 
a passionate set of verses denouncing the movement, its he- 
roes, and followers (Zevi Muddah). But these were lone voices 
in the wilderness; that the Italian communities were generally 
enraptured is vividly revealed in the notebook of a Jew from 
Casale who traveled throughout northern Italy at the end of 
1665 and the early months of 1666, reflecting in his sponta- 
neous descriptions the atmosphere prevailing there (Zion, 10 
(1945), 55-56). Moses *Zacuto, the most esteemed kabbalist of 
Italy, gave somewhat reluctant support to the movement. Some 
Jews who had settled in the Holy Land sent glowing reports 
about the awakening to their contemporaries in the Diaspora, 
but it can be said in general that everyone wrote to everyone 
else. Even the wife of a poor wretch from Hamburg who lay 
in prison in Oslo faithfully reported to him in Yiddish on the 
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latest news received in Hamburg. At the other end of the scale 
Abraham Pereira, said to be the richest Jew in Amsterdam 
and certainly a deeply devout man, lent his enormous pres- 
tige to the cause and, after publishing a comprehensive book 
of morals for repentant sinners (La Certeza del Camino, 1666), 
left with his entourage for the Levant, although he was held 
up in Leghorn. In Poland and Russia boundless enthusiasm 
prevailed. Preachers encouraged the repentance movement, 
which acquired yet more extravagant modes of expression. 
No opposition from the rabbinical side is recorded. In public 
processions of joy the Jews carried portraits of Shabbetai Zevi 
taken from Christian broadsheets, provoking riots in many 
places such as Pinsk, Vilna, and Lublin, until in early May 
1666 the Polish king forbade such demonstrations of Jewish 
pride. The living memory of the massacres from 1648 to 1655 
gave the movement overwhelming popular appeal. 

The news of Shabbetai Zevi’s arrest in Gallipoli in no 
way diminished the enthusiasm; on the contrary, the fact 
that he was not executed and seemingly held in an honor- 
able state only tended to confirm his mission. Samuel Primo, 
whom Shabbetai Zevi employed as his secretary (scribe), was 
a past master of the majestic and bombastic phrase and his 
letters conveyed an aura of imperial grandeur. Shabbetai Zevi 
signed these pronouncements as the “firstborn son of God,’ 
“your father Israel,” “the bridegroom of the Torah,’ and other 
high-flown titles; even when he started signing some of his 
letters “I am the Lord your God Shabbetai Zevi” only a few 
of the believers seem to have been shocked. Moses Galante 
later claimed to have left him because of this. No reliable ac- 
count of Shabbetai Zevi's conduct during the first period of 
his arrest in Gallipoli has been preserved, but there are indi- 
cations that he had frequent periods of melancholy. When he 
entered an elevated state of illumination once more, people 
flocked to him in great numbers and the prison, with the help 
of bribes, was converted into a kind of royal court. The “king,” 
who made no bones about his messianic claims, impressed 
his visitors deeply. An official letter from the rabbis of Con- 
stantinople to the rabbinate of Jerusalem, asking them to set 
up acommission of inquiry consisting of four representatives 
from Jerusalem, Safed, and Hebron, remained unanswered. 
When in March 1666 the rabbis of Venice asked for an opin- 
ion of the Constantinople rabbinate, they were given a posi- 
tive answer disguised as a commercial communication about 
the quality of the goat skins “which Rabbi Israel of Jerusalem 
has bought.” They wrote: “We looked into the matter and ex- 
amined the merchandise of Rabbi Israel, for his goods are dis- 
played here under our very eyes. We have come to the con- 
clusion that they are very valuable... but we must wait until 
the day of the great fair comes.” Hundreds of prophets arose 
in the capital and the excitement reached fever pitch. As the 
fasts of the 17** of Tammuz and the Ninth of Av approached, 
Shabbetai Zevi’s euphoria mounted; he not only proclaimed 
the abolition of the fasts but instituted new festivals in their 
stead. The 17+ of Tammuz became the “day of the revival of 
Shabbetai Zevi’s spirit” and, indulging in prescribing in min- 
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ute detail the liturgy to be recited on this occasion, he turned 
the Ninth of Av into the festival of his birthday. In Turkey, 
where the news was quickly spread, almost everybody fol- 
lowed his instructions and the day was celebrated as a high 
holiday. A delegation from Poland, among whose members 
were the son and son-in-law of R. David ha-Levi of Lvov, the 
greatest rabbinic authority of his country, visited him during 
the week following the 17+ of Tammuz and found him in an 
ecstatic frame of mind. His dignity and majestic deportment 
conquered their hearts. 

Many pilgrims believed the Messiah’s imprisonment 
to be no more than a symbolic, outward show, a belief sup- 
ported by a kabbalistic tract by Nathan, “A disquisition about 
the dragons,’ written during the summer of 1666. In it Shab- 
betai Zevi'’s particular psychology was explained in terms ofa 
metaphysical biography of the Messiah's soul and its struggles 
with the demonic powers from the time of creation until his 
earthly incarnation. These struggles left their mark on him and 
explain the alternations between the times when he is held a 
prisoner by the kelippot and his periods of illumination, when 
the supernal light shines upon him. Even in faraway Yemen, 
where the excitement ran high, the details of Shabbetai Zevi’s 
biography (based on a mixture of fact and legend) were ex- 
pounded in a kabbalistic fashion by the anonymous author 
of an apocalypse, “The valley of vision,” written late in 1666. 
As early as July the delegates from Poland were handed, un- 
der Shabbetai Zevi’s signature, a kabbalistic tract explaining 
the events of his life as founded on deep mysteries. Even in 
Palestine and Egypt, where the letters abolishing the fast of 
the Ninth of Av could not have been received in time, the 
initiative for the abolition was taken by Nathan of Gaza and 
his followers, among whom Mattathias Bloch was very ac- 
tive in Egypt. Nathan himself planned more than once to 
meet Shabbetai Zevi but actually never left Gaza. There was a 
minority of “infidels” in Egypt too, including some outstand- 
ing Palestinian rabbis who had settled there, but in the face 
of the general enthusiasm they behaved very cautiously. In 
Algiers and Morocco the movement encountered no serious 
opposition on the part of the rabbis and leaders of the com- 
munity. 


Shabbetai Zevi’s Apostasy 

The movement reached its climax in July and August 1666 
when everyone waited expectantly for great events to unfold. 
The turning point came in an unforeseen way. A Polish kab- 
balist, *Nehemiah ha-Kohen from Lvov or its vicinity, came to 
see Shabbetai Zevi, apparently on behalf of some Polish com- 
munities. Arriving on September 3 or 4, he spent two or three 
days with him. The reports about their meeting are conflicting 
and in part clearly legendary. According to one source, Ne- 
hemiah argued less on kabbalistic grounds than as a spokes- 
man of popular apocalyptic tradition, which he interpreted 
in strictly literal fashion. He failed to see any correspondence 
between Shabbetai Zevi’s activities and the predictions of older 
aggadic writings on the Messiah. Dissatisfied by kabbalistic 
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reinterpretations, he stressed the absence of a visible Messiah 
b. Joseph who should have preceded Shabbetai Zevi. Other 
sources maintain that the argument was about Nehemiah’s 
own role since he himself claimed to be the Messiah b. Joseph, 
an assertion rejected by his host. Whatever the fact, the ac- 
rimonious debate ended in disaster. Nehemiah suddenly de- 
clared, in the presence of the Turkish guards, his willingness to 
adopt Islam. He was taken to Adrianople, where he denounced 
Shabbetai Zevi for fomenting sedition. No doubt the Jewish 
masses blamed Nehemiah for subsequent events, and even af- 
ter his later return to Judaism in Poland he was persecuted for 
the rest of his life for having surrendered the Messiah to the 
Turks. However, it is quite possible that Nehemiah’s action was 
simply a pretext and that the Turkish authorities had by then 
become alarmed by the events taking place in their country. 
There are indications of several complaints about Shabbetai 
Zevi, including charges of immoral behavior. The bustle and 
exuberance at Gallipoli came to an end when, on September 
12 or 13, messengers arrived from Adrianople, and took the 
prisoner there on September 15. 

On the following day he was brought before the divan, 
in the presence of the sultan, who watched the proceedings 
from a latticed alcove. Once more, the accounts of what hap- 
pened at the court are contradictory. The believers reported 
that he was in one of his low melancholic states, and, behaving 
with utter passivity, allowed events to take their course. They 
depicted his apostasy as an act imposed on him, in which he 
took no part at all. The facts were certainly different although 
he may well have been in one of his low states at the time. He 
was examined by the court or privy council and denied - as 
he had done before under similar circumstances - ever hav- 
ing made messianic claims. According to some he even made 
a long speech about this. Finally he was given the choice be- 
tween being put to death immediately or converting to Islam. 
According to one source, Kasim Pasha, one of the highest of- 
ficials and a little later the brother-in-law of the sultan, con- 
ducted the decisive talk, “so handling him that he was glad to 
turn Turk.” But all other sources agree that this role was played 
by the sultan’s physician, Mustapha Hayatizadé, an apostate 
Jew. He convinced Shabbetai Zevi to accept the court’s offer, 
which apparently had been decided upon before he himself 
was brought in. The physician acted mainly as an interpreter, 
Shabbetai Zevi’s Turkish being rather poor at the time. Sultan 
Mehmed rv, a deeply religious man, was likely to sympathize 
with the possibility that such an outstanding Jewish personal- 
ity might induce many of his followers to take the same step, 
and the council’s action was certainly also influenced by tacti- 
cal considerations. Agreeing to apostatize and put on the tur- 
ban, Shabbetai Zevi assumed the name Aziz Mehmed Effendi. 
Being considered an important convert, he was granted the 
honorary title of Kapici Bashi (“keeper of the palace gates”). 
A royal pension of 150 piasters per day was added to the ap- 
pointment. Several of the believers who had accompanied 
him followed him into apostasy, as did his wife when she was 
brought from Gallipoli some time later. The date of the con- 
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version, Sept. 15, 1666, is confirmed by many sources. Shab- 
betai Zevi’s state of mind after his apostasy was one of deep 
dejection, as evidenced by a letter written one week later to 
his brother Elijah. 


After the Apostasy Until Shabbetai Zevi’s Death 

The apostasy produced a profound shock, paralyzing lead- 
ers and followers alike. In wide circles it was simply not be- 
lieved and it took some time until the truth was accepted. The 
waves of excitement had been high, but deeper feelings were 
involved: for many believers the experience of the messianic 
revival had taken on the dimensions of a new spiritual real- 
ity. The tremendous upheaval of a whole year had led them 
to equate their emotional experience with an outward reality 
which seemed to confirm it. Now they were faced with a cruel 
dilemma: to admit that their belief had been wholly in vain 
and that their redeemer was an imposter, or to cling to their 
belief and inner experience in the face of outward hostile re- 
ality and look for an explanation and justification of what had 
happened. That many accepted the second alternative and re- 
fused to give in proves the depth of the movement. Because of 
this, the movement did not come to an abrupt end with the 
apostasy, an act which in all other circumstances would have 
terminated it automatically. Who could have dreamed of a 
Messiah who would forswear his allegiance to Judaism? On the 
other hand, the rabbis and communal leaders, particularly in 
Turkey, acted with great circumspection. Their policy was to 
hush up the whole affair, to calm the excitement by pretend- 
ing that little had actually happened, and to restore Jewish 
life to the “norma!” state of exile, for which the best method 
was to ignore the whole course of events and to let time and 
oblivion heal the wound. This policy was widely followed in 
other countries. If it were asked how a whole nation could have 
been allowed to nourish such high hopes only to be deceived 
at the end, no discussion of God's inscrutable counsels could 
be allowed. There was also the apprehension, particularly in 
Turkey, that the authorities might proceed against the Jewish 
leaders who had permitted the preparations for a messianic 
revolt, and it appears that the Turkish authorities desisted 
from taking such a step only after considerable vacillation. In 
Italy, the pages in the Jewish community records which bore 
witness to the events were removed and destroyed on the or- 
der of the rabbis. Official silence also descended on the litera- 
ture published in Hebrew for many years. Only dim echoes of 
lawsuits connected with it and other hints at the movement 
of repentance appeared here and there. 

The facts, however, were different. Again, Nathan of Gaza 
played a decisive role although it remains an open question 
whether the initiative for a “theological” explanation of the 
apostasy was taken by him or by Shabbetai Zevi after he had 
recovered from his stupor. When Nathan received the news 
from Shabbetai Zevi’s circle in early November 1666 he imme- 
diately announced that it was all a deep mystery which would 
resolve itself in due time. He left Gaza with a large entourage in 
order to arrange a meeting with Shabbetai Zevi, who by then 
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had received instruction in the religion of Islam. The rabbis 
of Constantinople, most of whom had given up their belief, 
took steps to prevent this. Traveling first to Smyrna, where a 
considerable group of believers persisted in their faith, Na- 
than stayed there during March and April; although very re- 
served in all his relations with outsiders, he began to defend 
the apostasy and Shabbetai Zevi’s continued messianic mis- 
sion to the believers. The central point of his argument was 
that the apostasy was in reality the fulfillment of a mission to 
lift up the holy sparks which were dispersed even among the 
gentiles and concentrated now in Islam. Whereas the task of 
the Jewish people had been to restore the sparks of their own 
souls in the process of tikkun according to the demands of 
the Torah, there were sparks which only the Messiah himself 
could redeem, and for this he had to go down into the realm 
of the kelippah, outwardly to submit to its domination but ac- 
tually to perform the last and most difficult part of his mission 
by conquering the kelippah from within. In doing this he was 
acting like a spy sent into the enemy camp. Nathan linked this 
exposition with his earlier metaphysical explanation of the bi- 
ography of Shabbetai Zevi as a struggle with the realm of evil, 
to which his “strange actions” bore witness even in his earthly 
life. The apostasy was nothing but the most extreme case of 
such strange actions. He had to take upon himself the shame 
of being called a traitor to his own people as the last step be- 
fore revealing himself in all his glory on the historical scene. 
By placing the paradox of an apostate Messiah, a tragic but 
still legitimate redeemer, at the center of the new, developing 
Shabbatean theology, Nathan laid the foundation for the ide- 
ology of the believers for the next 100 years. He, and many 
others after him, searched the Bible, Talmud, Midrash, and 
kabbalistic literature for references to this basic paradox and 
came up with a rich harvest of daring, audacious, and often 
outright heretical reinterpretations of the older sacred texts. 
Once the basic paradox was admitted, everything seemed to 
fall in line. All the objectionable acts of the biblical heroes, 
strange tales of the aggadah (aggadot shel dofi), and enigmatic 
passages of the Zohar - everything seemed to point, in typo- 
logical exegesis, to the scandalous behavior of the Messiah. 
With Shabbetai Zevi’s acquiescence, these ideas were taken 
up by the heads of the believers and given wide circulation. 
The rabbis forbade discussion of these heretical ideas, which 
would be refuted by their very paradoxicality. In the mean- 
time they simply ignored them. 

During 1667-68 the excitement slowly ebbed. When Na- 
than tried to see Shabbetai Zevi in Adrianople, he was met 
in Ipsala by a delegation of rabbis who forced him to sign a 
promise that he would give up his design (May 31, 1667). In 
spite of this he visited Shabbetai Zevi and continued to visit 
him from time to time and to proclaim him as the true Mes- 
siah, announcing several dates for the expected final revela- 
tion. On Shabbetai Zevi’s orders he went to Rome for the 
performance of a secret magic ritual destined to hasten the 
fall of the representative of Christendom. His appearance in 
Venice on Passover 1668 created a great sensation. The rabbis 
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published a pamphlet summing up the interrogations in Ip- 
sala and Venice, and claiming that Nathan had denounced his 
errors. Nathan repudiated all these declarations and was ob- 
viously supported by a considerable number of believers. He 
completed his mission in Rome and returned to the Balkans, 
where he spent the rest of his life, alternating between Adri- 
anople, Sofia, Kastoria, and Salonika, all places with a strong 
Shabbatean following. 

Shabbetai Zevi himself lived in Adrianople and some- 
times in Constantinople until 1672, succeeding in being al- 
lowed to lead a double life, performing the duties of a Muslim 
but also observing large parts of Jewish ritual. The Turks ex- 
pected him to act as a missionary, but the 200 heads of fami- 
lies whom he drew to Islam were all secret believers whom he 
admonished to remain together as a group of secret fighters 
against the kelippah. Periods of illumination and depression 
continued to alternate, and during the sometimes lengthy pe- 
riods of illumination he acted in the same manner as before: 
he instituted new festivals, confirmed his mystical mission, 
and persuaded people to follow him into Islam, which by then 
was called “the Torah of grace,’ in contradistinction to Juda- 
ism, “the Torah of truth.” Several reports about his libertinism 
during “illumination” seem well founded. In one of these pe- 
riods, in April 1671, he divorced his wife, but took her back 
when the illumination left him although he had already made 
arrangements for another marriage. A Hebrew chronicle by 
one of his visitors describes in detail his extraordinary behav- 
ior. Revelations by celestial agents, of which some accounts 
have been preserved, were frequent in his circle. Primo, Yakh- 
ini, and Nathan frequently visited him but were never asked 
to embrace Islam, and they were accepted by the believers in 
Turkey as his legitimate spokesmen. Although they were still 
very strong in the Balkans and Asiatic Turkey, the Shabbate- 
ans were gradually driven underground but were not actually 
excommunicated. The borderline between the apostates and 
those who remained Jews sometimes became blurred although 
the latter were generally noted for their extremely pious and 
ascetic way of life. Shabbetai Zevi himself, who enjoyed the 
sultan’s favor, formed connections with some Muslim mys- 
tics among the Dervish orders. Letters between his group and 
the believers in North Africa, Italy, and other places spread 
the new theology and helped to create an increasingly sectar- 
ian spirit. After a denunciation of his double-faced behavior 
and sexual license by some Jews and Muslims, supported by 
a large bribe, Shabbetai Zevi was arrested in Constantinople 
in August 1672. The grand vizier wavered between executing 
or deporting him, but finally decided to exile him, in January 
1673, to Dulcigno in Albania, which the Shabbateans called 
Alkum after Proverbs 30:31. Although allowed relative free- 
dom, he disappeared from public view, but some of his main 
supporters continued their pilgrimages, apparently disguised 
as Muslims. In 1674 his wife, Sarah, died and he married Es- 
ther (in other sources called Jochebed), the daughter of Jo- 
seph Filosof, a respected rabbi of Salonika and one of his chief 
supporters. From time to time during “illuminations,.” he still 
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part of Austrian Galicia in the First Polish Partition (1772), 
and, with the collapse of the Austro-Hungarian Empire (1918), 
become part of the Polish Republic. After their conquest of 
Poland in 1939, the Germans annexed Oéwiecim to the Reich, 
and called it Auschwitz once again. They designated eastern 
Upper Silesia, the region in which the town was located, a 
high-priority area for political, social, and economic develop- 
ment. For the Germans, Auschwitz signified a return to the 
pristine, lost past of medieval German achievement: it beto- 
kened opportunity and promise to new generations. 

Reichsfiihrer-ss Heinrich *Himmler acquired responsi- 
bility for the redevelopment of eastern Upper Silesia, as well 
as of the other annexed territories (Wartheland, Danzig-West 
Prussia) in his role of Reich Commissioner for the Consoli- 
dation of the German Nation. Himmler initiated a policy of 
ethnic cleansing in the annexed territories, deporting Poles 
and Jews and bringing in ethnic Germans from the Baltic 
countries, the part of Poland annexed by the Soviet Union, 
and Romania. Population transfers proceeded smoothly in 
the predominantly rural areas of the Wartheland and Dan- 
zig-West Prussia, but proved more difficult in eastern Upper 
Silesia. This area was heavily industrialized, and its mainly Pol- 
ish workers could not be deported without crippling produc- 
tion in the area. Aiming to intimidate the hostile population, 
Himmler decided (April 27, 1940) to transform a former Pol- 
ish military base, located in the Zasole suburb of Auschwitz, 
into a concentration camp. He appointed ss-Captain Rudolf 
*Hoess as its first Kommandant, and sent him off to Auschwitz 
to build the camp. 

Hoess chose five ss men to assist him, obtained 15 ss men 
stationed in Cracow to serve as guards, and selected 30 Ger- 
man common criminals imprisoned in Sachsenhausen to be 
transferred to Auschwitz as prisoner functionaries and 40 Pol- 
ish inmates from Dachau as a construction crew. 

Refurbishing the former military base to fulfill its new 
function as a concentration camp to incarcerate recalcitrant 
Poles proved laborious. The army barracks were in poor con- 
dition, and Hoess had great difficulty obtaining barbed wire 
for fences and building materials for repairs and construction. 
Inmates were used as construction laborers, mainly in excava- 
tion works, transportation, demolishing nearby houses, level- 
ing the roll-call area, paving roads, and as skilled workers. The 
first transport of 728 Polish prisoners arrived from Tarnow on 
June 14, followed by a transport of 313 on June 20. The reasons 
for their arrest varied: some of them had tried to cross the 
border, others were resistance organizers, political activists, 
member of the intelligentsia, and Jews. By July 6, the camp 
counted 1,282 inmates. Tadeusz Wiejowski escaped that day, 
and the ss punished all the inmates by forcing them to stand 
for roll call for 20 hours. One inmate, David Wongczewski, 
did not survive the ordeal. He was the first Auschwitz inmate 
to die. Significantly, Wongczewski was a Jew. 

The camp grew rapidly throughout the summer; on Sep- 
tember 22 prisoner number 5,000 was issued, and by year’s 
end 7,879 inmates had been registered. Many were victims of 
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random street roundups in Warsaw. Witold Pilecki, by con- 
trast, had voluntarily joined a group of men seized during 
such a Razzia. A prominent resistor, Pilecki sought to set up 
a resistance organization within Auschwitz. One of his goals 
was to improve living conditions in the camp. This was nec- 
essary: within six months, almost 1,900 men had died from 
exhaustion, deprivation, beatings, and execution. 

Populated primarily by Poles, whom the Germans con- 
sidered disposable, Auschwitz was a particularly violent place 
even by concentration camp standards. If in the camps in the 
Reich proper the Arbeit Macht Frei (“work will set you free”) 
motto inscribed above the gate of Dachau carried at least an 
echo of the idea that the camps were meant not only to para- 
lyze opposition to the regime but also to bring the “politically 
misguided” or “asocials” back to the true German community, 
in Auschwitz this ideology did not apply - despite the fact 
that Hoess hoisted the same motto above a camp gate. Poles 
could never be part of the German community. With no re- 
straint imposed by ideology, the judiciary, or public opinion, 
Auschwitz quickly became a closed universe in which inmates 
had no rights at all. Tadeusz Borowski described the total and 
unremitting domination to which he and his fellow inmates 
were subjected in intimate detail. 


If the barrack walls were suddenly to fall away, many thousands 
of people, packed together, squeezed tightly in their bunks, 
would remain suspended in mid-air. Such a sight would be more 
gruesome than the medieval paintings of the last Judgment. For 
one of the ugliest sights to a man is that of another man sleep- 
ing on his tiny portion of the bunk, of the space which he must 
occupy, because he has a body - a body that has been exploited 
to the utmost: with a number tattooed on it to save on dog tags, 
with just enough sleep at night to work during the day, and 
just enough time to eat. And just enough food so it will not die 
wastefully. As for actual living there is only one place for it - a 
piece of bunk. The rest belongs to the camp, the Fatherland. 
But not even this small space, not the shirt you wear, nor the 
space you work with are your own. If you get sick, everything 
is taken away from you: your clothes, your camp, your “orga- 
nized” scarf, your handkerchief. If you die - your gold teeth, al- 
ready recorded in the camp inventory, are extracted. Your body 
is burned, and your ashes are used to fertilize fields, or fill in 
the ponds. Although in fact so much fat and bone is wasted in 
the burning, so much flesh, so much heat. 


Living on a starvation diet, without warm clothes or 
shoes, with little sleep, no privacy, subject to an arbitrary re- 
gime imposed by the ss and prisoner functionaries such as the 
Kapos, and exhausted by 12 hours of hard labor, every inmate 
struggled to survive each day. Most of the work involved out- 
door construction. In the fall and winter, exposure, exhaus- 
tion, and malnutrition led to quick physical decline. Inmates 
called a prisoner who began to slip a Muselmann (Muslim). 
A breathing corpse, unable to keep himself clean, indifferent 
to his surroundings, and only dreaming about food, a Musel- 
mann became a burden on the lives of other inmates. Inhabit- 
ing a limbo between life and death, the Muselmaenner docu- 
ment the triumph of total power over human beings and the 
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envisioned his return to his former state and considered that 
the final redemption was near. 

During the last ten years of his life, especially in Adri- 
anople, he used to reveal to the elect - frequently before he 
demanded their submission to “mystical apostasy” — his spe- 
cial version of the “mystery of the Godhead.” According to 
this the “God of Israel” was not the first cause or Ein-Sof, but 
“a second cause, dwelling within the Sefirah Tiferet,” that is 
to say manifesting itself through this Sefirah without being 
identical with it. The two main points of this doctrine, which 
was of crucial importance in the later development of Shab- 
bateanism, were: 

(1) The distinction between the first cause and the God of 
Israel, implying - and this thesis was upheld in different ver- 
sions by the radicals in the movement - that the first cause 
has no providence over creation, which is exercised only by 
the God of Israel who came into being only after the act of 
zimzum: this doctrine aroused particular revulsion in the 
Orthodox camp and was considered highly dangerous and 
heretical. 

(2) The distinctly Gnostic character of the division, 
though with the difference that the religious evaluation of the 
two elements in this dualism is reversed: the second-century 
Gnostics thought of the hidden God as the true God, consid- 
ering the “God of the Jews” as an inferior and even detestable 
being. Shabbetai Zevi, Nathan, and Cardozo, however, turned 
the order of values upside down: the God of Israel, although 
emanated from the first cause, was the true God of religion, 
whereas the first cause was essentially irrelevant from the re- 
ligious point of view. Some time before his death Shabbetai 
Zevi dictated a longer version of this doctrine to one of his 
scholarly visitors, or at least induced him to write it down. This 
text, later known as Raza di-Meheimanuta (“The Mystery of 
the True Faith”), instituted a kind of kabbalistic trinity, called 
in zoharic terms the “three bonds of the faith” It consisted 
of The Ancient Holy One (Attika kaddisha), The Holy King 
(Malka kaddisha), also called The God of Israel, and his Shek- 
hinah. No reference was made to the Messiah and his rank, 
or to his relation to these hypostases. This doctrine differed 
considerably from the system developed earlier by Nathan of 
Gaza in his Sefer Beriah (“Book of Creation’). Both texts had 
a profound influence on subsequent Shabbatean doctrine and 
their echoes are audible in the hymns sung by the later sectar- 
ians in Salonika which are extant. 

A number of letters from Shabbetai Zevi’s last years tes- 
tify to his continuing belief in himself, at least during his pe- 
riods of illumination. His last letter, written about six weeks 
before his death, asks his friends in the nearby Jewish com- 
munity of Berat in Albania to send him a prayer book for the 
New Year and the Day of Atonement. He died quite suddenly 
two months after his 50" birthday, on the Day of Atonement, 
Sept. 17, 1676. Nathan propagated the idea that Shabbetai 
Zevi’s death was merely an “occultation” and he had actually 
ascended to and been absorbed into the “supernal lights.” 
Such a theory of apotheosis was in line with Nathan's earlier 
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speculations on the gradual deification of the Messiah, but left 
open the question of who would then represent the Messiah 
on earth. Nathan himself died shortly after, on Jan. 11, 1680, in 
Skoplje in Macedonia. During the preceding year one of his 
disciples, Israel Hazzan of Kastoria, wrote long homilies on 
some psalms reflecting the state of mind of the circle closest 
to Shabbetai Zevi and the gradual construction of a heretical 
and sectarian doctrine. 


The Shabbatean Kabbalah 

As Shabbetai Zevi himself was not a systematic thinker and 
spoke mainly in hints and metaphors, Nathan of Gaza must 
be considered the main creator of a rather elaborate system 
which combined a new version of Lurianic Kabbalah with 
original ideas about the position of the Messiah in this new 
order. His ideas gained wide currency and their influence can 
be detected in many seemingly orthodox kabbalistic tracts in 
the next two generations. 

Nathan accepts the Lurianic doctrine of zimzum (see 
*Kabbalah) but adds a new, even deeper layer to his concep- 
tion of the Godhead. From the beginning there are in Ein-Sof 
two kinds of light or aspects - which could even be called “at- 
tributes” in *Spinoza’s sense — the “thoughtful light” and “the 
thoughtless light.” The first comprises all that is focused on 
the purpose of creation. But in the infinite wealth of Ein-Sof 
there are forces or principles which are not aimed at creation 
and whose sole purpose is to remain what they are and stay 
where they are. They are “thoughtless” in the sense that they 
are devoid of any idea directed to creation. The act of zimzum, 
which occurred in order to bring about a cosmos, took place 
only within the “thoughtful light.” By this act the possibility 
was created for the thoughtful light to realize its thought, to 
project it into the primordial space, the tehiru, and there to 
erect the structures of creation. But when this light withdrew, 
there remained in the tehiru the thoughtless light, which had 
taken no part in creation and, by its very nature, resisted all 
creative change. In the dialectics of creation, it therefore be- 
came a positively hostile and destructive power. What is called 
the power of evil, the kelippah, is in the last resort rooted in 
this noncreative light in God himself. The duality of form 
and matter takes on a new aspect: both are grounded in Ein- 
Sof The thoughtless light is not evil in itself but takes on this 
aspect because it is opposed to the existence of anything 
but Ein-Sof and therefore is set on destroying the structures 
produced by the thoughtful light. The tehiru which is filled 
with the thoughtless light, mingled with some residue of the 
thoughtful light which remained even after zimzum, is called 
golem, the formless primordial matter. The whole process of 
creation proceeds therefore through a dialectic between the 
two lights; in other words, through a dialectic rooted in the 
very being of Ein-Sof. 

When, after zimzum, the thoughtful light was streaming 
back in a straight line (kav ha-yosher) into the tehiru, starting 
there processes which are very similar to those described in 
Lurianic Kabbalah, it penetrated only the upper half of the pri- 
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mordial space, as it were overwhelming the thoughtless light 
and transforming it, thereby building the world of its original 
thought. But it did not reach the lower half of the tehiru, de- 
scribed as “the deep of the great abyss.” All the statements of 
Lurianic ontology and the doctrine of cosmic restoration or 
tikkun which Israel must achieve through the strength of the 
Torah relate to the upper part of the tehiru only. The lower part 
persists in its unreconstructed and formless condition until 
the advent of the Messiah, who alone can perfect it, bringing 
about its penetration and transformation by the thoughtful 
light. In fact, the thoughtless lights, too, build structures of 
their own - the demonic worlds of the kelippot whose sole in- 
tent is to destroy what the thoughtful light has wrought. These 
forces are called the “serpents dwelling in the great abyss.” 
The satanic powers, called in the Zohar sitra ahra (“the other 
side”), are none other than the other side of Ein-Sof itself in- 
sofar as, by its very resistance, it became involved in the pro- 
cess of creation itself. Nathan developed a novel theory about 
processes which took place in the tehiru even before the ray 
from Ein-Sof penetrated there, being brought about by the 
interaction between the residue of the thoughtful light and 
the forces of the golem. They produced modes of being con- 
nected with the first configurations of the letters which were 
to form the Torah and the cosmic script. Only at a later stage, 
after the straight line shone forth and penetrated the tehiru, 
were these first structures, called the work of primeval cre- 
ation (maaseh bereshit), transformed into the more substan- 
tial structures (maaseh merkavah). All the Lurianic processes 
connected with the breaking of the vessels and the tikkun were 
now adapted to the dialectics of the two lights. 

In this conception of creation the figure of the Messiah 
plays a central role from the outset. Since zimzum the soul of 
the Messiah had been submerged in the lower half of the te- 
hiru; that is, since the beginning of time it stayed in the realm 
of the kelippot, being one of those sparks of the thoughtful 
light that had remained in the tehiru or perhaps having been 
snatched in some way by the kelippot. This soul, invaded by 
the influx of the thoughtless light and in bondage to its domi- 
nation, has been struggling since the beginning of the world 
amid indescribable suffering to free itself and set out on its 
great task: to open up the lower part of the fehiru to the pen- 
etration of the thoughtful light and to bring redemption and 
tikkun to the kelippot. With their final transformation a uto- 
pian equilibrium and unity would be produced between the 
two aspects of Ein-Sof The “straight line” cannot go forth into 
the abyss before the Messiah has succeeded in escaping from 
the domination of the kelippot. He is essentially different from 
all those souls which play their part in the processes of tikkun. 
In fact, he was never under the authority of the Torah, which 
is the mystical instrument used by the power of the thought- 
ful light and the souls connected with it. He represents some- 
thing utterly new, an authority which is not subject to the laws 
binding in the state of cosmic and historic exile. He cannot 
be measured by common concepts of good and evil and must 
act according to his own law, which may become the utopian 
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law of a world redeemed. Both his prehistory and his special 
task explain his behavior after he had freed himself from the 
prison of the kelippah. 

This doctrine enabled Nathan to defend each and every 
“strange act” of the Messiah, including his apostasy and his 
antinomian outbreaks. He is the mystical counterpart of the 
red heifer (Num. 19): he purifies the unclean but in the process 
becomes as it were impure himself. He is the “holy serpent” 
which subdues the serpents of the abyss, the numerical value 
of the Hebrew word mashiah being equal to that of nahash. 
In a way, every soul is composed of the two lights and by its 
nature bound predominantly to the thoughtless light which 
aims at destruction, and the struggle between the two lights 
is repeated over and over again in every soul. But the holy 
souls are helped by the law of the Torah, whereas the Mes- 
siah is left completely to his own devices. These ideas were 
developed in the new heretic Kabbalah in great detail and in 
different versions, disclosing an uncanny sense for formu- 
lating paradoxical tenets of belief. They responded precisely 
to the particular situation of those who believed in the mis- 
sion of an apostate Messiah, and the considerable dialectical 
force with which they were presented did not fail to impress 
susceptible minds. The combination of mythological images 
and dialectical argument added to the attraction exercised by 
Nathan's writings. 


The Shabbatean Movement, 1680-1700 

Outside the circles of the believers Shabbetai Zevi’s death 
went unnoticed by the Jewish world. Among the believers it 
produced much soul-searching; some of his followers seem 
to have left the camp immediately after his death. Even his 
brother Elijah, who had joined him in Adrianople and had 
converted to Islam, returned to Smyrna and Judaism. The ac- 
tivities of the Shabbatean groups were mainly centered in three 
countries, Turkey, Italy, and Poland (particularly Lithuania), 
where vigorous leaders and various prophets and claimants to 
the succession to Shabbetai Zevi appeared. Though there were 
many believers in other parts of the Diaspora, such as Kurd- 
istan and Morocco, these three centers were the most impor- 
tant. The largest groups in Turkey were in Salonika, Smyrna, 
and Constantinople but in most of the Balkan communities 
Shabbateanism survived and not infrequently members of the 
rabbinical courts were secret adherents. In Constantinople, 
their head was Abraham Yakhini, who died in 1682. A group 
of rabbis and kabbalists encouraged the more unlettered be- 
lievers in Smyrna, although the Orthodox regained control 
there as in most places. From 1674 to 1680 Cardozo occu- 
pied the leading place among the Shabbateans in Smyrna af- 
ter he had been forced to leave Tripoli around 1673, and later 
also Tunis and Leghorn. In Smyrna he found many follow- 
ers, the most important of whom were the young rabbi *Eli- 
jah b. Solomon Abraham ha-Kohen Ittamari (d. 1727), who 
became one of the most prolific writers and moral preachers 
of the next two generations and never seems to have aban- 
doned his basic convictions, and the cantor Daniel b. Israel 
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*Bonafoux, who claimed the powers of a medium, especially 
in his later years. 

During these years Cardozo began a prolific literary out- 
put, composing numerous lesser and larger books and tracts 
in which he expounded his own brand of Shabbatean theol- 
ogy. Beginning with Boker Avraham (1672), he propagated 
the theory that there is a difference of principle between the 
first cause, which is the God of the philosophers and the pa- 
gans, and the God of Israel who revealed himself to the Patri- 
archs and to the people of Israel. The confusion between the 
two is Israel’s main failure in the era of exile. The people were 
particularly misled by the philosophers of Judaism, *Saadiah 
Gaon, *Maimonides, and all the others. Only the teachers of 
the Talmud and the kabbalists had kept the flame of the true 
religion secretly burning. With the approach of redemption, a 
few elect souls would grasp the true meaning of Israel’s belief, 
that is to say, revelation as against philosophy, and the Mes- 
siah (as prophesied by a midrashic saying) would reach the 
knowledge of the true God, Shabbetai Zevi’s “mystery of the 
Godhead,” by his own rational efforts. In the meantime, this 
paradoxical view could be supported by a true interpretation 
of traditional texts even though the blind rabbis thought it 
heresy. Cardozo made no use of the novel ideas of Nathan's 
Kabbalah but constructed a system of his own which had con- 
siderable dialectical power. In most of his writings he avoided 
the question of Shabbetai Zevi’s mission, though he defended 
it in several epistles written at different periods of his life. For 
a considerable number of years, at least, he saw himself as 
the Messiah b. Joseph who, as revealer of the true faith and 
sufferer of persecution by the rabbis, must precede the final 
advent of Shabbetai Zevi, after which all the paradoxes of 
Shabbatean belief would be resolved. Between 1680 and 1697 
Cardozo lived in Constantinople, Rodosto, and Adrianople, 
not only arousing much controversy by his teachings but also 
causing great unrest through his prophecies about the immi- 
nent messianic end, especially in 1682. He was finally forced 
to leave these parts and spent the last years of his life mainly 
in Candia (Crete), Chios, and, after vainly trying to settle in 
Jerusalem, in Egypt. The outstanding supporter of strict ad- 
herence to rabbinic tradition in practice as long as Shabbetai 
Zevi had not yet returned, he consistently battled against an- 
tinomian tendencies, although he too foresaw a complete 
change in the manifestation of the Torah and its practice in 
the time of redemption. Cardozos influence was second only 
to Nathan’s; his writings were copied in many countries and 
he maintained close relations with Shabbatean leaders every- 
where. Many of his polemics were directed against Samuel 
Primo on the one hand, and the radical Shabbateans of Sa- 
lonika on the other. Primo (d. 1708), who later became chief 
rabbi of Adrianople, opposed any outward Shabbatean activ- 
ity and disclosed his steadfast belief and heretical ideas only 
in secret conclaves. 

In Salonika the situation was different. The number of 
believers was still quite large and the family of Shabbetai Zevi'’s 
last wife, led by her father, Joseph Filosof, and her brother 
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Jacob *Querido, displayed their convictions quite openly. 
Nathan had important followers among the rabbis, including 
some highly respected preachers and even halakhic authori- 
ties. The continuing state of turmoil, especially after Nathan's 
death, produced a fresh wave of excitement and new revela- 
tions. Visions of Shabbetai Zevi were very common in many 
circles of the believers but here, in 1683, they led to the mass 
apostasy of about 300 families who considered it their duty 
to follow in the Messiah's footsteps, in contradistinction to 
those Shabbateans who maintained, like Cardozo, that it was 
of the essence of the Messiah that his acts could not be imi- 
tated or followed by anyone else. Along with the first apos- 
tates among Shabbetai Zevi’s contemporaries, the new group, 
led by Filosof and Solomon Florentin, formed the sect of the 
*Doenmeh, voluntary Marranos, who professed and practiced 
Islam in public but adhered to a mixture of traditional and he- 
retical Judaism in secret. Marrying only among themselves, 
they were soon identified as a separate group by both Turks 
and Jews and developed along their own lines, forming three 
subsects. A certain amount of *antinomianism was common 
to all their groups, but this tendency was given preeminence 
by the subsect under the leadership of Baruchiah Russo (Os- 
man Baba) who, in the first years of the 18" century, created 
another schism by teaching that the new spiritual or messi- 
anic Torah (Torah de-Azilut) entailed a complete reversal of 
values, symbolized by the change of the 36 prohibitions of 
the Torah called keritot (meaning punishable by uprooting 
the soul and annihilating it) into positive commands. This 
included all the prohibited sexual unions and incest. It seems 
that this group also developed the doctrine of the divinity of 
Shabbetai Zevi and later of Baruchiah himself, who died in 
1721. This doctrine of incarnation was later wrongly ascribed 
to all Shabbateans and created much confusion in the reports 
about them. Baruchiah’s group became the most radical wing 
of the Shabbatean underground. Most of the believers, how- 
ever, did not follow the example of the Doenmeh and stayed 
within the Jewish fold, even in Salonika, where they disap- 
peared only after a considerable time. Several well known 
rabbis of Salonika and Smyrna in the 18 century such as Jo- 
seph b. David, Abraham Miranda, and Meir *Bikayam, were 
still in secret sympathy with Shabbatean teachings and beliefs. 
Scholars who studied with Nathan or his pupils in Salonika, 
like Solomon *Ayllon and Elijah Mojajon, who later became 
rabbis of important communities such as Amsterdam, Lon- 
don, and Ancona, spread the teachings of the moderate wing 
of Shabbateanism which adhered to Judaism and even tended 
to excessive pietism. Between 1680 and 1740 a considerable 
number of the emissaries from Palestine, especially from 
Hebron and Safed, were “tainted” with Shabbateanism and 
apparently also served as links between the various groups of 
believers in the Diaspora. 

The second center existed in Italy, first in Leghorn, where 
Moses *Pinheiro, Meir Rofe, Samuel de Paz, and Judah Sharaf 
(at the end of his life) were active, and later in Modena. Abra- 
ham *Rovigo in Modena was passionately devoted to Shab- 
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bateanism of a distinctly pietistic character and, being a widely 
reputed scholar and kabbalist as well as a member of a very 
rich family, became the man to whom all “believers” turned, 
particularly visitors passing through Italy from the Land of 
Israel, Poland, and the Balkans. His convictions were shared by 
his intimate friend *Benjamin b. Eliezer ha-Kohen, the rabbi 
of Reggio, Hayyim Segré of Vercelli, and others. They watched 
for every sign of a new impulse and reported to each other 
the news they received from their visitors and correspondents. 
Revelations of heavenly maggidim, who confirmed Shabbetai 
Zevi'’s supernal rank and the legitimacy of his mission and also 
added new interpretations of the Zohar and other kabbalistic 
matters, were then common. Rovigos papers, many of which 
have survived, show the wide distribution of Shabbatean pro- 
paganda between 1680 and 1700. Benjamin Kohen - a rabbi 
who displayed a portrait of Shabbetai Zevi in his house! - 
even dared to publish a commentary on Lamentations which 
took up in detail Nathan's aphorism that in the messianic era 
this biblical book would be read as a collection of hymns of 
joy (Allon Bakhut, Venice, 1712). Baruch of Arezzo, one of 
Rovigo’s group, composed in 1682-85, probably in Modena, 
a hagiography of Shabbetai Zevi, Zikhron le-Veit Yisrael, the 
oldest biography of this kind that has survived. Nathan’s writ- 
ings were copied and ardently studied in these circles, and il- 
luminates who claimed heavenly inspiration such as Issachar 
Baer *Perlhefter and Mordecai (Mokhi’ah) *Eisenstadt from 
Prague (between 1677 and 1681), and later (1696-1701) Mor- 
decai Ashkenazi from Zholkva (Zolkiev), were received with 
open arms and supported by Rovigo. When Rovigo realized 
his plan for settling in Jerusalem in 1701, the majority of the 
members of the yeshivah he founded there consisted of Shab- 
bateans. Before leaving Europe, Rovigo went with his disciple 
Mordecai Ashkenazi to Fuerth, where he saw through press 
a voluminous folio, Eshel Avraham, written by the latter and 
based on the new reading of the Zohar he had received from 
heaven. Being devoted followers of rabbinic tradition, people 
of Rovigo’s brand of Shabbateanism deviated from halakhic 
practice only by secretly celebrating the Ninth of Av as a festi- 
val. Even this practice was sometimes abandoned. In general, 
outside the rather small circle of the Doenmeh, the followers 
of Shabbetai Zevi did not differ from other Jews in their posi- 
tive attitude to halakhic practice, and the differences between 
them and “orthodoxy” remained in the realm of theological 
speculation. The latter, of course, no doubt had far-reaching 
implications for the Jewish consciousness of the believers 
which cannot be underrated. The question of the position of 
the Torah in the messianic age, which was already the object 
of serious discussion in Shabbetai Zevi’s own circle and in 
Cardozo’s writings, especially in his Magen Avraham (1668), 
could not remain an abstract one. But there is no indication 
that before 1700 heretic practices, as opposed to ideas, were 
characteristic of Shabbateanism. 

This also holds true of the movement in Ashkenazi Jewry. 
Almost immediately after Shabbetai Zevi's death it was specu- 
lated whether he may have been the suffering Messiah b. Jo- 
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seph rather than the final redeemer. Taking this position in 
Prague in 1677 was Mordecai Eisenstadt, an ascetic preacher 
who attracted a large following during the next five years. To- 
gether with his brother, who was probably the later famous 
rabbi Meir Eisenstadt, he traveled through Bohemia, south- 
ern Germany, and northern Italy, exhorting the people not 
to lose faith in the forthcoming redemption. Learned rabbis 
like Baer Perlhefter supported his claims although Baer later 
left his camp and perhaps Shabbateanism altogether. Even 
where Shabbetai Zevi was revered as the true Messiah, as 
was the case in most groups, there was no lack of claimants 
for the role of the Messiah b. Joseph who would fill the inter- 
regnum between the “first manifestation” of Shabbetai Zevi 
and his second. Even during the latter’s exile in Albania, such 
a claimant had already appeared in the person of Joseph ibn 
Zur in Meknés (Morocco), an ignoramus turned prophet who 
threw many communities into great agitation by proclaiming 
the final redemption for Passover 1675. His sudden death put 
an end to the upheaval, but not to the deep-rooted belief in 
Shabbetai Zevi in Morocco. More lasting was the impression 
created by another prophet of this type in Vilna, the former 
silversmith Joshua Heshel b. Joseph, generally called Hes- 
hel Zoref (1663-1700). Originally an unlettered craftsman, 
he became “reborn” during the great upheaval of 1666 and 
for many years was considered the outstanding prophet of 
the Shabbatean movement in Poland. Over a period of more 
than 30 years he composed the Sefer ha-Zoref, divided into five 
parts and said to represent something like the future Torah 
of the Messiah. In fact, its thousands of pages, based on mys- 
tical and numerological explanations of Shema Yisrael, pro- 
claimed him as Messiah b. Joseph and Shabbetai Zevi as Mes- 
siah b. David. Its attitude toward rabbinical tradition remains 
completely conservative. Several parts of these revelations 
are preserved; some of them, curiously enough, came into 
the hands of *Israel b. Eliezer Baal Shem Tov and were held 
in high esteem by him and his circle. In his last years Heshel 
Zoref moved to Cracow and encouraged the new movement 
of the Shabbatean Hasidim. 

Another prophet of this type, a former brandy distiller 
called Zadok, appeared in 1694-96 in Grodno. The stir such 
men created reverberated as far as Italy, and Rovigo and his 
friends carefully collected testimonies about these events 
from Polish visitors. One of these was the Polish Shabbatean 
Hayyim b. Solomon from Kalisz, known as Hayyim *Malakh, 
a very learned man and apparently a powerful personality. 
In 1691 he studied in Italy those of Nathan’s writings which 
had not yet become available in Poland, and after his return 
propagated their teachings among the rabbis of Poland. Later 
he went to Adrianople and, under the influence of Primo, left 
the moderates and became a spokesman for a more radical 
branch of the movement. He joined forces with Judah Hasid 
from Shidlov, a famous preacher of repentance and a leader 
of the moderates. Between 1696 and 1700 they became the 
moving spirits of the “holy society of Rabbi Judah Hasid,’ a 
group composed of many hundreds of people, most of them 
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probably Shabbateans, who indulged in extreme ascetism and 
prepared to emigrate to Palestine, there to await Shabbetai 
Zevi’s second manifestation. Groups of them passed through 
many communities in Poland and Germany, arousing great 
enthusiasm. Although they never declared themselves openly 
as Shabbateans, little doubt remains on this score. Several rab- 
bis in large communities who were aware of the true character 
of these Hasidim unsuccessfully tried to stop the propaganda. 
At the end of 1698, a council of the Shabbatean leaders of the 
Hasidim was held in Mikulov (Nikolsburg; Moravia) and was 
also attended by Heshel Zoref. 


Shabbateanism in the 18‘ Century and Its Disintegration 
The aliyah of the Hasidim to Jerusalem in 1700 represented 
a peak of Shabbatean activity and expectations, and in the 
great disappointment of its failure, as after the earlier failure 
of Shabbetai Zevi, several followers embraced Christianity or 
Islam. Judah Hasid died almost immediately after his arrival 
in Jerusalem in October 1700, and conditions in Jerusalem 
shattered the movement. Dissension broke out between the 
moderates, some of whom seem to have buried their Shab- 
batean convictions altogether, and the more radical elements 
led by Malakh. He and his faction were expelled but even the 
moderates could not maintain their foothold in the Holy Land 
and most of them returned to Germany, Austria, or Poland. 
One influential Shabbatean who remained was Jacob *Wilna, 
a kabbalist of great renown. Many believers had proclaimed 
1706 as the year of Shabbetai Zevi’s return and the disappoint- 
ment weakened a movement that had lost its active drive. It 
was driven completely underground, a process hastened by 
the spreading rumors of the extremist antinomian and nihilist 
teachings of Baruchiah. Increasingly, although wrongly, Shab- 
bateans were identified with this extreme wing whose follow- 
ers were not satisfied with mystical theories and visionary ex- 
perience, but drew consequences in their personal adherence 
to the Law. Malakh went to Salonika, then spread the gospel 
of secret antinomianism in Podolia, where he found fertile 
ground especially in the smaller communities. There is insuf- 
ficient information regarding other parts of Europe to allow 
a clear differentiation between the various factions in the un- 
derground movement. It is obvious, however, that the antino- 
mian slogan propagated by the radical wing that “the nullifi- 
cation of the Torah was its true fulfillment,’ and that, like the 
grain that dies in the earth, the deeds of man must become in 
some way “rotten” in order to bring forth the fruit of redemp- 
tion, had a strong emotional appeal even to some talmudists 
and kabbalists, though, essentially, it represented an antirab- 
binic revolt in Judaism. That it alarmed the rabbinic authori- 
ties, who considered the children of these sectarians as bas- 
tards and therefore no longer admissible to the fold, was only 
logical. On the other hand, there is evidence that not a few 
of the most influential moral preachers and authors of moral 
literature of a radical ascetic bent were secret Shabbateans of 
the moderate and hasidic wing. Many of the most influential 
“musar-books” of this period belong to this category, such as 
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Shevet Musar by Elijah Kohen Ittamari (1712), Tohorat ha- 
Kodesh by an anonymous author writing in the first decade of 
the century (1717), and Shem Yaakov by Jacob Segal of Zlatova 
(1716). Some kabbalists who also wrote moral tracts in Yid- 
dish belonged to this camp, such as Zevi Hirsch b. Jerahmeel 
*Chotsh, and Jehiel Michael *Epstein. 

Shabbatean propaganda thus polarized around two dif- 
ferent centers. The moderates who conformed to traditional 
practice and even overdid it could produce a literature which, 
avoiding an open declaration of their messianic faith, reached 
a wide public unaware of the convictions of the authors. Not a 
few homiletical, moral, kabbalistic, and liturgical books were 
published whose authors hinted in devious ways at their secret 
belief. The radicals, who became particularly active between 
1715 and 1725 after Baruchiah had been proclaimed as “Santo 
Sefior” and an incarnation of the Shabbatean version of the 
“God of Israel,” had to be more careful. They worked through 
emissaries from Salonika and Podolia and circulated manu- 
scripts and letters expounding their “new Kabbalah.” The cir- 
cles in Poland known as Hasidim before the advent of Israel 
Baal Shem Tov, which practiced extreme forms of ascetic pi- 
ety, contained a strong element of Shabbateanism, especially in 
Podolia. In Moravia Judah b. Jacob, commonly called Loebele 
*Prossnitz, caused considerable upheaval after his “awakening” 
as a Shabbatean prophet, traveling through the communities 
of Moravia and Silesia and finding many followers, some of 
whom persisted even after his fraudulent “magical” practices 
were unmasked and he was put under a ban (1703-06). Meir 
Eisenstadt who, like a number of other outstanding rabbis, had 
been in sympathy with the movement and was then officiat- 
ing at Prossnitz left him and turned against him; but Prossnitz 
remained the seat of a sizable Shabbatean group throughout 
the 18" century. A little later, 1708-25, another center of Shab- 
bateanism crystallized in Mannheim, where some members of 
Judah Hasid’s society, including his son-in-law *Isaiah Hasid 
from Zbarazh, found refuge in the newly established bet ha- 
midrash. About the same time Elijah Taragon, one of Cardozo’s 
pupils, made an unsuccessful attempt to publish his master’s 
Boker Avraham in Amsterdam (1712). 

While all these developments took place mainly in a twi- 
light atmosphere or underground and received little general 
attention, a great public scandal broke out when another Shab- 
batean illuminate, this time a very learned one, succeeded in 
publishing the only large text of Shabbatean theology printed 
in the 18 century. Nehemiah Hiyya *Hayon from Sarajevo 
had been educated in Jerusalem, served as a rabbi in his home 
town, and was in contact with the sectarians in Salonika and 
with Cardozo’ circle before he returned to Erez Israel. There 
he composed a highly elaborate double commentary on Raza 
di-Meheimanuta, Shabbetai Zevi's last exposition of the mys- 
tery of the Godhead, which Hayon now claimed to have re- 
ceived from an angel or, on other occasions, to have found in 
a copy of the Zohar. Forced to leave Erez Israel because of his 
Shabbatean activities, he stayed for several years in Turkey, 
where he made enemies and friends alike and, about 1710, 
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arrived in Venice, either on his own initiative or as an emis- 
sary. With the support of some secret sympathizers, but in 
general posing as an orthodox kabbalist, he succeeded in ob- 
taining the approbation of rabbinical authorities to publish 
his three books: Raza di-Yhuda (Venice, 1711), Oz le-Elohim 
(Berlin, 1713) and Divrei Nehemyah (ibid., 1713). Of these Oz 
le-Elohim was the main work, containing his aforementioned 
commentaries on Shabbetai Zevi’s text, whose title he changed 
to Meheimanuta de-Kholla. Amid polemics against Cardozo, 
he expounded his own version of the doctrine regarding the 
“three bonds of faith,” the Shabbatean trinity of Ein-Sof, the 
God of Israel, and the Shekhinah. He carefully avoided link- 
ing this in any way with Shabbetai Zevi, whose name is never 
mentioned in any of these books, although Divrei Nehemyah 
contains an extremely ambiguous homily attacking and at the 
same time defending those who apostatized for the sake of the 
God of Israel, that is the Doenmeh. It was only when he came 
to Amsterdam at the end of 1713, where he enjoyed the pro- 
tection of Solomon Ayllon, himself a former secret adherent 
of Shabbateanism, that the heretical character of his books 
and especially of Oz le-Elohim was recognized by Zevi Hirsch 
*Ashkenazi, the rabbi of the Ashkenazi community in Am- 
sterdam. In the ensuing violent quarrel between the Amster- 
dam Sephardi and Ashkenazi rabbis, which produced a lively 
polemical literature, Shabbatean theology was for the first 
time discussed in public, being attacked by rabbis like David 
*Nieto, Joseph *Ergas, and Moses *Hagiz, and a host of other 
participants in the fight against the heresy. Hayon vigorously 
defended his “kabbalistic” doctrine, stoutly but vainly deny- 
ing its Shabbatean character. About 120 letters concerning this 
controversy were published in various sources. Several rabbis 
who were suspected of secret Shabbateanism refused to join in 
the bans pronounced against Hayon who, by the end of 1715, 
was forced to leave Europe. In his attempt at vindication by the 
rabbis of Turkey he received only halfhearted support. 
When he returned to Europe in 1725, his arrival coincided 
with another Shabbatean scandal and brought his efforts to 
naught. This latter upheaval was connected with the increas- 
ing propaganda of the extremist followers of Baruchiah who 
had gained a strong foothold in Podolia, Moravia, and espe- 
cially in the yeshivah of Prague, where the young and already 
famous Jonathan *Eybeschuetz was widely considered their 
most important supporter. From 1724 onward several manu- 
scripts were circulated from Prague which contained kabbalis- 
tic explanations couched in ambiguous and obscure language 
but whose gist was a defense of the doctrine of the “God of 
Israel,” his indwelling in Tiferet, and his intimate connection 
with the Messiah, without explicitly mentioning, however, his 
character as a divine incarnation. The testimony pointing to 
Eybeschuetz as the author, particularly of the kabbalistic but 
doubtless heretical manuscript Va-Avo ha-Yom el ha-Ayin, is 
overwhelming. When this and many other Shabbatean writ- 
ings from Baruchiah’s sect were discovered, in Frankfurt in 
1725, among the luggage of Moses Meir of Kamenka (Kami- 
onka), a Shabbatean emissary to Mannheim from Podolia, a 
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great scandal ensued. A whole network of propaganda and 
connections between the several groups was uncovered, but 
Eybeschuetz’ considerable reputation as a genius in rabbinic 
learning prevented action against him, particularly as he 
placed himself at the head of those who publicly condemned 
Shabbetai Zevi and its sectarians in a proclamation of excom- 
munication dated Sept. 16, 1725. In many other Polish, Ger- 
man, and Austrian communities similar proclamations were 
published in print, also demanding that all who heard them 
should denounce secret Shabbateans to the rabbinical authori- 
ties. The atmosphere of persecution which then prevailed led 
the remaining Shabbateans to go completely underground for 
the next 30 years, especially in Poland. 

After these events the figure of Jonathan Eybeschuetz 
remained in twilight, and indeed he poses a difficult psycho- 
logical problem if (as may be evidenced through a study of the 
pertinent texts and documents) he must in fact be considered 
the author of the aforementioned manuscript. When, after his 
glorious career as a great teacher, preacher, and rabbinic au- 
thority in Prague, Metz, and Hamburg, it was discovered in 
1751 that a considerable number of amulets he had given in 
Metz and Hamburg/Altona were in fact of a Shabbatean char- 
acter, another great uproar followed, engulfing many people 
in Germany, Austria, and Poland in a heated controversy. His 
main opponent was Jacob *Emden, the son of Hayon’s foe in 
Amsterdam and an indefatigable fighter against all surviving 
Shabbatean groups and personalities. His many polemical 
writings published between 1752 and 1769 often widely over- 
shot their mark, as in the case of Moses Hayyim *Luzzatto, but 
they contain much valuable information about Shabbateanism 
in the 18" century. Eybeschuetz’ defense of the amulets was 
particularly weak and largely self-defeating. He argued that 
the text of the amulets consisted only of mystical Holy Names 
which had their root in kabbalistic books and could not be 
deciphered as a continuous text. Comparison of the amulets, 
however, proves the contrary. The cryptograms used differed 
from one item to the other, but they always contained an as- 
sertion of the messianic mission of Shabbetai Zevi and a ref- 
erence to Shabbatean views on the “God of Israel.” 

The secret Shabbateans in central Europe saw Eybe- 
schuetz as their most prominent figure, whereas the orthodox 
were deeply shocked by the possibility that an outstanding 
representative of rabbinic and kabbalistic spirituality might 
have leanings toward heretical ideas. Many of them refused 
to entertain such a possibility and stood by him. The confu- 
sion even in the camp of orthodox kabbalists was consider- 
able and they, too, were divided. The issue under discussion 
was greatly complicated by personal and irrelevant factors, 
but the conflict demonstrated how deeply rooted were ap- 
prehensions regarding the entrenchment of the Shabbateans 
in many communities. This is also borne out by numerous 
testimonies from many sources recorded between 1708 and 
1750, even before the controversy between Eybeschuetz and 
Emden took place. Nathan of Gaza's writings were still stud- 
ied not only in Turkey, but in Morocco, Italy, and among the 
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Ashkenazim. Several authors describe the method of Shab- 
batean propaganda among those who had only a modest tal- 
mudic learning or none at all but were drawn to the study of 
aggadah which the sectarians knew how to use and explain 
along their own lines. This method of attracting people and 
then slowly initiating them into the tenets of the sectarians 
was persistently used for over more than 80 years in Poland, 
Moravia, Bohemia, and Germany. Much ambiguity was per- 
mitted by the widespread heretical principle that the true be- 
liever must not appear to be what he really was and that dis- 
simulation was legitimate in a period where redemption had 
taken place in the secret heart of the world but not yet in the 
realm of nature and history. People were allowed to deny their 
true belief in public in order to conceal their conservation 
of the “holy faith” This went so far that a work presenting a 
summary of Shabbatean theology, like Jacob Koppel Lifshitz’ 
“Gates of Paradise,’ written in the early years of the 18" cen- 
tury in Volhynia, was preceded by a preface vehemently de- 
nouncing the Shabbatean heresy! This double-faced behav- 
ior came to be seen as a characteristic trait of the sectarians 
who, from the beginning of the 18'* century, became known 
in Yiddish as Shebsel or Shabsazviniks, with the connotation 
of “hypocrites.” There is full proof that a fair number of men 
of great talmudic learning, and even officiating rabbis, joined 
these groups and found it possible to live in a state of high 
tension between outward orthodoxy and inward antinomian- 
ism that perforce destroyed the unity of their Jewish identity. 
In places like Prague a number of highly respected families 
formed a nucleus of secret believers, and there is evidence that 
in some places influential Court Jews protected the sectarians 
or belonged to them. Many of the Moravian Shabbateans held 
positions of economic power. There is also evidence about the 
secret rituals performed in these groups, especially in Podolia, 
where the followers of Baruchiah were concentrated in places 
such as Buchach, Busk, Glinyany, Gorodenka, Zolkiew, Nad- 
vornaya, Podgaitsy (Podhajce), Rogatin (Rohatyn), and Sa- 
tanov. The eating of forbidden fat (helev) or severe transgres- 
sions of sexual prohibitions were considered as initiation rites. 
Kabbalists and Baalei Shem (see *Baal Shem) from Podhajce 
who became known in Germany and England between 1748 
and 1780, such as Samuel Jacob Hayyim *Falk, the “Ba’al Shem 
of London,’ and Moses David Podheizer, a close associate of 
Eybeschuetz in Hamburg, came from these circles. 

The heated controversy about the revelations of Moses 
Hayyim Luzzatto in Padua, which began in 1727, and the mes- 
sianic tendencies of his group engaged much attention in the 
following ten years. Although even in their secret writings 
Luzzatto, Moses David *Valle, and their companions repudi- 
ated the claims of Shabbetai Zevi and his followers, they were 
without doubt deeply influenced by some of the paradoxical 
teachings of Shabbatean Kabbalah, especially those concern- 
ing the metaphysical prehistory of the Messiah's soul in the 
realm of the kelippot. Luzzatto formulated these ideas in a 
manner which removed the obviously heretical elements but 
still reflected, even in his polemics against the Shabbateans, 
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much of their spiritual universe. He even tried to find a place 
for Shabbetai Zevi, though not a messianic one, in his scheme 
of things. The idea of an apostate Messiah was utterly unac- 
ceptable to him as were the antinomian consequences drawn 
by the Doenmeh and their sympathizers, but his claims to 
heavenly inspiration and novel kabbalistic revelations, com- 
ing as they did immediately after the excommunication of 
the sectarians in 1725 and 1726, aroused grave apprehensions 
in Italy and some places in Germany that had special expe- 
riences with Shabbateanism. Similarly, a generation later the 
first antagonists of latter-day Polish Hasidism suspected it to 
be nothing but a new branch of Shabbateanism. In both cases 
the suspicions were wrong but they had some foundation in 
the teaching and behavior of the newcomers. More compli- 
cated is the case of the voluminous work Hemdat Yamim, first 
published in Smyrna in 1731 and later several times in Zolk- 
iew and twice in Italy. This anonymous work described in de- 
tail Jewish life and ritual from the point of view of Lurianic 
Kabbalah but was permeated with the spirit of strictly ascetic 
Shabbateanism as it was promoted in Jerusalem and Smyrna 
by kabbalists like Jacob Wilna and Meir Bikayam. Adopting 
several Shabbatean innovations, it included even hymns writ- 
ten by Nathan of Gaza and a whole ritual for the eve of the 
new moon whose Shabbatean character is obvious. Though 
feigning an earlier origin, it was probably composed between 
1710 and 1730, allegedly in Jerusalem but probably somewhere 
else. Its very attractive style and rich content secured it a wide 
public, and in Turkey it was accepted as a classic, a position it 
maintained. However, not long after its publication in Podo- 
lia in 1742, the work was denounced by Jacob Emden as com- 
posed by Nathan of Gaza (wrongly) and propagating Shab- 
batean views (rightly). This opposition notwithstanding, it was 
still frequently quoted but withdrawn from public circulation 
in Poland and Germany. 

Independently of the Eybeschuetz affair, a momentous 
explosion of Shabbateanism in its last stage occurred in 1756 
in Podolia with the appearance of Jacob Frank (1726-91) as the 
new leader of the extremist wing. Imbued with the main ideas 
of Baruchiah’s sectarians in Salonika, he returned to his native 
milieu after spending many years mainly during his childhood 
and adolescence in Turkey. He was already then reputed as a 
new leader, prophet, and reincarnation of Shabbetai Zevi. (For 
details of the movement he instigated see *Jacob Frank and the 
Frankists.) In the stormy years between 1756 and 1760 a large 
part of Frank’s followers converted to Catholicism, constitut- 
ing a kind of Doenmeh in Poland, only in Catholic disguise. 
These events and especially the willingness of the Frankists to 
serve the interests of the Catholic clergy by publicly defending 
the blood libel in the disputation at Lvov (1759) deeply stirred 
and aroused the Jewish community in Poland and had wide 
repercussions even outside Poland. The majority of the Shab- 
bateans, even of Frank’s own sectarians, did not follow him 
into the Church and groups of Frankists remained within the 
Jewish fold in Poland, Hungary, Moravia, Bohemia, and Ger- 
many. Frank’s main contribution was threefold. 
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(1) He divested Shabbateanism of its kabbalistic theol- 
ogy and the abstruse metaphysical speculations and terms in 
which it was clothed, substituting instead a much more pop- 
ular and colorful version, couched in mythological images. 
The unknown and as yet inaccessible “Good God,’ the “Big 
Brother” (also called “He Who stands before God”), and the 
matron or virgin or plain “she” - an amalgam of the Shekhinah 
and the Virgin Mary - constitute the Frankist trinity. Frank 
saw Shabbetai Zevi, Baruchiah, and finally himself as emis- 
saries and somehow incarnations of the “Big Brother,’ whose 
mission would be completed by the appearance of an incarna- 
tion of the feminine element of this trinity. Frank’s tendency 
to throw away the “old books” contrasted sharply with the 
continuous predilection of his followers to study them, espe- 
cially those who remained Jews. 

(2) His version of Shabbateanism took on an unabashedly 
nihilistic character. Under the “burden of silence” the true be- 
liever, who has God in his secret heart, should go through all 
religions, rites, and established orders without accepting any 
and indeed annihilating all from within and thereby estab- 
lishing true freedom. Organized religion is only a cloak to be 
put on and be thrown away on the way to the “sacred knowl- 
edge,’ the gnosis of the place where all traditional values are 
destroyed in the stream of “life” 

(3) He propagated this nihilistic religion as the “way to 
Esau” or “Edom,” encouraging assimilation without really be- 
lieving in it, hoping for a miraculous revival of a messianic and 
nihilistic Judaism through the birth pangs of a universal up- 
heaval. This conception opened the way to an amalgamation 
between this last stage of Shabbatean messianism and mysti- 
cism on the one hand and contemporary enlightenment and 
secular and anticlerical tendencies on the other. Freemasonry, 
liberalism, and even Jacobinism could be seen as equally valu- 
able means to such final ends. It is small wonder that wher- 
ever such groups existed the Jewish communities fought them 
vehemently even though only rather vague rumors of Frank's 
secret teachings reached them. 

Frankists in central Europe joined forces with the older 
Shabbatean groups, including the admirers of Eybeschuetz, 
and some of Eybeschuetz’ own sons and grandchildren joined 
the Frankist camp. In the 1760s there was still active Shab- 
batean propaganda in the yeshivot of Altona and Pressburg. 
An emissary, Aaron b. Moses *Teomim from Gorodenka, 
propagated Shabbateanism in northern and southern Ger- 
many and, in 1767, tried to enlist the help of Christian sym- 
pathizers, claiming to have set out on his mission on behalf 
of the Polish prince Radziwill, a well-known protector of the 
Frankists. The Jewish and apostate Frankists remained in close 
touch, particularly through their meetings at Frank’s “court” 
in Brno and later in Offenbach. Although they were deeply 
impressed by Frank's sayings and epistles, their own activi- 
ties never equaled the ferocity of his subversive and nihilist 
visions. During the first decades of the 19 century Shabbate- 
anism disintegrated even as a loosely organized sect and, apart 
from those who reverted to traditional Judaism, disappeared 
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into the camp of Jewish liberalism and, in many cases, indiffer- 
ence. The sectarian groups of the Doenmeh in Turkey and the 
Catholic Frankists in Poland, especially in Warsaw, survived 
much longer. While those in Warsaw broke up probably after 
1860, to this day there are some still extant in Turkey. 
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SHABTAI, AHARON (1939-_), Israeli poet and translator. 
Shabtai was born in Tel Aviv and studied ancient Greek lit- 
erature at the Hebrew University. He taught at Tel Aviv Uni- 
versity and was well known as a translator of Greek drama 
into Hebrew. Shabtai published his first collection of po- 
ems, Hadar Morim (“Teacher’s Room”) in 1966. More than a 
dozen collections followed, among them Ha-Poemah ha-Be- 
itit (“The Domestic Poem, 1976), Sefer ha-Kelum (“The Book 
of Nothing,” 1981), Begin (1986), Gerushin (“Divorce,” 1990), 
Zivah (“Ziva,’ 1990) and Hodesh Mai ha-Nifla (“The Beauti- 
ful Month of May,’ 1997) and Shemesh, Shemesh (“Sun, Sun,’ 
2005). Shabtai addresses political issues while vehemently 
criticizing the Israeli Occupation and the corrosion of moral 
values. Other poems dramatize Shabtai’s personal experiences, 
focusing on love and sexuality while deliberately offending 
good taste and decorum. Two collections have appeared in 
French translation (1987; 1990) and two volumes were pub- 
lished in English: Love and Selected Poems (1997; 1999) and 
Selected Poems (2003). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: O. Bernstein, “Al ha-Poemah ha-Beitit; in: 
Siman Keriah, 7 (1977), 419-21; A. Sachs, “Meshorerei ha-Anti Meta- 
forah: A. Shabtai ve-Harold Schimmel, in: Ha-Kongres ha-Olami le- 
Madaei ha-Yahadut, 6:3 (1977), 171-77; G. Levin, “What Different 
Things Link Up: Hellenism in Contemporary Hebrew Poetry,” in: 
Prooftexts, 5:3 (1985), 221-43; A. Altaras, “Lakahat be-Heshbon: Al 
Ha-Poemah ha-Beitit? in: Akhshav, 50 (1985), 84-89; E. Mishori, “Mi- 
Erotikah le-Pornografiyyah; in: Akhshav, 57 (1992), 270-76; Sh. Sand- 
bank, “Shirah Lo Retuvah, in: Hadarim, 11 (1994), 162-67; Sh. Beram, 
“Al Aharon Shabtai ve-ha-Korpus ha-Poemah ha-Beitit; in: Dappim 
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le-Mehkar be-Sifrut, 12 (2000), 155-79; Y. Mazor, “Lesalek et ha-Este- 
tikah min ha-Salon, in: Moznyaim, 75:7 (2000), 24-27. 


[Anat Feinberg] 


SHABTAI, YAAKOV (1934-1981), Israeli writer. Despite his 
untimely demise, Shabtai had established himself as a master 
of several genres: sketches, plays, poems, stories, and novels. 
Even though only one of his novels was completed, with an- 
other not finally edited, it is in the field of the Hebrew novel 
that Shabtai made his most significant contribution to Israeli 
literature. He combined a bleak, realistic outlook with a hu- 
mor unusual on the Israeli literary landscape, bringing a touch 
of Yiddish irony and fluency to the archetypically local scene. 
From the outset, in his first volume of short stories, Ha-Dod 
Peretz Mamri (1972), he imprinted this scene with an elegiac 
tone, mourning the loss of a vanishing world embodied in the 
death of the narrator’s grandmother. It is not just an individual 
who is passing, but a generation, and, with that generation, a 
way of life and an earlier, now departed civilization. 

His most remarkable and permanent work is the com- 
pleted novel, Zikhron Devarim (1977; Past Continuous, 1985). 
It is primarily a portrait of three individuals, three middle- 
aged Israeli men whose lives in Tel Aviv over a nine-month 
period, are presented in the context of two events in the “life” 
of one of them. The two events which frame the narrative are 
the death of Goldman’s father, which sets the scene, with the 
tragic and hilarious funeral, and then Goldman's own demise, 
precisely nine months later. This time frame, as noted by one 
of the other characters, Caesar, precisely fits the period of ges- 
tation. And it remains as an ironic comment that the time re- 
quired for the creation of a life is signaled here by two points 
of life’s closure. The innovation, for the Hebrew novel, lies in 
the manner of its telling. The whole is presented as a single 
paragraph. Although the narrative is broken up into separate 
sentences, there is no separation into chapters. Its is a single 
sequence, as it were, to be read in one breath, clearly an im- 
possible demand made upon the reader by a work of 280 
pages. The English translation dispenses with this typologi- 
cal requirement. 

This work is a roman fleuve, although in this particular 
rendering of the genre, all is compressed in one volume. Here 
the consciousness of the three heroes, presented through the 
objective, omniscient eye of a third person narrator, is passed 
from one to the other over the period described. But there is a 
seemingly seamless shift in place, time, and person that allows 
the reorientation of the narrative. Although we are presented 
with an ongoing narrative, that sequence also comprises flash- 
backs and memories, as well as projections forward. Thus 
there is a comprehensive portrait here of the human frame, 
albeit offered through a specific lens. The three characters also 
constitute a microcosm of attitudes, as well as a society in min- 
iature. Goldman, through his father’s and his own death, acts 
as an anchor. Clearly, he cannot comment on the latter event, 
so Caesar, who cannot believe that good things can come to 
an end, acts as a necessary foil. The third character, Yisrael, 
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the youngest of the three, is a rather undefined figure, living 
in the shadow of the other two, and taking his posture from 
them. Caesar charges around, blustering, protesting, wom- 
anizing, gourmandizing. Goldman experiments with philos- 
ophies and interpretations of life. Yisrael, quietly and rather 
ill-naturedly, observes from the sidelines. 

Here, there is no single hero. But there is a force that 
shapes their lives, as well as the pulse of the society that en- 
cases it. That force is the movement of time. In the second 
novel, which was later edited by the author’s widow together 
with the critic Dan Miron and published posthumously under 
the title Sof Davar (1984; Past Perfect, 1987), a different stance 
and literary technique are adopted. The single paragraph tech- 
nique is abandoned, and instead we have a narrative in four 
parts with a single hero. But each section adopts a different 
standpoint, culminating in the finale which explicitly surren- 
ders any presumption of naturalism. An omniscient narrator 
comments on the central character, Meir, who is on the way 
to death, and beyond (“sof davar,” a quotation from Ecclesias- 
tes, means “the end of the matter”). 

The prominent element in Shabtai’s work is the tragic 
sense of life, and its impending end. However, this is presented 
with a vibrant and original brio. Shabtai’s plays include: The 
Life of Caligula (1975); The Chosen (1976); Don Juan and His 
Friend Shipel (1978); The Spotted Tiger (1985); Crowned Head 
and Other Plays (1995); and Eating (1999). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Herzig, Ha-Shem ha-Perati (1994); D. 
Miron: Pinkas Patuah (1979); L. Yudkin, 1948 and After: Aspects of 
Israeli Fiction (1984); idem, Beyond Sequence: Current Israeli Fiction 


and its Context (1992). 
[Leon I. Yudkin (2"4 ed.)] 


SHACHAR, ARIE (1935-2006), Israeli geographer special- 
izing in urban geography and planning. Shachar was born in 
Haifa. He attended The Hebrew University of Jerusalem, re- 
ceiving his Ph.D. in 1965 and joining the Department of Ge- 
ography there (professor from 1979). He was visiting profes- 
sor in the School of Architecture and Urban Planning of the 
University of California several times (1970, 1976, 1980, 1982, 
1986, and 1988). In 1980-83 he was head of the department 
of geography at The Hebrew University and in 1982-97 he 
was chairman of the National Committee of Geography in 
the Israel Education Ministry. He also served as a planning 
consultant in Panama and Ecuador as well as to the uN and 
in, 1972-92 was chairman of the General Program Commit- 
tee of Hebrew University in charge of planning the new Mt. 
Scopus Campus. Shachar was chief editor of the City and Re- 
gion journal and chairman of the editorial board of The Atlas 
of Israel (1985-95), as well as a member of the international 
board of the Progress in Planning journal (1994-97). He also 
wrote dozens of articles and reports. In 1999 he was awarded 


the Israel Prize in geography. 
oe ie [Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 


SHADKHAN (Heb. ]27¥), marriage broker or matchmaker. 
In return for a financial consideration, the shadkhan arranges 
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and assists a union between two people, taking into consid- 
eration not only the compatibility of the couple but also the 
suitability of their families. Although the Bible does not de- 
scribe in detail how marriages were arranged, Genesis 24:1-67 
tells how Abraham’s servant chose a wife, Rebekah, for Isaac. 
The story implies that the servant had the authority to use 
his discretion in making the choice. However, Isaac’s son, 
Jacob, chose his own wife. During the talmudic period mar- 
riages were arranged by the heads of the two families, with no 
broker involved (Shab. 150a). Sometimes, however, marriages 
were arranged by the couples themselves (Kid. 13a). Arranged 
marriages were considered so essential that “Rav punished 
any man... who betrothed a woman without previous shid- 
dukhin” since he regarded this as licentious behavior (Kid. 
12b). 

The term shadkhan in its present meaning first appears 
in rabbinic literature in the 13» century. *Mordecai (b. Hillel) 
discusses whether the broker should receive his fee even if the 
marriage does not take place (BK 172). In Austria the shadkhan 
was not paid until after the marriage had taken place, while 
in the Rhenish countries he was paid as soon as the parties 
reached an understanding (Responsa Meir of Rothenburg, 
ed. Prague no. 498; A. Berliner, Aus dem Leben der deutschen 
Juden im Mittelalter (1900, 43)). 

The shadkhan was entitled to a higher fee than that 
awarded to the business sarsur or broker. The latter was only 
given one-half to one per cent of the business transactions he 
negotiated while the shadkhan received two per cent of the 
dowry involved. When the contracting parties lived more 
than ten miles apart, the marriage broker received three per 
cent of the dowry for his efforts (S. Buber, Anshei Shem, 1 
(1895), 25). 

The matchmaking profession was originally highly es- 
teemed, and famous rabbis such as Jacob *Moellin and Jacob 
*Margolioth earned their livelihoods from this occupation. A 
17*-century writer cautioned matchmakers, “When you are 
arranging a marriage between two parties, never exaggerate, 
and always tell the truth.” He added that “in earlier times, 
none but scholars were shadkhanim” (idem, in: JQR, 3 (1891), 
480). Rabbis and scholars were the natural go-betweens in the 
Middle Ages when fathers were anxious to obtain learned and 
pious sons-in-law. 

In time, the traditional integrity of the marriage broker 
began to decline. A principal reason was the fact that men with 
unstable backgrounds and occupations were tempted into the 
profession’s uncertain undertakings. The peculiar persuasive 
and social talents required for this profession stimulated the 
development of a unique type of personality. Generally, the 
shadkhan could be relied upon to be a perpetual chatterbox, 
lively, good-natured, and even impudent. Amid the raillery 
and guilelessness, however, an element of maliciousness could 
be detected. A classic type in Jewish folklore and fiction, the 
shadkhan is portrayed in all the bright plumage of his loqua- 
ciousness. His genius for euphemistically glossing over the 
physical and character defects of his clients is legend. 
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negation of dignity. All prisoners faced the prospect of becom- 
ing Muselmaenner. But those assigned to the penal company 
were likely to end that way. Established in August 1940, this 
especially punitive work detail comprised those who broke 
camp rules, all Catholic priests, and all Jews. 

The high mortality at Auschwitz called for a crematorium 
to dispose of corpses. The former ammunition depot served. 
In summer 1940 the ss took delivery of one double-muffle 
oven manufactured by the Topf company in Erfurt. Its offi- 
cial incineration capacity of over 100 corpses per day proved 
insufficient, and in fall 1940 the Auschwitz ss ordered a sec- 
ond double-muffle oven. A third (summer 1941) brought the 
official daily cremation capacity to 340 corpses. Clearly, the 
ss perceived murder to be a growth industry in Auschwitz. 
While many of the dead were registered inmates, the camp 
also functioned (from November 1940) as an execution site 
of prisoners of the Gestapo office in Kattowitz, the provincial 
capital of Upper Silesia. These people were transported to 
Auschwitz for court-martial and summary execution in the 
courtyard of Block 11, the camp prison. They were not regis- 
tered into the camp. 

While death had become common and killing a daily 
occurrence, the ss initially remained somewhat squeamish 
about conducting the mass killings that characterized Aus- 
chwitz later that year. When the ss selected 573 invalid and 
chronically ill inmates for execution in July 1941 as part of the 
so-called 14f13 program, they did not kill them in Auschwitz 
but transported them by train to Sonnenstein asylum. There 
the victims were killed in carbon-monoxide gas chambers 
constructed in the T4 program initiated two years earlier to 
“eliminate” the insane, the handicapped, and others deemed 
“unworthy of life.” This inefficient solution of shipping inmates 
to a mass murder facility prompted ss-Captain Dr. Friedrich 
Entress to experiment in cheap ways to kill by means of in- 
jection. After trying hydrogen and gasoline, Entress settled 
on phenol. From September 1941 to April 1943 this became 
the preferred way of killing Muselmaenner who refused to die 
quickly enough, or inmates who were to be liquidated on or- 
ders of the so-called Political Department, the camp Gestapo. 
The task to kill by injection usually fell to ss medics like the 
notorious ss-Sergeant Josef Klehr. Assuming the crucial role 
of executioner, Entress set an important precedent in Aus- 
chwitz. He and the other ss physicians working in the camp 
were central to the annihilation system at Auschwitz, selecting 
inmates for death and selecting new arrivals “unable to work” 
for immediate dispatch to the gas chambers. Entress and his 
colleagues, all of whom had sworn the Hippocratic Oath, con- 
demned a million people, mostly Jews, to death. 

In the fall of 1940 the camp acquired two economic func- 
tions: to provide prisoners to work in adjacent gravel pits 
owned and exploited by the ss company DEST, and to serve 
Himmler’s policy of ethnic cleansing. Poles living in the rural 
areas immediately south of Auschwitz were targeted for de- 
portation, and ethnic Germans from Romania were to move 
into the area. In order to provide practical support to help the 
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new arrivals establish economically viable farms, Himmler 
made the concentration camp the center of a huge agricul- 
tural experiment estate. The camp claimed ever larger terri- 
tories for its new role as a scientific farm. Himmler began to 
envision a different future for Auschwitz than he had origi- 
nally intended. As a concentration camp, Auschwitz would be 
a temporary facility; as an agricultural estate it claimed per- 
manence. Much labor was needed to create drainage canals 
to improve the land, build dikes along the Vistula, and clean 
the large fishponds. By August 1941, some 20,000 inmates had 
been admitted into the camp. Of these, 12,000 were still alive. 
Yet Himmler was pleased with Hoess’ performance as Kom- 
mandant. In recognition of his achievements, the latter was 
promoted to ss-Major. 

Originally a small compound surrounded by a double 
barbed wire fence, the camp had grown by the beginning of 
1941 to include a 15-square-mile ss “Zone of Interests.” Him- 
mler needed an enormous influx of money and building ma- 
terials to develop this zone and he therefore sought to gener- 
ate income by attracting the huge chemical conglomerate, 1G 
Farben, to Auschwitz. The terms of the bargain were that the 
camp would grow to 30,000 inmates to supply labor to con- 
struct Farben’s synthetic rubber (“Buna”) plant. A new satellite 
to the concentration camp, Birkenau, to be populated initially 
by 100,000 Soviet prisoners of war (a number increased to 
125,000 in the fall of 1941), was to provide labor to transform 
the town of Auschwitz into a handsome, 60,000-German- 
strong city worthy of an 1c Farben enterprise and exemplary 
of Himmler’s ambitions in the East. In return, 16 Farben was 
to finance and supply building materials for Himmler’s Ger- 
manization project in the area. This included the expansion 
of the concentration camp and the construction of an idyllic 
village for the ss guards. 

The designs for the new town showed that the German 
inhabitants of Auschwitz were to get the very best: beauti- 
ful houses, elegant shops, restaurants, cinemas, and hotels to 
house tourists. The slave workers to actualize these dreams re- 
ceived the worst. The German government did not feel obliged 
to treat the Soviet prisoners of war according to the Geneva 
Convention. Under direction of ss-Captain Karl Bischoff, the 
chief architect of the Auschwitz Zentralbauleitung (Central 
Construction Agency), the young Bauhaus-trained architect 
ss-Second Lieutenant Fritz Ertl designed an enormous com- 
pound subdivided into three large sections by barbed wire 
(named Bauabschnitt (Building Sector) 1, 11, and 11, or BA I, 
BA II, and BA 111), which were in turn divided up into smaller 
compounds (Ba Ia-b, BA I1a-f, etc). Ertl’s housing plan con- 
sisted of rows upon rows of the most primitive brick barracks. 
Heated by two tiny stoves and with no washing or toilet facili- 
ties of any kind, each barrack was designed to house 748 men 
on three tiers of shelves, four to each shelf of 2 x 2 meters. 
The living conditions of these barracks were infinitely worse 
than those of the barracks of concentration camps such as 
Dachau, Buchenwald, and Sachsenhausen, and considerably 
worse than the overcrowded barracks in the Auschwitz main 
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(19327), 186f. P. and H. Goodman, The Jewish Marriage Anthology 
(1965), 103-5. 


SHADMOT DEVORAH (Heb. 77127 nin7W), moshav in 
northern Israel, northeast of Kefar Tavor, affiliated with Tenu’at 
ha-Moshavim. It was founded in May 1939, a few weeks after 
the publication of the anti-Zionist White Paper by the British 
government. The founders, originally from Germany, had first 
settled in a moshav shittufh, *Moledet, but left to establish the 
moshay, Shadmot Devorah. In 1970 the moshav had 166 in- 
habitants; in 2002, 367. Its economy was based on field crops, 
fruit orchards, and dairy cattle. Devorat ha-Tavor, a silk- and 
honey-production visitors center is located in the moshav. 
Shadmot Devorah (“fields of Devorah”) is named for Dorothy 
(d. 1988; Devorah), wife of James de *Rothschild. 


{Efram Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


SHADRACH, MESHACH, ABED-NEGO (Heb. 717¥, 
wn, 1a] 72y), three young men of aristocratic Judahite stock 
whose Hebrew names were respectively Hananiah (“The Lord 
was gracious’), Mishael (perhaps “Who is what God is?”), and 
Azariah (“The Lord helped”). Together with Daniel they were 
taken into the Babylonian court of *Nebuchadnezzar because 
of their handsome appearance, wisdom, and ability to learn. 
In accordance with known practice they were assigned Bab- 
ylonian names and taught the language and literature of the 
Chaldeans (probably Akkadian). Refusing to be defiled by 
eating pagan food, the youths providentially throve on a diet 
of grains and greatly surpassed the wisdom of all the king’s 
magicians (Dan. 1). They quickly rose in rank, Daniel attain- 
ing the position in the “King’s Gate” and the other three being 
put in charge of the “administration” of the province of Baby- 
lon (Dan. 2:49). The three refused to worship the pagan image 
erected by Nebuchadnezzar, were cast into a fiery furnace, and 
miraculously emerged alive. Nebuchadnezzar acknowledged 
the greatness of their God and confirmed their rule in Baby- 
lonia (Dan. 3). “The Three Children” thus became a paradigm 
of faithfulness to God (cf. 1 Macc. 2:59). 


[Bezalel Porton] 


In the ancient Greek and Latin versions of Daniel there is 
an addition inserted between 3:23 and 3:24. This addition con- 
sists of 68 verses and may have been composed in either He- 
brew or Aramaic. In the Apocrypha it appears as “The Prayer 
of Azariah and The Song of the Three Young Men.” It is pos- 
sible that Hananiah-Shadrach (Gr. Sedrach) is the Sedrach 
to whom the Christian Apocalypse of Sedrach was attributed 
(M.R. James, Apocrypha Anecdota (1893), 127-37). 

The Hebrew names of the three companions are quite 
common in the period of the Second Temple and occur both 
in biblical and post-biblical sources. There is no certain ety- 
mology for the Babylonian names Shadrach and Meshach but 
it has been suggested that Abed-Nego is a variation of Abed- 


Nebo (“Servant of Nab”). 
[Michael E. Stone] 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: WH. Bennett, in: Charles, Apocrypha, 1 
(1913), 625-37; Schuerer, Gesch, 3 (1909*), 452ff.; Klausner, Bayit 
Sheni, 1 (19517), 80; O. Eissfeldt, The Old Testament, an Introduction 
(1965), 588-90 (incl. bibl.). 


SHAFFER, SIR PETER (1926- _), English playwright. Born 
in Liverpool, Shaffer was educated at Cambridge, where he 
edited the university magazine Granta. He became a music 
and theater critic and wrote several plays for broadcasting but 
made his name with the stage play Five-Finger Exercise (1958). 
On the surface a conventional domestic comedy, this study ofa 
middle-class English family vying for the affections of a young 
German tutor dealt with relationships which other playwrights 
of the time either ignored or evaded. In 1962 Shaffer scored 
another success with The Private Ear and the Public Eye, two 
one-act studies of the gap between reality and appearance, in 
which the apparently conventional situation was again treated 
in psychological depth. His later plays are more ambitious: The 
Royal Hunt of the Sun (1964), a spectacular chronicle play, de- 
picts the incursion of Cortez into the Peru of the Incas; Black 
Comedy (1965) attempted to extend the currently fashionable 
“sick joke” into a full-length theatrical performance. 


[Philip D. Hobsbaum] 


Shaffer achieved an outstanding success with his Equus 
which was first performed on Broadway in 1974. A psychologi- 
cal thriller about a boy who blinded six horses, based upon 
an actual incident which occurred in England in 1972, Shaf- 
fer worked on it for over two years. In it, he delves into the 
sexual and other motivations for this outrage which are re- 
vealed in long dialogues between the boy and a psychiatrist. 
His play Amadeus (1979), about the alleged murder of Mozart 
by Antonio Salieri, was made into a famous film (1984) which 
won the Academy Award for Best Picture. He was knighted 
in 2000. His twin brother, ANTHONY SHAFFER (1926-2001), 
was educated at Cambridge and became a barrister. He was 
also a noted playwright, especially of mysteries. He was the 
author of the long-running Sleuth (1970), made into a film 
in 1977, Frenzy (1973), one of Alfred Hitchcock’s last films, 
and dramatizations of several of Agatha Christie's works. The 
two brothers sometimes collaborated, using the pseudonym 
“Peter Anthony.” 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online for Anthony Shaffer; 
G.A. Plunka, Peter Shaffer (1988); M.K. MacMurraugh-Kavanagh, 
Peter Shaffer: Theatre and Drama (1998). 


SHAG (Zwebner), ABRAHAM (1801-1876), Hungarian 
rabbi. Shag was born in Galgéc and studied under Moses 
Sofer. He first served as rabbi in the small town of Czeszté 
and then in Kobelsdorf, one of the “seven communities” in 
Hungary. He was distinguished both for his keen intellect 
and his firm and upright character. He was a member of the 
Jewish Congress of 1869. He left behind many works, but only 
his Ohel Avraham (1881) responsa, and his Derashot ha-Rosh 
(1904) have been published. Shag was one of the rabbis in 
Hungary who raised his voice against the communal schism 
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and published a proclamation on the subject in Ha-Maggid 
(1868). His followers did not like it and it was largely ignored. 
In 1873 Shag immigrated to Erez Israel, undoubtedly influ- 
enced by his teacher Moses Sofer. In 1846, when the Toler- 
anz tax was abolished, he justified its original imposition on 
the grounds that unlike other settlers whose intention it was 
to become permanent citizens and enjoy citizens’ rights, the 
Jew regards himself only as a temporary resident, since he is 
enjoined by his religion to await the coming of the Messiah, 
and hence should pay for his stay in the country. Moreover, 
the paying of the tax indicates the depth of his faith and his 
expectation of the imminent advent of the Messiah and it is 
fitting that he should pay for the right of residence. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Stein (ed.), Magyar rabbik, 1 (1905), 36f., 
S. Weingarten, He-Hatam Sofer ve-Talmidav (1945), 107-11; I.D. Shag, 


Lappid Esh (1954). 
[Naphtali Ben-Menahem] 


SHAHAL (Fatal), MOSHE (1934- ), Israeli politician and 
attorney, member of the Seventh to Fourteenth Knessets. 
Born in Baghdad, Shahal grew up in a traditional middle 
class family and attended an English school. At the age of 12 
he first read Karl Marx’s Capital, which greatly influenced 
his way of thinking. In 1950 he immigrated to Israel with his 
family, which lived at first in transit camps (ma’barot) in Beit 
Lid and Ashkelon. He settled in Haifa in the late 1950s. As a 
member of the ruling *Mapai, Shahal was involved in efforts 
to quell the Wadi Salib riots, organized by militants of Ori- 
ental origin against the background of claims of discrimina- 
tion that broke out in July 1959. Shahal was a member of the 
Haifa Labor Council in 1959-71, and a member of its secre- 
tariat in 1964-71. He was a member of the Haifa Municipal 
Council in 1965-69. 

In 1964 he studied economics, sociology, and political 
science at Haifa University, and then continued his studies for 
a law degree at Tel Aviv University, which he received in 1969. 
In 1970 he became a partner in the Ben-Israel & Shahal law 
firm, in which he remained until 1983, then joining the Solo- 
mon & Lifshitz firm where he remained for a year. 

Shahal entered the Seventh Knesset in 1971, and soon 
turned into an expert on the Knesset Rules of Procedure. He 
became a member of numerous Knesset Committees, but was 
especially active in the Constitution, Law and Justice Commit- 
tee, and the Finance Committee. In 1974-76, during the term 
of the Eighth Knesset, he served as chairman of the Israeli 
Consumers Council, and was a member of the Knesset delega- 
tion to the Council of Europe. In the Ninth and Tenth Knessets 
he was chairman of the Alignment parliamentary group, and a 
member of the Knesset delegation to the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union. In the Tenth Knesset he served as deputy speaker. 

Shahal was one of the chief negotiators of the coalition 
agreement between the *Israel Labor Party and the *Likud 
in 1984, which culminated in the establishment of a National 
Unity Government based on parity and with rotation in the 
premiership. He was then one of the initiators of the Arrange- 
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ments Law that accompanied the Economic Stabilization Plan 
of 1985, which was designed to save the Israeli economy from 
a catastrophe. In the National Unity Governments of 1984-90 
Shahal served as minister of energy and infrastructure, play- 
ing an active role in numerous ministerial committees, as 
he was to continue to do in future governments of which he 
was a member. In 1987 he met with the Iraqi ambassador in 
Washington in an effort to open a channel of communica- 
tion with Iraq. In 1988-90 Shahal acted as liaison minister 
between the government and the Knesset. After Peres failed 
to form a government following Labor’s departure from the 
National Unity Government in March 1990, he joined the 
Zadok, Stricks, Shahal & Co. law firm in Tel Aviv, but left the 
partnership after the Labor electoral victory in the elections 
to the Thirteenth Knesset. In the beginning of 1992, before the 
elections, Shahal considered contesting the Labor leadership, 
but finally decided not to participate in the contest that was 
won by Yitzhak *Rabin. In the government formed by Rabin 
after the elections, Shahal was first appointed minister of com- 
munications, but then returned to the ministry of energy and 
infrastructure, and also served as minister of police. In 1994 he 
once again became the liaison minister between the govern- 
ment and the Knesset. Shahal was a member of the ministe- 
rial teams that dealt both with the Palestinian and the Syrian 
issues. Though he was never considered a dove, he was known 
for his pragmatic approach. Already in 1995 he raised the idea 
that Israel should defend itself against Palestinian terrorist at- 
tacks by constructing a fence between itself and the territories 
handed over to the Palestinians. In the field of energy he sup- 
ported cooperation with Israel’s neighbors — especially Egypt 
and Jordan. In the government formed by Shimon*Peres af- 
ter Rabin’s assassination in November 1995 he was appointed 
minister of internal security. 

In the course of the Fourteenth Knesset Shahal partici- 
pated in a meeting with the Follow-Up Committee of Israeli 
Arabs, to discuss ways of saving the peace process following 
the Likud victory in the elections to the Fourteenth Knesset. 
He resigned from the Knesset in March 1998, and opened his 
own law firm in Tel Aviv but continued to play an active role 
in the Israel Labor Party. One of the subjects he continued to 
deal with in his professional capacity as an attorney was the 
Israeli energy market, which he had helped to reshape as min- 
ister of energy and infrastructure. 


[Susan Hattis Rolef (2™4 ed.)] 


SHAHAM, GIL (1971- ), Israeli violinist born in the U.S. In 
1973 he moved with his parents to Israel, where at the age of 
seven he studied with Samuel Bernstein at the Rubin Academy. 
While studying with Haim Taub, he made his orchestral debut 
with the Jerusalem Symphony Orchestra (1981). The following 
year he played with the Israel Philharmonic under Mehta and 
begun his studies with Dorothy DeLay and Jens Ellerman at 
Aspen. In 1982, after taking first prize in Israel’s Claremont 
Competition, Shaham became a scholarship student at Juil- 
liard, where he worked with DeLay and Hyo Kang. In 1989 he 
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began his studies at Columbia University, New York. His sub- 
sequent solo career brought him engagements with the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra, the Philadelphia Orchestra, the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra and the Frankfurt Rso, among 
others. In 1989 he caused a sensation when he replaced *Perl- 
man playing the Bruch and Sibelius concertos at the Royal 
Festival Hall, London. In 1990 he made his London recital 
debut at Wigmore Hall. A further highlight in his career was 
his debut recital at Carnegie Hall, New York, in 1992. Shaham 
performs regularly with leading orchestras and conductors 
throughout Europe, Japan, and the U.S. as well as in recitals 
and ensemble appearances on the great concert stages and at 
the most prestigious festivals. He has appeared with the 1po 
in many concerts in Israel and abroad. He is noted for his ma- 
ture musicianship, mesmerizing technique, and rich, colorful 
tone. He also has the intellect and dramatic flair to transcend 
routine interpretations. His wide repertoire includes record- 
ings of works by Mendelssohn, Tchaikovsky, Korngold, Pro- 
kofiev Vivaldi, Bartok, and Arvo Part. Among his awards are 
the Avery Fisher Career Grant (1990) and Premio Internazio- 
nale of the Accademia Chigiana in Siena (1992). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove Music Online; Baker's Biographical 
Dictionary (1997) E. Eisler. “Gil Shaham: Unspoiled by success,” in: 
Strings, 14 (Nov.-Dec. 1999), 50-61. 


[Naama Ramot (2"4 ed.)] 


SHAHAM, NATHAN (1925-_), Hebrew writer, son of Eliezer 
*Steinman and brother of writer David Shaham. Born in Tel 
Aviv, Shaham served in the *Palmah and on the southern 
front during the *War of Independence and later joined kib- 
butz Bet Alfa. He began publishing in 1944 and wrote fiction, 
plays, and stories for children. Shaham served as Israel’s cul- 
tural attaché in New York (1977-80) and was vice chairman 
of the Israel Broadcasting Authority and chief editor of Si- 
friat Po'alim Publishing House. Many of his works, written in 
a traditional realistic style, were fueled by an unmistakable 
ideological concern, dealing with crucial issues of Israeli life, 
such as war, kibbutz life, immigration and, not least, disillu- 
sionment. His early novel Even al Pi ha-Beer (1956) presents 
the committed pioneer, Eliyahu Weisman. Young, engaged 
Palmah members are depicted in Dagan ve-Oferet (1948), 
Ha-Elim Azelim (1949), and Tamid Anahnu (1952). Shikkun 
Vatikim (1958) deals with the norms and life-style of the kib- 
butz while Hokhmat ha-Misken (1960) describes the immigra- 
tion of the Polish, previously Communist Jews to Palestine. 
The world of the German-Jewish immigrants, the so-called 
Yekkes, is depicted in Guf Rishon Rabbim (1968), whereas the 
charms of Europe prevail in Halokh va-Shov (1972). Other 
works include the plays Hem Yaggi’u Mahar (1949); Kera Li 
Siomka (1950); and Yohanan bar Hama (1952), and novels 
such as Ezem el Azmo (1981; Bone to the Bone, 1993), Sidrah 
(1992), and Lev Tel Aviv (1996). No doubt one of Shaham’s fin- 
est works is the novel Revi’iyat Rosendorf (1987; The Rosendorf 
Quartet, 1991; German, 1990), the portrait of four members of 
a string quartet in pre-state Israel. Only one of them, Fried- 
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man, feels committed to the Zionist project and in fact suffers 
from guilt feelings for not being a good enough pioneer. The 
others feel alienated, strangers in a place supposed to be their 
home. Moreover, viola-player Eva von Staubenfeld hates the 
country, which, in her opinion, is nothing but a place of exile: 
She criticizes the ugliness of the place and the petit bourgeois 
mentality. The fifth figure in the novel, observer of and loyal 
listener to the quartet as well as the narrator of its story, is the 
German writer Egon Loewenthal, who reflects upon the dif- 
ficulties of writing in a new language, so different from his 
mother-tongue, and provides the reader with a kind of “diary 
of exile” For Nathan Shaham, himself a viola player, music 
becomes a complex metaphor for a universal language which 
rejects nationalism and transcends the pettiness of mundane 
life. In a subsequent novel, Zilo shel Rosendrof (2001), Shaham 
sends his protagonist to Germany to find out what has hap- 
pened to the musicians and to the narrator. Paamon be-Kijong- 
dzu (“A Bell in Chongiu,’ 2005) is Joseph Schneider’s belated 
confrontation with his harrowing experiences as a passenger 
of a plane hijacked by Palestinian terrorists, in which Shaham 
reflects on moral and political issues. Shaham received the 
Bilaik Prize and the American National Jewish Book Award 
for Fiction. His story “Coming Home” is included in James 
A. Michener (ed.), Firstfruits (1973), “Speak to the Wind” in 
G. Abramson (ed.), The Oxford Book of Hebrew Short Stories 
(1996). For further information concering translations, see the 
ITHL website at www.ithLorg. il. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Lander, in: Moznayim, 45 (1977), 53-9; E. 
Pinhus, “History in a Life: Shaham’s “Thin Partitions,’ in: Modern He- 
brew Literature: 5:1-2 (1979), 78-80; N.H. Toker, “Setavim Yerukim ve- 
Aforim be-Sippurei N. Shaham; in: Moznayim, 50:3 (180), 215-9; M. 
Gilboa, “Amerikah ke-Makom, in: Migvan (1988), 113-26; A. Feinberg, 
“Exil und Heimatlosigkeit. Juedische Identitaet und Zugehoerigkeit 
bei juedischen und israelischen Autoren,’ in: Hofgeismarer Protokolle, 
265 (1989), 155-67; G. Shaked, Ha-Sipporet ha-Ivrit, 4 (1993), 317-473 
N. Sokoloff, “Israel and America: Imagining the Other,’ in: The Other 
in Jewish Thought and History (1994), 326-52; H. Hever, “The ‘Other’ 
Will Arrive Tomorrow, in: Contemporary Theatre Review, 3:2 (1995), 
91-106; Z. Shavitsky, “Nathan Shaham’s Rosendorf Quartet - A Mi- 
crocosm of the German Jewish Experience,” in: Abr-Nahrain, 35 
(1998), 135-144; R. Domb, ““Ut Pictura Poesis: Text, Image, Identity 
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and Ideology in Shaham’s ‘Series, ” in: Arabic and Middle Eastern Lit- 


eratures, 4:2 (2001), 179-187. 
[Anat Feinberg (2"¢ ed.) ] 


SHAHAR, DAVID (1926-1997), Hebrew writer. Shahar was 
born in Jerusalem, being the fifth generation of a Jerusalemite 
family. He studied at the Hebrew University and published 
his first book, a collection of stories Al Ha-Halomot (“Con- 
cerning Dreams”), depicting a wide range of Jerusalemite 
characters, in 1955. This was followed by novels, stories, and 
books for children (Sodo shel Riki, 1961; rpt. 1988). Shahar’s 
major work is Heikhal ha-Kelim ha-Shevurim (“The Palace of 
Shattered Vessels”), a work he wrote over 30 years, compris- 
ing eight volumes. Among these are Kayiz bi-Rehov ha-Ne- 
viim (Summer in the Street of the Prophets, 1973), Ha-Masa 
le-Ur Kasdim (A Voyage to Ur of the Chaldees, 1978), Yom 
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ha-Rozenet (“The Day of the Countess,’ French translation 
1981), Ningal (French: 1985), Yom ha-Refaim (“The Day of 
the Ghosts,” French: 1988) and Halom shel Tammuz (“A Tam- 
muz Night's Dream,” French: 1989). This monumental work, 
one of the finest examples of the modern Hebrew picaresque, 
traces the changes in Israeli society and the transformations 
of the Zionist dream, focusing on a variety of figures living in 
Jerusalem, in the vicinity of Hanevi'im Street and the Geu- 
lah neighborhood, from the Ottoman period up to the 1970s. 
While the so-called Palmah-Generation favored the realistic 
style and the writers of the 1960s advanced a symbolic-alle- 
goric prose, Shahar deployed a narrative technique embrac- 
ing satirical elements, dream-like scenes, comic episodes, 
reminiscences and kabbalistic allusions, creating an original 
poetic of mnemonics. Small wonder then that Shahar’s work 
has been compared to Marcel Proust’s Remembrance of Things 
Past. Indeed, Shahar’s writings enjoyed tremendous success 
in France. He was awarded the French Prix Médicis Etranger 
and was appointed Commandeur dans LOrdre des Arts et 
des Lettres by the French government. A former chairman 
of the Hebrew Writers Association, he was honored in Israel 
with various prizes, including the Bialik and Agnon prizes. 
The last work of Shahar, who died in France, is the fragment 
El Har ha-Zeitim (“To the Mount of Olives; 1998). Shahar’s 
prose has been translated into many languages, and infor- 
mation about translations is available at the ITHL website at 
www.ithlorg.il. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Katz, Ha-Ani ve-Giborav be-Sippurei D. 
Shahar (1975); M. Neige, “Jews, Muslims, and Christians in the Work 
of D. Shahar,’ in: JeQ (1978), 41-46; N. Bersohn, “D. Shahar’s Trilogy 
“The Palace of Shattered Vessels. A Combination of Literary Genres,” 
in: Modern Hebrew Literature, 6:1-2 (1980), 34-42; M. Puni, Mekorot 
Yehudiyyim ki-Ysodot Meazzevim bi-Yzirato shel D. Shahar (1980); B. 
Keller, “La Jérusalem de D. Shahar; in: Foi et Vie, 89:1 (1990), 39-49; 
G. Shaked, Ha-Sipporet ha-Ivrit, 5 (1998), 119-33; S. Katz, “Un Palais 
plein déclats de lumiére cachés,” in: Cahiers du Judaisme, 4 (1999), 
115-23; O. Baziz, Ha-Kelim le-Olam Lo Yukhlu le-Hakhil et ha-Shefa: 
Hayyav vi-Yzirato shel D. Shahar (2003); J. Hassin, “Bein Marcel 
Proust le-David Shahar; in: Zafon, 7 (2004), 99-122; M. Ginsburg 
Peled, Shattered Vessels: Memory, Identity and Creation in the Work 
of D. Shahar (2004); Sh. Zeevi, in: Mikarov, 14 (2004), 56-71. 


[Anat Feinberg (24 ed.)] 


SHAHAR, SHULAMIT (1928- ), historian specializing in 
the Middle Ages. Shahar’s work is considered groundbreak- 
ing. Her studies on women, children, and the aged - social 
groups that had not been studied before in the medieval pe- 
riod - became milestones in the study of social history. Shahar 
was born in Latvia and immigrated to Palestine in 1933. In 1965 
she received her B.A. degree in history and English literature 
and in 1961 she received an M.A. degree in general and Jew- 
ish history from the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. In 1965 
she received her Ph.D. from the Sorbonne. In 1967 she began 
to work in the history department of Tel Aviv University and 
in 1990 she was made professor. In 1986-89 she was head of 
the department. In 1990-93 she was head of general studies at 
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Tel Aviv University. She was also a visiting professor at Cam- 
bridge and Oxford Universities. Shahar wrote many articles 
and books, including The Fourth Estate (1983), Childhood in 
the Middle Ages (1990), Growing Old in the Middle Ages (1997), 
and Women in a Medieval Heretical Sect (2000). In 2003 she 
was awarded the Israel Prize in history. 


[Shaked Gilboa (2™ ed.)] 


SHAHARIT (Heb. nn; “dawn prayer”), the daily morning 
service and the most elaborate of the three prescribed daily 
prayers. Its institution is traditionally attributed to the patri- 
arch Abraham (on the basis of Gen. 19:27), and the rabbis later 
made its recitation obligatory to replace the daily morning sac- 
rifice (Tamid) performed in the Temple (Ber. 26b). 

Shaharit consists of the following components: (1) *Morn- 
ing Benedictions; (2) *Pesukei de-zimra; (3) reading of the 
*Shema and its benedictions; (4) *Amidah; (5) *Tahanun, 
on days when it is recited; (6) *Torah reading, on mornings 
when it is required; (7) *Ashrei, Psalm 20 and a collection of 
biblical quotations; (8) *Aleinu le-Shabbeah. There are no ba- 
sic variations in the text of the prayers recited each morning 
with the exception of the text of the Amidah, additions to 
the pesukei de-zimra on Sabbaths and festivals, and the ad- 
dition of *Hallel on festivals and the *New Moon. In some 
rites, *piyyutim are also inserted during the morning prayers 
on certain Sabbaths and festivals. In most Israeli cities, the 
priestly blessing is recited each morning in the framework 
of the Amidah. 

The time for the morning service is governed by the laws 
which determine the period for the recitation of the Shema 
and the Amidah. The start of the period in which the Shema 
should be recited begins with daybreak and concludes after a 
quarter of the day has passed (Ber. 1:2; Sh. Ar., OH 58:1). The 
time for reciting the Amidah begins with sunrise and ends af- 
ter a third of the day has passed (Ber. 4:1; Sh. Ar., OH 89:1; and 
see *Day and Night). Extremely pious people (vatikin) were 
therefore careful to begin their prayers with daybreak so they 
could complete the recitation of the Shema by sunrise and re- 
cite the Amidah immediately afterward (Ber. 26a). If the morn- 
ing prayers are delayed past their proper time for recitation, 
they may still be said until midday (Ber. 4:1; Sh. Ar, OH 89:1). 
If, by accident, the morning Amidah was not recited, an extra 
Amidah is added at the Minhah service. 

During daily morning services, the *tallit and *tefillin are 
worn for the duration of the prayers. On Sabbath and festi- 
vals, only the tallit is worn. On the Ninth of *Ay, it is custom- 
ary according to many rites to wear neither fallit nor tefillin 
for Shaharit, but to wear them for the *Minhah prayers. Once 
the blessing preceding the pesukei de-zimra, *Barukh she- 
Amar, is recited, the supplicants are forbidden to speak or to 
interrupt the prayers until the conclusion of the Amidah (Sh. 
Ar., OH 51:4). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Elbogen, Gottesdienst, 14ff.; Idelsohn, Lit- 
urgy, 73ff.; E. Levy, Yesodot ha-Tefillah (19527), 129 ff.; E. Munk, The 
World of Prayer, 1 (1961), 17ff. 
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SHAHIN, Judeo-Persian poet. Though a few short fragments 
of Judeo-Persian poems were found in the Cairo *Genizah, 
Shahin is regarded the first and greatest Judeo-Persian poet 
who flourished during the 14" century. Most probably Shahin, 
meaning “falcon,” is the pen name of the poet that appears 
in many places in his poetic productions; his real name and 
personal life are unknown. Scholars who briefly mentioned 
Shahin’s works claimed that he was from *Shiraz, but internal 
evidence shows beyond any doubt that he was not from Shiraz 
or any place in the southern or central parts of Iran. He may 
have belonged to the Greater *Khorasan, probably the city of 
Merv. Shahin is as great to the Persian Jews as the composer 
of Shah-Nameh, Firdowsi, is to the Iranians. 

Shahin’s first poetic work is a paraphrase of the four last 
books of the Pentateuch which has to do with the life and 
deeds of Moses and the children of Israel, hence it was named 
“Musa-Nameh” by Simon *Hakham of Bukhara and Wilhelm 
Bacher of Budapest (see bibl.) who showed interest in the 
works of Shahin. The poet himself titled this work Sharh-i 
Torah (“Exegesis of the Torah”). It is indeed a rather free in- 
terpretation which makes use of Midrashim and even Muslim 
sources. Musa-Nameh, which contains about ten thousand 
verses, was completed in 1327 C.E. 

Shahin’s second poetic work is Tafsir Megillat Ester 
(“Interpretation of the Book of Esther”), which is known to 
scholars by the name of Ardashir-Nameh. Ardashir (ruled 
465-425 B.C.E.), according to Shahin, is Ahasuerus, though 
most scholars consider Xerxes (in Persian Khashayar, ruled 
486-465 B.C.E.) to be the king who married Esther. Ardashir- 
Nameh consists of three separate but interwoven stories: 
(1) that of the Book of Esther; (2) a love story related to the 
Shiruyeh, the son of Vashti, and a Chinese princess, Mahzad; 
(3) a brief narration of the life and deeds of Cyrus the Great, 
mostly based on the Book of Ezra, hence this part is some- 
times known as Ezra-Nameh. Here Shahin talks about Cyrus 
the son of Esther the Queen, a belief held also by some Mus- 
lim historians such as Tabari. The depiction of nature, hunt- 
ing, and battle is superb. Ardashir-Nameh contains about six 
thousand verses and was completed in 1333 C.E. 

Shahin’s third poetic work is a paraphrased versification 
of the first book of the Pentateuch, the Book of Genesis, which 
was named by the poet Sharh-i Torah, Sefer Bereshit, and by 
scholars Bereshit-Nameh. The major part of this work narrates 
the story of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife, hence it is also known 
as “Yosef va Zolaikha” Bereshit-Nameh makes extensive use of 
Midrashim and especially Muslim sources known as Qisas al- 
Anbiyd (the stories of the prophets). As the poet's last work, 
it displays maturity of mind, great erudition, and profound 
knowledge of the Persian language with all its rhetorical de- 
vices. Bereshit-Nameh, which contains about ten thousand 
verses, was completed in 1359 C.E. 

Simon Hakham published all of Shahin’s works in Jeru- 
salem. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.P. Assmusen, “Judaeo-Persica 1, Shahin 
Shirazis Ardashirnama,” in: Acta Orientalia, 28 (1964), 243-61; W. 
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Bacher, Zwei juedisch-persische Dichter Schahin und Imrani (1908); 
D. Blieske, Sahin-e Sirazis Ardasir-Buch (1966); Sh. Hakham, Shahin 
Torah (1905); idem, Sefer Sharh Shahin al Megillat Ester (1910); V.B. 
Moreen, “A Dialogue between God and Satan in Shahin’s Bereshit- 
Namah; in: Sh. Shaked and A. Netzer (eds.), Irano-Judaica, 3 (1994), 
127-41; A. Netzer, “A Judeo-Persian Footnote: Shahin and ‘Emrani,” 
in: Israel Oriental Studies, 4 (1974), 258-64; idem, “Some Notes on 
the Characterization of Cyrus the Great in Jewish and Judeo-Persian 
Writings,” in: Acta Iranica, 2 (1974), 35-52; idem, Ozar Kitvei-Yad shel 
Yehudei Paras be-Makhon Ben Zvi (1985); idem, “The Story of the 
Prophet Sho‘ayb in Shahin’s Musanameh, in: Acta Iranica, 16 (1990), 
152-67; idem, “Notes and Observations Concerning Shahin’s Birth- 
place,” in: Sh. Shaked and A. Netzer (eds.) Irano-Judaica, 4 (1999), 
187-202; E. Spicehandler, “Shahin’s Influence on Babai ben Lotf: The 
Abraham-Nimrod Legend,” ibid., 2 (1990), 158-65. 


[Amnon Netzer (2™ ed.)] 


SHAHN, BEN (1898-1969), U.S. painter and printmaker. 
Born in Kaunas (Kovno), Lithuania, he was taken to the 
United States at the age of eight. He studied lithography and 
for many years supported himself and his family by means 
of commercial lithography. A liberal in outlook, Shahn at- 
tracted attention through his gouache paintings on the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case and the case of labor leader Tom Mooney. The 
Mexican artist Diego Rivera, also a liberal, hired Shahn as 
his assistant in painting the fresco Man at the Crossroads, for 
the Rca Building in Rockefeller Center, New York. This con- 
troversial fresco was finally removed to Mexico City. During 
the Depression Shahn was commissioned by the government 
to paint several murals for public buildings. He helped form 
the Artists’ Union and the American Artists’ Congress. Dur- 
ing World War 11, Shahn designed posters for the Office 
of War Information. He taught at several universities and mu- 
seum art schools, had many one-man shows, and was repre- 
sented at international shows such as the biennial exhibitions 
at Venice and Sao Paulo. In the winter of 1956-57 he gave 
a series of lectures at Harvard University, published under 
the title The Shape of Content (1957). Shahn often dealt with 
Jewish subject matter. He made drawings for the production 
of a play, The World of Sholom Aleichem (1953), and designed 
windows for Temple Beth Zion in Buffalo, New York (1965). 
As a calligrapher, he repeatedly made use of the Hebrew al- 
phabet, especially in the books Alphabet of Creation (1954) and 
Love and Joy about Letters (1963; for which he also wrote texts), 
and in a series of de luxe editions of the Haggadah (1965). 
Drawings of the Haggadah had been executed about 1930 
and all but one of these were bought for the Jewish Museum, 
New York, and are now one of its most prized possessions. 
The Oriental touch in some of these drawings is due to 
Shahn's acquaintance with the Jews of *Djerba, where he spent 
almost a year. When he was seventy, several retrospective ex- 
hibitions of his works were held. Shahn raised the aesthetic 
level of graphic art in the United States. As a draftsman, he 
was often a commentator on the social scene, always out- 
raged at injustice, but also amused by humanity’s foibles and 
weakness. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Rodman, Portrait of the Artist as an Ameri- 
can (1951); J.T. Soby, Ben Shahn, 2 vols. (Eng., 1963). 


[Alfred Werner] 


SHAHOR (Czerny, Schwartz), family of pioneers in Hebrew 
printing in Central Europe. HayyIM joined the first printing 
group in *Prague (see *Kohen family) in or before 1514. After 
1522, when the group disbanded, he joined Meir Michtam in 
issuing two works of prayer, in 1525 and 1526. During most of 
1526 he evidently prepared almost all the woodcut illustra- 
tions for the Passover Haggadah of Gershom Kohen. Some 
have doubted that Shahor made almost all the woodcuts for 
the Haggadah as he is not mentioned in the colophon; how- 
ever, four illustrations contain a small letter shin and it was 
the practice of non-Jewish woodcut artists to mark their work 
with their initials. Moreover, one of the four represents King 
David, and David was also his father’s name. The shin similarly 
appears near a lion in the Haggadah’s third full border (orna- 
menting the verse shefokh hamatekha); Shahor could have con- 
sidered the lion a suitable “family crest,’ for it is a royal symbol, 
and his father’s personal name was synonymous with royalty 
in ancient Israel and in Jewish tradition. Furthermore, in his 
Pentateuch of Augsburg (1533) the first page of every book is 
ornamented with two small figures: one, a crab, is probably 
a zodiacal sign of his birth month; the other, a lion, was evi- 
dently retained as a “family crest.” To adorn the opening page 
of his Pentateuch of Ichenhausen (1544), he copied onto anew 
woodcut the complete third border of Gershom Kohen’s Hag- 
gadah with the lion (Kohen retained and reused the original), 
and he used it again for the opening page of his seder selihot 
of Heddernheim, 1545. It might be noted, too, that in the 1518 
Pentateuch of Prague's pioneer printers, Shahor is listed second 
(after Gershom Kohen) in the colophon to part 1 (end of Exo- 
dus), which part contains two full borders; in the colophon to 
part 2, which has no new woodcut ornamentation, he is listed 
last. This indicates that he made those two borders as well. 
In April 1527 a royal privilege made Gershom Kohen 
the sole Hebrew printer in Bohemia and Shahor had to leave 
Prague. Taking with him a good amount of type and equip- 
ment, he became an itinerant printer, comparable only to 
Gershom *Soncino (although his output was much smaller). 
About 1529 he settled in Oels, Silesia (near Breslau), where 
he printed a Pentateuch with a partner. A storm destroyed 
the printing shop, however, and Shahor left Silesia. In 1531 he 
reached Augsburg, a center of humanism, where he apparently 
used the press of August Wind, a Christian printer who issued 
some Hebrew texts for the clergy. Until 1540 he produced nine 
works of quality (including a modest but handsome Passover 
Haggadah in 1534), evidently helped by his son 1saac and 
son-in-law Joseph b. Yakar, who were listed in the colophon 
of their edition of Jacob b. Asher’s Turim (1540). In this period 
(1531-40) Shahor traveled about, too, in an attempt to sell his 
stock. Conditions worsened, though, and in the final years 
in Augsburg the family could not issue its planned volumes. 
At his request the influential apostate Paulus Emilius went to 
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Ferrara, Italy, in 1541-42 to explore possibilities for the Shahor 
family to settle there, but nothing came of it. In 1543 the fam- 
ily moved to Ichenhausen, Bavaria, where it issued a prayer 
book with Judeo-German translation as well as a Pentateuch. 
Political unrest and local war made them move on, however, 
to Heddernheim, near Frankfurt on the Main, where they re- 
sumed printing in 1545. 

Evidently, though, the family finally concluded that there 
was little hope for a stable future in Germany, for it soon left 
for *Lublin, perhaps by 1547. An official permit for printing 
could not be obtained until 1550, by which time Shahor had 
died and his son-in-law Joseph b. Yakar had left to try his 
luck in Italy. With *Giustiniani he produced a Pentateuch in 
Venice (1548), but then rejoined the family. Until 1554 he and 
Hayyim’s son Isaac Shahor ran the press jointly, producing a 
notable Polish mahzor in 1550. By 1557 Shahor had died, leav- 
ing a small son; his brother-in-law might also have died, as 
his name no longer appears in the press’s output. The family 
craft was carried on by Kalonymus b. Mordecai Jaffe, the hus- 
band of Hayyim Shahor’s granddaughter (i-e., Joseph b. Ya- 
kar’s son-in-law), together with two partners, one of whom 
may have been an elder son of Hayyim Shahor’s son Isaac. 
The family’s printing privilege of 1550 was renewed in 1559, 
and under Kalonymos and his sons the press continued in 
Lublin for many years. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.M. Habermann, in: Ks, 31 (1955-56), 
483-500 (with full bibliography); idem, Ha-Sefer ha-Ivri (1968), 127-8, 
138, 196; C. Wengrov, Haggadah and Woodcut (1967), index. 

[Charles Wengrov] 


SHAKED, GERSHON (1929-2006), one of the most promi- 
nent scholars and the foremost historian of Modern Hebrew 
narrative fiction in the second half of the 20" century. His re- 
search and criticism have touched on nearly every author and 
literary phenomenon in modern Hebrew literature from the 
1850s onward, in monographs on individual authors and stud- 
ies of literary schools. Although he has devoted most of his 
work to Hebrew fiction, Shaked has also made significant con- 
tributions to the study of modern Hebrew drama and poetry 
and of Jewish literature by central European authors writing 
in German (Kafka, Joseph Roth, Stefan Zweig) and by Amer- 
ican-Jewish authors (such as Saul Bellow and Philip Roth). 
Shaked’s significant influence as a scholar of culture and lit- 
erature can be discerned from concepts and terms he coined 
and which have become an integral part of Hebrew critical 
discourse, such as: “The New Wave” (the name he gave to the 
group of authors also known as “The State Generation”: Amos 
*Oz, Aharon *Appelfeld, Yehuda *Amichai, A.B. *Yehoshua, 
Amalia *Kahana-Carmon); “Genre” and “Anti-Genre” (fol- 
lowing Y.H. *Brenner’s critical writing); the terms “naive lit- 
erature” and “ironic literature” (which he used to delineate 
two different directions in early 20 century literature, rep- 
resenting conflicting world views and poetics); “Homo-Eco- 
nomicus” (a characterization that marked Mendele’s poet- 
ics); and “a literature against all odds” and “ there is no other 
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place” (phrases that stem from Brenner's oeuvre, reflecting 
Shaked’s ideological stance which affirms Zionism despite its 
errors and flaws). 

Shaked was born in Vienna as Gerhard Mandel. In 1939, 
following the “Anschluss” and the imprisonment and release 
of his father from Buchenwald, he was sent to Palestine, later 
to be joined by his parents. Shaked was educated at an Israeli 
boarding school and later graduated from the Herzliya Gym- 
nasium. After his military service, he studied Hebrew litera- 
ture, the Bible, and history at the Hebrew University. In 1964 
he earned his Ph.D. with a thesis about Hebrew historical 
drama during the period of “Revival” (1880-1948). 

He went on to study in Switzerland and in 1959 began 
teaching at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, where he 
eventually became professor and chair of the department of 
Hebrew literature and taught until his retirement. Shaked 
was guest professor at various universities worldwide and was 
awarded the Bialik Prize (1986) and the Israel Prize (1993). 

In the opening remarks to his early book Bein Zehok le- 
Dema (1965), Shaked questions the critical tradition that eval- 
uated Mendele by the degree of accuracy of his description of 
reality. Shaked asks: “What has the account of reality got to do 
with the force of a creative literary heritage?” Later on, under 
the influence of the so-called “Reception Theory,’ he wrote 
social historical essays on Israeli culture. In Sifrut Az, Kaan 
ve-Akhshav (1993), he focuses on the “relationships between 
the different social models and literature” In Gal Hadash ba- 
Sifrut ha-Ivrit he wrote: “The underlying assumption is that 
literature mirrors culture (note: culture - not reality!), and 
cultural self-awareness is one of the important contributions 
literary criticism can make.” Shaked labored on the refinement 
of such self-awareness throughout his long career. 

Shaked’s early work was influenced by Anglo-American 
“New Criticism,’ but he never adopted its teachings com- 
pletely. In his remarks to Omanut ha-Sippur shel Agnon (1976), 
Shaked admits: “T have tried to learn from different research- 
ers; but I have not practiced theories and have not leaned on 
doctrines. The author and his work have stood at the center of 
my study (...). It is no secret that of all the various approaches 
the one closest to me is that which positions ‘the craft of nar- 
rative fiction’ itself at the center of the critical or interpreta- 
tive discussion.” 

Shaked identified himself as a skeptical New Critic and 
structuralist, but in 1971 he moved in the opposite direction in 
his book Im Tishkah Ei Paam. The book’s title is a phrase bor- 
rowed from Bernard Malamud: “Nathan, she said, if you ever 
forgot you are a Jew, a Goy will remind you.” In his study of 
Jewish American literature, Shaked’s underlying assumption 
is that Jews writing in different languages and different litera- 
tures share a common ground. This inter-Jewish relation may 
be characterized through mentality, themes, and motifs. 

Before embarking on his monumental five-volume his- 
tory of Hebrew narrative prose, Shaked had already formed 
the conviction that sociology, ethnicity, and personal biog- 
raphy or identity must be an integral part of literary debate. 
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Shaked’s Gal Hadash ba-Sipporet ha-Ivrit (1970) turned out to 
be the book which canonized Yehoshua, Oz, Applefeld, and 
Kahana-Carmon. Years later, Shaked re-formulated his obser- 
vation, as the assumptions which underlined his early study 
of Gal Hadash now seemed inaccurate to him: “The premises 
that the literature of the New Wave distanced itself from col- 
lective social questions and focused on individual issues was 
wrong. This generation was involved from the outset in col- 
lective questions, but expressed its concern for the collective 
in ways different from those of the previous generation.” 

Early in his brilliant career Shaked began to think about 
a monumental history of modern Hebrew narrative fiction. A 
retrospective scrutiny of his writings reveals the seeds Shaked 
had sown in preparation for this project and the ways in which 
he prepared himself for it. 

The preliminary process included two slim volumes: Al 
Arbaa Sippurim (1963) and Al Sheloshah Mahazot (1968). In 
these textbooks, Shaked introduced the tools of close read- 
ings of drama and fiction. These tools allowed Shaked to prac- 
tice one of the convictions he adopted from his teacher Emile 
Stieger, a conviction he later tried to pass on to his own stu- 
dents: “you must grasp that which grabs us” about a literary 
text. Shaked established the historiosophical grounds for his 
work in two other early works: Bein Zehok le-Dema and Ha- 
Mahazeh ha-Ivri bi-Tekufat ha-Tehiyyah. With regard to the 
first, the question may arise, why did Shaked choose to focus 
on Mendele in his early scholarly work? One of the answers, 
according to Shaked’s own testimony, is Mendele’s central posi- 
tion in the Hebrew canon that compelled the young scholar to 
stage a “new internal debate” between previous generations of 
scholars and himself. That new internal debate, with Mendele 
acting as mediator, is a fundamental aspect of Shaked’s histo- 
rio-literary research. Shaked crowned Mendele (that is, Sholem 
Yankev *Abramovitsh, or “Mendele Mokher Seforim”) the 
founder of modern Hebrew literature. His late book, Mendele, 
Lefanav ve-Aharav (2005), goes back to Mendele, recapitulat- 
ing Mendele’s revolutionary influence on Hebrew literature in a 
re-reading of Sefer ha-Kabzanim and in relation to Smolenskin, 
Charles Dickens, Agnon, Bashevis Singer, and others. 

According to Shaked, Mendele is the leading figure of a 
new position marked by the disillusionment and disappoint- 
ment with the universalist premises of the Haskalah on the 
one hand and a recognition of the dramatic rise of a nation- 
alist Jewish movement on the other hand. 

In the first volume of Ha-Sipporet ha-Ivrit, Shaked notes 
that there are some who consider the pogroms of 1881 as the 
turning point in Hebrew literature. According to him, the so- 
cial, thematic, and artistic changes in the “book and bookmak- 
ers market” took place only in the 1890s, with Mendele focus- 
ing primarily on Hebrew, instead of mostly Yiddish writing. 
This tradition paved the way for the dominance of the “liter- 
ature of revival,” or - in Shaked’s terminology - “the Zionist 
master-plot” (also: “the Zionist master narrative”). 

The second principle emerging from Shaked’s internal 
debate with previous scholars concerns the innovation he 
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recognized in Mendele’s conception of humankind. Prior to 
Mendele, Haskalah authors saw people first and foremost as 
idea-centered beings. A person was homo sapiens, or rather 
homo ideologicus. Other characteristics including primal 
needs such as sex, food, physical security, and emotional 
connection were ignored. Mendele reversed the order, as did 
Shaked. The conceptual human was of little interest to him. 
Instead, he considered the economical being, homo eco- 
nomicus, and the sexual being in their corporeal physical as 
well as psychological aspects. 

The reciprocal ties between ideological, biological, physi- 
cal, sociological, and psychological components in the balance 
that Mendele created are valuable to Shaked for mainly two 
reasons. First, because he is unwilling to ignore the ideological 
level yet prefers works which challenge it, armed with irony. 
Shaked has always praised authors who burst hot ideological 
balloons and ridicule ideological characters. Correspondingly, 
Shaked has been critical of authors who “conform,” those 
who serve as a voice for dominant ideological stands. Sec- 
ond, Shaked has a distinct preference for the comical mode, 
according to Northrop Frye: the comical in its various shad- 
ings is consistently based — especially in Mendele’s writing - 
ona “lowering” depiction and on observing people from their 
stomachs and below. 

Bein Zehok le-Dema marks the point of departure for 
a great historical research. Ha-Mahazeh ha-Ivri ha-Histori 
bi-Tekufat ha-Tehiyyah heralds some of the compositional 
characteristics of Shaked’s monumental project of Hebrew 
narrative prose. Like the five-volume Ha-Sipporet ha-Ivrit 
(1880-1980), this book focuses on a genre or a master-genre. 
In the drama project the time frame is explicit: the period of 
“revival.” In the book on narrative fiction the limits are not as 
clear cut, but rather implied. The fiction studied here frames 
one hundred years of Zionism. The most essential common 
denominator of these two projects is their teleological goal. In 
both, the author views the past in order to better understand 
it but also in order to understand the present. In his introduc- 
tion to Ha-Mahazeh ha-Ivri, Shaked distinguishes between an 
“archeological” method that does not import the past into the 
present and a “current events” method that touches the past 
as “material the playwright-interpreter interprets without re- 
viving the material itself” It seems that already in this early 
work Shaked found his golden mean between the historical 
and the historiosophical. This path served him in many of his 
research projects and reached its peak in the history of mod- 
ern Hebrew narrative fiction. The closer Shaked comes to his 
own time, the more he takes on the role of historical inter- 
preter alongside that of a literary historian. His discussions of 
the Sinai war, the Lavon affair, and the Eichmann trial in the 
fifth volume illustrate this. Shaked’s biography has developed 
into a crucial interpretative tool as well, as can be seen in the 
chapter on Ruth *Almog in the fifth volume. 

There are distinct differences between the early Ha- 
Mahazeh ha-Ivri and the late Ha-Sipporet ha-Ivrit which need 
to be mentioned. In the early book, Shaked studies the work 
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of several dramatists without attempting to group his portraits 
into a comprehensive dramatic story. As he says in the intro- 
duction to the book, it “follows the history of topics, struc- 
tures, characterization and dialogue, and attempts to paint a 
synoptic picture of different angles” - not an evolving devel- 
opmental structure that would proceed as a plot of a story or 
a play might. In his comprehensive history of modern Hebrew 
narrative fiction on the other hand, Shaked created a compo- 
sitional structure that is committed to analytical “objective” 
categories; at the same time it adheres to an internal plot and 
rationale. In other words, in this book Shaked appears as re- 
searcher and dramatist. Indeed, this monumental study is a 
vast performance that includes dozens of main characters and 
hundreds of marginal ones, attempting not only to delineate 
them as they were, but also as who they might have been. For 
this purpose Shaked constructs plots and counter-plots which 
are motivated by ideological, socio-historical, and psychologi- 
cal tensions, and by purely artistic tensions as well. 

Literary research is the heart of Shaked’s work, but he has 
not detached himself from contemporary literature. He has 
closely followed the literature written in the last fifty years, 
reviewing individual works and tracing wider literary trends 
and directions which he marked, named, characterized in 
great detail, and evaluated according to clear aesthetic and 
thematic criteria. In the 1950s he was a part of the “Likrat” 
group (together with Nathan *Zach, Benjamin *Harshav, 
Aryeh *Sivan, Moshe *Dor, and others), that introduced a 
poetics and cultural agenda. 

Shaked stood by the cradle of the “New Wave” authors, 
read some of their works in manuscript, and encouraged the 
poetic direction their works took. In his numerous literary 
reviews he repeatedly demanded “literary realization” of the 
authors, that is, a full and detailed depiction of social and hu- 
man situations. 

In 2001 Shaked published his first novel, Mehagerim, a 
story of immigration based on his own experience. The book 
was translated into German (2006). His influence on Israeli 
fiction made its way into various fictionalized portraits that 
authors such as R. Almog and A.B. Yehoshua painted of him 
in their prose. 
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tion,’ in: Prooftexts, 1:1 (1981), 115-8; E. Fiedler, “Gershon Shaked y el 
facsinate mundo de la ficcion hebrea,’ in: Coloquio, 11 (1983), 51-553 
A Mintz, “On Gershon Shaked’s S.Y. Agnon: A Revolutionary Tradi- 
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[Yigal Schwartz (2"4 ed.)] 


°SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM (1564-1616), English play- 
wright and poet. The Merchant of Venice (1596) has been 
claimed as the play in which Shakespeare found himself “in 
the fullest sense.” As with other major comedies of his so- 
called second period, the main emphasis was to have been on 
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the romantic plot. It is, however, Shylock and the bond story, 
originally intended as a comic subplot, which has proved to 
be the actual focus of interest down to the present day. Bas- 
sanio requests that his friend Antonio, a merchant, provide 
him with money for his expedition to Belmont. In order to 
raise the necessary sum, Antonio takes a loan from the Jew- 
ish usurer, Shylock. The latter, instead of demanding inter- 
est, suggests a “merry bond,’ according to which, if Antonio 
should default, Shylock would be entitled to a pound of flesh 
nearest to Antonio’s heart. Not only does Antonio default but, 
when the day of payment comes, Shylock’s daughter Jessica is 
found to have eloped with Lorenzo, a friend of Antonio, tak- 
ing with her a large part of her father’s money. Embittered by 
this double blow - “My ducats and my daughter!” - Shylock 
demands the “penalty and forfeit” of the bond from Antonio. 
However, Portia, the Lady of Belmont, disguised as a lawyer, 
saves the situation, pointing out that the bond does not en- 
title Shylock to a single drop of blood. Antonio’ life is saved, 
and Shylock himself becomes liable to the confiscation of his 
whole estate through having sought the life of a citizen of Ven- 
ice. This penalty is “mercifully” reduced to half, but only on 
condition that he embraces Christianity. 

The mainstream view is that Shylock is the type of the 
monstrous, bloodthirsty usurer of medieval legend. Gobbo, 
his comic servant, tells us that his master is “the very devil in- 
carnation,’ and later, when Shylock appears, one of the char- 
acters remarks that the devil “comes in the likeness of a Jew.” 
From time to time Shylock is “demythologized,’ especially in 
his famous speech, beginning “I am a Jew. Hath not a Jew eyes? 
Hath not a Jew hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affections, 
passions?” Many modern critics believe that Shakespeare's 
depiction of Shylock is much more ambiguous than was pre- 
viously held, and must be contrasted with the two-dimen- 
sional portrayals of Jews in English drama up to that time. 
Shylock is seen as marking a stage in Shakespeare's evolu- 
tion as a writer. The Merchant of Venice was probably written 
three or four years after Richard 111, with its unquestionably 
evil protagonist, and paved the way for the more ambiguous 
depictions in Shakespeare's later works. Much about The Mer- 
chant of Venice poses as yet unanswerable questions: how and 
where did Shakespeare meet any Jews, since they were legally 
barred from living in England? Did he visit Venice, which the 
play describes with the apparent knowledge of an eyewitness? 
From what source did the name “Shylock,” unknown in Jew- 
ish usage, derive? 

It is generally believed that the trial and execution in 
1594 of Queen Elizabeth’s *Marrano physician, Rodrigo *Lo- 
pez, suggested some features of the Shylock story. This epi- 
sode provoked a good deal of antisemitic feeling in England 
at the time. 

In England, Edmund Kean's portrayal of Shylock in 1814 
was notable for its tragic intensity, while Sir Henry Irving in 
1879 acted the part in a radically idealized form, muting the 
evil qualities of Shylock. The play has often been translated 
into Hebrew and has been performed in Israel several times. 
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The Merchant of Venice, and Shakespeare's views of Jews, have 
attracted a wide range of comment and analysis, which have 
certainly not diminished in recent years. Recent studies of 
these topics include Martin D. Yaffe, Shylock and the Jewish 
Question (1997), and James Shapiro, Shakespeare and the Jews 
(1997). For better or worse, Shylock probably remains the most 
famous depiction of a Jew in English literature. 


[Harold Harel Fisch / William D. Rubinstein (2"¢ ed.)] 


In Hebrew 

Since there is as yet no great dramatic literature in Modern 
Hebrew literature, there can be no significant discussion of 
Shakespeare's impact upon it. Scattered traces of Shakespeare's 
influence, usually through German translations, can be found 
in the poetry of the Haskalah. Joseph *Ha-Efrati’s play about 
King Saul, Melukhath Shaul (Vienna, 1794), shows, in struc- 
ture and imagery, that its author must have read Macbeth, 
Hamlet, and King Lear. In Melizat Yeshurun (Vienna, 1816), 
an analysis of the forms of biblical poetry, Solomon Levisohn 
quotes some lines from Henry rv, Part 11, in his own rich, 
though very inaccurate, prose rendering. The tone, and some- 
times the same words, of Lady Macbeth’s soliloquy (“Come 
you spirits that tend on mortal thoughts” etc.) are reproduced 
in Yael’s monologue in Micah Joseph *Lebensohn’s epic poem, 
Yael ve-Sisera, written about the middle of the 19 century. 

The first translations of Shakespeare into Hebrew, Othello 
(1874) and Romeo and Juliet (1878), were by Isaac Edward 
*Salkinson, and remained unsurpassed for at least two gen- 
erations. Salkinson’s translations were done at the insistence 
of Perez *Smolenskin, the Hebrew novelist and essayist, then 
editor of the monthly Ha-Shahar, published in Vienna. In his 
foreword to Salkinson’s translation of Othello, Smolenskin 
wrote: “Shakespeare's plays in the Holy Tongue! If all Israel 
had known and loved the language of their forefathers, and if 
all those who understand and love Hebrew could comprehend 
what great prize the translator of these plays has brought into 
the treasure-house of our language, then indeed would the day 
on which the first play by Shakespeare appeared in Hebrew be- 
come a victory celebration!” Salkinson rendered Shakespeare 
into strong, lucid, biblical Hebrew writing in free verse of 13 
to 16-17 syllables) which did justice to the poetry and dra- 
matic power of the original. Salkinson’s isolated achievement 
appears the greater when set against the background of the 
florid, padded, imprecise Hebrew style prevailing in Hebrew 
letters at the time. 

In his introduction to Romeo and Juliet, Salkinson identi- 
fied the vulgar speech of the uneducated and the clever, face- 
tious, sometimes multilingual, prattle of the well-born, as the 
major pitfalls which faced him as a translator. To this day, these 
remain among the major difficulties in translating Shakespeare 
into Hebrew. In the two decades that followed the publication 
of Salkinson’s work, only three translations appeared: L. Barb's 
very weak rendering of Macbeth (1883), done from Schiller’s 
free and at times distorted German translation; Z. Elkind’s 
translation of The Taming of the Shrew (1893), and S.L. *Gor- 
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don’s translation of King Lear (1899). A quarter of a century 
elapsed before David *Frischmann’s translation of Coriolanus 
(1924) appeared. Frischmann, a most gifted translator, ren- 
dered the play entirely within the frame of biblical syntax and 
idiom. Following the same tradition is H.J. Bornstein’s trans- 
lation of Hamlet (1926), which first appeared in serial in the 
newspaper Ha-Zefirah in 1900. The use of biblical Hebrew in 
rendering Shakespeare reached perhaps its peak in H.N. *Bi- 
alik’s translation of the first act of Julius Caesar (1929). Done 
from a Russian translation while containing most of the merits 
of that tradition, it falls short of an adequate rendering of the 
Shakespearean idiom. Marking the transition toward a freer 
idiom, where spoken Hebrew is reflected in a predominantly 
biblical syntax, are Simon *Halkin’s translation of The Mer- 
chant of Venice (1929), the first Shakespeare translation by an 
American Hebrew poet, and Saul *Tchernichowsky’s transla- 
tion of Twelfth Night, which was in Habimah’s repertoire when 
it came to Tel Aviv from Moscow in 1931. In the succeeding 
years, American Hebrew poets produced a number of trans- 
lations: E. *Lisitzky translated Julius Caesar (1933) and The 
Tempest (1941); B.N. *Silkiner, Macbeth (1939); Israel Ephros, 
Hamlet (1944), Timon of Athens (1953), and Coriolanus (1959); 
Simon Halkin, King John (1947); and Hillel *Bavli, Antony and 
Cleopatra (1948). Translators with an American background 
who settled in Palestine included: R. *Avinoam (Grossman), 
who translated King Lear (1944), Antony and Cleopatra (1947), 
and Romeo and Juliet (1959); and Harry (Zvi) Davidovich, who 
translated Hamlet (1942), A Midsummer Night’s Dream (1943), 
The Winter's Tale (1945), and Macbeth (1946). Although these 
men had a better knowledge of English than their predecessors 
(with the sole exception of Salkinson), most of them suffered 
from a lack of contact with the sound of spoken Hebrew, and 
from the fact that they wrote in the old penultimate syllable 
meter. A few of these translators scanned in accordance with 
the accent of spoken Hebrew, but most of their efforts were 
of inferior quality. 

It became obvious that more accurate and idiomatic 
translations would be produced only by writers who were in 
contact with the Hebrew-speaking community in Erez Israel, 
and who were responsive to the increasing demands of the He- 
brew theater. Several translations done in the 1940s and 1950s, 
though highly flawed (some were done from Russian and Ger- 
man translations, or by writers with an incomplete knowledge 
of English), achieved considerable success in blending classical 
Hebrew diction with the sound of everyday speech. At their 
best, they combined the poetical, the idiomatic, and the vul- 
gar without offending the historic character of the language. 
The pioneers in this endeavor were Abraham *Shlonsky, Ham- 
let (1945) and King Lear (1955), and Nathan *Alterman, Merry 
Wives of Windsor (1946), Othello (1950), Julius Caesar (1958), 
and Anthony and Cleopatra (1965). They were followed by Ra- 
phael Eliaz, The Taming of the Shrew (1954), Romeo and Ju- 
liet (1957), Twelfth Night (1960), Richard the Third, and Henry 
the Fourth (1961); Lea *Goldberg, As You Like It (1957); and T. 
Carmi, A Midsummer Night’s Dream (1964). Ephraim *Broido’s 
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translation of Macbeth appeared in 1954, followed by transla- 
tions of The Tempest, Much Ado about Nothing, A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream (all in 1964), and Comedy of Errors (1965). 
In 1971 he completed his translation of Shakespeare's sonnets. 
The sonnets had been previously translated by Shin *Shalom 
in 1943. LJ. Schwarz had published ten of the sonnets in Ha- 
Tekufah (xv111) in 1923. 

[Ephraim Broido] 
In Yiddish 
The earliest attempt to render Shakespeare into Yiddish ap- 
pears to be Bezalel Vishnepolsky’s naive prose version of Ju- 
lius Caesar (1886). In the 1890s, the American Yiddish theater, 
influenced by English-language Broadway productions of 
Shakespeare's great tragedies, staged a number of his plays in 
incompetent translations, generally from the German. It was 
Jacob *Gordin who, with his highly effective melodrama Der 
Yidisher Kenig Lir (“The Jewish King Lear,’ 1892), permanently 
linked the Yiddish repertoire to Shakespeare, thus initiating 
a stream of adaptations and borrowings from the great play- 
wright’s plots. Gordin’s play, essentially very Jewish, is on the 
theme of generational conflict; similarly, child-parent conflict 
is the substance of Gordin’s Mirele Efros (1898), whose original 
subtitle was “The Jewish Queen Lear.” The Shakespearean ele- 
ment in these plays is slight, as is also the case with the Romeo 
and Juliet echoes in Gordin’s Di Litvishe Brider Lurye (“The 
Lithuanian Luria Brothers,’ 1894), Isidor Zolotorevsky’s Der 
Yeshive Bokher oder Der Yidisher Martirer (“The Seminarian 
or The Jewish Martyr,” 1899) and Leon *Kobrin’s Der Blinder 
Muzikant oder Yidisher Otelo (“The Blind Musician or Jew- 
ish Othello,” first staged 1903). Maurice *Schwartz provided a 
Judaized version of The Merchant of Venice in his 1947 drama- 
tization of Ari ibn Zahav’s Hebrew novel, Shaylok ha-Sokher 
mi-Venetsia (“Shylock, the Merchant of Venice”). 

During the first two decades of the 20" century, Shake- 
speare’s plays were frequently acted on the Yiddish stage in 
both Europe and the U.S. By and large the productions suf- 
fered from inept translations, bombastic delivery, and gen- 
eral artistic immaturity. With the development of the Yid- 
dish art theater movement, this situation altered radically. 
In 1929, in the U.S., Maurice *Schwartz produced Othello in 
Mark Shweid’s translation, and in the same year in Poland, 
Michael * Weichert directed an impressive Merchant of Venice, 
translated by the poet Israel Stern. In 1938 the Polish director 
L. Schiller staged The Tempest in Aaron *Zeitlin’s translation, 
with the noted A. *Morewsky playing Prospero. The greatest 
of all Shakespeare productions in Yiddish was the Moscow 
Jewish State Theater’s King Lear of 1935, with the translation 
by the poet Shmuel *Halkin. The leading role was played by 
Solomon *Mikhoels, and the fool’s role by the great comic ac- 
tor, Benjamin Zuskin. 

Good translations made serious Yiddish productions of 
Shakespeare possible in the 1930s. The first “literary” transla- 
tion of Shakespeare into Yiddish was the work of the young 
anarchist poet Joseph *Bovshover, whose Merchant of Venice 
(1899) marks an advance. The poet I.J. *Schwartz was more 
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camp. In the end, only 30 of these barracks were built in BA Ia 
and Ba 1b, but the alternative, wooden horse stables designed 
and manufactured for the army which filled the compounds 
of BA II, was not much better. While these horse stables could 
be built quickly, they proved stiflingly hot in the summer and 
bitterly cold in the winter. 

The ss expected many deaths from endemic and epi- 
demic disease in Birkenau, with its targeted population of 
125,000 Soviet Pows, and in the main camp located in a sub- 
urb of Auschwitz called Zasole, where 30,000 Polish pris- 
oners were to be interned. The existing crematorium capac- 
ity of 340 corpses per day was deemed insufficient. The ss 
commissioned (fall 1941) a very large, state-of-the-art cre- 
matorium that could manage 1,440 corpses per day. The ini- 
tial design was worked out between Bischoff, Topf engineer 
Kurt Pruefer, and the architect Georg Werkmann, who was 
employed in ss headquarters in Berlin. The main features of 
their plan were a large incineration hall with five triple-muffle 
ovens above ground, and two large morgues below ground. 
The main access to the morgues was by means of a corpse- 
slide - a feature that had become standard in concentration 
camp underground morgues. It was to be built in the main 
camp, right next to the existing crematorium, but to service 
Birkenau. This staggering cremation capacity was considered 
appropriate to cope with the anticipated “normal” mortality 
of the 155,000 slave laborers to be worked to death. Given the 
rapidity with which the 9,890 Soviet prisoners of war who 
had been brought to Auschwitz since October had died, the 
dimensions of the crematorium did not seem out of place: 
1,255 Soviet prisoners of war died as the result of deprivation 
or killings by phenol injections or beatings in October; 3,726 
in November; and 1,912 in December. The crematorium did 
not provide execution facilities. Nothing in the original con- 
ceptual sketches of the crematorium, nor in the worked-out 
blueprints which date from January 1942, suggests homicidal 
gas chambers, or their use in what the Nazis called the “Final 
Solution to the Jewish Problem” When large-scale mass mur- 
der of Jews began in the summer and fall of 1941 in the wake 
of Operation Barbarossa, the Kommandantur in Auschwitz 
was still fully focused on Himmler’s project to develop the 
town and the region. 

Step by step, however, the camp at Auschwitz became 
part of the Nazis’ genocidal apparatus. The ss began to send 
Soviet pows they considered “commissars” to be executed 
in Auschwitz in addition to pows for forced labor. Initially 
these men were executed by rifle and machine gun in the 
DEST gravel pits. In August 1941, camp officials considered 
whether a more efficient and - for the ss - less disturbing 
manner of execution could be found. They settled on the use 
of a gas chamber. 

Gas chambers had been used in animal pounds to kill 
stray dogs and cats since the 1880s. Persuaded that gassing 
would cause a quick and merciful death, the state of Nevada 
installed a gas chamber in 1924 to execute convicted crimi- 
nals. By the end of the 1930s, eight American states had fol- 
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lowed Nevada's example. Besides its allegedly humane proce- 
dure, gas chamber executions were popular with the prison 
authorities because they were effective (unlike failed hangings 
or failed electrocutions, there is no record ofa failed gassing) 
and clean: no blood, and no sudden evacuations of the bow- 
els or bladder. 

Unlike in the United States, gas chambers did not gain 
a foothold in the Third Reich as a means to execute those 
convicted to death by regular courts. In prisons, guillotines 
chopped off the heads of the “legally” condemned and, from 
1943 onwards, gallows were used for multiple executions. In 
the fall of 1939 German officials began to construct gas cham- 
bers in selected asylums to kill groups of mentally ill and 
handicapped patients (T4 program) and, from 1941 on, groups 
of selected concentration camp inmates (14f13 program) by 
bottled carbon monoxide. When the Auschwitz ss consid- 
ered gas chambers as a tool of mass execution, they followed 
the precedent of the r4 chambers, but decided to use Zyklon 
B instead of carbon monoxide. 

Zyklon B was the commercial name of a fumigation agent 
that had been developed by Drs. Bruno Tesch and Gerhard 
Peters at the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute in Berlin with the sup- 
port of 1G Farben. The active ingredient of Zyklon B was hy- 
drogen cyanide, which was mixed with an irritant tear gas to 
serve as a “warning, and which was soaked at a ratio of 1:2 
in diatomaceous earth, a porous, highly absorbent material. 
The resulting mixture consisted of solid granules that could 
be packed in tins of 200, 500, 1,000, and 1,500 grams. When 
the tins were opened and the granules exposed to air, the hy- 
drogen cyanide evaporated from the diatomaceous earth. Safe 
to transport, Zyklon B proved a very efficient agent for the fu- 
migation of whole buildings, ships, and railroad cars without 
damaging the contents. An important characteristic of Zyk- 
lon B was that, upon opening the tin, the granules “degassed” 
for a 24-hour period - important when seeking to kill lice and 
other vermin, which can survive up to 14 hours in a highly 
toxic environment. 

Zyklon B was patented by 1c Farben, which assigned 
the patent and the production license to its (partial) subsid- 
iary Degesch, the Deutsche Gesellschaft fuer Schaedlings- 
bekaempfung (German Society for the Destruction of Ver- 
min). In turn, Degesch used two companies, the Dessauer 
Werke and the Kalin Werke at Kolin, for the production of 
the solution. The sale of Zyklon B was highly regulated both 
because of the nature of the product and the various special 
permissions needed to obtain the product in a time of ration- 
ing. To take the administrative pressure off Degesch, a pest 
control company created in 1923 by Dr. Tesch and a certain 
Paul Stabenow, known as Tesch and Stabenow (TeSta), was 
appointed to act as a general clearing-house for all Zyklon B 
orders east of the Elbe River. TeSta thus oversaw the purchase 
of Zyklon B for Auschwitz. 

Developed to kill lice and other insects, Zyklon B proved 
its versatility when the city of Vienna adopted it (1938) as 
the preferred means to kill pigeons, praising its “easy and 
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successful with his Hamlet and Julius Caesar (1918), and, in 
the Soviet Union, I. *Goldberg produced nine workmanlike 
translations (1933-38). Ber *Lapin’s translation of the Sonnets 
(1953) also merits mention. It is in the theatrical rather than 
the literary realm that Shakespeare in Yiddish has enjoyed a 
full and varied life. Joel Berkowitz has shown that “[t]he ways 
in which Yiddish playwrights and actors in the United States 
re-imagined Shakespeare's plays had far-reaching implications 
for the American Yiddish theater” And that theater was im- 
portant to immigrant American Jews. 

The unlikely conjunction “Shakespeare” and “Yiddish” 
crops up in unsuspected places. Steve Suissa’s film Le Grand 
Role (2004) gave central plot significance to a planned Yiddish 
adaptation of The Merchant of Venice. Concerning Michael 
Radford’s film, The Merchant of Venice (2004), Sam Sokolove 
wrote: “Al Pacino... gives us a fully Yiddish Shylock” (San Di- 
ego City Beat, Apr. 27, 2005); Richard von Busack (Metroactive 
Movies, Jan. 12, 2005) also saw Pacino’s Shylock as Yiddish- 
flavored. Anniversary occasions surrounding the almost leg- 
endary Solomon Mikhoels inevitably stimulate references to 
his famed King Lear production in the Moscow Yiddish Art 


Theater in 1935. 
[Leonard Prager] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Prager, in: Shakespeare Quarterly, 19:2 
(Spring, 1968), 149-63, includes bibliography; Z. Zylbercweig, in: Ik- 
kuf Almanakh 1967, ed. by N. Meisel (1967), 327-46; M.J. Landa, The 
Jew in Drama (19697), 70-85, index; G. Friedlander, Shakespeare and 
the Jew (1921); J.L. Cardozo, Contemporary Jew in the Elizabethan 
Drama (1925), 207-53; T. Lelyveld, Shylock on the Stage (1961), index; 
S.A. Tannenbaum, Shakspeare’s The Merchant of Venice, a Concise 
Bibliography (1941); M. Roston (ed.), Ha-Olam ha-Shekspiri (1965); 
M. Halevy, in: Jewish Quarterly (Spring, 1966), 3-7; (Winter, 1966), 
10-16; J. Bloch, in: JBA, 14 (1956/57), 23-31. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
J. Berkowitz, Gained in Translation: Shakespeare on the American Yid- 
dish Stage (2002); D. Abend-David, “Scorned My Nation? A Compar- 
ison of Translations of the Merchant of Venice into German, Hebrew 
and Yiddish (2003); J. Gross, Shylock: Four Hundred Years in the Life 
of a Legend (1992); J.M. Landau, Studies in the Arab Theater and Cin- 
ema (1958), index. 


SHAKI, ISAAC (1852-1940), Turkish rabbi. Born in a village 
near *Istanbul, he was a student of R. Solomon Kimhi. Shaki 
first became a merchant, and it was not until middle age that 
he devoted himself to Torah study and research. He was av 
bet din and a member of the bet din ha-gadol in Istanbul, writ- 
ing several books in Ladino in order to provide the masses of 
the people with religious literature in a language with which 
they were familiar. 

His main work was Historia Universal Judia (1898-1927), 
a 16-volume survey of Jewish history. Other works by Shaki 
were Millei de Avot (“Words of the Fathers,’ in Ladino Tresoro 
del Judaismo) 3 pts. (1907-08), an extensive commentary on 
*Avot, and Binah le-Ittim (1897), dealing with the Jewish cal- 
endar. Some of his works are extant in manuscript. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Galante, Histoire des Juifs d’Istanbul, 1 


(1941), 148. 
[Abraham Haim] 
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SHALEM (Heb. 0%¥/) 

(1) A place whose king *Melchizedek was visited by 
Abraham (Gen. 14:18). It is generally agreed that the name re- 
fers to Jerusalem, especially in view of Psalms 76:3, in which 
Shalem is equated with Zion; this is also the view of Josephus 
(Ant., 1:180). 

(2) A town in the Jordan Valley close to Aenon (Gk. for 
“many waters”) where *John was reported to have been bap- 
tizing (John 3:23). Later Christian writers, such as Eusebius 
(Onom. 40:1) and Jerome in his Latin edition of the Onomas- 
ticon (Liber de Situ et Nominibus 266c; though he later changed 
his mind), identified it with a locality in the Jordan Valley 8 mi. 
(c. 13 km.) south of Scythopolis (Beth-Shean). Christian pil- 
grims, such as Egeria (c. 384 C.E.), visited the site, then called 
Sedima (Solyma?), near which was a spring or pool. The area 
is indicated by a row of greenish mosaics on the *Madaba Map 
(mid-6" century). It may be identical with the Salem men- 
tioned in the Book of Judith (4:4), in which the villages were 
alerted at the approach of Holofernes, i.e. on the outskirts of 
the mountains of Samaria. A possible identification is with 
Tell al-Radgah (present-day Tell Shalem), c. 8 mi. (12 km.) 
south of Beth-Shean (Scythopolis). This location has numer- 
ous springs: 13 in an area of 4 x 4 kilometers; Ambrose in his 
writings (11, 1432) claimed there were 12 springs at “Ennon?’ 
On the north side is Tell Shalem. Since Egeria was told that 
Aenon was situated 200 yards (= 183 m) away, Aenon might 
very well be situated to the northwest of the ancient mound 
at ‘Ain Ibrahim which has a sheikh’s tomb. 

(3) The Shalem Rabta (“Great Shalem”) of Samaritan 
sources, called Sanim by Eusebius (Onom. 160:13), which 
is identified with the village of Salim, approximately 4 mi. 
(6 km.) east of Nablus. According to Samaritan tradition, a 
synagogue was built there in the fourth century by their hero 
Bavah Rabbah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hertzberg, in: Pos, 8 (1928), 169ff.; Albright, 
in: BASOR, 19 (1925), 18; idem, in: AASOR, 6 (1926), 43-44; Tzori, in: 
Bikat Beit Shean (1962), 163-64; I. Ben-Zvi, Sefer ha-Shomronim (1935); 
68. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: For a discussion regarding the location 
of Salem and Aenon: S. Gibson, The Cave of John the Baptist (2004 ), 
238-41; for an alternative view, see: J. Murphy O’Connor, “Sites Asso- 
ciated with John the Baptist,” in: Revue Biblique, 112 (2005), 253-66. 


[Michael Avi-Yonah / Shimon Gibson (24 ed.)] 


SHALEM, SAMUEL (d. 1760), scholar and emissary. Born 
in *Salonika, Shalem was a pupil of R. Abraham Gategno. In 
1745 he went to Constantinople, emigrating from there to *Ti- 
berias. During his time in Salonika he spoke with Erez Israel 
emissaries, and in his writings he quoted several Torah no- 
vellae that he heard from Hebron and Safed emissaries. From 
1755 he traveled for about five years as an emissary from Ti- 
berias to *Turkey, *Italy, *France, and *Germany. The letter 
concerning his mission - written by the hakhamim of Tiberias 
and describing the troubles of Tiberias in the wake of the wars 
between the sons of the sheikh Dahir el-Omar, ruler of Tibe- 
rias — is extant. The collection of his responsa includes many 
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of his halakhic replies to problems raised in the communities 
of *Izmir, Turin, Avignon, Ferrara, Verona, Leghorn, Trier, 
Metz, Hamburg, etc. He died in Izmir on his return journey. 
His responsa and halakhic novellae were collected and pub- 
lished as Melekh Shalem (Salonika, 1769). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yaari, Sheluhei, 511-4; S. Shalem, Melekh 


Shalem (1769). 
[Avraham Yaari] 


SHALEV, AVNER (1939-_), chairman of Israel’s *Yad Vashem 
directorate. Born in Jerusalem, Shalev served in the Israel 
Defense Forces between 1956 and 1980, reaching the rank of 
brigadier general. Shalev was wounded in action on the Egyp- 
tian front during the Six-Day War. Between 1972 and 1974 he 
served as bureau chief for chief of staff David *Elazar. Other 
army positions included head of the Information and Instruc- 
tion Division of the General Staff; education officer at the IDF 
Officers School; chief education officer and head of the Edu- 
cation Corps, where he was editor-in-chief of the 1pF Radio 
Station and the 1pF weekly magazine; and senior lecturer at 
the 1pF National Security College. 

After retiring from military service, Shalev served as 
director general of the Culture Authority in the Ministry of 
Education and Culture and chairman of the National Cul- 
ture and Art Council. He was also a member of the director- 
ate for various national museums and cultural institutions in 
Israel. In these positions he was responsible for devising and 
directing national culture policy and encouraging, support- 
ing, and overseeing the funding of all types of cultural and ar- 
tistic activity in Israel. Shalev also introduced policies to raise 
the standards of Israel’s leading cultural institutions and ad- 
vanced and promoted new cultural programs, such as art and 
culture festivals throughout the country, in order to increase 
cultural awareness and involvement. Another achievement in 
this period was to transform the Antiquities Division of the 
Ministry of Education into a national authority. Shalev was 
also instrumental in enhancing educational opportunities in 
regional areas by promoting the accreditation of educational 
institutions there and enabling their students to obtain rec- 
ognized degrees. 

From 1993 Shalev served as chairman of the directorate 
of Yad Vashem, the Holocaust Martyrs’ and Heroes’ Remem- 
brance Authority in Jerusalem, where he initiated a multi-year 
development plan aimed at equipping Yad Vashem with the 
necessary tools to address the challenges of Holocaust remem- 
brance in the 21° century. As part of this plan Shalev placed 
education as a high priority at Yad Vashem and spearheaded 
the establishment of the International School for Holocaust 
Studies as well as a new Museum Complex, and served as the 
chief curator of the new Yad Vashem Holocaust History Mu- 
seum, which opened in March 2005. During his tenure he 
also brought about the uploading of Yad Vashem’s Database 
of Holocaust Victims’ Names onto the Internet, harnessing 
modern technology in the service of Holocaust remembrance 
and education. 
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Shalev studied modern history of the Middle East and 
geography and graduated from the 1pF Command and Staff 
College and National Security College. Among his publica- 
tions are To Bear Witness - Holocaust Remembrance at Yad 
Vashem (2005). 


SHALEV, MEIR (1948- ), Hebrew writer. Shalev, son of 
poet Yitzhak *Shalev, was born in *Nahalal. He grew up in 
that much acclaimed agricultural cooperative and later in 
Jerusalem, and studied psychology at the Hebrew University. 
For many years he produced and hosted radio and television 
programs and is also known for his journalistic contribution 
to various newspapers. His first publications were books for 
children and the volume Tanakh Akhshav (“Bible Now, 1985), 
a personal, modern look at diverse biblical episodes. His first 
novel for adult readers Roman Rusi (1988; The Blue Mountain, 
1991; 2001) was an outstanding success among Israeli readers 
and turned Shalev overnight into one of the most popular 
contemporary Hebrew prose-writers. The novel recounts the 
chronicle of pioneering settlers in the Jezreel valley. The nar- 
rative point of view is that of a grandson who is brought up on 
myths and legendary stories of days gone-by. Esav (1991; Esau 
1993) unfolds the story of a baker’s family against the back- 
drop of Jerusalem and the Galilee from the beginning of the 
20 century up to the 1970s, highlighting the complex rela- 
tions between fathers and sons and the pivotal role played by 
women and mothers. Be-Veito ba-Midbar (1998; “His House 
in the Desert,” German, 2000) is the story of 52-year-old Ra- 
fael Meyer, whose development was shaped by four men and 
six women, including his grandmother, his aunts, and his ex- 
wife. Indeed, the power of women to mold and dictate the 
lives of men is a recurrent theme in Shalev’s writing. Shalev 
interweaves in his rich and multi-layered narrative biblical as- 
sociations with mythic materials and archetypal patterns, un- 
derscoring memory and sensual experience. Fantasy and hu- 
mor are essential elements in his fiction. Other books include 
the novels Ke- Yamim Ahadim (1994; As a Few Days, 1999) and 
Fontanella (“Fontanelle, 2002). Among Shalev’s books for 
children are Ha-Yeled Hayyim ve-ha-Miflezet (1982; Hayyim 
and the Monster of Jerusalem, 1990), Gumot ha-Hen shel Zohar 
(Zohar’s Dimples, 1987; German: 1995), Aba Ose Bushot (1988; 
My Father Always Embarrasses Me, 1990) and Ha-Traktor be- 
Argaz ha-Hol (“The Tractor in the Sandbox,” German, 1999). 
His books have been translated into many languages, and in- 
formation is available at the 1rHL website at www.ithLorg.il. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Halkin, “Bread and Circuses,” in: The 
Jerusalem Report (November 7, 1991); S. Shiffman, “On the Possibilty 
of Impossible Worlds: Meir Shalev and the Fantastic in Israeli Litera- 
ture,’ in: Prooftexts, 13:3 (1993), 253-67; R. Brenner Feldhay, “Mother's 
Curse or Cursed Mother (Shalev’s Esau),’ in: Jewish Studies Quar- 
terly, 4:4 (1997), 380-400; W. Zierler, “On Meir Shalev’s Esau,’ in: 
Ariel, 107-8 (1998), 183-84; A.Navot, in: Maariv (April 16, 1998); G. 
Shaked, “Die konservative Revolution der jungen israelischen Dich- 
ter: Tendenzen der achtziger and neunziger Jahre,’ in: Judaica, 54:1-2 
(1998), 36-55; Y. Zerubavel, “Revisiting the Pioneer Past: Continuity 
and Change in Hebrew Settlement Narratives,” in: Hebrew Studies, 
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41 (2000), 209-24; L. Garfinkel, “Fontanella,” in: Maagalei Keriah, 29 
(2002), 90-96; H. Halperin, “Eleh Toledot Mishpahat Yofe: Ha-Mitos 
ha-Erez Yisraeli shel Fontanella’? in: Moznayim, 77:1 (2003), 25-28; E. 
Negev, Close Encounters with Twenty Israeli Writers (2003); Y. Oren, 
“Post-Zionism and Anti-Zionism in Israeli Literature,’ in: Israel and 
the Post-Zionists (2003), 188-203. 

[Anat Feinberg (24 ed.)] 


SHALEV, YITZHAK (1919-1992), Hebrew poet and novelist. 
Born in Tiberias, he became a teacher in Jerusalem. His first 
poems were published in Moznayim and Davar, and subse- 
quently appeared in a large number of newspapers and liter- 
ary journals. 

Among his volumes of poetry are Ohezet Anaf ha-Shaked 
(1951), Kolot Enosh Hammim (1954), Kol Annot (1955), Elohei 
ha-Noshek Lohamim (1957), Shirei Yerushalayim (1968), and 
Naar Shav min ha-Zava (1970). He also wrote a novel about 
the Jewish defense activities during the riots in Palestine in 
1936, Parashat Gavriel Tirosh. In 1969 he wrote the novel Dam 
va-Ruah. He is the father of writer Meir *Shalev. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Goell, Bibliography, 39; A. Cohen, Soferim 
Ivriyyim Benei Zemannenu (1964), 224-6; S. Kremer, Hillufei Mish- 
marot be-Sifrutenu (1959), 160-70; Waxman, Literature, 5 (19607), 


16-18. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


SHALEV, ZERUYA (1959-_), Hebrew writer. Shalev, born on 
Kibbutz Kinneret, studied Biblical Studies at the Hebrew Uni- 
versity, and published a collection of poems in 1989. Six years 
later her first novel, Rakadeti, Amadeti (“Dancing, Standing 
Still” 1993) came out, the story of a woman whose marriage 
is disintegrating, confronting her with suppressed anxieties 
and dormant passions. It was, however, Shalev’s second novel, 
Hayyei Ahava (1997; Love Life, 2000), which made the author 
famous worldwide. The novel, an outstanding bestseller in 
Israel, describes the stormy relationship between Yaarah, a 
married woman who is trying to complete her dissertation 
on legends describing the destruction of the Temple, and the 
much older Aryeh, a married man, who, as it turns out, was 
once her mother’s lover. The relationship between the two is 
characterized by obsessive intensity, sado-masochistic sexu- 
ality, infatuation, yearning, and revulsion. Shalev, one of the 
most successful contemporary Hebrew writers, was awarded 
the Book Publishers’ Associations’ Golden and Platinum Book 
Prizes for this novel as well as for her third novel, Baal ve-Ishah 
(2000; Husband and Wife, 2002). The latter focuses on the cri- 
sis in the marriage of Naamah and Udi, after the husband has 
undergone a Kafkaesque metamorphosis and is unable to live 
a normal life. In 2005 Shalev published the third novel in her 
family-trilogy: Tera (“Late Family”) is the story of 36-year-old 
archeologist Ella Miller, who sets out to explore the freedom 
and joys of a new love relationship, leaving behind her family. 
Shalev’s language is rich and captivating, her descriptions bold 
and vivid. Love, sexuality and betrayal, motherhood, family 
life and commitment are the major themes in her prose. Sha- 
lev also wrote a book for children “Mama's Best Boy” (2000). 
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Shalev won the German Corine Book Award (2001) and the 
French Amphi Award. 

For translations of her prose, see the I1THL website at 
www.ithlorg.il. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Wimer, “Kamah Homer be-Tezah Shehorah 
Ahat: Al Hayyei Ahava; in: Dappim le-Mehkar be-Sifrut, 12 (2000), 
317-31; S. Zur, “Zu Yalduti ha-Sheniyyah: al Yaldut ve-Imahut be-Baal 
ve-Ishah shel Z. Shalev, in: Moznayim, 74:9 (2000), 32-35; Y. Schwartz, 
“The Frigid Option: A Psychocultural Study of the Novel Love Life by 
Z. Shalev,’ in: History and Literature (2002), 479-88; T. Yaniv, “Keriah 
Intertekstualit be-Aggadot ha-Hurban be- Hayyei Ahavah shel Z. Sha- 
lev; in: Dimui, 22 (2003), 75-79. 

[Anat Feinberg (2"¢ ed.)] 


SHALISH (Heb. ww), one with whom an article or money 
is deposited and who has authority to dispose of it according 
to law or in accordance with stipulated conditions. 


Types of Deposit 

The deposit can be effected by a single person who depos- 
its something with the shalish to give to another person or 
to buy some article, or by two people who have greater trust 
in a third party than in one another, as, for instance, where 
there is a difference of opinion between them and they de- 
posit an object with the shalish until it is established who is 
entitled to it, or where a debtor has paid his creditor only part 
of the debt and they deposit the bill of debt with a shalish un- 
til the balance is paid (Ket. 5:8, 6:7; BB 10:5; Tosef., BM 1:10; 
cf. Rema, HM 56:2). 

The conditions to which the shalish is subject may at 
times be affected by the defect of *asmakhta, as in the follow- 
ing example: If a debtor repays part of his debt and gives his 
bond to a shalish saying: “If I do not give you [the balance] by 
such at date, give the creditor his bond, so that he can again 
claim that part of the debt is already paid” (BB 10:5); the tan- 
naim disagree on whether the shalish must act in accordance 
with this condition, and the Talmud explains that the dispute 
stems from the argument that the condition is defective be- 
cause of asmakhta (BB 168a). The halakhah established that 
the condition is void and the shalish need not return the bond 
to the creditor, unless the appropriate procedure has been fol- 
lowed, such as an act of *acquisition in the presence of an im- 
portant (hashuv) bet din in order to rectify the defect of as- 
makhta (Sh. Ar., HM 55:1). 

The status of shalish can arise without any specific act. 
For example, if a wife has been administering her husband’s 
property, or an administrator has been appointed over a per- 
son's property in circumstances where the owner has given 
the administrator absolute authority over all his possessions 
and trusted him completely, and the owner then dies, the ad- 
ministrator has the credibility of a shalish (Sh. Ar., HM 56:7, 
and Siftei Kohen thereto, n. 34). 


The Credibility of the Shalish 

A shalish is, in general, accorded greater credibility than a sin- 
gle witness. “The admission of a litigant is as good as a hun- 
dred witnesses, but the shalish is believed more than both. If 
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one [litigant] says one thing, the other [litigant] another, and 
the shalish something else, the shalish is believed” (Tosef., BM 
1:10). The reason for this special credibility of the shalish is 
that the depositor has reposed confidence in him (Git. 64a; 
and see in detail PDR 1:294-5). For this reason it has been 
concluded that even a shalish who is a relative also merits 
credibility, despite the fact that a relative is disqualified from 
giving evidence (Sh. Ar., HM 56:1). The shalish, is believed in 
preference to the debtor or creditor. If two witnesses contra- 
dict him, however, he is not believed (Sh. Ar., HM 56:2, Sma 
and Siftei Kohen thereto). 

If someone has in his possession another's property and 
claims that its owner handed it to him as a shalish and the 
owner denies this, one opinion is that the one possessing the 
property is believed (Sh. Ar, HM 56:1): “Even if the owner 
claims: You robbed me of it, and the other retorts: It is not 
so, but you appointed me a shalish between you and so and 
so, the other is believed” (Sma, HM 56:1 n. 7). On the other 
hand, some posekim argue that if this were so, anyone could 
seize his fellow’s property and enter into a collusive agreement 
with another and say, I am a shalish. Accordingly, they hold 
that the shalish is not believed unless the depositor admits 
that the property was deposited with him as a shalish (Siftei 
Kohen, HM 56:1n. 5). 

The shalish is believed without an oath, since he is not a 
litigant and is backed by the presumption: “A man does not 
sin when he personally gains nothing by it” (Hai Gaon, in 
Ozar ha-Geonim, ed. by B.M. Lewin, 10 (1941), 143, no. 352; 
Sh. Ar., HM 56:1). If the date fixed for the return of the deposit 
passes and the shalish has not returned it, he is still a shalish 
and is still believed (Sh. Ar. ibid.). The unique credibility of 
the shalish continues only as long as the deposit is still in his 
possession (Tosef., BM 1:10; Sh. Ar, HM 56:1; Divrei Geonim, 
107:7). It is thus considered a sensible precaution to return 
the deposit in the presence of the bet din and clarify the facts 
in its presence, lest a dispute should arise between the par- 
ties, and, if the shalish has already parted with the deposit, 
he would not be believed (Sh. Ar, HM 56:3). One opinion is 
that it is possible to restore the deposit to the shalish so that 
he would again have credibility (Siftei Kohen, HM 56, no. 20; 
Divrei Geonim, 107, no. 6). 


Liability of a Shalish 

A shalish who acts contrary to the conditions made with him 
may become liable to compensate for any loss caused by his 
action. If he returns to the creditor a bond deposited with 
him, contrary to what was stipulated, he is subjected to a ban 
until he undertakes to compensate the debtor for any loss 
sustained as a result of the return of the bond. If the shalish 
does not undertake to compensate, and the creditor obtains 
payment unjustly by means of the bond returned to him, the 
shalish does not have to compensate the debtor, since this is 
only a case of damage caused indirectly by *gerama and the 
rule is that there is no liability for damages caused by gerama 
(Rema HM 55:1; Divrei Geonim, 107, no. 10). If, on the other 
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hand, contrary to the stipulation, the shalish returns the bond 
to the debtor, the shalish must compensate the creditor, for this 
is a case of garmi (as opposed to gerama), when the tort-feaser 
is liable to pay (Siftei Kohen, uM 56, no. 4; Divrei Geonim 107, 
nos. 11 and 12). 

The shalish is at liberty to retract and restore the de- 
posit to the parties. If the parties do not want to take it back, 
he can hand it over to the bet din. A shalish who is paid for 
his services, however, cannot retract (Arukh ha-Shulhan, HM 
56:17). 

“The claimant pays the expenses of the shalish (Rema, 
HM 56:1), for it is always the one for whose benefit and ad- 
vantage something is effected who has to pay the cost” (Sma, 
HM 56 n. 13; Arukh ha-Shulhan, HM 56:23). It is customary to 
write a deed when something is deposited with a shalish (for 
the wording of such a deed, see Sefer ha-Shetarot no. 65, and 
see *Shomerim). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pahad Yizhak, s.v. Shalish, Shelishut; LS. 
Zuri, Mishpat ha-Talmud, 7 (1921), 53; Gulak, Yesodei, 2 (1922), 191f.; 


4 (1922), 161; Elon, Mafte’ah, 387-90. 
[Nahum Rakover] 


SHALKOVICH, ABRAHAM LEIB (pen name Ben-Avig- 
dor; 1867-1921), Russian Hebrew author and pioneer of mod- 
ern Hebrew publishing. Born in Zheludok province of Grodno, 
Shalkovich settled in Warsaw in 1891. In 1889 he wrote a sharp 
criticism of the *halukkah system in Ha-Meliz (nos. 82-83), 
and his first story, “Elyakim ha-Meshugga” (“Eliakim the In- 
sane”). In 1891 he began publishing the “Sifrei Agorah” series, 
offering Hebrew literature in an attractive and reasonably 
priced booklet form. The series served as the medium of the 
“new wave” which sought to revitalize Hebrew literature and 
to introduce the realism then current in Europe. The suc- 
cess of the “Agorah” books prompted Shalkovich to set up the 
Ahiasaf publishing house in Warsaw (1893), and he edited the 
first three volumes of the Luah Ahiasaf annual (1894-96). He 
also contributed to Ha-Pardes, and to Ha-Zeman, published 
by Ezra *Goldin. In 1896 he left Ahiasaf and set up Tushiyyah, 
a new company which published translations from foreign 
languages. In 1901 Shalkovich founded a children’s weekly 
called Olam Katan, and in 1904 renewed the publication of 
the daily Ha-Zeman. 

His work as a publisher demanded his entire energy and 
curtailed his own writing. In 1913 he founded the Ahisefer 
publishing house, which also issued the miscellany Netivot 
(1913) in the editing of which he had a share. In Netivot he 
published a long article, “Ahad Ha-Am u-Venei Moshe” (pp. 
238-90), on Ahad Ha-Am whom he had previously supported 
and admired. Shalkovich died suddenly in Carlsbad, while at- 
tending the Twelfth Zionist Congress. 

Shalkovich was among the first of the modern Hebrew 
writers to stress the problems of the individual Jew rather than 
those of the Jewish people. In his story “Menahem ha-Sofer” 
(1893) he called for a true portrayal of the Jewish scene in a 
simple realistic vein. But Shalkovich did not always remain 
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loyal to his own views. The novel Lifnei Arba Meot Shanah 
(1892) was written in a florid and sentimental style. While 
Shalkovich’s stories have little literary merit, he deserves re- 
spect as an innovator in Hebrew literature and a pioneer in 
modern Hebrew publishing. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ben Avigdor Jubilee Volume (1916); Fich- 
mann, in: Ha-Tekufah, 12 (1921), 477-80 (reprinted in his Ruhot 
Menaggenot (1952), 387-94); Lachower, Sifrut, 3 pt. 2 (1931), 14-21; 
Klausner, Sifrut, index, s.v. Ben-Avigdor; A. Cohen, in: Hadoar, 1 
(1921), 19-21; Waxman, Literature, 4 (1960), 80-84; Goell, Bibliog- 


raphy, 1955-56. 
[Gedalyah Elkoshi] 


SHALLON, DAVID (1950-2000), Israeli conductor. Born 
in Tel Aviv, Shallon studied violin, viola, and French horn at 
the Tel Aviv Academy of Music. In 1974, after service in the 
Israel Army Band, he studied in Vienna and completed the 
conducting class with Hans Swarowsky. From 1974 to 1979 he 
was assistant to Leonard *Bernstein for Europe. From 1980, 
he conducted leading orchestras as the Berlin po, the London 
so, the Israel po, and the San Francisco so; he also appeared 
at many of the major European festivals and conducted at 
leading opera houses, including Vienna, Frankfurt, Duessel- 
dorf, and the New Israeli Opera. He was musical director of 
the Duesseldorf so (1987-93), the Jerusalem so from 1992 to 
2000, and the Luxembourg Po in 1997. Several Israeli com- 
posers, among them Noam *Sheriff, dedicated works to him. 
Among his recordings are viola concertos by Bartok, Hin- 
demith, Schnittke, and Mark *Kopytman. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online, s.v. 


[Israela Stein (2"4 ed.)] 


SHALLUM (Heb. 09W, 019; probably a hypocorism of a 
name like 179°79u - “Yahweh has preserved or requited”), son 
of Jabesh, one of the last kings of Israel. Shallum came to the 
throne in the 39" year of the reign of *Uzziah in Judah, after 
killing *Zechariah son of Jeroboam 11 and thus putting an end 
to the dynasty of Jeroboam (11 Kings 15:10). Shallum ruled 
Israel from Samaria for one month (15:13), apparently between 
Elul and Tishri, 747 B.c.£. The throne was taken from him by 
*Menahem son of Gadi, who formed a conspiracy against him 
and killed him (15:14). Some scholars interpret the designation 
“son of Jabesh” as a reference to the city of *Jabesh (-Gilead) 
and take it as indicating that Shallum was from this city. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bright, Hist, 253; Tadmor, in: A. Malamat 
(ed.), Bi-Ymei Bayit Rishon (1962), 180ff.; J.A. Montgomery, The 
Book of Kings (1c, 1951), 4493 J. Gray, 1 and 11 Kings, A Commen- 


tary (1963), 562 ff. 
[Josef Segal] 


°SHALMANESER III (Shulmanu-asharid (“Shulmanu is 
leader”) 111), ruler of Assyria 859-824 B.c.E. Shalmaneser 
inherited from his father, the cruel Ashurnasirpal 11 (883- 
859 B.C.E.), a well-equipped army and the desire to extend 
his rule over Syria and Phoenicia. Over a period of some 20 
years (858-838 B.c.E.), he succeeded in subduing most of the 
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small kingdoms from the Euphrates in the north to the Jor- 
dan in the south. He was the first Assyrian king to come into 
direct contact with an Israelite monarch and probably the first 
to traverse Israelite territory. 

The main sources for the history of Shalmaneser’s reign 
are the royal annals, which were “edited” some five times dur- 
ing his lifetime. The texts have been compiled and translated 
by E. Michel in Die Welt des Orients 1 (1947) and following 
volumes. In addition to these and other inscriptions, there are 
also many reliefs from the reigns of Ashurnasirpal and Shal- 
maneser which clearly indicate their military innovations as 
well as their contacts with foreign countries. Of particular in- 
terest is the Black Obelisk, one of whose registers depicts an 
Israelite delegation from King *Jehu presenting gifts to Shal- 
maneser (c. 841 B.C.E.). 

Shalmaneser’s western campaigns began in his first regnal 
year when he defeated the league of north Syrian states, includ- 
ing *Beth-Eden, *Carchemish, Kummukh (i-e.,*Commagene), 
Samal, Hattina, and *Cilicia. A direct result of this was the 
formation of an even stronger south-Syrian league which 
succeeded in holding off the Assyrian advance for over a de- 
cade. 

In 853 B.C.E., Shalmaneser crossed the Euphrates for the 
second time and proceeded to the city of Pethor (see Numbers 
22:5), where he received tribute from the north-Syrian king- 
doms. He continued on to Halab, the center of the cult of Ha- 
dad, where he met the combined forces of 12 states in one of 
the great battles of antiquity. Opposing the Assyrians was the 
triumvirate of Hadadezer (*Ben-Hadad 11) of Damascus, Irhu- 
leni of Hamath, and “Ahab the Israelite: they were accompa- 
nied by smaller contingents from the Phoenician coast-Byblos 
(!), Arqanta, Arvad, Sianu (see Genesis 10:17-18), and Usanta 
in addition to troops from Egypt, the south Syrian Amanah 
(or perhaps the Ammorites), and an Arabian tribe. Accord- 
ing to the Syrian text, this army totaled 3,940 chariots, 1,900 
cavalry, over 62,000 infantry, and 1,000 camel riders. Judging 
from the fact that Shalmaneser did not press on beyond Karkar 
nor resume his successive campaigns against the league for an- 
other four years in 849, and then again in 848 and 845 B.C.E., 
it seems that at best the battle ended in a military deadlock, 
if not in an Assyrian defeat. Of note is the large force under 
Ahab’s command, which may indicate, as Malamat suggests, 
a minor league including Ahab’s vassals, Moab, and possibly 
Ammon, in addition to Jehoshaphat king of Judah with his 
vassals Edom and possibly Philistia (see 1 Kings 22:4; 11 Kings 
3:4ff.). Certainly, this text sheds much light on Ahab’s stature 
in the international theater, a fact only hinted at in the Bible 
(1 Kings 18:10, see also Meg. Ila). 

It was only in Shalmaneser’s 18" year (841 B.c.E.) that he 
succeeded in breaking through the south-Syrian front. To a 
great extent this was made possible by internal changes among 
the allies. *Hazael had usurped the throne after killing Ben Ha- 
dad 11, probably to be identified with Hadadezer mentioned 
in the annals. While he continued the anti-Assyrian policy 
of his predecessors, Hazael renewed the border wars against 
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Israel with greater vigor (11 Kings 8:12). This new source of 
tension was one of the factors that precipitated the overthrow 
of the dynasty of Omri by the military officer Jehu Ben Nim- 
shi (11 Kings 9:1ff.). The latter may have made overtures to 
Shalmaneser, thereby disengaging the Israelite army from the 
south-Syrian camp, which ultimately led to its dissolution. 

Shalmaneser first met Hazael’s troops in the mountain 
passes of the anti-Lebanon (Sirion). Hazael retreated to his 
capital *Damascus, where he withstood the siege. Shalma- 
neser, after burning the outskirts of Damascus, continued 
into the Hauran, “the bread basket” of Syria and Israel, prob- 
ably destroying many settlements in his wake. Some scholars 
would see a later historic reference to this march in Hosea’s 
mention of the spoiling of Beth Arbel in Transjordan by a 
certain Shalman (10:14). From there Shalmaneser crossed 
Israel to the mountains of Ba’li-ra’si, which is on the Mediter- 
ranean coast. There he received tribute from Jehu “the son of 
Omri” and from Baalimanzeri the king of Tyre. Quite plausi- 
bly, this mountain should be identified with Mount Carmel, 
which traditionally served as the boundary between Israel 
and Phoenicia. 

Shalmaneser returned only once more, in 838 B.C.E., in 
a punitive expedition against Hazael, who subsequently be- 
came the dominant power in the area. During his later years, 
Shalmaneser was occupied with campaigns in northern Syria 
and with rebellion in Assyria proper against his heir Sham- 
shi-Adad v. 


[Aaron Demsky] 


°SHALMANESER V (727-722 B.c.£.), son of *Tiglath-Pile- 
ser 111. He reigned in Babylonia under the name of Ubulai. 
None of his royal inscriptions, if indeed he composed any, 
have survived, with the result that knowledge of the period is 
indirect. From the 7" century B.c.z. Aramean ostraca found 
at *Assur, it seems that he took captives from Beth-Eden. Jo- 
sephus quoting Menander of Tyre (Antiquities 9:284) notes 
that XéAanpwac had for several years unsuccessfully besieged 
Ussu, the older, mainland district of Tyre. This last campaign 
was related to a wide range of insurrections in the area. At this 
time, *Hoshea ben Elah conspired with the Egyptian king of 
Sais (!) in the delta. Shalmaneser took Hoshea captive and laid 
siege to *Samaria (11 Kings 17:3 f.). The Babylonian Chronicle 
ascribes the destruction of Shamarain, i.e., Samaria (cf. the 
Aramaic pronunciation in Ezra 4:10) to Shalmaneser, though 
the final capture of the city was probably carried out by his 

famous successor *Sargon I in 722/21 B.C.E. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Aharoni, in: The Western Galilee and Its 
Coast (Heb., 1965), 56 ff.; A. Malamat, in: J. Liver (ed.), Historia Zeva’it 
shel Erez Yisrael Bime ha-Mikra (1964), 246 ff; H. Tadmor, in: rey, 11 

(1960), 143ff.; H. Tadmor, in: Jcs, 12 (1958), 33-40. 
[Aaron Demsky] 


SHALOM, ABRAHAM (d. 15572), rabbi, also known as Ha- 


Rosh (from the initials of R. Shalom). Abraham Shalom was 
born in Salonika to a family of rabbis, possibly the grandson of 
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Abraham b. Isaac *Shalom (d. 1492). He studied with his friend 
Solomon ha-Levi *Alkabez under Joseph *Taitazak in Salonika, 
and later became a teacher there. In about 1530 he settled in 
Safed, where he became the disciple and colleague of *Jacob 
Berab I; he was one of the four scholars who received *semi- 
khah (rabbinical ordination) from Berab. Shalom, the col- 
league of Joseph *Caro and Moses of *Trani, served as dayyan 
and head of a yeshivah. His grandson Abraham b. Eliezer Sha- 
lom was one of the most important rabbis of Safed. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore, 36a, 49b; Neubauer, Chron- 
icles, 1 (1887), 140; Rosanes, Togarmah, 2 (1938), 1753 3 (1938), 97, 4263 
Yaari, Sheluhei, 243-4; Benayahu, in: Sefer Yovel... Y. Baer (1960), 249; 
Dimitrovsky, in: Sefunot, 6 (1962), 93, 111; 7 (1963), 49, 66. 
[Abraham David] 


SHALOM, ABRAHAM BEN ISAAC BEN JUDAH BEN 
SAMUEL (d. 1492), Catalonian (Spain) philosopher and 
translator of philosophical writings. Shalom is known to have 
translated two works from Latin into Hebrew: a compendium 
of the physical sciences by Albertus *Magnus, Philosophia Pau- 
perum, under the title Ha-Pilosofyah ha-Tivit (“Natural Philos- 
ophy”), extant in manuscript form (Hamburg Ms. 266); anda 
discussion of certain problems in Aristotle's Organon by Mar- 
silius of Inghen, under the title Sheelot u-Teshuvot (“Questions 
and Answers,’ see S. Pinsker, Likkutei Kadmoniyyot (1860), 
152, second page). Shalom’s preface to the latter, in which he 
polemicizes against the opponents of secular-scientific stud- 
ies, together with the index of the questions, was published 
by A. Jellinek under the title Marsilius ab Inghen (1859). Sha- 
lom’s major work, Neveh Shalom (Constantinople, 1539; Ven- 
ice, 1574), gives evidence of the author’s thorough command 
of the fields of knowledge of his time, and is rich in quotations 
from Greek and Arabic philosophical literature. In its external 
form, Neveh Shalom is a series of homilies on various aggadic 
passages drawn from the talmudic tractate Berakhot. Into this 
framework Shalom weaves a number of philosophic discus- 
sions in which he undertakes to review the philosophic state- 
ments of his predecessors, to consider just those views which 
are in harmony with Scripture, to decide which among them 
is correct, and, especially, to prove that “Moses *Maimonides 
is true and his teaching is true” (see Neveh Shalom, author's 
introduction; see also 1:14, 21a). In other words, he undertakes 
to defend Maimonides’ philosophy with its particular equi- 
librium between Greek philosophy and scriptural teachings. 
Shalom’s defense is directed both against the more radical 
position of *Levi b. Gershom, who felt that Maimonides had 
compromised philosophy, and also against the more conser- 
vative position of Hasdai *Crescas, who felt that Maimonides 
had compromised scriptural religion. His assumption that 
Maimonides’ authority is supreme in all questions sometimes 
led Shalom into difficulty in his attempts at harmonization of 
different authorities. There were, in fact, cases where he felt 
that religious considerations demanded a different position 
from that which Maimonides had apparently held. His solu- 
tion to the dilemma consisted in showing that Maimonides’ 
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statements, in such cases, should not be taken in their obvi- 
ous sense. Thus, he himself frequently leaned toward Crescas’ 
views on religious questions, but, on the other hand, he re- 
futed many of Crescas’ criticisms of Maimonides by stating 
that Maimonides had really intended to say, or implied, just 
what Crescas criticized him for not saying. 

Shalom’s discussions reveal a careful study of Maimo- 
nides, Levi b. Gershom and Crescas, as well as other Jewish 
writers and non-Jewish philosophers, especially *Averroes. His 
own method does not display any great originality. He some- 
times expounds, in different passages, inconsistent positions 
on the same question. This imprecision is due to the fact that 
Shalom did not attach importance to all the topics which he 
discussed. There are just a few subjects which were fundamen- 
tally significant for him because of their religious implications, 
and, when dealing with those he was careful to state a defini- 
tive and consistent position. However, the various technical 
philosophic problems upon which he touched concerned him 
less, and he did not always exercise the same care with them. 
In general, the philosophical sections of Neveh Shalom have 
a strong apologetic motif. They are designed less to discover 
new truths than to defend, first the doctrines of the Jewish re- 
ligion, as Shalom understood them, and then, the philosophi- 
cal positions of Maimonides. His methods of argumentation 
in these sections are appropriate to that end. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Davidson, The Philosophy of Abraham 
Shalom (1964); H.A. Wolfson, Crescas’ Critique of Aristotle (1929), 
index, 715, s.v. Abraham Shalom. 


[Herbert Davidson] 


SHALOM, ISAAC I. (1886-1968), U.S. businessman and phi- 
lanthropist. Born in *Aleppo, *Syria, Shalom immigrated in 
1910 to the United States, where he settled in New York City. 
There he started a small textile business, and in 1921 he estab- 
lished the handkerchief firm of I. Shalom & Co., which devel- 
oped into one of the leading manufacturers in its field in the 
US. A lifelong supporter of Orthodox Jewish educational in- 
stitutions, Shalom was instrumental in 1945 in founding *Ozar 
Hatorah, an organization that provided Hebrew education for 
tens of thousands of Jewish children in the Arab countries of 
North Africa and the Middle East. Shalom was also an active 
Zionist who established many enterprises in Israel and was 
one of the leaders of the Sephardi and Syrian communities 
in New York City. 


[Hillel Halkin] 


SHALOM, SHIN (pseudonym of Shalom Joseph Shapira; 
1904-1990), Hebrew poet and author. Born in Parczew, Po- 
land, Shalom was a descendant of distinguished hasidic rabbis. 
He received a religious and secular education at his grandfa- 
ther’s “court,” which moved to Vienna in the wake of World 
War 1. Here he began to write poetry, at first in German and 
later solely in Hebrew. His grandfather, R. Hayyim Meir Je- 
hiel Shapira, spent many years preparing the family for im- 
migration to Palestine; in 1922 some 30 members of the family 
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immigrated to Jerusalem, where Shalom attended a teachers’ 
seminary. In 1926 he joined those rabbis in his family who 
founded Kefar Hasidim in the Valley of Jezreel, and taught 
Hebrew in this settlement. In 1928 he moved to Rosh Pinnah 
in the Galilee. Shalom described this period in his book Yo- 
man ba-Galil. From 1930 to 1931 Shalom studied philosophy 
at the University of Erlangen (Germany). He returned in 1932 
to teach in Jerusalem; later he moved to Rehovot and finally 
settled in Haifa (1954). In 1968 Shalom was elected chairman 
of the Hebrew Writers’ Association of Israel. His works won 
varied literary awards and his collected works were published 
in eight volumes (1966-68). The lyrical and dramatic tension 
in Shalom’ poetry is created between the “T” of the universe 
(whom he sometimes calls “Him”) and the personal “I” He 
envisages the life of man and of the world as a constant ascent, 
accompanied by falls, a Jacob’s ladder touching the ground 
with its top rung in the sky; an ascent from the personal “I” 
to the infinite “I,” from the life of the moment to eternal life. 
This journey from “I” to “T” finds its strongest expression in 
Shalom’s two main books of poetry, Panim el Panim (“Face to 
Face,’ 1941) and Sefer Hai Ro’? (1963). In the former it is a magi- 
cal journey within the inner soul; in the latter the journey is 
made real through living characters and plastic portrayal of 
sights and situations. Shalom’s two novels - Yoman be-Galil 
(“Galilee Diary,’ 1932) and Ha-Ner Lo Kavah (“The Candle 
Was Not Extinguished,’ 1942) — are useful for deciphering his 
poetry. The former is a first-person narrative concerning the 
love of a Jewish teacher for an Arab girl. Ha-Ner Lo Kavah fo- 
cuses upon the life of a poet whose private struggle to ensure 
that “the candle does not go out” corresponds with the nation’s 
struggle for independence and strength. Shalom’s verse dra- 
mas also depict the struggle and confrontation between the 
two “T’s, between time and eternity. The drama, Shabbat ha- 
Olam (“The World’s Sabbath,” 1945) is based on the tragic an- 
tinomy between the tanna, Elisha b. Avuyah, who abandoned 
religious practice and his disciple, R. Meir, who remained 
steadfast in his belief. Elisha’s desecration of the Sabbath con- 
stitutes, in a way, a revolutionary call for the casting off of the 
yoke of the law and, on the other hand, the observance of the 
Sabbath by R. Meir and his wife, Beruryah, is aimed at pre- 
serving tradition. Only in the cave of the mystic Simeon b. 
Yohai is the secret of the affinity between the “Sabbath of the 
country” and the “Sabbath of the world” revealed. “The Cave 
of Josephus” was based on the life of Josephus. In connection 
with his poetical philosophy, Shalom also gave strong expres- 
sion to the revival of Israel. 

The close friendship between Shalom and Max *Brod 
prompted joint literary efforts, such as the historical play 
Shaul Melekh Yisrael (“Saul, King of Israel,” 1944); Brod also 
wrote the libretto for the first Hebrew opera (music by Marc 
*Lavry) based on Shalom’s play Dan ha-Shomer (1945) - a 
story inspired by the foundation of kibbutz *Hanitah - and 
composed several musical works on Shalom’s poems, of which 
the most important is Requiem Ivri (“Hebrew Requiem”) for 
solo voice and orchestra. Other Israeli composers, including 
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Paul Ben-Haim, Zeira, and Nardi have also set poems by Sha- 
lom to music. A list of his works translated into English ap- 
pears in Goell, Bibliography, index, s.v. Shin Shalom. 


[Gideon Katznelson] 


In 1971 Shin Shalom published the volume of poetry 
Mahteret ha-Shir, the ninth volume of his collected works, and 
in 1972 Kokhav ha-Tekumah, an epic of the rebirth of Israel, in 
which he gives expression to his faith in the meaning of the 
world and the mission of a man, an affirmation which stands 
in opposition to the depiction of violence and the absurd 
which characterizes much of contemporary poetry. 

In 1973 he was awarded the Israel Prize, and simultane- 
ously there appeared a special volume comprising 48 reviews 
of his poems during his half-century of activity. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Ribalow, The Flowering of Modern Hebrew 
Literature (1959), 207-36, including translation; Waxman, Literature, 
5 (19607), 12-16; B. Kurzweil, Bein Hazon le-Vein ha-Absurdi (1966), 
110-54; G. Katznelson, in: Meassef, 5-6 (1966), 275-94; S. Shpan, 
Massot u-Mehkarim (1964), 102-10: I. Rabinovich, Be-Hevlei Doram 
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SHALOM, SILVAN (1958-_), Israeli politician, member of 
the Knesset since the Thirteenth Knesset. Shalom was born 
in Gebs, Tunis, and was brought by his parents to Israel the 
following year. As a student at Ben-Gurion University, he 
served as chairman of the Students Association there on be- 
half of the Likud and as deputy chairman of the National 
Students Association. He graduated from Ben-Gurion Uni- 
versity in economics and accounting in 1983, and worked for 
a period as a journalist. He received an M.A. in Public Ad- 
ministration in 1991 and a law degree in 1996, both from Tel 
Aviv University. 

Shalom served as director general of the ministry of en- 
ergy and infrastructure in 1989-90, when Moshe *Shahal of 
the Labor Party was minister, and as chairman of the board of 
directors of the Electricity Corporation in 1990-92. 

Shalom was first elected to the Thirteenth Knesset on the 
Likud list in 1992, serving on numerous Knesset Committees. 
In the Fourteenth Knesset he served as chairman of the coali- 
tion in the Finance Committee, was chairman of the lobby for 
the advancement of soccer and of the lobby for encouraging 
industry in Samaria. From July 1997 to July 1998 he served as 
deputy minister of defense, under Yitzhak Mordechai. In July 
1998 he was appointed by Prime Minister Binyamin *Netan- 
yahu as minister of science and technology. In the govern- 
ment formed by Ariel *Sharon in 2001 Shalom was appointed 
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deputy prime minister and minister of finance. When Sha- 
ron formed his second government after the elections to the 
Sixteenth Knesset in 2003, the Ministry of Finance was given 
to Binyamin Netanyahu and Shalom was appointed deputy 
prime minister and minister for foreign affairs. Shalom ob- 
jected to Sharon’s plan for disengagement from the Gaza Strip 
and Northern Samaria, but accepted the position of the ma- 
jority, and supported it. 

In December 2005 he ran for the chairmanship of the 
Likud after Sharon left it to form the Kadimah Party, and came 


in second to Netanyahu. 
[Susan Hattis Rolef (2"4 ed.)] 


SHALOM ALEICHEM (Sholem Aleykhem; narrative per- 
sona and subsequent pseudonym of Sholem Rabinovitsh 
(Rabinovitz); 1859-1916), Yiddish prose writer and humorist 
born on February 18, 1859 (old style; March 2, new style), in 
Pereyaslav (today: Pereyaslav-Khmelnitski) on the left bank 
of the Dnieper (Dnipro), downstream from Kiev, as the third 
child of Menakhem-Nokhem Rabinovitsh, a wealthy timber 
and grain merchant and Khave-Ester, née Zeldin. Together 
with Sholem Yankev *Abramovitsh (often misidentified as his 
fictional narrator, Mendele Moykher Sforim) and LL. *Peretz, 
Shalom Aleichem is regarded as one of the three major clas- 
sical writers of Yiddish literature. He rapidly achieved wide- 
spread popularity with the reading public, though it took 
him longer to achieve lasting critical acclaim. By canoniz- 
ing Abramovitsh as the “grandfather” of Yiddish literature 
and castigating the facile and highly popular pulp-fiction 
of *Shomer, he brought aesthetic criteria to bear on Yiddish 
literature and became the first to see himself as occupying a 
position within a Yiddish literary tradition. In fact, he was 
barely 24 years younger than Abramovitsh, but this differ- 
ence was crucial, since the political turmoil and the pogroms 
of the 1880s had discredited the *Haskalah or Jewish Enlight- 
enment movement, making for an altogether more resigned, 
milder, and less didactic tone in Shalom Aleichem’s work. He 
was distrustful of all ideology and could offer only aesthetic 
solutions to the problems of Jewish existence. It is true that he 
manifested considerable enthusiasm for the Zionist cause, but 
he does not seem to have been very sanguine about its chances 
of success. He promoted his vision of Yiddish writing capable 
of standing comparison with other literatures in the two vol- 
umes of his lavishly produced Di Yidishe Folksbibliotek (“The 
Jewish Popular Library,’ 1888-89) in which inter alia he pub- 
lished works by Abramovitsh, Peretz, and Isaac Joel *Linetsky 
as well as early versions of his own novels, Stempenyu (1889; 
Stempenyu, 1948) and Yosele Solovey (1890; “The Nightingale: 
Or the Saga of Yosele Solovey the Cantor,” 1913). These novels 
are both restrained, tragic love stories in which self-fulfillment 
is sacrificed to traditional concepts of modesty; the author was 
not entirely successful in reconciling form and content. The 
Folksbibliotek-project was abandoned in 1890 when Shalom 
Aleichem lost his fortune on the stock exchange. However, his 
reputation owes less to his novels than to his epistolary sat- 
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ire, Menakhem-Mendl (begun in 1892; “Menakhem Mendel 
and Sheyne Sheyndl,” 1948) and his loosely structured series 
of monologues, Tevye der Milkhiker (begun in 1895; Tevye the 
Dairyman, 1987). It was in these series that Shalom Aleichem 
found the style most suited to his genius, and he continued 
working on them almost up to the time of his death, creating 
personae whose voices enabled him to express his ironic view 
of a traditional society in crisis. 

Most of his fiction, which also included the stories he 
wrote for Jewish holidays and his many children’s stories, ap- 
peared in the first instance as feuilletons in various newspa- 
pers, being collected in book-form usually at a much later date. 
The ability that Shalom Aleichem had shown in these tales to 
capture scenes from a child’s perspective found its most vir- 
tuoso expression in Mot] Peyse dem Khazns (serialized be- 
tween 1907 and 1916; The Adventures of Mottel, the Cantor's 
Son, 1953). In this cycle of stories he created a brilliantly ironic 
account of the misfortunes of a widow and her children and 
their later peregrinations from the Ukrainian market town 
to New York, as seen through the eyes of the youngest care- 
free son, Motl. Shalom Aleichem also wrote critical reviews 
and poems and tried writing for the stage, but without great 
success. In the theatre, it was dramatizations of his stories by 
other hands that achieved lasting fame, most notably the Te- 
vye stories which eventually became the well-known musi- 
cal drama, Fiddler on the Roof (1964). Shalom Aleichem was 
still at work on his lightly fictionalized autobiography, Funem 
Yarid (1916-17; From the Fair: The Autobiography of Sholom 
Aleichem, 1985) and the continuation of Mot!l Peyse at the time 
of his death. His multifarious oeuvre constitutes a Jewish co- 
médie humaine, portraying the transition from the old order 
of traditional life to modern times. Through it runs the recur- 
rent theme of unrealizable aspiration, followed by catastro- 
phe and renewed hope, epitomizing courage in adversity and 
survival against all odds both in the Old World and the New. 
The tragic is constantly interwoven with the comic, while his 
characters and perspectives embody powers of regeneration 
in the face of adversity. 

In 1861 his family had moved to Voronkov (Voronka), 
somewhat closer to Kiev, where he attended heder. Voronkov 
was later to be satirized in his works as the archetypal shtetl, 
Kasrilevke. However, 10 years later Menakhem-Nokhem Rabi- 
novitsh was defrauded and the family returned to Pereyaslav 
where the 12-year-old boy helped his father run a modest inn. 
The following year his mother died of cholera, and his father 
remarried. The death of his mother had a particularly trau- 
matic effect on the young Rabinovitsh which is indirectly, al- 
most unconsciously, reflected in a number of his works. In 
1873-36, he attended the Russian secondary school (gym- 
nasium) in Pereyaslav on a scholarship. It was during these 
years that he composed his first literary creation in the form 
of a glossary of his stepmother’s curses (unpublished), thus 
early revealing his ability to face adversity with humor. He 
also began writing Hebrew biblical romances in the manner 
of Abraham *Mapu, his father’s favorite author. After graduat- 
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ing with distinction from the gymnasium Rabinovitsh became 
a private tutor in Russian, Hebrew, and other subjects in and 
around Pereyaslav. The following year, as the result of a stroke 
of good fortune, he was offered the position of private tutor to 
the daughter of the wealthy merchant, Elimelech Loyev. Rabi- 
novitsh and his teenage pupil, Olga/Hodl read Hebrew and 
European literature together and fell in love. Some two to three 
years later, becoming aware of the tender feelings between tu- 
tor and pupil, Loyev dismissed Rabinovitsh. It was at about 
this time that his earliest Hebrew pieces were published in the 
popular maskilic Warsaw newspaper, Ha-Zefirah. 

Rabinovitsh now secured the office of obshchestvenny 
ravvin or government rabbi in Lubny. During the years in 
Lubny he contributed further pieces in Hebrew not only to 
Ha-Zefirah but also to Ha-Meliz on social and educational is- 
sues. In 1883 Olga came across an article by Rabinovitsh and 
was able to locate him through the publisher. On May 12 (old 
style; Lag ba-Omer) of the same year, their marriage took 
place in Kiev against her father’s wishes. However, Loyev was 
soon reconciled, insisted that Rabinovitsh give up the post of 
ravvin, and invited him back to the estate at Softyevka, where 
he was able to pursue his literary activities free from finan- 
cial worries. 

With the appearance from 1881 onwards of Alexander 
*Zederbaum’s (Tsederboym) St. Petersburg weekly Dos Yidishe 
Folksblat, at that time still the only Yiddish periodical, Rabi- 
novitsh felt encouraged to pursue his enthusiasm for Yiddish 
literature and wrote his first Yiddish story, “Tsvey Shteyner” 
(“Two Stones,” 1883) which was serialized in this periodical. 
This piece was dedicated to O[lga]-E[limelekhovna Loyeva]. 
The action is a tragic version of the romance between him- 
self and Olga/Hod1 in which the heroine commits suicide and 
the hero becomes deranged (thus anticipating the underlying 
themes of Yosele Solovey). Rabinovitsh later became dissatis- 
fied with this story, hence its omission from collected volumes 
throughout his lifetime. 

A further story, “Di Vibores” (1883; “The Election,’ 1994) 
was published in Dos Yidishe Folksblat and was signed for the 
first time “Shalom Aleichem.’ Rabinovitsh resorted to a pseud- 
onym since this satire attacks the affluent leaders of a Jewish 
community, named in the story as Fintsternish (“darkness”), 
though clearly Lubny was meant. The nom de plume, initially 
intended as a temporary stratagem, became a narrative per- 
sona. Feeling that his talents lay primarily in the realm of Yid- 
dish humor, he adopted the name permanently, and, indeed, it 
was eventually destined to become the appellation by which he 
was universally known. In Funem Yarid he also explains that 
the pseudonym was in part adopted for the sake of his family 
who shared the prejudices against Yiddish at that time preva- 
lent in intellectual circles. Like “Tsvey Shteyner,’ this story was 
never reprinted in Shalom Aleichems lifetime. 

In November 1883 the young couple moved to Belaya 
Tserkov (Bila Tserkva), south of Kiev, where Shalom Aleichem 
at first worked as inspector of sugar estates for the Kiev Jewish 
millionaire, Israel *Brodsky, whose name together with that 
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of *Rothschild was to become emblematic of fabulous wealth 
in Shalom Aleichem’s fiction. After leaving Brodski’s employ, 
Shalom Aleichem and Olga remained in Belaya Tserkoy, fi- 
nancially supported by Loyev. In the early 1880s Shalom 
Aleichem published a number of further slight sketches, epis- 
tolary skits, and stories in Dos Yidishe Folksblat. Whereas in 
these years Shalom Aleichem’s aspirations lay in the direction 
of the novel and he attached little importance to his feuille- 
tonistic work, it was in these short pieces that he developed 
his abilities as a writer of monologues and epistolary sketches, 
and it was these skills that were later to avail him in the mas- 
terpieces, Menakhem-Mendl, Tevye, and Mot! Peyse. As time 
went by, he further honed the feuilleton style which he learnt 
inter alia from Gogol and which became his real forte. It was 
precisely these monologues and sketches that earned him his 
popularity and in which he was able to give free rein to his 
ironic fantasies. 

During these years in Belaya Tserkov, Shalom Aleichem 
and Olga began spending the summer months in a dacha in 
the village of Boyarka not far from Kiev, as they continued to 
do until he left Russia in 1905. This village later served as the 
model for the fictional village of Boyberik in the Tevye sto- 
ries and other works. In 1884 their daughter Ernestine/Khaya- 
Ester was born, the first of six children (four daughters and 
two sons). In 1885 Loyev died. Shalom Aleichem inherited a 
very considerable fortune and ventured into business specu- 
lations in Kiev. 

In 1886 the first of his stock exchange stories was pub- 
lished in Dos Yidishe Folksblat adumbrating the virtuosity of 
the Menakhem-Mend letters. In this same year appeared Di 
Veltrayze (“Journey round the World,’ 1886), his first inde- 
pendent publication, while over the winter 1886-87 further 
feuilleton sketches were serialized in Dos Yidishe Folksblat an- 
ticipating the Kasrilevke stories. 

A major landmark in Shalom Aleichem’s literary ca- 
reer was the appearance in 1887 of “Dos Meserl” (1886; “The 
Pocket-Knife,’ 1920). This story attracted a particularly fa- 
vorable review by Simon *Dubnow in the influential St. Pe- 
tersburg Russian-Jewish journal Voskhod, which represented 
the beginning of critical acclaim for Shalom Aleichem, but it 
was not until considerably later that his genius was widely ap- 
preciated. The story relates the terror of a young boy unable 
to resist the temptation to steal a penknife from an amiable 
maskil or freethinker who lodges with his parents. The story 
concludes on an edifying note attributable to the waning in- 
fluence of the Haskalah on Shalom Aleichem’s early career. 
“Dos Meser!” epitomizes the style of Shalom Aleichem’s many 
children’s and holiday tales which revolve around minor do- 
mestic problems and their resolution seen through the eyes of 
child protagonists or deal with crises in the preparation for a 
Jewish festival that have a happy outcome. These stories were 
some of Shalom Aleichem’s most popular works, appearing 
in the holiday issues of periodicals and widely enjoyed in the 
family circle, making Shalom Aleichem’s name truly a house- 
hold word. “Dos Meserl” and “Tsvey Shteyner” were translated 
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into Russian and came to the favorable attention of Leo Tol- 
stoy and Maxim Gorki. 

That same year Shalom Aleichem wrote “Legboymer” 
(“Lag ba-Omer,’ 1887) in memory of that festival in 1883 when 
it fell on May 12, i.e., his wedding day. The story relates how a 
group of kheyder lads escape their rebbe’s birch for a day and 
sally forth into the countryside on Lag ba-Omer only to be 
assailed by a gang of Ukrainian youths and so badly beaten 
that their leader, Zyame, altogether eludes any further flog- 
ging by the rebbe, since after three weeks in bed he dies. This 
was also the year in which Shalom Aleichem moved with his 
family to Kiev, the model for his fictional Yehupets, to deal 
on the stock exchange. 

In 1888 Shalom Aleichem began his life-long campaign 
for higher standards in Yiddish literature with two publica- 
tions. Shomers Mishpet (“The Trial of Shomer,’ 1888) con- 
stituted a savage attack on pulp-fiction, especially that of 
Nokhem-Meyer Shaykevitsh, known as Shomer, at the time 
by far the most popular of Yiddish authors, a prolific writer of 
sentimental pulp fiction whose plots were usually lifted from 
the works of Charles Paul de Kock, Alexandre Dumas pére, 
or their like. Shalom Aleichem accuses Shomer of corrupt- 
ing the Jewish people with escapist and morally dubious fan- 
tasies which bear no relation to the realities of Jewish life. In 
“Der Yidisher Dales in di Beste Verk fun Undzere Folks-Shrift- 
shteler” (“Jewish Poverty in the Best Works of Our National 
Writers,” 1888) he distinguished between such trashy roman- 
tic shund and realistic works such as Fishke der Krumer (1869; 
Fishke the Lame, 1920) by Abramovitsh, whom he dubs the 
zeyde (“grandfather”) of Yiddish literature. A number of other 
writers are similarly singled out for praise on account of the 
realism of their works including Isaac Meir *Dik, Linetsky, 
Abraham *Goldfaden, and Mordecai *Spector. It is Shalom 
Aleichem’s view that events portrayed in serious literature 
must be realistic and plausible within the framework of Jew- 
ish society. His novel, published the same year, Sender Blank 
un Zayn Gezindl (“Sender Blank and His Household,’ 1887) 
with its flights into the world of pure fantasy is a parody of the 
shund-novel, but at the same time it is severely critical of the 
vulgar insensitivities of the Jewish plutocracy, thus anticipat- 
ing a theme which was to reappear frequently in his works. 

However, by far his most significant achievement at this 
time was his editing of Di Yidishe Folksbibliotek. The publi- 
cation of this annual or anthology of the best of earlier and 
contemporary writing in Yiddish was made possible by the 
considerable financial resources which Shalom Aleichem had 
inherited from his father-in-law. Before its collapse, Di Yidishe 
Folksbibliotek appeared in two volumes published in Kiev in 
1888-89. The first volume comprised items by authors such as 
Linetsky and Abramovitsh, as well as pseudonymous pieces 
by himself, including “Lider funem Kheyder: Vinter” (1888; 
“Song of the Kheyder,” 1994), signed Shlumiel. “Grandfather” 
Mendele (Abramovitsh) was encouraged to return to writing 
in Yiddish and was represented by the revised and expanded 
prologue and first part of his “Dos Vintshfingerl” (1888; The 
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inconspicuous practicality offering the possibility to con- 
duct mass exterminations in the shortest possible time? In 
early September 1941, the Auschwitz ss expanded on the 
Vienna example and used Zyklon B on people. They packed 
600 Soviet prisoners of war and 250 Polish inmates behind 
barred gates in the basement of Block 11 and, protected by 
gas masks, opened tins with Zyklon B in full view of the 
inmates and emptied a tin with pellets on the floor. Hoess 
claimed after the war that he had adopted Zyklon B because 
it ensured a quick and easy death for the victims. He lied. It 
took some of the Soviet prisoners more than a day of terrible 
agony to die. 

The poison had been effective, but the ss had difficulty 
ventilating the basement of Block 11 after the killing, and this 
impeded the clean-up procedure. The ss therefore decided to 
move the killing operation to the crematorium, and they trans- 
formed the morgue adjacent to the room with the ovens into 
a Zyklon gas chamber. This morgue had already been used for 
some time for the execution of people convicted by the Ge- 
stapo summary court from Kattowitz, and so the precedent 
for killing people in the morgue had been established. As the 
morgue had a flat roof, it was easy to create holes in the roof 
that allowed camp personnel to drop Zyklon pellets into the 
gas chamber below. An existing ventilation system, created at 
the request of Gestapo executioners nauseated when shoot- 
ing their prisoners in the foul-smelling morgue, ensured that 
the hydrogen cyanide could be removed easily after everyone 
had died. A gas chamber thus in place, the Auschwitz crema- 
torium became a small but efficient “factory of death,” with 
killing and incineration facilities under one roof. This killing 
installation, later called crematorium 1, was not meant to op- 
erate on a continuous basis, however. It was too visible. Lo- 
cated right next to the main camp, neither the building nor 
the arrival of victims to be killed inside its gas chambers were 
screened or hidden. 

The creation of the new killing installation proves that 
murder had become important business in Auschwitz. But it 
does not establish whether, in the late summer of 1941, Him- 
mler intended Auschwitz to have a central role in the murder 
of Jews. Two statements made by Hoess after the war suggest 
that Himmler had already designated Auschwitz as a death 
camp for Jews as early as June 1941 and that the killing experi- 
ments with Zyklon B were preparatory to their anticipated ar- 
rival. Hoess’ statements are not supported by other evidence, 
however. Given what we know about the origins of the “Final 
Solution,” it is clear that in the early summer of 1941 the Ger- 
mans had not yet envisioned the total annihilation of the Jew- 
ish people. To be sure, wide-scale murder of Jews by Einsatz- 
gruppen in the East had begun in July and become policy in 
August, but the Nazi leadership had not adopted those actions 
as a model for the fate of all of Europe’s Jews. While Germans 
experimented in the late summer with gas vans to lighten the 
burden on killing squads, the concept of mass killing instal- 
lations with stationary gas chambers evolved only in the late 
fall of 1941, after they had embraced the policy to kill all Jews. 
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Thus, Hoess’ postwar statements conflict with the history of 
the Final Solution. 

They conflict, too, with the history of the Germans’ de- 
signs for Auschwitz. Though planning for the large new cre- 
matorium with a daily incineration capacity of 1,440 corpses 
began in fall 1941, the drawings for this building do not show 
any accommodation for gas chambers, and the anticipated lo- 
cation of the new crematorium in a tight but very public place 
right next to the main camp is such that it would not physi- 
cally accommodate the smooth arrival, selection, and kill- 
ing of great numbers of Jews, nor provide camouflage. There 
is evidence, however, that crematorium 1 was used in early 
1942 to kill small groups of Jews from Upper Silesia who had 
been sent to forced-labor camps run by the so-called Orga- 
nization Schmelt. 

Established by ss-Major-General Albrecht Schmelt, this 
organization oversaw the forced labor of 50,000 Jews in Up- 
per Silesia. In early 1942, Schmelt decided that Jews “unfit 
for work” should be killed, and he got Hoess to agree to do 
the dirty work for him. These murders were not part of the 
Europe-wide policy of concentration, deportation, and kill- 
ing overseen by the Reich Security Main Office which brought 
more than 1.1 million Jews to Auschwitz between March 1942 
and November 1944. It appears likely that when Hoess made 
his statement after the war, he conflated three separate events: 
the development of the Zyklon gas chamber in the summer of 
1941, the killing of the Schmelt Jews in early 1942, and the ar- 
rival and killing of Jews pursuant to the Nazis’ policy of geno- 
cide in the summer of 1942. 

Himmler, in short, did not designate Auschwitz as an 
annihilation camp for Jews in June 1941. It was only when 
Reichsmarshall Hermann *Goering, who was in charge of the 
war economy, directed Soviet Pows from Auschwitz to Ger- 
man armament factories in January 1942 that Himmler began 
to consider how he could use the emerging “Final Solution” 
policy to promote his “Auschwitz Project.” Committed to Aus- 
chwitz as the centerpiece of his racial utopia, he now turned 
to the use of Jewish slave laborers instead of Soviet Pows. At 
the *Wannsee Conference in January 1942, Heydrich secured 
for Himmler the power he needed to negotiate with German 
and foreign civilian authorities for the transfer of Jews to his 
ss empire. ss headquarters informed Hoess immediately af- 
ter the conference that transports of Jews would be sent to 
Auschwitz. The Soviet prisoner-of-war camp was officially 
dissolved on March 1. Of the 10,000 Soviet prisoners sent to 
Auschwitz, 945 survived and they merged into the general 
camp population that then counted 11,500 inmates. 

The ss did not lack for trapped Jews to send. The Ger- 
mans had incarcerated almost 9,000 Jews in occupied France 
since May 1941, most of them refugees. Section 1v-B4 of the 
Reich Security Main Office, the Gestapo Bureau for Jewish Af- 
fairs headed by ss-Major Adolf *Eichmann, saw these Jews 
as a source of slave labor for Auschwitz, and dispatched 1,112 
in March. But France was far from Auschwitz; Slovakia was 
much nearer. 
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Wishing Ring, 2003). In addition, Shalom Aleichem had per- 
suaded Peretz, who had previously published only in Hebrew 
and Polish, to contribute his extraordinary narrative poem 
“Monish” (1888; “Monish,’ 1939) for which Shalom Aleichem 
paid him the unprecedented fee of 300 rubles. It is interest- 
ing to observe that in the process of editing Peretz’s text, Sha- 
lom Aleichem found it necessary to remove the author’s fre- 
quent Polonisms in the interest of a wider readership. Peretz 
resented Shalom Aleichem’s having done so without consul- 
tation, and for a number of years relations between the two 
men were soured. There were also contributions from David 
*Frishman and Simon Samuel *Frug, who had hitherto writ- 
ten exclusively in Hebrew and Russian respectively and who 
had both had their Yiddish literary debuts only a few months 
earlier in Dos Yidishe Folksblat. The first volume concludes 
with a short essay, “Etlekhe Verter vegn Zhargon Oysleyg” (“A 
Few Words concerning Yiddish Spelling,’ 1888) in which Sha- 
lom Aleichem calls for a standard orthography and a gram- 
mar of the Yiddish language, while advocating that homo- 
phones should be differentiated by their spelling and that 
the orthography of words from the Germanic component 
should be approximated to the German spelling. In the bay- 
lage (“supplement”) appeared Shalom Aleichem’s novel Stem- 
penyu. Though in some ways resembling Sender Blank, this 
was Shalom Aleichem’s first consciously Jewish romance, and 
it appeared with a prefatory letter to zeyde Mendele whose 
counsels had inspired it. 

When his father died in that same year, Shalom Aleichem 
gave literary expression to his mourning in A Bintl Blumen 
(“A Bouquet of Flowers,” 1888), a literary bouquet laid on his 
father’s grave, subsequently shortened and revised as “Blumen” 
(“Flowers,’ 1903). This pamphlet comprised 18 stories, includ- 
ing “Koysl Marovi” (“The Western Wall”). His father had been 
a lover of Hebrew literature and had nurtured ambitions for 
his son in this direction. The death of his father did have the 
incidental effect of relieving Shalom Aleichem from the pre- 
tense of not being a Yiddish writer. 

The second volume of Di Yidishe Folksbibliotek com- 
prised Shalom Aleichem’s comedy “Di Asife” (“The Assem- 
bly,” 1889), signed Shulamis, whose protagonist is a ravvin, 
as until recently he had been himself, and “A Briv tsu a Gutn 
Fraynd” (“A Letter to a Good Friend,’ 1889) in which he re- 
plies to criticism that had been made of “Stempenyu”: “It is 
necessary to observe,’ he writes, “that a young Jewish woman 
is unlike other women in the world” Gentile heroism may well 
consist in giving free reign to the passions; Jewish heroism 
consists in controlling one’s feelings. Furthermore, fictional 
characters must be figures with whom the common people 
can identify. Formerly authors had protagonists who were 
either angels or demons, but modern readers demand char- 
acters whom are closer to psychological reality. This volume 
contains the second part of Abramovitsh’s “Dos Vintshfingerl, 
further items by Peretz and Linetsky as well as contributions 
by Frug, Abraham Ber *Gottlober, Goldfaden, *Ben-Ami and 
Mikhl *Gordon. 
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Ina supplement to the second volume of Di Yidishe Folks- 
bibliotek, the novel Yosele Solovey appeared. As in the case of 
Stempenyu, this is a restrained, unconsummated Jewish love 
story in which self-fulfillment is sacrificed to customary con- 
cepts of modesty, and the traditional Jewish woman pines for 
her outsider hero, in this case a highly talented itinerant can- 
tor. It ends with the death of the heroine and the madness of 
the hero. There are some thematic similarities with his “Ts- 
vey Shteyner.’ At the same time a host of caricatured figures 
provide comic relief. The judicious fusion of comedy and pa- 
thos is in some ways reminiscent of Dickens. It is instructive 
to compare Shalom Aleichem’s delicacy and apprehensions 
concerning the credibility of a Jewish love story with the un- 
inhibited sexuality of the play Yankl der Shmid (“Yankl the 
Blacksmith,’ performed 1906) written less than 20 years later 
by David *Pinski. 

The consistently high quality of the Folksbibliotek aroused 
considerable interest, and it was recognized by many as rep- 
resenting a turning point in the development of Yiddish lit- 
erature. But the reactions were far from universally favor- 
able. In 1889 Judah Leib *Gordon wrote in Russian to Shalom 
Aleichem, sharply censoring his intention to raise the status of 
zhargon-literature. At most, Gordon claimed, Yiddish might 
be tolerated as means of enlightening the ignorant masses, but 
otherwise he regarded it as the curse of the Diaspora. 

In October of 1890 Shalom Aleichem was preparing to 
edit a third volume of Di Yidishe Folksbibliotek when the stock 
market crashed and he lost his entire fortune. He moved his 
family to Odessa and traveled to Czernowitz, Vienna, and 
Paris to escape his creditors, while his mother-in-law at- 
tempted to pay off his debts. In 1891 he returned to Russia and, 
with help from his mother-in-law, once again began trading 
on the stock exchange. The collapse of the Folksbibliotek in 
the same year as that in which Dos Yidishe Folksblat ceased 
publication deprived Shalom Aleichem of publishing outlets 
for Yiddish works, and in consequence he wrote nothing in 
Yiddish throughout 1891 and returned for a while to writing 
in Russian. It was during this period, inspired very largely by 
Nikolai Gogol’s oral-style or skaz-monologues (as they are 
called by Bakhtin and the Russian Formalists), that Shalom 
Aleichem found the style most suited to his genius. 

In 1892 Shalom Aleichem made further preparations 
for a third volume of the Folksbibliotek but lacked the finan- 
cial means to bring this project to fruition. Instead he con- 
tented himself by putting everything he published in Yiddish 
that year into his Kol Mevaser tsu der Yidisher Folksbibliotek 
(“Advertiser for the Jewish Popular Library”), this time with- 
out contributions by others, though in a number of cases he 
again signed his own pieces with pseudonyms (such as Shu- 
lamis and Dr. Solomonis Rabinus). Here he published “Lon- 
don; an earlier version of “London” (1909), the first series of 
his Menakhem-Mend1 letters, concerning the comic vicis- 
situdes of an archetypal luftmentsh and unsuccessful specu- 
lator. Shalom Aleichem continued to extend his epistolary 
Menakhem-MendI series until 1913. Kol Mevaser... also in- 
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cluded the “folksong” “Shlof, Mayn Kind” (“Sleep My Child”), 
which soon became so popular that when in 1901 the major 
Yiddish song collection by Saul *Ginzburg and Pesach [Piotr] 
*Marek appeared in St. Petersburg, “Shlof, Mayn Kind” was 
listed as being anonymous. 

The mid 1890s were a period of comparative literary inac- 
tivity. In May 1893 Shalom Aleichem and his family moved to 
Kiev, where he continued to speculate on the stock exchange 
and attempted to act as a commodity broker. Meanwhile he 
and his family continued to spend their summers in the dacha 
at Boyarka, and in the summer of 1894 a chance encounter 
with a vivacious dairyman delivering butter and cheese to 
families vacationing in the vicinity became a formative expe- 
rience, since this figure would serve as the model for the series 
of Tevye stories which he soon began to write and on which 
he continued working sporadically for most of the rest of his 
life. Later that year he wrote Yakneho”z, oder dos Groyse Ber- 
znshpil (“Hocus-Pocus: Or the Great Stock-Exchange Gam- 
ble”). This was his first complete play, a satire in the style of 
Pushkin on the life of the speculators and nouveaux riches of 
Kiev in which he had been so deeply involved. 

In August 1897 Shalom Aleichem attended the First 
Zionist Congress in Basel recording his impressions in Der 
Yidisher Kongres in Bazl (1897; “The Jewish Congress in Basel,” 
1984). In fact, Shalom Aleichem’s interest in the Zionist cause 
had already begun in 1888 when he had joined the Hovevei 
Zion movement and the following year he had invited one of 
their most prominent leaders, Abraham Menahem Mendel 
*Ussishkin, to report on the welfare of the colonists in Pal- 
estine in the second volume of the Folksbibliotek. He turned 
these interests to literary account in “Oyf Yishev Erts- Yisroel: 
Zelik Mekhanik” (1890; “Selig Mechanic,’ 1984), a story with 
a propagandistic Zionist message. Immediately after attend- 
ing the Basel conference, he wrote the essay “Oyf Vos Badarfn 
Yidn a Land” (1898; “Why Do the Jews Need a Land of Their 
Own?” 1984). It is a popular but cogently argued statement of 
the Zionist case: antisemitism will only be overcome when 
Jews have a state in Palestine. The same year, while living in 
Berdichev, he incorporated some of these ideas into Meshiekhs 
Tsaytn: A Tsienistisher Roman (“Messianic Times: A Zionist 
Novel,” 1890). 

In 1900 Shalom Aleichem wrote “Der Zeyger” (1900; 
“The Clock That Struck Thirteen,’ 1900), one of his “stories 
for Jewish children,’ a slight monologue told by an anony- 
mous narrator and inhabitant of Kasrilevke about his grand- 
father’s pendulum clock that had been in the family for gen- 
erations and was his pride and joy. It served the whole town 
as its time-piece, despite the maskil’s hair-splitting attempts 
to prove it a minute or two fast, until, that is, the day it struck 
thirteen. More and more hopeless attempts are made to repair 
the clock, but finally, just in the middle of an exciting story, it 
collapses under the weight of the heavy objects that have been 
attached to the pendulum to try and keep it going. Everybody 
was understandably distressed, and the narrator, still a child, 
had nightmares about the clock. The prevailing atmosphere 
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is one of melancholy recognition of the obsolescence of tradi- 
tion. It has even been asserted that the story embodies a sub- 
liminal reference to the death of his mother when the young 
Rabinovitsh was still only 13. 

That same year Shalom Aleichem wrote his famous satire 
Der Farkishefter Shnayder (1900; “The Haunted Tailor,” 1979). 
This, the most Gogolian of Shalom Aleichem’ stories is typi- 
cal of his genre of fantastic tales. The narration is in the maca- 
ronic style of an old pinkes or chronicle and tells the story of a 
henpecked yet opinionated and self-important tailor, Shimen- 
Elye Shma Koleynu, who is persuaded by his wife to go to the 
neighboring shtetl to buy a goat so that his numerous hungry 
children may have an ample supply of milk. Halfway between 
the two villages he stops at an inn belonging to his cousin 
Dodi to whose lack of learning he tactlessly alludes. Return- 
ing with the goat he has purchased he spends the night at the 
inn. When he arrives home the next day, the goat is unmilk- 
able. Yet, when he attempts to return the goat, the melamed’s 
wife, from whom he bought it, milks it in front of the rabbi’s 
court. Back at home the story repeats itself and the tailor is 
taken ill, accepting the innkeeper’s story that the goat is be- 
witched. It is left to the reader to draw the conclusion that the 
innkeeper took his revenge by switching the female goat with a 
male goat (and vice versa) each time the tailor passed through. 
The characterization is largely achieved through the formulaic 
words of the characters. In addition to the humor that arises 
from Shimen-Elye’s solecisms and his conflations of Aramaic 
and Ukrainian, an element of irony is introduced in that the 
theme of duplicitous substitution is suggested to the mind of 
the reader by the references to Rachel and Laban. 

In the early years of the new century Shalom Aleichem 
was already supporting himself and his large family almost en- 
tirely by writing, especially for the St. Petersburg and Warsaw 
daily papers. By 1903, in fact, he felt able to abandon business 
activities altogether. It was during this period that he wrote 
many of the stories in his Kasrilevke series, including among 
others “Kasrilevker Tramvay, “Kasrilevker Hoteln, “Kasri- 
levker Restoranen, “Kasrilevker Vayn un Kasrilevker Shikirim, 
“Kasrilevker Teater; “Kasrilevker Sreyfes,” and “Kasrilevker 
Banditn” (1901; “Transportation, “Hotels,” “Restaurants,” “Li- 
quor,’ “Theater,” “Fires,” “Bandits,” collected in English as A 
Guide to Kasrilevke, 1973). Most of the Kasrilevke stories sati- 
rize shetl life in Voronkov and Berdichev. Over the years, while 
revising his works, Shalom Aleichem gradually brought more 
stories into this cycle by inserting the name Kasrilevke where 
previously he had written Berditshev, Mazepevke, or some 
other toponym. The ethos of these stories may be exempli- 
fied by “Dreyfus in Kasrilevke” (1902; “Dreyfus in Kasrilevke,” 
1979). Zeydl is the only person in Kasrilevke who subscribes 
to a newspaper, and it is through him that the inhabitants of 
Kasrilevke anxiously follow the second Dreyfus trial, which 
took place in 1899. When once more a guilty verdict is pro- 
nounced, they simply cannot believe it. “Se kon nit zayn!” (“It 
is impossible”) shout the outraged inhabitants of Kasrilevke, 
and it is not the judges or false witnesses in Paris whom they 
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blame but Zeydl. “Idiots,” replies Zeydl and thrusts the news- 
paper into their faces, but they just refuse to understand. 
“Who was right?” asks the narrator in conclusion. The well- 
known story “Ven Ikh Bin Roytshild” (1902; “If I Were Roth- 
schild,” 1979) was also written in 1902 and also belongs to the 
same cycle. This is the monologue of a Kasrilevke melamed 
whose wife is pestering him for money for the coming Sab- 
bath. If he were rich, he muses, not only would he make sure 
that his wife had enough so that he could pursue his teaching 
in peace, he would not only provide for the sick and the poor 
in Kasrilevke, but he would endow yeshivot and ensure that 
even the Gentiles had no need to go to war. In fact, he might 
even abolish money altogether which is surely the root of ev- 
ery evil inclination, but then how would he provide for the 
Sabbath right now? The story combines realistic observation 
of the crushing poverty of the shtetl with a touching portrayal 
of the unworldly aspirations of many of its inhabitants. A fur- 
ther Kasrilevke story written at this time was “Oysgetreyselt” 
(1902; “A Yom Kippur Scandal,” 1979) which was subsequently 
included in the “Kleyne Mentshelekh mit Kleyne Hasoges” se- 
ries. This famous tale takes the form of an anonymous nar- 
ration of the scandal that was reported to have arisen when 
a Litvak visitor was apparently robbed of 1,800 rubles in the 
Kasrilevke synagogue during the Yom Kippur service. The 
rabbi immediately ordered the doors to be locked and for 
everyone's pockets to be turned out. All comply with the ex- 
ception of Leyzer-Yosl, the much-lauded son-in-law of the 
local magnate, who makes all manner of excuses to avoid be- 
ing searched. When finally his pockets are examined, gnawed 
chicken bones are found, to his own shame and to the mortifi- 
cation of the rabbi, but to the huge amusement of the towns- 
folk. ““Well? we all asked with one voice, ‘and what about the 
money?’ - “What money?’ asked the man innocently, watch- 
ing the smoke he had exhaled. - “What do you mean - what 
money? The 1,800 rubles!’ - ‘Oh; he drawled. “The 1,800. They 
were gone. - ‘Gone?’ - ‘Gone for ever.” There is masterly irony 
in the laconic pacing of this dénouement. 

At this time Shalom Aleichem also revised four volumes 
of his works which the Folksbildung publishing house in War- 
saw issued as Ale Verk fun Shalom Aleichem (“The Complete 
Works of Shalom Aleichem? 1903). This was the first of sev- 
eral collected works published during his lifetime and subse- 
quently, and was an important milestone in his literary career. 
This title was, however, a misnomer. Neither this collected 
works edition nor any of its successors was ever even remotely 
comprehensive. Then in August 1904, Shalom Aleichem ed- 
ited Hilf: a Zaml-Bukh fir Literatur un Kunst (“Help: An An- 
thology for Literature and Art”) and himself translated three 
stories submitted by Tolstoy as well as contributions by other 
prominent Russian writers in aid of the victims of the Kishinev 
pogrom. 

In 1904 Shalom Aleichem was still living with his fam- 
ily in Kiev in a degree of comfort and tranquility that he had 
seldom experienced before and was at work on feuilletons, 
monologues, Kasrilevke and Tevye stories for Der Fraynd (St. 
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Petersburg), Der Veg (Warsaw) and other papers, but this com- 
parative calm was soon to be shattered by political events. An 
adumbration of the turmoil to come is to be found in Shalom 
Aleichem’s story “Yoysef” (1905; “Joseph,” 2004) which ap- 
peared in Der Veg. This is the monologue of a conceited but 
not altogether despicable young fop who confesses “in con- 
fidence” to the writer how he is besotted by a girl who waits 
at table in her mother’s restaurant. She, however, adores Yoy- 
sef, a Bundist conspirator, so the narrator ingratiates himself 
with the Bundists, talks about Karl Marx and August Bebel 
and attends a clandestine meeting in the forest at which Yoysef 
speaks. He observes that the earnest young men at the meet- 
ing are dressed in Gorki-style black blouses (a style that Sha- 
lom Aleichem himself affected from time to time). When the 
dzhentlmen, as the conspirators call him, finally asks Yoysef for 
his advice, he simply recommends speaking to the girl directly, 
since he has no time for such trifles. The conspiracy is discov- 
ered and Yoysef is arrested. Returning from a business trip the 
dzhentlmen finds that the restaurant has disappeared. 

Literary reflections of political ferment were soon fol- 
lowed by all too real historical events. In October Shalom 
Aleichem and his family lived through the three days of the 
Kiev pogrom associated with the failed 1905 revolution. As 
angry mobs surged through the streets, the family sought 
refuge in the Hotel Imperial. After these experiences Shalom 
Aleichem resolved to leave and moved via Radzitlow and 
Brody to Lemberg (today: Lvov) in Austrian Galicia. Whereas 
others had lost faith in Russian liberalism two years earlier in 
the aftermath of the Kishinev pogrom, for Shalom Aleichem 
1905 was the turning point. A further motive for leaving Russia 
may have been his apprehension that his political satires could 
have unpleasant consequences. What little financial security 
there had been in the Kiev years disappeared and, although he 
was by now the most famous of Yiddish writers, whose works 
were enjoyed by a vast readership, he was now cut off from his 
publishers. He began a reading tour that took him to many 
points in Galicia and Romania. Leaving his family in Geneva, 
where Abramovitsh was at the time, he continued his reading 
tour to Paris and London. From this time on Shalom Aleichem 
became increasingly dependent financially on enervating but 
hugely successful lecture tours, and it was only on such tours 
that he ever again returned to Russia. 

In 1906 Shalom Aleichem made his first visit to the 
United States, arriving on October 20 in New York, where he 
was given an exhilarating welcome in both the Yiddish and 
English-language press. Two plays were commissioned from 
him, and the Hearst Press offered him a lucrative contract. 
Shalom Aleichem remained in the Bronx for some months and 
on February 8, 1907, a dramatization of Stempenyu, produced 
by Boris Tomashevski, was staged at the People’s Theater, while 
on the same night “Der Oysvorf: oder Shmuel Pasternak” (“The 
Outcast: Or Shmuel Pasternak”), a version of Yakneho”z which 
Shalom Aleichem had specially adapted for Jacob Adler, was 
performed at the Grand Theater. Both plays were excessively 
sentimentalized for the New York theater audience, and both 
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were box-office disasters. Meanwhile Hearst’s Jewish Ameri- 
can collapsed and Shalom Aleichem was unable to interest the 
Yiddish press in his Moi?l. In the early summer he returned to 
Geneva via The Hague, a disappointed man. 

In August Shalom Aleichem attended the 8" Zionist 
Congress in The Hague as the delegate of New York Federa- 
tion of American Zionists. It was here that he met Hayyim- 
Nahman “Bialik for the first time and formed a close friend- 
ship with him. His impressions of this event are recorded in 
“Ayndrukn fun Tsionistishn Kongres” (1907; “Impressions from 
a Zionist Congress,’ 1984). In the early autumn he went on 
holiday in the Alps near Geneva and invited Bialik to visit him 
there. They were joined by Abramovitsh and Ben-Amias well. 
It was at this time that the four of them posed in a photogra- 
pher’s studio for the famous comic portrait showing them in 
a boat with Shalom Aleichem standing behind holding an up- 
right oar. He describes this meeting in “Fir Zenen Mir Gezesn” 
(1908; “Once There Were Four,’ 1979). It was at this time that 
Shalom Aleichem was diagnosed with tuberculosis. 

Shalom Aleichem’s continued preoccupation with the 
Kiev pogroms of 1905 and their aftermath were reflected in 
his novel Der Mabl (“The Flood”) which was serialized 1907-8 
in Vorhayt. In 1918 the novel appeared in book-form under 
the title In Shturem (In the Storm, 1984). This novel reflects 
the reactions of progressive Jewish youth to the pogroms to 
which Shalom Aleichem and his family had come all too close. 
Embodied in the lives of the protagonists, we see the tensions 
that existed between universal and national solutions to Jewish 
social problems. The original title implied that a “flood” would 
sweep away cruelty and violence. The change in title indicates 
a subsequently less sanguine view of social progress. 

In 1908 Shalom Aleichem was once again compelled by 
financial constraints to undertake a reading tour in Russia. He 
had by now become famous for his recitations, and the tour 
went well until in early August in Baranovichi, some distance 
north of Pinsk, he suffered a severe recurrence of tuberculosis 
and was diagnosed as having open pulmonary tuberculosis. 
After two months of rest in Baranovichi itself, he moved to 
the resort of Nervi on the Ligurian coast for further recuper- 
ation. This setback was to some extent offset by the celebra- 
tion of his 50‘ birthday and 25 years of literary creativity in 
1909. A committee of authors secured the rights to his works 
and returned them to him, thus ensuring him a permanent 
income. During this period some of Shalom Aleichem’s works 
began to appear in Russian translation and met with much 
critical acclaim. 

In Nervi, perhaps realizing that his health prognosis 
was not very favorable, Shalom Aleichem made a first start 
on his autobiography Funem Yarid. However, he soon set it 
aside in order to work on other projects including his Ayzn- 
ban-Geshikhtn (Railroad Stories, Engl. 1987), which were writ- 
ten and published over a period stretching from 1902 to 1911, 
although of the 20 stories that eventually constituted this se- 
ries, as many as nine were written in various sanatoria during 
this period of convalescence in 1909. In these stories Shalom 
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Aleichem skillfully exploits a situational framework of fleet- 
ing encounters, such as he must often have experienced when 
traveling between venues on his frequent and grueling reading 
tours and paints a picaresque composite picture of the pre- 
carious economic circumstances of Jews living in those west- 
ern parts of the Russian Empire in which they were permit- 
ted to reside. Dan Miron shrewdly observes that it is a token 
of the increasing modernity of Shalom Aleichem’s work that 
his narrators become progressively less severe in their critique 
of social reality. The traveling salesman is a “caricature of the 
maskilic ‘watchman’ or the Mendelean sarcastic commenta- 
tor” [Image, p. 334]. 

Two of these Railroad Stories, both written in 1909, 
may serve to characterize this important cycle in Shalom 
Aleichem’s oeuvre. “Stantsye Baranovitsh” (1909; “Station Ba- 
ranovich,’ 1979) is named after the very station at which Sha- 
lom Aleichem himself had almost died the year before. The 
narrator heard the story from his father who had it from his 
own father. It happened in the days of Nikolai I. Kive, a Jew 
who had permitted himself a number of injudicious remarks, 
was condemned to run the gauntlet. Reb Nisl, the narrator’s 
grandfather arranges a simulated funeral and then slips Kive 
over the border into Austrian Galicia. From then on Kive 
sends begging letters, threatening to return and confess. Fi- 
nally he threatens to send Reb Nisl’s letters to the police. At 
that point the train arrives in Baranovichi. The narrator hur- 
riedly alights and the story is never finished. “May Station 
Baranovichi burn to the ground!” This is almost a shaggy- 
dog story in which much of the ironic humor lies in the ploys 
with which the narrator plays his audience much as Shalom 
Aleichem does his. What, after all, would the devoted read- 
ers of Shalom Aleichem’s Ayznban-Geshikhtn have done had 
Shalom Aleichem really died? “A Khasene on Klezmer” (1909; 
“The Wedding That Came without Its Band,” 1979) is a story 
told to the narrator one hot afternoon in a railway compart- 
ment by a merchant with a penchant for euphemistic irony 
who relates the humorous side of the 1905 pogroms. On this 
occasion the arrival of the drunken pogromists was delayed 
just long enough by the blessed inefficiency of the railway for 
the Cossacks summoned by the police superintendent to ar- 
rive and establish order. That salvation should take the form of 
a regiment of mounted Cossacks is in itself highly ironic. 

Shalom Aleichem’s unhappy experiences with the New 
York Yiddish theater found expression in the serialization be- 
tween 1909 and 1911 of Blondzhende Shtern (Wandering Star 
(sic), 1952). The themes bear comparison with those of Stem- 
penyu and Yosele Solovey, and the novel takes the form of a 
complex and picaresque story in which two Jewish artists 
make their way from the shtetl to Second Avenue. The hero is 
a brilliant star on the Yiddish stage who degenerates both as 
artist and human being in the New World, unlike the heroine, 
a singer, who ventures outside the narrowly Jewish world and 
preserves her integrity. The affinity with Charles Dickens, who 
was much admired by Shalom Aleichem, is particularly clear 
in the Whitechapel scenes. 
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Between 1909 and 1913 Shalom Aleichem and his family 
moved between health resorts in Nervi and the French Riv- 
iera, in the winter, and Switzerland and St. Blasien in the Black 
Forest, in the summer. Despite ill health and feverish literary 
activity, this was once more a relatively tranquil and secure 
interlude in Shalom Aleichem’s life. This was also the period 
in which the “Jubilee” edition of his works in 16 volumes Ale 
Verk: Yubileum Oysgabe (“Complete Works, Jubilee Edition,’ 
1909-15) was prepared for publication. This edition, which 
was interrupted owing to difficulties during World War 1, did 
much to establish Shalom Aleichem’s literary reputation which 
had earlier been belittled in some quarters. 

The fourth volume of the Yubileum Oysgabe (1910) com- 
prises Menakhem-Mendl (1910; The Letters of Menakhem- 
Mendl and Sheyne-Sheyndl, 2002). This is the so-called 
“canonized version” of the Menakhem-Mend1 letters that 
were further, but somewhat unsatisfactorily, expanded as 
Menakhem-Mendl: Nyu- York-Varshe-Vin-Yehupets (1913; The 
Further Adventures of Menachem-Mendl: New York - War- 
saw — Vienna — Yehupetz, 2001). Taken together these series 
of letters somewhat loosely constitute an epistolary novel, in 
part inspired by Abramovitsh’s Kitser Masoes Binyomin Hash- 
lishi (1878; The Travels and Adventures of Benjamin the Third, 
1949). The textual history is somewhat complex, but the 1910 
version is the most artistically cohesive. To some extent a 
self-portrait, though Shalom Aleichem sought to minimize 
this perception in his introduction to this second edition, 
Menakhem-Mend1 travels from place to place naively confi- 
dent in the imminence of prosperity, meanwhile corresponding 
with his down-to-earth and skeptical wife, Sheyne-Sheyndl. 
She urges him to forget his harebrained schemes and hurry 
home. Her attitude, which is initially somewhat credulous, 
becomes increasingly skeptical and eventually downright 
contemptuous, though in the revised versions her tone be- 
comes less abrasive and her common sense is more sympa- 
thetically portrayed. Menakhem-Mend1 is the quintessence of 
the luftmentsh trying his hand at all manner of activities, in- 
cluding the stock exchange and the commodity market. He 
acts as insurance agent, marriage broker, and journalist and 
eventually goes to New York, though this last episode was 
dropped in the final version. In the interaction between hus- 
band and wife, as Ruth Wisse has shrewdly observed, we see 
transferred into two characters Tevye’s ironic alternation 
between optimism and tragic resignation. Miron refers to 
Menakhem-Mendl and Sheyne-Sheynd] as Don Quixote and 
Sancho Panza-like archetypes. Marxist critics such as Max 
Erik have sought to stress Shalom Aleichem’s presentation of 
the hopelessness of Menakhem-Mendl’s schemes as an im- 
plied critique of capitalism. It would be more accurate to say 
that Menakhem-MendlI’s misfortunes are symptomatic of the 
arbitrary restrictions placed by the czarist regime on Jewish 
enterprise, but this is too narrow a perspective. Menakhem- 
MendlI’s willingness to believe that at any moment he will 
make his fortune and finally free himself and his family from 
material worries is an ironic reflection of the theme of uto- 
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pian and eschatological hope that runs through much of Jew- 
ish literature. 

The fifth volume of the Yubileum Oysgabe comprises Motl 
Peyse dem Khazns (1911; The Adventures of Mottel, the Cantor's 
Son, 1953). Shalom Aleichem was at work on Motl Peyse from 
1907 right up to a few days before his death. It is a fragmen- 
tary novel whose first-person narrator is initially almost nine 
years-old and may be about 1 by the end of the second part, 
though his putative age has been the subject of some contro- 
versy. After the death of his father and the forced sale of the 
family’s household goods, Motl immigrates with his mother to 
the U.S. in what Seth Wolitz perceptively describes as a carni- 
valesque Exodus or secular burlesque of the Haggadah, with 
the flight from the slavery under the czar across the European 
wilderness and the Atlantic to the promised city. The critical 
irony results from the discrepancy between Motl’s carefree 
perception of what are for him wonderful adventures and the 
perils endured by his mother and indeed the whole commu- 
nity of Russian Jews constantly threatened by pogroms. Mean- 
while Motl, rather like Huckleberry Finn, is preoccupied with 
his blithe pranks or with helping his elder brother in comically 
vain efforts to make money by selling ink or kvas. The omis- 
sion of chapters 5 and 16 from volume 5 was occasioned by the 
publisher’s wish to promote the volume as being suitable for 
children. For the complete text see either vols. 18 & 19 of the 
Folksfond edition of Ale Verk fun Shalom Aleichem (“Com- 
plete Works of Shalom Aleichem,’ 1920) or Khone Shmeruk’s 
exemplary edition which follows the 1913 Progres text. 

The seventh volume of the Yubileum Oysgabe (1911) com- 
prises the Tevye der Milkhiker cycle which by this point was 
almost complete. The full cycle consists of the following epi- 
sodes: 1. “Kotoynti” (1903; “I Am Not Worthy,’ 1994), which 
had been included in 1895, is omitted from the Yubileum 
Oysgabe and was advisedly not reprinted until after the au- 
thor’s death. In this prefatory letter, the reader is introduced 
to the eponymous hero for the first time. Tevye is overawed 
by Shalom Aleichem’s condescending to put him “in a book” 
and is ashamed of his supposed lack of learning. However, 
“Kotoynti”? and “Vakhalaklakoys” (1918; “Tevye Reads the 
Psalms,’ 1969), far from adding anything, detract somewhat 
from the poignancy of the stories concerning Tevye’s daugh- 
ters; 2. “Dos Groyse Gevins” (1903; the revised version of the 
story originally entitled “Tevye der Milkhiker, 1895; “Tevye 
Strikes It Rich,” 1979) and relates how Tevye, a country Jew, 
who struggles to improve his knowledge of scripture, became 
a dairyman as a result of the generosity of two Yehupets la- 
dies to whom he had given a lift after they had lost their way 
in the forest; 3. The sequel is “A Boydem” (1899; “The Bubble 
Bursts,” 1949) which relates how Tevye entrusts his savings to 
his distant relative, Menakhem-Mendl, who loses everything 
on the Yehupets stock-exchange; 4. In “Hayntike Kinder” 
(1899; “Modern Children,’ 1949) it is related how Tevye’s el- 
dest daughter, Tseytl, chooses to marry the sickly young tailor, 
Motl Kamzoyl, rather than the rich elderly butcher, Leyzer- 
Volf; 5. “Hodl” (1904; “Hodel,” 1946) was written just one year 
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before the outbreak of the 1905 revolution. Tevye is offered a 
financially attractive match for Hodl, his second daughter, but 
it transpires that she is secretly betrothed to Pertshik, a revo- 
lutionary whom Tevye had invited to tutor his daughters, an 
ironic allusion perhaps to Shalom Aleichem’s own romance 
with Olga/Hodl some quarter of a century earlier. After a hasty 
wedding, Pertshik departs on a secret mission, is arrested and 
exiled. As Hod leaves to join her husband in Siberia, Tevye, 
who prides himself on his manly stoicism, weeps bitter tears; 
6. “Khave” (1906: “Chaveh,’ 1948) is the story of Tevye’s third 
daughter who elopes with an autodidact Ukrainian clerk 
whom she regards as a “second Gorki.” Tevye attempts to in- 
tervene with the village priest but is rebuffed. In accordance 
with halakhic requirement and despite the promptings of his 
heart, Tevye performs ritual mourning for his daughter as 
though she were dead and rejects her when she accosts him in 
the forest. There is considerable irony in the fact that the threat 
of assimilation is associated with the name of Gorki, a writer 
much admired by Shalom Aleichem; 7. “Shprintse” (1907; 
“Shprintze,” 1995) relates how, after the political upheavals of 
1905, many wealthy Jews fled from the cities to the country- 
side, and Tevye had good business delivering diary products 
to their dachas. The feckless son of a rich widow woos Shprin- 
tse, Tevye’s fourth daughter. At first Tevye is apprehensive but 
gradually warms to the idea, beginning once again to dream 
of the acts of charity he would be able to perform as the father 
of a millionairess. Suddenly, however, Tevye is summoned by 
the widow’s brother who treats Tevye as a wily schemer and 
offers him money as compensation for breach of promise. Te- 
vye is so shocked that he simply turns on his heels. Shprintse 
drowns herself; 8. In “Tevye Fort keyn Erts- Yisroel” (1909; “Te- 
vye Goes to Palestine,” 1995), Shalom Aleichem meets a well- 
dressed Tevye traveling on a train. In the meantime his wife, 
Golde, has died and his youngest daughter, Beylke, in order 
to ease her father’s misfortunes, has married the proverbi- 
ally rich Pedahtsur, a parvenu who had made a fortune dur- 
ing the Russo-Japanese war. By now Tevye realizes that even 
Hod had done better with her exiled revolutionary idealist. 
In Pedahtsur’s ostentatious mansion, Tevye is a silent witness 
to his daughter’s misery. Embarrassed by Tevye’s humble pro- 
fession, Pedahtsur is ready to pay for him to go to Palestine. 
Tevye, who has always dreamed of visiting Rachel’s tomb and 
the Western Wall, accepts the offer, expecting never to see his 
children again. In 1911 Shalom Aleichem saw Tevye's depar- 
ture for Palestine as the culmination of the cycle. However, 
three years later, he added one more story together with an 
epilogue; 9. In “Lekh-Lekho” (1914; “Get Thee Out,’ 1949) af- 
ter an interval of many years Shalom Aleichem encounters 
Tevye once more. The planned journey to the Holy Land had 
been abandoned when Pedahtsur had gone bankrupt and Motl 
Kamzoyl had died leaving Tevye responsible for his daughter, 
Tseytl, and her children. In 1905 pogroms had begun in the 
large towns and became widespread. The peasants, with whom 
Tevye had lived in the village in peace for decades, come to 
his house explaining that, though they have nothing against 
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him personally, they have no choice but at the very least to 
break a window or two. But this is nothing compared to what 
happens at the time of the trial of Menahem Nendel *Beilis, 
when he is driven out of his village. At the moment of depar- 
ture, Khave returns to share her family’s misfortunes. Tevye 
asks Shalom Aleichem whether he was right to be forgiving, 
but Tevye, whose grandchildren are waiting, has to leave be- 
fore Shalom Aleichem has time to answer. 

“Vakhalaklakoys” is the sequel to “Lekh-Lekho.’ It was 
first published posthumously at the time of the editing of the 
Folksfond edition. Shalom Aleichem once again meets Tevye 
on a train and Tevye takes the opportunity to elaborate fur- 
ther on how it was back in 1905, when the hromada or rural 
assembly had decreed that the Jews be made to feel the wrath 
of the general community. Tevye had quick-wittedly devised 
a test to determine whether God truly wanted him to suffer 
or not, in which the peasants had to attempt to repeat tongue- 
twisters such as “vakhalaklakoys” and “memaymakim,’ The 
choice of these words is, of course, not determined solely by 
their refractory phonetic qualities, but represents yet another 
level of Tevye’s (and the author’s) irony: “Let them be con- 
founded and put to shame that seek after my soul: let them be 
turned back and brought to confusion that devise my hurt... 
Let their way be dark and slippery: and let the angel of the 
Lord persecute them” (Ps. 35:4-6); “Out of the depths have I 
cried unto thee, O Lord. Lord hear my voice: let thine ears 
be attentive to the voice of my supplications” (Ps.130:1-2). It 
is sometimes held that Tevye has a shaky grasp of scripture 
and that his supposedly clumsy misquotations are an element 
in Shalom Aleichem’s humor. Roback for example speaks of 
“malapropisms” and much the same view is taken by Butwin. 
More accurate assessments are offered by Michael Stern, Hil- 
lel Halkin, and Joseph Sherman: the truth is that Tevye is al- 
ways in control of his quotations, and whether he cites literally, 
in modified form or, as he occasionally does when address- 
ing a Pedahtsur or a Leyzer-Volf, in deliberate doggerel, it is 
always to appropriate ironic effect. When considering Tevye 
and his quotations — which serve also to anchor the narrative 
within the context on Jewish literary tradition — it is well to 
bear in mind that they represent a kind of mythopoeia, a use 
of language to transcend an unsatisfactory environment, and 
as such Tevye is a correlative of Shalom Aleichem, and of the 
artist in general. 

The peasants meanwhile not surprisingly fail Tevye’s test 
and in recognition of the fact that Tevye has lived peaceably 
among them for so many decades and that he is “a Jew, cer- 
tainly, but not a bad man,” they allow him to break a couple 
of his own windows pro forma. Tevye concludes by bemoan- 
ing the insecurity of the Diaspora, but emphasizes by con- 
trast the naturally superior intelligence of Jews which imposes 
upon them higher moral obligations. Tevye’s final word is 
that should the Messiah not come in the meantime, then per- 
haps he and Shalom Aleichem may meet again in Yehupets, 
Odessa, Warsaw, or even America, but in the meantime Sha- 
lom Aleichem should give his greetings to the Jews he meets, 
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tell them not to worry and say that “our ancient God lives.” 
Although supposedly related, Menakhem-Mendl] and Tevye 
are very different characters, but they have in common that 
each episode takes them to a new crisis or catastrophe from 
which they “bounce back,’ as Miron puts it, by the power of 
their fortitude. 

The figure of Tevye was based in part on the real-life 
model encountered in Boyarka but was at the same time in- 
spired by Abramovitsh’s itinerant hero, Mendele, a fact to 
which Shalom Aleichem makes a veiled allusion, as Ken Frie- 
den has noted, in “Hayntike Kinder” Tevye sees himself as a 
modern Job and alternates between restrained altercations 
with the inscrutable deity and total resignation. Though he 
loses his home, his wife, and his daughters, his outlook re- 
mains one of self-ironizing good humor. In the revised ver- 
sions, the narration is entirely in Tevye’s voice, enlivened by 
polyphonic embedding of the disparate voices that Tevye 
constantly cites. Indeed, it may be said that one of Shalom 
Aleichem’s most characteristic strengths is his ear for dis- 
tinctive, idiosyncratic discourse, as is also seen clearly in the 
monologues and the railroad stories. 

Though Shalom Aleichem gently mocks would-be social 
reformers, social tensions nevertheless form an important part 
of the thematic structure of his Tevye-cycle and of his works in 
general. An important theme is the contrast between grinding 
rural penury and the affluence of Jewish urban bourgeoisie of 
Yehupets (i.e., Kiev). Inequalities of wealth, generational con- 
flict and the contrast between the genders are seen as a mi- 
crocosm of the strains in Jewish social life in late 19t*-century 
Russia. The political disillusionment that sets in after the col- 
lapse of the 1905 revolution is echoed in the contrast between 
HodI’s idealism and Beylke’s resigned pragmatism. Also much 
in evidence is the dichotomy between Tevye'’s frequently as- 
serted faith that God will provide and the acerbic skepticism 
that he applies to the dilemmas of daily life. 

The celebration of the beauty of nature in the Ukrai- 
nian landscape re-echoes similar passages in Abramovitsh, 
while the topic of animal welfare is reflected in the story 
“Tsar-Balekhayim” (“Pity for Living Creatures,” 1968) and 
elsewhere. 

In 1914 Shalom Aleichem wrote four film screenplays in 
Russian that were never produced or published, but which 
included an adaptation of Tevye which was utilized in part 
by Charles Davenport in 1919 when he directed his silent film 
Khave. In 1915 Shalom Aleichem also wrote a dramatized ver- 
sion of the Tevye stories “Khave” and “Lekh-lekho,’ entitled 
“Tevye der Milkhiker: A Familyen-Bild in Fir Aktn” (“Tevye 
the Dairyman: A Family Portrait in Four Acts,” 1923), which 
the famous actor and director Maurice *Shwartz staged in 
Vienna in 1924. In 1939 Shwartz filmed Tevye der Milkhiker 
which became one of the most successful of all Yiddish mov- 
ies. In 1925 Menakhem-Mendl was adapted for the cinema un- 
der the direction of Alexander *Granovsky as Yidishe Glikn 
(“Jewish Luck”) with inter-titles by Isaak *Babel and with Sol- 
omon *Mikhoels in the role of Menakhem-Mendl. The most 
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celebrated transformation of Shalom Aleichem’s Tevye stories 
was the musical, Fiddler on the Roof (1964), with a score by 
Sheldon Harnick and Jerry Bock. 

The 12" volume of the Yubileum-Oysgabe (1912) com- 
prises “Marienbad” (1911; Marienbad, 1982), an epistolary 
novel. Shalom Aleichem returns here to social milieux com- 
parable to those depicted in Yakneho”z, creating a comedy of 
manners in which the vain pretensions of the superficial nou- 
veau-riche Jewish bourgeoisie of Warsaw is exposed to biting 
satire, tempered by Shalom Aleichem’s compassionate under- 
standing of the all-too-human folly which drives their actions. 
The work consists of a polyphony of epistolary voices exempli- 
fying a wide range of Yiddish registers from the Galitsyaner to 
the Litvak, from the Russified speech of Odessa to the semi- 
illiterate writing of the lottery winner, or to the pretentious 
Hebrew of pompous fools. Equally interesting from the so- 
cio-linguistic point of view is the high status accorded to Ger- 
man, which various characters attempt to employ with varying 
degrees of accuracy. The complex plot of Marienbad involves 
numerous wealthy Jews and their wives mainly from Nalewki 
Street in Warsaw, but also from Kishinev, Bialystok, Odessa, 
etc., whose spouses are in Marienbad nominally in order to 
take the waters, but who are in reality more concerned with 
flirting, playing cards, or securing matches for their daugh- 
ters. “The world has changed,” as the main female protagonist, 
Beltshi Kurlender, writes to her husband in Warsaw, and these 
characters, whose ancestors had for centuries lived the tradi- 
tional life of the shtetl, have seen their world transformed by 
wealth and are themselves often amazed at the changes their 
lives have undergone. Not so far, perhaps as to permit any- 
thing particularly reprehensible to occur, but through misun- 
derstandings, gossip, and the malice born of blind jealousy, 
severe matrimonial strife and at least one divorce result. Bour- 
geois Jewish Warsaw and Tevye are, of course, worlds apart, 
but the Yamaytshikhe and Tevye have in common the prob- 
lem of finding matches for numerous daughters. The action 
is datable to the summer of 1911 on account of the mention of 
the visit of the shadkhn, Svirski, to the 10°» Zionist Conference, 
which Shalom Aleichem himself attended in Basel in August. 
Note also the irony with which Khayim Soroker, for example, 
laments his failings as a writer, while his wife, Ester, compares 
his letters to a feuilleton. 

In 1911 Shalom Aleichem’s works began to appear in the 
Hebrew translation of his son-in-law, the Yiddish and He- 
brew writer Y.D. Berkovitz, Kitvei Shalom-Aleikhem (“Works 
of Shalom-Aleichem, 3 vols., Warsaw, 1911-13). In fact, Sha- 
lom Aleichem had been participating in the preparation of 
this edition from 1905 onwards. The relationship of Shalom 
Aleichem’s Russian and Hebrew works to his Yiddish oeu- 
vre has still to be adequately investigated, but it may be said 
that, in a manner which is similar to the gestation of many of 
Mendele’s works and anticipates the relationship between the 
Yiddish and English versions of the works of Isaac *Bashevis 
Singer, Shalom Aleichem worked together with Berkovitsh 
and made changes to the text, especially the endings, during 
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the process of translation, and these emendations were in turn 
adopted in subsequent Yiddish editions. 

The 166 volume of the Yubileum-Oysgabe (1915) com- 
prises an incomplete version of the novel Blutiker Shpas (the 
complete text is only to be found in the 1923 two-volume edi- 
tion; The Bloody Hoax, 1991). This novel was later dramatized 
and popularized as Shver tsu Zayn a Yid (“It’s Hard to Be a 
Jew,’ 1948). It explores the complexities of Jewish-gentile rela- 
tions and narrates the romantic complications arising in the 
household of Dovid Shapiro as the result of the exchange of 
identities between the talented Jewish student, Hersh] Shney- 
erson, who lacks a pravozhitel'stvo or residency permit and is 
unable to secure a university place, and his friend, Ivan Iva- 
nov, the privileged son of a Russian general. 

In 1913 Shalom Aleichem commenced work on a truly 
comprehensive edition of his works that was planned to com- 
prise 40 volumes. In fact, only 28 volumes appeared posthu- 
mously (1917-23). 

In the spring of 1914 he set out ona reading tour of Russia 
which was to take him to 20 cities including Warsaw, where 
he visited Peretz (see: “A Vokh mit Y.L. Perets” (“A Week with 
IL. Peretz,” 1915). At the beginning of World War 1, Shalom 
Aleichem was taking a holiday on the Baltic coast of Ger- 
many following the conclusion of his Russian tour. As an “en- 
emy alien” he was obliged to leave Germany and managed to 
reach Copenhagen, where he remained for several months in 
ill health and without financial support until he was able to 
embark for the U.S., where he arrived with his family (except 
for his eldest son, Misha) in December. In New York he was 
once again given an enthusiastic welcome and a reception was 
organized for him in Carnegie Hall, but serious support was 
not forthcoming. Cut off from his income in Europe, he was 
obliged to undertake further reading tours and wrote for the 
New York Yiddish press. He was diagnosed as having incipi- 
ent diabetes, but was not in a financial position to spend the 
winter in the south as his doctors advised. 

In 1915 Shalom Aleichem’s autobiography, Funem Yarid, 
was serialized in Der Tog. In the past he had made several at- 
tempts to begin this work, but it was not until 1913, while living 
in Switzerland, that he began writing Funem Yarid in earnest. 
He lived to write two and a half of the projected 10 parts. In its 
incomplete form, the story covers the author’s childhood and 
his romance with Olga Loyeva up to the moment at which they 
are about to be parted. It is noticeable that the cyclical struc- 
ture of this work is comparable to that of Tevye, Menakhem- 
Mendl and other works with their ever recurring peripeteiai 
of the stroke of luck followed by catastrophe. 

On September 19, 1915, while living in Lenox Avenue in 
Harlem, Shalom Aleichem was deeply shocked to hear of the 
death of Misha, from tuberculosis in a sanatorium in Copen- 
hagen. On receiving this shattering news, Shalom Aleichem 
decided to rewrite his “Tsavoe” (1923; “The Last Will and Tes- 
tament of Shalom Aleichem, 1994). 

Despite failing health, financial difficulties compelled 
him to undertake yet another reading tour in 1916. One of 
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his last stories, “A Mayse mit a Grinhorn” (1916; “Business 
with a Greenhorn,’ 2004), was published in Di Vorhayt in 
January. This monologue is told directly to the reader, with- 
out the need for Shalom Aleichem to act as addressee, in the 
voice of Mr. Baraban, a Jewish-American businessman, full 
of complacent contempt for the “greenhorn,” potentiated by 
ugly sexual jealousy. This is a portrait of sheer meanness in 
the ruthless commercial atmosphere of New York City and is 
further evidence of Shalom Aleichem’s growing disillusion- 
ment with the purported advantages of the New World. The 
story is so interlarded with Anglicisms that Berkovitz found 
it necessary to append a glossary, and it is evidence of Sha- 
lom Aleichem’s uncannily accurate ear for language that after 
a comparatively brief acquaintance with the U.S. he was able 
to make virtuoso, satirical use of this register. In this context 
it is interesting to note that in a high proportion of the sur- 
viving portraits of Shalom Aleichem, he is depicted with his 
pocket notebook in his hand and it was undoubtedly to his 
habit of constantly noting down the turns of phrase that he 
heard around him that much of the accuracy of his narrative 
voices may be attributed. 

On May 13, 1916, shortly after moving to Kelly Street in 
the Bronx and while still at work on the last unfinished chapter 
of Motl Peyse dem Khazns, Shalom Aleichem died of tubercu- 
losis. Vast crowds attended his funeral, and he was mourned 
throughout the Jewish world. He was buried in the “Honor 
Row” of the Arbeter Ring section of the Mount Carmel Cem- 
etery in Queens, New York. 

After his death his popularity continued to increase not 
only with the Yiddish readership, but also in translation, espe- 
cially in Russian, English, and Hebrew. In the 1920s and 1930s 
Shalom Aleichem’s reputation grew steadily as the result of 
positive evaluation by such critics as *Baal-Makhshoves, M. 
*Wiener, Maks *Erik, Elye Spivak and I.J. *Trunk. 


Works and Correspondence 

The most complete edition of Shalom Aleichem’s works to date 
is the Folksfond edition in 28 vols., 1917-25, reprinted several 
times. Valuable for its critical introductions is the 16-vol. edition 
of the Oysgeveylte Verk (“Selected Works,” Moscow, 1935-41). In 
1948 a critical edition of Shalom Aleichem’s collected works was 
initiated in Moscow by N. Oyslender and A. Frumkin. Only the 
first three volumes (of a projected 20) appeared. These include 
the complete Yiddish belletristic writings of the years 1883-90, 
most of which are unavailable elsewhere. The editorial work of 
Oyslender and Frumkin together with Kh. Shmeruk’s editing 
of Dos Meserl (1983) and Motl Peyse (1997) serve as models for 
a complete critical edition of Shalom Aleichem’s works, which 
remains an as yet unrealized desideratum. 

Much of Shalom Aleichem’s correspondence remains un- 
published. Selections are to be found in Y.D. Berkowitz (ed.), 
Dos Shalom Aleichem Bukh (1926, 1958); Oysgeveylte Verk 16 
(1941); A. Lis (ed.), Briv fun Shalom Aleichem, 1879-1916 (1995). 
For a list of published letters to individuals see U. Weinreich, 
in: Field of Yiddish (1954), 280-1. 
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Selective List of Works in English Translation 

Stempenyu, tr. H. Berman (1913); Inside Kasrilevke, tr. I. Gold- 
stick (1945, 1973); The Old Country, tr. J. & F. Butwin (1946, 
1973); Sholom Aleichem Panorama, ed. M.W. Grafstein, 1948; 
Tevye’s Daughters, tr. F. Butwin (1949, 1999); Wandering Star, 
tr. F Butwin (1952); The Adventures of Mottel, the Cantor's Son, 
tr. T. Kahana (1953, 1999); The Bewitched Tailor, tr. B. Isaacs 
(1956, 1999); Selected Stories, ed. A. Kazin (1956); Stories and 
Satires, tr. C. Leviant (1959, 1999); The Tevye Stories and Oth- 
ers, tr. J. & F Butwin (1965); Old Country Tales, tr. C. Leviant 
(1966, 1999); Some Laughter, Some Tears, tr. C. Leviant (1968, 
1979); The Adventures of Menahem Mend, tr. T. Kahana (1969, 
1999); Holiday Tales of Sholom Aleichem, tr. A. Shevrin (1979, 
1985); The Best of Sholom Aleichem, ed. 1. Howe & R. Wisse 
(1979, 1982); Marienbad, tr. A. Shevrin (1982); Why Do the 
Jews Need a Land of Their Own? tr. J. Leftwich & M. Chertoff 
(1984); In the Storm, tr. A Shevrin (1984); From the Fair: The 
Autobiography of Sholom Aleichem, tr. C. Leviant (1985, 1986); 
The Nightingale: Or the Saga of Yosele Solovey the Cantor, tr. A 
Shevrin (1985, 1987); Tevye the Dairyman and the Railroad Sto- 
ries, tr. H. Halkin (1987); Tevye the Dairyman and Other Sto- 
ries, tr. M. Katz (1988); The Jackpot, tr. K. Weitzner & B. Zumoff 
(1989); The Bloody Hoax, tr. A. Shevrin (1991); Selected Works 
of Shalom Aleichem, ed. M.S. Zuckerman & M. Herbst (1995); 
Song of Songs, tr. Curt Leviant (1996); A Treasury of Sholom 
Aleichem Children’s Stories, tr. A. Shevrin (1996); Nineteen to 
the Dozen: Monologues and Bits and Bobs of Other Things, 
tr. T. Gorelick (1998); The Further Adventures of Menachem- 
Mendli, tr. A. Shevrin (2001); The Letters of Menakhem-Mendl 
& Sheyne-Sheyndl and Motl, the Cantor’s Son, tr. H. Halkin 
(2002). Many further translations have been published in an- 
thologies, journals and collections including Classic Yiddish 
Stories of S.Y. Abramovitsh, Sholem Aleichem, and I.L. Peretz, 
ed. K. Frieden (2004). 


Biography 

No critical biography of Shalom Aleichem has yet been writ- 
ten, but there is a rich memoir literature: Y.D. Berkovitsh, 
Ha-Rishonim ki-Vnei Adam: Sippurei Zikhronot al Shalom- 
Aleikhem uVnei-Doro (1938-43, 1959; 1976°), tr. as Undzere 
Rishoynim (1966); Y.D. Berkovitsh, “Memories of Sholem 
Aleichem, tr. K. Frieden (from Dos Shalom Aleichem Bukh), 
in K. Frieden (ed.), Classic Yiddish Stories (2004), 207-40; 
V. Rabinovitsh, Mayn Bruder, Shalom Aleichem: Zikhroynes 
(1939); M. Waife-Goldberg, My Father, Sholom Aleichem (1968, 
1971). Attempts at objective biography are to be found in U. 
Finkl, Shalom Aleichem, 1859-1939 (1939); U. Finkl, Shalom 
Aleichem: Monografye (1959). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Borokhov, “Di Bibliografye fun Shalom 
Aleichem,” in: Shprakhforshung un Literatur-Geshikhte (1966), 218-67; 
L. Fridhandler, “Guide to English Translations of Sholom Aleichem,” 
in: Jewish Book Annual, 45 (1987-88), 121-42; D.N. Miller, “Sholem- 
Aleichem in English: The Most Accessible Translations,’ in: Yiddish, 
2/4 (1977), 61-70; U. Weinreich, “Principal Research Sources” and 
“Guide to English Translations of Sholom Aleichem,’ in: The Field of 
Yiddish (1954), 278-84, 285-91; Y. Yeshurin, in: Tevye der Milkhiker 
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(1966), 256-84. RESEARCH: Many thousands of articles and reviews 
have been written on Shalom Aleichem’s works. The following se- 
lection is of necessity very limited: Z. Rejzen, in: Leksikon, 4 (1929), 
673-736; Z. Zilbercweig, in: Leksikon fun Yidishn Teater, 4 (1963), 
3309-578; LNYL, 8 (1981), 677-720; A. Aharoni, Shalom-Aleikhem 
be-Or Hadash (2002); Bal-Makhshoves, “Shalom Aleichem,” in: Gek- 
libene Shriftn, 1 (1929), 91-100; Y. Dobrushin, “Shalom Aleichems 
Dramaturgye,” in: Tsaytshrift, 2-3 (Minsk, 1928), 405-24; I. Druker, 
Shalom Aleichem: Kritishe Shtudyen (1939); M. Erik, “Oyf di Shpurn 
fun Menakhem-Mendlen,” in: Bikhervelt, 1 (1928), 3-103 2 (1928), 
13-17; K. Frieden, “Sholem Aleichem: Monologues of Mastery,” in: 
Modern Language Studies, 19 (1989), 25-37; idem, Classic Yiddish 
Fiction, Abramovitsh, Sholem-Aleichem, and Peretz (1995), 95-224; 
Y. Glatshteyn, “Menakhem-Mendl, in: In Tokh Genumen (1947), 
469-84; J. Hadda, Passionate Women, Passive Men (1988), 43-55; H. 
Halkin, introductions to Tevye the Dairyman and the Railroad Sto- 
ries (1987), ix—xli, and The Letters of Menakhem-Mendl and Sheyne- 
Sheyndl and Motl, the Cantor’s Son (2002), vii-xxix; R. Keenoy, 
“Sholem Aleichem,’ in: Jewish Writers of the Twentieth Century (2003), 
530-3; S. Liptzin, The Flowering of Yiddish Literature (1963), 88-97; 
C.A. Madison, Yiddish Literature: Its Scope and Major Writers (1971°), 
61-98; D.B. Malkin, Ha-Universali be-Shalom-Aleikhem (1970); N. 
Mayzl, Undzer Shalom Aleichem (1959); D. Miron, The Image of the 
Shtetl and Other Studies (2000), 128-334; S. Niger, Shalom Aleichem: 
Zayne Vikhtikste Verk, Zayn Humor un Zayn Ort in der Yidisher Lit- 
eratur (1928); A. Norich, “Portraits of the Artist in Three Novels by 
Sholem Aleichem,” in: Prooftexts, 4:3 (1984), 237-51; N. Oyslender, 
“Der Yunger Shalom Aleichem un Zayn Roman Stempenyu,’ in: 
Shriftn fun der Katedre, 1 (1928), 5-72; L. Prager, “Shalom Aleichem’s 
First Feuilleton Series, in: Jewish Book Annual, 44 (1986-7), 120-31; 
D.G. Roskies, Against the Apocalypse (1984), 163-95; D. Sadan, “Sar 
ha-Humor, in: Avnei Miftan 1, (1961), 26-56; M. Samuel, The World of 
Sholom Aleichem (1973); N. Sandrow, Vagabond Stars: A World History 
of Yiddish Theater (1996), 179-83; Kh. Shmeruk, Ayarot u-Khrakhim: 
Perakim bi-Yzirato shel Shalom-Aleikhem (2000); E. Spivak, Sholem 
Aleykhems Shprakh un Stil (1940); Y.Y. Trunk, Shalom Aleichem, 
Zayn Vezn un Zayne Verk (1937); idem, Tevye un Menakhem-Mendl 
in Yidishn Velt-Goyrl (1944); S. Werses, “Shalom-Aleikhem: ha-Ara- 
khot ve-Gilguleihen ba-Aspaklaryah shel Hamishim Shenot Bikoret,’ 
in: Molad, 133-34 (1959), 404-21; M. Viner, Tsu der Geshikhte fun der 
Yidisher Literatur in 19tn Yorhundert, 2 (19467), 235-378; M. Waxman, 
A History of Jewish Literature, 4:1 (19607), 507-21; J. Weitzner, Sholem 
Aleichem in the Theatre (1994); R.R. Wisse, The Schlemiel As Modern 
Hero (1971), 41-57; idem, The Modern Jewish Canon (2000), 31-64; 
idem, Sholem Aleichem and the Art of Communication (1980). 


[Hugh Denman (24 ed.)] 


SHALOM ALEIKHEM (Heb. 09°2y n¥?w; “peace be upon 
you”). 

(1) A form of greeting common among Jews. The re- 
ply to the greeting is aleikhem shalom (Heb. o¥>w 02°2Y; lit. 
“upon you be peace”). The greeting is mentioned, in the sin- 
gular form in the Talmud: “A teacher should be greeted with 
‘Peace to thee, my master; and should be answered (if he 
makes the first greeting) with, ‘Peace be with thee, my master 
and teacher” (Ber. 27b, and Rashi ad loc.; see also Sh. Ar., YD 
242: 16). In modern Hebrew, the greeting is often shortened 
to shalom (see Form of *Greetings). 

(2) Opening words of hymn welcoming Sabbath angels 
to the home. It is recited by the head of the family upon re- 
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SHALOM BEN YIZHAK OF NEUSTADT 


turning from the synagogue on the Sabbath eve. The hymn, 
which is of late composition, is known only in the Ashkenazi 
rite. It is based on the talmudic statement (Shab. 119b) that on 
the Sabbath eve two ministering angels accompany every Jew 
from the synagogue to his home. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Davidson, Ozar, 3 (1930), 465 no. 1268. 


SHALOM BEN YIZHAK OF NEUSTADT (c. 1350-c. 1413), 
talmudist, teacher of Jacob *Moellin, in whose works there 
is much information on him. Shalom apparently lived for 
a time in Vienna and is therefore sometimes referred to as 
“Maharash of Vienna,’ but moved to Neustadt. His teachers 
were his father, whose interpretations of halakhah, kabbalah, 
and the Torah he quotes, Israel of Krems, and other Austrian 
rabbis. He established a yeshivah at Neustadt, later known as 
the yeshivah of Israel Isserlin, which was one of the most im- 
portant in Austria. 

His two sons — Yonah and Yudel — served as rabbis in 
Vienna and in Neustadt, respectively, and are mentioned sev- 
eral times in his book of sermons. Yonah died a martyr’s death, 
following the edict of 1420 in Austria. 

The responsa of Shalom are scattered throughout the 
rabbinical works of his contemporaries and of his disciples, 
and constitute reliable source material for the history of the 
Austrian Jews. S.Y. Spitzer has published Hilkhot u-Minhagei 
R. Shalom (Derashot Maharash) (1977), containing 546 items 
dealing with various laws of the Shulhan Arukh, which is also 
valuable source material for the customs of Ashkenazic Jews 
of his time, the organizational and economic conditions of the 
Jewish communities, and the relations between Jews and non- 
Jews. His works reflect the harsh conditions under which the 
Jews of Central Europe lived at the end of the 14 century. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Spitzer, Halakhot u-Minhagei Rabbeinu 
Shalom mi-Neustadt (Decisions and Customs of R. Shalom of Neus- 


tadt), Introduction 10-24 (1977). 
[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


SHALOM SHAKHNA BEN JOSEPH (d. 1558), founder of 
talmudic scholarship in Poland. He came from an affluent 
family and was a pupil of Jacob *Pollak. At an early age he was 
appointed rabbi and rosh yeshivah in Lublin. His letter of ap- 
pointment as chief rabbi of Lesser Poland by the government 
in 1541 is still in existence. It even included the right of capital 
punishment. His yeshivah soon became known as a great cen- 
ter of study to which students flocked from all over Europe, 
and his rabbinical court attained countrywide prominence. 
From that time on Lublin was a center for Talmud study and 
one of the important communities, where from time to time 
the *Council of Four Lands held its meetings. His mode of 
study closely adhered to the casuistic method of *pilpul. None 
of his works is extant; our knowledge of him is derived from 
the statements of his son, Israel, and those of his distinguished 
disciples, such as Moses *Isserles, his son-in-law, who refers 
to him in terms of great esteem (responsa 41, 61), *Hayyim b. 
Bezalel, and Benjamin Aaron Solnik (cf. also the letter of his 
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son Israel to Isserles, ibid. 25), David Gans, Zemah David, 1 
(1592), 314, and the preface of Hayyim Bezalel to his Vikkuah 
Mayim Hayyim (1712). These statements, mostly in Isserles’ 
responsa, reveal his logical and sound common sense, avoid- 
ance of dogmatism, and due consideration for contemporary 
circumstances and needs. Asa result, he was reluctant to have 
his decisions be accepted as final, and for the same reason re- 
fused to write any halakhic work. Nevertheless, some of his 
written responsa have been found and printed. He showed 
considerable independence and firmness (responsa, Solomon 
*Luria (16); Meir of Lublin (138) and Masat Binyamin (16) of 
Benjamin Aaron Slonik). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.A. Horodezky, Shelosh Meot Shanah shel 
Yahadut Polin (1945), 15ff.; Ch. Tchernowitz, Toledot ha-Posekim, 3 
(1947), 38ff.; Zinberg, Sifrut, 3 (1958), 171ff.; Fishman, in: Sinai, 4 


(1939), 218-20; Assaf, ibid., 532 ff. 
[Shlomo Eidelberg] 


SHALON (Friedland), RAHEL (1904-1988), Israeli engi- 
neer. Born in Poland, Rahel Shalon went to Palestine in 1925. 
She served in the *Haganah (1925-48), and was a major in the 
Israel Defense Forces. She became professor of civil engineer- 
ing at the Haifa Technion in 1952; dean of the School of Grad- 
uate Studies, 1958-62; and senior vice president in charge of 
research in 1963. She wrote “Cement and Concrete” (1939) and 
“Cementitious Materials” (1964), and edited the monthly In the 
Field of Building from 1952. Shalon was chairwoman of inter- 
national research committees on building in hot climates. 


SHALTIEL, DAVID (1903-1969), Israeli soldier and dip- 
lomat. Born in Hamburg of a Sephardi family, Shaltiel went 
to Palestine in 1923 and served in the French Foreign Le- 
gion from 1926 to 1931. In 1932 he returned to Palestine and 
joined the *Haganah, for which he became an arms purchas- 
ing agent in Europe. Arrested by the Nazis in 1936, he was 
freed through Haganah efforts in 1939. In 1940 he established 
Haganah counterintelligence and was chief of Haganah intel- 
ligence (1941-42, 1946-48). He was the commander of Jeru- 
salem during the *War of Independence, and received the rank 
of alluf. In 1950 Shaltiel was appointed Israel military attaché 
in France, Benelux, and Italy. He was minister to Brazil and 
Venezuela (1952-56), minister (then ambassador) to Mexico 
and the Caribbean Islands (1956-59), and from 1963 to 1966 
ambassador to Holland. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dinur, Haganah, 2 pt. 3 (1963), index. 


[Netanel Lorch] 


SHAMGAR (Heb. 1379), son of Anath, deliverer of Israel who 
flourished in the period of the Judges. According to Judges 
3:31, he saved Israel by slaying 600 Philistines with an oxgoad. 
The Song of Deborah describes the times in which Shamgar 
lived as so dangerous that the highways were unused, travel- 
ers preferring to walk through the safer byways (Judg. 5:6). 
The reports about Shamgar are unusual in that no informa- 
tion of a personal or family nature is given about his tribal af- 
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AUSCHWITZ 


Established in the wake of the German occupation of the 
Czech lands in 1939, Slovakia was a German satellite state. The 
Slovak government had agreed to send 120,000 workers to the 
labor-strapped Reich, but they soon regretted their decision. 
When the Germans insisted in summer 1941, the Slovaks of- 
fered to send 20,000 young Jews. The Germans declined: they 
were not interested in bringing Jewish forced laborers into 
the Reich. But when the ss looked for a new supply of labor 
for Auschwitz in January 1942, they remembered the Slovak 
offer and negotiations began that ended in an agreement to 
ship 10,000 Jews to Auschwitz and 10,000 to *Majdanek, an- 
other camp that was to have had Soviet pows. Once again, the 
Slovak government had second thoughts: sending those who 
were young and fit to the camps would leave children and old 
people as a burden on the state. When the Slovak government 
then suggested that Himmler also take Jews unfit for labor, he 
dispatched ss Construction Chief ss-Brigadier General Hans 
Kammler to Auschwitz. Kammler toured Birkenau, identi- 
fied a peasant cottage close to the northern boundary of the 
prisoner compound, and ordered the building department to 
transform it into a gas chamber. It was to be known as “The 
Little Red House,’ or “The Bunker’ During that same visit, he 
also ordered that the large crematorium then in design for the 
main camp was to be erected in Birkenau close to the bunker. 
Kammler’s command reflects the leadership's intent to hide the 
annihilation program. Upon his return to ss headquarters in 
Berlin, Kammler reported that Auschwitz would be prepared 
to receive Jews both fit and unfit for work. Berlin then con- 
cluded a deal with Bratislava to take all its Jews. The Slovak 
government paid 500 marks in cash for every Jew deported. 
They raised the funds by seizing Jewish property. Section 1v-B4 
of the Reich Security Main Office organized the transports. 

The bunker was brought into operation on March 20. No 
Slovak transports had arrived yet. A small group of Schmelt 
Jews was brought to the bunker and killed. Prisoners buried 
the bodies nearby and were brought in turn to the infirmary, 
where they were killed by phenol injection. 

The first transport with 999 female Slovak Jews arrived 
in Auschwitz on March 26. As all of these women were con- 
sidered fit for labor, they were not subjected to a selection. 
Sent to a section of the main camp in Zasole separated from 
the rest by a barbed-wire fence, they were the first inmates 
of the women’s camp. In the next five months, 17,000 women 
were imprisoned in that sub-camp, 5,000 of whom died. The 
surviving 12,000 women were brought to Birkenau in Au- 
gust and imprisoned in compound Ba ta. As the women’s 
camp expanded, it needed more space, and in July 1943 a 
new sector, BA Ib, was added. The women's camp was run by 
Johanna Lagerfeld (until October 1942), Maria Mandel (Oc- 
tober 1942-November 1944), and Elisabeth Volkerrath (No- 
vember 1944-January 1945). In 1942, 28,000 women were ad- 
mitted, of whom 5,000 were alive at the end of the year; in 
1943, 56,000, of whom 28,000 died; and in 1944 some 47,000 
were admitted. Of the 131,000 women prisoners, 82,000 were 
Jews and 31,000 Poles. 
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All 9,000 Slovak Jews who arrived in March, April, and 
June 1942 were considered fit for labor and were admitted 
into the camp. But the ss put the bunker to use. Impatient 
with the slow death of some 1,200 ill inmates in the medical 
isolation ward in Birkenau, the ss transported some 1,000 
selected by a medical officer and brought them to the bun- 
ker. From then (May 4) on, inmates selected for death were 
killed by phenol injection and, if a gas chamber was avail- 
able, by gas. More transports of Jews from the local area were 
brought to Auschwitz that May and, without selection, some 
5,200 people were killed in the bunker. While the murder of 
Jews was still secret, information about Auschwitz leaked out 
on July 1 when an article in the Polish Fortnightly Review, an 
English-language newspaper published by the Polish govern- 
ment-in-exile, mentioned it as a particularly violent concen- 
tration camp where inmates were gassed. Events had gone far 
beyond the scope of this news: the article referred to the ex- 
periments of fall 1941. 

As the bunker created to cope with the deportation of the 
Slovakian Jews was already in full use before any Slovakian 
transport with “unfit” Jews had arrived, the ss converted a sec- 
ond peasant house into a killing installation. It was known as 
the “Little White House,’ or bunker 2. The “Little Red House” 
was now renamed bunker 1. 

The first transport of Jews from Slovakia that included 
children and the elderly arrived on July 4, 1942. Unloading 
the train on a makeshift platform between Auschwitz and 
Birkenau, ss men separated the men from the women and 
children and an ss doctor selected 264 able-bodied men and 
108 women for work. The elderly, children, mothers with 
children, and pregnant women were loaded onto trucks and 
brought to bunker 1, where they were killed. As before, pris- 
oners were forced to empty the bunker and bury the bodies. 
Unlike their predecessors, who had been killed after each 
“action,” the prisoners who did the work on July 4 were not 
murdered. Imprisoned in a special barrack in Birkenau, they 
lived totally isolated from the rest of the inmates. Assigned 
the designation Sonderkommando (Special Squad), they be- 
came the specialists assigned to operate the killing machine. 
And as the killing machine became more sophisticated, their 
tasks increased. By the time the crematoria came into opera- 
tion, it was they who gave instructions to the victims in the 
undressing room, maintained order and led them to the gas 
chamber, dragged out the corpses, checked body orifices for 
valuable objects, extracted gold teeth and cut women’s hair, 
brought the corpses to the incineration rooms, and cremated 
the bodies — day in, day out. After three months of work, the 
Sonderkommandos were murdered and a new special squad 
was assigned. Their first task was to cremate the remains of 
their predecessors. In Auschwitz, in survivor (and chemist 
and author) Primo *Levi’s view, the National Socialists most 
demonic crime was the conception and organization of the 
Sonderkommando. 

These procedural steps — selection on arrival and the es- 
tablishment of the Sonderkommando - moved the annihilation 
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filiation, the exact time at which he lived, or the duration of 
his influence. It is not said that he judged Israel, nor are his 
death or burial recorded. It is only known that he lived after 
*Ehud and before *Deborah. The name Shamgar appears to 
be of Hurrian origin and may well be Simig-ar(i), “[the god] 
Shimike gave. “Anath” was the name of a Canaanite goddess. 
It may have a mythological association or it may refer to the 
birthplace of the hero, a Canaanite town in Galilee. There is 
no certainty, therefore, that Shamgar was an Israelite. The 
connection between his exploits against the Philistines and 
the report of Judges 5:6 is also unclear. It is not likely that he 
attempted to clear the roads of marauding Philistine bands, 
since at the time of Deborah (c. 1125 B.c.£.) the Philistines 
did not yet constitute a threat to Israel. Some scholars believe 
that Shamgar was a foreign oppressor who, like Sisera later 
on, may have brought northern Palestine under his control 
and oppressed the Israelites. The author of the late reference 
in Judges 3:31 would thus have derived Shamgar, the Israelite 
judge, from the older Song of Deborah (5:6), a misappropria- 
tion which transformed a foreign oppressor into an Israelite 
judge. This view is also highly unlikely since the Song of Deb- 
orah parallels Shamgar with Jael, who is clearly pro-Israelite. 
It has been observed that Shamgar’s adventure bears striking 
resemblance to those of *Samson, who also used the jawbone 
of an ass to slay the Philistines (Judg. 15:15-16). In fact, he may 
have belonged to the time of Samson. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: WE. Albright, in: sPpos, 1 (1921), 55-62; Noth, 
Personennamen, 122-3; B. Mazar, in: Palestine Exploration Fund 
(1934), 192-4; J.T. Milik, in: BASOR, 143 (1956), 3-6; Bright, Hist, 
157; Y. Kaufmann, Sefer Shofetim (1962), 112, 134; E Ch. Fensham, in: 
JNES, 20 (1961), 197-8; C. Gordon, in: A. Altmann (ed.), Biblical and 


Other Studies (1963), 13. [Nahum M. $ 
ahum M. Sarna 


SHAMGAR, MEIR (1925- ), Israel jurist. Born in Danzig, 
Shamgar arrived in Palestine in 1939. Arrested for under- 
ground activities in the Irgun Zevai Le’ummi, he was held 
under administrative detention by the Mandatory authori- 
ties from 1944 until 1948. Later, as a colonel of the Israel De- 
fense Forces, he was Military Advocate-General from 1961 
until 1968. Appointed Israel's attorney-general in 1968, he ap- 
peared for the government in the dramatic Shalit “Who is a 
Jew?” case and in the Sussman Inquiry Commission into the 
El Aksa fire. In 1971 he led an investigation into crime and 
from 1972 devoted most of his time to various economic of- 
fenses and gained a reputation for hard but fair investigat- 
ing and prosecuting. As a member of Prime Minister Rabin’s 
“think tank,’ he took an active part in the drafting of the legal 
formulation of the Israel-Egypt disengagement agreement af- 
ter the Yom Kippur War. He was appointed to the Supreme 
Court in 1975 and in 1983 he became president of the Supreme 
Court, a position he held until 1995, when he retired. As a jus- 
tice Shamgar was a staunch defender of freedom of expression, 
ruling in favor of the media when their democratic rights were 
challenged. As president of the Supreme Court, he worked to 
improve the administrative systems of the courts, introduc- 
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SHAMIR 


ing methods of supervision, reporting, and control. He also 
oversaw the move to the new Supreme Court building. In 
1996 he headed the commission investigating Yizhak Rabin’s 
assassination. In 2005 he received the Democracy Award for 
his contribution to Israeli democracy. 


[Alexander Zvielli / Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 


SHAMI, YITZHAK (1888-1949), Hebrew writer. Born in 
Hebron, he taught in Ekron, Damascus, and Philippopolis 
(Plovdiv), Bulgaria. In 1919, he returned to Hebron where he 
served as a teacher and was active in the Jewish community. 
He moved to Tiberias in 1926, and finally settled in Haifa in 
1930. 

His first short story, “Ha-Akarah; set in the Sephardi 
community, was published in Ha-Omer (1907). Subsequently 
his stories dealing with the Sephardi and Arabic milieu of Pal- 
estine appeared in various literary journals in Palestine and 
abroad (including Ha-Tekufah, Ha-Shiloah). His collected sto- 
ries, with an introduction by Asher Barash, were published 
posthumously (Sippurei Yitzhak Shami, 1951). A new edition of 
Nikmat ha-Avot with an introduction by G. Shaked appeared 
in 1975. Hebron Stories, a collection in English translation with 
an introduction by Arnold J. Band, appeared in 2000. For Eng- 
lish translations of his works, see Goell, Bibliography, p. 75. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.H. Elhanani, Sihat Soferim (1960), 195-202; 
B.I. Michali, Le- Yad ha-Ovnayim (1959), 133-453 LR. Molho, Nekuddot 
Hen me-ha-Olam ha-Sephardi ba-Dorot ha-Aharonim (1958), 50-5 7. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Ogen, Y. Shami, in: Bikkoret u-Farsha- 
nut, 21 (1986), 35-52; N.R. Bersohn, “Y. Shami’s Stories: A Western 
Approach to a Near Eastern Milieu,” in: Modern Hebrew Literature, 
4:1 (1978), 3-9; G. Shaked, Ha-Sipporet ha-Ivrit, 2 (1983), 68-82; Y.H. 
Halevi, “Minhagim ve-Halikhot bi-Yzirato shel Y. Shami; in: Mehka- 
rei Yerushalayim be-Folklor Yehudi, 15 (2003), 97-116; H. Hever, in: 


Tarbiz, 71:1 (2003), 151-64. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


SHAMIR (Heb. 1°¥), kibbutz in northern Israel on the 
Golan slope and the eastern rim of the Huleh Valley, 8 mi. 
(12 km.) S.E. of Kiryat Shemonah, affiliated with Kibbutz Arzi 
ha-Shomer ha-Zair. Shamir was founded in 1944 by a group 
from Romania who previously maintained a temporary camp 
near Ramat Yohanan. Until the *Six-Day War (1967) the kib- 
butz was a border settlement, exposed to Syrian artillery. It 
struggled to reclaim for agriculture its hilly land, covered 
with basalt boulders. Shamir’s economy improved when it 
was allocated land in the Huleh Valley, particularly after the 
completion of the drainage project there. In 1968, Shamir had 
430 inhabitants, increasing to 546 in 2002. It raised irrigated 
field crops (in partnership with Kibbutz *Amir and Kibbutz 
*Sedeh Nehemya), deciduous fruit orchards, beehives, cattle, 
and poultry. The kibbutz specialized in honey production 
and operated optical and nonwoven fabric plants. The name 
Shamir, meaning “sharp stone” or “corundum, hints also at 
the Ha-Shomer ha-Zair movement. 
WEBSITE: wwwshamirorg.il. 
[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 
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SHAMIR, MOSHE 


SHAMIR, MOSHE (1921-2004), Hebrew author. Shamir was 
born in Safed and raised in Tel Aviv. He was a member of the 
*Ha-Shomer ha-Zair movement and held a position on its 
national board. From 1941 to 1947 he was a member of kib- 
butz Mishmar ha-Emek, and in 1944 joined the Palmah. He 
founded and edited the literary magazines Yalkut ha-Re’im, 
Daf Hadash, and Massa, and edited Ba-Mahaneh, the under- 
ground weekly of the *Haganah and later the official weekly 
of the Israel Defense Forces. From 1969 until 1971 he headed 
the Jewish Agency Aliyah Department in London. 

In the initial stage of his career Shamir was interested 
predominantly in the human aspect of social, class, and na- 
tional problems. In Yalkut ha-Re’im he published several sto- 
ries which were highly critical of kibbutz life and were not 
included in later collections of his works. This attitude is re- 
flected even in some of his stories for children. In his short 
stories for adults, the moral is less obvious, although he is 
still concerned with problems of class and social structure 
(“Nashim Mehakkot ba-Huz, “Yihyeh Ham Yihyeh”), human 
problems in the kibbutz (“Hut ha-Zemer ha-Nizhi; “Ad Or 
ha-Boker”), and problems of immigration and the Holocaust 
(“Em ha-Hardofim”). 

Many of Shamir’s articles and stories are devoted to Isra- 
el’s struggle before and during the War of Independence, espe- 
cially in the stories included in Ad Eilat (1950). These works are 
general emotional apotheoses of the goals and achievements 
of the yishuv. The native-born Israel hero who is committed 
to the ideals and goals of his country and whose life and per- 
sonality are shaped by them attains its romantic crystalliza- 
tion in the novel Hu Halakh ba-Sadot (1947). The hero, Uri, 
the young Israeli, grows up amid family entanglements in his 
kibbutz home and reveals his traits of courage, ruggedness, 
hidden sensibility, cruelty, and honesty by his dedication to his 
family, to Mikah (his refugee girlfriend), to his comrades in 
the Palmah, and in his military activities. Uri became the cen- 
tral figure in Shamir’s works and appears in various guises in 
two main variations: first, as the born leader capable of stirring 
groups to action, exemplified by Alik in his stories for youth: 
“Ehad Efes le-Tovatenu” (1951) and “Alik ve-ha-Kallaniyyot; 
whose early chapters resemble the above stories. Other evo- 
lutions of this central character are Ami in the play Kilometer 
56 (1949) and the slum children in “Shekediyyot Yafot” and 
“Aggadot Lod”(1958; in Nashim Mehakkot ba-Huz). A more 
complex and obscure variant appears as Moshe, first in Tahat 
ha-Shemesh and in its sequel Ki Eirom Attah (1951). 

Shamir’s historical novels show a turning-point in his 
work. The central character did not change, but the author’s 
attitude toward him underwent a severe crisis. The earlier un- 
restrained apotheosis disappeared, and instead the heros mo- 
tives were criticized. By placing him in a different historical 
context (Alexander Yannai of the Hasmonean era), Shamir 
reveals how the positive qualities of his hero - leadership and 
determination -lead in a dialectic manner to negative results. 
Alexander Yannai, himself a victor over oppression, evolves 
into a cruel tyrant until his brother Absalom, who had idolized 
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him, revolts against him. Shamir also turns his attention to 
the psychological make-up of the ruler whose ends justify his 
means in the historical-biblical novel Kivsat ha-Rash (1956). 
Here, and in even a sharper manner in his play Milhemet Be- 
nei-Or (1955), Shamir reaches an utter negation of hero wor- 
ship, in the character of King David, who crushes Uriah in or- 
der to achieve his egotistical aims. In Ki Eirom Attah, a novel, 
his theme is the intellectual and erotic revolt of youth against 
the collectivist values Shamir once lauded. He sets the novel 
in the 1930s and takes up several problems which concerned 
Israel’s intellectual world in the 1950s. The hero who rebels 
against the values of his movement reflects the Shamir of the 
19508, questioning the validity of the sancta of his youth. 

Shamir’s novel Ha-Gevul (1966) deals with the condition 
of Israeli society in the 1960s. One of the heroes of this soci- 
ety, Rafi Orlan, becomes tired of his style of life and finds his 
way into the no-mar’s land between Jewish and Arab Jeru- 
salem. The novel attempts to describe the Israeli “decline” in 
the 1960s, the feeling of being under siege, the uN soldiers, 
the nouveau riche. Those who live on the border provide the 
background of the work. 

Positive social themes likewise dominate Shamir’s plays. 
Despite his questioning of the nationalist-pioneer values of his 
youth, in the end he reaffirms them (Beit Hillel, 1951; Leil Su- 
fah, Sof ha-Olam, 1954; Gam Zo le-Tovah, 1958; Shettei Shab- 
batot, Ad Or ha-Boker). Only in two later plays, Me-Aggadot 
Lod and Ha-Ramkol, does he deviate from this position, both 
in his artistic presentation (atmospheric lyricism in lieu of 
naturalism) and in his ideological point of view. In two plays, 
Ha-Layla la-Ish and Ha- Yoresh, Shamir deals with social criti- 
cism, as he did in the novel Ha-Gevul. 

Shamir is a romantic capable of writing on many sub- 
jects. His best works are those novels written in the natural- 
ist genre. He depicts his stories against broad and rich back- 
grounds, has a keen sense of structure, and utilizes complex 
narrative techniques. Mythological motifs play a role in Ki Ei- 
rom Attah, and a vast architectural scope surrounds Melekh 
Basar va-Dam (1951). Likewise he tried his hand at epistolary 
technique in Ha-Gevul, a novel in which he also varies the 
narrative point of view. 

Shamir began to write in a high literary style filled with 
pathos; his descriptions are elaborate and his dialogues con- 
tain a mixture of Arabisms and slang. Sof ha-Olam is also 
written in the dialect of Israel's various ethnic communities. 
In Melekh Basar va-Dam, he attempted to imitate the language 
of the Mishnah, but in Kivsat ha-Rash he decided against the 
attempt to imitate the biblical language. His dramatic abilities 
fall short of his narrative talents. Most of his plays are staged 
stories (see below) whose dramatic adaptations prevent an ad- 
equate characterization. In the two plays Ha-Layla la-Ish and 
Ha-Yoresh he tried to introduce modern techniques (flash- 
backs taken from the style of Arthur Miller and the epic sense 
of Berthold Brecht) without allowing these techniques to dis- 
tort the subject of the drama. After the Six-Day War, Shamir 
turned to political endeavors through his identification with 
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the “Greater Israel” movement. He served in the Ninth Knes- 
set (1977-1981) as a representative of the Likud. His works, 
Hayyai Im Ishmael (1968) and Nes Lo Karah Lanu (1968), are 
to be understood against this background. After the Camp 
David Agreement, Shamir left the Likud and was a founder 
of the nationalist Tehiyyah party. In 1988 he was awarded the 
Israel Prize for Hebrew fiction. 

His works comprise the following - Novels: Hu Halakh 
ba-Sadot (1947, appeared in four editions, and was later dra- 
matized and performed), Tahat ha-Shemesh (1950, revised 
edition 1956), Bemo Yadav (1951, five editions), Melekh Basar 
va-Dam (1954, ten editions; The King of Flesh and Blood, 1958), 
Kivsat ha-Rash (1957, four editions, translated into English), 
Ki Eirom Attah (1959), Ha-Galgal ha-Hamishi (1961; The Fifth 
Wheel, 1961), Ha-Gevul (1966); a saga of a pioneering Israel 
family entitled Rahok Mi-Peninim - part one, Yonah mi-Hazer 
Zarah (1973), part two, Hinomet ha-Kallah (1984), part three, 
Ad ha-Sof (1991); plays: Hu Halakh ba-Sadot (1948, performed 
by the Cameri Theater), Kilometer 56 (1949, performed by Orot 
Theater), Beit Hillel (1951, performed by Habimah Theater), 
Sof ha-Olam (1954, performed by Ohel Theater), Milhemet 
Benei Or (1955, performed by the Cameri Theater), Gam 
Zo le-Tovah (1958, performed by Ohel Theater), Hamishah 
Maarekhonim (1959, performed by several groups), Ha-Yor- 
esh; children’s Stories: “Yedidav ha-Gedolim shel Gadi” (1947), 
“Ehad Efes le-Tovatenu” (1951), “Kullam be-Yahad” (1959); 
miscellaneous: “Porezei ha-Derekh li-Yrushalayim” (1948), 
Ad Eilat (1950, short stories and sketches), Nashim Mehakkot 
ba-Huz (1952, stories), Ha-Hut ha-Meshullash (1956, stories, 
3 editions), Be-Kulmos Mahir (1960, articles, essays, literary 
sketches). The 1990s saw the publication of Shamir’s poems 
(Kimat Kol ha-Shirim, 1991), collections of essays, such as Pro- 
tokol shel Mappolet (1991), and the biography of Reuben Hecht 
(1994). Shamir’s last work was the biographical novel titled 
Yair (2001), the life story of Avraham “Yair” Stern, the leading 
figure of the Lehi underground movement, who in a way rep- 
resented Shamir’s historical and national world view. Trans- 
lations into English include the story Until Daybreak, which 
is included in the anthology bearing this title (ed. by Amos 
Oz, 1984), and the play He Walked through the Fields, which is 
available also in Herbert S. Joseph (ed.), Modern Israeli Drama 
(1983).For other works in English see Goell, Bibliography, in- 
dex as well as the 1THL website at www.ithLorg.il. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Aran, in: Massah, 2 (1952); M. Tochner, 
in: Behinot be-Vikkoret ha-Sifrut, 3 (1953), 30-5; S. Zemach, ibid., 2 
(1952), 9-25; G. Shaked, Gal Hadash ba-Sipporet ha-Ivrit (1970), 13-6, 
21f., 31-41; idem, in: Bamah, 3 (1959), 39-42; E. Schweid, Shalosh Ash- 
morot (1964), 185-201; D. Patterson, in: Judaism, 7 (1958), 337-44; I. 
Gour, in: Bamah (1971), no. 48-9, 21-64; D. Miron, Arbaah Panim ba- 
Sifrut ha-Ivrit Bat Yameinu (1962), 343-75. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
D. Patterson, “Moshe Shamir,’ in: Israeli Writers Consider the “Out- 
sider” (1993), 100-1; N. Gertz, “The Book and the Film: He Walked 
through the Fields,’ in: Modern Hebrew Literature, 15 (1995), 22-6; S. 
Nash, “The Clash of Ideologies and Heroes in Shamir’s Trilogy,’ in: 
Between History and Literature (1997), 65-80; E. Fuchs, “Public Men, 
Private Women: Women in Shamir’s Novels,” in: Shofar, 16:1 (1997), 
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74-84; N. Frenkel, Ha-Terilogiyah Rahok Mi-Peninim: Madrikh Iyyuni 
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(2000); L. Permuter, “‘Le brebis du pauvre; roman de Moshe Shamir,” 
in: Yod, 8 (2002-2003), 97-111; Sh. Levi, “M. Shamir, Mahazai Yisraeli? 


in: Teatron, 123 (October 2004). 
[Gershon Shaked] 


SHAMIR (Yazernitzki), YITZHAK (1915 ), pre-state un- 
derground leader and Israeli prime minister, member of the 
Eighth to Thirteenth Knesset. Born in Ruzinoy, in Eastern 
Poland, Shamir studied at a Hebrew gymnasium in Bialystok, 
and was a member of the *Betar youth movement. He stud- 
ied law in Warsaw, but immigrated to Palestine in 1935 before 
completing his studies and enrolled at the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem. In 1937 he joined the Irgun Zvai Le-ummi (121), 
but in 1940 was one if the members who broke away from the 
1ZL and joined Lohamei Herut Yisrael (Lehi), of which he was 
one of the founders. The following year he was arrested by 
the British, but managed to escape. Following the murder of 
the Lehi commander, Yair *Stern in 1942, Shamir became a 
member of the triumvirate that led the movement, and coor- 
dinated its organizational and operational activities. As one 
of the leaders of Lehi, Shamir was believed to have been con- 
nected to the decision by the organization to assassinate the 
British Colonial Secretary, Lord Moyne, in Cairo in Novem- 
ber 1944 — a decision executed by two members of the Lehi. 
He was arrested by the British a second time in 1946, and was 
sent to Eritrea, but once again managed to escape, and was 
granted political asylum in France. He returned to Israel upon 
the establishment of the State, and until 1955 engaged in trade. 
In 1955 he was appointed to a senior post in the Mossad, in 
which he served until 1965, when he returned to engage in 
business, and played an active role in the struggle for Soviet 
Jewry. In 1970 Shamir joined the Herut Movement, and was 
elected to its executive, running the party's Immigrants De- 
partment and later its Organizational Department. In 1975 he 
was elected chairman of the Herut Executive. 

Shamir was elected to the Eighth Knesset in December 
1973, and was a member of the Foreign Affairs and Defense 
Committee and the State Control Committee. After the elec- 
tions to the Ninth Knesset in May 1977, he was elected speaker 
of the Knesset —- the first speaker from the Likud. After the 
resignation of Moshe *Dayan from the government in March 
1980 Shamir was appointed minister for foreign affairs in his 
place. He continued to serve as minister for foreign affairs in 
Menahem *Begin’s second government, in the Tenth Knesset, 
and following Begin’s resignation at the end of August 1983 
was chosen as the Likud’s candidate to succeed him. Shamir 
became prime minister in October 1983, and continued to 
serve simultaneously as foreign minister until September 
1984. Shamir led the Likud in the elections to the Eleventh 
Knesset in 1984, but the election results created a stalemate 
between the two main parties, and a National Unity Govern- 
ment was established with an agreement regarding a rotation 
in the premiership. Thus, Labor leader Shimon *Peres served 
as prime minister for the first two years, with Shamir serving 
as vice premier and foreign minister, and from 1986 to 1988 the 
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two switched positions. In March 1987 Shamir was formally 
elected as leader of the Herut Movement. In May, he initiated 
the rejection by the government of the London Agreement, 
concerning the calling of an international conference on peace 
in the Middle East, signed between Foreign Minister Peres and 
King Hussein of Jordan. 

Shamir led the Likud in the 1988 elections to the Twelfth 
Knesset, and even though he had the option to establish a nar- 
row right-wing-religious government, preferred to establish 
another National Unity Government. In May 1989 - a year and 
a half after the outbreak of the first Intifada, he joined Minister 
of Defense Yitzhak *Rabin in initiating a four-part plan that 
included a proposal to hold elections in the West Bank and 
Gaza Strip, for a local Palestinian leadership with which Israel 
could negotiate a settlement. However, when opposition to the 
plan within the Likud mounted, his position hardened, and 
in March 1990 the Labor Party left the government and initi- 
ated a vote on a motion of no-confidence in the government 
that resulted in his government falling. After Peres failed to 
form an alternative government, Shamir formed a narrow gov- 
ernment in June 1990. In October 1991, Shamir participated 
in the Madrid Conference sponsored by the U.S. and Soviet 
governments. However, the Conference led to the disintegra- 
tion of his government, and in the elections to the Thirteenth 
Knesset held in 1992 the Likud, once again led by Shamir, lost. 
Shamir did not resign from the Knesset, but in March 1993 
Binyamin *Netanyahu was elected as chairman of the Likud. 
Shamir did not run in the elections to the Fourteenth Knes- 
set, and became increasingly critical of Netanyhu’s leadership 
and his having signed the Hebron and Wye River Agreements 
with the Palestinians. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Naor, Ideologiyyah ve-Ivvutei Tefissah bi- 
Keviat Mediniyyut: Yizhak Shamir ve-Emdat ha-Likkud be-Inyan Atid 
ha-Shetahim ha-Muhzakim bi-Ydei Zahal (1998). 


[Susan Hattis Rolef (2"¢ ed.)] 


SHAMMAH (Heb. 7; alternatively, xyDW, "YAW, TYRDY), 
the name of a number of biblical figures. 

(1) An Edomite chief, the son of Reuel, and the grandson 
of Esau (Gen. 36:13, 17; 1 Chron. 1:37). 

(2) The third son of Jesse (1 Sam. 16:9; 17:13). He is referred 
to as Shimeah in 11 Samuel 13:3, where he is identified as the 
father of Jonadab, and as Shimei in 11 Samuel 21:21, where he is 
identified as the father of Jonathan, David’s giant-killing war- 
rior. 1 Chronicles 2:13 and 20:7 refer to him as Shimea. In the 
latter verse he is identified again as the father of Jonathan. 

(3) The son of Agee, Hararite, one of the three mighty men 
of David who single-handedly defeated the Philistines when 
they attempted to invade a field of lentils (11 Sam. 23:11-12). 
The parallel passage in 1 Chronicles 11:12-14 has “barley” for 
“lentils,” and wrongly attributes the feat to Eleazar. 

(4) A Harodite, one of the mighty men of David known 
as the “thirty” (11 Sam. 23:25), who is probably identical with 


the son of Agee, mentioned above. 
[Shlomo Balter] 
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SHAMMAI (Ha-Zaken, i.e., The Elder; c. 50 B.C.E.-c. 30 C.E.), 
one of the *Zugot, the leaders of the Sanhedrin. Hillel’s 
first colleague was *Menahem the Essene and Shammai was 
appointed to succeed him as *av bet din when he retired. 
Nothing is known of the early life of Shammai except for the 
statement that he was a builder by occupation (Shab. 31a). 
Shammai was the founder of the great school which, called 
after him, was known as Bet Shammai. In general Bet Sham- 
mai took up a stringent attitude as compared with the lenient 
one of its counterpart *Bet Hillel. Shammai himself, however, 
did not always adopt a stringent line, and of some 20 halakhot 
transmitted in his name, he adopts a stringent view in about 
two-thirds of the cases, while in the other third he takes the 
lenient view. 


Other Halakhot 
On five topics, most of which deal with levitical cleanness and 
uncleanness, Shammai, adopting a more stringent approach, 
disagreed with both Bet Hillel and Bet Shammai (Eduy. 1, 7-8, 
10-11), but in one detail of the halakhot of cleanness and un- 
cleanness he took a lenient view contrary to the opinion of 
Bet Shammai and in accordance with that of Bet Hillel (Or. ii, 
12). Against the view of the other sages, Shammai held that he 
who appoints an agent to kill a person is himself liable (Kid. 
43a citing in the name of the prophet Haggai, a tradition based 
on Nathan holding David responsible for the death of Uriah). 
Shammai wished to insist on his minor son fasting on the Day 
of Atonement “but they ordered him to feed him with his own 
hand” (Tosef. Yoma 4 (5):2). He also acted against the view of 
the sages when, his daughter-in-law having on Sukkot given 
birth to a male child, “he broke away the roof plastering and 
put a sukkah-covering over the bed for the sake of the child” 
(Suk. 2:8). On the other hand he adopted a lenient view on two 
cases: in his opinion an offensive war and a siege begun three 
days before the Sabbath were not to be interrupted on that day, 
and though one was forbidden to set out on a long voyage in 
the Mediterranean Sea less than three days before the Sabbath, 
a short one could be undertaken even on the eve of the Sab- 
bath. Shammai wanted to declare that a field improved during 
the Sabbatical Year was not to be sown in its eighth year, but 
he did not do so because “the times were not free” (or poor) 
and “only a bet din after him issued a decree about it” (Tosef. 
Shev. 3, 10). Many of Shammai’s halakhot appear to be based 
on the literal interpretation of the biblical text, yet it is difficult 
to detect a consistent line in his halakhot, most of which deal 
with the laws of levitical cleanness and uncleanness. Despite 
his reputation for irascibility, Shammai’s dictum was “Make 
your study of the Torah a matter of established regularity, say 
little and do much, and receive all men with a friendly coun- 
tenance” (Avot, 1, 15). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Weiss, Dor, 1 (1904*), 145-76; L. Ginzberg, 
On Jewish Law and Lore (1955), 77-124; Derenbourg, Hist, 116-8, 
149 ff., 176-92, 463 ff; Schuerer, Gesch, index; Graetz, Gesch, 3 (1905”) 
212f.; G.F. Moore, Judaism in the First Centuries of Christian Era, The 


Age of Tannaim, 1 (1927), 72-82. 
[Moshe David Herr] 
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SHAMMASH (Heb. wiaw), salaried beadle or sexton in the 
community, the synagogue, rabbinical court, or a hevrah. A 
shammash performed a number of functions varying in ac- 
cordance with the measure of autonomy or the nature of the 
religious institutions he served: tax collector, bailiff, process 
server, secretary, messenger, almoner, all-around handyman, 
grave digger, or notary. He sometimes acted as shulklaper, 
knocking on window shutters with a mallet to summon Jews 
to prayer, to announce the arrival of the Sabbath, or to waken 
people for pre-dawn penitential services. By signing the min- 
utes of the kahal or of an association, he testified to their cor- 
rectness. In Vilna he had to take an oath that he would strictly 
observe and enforce the communal statutes. He often acted 
as a diplomat or was sent as an envoy to another commu- 
nity. The hevra kaddisha of 19**-century Russian communi- 
ties sometimes employed an oylem shamash to run errands. 
Along with the rabbi and cantor, the shammash was one of the 
three employees who received a regular salary and shared in 
the income from fees and largesse distributed at weddings or 
other festive occasions. He also supervised the local institu- 
tions, whether synagogue, *hekdesh, or association. In larger 
towns there was a variety of specialized functionaries by that 
name. In the hevra the term shammash was used to denote the 
period of apprenticeship served by a new member. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baron, Community, 3 (1942), index s.v. 
Shammash; I. Levitats, Jewish Community in Russia 1772-1844 (1943), 


index s.v. Beadle. 
[Isaac Levitats] 


SHAMOSH, YIZHAK (1912-1968), Syrian author and trans- 
lator. He practiced law in *Aleppo and *Damascus, edited Le 
Commerce du Levant, and contributed to literary periodicals 
in *Egypt and the Levant. After settling in Palestine in 1937, he 
taught Arabic at the Hebrew University and held high posts 
in Israel's Broadcasting Authority and Ministry of Justice. He 
was an expert on the modern Arabic short story and the lit- 
erature of the Arabic diaspora in the U.S. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.M. Landau, “Yizhak Shamosh, Ha- 
Moreh, he-Haver, ve-Hoker ha-Sifrut ha-Aravit ha-Hadashah, in: 
Ha-Mizrah He-Hadash, 18, nos. 69-70 (1968), 162-63. 

[Shmuel Moreh] 


SHAMRI, ARIE (1907-1978), Yiddish poet. Born into a pi- 
ous family in Kaluszyn, Poland, Shamri early came under the 
influence of the Zionist ideology of *Ha-Shomer ha-Za’ir and 
immigrated to Palestine in 1929, joining kibbutz *Ein Shemer, 
from which he derived his new name. Beginning in 1936 his 
poetry appeared in the Warsaw weekly Literarishe Bleter and 
other Yiddish journals. His first book to be translated was the 
Hebrew translation (by A. *Shlonsky) of Lamed-vav Shirim al 
Lezer Tsipres (“36 Poems about Leyzer Tsipres,” 1939). After the 
Holocaust Shamri’s poetry, filled with love for nature, displays 
a renewed identification with the hasidic world of his Polish 
childhood. Among the collections of his poems are In Toyer 
fun Teg (“In the Gate of the Days,” 1947), A Shtern in Feld (“A 
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Star in the Field,’ 1957), and Gezangen in Shayer (“Songs in the 
Barn,” 1970). In 1983 his essays were collected in the volume 
Aynzamlung (“Gathering”). From 1966 he headed the Tel Aviv 
publishing house Yisroel-Bukh and among others he edited 
and published there Vortslen (“Roots,’ 1966), an anthology of 
prose and verse by Israeli Yiddish writers. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Glatstein, In Tokh Genumen (1956), 373-7; 
M. Ravitch, Mayn Leksikon, 3 (1958), 431-2; S. Bickel, Shrayber fun 
Mayn Dor, 2 (1965), 160-5; 3, (1970), 54-59. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
LNYL, 8 (1981), 745-7; D. Sadan, Heymishe Ksovim, 1 (1972), 140-4. 
[Sol Liptzin] 


SHAMSKY, ARTHUR LOUIS (Art; 1941-_), U.S. baseball 
player, member of the 1969 champion New York Mets. Born 
in St. Louis, Shamsky began his professional career in 1960 by 
hitting a home run in his first at-bat playing for Geneva in the 
New York Penn League. He made his Major League debut with 
Cincinnati on April 17, 1965. An outfielder with a sweet left- 
handed stroke, Shamsky hit 21 home runs in only 96 games 
the following season while platooning against right-handed 
pitchers, with four HRs coming in consecutive at-bats on Au- 
gust 12-14 to tie the record. His bat was sent to Cooperstown. 
After being traded to the Mets on November 8, 1967, Sham- 
sky became a hero to New York’s Jewish community when he 
hit .300 with 14 HRs and 47 RBIs as the cleanup-hitting fourth 
outfielder and left-handed pinch hitter for the 1969 champi- 
onship team. Like other Jewish players before him, Shamsky 
refused to play ina Yom Kippur doubleheader that season. His 
seven hits in 13 at-bats led all batters in the NL Championship 
Series sweep against Atlanta. The following season, Shamsky 
hit.293 and registered career-highs in games (122), hits (118), 
runs (48), and RBIs (49). He remained with the Mets until 
1972, when he played in a total of 22 games for the Chicago 
Cubs and Oakland a’s before back problems forced his retire- 
ment. His lifetime numbers were .253 in 665 games, with 68 
HRs, 194 runs, and 233 RBIs. After retiring Shamsky worked 
as a sports broadcaster on radio and television for eight years, 
and was a radio & television announcer for the New York 
Mets from 1979 to 1981. He is the author of The Magnificent 


Seasons (2004). 
[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 


SHANDLING, GARRY (1949- ), U.S. comedian-actor. 
Shandling was born in Chicago, Ill., and moved with his 
family to Tucson, Arizona, for the health of his older brother 
Barry, who later died from cystic fibrosis. Growing up, Shan- 
dling was a fan of comedy, often watching The Tonight Show 
and Woody Allen films. After graduating from Palo Verde 
High School, Shandling went on to study electrical engineer- 
ing and then marketing at the University of Arizona. However, 
he was more interested in writing jokes than taking notes in 
class. After completing his bachelor’s degree, he remained at 
his alma mater for postgraduate work in creative writing. After 
meeting George Carlin following a Tucson performance and 
getting positive feedback from some material he had written, 
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Shandling moved to Los Angeles in 1973. He wrote scripts for 
Sanford and Son (1972-77), Welcome Back, Kotter (1975-79) 
and Three’s Company (1977-84). In 1977, a freak traffic acci- 
dent left him with a crushed spleen and other serious inju- 
ries. As he recovered, he vowed to become a vegetarian, take 
up exercise, and try his hand at stand-up comedy. In 1978, he 
made his first stand-up appearance at a Comedy Store amateur 
night. He continued to work on his stand-up routine, which 
featured self-deprecating humor about his appearance and his 
inadequacies with women. On March 18, 1981, he made his first 
appearance on Johnny Carson's Tonight Show, a major break 
that aided his stand-up career. In 1984, Shandling wrote and 
starred in Garry Shandling Alone in Vegas for Showtime. Two 
years later, he had parlayed multiple appearances on The To- 
night Show into a permanent guest host spot, but later turned 
it down to focus on his Showtime sitcom spoof, It’s Garry 
Shandling’s Show (1986-90), which was later rebroadcast on 
the Fox network. Like his sitcom lampoon, his next series, 
HBO's popular The Larry Sanders Show (1992-98), ridiculed 
television talk shows. In 1993, Shandling turned down a $5 
million offer from NBC to take over Late Night from David 
Letterman, who had moved to css. Shandling made his first 
feature film appearance with a cameo in The Night We Never 
Met (1993), which he followed with a supporting role in Love 
Affair (1994) and a dramatic part as a Hollywood producer 
in Hurlyburly (1998). He co-wrote and starred in the feature 
comedy What Planet Are You From? (2000), and in 2004 he 
hosted the Primetime Emmy Awards. In 2006, he joined an 
all-star cast to voice the animated film Over the Hedge. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: ‘“Shandling, Garry,” in: Newsmakers, Is- 
sue 4 (1995); “Shandling, Garry,’ in: Contemporary Authors (2003); 
“What Planet Is Garry Shandling From?” in: Jewish Journal (March 3, 


2000). 
[Adam Wills (2"4 ed.)] 


SHANGHAI, port in Kiangsu province, E. China. It was 
opened to foreign trade in 1843. A flourishing foreign com- 
munity developed there, including Jews of various nationali- 
ties. They were mostly Sephardim from Baghdad, Bombay, 
and Cairo, including such well-known families as *Sassoon, 
*Kadoorie, Hardoon, *Ezra, Shamoon, and Baroukh. There 
were three synagogues in Shanghai, and between 1904 and 
1939, 12 Jewish magazines in English, German, and Russian 
were founded there. The leading one was Israel's Messenger, a 
Zionist monthly established in 1904 by N.E.B. Ezra and pub- 
lished until his death in 1936. Before World War 1 the Jew- 
ish population numbered around 700, with 400 Sephardim 
of Baghdad origin, 250 Europeans, and 50 Americans. Most 
of them were engaged in commerce, while a few were in the 
diplomatic service and in medicine or teaching. Their num- 
ber was substantially increased to around 25,000, first by Jews 
from Russia fleeing from the 1917 Revolution, then between 
1932 and 1940 by refugees from Nazism in Germany and Ger- 
man occupied countries who found out that they could enter 
the free port of Shanghai without visas. The Japanese closed 
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Shanghai to further immigration and after the outbreak of 
the Pacific war in December 1941 they deported to Shanghai 
most of the Jews living in Japan or in transit to other coun- 
tries. Substantial aid was given locally, especially by Sir Victor 
Sassoon, Horace Kadoorie, and Paul Komor. Additional funds 
came from abroad. With the outbreak of the Pacific war, the 
position of all Jews became desperate. Most of them were kept 
in semi-internment under miserable conditions in the *Hon- 
gkew district, subject to the whim of the Japanese occupation 
forces. They had great difficulty in finding employment, and 
most of their property was confiscated under one pretext or 
another. Almost all of them left Shanghai after World War 11, 
largely with American help, for Israel, the United States, or 
other parts of the world. A few elderly people remained to live 
out their days under the Chinese Communists. 


Hebrew Printing 

Apart from J.J. Sulaiman’s Kunteres Seder ha-Dorot (1921), 
the main period of Hebrew printing in Shanghai was dur- 
ing World War 11 and immediately after (1940-46), when 
remnants of Lithuanian yeshivot (Mir, Slobodka), as well as 
Lubavitch Hasidim, found refuge in Shanghai and printed - 
mostly photostatically - rabbinic, ethical, and hasidic works 
in limited editions for their own use. To the 80 items enumer- 
ated by Z. Harkavy (in Ha-Sefer, no. 9, 1961, 52-3; Hashlamot 
le-Mafteah ha-Maftehot (by S. Shunami, 1966), 3-4) have to 
be added - at least - the above work by J.J. Sulaiman and S. 
Elberg’s Akedat Treblinka (Yid., 1946). Hebrew newspapers 
were printed in Shanghai as early as 1904. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Ginsbourg, Jewish Refugees in Shanghai 
(Shanghai, 1940); A. Sopher, Chinese Jews (Shanghai, 1926); H. Dicker, 
Wanderers and Settlers in the Far East (1962), index; y1vo, Catalogue 
of the Exhibition “Jewish Life in Shanghai” (1948); A. Mars, in: Jsos, 


31 (1969), 286-91. 
[Rudolf Loewenthal] 


SHANKER, ALBERT (1928-1997), U.S. labor leader. Shanker, 
who was born in New York City, taught in the New York City 
public school system from 1952 to 1959, when he resigned to 
become a trade union organizer for the city’s teachers. Elected 
president of the 55,000-member United Federation of Teach- 
ers (UFT) in 1964, Shanker, as the teachers’ legal bargaining 
agent, led the urT in winning considerable improvements for 
teachers and assurances of more effective teaching methods 
in slum schools. 

His most serious problem as urT head resulted from the 
partial implementation of a school decentralization plan, which 
would have placed teachers under the control of 30 elected local 
school boards. The attempt by the administrator of one black 
and Puerto Rican “demonstration district” to remove union 
teachers — all of whom were Jews - from his district precipi- 
tated three city-wide school strikes which virtually closed New 
York City public schools in September and October 1968; the 
large majority of the teachers in the city system were Jewish. 
Charges and countercharges of racism and antisemitism and 
violent tactics by black militants in some areas profoundly dis- 
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turbed New York City Jews and exacerbated race relations (see 
*Black-Jewish Relations in the U.S.). The strike settlement was 
a clear victory for the union, addressing its main points. 

From 1974 until his death Shanker served as president of 
the American Federation of Teachers, and retained his pres- 
idency of the uFrT until 1986. He was vice president of the 
AFL-CIO Central Labor Council of New York City, and the 
Jewish Labor Committee. From 1970 to 1997 he had a column 
in the New York Times entitled “Where We Stand,’ which dealt 
with topics relating to education, labor, and current events. 

The Albert Shanker Institute in Washington, D.c., estab- 
lished in 1998 in his honor, is a nonprofit organization dedi- 
cated to generating ideas and promoting policy proposals re- 
lating to children’s education; unions as advocates for quality; 
and freedom of association in the public life of democracies. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Mungazi, Where He Stands: Albert 
Shanker of the American Federation of Teachers (1995); AFT’s Ameri- 
can Teacher (April 1997). 


SHANKMAN, JACOB K. (1904-1986), U.S. Reform rabbi. 
Born in Chelsea, Massachusetts, Shankman, a boy prodigy, 
entered Harvard University at the age of 14 and graduated 
by 1923. He received his M.A. in 1925 at the age of 21. He was 
ordained at Hebrew Union College in 1930. He was then ap- 
pointed to the Third Street Temple, Troy, New York, and in 
1937 to Temple Israel, New Rochelle, where he was awarded 
life tenure and remained as rabbi until 1974 and then as rabbi 
emeritus. During 1943-46 he served as a chaplain with the 
U.S. Navy. Under his leadership the temple flourished and 
drew many Jews, moved to Westchester County, and became 
the preeminent Reform Congregation of the county. A new 
building was erected in the early 1960s. Not content with lo- 
cal leadership alone, Shankman served on the Hebrew Union 
College board of governors (1952-59) and was president of its 
alumni association (1958-59). Apart from rabbinic and civic 
bodies in the New York area, Shankman’s principal public ac- 
tivity was with the World Union for Progressive Judaism. He 
was its American director from 1957 to 1964; chairman of the 
World Executive Committee from 1959; and president of the 
organization in 1964-1970 

[Sefton D. Temkin / Michael Berenbaum (24 ed.)] 


SHANKS, HERSHEL (1930-_), U.S. lawyer, author, and edi- 
tor, particularly of archaeological materials. Shanks was born 
in Sharon, Pennsylvania, a small town on the Ohio border. He 
graduated from Haverford College (B.A. in English), Colum- 
bia University (M.A. in sociology), and Harvard Law School 
(LL.B.). He then joined the U.S. Justice Department, where he 
handled cases in the United States Courts of Appeal and the 
Supreme Court. Thereafter he practiced law privately in Wash- 
ington for more than 25 years, often establishing important 
precedents in the law. He wrote widely in legal journals and 
published a book on a great American jurist, entitled The Art 
and Craft of Judging: The Opinions of Judge Learned Hand. Al- 
though he had never formally studied the Bible or archaeology, 
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SHAPERO, HAROLD 


he published his first book related to these subjects, The City 
of David - A Guide to Biblical Jerusalem, during a sojourn in 
Jerusalem in 1972-73. On his return to the United States, while 
continuing to practice law, Shanks founded Biblical Archaeol- 
ogy Review (BAR), which began as a 16-page pamphlet written 
entirely by himself; in the early 2000s the magazine had over a 
quarter of a million readers. Almost all major scholars in Bible 
and archaeology have published articles in BAR, in which they 
often explore fresh perspectives for a non-scholarly audience. 
BAR is known especially for exploring controversies in the 
world of biblical archaeology, with the editor often taking his 
own strong stand. Shanks founded two other magazines, Bible 
Review in 1985 and Archaeology Odyssey in 2000. For over 15 
years, beginning in 1987, he also served as editor of Moment, 
a Jewish magazine founded by Elie Wiesel and Leonard Fein, 
and edited by Fein for 12 years before Shanks became editor. 

Shanks is the author of a number of books including Ju- 
daism in Stone - The Story of Ancient Synagogues (1979), Jeru- 
salem - An Archaeological Biography (1995), The Mystery and 
Meaning of the Dead Sea Scrolls (1998), The Brother of Jesus 
(with Ben Witherington 111, 2003), and Solomon's Temple - 
Myth or Reality? A History of Jerusalem’s Temple Mount (2006). 
His articles and reviews have appeared in scholarly journals 
such as the Israel Exploration Journal, the Jewish Quarterly Re- 
view, and the Harvard Law Review. Literally hundreds of his 
articles have appeared in the magazines he has edited. He is 
also the editor of two widely used textbooks: Ancient Israel - 
From Abraham to the Roman Destruction of the Temple (rev. 
ed. 1999) and Christianity and Rabbinic Judaism (1988). His 
many newspaper and magazine articles have appeared in the 
New York Times, the Washington Post, the Wall Street Journal, 
Commentary and The American Scholar. 


[Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


SHAPERO, HAROLD (Samuel; 1920- ), U.S. composer 
and pianist. Born in Lynn, Massachusetts, Shapero stud- 
ied the piano with Eleanor Kerr and composition with Ser- 
gey Slonimsky (1936-37), Ernst Krenek (1937), Walter Piston 
(1938-41), Paul Hindemith (1940-41), and Nadia Boulanger 
(1942-3). During the 1940s Shapero had associations with Ar- 
thur *Berger, Irving Fine, and Leonard *Bernstein, who con- 
ducted the premiére of his symphony in 1948 and recorded 
it in 1954. Together with them, he formed Brandeis Univer- 
sity’s first music department, where Shapero taught for over 
30 years, eventually appointed professor of music in 1952 and 
founding and directing its electronic music studio. Among his 
students were Joel Spiegelman, Richard *Wernick, David Ep- 
stein, and Sheila Silver. Shapero wrote orchestral works, piano, 
and chamber music, in which traditional forms are combined 
with dodecaphonic techniques. His works earned a series of 
awards, including the Prix de Rome (1941) and a Naumburg 
Fellowship (1942). His compositions include Symphony for 
Classical Orchestra (1948); Credo for orchestra (1955); a He- 
brew cantata Until Day and Night Shall Cease (1954), com- 
missioned by the American Jewish Tercentenary Committee; 
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SHAPERO, NATE S. 


and Three Hebrew Songs for tenor, piano and string orchestra 
(1988): They Who Sow at Night (S. Shalom), Eagle! Eagle Over 
Your Mountains (S. Tchernikowsky), Will There Yet Come 
Days of Forgiveness (L. Goldberg). As a pianist, he gave the 
premieres of his keyboard and chamber works, also record- 
ing a number of them. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove Music Online. 


[Israela Stein (2"4 ed.)] 


SHAPERO, NATE S. (1892-1990), U.S. business executive. 
Shapero’s business career in his native Detroit made him one 
of the leading men in the pharmaceutical industry and a direc- 
tor of the National Bank of Detroit. Shapero served in the U.S. 
Navy during World War 1 and as a dollar-a-year-man in the U.S. 
Treasury Department during World War 11. Actively partici- 
pating in many civic and charitable undertakings in his home- 
town, he was also intensely interested in Jewish institutions, in- 
cluding Israel's Weizmann Institute, Brandeis University, Sinai 
Hospital, and Temple Beth El of Detroit. He was president and 
honorary chairman of the board of Cunningham Drug Stores; 
chairman of the board of Marshall Drug Company and Bro- 
ward Drug Company; president of the Michigan Association of 
Chain Drug Stores and of the Michigan Welfare Commission. 
He and his wife, Ruth, donated funds to endow the museum at 
Temple Beth El and the nursing school of Sinai Hospital, which 
later became a part of Wayne State University. 


SHAPHAN (Heb. ]5¥; “rock badger, hyrax, coney”), son of 
Azaliah, Josiah’s scribe and the head of one of the most influ- 
ential and pro-Babylonian families in the last days of Judah 
(11 Kings 22:3). Shaphan was one of the messengers sent by 
the king to the prophetess Huldah concerning the finding of 
the new book in the Temple (11 Kings 22:14; see *Deuteron- 
omy). Later, his sons were supporters of the prophet Jeremiah. 
One of them, *Ahikam, used his influence to save *Jeremiah 
from death when the latter prophesied the destruction of 
Jerusalem (Jer. 26:24). A second son, *Elasah, one of the men 
sent to Babylon by Zedekiah, took Jeremiah’s letter to the el- 
ders in exile (Jer. 29:3). Mention is made of two or more sons 
of Shaphan, *Jaazaniah and *Gemariah. Jaazaniah is only 
mentioned among the elders in Jerusalem seen by Ezekiel in 
a vision in Ezekiel 8:11. The information about Gemariah is 
more definite. It was in his chamber at the Temple gate that 
the scribe Baruch read Jeremiah’s scroll “to the people” in the 
reign of Jehoiakim (Jer. 36:10 ff.). Shaphan’s son Micaiah was 
present, but he himself was sitting with other officials in con- 
ference. Apprised by Micaiah, they warned Baruch to go into 
hiding with Jeremiah, and they later pleaded with the king not 
to burn the scroll. The family’s sympathy with the prophet was 
further evidenced by the fact that Jeremiah was put under the 
guardianship of Shaphan’s grandson, Ahikam’s son *Gedaliah, 
who was appointed governor of Judah by the Neo-Babylonian 
captors of Jerusalem (Jer. 39:14; 40:5). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Yeivin, in: Tarbiz, 12 (1941), 255 ff. 
[Yuval Kamrat] 
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SHAPIRA (Spira), hasidic family known as the Munkacs dy- 
nasty; named after the town of Munkacs (Mukachevo), the seat 
of the dynasty. Its founder, SOLOMON SHAPIRA (1832-1893), 
was born in Ribatic near Peremyshlyany, Galicia, the son 
of Eliezer Shapira of Lancut and grandson of Zevi Elim- 
elech *Dynow. A disciple of Hayyim *Halberstam of Zanz, 
he also visited the hasidic rabbis of Ropczyce (Ropshits), Ry- 
manow, Ruzhyn, and Belz. He held rabbinical posts at Sasov, 
Stryzow, Lancut, and Tarnogrod, and in 1881 was appointed 
rabbi of Munkacs. He was succeeded by his son ZEVI HIRSCH 
(1850-1913), who was born at Stryzow and with his father 
settled in Munkacs. He was a disciple of Hayyim Halbers- 
tam of Zanz and of Ezekiel of Sieniawa. Until 1893 he headed 
the bet din in Munkacs; from that year, when his father died, 
he became rabbi of the town. Like his predecessors, he was 
also a hasidic zaddik. Under him Munkacs became an im- 
portant center of Hasidism. He was an active member of the 
committee of Orthodox rabbis of Hungary. Toward the end 
of his life, he opposed the efforts of the German Orthodox 
sector to associate the Hungarian Orthodox in founding 
*Agudat Israel, through whose influence the leaders of Ger- 
man Orthodoxy sought to strengthen the religious elements 
in Germany. Zevi Shapira, however, feared that a close col- 
laboration would result in a weakening of Orthodoxy in Hun- 
gary. Although he appreciated the efforts of the German Or- 
thodox to strengthen their ranks, he did not wish to see what 
he regarded as their liberal way of life penetrate to Hungary. 
He was active in strengthening traditional education and ob- 
jected to the compulsory attendance by Jewish children in the 
general schools. He also opposed the special schools which 
had been established in several communities so that Jew- 
ish youth should not have to attend school on Sabbath, and 
called upon his Hasidim not to send their children to them. 
Zevi Hirsch was an authority in both the halakhah and mys- 
tic spheres. 

His most important works are Darkhei Teshuvah on the 
Shulhan Arukh, Yoreh Deah (1893), Zevi Tiferet (1912), re- 
sponsa, and Beer Lahai Ro’i (1903-21), on the Tikkunei Zohar, 
one of the most noteworthy commentaries on this difficult 
work. The author attempts to present “the simple meaning of 
the secrets.” Zevi Hirsch regarded it as his most notable work, 
even though his Darkhei Teshuvah was acclaimed by the lead- 
ing rabbinical authorities. 

Zevi Hirsch was succeeded by his son HAYYIM ELEAZAR 
SHAPIRA (1872-1937), rabbi of Munkacs from 1913 and hasidic 
zaddik. He succeeded in combining talmudic dialectics with 
the ability to reach halakhic decisions and a wide knowledge 
of Kabbalah and hasidic learning. He had many admirers and 
many opponents, and exercised great influence over the rab- 
bis of Hungary even after Munkacs (Mukachevo) had passed 
to Czechoslovakia. Of lively temperament, he intervened in 
communal affairs beyond his community, and was even more 
adamant than his ancestors in opposing all innovation. An ex- 
tremist opponent of Zionism, *Mizrachi, and *Agudat Israel, 
he regarded every organization engaged in the colonization of 
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Erez Israel to be inspired by heresy and atheism. Redemption 
was to be a miraculous phenomenon, and any natural activ- 
ity - political or colonizing - was liable to lead to a holocaust. 
He opposed the *Balfour Declaration. On the other hand, he 
supported the “old yishuv” and was the president of the Kolel 
Munkacs in Jerusalem. In 1930 he visited Palestine, where he 
met and encouraged the anti-Zionist elements. His Hasidim 
viewed this journey as an apocalyptical act. 

After the example of his father, he called for the main- 
tenance of traditional education and for its financial sup- 
port. He opposed the Hebrew schools which were established 
in eastern Czechoslovakia between the two world wars, and 
condemned the Hebrew secondary school of his town. His 
struggles were not only ideological, and he occasionally be- 
came involved in local disputes with rival zaddikim, waging 
a campaign of many years with the zaddik of *Belz, Issachar 
Dov Roke’ah, who lived in Mukachevo from 1918 to 1921. 
His works include Minhat Elazar, responsa (1-4, 1902-30); 
Divrei Kodesh, sermons (1933); Hamishah Maamarot (1922); 
and Sefer Mashmia Yeshuah (1919, 1956). Hayyim Eleazar’s 
son-in-law JOSHUA JERAHMEEL RABINOWICZ (1913- ), son 
of Rabbi Nathan David of Parczew, became rabbi of Holon 
in Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Gelb, Sefer Beit Shelomo (1928, 19627); M. 
Goldstein, Sefer Massaot Yerushalayim (1931); I.M. Gold, Sefer Dark- 
hei Hayyim ve-Shalom (1940); S. Weingarten Ha-Kohen, in: Arim ve- 


Immahot be- Yisrael, 1 (1946), 359-66. 
[Efraim Gottlieb] 


SHAPIRA, ABRAHAM (1870-1965), one of the first Jew- 
ish Shomerim (“Watchmen”) in Erez Israel. Born in Novaya 
Mikhailovka, southern Russia, Shapira was taken to Erez Israel 
at the age of ten; his family lived first in Jerusalem and later 
in *Petah Tikvah. From his youth he displayed outstanding 
courage and was held in awe by the local Arabs. In 1890 he was 
appointed head of the Shomerim in Petah Tikvah and enlisted 
the aid of the local Bedouin and the young Jewish settlers. As 
part of the general arrests made after the Turkish discovery of 
*Nili during World War 1, Shapira was deported to Damascus 
to stand military trial, but he was acquitted and drafted into 
the Turkish army in Istanbul. Afterward, he took part in the 
defense of Petah Tikvah against Arab attack in May 1921 and 
was among the initiators of the peace ceremony between the 
settlement and its Arab neighbors. Shapira often served in 
the role of negotiator in the quarrels between Jews and their 
Shomerim and served as honorary president of the Associa- 
tion of Jewish Shomerim. Shapira, a colorful, romantic figure, 
was beloved by all who knew him. Chaim Weizmann wrote 
about him in Trial and Error: 

He was a primitive person, spoke better Arabic than He- 
brew, and seemed so much a part of the rocks and stony hill- 
sides of the country that it was difficult to believe that he had 
been born in Russia. Here was a man who in his own lifetime 
had bridged a gap of thousands of years; who, once in Pales- 
tine, had shed his Galuth environment like an old coat.... 
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SHAPIRA, ABRAHAM ELKANA KAHANA 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Edelstein, Avraham Shapira (Heb. 2 vols., 
1939); Y. Yaari-Poleskin, Holemim ve-Lohamim (1964°), 331-6; idem, 
Sefer Ha-Yovel le-Petah Tikvah (1929), 372-81; Dinur, Haganah, in- 


dex. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


SHAPIRA, AVRAHAM ELKANA KAHANA (1917-_ ), 
Israeli religious leader and former chief rabbi. Shapira was 
born in Jerusalem, where he studied at Yeshivat Ez Hayyim 
and then at Hevron Yeshivah under Rabbi Moses Mordechai 
Epstein and Rabbi Ezekiel Sarna. After his marriage, Shapira 
was invited to teach at the Merkaz ha-Rav Yeshivah, where 
he remained for over 50 years. In his youth, he was friendly 
with Avraham Yeshayahu Karelitz (the Hazon Ish), Zevi Pesah 
Frank, Isaac Zev Soloveitchik, and Isser Zalman Meltzer. In 
1956, he was appointed to the Rabbinic Bet Din in Jerusalem. 
In 1974, he joined the High Rabbinic Court, joining the Rab- 
binic Council of the Chief Rabbinate in 1980. Three years later 
he was elected Ashkenazi chief rabbi, serving until the end of 
his term in 1993. 

In 1982, after the death of Rabbi Zevi Judah Kook, son of 
the founder of Merkaz ha-Rav, the venerated Rabbi Abraham 
Isaac ha-Kohen Kook, a power struggle ensued over the post of 
rosh yeshivah. In the end, Shapira was named the rosh yeshivah 
at Merkaz ha-Rav, as opposed to Rav Zevi Tau. The tension 
between them continued with the appointment of Shapira’s 
son as the executive director of the yeshivah and was further 
exacerbated by Shapira’s emphasis on teaching more Talmud 
and less Bible and Jewish thought at the yeshivah. The bubble 
finally burst in 1997, when Shapira decided to allow Merkaz 
ha-Rav students to attend courses at the yeshivah leading to a 
teaching certificate. Tau, along with a number of other teach- 
ers and a good number of students, broke away from Merkaz 
ha-Rav and formed his own yeshivah, Har ha-Mor. 

During his term as chief rabbi and afterwards as well, 
Shapira, together with his colleague, Chief Rabbi Mordechai 
*Eliyahu, became the spiritual leader of the religious Zionist 
camp in Israel. Thus, for over 20 years, he spoke out on politi- 
cal and social issues of concern to religious Zionism. During 
the events leading up to the Israeli government's disengage- 
ment from Gaza in 2005, Shapira was a vocal opponent of the 
removal of the Jews from their homes and the uprooting of 
Jewish communities in Gaza. Shapira even issued a halakhic 
decision forbidding 1pF soldiers from obeying commands to 
participate in the actual disengagement. Of the hundreds of 
religious soldiers that participated in the removal of the Jews, 
fewer than 40 refused to obey their officers’ commands. 

Shapira’s first published work was Zekher Yizhak, an edi- 
tion of the responsa of Isaac Jacob Rabinowitz of Ponevezh 
(1948). In 1989, his collected lectures on the Talmud, Shi'urei 
Maran ha-Gaon Rav Avraham Shapira, appeared in six vol- 
umes. From 1990 to 2003, three volumes of Shapira’s essays 
were published, titled Minhat Avraham. Morashah, a further 
collection of essays, appeared in 2005. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: http://he.wikipedia.org/wiki. 

[David Derovan (24 ed.)] 
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SHAPIRA, ELIJAH BEN BENJAMIN WOLF 


SHAPIRA, ELIJAH BEN BENJAMIN WOLF (1660-1712), 
rabbi, preacher, and halakhist. Elijah studied under his grand- 
father, Aaron Simeon Shapira, and Abraham Abele *Gom- 
biner. He was the brother-in-law of Jacob *Reischer and of 
David *Oppenheim. He served as rabbi in Kolin, Bohemia, 
and from 1702 in Tiktin, resigning this post when he was ap- 
pointed head of the yeshivah and preacher in his native Prague 
(though according to some he continued to act as rabbi of 
Tiktin while in Prague). 

Elijah gained renown through his works: Eliyahu Zuta, 
a short commentary on the Levush of Mordecai b. Abraham 
*Jaffe, published with the text (Prague, 1689); Eliyahu Rabbah, 
amore extensive and profound commentary to the same work, 
published with the Shulhan Arukh, Orah Hayyim (Sulzbach, 
1757), to which it served as a kind of supplement; Shishah Shi- 
tot me-Hiddushei Eliyyah Rabbah on the tractates Ketubbot, 
Kiddushin, Gittin, Bava Kamma. Bava Batra, and Hullin, pub- 
lished in Zurich in 1768. Many of his other works — sermons, 
novellae, and responsa which had remained in manuscript - 
were destroyed in the great fire of Prague in 1754. 

Shapira died in Prague; his sons were Aryeh Leib, rabbi 
of Leipen, and Samuel, head of the Prague bet din. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ch. Tchernowitz, Toledot ha-Posekim, 3 
(1947), 185-6; M. Bar-Yuda and Z. Ben-Nachum (eds.), Sefer Tiktin 


(1959), 74-5. 
[Itzhak Alfassi] 


SHAPIRA, HAYYIM MOSHE (1902-1970), Israeli politi- 
cian; leader of the National Religious Party. Born in Grodno, 
Belorussia, Shapira from his youth was imbued with a reli- 
gious Zionist spirit. He was active in organizing the Ze’irei ha- 
Mizrachi movement and did much for the aliyah of religious 
halutzim to Erez Israel. After moving to Warsaw he became 
one of the leaders of the organization. Afterward he went to 
Berlin and studied at the Hildesheimer Rabbinical Seminary. 
In Berlin Shapira also became the leader of Ze’irei ha- Mizrachi 
and was sent as a delegate to the 14" *Zionist Congress (1925). 
From that time on he attended all Zionist Congresses and was 
also elected to the Zionist General Council as a representative 
of *Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi. Shapira settled in Palestine in 1925 
and became a central figure in his movement and in Mizra- 
chi. In 1935 he was elected as an alternate member and then 
a full member of the Zionist Executive and served on it until 
the establishment of the State of Israel as head of the Immi- 
gration (aliyah) Department. 

Shapira made several visits to Jewish centers around the 
world and in 1938, after the Anschluss of Austria, he went to 
Vienna on a mission to organize the rescue of Jews and fa- 
cilitate their migration to Erez Israel. In the 1940s, during the 
struggle against British policy in Palestine, Shapira played an 
important role in preventing fratricidal conflicts between the 
*Haganah and *Irgun Zevai Le’ummi. In 1948, he was ap- 
pointed a member of the People’s Council (Moezet ha-Am) 
and of the Provisional Government of the State of Israel as 
minister of immigration and of health, in which capacity he 
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organized the mass immigration that began during the *War 
of Independence. On the eve of the elections to the first *Knes- 
set (1949), Shapira was among the initiators of the “United 
Religious Front” and was elected on its behalf as a member of 
the first cabinet. In 1957, when a grenade was thrown in the 
Knesset, Shapira was seriously wounded. His life was in dan- 
ger, and he was then given the additional name of Hayyim 
(in accordance with traditional Jewish custom). He served in 
almost all governments - as minister of immigration, health 
(1948-49 and 1961-65), the interior (1949-52 and 1959-70), 
and religious affairs and social welfare (1952-58). On the eve 
of the *Six-Day War (1967), he played an important role in es- 
tablishing the government of national unity. At the 21*t world 
conference of the Mizrachi and Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi in 1968, 
Shapira was elected president of its world center. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Lazar, Rashim be-Yisrael, 2 (1955), 33-38. 


[Itzhak Goldshlag] 


SHAPIRA, HAYYIM NACHMAN (1895-1943), critic of He- 
brew literature. Born in Minsk, Russia, he was a lecturer in Se- 
mitic languages at the University of Kovno from 1925 to 1940 
and was also an active Zionist. During the Nazi occupation, he 
furthered cultural activity in the Kovno ghetto, and was killed 
along with his wife, his mother, and his only child. A student 
of the German school of aesthetics of the 1920s, he sought to 
introduce this discipline into the analytical study of Hebrew 
literature. Shapira published stories and articles, especially 
in Gilyonot, Haolam, and Moznayim. During the last years 
of his life, he worked on his magnum opus, Toledot ha-Sifrut 
ha-Ivrit ha-Hadashah (“A History of Modern Hebrew Litera- 
ture”), which was to consist of 12 volumes. Only one volume 
was published dealing with the Haskalah in central Germany 
(1784-1829). In it, he stresses the ideological direction of the 
beginnings of modern Hebrew literature, viewing it as a prod- 
uct of the secular “this-worldly” attitude of the enlightened. At 
the same time, he places Hebrew literature within the context 
of the aesthetic theory of the Enlightenment, offering some 
fine insights into its artistic aspects. A reprint of this volume 
appeared in 1967, with the addition of a biographical essay by 
Benzion Benshalom. The manuscript of the second volume, 
which dealt with Hebrew literature in Galicia and Lithuania, 
was destroyed in the ghetto. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 968-9. 


[Getzel Kressel] 


SHAPIRA, JOSHUA ISAAC BEN JEHIEL (d. 1873), rabbi 
and talmudist. Known as Eizel Harif (“sharp”) because he was 
one of the keenest intellects and most outstanding pilpulists 
of his day, he was av bet din successively at Kalvarija, Kutno, 
Tiktin, and, finally, Slonim. 

Shapira was the author of (1) Emek Yehoshua (1942), in 
two parts: part 1 - 24 responsa on the Shulhan Arukh; part 
2 - 16 occasional homilies; (2) Nahalat Yehoshua (1851), in two 
parts: part 1 - responsa on several halakhot and various sub- 
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of Jews at Auschwitz from “incidental” practice (the murder of 
the Schmelt Jews from Upper Silesia) into what one could call 
“continuing” practice. But it had not yet become policy. The 
bunkers were still a particular solution to a situation created 
by the collision of Slovak unwillingness to provide for old and 
very young Jews and German greed for labor and money. 

The turning point in the history of Auschwitz as an an- 
nihilation camp came when Himmler acquired responsibil- 
ity (around mid-July 1942) for German settlement in Russia. 
He had coveted that authority for more than a year, and he 
turned his attention to the vast possibilities this promised. His 
Auschwitz Project was no longer of interest to him. The camp 
could be used for the systematic killing of Jews. Practice be- 
came policy. Transports from ever-farther destinations arrived 
in Auschwitz on a daily basis. Regular trains began to arrive 
from France in June, from Holland in July, and from Belgium 
and Yugoslavia in August. Throughout the summer an average 
of 1,000 deportees arrived every day at the so-called Juden- 
rampe located between the main camp and Birkenau. A quick 
selection by a cadre of ss physicians found most of them “un- 
fit for work.” Loaded on trucks and brought to bunkers 1 and 
2, they were forced to undress and were killed. 

Himmler visited the camp on July 17 and 18. There were 
various items on his agenda. Discussions with Albert Speer, 
the newly appointed minister for armaments and war pro- 
duction, had led to an agreement to employ 25,000 inmates 
at Auschwitz and four other camps to produce carbines. Him- 
mler ordered the expansion of Birkenau to accommodate 
200,000 inmates and instructed Eichmann to fill the camp 
with Jews able to work. He then checked on the construction 
progress and toured the grounds. At Birkenau, he watched 
the selection of a transport of 2,000 Dutch Jews at the Juden- 
rampe, the killing in Bunker 2 of 449 of them considered unfit 
for work, and the burial of the corpses. According to Hoess, 
“Himmler very carefully observed the whole process of an- 
nihilation.... He did not complain about anything.” Him- 
mler also visited 1¢ Farben. The next day he returned to the 
camp, and told Hoess that Auschwitz would become a major 
destination for Europe’s Jews. “Eichmann’s program will con- 
tinue,” he announced, “and will be accelerated every month 
from now on. See to it that you move ahead with the comple- 
tion of Birkenau. The gypsies are to be exterminated. With 
the same relentlessness you will exterminate those Jews who 
are unable to work.” To bolster Hoess’ motivation, Himmler 
promoted him to ss-Lieutenant-Colonel. 

The architects at Auschwitz got to work. So did Kurt 
Pruefer at Topf and Sons. In addition to building the large 
crematorium, commissioned in late 1941 for the main camp, 
they were to add its mirror image in Birkenau. These were to 
be known as crematoria 2 and 3, while the crematorium in the 
main camp was now called crematorium 1. The original de- 
sign, sketched in October 1941 and drafted in great detail in 
early 1942, did not show gas chambers. Now the design team 
moved to include homicidal gas chambers. Walther Dejaco 
transformed the basement plan, adding new stairs that al- 
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lowed for easy access below and removing the corpse-slide. He 
changed the larger of the two underground morgues into an 
undressing room and the smaller, which already was planned 
to have a powerful ventilation system in its wall and ceiling, 
into a gas chamber which could hold up to 2,000 victims at 
one time. He reversed the swing of the chamber door to open 
outwards, not inwards, to allow access to the room after a gas- 
sing. He also equipped each gas chamber with four so-called 
gas columns — hollowed-out, wire mesh columns with a kind 
of basket in the center that could be lowered down into the 
gas chamber or hoisted up through an opening in the ceiling. 
This simple mechanism not only allowed for the easy intro- 
duction of Zyklon pellets into the crowded room but also for 
the quick removal of the still degassing pellets when all the 
victims had died 20 minutes later. Once the pellets were re- 
moved and the ventilators turned on, the gas was cleared from 
the room in half an hour, allowing for corpse cremation in 
the 15 large ovens to begin without delay. In this manner, one 
“load” of victims could be killed and cremated in a 24-hour 
period. This streamlined murder system facilitated a regular 
daily schedule of arrivals, selections, and killings. 

Efficient as crematoria 2 and 3 were, they were also large, 
expensive, and unwieldy. Underground gas chambers created 
many problems that required complex solutions: the me- 
chanical ventilation system, the gas columns, and an elevator 
to move the corpses to the incineration ovens on the main 
floor. The camp administration's experience with the bunkers 
had shown that primitive gas chambers could work very effi- 
ciently and that combining simple above-ground gas cham- 
bers without mechanical ventilation and with an adjacent un- 
dressing room and an incineration facility provided a simple, 
functional killing installation. Following these principles, the 
camp architects and Pruefer developed a design for a crema- 
torium with an incineration capacity of 768 corpses per day, 
an undressing room that also could function as a morgue, and 
three homicidal gas chambers in a lower annex. This design, 
euphemistically referred to in the architects’ meeting minutes 
as “Bath Installations for Special Actions,’ became crematoria 
4 and 5, built near the bunkers. 

Killing hundreds of thousands of people created prob- 
lems the Auschwitz administrators did not anticipate. De- 
composing corpses in mass graves near the bunkers began to 
pollute the ground water. Kommandant Hoess and architect 
Dejaco traveled (September 16) to the annihilation camp at 
*Chelmno to examine open-air incinerators constructed by 
ss-Colonel Paul Blobel. Back in Auschwitz, Dejaco built cop- 
ies near the bunkers. Beginning September 21, 1,400 inmates 
began to exhume the bodies from the mass graves and burn 
the corpses. It was a wretched and dangerous job. With bare 
hands, standing knee-deep in decomposing flesh, the pris- 
oners emptied the pits. The bodies of those killed thereafter 
were burned on these pyres immediately after gassing. By No- 
vember a total of 107,000 corpses had been incinerated in this 
manner, including all 1,400 inmates who had done the work, 
killed on the job or upon completion of the work. Primitive 
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jects in the Babylonian and Jerusalem Talmuds; part 2 - Sab- 
bath and festival homilies, and, at the end, a eulogy on his fa- 
ther; (3) Noam Yerushalmi, commentary and glosses on the 
Jerusalem Talmud — on Zera’im (1863), Moed (1866), Nashim 
(1868), Nezikin (1869); (4) Ibbei ha-Nahal (18552), homilies; 
(5) Sefat ha-Nahal (1859), homilies and comments on aggadot 
in the Babylonian and Jerusalem Talmuds; (6) Azat Yehoshua 
(1868), commentary on the questions asked by the “sages of 
Athens” (Bek. 8b); (7) Marbeh Ezah (1870), commentary on 
the aggadic statements of Rabbah bar Hana; (8) Marbeh Te- 
vunah (1872), on the basic principles of the Babylonian and 
Jerusalem Talmuds. Shapira was one of the few scholars in 
his generation who attached as much value to the Jerusalem 
Talmud as to the Babylonian, a fact amply reflected in his 
commentaries. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.M. Chones, Toledot ha-Posekim (1910), 


481. 
[Samuel Abba Horodezky] 


SHAPIRA, KALONYMOUS KALMAN (1889-1943), hasidic 
rebbe of the Warsaw Ghetto. Born in Grodzisk, Shapira was a 
descendant of the seer of Lublin (*Jacob Isaac ha-Hozeh mi- 
Lublin) and the maggid of Kozienice (Israel ben Shabbetai 
Hapstein *Kozience). After his father died when he was three, 
a family member took charge of his education. Married at 15, 
at the age of 20 he became a rebbe and then the rabbi in Pi- 
aseczno, near Warsaw. In 1923 he founded a yeshivah, Daas 
Moshe, which became an important hasidic institute in pre- 
war Poland. His educational goals were ambitious. He wanted 
nothing less than to create, in the words of his biographer, Ne- 
hemia Polen, a “core group” of students of “sublime stature” 
to revitalize the hasidic movement. The goal of education as 
he envisioned it was that a child must experience the inner 
life of Torah. He outlined his goals in his first book, Hovat ha- 
Talmidim (“The Student's Responsibility”) published in 1932, 
the only work to be published while he was alive. He empha- 
sized joy and renewed vitality for the yeshivah world. 

Polen describes him as physically imposing, “handsome 
and well groomed, distinguished and elegant.” An account 
of his early war experience was published in the Forward on 
March 30, 1940. Refusing to abandon his flock in Warsaw, he 
saw his son, daughter-in-law, and sister-in-law killed in the 
first days of the German bombings, and a few weeks later his 
mother died. 

Shapira tended to the religious needs of the community, 
including its mikvaot, and worked with relief kitchens that 
served 1,500 people a day assisted by the *American Jewish 
Joint Distribution Committee. He also continued to teach 
Torah week in and week out, composing impassioned derashot 
on the weekly portion that related not only to the words of 
the Torah but to the conditions of ghetto life. They were pre- 
served and published under the name Esh Kodesh (“The Holy 
Fire? 1960). 

His one remaining daughter was deported during the 
great Aktion of the summer of 1942. She was murdered in Tre- 
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blinka. The rebbe remained in the ghetto and lived through 
the Ghetto Uprising, where he was captured and incarcerated. 
He died in Trawniki. Of Esh Kodesh, Polen concludes: “It is 
testimony to faith in learning, teaching, human communi- 
cation, language, and - most of all the redemptive power of 
compassion.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Polen, The Holy Fire: The Teachings of 
Rabbi Kalonymus Kalman Shapira, The Rebbe of the Warsaw Ghetto 
(1994); K.K. Shapira, Sacred Fire: Torah from the Years of Fury 
1939-1942, ed. D. Miller, trans. J.H. Worsch (2000). 


[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


SHAPIRA, MEIR (1887-1934), Polish rabbi, rosh yeshivah, 
educationalist, and communal leader. Shapira received or- 
dination when he was only 15 years old from Isaac *Shmel- 
kes, Meir Arikh, and his teacher, his maternal grandfather, 
Samuel Isaac Schor. Shapira manifested his future interest in 
Jewish education as early as 1910, when in his first position as 
communal rabbi of Gliniany, he founded his first yeshivah in 
his own home, later transferring it to his next post in Sanok. 
He rapidly gained a reputation among Polish Jewry, and was 
elected to the chair of the education committee of Polish *Agu- 
dat Israel in 1919 and to the leadership of the whole organiza- 
tion in 1922. Shapira also became a Jewish spokesman in Polish 
government circles in 1923. He was elected to the Polish Sejm, 
where he was noted for his forceful speeches and outspoken 
criticism of antisemitism. Within two years, however, Shapira 
decided to devote the whole of his life and energy to Jewish 
education. He thereupon resigned from the Sejm in 1924, ac- 
cepted the post of rabbi in Piotrkow, and worked for the de- 
velopment of the two enterprises which remain his greatest 
contribution to Jewish education. 

‘The first enterprise was a program of studies (still in ex- 
istence) which has passed into Jewish nomenclature as the daf 
yomi (“daily page”). At the 1923 congress of Agudat Israel, Sha- 
pira proposed that every Jew undertake to study each day one 
identical page of the Talmud. The plan envisaged a communal 
completion of the study of the Talmud every seven years. Sha- 
pira himself participated in the completion of the first cycle 
in 1931. Shapira’s second achievement was the establishment 
of Yeshivat Hakhmei Lublin. He first conceived of the idea of 
this yeshivah in 1922, and two years later, after a highly strenu- 
ous fund-raising tour of Europe and North America, laid the 
foundation stone in the presence of leading Jewish rabbis and 
dignitaries. This institution was unique in conception, char- 
acter, and even architecture. Shapira was vigorously opposed 
to the poor amenities, unattractive surroundings, and penuri- 
ous atmosphere characteristic of the traditional yeshivot. He 
set a precedent, now universally followed, by equipping his 
establishment at Lublin with an excellent library (much of it 
his own), with spacious living and dining quarters, and with 
appropriate lecture halls. The academic standards themselves 
were maintained by a rigorous selection of applicants, includ- 
ing a growing number of hasidic youth. Shapira frequently 
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lectured to the students and participated in their daily stud- 
ies, activities, and even meals. 

In 1933 Shapira accepted an invitation to become rabbi of 
Lodz, on condition that the community honor the yeshivah’s 
debts. The condition was accepted, but Shapira died before 
assuming the post. Shapira was an enigmatic and colorful 
personality, in whom a deep understanding of rabbinic lore 
was combined with a nimble wit and love of life. The former 
is indicated in his responsa Or ha-Me’ir (1926), and in vari- 
ous collections of essays published by his pupils. The latter 
was revealed in the songs and melodies he composed while 
dancing with his students. Many of his witty aphorisms are 
still quoted. The manner of his death was characteristic of his 
life. Realizing that his end was near, he requested his students 
to dance in song around his bed; while they were so engaged, 
he breathed his last breath. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Nadler (ed.), Sefer ha-Yovel... Meir Sha- 
pira (1930); M.W. Niestépower, Ha-Yozer vi-Yzirato (1937); B. Mintz, 
Me’ir be-Ahavah (1943); I. Frenkel, Men of Distinction, 2 (1967), 31-393 
A. Sorski (ed.), Rabbi Me’ir Shapira be-Mishnah, be-Omer u-ve-Maas, 


2 vols. (1964-67). 
[Mordechai Hacohen] 


SHAPIRA, YESHAYAHU (1891-1945), hasidic Erez Israel 
pioneer and leader of religious labor Zionism. Shapira was 
born in Grodzisk, Poland, the youngest son of the hasidic 
rabbi Elimelech of Grodzisk, and was educated by his ma- 
ternal grandfather in a deeply hasidic spirit, which included 
singing and playing the violin as a form of religious service. 
His education was also permeated with an ardent love of Erez 
Israel, so much so that as a youngster Shapira took an extraor- 
dinary decision for his environment and joined the Zionist 
movement. In 1914 he even went to Erez Israel, but hastened 
back to his family because of the outbreak of World War 1. In 
Poland he participated in the foundation of *Mizrachi (1917), 
and in his Hebrew address at the founding conference he 
called on all Orthodox Jews to liquidate their businesses in 
the Diaspora and settle in Erez Israel. Shapira settled in Pal- 
estine in 1920 and became the head of the Immigration and 
Labor Department of the Mizrachi center in Jerusalem. He 
organized a group of 120 religious workers to build the Rosh- 
Pinnah-Tabgha road and another of 50 workers, including 
himself, to clean Solomon's Pool near Jerusalem. He was one 
of the founders and leaders of Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi, the first 
group of which was formed in his home in Jerusalem. In 1924 
he went to Poland as an emissary and influenced young hasidic 
rabbis, such as Yehezkel Taub and Israel Eliezer Hofstein, to 
settle together with their disciples on the land in Palestine. 
These groups founded the settlements of Nahlat Yaakov and 
Avodat Yisrael, which later merged into *Kefar Hasidim, and 
some of them founded Kefar Ata. 

In 1933 Shapira became the manager of the central co- 
operative bank Zerubavel in Tel Aviv, but ten years later he 
decided to return to farming by settling in *Kefar Pines, and 
his house there became a spiritual center for members of Ha- 
Poel ha-Mizrachi. He wrote many essays and articles, par- 
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ticularly on economic problems of settlement and coopera- 
tion, and was beloved for his devotion and modesty. He died 
in Jerusalem. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tidhar, 3 (1958), 1328-30. 


SHAPIRA FRAGMENTS, portions of a manuscript of Deu- 
teronomy, claimed to be of exceptionally early date, which 
were offered for sale in Berlin and London by Moses William 
Shapira (c. 1830-84), a Jewish-born Christian antiquarian 
from Jerusalem. The fragments consisted of 15 leather strips, 
brought to Europe in July, 1883. Shapira’s story was that they 
had been found by Arabs some years previously in the Wadi 
Mujib in Transjordan, and that he had bought them from one 
of the finders. In 1878 he sent copies to Konstantin Schlott- 
mann of Halle, who pronounced them fabrications. Shapira 
then placed them ina bank in Jerusalem, but on receiving new 
encouragement he took them to Leipzig in July, 1883, and sub- 
mitted them to Hermann Guthe. Guthe in his turn concluded 
that they were forgeries, and in September of that year pub- 
lished a detailed study of them, entitled Fragmente einer Leder- 
handschrift, enthaltend Moses letzte Rede an die Kinder Israel, 
in which the complete text of the fragments was compared 
with the Masoretic Text. From Leipzig Shapira went to Berlin 
(July 10) and offered the fragments to the Royal Library. An 
expert committee was convened to examine them, consisting 
of A. Dillmann, E. Sachau, A. Ermann, and M. Steinschneider, 
who unanimously (apparently without knowing of Guthe’s in- 
vestigation) concluded that they were forgeries. 

From Berlin Shapira went to London (arriving there on 
July 26) and offered his fragments to the British Museum for 
£1,000,000. The script on the fragments was closely similar 
to that on the Moabite Stone (c. 850 B.c.E.), and Shapira and 
many members of the British public, who were greatly ex- 
cited by the fragments, were willing to ascribe a Mosaic date 
to them. Such a date would inflict a mortal blow, they thought, 
to critical theories of the composition of the Pentateuch; and 
insofar as these theories were founded on the distribution of 
divine names in the Pentateuch, it was noteworthy that the 
fragments, by exhibiting the reading Elohim where the Mas- 
oretic Text had yHwu, showed the precarious nature of this 
foundation. The British Museum appointed C.D. Ginsburg 
to report on the fragments. He too found them to be forger- 
ies. His conclusions were that they were strips cut from the 
margins of old scrolls, treated with oil to give the impression 
of antiquity, and incribed with letters imitating those on the 
Moabite Stone by a northern European Jew in whose pro- 
nunciation of Hebrew there was no distinction between het 
and undageshed kaf, or between tet and taf. (Oral tradition 
in the British Museum adds that the writing had been done 
with a steel pen.) 

This adverse finding was the more bitter for Shapira be- 
cause it was confirmed by C.S. Clermont-Ganneau, who saw 
some of the fragments in the museum; it was he in particular 
who first affirmed that they had been cut from old synagogue 
scrolls. Clermont-Ganneau, eleven years before, had exposed 
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as fakes pieces of “Moabite” pottery which Shapira had sold to 
Germany. Suspicions of prejudice on his part can, however, be 
set aside in view of the unanimity with which other scholars 
decided against the authenticity of the fragments. Humiliated 
and discredited, Shapira committed suicide in a Rotterdam 
hotel on March 9, 1884. 

More recently the question of the character of his frag- 
ments has been reopened in the light of the Qumran discover- 
ies, particularly by M. Mansoor (see bibliography). It has been 
suggested that they might be comparable to biblical fragments 
in the Paleo-Hebrew script found in the caves, and that the 
textual deviations could be evidence of a paraphrase (such as 
the “Sayings of Moses” from Qumran Cave 1) rather than a 
transcript of the biblical text. The detailed internal evidence 
marshaled by Ginsburg seems conclusive enough, but doubts 
will probably not be silenced unless it is possible to secure and 
examine the Shapira fragments themselves, most of which ap- 
pear to have been bought in 1885 by the bookseller Bernard 
Quaritch but have not been subsequently located. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.M. Allegro, Shapira Affair (1965); Rabino- 
wicz, in: JQR, 47 (1956/57), 170ff.; Mansoor, in: Transactions of the 
Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts and Letters, 47 (1959), 183-2293 
M. Harry, La petite fille de Jerusalem (1914), a fictionalized account 


by Shapira’s daughter. 
[Frederick Fyvie Bruce] 


SHAPIRO, ABBA CONSTANTIN (1839-1900), Hebrew 
poet. Born in Grodno, Shapiro studied photography, then 
lived in Vienna and St. Petersburg, where he married a Chris- 
tian woman and was baptized. His apostasy haunted him 
throughout his life and is a hidden undercurrent in much of 
his poetry. He gained fame and fortune in St. Petersburg as 
an art photographer: he was the personal photographer of 
prominent Russian officials and of L.N. Tolstoy. From 1877 
his poems appeared in most of the Russian and Hebrew liter- 
ary periodicals. Shapiro’s poetry, replete with Jewish and oc- 
casionally Zionist themes, was collected by J. *Fichmann in 
one volume, Shirim Nivharim (1911). Shapiro also published 
Sedom (1900), a poem on Dreyfus, cast in a biblical setting, 
and a critical essay on Turgenev’s story “The Jew,’ “Turgenev 
ve-Sippuro ‘Ha- Yehudi;” in Ha-Meliz, 19 (1883). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Toren, in: Moznayim, 17 (1944), 41-54, 143-51 
(includes bibliography); J.S. Raisin, Haskalah Movement in Russia 
(1913), 98; Waxman, Literature, 4 (19607), 210. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


SHAPIRO, ALEXANDER M. (1929-1992), U.S. Conserva- 
tive rabbi. Shapiro was born in Brooklyn, N.y., and received 
a B.A. from Brooklyn College as well as a B.H.L. from the 
*Jewish Theological Seminary, in 1950. He was ordained at JTs 
in 1955 and earned a Ph.D. from Dropsie University in 1970. 
From 1955 to 1957, he served as a chaplain in the United States 
Army. He was director of United Synagogue Youth activities in 
Philadelphia (1957-59) before becoming rabbi of Temple Beth 
Tikvah in the Philadelphia suburb of Erdenheim (1957-68). 
Under his leadership, the congregation won two Solomon 
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Schechter Awards, for its school and library. In the summers, 
he served as director of *Camp Ramah in the Poconos and 
then director of Leaders’ Training Fellowship at the Ramah 
camps in Wisconsin, California, and Canada. 

Shapiro is credited with organizing and leading - over 
the objections of the United Synagogue - the first protest by 
a Jewish group in front of the Soviet embassy in Washington, 
D.C., on October 6, 1964. His activism ushered in a new era of 
Jewish picketing and vigils on behalf of Soviet Jewry. 

In 1968, Shapiro turned to academia, joining the faculty 
of Temple University, where he taught in the Department of 
Religion (1969-70) — although he also served as co-rabbi of 
Philadelphia’s Germantown Jewish Center (1968-69). In 1970, 
Shapiro moved to Israel, where he lectured at Beersheba’s Ben- 
Gurion University and the David Yellin Teachers’ Seminary 
in Jerusalem as well as for the Overseas Student Programs at 
Hebrew University. He returned to the United States in 1972 
to assume the pulpit of Congregation Oheb Shalom in South 
Orange, N.J., a synagogue that had been headed previously by 
two leaders of Conservative Judaism and former presidents 
of the *Rabbinical Assembly, Charles *Hoffman and Louis 
*Levitzky. He served on the boards of the Jewish Federation 
of Metropolitan New Jersey (1972-76), the Solomon Schechter 
School (1973-81), and Jewish Family Services (1973-76), and 
was elected president of the New Jersey Region of the Rab- 
binical Assembly, where he initiated a study of the effects of 
congregational demands on rabbis and their families. 

Shapiro emerged as a national leader of the Rabbinical 
Assembly when he was elected treasurer of the organization 
(1980-82), then vice president (1982-84) and ultimately pres- 
ident (1984-86). During his tenure in office, and following 
years of his lobbying for equal rights for women in the pulpit, 
the Ra voted to amend its constitution and admitted its first 
women members, Jrs graduate Amy *Eilberg, and Beverly 
Magidson and Jan Kaufman, who had been ordained else- 
where. This step reopened concerns of the more traditional 
members of the Conservative movement, prompting Shapiro 
to join with yrs chancellor Gerson *Cohen in establishing a 
committee to articulate Conservative ideology. As president, 
Shapiro also participated in a delegation of Jews and Catho- 
lics who met in the Vatican to discuss the implementation of 
Nostra aetate with Pope John Paul 11. 

Shapiro also sought to engage in interdenominational 
dialogue, becoming the first Conservative rabbi to address 
the annual convention of the Orthodox *Rabbinical Council 
of America and taking that opportunity to revive the proposal 
that a national *bet din be established to deal with matters of 
personal status, such as marriage, divorce and conversion. His 
RCA counterpart, Rabbi Louis *Bernstein, returned the visit 
and appeared before the Ra that year — the first and last time 
such an exchange took place. While president, he also had the 
distinction of being arrested during a 1985 demonstration in 
front of the Soviet consulate in New York City - an act of civil 
disobedience and courage reminiscent of his participation in 
a civil rights march in Birmingham, Alabama, with Martin 
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Luther King, Jr., in 1963: the presence of Shapiro and 18 rab- 
binical colleagues in kippot electrified and inspired a large as- 
sembly of southern African-Americans; the hotel in which he 
stayed was bombed shortly after his departure. 

A scholar in the area of medieval responsa, Shapiro con- 
tributed articles and essays to numerous academic journals 
and reference books. He was also the co-editor (with Burton 
Cohen) of Studies in Jewish Education and Judaica in Honor 
of Louis Newman (1984). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: PS. Nadell, Conservative Judaism in America: 
A Biographical Dictionary and Sourcebook, 1988. 


[Bezalel Gordon (2™4 ed.)] 


SHAPIRO, ARYEH LEIB BEN ISAAC (1701-1761), scholar 
and grammarian. Raised in Vilna, Shapiro married a daugh- 
ter of Mordecai b. Azriel, one of the city’s most respected resi- 
dents. As a young man, he maintained a correspondence with 
the Karaite scholar Solomon of Troki, the author of Appiryon. 
Shapiro ranged beyond the boundaries of traditional learning, 
for in addition to his vast knowledge of the Talmud he studied 
logic and mathematics, and wrote a work on Hebrew gram- 
mar, Kevuzat Kesef (Zolkiew, 1741). His other works include a 
two-part commentary on Massekhet Soferim entitled Nahalat 
Ariel and Meon Arayot, which were published together with 
the tractate at Dyhernfurth in 1732. Also extant is a responsum 
dated 1754, which appears in Teshuvat Shemuel (Vilna, 1859) 
by R. Samuel of Indura. Shapiro, in his later years, served as a 
dayyan and scribe of the Vilna community. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.J. Fuenn, Kiryah Neemanah (1860), 11f.; 
Fuerst, Bibliotheca, 3 (1860), 371; Benjacob, Ozar, 516. 


SHAPIRO, ASCHER HERMAN (1916-2004), U.S. mechani- 
cal engineer. Born in Brooklyn, Shapiro taught at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, where he became professor 
of engineering (1962), head of the department of mechanical 
engineering (1965), and an Institute Professor (1975). He was 
associated with the National Advisory Committee on Aero- 
nautics and the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. He did re- 
search on the aerodynamics of high-speed flight and turboma- 
chinery, on propulsion systems, and on biofluid dynamics of 
the cardiovascular, pulmonary, and urinary systems. He took 
out patents on fluid-metering apparatuses, combustion cham- 
bers, propulsion systems, turbomolecular vacuum pumps, and 
industrial centrifuges. Shapiro wrote Dynamics and Thermo- 
dynamics of Compressible Fluid Flow (2 vols., 1953-54) and 
Shape and Flow; the Fluid Dynamics of Drag (1961). 

[Samuel Aaron Miller] 


SHAPIRO, BENJAMIN (1913-_), Israeli biochemist. Shapiro 
was born in Germany and immigrated to Erez Israel in 1926. 
He received his doctorate in science from the Hebrew Uni- 
versity in 1940 and was appointed associate professor in 1953 
and full professor in 1958. He was awarded the Israel Prize for 
medicine in 1955. 
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SHAPIRO, BERNARD (1935-_), Canadian educator, admin- 
istrator, public servant. Bernard Shapiro was born in Montreal. 
In 1954 he graduated from McGill University with a B.A., af- 
ter which he and his twin brother, Harold, took over for sev- 
eral years the management of the family’s popular restaurant 
in Montreal, Ruby Foos. He and his brother left Montreal to 
pursue higher degrees. Bernard earned a doctorate in educa- 
tion from Harvard in 1967 and was hired by the University of 
Boston. He was appointed an associate dean at Boston before 
returning to Canada as dean of education at the University of 
Western Ontario and later vice president academic and pro- 
vost. From 1980 to 1986 he was director of the Ontario Insti- 
tute for Studies in Education in Toronto. In 1985 he headed a 
provincial Commission on Private Schools in Ontario which, 
among its recommendations, called for partial provincial 
funding of Jewish and other religious schools. This recom- 
mendation was never implemented. 

In 1986 Shapiro was appointed Ontario's deputy minis- 
ter of education and held several other major deputy minister 
posts before he retired from the Ontario public service in 1992 
to become a professor of education and public policy at the 
University of Toronto. Shapiro returned to Montreal as princi- 
pal of McGill University in 1994, a position he held until 2002. 
He also oversaw the American National Jewish Population 
Survey (NJPs) review process before its release by the United 
Jewish Communities. In 2004 Shapiro began a five-year term 
as ethics commissioner of Canada, responsible for the admin- 
istration of the code of conduct for members of the House of 
Commons as well as the prime minister’s ethical guidelines 
for cabinet ministers and other public office holders. 

Active in the Montreal Jewish and non-Jewish commu- 
nities, in 2004 Shapiro and his wife, Phyllis, a professor of 
education at McGill University, were Montreal's Negev Din- 
ner honorees. In 1999 he was appointed an Officer of the Or- 


der of Canada. 
[Harold Troper (2"4 ed.)] 


SHAPIRO, DAVID S. (1909-1989), U.S. Bible scholar and 
rabbi. Born in Philadelphia, Shapiro studied at the Hebrew 
Theological College of Chicago and the Illinois Institute of 
Technology. He served as the rabbi of Orthodox congregations 
in Savannah, Georgia (1936-38); Erie, Pennsylvania (1938-41); 
Indianapolis, Indiana (1941-48); and Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
(1948-1989). Shapiro also taught at the University of Wisconsin 
and the Graduate School of the Hebrew Theological College. 

In 1936 he published Yesodei ha-Dat ha-Universalit, an at- 
tempt to establish the theory of a universal religion on the ba- 
sis of rabbinic sources. Shapiro issued Midrash David in 1952, 
consisting of essays on the festivals and halakhic discourses. 
In 1961, his Torat Moshe ve-ha-Neviim appeared. It includes 
biblical studies which attempted to prove the dependence of 
the prophets on the Mosaic law. 


SHAPIRO, ESTHER JUNE (1934- ), U.S. producer and 
screenwriter. A Brooklyn native, Shapiro began her enter- 
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tainment career writing for television. One of her first jobs 
was writing a 1966 episode of The Iron Horse. She also wrote 
for Love of Life (1969-70) and was executive story consultant 
for Love Story in 1973-74. Shapiro married Richard Shapiro, 
also a producer and screenwriter, in 1960. In 1975, the pair 
wrote the screenplay for the NBc movie Sarah T:: Portrait of 
a Teenage Alcoholic. Two years later, they produced and wrote 
the aBc movie Intimate Strangers (1977). The same year, they 
wrote for the css television movie Minstrel Man. In 1981, the 
two collaborated as the creators of Dynasty, a prime time soap 
opera, which the couple also wrote for until 1989. In 1983-84, 
the Shapiros worked as cocreators and executive producers of 
Emerald Point. Shapiro also wrote for the show. In 1985, the 
pair created Dynasty 11: The Colbys, a spin-off of the original 
series, for which Shapiro also wrote. Shapiro was an execu- 
tive producer for the aBc television movies The Three Kings 
and Cracked Up in 1987. The next year, she became executive 
producer of the television show HeartBeat (1988), which she 
also wrote. The following year, the couple wrote and were 
executive producers for the NBC television series When We 
Were Young. In 1991 the pair returned as writers for the tele- 
vision movie Dynasty: The Reunion. Other television movies 
the couple worked on are Blood Ties (1991), The Colony (1996), 
Living the Life (2000), and The Motel (2005). 

[Susannah Howland (2"4 ed.)] 


SHAPIRO, EZRA Z. (1903-1977), Zionist and communal 
leader. Shapiro, born in Volozhin, Russia, was brought by his 
family to Cleveland, Ohio, in 1906. Early in his life Shapiro be- 
came active in advancing Jewish education and in the Zionist 
Movement, two causes which he served vigorously on the lo- 
cal, national, and international levels. He became president of 
the Zionist District of Cleveland in 1924 and ten years later was 
elected chairman of the national executive committee of the 
Zionist Organization of America. As president of the Cleveland 
Hebrew Schools (1939-43) and the Cleveland Bureau of Jewish 
Education (1953-56), he helped create the system of communal 
education there. At the 1951 Zionist Congress, Shapiro, as chair- 
man of its committee on fundamental problems, was instru- 
mental in drafting the Jerusalem program redefining Zionist 
goals for the post-State era. He was a leader of the World Con- 
federation of General Zionists and the American Jewish League 
for Israel which he helped found in 1957. He was vice president 
of the American Association for Jewish Education, 1959-66. 
Other areas of Cleveland public life in which Shapiro was ac- 
tive include his post as city law director (1933-35); member of 
the Cleveland Community Relations Board from 1963 and vice 
chairman from 1966; trustee of the Jewish Community Fed- 
eration from 1934; and president of the Jewish Community 
Council (1942-45). In 1971 he settled in Jerusalem and became 
director of the Keren Hayesod-United Israel Appeal. 

[Judah Rubinstein] 


SHAPIRO, HAROLD (1935-_), U.S. scholar and adminis- 
trator. Born in Montreal, Shapiro held dual American and 
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SHAPIRO, HARRY LIONEL 


Canadian citizenship. He earned his bachelor’s degree from 
McGill University in 1956 and his Ph.D. in economics from 
Princeton in 1964. Shapiro joined the faculty of the University 
of Ann Arbor in 1964 as an assistant professor, becoming an 
associate professor in 1967. In 1970 he was named a full pro- 
fessor of economics and became chair of the department of 
economics in 1977. He served as a research scientist at the In- 
stitute of Labor and Industrial Relations and at the Institute 
of Public Policy Studies. His fields of interest included econo- 
metrics, mathematical economics, science policy, the evolu- 
tion of higher education, and money and banking. Shapiro 
published numerous articles in academic journals, including 
the International Economic Review and Journal of Compara- 
tive Economics, and he wrote and edited several books, in- 
cluding Tradition and Change: Perspectives on Education and 
Public Policy (1987). 

Shapiro was named vice president for academic affairs 
of the University of Michigan at Ann Arbor in 1977, and he 
also served as chairman of the executive board of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan hospitals. In 1980 he was elected president of 
the university and chairman of its board of regents. In 1988 
he was named Princeton University’s 18" president, the first 
Jew to serve in that office and he served in that capacity until 
his retirement in 2001. He also held a faculty appointment as 
professor of economics and public affairs; he became profes- 
sor emeritus. 

Shapiro served as a member of the Bretton Woods Com- 
mittee, the American Philosophical Society, the Institute of 
Medicine of the National Academy of Sciences, and the Gov- 
ernment-University-Industry-Research Roundtable of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences. He was a member of the presiden- 
tial Council of Advisors on Science and Technology from 1990 
to 1992, and he chaired the Institute of Medicine’s Committee 
on Employer-Based Health Benefits. In 1996 he was appointed 
by President Bill Clinton to chair the National Bioethics Ad- 
visory Commission, which issued the report Cloning Human 
Beings in June 1997. 

Shapiro served as a trustee of the Alfred P. Sloan Foun- 
dation, the Universities Research Association, the Educational 
Testing Service, and the University of Pennsylvania Medical 
Center. He also served on the board of directors of the Dow 
Chemical Company and the American Council on Educa- 
tion. He was a fellow of the American Academy of Arts and 


Sciences. 
[Dorothy Bauhoff (2"¢ ed.)] 


SHAPIRO, HARRY LIONEL (1902-1990), U.S. anthro- 
pologist. Born in Boston, Massachusetts, Shapiro graduated 
from Harvard University in 1923. The following year, he trav- 
elled to Norfolk Island in New Zealand to study the Pitcairn 
Islanders, who were the descendants of the mutiny that had 
taken place in 1789 aboard the British naval vessel Bounty in 
the South Pacific. After receiving his Ph.D. from Harvard in 
1926, Shapiro served as assistant curator in physical anthro- 
pology at the American Museum of Natural History, and rose 
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SHAPIRO, IRVING SAUL 


to become curator and chairman of the department in 1942, 
in which capacity he remained until he retired in 1970. At the 
same time, he was also a professor of anthropology at Colum- 
bia University (1942-73). An officer of various professional 
organizations and lecturer at various institutions, he was a 
founding member of the American Association of Physical 
Anthropologists (1930) and served as secretary (1935-39) and 
vice president (1941-42). He served for many years as a mem- 
ber and in 1953-54 as chairman of the division of anthropology 
and psychiatry of the National Research Council. His exper- 
tise was primarily in physical anthropology, human biology, 
race, and population. 

Among his many honors and awards, Shapiro received 
the Theodore Roosevelt Distinguished Service Medal (1964); 
a Distinguished Award for Contributions in Science from the 
New York Academy of Sciences (1977); and the T. Dale Stewart 
Award for Distinguished Service from the American Academy 
of Forensic Sciences (1983). 

Among his books are The Heritage of the Bounty (1936), 
Migration and Environment (1939), Race Mixture (1953), As- 
pects of Culture (1956), The Jewish People: A Biological History 
(1960), and Peking Man (1974). He also edited Man, Culture, 
and Society (1956). 

[Ephraim Fischoff / Ruth Beloff (2"4 ed.)] 


SHAPIRO, IRVING SAUL (1916-2001), U.S. business ex- 
ecutive. Born in Minneapolis, the son of immigrants from 
Lithuania, Shapiro rose to become chairman of the giant 
DuPont Company and corporate America’s lead liaison with 
Washington in the 1970s. A lawyer trained in litigation - he 
graduated from the University of Minnesota with a bachelor 
of law degree in 1941 — he joined DuPont in 1951 as a special- 
ist in antitrust after working in the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration and the Justice Department in Washington. His rise 
at DuPont was punctuated by high-profile legal landmarks. 
He became closely acquainted with the company during a 
lengthy antitrust case that in 1962 led to DuPont's relinquish- 
ing its 37 percent stake in General Motors. Winning the trust 
of the DuPont family, he rose steadily at the company until 
he was named chairman and chief executive in 1974, the first 
lawyer to hold that title. Although he had little formal educa- 
tion in business or science, Shapiro said he developed a deep- 
seated understanding of business and a flair for dealing with 
customers from his father, who ran a dry-cleaning business 
in Minneapolis. 

Shapiro took charge of DuPont in trying times. There was 
an energy crisis in the United States, and the costs of raw ma- 
terials and fuel were soaring for the company, a petrochemi- 
cal maker, as the economy was sliding into recession. Shapiro 
pulled DuPont out of numerous unprofitable businesses and 
put money into the others. He set up DuPont's first energy de- 
partment, which created conservation programs and partner- 
ships with oil companies and other manufacturers to develop 
synthetic substitutes for oil and gas. Many of the management 
and business models he instituted remained in place for de- 
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cades. At the time, in the 1970s, antibusiness sentiment was 
running high. Shapiro defended American business, asserting 
that too much regulation was hampering America’s ability to 
compete with Europe and Japan. Numerous products, includ- 
ing DuPont's Freon, were being accused of contributing to the 
depletion of the earth's ozone layers, while others were being 
labeled carcinogens. Many new regulations and restrictions 
were promulgated, many of which Shapiro believed stemmed 
from hysteria, not science. 

In 1976 Shapiro was elected chairman of the Business 
Roundtable, an influential group of business executives. He 
made regulatory reform a cornerstone of his two-year tenure. 
He also became a personal adviser to President Jimmy Carter, 
and was intimately involved in drafting the response to the 
1977 boycott some Arab countries placed on companies do- 
ing business with Israel. Shapiro was active in Jewish com- 
munity affairs in Wilmington, Del., and at one time headed 


its Jewish Federation. 
[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


SHAPIRO, KARL JAY (1913-2000), U.S. poet and critic. 
Born in Baltimore, during World War 11 Shapiro was a soldier 
in the Pacific campaign. From 1950 to 1955 he edited the Chi- 
cago periodical Poetry, and from 1956 he was professor of Eng- 
lish at the State University of Nebraska. He wrote forcefully on 
many kinds of experience and showed a preoccupation with 
his own attitude toward Judaism. In such early poems as “The 
Synagogue” and “The Jew” (both 1943), he affirmed that his re- 
ligion was flexible and easily diluted, and that he tried to write 
freely, “one day as a Christian, the next as a Jew.’ In his Poems 
of a Jew (1958), which he called “documents of an obsession,” 
Shapiro asserted that “man is for the world, not for the after- 
world”; yet, while rejecting any special Jewish commitment, 
he declared that mere abandonment of the Jewish religion did 
not negate Jewish identity, and he even admitted a measure of 
pride (in the poem “Tsrael”) in the Jewish state's restoration of 
dignity to the Jewish name. In an interview published in 1981, 
he said: “In my case, the tradition was the Jew, not Judaism, 
not the religion, but the existence of the Jew as a person, as a 
creature, even as a kind of mystical presence.” 

He believed that Walt Whitman was America’s greatest 
poet. He was also appreciative of Dylan Thomas as well as of 
William Carlos Williams. He said that “it wasn’t until some 
of the contemporary English poets like Auden and Spender 
began to publish ...[that] I really saw the possibilities of us- 
ing contemporary English ... contemporary twentieth-cen- 
tury English...” 

His critical works include an Essay on Rime (1945), a 
critique of poetry in verse; Beyond Criticism, lectures (1953), 
reprinted as Primer for Poets (1965); In Defense of Ignorance 
(1960); and The Bourgeois Poet (1964), on the poet in society. 
He also wrote the Pulitzer Prize-winning V-Letter and Other 
Poems (1944); Trial of a Poet ... (1947); Poems, 1940-1953 
(1953); an anthology Selected Poems (1968); To Abolish Chil- 
dren, and Other Essays (1968); and White-haired Lover (1968), 
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a collection of love poems. His novel Edsel appeared in 1971; 
Poet: An Autobiography in Three Parts, in 1988; The Wild Card: 
Selected Poems, Early and Late, edited by Kunitz and Ignatow, 
in 1998; and Creative Glut: Selected Essays of Karl Shapiro, ed- 
ited by Robert Phillips, in 2004. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Bartlett, Karl Shapiro, A Descriptive Bib- 
liography: 1933-1977 (1979); P. Gerber, “Trying to Present America: 
A Conversation with Karl Shapiro, in: Southern Humanities Review 
(Summer 1981), 193-208; J. Reino, Karl Shapiro (1981) 


SHAPIRO, (Levi Joshua) LAMED (1878-1948), Yiddish 
writer. Born in Rzhishchev (near Kiev), Shapiro, his early writ- 
ings in hand, went to “conquer Warsaw” in 1896, but returned 
home two years later and supported himself by tutoring. In 
1903, again in Warsaw, he published several short stories in 
local Yiddish periodicals and then began a period of wander- 
ing which continued to the very end of his life: to America 
in 1905, where he contributed stories to Di Tsukunft and re- 
ported briefly for the Forverts; in Warsaw again in 1909, he 
joined the staff of the daily, Der Fraynt, and translated from 
European literature. In 1910 he published his first collection, 
Noveln (“Stories”). In spite of financial and geographic insta- 
bility, the decade 1908-18 was the most prolific of his career: 
he published his most notorious pogrom story, “Der Tseylem” 
(“The Cross”), and a number of other works which were later 
collected in Di Yidishe Melukhe (“The Jewish State; 1919). He 
began to drink heavily, however, suffered frequent depres- 
sions, and wrote ever more sporadically. Hopes of perfecting 
an invention of color cinematography took Shapiro to Los An- 
geles in 1921, but he returned to New York after his beloved 
wife Freydl’s death in 1927. In 1931 he published a new story 
collection, Nyu-yorkish, focusing on the confusing life of im- 
migrant Jewish men. A series of further literary projects, in- 
cluding the attempt to edit his magazine, Studio (1933), were 
unsuccessful. After a brief period of working for the Federal 
Writers Project of the wpa in 1937-38, Shapiro returned for 
the last time to Los Angeles. In 1945 he published a series of 
essays on literary themes entitled Der Shrayber Geyt in Khey- 
der (“The Writer Goes to School”). In 1948 he died from the 
effects of alchoholism. Shapiro’s chaotic, restless life stands 
in sharpest contrast to his carefully controlled, tightly struc- 
tured, and polished stories. Although many of his works ex- 
plore violence and human conflict, particularly the wild frenzy 
of pogroms, the highly visual form of his narration and com- 
pression of detail produce a static or classical effect. Shapiro 
is often called “The master craftsman of the Yiddish short 
story.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Shapiro, Ksovim (1949), 19-33 (biographi- 
cal notes by Sh. Miller); Rejzen, Leksikon, 4 (1929), 465-9; J. Glat- 
stein, In Tokh Genumen (1956), 82-91. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. 
Garrett (ed. and trans.), The Cross and Other Jewish Stories by Lamed 


Shapiro (2006). 
[Ruth Wisse / Leah Garrett (24 ed.)] 


SHAPIRO, RAMI (1951-_), U.S. rabbi. Shapiro was born 
in 1951 in Springfield, Mass. He received a bachelor’s degree 
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SHAPIRO, ROBERT 


from the University of Massachusetts, a master’s degree in 
religious studies from McMaster University, and rabbinic or- 
dination from Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute of Re- 
ligion in 1981. He received a Ph.D. in contemporary Judaism 
from Union Institute in Cincinnati, and took advanced train- 
ing in counseling. 

Shapiro served as rabbi of Temple Beth Or in Miami from 
1981 to 2000, a congregation that affiliated with Reconstruc- 
tionist Judaism. During this time he led the congregation to 
explore new and participatory forms of Judaism and spiritual 
growth, transforming conventional American synagogue pat- 
terns. He developed creative interpretations of liturgy, encour- 
aged adult study and daily spiritual practice, and initiated an 
ethics and spiritual curriculum for teenagers called “What 
Would a Mentsch Do?” 

Rabbi Shapiro took an active role in the Reconstruction- 
ist Rabbinical Association and Ohalah, the Jewish Renewal 
rabbinic network, as well as the Reform movement. From 
2000 to 2002 he was rabbi of the Metivta Center for Con- 
templative Judaism in Los Angeles. From 1994 to 2004 he di- 
rected an Internet site for Jewish study and spiritual growth, 
Virtual Yeshiva (later called SimplyJewish.com.). From 2002 
he headed the One River Foundation, an interfaith institute 
sharing the spiritual insights of Judaism, Christianity, Is- 
lam, and other religions, and continued to write and to teach 
widely. 

Shapiro developed guides to death and mourning for 
non-Orthodox Jews. His creative translations of liturgy were 
used in many congregations. Shapiro developed an extensive 
approach to Jewish ritual and spiritual life, challenging liberal 
Jews to do more. His book Minyan (1997) was built around 
the theme of ten key principles of Jewish life, derived from 
but not always identical with areas of tradition. He advocated 
ethical consumption (based on kashrut), balancing work and 
play (Shabbat), and daily acts of kindness (gemilut hasadim) 
as well as urging daily spiritual practices such as silence and 
chanting God’s names. Among his writings are creative rein- 
terpretations of a number of classic Jewish texts, including 
selections from the Bible, Pirkei Avot, and hasidic tales. He 
wrote Wisdom of the Jewish Sages: A Modern Reading of Pirke 
Avot (1993); Minyan: Ten Principles For Living a Life of Integ- 
rity (1997); The Way of Solomon: Finding Joy and Contentment 
in the Wisdom of Ecclesiastes (2000); Proverbs: The Wisdom 
of Solomon (2001); Hasidic Tales: Annotated and Explained 
(2003); The Prophets: Annotated and Explained (2004). 


[Robert Tabak (2"4 ed.)] 


SHAPIRO, ROBERT (1942- _), U.S. lawyer. Shapiro, who was 
born in Plainfield, n.J., received his undergraduate education 
at the University of California at Los Angeles and his law de- 
gree from Loyola of Los Angeles. He was admitted to the bar 
in 1969 and served as a deputy district attorney in Los Ange- 
les from 1969 to 1972. For the next 15 years he was a solo prac- 
titioner. Beginning in 1995 he was a partner in Christensen, 
Miller, Fink, Jacobs, Glaser, Weil & Shapiro, a firm with 120 
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SHAPIRO, SAMUEL HARVEY 


lawyers and a major litigation practice, as well as corporate, 
transactions and real-estate practice. Throughout the course of 
his career, Shapiro defended a number of well-known clients. 
But none of them, who included the pornographic movie star 
Linda Lovelace, the television personality Johnny Carson, and 
the son of the actor Marlon Brando, achieved the notoriety of 
the case involving O.J. Simpson, who stood trial in 1994 for 
the murder of his wife and her friend. Shapiro, by then a well- 
known criminal defense attorney, replaced Simpson’s original 
lawyer on the case, but he was forced to play a secondary role 
behind others on the defense “dream team” group of lawyers, 
headed by E Lee Bailey and Johnnie Cochran. Shapiro bris- 
tled at his co-counselors and, when Cochran took over, he of- 
ten criticized them. Simpson was cleared of the murders in 
a startling verdict. After the trial, Shapiro told reporters that 
he viewed with disgust some of the tactics employed by the 
defense team. “Not only did we play the race card,” he said on 
national television, referring to the defendant, who was black, 
“we dealt it from the bottom of the deck.” He was the author 
of The Search for Justice, A Defense Attorney’s Brief on the OJ. 


Simpson Case (1996). 
P (1996) [Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


SHAPIRO, SAMUEL HARVEY (1907-1987), lawyer, leg- 
islator, and governor. Shapiro, who was born in Estonia and 
grew up in Kankakee, Illinois, became city attorney there 
in 1933. Elected district attorney of Kankakee County in 1936 
on the Democratic ticket, he resigned in 1941 to enlist in the 
USS. Navy, in which he served for four years. In 1946 Shap- 
iro was elected to the Illinois House of Representatives, and 
served 14 years. He became known for his sponsorship of 
mental health legislation and his exposure of corrupt officials 
in the state hospital system. In 1960 Shapiro was elected lieu- 
tenant governor of Illinois, and was reelected in 1964. During 
1967-68 he served as acting governor, and when Governor 
Otto Kerner resigned in May 1968, Shapiro succeeded him. 
He was defeated for reelection in 1968. Shapiro was a presi- 
dent of Kankakee’s Temple Israel, a founder and president of 
the Kankakee B’nai B’rith, and a member of the Anti-Defama- 
tion League. Shapiro wrote Messages to the General Assembly 


of Illinois (1968). eer 


SHAPIRO, SAUL BEN DOV (1797-1859), Lithuanian rabbi. 
Shapiro was brought up in Krakinov by his uncle R. Moses 
Luria until 1811, after which he went to study in Ponevezh. 
Eventually he became a teacher under Isaac ha-Levi, the rabbi 
of Ponovezh, succeeding him in 1839. In 1853 he was appointed 
rabbi in Seduva, where he died. 

Of his many novellae on the Talmud, Midrash Rabbah, 
Sifrei, Yalkut Shimoni, and Maimonides, and his responsa, 
sermons, and eulogies, only one book has been published: 
Hemdat Sha’ul, responsa on the Shulhan Arukh, Orah Hayyim 
and Yoreh Deah, which was published by his son Moses (1903). 
However, his novellae are included in Moses b. Uriah Rap- 
poport’s commentary Toledot Moshe (1889), and also as an 
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appendix to Moses Rappoport’s Imrei Moshe on Megillat Es- 
ther (1889). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yahadut Lita, 3 (1967), 102. 


[Anthony Lincoln Lavine] 


SHAPIRO, YAAKOV SHIMSHON (1902-1993), Israeli law- 
yer and politician. Shapiro was born in Russia and studied at 
the Medical School of Kharkov University. He came to Erez 
Israel in 1924 and was one of the founders of the kibbutz Gi- 
vat ha-Sheloshah. Later, Shapiro studied at the Jerusalem Law 
School and practiced as a lawyer. In 1948-49 he was Israel’s 
first attorney-general. He was a member of the Second Knes- 
set (1951), the Third (1955) and the Seventh (1969). In 1965 
he was appointed minister of justice, retaining the office in 
Golda Meir’s cabinet in 1969. In June 1972, however, following 
a storm over the acquittal of Mordecai Friedman, manager of 
the Netivei Neft oil company, on charges of irregularity, Shap- 
iro submitted his resignation and it was cited as a rare example 
of a minister accepting responsibility for the mistakes of his 
department. On August 30, however, he rejoined the cabinet. 
In October 1973 he again submitted his resignation, follow- 
ing a controversy over criticism he made of the conduct of the 
Yom Kippur War by Moshe Dayan, the minister of defense, 
and the resignation took effect 48 hours later. 


SHAPP, MILTON JERROLD (Shapiro; 1912-1994), U.S. in- 
dustrialist and governor of Pennsylvania. Born in Cleveland, 
Ohio, Shapp moved to Philadelphia in 1935 and worked in the 
sale of electronic products. To avoid antisemitic sentiment, he 
changed his name from Shapiro to Shapp but continued to 
practice Judaism openly. In 1946 he founded Jerrold Electron- 
ics Corporation, which pioneered in the development of ca- 
ble television access. It became a major force in the television 
industry, making Shapp a multimillionaire. An equal oppor- 
tunity employer, Shapp hired African-Americans, Hispanics, 
and other minority groups; and he was one of the first execu- 
tives to promote women to top management positions. In 1963 
the Pennsylvania AFL-c1o named him Man of the Year, the 
first time a business executive was selected for that honor. In 
1967 he sold his interest in the company to the General Instru- 
ment Company so that he could concentrate on politics. 

In 1960, at the request of President-elect Kennedy, Shapp 
served as chairman of the New Growth-New Jobs confer- 
ence in Philadelphia and submitted a report suggesting pro- 
grams for improving job opportunities in Philadelphia. Dur- 
ing the Kennedy administration, he served as consultant to 
the Peace Corps and to the U.S. Department of Commerce 
on Area Development problems, and was vice chairman of 
the National Public Advisory Committee on Area Develop- 
ment. Shapp first ran for the Pennsylvania governorship in 
1966 but was defeated. 

In 1968 he served as chairman of the Committee for 
Pennsylvania State Constitutional Revision. In that year he 
backed Eugene Mc-Carthy for president, losing the support 
of some labor leaders who had backed him in 1966. As a lib- 
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eral, and an opponent of the Vietnam War, Shapp had the 
endorsement of Americans for Democratic Action and of 
the New Democratic Coalition. He supported state legisla- 
tion attempting to prevent the sending of Pennsylvania citi- 
zens into undeclared wars. Shapp also supported abortion 
reform. He was elected governor of Pennsylvania in 1970 by 
a wide margin, becoming the first Jew to hold that office. In 
1974 he won a second term by a large margin as well, serving 
until 1979. He was the first Pennsylvania governor to succeed 
himself in the 20" century. As governor, he established the 
Pennsylvania State Lottery, administered by the Department 
of Aging which his administration created. The lottery was 
just one of Shapp’s successful attempts to restore the state to 
stable financial footing. 

In 1976 he ran for the Democratic nomination for presi- 
dent but did not make it into the primaries. 

Shapp served Jewish organizations in many capacities, 
especially the American Jewish Congress; the Allied Jewish 
Appeal of Philadelphia; and the Federation of Jewish Agen- 
cies of Greater Philadelphia. 

He wrote My Impressions ... Israel at Age 25 (1973). 


SHAPSHAL (Szapszal) SERAYA BEN MORDECHAI 
(1873-1961), leader of East European Karaites, Russian Turkol- 
ogist and diplomat. Born in Bakhchesaray (Crimea), he stud- 
ied in the Karaite school of Simferopol where his teacher was 
Samuel *Pigit, but he did not graduate. In 1899 he graduated 
from the Oriental Department of St. Petersburg University 
and served as translator at the Russian Foreign Office. In 1901 
he was appointed as a personal tutor of the Iranian Crown 
Prince Mohammad Ali Shah and, after the coronation of the 
latter, Shapshal became his court minister and adviser and en- 
nobled as “khan.” In Iran he acquired the nickname “bloody 
Shapshal,” because he urged the Shah to crush the Iranian 
Constitutional Movement. Following the revolution in Iran, 
he was expelled from the country in 1908 as a Russian spy and 
returned to the Russian Foreign Office, teaching at the same 
time Turkish and Azeri in St. Petersburg University. Despite 
his lack of religious education and traditional way of life, in 
1911 Shapshal was elected as hakham of West Russian Karaites, 
but he declined this office. After the demise of the hakham S. 
Pampuloy, this office was offered to Shapshal, but he encoun- 
tered strong opposition among Crimean Karaites, who did 
not want “bloody Shapshal” as a leader. He again declined 
this office and was elected only in 1915 as hakham. He began 
with religious reforms, which were aimed at severing Kara- 
ite religion and tradition from its Hebrew and Jewish roots, 
and shaping the new Turkic-Khazar identity. One of his in- 
novations was the complete exclusion of Hebrew language 
and literature from the curriculum of Karaite schools. In this 
period he established a Karaite library-museum, “Karai Bi- 
tiqligi,” which included the books and archive of the Karaite 
Spiritual Council from Crimea and Odessa. This library con- 
tained tens of thousands of printed editions and manuscripts 
in the Hebrew, Arabic, and Karaite languages. Shapshal also 
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established a periodical “The News (Izvestiya) of the Karaite 
Spiritual Council” in Russia under his own editorship and 
published nine numbers (1917-19). 

In 1919, after the Bolshevik occupation of the Crimea, 
which caused the deaths of masses of local population, Shap- 
shal escaped to Istanbul and worked there at a Georgian bank. 
Later he was appointed as a librarian to catalogue the manu- 
scripts in Abdul Hamid 11 library. In 1928 Shapshal was ap- 
pointed as hakham of the Karaites in Poland and Lithuania 
and changed the name of this title to “gahan” (khan), to oblit- 
erate the Hebrew term and to demonstrate the Turkic back- 
ground of the Karaites. From this period until the end of his 
life he resided in Troki. After the partition of Poland and So- 
viet occupation in 1939, Shapshal lost this office and became 
a Soviet scholar of Orientalism. After the Nazi invasion of 
Lithuania in 1941, he occupied the office again. He met with 
German authorities and convinced them of the non-Jewish ra- 
cial background of the Karaites. The Nazi officials in Vilna ar- 
ranged the “scientific debate” between Shapshal and the Jewish 
historian Zelig Kalmanovich (who was in the Vilna Ghetto and 
was killed by the Nazis) about the origins of the Karaites. 

After World War 11, following the return of Soviet occu- 
pation, Shapshal again lost his office and enrolled in the Kara- 
ite kolkhoz at Troki. Later, until the end of his life, he was a 
senior researcher in the Institute for History and Law of the 
Academy of Sciences of Soviet Lithuania. 

While a student Shapshal published two booklets in Rus- 
sian about Crimean Karaites: Karaimy I Chufut Qaleh (1896) 
and Karaimy, zapiski krymskago gornago kluba (1897). Later he 
published several books and articles on Turkology. 

Shapshal was a spiritual leader of the Karaites, who was 
not accepted by the majority of the community but whose ide- 
ology led to a great extent to the de-Judaization and assimila- 
tion of East European Karaites. According to his theories, they 
originated from Khazars and Polovtsi. Shapshal claimed that 
Karaism was very close to early Christianity, and that Anan 
ben David recognized Jesus and Muhammad as prophets, who 
were sent to the Gentiles but influenced Karaism. As to East 
European Karaites, he claimed that they had adopted the Mo- 
saic religion secretly keeping Turkic pagan cults, beliefs, and 
customs, which had a central role in the Karaite legacy. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Elyashevich, Materialy k serii narody i 
kultury x1v, no. 2 (1993), 214-17; M. Kizilov. “New Materials on the 
biography of S.M. Szapszal (1928-1939), in: Materialy Deviatoy Me- 
zhdunarodnoy Konferentsii po Iudaike, (2002), 255-273; M. Polliack 
(ed.), Karaite Judaism: A Guide to Its History and Literary Sources, 
(2003), index; D. Shapira, in Proceedings of the 14"* Congress of the 
Turk Tarih Kurumu (2006). 

[Golda Akhiezer (24 ed.)] 


°SHAPUR (Shahpuhr), the name of three Persian kings of 
the Sassanid dynasty. The first reigned from 241 to 272 C.E., 
the second from 309 to 379, and the third and last from 383/4 
to 388/9. In rabbinic literature apparently only the first two 
are mentioned. 
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SHAPUR I. Samuel, the head of the academy at Nehardea, 
discussed with Shapur 1, with whom he was on friendly terms, 
religious topics (Sanh. 98a; Suk. 53a), the tense political re- 
lations between Persia and Rome (Ber. 56a), and also other 
subjects. Although aggadic in their extant form, the conver- 
sations, in view of their subject matter and contents, are his- 
torical. The Jewish community in Babylonia, a large ethnic- 
religious group recognized by the authorities, was a political 
and economic factor of considerable importance, and Jewish 
representatives met the king or other representatives of local 
authorities to discuss matters of common concern. In the days 
of Samuel, as during the third century generally, Persia, which 
included Babylonia, was the scene of a particularly animated 
religious ferment. There were the sect of Mani and the fanati- 
cal priest Kartir who was actively hostile to all non-Mazdean 
religious minorities. His boast of his ill-treatment of the fol- 
lowers of various religions, the first to be mentioned being the 
Jews, was found in an inscription. Under such circumstances 
the Jews appealed to the authorities for protection, these con- 
tacts providing an occasion for discussions on religious topics. 
In any event, talmudic literature records no complaint against 
Shapur 1 (see Samuel's reaction in MK 26a). 

SHAPUR II. Many statements refer to the contacts and 
ties between Shapur 11, and particularly between his mother 
Ifra Hormizd, and the Babylonian amoraim. While still a baby, 
Shapur 11 succeeded to the throne and until his majority the 
regency consisted of several members of the aristocracy and 
the queen mother. In his lengthy reign two periods may be 
distinguished. The first concluded in 363 c.£. with the defeat 
of the emperor Julian in his campaign against the Persian 
empire, ushering in the second period during which the po- 
litical position of the Jews of Persia improved in recognition 
of their unexpected loyalty to the empire. It had been feared 
that they would revolt against Shapur 11 and assist Julian, who 
had promised the Jews of Erez Israel that he would rebuild 
the Temple in Jerusalem on his return from the Persian War. 
While Shapur 11, at the instigation of the Mazdean priests, per- 
secuted the Christians in the Persian empire, he did not inten- 
tionally harm the Jews, a distinction resulting from Christian 
hopes of a victory for Christian Byzantium, his mortal enemy, 
with which they were believed to be in contact. To finance his 
protracted wars against Rome, Shapur 11 demanded consider- 
able sums of money from the Jews, of which Rava complained 
in the ’30s and ’40s of the fourth century c.E. (Hag. 5b). Be- 
cause of these wars, the Jews, like the rest of the population, 
were compelled to billet soldiers in their homes (Pes. 5b; Hul. 
94b), and as a result there were cases of rape (Ket. 3b). Iso- 
lated instances of premeditated attacks on the Jews may also 
have occurred (soz, ed. Neubauer, 72), but the evidence is 
inconclusive, and may refer to Shapur 1. A conversation took 
place between Shapur 11 and R. Hama on a halakhic subject, 
that of the burial of the dead (Sanh. 46b), for contrary to the 
halakhah the Persians interred a corpse only when all its flesh, 
which they believed defiled the earth, had been consumed by 
wild beasts or birds of prey. Aggadic in character but indica- 
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tive of the good relations that existed between Ifra Hormizd, 
the queen mother, and the Jews are the talmudic statements 
that she sent money for charitable purposes to R. Joseph (BB 
8a) and also to Rava (BB 10b), and a sacrifice to the latter to 
be offered in honor of Heaven (Zev. 116b); that she protected 
Rava from the king’s anger (Taan. 24b); and that she submit- 
ted to him a halakhic problem (Nid. 20b). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Noeldeke, Gesehichte der Perser und Ara- 
ber. des Tabari (1879), 25-42, 52-68; idem, Aufsaetze zur persischen 
Geschichte (1887), 97 ff.; S. Funk, Die Juden in Babylonien, 1 (1902), 71£; 
2 (1908), 4, 5, 13; idem, in: MGW], 49 (1905), 534-56; M. Sprengling, 
Third Century Iran (1953); Widengren, in: Iranica Antiqua, 1 (1961), 


132 (Eng.). 
[Moshe Beer] 


SHAR‘AB, geographic region between Ibb and Tai’zz in south- 
west *Yemen, most of it a plain plateau, and on its east side 
the main *San’a-Dhamar-*Yarim route. There were scores of 
Jewish communities in the region. Their method of study 
consisted of the memorization of texts by continued repeti- 
tion. The main subjects of study were aggadah and Midrash 
on the one hand, and Kabbalah, particularly the Zohar, on 
the other. The great Yemenite poets of the Mashta family, Jo- 
seph b. Israel and Shalom *Shabazi, were from Shar’ab, as was 
R. Shalom *Sharabi, the kabbalist. Shabazi has been the most 
popular personality of Yemenite Jewry throughout all its long 
existence. There were many religious and kabbalist scholars 
among them who tended to deal with miraculous deeds. They 
preserved the correct emphatic pronunciation of the qof and 
had two other linguistic peculiarities: (a) the complete identi- 
fication of seri and holam, as was common to the Jews of Bab- 
ylon and the Jewish communities in the vicinity, but reflect- 
ing the ancient Hebrew pronunciation in the land of biblical 
Judea; (b) the pronunciation of gimmel with a dagesh as g, un- 
like all other Yemenite Jews who pronounce it j (and in Ara- 
bic as well). Most of them were weavers, silversmiths, tailors, 
and shoemakers, but some were also landowners and coffee 
planters, whose fields were cultivated by Arabs. Their immi- 
gration to the Land of Israel commenced in 1911-12, follow- 
ing Sh. Yavneeli’s mission to Yemen. At first they were settled 
near the Kinneret, but they later moved to Kefar Marmorek. 
Many of them became residents of the Ha-Tikvah Quarter in 
Tel Aviv. In the moshavot they worked in agriculture and in 
the cities as manual laborers. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Hozeh, Sefer Toledot ha-Rav Shalom Sha- 
bazi u-Minhagei Yahadut Sharab be-Teiman (1973); Y. Tobi, in: Hozeh 
(1973), 19-21; idem, “Seri ve-Holam be-Mivta Yehudei Teiman; in: Y. 


Raztaby (1967), 52-57. 
[Yosef Tobi (24 ed.)] 


SHARABI, SHALOM (1720-1777), Jerusalem kabbalist. 
Sharabi was born in *Sana in *Yemen, where the study of 
*Kabbalah and mysticism was widespread. in his youth, he 
emigrated to Erez Israel via *Damascus. In Damascus he was 
involved in a controversy with the local rabbis concerning 
the meaning of the minimum quantity (“the size of an olive”) 
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as this method of corpse disposal may have been, it did not 
limit the rate of murder: in 1942, some 200,000 Jews were 
killed in Auschwitz. 

The Germans sent most Jews to their death upon ar- 
rival. But not all. They continued to admit worker Jews into 
the camp. By December 1942, the inmate population had 
grown to 30,000 and, four months later, to 50,000, the ma- 
jority of whom were Jews. Auschwitz had become the larg- 
est camp in the ss concentration camp system, and the only 
one that had a large Jewish inmate population. According to 
an order of Himmler, the other camps in the Reich had been 
made “Jew-free” 

If Jews comprised the great majority of the inmates, they 
also sat at the bottom of the camp pyramid of privilege. Aus- 
chwitz had been an extraordinarily violent camp from the 
outset, and that violence intensified over time. What Polish 
inmates had suffered in the first two years was a pale fore- 
shadowing of the fate of Jewish inmates. Most Polish prisoners 
could be reasonably sure that their families were alive. Most 
Jews arrived with their families, were torn from them during 
selection, and knew that their loved ones had been killed in the 
gas chambers. They also knew, for certain, that they had been 
given only a reprieve from death, and that every day could be 
their last. In addition to this crushing emotional burden, the 
living and working conditions of Jewish inmates were even 
harsher than those of Polish inmates. If a significant propor- 
tion of Polish inmates had been fated to become the nameless 
and emaciated Muselmaenner, amongst the Jews they were the 
majority. According to Primo Levi, they were “an anonymous 
mass, continually renewed and always identical, of non-men 
who march and labor in silence, the divine spark dead in them, 
already too empty to really suffer. One hesitates to call them 
living: one hesitates to call their death death.” 

The ss did not expect any of the Jews to survive. On Sep- 
tember 26, 1942, the chief of the ss Economic Administrative 
Office, ss-Lieutenant General Oswald Pohl, instructed Hoess 
that the belongings of the deportees were not to be stored in 
view of a possible release, as was the practice in “normal” con- 
centration camps. Hoess was to ship currency, valuables, and 
precious metals to ss headquarters in Berlin; rags and unus- 
able clothes to the Reich Ministry of Economy for use as raw 
materials in industrial production; and all usable garments, 
shoes, blankets, bed linens, quilts, and household utensils to 
the Ethnic German Liaison Office (vomr1) for distribution 
among ethnic German settlers. The yield was enormous. In 
an interim report Pohl submitted to Himmler on February 6, 
1943, he noted that 824 boxcars of goods had left Auschwitz: 
569 to the Reich Ministry of Economy, 211 to VOMI, and 44 to 
other concentration camps, various other Nazi organizations, 
and the 1G Farben works at the other end of town. 

These mass murders and massive distribution of goods 
could not be kept secret. The Polish resistance well knew that 
Auschwitz had become a central site for the annihilation of 
Jews. In March 1943, a secret radio station operated by the 
Polish resistance broadcast that 65,000 Poles, 26,000 Soviet 
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prisoners of war, and more than 520,000 Jews had been killed 
in the camp. The figures were inflated, but the basic message 
was correct: Jews had become the main victim group in the 
camp. 

The broadcast did not mention the Roma and Sinti, per- 
haps because they were recent arrivals. Just a month earlier, 
the ss had established the so-called gypsy camp in section BA 
ule of Birkenau in response to a Reich Security Main Office 
decree (January 1943) that all German Roma and Sinti were to 
be deported to Auschwitz. In total, 32 transports arrived from 
Germany, four from Bohemia and Moravia, three from Po- 
land, one from Yugoslavia, and four mixed transports, bring- 
ing 23,000 Roma and Sinti to the camp. No selections took 
place upon arrival. The Roma and Sinti families remained 
intact, housed together in the so-called gypsy camp. Some 
10,000 died from illness, deprivation, and individual murders. 
Another 2,700 sick with typhoid were gassed in two actions 
in 1943. At least 3,000 Roma and Sinti were gassed when the 
Germans liquidated the gypsy camp in 1944. More than 4,000 
of the remaining 7,000 Roma and Sinti merged with the gen- 
eral camp population and at least 2,500 were transferred to 
Buchenwald and Ravensbrueck. Few survived. 

In the late winter and early spring of 1943, when the kill- 
ing reached 800 people per day, the first of the new crema- 
toria in Birkenau came into operation. In their final form, all 
the crematoria provided for murder and corpse disposal. Peo- 
ple walked in, and exited the building as smoke through the 
chimneys and ashes that were dumped in the nearby Vistula 
River. Between entrance and exit the Germans built a logical 
sequence that included undressing rooms, gas chambers of dif- 
ferent sizes, places to cut women victims’ hair for industrial 
use and to extract gold tooth crowns from men and women, 
and fuel-efficient ovens that allowed for high-rate multiple 
corpse incinerations. The official total incineration capacity 
of the four large crematoria in Birkenau was 4,416 corpses per 
day. In 30 adjacent storehouses, nicknamed “Canada” for the 
wealth they contained, inmates sorted and packaged arrivals’ 
belongings. All usable items were shipped back to the Reich 
for the use of less fortunate Germans. Most importantly, the 
new crematoria offered the ss the opportunity to kill anony- 
mously. The ss doctors who undertook the selection of the 
victims could tell themselves that, as all Jews who arrived at 
Auschwitz were a priori condemned, they actually saved the 
lives of those whom they chose as slave laborers. The ss med- 
ics who introduced the Zyklon B into the gas chambers never 
saw their victims. In the case of crematoria 2 and 3, they just 
opened some vents that emerged from the grass, emptied a can 
of Zyklon into the hole, and closed the top. The dying below 
was invisible to them and everyone else. Jewish Sonderkom- 
mandos cleaned the gas chambers after the killing and incin- 
erated the corpses: Germans were not involved. 

Oddly enough, upon their completion, the crematoria 
appeared superfluous. The Holocaust itself had peaked when 
all four crematoria were ready for use in the summer of 1943. 
The genocide had begun in 1941, and the Germans had killed 
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prescribed for the eating of matzah on Passover night. When 
he arrived in *Jerusalem, he prayed and studied at the kab- 
balistic yeshivah Bet El, which had been founded in 1737 by 
the kabbalist Gedaliah Hayon. There the prayers were held in 
accordance with the mystical meditations of Isaac *Luria. Like 
the Jerusalem kabbalists, he studied only the Lurianic Kab- 
balah, as transmitted through the works of Hayyim * Vital, 
Luria’s outstanding pupil. Soon he became widely known as 
a man of outstanding piety and as a kabbalist. Sharabi suc- 
ceeded Gedaliah Hayon as head of the yeshivah after the lat- 
ter’s death (1751). During his leadership, he did much for the 
yeshivah, initiated important regulations, and arranged the 
order of prayer. He became known as one of the greatest rab- 
bis in Jerusalem and his signature appears on several docu- 
ments preserved from this period. In 1754 and 1758, he and 
other rabbis of Jerusalem signed the note binding the asso- 
ciation of kabbalists, Ahavat Shalom. In 1774 he signed next 
to the leaders of the community of Jerusalem on a letter for 
emissaries to Western Europe. 

Sharabi’s life was embellished by legends even from his 
youth, and in Erez Israel he was famous as a saint and mira- 
cle worker. Popular tradition links his departure from Yemen 
with a miracle that occurred after a rich Muslim woman tried 
to seduce him. In Bet El he worked as a servant and hid his 
learning from others; only miraculously was his deep knowl- 
edge of Kabbalah discovered and he became a member of the 
kabbalistic circle. According to legend, the prophet Elijah ap- 
peared to him, and he was an incarnation of Luria. After his 
death, his name became greatly revered among the Jews of 
Jerusalem and among the kabbalists of Bet El. His grandson, 
Solomon Moses Hai Gagin, wrote a poem of praise on his ex- 
pertise in Ez Hayyim and in Shemonah Shearim of Hayyim 
Vital. The members of Bet El used to prostrate themselves on 
his grave on the Mount of Olives on the commemoration of 
his death. His signature was Shalom Mizrahi di-Ydi’a Sharabi 
and his titles Ha-Reshash or Ha-Shemesh (both are Hebrew 
acronyms of Shalom Mizrahi Sharabi). 

Sharabi’s books are on Lurianic Kabbalah. Particularly fa- 
mous is his prayer book Nehar Shalom (Salonika, 1806), which 
includes in detail the secrets and mystical meditations on 
prayers and on mitzvot for the entire year according to Luria’s 
Kabbalah. It became popular in Erez Israel and North Africa 
after his death. His contemporary, H.J.D. *Azulai, attested that 
Sharabi studied the Lurianic teachings in depth and presented 
the mystical meditations of Luria clearly and correctly. He an- 
notated corruptions in the texts and elucidated lacunae and 
contradictions. His glosses and explanations of Luria’s writings 
are an important source for their understanding. 

The missing part of the work was published later in an 
edition of Ez Hayyim (1866-67; 1910). It was published in 
Jerusalem in two editions (1911-12; 1916). Parts of the prayer 
book were published under different titles and in many edi- 
tions from 1911. He also wrote Rehovot ha-Nahar, a commen- 
tary on Luria’s principles (Salonika, 1806); and Emet ve-Sha- 
lom, glosses to Hayyim Vital’s Ez Hayyim (Salonika, 1806), 
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later published in Ez Hayyim (Salonika, 1842; Jerusalem, 
1866-67). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, 1 (1958), 174; Ashor b. Israel, in: Luah 
Erez Yisrael (ed. Luncz), 19 (1914), 69-78; Abraham Nadaf, Seridei Tei- 
man (1928), 5; A.L. Frumkin, Toledot Hakhmei Yerushalayim (1929), 
116-9; Ariel ben Zion, Sar Shalom Sharabi (1930). 


[Yehuda Ratzaby] 


SHARANSKY (Shcharansky), NATAN (Anatoly; 1948- ), 
Jewish dissident in the Soviet Union and Israeli politician, 
member of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Knessets. Born in 
Donetsk, in Ukraine, Sharansky started studying mathemat- 
ics and computer sciences in 1966, obtaining his degree from 
the mathematics and physics institute in Moscow. After the 
Soviet invasion of Prague in August 1968, he decided to join 
the struggle for human rights in the Soviet Union. In 1973 he 
first applied for an exit permit in order to immigrate to Israel, 
but his request was denied. He proceeded to become an artic- 
ulate spokesman for Jewish emigration from the Soviet Union 
to Israel, but refused to cooperate with Israel's efforts vis-a-vis 
Jews who left the Soviet Union for other destinations. Follow- 
ing the signing of the Helsinki Agreement for Security and Co- 
operation in Europe in 1975, he joined the Helsinki group in 
the Soviet Union headed by Andrei Sakharov, and was its con- 
tact man with Western journalists reporting on the dissident 
movement in the Soviet Union. Sharansky convinced Yuri Or- 
lov to lead a small group of Jewish and non-Jewish dissidents 
to refuse exit visas that the Soviet Union was willing to offer 
them in order to get rid of them, so that they could continue 
to monitor the Soviet failure to comply with the Helsinki Ac- 
cords. Accused in a March 1977 Izvestia article of working for 
the cia, Sharansky was arrested shortly thereafter on charges 
of treason and espionage, and sentenced to 13 years impris- 
onment. Having gained some fame as a dissident before his 
imprisonment, there was a good deal of international activ- 
ity to get him released. His wife Avital, whom he had married 
in 1974 and who had managed to leave for Israel, stood at the 
head of the campaign for his release. Sharansky was finally re- 
leased as part of an exchange of prisoners between the United 
States and the Soviet Union on February 11, 1986, and received 
a hero’s welcome in Israel. Sharansky continued to be active 
on behalf of Soviet Jewry, and in 1988 was elected head of the 
Zionist Forum - an umbrella organization engaged in help- 
ing in the absorption of immigrants from the former Soviet 
Union. Following the Declaration of Principles in 1993, he es- 
tablished an organization called “Mabat Lashalom” to follow 
the agreements between Israel and the Palestinians. In 1996, 
prior to the elections to the Fourteenth Knesset, he formed 
a new immigrants’ party called Yisrael ba-Aliyah. The new 
party, which was considered moderately right-wing, gained 
seven seats and joined the government formed by Binyamin 
*Netanyahu. Sharansky was appointed minister of industry 
and trade. In the late 1990s he was accused by former prisoner 
of Zion Yuli Nudelman of having collaborated with the kes, 
but the accusations were never substantiated. In the elections 
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to the Fifteenth Knesset Yisrael ba-Aliyah gained six seats, 
and joined the government formed by Ehud *Barak. Sharan- 
sky was appointed minister of the interior - a ministry that 
was important for the new immigrants - after the Ministry 
had been in the hands of *Shas for most of the previous fifteen 
years. However, Sharansky and his party left the government 
over Barak's peace policy in July 2000. Sharansky then joined 
the government established by Ariel *Sharon in 2001, and was 
appointed deputy prime minister and minister of construction 
and housing. In the elections to the Sixteenth Knesset Yisrael 
be-Aliyah gained only two seats, and Sharansky decided to 
resign his Knesset seat. The two Yisrael be-Aliyah mxs then 
joined the Likud. In Sharon’s new government Sharansky, no 
longer a member of the Knesset, was appointed minister with- 
out portfolio in charge of Jerusalem. In the controversy within 
the Likud concerning Sharon's disengagement plan Sharansky 
joined the “rebels,” who objected to the plan, and after all the 
parliamentary efforts to foil the plans failed, resigned from 
the government in May 2005. His 2004 book, The Case for 
Democracy: The Power of Freedom to Overcome Tyranny and 
Terror, was warmly praised by U.S. President Bush. Among 
his other writings are (Anatoly and Avital Shcharansky) The 
Journey Home (1986) and Fear No Evil (1988). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Shcharansky, Habayta: Sippuro Shel Ana- 
toly Shcharansky (1980); M. Gilbert, Shcharansky: Hero of Our Time 
(1986); A. Silberman, Freedom in Slavery: The Story of Natan Sharan- 
sky (1990); Y. Nudelman, Sharansky Beli Masekhah (1999). 


[Susan Hattis Rolef (24 ed.)] 


SHARETT (Shertok), MOSHE (1894-1965). Zionist leader, 
and prime minister of Israel 1954-55. Member of the First to 
Fifth Knessets. Sharett was born in Kherson in Ukraine. His 
parents, who were members of the *Bilu movement, settled in 
Erez Israel in the early 1880s but returned to Russia. As a child 
Sharett went to a modern heder, and attended a Russian gym- 
nasium in Kherson. At the same time grew up in a Zionist at- 
mosphere and studied Hebrew. In 1906 his family resettled in 
Palestine, first in the Arab village of ‘Ayn Siniya in Samaria, 
where Sharett learned Arabic and gained a close insight into 
the life and customs of the Arab villagers. This experience ac- 
companied him in later life, making him more sensitive to 
Arab feelings and sensitivities. In 1908 the family moved to 
Jaffa and Sharett’s father, Jacob, was one of the founders of the 
Ahuzat Bayit quarter, from which Tel Aviv grew. In the years 
1908-13 Sharett attended the Herzliya gymnasium in Tel Aviv. 
When his father died, he helped support the family by giving 
private lessons in Hebrew, Turkish, and Arabic. With his class- 
mates Eliyahu *Golomb and Dov *Hos (both of whom married 
sisters of Sharett’s), David *Hacohen, and others, he established 
close ties with pioneers of the Second Aliyah. After graduat- 
ing from high school, he went to Constantinople to study law. 
Upon the outbreak of World War 1 he volunteered for the Turk- 
ish army, and received the rank of officer. He served in Mace- 
donia and in Aleppo, inter alia as an interpreter of the com- 
mander of the German Army operating in Turkey. 
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At the end of the war Shertok returned to Palestine, 
and in 1919 was among the founders of *Ahdut ha-Avodah, 
in which he became a close associate of Berl *Katznelson. In 
1920 Sharett went to England to study at the London School 
of Economics, where one of his professors was Harold *Laski. 
In London he became active in the British Po’alei Zion move- 
ment. He returned to Palestine in 1925 and was nominated by 
Katznelson as deputy editor of the newly founded Histadrut- 
owned daily Davar. Upon the recommendation of Chaim 
*Arlosoroff in 1931 he was appointed Secretary of the Jewish 
Agency’s Political Department. Following Arlosoroff’s assas- 
sination in 1933, Shertok was elected by the Eighteenth Zionist 
Congress as his successor as head of the Political Department, 
a post he held until the establishment of the State of Israel in 
1948. Sharett was responsible for day-to-day contacts with the 
British Mandatory authorities, the preparation of the Jewish 
case for presentation to the various British commissions of 
inquiry on the situation in Palestine, and a wide range of ac- 
tivities in the field of information and public relations. In 1937, 
and again in 1947, Sharett supported partition, if that would 
lead to the establishment of a Jewish state. It was on his initia- 
tive that the Jewish Supernumerary Police were established in 
the course of the Arab Revolt of 1936-39. At the outbreak of 
World War 11 he was one of the leaders of the recruitment of 
Jews from Palestine to the British army, playing an important 
role in the establishment of the *Jewish Brigade. On June 29, 
1946 — “Black Saturday” — he was one of the Jewish leaders ar- 
rested by the British, and was detained for four months at the 
Latrun detention camp. In 1947 he played a major role in the 
diplomatic battle to get the uNscop partition plan approved 
(see *Palestine, Inquiry Commissions, and *Palestine, Parti- 
tion) by the un General Assembly. Upon the establishment of 
the State of Israel he was appointed as its first foreign minis- 
ter, which is when he officially changed his name from Sher- 
tok to Sharett. Sharett was responsible for establishing Israel's 
highly professional foreign service and opening diplomatic 
delegations in dozens of countries around the world, pay- 
ing special attention to Latin America. He was among those 
who supported contacts with West Germany, and signed the 
Luxembourg Agreement with Konrad *Adenauer over the is- 
sue of *restitution payments to Israel in 1952. Though in later 
years he was to be criticized for allegedly opting for a totally 
Western orientation and accused of neglecting Asia, he had 
in fact made efforts to establish contacts within the frame- 
work of the Asian socialist movement, but enjoyed only lim- 
ited success. While he favored nonalignment, within the ob- 
jective constraints, including the major role played by Egypt 
and other Muslim states within the nonaligned bloc, such 
an option did not exist for Israel. When David *Ben-Gurion 
temporarily retired to Sedeh Boker in January 1954, Sharett 
succeeded him as prime minister, retaining the Foreign Af- 
fairs portfolio and handing the Defense portfolio to Pinhas 
*Lavon. It was in the course of his premiership that the “esek 
bish” (later named the *Lavon Affair) took place, though he 
himself was not implicated. When Ben-Gurion resumed the 
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post of prime minister in November 1955, Sharett continued 
to serve as foreign minister, but due to growing differences of 
opinion between the two men over Ben-Gurion’s activism, he 
resigned in June 1956. He was critical of the *Sinai Campaign, 
which took place four months after his resignation, viewing it 
as rash. In 1960 he was elected chairman of the Zionist Orga- 
nization and Jewish Agency Executive. He continued to sup- 
port strong links between the State of Israel and the Zionist 
Organization, and devoted his last years to Zionist endeavors 
among the Jewish communities abroad. He also continued to 
be active within Mapai. In the Lavon Affair controversy that 
continued to bedevil Mapai, Sharett was one of Ben-Gurion’s 
principal opponents. The Affair finally led to the breakup of 
Mapai in 1965 - the year of his death. In these years Sharett, 
who was a master of the Hebrew language and engaged in the 
translation of poetry in foreign languages into Hebrew, also 
served as chairman of the Am Oved publishing house. He 
passed away in Jerusalem and was buried in the Old Cem- 
etery in Tel Aviv. 

Throughout his political career Sharett was well served 
by his capacity for clear and systematic thinking, his analyti- 
cal power, his thoroughness and diligence, and his unusual 
linguistic talents (he was proficient in eight languages). He 
never relied on intuition, but examined every question in de- 
tail, took pains to acquire a thorough knowledge of the ma- 
terial, and studied the arguments of the other side. In speech 
and in writing he was a perfectionist in regard to both form 
and content. 

Several educational institutions, a fund for the encour- 
agement of young artists, as well as several neighborhoods and 
numerous streets throughout Israel bear his name. 

Among his writings are Texts of Addresses Presenting the 
Position of the Government of Israel on the Future of Jerusalem, 
During the Fourth Session of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, 1949 (1950); The Challenge of the Land (1960); and a 
“political diary,” Yoman Medini (1968-76). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Lachower, Kitvei Moshe Sharett: Bibliogra- 
phyah 1920-1965 (1920-65); W. Eytan, Moshe Sharett, 1894-1965 (1966); 
M.Z. Rosensaft, Moshe Sharett: Statesman of Israel (1966); A. Saviv, 
Moshe Sharett: Pioneer and Statesman (1967); U. Bialer, David Ben- 
Gurion u-Moshe Sharett: Tadmiyyot ve-Hahlatot Erev Hakamat ha- 
Medinah (1971); R. Yanai-Strassman, Hashpaat Maarekhet ha-Emunot 
ve-ha-Tefissot shel Manhig Politi al Izuv Mediniyyut ha-Huz: “Ha-Kod 
ha-Operativi” shel Moshe Sharett (1981); S. Farhah, Yahaso shel Moshe 
Sharett la-Sheelah ha-Aravit bein ha-Shanim 1918-1939 (1988); G. Shef- 
fer, Moshe Sharett: Biography of a Political Moderate (1996). 


[Susan Hattis Rolef (24 ed.)] 


SHARETT (Shertok), YEHUDAH (1901-1979), Israeli com- 
poser; brother of Moshe *Sharett. Born in Kherson, Yehudah 
Sharett was brought to Erez Israel at the age of five and shared 
in the family’s adventurous settlement in the Arab village of 
‘Ayn Siniya. After their move to Jaffa he studied violin and 
music at the institution directed by Shulamith Ruppin (later 
the “Shulamit Conservatory”). In 1922 he joined kibbutz *En- 
Harod; there he founded the “Emek Quartet” whose mem- 
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bers gave many concerts in agricultural settlements and at 
the same time continued to fulfill their daily stint of manual 
labor. In 1926 he joined kibbutz *Yagur. In 1929 he went to 
Germany to study with the noted music educator Fritz Jo- 
ede. Upon his return he began to compose intensively for 
the needs of his kibbutz, from simple children’s songs to his 
crowning achievement - the Yagur Passover Seder Service. 
Between 1937 and 1939 Sharett published eight song collec- 
tions called Anot which principally contained his own songs 
and compositions. They were the first music publications 
of the workers’ movement and the first of their kind in the 
country. 

No. 2, for *Omer and Passover, already contained the nu- 
cleus of the seder; no. 4, “for the days of siege and bloodshed” 
served for ceremonies during the Arab riots; no. 8 included 
choral works by 16'- and 17‘8-century European composers, 
with words adapted by Sharett. Of Sharett’s songs and choral 
pieces, the following became especially popular: Kumu Toei 
Midbar (words by Bialik; choral setting, edited by Josef *Tal); 
Ha-Bonim ba-Homah; a group of songs by the poet Rahel, 
including Ve-Ulai, Hen Damah be-Dami Zorem; Lo Sharti 
Lakh Arzi (early 1930s); El Al be-Eyal (D. Shimoni); and 
Ha-Geshem Halaf Halakh Lo (Song of Songs). The Passover 
seder service (Seder Pesah Nusah Yagur, 1951) evolved with 
the collaboration of the members of Yagur. Its basic text is 
the “Spring” and “Exodus” passages from the Song of Songs 
and the Book of Exodus, together with a considerable part 
of the traditional *Haggadah. Participation is distributed 
between the celebrants, an adult’s choir, a children’s choir 
(with a small percussion ensemble), adult and child soloists, 
adult and child speakers, and an “ad hoc” ensemble of avail- 
able instruments. Almost all nonreligious kibbutzim in Israel 
adapted Sharett’s seder, or many parts of it. A few of the mel- 
odies (such as Sh. *Postolsky’s Ha Lahma Anya) were taken 
from other composers, but the seder, as a whole, is Sharett’s 
creation. 

In 1953 Sharett left Yagur and settled in *Neveh Yam. 
From that time he also worked on the creation of “kibbutz 
liturgies” for the High Holidays. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Enziklopedyah le-Musikah. Ishei ha-Musikah 
ha-Yisreelit ve-ha-Kelalit (1959), 779-84; P.E. Gradenwitz, Music and 
Musicians in Israel (1959), 122; Who Is Who in acu (1965); B. Bayer, 


in: Dukhan, 8 (1966), 89-98. 
[Bathja Bayer] 


SHAREZER (Heb. 7381”), an abbreviated Babylonian name 
meaning “... [name of deity] protect the king” (cf. Nergal- 
Sharezer; Jer. 39:3, 13). 

1. According to 11 Kings 19:37 (= Isa. 37:38; cf. 11. Chron. 
32:21), Sharezer and *Adrammelech murdered their father, 
King Sennacherib, in the Temple of Nisroch and fled to Ara- 
rat. 

2. The name in Zechariah 7:2, sometimes read Sharezer, 
should most likely be combined with the preceding word and 
read Bethel-Sharezer (see *Regem-Melech). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.P. Hyatt, in: JBL, 56 (1937), 387 ff; J.A. Mont- 
gomery, The Book of Kings (ICC, 1951), 498-9. 


[Bezalel Porten] 


SHARFMAN, ISAIAH LEO (1886-1969), U.S. economist. 
Born in the Ukraine, Sharfman was brought to the United 
States in 1894, and in 1910 began his teaching career at the 
Imperial Pei- Yang University in Tientsin (China). Returning 
to the United States in 1912, he became a member of the fac- 
ulty of the University of Michigan, and was later professor. 
From 1927 until his retirement in 1955 he served as chairman 
of the economics department. He was a member of many 
federal boards and commissions. In 1955 he became a trustee 
of Brandeis University and was deeply involved in all of its af- 
fairs. Sharfman’s magnum opus was The Interstate Commerce 
Commission (5 vols., 1931-37). 

His other publications dealt mainly with public control of 
economic activity, especially federal regulation of transporta- 
tion. His analysis of regulatory problems reflected profound le- 
gal knowledge and a sense of social justice. He considered the 
regulatory process as a means for a democratic society to bring 
its economic affairs under rational and orderly control. 


[Joachim O. Ronall] 


SHARGOROD (Pol. Szarogr6d; in Jewish sources Shari- 
grad), town in Vinnitsa district, Ukraine; until 1793 within 
Poland. An organized Jewish community existed there from 
the latter half of the 17" century. Both Jewish and gentile in- 
habitants of Shargorod suffered from continued assaults by 
the Cossacks. In this period the community erected a magnif- 
icent fortified synagogue. When the town was conquered by 
the Turks toward the end of the 17" century, the building was 
used as a mosque. During the 18" century the Jews of Shar- 
gorod played an important role in the trade with Turkey. In 
1765 the community numbered 2,210, and was then the larg- 
est in Podolia. At the end of the 17‘ and the first half of the 
186 centuries Shargorod was a center of Shabbateanism. The 
hasidic leaders Naphtali Herz of Shargorod and *Jacob Joseph 
of Polonnoye were active in the town, the latter holding rab- 
binical office until 1748. In the 19'" century the Jews engaged in 
the trade of agricultural products, the manufacture and sale of 
alcoholic beverages, owned most of the 125 town shops, ped- 
dling in the villages of the region, and crafts. In 1881-82 the 
community suffered from pogroms. The Jewish population 
numbered 3,570 in 1847 and 3,859 (73% of the total) in 1897. By 
the beginning of the 20' century there existed a Jewish state 
school for girls and two private schools, apart from hadarim. 
In 1926 the community numbered 2,697 (55.9%), and by 1939 
the number had dropped to 1,664 (74.6% of the total popula- 
tion). Between the wars there existed a Jewish town council 
and a Yiddish school. Most of the Jews worked in cooperatives 
and kolkhozes. Shargorod was occupied by the Germans on 
July 22, 1941, and annexed by the Romanians to Transnistria 
in September. A ghetto and a Jewish police were established. 
In October-November the Romanians added about 5,000 
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Jews - mainly from Bukovina, but also from Bessarabia - to 
the 1,800 Jews of the town and its environs. The crowding in 
the ghetto caused epidemics, and by June 1942 some 1,449 had 
died of typhus. The Judenrat fought the epidemics by open- 
ing a hospital, a pharmacy, and a sanitation station. With the 
help of the Aid Commitee from Bucharest it organized shops 
where food, medicine, clothes, and other essentials were pro- 
duced. An orphanage and school for 186 children was opened. 
About 1,000 Jews were dispersed on June 30 into 10 nearby vil- 
lages, and in May 1943 some 175 were sent to a labor camp in 
Trikhaty (near Nikolayev), where they perished. In September 
1943 there were still 2,731 Jews from Bukovina and 240 from 
Bessarabia in the Shargorod ghetto. In 1979, 800 Jews (23% of 
the total population) lived there, but there was no synagogue. 
Most of the Jews left in the 1990s. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Schiper, Szieje handlu zidowskiego na zi- 
emiach polskich (1937), 259f.; G. Loukomsky, Jewish Art in European 
Synagogues (1947), index; S.A. Horodezky, Le-Korot ha-Hasidut (1904), 
7-11, 17-28; M. Teich, in: Yad Vashem Studies, 2 (1958), 219-54. 


[Shimshon Leib Kirshenboim / Shmuel Spector (24 ed.)] 


SHARLIN, WILLIAM (1920- ), U.S. cantor. Born in Brook- 
lyn, he attended the Yeshiva of Harlem and then a yeshivah 
in the Bronx before attending the Talmudical Academy of 
Yeshiva University and the Bet Midrash le-Morim at Yeshiva. 
His parents moved to Jerusalem, Palestine in 1935, where he 
studied at the Jerusalem Conservatory of Music and the Bet 
Midrah le-Morim run by Mizrachi. His returned with his par- 
ents to New York in 1939 and attended high school at night 
and then Manhattan School of Music, receiving both his B.A. 
and M.A. in 1949. His studies were interrupted by war service 
and he was in the U.S. army between 1942 and 1945. Thus, he 
was both a learned Jew and a classically trained musician, at 
home in the synagogue and at home in all facets of music, 
classic and contemporary. 

In 1949 Sharlin entered the School of Sacred Music at 
HJUC-jIR and then entered its cantorial program while pursu- 
ing graduate work at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 

He moved to Los Angeles in 1954, combining a part-time 
position at the newly formed Leo Baeck Temple and teaching 
at the Hebrew Union College’s Los Angeles Campus. He re- 
mained at Leo Baeck until his retirement in 1988, introducing 
many of his compositions in different services and for special 
education. He had a firm grasp of the seriousness of liturgi- 
cal movement and was a cantor at a time when many Reform 
congregations had soloists and choirs. He brought to the syna- 
gogue, in the words of its Rabbi Leonard Beerman, a sense of 
musical vitality and the musically possible. Although a for- 
mally trained musician, he was one of the first to introduce the 
guitar to synagogue service, bringing the liveliness and infor- 
mality of the camp experience back into the synagogue. 

At Hebrew Union College, he was chairman of the De- 
partment of Sacred Music. Among the programs he estab- 
lished was a program for cantorial certification and one for 
synagogue organists. He also continued a long tradition of 
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working with individuals and training them in a mentoring 
program as cantors. He continued that well into the age of 
retirement. He was a composer and arranger as well as a can- 
tor. Among his more important works was the service that he 
composed for the inauguration of Alfred Gottschalk, his for- 
mer colleague in Los Angeles, as president of Hebrew Union 
College-Jewish Institute of Religion in 1971. His collected 
works have been published. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.E. Cohen, “The Life and Music of Cantor 
William Sharlin” (M.A. thesis, HUC-JIR, 1990); K.M. Olitzsky, L.J. 
Sussman, and M.H. Stern, Reform Judaism in America: A Biographi- 
cal Dictionary and Sourcebook (1993). 


[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


SHARM EL-SHEIKH, TIRAN ISLAND, AND TIRAN 
STRAITS. Sharm el-Sheikh and Sharm al-Ma (Sharm el- 
Moye) are two small bays on the southeastern coast of the 
Sinai Peninsula, opening out to the Red Sea. They are situ- 
ated 10 mi. (16 km.) north of Ra’s Muhammad, the southern 
tip of Sinai, and 15 mi. (24 km.) southwest of the Tiran Straits 
and the southern end of the Eilat Gulf. The two bays are 
separated from each other by a narrow headland. The Arabic 
name of the first is related to the tomb of a Bedouin sheikh 
on its shore; in 1956, it was given the Hebrew name Mifraz 
\Shelomo (“Solomon’s Bay”). Sharm al-Ma means “Water 
Bay.’ The local climate is arid-tropical, with summer tem- 
peratures in the 95-104° F (35-40° C) range, and precipitation 
remaining well below the 1 in. (25 mm.) annual average. The 
shore beyond the bays is hemmed in by coral reefs and man- 
grove thickets. 

Tiran Island, at the southern issue of the Eilat Gulf, is 
composed of a northern and southern part, with a bay thrust- 
ing deeply into its eastern coast. Measuring 23 sq. mi. (59 sq. 
km.), it is over 7 mi. (12 km.) long and 6.5 mi. (11 km.) wide. 
Although mostly flat, a mountain 500 meters high rises at its 
southern end. The island is today uninhabited and has no 
fresh water supply. East of it lies the smaller Sinafir (Senap- 
pir) island (surface 9 sq. mi., 24 sq. km.), which belongs to 
Saudi Arabia. Between Tiran and the Ra’s Nusrani Cape on 
the Sinai Coast, a 4 mi. (7 km.) wide strait connects the Ei- 
lat Gulf with the Red Sea; coral reef isles, however, reduce its 
width to 2.5 mi. (4 km.), and the width where the water depth 
permits a secure passage to ocean-going vessels does not ex- 
ceed 200-300 meters. 

In the late Roman and early Byzantine periods, when 
Jewish centers of Arabia and Ethiopia developed trade with 
the Red Sea, a community of Jewish merchants was founded 
on Tiran in the fifth century, which named itself “Yotvat? It 
was destroyed by Emperor Justinian in 535 c.£. On the Sharm 
el-Sheikh shore, Bedouin occasionally camped. Paul *Fried- 
mann, who planned to found a Jewish state in Midian to ab- 
sorb Jewish refugees from czarist Russia, set up a temporary 
camp in Sharm al-Ma. The Turks sent a unit of soldiers to 
Midian to prevent the group's landing there. The episode con- 
tributed to exacerbate the Turko-British quarrel over Sinai, 
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and a decade later proved to have a negative influence on The- 
odor *Herzl’s el-Arish project. 

After Israel’s War of Independence (1948), the Egyptians 
built camps and fortifications at Sharm el-Sheikh and Ra's 
Nusrani, with the intention of blocking the Tiran Straits to 
Israel shipping. To give them a foothold for the purpose, Saudi 
Arabia ceded Tiran Island to Egypt in 1949. Egypt thus repu- 
diated the international law requiring that such waterways re- 
main open to the shipping of all nations, even when both their 
sides are under the same political authority. The blockade was 
broken in the *Sinai Campaign, when Israel forces reached 
the Sharm el-Sheikh and Tiran area overland on Nov. 3, 
1956, blowing up the huge guns at Ra’s Nusrani which had 
dominated the straits. On the basis of the maritime powers’ 
undertaking in the United Nations that free shipping through 
the Tiran Straits would be guaranteed, Israel evacuated all of 
Sinai. A UN force was stationed at Sharm el-Sheikh and Ra’s 
Nusrani, guarding the straits and thereby permitting the de- 
velopment of Eilat as Israel’s Red Sea port. In May 1967, Egypt 
demanded the withdrawal of the uN troops from the Sharm 
el-Sheikh area, a request immediately complied with. Nasser 
declared the Tiran Straits closed to Israel shipping. This be- 
came a principal factor in triggering the *Six-Day War, in 
which the Sharm el-Sheikh area once again came under Is- 
rael’s control on June 7, 1967. Subsequently, it was Israel’s de- 
clared policy that in any peace agreement Sharm el-Sheikh 
and the Tiran Straits had to remain under Israel control, to- 
gether with a strip of land to connect it with Eilat. In 1968 the 
first bathing facilities were installed at Sharm el-Sheikh, and 
in 1971 a project was announced to build a town there. Early 
in 1971, the 150 mi. (250 km.) long highway between Sharm 
el-Sheikh and Eilat was completed. Following the peace treaty 
between Israel and Egypt, Sharm el-Sheikh was returned to 
Egypt, but many Israelis (and others) continued to take their 


vacations there. 
[Shlomo Hasson / Efraim Orni] 


SHARON (Scheinerman), ARIEL (Arik; 1928— ), Israeli sol- 
dier and politician, member of the Knesset from the Eighth 
Knesset. Sharon was born in Kefar Malal and went to high- 
school in Tel Aviv. He joined the Haganah in 1945, and in 
1947 served in the supernumerary police of the Jewish settle- 
ments. In the War of Independence he served as a platoon 
commander in the Alexandroni brigade and was severely 
wounded in the battle for Latrun. At the beginning of 1949 
he was appointed company commander, and in 1951 an intel- 
ligence officer in the Central Command. In 1952-53 he stud- 
ied history and Eastern studies at the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem, and was then appointed commander of the 101 
commando unit, established to carry out reprisal operations 
against Arab marauder attacks. In 1954 the unit was merged 
with a paratroop regiment, headed by Sharon, and continued 
its unconventional activities behind enemy lines. The unit's 
level of performance was considered high, but it was occa- 
sionally criticized for its lack of restraint, such as during the 
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operation in Qibyah, in which women and children were also 
killed. In the Sinai Campaign of 1956 Sharon fought as com- 
mander of a paratroop brigade. However, as a result of the 
large number of casualties in a battle that took place in the 
Mitleh Pass, which many viewed as being superfluous, he fell 
out with Chief of Staff Moshe *Dayan. In 1957 he was sent to 
the Camberley Staff College in Great Britain, and after his re- 
turn his advancement in the 1pF was frozen by Chiefs of Staff 
Hayyim *Laskov and Zevi Zur. In 1958-62 he commanded an 
infantry brigade and the Infantry School, simultaneously at- 
tending the Law School at Tel Aviv University. 

It was only after the appointment of Yitzhak *Rabin 
as chief of staff in 1964 that Sharon's military career once 
again started to advance. Rabin appointed Sharon head of the 
Northern Command Staff, and in 1966, after he received the 
rank of major general, as head of the 1pF Training Division. 
In the *Six-Day War he led an armored brigade which broke 
through Egyptian fortified positions in Um-Kattaf and Abu 
‘Ageila. After the War he returned to his previous position as 
head of the Training Division, in which capacity he moved 
several training bases to the West Bank. In 1969 he was ap- 
pointed commander of the Southern Command, in which ca- 
pacity he fortified the Bar-Lev Line and played an active role 
in the War of Attrition. In this period he was highly critical 
of Chief of Staff Haim *Bar-Lev. In 1971 he concentrated most 
of his efforts into fighting against terrorist cells in Gaza and 
removing the Bedouins from Northern Sinai. The latter activ- 
ity was criticized by the chief of staff. In this period, though 
he was still in uniform, Sharon made some proposals of a po- 
litical nature. In September 1970, in the course of “Black Sep- 
tember” in Jordan, he argued (in closed military circles) that 
Israel should not have helped save King Hussein’s skin in his 
battle against the PLo, but rather aligned itself with the pLo 
against the king. The background to this idea was Sharon's ob- 
jection to any Israeli withdrawal from Judea and Samaria, and 
his belief that an alternative solution would have to be offered 
the Palestinians. Regarding the Sinai, he proposed that Egypt 
be allowed to maintain a civil administration there, while the 
IDF would continue to hold it for a period of 15 years. In the 
meantime trust would be established between the two sides, 
to be followed by negotiations toward a settlement. How- 
ever, his ideas were not taken seriously by the government 
of Golda *Meir. 

In June 1973, after Sharon reached the conclusion that he 
was unlikely to be appointed chief of staff, he resigned from 
the 1pF and entered the political arena, joining the *Israel 
Liberal Party. He immediately launched a campaign for the 
expansion of *Gahal through the inclusion of additional par- 
ties and groups and played a leading role in the establishment 
of the Likud. Upon the outbreak of the *Yom Kippur War, 
however, he returned to active service as commander of an 
armored division and led his men across the Suez Canal into 
Egypt proper. Despite the brilliant success of this operation, 
he was once again severely criticized for disobeying orders 
and showing disrespect for his superiors. 
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After demobilization, Sharon ran in the elections to 
the Eighth Knesset on the Likud list and was elected to the 
Knesset. 

However, feeling ineffective as an ordinary Member of 
the Knesset in opposition, he resigned from the Knesset in 
December 1974 and accepted an emergency appointment in 
the 1pF. Half a year later he was appointed by Prime Minister 
Rabin as his special advisor. A year later he resigned as advi- 
sor and formed a new political party, Shlomzion, which gained 
two seats in the elections to the Ninth Knesset in 1977. After 
the victory of the Likud in the elections, Shlomzion merged 
with it, and Sharon was appointed by Menahem *Begin as 
minister of agriculture in his government, and chairman of the 
Ministerial Committee on Settlement, in which capacities he 
encouraged the establishment of new settlements in the terri- 
tories occupied during the Six-Day War. In this period he was 
considered the patron of *Gush Emunim. After the resignation 
of Ezer *Weizman from the post of minister of defense in May 
1980, Begin refused to appoint Sharon to the post. However, 
after the elections to the Tenth Knesset in 1981, Begin finally 
gave way, and Sharon was appointed minister of defense. Not 
long after his appointment, Sharon started planning a major 
operation in Lebanon to stop the launching of Katyushas on 
Northern Israel and to oust the pLo from Beirut and southern 
Lebanon. He also sought to remove the Syrians from Beirut 
and install a government in Lebanon that would be willing to 
sign a peace treaty with Israel. After an attempted assassina- 
tion of the Israeli ambassador to London, Shlomo Argov, Sha- 
ron decided, in June 1982, to embark on Operation Peace for 
Galilee. However, two months before this, he implemented the 
very sensitive operation of withdrawal from the Rafa Salient 
and the removal of the settlers from Yamit and other Jewish 
settlements in the area. 

Regarding Lebanon, the government approved a limited 
operation, at a depth of 40 kilometers from the border with 
Israel. Yet Sharon continued the operation into Beirut, while, 
according to Menahem Begin’s son Zeev Binyamin *Begin, 
keeping vital information from the prime minister and mis- 
leading him. Sharon personally approved the entry of the 
Christian Phalange troops into the refugee camps of Sabra 
and Shatilla the day after Lebanon's president-elect, Bashir Je- 
mayel, was assassinated. Following the massacre that occurred 
in the camps, Sharon was found by the Kahane Committee 
of Inquiry set up by the Israeli government - after massive 
popular pressure to investigate the event — to be responsible 
for not preventing the massacre, and he was forced to resign 
from the Ministry of Defense, remaining in the government 
as minister without portfolio. Despite opposition in the *Israel 
Labor Party, Sharon was appointed minister of industry and 
trade in the National Unity Government formed in 1984. Soon 
after entering his new position Sharon traveled to the U.S. to 
appear in a libel suit that he had brought against Time maga- 
zine, which had published an article stating that the Kahane 
Committee Report included a secret appendix, according to 
which Sharon had encouraged the Jemayel family to take re- 
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venge against the Palestinians for Bashir’s assassination. Sha- 
ron won the suit on the facts but failed to prove malice. Sha- 
ron remained in the Ministry of Industry and Trade until 
February 1990 and continued to support Jewish settlement 
in the territories, proposing that the Palestinians be given 11 
autonomous areas. 

Following the government's decision on May 15, 1989, to 
hold elections in the territories, Sharon headed a group in the 
Likud, that also included David *Levy and Yitzhak *Modai, 
which tried to undermine the plan, and went so far as to leave 
the government in February 1990, after a stormy meeting of 
the Likud Central Committee. However, after the Labor Party 
brought the National Unity Government down in March, he 
rejoined the narrow government formed by Yitzhak *Shamir 
as minister of construction and housing. In this position Sha- 
ron assisted private associations that were engaged in purchas- 
ing property in the Old City of Jerusalem and in East Jeru- 
salem for Jewish settlement, and was involved in purchasing 
tens of thousands of caravans to house the wave of new immi- 
grants from the former Soviet Union that started pouring into 
Israel after 1989. Sharon opposed Israel's participation in the 
Madrid Conference in October 1991. In February 1992 he con- 
tended for the Likud leadership, but came in third after Shamir 
and Levy. He did not contend for the Likud leadership in 1993 
opposite Binyamin*Netanyahu, after the Likud’s electoral de- 
feat in the elections to the Thirteenth Knesset in 1992. 

In the government formed by Netanyahu after the elec- 
tions to the Fourteenth Knesset in 1996, a new Ministry of Na- 
tional Infrastructures was tailor-made for Sharon. Following 
Netanyahu’s defeat in the direct election for prime minister 
held in 1999, and Netanyahu’s decision to leave politics tem- 
porarily, Sharon finally assumed the leadership of the Likud. 
It was Sharon's decision at the end of September 2000 to pay 
a well-publicized visit the Temple Mount that triggered the 
outbreak of the second Intifada and led to the final break- 
down of Barak’s efforts to work out a permanent settlement 
with the Palestinians. 

In the elections for prime minister held in February 2001 
Sharon defeated Ehud *Barak. Following the elections, he set 
up a national unity government. Soon after his victory he 
cancelled the system of direct election of the prime minister. 
With the full cooperation of Minister of Defense Binyamin 
*Ben-Eliezer, who briefly served as chairman of the Labor 
Party, Sharon used massive force to try to crush the increas- 
ingly violent Intifada and, in the end of March 2002, launched 
Operation Defensive Shield, involving wide-scale incursions 
into the Palestinian towns in the West Bank, and prevent- 
ing Yasser *Arafat from leaving his residence in the Mukata’a 
compound in Ramallah. In November 2002, the Labor Party 
decided to leave the government, and new elections were held 
two months later. 

In the elections to the Sixteenth Knesset the Likud, un- 
der Sharon’s leadership, won an impressive victory. Sharon 
sought to establish another national unity government, but 
Labor refused, and he established a coalition with Shinui, the 
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NRP, and the National Union. After the elections, Sharon ap- 
proved the construction of a defensive fence to separate Israel 
from the West Bank and make it difficult for terrorists to en- 
ter Israel, arguing that the location of the fence did not imply 
the delineation of Israel’s future borders. At the beginning of 
2004 he introduced a unilateral disengagement plan, involving 
the dismantlement of all the Jewish settlements in the Gaza 
Strip, and several in Northern Samaria, as well as full Israeli 
withdrawal from these areas. This move led to a serious rift 
within the Likud and the breakup of his coalition. The dis- 
engagement took place in August 2005 (see *Gush Katif). In 
January 2005 he established an alternative coalition with the 
Labor Party and the Ashkenazi haredi parties, and with the 
help of several opposition parties managed to get the Knes- 
set to approve the implementation of the disengagement plan 
and the 2005 budget on March 30, 2005. At this point Sharon 
never specified what his plans were following the disengage- 
ment. Despite the very difficult political, military, and eco- 
nomic situation, and serious allegations of financial irregu- 
larities raised against him and his two sons, Omri and Gilad, 
Sharon’s popularity soared. 

In November 2005, with the Likud Central Committee 
threatening to depose him as party chairman over his po- 
litical policies and Likud mxs and cabinet ministers also op- 
posing him, Sharon left the Likud and founded the Kadimah 
Party, taking with him leading Likud figures, such as Ehud 
*Olmert, Tzipi *Livni, and Meir *Sheetrit, and joined by dis- 
affected Labor Party leaders such as Shimon *Peres. On Janu- 
ary 4, 2006, Sharon suffered a massive stroke which left him 
incapacitated. Ehud Olmert of Kadimah became acting prime 
minister and led the party to an election victory in March 
2006. 

Sharon's eldest son, Omri, was elected to the Sixteenth 
Knesset on the Likud list. 

With David Chanoff, Sharon published Warrior: the Au- 
tobiography of Ariel Sharon (1989). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Shavit, On the Wings of Eagles: The Story 
of Arik Sharon, Commander of the Israel Paratroopers (1972); U. Even, 
Arik: Darko Shel Lohem (1974); U. Dan, Sharon's Bridgehead (1975); 
Z. Schiff and Ehud Yaari, Milhemet Sholal (1984); U. Benziman, Sha- 
ron, an Israeli Caesar (1985); D. Aharavi, General Sharon’s War Against 
Time Magazine: His Trial and Vindication (1985); U. Dan, Blood Libel: 
the Inside Story of General Ariel Sharon's History-Making Suit Against 
Time Magazine (1987); A. Adiv and M. Schwartz, Sharon's Star Wars: 
Israel’s Seven Star Settlement Plan (1992); U. Dan, Ariel Sharon ba- 
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Orev: Ariel Sharon ve-Shimon Peres kemot she-Hem (2002). 


[Susan Hattis Rolef (2"¢ ed.)] 


SHARON, ARYEH (1900-1984), Israeli architect, among 
the most influential architects in Israel specializing in public 
buildings. Born in Poland, he went to Palestine in 1920 and 
joined kibbutz Gan Shemuel, working as a mason. Between 
1926 and 1930, he studied architecture at the Bauhaus in Des- 
sau, Germany, and then worked for two years in Berlin. He 
returned to Erez Israel in 1932 and planned and built many 
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cooperative housing projects in Tel Aviv. He grasped the con- 
nection between the social and political views of the Bauhaus 
to the Zionist ideology of the Yishuv. He also planned the 
new Beilinson Hospital, the old and new Agricultural Cen- 
ter, the Bet Brenner building in Tel Aviv, the Ichilov Hospi- 
tal, Tel Aviv, various buildings of the Weizmann Institute in 
Rehovot, and of The Hebrew University, Jerusalem. His ar- 
chitecture was known for the relationship between his build- 
ings and their natural surroundings and corresponded to the 
development of modern architecture over the years. It can be 
characterized as international and pragmatic. From 1948 to 
1953 Sharon was head of the Israel Government Planning De- 
partment and as such was responsible for the design of many 
of the new settlements. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Elhanani, The Struggle for Independence. 
The Israeli Architecture in the Twentieth Century (1998). 
[Abraham Erlik / Shaked Gilboa (274 ed.)] 


SHARON, NATHAN (1925- ), Israeli biochemist. Sharon 
was born in Brisk, Poland, and immigrated to Palestine in 
1934. He was educated at Tel Aviv High School and earned 
his M.Sc. (1950) and Ph.D. (1953) in biochemistry from the 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem. He was a research assistant 
at the Agricultural Research Station, Rehovot (1949-53), be- 
fore joining the staff of the department of biophysics at the 
Weizmann Institute (1954), where he was appointed profes- 
sor (1968) and head of department (1973-83 and 1987-90). 
He was dean of the faculty of biophysics and bioengineering 
for three periods between 1976 and 1986. He was professor 
emeritus after 1995. He also carried out postdoctoral research 
at Harvard Medical School and Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, Boston, and at Brookhaven National Laboratory, Upton, 
New York (1956-58). Sharon’s research initially concerned lec- 
tins, the proteins found in plants, microbes, and mammalian 
cells that combine with carbohydrate-containing proteins, 
and later extended to the broader field of sugar-containing 
proteins called glycoproteins and the associated field of gly- 
cobiology. These proteins have important roles in the growth 
and differentiation of normal cells and the changed behavior 
of cancer cells. Sharon has a particular interest in cell surface 
molecules in the family called adhesins and their role in per- 
mitting invading microbes to attach to and infect cells. He has 
used his discoveries to suggest simple forms of treatment, such 
as cranberry juice to prevent urinary tract infections, and to 
develop longer-term strategies for blocking microbial adher- 
ence to host cells. Sharon’s achievements have been interna- 
tionally recognized by many distinguished honors and awards. 
These include election to the Israel Academy of Sciences and 
Humanities (1992), the Israel Prize in biochemistry and medi- 
cine (1994), and foreign membership in the Academia Euro- 
paea (1999), the Polish Academy of Sciences (2000), and the 
American Society for Microbiology (2001). He served as a vis- 
iting professor at many leading universities in North America 
and Europe. Even after attaining emeritus status he continued 
to contribute original and frequently cited scientific papers 
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and to write authoritative reviews. His books on lectins and 
complex carbohydrates are highly regarded. His interest in 
scientific education includes three books of popular science 
and chairmanship of influential Israeli committees concerned 
with the advancement of science. 


[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


SHARONAH (Heb. 5311¥), moshav in northern Israel, in 
Lower Galilee, 3 mi. (5 km.) W. of Yavneel, affiliated with 
Tenuat ha-Moshavim. The village’s land was acquired in 1913 
by American Jews and a year later, in World War 1, the ground 
was abandoned. After the land passed over to the Jewish Na- 
tional Fund, moshav Sharonah was founded (1938) by a Gor- 
donia pioneer group from Eastern Europe, as part of an en- 
deavor to reinforce the “settlement bridge” between the Jezreel 
and Kinnarot valleys. In 1970 Sharonah had 178 inhabitants, 
increasing to 441 in 2002. Its farming was based on field crops, 
fruit orchards, and cattle. The name is mentioned by Eusebius 


(Onom. 162:4, 5). 
[Efraim Orni] 


SHARP, ISADORE NATANIEL (lIssy; 1931- ), Canadian 
hotel executive and philanthropist. Founder, chairman, and 
chief executive officer of Four Seasons Hotel Inc., Sharp was 
born in Toronto, Ontario. He graduated as an architect from 
Toronto's Ryerson Institute in 1952 and began in the construc- 
tion business with his father, Max Sharp. On his first trip to 
Europe in the late 1950s, Sharp became interested in building 
luxury hotels and in 1961 opened the Four Seasons Motor Ho- 
tel in Toronto. From that first hotel he created a worldwide 
chain that has set the industry standard for fine travel accom- 
modation. In 2005, Four Seasons Hotels and Resorts had 66 
hotels in 29 countries and more than 20 properties under de- 
velopment. In addition to numerous corporate directorships, 
Issy Sharp also applied his leadership skills to charitable and 
community causes. He initiated the corporate sponsorship 
program supporting the Terry Fox Marathon of Hope and is 
the founder of the annual Terry Fox Run Program, the largest 
single-day fundraising event for cancer research worldwide. 
In 1983, in recognition of his work on behalf of the Canadian 
Cancer Society, Sharp was the first recipient of the Ruth Hart- 
man Frankel Humanitarian Award. He continued to serve as 
a director of the National Terry Fox Run and the Terry Fox 
Humanitarian Award Program, as well as a governor of the 
Canadian Council of Christians and Jews. In 1985 he served 
as co-chairman of the United Jewish Appeal and in 1989 was 
named the Negev Dinner honouree by the Jewish National 
Fund of Canada. Among numerous other business and com- 
munity honors and awards, Sharp was appointed an Officer 
of the Order of Canada in 1993. 


[Andrea Knight (24 ed.)] 
SHARUHEN (Heb. 1911), city in the territory of the tribe of 


Simeon (Josh. 19:6); in the Septuagint, the name is translated 
as “their fields” (sedoteihem). The parallel passage in Joshua 
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15:32 has Shilhim, and that in 1 Chronicles 4:31 has Shaaraim. 
Opinions are divided between these being variations of the 
same name or different places. In Egyptian sources, Sharuhen 
appears as a Hyksos stronghold besieged for three years by 
the army of Ahmose I after the expulsion of the Hyksos from 
Egypt. It remained an Egyptian fortress under Thutmosis 111. 
It was evidently the starting point of Shishak’s Negev campaign 
(no. 125 in his list of Canaanite cities). These data have led Al- 
bright to identify Sharuhen with Tell al-Fari‘a (present-day 
Tel Sharuhen), an ancient mound on the Besor River, about 
18% mi. (30 km.) west of Beer-Sheba. Between 1927-1929 it 
was excavated by *Petrie, who identified it with Beth-Pelet. Re- 
mains include a Hyksos fortification; strata of the Philistine, 
Israelite, and Persian periods; Hyksos and Philistine tombs; 
Jewish coins; and a Roman fort. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Petrie, Beth Pelet (1930); Albright, in: Ba- 
SOR, 33 (1929), 7; Alt, in: JPOs, 15 (1935), 310ff.; Abel, Geog, 2 (1938), 


451; Aharoni, Land, index. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


SHAS (Heb. 0”v’), an abbreviation consisting of the initials 
of Shishah Sedarim (Heb. 0°779 AWW), or Shita Sidra (Aram. 
N77°0 Nw), the “six orders” into which the Mishnah is di- 
vided. The full Aramaic term is found in Bava Mezia 85b, the 
full Hebrew in Esther Rabbah 1:12. The abbreviation does not 
appear in the manuscripts of the early editions of the Talmud 
and was first used in the Basle edition (1578-81) because of 
the objection of the censor to the term Talmud. It appears in 
Hagigah 10a and Shabbat 63a. In both of these passages the 
Munich manuscript reads 871199 (talmuda). Tosafot to San- 
hedrin 24a quotes Avodah Zarah 19b 0"wa w°?w (shelish ba- 
Shas; “A third of one’s time should be devoted to Shas”) where 
the printed editions read 71173 (ba-Talmud). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.N.N. Rabbinovicz, Maamar al Hadpasat 
ha-Talmud, ed. by A.M. Habermann (1952), 76f. esp. n. 7. 


[Harry Freedman] 


SHAS (Sephardi Torah Guardians), Israeli political party. 
Shas was established in 1984 before the elections to the Elev- 
enth Knesset, in protest over the small representation of Se- 
phardim in the haredi *Agudat Israel, and with the support of 
Rabbi Eliezer Menahem *Shach. Shas’ spiritual leader from the 
very start was former Chief Sephardi Rabbi Ovadiah * Yosef, 
who established a seven-member Council of Torah Sages. At 
first the party’s political leader was Rabbi Yitzhak Hayyim 
Peretz. True to its slogan of “restoring the pristine splendor” 
(Hahzarat Atarah le-Yoshnah) Shas established an indepen- 
dent education system called El ha-Ma/ayan, and started to ac- 
tively engage in bringing members of the Sephardi community 
back to religion. In the elections to the Eleventh Knesset Shas 
won four seats, compared to Agudat Israel’s two, receiving not 
only the support of haredi voters, but also of many traditional 
voters. While Shas followed an extreme policy on issues of re- 
ligion and state, at first it followed a moderate policy on the 
peace issue, after Yosef had declared that lives were more im- 
portant than territories. 
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Shas joined the National Unity Government formed in 
1984, and Peretz was appointed minister of the interior. He 
resigned in January 1987 over the Shoshana (Susan) Miller af- 
fair, after the High Court of Justice ruled that Ms. Miller be 
registered in her 1p card as Jewish, even though she has been 
converted to Judaism by a Reform rabbi. The Ministry of the 
Interior was now run by the director general of the ministry, 
Aryeh *Deri. Peretz later returned to the government as min- 
ister without portfolio. 

In the elections to the Twelfth Knesset in 1988, Shas won 
six seats, and once again joined the National Unity Govern- 
ment, in which Deri, now officially recognized as the politi- 
cal leader of Shas, was appointed minister of the interior. It 
was Deri, in collusion with Haim *Ramon of the *Israel Labor 
Party, who helped Shimon *Peres bring down the government 
in March 1990, when five of Shas’ MKs were absent during a 
vote on a motion of no-confidence in the government. But af- 
ter Peres failed to establish a new government, Shas joined 
the new right-wing-religious government established by 
Yitzhak *Shamir. 

In the elections to the Thirteenth Knesset in 1992 Shas re- 
tained its six seats, and despite allegations of mismanagement 
of funds by the party’s educational institutions and charges 
of corruption against several of its Knesset members, Prime 
Minister Yitzhak *Rabin included Shas as the only religious 
party in his government, offering Shas many of the power 
positions previously held by the *National Religious Party. 
After a prolonged struggle, Shas managed to bring about the 
removal of Shulamit *Aloni from the Ministry of Education 
and Culture. However, external pressures and criminal charges 
brought against Deri that resulted in demands by the attor- 
ney general that he resign, led to its resignation from the gov- 
ernment in August 1993, one month before the signing of the 
Declaration of Principles with the pLo in Washington. Efforts 
to bring Shas back into the government failed. Nevertheless, 
it joined Ramon’s new list in the *Histadrut elections in May 
1994, and was thus a partner to the revolutionary changes in 
the Histadrut that followed. 

In the elections to the Fourteenth Knesset in 1996, Shas, 
still under Deri’s political leadership, but now less dovish than 
before, garnered 10 Knesset seats and joined the government 
formed by Binyamin *Netanyahu, even though Deri himself 
was not given a ministerial post. Deri was, nevertheless, alleg- 
edly involved in the attempts to get Ronnie Bar-On appointed 
attorney general. In the elections to the Fifteenth Knesset in 
1999, Shas, now under the political leadership of Rabbi Eliahu 
(Eli) Yishai, received a record 17 seats. Shas joined the gov- 
ernment formed by Ehud *Barak, but left over Barak’s will- 
ingness to make far-reaching concessions to the Palestinian 
Authority. It then joined the government formed by Ariel 
*Sharon after he won in the elections for prime minister held 
in 2001. In the elections to the Sixteenth Knesset held in 2003, 
Shas lost six of its seats to the Likud. This was due to the de- 
parture of Deri from the political scene, divisions in the Se- 
phardi haredi camp, a deterioration in Shas’ financial situa- 
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tion, and some embarrassing statements by Rabbi Yosef in 
the course of his weekly lessons. Shas remained outside the 
new government formed by Sharon, and despite talks held 
with the Likud at the end of 2004 and the beginning of 2005 
about a possible entry of Shas into the government after the 
departure of the National Union, the nrp, and Shinui, Shas, 
believing that early elections lay ahead, chose to remain out- 
side. In the course of the Sixteenth Knesset Shas opposed 
the government both over Netanyahu’s economic policy that 
greatly reduced social transfer payments, and especially child 
support benefits, and over Sharon's disengagement policy. In 
the March 2006 elections to the Seventeenth Knesset, Shas 
received 12 seats and rejoined the government with four cab- 
inet posts, including Yishai as minister of industry, trade and 
labor. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Friedman, Ha-Hevrah ha-Haredit (1991); 
H. Nirel, Tenuat ha-Sephardim Shomrei ha-Torah - Shas: Hithavvuto 
shel Shesaa Adaati Dati ba-Migzar ha-Haredi (1992); M. Rahat, Shas - 
Ha-Ruah ve-ha-Koah: Eikh Nizhah Shas et ha-Politikah ha-Yisraelit 
(1998); A. Dayan, Ha-Maayan ha-Mitgaber: Sippurah shel Tenuat Shas 
(1999); Y. Peled, Shas: Etgar ha-Yisraeliyyut (2001); R. Tesler, Beshem 
ha-Shem: Shas ve-ha-Mahapekhah ha-Datit (2003); Y. Lupo, Ha-Im 
Tahzir Shas Atarah le-Yoshnah (2004). 


SHASHU, SALIM (1926- ), Iraqi poet and journalist. A 
Baghdad lawyer and teacher, Shashu immigrated to Israel in 
1951 and edited the Arabic weekly al-Manar, also working for 
the Arabic section of the Israel Broadcasting Authority. He 
hailed Israel's military achievements in his nationalist poems. 
His verse collection Fi Alam al-Nir (“In the World of Light? 
1959) was dedicated to President Ben-Zvi. 


[Shmuel Moreh] 


SHATNER, WILLIAM (1931- ), Canadian actor-writer. 
Shatner was born in Montreal. His paternal grandfather, Wolf 
Shattner, had changed the family name after emigrating from 
the Ukraine. Even before his teen years, Shatner was work- 
ing professionally for the Canadian Broadcasting Company. 
He studied business at McGill University and in 1951 acted in 
the Canadian feature The Butler’s Night Off: He had planned 
to go into the clothing business with his father after gradu- 
ating with a bachelor’s degree in 1952, but instead joined the 
Canadian Repertory Theatre (1952-54) in Ottawa and then 
the Stratford Shakespeare Festival (1954-56) in Stratford, 
Ontario. He played Ranger Bob on the children’s television 
series Howdy Doody in 1954 and starred in a live adaptation 
of Herman Melville's Billy Budd (1955). In 1956 Shatner made 
his Broadway debut with Tamburlaine the Great. In 1958, he 
made his U.S. feature film debut in The Brothers Karamazov 
and starred in the Broadway production of The World of Su- 
zie Wong, which took the 1959 Theatre World Award. Shatner 
appeared in the feature Judgment at Nuremberg (1961) while 
working in television programs like Playhouse 90 and Studio 
One, and then in the Broadway production of A Shot in the 
Dark. In 1962, he starred in the acclaimed film The Intruder, 
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which he followed with appearances on The Twilight Zone 
and 77 Sunset Strip, and a starring role in the short-lived tele- 
vision series For the People (1965). In 1966, Shatner was cast 
as Captain Kirk in Star Trek, a part he played until NBc can- 
celed the series on Sept. 2, 1969. After a divorce wiped out his 
finances he continued to act on television, including an adap- 
tation of the book Go Ask Alice (1973), but the role of Kirk had 
typecast Shatner and he found himself mostly relegated to bit 
parts in action films. Shatner rejoined the Star Trek cast and 
provided the voice for Kirk in an animated series (1973-75). 
This was followed by a failed attempt to relaunch a syndicated 
live Star Trek series, which evolved to become a series of films 
that featured Shatner’s Kirk from 1979 to 1994. Shatner found 
himself back on television as a cop in the series TJ. Hooker 
(1982-86) and then as host of the reality television series Res- 
cue 911 (1989-95). In 1989, Shatner began publishing his long- 
running TekWar series of science-fiction novels and helped 
adapt them to television. After serving as a spokesperson for 
Priceline.com from 1998, he returned to acting in 2003 with 
guest appearances as Denny Crane on David E. Kelley’s The 
Practice, which earned him an Emmy for best guest actor. In 
2004, he joined the spin-off series, Boston Legal, reprising his 
role as Crane and earning a Golden Globe and another Emmy. 
Shatner was a longtime breeder of American quarter horses, 
and raised money for various charities, including Ahead With 
Horses and Children’s Museum of Los Angeles. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: “Shatner, William,” in: Contemporary Au- 
thors Online (Thomson Gale, 2005); “William Shatner,” at: http:// 


en.wikipedia.org. 
P [Adam Wills (2"4 ed.)] 


SHATZKES, MOSES (1881-1958), rosh yeshivah. Born in 
Vilna, Shatzkes was raised by his stepfather, Isaac *Blaser, a 
foremost exponent of the *Musar movement. Shatzkes stud- 
ied at the *Telz yeshivah where he became a leading disciple 
of its rosh yeshivah, Eliezer Gordon. In 1909 Shatzkes was 
appointed rabbi of Lipnishki, and in 1915 of Ivo, both in the 
province of Vilna. After World War 1, he was active in guid- 
ing Vilna’s Jewish relief organization and the Va’ad ha-Yeshi- 
vot. In 1930 he was elected to the important position of the 
rabbi of Lomza, and in this capacity served as one of the lead- 
ers of Polish-Lithuanian Jewry until the war forced him to 
flee to Vilna in 1939. There he was appointed the head of the 
Grodno yeshivah after the death of its previous rosh yeshivah, 
Rabbi Simeon *Shkop. He immigrated to the United States in 
1941, and became a senior member of the faculty of the Rabbi 
Isaac Elhanan Theological Seminary of the Yeshiva University. 
Shatzkes’ annotations to Blaser’s works were published under 
the title Anaf Peri as an appendix to the second volume of the 
latter’s Peri Yizhak (Jerusalem, 1913). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: O.Z. Rand, Toledot Anshei Shem (1950), 


132. 
[Aaron Rothkoff] 


SHATZKES, MOSES AARON (1825-1899), Hebrew writer. 
Born in Karlin, Belorussia, he studied in Lithuanian yeshi- 
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some 1.1 million Jews that year. In 1942 they murdered an- 
other 2.7 million Jews, of whom less than 10 percent died in 
Auschwitz. The year the crematoria of Auschwitz came into 
operation the number of victims dropped to 500,000, half of 
whom were killed in Auschwitz. All the Jews whom the Ger- 
mans had been able to catch easily had been trapped. In June 
and July 1943 average daily transports brought 275 Jews into 
the camp. The crematoria could easily keep up, despite the fact 
that crematoria 2 and 4 were out of commission because of 
technical difficulties. This lull gave the Germans the oppor- 
tunity to liquidate the nearby Sosnowiec Ghetto in August. It 
was in Sosnowiec that, two years earlier, the OSwiecim Jew- 
ish community had been imprisoned to make space for Ger- 
man settlers and 1c Farben personnel. The camp numbered 
74,000 inmates that month, or one-third of the total prisoner 
population of the entire German concentration camp system. 
In the fall and winter the number of arrivals dropped again to 
some 250 people per day. 

Almost all transports were still subjected to selection. A 
train of 5,006 Jews of all ages from Theresienstadt on Septem- 
ber 9 was a notable exception. The Theresienstadt Jews were 
allowed to keep their clothes and hair, and they were quar- 
tered in section B 11b of Birkenau, the so-called Czech family 
camp. This unusual event occurred again on December 16, 
when 2,491 Jews arrived from Terezin, and on December 20 
with another transport of 2,471 Jews. Everyone was registered 
into the camp. In the context of Auschwitz, this seemed to be a 
stable situation, so stable that the well-known educator Freddy 
Hirsch established a children’s program in Block 31. But noth- 
ing in Auschwitz was secure. On March 7, all those who had 
come on the first transport were forced to write postcards to 
their family and friends in Theresienstadt. Then they were 
killed. The Germans had waited six months to murder them 
because the Red Cross had visited Theresienstadt and the ss 
wanted to be able to prove to that charitable organization that 
inmates shipped from Theresienstadt to Auschwitz were alive 
and well. They could have saved themselves the trouble: the 
Red Cross never asked what happened to deported Jews. 

As killing abated in the fall of 1943, the regime in the 
camp became less violent. An ss judge, Konrad Morgen, ini- 
tiated an investigation into corruption and theft of valuables 
in the camp, and he focused on the head of the camp Gestapo, 
ss-Second Lieutenant Maximilian Grabner. Morgen ordered 
Grabner’s arrest in October for corruption and for having ex- 
ceeded the boundaries of his authority in killing at least 2,000 
prisoners “beyond the general guidelines.” Morgen did not 
bring a case against Hoess, but he was sufficiently implicated 
to be relieved of his duties as Kommandant in November 1943 
and transferred to Berlin. His successor was ss-Lieutenant 
Colonel Arthur Liebehenschel, a manager in ss headquar- 
ters who had never worked in a concentration camp. In an 
attempt to improve the situation for the inmates, Liebehen- 
schel abolished the selection of the Muselmaenner and some- 
what lightened the regime in the main camp. He also reorga- 
nized the camps administratively. Auschwitz, Birkenau, and 
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Monowitz became separate camps, known as Auschwitz 1, 11, 
and 111. Liebehenschel took control of Auschwitz 1 and ap- 
pointed ss-Major Friedrich Hartjenstein as Kommandant of 
Auschwitz 11. ss-Captain Heinrich Schwartz took charge of 
Auschwitz 111. 

The major project of the Auschwitz ss at this time was to 
foster an increasingly lucrative collaboration between German 
industry in Upper Silesia and the camp. They established three 
satellite camps in 1942 to provide slave labor to the 1c Farben 
synthetic rubber and fuel plant in Monowitz, the coal mines 
in nearby Jawischowitz, and German industry in Chelmek; 
in 1943, five more satellite camps were set up; and in 1944, 
another 19. In 1942, 4,600 prisoners (of 24,000) worked for 
outside firms; in 1943 the number had increased to 15,000 (of 
88,000); and in 1944 some 37,000 (of 105,000). When the camp 
was evacuated in early 1945, more than half the prisoners pro- 
vided slave labor outside of the camp. The rest worked in the 
construction and maintenance of the camp, in ss-owned com- 
panies, and in the amelioration of the 15-square-mile estate 
around the camp. All of it - the outside firms, ss-owned com- 
panies, mines, factories, construction, and fieldwork -— was 
lethal. Prisoners worked long hours on starvation diets, with 
insufficient clothing in the winter, no safety protections, and 
subject to brutal treatment by supervisors and guards. Regu- 
lar selections ensured that any prisoner who could not keep 
the pace was sent to the gas chambers. 

Prisoners were not dispatched as slave laborers alone. 
They were also given to physicians as guinea pigs. Doctors ex- 
perimented on concentration camp inmates from the begin- 
ning of the war. In Dachau, recent medical graduates of the 
ss medical academy in Graz were offered inmates for surgery 
practice. In the same camp, Dr. Claus Carl Schilling injected 
inmates with live malaria cells, assuming they would develop 
resistance to it. Hundreds died. Testing the survival chances 
of airmen who had to bail out of planes at high altitude, or 
sailors on the open sea, physicians put Dachau inmates into 
low-pressure low-oxygen chambers, submerged them for long 
periods in ice-cold water, or gave them seawater to drink. They 
died horrible deaths. “Research” in Auschwitz concentrated 
on mass sterilization of able-bodied Jews without impair- 
ing their ability to work. One professor of medicine, Dr. Carl 
Clauberg, subjected women inmates to massive doses of x-rays 
in Block 10 of the main camp, which killed many. 

The most assiduous and notorious medical “researcher; 
Jozef *Mengele, arrived in Auschwitz on May 30, 1943. His 
interests grew out of his work at the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute 
in Berlin, where he had served as research assistant to Otmar 
von Verschuer, a pioneer in the study of inherited diseases 
through research with twins. Mengele well knew that com- 
parative autopsies on twins would provide ideal study con- 
ditions, but twins rarely died simultaneously and at a conve- 
nient location for the researcher. Auschwitz offered him an 
opportunity to do what was impossible elsewhere. He set up 
a block for twins in the gypsy camp where he conducted bra- 
zenly diabolical “experiments.” Interested in eye color, he in- 
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vot, and then joined the *Haskalah movement. He gained a 
literary reputation through his book Ha-Mafteah (“The Key,’ 
1869). The book analyzes talmudic legends, starting from 
the premise that they are merely ethical allegories, not to be 
taken literally. This theory, acceptable to the moderates of the 
Haskalah movement, was anathema to Orthodox Jews, who 
tried to prevent publication of the book, and in some towns 
even burned copies. Shatzkes wrote articles in the same vein 
(Ha-Asif, 2 (1885), 241-61; Ha-Sifrut, 3 (1889/90), 103-18; and 
others). In Yiddish he published anonymously Der Yudisher 
for Pesakh (“Preparations for Passover,’ 1881) in which he at- 
tacked superstitions associated with the Passover festival. To- 
ward the end of his life, he moved to Kiev, where he became a 
leading figure in the Haskalah circle, noted for his pungently 
witty conversation. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 4 (1929), 494-500; Kres- 


sel, Leksikon, 2 (1962), 975-6. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


SHATZKY, JACOB (1893-1956), historian. Born in Warsaw, 
Shatzky received his doctorate in 1922 for a dissertation on 
19'*-century Polish-Jewish history. During World War 1 he 
served as an officer in the Polish Legion. From 1913 on he wrote 
Polish articles and reviews on Jewish literary and historical 
subjects. He came to write mainly in Yiddish after 1922, the 
year he settled in the U.S., where he was one of the founders 
of the U.S. section of *y1vo. From 1929 until his death he was 
librarian of the New York State Psychiatric Institute. 

Shatzky’s range was extraordinarily wide: Spinoza, psy- 
chiatry, theater, music, folklore, literature, language, and other 
areas. His principal field, however, was Eastern European 
Jewish history, and his major work was his history of Warsaw 
Jewry. He was an indefatigable and often querulous reviewer 
of scholarly works. The quality and accuracy of his own his- 
torical scholarship has often been questioned. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Kosover and M. Unger, in: Annual of 
the Yiddish Scientific Institute, 2 (1939), 249-329 (Yid.), list of works 
1913-39; Malachi, in: Shatsky Bukh (1958), 325-68, list of works 
1940-56; Rejzen, Leksikon, 4 (1929), 489-94. 


[Leonard Prager] 


SHAUL (Shaool), ANWAR (1904-1984), Iraqi poet and jour- 
nalist. Born in *Baghdad, Shaul was editor (1924-25) of the 
Arabic-language Iraqi Zionist journal, al-Misbah. At that time 
he also wrote poems expressing his Jewish national convic- 
tions. He was secretary of the Baghdad Jewish community 
for three years, but then became estranged from the Jewish 
community. In 1937 he went so far as to sign an anti-Zionist 
declaration. 

Shaul was the first Iraqi to deal with the life of the masses 
and to demand the abolition of the veil and an improvement 
in the status of women. His first stories were published in the 
anthology al-Hisdd al-Awwal (“The First Crop,” 1930). He 
compiled an anthology of translated short stories titled Qisas 
min al-Gharb (“Stories from the West,’ 1937). His other books 
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are Fi Ziham al-Madina (“In the Tumult of the City,” 1955) and 
a volume of poems, Hamasat al-Zaman (“Whispers of Time,’ 
1956). Like his colleague Meir Basri (1912- ), he considered 
himself an Iraqi Jew, a member of the Arab Iraqi nation; he did 
not immigrate to Israel with the great majority of Iraqi Jewry 
in 1951. However he left Iraq in 1971. He was a prolific writer 
and published in literary periodicals in the Arab world. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Marmorstein, in: Jjso (Dec. 1959), 187- 


200. 
[Hayyim J. Cohen] 


SHAVEI ZION (Heb. J18 ’2W; “Those who Return to Zion”), 
moshav shittufi in northern Israel, in the Acre Plain, 2 mi. 
(3 km.) S. of Nahariyyah, affiliated with Ha-Ihud ha-Hakla’i. 
Shavei Zion was founded in 1938 by a group of German-Jewish 
immigrants who were descended from generations of farm- 
ers and cattle merchants in the village of Rexingen, Wuert- 
temberg. Shavei Zion was one of the first villages to adopt 
the moshav shittufi form of settlement. Although not strictly 
Orthodox, the settlers preserve traditional Judaism as part of 
their social organization. In 1970 the village had 312 inhabit- 
ants, rising to 619 in 2002. The moshav economy was based 
on industry, farming, and tourism, including a plastics factory 
and a resort and beach. 


[Efram Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


SHAVELSON, CLARA LEMLICH (1886-1982), U.S. labor 
organizer, suffragist, communist, and consumer activist. Born 
to religiously observant parents in Gorodok, Ukraine, Lem- 
lich was already a committed revolutionary when her family 
came to the United States in 1903. At 17, she supported her 
family by working in a Lower East Side shirtwaist (blouse) 
manufacturing shop. 

In 1905, Lemlich began organizing waistmakers into the 
nascent *International Ladies Garment Workers Union and 
was a co-founder of ILGwu Local 25. At a time when most of 
the union consisted of skilled male workers, Lemlich’s recruits 
were largely young immigrant women. She emerged as a leader 
ofa strike at the Leiserson shop in the fall of 1909. Company 
guards and policemen singled Lemlich out on the picket line, 
breaking six of her ribs and arresting her 17 times. In Novem- 
ber, 1909, Lemlich interrupted a mass meeting called by the 
ILGWU. Wresting the podium from a roster of speakers that 
did not include any working women, she called for a general 
strike. Her oration in Yiddish ignited what became known as 
the “Uprising of the Twenty Thousand” In subsequent weeks, 
30 to 40 thousand garment workers, mostly young Jewish 
women, walked out of their workplaces. 

Following the strike settlement, garment shops in New 
York would not hire Lemlich. After working part time as a 
union organizer, she accepted a full time job as a suffrage ad- 
vocate. Her relationship with the middle-class women who 
hired her quickly soured, and she was fired within the year. 
Soon after, Lemlich married Joe Shavelson and moved to 
Brooklyn. Now a housewife with children, she began mobi- 
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lizing other women in her own position, insisting that house- 
wives, as the prime consumers for working class families, were 
as important to the class struggle as wage-earners. 

Under the rubric of the Communist Party, which she 
joined in 1926, Shavelson co-founded the United Council of 
Working Women. Initially supporting striking workers with 
food and childcare, the group expanded its scope by leading 
food boycotts, rent strikes, and demonstrations. In 1935, the 
group changed its name to the Progressive Women’s Coun- 
cils and continued its consumer protests with other New York 
women’s organizations. Their alliance started the successful 
meat boycott of 1935 which spread from New York to major 
urban areas across the nation and reduced the price of meat 
in hundreds of American cities. 

Shavelson remained politically active until the end of her 
life. Through the 1950s, despite FBI monitoring, she protested 
the nuclear arms race and the Rosenberg executions. She con- 
tinued her political work through the 1960s and 1970s, where, 
at the Jewish Home for the Aged in Los Angeles, she helped 
the orderlies organize a union. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Orleck, Common Sense and a Little Fire: 
Women and Working Class Politics in the United States, 1900-1965 
(1995); idem, “Shavelson, Clara Lemlich,’ P.E. Hyman and D.D. 
Moore (ed.), in: Jewish Women in America (1998), 2:1238-41; M. 
Tax, The Rising of the Women: Feminist Solidarity and Class Conflict, 


1880-1917 (1980). 
[Rachel Kranson (2™ ed.)] 


SHAVUOT (Heb. niyiiv; “weeks,” Pentecost, “the 50‘ day”), 
the festival celebrated on the sixth of Sivan (and also on the 
seventh outside Israel). The biblical names for the festival are: 
“Hag Shavuot” (“Feast of Weeks,” Ex. 34:22; Deut. 16:10); “Yom 
ha-Bikkurim” (“The Day of the First-fruits,” Num. 28:26), and 
“Hag ha-Kazir” (“The Harvest Feast,’ Ex. 23:16). The rabbinic 
name is “Azeret” (RH 1, 2; Hag. 2, 4). This word, of uncertain 
meaning but generally translated as “solemn assembly,’ occurs 
also in connection with the day following the Festival of Suk- 
kot (Lev. 23:36; Num. 29:35). This would seem to suggest that, 
for the rabbis, Shavuot is an additional one day feast to Pass- 
over just as there is an additional one day feast to Tabernacles 
(see Targ. Onk. to Num. 28:26 and pdRK 192a-93a). 


History 

This feast, one of the three *pilgrim festivals (Deut. 16:16), 
marked the end of the barley and the beginning of the wheat 
harvest. According to the critical view, it was probably a mid- 
summer festival in origin and taken over from the Canaan- 
ites. It is stated in Leviticus: “From the day after the Sabbath, 
the day that you bring the sheaf of wave-offering you shall 
count (until) seven full weeks have elapsed: you shall count 
fifty days, until the day after the seventh week; then you shall 
bring an offering of new grain to the Lord” (Lev. 23:15-16 and 
to 21). Leviticus 23:11 states that the sheaf was waved on the 
day after the Sabbath on the festival of Passover. Thus Sha- 
vuot falls 50 days after this day. The *Sadducees (and later the 
*Karaites) understood the term “Sabbath” in these verses lit- 
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erally; hence, for them Shavuot always falls on a Sunday. The 
*Pharisees, however, interpreted “Sabbath” as the first day of 
Passover (which was a Sabbath, “day of rest”) so that for them 
Shavuot always falls on the 51°t day from the first day of Pass- 
over (Sifra Emor Perek 12; Men. 65a—66a). The *Beta Israel 
(Falashas) interpreted “the day after Sabbath” as meaning the 
day after Passover so that for them Shavuot falls on the 12" 
of Sivan. The community of *Qumran apparently interpreted 
“Sabbath” as the Sabbath after the end of the Passover festival, 
and as they had a fixed solar calendar, this “Sabbath” always 
fell on the 26 of Nisan so that Shavuot always came out on 
Sunday the 15** of Sivan. 

On this festival in Temple times two loaves (shetei ha- 
lehem) were “waved before the Lord” (Lev. 23:17-20). These 
had to be offered only from the finest wheat, from produce 
grown that year in Erez Israel (Men. 8:1). Shavuot was associ- 
ated with the bringing of the *bikkurim, “the first ripe fruits,” 
to the Sanctuary (Ex. 23:19; Deut. 26:1-11). The Mishnah (Bik. 
1, 6) states that the period for bringing them was any time from 
Shavuot to Sukkot. The villagers would first assemble in the 
large town of the district and would go up together with their 
first ripe fruits to the Temple, where they would be welcomed 
with song by the levites (Bik. 3:2-4). In rabbinic times a re- 
markable transformation of the festival took place. Based on 
the verse: “In the third month after the children of Israel were 
gone forth out of the land of Egypt, the same day came they 
into the wilderness of Sinai” (Ex. 19:1), the festival became the 
anniversary of the giving of the Torah at Sinai. The description 
of the feast in the liturgy is “zeman mattan toratenu” (“the time 
of the giving of our Torah”). The transformation was in accord 
with a process to be observed in the Bible in which the ancient 
agricultural feasts were transformed into festivals marking the 
anniversaries of significant historical events in the life of the 
people. Both Passover and Sukkot are connected with the Exo- 
dus; it was natural to link Shavuot with this event. 

It is possible that the Pharisees insisted that Shavuot be 
observed on a fixed day because they wished to affirm that 
the festival commemorated the Sinaitic theophany which oc- 
curred on the 50" day after the Exodus (following the general 
Pharisaic belief in an oral Torah reaching back to Moses which 
the Sadducees denied), and because a purely agricultural fes- 
tival had little meaning for the town dwellers who made up 
the Pharisaic party (L. Finkelstein, Pharisees (19627), 115-8, 
641-54). If this is correct, the transformation into a historical 
feast took place before the present era. However, neither Jo- 
sephus nor Philo refers to Shavuot as “the time of the giving 
of our Torah,” and none of the references in the rabbinic lit- 
erature to the Torah being given on this day (e.g., Shab. 86b) 
is earlier than the second century c.£., though there may well 
have been a tradition far earlier than this. The earliest clear 
references to Shavuot as the anniversary of the giving of the 
Torah are from the third century, e.g., the saying of R. Eleazar 
that all authorities agree that it is necessary to rejoice with 
good food and wine on Azeret because it is the day on which 
the Torah was given (Pes. 68b). 
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In some medieval communities it was customary to in- 
troduce children to the Hebrew school on Shavuot, the sea- 
son of the giving of the Torah. At this initiation ceremony 
the child, at the age of five or thereabouts, was placed on the 
reading desk in the synagogue and from there was taken to the 
school where he began to make his first attempts at reading the 
Hebrew alphabet. He was then given cakes, honey, and sweets 
“that the Torah might be sweet on his lips” In many modern 
synagogues, particularly Reform, the confirmation of older 
children takes place on Shavuot (see *Bar Mitzvah). 


The Laws and Customs of Shavuot 
Unlike Passover and Sukkot, Shavuot has few special ritu- 
als, and those it does have are late. This is entirely explicable 
in view of the development of the festival mentioned above. 
The harvest associations no longer had much meaning once 
the Temple was destroyed, and there are no biblical ceremo- 
nies connected with the giving of the Torah since this motif 
is post-biblical. In modern Israel attempts have been made 
to revive some of the harvest ceremonies (see *Kibbutz Fes- 
tivals). In the synagogue it is customary to read the Book of 
Ruth on Shavuot. Among the reasons given are that the events 
recorded in Ruth took place at harvest time (Ruth 2:23); that 
Ruth was the ancestor of David (Ruth 4:17) who, tradition- 
ally, died on Shavuot; that Ruth’s “conversion” to Judaism is 
appropriate reading for the festival which commemorates 
the giving of the Torah; and that Ruth’s loyalty is symbolic of 
Israel's loyalty to the Torah. The portion of the Torah read in 
the synagogue on the first day is the account of the theophany 
at Sinai (Ex. 19:1-20:26). In the Ashkenazi rite it is prefaced 
by chanting the Aramaic *Akdamut hymn composed by Meir 
b. Isaac Nehorai of Orleans (11"* century) in praise of Israel's 
faithfulness to the Torah. The haftarah for the first day is the 
vision of Ezekiel (Ezek. 1-2) because of its parallel to the vision 
of the whole people at Sinai. The haftarah for the second day 
is Habakkuk’s prayer (Hab. 3) because it similarly describes a 
theophany. This, too, is prefaced by an Aramaic hymn in praise 
of the Torah, “*Yeziv Pitgam,; composed by Jacob b. Meir of 
Troyes (1100-1171). Under the influence of the Kabbalah it be- 
came customary to spend the whole of the first night as a vigil 
in which selected passages from all the Jewish religious clas- 
sics are read (tikkun leil Shavuot). A less observed custom is 
to recite the whole of the Book of Psalms on the second night 
because of the association of the festival with David. 

The Torah reading for the first day (Ex. 19-20) includes 
the *Ten Commandments. Although the Mishnah (Tam. 5:1) 
states that the Ten Commandments were recited each day in 
the Temple, the rabbis discouraged their recitation outside the 
Temple to refute the claims of the “sectarians” that only these, 
and not the whole Torah, were given to Moses at Sinai (Ber. 
12a). During the Middle Ages there were some protests against 
the practice of standing while the Ten Commandments were 
read on Shavuot. However the custom for the whole congre- 
gation to stand is still followed on the grounds that the tal- 
mudic objection to any special significance being attached to 
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the Decalogue cannot apply to congregational reading from 
the Scroll, since the whole of the Torah is written in the Scroll. 
The account of the revelation on Mount Sinai is usually sung 
to a specially solemn tune. 

It is customary to adorn the synagogue with plants and 
flowers on Shavuot because, tradition has it, Sinai was a green 
mountain; and with trees, because Shavuot is judgment day for 
the fruit of the tree (RH 1:2). Some authorities disapproved of 
the custom because of its similarity to certain church rites (see 
*Hukkat ha-Goi). It isa home custom to eat dairy products on 
Shavuot because the Torah is compared to milk (Song 4:11) 
and because the law of the first fruits is placed in juxtaposition 
to a law concerning milk (Ex. 23:19). In some communities it 
is customary to eat triangular pancakes stuffed with meat or 
cheese because the Torah is of three parts (Pentateuch, Proph- 
ets, and Hagiographa) and was given to a people of three parts 
(priests, levites, and Israelites) on the third month through 
Moses who was the third child of his parents. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Zevin: Ha-Moadim ba-Halakhah (1949”); 
C. Pearl, Guide to Shavuoth (1959); Y.T. Lewinsky, Sefer ha-Moadim, 3 
(19537); H. Schauss, Guide to Jewish Holy Days (1966*), 86-95. 


[Louis Jacobs] 


SHAW, ARTIE (Arthur Arshawsky; 1910-2004), jazz clari- 
netist, bandleader, composer, and arranger. Born in New York, 
Shaw joined Johnny Cavallaro’s dance band in 1925 as an alto 
saxophonist. From 1926 to 1929 he worked in Cleveland as 
musical director and arranger for an orchestra led by Austin 
Wylie. He then toured as a tenor saxophonist with Irving Aar- 
onson’s band. From 1931 to 1934 he worked as a freelance stu- 
dio musician and in 1937 formed a conventional swing band. 
This group, which included Billie Holiday, marked his break- 
through to public fame and established him as a rival to Benny 
*Goodman. In the 1940s Shaw formed several bands, among 
them the Gramercy Five, which became one of the leading 
exponents of the swing style at that time. He put together his 
last Gramercy Five in October 1953, then in 1954 went into 
retirement. Shaw was a public figure whose handsome looks 
and eight marriages (among others to the film actresses Lana 
Turner and Ava Gardner) made him a darling of gossip col- 
umnists. Among his biggest hits were Cole Porter’s “Begin the 
Beguine” (1938), “Summit Ridge Drive” (1940), “Frenesi,;’ and 
“Little Jazz” (1945). He published an autobiographical novel, 
The Trouble with Cinderella, in 1952. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online, s.v.; E.L. Blandford, Artie Shaw 


(1974), biodiscography. 
[Israela Stein (274 ed.) 


SHAW, BENJAMIN (1898-1988), U.S. financier. Shaw, who 
spent virtually his whole life in the garment business, began 
as a dress manufacturer but became known as “Mr. Seventh 
Avenue” because of his skill as a financial backer and advisor 
to a series of highly successful designers. Those in whom he 
invested included Oscar de la Renta, Halston, Norman Norell, 
Jane Derby, Donald Brooks, Geoffrey Beene, Giorgio Sar’ 
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Angelo, and Stephen Burrows. In addition, he introduced at 
least two Paris designers to the U.S. and helped make Gloria 
Vanderbilt an iconic jeans label. Shaw backed his designers 
with his production expertise, his network of retail contacts, 
and his money. 

Born in Kiev as Benjamin Schwartz, he was brought to 
New York City at the age of three. As a child, he got his first 
taste of the garment business when he was sent to find but- 
tons and zippers for his mother, Rose, a dressmaker on the 
Lower East Side. His formal education ended early and he 
went to work as a messenger. After learning the rudiments of 
sales and production and changing his name to Shaw because 
“there were too many Schwartzes in the Manhattan telephone 
directory,’ he became a partner in Wieman, Wilkes & Shaw 
in 1925. Four years later, the stock market collapsed and so 
did his company. In 1935, Shaw launched a dress house called 
Elfreda and ran it until 1954, when he retired. Six months 
later, he was back in business, first importing the apparel col- 
lections of French designers Nina Ricci and Pierre Balmain 
for an American customer. In 1956 he bought into the Jane 
Derby dress firm, where Oscar de la Renta subsequently be- 
came the designer. In 1969, a few years after Derby’s death, the 
company - then named for de la Renta — was sold to publicly 
owned Richton International. Shaw, his son Gerald, and de la 
Renta bought it back in 1974. In the interim, Shaw invested in 
Halston, one of the most popular U.S. designers of the 1970s 
and early 1980s. When the Halston business was sold in 1973, 
Shaw said, he “made millions.’ Other associations with design- 
ers followed. Gerald Shaw, who became president of Oscar de 
la Renta Ltd., said of his father, “He couldn't make a pattern, 
but he could tell whether a dress worked. He had a talent for 


spotting talent.” 
[Mort Sheinman (2"¢ ed.)] 


SHAW, IRWIN (1913-1984), U.S. novelist, playwright, and 
scriptwriter. Born in Brooklyn, Shaw gained overnight fame 
with his one-act antiwar drama Bury the Dead (1936), deal- 
ing with a group of dead soldiers who refuse to be buried. 
The Gentle People (1939), about a group of Brooklyn folk who 
turn upon a gangster, demonstrated Shaw’s gift for seeing a 
fable in everyday life and was regarded as an anti-Fascist par- 
able. His World War 11 experiences in the U.S. army inspired 
a book of short stories, Act of Faith (1946), and his first novel, 
The Young Lions (1948). One of the outstanding novels of the 
war, The Young Lions dealt with the problem of antisemi- 
tism in the army and dramatically portrayed the careers of 
one German and two American soldiers and their fateful en- 
counter toward the end of World War 11. Shaw’s other novels 
include The Troubled Air (1951), about the treatment of ac- 
tors suspected of being Communists; Lucy Crown (1956); In 
the Company of Dolphins (1964); and Voices of a Summer Day 
(1965). As a writer, Shaw was noted for his liberal outlook and 
masterly technique, evident in short-story collections such as 
Sailor off the Bremen (1939), Welcome to the City (1942), Mixed 
Company (1950), and Tip on a Dead Jockey (1957, 19597). His 
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plays include Sons and Soldiers (1944), Assassin (1946), and 
the comedy Children from Their Games (a play in two acts, 
1963), but in this genre Shaw was generally less successful, al- 
though he was prominent as a writer of screen and radio plays. 
Shaw wrote the text for Report on Israel (1950), an album of 
photographs by Robert *Capa. He also provided the text for 
Paris/Magnum Photographs, 1935-1981 (1981). Among his later 
works are Rich Man, Poor Man (1970); Evening in Byzantium 
(1973), and Paris! Paris! (illustrated by Ronald Searle, 1977). 
His Short Stories, Five Decades appeared in 1978. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.R. Giles, Irwin Shaw: A Study of the Short 
Fiction (1983); M. Shaynerson, Irwin Shaw: A Biography (1989). 
[Joseph Mersand] 


SHAWN, DICK (1923-1987), U.S. actor. Originally from Buf- 
falo, Ny, Shawn (né Richard Schulefand) began his comedy 
career during World War 11 while serving with the Army. He 
moved to New York City after winning a University of Mi- 
ami talent show and appearing on the television show Arthur 
Godfrey Talent Scouts. By 1955 Shawn was performing at New 
York’s Palace Theater, had made guest appearances on The Ed 
Sullivan Show, and was performing at Las Vegas nightclubs. 
He made his film debut in the 1956 movie The Opposite Sex. 
In 1960, he signed on with 20" Century Fox and starred in 
their film The Wizard of Baghdad. In this satire on the Ara- 
bian Nights, Shawn played a laidback genie. The same year, he 
acted with fellow comedian Ernie Kovacs in Wake Me When 
It’s Over. Three years later, he had a role in the all-star com- 
edy Its a Mad, Mad, Mad, Mad World (1963). Shawn’s most 
famous role was that of a hippie actor named Lorenzo St. 
DuBois (L.S.D.) who is cast as a singing Adolf Hitler in Mel 
Brooks’ 1968 comedy The Producers. In one scene, Shawn is 
credited for inventing the “high five” when, instead of putting 
out his hand for fellow actor David Patch to “give him five,” he 
held it up and Patch slapped it. Other Shawn movies include 
Way ... Way Out (1966), Penelope (1966), Looking Up (1977), 
Beer (1985), and Maid to Order (1987). Shawn was also highly 
regarded for his one-man stage show The Second Greatest En- 
tertainer in the Whole Wide World, during which he lay mo- 
tionless on stage during the entire intermission (1985). Shawn's 
final movie, Rented Lips (1988), came out after his death. 


[Susannah Howland (2"4 ed.)] 


SHAYEVITSH, SIMKHA-BUNIM (1907-1944), Yiddish 
poet and novelist. Born in 1907 in Lenczyce, Poland and in- 
terned from 1940 in the Lodz ghetto, Shayevitsh responded to 
the mass deportations in late 1941 with “Lekh-Lekho” (“Go”), 
a long poem evoking the traditional Jewish past in contrast 
with the tragic historical present. A second poem on expul- 
sion followed in “Friling 1942” (“Spring 1942”), contrasting the 
promise of spring’s arrival with the horrors of ghetto life. In 
the ghetto he met Chava Rosenfarb, became her mentor, and 
read more of his poetry to her, all of which has been lost. On 
August 28, 1944, Shayevitsh was deported to Auschwitz, where 
he was among the last sent to the gas chamber. The two poems 
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(found in the ghettos ruins) and two letters were published 
by the Jewish Historical Commission (1946). His subsequent 
influence on Yiddish writers was considerable, despite the 
meagerness of his surviving output. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kh. L. Fuchs. Lodzsh shel Mayle: dos Yidishe 
Gaystige un Derhoybene Lodzsh (1972); B. Mark, Di Umgekumene 
Shrayber fun di Getos un Lagern un Zeyere Verk (1954); C. Rosen- 
farb, in: Di Goldene Keyt, 81 (1973), 127-41; D. Roskies, Against the 


Apocalypse (1984). 
pocalypse (1984) [Goldie Morgentaler (24 ed.)] 


SHAZAR (Rubashov), SHNEUR ZALMAN (1889-1974), 
third president of the State of Israel, scholar and writer, mem- 
ber of the First to Third Knessets. Shazar (acronym for Sh- 
neur Zalman Rubashov) was born in the Belorussian town of 
Mir in the province of Minsk. In 1892, after a disastrous fire 
in Mir, the family moved to the nearby townlet of Stolbtsy, 
where Shazar received a heder education under the influence 
of *Chabad, in addition to being influenced by his parents’ 
Zionism. The influence of his Hebrew teacher and the writings 
of Ber *Borochov brought him to the *Po'alei Zion Movement, 
and during the 1905 revolution he was active in propagating 
the movement's ideas and organizing Jewish *self-defense 
units in Belorussia and the Ukraine. Attending the clandestine 
Poalei Zion conference in Minsk in July 1906, he became ac- 
quainted with Izhak Ben-Zvi and started to participate in the 
editorial and publishing activities of the movement. In 1907 he 
moved to Vilna, where he first met and worked with Borochov, 
Jacob *Zerubavel, and Rahel Yanait (see Rahel *Ben-Zvi), and 
translated Russian articles written by Borochov and Ben- 
Zvi into Yiddish for the movement’s journal, Der Proletar- 
isher Gedank. Arrested along with the other leading mem- 
bers of the movement in the summer of 1907, he was jailed 
for two months. After his release, he enrolled as a student 
at the “Academy of Jewish Studies,” then newly established 
in St. Petersburg by Baron David *Guenzburg. The histo- 
rian Simon *Dubnow and the Hebrew writer and scholar J.L. 
*Katzenelson (“Buki ben Yogli”) were two distinguished fac- 
ulty members, who particularly influenced the young Shazar. 
To support himself he edited Der Yidisher Emigrant, organ of 
the *Jewish Colonization Association (1c A), and also wrote 
for Yiddish papers Der Fray in Russia, and Dos Naye Lebn in 
the United States. 

In 1911 Shazar spent the summer in Erez Israel working 
in the kevuzah in Merhavyah, and met Berl *Katznelson and 
the poetess *Rahel. He left Russia the following year and at- 
tended the universities of Freiburg-im-Breisgau and Stras- 
bourg. While confined to Berlin as an enemy alien during 
World War 1, he continued his studies at the University of 
Berlin, attending courses with historian Friedrich Meinecke. 
Shazar’s fields of specialization were East European Jewish his- 
tory, the Shabbatean movement, and biblical criticism. Shazar 
was also involved in Zionist activity, contributing regularly to 
the Juedische Rundschau. In 1916 he was one of the founders 
of the Labor Zionist movement, and in 1917 of the *He-Halutz 
Movement in Germany. At the Poalei Zion conference held 
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in Stockholm in 1919, he was appointed, along with Nachman 
*Syrkin, Nahum *Nir, and Hayyim *Fineman, to survey con- 
ditions in Palestine and work out a program for cooperative 
economic development. He helped edit the report prepared 
in Yiddish by the mission in 1920, and wrote the chapters on 
Jewish labor and on the kevuzot. In 1920 he married Rachel 
*Katznelson, whom he had first met in St. Petersburg, in Jeru- 
salem. Shazar participated in the Po’alei Zion Conference in 
Vienna in 1920, where the movement split on the issue of how 
to relate to Communism. Shazar emerged as one of the spokes- 
men of the group that objected to Communism. He opened 
the founding assembly of the World He-Halutz Organization 
in 1921, and from 1922 to 1924 lectured on history at the Jew- 
ish Pedagogic Institute in Vienna. 

Settling in Palestine in 1924, Shazar became a member of 
the Secretariat of the *Histadrut and joined the editorial staff 
of its daily Davar, becoming the paper’s editor-in-chief and 
head of the Histadrut publishing house, Am Oved, in 1944. 
He served in these capacities until 1949. All along he carried 
out numerous missions abroad on behalf of the Histadrut, 
the World Poalei Zion, *Mapai, and the Zionist movement. 
Shazar was a member of the Jewish Agency delegation to the 
United Nations General Assembly in November 1947, and at 
that time established contact with the Lubavitcher rebbe Me- 
nachem Mendel *Schneersohn, convincing him to establish 
Kefar Habad in Israel. Ever since his boyhood Shazar had 
been emotionally and intellectually involved with the Chabad 
Movement. In later years he regularly visited Kefar Habad. 
During his two visits to the United States as president, in 1966 
and 1971, he called on Schneersohn in Brooklyn. 

Shazar was elected to the First Knesset on the Mapai list 
and served as minister of education and culture from 1949 to 
1951, and in this capacity was responsible for passing the Com- 
pulsory Education Law of 1949. He served as a member of the 
Knesset until October 1956, when he resigned. Following the 
Soviet government's refusal to accept him as Israeli ambassa- 
dor to Moscow, he became a member of the Jewish Agency 
Executive in 1952, and headed the Department of Information. 
In 1954 he was appointed head of the Department of Education 
and Culture in the Diaspora. From 1956 to 1960 he was acting 
chairman of the Agency’s Jerusalem Executive. 

On May 21, 1963, the Knesset elected Shazar as the third 
president of the State of Israel, and on March 26, 1968, he was 
reelected for a second five-year term. During his presidency 
he represented Israel in numerous state visits abroad. During 
the 1964 visit of Pope *Paul v1, the pope was received on his 
arrival at Megiddo by President Shazar, who also took leave 
of him in Jerusalem. 

Like his predecessor, Izhak Ben-Zvi, Shazar made his 
residence a center for Israeli and Jewish scholars, writers, 
and artists. The Bible Study Group, first established by David 
*Ben-Gurion, met there regularly, as did the circle for Study 
of Diaspora Jewry conducted in cooperation with the Hebrew 
University’s Institute of Contemporary Jewry. A year after 
completing his two terms as president, Shazar passed away. 
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Shazar’s writings span 7o years. His literary work took 
many forms, from poetry and autobiographical fiction, to 
scholarly treatises and journalistic articles. He wrote freely in 
both Yiddish and Hebrew, and was noted for his unique style, 
that applied both lyricism and biblical influences to contem- 
porary issues. He first produced a “magazine” at the age of 
ten, and a piece he wrote appeared in Ha-Meliz of March 17, 
1903. His first Yiddish article, a plea for the unification of the 
Socialist Zionist parties, appeared in America in 1910, and his 
first Hebrew article - an impression of his visit to the Western 
Wall — in Jerusalem in 1911.His career as Labor Zionist edi- 
tor began after World War 1 in the German Poalei Zion’s Oyf 
der Shvel (1918) and the Viennese Das Arbeitende Eretz Yisrael 
(1921-23). After the Poalei Zion split of 1920, Shazar sharply 
attacked the left’s decision not to participate in the Zionist 
Congress. Writing for Ahdut ha-Avodah’s weekly, Kunteres, 
during his participation in the Labor Zionist research mis- 
sion, he gave notable expression to the reaction evoked by 
the Arab attacks in Jerusalem in 1920: “Is Jerusalem to be 
another Kishinev?” From the first issue of Davar until the 
19708, he contributed not only hundreds of unsigned edito- 
rials, but, under his own name and pseudonyms, essays on 
numerous topics. From 1930 to 1932, he edited the monthly 
Ahdut ha-Avodah with Chaim *Arlosoroff, and from 1953 the 
yearbooks of Davar. 

As early as his student days, Shazar had been drawn to 
the study of the Shabbatean movement and to biblical criti- 
cism. In the former he was attracted by the passion for na- 
tional redemption which he sensed as central within the 
mystic yearning of European Jewry in the dark days of the 
17 century. He wrote his first article on the subject in Ha- 
Shiloah in 1913. His work on the subject of Jewish mysticism 
was published in the Russian Jewish Encyclopedia and nu- 
merous studies. His contribution to the field was acclaimed 
by Gershom *Scholem. 

Shazar played a pioneering role in introducing mod- 
ern Bible criticism in the Hebrew language. He had himself 
studied under Professor Novak at Strasbourg, and in 1914 he 
translated from Russian into Hebrew essays on the subject by 
Max Soloveichik (*Solieli). Shazar’s contribution to Yiddish 
philology grew out of his study under Dubnow of responsa 
literature as a source for East European Jewish history of the 
15 to the 178 centuries. Coming upon numerous Yiddish 
phrases in the testimony of witnesses, he collected and ana- 
lyzed the linguistic material. In his preface to an edition of 
Eduard Gans'’s speeches of 1821-23, Shazar cast light on the 
inner world of early 19**-century German-Jewish assimila- 
tionists, and founders of Jewish scholarship. His essays on 
Marx and Lassalle expressed his interest in the Jewish role 
in socialism, while his essays on Borochov, Ben-Zvi, Syrkin, 
and Berl Katznelson illuminate the beginnings of the Social- 
ist Jewish Labor movement. The wide scope of Shazar’s cul- 
tural knowledge and interests added depth to the many con- 
tacts and meetings involved in his activity as president of the 
state. 
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His autobiographical sketches, collected in Kokhevei 
Boker (1950; Morning Stars, 1967) and reprinted many times, 
appeared in English, French, Yiddish, and Spanish transla- 
tions. His biographical evaluations of leaders in Zionism and 
Jewish culture were assembled in Or Ishim (1963). A bibliog- 
raphy of the writings of Shazar from 1903 to 1973, a new edi- 
tion of Or Ishim in three volumes, and an album on Shazar 
were all published in 1973. Shazar’s verse, including much 
translation, appeared in many journals; his Yiddish transla- 
tion of a selection of Rahel’s lyrics appeared in 1932. Corre- 
spondence between Rahel and Shazar was published in Ha- 
Hofim Ha-Shanim: Mikhtavim 1909-1963, Rahel ve-Zalman 
Shazar (1999). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Manor, Zalman Shazar: Yihudo ve- Yezirato 
(1961); idem, Nesi Yisrael, Zalman Shazar (1970); Zalman Shazar: Nasi 
ve-Sofer (1969); Leksikon Kressel, Al Poalo ha-Mada’ii shel Zalman 
Shazar (1969); S. Kraus, Nasi ve-Hasid: Masekhet ha-Kesharim she- 
Nirkemah bein ha-Rabbi mi-Lubavitch ve-Hasido R’ Shneor Zalman 


Robashov-Shazar (1999). 
[Susan Hattis Rolef (2™4 ed.)] 


SHCHEDRIN, town in Polesie district, Belarus. In 1841 
Hayyim Golodetz, a timber dealer, established a Jewish col- 
ony on the estate of Shchedrin. By the end of the 19" century 
some of the settlers engaged in general agriculture and some in 
the timber business of the Golodetz family. In 1897 there were 
4,022 Jews in Shchedrin (95% of the total population of the 
town), about 40% of them engaging in agriculture. A decline 
in the timber trade in the area and the subsequent departure 
of the Golodetz family resulted in a general emigration from 
the town. In 1926 there were 1,759 Jews (91 percent of the pop- 
ulation) in Shchedrin. The Soviet government attempted to 
develop agriculture and in 1930 over half of the 380 remaining 
Jewish families were engaged in that occupation, about half of 
them living on the kolkhoz Sotsialistishe Veg. About 30 per- 
cent were engaged in crafts. A local Jewish council operated 
until the 1930s, as did two Yiddish schools, one for the kolk- 
hoz children. The Germans arrived in July 1941, and in March 
1942 they murdered the 1,500 Jews living there. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Hershnboim, Shchedrin (Yid., 1931); J. 
Slutsky (ed.), Sefer Bobruisk, 2 (Heb. and Yid., 1967), 806-24; L. Golo- 
detz, History of the Family Golodetz (1954). 


[Yehuda Slutsky / Shmuel Spector (274 ed.)] 


(Haggai 1:12, 14; 2:2)), biblical name meaning “I asked of God,” 
referring either to the request for a son (cf. 1 Sam. 1:17, 20, 27) 
or some other personal benefit (cf. Ps. 27:4 - request to re- 
side permanently in the Temple). The name is unique and its 
bearer was either the first or the second son of King Jehoi- 
achin (1 Chron. 3:17), who was exiled from Judah at the age 
of 18 in 597 B.c.E. (11 Kings 24:8). A Babylonian ration tab- 
let of 592 B.C.E. lists Jehoiachin and five sons, so that Sheal- 
tiel may have been born prior to his father’s exile. His son 
(nephew according to 1 Chron. 3:17ff.), given the Babylonian 
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name *Zerubbabel, served as governor of Judah under Darius 
(Haggai 1:1; cf. Ezra 3:2; Neh. 12:1). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: WE. Albright, in: Ba, 5 (1942), 49 ff. 
[Bezalel Porten] 


SHEAN, AL (Schonberg; 1868-1949), vaudeville actor. Born 
in Dornum, Germany, and brought up in New York, Shean 
became well known with the Comedy Four, which he led for 
15 years. He then teamed with Ed Gallagher for a time, but 
subsequently appeared in plays, taking roles like Stonewall 
Moskewitz in Betsy (1926), Father Malachy in Father Malachy’s 
Miracle (1937), Von Barwig in The Music Master (1941), and 
Manny Siegelmann in Meet a Body (1944). His sister was the 
mother of the *Marx Brothers. 


SHEAR, MURRAY JACOB (1899-1983), U.S. biochemist. 
Shear was born in New York. After doing research in several 
hospitals, he worked at the National Cancer Institute, Mary- 
land, becoming chief of Chemical Pharmacology Laboratory 
from 1947. His research focused on the mechanism of depo- 
sition of bone salts, the genesis of tumors by chemical agents, 
and the chemotherapy and immunology of cancer. He served 
as chairman on several cancer research societies and was ac- 
tive in Jewish communal affairs. 


SHEARER, NORMA (1902-1983), U.S. actress. Born Edith 
Norma Shearer in Westmount, Quebec, Canada, to lumber/ 
construction company president Andrew Shearer and Edith 
Mary Fisher, Shearer was schooled in the family’s middle- 
class home until 1912, when she enrolled in the Montreal 
High School for Girls. In 1914, she transferred to Westmont 
High School. She had been a child model, and at 14 won 
a beauty contest. A fan of silent film actress Pearl White, 
Shearer dreamed of becoming an actress herself. When the 
family business began to decline and her parents were forced 
to sell their home in 1919, Shearer quit school and went to 
work plugging sheet music. Her mother left her father in 
1920, taking Shearer and her sister Athole to New York. Flo- 
renz Ziegfeld rejected Shearer for his Follies, but she was able 
to find extra work with her mother and sister in the films The 
Flapper (1920), Way Down East (1920), and The Restless Sex 
(1920). During this time Shearer also worked as an art model 
to help bring in money. After securing Edward Small as an 
agent, Shearer got roles in The Stealers (1920), The Sign on the 
Door (1921), and The Leather Pushers (1922). Universal Studios 
manager Irving *Thalberg tried to sign Shearer, but the stu- 
dio was unwilling to pay for moving expenses. Thalberg soon 
quit Universal and went over to the Mayer Company, where 
he was able to secure a six-month contract and moving ex- 
penses for Shearer and her family. Her first films for Mayer 
were The Wanters (1923) and Pleasure Mad (1923). After Mayer 
merged with Metro and Goldwyn to become mc, Shearer's 
first film for the new studio was He Who Gets Slapped (1924). 
Following her engagement to Thalberg, Shearer converted to 
Judaism with the help of Wilshire Boulevard Temple’s Rabbi 
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Edgar Magnin. The rising star of such films as His Secretary 
(1925) and After Midnight (1927) married Thalberg on Sept. 29, 
1927. After her return from a European honeymoon, Shearer 
starred in MGm’s second talkie, The Trial of Mary Dugan 
(1929). In 1930, she won the best actress Oscar for The Di- 
vorcee and gave birth to her son, Irving Grant Thalberg Jr. In 
1932, Shearer became a U.S. citizen. One of the highest-paid 
actresses of the Depression era, she was dubbed by others in 
the industry as Queen Norma or Queen of the Lot. In 1935, 
she gave birth to her daughter, Katherine. Shearer returned 
to film after a yearlong absence with Romeo and Juliet (1936), 
but three weeks after the film’s Aug. 20 New York premier, 
Thalberg died from a congenital heart defect. After the dev- 
astating loss of her husband and fighting off a severe case of 
pneumonia, Shearer intended to retire but ended up signing 
a final six-picture contract with mem, which included Marie 
Antoinette (1938) and The Women (1939). She finally retired in 
1942. Shearer remained active in Hollywood, presenting the 
first Irving G. Thalberg Memorial Award in 1945 and helping 
to establish the careers of Janet Leigh and Robert Evans in the 
19508, but she mostly focused on her family. Her health began 
failing in the 1970s, and by the 1980s she was moved to the 
Motion Picture and Television Fund’s hospital in Woodland 
Hills, California, where she died. She is buried next to Thal- 
berg at Forest Lawn in Glendale, California. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: ‘Shearer, Norma,’ in: The Scribner Encyclo- 
pedia of American Lives (1998). 
[Adam Wills (274 ed.)] 


SHE’AR YASHUV (Heb. 210” 1X), moshav in the Huleh 
Valley, affiliated with Ha-Oved ha-Ziyyoni. Shear Yashuv was 
founded in 1940 by pioneers from Eastern Europe, as the third 
of the “Ussishkin Fortresses” near the country’s northeastern 
corner. It made little headway and was uninhabited after the 
War of Independence. In 1949, the village was settled anew by 
immigrants from Hungary and had 153 inhabitants by 1968, 
growing to 245 in the mid-1990s and 327 in 2002. Only a small 
group was still engaged in farming at the turn of the century. 
In 1997 the moshav was the site of a collision between two 
IDF helicopters, taking the lives of 73 soldiers. A monument 
in memory of the dead is located in there. The name, “A Rem- 
nant Shall Return,’ is taken from Isaiah 10:20-22. 


[Efram Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


SHEBA (Schieber or Schiber), CHAIM (1908-1971), Israeli 
physician and medical educator. Born into a hasidic family in 
a small village in Bukovina, Sheba went to Palestine in 1933. 
He worked as a sick fund physician until 1936, and then joined 
the staff of the Beilinson Hospital in Petah Tikvah. After ser- 
vice with the Royal Army Medical Corps in World War 11, 
he became chief medical officer of the *Haganah in 1947, and 
on the establishment of the state was appointed chief medi- 
cal officer of the Israel Defense Forces. In 1951 Sheba became 
director-general of the Ministry of Health, but resigned two 
years later to take over the direction of Tel Ha-Shomer Hos- 
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pital, Ramat-Gan, which under his guidance developed into 
one of the country’s leading medical institutions. In addition 
to being head of this hospital's department of internal medi- 
cine he became, in 1965, an associate clinical professor at the 
Hebrew University-Hadassah Medical School in Jerusalem. 
In 1966 he was appointed a vice president of Tel Aviv Univer- 
sity. Sheba did fieldwork in parasitology with Saul *Adler in 
the 1930s, and his many scientific publications cover a wide 
variety of subjects, ranging from amebiasis to population ge- 
netics, and from relapsing fever to hemolysis due to enzyme 
deficiencies. He was awarded the Israel Prize in 1968. After 
Sheba’s death in 1971, the Tel Ha-Shomer Hospital was re- 


named after him. 
[Shabbetai Ginton] 


SHEBA BEN BICHRI, a member of the tribe of Benjamin. 
Sheba ben Bichri belonged to the clan of Becher, whose epon- 
ymous ancestor was the second son of Benjamin (Gen. 46:21; 
1 Chron. 7:6). 

Playing on the jealousy which was aroused among the 
tribes of Israel by David’s apparent favoritism in arranging 
to have Judah welcome him back first at the Jordan after the 
crushing of the revolt of Absalom in Transjordan, Sheba blew 
a horn with the cry, “We have no share in David, neither have 
we any portion in the son of Jesse; every man to his tents, O 
Israel” (11 Sam. 19:41-44; 20:1); and instead of escorting David 
to Jerusalem, the men of Israel marched ahead after Sheba to 
their homeland. Had David not taken successful steps to as- 
sert his authority over Israel, Sheba would presumably have 
tried to induce Israel to make him king. But David did as- 
sert his authority. David, who in order to woo Judah had 
sent, while still in Transjordan, a promise to *Amasa to make 
him army commander in place of *Joab (11 Sam. 19:14), as- 
signed to Amasa and the men of Judah the task of pursuing 
and liquidating Sheba. He gave Amasa three days in which to 
raise the levies of Judah, but because Amasa was delayed, the 
king sent out *Abishai with his men and Joab with the rest of 
the professional fighting units. When Amasa arrived tardily 
at the rallying point, Joab treacherously, but understandably, 
murdered his rival. Then he and Abishai marched through 
Israel all the way to Abel of Beth-Maacah in the north. Though 
the last five words of 11 Samuel 20:14 are unclear, it seems 
that the population of the districts through which Joab’s 
men marched actually joined them. Evidently, whatever 
knowledge they may have had of the incident at the Jordan 
did not make them sufficiently anxious to secede from David 
and to make them want to risk clashing with the troops that 
had so decisively crushed the rebellion of Absalom. When 
Joab attacked Abel of Beth-Maacah, “a wise woman” of the 
town (probably with the approval of the townspeople) stepped 
onto the wall and asked for a parley with him; on receiving 
his assurance that he would not hurt the town or any of its 
inhabitants provided they surrendered Sheba, she went and 
got the people of the town to toss Sheba’s head over the wall 
to the besiegers. 
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On the consequences of the rebellion for David's king- 
dom, army, and chief officers, see *David; *Amasai; *Joab. 
[Harold Louis Ginsberg] 


In the Aggadah: 

The immediate cause of Sheba’s rebellion against David was 
the fact that he saw portents that the kingdom should be di- 
vided. His error was that he falsely and vaingloriously inter- 
preted these signs to refer to his own elevation and to the 
throne (Sanh. 101b). He is also condemned as an idolator 
(Tanh. B. Va-Yera, 12). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.P. Smith, Book of Samuel (icc, 1912), 
366-71; M.Z. Segal, Sefer Shemuel (1956), 356-72; Bright, Hist, 188. 
IN THE AGGADAH: Ginzberg, Legends, index; I. Hasida, Ishei ha- 
Tanakh (1964), 397. 


SHEBNAH (Heb. 712, NI). 

(1) The scribe of King Hezekiah, mentioned in connec- 
tion with the episode which took place during the siege of 
Jerusalem by Sennacherib king of Assyria (701 B.c..; 11 Kings 
18:17-19:37, and in the parallel passage in Isa. 36-37). He was 
one of the delegation of Hezekiah’s three senior officials dis- 
patched to negotiate with the Assyrians. However, their mis- 
sion having proved of no avail in the face of the Assyrians’ de- 
mand for complete surrender, they were sent to the prophet 
Isaiah to seek the advice of God (11 Kings 19:1ff. and the par- 
allel passage in Isa. 37). 

(2) Shebnah, who bore the titles “steward” and “who is 
over the household,” was the object of Isaiah’s rebuke (Isa. 
22:15-25). In this passage, which has the character of a personal 
admonition, Isaiah prophesies that Shebnah will be removed 
from his position, exiled to “a large country,’ and replaced by 
Eliakim (ibid. 22:19-23). 

The identification of this Shebnah with the one men- 
tioned in 11 Kings 18-19 is not definite. The main difficul- 
ties are: 

(a) the difference in the titles; and 

(b) in Isaiah’s rebuke reference is made to Shebnah’s 
downfall and exile and not to his being reduced to a lower 
position, and hence his status in 11 Kings as second in rank to 
Eliakim, who is there described as “over the household,’ can- 
not be interpreted as the fulfillment of Isaiah's prophecy. Those 
who assume that the reference is to the same person explain 
these difficulties, as well as the reason for the prophet’s sharp 
rebuke of Shebnah, against the background of Isaiah’s advo- 
cacy ofa policy of nonintervention, and of Shebnah apparently 
being the leader of the opposing, pro-Egyptian group which 
called for an uprising against Assyria. According to this view, 
the rebuke in Isaiah 22 refers to an earlier period than that re- 
flected in 11 Kings 18-19: in the former, Shebnah still occupied 
the eminent position of being “over the household,’ while in 
the latter, which describes events during Sennacherib’s siege, 
the prophecy had already been fulfilled, Shebnah having been 
degraded from his exalted station and appointed to the less 
important position of “scribe.” Some ascribe these admin- 
istrative changes not to politics arising from Judah’s policy 
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but to the deplorable personality of Shebnah, who exploited 
his position to advance his personal interests, as is evident 
from the literal meaning of the passage in Isaiah: “What have 
you to do here and whom have you here... you who hew 
a tomb on the height and carve a habitation for yourself in 
the rock? [22:16]... and there shall be your splendid chari- 
ots” (verse 18b). It is conjectured, on the basis of the first part 
of verse 16, that the reference here is to a foreigner. On the 
basis of this verse, as also on paleographical, archaeological, 
and chronological grounds, it is contended that the sepul- 
cher discovered by Ch. Clermont-Ganneau in the village of 
Siloam belonged to Shebnah. On its facade is an inscription 
of three lines ascribing the sepulcher to 1°27 9y WN 177..., 
“...Yahu over the household” the name being reconstructed 
as W[13] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: WE. Albright, in: JBL, 51 (1932), 77ff H.G. 
May, in: AJSLL, 56 (1939), 146-8; N. Avigad, in: Eretz Israel, 3 (1954), 


69 ff. 
[Nili Schupak] 


SHECHEM (Heb. 03¥), ancient Canaanite and Israelite city 
situated between Mt. Ebal and Mt. Gerizim in a fertile and 
well-watered valley in the heart of the central hill country 
of Erez Israel. Shechem has been identified with the ancient 
mound known as Tell al-Balata, 1 mi. (2 km.) east of modern 
*Nablus, also called Shechem in modern Hebrew parlance. The 
site has been excavated by an Austrian expedition (1913-14), 
German expeditions (1926-32), and an American expedition 
from 1957 onward. In the Bible, Shechem is first mentioned 
in connection with Abraham’ arrival in Canaan; he sancti- 
fied the place and built an altar there at “Elon [the terebinth] 
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of Moreh” (Gen. 12:6). After leaving Succoth Jacob returned 
to Shechem, where he bought land and his sons Simeon and 
Levi destroyed the city following the rape of their sister Dinah 
(ibid., 33:18 ff.). Joseph was later buried in the plot of land pur- 
chased by Jacob (Josh. 24:32). Excavations at Shechem have re- 
vealed that the town already existed in the Middle Bronze Age 
11 (Patriarchal period). Remains uncovered from this period 
include a defensive wall, a large beaten-earth platform, and 
a cylinder seal impression from the time of the Egyptian 12 
Dynasty. The first mention of the town in Egyptian documents 
(in the tomb inscription of Khu-Sebek from the time of Seso- 
stris 111, 1878-1843 B.C.E., and in the later Execration Texts) 
belongs to the same period. The town flourished in the Hyksos 
period (c. 1750-1650 B.C.E.), when it was strongly fortified by a 
double defensive wall; another wall enclosed the acropolis and 
a large building, 66 x 98 ft. (20 x 30 m.), probably a temple, 
was also built. In the late Hyksos period (1650-1550 B.C.E.) a 
great temple was erected, 108 x 92 ft. (33 x 28 m.), with massive 
walls 18 ft. (5% m.) thick. It contained a beaten-earth altar and 
an entrance flanked by a pair of massevot (“pillars”). The city 
gates were of the triple type, made of pairs of parallel limestone 
blocks. After the Egyptian conquest of Canaan (18 Dynasty), 
Shechem suffered a decline; the temple was reconstructed on 
a lesser scale with much weaker walls; a huge massevah stood 
in front of its entrance. Shechem at this time, however, was 
still politically important; it was ruled by Labayu, known from 
the Tell el-Amarna letters as an ally of the Habiru and a rebel 
against Pharaoh. Shechem is not mentioned among the cities 
conquered by the Israelites under Joshua but it was the scene 
of the great covenant for which Joshua assembled the tribes 
(Josh. 24), and it has thus been suggested that Shechem was 
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peacefully absorbed by the invading tribes. The archaeologi- 
cal evidence furnishes no proof of a violent destruction of 
the city as noted at other Canaanite sites, and its transition 
from the Late Bronze to the Early Iron period was apparently 
peaceful. In the period of the Judges, Shechem was the cen- 
ter of the kingdom of Abimelech son of Gideon (Jerubbaal) 
who was “made king by the terebinth of the pillar that was in 
Shechem,’ after being supplied with money from the “house of 
Baal-Berith” (“Lord of the Covenant,’ Judg. 9). Later, however, 
the people of Shechem rebelled against Abimelech, who con- 
quered the city and razed its walls. The various localities in the 
city mentioned in this narrative have been tentatively identi- 
fied by the excavators: the “Beth-Millo” (“house of Millo”) with 
the above-mentioned Hyksos temple built on a platform (Judg. 
9:20); the “terebinth of the pillar” is taken to refer to a sacred 
tree near the massevah of the Late Bronze Age temple (ibid., 
9:6); the city gate with the East Gate, the only one in use from 
the Late Bronze Age onward (ibid., 9:35, 40, 44). The filling of 
pits beneath the temple with charcoal and early 12"* century 
B.C.E. pottery may represent evidence of Abimelech’s destruc- 
tion of Shechem. After Solomon's death, his son Rehoboam 
was repudiated as king by the ten tribes at Shechem (1 Kings 
12). Jeroboam, crowned king in his place, established his first 
capital at Shechem (ibid., 12:25). Some archaeological evidence 
was found for his rebuilding of the East Gate (c. 922 B.C.E.). 
In the period of the Divided Monarchy, Shechem comprised 
some well-built quarters, with two-storied houses, and poor 
sections; its other buildings include large granaries, which re- 
call the role of Shechem reflected in the Samaria ostraca as a 
center for the collection of taxes in kind. In about 724 B.c.E. 
the richer quarters of the city were apparently destroyed by 
the Assyrians. These houses were rebuilt and the new stratum 
contains a quantity of Assyrian pottery. Further destructions 
of the city seem to have been connected with Assyrian puni- 
tive expeditions in 673 and about 640 B.c.£E. Shechem was 
resettled as a poor town, and this settlement disappeared in 
the fifth century B.c.£. In the Hellenistic period the town re- 
vived as an extensive and powerful city. Its resettlement has 
been connected with the expulsion of the *Samaritans from 
Samaria itself after their revolt against Alexander the Great; 
they established their settlement near Mt. Gerizim, on which 
their sanctuary stood. The Hellenistic city was destroyed in 
129 B.C.E. by John Hyrcanus; great amounts of earth were 
spread over the remains and the mound was leveled off. The 
site later contained an insignificant village. Eusebius (Onom. 
150:1ff.) and the author of the *Madaba Map still distinguish 
between the site of Shechem and the city of Nablus (Neapo- 
lis) established in 72 B.c.£., but most later writers erroneously 
equate the two. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.M.T. Boehl, De opgraving van Sichem (1927); 
E. Sellin, in: zDPv, 49 (1926), 229-36, 304-27; 50 (1927), 265-74; H. 
Steckeweh, ibid., 64 (1941), 1-20; G.E. Wright, in: BAsoR, 144 (1956), 
9-20; 148 (1957), 11-28, 161 (1961), 11-54; 167 (1962), 5-13; ELK Camp- 
bell and J.E Ross, in: BA, 26 (1963), 2-27; G.E. Wright, Shechem; The 
Biography of a Biblical City (1965); idem, in: D.W. Thomas (ed.), Ar- 
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chaeology and Old Testament Study (1967), 355 ff.; H. Raviv, in: Tar- 
biz, 33 (1963/64), 1-7; Enziklopedyah la-Hafirot Arkheologiyyot be-Erez 
Yisrael, 2 (1970), 539-49. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Bagatti, Ancient 
Christian Villages of Samaria (2002), 61-69; Y. Tsafrir, L. Di Segni, 
and J. Green, Tabula Imperii Romani. Iudaea - Palaestina. Maps and 
Gazetteer. (1994), 194-95; G.S.P. Grenville, R.L. Chapman, and J.E. 
Taylor, Palestine in the Fourth Century. The Onomasticon by Eusebius 
of Caesarea (2003), 147-48; Y. Magen, Flavia Neapolis, Judea and Sa- 
maria Publications Series (2005). 

[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


SHECHTMAN, DAN (1941~ ), Israeli materials scientist 
and crystallographer. He was born in Tel Aviv and graduated 
from the Technion, Haifa, where he received his B.Sc. in me- 
chanical engineering (1966), M.Sc. (1968), and Ph.D. in ma- 
terials engineering (1972). After obtaining his Ph.D. he was 
an NRC fellow at the Aerospace Research Laboratories, Ohio, 
where he studied the microstructure and physical metallurgy 
of titanium aluminides. In 1975 he joined the Department of 
Material Engineering at the Technion, where he became a 
distinguished professor. In the years 1981-83, he spent a sab- 
batical at the Johns Hopkins University and ns where, while 
studying rapidly solidified aluminum transition metal alloys, 
he made the discovery of the Icosahedral Phase, which had 
a profound influence on the course of materials and crystal- 
lography research and opened the new field of quasiperiodic 
crystals. The unexpected paradigm-breaking discovery which 
initially startled the scientific community has become an es- 
tablished one and is known as the science of quasi-crystals. 
Following the discovery, the International Union of Crystal- 
lography adopted a new definition of a crystal. Shechtman’s 
discovery of the quasi-periodic crystals has revolutionized 
several sciences and brought the quasiperiodic atomic order 
to the forefront of physics, chemistry, crystallography, and 
material sciences, and opened new avenues for novel prac- 
tical use. Shechtman was elected to the Israel Academy of 
Sciences and Humanities in 1996, to the American National 
Academy of Engineering in 2000, and to the European Acad- 
emy of Sciences in 2004. He is a recipient of many prizes and 
awards, including the Israel Prize in physics (1998), Wolf Prize 
in physics (1999), the Gregori Aminoff Prize of the Royal 
Swedish Academy of Sciences (2000), and the EMET Prize in 
chemistry (2002). 

Shechtman was very actively involved in science educa- 
tion in the school system in Israel. 


[Bracha Rager (2"4 ed.)] 


SHEDLOVSKY, THEODORE (1898-1976), U.S. physical 
chemist. Born in St. Petersburg, Russia, Shedlovsky went to 
the U.S. in 1908. From 1927 he worked at the Rockefeller In- 
stitute for Medical Research (now the Rockefeller Univer- 
sity), and became professor there in 1957. He wrote mainly 
on the electrochemistry of solutions and of biological fluids 
and was the author of Electrochemistry in Biology and Medi- 
cine (1955). He became a member of the U.S. National Acad- 
emy of Sciences. 
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jected dye into the eyes of his human subjects. Curious about 
the course of infectious disease and resistance to it, he inocu- 
lated inmates with infectious agents. Fecundity, sterility, and 
gender fascinated Mengele. He conducted sex change opera- 
tions, castrating boys to transform them into girls; he burned 
the uteri of girls to sterilize them, and he forced incestuous 
impregnations. One twin served as the control while the other 
underwent medicalized torture. If one twin died during sur- 
gery, the other was killed by phenol injection and compara- 
tive autopsies were performed. Mengele’s zeal to identify twins 
on arriving transports prompted him to volunteer regularly 
to conduct selections. His became the face of the ss physician 
conducting selections on the arrivals ramp. 

For Jews continued to arrive. By the end of 1943 the Ger- 
mans closed down the death camps built specifically for anni- 
hilation: Chelmno, Sobibor, Belzec, and Treblinka. Auschwitz 
remained to mop up the remnants of the Jewish communities 
of Poland, Italy, France, the Netherlands, and the rest of oc- 
cupied Europe. In 1944 another 600,000 Jews were killed in 
Auschwitz, most of them Hungarians. By that time, informa- 
tion about the role of Auschwitz as an annihilation center was 
available as the result of the successful escape of two young 
Slovak Jews, Rudolf Vrba and Alfred Wetzler. With a lot of 
planning and even more luck, Vrba and Wetzler managed to 
slip out of Auschwitz on April 10, 1944. They had been im- 
prisoned for two years and they fled to Slovakia in the hope 
of warning the Jews of Hungary, the last large community of 
Jews. The Jewish underground debriefed them and their in- 
formation yielded the first substantial report on the use of 
Auschwitz as a death factory. But it did not reach the Hun- 
garians in time. 

As the camp prepared for new heights of murderous ac- 
tivity, ss headquarters transferred Liebehenschel to Lublin. 
He was considered too soft on the inmates of the main camp 
and not tough enough to conduct the planned Hungarian 
Action. Hartjenstein was also relieved of his duties in Birke- 
nau. He was blamed for delays in the construction of the rail- 
way spur into the camp. Knowing that in the midst of the 
Hungarian Action a new Kommandant would not have time 
to ease into the job, Himmler dispatched Hoess to Auschwitz 
to run both the main camp and Birkenau. Hoess appointed 
ss-Master Sergeant Otto Moll as head of the crematoria. Un- 
der Moll’s direction, crematoria 4 and 5 were brought back 
into operation, as was bunker 2, closed down since the spring 
of 1943. The number of Sonderkommando was increased to 
1,000. 

In the months of May and June almost 7,000 Hungar- 
ian Jews arrived in Auschwitz every day, and nearly all were 
killed on arrival. The crematoria could not keep up, and once 
again large pyres disposed of many corpses. Most able-bod- 
ied deportees were registered and admitted to the camp, but at 
least 30,000 of them were not tattooed with an identification 
number. These “transit Jews” were temporarily held in Aus- 
chwitz to be shipped to other camps as slave laborers. Hitler 
had decided earlier that year to allow Jews into the officially 
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“Jew-free” but labor-strapped Reich — but only as slave work- 
ers in concentration camps. 

Hungarian transit Jews were not the only ones sent to 
the Reich. The ss combed the camps for other able-bodied 
Jews. Most of the inmates were already deployed, but the 
Czech family camp in Birkenau held many able-bodied men 
and women who had arrived on the December transports from 
Theresienstadt and had survived. Some 3,000 of them were 
now prepared for transport to other concentration camps. 
The remaining 3,000 women and children who were con- 
sidered of no use to the German economy were brought to 
the crematoria on July 10. The Czech family camp was 
closed. 

The Vrba-Wetzler report reached Switzerland as the mur- 
ders continued unabated, and by the middle of June various 
copies were in circulation. By the beginning of July, the Brit- 
ish and American governments had summaries of the Vrba- 
Wetzler report which stated explicitly: “authors set number 
of Jews gassed and burned in B[irkenau] between April 1942 
and April 1944 at from 1.5 to 1.75 million” The New York Times 
had already run a substantial story on Auschwitz under the 
heading “Inquiry Confirms Nazi Death Camps,” subtitled 
“1,715,000 Jews Said to Have Been Put to Death by the Ger- 
mans Up to April 15.” 

By the time the New York Times had published the news, 
the king of Sweden, the Pope, and the chairman of the Red 
Cross had approached the Hungarian regent Miklos Horthy. 
He realized Germany had lost the war and he had credible in- 
formation about the fate of Hungarian citizens in Auschwitz. 
Unable to claim ignorance, he fired the main supporters of 
the deportations in the government. Within days, the Hun- 
garian government assured ambassadors of neutral countries 
that the Aktionen would cease. And the trains stopped, leaving 
260,000 Jews who had been destined for Auschwitz in limbo 
in Budapest. According to a report by the German plenipo- 
tentiary in Hungary, a total of 437,402 Jews had been taken 
“to their destination” - Auschwitz. 

The suspension of deportations also brought some relief 
in the offices of the American and British air forces. Requests 
to bomb the railway lines that carried the transports had been 
made from early June onwards. The generals dragged their 
feet. The American military believed it to be “impracticable,” 
and British Bomber Command pleaded that it was “out of 
bounds of possibility” because of the distance and the fact 
that the British bombed at night. When Hungarian deporta- 
tions stopped, the generals and their civilian superiors in the 
American War Department and the British Air Ministry felt 
they were no longer under any obligation to do anything (see 
*Auschwitz, Bombing Controversy). 

Hoess’ tour of duty at Auschwitz now came to an end. 
The Hungarian transports had ceased in mid-July and Hoess 
handed over a camp of 100,000 inmates to ss-Major Richard 
Baer at the end of the month. Over a third of the camp popu- 
lation, 37,000 inmates, slaved for German companies, with 1G 
Farben as the largest employer. 
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SHEEP. In the Bible the term zon indicates both sheep and 
*goats (Lev. 1:10; 3:6; et al.); only once does it refer to sheep 
alone, as distinct from izzim (“goats”; 1 Sam. 25:2). In the 
Mishnah both are referred to as behemah dakkah (“small cat- 
tle”). The most common strain of sheep in Israel is the broad- 
tailed sheep Ovis vignei platyura, derived from the desert 
sheep Ovis vignei (orientalis), domesticated during the Mid- 
dle Stone Age. The bodily construction and way of life of this 
strain is adapted to the conditions of existence in dry regions 
such as Erez Israel and its vicinity. The wool, particularly of the 
lambs, is usually white (Ps. 147:16; Isa. 1:18). The body of most 
of the sheep native to Erez Israel is white; only the head and 
feet are brown. Some of the sheep, however, also have brown 
spots on other parts of the body. These can be born also to par- 
ents with white fleeces, and Jacob, when tending Laban’s sheep, 
asked to receive as wages “all the dark ones among the sheep” 
born from white parents; a modest-seeming request to which 
Laban agreed (Gen. 30:32-37; see * Biology). In the local breed 
some are raised for meat and others for wool (cf. 11 Kings 3:4). 
The ewe has no horns, while the ram has curved ones (cf. Gen. 
22:13). This shape of horn also appears on ancient drawings. 
From it was fashioned the *shofar of “rounded ram’s horns” 
(RH 3:4). As stated above, the Israel sheep is distinguished by 
its broad and heavy tail (in the male it can reach a weight of 
20 pounds, and is mentioned several times in the Bible (Ex. 
29:22; Lev. 3:9; et al.)). The tail fat serves as stock when there 
is a shortage of pasture, particularly in summer. 

The sheep was a main source of meat, hence the expres- 
sion “sheep for slaughter” often found in the Bible (Isa. 53:7; 
et al.). Its milk was also of importance (Deut. 32:14), while 
the wool was a basic necessity of life (Hos. 2:7). Its skin was 
valuable, being used for shoes, clothing, and hangings (Ex. 
25:5). The fertility of the sheep is mentioned as a blessing (Ps. 
144:13). The ewes normally gave birth to one lamb, but under 
favorable conditions they had twins - the “paired” of Song of 
Songs 6:6. The season of conception depends upon the state 
of the pasture. With the early ones, the primiparous, it begins 
in Adar; others conceive later. The early ones are the mekush- 
arot (“stronger”) of Scripture and the later ones the atufim 
(“feebler,’ cf. Gen. 30:41-42). The period of gestation of five 
months is mentioned in the Talmud (RH 8a). The weak and 
innocent sheep, the potential victims of beasts of prey, sym- 
bolize in prophetic parable and allegory the Israelite nation 
and its fate (Jer. 23:2-3; Ezek. 34:6-22; et al.). 

Many terms for sheep occur in the Bible. A male in its 
first year is called keves (Lev. 12:6), the female, kavsah (Lev. 
14:10), kivsah (11 Sam. 12:3), or kisbah (Lev. 5:6). The adult male 
is ayil, in Aramaic dekhar (“male”; Ezra 6:9). Ayil meshullash 
is one three years old (Gen. 15:9). The mature female is rahel 
(Isa. 53:7; et al.). Taleh is used for the young of both sheep and 
goats (Isa. 40:11); the fully grown sheep is the seh (Gen. 30:32; 
Ex. 12:5). A prime species of sheep for meat was called karim. 
These came chiefly from the unpopulated border regions: 
Bashan (Deut. 32:14), Kedar (Ezek. 27:21), Moab (11 Kings 
3:4), Edom (Isa. 34:6), and Amalek (1 Sam. 15:9). With the 
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growth of the Jewish population of Israel from the beginning 
of the period of the kings, the pasture areas gradually dimin- 
ished, being crowded out by agriculture. During the time of 
the Mishnah, when agriculture in Israel reached its peak of 
development, a regulation was enacted that small cattle were 
not to be reared in the populated part of the country, but only 
in desert areas and in Syria (BK 7:7), as well as in its forests (BK 
81a). During that era the shepherd who was suspected of pen- 
etrating into agricultural areas to pasture his flock was treated 
with contempt (Sanh. 26b). At the close of the talmudic pe- 
riod, after the destruction of Israel’s agriculture, the land was 
once more converted into extensive grazing areas. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Dalman, Arbeit, 6 (1939, repr. 1964), 170 ff; 
S. Bodenheimer, Ha-Hai be-Arzot ha-Mikra, 2 vols. (1949-56), index, 
s.v. Keves; J. Feliks, Animal World of the Bible (1962), 17; idem, Ha- 
Hakla‘ut be-Erez Yisrael bi-Tekufat ha-Mishnah ve-ha-Talmud (1963), 
112-5; idem, in: Teva va-Arez, 7 (1964/65), 330-7. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 


pHy: Feliks, Ha-Zome’ah, 296. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


SHE’ERIT HA-HAZZAN (12" century), paytan and poet 
in Egypt. There are several piyyutim in manuscript signed 
“Sheerit,” which does not necessarily mean that all belong to 
the same author. A paytan named Sheerit ha-Levi is known, 
and another named Sheerit ha-Hazzan the Blind, the son of 
Japhet. The paytan in question here is probably “Sheerit ha- 
Hazzan,’ the Splendor of Hazzanim, b. Shemariah, the Glory 
of Hazzanim, who, in 1160, lived near Fostat. This can be de- 
duced from a Genizah piyyut, published by *Schirmann (see 
bibl.). From the style of the piyyutim, it appears that he was 
considerably influenced by the Spanish school. In addition to 
the piyyut “Shilhah ve-Have Zori le-Zirai” (“Send and bring 
balm to my pangs”), Schirmann also attributes to him the 
selihah “Shivtei Yeshurun Lekha be-Shir Noamim” (“The tribes 
of Yeshurun address themselves to Thee in song”), which is 
signed only “Sheerit? 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mann, Egypt, 2 (1922), 293; H. Schirmann, 
Shirim Hadashim min ha-Genizah (1965), 103-5, 463 no. 228. 


SHEETRIT, MEIR (1948-_), Israeli politician, member of the 
Tenth and Eleventh Knesset, and then again from the Thir- 
teenth Knesset. Sheetrit was born in Ksar a-Suk, Morocco, 
to a family of rabbis. He immigrated to Israel with his family 
in 1957. At first the family settled in the development town of 
Netivot, but later moved to Yavneh. He studied at the Givat 
Washington High School and in Kefar Batyah. He enlisted in 
the army in 1968, and was discharged from the medical corps 
with the rank of captain in 1973. Sheetrit had started studying 
microbiology and biochemistry at Bar-Ilan University in 1964, 
before his military service. He received his master’s degree in 
public administration from the same university. He joined 
the Likud and ran on its ticket in the elections for mayor of 
Yavneh in 1974, after being rejected by the Labor Party. At the 
age of 25 he was elected as mayor of Yavneh, serving in this 
position until 1987. In 1986 he received the prestigious Local 
Government Prize, the Education Prize, and the Quality of 
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Life Prize from the president of the State. He was first elected 
to the Tenth Knesset on the Likud list in 1981, serving in a va- 
riety of Knesset committees, including the Finance Commit- 
tee. He was elected treasurer of the Jewish Agency and Zionist 
Organization, in which capacity he served in 1988-92. In the 
course of his service as treasurer he was accused of fraud and 
breach of trust and put on trial, but was completely exoner- 
ated. Sheetrit did not serve in the Twelfth Knesset but ran once 
again in the elections to the Thirteenth Knesset, and after the 
Likud’s bitter defeat in these elections, considered contesting 
the Likud leadership. However, due to the fatal illness of his 
daughter he decided to withdraw from the contest. In the Thir- 
teenth Knesset, in addition to chairing the sub-committee for 
Higher Education in the Education and Culture Committee, 
he served as chairman of the Knesset computerization com- 
mittee. In the Fourteenth Knesset he served as chairman of the 
Likud parliamentary group and chairman of the coalition, and 
as deputy speaker, until being appointed minister of finance 
in February 1999, after the resignation of Yaakov Neeman 
from the post, and three months before the elections to the 
Fifteenth Knesset. In the Fifteenth Knesset, he was appointed 
minister of justice in the government formed by Ariel *Sha- 
ron in March 2001, even though he had hoped to receive the 
Education and Culture portfolio. In the government formed by 
Sharon after the elections to the Sixteenth Knesset he served 
as minister in the Ministry of Finance, under Binyamin *Ne- 
tanyahu, and after the resignation of Avigdor Lieberman of 
the National Union in July 2004, started serving as minister 
of transportation. In September he was appointed as the li- 
aison minister between the government and the Knesset. He 
was one of the proponents within the Likud for bringing the 
*Israel Labor Party into the government, and was a supporter 
of the disengagement plan. In late 2005 he followed Sharon 
out of the Likud to form the new Kadimah Party. 

He was a member of the board of trustees of the Univer- 
sity of Ben-Gurion in Beersheba, and of the Open University, 
and a member of the Executive of Bar-Ilan University. 


SHEFARAM (Heb. oy 15w; Ar. Shefa ‘Amr), town in western 
Galilee. The earliest mention of Shefaram occurs in talmu- 
dic sources (RH 31a—b; Sanh. 13b, 14a; Av. Zar. 8b), which de- 
scribe it after Usha as a seat of the newly reconstituted Sanhe- 
drin, following the War of Bar-Kokhba and the persecutions 
of Hadrian. From Shefaram the Jewish authorities moved to 
Bet She'arim. In the crusader period it was known as Le Saf- 
ran, a possession of the Templars; churches of St. James and 
St. John were located there. It was the headquarters of Saladin 
in 1191, when it was renowned for the woods and vines grow- 
ing in the vicinity. In 1761 Zahir al-‘Amr, the Bedouin ruler of 
Galilee, established his capital there, building a fortified cas- 
tle and naming the place in Arabic after himself, Shefa ‘Amr. 
An attempt to settle Jews there in the 16" century had failed, 
but at the invitation of Zahir al-‘Amr the Jews successfully re- 
newed their efforts to settle in Shefaram. In 1813, Jews from 
Safed, fleeing an epidemic, settled in Shefaram. Later, in 1850, 
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Jewish families from North Africa settled there. The commu- 
nity, most of whose members were farmers, maintained itself 
through the 19" century, although in dwindling numbers: 60 
persons in 1856; 13 families in 1895; four families in 1900. The 
last Jew left the place in 1920, leaving behind a synagogue and 
a large cemetery. Shefaram’s total population in 1881 was 2,500 
according to Palestine Exploration Fund data; in the 1922 cen- 
sus it was 2,288; and in 1931 it was 2,824. 

When the town was occupied by the Israeli army in June 
1948, a number of Muslim inhabitants fled, while other vil- 
lagers from the vicinity moved in. The population grew from 
3,412 in 1948 to 7,225 in 1961 and to 10,000 inhabitants (Chris- 
tians, Druze and Muslims) in 1968. In 1987 Shefaram received 
municipal status. The city’s area is 8.5 sq. mi. (22 sq. km.). By 
2002 the population of Shefaram had increased to 30,300 in- 
habitants. Among them, 57% are Muslims, 27.5% Christians, 
and 14.5% Druze. Until modern times the town’s built-up 
area remained within its narrow, ancient nucleus, but when 
expansion began, the inner quarter remained inhabited by 
Christians, while Druze inhabited a northwestern quarter 
and Muslims a northeastern part. After the founding of the 
state, new suburbs with a mixed population were built, in- 
cluding a housing area for Israeli war veterans from minority 
groups. Shefaram’s position, midway between Haifa and the 
Christian center of Nazareth, attracted Galilean villagers, as 
well as non-Jews from other towns of the region, who were 
seeking relatively cheap housing. Bedouin who have given up 
nomadic life have also settled at Shefaram. The town supplied 
administrative and commercial services to non-Jewish villages 
in the region, among them Sakhnin, I’billin, and Tamra, and 
holds a weekly market. Health, welfare, and employment ser- 
vices are also extended to the Bedouin tribes in the vicinity. 
Approximately 12% of the people work in agriculture, 44% in 
local commerce and services, and the rest commute to work 
in Haifa and its industrial zones. 

[Michael Avi-Yonah / Shlomo Hasson] 


SHEFAYIM (Heb. 09), kibbutz in central Israel, 2% mi. 
(4 km.) N. of Herzliyyah, affiliated with Ha-Kibbutz ha- 
Me'uhad. Shefayim was founded in 1931 by pioneers from 
Poland. Initially the kibbutz members earned a livelihood 
mostly as hired laborers. In the late 1930s and in the 1940s, 
Shefayim served as a clandestine landing for *“illegal” immi- 
gration. In 1945 it was subjected to severe searches by British 
forces. In 1970 the kibbutz numbered 550 inhabitants, increas- 
ing to 780 in the mid-1990s and 883 in 2002. Farming is highly 
intensive and fully irrigated. The kibbutz also ran a 168-room 
hotel and water park. Another mainstay of its economy was 
a big shopping center kept open on the Sabbath and holidays 
and attracting people from all over the center of the country. 
The name is taken from Isaiah 41:18. 

{Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


SHEFFER, HENRY M. (1883-1964), U.S. logician. Born in 
the Ukraine, Sheffer was taken to the US. at the age of 10. After 
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teaching in various institutions, he was appointed to Harvard 
in 1916 and became a professor there in 1938. 

Though Sheffer wrote little, he had many seminal ideas 
which exerted their influence on the development of symbolic 
logic through the outstanding logicians whom he trained, in- 
cluding William Van Orman Quine and Susanne K. Langer. 
His method of working was through a critical exposure of fal- 
lacies and then a demonstration of how they could have been 
avoided. He also stressed the importance of the way the basic 
postulates of a system are set out, an idea which proved fruit- 
ful as much in general philosophy as in logic itself. 

In 1913, Sheffer published a paper showing that all Bool- 
ean functions could be expressed in one primitive term, the 
Shefferstroke function. (C.S. Pierce had discovered this but 
never published it.) Though most of his ideas were only sug- 
gested, Bertrand Russell and Alfred North Whitehead were 
impressed by Sheffer’s originality, and in 1925 said his work 
“would demand a complete rewriting of their Principia Math- 
ematica.’ A volume of essays, Structure, Method, and Meaning 
(New York, 1951) was published in his honor. 

BIBLIOGRAPHy: F. Frankfurter, in: P. Henle et al. (eds.), Struc- 


ture, Method and Meaning (1951), xv-xvi. 
[Richard H. Popkin] 


SHEFFIELD, steel manufacturing city in N.E. England. Some 
Jews may have settled in Sheffield in the 18" century, but the 
first family of note was the Bright family, many of whose de- 
scendants, however, later married non-Jews. There was an 
incipient community in 1827 centered around the Jacobs 
family, who maintained a synagogue in their own home and 
employed a shohet. A permanent congregation was orga- 
nized in 1838 and in 1851 was able to buy the premises used 
as a synagogue and advertise for a minister. During the mass 
immigration of 1881 to 1914, a number of Russo-Polish refu- 
gees settled in Sheffield; by the beginning of the 20 century 
the Jewish population was 800. However, it was more difficult 
for Jews to enter steel industries than clothing industries and 
consequently Sheffield attracted proportionately fewer Jews 
than many other manufacturing cities in northern England. 
In 1953 the two synagogues were amalgamated; there were a 
number of communal and Zionist organizations in the city, as 
well as a University Jewish Society and Hillel House. In 1969 
Sheffield had a Jewish population of 1,600 (out of a total of 
490,000). In the mid-1990s the Jewish population dropped 
to approximately 800. In 2001, the British census found 763 
declared Jews in Sheffield. The city has an Orthodox and a 
Reform synagogue. Armin Krausz’s Sheffield Jewry (1980) is 
a sociological study of the community. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Roth, The Rise of Provincial Jewry (1950), 
99; Lipson, in: Transactions of the Hunter Archeological Society, 6 no. 
3, 117-25; JYB; V.D. Lipman, Social History of the Jews in England, 
1850-1950 (1954), 24, 102, 138, 171. 
[Vivian David Lipman] 
SHEFTALL, U.S. family among the original (1733) Jew- 


ish settlers of *Savannah, Georgia. BENJAMIN SHEFTALL 
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SHEFTEL, MIKHAIL 


(1692-1765), who was born in Prussia, was active in the es- 
tablishment in 1735 of Congregation Mikveh Israel, which he 
seems to have served as shammash and shohet. He had two 
sons, Mordecai (by his first wife Perla) and Levi (by his second 
wife Hannah Solomons). Benjamin kept the congregation's 
vital records, which were continued by his son Levi. Benja- 
min served as interpreter and supplier to a Georgia commu- 
nity of Lutherans from Salzburg. In 1748 he sent to England for 
tefillin and prayer books for Mordecai’s bar mitzvah, the first 
recorded observance of this rite in America. Two years later, 
Benjamin was naturalized at Charleston, South Carolina. That 
same year, he joined a group of Christians in creating Georgia's 
first philanthropic organization, the St. George (later Union) 
Society, to assist widows and orphans. Benjamin was a modest 
landowner and small-time merchant when he died. 

MORDECAI SHEFTALL (1735-1797) enlarged his father’s 
mercantile enterprises and land holdings. He aided in the 
reorganization of Mikveh Israel in 1774 and functioned as a 
mohel. Supporting the American revolutionary cause, he be- 
came chairman of his parish committee, which seized British 
imports and records. He subsequently served as a colonel in 
the Georgia brigade and as commissary general of purchases 
and issues to the state militia. He and his son Sheftall were 
captured, paroled, recaptured, shipped to Antigua, and pa- 
roled again, whereupon they made their way to Philadelphia. 
Mordecai took an active role in the building of that city’s syn- 
agogue in 1782. He tried privateering, purchasing a ship with 
the small amounts Congress paid on its indebtedness to him. 
The end of the war brought him to Savannah, where he re- 
mained. One of his sons, SHEFTALL (1762-1847), became an 
attorney in Savannah, while another, MOSsEs (1769-1835), was 
a Savannah physician trained by Benjamin Rush. 

LEVI SHEFTALL (1739-1809), second son of Benjamin, 
became a butcher. He joined his brother Mordecai in the 
revolutionary cause but was accused of Tory sympathies for 
carrying on trade in British-occupied Savannah. After living 
for several years in Charleston, he returned to Savannah and 
helped reestablish Mikveh Israel. He was its president by 1789, 
when he wrote a congratulatory letter to George *Washington. 
He served as U.S. agent, and agent for fortifications, at Savan- 
nah until his death. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.H. Stern, in: AJHSQ, 52 (1962/63), 169-99; 
54 (1964/65), 243-77; J.R. Marcus, Early American Jewry, 2 (1953); 


passim. 
[Malcolm H. Stern] 


SHEFTEL, MIKHAIL (1858-1922), jurist and communal 
leader in Russia. Born in Zhitomir, Sheftel became one of the 
most noted lawyers in Russia. After the pogroms in *Kishinev, 
he took part in the judicial inquiries aimed at clarifying 
the circumstances surrounding the pogroms and expos- 
ing their political nature to the Russian public. He was a 
member of the central committee of the League for the At- 
tainment of Equal Rights for the Jewish People in Russia. In 
1906 he was elected to the Russian parliament (*Duma) as 
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deputy from Yekaterinoslav (Dnepropetrovsk) and joined the 
Kadet (Liberal) faction. When the Duma was dissolved, Shef- 
tel was among the signatories to the “Vyborg Manifesto” and 
in consequence was sentenced to three months’ impris- 
onment. He was active in Jewish communal and scientific 
associations in Russia and contributed to the Yevreyskaya 
Entsiklopediya and to the Russian-Jewish press. He also took 
part in the activities of the Jewish Society for War Victims 
(*YEKOPO), which gave assistance between 1915 and 1919 to 
Jewish refugees and expellees from areas near the front in 
Western Russia. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yevreyskiy Vestnik, no. 4 (1922). 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


SHEHITAH (Heb. 70°n), the Jewish method of slaughter- 
ing permitted animals or birds for food. The underlying prin- 
ciple of the procedure is to kill the animal in the swiftest and 
most painless way possible by cutting horizontally across the 
throat, severing the trachea (windpipe), the esophagus, the 
jugular veins, and the carotid arteries. The knife (see below) 
is drawn across the throat of the animal in one or more swift, 
uninterrupted movements. In the case of animals most of the 
trachea and esophagus must be severed, while with birds it is 
sufficient to sever the largest part of either one. In the first in- 
stance, however, both are severed even in birds. “Then thou 
shalt kill of thy herd and of thy flock which the Lord hath given 
thee, as I have commanded thee” (Deut. 12:21) is the Penta- 
teuchal basis of shehitah. Maimonides lists shehitah among 
the 613 commandments (Sefer ha-Mitzvot, 146) and rabbinic 
authorities state (Hul. 28a): “Moses was instructed concern- 
ing the rules of shehitah? 


The Shohet 

In early times there were no “professional” shohatim (sing. 
*shohet). Any adult versed in the halakhah was allowed to 
perform the act of shehitah. In medieval times it was resolved 
that would-be shohatim in order to obtain a license (kabbalah) 
had to pass an examination (conducted by a rabbi) on the the- 
ory and practice of shehitah. A synod convened in Germany 
around 1220 resolved that no man could act as a shohet with- 
out such a license. 

A kabbalah certificate is nowadays issued to an applicant 
who has successfully passed an oral examination on the laws 
of shehitah and terefah (see *Dietary Laws) and has correctly 
performed ritual slaughter, at least three times, in the presence 
of experts. Only meat of animals slaughtered by a shohet who 
possesses a kabbalah certificate is fit for consumption accord- 
ing to religious law (i.e., kasher, cf. Sh. Ar, yp 1). Kabbalah 
certificates are not issued to minors, women, or to mentally 
or physically handicapped persons (e.g., a deaf-mute or an 
idiot), although, if they perform the shehitah properly, their 
slaughter is ritually valid (ibid., 1:2, and Hul. 1:1). In Yemen 
there were women ritual slaughterers and it is even recorded 
that on Jan. 13, 1556, R. Isaac Immanuel de Lattes of Mantua 
gave a kabbalah to a woman. 
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A rabbi should not issue a kabbalah certificate to a person 
who is his close relative, or irresponsible, or to someone who 
is lax in the fulfillment of religious duties. Excluded also are 
persons inclined to drunkenness or those whose “hands are 
unsteady.’ In order to retain his status, the shohet is obliged 
to rehearse the rules of ritual slaughter every day during the 
first 30 days of receiving the kabbalah certificate, then once a 
month during the first year, and after that at least once in three 
months. He is also obliged to inspect, from time to time, the 
sharpness of his knife (or knives) or to have them inspected, 
upon request, by rabbinic authorities. 


The Knife 

In the shehitah procedure, the knife (known as halaf) has 
to be spotlessly clean and smooth, without a single notch or 
dent, and it has to be examined before and after shehitah. The 
examination is performed by passing the edge of the knife 
gently back and forth against the tip of the finger and the fin- 
gernail; any imperfection in the blade can thus be discovered. 
The knife must be at least twice as long as the width of the 
animal’s throat and must not be pointed. Usually very high 
grade steel is used in order to avoid notches. One of the im- 
portant stages in the training of a shohet is to learn how to set 
the knife to exquisite sharpness. 


The Act 

The act of shehitah is preceded by a benediction. One author- 
ity has ruled that the absence of the benediction renders the 
meat non-kosher, but the general opinion is that although a 
benediction should be recited, its omission, post facto, does not 
affect the validity of the act. Shehitah may not be performed on 
the Sabbath but, post facto, it is valid if so performed. Any one 
of the following five movements can disqualify the shehitah: 
shehiyyah — if the slightest pause or interruption occurs dur- 
ing the shehitah act; derasah — if the knife is pressed into the 
neck instead of moving firmly back and forth; haladah - if the 
knife gets stuck behind the food pipe; hagramah - if the cut is 
not made in the prescribed section; ikkur — if the tissues are 
torn out rather than cut. 

For birds and undomesticated animals (hayyot) the blood 
must be covered after the shehitah. This is done by placing 
sand or soil underneath, slaughtering, and then spreading 
more soil over the split blood, at which time a special bene- 
diction is pronounced. One of the reasons given for this pro- 
cedure is that these animals owe nothing to man (as opposed 
to domesticated animals) and thus their slaughter is more 
shameful. 


Reasons Given for Shehitah 

Underlying these minute regulations is the concept of zaar 
baalei hayyim, the deep concern not to inflict pain on any 
living creature. The shehitah procedure was thus devised to 
make animal slaughter instantaneous and painless (see *Ani- 
mals, Cruelty to). Maimonides writes in a similar vein: “The 
commandment concerning the killing of animals is necessary 
because the natural food of man consists of vegetables and 
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the meat of animals; the best meat is that of animals permit- 
ted to be used as food. No doctor has any doubts about this. 
Since, therefore, the desire to procure good food necessitates 
the slaying of animals, the law enjoins that the death of the 
animal should be as easy and painless as possible” (Guide of 
the Perplexed, pt. 3, 48). 


Anti-Shehitah Movements 

Though the concept of shehitah is rooted in humane aspects 
and the laws are directed to perform the act as swiftly as possi- 
ble and render the animal insensitive to pain almost instantly, 
from time to time there have been attempts in the non-Jewish 
world to ban shehitah. While some of these were motivated 
by humanitarian concern, in many cases the agitation was a 
manifestation of antisemitism. 

An anti-shehitah movement was started in Germany in 
the middle of the 19'* century. The first country to ban shehitah 
was *Switzerland, which outlawed it by plebiscite (178,844 
votes to 115,931) on Aug. 20, 1893. Later shehitah was forbid- 
den in Norway (Jan. 1, 1930), Bavaria (May 17, 1930), Nazi Ger- 
many (April 21, 1933), Sweden (1937), Fascist Italy (1938). Se- 
vere restrictions were imposed on the Jews of Poland in 1936. 
During World War 11 shehitah was banned in the countries 
under Nazi hegemony. 

In the United States, shehitah is protected in a number 
of states (in 1915 a law was passed in New York according to 
which it is an offence to sell as kosher an article that is prohib- 
ited for Jewish consumption). Similarly, the Act of Parliament 
of August 13, 1928, which provides for the humane slaughter 
of animals in Scotland, makes a special provision for shehitah 
(Article 8). Subsequently, an act passed on July 28, 1933, which 
provides for the humane and scientific slaughter of animals, 
and the Slaughter of Animals (Consolidation) Act (1958) fur- 
ther safeguarded shehitah in Britain. They require that in ab- 
attoirs cattle and sheep be instantaneously slaughtered or be 
rendered insensible by stunning until death supervenes, but 
food intended for Jews and Muslims is exempt from the fore- 
going provision (a private member’s bill to forbid shehitah, 
introduced in the British Parliament, was defeated in 1968). 
There are similar legal safeguards in Finland, the Republic of 
South Africa, and Ireland. Many slaughterhouses have special 
large padded casting pens and other similar devices to get the 
animal into the required position swiftly and painlessly. 

In recent years, the anti-shehitah movement has been 
revived in a number of countries. Medical and veterinary au- 
thorities such as Lister, Virchov, and Vogt and more than 450 
of the most eminent physiologists, pathologists, and heads of 
veterinary colleges in Great Britain have become convinced 
that the Jewish method is absolutely humane. The British 
physician Lord Horder stated in 1940: “Careful and critical 
scrutinising of this method of slaughtering leaves me in no 
doubt whatever that it is fraught with less risk of pain to the 
animal than any other method at present practised” Similar 
sentiments were expressed by Sir William Bayliss, professor of 
general physiology at the University College of London: “The 
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Jewish use of the knife is a humane method of slaughter which 
compares favourably with any other process. The result of the 
cut made by the Jewish expert is to produce immediate insen- 
sibility, from which the animal does not recover. The pain, if 
any, is momentary, and at the worst is but slight.” 


Stunning 
Many of the opponents of shehitah have advocated electrical 
stunning before the act which would render the animal un- 
conscious and thus insensitive to pain. The halakhah strongly 
opposes such stunning prior to shehitah. Stunning often causes 
a strong jerk of the muscles, which could impair the act of 
shehitah. It may also injure the brain and lungs, rendering the 
animal forbidden. The stunning furthermore causes extrav- 
asation of blood so that small blood clots form in the meat, 
hemorrhages, and severe congestion of muscles. 

The laws of shehitah are codified in Sh. Ar. yD, ch. 1-28. 


[Harry Rabinowicz] 


Communal Aspects 
In many regions and during many periods shehitah provided 
a major source of income for the communal leadership. The 
first signs of organized communal control over shehitah ap- 
peared at the end of the tenth century in Ramleh, Erez Israel, 
and in Egypt. The old profession of tabbah, combining slaug- 
terer and meat seller, was divided into two, when the kazzav, 
the butcher, ceased to act as slaughterer, a function which was 
acquired by the specialist shohet. This became the rule, albeit 
with some exceptions, in the kingdoms of Christian Spain 
and in the Sephardi Diaspora after 1492. The shohet was also 
expected to act as bodek, to examine the animal lungs for 
kashrut. Usually the shohet was granted *hazakah or perpetual 
tenure; he did not have to stand for reelection and could be 
dismissed only for transgression. This right was often trans- 
mitted to his heirs and sometimes remained in the same fam- 
ily for many generations. In Venice he was called the sagatino. 
In order to pay the shohet’ salary, the community arranged 
to collect fees for his services. Periodically the shohet’s work 
in the abattoir was inspected by the local rabbi or dayyanim; 
many communities hired two shohatim. In smaller settlements 
the shohet often combined his work with the office of cantor, 
teacher, or other paid communal functions. As the shohet 
was responsible for many minutiae in the proper exercise of 
his function, his character and piety were as important to the 
community as his technical expertise. Some kabbalists, chief 
among them the anonymous 14*"-century Spanish author of 
Sefer ha-Kaneh and Sefer ha Peliah, attacked the whole con- 
ception of meat-eating and cattle-slaughtering as a part of the 
general life-style. On the other hand, the development of the 
concept of metempsychosis made shehitah and the shohet par- 
ticipants in the right way of liberating the soul from its mate- 
rial environment if both the action and the man were pious 
and proper (see also *Sacrifices in Kabbalah). 

The method of shehitah and attitude to it of Ashkenazi 
Jewry developed largely on the same lines. In Hasidism the 
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mystical appreciation of shehitah became an ideological and 
social mark of the movement. Tales told about *Israel b. Eliezer 
Baal Shem Tov express a deep concern with the personality of 
the shohet; miraculously the Baal Shem Tov was able to know 
and disclose the sins of the shohet in various places. Hasidism 
introduced a different technique for the fine sharpening of the 
shohet’s knife. As the circle around *Elijah b. Solomon Zalman, 
the Gaon of Vilna, objected to the introduction of highly pol- 
ished knives, contending that such instruments were prone to 
denting, the hasidic shehitah became both a divisive factor in 
the community and a unifying element among the Hasidim. 
In 1772 a herem was proclaimed against the hasidic shehitah, 
its knives, and its shohatim, which “are of a certainty blem- 
ished with the taint of heresy. Meat [or cattle] slaughtered by 
these burnished knives is not kasher.” As Hasidism spread, the 
close tie between the rabbi and the shohet made the introduc- 
tion of hasidic shehitah a tangible sign that the Hasidim had 
taken over the community and the rabbinate. 

The kahal acquired monopolistic control over all shehitah 
and sale of kasher meat. Soon the income from shehitah was 
employed not merely to defray expenses but also to underwrite 
educational, charitable, and other communal endeavors. As 
early as the 12" century in Castile there are references to such 
a meat tax. Throughout the Sephardi world it was known as 
gabela and in Morocco in modern times it was called hakdish. 
In Poland from the 17" century and in Russia it was called *ko- 
robka. In Berlin the shehitah tax is first documented in 1723, 
but it probably existed long before that. Often these taxes be- 
came the mainstay of communal income. In modern times 
various states — often on the initiative of the maskilim - used 
the meat tax as a method of financing their own enterprises, 
educational and otherwise, among the Jews. As East European 
Jewry migrated to Western Europe and the New World they in- 
stituted the shehitah tax there too. In New York the shohet was 
at first a functionary of the synagogue rather than of the com- 
munity as a whole. In the 20" century, with the development 
of canned meat and canning factories and the concentration 
of great numbers of Jews in a few communities, shehitah un- 
derwent many changes. The kasher butchers were supervised 
by a mashgiah (“supervisor”) or as he was called in London 
a shomer (“watchman”). Each properly slaughtered animal or 
fowl was identified by a plombe, a lead disc stamped kasher and 
showing the date of slaughtering. Every can of meat had to be 
similarly marked. Attempts were made to ensure central su- 
pervision over kashrut in order to check the many abuses that 
had appeared. In Palestine the Mandatory government adopted 
regulations which provided that in each city shehitah must be 
under the control of a single board representing the various 
groupings in the community. In Israel shehitah has remained 
under the general supervision of the Moazot Datiyyot (“reli- 


gious councils”) and the rabbinate. 
[Isaac Levitats] 


Women and Shehitah 
Women are tacitly included when the Mishnah states that ev- 
erybody slaughters, that their slaughtering is acceptable, and 
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that they are not included among those whose slaughtering 
is unacceptable (Hul. 1:1). According to Zevahim 3:1, slaugh- 
tering, even of the most holy things (kodshei kodashim), by 
women, slaves, and the impure, is acceptable. On the one 
hand, this statement seems to put women in the category of 
those who do not usually slaughter while, on the other, it af- 
firms that women could slaughter sacrifices. The only condi- 
tion is that those who are impure should not come into con- 
tact with the meat. According to Zevahim 31b, “everybody 
slaughters” means that women have the authority to do so in 
the first instance (based on Lev. 1:5, where the commandment 
to slaughter was not limited to priests); that their slaughter- 
ing is “acceptable” means after the fact (Hul. 2b). The Jewish 
traveler *Eldad (ben Mahli) ha-Dani (c. 880) left behind a 
small code of law, Hilkhot Erez Yisrael (“Laws of the Land of 
Israel”). Beginning with the Tosafists, medieval rabbis rebut 
arguments purportedly found in Hikhot Erez Yisrael against 
women’s slaughtering; these include claims that women are 
feebleminded, physically weak, and prone to fainting. Instead, 
they affirm that women may slaughter on their own (e.g. Tos. 
Hul. 2a, d.h. hakol; Zev. 31b, kol; Kid. 36a, d.h. Hakabalot; 
76b, d.h. ein bodekin; Er. 59b, d.h. ve-tehumin; MT Shehitah 
4:4; Commentary on the Mishnah Hullin 1:1; Commen- 
tary on the Mishnah Zevahim 3:1; Meir of Rothenberg, Shut 
Maharam 4 (Prague), no. 193; Jacob ben Asher, Tur yp 1). 
Orhot Hayyim and Kolbo of the 13'"-14"" centuries deem it 
acceptable for women to slaughter for themselves, le-atzman, 
but not for others, lo le-aherim (oH Hil. Shehitah, no. 3; Kolbo, 
no. 107). Jacob ben Judah *Landau, 15' century author of 
Sefer ha-Agur, represents a major turning point in the develop- 
ment of rabbinic discourse on the subject. He states that while 
it is obvious that a woman may slaughter, “It is a custom in 
all the Jewish diaspora that they do not slaughter and I have 
never seen the practice of doing so. Therefore, there is no 
reason to allow them to slaughter because custom cancels, 
and the custom of our fathers is Torah” (Sefer ha-Agur, Hil. 
Shehitah, no. 1062). Joseph *Caro contests Jacob ben Judah 
Landau’s view that the custom is that women do not slaugh- 
ter; he also asserts that women’s slaughtering for themselves 
means slaughtering by themselves, that is alone (levadan) 
without anybody supervising them (By YD 1; Kesef Mishnah, 
Hil. Shehitah 4:4). Limitations on women’s slaughtering were 
accepted by Moses *Isserles of Cracow and by Solomon ben 
Jehiel *Luria of Poznan (Rama, sA yD 1; Yam shel Shelomo, 
Hul. 1:1). Luria raised the possibility that fear of their hus- 
bands will lead women to hide mistakes; he ruled that be- 
cause of the many stringencies recently added to the pro- 
cess of slaughtering and of the greater concern that they will 
faint, women are not allowed to slaughter for others or at all 
(Yam shel Shelomo, Hul. 1:2). One relatively late attempt to 
limit women’s slaughtering in Italy reveals what may have 
been a new or a previously understated argument. In 1728, 
in an exchange with Abraham Yahyah of Modena, Shabbetai 
Elhanan ben Elisha *del Vecchio accepted all the traditional 
arguments for women’s slaughtering, even for sacrifices, but 
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expressed concern that a women in a state of impurity might 
touch the animal. 

In contrast with efforts by rabbis elsewhere in Christian 
Europe to limit women’s rights to slaughter, licenses appear 
in early modern Italy for specific women not only to slaugh- 
ter but also to porge (nikkur or treibern) animals. Porging, 
removal of fat, veins, nerves, and sinews after the animal has 
been ritually slaughtered, is a complex process. The involve- 
ment of women in kosher slaughtering and porging has been 
construed by some as proof of an improvement in the con- 
dition of women among Italian Jews. Others have argued 
that the reason women were allowed to slaughter was not 
emancipation but so that they could provide food for their 
families in isolated locations, such as summer houses in the 
mountains, or in distressed circumstances. Italian Jewish 
women who demonstrated under supervision that they had 
sufficient knowledge and expertise to slaughter, to examine, 
and to porge received permission to slaughter both fowl and 
cattle unsupervised (beinah levein atzmah) for all Jews (lek- 
hol yisrael). 

[Howard Tzvi Adelman (2™4 ed.)] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.J. Weinberg, Teshuvah be-Inyan Himmum 
ha-Behemot (1934); J.J. Berman, Shehitah: A Study in the Cultural and 
Social Life of the Jewish People (1941); I. Lewin et el., Religious Free- 
dom: the Right to Practice Shehitah (1946); S.D. Sassoon, A Critical 
Study of Electric Stunning and the Jewish Method of Slaughter (Shechi- 
tah) (1956); Y.J. Grunwald, Ha-Shohet ve-ha-Shehitah ba-Sifrut ha- 
Rabbanit (1956); S.E. Freedman, Book of Kashruth (1970), 28-46; 
Shunami, Bibl, 1051-52, 2482; Baron, Community, 3 (1942), index, 
s.v. Slaughtering and Slaughterers; I. Levitats, Jewish Community in 
Russia, 1772-1844 (1943), index s.v. Korobka; Ch. Shmeruk, in: Zion, 
20 (1955), 47-72; B. Homa, Shehita (1967); Cohen, Lord, of Birken- 
head, Hansard, House of Lords, 3"¢ Dec. 1962; I.M. Levinger, Unter- 
suchung zum Schaechtproblem (1961); B. Homa, Shehita, The Jewish 
Method of Slaughtering Animals for Food (1961). ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
PHY: WOMEN AND SHEHITAH: H. Tz. Adelman, “Religious Practice 
among Italian Jewish Women, in: L. Fine (ed.), Judaism in Practice: 
From the Middle Ages through the Early Modern Period (2001), 204-8; 
idem, “Rabbis and Reality: Public Activities of Jewish Women in Italy 
during the Renaissance and Catholic Restoration, in: Jewish History, 


5 (1989), 32-34, 39. 


SHEIKH, ABRAHAM BEN SHALOM HA-LEVI AL- 
(c. 1749-1829), community leader, liturgical innovator. Al- 
Sheikh was born and lived in *San/a. He was the grandson of 
the *nagid R. Yihye ha-Levi, who headed the Jewish commu- 
nity of San‘a after the return from the Exile of *Mawza, when 
he founded the Al-Sheikh synagogue, the first to be built in 
the new Jewish walled-off neighborhood (q@ al-yahiid). After 
the fall of the Iraqi family, he was appointed by the imam as 
supervisor of his mint and as president of the Jews of Yemen. 
As a wealthy man, he donated much money to the poor and 
helped orphans marry, built mikvaot and a boys’ school for 
the community from his own funds, and improved his family 
synagogue, already known for its beautiful traditions and valu- 
able collection of books. He instituted a mixed rite of customs 
and prayers in the synagogues by introducing several changes 
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and reforms based on Sephardi prayer books and the opin- 
ion of R. Joseph Caro (shami). This provoked the criticism 
of conservative (baladi) scholars. Al-Sheikh wrote a work on 
the *masorah and the musical notes of the Scriptures, Helkat 
Mehokek (in manuscript). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Qorah, Saarat Teman (1954), 24-25. 
[Yehuda Ratzaby / Yosef Tobi (24 ed.)] 


SHEINDLIN, JUDITH (1942- ), U.S. judge. Judith Blum 
Sheindlin was born in Brooklyn, n.y., and educated at Amer- 
ican University in Washington, p.c., and New York Law 
School. Beginning in 1972, Sheindlin prosecuted juvenile de- 
linquency cases for ten years, until she was appointed a judge 
of Family Court in Manhattan. She retired from the bench in 
1996 and began a television career as Judge Judy, an irrepress- 
ibly outspoken judge constantly admonishing plaintiffs and 
defendants. For more than ten years, Sheindlin rendered opin- 
ions sharply and quickly in a widely syndicated and extremely 
popular half-hour series. Her husband, GERALD, who gradu- 
ated from Long Island University and Brooklyn Law School, 
became a judge in the Bronx and then an acting justice of the 
State Supreme Court. He retired at 65 to begin a television ca- 
reer as Judge Jerry of The People’s Court. He had presided over 
86 murder trials and published 65 opinions, but his show, fre- 
quently aired back to back with his wife’s, was not as success- 
ful as hers. Nevertheless, the couple's television earnings far 
eclipsed their salaries on the bench. Judge Judy was the author 
of several books, including Don’t Pee on My Leg and Tell Me 
It’s Raining and Beauty Fades, Dumb Is Forever: The Making 
of a Happy Woman (1999). 

[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


SHEINKIN, MENAHEM (1871-1924), Zionist leader in Rus- 
sia and Erez Israel. Born in Ulla (near Vitebsk), the son of an 
hasidic rabbinical family, Sheinkin studied to become a rabbi. 
He became attracted to the *Haskalah movement, however, 
and enrolled at Odessa University. An early Zionist, he was 
a delegate to the Second Zionist Congress in 1898. In 1900 
he visited Erez Israel for the first time and from there went 
to London as a delegate to the Fourth Zionist Congress. A 
year later he became the *kazyonny ravvin in Balta, Podolia. 
He was a member of the *Democratic Fraction of the Zionist 
Movement; took part in the activities of the Ziyyonei Zion, 
who opposed the *Uganda scheme at the Seventh Congress 
(1905); and was then elected a member of the Zionist General 
Council. He was forced to resign from his post as an officially 
appointed rabbi when he refused to give up his Zionist activi- 
ties. In 1906 he went to Erez Israel, where he directed Hovevei 
Zion's information and immigration office in Jaffa and was 
one of the founders of Tel Aviv (1909). When World War 1 
broke out, he was exiled by the Turks from Erez Israel and 
went to the United States, where he was among the founders 
of the Zion Commonwealth Company and organized groups 
for settlement in Palestine. He returned to Palestine in 1919 
and became director of the Zionist Commission's immigra- 
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tion office. In 1924 he went to the United States on behalf of 
the Zion Commonwealth Company and was killed in a road 
accident in Chicago. A central street in Tel Aviv and one of 
the city’s suburbs are named after him. His writings were pub- 
lished posthumously as Ketavim (1935). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Hermoni, in: Ketavim (1935), first pagi- 
nation, 11-16; D. Smilansky, Im Benei Dori (1942), 133-45; Tidhar, 4 


(1950), 1608-10. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


SHEINKMAN, JACOB (1926-2004), labor leader and Jewish 
communal leader. Sheinkman was born in New York City. Af- 
ter serving in the Navy in World War 11, he attended Cornell 
University and was one of the first graduates of the School of 
Labor and Industrial Relations. He then became an organizer 
for the International Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers. 
He joined the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 
as a lawyer in 1953. In 1958 he became general counsel of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, AFL-C10; in 1968 
he became a vice president, and in 1973 secretary-treasurer. In 
1974 he was elected president of the Jewish Labor Committee, 
where he served three terms and lobbied for strong U.S.-Israeli 
ties. He also served as vice president of the aFL-c10 Industrial 
Union Department, as a member of the executive committee 
of the American orT, and as a member of the board of trustees 
of Cornell University. During the 1980s, as a strong opponent 
of U.S. policy in Central America, he founded and co-chaired a 
national committee on labor rights in Central America, which 
served as an organizing base for union activists opposing U.S. 
military intervention in El Salvador and Nicaragua. From 1987 
to 1995 Sheinkman was president of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing and Textile Workers Union. After negotiating the union’s 
merger with the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, he retired to form the Union of Needletrades, Indus- 
trial and Textile Employees (UNITE). 


[Milton Ridvas Konvitz / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


SHEKALIM (Heb. 0°70"), fourth tractate in the order of 
*Moed, which deals, in eight chapters, with the annual half- 
shekel tax collected for the maintenance of the Temple and 
its services and with allied subjects. There is no Gemara in 
the Babylonian Talmud but there is in the Jerusalem Talmud, 
and this Gemara is usually included in the printed editions of 
the Babylonian Talmud. There is Tosefta, divided into three 
chapters. The reason for placing this tractate in the order of 
Moed, dealing with festivals, is somewhat problematic. Since 
Shekalim deals principally with matters connected with the 
Temple, its expected place might have been in the order Ko- 
dashim (“Holy Things”) together with the tractates Middot 
and Tamid. It is probable, however, that its inclusion in Moed 
is connected with the opening paragraph of Shekalim, which 
says: “on the first of Adar, announcement is made concern- 
ing shekalim... on the 15", the Megillah is read in the walled 
cities...” This formulation associates shekalim with the idea 
of an “appointed time,’ which is the basic meaning of moed. 
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Moreover, the first paragraph of chapter 3 significantly links 
the periodical allocations from the shekel funds with the fes- 
tivals of Passover, Shavuot, and Sukkot. 

It is also remarkable that the various printed editions and 
manuscripts of the Mishnah, Tosefta, and the Babylonian and 
Jerusalem Talmuds differ widely as to the place of Shekalim 
in the sequence of tractates within the order Moed. There are 
a few instances of its being placed ninth, 11", or 12", but it is 
most frequently found as either fourth or fifth. Following the 
rule that tractates with a higher number of chapters take pre- 
cedence, Shabbat (24), Pesahim (10), and Eruvin (10) took the 
first three places, while Shekalim and Yoma, each with eight 
chapters, vied for the fourth place. But there is evidence, com- 
ing from geonic times, that Shekalim used to be studied before 
Yoma, and eventually the placing of Shekalim as the fourth 
tractate of Moed prevailed. 

As to biblical provisions concerning the half-shekel tax, 
Exodus 30:11-16 sees it as a onetime measure for the purpose 
of a popular census. But in 11 Kings 12:5-17, 22:3-7, 11 Chroni- 
cles 24:5-14, 34:8-14, and in Nehemiah 10:33-34 it appears as 
a permanent institution. It is remarkable that the last men- 
tioned source speaks of a “third part of a shekel? having in 
mind Persian currency. 

The contents of the eight chapters of this tractate are as 
follows: chapters 1-2 deal with the time and manner of levying 
this tax. Chapters 3-4 deal with the allocations of the shekel 
fund, when they were made, and how they were to be used. 
Chapter 5 lists the various chief officers of the Temple and 
speaks, in particular, about the administration of the funds. 
Chapter 6 says first that there were in the Temple 13 “chests” 
for money donated, two of which were marked for shekel 
contributions. It then goes on to list other things of which 
there were 13 in the Temple. Chapter 7 first discusses the use 
to which lost money found on the Temple premises should 
be put, and goes on to consider similar questions, e.g., that 
of meat or cattle picked up in the sanctuary or elsewhere in 
Jerusalem or in the provinces. Various other questions are also 
touched upon, e.g., a burnt-offering sent by a heathen from 
abroad. Chapter 8 discusses a variety of questions which have 
nothing to do with the subject matter of this tractate, except 
for the incidental statement that the law of shekalim became 
obsolete with the destruction of the Temple. The following ag- 
gadic passages from the Jerusalem Talmud to the tractate are 
well known: “No monuments need to be put up for the righ- 
teous, their deeds are their memorial” (2:7, 47a), and “Who- 
ever settles in Israel, speaks Hebrew, eats his fruit in ritual 
purity, and reads the Shema morning and evening is assured 
of the world to come” (3:4, 47c). 

The tractate Shekalim for the most part consists of early 
material, and there are sections and chapters which have 
come down in their original form. All the officials mentioned 
in chapter 5 lived between the time of *Agrippa 1 and the de- 
struction of the Temple (41-70 c.£.), and some of them are 
mentioned by name in Josephus, while three others are men- 
tioned also in the Mishnah of *Middot and * Tamid, which were 
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arranged at the end of the Temple era. Yose b. Hanan played 
a considerable part in its arrangements, and one may assume 
with certainty that chapters 3, 5, and 6 are actually by him. 
The Tosefta contains many variations of and additions to the 
Mishnah, chiefly in the names of the officials. Hence it is evi- 
dent that the Tosefta utilized the Mishnah of a different tanna. 
Despite this it is clear that the source of the Tosefta is not later 
than that on which the Mishnah is based. *Judah 1 (ha-Nasi) 
also made use of the mishnayot of later tannaim who taught 
this tractate, among whom should be noted Judah b. Ilai, from 
whom apparently comes the whole of chapter 1; Simeon (ch. 
2:1-4 and ch. 7); and Yose, chapter 4 being apparently wholly 
from him. There is much information about the shekel offer- 
ing, both in Erez Israel and the Diaspora. The New Testament 
refers to the “collectors” of the half-shekel in *Capernaum (Ke- 
far Nahum) to whom Peter gave a *sela on his own behalf and 
on behalf of Jesus (Matt. 17:24-27). Josephus (Ant. 18:311f.) de- 
scribes the methods whereby the Jews of Nehardea and Nisibis 
sent their half-shekel, and shekalim from Egypt are already re- 
ferred to in the *Elephantine papyri and by Philo. The Mishnah 
was translated into English by H. Danby in 1933. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Epstein, Tanna’im 25-27, 338-45; H. Albeck, 
Shishah Sidrei Mishnah, 2 (1958), 183-6. 
[Arnost Zvi Ehrman] 


SHEKANZIB, town in Babylonia situated on the Tigris 
River between the settlements of Sikara and Humaniya. The 
first known reference to the existence of a Jewish settlement 
in Shekanzib is in the second half of the third century c.z. 
*Sherira Gaon relates that one of his ancestors, *Rabbah b. 
Avuha, settled there after the partial destruction of Nehardea 
by Papa b. Nazer in 259 c.£. (Iggeret Rav Sherira Gaon, ed. by 
B.M. Lewin (1921), 82). Nahman of Nehardea paid occasional 
visits to Shekanzib (Yoma 18b). Concerning the character of 
the Jews of Shekanzib the Talmud relates: Our holy teacher 
commanded his children four things (one of which was): Do 
not live in Shekanzib because its people are frivolous and will 
affect you with their frivolity (Pes. 112b). “Our holy teacher” 
usually refers to Judah 1 ha-Nasi, who died in the year 219 C.E., 
and if the reading is correct it would show that the inhabit- 
ants of Shekanzib already had a bad reputation at the begin- 
ning of the third century even in Erez Israel. Some, however, 
read simply “our teacher” (see Kohut, Arukh, 8 (19267), 73 s.v. 
Shekanzib), and the reference may be to Rav or to Rava, who 
described the funeral customs of Shekanzib (MK 28b). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neubauer, Geogr, 363; J. Obermeyer, Die 
Landschaft Babylonien (1929), 190-2; A. Berliner, Beitraege zur Ge- 
ographie und Ethnographie Babyloniens (1884), 64f. ADD. BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY: B. Eshel, Jewish Settlements in Babylonia during Talmudic 
Times (1979), 241. 


[Moshe Beer] 
SHEKEL, coin minted in Erez Israel. 


Shekel 
Originally the shekel was a unit of weight for means of pay- 
ment in gold and silver. In the third millennium B.c.£. one 
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already finds this unit of weight in Babylonia, weighing there 
8.4 grams; it was divided into 24 giru (Heb. gerah). 60 Baby- 
lonian shekels were a mina (Heb. maneh) and 60 mina a biltu 
(Heb. kikkar). This system was introduced in Canaan with 
some alteration, as the maneh generally consisted of 50 shekels 
only. As the kikkar was equivalent to 60 maneh, it amounted 
to 3,000 shekels in Canaan, instead of 3,600 in the Babylonian 
system. The shekel as a unit of weight for gold is mentioned 
in Genesis 24:22 and Joshua 7:21 (for the shekel as a unit of 
weight for silver, see Gen. 23:16; 11 Sam. 14:26; 11 Kings 15:20; 
Zech. 11:12-13). 

There were two standards of shekel weights, namely 
the Babylonian and the Phoenician. Both standards had a 
heavy and light system: Babylonian - heavy, 22.0-23.0 grs.; 
light, 11.0-11.5 grs; Phoenician — heavy, 14.5-15.3 grs.; light, 
73-77 gts. 

The shekel weight during the First Temple period re- 
lates to the light Babylonian system. In the fourth century 
B.C.E. Phoenician silver coins, such as the Sidonian double 
shekel and Tyrian stater, circulated in Erez Israel. The former, 
whose average weight was 26.43 grams, relates to the Phoeni- 
cian heavy weight, though being somewhat lighter. It may be 
compared with the Tyrian staters of that period, which are of 
an average weight of 12.9 grams, two of which would approxi- 
mate the Sidonian double shekel. 

Ptolemy 11 (285-246 B.c.E.) reformed this coinage by 
reducing the weight of the tetradrachm from the Attic stan- 
dard (17.46 g.) to the Phoenician standard (14.30 g.). Thus, the 
tradition of the Phoenician shekel was kept alive and adopted 
later by the city of Tyre, which issued shekels from 126 B.c.E. 
until about 56 c.z. These had an average weight of 14.2 grams 
and were of good silver. They were therefore recommended 
by the sages for payment of the Temple tax (Shek. 1:7). Dur- 
ing the Jewish War (66-70 c.E.), due partly to a shortage of 
Tyrian shekels, which had not been issued by then for about 
ten years, the Jewish authorities issued silver shekels of their 
own, with the legends Shekel Yisrael, Hazi ha-Shekel (“half- 
shekel”) and Reva ha-Shekel (“quarter shekel”). 


Perutah 

The only Jewish coin denomination mentioned in the Mish- 
nah, Talmud, and Midrash besides the shekel is the perutah. 
Numismatists identify this denomination with the Hasmo- 
nean and early Herodian coinage, that of the Roman procura- 
tors, and the smaller coins of the Jewish War. The Hasmoneans 
undoubtedly adjusted their coinage to the Seleucid standard. 
Their perutah had an average weight of 2 grams and an aver- 
age size of about 15 mm.; it may be compared to the Seleucid 
dilepton. The Hasmoneans also had a lepton, or half-perutah, 
and a trilepton, or 1% perutah. The perutah of that weight 
and size was retained until about 30 c.£. From the time of 
Agrippa I (42 c.£.) onward, the perutah increased in weight 
and size to an average of 2.55 grams and 17 mm.; this brought 
it close to the weight and size of the Roman quadrans, which 
under Nero weighed 3.21 grams and was 17-18 mm. The rela- 
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tion of the perutah to the silver coinage is mentioned in the 
Talmud (Kid. 2a, 12a) in two variations: 

(a) 192 perutah in a dinar, which corresponds to the 
Seleucid system and therefore refers to the Hasmonean pe- 
riod, and 

(b) 144 perutah in a dinar, which reflects the situation af- 
ter 30 c.E. when the weight and size of the perutah were in- 
creased and Erez Israel was under Roman control. 


Hezi and Revi’a 

The only bronze Jewish coins that bear an indication of their 
denomination are those of the fourth year of the Jewish War 
(7o c.£.). Hezi (“half”) appeared on the large bronzes and 
revia (“quarter”) on the smaller sized coins, but it is not known 
of what denomination these coins were halves and quarter. All 


suggestions to solve this problem remain hypothetical. 


Other Denominations 

The Herodian tetrarchs Antipas and Philip 11, as well as the 
kings Agrippa I and 11, adjusted their coin denominations to 
the city coin system prevailing in Erez Israel and therefore 
have no Jewish character. The same also applies to the coinage 
of the Bar Kokhba War (132-35 C.E.), which is overstruck on 
the money then in circulation, i.e., the Roman silver coinage, 
both imperial and provincial, and the Erez Israel city coins. 
The silver tetradrachm, however, was called sela by the Jews 
and the silver denarius zuz. The various denominations men- 
tioned in the Mishnah, Talmud, and Midrash refer mainly to 
Roman coinage (see *Coins, In Talmudic Literature). 


[Arie Kindler] 


In the Zionist Movement 

The biblical name shekel was given by the First Zionist Con- 
gress (1897) to the fee and card of Zionist membership. Its 
price was fixed at 1 franc, 1 mark, 1 Austrian crown, 2 shillings, 
half a dollar, 40 kopeks, etc. The shekel also served as a vot- 
ing certificate for elections to the Zionist Congress, and until 
the 25‘ Congress (1960) the number of delegates allocated to 
a certain election area (country) was calculated on the basis 
of the total of shekels sold there. Erez Israel had the privilege 
of the “double shekel,” being entitled to twice the number of 
delegates that any other country received for the same num- 
ber of shekels. The reverse side of the shekel bore the text of 
the Zionist program and for 25 years, after the 18" Congress 
(1933), also the “discipline clause,” meaning that the discipline 
of the World Zionist body takes precedence over that of any 
other Zionist body. 

The growth of the World Zionist Organization is reflected 
in the number of shekel holders: 164,333 in 1907; 584,765 in 
19233 1,042,054 in 1939; 2,159,840 in 1946; and 2,148,029 in 
1960. The new constitution of the World Zionist Organization 
(1960) retained the shekel as a token of Zionist allegiance and 
voting card, fixing its cost at between 15 and 50 cents or their 
equivalent, but making the size of congress representation 
independent of the shekel sales. The 27‘ Congress (1968), by 
resolving that each country may itself determine the system 
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of congress elections to be held there, abolished the shekel as 
an obligatory institution and left it to the countries to decide 
whether to retain the shekel as a certificate of membership 
and voting card for the members of the local Zionist Organi- 
zation concerned. 

In 1970 a decision was taken by the Israel Knesset to call 
the unit of Israel currency “shekel,” renamed “new shekel” in 
1985 and equal to 1,000 old shekels in the face of runaway 


inflation. 
[Aharon Zwergbaum] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: F.W. Madden, History of Jewish Coinage and 
of Money in Old and New Testament (1864, repr. 1967 with Prolegom- 
ena by M. Avi-Yonah), incl. bibl.; idem, Coins of the Jews (1881); T. 
Reinach, Les Monnaies Juives (1887); A. Reifenberg, Ancient Jewish 
Coins (19477); idem, Israel’s History in Coins (1953); S. Yeivin, Milhemet 
Bar Kokhva (19577), 80f.; Ben David, in PEQ, 100 (1968), 145ff.; 80f.; 
J. Fraenkel, History of the Shekel (1956). 


SHEKHINAH (Heb. 17°; lit. “dwelling,” “resting”), or Di- 
vine Presence, refers most often in rabbinic literature to the 
numinous immanence of God in the world. The Shekhinah is 
God viewed in spatio-temporal terms as a presence, particu- 
larly in a this-worldly context: when He sanctifies a place, an 
object, an individual, or a whole people - a revelation of the 
holy in the midst of the profane. Sometimes, however, it is 
used simply as an alternative way of referring to God himself, 
such as “The Holy One Blessed be He,’ or “The Merciful One.” 
For example, on the verse, “After the Lord your God shall ye 
walk... “(Deut. 13:5), the Talmud comments: “And is it possible 
for a man to walk after the Shekhinah?... Rather this means 
that one should follow [emulate] the virtues of the Holy One, 
Blessed be He” (Sot. 14a). The term, though seemingly hypos- 
tatized in certain passages, must be viewed purely figuratively 
and not as representing a separable aspect of God or as being 
in any sense a part of the Godhead. The latter notion is totally 
alien to the strict monotheism of rabbinic Judaism for which 
the unity of the divine Essence is a basic premise. The refer- 
ences to Shekhinah which are open to misinterpretation, e.g., 
those which talk of God placing His Shekhinah in the midst of 
Israel (cf. Sif. Num. 94), or where the Shekhinah is pictured as 
talking to God (Mid. Prov. to 22:28), are the product of homi- 
letic license. The rabbis themselves were not unaware of the 
dangers of misinterpretation, and occasionally preface their 
remarks with kivyakhol, “as if it were possible” (Mekh. Pisha 
12; see also S. Schechter, Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology 
(1909), 40, n. 1; E.E. Urbach, Hazal (1969), 33, n. 153 50). 

One of the more prominent images associated with the 
Shekhinah is that of light. Thus, on the verse, “... the earth 
did shine with His glory” (Ezek. 43:2), the rabbis remark, 
“This is the face of the Shekhinah” (aRN' 2, 13a; see also Hul. 
59b-60a). Both the angels in heaven and the righteous in olam 
ha-ba (“the world to come”) are sustained by the radiance of 
the Shekhinah (Ex. R. 32:4; Ber. 17a; cf. Ex. 34:29-35). This as- 
sociation with light has led to the view that the Shekhinah is 
some kind of luminous material, a being of light created by 
God. This view is found among certain medieval Jewish phi- 
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losophers, and was even propounded by a rabbinic scholar 
in comparatively recent times (J. Abelson, The Immanence of 
God in Rabbinical Literature (1912). For criticism of his views 
see Urbach, ibid., 32, 35). Nevertheless, the imagery of light, 
shining glory, radiance, etc., is commonly associated with the 
numinous in religio-mystical language in general, and does 
not necessarily have the literalistic connotations of a separate 
luminous entity. In the case of the Shekhinah this is further 
borne out by a consideration of the ways in which the term is 
used in the literature. 


In the Targums 

The term Shekhinah, in its Aramaic forms, is frequently found 
in the Targums, particularly in Targum Onkelos. It is em- 
ployed together with other “intermediary” terms such as 
memra yakara (“noble word”), to paraphrase certain refer- 
ences to God, thus avoiding the overtly anthropomorphic 
implications of various biblical expressions. For instance, 
the verse “the Lord is not in your midst” (Num. 14:42), On- 
kelos translates “the Shekhinah of God is not in your midst” 
(see also Targum on Num. 14:14, and note the double para- 
phrasis). The verse “you cannot see My face, for man shall 
not see Me and live” (Ex. 33:20) is rendered, “You cannot see 
the face of My Shekhinah” (see also Ex. 33:14-15). And “to put 
His name there” (Deut. 12:5) becomes “to rest His Shekhinah 
there” (see also 12:11). 


In Talmud and Midrash 

The talmudic and midrashic usage of Shekhinah does not have 
quite the same apologetic overtones which are apparent in the 
Targums; on the whole it is wider in extension and in texts of 
different dates it varies considerably in nuance. In origin Shek- 
hinah was used to refer to a divine manifestation, particularly 
to indicate God’s presence at a given place. This did not imply 
a limitation of God’s omnipresence, however, since it is said 
that the Shekhinah is in all places (BB 25a), and that just as 
the sun radiates throughout the world so does the Shekhinah 
(Sanh. 39a). Even those special places and objects which God 
imbues with an extra holiness by His presence - such as the 
thorn bush in which He revealed Himself to Moses, or Mount 
Sinai, or the Tabernacle in the wilderness — in connection with 
which the term Shekhinah is most often used, teach us that no 
place is devoid of His presence: neither the lowliest of trees, 
nor the barest of mountains, nor a wooden sanctuary (Shab. 
67a; Sot. 5a; Ex. R. 34:1). Though the presence of God is every- 
where, the Shekhinah rests preeminently on Israel rather than 
on the gentiles (Ber. 7a; Shab. 22b; Num. R. 7:8), for Israel is 
a people chosen and sanctified by God to be carriers of His 
will to the world. Israel’s sins led to the destruction of the 
Temple, where the Shekhinah was always present (this is true 
at least of the First Temple; the Second was thought to have 
been devoid of the Divine Presence; cf. Yoma 9b). Accord- 
ing to one view, the destruction of the Temple caused the de- 
parture of the Shekhinah to heaven (Shab. 33a; Ex. R. 2:2). In 
opposition to this, however, we find it said that even while 
Israel are unclean the Shekhinah is with them (Yoma 56b); 
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when they are exiled it goes into exile with them, and when 
they come to be redeemed the Shekhinah will be redeemed 
too (Meg. 29a). 

The Shekhinah does not only rest on the people of Israel 
as a whole, but a wide variety of subgroups are said to influ- 
ence the Shekhinah for good or for ill. On the one hand where 
ten are gathered for prayer, or even one sits and learns Torah, 
there the Shekhinah is (Ber. 6a). It watches over the sick (Shab. 
12b); rests between man and wife if they are worthy (Sot. 17a); 
he who gives charity is fit to receive it (BB 10a); as is he who 
is particular in fulfilling the mitzvah of zizit (Men. 43b). On 
the other hand, he who walks with an upright posture (i.e., 
is proud), as it were, pushes against the feet of the Shekhinah 
(Ber. 43b); so does he who sins in secret (Hag. 16a); it does 
not rest on those who are sad, lazy, playful, light-headed, or 
engage in idle conversation, but only on those who perform a 
mitzvah in joy (Shab. 30b); scoffers, flatterers, liars, and slan- 
derers will never be recipients of the Shekhinah (Sot. 42a). A 
righteous judge causes the Shekhinah to rest on Israel, but 
an unrighteous one drives it away (Sanh. 7a). The term also 
figures in such expressions as “under the wings [i.e., patron- 
age] of the Shekhinah? Proselytes are said to be taken in “un- 
der the wings of the Shekhinah” (Shab. 31a; SER 6:29; see also 
Tosef., Hor. 2:7, though Zuckermandel has “under the wings 
of heaven.” Moses was taken to his burial place wrapped in 
the “wings of the Shekhinah” (Sot. 13b). 

The Shekhinah is commonly associated with the charis- 
matic personality and is thought to rest on specific outstand- 
ing individuals. “The Shekhinah only rests on a wise, rich, and 
valiant man who is tall of stature” (Shab. 92a; cf. Ned. 38a). 
Several of the talmudic rabbis were considered to deserve that 
the Divine Presence rest on them, except that their genera- 
tion was unworthy (Sot. 48b; Suk. 28a; see also MK 25a). This 
charismatic association seems to be connected with the idea 
that certain individuals possess Ruah ha-Kodesh, the Holy 
Spirit (for a discussion of the interrelationship of Shekhinah 
and the Holy Spirit, see Ruah ha-Kodesh). The use of the term 
Shekhinah would thus seem to range from the numinous rev- 
elation of God, as in the theophany at Sinai or the awe-inspir- 
ing presence speaking to Moses from the Tabernacle, to the 
more mundane idea that a religious act, or mitzvah, draws 
man nearer to God. Sometimes the term is simply an alterna- 
tive for “God,” while at others it has overtones of something 
separate from the Godhead; it may be used in a personalized 
or depersonalized way. From the point of view of Jewish the- 
ology it would be a mistake to overemphasize any given use 
to the exclusion of the others, and it is important to view it in 
the perspective of the Jewish monotheistic background as a 
whole. It is also possible to take a somewhat demythologized 
view of the rabbinic conception of the Shekhinah, for such a 
view is even expressed in the talmudic literature itself, albeit 
as the opinion of a single individual: “R: Yose said, “The Shek- 
hinah never came down to the world below, nor did Moses... 
ascend on high” (Suk. 5a). 


[Alan Unterman] 
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In Jewish Philosophy 

Unlike the rabbinic sages, who generally identified Shekhi- 
nah with the Presence of God, or even with God Himself, the 
medieval Jewish philosophers were concerned with avoiding 
any possible anthropomorphic interpretations of this concept, 
and therefore went to great lengths to point out that Shekhi- 
nah refers not to God Himself, nor to any part of His Essence, 
but rather to an independent entity, created by God. Accord- 
ing to Saadiah Gaon, the Shekhinah is identical with kevod 
ha-Shem (“the glory of God”), which served as an intermedi- 
ary between God and man during the prophetic experience. 
He suggests that the “glory of God” is the biblical term, and 
Shekhinah the talmudic term for the created splendor of light 
which acts as an intermediary between God and man, and 
which sometimes takes on human form. Thus, when Moses 
asked to see the glory of God, he was shown the Shekhinah, 
and when the prophets in their visions saw God in human 
likeness, what they actually saw was not God Himself but the 
Shekhinah (see Saadiah’s interpretation of Ezek. 1:26, 1 Kings 
22:19, and Dan. 7:9, in Book of Beliefs and Opinions, 2:10). By 
emphasizing that the Shekhinah is a created being which is 
separate from God, Saadiah avoids any possible compromis- 
ing of the divine unity and any hint of anthropomorphism. 
Judah Halevi follows Saadiah in interpreting the Shekhinah 
as an intermediary between God and man, maintaining that 
it is the Shekhinah, and not God Himself, which appears to 
prophets in their visions. Unlike Saadiah, however, Judah Ha- 
levi does not speak of the Shekhinah as being a created light. It 
seems that he identifies the Shekhinah with the Divine Influ- 
ence (ha-Inyan ha-Elohi), about whose meaning there is much 
disagreement among scholars. According to Judah Halevi, 
the Shekhinah dwelt first in the Tabernacle, then in the Tem- 
ple. With the destruction of the Temple and the cessation of 
prophecy, the Shekhinah ceased to appear, but will return with 
the coming of the Messiah (Kuzari, 2:20, 23; 3:23). Judah Hal- 
evi distinguishes between the visible Shekhinah which dwelt in 
the Temple and was seen by the prophets in their visions and 
which disappeared with the destruction of the Temple, and 
the invisible spiritual Shekhinah which has not disappeared 
but is “with every born Israelite of virtuous life, pure heart, 
and upright mind” (ibid., 5:23). 

Maimonides accepts Saadiah’s view that the Shekhinah 
is a created light, identified with glory. He too associates the 
Shekhinah with prophecy, explaining that it is the Shekhinah 
which appears to the prophet in his vision (Guide of the Per- 
plexed, 1:21). Explaining prophecy as an overflow from God 
through the intermediation of the active intellect (ibid., 2:36), 
Maimonides writes that man apprehends God by means of 
that light which He causes to overflow toward him, as it is 
written, “in Thy light do we see light.” Some interpreters of 
Maimonides believe that the Shekhinah corresponds to the 
active intellect itself, which is the lowest of the ten intellects 
(see Intellect), and which communes with the prophets (Yad, 
Yesodei ha-Torah, 7:1). However, there are also passages in 
which Maimonides identifies the Shekhinah with God Him- 
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self rather than with some other being. For example, in his 
exegesis of Exodus 24:10 (Guide, 1:28), Maimonides inter- 
prets the “feet” of God as the throne of God on which sat the 
Shekhinah (i.e., God). In the 19 century Nachman Krochmal 
interpreted Shekhinah as pure spiritual power. Krochmal’s 
philosophy of history, which is based on Hegel, asserts that 
every nation has a spiritual power, and that the Jewish people 
has the spiritual power in its purest form, which is directly 
rooted in the Absolute Spirit. This spiritual power of the Jews 
is called Shekhinah (Moreh Nevukhei ha-Zeman, ch. 7), and 
this notion explains the rabbinic sayings that wherever the 
Jews wandered the Shekhinah wandered. In the 20' century 
Hermann Cohen, following Maimonides in holding that She- 
khinah must be understood metaphorically, defines it as “ab- 
solute rest which is the eternal ground for motion” (Religion 
der Vernunft (1929), 53). 

The concept of Shekhinah played a very important role 
in kabbalistic and hasidic literature, while its role in Jewish 
philosophy is relatively minor. However, two modern phi- 
losophers, Martin Buber and Franz Rosenzweig, who were 
influenced to some extent by the kabbalistic tenor, make use 
of this concept and do not oppose anthropomorphism as did 
the earlier Jewish philosophers. Buber speaks of God as both 
immanent and transcendent, employing the kabbalistic ter- 
minology of “shells” and “sparks” of God (On Judaism (1967), 
6, 27). Shekhinah is a theophany of the Exile that symbolizes 
the fact that the Jewish people was never abandoned despite 
the shame and degradation it suffered. Rosenzweig is much 
more explicit. He believes that the Shekhinah is the bridge 
between the “God of our fathers” and the “remnant of Israel” 
(Der Stern der Erloesung (1954°), 192-4). The descent of the 
Shekhinah upon man and its dwelling among man is conceived 
by Rosenzweig as a separation which occurs in God Himself. 
God descends and suffers with His people, wandering with 
them in exile. At the end, it is God who suffers the most, and 
the remnant of Israel who bears His sorrow. Most important 
is Rosenzweig’s notion that the purpose of the mitzvot is to 
unify God and His Shekhinah. 

[Rivka G. Horwitz] 
In Kabbalah 
The basic elements of the kabbalistic concept of the Shekhi- 
nah are found in the earliest kabbalistic work, Sefer ha-Bahir, 
where the Shekhinah, or Malkhut, is described as the daughter, 
the princess, the feminine principle in the world of the divine 
Sefirot. These motifs were developed in kabbalistic circles in 
the late 12‘ and 136 centuries and were mingled with philo- 
sophical ideas in the works of the Gerona circles and in the 
writings of Abraham Abulafia; many nuances were added in 
the works of Isaac the Blind, the Iyyun circle (see Kabbalah), 
and in the writings of Jacob and Isaac, the sons of Jacob ha- 
Kohen. Most of these motifs were drawn together by the au- 
thor of the Zohar and his circle, especially Joseph Gikatilla. 
From this period, the end of the 13" century, the basic concept 
of the Shekhinah remained constant up to the time of Isaac 
Luria and his disciples in Safed and persisted into Hasidism, 
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although certain modifications can be found in the works of 
every single kabbalist. This article deals with the basic ele- 
ments of the concept common to all. 

The Shekhinah, or Malkhut, is the tenth and last in the 
hierarchy of the Sefirot. In the divine world it represents the 
feminine principle, while Tiferet (the sixth Sefirah) and Yesod 
(the ninth) represent the masculine principle. All the ele- 
ments and characteristics of the other Sefirot are represented 
within the Shekhinah. Like the moon, she has no light of her 
own, but receives the divine light from the other Sefirot. The 
main goal of the realm of the Sefirot (and of religious life as 
a whole) is to restore the true unity of God, the union of the 
masculine principle (mainly Tiferet) and the Shekhinah, which 
was originally constant and undisturbed but was broken by 
the sins of Israel, by the machinations of the evil power (the 
sitra ahra), and by the exile. The restoration of the original 
harmony can be effected by the religious acts of the people of 
Israel through adhering to the Torah, keeping the command- 
ments, and prayer. 

The symbolism describing the Shekhinah is the most de- 
veloped in kabbalistic literature. Most of the many and varied 
symbols refer to aspects of the Shekhinah’s relationship with 
the other Sefirot above her - such as her acceptance of the di- 
vine light from them, her relationship to them as a lower as- 
pect of themselves which is nearer to the created world, and 
her coming close to the masculine element or moving further 
away from it. In another group of symbols the Shekhinah is 
the battleground between the divine powers of good and evil; 
because of her femininity and closeness to the created world 
she is the first and the main target of the satanic power. If the 
evil powers could fill the Shekhinah with their own evil es- 
sence, unity of the divine powers would be broken, constitut- 
ing an enormous victory for the powers of evil. It is therefore 
the duty of man and the Sefirot to protect the Shekhinah from 
the designs of the sitra ahra. 

The Shekhinah is the divine power closest to the created 
world, of which it is the source and the sustaining power; the 
divine light which maintains the created world passes through 
the Shekhinah. The angels and the world of the Merkabah are 
all her servants. In kabbalistic theology the Shekhinah is the 
divine principle of the people of Israel. Everything that hap- 
pens to Israel in the earthly world is therefore reflected upon 
the Shekhinah who waxes and wanes with every good deed 
and every sin of each individual Jew and the people as a whole; 
on the other hand, everything that happens to the Shekhinah, 
her relationship with Tiferet and other Sefirot and her battle 
against the evil powers, is reflected in the status of Israel in 
the earthly world. Study of the Torah and prayer bring a Jew 
near the Shekhinah, for she is symbolized as the Oral Law. The 
Shekhinah is the divine power usually revealed to the prophets, 
though sometimes higher divine powers may take part in such 
a revelation. She is also the first goal of the mystic who tries to 
achieve devekut, communion with the divine powers; though 
a mystic may reach higher divine powers through devekut, the 
Shekhinah is the first and the closest for mystical contact. The 
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idea of the exile of the Shekhinah, resulting from the initial 
cosmic disaster and from Adam's fall, became of great impor- 
tance in Lurianic Kabbalah. To fulfill every commandment for 
the purpose of delivering the Shekhinah from her lowly state 
and reuniting her with the Holy One, blessed be He, became 
the supreme goal. The notion of redeeming the Shekhinah 
from exile acquired new eschatalogical content. 


[Joseph Dan] 


Shekhinah as Female Symbol 

The myth of the feminine Shekhinah evolved out of biblical 
wisdom literature, rabbinic texts, and early mystical ideas. 
Proverbs 8 portrays wisdom as God’s daughter who serves 
Him as “a confidante and source of delight in every way” 
(8:30). Building on the second century B.c.zE. Wisdom of 
*Ben Sira, the rabbis replaced the female hypostatic personi- 
fied wisdom of Proverbs with the Torah, making the Penta- 
teuch God’s firstborn and the archetype for creation (Gen. 
R. 1:1). This is not to say that feminine imagery is absent in 
rabbinic literature. Drawing from biblical motifs, the rabbis 
metaphorically represent Zion, the community of Israel (Ken- 
eset Yisrael), Torah, and the Sabbath in female terms as God’s 
spouse, daughter, sister, or mother. The Shekhinah, however, 
although grammatically feminine, remains male or at the very 
least androgynous in early rabbinic literature. 

There are allusions to sexual activity in the divine realm 
in early Jewish mystical ideas recorded in Heikhalot writings 
(Synopse 183 ff). This literature was mainly preserved by the 
German pietists of the 12'” and 13" centuries, whose theology 
was strongly influenced by it. The sexual imagery nascent in 
Heikhalot literature was given further expression in a work 
entitled “Secret of the Nut,’ in which a student of *Eleazar of 
Worms describes a bi-sexual Godhead. 

The mythic possibilities implicit in the female imagery of 
the rabbis and the sexual allusions of early Jewish mystics are 
actualized in the kabbalistic myth of the Shekhinah, the female 
aspect of the male God. The Shekhinah is the final Sefirah, me- 
diating between heaven and earth and serving as the passive 
eye or door through which a mystic can achieve divine vision. 
The popularity of the Shekhinah in Kabbalah corresponds to 
and may have been influenced by the popularity of the cult 
of the Virgin Mary among contemporaneous Christians. The 
need for nurturing female images may be a response to simi- 
lar theological needs and cultural stimuli. 

Medieval kabbalists constructed the Shekhinah with fe- 
male physiology and gender specific roles to express both di- 
vine processes and human mystical experiences. As mother, 
the Shekhinah may become pregnant and lactate, showering 
the earth with divine light. As menstruant, she comes under 
the sway of excessive judgment or the demonic powers (sitra 
ahra) and metes out judgment to transgressors. As bride and 
wife, she engages in sexual relations with the male Sefirot, Tife- 
ret and Yesod, and fosters unity in the cosmos. Because medi- 
eval kabbalists believed all liturgical and ritual acts affect both 
the terrestrial and heavenly realms, halakhically sanctioned 
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physical intercourse between a male mystic and his wife on 
earth could foster both divine and mystical union, for the act 
enables both Tiferet and the male mystic to unite with the 
Shekhinah. Wives thus became a conduit through which their 
husbands could attain divine union. Drawing from talmudic 
tradition, medieval kabbalists deemed Friday night to be the 
most auspicious time to engage in sexual intercourse. 

Sixteenth-century kabbalists in Safed made this myth 
the foundation of the newly instituted Kabbalat Shabbat cer- 
emony and Solomon *Alkabez’s Lekha Dodi, remains the li- 
turgical manifestation of this kabbalistic ritual. Isaac *Luria 
further enlarged upon the importance of sexual union with 
the Shekhinah (also known in Lurianic Kabbalah as the nukba 
de-zeir), making the act not only a means to attain devekut (di- 
vine union), or a way to effect unity in the heaven, but also 
defining it as a way to repair the world (tikkun olam). More- 
over, Lurianic kabbalists, who believed that intention was as 
important as the physical performance of the commandments, 
meditated upon uniting Tiferet with his Shekhinah before and 
during the performance of commandments in their kavvanot 
(lit. intentions) 

The symbol of the Shekhinah has long been seen as one 
of the few examples of gender equality in Judaism. However, 
the inferior position of women in medieval society informed 
many kabbalistic conceptions of the Shekhinah. The Zohar de- 
scribes the Shekhinah as a passive vessel lacking any distinct 
personality (see, inter alia, Zohar 1:181a). Consequently, the 
Shekhinah is like a revolving sword with the potential for both 
good and evil (Zohar 1:53b, 221b, 2424; 2:27b; 3:19b). When she 
is described in positive terms, she is often gendered male, as 
Malkhut or David; when she is under the sway of excessive 
judgment or the demonic “other side” she remains female. 

Recently, some Jewish feminists have reclaimed the sym- 
bol of the Shekhinah as a means of supplementing what they 
perceive to be the patriarchal bias of Jewish theology. Judith 
Plaskow urges that the “long suppressed femaleness of God, 
acknowledged in the mystical tradition, but even here shaped 
and articulated by men, must be re-explored and reintegrated 
into Israel” Toward that goal, some feminist liturgists have re- 
interpreted mystical themes and emphasize the symbol of the 
feminine Shekhinah in innovative prayer rituals (Gottlieb). 


[Sharon Faye Koren (24 ed.)] 
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SHEKHTMAN, ELYE (Eli Shechtman; 1908-1996), Yid- 
dish writer. Born in Vaskovichi (Polesie), he had a tradi- 
tional education, including a year in the Zhitomir yeshivah 
(1921), studied literature at the Jewish Pedagogical Institute in 
Odessa (1929-33), and then lived in Kharkov (1933-36) and 
Kiev (1936-41) until his service as an officer in the Red Army 
in World War 11, during which he was wounded in combat. 
He was subsequently arrested, imprisoned, and released after 
Stalin’s death. Thereafter he lived in Kiev until his immigration 
to Israel in 1972. His first stories appeared in 1928. His major 
work was his epic novel depicting Jewish life in Russia from 
the early 20" century into the 1970s, Erev (“On the Eve”), pub- 
lished first in a censored version (Moscow, 1965), then later in 
a complete version (Tel Aviv, vols. 1-4, 1974; vols. 5-6, 1979; 
vol. 7, 1983). Among his other books are Oyfn Sheydveg (“At the 
Crossroads,” 1930; stories about post-revolutionary life), Fara- 
kerte Mezhes (“Plowed-under Borderlands,” 1932-36; novel), 
Polyeser Velder (“Polesian Forests,” 1940; stories), Baym Shkie- 
Aker (“At the Sunset-Field,” 1974); Ringen oyf der Neshome 
(“Links on the Soul,’ 4 vols. 1981-88), and Tristia (“Sadness,” 
1996). He was the recipient of the Itsik Manger Prize, the 
Chaim Zhitlowsky Prize, the Fernando Jeno Award (Mexico), 
and the Congress for Jewish Culture Award. His works have 

been translated into French, English, and Hebrew. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: I.Y. Druker, in: Shtern (Minsk), 7-8 (1937) 
116-31; G. Mayzel, in: Di Goldene Keyt, 55 (1966), 243-8; Sh. Bickel, 
Shraber fun Mayn Dor, 3 (1970), 287-94; D. Sfard, in: Bay Zikh, 5 
(1975), 124-7; LNYL, 8 (1981), 767-9; Sh. Luria, in: Di Goldene Keyt, 125 
(1988), 25-37; Yidishe Kultur, 58:1-2 (1996), 3-48 (Shechtman issue). 
[Jerold C. Frakes (274 ed.)] 


SHELA (first half of the third century c.£.), Babylonian 
amora and resh sidra (“head of the academy”) in Nehardea 
(Iggeret R. Sherira Gaon, ed. by B.M. Lewin (1921), 78). For 
a while Shela was the most celebrated religious authority in 
Babylon, but gradually his importance was overshadowed by 
*Samuel and later by *Rav, when the latter returned to Baby- 
lon. This transition is indicated in the sources. Thus it is re- 
lated that Rav once came to Shela’s academy incognito and 
was appointed the *amora (the expounder to the students) 
of Shela. While Shela was expounding, Rav commented that 
in the presence of R. *Hiyya he had explained a certain detail 
differently. Shela immediately realized that his amora was the 
distinguished Rav and refused to continue to employ him in 
a subservient capacity (Yoma 20b; TJ, Shek. 5:2, 48d). Rav’s 
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position became of such authority that after listening to an 
exposition of Shela with which he disagreed, he waited until 
Shela left and then appointed an amora to explain the topic 
as he understood it. In another case Shela permitted a woman 
to remarry under questionable circumstances, with the result 
that Rav considered excommunicating him. Samuel, however, 
persuaded Rav to consult first with Shela, who later admitted 
his mistake (Yev. 121a). Shela and Rav disagreed on other oc- 
casions (Sanh. 44a). 

This change in Shela’s status is also illustrated by the fol- 
lowing episode. Shela and his disciples were always the first to 
pay honor to the exilarch, but Shela later granted this privilege 
to Samuel. When Rav arrived in Babylon, Samuel transferred 
this honor to him. When Shela’s disciples objected to their 
master thus being the third to be received, Samuel changed 
places with Shela (Tj, Taan. 4:2, 68a). R. Hisda referred to 
Shela as a great authority (Ket. 75a). Shela’s learning was stud- 
ied by the rabbis of Caesarea (TJ, Mak. 2:7, 31d). It seems that 
the school of Shela continued after his death, since his school 
and that of Rav are mentioned as disagreeing on a number of 
halakhic issues (Git. 52b; Kid. 43a; Sot. 42b; RH 23a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 1112f; H. Albeck, Mavo 
la-Talmudim (1969), 177f. Halevy, Dorot, 2 (1923), 223-6; Neusner, 
Babylonia, 2 (1966), index. 


SHELAH, SAHARON (1945- ), Israeli mathematician. Born 
in Jerusalem, Shelah received his Ph.D. in mathematics from 
the Hebrew University of Jerusalem (1969). He was simulta- 
neously professor of mathematics at the Hebrew University 
and Rutgers University, New Jersey. Shelah’s main research 
interests are in the sphere of mathematical logic, and espe- 
cially model theory and set theory. His classification theory 
and the idea of proper forcing have applications of funda- 
mental importance to cardinal arithmetic. He also solved 
many famous and previously intractable problems in algebra 
and topology. He was a prolific writer of original papers and 
influential books. His 1994 book, Cardinal Numbers, won the 
Bolyai Prize for the year 2000 of the Hungarian Academy of 
Sciences for the best mathematical monograph on original 
research, nominally awarded every five years but the first in 
modern times. His honors include the Wolf Prize (2001) for 
his work on mathematical logic and set theory. 


[Michael Denman (24 ed.)] 


SHELDON, SIDNEY (1917- ), U.S. author. Born in Chicago, 
Sheldon went to Hollywood at 17 to be a screenwriter. He got 
a job as a script reader for Universal Studios at $17 a week. In 
his spare time, Sheldon and a collaborator worked on their 
own scripts, eventually writing a number of “s” pictures for 
Republic Studios. He joined the Air Force during World War 11 
and earned pilot's wings. Upon his discharge, he began to write 
for Broadway. At age 25 he had three musical hits simultane- 
ously on Broadway: Merry Widow, Jackpot, and Dream With 
Music. Next came Alice in Arms, starring Kirk *Douglas in 
his first Broadway appearance, and, later, Redhead with Gwen 
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Verdon, for which Sheldon won a Tony Award. Returning to 
Hollywood, Sheldon won an Academy Award for The Bachelor 
and the Bobby Soxer, starring Cary Grant, and wrote a number 
of memorable and commercially successful films, including 
Easter Parade with Judy Garland and Fred Astaire, Annie Get 
Your Gun, Jumbo, and Anything Goes, with Bing Crosby. After 
leaving Hollywood as a writer/director/producer, he became 
involved in television when aBc asked him to create a show 
for a young actress named Patty Duke. Over two years, Shel- 
don wrote 78 scripts for The Patty Duke Show. He then cre- 
ated, wrote, and produced the hit series I Dream of Jeannie, 
which brought Sheldon an Emmy nomination. The show ran 
for five years. He also created the popular detective series Hart 
to Hart. He wrote his first novel, The Naked Face (1970), and it 
earned the Edgar Allan Poe Award from the Mystery Writers 
of America for best first novel. Three years later, he produced 
‘The Other Side of Midnight, which firmly established him as a 
bestselling author. Each of his successive novels, A Stranger in 
the Mirror (1976), Bloodline (1977), and Rage of Angels (1980) 
through The Sky Is Falling (2001) and Are You Afraid of the 
Dark? (2004) dominated the bestseller lists. All told, Sheldon 
wrote over 200 television scripts, 25 major motion pictures, 
six Broadway plays, 18 novels, which sold more than 300 mil- 
lion copies, and a memoir, The Other Side of Me. 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


SHELEM (Weiner), MATTITYAHU (1904-1975), Israeli 
composer. Born in Zamoscz, Poland, Shelem went to Pales- 
tine in 1922, worked in agriculture and road building and in 
1927 joined kibbutz Bet Alfa. For a time he was a shepherd, 
and the shepherds’ and shearing festival songs which he com- 
posed at that time were his first popular works. In 1940 Shelem 
joined kibbutz *Ramat Yohanan. From 1944 onward Shelem 
was chiefly active as a teacher and *Youth Aliyah instructor 
in his kibbutz. In 1958 he founded an archive there (Makhon 
le-Havai u-le-Moed) to collect the documentation on the de- 
velopment of the forms of festival and holiday celebration in 
the kibbutzim (see *Kibbutz Festivals). 

Shelem’s songs, to which he always wrote the words, 
were created for the immediate needs of kibbutz life - from 
kindergarten to communal celebrations. The following list 
contains Shelem’s best-known songs in approximate chrono- 
logical order. 


BET ALFA PERIOD: “Hoi At Erez ha-Kaddahat; “Bi-Mezil- 
tayim u-ve-Tuppim, “Ha-Koremim, ha-Yogevim, “Seh u-Gedi, 
“Sisu ve-Simhu bi-Yhudah; “Simhu Na u-Firku ha-Ol? “Hin- 
neh Geshem, Geshem Ba; “Naalzah ve-Nismehah; “Shir la- 
Sadnah, “Yohanan ve-Gavriel” RAMAT YOHANAN PERIOD: 
“Adarim; “Shime’u, Shimeu; “Rav Berakhot; “Natu Zelalim 
(Shabbat ba-Kefar)} “Ez va-Keves Kevar Nigzazu; Omer cer- 
emony pageant (1943, see below), “Ve-David Yefeh Einayim” 
(the third part of the melody added by Eliyahu Gamliel), 
“Roeh ve-Roah, “Shiru ha-Shir? “Havu Lanu Yayin, Yayin; 
“Hen Yeronan” (c. 1953, addition to the Omer). 
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Shelem’s *Omer, celebrated in Ramat Yohanan from 1945 
onward and adopted in many other kibbutzim, is one of the 
two central “new ceremonies” developed by the secular kib- 
butz movement (the other being Yehudah *Sharett’s seder). It 
is a reconstruction of the ancient ceremony, based mainly on 
the Mishnah, and is made up of recitations, solo and small 
choir songs, songs for the participating public, dances (cre- 
ated by Lea Bergstein), and the symbolic actions of harvesting 
and presentation of the first sheaves. Many of the songs have 
entered the Israel folk repertoire, such as “Bi-Yhudah u-va- 
Galil? “Shibbolet ba-Sadeh, and “Panah ha-Geshem?” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Weiner (= Shelem), Havaat ha-Omer; 
Massekhet Hag ve-Shirah (1947); M. Shelem, in: Tazlil, 3 (1963), 2053 
7 (1967), 179-81; 10 (1970), 99; I. Shalita, Enziklopedyah le-Musikah - 
Ishei ha-Musikah ha-Yisreelit ve-ha-Kelalit (1959), 776-9. 

[Bathja Bayer] 


SHEL?AH ZIBBUR (Heb. 1338 mow; “envoy or messenger 
of the community”), designation of a person who in public 
synagogue worship officiates as reader and cantor (see also 
*Hazzan). The main function of the sheliah zibbur is to lead 
the congregants in communal worship by repeating aloud the 
benedictions of certain parts of the prayers or the introduc- 
tions to them, certain doxologies (e.g., *Barekhu), and the 
*Amidah; by reciting the intermediary *Kaddish prayers; and 
by leading the congregants in the recital of responsive readings 
and hymns. The Shulhan Arukh (0H 53:49) lists the qualifica- 
tions required of a sheliah zibbur: (1) humility, (2) acceptability 
to the congregation, (3) knowledge of the rules of prayer and 
the proper pronunciation of the Hebrew text, (4) an agree- 
able voice, (5) proper dress, (6) a beard. The requirement of 
a beard is, however, waived except for the High Holy Days 
(Magen Avraham to Sh. Ar., OH 53:6). Except for the recital of 
hymns and psalms (e.g., *Pesukei de-Zimra) only a male after 
*bar mitzvah age may officiate. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Elbogen, Gottesdienst, 488-502. 


SHELOMI (Heb. Dw), town in northern Israel. Shelomi is 
located on the slopes of Western Galilee, 8 mi. (12 km.) east 
of Nahariyyah. The town’s area is 2.3 sq. mi. (6 sq. km.). It re- 
ceived municipal council status in 1960. In 2002 the popula- 
tion numbered 4,930, among them 22% new immigrants. The 
town’s industry was based on metal and medical equipment 
plants. The name derives from the biblical figure Achihud ben 
Shelomi, who lived in the land of Asher. 
WEBSITE: www.cityindex.co.il 
[Shaked Gilboa (2! ed.)] 


SHELOSHET YEMEI HAGBALAH (Heb. 77299 17 NYU; 
“the three days of limitation”), the name given to the three 
days immediately preceding the festival of Shavuot. The scrip- 
tural sources for distinguishing these days are found in Exo- 
dus 19:12, where God commands Moses, “And thou shalt set 
bounds unto the people,’ and Exodus 19:15, where Moses or- 
ders the children of Israel, “Be ready against the third day.’ 
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(See also the discussion in Shabbat 87a as to how many days 
of “limitation” were ordered by God and how many by Moses.) 
The original limitations were against touching Mount Sinai 
(Ex. 19:12) and against having sexual intercourse (ibid. 19:15). 
The people were also commanded to sanctify themselves dur- 
ing these days (ibid. 19:10 and 14). According to the halakhah, 
marriage celebrations and haircuts, otherwise prohibited dur- 
ing most of the period between Passover and Shavuot, are per- 
mitted during these three days (Sh. Ar., oH 493:3 and Mishnah 
Berurah, ad loc.). 


SHELOSHIM (Heb. wow; “thirty”), designation of 30 days 
of mourning after the death of close relatives (parents, child, 
brother, sister, husband, wife) counted from the time of the 
burial. According to halakhah, the bereaved has to observe the 
following *mourning rites during this period: (1) not to wear 
new clothes (or even festive clothes on Sabbaths and festivals); 
(2) not to shave or have a haircut; (3) not to participate at fes- 
tivities, including weddings, circumcision, and pidyon ha-ben 
(see Redemption of *Firstborn) meals except if it is the birth 
of his own child; (4) not to marry; (5) to abstain from going 
to entertainments. It is also customary to change one’s perma- 
nent seat in the synagogue during the sheloshim period. If the 
30% day falls on a Sabbath, the mourning period terminates 
before the entrance of the Sabbath; shaving and haircutting, 
however, may not be performed until Sunday. 

The three *pilgrim festivals and Rosh Ha-Shanah cause 
the sheloshim period to be shortened in the following way: 
If the mourner observes the mourning rites of *shivah for at 
least one hour prior to the commencement of Passover or 
Shavuot, the shivah is waived and the observance of sheloshim 
is reduced to 15 days after the festival. In the case of *Sukkot, 
the mourner has to observe the sheloshim for only eight days 
after the festival. If the mourner observes at least one hour of 
shivah before the commencement of Rosh Ha-Shanah, the 
shivah is waived and the Day of Atonement annuls the she- 
loshim; if he observes one hour’s mourning before the Day of 
Atonement, shivah is waived and the subsequent Sukkot fes- 
tival annuls the sheloshim. The minor festivals of Hanukkah 
and Purim do not shorten the sheloshim. Should a person 
learn of the passing of one of his close relatives within 30 days 
of his death (shemuah kerovah), he has to observe the com- 
plete mourning rites of shivah and sheloshim. If, however, the 
news reaches him more than 30 days after the death (shemuah 
rehokah), the mourning rites of shivah and sheloshim are ob- 
served for only one hour. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Zlotnick, The Tractate Mourning (1966), 
index s.v. 30 days; H. Rabinowicz, A Guide to Life (1964), 92-99; 
Maim., Yad, Evel 6-7; Sh. Ar., yD 389-403; J.M. Tukazinsky, Gesher 
ha-Hayyim, 1 (1960), 247-49. 


SHELUHEI EREZ ISRAEL (Heb. “emissaries of Erez Israel”), 
the name for messengers from Erez Israel sent abroad as emis- 
saries to raise funds. During the patriarchate after the destruc- 
tion of the Second Temple, emissaries were sent in groups (TJ, 
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Hor. 3:7, Pes. 4:8); sometimes a father and a son were sent to- 
gether. The senders of these emissaries were usually the heads 
of the Erez Israel religious administration, or its communi- 
ties. During Roman rule the sender was the patriarch. With 
the cessation of the patriarchate in 429 c.k. the sending of 
emissaries ceased, but was renewed after the Arab conquest 
of Erez Israel in the 630s, when the emissaries were sent by 
the geonim and the heads of the academies. In general, em- 
issaries did not act on behalf of two towns at the same time, 
an exception being Shabbetai Baer, who was sent (1674) from 
*Jerusalem, *Hebron, and *Safed. Usually a single emissary 
was dispatched on a mission, but at times two were sent, as 
in the case of Joseph b. Moses of Trani and Abraham Shalom 
111 who went to Istanbul in 1599, while occasionally two em- 
issaries, an Ashkenazi and a Sephardi, were sent. The *Azulai, 
*Israel, Navon, and Meyuhas families perennially provided 
emissaries. 

There were several kinds of deeds and letters that the 
emissary needed on his journey: 

(1) Iggeret kelalit (“general letter”), the most important 
of the emissary’s letters, was a lengthy and detailed document 
written on parchment, mainly in ornate style. It contained a 
request for financial support with a detailed description of the 
town’s troubles as well as its virtues. The letter was signed by 
the rabbi, the dayyanim, and the other important members of 
the community. The letter was always written in Hebrew, but 
from the 18" century some emissaries translated it, or its most 
important points, into the language of the locality to which 
they were sent, sometimes even printing it. 

(2) Iggeret li-nedivim (“letter to philanthropists”), di- 
rected to individual philanthropists, being merely an abridg- 
ment of the general letter. 

(3) Shetar koah harshaah mishpati (“power of attorney”), 
a widespread custom was that the emissary received power of 
attorney from his senders, giving legal force to his demands as 
an accredited agent to collect the contributions. 

(4) Shetar tenaei ha-shelihut (“deed of terms of the mis- 
sion”), deed to confirm the conditions stipulated between the 
emissary and his principals concerning the former’s salary and 
expenses to be deducted from the funds raised. On his return 
the emissary was required to present an account of the income 
and expenditures of his mission. From the 17 century it was 
customary to give the emissary one-third of his income, and 
in exceptional cases only one-quarter. 

(5) Shetar pitturin (“bill of nonliability”), deed freeing the 
emissary from every liability imposed upon him by his send- 
ers, with the aim of giving confidence to future emissaries. 

(6) Pinkas ha-shelihut (“account book of the mission’), 
account book of the mission which every emissary took with 
him. The heads of the donor communities, as well as individ- 
uals, noted in the pinkas the amounts they gave. On the one 
hand the account book served as the emissary’s evidence of 
the contributions he collected in each place, and on the other 
as propaganda in the places to which he was going. In most 
cases the communities’ leaders briefly repeated the contents 
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of the emissary’s letter of appointment in their notes, some- 
times stressing that the amount given was the result of a spe- 
cial effort because of their love for Erez Israel. The emissary 
entered his expenses in the pinkas, and on returning home he 
delivered it to the community which sent him, doing this to 
attest the veracity of his accounts. The pinkas also served as 
a guide for future emissaries, to help them in arranging mat- 
ters at the time of their mission. Erez Israel emissaries fre- 
quently reached remote communities, despite the numerous 
dangers surrounding them. Many of the emissaries left writ- 
ten impressions of their missions, only some of which are ex- 
tant. The pinkasim and descriptions of the missions, provid- 
ing information on the number, occupation, habits, etc. of 
the members of the communities, are of considerable histori- 
cal importance, particularly in the case of remote communi- 
ties where no other records are extant. The most important 
of such works include H.J.D. *Azulai’s Magal Tov ha-Shalem 
(1934), the diary of his travels during two missions (1753 and 
1773) for Hebron, and Jacob *Saphir’s Even Sappir (1866), on 
his mission from Jerusalem to Egypt, Yemen, and the Far East 
in the late 1850s. 

From the *Mamluk period until the Turkish conquest 
in 1517, a few emissaries were sent on behalf of the yeshivot of 
Erez Israel. From the second half of the 16 century missions 
were executed in the name of the town or the community, 
and by the first half of the 17" century a gradual consolida- 
tion of a permanent system of missions from the three holy 
cities, Jerusalem, Hebron, and Safed (referred to as YaHaZ), 
began to take place. Each of the three cities regularly sent its 
own emissary once every few years to each of the mission re- 
gions. The emissary was called sheliah kolel, or sheliah kolelot, 
the latter designation serving as an indication that he was sent 
on behalf of the entire population of the town. From 1740 Ti- 
berias - after being rebuilt - also joined this group. At first 
the heads of the Diaspora communities insisted that emissar- 
ies not be sent separately for each Erez Israel community, an 
exception being made in the case of the Ashkenazi and Ital- 
ian communities of Safed and the Ashkenazi community of 
Jerusalem, which were allowed to send their own emissaries 
to their countries of origin. Special dispensation was given to 
these communities in order to encourage immigration from 
their countries of origin. From 1777, authority was given to 
one Jerusalem institution, the kabbalist yeshivah Bet El, also 
called the yeshivah or community of the Hasidim (the pious), 
to send emissaries regularly. At times, temporary permission 
was granted an institution or yeshivah whose economic plight 
was serious to send its own special emissary. One Jerusalem 
rabbi, Yom Tov *Algazi, authorized Jerusalem emissaries to 
collect special contributions in the course of their mission 
for a personal need, namely, to redeem a child from captivity. 
Missions of a temporary nature were also common in locali- 
ties other than the four towns. From the beginning of the 19 
century the communities began to act separately, each sending 
its own emissary to maintain its institutions. This phenom- 
enon eventually brought an end to the missions (see below). 
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The Karaite community of Jerusalem also sent emissaries to 
the members of its community in the Diaspora. The first such 
emissary (from the middle of the 17 century) known by name 
was David b. Joshua ha-Hazzan. 

From time to time private emissaries, due to personal 
poverty and severe economic plight, left Erez Israel to collect 
contributions. They were provided with letters of recommen- 
dation signed by the heads of the yishuv, being similar in form, 
and at times also in content, to those borne by the emissar- 
ies, but in them the emissary’s troubles were stressed. From 
the 18" century such individuals who obtained these letters 
were called shelihim le-azmam (“emissaries on their own be- 
half”). At first the emissary was sent to a particular country 
or a group of adjacent countries, but the region of the mis- 
sion was not restricted; sometimes the emissary was permit- 
ted during the course of his journey to determine the extent 
of the region of his mission, being guided by his desire and 
the prevailing conditions. 

Gradually more precise regions of activity were deter- 
mined. In the 17" century there were already four mission 
regions: Turkey, including Syria, the Balkans, and the Medi- 
terranean islands; Frankia, including Italy, France, Germany, 
and later also Poland and Lithuania; Maghreb, North Africa; 
and Arbistan, including Persia, Iraq, Kurdistan, Afghanistan, 
and Bukhara. Emissaries were also sent to Egypt, the Yemen, 
and India. The duration of the emissary’s stay in the local- 
ity of his mission was not fixed. In general he used his own 
discretion, and its length depended upon the needs, possi- 
bilities, and prospects of collecting the maximum amount of 
money. Sometimes its duration was determined by his health, 
or whether or not he was able to adapt himself to harsh and 
unpleasant conditions in the country of his mission. In gen- 
eral the mission did not last longer than three or four years, 
but there were occasional emissaries who stayed ten years and 
more. Sometimes an emissary was sent two or three times to 
the same country. During their travels emissaries were ex- 
posed to all kinds of hardships that at times endangered their 
lives. Some died during their mission or in consequence of it. 
Some were robbed by highwaymen, taken captive, or impris- 
oned on the charge that they were spies. Of the 850 known 
emissaries, 85 died during their journey or in the locality of 
their mission. The ability and greatness of the emissary did 
not necessarily stem from his own personality but chiefly from 
his principals, i.e., as a consequence of the authority in Erez 
Israel in whose name he spoke. The heads of a number of com- 
munities were accustomed to receive the emissary with royal 
splendor, song, and praise. In Oriental countries he stayed in 
most cases at the home of one of the wealthy members of the 
community, while in European lands the community hired 
accommodation for him. Sometimes the heads of the com- 
munity compiled poems in his honor, as Moses *Zacuto was 
accustomed to do. 

Emissaries who died during their mission received the 
honor that was their due; they were eulogized fittingly by 
the rabbis of the communities and kinot were recited for 
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them. In Oriental countries it was customary to exaggerate 
in praise of the emissaries and ascribe miraculous deeds to 
them. There were messengers who pretended to be emissar- 
ies of Erez Israel, particularly in Ashkenazi countries where 
they did not know the customs of Erez Israel and did not rec- 
ognize the florid signatures of its scholars. When such deceit 
was revealed, it gave rise to doubt regarding the motives of 
many emissaries. An additional occurrence that caused a de- 
cline in the honor accorded the emissaries, though indeed 
unusual, was the rivalry between the emissaries of different 
towns when they met in one place. At times there were seri- 
ous frictions between them. Some emissaries, who were not 
treated with honor because of this, demanded that they be 
treated properly not for their own sake but for the honor of 
Erez Israel. As a result there were instances of emissaries who 
scolded communities where they were not treated in a digni- 
fied manner. If they found no other way to gain their ends, 
they made use of the power of herem, which was proclaimed 
in Jerusalem in front of the Western Wall. Megillat Ahimaaz 
(ed. by B. Klar (1944), 18-19) mentions a story from the tenth 
century about a Jerusalem emissary in Venosa, in southern 
Italy, where one of the worthies of the community, the well- 
known paytan *Silano, scoffed at the emissary. The latter re- 
lated the incident to his principals in Jerusalem and they ex- 
communicated Silano. 


Historical Survey 

After the destruction of the Second Temple Vespasian substi- 
tuted a fiscal tax for the half-shekel paid by the Jews for Tem- 
ple sacrifices, which was called *fiscus Judaicus. In the anarchy 
of the third century this tax ceased to be collected and world 
Jewry was prepared to give toward the maintenance of the 
courts of the patriarch (*nasi) in Erez Israel. The patriarchs 
also used these funds to maintain the academies and needy 
students. Like the half-shekels in former times, these contri- 
butions, later called aurum coronarium, were collected annu- 
ally. To collect them the patriarchs on occasion dispatched 
distinguished emissaries. Equipped with a letter of authori- 
zation (igra di-ykar,; Aramaic, “letter of honor”) from the pa- 
triarch Judah (c. 230-286), Hiyya b. Abba (late third century) 
visited the communities in Syria and Rome. He was the first 
recorded professional Jewish fund raiser; his letter read: “We 
are sending you our emissary, a great man who is to be treated 
as ourselves” (TJ, Hag. 1:8, 76d, Ned. 10:10, 42b). In describing 
the emissary Joseph of Tiberias, who converted to Christian- 
ity, a detailed description of the rank of the emissary and his 
functions is transmitted by Epiphanius (one of the Church 
Fathers in the fourth century): “This Joseph is regarded by 
them as one of the notables, for those who are called emis- 
saries take their places after the patriarch. They sit together 
with the patriarch and can frequently discuss matters with him 
both by day and night in order to inquire and obtain counsel 
from him, and they put before him halakhic words from the 
Torah ... [The patriarch] sent him with letters to Cilicia, and 
when he arrived there he collected from every town in Cilicia 
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all the tithes and contributions of the Jews of the province ... 
Since he was an emissary, for this office is so called by them, 
he was very severe ... he expelled and removed from their of- 
fices many of the members of the synagogue: laymen, priests, 
elders and readers...” In talmudic sources the collection of 
money by emissaries is called migbat hakhamim (“collection 
of scholars”; Tj, Hor. 3:7). From the second half of the fourth 
century the Roman emperors became envious of the money 
of the emissaries, which at times reached enormous sums, and 
when the office of patriarch was abolished in 429, the sending 
of emissaries was explicitly prohibited by the emperors Theo- 
dosius 11 and Valentinian. The sending of emissaries was later 
renewed, and in the eighth century two emissaries of Erez 
Israel are known to have been active in Venosa in the south of 
Italy; it is not certain whether they were sent from Jerusalem 
or Tiberias. The tombstone on a Roman grave found in this 
city states that the dead maiden was the only child of a dis- 
tinguished family and that she was eulogized by two emissar- 
ies and two rabbis. In the second half of the ninth century an 
emissary is known to have come to this city from Jerusalem 
and preached there every Sabbath (Megillat Ahimaaz, ed. by 
B. Klar (1944), 18-19). 

In the second half of the tenth century a Jerusalem em- 
issary named R. Jonah ha-Zaken b. R. Judah ha-Sefaradi is 
mentioned as having been sent to distant lands. He is the first 
emissary referred to by name after the close of the Talmud. His 
letter as emissary for 977 or 987 is also extant, and it contains 
all the components of the letters of the 16'"-century emissaries 
and their successors. In the first half of the 11'* century the two 
sons of the Gaon *Solomon b. Judah traveled as emissaries of 
the Erez Israel yeshivah. During this period emissaries went 
with two aims: to maintain the central Torah foundation, ie., 
the yeshivah and its scholars, and to ease the heavy burden of 
taxation imposed upon the Jewish community in the country. 
These funds were not however intended to maintain the poor, 
who were supported by the local charity of Erez Israel. On the 
other hand, the emissaries of Tiberias were sent out to raise 
funds to maintain the poor flowing into the town, who called 
themselves meyasserim (“sufferers”), since a not inconsider- 
able number of the poor were among the sick who came to 
bathe in its healing waters. 

The first known emissary from the Mamluk period was 
Jacob, who was sent by the yeshivah in Acre of *Jehiel b. Jo- 
seph of Paris in the second half of the 13" century. He took a 
list of the graves of the zaddikim (righteous men) in Erez Israel 
with him as propaganda. There are no other emissaries from 
the 13'” and 14" centuries who are known by name. *Isaac b. 
Sheshet Perfet (the Ribash) alludes to a Jerusalem emissary 
to Spain in about 1390 (Responsa, no. 508). In the 15" century 
the Jewish population in Jerusalem grew through immigration 
from Italy, Franco-Germany, and Oriental countries, many of 
whom were poor, and there was need to collect donations on 
their behalf outside Erez Israel. 

From the beginning of the Ottoman period (1517), the 
sending of emissaries continued to increase and take on 
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a permanent character (more or less along the lines men- 
tioned above). Among the Erez Israel emissaries of this pe- 
riod were those who are generally considered its most distin- 
guished scholars: Bezalel *Ashkenazi, Moses *Alshekh, Joseph 
of *Trani, Yom Tov *Zahalon, Nathan *Spira, *Hezekiah da 
Silva, and Hayyim Joseph David Azulai. At times immigrant 
scholars, whose influence on the communities of their native 
countries was great, were sent. A number of scholars are also 
known to have feared to immigrate to Erez Israel lest they be 
required to return to their country of origin as emissaries, e.g., 
*Benjamin ha-Kohen of Reggio. Suitable persons from among 
the scholars could not always be found to carry out missions, 
and then men of inferior standard were used. Sometimes this 
resulted in the choice of unworthy persons who embezzled 
the funds collected. In 1629 opposition to the emissaries was 
heard for the first time from the heads of the Italian commu- 
nity of the island of Corfu. In their letter to the heads of the 
Jerusalem community they informed them that they no lon- 
ger wanted emissaries to visit as the great expense involved in 
this swallowed up most of the money; they assured the lead- 
ers that they themselves would take care to transmit the con- 
tributions to their agent in Venice. 

The leaders of the Jews of Amsterdam succeeded in 1824 
in abolishing the sending of emissaries not only to their own 
town but also to all the communities of Western Europe. 
They further resolved that there should be a permanent cen- 
ter in Amsterdam for the Erez Israel contributions from all 
the communities in the West. The institution that centralized 
the contributions was called Hevrat Terumat Kodesh (“Soci- 
ety for Holy Contributions”); however, this name was quickly 
forgotten and it became known as Pekidei u-Mashgihei ve- 
Amarkelei Erez Israel (“Officers, Overseers, and Treasurers of 
Erez Israel”). Zevi Hirsch Lehren was the head of the central 
fund for many years. Following its establishment, a similar one 
was founded in New York in 1832, Hevrat Terumat ha-Kodesh. 
The leaders of the Erez Israel yishuv accepted this arrangement 
with pleasure, even though their spiritual independence was 
restricted as many matters were dictated to them by the Am- 
sterdam center. From time to time an emissary was sent in 
spite of their express commitment to refrain from doing so. 
Lehren firmly prevented these emissaries from operating in 
Western Europe. The Venetian community also followed the 
lead of Amsterdam, but its center did not succeed in collect- 
ing a reasonable sum of money, and in 1863 a pamphlet was 
printed in Trieste containing letters from the heads of the 
four holy towns with a request that the new regulation be re- 
examined and rescinded. The scholars gave assurances that 
the sending of emissaries would be conducted in an orderly 
and honorable manner. Thus, the organization of emissaries 
retained its special character only in Amsterdam. 


Activities in the Diaspora 

The function of the emissary in the later centuries may be de- 
fined as (1) activities for Erez Israel, and (2) for the communi- 
ties of the Diaspora. 
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ACTIVITIES FOR EREZ ISRAEL. The Collection of the Contri- 
butions. The emissary strove to obtain the maximum contri- 
bution from the communal fund. He then turned to the phil- 
anthropic members of the community, although not every 
community permitted him to turn to its members. In some 
communities, however, the rabbis encouraged individuals 
to make a separate contribution as distinct from the other 
contributions of the community. In some communities in 
Italy and in Amsterdam the rabbis placed at the disposal of 
the emissary one or two patrons who guided and counseled 
him, and taught him how to carry out the collection, as well 
as to whom to turn with requests for separate contributions. 
In many communities it was customary to collect donations 
on certain days of the year or on special celebrations. Some- 
times this took place during the calling up to the reading of 
the *Torah. The funds were centralized in the hands of a trea- 
surer called the gabbai Erez Yisrael (“Erez Israel collector”), or 
pekid Erez Yisrael (“Erez Israel officer”), from whom the em- 
issary received the money. Every important community had 
some religious trust (hekdesh) on behalf of Erez Israel. In some 
communities it was customary to impose fines on transgres- 
sors for the benefit of Erez Israel. In the important communi- 
ties there were special funds called Kuppot (“Funds”) or Maot 
(“Monies”) Erez Yisrael. 

Over the years special funds were added for each of the 
four holy towns, and even for their different institutions. The 
Karaites also had funds in their communities, which were 
called Im Eshkahekh (“Lest I Forget Thee”) or Zikkaron Im 
Eshkahekh (“A Reminder Lest I Forget Thee”). The division 
of the contributions in Erez Israel was made in accordance 
with a definite system fixed by mutual agreement, as each of 
the four towns sent emissaries abroad. At the end of the 16 
and the beginning of the 17" centuries they divided the funds 
into 24 parts: Jerusalem took seven, Safed ten, Hebron three, 
with the other four going to others. At that time Tiberias was 
in ruins. With the growth of the populations of Jerusalem 
and Hebron and the decline of Safed’s, the share of the for- 
mer in the division was larger. Thus, in 1670 Jerusalem took 12 
parts, Safed eight, and Hebron four. This division lasted until 
1740, when Tiberias was resettled and its part in the division 
was fixed once more. At the beginning of the 19» century the 
funds were divided into 28 parts: Jerusalem took 11 parts, Safed 
seven, Hebron six, and Tiberias four. At times, when the situ- 
ation in Erez Israel was bad and they could not manage with 
the contributions, the heads of the Diaspora communities put 
a special tax on their members for the benefit of Erez Israel - 
in Venice in 1601, in Istanbul in 1727. Similarly, indirect taxes 
were placed on certain goods in Istanbul in 1763. The half- 
shekels donated on Purim were also devoted to Erez Israel. 

A special collector was appointed in each community 
whose duty was to supervise the donations. In Oriental coun- 
tries the supervisors were generally appointed by the emis- 
saries or the heads of the Erez Israel communities. When the 
mission was completed, the head of the community confirmed 
in writing the sum of money given to the emissary. The emis- 
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sary also left proof (in the communal pinkas) in the hands of 
the head of the community that he had received this amount 
(see below). At times some emissaries also accepted dona- 
tions from Christians, as did the kabbalist Nathan Spira of 
Jerusalem in 1656-60, but there were scholars who held that 
according to the Torah it was forbidden to accept funds from 
Christians. When asked about this, Moses *Hagiz declared it 
permissible, and a number of emissaries in the 19‘ century 
are known to have taken money from Christians. Some of the 
contributions were transmitted to Erez Israel by way of local 
centers. From the 17'" century such centers existed in Ven- 
ice, Leghorn, Istanbul, Amsterdam and Lvov (Lemberg). At 
the beginning of the 196 century one was also established in 
Vilna. Venice was the center of the funds of Italy in Europe; 
Leghorn chiefly those of North Africa, but also of Europe; and 
Amsterdam chiefly those of Western Europe. The funds from 
Poland which were contributed at the *Council of the Four 
Lands were centralized in Lvov and transmitted from there by 
way of Istanbul, which was the most important center as it was 
the one nearest to Erez Israel and the capital of the Ottoman 
government. Donations from the Turkish communities and 
the Balkans, as well as those from Eastern Europe (see above), 
were transferred to Istanbul. There were also smaller centers 
in Vienna, Prague, and Frankfurt on the Main. 


Propaganda Methods. ‘The emissaries used the general letter 
(see above) to help raise donations. There were also special 
letters to philanthropists and homilies in praise of Erez Israel 
generally, as well as of the town assigned the emissary. The 
emissary was accustomed to preach on the first Sabbath of his 
arrival in the community and in practice his work commenced 
with this. Sometimes he brought with him some soil from the 
holy land for the communal worthies, drawings of the holy 
places and the graves of the zaddikim (pious men), or scrolls 
of Esther and amulets from Erez Israel. An important medium 
utilized for publicity was the printing of various books about 
Erez Israel, whether compiled by themselves or others, in or- 
der to awaken the readers’ love for Erez Israel and interest in 
its affairs. The books included descriptions and illustrations 
of holy places and the graves of zaddikim in Erez Israel, de- 
scriptions of travels to Erez Israel, geographical descriptions 
of the country, maps, etc. Sometimes the emissaries printed 
books describing the immediate events which had given rise 
to their mission, among them Horvot Yerushalayim (Venice, 
1636), by anonymous authors, describing the difficult condi- 
tions of *Jerusalem in 1625; Zimrat ha-Arez (Mantua, 1745) by 
Jacob *Berab (111), describing the resettlement of Jews in Ti- 
berias in 1740; and Korot ha-Ittim (Vilna, 1840), a detailed de- 
scription of the riots against the Jews of Safed during the revolt 
of the fellahin against Ibrahim Pasha in 1834, and of the Safed 
earthquake in 1837. Similarly, many propaganda books were 
published describing the virtues and the praise of Erez Israel. 
Additional propaganda media were poems and piyyutim in 
praise of Erez Israel which the emissaries circularized in the 
localities of their activities. 
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The last large group to arrive at Auschwitz came from 
Lodz, which had survived, a remnant of itself, as a labor camp 
until August 1944. Baer oversaw the murder of nearly 65,000 
Lodz Jews in a few short weeks. 

Shortly thereafter, a number of Jewish and gentile prison- 
ers began to prepare a general uprising in the camp. Perhaps 
they knew that Germany had lost the war and they believed 
their tormenters would kill every inmate before surrender. Or 
perhaps, given the enormous mortality rate at Auschwitz, it 
was only then that the inmates were able to develop a resis- 
tance organization committed to uprising. One of the resist- 
ers, 23-year-old Rosa Robota, recruited women working in the 
Union Munitions Plant, a factory operating within the camp, 
to smuggle gunpowder off the premises. Robota passed the 
explosives to Borodin, a Russian technician, who carried it to 
the Sonderkommando of the crematorium. But the planned 
general uprising went awry. The Sonderkommando heard 
that the slave workers of crematoria 4 and 5 were going to be 
gassed, and they revolted sooner than anticipated, on Octo- 
ber 7. They killed three ss men, wounded 12, blew up crema- 
torium 4, and attempted to break out. Some made it as far as 
a barn in nearby Rajsko. But none escaped, and in total 451 
members of the Sonderkommando were killed. In the subse- 
quent investigation, the camp Gestapo identified Rosa Robota 
and three other Jewish women, Regina Sapirstein, Ala Gartner, 
and Esther Weisblum. After weeks of torture, they were pub- 
licly hanged in the women’s camp on January 6, 1945. 

Himmler, too, knew Germany had lost the war, but he 
believed that, were it not for the image of the camps in the for- 
eign press, he could have an honorable future in Germany after 
military collapse. The Red Army had liberated Majdanek on 
July 23 and by the end of August articles published by the Al- 
lies provided horrifying accounts by journalists who had vis- 
ited the camp. “I have just seen the most terrible place on the 
face of the earth - the German concentration camp at Maid- 
anek, which was a veritable River Rouge for the production of 
death,’ wrote journalist Bill Lawrence in his article on “Nazi 
Mass Killing Laid Bare in Camp,’ which ran on the front page 
of the New York Times of August 30. Time published a full- 
page article called “Murder, Inc. A joint Soviet-Polish forensic 
commission issued a report in October that described a “huge 
death factory” at Majdanek. Himmler considered all of this 
“a public relations” disaster and was determined that it would 
not continue. As he had “solved” the “Jewish Question” as far 
as it had been in his power to do, he ordered the ss to cease 
gassings in Auschwitz and to dismantle the gas chambers in 
the crematoria. Inmates continued to die, but from shootings, 
starvation, and disease. 

The Red Army began its winter offensive on January 10, 
1945. The ss prepared to evacuate the remaining prisoners at 
Auschwitz. When the Red Army reached the outskirts of Cra- 
cow on January 17, the ss held a last roll call. They counted 
15,317 male prisoners and 26,577 female prisoners in Auschwitz 
and Birkenau and 33,023 male and 2,095 female prisoners in 
Monowitz and the 23 other satellite camps. The total came to 
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a little over 67,000. A day later the death march began. Every- 
one well enough to walk out of the camp was forced to leave. 
The ss kept a brutal pace. Prisoners who fell behind were shot. 
The 52,000 survivors arrived in Loslau, some 45 miles (70 km.) 
west of Auschwitz, and then were transported in open freight 
cars to camps in the west. Many froze to death. An ss squad 
in Auschwitz blew up the last remaining crematorium, num- 
ber 5, on January 26. The next day, units of the 28» and 106” 
Corps of the First Ukrainian Front liberated the Auschwitz 
camps. They found 600 sick inmates in Monowitz, the slave 
labor camp attached to the 1c Farben Buna works; 1,200 in the 
Auschwitz main camp; and 5,800 in Birkenau. The Soviets also 
found the blown-up remains of the four crematoria in Birke- 
nau anda large compound with 32 burned storage houses. The 
four huts that were not utterly destroyed were filled with 5,525 
pairs of women’s shoes; 38,000 pairs of men’s shoes; 348,820 
men’s suits; 836,255 women’s garments; 13,964 carpets; 69,848 
dishes; huge quantities of toothbrushes, shaving brushes, 
glasses, crutches, false teeth; and seven tons of hair. 

With more than 1.1 million victims, of whom one mil- 
lion were Jews, Auschwitz had become the most lethal death 
camp of all by the end of the war. But Auschwitz was also the 
camp with the greatest number of survivors. Only a few people 
survived Belzec, and a couple of hundred people survived So- 
bibor and Treblinka. Those camps were annihilation centers. 
Auschwitz had other functions and ultimately served as an 
enormous slave labor pool. Many more inmates thus survived 
Auschwitz than any of the other death camps. Of the 1.1 mil- 
lion Jews deported to Auschwitz, some 100,000 Jews left the 
camp alive, either in 1944 as transit Jews, or in the death march 
of 1945. Many of those survivors died or were shot on the long 
way to the west, or during their imprisonment in spring 1945 
in concentration camps like Buchenwald and Bergen-Belsen. 
Yet tens of thousands saw liberation and testified about their 
ordeal after the war. Some 100,000 Gentiles, 75,000 of whom 
were Poles, survived Auschwitz and they too bore witness to 
the camp as an annihilation center for Jews. These testimonies, 
and the testimony given by Hoess in Nuremberg and during 
his own trial in Warsaw, ensured that Auschwitz would figure 
prominently in the memory of the Holocaust. 

The survival of significant parts of the camp also has 
ensured the continued importance of Auschwitz in the col- 
lective memory of the Western world. Visitors to Treblinka, 
Belzec, and Sobibor, where 1.5 million Jews were murdered, 
will see nothing of the original arrangement. In Auschwitz, 
by contrast, much remains, due largely to the preservation ef- 
forts of the State Museum Auschwitz-Birkenau, established 
in 1947 when the Polish Parliament adopted the law “Com- 
memorating the Martyrdom of the Polish Nation and other 
Nations in OSwiecim.” 
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ACTIVITIES FOR THE COMMUNITIES OF THE DIASPORA. 
The emissary’s mission to the Diaspora had another side. It 
also aimed at bringing the Jews of the Diaspora nearer to the 
affairs of Erez Israel. This found expression in the spiritual in- 
fluence of the emissaries, who regarded themselves as bound 
to teach and guide the exiles in spiritual matters. Sometimes 
the emissaries were asked by the exiles to make decisions in 
matters of minhagim and halakhah that they could not decide 
themselves. The emissaries had already begun to make im- 
provements in the communities and to give halakhic decisions 
during the era of the patriarchate, when the messengers of the 
patriarch were accustomed to appoint the heads of commu- 
nities and the supervisors of communal arrangements. This 
trend in affairs continued in effect until the missions came to 
an end. The emissary drew this power not simply from his 
personality but by virtue of the authority of Erez Israel and of 
the great Torah scholars who were the signatories of his let- 
ter of appointment. For this reason, care was taken in general 
to dispatch men of stature. As a result the exiles looked upon 
rabbinical ordination by the Erez Israel rabbis as something 
grand and superior. Thus, many rabbis of communities were 
accustomed to request confirmation of ordination for their 
pupils. Similarly, authors among the exiles who wanted to 
raise the public stature of their works attempted to win com- 
mendations for them from the emissaries. The Torah novellae 
(hiddushei Torah) and sermons of the emissaries found atten- 
tive listeners, and works by Diaspora scholars include novellae 
and homilies heard from the emissaries. 


Erez Israel Emissaries and Spiritual Movements 

From the 15'" century Erez Israel emissaries played an impor- 
tant role in Jewish spiritual movements. Their influence in the 
outbreak of the spiritual storms flowed from their very person- 
alities but their main influence stemmed from their author- 
ity as Erez Israel emissaries. The Kabbalah, which developed 
and was consolidated in Safed in the 16"* century, was spread 
throughout the Diaspora by kabbalist emissaries who circu- 
lated and published during their missions their own works 
and those of others. Thus, for example, Gedaliah *Cordovero, 
son of the well-known kabbalist Moses *Cordovero, organized 
the distribution of his father’s writings, whose two works were 
published during Gedaliah’s mission to Italy in 1582. Similarly, 
Abraham *Almosnino, the Jerusalem emissary to Frankfurt 
on the Main, brought tikkunim and sodot there in 1592 which 
he had copied from the manuscript of one of the pupils of R. 
Isaac *Luria. To a large degree it was the Erez Israel emissaries 
who circulated reports of the existence of the ten tribes and 
thereby aroused waves of redemption yearnings and the will 
to immigrate to Erez Israel. In 1527, the well-known Jerusalem 
kabbalist Abraham b. Eleazar ha-Levi transmitted information 
about the ten tribes and about indications of redemption and 
return in the wars of the *Beta Israel (Falashas) in Ethiopia. 
Similarly, the 17**-century letter of Baruch Gad concerning 
the Benei Moshe (sons of Moses) is remarkably like the story 
of *Eldad ha-Dani (and hence may be regarded as a forgery). 
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The Benei Moshe complain about their bad conditions and 
desire with all their might to immigrate to Erez Israel. The 
letter made a great impression on the Jerusalem inhabitants, 
who wished to restore the city to its former glory, as well as 
upon the Jews of Eastern Europe, who were severely agitated 
after the massacres of 1648-49 and were in need of consola- 
tion, hope, and salvation. Gad’s letter was distributed by Erez 
Israel emissaries throughout the Diaspora for a period of 250 
years and was republished 15 times. A number of the emis- 
saries attempted during their travels to discover traces of the 
ten tribes, some acting on behalf of their principals and oth- 
ers on their own behalf, e.g., *David D’Beth Hillel, one of the 
pupils of Elijah Gaon of Vilna. 

The Shabbatean movement, which agitated most com- 
munities of Europe from the beginning of the second half of 
the 17** century, was also bound up with the emissaries, who 
played a decisive role in it. The pseudo-messiah *Shabbetai 
Zevi was sent as an emissary from Jerusalem to Egypt in 1664. 
*Nathan of Gaza was the son of the emissary Elisha Hayyim b. 
Jacob Ashkenazi. There is no doubt that the latter in the course 
of his work as an emissary - after Shabbetai Zevi had revealed 
himself - helped to spread the teaching of his son. Moreover, 
the scribe of Shabbetai Zevi, Samuel of Primo, went abroad 
in 1662 as a Jerusalem emissary. Later, he undoubtedly made 
use of his contacts with the communities of Turkey in order to 
spread his belief in Shabbetai Zevi. There were also emissaries 
who opposed Shabbateanism. When Hiyya b. Joseph Dayyan 
was in Italy in 1673 as an emissary, he censured Shabbatean- 
ism. Shabbetai Baer acted in a similar manner when he was 
on a mission in 1674. 

The Erez Israel emissaries also took an active part in the 
Nehemiah Hiyya *Hayon polemic at the beginning of the 18 
century. Solomon *Ayllon, rabbi of Amsterdam who was a 
Safed emissary, was among his chief supporters, while Moses 
Hagiz, when an emissary of Jerusalem in Europe, was one of 
his most vigorous opponents. The Erez Israel emissaries also 
played an important role in the polemic which was stirred up 
in 1729 around the personality and writings of Moses Hayyim 
*Luzzatto and continued for a number of years, giving rise to 
a controversy in the Jewish world. The Erez Israel emissaries 
intervened in the dispute which centered around Jacob *Em- 
den and Jonathan *Eybeschuetz. Abraham Israel, Jerusalem 
emissary in 1752, defended Eybeschuetz, and the document 
the latter received from him carried great weight and strength- 
ened his stand. Emden was enraged by the Erez Israel emis- 
saries in particular and by its inhabitants in general, accusing 
them of Shabbatean tendencies. 

The emissaries also played an important part in the Re- 
form polemic which commenced in 1796. It started when in 
the same year a false report was published in one of the French 
newspapers that the Jews of Italy were preparing to introduce 
religious reforms. This grew from a rumor that a large con- 
vention of Italian rabbis in Florence had resolved to abrogate 
various prohibitions. Several Italian communities were stirred 
that same year to deny this report, and they published a spe- 
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cial pamphlet. The moving spirit in all these activities was pro- 
vided by several Erez Israel emissaries who were then in Italy; 
among the signatories were Hayyim Baruch Saporta, the Safed 
emissary, and the Hebron emissaries Ephraim *Navon, Judah 
Leon, and Hayyim J.D. Azulai, and others. This pamphlet was 
also published the same year in Hamburg in German transla- 
tion. In the Reform controversy only two emissaries, Hayyim 
Judah Ayash and Judah Aaron Takli, sided with the reformers 
when an organ was introduced into a Hamburg synagogue in 
1817. Abraham b. Eleazar ha-Levi, the Jerusalem emissary in 
1819, Nathan *Amram in 1842, and Israel Moses *Hazzan in 
1845 came out against the religious reforms. 

The emissaries helped in no small degree in the spread 
and revival of the Hebrew language, preaching mainly in 
Hebrew during their missions. In many of the communities 
the leaders thought of appointing the emissaries as rabbis or 
dayyanim, and many agreed to the proposals, accepting the 
appointment on completion of their mission. In times of need 
they used their influence to assist the communities in mate- 
rial matters, generally in isolated communities in the East. 
In 1750 in Nikopol, Bulgaria, the Safed emissary Ezra Malki 
helped mobilize financial support from Polish Jews to rebuild 
the synagogue named after Joseph Caro, which was in ruins. 
Cruel treatment of the Jews of Irbil, Kurdistan, in 1867 moved 
the emissaries to approach the Alliance Israélite Universelle 
to intervene on the community’s behalf. In 1871, after the ri- 
ots of their rebellious Kurdish neighbors, the Jerusalem emis- 
sary in Kurdistan, Rahamim de la Rosa, and the heads of the 
community signed the emissary’s letter requesting financial 
help. Erez Israel emissaries also helped greatly in freeing the 
“black” Jews in *Cochin, India, who were regarded by their 
white brethren as slaves. 


Emissaries’ Activities on Their Own Behalf 

As there was no printing press in Erez Israel from the end of 
the 16 to the 19‘ centuries, the emissaries utilized their mis- 
sions to the Diaspora as Erez Israel emissaries to publish their 
own works. During their missions they succeeded in distrib- 
uting their works, thus bringing greater honor upon them- 
selves. In practice, most of the works of Erez Israel scholars 
were published by their authors during their missions, or dur- 
ing the mission of another emissary. A number of the emis- 
saries compiled their works during their travels, e.g., H.J.D. 
Azulai compiled his Shem ha-Gedolim. Usually the emissary 
referred to his adventures in the introduction. The distribu- 
tion of the emissary’s works at the time of his mission un- 
doubtedly brought him financial profit, and there were even 
cases in which the emissary on his return was requested to 
divide his profits with his principals, as the publication of his 
works and their distribution was made possible primarily as 
a result of the mission. While on their missions, some emis- 
saries made frequent visits to libraries to examine expensive 
and rare books and manuscripts. Some Erez Israel emissaries 
regarded their missions simply as a means of livelihood and 
were sent numerous times to various countries. 
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Historical Importance of the Emissaries 

The sending of emissaries played an exceptionally important 
part in Jewish history in general, and in the history of Jewish 
settlement in Erez Israel, in particular. It constituted one of 
the most important chapters in the history of Erez Israel be- 
tween the destruction of the Second Temple and the birth of 
Zionism, and in the history of the relations between the inhab- 
itants of Erez Israel and the Jews of the Diaspora. The letters 
of the emissaries and documents about them are important 
sources for understanding the events that occurred in their 
times and the causes that gave rise to their missions. Their im- 
portance is also considerable for the histories of the commu- 
nal institutions in Erez Israel. On the other hand, the account 
books of the emissaries constitute an important source of the 
history of the communities in which they worked and of the 
relations between the communities and Erez Israel. The mod- 
ern scholar Abraham *Yaari compiled with great diligence and 
extraordinary erudition everything known (and not known 
until his research) on this subject in his monumental work 
Sheluhei Erez Israel (1951). 
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[Abraham David] 


SHELUHOT (Heb. niniow; “shoots,” “sprouts”), kibbutz in 
northern Israel at the foot of Mt. Gilboa, 3 mi. (5 km.) S.W. of 
*Beth-Shean, affiliated with Ha-Kibbutz ha-Dati. Sheluhot was 
founded at the time of the capture of Beth-Shean in the War of 
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Independence (May 10, 1948) by immigrants from Germany 
and Hungary. In 1970 Sheluhot had 340 inhabitants; in 2002, 
414. Its farming was based on irrigated field and fodder crops, 
palm orchards, dairy cattle, poultry, turkeys, and carp ponds. 
It operated electrical and metal factories and guest rooms. 


[Efraim Orni] 


SHEM (Heb. 0), eldest son of Noah, father of the “Semitic” 
peoples, including the Hebrew people. The meaning of the 
name is uncertain. It is possibly to be explained as Hebrew, 
meaning “fame,” “name,” “appellation.” The Akkadian sumu, 
which is the same word, means not only name but also “son” 
As the eldest son, Shem always appears first in the list of No- 
ah’s three sons (Gen. 5:32; 9:18; 10:10; et al.). Together with 
his brothers and their wives, Shem and his wife accompanied 
Noah into the ark at the time of the Flood (7:7), and was also 
present with them during the covenant made with God after- 
ward (9:8). As an individual personality, he appears only in 
Genesis 9:20-27 in the episode of Noah’s drunkenness when 
the sensitive and modest behavior of Shem and his brother 
*Japheth contrasts sharply with that of *Ham. For this deed 
Noah blessed Shem and Japheth, “Blessed be the Lord, the God 
of Shem; let *Canaan be a slave to them” (verses 26-27). This 
passage clearly foreshadows the subjection of the Canaanites 
and implicitly identifies Shem with the future people of Israel. 
It is of interest that YHwH is here called the “God of Shem” 
and is not cited in connection with the other two brothers. In 
the list of nations in Genesis 10, Shem is the father of five sons 
who had 21 descendants, making a total of 26 peoples derived 
from him. Few of these had any known connection with Isra- 
elite history and the principle of their grouping cannot be de- 
termined with any degree of certainty (10:21-31). The geneal- 
ogy of Shem appears last in the table of nations because of its 
great importance, the order being climactic. It serves to con- 
nect the list with the birth of Abraham by drawing attention 
to the fact that Shem was the “ancestor of all the descendants 
of Eber” (verse 21). The detailed genealogy of Shem through 
the line of Eber is resumed in chapter 11 (verses 10-26) where 
it concludes with the birth of Abraham, the father of the He- 
brew nation. Shem is not again referred to in the Bible other 
than in the Chronicler’s repetition of the Genesis genealogies 


(1 Chron. 1:4, 17, 24). 
[Nahum M. Sarna] 


In the Aggadah 

Shem’s importance in the aggadah is due entirely to his being 
Israel's ancestor. Noah's blessing of Shem (Gen. 9:26 ff.) is ac- 
cordingly interpreted as a blessing of Israel. Noah's execration 
of Canaan condemning him to bea slave to his brothers (ibid.) 
was used to justify Israel’s conquest of the land of Canaan, for 
“whatever a slave possesses belongs to his master” (Sanh. 91a). 
Ever since the time of Hyrcanus 1’s victorious campaigns in Sa- 
maria and Idumea (Jos., Ant. 13:254 ff; Wars, 1:62 ff.) the apol- 
ogetic tendency to defend such conquests against the charges 
that they were aggressive acts made its appearance; and it was 
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for the same reason that Noah was said to have distributed 
the world between his three sons in such a manner that Shem 
received the middle of the earth, including in particular the 
Land of Israel (Sanh. ibid.; Gen. R. 1:2; PdRE 24; Mid. Hag. to 
Gen. 9:27; cf. Jubilees 8:10 ff.). Although he is listed as the old- 
est of the three sons of Noah (Gen. 5:32; 6:10; 10:21), Shem is 
considered by the rabbis to have been the youngest, but yet the 
wisest, most important, and most righteous (Sanh. 69b; Gen. 
R. 26:3; 37:7 et al.). Since the primacy of younger brothers is an 
established motif in biblical historiography, Shem, too, had to 
be younger in years, but superior in every other respect. Thus, 
he was born circumcised (ARN, 2, p. 12; Gen. R. 26:3) — a dis- 
tinction shared with some of the greatest biblical personalities 
(ibid., Tanh. B., Gen. 32; Mid. Ps. 9, 7, ed. Buber, pp. 84f.); and 
it was he who took the initiative to cover his father’s nakedness 
(cf. Gen. 9:23), for which he was blessed that his (Israelite) de- 
scendants should cover themselves with the fringed tallit and 
that the Divine Presence should rest only in Jerusalem (Yoma 
10a; Gen. R. 26:3; 36:6, 8; Tanh. B., Gen. 49). 

Shem was also privileged to have God’s name associated 
with his (Gen. R. 26:3; cf. Gen. 9:26). He was, moreover, en- 
dowed with the gift of prophecy, and for 400 years he prophe- 
sied to the nations of the world, but to no avail (sER, 141f.). Fi- 
nally, he was identified with Melchizedek, king of Salem, who 
served there as high priest in Abraham's time (cf. Gen. 14:18 ff.) 
but was deprived of this privilege in favor of Abraham because 
he had blessed Abraham before God (Gen. 14:19 ff.; Ned. 32b; 
Gen. R. 26:3; 43:6; Lev. R. 25:6; Num. R. 4:8; ARN op. cit). The 
real reason, however, was the role played by Melchizedek in 
Christian literature, where he became a prototype of Jesus (cf. 
Heb. 5:6f.; 7:15-17; cf. also Ginzberg, Legends, vol. 5, 225f., n. 
102). In line with the rabbinic concept of the pre-existence of 
the Torah and its institutions prior to the revelation at Sinai, 
Shem’s “tents” (Gen. 9:27) were accordingly identified as a bet 
midrash - an academy with which Eber, Shem’s great-grand- 
son, subsequently became associated, and which also served 
as a bet din (Mak. 23b; Gen. R. 36:8; 85:12; Targ. Ps.-Jon. to 
Gen. 9:27 and 25:22). It is said that Israel’s Patriarchs studied 
at the academy of Shem and Eber (Targ. Ps. Jon, to Gen. 24:62 
and 25:27; Gen. R. 63:10), and that students of the Law will be 
privileged to study in the world to come at the heavenly acad- 
emy of Shem, Eber and other heroes of Israel (Song R. 6:2 no. 
6; Eccles. R. 5:11 no. 5). 

[Moses Aberbach] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.H. Sayce, Races of the Old Testament (1891), 
38-66; L. Rost, in: Festschrift A. Alt (1953), 169-78; S. Simons, in: OTS, 
10 (1954), 155-84; U. Cassuto, A Commentary on the Book of Genesis 
(1964), 216-24; A. Reubeni, Ammei Kedem (1970). IN THE AGGADAH: 
Ginzberg, Legends, 1 (19427), 161-74, 274, 332; 5 (1947°), 181-2, 187, 
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SHEMA, READING OF, the twice daily recitation of the 
declaration of God’s unity, called the Shema (“Hear”) after 
the first word in Deuteronomy 6:4; also called Keriat Shema 
(“the reading of the Shema”). As it had developed by at least 
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as early as the second century c.z£., the Shema consisted of 
three portions of the Pentateuch - Deuteronomy 6:4-9; Deu- 
teronomy 11:13-21; and Numbers 15:37—41, in this order — to- 
gether with the benedictions of the Shema, two to be recited 
before the Shema and one after in the morning, and two 
before and two after in the evening (Ber. 1:1-5, 2:2). The 
morning benedictions before the Shema are: “Who formest 
light and createst darkness...” (Yozer Or, Hertz, Prayer, 108-14) 
and “With abounding love...” (‘Ahavah Rabbah, ibid., 114-6), 
and “True and firm...” (Emet Ve-Yaziv, ibid., 126-8), after it 
(see *Shaharit). The evening benedictions before the Shema 
are “Who at Thy word bringest on the evening twilight...” 
(Maariv Aravim, ibid., 304), and “With everlasting love...” 
(*Ahavat Olam, ibid., 306), and “True and trustworthy...” 
(Emet ve-Emunah, ibid., 310-2), and “Cause us to lie down 
in peace...” (*Hashkivenu, ibid., 312), after the Shema (see 
*Arvit). 


Development of the Practice 

It is difficult to determine the stages through which this de- 
velopment took place. At a very early period the Deutero- 
nomic injunction “And these words which I command thee 
this day ... and thou shalt talk of them” (6:6-7 and 11:19) were 
understood as a commandment to read the Shema, perhaps in 
response to the challenge of Zoroastrian dualism, though as 
late as the third century c.£. some held the view that the duty 
of reciting the Shema is rabbinic and the verses refer not spe- 
cifically to the Shema but to the “words of Torah” in general 
(Ber. 21a). The *Nash papyrus, dating from the Hasmonean 
period, contains the Ten Commandments and the first por- 
tion of the Shema. The Mishnah (Tam. 5:1) records that in the 
Temple all three portions of the Shema were recited together 
with the Ten Commandments, and explicit reference is made 
here to the benediction after the Shema, Emet ve-Yaziv, and 
to another benediction before the Shema, which is identified 
at a later period (Ber. 11b) with Ahavah Rabbah. At a later pe- 
riod, too, there are indications that special significance was 
attached to the first verse of the Shema (Ber. 13b; Suk. 42a). 
It is not implausible, therefore, to see the successive stages as 
(1) the reading of the first verse; (2) the reading of the first 
portion; (3) the reading of all three portions, together with 
Emet ve-Yaziv and Ahavah Rabbah; (4) the addition of the 
other benedictions. 

In any event, it was a long established practice at the be- 
ginning of the present era to read the Shema in the evening 
and morning as can be seen from the fact that the schools of 
Hillel and Shammai (see *Bet Hillel and Bet Shammai) de- 
bated as to how it should be read. The school of Shammai took 
the words “when you lie down and when you get up” literally, 
and ruled that the evening Shema should be recited while re- 
clining and the morning Shema while standing upright. The 
school of Hillel ruled that “when you lie down...” refers to the 
times of reading, i.e., in the evening and in the morning, but 
that no special posture is required. The ruling followed is that 
of the school of Hillel (Ber. 1:3). 
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There was much debate in the tannaitic period as to the 
times of reciting the Shema. The eventual ruling is that the eve- 
ning Shema can be recited from nightfall until dawn, though 
ideally it should be recited before midnight; the morning 
Shema can be recited from the first traces of the dawn until a 
quarter of the day (Ber. 1:1-2; Ber. 2a—3a, gb). 


INCLUSION OF THE BARUKH SHEM. After the first verse of 
the Shema it has been customary from rabbinic times to re- 
cite under the breath the doxology, uttered as a response in 
the Temple, “Blessed be the name of His glorious Kingdom 
for ever and ever” (Barukh Shem). The midrashic explanation 
is that this was recited by the patriarch Jacob on his deathbed 
when his sons declared their loyalty by reciting the Shema. 
Since Jacob said it, we too repeat it, but since Moses did not say 
it, we recite it sotto voce (Pes. 56a). Another midrashic explana- 
tion is that when Moses went up on high, he heard the minis- 
tering angels saying Barukh Shem, and he brought it down for 
Israel to use. Since it was stolen from the angels, Israel recites 
it silently, but on the *Day of Atonement, when Israel is pure 
as the angels, it is recited in a loud voice (Deut. R. 2:36). 

Various suggestions have been made to account histori- 
cally for the insertion of Barukh Shem. Thus it may have been 
introduced by the Pharisaic opponents of Herod and the Sad- 
ducean priesthood in order to emphasize the belief in the sole 
sovereignty of God as against the aristocratic tendency to ad- 
mit the sovereignty of the caesars (see Abrahams, Compan- 
ion, iii); or as a response at a time when the Shema was read 
verse by verse led by the reader (Elbogen, Gottesdienst, 26); 
or as a substitute for the Temple response after the destruc- 
tion of the Temple (H. Albeck (ed.), Shishah Sidrei Mishnah, 
Zeraim (1958), 328), which might explain why the later cus- 
tom is to recite Barukh Shem in a loud voice on the Day of 
Atonement, since this was the day on which it was especially 
recited in Temple times (Yoma 3:8, 4:1, 6:2). 


RECITATION OF SHEMA BEFORE RETIRING. In addition to 
the twice daily reading of the Shema as part of the morning 
and evening prayers the practice was introduced in the amo- 
raic period of reciting the first section before retiring (Keriat 
Shema al ha-Mittah). The source in the Talmud (Ber. 4b) is 
the saying of R. Joshua b. Levi: “Though a man has recited the 
Shema in the synagogue, it is meritorious to recite it again on 
his bed.” The proof text was given as: “Tremble and sin not; 
commune with your own heart upon your bed, and be still. 
Selah” (Ps. 4:5). Later on in the same passage (Ber. 5a) the prac- 
tice is connected with the fear of demons, whom it is said to 
drive away, but it is uncertain whether this was the true ori- 
gin of the custom. Maimonides (Yad, Tefillah, 7:2), as usual in 
such circumstances, makes no mention of the demon motif 
but simply records the duty of reciting the first paragraph of 
the Shema, and he takes “on the bed” literally. 


OTHER RITUAL USES OF THE SHEMA. ‘The first verse of the 
Shema is also recited in the early morning (Hertz, Prayer, 30); 
when the Torah scroll is taken from the ark on Sabbaths and 
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festivals (ibid., 480); during the Kedushah in the Musaf on Sab- 
baths and festivals (ibid., 530, 816, etc.); and on the deathbed 
(ibid., 1064). The first verse of the Shema is recited once, and 
Barukh Shem, three times, at the conclusion of the services 
on the Day of Atonement. The portions of the Shema from 
Deuteronomy 6:4-9; 11:13-21 are included in the parchments 
enclosed in the *mezuzah and *tefillin. The remains of tefillin 
for the head found in Qumran (xq Phyl. 1-4) were acquired 
by Y. Yadin in 1969 and proved to contain, among additional 
biblical texts, Deuteronomy 6:4-9. It is presumed that the 
original fourth scroll from these remains, which is now lost, 
contained Deuteronomy 11:13-21. 


The Laws of the Shema 

The Shema should be recited with full concentration on the 
meaning of the words; if, however, it was recited without con- 
centration, it is unnecessary to repeat it, provided the first 
verse was recited with concentration. If the Shema is recited 
while walking, it is necessary to stand still for the recitation of 
the first verse. It is customary to place the right hand over the 
eyes while reciting the first verse as an aid to concentration, 
and, for the same reason, the first verse should be recited in 
a loud voice. One should not wink or gesticulate while read- 
ing the Shema but should recite it in fear and trembling. The 
Shema should be recited sufficiently loudly for it to be heard 
by the ear, since it is said: “Hear, O Israel.” Care must be taken 
to enunciate the words clearly, and this applies especially to 
two consecutive words, the first of which ends and the sec- 
ond of which begins with the same letter. The Shema can be 
recited in any language, but with the same clarity of enuncia- 
tion one is expected to use for the Hebrew. If one is in doubt 
as to whether he has recited the Shema, it is necessary to recite 
it in order to make sure. It is forbidden to interrupt the recita- 
tion of the Shema. It is forbidden to recite the Shema ina place 
that is not scrupulously clean, or in front of the naked body. 
Women (who are exempt from carrying out precepts depen- 
dent on a given time) and little children have no obligation to 
recite the Shema but may do so if they wish. It is customary 
for women, nonetheless, to recite the Shema. 

The total of the words of the Shema together with Barukh 
Shem is 245. It is customary for the reader to repeat the last 
two words of the Shema and the first word of the following 
benediction, thus bringing the total up to 248, corresponding 
to the limbs of the body and the number of positive precepts. 
When the Shema is recited in private, the total is made up by 
reciting before the Shema the three words el melekh neeman 
(“God, faithful King!”). The usual translation of the first verse 
of the Shema is “Hear, O Israel: The Lord our God, the Lord is 
one.” Other translations are “The Lord our God is one Lord” 
(av); “The Eternal, the Eternal alone, is our God” (Moffatt); 
“The Lord is our God, the Lord alone” (new Jewish transla- 
tion, JPSA (1962), following Ibn Ezra). 


The Shema in Jewish Thought 
The Shema is in Jewish thought the supreme affirmation of 
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the unity of God and is frequently called “the acceptance of 
the yoke of the Kingdom of Heaven.” The original meaning 
of the first verse may have been that, unlike the pagan gods 
who have different guises and localities, God is one. At first the 
main emphasis in the Shema was seen to be in opposition to 
polytheism; there is only one God, not many gods. R. *Akiva 
is reported to have recited the Shema just before his execu- 
tion by the Romans (Ber. 61b), and generally Jewish martyrs 
recited it as they went to their deaths. Perhaps from earliest 
times (see S.R. Driver, Deuteronony, cc (1902), 89-91), but 
certainly from later, the word ehad (“one”) was understood 
also to mean “unique.” God is not only one and not many, but 
He is totally other than what paganism means by gods. Seen in 
this light, the Shema is not only an affirmation that there are 
no other gods, but that God is the Supreme Being. God is dif- 
ferent from anything in the universe He has created. This was 
the general view of the medieval Jewish philosophers and kab- 
balists (see, e.g., Bahya ibn Paquda, Hovot ha-Levavot, 1:9-10). 
In hasidic thought, the further idea is read into the Shema that 
there is only God, the whole universe existing in Him, as it 
were, and only enjoying an independent existence from the 
human standpoint (panentheism; see Menahem Mendel of 
Lubavitch, Derekh Mitzvotekha (1953°), 118-24). This doctrine 
was treated as heresy by opponents of Hasidism. 


VARIOUS INTERPRETATIONS OF THE FIRST VERSE. Chris- 
tian exegesis in the Middle Ages interpreted the three divine 
names in the first verse of the Shema as referring to the Trinity 
(see JE, 12 (1905), 261 and J. Katz, Exclusiveness and Tolerance 
(1961), 19). Jewish commentators were naturally at pains to 
contradict this, and a current interpretation was that, in fact, 
the Shema asserts the opposite, that there is only one God and 
no three persons in the Godhead (see, e.g., Daat Zekenim and 
Baha ibn Asher to Deut. 6:4 and Leon de Modena, Magen va- 
Herev (ed. S. Simonsohn (1960), 31-32)). Very curious are the 
references in the Zohar to the three divine names in the first 
verse of the Shema. These represent the unity of three pow- 
ers in the Godhead, which are the Sefirot of Lovingkindness, 
Judgment, and Beauty (Hesed, Gevurah, Tiferet), symbolized 
by the colors white, red, and green, or the Sefirot of Wisdom, 
Understanding, and Beauty (Hokhmah, Binah, Tiferet; Zohar 
1:18b; 3:263a). The Zohar is strongly anti-Christian in intent 
and repeatedly stresses that all the Ten Sefirot are a unity with 
Ein Sof, so that it is absurd to read the Christian doctrine into 
it, as some of the Christian kabbalists have done. The possibil- 
ity, however, that the formal zoharic interpretation was influ- 
enced by Christian exegesis of this verse cannot be ruled out 
(see I. Tishby, Mishnat ha-Zohar, 2 (1961), 278-80). 

The word “Israel” (in “Hear, O Israel”) is understood 
by the Midrash as referring to the patriarch Jacob (Deut. R. 
2:35). The devout Jew addresses himself to his ancestor to de- 
clare that he has kept the faith. Abudraham understands it to 
mean that each Jew addresses his fellow. In hasidic thought 
(Dov Baer of Lubavitch, Kunteres ha-Hitpaalut, in Likkutei 
Be'urim (1868), 54a), the idea is put forward that each Jew ad- 
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dresses the “Israel” part of his soul, speaking to the highest 
within him. Abudraham also remarks that the letter ayin of 
the word Shema and the letter dalet of the chad are tradition- 
ally written larger than the other letters in the Torah scroll so 
as to form the word ed (“witness”): the Jew testifies to God’s 
unity when he recites the Shema. 

Jewish devotional manuals sometimes advise the wor- 
shiper to have in mind while reciting the Shema that if he 
is called upon to suffer martyrdom for the sanctification of 
God's name, he will do so willingly and with joy (see, e.g., 
Alexander Suskind of Grodno, Yesod ve-Shoresh ha-Avodah 
(19657), 97-99). This author also advises the worshiper after 
he has recited the first verse of the Shema to have in mind 
the following: 


I believe with perfect faith, pure and true, that Thou art one and 
unique and that Thou has created all worlds, upper and lower, 
without end, and Thou art in past, present and future. I make 
Thee King over each of my limbs that it might keep and per- 
form the precepts of Thy holy Torah and I make Thee King over 
my children and children’s children to the end of time. I will, 
therefore, command my children and grandchildren to accept 
the yoke of Thy Kingdom, Divinity, and Lordship upon them- 
selves, and I will command them to command their children, 
in turn, up to the last generation to accept, all of them, the yoke 
of Thy Kingdom, Divinity, and Lordship. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Maim., Yad, Keriat Shema; Sh. Ar. oH, 59-88; 
Abrahams, Companion, i-liv; Blau, in: REJ, 31 (1895), 179-201; El- 
bogen, Gottesdienst, 16-26; J.H. Hertz, Pentateuch and Haftorahs, 5 
(1936), 100-11; E. Munk, The World of Prayer, 1 (1954), 88-119; L.J. Li- 
ebreich, in: REJ, 125 (1966), 151-65; Yadin, in: Erez Yisrael Mehkarim 
bi-Ydiat ha-Arez va-Attikoteha, 9 (1969), 60-83. 


[Louis Jacobs] 


SHEMAIAH (Heb. yw, 17°97W), a prophet in the days of 
Solomon’s son, Rehoboam king of Judah (1 Kings 12:22-24 and 
the parallel passage in 11 Chron. 11:2-4; 12:5-8, 15). Shemaiah is 
associated with two events, one at the beginning of, the other 
during Rehoboam’s reign. In 1 Kings and in the parallel ac- 
count in 11 Chronicles it is related that Shemaiah cautioned 
Rehoboam not to embark on a war against the tribes of Israel 
that had rebelled against his authority, and warned him that 
“this thing is from Me [i-e., God]” (1 Kings 12:24; 11 Chron. 
11:4). According to 11 Chronicles 12:5-8, Shemaiah rebuked 
Rehoboam and his princes, and blamed them for the invasion 
of Judah by *Shishak king of Egypt. After Rehoboam and his 
princes had humbled themselves before the Lord “the word of 
the Lord came to Shemaiah: “They have humbled themselves; 
I will not destroy them, but I will grant them some deliver- 
ance, and My wrath shall not be poured out upon Jerusalem 
by the hand of Shishak’” (11 Chron. 12:7). The Chronicler at- 
tributes to Shemaiah “the Chronicles of Shemaiah the Prophet 
and of Iddo the Seer” (ibid., verse 15), which probably means 
simply the part of the Book of Kings referring to Shemaiah's 
generation. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.A. Montgomery, Kings (ICC, 1951), 251. 


[Nili Schupak] 
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SHEMAIAH (late first century B.c.E.), the colleague of 
*Avtalyon (see *Zugot). In talmudic sources they are usually 
mentioned together. They are described as having taught in 
the same bet midrash (Yoma 35b), cooperating in an exemplary 
fashion. Like Avtalyon, Shemaiah was said to have been a con- 
vert to Judaism, descended from Sennacherib (Git. 57b; cf. Ty, 
Mak. 3:1, 81d). Those who identify Avtalyon with Pollio men- 
tioned by Josephus, identify Shemaiah with Samaias, as one of 
the Pharisee leaders in the time of Herod. Shemaiah’s dictum 
(Avot 1:10), “Love work, hate lordship, and seek no intimacy 
with the ruling power,’ probably reflects his attitude to the 
government of his time, and accords with Josephus’ statement 
about Pollio (see *Avtalyon). Shemaiah and Avtalyon admin- 
istered the sotah rite, presumably within the framework of the 
Temple ritual (Eduyot 5:6). In an early discussion of faith and 
belief in rabbinic literature, Avtalyon expresses the view “that 
the faith in God of the children of Israel in Egypt sufficed for 
the Red Sea to be divided for them,’ while Shemaiah holds that 
this merit stemmed from Abrahams faith in God (Mekh. 2, 3). 
The late report that Shemaiah and Avtalyon were darshanim 
gedolim (masters of homiletical exposition) would seem to be 
anachronistic (Friedman, Netiot le-David, 234). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Buechler, Das Synhedrion in Jerusalem, 
178-81 (1902); S. Zeitlin, in: Journal of Jewish Lore and Philosophy, 1 
(1919), 63-67; Klausner, Bayit Sheni, 3 (19507), 228f., 253-5; E.E. Urbach, 
in: Tarbiz, 27 (1957/58), 175. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Friedman, in: 
Netiot le-David, Festschrift in Honor of David Weiss Halivni (2004). 


[Bialik Myron Lerner / Stephen G. Wald (24 ed.)] 


SHEMAIAH OF TROYES (11 century), French scholar. Sh- 
emaiah was one of *Rashi’s closest pupils and appears to have 
been the father-in-law of Rashi’s grandson, *Samuel b. Meir. 
Shemaiah helped Rashi edit his responsa and afterward col- 
lected and assembled them from the notes of his master. He 
also wrote up for him some of his halakhic decisions. He also 
assisted Rashi in editing his commentaries to the Talmud and 
in particular his commentary to the Bible, which Rashi read 
with him, correcting as he went along. Traces of Shemaiah’s 
activities are detectable in Rashi’s works. Occasionally short 
additions and notes made by Rashi orally have been added 
with Shemaiah’s signature. Very often the additions have been 
merged with the text and are identifiable as additions only by 
comparison with manuscripts. Shemaiah himself, under the 
direction of Rashi, wrote commentaries to a number of trac- 
tates, but only those to Middot and Tamid have been preserved 
in two versions, one of which appears in all large editions of 
the Talmud since the Venice edition of 1522, and another in 
a work published by A. Berliner from a manuscript (in Sefer 
Rashi, see bibl.). Numerous rishonim, however, quote from his 
commentaries to many other tractates, and there are rulings 
of his which are known to have been handed to Rashi for his 
approval and signature. Shemaiah’s Seder Leil Pesah was pub- 
lished at the end of the Dikdukei Soferim to Pesahim (1874), 
and there remain in manuscript remnants of his commentar- 
ies on piyyutim. It is possible that this Shemaiah is identical 
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with Shemaiah ha-Shoshanni, author of the Midrash to the 
weekly portion Terumah, who is known to have written com- 
mentaries to the mahzor. Shemaiah served as the main source 
for knowledge of Rashi’s teaching, and his collections were the 
basis of most of the extant anonymous books of the “school 
of Rashi,” among them Sefer ha-Pardes, Mahzor Vitry, Siddur 
Rashi, and others. The son of Shemaiah, Moses, was the editor 
of the halakhic work Ha-Orah, which contained much valu- 
able material after the tradition of Rashi, and which was ap- 
parently the basis of the extant Sefer ha-Orah (1905). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Epstein, in: MGW], 41 (1897), 257-63, 296-312; 
Kitvei Abraham Epstein, 1 (1950), 271-95; Berliner, in: MGwJ, 13 (1864), 
224-31; idem, in: Sefer Rashi (1956), 141-8, 157-62; Poznanski, in: 
Perush al-Yehezkel u-Terei Asar le-Rabbi Eliezer mi-Belganzi (1913), 
xii-xiii (introd.); A. Aptowitzer, Mavo le-Sefer Ravyah (1938), 414-63 


Urbach, Tosafot, index. 
[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


SHEMARIAH BEN ELHANAN (d. 1011), scholar in *Egypt. 
According to the legend of Abraham ibn Daud (G.D. Cohen 
(ed.), The Book of Tradition (1967), 64), Shemariah was one 
of *Four Captives who were taken prisoner in c. 970 while on 
a journey to collect contributions for the Babylonian acad- 
emies, each of whom later established a school in a different 
country. Documents found in the Cairo *Genizah, appar- 
ently originating from Babylon, state that he studied during 
the gaonate of *Sherira, with whom and with whose son and 
successor, *Hai Gaon, he corresponded, after he himself had 
become the head of the yeshivah at El Fostat. He was head of 
the local bet din and was famous as a preacher. He is referred 
to as “the av bet din of all Israel,’ possibly the title accorded the 
highest religious authority in the country. Shemariah wrote 
a commentary on the Song of Songs, which he dedicated to 
Judah b. Joseph Alluf of *Kairouan. He was in contact with 
the prominent rabbis of his day, such as Hushiel of Kairouan 
and *Dunash ibn Labrat, in *Spain, who composed a lauda- 
tory poem in his honor. His son-in-law was *Sahlan b. Abra- 
ham, head of the Babylonian community at the beginning of 
the 11° century. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mann, Egypt, 1 (1920), 26-28, and index 
s.v.; Mann, Texts, 1 (1931), 86-89, 111 n. 5, 199-200 and index s.v.; 
S. Schechter, Saadyana (1903), 121-7; idem, in: JQR, 11 (1898/99), 
643-50; Goitein, in: Tarbiz, 32 (1962/63), 266-72; Abramson, Merka- 


zim, 156-73; idem, in: Tarbiz, 31 (1961/62), 195f. 
[Eliyahu Ashtor] 


SHEMARIAH BEN ELIJAH BEN JACOB (Ikriti; 1275- 
1355), philosopher and biblical commentator. Though probably 
born in Rome, he is known as Ikriti (“the Cretan”) because, 
when he was still a child, his family moved to Crete, where his 
father had been called as a rabbi; he is also known as ha- Yevani 
(“the Greek”). Shemariah knew Greek, Italian, and Latin, and 
is noted for being the first medieval Jew to translate Greek lit- 
erature directly from the original and not from Arabic or He- 
brew translations, as had been done previously. Until the age 
of 30, the only Hebrew literature he knew was the Bible; only 
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later did he study Talmud and philosophy. Invited to the court 
of Robert, king of Naples, he engaged in biblical studies and 
wrote philosophical commentaries (until 1328). His manner 
of interpretation satisfied even the Karaites, and, in the hope 
of reconciling them with the Rabbanites, he went to Spain in 
1352. There, however, certain accusations were leveled against 
him, including the charge that he regarded himself as a mes- 
siah. He died in prison. 

In Ha-Mora (1346), Shemariah attacked the opinions on 
creation of the philosophers; in his book Amazyahu he also 
attacked philosophy. Other works include Elef ha-Magen (a 
commentary on the tales and legends contained in the trac- 
tate Megillah, S.M. Schiller-Szenesy, Catalogue Cambridge Ms. 
33/2), books on logic and grammar, biblical commentaries, 
and liturgical and secular poems, some of which were written 
in honor of David b. Joshua, a descendant of Maimonides. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Geiger, in: He-Halutz, 2 (1853), 25f., 158-60; 
idem, in: Ozar Nehmad, 2 (1857), 90-94; Zunz, Lit Poesie, 366f.; Stein- 
schneider, Uebersetzungen 1 (1893), 499; Vogelstein-Rieger, 1 (1896), 
446-50; Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 488; A.Z. Aescoly, Ha-Tenuot ha- 
Meshihiyyot be-Yisrael, 1 (1956), 220ff.; C. Roth, Jews in the Renais- 
sance (1959), 71; Baer, Spain, 1 (1961), 359, 447. 


[Zvi Avneri] 


SHEMER, NAOMI (Saphir; 1930-2004), composer, song 
writer, and performer. Born at kevuzat Kinneret, she studied 
at the Tel Aviv and Jerusalem Academies of Music. Among her 
teachers were Frank *Peleg, Ilona Vinze-Kraus, Joseph *Tal, 
and Abel *Ehrlich. She returned to kevuzat Kinneret as a mu- 
sic teacher and there she composed her first songs especially 
for children. In 1956 she moved to Tel Aviv. Her songs, to most 
of which she composed both lyrics and music, became very 
popular and are considered as part of the Israeli song canon. In 
1967, after being commissioned by the Israel Broadcasting Au- 
thority to write a song for the annual song festival, she wrote 
Yerushalayim shel Zahav, which immediately became popular. 
It became the theme song of the Six-Day War and achieved 
international fame. In many Reform movement services and 
among both Ashkenazi and Sephardi congregations in Israel 
and the Diaspora, the song was introduced into the liturgy 
for special occasions, such as Friday evening, the last hakka- 
fah on Simhat *Torah, and the synagogue service on Israeli 
Independence Day. Considered to perfectly express the love of 
the nation for Jerusalem, the song was proposed in the Knes- 
set as a new Israeli national anthem. By the mid-1980s there 
was not an Israeli singer or ensemble that had not performed 
one of Shemer’s songs. Nicknamed the “national songwriter,” 
she demonstrated a unique ability to express the national 
mood. Although her first works were published in the 1950s, 
her first book of songs, Kol ha-Shirim (“Complete Songs”), 
did not appear until 1967. Later publications included four 
additional song books (1975, 1982, 1995, 2003), as well as vari- 
ous collections for children. As a singer, she recorded a selec- 
tion of her own songs. Her honors included the Israel Prize 
for Israeli song (1982), Jerusalem Prize (1983), and honor- 
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ary doctorates from the universities of Jerusalem (1994) and 
Beersheba (1999). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove Music Online. 


[Gila Flam (24 ed.)] 


SHEMI (Schmidt), MENAHEM (1897-1951), Israeli painter. 
Shemi was born in Russia and immigrated to Palestine in 
1913. In World War 11, he served in the British army in Egypt, 
North Africa, and Italy. Shemi was one of the founders of the 
artists’ colony in Safed (1949). Shemi was principally a land- 
scapist. His palette, originally somber, became bright in his 
later years; his mystic, dreamlike canvases of Safed are con- 
sidered his best works. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Bassock (ed.), Menahem Shemi (Heb., 


1958). 
[Yona Fischer] 


SHEMI, YEHPEL (1922-2003), Israeli sculptor. Shemi was 
born to Esther and Moshe Stizberg, who immigrated to Erez 
Israel in 1923 and settled in Haifa. Until the age of 13 Shemi 
was educated in a religious manner at home, as well as at the 
Nezah Israel school. After he was no longer observant, Shemi 
studied at the Reali High School and joined the Mahanot ha- 
Olim youth organization. Shemi was an autodidact. All his ar- 
tistic education was limited to a few painting classes under the 
instruction of Prof. Paul Konrad Hoenich of the Technion. 

From 1939 on Shemi lived and worked in kibbutz Kabri. 
Through the art seminars that he organized in the kibbutz 
during the 1950s, he came in contact with many Israeli art- 
ists. He was one of the members of the New Horizons group, 
and his first steel sculptures were exhibited there. For a short 
while Shemi went abroad for a stay in the United States and in 
Paris. His meetings with world-famous sculptors influenced 
his own evolution. In 1986 Shemi was awarded the Israel Prize 
for art. Shemi’s artistic style changed over time from figurative 
to abstract. The sculptures he created in the 1940s were carved 
in stone; some of them were lost when kibbutz Beit ha-Ara- 
vah was abandoned in May 1948. The works usually described 
human figures, usually monumentally and with rough texture 
(for example, Father and Son, 1954, kibbutz Hukkuk). 

In the 1950s Shemi turned to working with iron. This 
transformation was not simply technical but also an open ex- 
pression of a change in his point of view. The significance de- 
riving from the change was Shemi’s entrance into the modern 
world of sculpture. The impulse to work with additional tech- 
niques can be attributed to the modernist spirit in art that ex- 
pressed swiftness, spontaneity, and an untraditional attitude. 
Soon afterward his technique changed and Shemi turned to 
the abstract, which is another modernist characteristic. His 
first large public assignment was created in this style, namely, 
the sculpture he erected for the Tenth Anniversary Exhibi- 
tion in Jerusalem (1958, still standing in front of Binyanei ha- 
Ummah, Jerusalem). Later Shemi received many invitations 
from all over the country to create public sculptures, some of 
them as monuments. 
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Shemi worked with other types of materials, such as 
wood, torn iron, and concrete. One of his unique creations 
integrating art with architecture was his work at the Jeru- 
salem Theater (1971). The geometric forms of the sculpture, 
as well as the bare concrete, were part of Shemi’s art language. 
The huge size of this project and the fact that it was displayed 
as sculpture and not as a monument was significant for the 
artist. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Baruch, Yehiel Shemi: Secular Sculpture 
(1988); M. Sgan-Cohen (ed.), Yehiel Shemi (1997). 


[Ronit Steinberg (24 ed.)] 


SHEMONEH ESREH (Heb. 71¥y 7719; lit. “eighteen”), pop- 
ular name for the *Amidah prayer. The name stems from the 
fact that the weekday Amidah originally contained 18 benedic- 
tions (although today none of the various Amidot recited on 
different occasions consists of exactly 18 benedictions). 


SHEM-TOV, VICTOR (1915-_), Israeli politician, member 
of the Fifth, Sixth, Tenth, and Eleventh Knessets. Shem-Tov 
was born in the town of Samokov, Bulgaria. As a youth he 
was a member of the Maccabi ha-Za’ir youth movement. He 
attended high school in Sofia, and in 1939, before immigrat- 
ing to Palestine, joined the Socialist League. In 1946 he was 
elected, on behalf of Ha-Shomer ha-Zair, to the Jerusalem 
Workers Council. In 1948-49 he was in charge of *Histadrut 
absorption programs during the years of mass immigration. In 
1949-50 he served as chairman of the Bulgarian Immigrants’ 
Association in Jerusalem, and as a member of *Mapam’s Cen- 
tral Committee. He was elected to the Fifth Knesset in 1961, 
and represented Mapam in the Knesset Finance Committee. 
In 1961 he also became a member of the Histadrut Executive. 
In 1969, even though he was not elected to the Seventh Knes- 
set, Shem-Tov became the first Mapam minister that was not 
a kibbutz member, being appointed as minister without port- 
folio in the government formed by Golda *Meir after the elec- 
tions. In July 1970, after the *Likud left the coalition, he was 
appointed minister of health, in which position he introduced 
a National Health Insurance Bill that failed to pass. He con- 
tinued to serve as minister of health in the Eighth Knesset, 
even though once again he was not an Mk. In 1974, together 
with Minister of Transportation Aharon Yariv, Shem-Tov pre- 
sented to Golda Meir’s government a document containing 
what came to be known as the Yariv-Shem-Tov formula, that 
defined the Arab negotiating partners with whom Israel would 
be willing to negotiate a peace agreement. The document was 
published by Shem-Tov during a visit to Washington. It stated 
that the State of Israel would conduct peace negotiations with 
Jordan and with any Palestinian body that would recognize 
Israel’s right to exist, would be willing to live in peace with it, 
and would refrain from committing acts of terror. The for- 
mula was once again presented in the government of Yitzhak 
*Rabin but was not brought to the vote, because it was sup- 
ported by only five ministers. However, the formula was not 
rejected. In 1979-85 he served as secretary general of Mapam. 
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Shem-Tov was elected to the Tenth Knesset in 1981 and the 
Eleventh in 1984, and supported Mapam’s decision to leave the 
Alignment with the *Israel Labor Party after Labor decided to 
enter a National Unity Government with the Likud. 


[Susan Hattis Rolef (24 ed.)] 


SHENHAR (Shenberg), YITZHAK (1902-1957), Hebrew 
author. He was born in Voltshisk, a small town on the bor- 
der of Galicia and the Ukraine. During World War 1 his fam- 
ily moved to Proskurov. An active member of the He-Halutz 
movement, he started agricultural training before completing 
his studies. On his arrival in Erez Israel in 1921 he joined the 
pioneers of the Third *Aliyah and worked as a building laborer, 
wagoner, railman, and farmer. From his youth he had written 
Hebrew poetry, and his literary activity, mainly in verse and 
drama, gained impetus on his arrival in Erez Israel, where he 
published his first poem in 1924. Shenhar studied European 
literatures and languages for many years becoming well versed 
in some of them. From 1931 he devoted himself exclusively 
to literary activities, becoming a professional writer, a liter- 
ary adviser to publishing firms, an editor, and a translator. As 
personal secretary to Salman *Schocken during the 1930s, he 
accompanied him on his travels in Europe and established 
connections with the Schocken Publishing House, which from 
the beginning of the mid-1940s published most of his books 
and translations. Shenhar worked for the United Jewish Ap- 
peal in South America in the early 1950s. 

While Shenhar’s creativity embraced a wide variety of 
works including fiction, poetry, plays, travel notes, and chil- 
dren’s literature, his position in Hebrew literature and Israel 
cultural life was established mainly through his fiction and 
translations. Most of Shenhar’s fictional writing comprises 
short stories and novelettes. It was only toward the end of his 
life that he ventured on a novel, which he did not complete. 
He was a master of the lyrical short story characterized by at- 
mosphere and psychological nuances rather than by dramatic 
tension and plot development. Shenhar’s works are within 
well-defined literary traditions, especially the late 19"*-century 
tradition of the Russian psychological school, as exemplified 
by the short stories of Chekhov, and the Hebrew psychological 
novelette of the early 20" century. His style aspired toward an 
artistic balance and harmony, carefully striving for an equi- 
poise between descriptions of social situations and landscape 
on the one hand and individual psychological portrayals on 
the other. He sought to give his subtle descriptions of atmo- 
sphere the firm base of a classic Hebrew style, drawing liber- 
ally on the ancient sources, especially the Mishnah and Mi- 
drash. Shenhar thus evolved a synthesis of style which is in 
the spirit of the Hebrew literature written by the followers of 
S.Y. Abramovitsh (Mendele Mokher Seforim). He may be de- 
scribed as a writer who tried to combine the descriptive “plas- 
tic” style of Mendele with the lyrical-psychological novella 
tradition of M.J. *Berdyczewski and U.N. *Gnessin. 

Shenhar’s stories may be classified according to their 
socio-historical background: stories about the Ukrainian 
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small town and village against the backdrop of revolution 
and civil war (mainly in his first collection of stories, Ba- 
sar va-Dam, 1941) to which also belongs the uncompleted 
novel published posthumously; stories about the tribulations 
of halutzim and the trials of their acclimatization (mainly 
in Me-Erez el Erez 1943); stories on village and city life under 
the British mandate (in Yamim Yedabberu, 1945) and after 
Israel's independence. In the latter, Shenhar does not con- 
fine himself only to the mentality and problems of Russian 
Jewry and especially of the Russian-born halutzim (as he 
did in his earlier collections). His canvas extends from the 
German immigrant to the Oriental Jew, and to different parts 
of the country, in an attempt to give a panoramic view of 
the multi-faceted new Jewish society. After the establishment 
of the State of Israel, Shenhar was among the first to turn to 
the new immigrants from Arab countries as a literary sub- 
ject. He also wrote several biblical stories (Me-Az u-mi- 
Kedem, 1947) and symbolistic-surrealistic stories which have 
no socio-historical setting but are suspended in time and 
place. 

Despite the variegated social background of Shenhar’s 
stories he created one world, whose unifying element is a ba- 
sic paradox: a world of frenzied and at times volatile activity 
and movement, revolutions, destruction, pioneering efforts 
and the struggle for national revival which is viewed through 
the eyes of the outsider who is alienated, passive, and static. 
The most typical characters of Shenhar’s panorama are the 
pioneers whose fervor has cooled and who now live on the 
periphery of society. His anti-heroes, out of touch with their 
milieu, are in the literary trend of the “detached” or alienated 
heroes of M.J. Berdyczewski, H. J. *Brenner, U.N. Gnessin, G. 
*Schofman, and Y.D. *Berkowitz. Central to this trend is the 
theme of the young intellectual at odds with the traditional 
Jewish society of Eastern Europe which some of these writ- 
ers (mainly Brenner) transposed to the halutzic background 
of Erez Israel. Shenhar’s vivid, poignant and penetrating por- 
trayal of the schism between the sensitive individual and the 
pioneering society makes him one of the main exponents of 
this trend. Nevertheless he departed from the traditional pat- 
terns: (1) his characters’ alienation is not rooted in an exag- 
gerated intellectualism (on the contrary, they are mostly non- 
intellectuals, some of whom are unable to express themselves 
articulately); (2) his stories are not mainly psychological por- 
trayals of the heroes but fuse the psychological with broad 
social landscapes; (3) the rootlessness of most of his heroes is 
not as extreme as that of Gnessin’s heroes. Though Shenhar’s 
protagonists are incapable of identifying with the rhythm and 
intensity of the reality that surrounds them, their relation to 
it is not negative, even when they openly reject its coarseness 
and cruelty, or are skeptical about its blatant self-assurance. 
The hope for compromise or fusion is never absent from his 
stories. Thus Shenhar’s works form one of the main links be- 
tween the great fiction writers of the beginning of the century, 
such as Brenner and Gnessin, and some younger Israel-born 
writers, like S. Yizhar, who also describe the alienated, sensi- 
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tive hero in the new pioneering society in a more optimistic 
vein than Brenner for instance. 

Aside from his surrealistic writings and some biblical sto- 
ries, few of Shenhar’s narratives ring of despair; yet in most of 
his works there is a note of melancholy mingled with gentle 
irony. In this lies the very essence of Shenhar’s importance as 
an Israel writer, i.e., his importance as an artist and intellectual 
simultaneously involved in the tempo and drive of Zionism 
yet sufficiently detached to see it objectively. Shenhar’s work 
reflects all of Israel life from an original and individual point 
of view, throwing light not only on the successes in the revival 
of the Jewish nation in Israel but also on those who became 
its victims, on its weaknesses, and on the destruction that it 
sometimes wrought upon the beautiful, the noble, and the 
sensitive. While Shenhar always tended toward artistic de- 
scriptions, he helped to develop an independent conscious- 
ness among the intelligentsia of Erez Israel and consequently 
to extend its capacity for self-criticism. 

Shenhar was the foremost Hebrew translator of belletris- 
tic prose in his generation. He also translated poetry — Rilke, 
Francois Villon, and Chinese verse — but was most success- 
ful in his translations of great Russian literary works of the 
196 century (Tolstoy’s Anna Karenina; Dead Souls and other 
works by Gogol; works by N. Leskov and A. Chekhov, etc.). 
His translations were in the classic Hebrew style of his original 
writings which he used with skill, especially in those works 
that required linguistic virtuosity and an adherence to stylized 
archaisms. Shenhar was among those who set the principal 
norms for the translation of belletristic prose (he translated 
over 30 books). Be-Shivah Derakhim (1954) is a compilation 
of his travel notes; his collected stories were published post- 
humously (3 vols., 1960). His sister, Rivka Rochel-Shenhar, 
recorded her memories in Beit Yizhak Shenhar (1986). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Ukhmanii, in: Le-Ever ha-Adam (1953), 
176-83; Z. Luz, Meziut ve-Adam ba-Sifrut ha-Erez-Yisreelit (1970), 
12-28; A. Lifschitz, in: Meassef Aggudat ha-Soferim, 1 (1960), 497-506; 
D. Sadan, Bein Din le-Heshbon (1963), 255-67; B. Kurzweil, Bein 
Hazon le- Vein ha-Absurdi (1966), 319-39; Y. Keshet, Havdalot (1962), 
348-64; M. Gil, Ketavim Nivharim (1970), 174-86. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
PHy: H. Weiss (ed.), Yizhak Shenhar, Mivhar Maamrei Bikoret (1976); 
R. Friedman, “Mekomo u-Mashma‘uto shel ha-Parodi be-Omanut ha- 
Sippur shel Y. Shenhar, in: Bizaron, 2:7-8 (1981), 16-24; G. Shaked, 
“Zabarim, Olim, Pelitim, Al Yezirato shel Y. Shenhar? in: Mehkarei 
Yerushalayim ba-Sifrut, 3 (1983), 7-27; D. Nir, “Tefisat ha-Midbar ba- 
Sifrut ha-Ivrit ha-Hadashah (Agnon, Shenhar ve-Yizhar),’ in: Lashon 
ve-Ivrit, 6 (1990), 15-20; A. Holtzman, “Bein Shamayim ve-Arez; in: 
Sifrut ve-Hevrah ba-Tarbut ha-Ivrit ha-Hadashah (2000), 228-42; N. 
Govrin, “Galut be-Erez Yisrael - Olei Germanyah bi-Yzirato shel Y. 
Shenhar, in: Moznayim, 78:5 (2004), 13-18. 


[David Maisel] 


SHENKAR, ARIE (1877-1959), pioneer of Erez Israel indus- 
try. Born in Spitzinitz, Kiev district, Shenkar moved to Mos- 
cow in 1898, worked in a textile factory, and was active in the 
Russian Zionist movement. He was a member of the board of 
a Zionist group called Kadimah and was sent on its behalf to 
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Berlin to purchase land in Erez Israel through the *Hilfsverein 
der deutschen Juden. His house was a center of Zionist activ- 
ity in Moscow, even during the early Soviet period. Shenkar 
went to Palestine in 1924 and bought the Lodzia textile factory, 
making it into a profitable enterprise. He devoted his efforts to 
the young local industry and was for many years the president 
of the Manufacturers’ Association of Palestine. He interested 
foreign investors in Erez Israel industry, founded the Pales- 
tine Industrial Bank, Ltd., and was its president. Shenkar also 
participated in many economic enterprises and contributed 
to educational institutions. 

His estate was used to construct the first buildings for 
the physics and chemistry departments at Tel Aviv Univer- 
sity, dormitories at the Hebrew University, Jerusalem, and for 
a scholarship fund. His house in Tel Aviv has been turned into 
the history museum of the city. The industrial center Kiryat 
Aryeh, which covers an area in Petah Tikvah and Bene-Be- 
rak, is named in his honor, as is a vocational school for textiles 
in Ramat Gan. After his death, Be-Emunah u-ve-Maas (1963) 
was published, including his biography, his speeches, and his 
articles, as well as appreciations of him. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Smilansky, Im Benei Arzi ve-Iri (1958), 
298-300; Tidhar, 2 (1947), 807-10; Hitahadut Baalei ha-Taasiyyah 
be-Yisrael, Arie Shenkar, Hazono u-Foolo (19597). 


[Abraham Aharoni] 


SHEPETOVKA, city in Khmelnitsky district, Ukraine. Its 
Jewish settlement was founded in the late 17" or early 18 
century. In 1765 there were 317 Jewish poll-tax payers in the 
city. In the late 16» century it was a hasidic center, especially 
in the time of R. Pinhas of Koretz (1726-1791). In 1847, the Jew- 
ish population numbered 1,042, increasing to 3,880 (48.5% of 
the total population) in 1897. In 1926 the Jews numbered 3,916 
(26.7%), and in 1939, 4,844 (20% of the total population). A 
Yiddish school with 300 pupils existed there. The Germans 
entered Shepetovka on July 5, 1941, and in July-August mur- 
dered 4,000 Jews from the town and its environs. In early 1942 
a ghetto was established, and in fall 1942 it was liquidated and 
thousands of it inhabitants were murdered. In the late 1960s 
there was a Jewish population of about 2,500. Their last syna- 
gogue was closed down by the authorities in the early 1960s; 
most Jews left in the 1990s. 


[Yehuda Slutsky / Shmuel Spector (274 ed.)] 


SHEPHATIAH BEN AMITTAI (d. 886 c.£.), paytan and 
spiritual leader. Shephatiah lived in Oria in southern Italy. 
When *Abu Aaron came to Italy in the mid-ninth century, he 
passed on to Shephatiah secrets of practical Kabbalah which 
the latter was to use in performing legendary deeds, as related 
in the Chronicle of *Ahimaaz. In about 856, when the Saracens 
attacked Oria, Shephatiah was sent to try and buy them off. 
About 873 Shephatiah traveled to Constantinople to plead for 
the annulment of anti-Jewish decrees issued by the Byzantine 
emperor Basil 1. At the court he “delivered one of the prin- 
cesses from the power of a demon” and as a reward Oria and 
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R. Hoess, Death Dealer: The Memoirs of the ss Kommandant at Aus- 
chwitz (1992); P. Levi, Survival in Auschwitz: The Nazi Assault on Hu- 
manity (1958); R.J. van Pelt, The Case for Auschwitz: Evidence from 
the Irving Trial (2001). 


[Deborah Dwork and Robert Jan Van Pelt (24 ed.)] 


AUSCHWITZ BOMBING CONTROVERSY. The debate 
over whether the Allies could have bombed the gas cham- 
ber-crematoria complexes of *Auschwitz-Birkenau, or the rail 
lines leading to them, had its origins in 1944. Jewish groups 
appealed to the U.S. and British governments to do something 
in the face of the Nazis’ frighteningly rapid concentration and 
deportation of Hungarian Jews that quickly followed the Ger- 
man occupation of Hungary, a shaky ally of Hitler’s Reich, be- 
ginning on March 19. Word of the preparations in Auschwitz 
for a major new gassing campaign reached the Slovakian resis- 
tance in late April with the escape of two Slovakians from the 
camp, Rudolf Vrba, a name he assumed - his original name 
was Walter Rosenberg - and Alfred Wetzler. The so-called 
Vrba-Wetzler Report was smuggled through underground 
channels and reached Allied representatives and Jewish groups 
in Switzerland only in June. Earlier in May, the mass depor- 
tations began, leading to specific Slovakian requests for the 
Allies to bomb two rail lines leading to Auschwitz in order to 
disrupt these movements. These requests, followed by sum- 
mary versions of the report, filtered to the top of the U.S. War 
Department in late June, where they met a chilly reception. 
Requests to divert military resources to “rescue” operations 
were viewed unsympathetically by Assistant Secretary John 
McCloy as only likely to slow victory at a time of climactic 
battles in Europe. 

On June u1, 1944, the Jewish Agency in Jerusalem, in a 
meeting chaired by David *Ben-Gurion, voted against request- 
ing that Auschwitz be bombed. Their reasoning: “It is forbid- 
den for us to take responsibility for a bombing that could very 
well cause the death of even one Jew.’ Early in July 1944, pre- 
sumably after the Vrba-Wetzler report informed the Jewish 
leadership of the true nature of Auschwitz, two leaders of the 
Jewish Agency in Palestine, Chaim *Weizmann and Moshe 
*Shertok, went to London to appeal to the British government. 
Although Prime Minister Winston *Churchill subsequently 
told Foreign Secretary Anthony *Eden “to get anything out of 
the Air Force you can and invoke me if necessary,’ the idea of 
attacking the rail lines or crematoria met bureaucratic resis- 
tance in the Air Ministry. Inertia only increased when word 
leaked out that the Hungarian regent, Admiral Horthy, or- 
dered a stop to the deportations on July 7, following Allied air 
raids on Budapest mistakenly interpreted as punishment for 
the Holocaust. Renewed appeals to the U.S. government dur- 
ing the summer and fall also got nowhere. McCloy’s claims 
that such air attacks were unfeasible, however, is belied by the 
fact that U.S. four-engine heavy bombers based in Italy at- 
tacked the 1G Farben plant at Auschwitz 111-Monowitz, only 
5 mi. (8 km.) from the gas chambers, on August 25. A follow- 
up raid on September 13 damaged Auschwitz ss barracks as an 
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accidental by-product, and two further raids against Monow- 
itz took place in December, after the gassing operations had 
already stopped at Birkenau. In the interim, however, trains 
full of Jews from all parts of Europe had continued to roll to- 
ward Auschwitz, if with less frequency than during the Hun- 
garian campaign. 

The futile attempt to get Allied air power to intervene in 
mid- to late 1944, the only time when USS. or British bombers 
had the realistic capability to attack the extermination camps, 
had been carried out almost entirely through secret govern- 
ment channels and was little known after the war. Combined 
with the fact that public interest in and understanding of the 
Holocaust rose only rather slowly through the 1960s, it is 
perhaps not surprising that the “bombing of Auschwitz con- 
troversy” did not erupt until 1978. The catalyst was the pub- 
lication of an article by the historian David A. Wyman. He 
summarized powerfully the futile appeals to the U.S. govern- 
ment in 1944, and presented four possible scenarios for attack- 
ing the Birkenau crematoria or the rail lines leading to them: 
(1) a diversion of u.s. B-17 and B-24 heavy bombers from 1G 
Farben to the crematoria; (2) the employment of two-en- 
gine B-25 medium bombers, which would presumably bomb 
more accurately from a lower altitude; (3) a dive-bombing 
raid by two-engine p-38 fighters, such as the U.S. Army Air 
Forces carried out on the Romanian oil complex of Ploesti on 
June 10, 1944; (4) a special mission by Royal Air Force Mos- 
quito two-engine bombers, like the ones executed against Ge- 
stapo prisons and headquarters in Western Europe. In 1979, 
cia photo-analysts Dino Brugioni and Robert Poirier rein- 
forced Wyman’s arguments by presenting to the public dra- 
matic aerial reconnaissance photos of Auschwitz taken by Al- 
lied aircraft in 1944 and early 1945, showing prisoners being 
marched to the gas chambers, albeit through the use of mag- 
nification unavailable to Allied photo-interpreters 35 years ear- 
lier. Allied intelligence had photos of the Auschwitz-Birkenau 
complex, but ignored them because no priority was placed on 
a bombing mission, and because camps were viewed only as 
places to avoid in an attack. 

Wyman’s arguments in the American media drew only 
scattered opposition at the time, mostly from veterans who 
pointed out that bombing accuracy left much to be desired in 
1944. Knowledge of the appeals to Britain, which greatly ex- 
panded in the late 1970s and early 1980s, notably through the 
publication of Martin *Gilbert’s Auschwitz and the Allies, only 
seemed to strengthen the Wyman case. Scholarly replies were 
slow to appear, in part because the military history community 
was mostly dismissive of ex post facto hypothetical arguments 
for a raid. Retired physician Richard Foregger wrote the first 
articles in the 1980s against the Wyman thesis, and was rein- 
forced in the 1990s by James Kitchens, an Air Force archivist 
writing unofficially, and by Richard Levy, a retired engineer, 
both of whom published articles in scholarly journals. Their 
major arguments were (1) that bombing accuracy of heavy 
bombers was indeed often poor in World War 11, and such a 
raid on Birkenau might have led to untold prisoner deaths in 
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four other communities are said to have been exempted from 
the edict. Of Shephatiah’s many poems, only the piyyut Yisrael 
Nosha is known today. It is included in the Ne’ilah service on 
the Day of Atonement in the Ashkenazi liturgy. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, Dark Ages, index; Schirmann, in: 


YMHSI, 1 (1933), 97-147. 
[Yonah David] 


SHEPHELAH (Heb. 7751), biblical geographical term de- 
rived from shfl (“low”). The Shephelah is one of the compo- 
nent parts of the Promised Land, together with the moun- 
tain, the valley (Arabah), and the Negev (Deut. 1:7; Josh. 9:1; 
12:8; and is so referred to in Jer. 17:26; 32:44; 33:13; Zech. 7:7). 
It refers to an area of hills and valleys, which separates the 
highlands from the coastal plain. In this sense, the Shephelah 
can only be regarded as a “lowland” from the point of view of 
those holding the higher parts of the country, i-e., the Israel- 
ites, as against the Canaanites of the plain or the Philistines. In 
particular, the term refers to the western fringe of the Judean 
mountains. In this region Joshua smote the Canaanite kings 
after the battle of Aijalon, defeating them from Jarmuth to 
Eglon (Josh. 10:40). Later, the tribe of Judah fought against 
the Canaanites in the Shephelah (Judg. 1:9). A still more pre- 
cise definition is given in 11 Chronicles 28:18, which enumer- 
ates the cities of the Shephelah occupied by the Philistines in 
the time of Ahaz: they include Beth-Shemesh, Aijalon, Ged- 
eroth, Socoh, Timnah, and Gimzo. The struggle between the 
inhabitants of the Shephelah and the Philistines on the coast 
for possession of the region is reflected in Obadiah v. 19. The 
detailed description of the region in Joshua 15:33ff. reflects the 
division of Judah in the time of the divided monarchy, under 
Jehoshaphat or later, when the districts of Socoh, Lachish, and 
Mareshah (the second to the fourth districts) comprised the 
area of the Judean Shephelah. 

The sycamore tree was characteristic of the region. Sol- 
omon made cedars as abundant in Jerusalem as sycamores 
were in the Shephelah (1 Kings 10:27; 1 Chron. 1:15; 9:27). A 
special officer of the king was appointed to guard these trees 
(1 Chron. 27:28). 

The term is sometimes extended to other similar regions 
in the country. The Shephelah of Israel (Josh. 11:16) possi- 
bly refers to the hills and valleys bordering the mountains of 
Ephraim on the west. This definition, however, is somewhat 
artificial, for the western border of the mountains of Ephraim 
presents no such network of valleys and hills as is found in 
western Judah. The term appears as well in connection with 
the battle against Jabin, king of Hazor (Josh. 11:2); the location 
of this area between Kinneret and Dor suggests that here the 
term refers to the hilly region in southern Naphtali. 

In the Hellenistic period, the area covered by the term 
Shephelah was extended westward, reaching from Bet Gu- 
vrin to Jaffa (1 Macc. 12:38; Eusebius, Onom. 162:8). Talmudic 
sources (in particular Shev. 9:2; Tosef., Shev. 7:10; TJ, Shev. 
9:2, 38d; Sif. Deut. 6) generalize the term and apply it to each 
of the three main districts of the country. In Galilee it refers 
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to the area of Lower Galilee, below Kefar Hananyah, where 
sycamores grow; in Judea the Shephelah of Lydda is included 
in that of the south; in Transjordan it includes Heshbon, Di- 
bon, Bamoth-Baal, and Beth-Maon. The area of the Judean 
Shephelah was resettled by Jews from 1882 onward and con- 
tains many agricultural settlements. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Press, Erez, 4 (1955), 918f.; G.A. Smith, The 
Historical Geography of the Holy Land (1931), 197ff.; Abel, Geog, 1 
(1933), 416ff.; D. Baby, The Geography of the Bible (1957), 142ff.; Aha- 


roni, Land, index. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


SHER, SIR ANTHONY (1949- ), actor, writer, and artist. 
Born in Cape Town, South Africa, Sher was educated at the 
Webber-Douglas Academy of Dramatic Art, London. He es- 
tablished his reputation on the London stage during the 1980s 
with a number of virtuoso performances. Unheroic in stature 
but with an intense, vivid personality, he brought enormous 
dynamism and panache to every part (rehearsals were always 
accompanied by body-training). His extensive repertoire 
ranged from appearances in Moliére’s Tartuffe and the most 
discussed Richard 111 since Laurence Olivier’s, to The Merchant 
of Venice and Singer for the Royal Shakespeare Company. His 
roles for the National Theater have included Arturo Ui and 
Mark Gertler, while his playing of Arnold in Torch Song Tril- 
ogy was outstanding. He received the Olivier and Evening 
Standard Awards for best actor in 1985. 

Apart from a consuming acting career, Sher was an ac- 
complished artist who exhibited both at London's Barbican 
and the National Theater and a highly successful author whose 
novels Middlepost and The Indoor Boy both received highly 
enthusiastic reviews. One of the best-known contemporary 
British actors, Sher received many awards and three honor- 


ary degrees. He was knighted in 2000. 
[Sally Whyte] 


SHER, NEAL (1947- ), U.S. lobbyist and government official. 
Sher joined the U.S. Department of Justice’s *Office of Special 
Investigations (Ost) in 1979, becoming its director from 1983 
to 1994. Established in 1979, Osi investigates, denaturalizes, 
and deports persons who took part in Nazi-sponsored acts of 
persecution, and excludes from entry into the United States 
any person listed on its “watch list” of suspected Nazi and Axis 
persecutors. Under Sher’s directorship, 98 individuals who en- 
tered the United States under false pretenses by hiding their 
Nazi past were denaturalized, and many were deported. 
Sher spearheaded several high-profile cases, including 
placing former Austrian president and United Nations Sec- 
retary General Kurt Waldheim on the “watch list,” based on 
Waldheim’s service in the Wehrmacht while in the Balkans and 
Greece as Jews were being deported and murdered there. Sher 
successfully prosecuted Arthur Rudolph, the former project 
director of NAsa’s Saturn v moon rocket program, who vol- 
untarily left the country in 1984 when os1 proved he served 
from 1943 to 1945 as director of the Mittelwerk slave labor 
v-2 rocket factory. Sher also led the case against Karl Linnas, 
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stripped of his citizenship in 1981 when ost shed light on his 
past as commander of the Tartu concentration camp and his 
personal involvement in the killing of thousands of Jews. 

One case under Sher’s directorship was particularly con- 
troversial, that of John Demjanjuk, a retired Cleveland, Ohio, 
auto worker. In news attracting international attention, Osi 
accused Demjanjuk of being “Ivan the Terrible,” a notori- 
ous Ukrainian guard at Treblinka. In 1982, Demjanjuk was 
stripped of American citizenship and deported to Israel and 
convicted of murder, though his conviction was overturned 
by the Israeli Supreme Court in 1993 for lack of evidence. A 
US. appeals court subsequently ruled that osi had “acted with 
a reckless disregard for the truth.” Demjanjuk was eventually 
stripped of his citizenship for his activities in several concen- 
tration camps. 

From 1994 to 1996, Sher was executive director of the 
*American Israel Public Affairs Committee (ArPac), the pro- 
Israel lobby based in Washington, p.c. He lobbied Congress 
to increase foreign aid to Israel, to pass anti-terrorism legis- 
lation, and to urge the move of the American embassy from 
Tel Aviv to Jerusalem. Following a1pac, Sher consulted with 
the World Jewish Congress and joined a Washington, D.c.- 
based law firm. 

In 1998, Sher became chief of staff of the International 
Commission on Holocaust Era Insurance Claims (ICHEIC), 
established to evaluate claims against several European in- 
surance companies and to distribute proceeds from those 
claims to Holocaust survivors and victims’ heirs. Sher’s ca- 
reer at ICHEIC was cut short in 2002 when he admitted to 
improper use of agency funds and improprieties with respect 
to travel. Sher fully reimbursed 1cHEIc but was subsequently 
disbarred from the p.c. bar. Ambassador Stuart Eizenstat, 
the senior government official who led efforts on Holocaust- 
era asset restitution in the Clinton administration, stated “I 
can only say it’s a real tragedy ... and an exception to the 
decades of [Sher’s] service to the country and to the Jewish 


community.” 
[Ralph Grunewald (24 ed.)] 


SHERF, ZE’EV (1906-1984). Israeli civil servant and politi- 
cian, member of the Sixth and Seventh Knessets. Born in Iz- 
bor, Bukovina, which at the time was part of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire, Sherf studied in hadarim and in a primary 
school, and later studied to be a goldsmith. In his youth he 
was active in Young *Poaeli Zion and served as a member of 
its executive. He was also a member of the executive of the 
Social Democratic Youth in Romania. He settled in Palestine 
in 1925, and worked for three years as a clerk in the Fund of 
the Workers of Erez Israel established by Po’alei Zion, which 
had joined the Histadrut in 1925. He joined kibbutz Shefayim 
of which he was a member for two years, and then spent five 
years on a mission abroad. In the years 1935-40 Sherf was sec- 
retary of the Histadrut sports association Hapoel, on behalf 
of Poalei Zion. In 1940-44 he served in the administration 
of the *Haganah. In 1945 he was appointed secretary of the 
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*Jewish Agency Political Department, serving in that capac- 
ity until 1947, under Moshe *Sharett. In 1948 he was appointed 
secretary of the Emergency Committee and the People’s Ad- 
ministration, which directed the preparations for the estab- 
lishment of the Jewish State and its civil service. As the final 
task of the People’s Administration upon the termination of 
the British Mandate in Palestine, he drafted a proposal for the 
structure of the administration in the Jewish State - including 
the ministries and their budgets. Sherf served as the secretary 
of the Israeli government in 1948-57, and laid down the foun- 
dations for the government administration and the civil ser- 
vice. Later he became director of state revenues in the Minis- 
try of Finance, and implemented a reform in the tax system. 
In the years 1961-63 he served as administrative director of 
the Weizmann Institute of Science, and in 1964-65 as advi- 
sor to Prime Minister Levi *Eshkol. In 1965 he was elected to 
the Sixth Knesset on behalf of Mapai on the Alignment list, 
and was appointed minister of commerce and industry, in 
which capacity he served until 1969. In 1968 he was also ap- 
pointed minister of finance, after the resignation of Pinhas 
*Sapir. Sherf was reelected to the Seventh Knesset in 1969, 
and in the government formed by Golda *Meir after the elec- 
tions was appointed minister of housing, in which capacity 
he served until 1974. 

He wrote about the immediate days prior to the establish- 
ment of the State of Israel, Sheloshah Yamim, 12-14.5.48, and 
ha-Shelavim ha-Aharonim be-Hakamat ha-Medinah (1959). 


[Susan Hattis Rolef (274 ed.)] 


SHERIFF, NOAM (1935-_), composer, conductor. Born in 
Tel Aviv, he studied conducting and piano with Zeev Priel, 
horn with Horst Salomon, and composition (1949-57) with 
Paul *Ben-Haim. In 1955-59 he studied philosophy at the 
Hebrew University, Jerusalem. Sheriff pursued his musical 
training at a conducting course with Igor Markevitch in Sal- 
zburg (1955), and studied composition with Boris Blacher at 
the Berlin Musikhochschule (1959-62). He was music direc- 
tor of the Kibbutz Chamber Orchestra (1972-82), the Israel 
Symphony Orchestra Rishon le-Zion (1989-95), and the Israel 
Chamber Orchestra (2002-04) and, from 2004, the Haifa 
Symphony Orchestra. He taught at the Cologne Musikhoch- 
schule (1983-86), at the Rubin Academy of Music in Jerusalem 
(1986-89) and in Tel Aviv (1990-2000), and as the latter’s di- 
rector (1998-2000). He also served as music advisor to the 
Israel Festival (1985-88). 

In 1957, on the occasion of the inauguration of the Mann 
Auditorium in Tel Aviv, his work Festival Preludes (Akdamot 
le-Moed), which won the Sol Hurok prize, was performed 
by the Israel Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by Leonard 
*Bernstein. 

Over the years Sheriff wrote many works which refer to 
specific national subjects and events. His music often displays 
linkage to various Jewish cultural sources and musical tradi- 
tions. By fusing Eastern and Western, new and old (sometimes, 
ancient) musical elements in contexts rooted in the Jewish cul- 
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tural heritage and openly based upon fundamental composi- 
tional models of Western music, Sheriff created a special musi- 
cal idiom characterized by multiple historical sentimentality. 

Sheriff’s list of works includes Israel Suite for orchestra 
(1967); Song of Songs for flute and orchestra (1981); Nocturnes, 
Six Songs for voice and piano (1982); Prayers for string or- 
chestra (1983); La Folia Variations for orchestra (1984); Do- 
decalogue (Trei Assar) for twelve celli (1984); Mehayyei ha- 
Metim (Revival of the Dead), Symphony for tenor, baritone, 
boys’ choir, men’s choir and orchestra (1985); A Vision of 
David for orchestra (1986); Violin Concerto (Dibrot) (1986); 
Cello Concerto (1987/96); A Sephardic Passion for alto, tenor, 
mixed choir and orchestra (1992); Scarlattiana, Concerto for 
piano and orchestra (1994); Psalms of Jerusalem for tenor, 
bass, four mixed choirs and orchestra (1995); String Quartet 
No.2 (“Rosendorf”) (1996); Akedah (The Sacrifice of Isaac) for 
orchestra (1997); and Bereshit (Genesis) for soloists, children’s 
choir and orchestra (1998). 

Sheriff’s awards include the first prize of the Israel Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra Conducting Competition (1959); the 
ACUM Prize for his life’s work (1995); and the EMET Prize, 
sponsored by the aMN Foundation for the Advancement of 
Science, Art and Culture in Israel, under the auspices of the 


prime minister of Israel (2003). 
[Yuval Shaked (2"4 ed.)] 


SHERIRA BEN HANINA GAON (c. 906-1006), gaon of 
Pumbedita from 968-1006. Sherira belonged to the family of 
the exilarchs, who claimed descent from David. His teachers 
were his father R. Hanina and his grandfather R. Judah, both 
of whom he mentions frequently in his responsa and who pre- 
ceded him as geonim in Pumbedita. On the death of Nehemiah 
Gaon, who had been his opponent, Sherira was appointed to 
succeed him. This was a critical period for the two academies of 
Sura and Pumbedita. Financial contributions and the address- 
ing of queries to the academies had practically ceased and the 
number of students was small. Sherira renewed the academy’s 
ties with the communities, whose leadership he strongly re- 
buked for their indifference. Sherira’s personality and fame as a 
scholar turned the tide for a while. Despite the great expansion 
of rabbinic learning in Kairouan in North Africa, in Spain, and 
in Franco-Germany, students came to Sherira from near and 
far. Although Sura declined, the leadership of Pumbedita not 
only regained its former prestige, but claimed supreme author- 
ity, and Sherira played a key role in making the Babylonian Tal- 
mud the supreme source of authority in the Jewish world. 
Sherira was among the most prolific writers of responsa. 
One inquiry addressed to him by *Jacob b. Nissim b. Shahin 
in the name of the community of Kairouan led to the writ- 
ing in 987 of his famous epistle, Iggeret Rav Sherira Gaon, a 
classic of Jewish historiography. Jacob sought information as 
to when and how the Mishnah, the Tosefta, the beraitot, and 
the Talmud had been compiled. He inquired “whether the 
men of the Great Synagogue had really begun the writing of 
the Mishnah, and the Sages of each generation had written 
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[more] parts of it until Rabbi [Judah] ha-Nasi came and com- 
piled it” Sherira deals with the question in a scholarly man- 
ner, revealing himself a practical and accurate historian (with 
the possible reservation that his opinions on the exilarchs, de- 
scended from *Bustanai, from whom he claimed descent, may 
be colored). He discusses the activity of the savoraim in revis- 
ing and compiling the Talmud, and continues the sequence 
of tradition to the geonic authorities. Under Sherirah and his 
son *Hai, the volume of geonic correspondence swelled to un- 
precedented proportions. Nearly half of the geonic responsa 
are attributed to them. Through their writings (in large part 
composed jointly), they greatly influenced the exegetical and 
judicial work of later ages. They frequently formulate rules 
which are of the highest importance for the interpretation of 
the Talmud. The majority of the responsa deal with questions 
of religious practice but some contain expositions and com- 
ments on passages of the Talmud and the Mishnah. Passages 
from a Bible commentary by Sherira are quoted by Jonah *Ibn 
Janah and David *Kimhi. It is unknown whether these encom- 
passed all the books of the Bible. In addition to a glossary on 
the first and last orders of the Mishnah, Sherira wrote a com- 
mentary on several talmudic tractates, including Berakhot, 
Shabbat, and Bava Batra. Only a fragment of the last, appar- 
ently written in 972, has come to light (in: Ginzei Kedem, 5 
(1934), 17-23). Sherira was less interested than his son Hai in 
Arabic literature, though he wrote in Arabic to communities 
in Muslim countries. Generally, he preferred to use Hebrew 
or Aramaic. In his decisions Sherira endeavored to decide in 
strict conformity with the law. 

Sherira, who was interested in Kabbalah, believed that 
the mystical works Shi‘ur Komah and Heikhalot contained an- 
cient traditions, and that the anthropomorphic elements of the 
former work were to be interpreted symbolically as represen- 
tations of profound mysteries. He seems to have explained the 
aggadah, however, in a non-mystical manner. Sherira wrote a 
work, Megillat Setarim, which apparently discusses the impor- 
tance of the aggadah, but that part of the work is not extant. 
Two years before his death, Sherira appointed his son Hai as 
Gaon. He died at the age of 100 (Sefer ha-Kabbalah by Abra- 
ham Ibn Daud), and on the Sabbath following his death, a spe- 
cial scriptural passage, “Let the Lord, the God of the spirits of 
all flesh, appoint a man over the congregation” (Num. 27:16) 
was read, and in the prophetic reading (1 Kings 2:1-12) the last 
verse was changed to: “and Hai sat on the seat of Sherira, his 
father, and his kingdom was established greatly.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Harkavy (ed.), Teshuvot ha-Geonim 
(1887), 188, no. 373; J. Mueller, Mafteah li-Teshuvot ha-Geonim (1891), 
178-201; Mann, Texts, 1 (1931), 109 n.2; Baron, Social2, 6 (1958), 340-1, 
no. 46; H. Tykoczynski, Takkanot ha-Geonim (1959), passim; M. 
Havazelet, Ha-Rambam ve-ha-Geonim (1967), passim; Abramson, 


Merkazim, 46-57. 
[Meir Havazelet] 


SHERMAN, ALEXANDER (“Allie”; 1923—_ ), U.S. football 
player and coach, twice named NFL Coach of the Year. Sher- 
man began his career at his hometown school of Brooklyn 
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College playing quarterback, where he was named team cap- 
tain in 1941. After graduating in 1943, Sherman was drafted by 
the Philadelphia Eagles, though in his first season they were 
the “Steagles” (Steelers + Eagles). Sherman retired from the 
NFL in 1947, having appeared in 51 games as a reserve quar- 
terback. In 1949, he was named backfield coach for the Gi- 
ants and was on their staff throughout the 1950s except for 
1953-56, when he served as head coach in the Canadian Foot- 
ball League. Sherman was named head coach of the Giants in 
1961 and responded by leading the 1961 Giants, who were bol- 
stered by the addition of future Hall of Fame quarterback Y.A. 
Tittle, to a 10-3-1 record and a first place finish in the East- 
ern League. In recognition of the turn-around, Sherman was 
voted NFL Coach of the Year. For the 1962 season, Sherman 
was given an added gun with the return of receiver Frank Gif- 
ford to the lineup. Sherman, now working with three future 
Hall of Famers - Tittle, Gifford, and veteran linebacker Sam 
Huff - guided the Giants to a 12-2 record and another first 
place finish in the Eastern League. Again, Sherman was named 
NFL Coach of the Year, the first time a coach had won in two 
consecutive years. The Giants had another banner season in 
1963, finishing atop the Eastern League for a third straight time 
with an 11-3 record. Giant’s management rewarded Sherman 
with a 10-year contract. However, trades, retirements, and in- 
juries took their toll, as the Giants would go 24-43-3 over the 
next five seasons, and Sherman was released. He would make 
one more appearance as a head coach, leading the North to 
a 27-16 victory over the South in the 1969 collegiate Senior 
Bowl. In later years, Sherman worked as an executive for 
Time- Warner, and, by appointment of Mayor Rudolph Giu- 
liani, served for two years as the president of the New York 


City orB Corporation. 
[Robert B. Klein (24 ed.)] 


SHERMAN, ALLAN (1924-1973), U.S. singer, television pro- 
ducer, and writer. Born Allan Copelon in Chicago, Illinois, his 
parents were divorced when he was six. He never saw his fa- 
ther again, and in time took his mother’s maiden name. His 
grandfather took him to see Yiddish plays, which inspired his 
love for theater. After he graduated high school, Sherman en- 
rolled in the University of Illinois, where he wrote “The Com- 
pus Scout,’ a humor and gossip column for the school’s daily 
newspaper. He enlisted in the army in December 1942 but was 
discharged five months later due to asthma. Sherman moved 
to New York and secured a job in May 1945 writing gags for 
radio comedian Lew Parker. He wrote jokes for Cavalcade of 
Stars and The 54" Street Revue, but his big break came with 
his co-creation of the game show I’ve Got a Secret (1952-67). 
The executive producers fired Sherman in 1958, saying that 
his focus was on too many outside projects. He continued to 
produce other programs until 1960, when he developed the 
game show Your Surprise Package for cBs and moved to Hol- 
lywood. While the program was canceled in 1962, Sherman’s 
parodies had caught the attention of Hollywood’s comedy lu- 
minaries. Using his connections, Sherman put out his first al- 
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bum on Warner Bros. Records, My Son, The Folk Singer (1962), 
which was followed by My Son, the Celebrity (1962), both of 
which were eventually certified gold. Even President Ken- 
nedy could be heard singing Sherman’s songs. In 1963, Sher- 
man released My Son, the Nut, which included the hit single 
Hello Muddah, Hello Faddah, a summer camp parody sung to 
Ponchielli’s Dance of the Hours. Two weeks after the single’s 
release, he served as guest host of The Tonight Show for one 
week, introducing Bill Cosby in his first television appear- 
ance. In 1965, he released his autobiography A Gift of Laugh- 
ter, but a failed television special and disappointing sales from 
five subsequent albums led Warner Bros. to drop Sherman in 
1966. Sherman continued working on projects, including pro- 
viding the voice of Dr. Seuss’ Cat in the Hat in The Cat in the 
Hat (1971) and Dr. Seuss on the Loose (1973), before his death 
from emphysema. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: “Sherman, Allan, in: Dictionary of American 
Biography, Supplement 9 (1994); “Sherman, Allan,” in: Contemporary 


Authors Online (Gale, 2002). 
[Adam Wills (2"4 ed.)] 


SHERMAN, ARCHIE (1911-_), British property developer 
and philanthropist. Sherman was born and educated in Car- 
diff, S. Wales. In 1939 he moved to London, where he earned 
a reputation as an expert on shop properties and, after a suc- 
cessful career in real-estate, was invited to join the City Cen- 
tre Public Property Company as a co-director with Charles 
Clore and Jack Cotton. 

His overriding interest, however, was in supporting wor- 
thy causes, and though his Charity Foundation promoted 
the advancement of medical science at four of Britain’s lead- 
ing teaching hospitals (Guy’s, St. Mary’s, Barths, and Stoke 
Manderville) as well as a number of Jewish and general do- 
mestic charities. 

He took up residence in Tel Aviv and eventually became 
a citizen of Israel. Over the years, he sponsored some 40 ma- 
jor projects across the expanse of Israel, from hospitals and 
homes for immigrants, sports centers and schools, university 
faculties and centers of Torah learning to day centers and kin- 
dergartens, several synagogues and mikvaot. 

He is only philanthropist to be accorded the distinction 
of a “double-first’, as the First Worthy (Neeman) of Jerusalem 
and the First Neeman of Tel Aviv-Jaffa for his contributions 


to the upbuilding of Israel. 
[Morris Unterman] 


SHERMAN, JASON (1962-_), Canadian playwright. Sher- 
man was born in Montreal, raised in Toronto, and graduated 
from York University’s Creative Writing Program in 1985. He 
successfully forged a mainstream playwriting career despite 
his recurring Judaic themes. Many of Sherman’s characters 
wrestle with their Jewish identity, often rejecting religious 
faith in the face of contemporary society and politics. His plays 
also ask tough questions about world-changing events like the 
Holocaust and the Arab-Israeli conflict. The Winnipeg Jewish 
Theatre commissioned Sherman to write None Is Too Many 
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(1997), a docudrama adaptation of the socio/political text of 
the same name written by professors Irving Abella and Har- 
old Troper. This text explores the racist Canadian immigration 
policies set for Jewish refugees before, during, and after World 
War 11. Shermans latest play Remnants (A Fable) (2003) once 
again takes up this shameful history, but this time he frames 
it within the biblical story of Joseph, son of Jacob. 

Sherman also turned his critical attention to Zionism 
and its place in Jewish Canadian identities. In League of Na- 
thans (1992), a trio of childhood friends endures a conten- 
tious reunion. Nathan Abramowitz, the play’s protagonist, is 
confused about his Jewish Canadian heritage while Nathan 
Glass sees it as his duty to settle in Israel and make the land 
able to sustain a Jewish presence. In Reading Hebron (1996), 
the same Nathan Abramowitz questions his role in the op- 
pression of Palestinians. 

Sherman worked with professional companies across 
Canada and his plays have been produced at the Vancouver 
Playhouse, Toronto’s Tarragon Theatre, and the National Arts 
Centre in Ottawa. He is an accomplished journalist with ar- 
ticles and essays appearing in The Globe and Mail, Canadian 
Theatre Review and What, a literary magazine he co-founded 
and edited between 1985 and 1990. 

Sherman received the Governor General’s Award in 1995 
for Three in the Back, Two in the Head, was nominated for 
two others, and received the Chalmers Canadian Play Award 
for League of Nathans in 1993. Shermans fluid dramaturgical 
structure, his high theatricality, and his ability to handle se- 
rious material with humor make him a driving force in Ca- 


nadian theatre. 
[Amanda Lockitch (2™4 ed.)] 


SHERRY, LAWRENCE (Larry; 1935- ) and NORMAN 
BURT (Norm; 1931-_), U.S. baseball-playing brothers. A na- 
tive of Los Angeles, Larry Sherry was born with club feet and 
underwent operations at the age of six months to correct the 
deformity, having to wear braces to walk properly until the age 
of 12. At Fairfax High School, he was converted from an in- 
fielder to a pitcher because of his lack of speed. A right-handed 
pitcher, Larry Sherry made his Major League debut on April 
17, 1958, and played for the Los Angeles Dodgers (1958-63), 
Detroit Tigers (1964-67), Houston Astros (1967), and Cali- 
fornia Angels (1968). In his 1959 rookie season, Sherry was 
called up on July 4 and went 7-2 with a 2.19 ERA asa started 
and reliever - including an almost unbelievable 0.74 ERA in 
36.1 innings of relief pitching - to help lead the Los Angeles 
Dodgers to the World Series. He won the first game of the NL 
playoff against the Milwaukee Braves, yielding four hits and 
striking out four in 7.2 innings. In the World Series against the 
Chicago White Sox, Sherry relieved in all four Dodger wins, 
recording saves in Games 2 and 3 and wins in Games 4 and 
6, while allowing only one run, eight hits, and a 0.71 ERA in 
12.2 innings. He was named the World Series Mvp, the first 
relief pitcher ever to win it. The rest of Sherry’s career was 
anticlimactic, though in 1960 he went 14-10 with a 3.79 ERA, 
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and led the Nt with 13 relief wins, and in 1966 he registered a 
career high 20 saves (3"¢ in the league) for the Tigers. He was 
released on July 7, 1968, by the Angels with a career record of 
53-44, a 3.67 ERA, and 82 saves. He is 6" on the all-time ERA 
list for Jewish pitchers, 7‘” in strikeouts, 8t* in wins, and 4‘ 
in games. Sherry returned to the majors as a pitching coach 
with the Pittsburgh Pirates in 1977-78 and the California An- 
gels in 1979-80. 

Norm, Larry’s older brother, was born in New York. A 
catcher, he made his debut on April 12, 1959, and played for 
the Los Angeles Dodgers (1959-62) and the New York Mets 
(1963). In 194 games, he batted .215 with 45 runs and 69 RBIS. 
Sherry managed the California Angels from July 23, 1976, 
to July 11, 1977. He is credited with helping Koufax’s strug- 
gling career by advising him during spring training in 1961 
to “just try to throw easier, throw more changeups, just get 
the ball over” On May 7, 1960, August 30, 1961, and June 28, 
1962, Larry and Norm were battery mates, the 13‘ and last 
brother battery in MLB history, and the only Jewish brother 
battery in history. Norm’s homer in the 11 inning won the 


1960 game for Larry. 
[Elli Wohlgelernter (2"¢ ed.)] 


SHESHBAZZAR (Heb. 133, 1831), the prince (nasi) of 
Judah at the beginning of the return to Zion of the Babylo- 
nian Exile (538 B.c.£.). According to the Book of Ezra (1:8-11), 
King Cyrus of Persia delivered the Temple vessels, taken by 
Nebuchadnezzar from Jerusalem, to Sheshbazzar, the prince 
of the Jews, who brought them to Jerusalem during the re- 
turn from Babylon. This is also mentioned in Ezra 5:14, where 
Sheshbazzar is called governor. Opinions differ on the origin, 
rank, and role of Sheshbazzar during the return to Zion. Some 
assumed him to have been a gentile, Persian or Babylonian, 
governor in the service of the king of Persia; others thought 
that he was a Jewish officer, not from the House of David, 
who was appointed over Judah for a short while at the begin- 
ning of the return to Zion; and some even held that his role in 
connection with the return to Zion was to restore the Temple 
vessels to Jerusalem. However, the title “prince” by which the 
prophet Ezekiel designates the Davidic ruler (Ezek. 37:25), sup- 
ports the supposition that Sheshbazzar was the leader of the 
people of Davidic origin, and was appointed ruler of Judah 
by the king of Persia. There were also those who attempted 
to identify Sheshbazzar with *Zerubbabel on the assumption 
that this was Zerubbabel’s Babylonian name. This hypothesis 
is, however, unlikely if only because both Sheshbazzar and 
Zerubbabel are Babylonian names. Many scholars have ac- 
cepted the more probable view, which identifies Sheshbazzar 
with Shenazzar, son of Jehoiachin, the uncle of Zerubbabel, 
who is mentioned in 1 Chronicles 3:18. An examination of the 
Septuagint transliterations of these two names supports the 
view of W.E. Albright that both revert to a basic form, Sin-ab- 
usur, a name common in the cuneiform documents of this 
era and found in an Aramaic document in the form of Shen- 
abazar. If Sheshbazzar is Shenazzar, the uncle of Zerubbabel, 
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then he quite naturally stood at the head of the returnees, 
and since he was born close to the time of the exile of Jehoi- 
achin (c. 595 B.C.E.; see *Jehoiachin), he would have been 
about 60 years old at the time of the return to Zion, and ap- 
parently did not live long. Because he apparently stood at the 
head of the returnees for only a short time, the image of 
Zerubbabel overshadowed him in the narratives of subse- 
quent generations, and thus Sheshbazzar is mentioned in 
the Book of Ezra only in connection with the return of the 
Temple vessels. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Meyer, Die Entstehung des Judenthums 
(1896), 75ff.; S. Jampel, in: MGwy, 46 (1902), 318 ff; J.W. Rothstein, 
Die Genealogie des Koenigs Jojachin (1902), 25ff.; W.F. Albright, in: 
JBL, 40 (1921), 108ff.; J. Gabriel, Zorobabel (1927), 48 ff.; Alt, Kl Schr, 
2 (1953), 333-4; Klausner, Bayit Sheni, 1 (1951), 150-3; J. Liver, Toledot 


Beit David (1959), 9-11, 79-87. 
[Jacob Liver] 


SHESHET (late third century and the first half of the fourth 
century C.E.), Babylonian amora. Sheshet’s main teacher is 
not definitely known. He attended *Huna’s lectures (Yev. 6 4b; 
Ket. 69a) and quotes statements in the name of *Jeremiah b. 
Abba (Eruv. 12a) and *Rav (Yev. 24b). He taught in Nehardea 
(Meg. 29a) and Mahoza (Ned. 78a), and later founded an 
academy at Shilhe on the Tigris (Letter of Sherira Gaon, ed. 
by B.M. Lewin (1921), 82). His most constant colleagues were 
*Nahman b. Jacob and *Hisda. Sheshet suffered from both 
physical frailty (Pes. 108a) and blindness (Ber. 58a). However, 
although requiring the aid of a reader (Sanh. 86a), he over- 
came these difficulties by his great determination (Men. 95b) 
and an extremely retentive memory (Shev. 41b). It is recorded 
that Hisda’s lips trembled in admiration when he saw the ease 
with which Sheshet quoted beraitot (Eruv. 67a). 

The distinctive feature of his teaching was his insistence 
on the authority of precedent. He usually justified a decision 
by saying, “We have learnt it in the Mishnah or in a baraita” 
(BM 90a; Yoma 48b; Yev. 11b). His favorite question to his pu- 
pils was, “What is my source for this?” and his answer would 
be “For we have learned it in a baraita” (Kid. 68a; compare 
Yev. 35a, 58a; Shab. 123b). He was a keen scholar (Ber. 8a) and 
used to recapitulate his studies every 30 days (Pes. 68b). It was 
once said of him, “It is good when one possesses a keen un- 
derstanding in addition to the inheritance of tradition” (Bek. 
52b and Rashi ad loc., see Eccles. 7:11). He was, however, averse 
to the casuistry of Pumbedita. He once answered one of Am- 
ram's quibbling objections with the remark, “Are you not from 
Pumbedita, where they draw an elephant through the eye of 
a needle?” (Bm 38b). *Nahman testified that Sheshet taught 
halakhot, * Sifra, *Sifrei, *Tosefta, and all of the Talmud (Shevu. 
41b). Sheshet himself admitted, however, that in matters of 
aggadah, “I cannot dispute with Huna” (Suk. 52b and Rashi 
ad loc.). He explained Proverbs 3:16, “Length of days is in her 
right hand, and in her left hand riches and honor,’ to mean 
that whoever studies the Torah with due respect receives as 
his reward length of days as well as riches and honor. He who 
does not do so, receives riches and honor, but is denied length 
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of days (Shab. 63a). He was also the author of the maxim, “A 
borrower is the slave of the lender” (Git. 14a). 

The Talmud illustrates his piety by recording that he 
never took more than four paces without wearing his tefillin 
(Shab. 118b and Rashi ad loc.). It is also related that a sectarian 
once taunted Sheshet that because of his blindness, he would 
not be able to know when the king, whom a large crowd was 
waiting to see, would pass by. Despite the efforts of the sectar- 
ian to mislead him, Sheshet nevertheless managed to identify 
the exact moment of the king’s passage. In reply to the enquiry 
as to how he knew, he replied, “The earthly kingdom is like 
unto the heavenly, and (in 1 Kings 19:12-13) God’s appearance 
is announced by a deep silence” (Ber. 58a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Bab Amor; Hyman, Toledot, 1231-35; 
H. Albeck, Mavo la-Talmudim (1969), 312-4. 


SHESTAPOL, WOLF (“Velvele Khersoner’; c. 1832-1872), 
hazzan. Shestapol was born in Odessa and as a youth sang 
with his father Samuel and with Bezalel *Shulsinger (Odesser). 
After his appointment as hazzan in Kherson he studied for 
some time with Solomon *Sulzer in Vienna. Shestapol de- 
rived his inspiration from those aspects of European art music 
which had become accessible to him in Odessa and Vienna. 
In his case, the dependence on Italian and French opera was 
extremely pronounced. His compositions, of a soft and lyrical 
character, became very popular and some of them were taken 
over into the Yiddish theater by *Goldfaden and others. They 
include Omnam Ken, Musaf-Kaddish for the Penitential holi- 
days, Ve-al ha-Medinot, and Adonai Zekharanu. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Idelsohn, Music, 308-9; Hyman H. Har- 
ris, Toledot ha-Neginah ve-ba-Hazzanut be- Yisrael (1950), 419-20; P. 
Minkowsky, in: Reshumot, 2 (1927), 129-30. 
[Bathja Bayer] 


SHESTOV, LEV (pseud. of Lev Issakovich Schwarzmann; 
1866-1938), religious philosopher and man of letters, born 
in Kiev. His father was a wealthy textile manufacturer, and 
Shestov absorbed an interest in Yiddish and Hebrew literature. 
Much of his later work is at least congruent with his hasidic 
roots. He is known for his elegant and witty, aphoristic style, 
the range of his erudition and interests, and the trenchancy of 
his critique of rational speculation and systematic philosophy 
as modes of truth. His most outstanding gift as a writer was 
his ability to characterize thought and style by conveying a 
sense of the human experience that produced it, and he called 
his essays “pilgrimages through souls.” Although he left no 
direct disciples, Albert Camus, Nicholas Berdayev, and D.H. 
Lawrence, among others, testified to his impact. He was close 
to, and appreciative of, even the philosophers whose efforts 
at system he set himself most strongly to oppose - Edmund 
Husserl and Karl Jaspers. His essays on Chekhov, Ibsen, Dos- 
toevsky, and Tolstoy are famous. 

Like the Hasidim, Shestov cultivated a respect for mys- 
tery and paradox that survived the most intensive rationalist 
training. He cared too much for inwardness, for inner expe- 
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rience as an access to salvation, to rest within what was or- 
thodox in Judaism. At the same time he was too dismayed 
with the Logos of the Fourth Gospel, too smitten with love 
for the Old Testament God, with all his arbitrary caprice, to 
have other than short shrift for conventional or churchly 
Christianity. Yet Shestov was both a Jew and a Christian; and 
for him the fundamental antinomies were not between the 
Old and New Testament, or even between religion and athe- 
ism, but rather, as the titles of his last two books clearly state, 
between, Speculation and Revelation, and Athens and Jeru- 
salem (1938). Well trained in logic and philosophy, Shestov 
was against rational speculation only insofar as he felt it at- 
tempted to limit human possibilities. He was against what he 
felt was Husserl’s project of turning philosophy into a science, 
and believed that philosophy should concern itself primar- 
ily with questions that could not be answered by reason, but 
only by the “cries of Job” - i.e., by direct human experience. 
He believed that rational speculation (“Athens”) had infected 
religion as well as philosophy. Against Philo and St. Thomas, 
Shestov cited Tertullian, who believed it was absurd; Luther, 
who grasped that the essence of action and therefore of “good 
works” was limitation, hence mediocrity, and that salvation 
could come by faith alone; and those biblical heroes of faith, 
Abraham and Job. 

Trained as a lawyer at Kiev University, Shestov never 
practiced. Although early committed to radical politics, he 
never entertained illusions about the Bolshevik Revolution, 
and emigrated shortly after it occurred. In 1922 he became pro- 
fessor of Russian philosophy at the University of Paris. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Suys, Leo Sjestow’s protest tegen de rede 
(1931), incl. bibl.; B. Martin, in: ccARy, 77 (1967), 3-27; V.V. Ze- 
nkovsky, A History of Russian Philosophy (1953), 780-91; Encyclopedia 
of Philosophy, 7 (1967), 432-3; F.L. Vieira de Almeida, La Tranchée de 
Chestov (1926); B. Fondane, in: Revue Philosophique, 126 (1938), 13-503 
B. de Schloezer, in: Mercure de France, 159 (1922), 82-115. 


[Sidney Monas] 


SHETAR (Heb. 10), formal legal document, or deed, derived 
from the Akkadian Sataru, meaning writing. 


Early Examples 

The term shetar is not found in the Bible, where the term 
sefer is used to denote a legal document, such as sefer keritut 
in Deuteronomy 24:1 for bill of divorce, or sefer ha-miknah in 
Jeremiah 32:11 for bill of sale. In tannaitic literature the terms 
iggeret, get, and shetar are commonly used to designate various 
types of legal documents. Subsequently, the word get acquired 
a more limited meaning, restricted to a document expressing 
legal separation such as divorce or manumission of a slave. In 
geonic times, the term ketav was frequently used to designate 
a legal document. The only legal document whose execution 
is elaborately described in the Bible is the one referred to in 
Jeremiah, which seems to have been written in duplicate, and 
was subscribed to by witnesses. One copy was sealed; a second 
copy was left unsealed for ready access. The sealed document 
is the antecedent of the “tied deed” known as a Doppelurkunde. 
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Such documents were in wide use in the Near East during the 
period of the First and Second Temples. 

The earliest known and extant collection of legal docu- 
ments of Jewish origin is one from the Jewish garrison in Yeb 
of the fifth century B.c.E., written in Aramaic, known as the 
*Elephantine Papyri. It is a collection of 33 complete legal doc- 
uments of various kinds, including a ketubbah. They resemble 
the basic forms of Jewish documents as used in talmudic and 
post-talmudic times. In the Book of Tobit (probably com- 
posed in the second century B.c.E.) 5:3 there is a reference to 
a deed of deposit as well as to a marriage document. There is 
sufficient evidence to conclude that forms of legal documents 
were already standardized during the last two centuries of the 
Second Temple. Recently there have been discovered, among 
the *Dead Sea Scrolls, legal documents dating from the first 
century C.E., which conform to the standards referred to in 
tannaitic literature. It is noteworthy that despite the large num- 
ber of references to legal documents in tannaitic and amo- 
raic literature, no complete form of legal contract or bill of 
indebtedness is recorded in the Talmud. There are, however, 
references to individual clauses and expressions, and their le- 
gal effects. It is evident that formalities were strictly adhered 
to, and that formularies, i-e., prototype standard forms, were 
available to the scribes, who would either copy the forms or 
merely fill in the particular information (Git. 3:2). These for- 
mularies related to every area of human relationship. Profes- 
sional scribes were generally employed, and during the period 
of the Second Temple bonds of indebtedness were deposited 
in special archives for safekeeping (Jos., Wars, 2:427). 

From the geonic period there is preserved a collection of 
28 formularies attributed to Hai Gaon, who died in 1038 C.E. 
(see bibl.). Many later collections are extant containing differ- 
ent types of forms, some including additional provisions to 
meet the demands of new exigencies. Asher Gulak edited a 
thesaurus of such formularies (Ozar ha-Shetarot, 1926), con- 
taining 403 different forms, each representing a particular 
type of deed. Among these forms are private documents, such 
as family and commercial agreements, as well as judicial and 
communal shetarot. 

One of the earliest forms of documents was the “tied 
deed,” get mekushar, which is described in the Mishnah (BB 
10:2) and Tosefta (BB 11:1). It was a formal legal document 
wherein the agreement was written on one side and the doc- 
ument was then folded. The parchment was cut at the top 
in strips which were tied together, and three witnesses then 
signed between the knots on the reverse side. Such documents 
have been found among the Dead Sea Scrolls. The Talmud re- 
lates that this type of document was instituted by the rabbis to 
make it more time-consuming and more difficult for priests, 
who might on impulse divorce their wives and are prohibited 
from remarrying even their former spouses (Yad Ramah to 
BB 160); see *Divorce; *Marriage, Prohibited). In contradis- 
tinction to the get mekushar is the get pashut, (“plain deed”), 
which is not folded and tied and requires only two witnesses. 
This is the form in use today. 
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Format of the Shetar 

Every shetar, as a formal document, requires the signatures of 
witnesses. It does not require the signature of the obligor. Cre- 
dence is given, however, to documents either signed or writ- 
ten by the obligor, but unwitnessed, and which otherwise do 
not comply with the formalities of a shetar. Such a document 
is called ketav yad (“his own handwriting”; equivalent to a 
memorandum), and has the status of an oral understanding 
with all its legal consequences and without creating a lien on 
reality (Tur, 69; see *Lien; *Obligations, Law of). The shetar is 
somewhat different from modern western forms of contract 
which recite the facts of an agreement. The shetar records the 
testimony of the witnesses who state that on a given day the 
named obligors appeared before them and said such and such. 
For many centuries documents written in Israel and the coun- 
tries of the Middle East and Africa would usually refer to the 
date according to the Seleucid calendar (“Era of the Docu- 
ments”). Documents written in Europe usually referred to the 
year since creation (“Era of the Creation”). 

For the purpose of analysis, a shetar may be divided into 
two parts. The first part is the tofes (typos, “frame”), which is 
the general section of the instrument. A stereotyped copy 
may be used, not prepared specifically for the contract being 
undertaken. It contains the standard words of the preamble 
and the close of the document, as well as the words of obliga- 
tion and additional clauses which protect the obligee in every 
conceivable way permitted. The toref contains the names of 
the parties, the date, the nature and amount of the obligation. 
During the centuries in which Jewish civil law governed the 
internal economic relations between Jews, there developed 
additional clauses and provisions, which were inserted into 
shetarot mainly for the protection of the obligee. These clauses 
include the following: 

(1) A credence clause (neemanut) in which the obligor 
under the agreement asserts that he relieves the claimant of 
any oath which may be necessary, and that he considers the 
claimant’s testimony that he has not been repaid sufficient to 
preclude the obligor from raising such a defense. The basis for 
this clause is to be found in Shevuot 42a. There are, of course, 
variants in the wording of such clauses which may strengthen 
the position of the claimant (Tur, HM 61). 

(2) The right to collect from the best of the obligor’s prop- 
erty (shefer ereg nekhasin). Though according to the Talmud 
a creditor can recover first from the average quality real es- 
tate of the debtor, and a woman for her *ketubbah first from 
the least desirable land of her husband (see *Execution), this 
clause, which is found in the usual ketubbah and bill of in- 
debtedness, improved the claimant's position, so as to recover 
from best quality realty. 

(3) A clause allowing the claimant to recover costs of liti- 
gation (see *Execution). 

(4) The obligor must sell his property to pay his obliga- 
tion, rather than await a court sale (see *Execution). 

(5) In some isolated cases there were even incorporated 
undertakings by the obligor of personal servitude or impris- 
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onment in case of his default (see *Execution; *Imprison- 
ment for Debt). 

(6) Acommon clause allowing the claimant to render the 
document effective through the use of a non-Jewish court, and 
in some cases by personal force (see *Mishpat Ivri). The end 
of the shetar usually included the statement that it was not a 
mere form but an actual document, and concluded with the 
words, sharir ve-kayyam (“firm and established”). Any pro- 
visions added after this phrase (other than corrections) are 
of no effect. 

A legal instrument may not be written on a material 
which is susceptible to forgery. In the event of a correction, 
a mark must be made next to the corrected word or clause, 
and a reference to it must be added at the foot of the 
document, which must be witnessed (Tur, HM 42; see *Forg- 
ery). 

To enforce a claim based on a shetar, the claimant must 
submit the document to a court of at least three persons to es- 
tablish the authenticity of the witnesses’ signatures. This may 
be accomplished either by the witnesses themselves identify- 
ing their own signatures, or by others testifying that they are 
familiar with the signatures of the witnesses, or by a hand- 
writing analysis. Once the signatures are authenticated, the 
court appends a validation certificate, henpek (or hanpek) or 
asharta, which precludes any future challenge to the validity 
of the document. This proceeding before the court may take 
place without the obligor being present and even over his ob- 
jection. Such certification is referred to in the Talmud (3M 
7b) and appears among the Elephantine documents of the 
fifth century B.C.E. 

The language of a document does not affect its validity. 
Indeed, in addition to Aramaic or Hebrew, legal instruments 
were written in Persian, Arabic, Latin, Greek, English, Spanish, 
and all other languages used by Jews. Bills of divorce, however, 
were subject to special rules. 


Shetarot Written before Gentile Courts 

The general rule, as stated in the Mishnah, is that all legal 
instruments written by non-Jewish courts and witnessed by 
non-Jews are valid, except for bills of divorce and manumis- 
sions of slaves (Git. 1:5). Although there existed differences 
of interpretation and application between various rabbinic 
authorities on this point, it was generally agreed that, where 
there was a basis for holding that the non-Jewish court was not 
totally corrupt, credence would be given to legal instruments 
such as contracts, deeds, and bills of indebtedness. A distinc- 
tion is made between documents which evidence a business 
transaction, or at least state consideration, and which under 
the rule of *dina de-malkhuta dina (“the law of the land is the 
law”) required recognition, and deeds of gift which take on 
different legal incidents (Maim. Yad, Malveh ve-Loveh, 27:1). 
The medieval rabbis distinguished between deeds written in 
gentile courts and those written before notaries outside the 
court. Maimonides ruled the latter invalid, while Nahmanides 
upheld their validity. 
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Types of Document 

A review of the various types of documents assembled in Gu- 
lak’s Ozar ha-Shetarot is sufficient to indicate the wide scope 
of relationships covered by such documents. These may be 
divided into the following five categories: 

(1) Family Documents: These include *betrothal agree- 
ments, *marriage contracts (see *ketubbah), antenuptial agree- 
ments, releases between *husband and wife, *divorce docu- 
ments, halizah and yibbum, (see *Levirate Marriage), wills, 
deeds of trust (see *Shalish; *Consecration and Endowment) 
and guardianship (see *Apotropos), and support contracts. 
It is evident that these documents cover the entire range of 
family relationships and evidence a sophisticated legal devel- 
opment. One of the more interesting documents is the shetar 
shiddukhin (see *Betrothal), a contract between two sets of 
parents in which both parties undertake to betroth their chil- 
dren to each other, and promise to contribute whatever dowry 
is involved. The difference between this and a shetar erusin 
(“contract of betrothal”) is that the latter document deals with 
promises made to and by the prospective couple, while the 
shetar shiddukhin involves promises exchanged by their par- 
ents or guardians. The get (“divorce”) contains specific formu- 
las which are dealt with elsewhere (see *Divorce). 

(2) Business Documents: These documents relate to eco- 
nomic relations between Jews and include bills of sale, gifts, 
leases, partnerships, Iska (see *Partnership), mortgages (see 
*Lien), bonds, receipts, *assignments, letters of *attorney, em- 
ployment contracts (see *Labor Law), and escrow agreements. 
Each of these deeds had its own historical development. Thus, 
there exist many copies of partnership agreements in the Cairo 
Genizah which represent the frequent use of partnership, even 
on an international scale, during the period between the mid- 
dle of the tenth to the middle of the 13" century. 

(a) Shetar Hov, bond, bill of indebtedness. This is prob- 
ably the most frequently used private legal document besides 
the ketubbah. In fact, when the term shetar is used without 
modification it refers to a shetar hov. It should be noted that 
a shetar hov may result from any type of credit or obligation 
transaction and need not be the result of a loan of money (see 
*Loans; *Obligations, Law of). A unique and important feature 
of the shetar hov (as well as of the ketubbah) is the fact that 
the shetar hov itself creates a lien on the debtor's real prop- 
erty, aharayut nekhasim or shi’bud nekhasim, which is an ef- 
fective claim against that property even when it is sold to a 
third party. In other words, the shetar hov creates a mortgage 
on all the real property owned by the debtor on the date of 
the execution of the document. This provision was inserted 
into the ketubbah by Simeon b. Shetah (Tosef., Ket. 12:1) in 
the first quarter of the second century B.c.£. The Talmud re- 
cords a difference of opinion as to whether we do or do not 
imply the existence of such a lien when the phrase stating it 
is omitted. The final decision is that we attribute its omission 
to a scribal error, and assume the intention to create the lien. 
As a result of the creation of this lien, predated bonds are in- 
valid because they prejudice the rights of other creditors, while 
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postdated bonds are valid. During the geonic period the lien 
was extended by appropriate clauses in the document to mov- 
able property, and even to property to be acquired later than 
the time of the contract. The rabbinic courts, however, would 
not enforce the claim of a creditor against the movables sold 
by a defaulting debtor. 

The Torah prohibits the taking of interest for a loan (Ex. 
22:24; Lev. 25:36-38; Deut. 23:20-21), and indeed a docu- 
ment which states that interest is to be paid is invalid (see 
*Usury). The Elephantine documents do, however, contain 
penalty clauses which become operative if the debt is not re- 
paid when due. Such a clause is prohibited by the majority of 
rabbinic opinion, but was widely used with approval in me- 
dieval England (during the 12" and 13 centuries), when a 
certain formal clause was included which stated that, on de- 
fault of repayment, the loan was reloaned to the debtor via a 
gentile intermediary. This legal fiction permitted the accep- 
tance of the interest. A shetar hov which does not state when 
the debt is due is repayable not earlier than 30 days from the 
date of the loan. 

During the Second Temple period assignment of debts 
by the obligee was permitted. In fact the innovation of *pros- 
bul was predicated on this assumption. In amoraic times, re- 
strictions were placed on this right of assignment by permit- 
ting the assigner to forgive the debt after assignment (Kid. 
48a). The Talmud also refers to bonds made out to the order 
of the holder. This type of document would be considered 
by modern standards as a bearer paper. The question as to 
whether or not an assignee could claim under such a docu- 
ment is left unresolved in the Talmud. In post-talmudic times, 
however, it was the custom to insert a phrase in the bond al- 
lowing the named creditor or his agent to claim on the bond. 
Subsequently, there developed a document which named no 
creditor, but merely evidenced indebtedness to holder mu- 
kaz (121; mozi ketav zeh). In order to assign a debt from a 
named creditor to another, it was necessary to write a deed 
of transfer which, together with the original bond, had to be 
physically conveyed to the assignee. This procedure is called 
ketivah u-mesirah (see *Acquisition, Modes of). There is some 
question as to whether this would be effective as against the 
debtor. Another method employed was to write a letter of at- 
torney, harshaah, which provided for the transfer of four ells 
of land together with the indebtedness. From the tenth cen- 
tury on these four ells were the ones theoretically owned by 
every Jew in Israel (see Agency, Law of). 

(b) Shetar Iska, a type of limited partnership agreement 
wherein the active partner borrows from a passive partner. 
Half the money is considered loan and half is investment in 
the business. This enables the active partner to pay a return to 
the passive partner, usually one third, without its being con- 
sidered as usury. This type of agreement, which is referred to 
in the Talmud (Bm 104b), was also called shetar kis and be- 
came very popular in the Middle Ages, when the Jews were 
very active in the moneylending business and would borrow 
additional loan capital from fellow Jews. Originally, the pas- 
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sive partner bore part of the risk of loss. Later amendments to 
the standard text of such a document included undertakings 
by the active partner which amounted to a guarantee to the 
passive partner against any loss (see Gulak, Ozar, nos. 234 and 
235). The shetar iska resembles the medieval Latin document 
known as commenda (see *Partnership; *Usury). 

(c) Suftaja or Diokne, bills of exchange. This type of doc- 
ument was in use during the geonic period in the countries 
involved in the Mediterranean trade centering on Egypt. As 
a rule these documents were drawn on well-known banks in 
another city or country, which charged a fee for their issue. 
In this way they facilitated international trade and functioned 
very much like the modern bill of exchange or check. These 
documents did not conform to Jewish law, but were, never- 
theless, enforceable in rabbinic courts, where the law mer- 
chant was applied to protect the businessmen who relied on 
these documents (A. Harkavy (ed.), Zikhron Kammah Geonim 
(1887), no. 232; see *Minhag). 

(d) Mimram, also mimrane, a note of indebtedness which 
was widely used among Jews in eastern Europe between the 
16" and 19‘ centuries. The form of the document consisted 
of the signature of the debtor on one side of the note, and on 
the reverse side, exactly opposite the signature, a statement 
as to the amount owed, the terms of payment (date due), and 
sometimes the place of payment (Siftei Kohen, HM 48). The 
origin of the term is not clear. It is probably derived from the 
Latin, membrana (“parchment”). Some suggest that it is a de- 
rivative from the document of remembrance referred to in the 
responsa of *Asher b. Jehiel (Rosh, resp. no. 68:3) and corre- 
sponds to the Latin, in memoriam. The significant innovation 
of this document is the omission of the name of the creditor, 
which results in its being completely negotiable without any 
further requirements. The Jewish community councils of Po- 
land passed special regulations protecting the holder of such 
notes, and implying, as a matter of law, waiver of defenses 
which the defendant may interpose. In fact, the shetar mim- 
ram does not conform to halakhic principle; nevertheless, it 
was granted rabbinic sanction as a result of its wide use (Bah 
Yeshanot, resp. no. 351). During the trade fairs in Poland there 
also developed the practice of having these notes signed in 
blank. Afterward the sum and terms of payment would be 
completed. This obviously involved the element of trust on the 
part of the purchaser (debtor) and a close relationship between 
the merchants. The use of mimranot was so widespread in 17'b- 
and 18't-century Poland that a very substantial trade existed 
in the discounting and sale of such documents. 

(3) Court Documents. Each stage of the rabbinic judicial 
process was recorded, and appropriate legal documents were 
issued by the court. These included summons (hazmanah 
le-din), decision (pesak din), appraisal of the debtor’s prop- 
erty (shuma), writ of execution against the property (shetar 
adrakhta), and writ of execution against transferred realty 
(shetar tirfa). 

(4) Communal Documents. From the time of the destruc- 
tion of the Second Temple to modern times the Jewish com- 
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munity was self-governed as to its internal affairs. Thus it had 
its own system of taxation and means of enforcing compli- 
ance in accordance with the decisions of the rabbinic court 
and community councils. The decree of *herem (“excommu- 
nication”) was its most powerful weapon. Other examples of 
community documents are ordination (*semikhah), letters of 
appointment of rabbis, community loan bonds, right of settle- 
ment, and hazakah. 

(5) Miscellaneous Documents. There are many other doc- 
uments extant which cannot be classified under any of the 
above categories. Some of these are of historical interest. 
Among them are deeds of manumission of *slaves and bills of 
sale for slaves. One interesting document recorded by Gulak 
(Ozar no. 399) is an order for anyone who had a claim against 
the overlord of Vienna in 1387 to come forward with his claim 
within 30 days or be forever barred. 


[Abraham M. Fuss] 


Contemporary Research into Legal Documents 1975-2005 
The period 1975-2005 witnessed increased interest in the study 
of legal documents, and more in-depth study of those docu- 
ments previously noted. 

Y. Muffs, Studies in Aramaic Legal Papyri from Elphan- 
tine, was reissued with a long Prolegomenon by Baruch Levine 
(Leiden 2003). The work of Bezalel Porton and Ada Yardeni, 
Textbook of Aramaic Documents from Ancient Egypt (1989), 
newly copied and translated have expanded the scope of the 
studies, 

Legal documents from the Dead Sea-Qumran discoveries 
have been published and are the subject of a number of stud- 
ies which provide insights into the business activities and so- 
cial lives of people living in the first centuries of the common 
era. In this category are Hannah M. Cotton and Ada Yardeni, 
Aramaic, Hebrew, and Greek Documentary Texts from Nahal 
Hever and Other Sites (1997; Discoveries in the Judean des- 
ert, vol. 27), and Klaus Beyer, Die aramaischen Texte vom To- 
ten Meer (Gutenberg 1984), which has a section dealing with 
private documents, including both formal and informal legal 
documents from the Dead Sea area, see pages 304-27. 

Gulak’s Das Urkundenwesen im Talmud, published in 
1935, has been translated into Hebrew with supplemental notes 
by Ranon Katzoff, Legal Documents in the Talmud, In Light of 
Greek Papyri and Greek and Roman Law (Jerusalem 1994). 

The first collection of rabbinic formularies is that of *Saa- 
diah Gaon (b. 882). M. Ben Sasson published substantial frag- 
ments from Saadiah’s Sefer ha-Edut ve ha-Shetarot in Shenaton 
ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri, vols. 11-12 (1984-85), pp. 135-278. This is 
also the best scholarly edition of the early formularies. 

The study of the Cairo Genizah documents was greatly 
stimulated by the work of S.D. Goitein and his classic A Med- 
iterranean Society. Volume 1, published in 1967, dealt with 
economic matters. The fifth volume, the last, was published 
in 1988 shortly after his death. Goitein describes legal instru- 
ments, such as partnership contracts and other documents 
used in business and court proceedings, which have not been 
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the barracks while failing to put any or most of the cremato- 
ria out of order; (2) that B-25 range was marginal and accu- 
racy was no better, and that the p-38 raid on Ploesti was such 
a disaster that U.S. Army Air Force leaders had been scarcely 
likely to try that method again; (3) that Wyman consistently 
underestimated the effectiveness of German fighter and anti- 
aircraft artillery defenses and overestimated Allied intelligence 
knowledge of Auschwitz-Birkenau; (4) that breaking rail lines 
through bombing was difficult to do, especially from high-al- 
titude bombers, and breaks were easy to repair; (5) that RAF 
Mosquitoes in the Mediterranean theater were the wrong type 
of aircraft for a precision raid and the elite squadron used for 
the raids in northern Europe would not likely have been di- 
verted south for such a mission. 

Stuart Erdheim, a theologian and filmmaker, in turn de- 
fended Wyman, responding in detail to the above arguments, 
anda US. Air Force officer, Rondall Rice, independently pub- 
lished a detailed analysis of bombing accuracy and types of 
missions, arguing for the feasibility of attacking the Birke- 
nau crematoria. Others have noted that Soviet air forces were 
much closer, but in view of Josef *Stalin’s indifference to the 
Holocaust, this attack scenario has not received close atten- 
tion. In 2002, after examining the actual and hypothetical re- 
sponse of the Auschwitz ss to air raids, Joseph Robert White 
concluded, however, that they would likely have found ways 
to continue the killing even after the complete destruction of 
the Birkenau crematoria complexes. 

As the debate is by its very nature hypothetical, it can 
never be settled, but a few conclusions can be reached: (1) a 
raid or raids on Birkenau were certainly feasible, but it re- 
mains debatable whether such attacks would have been effec- 
tive in taking out the gas chambers, and what the cost would 
have been in prisoner lives; (2) such raids were only possible 
in late spring 1944 at the earliest, at a rather late stage of the 
Holocaust; (3) bombing railroads at the long ranges needed 
for such missions was indeed very unlikely to succeed; (4) 
the use of U.S. heavy bombers, being the smallest diversion 
from the practice of the Army Air Forces in the summer of 
1944, is a historically much more likely scenario than others 
presented by Wyman; (5) that sustained pressure from top 
Allied leaders, most notably President *Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill, would have been required to overcome 
the inertia of the Allied military command, which was tasked 
with winning a gigantic war with resources that were always 
less than ideal. It appears, however, that Roosevelt was un- 
sympathetic to the idea and most appeals never reached him 
anyway; Churchill did not sustain his interest. Ultimately, the 
failure to give much consideration to bombing Auschwitz in 
1944 is symbolic of the Western Allies’ failure to do anything 
except verbally denounce the genocide. A raid would likely 
have had a strong symbolic value even if it was unlikely to ac- 
tually save many lives. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.J. Neufeld and M. Berenbaum (eds.), The 
Bombing of Auschwitz: Should the Allies Have Attempted It? (2000); 
D.A. Wyman, “Why Auschwitz Was Never Bombed,’ in: Commentary, 
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65 (May 1978), 37-46; idem, The Abandonment of the Jews: America 
and the Holocaust 1941-1945 (1984); D.A. Brugioni and R.G. Poirier, 
The Holocaust Revisited: A Retrospective Analysis of the Auschwitz- 
Birkenau Extermination Complex, c1a Report 79-10001 (1979); M. 
Gilbert, Auschwitz and the Allies (1981); J.R. White, “Target Auschwitz: 
Historical and Hypothetical Responses to Allied Attack,” in: Holocaust 
and Genocide Studies 16:1 (Spring 2002), 54-76. 


[Michael J. Neufeld (2™4 ed.)] 


AUSCHWITZ CONVENT. In 1984 Cardinal Macharski, 
archbishop of Cracow, announced the establishment of a 
Carmelite convent in Auschwitz in a building on the camp 
periphery which had originally been a theater but was uti- 
lized during World War 11 to store the poison gas used in the 
Auschwitz-Birkenau crematoria. When a Catholic organiza- 
tion called Aid to the Church in Distress issued an appeal to 
mark the pope’s visit to the Benelux countries in 1985 under 
the slogan “Your gift to the Pope - a convent in Auschwitz,’ 
the Jewish community - initially in Belgium - reacted with 
outrage. They were joined in their protest by leading Catho- 
lic dignitaries in Western Europe. Jews stressed that although 
others had suffered there, Auschwitz had become a symbol of 
Jewish martyrdom and while not objecting to a convent de- 
voted to commemoration of Catholic suffering in Auschwitz, 
it should not be situated within the boundaries of the camp. 
Although similar Christian institutions existed in other camp 
sites, Auschwitz, it was felt, was different. The presence of the 
convent would contribute to the minimization of the Jewish 
aspect, already scarcely mentioned in the official communist 
era descriptions on the site as prepared by the Polish govern- 
ment. One reaction in Polish circles was to emphasize the 
theme of the fate of Poles for whom Auschwitz was also “a 
synonym for martyrdom and extermination.” The issue ener- 
gized the Jewish world and became the major subject in Jew- 
ish-Catholic discussions, overshadowing all other aspects of 
the ongoing dialogue. 

Two top-level meetings in Geneva in 1986 and 1987 (at- 
tended on the Catholic side by four cardinals and on the Jew- 
ish side by West European leaders) led to the undertaking by 
the Catholics to create a new “center of information, educa- 
tion, meeting, and prayer outside the area of the Auschwitz- 
Birkenau camps” with the Carmelite convent transferred to 
this new area. Cardinal Macharski, who was one of the par- 
ticipants, agreed that the nuns would be moved to the new 
site within two years. 

The issue then dropped to the background and only 
came again to the fore as the two-year deadline approached 
and there was still no sign of progress and indications that 
the Catholics were not fulfilling the Geneva promises. Mach- 
arski claimed that the problems encountered with the Polish 
authorities over the new site made postponement inevitable. 
Moreover the nuns in the convent and some elements in the 
Polish Catholic Church were opposed to the move. Tensions 
rose as the Catholics announced a delay, and the Jews com- 
plained that no indication was being given for the fulfillment 
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published as of 2005. For the legal historian it is necessary 
to have access to the texts of the documents to determine 
the nuances in the wording of documents which allow us 
to learn what problems those nuances are intended to solve. 
An example of such study is J. Rivlin’s Bills & Contracts From 
Lucena, (1020-1025) (Heb., Bar-Ilan University Press, 1994), 
which consists of 45 original documents emanating from the 
Cairo Genizah which come from southern Spain and were 
written in Hebrew; the work provides commentary and ref- 
erence to specific emendations. See also Rivlin’s Inheritance 
and Wills in Jewish Law (Heb.; Bar-Ilan University Press, 
1999), pp. 307-411, on which appear the texts of wills and gifts 
in contemplation of death from the Cairo Genizah, and his 
article in HUCA (Hebrew Section), vol. 73, p. 79 ff. 

There are stills thousands of documents unpublished 
from the Genizah. The Cambridge Taylor-Schechter collec- 
tion, which is the largest depository of Genizah documents, 
has commenced a program of digitizing documents and put- 
ting them on the Internet. Hopefully it will be possible to study 
the legal documents directly within a few years. 

Various collections of medieval shetarot which were re- 
quired to be registered in government archives are still extant. 
Some of these are now being published. Thus, Elka Klein, 
Hebrew Deeds of Catalan Jews - 1171-1316 (Barcelona-Girona 
2004), is a welcome addition. The Hebrew documents are also 
translated into Spanish. Another work of this kind is Ignacio 
Ferrando, 23 Contratos Comerciales Escritos por Los Judios de 
Toledo en Los Siglos x111 Y x1v: Edicion Completa y Estudio 
Linguistico de los Datos Judeo-arabes y Andalusies (Univer- 
sity of Zaragosa 1994). The previously published collections 
of shetarot are listed in M. Elon, Jewish Law: History, Sources, 
Principles, vol. 3, pp. 1529-40; in N. Rakover, Ozar ha-Mish- 
pat (Tel Aviv 1990) and in The Multi-Language Bibliography 
of Jewish Law (Jerusalem 1990), p. 701. 

Examples of studies which deal with particular historical 
aspects of shetarot are Edward Fran, Ideals Face Reality, Jew- 
ish Law & Life in Poland 1550-1655 (Cincinnati 1997); A Fuss, 
Mishpat Avraham, (Heb., Jerusalem 2004). 


[Abraham M. Fuss (24 ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Auerbach, Das juedische Obligationenrecht 
(1870), 199-505; Ph. Bloch, in: Festschrift... A. Berliner (1903), 50-64; 
L. Fischer, in: JJLG, 9 (1911), 45-197; V. Aptowitzer, in: JQR, 4 (1913/14), 
23-51; IS. Zuri, Mishpat ha-Talmud, 5 (1921), 43-59; Gulak, Yesodei, 
passim; Gulak, Ozar (incl. bibl.); idem, in: Etudes de papyrologie, 1 
(1932), 97-104 (Ger.); idem, Das Urkundenwesen im Talmud... (1935); 
Hai Gaon, Sefer ha-Shetarot, ed. by S. Assaf, in: Musaf ha-Tarbiz, 1 
(1930), 5-77; I. Abrahams (ed.), Starrs and Jewish Charters... 3 vols. 
(1930-32); Z. Karl, in: Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri, 5 (1936/37), 105-87; Her- 
zog, Instit, 2 (1939), 314 (index), s.v.; H. Albeck, in: Kovez Madda’i 
le-Zekher Moshe Schorr (1944), 12-24; ET, 1 (1951°), 218-20; 5 (1953), 
717-42; J.J. Rabinowitz, Jewish Law (1956), passim; C. Roth, in: Oxo- 
niensia, 22 (1957), 63-77; N. Golb, in: Jewish Social Studies, 20 (1958), 
17-46; R. Yaron, Introduction to the Law of the Aramaic Papyri (1961); 
E. Koffmahn, Die Doppelurkunden aus der Wueste Juda (1968); M. 
Elon, Mafte’ah ha-She’lot ve-ha-Teshuvot, She lot u-Teshuvot ha-Rosh 
(1965), 341-75; A.M. Fuss, Dinei Yisrael (4) (1973); H. Soloveitchik, 
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Tarbiz, 41 (1972), 313; E. Strauss-Astor, History of the Jews in Egypt 
and Syria, vol.3 (1970); S. Assaf, in: R.J.L. Fishman (ed.), Rav Saadya 
Gaon (1943), p. 65 ff; Y.Baer, Die Juden Im Christlichen Spanien, vol. 
(1929), 1044; M.D. Davis, Hebrew Deeds of English Jews Before 1920 
(1888, repr. 1969); ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Elon, Ha-Mishpat ha- 
Ivri (1988), 1:501f, 773f; 2:1221f., 1282-1316, and index; ibid, Jewish Law 
(1994), 2:610f., 951f.; 3:1463, 1530-72; M. Elon and B. Lifshitz, Mafteah 
ha-Sheelot ve-ha-Teshuvot shel Hakhmei Sefarad u-Zefon Afrikah (le- 
gal digest) (1986), 2:502-21; B. Lifshitz and E. Shochetman, Mafteah 
ha-Sheelot ve-ha-Teshuvot shel Hakhmei Ashkenaz, Zarefat ve-Italyah 
(legal digest) (1997), 340-45. 


SHETZER, SIMON (1900-1947), U.S. attorney, merchant, 
and Zionist leader. Shetzer was born in Detroit, Michigan, and 
after some years practicing law, he joined his family’s whole- 
sale dry goods distribution firm. In the 1930s Shetzer was a 
leader in Detroit Jewish life, organizing the Detroit Jewish 
Community Council and serving as its president (1937-41), 
among other activities. Long active in Zionist affairs, he served 
the Zionist Organization of America as president of the Mich- 
igan and then of the Midwest region. In 1941 he became na- 
tional executive director of the oa, serving until 1943. 


SHEVAT (Heb. 021”), the post-Exilic name of the 11* month 
of the Jewish year. Occurring in Assyrian and other early Se- 
mitic inscriptions, in biblical and apocryphal records (Zech. 
1:7; 1 Macc. 16:14), and frequent in rabbinic literature (e.g., 
Megillat Taanit), the name is held to be etymologically con- 
nected with the root sbt from which terms are derived for in- 
struments used in “beating” and “striking” in Semitic and in 
some Indo-European languages. The zodiacal sign of Shevat 
is Aquarius. In the present fixed Jewish calendar it invariably 
consists of 30 days, the 1° of Shevat never falling on Sunday or 
Friday (see *Calendar). In the 20" century, Shevat in its ear- 
liest occurrence extended from January 1°t to 30" and in its 
latest from January 31° to March 1°. Historic days in Shevat 
are feasts; (1) Second of Shevat, the anniversary of the death 
of *Alexander Yannai (Meg. Ta’an. 11); (2) 15‘ of Shevat, the 
New Year for trees (see *Tu bi-Shevat; RH 1:1); (3) 22™4 of She- 
vat, the anniversary of the assassination of the emperor *Ca- 
ligula and the abolition of his blasphemous decree to erect 
his statue in the Temple in Jerusalem (Meg. Taan. 11; January 
24th, 41 C.E.); (4) 28" of Shevat, the anniversary of the death 
of *Antiochus rv Epiphanes (Meg. Taan., ibid.); fasts: 5** (or 
8th) and 23"¢ of Shevat, once observed in memory of the death 
of righteous men in the generation of Joshua the son of Nun 
(ibid., 13; Jud. 2:10), and of Israel’s battle against Benjamin and 
the idol of Micah (ibid., 17-21). 

[Ephraim Jehudah Wiesenberg] 


SHEVELOVE, BURT (1915-1982), U.S. theater writer. Born 
in Newark, n.j., Shevelove graduated from Brown Univer- 
sity and earned a master’s degree in theater from Yale. After 
serving as a volunteer ambulance driver in World War 11, he 
started his theatrical career in 1948 when he co-produced, 
directed, and wrote material for the revue Small Wonder. He 
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directed a revival of Kiss Me Kate in 1956, then Bil and Cora 
Baird's Marionette Theater, and later Hallelujah, Baby!, which 
won a Tony Award as best musical in 1967. But as co-author 
with Larry *Gelbart of A Funny Thing Happened on the Way 
to the Forum, Shevelove scored his biggest triumph. The zany 
musical, with Zero *Mostel in the starring role, won six Tony 
awards, including best musical and best book. Based on the 
works of Plautus, Funny Thing had its origins in Shevelove's 
research on the plots of Plautus when he was a graduate stu- 
dent. In 1971, Shevelove directed a revival of No, No, Nanette, 
which brought Ruby Keeler, the film and stage star, out of re- 
tirement to win new fame. Shevelove, who worked with Ste- 
phen *Sondheim on Funny Thing, collaborated with him again 
in 1974 on an adaptation of Aristophanes's The Frogs, which he 
directed at Yale. The memorably unconventional production 
was performed in and around the Yale pool. In theater circles, 
Shevelove was well known as a play doctor, helping musicals 
that were in difficulty to reach Broadway. He also produced, 
directed, and wrote many television shows, for which he won 
Emmy and Peabody Awards. 


[Stewart Kampel (24 ed.)] 


SHEVIIT (Heb. 1°92; “Seventh Year”), fifth tractate in the 
Mishnah order *Zera’im, dealing with the problems of the sab- 
batical or shemittah year. There is Gemara in the Jerusalem 
Talmud but not in the Babylonian. 

The contents of the ten chapters of the mishnaic trac- 
tate are briefly as follows: Chapters 1-2 deal with the prob- 
lems of tosefet sheviit, certain agricultural works which had 
to be stopped, by rabbinical command, already in the sixth 
year, on the “eve of the seventh” Chapters 3-4 speak of works 
allowed during the sabbatical year. Chapter 5 deals with the 
special regulations concerning certain specific products and 
discusses the attitude toward people suspected of not observ- 
ing the shemittah. Chapter 6 speaks of the differences between 
the various areas of the Holy Land as to shemittah observance. 
Chapters 7-9 define the plants and products subject to the 
law of shemittah, and discuss the ways and the circumstances 
in which use may be made of the products grown during the 
shemittah year. Chapter 10 speaks of the release of debts and 
discusses the institution of *prosbul. 

The closing sentence of the tractate affords a good exam- 
ple of equity in Jewish law. Having mentioned that the sages 
are pleased with him who repays a debt despite the sabbatical 
year, it concludes that equally praiseworthy is he who keeps 
an agreement though it is not legally binding. Noteworthy in 
the same context is the concluding sentence of the tractate in 
the Jerusalem Talmud, which relates that as a matter of piety 
(middat hasidut) *Rav enjoined his household that if they 
promised a present to somebody they should not retract, even 
if the promise was not legally binding; he said this despite his 
known halakhic ruling that a withdrawal from an agreement 
not legally binding does not involve a formal breach of faith 
(mehussar amana, fidei laesio: see BM 49a). Attention may be 
drawn also to the story of Abba b. Zevina, whom a gentile 
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once threatened to kill if he did not eat the forbidden food he 
offered him; when the rabbi remained steadfast, the gentile 
declared that, in fact, he had wanted only to test his loyalty to 
Judaism, and, on the contrary, he would have killed him had 
he eaten it (TJ, 4:2, 35a—b). 

The Tosefta to this tractate is divided into eight chapters. 
Interesting is the account of how the produce of the shemittah 
year used to be stored in communal granaries, and allocations 
made to the members of the community, each according to 
his needs, every Friday (8:1). The Mishnah was translated into 
English by H. Danby (1933). 

For bibliography see the main articles on *Mishnah, *Tal- 


mud, and *Tosefta. 
[Arnost Zvi Ehrman] 


SHEVU’OT (Heb. niviaw; “Oaths”), sixth tractate of the or- 
der Nezikin in the Mishnah, Tosefta, and the Babylonian and 
Jerusalem Talmuds. It deals with oaths of various kinds but 
also with some aspects of ritual impurity. A link between these 
apparently diverse subjects is indicated in Leviticus 5:1-13. The 
fact that Shevuot, with eight chapters, follows Makkot, with 
three, seems to contradict the rule that the sequence of trac- 
tates within a given order is in the descending order of the 
number of chapters. However, it is clear from the Talmud (see 
Shevu. 2b, bottom; also Rashi in loc.) that Makkot was once 
joined to Sanhedrin, giving it a total of 14 chapters (see H.L. 
Strack, Introduction to the Talmud (1931), pp.27, 51; H. Albeck, 
Mishnah, Seder Nezikin (1952-9), p. 3)- 

The contents of the Mishnah in brief are as follows: chap- 
ter 1 opens with the terse statement: “Oaths are two, which are 
four, i.e., to the two kinds of oath referred to in Leviticus 5:3, 
called shevuot bittui (“oaths of utterance”), the Oral Law added 
two similar ones. Examples of these oaths are given at the be- 
ginning of chapter 3, and with them the discussion on oaths 
actually begins: “(I swear that) I will eat”; “I will not eat”; “I 
have eaten”; and “T have not eaten.” This differentiation helps to 
establish whether, and what, sacrifices are due in case of their 
violations. The phrase, “two, which are four,’ characteristic of 
the oldest stratum of the Mishnah, is used also with regard 
to ritual uncleanness and introduces chapter 2. In fact, most 
of the rest of the first chapter deals with this subject, which 
is continued in chapter 3. Chapter 3 distinguishes between 
shevuat bittui and shevuat shav (“vain” or “false oath’). The 
latter applies when one asserts by oath something contrary to 
accepted knowledge, or impossible, e.g., swearing that a man 
is a woman or that one saw a flying camel. Swearing that one 
will violate a religious precept also belongs to this category. 
The following four chapters deal with judicial oaths. In fact it 
is because of the legal significance of the oath that Shevuot was 
placed in the order Nezikin, which deals predominantly with 
matters of law and judicial procedure. Chapter 4 deals with 
shevuat edut (“oath of evidence”); chapter 5 with the shevuat 
ha-pikkadon (“oath relating to bailments”), in accordance with 
Leviticus 5:21ff.; chapter 6 with the shevuat ha-dayyanim, i.e., 
oaths imposed under certain circumstances by the court on 
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the defendant; and chapter 7, having noted that according to 
Torah law the plaintiff has the privilege of being allowed to 
take an oath and consequently of receiving judgment in his 
favor, goes on to discuss instances when by rabbinical enact- 
ment the defendant also has the right to take an oath. Chap- 
ter 8 deals with the oaths of the four bailees (*shomerim) in 
accordance with Exodus 22:6-16. 

The Tosefta to this tractate is divided into six chapters. 
Chapter 1:5-7 and chapter 3 are of a halakhic Midrash (a 
Mekhilta) to Leviticus, which does not fit in with the work 
and has been inserted in the Tosefta. The terminology and 
the names of the tannaim mentioned in it make it clear 
that this fragment comes from the school of Ishmael. Tosefta 
3:6 sees all crime as a rebellion against God, e.g., if one 
bears false witness, one commits an injustice not only against 
one’s neighbor, but one also “denies Him who commanded: 
“Thou shalt not bear false witness.” Tosefta 3:7 gives expres- 
sions found in magical texts which served as incantations 
and, having found their way into Israelite folklore, were 
employed as oath formulas (Lieberman, Greek Helle- 
nism, p. 91). 

The Gemara of the Babylonian Talmud on this tractate 
includes a good deal of aggadic material. One discussion lists 
mitzvot which, if fulfilled as a reward, cause one to have male 
offspring (18b). Another cites a series of courtroom laws which 
assure fair trial (30b-31a). Thus, if a rabbinical scholar and an 
uneducated person (am ha-arez) come to be sentenced, both 
of them have the privilege of being seated. There is an interest- 
ing discussion of the names of God in 35a and b. The Babylo- 
nian Talmud (26a, cf. Tosef. 1:7) also gives the statement that 
Ishmael, a disciple of Nehunya b. ha-Kanah who interpreted 
the whole Torah according to the hermeneutical rule of kelal 
and perat, followed the same principle, while Akiva, a disci- 
ple of Nahum of Gimzu who interpreted in accordance with 
ribbui and mi ut (“extension and limitation’), construed the 
Torah like his master (see Hermeneutics). The Jerusalem Tal- 
mud contains very little aggadic material. The major aggadic 
section discusses various types of atonements (1:9; 33b-c). It 
also quotes the first verse of the prayer for rain in Greek (3:10, 
34d), as it was obviously recited by the common people on 
occasions of drought (Liebermann, ibid., 8-20). Shevuot was 
translated into English in the Soncino edition by A.E. Silver- 
stone (1935). For bibliography see the main articles on *Tal- 


mud, *Mishnah, *Tosefta. 
[Arnost Zvi Ehrman] 


SHEWBREAD or SHOWBREAD (Heb. 07157)/ 0°15 on; 
jps, “bread of display”), the bread laid out in the Temple on 
the golden table (Ex. 25:30; 1 Sam. 21:7; 1 Kings 7:48; 11 Chron. 
4:19) which is called “the table of Shewbread” in Numbers 4:7. 
The shewbread is also referred to as 77M OF? (“the regular 
bread”). On the other hand the Hagiographa use the terms 
n>qW0 of? (Neh. 10:34; 1 Chron. 9:32; 23:29), on? noWwp 
(11 Chron. 13:11), 77H N17 (11 Chron. 2:3), or simply 179 
(1 Chron. 28:16; 11 Chron. 29:18, on the basis of Lev. 24:6-7). 
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It is also called O02 J1y (“a row of bread”: Ex. 40:23; cf. verse 
4). 

The manner in which the shewbread was prepared is de- 
scribed in Leviticus 24:5-9. Like most meal-offerings, it also 
was made of semolina. Consisting of 12 loaves, apparently cor- 
responding in number to the tribes of Israel, the shewbread 
was arranged on the table in two rows of six loaves. Each loaf 
was made of two-tenths of an ephah, twice the quantity of 
the usual meal-offering (Num. 15:4, et al.), resembling in this 
respect only the two waveloaves of the Feast of Weeks (Lev. 
23:17). Frankincense was placed on the shewbread (Lev. 24:7), 
but unlike the prescriptions for other meal-offerings it is here 
explicitly stated that the frankincense had to be pure, and fur- 
thermore that the token (portion 17238) contained only the 
frankincense (in contrast to the token portion of a usual meal- 
offering, which contained some oil and fine flour in addition to 
the frankincense; Lev. 2:2). Thus no part of this bread was put 
on the altar, since only the token portion was burned. The tal- 
mudic halakhah prescribes that these loaves were to be of un- 
leavened bread (Men. 5a; cf. Jos., Ant., 3:255), although this is 
not explicitly mentioned in the text, which likewise makes no 
reference to their being seasoned with salt, as was done with 
other meal-offerings (Lev. 2:13). However, the Septuagint (Lev. 
24:7) adds Kat “adac (“and salt”), and according to the hala- 
khah the frankincense was to be salted before being burned on 
the altar (Men. 20a). The loaves were changed every Sabbath. 
On the basis of the relevant passages it may be presumed that 
the priest did not have to go into the Holy of Holies especially 
for this purpose, but would change the loaves when he came 
there on the Sabbath at the appointed times, that is, either in 
the morning or at dusk, to attend to the lamps or the incense 
altar. As in the case of most meal-offerings, the shewbread was 
eaten by males among the priests in a sacred place. 

The evidence concerning the shewbread in the Sanctu- 
ary of Nob (1 Sam. 21:1-7) does not substantially contradict 
the instructions contained in Leviticus; there is only a differ- 
ence in presentation, like that between Priestly Code of laws 
and historical writings. Here, too, it can be seen that the shew- 
bread consisted not of one but of several loaves (as shown by 
the plural 0°903797 in verse 7); their number is not given, this 
detail being unnecessary for the narrative. The shewbread is 
here called wj2 on? (“holy bread,” verse 5). That given by the 
priest Ahimelech to David was presumably from the old loaves 
previously “removed from before the Lord” (verse 7) and as yet 
uneaten; it was not removed on that day by Ahimelech from 
the table especially for David and his men. The only point 
that conflicts with what is stated in Leviticus is the view ex- 
pressed here that the old loaves could be eaten by non-priests 
in a state of purity, not specifically by priests in a holy place. 
This is, however, a general feature of the non-Priestly sources 
of the Bible, that sometimes permit to non-priests “sanctified” 
by purity what the Priestly sources (i-e., P and Ezek. 40-48) 
permit only to males among the priests. 

The custom of placing loaves of bread on a table in a 
sanctuary before the god, coupled with other ritual acts, was 
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prevalent in various places and times. Clear parallels of this 
custom existed in Babylonia, although not a few differences 
distinguish these from the specific crystallization in the Isra- 
elite style. Some have sought to find in Akkadian sources the 
special term akal panu, which corresponds to the biblical 
shewbread, but the reading has been found to be erroneous. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Haupt, in: JBL, 19 (1900), 59; E. Meyer, Die 
Israeliten und ihre Nachbarstaemme (1906), 172-3; D. Hoffmann, Das 
Buch Leviticus, 2 (1906), 309-11; F. Thureau-Dangin, Die sumerischen 
und akkadischen Koenigsinschriften (1907), 50-51; idem, Rituels acca- 
diens (1921), 62 ff.; G.A. Barton, in: JBL, 46 (1927), 88; E Blome, Die 
Opfermaterie in Babylonien und Israel, 1 (1934), 248-9; Pritchard, 
Texts, 343 ff; G.R. Driver, in: vrs, 4 (1957), 4; M. Haran, in: Scripta 

Hierosolymitana, 8 (1961), 278-9. 
[Menahem Haran] 


SHIBAM, situated at the foot of the mountain below the 
stronghold of Kawkaban, 30 km northwest of *San‘a, *Yemen; 
once the capital of a small independent highland state. An- 
cient Himyari inscriptions can be found on the stones of the 
city gate and in other old buildings of the town. It is located on 
the main route of commerce. It is called Shibam al-Kawkaban 
(or Shibam al-Ghiras) to distinguish it from the other, more 
famous Shibam in Hadramawt. The Jews lived in the neighbor- 
ing village of Dhafran; in about 1930 there were approximately 
1,000 Jews. Jacob *Saphir stayed there in 1858 and left a vivid 
description of the Jewish community. Qa‘al-Yahtd (the Jew- 
ish Quarter), in which about 60 families lived, was part of the 
town, but was surrounded by a wall which severely crowded 
the inhabitants. There was almost no room for courtyards, 
since the houses and the streets were very narrow. The gates of 
the town were closed from evening until morning. The com- 
munity of Shibam, with its three synagogues, was the spiritual 
center of the neighboring villages and also catered to their re- 
ligious needs. The Jews were businessmen, silversmiths, iron- 
smiths, and tanners. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Saphir, Even Sappir (1864), 77-78; C. 
Rathjens, Jewish Domestic Architecture in Sana, Yemen (1957), 64- 


67. 
[Yosef Tobi (24 ed.)] 


SHIBUDA DE-RABBI NATHAN (Aram. “Rabbi Nathan’s 
Lien’), a rule of law attributed to R. Nathan, a tanna of the 
second century, and cited in the Babylonian Talmud as fol- 
lows: “Whence is the rule derived that if one man [A] claims 
a maneh [100 zuz] from his neighbor [B], and his neighbor 
[B] [claims a like sum] from another neighbor [C], that we 
collect from the one [C] and give it to the other [A]? From 
the verse, “... and he shall give it unto him to whom he is in- 
debted’” (Num. 5:7 — Pes. 31a). The Bible does not state, “unto 
him who lent him the money” [B], but rather “unto him to 
whom he is indebted,” i.e., to whom the principal rightfully 
belongs now [A] (Rashi, ad loc.). 


The Substantive Law 
In the Shulhan Arukh the rule reads as follows: Reuben claims 
100 from Simeon, and Simeon from Levi; we collect from Levi 
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and give it to Reuben. No distinction is made as to whether 
Levi was already obligated to Simeon when the latter bor- 
rowed from Reuben or whether Levi had become obligated 
thereafter. Nor is any distinction made between a loan (see 
*Loans) having documentary attestation and one having only 
oral attestation (about these definitions see *Obligation, Law 
of). As long as both debtors acknowledge indebtedness, each 
to his respective creditor, we collect from Levi and give it to 
Reuben. This holds true for every type of obligation which 
Levi incurs toward Simeon, whether it be through loan, *sale, 
*lease, or hiring (see *Lease and Hire; HM 86:1). Indeed, the 
liabilities may have arisen from *torts, *damages, bailments 
(see *Shomerim), and larceny (see *Theft and Robbery) as well. 
Nor need the two debts, i-e., of Simeon and Levi, have been of 
the same kind. For example, Simeon’s indebtedness to Reuben 
may have arisen as the result of a loan, whereas Levi's indebt- 
edness to Simeon may have been incurred through purchase. 
Similarly, Simeon’s liability may be according to biblical law 
and Levi's according to rabbinic law (Siftei Kohen, HM 86:1). 
Reuben ability to collect from Levi is limited to the circum- 
stance that Simeon is insolvent (Sh. Ar, HM 86:2), although 
a dissenting opinion, which considers Levi virtually a debtor 
of Reuben, would extend the said liability even to those cases 
where Simeon was solvent (Siftei Kohen, HM 86:2). 
According to most commentators, Shi’buda de-Rabbi 
Nathan differs from an ordinary *lien in being essentially a 
procedural device for the collection of debts rather than a sub- 
stantive incumbrance on the property of the debtor. Thus, an 
ordinary lien attaches only to those properties of the debtor 
which were in his possession at the time he incurred the debt. 
Moreover, the indebtedness created through an ordinary lien 
may be discharged by the payment of money even in the case 
where the indebtedness arose through the delivery of a deposit 
or a pledge. R. Nathan’s Lien, however, attaches to those prop- 
erties the debtor acquired after he had incurred the debt as 
well, and the debtor could be compelled to deliver the object 
itself to his creditor's creditor. Yet, in the case where a debtor 
subsequent to his loan sold his property, Rabbi Nathan's Lien 
is ineffectual, for inasmuch as the debtor himself has no claim 
against the purchaser, his creditor also may have no claim 
against the purchaser. Under such circumstances, however, an 
ordinary lien is effective, and in the case of nonpayment the 
creditor may seize the property from the purchaser for the sat- 
isfaction of his (earlier) claim (Kezot ha-Hoshen, HM 86). 


Legal Analysis 

Privity of contract is expressed in talmudic literature in the 
form of the refusal of a debtor to enter into litigation with his 
opponent on the ground that lav baal devarim didi at (“You 
have no claim against me,’ or “You are not my plaintiff”). 
Shi’buda de-Rabbi Nathan is a method of *assignment which 
Jewish law makes available in order to overcome, when neces- 
sary, the limitations created by the principle of privity. Rabbi 
Nathan’s Lien differs from the other methods of assigning 
rights, such as: maamad sheloshtan (see *Assignment; *Obli- 
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gation, Law of), which is a kind of assignment by substitution 
and requires the physical presence of the debtor, the assignor, 
and the assignee; mesirat shetarot (see *Acquisition), which 
effectuates assignment through the delivery of the bonds or 
notes of indebtedness to the assignee accompanied by a deed 
of assignment; and harshaah (see *Agency, Law of), which 
creates a power of attorney under the form of assignment. 
These three methods of assignment depend upon the initia- 
tive and consent of the assignor, whereas Shi’buda de-Rabbi 
Nathan creates what is essentially an automatically trans- 
ferred obligation. In contrast with the other methods, how- 
ever, Shi’ buda de-Rabbi Nathan is limited to circumstances 
in which the assignee is a creditor of or claimant against the 
assignor. Shi’buda de-Rabbi Nathan finds its closest parallel 
in the statutory proceeding of garnishment in American law 
(see Herzog, Instit, 2 (1939), 214, n. 2). 


Historical Development 

Asher Gulak (Ha-Hiyyuv ve-Shi’budav, bibl.) maintains that 
Shi’buda de-Rabbi Nathan underwent a series of develop- 
ments in talmudic times whereby it received a progressively 
wider application. The original statement of R. Nathan is to be 
found in Sifrei Numbers 3, and merely provides for the right 
of a creditor to collect his debt from monies which have been 
awarded to the debtor in court but which the latter has as yet 
not collected. The text of R. Nathan's statement as it appears 
in the Babylonian Talmud (e.g., Pes. 31a) represents, accord- 
ing to Gulak, a further development whereby debts owed to 
the debtor are construed as property of the latter and sub- 
ject to collection on behalf of his creditor even before they 
have been awarded to the debtor in court. Thus, at this point 
the assignment of rights has been created without any refer- 
ence, however, to lien. The final development of R. Nathan's 
statement is to be seen in the construction placed upon it by 
the Babylonian Talmud, namely, that there is a lien that the 
creditor has on all the properties of his debtor’s debtors. This 
construction is part of the general tendency which Gulak dis- 
cerns in the Babylonian Talmud, i.e., to incorporate lien into 
the very concept of obligation. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N.A. Nobel, in: Sefer... le-David Zevi... Hoff- 
mann (1914), 98-105; Gulak, Yesodei, 2 (1922), 101-3; 4 (1922), 193 
Herzog, Instit, 1 (1936), 201-12; 2 (1939), 209-14; A. Gulak, Toledot ha- 
Mishpat be- Yisrael bi-Tekufat ha-Talmud, 1 (Ha-Hiyyuv ve-Shi budav, 
1939), 150f.; Elon, Mafte’ah, 396f. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Elon 
and B. Lifshitz, Mafteah ha-Sheelot ve-ha-Teshuvot shel Hakhmei Se- 
farad u-Zefon Afrikah (legal digest) (1986), 533-34; B. Lifshitz and E. 
Shochetman, Mafteah ha-Sheelot ve-ha-Teshuvot shel Hakhmei Ash- 
kenaz, Zarefat ve-Italyah (legal digest) (1997), 358. 


[Aaron Kirschenbaum] 


SHIFRAH OF BRODY (fl. 1770s), author of a Yiddish *tkhine 
(supplicatory prayer) for women. According to the opening 
page of Tkhine Imrei Shifre (Tkhine of the Words of Shifrah), 
she was the daughter of the learned Rabbi Joseph and wife of 
Rabbi Ephraim Segal, a dayyan in *Brody. Quite exception- 
ally for a Yiddish work by a female author, her work contains 
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something close to a rabbinic approbation (haskamah): an 
unsigned paragraph in Hebrew labeled “haqdamah” [“In- 
troduction”] describes Shifrah as a “prominent, learned, and 
wealthy woman” who is planning to travel to the Holy Land 
with her husband. This introduction asserts that “several rab- 
bis and sages agree [maskimim] that she should publish this 
tkhine.” Residents of Brody were well represented among the 
approximately 300 Jews who accompanied several hasidic 
leaders to settle in Safed in 1777. Further, Brody, the home of 
the famed kloyz or study-house of mystical pietists, was rich 
in religious ferment and conflict, some of which is reflected 
in Shifrah’s text. 

Like most Eastern European tkhines published before 
1835, Tkhine Imrei Shifre makes no reference to place or date of 
publication; internal evidence, however, places the text some 
time after 1770. In the first section Shifrah described the dif- 
ficult contemporary conditions in the region of Brody. In the 
other parts of the book, she utilized kabbalistic, pietistic, and 
possibly Shabbatean/Frankist material to emphasize the sig- 
nificance of women's religious acts. The title of the tkhine al- 
ludes to the common book title Imrei Shefer (from Gen. 49:21, 
where it probably means “lovely fawn”), usually taken to mean 
“words of Torah.” The four sections of the tkhine include a long 
tkhine on exile, repentance, and redemption; a daily tkhine, 
asking for assistance against distractions in prayer, help with 
livelihood, and protection for women in pregnancy and child- 
birth; a Sabbath tkhine which includes a kabbalistic interpreta- 
tion of the women’s mitzvah of candle-lighting; and a “Moral 
Reproof for the Sabbath,” consisting almost entirely of mate- 
rial originating in the Zohar, which addresses proper Sabbath 
observance. The text is exceptional for its use of kabbalistic 
concepts, such as the divine shefa’ (supernal abundance), its 
reference to the problem of devoted prayer, and its mention 
of the *Shekhinah as an object of women’s devotion. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Weissler, Voices of the Matriarchs (1998), 


89-103. 
[Chava Weissler (274 ed.)] 


SHIFTAN, ZE’EV (Ludwig; 1920-1990), prominent Israeli 
geologist-hydrologist. Born in Gorlitz, Germany, he grew up 
in Erfurt where his father Max (Moshe) was rabbi of that city’s 
community. Having received a thorough general and Jewish 
schooling, Shiftan began studies in 1938 at the Breslau Rabbin- 
ical Seminary. Following *Kristallnacht he was taken on Nov. 
10, 1938, to Buchenwald concentration camp. Freed when a 
Palestine immigration certificate was obtained for him, he em- 
igrated to Palestine in Feb. 1939 and soon joined the Haganah. 
Leaning to the natural sciences, he found his way to geology, 
becoming a student, then assistant, of Professor Leo Picard. 
He lectured at the Hebrew University and the Haifa Technion. 
Concentrating on groundwater exploration and exploitation, 
he worked in the field and wrote papers and books. In 1966 
he joined Tahal as consultant to its Hydrological Department 
and was for a time its head, working in Israel and other coun- 
tries. The United Nations asked for his service and appointed 
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him consultant in South America and elsewhere. Besides his 
scientific work he was active in social and cultural matters; 
he represented Israel in the Bnai B'rith world council and in 
January 1990 was elected president of its David Yellin Lodge 
of Jerusalem. On Feb. 4, 1990, he was among the nine killed 
in the terrorist attack on Israeli tourists in Egypt in which his 


wife, Yehudit, was also wounded. 
[Efraim Orni] 


SHIHIN (Heb. Pv) or ASOCHIS, Galilean city. The first 
mention of it is made by Josephus (Ant. 13:337; Wars 1:86), who 
describes its capture by Ptolemy Lathyrus on a Sabbath in ap- 
proximately 103 B.c.E. It was obviously a large Jewish city at 
that time, for 10,000 inhabitants were taken captive. Josephus 
locates the city in a plain of the same name (plain of Asochis; 
Life, 207, 233, 384). Situated in the center of Galilee, it served 
as his headquarters for some time. The city survived the First 
Jewish War. It is referred to as Shihin or Kefar Shihin several 
times in talmudic literature. There it is described as a place 
where mustard was grown and as the site of a pottery industry, 
which used the black soil of the area. A fire in one of the kilns 
drew help from Castra at Sepphoris, from where Shihin was 
visible. The priestly family of Jeshebab (Huzpith) lived them 
after the war of Bar Kokhba. The identification of Shihin with 
Tell al-Badawiyya (see *Hannaton) is confirmed by the Roman 
pottery and ruins found on the site. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Saarisalo, in: POS, 9 (1929), 35; Albright, in: 


BASOR, 11 (1923), 11. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


SHIHOR, SHIHOR-LIBNATH (Heb. “inv, n192~71v). 

(1) Geographical term used in the Bible and derived from 
the Egyptian si-hor (“lake of Horus”) which originally referred 
to the lake in the eastern Delta near the Pelusiac branch of 
the Nile. It has been identified with the Egyptian Pa-she-Hor, 
“the Waters of Horus,” which are mentioned in a 19"*-Dynasty 
Egyptian text, Papyrus Anastasi 111, 2:11-12 (Pritchard, Texts, 
471). It marked the westernmost limit of Palestine in the south, 
extending to the Egyptian border (Josh. 13:3; 1 Chron. 13:5). 
The prophets occasionally identify it with the waters of Egypt 
(Isa. 23:3; Jer. 3:18). 

(2) Shihor, with the addition of Libnath (“of the white 
willows”) is used in Joshua 19:26 to indicate the southern 
boundary of Asher; it is mentioned with Mt. Carmel. Schol- 
ars are divided between its identification with the outlet of the 
Kishon River north of the Carmel and with the Nahal Tan- 
ninim south of the Carmel (Ar. Nahr al-Zarga or Miyah al- 
Tamasih, “the waters of the crocodiles”), which may explain 
the associations of the name Shihor with Egypt; cf. the Croc- 
odilopolis of Strabo. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Dussaud, Topographie historique de la 
Syrie... (1928), 15; Abel, Geog, 1 (1933), 470; A.H. Gardiner, Ancient 
Egyptian Onomastica, 2 (1947), 201; R.A. Caminos, Late Egyptian 
Miscellanies (1954), 79; Aharoni, and, index. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 
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SHILA OF KEFAR TAMARTA (c. second and third centu- 
ries C.E.), Palestinian amora. The name of his Judean home 
is always added to his personal name to distinguish him from 
an older Babylonian amora of the same name, and from Shila 
of Naveh, a contemporary. He was a student of R. Johanan, 
whose teachings he transmits (TJ, RH 2:9, 58b; TJ, Hag. 3:8, 
79d). Although he seems to have engaged in halakhah (Nid. 
26a), Shila is known mainly as an aggadist, and only aggadic 
statements of his are quoted. That he delivered his aggadic 
discourses publicly is evidenced by the introductory formula 
“R. Shila expounded” (darash; cf. Meg. 16a-b). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, s.v. 


SHILL, LOUIS (1930- ), South African businessman and 
politician. Born in Witbank, South Africa, he qualified as a 
chartered accountant through Witwatersrand and Stamford 
universities. One of the founders of Liberty Life in the late 
1950s, he was founder and chief executive of Sage Fund in 1965, 
which introduced the concept of unit trusts in South Africa. 
He established Sage Group Limited in 1969. On 1 June 1993, 
he was appointed minister for national housing and public 
works, a post he held until May 1994. 


[David Saks (274 ed.)] 


SHILOAH, AMNON (1928- ), Israeli musicologist of the 
history and theory of Arabic music. Born in Argentina to 
Syrian parents, Shiloah settled in Palestine in 1941. He stud- 
ied Arabic language and literature at the Hebrew Univer- 
sity and musicology at the Sorbonne, where he obtained 
his doctorate in 1963. Shiloah was appointed senior lecturer 
at the Hebrew University musicology department in 1969 
and was its chairman in the years 1971-74. He became full 
professor in 1978. He served as a board member of the In- 
ternational Musicological Society (1977-81), and won the 
Jerusalem Prize for research achievements in the study of 
Oriental Jewish music (1986). Shiloah was provost of the 
Rothberg School for overseas students (1992-95), and an 
honorary member for life at the European Seminar in Eth- 
nomusicology (1995). He won the Grand prix de [Académie 
Charles Cros: Litterature musicale for the French translation 
of his book Music in the World of Islam. Shiloah is one of the 
most prolific scholars of both Jewish and Arab traditional 
music. 

Shiloah began his career as a musicologist of Israeli art 
music in the early 1950s, when he published interviews with 
13 founding Israeli composers about national identity in their 
music (published in Massa, 1953). His Massa interviews have 
often been cited as a pioneer work, and his contribution to 
Israel Music Institute News (1990) was an influential contri- 
bution to the study of Orientalism in Israeli art music. Shi- 
loah’s magnum opus, The Theory of Music in Arabic Writings 
(c. 900-1900) (Répertoire international des sources musicales, 
Henle Verlag, Munich, series B/x, 1979 — a catalogue of man- 
uscripts in libraries of Europe and the U.S.), was the culmi- 
nation of years of work in European archives. The latter vol- 
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ume of this seminal text (RISM, series B/Xa, 2003, describing 
manuscripts in Israel, Egypt, Morocco, Tunisia, Russia, and 
Uzbekistan) was similarly a result of another decade of re- 
search. His work was published in Encyclopedia Britannica 
(1974), Die Musik in Geschichte und Gegenwart (1976, 1994), 
the Journal of the American Musicological Society (1981), and 
The New Oxford History of Music (2001) - to cite a few among 
many publications (e.g., in Cahiers de civilisation medievale, 
Ethnomusicology, Ariel, Acta Musicologica, Peamim, and Yu- 
val). His scholarship on Jewish music was summarized in his 
Jewish Musical Traditions (1992). Shiloah’s work on Arab mu- 
sic culminated also in his Music in the World of Islam: A So- 
cio-Cultural Study (1995; the book also appeared in French, 
Hebrew, and Arabic). 

In the field of ethnomusicology, he established himself 
as both a pioneer scholar and a leading authority of Arab 
music and of Jewish traditional music. Shiloah’s comprehen- 
sive list of publications encompasses over 240 items in four 
languages (English, French, Hebrew, and Arabic), including 
15 books, edited works, records, and articles — a result of 50 
years of work in the field of Arabic music, its ethnomusicol- 
ogy, the history of its theory, and its social-cultural history. 
Shiloah also advanced the fields of Jewish ethnomusicology, 
especially the study of Jewish-Arab and Sephardi traditions in 
their countries of origin from Morocco to Iraq, and in Israel. 
Finally, he has contributed significant writings to the study 


of Israeli art music. 
[Ronit Seter (2"4 ed.)] 


SHILOAH (Zaslani), REUBEN (1909-1959), Zionist po- 
litical officer and Israel diplomat. Born in Jerusalem, Shiloah 
possessed expertise on Arab affairs, combined with political 
imagination and a talent for analysis of international affairs. 
He was one of the yishuv’ first emissaries to the Jews in Mid- 
dle East countries (1931), and upon his return from Baghdad 
and Kurdistan he was at first active in the political field for the 
*Histadrut, later transferring to the *Jewish Agency’s Politi- 
cal Department (1936). During World War 11, he coordinated 
the yishuv’s war effort with that of the Allies; he organized the 
parachuting of members of the *Haganah into enemy terri- 
tory, initiated intelligence operations against the Axis pow- 
ers, and was active in rescue missions to save the remnants 
of European Jewry. 

Upon the establishment of the State of Israel (1948), Shi- 
loah formed its political intelligence service and coordinated 
it with military and security intelligence. In his role as ad- 
viser on special affairs to the foreign minister, he established 
secret contacts with Arab statesmen in an effort to achieve 
mutual understanding and peace. Shiloah led the Israel del- 
egation that held negotiations over the cease-fire with Tran- 
sjordan (1949). 

After a term of service as minister at the Israel embassy 
in Washington (1953-57), Shiloah was appointed political ad- 
viser to the minister of foreign affairs with ambassadorial rank. 
His later years were spent in quiet diplomacy for achieving 
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closer ties between Israel and the non-Arab countries of the 
Middle East and Africa. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: AI. Zaslansky, Yehi Reuven (1960); D. Lazar, 


Rashim be- Yisrael, 1 (1953), 197-202. 
[Katriel Katz] 


SHILOAH, SILOAM (Heb. 17, nw), name applied to the 
waters of the Gihon spring in Isaiah 8:6; it is probably de- 
rived from the root now (shlh; “to send forth”), which occurs 
in Psalms 104:10 in connection with springs. The “pool of 
Shelah” mentioned in Nehemiah 3:15 as “lying by the king’s 
garden” refers to the pool formed by the overflow of water in 
Hezekiah’s tunnel, which led from the Gihon spring into the 
city. Archaeological researches have shown that this pool ac- 
tually antedated Hezekiah’s tunnel. An older open channel, 
constructed during the Middle Bronze Age, carried water 
from the Gihon along the eastern slope of the city of David 
in order to irrigate the “king’s garden” in the “king’s valleys,’ 
i.e., the Kidron. The overflow was led into the “pool of Shi- 
loah” In later times the name Gihon was forgotten and the 
name Shiloah included the orifice of the spring itself. As such, 
it serves as a landmark in Josephus’ descriptions of Jerusalem 
during the siege of Titus, and marked the boundary between 
the sections defended by John of Gischala and Simeon Bar- 
Giora (Wars, 5:140, 252). 

According to Josephus, the “Old” or “First” Wall, which 
surrounded the Upper and Lower Cities, passed near the 
spring and the pool (erroneously called the “pool of Solomon,” 
which in Greek is similar to “pool of Siloam”; Wars 5:145). 
This pool is already mentioned as a pool adjacent to the city 
fortifications in Nehemiah (3:15), but the Gospel of John (9:7, 
11) clearly indicates its function as a place for ritual immer- 
sion in the story of the miracle of the blind man regaining 
his sight: “...And [Jesus] said unto him [the blind man], Go 
wash in the Pool of Siloam. He went his way therefore, and 
washed, and came seeing” In response to the questioning of 
his querulous neighbors, the blind man repeats his story: “A 
man that is called Jesus made clay and anointed my eyes, and 
said unto me, Go to the Pool of Siloam, and wash: and I went 
and washed, and received sight.” In addition, the Mishnah tells 
us of the practice of filling stone cups (clearly the so-called 
“measuring cups”) with water let down into the Siloam Pool 
(Par. 3:2). One should also mention an interesting text from 
Oxyrhynchus in Egypt - a fragment of an uncanonical gos- 
pel - which refers to a mikveh-like pool close to the Temple 
area with separate stairs for going in and out. The text refers 
to Jesus being challenged by a priest about the state of his pu- 
rity: “He [Jesus] saith unto him, I am clean; for I washed in 
the Pool of David [probably the Pool of Siloam, i.e., as a ref- 
erence to the “City of David”], and having descended down 
one staircase I ascended by another, and I put on white and 
clean garments, and then I came and looked upon these holy 
vessels [of the Temple].” Elsewhere, it is said that the Pool of 
David had “running waters,’ a reference to the flowing “liv- 
ing” waters that entered the Siloam Pool from the spring of Si- 
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loam. The concern for purity in Jerusalem and the use of these 
two pools is further clarified in the Mishnah in relation to the 
subject of the zavim, men with bodily emissions (semen). The 
rabbis advocated that following an emission of semen the man 
“conveys uncleanness to what he lies upon or sits upon, and 
[therefore] he must bathe in running water” (Zav. 1:1; cf. Mik. 
1:8). Later we hear that a man is a zav if he has had three emis- 
sions during the time it takes to go the distance from “Gad- 
Yavan [which is perhaps an alternative name for the Bethesda 
Pool] to [the pool of] Siloam (which is time enough for two 
immersions and two dryings) ...” (Zav. 1:5). 

Excavations in 2004 at the junction of the Tyropoeon and 
Kidron Valleys by Reich and Shukrun brought to light the Si- 
loam Pool of Second Temple times; it was apparently trapezoi- 
dal in shape (estimated to be 40-60 x 70 meters) with built 
steps and landings along at least three of its sides; the fourth 
(west) side is unexcavated. Their findings indicate that the 
pool was most likely built in its present form during the Sec- 
ond Temple period, with two stages of construction of which 
the earliest of these is dated to the late first century B.C.E. or 
first century c.£ based on the plaster type and other features. 
The pool was fed with water which was channeled directly 
from the Siloam spring without any holding basin needed, but 
the excavators have suggested the pool might also have been 
fed with runoff rainwater from other directions. 

‘The spring failed in 70 c.z. during the siege and the wa- 
ter was sold by the amphora (5:410). The name “ravine of Si- 
loam” was applied to the Kidron; it was overhung by the rock 
of the Dovecotes (5:505). After the siege the ravine served as 
a refuge for the rebels (6:401). Talmudic sources refer several 
times to the Shiloah, particularly to the narrowness of its is- 
sue, which was not larger than an Italian issar (Tosef. Ar. 2:6). 
From the Middle Ages onward, the name Shiloah referred 
to the village on the eastern slope of the Kidron Valley (Ar. 
Silwan). The village was a suburb of Jerusalem, and the in- 
habitants worked the fields on the hill of Ophel. In 1884 Jews 
from Yemen established themselves in part of the village; in 
1936 they were forced to abandon their houses. In 1967, after 
the *Six-Day War, it was incorporated into the Jerusalem mu- 
nicipal area. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Dalman, Jerusalem und sein Gelaende 
(1930), 167ff.; Hecker, in: Sefer Yerushalayim, ed. by M. Avi-Yonah 
(1956), 191ff.; K. Kenyon, Jerusalem... (1967), 30-31, 77. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: C.W. Wilson, “Siloam,” in: J. Hastings (ed.), A Diction- 
ary of the Bible, vol. 4 (1902), 515-16; R. Reich and E. Shukrun, “The 
Siloam Pool in the Wake of Recent Discoveries,” in: New Studies on 
Jerusalem, 10 (2004), 137-39. 


[Michael Avi-Yonah/ Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


SHILOH (Heb. 7°w, iow, 7°), the amphictyonic capital of 
Israel in the time of the Judges, situated north of Beth-El, east 
of the Beth-El-Shechem highway and south of Lebonah (Judg. 
21:19), in the mountains of the territory of Ephraim. Under 
Joshua, the tabernacle was erected at Shiloh (Josh. 18:1). Here 
lots were cast for the various tribal areas (Josh. 18) and for the 
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levitical cities (Josh. 21:2) and here Israel assembled to settle 
its dispute with the tribes beyond the Jordan (Josh. 22:9, 12). 
Shiloh was the center of Israelite worship. During one religious 
celebration, the daughters of the city danced in the vineyards, 
an occasion used by the Benjamites, who could not get wives 
in any way except by abducting them (Judg. 21). Elkanah and 
his wife Hannah came there to worship and Hannah vowed 
her child Samuel to the Lord, whom he served as a servant 
of the sanctuary at Shiloh (1 Sam. 1-2). In this sanctuary, the 
sons of Eli the priest sinned and the Lord revealed Himself to 
Samuel (1 Sam. 3). When the Ark was taken from the city on its 
fateful journey to Eben-Ezer, never to return to Shiloh, a Ben- 
jamite brought news of the disaster to Eli, causing his death 
there (1 Sam. 4). The destruction of Shiloh is alluded to in 
Jeremiah ( 7:12, 14; 26:6, 9; cf. Ps. 78:60). However, its priestly 
family retained its importance for some time after moving to 
Nob (1 Sam. 21:1-9). Ahijah the son of Ahitub, a priest from 
Shiloh, appeared with the ephod in the camp of Saul before 
the battle of Michmas (1 Sam. 14:3). The priestly family of the 
city was finally deposed by Solomon (1 Kings 2:27). Ahijah 
the Shilonite prophesied the future kingship of Jeroboam the 
son of Nebat (1 Kings 11:29-31; 12:15; 15:29; 11 Chron. 9:29). It 
was apparently in Shiloh that Jeroboam’s wife consulted the 
prophet and heard the doom of the dynasty (1 Kings 14:2-16). 
Jeremiah refers several times to the destruction of the city as 
a warning (7:12, 14; Ps. 78:60); his comparison of the fate of 
Shiloh with that foreseen for the Temple led to his being ac- 
cused of blasphemy (Jer. 26:6—9). After the destruction of the 
Temple, the people of Shiloh were among those Ephraimites 
who came to sacrifice at Jerusalem (Jer. 41:5). 

Shiloh is identified with Tell Seilun, 30 mi. (48 km.) north 
of Jerusalem, south of the ascent of Lebonah. The identifica- 
tion of biblical Shiloh with Saylin was established by E. *Rob- 
inson and is generally accepted; the topographical position, 
the remains on the mound, and the name all support this iden- 
tification. However, the position of the sanctuary within the 
ancient site is still a subject of dispute. Conder and Kitchener 
in the Survey of Western Palestine (1881-83) suggested the ter- 
race north of the mound, a position unsupported by other evi- 
dence. The area south of the mound, with its ancient road lead- 
ing to Turmus Aiya, the sanctuaries of Wali Yetim and Wali 
Sittin, was seen by some scholars to be a much more likely spot 
for an open-air sanctuary around a tabernacle; a pre-Chris- 
tian sanctuary can be assumed to have been located in a val- 
ley in which there are now a number of Muslim holy places 
and which, in Byzantine times, contained several churches. 
Nonetheless, it is quite possible that the sanctuary stood in- 
side the city proper (see below). Archaeological excavations 
there were undertaken by a Danish expedition directed by 
H. Kjaer (1926, 1929), A. Schmidt (1932), and S. Holm-Neil- 
son and B. Otzen (1963). New excavations were conducted 
at the site by I. Finkelstein between 1981 and 1984. These ex- 
cavations exposed eight strata, ranging from MB 11-Middle 
Ages. The MB 111 city was heavily fortified (the mB 11 village 
was unwalled), with a massive wall (3-5.5 m. wide), with re- 
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mains standing to a height of up to 8 m. Supporting this wall 
on the precipitous eastern slope was an extensive glacis (25 m. 
wide), which incorporated a supporting wall (3.2 m. tall) in 
its structure. Among the remains of the city from this period 
were storage rooms and cultic vessels, indicating the presence 
of a shrine. This level was destroyed. The LB 1 remains con- 
sisted primarily of vessels with remains of animals, cast over 
the wall of the city and then buried. These remains are likely 
the remnant of cultic offerings. Given that there were no ar- 
chitectural remains discovered at this level, the site may have 
existed solely as a shrine. Given that the top of the tell has ex- 
posed bedrock, the presence of shrines here is based almost 
entirely on circumstantial evidence. 

Iron I remains were attested throughout the site. More 
than 20 silos were discovered (including one that had carbon- 
ized wheat). Pillared public buildings were unearthed in one 
section of the tell, adjacent to the MB wall. These buildings had 
two levels, divided by a terrace wall. One building had a paved 
courtyard. More than 20 collared rim jars were discovered in a 
number of buildings. It is likely that these buildings were part 
of the shrine complex. The Iron 1 structures were destroyed 
in a conflagration, possibly the work of the Philistines. A vil- 
lage reappears in Iron 11. More extensive villages are attested 
in Roman and Byzantine times (see below). 

The evidence for sacred continuity at the site from MB I1I- 
Iron 1 is instructive for the history of Israel. Surveys done by 
Finkelstein in the region of the central hills established that 
Shiloh was indeed in the heart of a settlement landscape that 
had greatly expanded in Iron 1. The area surrounding Shiloh 
was perhaps three times as densely populated as any other 
region in the hills. Given that the top of the tell was long ago 
exposed, the nature of the shrine constructed by the Israelites 
is not ascertainable, whether it was a permanent building (cf. 
1 Sam. 3:15) or a portable shrine (cf. 11 Sam. 7:6f). 

A Roman villa with a bath and a city wall were uncov- 
ered in the earlier excavations at the site. In the fifth century 
(the Byzantine period), a mosaic-paved basilica, measuring 
25 X 12 m., was erected south of the tell; further north was a 
smaller chapel. Shiloh is also known from later sources. Eu- 
sebius places it in the toparchy of Acraba, which in his time 
belonged to Neapolis (Onom. 156:28ff.). Jerome found an altar 
there (Epistula 108; PG, vol. 25, p. 1953). On the Madaba Map, 
it appears west of Gilgal, following the tradition recorded by 
Josephus (Ant., 5:68), with the addition of a historical note: 
“there once the Ark.” The site of Shiloh was well known to tal- 
mudic sages; R. Yose b. Karha recorded the saying of an elder 
who visited the place and still inhaled the odor of incense be- 
tween its walls (Sanh. 103b). Jews continued to visit Shiloh to 
pray at the Masjad al-Sukayma, the Ma‘ida (“Stone of the Ta- 
ble”) and the tomb of Eli until the 14‘ century, as is recorded 
by Eshtori ha-Parhi. At the wali (“Marabout”) known as al- 
Sittin or al-Arab‘in, a lintel, perhaps of a synagogue, is still ex- 
tant and shows an amphora between two rosettes flanked by 
two jars. In the last century an ancient sarcophagus, suppos- 
edly that of Eli the priest, was being shown there. 
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[Michael Avi- Yonah / Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


SHILOH, YIGAL (1937-1987), Israeli archaeologist, expert 
on Iron Age town-planning and architecture in the Land of 
Israel. Born in Haifa, he was educated at the Hebrew Univer- 
sity of Jerusalem, eventually joining the faculty in 1974. Shiloh 
received his Ph.D. in 1977, and a revised version of his disser- 
tation was published in 1979 as The Proto-Aeolic Capital and 
Israelite Ashlar Masonry. From 1983 to 1986 Shiloh headed the 
Institute of Archaeology at the Hebrew University and was a 
visiting professor abroad. 

As a student Shiloh participated in numerous excavations 
in Israel, notably in the Survey of the Judean Desert Caves, 
Masada, Tell Nagila, Ramat Rahel, Arad, Megiddo, and Hazor. 
In addition to these digs, he also participated in an expedition 
working on a prehistoric site in northern Italy. From 1978 to 
1987 Shiloh undertook major archaeological excavations in the 
area of the “City of David” in Jerusalem. He was the author of 
numerous articles and research papers. He was also the recipi- 
ent of the prestigious Jerusalem Prize only one week before he 
succumbed to cancer at the young age of 50. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.M. Cahill and A. de Groot, “Obituary: 
Professor Yigal Shiloh, 1937-1987,’ in: Bulletin of the Anglo-Israel Ar- 
chaeological Society, 8 (1988-89), 77; W.G. Dever, “In Memoriam - 
Yigal Shiloh, in: BASOR, 274 (1989), 1-2; T. Shiloh, “Shiloh, Yigal? 
in: The Oxford Encyclopedia of Archaeology in the Near East, vol. 5 


(1997), 29-30. 
[Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


SHILS, EDWARD ALBERT (1910-1995), U.S. sociologist. 
Shils was born in Springfield, Massachusetts, to Russian Jew- 
ish immigrant parents. His father was a cigar maker in Spring- 
field and then in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Shils attended 
Simon Gratz High School. At 17, he began studying the work 
of German sociologist Max Weber. Shils went on to study 
foreign languages at the University of Pennsylvania, graduat- 
ing with a bachelor’s degree in 1931. In the midst of the Great 
Depression, Shils was a supporter of the New Deal and went 
to work as a social worker. Fascinated with the makeup of so- 
cieties, Shils’ passion led him to take a position as a research 
assistant in sociology with the University of Chicago in 1934 
and then a teaching position in 1938. Shils’ early exposure to 
and translation of the works of European sociologists, such as 
Karl Mannheim and Weber, enabled him to serve as a bridge 
between American and European sociological research. Dur- 
ing World War 11, Shils served with the Office of Strategic Ser- 
vices, a progenitor to the c1A, interviewing captured German 
soldiers for the British government. In 1945, he collaborated 
with scientists from the University of Chicago who worked 
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on the Manhattan Project to found the publication The Bul- 
letin of the Atomic Scientists, to alert governments to the dan- 
gers posed by nuclear weapons and other weapons of mass 
destruction. From 1946 to 1950, Shils taught sociology at the 
London School of Economics; he was named an honorary 
fellow of the college in 1972. He returned to the University of 
Chicago, where he became an associate professor in 1947 and 
then a full professor in the Committee on Social Thought in 
1950. In 1949, Harvard sociologist Talcott Parsons invited Shils 
to co-author a paper, titled Toward a General Theory of Action 
(1951), which sought to understand the interconnectedness of 
groups and individuals within society in a universal context. 
In 1952, Shils served as a lecturer at the University of Manches- 
ter. He returned to Chicago in 1953 as a professor both on the 
Committee on Social Thought and the school’s sociology de- 
partment. Shils spent time traveling through India from 1955 
to 1956, and each year through to 1967, studying the country’s 
intelligentsia. The growing conservatism of 1950s America 
and its attack on intellectuals inspired Shils’ public challenge 
to McCarthyism with the publication of his book Torment of 
Secrecy (1956). In 1961, he received his master’s degree from 
Cambridge University and published The Intellectual Between 
Tradition and Modernity: The Indian Situation. In 1962, he 
founded the quarterly journal Minerva: A Review of Science, 
Learning and Policy, which explores the link between scien- 
tific work at universities and public policy. In addition to his 
work with the University of Chicago, Shils served as a fellow 
of King’s College, Cambridge from 1961 to 1970; a fellow of 
Peterhouse, Cambridge, from 1970 to 1978; an honorary pro- 
fessor from 1971 to 1977 at the University of London; and a 
professor at the University of Leiden from 1976 to 1977. Shils 
delivered the Jefferson Lectures in 1979 and was awarded the 
Balzan prize in 1983. He taught his last class in Chicago at the 
age of 84. He died of cancer in Chicago. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: “Shils, Edward Albert,” in: Encyclopedia of 
World Biography (19987); “Shils, Edward Albert,’ in: The Scribner 
Encyclopedia of American Lives, vol 4 (1994-1996); “Prof. Edward 
Shils, 84, Is Dead; Researcher on Intellectuals’ Role,’ in: The New 
York Times (Jan. 26, 1995, Section D; Page 21; Column 1); “Obituary: 
Edward Shils, Committee on Social Thought, Sociology,’ in; The 
University of Chicago Chronicle (Feb. 2, 1995), chronicle.uchicago. 


edu/950202/shils.shtml. 
[Adam Wills (2"4 ed.)] 


SHIMEI (Heb. *y), son of Gera, a Benjamite and a relative 
of Saul, who insulted David as the latter fled during the rebel- 
lion of Absalom. The road from Jerusalem to the Jordan Val- 
ley led past Bahurim, in Benjamin, where Shimei resided. As 
David and his party marched by, Shimei came toward them, 
threw stones and earth at them, and called to David, “Filth! 
Filth! Murderer! Blackguard!” He gloated over David's pre- 
dicament, saying that it was divine retribution for the blood 
of the house of Saul that David had shed. *Abishai wanted to 
kill Shimei on the spot but David restrained him, enduring 
this humiliation as a form of self-mortification whereby men 
seek to appease God in times of affliction (11 Sam. 16:5-13). 
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When David returned in triumph after Absalom’s defeat, Shi- 
mei and a thousand Benjamites whom he had persuaded to 
join him arrived at the Jordan — before any other group of the 
House of David - and together with the Judahites welcomed 
him back and begged for clemency (11 Sam. 19:17ff.). Clem- 
ency was granted, either because David considered Shimei’s 
change of heart a sign of renewed divine favor (Rashi, 11 Sam. 
19:23) or because he believed that a vindictive policy against 
those who had rebelled would prevent firm reestablishment 
of his reign (Mezudat David, 11 Sam. 19:23). Any oath made by 
David was not binding on his son Solomon. Before his death 
David instructed Solomon to watch for an opportunity to do 
away with Shimei (1 Kings 2:8-9). Solomon placed Shimei un- 
der close observation, and made him promise under pain of 
death to restrict his movements to within Jerusalem. When 
Shimei broke his vow in order to recover two runaway slaves, 
Solomon had him put to death (1 Kings 2:36-46). 

[Gershon Bacon] 


In the Aggadah 
Shimei, although a Benjamite (11 Sam. 19:17), is called “the 
first of the house of Joseph” (ibid., 19:21), in order to elaborate 
his plea for forgiveness from the king. It suggested that David 
should emulate the example of Joseph, who forgave his broth- 
ers (Mid. Ps. 3:3). Another opinion, however, is that “Joseph” is 
a euphemism for “the house of Israel” (cf. Amos 5:15). It thus 
paraphrases his plea: “All Israel has dealt ill with thee, and I 
more so than anyone else. Now all Israel sits waiting for what- 
ever mercy you may show me. If you accept my apology, then 
all Israel will come forward and make peace with you” (Mid. 
Ps., ibid.). He failed, however, to persuade David to forgive 
him. The word Nimrezet is used by David to describe Shimei’s 
curse (1 Kings 2:8). It is said to be a mnemonic to illustrate that 
Shimei was an adulterer (noef); a Moabite (Moavi); a murderer 
(rozeah); and an abomination (toevah; Shab. 105a). Shimei is 
deprived of any of the credit for having been an ancestor of 
Mordecai (cf. Esth. 2:5; Meg. 13a). The credit belongs to his 
wife, who save two righteous men (Jonathan and Ahimaaz) 
from Absalom (Mid. Sam. 32:4). Shimei’s one recorded virtue 
is that, as long as he lived, Solomon did not marry the daugh- 
ter of Pharaoh, but took Jewish wives (Ber. 8a). His eventual 
death was commensurate with his crime. Because he had 
sinned by word of mouth, Solomon slew him by pronouncing 
the name of God on him (Zohar, Exodus, 108a). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Kittel, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, 2 
(19257), 143-6; Noth, Hist Isr, 204; T.M. Mauch, in: 1pB, 4 (1962), 
331; G. Buccellati, Cities and Nations of Ancient Syria (1967), 198-9. 
IN THE AGGADAH: Ginzberg, Legends, index; I. Hasida, Ishei ha- 
Tanakh (1964), 422. 


SHIM’ON, JOSEPH BEN JUDAH IBN (12¢»-13' centuries), 
physician, poet, and philosopher, contemporary of *Maimo- 
nides. Born in *Morocco, he was taught by Muslim teach- 
ers, and also received a traditional Jewish education, de- 
spite the fact that at that time the Jews of Morocco had to 
live as anusim (“forced converts”). He states in his Maamar 
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of the original agreement. Jews were further incensed by re- 
ports that a large cross had been erected on the grounds of 
the convent. Protests and demonstrations were held in vari- 
ous countries. A French-Belgian delegation attempted to de- 
liver a petition signed by 800 Belgian Catholics requesting 
the removal of the convent but were not received by the nuns. 
On the other side, over a thousand inhabitants of the town of 
Oswiecim (Auschwitz) protested “the illegal demands of the 
Jews to ruthlessly carry out an unwarranted eviction of the 
nuns,” while other anti-Jewish reactions were reported from 
elsewhere in Poland. 

As the new deadline of July 22, 1989, approached, ten- 
sions rose still higher. One indication was the call of the Board 
of Deputies of British Jews for prayers to be recited in all 
synagogues in Britain calling for the removal of the convent. 
The Catholics restated that they intended to keep the agree- 
ment but that an educational program had first to be imple- 
mented in Poland. The situation reached a flashpoint when 
an American rabbi, Avraham “Avi” Weiss, and six colleagues 
dressed in concentration camp garb scaled the walls of the 
convent blew a shofar, and screamed “Nazi antisemites.” Pol- 
ish workmen at the site demanded that they leave and then 
poured paint and water on the protesters and physically re- 
moved them from the site. Reactions were divided in the Jew- 
ish world to the demonstration, but Polish sources portrayed 
it as an attempted attack on the nuns. The deadline passed 
with a march around the convent by 300 European Jewish stu- 
dents, to the sound of the shofar. In August Cardinal Macha- 
rski announced that in reaction to the Jewish campaign, the 
agreement was to be canceled and the nuns would remain 
where they were. 

At this time the archbishop of Warsaw, Cardinal Glemp, 
delivered a sermon in Czestochowa to a congregation of 
100,000 including the Polish premier, which was seen as an- 
tisemitic when he called on the Jews “not to talk to us from 
the position of a superior nation and do not dictate terms that 
cannot be fulfilled.... Your strength is in the mass media, at 
your disposal in many countries. Do not use it to spread anti- 
Polonism.” Glemp’s remarks were condemned not only by Jews 
but also in Polish quarters, with Lech Walesa calling them “a 
shame and a disgrace.” Glemp’s attacks on the Geneva agree- 
ment were also seen as revealing a rift with his fellow prelate, 
Cardinal Macharski, and indicating a division in the Polish 
Catholic hierarchy and also divisions between those Poles 
who sought a pro-Western orientation and hence friendlier 
relations with the Jews and those who sought to build Polish 
nationalism in another way. The three Western cardinals who 
had signed the agreement - Cardinal Decourtray of Lyons, 
Cardinal Lustiger of Paris, and Cardinal Daneels of Brussels - 
also publicly opposed Glemp. 

The convent controversy revealed the conflicting claims 
to Auschwitz. When Jews heard the word Auschwitz, they 
naturally thought of Auschwitz-Birkenau, the death camps, 
which were the site of the murder of some one million Jews, 
or Auschwitz 111 (Buna Monowitz), the work camp where 
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many Jews were worked to death or to near death before they 
were sent to the gas chambers. They thought of Auschwitz in 
purely Jewish terms. They did not think of Auschwitz 1, the 
prison camp, which had been the site of Polish incarceration, 
torture, and death. For Poles of a certain generation reared 
on the notion of Auschwitz as the site of Polish martyrdom, 
Auschwitz was a sacred site of Polish nationalism, as they 
had been taught; they believed four million had been mur- 
dered at Auschwitz, two million Jews and two million Poles. 
Consequently, they confidently advanced the notion of this 
site as a Roman Catholic, Polish national site. It took time - 
much time - for the revised figures of the dead at Auschwitz, 
1.1 million, 90% of them Jews, to seep into Polish culture and 
Polish consciousness. The number of people killed at Aus- 
chwitz was a figure determined by chief historian Franciszek 
Piper of the post-Communist Auschwitz State Museum, who 
dramatically revised the figures; the perceptions of what hap- 
pened at Auschwitz 1, 11, and 111 took a much longer time to 
change. 

Shortly thereafter the Vatican spoke out for the first time, 
supporting the relocation of the convent in order to restore 
good relations with the Jews, and even expressed its willing- 
ness to contribute financially to the project. Cardinal Glemp, 
who was then visiting England, executed a volte-face and two 
days after delivering a speech calling the agreement “a form of 
wishful thinking,” he wrote a letter (the Vatican statement had 
appeared in the meanwhile) stating that the convent should be 
moved as soon as possible. With this the crisis was defused. 

Although the original deadline for the new complex, set 
in 1990, proved overly optimistic, work progressed on the in- 
terfaith center and the convent, which was ready in 1993. Nev- 
ertheless the nuns continued to be reluctant to leave the old 
building, and this was only accomplished in the summer of 
1993 following a letter from the pope and pressure from the 
Polish Bishops’ Conference. Seven of the 14 nuns agreed to 
move to the new convent, the others going elsewhere. Jewish- 
Catholic relations returned to normal and the dialogue was 
resumed. In particular Jews were encouraged by the under- 
standing that had been evinced towards Jewish sensibilities 
by many Catholic quarters. 

Jewish sensitivity to Auschwitz was also recognized by 
the new Polish regime, which succeeded the communists, and 
a special commission was set up, with the participation of Jew- 
ish scholars, to prepare completely new texts for the informa- 
tion and inscriptions presented in Auschwitz-Birkenau and 
the literature available there, in which due prominence would 
be given to the Jewish aspects of the site and to the fact that 
of the then current figures of 1,100,000 victims at Auschwitz, 
90% were Jews (the others being approximately 83,000 Poles, 
19,000 gypsies, and 12,000 Soviet prisoners of war). 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Huener, Auschwitz, Poland and the 
Politics of Commemoration, 1945-1979 (2003); I. Gutman and M. 
Berenbaum (eds.), Anatomy of the Auschwitz Death Camp (1994). 
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bi-Mehuyyav Mezi'ut (see below) that he studied philosophy 
with a Muslim teacher. As a young man, he already achieved 
fame both as a Hebrew poet and as an expert in mathemat- 
ics and medicine. 

He escaped from Morocco to *Egypt, where be could 
profess his Judaism openly. He lived first in *Alexandria, from 
where he sent letters and maqamat to Maimonides, and later 
in Fostat, where he studied astronomy and philosophy with 
Maimonides (see his letter in Iggerot ha-Rambam, ed. by D.Z. 
Baneth, (1946), 7ff.). Around 1185 he went to *Syria and settled 
in *Aleppo, where he engaged in commerce (ibid., 68) and be- 
came wealthy through commercial travels which took him as 
far as Babylon and India. Afterward, he became the court phy- 
sician of the son of Saladin, Az-Zahir-Ghazi, king of Aleppo. 
He maintained a constant correspondence with Maimonides, 
and it was the latter's desire to complete the education of his 
“beloved disciple” that led him to write his Guide and to dedi- 
cate it to Ibn Shimon. When he was in *Baghdad, he attempted 
to mediate between Maimonides and his opponent, *Samuel 
b. Ali, head of the Baghdad Academy (ibid., 31ff.), and when 
the Babylonian scholar, *Daniel b. Saadiah, began to attack 
the doctrines of Maimonides, Ibn Shimon demanded his ex- 
communication. He wrote a theological-philosophical trea- 
tise on the creation of the world (Heb. trans. by M. Loewy, 
Maamar bi-Mehuyyav ha-Meziut in Drei Abhandlungen von 
Josef b. Jehuda, 1879; A Treatise as to Necessary Existence, ed. 
and trans. by J.L. Magnes, 1904). Steinschneider mentions one 
medical work, presumably written by Ibn Shimon (see bibli- 
ography). Medieval historians of science regard Ibn Shimon 
as an eminent physician of his time. The identification of Ibn 
Shimon with Joseph b. Judah ibn Aknin has been proven to 
be incorrect. 
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dei Sefarad, 7 (1964), 11-20. 
[Eliyahu Ashtor] 


SHIMONI (originally Shimonovitz), DAVID (1886-1956), 
Hebrew poet. He was born in Bobruisk, district of Minsk, 
Russia, the son of a learned maskil. Shimoni studied with 
private tutors and read avidly, especially in the impressive 
library belonging to the father of his childhood friend, Berl 
*Katznelson. He soon began to write, publishing his first 
poem, a free translation from the Russian of Simon *Frug, 
in Gan Shaashu’im. His first original poem, “Sihat Resisim” 
(1902), appeared in the children’s paper Olam Katan, but his 
career is considered to have begun with the poem “Bein ha- 
Shemashot” (1902), published with *Bialik’s encouragement in 
Luah Ahiasaf (no. 12, 1904). His early lyric poems appeared in 
the best Hebrew journals such as Ha-Zeman, Ha-Zefirah, Ha- 
Shiloah, and Ha-Meorer. For a short period he was employed 
in drawing revolutionary posters in Russian (1906), and from 
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that year he also published poems in Yiddish. Because of gov- 
ernment restrictions placed on the admission of Jews, he was 
not admitted to the university, so in 1909 he immigrated to 
Erez Israel, where he stayed about a year. He worked in or- 
ange groves and as a watchman in Rehovot and Petah Tikvah, 
becoming particularly friendly with A.D. *Gordon and J.H. 
*Brenner. He also spent two months touring the country, and 
for the rest of his life drew on his impressions of that trip. He 
first wrote of these travels in Ha-Zeman, and later in his po- 
etry. From 1911 to 1914 he studied Oriental philology and phi- 
losophy at various German universities. In 1911 his first col- 
lection of poems, Yeshimon, followed in 1912 by his second, 
Saar u-Demamah, were published in Warsaw. He then began 
publishing his first idylls (“Yardenit” in Ha-Shiloah, “Ba- Yaar 
be-Haderah” in Ha-Poel ha-Zair, “Milhemet Yehudah ve-ha- 
Galil” in Moledet) and initiated in Ha-Poel ha-Za’ir the series 
“Ba-Hashai,’ which combined poetry, prose, and reflections. 
On the outbreak of World War 1 he returned to Russia, and 
spent the war in his native town and in St. Petersburg. At the 
beginning of the Revolution he moved to Moscow, where he 
became secretary to the editorial board of the newspaper Ha- 
Am. He also had original works and translations published by 
the *Stybel press. Cycles of his poems and his translations of 
Tolstoy, Lermontov, Pushkin, and Heine appeared in the first 
volumes of Ha-Tekufah. 

After numerous attempts he left Russia and returned to 
Erez Israel in 1921, where he produced Mi-Midbar le-Mid- 
bar, echoes of his wanderings at the end of the war and dur- 
ing the revolution, the idylls Yovel ha-Eglonim, Ba-Derekh, 
Leket, Ha-Yoreh, Me-Aggadot Zefat, and the poems Eshet 
Iyyov and Be-Veit ha-Nehashim. In 1925 he settled in Tel Aviv 
and taught Bible and Hebrew literature at the Herzliyyah sec- 
ondary school until the end of his life. He continued to write 
idylls (Mazzevah, Sionah), dramatic poems, lyrics, chapters 
of Ba-Hashai, and introduced a type of satire and fable which 
mainly served as vehicles for his reaction to the events of the 
day. In addition to his literary work he plunged into public 
activity, becoming a member and eventually chairman of the 
*Academy of the Hebrew Language; the Writers’ Association, 
Genazim, and the Israel Chapter of Friends of the Hebrew 
University. 

Shimoni’s poetry expresses Second Aliyah ideals and de- 
scribes pioneer life in Erez Israel. He belonged to the circle of 
leading Hebrew poets who were under the influence of Bialik 
and were the chief spokesmen of Hebrew literature for more 
than a generation. These poets shared the heritage of life in 
the Jewish towns of Europe, which had been shattered by his- 
tory, and the attempts at rebuilding a new national life in Erez 
Israel. Shimoni is known primarily through his idylls, which 
were avidly read by two generations of pioneers and are still 
an integral part of the Israel school curriculum. The pioneers, 
who sought in literature a confirmation and reaffirmation of 
their life, found in Shimoni’s heroes an expression of the fin- 
est achievements of the halutzim. For this reason the idylls 
overshadowed Shimoni’s other work. The latter is character- 
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ized by two features: lyricism, poetry of the ego, of trouble 
and sadness; and didacticism, poetry which propagates ideas 
and educates through reproof and satire. Shimoni’s early po- 
etry was lyric - sad, gloomy, and severe. In later poems, al- 
though strong lyrical and elegiac elements are retained, the 
poet concerns himself more with public issues, contemporary 
problems, and the needs of the people. 

Shimoni's lyricism revealed from his early youth a com- 
plex personality - serious, skeptical, and reflective - always 
wandering and seeking and meditating on the fundamental 
questions of existence and the tragic history of his people. 
The older he grew the more severe and uncompromising be- 
came his attitude toward life. As his sense of duty increased, 
it pushed the demands of his ego aside, and, together with his 
honesty and moral strictness, impelled him to abandon indi- 
vidualism for the nationalist idea. Shimoni expressed a feeling 
of alienation, a division between the real world - strange and 
hostile - and the imaginary region he craved for - between 
the “northern land” and the “eastern land.” His youthful wan- 
derings and the horrors of World War 1 explain something of 
Shimoni’s tendency to see the dark side of life, but this ten- 
dency was reinforced by trends in Russian literature, especially 
the Byronism in Lermontov’s and Pushkin’s works, which he 
translated into Hebrew. Shimoni’s writings also bear the influ- 
ence of the fin-de-siécle. 

In his first creative period, Shimoni sees life as a false vi- 
sion, with sorrow and death as reality. His poems are full of 
shadows, twilight glimmerings, the sadness of falling leaves, 
the howling of winds, and lowering storms. They frequently 
contain expressions of ruined hopes, loss of youth, the pale- 
ness of shrouds, the death throes of eras, as if to say that while 
the whole world is feasting and bathed in light, the poet stands 
like a stranger at the roadside. They also communicate the 
sentiments of a young Jew longing to get into the great world 
which has never accepted him. Shimoni’s poetry has nothing 
of the jubilation of youth, and even love is not able to disperse 
the clouds of his grief. He wrote a few love poems in his first 
creative period which occasionally reflect a moment of for- 
getfulness or a longing for oblivion and repose, but rarely the 
intoxication and exultation of happiness. Generally it is the 
girl who looks for love, while the grave youth sings to his be- 
loved the song of “twilight” 


Shimoni and Nature 

Shimoni’s strong affection for nature is revealed in his memoirs, 
where he stresses that from his youth he had a tendency to se- 
clude himself in nature and attempt to penetrate the secrets of 
existence. When he was unable to wander and enjoy “the wide 
open spaces” he would soar in his imagination to lands where 
he could find solace from the real world. In fact, he makes use 
of nature mainly for giving utterance to his innermost thoughts; 
yet he wrote only a few epic nature poems. Almost everywhere 
his lively sense of scenery and his clear vision are engulfed in 
lyrical sentimentality. Shimoni turns mostly to nature’s dark, 
sad side, recognizing that everything is ephemeral. 
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It was only some years after Shimoni’s first visit to Erez 
Israel that his impressions of the country began to dominate 
his spirit and his poetry. When he went back to Europe he 
wrote yearning poems about the landscape of Erez Israel. 
When he returned to Erez Israel, he experienced the diffi- 
culty of liberating himself from the landscape of his child- 
hood and acquiring an intimate knowledge of a new one. In 
a poem written in 1924 he expresses his weariness of the over- 
abundant and brilliant light in the country, and his longing 
for Russia's foggy days. 


The Romantic Character of His Poetry 

In his first creative period, the poet is remote from contem- 
porary social and national problems and for the most part re- 
nounces the outer world. Only occasionally does he mention 
the wretched and dismal existence of the Jews, the horror of 
World War 1, or react indirectly to various events of his time 
and place. He aspires to what is not of this world, and there, 
in the imaginary distances of time and place, he hopes to find 
his lost destiny. A long series of similes and images also gives 
expression to his yearning for that “somewhere” (including 
Zion) and his strong attraction to the unknown region of his 
heart’s desire. Now and then one hears in Shimoni’s poems the 
voice of revolt, which is hardly related to a real and clear-cut 
struggle, but is romantically vague. 


From Regret to the Reality of Life 

Although Shimoni’s lyric poetry is melancholy, it should not 
be regarded as poetry of destruction and despair. In his som- 
ber meditation there are occasional flashes of humor, the play 
of opposites, in which some inner vitality courses. 

In this very period of Weltschmerz and depression one 
can discern in his work the seeds from which his idylls grew. 
Among his numerous poems of sorrow there are some which 
look on the bright side of life and discover the source of joy. 
Slowly the poet achieves the will to live and contentment with 
that which exists. Shimoni, like many of his generation, was 
captivated by the romanticism of *Hibbat Zion and Zionism. 
Doubtless there was also a romantic influence, but immigra- 
tion to Erez Israel was much more than a matter of roman- 
ticism. When Shimoni settled permanently in the country, 
he abandoned most of the motifs of his lyrics. Influenced by 
Brenner, Shimoni, in the middle of his writing career, turned 
increasingly to topical poetry. Written in a militant and ag- 
gressive spirit, this poetry deliberately encouraged national 
service. Shimoni, ruled by a sense of national and public duty, 
was to write more and more poems in response to the events 
of the times, warning against weaknesses and dangers with 
the lashing tongue of the preacher, the bitterness of the sati- 
rist, beginning with Al Sefod (1921), continuing with Erez Yis- 
rael (1929), Lo! Et Damenu Lo Nafkir (1936), Hithakhi Ahvat 
Yisrael... (1939), and ending with a great number of poems of 
protest from the days of war, destruction, and ghettos. 

Displaying neither surprising values nor new forms, 
Shimoni’s poems did not receive great attention when they 
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appeared. His style was generally that of the “classical” He- 
brew poetry of his time, but he was one of the last to adopt it, 
when the style had already begun to decline and was exhibit- 
ing signs of weakness. Other young poets had embraced new 
methods. Although aware of these techniques, Shimoni kept to 
regular rhymes, a definite meter, and a symmetrical construc- 
tion. Even when the poem is full of grief and stormy protest, 
the lines and rhymes are clear, considered, and subdued. The 
seriousness and severity of the poems is somewhat softened 
by a simple lucid style, whose elements and phrases are ca- 
sual and ordinary. Shimoni was known as “an abstainer from 
form” because of his lack of original patterns, embellishments 
or surprising phrases. The numerous repetitions of the same 
motifs, the occasionally excessive length, the many allegori- 
cal features and general feeling of weariness sometimes lend 
the poems a gray, monotonous character. As against this, the 
reader is taken by the purity and veracity of the descriptions, 
the sincerity of feeling and the warm spirituality. It was to this 
that Bialik referred when he said of Shimoni: “His clothes are 
simple but he himself is festive.” 

Like other Hebrew poets, Shimoni changed from the 
Ashkenazi to the Sephardi accentuation at a fairly late stage. 
From 1932 onward his poems rhyme and scan according to the 
Sephardi accentuation, whereas all his earlier poems (i.e., the 
majority of his lyrics) must be read with the Ashkenazi pen- 
ultimate meter stress and tonal emphasis if they are to be fully 
enjoyed. Shimoni’s work is collected in (1) Ketavim, 4 vols. 
(1925-32); Mivhar Ketavim, 2 vols. (1960), continued in 1965 
by Dvir Publishing House (not completed). For translations of 
Shimoni’s works into English see Goell, bibliography, index. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Klausner, David Shimoni, ha-Meshorer ve- 
Hogeh ha-Deot (1948) (incl. bibl. by B. Shohetman); ibid., introd. to D. 
Shimoni, Idylls (Eng. 1957); A. Kariv, Iyyunim (1950), 318-20; Y. Kes- 
het, Be-Dor Oleh (1950), 135-71; M. Ribalow, Im ha-Kad el ha-Mabbua 
(1950), 84-120; D. Sadan, Avnei Bohan (1951), 96-102; idem, Bein Din 
le-Heshbon (1963), 59-65; A. Barash, Ketavim, 3 (1952), 26f., 146f. F. 
Lachower, Shirah u-Mahashavah (1953), 61-66; D. Kimhi, Soferim 
(1953), 93-97; D. Zakkai, Kezarot (1954), 394; Z. Shazar, Or Ishim 
(1955), 191-9; H. Bavli, Ruhot Nifgashot (1958), 68-78; J. Fichmann, 
Be-Terem Aviv (1959), 126-56; S. Kremer, Hillufei Mishmarot (1959), 
93-100; I. Lichtenbaum, Soferei Yisrael (1959), 119-22; I. Kohen, Shaar 
ha-Teamim (1962) 185-8; idem, Shaar ha-Soferim (1962), 182-97; S.Y. 
Penueli, Sifrut ki-Feshutah (1963), 173-83; D.A. Friedman, Iyyunei Shi- 
rah (1964), 262-87; A. Blum (ed.), Tenuat ha-Avodah ba-Hinnukh u- 
va-Horaah (1965); R. Katznelson-Shazar, Al Admat ha-Ivrit (1966), 
139-43; M. Reicher, Ha-Telem ha-Arokh (1966), 111-4; E. Schweid, Sha- 
losh Ashmurot ba-Sifrut ha-Ivrit (1967), 122-9; I. Hanani, in: Ha-Poel 
ha-Za’ir (1967); Waxman, Literature, 4 (1960), 312-7. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: S. Weisblit, “Haluziyut ve-Haluzim ba-Idiliyot shel Shimoni,” 
in: Haumah, 55 (1978), 395-9; D. Laor, “D. Shimoni - Y.H. Brenner, 
Sippurah shel Yedidut; in: Sefer Yizhak Bakon (1992), 157-201; Y.H. 
Halevi, “Peamei Mashiah: Ha-Yehudi mi-Teiman ve-Torat Erez Yis- 
rael ‘al pi D. Shimoni; in: Mahut, 12 (1994), 78-98; Y. Oren, “Lo Shi- 
rah Nishkahat!” in: Maof u-Maaseh, 6 (2000), 1-12. 


SHIMONI, YOUVAL (1955— _), Hebrew novelist. Shimoni 
was born in Jerusalem. He studied cinema at Tel Aviv Uni- 
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versity and published two novels which were hailed as major 
literary events by Israeli critics. Meof ha- Yonah (“The Flight 
of the Dove”; German, 1994; French, 2001) is a postmodern 
prose narrative made up of two parallel stories, printed on 
the opposite pages of the book. The second novel, Heder (“A 
Room’; French, 2004), is yet again a highly sophisticated prose 
work composed of three independent parts that weld into a 
single entity, oscillating between an army base and Paris, fus- 
ing cinematic techniques and reflecting on the substance of 
life and art. “This book reaches heights of heart-felt longing 
and grace,’ wrote Amos Oz. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Ron, “Le-Ever ha-Perurim; in: Siman Ke- 
riah, 21 (1990), 189-201; A. Balaban, “Ha-Alilah ha-Nosefet;’ in: Alei 
Siah, 31-2 (1992), 79-91; O. Bartana, “Eikh Lehamit Modernizm; in: 
Dimui, 5-6 (1993), 54-59; H. Herzig, “Dialogim ’im ha-Modernizm 
ba-Sipporet ha-Ivrit? in: Alei Siah, 39 (1997), 39-45; H. Hever, “Si- 
frut Yisraelit bi-Zman Kibbush, in: Alpayim, 25 (2003), 155-69; A. 
Feldman, “Ha-Mediyum ha-Kolno’i ke-Metaforah shel Mezi'ut post 
Modernit; in: Alpayim, 25 (2003), 170-85; N. Ezer, “Alegoriah ve- 
Simulkarah be-‘Omanut ha-Milhamal’ le-Y. Shimoni; in: Iton 77, 


288 (2004), 18-21. 
[Anat Feinberg (2"4 ed.)] 


SHIMRON (Heb. 71772”), Canaanite city, first mentioned in 
the Egyptian Execration Texts (19'"-18' centuries B.C.E.; E55); 
where it appears as Smw’nw; it appears as Sm'‘n in the list of 
conquered cities of Thutmosis 111 (15** century B.c.E.; No. 35). 
In the el-Amarna letters, Samu-Adda, king of Samhuna, is 
mentioned as an ally of the king of Acre (Letters 8:13; 22.4; 
225:4). All these texts indicate a name like Sim‘on for the city; 
in the Bible, however, it occurs as Shimron, with the Septua- 
gint variant Xvuowy. A king of Shimron took part in the co- 
alition led by Jabin of Hazor and is listed among the kings de- 
feated by Joshua (Josh. 11:1; 12:20; the name Shimron-Meron is 
explained in several manuscripts of the Septuagint as referring 
to two kings, one of Shimron and one of Meron). In Joshua 
19:15, Shimron is listed among the cities of Zebulun, together 
with Nahalal and Beth-Lehem of Galilee. It appears in later pe- 
riods as Simonias, a village on the frontier of Galilee, 60 stades 
(c. 7% mi., 12 km.) from Gaba (Jos., Life, 115). It is mentioned 
as Sim‘oniya in talmudic sources (Tosef. Shev. 7:13; Ty, Meg. 
1:1, 70a). However, various scholars doubt the identification of 
biblical Shimron with Shim‘on-Simonias. Shimron is identi- 
fied with the present-day Khirbat Siminiyya, a prominent tell 
with springs in the vicinity; pottery on the surface includes 
types of the Early to Middle Bronze Ages, and remains of a 
synagogue have been identified there. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Maisler, in: BJPES, 1 (4), 1ff.; idem, in: Eretz 
Israel, 3 (1954), 28; Abel, Geog, 2 (1938), 464; Aharoni, Land, index. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


SHIN (Heb. 7v ;w), the twenty-first letter of the Hebrew al- 
phabet; its numerical value is 300. In the early Proto-Canaan- 
ite script the shin was drawn as a pictograph of a composite 
bow $ «. Then in the Phoenician, Aramaic, and Hebrew scripts 
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it was written w. While the Hebrew script preserved this form 
(cf. the Samaritan w), the Phoenician shin developed into wv 
—>w-—y, and the Aramaic shin into v > v > ¥ which is the 
basic form of the Jewish shin ¥. From the Nabataean # — SJ”. 
the Arabic evolved, which was used both for the sin (v”) and 
shin (w*), Presumably, the later Proto-Canaanite or the early 
Phoenician shin was the model from which the Greek sigma 
2, s— the ancestor of the Latin “S” - developed. See* Alphabet, 


Hebrew. 
[Joseph Naveh] 


SHINAH, SELMAN (1898-2), Iraqi lawyer, politician, and 
Hebrew writer. An officer in the Turkish army in World War 1, 
Shinah was captured and exiled to *India until 1919. He was 
elected the Jewish representative in the Iraqi parliament in 
1947 and 1949. He founded the Hebrew Writers’ Union in 
1920 and published a Zionist weekly in Arabic, Al-Misbah 
(“The Menorah’), which lasted until 1929. He settled in Israel 
in 1951. His autobiography, Mi-Bavel le-Ziyyon (“From Baby- 
lon to Zion”), appeared in 1955. 


SHINAR (Heb. 1931), place-name referring to *Mesopotamia, 
the area once termed Sumer and Akkad. In Genesis 10:10 the 
name Shinar as a geographical name appears alongside the 
names of such ancient Mesopotamian sites as Babel (Akk. 
Bab-ili), Erech (Akk. Uruk), and Akkad. So, too, the Septua- 
gint transcription of the name (i.e., Zevvaap) is replaced by 
the rendering “Babylonia” in, e.g., Isaiah 11:11 and Zechariah 
5:11. Various attempts have been made to determine the ety- 
mology of Shinar, relating it, in some way, to the name Sumer 
(see *Sumer). Whatever its ultimate etymology, the designa- 
tion Shinar for Mesopotamia is paralleled in the el-Amarna 
letters (EA 35:49), where it appears as Sanhar, as well as in 
Egyptian records, where it is written sngr. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.A. Knudtzon, Die El-Amarna Tafeln (1964), 


1080. 
[Murray Lichtenstein] 


SHINDOOKH, MOSES BEN MORDECAL, nasi of the 
*Baghdad community in the first half of the 18" century. He 
was also *sarraf-bashi (“chief banker”) to the governor of the 
city. A man of generous disposition, he gave his support espe- 
cially to religious scholars. In 1743 he was reported to Ahmed 
Pasha, the city governor, and sentenced to death. After Bagh- 
dad Jews paid a large sum to the pasha and Shindookh wrote 
off a debt the pasha owed him, the sentence was quashed and 
Shindookh was reinstated in office. 

His grandson SASON BEN MORDECAI SHINDOOKH 
(1747-1830) was born in Baghdad, and became well known as 
a rabbi and kabbalist, a poet and preacher, and especially as 
the author of many works in the field of traditional and mys- 
tical Jewish studies. The poems that he composed were both 
of a religious and secular nature and some are didactic. They 
were written in the rhyme of Spanish-Hebrew poetry. Some 
of his piyyutim were included in siddurim and in books of piy- 
yutim in the Babylonian rite. He also served as the permanent 
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hazzan of the Great Synagogue in Baghdad. He was a practic- 
ing kabbalist, and became the subject of legends. 

His published works include Imrei Sason (Baghdad, 
1891); Devar Beito (2 parts, Leghorn, 1862, 1864); Mizmor le- 
Asaf (Leghorn, 1864); Kol Sason (Leghorn, 1859); Sadeh Lavan 
(Jerusalem, 1904); and Tehillah le-David (Baghdad, 1892). He 
also wrote many works which are extant in manuscript. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Ben-Yaacob, Yehudei Bavel (196s), in- 


dex. 
[Abraham Ben-Yaacob] 


SHINUI, Israeli center-liberal party that underwent several 
transformations after it was founded in July 1974, following 
the Yom Kippur War, by Amnon *Rubinstein, Mordechai 
Wirshubski, and others. The new party was the outgrowth 
of several protest movements that had emerged against the 
background of the mehdal (“failure”) which had led to the 
1973 War. The founders of the party believed that deep politi- 
cal, economic, and social defects in Israeli society threatened 
the state's security, moral steadfastness, and ability to func- 
tion properly, and that these could not be repaired by means 
of public protest alone, or by means of activity within the ex- 
isting parties. 

The ideological platform of Shinui was drafted in the 
form of eight principles, which included willingness to ne- 
gotiate with Israel’s neighbors on the basis of territorial com- 
promise; amendment of the electoral system to ensure the 
responsibility of the representatives to their voters as well 
as the democratization of the parties and legally sanctioned 
state supervision of their proper operation; securing basic 
civil rights, guaranteed in a written constitution; avoidance of 
government intervention in the economy to advance secto- 
rial interests, and intervention only for national requirements, 
and for the existence of the welfare state; basing the state pub- 
lic administration on the principle of personal responsibility, 
and the appointment and promotion of employees only on 
the basis of merit; organization of the education system with 
the goal of equal opportunities for everyone and ensuring a 
proper education for everyone, suitable for a democratic so- 
ciety with developed technological and scientific standards; 
closing the social gaps through an appropriate improvement 
of the taxation system, the salary policy, demographic plan- 
ning and the organization of state welfare services; a funda- 
mental change in the standards of public life and the services 
granted the citizens, by means of education, the upholding of 
the law, and suitable legislation. 

In 1975, Shinui considered uniting with the Civil Rights 
Movement (crM-Ratz), but the following year joined - on an 
individual basis - the new *Democratic Movement for Change 
(Dash), that received an impressive 15 seats in the elections to 
the Ninth Knesset in 1977. The pMc joined the government 
formed by Menahem *Begin despite Shinui’s objection. Two 
days before the signing of the Camp David Accords in Sep- 
tember 1978, the pMc disintegrated, and seven of its members 
established a parliamentary group by the name of Ha-Tenu’ah 
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le-Shinui ve-Yozmah (the Movement for Change and Initia- 
tive). By July 1980 five members were left in the group, which 
changed its name to Shinui - The Center Party. In the elec- 
tions to the Tenth Knesset in 1981 Shinui gained two seats, 
and in the elections to the Eleventh Knesset in 1984 — three 
seats. Shinui joined the National Unity Government formed 
in 1984, and Rubinstein was appointed minister of communi- 
cations. In the course of the Eleventh Knesset Wirshubski left 
Shinui and joined the crm, while Rubinstein resigned from 
the government in May 1987, because he felt that the govern- 
ment was not doing enough to advance peace, and because 
of the return of a member of Shas to the government. Shinui 
was then involved in an attempt at the establishment of a new 
Center movement with the Independent Liberal Party and 
the Liberal Center, but this attempt failed. Shinui received 
two seats in the Twelfth Knesset, and remained in opposi- 
tion. Prior to the elections to the Thirteenth Knesset in 1992 
it created a single parliamentary group and election list with 
the crM and *Mapam, called *Meretz. Meretz won 12 seats in 
the elections, of which Shinui received two. Meretz joined the 
government formed by Yitzhak *Rabin, and Rubinstein was 
at first appointed minister of energy and infrastructures, and 
then, in June 1993, minister of education, culture and sports 
in place of Shulamit *Aloni. In the elections to the Fourteenth 
Knesset, Shinui once again received two seats of the 10 won 
by Meretz. After Meretz registered as a party, one of the two 
members of Shinui - Avraham Poraz - chose to remain out- 
side the new party, and in March 1999 formed an indepen- 
dent parliamentary group together with Eliezer Sandberg, who 
had broken off from *Tzomet, which assumed the name of 
Shinui. In 1999, before the elections to the Fifteenth Knesset, 
Prof. Shalom Reichman, a staunch advocate of a constitution 
for Israel and founder and president of the Interdisciplinary 
Center in Herzliyyah, who was head of the Shinui presidium 
but was not interested in running for the Knesset, managed 
to convince journalist Yosef (Tomi) *Lapid to assume the po- 
litical leadership of the party. Shinui, in its new incarnation, 
was now identified with efforts to reduce the flow of public 
funds to the religious parties and to enlist religious youths for 
military service. Shinui gained 6 seats in the Fifteenth Knes- 
set, and chose to remain in opposition. In the elections to the 
Sixteenth Knesset, it won an impressive 15 seats. Most of its 
15 members were new faces in the Knesset, who came from 
the professions and academia. Its declared goal after the elec- 
tions was to convince the *Likud, under the leadership of Ariel 
*Sharon, to form a secular government with Shinui and the 
*Israel Labor Party. But when Labor leader Amram Mitzna 
resisted entering such a government, Shinui entered the new 
government in a coalition that also included the *National 
Religious Party and the National Union, with Lapid serving 
as minister of justice, Poraz as minister of the interior, Joseph 
Paritzky as minister of national infrastructures, and Yehudit 
Naot as minister of the environment. However, in December 
2004, not long after Paritzky was replaced after being involved 
in a political scandal and Naot resigned after becoming fatally 
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ill, Shinui left the coalition. The reason for its decision to leave 
the government was its objection to the decision to add more 
funding to the religious parties in the 2005 budget. Paritzky 
finally received the status of a parliamentary group in May 
2005, and Shinui remained in opposition with 14 seats. 

Intraparty strife in January 2006 following the party pri- 
mary in which Lapid, though winning, faced a challenge to his 
leadership and Avraham Poraz was ousted from the number 
two position, led to Lapid and Poraz leaving the party. The 
ensuing split created two factions and Shinui’s status was se- 
riously undermined. The party won no seats in the Knesset 
election of March 2006. 


[Susan Hattis Rolef (24 ed.)] 


SHINWELL, EMANUEL, BARON (1884-1986), British La- 
bour politician. Born in London, the son of a small clothing 
manufacturer, Shinwell was brought up in South Shields and 
in Glasgow, where he lived for many years. He joined the Brit- 
ish Labour Party at the age of 19 and was active in trade union 
work, often as a militant, becoming a member of the Glasgow 
Trades Council in 1906. During World War 1 he worked as an 
official of the Seamen's Union. He denied that he was a con- 
scientious objector, claiming that his job was a reserved oc- 
cupation. Nevertheless he supported J. Ramsay MacDonald’s 
campaign in 1917 for a negotiated peace. In the immediate 
post-1918 period Shinwell was seen as an extreme leftist, one 
of the so-called “Red Clydesiders.” This impression proved in- 
accurate: he was a consistent Labour moderate who became 
even less extreme over most issues as the years passed. 

Shinwell entered Parliament in 1922 and was minister 
for mines in the short-lived Labour government of 1924. He 
lost his seat at the general election of that year, but returned 
to Parliament in 1928, and was a junior member of the Labour 
government of 1929 to 1931. Shinwell refused to follow Ramsay 
MacDonald into the 1931 national coalition and defeated Mac- 
Donald in his constituency of Seaham Harbour in 1935. Fol- 
lowing the Labour election victory of 1945, Shinwell became 
minister of fuel and power with a seat in the cabinet. He was 
widely criticized for his apparent complacency during the se- 
vere winter of 1947-48 and was demoted to a post outside the 
cabinet in 1948, as minister for war. In 1950-51 he reentered 
the cabinet as minister for defense. From 1964 to 1967 he was 
chairman of the Parliamentary Labour Party. “Manny” Shin- 
well was for several years a veteran member of the House of 
Commons where he was a popular figure. In 1970, on his re- 
tirement, he was created a life peer. In his later years Shinwell 
vehemently opposed British entry into the European Eco- 
nomic Community. His writings include The Britain I Want 
(1943), When the Men Come Home (1944), Conflict Without 
Malice (1955), and The Labour Story (1963). 

Though never officially associated with Jewish or Zionist 
organizations, Shinwell always prided himself on his Jewish 
origin. In 1938 he was involved in an incident in the House 
of Commons when a member uttered an antisemitic threat. 
He crossed the floor and delivered a resounding smack to 
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the member in front of the whole House. In 1948, when Brit- 
ain surrendered the mandate for Palestine and withdrew her 
forces, Shinwell, as minister for war, took measures so that 
Jews would not be discriminated against in the disposal of 
surplus military supplies. In later years he enthusiastically 
supported Israel's cause and took pride in her ability to de- 
fend herself. He wrote two volumes of autobiography, I’ve 
Lived Through It All (1973) and Lead With the Left: My First 
Ninety-Six Years (1981). A respected elder statesman, Shinwell 
died at the age of 101. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Current Biography (Jan. 1943), 44-46. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 
[Vivian David Lipman] 


SHION (Heb. 7ix’W’), town belonging to the tribe of Issachar, 
together with Hapharaim and Anaharath (Josh. 19:19). Eu- 
sebius places a village of this name near Mt. Tabor (Onom. 
158:13). The suggested identification with the springs called 
‘Uyan al-Sha‘in near Dabbiriyya is doubtful. Some scholars 
have identified this site with the Sigoph of Soen (according to 
some Mss.) fortified by Josephus (Wars, 2:573; Life, 188); as, 
however, nearby Mt. Tabor was certainly included in this for- 
tified line, a fortress at ‘Uyan al-Sha‘in would have been su- 
perfluous and it is preferable to read the names of the fortified 
place as Sogane (Jos., Life, 265; see *Sogane-Sikhnin). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Thomsen, Loca Sancta (Ger., 1907), 8.V. 
Sigof,; Abel, Geog, 2 (1938), 464; Avi- Yonah, in: 1BJ, 3 (1953), 95, n.4. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


SHIPHRAH AND PUAH (Heb. 77D, 115), two Hebrew 
women who served as midwives for the Israelites in Egypt (Ex. 
1:15 ff.). Ordered by Pharaoh to kill all male children at birth, 
Shiphrah and Puah, being God-fearing, disobeyed him, un- 
der the pretext that the vigorous Hebrew women were able to 
dispense with the services of a midwife. In reward for their 
heroic and virtuous behavior, God “established households” 
for Shiphrah and Puah (ibid., 5:21), which probably means that 
they became the matriarchs of enduring families in Israel. 
The name Shiphrah, which also appears in an Egyptian 
list of slaves in the form $-p-ra, probably means “fair one.” 
Puah may be related to the Ugaritic pgt, meaning “girl” 
Shiphrah is identified with Jochebed, the mother of 
Moses (Sot. 11b). The name refers to the fact that as a midwife, 
she beautified (meshapperet, N1_Wi)) the children which she 
delivered; and Israel multiplied exceedingly (she-paru, MDW) 
as a result of her actions; and that she performed deeds which 
were pleasing (shafru, DW) to God (Ex. R. 1:13). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Albright, in: AOS, 74 (1954), 229 and note 50; 
Ginzberg, Legends, index; I. Hasida, Ishei ha-Tanakh (1964), 424. 


SHIPLACOFF, ABRAHAM ISAAC (1877-1934), U.S. labor 
and Socialist leader. Shiplacoff, who was born in Chernigov, 
Russia, immigrated to the United States in 1891. He worked 
under sweatshop conditions as a sewing-machine operator 
for seven years, and then taught at Brooklyn Public School 
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84. During this period he founded the William Morris Ed- 
ucational Club, in Brownsville, Brooklyn, later part of the 
Socialist Party. He was a clerk in the customs service for a 
time. 

An “old Socialist” devoted to the union movement, 
Shiplacoff held several union posts and served on the na- 
tional executive committee of the Socialist Party, but due 
to his lack of skill as a tactician he did not establish himself in 
any one labor organization. He served as secretary to United 
Hebrew Trades for some years after 1910. As manager of 
the New York Joint Board of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, he organized the tailors’ general strike in 1920-21. 
He was president of the International Leather Goods Work- 
ers Union from 1927 to 1930. A magnetic speaker and a po- 
litical aspirant who remained close to his community’s feel- 
ings and needs, Shiplacoff was the first Socialist elected to the 
New York State Assembly. He represented his Brownsville 
(Brooklyn) district in Albany for two terms, 1915-18; in his 
second term he served as party leader. He was one of the So- 
cialist leaders indicted for sedition under the Espionage Act 
in 1919, but the indictment against him was dismissed. Shipla- 
coff represented the 49' Aldermanic District in Brooklyn on 
the New York Board of Aldermen from 1919 to 1921. In 1929 
he campaigned unsuccessfully for the post of Brooklyn Bor- 
ough president. A park and playground in Brownsville were 
named for him in 1938. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Epstein, Jewish Labor in the US.A., 2 
(1953), index; A.E Landesman, Brownsville: The Birth, Development 
and Passing of a Jewish Community in New York (1969), 114-5, 119. 


SHIPS AND SAILING. 

Biblical Period 

The first sailing vessel mentioned in the Bible is Noah's Ark 
(see *Ark of Noah). 

The Phoenicians first developed marine navigation for 
purposes of commerce and communication along the shel- 
tered part of the east Mediterranean coast, from the Gulf of 
Acre to Tyre and Sidon. Since, however, this area is rich in 
wood and natural inlets, the development of a fleet of larger 
ships, which could be used for commerce and communi- 
cation between Asia and Africa via the Mediterranean Sea, 
naturally followed. Phoenician ships traveled the Mediterra- 
nean Sea parallel to the coasts, in a course which permitted 
them to stop and get provisions in ports established for this 
purpose in the natural inlets along the shore of the Mediter- 
ranean. The Phoenician fleet was a source of pride and wealth 
to the Tyrians and a target for attack by the prophet Ezekiel 
(Ezek. 27). In order to provide convenient terminals for ships 
sailing along the coasts, ports were established at the mouths 
of rivers. At first only anchorages for boats and small ships, 
they were gradually developed, by the hewing out of the har- 
bor rocks and the building of suitable quays, into ports ca- 
pable of affording ships the services required, such as those 
found in Dor, south of Haifa, in Caesarea, in Jaffa, in Gaza, 
and elsewhere. Along with the establishment of commercial 
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fleets for interstate trade, there was construction of warships 
designed to guard the merchant fleet from pirates. These war- 
ships were light and strong and constructed in such a way that 
they could attain great maneuverability and high speed. Both 
the merchant ships and warships were propelled by sails as 
well as oars, and were equipped with large crews of oarsmen. 
The sail was set on the top of a central mast, and the oarsmen 
were arranged in one, two, or even three rows along the length 
of the boards of the ship. 

Other nations whose history is connected with seagoing 
transportation are the “Sea Peoples” who penetrated the Near 
East in the 13-12" centuries B.c.£. An impressive portrayal 
of their ships appears on the relief of Medinet Habu, which 
represents the sea battle between them and Ramses 111. The 
development of seafaring vessels along the length of the un- 
sheltered coast of Palestine was late, taking place only in the 
days of Solomon. During the period in which his kingdom 
expanded and extended to the Mediterranean Sea and the 
Gulf of Ezion-Geber (‘Aqaba), Solomon completed the con- 
struction of a large merchant fleet. The fleet was built with the 
assistance of Tyrian experts sent to him by Hiram, and was 
based in the port of Ezion-Geber, in order to develop trade 
with the distant countries of Africa, and so as not to compete 
with the Phoenician fleet which plied the coasts of the Medi- 
terranean Sea (1 Kings 9:26-28; 10:22; 11 Chron. 8:17-18). King 
Jehoshaphat’s later attempt to build a merchant fleet similar to 
that of Solomon failed, the ships being wrecked at Ezion-Ge- 
ber (1 Kings 22:48; 11 Chron. 20:35ff.). In spite of the fact that 
the Israelites were not a seafaring nation, the Bible attributes 
close connections with marine transportation to two tribes of 
Israel: Zebulun and Dan. Of Zebulun it is written: “Zebulun 
shall dwell by the seashore; he shall be a haven of ships, and 
his flank shall rest on Sidon” (Gen. 49:13) and “for they [Ze- 
bulun] draw from the riches of the sea and the hidden hoards 
of the sand” (Deut. 33:18-19); of Dan: “and why did he [Dan] 
abide with the ships” (Judg. 5:17). 

In the Bible there are many terms connected with sea 
traffic: pilots (hovelim, Ezek. 27:27), and mariners (mallahim, 
Ezek. 27:27, 29; Jonah 1:5); and rowers (Ezek. 27:29; cf. Jonah 
1:13). There are references to a number of types of sailing ves- 
sels: Oni shayit, a ship with oars (Isa. 33:21); oni tarshish (“ships 
of Tarshish”), large and heavy merchant ships (1 Kings 10:22); 
kelei gome, apparently ships made from bundles of papyrus 
tied together (Isa. 18:2); sefinah, from the Akkadian sapinatu, 
sailing vessel with a deck (Jonah 1:5), and others. In addition, 
details of parts of sailing vessels occur in common usage in 
the language of the Bible, such as Iuhotayim (“planks”; Ezek. 
27:5); toren (“mast”; Isa. 33:23; Ezek. 27:5); meshotim (“oars’; 
cf. Ezek. 27:6); nes (“sail(s)”; cf. Isa. 33:23, Ezek. 27:7); yarketei 
ha-sefinah (“the hold of the ship”; Jonah 1:5); rosh hibbel (“the 
top of a mast”; Prov. 23:34); and keresh (“deck”; Ezek. 27:6). 
There is a vivid description of a storm overtaking a merchant 
fleet in the Mediterranean and the subsequent calm in Psalms 
107:23-32. (See *Commerce, *Trade) 

[Zeev Yeivin] 
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Post-Biblical Period 

After its capture by Simeon the *Hasmonean, Jaffa became 
the main port of Judah; Pompey successfully suppressed the 
Jewish pirates’ base there. *Herod developed the harbor of 
*Caesarea and built many ships. During the Jewish War, Jew- 
ish merchant ships engaged in piracy and inflicted losses on 
the Romans. Resistance to the Romans was particularly bitter 
on the Sea of Galilee (Jos., Wars 3, 462ff.). 

Among the spoils displayed by Vespasian in his trium- 
phal procession in Rome were “many ships” (Tacitus 7, 3-6). 
Coins commemorating the Roman victory also bore the leg- 
end Victoria Navalis. In the second rebellion (115-117), which 
took place mainly in *Egypt, North Africa, and *Cyprus, this 
form of warfare was widespread. Various maritime occupa- 
tions were fairly common among Jews in mishnaic and tal- 
mudic times, upon the rivers of Babylon and on the seas. The 
Babylonian Talmud contains more than 200 technical-nauti- 
cal terms as well as regulations for ordering river traffic; sail- 
ing was considered an honorable profession. The wealth of 
talmudic references have been the basis for a major study by 
D. Sperber. For centuries, well into the Christian era, *Alexan- 
dria had its own society of Jewish navicularii (“shipowners”), 
as well as seamen of all professions. During the anti-Jewish 
riots of 39 C.E., cargoes of Jewish ships were carried off and 
burned. Augustine and Jerome both recorded encounters with 
Jewish mariners; their contemporary, Bishop Synesius, wrote a 
satirical account of his experiences aboard a ship with a Jew- 
ish crew sailing from Alexandria to Corynna: when a storm 
rose on Friday afternoon the ship was left to dance freely upon 
the waves by the God-fearing mariners, to the extreme agita- 
tion of the passengers. 

Ship representations from the Hasmonean and Early 
Roman periods have been found at Maresha and in the “Tomb 
of Jason, Jerusalem. An intact lower hull of a boat dated to 
the first century C.E. was excavated on the shores of the Sea 
of Galilee. Drawings of ships - merchantmen and galleys - 
are known from the Late Roman and Byzantine periods (e.g., 
at Nessana, Beth Shearim), as well as in mosaic floors (e.g., 
recently at Lod), x Legion bricks, and coins. A drawing of a 
merchantman, together with a Latin inscription, “Domine 
Ivimus,’ was uncovered in the Church of the Holy Sepulcher. 
Some authorities date it to the Byzantine period, while others 
suggest dating it to the Roman period. 


[Henry Wasserman / Shimon Gibson (24 ed.)] 


As long as the Mediterranean remained open to the 
European West, Jewish traders were prominent in maritime 
contacts between the Mediterranean coast and the southern 
shores of the sea up to the ninth century. Gregory of Tours 
(sixth century) tells of a ship manned by Jews plying the coast 
of Provence and Liguria. Norman ships sighted in Carolingian 
times were thought to be either Jewish, African, or British. 
During the Muslim domination of the Mediterranean there is 
evidence in contracts, responsa, and descriptions of partner- 
ships of Jews “in ships,’ i.e., in cargoes; Jewish ownership of “a 
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third of a ship” is mentioned. Maimonides distinguishes be- 
tween various legal forms of this financing of maritime trade. 
In the main, such Jewish merchants conducted their manifold 
and widespread trade in ships owned by gentiles. There were, 
however, notable exceptions: *Benjamin of Tudela observed 
that the Jews in *Tyre were shipowners. In southern France, 
particularly in *Marseilles, Jewish shipowners, who were 
barely differentiated from their Christian competitors, were 
active from the Byzantine era until well into the Middle Ages. 
Evidence of some Jewish shipping activities may be found in 
Aragon, Barcelona, Portugal, and the Balearic Islands in the 
late Middle Ages. Most Mediterranean ports contained Jew- 
ish merchants, brokers, and insurers, engaged in various as- 
pects of shipping. 

Jewish scholars may have helped spread the knowledge 
of early nautical aids like the compass, quadrant (predecessor 
of the sextant), astrolabe, and astronomical tables, from the 
Arab East to the Christian West. *Levi b. Gershom (1288-1344) 
devised an improved quadrant which continued in use for 
four centuries and was known as “Jacob’s staff”; his invention 
was itself a refinement of the “Quadrans Judaicus” of Judah 
b. Machir. The famous “Alfonsine Tables” were translated into 
Spanish and amended by two Jewish physicians at the court 
of Aragon in the late 13" century. *Majorca was known for 
its nautical instruments, produced by Jewish craftsmen, and 
for its Jewish mapmakers, the most renowned of whom were 
Abraham *Cresques (d. 1387) and his son Judah, who com- 
pleted his father’s lifework, a map of the world. Apostatizing 
after the massacres of 1391, Judah Cresques entered the ser- 
vice of Prince Henry the Navigator and became director of 
his nautical academy at Sagres. Abraham *Zacuto constructed 
the first metal astrolabe, compiled astronomical tables, and 
was consulted by *Columbus, Vasco de Gama, and other 
leading navigators of the Age of Discovery. Some Jews par- 
ticipated in the great European voyages of discovery (see Gas- 
par da *Gama and Pedro *Teixera). Jewish merchants on the 
Barbary Coast and other Muslim Mediterranean coasts some- 
times engaged in privateering and piracy (see also *Palache 
family). 

The *Marrano Diaspora in the Mediterranean world, 
Northern Europe (Amsterdam, Hamburg, London), and the 
New World was active in international maritime commerce, 
mainly as entrepreneurs, merchants, brokers, and insurers. In 
*Altona and later in Copenhagen Portuguese Jews participated 
in the shipbuilding industry, developed the trade with Green- 
land, and pioneered in whaling; the authorities of *Glueck- 
stadt attracted Portuguese Jews by offering them the right to 
engage in shipbuilding, from which they were excluded in all 
Hanseatic cities. In England a Marrano, Simon Fernandez, 
was chief pilot of Sir Walter Raleigh (see also Antonio Fer- 
nandez *Carvajal). In his “Humble Address on behalf of the 
Jewish Nation,’ *Manasseh Ben Israel emphasized the ser- 
vices the Jews could render to English shipping. Members of 
the *Schomberg family achieved distinction in the royal navy 
and merchant marines. Joseph d’Aguilar Samuda (1813-1885), 
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a pioneer in the building of iron steamships, helped found 
the Institute of Naval Architects. Gustav Wilhelm Wolff, joint 
founder of the Harland and Wolff shipyards of Belfast, one of 
the world’s largest, joined the Church of England at an ad- 
vanced age. Sephardi Jews played an important role in colo- 
nial trade. The *Furtado and *Gradis families (who pioneered 
the Canada trade) were prominent among the shipping mer- 
chants of *Bordeaux. Marrano shipowners and shipbuilders 
were active in *Leghorn. In Antwerp the Mendes-Nasi fam- 
ily were prominent shippers in the spice trade and even had 
their own ships built. 

Jews sailed the Indian Ocean, mainly in non-Jewish 
ships, playing a not inconsiderable role in shipping in the 
116-12» centuries and once more in the 16-18" centuries. 
They were also active in shipping in Constantinople and 
worked as boatmen or porters in the ports of Constantinople 
(where the Jewish boatmen were known as kaikjes) and Sa- 
lonika. In the British and Dutch colonies of North America, 
Jews were engaged in the oceanic colonial trade as well as in 
trade between the various colonies and in fishing enterprises 
(see Aaron *Lopez and *Touro family). Michael and Bernard 
Gratz, shippers of New York, outfitted privateers in the War 
of Independence. Captain John Ordronalux (1778-1841) was a 
highly successful privateer captain in the 1812-14 war between 
the United States and Great Britain. In South Africa the *De 
Pass brothers were the largest shipowners for many years in 
the 19» century; they were connected mainly with developing 
the whaling and fishing industries. 

In modern times, Jewish participation in shipbuilding - 
as in other heavy industries - was not common. However, 
there were exceptions. When Alexander Moses of Koenigsberg 
began building a ship in 1781, the German builders protested; 
Frederick 11 allowed him to finish this one but not to build 
another. Albert *Ballin raised the standard of the Hamburg- 
Amerika Line and brought it international repute by introduc- 
ing modern passenger services and winter pleasure cruises. 
Jens and Lucie Borchardt (1878-1969) developed tugboat ship- 
ping in Hamburg harbor; after the Nazi rise to power they con- 
tinued their activity in Great Britain. In 1870 W. Kuntsmann 
(1844-1934) of Stettin founded the largest shipping firm on 
the eastern coast of Prussia. In Russia, Jews helped develop 
the internal river traffic: David S. Margolin organized a firm 
which owned 62 river steamboats on the Dnieper and in the 
1880s G. Polyak built a fleet of petroleum tankers that sailed 
from the Caspian Sea up the Volga. Austrian Lloyd was or- 
ganized by Italian Jews from *Trieste, as was the Navigazione 
Generale Italiana. Jacob *Hecht formed the Rhenania Rhein- 
schiffahrts group in 1908 and the Neptun company in 1920 
for river shipping. 

For shipping in Israel see *Israel, State of: Economic Af- 
fairs; *Zim. 

[Henry Wasserman] 
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SHIRAZ, capital of the former province of Fars, S. *Iran. The 
existence of a Jewish community in Shiraz is attested by Per- 
sian and Arab geographers from the tenth century. The funeral 
of a great Sufi leader in Shiraz (981) was attended by Muslims, 
Christians, and Jews. Muqaddasi (tenth century) states that 
there was a smaller number of Jews than Christians in the 
province. *Benjamin of Tudela (c. 1162) described Shiraz as a 
large city, with a Jewish population of about 10,000. With the 
rise in 1288 of *Sa‘d al-Dawla, the Jewish physician and vizier 
of Arghtin Khan, the Jews of Shiraz shared in the consider- 
able freedom enjoyed by all the communities in *Persia, and 
likewise were affected by the persecution which swept over 
Mesopotamian and Persian Jewry after the death of Arghtin 
Khan. The persecutions of the Jews in Shiraz under the Sa- 
favids are detailed in the Judeo-Persian chronicles of *Babai 
ibn Lutf and Babai ibn Farhad. Coja Jacob Aaron, a Jewish 
banker and broker of the English East India Company of 
Basra, went to Shiraz during the Persian occupation of *Basra 
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in 1777. According to David d’Beth Hillel, there lived in Shi- 
raz 700 Jewish families (about 3,500 people) in 1827. And ac- 
cording to the account of Benjamin 11, 2,500 out of 3,000 Jews 
in Shiraz were forced to embrace *Islam in the middle of the 
19" century. Later, most of the Jews returned to Judaism. In 
1892, 1897, and 1910 there were severe pogroms in the Jewish 
quarter; many were killed and injured. During the 19'* cen- 
tury, Christian missionary activities and the Bahai movement 
made inroads into the Jewish community which were coun- 
tered by the establishment of an “Alliance Israélite Universelle 
school in 1909 (which closed in the 1960s). Toward the end 
of the 19" century, many Jews from Shiraz emigrated to Erez 
Israel, including the families of Rahamim Reuven *Melamed 
and Raphael Hayyim *Ha-cohen. 

Approximately 12,000-15,000 Jews lived in Shiraz in 
1948. According to the 1956 Iranian census, 8,304 Jews re- 
mained in Shiraz, which was then the second largest Jewish 
community in Iran. Approximately 2,000 Jews left for Israel 
between 1956 and 1968. Most were artisans and peddlers, but 
there were also merchants and moneylenders. About half the 
Jews received financial assistance until they left the city. Those 
who remained belonged to the middle classes, but in the 1960s 
Jews began to leave their ghetto. A yeshivah with 18 pupils, a 
teacher’s seminary with 20 pupils, and schools were run by 
Ozar ha-Torah and by ort. The former had 1,100 pupils in 
1949 and 2,020 in 1961. In 1960 about 1,000 Jewish children 
attended government schools. The town had a branch of the 
Iranian Jewish Women’s Association and the Young Peoples’ 
Association, Kanun Javanan. In 1967 the community num- 
bered 7,000 Jews. In the year 2000, 13 Jews were arrested and 
brought to the revolutionary court in Shiraz on false charges 
of spying for Israel. They were sentenced to from one to 12 
years in prison. Eventually all of them were released at the 
beginning of 2003. There remained in Shiraz about 3,000 
Jews in 2005. 

See *Iran. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Ben-Zvi, Mehkarim u-Mekorot (1966), in- 
dex. ADD BIBLIOGRAPHY: L.D. Loeb, Outcast: Jewish Life in South- 
ern Iran (1977); A. Netzer, “Jews of Shiraz,” in: Shofar (July 2001) 22ff. 
(in Persian); idem, “Jews of Shiraz,” in: Padyavand: Judeo-Iranian and 
Jewish Studies (1997), 203-304 (in Persian). 

[Walter Joseph Fischel and Hayyim J. Cohen / 
Amnon Netzer (2"¢ ed.)] 


SHIR HA-MAALOT (Heb. ni?ynan Pu; “Song of Ascent”), 
superscription of Psalms 120-134 (see *Psalms). (The super- 
scription of Psalm 121, however, is Shir la-Ma’-alot.) These 
psalms are now generally understood to have been sung by the 
pilgrims as they went up to Jerusalem to celebrate the three 
*Pilgrim Festivals. Those carrying the firstfruits chanted Psalm 
122 as they approached Jerusalem (J Bik. 3:2, 65c). In the Ash- 
kenazi rite, these psalms are recited together with Psalm 104 
on Sabbath afternoons during the winter season and also on 
*Tu bi-Shevat. Psalm 126 is sung in the home before *Grace 
after Meals on Sabbaths and festivals. 
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SHIR HA-YIHUD (Heb. 717° 1’; “Hymn of Unity”), a 
lengthy medieval liturgical poem divided into seven parts, one 
for each day of the week, praising God, extolling His unique- 
ness, and emphasizing the smallness of His creatures. Poetic 
beauty and sublimity of religious thought have placed the 
poem among the foremost liturgical compositions. Each line is 
divided into rhymed couplets, with four beats in each couplet. 
From the fourth line on, each verse throughout the remainder 
of the poem contains 16 syllables. The first three lines serve as 
an introduction, a free translation of which reads: 


I will sing to my God as long as I live, 

The God who has sustained me all through my life, 
To this day Thou hast taken me by the hand, 

Life and loving kindness hast Thou given me. 
Blessed be the Lord, blessed be His glorious name, 
For His wondrous kindness shown to His servant. 


(trans. P. Birnbaum, High Holiday Prayer Book (1951), 101). 

The identity of the author is uncertain and no trace of 
his name is to be found in any acrostical combination in the 
poem. *Heidenheim (Ha-Piyyutim ve-ha-Paytanim, s.v. Judah 
b. Samuel b. R. Kalonymus, in: Introd. to his Shemini Azeret 
Mahzor) ascribes its authorship to *Samuel b. Kalonymus he- 
Hasid, the father of *Judah he-Hasid of Regensburg. A. Epstein 
(in Ha-Goren, 4 (1903), 96-98) has sought to identify Samuel 
b. Kalonymus Hazzan as the author. 

Originally, the appropriate portion of the Shir ha-Yihud 
was recited in many congregations after the conclusion of the 
daily service. Some congregations only recited it on the Sab- 
bath. The most prevalent contemporary custom is to recite the 
entire poem at the conclusion of the service on the eve of the 
*Day of Atonement, and to chant the appropriate daily section 
at the start of the morning service on *Rosh Ha-Shanah and 
the Day of Atonement. Its elimination from the daily and Sab- 
bath services was probably due to the desire not to lengthen 
the service unduly, though some authorities also quoted the 
talmudic dictum that no mortal is capable of properly prais- 
ing the Almighty (A. Lewisohn, Mekorei Minhagim (1846), no. 
32). “It is as if an earthly king had a million denarii of gold, 
and someone praised him as possessing silver ones. Would it 
not be an insult to him?” (Ber. 33b). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Reifmann, in: Ozar Tov, 8 (1885), 20-5: 
A. Berliner, in: Jahresbericht des Rabbiner-Seminars zu Berlin fuer 
1908-1909 (1910) (= Ketavim Nivharim, 1 (1945), 145-70); A.M. Haber- 
mann (ed.), Shirei ha-Yihud ve-ha-Kavod (1948), 1-60; Elbogen, 


Gottesdienst, 81. 
[Aaron Rothkoff] 


SHISHAK (Heb. ww), biblical name for Sheshong (935- 
914 B.c.E.), founder of the 2274 (Bubastite) Dynasty of Egypt, 
and one of the last kings in Egyptian history to invade Pales- 
tine. His Tanite predecessors had markedly restrained them- 
selves in this direction; Siamun captured Gezer in approxi- 
mately 960 B.c.£., but immediately allied himself to *Solomon 
through a diplomatic marriage (1 Kings 3:1; 9:16) and tried to 
restrain his Edomite protégé Hadad from revenge on Solo- 
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mon (1 Kings 11:14-22, 25). Shishak’s campaign took place in 
the fifth year of *Rehoboam’s reign (918/7 B.c.£.) and is re- 
corded in 1 Kings 14:25-28, 11 Chronicles 12:2-12, and in a relief 
at Karnak listing the 165 conquered cities. The motive for the 
campaign may have been ingratitude on the part of *Jeroboam, 
who earlier had found protection at Shishak’s court (1 Kings 
11:40). Rehoboam was distracted by a task force dispatched to 
the Negev that penetrated as far as Edom, and he was made to 
pay a ransom from the Temple treasury; Jerusalem and Judah 
remained untouched. His southern fortifications (11 Chron. 
11:5-12) may have been erected on this occasion. Shishak’s 
main energies were directed against the north. He made a cir- 
cuit of the area, bringing destruction on Gezer, Gibeon, cit- 
ies in the Jordan valley, Shechem, Megiddo (where part of a 
stele bearing his name was found), and cities in the region of 
the Yarkon. Due to the destruction of Shechem, Jeroboam’s 
residence was temporarily removed to Penuel (1 Kings 12:25), 
which then also fell at the hands of Shishak’s troops (it is not 
mentioned again in biblical sources). 


[Irene Grumach] 


In the Aggadah 
Shishak’s real name was Zevuv (“fly”), but he was so called 
because he longed (from the root Ha-SHa-K; “to desire”) for 
the death of Solomon, whom he feared to attack (sor 20). 
The treasures which he plundered from Jerusalem (cf. 1 Kings 
14:25 ff.) were those which the children of Israel had taken 
from Egypt at the time of the Exodus (Ex. 12:36; Pes. 119a). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: WE. Albright, in: BASOR, 130 (1953), 4-11 
B. Mazar, in: vTS, 4 (1957), 57-66; J. Gray, 1 and 11 Kings. A Com- 
mentary (1963), 114-6, 265, 313; G.E. Wright, Shechem (1965), 145. 
IN THE AGGADAH: Ginzberg, Legends, index; I. Hasida, Ishei ha- 
Tanakh (1964), 398. 


SHITRIT, BEHOR SHALOM (1895-1967), Israeli Sephardi 
leader. In his youth he came in contact with Second Aliyah 
pioneers near Tiberias. After the British occupation of Pales- 
tine he was one of the organizers of the police force in his na- 
tive Tiberias and was appointed commander of the police in 
Lower Galilee. After training in the Police Officers’ School, he 
worked in the department of criminal investigation in several 
towns. In 1933 he investigated the case of Chaim *Arlosoroff’s 
murder. From 1935 until 1948 he served as magistrate in sev- 
eral towns. With the establishment of the State of Israel (1948), 
Shitrit became a member of the government, first as repre- 
sentative of the Sephardi and Oriental communities, holding 
the post of minister of police and minorities. Later he became 
a member of the Knesset for *Mapai and served as minister 
of police almost until his death. In organizing and develop- 
ing the Israel police, he benefited from his broad experience 
in the police force and in court, as well as from his thorough 
knowledge of all the ethnic groups in Israel, their languages, 
and their customs. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tidhar, 1 (1947), 525-6; 13 (1963), 436. 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 
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AUSCHWITZ TRIALS. In the Moscow Declaration of Oc- 
tober 30, 1943, the Allied Powers agreed that Germans guilty 
of war crimes would be extradited to the country which had 
been the scene of their activities. Accordingly, Germans ar- 
rested in connection with the Auschwitz issue were handed 
over to Poland. On April 2, 1947, Rudolf Hoess, the first com- 
mandant of the camp, was sentenced to death in Warsaw and 
hung on a gallows adjacent to the gas chamber at Auschwitz I. 
This was followed by a trial in Cracow, at which 23 ss members 
were condemned to death. Twenty-one of the sentences were 
carried out, including those of Arthur Liebehenschel, Hoess’ 
successor as commandant of the camp, Maximilian Grabner, 
and the camp leaders Hans Aumeier and Maria Mandel. Two 
of the accused, camp doctors Johann Paul Kremer and Arthur 
Breitwieser, had their sentences commuted to prison terms. 
Sixteen of the accused were given prison terms ranging from 
three years to life, and one Hans Munch, an official of the 
Hygiene Institute in Rajsko, was acquitted. At a later stage, a 
long series of minor trials connected with Auschwitz was held 
in Poland, bringing the total up to at least 617 defendants, of 
whom 34 were sentenced to death. 

By no means did these trials bring to justice all those, or 
even most of those, men and women who served at Auschwitz. 
And the Ukrainians on the grounds were also never brought to 
trial. Historians at the Auschwitz State Museum estimate that 
the ss staff of Auschwitz numbered approximately 700 people 
in 1941, 2,000 in 1942, 3,000 in April 1944, and reached its peak 
with the evacuation in January 1945, with 4,415 ss men and 71 
ss women overseers. Between 7,000 and 7,200 people served 
on the staff of Auschwitz at one time or another according to 
the card files of personnel. 

ss men from Auschwitz were also tried by the tribunals 
of other countries; according to available information, there 
were 11 such trials held by British, American, Soviet, French, 
and Czech courts, culminating in 24 convictions, with sen- 
tences ranging from prison terms to death. At the trial for the 
mass murders committed at *Bergen-Belsen, the sentences 
also took into consideration crimes committed at Auschwitz, 
since many of the accused had been transferred to Belsen 
when Auschwitz was evacuated (on January 18, 1945). There 
is no information available on the summary trials held by So- 
viet military tribunals. The trials against officials of the firms 
1G Farben-Werke and Krupp were in some respects also Aus- 
chwitz trials, for the indictment included crimes committed 
against Auschwitz prisoners whom these firms had used as 
forced labor. Bruno Tesch, who built the crematoria at Aus- 
chwitz, was sentenced to death in Hamburg. Gerhard Peters, 
general manager of Degesch Company, which had supplied 
the poison gas to Auschwitz, was acquitted at his Frankfurt 
trial. After 1951 all the laender (states of the German Federal 
Republic) commuted the prison terms that had earlier been 
passed by Allied tribunals. 

Until 1960 the only trials by German and Austrian courts 
on record were one against seven ss men from Auschwitz, as 
well as those of several Auschwitz inmates who became func- 
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tionaries in the camp. It was not until 1958 that German courts 
began a systematic inquiry into the Auschwitz issue, prompted 
by complaints submitted by camp survivors as well as by the 
investigations carried out by the newly established central 
office for the prosecution of Nazi criminals (Zentralstelle der 
Landesjustizverwaltungen — “central agency of the ministries 
of justice of the laender” - in Ludwigsburg). First to stand 
trial in November 1960 in Muenster was the camp doctor Kre- 
mer, who had been released from his Polish prison. He was 
sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment, but his Polish prison 
term was taken into account and he did not have to serve 
any further sentence. The trial of Carl Clauberg, the gyne- 
cologist, who had been sentenced in Russia and later re- 
leased, came to an abrupt end when the defendant died in 
jail. 

On December 20, 1963, after 5% years of preparation, the 
lengthy Auschwitz trial began in Frankfurt lasting 183 sessions 
and ending on August 20, 1965. Six of the accused were given 
maximum sentences (life imprisonment), three were acquit- 
ted, two were released because of ill health, and the rest re- 
ceived prison terms ranging from 3% to 14 years. The verdict 
was appealed to the Federal Supreme Court, and with one ex- 
ception all appeals were rejected. 

Simultaneously with the German Auschwitz trial, in- 
vestigations of SS men from Auschwitz were also initiated 
in Austria, on the basis of complaints lodged by survivors. 
However, no indictment was issued. In East Germany inqui- 
ries started at a later date. In the summer of 1965 camp doctor 
Horst Fischer, who until then had been permitted to carry on 
his practice under his own name, was arrested and, after a brief 
show trial, sentenced to death and executed. On completion of 
the major trial, several minor trials were held at Frankfurt: the 
second Auschwitz trial (with three defendants) from Decem- 
ber 14, 1965, to September 16, 1966; and the third Auschwitz 
trial, which began on August 30, 1967, and ended on June 14, 
1968. More trials were in the stage of preparation. Some of the 
guilty men of Auschwitz committed suicide after the war; oth- 
ers managed to escape. One of the latter was Horst Schumann 
who, like Clauberg, had carried out sterilization experiments 
at Auschwitz, and who found refuge in Ghana until Novem- 
ber 1966, when he was extradited to Germany. 

In total no more than 15% of the Auschwitz concentration 
camp staff ever stood before the bar of justice in any country. 
Yet the percentage tried because of their work at Auschwitz is 
significantly larger than at any other camps, perhaps owing 
to the emblematic nature of Auschwitz as the epicenter of the 
Holocaust. 

The Auschwitz trials formed the subject of a play by Peter 
*Weiss which was performed in several countries. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Naumann, Auschwitz (Eng., 1966); H. Lang- 
bein, Der Auschwitz-Prozess: eine Documentation, 2 vols. (1965); 
Brand, in: Yad Vashem Bulletin, 15 (1964), 43-117. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
PHY: Auschwitz 1940-1945: Central Issue in the History of the Camp, 
Volume v: Epilogue (2000). 


[Hermann Langbein] 
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SH? UR KOMAH (lit. “the measure of the body,’ namely the 
body of God), Hebrew term for an esoteric doctrine concern- 
ing the appearance of God in a quasi-bodily form. This doc- 
trine developed in the tannaitic period as the most secret part 
of *Merkabah mysticism. When the mystic attained the vision 
of the supernal world and found himself standing before the 
throne, he was vouchsafed a vision of the Shiur Komah as the 
“figure in the form of man” which Ezekiel had seen on the 
throne in his first vision of the Merkabah (Ezek. 1:26). Not 
only was this doctrine consistent with the obviously anthro- 
pomorphic descriptions of God in many biblical passages, it 
was also reinforced by the interpretation of the Song of Songs 
as relating to God and Israel. The figure of the beloved as de- 
scribed there (Songs 5:11-16) served to legitimize the Shiur 
Komah doctrine, which was further embellished by the details 
given about the haluk, the robe of glory with which this mys- 
tical body of God is clothed. Fragments of this doctrine have 
been preserved in several texts bearing the title Shi’ur Komah 
and in many allusions to it in midrashic literature. The frag- 
ments consist of a detailed description of the limbs of God in 
the figure of a man and this apparently deliberate and excessive 
indulgence in anthropomorphism proved shocking to later 
and more rationalistic Jewish thought. On the other hand, 
the kabbalists hailed it as a profound, symbolic expression of 
their own purely spiritual world. The fragments also contain 
an enumeration of the secret names of these limbs, but in the 
manuscripts preserved these names are already largely cor- 
rupted beyond recognition. The measures given for the several 
limbs may have contained some sort of numerical symbolism 
which can no longer be reconstructed. The height of the Cre- 
ator is given as 236,000 parasangs, based on a numerological 
interpretation of Psalm 147:5 as “the height of our Lord is 236” 
The details, however, transcend any possibility of visualization 
and cannot really have been intended to indicate any concrete 
measurements. In the fragments preserved these obviously 
over-drawn anthropomorphisms are explicitly defined as de- 
scribing not the substance of God but His “hidden glory,’ or 
the “body of the Shekhinah,’ guf ha-Shekhinah. 

In the second half of the second century a Hellenized ver- 
sion of this speculation is to be found in the Gnostic Markos’ 
description of the”body of truth.” There also exist a number 
of Gnostic gems which, like the Hebrew fragments of Shi’ur 
Komah, bear the figure of a man whose limbs are inscribed 
with magical combinations of letters, obviously correspond- 
ing to their secret names (cf. C. Bonner, Hesperia, 23 (1954), 
151). A clear reference to this doctrine is found as early as the 
Slavonic Book of Enoch (13:8): “I have seen the measure of 
the height of the Lord, without dimension and without shape, 
which has no end” At least two versions of this doctrine were 
current in later talmudic and post-talmudic times, one in the 
name of R. *Akiva and one in the name of R. *Ishmael (both 
published in the collection Merkavah Shelemah (Jerusalem, 
1922), fol. 32-43). Two manuscripts from the 10* or 11"? cen- 
turies (Oxford Hebr. c. 65, and Sasson 522) contain the oldest 
available texts, but even these are in different stages of corrup- 
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tion. According to the testimony of Origen (third century), 
it was not permitted to study Song of Songs in Jewish circles 
before the age of full maturity, obviously because of esoteric 
teachings like the Shi’ur Komah doctrine which were con- 
nected with it. The Midrashim on the Song of Songs reflect 
such esoteric understanding in many passages. The fragments 
of Shi'ur Komah were known in the sixth century, if not earlier, 
to the poet Eleazar ha-*Kallir. When the *Karaites attacked 
the anthropomorphic leanings of the rabbinic aggadah, Shi'ur 
Komah was among their main targets. *Maimonides consid- 
ered it an invention of Byzantine aggadists and clearly inau- 
thentic, but scholars like *Saadiah b. Joseph Gaon, *Judah 
Halevi, Abraham *Ibn Ezra, and Simeon b. Zemah *Duran 
tried to defend it as an allegory for sublime teachings. Duran 
explained it as pointing to pantheism (Magen Avot (Leghorn, 
1784), fol. 21b). *Moses b. Joshua of Narbonne devoted a long 
“Epistle on Shi’ur Komah” to its philosophical interpretation 
on the lines of *Averroes’ notion of “one single order and act 
in which all beings participate in common.” Interpretations 
of Shiur Komah according to the traditions of the *Hasidei 
Ashkenaz in the 13" century are to be found in the Sefer ha- 
Navon published by Joseph Dan. The Spanish kabbalists did 
not try to comment on its details, but the author of the *Zohar 
imitated its general tenor in his descriptions of the divine con- 
figurations (parzufim) in the Idra Rabba and Idra Zuta, which 
he evidently considered as the summit of his kabbalistical rev- 
elations, ascribed to R. *Simeon bar Yohai. Many kabbalists 
(*Jacob b. Jacob ha-Kohen, *Isaac b. Samuel of Acre, Judah 
*Hayyat) saw it as a description of *Metatron, or of the pri- 
meval Adam (*Adam Kadmon). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Schmiedl, Studien ueber juedische... Re- 
ligions-philosophie (1869), 237-58; Salmon ben Yeruhim, Milhamot 
ha-Shem, ed. by I. Davidson (1934), 114-24; M. Gaster, in: MGWJ, 37 
(1893), 179-85, 213-30; reprinted in his: Studies and Texts, 2 (1925-28), 
1330-52; L. Nemoy, in: HUCA, 7 (1930), 364; G. Scholem, Mysticism, 
63-67; idem, Von der mystischen Gestalt der Gottheit (1962), 7-47; 
idem, Jewish Gnosticism, Merkabah Mysticism, and Talmudic Tradi- 
tion (1965), 36-42, 56-64, 129-31, and an appendix by S. Liebermann, 
ibid., 118-26; A. Barb, in: Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld In- 
stitutes, 27 (1964), 5-6; J. Dan (ed.), Sefer ha-Navon, in: Kovez al Yad, 
6, pt. 1 (1966), 199-223; A. Altmann (ed.), Moses Narboni’ Epistle on 
Shi'ur Komah. in: Jewish Medieval and Renaissance Studies, ed. by 


Altmann (1967), 225-88. 
[Gershom Scholem] 


SHIVTAH (Heb. 702”) or SOBATA, former town in the 
Negev, 35 mi. (56 km.) southwest of Beersheba, near the Nes- 
sana highway. It was founded in the first century B.c.£. by the 
*Nabateans (only pottery and an inscription mentioning Du- 
shara are known), but it expanded considerably under Chris- 
tian rule during the course of the Byzantine period (4* to 7'* 
centuries) and thrived until the Abbasid period (c. 800 c.E.), 
at which point it was finally abandoned. The original Nabatean 
name for the site may have been Shubitu. The town is men- 
tioned in the later story of St. Nilus and in the Nessana papyri. 
The settlement (covering an area of about 22 acres) is unwalled 
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and comprises many sumptuous residences, stables, various 
public buildings, three churches, public squares, and winding 
streets. Three types of stones of varying quality were used for 
building houses: a very hard limestone for the foundations 
and the walls of the lower stories; a yellowish medium-hard 
stone for the middle parts of the walls and the voussoirs of the 
arches; and a soft chalk for the upper stories and the cover- 
stones of the roofs. Wood was hardly used in private houses, 
except for shelves in built-in cupboards. The roofing of the pri- 
vate houses was based on a system of arches and cover-stones, 
and only in the churches were large quantities of wood used. 
The southern and older part of Shivtah is centered on two large 
pools. The nearby southern church was built after the other 
buildings. The northern part, covering 40 dunams (10 acres) 
with 340 rooms, contained a church with a tower, perhaps a 
public building, at its southern end and a large church dedi- 
cated to St. George at its northern extremity. This church con- 
sists of an open court, a narthex, a mosaic-paved side chapel, 
and a baptistry; the main church (66 x 37 ft.) has a nave and 
two aisles separated by six columns. It has three apses and its 
walls were once covered with white marble. Near the church 
was a large square surrounded by 36 shops and workshops 
(for potters, dyers, etc.). 

The Byzantine-period inhabitants of Shivtah cultivated 
an extensive area in the Lavan Valley, amounting to 4,945 
dunams (over 1,270 acres); rainwater from a drainage area of 
77 sq. mi. (197% sq. km.) was carried by means of a series of 
complicated channels into their fields. An excavation of farm 
buildings and a columbarium was made by C. Baly at the time 
of the Colt expedition, but remains unpublished. All the val- 
leys, large and small, were traversed by dams, and an elabo- 
rate system of channels collected the rainwater from afar, ina 
ratio of 1:20 or 1:30 of catchment area per unit of arable field. 
Experiments in ancient methods of farming and water use are 
being carried out by M. Evenari of the Hebrew University on 
a reconstructed farm at Sobata. The presence of a number of 
wine-presses (described by the excavators as baths of a very 
economical type) indicates that grapes were probably one of 
the main crops. In the city itself, water was based on rainwa- 
ter collected in cisterns and the cleaning of the reservoirs was 
a duty to be performed by every inhabitant; each house was 
also provided with one or two cisterns. In the 8th—9' centu- 
ries C.E. asmall Muslim community lived at Sobata and built 
a small mosque near the South Church. 

The first European scholar to visit Sobata was E.H. 
Palmer (1869), who suggested identifying it with Zepath, 
which Simeon conquered, changing its name to Hormah 
(Judg. 1:17). This identification has not been accepted. The 
site was later visited by A. Musil (1902); A. Jaussen, R. Savi- 
gnac and H. Vincent (1905), who found the first Nabatean 
and Greek-Byzantine inscriptions; C.L. Woolley and T.E. 
Lawrence (1914); and T. Wiegand, who visited Sobata at the 
head of the Committee for the Preservation of Ancient Mon- 
uments attached to the Turco-German Headquarters (1916) 
and thus had the opportunity to correct some of the mistakes 
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made by earlier scholars. In the years 1934-38 an expedition 
of New York University and the British School of Archaeol- 
ogy in Jerusalem, under the direction of H.D. Colt, made 
large-scale excavations at Sobata, the results of which have 
not been published. In the years 1958-59 the Israel National 
Parks Authority, under the guidance of M. Avi-Yonah, carried 
out some clearance and restoration of the ancient buildings. 
The North Church was studied by R. Rosenthal in the 1970s 
and later excavations were conducted by S. Margalit. An ar- 
chitectural appreciation of the site was also made by A. Segal. 
In 1981 A. Negev fully published the 30 or more inscriptions 
found at Shivtah (see L. Di Segni 1997). In 2000, Y. Hirschfeld 
prepared a new map of the site and made a detailed study of 
the architecture of the settlement. T. Tsuk also made a study 
of its water systems. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C.L. Woolley and T.E. Lawrence, The Wil- 
derness of Zin (1915), 72£1; C. Baly, “Shivta,” PEFQS, 68 (1935), 171-181; 
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(1936), 452-59; Y. Kedar, “Ancient Agriculture at Shivtah in the Negev,” 
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PEQ, 119 (1987), 106-21; L. Di Segni, “Dated Greek Inscriptions from 
Palestine from the Roman and Byzantine Periods” (doct. diss., He- 
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[Michael Avi- Yonah /Shimon Gibson (24 ed.)] 


SHIVVITI (Heb. °n71¥), the opening word, in Hebrew, of the 
verse: “I have set the Lord always before me” (Ps. 16:8). As a 
part of the daily prayer, the word became a cliché for Jewish 
devotion and common language. During the 18" and 19" cen- 
turies, and up to the present a votive tablet called “Shivviti, 
principally containing the above verse, was put up in front 
of those praying in the synagogue. These synagogue plaques 
contain other verses, concerning the Law and the Torah. Most 
of them were profusely decorated in shapes and colors. The 
most common motifs of decoration were the seven-branched 
menorah of the Temple, and symbolic buildings representing 
different “Holy Places” in Erez Israel, such as Jerusalem or 
the tombs of sages and righteous men. Some are decorated 
with animals or mythical beasts and persons. Others serve 
as amulets, containing magical symbols, such as the Magen 
David, and magical verses. Most of the Shivviti plaques de- 
rive from Eastern Europe in the 19 century. There are, how- 
ever, some plaques which come from North Africa, mainly 


from Morocco. 
[Bezalel Narkiss] 


SHKLOV (Pol. Szkléw), city in Mogilev district, Belarus; 
within Poland until 1772. Jews apparently first settled in Shklov 
during the 16" century. By the end of the 17" century the trav- 
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eler Korb wrote (Regesty i nadpisi, 2) that the Jews formed the 
“wealthiest and most influential class of the town,” which was 
then a commercial center at the junction of trade routes be- 
tween Russia and Western Europe. In 1746 the Shklov commu- 
nity broke away from the council of the “province of Reissen” 
(or “Russia,” one of the provinces within the framework of the 
*Councils of the Lands) and became independent. There were 
1,367 Jews in Shklov and its surroundings who paid the poll 
tax in 1766. When Shklov passed to Russia in the first partition 
of Poland in 1772, it was handed over to General Zorich. The 
Jews complained to the central government, which then re- 
stricted the authority of the master of the city. During the first 
50 years of Russian rule Shklov became a commercial center 
of prime importance. Two large fairs were held there annually 
and the merchants attending it traveled from Central Asia and 
Moscow to the commercial towns of Central Europe. Shklov 
was also a center of Jewish culture. The disciples of *Elijah b. 
Solomon, the Gaon of Vilna, were influential there. Between 
1783 and 1835 several printing presses operated in Shklov, and 
about 200 books were published. It was in Shklov that *Has- 
kalah first actively emerged in the *Pale of Settlement. Baruch 
*Schick, Nathan (Note) *Notkin, and Joshua *Zeitlin were 
active there. The Hebrew version of Kol Shavat Bat Yehudah 
(1804) by Y.L. *Nevakhovich, which called on the Russian gov- 
ernment to grant Jews equal rights, was published in Shklov. 
After the construction of new roads and railroads bypassing 
Shklov, the city began to decline. The community numbered 
9,677 in 1847, 5,422 (77% of the total population) in 1897, and 
3,119 (37.6%) in 1926. P. *Smolenskin describes Shklov in its 
decline in his stories Ha-Toeh be-Darkhei Hayyim and Kevurat 
Hamor. Zalman *Shneur, a native of Shklov, immortalized the 
community life and folklore in Anshei Shklov, and Noah Pan- 
dre. After the Communist Revolution of 1917, communal life 
was liquidated. In the 1930s, 50 Jewish families earned their 
livelihood from working in three kolkhozes, one of them was 
a Jewish one with 30 families. In 1939 the Jewish population 
declined again to 2,132 (26% of the total population). The Ger- 
mans arrived there in July 1941. They created two ghettoes for 
the local Jews and from the environs, one in town, housing 
3,200, and the second in the neighboring town of Ryzhkovichi 
with 2,700 Jews. Young Jews were executed from time to time 
from both ghettoes. In early October 1941 both ghettoes were 
liquidated, and the inhabitants were murdered. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Prestupleniya nemetsko-fashistskikh okku- 


pantov v Belorussii (1963), 154-5. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


SHKLOVSKI, ISAAC VLADIMIROVICH (pseud. Dio- 
neo; 1865-1935), Russian writer. Born in Yelizavetgrad (now 
Kirovograd), he started his literary career at the age of 16, 
contributing short stories, essays, and reviews for publica- 
tions in south Russia. He was deported for his political activ- 
ity to Sredne-Kolymsk, northern Siberia, from 1886 to 1892. 
There he became intimate with the life of the native popula- 
tion, about which he wrote in his Siberian notes, Na kraynem 
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severo-vostoke Sibiri (1895; In Far North-East Siberia, 1916). In 
1896 he moved to London, where he served as correspondent 
of Russkiye Vedomosti and other Russian journals, thus ac- 
quainting the Russian reader with life in England. His articles 
appeared later as books under such titles as Ocherki sovremen- 
noy Anglii (“Notes on Contemporary England,” 1903); Angli- 
yskiye siluety (“English Silhouettes,’ 1905); and Angliya posle 
voyny (“Post-War England,” 1924). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Frumkin et al. (eds.), Russian Jewry 1860- 
1917 (1967), 271. 


SHKOP, SIMEON JUDAH (1860-1940), Lithuanian talmud- 
ist and rosh yeshivah. At the age of 12, Shkop was accepted as 
a student at Mir Yeshivah, and later proceeded to Volozhin. 
He married a niece of Eliezer *Gordon and in 1885 was ap- 
pointed to the Telz Yeshivah, where he remained for 18 years. 
In 1903, he was appointed rabbi of Maltash, and in 1907 of 
Bransk. During World War 1, the communal leaders urged 
him to leave before the Germans arrived, but he refused and 
stayed with his community. In 1920, at the request of Hayyim 
Ozer *Grodzinski, he was appointed head of the Shaarei Torah 
Yeshivah in Grodno. Shkop developed a system of talmudic 
study which combined the logical analysis and penetrating in- 
sights of Hayyim *Soloveichik with the simplicity and clarity 
of Naphtali Zevi Judah *Berlin and which became known as 
the “Telz way of learning” Many of his students attained dis- 
tinction, among them Elhanan *Wasserman, M.A. *Amiel, and 
IJ. *Unterman. Alive to the problems of the day, Shkop had a 
winning personality. He was an active member of the Moezet 
Gedolei Torah of the Agudat Israel. Of his many works there 
have been published Shaarei Yosher (2 vols., 1928); Maarekhet 
ha-Kinyanim (1936); novellae on Bava Kamma, Bava Meziah, 
and Bava Batra (1947; with a preface by his son), on Nedarim, 
Gittin, and Kiddushin (1952), and on Yevamot and Ketuvot 
(1957). His novellae have also appeared in Ha-Posek (1941-2) 
and Ha-Neeman (1951). As the Germans were about to enter 
Grodno during World War 11, he ordered his students to flee 
to Vilna and he himself died two days later. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sefer ha-Yovel ... Shimon Yehudah ha- 
Kohen Shkop (1936), 9-80; Y.L. Fishman, Anashim shel Zurah (1947), 
199-204; O.Z. Rand (ed.), Toledot Anshei Shem (1950), 143-4; Elleh 
Ezkerah, 2 (1957), 300-9; O. Feuchtwanger, Righteous Lives (1965), 
110-4; A. Sourasky, R. Shimon ve-Torato (1972). 


[Mordechai Hacohen] 


SHLOM THE MINTMASTER (d. 1195), the first Jew men- 
tioned by name in Austrian records. In charge of the mint 
and other property of Duke Leopold v, Shlom was entitled 
to acquire real estate and to employ Christian servants. He 
owned four plots of land near the synagogue in Vienna. (The 
assumption that he founded the first Jewish community there 
cannot be proved.) Although he lost a lawsuit in 1195 trying 
to reclaim a vineyard given by a burgher to a monastery, he 
was nevertheless granted some compensation. After a for- 
mer servant of his had stolen some money from him and left 
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to join the Crusades, Shlom had the man seized and impris- 
oned. Incited by the wife of the imprisoned man, the crusad- 
ers murdered Shlom and 15 others. Duke Leopold executed 
two of the murderers. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Aronius, Regesten, nos. 336, 339, 363; H. 
Gold, Geschichte der Juden in Wien (1966), 1; Germ Jud, 1 (1963), 


260, 397-9. 
[Meir Lamed] 


SHLONSKY, ABRAHAM (1900-1973), Hebrew poet, editor, 
and translator. Shlonsky holds a central position in the devel- 
opment of modern Hebrew poetry and modern Israel poetry 
in particular. His work marks the transition from the rhetori- 
cal, didactic, naturalist type of poetry of the European period 
to the modernist, symbolic, and individualistic poetry of the 
Palestinian and Israel periods. Modernism entered European 
and Russian poetry in the late 19" and early 20" centuries, 
but reached Hebrew literature somewhat later. Although sym- 
bolism and expressionism had some influence on Hebrew 
literature before Shlonsky’s day, the subsequent shift to these 
types of poetry is primarily due to him. His contribution to 
the development of modern Hebrew literature goes beyond 
his achievements in poetry. By his manifold literary activities 
as editor, translator, polemicist, popular lyricist, editor for the 
theater, and author of children’s literature, he set the literary 
tone for an entire generation. 

Shlonsky was born in Karyokov, Ukraine. He always 
stressed the fact that he was born at the beginning of the 20" 
century, which qualified him as a 20'b-century poet. The fam- 
ily were *Habad Hasidim, deeply attached to Judaism and to 
*Ahad Ha-Am’s cultural Zionist ideology. His father was in- 
terested in folk music and composed the popular melody to 
Saul Tchernichowsky’s poem “Sahaki, Sahaki? In her youth, 
Shlonsky’s mother was active in the socialistic revolutionary 
movement in Russia. At the age of 13, Shlonsky was sent to 
Erez Israel to study at the Herzlia High School. He returned 
to Russia shortly before the outbreak of World War 1 and con- 
tinued his studies in the Jewish secular high school in Yekat- 
erinoslav. He began writing poetry in his youth, and his poem 
“Bi-Demei Ye'ush” appeared in *Ha-Shiloah in 1919. 

In 1921, after wandering through Russia and Poland, Sh- 
lonsky returned with a group of halutzim to Erez Israel, where 
he worked on road building and construction, spending some 
time in kibbutz *En-Harod. Much of the atmosphere of that 
period is found in Shlonsky’s cycles of poems: Gilboa, Amal, 
Be-Ikvei ha-Zon, and Yizreel. Shlonsky dubbed himself “the 
road-paving poet of Israel.” He did not confine himself to po- 
etry out of conviction of the need to contribute to other liter- 
ary fields and is to be counted among the writers of dialogue 
of the young Hebrew art theater, the lyrics of the Hebrew sa- 
tiric theater, the famous limericks of the Purim balls of “Little 
Tel Aviv,’ and even the jingles for advertising Israel products. 
However, his major contribution was in the development of 
linguistic tools and devices for the writing of modern Hebrew 
poetry and his poetry itself. 
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In 1922, Shlonsky’s first Erez Israel poem appeared in 
the weekly periodical Ha-Poel ha-Za’r, and in the same year 
he moved to Tel Aviv. Asher *Barash and Jacob Rabinowitz, 
publishers of the literary miscellany Hedim, drew him into 
their circle, considering him an outstanding representative 
of the younger generation of Erez Israel poets, along with 
Uri Zevi *Greenberg and Yizhak *Lamdan. In 1924 Shlon- 
sky went to Paris to study. When the newspaper Davar was 
founded in 1925, its editor-founder, B. *Katzenelson, invited 
him to become a regular member of its editorial staff. Shlon- 
sky took over the literary section of the newspaper, but this 
proved to be too narrow a framework for him and he joined 
the weekly literary magazine Ketuvim, which he edited jointly 
with E. *Steinman. This soon became the organ of authors 
who opposed the Writers’ Union and the literary establish- 
ment. Despite its high caliber, Ketuvim was not financially sol- 
vent enough to support its editor and writers. In 1928 Shlon- 
sky joined the staff of Haaretz, with which he remained until 
1943, when he joined the editorial staff of Mishmar (founded 
in 1943). Upon the demise of Ketuvim, Shlonsky, who was one 
of the leading authors of the literary group Yahdav, founded 
the weekly Turim (first series 1933; second series 1938). He ed- 
ited Dappim le-Sifrut, a literary supplement of the Ha-Shomer 
ha-Za’ir weekly, and was the first editor of the literary page 
of the daily Al ha-Mishmar, and the quarterly Orlogin, which 
appeared from 1950 to 1957. Linked to the Mapam party, he 
was one of Israel's leading intellectuals participating in the 
left-wing world peace movement and heading Israel’s delega- 
tions to world conferences of the movement. In addition he 
maintained personal contact with Soviet writers. From the late 
1950s he became more outspoken in his criticism of the Soviet 
attitude to Israel and to Jewish culture in the Soviet Union. He 
was the initiator of the publication of the Hebrew translation 
of Boris Gaponov’s Georgian epic Oteh Or ha-Namer. 


Shlonsky’s Poetry 

Shlonsky’s poetry was molded out of the world in which he 
lived. Scenes of horror of World War 1, riots against Ukrai- 
nian Jews, the inherent contradictions of the Russian revo- 
lution (messianic yearnings on the one hand and chaos ac- 
companied by outbursts of cruelty on the other) are themes 
in his poetry. He set out to avenge the “Elef Yegonot” (“Thou- 
sand Griefs”) which he witnessed “Be-Misholei Eloha” (“In 
the Paths of the Almighty”). His poem “Devai” (“Sorrow”) 
contains the lepers’ song of protest, giving expression to their 
bitter condemnation of the world order, their rebellion, and 
their yearning for “spring” The poems in Ba-Galgal (1927) are 
bitter cries, and in Be-Elleh ha-Yamim (1930) Shlonsky reacts 
to the terror of the riots in Palestine at the end of the 1920s. 
With Avnei Bohu (1934), the product of his encounter with the 
Western European city, his poetry takes on a new meditative, 
existentialist dimension. The poems evoke the loneliness and 
anguish of modern man in the industrialized city. Shlonsky 
feels that it is his task to cry out and awake the world’s sleep- 
ing conscience. Revolutions do not come about only by the 
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sword; poetry also has great value in “preparing the hearts.” 
He refuses to reconcile himself to the image of a generation 
full of deceit and illusions that does not revolt against the folly 
of mankind before its demise. Above all, he is appalled at the 
apathy of man toward a child’s tears, death, suffering, and the 
impending catastrophe. 

The horrors of the approaching Holocaust are expressed 
in Shirei ha-Mappolet ve-ha-Piyyus (1938). Another visit to 
some European capitals reproduced with greater force the 
feeling of alienation, orphanhood, and fear: “From a village 
fence, my eyes are pierced/by the four fangs of the swastika.” 
Childhood fears, scenes of horror, and pogroms again float 
into the poet’s consciousness, “Still today, even today, when 
they knock upon a door,/I fear to open, lest the night will 
enter.” “The poems of the squared fear” take up the central 
motif of man’s perverseness and his strange restricted and 
frightened world. The image “squared fear” developed out of 
Shlonsky’s urbanistic poetry, whose foundations were laid in 
previous books, especially in Avnei Bohu. Here the European 
city, which Shlonsky likens to Sodom, is a frightening vertigo 
which forebodes evil and is haunted by the mad frenzy of pas- 
sion and the shadow of the gallows. At the edge of night, how- 
ever, the poet seeks the light of “bereshit hadashah” (“a new 
genesis”). He rediscovers the simple, sensual joys of life and 
the exultation of nature’s wonders, which form the reconcili- 
ation motif of the poetry. 

Al Millet (1947) is a direct continuation of Shirei ha-Map- 
polet ve-ha-Piyyus. Shlonsky begins the book with “Bereshit 
Hadashah,; the same poem which concluded the previous 
book. The poems which follow sing of reconciliation with the 
world, the renewal of the love covenant with simple things, 
and the return to childhood, to the security of nature, and 
to the goodness of fertility. Shirei ha-Lehem ve-ha-Mayim, 
which take up similar themes, conclude this phase in Shlon- 
sky’s writing. 

The period of the Holocaust which followed is filled with 
fear and confusion. Shlonsky kept his silence - “It is a silence 
of a face against a gate covered by night.” The poems in Mi- 
Mahashakim (“From Darkness”), published a few years after 
they were written, express his helplessness and bewilderment 
during those terrible days. After the Holocaust, Shlonsky re- 
gained his art (Ki Tashuv). The poet's skill returned, enabling 
him to sing of the world’s delights. The poet who believed that 
he was part of a generation which lived without fairy tales 
now rediscovered what he was unable to see in the days of 
darkness, but he did not return to love the world by ignoring 
or denying what had occurred. He affirms the world in spite 
of the horror, and consequently his love for it will be firmer 
and more secure. The poems in Paris ha-Aheret (“The Other 
Paris”) tell of the new confrontation with the city that had 
once enchanted the poet. 

In Shlonsky’s collected works, a number of poems en- 
titled Mi-Sefer ha-Yoreh are placed after the poems of Al Mil- 
let. These poems are related to those of Sefer ha-Anakh but 
the unanticipated occurred: Sefer ha-Anakh does not con- 
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tinue. Once more the foundations and certainties crumbled 
and confusion and amazement befell the poet. The familiar 
symbols are the tortured comparisons of the “capriciousness 
of the sword,’ storm, distractions, the hidden, the cloudy, and 
mute evil in Shirei ha-Mappolet. 

Avnei Gevil (1960) contains Shlonsky’s “mature poetry,’ 
although distinct elements already present in his early poetry 
survive. He does not return to motifs used in his early poetry, 
but transforms these motifs in keeping with the climate of a 
different period. This sense of time gives a contemporary qual- 
ity to the book in that it breathes the atmosphere of the 1950s 
and its fear of a cosmic holocaust. The “fear of death” poems 
are permeated with a chilling silence (“Shirei ha-Meruzah 
ha-Raah”) and the poet believes that there is wisdom in stat- 
ing facts without an outcry and receiving judgment without 
a protest. The resignation to fate is not fatalism but a higher 
wisdom which recognizes the futility of protest. The prose- 
like lines in some of the poetry (“Ne‘um Peloni al Shekhunato”) 
are written under the influence of the new literature and are 
an indirect result of Shlonsky’s perception of the times, which 
unintentionally brings about such forms of expression. Simi- 
larly the break in rhythm and the abandonment of rhyme and 
melodies spring from the poet's literary strength — not from 
his weakness. The revival of the poet’s creative power does not 
come about only from the changes which take place within 
the poet, but reflect those which occur in the objective real- 
ity. It is not easy for a poet of Shlonsky’s caliber to free him- 
self from the memory of his past experiences, yet he cannot 
sustain his creative ability without constant contact with the 
present. Therefore, the blend of various elements, always the 
mark of great poetry, is found in Avnei Gevil. These elements 
are the synthesis of old and new, of the poetry of personal 
experience with that of creative wisdom, of excitement and 
reckoning, and of emotion and significance. 

Mi-Shirei ha-Perozedor ha-Arokh (“From Poems of the 
Long Corridor,” 1968), a book of meditative and emotional 
poetry, contains poems of reflections on life and death. “The 
long corridor” is the symbol of a hidden world, a world of se- 
crecy and surprises, a “Kafkaesque” world. Man passes along 
a corridor with doors on each side; behind him the doors are 
open, in front of him they are closed. The poems, raising more 
questions than they answer, containing more doubts than cer- 
tainty, are a statement of yearning rather than accomplish- 
ment, of protest rather than reconciliation. It seems that Sh- 
lonsky wished to contradict his previous works, not to lean 
on his past great achievement, but to struggle in an indirect 
way with the “questions of the day.” 

Like all innovators in literature, Shlonsky never favored 
complete disassociation with literary tradition. He advocated 
the blending of tradition and new values with the cultural heri- 
tage of the nation. He refused to cast off all the remnants of the 
past and begin from the beginning. A true innovator, he drew 
upon the best existing literature, yet built his original creative 
world. His innovations stem from his contempt for the worn 
and worthless clichés which had replaced vivid diction. He re- 
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jects forms of expression which no longer describe reality be- 
cause deep changes have occurred in the life of society. 

In the 1930s Shlonsky wrote many articles explaining his 
demand for a poetic renewal. He sarcastically attacked the 
low standard of literary achievements which pretended to 
give expression to the Erez Israel way of life. He claimed that 
in an eventful era, poetry cannot exist only on “still waters,” 
but that the literature of an uprooted generation should be as 
stormy and bewildering as the generation itself. It should be 
as full of contradictions and fears as the period in which it 
was created. “Man has turned his manner of life on its head... 
destroying the heritage of his past,” wrote Shlonsky, “no fa- 
ther-mother; no fallit and tefillin; none of the old relationships 
between male and female; hardly anything of the conceptual 
system of the past exists, yet he insists on seeking his self-ex- 
pression in the old workshop.” The poet who rejects the cur- 
rent “poetry of the present experience” strives to create a po- 
etry which is nurtured on the wellsprings of the experience 
of the generation. 

This attitude was already found in Shlonsky’s early po- 
ems. “Hitgallut” (“Revelation”), opening his collected poems, 
is the young poet’s “platform” as he begins his odyssey. He 
knows that he must fulfill the mission of bringing the message 
of the “new thing” to the world. The young poet, standing on 
the threshold of the new world, sees the old world’s slow de- 
struction. He does not rejoice at this calamity. Torn between 
two worlds, he understands up to what point reality forces the 
culmination of the old, yet he cannot blind himself to the sor- 
row of its decline. Shlonsky writes of the new life using new 
forms. Hebrew poetry was not accustomed to the rhythm, the 
inner structure of the poem, and the modern tonality, yet his 
system of imagery is based on traditional concepts. He com- 
pares the roads to the straps of the fefillin; the country, “her 
skin like parchment, a parchment for the Torah,” “is wrapped 
in light like a tallit? and houses stand like phylacteries. The 
poem “Yafim Leilot Kenaan” (“Canaan Nights are Beautiful”), 
he says, will be sung like Sabbath hymns. The symbol of the 
*Akedah recurs several times. 

Shlonsky found a most fitting new tone in the Sephardi 
pronunciation, in a rhyme which suits daily speech, and in 
new phonetics and new accentuation. In this field he was a 
pioneer. 

Shlonsky’s last volume of poems, Sefer ha-Sulamot, was 
sent for publication on the day of his death in 1973 and ap- 
peared posthumously the same year. 

In 1977 The Correspondence of Abraham Shlonsky by 
Aryeh Aharoni was published. It consists of letters in Hebrew 
which Shlonsky sent during the last decade of his life to Jews 
in the U.S.S.R. who sought to establish contact with the cul- 
tural life in Israel and renew their ties with Hebrew literature. 
They were brought back to Israel by immigrants from Russia. 
The letters reveal the great lengths to which Shlonsky went to 
accede to their requests and deal mainly with Hebrew litera- 
ture and poetry. In one of them he refers to the miracle of the 
revival of Hebrew in the U.S.S.R. 
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Every book of poetry Shlonsky published was a signif- 
icant literary event. His works are Devai (1924), Ba-Gilgal 
(1927), Le-Abba-Imma (1927), Be-Elleh ha- Yamim (1930), Av- 
nei Bohu (1934), Shirei ha-Mappolet ve-ha-Piyyus (1938), Al 
Millet (1947), Avnei Gevil (1960), and Mi-Shirei ha-Peroze- 
dor ha-Arokh (1968). All except the last two works were later 
published in two large volumes. Other works are the collec- 
tion Shirei ha-Yamim (1946, mostly translated poems, some 
original), the three children’s books Alilot Miki Mahu (1947), 
Ani ve-Tali (1957), Uz Li Guz Li (1966), and many translations 
from the best in world literature. The latter include transla- 
tions of Shakespeare’s dramas King Lear (1956) and Hamlet 
(1946), four of Chekhov's most important plays, Pushkin’s 
poems “Eugene Onegin; and “Boris Gudonov” (1956), Gogol’s 
Revizor (1935) and The Marriage (1945), Charles Da Coster’s 
“Till Ollenspiegel” (1949), Romain Rolland’s “Colas Breugnon” 
(1950), Michael Sholokhov’s And Quiet Flows the Don, Isaac 
Babel’s stories, and many more. He also translated much of 
world poetry, mainly from modern Russian lyric poetry. The 
correspondence between Shlonsky and Zila Shamir was pub- 
lished in 1997 as Mikhtavim le-Meshoreret Ze irah. 

For Shlonsky’s works in English translation, see: Goell, 
bibliography, index, and the 1THL website at www.ithLorg.il. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.B. Yoffe, Ha-Meshorer u-Zemanno (1966); 
I. Levin, Bein Gedi ve-Saar (1960); J. Fichmann, in: Moznayim, 15 
(1952); D. Kena’ani, Beinam le-Vein Zemannam (1955); I. Cohen, 
Shaar ha-Soferim (1962), 323-31: S. Lachower, Avraham Shlonsky; 
bibl. [1922-1950] (1951). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Weiss (ed.), 
Avraham Shlonsky: Mivhar Maamrei Bikkoret al Yezirato (1975); idem, 
Ha-She’ifah el ha-Merkaz be-Shirat Shlonsky (1980); Y. Goral, Shirat 
Shlonsky (1981); I. Levin (ed.), Sefer Shlonsky (1981); A. Hagorni- 
Grin, Shlonsky ba-Avutot Bialik (1985); H. Halperin, Me-Agvaniyah 
ad Sinfonyah: Ha-Shirah ha-Kalah shel Avraham Shlonsky (1997); R. 
Shoham, Poetry and Prophecy: The Image of the Poet as a “Prophet,” a 
Hero and an Artist in Modern Hebrew Poetry (2003). 


[Abraham B. Yoffe] 


SHLONSKY, VERDINA (1905-1990), Israeli composer and 
pianist, born in Dniepropetrovsk, Ukraine. Her family im- 
migrated to Palestine in the early 1920s. She studied piano at 
the Berlin Hochschule fuer Musik with Arthur *Schnabel and 
Egon Petri. In the late 1920s she moved to Paris, where she 
studied composition with Nadia Boulanger, Max Deutsch, and 
Edgar Varése and changed her vocation from performance to 
composition. In 1934, Verdina returned to Palestine, where she 
remained until 1937. During these years she composed music 
for poems of Lea *Goldberg, Shin *Shalom, Raphael Eliaz, and 
her brother Abraham *Shlonsky, music for children and for 
the theater; symphonic, chamber, and piano music. She also 
began writing essays on musical topics for the Hebrew press. 
Verdina spent most of World War 11 in Paris and London. De- 
spite the material and mental hardships of staying in Europe 
at that period, she managed to compose a few pieces. In 1944, 
she returned for good to Palestine. She continued to compose 
songs until the end of the 1950s, when she began focusing 
solely on compositions for piano, chamber, and orchestral 
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music. Among her major works are Images Palestiniénnes for 
voice and piano; Symphony no 1; Cinq Melodies sur le Poéme 
de Guillaume Apollinaire for voice and piano; Concerto for 
Piano and Orchestra; String Quartet; Hodaya - Thanksgiving 
Cantata for Choir and Orchestra; Two Sonatas for Violin and 
Piano; Silhouettes for Voice and Percussion, and more. In her 
essays, published in the Israeli press, she portrayed musical life 
and the life of musicians in both Israel and Europe, and dealt 
with the lively ideological struggle between the supporters 
of avant-garde music and its opponents. These were also the 
topics of her prolific correspondence with leading musicians 
worldwide. Verdina, who was also a competent drawer, gave 
private piano lessons for her rather modest living, and taught 
during the late 1960s and early 1970s at the Tel Aviv Academy 
of Music. Her awards include First Prize of the French Gov- 
ernment Competition for Women Composers for her Poéme 
Hebraique for voice and piano (1931); Bartok Prize for a string 
quartet (1948); prizes from acum for a string quartet (1973), 
and for lifes work in music (1984). 

Both professionally and socially, Verdina did not receive 
the recognition she deserved. Her archive, including a great 
many articles, letters, and musical compositions, is located in 
the Music Department of the National Library, Jerusalem. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Tischler, A Descriptive Bibliography of 
Art Music by Israeli Composers (1988); Y. Wagman, “Verdina Shlon- 
sky - In Memoriam,’ in: m1 News 90/1, Tel Aviv: Israel Music Infor- 
mation Centre Press, 1990. 

[J. Aouizerate-Levin (2"4 ed.)] 


SHMERUK, CHONE (1921-1997), Yiddish scholar. Born 
in Warsaw, Shmeruk studied history at the university there. 
During World War 11 he was in the U.S.S.R., where he met 
many Soviet Yiddish writers. He returned to Warsaw in 1946 
and then immigrated, via Stuttgart, to Israel in 1949. When 
the Yiddish department was opened at the Hebrew Univer- 
sity of Jerusalem in 1950, he was one of Dov *Sadan’s first stu- 
dents, also studying history with Israel *Halpern, Ben-Zion 
*Dinur, and Yitzhak *Baer. He taught Yiddish literature and 
culture at the Hebrew University from 1957 (professor, 1961, 
later chair of the Yiddish department). A member of the Israel 
Academy of Sciences and Humanities (1986), he received the 
Israel Prize in 1996. 

Shmeruk studied many aspects of Ashkenazi cultural his- 
tory and Yiddish literature, analyzing the relations between 
history, society, culture, language, and literature, and writing 
articles and books on a wide range of subjects, showing the 
role and functions of Yiddish in the Ashkenazi world, defined 
as a polysystem of languages and cultural trends. Shmeruk did 
not view Yiddish literature as an autonomous cultural entity, 
but demonstrated the complex links between Yiddish cre- 
ativity and traditional sources, modern Hebrew, and the sur- 
rounding non-Jewish Polish, Russian, German, Italian, and 
American cultures. He wrote on all periods of Yiddish litera- 
ture, from the earliest Yiddish text (1272) to his own contem- 
poraries. Among his major books are Sifrut Yidish, Perakim 
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le-Toldoteihah (“Yiddish Literature: Aspects of its History,” 
1978, rev. Yiddish trans., 1988), Mahazot Mikra’im be-Yidish 
1697-1750 (“Yiddish Biblical Plays 1697-1750,” 1979), Sifrut 
Yidish be-Polin (“Yiddish Literature in Poland, 1981), and 
Ha-Keriah le-Navi (“The Call for a Prophet,’ 1999). One of 
his fields of specialization was Jews in Soviet Russia and Po- 
land and their Yiddish literature, on which his publications in- 
clude Ha-Kibbutz ha- Yehudi ve-ha-Hityashevut be-Belorusyah 
ha-Sovyetit (1918-23) (“Jewish Settlement and Colonization 
in Soviet Belorussia (1918-23),” 1961); Pirsumim Yehudiyyim 
bi-Verit ha-Moazot 1917-60 (“Jewish Publications in the So- 
viet Union 1917-60,’ 1961); a bibliography of Yiddish authors 
in the U.S.S.R., co-edited with I.J. Cohn, M. Pietzash, et al.; A 
Shpigl oyf a Shteyn (“A Mirror on a Stone”), co-edited with A. 
Suzkever, et al. (1964), an anthology of poetry and prose by 
12 Yiddish writers in the U.S.S.R.; The Esterke Story in Yiddish 
and Polish Literature (1985); Di Yidishe Literatur in Nayntsetn 
Yorhundert (“Yiddish Literature in the Nineteenth Century,’ 
1993); and The Jews in Poland Between Two World Wars (co- 
edited 1989). He also published on shund (“pulp literature”) 
and children’s literature, Jewish folklore, press, theater, edu- 
cation, Haskalah, Hasidism, the history of publishing, and 
illustrations of Yiddish books. He edited classical works of 
Jewish writers, such as Joseph *Perl’s manuscript Maasiyyot 
ve-Iggerot mi-Zaddikim Amittiyyim u-me-Anshei Shelomenu 
(with Sh. Werses, 1969); *Der Nister (1963); S.J. *Abramovitsh, 
*Bialik and *Rawnitski’s Letters (1966); *Sholem *Aleichem 
(1976); LL. *Peretz, Bay Nakht oyfn Altn Mark (1971); Itzik 
*Manger, Midresh Itsik (1969, 1984); Isaac Bashevis *Singer, 
Der Shpigl (1975); Uri Zevi *Greenberg (1979); Israel *Rabon, 
Di Gas (1986); the middle Yiddish *Pariz un Viene (1996); 
The Penguin Book of Modern Yiddish Verse (co-edited, 1987). 
He compiled with Sh. Werses a bibliography of S.J. Abramov- 
itsh’s writings and letters (1965) and was director of the series 
Yidishe Literatur (Hebrew University) and of a massive doc- 
umentation of early Yiddish texts on microfiche. He served 
as consulting editor to the first edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Judaica. The encyclopedic range of his research, his interna- 
tional teaching, and decades-long mentoring quite literarily 
(re)constructed the field of Yiddish literary studies after the 
Holocaust and will continue to influence the course of re- 
search for decades to come. 

[Jean Baumgarten (2™4 ed.)] 


SHMUEL-BUKH (Sefer Shemuel), 16""-century Yiddish epic. 
Considered the masterpiece of Old Yiddish midrashic epic, 
the narrative expertly reworks the biblical book of Samuel by 
means of an intimate knowledge of both post-biblical Jewish 
traditions (particularly those concerning the primary heroic 
characters Samuel, Saul, and David) and the conventions of 
the medieval German “minstrel epic,’ recasting the whole as 
an heroic epic. The text comprises 1,792 four-line stanzas of 
two rhyming couplets (A ABB) (plus a colophon), each line di- 
vided rhythmically into two half-lines of three primary accents 
each (derived from the stanza characteristic of the Middle 
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High German Nibelungenlied). The melody to which the poem 
was performed became famous and was used for many other 
Yiddish poems of the period. While the issue of the author’s 
identity has not been definitively resolved, Moses Esrim ve- 
Arba (“of the twenty-four books,” i.e. a biblical scholar) named 
as author at the end of one early manuscript is now generally 
identified with an emissary from Jerusalem to Turkey in 1487, 
which accords with the conventional scholarly dating of the 
text (based on language use and topical references) to the late 
15 century. The text is preserved in a complex tradition of 
16'"- and 17*+-century manuscripts and printed editions (edi- 
tio princeps, Augsburg, 1544) that precludes the construction 
of a critical edition. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Weinreich, Bilder fun der Yidisher Litera- 
tur-Geshikhte (1928), 68-111; F. Falk and L. Fuks (eds.), Das Schmuel- 
buch des Mosche Esrim Wearba, 2 vols. (1961; facsimile of Augsburg, 
1544]; Ch. Shmeruk, Prokim fun der Yidisher Literatur-Geshikhte, 
182-99, J.C. Frakes (ed.), Early Yiddish Texts: 1100-1750 (2004), 
218-46; J. Baumgarten, Introduction to Old Yiddish Literatur (2005), 


140-52. 
[Jerold Frakes (2"4 ed.)] 


SHMUELI, EPHRAIM (1908- ), educator, author, and his- 
torian. Born in Lodz, Poland, Shmueli immigrated to Erez 
Israel in 1933. He taught at several U.S. institutions of Jewish 
learning, and in 1969 was professor of philosophy and religion 
at Cleveland State University. 

Most of Shmueli’s literary and journalistic efforts - all 
in Hebrew - were devoted to education, sociology, history, 
and philosophy. His works include Demuyyot u-Meoraot be- 
Toledot Ammenu (1940), an account of important personages 
and events in Jewish history; Masoret u-Mahapekhah (1942), 
monographs on tradition and revolution in Jewish history; Me- 
Azad Attah (1943), historical miniatures; Toledot ha-Ziyyonut 
(2 vols., 1947-50), a history of Zionism; Beayot ha-Am ha- Ye- 
hudi ba-Zeman ha-Zeh (1960), on the problems of contempo- 
rary Jewry; Bein Emunah li-Khefirah (1961), on the problems 
of faith and heresy in Jewish history; Don Yizhak Abravanel 
(1963); and Beit Yisrael u-Medinat Yisrael (1966), on the main 
currents in U.S. Jewish life. Together with Max Mordechai 
*Solieli, he co-authored Bi-Netiv ha-Dorot (1944), a study on 
the destiny of Jewry. Shmueli published two textbooks of Jew- 
ish history, Toledot Ammenu ba-Zeman he-Hadash (7 vols., 
1941-58) and Korot Ammenu (1968). In addition, he wrote 
a number of studies on non-Jewish themes, among them a 
monograph on Miguel de Cervantes (1952), and a work on 
Baruch *Spinoza (1963). His Sheva Tarbuyyot Yisrael (1980) 
appeared in English translation as Seven Jewish Cultures: A 
Reinterpretation of Jewish History and Thought, in 1990. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Shaanan, Millon ha-Sifrut ha-Hadashah 
(1959), 847-8; Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 946. 

[Eisig Silberschlag] 


SHMUELI, HERZL (1920-2001), Israeli musicologist. Shmu- 
eli was born in Istanbul to parents of Russian descent. He began 
studying violin at 7 and piano at 10. In 1933 the family immi- 
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grated to Israel, where he studied with P. Ginzburg (until 1934) 
and later attended the Tel Aviv conservatory (1944-48), where 
he studied theory and composition with *Boscovitch. During 
1950-53, he studied musicology in Zurich with Cherbuliez, 
composition and history with Hindemith at the university, and 
acoustics in the Zurich Eidgenuesische Technische Hochschule 
far Music. Receiving a Ph.D. for his thesis, on Jehudah Arjeh 
Moscato (1953, published in 1954), he returned to Tel Aviv and 
began teaching at the Israeli Academy of Music and at the Mu- 
sic Teachers’ Seminary, of which he subsequently became di- 
rector (1955-66). In 1966 Shmueli was one of the founders of 
the Musicology Department of Tel Aviv University, where he 
subsequently became the head of the department (1971-74, 
1987-89) and professor. Shmueli established the Archive for 
Israeli Music there and served as dean of the Faculty of Visual 
and Performing Arts (1983-86) and chairman of the Israeli Mu- 
sicological Society (1969-71). Shumeli was one of the pioneers 
in the research of Israeli music. His research centered on the 
Israeli song and art music, music education, and European mu- 
sic in the 18'"-19 centuries. He emphasized the connections 
between music and other disciplines and established a meth- 
odology for analysis of the Israeli song. He directed a series of 
programs on music for Israeli Instructional Tv and was consul- 
tant for the music department in the educational television di- 
vision from 1969 to 1972. He edited several periodicals, among 
them music periodicals for youth (1957-66). Shmueli published 
books in Hebrew including Ommanut ha-Musikah (“Musical 
Theory,’ 1954), Toledot ha-Makhelah (“History of the Choir,’ 
1963), and books about the Israeli song (1971), and Alexander 
Boscovitch, the latter with Jehoash Hirshberg (1995). Among 
his articles are “Stilelemente in Israeli-Lied 1925-1950,” in Fest- 
schrift Hans Conradin zum 70. Geburtstag (1983), 249-60, and 
“Adolf Bernhard Marx (1795-1866): Deutscher Musiker, Ju- 
dische Herkunft - Eine Dokumentation,’ in Essays in Honor 
of Hanoch Avenary (1990-1991), 216-28. He received the Israel 
Prize for musical research in 2001. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baker's Biographical Dictionary of Musi- 
cians (1997). 
[Uri (Erich) Toeplitz / Naama Ramot (24 ed.)] 


SHMUSHKEVICH, YAACOV (1902-1941), Soviet air force 
commander. Born in Rokiskis, Lithuania, Samushkevich 
fought in the Red Army during the Russian Civil War of 
1918-20. In 1922 he was transferred to the air force, finishing 
flight school as a pilot in 1931. He rapidly gained promotion 
and was sent to Spain in 1936 to reorganize the Republican 
Air Force. In 1937 he commanded Madrid’s air defense. On 
his return to the Soviet Union in the following year he was 
made a Hero of the Soviet Union. Subsequently Shmushkev- 
ich was made commander of the Soviet air force in the Far 
East, and took part in 1939 in the war with the Japanese in 
Khalkin-Khol. From November 1939 he was head of the Red 
Army Air Force, from May 1940 chief inspector of the Air 
Force, and from December 1940 aide to the chief of staff in 
air force matters. For his work in establishing the Soviet air 
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defense he was made Hero of the Soviet Union for a second 
time, one of the few soldiers ever to have been accorded the 
honor twice. On June 4, 1940 he received the rank of colo- 
nel-general but shortly before the Nazi invasion of the Soviet 
Union, he was dismissed from his post. He was arrested in 
1941, tried for treason, and executed on October 28, 1941 in 
Kuybishev. At the 20! Communist Party Congress in 1954, 
Shmushkevich was one of several executed Soviet figures to 
be posthumously rehabilitated. In 1967 the Soviet Army pub- 
lished a special work in his memory. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Sverdlov: Yevrei — Generaly, vooruzhon- 


nykh cil U.S.S.R. (1993). 
[Mordechai Kaplan] 


SHNEOUR (Shneur), ZALMAN (Zalkind; 1887-1959), He- 
brew and Yiddish poet and novelist who, together with *Bi- 
alik and *Tchernichowsky, is considered to be one of the three 
great figures in Hebrew poetry of his generation. Shneour was 
born in Shklov, Belorussia; his father, Isaac-Eisik Shneour, was 
a descendant of *Shneur Zalman of Lyady. At the age of 13 he 
left for *Odessa, which was the great literary and Zionist cen- 
ter of the time. Young Shneour was particularly attracted to 
Bialik, who usually befriended young writers. 


Warsaw and Vilna 

As Hebrew projects were expanding in Warsaw, Shneour 
moved there in 1902, and on Bialik’s recommendation was 
employed at Tushiyyah, a large publishing house, founded by 
the author and publisher Ben-Avigdor (A.L. *Shalkovich). At 
the same time he published his first poems in the children’s 
newspaper Olam Katan. Shneour also published poems and 
short articles in the prestigious monthly *Ha-Shiloah, and in 
the weekly Ha-Dor. His first Yiddish poems appeared in the 
weekly Yidishe Folktsaytung (Warsaw, 1902-03). 

In 1904, Shneour moved to Vilna, where he found work 
on the editorial staff of the Hebrew daily Ha-Zeman. The 
paper included on its staff several young authors who later 
achieved renown in Hebrew literature. Vilna proved impor- 
tant to Shneour’s Hebrew and Yiddish literary development. 
There he published his first collection of poetry, Im Shekiat 
ha-Hammah (2 vols., Warsaw, 1906-07), his first novel, Mavet, 
and a collection of stories. Shneour’s poems achieved great 
success and ran through several editions. He published po- 
etry and prose in Vilna’s Jewish periodicals. Whereas the War- 
saw period had been one of the most difficult in his life (both 
because of his economic deprivation and feelings of foreign- 
ness), Shneour became acclimatized to life in Vilna. Shneour 
subsequently expressed his affection and reverence for the city 
in his poem Vilnah (first printed in the monthly Miklat, New 
York, 1920), and later in a special book with illustrations by 
Hermann *Struck (1923). Here he reached the peak of his tal- 
ent and achieved facility of expression in Hebrew. 


First Poems 
Shneour’s first book of verse, Im Shekiat ha-Hammah, was 
enthusiastically received both by critics and readers. Bialik 
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warmly praised the author in his essay “Shiratenu ha-Zeirah” 
(Ha-Shiloah, 1908), calling Shneour “a young Samson whose 
seven locks have all grown overnight.” Bialik also attributed 
to Shneour the qualities of the heroic man who “tears the 
young lion which roared against him as one tears a kid” (Judg. 
14:5-6). The trenchant comparison with the “young Samson” 
was to be repeated by others. Long the idol of the young, Sh- 
neour was the poet of heroism and non-surrender, the sym- 
bol of revolt against the conventions and long-established 
customs of the ghetto. 

When Ha-Zeman ceased publication at the end of 1905, 
Shneour left for Switzerland. There, inspired by the country’s 
natural beauty, he began to write the long lyric poem Be-Harim 
(“In the Mountains,’ 1908). The major thrust of the poem is its 
contrast of nature - genuine, fresh, and strong - with the arti- 
fices and inauthenticities of civilization. Sections of the poem 
were eventually translated into some European languages in- 
cluding Russian (S. *Marshak in Yevreyskaya antologiya, edited 
by L. Jaffe and V. Khodasevich, Moscow, 1918). 

In 1907 Shneour moved to Paris, where he continued 
his literary work while studying literature, philosophy, and 
natural sciences at the Sorbonne. From 1908 to 1913 he trav- 
eled throughout Europe and also visited North Africa. In this 
period he wrote the cycle of poems Im Zelilei ha-Mandolinah 
(“To the Strains of the Mandolin,” 1912) in which the poet 
showers words of affection on a “lovely sunburnt Italian girl? 
whom he asks to play the mandolin. Although completely 
captivated by her charms, the poet does not forget that her 
ancient forefathers destroyed the Temple and caused the Di- 
aspora. His ambivalence toward the girl involves the entire 
relationship between Jew and gentile. In one of the poem’s 
most remarkable sections, “Manginot Yisrael” (“Melodies 
of Israel,” 1912), Shneour describes the Jews’ “revenge on the 
gentiles.” The revenge, restricted to the realm of the spirit, en- 
tailed bequeathing to the gentile conquerors a conception of 
God that required them to abandon their beautiful and sen- 
suous pagan deities. In 1913, at the time of the *Beilis trial, he 
wrote Yemei ha-Beinayim Mitkarevim (“The Middle Ages are 
Returning”), a prediction of European civilization’s descent 
into the maelstrom of war and Jew-hatred. Shneour sensed 
the return of medieval antisemitism, which in the 20" cen- 
tury would be implemented in the name of patriotism rather 
than religion, and liberalism’s faint-hearted response to this 
threat to civilized life. 

At the beginning of World War 1 Shneour was in Ger- 
many, where he was interned along with all Russian subjects 
in that country. During the war years he studied medicine at 
the University of Berlin and worked in a hospital. In 1919, he 
visited the U.S. to contact various Yiddish newspapers with 
the object of becoming a regular contributor. However, he re- 
turned to Berlin, where, after the war and the Russian Revolu- 
tion, authors and publishers fleeing from the Bolsheviks cre- 
ated a great literary center. 

In Germany, Shneour resumed his literary activity and 
founded with Solomon Salzmann the Hasefer publishing 
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house, whose publications included works by David Frisch- 
mann and Shneour (Gesharim, 1922°, and Vilna, 1923). Be- 
cause of his literary and publishing activity, Shneour did not 
continue his medical studies. In the early 1920s the group of 
Hebrew literary men in Germany dispersed. Shneour settled 
in Paris in 1923 and lived there until Hitler’s troops invaded 
France in 1940, when he succeeded in escaping via Spain to 
the U.S. He lived in New York from 1941 until his immigra- 
tion to Israel in 1951. 


Yiddish Prose 

The political and economic crises which afflicted Europe after 
World War 1 caused the market for Hebrew books to shrink 
to the point where authors were compelled to seek different 
livelihoods. Those years mark an interval during which Sch- 
neour paused in his writing of Hebrew prose, devoting himself 
rather to writing in Yiddish for the American Yiddish press. In 
his Yiddish articles and fiction Shneour tapped his childhood 
memories of “the old home,” sketched Jewish life in Eastern 
Europe which had been disrupted or destroyed by war and 
revolution, described his encounters with prominent people, 
and searched the past for forgotten or obscure episodes in Jew- 
ish history. He became one of the most widely read Yiddish 
authors. His novels, some of which were first published seri- 
ally in newspapers, have been translated into many languages, 
and have been widely acclaimed. They were also rendered into 
Hebrew by Schneour himself. 


Sources of Inspiration 
Shklov, on the River Dnieper, where Shneour spent his child- 
hood, had been a place of Jewish settlement from the 17 
century. In Anshei Shklov (1944), Shneour depicts with great 
artistry and fresh and lively humor the human types that pop- 
ulated the Jewish community in the city. Shklov, where Jews 
lived their peculiar inner life, was not exceptional among Jew- 
ish towns in the Russian *Pale of Settlement, but it achieved 
fame as a result of Shneour’s memorable descriptions and has 
come to serve as a symbol of the shtetl. A new edition of the 
novel, with an introduction by Dan Miron, was published in 
1999. Ha-Dod Zyame, the sequel to Anshei Shklov, delineates 
the character of Noah Pandre, a new Jewish type, power- 
ful and unafraid, which began to emerge in the last century. 
Noah Pandre did not study in the bet ha-midrash; he was not 
a Torah scholar, but neither was he a bundle of nerves fearing 
every “driven leaf? A Jew by race and heredity, he was strong 
and fearless, his hands “the hands of Esau.” A series of surpris- 
ing episodes reveal the potent forces latent within Noah Pan- 
dre, who is reminiscent of ancient Jewish heroes. His deeds 
of bravery and strength earn him the respect even of gentiles 
for whom the Jew had been synonymous with a coward and 
one afflicted by God. The heroic character of Noah Pandre in- 
fluenced Shneour’s Shir Mizmor le-Ammei ha-Arazot - a song 
of praise to the new type of Jew. Ha-Dod Zyame was translated 
into most European languages. 

Shneour provided a kind of rehabilitation for the ammei 
ha-arez. Despite their ignorance of Jewish learning, Shneour 
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observed that these people were endowed with other valuable 
qualities, the opposite of resignation, passivity, and fatalism. 
In appearance, too, the am ha-arez was not afflicted with the 
pallor and bent back of the scholar. 


Later Poetry 

In his poem cycle Luhot Genuzim (“Hidden Tablets,’ 1948), 
Shneour imagined that in the archaeological excavations be- 
ing carried out in Israel there might yet be found works writ- 
ten by the opponents of tradition - works like the Apocrypha, 
fortuitously preserved in other languages and later translated 
into Hebrew. According to the sages, such books as the Song 
of Songs and Ecclesiastes were to be prohibited from publica- 
tion, but were miraculously saved from suppression and were 
ultimately included in the Bible. 

The publication of Luhot Genuzim aroused much con- 
troversy. The poem, written in biblical style, relates Israel’s 
early history in a way that conflicts with the Bible. Schneour’s 
critics accused the poet of identifying with the “authors” of 
the Luhot, who held views offensive to Jewish tradition. Sh- 
neour defended himself with the claim that the work was a 
product of his imagination and that he had no intention of 
substituting the ideas of the Luhot for those of the scriptural 
version (his admiration for which he had stressed in many of 
his poems, such as Manginot Yisrael). He merely presented 
the suppressed opinions of the “opposition,” who were to be 
found in every era (Korah and his band, the “false prophets,” 
the Sadducees, etc.). Literary critics also felt that artistically 
the work was a failure. 


Shneour in Israel 

Before formally settling in Israel, in 1951, Shneour had visited 
the country five times. For many years he had lived the life of 
the country, past and present, from afar deriving his poetic 
inspiration from it. He sang of its rebuilding by Jewish pio- 
neers in his Mi-Shirei Erez Israel. In Israel he adapted his story 
Pandrei ha-Gibbor as a play, which was staged by *Habimah. 
He also wrote for several daily papers such as Davar and Ha- 
Boker, publishing in the latter installments of his great epic, 
Baal ha-Parvah. He also revised his Hebrew poetry and prose, 
which were printed in various formats. 

In the 1950s, as prolific as ever, Shneour engaged in col- 
lating his enormous output, and was planning new works, 
when he died in New York. His remains were transferred to 
Israel and reinterred in a grave next to those of Bialik and 
Tchernichowsky. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Klausner, Z. Shneour (1947, autobiograph- 
ical writings of Z. Shneour himself, which are collected in Klaus- 
ner’s book); J. Fichmann, in: Kitvei Zalman Shneour (1960), introd.; 
S. Zemach, Eruvin (1964), 51-62; Z. Shneour, Bialik u-Venei Doro 
(1953), passim (autobiographical items throughout the book); H. 
Bavli et al., in: Hadoar, 21 (1959); Rejzen, Leksikon, 4 (1929), 808-20; 
Waxmann, Literature, 4 (19607), 281-98; Goell, Bibliography, index. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Mikam, “Ha-Havayah ha-Elohit be-Shi- 
rat Shneour, in: Sefer Shilo (1960), 207-16; M. Tabenkin, Shirat Zal- 
man Sheour (1965); G. Katzenelson, “Be-Ikvot u-ve-Nigud la-Ikvot: 
Al Shirei ha-Ne’urim shel Shneour, in: Moznayim, 28 (1969), 275-83; 
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AUSLAENDER, NAHUM (Nokhem Oyslender; 1893-1962), 
Soviet Yiddish critic, literary historian, and writer. Auslaender, 
who was born near Kiev, studied medicine in Berlin and Kiev, 
was drafted into the Red Army as a physician in 1919, and set- 
tled in Moscow in 1921. He early became a leading figure of 
the Yiddish literary criticism and research. From 1917, when 
his first volume of poetry, Lider (“Poems”), appeared, he pub- 
lished in various Soviet Yiddish journals — poetry, prose, and 
especially critical essays dealing with the classics of Yiddish 
literature, as well as with contemporary writers. After teach- 
ing Yiddish at the Moscow Western University, he headed the 
Yiddish literature section at the Belorussian Academy of Sci- 
ences in Minsk from 1926 to 1928 and the literature section at 
the Institute for Jewish Proletarian Culture of the Ukrainian 
Academy of Science, Kiev, from 1928 to 1931, institutions most 
active in studying and editing Yiddish texts. In 1946, he was 
on the historical commission of the anti-Fascist committee 
but was spared during the purges of 1948 to 1953. He was on 
the editorial staff of Sovetish Heymland from its launching in 
Moscow in 1961 until his death. His most important studies 
are Grundshtrikhn fun Yidishn Realizm (“Main Characteris- 
tics of Jewish Realism,” Kiev (1919; Vilna, 1928)); Veg Ayn, Veg 
Oys (“Through All Pathways,” 1924); Goldfaden, Materialn far 
a Biografie (“Goldfaden: Materials for a Biography,” together 
with U. Finkel, 1926); Der Yunger Sholem-Aleykhem un Zayn 
Roman “Stempenyu” (“The Younger Sholem Aleichem and 
His Novel Stempenyu, 1928); Yidisher Teater (“Yiddish The- 
ater,” 1940). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 1 (1956), 30-1; Sovetish Heymland, 6 
(1962), 120. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: U. Finkel, in: Shtern (Minsk), 2 
(1941), 63-76; Kratkaya Yevreiskaya Entsiklopediya, 6 (1992), 143; M.D. 
Kiel, in: Yivo-Bleter, 4 (2003), 259-70. 


[Shlomo Bickel] 


AUSLAENDER, ROSE (Rosalie Scherzer; 1901-1988), Ger- 
man poet. Born and raised in Czernowitz, Auslaender emi- 
grated in 1921 and settled with her husband Ignaz Auslaender 
in New York, where she worked mainly as an editor of several 
German-language journals and also started publishing her 
first poems. Although granted American citizenship in 1926, 
Auslaender returned to Bukovina five years later and finally 
settled in Bucharest in 1933, earning her living as an English 
secretary in an oil company. After publishing her first lyric 
anthology, Der Regenbogen, she returned to New York in the 
face of the coming German invasion of Romania in October 
1939. Concern for her mother led her to return to Czernowitz 
at the end of the year despite her premonition that this would 
mean a fight for her life. 

Under the German occupation, Auslaender was forced 
into slave labor. Later she went into hiding with her mother 
until Czernowitz was taken by the Russian Army in 1944. Dur- 
ing this time of suffering, she wrote her famous cycle Getto- 
motive and met Paul *Celan, with whom she built up a liter- 
ary circle following the liberation. When the Soviet Union 
annexed Bukovina, she fled to Bucharest, ultimately deciding 
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to go back to New York, where she joined “The New Yorkers,’ a 
circle of German-speaking Jewish survivors. Subsequently, she 
began to write poetry in English. She regained her American 
citizenship in 1948. Auslaender’s return to the German lan- 
guage came with a visit to Europe in 1957, when she met Celan 
again in Paris. In 1963, she settled in Vienna. From there she 
took several trips with stops in France, Italy, Spain, and Israel, 
which was remembered in her second book, Blinder Sommer 
(1956), as the “forthcoming / myland yourland” (das “cukuenf- 
tige / Meinland Deinland”). The fate of Jewry, the experience 
of persecution as well as the hope of Jerusalem, and a narrator 
in a dialogue with thousands of years of tradition remained 
recurring motifs in Auslaender’s poetry henceforth, but did 
not dominate her poetics. As characteristic one might stress 
the pneumatological aspect of Auslaender’s use of language, 
since time and again the poems appear to be celebrations of 
world creation by words - it is a language that calls its speaker 
into being. (A conceptual background to her poetics can be 
found in the philosophy of Constantin *Brunner, to whom 
Auslaender referred for a long time as her “Meister.) 

In 1971 Auslaender moved to Duesseldorf, Germany, 
where she spent the rest of her life in a nursing home; despite 
progressing frailty that confined her to bed, she continued to 
dictate poems and completed almost 2,500 of them before 
her death in 1988. 

She was awarded the Droste-Preis (1967), the Andreas- 
Gryphius-Preis (1977), and the Grosses Verdienstkreuz des 
Verdienstordens der Bundesrepublik Deutschland (1984). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Helfrich, “Es ist ein Aschensommer in der 
Welt”: Rose Auslaender (1995); H. Braun, “Ich bin fiinftausend Jahre 
jung”: Rose Auslander - zu ihrer Biographie (1999). 


[Phillipp Theisohn (2"¢ ed.)] 


AUSLANDER, JOSEPH (1897-1965), poet. Born in Phila- 
delphia, Auslander published Sunrise Trumpets (1924), poems 
on romantic figures and exotic themes, five other volumes of 
verse, two poetry anthologies, and translations from Petrarch 
and La Fontaine. Auslander became editor of the North Ameri- 
can Review in 1936. 


AUSPITZ, Moravian family connected with the *Gomperz 
and Lieben families. The name is derived from the German 
name of the Moravian town Hustopece. ABRAHAM SHAYE 
AUSPITZ was Judenrichter (Jewish judge) in 1755 and Lan- 
desaeltester (head) of the Bruenn district from 1769. He was 
instrumental in curtailing the powers of the Landesrabbiner 
(chief rabbi) of Moravia by an imperial decree, issued in 1776. 
In 1781 SAMSON was elected Landesaeltester. Abraham Shaye’s 
son LAZAR (1772-1853) established the textile industry in Bru- 
enn and was the first to export wool from Moravia to England. 
With M.L. *Biedermann he was instrumental in transferring 
the center of the wool trade from Budapest to Vienna. In 1815 
he signed the petition for Jewish rights in Austria with Nathan 
*Arnstein, but himself broke with Jewish tradition. His only 
son SAMUEL moved to Vienna and opened a bank. Samuel left 
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D. Radavsky, “Ha-Nose ha-Yehudi be-Shirat Shenour, in: Moreshet, 
9 (1973), 110-21; M. Delusznovski, “Itzig Manger ve-Z. Shneour be- 
Paris,” in: Moznayim, 38 (1974), 164-68; A. Barkai, Mishka’im Biali- 
kiyyim be-Shirat Meshorerim Ivriyyim (1976); U. Shavit, “Ha-Omnam 
Ritmus Tanakhi?” in: Ha-Sifrut, 30-31 (1981), 101-8; U. Ofek, “Z. Sch- 
neour u-Terumato le-Sifrut ha-Yeladim Shellanu; in: Mehkarim be- 
Sifrut Yeladim (1985), 148-54. 

[Aharon Zeev Ben-Yishai] 


SHNEUR ZALMAN OF (Liozna-) LYADY (1745-1813), 
founder of *Chabad Hasidism. According to family tradi- 
tions he was born in Liozna, Belorussia, on the 18" of Elul. 
After his marriage in 1760 he devoted himself to Torah study. 
Concluding that he knew “a little about learning, but noth- 
ing about prayer,’ in 1764 he decided to learn about Hasidism 
from *Dov Baer the Maggid of Mezhirech, leader of the hasidic 
movement. In Mezhirech he became one of the inner circle 
of the Maggid’s pupils. He also studied as a friend and pupil 
with *Abraham b. Dov Baer. Although Shneur Zalman was 
one of the youngest pupils, the Maggid had a high opinion 
of him and in 1770 delegated to him the task of composing a 
new and up-to-date Shulhan Arukh. Shneur Zalman worked 
on this book for many years but published only small parts of 
it. About one-third was printed posthumously (the rest had 
been destroyed by fire) and is known as the “Shulhan Arukh of 
the Rav” (1814). Though not a hasidic work, it represents — as 
the Maggid had intended - a great halakhic achievement. It 
evidences Shneur Zalman’s superb Hebrew style and his abil- 
ity to provide lucid explanation and profundity without com- 
plexity. It became an authoritative halakhic source among the 
Hasidim of *Lubavitch. 

In 1774, during the early period of the opposition to 
Hasidism by traditional Jewry, Shneur Zalman and *Menahem 
Mendel of Vitebsk went to Vilna in an attempt to meet with 
*Elijah b. Solomon, the Gaon of Vilna, and reach some kind 
of understanding between the Hasidim and Mitnaggedim, but 
the Gaon did not agree to meet them. After Menahem Mendel 
went to Erez Israel with many of his followers, Shneur Zal- 
man was left with two others as a deputy leader in Rydzyna 
(Reisen, Belorussia and adjoining areas). In 1788 Menahem 
Mendel formally appointed Shneur Zalman as hasidic leader 
of Reisen: this was really only a post facto appointment, as 
he already had many devoted personal pupils. It had become 
apparent that Shneur Zalman had created a distinct type of 
Hasidism, to become known as Chabad (see Chabad system, 
below). In 1797 he published (anonymously) his Likkutei Ama- 
rim (“collected sayings”), which became known as the Tanya. 
A masterly and systematic exposition of Hasidism, it was ac- 
cepted as the principal source of Chabad Hasidism, “the writ- 
ten law of Habad”” 

By then the influence of Shneur Zalman was already pen- 
etrating the strongholds of the Mitnaggedim, who made a last 
effort to check the spread of Hasidism by informing on its fol- 
lowers to the Russian government. *Avigdor b. Joseph Hayyim, 
the rabbi of Pinsk, formally accused Shneur Zalman of per- 
sonal acts of treason against the state (his sending of money to 
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Erez Israel was interpreted as “helping the Turkish sultan”) and 
of creating a new religious sect (all sectaries being forbidden in 
Russia). In 1798 Shneur Zalman was arrested and brought for 
trial to St. Petersburg. No exact details of this trial are known, 
though many legends have been related about it. He later re- 
ceived a full acquittal and was released on the 19" of Kislev 
that year. The day is celebrated among Chabad Hasidim as the 
“Holiday of Deliverance” Shneur Zalman was again arrested 
in 1801 under the same accusations but was released later in 
the year when Alexander 1 succeeded to the throne. From St. 
Petersburg, Shneur Zalman settled in the town of Lyady and 
became known as the “Rav of Lyady:’ 

Subsequently there developed a marked difference in his 
exposition of Hasidism, a deepening of the scholarly element 
and new ways of expression. This change was among the rea- 
sons for a resurgence of inter-hasidic rivalry, which also had 
many personal sources. The opposing faction was headed by 
*Abraham (Katz) of Kalisk (then in Erez Israel) and *Baruch 
of Medzhibezh, the grandson of *Israel b. Eliezer Ba'al Shem 
Tov. The strife caused Shneur Zalman much pain but did not 
weaken his influence. When the Franco-Russian war began, 
Shneur Zalman was among those who thought that a victory 
by the revolutionary French would be injurious to Judaism. 
He therefore brought all his influence in favor of the Russian 
side and fled with the defeated Russian armies. He became ill 
during the flight, died in Piena (Kursk district) and was bur- 
ied in Hadich (Poltava district). 

Shneur Zalman was one of the great Jewish personalities 
of his age, as great a scholar in talmudic studies as in *Kab- 
balah. He had a wide knowledge of science and mathemat- 
ics, and his powers as a systematizer were enhanced by a fine 
style. Yet he was also a mystic and deeply emotional; he com- 
posed hasidic melodies and was a charismatic leader. All these 
qualities blended in a strangely harmonious way. His work is 
masterly on every subject, an almost unique combination of 
mysticism and common sense. His other important works 
are Likkutei Torah (Zhitomir, 1848), Torah Or (1836), and 
Maamarei Admor ha-Zaken (1958-60). 


Schneersohn Family 

Chabad Hasidism continued to be led by the descendants of 
Shneur Zalman of Lyady: Dov BAER (1773-1827), the eldest 
son of Shneur Zalman, became after his father’s death in 1813 
the leader of the majority of his father’s Hasidim. He settled 
in the little town of Lubavitch, which became the center of 
Chabad. Under Dov Baer’s leadership, the Chabad approach 
was strengthened and deepened. His blend of intellect and 
mysticism is expressed in his clear and profound commen- 
taries on his father’s works. He was a prolific writer and wrote 
many works, the majority being explanations of diverse sub- 
jects, among them Kunteres ha-Hitpaalut (1876; Tractate on Ec- 
stasy, 1963), according to his systematized Chabad Hasidism. 
At the same time he supported the idea of productivization 
in the Jewish economy and encouraged his Hasidim to take 
up manual occupations. He also persuaded all the Chabad 
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Hasidim in Erez Israel to settle in Hebron (1820), which be- 
came the Chabad center there. Dov Baer was imprisoned for 
a time because of accusations against him by an informer 
but was released on the 10 of Kislev, which is celebrated as 
a minor holiday among Chabad Hasidim. He died in *Ne- 
zhin in Ukraine. 

MENAHEM MENDEL (1789-1866), grandson of Shneur 
Zalman (son of his daughter) and son-in-law of Dov Baer, 
became the leader of Chabad after his father-in-law’s death. 
Orphaned while young, he was educated chiefly by his grand- 
father and from a very early age began to write on halakhah 
and Hasidism. He wrote numerous books and sermons, most 
of which remained in manuscript. He was generally acknowl- 
edged as one of the greatest Torah scholars of his day. His re- 
sponsa Zemah Zedek (1870-74, in honor of which he is re- 
ferred to as the “Zemah Zedek”) is a highly esteemed halakhic 
work. Menahem Mendel greatly assisted the Chabad settlers in 
Hebron. The Russian government accorded him the hereditary 
title of an honored citizen, and he was acknowledged as one 
of the leaders of Russian Jewry. He fought the assimilationist 
policy of the government and the adherents of *Haskalah who 
gave it their support. The year before his death, no longer able 
to fulfill his manifold duties, he assigned them to his sons. 

After Menahem Mendel’s death the Hasidim could not 
reach an agreement on a leader, and most of his sons became 
leaders of different branches of Chabad Hasidim. As the ba- 
sis for the division was mainly personal, they reunited after 
a time. 

JUDAH LEIB founded the Kopys branch of Chabad (see 
below). Another son of Menahem Mendel, HAYYIM SHNEUR 
ZALMAN (1814-1880), became leader in Lyady, noted for his 
special way of worship. Collections of his sermons have been 
made (remaining in manuscript). His successor, ISAAC DOV 
BAER (1826-1910), published a commentary on the prayer 
book entitled Siddur Maharid. His many other writings re- 
main in manuscript. He was the last leader of this branch, 
and after his death his followers returned to the main Chabad 
group. 

Another branch of Chabad was headed by IsRAEL NOAH 
(1816-1883), rabbi and hasidic leader in Nezhin and the most 
notable scholar among Menahem Mendel’s sons. These also 
included JOSEPH ISAAC, who became (in his father’s lifetime) 
a hasidic leader in Ovruch in the Ukraine, but his circle was 
not a branch of Chabad Hasidism. 

SAMUEL (1834-1882), youngest son of Menahem Mendel, 
was his successor in Lubavitch. Like his father, he was active 
on behalf of Jewry. Only a few of his works have been pub- 
lished. His son SHALOM DOV BAER (1866-1920) succeeded 
him in the leadership of Chabad. A dynamic personality, his 
most important achievement was the founding of the first 
hasidic yeshivah “Tomekhei Temimim” (1897), which led the 
way to a more organized and effective religious education in 
the Chabad movement and elsewhere. His literary work is 
closely connected with his educational work. In 1916 he be- 
gan to establish a network of Chabad yeshivot in Georgia and 
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was the first hasidic leader to spread Hasidism among non- 
Ashkenazi Jewry. 

His son JOSEPH ISAAC (1880-1950) assumed the lead- 
ership of Chabad during the period of the civil war in Russia 
which followed the 1917 Revolution. An outstanding organizer, 
he began to reconstruct Jewish life and became the foremost 
religious leader of Russian Jewry. He fought courageously to 
resume religious activities under the Communist regime. Un- 
der his leadership the Chabad movement became the core of 
a strong Jewish spiritual revival. Although his activities were 
at first permitted, he was arrested in 1927, and only after pow- 
erful pressure within Russia and from abroad was freed on 
12*h-13h of Tammuz of that year, days commemorated by 
Chabad Hasidim as a holiday of deliverance. He left Russia 
and went to Riga (Latvia), where he organized new Chabad 
centers, and founded Chabad organizations throughout the 
world. In 1934 he settled in Poland and organized a network 
of Chabad yeshivot. After the outbreak of World War 11 and 
the German occupation of Poland, he was rescued and went to 
the United States. With undaunted energy he stimulated, from 
his headquarters in Brooklyn, a renaissance of Orthodoxy in 
the United States. Joseph Isaac founded modern organizations 
of Chabad, a network of schools and yeshivot, newspapers 
for adults and children, a flourishing publishing house, and 
numerous welfare organizations. In 1948 he founded *Kefar 
Habad in Israel. He wrote a notable history of Chabad, and 
published many of his sermons and talks. 

MENAHEM MENDEL (1902-1994), the son and pupil of 
Levi Isaac Schneersohn of Yekaterinoslav and son-in-law of 
Joseph Isaac, also studied mathematics and science at the Sor- 
bonne in Paris. After the death of his father-in-law in 1950, he 
became the seventh successive leader of Lubavitch Hasidism. 
Under his direction, its institutions expanded, new ones were 
founded, and the number of adherents throughout the world 
increased to over 25,000. He encouraged hundreds of young 
men to go out to Jewish communities everywhere to estab- 
lish contact with the Jewish masses and bring them back to 
Orthodoxy. The Lubavitch Youth Organization, which he 
founded in 1955, has continued to play a vital role among Jew- 
ish college students. Regional offices were established around 
the globe, and Kefar Chabad served as the Lubavitcher head- 
quarters in Israel. Under Schneersohn’s direction the influence 
of Lubavitch spread far beyond the hasidic community and 
penetrated the mainstream of Jewish life in many parts of the 
world. Schneersohn, while not belonging to any formal rab- 
binical or political organization, was frequently consulted on 
Jewish problems and issues. 


KOPYL BRANCH. This Chabad branch was founded by JjuDAH 
LEIB (1811-1866), a son of Menahem Mendel of Lubavitch (see 
above). After his father’s death in 1866, following a quarrel 
over the leadership, Joseph Leib settled in the town of Kopys 
where many of the Hasidim became his followers. He died, 
however, in the same year. He was succeeded by his son sox- 
OMON (SHNEUR) ZALMAN (1830-1900), under whose leader- 
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ship his followers became a most important and active branch 
of Chabad Hasidism. A selection of Solomon’s hasidic sermons 
was published in one of the important Chabad books, Magen 
Avot (1902); other sermons were published in Derushim Yek- 
arim (ed. G.A. Yankelzon, 1903). Another son of Judah Leib, 
SHALOM DOV BAER (1840?-1908), a pupil of his elder brother, 
Solomon, was also a rabbi. He later assumed hasidic leader- 
ship in Rechitsa (now Belarus), which became a secondary 
center of Chabad Hasidism. After his brother’s death, Sha- 
lom became the moving force of this branch. A third brother, 
SHEMARIAH NOAH (1845?-1926), a rabbi and later a hasidic 
leader in Bobruisk (central Belarus), was the last leader of this 
branch. He built one of the first hasidic yeshivot (1901) and 
wrote a book of sermons, entitled Shemen La-Maor (1864). 
Upon his death his followers joined the Lubavitch branch of 
the movement. 


The Chabad System 

After Shneur Zalman became recognized as an independent 
hasidic leader, the new trend in Hasidism became known as 
Ha-Ba-D, an acrostic of the kabbalistic term hokhmah, binah, 
daat (“germinal, developmental, and conclusive” knowledge). 
Shneur Zalman’s methodical approach, and the need to for- 
mulate Hasidism in order to transmit its study, gave rise to 
methodological changes in the approach to Hasidism, which 
also became to a certain extent changes in essence. Although 
some hasidic ideas had received definition before the advent 
of Shneur Zalman, it was based on no system which could be 
studied by regular methods. The conversion to an organized 
theory which could be studied (as in the hadarim founded 
by Shneur Zalman) necessitated an intellectual approach. Al- 
though Shneur Zalman did not reject the “intuitive” approach 
to Hasidism in principle, he emphasized that this “all embrac- 
ing way” in practice held many dangers: it could encourage 
self-deception and especially could lead to the severance of the 
vital link between simple faith and emotion, and daily practi- 
cal life. Shneur Zalman stressed the necessity of regular study 
and unceasing spiritual exercise as indispensable for achieving 
lasting results. From this he derived a new ethical concept of 
the “beinoni” (“the average man’). He defined the zaddik as an 
exceptional human type, whose characteristics are inborn and 
who directs all his spiritual life to attaining the transition to 
the divine. However, this person is extremely rare, and there 
exists a disconnect between him and the average man which 
is almost impossible to bridge. The practical Jewish ideal is a 
different figure, that of the beinoni. 

The beinoni that “every man should aspire to become’ is 
the person who does not manage in the unconscious depths 
of his soul to achieve complete spiritual identity with the Di- 
vine, yet in his practical life and in his emotions and intellect, 
he strives toward perfection. This is given additional impor- 
tance by Shneur Zalman through emphasizing that the bei- 
noni ranks parallel to the zaddik, but the degree of the latter 
can only be attained by exceptional individuals who are cho- 
sen from birth, whereas that of the beinoni is the ideal which 
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may be achieved in practice and is required of every Jew. The 
beinoni is not required “to change darkness into light or bit- 
ter into sweet,’ nor can he induce evil to change to good: this 
task, which kindles heresies and their consequences, is the 
sole province of the zaddik. The beinoni is required to resist 
evil throughout his life, to reject it by virtue of his inner de- 
cision and the subjection of evil to good (control of the evil 
impulse). To achieve this aim, man is required to utilize his 
spiritual powers. Instinctive reverence, like “the hidden love 
that is in the heart of every Jew from birth,’ forms the pri- 
mary basis from which every beinoni may advance to higher 
degrees of perfection. The beinoni’s struggle against the evil 
impulse within him is sustained by knowing that “the brain 
rules the heart from birth” and by persevering in the use of 
*meditation (hitbonenut). Meditation on the greatness of the 
Creator and on love and reverence for Him results in the el- 
evation of the primitive feelings in the sacred soul to a higher 
degree of “love and rational reverence.” This does not neces- 
sarily imply an intellectual or rationalist approach to adher- 
ence to God but is essentially the propulsion of the hidden 
emotional life to a degree of full awareness. Similarly, strict 
attention is required to be paid to the accepted Jewish ethical 
behavior - such as punctiliousness in the performance of the 
precepts, additional stress on Torah study, and the worship 
of God in joyousness while repressing melancholy. In placing 
additional significance on the role of meditation as a primary 
means of achieving elevation in the hasidic progression, Sh- 
neur Zalman regarded study of Kabbalah not as a theoretical 
study but essentially as a means of strengthening faith in the 
Creator and of arousing the heart. 

In consequence of its teachings and discourses, Hasidism 
develops into an independent study encompassing a variety of 
subjects which promote meditation. However, while Shneur 
Zalman did not diverge from the approach of his hasidic men- 
tors in the abstract spheres of speculation, he systematized 
their teachings by the use of special methods of exposition. In 
particular he broadened and developed the exposition of Kab- 
balah (which had already begun during the lifetime of the Baal 
Shem Tov) by employing parables and examples from spiri- 
tual life. The symbols and principles of Kabbalah were under- 
stood as operating also in psychological problems. In his work 
Shaar ha-Yihud ve-ha-Emunah, Shneur Zalman summarizes 
his general theological concept, the basic problem being the 
reciprocal connection between God and the world. Although 
he accepts the view that the existence of the world has its ori- 
gin in the hidden and concealed aspect of the divine nature, 
this does not lead him to deny the basic reality of the world 
as an illusion of the senses. He draws considerably upon the 
deductive methods of *Judah Loew, the Maharal of Prague, 
explaining that even the concealed and hidden aspects are 
revelations of other facets of the divine nature. 

Asa corollary to this explanation there arises the paradox 
of which Shneur Zalman makes regular use, that the physical 
world, precisely because it conceals the divine manifestation, 
is an expression of the highest degree of the divinity (“mate- 
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rial creation derives from the divine substance”). This expla- 
nation also postulates conclusions concerning the conduct of 
man: fulfillment of the practical precepts just because they are 
materialistic and study of the Torah just because it is linked 
with material factors in the world are higher degrees than the- 
oretical spiritual adhesion to God. The link with the apparent 
concealed divine presence in this world is the ascent which 
follows the descent of the soul into the body. Observance of 
the precepts, like Torah study, forms a link of real adhesion to 
God (and in fact the only link). It follows that love of God and 
reverence for Him, and even the feeling of adhesion to Him, 
are only a means of arousing the soul toward the true adhe- 
sion - through Torah study and observance of the precepts. 

By emphasizing the unbridgeable chasm between the 
divine essence and any attempt at understanding and identi- 
fication with it, it follows that the only bridge is through the 
channel of revelation - the Torah and its precepts - while in 
the life of the soul the most praiseworthy quality is the nega- 
tion of selfhood. This negation is not expressed through self- 
mortification but is basically a “negation of existence,” subjec- 
tion of the individual wish; and “negation of reality” is the wish 
of the individual to identify with the divine will. Surrender 
of the soul, as one of the main forms of such negation, serves 
simultaneously as the basis for the path to worship of God in 
both the life of feeling and of action. 

This interpretation of Hasidism, predicated on obser- 
vance of the precepts out of a wish to identify with God, in 
study and meditation, is clearly an individualist process. Ev- 
ery Hasid is responsible for pursuing, and is obligated to pur- 
sue, independent worship activity, while the assistance of the 
hasidic congregation, and even of the zaddik himself, is not 
integral to divine worship. Hence Shneur Zalman does not 
dwell extensively on the status and nature of the zaddik. In 
his view the admor is a spiritual leader and guide who assists 
his Hasidim to find their individual way to God, while the 
hasidic group, or the isolated Hasid, can and are required to 
pursue their way by virtue of their independent powers and 
responsibility. 

Shneur Zalman did not intend to present a complete 
theosophical system, like the kabbalists, nor did he engage in 
theological speculations for their own sake. Rather, he was a 
guide to the path leading to the true service of God. From his 
position as zaddik, Shneur Zalman sought to demonstrate that 
by following his advice the hasid would be realizing the verse, 
“the thing is very close to you, in your mouth and in your heart 
to observe it” (Deut. 30:14). He constructed a psychological 
system based on kabbalistic principles, distinguished by sub- 
tle analyses and penetrating to the depths of the human soul. 
His treatment of theology is arrived at incidentally through 
psychology, and hence his system may be regarded as Kab- 
balah in hasidic dress. 

In his theology, Shneur Zalman presented a conception 
of theistic transcendence even of a somewhat pantheist na- 
ture. In this respect he is closer to the conception of Moses 
*Cordovero than to Isaac *Luria. On the one hand there is no 
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limit to the greatness of God, and “the intellect cannot grasp 
it”; on the other, the term “infinite” (*Ein Sof) in its adverbial 
form is understood as “there is no object to the light emanat- 
ing from Him,’ i.e., in terms manifested outside of Him. Sh- 
neur Zalman explains this by the use of the terms “surrounds 
all the worlds” and “fills all the worlds,” i.e., on His own terms 
God is infinite (Ein-Sof), surrounding and encompassing ev- 
erything. His greatness lies in that the only luminance revealed 
outside Him is infinitesimal, though this luminance supports 
and establishes all existence in the many worlds. Hence the 
concept of Shneur Zalman cannot be defined as total acos- 
mism, as held by several scholars. 

Shneur Zalman explains the concept of zimzum (“con- 
traction,’ see *Kabbalah) as being allegorical only, reflecting 
some inner compulsion. The abundance of the upper world 
would flow unimpeded in the act of creation, but zimzum is 
constituted to conceal this light before the limited creatures. 

Shneur Zalman emphasizes the importance of “germi- 
nal, elemental, and conclusive knowledge” (hokhmah, binah, 
daat), i.e., those powers of the soul which are employed in in- 
tellectual activities, whose object is the immensity of Ein-Sof. 
However not the intellect alone, but attributes such as love 
and reverence and the like ought to be directed toward the 
Creator. Evil is not bad on its own terms and is constituted to 
serve as a challenge to man. Whoever manages to subject it 
(the beinoni), and even to convert it to good (the zaddik), aug- 
ments holiness in the world and brings the Divine Presence 
to a complete harmony and the soul to great joy. 


The Tanya 

This is the first and primary work of the Chabad system, first 
published anonymously in 1796. Shneur Zalman himself calls 
the book Likkutei Amarim (“Collected Sayings”), but on the 
title page of the second edition it is designated “Tanya,” and 
it has continued to be widely known by this name ever since. 
It has been translated into English (including pt. 5; 1964-66). 
The book consists of five parts: 

(1) Sefer shel Beinonim (“The Book of the Average 
Man’). 

(2) Shaar ha-Yihud ve-ha-Emunah (“The Gateway of 
Unity and Belief”), called in the first edition hinukh katan 
(“brief instruction”). 

(3) Iggeret Teshuvah (“Letter of Repentance”); this exists 
in two editions: the first, and briefest, was published in Shk- 
lov in 1799, while the second edition, the longer version, was 
published in Shklov in 1806 and has been the most frequently 
republished. It is also called “Tanya Katan” (“Brief Tanya”). 

(4) Iggeret ha-Kodesh (“Letter of Holiness”), published in 
Shklov in 1814 soon after the author’s death. Not all the letters 
have been published in their entirety, and their supplements 
are scattered in various texts. 

(5) Kunteres Aharon (“Last Thesis”; Shklov 1814). 

The 1814 Shklov edition of the Tanya includes all five 
parts, and this form has since been retained. Various abridg- 
ments and explanations have been written to the Tanya. The 
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Chabad Hasidim refer to it as the “written law of Habad” and 
designate it for daily study. 

Apart from the letters included in the “Iggeret ha-Kodesh” 
and “Kunteres Aharon, the rest of the parts of the book pres- 
ent a complete and consistent system, which develops out 
of the determination not to “fail” in precision of terminology 
and logic. This gives rise to complicated syntax and lengthy 
sentences, which make the subject difficult to comprehend. 
However, the Tanya is one of the few works of Hasidism 
which is not a collection of discourses but a complete system- 
atic exposition and was developed by the originator of the 
system himself. When the book appeared, it was criticized 
adversely by both maskilim and Mitnaggedim, and even by 
the Hasid, Abraham of Kalish. But it eventually was greatly 
appreciated for the profundity of its thought and organized 
structure. However, commentators have not always suc- 
ceeded in penetrating its inner meaning. Contradictions exist 
between Shneur Zalman’s other books of discourses and the 
Tanya. 


Successors to the Chabad System 

Those continuing the system advanced by Shneur Zalman 
of Lyady merely explain and expand what he laid down. The 
principal contribution of his own descendants to the Chabad 
system was their selection of various subjects out of the total 
of those treated by him. Shneur Zalman’s ramified work was 
given direction and definition principally by his son and suc- 
cessor Dov Baer. He placed even greater emphasis on the el- 
ement of meditation and also expanded it. He strengthened 
the intellectual aspect of Chabad, designating the study of 
Hasidism not only as a means to an end but also an end in 
itself. By this he brought an additional distance between the 
Hasidism practiced by Chabad and the rest of the branches 
of Hasidism (see Aaron of *Starosielce). 

Menahem Mendel, author of Zemah Zedek, added hal- 
akhic works and also introduced a new category of hasidic 
writings. In Derekh Mitzvotekha (1911-12), on a part of the 
Torah precepts, Mendel employed a form which combined 
halakhah, kabbalah, and Hasidism; and in Sefer ha-Hakirah, 
he brought together concepts and terms from Jewish philo- 
sophical literature and the systems of Kabbalah and Hasidism. 
However, subsequently Chabad returned to the framework 
established by Dov Baer - hasidic sayings, mainly arranged 
according to the portions of the Law, which explain religious 
and theoretical problems (intellectual) or ethical-practical 
concerns (worship) according to Shneur Zalman’s system. 
The works which expand the sphere of ideas (of the Kopys dy- 
nasty) or the kabbalistic context (those of Shalom Baer) still 
do not go beyond this general framework, hence the special 
status acquired by the admorim of Chabad as the sole authori- 
tative exponents of the system. In contrast, a different, more 
personal type of literary work developed in the form of talks, 
in which guidance is the principal motif. They are not con- 
structed in an organized form. In them the Chabad admorim 
of the last few generations express themselves freely, each in 
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his own manner, through ethical tales or general explanations 
of contemporary problems. 
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N. Mindel, Rabbi Schneur Zalman (1969); idem, R. Joseph Isaac Sch- 
neersohn (1947); A.H. Glicenstein, Rabbenu ha-Zemah Zedek (1967); 
idem, Ha-Admor ha-Emza’i (1950); idem, Sefer ha-Toledot (1967); H. 
Bunin, in: Ha-Shiloah, 28-31 (1913-15); L. Jung (ed.), Jewish Leaders 


(1953), 51-75. 
[Avrum Stroll] 


SHOCHAT, ISRAEL (1886-1961), founder and leader of 
the *Ha-Shomer organization. Shochat was born in Liskova 
in the province of Grodno (Belorussia) into a family of Jew- 
ish landowners. In his youth he joined the Poalei Zion party 
and in 1904 went to settle in Erez Israel. When he became ac- 
quainted with the Jewish settlements whose life was based on 
Arab labor and protected by Arab, Circassian, North African, 
and other non-Jewish watchmen, Shochat decided to estab- 
lish a clandestine order whose objective would be to intro- 
duce Jewish workers and watchmen into the villages. In 1907 
he attended the Eighth Zionist Congress and played a role in 
the establishment of the World Union of Poalei Zion. In 1907 
Shochat gathered about ten of his friends in Jaffa and founded 
the secret society, Bar-Giora. At the head of a group of friends, 
Shochat set out for Sejera (now *Ilaniyyah) in Lower Galilee 
and there convinced the surrounding settlements to entrust 
Jewish watchmen with guard duties. In 1909, at a meeting 
of the members of Bar-Giora, it was decided to establish the 
Ha-Shomer organization. Shochat was elected chairman of 
the Ha-Shomer committee, and within a few years this or- 
ganization became an important factor in the life of the new 
yishuv. In 1910 Shochat attempted to set up a “labor legion” 
in order to introduce Jewish labor into the settlements based 
on communal life and discipline. The “legion” was short-lived 
because of a lack of members and the opposition of the Jew- 
ish labor parties to its methods. At the end of 1912, Shochat 
left for Constantinople with Izhak *Ben-Zvi and David *Ben- 
Gurion to study law. 

With the outbreak of World War 1, Shochat was among 
the initiators of a project for the establishment of a Jewish 
militia that would assist in maintaining order in the country. 
The Turkish authorities rejected this project, arrested Shochat 
and his wife, Mania Wilbushewitch *Shochat, and deported 
them to Brusa, Anatolia. In 1917 Shochat was allowed to at- 
tend the Poalei Zion Conference in Stockholm, and with the 
end of World War 1 he returned to Palestine. Together with 
his comrades of Ha-Shomer, he joined *Ahdut ha-Avodah and 
was among the founders of Haganah, the *Gedud ha-Avodah 
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(Labor Legion), and the Histadrut. His controversy with the 
leaders of Ahdut ha-Avodah regarding the organizational sys- 
tem of the Haganah led to his resignation from the Haganah 
command. He attempted to pursue his own defense activities 
within the framework of Gedud ha- Avodah through a closed 
underground that established an arms depot in Kefar Giladi 
and sent members to Europe for military training. In 1925 he 
left for Moscow, where he held secret negotiations with high 
Soviet officials on the possibility of a collaboration between 
his group and the Soviet secret service, but these negotiations 
proved completely fruitless. Shochat and his colleagues were 
called before an internal body of the Histadrut to answer for 
their separatist political and defense activities. With the dis- 
integration of Gedud ha- Avodah, Shochat was removed from 
all central public activities. During the 1930s he was active in 
the Ha-Poel sports organization and the establishment of the 
first flying clubs in the country. As a lawyer he took up the de- 
fense of Haganah prisoners, and on the establishment of the 
State of Israel (1948) he acted as legal adviser to the minister 
of police. His memoirs were published in Kovez ha-Shomer 
(1937) and in Sefer ha-Shomer (1957). He was a brother of 
Eliezer *Shohat. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dinur, Haganah, 45; 2 (1959), 4-6, 8-10, 153 


S. Sheva, Shevet ha-Noazim (1969). 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


SHOCHAT, MANIA WILBUSHEWITCH (1880-1961), one 
of the leaders of the *Ha-Shomer organization. Born on the 
estate of Lososna, near Grodno, Belorussia, she left her father’s 
house in her youth and went to work in her brother's factory 
in Minsk in order to become acquainted with the living con- 
ditions of the workers and assist them. There she became as- 
sociated with revolutionary circles (*Gershuni and others) 
and was arrested during the summer of 1899. In prison she 
met the chief of the secret police of Moscow, Zubatov, who 
advanced the idea of establishing a workers’ movement that 
would be loyal to the czar and supported by him (“police so- 
cialism,” or “Zubatovshchina”’). Zubatov convinced her that 
the establishment of a Jewish workers’ party under the aegis 
of the authorities, concerning itself solely with professional 
and economic interests and abstaining from political activities 
against the regime, would be a blessing to the Jewish masses 
and would lead to an extension of Jewish civic rights. Under 
his influence she undertook to establish such a movement, and 
in the summer of 1901 she participated in the establishment of 
the Jewish Independent Labor Party. The workers organized 
within this party and the strikes they declared were success- 
ful because agents of the secret police supported them. They 
were stubbornly opposed by the Bund and the other Jewish 
Socialist groups, however. Mania Wilbushewitz played a cen- 
tral role in the party, and even discussed its affairs with the 
minister of the interior, *Plehve (May 1902). 

With the change of the government's policy toward Zu- 
batov’s projects and under the impact of the Kishinev pogrom, 
the party reached an impasse and in the summer of 1903 an- 
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nounced its own dissolution. Mania Wilbushewitch subse- 
quently underwent a period of grave crisis. She unsuccessfully 
attempted to assume a role in revolutionary activities. At the 
beginning of 1904, her brother Nahum Wilbushewitch invited 
her to visit Erez Israel, and for a year she traveled through 
the country studying the conditions of settlement and came 
to the conclusion that only through collective agricultural 
settlement could a wide class of Jewish workers emerge — an 
essential condition for the development of Erez Israel into a 
Jewish country. In 1907 she undertook a journey to Europe 
and the United States in order to study various communist 
settlements. Upon her return, she sought out a group of men 
who would cooperate in the realization of her project and thus 
became associated with the members of the Bar-Giora group 
led by Israel Shochat. Under her influence its members settled 
ona farm near Sejera (Ilaniyah) and in 1907-08 undertook to 
farm it on a collective basis, thus inaugurating the first experi- 
ment of collective settlement in Erez Israel. 

In 1908 she married Israel Shochat and with him was 
among the founders of Ha-Shomer (1909). She became a cen- 
tral figure in Ha-Shomer, where her spiritual influence pre- 
vailed. When World War t broke out, the Turkish authorities 
banished Mania and Israel Shochat to Bursa, Anatolia. It was 
not until the spring of 1919 (after they had traveled to Stock- 
holm to attend the Poalei Zion convention) that both returned 
to Palestine and joined the Ahdut Avodah party. In 1921 Ma- 
nia was a member of the first Histadrut delegation to visit the 
United States. Her presence aroused bitter polemics when 
the Bundists and the Communists recalled her collaboration 
with Zubatov and accused her of denouncing revolutionaries 
to the secret police. She then published her memoirs in the 
newspaper Di Tsayt. During the following years she devoted 
herself to the activities of *Gedud ha-Avodah, and after its 
dissolution she was active in Kefar Giladi. In 1930 she was 
among the founders of the League for Jewish-Arab Friend- 
ship. In 1948, she joined the Mapam party and settled in Tel 
Aviv, where she devoted herself to social work. She published 
memoirs in Divrei Poalot (1930), Kovez ha-Shomer (1937), and 
Sefer ha-Shomer (1957). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dinur, Haganah, vols. 1-2 (1954), indexes; 
S. Sheva, Shevet ha-Noazim (1969); M. Mishkinsky, in: Zion, 25:3-4 


(1959/60), 238-49. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


SHOFAR (Heb. 151), an animal’s horn prepared for use 
as a musical instrument. Together with the reed, it is one of 
the earliest musical instruments known to man which is still 
in use. Etymologically the word is connected with sapparu, 
meaning wild sheep (Koehler-Baumgartner, s.v. shofar). It is 
mentioned 69 times in the Bible and frequently in talmudic 
and post-talmudic literature. 


History and Description 
The shofar is first mentioned in Exodus 19:16 at the theophany 
on Sinai. It was used to proclaim the Jubilee Year and the proc- 
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lamation of “freedom throughout the land” (Lev. 25:9-10); this 
verse is engraved upon the Liberty Bell in Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. It was to be sounded on *Rosh Ha-Shanah, which is 
designated as “yom teruah” (“A day of blowing”; Num. 29:1). 
It was also used as an accompaniment to other musical in- 
struments (Ps. 98:6), in processionals (Josh. 6:4ff.), as a sig- 
nal (Josh. 6:12ff., 11 Sam. 15:10), as a clarion call to war (Judg. 
3:27), and in order to induce fear (Amos 3:6). 

When used in the Temple, the shofar was usually sounded 
in conjunction with the trumpet (hazozrah). The Talmud (rH 
27a) states that the trumpet was made of silver, while the pro- 
cessed horn of one of the five species of animal - sheep, goat, 
mountain goat, antelope, and gazelle - was used to fulfill the 
ritual commandment of the sounding of the shofar. It further 
declares (ibid. 26b) that the shofar should preferably be made 
of a ram's or wild goat's horn, because they are curved. Rabbi 
Judah states: “the shofar of Rosh Ha-Shanah must be of the 
horn of a ram, to indicate submission.” Traditionally a ram’s 
horn is sounded on those days because of its connection with 
the sacrifice of Isaac (the *Akedah), the story of which is the 
Torah reading for the second day of the festival. Conversely, 
a cow’s horn may not be used because of the incident of the 
golden calf (RH 3:2). The shofar may not be painted, though 
it can be gilded or carved with artistic designs, so long as the 
mouthpiece remains natural. A shofar with a hole is deemed 
halakhically unfit, though it may be used if no other is avail- 
able (Sh. Ar., OH 586). 


Sounds of the Shofar 

The Bible refers to two kinds of trumpet sounds: tekiah and 
teruah (Num. 10:5-8). The Mishnah (RH 4:9) describes the 
tekiah as a long blast and the teruah as three yevavot, a wa- 
vering crying blast. It prescribes three sets of shofar sounds 
since the word teruah is mentioned in the Bible three times 
(Lev. 23:24, 25:9 and Num. 29:1), each set to consist of a tekiah, 
a teruah and tekiah thrice repeated (RH 33bf.). 

In the talmudic period, doubt arose as to the exact nature 
of the teruah. Some held that it was a moaning sound (genuhei 
genah) and others that it was an outcry (yelulei yelal). Ac- 
cording to the first opinion, the sound was shevarim (broken 
sounds), while in the second view it was teruah — a tremolo of 
nine staccato notes. Rabbi Abbahu reconciled the difference by 
deciding that the first set of sounds should include both she- 
varim and teruah, i.e., tekiah, shevarim—teruah, tekiah, while 
the other two sets were to be composed as follows: tekiah, 
shevarim, tekiah; and tekiah, teruah, tekiah (ibid.). The tekiah 
(blowing) is a glissando which begins on a lower note and 
swells into a higher. The teruah (alarm) is a series of staccato 
blasts upon the lower note. The shevarim (tremolo) is an al- 
ternation of higher and lower notes. The concluding note of 
each of the two series is a tekiah gedolah (great blast); this is 
a long drawn-out note explained as a sign of the removal of 
the Divine Presence, hermeneutically deduced from Exodus 
19:13: “When the ram's horn soundeth long, they shall come 
up to the mount.” 
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Use on the Holy Days 

During the month of Elul, the shofar is blown from the sec- 
ond day of the new month to usher in the penitential season 
(Rema, Sh. Ar., OH 581:1). There is a tradition that Moses as- 
cended Mount Sinai for the second time on Rosh Hodesh Elul 
and that the shofar was sounded so that the children of Israel 
might not be misled. Thus, originally it was blown only on 
the first day of Rosh Hodesh Elul. Today it is sounded daily, 
except for the last day, throughout the month at morning ser- 
vice until Rosh Ha-Shanah is over, and once more on the Day 
of Atonement at the conclusion of the final service (Ne’ilah). 
This last, though, is a late custom. 

On Rosh Ha-Shanah, Psalm 47 is recited seven times be- 
fore the sounding of the shofar. This is symbolic of the seven 
circuits that the Israelites made around Jericho before the wall 
fell down at the blasts of the shofar, and of the seven heav- 
ens through which prayers must penetrate in order to reach 
the throne of God. There are two series of blasts: for the first, 
which is sounded before the Musaf, the congregation may sit 
before they rise to hear it, and hence it is called tekiot mey- 
ushav (“sitting tekiot”; to distinguish it from the second se- 
ries, which is heard during the Musaf Amidah, for which the 
congregation has been standing all the time). This first series 
is preceded by two benedictions: (1) “Blessed be Thou O Lord 
our God King of the universe, who has sanctified us by Thy 
commandments and has instructed us to hear the call of the 
shofar”; (2) “Blessed be Thou ... who has kept us in life, has 
sustained us and privileged us to reach this season of the year.” 
The second series, the tekiot me'ummad (“standing tekiot”) is 
heard three times during the reader's repetition of the Musaf 
(in the Sephardi rite also in the silent Amidah) at the conclu- 
sion of each one of its major sections (Malkhuyyot — the king- 
ship of God; Zikhronot - the remembrance of the merit of our 
ancestors; and Shofarot - hope for the coming of the Messi- 
anic Era to be ushered in by the sound of the shofar). In some 
communities it is also customary to sound up to a total of one 
hundred sounds at the conclusion of the service 

The shofar may be sounded only in the daytime. Women 
and children are exempt from the commandment to listen 
to it, but such is its place in the Rosh Ha-Shanah ritual that 
nearly all do. When Rosh Ha-Shanah occurs on the Sabbath, 
the shofar is not blown, the traditional reason being “lest he 
carry it (the shofar) from one domain to another (in violation 
of the Sabbath)” (RH 29b). When the Temple was in existence, 
it was sounded there even on the Sabbath, but not elsewhere. 
After the destruction of the Temple Johanan b. Zakkai per- 
mitted its use on the Sabbath in a town where an ordained bet 
din sat (RH 4:1). This, however, is not the normal practice in 
our times. The congregant sounding the shofar is called a baal 
tekiah and anyone capable of doing so is permitted to blow it. 
The prompter, or caller, is the makri. 


Other Uses 
In about 400 c.£. in Babylonia, the shofar was sounded to an- 
nounce a death (Mx 27b). During the Middle Ages also, it was 
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also blown on fasts (see Ta’an. 1:6), at excommunications (see 
Sanh. 76 and Mx 16a), and at funerals. On Friday afternoon, 
six blasts were sounded at various intervals. At the first tekiah, 
the laborers in the fields ceased their work. At the second, 
shops were closed and city laborers ceased to work. The third 
signaled that it was time to kindle the Sabbath lights. And the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth were a tekiah, teruah and tekiah for- 
mally ushering in the Sabbath (Shab. 35b). In modern times 
the shofar is used at the inauguration of a new president of 
Israel. During the Six-Day War in June 1967, the chief rabbi of 
the Israeli army blew it at the Western Wall after its liberation 
by the Israel Defense Forces, using the same shofar which he 
had sounded on Mt. Sinai in 1956. More and more in modern 
Israel the shofar has been used to mark various solemn occa- 
sions, especially by the Oriental communities. 


Reasons for Sounding the Shofar 

Anthropologists offer the theory that since many powers are 
ascribed to a horn, for example, frightening away demons, 
it was blown to produce magical results. The shofar, thus, is 
to scare off Satan and evil spirits (cf. RH 16b); and so it is fit- 
ting that it be used on Rosh Ha-Shanah to frighten away the 
“prosecuting attorney.” 

Most Jewish philosophers attempted to explain the sig- 
nificance of the shofar. Saadiah Gaon offered ten reasons for 
sounding it: (1) to proclaim the sovereignty of God, since it 
was the custom to sound the shofar at a coronation; (2) to her- 
ald the beginning of the ten days of repentance; (3) as a re- 
minder to be faithful to the teachings of the Torah, since the 
shofar was heard at the giving of the Torah; (4) as a reminder 
of the prophets, the teachers of righteousness, who raised their 
voices like the shofar to touch our consciences; (5) to the sound 
of trumpets the Temple fell, and to the sound of trumpets it 
will be restored; (6) as a reminder of the Akedah, since the ram 
which was substituted for Isaac was caught in the thicket by 
its horns; (7) to inspire awe (“Shall the shofar be blown in the 
city and the people not be afraid?”); (8) as a summons to the 
Heavenly Court on the Day of Judgment to be judged; (9) as 
a reminder that the shofar will call together Israel's scattered 
remnants to return to the Holy Land; and (10) as a reminder of 
the day of resurrection, the return to life (quoted by Abudar- 
ham (Jerusalem, 1959 ed.), 269f.). 

Maimonides gives a moving interpretation of the sound- 
ing of the shofar: “Awake O sleepers from your sleep, O slum- 
berers arouse ye from your slumbers, and examine your deeds, 
return in repentance and remember your Creator” (Yad, Te- 
shuvah 3:4). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.J. Zevin, Ha-Moadim ba-Halakhah (1963"°), 
40-54; J.L. Baruch (ed.), Sefer ha-Moadim, 1 (1947), 52-75; 172-75; S.Y. 


Agnon, Days of Awe (1965), 65-81. 
[Albert L. Lewis] 


SHOFAROT (Heb. niiDiw; “shofar verses”), last of the three 
central benedictions of the Musaf*Amidah on *Rosh Ha-Sha- 
nah. The benediction is comprised of ten biblical verses which 
mention the *shofar and which voice the hope for the mes- 
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sianic redemption of Israel and mankind, to be heralded by 
the sound of the “great shofar” (Isa. 18:3; Zech. 9:14). Joseph 
*Albo interpreted the benediction as being a statement of reli- 
gious dogma (Ikkarim 1:4). In the Ashkenazi ritual, the shofar 
is sounded at the end of the Shofarot benediction during the 
repetition of the Musaf Amidah; in the Sephardi and Oriental 
rites it is also sounded during the silent Musaf Amidah. The 
recital of the Shofarot verses was ordained in the Talmud (RH 
4:6; RH 32a-b). In the *Conservative and *Reform liturgies, 
the recital of the Shofarot verses is preceded by appropriate 
introductory and/or supplementary explanatory readings in 
the vernacular. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Elbogen, Gottesdienst, 141-44; M. Silver- 
man (ed.), High Holiday Prayerbook (1939), 157, 167-70 (Conserva- 
tive); Union Prayer Book, 2 (1923), 82-84 (Reform); P. Birnbaum (ed.), 
High Holiday Prayer Book (1951), 389-94 (Orthodox). 


SHOFMAN (Schoffmann), GERSHON (1880-1972), He- 
brew writer, distinguished for his miniature short stories, his 
meditative and didactic sketches, and his epigrammatic essays 
on literature and life. Born in Orsha, Belorussia, Shofman re- 
ceived a traditional religious education; but as a result of dili- 
gent reading, first of Hebrew and then of Russian literature, he 
became acquainted with European culture and with the new 
trends in Hebrew literature developed under the influence of 
S.Y. *Abramovitsh (Mendele Mokher Seforim) and his dis- 
ciples. Shofman’s talent for short-story writing was revealed 
in his very first collection of stories, published in Warsaw in 
1902. In that same year, he enlisted in the Russian army and 
served for almost three years. In 1904, during the Russo-Japa- 
nese War, he fled to Galicia, remaining there until 1913, when 
he left for Vienna. He then settled in an Austrian village, and 
lived there until he immigrated to Erez Israel in 1938, where 
he eventually settled in Haifa. 

Shofman published his stories and articles in various pe- 
riodicals in Russia, Poland, Germany, Austria, England, and 
Israel. He also edited several literary journals. His collected 
writings first appeared in four volumes in 1927-35, and sub- 
sequently in a revised edition of four volumes (1946-52), to 
which a fifth was added in 1960. Shofman was awarded the 
Israel Prize for literature in 1957. 

Shofman’s writing is characterized by its conciseness 
and precision. His sentences are free of all literary embellish- 
ment and make no attempt at being dramatic; Jacob *Fich- 
mann commented that “in their utter lucidity and strict pre- 
cision they resemble scientific definitions.” Even Shofman’s 
metaphors are generally confined to an adverb or an adjec- 
tive of not more than one or two words. Consequently, his 
narrative thrust depends on subtle innuendo and symbolic 
implications. 

Shofman’s stories have no plot in the ordinary sense. 
There is no real sequence of events; the stories consist rather 
of a succession of hurried utterances and episodic actions with 
no apparent close connection between them. Only as the nar- 
rative unfolds does it become evident that the actions and ut- 
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terances related by the author are more than episodic. Events 
are governed by the iron laws of destiny; they are a necessary 
outcome of past action, as well as an omen for what may come 
to pass in the future. 

Shofman’s own history of wanderings comes out clearly 
in his stories and articles. But at the same time he writes in 
a somewhat depersonalized fashion, and consequently his 
works seem to encompass the many turning points in Jew- 
ish life in the 20 century: the collapse of Jewish tradition in 
Russia during the pre-World War 1 period, and the concep- 
tual vacuum, rootlessness, and depression which overcame 
the Jews as a result; the counterwave of faith in the socialist 
revolution which initially swept away a part of Jewish youth, 
but which after the 1905 pogroms ended largely in despair; the 
further moral and spiritual decline which came about in the 
wake of World War 1 and increasing antisemitism during the 
interwar period and World War 11; and the Jewish immigra- 
tion to Erez Israel, the State of Israel, and the life of the Jew 
as he attempted to free himself of the marks of degeneration 
and moral collapse. 

The sociocultural nature of Shofman’s themes constitutes 
the implicit rather than the explicit element in his writings. As 
seen from an external viewpoint, Shofman’s hero is generally 
a total individualist ruled by desires on the one hand, and on 
the other hand by hidden forces which are apparently imper- 
ceptible to the human intellect. At times he struggles against 
these forces and at times he surrenders to them. At times he 
is passive and at times active. However, his existence, living 
as he does a gloomy and commonplace life, is almost always a 
marginal one. Depression, illness, degradation, the fear both 
of life and of death seem to thrust the hero into the position 
of being activated rather than acting; and in consequence of 
his experience he normally thinks of and cares for no one 
but himself. On the rare occasions when he does act for the 
benefit of society, even when he dies for it, he is in actual fact 
impelled by some hidden force, the significance of which he 
does not understand. 

Shofman developed his own particular view of aesthet- 
ics in both his narrative and his meditative writings, and he 
demanded the same standards from others. His articles on lit- 
erature and literary criticism, some of which were published in 
the series Sirtutei Peham (“Charcoal Drawings”) and Shetayim 
Shalosh Shurot (“Two or Three Lines”), set out his convictions, 
often in a strongly polemical tone. On the other hand, when a 
work under review appeared to conform to his own standards, 
Shofman was generous with his praise. 

For English translations of his works see Goell, Bibliog- 
raphy, 1505, 2465-85. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Fichmann, Benei Dor (1952), 104-22; J. 
Klausner, Yozerim u-Vonim, 2 (1929), 208-22; S. Zemach, Massah u- 
Vikkoret (1954), 53-71; M. Ribalow, Sefer ha-Massot (1928), 105-29; I. 
Rabinovitz, Ha-Sipporet ha-Ivrit Mehappeset Gibbor (1967), 91-100; 
Waxman, Literature, 4 (1960), 105-8; G. Katznelson, in: Moznayim, 33 
(1960), 246-55; M. Gil, ibid., 261-67. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Gov- 
rin, “Zikkat Yezirato shel Shofman la-Mikra,’ in: Karmelit, 16 (1970), 
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61-84; S. Ben-David, “Idialism ve-Realizm bi-Yzirat G. Shofman; in: 
Gazit, 26:9-12 (1970), 7-9; M. Ovadyahu, “G. Shofman, Aman ha- 
Sippur ha-Kazar, in: Bitzaron, 63 (1972), 285-88; G. Shaked, Ha-Sip- 
poret ha-Ivrit, 1 (1977), 385-403; S. Schmidt, Demuyyot ha-Nashim 
be-Sippurei Berdyczewski ve-Shofman (1978); N. Govrin, Me-Ofek 
el Ofek: Gershon Shofman - Hayyav vi-Yezirato (1983); Y. Even, Ha- 
Prozah ha-Ivrit be-Dor Bialik (1984); H. Barzel, Hazon ve-Hizzayon 
(1988); H. Herzig, Ha-Sippur ha-Ivri be-Reshit ha-Meah ha-Esrim 
(1992); A. Holtzman, “Madua Heedimu Penei ha-Nahar?” in: Zafon, 


7 (2004), 51-59. 
[Gideon Katznelson] 


SHOHAM (Heb. on, “Onyx”), town in central Israel. The 
town is located near Ben-Gurion Airport, halfway between 
Jerusalem and Tel Aviv. It was founded in 1993 and is under 
constant expansion, with an area of 5.2 sq. mi (13.5 sq. km.) 
and a 2002 population of 15,600. Its growth rate is one of the 
highest in Israel - 7% a year. The development of the town 
has been characterized by emphasis on environmental is- 
sues. It has around 60 acres of parkland utilizing a special 
water-saving system for watering. Every year Shoham hosts 
an Arts Festival during Sukkot and an International Moun- 
tain Bike Race in memory of Yitzhak *Rabin, late prime min- 
ister of Israel. 
WEBSITE: www.shoham.muni.il. 
[Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 


SHOHAM (Polakevich), MATTITYAHU MOSHE (1893- 
1937), Hebrew poet and playwright. Born in Warsaw, and or- 
phaned at an early age, Shoham was educated by his grand- 
father and uncle. He studied foreign languages and secular 
literature largely on his own. In 1930 he went to Palestine, but 
being unable to earn a livelihood, returned to Poland two years 
later. He served for three years as chairman of the Hebrew Au- 
thors’ Association of Poland, and helped to edit its biweekly 
publication Ammudim; he also lectured at the Institute of Jew- 
ish Studies in Warsaw. Most of Shoham’s poems, plays, and es- 
says were published in Ha-Tekufah, Moznayim, Gilyonot, and 
Ketuvim. Only two of his works appeared in book form dur- 
ing his lifetime - Zor vi- Yrushalayim (1933) and Elohei Barzel 
Lo Taaseh Lekha (1937). His other works were published in 
collected form in 1965. 


Lyric Poems 

Shoham began his literary career by writing lyric and dramatic 
poems, his main themes being love and the biblical past. His 
vocabulary and style are archaic, and he frequently employs 
exotic figures of speech and highly dramatic symbolism. The 
power of Shoham’s poems lies in their densely packed lines 
and in the depth of their mythic conception. This is apparent 
even in his early lyric cycles, such as “Shulamit” (Ha-Tekufah, 
4, 1919), “Negohot” (ibid., 7, 1920), “Kazir” (ibid., 9, 1921), and 
“Peret” (ibid., 19, 1923). The pervasive theme in these poems 
is sensual, primitive love, which is invariably linked to the 
recurrent cycle of time. A broad mythical conception of love 
and human life also dominates the poems “Ahavah” (Ha-Teku- 
fah, 22, 1924) and “Gadish” (Moznayim, 3, 1931), and the prose 
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poems “El ha-Malkah” (Ha-Tekufah, 6, 1920) and “Nedudim” 
(ibid., 8, 1921). 

Most of Shoham’s longer poems are based largely upon 
a mythical conception of Jewish history. In “Kedem” (Ha- 
Tekufah, 14-15, 1922) and “Ur Kasdim” (ibid., 26-27, 1930), the 
dramatic tension springs from the polarity between East and 
West. Shoham’s view is that the salvation of Western man in 
general, and of the Jew in particular, depends upon his return 
to the Orient and the renewal of the supremacy of the Ori- 
ent. In the war between light and darkness (Ormazd and Ah- 
riman), light will ultimately triumph (“Kedem”) and Nimrod 
will regain his place in the world (“Ur Kasdim”). In “Erez Yis- 
rael” (Ha-Tekufah, 27, 29, 1935, 1936), the tension arises from 
the poet’s confrontation with the myth-strewn landscape of 
Palestine. Exceptionally interesting are his poetic essays To 
Scatter and to Winnow dealing mainly with historiosophic 
problems of Jewish existence and aspects of poetry. 


Dramatic Poems 

Shoham is regarded as one of the major dramatists in He- 
brew literature. His four verse plays deal with biblical themes 
against the background of eternal Jewish problems; and they 
are all characterized by the author's predilection for making 
the protagonists embrace opposing views of historical destiny. 
Shoham’s first play, Yeriho (“Jericho,” Ha-Tekufah, 20, 1924), 
is a dramatization of the fall of Jericho. The chief characters, 
Achan, a Hebrew, and Rahab of Jericho, are drawn to one an- 
other. Their love, perhaps, is a symbol of the attraction be- 
tween the decadent culture of Jericho and the vigorous, vital 
Hebrew culture of the desert. Achan is the hero of the play, 
while Phinehas the priest, who condemns him to death be- 
cause of his love for a foreign woman, is its villain. Shoham 
suggests that the salvation of the young nation depends upon 
the merging of the two cultures. At the close of the play, El- 
dad and Medad, the spiritual heirs of Moses, proclaim that the 
nation’s message is not narrow and chauvinistic, like that of 
Phinehas, but universal, promising redemption for all. 

In Bilam (“Balaam,” Ha-Tekufah, 23-25, 1928, 1929), Sho- 
ham presents in a favorable light the liaison between Zimri 
the Hebrew and Kozbi the Midianite woman, a relationship 
forbidden by the priest. Phinehas, who opposes the union, is 
rebuffed by Moses who approves the love of the young people. 
Subsequently, however, the couple is murdered by the fanati- 
cal priest. But the basic theme of the play is found in its sub- 
plot - the conflict between Balaam, the prophet of darkness, 
and Moses, the prophet of light, and Balaam’s final “regenera- 
tion out of sin” Balaam had grown up together with Moses, 
and had become estranged from him out of envy; but before 
Balaam’s death he is redeemed from his darkness and accepts 
the teachings of his friend. Balaam’s blessing is interpreted 
as the triumph of the inner light in his heart over the dark- 
ness which had engulfed him. The structure of the play, with 
its two plots, is complex. The action centers on the main plot 
(Kozbi - Zimri), which is largely a drama of intrigue, while 
the subplot is unfolded in Balaam’s long discursive soliloquies. 
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These soliloquies tend to weaken the dramatic effect of the 
play, but they undoubtedly add to its poetry. 

Zor vi- Yrushalayim (“Tyre and Jerusalem,” 1933; new edi- 
tion 1992) was written during the author's stay in Erez Israel - 
an experience which appears to have considerably altered his 
views on the relations between Jews and gentiles. In the ear- 
lier plays, these had been presented as relations of attraction, 
but they are now regarded as relations of dissociation. There 
can be no bond between Elijah the prophet and Jezebel, for 
she belongs to a foreign culture; and Elisha, who had initially 
courted Jezebel, dissociates himself from her when he receives 
the tidings of redemption. Ahikar, the prophet of Tyre, pre- 
dicts that the culture of Tyre will not prevail over the culture 
of Israel until there is a “marriage” between El and Astarte; but 
the central theme of the play is the uniqueness of the Hebrew 
nation. No longer is the emphasis upon the tragic attachment 
which overpowers the heroes despite the taboos of society; it 
has shifted to the dramatic self-denial of Elisha, who conquers 
his impulses and rejects the temptations of Jezebel in favor of 
his spiritual ideal. The play also marks a considerable techni- 
cal advance: there are fewer discursive elements, the dialogue 
is much more alive, and there is an increase in the use of dra- 
matic techniques such as mime, crowd scenes, and shifts in 
the dramatic viewpoint. 

Elohei Barzel Lo Taaseh Lekha (“Thou shalt not make to 
thyself molten gods,” 1937) represents a remarkable change 
in Shoham’s methods and outlook. The allegorical elements 
hinted at in Bilam now take precedence over the symbolic 
elements characteristic of the previous plays. Alongside the 
mythical characters, who represent concepts of nation and 
race, stand the two protagonists, Abraham and Gog, person- 
ifying two historical ideas - Abraham, the prophetic ideal of 
social salvation, and Gog, the racist concept that all breeds 
must be subjugated to the northern race. Echoes of the doc- 
trine of Aryanism and Nazism are clearly discernible in the 
course of their struggle; this topicality leads to the appear- 
ance of numerous anachronisms, as for example a cannon. 
The common man (represented by Lot), who is crushed be- 
tween the two opposing forces, feels that he must give up all 
hope of redemption in the distant future, for to struggle for it 
in this life can be disastrous. Here Shoham shows his prefer- 
ence for the insignificant, unimaginative Western man, rather 
than for the promulgators of lofty ideas, the implementation 
of which can lead to catastrophe. Technically, the latter is the 
most complex of his works, combining a plot of love and in- 
trigue, involving Sarah, Hagar, and Lot’s daughters, played out 
under the allegorical superstructure of the relentless struggle 
between Abraham and Gog. 

Shoham’s work is a mixture of primitive archaism and 
ideological expressionism. His archaic language and long re- 
flective passages render his plays totally unsuitable for the 
stage; but his ideological passion, linked to a profoundly imag- 
inative conception of historical situations, his original style, 
and his complex outlook have secured him a central place in 
the history of Hebrew drama and poetry. Although most of 
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two sons, KARL, EDLER VON ARTENEGG (1824-1912), an art 
patron, and RUDOLE (1837-1906), one of the leading beet sugar 
manufacturers in Moravia. With his cousin Richard Lieber, 
Rudolf published a highly regarded book on price theory (Un- 
tersuchungen ueber die Theorie des Preises, 1889; repr. 1993). 
He entered the Moravian Diet in 1871 and the Austrian Parlia- 
ment in 1873, and became spokesman of the German Liberal 
Party. From 1900 he was a member of the Vienna communal 
board. Rudolf was a member of the parliamentary commis- 
sion investigating the antisemitic riots of *Holesov in 1899. 
HEINRICH (1835-1886), who was baptized, was also a member 
of this family. He taught medicine at Vienna University, was a 
dermatologist, and wrote many works on the subject. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Gomperz, Essays und Erinnerungen (1905), 
4-6; W. Mueller, Urkundliche Beitraege zur Geschichte der maehrischen 
Judenschaft (1903), 13-22; J. Winter, Fuenfzig Jahre eines Hauses (1934); 
Schumpeter, in: ESs, 2 (1930), 317. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Niehans 
and St. Jaeggi, Rudolf Auspitz und Richard Lieben... (1993). 
[Meir Lamed / Marcus Pyka (2"¢ ed.)] 


AUSTER, DANIEL (1893-1962), Israeli lawyer and mayor of 
Jerusalem. Auster, who was born in Stanislav (then Western 
Galicia), studied law in Vienna, graduated in 1914, and moved 
to Palestine. During World War 1 he served in the Austrian 
expeditionary force headquarters in Damascus, where he as- 
sisted Arthur *Ruppin in sending financial help from Con- 
stantinople to the starving yishuv. After the war he established 
a law practice in Jerusalem that represented several Jewish- 
Arab interests, and served as secretary of the Legal Depart- 
ment of the Zionist Commission (1919-20). In 1934 Auster was 
elected a Jerusalem councillor; in 1935 he was appointed dep- 
uty mayor of Jerusalem; and in 1936-38 and 1944-45 he was 
acting mayor. Auster represented the Jewish case against the 
internationalization of Jerusalem brought before the United 
Nations in 1947-48. In 1948 Auster (who represented the 
Progressive Party) was elected mayor of Jerusalem, the first 
to hold that office in an independent Israel. Auster held the 
post until 1951. He also served as a member of the Provisional 
Council of Israel in 1948. He headed the Israel United Nations 
Association from its inception until his death. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tidhar, 1 (1947), 165-6. 
[Isaac Abraham Abbady] 


AUSTER, PAUL (1947- ), U.S. writer. Born in New Jersey, 
Auster studied at Columbia University, and after receiving his 
M.A. became a merchant seaman, spending the years from 
1971 to 1974 in France. His early notable work encompasses 
translations and poetry, for example, A Little Anthology of 
Surrealist Poems (1972) and Unearth: Poems, 1970-1972 (1974). 
Auster — as well as critics - has pointed out his multiple lit- 
erary heritages: Jabes, Kafka, Blanchot (whom Auster trans- 
lated), Hawthorne, and Hamsun, to name but a few. Running 
throughout most of his works is a quest for certainty, and if 
not that, at least the demarcation of a figure or event bestow- 
ing a putative coherence upon history and memory. 
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He recounted to Adam Begley, in the latter’s “Case of the 
Brooklyn Symbolist” (New York Times, August 30, 1992), that 
1979 was a shattering year: “I had run into a wall with my work. 
I was blocked and miserable, my marriage was falling apart, 
I had no money, I was finished.” The death of Auster’s father 
opened up, for the “blocked” author, both the possibilities of 
writing a memoir as well as questions about fiction’s capac- 
ity to recount the world by accounting for itself. His search 
for his father’s self, and the recovery of the past, is found in 
‘The Invention of Solitude (1982), which suggest the roles that 
chance, the violation of expectation, and the power of mem- 
ory play in literature’s creation of order which is, nonetheless, 
paradoxical. Heraclitus provided Auster’s epigraph as well as 
a clue to much of his later writing: “In searching out the truth 
be ready for the unexpected, for it is difficult to find and puz- 
zling when you find it” 

Auster’s novels, making much of the self in its relation 
to others, as well as to its own nature, offer dazzling inven- 
tiveness, a taste for a metaphysical playfulness, and often de- 
spair regarding the limits of writing and cognition. His major 
works are “The New York Trilogy” consisting of City of Glass 
(1985), Ghosts (1986), and The Locked Room (1986); The Mu- 
sic of Chance (1990); Leviathan (1992); and Mr. Vertigo (1994). 
His screenplays can be found in Three Films: Smoke, Blue in 
the Face, and Lulu on the Bridge (2003). His Collected Prose 
appeared in 2003; his Collected Poems in 2004. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Springer, A Paul Auster Sourcebook (2001); 
I. Shiloh, Paul Auster and Postmodern Quest (2002); J. Tabbi, Cogni- 
tive Fictions (2002); H. Bloom (ed.), Paul Auster (2004). 


[Lewis Fried (2"4 ed.)] 


AUSTERLITZ (Cz. Slavkov u Brna; also Nové Sedlice; Ger. 
Neu-Sedlitz), town in S. Moravia, now the Czech Republic, 
famous as the site of Napoleon's victory in 1806. Its Jewish 
community was one of the oldest in Moravia. It had a ceme- 
tery dating from the 12" century and is first mentioned as the 
place of origin of Moses b. Tobiah, whose Sefer ha-Minhagim 
is dated 1294; about the same time the existence of a yeshivah 
there is mentioned. In 1567 the sale of houses between Jews 
and Gentiles was prohibited, and its Jews owned fields. There 
were 65 houses in Jewish ownership in Austerlitz before the 
Thirty Years’ War (1618-48), and 30 after it. In 1662 and 1722 
the Moravian synod (see *Landesjudenschaft) convened there, 
and the “shai” (311 = 8") takkanot were signed there. At the 
end of the 17‘ century the destruction of the Jewish ceme- 
tery was ordered. Most of the Jewish quarter, with the syna- 
gogue, was burnt down in 1762 and all the Moravian com- 
munities contributed toward its reconstruction. Seventy-two 
families were authorized to reside in Austerlitz in 1798 (see 
*Familiants). A new synagogue was built in 1857, at which 
time the Jewish population was 544. In 1905 there was an out- 
break of antisemitic riots. There were only 66 Jews living in 
Austerlitz in 1930. Under the Nazi occupation they were de- 
ported to Theresienstadt in 1942, and from there to Auschwitz. 
Synagogue equipment was sent to the Central Jewish Mu- 
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his characters are symbolic, the ideological and emotional ten- 
sion between them generates a powerful dramatic atmosphere 
which does not depend on theatrical success alone. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Cohen, in: M. Shoham, Ketavim, 1 (1964), 
7-178; G. Shaked, The Hebrew Historical Drama in the Twentieth 
Century (1970); idem, in: Scripta Hierosolymitana, 19 (1967), 16-38; 
R. Kartun-Blum, From Tyre to Jerusalem, the Literary World of Mat- 
tityahu Shoham (1969); J. Oren, Iyyunim be-“Zor vi-Yrushalayim” le- 
M. Shoham (1967), incl. Bibliography. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. 
Shaked, Al Sheloshah Mahazot (1968); R. Kartun-Blum, “Mahut ha- 
Shirah be-Mahshavto shel Shoham, in: Moznayim, 28 (1969), 43-473 
H. Barzel, “Yezarim ve-Ideot be-Mahazotav shel Shoham; in: Bamah, 
48-49 (1971), 35-45; E. Wolfin, “Hidushei Milim be Mahazotav shel 
Shoham, in: Ha-Ivrit ve-Ahyoteha, 2-3 (2003), 191-204. 


[Gershon Shaked] 


SHOHAM, SHLOMO-GIORA (1929-— ), Israeli criminolo- 
gist. Shoham was one of first scholars to study criminal youth, 
the effectiveness of laws against crimes, drug abuse, and the 
personality traits of traffic offenders. He was born in Lithu- 
ania and moved to Israel with his parents in 1935. In 1953 he 
received an LL.M. and in 1960 an LL.D. from the Hebrew Uni- 
versity of Jerusalem, School of Law, in law and criminology. 
He studied for a doctorate at Cambridge in 1958-59. In 1961 
he began to teach at Bar-Ilan University and in 1965 served as 
associate professor at both Bar-Ilan and Tel Aviv universities. 
In 1969 he became head of the Institute of Criminology and 
Criminal Justice at Tel Aviv University and a year later became 
full professor. He also taught at Harvard, the Sorbonne, and 
Oxford universities. In addition to his academic work, Sho- 
ham was assistant district attorney in Jerusalem, assistant to 
the state attorney, and criminological advisor to the Israeli 
Ministries of Justice and Internal Security. In 1973 he lost his 
son, Giora, in the Yom Kippur War, and from that time ap- 
pended his son’s name to his own. Among his many books are 
Rebellion, Creativity and Revelation (1985); Valhalla, Calvary 
and Auschwitz, in German (1987); The Bridge to Nothingness: 
Gnosis, Kabbala and Existentialism (1988); God as the Shadow 
of Man (2000); and Art, Crime and Madness (2002). Shoham 
was awarded the Israel Prize in 2003 for criminology. 


[Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 


SHOHAT, AVRAHAM BEIGA (1936- ), Israeli politician, 
member of the Knesset since the Eleventh Knesset. Born in 
Tel Aviv, he served in the 1pF as a paratrooper in 1956-57. 
He was a member of kibbuz Nahal Oz. In 1957-61 he studied 
construction engineering at the Technion in Haifa, serving 
as chairman of the Students Council there. In 1961-63 Sho- 
hat was a member of a team headed by Arie Lova *Eliav that 
planned the town of Arad in the Negev. In 1963-67 he was the 
regional director of Solel-Boneh in Arad and the Dead Sea 
area, and in 1967-89 he was head of the Arad Local Council. 
For part of this period he served as deputy chairman of the 
Local Government Center and as chairman of its Develop- 
ment Town Committee. 
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In 1985 Shohat ran the *Israel Labor Party census. He en- 
tered the Eleventh Knesset in May 1988, instead of Mk Aharon 
Harel, who resigned. He was chosen to head the Labor Party 
election staff in the elections to the Twelfth Knesset later that 
year. In the Twelfth Knesset he served first as chairman of the 
Economics Committee and then as the chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee until February 1991. He then drew up the 
Labor Party economic platform for the elections to the Thir- 
teenth Knesset, which defined those areas in which the gov- 
ernment should be involved in the economy. In this platform 
the Labor Party for the first time accepted the need to privatize 
a portion of the government-owned corporations. 

In the primaries for the Labor Party leadership held in 
February 1992, Shohat supported Yitzhak *Rabin, and in the 
government formed by Rabin after the elections, he was ap- 
pointed minister of finance. In the period that he served as 
minister of finance, the rate of growth of the economy accel- 
erated and unemployment fell. This was largely due to prog- 
ress in the peace process, an end to most aspects of the Arab 
boycott, the establishment of diplomatic relations with both 
China and India, and the reestablishment of diplomatic rela- 
tions with many states that had broken off relations after the 
Six-Day War or Yom Kippur War. However, there was a serious 
deterioration in Israel’s trade deficit, and the rate of inflation 
started to rise in 1995. At the end of 1994, Shohat planned to 
introduce a tax on stock-market earnings, but owing to pres- 
sure from business circles, he withdrew the plan. 

In the Fourteenth Knesset, when Labor returned to op- 
position, Shohat served as the Labor coordinator in the Fi- 
nance Committee. After the election of Ehud *Barak as prime 
minister and after election to the Fifteenth Knesset in 1999, 
Shohat was once again appointed minister of finance. Fol- 
lowing Shas’s resignation from the government, Shohat also 
served as minister of national infrastructures. In his dual ca- 
pacity as minister of finance and national infrastructures, 
Shohat managed to gain support against staunch opposition 
from senior Finance Ministry officials for the idea of resolving 
Israel’s chronic water shortages by starting to plan desalina- 
tion plants along the Mediterranean. Shohat was not chosen to 
serve as one of Labor's ministers in the government formed by 
Ariel *Sharon in 2001, nor was he chosen to serve as a minister 
when Labor joined Sharon's second Government in 2005. 

In the Sixteenth Knesset he served as chairman of the 
Joint Committee for the Defense Budget. 


[Susan Hattis Rolef (2"¢ ed.)] 


SHOHAT, ELIEZER (1874-1971), Second Aliyah pioneer, 
a founder of *Ha-Poel ha-Zair. Born in Liskova, Belorussia, 
Shohat settled in Erez Israel in 1904. He began work in Petah 
Tikvah as one the first laborers of the Second Aliyah and 
founded Ha-Poel ha-Zair along with eight other pioneers 
(1905). He was one of the first Jewish laborers to enter Galilee 
(1906), became a founding member (1907) of Ha-Horesh (the 
first Jewish laborers’ association in Galilee), a worker at Umm 
Juni (Deganyah) in 1910, a founder of the Galilee labor federa- 
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tion (1911), a member of the labor group at Merhavyah in 1911 
(which resulted in his imprisonment at Acre), and a founder 
of the first moshav ovedim, Nahalal (1921). He was a member 
of the Asefat ha-Nivharim. Shohat elaborated the labor move- 
ment ideology based on Jewish national and moral values. He 
compiled and edited labor movement literature, notably Pirkei 
Ha-Poel ha-Za’ir (13 vols., coedited with Hayyim Shurer), and 
edited the writings of labor leaders, including three volumes of 
the writings of A.D. *Gordon (coedited with S.H. *Bergman). 
His articles, speeches, and letters were published in Bi-Netivei 
Avodah (19677). He was a brother of Israel *Shochat. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Sheva, Shevet ha-Noazim (1969). 
[Yosef Shapiro] 


SHOHETMAN, BARUCH (1890-1956), Hebrew bibliogra- 
pher. Born in Podolia, Shohetman emigrated to Palestine at 
the end of 1925. From 1927, he worked in the National Library 
of Jerusalem, especially with the bibliographical quarterly Kir- 
jath Sepher, and published essays and articles on historical, 
literary, and bibliographical subjects. A great part of his work 
was devoted to the history of Russian Jewry over the last gen- 
erations, a field in which he was one of the leading experts. 
He published, with explanatory notes, hundreds of letters of 
various authors (including those of Ahad Ha-Am, M. Ussish- 
kin and S. Dubnow). He also published many bibliographical 
notes (most of them anonymously) in Kirjath Sepher as well 
as bibliographies to the works of Herzl, V.A. Tcherikover, B. 
Dinur, D. Shimoni, H.N. Bialik, N.H. Tur-Sinai (Torczyner), 
Tchernichowsky, and S.H. Bergman. For a detailed listing of 
his bibliographical work, see Shunami, Bibl. Shohetman was 
killed when Jordanian soldiers opened fire at a group of ar- 
chaeologists visiting the settlement of Ramat Rahel. 


[Getzel Kressel] 


SHOLAL (Sulal), ISAAC (d. 1524), last Egyptian *nagid. 
Although of Spanish ancestry, by the early 15" century and 
perhaps even earlier Sholal’s direct forebears were residing in 
Tlemcen, *Algeria. During the latter half of the 15" century 
Sholal himself resided in *Egypt, where he actively engaged 
in the grain trade and other pursuits. In 1502 he inherited the 
office of nagid from his uncle/brother-in-law Jonathan (Na- 
than) *Sholal, serving in this capacity until the Ottoman con- 
quest in 1517, which saw the termination of the negidate. Vari- 
ous sources indicate that Isaac Sholal was intensely involved in 
the affairs of the *Jerusalem and *Safed communities as well 
as the Syrian communities on several levels. During his tenure 
as nagid he made a significant contribution to intellectual life 
in Jerusalem in the form of massive material support for two 
yeshivot. One reopened at his initiative, and he founded the 
other. Sholal also supported the Sephardi yeshivah in Safed. 
In addition, by promulgating regulations through the agency 
of his court, Sholal took steps aimed at legislating social is- 
sues in the Jerusalem community. In early 1517 Sholal came 
to Eretz Israel and settled in Jerusalem, but he was then an 
impoverished man, no longer able to contribute financially to 
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the upkeep of the yeshivot. Nonetheless, in Jerusalem Sholal 
continued to exercise spiritual influence. He belonged to a 
circle of individuals who engaged in pietistic practices aimed 
at hastening redemption. He himself prescribed vigils “to pray 
and undergo privation for the sake of all our brethren in the 
Diaspora.’ Ever attuned to the incipient signs of the Messiah's 
approach, Sholal evinced particular interest in individuals who 
claimed descent from the Ten Tribes. Sources from the early 
1520s indicate that he hosted individuals claiming such an- 
cestry in Jerusalem and earlier in Egypt as well. Sholal’s scho- 
lastic achievements and status among the Jerusalem halakh- 
ists are reflected in several of the halakhic decisions extant in 
Kuntres Hiddushei Dinim and in his correspondence with his 
contemporaries in Egypt and Jerusalem. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. David, “Le-Toledot Benei Mishpahat Sholal 
be-Mizrayim ve-Eretz Israel be-Sof ha-Tekufah ha-Mamlukit ve-Reshit 
ha-Tekufah ha-Ottomanit, Le-Or Mismakhim Hadashim min ha- 
Genizah; in: A. Mirsky, A. Grossman, and Y. Kaplan (eds.), Galut 
ahar Golah; Mehkarim be-Toledot Am Yisrael Mugashim le-Professor 
H. Beinart (1988), 374-414; idem, “Meoravutam shel Aheronei ha-Ne- 
gidim be-Mitzrayim be-Inyanah shel ha-Kehilah ha-Yehudit be-Eretz 
Israel? in: Te’udah, 15 (1999), 293-332; idem, Shaalu Shelom Yerusha- 
layim (2003), 171-79, 188-97. 

[Abraham David (24 ed.)] 


SHOLAL, NATHAN (Jonathan) HA-KOHEN (1437-1502), 
one of the last negidim in Egypt. Sholal was born in Tlemcen 
(Algeria) to a family of Talmud scholars. He emigrated to It- 
aly and from there to Erez Israel, settling in *Jerusalem before 
1471 (or slightly earlier). Heavy taxation and the high-handed 
attitude of its leaders, the elders (zekenim), oppressed the Jew- 
ish community in Jerusalem and many left, including Nathan 
Sholal (not before 1481), and went to Egypt. In about 1484 he 
was appointed *nagid, a post he held until his death. He ren- 
dered great assistance to Obadiah of *Bertinoro when the 
latter immigrated to Erez Israel in 1488. According to various 
sources, he was a man well-versed in rabbinic law and with 
an aristocratic bearing. In his capacity as Egyptian nagid, he 
also had the Jewish communities in Erez Israel (especially in 
Jerusalem) under his hegemony. He fulfilled the task of judge 
but owned property which he had acquired through trade. 
He was succeeded as nagid by his nephew and brother-in- 
law Isaac *Sholal. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. David, “Le-Toledot Benei Mishpahat Sholal 
be-Mitzrayim ve-Erez Israel be-Sof ha-Tekufah ha-Mamlukit ve-Reshit 
ha-Tekufah ha-Ottemanit, le-Or Mismakhim Hadashim min ha- 
Genizah, in: A. Mirsky, A. Grossman, and Y. Kaplan (eds.), Galut 
ahar Golah; Mehkarim be-Toledot Am Yisrael Mugashim le-Professor 
H. Beinart (1988), 374-76, 383-89, 395, 397-407; idem, “Meoravutam 
shel Aheronei ha-Negidim be-Mitzrayim be-Inyanah shel ha-Kehilah 
ha-Yehudit be-Eretz Israel? in: Te’udah, 15 (1999), 296-97, 303-11; idem, 
Shaalu Shelom Yerushalayim (2003), 171-79, 188-97. 


[Eliyahu Ashtor / Abraham David (2"¢ ed.)] 


SHOLEM ZOKHOR (Heb. 133 D12; shalom zakhar; “peace 
to the male child”), name of a traditional home ceremony held 
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on the first Friday evening after the birth of a boy. In some 
communities it is held on the eve of *circumcision. Besides 
Sholem Zokhor it is also called Vigil or Vakhnakht (Isserles 
to Sh. Ar. yD 265:12). For the Sholem Zokhor, relatives and 
friends gather at the home of the child’s parents in order to 
congratulate them. After reciting the *Shema, the blessing 
from Genesis 48:16 and diverse psalms, as well as appropriate 
prayers, are said for the welfare of the mother and the newborn 
boy. The guests are served drinks, cakes, and fruits; in some 
places also lentils and chick-peas. Lentils, due to their round 
shape, symbolize the ever-recurring cycle of birth and decay. 
They are meant to be a consolation. The moments of sadness 
of the occasion are steeped in folklore which holds that the 
child has forgotten the holy Torah which he was taught in 
heaven before his birth. In Oriental communities, this cer- 
emony is also called Shasha or Blada and includes the recital 
of special prayers and aggadic readings (from such books as 
Berit Olam (1948) or Berit Yizhak (Amsterdam, 1719) in honor 
of the prophet *Elijah, the patron of the child at circumcision. 
The origin of the Sholem Zokhor ceremony, the participation 
in which is considered a mitzvah, is to be found in the Tal- 
mud where joy is expressed at the birth of a male child (“ifa 
boy is born, peace comes to the world” (Nid. 31b)). In some 
communities, this ceremony is also called Yeshuat ha-Ben, or 
Shevuat ha-Ben, or simply Ben Zokhor (see Sanh. 32b, BK 80a, 
and Tos. ibid., s.v. le-vei). 

See *Birth. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenstein, Dinim, 417-18; H. Schauss, The 
Lifetime of a Jew (1950), 42, 56. 


SHOMER (pseudonym of Nahum Meyer Shaikevich; 1849- 
1905), Yiddish novelist, dramatist. Born in Nesvizh, Russia, 
Shomer settled in Pinsk. He began his literary career in the 
1870s with Hebrew translations from German in Ha-Meliz. 
Under the influence of Abraham Mapu and Kalman Schul- 
man, he wrote many Hebrew short stories and about 200 He- 
brew lyrics, which he later incorporated into his Yiddish tales. 
When he moved to Vilna, he was advised to write in Yiddish 
and soon became known for his popular novels, with which 
he achieved a mass appeal hitherto unprecedented in Yiddish 
letters. Before his literary career began, however, Shaikevich 
worked as a military contractor whose work took him to Bu- 
charest, where he met Abraham *Goldfaden. Impressed by 
Goldfaden’s Yiddish theater, Shaikevich began to write plays 
and organized his own theatrical troupe. When Yiddish per- 
formances were forbidden in Russia, he returned to Vilna and 
concentrated on fiction, sometimes making use of borrowed 
plots, in order to meet the demand of his ever-increasing au- 
dience. At the request of another theater troupe, Shaikevich 
moved to New York in 1889, where his plays were well re- 
ceived by both the audience and the Yiddish press. Artistic 
differences prompted Shaikevich to leave the theater and be- 
gin publishing his own literary journals. Meant to serve both 
as edification and as entertainment for an unsophisticated 
readership, Shaikevich’s stories are filled with sentimental ele- 
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ments and fantastic themes, but also a sympathetic representa- 
tion of the Jewish masses and a happy ending. The enormous 
popularity of Shaikevich’s work spawned numerous imitators, 
although his style was reviled by his contemporary intellec- 
tuals. Led by *Sholem Aleichem (Sholem Rabinovitsh), de- 
tractors dubbed his potboiler fiction “Shomerism.” Attacks 
on “Shomerism” culminated famously in Sholem Aleichem’s 
1888 pamphlet entitled Shomers Mishpet (“The Shomer Ver- 
dict”). Shaikevich answered that devastating critique in the 
introductions to many of his novels; he was convinced that 
his books performed the valuable function of bringing ethical 
education to the Jewish masses whose general education had 
been neglected. Later, his work was more positively received; 
Soviet critics emphasized the educational service performed 
by his narratives in the struggle to improve the lot of Jewish 
victims of poverty and oppression. He is also credited with cre- 
ating a new Yiddish readership. According to his supporters, 
he developed the Yiddish audience later enjoyed by Sholem 
Aleichem, I-L. *Peretz, and others. Among his works are Di 
Ungliklikhe Libe (“Unhappy Love,’ 1882); Der Oytser oder der 
Kalter Gazlen (“The Treasure or the Cold Thief? 1884); Eyn 
Ungerikhter Glik (“Unexpected Luck,’ 1885); and Der Yid un 
di Grefin (“The Jew and the Countess,” 1892). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Niger, Geklibene shriftn: Sholem Aleykhem 
3 (1928), 20-6; Reyzen, Leksikon, 4 (1929), 758-808; A. Veviorka, 
Revizye (1931); S. Niger, Dertseyler un romanistn (1946), 84-95; R. 
Shomer-Bachelis, Unzer Foter Shomer (1950), incl. bibl.; Z. Zylberc- 
weig, Leksikon fun Yidishn Teater, 3 (1959), 2077-104; Waxman, Litera- 
ture (1960), 485-86; S. Liptzin, Flowering of Yiddish Literature (1963), 
83-86; C. Madison, Yiddish Literature (1968), 25, 29-30. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: S. Liptzin, A History of Yiddish Literature (1972), 53-54; 
J. Glatstein, Prost un Poshet (1978), 130-35; LNYL 8 (1981), 731-45; D. 
Miron, A Traveler Disguised (1996), 28-30, 253-55; E. Shulman, in: 
Yiddish, 13 (2003), 56-64. 
[Sarah B. Felsen and Jordan Finkin (24 ed.)] 


SHOMERIM (Heb. 07777107; “bailees”). 


Biblical Classification 

The law relating to a bailee (i.e., one who is entrusted with the 
money or chattels of another) is first given in the Torah (Ex. 
22:6-14) in several statements of principle from which have 
been deduced the three categories of bailee, known as the 
shomer hinnam, the shomer sakhar, and the shoel. 


THE SHOMER HINNAM. The shomer hinnam (031 Wiv; lit. 
“an unpaid bailee”) is based on the first case cited in the 
Torah of one who is given “money or stuff” to look after (Ex. 
22:6-8). Such a bailee is not liable to the owner in the event of 
the goods being stolen (and the thief not apprehended), pro- 
vided that he confirms on oath before the court that he had 
not embezzled or otherwise converted the goods to his own 
use (Jo shalah yado, lit. “not put forth his hand”). In fact, his 
duty of care is minimal and his liability is limited only to cases 
where loss resulted from his own negligence (cf. BM 3:10; Sh. 
Ar., HM 291:1). Thus, in the absence of proven negligence and 
subject to his taking the prescribed judicial oath, he would 
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also not be liable for loss caused by inevitable accident or un- 
foreseeable damage (i.e., *ones; Yad, Sekhirut, 1:2 and 3:1ff; 
Sh. Ar., HM 291:6 and 9). It was such leniency which led to 
this particular portion of the text being construed as relating 
to the shomer hinnam (Yad. loc cit. 1:2) compared with the 
higher duty of care imposed on the shomer sakhar (cf. Laws 
of Hammurapi, 125, 263-7). On the other hand, any bailee, 
even a shomer hinnam, who meddles with the deposited arti- 
cle without the owner’s authority is considered guilty of theft 
(i.e., larceny by conversion; see *Theft and Robbery) and is 
consequently liable for any subsequent loss. Indeed, accord- 
ing to Bet Shammai, the mere formulation of his intent to “put 
forth his hand,’ without his necessarily committing an actual 
act of conversion, suffices to render the bailee liable, but Bet 
Hillel does not extend the principle so far (BM 3:12; Yad, Gez- 
elah, 3:11; Sh. Ar., HM 292). 


THE SHOMER SAKHAR. ‘The shomer sakhar (13v 111; lit. 
“a paid bailee”) is derived from the second case in the Torah 
of one who is entrusted with “an ass, or an ox, or a sheep, 
or any beast, to keep, and it be hurt, or driven away...” (Ex. 
22:9-12). The fact that this case refers only to animals, whereas 
the previous case mentions “money or stuff? has been in- 
terpreted as drawing a distinction, not between the types of 
property deposited (cf. Philo, Spec. 4:35; Rashbam, Ex. 22:6), 
but between the types of bailment, since “the safekeeping of 
money or vessels is generally undertaken without payment 
[ie., shomer hinnam], whereas that of animals is undertaken 
for reward [i.e., shomer sakhar]” (Nahmanides to Ex. 22:6). 
In this case the bailee is liable in the event of the goods being 
stolen or lost (which is further authority for the conclusion 
that Scripture is here referring to a shomer sakhar), and he 
cannot be absolved even by taking the judicial oath, except in 
certain specific instances where accident was a contributory 
factor. However, liability could be avoided, on his taking the 
judicial oath, if loss resulted from the animal dying or being 
driven away (BM 7:8; Yad, Gezelah, 1:2; Sh. Ar., HM 303:1-2). 
The term “sakhar” has been given a wide interpretation, so 
as to include the receipt by the bailee of any benefit whatso- 
ever from the article deposited. Accordingly, an artisan who 
is entrusted with an article on which he is to exercise his craft 
for remuneration is deemed a shomer sakhar (BM 6:6; cf. BM 
43a; Shitah Mekubbezet BM 94a; Sefer ha-Hinnukh no. 59). 
However, during the talmudic period a rabbinical enactment 
specifically exempted a carrier from liability arising through 
his transportation of barrels “even though imposed on him in 
strict law... lest no person be willing to transport his neigh- 
bors barrel” (Yad, Sekhirut, 3:2). 


THE SHO’EL. The shoel (Oxiv, “borrower”) is explicitly men- 
tioned as the third type of bailee (Ex. 22:13-14), and on him 
is imposed the highest duty of care toward the owner of the 
article, since the bailee has borrowed it for his own benefit. 
He is therefore liable to make restitution in all cases of “dam- 
age or death,’ even though they are caused by inevitable acci- 
dent or other unforeseeable circumstances, as well as in cases 
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of theft or loss. Exceptionally, however, the shoe! may be able 
to avoid liability “if the owner of the article was with it at the 
time” - this being interpreted by the tannaim as referring to 
the case where the owner is borrowed or hired along with his 
animal or chattel (BM 8:1). The scope of this halakhah was 
extended to make it applicable in circumstances where the 
owner was with his property at the time the bailment was ac- 
cepted, though not necessarily when the loss or damage later 
occurred, and also in circumstances where the owner was 
hired by the shoel for purposes quite unconnected with the 
hiring of his property. Its application has even been extended 
to the other types of bailees (BM 95b; Yad, Sekhirut, 1:3 and 
Sheelah, 2; Sh. Ar, HM 291:28). This exemption of the shoel 
has been justified on the grounds that, in the circumstances 
mentioned, the owner would presumably take care to guard 
his own property (Sefer ha-Hinnukh no. 56; see also supple- 
ment to Torah Shelemah, 18 (1958), 187f.). 

The cited text of the Torah concludes with the following 
statement: “Tf it be a hireling, he loseth his hire” (Ex. 22:14). 
This has been construed as a continuation of the provisions 
relating to the shoel. However, the view of some scholars 
is that this phrase creates another category of bailee, distin- 
guishable from the unpaying borrower, which is called the 
sokher (“hirer”; Midrash ha-Gadol to Ex. 22:14 and Rashi 
thereto; see also H. Albeck, in: Sinai, 50 (1961/62), 103f.). 
However, the laws of the sokher do not appear to be eluci- 
dated in Scripture (cf. Laws of Hammurapi, 249) and the 
tannaim disputed the question whether such a bailee is to 
be treated as a shomer hinnam or a shomer sakhar (BM 938). 
Hence, “their laws [i.e., of bailees]... are three” (BM 93a; Yad, 
Sekhirut, 1:1). The halakhah was decided on the basis that the 
law of the sokher is that of the shomer sakhar (Yad, Sekhirut, 
1:2; Sh. Ar., HM 307:1). 


Measure of Damages 

Generally, the degree of a bailee’s liability in damages is pro- 
portionate to the degree of benefit he received from the bail- 
ment. Thus the shoel, who enjoys full use of the article bor- 
rowed, is fully liable; the shomer sakhar (and the sokher), who 
derives partial or indirect benefit, may take the judicial oath 
for a part and compensate for a part; and the shomer hinnam, 
who receives no benefit, may simply take the judicial oath and 
escape all liability (Tj, Shevu. 8:1; Tos. to Ket. 56a-b). 

The Torah lays down that a thief must compensate his 
victim by repaying either twice or four or five times the value 
of the stolen article (Ex. 22:3-8 and see *Theft and Robbery). 
Ifa bailee chooses to compensate the owner for an article sto- 
len during its bailment, rather than take the judicial oath, the 
thief, if later apprehended, must pay the stipulated double, 
four-or five-fold penalty directly to the bailee and not to the 
owner (BM 3:1; Yad, Sheelah, 8:1; Sh. Ar., HM 295:2). This rul- 
ing is based variously on scriptural authority (see Mekh. Sb-Y 
to 22:6; TJ, BM 3:1), on the principle of an assignment of rights 
by the owner to the bailee, and also on a rabbinical enactment 
(BM 34a: Sefer Keritut, 5:3, 165; Ritba, Nov. BM 34a). 
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The fact that certain types of property are referred to spe- 
cifically in the text (e.g., money, stuff, animals) led the sages 
to conclude that the laws of bailment are not intended to ap- 
ply to slaves, deeds, immovable property, consecrated prop- 
erty (hekdesh), and the property of idolaters (BM 4:9; BM 57b, 
58a; Yad, Sekhirut, 2:1; Sh. Ar., HM 301:1), although the rabbis 
especially provided for the bailee’s judicial oath to be taken in 
respect of consecrated property, lest such property “be treated 
lightly” (Yad, Sekhirut, 2:2). Nevertheless, the laws of bailment 
may be rendered applicable to the above-mentioned classes 
of property by way of a special undertaking to that effect (BM 
58a; Yad, loc. cit.; Sh. Ar., HM 301:4). 


Principles of Liability 

The *posekim are divided on the question of whether a bailee’s 
obligations, and thus his consequent liability to the owner, 
commence immediately when the agreement between the 
two parties is concluded, or only after a meshikhah (legal act 
of acquisition; see *Acquisition, Modes of) of the bailment 
(Sh. Ar, HM 291:5). A general rule, which is based on logical 
deduction, is that a bailee is not liable for damage caused to 
the bailment while it is being used for the purpose for which 
it was received, e.g., a cow borrowed as a beast of burden that 
dies of its labors (metah mehamat melakhah; BM 96b; Yad, 
Sheelah, 1:1; Sh. Ar., HM 340:1). 

A bailee who is able to safeguard his bailment with the 
help of others and fails to do so is considered negligent - a 
distinction being drawn between the respective duties of care 
owed by a shomer hinnam and a shomer sakhar (Yad, Sekhirut, 
3:6; Sh. Ar., HM 303:8). Any necessary expenses involved in 
safeguarding a bailment are recoverable even by the shomer 
hinnam from the owner, as there is no obligation to incur 
such expense. 

The laws of bailment may be expressly varied or excluded 
by agreement between the parties (BM 7:10); this view is even 
held by R. Meir, who considers it inapplicable in other le- 
gal contexts (BM 94a). The freedom of the parties to vary or 
exclude the general principles of the law is recognized even 
though the result may be to impose more stringent obliga- 
tions on the bailee (Yad, loc. cit. 2:9; Sh. Ar., HM 291:27, 296:6, 
and 305:4). 


Rights and Duties of a Bailee 

One bailee may not entrust his bailment to another (Tosef. BM 
3:1). If he does so and the bailment is lost or damaged, Rav 
held that the first bailee can only escape liability to the same 
extent as he would have been able to do had he retained the 
bailment, but R. Johanan held that he is liable even in the case 
of force majeure (BM 36a and Rashi thereto). Subsequently, 
this dispute was interpreted by Abbaye to mean that accord- 
ing to Rav there would be no liability even though a shomer 
sakhar entrusted his bailment to a shomer hinnam, whereas 
according to R. Johanan liability would arise even though a 
shomer hinnam entrusted his bailment to a shomer sakhar. 
Rava ruled finally that the halakhah should be in accordance 
with the opinion of R. Johanan - as explained by Abbaye - on 
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the grounds that, as no privity of contract existed between the 
owner and the second bailee, the former was not obliged to 
accept the latter’s judicial oath (BM 36a-b). Furthermore, the 
first bailee can avoid liability only if “inevitable accident” can 
be proved by independent witnesses (Yad, Sekhirut, 1:4; Sh. 
Ar., HM 291:26). 

If a bailment deteriorates while it is in the care of the 
bailee, he has a duty to inform the owner immediately, if the 
latter is available (Hai Gaon, Sefer ha-Mikkah ve-ha-Mimkar, 
ch. 6; Sh. Ar., HM 292:15). There is a dispute in the Mishnah 
over the bailee’s obligations when the owner is not available, 
some tannaim taking the view that “fruit, even if wasting, 
must not be touched,” while Simeon b. Gamaliel states that 
the “fruit” must be sold and its value thus preserved, but only 
at the direction of the court, i.e., not on the bailee’s own initia- 
tive (BM 3:6). In talmudic times this dispute was regarded as 
referring to a case where the rate of deterioration was normal 
for the type of article involved, but in a case where the rate of 
deterioration was excessive, all scholars agreed that the bailee 
had a duty to sell the bailment (BM 38a; Yad, Sheelah, 7:1; Sh. 
Ar., loc, cit.). Any such sale had to be to a third party and not 
by the bailee to himself, so as to avoid suspicion (Tosef., BM 
3:8; Pes. 13a; Yad, Sheelah, 7:5; Sh. Ar., HM 292:19). 

A bailee may be relieved of his responsibility if the owner 
refuses to accept the return of his property. A statement in the 
Mishnah, that an artisan is a shomer sakhar who becomes a 
shomer hinnam upon his offering to return the article against 
payment, was later interpreted to mean that an artisan who ex- 
pressly indicates to the owner that he wishes to be relieved of all 
responsibility for the article is thereafter exempted from any li- 
ability, even that imposed on a shomer hinnam (Rema, HM 306:1 
and Sma, ibid., n. 4). In the event of the owner being abroad, 
the bailee may be relieved of his obligations by depositing the 
article with the court, who will then appoint a trustee for it until 
the owner’s return (Yad, Sheelah, 7:12; Sh. Ar, HM 293:3). 

A bailee from whom a deposited article is stolen must 
take three judicial oaths, affirming: that he was not negligent 
as regards his bailment; that he did not “put forth his hand” 
to it (see above); and that it is no longer in his possession (BM 
6a and Rashi; Yad, Sheelah, 4:1; Sh. Ar., HM 295:2). However, it 
was prescribed that a bailee who is prepared to pay compen- 
sation must nevertheless take the third of these oaths, “lest he 
has set his eyes on the bailment” (BM 34b), although Maimo- 
nides limited the application of this ruling only to cases where 
the article was not normally available in the open market (Yad, 
loc. cit. 6:1; Sh. Ar., HM 305:1). 

A bailee who denies the existence of a bailment and com- 
mits perjury concerning it, but later admits to the truth, is 
obliged to compensate the owner to the extent of the article’s 
capital value plus a fifth, and must also bring a guilt offering 
(Lev. 5:20-26; Shevu. 5 and 8:3; and see *Oath). 


Modern Israel Law 


In the State of Israel the law of bailments is governed by the 
Bailees Law, 5727 — 1967, which closely follows the principles 
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of Jewish law as described above (see Divrei ha-Keneset, 49 
(1967), 2148f.). Thus, the three categories of bailee are simi- 
larly defined (sec. 1), each attracting a different (and increas- 
ing) degree of liability, determined by the degree of benefit 
received by the bailee (sec. 2, and see explanatory remarks in: 
Hazaot Hok, no. 676 (1965/66), p. 54). Also, the bailee is ex- 
empted from liability for damage or loss sustained while the 
article was being ordinarily used in accordance with the terms 
of the bailment (sec. 4). Yet further, the bailee is held liable 
if he knowingly fails to inform the owner that his property 
is likely to suffer damage (sec. 2(d)), and he is impliedly au- 
thorized to take such urgent steps as may be reasonably nec- 
essary to prevent such damage (sec. 6). The Bailees Law also 
deals with the question of a bailee who entrusts his bailment 
to another (sec. 3, 7), and makes detailed provision with re- 
gard to one who refuses to accept the return of his property 
from a bailee (sec. 11). Still following the principles of Jewish 
law, the freedom to contract out of the act is specifically al- 
lowed, namely: “The provisions of the act shall apply... where 
no different intention appears from the agreement between 
the parties” (sec. 14). ene 
During the Knesset debates on the Bailees Law, both the min- 
ister of justice, in his opening statement and especially during 
his reply, and other Knesset members from the various po- 
litical parties, stressed that the bill was based on Jewish law, 
and much of the discussion was devoted to examining the 
relevant Jewish legal sources (see the remarks of Minister of 
Justice Joseph, and mxs Raphael, Abramov, and Hausner, 44 
DK 215-218 (1966)). 

The Bailees Law contains 16 sections, the great major- 
ity of which are based on Jewish legal principles. An inter- 
esting question with regard to the title of the statute arose at 
the second and third readings of the bill. The title originally 
proposed was the “Safekeeping of Property Law” (Hok Sh- 
emirat Nekhasim), a term unknown to Jewish law, whereas 
the term “bailees” (shomerim) is well known in Jewish law, 
which speaks of four types of bailees (arbaah shomerim). The 
proposal to call the statute the “Bailees Law” was rejected 
in the Legislative Committee on the ground, among others, 
that statutory titles generally state the nature of the activity 
or transaction rather than that of the persons involved - e.g., 
the “Sale Law,’ rather than the “Sellers Law” (see the remarks 
of MK Azanyah, 49 DK 2149 (1967), and also those of MK 
Aloni, quoted infra). However, when the bill was presented 
for its second and third readings, the title was changed to 
the Bailees Law, 1967. Some of the reasons for the proposed 
change merit quotation (Remarks of mK Aloni, 49 DK 2148 
(1967). 


When we began to deal in the committee with this law, which 
in effect transforms or translates the Mejelle and other legal 
rules into an Israeli code based on Jewish law, I did not under- 
stand what was meant by “safekeeping of property” until I saw 
the text of the various sections. Then I realized that we were 
concerned with the law of bailees (shomerim), as I had learned 
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at school from the Bible and the Talmud; and, understandably, 
that was the primary association when I went over the material. 
In all innocence, I then asked why the statute is not entitled the 
“Bailees Law” rather than the “Safekeeping of Property Law,” 
and I was told that this indeed had been the original intention, 
but that the word shomerim [bailees, which also means “watch- 
men” or “guards”] evoked in many people an association with 
the Ha-Shomer (the “watchmen”) in the Galilee, with *Ha- 
Shomer ha-Za’ir, a political youth movement, and with other 
such worthy organizations. 

It seems to me that... we are dealing with Jewish legisla- 
tion governing the bailment of property that is entirely struc- 
tured according to the four types of bailees in Scripture, and yet 
this statute fails to declare its connection with those [Scriptural] 
rules concerning bailees. This being the case, serious doubts 
arise as to whether the Knesset has acted properly up to this 
point — and we have very many years ahead of us - by cutting 
out associative words, symbols, concepts, and linkages which 
could promote attachment to our heritage, our history, and our 
cultural values, particularly in a field of which we are so proud. 
For it is our people who laid the foundation for social legisla- 
tion in western thought. 

I was a teacher for a number of years, and I regretted that 
the Wage Protection Law was not called the “Wage Delay Pro- 
hibition Law,’ so that when teaching the Scriptural verse “The 
wages of a laborer shall not remain with you...” a teacher could 
drive the point home by telling his pupils that this law of the 
Torah still applies today That is the significance of continuity. 
Thus is fashioned the associative link that is educationally so 
important. This is perhaps the best kind of continuity, because 
it unites us all without religious or national compulsion, in that 
this ethical and legal basis serves as a general foundation for 
modern legal thought, and there is no need to be embarrassed 
or to hide the fact that its source rests on the foundation laid 
down by the Jewish people when the Torah came into being. It 
similarly pained me when we adopted the Severance Pay Law, 
the source of which is the verse “Do not let him go empty- 
handed: you shall furnish him (haaneik taanik lo) [out of the 
flock, threshing floor, and vat], that the word maanak (“grant”) 
is not a part of the title. It is a pity that a school teacher cannot 
point out the association between that law and the Scriptural 
verse. Not only in grade school, but even in the university, many 
do not realize the connection between the two. I want my chil- 
dren to know when they study this subject that this is not a le- 
gally unenforceable Biblical precept; it is intimately connected 
with daily life in Israel. 


See also ibid., for MK Azanyah’s reply, admitting that the bill 
included many legal concepts of Jewish law but claiming that 
the Hebrew term shomer, “bailee,’ was not sufficiently indica- 
tive of the contents of the law): 

This is not the place for a detailed review of the Bailees 
Law and how its provisions rest on principles of Jewish law. 
The first two sections of the statute are sufficient to illustrate 
the point we wish to make here. 

After initially defining a “bailment” as “lawful possession 
not by virtue of ownership,” Section 1 provides: 

(b) A bailee of property who derives no benefit for him- 
self from the bailment is an unpaid bailee (shomer hinam). 

(c) A bailee of property who receives payment or derives 
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some other benefit for himself from the bailment, and is not 
a borrower, is a paid bailee (shomer sakhar). 

(d) A bailee of property for the purpose of using or ben- 
efiting from it without paying consideration is a borrower 
(shoel). 

The names given here in Hebrew to these three types 
of bailees (the four types of bailees in Jewish law, so far as 
the applicable legal rules are concerned, are actually three; 
see Maimonides, Yad, Sekhirut, ch. 1), as well as their defini- 
tions, are based on Jewish law; anyone who has ever studied 
the passages on bailees in the Torah or in the Talmud will im- 
mediately note the close connection between these definitions 
and those sources. 

Principles of Jewish law in regard to the categories of 
bailees and their respective levels of liability and duty of care 
were relied upon in court decisions particularly in view of the 
close connection between the Bailees Law, 5727 — 1967, and 
halakhic principles. ca 34/80 Ali v. Sasson, PD 36 (3) 281, was 
an appeal regarding an alleged lottery win where the relevant 
slip given to the lottery agent was not traced. The appeal was 
heard by Justice E. Scheinbaum who referred to the explana- 
tory comments of the bill that emphasize the principles of 
Jewish law underlying the new legislation. The Supreme Court 
held that the lottery slip was an object that could be a sub- 
ject of bailment and that the lottery agent did not keep it in a 
suitable way, and was thus negligent. The Court reviewed the 
categories of bailees in Jewish law and their respective liabil- 
ity, in particular that of the unpaid bailee, who is only liable 
for negligence (peshiah; Sh. Ar, HM. 291:1, 13, 14; cf. Maim, 
Yad, Sekhirut 1:2), defined as “failing to guard [the property] 
in the manner of bailees...” (Mishnah, BM 3.10). In finding 
the bailee negligent, the Court held that the lottery agent, as 
a paid bailee, could be found liable, being exempt from liabil- 
ity only if the loss or damage is caused by ones - i.e., force ma- 
jeure, his liability being more extensive than that of the unpaid 
bailee, who is liable only for peshiah — negligence. However, 
as in this case the appellant’s claim was based solely upon his 
testimony, the alleged damage was not proven and the appeal 
was dismissed. 

In cA. 1129/01, Atiah v. Hen Shahar etc., the Beersheba 
District Court ruled that the paid bailee was not liable for 
damage caused to an object in his care (a tractor, stipulated 
by the parties to be transported with its engine running, was 
damaged by fire as a result), though it was contended that 
regular use or use according to the conditions of the bail- 
ment cannot exempt the bailee from negligence. In finding the 
bailee not liable, the District Court held, in keeping with Jew- 
ish law, that since the parties may stipulate between themselves 
in regard to liability and the duty of care, and such stipulation 
need not conform to fixed halakhic principles (Maim., Yad, 
Sekhirut 2:9), the question was determined by the conditions 
of the bailment; consequently, in this case, the paid bailee was 
not liable for the damage caused. 

An additional case also adjudicated in the Beersheba Dis- 
trict Court, in which the Court ruled in accordance with the 
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Jewish law on bailees, was the Ayalon case (CA 1260/01 Aya- 
lon Insurance Company v. Makhon Lev (unpublished), given 
17/6/03). In that case, a garage owner, who had received a car 
for repairs, notified its owner that he had completed the work, 
and that he could come to take his car. The owner requested 
the garage owner to leave it in the garage overnight, telling 
him that he would only take delivery of the car the next day. 
The garage owner agreed, but during the night the garage was 
burgled and the car stolen. 

Under section 6 (b) of the Contract for Services Law 
5734 — 1974, the contractor’s responsibility for property is that 
of a paid bailee for the purposes of the Bailees Law. Section 6 
(a) of the Law stipulates that when the work on the property in 
the contractor’s possession has been completed, the customer 
must take delivery of the property at the time agreed upon or, 
in the absence of agreement, within a reasonable period of 
time after the contractor notifies him that he has completed 
the work. The trial court ruled that since the car owner did 
not come to take the car upon being notified by the garage 
owner that he could take it, the continued guarding of the car 
in the garage could be regarded as a favor. As such, the garage 
owner was an unpaid bailee, and was under no obligation to 
indemnify the owner for the theft. In the appeal court, the 
District Court judge J. Elon) interpreted the term “reasonable 
time” in the law in accordance with the Jewish law on bailees 
(after substantiating the connection between the Bailees Law 
and Jewish Law). 

The judgment states that, indeed, under Jewish Law, from 
the moment of informing the customer that he should come 
and take his property, the artisan’s status changes from that 
of a paid bailee to that of an unpaid bailee: “All artisans are 
regarded as paid bailees; but if they declare, ‘take your prop- 
erty and then bring us money, they rank as unpaid bailees” 
(Mishnah, BK 6:6). But in the talmudic passage discussing 
this provision in the Mishnah, a distinction is made between 
the artisan’s notification as formulated above, and the case of 
the artisan who notifies the customer: “Bring money and then 
take your property” (BM 81b). In the latter case, together with 
his notification of completion of the work, the artisan makes 
its return to the customer conditional on the payment of his 
fee. This is the artisan’s right of lien, by virtue of which he is 
a paid bailee (Maggid Mishneh, Rabbi Vidal de Tolosa (14'h- 
century Spain); on Yad, Sekhirut 10:3). 

The talmudic passage (ibid. 80a) offers two explanations 
regarding the nature of the “benefit,” which confers him the 
status of a paid bailee even after having completed his work. 
The first, “as a result of benefit received due to the fact that the 
customer ignored all the other artisans and specifically chose 
him,” means, in other words, that the artisan has an interest in 
maintaining his reputation, which will attract clients who know 
that they can rely on his responsibility and his safeguarding of 
property given to him to repair. The second, “for the benefit 
occasioned by his ability to withhold the property as against 
his fee, and that he is not required to make efforts to collect 
his fee,’ means, in other words, that the artisan’s right of lien 
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per se, which he has on the property given to him, is a “ben- 
efit” which converts him into a paid bailee of the property, 
even after completion of his work. 

The Court stated that “in both cases, the Talmud’s point 
of departure was that the actual payment of the artisan’s work 
fee constitutes a ‘benefit’ that gives him the status of a paid 
bailee for as long as his work is not completed. However, even 
after completion of his work and prior to the customer having 
regained his property, the contractor may still derive various 
benefits from his possession of the property, and it is by vir- 
tue of these benefits that he retains the status of a paid bailee 
for this additional period.” 

This was the background for the Court’s construction 
of the term “reasonable time” in section 6 (a) of the Contract 
for Services Law as including the benefits that the artisan was 
likely to derive. Consequently, as opposed to, and in overturn- 
ing the ruling of the trial court, the Appeal Court ruled that 
the time period of one night, during which the car remained 
in the garage, fell within the ambit of “reasonable time,” that 
the garage owner was subject to the law governing the paid 
bailee, and therefore responsible. 


[Menachem Elon (2"¢ ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Hurewitsch, in: Zeitschrift fuer verglei- 
chende Rechtswissenschaft, 27 (1912), 425-39; LS. Zuri, Mishpat ha- 
Talmud, 5 (1921), 105-17; Gulak, Yesodei, 2 (1922), 65-68, 190-2; Z. 
Karl, in: Tarbiz, 7 (1935/36), 258-82; Herzog, Instit, 2 (1939), 175-96; 
H. Albeck, Shishah Sidrei Mishnah, introd. to BM; suppl. thereto, 3:1; 
Elon, Mafte’ah, 229-33, 308f., 376-9; U. Cassuto, Commentary on the 
Book of Exodus (1967), 285-8; N. Rakover, in: Ha-Peraklit, 24 (1968), 
208-25; M. Elon, in: 1LR, 4 (1969), 91-94. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. 
Elon, Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri (1988), 1:112 n.139, 177, 276f., 293, 334, 505; 
517f., 713, 785f.5 2:993, 1111, 1420-24; idem, Jewish Law (1994), I:125 
N. 139, 196, 325, 349, 405f.; 3:615, 629, 881, 964f.; 3:1200, 1692-96; M. 
Elon and B. Lifshitz, Mafteah ha-Sheelot ve-ha-Teshuvot shel Hakhmei 
Sefarad u-Zefon Afrikah (legal digest) (1986), 2:459-61; H. Albeck, 
Shishah Sidrei Mishnah, intro. to BM, supplement to BM 3:1; B. Cah- 
anne, Shomerim (1998); U. Cassuto, Commentary on the Book of Exo- 
dus (1967), 285-88; J. Gulak, Yesodei, 2 (1922), 65-68, 190-92; 425-39; 
M. Corinaldi, “Shomer she-Masar la-Shomer ba-Mishpat ha-Ivri u-ve- 
Hok ha-Shomerim, in: Shenaton ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri 2 (1975), 383; B. 
Lifshitz and E. Shochetman, Mafteah ha-Sheelot ve-ha-Teshuvot shel 
Hakhmei Ashkenaz, Zarefat ve-Italyah (legal digest) (1997), 308-9; N. 
Rakover, in: Ha-Peraklit, 24 (1968), 208-25. 105-17; Z. Karl, in Tar- 
biz, 7 (1935/36), 258-82. 


SHOMER ISRAEL (Heb. Ox? iW; “Guardian of Israel”), 
faction of the assimilationist movement (see *Assimilation) 
in Galicia during the second half of the 19" century, favoring 
German cultural orientation. Shomer Israel was organized 
in 1869 as an expression of the intensified political activity 
among the Jews following the Austrian constitution of 1867 
and the prospects of *emancipation. Its founders included 
Filip Mansch, Rubin Bierer, and Joseph Kohn. They published 
a weekly, Der Israelit, aimed to spread education among the 
Jewish masses and make them aware of their civic and social 
obligations. It appeared for 35 years, first edited by Mansch. 
Its political outlook was centralist and pro-Austrian with a 
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tendency toward German liberalism. On the initiative of Der 
Israelit, a Jewish-Ruthenian bloc was created in 1873 for the 
elections to parliament in Vienna; the bloc succeeded in ob- 
taining three Jewish seats. 

The German cultural and Austrian orientation of Shomer 
Israel was however unable to withstand the new tendencies 
which gradually emerged within Jewish intellectual circles 
sympathetic to Polish culture and loyal to the ideas of Galician 
autonomy. The Jewish youth who studied in Polish schools 
became imbued with a patriotic spirit, which was expressed 
by Bernard *Goldman, who arrived in Lemberg in 1870 and 
laid the foundations of a rival organization named Doreshei 
Shalom, and a newspaper *Ugoda, which called for Polish as- 
similation. A new assimilationist organization *Aguddat Ahim 
was also established and was active during the 1880s, when it 
challenged the views of Shomer Israel. Another opponent of 
Shomer Israel was the Orthodox sector led by Simeon *Sofer 
(Schreiber) who headed the *Mahzikei Hadas society. When 
Sofer was elected to the Austrian parliament in 1879, he joined 
the “Polish Club,” there; the Orthodox were particularly op- 
posed to the conference of communities convened in Lem- 
berg on the initiative of Shomer Israel in 1878, with the aim 
of reorganizing the communities. The leaders of Orthodoxy, 
rabbis Simeon Sofer of Cracow and Joshua Rokeah of *Belz, 
called for a boycott of the conference because of its objectives 
to modernize Jewish life and its project to establish a rabbini- 
cal seminary. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N.M. Gelber (ed.), EG, 4 (1956), 309-11; I. 
Schipper et al. (eds.), Zydzi w Polsce odrodzonej, 1 (1932), 393; J. Te- 
nenbaum, Galitsye, Mayn Alte Heym (1952), 31-83. 


[Moshe Landau] 


SHOMRAT (Heb. nv), kibbutz in northern Israel, 2 mi. 
(3 km.) N.E. of Acre, affiliated with Kibbutz Arzi ha-Shomer 
ha-Za’ir. Shomrat was founded as the first new settlement in 
the State of Israel on May 29, 1948, immediately after the cap- 
ture of Acre in the *War of Independence. The settlers were 
pioneers from Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and Romania. In 
1970 Shomrat had 324 inhabitants; in 2002, 358. Its farming 
included irrigated field and fodder crops, avocado planta- 
tions, dairy cattle and poultry. For many years the kibbutz 
had a furniture factory and was a partner in Ha-Shomer ha- 
Zeair industrial enterprises in the Haifa Bay area. It also oper- 
ated guest rooms. The kibbutz achieved notoriety when a local 
girl was raped by a gang of kibbutz youngsters in 1988. Their 
initial acquittal caused a great public outcry and the act itself 
severely tarnished the kibbutz image. Four of the assailants 
were later convicted on appeal. The name Shomrat is derived 
from shomer (“guardsman”), and also evokes the Ha-Shomer 
ha-Za’ir movement. 
WEBSITE: www.at-shomrat.com. 
[Efram Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


SHOMRON, DAN (1937- ). Israeli soldier, thirteenth chief 
of staff of the Israel Defense Forces. Shomron was born in 
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kibbutz Ashdot Yaakov in the Jordan Valley. His military ca- 
reer began in 1956 when he was a paratrooper. During the 
Six-Day War of 1967 he commanded an armored division in 
Sinai, and later served as commander of the southern front. 
The *Entebbe raid in 1976, later renamed “Operation Yonatan,’ 
in which hostages from an Air France flight hijacked en route 
from Tel Aviv to Paris were rescued from Entebbe Airport near 
Kampala, Uganda, was under the command of Shomron, then 
a brigadier general, who also planned the operation. After 
occupying various staff positions, he became deputy chief of 
staff. In early 1987 he was named chief of staff, taking up the 
position in April of that year and serving until 1991. During 
his years as chief of staff he had to deal with the first intifada, 
which began in late 1987, and with the first Gulf War in 1991. 
After his retirement he served as chairman of Israel's Military 
Industries and then went into private business. 


SHONFIELD, SIR ANDREW (Schonfeld; 1917-1981), 
British economist. Born in London, the son of Rabbi Vic- 
tor Schonfeld, he was educated at St. Paul’s and Oxford and 
served as a writer on the Financial Times (1947-57) and eco- 
nomics editor of the Observer (1958-61). Later he held such 
positions as chairman of the Social Sciences Research Coun- 
cil (1967-71) and director of the Royal Institute of Economic 
Affairs (1972-77). Shonfield is best known for his many writ- 
ings on the mixed economy and modern economic develop- 
ments, such as British Economic Policy Since the War (1958), 
‘The Attack on World Poverty (1960), and Modern Capitalism 
(1965). He delivered the 1972 Reith Lectures on European in- 
tegration, and was knighted in 1978. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 
[William D. Rubinstein (24 ed.)] 


SHORE, DINAH (Francis Rose Shore; 1917-1994), U.S. 
singer. Born in Winchester, Tennessee, Shore graduated from 
Vanderbilt University in 1938. She started working on radio 
in 1938 and in 1940 starred in NBc’s Chamber Music Society 
of Lower Basin Street. She appeared on Eddie Cantor's radio 
show, 1940-43. Her sentimental style suited the wartime and 
postwar periods, and her record “Yes, My Darling Daughter” 
sold a million copies. She sang in several films (Up in Arms; 
Follow the Boys, both 1944). The first female star to have her 
own prime-time TV variety show, her easy-going manner was 
successful on television when The Dinah Shore Show ran from 
1951 to 1961. Her two subsequent Tv variety shows were Di- 
nah’s Place (1970-74) and Dinah! (1974-80). Shore won eight 
Emmy Awards for her television programs and for her vocal 
performances (Best Female Singer). She was married to actor 
George Montgomery from 1943 to 1963. 

Shore wrote and/or compiled six cookbooks, among 
them Someone’s in the Kitchen with Dinah (1971); Dining in 
Los Angeles (with L. Grad, 1979); and The Dinah Shore Amer- 
ican Kitchen (1990). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Cassiday, Dinah!: A Biography (1979). 

[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 
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SHORESH (Heb. wv’), moshav shittufi in the Judean Hills, 
12 mi. (20 km.) W. of Jerusalem, affiliated with Ha-Oved ha- 
Ziyyoni federation. In the Israel *War of Independence, the oc- 
cupation of Saris (April 1948) was a decisive step and Shoresh 
was among the first villages established to secure the Jerusalem 
Corridor. It was founded in 1948 by settlers from Romania and 
Czechoslovakia. The soil underwent heavy reclamation work. 
Deciduous fruit orchards and vineyards were prominent farm 
branches; the moshav also grew field crops on the Coastal 
Plain. Its economy was supplemented by a resort village and 
public swimming pool. In 1970 the moshav numbered 190 in- 
habitants, rising to 374 in 2002. It lies in the midst of one of the 
country’s largest afforested areas, notably the Martyrs’ Forest. 
The name, “Root,” was adapted from the Arabic Saris and is 
presumably derived from an ancient Hebrew name. 


SHORT, RENEE (1916-2003), British politician. The daughter 
of a Jewish engineer from Eastern Europe, Short was educated 
at Manchester University and worked as a journalist and stage 
designer before entering politics. She served as a Labour mem- 
ber of Parliament from 1964 to 1987. In the early part of her 
political career she was one of the most left-wing of national 
politicians, a constant critic of the United States and a sup- 
porter of the Soviet Union, and chairman of the British-Ger- 
man Democratic Republic parliamentary group. She was also a 
strong feminist. In the 1970s, she moved to the center-left and 
was actively opposed by the “hard left” in the Labour Party. 
By the end of her career she had attracted considerable op- 
probrium from her former allies for attacking large-scale non- 
white immigration into Britain. Her left-wing stance meant 
that she never held a ministerial position, but she served as 
chairman of the influential House of Commons Select Com- 
mittee on the Social Services from 1979 to 1987. 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 


SHOSTAK, ELIEZER (1911-2001), Israeli politician. Shostak 
was born in Poland and immigrated to Erez Israel in 1935. He 
was one of the founders of the *Herut Party and was appointed 
secretary-general of the National (Revisionist) Labor Federa- 
tion. A member of the Knesset representing Herut, he resigned 
from the party in 1966 to form, together with Samuel Tamir, 
the Free Center, whose representatives they were in the Sev- 
enth Knesset, but he subsequently left it to join Laam. 

Shostak was a member of every Knesset from the Sec- 
ond to the eleventh and was appointed minister of health in 
1977 and again in 1981. 


SHOVAL (Heb. ¥21), kibbutz in southern Israel, in the 
northern Negev, 16 mi. (25 km.) N.W. of Beersheba, affiliated 
with Kibbutz Arzi ha-Shomer ha-Zair. Shoval was founded on 
Oct. 6, 1946, as one of the 11 outpost settlements established 
in the same night in the South and Negev. The founders were 
pioneers from South Africa and Israel-born youth. They were 
later joined by immigrants from Romania, English-speak- 
ing countries, and other countries. In 1970 the kibbutz had 
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440 inhabitants. In 2002 the population was 505. Shoval pio- 
neered in contour-plowing methods on its loess soils to pre- 
vent sheet erosion. It formed friendly ties with the al-Huzayyil 
Bedouin tribe camping in the vicinity. Near Shoval one of the 
first experimental, flash-flood reservoirs in the country was 
installed. With water for irrigation from the National Water 
Carrier, Shoval raised grain and field crops. It also maintained 
a large dairy herd and poultry and had three industries: chip 
processing, silk printing, and metal. Shoval is supposed to 
be the name of a biblical place in this area, preserved on the 
*Madaba Map in the form of Sobila (XwBtAq) and in Arabic, 
as Bir Zaballa. The name Shobal (Shoval) appears as a private 
name in 1 Chronicles 1:38, 40 and is connected with Bir Za- 
balla preserved by the Arabs. 


[Efram Orni / Shaked Gilboa (274 ed.)] 


SHOVAVIM TAT (Heb. n”n 0°231v), an acrostic composed 
of the initial letters of the names of the first eight weekly sidrot 
(“Torah portions”) of the Book of Exodus which are read in 
the winter months between *Hanukkah and *Purim. Since 
diseases were prevalent, especially among infants, during the 
long and hard winter season, it was the custom to recite peni- 
tential prayers (*selihot) on Thursdays of the weeks in which 
these portions were read in order to avert disastrous epidem- 
ics. These penitential prayers are recited in the morning ser- 
vice in the Ashkenazi ritual, or at the afternoon service only 
(Italian rite). In many European communities, it was custom- 
ary to fast on these Thursdays; in others (North Africa) on 
the Mondays and the Thursdays of the Shovavim Tat period. 
Penitential prayers and fasting do not take place on Thursdays 
that coincide with a *Rosh Hodesh. Kabbalists (Isaac *Luria, 
Isaiah ha-Levi *Horowitz), attributed mystical concepts to the 
observance of Shovavim Tat. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenstein, Dinim, 403-4. 


SHPIGLBLAT, ALEKSANDER (Spiegelblatt; 1927-_), Yid- 
dish poet and essayist. Born in Kimfolung (Campulung), Bu- 
kovina, Romania, he was interred with his family in work 
camps in Transnistria in 1941-43. After the war he studied 
at Bucharest University and in 1954-8 lectured there on Rus- 
sian literature. In 1964 he settled in Israel and was editorial- 
staff secretary of Di *Goldene Keyt from 1972 until its closure 
in 1995. He first published in the Bucharest Ikuf-Bleter (Ikuf 
= Jewish Culture Association) in 1950 and there issued a vol- 
ume of verse entitled Heymland (“Homeland, 1952). In Israel 
he published five volumes of verse: Umruike Oysyes (“Restless 
Letters,” 1969); Papirene Zeglen (“Paper Sails,” 1973); Volkn- 
bremen (“Cloudy Brows,” 1979; Neshome-Likht (“Soul Light? 
1997); In Geln Tsvishn-Likht fun Erev Regn (“In the Yellow Twi- 
light before the Rain,” 1998). The last volume includes poems 
written in Romania up to 1964, published in his other vol- 
umes and in Di Goldene Keyt, and translations into and from 
Yiddish in several languages. In 2000 he published a moving 
personal memoir of the Transnistria nightmare of Romanian 
Jewry: Durkhn Shpaktiv fun a Zeyger-Makher (“Through the 
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Lens of a Watchmaker,” 2000). He also authored an informal 
study of fellow Romanian Itsik Manger: Bloe Vinklen: Itsik 
Manger, Lebn, Lid un Balade (“Blue Corners: Itsik Manger, 
Life, Song and Ballad,” 2002); a collection of three stories, 
Shotns Klapn in Shoyb (“Shadows Knock on the Window,’ 
2003); and a novel, Krimeve; an Altfrenkishe Mayse (“Krimeve; 
An Old-fashioned Tale,” 2005). His prose has a winning sim- 
plicity, clarity and directness; his verse is concision itself. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 8 (1981), 784-5. 


[Leonard Prager (24 ed.)] 


SHPOLA, townlet in S. Kiev district, Ukraine. *Aryeh Leib 
(Shpoler Zeyde), a disciple of *Israel b. Eliezer the Ba’al Shem 
Tov, lived in Shpola during the late 18 and early 19" centuries. 
In the late 18** century there were 231 Jews. In 1847 the com- 
munity numbered 1,516 Jews and in 1863, there were 2,534. The 
Kiev-Odessa railroad which passed near the town helped it to 
develop and become a center of the grain and sugar industry. 
In 1897 there were 5,388 Jews (45.3% of the total population) in 
Shpola. The Jews lived in the town proper, while the remainder 
of the inhabitants, mostly peasants, lived in the suburbs. The 
community suffered during the Civil War, and in 1919 both 
the soldiers of hetman Grigoryev (in May) and the armies of 
General *Denikin carried out pogroms. Under Soviet rule a 
Jewish city council existed, 95 families founded a Kolkhoz on 
the town outskirts, and 134 Jews worked in a furniture factory. 
Most of the Jewish children studied in a Yiddish school. There 
were 5,379 Jews (35%) in Shpola in 1926, the number dropping 
to 2,397 in 1939 (16.2% of the total population). The Germans 
occupied Shpola on July 30, 1941. On September 9 160 Jewish 
professionals were executed. In late September a ghetto was es- 
tablished where, owing to the very crowded living conditions, 
each day some 10 to 12 people died. On April 15, 1942, groups 
of able-bodied Jewswere sent to work camps where they per- 
ished. On May 15, 1942, 760 women, children, and elderly were 
murdered; 225 able-bodied workers were sent to Brodetsk 
camp, where they were killed in December 1942. Another 105 
were murdered in Shostkiv camp, and the last Jews were mur- 
dered in the beginning of 1943. In 1959 there were about 600 
Jews in Shpola again, but most left in the 1990s. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Cohen, Shpola (Heb., 1965). 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


SHRAGAI (Fajwlowicz), SHLOMO ZALMAN (1899-1995), 
religious Zionist leader. Born in Gorzkowice, Poland, his fa- 
ther was one of the Radzyn Hasidim and a member of Hovevei 
Zion and of Mizrachi. While still a youth, Shragai founded 
Zeirei Mizrachi in his native city and published a religious 
Zionist newspaper entitled Tehiyyah. He also directed *Mizra- 
chi schools in various places. From 1920 until 1924, he lived in 
Czestochowa, was a member of the governing board of Mizra- 
chi, and was a founder of He-Halutz ha-Mizrachi and its train- 
ing farm. He was also a leader of Ze’irei Mizrachi in Poland. 
He settled in Palestine in 1924 and in the following year was 
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seum in Prague. The Jewish quarter is preserved in its origi- 
nal form. 

Austerlitz gave its name to several Jewish families who 
are found in Central Europe. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Gold (ed.), Die Juden und Judengemeinden 
Maehrens (1929), 111-6; Flesh, in: JJ v (1924-25), 564-616; B. Bretholz, 
Geschichte der Juden in Maehren (1934), index; I. Halpern, Takkanot 
Medinat Mehrin (1942), 114-8, 212-8; S. Hock, Die Familien Prags 
(1892), index; B. Wachstein, Die Inschriften des alten Judenfriedhofes 
in Wien, 1 (1912), index; idem, Die Grabschriften des alten Judenfried- 
hofes in Eisenstadt (1922), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Fiedler, 
Jewish Sights of Bohemia and Moravia (1991), 164. 


AUSTIN, geographic and political center of Texas and the 
state’s capital, with a Jewish population of around 13,500 in 
2001. Jewish settlers arrived as early as the 1840s. The first 
well-known Jewish settler was Phineas de Cordova, born in 
Philadelphia and grandson of a 1749 Amsterdam immigrant 
to Curacao, Netherlands West Antilles. De Cordova arrived in 
Texas sometime after 1848 with his wife, Jemimina Delgado. 
During a brief time in Galveston and Houston, he formed a 
land company and newspaper publishing business with his 
brother Jacob de Cordova, then settled in Austin at the re- 
quest of Governor P.H. Bell in 1850. 

Once in Austin, Phineas de Cordova published a weekly, 
the Southwestern American, for two years. As the de Cordova 
land agency grew, he became an expert in Texas land laws 
and published a topographical map of Austin in 1872. He de- 
veloped a number of political associations, and served in the 
Texas Senate for three terms during the Civil War years. Other 
notable Jewish families in Austin during this period included 
the family of Henry Hirshfeld, who fought for the Confeder- 
acy during the Civil War. 

Hirshfeld, de Cordova, and a handful of other Jewish pio- 
neers met in the mayor's office of the City of Austin to organize 
its first congregation, Temple Beth Israel, in 1876. Chartered 
by the State of Texas in 1879, the congregation built its first 
house of worship in 1884 on the corner of 116 and San Jacinto 
streets in the heart of downtown Austin. 

As Austin grew through the end of the 19" and into the 
beginning of the 20' century, its Jewish population grew 
slowly relative to other Texas cities, and unlike places such as 
Dallas, Houston, San Antonio, and Waco, a merchant prince 
who was philanthropist or benefactor never emerged. The 
Jewish population included peddlers who eventually founded 
small Main Street types of businesses and intellectuals drawn 
to teach or study at the University of Texas at Austin. Temple 
Beth Israel remained the cornerstone of the organized Jewish 
community until 1924, when the Federation of Jewish Chari- 
ties was formed. 

Orthodox Jews formed a minyan as early as 1914, which 
was chartered to become Austin’s second congregation, Con- 
gregation Agudas Achim, in 1924. In 1931, the congregation 
built its first building at 909 San Jacinto, and occupied this lo- 
cation for more than 30 years. The members affiliated with the 
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Conservative Jewish movement in 1948. Among the founders 
was Jim Novy, whose longstanding relationship with President 
Lyndon Baines Johnson served as a springboard of congrega- 
tional growth. In the early 1960s, Johnson helped Novy trade 
the synagogue’s land downtown for an easement along the 
Missouri Pacific railroad, in an expanding and newer part of 
Austin. The site of the old synagogue became the site of Aus- 
tin’s Federal building, a move that helped ensure the financial 
viability of the congregation for years to come. 

In 1963, the congregation moved, but its dedication cere- 
mony, which was to include then Vice President Johnson, had 
to be postponed in the wake of the assassination and mourn- 
ing of President John F. Kennedy. On December 30, 1963, Pres- 
ident Johnson returned to Austin, and in his first non-official 
address as president, dedicated the new synagogue, the second 
time in US. history for a sitting U.S. president to do so. 

Austin’s beginnings as a center of high technology be- 
gan shortly after the Great Depression. The city grew steadily 
through the World War 11 years, and by the 1950s, several re- 
search laboratories and think tanks had been founded. As 
these formed and began to draw innovative thinkers and 
high-tech companies to the area, the Jewish population grew 
as Jewish engineers, doctors, intellectuals, and inventors fol- 
lowed the trend. Rapid growth in the 1970s contributed to 
more political activity, this time at the local level. 

During the 1970s, local Jews contributed to the growth 
and development of the state's cultural and political life. Mi- 
chael R. Levy founded Texas Monthly magazine, and Austin’s 
first Jewish mayor, Jeff Friedman (also the youngest ever to 
hold that position, and fondly known as “the hippie mayor”), 
was elected in 1975. Also during the 1970s, local philanthropist 
Helen Smith became the first Texan to serve as international 
president of B’nai Brith Women. Helen’s husband, Milton 
Smith, was among those responsible for purchasing land to 
move Congregation Beth Israel from its downtown location 
to the suburbs in the 1960s. 

While Austin’s Jewish population steadily rose and re- 
mained at about 1% of the total population of Austin for over 
a century, its communal growth trajectory differed from most 
Texas Jewish communities. Unlike Houston, Dallas, San An- 
tonio, and other cities, the concept of a united Jewish com- 
munity was slow to catch on, and support for Zionism was 
fairly limited. From the late 1970s to the 1990s, the Austin Jew- 
ish Federation had a small community center located in an 
old church and small trailer park. During the late 1970s and 
1980s, signs of communal growth manifested itself through 
a preschool of about 100 children, a Jewish Book Fair, and a 
Jewish Family Service. 

The high technology boom of the 1990s caused an unex- 
pected influx of hundreds if not thousands of new Jewish fam- 
ilies to Austin and stretched the longtime traditional bi-con- 
gregational infrastructure to the breaking point. In addition 
to the hi-tech think tanks and start-up shops, Dell Computers, 
founded by a member of Austin’s Jewish community, Michael 
Dell, also played a large part in the community’s growth. As a 
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delegate to the divided conference of Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi 
in Palestine, the majority of whose delegates decided to join 
with the *Histadrut. Shragai belonged to the minority and, 
together with his friends, continued to maintain the indepen- 
dent framework of Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi and was elected to its 
executive. He was chosen as a delegate to Zionist Congresses 
and as a member of the Zionist General Council and the world 
center of Mizrachi. In 1929 he was elected to the Vaad L’ummi 
directorate and was head of its department of press and infor- 
mation. In 1946 Shragai was chosen as a member of the *Jew- 
ish Agency Executive in London. With the establishment of 
the State of Israel, he returned to the country and served as 
a member of the Jewish Agency Executive without portfolio. 
In 1950 he was elected mayor of Jerusalem and remained at 
this post until 1952. Two years later he was again elected to the 
Jewish Agency Executive as head of the Immigration Depart- 
ment and served in this position until 1968. 

He was a contributor to the dailies Ha-Zofeh and Letste 
Nayes in Israel, as well as Hebrew and Yiddish papers abroad. 
He published books and pamphlets on the concept of reli- 
gious Zionism and the thought behind the Torah va-Avodah 
movement. Among his works are Tehumim (1952), Hazon ve- 
Hagshamah (1956), Tahalikhei ha-Ge'ullah ve-ha-Temurah 
(1959), Shaah va-Nezah (1960), Paamei Ge'ullah (1963), and 
Zemanim (1969). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Lazar, Rashim be-Yisrael, 2 (1955), 182-5. 

[Itzhak Goldshlag] 


SHRAYBMAN, YEKHIEL (1913- _), Yiddish writer. Born 
in Vadrashkov (Bessarabia) in the Russian Pale of Settlement, 
he recreated his birthplace as Rashkov, a symbolic landscape 
where he set most of his (semi-)autobiographical short novels, 
novellas, and poetic miniatures. His study at the Czernowitz 
pedagogical seminary (1930-32) ended with his dismissal for 
anti-Romanian political activity. He struggled for survival dur- 
ing the next seven years of hiding in Bucharest, during which 
he also worked as a prompter in a Jewish theater, which expe- 
rience is reflected in his best-known novel Zibn Yor mit Zibn 
Khadoshim (“Seven Years and Seven Months,’ 1988). In 1940 
he moved to the Soviet Union where he quickly became part 
of the literary establishment as a regular contributor to and 
member of the editorial board of the journal Sovetish Heym- 
land. His works are a testimony to the history of Jews in the 
region, his self-reflective style encapsulating the fragmented 
and disappearing Jewish world. His books include Dray Zum- 
ers (“Three Summers,” 1946), Yorn un Reges (“Years and Mo- 
ments,” 1973), Shtendik (“Always,” 1977), In Yenem Zumer (“In 
that Summer,’ 1981), Vayter ... (“Further ...,” 1984), Yitsire un 
Libe (“Creation and Love,’ 2000). His honors include the Meri- 
tul Civic Medal of the Republic of Moldova (1996), Ruzhi Fish- 
man-Shnaydman (1997), and Zalman Rejzen (1999) awards. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Hazin and I. Lahman, in: Forverts (Jan. 10, 
1997), 12, 19; G. Remenik, Portrety evreiskikh pisatelei (1982), 320-8; 
I. Chobanu, in: Nistru, 3 (1963), 155-7. 
[Elena Katz (2™4 ed.)] 
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SHREIER, FEIWEL (1819-1898), rabbi and one of the lead- 
ers of the Zionist movement in Galicia. Both in Bohorodc- 
zany, Galicia, Schreier studied under leading Galician rab- 
bis and in 1861 became the rabbi of Bohorodczany. He was 
the oldest Galician rabbi and one of the most renowned for 
halakhic knowledge, to join the Zionist movement upon the 
appearance of Theodor *Herzl. Despite his advanced age, he 
was ready to travel to any community that requested a speaker 
on Zionism. He was the honorary president of the Galician 
Ahavat Zion society for the settlement of Erez Israel, which 
founded the moshavah Mahanayim. He published a num- 
ber of books on halakhah, including a book by his teacher, 
Avraham David of Buczacz (Daat Kedoshim). At the Third 
Zionist Congress (1899) he was eulogized by Herzl, to whom 
he was very close. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Leiter, in: Sinai, 66 (1969/70), 158-63; 
N.M. Gelber, Toledot ha-Tenuah ha-Ziyyonit be-Galizyah (1958), 


index. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


SHRODER, WILLIAM J. (1876-1952), U.S. lawyer and civic 
leader. Shroder, who was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, engaged 
in private law practice in Cincinnati for 20 years, also serving 
as a special assistant U.S. attorney general in 1907 for drug- 
trust cases. In 1921 Shroder retired from law practice to devote 
himself fully to voluntary social and civic affairs. 

He was president of Cincinnati's United Jewish Social 
Agencies during 1923-26; helped found the National Council 
of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds in 1932, serving as its 
first president; and was vice chairman of the Jewish Distribu- 
tion Committee from 1931 to 1939. Shroder held various civic 
offices; he was a member of the Cincinnati Board of Education 
from 1927 to 1934, serving the last four years as chairman. Dur- 
ing his tenure in office he instituted equal pay for all teachers, 
regardless of sex or grade taught, and raised professional stan- 
dards. The annual Shroder Award was given by the Council 
of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds to a community in- 
stitution with exceptional innovative programs. 


[Kenneth D. Roseman] 


SHTADLAN, a representative of the Jewish community with 
access to high dignitaries and legislative bodies. The name is 
derived from the Aramaic root ?7W which in its reflexive form 
has the meaning “to make an effort” or “to intercede on be- 
half of” The shtadlan had to combine the roles and abilities 
of diplomat, advocate, and intercessor. The functions of the 
shtadlanim depended on the situation of the Jews in various 
countries through the ages. Their role diminished and ceased 
in Western Europe after the French Revolution but continued 
to be of great importance in Eastern Europe and especially in 
Russia until the second half of the 19'* century. Most of the 
leaders of Jewish society in the Diaspora who came into con- 
tact with state or Church authorities carried out the functions 
of the shtadlan. The role and status of such influential Jews, 
deriving from their connections both with the court and with 
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other Jewish leaders, is delineated by *Saadiah Gaon, writing 
from Baghdad to Egyptian Jewry in the tenth century: “Re- 
late any wish or problem that you have in relation to the state 
[ha-malkhut] to us, for then we will order the honorable com- 
munity members [ba’ alei battim hashuvim] of Baghdad and 
they will bring you the royal resolve, in so far as the Lord our 
strength will enable them” (in: Ginzei Kedem, 2 (1923), 35). 
*Samuel ha-Nagid saw his mission as the defense of the Jews 
in the principality of which he was vizier and commander of 
the Muslim state and army. *Eliezer b. Joel ha-Levi of Bonn in 
13'-century Germany considered that those who on weekdays 
interceded for the Jews with alien rulers should have the honor 
of being the prayer leaders of the community on the High Hol- 
idays. The name itself appears first in the 13°*-14" centuries in 
Spain, where the term mishtadlim was used at first. 

The Jewish policy in shtadlanut is explicitly defined in 
the resolutions of the conference of the communities of Cat- 
alonia and Valencia which met in *Barcelona in December 
1354. Appealing to the king of Aragon and reminding him of 
the tradition of royal protection, they asked him to intercede 
for them to prevent mob violence and libels. They asked the 
pontiff “to bring to naught the evil designs of the populace 
who, should troubled days come... would in their foolish 
way torment the unhappy Jews. And let the pope command 
them that if, Heaven forbid, God should look forth from His 
Heaven and send down an evil judgment, they are not, in de- 
fiance of His will, to add another vile deed to their sins, but 
to strengthen themselves to walk in His ways, wherein he has 
commanded them to cherish us as the apple of their eye, be- 
cause upon their faith we rest.” Courageously they asked the 
pope to “explain that the Inquisition into heresy shall not 
pertain to Jews,” since such is the Jewish religious entity that 
“even if a Jew strengthens the hands of a Christian who is a 
heretic to his faith, the stain of heresy cannot spread to the 
Jew, for it is impossible to ascribe to a Jew under the defini- 
tion of heresy something which is right according to his faith” 
(Baer, Spain, 2 (1966), 26f.). The appeal is to reason, to toler- 
ance, and to keeping faith with those who of necessity trust 
the ruling Christian powers. 

Their actions and appeals throughout the Middle Ages 
prove that shtadlanim adopted an unequivocal stand on the 
question of Jewish rights. Ina memorandum submitted in 1518 
(a year before their expulsion), the Jews of *Regensburg an- 
swered the accusations brought against them point by point, 
observing in summing up: “If they want and need to keep 
Jews then they have to keep them humanely... and to fulfill 
what has been promised to them. That they have to keep Jews 
in Regensburg... and treat them humanely... our charters... 
show... We declare that we are Jews, and are no better than 
Jews” (R. Straus, Urkunden und Aktenstuecke zur Geschichte 
der Juden in Regensburg... (1960), no. 988. pp. 355-61). The 
explicit attitude of the Jews to humiliating legislation is re- 
vealed in the answer given by Johanan Luria in Alsace at the 
end of the 15** century in relation to the Jewish *badge: “It is 
[imposed] by the ruler’s command. And if he should order 
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me to carry a stone of two pounds’ weight, I would have to 
do it. Verily this law is like other laws that you impose on us 
without reason” (H.H. Ben-Sasson, in: HTR, 59 (1966), 372ff.). 
The great shtadlan of the 16" century, *Joseph b. Gershon of 
Rosheim, constantly based his arguments on the concept of 
the natural equality of men (ibid., p. 387). In his arguments 
against Martin *Luther, he appealed to the obligation “to com- 
ply with an undertaking and to preserve the peace of the land,” 
averring that the refusal to meet such obligations would lead 
“Christian opponents of Luther to... fare even worse than the 
Jews” (idem, The Reformation in Contemporary Jewish Eyes 
(1970), 290). By the 16" century, many individual commu- 
nities and also the *Councils of the Lands employed profes- 
sional, salaried shtadlanim who had to litigate for individual 
Jews as well as for the whole body politic of the Jews. In the 
*Landesjudenschaft the *Court Jew or a relative of his was 
shtadlan, an office which carried considerable authority. In 
the phrasing of most charters for Jews, echoes can be heard 
through the Latin of the demands, formulations, and achieve- 
ments of the shtadlan. His intervention was most frequently 
occasioned by *taxation, the *blood libel, and the *Host des- 
ecration accusations. 

From the late 19" century the terms shtadlan and shtad- 
lanut acquired a pejorative undertone; they were used deri- 
sively to decry Jewish representatives who failed to stand up 
with pride and courage against persecuting governments and 
came to denote those who showed weakness and an eagerness 
for compromise. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Stern, Court Jew (1950); idem, Josel of 
Rosheim (1965); Baron, Community, 3 (1942), index s.v. Shtadlanim; 
Carstein, in: YLBI, 2 (1958), 140-56; J. Katz, Tradition and Crisis (1961), 
index s.v. Court Jews; F. Baer, Protokollbuch der Landjudenschaft der 
Herzogtums Kleve (1922); H.H. Ben-Sasson, Toledot Am- Yisrael, 2 
(1969), index; S. Dubnow, Pinkas Medinat Lita (1925); S. Zitron, Shtad- 
lonim (Yid., 1926); I. Levitats, Jewish Community in Russia (1943); 
Halpern, Pinkas; idem, Takkanot Medinat Mehrin (1952). 


SHTAYGER (Yid. “mode’, “manner”), term designating the 
musical modes of a traditional Ashkenazi synagogue song, 
characterized by an order of intervals which is unusual in 
European music. The shtayger are named after the initial 
words of certain prayers sung to them, with some differences 
in nomenclature between East and West Ashkenazi commu- 
nities. The number of these synagogue modes is difficult to 
determine if all their variants and tonal shades are taken into 
account. Investigators usually restrict themselves to the more 
frequent and important ones and number three (J. *Singer, 
1886) or four (I. *Schwarz, 1894) principal shtayger. These 
were imagined as the Jewish parallel of the medieval Euro- 
pean Church modes and are accordingly described in terms 
of octave scales. Later the increased knowledge of non-Euro- 
pean modal structures, such as the maqdama or raga, gave the 
clue for understanding the true nature of the shtayger. First, 
their “scales” need not be an octave repeating itself through 
the whole gamut; their tonal range may extend over less or 
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more than eight notes, and the intervals may be altered in dif- 
ferent octave pitches or in ascending and descending order. 
Another characteristic is given by the specific location of the 
keynotes, which serve as resting points of the intermediary 
and final cadences. Furthermore, certain shtayger are charac- 
terized by a stock of motives of their own. Thus, singing ac- 
cording to a shtayger comes very close to Oriental concepts 
of modality. 

Two shtayger are by far the most important in both the 
West and East Ashkenazi traditions: the “Ahavah Rabbah” 
and the “Adoshem Malakh” shtayger. The “Ahavah Rabbah, 
featuring an augmented second, is rather frequent in syna- 
gogue music as well as in folksong and hasidic melodies; it 
has also been used for the musical characterization of the 
Jewish nation by Mussorgsky, Anton *Rubinstein, and other 
composers. The “Adoshem Malakh” shtayger (named after Ps. 
93:1) always appears in connection with its 10 to 12 standard 
motives, which are combined in various ways and variants. 
Less frequent are the “Magen Avot,’ which resembles natural 
minor, and the “Av ha-Rahamim” shtayger, with its two aug- 
mented seconds (sometimes mistaken, by superficial observ- 
ers, for the so-called Gipsy Scale). 

The circle of traditional shtayger is not a closed system 
but extends to many variant forms, which are only occa- 
sionally or even rarely used. The Az be-Kol (Raash)” shtay- 
ger, in former times also called by the hitherto unexplained 
name “Klavaner, may serve as an example of these secondary 
modes. In the free compositions of individual cantors, modu- 
lation from one shtayger to the other frequently occurs and 
contributes much to the expressive power of the East Ashke- 
nazi singing style. 

The use of shtayger melodies in art music raises some 
problems, especially when their harmonization is attempted. 
Some convincing solutions have been found, as when the solo 
tune is allowed to display itself before a background of sus- 
tained chords (e.g., L. *Lewandowski’s “Ki ke-Shimkho” for 
cantor and choir). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Avenary, Yuval, 2 (1971), E. Werner, in: 
New Oxford History of Music, 1 (1957), 320-4; Z.Z. Idelsohn, in: HuCA, 
14 (1939), 559-74; idem, in: A. Friedmann (ed.), Dem Andenken Edu- 
ard Birnbaums (1922), 62-69; J. Singer, Die Tonarten des traditionel- 
len Synagogengesanges; Steiger... (1886; abstracted in A. Friedmann 
(ed.), op. cit., 90-100); E. Birnbaum, in: A. Friedmann (ed.), op. cit., 
16f.; I. Schwarz, ibid., 198-206; P. Minkowski, in: Eisenstein, Yisrael, 4 
(1907-13), 263; A. Friedmann, Der synagogale Gesang (19087), 87 ff. 


[Hanoch Avenary] 


SHTERN, Canadian family consisting of a father and four 
sons, all of whom have made their mark in Jewish literature. 
The most important of them, however, Yaakov adopted the 
name *Zipper. All were born in Tyszowce, Poland. 
ABRAHAM DAVID SHTERN (1878-1955) became a dayyan 
and shohet in his native town. In 1938, he immigrated to Can- 
ada and was appointed rabbi of the Zeirei Dat Vadaat Con- 
gregation of Montreal. He published three volumes of es- 
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says on biblical and hasidic themes, in a mixture of Hebrew 
and Yiddish: Edut be- Yisrael (1943); Kevuzat Kitvei Aggadah 
(1947); Hutim ha-Meshulashim (1953), which are of consid- 
erable value from the point of view of both scholarship and 
folklore. SHOLEM SHTERN (1907- ), a Yiddish poet and lit- 
erary writer, immigrated to Canada in 1927. He was associ- 
ated with the radical movement for many years, contributing 
to its Yiddish press, mostly on literary subjects. This asso- 
ciation ceased, however, when the fate of Jewish writers and 
intellectuals under Stalin became known. His collections of 
poetry include Nuntkejt (Toronto, 1929) and In der Fri (Mon- 
treal, 1945). His two-volume novel in Yiddish verse In Canada 
(Montreal, 1960-63), is an unusual literary record of the Cana- 
dian scene. Another book, Das Vayse Hoyz (New York, 1967), 
was translated into Hebrew by Shimshon *Meltzer, under the 
title Ha-Bayit ha-Lavan be-Harim (Tel Aviv, 1972). Sholem 
Shtern’s poetry and criticism of Yiddish writing have been 
widely published in important journals in Poland, the Ar- 
gentine, Australia, Romania, South Africa, France, and Israel, 
as well as in Canada and the United States. He is represented 
in various anthologies and on recordings. YEHIEL SHTERN 
(1903- ), educator and author, graduated from the Jewish 
Teachers’ Seminary of Vilna, and taught in Poland before 
immigrating to Canada in 1936. There he became associated 
with the Peretz schools in Winnipeg, Calgary, Edmonton, and 
Montreal successively. His Kheder un Bes Medresh (New York, 
YIVO, 1950) won the Lamed Prize. ISRAEL HIRSCH SHTERN 
(1914- ), poet and mathematician, graduated from the Vilna 
orT school. After settling in Canada in 1937, he received his 
doctorate in mathematics from McGill University, where he 
was appointed associate professor of mathematics (1961-66); 
he also taught at Loyola College, Montreal (1966-69). Israel 
Shtern has written poetry in Yiddish and English, much of it 
under the pseudonym Ish Ya’ir. His collection entitled Fables 
appeared in England in 1967, and his Out of the Burning Bush 
in 1968. Much of his Yiddish work has been published in the 
United States, but he has also written English verse published 
in the smaller journals of England, Italy, India, Switzerland, 
the Philippines, Brazil, and Greece. 

[David Rome] 


SHTERN, ISRAEL (1894-1942), Yiddish poet, essayist, and 
literary critic. Shtern was born in the small Russian-Polish 
town of Ostrolenka and educated in the musar yeshivot of 
Lomzshe (Lomza) and Slovodka. In 1914 he moved to Vienna 
and spent three years in Austrian internment as an enemy 
alien. Here he became familiar with the newest currents of 
literature in the Hapsburg realm. In 1917 he settled in Warsaw. 
His first poems appeared in 1919 in Vokhn Blat and Dos Folk. 
Later on he continued to publish poems in the major Yiddish 
periodicals in Warsaw. His book reviews appeared regularly 
in the dailies Haynt and Moment. His basic theme is that God 
mirrors Himself in the poor, the suffering, the brokenhearted, 
the victims of social injustice. Shtern always stood on the pe- 
riphery of Warsaw’s literary circles. He spent most of his days 
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among the Hasidim or poring over the Talmud. He remained 
poor and embittered both before World War 11 and during 
his years in the Warsaw ghetto. According to one report, he 
starved to death in the ghetto but, according to another re- 
port, he perished in the gas chambers of Treblinka. After his 
death, when his only published volume appeared, Lider un 
Eseyen (“Poems and Essays,’ 1955), edited by H. *Leivick, he 
became recognized as one of the most important Yiddish po- 
ets between the two world wars. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 4 (1929), 626ff.; S. Bickel, 
Shrayber fun Mayn Dor (1958), 52-8. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Howe 
and E. Greenberg (eds.), A Treasury of Yiddish Poetry (1969) 225-6; G. 
Pomerantz, Geshtaltn fun Mayn Dor (1971); Y. Kahan, Oyfn Tseshey- 
dung (1971), 231-45; Y. Goldenkorn, Heymishe un Fremde (1973), 33-93 
Y. Turkov, in: Di Goldene Keyt (1973), 79-80; LNYL, 8 (1981), 645-8. 


[Shlomo Bickel / Itay Zutra (2"4 ed.)] 


SHTETL (pl. shtetlakh; Russ. mestechko; Pol. miasteczko; 
Heb. 71), Yiddish diminutive for shtot meaning “town” or 
“city,” to imply a relatively small community; in Eastern Eu- 
rope a unique socio-cultural communal pattern. The real cri- 
teria for the size of a shtetl were vague and ill-defined, as the 
actual size could vary from much less than 1,000 inhabitants 
to 20,000 or more. When the community was very small it 
would be called a klaynshtetl or even a shtetele; however both 
terms could also carry the connotation of a parochial lack of 
sophistication or, at times, a feeling of warmth or nostalgia. 

The shtetl pattern first took shape within Poland-Lithua- 
nia before the partitions of the kingdom. Jews had been invited 
to settle in the private towns owned by the Polish nobility that 
developed from the 16 century, on relatively very favorable 
conditions. In many of such private towns Jews soon formed 
the preponderant majority of the population. Their occupa- 
tion in arenda led many Jews to settle in the villages around 
these towns, while many who settled in them were also en- 
gaged in arenda as well as having other business in the villages. 
Hence both the economy as well as the style of living in such 
towns had close links with the villages, in addition to assum- 
ing the all-pervading character of a “Jewish town.’ Originally 
dependent on the highly structured and powerful communi- 
ties in the larger cities from which the settlers first came, these 
small communities increasingly acquired importance, since 
their development was unhampered by the established rights 
and inimical anti-Jewish traditions of the Christian towns- 
people, as the communities in the old “royal towns” had been. 
Thus the movement of Jews to smaller towns where they were 
needed, and therefore protected, by the greater and lesser Pol- 
ish nobility, continued. The community of the private town 
often constituted the town itself for all intents and purposes, 
and therefore could strengthen and consolidate a homoge- 
neous pattern of values, attitudes, and mores. 

With the partitions of Poland-Lithuania the final crys- 
tallization of the socio-cultural pattern of the began amid the 
process of geopolitical differentiation of the communities on 
the territories divided between Poland’s neighbors. In Russia, 
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the shtetl developed in the Pale of Settlement. In 1815, Con- 
gress Poland was incorporated into the Pale, which continued 
to exist until the October Revolution of 1917. Within Austria- 
Hungary, the shtet] communities were scattered in Galicia, 
Bohemia, Sub-Carpathian Ruthenia, Bukovina, and Hungary. 
In the area under Prussia the shtetl pattern did not develop to 
the same extent. Despite the basic cultural homogeneity which 
had consolidated in the past few centuries, the communities in 
the partitioned regions developed specific social traits in each 
of the states in which they were situated. This was the result 
on the one hand of the varying cultures of their host societies 
and on the other hand of the differing social and economic 
policies and trends which developed in the host society under 
the Hapsburg emperors or Russian czars. 

During the 19 century, the anti-Jewish persecutions, 
economic restrictions, and outbreaks of violence pressed in- 
creasingly on the socioeconomic foundations of the Jews, in 
czarist Russia in particular, while political and ideological 
revolutionary trends and movements began to undermine 
the strength of the life style of the shtetl, which became more 
and more unsatisfactory to younger generations. Thus weak- 
ened in its foundations, the shtetl entered the last phase of its 
existence. The liberal revolution of 1917 liquidated the Pale of 
Settlement, while the Communist revolution that followed 
liquidated the traditional shtetl life. Between the two world 
wars, independent Poland became the greatest Jewish center 
in Eastern Europe. 


Life in the Shtetl 

Yidishkeyt (“Jewishness”) and menshlikhkeyt (“humanness”) 
were the two major values of the community around which 
life centered. Both the sacred and the profane were integrated 
in this way of life. The traditional ideals of piety, learning and 
scholarship, communal justice, and charity, were fused in the 
warm and intimate lifestyle of the shtetl. Thus the Yidishkeyt 
and the menshlikhkeyt of the shtetl were expressed in innu- 
merable activities, all of which were geared toward the goal 
of living the life of a “good Jew” and were manifested in the 
synagogue and at home, in the holiness of Sabbath and the 
humdrum existence of the market, in the structure of the com- 
munity and in the organization of the family. 


The Synagogue 

The life of the Jew oscillated between synagogue, home, and 
market. In the synagogue he served God, studied His Law 
and participated in social activities created in response to the 
needs of the community and its individual members. The syn- 
agogue, whether a shul, a Ukrainian kloyz, or a Polish shtibl, 
was the house of prayer, the house of study, and the house of 
assembly combined. The seating arrangement in the syna- 
gogue reflected the social structure of the community: along 
the eastern wall, where the Ark was located, were ranged the 
most honored members of the community, the rabbi and the 
sheyne Yidn (the dignified Jews), the men of learning, of sub- 
stance, and of status, i.e., men with yihus - symbol of distinc- 
tion acquired through family position in the community or 
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individual achievement in learning, business, or community 
participation. The seats facing the eastern wall were occupied 
by the balebatim or burghers, and behind them were placed 
the proste Yidn or common Jews - the humble folk, usually 
assumed to be ignorant, poor, and uneducated. The value of 
the seats decreased with their distance from the eastern wall, 
until at the western wall were found the beggars and needy 
strangers. These were cared for by various community insti- 
tutions as well as special associations (see hevrah). 


The Home 

The home of the individual was the basic unit in the culture 
and life style of the shtetl; it was founded on a patriarchal and 
closely knit structure on traditional lines. His home was the 
place where the shtetl Jew enjoyed his Yidishkeyt in the seren- 
ity and peace of Sabbath, in the rituals of the Passover seder, 
or in the dignity and holiness of the High Holidays. It was 
where he derived the nakhes - the proud pleasure - from the 
achievement of his children, the son, or the son-in-law. There 
he fed the stranger on Friday, and provided meals to the poor 
student in the yeshivah. However the home was also part of 
the community, and hardly any important activity at home 
was separable from the synagogue or the total community. 
Birth and death, bar mitzvahs and weddings, illness and re- 
covery, were family events which tied the home to the syna- 
gogue, and by extension to the community. No family event 
was a private event, for life in the shtetl was life with people, 
and therefore part of the total community life. Family joys, as 
well as family sorrows, were shared by the community, which 
had the right and duty to express its approval or disapproval 
about the conduct and behavior of the family as a whole or 
of each of its members. Thus community control over the life 
of its individual members became one of the major regulat- 
ing forces in the shtetl society, which succeeded in surviving 
for centuries without a police force to maintain its internal 
law and order. 


The Market 

The market and marketplace were the source of livelihood 
and the meeting place with non-Jewish neighbors. The shtetl 
Jews served as middlemen between the big city and village 
economy. They brought urban products to the Polish, Ukrai- 
nian, or Romanian peasant who visited the market, or as ped- 
dlers bought from him the agricultural produce of the villages 
which they sold in the city. The financial scale of these trans- 
actions was limited. Only a few Jews in the shtetl engaged in 
enterprises on a larger scale involving substantial capital. The 
majority of the shtetl population lived in poverty, where the 
major problem was to earn enough during the week in order 
to be able to buy a chicken or a fish for Sabbath, or to save 
up enough money for Passover matzot. To make a living the 
shtetl Jew tried his hand at anything and often at a number 
of things. Trades and occupations could vary with the sea- 
son, as well as with a special opportunity encountered at the 
marketplace. Men and women, old and young, were daily in- 
volved in the difficult task of parnose (“livelihood”). Often 
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women and children remained in charge of the stall or the 
store, while men traveled in the area looking for bargains or 
peddling city wares. 

The market was the area where the shtetl came in direct 
contact with the goyim, whose life patterns were alien and often 
hostile to the shtetl mores. The emphasis was considered by 
Jews to be on intellect, on a sense of moderation, on cultivation 
of peace, and on goal-directed activities within the framework 
ofa tightly knit family and community. Among the goyim, the 
shtetl Jew saw the emphasis on the body, excess, blind instinct, 
sexual life, and physical force. For the Jews human power was 
in the mind and in the word, while for the goyim it appeared 
expressed in muscles and violence. The underlying feeling of 
the shtetl Jew in all transactions with the goyim was the convic- 
tion that no matter how friendly and neighborly the interaction 
might be, he was never sure that it would not end in bloodshed 
and death. The feeling was amply supported by experiences of 
riots, pogroms, and massacres, which often began at the mar- 
ketplace and spread to homes and synagogues. 


Dissolution of the Shtetl 

The social, political, and economic forces in the 19" and 20 
centuries eroded the patterns of life which had evolved in the 
shtel. Pogroms and persecutions, economic depressions and 
political revolutions caused mass migrations of Jews to larger 
cities in Europe and across the ocean to the United States. 
Eventually Hitler and the “final solution” brought death to 
millions of Jews in Eastern and Western Europe. The physical 
existence of the shtetl ended in the gas chambers and concen- 
tration camps of the Third Reich. However, despite the vio- 
lent end of the shtetl community and of its life style, much of 
its influence has survived in Israel and in the Americas (e.g., 
US., Canada, Mexico, and Argentina). The children of the 
shtetl parents - immigrants and survivors of ghettos and con- 
centration camps - became carriers of values shaped in the 
shtetl, to be reflected in behavior patterns and social attitudes 
as well as in the art and literature of Israel and of American 
Jews. The shtetl values are reflected in the novels of Ameri- 
can Jewish writers such as Bernard Malamud, as much as in 
the classic portrayals of shtetl life by Shalom Aleichem or the 


paintings of Marc Chagall. 
[Mark Zborowski] 


Lives and Roles of Women 

Gender hierarchies in the shtetl ascribed the mundane affairs 
of the world to women and lofty spiritual and religious pur- 
suits to men. These expectations, perhaps more ideal than real, 
shaped women’ spirituality, family life, economic activities, 
education, and political choices. 

In response to the exclusion of women from arenas 
of public worship and study, “female variants” of Judaism 
emerged. Instead of the obligatory Hebrew prayers in the syn- 
agogue, women recited Yiddish prayers (*tkhines) at home, 
which addressed everyday concerns. They also observed the 
three women’s commandments: namely, *hallah, *niddah, and 
*candle lighting on the eve of the Sabbath and holidays. At so- 
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cial gatherings or in private, women read homilies (Tsenerene) 
or ethical books (Lev Tov, “A Good Heart,” and Brantshpigl, 
“Burning Mirror”) and pious tales (Mayse Bukh). Their models 
of piety were the biblical matriarchs, whom women invoked 
to intercede on their behalf. They also resorted to female lead- 
ers in the community for guidance and assistance; these might 
include the *rebbetzin (rabbi’s wife), zogerke (reader of prayers 
in their section of the synagogue), gabete (pious woman who 
oversaw public charity), and klogerns (women hired to wail 
at burials). Women's spirituality, though different from men’s, 
remained strictly within male-determined religious norms. 

The division of roles also reflected the value of the spiri- 
tual over the material. An inverted structure of work devel- 
oped in the shtetl, which allocated the task of breadwinning to 
women in order to allow their husbands to study. While most 
couples shared economic responsibility, the cultural ideal dic- 
tated that a greater proportion of the burden fell on women. 
Wives of rabbinic scholars who studied at a distant yeshivah 
or hasidic women whose husbands spent their time in a shtibl 
or rebbe’s home, often assumed the entire load. The primary 
site of female economic activity was the marketplace, where 
women ran small shops, peddled food products and house- 
hold goods, and engaged in petty trade. In addition, women 
were active in the tobacco and alcohol trades. With the advent 
of industrialization in Russia in the late 19 century, women 
joined the workforce in handicrafts and small manufacturing. 
Notably, women in the general population were also highly 
active in the shtetl economy; hence, female work was not a 
unique feature of Jewish life. 

Women’s dominant role in the household economy ex- 
tended to family relations. In many households, a matriar- 
chal structure prevailed. The *Haskalah (Jewish enlighten- 
ment) movement in Eastern Europe attacked this gender role 
reversal (that is, a subservient husband and dominant wife) 
and blamed the inverse work structure for this phenomenon. 
Satires like The Brief Travels of Benjamin the Third (1878) by 
S.Y. ‘Abramovich (Mendele Mokher Seforim) focused on the 
degrading feminization of men and moral decline of “mas- 
culine women.” In this particular novel, an emasculated hus- 
band runs away from his wife, “who wears the pants in the 
house,” in search of the ten lost tribes. D. Biale suggested 
that the maskilim’s rebellion against matriarchal power may 
have stemmed from an animosity toward their mothers-in- 
law, who dominated their adolescent marriages (Eros and the 
Jews, 1992). 

Jewish women also played a defining role in the social- 
ization of their children, particularly daughters who remained 
in their care until they married. Given the high birthrate in 
Eastern Europe, Jewish women were pregnant during most 
of their childbearing years. Prolonged breastfeeding reduced 
fertility to some extent but birth control was fairly primitive 
and inaccessible. Births usually took place at home with the 
assistance of a midwife. Women hung amulets on the wall and 
recited prayers to protect newborn infants from evil spirits. 
Images of strong mothers and grandmothers who supported 
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their families and arranged matches for all the children are 
common in the memoir literature. 

Despite their power in the domestic sphere, women were 
vulnerable and became increasingly powerless in matters of 
divorce. This was due in part to Jewish law, which empowered 
men to dissolve marriages unilaterally. In the Czarist empire, 
where Jewish divorce rates were extraordinarily high, the 
childless woman, moredet (rebellious wife), and other “unde- 
sirable” wives were especially prone to divorce against their 
will. Moreover, a decline in rabbinic authority meant that 
women who sought to secure a divorce from a recalcitrant 
husband for wife beating or other reasons were usually unsuc- 
cessful. In desperation, some women turned to state courts to 
enforce a rabbi’s verdict or to overturn an unjust ruling. 

A gendered system of education was another product 
of shtetl life. I. Parush argues that because rabbinic authori- 
ties devoted all their energies to male religious learning, they 
neglected the education of women. During the 19 century, 
this “benefit of marginality” allowed women to acquire secu- 
lar culture with greater ease. While some women remained 
illiterate, a large segment of Jewish women learned to read in 
Yiddish; this group was the first to read popular literature (of- 
ten simplistic, sentimental chapbooks) at their own leisure. 
Upper-class daughters of Orthodox families even studied 
foreign languages and literature with governesses and private 
tutors. “Reading women,’ who experienced greater exposure 
to modern values, in turn served as agents of acculturation at 
home. Starting in the 1860s, Jewish girls flocked to the new 
state and private schools throughout the Russian empire; some 
even pursued higher education as kursistki (auditors). Simi- 
lar trends took place in the Austro-Hungarian Empire, where 
secular education had been introduced even earlier. 

“Seductive secularization” gradually led to ruptures 
within traditional society well into the first three decades 
of the 20' century. The most extreme form of rejection was 
conversion to Christianity and marriage with Christian part- 
ners; not surprisingly, women constituted a disproportionate 
number of Jewish converts in the late 19t century. Another 
venue of rebellion was to join a revolutionary movement. 
Women participated actively in the Bund, various branches 
of the Zionist movement, as well as general Russian and Pol- 
ish socialist groups. 

On the eve of World War 11, women in the shtetl re- 
mained the most traditional constituency of European Jewry, 
despite the onslaught of modernity and change; this was due 
in part to the migration of more acculturated families to ur- 
ban centers or abroad, in part to the resilience of old customs 


and communal values. 
[ChaeRan Freeze (24 ed.)] 
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SHTIF, NOKHEM (pseudonym Bal-Dimyen; 1879-1933), 
Yiddish linguist, literary historian, author, and political leader. 
Born in Rovno, Volhynia, Shtif early became active in Jewish 
affairs: as a Zionist, member of the Jewish self-defense orga- 
nization Zelbshuts during the pogroms in 1903, founder of a 
transitional Jewish socialist group (Vozrozhdenie, “Renais- 
sance”), founder of the Sejmist Party (1906, part of the So- 
cialist Territorialist movement), and founder of the revived 
Folkspartey (Jewish Democratic Party) in 1917. He became 
immersed in the study of older Yiddish literature as well as 
literary criticism. After settling in Berlin (1922), he was the 
main initiator and (together with M. *Weinreich, Z. *Rejzen, 
E. *Tcherikover, and others) a founder in 1925 of the Yiddish 
Scientific Institute, *y1vo, and published the first booklet on 
the aims of y1vo, Vegn a Yidishn Akademishn Institut (“On a 
Yiddish Academic Institute; 1924). 

From 1926, after returning to Kiev where he had studied 
at the Polytechnic University (1899-1903), Shtif directed the 
linguistic section of the Institute for Yiddish Proletarian Cul- 
ture and edited its periodical Di Yidishe Shprakh (“The Yid- 
dish Language”), where his article “Di sotsyale diferentsiatsye 
in yidish” (“The Social Differentiation of Yiddish,’ 1929) ap- 
peared. He argued that many words and forms derived from 
Hebrew and Aramaic had become redundant in the Soviet en- 
vironment and should therefore be discarded and, to the extent 
possible, excluded from the process of lexical innovation. 

Among the numerous books and studies which he au- 
thored on Yiddish stylistic, orthographical, grammatical, dia- 
lectal, historical, and literary topics, are his pioneering Yidishe 
Stilistik (“Yiddish Stylistics,” 1930) and his Yiddish translations 
of works by *Dubnow and *Guedemann. His autobiography 
appeared in yrvo Bleter (5 (1933), 195-225). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Anilowicz, in: y1vo Bleter, 5 (1933), 226-46, 
bibl.; D. Nusinov, in: Oyfn Shprakhfront, Zamlung, 2 (1934), 91-96, 
bibl.; Rejzen, Leksikon, 1 (1926), 331-9; M. Weinreich, in: Tsukunft 
(June 1933), 358. ADD BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Estraikh, Soviet Yiddish: 
Language Planning and Linguistic Development (1999); I.N. Gottes- 
man, Defining the Yiddish Nation: The Jewish Folklorists of Poland 
(2003); D. Shneer, Yiddish and the Creation of Soviet Jewish Culture 
(2004). 

[Mordkhe Schaechter / Gennady Estraikh (2"4 ed.)] 


SHUA, ANA MARIA (1951- ), Argentinean author. Born 
in Buenos Aires, she received a degree in education, with a 
specialty in literature, from the Universidad de Buenos Aires. 
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She has worked as a journalist, publicist, and scriptwriter. In 
1967, at the age of 16, she published a volume of poetry titled 
El sol y yo. This first book earned her two of the most presti- 
gious literary awards in Argentina and initiated her lifetime 
career as a writer. She continued to receive numerous awards 
for her nearly 30 books, including a Guggenheim Fellowship, 
which she received to write her novel El libro de los recuerdos 
(1994). One of her most successful books, translated into Eng- 
lish as The Book of Memories (1998), relates the story of her 
family’s history of immigration and process of assimilation 
into Argentinean society. Her work covers a broad spectrum 
of topics and genres, from children’s literature to science fic- 
tion. The novel La muerte como efecto secundario (1997) is an 
excellent example of the latter. Her work has begun to garner 
a significant amount of criticism, and she is now considered 
to be one of the foremost of contemporary women writers in 
Argentina and Latin America. She was often invited to lecture 
at universities in the United States. 

Jewish topics are not central to Shua’s work, though they 
do appear frequently. The aforementioned The Book of Mem- 
ories is her most careful examination of Jewish identity and 
issues. Common in many of her books is her use of humor as 
a mode of expression. This may be seen in her short stories, 
novels, or even in the popular Risas y emociones de la comida 
judia (1993), a humorous cookbook that contains recipes as 
well as comical anecdotes on Jewish culture and tradition. Her 
wit is also evident in the book El marido argentino promedio 
(1991), a compilation of essays that examines Jewish and Ar- 
gentinean eccentricities in relation to gender; mainly how men 
and women view life in often radically different ways. 

Shua is most widely recognized for the way in which she 
is able to create interesting and entertaining narratives that 
also contain social criticism, feminist issues, and a constant 
questioning of tradition, history, memory, and values. 


[Darrell B. Lockhart (2™4 ed.)] 


SHUB, DAVID (1887-1973), journalist and sovietologist. 
Shub was born in Fastov, in the Kiev oblast, to religious par- 
ents who, however, sent him to a Russian school instead of 
the traditional heder. At the age of 16, he became acquainted 
with the activities of the Jewish Labor *Bund. In the same year 
(1903), he moved to the United States, but two years later re- 
turned to Russia via Switzerland, where he met Lenin, who 
invited him to join the Bolshevik fraction. Shub declined, but 
in Russia was arrested for participating in revolutionary ac- 
tivities and sentenced to forced military service in Siberia. He 
escaped from Irkutsk in 1907 and made his way to the United 
States, where he remained for the rest of his life. 

Shub devoted himself to journalism, writing mostly in 
Yiddish, but also in Russian and English, concentrating on 
Russian politics and literature and scarcely dealing with Jew- 
ish subjects, apart from his interest in the Bund. He became a 
leading sovietologist. He was a member of the staff of the *Jew- 
ish Daily Forward from 1924, contributing to it until 1972. He 
was also a regular contributor to the Yiddish political monthly 
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Der Veker, of which he was editor during the years 1922-27. 
He joined the Mensheviks in 1903 and remained a right-wing 
Menshevik all his life, continuing his fight against Bolshevism 
to the end of his life, in the firm belief that Russia would finally 
abandon it and emerge as a Social Democratic republic. 

Shub wrote one of the first biographies of Lenin (Yiddish, 
1928; English, revised and enlarged edition, Lenin, a Biogra- 
phy, 1948). Among his other works are Helden un Martirer 
(“Heroes and Martyrs,” Yiddish, 1939), on Russian martyrs 
in the struggle against Czarism; Sotsyale Denker un Kemfer 
(“Social Thinkers and Fighters,” Yiddish, 1968); and Politiches- 
kiye Deyateli Rossii, 1850-1928 (“Political Figures: Russia, 
1850-1928,” Russian, 1969) based on the former work and on 
the radio scripts which he broadcast for Radio Liberty to the 
US.S.R. Shub’s memoirs, Fum di Amolike Yoren (“From By- 
gone Days”), were published in 1970. 


[Elias Schulman] 


SHUBERT, family of U.S. theater proprietors and producers. 
SAM (1875-1905), LEE (1876-1953), and JACOB J. (1877-1963) 
became Broadway’s most powerful theatrical dynasty. They 
were born in Syracuse, New York, sons of a peddler. Their 
rise to theatrical prominence began early in life. They first 
took over the Grand Opera House in Syracuse, and then ac- 
quired touring companies and theaters in upstate New York. 
In 1900 the Shuberts produced “Quo Vadis?” at the Herald 
Square Theater, New York, and from then until the 1920s they 
engaged in fierce competition with Klaw and Erlanger, the 
major theatrical syndicate prior to the Shuberts’ arrival. Sam 
died in a railroad disaster, but the other brothers continued 
to build their theatrical empire. By 1956, the family enterprise 
owned or controlled about half the legitimate theaters in the 
nation, including 17 on Broadway. Faced with a government 
anti-trust suit, the brothers agreed to sell twelve theaters, and 
sever their connection with theatrical booking business. The 
Shuberts produced more than 500 plays. Jacob was one of the 
early backers of Florenz *Ziegfeld, and among the stars the 
Shuberts introduced to American audiences were Al *Jolson, 
Eddie *Cantor, Marilyn Miller, Fanny Brice, Ray Bolger, and 
Bert Lahr. They had a reputation as aggressive businessmen, 
but also displayed a sentimental feeling for the theater. Speak- 
ing on the decline of the legitimate stage, Jacob once said late 
in his career: “When they tear down a theater it’s like some- 
one in the family dying” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Taubman, The Making of the American 
Theatre (1965), index, s.v.; J. Stagg, Brothers Shubert (1969); A. Greene 
and J. Laurie, Show Biz From Vaude to Video (1951), index, s.v. 


[Raphael Rothstein] 


SHUBOW, JOSEPH SHALOM (1899-1969), U.S. rabbi. A 
Conservative rabbi who was both a leader of the American 
Zionist movement and the Boston Jewish community, Shubow 
tended to the needs of Jewish soldiers and displaced persons 
in war-torn Europe. 
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Shubow was born in Olita, Lithuania, and came to the 
United States with his family. He attended Boston Latin High 
School before heading to Harvard, where he received an A.B. 
(1920), A.M. (1921), and Ph.D. (1959). In 1925, while a student 
there, he and Max Rhoade founded Avukah, the national stu- 
dent Zionist organization. 

From 1923 to 1935 Shubow served as the literary editor 
for the Boston Jewish Advocate and from 1924 to 1931 was a 
correspondent and features writer for the Jewish Telegraphic 
Agency. Following in the footsteps of his younger brother, 
Rabbi Leo Shubow, he entered the Jewish Institute of Reli- 
gion to study under Rabbi Stephen S. *Wise. Upon his or- 
dination in 1933, he was installed as the first rabbi of Temple 
Bnai Moshe in Brighton, Massachusetts. Under his spiritual 
leadership, which lasted until his death (excepting his war- 
time service), it became one of the most thriving congrega- 
tions of Greater Boston. 

A gifted orator, Shubow was outspoken in his ardor for 
Zionism and in his concern for world Jewry. In June 1934, at 
a Harvard alumni reunion, Shubow publicly confronted Ernst 
Hafstaengel, a German Nazi and close friend of Adolf Hitler’s, 
who had been invited as a guest of honor. Shubow questioned 
Hafstaengel as to what he had meant by his statement that the 
Jewish problem would soon be restored to normal, asking, 
“Did you mean by extermination?” Shubow would again dis- 
play his boldness when in the 1950s he famously confronted 
the antisemitic Jesuit priest Father Leonard Feeney on the 
Boston Common. 

In 1943, Shubow, then in his early forties, voluntarily en- 
listed in the U.S. Army. He served as a chaplain in Europe with 
the Ninth Army through 1946, and traveled with a portable ark 
that could be strapped to a jeep. In March 1945, having accom- 
panied the troops who had just crossed the Rhine into Ger- 
many, he led a Passover seder in Goebbels’s castle - an event 
that was front-page news around the world. After the war, in 
both displaced-persons camps and Berlin, he played a major 
role in reuniting Jewish families as well as in rekindling the 
spark of life in the liberated prisoners. For his compassionate 
efforts he was awarded a Bronze Star. 

The American Jewish community highly respected 
Shubow, and he rose to a number of influential positions, in- 
cluding the presidency of the New England Division of the 
American Jewish Congress (1941-1943), the presidency of 
the Greater Boston Rabbinical Association (1950-1953), and 
the vice presidency of the Zionist Organization of America 
(1961-1969). He also was a delegate to the 1936 World Jewish 
Congress in Geneva. 

In addition to being a pulpit rabbi and an activist, Shubow, 
who knew at least seven languages, was also a scholar of Juda- 
ism who studied with Harry Austryn *Wolfson throughout his 
life. Though a Conservative rabbi, he was highly esteemed for 
his personal virtues by the modern Orthodox Rabbi Joseph B. 
*Soloveitchik and by the hasidic Bostoner Rebbe Levi Yitzchak 
*Horowitz. Shubow and Soloveitchik were very good friends, 
but despite their mutual admiration, in 1954 the Rav refused 
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to take part in a testimonial dinner in Shubow’s honor since 
the event would also be celebrating the dedication of a new 
temple-building that would have mixed seating. Similarly, al- 
though Soloveitchik delivered a moving eulogy at Shubow’s 
funeral, he would not enter the temple building. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Farber. “Reproach, Recognition and Re- 
spect: Rabbi Joseph B. Soloveitchik and Orthodoxy’s Mid-Century 
Attitude Toward non-Orthodox Denominations,” in: American Jew- 
ish History, 89:2 (June 2001), 193-214. 
[Justin Shubow (2"¢ ed.)] 


SHUCHAT, WILFRED G. (1920- ), Canadian rabbi. Shu- 
chat was born in Montreal, Canada, and received his B.A. 
from McGill University in 1941. In 1945, he was ordained at the 
*Jewish Theological Seminary, which awarded him an honor- 
ary D.D. in 1971. After serving as rabbi of Congregation Sons 
of Israel in Albany, New York (1944-45) and Temple Beth El 
in Buffalo, New York (1945-46), he was appointed assistant 
rabbi of Congregation Shaar Hashomayim in Montreal, be- 
coming rabbi in 1948. In 1993, he retired and was elevated to 
emeritus. Under his leadership, the synagogue instituted such 
pioneering programs as home study groups and the Shaar 
Israel-Shabbat Yachad Project, which connected congregants 
to Israel through a series of family weekends featuring reli- 
gious and educational programming, as well as dialogue with 
Reform and Orthodox invitees. At Shuchat’s initiative, Shaar 
Hashomayim also became the founder and co-owner of Camp 
*Ramah in Utterson, Ontario. 

In the larger Jewish community, Shuchat co-founded in 
1947 the Board of Jewish Ministers of Greater Montreal (now 
the Board of Rabbis), comprising the city’s English-speak- 
ing rabbis, and was instrumental in creating its chaplaincy 
committee. He also served as chairman of the Religious Wel- 
fare Committee of the Canadian Jewish Congress, where he 
headed a committee on marriage and family that established 
the Jewish Introduction Service for singles. In 1960, he set up 
the *De Sola Club, a kosher dining club in Montreal. He also 
taught Judaism at the School of Nursing at the Jewish General 
Hospital. In 1967, he was the creator and program chairman of 
the Pavilion of Judaism at Expo 67, which attracted three mil- 
lion visitors - the most popular exhibition of its kind. 

In the Conservative movement, Shuchat served on the 
Committee on Law and Standards of the *Rabbinical Assem- 
bly, but he is better known for being one of the original found- 
ers of the Union for Traditional Judaism (uTJ), an organiza- 
tion that promotes traditional Jewish observance within the 
framework of Conservative Judaism. uTJ sponsors a rabbini- 
cal college; a speakers’ bureau; a preparatory program for lay 
men and women who would like to spend a year in intense 
Torah study; and a Masters in Public Administration, which 
offers in-depth training to Jewish leaders of the future. Among 
the books Shuchat wrote are The Gate of Heaven: The Story of 
Congregation Shaar Hashomayim in Montreal (2000) and The 
Creation According to Midrash Rabbah (2002). 


[Bezalel Gordon (24 ed.)] 
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SHULAMMITE, THE (Heb. n’21v77), a feminine name or 
title occurring only in Song of *Songs 7:1 [6:13]. The phonetic 
similarity of Shulammite to Shunammite led to the identifica- 
tion of the dancer of Song of Songs with *Abishag, “the maiden 
from *Shunem,” who was brought to King David in his old age 
(1 Kings 1:1-4). The word is most plausibly explained as be- 
ing indeed equivalent to mw, the Shunammite woman” 
(1 Kings 1:3; 11 Kings 4:25), used (on account of the aforemen- 
tioned Abishag) as synonymous with “beautiful woman.” 
[Keith N. Schoville] 


SHULHAN ARUKH (Heb. 411Y 7; “the prepared table”), 
name of a code written by Joseph *Caro, similar in form to the 
Arbaah Turim of *Jacob b. Asher, but more concise and with- 
out stating any sources. The book is in fact a halakhic synopsis 
of Caro’s previous commentary on the Turim, the Beit Yosef. 
It is divided into the same four major sections as the former: 
Orah Hayyim, concerning the daily commandments, Sab- 
baths, and the festivals; Yoreh Deah, dealing with various sub- 
jects, such as dietary laws, interest, purity, and mourning; Even 
ha-Ezer, on marriage, divorce, and related topics; and Hoshen 
Mishpat, dealing with civil and criminal law. In his decisions 
Caro relied on Isaac *Alfasi, *Maimonides, and *Asher b. Je- 
hiel, generally following any two in cases of disagreement. The 
book was first printed in Venice in 1565 and notwithstanding 
serious objections to the work, ultimately became accepted as 
the code of Jewish law par excellence after amendments had 
been added by Moses *Isserles and other commentaries of 
later halakhic authorities had been written on it. 


Isserles’ Commentary 

The admiration of Isserles for Joseph Caro was unbounded, 
and he refers to him in the most glowing terms. He found, 
however, one serious drawback in the Shulhan Arukh as an 
authoritative code. Caro had completely ignored the halakhic 
decisions and minhagim of Ashkenazi Jewry which had grown 
up in Germany and Poland since Asher b. Jehiel, who was 
one of Caro’s major authorities. As a note on the aim of the 
Darkhei Moshe (see below) states: “Its purpose is to include 
the new laws which are found in the Or Zarua, the Aguddah, 
the Shaarei Dura, the Issur ve-Hetter, the responsa of Israel 
*Bruna, of the *Maharal and R. Meir of Padua, and the regu- 
lations for divorce and halizah of *Benjamin Zeev, as well as 
many other collections whose innovations are innumerable ... 
as well as the decisive law according to the minhag, originally 
from France, which we follow.’ 


ADJUSTMENT OF HALAKHAH FOR ASHKENAZIM. It was the 
combination of this profound respect for the author and the 
realization of this serious defect which dictated the approach 
of Isserles to the Shulhan Arukh of Caro. He does not criti- 
cize or attack; he explains and supplements. At first he wrote 
his Darkhei Moshe to the Beit Yosef, for the purpose of adjust- 
ing the halakhah there to that prevalent in Ashkenazi Jewry; 
only then did he add to the “table” (shulhan) his additions to 
which he gave the apt name Mappah, “the Tablecloth.” Both 
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these elements are prominent in the remarkably succinct addi- 
tion to Caro’s work. His clarification of the original work is as 
important as his amendments and additions, and helped con- 
siderably toward its acceptance. Where the halakhah of Caro 
differs from that accepted by the Ashkenazi Jews, Isserles gives 
the law or the custom as was prevalent in those communities, 
adding “our minhag is,” or “thus is the minhag” 

As a result of the Mappah, the Shulhan Arukh, as supple- 
mented by Isserles, reflected the halakhah and norms of reli- 
gious practice as they had developed in Germany and Poland 
and was thus acceptable to the Ashkenazim, while the text of 
Caro was equally acceptable to the Sephardim. Between its ac- 
ceptability and its complete acceptance, however, there was a 
long and complicated road. 


Opposition to Acceptance of Shulhan Arukh 

The most strenuous opposition to the acceptance of the 
Shulhan Arukh as the authoritative code of Jewish law was 
based on grounds of principle. Its most powerful opponent 
was Solomon *Luria. In his Yam shel Shelomo he expressed 
his vigorous opposition to all codes which laid down the law. 
Every code gives rise to commentaries and supercommentar- 
ies which have just the opposite effect intended by the authors 
of the original code. The only source for the determination 
of halakhah was the Talmud. A similar attitude was taken by 
*Hayyim b. Bezalel. 

The acceptance of the Shulhan Arukh was also threat- 
ened by another work, the masterly Levush of Mordecai *Jaffe. 
Based upon both the Beit Yosef and the Shulhan Arukh, it 
aimed at combining both of them into one work, giving some 
of the arguments of the former and bringing into the latter, as 
had Isserles, the Ashkenazi halakhah and minhag. 


Final Acceptance of Shulhan Arukh 

The final acceptance of the Shulhan Arukh as the authorita- 
tive code accepted by world Jewry was due mainly to two 17'- 
century commentaries which have become standard, the Tu- 
rei Zahav (“Taz”) of *David b. Samuel ha-Levi on the whole 
of Shulhan Arukh, and the Siftei Kohen (“Shakh”) of *Shab- 
betai b. Meir ha-Kohen on Hoshen Mishpat and Yoreh Deah. 
David ha-Levi gave his commentary to Orah Hayyim the title 
Magen David. The place of the Siftei Kohen on Orah Hayyim 
was taken by the Magen Avraham of Abraham Abele *Gom- 
biner, and the combined name Meginnei Erez was given to 
both commentaries. Of David ha-Levi’s commentaries, only 
those to Orah Hayyim, Yoreh Deah, and Even ha-Ezer, how- 
ever, had the good fortune to be printed together with the 
text, the commentary Me’irot Einayim of Joshua *Falk being 
printed with Hoshen Mishpat. 

It was not only the comprehensive nature of these com- 
mentaries and the fact that in them they effectively answered 
all the criticisms which had been leveled against the Shulhan 
Arukh which finally established Caro’s code as the authori- 
tative code. These commentaries were the first to regard the 
Shulhan Arukh as a separate halakhic work, independent of 
the Tur or the Beit Yosef, and as a result of their eminence, 
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the Shulhan Arukh became the final authority to which one 
turned for the definitive halakhah. It was they who were 
mainly responsible for the preference given to the Shulhan 
Arukh over the Levush, and the halakhah was accepted to be 
“in accordance with the Shulhan Arukh” 


Shulhan Arukh in the Development of Halakhah 
However, the Shulhan Arukh in this sense can be said almost 
to bear the same relationship to the text of Caro and Isserles 
as does the Talmud to the Mishnah. The text marks a stage, 
albeit a decisive one, in the continuous development of the 
halakhah. The text of Caro, even with the additions of Isserles, 
has been subject to a continuous process of commentary and 
supercommentary which has continually modified its deci- 
sions and brought in all new halakhic problems which have 
subsequently arisen. An important addition to Orah Hayyim 
was the Shaarei Teshuvah of Hayyim Mordecai Margolis and 
his brother Ephraim Zalman, and to the other three sections, 
the Pithei Teshuvah of Zevi Hirsch Eisenstadt, incorporating 
the new decisions given in the responsa literature from the 
time of Caro to that of the authors. The extent of this adjust- 
ment can be seen in the Ozar ha-Posekim, still in process of 
publication. For example the third volume which treats of the 
first 17 paragraphs of the 17" chapter of Even ha-Ezer has no 
less than 167 folio pages of commentary which give a digest of 
all the various commentaries and modifications, mainly from 
the responsa, to the original text of Caro. H.J. Chajes has es- 
timated that in one way or another, from Isserles to his own 
time, early in the 20" century, 60 percent of the original text 
of Caro has been subject to some adjustment. 

Only parts of the Shulhan Arukh have been translated 
into English, e.g., some sections of Hoshen Mishpat and Yoreh 
Deah by C.N. Denburg, 2 vols. (1954-55). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ch. Tchernowitz, Toledot ha-Posekim, 3 
(1967); J. Rothschild and I. Ta-Shema (eds.), Arba Meot Shanah 
Shulhan Arukh-Catalog (1965), incl. bibl; Mahanayim, 96 (1965), ed. 
by M. Ha-Kohen, issue devoted to Shulhan Arukh. 


[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 


SHULIM, JOSEPH ISIDORE (1912-2005), U.S. historian. 
Born in New Haven, Connecticut, Shulim graduated from 
Brooklyn College in 1933 and received his Ph.D. from Co- 
lumbia University. While doing his graduate work, he began 
teaching at Brooklyn College, where he remained through- 
out his career until his retirement in 1973, serving for a time 
as deputy chairman of the Department of History. He was 
later named professor emeritus of history. His field was the 
French Revolution and its impact upon the North Atlantic 
community. He also was a member of the cuny Graduate 
School faculty and a founding member of cuny’s Retirees 
Chapter, serving for many years on the executive commit- 
tee and as vice president. Shulim was also active in collegiate 
Jewish affairs. 

His major publications were The Old Dominion and Na- 
poleon Bonaparte (1952), John Daly Burk: Irish Revolutionist 
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member of the community, Dell became Austin’s first major 
Jewish philanthropist. 

The tone of the community changed dramatically in re- 
sponse to population growth in the 1990s, and new members 
called for organizations and structures from the Jewish com- 
munity that had never before existed. Perhaps most emblem- 
atic of its unique hi-tech tone was the innovative consolida- 
tion of the Austin Jewish Federation and Jewish Community 
Center. Michael Dell and his wife, Susan Lieberman Dell, 
purchased and donated a 4o-acre site in central Austin, which 
has become the Jewish Community Association of Austin’s 
Dell Jewish Community Campus. Ground was broken in De- 
cember 1996 for the new campus facility, which would house 
Congregation Agudas Achim, a community center, and space 
that allows for the operation of the Austin Jewish Academy, 
Early Childhood Program, and a number of youth and family 
programs. While the campus has become the physical center 
of Austin’s burgeoning Jewish community, the community’s 
growth since 1997 has also spawned two new Reform con- 
gregations, as well as growth of its existing Conservative and 
Orthodox minyans. 

The innovative “campus” approach to Jewish communal 
life has set the tone for the second century of Jewish life in 
Austin and is actively watched by other mid-sized commu- 
nities throughout the United States as a model for operating 
Jewish communities in dynamic and changing times. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Winegarten and C. Schechter, Deep in 
the Heart: The Lives & Legends of Texas Jews, a Photographic History 
(1990). WEBSITE: www,jcaaonline.com for Dell Jewish Community 
Campus and jcaa. 


[Cathy Schechter (24 ed.)] 


AUSTRALIA, island continent, within the British Com- 
monwealth. At least six Jewish convicts who arrived at Bot- 
any Bay, New South Wales, in 1788 were later among the first 
settlers, including John Harris who, when freed, became the 
first policeman in Australia. The first minyan and burial soci- 
ety date from 1817, and the 1828 census records about 100 Jews 
in New South Wales and 50 in Van Diemen’s Land (Tasma- 
nia). In the 1830s Jews arrived in increasing numbers, mainly 
from England, and by 1841 Jews had also settled in Victoria, 
South Australia, and Western Australia, bringing the total in 
the continent to 1,183 (0.57% of the whole population). The 
number of Jews in Australia reached 59,343 by 1961. (For up- 
dated information, see below.) Australian censuses trace the 
increase in the Jewish population, showing the rise and fall in 
each state and the percentage of Jews in the total population. 
(See Table: Australian Jewish Population and Table: Austral- 
asia Age Distributions.) 

There were several waves of immigration - in the 1850s 
due to the prosperity following the discovery of gold; from 
1891 to 1911 an influx of Eastern European Jews fleeing from 
pogroms; in the 1930s German refugees; and in the post-World 
War 11 period the displaced *persons who survived the Ho- 
locaust in Europe. 
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Nineteenth Century 

In 1828 Philip Joseph Cohen was authorized by England's chief 
rabbi to perform marriages. R. Aaron Levy (Levi), a mem- 
ber of the London bet din, paid a visit in 1830 to arrange a di- 
vorce. The first synagogue in *Sydney was constructed in 1844. 
Organized communities were established in Hobart (1845), 
Launceston (1846), *Melbourne (1841), and * Adelaide (1848). 
Several small communities which came into being during 
the gold rushes had all but disappeared in the 1960s: Forbes, 
Goulburn, Maitland, Tamworth, Bendigo, Geelong, Kalgoor- 
lie, Toowoomba, and Launceston (see Map: Australian Jewry). 
Economic conditions made the country towns most attractive 
to the new Jewish settlers who came with little money, but fear 
of assimilation induced many to move to larger urban centers 
as soon as their material situation permitted. In the 1860s al- 
most one-quarter of all Jews lived in country towns (14%) and 
rural areas (10%), whereas the 1961 census showed that 96.4% 
lived in the six large cities, 2.7% in small towns, and 0.9% in 
rural areas. Jacob *Saphir of Jerusalem, who visited Austra- 
lia in 1862, gives an interesting account of Jewish conditions 
in his Even Sappir. 

Australian Jewry in this early period was numerically 
small and scattered and consequently in danger of assim- 
ilation. Ministers and teachers were scarce, and religious 
observance was lax. The shortage of Jewish women (in 1881 
there were only 78 women to every 100 men) led to a high 
rate of intermarriage. Many, however, still maintained their 
Jewish observances, often traveling hundreds of miles to 
take part in religious services or to have a child circumcised. 
Nor did they fail in charitable and social endeavor, and several 
Australian Jewish philanthropic institutions have a history of 
well over a century. Until free and compulsory state educa- 
tion was introduced in the last quarter of the 19" century, the 
Jewish communities maintained their own Hebrew day 
schools. The early Jewish settlers made a considerable im- 
pact on the colony’s development, in the civic, and in some 
instances agricultural, spheres. Religious life was based on 
the English-Jewish tradition, which remained dominant, and 
the authority of the British chief rabbinate was respected. 
Civil rights and the right of Jews to vote and sit in Parliament 
were never subject to restrictions. The government acceded 
to Jewish requests for land for cemeteries, synagogues, 
schools, and ministers’ residences, and limited subsidies were 
granted at different periods for Jewish religious establish- 
ments. 

The synagogue was the focal point of communal life. Jews 
were generally highly respected; Judaism was recognized as a 
“denomination”; and the rabbinical office enjoyed a prestige 
seldom found in other lands. It is characteristic that through- 
out Australian Jewish history many Jews who were prominent 
in public life, at times occupying some of the highest positions 
in the land, were also active in the congregation. These include 
Sir Saul *Samuel, minister of the crown in New South Wales 
and president of the Sydney Great Synagogue; Sir Benjamin 
Benjamin (1836-1905), lord mayor of Melbourne and president 
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and American Patriot (1964), and Liberty, Equality, and Fra- 
ternity: Studies on the Era of the French Revolution and Na- 


poleon (1990). 
[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


SHULKLAPPER (Yid. “the knocker who calls to the syna- 
gogue”), in Ashkenazi countries one of the sextons of the syn- 
agogue. Although the office is found from the High Middle 
Ages, its development is best known from Eastern Europe, 
where the sexton awakened the people with hammer knocks 
for the morning prayers, saying: “Jews, this morning arise for 
the service of the Creator” The shulklapper also announced 
the beginning of the Sabbath and holidays. In the last week 
before Rosh Ha-Shanah and also during the Ten Days of Peni- 
tence between Rosh Ha-Shanah and the Day of Atonement, 
the shulklapper announced the Selihot service. The number of 
knocks and their order differed according to the occasion and 
local custom. Other tasks of the shulklapper were to summon 
people for communal meetings, banquets, and funerals. 


[Natan Efrati] 


SHULMAN, CHARLES E. (1901-1968), U.S. Reform rabbi. 
Shulman, born in Berdichev, Russia, was taken to the United 
States in 1910. He received rabbinic ordination at Hebrew 
Union College in 1927. After serving congregations in Wheel- 
ing, West Virginia (1927-31), and Glencoe, Illinois (1931-41), 
Shulman led a Riverdale, New York congregation (1947-68). 
From 1943 to 1946 he was a chaplain in the U.S. Navy. Shul- 
man was an active Zionist and interested himself in the Urban 
League and other public causes. 

A prolific writer, his books include Problems of the Jews 
in the Contemporary World (1934), Europe’s Conscience in De- 
cline (1939), and What it Means to be a Jew (1960). All are pre- 
occupied with the regression of morality in the 20 century, 
as evidenced by Nazism and the spread of antisemitism, and 
by the emphasis in international relations on political expe- 
diency rather than considerations of morality. 


[Sefton D. Temkin] 


SHULMAN, HARRY (1903-1955), U.S. lawyer and dean of 
Yale Law School. Shulman was born in Krugloye, Russia, and 
taken to the U.S. in 1912. From 1929 to 1930 he served as law 
clerk to Justice *Brandeis. He was special counsel to the U.S. 
Railroad Retirement Board during 1934-36. Shulman became 
professor of law at Yale in 1940, and shortly before his death 
was named dean of the Yale Law School. Along with his aca- 
demic career, Shulman was reporter for the American Law 
Institute’s Restatement of the Law of Torts (1937-39), and a 
member of the U.S. Attorney General’s Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Procedure (1941-42), actively contributing to the 
modernization and reform of the administrative process in the 
U.S. Shulman’s most important professional accomplishment 
was his pioneering work as a labor arbitrator, and particularly 
his significant years of service (1943-55) as the umpire charged 
with the final interpretation of the labor contract between the 
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Ford Motor Co. and the United Automobile Workers, c.1.0. 
In this role he established innovative processes for peaceful 
and legal solutions to labor-management conflicts and col- 
lective bargaining. Shulman believed that the labor arbitra- 
tor should not merely take an objective position in the con- 
struction of the terms of a labor contract but rather had to 
become an integral part of the collective bargaining process. 
His Holmes Lecture at Harvard Law School (1955), “Reason, 
Contract and Law in Labor Relations, was evaluated as a 
major contribution to the institutional development of col- 
lective bargaining. Shulman was a specialist in torts, federal 
jurisdiction, administrative law, and trade regulations, as well 
as in labor law. He wrote, with E Frankfurter, Cases on Fed- 
eral Jurisdiction and Procedure (1937); with FE. James, Jr., Cases 
on Torts (1942); and with N.W. Chamberlain, Cases on Labor 
Relations (1949). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Frankfurter, Of Law and Men (1956), 


253-6. 
[Julius J. Marcke] 


SHULMAN, MAX (1919-1988), U.S. author and humorist. 
Shulman was known for his bright style and witty situations, 
and for his Dobie Gillis character. He was especially popu- 
lar among college students in the 1950s and early 1960s. He 
also wrote for motion pictures. Among his works were Bare- 
foot Boy With Cheek (1943), Sleep Till Noon (1949), and Rally 
Round the Flag, Boys (1957). 


SHULMAN, MILTON (1913-2004), British drama critic. 
Born in Toronto, Canada, Milton Shulman became a lawyer 
and served as an officer in World War 11. After the war he be- 
came drama critic of the London Evening Standard, keeping 
the position for 38 years (1953-91), longer than virtually anyone 
else in Fleet Street history, and was one of Britain's most in- 
fluential theater critics. He was also the paper's literary editor. 
Shulman stated that he had attended 5,000 premieres in the 
course of his career but had never seen a truly great play, and 
described John Osborne's Look Back in Anger as “self-pitying 
snivel” He wrote the well-known Defeat in the West: The Story 
of the German Defeat in World War Two (1947) and an autobi- 
ography, Marilyn, Hitler and Me (1999). His daughter ALEX- 
ANDRA SHULMAN was editor of London Vogue from 1992. 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 


SHULMAN, VICTOR (pseudonym of Israel Hayyim Sha- 
dovsky; 1876-1951), organizer and journalist of the *Bund. 
Born near Kovno, Lithuania, Shulman became in his youth 
a member of a mixed Zionist and Socialist youth circle in 
Kovno, of which *Weiter (Devenishsky), and Shemuel *Tcher- 
nowitz were also members. In 1899 he joined the Bund and 
became active in Gomel, helping to affiliate the local social- 
democratic organization with the Bund. In Gomel he pub- 
lished the periodical Kamf, to which J.H. *Brenner was a 
contributor. Between 1901 and 1905 he was imprisoned and 
sent to Siberia. He helped organize the escape of exiled revo- 
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lutionaries, among them *Trotsky and Dzerzhinski. Between 
1905 and 1909 he was alternately active in Vilna and Warsaw, 
attended the seventh convention of the Bund (Lemberg, 1906), 
wrote for the press, and was once more imprisoned and ex- 
iled. At the end of 1909 he escaped to Switzerland, where he 
participated in Bund activities. From 1914 he lived in Warsaw, 
headed the trade unions which had begun to function legally, 
and acted as secretary of the weekly Lebns Fragen. In indepen- 
dent Poland and throughout the early period of the Nazi oc- 
cupation, he worked on the Bund daily Folkstsaytung. In 1941 
he reached New York via Lithuania with a group of Bund ac- 
tivists. There he engaged in writing and editing, mainly a his- 
tory of the Jewish press, particularly the Bundist. His works 
include: Bletlekh Geshikhte fun der Yidisher Arbeiter Bavegung 
(1929); and, on Jews in Poland during World War 1, Yidn in 
Poyln (1946), 733-890. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 4 (1929), s.v.; .S. Hertz 
(ed.), Doyres Bundistn, 1 (1956), 283-97. 
[Moshe Mishkinsky] 


SHULNER, DORA (Schulner, née Feldman; 1889-1962), 
Yiddish writer. Born in 1889 in Radomyshl, Kiev province, she 
immigrated to the U.S. in 1924. Her first stories appeared in 
the Frayhayt in 1940, and her work continued to appear in the 
Chicago Jewish Courier, Undzer Veg, Kalifornye Yidishe Shtime, 
and periodicals published in Toronto, Winnipeg, and Mexico. 
Her first book, Azoy Hot es Pasirt (“Thus It Happened”) was 
published in Chicago in 1942, followed by Miltshin un An- 
dere Dertseylungen (“Miltshin and Other Stories,’ 1946), Es- 
ther (1949), and Geshtaltn (“Figures,” 1956). Most important 
is her frank portrayal of Jewish women in the Russian Pale of 
Settlement immediately before, during, and after the Russian 
Revolution and Civil War. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL 8 (1981), 595; F. Forman et al. (eds.), 
Found Treasures (1994), 91, 123, 364; P. Hyman and D. Ofer (eds.), 
Jewish Women: A Comprehensive Historical Encyclopedia (cD-RoM, 


2005). 
[Vivian Felsen (24 ed.)] 


SHULSINGER, BEZALEL (Bezalel Odesser; c. 1779-c. 1873), 
hazzan. Born in Uman, Russia, Shulsinger received no formal 
musical education. Nothing is known about him before 1826 
when he was already a renowned hazzan and held a post in 
Odessa. From 1860 he lived in Jerusalem. Shulsinger’s compo- 
sitions, characterized by their lyrical simplicity and easy-mov- 
ing grace, were taken down by members of his choir, many of 
whom later became famous hazzanim. Thus Shulsinger’s in- 
fluence on synagogue music was far-reaching, and many of his 
compositions achieved widespread popularity. One of them is 
“Attah Noten Yad, which he is supposed to have sung to his 
pupils upon his departure for the Holy Land. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Idelsohn, Music, 267, 298; idem, Thesaurus of 
Hebrew Oriental Melodies, 8 (1923), xix-xx, and nos. 237-9; H. Harris, 
Toledot ha-Neginah ve-ha-Hazzanut be- Yisrael (1950), 396-9. 
[David MLL. Olivestone] 
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SHULTZ, SAMUEL (1865-1917), Canadian jurist. Born in 
Victoria, British Columbia (B.C.), Shultz was the grandson of 
Judah P. Davies, one of the city’s most important Jewish pio- 
neers. He received a B.A. from the University of Toronto in 
1888 and went on to earn a law degree. Returning to British 
Columbia in 1893, Shultz established a legal practice in Victo- 
ria and was for a time the vice president of Temple Emanuel. 
An avid sportsman, journalist, and musician, he was also a 
charter member of the Native Sons of B.C. and the Connaught 
Masonic Order. Shultz relocated to Vancouver in 1902, where 
he married in 1904, and in 1909-10 served a term as an alder- 
man for North Vancouver and three terms as the president of 
the North Vancouver Conservative Association. In 1914 he 
was named to the Vancouver County Court, becoming the 
first Jewish judge in Canada and earning a high reputation for 
fairness and knowledge of the law. As an outspoken advocate 
of Jewish rights and a frequent contributor to discussions of 
public affairs and religious understanding, Shultz was also the 
founding president of the Vancouver Bnai B'rith lodge and the 
Vancouver Jewish community’s first delegate to the national 
Zionist convention in 1917, where he was named to the board. 
He died suddenly several months later at the age of 52. 


[Barbara Schober (2"4 ed.)] 


SHULVASS (Szulwas), MOSES AVIGDOR (1909-1988), 
scholar and educator. Born in Plonsk, Poland, Shulvass stud- 
ied in Berlin. He lived in Erez Israel from 1938 to 1948 and 
then immigrated to the United States, where he eventually 
became professor of Jewish history at Spertus College of Jew- 
ish Studies in Chicago. 

His publications in many languages include historical 
studies on Italian Jewry. Of special interest are his books Roma 
ve- Yerushalayim (“Rome and Jerusalem,’ 1945); Hayyei ha- Ye- 
hudim be-Italyah bi-Tekufat ha-Renaissance (“Jewish Life in 
Renaissance Italy,” 1955); and his biographical sketch of Sam- 
uel David *Luzzatto with documentary supporting material, 
Pirkei Hayyim (1951). He also published two volumes of es- 
says on various aspects of Jewish history, Bi-Zevat ha-Dorot 
(“In the Grip of Generations,” 1960) and Between the Rhine 
and Bosphorus (1964) as well as Die Juden in Wuerzburg waeh- 
rend des Mittelalters (1934). He also wrote From East to West 
(1971), Jewish Culture in Eastern Europe (1975), and The His- 
tory of the Jewish People (1982). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 889-90. 

[Eisig Silberschlag] 


SHUM, an abbreviation used in Jewish sources for the closely 
allied Rhine communities of *Speyer, *Worms, and *Mainz, 
based on the initial letters of the Hebrew names of the cities 
(NPDW, WT, 833779). Although there are legendary accounts 
of Jewish communities in the three cities in Roman times, it is 
probable that the first organized community of the three was 
founded in Mainz in the early tenth century. Settled commu- 
nities followed soon after in Worms and later in Speyer; by 
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the end of the 11 century each was well established. The mu- 
nicipal authorities were well disposed to the Jews, granting 
them economic rights and a high degree of autonomy. With 
the exception of a temporary expulsion from Mainz in 1012 
and another disturbance there in 1084, Jews and gentiles lived 
largely at peace with one another. The Jews fulfilled a valu- 
able role as traders and entrepreneurs, and maintained a high 
standard of living. Jewish cultural and religious life flowered 
first in Mainz, which soon became a leading Torah center. The 
existence of many small principalities combined with the ab- 
sence of a central authority (unlike Babylonian influence on 
Spain) stimulated the growth of localism and jealous indepen- 
dence among the Rhine communities. R. Gershom b. Judah 
Meor ha-Golah actively worked toward standardization and 
federation; his civil takkanot in particular are considered by 
L. Finkelstein to be of a constitutional nature. Scholars dis- 
agree about the source of some takkanot traditionally ascribed 
to R. Gershom and raise doubts as to whether he did indeed 
preside over gatherings of Jewish leaders; nevertheless, he un- 
doubtedly laid the foundation for unified action among the 
three communities as well as other German communities as- 
sociated with them. 

In the generation that followed, the leadership of the 
Rhine communities passed to France, most specifically to 
*Rashi. However, while Rashi’s influence was great in the 
Rhine cities where he had once studied, there is no evidence 
to support the view that he was the initiator of synodal legisla- 
tion. During the course of the First Crusade (1096) there was 
coordinated action among the communities, in cooperation 
with their coreligionists in France, that sought in vain to avert 
the catastrophe. All of the Rhine communities suffered terri- 
bly at the hands of the crusaders but Mainz and Worms were 
particularly hard hit. The rebuilding period that followed re- 
established both the economic prosperity of the communities 
and their standing as centers of learning. Effective joint action 
largely prevented further destruction in Germany during the 
Second Crusade (1146). In a *synod summoned in *Troyes in 
1150 by Jacob b. Meir *Tam in order to consider the effects of 
the Second Crusade, the Rhine communities were ably repre- 
sented by *Eliezer b. Nathan of Mainz and *Eliezer b. Samson 
of Cologne. The large number of participants at the confer- 
ence attest the degree that the Rhine communities and those 
of France were prepared to coordinate their efforts, a devel- 
opment hastened, no doubt, by the tragedy and the challenge 
of the Crusades. Though the one ordinance that has been pre- 
served refers to Jewish appeals to gentile courts and gentile 
officials (both problems of long standing), it is possible that 
other ordinances, now lost, were of more far-reaching prac- 
tical importance. Another synod of a less representative na- 
ture was held in Troyes around 1160 without German repre- 
sentation. It is probable that the German communities held 
similar local conferences although there are few references to 
them in the sources. However, with the death of Jacob Tam 
and the deterioration of French Jewry at the end of the 12" 
and the beginning of the 13" century, leadership increasingly 
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passed to Germany and particularly to Speyer, Worms, and 
Mainz. As early as 1196, in the wake of the Third Crusade, 
a synod was convoked at one of the Shum cities under the 
presidency of David b. Kalonymus. One of the vexing prob- 
lems that Jewish law had long struggled with was the question 
of yibbum and halizah (see *Levirate Marriage); the compro- 
mise that was reached was known thereafter in Jewish law 
as “Takkanot Shum in regard to halizah” A new generation 
of creative scholars had arisen, including *Eleazar b. Judah 
of Worms (d. c. 1230), author of Sefer Rokeah, Eliezer b. Joel 
ha-Levi, and *Simhah b. Samuel of Speyer. They were to play 
a critical role in the three synods that followed at the be- 
ginning of the 13" century in which the allied Shum cities 
established their leadership positions within Ashkenazi Jewry; 
the decisions that were reached were to have a far-reaching 
effect on Jewish *autonomy during the centuries that fol- 
lowed. 

The first of the synods, held some time before 1220, en- 
acted a series of communal regulations known as Takkanot 
Shum. Among many other stipulations these provided that: 
Any Jew unjustly compelled to contribute to the treasury of 
a king or noble shall be aided by the rest of the community; 
no one shall divorce his wife without the consent of the three 
communities; books left in trust may not be seized by the com- 
munity for taxes; and no Jew may accept religious office from 
gentile authorities. Because of their scope, the enactments had 
a major effect on the functioning of the Jewish community. A 
second synod held in Mainz in 1220 reenacted certain provi- 
sions and passed over others. Finally a third synod that took 
place in Speyer in 1223 synthesized the work of the prior two. 
Some years later another gathering in Speyer in 1250 provided 
that neither rabbi nor community could pronounce a herem 
without the consent of the other. The pivotal role played by 
the Shum cities continued into the 14" century, and in fact 
a synodal conference was held in Mainz in 1306 to mobilize 
resources for the expelled French Jews, and another headed 
some time later by Hayyim b. Isaac Or *Zaru’a. However, the 
deteriorating position of the Jews in the Shum cities, particu- 
larly in the wake of the *Black Death persecutions of 1348/49, 
meant that the three together could no longer undertake the 
crucial responsibilities for western Jewry they had previously 
fulfilled. Nevertheless, each of the cities continued to make 
its unique contribution to Jewish life up to the period of the 
Holocaust. 

See also the individual cities. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Carlebach, Die rechtlichen und sozialen 
Verhaeltnisse der juedischen Gemeinden Speyer, Worms und Mainz... 
bis zur Mitte des 14. Jahrhunderts (1901); L. Rothschild, Die Juden- 
gemeinden zu Mainz, Speyer und Worms von 1349-1438 (1904); F. 
Rosenthal, in: MGwyJ, 46 (1902), 239-61; Aronius, Regesten, index; 
Baron, Community, index; Finkelstein, Middle Ages; Monumenta 
Judaica, Handbuch (1963), index; E. Roth, in: Festschrift I.E. Lichtig- 
feld (1964), 179-235; Germ Jud, 1 (1963); 2 (1968), index. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: R. Barzen, in: The Jews of Europe in the Middle Ages 


(2004), 233-43. 
[Alexander Shapiro and B. Mordechai Ansbacher] 
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SHUMIATCHER-HIRSCHBEIN, ESTHER 


SHUMIATCHER-HIRSCHBEIN, ESTHER (1899-1985), 
Yiddish poet. Born in Gomel, Belorussia, and emigrating 
with her family to Calgary, Canada, in 1911, she married Per- 
etz *Hirschbein. Her poetry and two children’s plays in verse 
reflect her many travels as well as political, natural, erotic, 
and (following the birth of her son, Omus, in 1934) maternal 
themes. After her husband’s death she wrote poems of grief 
and mourning. Her poetry appeared in major Yiddish periodi- 
cals; her books were In Tol (“In the Valley,’ 1920); Pasn Likht 
(“Streaks of Light,” 1925); In Shoen fun Libshaft (“In the Hours 
of Love,” 1930); Ale Tog (“Every Day,’ 1939); Lider (“Poems,” 
1956). Although she continued to lecture and write, she pub- 
lished little from 1956 until her death, and was largely depen- 
dent on her family for support. Her works of 1934 and later 
were more highly regarded than her earlier writings. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Jones, in: Canadian Jewish Studies 11 
(2003), 15f LNYL 8, 598; 100 Yor Yidishe un Hebreishe Literatur in 
Kanade, 297f; LYLPF 4, 556; B. Brennan, in: Calgary Herald (March 


8-10, 1997). 
[Faith Jones (2™4 ed.)] 


SHUNEM (Heb. on), city in the Jezreel Valley, at the base of 
the hill of Moreh. The first mention of it occurs in the list of 
cities conquered by Thutmosis 111 (no. 38; 15‘ century B.C.E.). 
In the Tell el-Amarna period (14 century B.c.£.), the city 
was destroyed by Labaia, the king of Shechem, and its fields 
were cultivated by the king of Meggido, using forced labor 
(el-Amarna Letter 248a, 250). In the Bible, it is described as 
a city in the territory of Issachar, together with Jezreel and 
Chesulloth (Josh. 19:18). The Philistines camped there before 
going to battle against Saul in Gilboa (1 Sam. 28:4). Shunem 
was the birthplace of Abishag, David’s companion in his old 
age (1 Kings 1:3, 15; cf. Song 7:1). In 925 B.c.£. Shishak over- 
ran the city and it is mentioned in his list of conquered cities 
between Beth-Shean and Taanach (no. 28). 

In the time of Eusebius, who places Shunem 5 mi. (8 km.) 
S. of Mt. Tabor (Onom. 158:11), the “house of Elisha” was 
shown to pilgrims there. In Crusader times, it was a benefice 
of the abbey of Mt. Tabor. The Jerusalem Talmud mentions 
R. Justa of Shunem, who lived in c. 400 c.£. (Shek. 1:1, 46a). 
The biblical site of Shunem is identified with the Muslim Arab 
village of Stlim at the foot of the hill of Moreh, 3 mi. (5 km.) 
southeast of Afulah. Surface pottery on the ancient mound, 
situated northeast of the village, dates from the Middle Bronze 
Age to the Arab period. In 1968 the village had 725 inhabit- 
ants, increasing to 2,240 in 2002. Field crops and fruit orchards 
have been the main branches of farming. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Mazar, Toledot Erez Yisrael (1938), 144-453 
Alt, in: pyB, 21 (1925), 35ff.; Abel, Geog, 2 (1938), 470-71; Aharoni, 


Land, index. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


SHURER, HAIM (1895-1968), Hebrew journalist and edi- 
tor. Born in Podolia, Shurer immigrated to Palestine in 1913. 
He worked in Galilee and Judea and was also a member of 
*Nahalal. From 1922 he was on the editorial board of *Ha- 
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Poel ha-Zair and then became a member of the secretariat of 
the movement. Joining the editorial board of *Davar in 1936, 
Shurer was editor in chief of the newspaper (1953-66), and his 
articles appeared in the press over several decades. 

His books include: Yosef Aharonowitz (1938, 19627); Ha- 
Hayyal (1946); Im Nesi Yisrael (1951); Ba-Aliyyah ha-Sheniyyah 
(1952); and Kal va-Homer (1952). He edited: Besarabyah (1941); 
Ha-Pogrom be-Kishinev (with D. Vinitzki, 1963); and with E. 
Shohat, Pirkei ha-Poel ha-Za’ir (1935-39). 

[Getzel Kressel] 


SHUSHAN (Heb. JWiw or Jwaw 77437, Susa; “Palace of Shu- 
shan’; Akk. Su-ga-an, Su-(t1)-8i; Elamitic, Su-u-un; Gr. 
ZXovoa), capital of *Elam and one of the capitals of the Per- 
sian Empire, present-day Qal’ a-e-Shush, Iran, on the Shaur 
River (Elamitic, Ulai; Gr. Eululaios). The mound of Shushan 
contains an acropolis (450 x 250 m., 38 m. high), and a “royal 
city” with a keep (375-500 acres). Excavations on the site 
were begun by WK. Loftus and WE. Williams in 1851-52, con- 
tinued by M. Dieulafoy (1884-86), and resumed in 1897 by J. 
de Morgan, followed by R. de Mecquenem and R. Ghirsh- 
man, on behalf of the French “mission” to Persia. The ear- 
liest remains belong to the Neolithic period of the fourth 
millennium; eight pottery styles were found there, the finest 
being Susa A., characterized by representations of stylized 
animals (Susa beaker, Louvre). About 3000 B.c.E., Shushan 
became the capital of Elam. Situated on the fringe of Mes- 
opotamia, it was conquered by the Akkadians (when Pu- 
zur-Inshushinak was governor of Elam under Naram-Sin, 
2270-2234 B.C.E.) and then by Ur 111 (2106-2016 B.C.E.). 
Later the rulers of Elam captured Ur and exiled the last king 
Ibbi-Sin. In the Old Babylonian period the “grand regents” of 
Shushan paved the way to Elamite political power; in this pe- 
riod the Old Babylonian dialect of Shushan developed which 
influenced the Akkadian language. Legal documents of this 
period from Shushan illustrate the importance of Elamite- 
Akkadian legal institutions. 

From 1350 to 1150 B.C.E. Shushan was the capital ofa pow- 
erful Elamite kingdom its kings plundered the cities of Meso- 
potamia and carried off the monuments of their kings (obelisk 
and statue of Manishtusu, victory stele of Naram-Sin, dioritic 
head of Hammurapi, stele bearing the code of Hammurapi, 
boundary stones (kudurru) of the Kassite kings, etc. (all ob- 
jects found in the excavations are in the Louvre)). Elamite art 
flourished during this period under the kings Untash-GaL 
(1234-1227), Shutruk-nahhunte (1207-1171), and Shilak-Ins- 
hushinak (1165-1151). The temples of the god Inshushinak and 
the goddess Ninhursag were decorated with reliefs and stat- 
ues of lions of glazed clay. The bronze statue of Queen Napir- 
Asu, the wife of Untash-Huban (1234-1227 B.C.E.), is a mas- 
terpiece of Elamite art. The Elamites carried off the statue of 
Marduk from Babylon, a sacrilege avenged by Nebuchadnez- 
zar I (1146-1123), who defeated them. Shushan was destroyed 
in 645 B.c.E. by the Assyrian king Ashurbanipal; the capture 
is represented on a relief at Nineveh. The city is shown walled, 
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standing among palm groves and farms, with a fort on the 
banks of the adjoining river. 

Shushan was captured by Cyrus of Persia, and was se- 
lected by Darius 1 as his winter residence and the starting point 
of the “royal road” to *Sardis. A building inscription of Dar- 
ius lists the materials from which his palace in Shushan was 
built, including cedars from the Lebanon, and of the workmen, 
who included Ionians and Sardians. Darius’ palace was built 
on the part of the mound facing the acropolis; it was destroyed 
by fire under Artaxerxes 1 (464-425 B.C.E.) and rebuilt by 
Artaxerxes 11 Mnemon (404-359 B.c.E.). The ruins of this pal- 
ace include a dwelling house with three courts and an elabo- 
rate gate, as well as a throne hall (apadana) with six rows of 
six columns. From these ruins the excavators removed the 
double bull capitals and the “Frieze of the Archers” in glazed 
brick, representing the Persian and Medean bodyguard 
of Darius. The biblical references (Dan. 8:2; cf. 11:45 where 
the apaddna is mentioned; Neh. 1:1 and above all the Scroll 
of *Esther) refer to Shushan as the residence of the kings of 
Persia. 

The city was conquered by *Alexander in 330 B.C.E.; 
in 324 he arranged in Shushan a mass marriage of Macedo- 
nians with Asiatic women, to symbolize the concord of the 
peoples. Under the Seleucids and the Parthians, Shushan was 
a Greek polis (Seleukeia on the Eululaios), complete with ar- 
chon, boule, and demos. Greek inscriptions and poems to 
Apollo and the goddess Nanaia extend back to the first cen- 
tury c.£. Shapur 11 (309-379 C.E.), the Sassanid king, de- 
stroyed Shushan because of a (Christian?) revolt and rebuilt 
it as Eranshr-Shapur. According to an old Pahlavi chronicle, 
Susa, like *Shushtar, was reestablished by the Jewish wife of 
the Sassanid ruler Yezdegerd 1 (399-420). 

The city resisted the Arabs in 638 for a long time. It be- 
came deserted under Arab rule, although some people contin- 
ued to live around the Nabi Danyal (“[Tomb of the] Prophet 
Daniel”), below the mound. This tomb, which was on the left 
side of the river where the Jewish quarter was situated, had 
caused so much jealousy among the Muslim inhabitants that 
in the time of the Seljuk sultan Sanjar (12"" century), it was ar- 
ranged, according to a Muslim source, that the coffin of Dan- 
iel be suspended from the bridge. 

*Benjamin of Tudela (c. 1167) estimated the Jewish popu- 
lation at about 7,000 and mentioned 14 synagogues in the vi- 
cinity of the sepulcher of Daniel. The Jewish traveler *Petha- 
hiah of Regensburg, however, found there about 10 years later 
only two Jews, a dyer and a weaver. In the early 19"* century 
several thousand Jews lived in the vicinity. The city of Shushan 
was depicted on the east gate of the Jerusalem Temple, the 
so-called “Shushan Gate” (Mid. 1:3). The city is mentioned in 
Daniel 8:2. According to the Talmud, the eastern gate of the 
Holy Temple in Jerusalem was called Shusan (Meg. 2; see also 
Kel. 17:9; Mid. 1:3). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Excavation reports published in 40 vol- 
umes of the Mémoires de la Délégation en Perse from 1900 onwards; 
V. Christian, in: Pauly-Wissowa’s supplement 7 (1946), 1251-74; L. de 
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Breton, in: Iraq, 19 (1957), 79-123; L.V. Berge, in: Archéologie de l’Iran 
ancien (1959), 71-83; R. Ghirshman, in: Iranica antiqua, 3 (1963), 
145-53; idem, Cing campagnes de fouilles a Suse (1952); IDB. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


SHUSHTAR, also called Sustar, and by the Arabs Tustar, 
town situated in the southwest of Iran in the province of 
*Khuzistan near the river Karun. There is a reference to Shush- 
tari in the Babylonian Talmud (Sanh. 94a), which clearly 
differentiates it from another city called Shush, the latter being 
situated to the northwest of Shushtar. The Talmud says “Shush- 
Tar” means “more than Shush.” Neubauer claims that it is 
possible that the talmudic reference is to Shushan. Obermeyer 
thinks that Shush, meaning “beautiful,” is short for Shushan, 
and Shushtar means “more beautiful” However, Shush was 
the ancient capital of the Elamites, and later one of the four 
capitals of the Achaemenians which most probably was 
populated by Jews. The city was later destroyed and after- 
wards rebuilt near its ruins. According to local tradition, the 
coffin of the prophet Daniel was found in Shushtar and later 
on was brought to Shush. It should be said that the common 
name “Shushan ha-Birah” in Jewish sources is Shush (Susa 
in Greek sources) and not *Hamadan, as wrongly inter- 
preted. 

Shushtar entered Jewish history because of a very im- 
portant and rich *Karaite family known as Tustaries. The 
head of the family, Esrail ben Yaqub, and his three sons, Abul- 
Fazl, Yosef, and Said, known as the Sahl family, became fa- 
mous in Islamic history. Some members of the Tustari family 
founded important trade centers of textile in *Baghdad and 
in *Egypt. They most probably immigrated to *Cairo around 
1020, where they became close political figures in the court 
of the *Fatimid Sultans. The Muslim geographers of the 14" 
century write about the beauty and the prosperity of the city, 
but no one mentions the existence of the Jewish community 
there. The city is not mentioned in the Chronicle of *Babai 
ben Lutf (17 century) nor in other known Jewish travelogues 
as a dwelling place of the Jews. But a 17"-century Armenian 
chronicler, Arakel, claims that Jews lived in Shushtar. Neu- 
mark reports that Jews had ceased to live in Shushtar some 
30-40 years before his time (1884), which means about the 
middle of the 19" century. However, it is possible that some 
time before the 18 century, Shushtar was no longer a dwell- 
ing place for Jews, mainly because of persecutions. Curzon 
and Sykes both describe the character of the Shushtaris as 
“disagreeable and fanatical” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Arakel of Tabriz, Livre d’Histoires: Collection 
d Historiens Arméniens, transl. and ed. by M.I. Brosset, 1 (1874-76); 
G.N. Curzon, Persia and the Persian Question (1892), 2:363 ff.; M. Gil, 
Tustaries, Family and Sect (1981); G. Le Strange, The Lands of the East- 
ern Caliphates (1905); A. Neubauer, La Géographie du Talmud (1888); 
J. Obermeyer, Die Landschaft Babylonien in Zeitalter des Talmud und 
des Gaonats (1929); E. Neumark, Massa be-Erez ha-Kedem, ed. by 
Yaari (1947); P.M. Sykes, Ten Thousand Miles in Persia (1902), 252 ff. 


[Amnon Netzer (2™ ed.)] 
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SHUSTER, JOE 


SHUSTER, JOE (1914-1992), U.S. cartoonist. Joseph Shuster 
was born in Toronto, Ontario, Canada, the son of Jewish im- 
migrants from Rotterdam and Kiev. As a boy, he worked at the 
Toronto Star but liked to sketch as a hobby. The fantasy world 
of the newspaper’s color comics had a strong impact on him. 
The family moved to Cleveland, Ohio, when he was 10, and 
at 18 he met Jerry *Siegel, with whom he was to create Super- 
man, the most famous and fabulous fictional superhero of the 
20 century. When Superman first appeared, in 1938, its hero, 
mild-mannered Clark Kent, worked for The Daily Star, named 
by Shuster after his old employer in Toronto. When the comic 
strip received international distribution, the company perma- 
nently changed the newspaper's name to The Daily Planet. Su- 
perman’s popularity helped establish comic books as a format 
and spawned a genre of costumed superheroes, from Spider- 
man to Wonder Woman to Captain Marvel. Superman be- 
came an industry unto himself. Faster than a speeding bullet, 
as he was described on the radio, the Man of Steel appeared in 
newspaper comics, animated cartoons, movie-theater serials, 
a television series, a Broadway musical, a novel, feature films, 
and a stream of franchised goods from lunch boxes and toys 
to bubble gum. In the 1970s alone, Superman sales exceeded 
$1 billion. Superman was reared as a normal American boy 
and grew up to become Clark Kent, but when danger loomed, 
he became the crusader for “Truth, Justice, and the American 
Way.’ He doffed his glasses, stripped to a blue bodysuit and 
red cape, and flew off, using X-ray vision and other powers to 
thwart the latest evil menace or global disaster. But Siegel and 
Shuster did not share in the money machine, having signed 
away their rights in 1938 for $130. After a series of bitter legal 
battles, both creators became destitute and even sold their old 
comic books as collectors’ items worth thousands of dollars 
apiece. Shuster, partly blind and unemployed, lived in a very 
modest apartment in Queens, N.y. Finally, Siegel and Shuster 
were granted $35,000 a year from the publisher of Superman, 
pc Comics, for the rest of their lives and were guaranteed that 
all comics, Tv episodes, films, and other Superman references 
would state that the character was “created by Jerome Siegel 


and Joseph Shuster.” 
[Stewart Kampel (24 ed.)] 


SHUVAL, JUDITH (née Tannenbaum; 1926-_), sociologist. 
Shuval was born in New York. She graduated from Hunter 
College, New York, where she was elected to Phi Beta Kappa, 
and received her doctorate in sociology from Harvard Univer- 
sity in 1955. She also received the degree of Bachelor of Hebrew 
Letters from the Seminary College of Jewish Studies of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary, New York, in 1947. Emigrating 
to Israel in 1949, she was appointed project director and se- 
nior research associate at the Israel Institute of Applied Social 
Research, where she directed studies in the fields of housing, 
immigrant adjustment, medical sociology, ethnic relations, 
occupational sociology, urban settlement, and sociology of 
nursing. From 1955 to 1956 she was UNESCO advisor in social 
research at the Institute, on immigrant adjustment. From 1955 
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she was a member of the Department of Sociology at the He- 
brew University of Jerusalem. In 1972 she was appointed as- 
sociate professor in sociology at the Hebrew University and 
in 1979 professor of medical sociology. In 1991 she was ap- 
pointed the Louis and Pearl Rose Chair in Medical Sociology 
at the Hebrew University. Subsequently she became the direc- 
tor of the medical sociology program. She was a fellow of the 
American Sociological Association and treasurer of the Israel 
Sociological Society, in which she served as a chairwoman. 
She contributed extensively to scientific journals. Her major 
fields of interest were health and migration, ethnic relations, 
and sociology of health. 

Among her major works are Immigrants on the Thresh- 
old (1963), a sociological study of immigration to Israel during 
the first years of the state, Social Functions of Medical Practice 
(with A. Antonovsky and A.M. Davies, 1970), The Dynamics 
of Transition: Entering Medicine (1980), Newcomers and Col- 
leagues (1983), Social Dimensions of Health: The Israeli Expe- 
rience (1992), Immigrant Physicians: Former Soviet Doctors 
in Israel, Canada and the United States (with J.H. Bernstein, 
1997), Immigration to Israel: Sociological Perspectives (edited 
with E. Leshem, 1998), and Social Structure and Health in 
Israel (with O. Anson, 2000). She was awarded the Israel 
Prize for social sciences in 1965. In 1981 she was awarded the 
Israel Gerontological Society prize for research in social ger- 


ontology. 
or [Shaked Gilboa (2™4 ed.)] 


SHVADRON, SHALOM MORDECAI BEN MOSES (1835- 
1911), Galician rabbi. He was born in Zolochev. Assiduous in 
his studies and possessing a phenomenal memory, he was, 
at the age of 16, familiar with the whole Talmud. He was or- 
dained by J.S. *Nathanson and Moses Kluger, who did not 
usually ordain rabbis. After his marriage, he engaged in busi- 
ness, mainly in the timber trade, but in 1866 lost his fortune. 
Although offered important positions, he steadfastly refused 
to accept them, contenting himself with the rabbinate of small 
communities. The first was Potok, but finally he became rabbi 
of Brezen and was henceforth known as the “Rabbi of Brezen” 
or the “Maharsham” (the initials of Morenu ha-Rav Shalom 
Mordecai) from the title of his volume of responsa. His fame 
was much greater than the positions he held. He exercised firm 
control and the civil authorities used to transfer to him cases 
in which Jews were involved. He was a modest and friendly 
man. Consulted by some of the greatest scholars, he always 
used to answer his questioners without delay. Shvadron is best 
known for his responsa, four volumes of which appeared dur- 
ing his lifetime and three posthumously. These were accepted 
as authoritative and as essential for dealing with the practical 
problems of the time. They are distinguished by the painstak- 
ing care and clarity with which he analyzed the problem and 
quoted all the talmudic sources and commentaries, finally 
reaching a definite decision, by the simplicity of his style, by 
his anxiety to adduce every consideration that would enable 
him to reach a lenient decision while keeping strictly to the 
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halakhah, and by his readiness to accept responsibility for 
his decisions. 

Among his other works are Gillui Daat on the Shulhan 
Arukh, Yoreh Deah (2 vols., 1913-26), and Orah Hayyim 
(1920); Daat Torah (1891) on the laws of shehitah; Darkhei 
Shalom (1929), a methodology of the Talmud and posekim; 
Haggahot Maharsham (1932) on the Talmud; Mishpat Shalom 
(1871) on the Shulhan Arukh Hoshen Mishpat; and Tekhelet 
Mordekhai on the Pentateuch (1913). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bromberg, in: Sinai, 32 (1952/53), 295-93 O. 
Feuchtwanger, Righteous Lives (1965), 94-97. 

[Mordechai Hacohen] 


SHWED, GIL (1968- ), founder, chairman, and cEo of 
Check Point Software Technologies. Shwed is considered the 
prodigy of Israeli high-tech. He began his programming ca- 
reer at the age of 12 in a company that dealt with artificial in- 
telligence. Later he took courses at the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem while still in high school. In the army he served in 
an Intelligence unit responsible for electronic data gathering. 
In 1993, at the age of 25, he developed, together with Check 
Point's two co-founders, the first firewall, the company’s well- 
known security software product. In the following years, he 
led Check Point to global leadership in both the firewall and 
VPN markets, making Check Point a giant in the Internet se- 
curity industry. Shwed has received numerous prizes and hon- 
ors for his individual achievements and industrial contribu- 
tions, including the Academy of Achievement’s Golden Plate 
Award for his innovative contribution to business and tech- 
nology in 2002; the World Economic Forum’s Global Leader 
for Tomorrow Award for his commitment to public affairs 
and leadership in areas beyond immediate professional inter- 
ests in 2003; and an honorary doctor of science from Israel’s 
Technion in 2004. 
WEBSITE: www.checkpoint.com. 
[Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.) 


SIAULIAI (Ger. Schaulen; Rus. Shavli; Yid. Shavl), city in N. 
Lithuania. The Jewish settlement dates from the 17” century; 
in 1701 Jews received authorization to erect a synagogue. Trade 
with Germany and the establishment of a railway line fostered 
growth and economic prosperity, and by 1847 there were 2,565 
Jews in the town. They built large factories, among them the 
tannery of Hayyim Frenkl (1879). In 1902 Jews numbered 9,847 
(75% of the population); by 1914 this number had increased 
to 12,000. In 1915 the majority of Jews were, however, exiled 
to the interior of Russia. In independent Lithuania, Siauliai 
was the second largest city, and its Jewish community, num- 
bering 8,000 in 1939, the second largest in the country. The 
economic and social influence of the Jews was widespread; 
they formed the majority of manufacturers of leather prod- 
ucts — the shoe factory, Batas, was Jewish-owned - and were 
involved in the iron and chemical industries, as well as form- 
ing a large part of the force of clerks, laborers, and craftsmen 
of the town. The position of vice mayor of the town was held 
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by a Jew. The Jewish community was outstanding for its or- 
ganizational achievements and for its cultural and social in- 
stitutions. The community supported a religious secondary 
school (Yavneh), a Hebrew secondary school, an elementary 
school, and a kindergarten, as well as several Yiddish schools. 
There were 15 synagogues, a yeshivah, and two libraries. Prom- 
inent scholars officiated there, among them Isaac Eisik Haver 
(*Wildmann) and Joseph Zechariah *Stern. The kabbalist Sol- 
omon b. Hayyim *Eliashov was a resident of Siauliai. Before 
the arrival of the Germans in World War 11, several hundred 
Jews had fled to Russia. Of those who chose to remain, sev- 
eral thousand were massacred by Lithuanians as well as Ger- 
mans (mainly in the forests of Kuzhi) during the war. About 
5,000 Jews (including 1,500 from surrounding areas) were 
interned in a ghetto. There were frequent Aktionen until July 
1944, when the retreating Germans transferred those remain- 
ing alive to the concentration camps of Stutthof and Dachau, 
in Germany. Of the total number of Jews interned only a few 
hundred managed by various means to escape death. The re- 
maining synagogue was closed by the authorities in 1960; the 
Jewish cemetery was destroyed and Jews were allowed to re- 
move the bones of the deceased to the Vilna cemetery. In the 
late 1960s the Jewish population was estimated at about 4,000; 
in the 1990s Siauliai had a small Jewish community. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Yerushalmi, Pinkas Shavli (1958); Lite, 1 


(1951), 942-70, 1767-831. . 
[Dov Levin] 


SIBERIA (Rus. Sibir), Asiatic part of the Russian Federation, 
extending from the Urals in the west to the Pacific in the east. 
The first Jews went to Siberia from Lithuanian towns captured 
by the Russians in the Russo-Polish war (1632-34); they were 
exiled there together with other prisoners. In 1659 a number 
of Jewish residents in the “German quarter” of Moscow 
were exiled to Siberia. At the beginning of the 19'* century 
Jews were among the convicts sent to Siberia for settlement 
or hard labor. The latter founded the first Jewish communi- 
ties there, e.g., in *Omsk, *Tomsk, Tobolsk, Kuibyshev (Kai- 
nsk) in western Siberia, and Kansk and Nizhneudinsk in east- 
ern Siberia. 

Since Siberia was outside the *Pale of Settlement, con- 
victs continued to constitute the main Jewish element set- 
tling there throughout the 19"* century. Due to the scarcity of 
Jewish women in Siberia at the beginning of the 19" century, 
Jews were allowed in 1817 to buy Kalmyk women, to make 
proselytes of them and marry them. In 1826 Jews were for- 
bidden to settle in the border district of Siberia between the 
area of Russian settlement and that of the natives; in 1827 the 
husbands of Jewish women exiled to Siberia were forbidden 
to join them; and in 1836 Jewish women joining their exiled 
husbands were forbidden to take their male children with 
them. In 1834 Jews whose sentences had expired, as well as 
members of their families, were obliged to apply for special 
permission from the minister of finance to join local mer- 
chant guilds, in order to prevent “an undue multiplication of 
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Jews among the merchant class, and consequent damage to 
the native population” 

In 1836 the Russian government, within the framework 
of its program to increase the number of Jews engaged in ag- 
ricultural work, set aside 15,154 desyatins (409,138 acres) of 
land in western Siberia for Jewish agricultural settlement. In 
January 1837 *Nicholas 1 ordered the curtailment of Jewish 
settlement in Siberia: by this time, however, several hundred 
Jews had already arrived to participate in the project. On May 
15, 1837, ordinances were issued “to prevent the immigration 
of Jews to Siberia, and to decrease the number of Jews settled 
there”; these decrees specified, inter alia, that only Jewish con- 
victs aged 4o and over could be exiled to Siberia, and that even 
such settlers should be allowed in the outlying districts of the 
country only (in the Yakutsk district and on the further side 
of the Baikal). The ordinances further required that the sons 
of exiles (i.e., those under 18) be handed over as *Cantonists, 
as well as sons of exiles who had completed their terms of 
sentence; their descendants were also to be handed over as 
Cantonists, or to be removed to the Pale of Settlement before 
reaching the age of 16. 

In 1857, under Czar Alexander 11, Jews in Siberia were 
permitted to join merchant guilds on the basis of the existing 
general instructions regarding this matter, and in 1860 the Si- 
berian Jewish children were permitted to remain with their 
parents. The same proclamation, however, forbade them to 
settle within 100 versts of the borders with neighboring coun- 
tries. When after 1859 certain classes of Russian Jews were per- 
mitted to settle outside the Pale of Settlement, some of them 
found their way to Siberia. During this period the Jewish com- 
munities of Siberia consolidated and the characteristics of the 
typical “Siberian Jew” emerged: similar in dress and language 
to his Russian neighbor, ignorant in Jewish learning, and neg- 
ligent of the mitzvot; he nevertheless possessed warm Jewish 
sentiments and was attached to the Jewish people and religion. 
The last quarter of the 19' century saw the emergence of an 
intelligentsia among Siberian Jewry, a few of whose members 
were political exiles. Some of the latter devoted themselves to 
investigating the customs and languages of the indigenous 
peoples, e.g., V.G. *Bogoraz, V. *Jochelson, L. Sternberg, M. 
Krol, S. Chudnovsky, N. Geker, and I. *Shklovski. 

Jews of Siberia played a prominent role in the economic 
development of the area, especially in the fur trade. Some Jews, 
like the *Guenzburg family of St. Petersburg, participated in 
the development of Siberian gold mining. In 1897 there were 
34,477 Jews in Siberia (0.6% of the total population): 8,239 in 
the region of *Irkutsk, 7,696 in the region of Tomsk, 7,550 in 
the Trans-Baikal region, 5,730 in the Yenisei region, and 2,453 
in the region of Tobolsk. Some 2,689 Siberian Jews (8.25%) 
were then engaged in agriculture, 9,161 (28.10%) in crafts and 
industry, 12,362 (37.92%) in trade, 1,906 (5.85%) in transport, 
and 1,051 (3.22%) in private and public clerical work and the 
liberal professions. In the 1890s the entry of Jews into Siberia 
and the rights of the Jews living there were further restricted. 
The revised edition of the passport rules published in 1890 
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proclaimed a total ban on Jewish immigration to Siberia, save 
for those who were sentenced to exile or hard labor there. This 
ban became the fundamental rule regarding Jewish entry into 
Siberia and served as a basis for further prohibitions. In 1891 it 
was interpreted as including also those Jews who had the right 
to settle outside the Pale, and this interpretation was finally 
authorized in 1899; at the same time, however, it was estab- 
lished that the prohibition did not extend to Jews who were 
already living in Siberia. 

From this time Siberia was closed to all Jews, except those 
sentenced to hard labor or exile. In 1897 the same ban served as 
a basis for a new law prohibiting Siberian Jews (except for the 
descendants of soldiers who had served in the army during the 
reign of Nicholas 1) from residing in any other place but that 
of their registration as permanent residents. This order spelled 
deportation for thousands of Jewish families who were not liv- 
ing in the place where they were registered; the practical diffi- 
culties involved in the transfer of thousands of families from 
place to place prevented its being carried out. Thousands of 
Siberian Jews, however, were then left completely at the mercy 
of the markedly hostile local administration, with the threat 
of deportation constantly hanging over their heads. 

On the other hand, the attitude of the Christian popula- 
tion in general toward the Jews was sympathetic, as may be 
gauged, among other things, from the election of the Jewish 
exile Avigdor (Victor) *Mandelberg to the second *Duma 
(1907). During World War 1 thousands of Jewish refugees 
from the front lines reached Siberia and exercised a consid- 
erable influence on Jewish community life there: The number 
of Jewish educational institutions grew, and political parties 
(e.g., the *Bund, *Zionist Socialists, *Po'alei Zion) were estab- 
lished. After the 1917 Revolution a congress of Jewish commu- 
nity representatives from all Siberia and the Urals was held 
in Irkutsk (January 1919) and a national council of Siberian 
Jews was elected. Representatives of the Zionist movement, 
which had spread widely in Siberia in the first years of the 20" 
century and greatly intensified its activities after the revolu- 
tion, exercised a decisive influence at the congress. Thus, the 
congress resolved, inter alia, “that the work of building Erez 
Israel will be included among the activities of the Jewish com- 
munities in Siberia and the Urals.” The national council was 
headed by M. *Novomeyski, then officiating as the chairman 
of the Zionist Federation. 


Soviet Rule 

With the establishment of Soviet rule in Siberia, however, Jew- 
ish communal, cultural, and national institutions were gradu- 
ally destroyed. Many wealthy and middle-class Jews left, most 
of them for China and a few for Palestine. The majority of the 
Jewish refugees living in Siberia returned to their homes in Po- 
land and Lithuania. In 1926 there were only 32,750 Jews: 9,083 
in the region of Irkutsk, 5,505 in the region of Tomsk, 4,389 in 
the region of Omsk, 3,040 in the region of Krasnoyarsk, and 
2,301 in the region of Novosibirsk. Some 28,972 Siberian Jews 
lived in towns and 3,778 in rural districts. In 1939 the number 
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of Jews rose to 63,844 persons, most of them in Khabarovsk 
Krai (district) — 22,473, including 13,291 of the Jewish Auto- 
nomic region — Birobidzhan; Novosibirsk district (11,191); and 
Irkutsk district (8,504). Except in the Jewish Autonomous 
Region where the Jews constituted 18.57% of the population, 
the Jews were a small percentage of the total population, only 
0.6% and 2%. Most Jews lived in the capitals of the districts. 
The Soviet rulers exiled thousands of Zionists from European 
Russia to the most outlying parts of Siberia. Among the exiles 
was the poet Hayyim *Lenski, who described life in the con- 
centration camps and the scenery of Siberia in his poetry. In 
1928 the Soviet government assigned an area in eastern Siberia 
to Jewish settlement, and in 1934 it was declared an Autono- 
mous Jewish Region (see *Birobidzhan). During World War 11 
large numbers of Jewish refugees from the areas occupied by 
the Germans reached Siberia, and some of them remained 
there after the war ended. According to the 1959 census there 
were 12,429 Jews in the Novosibirsk oblast, 9,458 in the Omsk 
oblast, 10,313 in the Irkutsk oblast, 2,691 in the Buryat-Mon- 
gol republic, 8,494 in the territory of Khabarovsk, and 14,269 
in Birobidzhan. The census, which did not cover the whole 
of Siberia, registered a total of 57,654 Jews (i.e., those declar- 
ing themselves as Jews). Some 53,266 (92.4%) lived in towns; 
9,970 (17.3%) declared Yiddish as their mother tongue (exclud- 
ing Birobidzhan - only 4,373, or 10%). In Novosibirsk, which 
became the capital of Siberia, the Jewish population (with a 
synagogue and an old Jewish cemetery) numbered in the late 
1960s about 25-30,000, consisting of a small nucleus of Sibe- 
rian Jews who had been there from czarist times — and their 
descendants - and mostly of Jews who had been evacuated 
from the western Soviet Union during World War 11. In 2002, 
3,330 Jews remained in the Novosibirsk oblast and 14,579 in 
the entire Siberian district. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.A. Novomeysky, My Siberian Life (1956); 
Ben-Ami (A.L. Eliav), Between Hammer and Sickle (1965); A. Druy- 
anow (ed.), in: Reshummot, 3 (1923), 549-51; Z. Shimshi, Zikhronot 
(1938), 92-102; A. Mandelberg, Me-Hayyai (1942), 21-25, 45-82; A. 
Zenziper (Rafaeli), Paamei ha Ge'ullah (1951), 143; idem, Be-Maavak 
li-Ge'ullah (1956), 57-60, 189-98, 213-8; S. Kushnir, Sadot va-Lev 
(1962), 47-71; M. Elkin, Kaybaler stepes (1934); M. Mysh, in: Vosk- 
hod, 9:7 (1889), 1-18; 9:8 (1889), 1-21; idem, Rukovodstvo k russkomu 
zakonodatelstvu o yevreyakh (1890), 243-51; Halpern, in: Voskhod, 
20:3 (1900), 3-17; M.A. Lozina-Lozinski, Sistematicheskiy sbornik ra- 
zyasneniy pravitelstvuyushchogo senata po delam o zhitelstve yevreyev 
(1902), 545-78; G. Belkovski, Russkoye zakonodatelstvo o yevreyakh v 
Sibiri (1905); B.D. Brutzkus, Professionalny sostav yevreyskago nasele- 
niya Rossii (1908), table no. 8; Yu. Ostrovski, Sibirskiye yevrei (1911); V. 
Voytinski and A. Gornstein, Yevrei v Irkutske (1915); N.N. (I. Syrkin), 
in: Yevreyskaya Starina, 8 (1915), 85-99; Neiman, ibid., 381-5; Klein- 
man, in: Yevreyskaya Letopis, 3 (192.4), 124-34; Kirzhnitz, in: Sibirskaya 
Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya, 1 (1929), 869-73. 

[Yehuda Slutsky] 


SIBIU (Hung. Nagyszeben; Ger. Hermannstadt), capital of 
Sibiu province, Transylvania, Romania; until the end of World 
War I part of Hungary. By the end of the 15"* century some Jews 
had commercial or other connections with Sibiu. Permanent 
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Jewish settlement began there after the restrictions in Hungary 
on Jewish residence were abolished in 1848; however, there is 
also information about Jews trying to establish themselves in 
Sibiu from the middle of the 17 century. There were 478 Jews 
living in Sibiu (about 3% of the total population) in 1850. A 
permanent minyan was organized in 1860, and organization of 
community institutions began in 1876. In 1868 the community 
declared itself Orthodox. The first synagogue was built in 1878; 
a second large, handsome synagogue was opened in 1890. In 
1881 there was a case of blood *libel in Sibiu. The Jewish popula- 
tion numbered 1,307 (4% of the total) in 1890, and 1,310 in 1920. 
The Orthodox Armin Horowitz (1869-1934) was the rabbi of 
the community from 1890. A Sephardi community was orga- 
nized in 1923. Zionist activity in Sibiu commenced immediately 
after the first Zionist Congress and grew rapidly in the period 
between the two world wars. A Jewish school was founded in 
1919. The community also supported a Hebrew nursery school. 
The community numbered 1,361 (1.2%) in 1941, and 2,020 in 
1947. The majority of the Sibiu Jews were speakers of German, 
and only some of them learned Hungarian and Romanian 
(the latter mostly after World War 1). During World War 11 the 
community’s institutions were liquidated, and under Roma- 
nian-Fascist rule the Jews in Sibiu were persecuted and their 
communal property was confiscated. Early in the war the city 
served as a district mobilization center for forced labor among 
Jews and, from August 23, 1944, as a refugee center. There were 
about 125 Jews living in Sibiu in 1970. Friday night and holiday 
prayers were still held in the great synagogue. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Horowitz, Denkschrift der autonomen 


orthodoxen israelitischen Kultusgemeinde zu Sibiu (1928); S. Yizhaki, 
Battei Sefer Yehudiyyim bi-Transilvania bein Shetei Milhamot Olam 


(1970), 172. 
[Yehouda Marton / Paul Schveiger (2"¢ ed.)] 


SIBONI (al-Sab‘uni), family of rabbis in Salé, Morocco. The 
most prominent member, AARON, was rabbi in Salé in the 
mid-17" century. He edited Moses Albaz’s kabbalistic prayer 
book Heikhal ha-Kodesh (Amsterdam, 1653) and, with Jacob 
*Sasportas, condemned and wrote against the Shabbateans, 
particularly for not observing fast days. Aaron spent some 
time in Amsterdam as an international merchant. One of his 
letters to Sasportas describes the expulsion of Jews from Oran 
by the Spanish on Passover 1669 and the subsequent trans- 
formation of the synagogue into a church. His sons JosHUA 
and DAvID were rabbis in Salé in the late 17" century and 
wrote homilies, most of which are extant in manuscript. sHA- 
LOM, rabbi in Salé in about 1853, composed dirges (kinot) and 
prayers, which are also extant in manuscript. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Benaim, Malkhei Rabbanan (1931), 25, 79, 
86, 105; Hirschberg, Afrikah, 2 (1966), 105, 112, 253-4. 


SIBYL AND SIBYLLINE ORACLES. The sibyl was a Greek 
prophetess-figure, apparently of Oriental origin. The sibyl ut- 
ters her predictions not on being consulted, like established 
oracles, but spontaneously, in ecstatic exclamations. She is be- 
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lieved to dwell in grottos, to wander through many countries 
and to live for 1,000 years. Originally conceived of as a single 
person, various sibyls are found later in different countries, 
some bearing individual names. From *Alexander Polyhis- 
tor (first century B.c.E.) comes the earliest mention of a sibyl 
named Sambethe or Sabbe, described as Babylonian or He- 
brew. Sibylline oracles, in hexametric verses, circulated in Ath- 
ens in the fifth century B.c.£.; from Alexander the Great’s time, 
these sided with the oppressed peoples and predicted doom to 
the wicked rulers. A standard figure in these oracles was the 
hoped for Mighty King from the East, who would liberate the 
conquered, punish the oppressors, and inaugurate a period 
of welfare and peace. A combination of Babylonian astrology 
and Persian millenarian speculations was the basis for a firm 
belief in a predestined future. In Rome, Sibylline Books, de- 
posited in the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, were consulted at 
moments when the senate had to make critical decisions. How- 
ever, when the Roman Empire came to rule over Asia, Oriental 
sibylline literature evolved into virulent anti-Roman propa- 
ganda. Doubtless the strong note of hope for final redemption 
induced the Jews to adapt the popular pattern of sibylline po- 
etry to the needs of their national-religious propaganda (see 
below). Christians regarded the sibyl as a heathen prophetess 
predicting the coming of Jesus and integrated the Jewish sibyl- 
line poetry in a larger corpus of Christian oracles. The pagan 
sibyls and the prophets of Israel, as two kinds of messengers 
of Jesus advent, stand side by side in Michelangelo’s paintings 
on the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel in Rome. 


Books of Sibylline Oracles 

Christian libraries have preserved two different collections 
of Sibylline Oracles, counted as books 1-8 and 11-14 respec- 
tively. The first of these collections was compiled by Christians 
about 500 c.£. and contains definitely Christian passages (e.g., 
8:217-50), but it was composed much earlier and the oldest 
stratum is Jewish, with only occasional Christian additions. 
Scholars differ about the extent of this Jewish stratum, but it 
certainly includes books 3, 4 and most of 5. There are also con- 
siderable Jewish elements in the second, much later and infe- 
rior, collection; thus in 13:81 the Emperor Decius, persecutor 
of the Christians, figures as one of the good emperors - a fact 
that excludes Christian authorship. 

The oldest and most interesting of the Jewish parts is 
book 3, in which the sibyl is presented as Noah's daughter-in- 
law, coming from Babylonia. This agrees with the tradition 
about the sibyl Sambethe. Indeed, the account of the oldest 
generations of mankind, though following the biblical narra- 
tive, is combined with motifs known from parallel Babylonian 
myths whose previous polytheistic character is sometimes still 
discernible. Even a piece of rationalized Greek mythology that, 
following a prevalent Hellenistic theory, makes Kronos and his 
brothers into kings of olden times, seems to have come down 
to the author via Babylonia. 

It may seem strange that Church Fathers, in their ample 
quotations from the book, ascribe it to the oldest Greek sibyl. 
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This may be due to the fact that the author incorporated in the 
work a rich collection of older Greek oracles, referring to many 
places throughout the Hellenistic world which were threat- 
ened with various natural or political catastrophes. But there 
is a marked difference between these stereotyped predictions 
of calamities and the Jewish sibyl’s own oracles of disasters, 
which were always motivated by moral or religious consider- 
ations, in keeping with Israel's prophetic tradition. This genu- 
ine prophetic vein reaches its climax in the passage where the 
sibyl addresses the Greek nation (3:520ff.). Although the ficti- 
tious form of predicting a distant future is maintained here, it 
is clear that the sibylline poet is referring to the great disaster 
that befell Hellas in his own time, i.e., the middle of the sec- 
ond century B.c.E., when Greece was ravaged by the Roman 
legions. Here the poetry, too, reaches its highest standard. The 
Homeric assonances give the verses an evocative power, and 
the poet’s sympathetic feeling for humiliated Hellas echoes in 
the repeated use of the designation “barbarian” for the cruel 
enemy. The same strong emotion also elicits biblical allusions; 
the words “one man chases a hundred warriors” evokes Deu- 
teronomy 32:30, and “five a whole company,’ Leviticus 26:8. It 
is thus evident that the calamity has both a Greek and a Jew- 
ish significance for the poet. The latter becomes clear where 
the sibyl reproaches the Greeks for their cardinal sin, apostasy 
from the true God in favor of meaningless idolatry, introduced 
by haughty kings in olden times. The poet hopes that in their 
present agony the Greeks will find the only way of salvation, 
back to God Whom they once had known, presenting them 
with an ideal image of Israel, the people of “pious men” sitting 
around the sanctuary of the One God. 

The sibyl’s glorification of Israel is centered around three 
points: monotheism, sexual purity, and social justice: (1) strict 
Jewish adherence to the One God implies rejection of magic, 
astrology, and foretelling the future. In stressing this point, 
the poet may be opposing a Samaritan tendency, known from 
a fragment of Pseudo-Eupolemos who depicts Abraham as a 
wise astrologer; (2) sexual purity of the pious people is sharply 
contrasted with the vices of the gentile world, the most horri- 
ble of which is homosexual prostitution; (3) the stress laid on 
social justice as a Jewish characteristic is especially interest- 
ing. The author represents details of biblical law not as com- 
mands but as actual facts; thus he can say that the Jews use just 
weights and measures, do not remove their neighbor's land- 
mark, and help the widows and the poor, “for God in heaven 
has given the earth to all men in common.” The unique po- 
litical situation of a sovereign Judea under Hasmonean kings 
confronting an enslaved Hellas lends specific shades to the 
picture of messianic times. The forthcoming last great on- 
slaught of the heathen armies against God’s sanctuary, re- 
pelled by divine miraculous intervention, is depicted on Jew- 
ish apocalyptical lines, but tinged by the sibylline tradition of 
the redeeming “Mighty King” from the East. The final life of 
bliss contains some individual elements unparalleled in mes- 
sianic literature: “A great peace will spread all over the world. 
Kings will be friends with one another till the end of time. 
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Distribution of Australian Jewry, giving date when the communities were organized. 


of the Melbourne Hebrew Congregation; Sir Julian Emanuel 
Salamons (1835-1909), solicitor general in New South Wales; 
Sir Daniel *Levy, speaker of the House of Representatives and 
editor of The Australian Hebrew; Vabian Louis *Solomon, 
premier of South Australia and leader of the community there; 
George Judah Cohen, a leader in commerce and president 
of the Great Synagogue from 1878; and Sir Archie Michaelis 
(1889-1975), speaker of the Victorian parliament and presi- 
dent of the St. Kilda Synagogue. Other Jews who achieved 
prominence were Barnett Levy, founder of the first theater 
in Australia, and the composer Isaac *Nathan, described as 
the “father of Australian music.’ The historian Joseph *Jacobs 
and the philosopher Samuel *Alexander were also Australians. 
The close integration of the Jews in Australian life is exempli- 
fied in the careers of Sir Isaac Alfred *Isaacs, the first Austra- 
lian-born governor-general, and General Sir John *Monash, 
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who commanded the Australian forces in France in World 
War I. [Israel Porush / Yitzhak Rischin] 
Role of Sephardi Jewry 

Two of the convicts in the First Fleet which arrived in Austra- 
lia in 1788 were apparently Sephardi Jews. A. Aaron estimates 
that at least 30 of the 384 Jewish convicts transported to Aus- 
tralia by 1830 were of Sephardi origin. 

During the 19" century, representatives of several Se- 
phardi mercantile families from Britain were prominent 
among free settlers. Solomon Mocatta operated a shipping 
agency; Benjamin Mendes da Costa and his sister Louisa be- 
queathed substantial property to a private school and public 
hospital in Adelaide; Alfred Mendoza served as choirmaster 
to the Melbourne Synagogue. Edward Cohen was elected to 
the Parliament in Victoria in 1861 and served for a time as a 
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Immortal God will place in the starry sky a law, common to 
all mankind” (755-9). 

Outbursts of hatred against Rome cannot belong to the 
original text of book 3, which was composed at a time when 
Judea was on excellent terms with Rome. Indeed, close analysis 
has shown that they result from a very late recast of the text. 
A completely different situation, however, prevails in books 4 
and 5 which are imbued with an uncompromising hatred for 
Rome. The reason is obvious: they were written after the de- 
struction of the Temple by Titus. Book 4 regards the eruption 
of Vesuvius (79 C.E.) as a divine punishment for this crime. 
It can therefore be assumed with certainty that the book was 
written fairly soon after this eruption. Book 5 has a surpris- 
ingly favorable opinion of the emperor Hadrian, indicating 
that it was written before the outbreak of the Bar Kokhba War 
(132 c.E.). In these two books messianic hopes are not directed 
at an immediate future, but they keep their specific sibyllis- 
tic, internationally minded vein. When the author of book 5 
dreams of a rebuilt Jerusalem, connected by a long wall with 
the coastal town of Jaffa, he must have had in mind the image 
of Athens in her time of glory, when the famous “long walls” 
connected her with her seaport. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Geffecken (ed.), Die Oracula Sibyllina 
(1902), best complete critical edition of the Greek original; M.S. 
Terry, The Sibylline Oracles (1890); S.A. Hirsch, Book of Essays (1905), 
219-59; Charles, Apocrypha, 2 (1913), 368-406; H.N. Bate, The Sibyl- 
line Oracles (1918); A. Peretti, La Sibilla babilonese (1943); A. Kurfess, 
Sibyllinische Weissagungen (1951), incl. bibl.; S.K. Eddy, The King is 


Dead (1961), index. 
[Yehoshua Amir (Neumark)] 


SICARII, name, of Latin origin, used by *Josephus for Jewish 
patriots who maintained active resistance against the Roman 
government of Judea, and Jewish collaborators with it, during 
the period 6-73 c.z. The name derived from the Latin word 
sica, “curved dagger”; in Roman usage, sicarii, i.e., those armed 
with such weapons, was a synonym for bandits. According to 
Josephus, the Jewish Sicarii used short daggers, uxpa Erpidia 
(mikra ziphidia), concealed in their clothing, to murder their 
victims, usually at religious festivals (Wars, 2:254-5, 425; Ant., 
20:186-7). The fact that Josephus employs the Latin sicarii, 
transliterated into Greek as oixaptot (sikarioi) suggests that 
he adopted a term used by the Roman occupation forces; his 
own (Greek) word for “bandit,” which he more generally uses 
to describe the Jewish resistance fighters, is Anotai (Jestai). For 
a full description of their activities, see *Zealots and Sicarii. 


[Samuel G.F. Brandon] 


SICHAR, Samaritan city described in the New Testament 
as situated near Jacob’s well (John 4:5). According to the 
Mishnah, crops ripened earlier in its plain than elsewhere 
(Men. 10:2; cf. also 64b; Sot. 49b; TJ, Shek. 5:1, 48d). Jacob’s 
well and the village of Sichar are shown separately on the 
Madaba Map, contrary to Eusebius’ description of them as 
one unit (Onom. 164:1ff.). Other writers to mention the city 
are the fourth-century Bordeaux pilgrim (20:6 ff.) and Je- 
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SICHROVSKY, HEINRICH VON 


rome (Peregrinatio Paulae, 16). In the Middle Ages Samari- 
tans settled there. It is identified with the Arab village ‘Askar, 
east southeast of Nablus and 595 ft. (183 m.) above sea level, 
with a plentiful spring. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.A. Smith, Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land (1896°), 305ff.; I. Ben-Zvi, Sefer ha-Shomeronim (1935), 63-673 
O. Callaghan, in: DBI (1953), s.v. Madaba; Avi-Yonah, Madaba Mo- 


saic Map (1954), no. 33. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


SICHER, GUSTAV (Benjamin Ze'ev; 1880-1960), Czech 
rabbi. Sicher abandoned his early activities in the medical pro- 
fession to become a rabbi. His first rabbinical post was in the 
Jewish community of the Bohemian town of Nachod. After 
World War 1 he was appointed rabbi of the largest Jewish con- 
gregation in Prague, Praha Vinohrady, and in the early 1930s 
became chief rabbi of Prague. After the German occupation 
of Czechoslovakia in 1939, Sicher immigrated to Erez Israel, 
where he founded in Jerusalem a prayerhouse for Czech Jews 
and acted as rabbi for the patients of Hadassah Hospital. In 
1947 he was recalled to Prague to the chief rabbinate of Bo- 
hemia. In this capacity he organized religious life in 51 com- 
munities reconstituted after the Holocaust. He also devoted 
himself to the enlargement of the Jewish Museum in Prague. 
Sicher’s main literary work was the translation of the Pen- 
tateuch into Czech. In 1950, when religious marriages were 
legally invalidated in Czechoslovakia, Sicher was sworn by 
the prime minister, A. Zapotocky, to observe this law. In honor 
of his 75" birthday the Council of Jewish Religious Commu- 
nities in Prague published a collection of “Jewish Studies” 
containing special essays and an appreciation of Sicher’s lit- 
erary work. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Véstnik zidovskych naboZenskych obci, 22 
(1960), 23 (1961); Zidovska rocenka (1960/61-1962/63) Jewish Stud- 
ies; Essays in Honor of ... Gustav Sicher (1955); P. Meyer et al., Jews in 
the Soviet Satellites (1953), index; R. Iltis (ed.), Die aussaeen in Trae- 


nen... (1959), passim. 
[Erich Kulka] 


SICHROVSKY, HEINRICH VON (1794-1866), Austrian 
railroad entrepreneur. While on a world tour, Sichrovsky 
was greatly impressed with the new railroads being built in 
England. Upon his return to Austria he made a thorough 
study of the subject; subsequently, together with Leopold 
von Wertheimstein, he interested Solomon *Rothschild in 
helping finance the first Austrian railroad, the Nordbahn, of 
which Sichrovsky served as general secretary till his death. For 
his services he was posthumously awarded the title of nobil- 
ity, but he had no male descendants. His daughter, Elise, mar- 
ried Theodor *Gomperz, and his brother, Joseph, was also 
prominent in developing railroads. Sichrovsky was also active 
in Jewish communal affairs, particularly in the hevra kaddi- 
sha of Vienna (as of 1819) and as member of the community 
council (Vorstand; 1844-58). He was a noted member of the 
pre-1848 Viennese literary society known as the Ludlam- 
shoehle. 
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SICILY 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Quellen und Forschungen zur Geschichte 
der Juden in Oesterreich, 11 (1936), index; Wurzbach Biographisches 
Lexikon, 34 (1877), 213-5. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Sichrovsky, 
Mein Urahn, der Bahnbrecher: Heinrich von Sichrovsky und seine 
Zeit (1988). 


SICILY, largest island in the Mediterranean, S.W. of the Ital- 
ian peninsula. 


History 

There were probably Jews living in Sicily in the period of the 
Second Temple; the great Jewish rhetorician *Caecilius of Ca- 
lacte moved from Sicily to Rome about 50 c.£., and the epi- 
graphic records start in the third century. Even later than this, 
records are scarce. In 590 Pope *Gregory the Great ordered 
the ecclesiastical authorities to reimburse the Jews of *Pal- 
ermo for the damage suffered by the expropriation of their 
synagogue. Following the conquest of *Syracuse, the Arabs, 
in 878, took many Jewish captives to Palermo. In a privilege 
granted after the Norman conquest by Roger 1 in 1094, Jews are 
mentioned as residents of Naso. In subsequent records Jews 
are mentioned in Syracuse, *Messina, and *Catania. *Benja- 
min of Tudela (c. 1171) mentions the existence of Jewish com- 
munities in Palermo and Messina. *Frederick 11 protected the 
Jews from persecution during the Crusades and entrusted 
them with some state monopolies, such as silk weaving and 
dyeing; he also freed them from ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 
An edict of 1310 issued by Frederick 11 of Aragon (1296-1337) 
prohibited Jews from practicing as physicians and holding 
public office; they were also forbidden to have Christian ser- 
vants. A decree of Frederick 111 (November 1375) limited the 
jurisdiction of the *Inquisition over the Jews of Syracuse and 
stipulated that Jews could not be tried by that tribunal unless 
a secular judge was present. If a Jew was sentenced, he could 
not be detained in the prisons of the Inquisition but only in 
a state prison. 

Although King Martin v of Aragon, who ruled Sicily 
from 1392 to 1410, was well disposed toward the Jews and re- 
strained any outrage against them, he could not prevent the 
forced conversion of the Jews of Monte San Giuliano in 1392, 
when some of them were massacred; however, he punished 
those responsible. Jews in Sicily were frequently blamed for 
fictitious crimes and had to make amends by paying large 
sums of money, as happened in Catania in 1406. During 
the reign of Alfonso v (1416-58) the Sicilian Jews prospered. 
The restrictive regulations confining Jewish residence to ghet- 
tos and forced conversions were repealed by the sovereign, 
who also allowed Jewish physicians to practice their profes- 
sion among Christians, confirmed the right of Jews to own real 
estate, and forbade the preaching of compulsory conversionist 
sermons to the Jews. In 1474 360 Jews, including men, women, 
and children, perished in a bloody massacre at Modica. 
Another massacre took place in Noto, where 500 Jews are said 
to have lost their lives. Subsequently acts of violence against 
the Jews alternated with measures to protect the communi- 
ties. 
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Juridical Status 
Under the Saracens the Jews lived in conditions of semi-liberty 
and were subject to the payment of special taxes, the kharaj 
and jizya. Under Norman rule (from the second half of the 1" 
century) they enjoyed judicial autonomy and could settle their 
disputes in accordance with Jewish law; they were permitted 
to own property (with the exception of Christian slaves); at 
times the sovereign ceded his rights to the bishops. 
Although the Jews of Sicily enjoyed civil rights, they 
were formally considered *servi camerae regis (“servants of 
the royal chamber”) under Frederick 11 Hohenstaufen, and 
they enjoyed royal protection. In 1395, under King Martin, 
Jewish jurisdiction, with limited competence, was extended to 
the whole of Sicily by the appointment of a Jewish chief judge 
(*dienchelele). The first two chief judges were members of the 
Syracuse community: Joseph *Abenafia and Rais of Syracuse. 
Following repeated protests by the Jewish communities on the 
island, who vigilantly guarded their juridical independence, 
this office was abolished in 1447, and judicial functions were 
finally conferred on the heads of the Jewish communities. The 
Jews of Sicily were obliged to pay taxes as citizens, apart from 
those which they paid as Jews. The communities were held re- 
sponsible for the payment of the collective taxes. Limitation 
of civil rights or the imposition of taxes was varied at times by 
privileges granted to individuals or to communities. 


Community Organization 

In general, 12 notables or proti acted as leaders of the commu- 
nity, assisted by councillors who were in charge of administra- 
tion. The latter could take action against those who were slow 
in paying taxes and could impound their possessions; they 
authorized weddings and divorces, ritual slaughterers, and 
the holding of offices in synagogue. In conjunction with the 
rabbi and the almoners of the community, the proti super- 
vised all communal religious and administrative services and 
guarded against transgression of the directives contained in 
the regulations of the individual communities. Relations be- 
tween the community and the government were a matter for 
the civic authorities, the representatives, and the special en- 
voys. 


Cultural Life 

Occasional references in documents and manuscripts make it 
certain that Jewish learning flourished in Sicily, particularly in 
the Middle Ages. The first known European Jewish writer was 
the Sicilian Caecilius of Calacte (see above) who wrote rhe- 
torical, historical, and critical works in Greek, of which only 
a few fragments have been preserved. The dayyan Mazli’ah 
b. Elijah ibn *Al-Bazak was probably the teacher of the cele- 
brated talmudist *Nathan b. Jehiel of Rome. Learned Sicilian 
Jews knew Hebrew, Italian, Greek, and Arabic, and some of 
them also Latin. Hence they could take part in the important 
task of translating scientific works, particularly from Ara- 
bic, into Hebrew or Latin. *Faraj (Ferragut) b. Solomon of 
Agrigento wrote a commentary to Maimonides’ Guide of the 
Perplexed and translated for King Charles of Anjou the great 
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medical treatise of Rhazes, known under the title Liber Con- 
tinens. *Moses of Palermo translated important veterinary 
works from Arabic. There was a notable circle of poets in Sic- 
ily in the 12" century, including Samuel b. Nafusi of Palermo, 
Samuel of Messina, Moses el-Hazzan, and *Ahitub b. Isaac, 
who translated Maimonides’ treatises on Logic from Arabic. 
Another Sicilian scholar who distinguished himself was the 
dayyan *Anatoli b. Joseph, who submitted a legal problem to 
Maimonides on behalf of the Jews of Syracuse. In the field 
of science, Jeremiah Kohen of Palermo wrote a commentary 
in Hebrew on De sphaera by Menelaus of Alexandria; Isaac 
b. Solomon *Alhadib wrote works on astronomy and Elijah 
Kohen was author of a treatise giving astronomical tables 
for the latitude of Syracuse. In the sphere of biblical exegesis, 
Samuel *Masnut, who later immigrated to Spain, was a poet 
and writer of aggadic commentaries on books of the Bible, 
and Jacob *Sikili wrote a homiletical commentary on the Pen- 
tateuch. A representative figure of Jewish intellectual life in 
Sicily was Aaron *Abulrabi of Catania (c. 1400), who wrote a 
work (subsequently lost) in defense of Judaism and a super- 
commentary to Rashi’s commentary on the Pentateuch. At 
the end of the 13"* century the Spanish kabbalist Abraham b. 
Samuel *Abulafia also lived in Sicily. In 1466 King John 11 of 
Aragon authorized the Jews of the realm to open a studium 
generale, or university, with the right to appoint lecturers, to 
arrange courses, and award diplomas. The text of Nahmanides’ 
commentary to the Pentateuch (Naples, 1490) was revised and 
corrected by scholars of Messina. 

The last Jewish scholar to come from Sicily was Joseph 
Saragossi, kabbalist and talmudist, who founded the neo-mys- 
tic school of Safed; he probably was not a native of Saragossa 
in Spain, but of Syracuse in Sicily. The records of Jewish cul- 
ture in Sicily - now dispersed in libraries the world over - are 
contained mainly in manuscripts written in the 14" and 15 
centuries in Sciacca, Palermo, Noto, Polizzi Generosa, and 
Syracuse. 


The Expulsion 

On May 31, 1492, a decree was issued ordering the expulsion 
of the Jews from Sicily, similar to that promulgated in Spain 
shortly before; this decree was given final effect within the 
month of January 1493. It is estimated that 37,000 Jews had 
to leave Sicily. 

In 1695, again in 1702, and again determinedly in 1740-46, 
attempts were made by the government of the kingdom to at- 
tract Jewish settlement to Sicily again, but without success. 
In the period between the two world wars a small number 
of Jews settled in Palermo. There were about 50 Jews living 
in Sicily in 1965. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. di Giovanni, LEbraismo della Sicilia 
(1748); Zunz, Gesch (1845), 484-534; G. and B. Lagumina, Codice 
Diplomatico dei Giudei di Sicilia (1884-95); Ch. Senigaglia, in: Rivista 
Italiana di Scienze giuridiche, 41 (1906), 75-102; S.M. Stern, in: JJs, 5 
(1954), 60-78, 110-3; A. Milano, in: RMI, 20 (1954), 16-24; C. Roth, 
in: JQR, 47 (1956/57), 317-53. 

[Sergio Joseph Sierra] 
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SICK, VISITING THE 


SICK, PRAYER FOR. Among the earliest prayers recorded 
are those for the sick. Moses prayed for his leprous sister, 
Miriam: “Heal her now, O God, I beseech Thee” (Num. 12:13). 
When Hezekiah was gravely ill, he “turned his face to the wall 
and prayed unto the Lord” (Isa. 38:2). A benediction for the 
healing of the sick was incorporated as the eighth blessing in 
the daily Amidah. Those who visit the sick pray for their re- 
covery (Rema to Sh. Ar., yD 335:4). In the Middle Ages the 
custom arose of invoking a blessing for the sick, known as the 
*Mi she-Berakh, during the reading of the Torah. The person 
requesting the recitation of the prayer for a relative or friend 
usually pledges charity. On the Sabbath the prayer concludes 
as follows: “It is the Sabbath, when one must not cry out, and 
recovery will soon come” (Shab. 12a). The name of a gravely 
ill person is often changed during this prayer in accordance 
with the statement of the rabbis that a change of name can- 
cels one’s doom (RH 16b; Sefer Hasidim, ed. by R. Margali- 
oth (1957), 213, nos. 244, 245, ed. by Wistinetzki, par. 365; see 
*Name, Change of). 

Psalms are also read for a gravely ill person in the fol- 
lowing order (according to one tradition): 90-108, 20, 38, 41, 
86, 118. Those verses in Psalm 119 which begin with the letters 
of the sick person’s name are then read. The recitation is con- 
cluded with the verses in the same psalm whose initial letters 
spell Jow y" 1? (kera Satan; “Destroy Satan”). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.M. Rabinowicz, A Guide to Life (1964), 
12f.; J.M. Tukacinsky, Gesher ha-Hayyim, 1 (19607), 30 ff. 


SICK, VISITING THE (Heb. 0°?in 11773; bikkur holim). Vis- 
iting the sick in order to cheer, aid, and relieve their suffer- 
ing is one of the many social obligations which Judaism has 
clothed with religious significance. God Himself is said to have 
observed this mitzvah when He visited Abraham who was re- 
covering from his circumcision (Gen. 18:1; Sot. 14a). Man is 
enjoined to follow this divine example; the rabbis classified 
bikkur holim as one of the precepts for which a man enjoys 
the fruits in this world while the principal remains for him in 
the world to come (Shab. 127a). The sick of the non-Jews are 
also to be visited along with the sick of Israel in the interests 
of peace (Git. 61a). 

The visitor is encouraged to be considerate of the patient's 
welfare. He is not to visit too early in the morning or too late 
at night (Ned. 40a). Eliezer b. Isaac of Worms counseled: “Do 
not fatigue him by staying too long for his malady is heavy 
enough already. Enter cheerfully, for his heart and his eyes 
are on those who come in” (I. Abrahams (ed.), Hebrew Ethi- 
cal Wills, 1 (1926), 40). The 12'®-century moralist, Judah he- 
Hasid, declared: “Even the great should visit the humble. If a 
poor man and a rich man fall ill at the same time, and many 
go to the rich man to pay him honor, go thou to the poor 
man, even if the rich man is a scholar” (Sefer Hasidim, ed. by 
R. Margalioth (1957), 367, no. 361; cf. Ned. 39b). Relatives and 
close friends were advised to visit the sick person as soon as 
he became ill. Others visited after the first three days of his ill- 
ness (TJ, Pe‘ah 3:9, 17d). Rava requested that his illness not be 
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announced on the first day since he might yet quickly recover 
(Ned. 40a; Rashi ad loc.). Whoever visits the sick “removes 
one sixtieth of his malady,’ while he who does not visit hastens 
the death of the ailing person (Ned. 39b-40a). 

Merely visiting was not necessarily envisaged by the rab- 
bis as the true fulfillment of this mitzvah. The sick person was 
also to be aided and his material needs satisfied. R. Eliezer 
advised, “When you visit a sick man who is without means, 
be quick to offer refreshments to him and he will esteem it as 
though you did uphold and restore his soul” (Abrahams, op. 
cit., 44). The visitor was also expected to comfort the patient 
by giving practical expression to his sympathy. It was impor- 
tant for the sick person to know that he is not left to suffer 
alone in his hours of pain and weakness (cf. Ber. 5b). The most 
important aspect of the visit was the prayer which the visitor 
had to recite for the sick person (see Prayer for *Sick). In the 
presence of the sick any language could be employed for this 
prayer (Shab. 12b; Sh. Ar., yD 335:5). 

Bet Shammai did not permit the visiting of the sick on 
the Sabbath when sadness was to be avoided. The halakhah, 
however, is in accordance with the viewpoint of Bet Hillel, who 
did permit such visits (Shab. 12a). During the Middle Ages it 
was customary for the congregants to visit the sick when they 
left the synagogue on Sabbath mornings (I. Abrahams, Jewish 
Life in the Middle Ages (19327), 348 ff.). A sick person should 
not be given bad news, nor should he be told of the death ofa 
relative lest his own recovery be retarded (mx 26b). 

It is meritorious to visit the sick many times as long as the 
frequent visits are not burdensome for the patient (Ned. 39b; 
Maim., Avel, 14:4). Those suffering from stomach trouble may 
not be visited since they will be embarrassed to be seen in such 
a state. Likewise, those for whom speech is injurious may not 
be visited (Ned. 41a). In these instances, one should stay in the 
anteroom and ascertain whether any assistance is necessary 
(Sh. Ar., YD 335:8). An entire chapter of the Shulhan Arukh, 
Yoreh Deah, is devoted to this precept (335). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Rabinowicz, A Guide to Life (1964), 11-13; 
J.M. Tukacinsky, Gesher ha-Hayyim, 1 (19607), 27 ff. 

[Aaron Rothkoff] 


SICK CARE, COMMUNAL. As a religious duty and social 
service the Jewish community, like the city, took care of its 
sick. Many communities engaged communal physicians as 
well as making other necessary arrangements. Many ordi- 
nances, prayers, and descriptions of treatment tell the story of 
the special care organized during times of plague and epidem- 
ics. Later, special havarot (“associations”; see *Hevrah) were 
organized for sick care but the communal board continued to 
supervise and control them. There is no record of such asso- 
ciations until 14**-century Spain. In Saragossa a shoemakers’ 
guild provided for sick care in 1336. There was a specialized 
bikkur holim (“visiting the sick”) society in Perpignan in 1380. 
These associations multiplied in the 15‘ century under such 
names as confratrio visitandi infirmos or bicurolim. No such 
societies existed in the rest of Europe until the 16" century. 
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The Spanish exiles introduced them in Italy and from northern 
Italy they spread to Prague, and then to Central and Eastern 
Europe. In the 17" century Germany had only a few such asso- 
ciations, but by the 18" century they had become widespread 
there. Whereas the religious-educational associations and the 
craft guilds cared primarily for their own members, there were 
bikkur holim societies specially for the poor. A hevrah of this 
type paid for a physician, druggists, barber-surgeons, hospi- 
tal attendants, midwives, and others. Care was provided not 
merely for the poor; all communal members and well-to-do 
visiting merchants or scholars could depend on the associa- 
tion for help. Thus Jewish merchants from the Polish cities of 
Lissa and Krotoszyn who did business for part of the year in 
Breslau paid an annual fee entitling them to free medical and 
hospital care. Through the provision of voluntary visitors spe- 
cial care was taken to ensure that no sick person, rich or poor, 
should be left alone. 

The legislation relating to the Jews in Galicia at the end 
of the 18 century, and in Russia in the first half of the 19% 
century, provided the organizations with legal status, and their 
regulations were published. A candidate for the association 
was usually required to pay an entrance fee, and to attend the 
association meeting regularly. The association obtained means 
for its activities from various sources. Apart from membership 
dues, generally collected on Fridays, which amounted to less 
only than those paid to the hevra kaddisha, the bikkur holim 
association often administered legacies, investing the bequest 
in real estate, and apportioning the income to other charities 
and the legatees. The association also received a certain per- 
centage of communal dues (e.g., those levied on meat or new 
clothing). Sometimes the bikkur holim might levy a special 
tax of its own. The bikkur holim association sometimes exer- 
cised a powerful influence in the community, since it might 
provide free loans and subsidize various charitable under- 
takings. It often also undertook provision of tickets for board 
and lodging to needy transients, the sponsorship, outlay, and 
celebration of circumcision, medical care in childbirth, and 
related necessities. It safeguarded the rights of the local phy- 
sicians, who were exempted from communal taxes in lieu of 
the services they rendered to the poor. The leadership of the 
bikkur holim was chosen by the members by the same method 
as adopted for electing the community leadership. The associa- 
tion aimed to obtain funds for its expenses from the wealthy 
members, and to free the needy from payments and material 
worry during illness. The articles of the bikkur holim associa- 
tion defined the financial assistance to be afforded to those 
in need, stipulated the number of visits to the sick, enjoined 
members to submit regular reports on the condition of pa- 
tients in the community, and designated night care in serious 
cases. Fraternal feasts were generally held during the three 
festivals of Passover, Shavuot, and Sukkot, for which the per- 
missible outlay was regulated. 

Societies of women, usually called nashim zadkaniyyot 
(“pious women”), were formed in the 18 century to act as 
nurses, to visit women who were sick or in confinement, to 
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provide medical attention, offer prayers, sew shrouds, and rit- 
ually prepare the female dead. Middle-class sick persons were 
generally cared for at home, while the poor were placed in 
the *hekdesh. By the end of the 18" century first-rate modern 
Jewish *hospitals were opened in Breslau, Vienna, and Am- 
sterdam. At first only transient merchants, travelers, and local 
servants used the new institutions, and it was not until well 
into the 19 century that local residents gained confidence in 
these modern hospitals. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baron, Community, index; I. Levitats, Jewish 
Community in Russia, 1772-1844 (1943), index s.v. sick visiting; J.R. 
Marcus, Communal Sick-Care in the German Ghetto (1947); J. Katz, 
Masoret u-Mashber (1958), 187. 


[Isaac Levitats / Natan Efrati] 


SICKNESS. 
HEALTH STATUS 


Introduction 
There are several available yardsticks for measuring intergroup 
differences in health status: 

(1) lifetime longevity, i.e., average expectation of life in 
years (calculated at birth or other selected points in the age 
cycle); 

(2) annual overall mortality rate, ie., number of deaths 
during the year per 1,000 population (the obverse can alter- 
natively be stated in positive terms as the group’s annual over- 
all survival rate); 

(3) annual mortality rate from a specific disease; 

(4) annual morbidity rate from a specific disease, e.g., 
number of new polio cases during the year per 1,000 popula- 
tion, irrespective of their life or death outcomes in that year. 
Within all the Jewish populations studied, longevity and an- 
nual survival rates are consistently higher for females than 
for males. In New York City (1949-51) the average annual 
death rate for Jewish males was 22% higher than for Jewish 
females. 


Lifetime Longevity 

Research according to the yardstick of lifetime longevity in 
the 1960s showed that Jewish women outlived Jewish men in 
three countries as follows: Israel (1965) — males, 70.7, females, 
73.5; Canada (1961) — males, 68.4, females, 72.2; United States 
(the three cities Detroit, Milwaukee, and Providence, 1963), 
males, 67.0, females, 71.9. 

This pattern is repeated almost universally in the non- 
Jewish world, despite enormous international contrasts in 
economic, political, and cultural levels and styles of life. Dif- 
ferences by sex are also visible across almost the entire age 
spectrum from the first year of life onward, most sharply of 
all above the age of 45. Also noteworthy is that among both 
sexes longevity is highest in Israel and lowest in U.S. Jewry. 
The longevity of Israel male Jews is one of the highest among 
the nations of the world, exceeded in 1968 by the male life 
expectancies only of Sweden (71.6), the Netherlands (71.1), 
Norway (71.0), and Iceland (70.8). On almost all other yard- 
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sticks of health status, the latter four Western countries also 
lead the world. Perhaps the most interesting finding of all 
emerges upon finer examination of age-specific mortality 
rates. In all available Canadian and U.S. studies, the Jewish 
age progression of mortality for both sexes deviates signifi- 
cantly from that of their non-Jewish neighbors. The diver- 
gence is most clearly evident in the four stages of the age 
cycle discernible in a Canadian study conducted in 1940-42 
(Spiegelman, 1948). 

Stage 1. The first year of life. Here, among both sexes, the 
all-Canadian death rate was 2.5 times greater than for Jewish 
children. Infant mortality rates are, of course, influenced by 
differentials in ses (socioeconomic status). 

Stage 11. Ages 1 through 34. Here, compared to their all- 
Canadian peers at every age level, the Jewish death rates for 
each sex separately are consistently about 50% lower. 

Stage 111. Ages 35 through 54. The Jewish survival advan- 
tage continues in each sex, but by steadily shrinking margins 
with increasing age. 

Stage rv. Age 55 and beyond. At age 55 for the first time 
Jews appear with higher mortality rates than their Christian 
fellow countrymen. Thereafter, the unfavorable Jewish margin 
in mortality rates widens progressively with advancing age. 

The higher Jewish survivorship rates of U.S. and Cana- 
dian Jews from birth to the middle period of life can be ex- 
plained by the tradition of being health-minded and health- 
active people, derived largely from their religious practices. 
The frequent use of medical resources is clearly an advantage 
for survival below the age of 45-55. It presumably must also 
operate beyond that point, with the result that the higher rate 
of Jewish mortality would have been higher still were it not 
for their greater use of medical resources. Two further facts 
should be taken into account: 

(1) comparing the U.S. and Canadian studies of the 1960s 
with those of earlier decades, the Jewish tendency to outclimb 
non-Jewish mortality rates beyond the middle years was seen 
to become more pronounced; 

(2) mortality rates of Israeli males and females in older 
age were significantly lower than Jews of the same age and sex 
in the U.S. and Canada. In fact, Israeli life expectancies at age 
65 matched those of Swedish females (15.7 and 15.8 years for 
Israel and Swedish women, respectively) and exceeded those 
of Swedish males (14.4 and 13.9 years for Israel and Swedish 
men, respectively). 

In subsequent decades, the life expectancy of Jews in 
advanced countries has been growing by about one year of 
life every five calendar years, and around the year 2000 it 
reached 80 years for women and 75 years for men. Although 
only little different from that of the general population in the 
corresponding countries or cities, a tendency for infant mor- 
tality to be lower among Jews persisted. On the other hand, 
crude mortality rates of Jews considerably exceed those of the 
respective general populations, mainly due to the overaged 
composition of the respective Jewish groups. 

[Leo Srole] 
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MORBIDITY 


Any comparison of morbidity between Jews and gentiles 
must take into account the wide variability of disease patterns 
among the Jews themselves. This variability stems from the 
heterogeneous composition of dispersed Jewish communities 
and the outside influence due to both marriage and conver- 
sion. Due to deficient health registration patterns, very lit- 
tle is known about the health status of Jewish or non-Jewish 
communities in Middle Eastern and North African countries. 
The information, therefore, can be based only on studies con- 
ducted in Israel and on limited studies in the U.S. and in a few 
European countries. 


GENETIC DISORDERS. There are no genetic disorders with 
either a higher or a lower incidence in all Jews as a group. 
However, certain diseases are more prevalent among specific 
Jewish ethnic subgroups as compared to other subgroups 
and/or gentiles. 

Hundreds of years of isolation of relatively small Jew- 
ish communities, both from their neighbors and from other 
Jewish communities, with consequently relatively frequent 
consanguineous marriages, have contributed to a higher fre- 
quency of several genetic disorders within certain Jewish sub- 
groups. These are briefly summarized below: 


Ashkenazi Jews. At least six rare metabolic disorders tend 
to appear more frequently among Jews of eastern European 
origin than among any other ethnic group in the world. Tay- 
Sachs disease (infantile amaurotic idiocy), a congenital le- 
thal metabolic disorder with accumulation of lipids in the 
neurons of both the central and peripheral nervous systems, 
and manifested by arrest of development, progressive vi- 
sual loss, and slowly occurring dementia, occurs in 1:6,000 
Jewish births in the U.S. as compared to 1:500,000 among 
non-Jews; Neiman-Pick’s disease, a similar condition, mani- 
fested by poor mental and motor development, is also more 
prevalent among Ashkenazi Jews. Gaucher's disease, a rare 
disorder of lipid metabolism, characterized by splenomegaly, 
skin pigmentation, bone lesions, and occasionally by hemor- 
rhage and neurological symptoms, is found in about 1:2,500 
Ashkenazi Jews; familial disautonomia (Riley-Day’s disease), 
a rare congenital disorder, manifested by poor motor coor- 
dination, emotional instability, indifference to pain, inade- 
quate sense of taste, tearless crying, excessive sweating, skin 
blotching, and frequent upper respiratory infections, has 
been described almost exclusively in Ashkenazi Jews, with a 
frequency of about 1:10-20,000. Pentosuria, a harmless, rare 
anomaly, characterized by an excessive excretion of L-xylu- 
lose in the urine, which is usually discovered on routine uri- 
nalysis and often mistakenly diagnosed as diabetes, occurs 
among Ashkenazi Jews in a frequency of 1:2,500-5,000 as 
compared to 1:40-50,000 among U.S. gentiles. Also, approx- 
imately one half of the observed cases of Bloom’s syndrome, 
a rare childhood condition characterized by a marked sensi- 
tivity to sunlight, a small stature, and association with chro- 
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mosomal abnormalities and leukemia, have been described 
in Ashkenazi Jews. 

The first four of these inborn errors of metabolism have 
been traced back to a circumscribed area in Poland around 
the city of Bialystok. 


Non-Ashkenazi Jews. Several other inborn errors of metab- 
olism are prevalent among non-Ashkenazi Jews. The most 
prominent of these is a specific variety of hemolytic anemia 
(increased destruction of red blood cells), particularly upon 
contact with drugs or ingestion of fava beans. This disorder is 
based on a deficiency in the enzyme glucose-6-phosphate-de- 
hydrogenase (G6PD), which is required for normal carbohy- 
drate metabolism. The enzyme deficiency reaches a frequency 
of 58% in Jews coming from Kurdistan, 25% in the rest of Iraqi 
Jews and slightly lower frequencies in other eastern commu- 
nities, in contrast with 0.5% in European Jews. Thalassemia, a 
chronic progressive anemia due to the presence of an abnor- 
mal hemoglobin which commences early in life, is also found 
primarily in Kurdistani Jews. The neighboring community of 
Iranian Jews has one of the highest world frequencies of the 
rare liver disorder, Dubin-Johnson’s disease, which is charac- 
terized by a defect in bile excretion and accumulation of dark 
pigment granules in the liver. This disorder has recently been 
traced to Isfahan. Phenylketonuria, a congenital defect in the 
metabolism of phenylalanine, characterized by the excretion 
of phenyl-pyruvic acid in the urine, and which leads to severe 
mental retardation unless treated early, occurs primarily in 
Jews originating from Yemen and is practically nonexistent 
in Ashkenazi Jews. Familial Mediterranean fever (FMF), a 
disease manifested by repetitive inflammatory attacks of ab- 
dominal, pleural and joint pains, as well as by amyloidosis, is 
prevalent primarily among North African Jews, notably those 
coming from Libya. 

As mentioned above, the presence of closed Jewish com- 
munities with frequent consanguineous marriage has enabled 
the conservation and perpetuation of the abnormal genes for 
the above conditions. The increase in frequency of inter-eth- 
nic marriage, coupled with a decrease in consanguineous mar- 
riage and disappearance of ethnic barriers in Israel and else- 
where, should lead to a dilution of the gene pools and a decline 
in the overt frequency of these deleterious conditions. 

See also *Genetic Diseases in Jew. 


ACQUIRED DISEASES. (1) Infectious. It is impossible to valu- 
ate innate susceptibility to infectious diseases in any group, 
since their prevalence is mainly determined by environmen- 
tal conditions. These include personal habits, public hygienic 
facilities, and sources of infective agents. In the past, bet- 
ter personal hygiene and adherence to strict rabbinical laws 
kept trichinosis (a disease transmitted through pork meat), 
and venereal diseases to an infinitesimal rate in most Jewish 
communities. 

An interesting environmental situation arose in Israel, 
where each immigrating group brought with it diseases prev- 
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alent in its area of origin. Of special concern were schistoso- 
miasis (bilharzia) in Yemenite and Iraqi Jews and filariasis 
(elephantiasis) in Cochin Jews, because these are debilitating 
diseases which spread easily under suitable conditions. Tra- 
choma, a severe eye condition, and ringworm infection of the 
scalp were also of major importance among non-European 
immigrants. At present Israel resembles western countries 
with its low profile of infectious disease and with a health 
pattern similar to the one found in well-developed western 
countries. 


(2) Chronic. Several studies conducted in the U.S. suggested 
a higher susceptibility of Jewish residents to coronary heart 
disease. Most probably, this is only partly related to the fact 
that, in general, Jews in this country belong to a higher so- 
cioeconomic stratum. Thus, Epstein et al. observed that the 
prevalence of the disease among Jewish clothing workers in 
New York City was twice that among Italians. A more recent 
study carried out by the Health Insurance Plan in New York 
City revealed the disease incidence among Jews almost 50% 
higher than among Catholics and 30% higher than among 
Protestants. These observations are in contrast with find- 
ings among other minority groups in the U.S., such as blacks, 
who have a relatively lower rate of this disease. It is difficult 
to assess which of the several known risk factors for coronary 
heart disease, i-e., diet, lack of physical activity, or stress, is re- 
sponsible for the increased incidence among Jews. One can- 
not completely rule out a genetic background as a contribu- 
tory factor, especially in view of studies indicating a higher 
susceptibility to the disease among people with certain spe- 
cific blood groups. 

In Israel, coronary heart disease has been constantly on 
the rise in all population groups. The increase followed the 
rise in standard of living, continuous stress, and decrease of 
physical activity. However, the process of assimilation has 
not yet abolished differences between various ethnic groups 
within the country. Early studies by Dreyfus, and Toor et al., 
suggested that Yemenites, and particularly newly arrived Ye- 
menites, have a lower risk of acquiring the disease as com- 
pared to European-born Israelis, while veteran Yemenites 
as well as other non-Ashkenazi Jews in Israel have an inter- 
mediate range. These findings are compatible with differ- 
ences in cholesterol levels between the groups, but again, dif- 
ferences in other life habits such as stress, physical activity, 
smoking, etc., could contribute to the observed difference in 
risk. 

No definite data with regard to other cardiovascular dis- 
eases are available. Buerger’s disease, a peripheral vascular dis- 
order affecting primarily young males and manifested by in- 
flammatory and occlusive changes in both arteries and veins, 
is apparently more prevalent among Jews of eastern European 
origin, both in Israel and elsewhere. There are some indica- 
tions that diabetes may be more common among Jews in the 
US., but the data are inconclusive. Cohen suggested that Ye- 
menite Jews have a lower rate of diabetes than other Jewish 
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subgroups, while others observed a higher risk of diabetes 
among North African-born Jews. Since this is a disease with 
a certain genetic background, an interaction between hered- 
ity and environment could lead to diverse manifestations. 
It has also been suggested that hypertension and mortality 
from cerebro-vascular accidents are slightly higher among 
the North African-born Israelis. This could be related at 
least in part to a higher incidence of chronic renal disease 
in this ethnic group, particularly among the females. Re- 
gional enteritis and ulcerative colitis, two inflammatory condi- 
tions of the bowel, have also been found to be relatively more 
common among Jews in the U.S. than among gentiles. Jews 
have always been noted for a lower frequency of drinking. 
Consequently, both alcoholism and liver cirrhosis are con- 
siderably lower among Jews as a group, both in Israel and 
abroad. 


CANCER. There is ample evidence today that several malig- 
nant neoplasms occur more frequently in Jews, while others 
are relatively rare. Furthermore, there is a marked variability 
in the risk for certain cancer sites within the main Jewish eth- 
nic subgroups. Major cancer sites with a higher risk among 
Jews are cancer of the colon, breast, and ovary, which have 
been strongly correlated with higher socioeconomic status, 
as well as cancer of the pancreas and of the kidney, brain tu- 
mors, lymphoma, leukemia, and, among females, cancer of 
the lung and of the stomach. The higher rate of brain tumors 
noted among U.S. Jews is consistent with the finding that the 
incidence of these tumors is higher in Israel than anywhere 
else in the world. 

In contrast, cancer sites occurring less frequently among 
Jews are the upper respiratory tract, i.e., pharynx, buccal, and 
the lung (males only), as well as cancer of the bladder, the 
esophagus (males only) and, to a certain extent, cancer of the 
prostate. The reason for the varying pattern between the two 
sexes in lung cancer is probably due to the fact that the most 
prevalent histological form in this neoplasm differs between 
the two sexes (odenocarcinoma in females, versus squamous 
cell carcinoma in males), so that, actually, the lower incidence 
of lung cancer among Jews is limited to the latter histological 
form only. The reason for the varying pattern in esophageal 
cancer is unclear. The one category that has drawn most at- 
tention as being rare in Jews is cancer of the uterine cervix. 
This apparent rarity had been construed as indicating a pro- 
tective role of circumcision among Jews. More recently, it has 
been demonstrated that the rarity is limited to Jews of Euro- 
pean origin, while in other Jewish communities, notably those 
originating in Morocco, the incidence may be even higher 
than that among gentiles in several European countries. The 
“protective” role of circumcision has also been challenged on 
the basis of controlled studies in England and the U.S., and 
by the fact that the disease is not rare in circumcised non- 
Jewish populations such as in Iran and Turkey. Thus, the low 
risk of cervical cancer among Jews in the U.S. and Europe as 
compared to their gentile neighbors is now considered to be 
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related to better personal hygiene and differences in factors 
associated with sexual behavior, such as age at first intercourse 
and number of sexual partners. The recent hypothesis of a 
viral role in the etiology of cervical cancer is also consistent 
with the pattern of a closed community, and a lower rate of 
extramarital relationships among Jews until the recent time 
period. The relatively lower cervical cancer rate among Euro- 
pean-born residents in Israel, as compared to the African- and 
Asian-born, is also consistent with these explanations. On the 
other hand, the long-term observation of the rarity of cancer 
of the penis among Jews as a group has not yet been refuted, 
and there is a strong probability that in this case circumcision 
may actually play a preventive role. 

Community-wide studies of cancer incidence in Israel 
have demonstrated some parallelism with findings in the U.S. 
Two facts stand out: 

(1) In general the cancer sites that occur more frequently 
among Jews in the U.S., as compared to gentiles, are more 
prevalent among the European-born Israelis, while those that 
occur more rarely among Jews in the U.S. are relatively more 
prevalent among non-European-born residents in Israel; 

(2) The relative incidence of various malignant disorders 
in European - in contrast to Asian - and African-born groups 
in Israel shows a striking parallelism to the one of white versus 
nonwhite groups in the U.S. Since there is no common genetic 
background for the Israeli and American subgroups, it would 
seem that the similarities observed may be associated with in- 
ter-ethnic differences in socioeconomic status. These findings 
corroborate previously made observations regarding the role 
of environmental factors in carcinogenesis. To be more spe- 
cific, cancer sites occurring more frequently among European- 
born Israeli residents are colon, breast, ovary, uterine corpus, 
brain tumors, gallbladder (females only), as well as leukemia 
and lymphoma in older age. Cancer of the stomach and lung 
are also higher among the European-born, contrary to the 
expected pattern of a lower risk of these tumors in higher so- 
cioeconomic groups, while cancer of the uterine cervix oc- 
curs more frequently among the North African-and to a cer- 
tain extent, among the Asian-born. Cancer of the esophagus 
is more prevalent among Jews coming from Iran and Yemen, 
hepatic cancer among Yemenites, and bladder cancer among 
North African-born males, while residents coming from the 
Balkan countries (Bulgaria, Greece, and Turkey) have a con- 
siderably higher rate of cancer of the larynx. The two leading 
sites of cancer in Israel (excluding skin cancer) are lung and 
stomach in males and breast and stomach in females. This is 
true for all ethnic categories except for the North African-born 
females, where cancer of the uterine cervix assumes second 
place. 

The effect of length of residence in Israel, namely the 
role of change in daily life habits on cancer incidence, has 
only partly been studied so far, due to lack of sufficient data. 
However, preliminary observations indicate that in all ethnic 
groups stomach cancer is lowest among the Israeli-born, inter- 
mediate in veteran Israelis, and highest in recent immigrants. 
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There are also some indications that leukemia, at least among 
children, shows a similar gradient, with highest rate among 
immigrants, intermediate in first-generation Israelis, and low- 
est in second-generation Israelis. This is consistent with well- 
documented data elsewhere that cancer among migrants tends 
to assume an intermediate position between the range in the 
country of origin and their host country. 


The Israel Ministry of Health has released the following fig- 
ures for recent years: 

















Year 

Patients 
1990 1995 2001 

Newly diagnosed with cancer during 
given calendar year 12,952 17,263 22,290 
Cumulative no. of cancer patients 
(old and new cases) at end of given 
calendar year 33,000 48,231 66,129 
No. of patients with newly diagnosed 
cancer of the trachea, bronchus, or 
lungs in the given calendar year 960 1,211 1,487 
Females with newly diagnosed 
cancer of the breast during the given 
calendar year 2,046 2,550 3,222 
No. of patients with newly diagnosed 
cancer of the cervix uteri during the 
given calendar year 127 157 202 

[Baruch Modan] 
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SID (Sidilyo; Sirilyo), SAMUEL IBN (c. 1530), rabbi in 
*Egypt. Samuel studied under Isaac de *Leon in his native 
Toledo where he married the daughter of Isaac *Aboab. After 
the Expulsion from *Spain in 1492 Samuel arrived in Egypt, 
where he was a member of the bet din of Isaac Shulal. Before 
1509 he signed, together with the other members of the bet din, 
a legal decision concerning the exemption of scholars from 
the payment of taxes (Keter Torah of R. Samuel de *Avila, Am- 
sterdam, 1725, p. 1b). He was referred to as Baal Nes (“mira- 
cle worker”); according to local tradition, when the Egyptian 
governor, Ahmed Pasha, rebelled against the Turkish sultan 
and persecuted the Jews in 1524, Samuel offered up prayers 
in his synagogue which resulted in the downfall of the gov- 
ernor. In memory of this event it became known after him as 
the Sidilyo Synagogue. 

Samuel became famous for his small and important work 
Kelalei Shemuel, which was written in 1522 and published in 
the book Tummat Yesharim (Venice, 1622). This was a hand- 
book for the study of the Talmud, wherein the “rules” of the 
Talmud are presented in alphabetical order. In this work Sam- 
uel also describes the method of study used in the Spanish ye- 
shivot. Parts of Samuel’s commentary on Avot were published 
in the Midrash Shemuel of Samuel b. Isaac *Uceda. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Capsali, Likkutim Shonim mi-Sefer de-Vei 
Eliyahu, ed. by M. Lattes (1869), 106-7; Neubauer, Chronicles, 1 (1887), 
140, 145, 152, 159, 161f.; Ashtor, Toledot, 2 (1951), 477-81; Dimitrovsky, 
in: Sefunot, 7 (1963), 43, 84-88, 90, 92, 95; Hirschberg, in: Bar Ilan 
Sefer ha-Shanah, 4-5 (1967), 445-6. 


[Abraham David] 


SIDNEY, SYLVIA (Sophia Kosow; 1910-1999), U.S. actress. 
Born in New York, Sidney first appeared there in 1927 and be- 
came internationally known after her part in the film Street 
Scene (1931). She played for the Guild Theater in To Quito and 
Back (1937) and for the Group Theater in The Gentle People, 
(1939). She acted in summer theaters, played in The Four- 
Poster on Broadway (1951), and toured in Auntie Mame (1958). 
Later Broadway stints included Enter Laughing (1963), Bare- 
foot in the Park (1963), and Vieux Carré (1977). 

Her films include Through Different Eyes (1929), Madame 
Butterfly (1932), Jennie Gerhardt (1933), Sabotage (1936), Fury 
(1936), Dead End (1937), You Only Live Once (1937), You and 
Me (1938), The Searching Wind (1946), Love from a Stranger 
(1947), Les Miserables (1952), Violent Saturday (1955), Behind 
the High Wall (1956), Summer Wishes, Winter Dreams (Oscar 
nomination for Best Supporting Actress, 1973), I Never Prom- 
ised You a Rose Garden (1977), Damien: Omen 1 (1978), Ham- 
mett (1982), Beetlejuice (1988), and Used People (1992). 

She performed in many television shows and Tv movies, 
among them the Tv series Ryan’s Hope (1975) and Fantasy Is- 
land (1998), and the Tv movies Raid on Entebbe (1977), Siege 
(1978), The Shadow Box (1980), Come Along with Me (1982), 
Finnegan Begin Again (1985), An Early Frost (Emmy nomina- 
tion for Best Supporting Actress, 1985), Pals (1987), and An- 
dre’s Mother (1999). 
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Sidney was married to publisher Bennet Cerf (from 1935 
to 1936) and actor/teacher Luther Adler (from 1938 to 1946). 

She wrote Sylvia Sidney Needlepoint Book (with A. Lewis, 
1968) and Question and Answer Book on Needlepoint (1974). 


[Jonathan Licht / Ruth Beloff (2"¢ ed.)] 


SIDON (also Zidon; Heb. [7°3, J17°3), Phoenician port, N. of 
Tyre in Lebanon. The name (Phoen. 73; Akkad. Siddunnu) 
comes from the root swd (“to hunt, fish”). Justin says that 
Sidon means “fish town” (“piscem Phoenices sidon vocant; 
18:13, passim), but W.R. Smith (bibl.) shows that swd was used 
as part of a divine name (e.g., S-d-Tannith, $-d-Melkarth) and 
was probably a Baal of Lebanon, a food god. Sidon’s wealth 
came from the resources of the sea (commerce, fish, purple 
dye from mollusks, and later, glass from the sand). Already by 
the 156/14" century B.c.E. Sidon was famous as a religious site. 
The Ugaritic myth of Keret, king of Sidonians, mentions his 
visit to the shrines of b‘elt Sdynm (“goddess of Sidon’; Keret, 
4:197-202; 6:279). In later times Sidonian gods (especially Ash- 
toreth) were very popular with the Children of Israel (Judg. 
9:6; I Kings 11:5, 33; 11 Kings 23:13). From early times Sidon, as 
the rest of Phoenicia, was under Egyptian control, but by the 
13" century Sidon began to assert its independence and the 
Tell el-Amarna Letters testify to the secret intrigues of Zim- 
ridda, king of Sidon, with Abdi-Airta and his sons, the kings 
of the Amorites, although Zimridda ostensibly still professed 
loyalty to Pharaoh (S.A.B. Mercer, The Tell Amarna Tablets 
(1939), nos. 144, 145; cf. 83:26, 103:18, etc.). 

It was its natural resources that made Sidon the leading 
port of the Phoenician coast by the 11" century B.c.£. It was 
mentioned in the Egyptian story, The Journey of Wen Amon 
to Phoenicia (Pritchard, Texts, 25-29), as having 50 ships in 
commercial contact with Egypt (11 century B.c.E.). About 
this time Tiglath-Pileser 1 (1115-1077 B.c.£.) of Assyria invaded 
Phoenicia, and received tribute from Sidon. By Homer's time 
(tenth/ninth century) Sidon’s craftsmanship in metalwork was 
well known and highly prized; Menelaus gave Telemachus a 
present of a beautiful Sidonian gold cup (Odyssey 4:613-9); 
Sidon was termed “Sidon abounding in bronze” (Xt6@voc 
moAvxaAkKov) and was said to excel in gold and electrum (ibid. 
15:425, 460), as well as dyed clothes (as quoted from Homer in 
Herodotus, Histories, 12:116). On account of this wealth Sidon 
was subject to frequent raids from the Greek islands of this 
period (Odyssey 15:427). Up to this time Sidon held the domi- 
nating position in riches, trade, and crafts on the Phoenician 
littoral, which entitled it to be called “Great Sidon” (Josh. 11:8; 
19:28), and “the firstborn of Canaan” (Gen. 10:15), and lent 
the name Sidonian as a general term for Phoenician (1 Kings 
16:31). On the invasion of the Twelve Tribes, the Sidonians 
were living as far south as the hill country of Erez Israel but 
they were driven back and Asher inherited their land (Josh. 
11:8; 13:6; Judg. 1:31). Later they oppressed Israel together with 
the Amalekites but were beaten (Judg. 10:12). 

In the Bible the Sidonians had great fame as carpen- 
ters and lumberers. David, Solomon, and the returning Ex- 
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iles hired Sidonian carpenters to cut wood for the Temple 
(1 Chron. 22:4; Zech. 9:2; Ezra 3:7). Sidon probably founded 
her colonies about the ninth century in Cyprus (cf. Cook, bibl. 
no. 11), Hippo, and Kition; and the eighth-century citizens of 
Sidon, Tyre, and Aradus (Arvad) founded Tripoli in Lebanon 
(Strabo, Geography, 15:2:15). From the late tenth century on 
Tyre gradually overtook Sidon in the hegemony of Phoenicia. 
Shalmaneser 111 (858-824) took tribute from Jehu of Israel and 
Sidon (Pritchard, Texts, 278). Sennacherib (705-681) drove out 
the rebel Elu-Eli, king of Tyre, who had conquered a large part 
of Phoenicia, and replaced him with the pro-Assyrian Ethbaal, 
king of Sidon, who had already submitted to Sennacherib in 
701. In 677, Sidon rose against the rule of Sennacherib’s son, 
Esarhaddon, who subsequently cast down the walls of Sidon 
and destroyed it, beheading her king, Abd-Melkarth. Esarhad- 
don then built a fort, “Kar, close to Sidon to overawe it, and 
gave its territory to Tyre. Shortly after 605, Jeremiah prophe- 
sied against Sidon, warning it to accept the yoke of Nebuchad- 
nezzar (Jer. 25:22; 27:3; cf. Ezek. 28:22; Joel 4:4). The new Sidon 
remained subjugated to the Assyrians and then to the Baby- 
lonians, and when *Hophra of Egypt (588-568) organized the 
anti- Babylonian league with Judah and Ammon, he attacked 
Sidon for not joining their conspiracy (Herodotus, Histories, 
2:161). Under Persian rule Sidon, together with Aradus, Byb- 
los, and Tyre were granted internal autonomy, and later - in 
the fourth century - they federated, choosing Tripoli as the 
federal capital (Strabo, Histories, 16:2:22). 

The maritime reputation of the Sidonians was so great 
that Darius especially sent to Sidon for ships and crews be- 
fore invading Greece in 490 (Herodotus, Histories, 3:136). Un- 
der the rule of Artaxerxes 111 (359-338), the other cities of the 
federation (mentioned above) cunningly enticed Sidon into 
rebelling against Persia, promising support, but in effect not 
helping her at all. In 351, Artaxerxes set out for Sidon with 
300,000 infantry and 30,000 cavalry. Tennes, king of Sidon, 
immediately fled, but the people of the city courageously re- 
fused to surrender and burned their ships in the harbor. When 
the Persians set the city on fire, the inhabitants locked them- 
selves in their houses; more than 40,000 perished and the 
survivors were transported to Babylonia (Diodorus Siculus, 
History, 16:41-45). In this episode, Tyre and the other cities 
acted with deliberate calculation in order to destroy the com- 
mercial rivalry of Sidon forever. 

With the conquest of Phoenicia by Alexander the Great 
in 333, Sidon, which was just beginning to recover, immedi- 
ately surrendered and assisted him at the siege of her ancient 
enemy, Tyre. Alexander restored Sidon’s constitution, returned 
to her the territories given to Tyre, and appointed Abdalony- 
mus as king in place of Straton 11 (342-333), who had assisted 
the Persians (Justin, 11:10; Arrian, Anabasis, 2:20:1; Curtius, 
4:1:16). 

Ashtoreth was the supreme deity of Sidon (cf. “Ashtor- 
eth, the god of Sidon,’ 1 Kings 11:33; 11 Kings 23:13) and was 
goddess of fertility and generation (cf. Herodotus, Histories 
1:105). It was the charge of the kings to build “a house for the 
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gods of Sidonians in Sidon, land of the sea, a house to Baal of 
Sidon [cf. 1 Kings 16:31 “Baal of the Sidonians”] and a house 
to Ashtart” (cf. 1 Sam. 31:10; Cook, bibl. no. 4). It seems that 
at this period the “Lord of Kings” (Ptolemy 11) granted Sidon 
the territories of “the fields of Sharon” (cf. Deut. 3:9), “Dor 
and Jaffa” (loc. cit.). Shortly after 250 B.c.£., Sidon became a 
republic ruled by suffetes (Heb. shofet, annually elected mag- 
istrates). Josephus identifies the ruling bodies with the Greek 
BovAn (Heb. 03733) and the dijpoc (Heb. OYA; Jos., Ant., 
14:190). In 218, Antiochus 111 seized Tyre and Ptolemais from 
Ptolemy tv, but Sidon was strong enough to resist him and 
became a center of Ptolemy's operations (Polybius, 5:61, 69). 
In 200, Scopas (Ptolemy v’s general) was defeated at Panion 
and after being besieged at Sidon surrendered the city to An- 
tiochus, who thereby gained the whole of Coele-Syria by 198 
(Jerome, commentary to Daniel, 11:15; Polybius, 10, frag. 7). 

At the beginning of the Maccabean wars, Sidon (with 
Ptolemais and Tyre) persecuted the Jews of Galilee to whose 
rescue Simon Maccabee went in 163 (1 Macc. 5:15). In 111, Sidon 
gained autonomy from the Seleucids, and this year was the 
beginning of a new era for Sidon. Pompey recognized her in- 
dependence in 64 B.c.£. and ceded her territory up to Iturea 
(Mt. Hermon). Bronze copies of the edicts of Julius Caesar ad- 
dressed to the council and people of Sidon in 47-44 B.c.£. in 
favor of John Hyrcanus and the Jews (recorded in Josephus) 
were set up in Sidon (Ant., 14:190-210). This period proved to 
be one of the richest periods financially in Sidonian history. 
Glassblowing was discovered at this time (probably in Sidon; 
cf. Pliny, 5:76, Sidon artifex vitri). Strabo describes Sidon’s 
two harbors and expounds on her reputation for astronomy, 
mathematics, and navigation. After some major disturbances, 
Sidon and Tyre were placed under Roman jurisdiction by Au- 
gustus in 20 B.c.E. Sidon soon advanced to the foreground 
among Hellenistic cities and was beautified by Herod (Jos., 
Wars, 1:422; cf. Acts 12:20). 

By this time, a large number of Jews resided in Sidon, 
as is testified by the pagano-Jewish inscriptions from Sidon; 
and a Jewish inscription ending with hopes for the resurrec- 
tion (Frey, 2, nos. 875-7). The Jewish population also seems 
to have established for itself some notoriety (Matt. 11:22; Luke 
10:14) and Jesus especially went to preach in its vicinity (Matt. 
15:21; Mark 7:24). By the first century, Jews were so numerous 
in Sidon that the Sidonians were afraid of attacking them in 
66 C.E., when the Jews of Syria were massacred in other Greek 
towns (Jos., Wars, 2:479). By Byzantine times, Sidon had lost 
most of its wealth (the cedars had been cut down, the purple 
dye was no longer a monopoly, and other places had super- 
seded Sidon in glassblowing). Antoninus Placentius (570) 
wrote that Sidon was partly in ruins. 

Sidon was described by numerous scholars and travelers 
in the 19" century, including E. Robinson, C. Volney, and oth- 
ers. The famous Sarcophagus of Eshmunazar, King of Sidon, 
was discovered in 1855 to the southeast of the city. The first 
excavation in the city was made by E.Renan in 1861. In 1912 
G. Contenau excavated a graveyard containing sarcophagi, 
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member of cabinet. In 1864, Charles Dyte won a seat in the 
Victorian Parliament; Maurice Salom entered the South Aus- 
tralian Parliament in 1882; and Jacob Levi Montefiore served 
in the Parliament of New South Wales (Nsw). 

The Montefiores were closely associated with progress in 
Australia throughout the century. Jacob Montefiore was one 
of the commissioners appointed to establish the first non-pe- 
nal colony, South Australia, in 1836. His brother Joseph Bar- 
row Montefiore became the president of the first formal Jew- 
ish congregation on the continent, founded in Sydney in 1832 
and run according to Ashkenazi rites. He was a businessman 
with interests in the various colonies and a cofounder of sev- 
eral banks. Eliezer Levi Montefiore was instrumental in the 
formation of the Jewish community in Adelaide, promoted 
the establishment of lending libraries and art galleries, and 
served as the first director of the Art Gallery of Nsw from 
1892 until his death in 1894. 

In 1854 and 1855 Sephardi Jews in Melbourne held Rosh 
ha-Shanah and Yom Kippur services according to their tra- 
dition in a classroom of the Melbourne synagogue. The syna- 
gogue management complained that a number of Ashkenazi 
Jews had joined the Sephardi minyan to avoid paying pew 
rent required in the main synagogue, so the next year the Se- 
phardim held their services in a private home and applied to 
the Spanish and Portuguese congregation in London for as- 
sistance to form a separate Sephardi community. However, 
they returned to the synagogue in 1857 and maintained a Se- 
phardi minyan until 1873. This folded when a quorum of Se- 
phardi worshipers could no longer be found. 

The Sephardi Jews in Australia in the 20" century (es- 
timated at 6,000 in 1970) are not the descendants of the 19t- 
century Spanish and Portuguese Jews from Britain but largely 
immigrants who have arrived since World War 11. The main 
sources of immigration were Egypt and Jews of Iraqi origin 
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Year New South Victoria Queensland South Western Aus- Tasmania Northern Total % of Total 
Wales Australia tralia Territory Population 
1841 856 57 10* 1* 259 1,183* 0.57 
1851 979 354 100* g* 435 1,887* 0.47 
1861 1,759 2,903 49 420* 12* 343 5,486* 0.48 
1871 2,395 3,751 291 435 22 232 6,946* 0.42 
1881 3,266 4,330 457 762 27/* 282 1 9,125* 0.41 
1891 5,484 6,459 809 840 130 84 3 13,809 0.43 
1901 6,447 5,907 733 786 1,259 107 15,239 0.40 
1911 7,660 6,270 672 765 1,790 130 17,287 0.38 
1921 10,150 7,677 1,003 743 1,919 121 1 21,615 0.40 
1933 10,305 9,500 1,041 528 2,105 70 23,553 0.36 
1947 13,194 14,910 1,011 454 2,294 123 7 32,019 0.42 
1954 19,583 24,016 1,340 722 2,955 158 8 48,436 0.56 
1961 24,026 29,932 1,334 985 2,782 136 23 59,329 0.57 
1971 25,971 30,117 1,491 1,137 3,102 98 46 61,962 0.48 
1986 28,197 32,358 2,631 1,144 3,919 160 98 68,507 0.43 
2001 34,345 38,374 4,271 1,072 5,072 180 149 83,463 0.43 





who had resided in India and Britain’s prewar colonies in the 
Far East. Smaller numbers also came from southern Europe, 
Turkey, and North Africa. From the 1960s there was a steady 
inflow from Israel, of all backgrounds, but particularly Iraqi 
Jews. The main centers of settlement were Sydney and Mel- 
bourne. 

[Meyer Samra] 
Twentieth Century 
At the end of the 196 and the beginning of the 20" centu- 
ries Australian Jewry was reinforced by further immigra- 
tion, mainly from Europe. The *Perth and *Brisbane com- 
munities were firmly established, and additional synagogues 
were founded in Sydney and Melbourne. In 1878 the Great 
Synagogue of Sydney was opened. Notable leadership in the 
sphere of religious affairs was provided by such rabbis as Al- 
exander B. *Davis of the Sydney Synagogue (1862-78) and of 
the Great Synagogue (1878-1903); Joseph Abrahams of the 
Melbourne Hebrew Congregation (1883-1919); Abraham To- 
bias *Boas of Adelaide (1870-1918); David Isaac Freedman of 
Perth (1897-1939); Francis Lyon Cohen of the Great Synagogue 
(1905-34); Jacob *Danglow (1905-60); and Israel *Brodie of 
the Melbourne Hebrew Congregation (1922-37), who was later 
chief rabbi of the United Hebrew Congregation of the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth. 

The periods immediately before World War 1 and be- 
tween the two world wars brought a number of Eastern Euro- 
pean Jews to Australia and also some from Palestine who set- 
tled in Perth. Mass immigration followed the rise of Hitler. 
Although the Australian authorities were at first reluctant to 
encourage non-British immigration, at the *Evian Confer- 
ence in 1938 the Australian government allotted 15,000 entry 
permits to victims of oppression. The outbreak of war in 1939, 
however, prevented the complete realization of this scheme, 
but some 7,000 refugees, almost all Jews, settled in Australia 
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including one depicting a Roman merchant ship, as well as 
graves dating back to the 16" century B.c.£. and other finds. 
Contenau also discovered, next to the Crusader castle of St. 
Louis, a place where the purple dye was extracted from Mu- 
rex shells. M. Dunand unearthed a temple dedicated to Mithra 
in 1924. Elsewhere he excavated the Temple of Eshmun and 
between 1963 and 1968 expanded the excavations around the 
sanctuary. Tombs dating from the end of the Middle Bronze 
Age to the beginning of the Late Bronze Age were unearthed 
in 1937 by P.E. Guigues. More tombs were cleared by M. Che- 
hab in 1940, dating from the period between the 18" and 14 
centuries B.c.£. The harbor installations were investigated by 
A. Poidebard between 1946 and 1950. From 1966 to 1969 Roger 
Saidah, of the Lebanese Department of Antiquities, excavated 
a Late Chalcolithic settlement of oval houses, superimposed 
by a cemetery with tombs ranging in date from the 14" cen- 
tury through the Early Roman period. 

Although it was never large, a Jewish community existed 
in this ancient Phoenician city throughout the Muslim era. 
Benjamin of Tudela, the 12"»-century traveler, reported that 
there were “twenty Jews” (families or taxpayers) in Sidon. The 
*Mamluks destroyed the citadel there after capturing the city 
from the crusaders; as an open city it began to decline during 
the latter part of the Middle Ages; its Jewish community did 
not increase. At the end of the 15" century there was a small 
community. R. Moshe Basola recounts that during his travels 
in Syria in the year 1521 there were no more than 20 families 
of Arabized Jews in Sidon. Under *Ottoman rule Sidon grew 
again, and the Jewish community also increased. Rabbinical 
writings of the period show that Jews in Sidon were active in 
commerce and some were tax collectors (Mabit, Resp. vol. 
2, pt. 2, no. 62). R. Joseph Sofer of *Safed wrote that in 1762 
there had been six minyanim (60 adult male Jews) in Sidon, 
but that most of them had died during the plague and barely 
one minyan survived. R. Mordecai, of the same period, men- 
tions the Jews of Sidon (Resp. no. 16) saying that they did not 
have a rabbi at the time. David d’Beth Hillel recounts that 
Sidon had approximately 20 Jewish families in 1824, all Ara- 
bic-speaking and native-born; they were similar in customs 
to the Jews of Erez Israel, and most of them were tradesmen. 
Most of the travelers mention the tomb of Zebulun, the son of 
Jacob, located south of Sidon, a place the Arabs called Sheikh 
Sadya, that was venerated by Jews and Muslims alike. The tra- 
ditional tombs of Oholiab the son of Ahisamakh, Bezalel, R. 
Eleazar Bartukha, and the prophet Zephaniah also were not 
far from Sidon. 


[Eliyahu Ashtor / Shimon Gibson (24 ed.)] 


The Jewish community in Sidon remained traditional 
and its members observed the religious rituals. During the 
latter stages of the 1948 War, when the Israeli army occupied 
parts of South Lebanon, the homes of several members of the 
small Jewish community in Sidon, numbering 200 persons, 
were confiscated, and Palestinian refugees were installed in 
them. But the Lebanese government ordered the police to pro- 
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tect the Jews in the city and enabled them to return to their 
homes and property. In 1962, the Alliance school in Sidon was 
closed down, and in 1968 there were about 150-160 Jews in the 
city. In 1972, the shohet of the community left. 

By 1975, most of the Jews in Sidon had left the city and 
only one family remained. Its head, Yosef Levy, worked as a 
tailor and made uniforms for the Lebanese army, and it main- 
tained good relations with its non-Jewish neighbors. On June 
5, 1982, when the Israeli army occupied Sidon, the Levys were 
permitted to stay in their home. When the Israeli army with- 
drew from the city, the remaining members of the family left 
with it and settled in Israel. 

[Oren Barak (274 ed.)] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.A. Cook, North Semitic Inscriptions (1903), 
indexes, appendix; P.K. Hitti, History of Syria (1951), index; Oxford 
Classical Dictionary (1950), s.v. Sidon; W. Robertson Smith, The Re- 
ligion of the Semites (1927), 578; J.B. Bury, History of Greece (1952), 
763-70; G. Roux, Ancient Iraq (1966), index; Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. 
Sidon; Frey, Corpus 2, no. 875-7; A. Yaari, Iggerot Erez Yisrael (1943), 
index; J. Braslawsky (Braslavi), in: Edoth, 2 (1946/47), 193-201; idem, 
Le-Heker Arzenu (1954), 319-22. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Jidejian, 
Sidon Through the Ages (1971); K.E. Schulze, The Jews of Lebanon: Be- 
tween Coexistence and Conflict (2001). 


SIDON, KAROL EFRAIM (1942- ), Czech writer, screen- 
writer, and playwright. Sidon was born in Prague. His father, 
a Jew, was executed in Theresienstadt in the Small Fortress af- 
ter his deportation in 1944. In 1965-67, Sidon studied drama- 
turgy and screenwriting at the Film Academy of Music Arts in 
Prague. He worked as a screenwriter of animated films and as 
an editor at the journal Literdrni listy. After the Soviet occupa- 
tion of Czechoslovakia, he lost his jobs. After signing Charter 
77 he left for Germany in 1983, converted to Judaism, and took 
Judaic studies in Heidelberg and Jerusalem (rabbinical train- 
ing). In 1990 he returned to the Czech Republic and became 
its chief rabbi as well as that of Prague. 

All of Sidon’s work is connected with Jewishness and is 
often based on the painful experiences of his childhood and 
adolescence. His fiction started with Sen o mém otci (1968, 
“Dream about My Father”), an emotive portrait of his late 
father, his mother, and stepfather. The author’s adulthood 
and marriage are reflected in Sen o mné (1970, “Dream about 
Myself”). After these works, all others appeared in samizdat 
between 1970 and 1989: a philosophical-contemplative essay 
Evangelium podle Josefa Flavia (“The Gospel According to Jo- 
sephus Flavius,” 1974; 1990); the novel BoZi osten (“The Sting of 
God,’ 1976; 1991), containing the short story Polské usi (“Pol- 
ish Ears”) which appeared together with Brany mrazu (“Gates 
of Frost, “ 1977) in Dvé povidky o utopencich (“Two Stories 
about the Drowned People,’ 1988, in exile), both of which 
project the author's personal experiences, anxieties, and emo- 
tions onto his heroes, some of whom are Jewish. In the essay 
Navrat Abrahamuv (“The Return of Abraham,” 1986) Sidon 
interprets biblical history; in the collection of interviews KdyzZ 
umfit, tak v Jeruzalémé (“If One Must Die, Let It at Least Be in 
Jerusalem,” 1977 ) and Sedm slov (“Seven Words,’ 2004), the 
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author discusses philosophical and moral questions concern- 
ing Judaism. Of his plays, the best known are Latriny (“The La- 
trines, 1971); Labyrint (“Labyrinth,’ 1972); and Shapira (“Sha- 
pira,’ 1972). Sidon also wrote radio plays and screenplays. He 
translated many parts of the Old Testament and numerous 
prayers for Jews in the Czech Republic. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Culik, Knihy za ohradou. Ceskd literatura v 
exilovych nakladatelstvich 1971-1989 (s.d.); P. Kubikova and P. Kotyk, 
Cesti spisovatelé — Czech Writers (1999); A. Mikulasek et al., Litera- 
tura s hvézdou Davidovou, vol. 1 (1998), vol. 2 (2002); Slovnik ceskych 
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a [Milos Pojar (24 ed.)] 


SIDON, SIMEON (1815-1892), Hungarian rabbi. Sidon, who 
was born in Nadas, was a pupil of Moses *Sofer. His first rab- 
binate was in the small town of Cifer. In 1855 he was appointed 
rabbi of Tyrnau (Trnava). During his rabbinate the schism 
(1869) in Hungarian Jewry (see *Hungary) took place, and his 
community joined neither the Union of Orthodox Jews nor 
the *Neologist group but remained a *status quo community. 
When the Orthodox rabbis disqualified the halakhic rulings of 
the rabbis of those communities, about 40 families founded a 
separate Orthodox community. Sidon vigorously complained 
about this ruling, asserting that many of the status quo rabbis 
were outstanding and God-fearing talmudists. They had no 
power to force their congregants to join the Orthodox group. 
“Are they to leave their communities and become recipients 
of charity?” he protested. He remained with his community 
until his death. Sidon was himself an outstanding talmudic 
scholar and a gifted preacher. 

He was the author of Ot Berit (1850), on the laws of cir- 
cumcision and the redemption of the firstborn; Shevet Shi- 
mon (1884-88), responsa and halakhic novellae (on marriage 
and mourning); homilies on Avot (some of which were pub- 
lished in the Even ha-Me’ir (appended to Z. Horowitz, Kitvei 
ha-Geonim (1957) of Meir Stein); and Beit Menuhah (1879) on 
Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Sidon, Shevet Shimon, 3 (1888), introd.; 
P.Z. Schwartz, Shem ha-Gedolim me-Erez Hagar, 2 (1914), 43a no. 110; 
Magyar Zsidé Lexikon (1929), S.v. 


[Samuel Weingarten-Hakohen] 


SIDRAH (Heb. 1170; “order, “arrangement”), popular term 
for the sections of the Pentateuch, read publicly in the syna- 
gogue on the Sabbath (see *Torah, Reading of). The term is 
found in talmudic literature to mean both “weekly portions” 
(Shab. 116b; Yoma 87a; TJ, Taan. 1:6, 64c), and schools in 
which sections of the Scriptures are read and interpreted (TJ, 
Ber. 3:1, 6b; TJ, Bezah 1:6, 60c). In its Aramaic form (8179, 
sidra) it can also refer to each of the six sections into which 
the Mishnah is divided. 


SIEBERT, MURIEL (1932-_), U.S. stockbroker. Siebert, who 


was born in Cleveland, Ohio, was the best-known woman 
on Wall Street in the second half of the 20" century. In 1967, 
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she became the first woman to buy a seat on the New York 
Stock Exchange, and several years later she became the first 
woman to own and operate her own brokerage firm. In be- 
tween she served five years, beginning in 1977, as New York 
State’s first female superintendent of banking. A dropout from 
Case Western Reserve University, she lied about having a col- 
lege degree to get her first job, as a $65-a-week researcher at 
Bache & Company, in 1954. By 1967 she was a partner in a tiny 
brokerage firm and an authority on aeronautics stocks; she 
earned $250,000 a year but felt she could do better. Because 
no major firm would hire her, she said, she bought a seat on 
the exchange for $445,000, joining 1,365 male members of the 
exchange. She transformed her firm into a discount broker- 
age house in 1975, on the first day that firms were permitted 
to negotiate commissions. She continued running the bro- 
kerage well into her 7os. She set up several charitable foun- 
dations, beginning in 1990 with the Siebert Entrepreneurial 
Philanthropic Program, which distributes half of the firm's net 
commission revenue on new issue corporate underwritings to 
a charity, usually chosen by the issuer or purchaser. In 1999, 
while president of the New York Women’s Agenda, a coali- 
tion of more than 100 women’s organizations, she developed 
a Personal Finance Program to improve the financial skills of 
young people. The program was initially designed to teach 
how to manage a checkbook and to understand the use and 
abuse of credit cards. The program was part of the economics 
curriculum of New York City high schools and was expanded 
to include such topics as the basics of money, banking, credit, 
budgeting, taxes, insurance, and investing. Siebert was also 
involved with many nonprofit, civic, and women’s organiza- 
tions, including the Economic Club of New York, the Council 
on Foreign Relations, and the New York Women’s Forum, of 
which she was a founder and former president. 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


SIEDLCE, city in E. Poland. Jews lived there from the mid- 
dle of the 16" century, occupied as innkeepers, and later also 
as craftsmen and merchants. In 1794 a Jewish school and the 
house of the rabbi were built there; the Jewish cemetery was 
enlarged in 1798. In the 18 century there was a small Jew- 
ish hospital; a larger one was erected in 1890. The most noted 
rabbis of Siedlce in the middle of the 18' century were R. 
Meir, author of Netiv Meir (19317), and Israel Meisels (offici- 
ated 1858-67) son of Dov Berush *Meisels. In the second part 
of the 18** century the rabbis of Siedlce visited Warsaw where 
they carried out religious functions for Jews living there il- 
legally. A group for the study of the Torah and Talmud was 
founded in Siedlce in 1839, and at the end of the 19» century a 
Bikkur Holim society was established. During World War 1 a 
Jewish high school was opened. Yiddish periodicals published 
in Siedlce included the Shedletser Vokhnblat, which Abraham 
Gilbert began to produce in 1911. Jacob Tenenboim, who be- 
tween the two world wars edited the weekly Dos Shedletser 
Lebn with Joshua Goldberg, also collaborated with Gilbert. 
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The lawyer Maximilian Appolinary *Hartglas contributed to 
this weekly. 

The *Bund started activities in Siedlce around 1900. At 
first the Polish Socialist Party also had a great influence among 
the Jews in Siedlce, but Zionism won the greatest adherence, 
though all shades of Jewish political parties were active. 

In 1906 the czarist Okhrana (secret police) organized 
a pogrom against the Jews of Siedlce in which 26 Jews were 
killed and many injured. In 1920 Siedlce was occupied by the 
Red Army, and after its recapture by the Poles antisemitic 
excesses occurred. The Jewish population numbered 3,727 
(71.5% of the total) in 1839; 4,359 (65%) in 1841; 5,153 (67.5%) in 
1858:8,156 (64%) in 1878; and 14,685 (47.9%) in 1921. 

[Jacob Goldberg] 


Holocaust Period 

Before the outbreak of World War 11 there were 15,000 Jews 
living in Siedlce. The German army entered the town on 
Sept. 11, 1939, and began to take measures against the Jews. 
In November 1939 the Jewish population was forced to pay a 
“contribution” (fine) of 100,000 zlotys. On Dec. 24, 1939, the 
synagogue was burned down. During 1940 about 1,000 Jews 
from Lodz, Kalisz, and Pabianice (cities incorporated into 
the Third Reich) were forced to move to Siedlce. In March 
1941 German soldiers organized a three-day Aktion in which 
many Jews were killed. The following August a ghetto was set 
up; it was closed off on October 1. The plight of the Jews in 
Siedlce then drastically deteriorated. In January 1942 another 
fine of 100,000 zlotys was imposed. On Aug. 22, 1942, about 
10,000 Jews were deported to *Treblinka death camp where 
they were murdered. Only 500 Jews were allowed to remain 
in the diminished ghetto, though a further 1,500 stayed there 
illegally. On Nov. 25, 1942, the so-called small ghetto was liq- 
uidated and its 2,000 Jewish inmates deported to Gesiborki. 
The Germans concentrated all the survivors from Siedlce 
province in the town. Hundreds of them were shot on the way 
there or murdered in Gesiborki. All the others were deported 
within a few days to Treblinka and murdered. A few hundred 
remained in a forced labor camp near Siedlce until April 14, 
1943, when they were executed. 

During the deportations hundreds of Jews succeeded in 
escaping to the forests. They formed small groups which tried 
to bring in arms and resist the German units searching the 
woods. The majority of them were killed during the winter of 
1942-43. In January 1943 the Germans reported the capture 
and execution of 150 Jews in different parts of Siedlce prov- 
ince. Some Jewish groups continued to offer armed resistance 
until the fall of 1943. 

The Jewish community in Siedlce was not reconstituted 
after the war. Organizations of former Jewish residents of 
Siedlce were established in Israel, the United States, France, 


Belgium, and Argentina. 
[Stefan Krakowski] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sefer Yizkor li-Kehillat Siedlce li-Shenat Arba 
Esreh le-Hurbanah (Yid., 1956). 
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SIEFF, ISRAEL MOSES, BARON 


SIEFF, ISRAEL MOSES, BARON (1889-1972), British in- 
dustrialist and Zionist. He was born in Manchester, where his 
father, a migrant from Lithuania, founded a prosperous busi- 
ness. He and his brothers-in-law, Simon *Marks and Harry 
*Sacher, were closely associated in their devotion to Zionism, 
as well as in their commercial career. Sieff’s wife, Rebecca 
*Sieff, was among the founders of w1zo and continued her 
active participation in that organization. It was in 1913 that 
Sieff, along with Marks, came to know Chaim *Weizmann, 
who was at that time a lecturer in Manchester University. 
From then on until Weizmann’s death, the three brothers-in- 
law were among his closest friends and collaborators, notably 
in the critical labors which led up to the issue of the *Balfour 
Declaration. Under their leadership Manchester became ar- 
guably the major center of British Zionism. Sieff was one of 
the founders of and a regular contributor to the fortnightly 
review Palestine, which played its part in educating public 
opinion in England in favor of Zionism. In 1918, when the 
Zionist Commission headed by Weizmann went to Palestine 
to prepare the ground for the implementation of the Decla- 
ration, Sieff acted as its secretary. He joined Marks when the 
main offices of their firm, Marks and Spencer Limited, were 
transferred to London, and played a notable part in its devel- 
opment. He was the vice chairman and joint managing direc- 
tor of the company and in 1967 became its president. Not re- 
stricting his activities to Zionist matters, Sieff was the founder 
of Political and Economic Planning (PEP), an organization of 
internationally recognized authority, and was its chairman 
(1931-39), vice chairman (1939-64), and president from 1966. 
He was also a vice chairman of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute. A noted philanthropist, Sieff, together with other 
members of the family, founded the Daniel Sieff Research 
Institute at Rehovot, from which the *Weizmann Institute 
of Science developed. His Zionist and Jewish activities were 
marked by his honorary presidency of the Zionist Federation 
of Great Britain and Ireland and of that body’s Educational 
Trust, his chairmanship and vice presidency of the Joint Pal- 
estine Appeal, and his chairmanship of Carmel College. He 
was made a life peer in 1966. In 1970 his memoirs were pub- 
lished, The Memoirs of Israel Sieff. His younger son MARCUS 
JOSEPH SIEFF, BARON SIEFF OF BRIMPTON (1913-2001), who 
was educated at Manchester Grammar School and Cambridge, 
joined the family firm in 1945, became a director in 1954, and, 
after 1967, was managing director and chairman. He expanded 
the range of Marks & Spencer to include the sale of food. Like 
other members of his family he was a notable contributor to 
Jewish and Zionist causes. Sieff wrote an autobiography, Don’t 
Ask the Price (1986). After his retirement the firm experienced 
increasing difficulties, and ceased to be a family or, indeed, 
a “Jewish” firm. Sieff was knighted in 1971 and received a life 
peerage in 1980. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB Online; DBB; G. Rees, St. Mi- 
chael: A History of Marks & Spencer (1973). 


[Harry Sacher / William D. Rubinstein (2"¢ ed.)] 
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SIEFF, REBECCA 


SIEFF, REBECCA (1890-1966), first president of *wizo. 
The eldest daughter of Michael Marks, founder of Marks and 
Spencer, she was born in Leeds and educated in Manchester. 
Her husband, Israel *Sieff, and brother, Simon *Marks, were 
close friends and associates of Chaim *Weizmann, and she was 
instinctively drawn into their Zionist activity by her strong 
sense of tradition and historic continuity. She worked with 
the British Palestine Committee, which prepared the ground 
for the *Balfour Declaration, and was a founding member and 
first president of the Federation of Women Zionists of Great 
Britain and Ireland in 1918. In 1924 she was elected president 
of w1zo, which was founded in July 1920, holding this posi- 
tion until her death. She was especially active in the 1940s as 
a campaigner against British rule in Palestine and on behalf 
of Holocaust survivors. Rebecca Sieff was an excellent speaker 
with a brilliant mind and a forceful personality. She traveled 
extensively, speaking on behalf of wizo and organizing its 
branches all over the world. She lived mainly at her home in 
Tel Mond, Israel, where she is buried. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Memoirs of Israel Sieff (1970). ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; R. Gassman-Sherr, The Story of the 
Federation of Women Zionists of Great Britain and Ireland, 1918-1968 


(1968). 
[Rosa Ginossar] 


SIEGEL, BENJAMIN “BUGSY” (1906-1947), U.S. mobster. 
Born Benjamin Hymen Siegelbaum in Brooklyn, New York, 
to Russian-born Jewish immigrant parents, Siegel, one of five 
children, grew up in Hell’s Kitchen, where he joined a street 
gang on Lafayette Street. He started out as a thief, but soon 
resorted to extorting “protection” money from street ven- 
dors by pouring kerosene on their merchandise and setting 
it ablaze. Fellow gang members took notice of Siegel’s quick, 
sociopathic temper, naming him Bugsy after the expression 
“crazy as a bedbug”; Siegel preferred to be called Ben and 
would attack anyone that used the nickname in his presence. 
At 14, Siegel merged his gang with Meyer *Lansky’s. Known 
as the Bugs-Meyer Mob, the gang was based in Manhattan's 
Lower East Side and evolved to include gambling, car theft, 
bank robbery, and murder for hire. In 1930, the gang joined 
forces with Charles Luciano in an otherwise unheard of union 
at the time between Jews and Italians. As they began buying 
protection from police and local politicians, mobster Arnold 
*Rothstein took notice and turned to Luciano and the Bugs- 
Meyer Mob for help with bootlegging. Before long the gang 
was folded into the Syndicate, a collection of mobsters from 
around the nation, where Siegel would have a hand in creat- 
ing Murder, Inc. A high-profile gang hit forced Siegel under- 
ground. The Syndicate sent Siegel, who was tired of being sec- 
ond to Lansky, to California in 1937 to establish a gambling 
presence. Siegel moved to Beverly Hills, hired Mickey Cohen 
as his lieutenant, and looked up an old friend from the neigh- 
borhood, actor George Raft. Together with local gang leader 
Jack Dragna, Siegel established a wire service to aid in book- 
making, illegal gambling operations, drug smuggling, and 
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union racketeering. Siegel threw lavish parties at his man- 
sion, rubbing elbows with some of Hollywood's biggest names. 
In Siegel’s absence, Lansky became head of the Syndicate. In 
1945, Siegel and Lansky set down plans for a gambling hotel 
in Las Vegas, The Flamingo. The projected cost of the hotel 
was $1.2 million, but the construction firms took advantage 
of Siegel’s poor business acumen, driving costs up to $6 mil- 
lion. Siegel’s girlfriend, Virginia Hill, took multiple trips to 
Zurich at the time, which led mob investors to suspect that 
Siegel was funneling money to Swiss bank accounts. Angry 
mob bosses discussed the possibility of a hit on Siegel during 
a December 1946 meeting in Havana, Cuba. The unfinished 
resort enjoyed a gala opening on December 26, 1946, but was 
closed soon after to finish construction. The Flamingo re- 
opened again in March 1947 and by May was finally turning 
a profit. But it was too late. Mob patience had worn thin, and 
Siegel was gunned down in the living room of his Beverly Hills 
mansion one month later. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: ‘Siegel, Benjamin,’ in: Outlaws, Mobsters and 
Crooks: From the Old West to the Internet (1998); “Siegel, Benjamin,” 
in: Encyclopedia of World Biography (19987); “An American Experi- 
ence: Las Vegas - An Unconventional History.’ Benjamin Siegel Bi- 
ography. PBs, at: www.pbs.org 

[Adam Wills (274 ed.)] 


SIEGEL, IDA LEWIS (1895-1982), community worker, femi- 
nist, public official. Ida Lewis Siegel was born in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, shortly after her parents and two older brothers 
arrived from Lithuania. In 1893 her family moved again, this 
time to Toronto. Yiddish-speaking Ida devoted much of her 
life to bettering the lot of immigrants in Toronto, especially 
Jewish immigrants targeted by Christian missionaries in To- 
ronto. In order to help immigrants both integrate and retain 
pride in their cultural and religious heritage, Ida organized, 
while still a teenager, programs to assist immigrant women 
learn mothercraft, English, and modern hygiene. It was the 
beginning of an almost 80-year career of pubic service. 

Ida married Isidore Siegel, a traveling salesman and later 
shopkeeper, and they had six children. With her husband’s 
support, and uncharacteristic of her times, Ida juggled home 
and community as she immersed herself in an array of com- 
munity-based activities benefiting Jews and non-Jews alike. 
An ardent Zionist, she founded the Daughters of Zion, the 
first Zionist women’s group in Canada, and in 1916 was a key 
organizer of Canadian Hadassah. She was also an early sup- 
porter of *Youth Aliyah. A lifelong pacifist, she opposed Ca- 
nadian participation in World War 1 and, committed to public 
education, she helped organize the Home and School Asso- 
ciation and was an activist on behalf of children’s playgrounds 
and child welfare. She helped organize the local YyM-ywHa, a 
Jewish medical dispensary - a preliminary step in the found- 
ing of the Mount Sinai Hospital in Toronto - and a Zionist 
Sunday school. A committed suffragette, she campaigned for 
the women’s vote and, once achieved, pressed women both to 
exercise their ballot and run for public office. Living by ex- 
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ample, in 1930 she was elected to the Toronto Board of Edu- 
cation in a largely Jewish neighborhood. She served until 1936 
when she unsuccessfully ran for a seat on Torontos city coun- 
cil, defeated, some argue, by voter uneasiness about electing 
a woman anda lack of support from Jewish political insiders, 
who felt a seasoned lawyer would more effectively represent 
Jewish interests. Undaunted, Ida Siegel went on to become 
the first woman vice president of the Zionist Organization of 
Canada and a member of the executive of the Canadian Jew- 
ish Congress. She was widely honored in both the Jewish and 
larger community. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L.G. Pennacchio, in: Canadian Jewish His- 
torical Society Journal, 9 (1985), 41-60; G. Labovitz, in: Canadian 
Woman Studies, 16 (Fall 1996), 95-98. 


[Harold Troper (2"4 ed.)] 


SIEGEL, JERRY (1914-1996), U.S. cartoonist. Siegel, the co- 
creator of Superman, the first of the great comic book super- 
heroes and one of the most recognizable fictional characters 
of the 20‘ century, was born in Cleveland, Ohio, the son of 
Jewish immigrants from Lithuania. A fan of movies, comic 
strips, and science fiction pulp magazines, Siegel corresponded 
with other science-fiction fans before publishing, in 1929, what 
may have been the first science fiction fan magazine, Cosmic 
Stories. In high school, Siegel befriended his later collabora- 
tor, Joe *Shuster. They created Superman (Siegel imagined 
Superman from his birth on the doomed planet Krypton and 
his rocket arrival on Earth to his superhuman powers and his 
mild-mannered alter ego, Clark Kent; Shuster gave Superman 
his skintight costume and accompanying cape). They were 
inspired by several fictional characters, including Tarzan and 
Popeye, and used Superman in short stories and a 1933 comic 
strip proposal. In 1938, after the idea had languished among 
other proposals, Superman was chosen as a cover feature for 
Action Comics #1, published by the future pc Comics. They 
signed away the rights to Superman for $130. In 1946, Sie- 
gel and Shuster, nearing the end of their 10-year contract to 
produce Superman stories, sued Dc over rights to the char- 
acters they created. After a two-year fight, they relinquished 
their claim in return for about $100,000 and severed their 
relationship with pc. Siegel’s later work appeared elsewhere 
but in 1975, nearly destitute, he launched a public-relations 
campaign to protest pc Comics’ treatment of him and Shus- 
ter, who, partly blind and unemployed, lived in a threadbare 
apartment in Queens, N.Y. In 1978, after the first Superman 
movie made more than $80 million, Dc, which over the years 
had received more than $250 million of the more than $1 bil- 
lion that Superman generated from movies, television and a 
variety of commercial products, bowed to public opinion. Ul- 
timately, Siegel and Shuster were granted $35,000 a year each 
for the rest of their lives and were guaranteed that all comics, 
TV episodes, films, and other Superman ephemera would be 
required to state that the character was “created by Jerome 


Siegel and Joseph Shuster.” 
[Stewart Kampel (274 ed.)] 
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SIEGEL, MARK 


SIEGEL, MARK (1946- ), Democratic Party activist and 
White House official. Born in Brooklyn and a product of its 
public schools, Siegel is a graduate of Brooklyn College (1967). 
He holds a master’s degree (1968) and doctorate in political 
science (1972) from Northwestern University, where he spe- 
cialized in American political behavior, elections, and the U.S. 
Congress. His dissertation was on the delegate selection pro- 
cess within the Democratic Party: “Toward a More Respon- 
sible Two Party System: The Politics of Reform.” He was on 
the adjunct political science faculties of American University 
and George Washington University’s Graduate School of Po- 
litical Management, where he also directed the University’s 
Semester in Washington program. 

Siegel served as legislative assistant for domestic policy 
to Senator Hubert H. Humphrey (1971-72). He was execu- 
tive director of the Democratic National Committee under 
the chairmanship of Robert S. Strauss, the first Jewish chair- 
man of a major American political party (1973-77). Siegel be- 
came deputy assistant to President Jimmy Carter in January 
1977, where he served as the liaison to the American Jewish 
community. During that tenure he was the first to propose a 
national memorial to the Holocaust that led to the creation 
of the President's Commission on the Holocaust, and the 
Holocaust Memorial Museum 15 years later on the Mall in 
Washington. 

In 1978 Siegel became the first - and to date the only - 
Jewish White House official to resign from the inner circle of 
the president in protest over the Carter Administration's plan 
to sell F15 jet fighters to Saudi Arabia. Later that year in Jeru- 
salem, Prime Minister Begin presented Siegel with the Jona- 
than Netanyahu award for civil courage. 

For more than 20 years after leaving the White House, 
Siegel served as president of Mark A. Siegel and Associates, 
Inc., and International Public Strategies, Inc., lobbying firms 
dealing with domestic and international representation. Af- 
ter the September 11, 2001 terrorist attacks, he re-entered 
government as chief of staff to Congressman Steve Israel of 
New York, a member of the Arms Services Committee of the 
House of Representatives. 

He has served as speechwriter to a long list of public offi- 
cials including senators Humphrey, Bill Bradley, and Ted Ken- 
nedy, Prime Minister Benazir Bhutto of Pakistan, Prime Min- 
ister Henny Eman of Aruba, President Nursultan Nazarbaev 
of Kazakhstan, President Jimmy Carter, Vice President Wal- 
ter Mondale, and Vice President Al Gore. Siegel served on the 
Board of the National Democratic Institute of International 
Affairs for 15 years, where he oversaw the Institute's party de- 
velopment and election monitoring in Asia. In 2000, Siegel 
served as the on-air consultant on the electoral college to the 
Today show during the presidential recount crisis. 

He served as the vice president for government affairs 
of New Century Financial Corporation. Siegel is married to 
Judith Siegel, deputy assistant secretary of state for public di- 
plomacy. 

[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 
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SIEGEL, MORTON K. 


SIEGEL, MORTON K. (1924- ), Jewish educator. Born in 
New York, he graduated from the Teachers Institute of Yeshiva 
University (1943) and received his B.A. from Yeshiva College 
and his Ph.D. from Columbia University (1952). 

He began his career as educational director of Laurelton 
Jewish Center (1945-53) and then joined the staff of United 
Synagogue first as placement director of the Department of 
Education, and then as director for the Department of Youth 
Activities, where he led the dramatic growth of United Syna- 
gogue youth from 500 to 24,000 members. He initiated usy 
on Wheels, a tour of the United States for teenagers, and also 
the Israel Pilgrimage. Both programs have been in existence 
for more than four decades. He also launched ATID, the col- 
lege-age program of United Synagogue. usy became the entry 
point into Jewish life for an entire generation of Conservative 
Jews, who went on to Camp Ramah - Siegel directed Camp 
Ramah in Connecticut for a time - and then into the rabbin- 
ate and Jewish professional or academic careers. As the Con- 
servative movement was expanding into the suburbs, its youth 
programming was the most significant teenage programming 
in the American Jewish community and enabled the Conser- 
vative movement to attract and nurture its own leadership. 
In 1964 Siegel became director of the Department of Educa- 
tion when Walter Ackerman became dean of the University 
of Judaism’s Teachers Institute. 

The Department of Education set standards for the 
United Synagogue religious schools and newly emerging 
Solomon Schechter (Jewish Day) Schools as well as congre- 
gation nurseries and high schools. Curricular material was 
published and the department supervised the regional edu- 
cational commission. 

Siegel was a founder and first secretary of the Jewish Ed- 
ucators Assembly and taught at New York University during 
the 1970s. As he aged, he created new ways of Jewish learn- 
ing including Hazak, which is nicknamed “usy for Mature 
Adults.” 

Taking the cue from the ongoing successes of the Kadima 
and usy youth groups, Hazak offers membership in an orga- 
nization that provides camaraderie, social interaction, intel- 
lectual stimulation, religious guidance, and fun. 

He is the author of a manual for the congregational 
school board member, with text prepared by Morton Siegel 
and Pesach Schindler and a syllabus on Zionism. 


[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


SIEGEL, SEYMOUR (1927-1988), U.S. rabbi, educator, and 
ethicist. Born in Chicago, Siegel was ordained at the Jewish 
Theological Seminary (JTS) in 1951 and earned a Doctor of 
Hebrew Letters from jJTs in 1958. During a long career at JTs 
as Ralph Simon Professor of Jewish Ethics and Theology he 
developed through books, monographs, articles, courses, and 
lectures a theory and literature concerning Jewish ethics, the- 
ology and political life. He was instrumental in consolidating 
the relationship between the yrs in New York and the new 
rabbinical seminary of Latin America, the Seminario Rabi- 
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nico Latinoamericano in Buenos Aires, by spending summers 
teaching there (1962-64) and worked tirelessly on social ethics 
in American life and ecumenical issues. Siegel’s unique view 
of Jewish ethics, theology, political philosophy, and politics 
helped shape American Judaism (but especially Conservative 
Judaism) during a critical period in the 1960s—80s and has left 
an important legacy followed by a number of Jewish legal and 
ethical researchers. As chairman of the Rabbinical Assembly’s 
Committee on Jewish Law and Standards (1973-80) he served 
in a period of activism in the movement's formulation of poli- 
cies regarding the status of women, conversion, kashrut, bio- 
medical ethics, abortion, birth control, artificial insemination, 
fetal and human experimentation, genetic engineering, war, 
and death and dying. 

His idea of “ethical realism,” or the need to formulate 
ethical decision-making on the basis of real circumstances 
(and only indirectly from idealized ethical principles), is basic 
to Siegel’s Jewish ethics and view of politics. One of the most 
profound influences upon Siegel’s formulation of ethical real- 
ism was Reinhold Niebuhr who taught at the Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary across the street from yTs. Many of Niebuhr’s 
life experiences and views are paralleled in Rabbi Siegel’s ex- 
periences and views. Siegel’s “epiphany” came as a result of 
political and social unrest in the late 1960s and early 1970s. 
Siegel became politically more conservative in the 1970s and 
1980s and became an advisor to three American presidents, 
Nixon, Ford and Reagan. President Reagan appointed him to 
be executive director of the U.S. Holocaust Memorial Coun- 
cil (1982-85) that was charged with constructing the national 
Holocaust Museum. 

Siegel was also influenced by Abraham Joshua Heschel 
(d. 1972) on a number of spiritual and philosophical issues, 
particularly Heschel’s conviction that the Jews had a vision 
of society which could and should influence general soci- 
ety as much as the general society influenced Judaism. Siegel 
marched alongside Heschel in the civil rights marches of the 
early 1960s and this translated into his work with the Presi- 
dent’s Commission for the Study of Ethical Problems in Medi- 
cine and Bio-Medical Research (1982). His concept of “A Bias 
for Life” that he drew from Jewish sources and that summa- 
rizes his view of medical ethics was incorporated into some 
final statements of House of Representatives reports and of the 
President’s Commission on Bio-Medical Research. 

After his death, St. Lawrence University purchased his 
library and personal archives and has established the Rabbi 
Dr. Seymour Siegel Memorial Library Collection and Archives 
and the Seymour Siegel Memorial Lecture on Judaism to ben- 
efit Jews and non-Jews who wish to explore Jewish ethics, gen- 


eral ethics and politics. 
[Richard Freund (24 ed.)] 


SIEGMEISTER, ELIE (1909-1991), U.S. composer and writer. 
He was born in New York and studied at Columbia Univer- 
sity and at the Juilliard School of Music, New York, as well as 
in Paris under Nadia Boulanger. In 1946 he formed the 
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American Ballad Singers, and later taught at Hofstra Uni- 
versity. 

Siegmeister’s interest in American folk music was re- 
flected in many of his own compositions, such as A Walt Whit- 
man Overture (1940), Ozark Set (1944), and Prairie Legend 
(1947). He composed symphonies, operas (including The Plow 
and the Stars, 1963), orchestral works, chamber music, works 
for piano, choral works, and songs. His publications include 
Songs of Early America (1943), Invitation to Music (1961), A 
Treasury of American Song (1940, 19437), and a manual, Har- 
mony and Melody (1965). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baker, Biog Dict; Grove, Dict; MGG; Rie- 
mann-Einstein; Riemann-Gurlitt. 


SIEMIATYCKI, CHAIM (Semyatitski; pseudonyms: Khaym 
Tiktiner; Khayml; 1908-1943), Yiddish poet. Born in Tykocin 
(Tiktin), Poland, of a rabbinical family, the yeshivah-trained 
Siemiatycki, who lost his father at a young age, went to War- 
saw in 1929 to work at odd jobs and to write rather than en- 
ter the rabbinate. Encouraged in his poetry from his yeshivah 
days by Hillel *Zeitlin, he contributed poems as well as critical 
notices on new Yiddish poets to the Warsaw dailies Moment 
and Haynt, and to other periodicals. He was soon recognized 
as one of the leading young Polish-Yiddish poets. In 1935 he 
published his first modest collection of verse, Oysgeshtrekte 
Hent (“Outstretched Hands,” 1935), followed by another quite 
slender volume, Tropns Toy (“Dew Drops,” 1938). During the 
Nazi occupation of Warsaw, Siemiatycki found refuge in So- 
viet-occupied Bialystok. In 1941 he moved to Vilna, suffered 
in its ghetto, following the liquidation of which he was shot 
in a labor camp. Despite his modest literary output, Siemi- 
atycki’s remarkably simple and highly individual lyrics mark 
him as one of the most authentic of modern Yiddish religious 
poets. An excited sense of wonder at God's creation charac- 

terizes his poetry. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 6 (1965), 494-5; Sh. Belis, in Di 
Goldene Keyt, 114 (1984), 119-24; A. Bik, in Shragai, B (1985), 167-8. 
[Leonard Prager / Eliezer Niborski (274 ed.)] 


SIEMIATYCZE, town in Bialystok province, E. Poland. Up to 
the 19" century Siemiatycze was the private property of Polish 
nobles; from 1807 until 1915 it was ruled by Russia. Jews are 
first mentioned as customs and tax farmers in Siemiatycze in a 
document of 1582. In 1700 R. Gedaliah of Siemiatycze and his 
brother Moses joined the movement of *Judah Hasid ha-Levi 
advocating the return of the Jews to Erez Israel. Their journey 
was described by R. Gedaliah in a pamphlet entitled Shaalu 
Shelom Yerushalayim (published in Reshummot, 2 (1922), with 
a foreword by Zalman Rubashov Shazar). Siemiatycze, one of 
the most prominent communities in the Council of the Four 
Lands, grew and developed economically in the first half of 
the 18 century becoming independent of the Tykocin (Tik- 
tin) community in matters of taxation. When the ruling duch- 
ess, Anna Jablonowska (1728-1800), built a road through 
the Jewish cemetery, which was very close to her palace, the 
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community protested; this long caused resentment, and she 
sought to pacify the Jews by building a beautiful synagogue 
(1755; still standing in 1971) near the former site. At the end of 
the 18 century a copper mill was founded under Jewish di- 
rection. There were 1,015 Jews in Siemiatycze in 1765; 3,382 in 
1847; 4,638 (75.4% of the total population) in 1897; and 3,718 
(65.3%) in 1921. Some earned their livelihood in crafts and 
industry, but the majority engaged in trade, particularly in 
forest products and grain. At the end of the 18 century, Jew- 
ish merchants from Siemiatycze traded as far as Leipzig and 
Frankfurt. From the 1860s Jewish merchants and contractors 
developed the local weaving industry. Between the two world 
wars Jewish industrialists set up a factory producing glazed 
brick tiles which employed a work force that was 50% Jewish. 
Jewish craftsmen worked in clothing, leather, lumber, metal, 
building, glazing, and coach-building. The Jewish economy 
was also supplemented by vegetable growing in the period 
of economic depression between the two world wars. It was 
also assisted by the Jewish Cooperative Peoples’ Bank and by 
Gemilut Hasadim societies in the city. 

In 1905 czarist police attacked Jewish youngsters stroll- 
ing in the forest on Rosh Ha-Shanah, wounding ten of them 
and killing one. The next day young Jewish revolutionaries 
organized themselves into “fighting units,’ disarmed the po- 
lice, and controlled the town for three weeks. Jewish *self-de- 
fense units were set up in Siemiatycze. They also showed their 
strength when Siemiatycze reverted to Poland after World 
War 1 and they prevented attacks by pogromists. At the be- 
ginning of the 20' century the revolutionary movements, 
with the *Bund in the forefront, won support among the Jew- 
ish workers’ and craftsmen’s unions. Between the two world 
wars undercover Communist groups were also influential in 
the town. A Zionist society, *Ze’irei Zion, was founded in 1902 
and opened a library. The various Zionist parties were all ac- 
tive there in the interwar period. Between the two world wars 
there were in the town a primary yeshivah and later a Beit 
Yosef yeshivah; a Yiddish elementary school (up to 1924); a 
Hebrew *Tarbut and a Yavneh school. The last rabbi of Siemi- 
atycze was Hayyim Baruch Gerstein, a leader of the Mizrachi 
movement in Poland who perished in the Holocaust. 


[Dov Rabin] 


Holocaust Period 

In 1939 there were over 7,000 Jews in Siemiatycze, 2,000 of 
them refugees from western Poland. The Soviet authorities, 
who controlled the city from 1939 to 1941, forced Jewish mer- 
chants and manufacturers to move to nearby towns on the 
pretext that they were security risks to the city, which lay in 
a border area. In the summer of 1940 most of the refugees 
were exiled to the Soviet interior. On June 23, 1941, German 
forces entered. They immediately organized a Polish police 
force which set about attacking the Jews. The Germans set up 
a Judenrat, headed by J. Rosenzweig, and a ghetto in the area 
“across the bridge” (Aug. 1, 1941). About 6,000 Jews were im- 
prisoned within the ghetto, including Jews from Drohiczyn, 
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Mielnik, and other towns. In deportations carried out on Nov. 
2-9, 1942, the Jews were dispatched to *Treblinka. A second 
chairman was appointed for the Judenrat, Meir Shereshevski. 
Following the first deportation, the ghetto inmates met to dis- 
cuss self-defense and planned to set the ghetto on fire should 
the Germans initiate another Aktion to liquidate the inhabit- 
ants. Shamai Plotnicki was sent to outlying villages to acquire 
arms. The resistance plan could not be carried out because 
the dates of deportations were moved forward to November 
1942, when all the inhabitants were sent to their death. Some 
of the ghetto inmates tried to escape deportation by breaking 
through the walls; 150 of them were shot in the attempt. Of 
the 200 persons who managed to reach the forest, a number 
of them were forced back for lack of food and shelter. Dur- 
ing this period groups of Jewish partisans were organized, 
one of which was headed by Hersh] Shabbes. Clashes broke 
out between the Jewish partisans in the Brzezinski forests and 
the Polish underground ax (Armia Krajowa). When Siemi- 
atycze was retaken by Soviet forces in May 1944, only about 
80 Jews were left, but the Polish ak units continued to at- 
tack Jews. After the war the Jewish community of Siemiaty- 
cze was not reconstituted, but a society of former Jewish resi- 
dents of Siemiatycze was formed and functioned in Israel and 


the US. 
[Aharon Weiss] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Halpern, Pinkas, index; R. Mahler, Yidn in 
Amolikn Poyln in Likht fun Tsifern (1958), index; J. Berger, Ksigzna 
Pani na Kocku i Siemiatyczach (1936), passim; E. Ringelblum, Pro- 
jekty przewarstwowienia Zydéw w epoce stanistawowskiej (1935), 553 
Z. Auerbach, in: Yevreyskaya Starina, 4 (1911), 563; B. Wasiutynski, 
Ludnosé zydowska w Polsce w wiekach x1x i Xx (1930), 83; Kehillat 
Semiatich (Heb. and Yid., 1965). 


SIENA, city in Tuscany, central Italy. There is documen- 
tary evidence that a well-established Jewish settlement ex- 
isted in Siena in 1229. It consisted mainly of moneylenders, 
who found conditions there favorable for their business. Al- 
though attacked in sermons by the most implacable Fran- 
ciscan friars - Bernardino da *Siena at the beginning of the 
15 century and Bernardino da *Feltre at its close — the Jews 
maintained their position. Between 1543 and the end of the 
16" century at least 11 Jews graduated as physicians from the 
University of Siena. In 1571 Duke Cosimo 1, anxious to re- 
ceive the title of grand duke, gave in to the pressure of the 
Church and introduced ghettos in *Tuscany; Siena was one 
of the two places selected for the purpose. Conditions in the 
Siena ghetto in the 17" century, its quarrels and personalities, 
are strikingly illustrated in the diary of an uneducated Jew- 
ish peddler of low social and moral standing. In 1786 a new 
synagogue was built: the elaborate music sung on the occa- 
sion has been rediscovered and published. In March 1799, 
French troops occupied the town and the Jews were given 
full emancipation, but in the following June gangs of reac- 
tionaries from nearby *Arezzo descended on Siena, stormed 
the ghetto, and massacred 13 Jews, some of them inside the 
synagogue where the ark still bears the traces of the violence. 
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According to Mussolini’s special census of Jews in 1938, there 
were 219 Jews in Siena and the surrounding area. When the 
Germans occupied the area, most of these people disappeared 
into the Tuscan countryside to avoid roundups, but 17 Jews 
were deported from Siena and died at Auschwitz. In the years 
after World War 11, the community had great difficulties in 
rebuilding itself. In the early 2000s the Jewish Community 
of Siena was composed of no more than 50 Jews. The syna- 
gogue, one of the most beautiful in Italy, is situated in via delle 
Scotte. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Pavoncello, in: Nova Historia, 7, pt. 5-6 
(1955), 31-51; idem, in: Israel (Rome, July 22, 1954; Aug. 11, 1955); Mi- 
lano, Italia, index; Zolekauer, in: Archivio giuridico, 5 (1900), 259-70; 
Bollettino senese di storia patria, 14 (1907), 174-83; C. Roth, Personali- 
ties and Events (1953), 305-13; idem, in: HUCA, 5 (1928), 353-402; Cia- 
netti, in: I] nuovo giornale (April 19, 1919); Zoller, in: R1, 10 (1913/15), 
60-66; 100-10; L. Schwarz, Memoirs of my People (1943), 95-102; 
Adler, Prat Mus, 1 (1966), 132-54. ADD BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Salva- 
dori, Breve storia degli ebrei toscani, 1x-xx secolo (1995). 


[Ariel Toaff / Massimo Longo Adorno (2"¢ ed.)] 


SIERADZ (Rus. Seradz), town in the province of Lodz, cen- 
tral Poland. Jews settled in the town around the middle of 
the 15‘ century and in 1446 there was a Jewish street. In the 
second half of the 16" century the struggle between the Jew- 
ish community and the townsmen was intensified as a result 
of the latter's complaint about competition from Jewish mer- 
chants. In 1569 King Sigismund 11 Augustus prohibited Jews 
from entering the town. They resettled in Sieradz during the 
176 century, but their residence was forbidden once more in 
1725. In 1765 there were only 17 Jews in Sieradz. Under Prus- 
sian rule (1793-1806) Jewish merchants and craftsmen again 
settled in Sieradz. The Jewish population of Sieradz rose from 
177 (10% of the total population) in 1808 to 595 (19%) in 1827; 
1,782 in 1857; 2,357 (35%) in 1897; and 2,835 (31%) in 1921. They 
earned their livelihood from trade in cereals, shopkeeping, 
tailoring, weaving, carpentry, and haulage. From 1829 to 1862 
the authorities of Congress Poland restricted the Jews to a 
special quarter of the town where not more than one fam- 
ily could reside in a room and the houses were to be built of 
brick and covered by tiles. A number of Sieradz Jews joined 
the Polish rebels in 1863. After the retreat of the Russian army 
(1915), Jewish cultural institutions were established in Sieradz 
and the Zionists subsequently acquired considerable influence. 
Between the two world wars, various Jewish social and politi- 
cal organizations were active. 

[Arthur Cygielman] 


Holocaust Period 

In 1939, 5,000 (about 40%) of the inhabitants of Sieradz were 
Jewish. The town was occupied by German forces on the third 
day of the war (Sept. 3, 1939), and looting of Jewish stores im- 
mediately spread. A number of Jewish hostages were taken and 
some were sent to Germany. In retaliation for alleged cases of 
shooting in the direction of German soldiers, all Jewish males 
were assembled and beaten, and some were killed. The ghetto 
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was established on March 1, 1940, but no fence erected around 
it. During 1940-41 (before and after the establishment of the 
ghetto) the Jewish population of Sieradz decreased to about 
25% of its prewar figure, as a result of deportations and flights 
to other towns of the Warthegau or to the territory of the Gen- 
eral Government. In 1941 there were also sporadic transports 
of able-bodied Jews to the work camps near Poznan. By the 
beginning of 1942 only about 1,200 Jews remained and these 
were ordered to appear at a roll call twice daily. During their 
absence from their homes the remains of their property were 
looted. At the end of August 1942 the remainder of the Jewish 
population was sent to *Chelmno death camp with the excep- 
tion of a few selected for forced labor in the *Lodz ghetto. 
[Danuta Dombrowska] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Wasiutynski, Ludnos¢ zydowska w Polsce 
w wiekach xix i XX (1930), 10, 12, 27, 50, 71; M. Balinski and T. 
Lipinski, Starozytna Polska, 1 (1845), index; A. Eisenbach et al. (eds.), 
Zydzi a powstanie styczniowe, materiaty i dokumenty (1963), index; I. 
Schiper, Studya nad stosunkami gospodarczymi Zydéw w Polsce pod- 
czas sredniowiecza (1911), index; idem, Dzieje handlu zydowskiego na 
ziemiach polskich (1937), index; R. Mahler, Yidn in Amolikn Poyln in 
Likht fun Tsifern (1958), index; D. Dabrowska, in: BZ1H, 13-14 (1955); 
T. Berenstein, ibid., 38-39 (1961). 


SIERPC (Rus. Serpec; Yid. Sheps), town in Warszawa prov- 
ince, N. central Poland; passed to Prussia in 1795 and was 
within Russia from 1815 to World War 1, after which it reverted 
to independent Poland. A Jewish settlement in Sierpc is men- 
tioned in documents in 1739 and 1766. In 1830 a government 
commission directed that Jews living in houses owned or 
leased by them were to be permitted to stay in Sierpc, while 
the rest were to be expelled. The community numbered 649 
(67% of the total population) in 1800; 2,604 (56%) in 1856; 
2,861 (42%) in 1921; and 3,077 (about 30%) in 1939. Jews earned 
their livelihood from the retail trade and crafts, generally on 
a small scale with inadequate earnings. They particularly suf- 
fered from the economic *boycott instigated by antisemites 
from 1912. Many Jews in Sierpc were dependent on outside re- 
lief, being helped by former residents of Sierpc in the United 
States who established a special “rescue fund” to aid them. 
Prominent rabbis of the town included Meir Devash (offici- 
ated 1790-1812); Moses Leib Benjamin Zilberberg (1830-40; 
d. Jerusalem, 1865); Mordecai b. Joshua Greenboim (1841-58); 
and Yehiel Mikhal b. Abraham Goldshlak (1865-1918), a dis- 
ciple of the zaddik of Przysucha. 


[Shimshon Leib Kirshenboim] 


Holocaust and Postwar Period 

In World War 11, during the German occupation, Sierpc be- 
longed to Bezirk Zichenau, established and incorporated into 
East Prussia by order of Hitler on Oct. 26, 1939. When the 
Germans entered on Sept. 8, 1939, German soldiers, Volks- 
deutsche, and Poles immediately began to loot Jewish shops. 
Frequent street and house raids to seize Jews for forced labor 
were made, and Jews were beaten up. During the Sukkot holi- 
day the Germans set fire to the main synagogue. A young boy 
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who entered the burning building to save the Torah scrolls 
was shot, and the following day, the Germans, on the pretext 
that the boy had been the incendiary, fined the Jewish com- 
munity 50,000 zlotys. 

On Nov. 8, 1939, deportation of the Jews from Sierpc be- 
gan. The Jews were then driven out of the town where they 
were loaded on to wagons and taken some distance. They 
were subsequently forced to continue on foot in the darkness 
to Nowy Dwor, many being beaten on the way. The follow- 
ing day the police marched about 1,800 of them to Warsaw, 
while the rest managed to hide in Nowy Dwor. A few crafts- 
men whom the Germans wished to exploit remained in Si- 
erpc interned in a special quarter. In addition a small number 
of the deportees returned to Sierpc, increasing the number in 
the ghetto to about 500. 

The ghetto was liquidated on Feb. 6, 1942. Jews were 
loaded onto trucks sent to the ghetto in Mlawa district. On 
the way many were murdered. 

Few Jews from Sierpc survived the war. Twenty-four sur- 
vived internment in *Auschwitz. A few individuals saved their 
lives by hiding on the “Aryan side.” Two of their number, who 
had escaped from the ghetto in Strzegow, were members of a 
partisan detachment in the vicinity of Plock, but after the war 
was over were murdered by Polish partisans. 

In 1948 eight Jewish families, formerly resident in Sierpc, 
were living there. The societies of former residents of Sierpc 
influenced the municipal authorities to return the tombstones 
taken from the Jewish cemetery to pave the streets. The stones 
were used to erect a monument in memory of the Jews from 
Sierpc who perished in the Holocaust. 

[Danuta Dombrowska] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kehillat Sherpz; Sefer Zikkaron (Heb., Yid., 
1959). 


SIERRA, SERGIO JOSEPH (1923- ), Italian rabbi and pub- 
licist. Sierra was born in Rome, where he received a rabbinical 
and university education. As chief rabbi of Bologna (1948-59), 
he brought new life to the Jewish community after the disas- 
ters of World War 11. From 1960 he was chief rabbi of Turin, 
and director of the Istituto Superiore di Studi Ebraici-Scuola 
Rabbinica “S.H. Margulies-Disegni.” He was a member of the 
Consulta Rabbinica Italiana and professor of Hebrew litera- 
ture at Turin University (1969). 

Sierra published several essays on Jewish history and 
literature, particularly from the period of the Middle Ages 
(RMI, JQR) and a review of Gli Studi Italiani di Ebraico Post- 
biblico (1971). Among his books is I] Valore etico delle Mizvoth 
(1957), and a scientific edition of Bonafoux Bonfil Astruc’s 
Hebrew translation (1423) of Boethius De Consolatione Phi- 
losephiae 1967); [Alfredo Mordechai Rabello] 

In 1979-80 he was one of the founders of the Associ- 
azione Italiana per lo Studio del Giudaismo (atsG); he was 
professor of Hebrew and Comparative Semitic Languages, 
University of Genoa (1984-93), president of the Assemblea 
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dei Rabbini d'Italia (1987-92), and member of the scientific 
committee and the editing committee of the Rassegna Men- 
sile di Israel. In 1979 the second edition of his I] Valore etico 
delle Mizvoth was published. Among his publications are Ital- 
ian translations of classical Hebrew works: in 1983 he pub- 
lished his translation I doveri dei cuori of Hovot ha-Levavot 
by Bahya ibn Paquda; in 1988 there appeared his translation 
of Rashi’s Commentary to Shemot, Esodo; in 1990 La corona 
regale, Keter Malkhut by Solomon ibn *Gabirol. In 1996 he 
was co-translator of the Tehilim Yerushalayim and in 1998 co- 
translator of the mahzor: Seder Tefillot le-Hol, le-Shabbat u-li- 
Yamim Tovim). He edited La lettura ebraica delle Scritture and 
Scritti sull’Ebraismo in memoria di M.E. Artom. In 1998 there 
appeared in his honor Hebraica. Miscellanea di Studi in onore 
di S.J.S. per il suo 75 compleanno, edited by F. Israel, A.M. Ra- 
bello, and A.M Somekh, with a bibliography and a list of pub- 
lications. In 1992 he made aliyah to Jerusalem. 


[Alfredo Mordechai Rabello (24 ed.)] 


SIESBY, GOTTLIEB ISASCHAR (1803-1884), Danish au- 
thor and editor. A shoemaker turned journalist, Siesby en- 
deavored to further his liberal political views in various pub- 
lications. He finally became co-editor of the conservative daily 
Flyveposten, which he acquired together with J. Davidsen in 
1852, but after some initial success the paper had to close down 
in 1870. Siesby published Lyriske Forsog (1825), poems; two 
volumes of comic verse; and Robinson (1934), a play staged 
in Copenhagen. 


°SIEVERS, EDUARD (1850-1932), Germanist, linguist, and 
student of classical Hebrew poetry. Sievers taught at Jena 
(1871), Tuebingen (1883), Halle (1887), and Leipzig (1892). In 
addition to his many important works in the field of Germanic 
studies, Sievers published contributions to New Testament 
studies. His main research in the area of Hebraica was on the 
interpretation of the metrical structure of biblical Hebrew po- 
etry; the results of these efforts were published as Metrische 
Studien (4 vols., 1901-19). In this important work, he helped 
pioneer the proper understanding of Hebrew accentuation and 
elegiac verse, and was the first to introduce the anapaest as a 
metrical principle in understanding Hebrew rhythm. 


[Zev Garber] 


SIFRA (Aram. 8190), is a midrash halakhah from the school 
of R. Akiva on the Book of Leviticus. The Aramaic word sifra 
means “book” or “The Book.” This name was commonly used 
in Babylonia, and most likely attests to the centrality and im- 
portance of this Midrash. In the Land of Israel this Midrash 
was called Torat Kohanim, corresponding to the name given 
to the Pentateuchal book. According to most scholars, Si- 
fra from the school of R. Akiva contains Midrashim on Lev. 
1:11-7:38; 10:8-18:6; 18:19; 18:24-20:5; 20:22-27:34 (the attribu- 
tion of the Midrashim in Behukotai (Lev. 26:3 ff.) is doubtful). 
Several textual versions contain additional expositions from 
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the school of R. Ishmael on Lev. 8:1-10:7; 18:1-73 18:18; 18:28; 
20:6-22 (see below). 

As is indicated by the statement of the tanna R. Simeon, 
the son of R. Judah ha-Nasi, to Bar Kappara (TB Kiddushin 
33a), and by the testimony of geonim and rishonim, Sifra was 
originally divided into nine sections. However, in the extant 
textual versions, the original portion of Sifra, which derives 
from the school of R. Akiva, is divided into eleven or twelve 
“megillot” or “dibburim”: “Nedavah” or “Vayikra” (Lev. 1:1-3:17); 
“Hovah” or “Nefesh” (4:1-5:26); “Zav” (6:1-7:38); “Sherazim” 
(10:8-12:8); “Nega’im” (13:1-59); “Mezorah” (14:1-57); “Zavim” 
(15:1-33); “Aharei Mot” (16:1-18:30, with omissions); “Ke- 
doshim” (19:1-20:27, with omissions); “Emor” (21:1-2.4:23); 
“Sinai” (25:1-26:2); “Be-Hukotai” (26:3-27:34, with omissions). 
The introduction of a secondary division, corresponding to the 
weekly Torah portions according to the Babylonian custom, is 
probably responsible for the increase in the number of units 
in Sifra. Several proposed reconstructions of the original nine 
parts of Sifra were put forth in the past, but this question was 
satisfactorily resolved only recently, by S. Naeh, who based 
his precise definition of the boundaries of the nine sections 
on the division that is at the shared foundation of the manu- 
scripts, and which is accurately preserved in ms. Parma. He 
also showed that the key to the division is not dependent on 
the content of the smaller units, but rather is determined by the 
more or less equal size of these nine units known as “megillot” 
(literally, scrolls). This, along with the name of the work as a 
whole: “Sifra,’ attests to its relatively early commitment to writ- 
ing in a book. Each megillah or dibbur is divided into “para- 
shot; that are further split into “perakim” (chapters), and these, 
into “halakhot; with a numerical total at the end of each unit 
of the parashot, perakim, and halakhot that it contains. 

Sifra is quoted at the present in accordance with the edi- 
tion of I.H. Weiss, that was published some one hundred and 
forty years ago (1862) in Vienna. The Weiss edition is based on 
the Venice printing and corrections in accordance with Yal- 
kut Shimoni, along with a section of references to the paral- 
lels and short interpretive notes. In the absence of a complete 
scientific edition of Sifra, great weight must also be given to 
two photocopy editions of Sifra manuscripts: the photocopy 
of ms. Vatican 66, published with an introduction by Finkel- 
stein, and the photocopy of Ms. Vatican 31, published by Ma- 
kor (Jerusalem, 1972). 

A commentary on Sifra, almost to the end of dibbura de- 
Nedavah, was published in Breslau in 1915, from the posthu- 
mous legacy of R. Meir Friedmann (Ish Shalom), who drew 
upon several manuscripts. In 1983-1990 L. Finkelstein pub- 
lished a four-volume scientific edition of the first two dibburim 
of Sifra (Nedavah and Hovah), consisting of an introductory 
volume, the text volume that included references to the paral- 
lels and a concise interpretation, a volume of textual variants, 
and a volume with a lengthy commentary. A fifth volume, that 
was sent to press close to Finkelstein’s death in 1992, contains 
indexes to the four preceding volumes, along with a collection 
of Finkelstein’s scholarly articles on halakhic Midrash. 
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between 1935 and 1940. In the 1920s Australian Jewry was in 
danger of losing its identity and becoming fully assimilated 
into Australian life when judged by the high incidence of in- 
termarriage, poor synagogue attendance, lack of knowledge 
of the Hebrew language and Jewish studies, and inadequate 
educational facilities. Jewish cultural life and Zionism were 
practically nonexistent. (The Zionist Federation of Australia 
was founded in 1927 with Israel Brodie as its first president 
and Sir John Monash as its honorary president.) At the most 
there were a few social and philanthropic institutions and even 
these activities were uncoordinated. There was no united body 
to represent or speak in the name of the whole community. 
Community affairs were largely in the hands of the Austra- 
lian-born segment whose activities centered around the syna- 
gogues and who had little or no experience of the organization 
or the vast range of cultural activities known to the European 
kehillot. They deemphasized elements of Jewish distinctiveness 
and group particularism, believing that in this way it would 
be easier to integrate into Australian society. Feeling that Jews 
should maintain a few basic religious differences but not be so- 
cially segregated or institutionally isolated, they formed State 
Advisory Boards with only the synagogues represented. 

The newer immigrants from Europe brought with them 
deep religious convictions, Hebrew and Jewish scholarship, 
Yiddish culture, and Zionist sentiments. During the late 1930s 
a struggle for community control was launched by these 
new elements. Their impact on community life brought into 
being state Boards of Deputies on which not only the syna- 
gogues but all major organizations (secular, Zionist, cultural) 
were represented. The Board of Deputies in each state could 
speak in the name of the whole community. The state Boards of 
Deputies amalgamated in 1944 to form the Executive Council 
of Australian Jewry to represent the community on all federal 
matters and in world Jewish organizations. These new bodies 
embarked on programs in the spheres of education, Zionism, 
the combating of antisemitism, and Jewish immigration into 
Australia with remarkable results, stemming the tide of as- 
similation and building up a virile Jewish community life. As 
a result the large majority of Australian Jews adhered moder- 
ately to Jewish rituals, was strongly opposed to intermarriage, 
supported the Jewish day schools, and had strong sympathies 
with Israel. 

The Executive Council of Australian Jewry in 1946 dis- 
sociated the community from the anti-Zionist views of Sir 
Isaac Isaacs and wholeheartedly supported the demands for 
a Jewish state and free immigration to Palestine. From 1945 
it strongly influenced the Australian immigration policy, ob- 
taining many concessions from Arthur A. Calwell, minister 
for immigration, to admit Jews on humanitarian grounds. 
Later it kept a vigilant eye on the entry of Germans to Aus- 
tralia, ensuring there would be adequate screening to prevent 
the entry of former Nazis. From the 1950s it succeeded in its 
efforts to secure Australian government support for the rights 
of Jews in the U.S.S.R. 

[Israel Porush / Yitzhak Rischin] 
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Demography 

Australia’s Jewish community more than doubled in size be- 
tween 1933 and 1954 (increasing from 23,553 to 48,436 persons), 
as a result of both natural increase and of an immigration pol- 
icy favorable toward Jewish refugees from Europe. The 1966 
census indicated that 63,271 persons had registered as Jews, 
whereas informed estimates calculated the actual number of 
Jews in 1968 at 70,000 (constituting 0.5% of the total popula- 
tion). In the last third of the 20" century, Australia was one of 
the few Diaspora societies whose Jewish population continued 
to rise steadily, thanks to continuing immigration, low rates 
of intermarriage and assimilation, and a relatively high birth- 
rate. Our knowledge of Australia’s Jewish population derives 
primarily from the Australian census, which is held every five 
years and always includes an optional religious question. In 
1971, the declared Jewish population of Australia, according to 
the census of that year, was 62,208. This figure rose to 69,088 
in 1986, to 74,386 in 1991, 79,805 in 1996, and 83,993 in 2001, 
an increase of 35 percent in 30 years. This steady increase has 
shown little sign of leveling off, with Australian Jewry expe- 
riencing an increase of 5.2 percent in the five years between 
1996 and 2001 alone. These figures are, moreover, widely re- 
garded as underestimates, since, as noted, the census question 
of religious identity is optional. In 2001, 27.92 percent of the 
Australian population stated they were of “no religion” or de- 
clined to answer the religious question (“religion not stated”). 
Assuming that the Jewish population’s non-response rate is 
similar to that of the general population, the actual number 
of Jews in Australia was about 116,527 in 2001. Most demog- 
raphers regard the actual figure as in the range of 110-115,000. 
There is, however, some evidence that even this figure is too 
low. The Melbourne Jewish Welfare Society maintains a mas- 
ter list of all Jews in the state of Victoria (which includes Mel- 
bourne) that is constantly updated. In the early 1990s it con- 
tained about 48,000 names, over 40 percent in excess of the 
census figure of about 34,000. 

Most Australian Jews continue to live in the two princi- 
pal centers of Jewish life, Melbourne (in Victoria) and Sydney 
(in New South Wales). Both contain a wide range of Jewish 
institutions — often seen by visitors to Australia as extraordi- 
nary in their scope for so remote a community — especially an 
extensive Jewish day school system. In 1971 the census Jewish 
population of Victoria was 30,117. This grew to 32,358 in 1986, 
35,963 in 1996, and 38,374 in 2001. The rise in the declared 
Jewish population of New South Wales was as follows: 1971: 
25,971; 1986: 28,197; 1996: 32,652; 2001: 34,345. Jewish commu- 
nities exist in all other states, with the Jewish population of 
Perth (Western Australia) and the Gold Coast, a resort area 
in Queensland, having increased significantly during the past 
30 years. On the other hand, the smaller Jewish communities 
have not experienced much growth. The Jewish populations 
of the smaller states in 1971, 1986, and 2001 were as follows: 
Queensland — 1971: 1,491; 1986: 2,631; 2001: 4,271; South Aus- 
tralia (Adelaide) — 1971: 1,137; 1986: 1,144; 2001: 1,072; West- 
ern Australia — 1971: 3,102; 1986: 3,919; 2001: 5,072; Tasma- 
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The text of Finkelstein’s critical edition is based on Ms. 
Vatican 66, unquestionably the best text of Sifra, and, in fact, 
the most accurate extant midrash halakhah codex. This manu- 
script is of Eastern origin, most likely Babylonia, and is dated 
to the tenth or ninth centuries. It preserves many remnants of 
pure Tannaitic language, original terminology, traces indica- 
tive of the incorporation of the foreign units from the school 
of R. Ishmael, and mainly, an abundance of good textual read- 
ings. The manuscript has “Babylonian” vocalization above the 
letters written by another scribe, who in many instances also 
corrected the writing of the initial scribe, to adapt its tradi- 
tion and textual version to his method. In the textual variants 
volume Finkelstein listed the changes in all the manuscripts 
of Sifra: ms. Breslau 108 (currently in the Jewish Theological 
Seminary library in New York: jTs Rab. 2171), that is relatively 
close to Ms. Vatican 66; the Constantinople 1523(?) printed edi- 
tion, that comprises most of the portion of Vayikra, and that 
apparently also reflects an Eastern textual tradition; the Ital- 
ian Mss. Vatican 31 and Parma 139; the Venice printed edition; 
the Franco-German Ms. Oxford 151 and Ms. London 341, that 
present the Franco-German textual tradition; pages from a Ye- 
menite ms. possessed by Rabbi J.Y. Kafih; many Genizah pages 
(photo reproductions of which appear at the beginning of the 
Introduction volume); and the versions of the major indirect 
textual witnesses in the Yalkutim and medieval commentaries 
and Midrashim. To complement this edition, attention should 
also be paid to a considerable number of Genizah fragments 
and other Sifra pages, mainly from Eastern Europe, that were 
identified after the publication of the edition. 

Three commentaries on Sifra by rishonim have been pub- 
lished: the commentary of R. Abraham ben David of Posqui- 
eres, that of Rabbenu Hillel, and the commentary attributed 
to R. Samson of Sens; and a relatively large number of com- 
mentaries by Aharonim. To these we should add commentar- 
ies on Sifra still in manuscript form, several of which are be- 
ing published in the Shoshana edition, and many testimonies 
of nonextant Sifra commentaries. All in all, we have evidence 
of fifty copies of Sifra and more than 40 commentaries on the 
Midrash. These figures, that greatly exceed the number of cop- 
ies and commentaries for the other midrash halakhah, reflect 
the premier standing during the medieval period of this mi- 
drash, that was very commonly studied in the past, and was 
an unparalleled tool for the comprehension of difficult top- 
ics relating to sacred objects and the purity laws. The fate of 
the scientific publication of Sifra, on the other hand, has not 
been as positive, and it is to be hoped that this failing will be 
remedied in the not too distant future. 

Sifra is singular in the paucity of aggadic material it con- 
tains, the lengthy deliberations characteristic of many of its 
midrashic expositions, the extensive use made of the extant 
Mishnah, and in the great proximity of its expositions to their 
parallels in the BT, that apparently possessed a Midrash very 
similar to the extant Sifra. According to Finkelstein, the re- 
dactors of the extant Sifra made use of an early Midrash on 
Leviticus, that had been used by the Torah scholars who in- 
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structed the priests in the work of the Temple and the sac- 
rifices. Based on this assumption, Finkelstein attempted to 
resolve a long line of difficult expositions, in which the re- 
dactors cited the early Midrash verbatim, and added to it a 
later stratum, so that it would conform to their approach. This 
view suits Finkelstein’s general stance in midrash halakhah re- 
search, but it seems that many of his proofs can be refuted. 
Brown, on the other hand, asserts that along with the ancient 
Midrashim, Sifra also contains exegeses reflective of a version 
later than their parallels in the two Talmuds, but his proofs 
are unconvincing. 

The core midrash of Sifra is from the school of R. Akiva, 
but in a later period it was augmented by several lengthy pas- 
sages from the school of R. Ishmael, that apparently came 
from another halakhic midrash from the latter school that 
has not survived: 

(1) the baraita of thirteen exegetical methods by which 
the Torah is expounded, at the beginning of Sifra. This baraita 
appears in all the textual versions, and there is evidence that 
it was already in this opening position in the geonic period. 
The positioning of this baraita at the beginning of Sifra might 
possibly reflect the ancient practice of beginning the study 
of the Pentateuch with the Book of Leviticus. The baraita is 
composed of several sources: (a) the count of the thirteen 
hermeneutical methods, according to R. Ishmael; (b) the ex- 
emplification of these rules in the Scholion that does not al- 
ways correspond to the original meaning of these principles 
in the initial baraita; (c) the seven hermeneutical methods 
of Hillel that were inserted in the middle of the rule of she- 
nei ketuvim. 

(2) Mekhilta de-Milu’im, that includes exegeses regard- 
ing the narrative of the dedication of the Tabernacle at the 
end of the portion of Zav and the beginning of Shemini (Lev. 
8:1-10:7). Several textual versions of Sifra lack this Mekhilta, 
or include only a portion of it. The inner division signs of the 
Mekhilta de-Milu’im in the reliable manuscripts vary from the 
main body of Sifra, and the Mekhilta contains several terms 
from the school of R. Ishmael, and several matters whose con- 
tent is characteristic of this school. The full version of Mekhilta 
de-Milu’im comprises two cycles of interpretations on Lev. 9:1 
(“On the eighth day”), and two such cycles on Lev. 9:22-10:7. 
Several manuscripts, however, lack the first cycle of exposi- 
tions on 9:22-10:7, and the beginning of the second cycle does 
not appear in one manuscript. The second cycle of exegeses 
on Lev. 9:22 ff. is markedly associated with the school of R. 
Ishmael, while the first set of exegeses on these verses lacks 
any clear indicators of its origin. 

(3) Mekhilta de-Arayot. The original Sifra, from the 
school of R. Akiva, does not expound the prohibitions of in- 
cestuous and other forbidden sexual relations in Aharei Mot 
(Lev. 18:7-18, 20-23) and in Kedoshim (Lev. 20:10—21). This 
omission is understandable in light of R. Akiva’s opposition 
to publicly expounding the passage containing these prohibi- 
tions. Several textual versions of Sifra add a second set of in- 
terpretations of Lev. 18:1-7, from Aharei Mot, and interpreta- 
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tions of the sexual prohibitions in Lev. 20:6-22 in Kedoshim. 
In the conclusion of this unit is an exposition of Lev. 18:18 and 
28, not in the order in which they appear in Scripture. These 
hermeneutical units obviously did not originally belong to 
Sifra of the school of R. Akiva, as is attested by their absence 
from most of the textual versions, and from their inclusion, 
not in their proper place, in other textual versions. The usual 
division markers of Sifra are missing from these sections in 
MSS. Vatican 66 and Oxford. The hermeneutical method, the 
names of the rabbis, and the midrashic terms in these two 
units patently teach of their origin in the second Midrash on 
Leviticus, from the school of R. Ishmael, that apparently ad- 
opted R. Ishmael’s permissive stance regarding the public ex- 
position of the sexual prohibitions. 

Along with these large units, Sifra also incorporates sev- 
eral short Midrashim from the school of R. Ishmael. All these 
remains indicate the past existence of a tannaitic Midrash 
from the school of R. Ishmael. This conclusion is also sup- 
ported by a lengthy series of halakhic Midrashim from the 
school of R. Ishmael that are preserved in the Talmuds, and 
the paytan Yannai probably possessed such a midrashic work. 
At the present time, unfortunately, no direct remnant of this 
lost Midrash has been found. 


Translations 

English: J. Neusner, Sifra: An Analytical Translation, Atlanta 
1988. German: J. Winter, Sifra Halachischer Midrasch zu Le- 
viticus, Breslau 1938. 
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Lomar, 
[Menahem I. Kahana (2™ ed.)] 


SIFREI (Aram. 150; Heb. 0°70; “books”) on Deuteronomy 
(sp), primarily a midrash halakhah of the school of R. Akiva, 
encompasses six sections from Deuteronomy: 1:1-30; 3:23-29; 
6:4-93 11:10-26:15; 31:14; 32:1-34:12 (the end of Deuteronomy). 
Each of these six units opens with the initial verse of a weekly 
Torah portion according to the custom of the Land of Israel, 
but the principle that guided the redactors of sp for the inclu- 
sion of Midrashim for these specific sections is unclear. 

The editio princeps divides sp into piskaot (NOD "70 — 
“the conclusion of the piska”), like the division of the printed 
edition of sn. Most of the manuscripts contain a division 
into verses (Nj10D 2°70 — “the conclusion of the verse”). In a 
number of places, there is an alternative division into chap- 
ters (NjPD p20 — “the conclusion of the chapter”), and in a 
relatively large number of locations, the unclear abbreviation 
"D appears. In most of the complete manuscripts, however, the 
division is not regular, as it is in sN, and no division markers 
are preserved in several remnants from Genizah codices; some 
of the added notations of piskaot in the relatively complete di- 
vision of the printed edition disrupt the continuity of the ex- 
positions. At the same time, sD preserves several remnants of 
another, presumably earlier, division into “baraitot” and a later 
division into the Babylonian weekly Torah portions. 

Most scholars regard the central unit of sp, that uninter- 
ruptedly expounds the halakhic passages in Deut. 12:1-26:15 
(= piskaot 59-303) as belonging to the school of R. Akiva. It 
is also accepted that the midrashim on the passages “Hear, O 
Israel” (Deut. 6:4-9) and “If, then, you obey” (Deut. 11:13-21) 
(= piskaot 31-36; 41-47) contain clear signs pointing to an as- 
sociation with the school of R. Ishmael. The affiliation, how- 
ever, of the aggadic sections in the first and last parts of sp is 
the subject of disagreement. Hoffmann initially thought that 
the entire first part of the midrash (piskaot 1-58) is from the 
school of R. Ishmael, while the last part (piskaot 304-357) be- 
longs to that of R. Akiva. He later changed his opinion and 
also attributed the last aggadic section, beginning with piska 
304, to the school of R. Ishmael. This view was fundamentally 
also held by Epstein, but he considered the aggadic section 
from the school of R. Ishmael at the beginning of sp as en- 
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compassing only piskaot 1-54. Epstein placed the changeover 
point from the school of R. Ishmael to that of R. Akiva at the 
end of piska 54, under the influence of a Geniza fragment of 
Mekhilta on Deuteronomy, from the school of R. Ishmael that 
was discovered by Schechter and resembles sp, piska 54, but 
completely diverges from the latter beginning with piska 55. 
Goldberg reexamined this question and concluded that the ag- 
gadic sections at the beginning of sp (piskaot 1-54, excluding 
the passages of “Hear, O Israel” and “If, then, you obey”) and 
at its end are from the school of R. Akiva, in accordance with 
his general view that all the lengthy aggadic sections in HM be- 
long to this school. It has been noted, however (see *Midrashei 
Halakhah, (3) The Aggadic Material), concerning the aggadic 
material in HM, that most of the outstanding characteristics of 
the two schools do not find expression in the aggadic material 
and that there is in fact a high degree of similarity between the 
aggadic material contained in the parallel midrashim deriv- 
ing from the two schools of tannaitic midrash. This similar- 
ity is quite noticeable in the aggadic material common to sD 
and Mekhilta Deuteronomy. In light of this, the “seam” at the 
beginning of piska 55 is to be viewed as a transition from the 
aggadic material that does not belong to either of the schools 
to the halakhic material from the school of R. Akiva. 

L. Finkelstein published the scientific edition of sp, com- 
pleted in Berlin in 1939, a month after the outbreak of World 
War 1. Finkelstein based his edition mainly on five almost 
complete direct textual versions that include both sn and sp - 
the editio princeps and four manuscripts, six short Genizah 
fragments, Midrash Hakhamim, Yalkut Shimoni, and addi- 
tional indirect textual versions. As regards the text, Finkel- 
stein writes in his introduction: “For the most part, I chose 
the versions of Ms. Rome, and I rejected it only where it was 
clear that another version was better and superior to it? In 
regard to the spelling in his edition, Finkelstein explained in 
his introduction that “the textual version of Sifre was redacted 
in the Land of Israel, and was obviously written in the Land 
of Israel spelling, or to be more precise, in the Galilean spell- 
ing. Many times a yod or a vav was added as an aid to vocal- 
ization, and the plural is usually marked with a nun, in place 
of a mem. For the convenience of the reader, I did not pay at- 
tention to these fine points and seemingly superfluous letters. 
In the main, I printed words in their usual spelling, although 
from the aspect of, and for the study of, Hebrew spelling, as 
well as for pronunciation, [not even] the crowns of letters nor 
the ‘point of a yod’ should be waived.” To aid the reader, the 
textual variant section also lists textual versions that support 
Finkelstein’s text, and not only the versions that differ from 
it. In the section of commentary and references to parallels, 
Finkelstein also made use of Horovitz’s literary estate, citing 
him verbatim within brackets. 

The first booklets of this edition were printed individu- 
ally and were reviewed by Epstein and then Lieberman. Ep- 
stein harshly criticized Finkelstein’s eclectic method of de- 
termining the text, in which he also incorporated, without 
any clear marker in the text itself, the versions of Midrash 
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ha-Gadol that were taken from the second Midrash (mp) 
and other parallels, and also the emendations that the editor 
added on his own, and opposed to all the textual versions. 
Epstein similarly faulted the method of spelling adopted by 
Finkelstein in his edition, which frequently diverges from all 
the manuscripts. In addition to the methodological objections, 
Epstein also discussed a large number of topics, versions, and 
interpretations that were set forth in the edition. In conclu- 
sion, Epstein stressed that, despite all its drawbacks, “at long 
last we have the foundation of the text of Sifrei on which we 
can build, and the content and the builder are to be congrat- 
ulated” Lieberman’s criticism is more sympathetic. He, too, 
complained that Finkelstein emended the text in opposition 
to the manuscripts, but he emphasized the important con- 
tribution made by Finkelstein and the advantages of the edi- 
tion in diverse areas, primarily the small number of corrup- 
tions it contains in relation to the size of the book, the stress 
placed on the mutual relations between the manuscripts that 
it presents, the large number of quotations from the literature 
of the Rishonim, the numerous references to talmudic and 
extra-talmudic parallels, and the up-to-date references to the 
scholarly literature. 

A photocopy edition of Finkelstein’s work was pub- 
lished in New York in 1969. In his introduction to this edi- 
tion, Finkelstein notes, with refreshing candor, “I would still 
like to correct the mistakes that arose during the copying of 
the changes; and also the textual version, where I was so au- 
dacious as to emend the text in opposition to all the accepted 
versions, which should not be done, but I was childish at the 
time.” He also directed the reader to quotations from sp in 
Yalkut Talmud Torah and Pseudo-Rabad that became avail- 
able to him during the conclusion of his work and afterwards, 
and that should be taken into account. 

All this compels the reader of Finkelstein’s edition to 
check the textual variants and commentary sections con- 
stantly and thoroughly, in order, with their aid, to reconstruct 
the manuscript versions and to examine the editor’s consider- 
ations in his determination of the text. Most of the direct and 
indirect textual versions of sp, as well as its commentaries, 
also include Sifrei Numbers, as is the case for Ms. Vatican 32, 
the best textual version of Sifrei Numbers and sp. Although 
Finkelstein wrote that he had preferred its versions, in prac- 
tice he digressed from it many times, and, in general, did not 
determine the text in accordance with this manuscript in most 
of the problematic passages, where he definitely should have 
remained faithful to its versions. Additionally, new texts of sp 
have since been discovered, in addition to the list of addenda 
that Finkelstein included at the beginning of his second edi- 
tion, the most important of which are: some 45 leaves from 
the Cairo Genizah, Yehudah Nachum collection, and the ar- 
chives of Modena and Nonantola, 13 leaves in Ms. JTS Rab. 
2392, and copious citations from sp in the Yemenite midrash 
in Ms. Cincinnati 2026. 

Dozens of expositions from the corresponding Midrash 
(Mekhilta Deuteronomy) were added to the central section of 
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sp (belonging the school of R. Akiva) in several manuscripts 
of the latter. These irregular expositions can be identified by 
their clear exhibition of characteristics of the school of R. 
Ishmael and especially by their presence in only a few textual 
versions, at times in a different place in each manuscript, as 
they interrupt the continuity of the original exegeses of sp. 
Some are explicitly labeled as “tosefta” (addition) in the com- 
mentaries of Rabbenu Hillel and other Rishonim. Finkelstein 
published these additions in his edition in small print, and 
Epstein also devoted a special discussion to them, in which 
he disagreed with several of Finkelstein’s hypotheses regard- 
ing the origin of a number of expositions in sp as unoriginal 
marginal annotations. Now, with the discovery of additional 
Genizah fragments and Yemenite manuscripts, we see that 
these additions made their way from the marginal annotations 
only to the Western manuscripts of sp, while the Eastern tex- 
tual versions of this Midrash lack these additions. 

Regarding the unique nature of sp, Finkelstein observed 
that it still contains a significant number of early halakhot that 
follow the view of Beit Shammai and earlier remains from the 
Second Temple period, possibly even from the period of the 
prophets. An exacting study of Finkelstein’s proofs teaches that 
many do not withstand the test of critical examination and 
that sp does not contain more early halakhot than the other 
HM. For a summary of the opinions concerning the redactors 
of sp, see the study by Epstein; for his commentaries on the 
Midrash, see the description of Sifrei Numbers. 
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L. Finkelstein, Sifra on Leviticus, vol. 5 (1992), 40-88, 53*-101*; L. 
Finkelstein (ed.), Sifre on Deuteronomy (Heb., 1939); S.D. Fraade, 
From Tradition to Commentary: Torah and Its Interpretation in the 
Midrash Sifre to Deuteronomy (1991); idem, “Sifre Deuteronomy 26 
(ad Deut. 3.23): How Conscious the Composition?” in: HUCA, 54 
(1983), 254-301; idem, “The Turn to Commentary in Ancient Juda- 
ism: The Case of Sifre Deuteronomy,” in: P. Ochs (ed.), The Return 
to Scripture in Judaism and Christianity (1993), 142-71; A. Goldberg, 
“The School of Rabbi Akiva and the School of Rabbi Ishmael in Si- 
fre Deuteronomy, Pericopes 1-54,” in: Te’uda, 3 (1983), 9-16 (Heb.); 
1.B. Gottlieb, “Language Understanding in Sifre Deuteronomy” (Ph. 
D. diss., New York University, 1972); idem, “Midrash as Philology,” 
in; JQR, 75 (1984), 132-161; M. Kahana, “The Commentary of Rab- 
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benu Hillel to the Sifre” in: Kiryath Sepher, 63 (1990), 271-80 (Heb.); 
idem, The Genizah Fragments of the Halakhic Midrashim (Heb.), 1 
(2005), 227-3373; idem, “Halakhic Midrash Collections,” in: The Lit- 
erature of the Sages, vol. 3b (2006); idem, Manuscripts of the Hal- 
akhic Midrashim: An Annotated Catalogue (Heb.; 1995), 97-107; S. 
Lieberman, “Siphre zu Deuteromium ed. L. Finkelstein,” in: Kiry- 
ath Sepher, 14 (1938), 323-36 (Heb.); E.Z. Melamed, The Relationship 
between the Halakhic Midrashim and the Mishnah & Tosefta (Heb., 
1967), 79-93, 142-45. 

[Menahem I. Kahana (2™ ed.)] 


SIFREI HA-MINIM (Heb. 073797 150; lit. “books of the sec- 
tarians”). In Tosefta Shabbat 13:5, et al., itis stated that gilyonim 
(lit. “sheets of parchment”) and sifrei ha-minim, may not be 
saved from fire on the Sabbath, but should be left to burn even 
if they contain Divine Names. On a weekday, however, ac- 
cording to Yose ha-Gelili, these Names should be cut out and 
the rest burned. For, according to R. Tarfon, unlike ordinary 
idolators who do not know God and therefore do not deny 
Him, *minim (“sectarians”) are those who recognize God but 
nonetheless deny Him. R. Ishmael adds that these books bring 
enmity between Israel and their Father in Heaven, presumably 
because they cause them to stray from the true path; minim 
should therefore be shunned (referring to Ps. 139:21-22). By 
gilyonim is meant Gospel texts, as is explicitly stated in the 
uncensored version of Shabbat 116a by Meir (second century) 
and Johanan (third century), who, satirically punning on the 
term Evangelion, call it aven gillayon (gilyon; “scroll of false- 
hood”) and avon gillayon (gilyon; “scroll of sin”) respectively 
(see Rabinovitz, Dik. Sof., 260, n. 60). For this reason, despite 
biblical citations and Names of God contained in these Gos- 
pel texts, they are left to be burned. 

The term sifrei ha-minim is, however, somewhat more 
problematic. Bacher (in REJ, 38 (1899) 38-46), followed by 
Buechler and others, interprets it as meaning Torah scrolls 
written by minim (cf. Sif. Num. 16; see A. Buechler, Studies in 
Jewish History (1956), 272). But the term as found in Hagigah 
15b (see Dik. Sof., 59, n. 3) and in Sanhedrin 100b (Dik. Sof., 
303, n. 10) clearly cannot bear this meaning, but means he- 
retical writings. Moore (Judaism, 1 (1946), 86f., 243f.), S. Lie- 
berman (Tosefta ki-Feshutah, 3 (1962), 206f.), and others, sug- 
gest that sifrei ha-minim refers to Christian writings which 
abound in (reinterpreted) biblical citations. A new interpre- 
tation has been suggested by M. Margalioth, who published 
a newly recovered “book of magic from the talmudic period” 
(Sefer ha-Razim, 1966). It is a strange Hebrew treatise of Ju- 
deo-heathen character and is dated by the editor to the third 
or fourth centuries c.£. (p. 23-28). Margalioth concludes that 
when the Talmud speaks of sifrei ha-minim or sifrei kosemin 
(“books of diviners”; Tosef., Hul. 2:20, etc.), it refers to such a 
class of syncretist magical literature. However, his early dating 
of this text is still somewhat uncertain, and his explanation, 
though attractive, remains doubtful. 

The sifrei ha-minim in Tosefta, Yadayim 2:13, mentioned 
there together with books of the Apocrypha, have no sanctity 
and therefore “do not render the hands that touch them ritu- 
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ally unclean.” A comparison of this passage with that of Ya- 
dayim 4:6 and other related texts demonstrates conclusively, 
however, that the correct reading is sefer hamiras, meaning 
Homeric literature (see S. Lieberman, Hellenism in Jewish 
Palestine (1950), 105-14, especially 106 n. 39). However, this 
ruling remains true of sifrei haminim too. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Hahn, in: Emlékkényv Dr. Mahler (1937), 


427-35. 
[Daniel Sperber] 


SIFREI (Aram. 190) NUMBERS (sn) is a midrash halakhah 
of the school of R. *Ishmael. The Aramaic word sifrei means 
“books,” and this name was also given to a halakhic Midrash 
on Deuteronomy. In the past a halakhic Midrash on Exo- 
dus was also similarly named. sn consists of Midrashim on 
11 biblical units: Num. 5:1-7:19, 7:84-8:4, 8:23-29:14, 10:1-10, 
10:29-12:16, 15:1-41, 18:1-19:22, 25:1-14, 26:52-56, 27:1-31:24, 
and 35:9-34. A comparison of the material that is expounded 
with what is not teaches that most of the halakhic passages are 
the subject of exegesis, while a majority of the literary sections 
were disregarded by the Midrash. This criterion is not abso- 
lute, since several narrative sections, such as the complaint by 
the people in the wilderness or the act of Phinehas at Shittim, 
were expounded, while several halakhic topics lack any exege- 
sis, such as the commandment to dispossess the inhabitants of 
the land and the destruction of the cult places (bamot). 

sn was formerly divided into two books, each named af- 
ter their beginning. The first was called “Sefer va-Yedabber,’ 
after the initial word of the first verse that is expounded in 
Num. 5:1: “The Lord spoke [va-yedabber] to Moses, saying,’ 
and the second apparently was named “Sefer Zot,” because it 
opened with the words “This is [zot] the statute of the Torah” 
(Num. 19:2). Each of these two books is divided into second- 
ary topics, and each topic is further divided into “baraitot? The 
numerical sum of the baraitot is listed at the end of each sub- 
ject, in the interim division of each of the two books, and at 
the conclusion of each of the two books themselves. Another 
division of sn is by verses (“X/10D "70" — “the completion of 
the verse”), but this would seem to be a later apportionment. 
The division according to the Babylonian Torah portions in 
several second-rate textual versions is not original. 

The scientific edition of sn, the editing of which was the 
result of thorough consideration, was published by H. Saul 
*Horovitz in Leipzig in 1917. The body of the edition is gener- 
ally based on the editio princeps published in Venice 1546, with 
corrections and additions following two manuscripts — Vati- 
can 32 and London 341 - and numerous citations from sN in 
Yalkut Shimoni, Midrash Hakhamim, the commentary on sN 
by Rabbenu Hillel, and in several medieval Midrashim. The 
text itself is accompanied by an apparatus listing textual vari- 
ants and another consisting of a concise commentary that also 
contains references to the parallels. The edition begins with a 
lengthy introduction that includes, inter alia, a characteriza- 
tion of the hermeneutical method of sn. This is the first critical 
edition of any work from the tannaitic literature, and Horovitz 
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began the preparation of his editions of Mekhilta of R. Ishmael 
and Sifrei Deuteronomy only following its completion. 

When all is said and done, however, this initial edition 
suffers from several limitations. Additional direct textual ver- 
sions of sn were discovered after the publication of Horovitz’s 
edition, most importantly ms. Oxford 151, Ms. Berlin Tubingen 
1594.33, eight leaves of Ms. Firkovich 11 a 269, Yalkut Talmud 
Torah by R. Jacob ben Hananel Sikili, which quotes extensive 
portions of sn, several commentaries on sn by Rishonim, Mi- 
drashim by Rishonim who made use of sn, and more. In de- 
termining the text of sn, Horovitz relied heavily upon the re- 
worked and emended text of Midrash Hakhamim, which he 
considered to be the best textual version of sN; while ms. Vati- 
can, the oldest manuscript of sn, was regarded by him to be a 
manuscript of lesser quality. Horovitz’s erroneous appraisal of 
the manuscripts reflects a confusion between the textual ver- 
sions of sn, on the one hand, and its parallels, on the other, 
and from an unawareness of several basic principles of talmu- 
dic philology that were developed only after the publication 
of his edition. Note should also be taken of his partial listing 
of textual variants and the tendency to harmonization that is 
evident in many of his interpretations. 

As was mentioned above, the best manuscript of sN is 
Vatican 32, whose superiority to the other textual versions is 
expressed in various ways, such as: traces of the early division 
of sn, remnants of tannaitic language, rare or difficult words 
that were emended in other textual versions, original termi- 
nology, the style of the exegeses, the Mishnah of sn that other 
textual versions frequently emended in accordance with the 
extant Mishnah, baraitot that were not reworked in accor- 
dance with their parallels in TB, occasionally surviving rem- 
nants of early halakhot, a version of the Bible different from 
the masoretic text, and “foreign” texts whose exceptional na- 
ture is more clearly evident in this version. Along with its 
original formulations, Ms. Vatican also contains many ho- 
moiteleuton, interchanged letters, and even a small number 
of emendations and adaptations. Obviously, other textual ver- 
sions must be employed as well, both in order to reconstruct 
the original versions of sN and to study their evolution in the 
medieval period. 

A number of Rishonim composed commentaries on sn, 
most of which also interpret Sifrei Deuteronomy. The most 
important of these works are the commentaries of Rabbenu 
Hillel, the commentary attributed to Rabad, the commentary 
in Ms. Mantua 36, and that by R. Soliman Ohana. The espe- 
cially outstanding commentaries on sn by *Aharonim include 
those by R. David *Pardo, R. Meir *Friedmann (Ish Shalom), 
and R. Naphtali Zvi Judah *Berlin. 

An exceptional feature of sn is the relatively large num- 
ber of “foreign” texts that it incorporates, some of which are 
inserted in the middle of expositions, interrupting their conti- 
nuity; while the placement of others does not follow the order 
of the Pentateuch. Some of these foreign texts are cited in sn 
in the name of R. *Judah ha-Nasi or were attributed to him in 
other talmudic parallels. Most of Judah ha-Nasi’s other dicta 
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in sn, which harmonize with the course of the expositions, 
were included as a last opinion presented in the conclusion 
of the exegesis. This fact leads us to believe that the initial re- 
daction of sn was followed by the insertion of another stra- 
tum from “the school of Rabbi” Attention should also be paid 
to the fact that sn hardly contains expositions in the name of 
tannaim from the generation after R. Judah ha-Nasi, which 
is possibly indicative of the relatively early redaction of this 
halakhic midrash. The brevity of the exegeses in sn, in com- 
parison with the other halakhic midrashim, and the relative 
paucity of associative expansions in this midrash would seem 
to support this suggestion. 


Translations 

English: J. Neusner, Sifre to Numbers: An Analytical Trans- 
lation (1986), piskaot 1-115. German: D. Borner-Klein, Der 
Midrasch Sifre zu Numeri (1997), 1-385; K.G. Kuhn, Sifre zu 
Numeri (1934; 1959). Spanish: M.P. Fernandes, Midras Sifre 
Numeros (1989). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ch. Albeck, Introduction to the Talmuds 
(Heb., 1969), 123-27; idem, Untersuchungen ueber die Halakhischen 
Midraschim (1927), 105-7; M. Bar-Asher, “A Preliminary Study of 
Mishnaic Hebrew as Reflected in Codex Vatican 32 of Sifre-Bamid- 
bar; in: Te’uda, 3 (1983), 139-65 (Heb.); H.W. Basser, Pseudo-Rabad 
Commentary to Sifre Numbers (1998); D. Borner-Klein, Der Midr- 
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[Menahem I. Kahana (24 ed.)] 


SIFRE ZUTA DEUTERONOMY (szp) is a midrash hala- 
khah of the school of R. *Akiva. No direct manuscripts of szp 
have been found, and the main source for the reconstruction 
of the Midrash is citations in the commentary of the Karaite 
sage Jeshua ben Judah on Deuteronomy, who quotes passages 
from it with relative accuracy. Other citations, of a more para- 
phrastic nature, are included in Sefer Pitron Torah, which was 
published by Urbach, and possibly also in Midrash Hadash, 
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published by Mann. The name “Sifre Zuta Deuteronomy” is 
not documented in the literature of the Rishonim and was 
proposed in light of its high degree of similarity to Sifre Zuta 
Numbers. The close relation between these two works is clearly 
demonstrated by their common terminology and shared quo- 
tations and is also reflected in their vocabulary, names of rab- 
bis, their Mishnah, which consistently differs from the extant 
Mishnah, and their unique halakhot. 

About 130 short citations from szp that expound verses 
from the portions of Devarim, Va-Ethanan, Ekev, Reeh, Ki 
Teze, and Ki Tavo have been found to date. The aggadic quo- 
tations from the portion of Devarim, chap. 1, fundamentally 
resemble their parallels in Sifrei Deuteronomy and Mekhilta 
Deuteronomy, albeit with a distinct and independent style 
and with several terms and expressions that are characteristic 
specifically of the school of Sifrei Zuta. The other expositions, 
which are concerned with halakhic issues, employ terms and 
hermeneutical methods of the school of R. Akiva, following 
the midrashic subschool of Sifrei Zuta. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: I.M. Kahana, Sifre Zuta on Deuteronomy 


(Heb., 2002). 
[Menahem I. Kahana (2™ ed.)] 


SIFRE ZUTA NUMBERS (szn) is a midrash halakhah of the 
school of R. Akiva. The Aramaic word “zuta” means “small,” 
paralleling the name “Sifre Rabbati [the large Sifre]” given to 
Sifrei Numbers (sn) by several of the Rishonim. The Genizah 
remains of szN, however, do not attest to the limited scope of 
this midrash as compared to sn, and this name may possibly 
attest to its rarity. Other names for this midrash are “Sifre,” 
Zute;’ Sifre Yerushalmi, “Sifrei shel Panim Aherot; Mekhilta, 
“Makhalah, and others. The exact extent of szN has not been 
determined, but, like sn, it clearly opened with the exposition 
of the first halakhah in Num. 5:2 (as is demonstrated from the 
list of books discovered in a Cambridge Genizah fragment), 
skipped the expositions of the verses in Num. 31:25-35:8 (as in 
the Genizah fragment) just like sn, and as a general rule in- 
cluded midrashim on the same verses that are expounded in 
sn. In any event, no conclusions can be drawn, based on the 
chance non-preservation of relevant quotations, that certain 
passages or Torah portions were not the subject of exposition 
in szn. This midrash was originally divided into several large 
subunits, each of which encompassed several topics. The large 
units, whose scope and names are not known to us, were di- 
vided into numbered “parashot.” 

Zunz was the first scholar to collect material about the 
Rishonim who brought citations from szn and about the dif- 
ferent names of this midrash, and following him, Brill and 
other scholars thoroughly discussed the midrash. Schech- 
ter successfully identified and published a Genizah fragment 
consisting of two leaves from szN, on the Torah portions of 
Matot and Masai. At the same time B. Koenigsberger began 
to reconstruct the midrash in orderly fashion, but he was able 
to publish only two booklets, from the portion of Bamidbar 
to that of Behaalotekha. The first reconstruction of ZN as a 
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whole was made by Horovitz, initially with notes in German, 
and afterwards in Hebrew, with an independent apparatus of 
textual variants and an extensive commentary, that included 
references to the parallels. The second edition, published in 
Leipzig in 1917 together with Horovitz’s edition of sn, also 
includes an introduction that describes the unique nature of 
the midrash. 

Horovitz based his reconstruction primarily on the ex- 
plicit quotations of “Zute” in Yalkut Shimoni, the passages in 
Midrash ha-Gadol that he asserted were copied from szn, a 
Genizah fragment published by Schechter, quotations that 
were incorporated in Num. Rabbah on Naso, and other cita- 
tions in the literature of the rishonim. After the appearance 
of the Horovitz edition, Epstein published a fragment of five 
leaves from szn on the passage of the red heifer that he identi- 
fied in material that had been sent to him from St. Petersburg. 
Also published were a small number of new citations from 
SZN found in the literature of the Rishonim, to which we may 
add several new quotations. The Horovitz edition may also be 
emended in accordance with ms. Oxford 2637 of Yalkut Shi- 
moni, the manuscripts of Midrash ha-Gadol on Numbers, and 
the manuscripts and the editio princeps of Num. Rabbah. On 
the other hand, one should eliminate from the Horovitz edi- 
tion a relatively large number of passages that were included 
on the basis of Midrash ha-Gadol, but that did not, in fact, 
originate in $ZN, rather in other books, including sn, Ms, the 
Mishnah, Avot de-Rabbi Natan, the two Talmuds, Tanhuma, 
Mishnat R. Eliezer, Pirkei de-Rabbi Eliezer, the Mishneh Torah 
of Maimonides, and the original additions made by the author 
of Midrash ha-Gadol himself. 

SZN is the subject of two traditional commentaries (Jas- 
kowicz and Garbus) and of modern studies written by three 
major scholars, Epstein, Albeck, and Lieberman, who devoted 
an entire book to this midrash. Although szn is a Midrash 
from the school of R. Akiva, it is distinguished from the classic 
Midrashim of this school in a number of ways. It makes use of 
a relatively large number of unique terms, mentions the names 
of several Tannaim who do not appear elsewhere, possesses a 
style that is at times absent from the other sources, and uses 
rhetorical and poetical language, includes a large quantity of 
halakhot undocumented in other sources and otherwise un- 
known disagreements of Beit Hillel and Beit Shammai, and 
consistently quotes a mishnaic source that does not corre- 
spond to the extant Mishnah. The scholars have also noted 
that Rabbi’s name is absent from this work. Lieberman drew 
this distinction into sharper focus by noting that the halakhot 
of R. Judah ha-Nasi and those of R. Nathan appear in szn, but 
without attribution. Lieberman additionally indicated “clear 
allusions” against the Patriarchate in the expositions of szn. 
In light of all the above, Lieberman concluded that the redac- 
tor of ZN was in conflict with the Patriarchate of R. Judah ha- 
Nasi, did not acknowledge the superior authority of the latter's 
Mishnah, and intentionally refrained from mentioning his 
name and that of R. Nathan, who was the son of the Exilarch, 
and thus “fined” both leaders, the *nasi in the land of Israel, 
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and the exilarch in Babylonia. It should be noted that the al- 
lusions against the court of the nasi found by Lieberman are 
not unambiguous. Nor is the omission of R. Nathan from szn 
unique to this midrash; on the contrary, this feature is charac- 
teristic of all the midrashim of the school of R. Akiva. 

It is also noteworthy that the material in the lengthy 
aggadic sections of szN fundamentally resembles the paral- 
lel material in sw, albeit usually with slightly more detail. On 
rare occasions the aggadic material contains traces of the 
singular terms and central rabbis characteristic of the halakhic 
portion of this midrash, and the consistent approach of the 
aggadic material in a number of topics in szN noticeably dif- 
fers from the approach set forth in the parallel material in 
SN. 

The exceptional character of szw has challenged schol- 
ars to determine the identity of its final redactor. Epstein was 
the first to conclude that R. Hiyya redacted szn in Sepphoris, 
to which Albeck objected, leading Epstein to change his view, 
albeit for other reasons, and to attribute the final ordering of 
szN in Sepphoris to Bar Kappara. Lieberman discussed this 
at length, once again, and, based on other considerations, de- 
termined that although Bar Kappara redacted szn, he did so 
in Lydda, and not in Sepphoris. But then after all this schol- 
arly activity, a basalt lintel was uncovered in Dabura in the 
Golan, bearing the inscription: “This is the beit midrash of 
Rabbi Eliezer ha-Kappar.” The entire issue accordingly requires 
re-examination, and it seems that only the discovery of new 
passages from this midrash, and from other midrashim that 
were redacted by this school, will likely advance the study of 
such issues. 

Translation 

D. Borner-Klein, Der Midrasch Sifre Zuta (Stuttgart 2002). 
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SIGHET (Hung. Maramarossziget), town in Crisana-Mara- 
mures, N.W. Romania, between 1940 and 1944, part of Hun- 
gary. Jews had already settled there by the 17 century and 
were taxed from 1728. Community life in Sighet was tra- 
ditional and also influenced by religious trends, including 
*Hasidism. The Frankists (see Jacob *Frank) too found adher- 
ents there. Ten Jewish families (39 persons) lived in the town 
in 1746; there were 142 Jews in 1785-87, and 431 in 1831. An or- 
ganized community already existed during the second half of 
the 18 century, when the rabbi was Zevi b. Moses Abraham 
(d. 1771) from Galicia, a determined opponent of the Frankist 
movement. Other rabbis included Judah ha-Kohen *Heller, 
who served there until his death in 1819; and Hananiah Yom 
Tov Lipa *Teitelbaum (1883-1904) of the hasidic family of 
zaddikim. The Sighet community had joined the organization 
of Hungarian Orthodox communities in 1883, but the liberal 
elements, amid considerable dispute, later founded their “Se- 
phardi community.’ From 1906 its rabbi was Samuel Danzig 
(b. 1878), who perished in the Holocaust. The last rabbi of 
the Orthodox community was Jekuthiel Judah *Teitelbaum, 
who also died in the Holocaust. Sighet had yeshivot, Jewish 
schools, Zionist organizations, and Hebrew presses and librar- 
ies, including the Israel Weiss Library. Attempts were made to 
publish periodicals in Hebrew, Yiddish, and Hungarian. The 
majority of Jews in the district were impoverished. The Jew- 
ish population increased rapidly during the second half of the 
19" century. There were 4,960 Jews in the town (about 30% of 
the total population) in 1891; 7,981 (34%) in 1910; 10,609 (about 
38%) in 1930; and 10,144 (39%) in 1941, the highest proportion 
of Jews in any Hungarian town. Natives of Sighet included the 
Yiddish author Herzl Apsan (1886-1944); the humorist, edi- 
tor, and author, Hirsch Leib *Gottlieb; the rabbi and historian 
Judah Jekuthiel *Greenwald; the Hebrew and Yiddish poet J. 
Holder (1893-1944); the author Elie *Wiesel; the violinist J. 
*Szigeti; the Yiddish author J. Ring; and the pianist Géza Frid. 
Between the two world wars the local Jews suffered from the 
Romanian Iron Guard, which tried to make it impossible for 
them to maintain any kind of Jewish life there. 

During World War 11, after the annexation of northern 
Transylvania by Hungary in 1940, the authorities began to 
curtail the economic activity of the Jews in Sighet. Men of 
military age were conscripted for forced labor in 1942, and in 
the summer of 1944 Hungarian and German Nazi authori- 
ties set up a ghetto, from which 12,000 Jews were deported 
to death camps. 

In 1947 a Jewish community of about 2,300 was formed 
by returning survivors and Jews from other places. Only about 
250 Jews remained in 1970. In 1959 the organization of Sighet 
Jews in Erez Israel began publication of Mdramarossziget, 
a periodical in Hebrew, Yiddish, and Hungarian on the 
history of the Jews in Sighet and the Marmures district. 
After 1989 there were several Jewish and official Romanian 
attempts to commemorate local Jewish life. Elie Wiesel’s 
repeated visits contributed to a better knowledge of their 
history and heritage. In Israel there is a Sighet Organiza- 
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tion which also aims to perpetuate the memory of those who 
died there. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Magyar Zsid6 Lexikon, s.v. Mdramarossziget; 
MHJ, 3 (1937), 5 pt. 1 (1959), 5 pt. 2 (1960); 7 (1963); 8 (1965), index lo- 
corum in all volumes, s.v. Mdramaros varmegye, Maramarossziget, 
Sziget; D. Schén, Istenkeresék a Karpatok alatt (19642); J.J.(L.) Green- 
wald (Grunwald), Zikkaron la-Rishonim (19692); idem, Mazzevet 
Kodesh... Siget u-Felekh Marmaros (1952); N. Ben-Menahem, Sifrei- 
hem shel Rabbanei Siget (1949); idem, Mi-Sifrut Yisrael be-Hunga- 
ryah (1948), 330-86. 


[Yehouda Marton / Paul Schveiger (2"4 ed.)] 


SIGMAN, MORRIS (1880-1931), U.S. labor leader. Born 
near Akkerman, S. Bessarabia, Sigman left Russia for England 
in 1901 and settled in New York two years later. He worked 
as a cloak presser in the needle trades and joined the Jewish 
labor movement, leading a cloak pressers’ revolt against the 
International Ladies Garment Workers’ Union (ILGwu). The 
cloak pressers formed an independent union affiliated to the 
Socialist Trade and Labor Alliance and later to the radical 
labor organization, Industrial Workers of the World (tww). 
However, the 1ww had little appeal to the Jewish workers of 
New York and in 1907 Sigman’s union rejoined the ILGwu. 
Sigman devoted his energies to the creation of effective and 
stable trade unions in the needle trades. He organized the 
successful shirtwaist workers’ strike (1909-10) and managed 
the picket committee during the cloakmakers’ strike (1910). 
He was elected secretary-treasurer of the ILGwu in 1914 only 
to resign a year later, but after managing the New York Joint 
Cloak Board (1917-20), he was elected a vice president of the 
ILGWU in 1920. He retired in the following year but was re- 
called from retirement in 1923 to serve as ILGWU president 
in the face of an impending union split under pressure from 
the Communist Trade Union Education League. Sigman suc- 
ceeded in defeating the communist challenge during his five 
years of office but on his resignation in 1928 he left the union 
a smaller and impoverished organization. 


[Melvyn Dubofsky] 


SIGNORET (Kaminker), SIMONE (1921-1985), French 
film actress. Born in Wiesbaden, Germany, the daughter of 
a French Army officer, Signoret (her mother’s name) was 
brought up in Paris. A femme fatale role in Macadam (1946) 
started her rise to stardom in French films. In several produc- 
tions she appeared with the singer and actor Yves Montand, 
whom she married in 1951. She achieved international star- 
dom and an Oscar for her role in the British film Room at the 
Top (1959) and subsequently acted in other British, Italian, 
French, and American films, including L’Aveu (1970), La Vie 
devant soi (Madame Rosa; 1977), L’Adolescente (1979), and 


Chére inconnue (1980). 
[Jonathan Licht] 


SIGNS AND SYMBOLS. A sign, in biblical Hebrew ‘ot, is a 
mark, an object, or an event conveying some particular mean- 
ing. A sign is called mofet (“portent”) when it is portentous or 
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marvelous in character. Symbols constitute a special category 
of signs. They are visible objects generally acknowledged to 
represent, by way of association or analogy, something that 
is invisible. Symbols are not to be confused with *myths, 
metaphors, or poetic comparisons. The symbolic acts of the 
prophets, reported in the Bible, are in fact symbols that are 
acted out. Ancient Hebrew does not possess a special term 
that corresponds exactly to modern understanding of a sym- 
bol, but words such as of (“sign, token”), mofet (“portent”), 
demut (“likeness, shape”), zelem (“image, statue”), or temunah 
(“form”) are sometimes used in a similar sense. 

The direct or indirect author of an ‘ot in the Bible is al- 
most always God. According to C.A. Keller, this indicates that 
the term originally belonged to the religious sphere. In the old- 
est biblical texts, of means an oracle or an omen by which God 
guaranteed that He entrusted someone with a special mission 
(Ex. 3:12; cf. 4:8-9, 17, 28, 30; Judg. 6:17; 1 Sam. 10:7, 9), or that 
His might will participate in an undertaking (1 Sam. 14:10), or 
that a prophetic statement announcing future events is true 
(1 Sam. 2:34; 11 Kings 19:29; 20:8, 9; Isa. 7:11, 14; 37:303 38:7-8, 
22; Jer. 44:29). The word mofet is also employed in this sense 
int Kings 13:3, 5. ot designates also heathen omens (Isa. 44:25), 
especially astronomical ones (Jer. 10:2), and sometimes de- 
notes a token of good faith (Josh. 2:12) or kindness (Ps. 86:17), 
evidence (Job 21:29), an example (Ezek. 14:8; cf. Ps. 71:7), or 
a distinguishing mark, e.g., the sign of Cain (Gen. 4:15), the 
blood mark on the Israelite houses in Egypt (Ex. 12:13), or the 
emblems of the tribes in the wilderness of Sinai (Num. 2:2; 
see *Banners). 

God's miraculous interventions, principally in Egypt, are 
often considered “signs” which provided evidence of His su- 
pernatural power and of His election of the people of Israel 
(Ex. 7:3; 8:19; 10:1-2; Num. 14:11-12; Deut. 4:34; 6:22; 7:19 11:33 
26:8; 29:2; 34:11; Josh. 24:17; Jer. 32:20, 21; Ps. 78:43; 105:273 135:93 
Neh. 9:10; cf. Isa. 55:13; cf. Ps. 74:9). In these texts, the word 
ot is practically synonymous with “wonder” or “miracle? and 
it is often employed as a parallelism for mofet (Ex. 7:3; Deut. 
4:34; 6:22; 7:19; 26:8; 29:2; 34:11; Jer. 32:20, 21; Ps. 78:43; 105:27; 
135:9; Neh. 9:10), which is also used in that sense in Exodus 
4:21 7:93 11:9, 10; Joel 3:3; Psalms 105:5; 1 Chronicles 16:12; and 
11 Chronicles 32:24, 31. Certain cultic institutions or sacred 
objects came to be regarded as “signs” commemorating di- 
vine actions in the past and containing a lesson for successive 
generations. Among these “signs” are the unleavened bread 
(Ex. 13:9), the dedication of the firstborn male (Ex. 13:16), 
the Sabbath (Ex. 31:13, 17; Ezek. 20:12, 20), the teaching of 
the Shema (Deut. 6:8; cf. 11:18), the originally ritual maledic- 
tions, characterized also as “portents,’ which are referred to in 
Deuteronomy 28:46, the censers that were converted into an 
overlaying of the altar (Num. 17:3), Aaron’s rod (Num. 17:25), 
the twelve stones in the Jordan (Josh. 4:6), and the sanctuar- 
ies of the Lord in Egypt (Isa. 19:20; cf. 66:19), such as that of 
Elephantine, which were probably inspired by the Israelite 
places of worship. In the Priestly tradition of the Pentateuch, 
the rainbow (Gen. 9:12, 13, 17) and circumcision (Gen. 17:11) 
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are called “signs of the covenant,” ‘ot berit, because they are 
guarantees of a covenant. The sun, moon, and stars are con- 
sidered divine “signs both for festivals and for seasons and 
years” (Gen. 1:14; cf. Ps. 65:9). 

In the prophetic books a “sign” (Isa. 8:18; 20:3, Ezek. 4:3) 
or “portent” (Ezek. 12:6, 11:24, 27; cf. Zech. 3:8) can also re- 
fer to a symbolic act or symbolic behavior. A number of such 
“symbolic acts,’ described or actually performed by the proph- 
ets, are recorded in the Bible. For instance, Hosea symbolized 
Israel's relation to the Lord in an unhappy marriage to an un- 
faithful wife (Hos. 1-3; but see *Hosea), and he named his 
children Lo-Ruhamah (“Not-Loved”) and Lo-Ammi (“Not- 
My-People”) to express the fate of the people (Hos. 1:6-9, cf. 
2:3, 25). Isaiah used the same method and called his children 
by names such as Shear-Jashub (“A remnant shall return’; Isa. 
7:3) and Maher-shalal-hash-baz (“Speed-Spoil-Hasten-Plun- 
der”; Isa. 8:1-4). Thus he could say: “the sons whom the Lord 
has given me are signs and portents in Israel” (Isa. 8:18). He 
himself went “naked and barefoot... as a sign and a portent 
to Egypt and Cush” (Isa. 20:3). Other acts of this type are Ahi- 
jah the Shilonite’s tearing his garment into 12 pieces and giv- 
ing ten to Jeroboam to symbolize the partition of Solomon's 
kingdom (1 Kings 11:29-31), and Zedekiah son of Chenaanah’s 
butting with horns to show that the king of Israel would gore 
the Syrians with horns of iron (1 Kings 22:11). Such symbolic 
actions are particularly common in Jeremiah and Ezekiel. 
For instance, Jeremiah shattered an earthen vessel in front of 
the people (Jer. 9:10-11) in order to symbolize in a concrete 
manner the destruction of Jerusalem. On another occasion, 
he carried a yoke to show that the yoke of Babylon would be 
placed upon Judah and its allies (ibid. 27-28). Ezekiel acted out 
the siege of Jerusalem (Ezek. 4:1-3) and the deportation (ibid. 
12:1-16), thus becoming himself a “sign” (ibid. 4:3) and a “por- 
tent” (ibid. 12:6, 11) for the Israelites. And when the prophet 
lost his wife, the Lord forbade him to observe the rituals of 
mourning (ibid. 24:15-24) in order to serve as a sign for the 
people (24:24, 27). As noted by Nahmanides in the 13'* cen- 
tury (commentary on Gen. 12:6) and stressed by moderns like 
G. Fohrer, such actions symbolizing future developments are 
quasi-magical and serve to bring these events about. 

The “symbolic acts” of the prophets are only one particu- 
lar form of symbolism found in the Bible. Many of the Israelite 
symbols are similar to those of other Near Eastern peoples. In 
fact, the origins of army, civil, and religious forms which ex- 
pressed themselves in symbols are the same throughout the 
Near East. For instance, the impressive symbolic ceremony 
connected with contracting a covenant is found in Mesopo- 
tamia, Syria, and Israel: An animal was killed and dismem- 
bered, and the partners in the covenant walked between the 
pieces to show that they invoked a similar doom of destruction 
upon themselves if they proved unfaithful to their oath (Gen. 
15; Jer. 34:18-19). The verbal agreement was thus accompanied 
by a symbolic act which produced a profound and lasting im- 
pression on the mind, and indicated to both parties the fate 
they would deserve in case they violated the agreement. A 
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similar symbolic gesture is found in Deuteronomy 21:4: The 
calf’s neck was broken to call for the same fate upon the un- 
known murderer, while the elders of the city, by washing their 
hands (Deut. 21:6; cf. Ps. 26:6; 73:13), indicated symbolically 
that the city was free of guilt. It was believed that these sym- 
bolic actions were being executed in the presence of the deity 
who served as a witness and a guarantor of their permanent 
value. Therefore, lifting up the hand toward heaven and call- 
ing upon the authority of the deity was also a symbol used 
in taking an oath (Gen. 14:22; Deut. 32:40; cf. Ex. 6:8; Num. 
14:30; Neh. 9:15, et al.). 

In the realm of profane symbols, the giving of the hand 
showed that a relationship was established between two per- 
sons (11 Kings 10:15; Ezek. 17:18). By having a person sit at 
one’s right hand one showed a willingness to share authority 
with him (1 Kings 2:19; Ps. 110:1), while by laying one’s hand 
on a person, one symbolized the transference of power from 
one party to another (Num. 27:15-23). Similarly, blessing is 
conveyed, and sin transferred, by laying on of hands (Gen. 
48:14; Lev. 16:21). Burial and mourning customs involved nu- 
merous symbolic actions. The mourner, for instance, dem- 
onstrated his sorrow by lacerating his body and cutting his 
hair (Jer. 7:29; 16:6; 41:5; 48:37-38; Ezek. 27:31; Amos 8:10; 
cf. Lev. 19:27-28; Deut. 14:1), by rending his clothes (1 Sam. 
4:12: 11 Sam. 1:11-12; 3:31) and girding himself with sackcloth 
(11 Sam. 3:31), by placing ashes upon his head (1 Sam. 4:12; 
Ezek. 27:30), and sitting on the ground (Gen. 23:2-3; Ezek. 
26:16; Lam. 2:10). There were also funeral meals (Jer. 16:7; Hos. 
9:4), originally conceived as a kind of communion with the 
dead which consoled the survivors. The enthronement of the 
king and the exercise of his authority, marriage ceremonies, 
and birth customs also involved different symbolic acts and 
the use of various symbols. However, it was mainly in the do- 
main of the cult that symbols were employed. The worshiper, 
for instance, spread out his hands in prayer toward the deity, 
who was supposed to dwell in heaven or the Temple, to show 
that he desired to obtain divine mercy and help (Ex. 9:29, 33: 
I Kings 8:22, 38, 54; Isa. 1:15; Ps. 28:25 44:21; 63:5; 141:2; Job 11:13; 
Lam. 2:19; Ezra 9:5; 11 Chron. 6:12, 13, 29). Of course, the most 
important religious symbols were the representations of the 
gods, called “ot (“sign’; Ps. 74:4), zelem (“image, statue”; Num. 
33:52; 11 Kings 11:18 = 11 Chron. 23:17; Ezek. 7:20; 16:17; 23:14; 
Amos 5:26), or temunah (“form’; Ex. 20:4; Num. 12:8; Deut. 
4:12, 15, 16, 23, 25; Ps. 17:15; Job 4:16). In fact, the image was 
not merely a symbol of the god whom it represented. Rather, 
the god was supposed to be present within the image or to be 
identical with its essential nature. It is true, of course, that the 
official cult of the 12 tribes and the later Israelite cult in the 
Temple of Jerusalem were aniconic. However, the ark of the 
covenant symbolized God’s presence among His people and 
Judges 17-18 refers to the Danite idol. A frequent appellative 
for the Lord is ‘abbir Ya‘aqov/Yisrael (“Bull of Jacob/Israel”; 
Gen. 49:24; Isa. 1:24;49:26; 60:16; Ps. 132:2, 5) or ‘egel (“Young 
Bull”; Ex. 32:4, 8; 1 Kings 12:28; Neh. 9:18). There is little doubt 
that the ancient Israelites borrowed their bull symbolism from 
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the Canaanites. There is not, of course, a perfect equation be- 
tween the Canaanite and ancient Israelite uses of this symbol- 
ism. For the Israelites, the bull signified power, whereas for 
the Canaanites it was primarily a symbol of sexual potency. It 
should be noted, moreover, that for the Israelites the “young 
bull” symbolized the platform upon which the unseen God 
stood, rather than God himself. 

The lion was regarded as a symbol of strength and sov- 
ereignty. As an emblem of power, it became, most probably 
in the times of David and Solomon, the symbol of the tribe 
of Judah (Gen. 49:9). The figure of the lion is among the few 
which are found on glyptics. There is a carved figure of a 
roaring lion on the seal of “Shema, the servant of Jeroboam” 
(Pritchard, Pictures, 276). Lions also appear, together with 
oxen and cherubim, on the bases of the brass sea in the Tem- 
ple (1 Kings 7:29). The two pillars of Jachin and Boaz (1 Kings 
7:15-22; 11 Chron. 3:15-17) were probably borrowed from the 
two pillars of the temple of Melkart at Tyre. But, in general, 
the various images, cult objects, sacred garments, or rites per- 
formed in the Temple symbolized, at least originally, some 
specific religious conception. Even the cultic *Tabernacle 
erected for the ark and the Temple of Jerusalem, which were 
to the Israelites the visible dwelling places of God, were in- 
tended to symbolize His invisible abode. 

For Talmudic period see *Divination. 
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[Edward Lipinski] 


SIGUENZA, town in the province of Guadalajara, Castile, 
Central Spain. A Jewish community appears to have already 
existed there during the 11 century. In 1124 King *Alfonso v11 
granted to the bishop of Sigiienza the right of jurisdiction over 
the local Jews. Sigiienza was among the towns which pros- 
pered in old Castile in the 13" century. In 1280 a Jew named 
Abraham reached an agreement with the bishop of Sigtienza 
on the digging of salt mines there. The articles of the agree- 
ment indicate the equal rights of Jew and bishop. The mines 
were to become the property of the bishop after four years. 
This method of leasing, in which the bishop provided the 
tools and financed the digging, was also practiced during the 
14" century. The Jewish quarter is mentioned in 1343 as being 
situated in San Vincente Street. Remnants of the synagogue 
have been preserved. The decline of the Castilian communi- 
ties also overtook Sigiienza during the 15"* century. The tax 
paid by the community in 1439 amounted to only 300 mara- 
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nia — 1971: 98; 1986: 160; 2001: 180; Northern Territory — 1971: 
46; 1986: 98; 2001: 149; Australian Capital Territory (Can- 
berra) -1971: 251; 1986: 501; 2001: 529. Within the largest cen- 
ters of Jewish life there are a number of heavily Jewish areas, 
especially Caulfield-East St. Kilda in Melbourne, Bondi-Rand- 
wick and the North Shore in Sydney, and Dianella in Perth. 
By and large, these have been notably stable during the past 
40 years, with few new Jewish areas of heavy settlement es- 
tablished outside them. 

During the past 35 years, Jewish immigration to Australia 
has come from a number of main sources, especially the For- 
mer Soviet Union and South Africa, as well as from a steady 
stream of migrants for normal professional reasons from the 
English-speaking world, particularly Britain, and smaller 
numbers from Israel and elsewhere. Probably the largest sin- 
gle source of recent Jewish immigration to Australia has been 
the Former Soviet Union. An estimated 25,000 Soviet Jews 
have come to Australia since 1970 (many of whom are prob- 
ably not included in the census figures). In 1971, of Australia’s 
total of 62,208 declared Jews, 41.7 percent (25,964) were born 
in Australia, 9,302 (15.0%) in Poland, 5,663 (9.1%) in Britain, 
3,506 (5.6%) in Hungary, 3,303 (5.3%) in Germany, and 3,081 
(5.0%) in Israel and “other Asia.” In 1986, 31,619 (45.8%) of the 
declared Jewish population of 69,088 were born in Australia, 
with the largest foreign-born sources being Poland- 6,663 
(9.6%); Britain — 5,135 (7.49%); the U.S.S.R. — 3,611 (5.2%); and 
South Africa - 3,420 (4.0%). In 2001, 46.4 percent (38,940) 
of Australia’s 83,993 Jews were born in Australia, followed 
by South Africa - 10,473 (12.5%); the former U.S.S.R. - 6,751 
(8.0%); Britain — 4,329 (5.2%); Israel — 3,886 (4.6%); and Po- 
land — 3,838 (4.6%). 

Intermarriage rates among Australian Jews were, by other 
Diaspora standards, extremely low, and declined significantly 
between the 1933 Census and the 1961 Census, consistent 
with the arrival in Australia of the Holocaust survivors, and a 
greater sense of Jewish identity. In 1961, 6.3 percent of Jewish 
wives were married to a non-Jewish husband, and 12.3 per- 
cent of Jewish husbands to a non-Jewish wife. In 1981 (Victo- 
ria and New South Wales only) these figures were respectively 
11.2 percent and 14.0 percent; in 2001, these figures were 11.2 
percent and 15.6 percent. The 2001 statistics were, specifically, 
for women and men married to adherents of another religion. 
Several thousand other Jews were married to spouses giving 
“no religion” or “religion not stated” in response to the cen- 
sus question, many of whom are believed to be Jewish. Ad- 
ditionally, many Jews married to non-Jews are believed to be 
divorced (or widowed) and remarried, often late in life. Inter- 
marriage rates were consistently lower in Victoria than in New 
South Wales, which were in turn lower than in the smaller 
states. It seems reasonable to conclude that Australia, espe- 
cially in its main centers of Jewish life, has managed to avoid 
the disturbing rates of intermarriage found elsewhere in the 
Diaspora, especially the United States. While one can debate 
the reasons for this, observers pointed to the high levels of 
attendance at Jewish day schools and to the fact that in Aus- 
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tralia, unlike the United States and other Diaspora societies, 
university students generally live at home, attending a local 
college, and thus often continue to draw their associational 
networks from among their school friends. 

Australian Jews are, for the most part, situated in the 
upper middle classes, with relatively high income levels and 
socio-economic attainments. Plainly, not all Australian Jews 
share in high income levels, although the community has 
no obvious and well-defined areas of poverty, except among 
recent immigrants and the elderly. As elsewhere in the Di- 
aspora, Australian Jewry contains a disproportionate num- 
ber of elderly persons, with 18.97 percent of those declaring 
themselves to be Jewish by religion in 2001 aged 70 or more, 
compared with 11.51 percent of the whole Australian popula- 
tion. (On the other hand, it should be noted that the Austra- 
lian Jewish percentage of children was not much lower than 
the whole Australian population, with 17.22 percent of Jews 
aged 0-14 in 2001, compared with 21.7 percent of the whole 
Australian population.) 


Community Life 

The great influx of Jewish immigrants rejuvenated community 
life in the 1950s. This trend sharply contrasted with the dimin- 
ishing influence of Jewish communal life and the typical rising 
intermarriage rates of the previous decade. Synagogues, cen- 
ters, and schools sprang up in the suburbs of the capital cities. 
By the end of the 1960s a number of day schools and over 45 
synagogues existed throughout Australia. Brisbane, Adelaide, 
and other communities with small Jewish populations carried 
on religious and Jewish cultural activities. In the new federal 
capital, Canberra, the Jewish community was granted a site 
for a synagogue. An estimated 55-65% of the adult members of 
the communities were members of synagogues, 80% of them 
Orthodox and 20% Liberal. The first Sephardi synagogue was 
established in Sydney in 1962. The congregations’ rabbinical 
courts were located in Melbourne and Sydney. The Orthodox 
congregations in Sydney were organized in the United Syn- 
agogues of New South Wales. All six Liberal congregations, 
which were first introduced in 1935, were affiliated with the 
Australian Union for Progressive Judaism. 

Between 1970 and 2004 the Australian Jewish commu- 
nity grew and developed on the foundations of community 
life which had been, for the most part, laid between about 
1935 and 1955, when the community was transformed by the 
arrival of refugees and migrants from Europe and the insti- 
tutional bases of the community were altered to a consider- 
able extent. The Australian Jewish community has remained 
centered on much the same framework of communal govern- 
ing bodies, synagogues, day schools, and even areas of neigh- 
borhood residency as 40 years earlier. This stability probably 
accounts for its relative success. Australian Jewry remains 
notably pro-Zionist, while Australia’s mainstream political 
culture has been generally favorable to Israel and the West. 
The growth and development of the community which has 
occurred during the past 45 years has generally come by ad- 
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vedis in the old currency, but, in 1491, the annual tax of the 
community amounted to 14,974 maravedis. In 1490 the com- 
munity of Sigiienza was called upon to contribute 206,464 
maravedis toward the redemption of the Jews taken captive in 
Malaga. At the time of the Expulsion of the Jews from Spain 
in 1492, a number of houses which had been owned by Jews 
since 1449 were sold to Christians because of the debts still 
owed by Jews. In 1493 the crown reacted in favor of the Con- 
versos in the townlet and prohibited the use of derogatory 
names against them. In 1496 it was decided to sell the syna- 
gogue and the property attached to it. From that year the no- 
tary of the Inquisition tribunal lived there. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, index; Baer, Urkunden, 2 (1936), 
index; H. Rashdall, Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages (19367), 
104-5; F. Cantera, Sinagogas espariolas (1955), 304-8; Suarez Fernan- 


dez, Documentos, index. 
[Haim Beinart] 


SIHON (Heb. 7179, [71°0), Amorite king of *Heshbon, which 
was a city N.N.E. of Mt. Nebo. According to biblical tradition 
Sihon conquered the territory of Moab, as far as the Arnon 
(Num. 21:26). When the Israelites, on their way from the wil- 
derness to the Promised Land, asked his permission to pass 
through his territory, Sihon refused to grant it, and tried to bar 
their way. A battle took place, with the result that Sihon was 
defeated, his land conquered, and Heshbon destroyed (Num. 
21:21-25; Deut. 2:26-37). An echo of this conquest was pre- 
served in the poem of the “ballad singers” (Num. 21:27-30). 
Scholars differ as to the extent of Sihon’s territory. M. Noth 
(see bibl.) thinks that he controlled only an area surrounding 
Heshbon, and that the boundaries given in Judges 11:22, for 
example, reflect the history of the subsequent Israelite occu- 
pation of the region. Others maintain that Sihon exercised his 
power over various Amorite and Midianite princedoms in the 
southern part of Gilead, from Arnon in the south to Jabbok 
in the north, and from the desert to the Jordan (cf. S. Ahitub, 
in bibl.; Num. 21:21-30; Deut. 2:26-37; Josh. 12:2; 13:21, 25-27; 
Judg. 11:21-22). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Maisler, Untersuchungen, 39-42; M. Noth, 
in: ZAW, 58 (1940-41), 162-70; 60 (1944), 37-41; M. Diman (Haran), 
in: Yediot, 13 (1947), 13-15; S. Yeivin, in: JNES, 9 (1950), 102; R. de Vaux, 
Bible et Orient (1967), 118-27; S. Ahitub, in: EM, 5 (1968), 1017-18. 


SIJILL is an Arabic word which goes back to a Latin origin, 
and appears in a Koranic verse (xXI, 104) where it means 
“a scroll” of documents. In classical Arabic it was used for a 
document that contained the decisions of the kadi, then for a 
collection of such documents, and it hardly changed over the 
ages. As early as the second century of the Hijra a kadi was dis- 
missed for failure to keep the Sijill records of his court prop- 
erly. The keeping of such records became a regular judicial 
procedure, and the need for the correct formulation of such 
documents brought about the emergence of a distinct branch 
of legal literature from the eighth century. In a document from 
the middle of the 13 century in Jerusalem, the kadi points 
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out the formal duty of the court scribe to count all the pages 
of the court proceedings and be their custodian (Jerusalem 
Sijill, Volume 237, page 98). 

Scant references in the contemporary literature, as well 
as an impressive collection of several hundred pages from 
*Mamluk times recently discovered in Jerusalem, attest to 
the ongoing practice of registering court decisions by the ka- 
di. However, it was under the Ottomans that this became sys- 
tematically prevalent throughout the empire; hence, vast col- 
lections of court registers have survived to these days. Major 
towns like *Cairo, *Damascus, *Aleppo, Hamat, and smaller 
ones like Jerusalem, *Jaffa and Nablus, hold depositories of 
long series of bound volumes covering chronologically the 
cases adjudicated by the kadi. 

The sijill of the Shar’i court of Jerusalem consists of more 
than 500 volumes (averaging 500 pages of 28 by 21 cm. mostly) 
of proceedings covering 400 years of Ottoman rule, up until 
the World War 1. It stretches over a wide spectrum of topics: 
Civil and criminal litigations, economic and social matters, 
inheritances and personal status cases, endowments and re- 
ligious practices, demography and topography, architecture 
and buildings, coins and prices, Sultanic decrees and taxation 
orders. Most cases concern the Muslim majority of the popu- 
lation, however, as Christians and Jews, too, came regularly to 
the court, this source is a trove of information on the realities 
of these communities. These registers, which are actually the 
drafts of the court decisions, mirror the precise chronologi- 
cal order in which they were given; hence, the thousands of 
cases concerning the Jews who resided in Jerusalem or visited 
it are inextricably mingled with the rest. They may, however, 
be grouped under the following categories: communal organi- 
zation and institutions (leadership, *Karaites and other inter- 
nal divisions, synagogues, ritual baths, cemeteries, communal 
debts and real estate, pilgrimage, taxation); relations with their 
neighbors (conversion to Islam, dress code, moral and physical 
offenses, wine production, thefts and losses, death); economic 
activities (professions, guild membership, real estate transac- 
tions, leasing and renting, financial transactions, loans and 
debts, waqf religious endowments); legal status (women and 
the family, guardianship, legacies, slaves and maids). The sijill 
thus reveals a totally new perspective for our understanding 
of Jewish life within the Ottoman society: the formal limita- 
tions they were subjected to and the occasional molestations 
they suffered notwithstanding, they enjoyed religious and ad- 
ministrative autonomy and were a constructive element of the 
local society and economy. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: de Blois, Little and Faroghi, “Sidjill in: E1s7, 
9 (1997); R.Y. Ebied and J.L. Young, Some Arabic Legal Documents of 
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ments from al-Haram al-Sharif in Jerusalem (1984); A. Cohen, A World 
Within — Jewish Life as Reflected in Muslim Court Documents from the 
Sijill of Jerusalem (Jewish Quarterly Review Supplement, 1994); idem, 
Jewish Life under Islam (1984); A. Cohen and B. Lewis, Population 
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SIJILMASSA (Sidjelmessa), town in S.W. *Morocco. Since 
the late Middle Ages the region has been called Tafilalet. Si- 
jilmassa was founded in 757 by the Zenata *Berbers. An im- 
portant Jewish community existed there from its inception, 
whose members controlled the gold trade and also carried on 
an extensive commerce as far as *Egypt and *India. In the re- 
gion ancient Jewish tombstones from before the Second Tem- 
ple period survived. The *Fatimid mahdi ‘Ubayd-Allah was 
imprisoned in Sijilmassa in 909 after he had been denounced 
by a Jew. Once he regained his freedom, he seized the throne 
of Ifriqiya (present-day *Tunisia) and had the wealthy Jews of 
Sijilmassa murdered. The Jews who survived, however, rap- 
idly rose to their former economic and social importance. The 
chronicler Abraham Ibn Daud writes that when Sijilmassa 
passed to the Cordoba *Umayyads, its community, like all the 
Jews in the caliphate, was placed under the authority of Jacob 
ibn Jau. Sijilmassa is repeatedly mentioned in traders’ letters 
found in the Cairo *Genizah. The town was a desert port and 
terminal for the caravans going south to the Sudan and east 
via *Kairouan to *Cairo. S.D. *Goitein analyzed Genizah doc- 
uments which illustrated the operation of a Jewish network, 
based on kinship and religious ties, between partners in Al- 
meria, *Fez, and Sijilmassa along the route to *Cairo. 

During the 11 century the Jewish scholars of Sijilmassa 
established contact with the geonim of *Iraq and Erez Israel. 
There are responsa sent by geonim to Sijilmassa. One of them 
was written by Hai Gaon. There is also one responsa collection 
which was sent by a Babylon gaon to Rabbi Joseph ben Am- 
ran, the dayyan of Sijilmassa. During this period new rulers, 
the Zenates, remigrated to the region which, in addition to 
Sijilmassa, consisted of such distant towns with a Jewish ma- 
jority as *Sefrou and Qal‘at Mahdi ben Tawala in the Fazaz 
(Middle Atlas) region. In 1054 the *Almoravides occupied 
Sijilmassa and ravaged all its territories. The Jews shared in 
the suffering, but once their rule was well established the Al- 
moravides ameliorated the Jews situation. A detailed report 
of events in Sijilmassa as recorded from eyewitness refugees 
was found in a letter written in 1148 by Shelomo ha-Kohen 
of Fustat to his father, a native of Sijilmassa who was then in 
*Aden. Students from Sijilmassa traveled to study Torah in 
the academy of Rabbi Joseph Ibn Migash (d. 1141) in the An- 
dalusian city of Lucena. 

In 1145 Sijilmassa allied itself with the *Almohads. A 
short while later, a new governor appointed by this dynasty 
presented the Jews of the town with the alternative of conver- 
sion to *Islam or death. Some 150 Jews preferred to die, while 
the others - led by the dayyan Joseph b. Amram who later re- 
turned to Judaism — converted. One of the town’s scholars, R. 
Judah b. Farhon, succeeded in escaping; he subsequently re- 
turned and became dayyan of the town. He maintained a cor- 
respondence with *Maimonides. Other scholars of Sijilmassa 
include: R. Saadiah b. Isaac, Abu- Yusef b. Mar Yusef who was 
the son of the chief dayyan Rabbi Joseph b. Amram, and R. 
Solomon b. Nathan, a great sage, who edited a prayer book 
in 1203. Another scholar, R. Judah b. Joseph Sijilmassi, lived 
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in Sijilmassa at the close of the 14" century. Toward the end 
of their rule the fanaticism of the Almohads was mitigated, 
and Jews held senior positions in the Marinid economy, for in 
1243/4 the treasurer of Sijilmassa was a Jew by the name of Ibn 
Shalukha. In 1247 King James 1 of Aragon gave a safe-conduct 
to a Jew, a resident of Sijilmassa, inviting him to move together 
with his family “and all the Jews and Jewesses” of Sijilmassa 
to Majorca and Catalonia. After the Merinid occupation Sijil- 
massa’s trade developed considerably. The Jews extended their 
activities to Catalonia, Sicily, and other countries, to which 
large numbers of them also emigrated. The economic life of 
the Jews of Sijilmassa flourished and the Jewish tinsmiths were 
named by the Muslims “Filali, after the city name of Tafilalet, 
and were named “Moroccan” by the European traders. They 
were also manufacturers of carpets, wool blankets and also 
developed the indigo trade. Sijilmassa was destroyed after 
1393 and all traces of the community disappeared. In the sur- 
rounding Tafilalet area many Jewish settlements continued, 
generally living in peace by paying tribute either to the *Ber- 
ber rulers or to the Arab nomads. The Jewish community in 
the region flourished until the massacre in 1492. The expellees 
from *Spain after 1492 did not have any real influence in the 
region of Tafilalet, and the Jewish population did not adopt 
any Spanish or *Fez regulations. Rabbi Hayyim Gagin tells in 
his book Ez Hayyim that in 1526 the Muslim residents of one 
village in Tafilalet region plundered the Jewish residents and 
raped Jewish women. In 1623 Jewish women were captured in 
Tafilalet and sold to Muslims (Ibn Denan, Divrei ha-Yamim 
shel Fez, p. 42). At the beginning of the 18" century Rabbi She- 
lomo Adhan moved from Tafilalet to *Tetuan. 

The capital of the region at that time was Erftd. In the 
last years of the 19" century the English missionary Robert 
Kerr treated a few Jewish patients in Tafilalet. The emissary 
Raphael Makhluf Abraham Khayat visited the Tafilalet region 
in 1836. The Tiberian emissary to Morocco in 1890, Rabbi Eli- 
jah Iluz, was born in Mizgida by Tafilalet in 1860, but grew 
up in Tiberias. Many Jews who escaped from the Jewish quar- 
ter in Tafilalet settled in 1919 in Erfad, while numerous oth- 
ers settled in the Bodinev community and in Algeria. They 
established their synagogue in Erfid. The name Erfid was 
written in Jewish contracts only from 1950. Many Jews con- 
tinued to write the name of Sijilmassa in their contracts. The 
Abihazira family cooperated with the French government of 
the region and helped the French in occupying the area in 
the second decade of the 20 century. The Muslim residents 
took revenge and murdered David Abihazira. In 1942 the local 
French ruler in the little town Gurama, located in the Tafila- 
let region, degraded the Jews and behaved toward them with 
contempt. He obliged them to pay very heavy taxes, to wear 
only simple clothes with black hats and black shoes, forbade 
them to ride horses and forced them to fulfill other *Omar 
covenant restrictions. He also beat Jews who wore a tarbush. 
In 1947 the community of Erfid numbered between 1,000 to 
2,000. The immense Tafilalet area, which had only 6,500 Jews 
(2,898 men and 3,608 women) in 1947, was the source of con- 
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siderable migration to northern Morocco and *Algeria. After 
1948 most of the Jews left the Jewish quarter of Tafilalet and 
immigrated to Israel. According to Professor H.Z. Hirsch- 
berg who visited Tafilalet in the mid-1950s, the community 
of Tafilalet consisted then of the Abihazira academy and the 
O’Haley Yosef Yizhak Talmud Tora (of Chabad). More than 
1,000 Jews lived there, many of whom were merchants. The 
shops were closed on Sabbath. In Risani, built on the ruins of 
Sijilmassa, c. 625 Jews lived in that time. The family Abihazira 
settled in Tafilalet for a few generations. In the responsa of 
Rabbi Jacob Abihazira, who lived in Risani (d. 1880), there 
are relevant historical materials about the local Jewish com- 
munity. This rabbi was the religious leader of the Tafilalet re- 
gion. His synagogue was destroyed by a French bomb in 1933. 
Rabbi Israel Abihazira immigrated to Israel only in the last 
wave of aliyah from Tafilalet in 1964. The wedding minhagim 
in the Erftid community were identified with those of Tafila- 
let until the mid-1950s and based upon them. The marriage, 
divorce and mourning minhagim of Tafilalet were written by 
Shalom Abihazira in his book Meliz Tov (1973). In the com- 
munity, marriage contracts according to the Sijilmassa version 
have survived. In the communities of Erftd and Tafilalet there 
was a special annual ceremony called Huppat Ne‘urim (youth 
wedding) which was conducted in Tafilalet by Rabbi Jacob 
Abihazira. In Tafilalet a special version of the Sharh (the trans- 
lation of the Bible in Morocco) was written. The local sages 
wrote the words which entered the Sharh in Hebrew charac- 
ters according to rules insufficiently crystallized. The commu- 
nity of Erfiid existed from 1917 to 1975. The Jewish cemetery 
in Erfiid is sandy but otherwise well-preserved. The Jewish 
cemetery in the town of Risani is unwalled, facing the walls of 
the town. 
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[David Corcos / Leah Bornstein-Makovetsky (274 ed.)] 


SIKARIKON, a term in tannaitic literature, referring to prop- 
erty, particularly land and slaves, expropriated from Jews by 
the Roman authorities. Most of the relevant laws deal with the 
legal status of such land which has been acquired or which 
one wishes to acquire from the government. The origin of 
the word itself is obscure. Graetz suggests that it is connected 
with the *Sicarii and that the origin of the term is the ius si- 
karikon, so called because the Sicarii not only robbed their 
opponents but expropriated their lands, the name being later 
transferred to the Romans who confiscated the lands of the 
Jews after the destruction of the Temple. There is, however, 
no evidence at all to connect the Sicarii with the expropria- 
tion of land, and furthermore, in the course of time, the rab- 
bis gradually came to recognize the right of the governments 
to expropriate, which was not the case with the Sicarii. Safrai 
also connects it with the ius sikarikon, but he takes the Sicarii 
to be those who defied Hadrian’s decree against circumcision 
and were punished by having their property confiscated. In 
fact, Hadrian’s prohibition of circumcision was based upon the 
statute lex Cornelia de sicarius et veneficis. The term sikarikon 
is used both for the law which annuls the ownership by the ac- 
quirer and for the concept itself, i.e., the expropriation of land 
by the authorities. According to this view the term sikarikon 
was coined during the years preceding the Bar Kokhba War, 
when the edict was decreed. It is possible that the word was 
extended during the early days to cover all political crimes 
against the government. 

The development of the halakhah in the law of sikarikon 
may be noted particularly from the Mishnah. “There was no 
sikarikon in Judea for those killed in the war. From the period 
of those killed in the war there has been sikarikon there. How 
does this law apply? If a man buys a field from the sikarikon, 
and then buys it again from the original owner, his purchase 
is void, but if he buys it first from the original owner and then 
from the sikarikon it is valid.... This was the ruling of the early 
Mishnah. A later bet din laid down, however, that if a man 
buys property from the sikarikon he must pay a quarter to the 
original owner. This, however, is only the case when the origi- 
nal owner is not in a position to buy it himself, but ifhe is, he 
has the right of preemption. Rabbi *Judah ha-Nasi set up a bet 
din, and they decided by vote that, if the property had been in 
the hands of the sikarikon 12 months, whoever purchased it 
acquired the title, but he had to give a quarter of the price to 
the original owner” (Git. 5:6). Upon the identification of “the 
war” referred to in the first part of this Mishnah depends the 
difference of opinion referred to above as to the meaning of 
the term, sikarikon. Graetz (and Gulak) refer it to the Roman 
War, and Safrai to the Bar Kokhba War. The Mishnah notes 
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that the law of sikarikon was cancelled in Judea in the time of 
the war, purchase from the gentile of the confiscated land be- 
ing permitted. The reason for this law is explained in the paral- 
lel passage in the Tosefta: “The rule of sikarikon does not apply 
to Judea, that the country may be populated” (Tosef., Git. 5:1), 
i.e., the motive was to prevent the alienation of land in Judea 
from Jewish ownership. One should note that the distinction 
between Judea and Galilee (which is particularly stressed in 
the Jerusalem Talmud: “The rule of sikarikon always applies 
in Galilee” (TJ, Git. 5:6, 47b)) accords more with the period of 
the Bar Kokhba War than with the Roman War. 

Three successive stages are noted in the development of 
the laws of sikarikon, making it progressively more lenient. 
The last stage in the days of Judah ha-Nasi provides that after 
12 months the owner’s right to his confiscated property lapses, 
the only obligation of the purchaser being to pay a quarter of 
the purchase price to him. One may perceive in these stages 
the results of two processes which had their effect either inde- 
pendently or together: first, the desire to normalize the eco- 
nomic conditions, and second, the gradual but progressive ac- 
knowledgment of Roman authority and its laws, as well as the 
good relations subsisting between the Roman government and 
the Jewish population at the end of the second century. 
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[Ahron Oppenheimer] 


SIKHNIN or SOGANE (Heb. 7°13’0), town in Galilee, 20 sta- 
dia (3 mi.; c. 5 km.) from Arabah (Jos., Life, 265). It was one of 
the places fortified by Josephus during his command in Gali- 
lee in 66 C.E. (Wars, 2:573; Life, 188). Talmudic sources praise 
the fertility of the valley in which it was situated (Bikat Sikh- 
nin; Mid. Tan. 26:9). Several scholars, including R. Judah, R. 
Hanina b. Teradyon, and R. Joshua, are mentioned either as 
residents of or as visitors in Sikhnin. A local synagogue is re- 
ferred to in the Jerusalem Talmud (Meg. 4:5, 75b). In crusader 
times it was a fief known as Zachanin, for which the Teutonic 
order and the Barlais family contended. Remains on the site 
include Roman, Byzantine, and Arab pottery, as well as two 
tombs of venerated Muslims (maqam). It is the present-day 
Sakhnin, an Arab village in Israel, numbering about 7,400 in- 
habitants in 1968 and 22,600 in 2002, 94% of them Muslims. 
In 1995 Sikhnin received municipal status. Its area extends to 
3.7 sq. mi. (9.7 sq. km.). In 2004, the local soccer team, Ihud 
Beni Sikhnin, became the first Arab soccer team to win Isra- 
el’s State Cup. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Klein (ed.), Sefer ha-Yishuv (1939), $.V.; 
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[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


SIKILI, JACOB BEN HANANEL (13*-14* centuries), rabbi 
and author. His surname indicates that the family originated 
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in the island of Sicily. In his youth he traveled widely, seek- 
ing out every available book dealing with the homiletic inter- 
pretation of the Bible. He finally settled in Cordoba in Spain. 
There he began to write the midrashic anthology Talmud 
Torah, on the basis of the mass of material culled from the 
234 books he acquired during his wanderings. At that time 
there was a movement among the Jews of Spain to emigrate 
to Erez Israel. Sikili, too, thought it preferable “to be a beg- 
gar in the Land of Israel having no fixed home, than to live 
permanently in the lands of wicked gentiles, the habitations 
of Edom and Ishmael” (Minhat Bikkurim, Parashat Pekudei). 
In order to fulfill this wish he joined his friend R. Hezekiah. 
On the 20 of Heshvan of 1317, both took a solemn vow to go 
to Erez Israel within not more than two years. They also took 
an oath that they would live jointly for seven years from the 
moment they left Cordova. At the end of two years, after they 
had sold all their possessions and bought provisions for the 
journey, Sikili was prevented from fulfilling his vow as a result 
of a report that Portuguese warships were sailing the seas on 
the instructions of the pope, “to plunder and rob any Jew or 
Mohammedan they met on the sea.” 

Within a few years troubles beset him. Four of his five 
children died, and he attributed his sufferings to the nonful- 
fillment of his vow. He turned to *Asher b. Jehiel, then rabbi 
of Toledo, for permission to travel alone without waiting for 
Hezekiah. Asher wrote giving him the necessary permission 
and he immediately acted upon it. He was in Damascus in 
1324, where in that same year he completed the Talmud Torah 
on the Book of Numbers, and on Deuteronomy in 1337. In 
Damascus, Sikili was one of the most honored members of 
the community, being recognized as a halakhic authority and 
biblical exegete. On the pressing request of the community he 
agreed to expound the meaning of the weekly portion every 
Sabbath afternoon (Minhah; Introduction to Torat ha-Minhah, 
Vienna Ms. 138). He collected these sermons and published 
them under the title Torat ha-Minhah. Sikili paid frequent vis- 
its to Erez Israel, traversing it from end to end. The literary 
fruits of these visits were incorporated in his Sefer ha-Yahas 
in which he mentions “every town and village of Israel and 
the persons buried there.” 

The complete manuscript of Torat ha-Minhah is extant, 
though scattered among various libraries. Extracts from it 
were published in Berakhah Meshulleshet by Abraham Bik 
(1890), and with the Talmud Torah is extensively quoted in 
the Torah Shelemah of M.M. Kasher (19387-_ ). There is a great 
similarity between it and the book of sermons of David b. 
Abraham ha-Nagid (Midrash R. David ha-Nagid, vol. 1, 1964, 
vol. 2, 1968). Similarly the whole of Sikili’s Talmud Torah is ex- 
tant in manuscript, but only extracts of it have been published 
(see bibl.). An excerpt only from the Sefer ha-Yahas, copied 
from an incomplete manuscript by Abraham Zacuto, is in 
Cambridge. Sikili mentions two other books which he wrote, 
Gullat ha-Koteret and Yayin ha-Meshummar. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Poznaniski, in: HHY, 3 (1913), 1-22, 97f., 
idem, in: Festschrift S. Maybaum (1914), 191-208: S.A. Wertheimer, 
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Ozar Midrashim, Kitvei Yad (1913), 64-84 (= Battei Midrashot, 1 
(19507), 139-61); J. Mann, The Bible as Preached and Read in the Syna- 
gogue, 1 (1960), 270-346; 2 (1966), 130-66 (Heb. pt.); E. Straus (Ash- 
tor), Toledot ha-Yehudim be-Mizrayim u-ve-Suryah, 2 (1951), 364-53 
S.H. Kook, Iyyunim u-Mehkarim, 2 (1963), 273-91; Hurwitz, in: Sinai, 
59 (1966), 29-38; Kupfer, in: Kovezg al Yad, 17 (1968), 101ff. 

[Ephraim Kupfer] 


SIKKUTH AND CHIUN (Heb. 1139, }1°3), deities mentioned 
in Amos 5:26 in a warning sermon delivered to the people of 
the Kingdom of Israel, perhaps in Beth-El. Although the vocal- 
ization is modeled after shikkuz (shiqquz, “abomination”), the 
consonantal base suggests a pair of Mesopotamian astral dei- 
ties, as was recognized by E. Shraeder (see bibl.) and others. 

Sikkuth is identified with Sag/k.kud/t (transliterated in a 
Mesopotamian god list as Sa-ak-ku-ut!), an astral deity known 
also from the “An” god list found at Ugarit (originally from 
Nippurian and other Mesopotamian sources, see Weidner, in 
bibl.), where it appears as [d]sag/k.k[ud]/t = [4]s[a]g/k.kud/t 
(Ugaritica, 5 (1969), 214, line 44). (In other “non-Western” 
lists of gods and stars, Sikkuth has recently been identified 
with Ninurta, one of the chief Mesopotamian deities (known 
also in the “West” and sometimes identified with Horon). Sik- 
kuth in Amos is a perfect transliteration of this star deity. Its 
appellation, melekh (Akk. Sarru, “king”), alludes to the high 
rank of this deity, a (translated) classification device known 
from Ugaritic and other sources. This means that in the ritual 
to which Amos alludes Sikkuth is the most important figure. 
Chiun is identified with the Akkadian Kajamdnu (in Akka- 
dian intervocalic m comes to be pronounced like w, and so 
m was often written even for original w), “the steady one” 
(sometimes saa. us), the appellation of the star god Saturn 
(hence Aramaic Kewan, Ar. Kaiwan). This pair of deities ap- 
pears in astrological lists (of celestial observations) and also in 
the “release” (liptur) passage of the expiatory prayer and ritual 
known as Surpu (2:180), among other gods of the night and 
stars: “... SAG. KUD. SAG. US “Immerija [= ilu-wer, mentioned 
in the inscription of Zakir king of *Hamath] release!” This may 
be translated as “may Sakkut, Kajamanu release [from sin]? 
The appellation zalmekhem in Amos denotes the Akkadian 
star-idol Salmu, usually the second participant in the ritual 
of celestial and expiatory prayers (see Speiser, in bibl.). Amos 
warns his listeners to exchange the sacrificial cult with the ac- 
companying sacred music for justice, or they will be exiled, 
along with the images of those deities beyond *Damascus. He 
thus mentions them only in passing, and nothing is learned 
about the details of their cult in Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Schraeder, Die Keilinschriften und das Alte 
Testament (18837), 443; A. Deimel, Pantheon Babylonicum (1914), 231; 
E.E. Weidner, in: AFO, 2 (1924-25), 1-18; 4 (1927), 78; E.A. Speiser, in: 
BASOR, 108 (1947), 5; E. Reinor, in: aro Beiheft, 11 (1958). 

[Pinchas Artzi] 


SILANO (ninth century), one of the first Jewish liturgical 


poets in Italy. Silano is said by *Ahimaaz, in his Sefer Yuhasin 
(= Megillat Ahimaaz), to have been one of the scholars of Ve- 
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nosa in southern Italy. Once an emissary of the Jerusalem 
yeshivah arrived in Venosa, and, as was the custom there, he 
was invited to preach on the Sabbath. Silano translated the ser- 
mon into the vernacular from a written copy prepared by the 
emissary. On reading the translation the emissary was greatly 
distressed by Silanos introduction into the text of facetious 
remarks about the townspeople. After the emissary returned 
to Erez Israel and related what had happened, the scholars of 
the Jerusalem yeshivah excommunicated Silano. When the 
aged Ahimaaz went to Jerusalem he was invited by the schol- 
ars of the yeshivah to act as reader during the Ten Days of 
Penitence. Among the selihot he read was one composed by 
Silano, “Aloh ve-khahesh u-rezoah ve-nahesh (“Cursing and ly- 
ing and murder and sorcery”), in which the heretics (i.e., the 
Karaites), who had begun to increase in number during the 
ninth century, were vigorously attacked. This selihah made a 
strong impression on the scholars, who, when they learned 
the author's identity, decided to revoke the excommunica- 
tion immediately. Another of Silanos selihot, one for the eve 
of Rosh Ha-Shanah, beginning Enkat mesalledekha taal lif- 
nei khisse khevodekha (“The cry of those who praise Thee, to 
Thy throne shall rise”), was published in Lithuanian books of 
selihot. The German mahzor inserted the first stanza of this 
selihah (Enkat mesalledekha...), together with fragments of 
other piyyutim, into the Ne’ilah prayer for the Day of Atone- 
ment. Silanos compositions confirm the assumption that the 
paytanim of Italy were influenced by those of Erez Israel, since 
his style closely resembles that of Eleazar *Kallir, one of the 
early paytanim of Erez Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 455; J. Marcus, 
in: PAAJR, 5 (1934), 85-93; Mann, Texts, 2 (1935), 117; B. Klar (ed.), 
Megillat Ahimaaz (1944), 18f., 67, 153, 161; S. Abramson, in: Sinai, 56 
(1965), 238f. 

[Abraham David] 
SILAS. 

(1) Jewish commander of the fortress of Lysias, in the re- 
gion of Lebanon. The fortress was destroyed by Pompey dur- 
ing his campaign in Syria (63 B.c.E.; Jos. Ant., 14:40). 

(2) A close friend of *Agrippa1 during the latter’s early 
hardships and imprisonment at Rome under Tiberius. When 
Agrippa became king (41 c.£.) Silas was appointed com- 
mander of the entire Judean army. His intimate relations 
with the king, however, eventually brought about his dis- 
missal from office, since his tendency to overemphasize his 
loyalty to Agrippa in the early years was resented in the royal 
court. Silas was relieved of his command and imprisoned. 
Agrippa eventually regretted this harsh treatment and wished 
to release him, but the prisoner, by now obsessed with his 
grievance, declined the offer. After Agrippa’s death (44) Si- 
las was murdered by order of *Herod, king of Chalcis, and 
Helcias, commander of the Judean army (Jos. Ant., 18:204; 
19:299, 317-25, 353). 

(3) A Babylonian soldier in the Jewish ranks at the out- 
set of the war against Rome (66 c.£.). Silas, who had deserted 
to the Jewish forces from the army of *Agrippa 11, later led an 
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SILBER, SAUL 


unsuccessful Jewish attack upon the city of Ashkelon, where 
he was slain (Jos., Wars, 2:520; 3:11, 19). 

(4) Commander of Tiberias appointed by *Josephus. 
When *John of Giscala arrived in the city and appealed to 
the citizens to abandon their allegiance to Josephus, Silas in- 
formed the latter of the impending danger. Josephus there- 
upon marched to Tiberias with a force of 200 men and averted 
the danger (Jos., Wars, 2:616; Life, 89, 90, 272). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schuerer, Hist. 220, 334, n. 11; Klausner, Bayit 
Sheni, 3 (19507), 220; 4 (19507), 293 5 (19517), 160, 181; A. Schalit, 


Koenig Herodes (1969), 9 n. 29. 
[Isaiah Gafni] 


SILBER, SAUL (1881-1946), Orthodox rabbi. Born in Alex- 
andronsky, a small Lithuanian village, Silber grew to become 
a leader in American Zionist Orthodoxy. He attended heder 
until he was 10, then moved with his family to Dvinsk in 
Latvia, where he studied Talmud under Rabbi Yom Tov Lip- 
man and Rabbi Nachum Fefferman. At age 16, Silber joined a 
study group in Lida under Rabbi Isaac Jacob Reines. Reines 
was unique in his belief of the importance of studying secular 
subjects and mastering Jewish history and thought alongside 
Talmud study. He was hugely influential over Silber, who be- 
came a lifelong Zionist dedicated to yeshivah study that in- 
cluded secular subjects. Reines was an early founder of the 
Mizrachi religious Zionist movement, which was established 
in 1902. 

In 1900, at the age of 19, Silber immigrated to America. 
Four years later, he married and started leading congregations 
in Youngstown and Columbus, Ohio. In 1910, Silber accepted 
a pulpit position at one of Chicago’s most prestigious syna- 
gogues, Congregation Anshe Shalom. He may have received 
ordination earlier, but he definitively was granted rabbinic 
ordination by Rabbi Judah L. Gordan in 1921. 

For 35 years, Silber was a role model for Orthodox Jew- 
ish life in Chicago and across the country. Trained in Lithu- 
anian yeshivot, he differed from his peers in his fluent Eng- 
lish, being well-versed in American history, literature and 
culture, and advocating a synthesis of secular and Talmud 
study. He also worked closely with non-Orthodox rabbis on 
communal matters. 

Silber spoke in English and Yiddish from his pulpit, 
which he used as a vehicle for discussing contemporary is- 
sues. He mixed Torah references with secular literature in his 
talks. Silber was actively involved in the Central Relief Com- 
mittee for the Joint Distribution Committee, American Jew- 
ish Congress, Mt. Sinai hospital in Chicago and orphanages 
and senior citizens’ homes. He embodied a - then - new type 
of Orthodox rabbi that influenced the shape and direction of 
American Orthodoxy. 

In his later years, Silber was a prominent member of Miz- 
rachi, attending several World Zionist Congresses abroad. In 
1926, he immigrated to Palestine in hopes of establishing a 
business there in the sale of oranges. Unfortunately, economic 
instability sent him back to Chicago a year later. 
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Silber helped found the Beth Midrash I’Torah yeshivah 
in Chicago, later named the Hebrew Theological College. He 
assumed its presidency in 1921, working closely with Rabbis 
Nissan Jablonski and Chaim Isaac Korb, its roshei yeshiva. 


[Lynne Schreiber (24 ed.)] 


SILBERBERG, MENDEL (1886-1965), U.S. attorney and 
community leader. Silberberg, who was born in Los Angeles, 
practiced law there from 1908. A veteran of World War 1, he 
founded the first American Legion Post in California. He was 
also active in the Jewish War Veterans, which named a post after 
him. He was president of the Jewish Community Council (1953), 
and the Los Angeles Lodge of Bvnai Brith. Silberberg was re- 
garded as an astute and knowledgeable leader in political, com- 
munity, and interfaith matters. He was chairman of the Com- 
munity Relations Committee of the Jewish Federation Council 
for 30 years. He was influential in Republican Party circles. 


[Max Vorspan] 


SILBERBUSCH, DAVID ISAIAH (1854-1936), Hebrew and 
Yiddish editor and short-story writer. Born in Zaleszczyki, 
Galicia, his first work appeared in P. Smolenskin’s weekly Ha- 
Mabbit in 1878. Together with Zevi Eleazar Teller, he published 
a Hebrew monthly Ha-Or in 1882 in Botosani (Romania), 
where he lived until he moved to Vienna after World War 1. 
In 1934 he settled in Palestine. 

One of his stories, Dimat Ashukim (“The Tear of the Op- 
pressed,” 1887), deals with the persecution of Romanian Jews 
in the 1880s. It was one of the first stories in modern Hebrew 
literature to depict the poverty, disgrace, and degeneracy of 
Eastern European life and to suggest that Erez Israel was the 
only solution. His memoirs appeared in Mi-Pinkas Zikhronotai 
(1936) and Mentshen und Gesheenishn (1931). He wrote numer- 
ous short stories. Only one volume of his Ketavim Nivharim 
(“Selected Works,’ 1920) appeared. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Sadan, Avnei Bohan (1951), 23-28; Wax- 


man, Literature, 4 (19607), 150. 
[Gedalyah Elkoshi] 


SILBERFARB, MOSES (1876-1934), political leader and 
writer in Russia. Silberfarb was born in Rovno, and studied 
law. He was one of the founders of the *Vozrozhdeniye group 
and *Jewish Socialist Workers’ Party in Russia (1906), and 
helped to formulate their autonomistic program (see *Autono- 
mism). He was imprisoned several times for political activi- 
ties. After the 1917 Revolution Silberfarb became a leader of 
the *United Jewish Socialist Workers’ Party. He headed the 
Ministry for Jewish Affairs of the Ukrainian Central Rada 
(“council, government”), and drew up a bill on national-per- 
sonal autonomy. Between 1918 and 1920 he headed the Jewish 
People’s University and Cultural League in Kiev. In 1921 he left 
for Warsaw where he continued to be active in Jewish affairs, 
becoming chairman of *orT and active in JEAS (Jewish Emi- 
grant Aid Society) and cysHo (see *Education). In political 
outlook he moved closer to the ideology of the *Bund. Silber- 
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farb wrote articles and books in Yiddish, Russian, and Ger- 
man, including Dos Yidishe Ministerium un di Yidishe Natsio- 
nale Avtonomye in Ukrayne (1919). His collected works were 
published posthumously (2 vols., 1935-37). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 3 (1960), 616-20; O.I. Janowsky, Jews 
and Minority Rights (1898-1919) (1933), 69f., 230-40. 
[Max Wurmbrand] 


SILBERG, MOSHE (1900-1975), Israeli judge and jurist. 
Silberg, born in Skaudvile, Lithuania, studied at the yeshi- 
vot of Kelm, Mir, Slobodka, and Novogrudok. He continued 
his studies at the University of Marburg and took up law at 
Frankfurt University. In 1929 Silberg settled in Palestine and 
taught in Tel Aviv; during this period he also gave public lec- 
tures on Talmud in Tel Aviv. In 1948 he was appointed judge 
of the district court of Tel Aviv and from 1950 to 1970 he was 
on the bench of the Supreme Court of Israel, of which he 
was deputy president from 1965 to 1975. From 1954 to 1969 
he taught law of personal status at the Hebrew University in 
Jerusalem. 

As a member of the Supreme Court, Silberg delivered 
several important decisions on matters of personal status, 
including controversial questions involving the definition 
of the term “*Jew.’ His rulings on other matters cover every 
aspect of law - civil and criminal, public and private - and 
substantially contributed to the development of Israeli case 
law. 

Silberg also wrote extensively on talmudic law and per- 
sonal status. He wrote Ha-Maamad ha-Ishi be-Yisrael (“Per- 
sonal Status in Israel,’ 1957, 1961, supplement 1967); Dienst- 
vertrag und Werkvertrag im Talmudischen Rechte (“Hiring 
and Contracting in Talmudic Law,” 1927); Hok u-Musar ba- 
Mishpat ha-Ivri (“Law and Ethics in the Jewish Legal System” 
1952); and Kakh Darko shel Talmud (Principia Talmudica) 
(1961). The latter appeared in an English translation under 
the title Talmudic Law and the Modern State (1973). In 1964 
he was awarded the Israel Prize. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tidhar, 2 (1947), 1027-28, 14 (1965), 4575; 
Kressel, Leksikon, 1 (1965), 735. 

[Chaim Ivor Goldwater] 


SILBERMANN, ABRAHAM MORITZ (1889-1939), pub- 
lisher, lexicographer, and translator. Born in Hungary, Silber- 
mann was ordained as a rabbi at Berlin Rabbinical Seminary, 
but engaged in publishing and bookselling. In Berlin he is- 
sued the Horeb (photographic) editions of Talmudim and 
Midrashim, while at the same time preparing a Hebrew-Ger- 
man, German-Hebrew dictionary (with S. *Gruenberg, 19227), 
as well as the Hebrew-English-German Talmudic Dictionary 
(with B. Krupnik-Karou, 2 vols., 1927). Silbermann later settled 
in England where, as publishing director of Shapiro, Vallen- 
tine and Co., he produced a translation of Rashi’s Pentateuch 
commentary (with M. Rosenbaum, 5 vols., 1929-34), which 
did much to familiarize English-speaking Jews with this clas- 
sic. Also popular was his Children’s Haggadah (with A.S. Su- 
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SILBERNER, EDMUND 


per; 1933, 1954*). His last work was the one-volume Vallentine’s 
Jewish Encyclopedia, which he edited in collaboration with 
A.M. *Hyamson (1938). 


SILBERMANN, ALPHONS (1909-2000), German lawyer, 
sociologist, and musicologist. Born in Cologne, Silbermann 
was music critic of the Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant from 
1933. He escaped the Nazi regime, fleeing through Holland and 
France and reaching Australia in 1937. Silbermann became a 
lecturer at the State Conservatory of Music in Sydney. From 
1952 he was director of socio-musical research at the French 
broadcasting service in Paris. In 1959 Silbermann returned 
to Germany as professor at the University of Cologne. His 
numerous publications dealing with sociology, music educa- 
tion, and music therapy (among other topics), include Intro- 
duction a une sociologie de la musique (1955); Wovon lebt die 
Musik? (1957, translated into several languages); Das imagin- 
aere Tagebuch des Herrn Jacques Offenbach (1960, 1991); “Zur 
Neubelebung der Soziologie der Kunste,’ in Hamburger-Jah- 
rbuch-fuer-Musikwissenschaft (9 (1986), 67-85); “Zum Ein- 
fluss deutschsprachiger Emigranten auf das Musikleben Aus- 
traliens,’ in Zu den Antipoden vertrieben: Das Australien-Exil 
deutschsprachiger Musiker. (2000), 112-117. He also partici- 
pated in several publications on Judaism, including Deutsche 
Juden heute. Mit Beitrdgen von Robert Neumann, Alphons Sil- 
bermann, Ludwig Marcuse, Hermann Kesten (1975). In 1989 
a special publication was dedicated to him: Kunst- Kommu- 
nikation-Kultur: Festschrift zum 80. Geburtstag von Alphons 
Silbermann. 

His autobiography Verwandlungen (1989) is written with 
the wit and candor that made him admired and honored by 
his students and colleagues. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Chase, “American Musicology and the 
Social Sciences,” in: Perspectives in Musicology (1972), 202-20; E.K. 
Scheuch, “In Memoriam Alphons Silbermann (1909-2000), in: Com- 
munications, 25:2 (2000), 210-224. 


[Naama Ramot (24 ed.)] 


SILBERNER, EDMUND (1910-1985), Israeli economist and 
historian. Silberner was born in Borislav, Poland. He taught 
at Geneva University during 1939-41. After teaching in the 
US. at Princeton University from 1946 to 1950, Silberner im- 
migrated to Israel and joined the faculty of the Hebrew Uni- 
versity (1951), where he was appointed professor of economics 
in 1956. Silberner’s main work was an analysis of the relation- 
ship between European socialism and the Jewish people, with 
a special interest in Moses *Hess, the Jewish socialist who 
turned proto-Zionist. 

Silberner published a bibliography on Hess (1958); ed- 
ited his correspondence (1959); and wrote the comprehensive 
Moses Hess; Geschichte seines Lebens (1966). Of particular im- 
portance among Silberner’s other works is Ha-Sozyalism ha- 
Maaravi u-Sheelat ha- Yehudim (“Western European Socialism 
and the Jewish Problem’; 1955). 


[Michael A. Meyer] 
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SILBERSCHLAG, EISIG 


SILBERSCHLAG, EISIG (1903-1988), Hebrew poet and 
critic. He grew up ina hasidic home in Metri, Galicia, migrated 
to the US., studied at the University of Vienna, and returned 
to the U.S. He was professor in Hebrew literature at the He- 
brew Teachers College in Boston, and was its dean from 1948 
to 1968. He published poems in Hadoar, Ha-Tekufah, and other 
Hebrew journals. The life-loving quality of his verse - mainly 
influenced by Tchernichovsky and Rilke - is evident in Ha- 
Raz ha-Hasidi and Yerushat Beit Abba. Silberschlag also wrote 
critical prose in Hebrew and English, and translated several 
comedies by Aristophanes. His poems were collected in Bi- 
Shevilim Bodedim (1931) and Aleh Olam be-Shir (1946). 

His book Saul Tschernichowsky - Poet of Revolt was pub- 
lished in 1969. Other works include: Mi-Pi Kushim, Sheva 
Panim le-Havvah, and Tehiyyah u-Tehiyyah ba-Shirah (1938), a 
book of essays; Yehudah Halevi (1925), an epic poem; Bi- Ymei 
Isabella (1941), a collection of plays; Sefer Turov, edited with 
Y. Twersky; and Ha-Tekufah (vols. 30-31, 32-33), edited with 
A. Zeitlin. He translated the love songs of Paulus Silentiarius 
(1945, 1962”) and Berenica by Karl de Haas (1945). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Epstein, Soferim Ivrim ba-Amerikah 
(1953), 209-28; M. Ribalow, Ketavim u-Megillot (1942), 224-9; Wax- 
man, Literature, 4 (1960), 1255ff.; 5 (1960), 194 ff. 

[Jerucham Tolkes] 


SILBERSTEIN, DAVID JUDAH LEIB (d. 1884), Hungar- 
ian rabbi. Silberstein was born in Bonyhad and studied under 
Meir Ash in Ungvar (Uzhorod). He served in several commu- 
nities: Ujhely (Satoraljaujhely), Senta (Vojvodina), and Vacz 
near Budapest. He also lived in Jerusalem for eight years be- 
tween 1859 and 1867. He was the author of the Shevilei David 
(1863), on the Pentateuch, and four volumes with the same 
name (1862-1880) on the four sections of the Shulhan Arukh. 
He was in communication with the outstanding contemporary 
Hungarian scholars, among others, Moses Schick, Abraham 
Judah ha-Kohen Schwartz, Menahem Mendel Baneth, and 
Amram Blum. He died in Vacz. His son ISAIAH (1857-1930) 
was two years old when his father went to Jerusalem, and he 
returned with him to Hungary. At first he was a cloth mer- 
chant but in 1884 became rabbi of Vacz. He was the author of 
Maasai le-Melekh (2 vols., 1913-30), on the Mishneh Torah of 
Maimonides. He was a critic for the literary periodical Tel- 
Talpiyyot issued in Vacz under the editorship of David Zevi 
Katzburg, in which, in 1904, he expressed his opposition to 
Zionism and the Mizrachi, although at the same time he sup- 
ported the old yishuv in Jerusalem. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: ON DAVID JUDAH LEIB: P.Z. Schwartz, Shem 
ha-Gedolim me-Erez Hagar, 1 (1913), 26a:50; A. Stern, Melizei Esh al 
Hodesh Sivan (19627), 147:185; Magyar Rabbik, 3 (1906), 6f. ON ISA- 
1AH: N. Ben-Menahem, Mi-Sifrut Yisrael be-Ungaryah (1958), 65f.; 
Turei Yeshurun, 3:14 (1971). 

[Naphtali Ben-Menahem] 


SILBERSTEIN, SOLOMON JOSEPH (1845-2), Russian 
poet and philosopher. Silberstein was born in Kovno. At the 
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age of 19 he received rabbinical authorization from a number 
of rabbis in the provinces of Kovno and Vilna. He practiced 
as a rabbi in Dershunisok, Kovno, in 1867-68, and later emi- 
grated to the U.S. He developed a system of natural theology 
based on the Mosaic, and the rabbinic and talmudic law as 
natural theology. 

Silberstein wrote the following works: Gelui Einayim 
(1881), poems; Ha-Dat ve-ha Torah (1887); Mezi’ut Yehovah 
ve-ha-Olam (1893); The Universe and its Evolution (1891); 
General Laws of Nature (1894); The Disclosures of the Univer- 
sal Mysteries (1896); and The Jewish Problem and Theology in 
General (1904). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: AJYB, 6 (1904), 187-8. 


SILBERSTEIN-OTVOS, ADOLF (1845-99), Hungarian 
editor and author. Born in Budapest, from 1870 Silberstein- 
Otvés was editor, for a short period, of the German-language 
newspaper Temesvdrer Zeitung, and later worked for the Pester 
Journal, Pester Lloyd, and Ungarischer Lloyd. He translated the 
novels of Jokai and Mikszath into German, and wrote studies 
of Aristotle and Gottschall. Much of his own best writing ap- 
peared in feuilleton form. His books include Philosophische 
Briefe an eine Frau (1878) and Im Strome der Zeit (4 vols.; 
1894-1905). In Hungarian he wrote Egy pesti Don Juan (“A 
Don Juan of Budapest,’ 1885). 


SILESIA (Czech Slezsko; Ger. Schlesien; Pol. Slask), region 
in E. central Europe. The earliest documentary evidence for 
the presence of Jews in Silesia dates from the 12" century. The 
first settlers whose names are known owned land near *Bre- 
slau; among those who arrived in this period were refugees 
from the *Crusades. Intensive economic development of the 
region and its consequent need for money brought about a 
Jewish monopoly in moneylending. Jewish immigration from 
Germany throughout the 13" and 14* centuries significantly 
increased the population and numbers of Jewish communi- 
ties. Though synodal legislation in Breslau in 1267 sought 
to limit their contacts with Christians, a privilege of Duke 
Henry Iv in 1270 granted them a measure of autonomy as 
well as physical protection. Over the course of five centuries, 
more than 50 Jewish communities were established in Silesia, 
the largest in Breslau, Brieg (*Brzeg), Glatz, *Glogau, Goer- 
litz, *Liegnitz, and *Schweidnitz. Their economic activities 
were productive for the region but nonetheless they helped 
generate hatred of Jews within the Christian community. A 
series of fires in Breslau in 1349 and 1360 were blamed on the 
Jews, and they suffered accordingly. Persecution similarly af- 
flicted Jews during 1362 in Brieg (Brzeg), Guhrau (Gora), 
Laehn (Wlen), Loewenberg (Lwowek Slaski), and Neisse. In 
the mid-14" century, jurisdiction over the Jews had shifted to 
the municipalities, a development that stimulated persecution 
and frequent expulsions. The community produced a number 
of significant scholars in the period, among them R. Jacob b. 
Judah *Weil and R. David of Schweidnitz. Both the *Hussite 
Wars and the preaching of John *Capistrano took their toll 
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of Jewish communities; as a result of the latter’s preaching, 
the expulsion of the Jews of Breslau, as well as those of Lieg- 
nitz and Schweidnitz, took place in 1453 in connection with a 
trial for desecrating the *Host. By the end of the 15" century 
there were no Jews in nearly all of Middle and Lower Silesia. 
In accord with a royal edict of 1582, Jews were also forced to 
leave Upper Silesia. Only Jews in Glogau (Lower Silesia) and 
in *Zuelz (Upper Silesia) survived the expulsion, and later on 
formed the nucleus of the reconstituted Jewish communities 
of Silesia. Among the significant scholars of the 16" century 
was R. Benjamin of Silesia, a student of Solomon *Luria and 
author of Masat Binyamin. 

In the 17 century, Jews began to arrive in Silesia once 
more. After the Thirty Years’ War (1618-48) and following 
the *Chmielnicki massacres in Poland (1648), many Jews fled 
westward; some settled in Silesia where, in the main, they 
were proprietors of country taverns. By 1700 there were ap- 
proximately 200 Jewish families in Silesia, the greater part of 
whom lived in Glogau and Zuelz (Bialb), while the rest were 
on the land; some families lived in Breslau and its suburbs, 
despite extreme opposition from the local citizens. In 1713 the 
Austrian government introduced a Toleranzsteuer (“tolerance 
tax”) for Silesian Jews. In 1737 there were about 800 such tax- 
payers in Silesia, in addition to those who, like the Jews of 
Glogau and Zuelz, were exempt from this tax. After the an- 
nexation of Silesia by Prussia (1742) there were 1,100 Jewish 
families in 1751, who were organized in four communities — 
the Glogau community, the Zuelz community, the Silesian 
*Landesjudenschaft, and the Breslau community, founded in 
1744. While the Glogauer and Zuelz communities were led by 
rabbis, the rabbinate of Breslau was united with the Landes- 
judenschaft. Notable among the Landesrabbiner of this period 
were Baruch b. Reuben *Gomperz (1733-54) and Joseph Jonas 
Fraenkel (1754-93). From the end of the 17" century a Jewish 
printing press operated in *Dyhernfurth, where the Talmud 
was published. 

Economically, Silesian Jewry consisted of three groups: 
the “Landjuden, who earned their living as lessees and *ped- 
dlers; the traders and merchants of Breslau, Glogau and Zu- 
elz; and the privileged class, the wealthiest and most respected 
group who by their participation in supplying war materials 
and in the development of manufacture and industry obtained 
great wealth and at the same time earned the respect of the 
authorities. This group was also culturally the most advanced. 
Due to their wealth and influence, despite being a small mi- 
nority, they occupied leading positions within Silesian Jewry 
long before the emancipation period. From their ranks came 
the pioneers of emancipation. In the midst of the internal 
struggle between traditionalists and proponents of enlight- 
enment, the Prussian edict of March 11, 1812 gave Silesian 
Jews freedom on the economic and personal level. This law 
helped Jews even though (as in the rest of Prussia) they found 
difficulty in following crafts because of the opposition by the 
guilds. Appointment as a government official was difficult be- 
cause of the unofficial religious barrier, which allowed only 
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baptized Jews to be given such positions. A census of occupa- 
tions in 1852 showed that for about 50% the major source of 
income was commerce, while 10% were to be found in skilled 
trades, and another 10% in the managing of inns. This division 
remained fairly unchanged even when Jews could participate 
in the newly established Silesian industries. On the other hand, 
the legal position of the Jewish communities, which in 1812 
had lost their hegemony, changed. On the basis of the Prus- 
sian laws of July 23, 1847, 55 synagogal communities or syna- 
gogal districts were created: ten in the administrative area of 
Breslau, seven in the area of Liegnitz, and 38 in the district of 
Oppeln (*Opole). In 1888 the Jewish communities of Upper 
Silesia combined, while the synagogal communities of Lower 
Silesia, which included the districts of Breslau and Liegnitz, 
combined in 1897. 

With the economic development of the area, the Sile- 
sian Jewish population also increased, from 11,500 in 1803 to 
52,682 in 1880, which also brought about territorial changes. 
The community of Zuelz was displaced by the Upper Silesian 
communities, and Glogau was surpassed by Liegnitz. How- 
ever, the community of Breslau became by far the most im- 
portant in Silesia. Silesian Jewry made important contribu- 
tions to Jewish as well as to German cultural life. Apart from 
famous rabbis and talmudists, there were also Hebrew writ- 
ers and maskilim. For German Jewry the Breslau *Juedisch- 
Theologisches Seminar, founded in 1854, formed a center of 
Jewish culture and learning, as well as a training school for 
Jewish theologians. 

After emancipation Silesian Jewry played an active part 
in the intellectual, cultural, and political life around them. One 
of the first Jewish poets in the German language was Ephraim 
Moses *Kuh (1731-1820) of Breslau, while one of the first Jew- 
ish poetesses in the German language was Esther Gad-Ber- 
nard (1770-1820), who was born in Breslau and was a grand- 
daughter of Hamburg’s chief rabbi, Jonathan *Eybeschuetz. 
Among the best-known modern writers from Silesia are Al- 
fred *Kerr, Max *Tau, and Arnold * Zweig. In Silesia’s scholarly 
life, people of Jewish descent played a prominent role. At the 
University of Breslau there were numerous lecturers of Jewish 
descent, but Jewish professors were very few in number until 
the Weimar Republic. Among these were the historian Jacob 
Caro and the botanist Ferdinand J. *Cohn. In the political 
parties Jews were especially active in the liberal movements. 
They were also prominent in political journalism. One of the 
first leaders of the German trade union movement, Ferdinand 
*Lassalle, was from Breslau. Among the more famous Silesian 
Jews or Silesians of Jewish descent were the Jewish historian 
Heinrich *Graetz, the medical researcher Paul *Ehrlich, the 
chemist Fritz *Haber, and the explorer Emin *Pasha (Edu- 
ard Schnitzer). 

In the 20 century the Silesian Jewish community de- 
clined, numbers falling from 44,000 in 1920 to 34,000 in 1933. 
Under the Geneva convention, Jews were included in the mi- 
nority rights guarantees for Upper Silesia. After the rise of 
Nazism, the Jewish community appealed to the League of Na- 
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tions for aid; as a result their situation was better than that of 
Jewish communities in the rest of Germany. Even so, after 1933 
increased emigration took place (see *Bernheim petition). In 
1939 the number of remaining Jews was only 15,480, most of 
whom became the victims of the Nazi regime. Immediately af- 
ter World War 11, with the incorporation of the whole of Sile- 
sia into Poland, the surviving Jewish partners of mixed mar- 
riages also left Silesia, and no native Jews remained. In their 
stead came Jews from Poland and Russia, numbering about 
52,000, of whom around 10,000 settled in Breslau (now called 
Wroclaw). This newly constituted community made use of the 
Storch synagogue, which had not been destroyed during the 
war. A Yiddish paper also appeared. Jews also settled in other 
Silesian cities, among them Liegnitz (Legnica), Reichenbach 
(Dzierzoniow), and Waldenburg (Walbrzych). With the estab- 
lishment of the State of Israel, many emigrated there. After the 
Six-Day War (1967) the majority of Jews left Silesia. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Brann, Geschichte der Juden in Schlesien 
(1896-1917); idem, Die schlesische Judenheit... (1913), I. Rabin, Vom 
Rechtskampf der Juden in Schlesien (1582-1713) (1927); idem, Beitraege 
zur Rechts-und Wirtschaftsgeschichte der Juden in Schlesien im 18. 
Jahrhundert (1932); M. Krentzberger, Bibliothek und Archiv (1970), 
247-51; Theokratia, Jahrbuch des Institutum Judaicum Delitzschia- 
num (1970), Bibliographie Bernhard Brilling: 191-220; P. Rosenthal, 
Bleter far Geshikhte (1961), 3-26; J. Stone, Regional Guarantees of Mi- 
nority Rights (1933), 35-36, 220-1, 227-33; B. Brilling, in: Zeitschrift 
fuer Ostforschung, 15 (1966), 60-67; idem, in: MB, 11:6 (1947); 13:32 
(1949); M. Rozkowicz, in: Zydowskiego Instytutu Historycznego, 50 
(1964), 91-99; F. Rosenthal, ibid., 34 (1960), 3-27; S. Bronszytejn, 
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[Bernhard Brilling] 


°SILIUS ITALICUS, TIBERIUS CATIUS ASCONIUS 
(26-101), Roman epic poet and public official. He flatters Ves- 
pasian and Titus in referring to their subjugation of Judea, 
which he, like Statius, calls Idumea (Punica 3:599f.). 


[Jacob Petroff] 


SILK (Heb. °v79, meshi). Silk is mentioned once in the Bible 
by Ezekiel (16:10, 13) in his description of the splendid gar- 
ments of the Israelite woman. The commentators identify this 
meshi with silk, and there may be an etymological connection 
between meshi and si, the Chinese word for silk, which may 
also be the origin of shira, shira’in, the word for silk in rabbini- 
cal literature. There is no doubt that Chinese silk was already 
known in Erez Israel during the time of the Mishnah and Tal- 
mud and it is thought to have been brought to the Near East 
after the expeditions of Alexander the Great. In the Talmud 
silk is referred to under various names: paranda, kallakh, mi- 
takhsa, gushkera, and sirkin (Gr. onptkov; Latin, sericum). It 
is possible that these names were connected with the meth- 
ods of weaving the silk, as explained by *Nathan b. Jehiel in 
his Arukh: “Kallakh, gushkera, mitakhsa shira’in, and sirikin 
are all species of shira paranda (i.e., silk, see Shab. 20b) but 
their texture differs, some being woven fine and some thick” 
They may, however, have distinguished between Chinese silk 
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and silk spun by the worms of local moths; a number of spe- 
cies are found in Israel, the largest being the Pachypasa otus 
moth whose worm spins a large cocoon of white threads. The 
silk of this moth was already used by the early Greeks, who 
wove clothes from it. Possibly this is the meshi of Ezekiel, and 
it is apparently the kallakh mentioned in the Mishnah (Shab. 
2:1) among the materials which were not to be used for mak- 
ing the wick for the Sabbath lamp. In ancient times Chinese 
silk was very expensive and only wealthy people could afford 
garments made from it. Even Roman nobles could not afford 
holoserikon, i.e., a garment wholly woven from pure silk, 
and in the main wore hemiserikon, which was half wool or 
linen. The Midrash (Eccl. R. 1:7, no. 9) states that the reward 
of those that love God will be “one day semisirikon garments 
and on the morrow holosirikon, i.e., that their prosperity will 
increase. The cocoons were imported from China and woven 
in Erez Israel, and the mitakhsa is probably this raw cocoon. 
According to the aggadah, R. Joshua b. Hananiah, in order 
to prove that Israel lacked nothing, “brought mitakhsa from 
Gush Halav” (Eccl. R. 2:8, no. 2). In Erez Israel cultivating 
the Chinese silkworm Bombyx mori began only in the Middle 
Ages, after the introduction of the white *mulberry. The ear- 
liest archaeological finds of silk found in Israel are from the 
Byzantine period, with fragments of mixed linen and silk 
found at Nessana; one fragment of pure silk must have been 
imported. Late Byzantine and Early Islamic examples of silk 
are known from Avdat and Nahal Omer. Silk fragments from 
these periods are also known from excavations in Jordan and 
Syria. Medieval examples of silk are known from Qarantal 
Cave 38 (9t-13'" centuries C.E.), and according to the re- 
searcher Orit Shamir they were made by different techniques 
(double-faced tabbies, weft-faced compound twills, and lam- 
pas weaves), and some of these required very sophisticated 
looms. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lewysohn, Zool, 358-9, no. 509; Krauss, 
Tal Arch, 1 (1910), 140-1; ES. Bodenheimer, Animal and Man in 


Bible Lands (1960), 79-80; 137; J. Feliks, Animal World of the Bible 
(1962), 128. 


[Jehuda Feliks / Shimon Gibson (24 ed.)] 


SILKIN, JON (1930-1997), English poet. Born in London, 
the son of a solicitor, Jon Silkin was a nephew of the British 
socialist politician Lewis *Silkin. He was educated at Jewish 
schools, in Wales, and at Dulwich College. At the age of 32, 
in 1962, he took a first-class degree at Leeds University. Silkin 
spent some years as a laborer before turning to the writing of 
poetry. In 1958, he was appointed Fellow in Poetry at Leeds 
University, but spent much of his time editing Stand, an avant- 
garde literary magazine which he had founded in 1957. Silkin’s 
own early books of verse were The Peaceable Kingdom (1954), 
and The Two Freedoms (1958). In The Reordering of the Stones 
(1961) he experimented with a new and extreme terseness of 
language and he began to explore fresh terrain with his se- 
quence of Flower Poems, republished in Nature with Man 
(1965), which reinterpreted familiar plants and flowers in po- 
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ditions and extensions of the institutional framework which 
developed in the c. 1935-55 period rather than through any 
sharp break with the past. For instance, in recent decades, 
Sydney Jewry has become more like Melbourne Jewry in its 
patronage of Jewish day schools and its religious Orthodoxy, 
while most new Jewish immigrants to Australia have chosen 
to live in or near existing Jewish neighborhoods where this 
has been financially possible. There are no signs that this is 
likely to change in the near future. 


Education 

One of the most notable features of the modern Australian 
Jewish community is the extent of its Jewish day school sys- 
tem, which is arguably without parallel in the Diaspora with 
the possible exception of South Africa. In 2004, 15 full-time 
Jewish day schools existed throughout Australia, attended 
by an estimated 60 percent of Australian Jewish children. 
Most of these were founded between 1949 and about 1970, 
although some schools have been established since. In Mel- 
bourne and Sydney, Jewish day schools were established by 
different religious and secular factions within the overall com- 
munity, whose outlook was not, in their view, well-served by 
any existing Jewish school. Eight Jewish day schools exist in 
Melbourne: Mount Scopus (Orthodox Zionist), Bialik (sec- 
ular Zionist), Sholem Aleichem (secular Yiddish), Leibler 
Yavneh (Mizrachi), Adass (non-Lubavitcher Strictly Ortho- 
dox), Yeshivah College (boys Lubavitcher), Beth Rivkah (girls’ 
Lubavitcher), and King David (Liberal Judaism). All take stu- 
dents from ages 5-18 except for Sholem Aleichem, which is 
only a primary school. For many decades, Mount Scopus, the 
oldest of these day schools, was regarded as the largest day 
school in the Diaspora, although in recent years its numbers 
have declined slightly, from about 2,200 students in the 1980s 
to about 1,700 in 2004. Overall, about 6,000 students attend 
these Melbourne day schools. 

In Sydney, there are six Jewish day schools: Moriah (Or- 
thodox), Yeshivah College (Lubavitcher), Yeshivah Girls’ High 
School (Lubavitcher), Masada College (Orthodox, on Sydney’s 
North Shore), Mount Sinai College (Orthodox, in Sydney’s 
south), and Emanuel College (Liberal Judaism). Throughout 
most of the period since the first of these schools, Moriah 
College, was founded in 1951, a lower percentage of Jewish 
students have attended a Jewish day school in Sydney than in 
Melbourne, although the percentage gap has narrowed since 
the 1980s. There are also three Jewish day schools in other Aus- 
tralian cities: Carmel College (Orthodox) in Perth, Western 
Australia; Sinai College in Brisbane; and Massada College, a 
primary school, in Adelaide. 

Jewish children who do not receive a full-time Jewish 
education often attend a Jewish Sunday school or receive tu- 
ition from United Jewish Education Boards which exist in 
Melbourne and Sydney. There have been many concerns that, 
in very recent years, the high cost of education at Jewish day 
schools — in 2004 up to A $20,000 (U.S. $13,000) per year 
for senior students - is driving students into the state sec- 
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tor, although the number of students at Australia’s Jewish day 
schools continues to grow. 

While there has been a growth in Jewish-interest courses 
at the university level in Australia in recent years, these have 
certainly not kept pace with the growth of “Jewish studies” at 
college level in America and elsewhere. Monash University 
in Melbourne and Sydney and New South Wales universities 
do offer sequences in Jewish studies. It should be pointed out 
that courses in Australia last for three years (not four) and are 
more career-oriented than in American institutions of higher 
education. An Australian Association for Jewish Studies was 
founded in 1987. It holds well-attended annual conferences 
and publishes the Australian Journal of Jewish Studies. Hillel 
organizations exist on some campuses. There are also a num- 
ber of kolelim conducted by Orthodox synagogues. It might 
also be noted that Australian Jewish millionaires have been 
notably more reluctant to fund university chairs and research 
compared with their equivalents elsewhere. 


Congregations 

The broadening and extension of the religious bases of Aus- 
tralian Jewish life, which also began in the 1935-55 period, 
has continued into the 21° century. Most Australian Jews who 
are affiliated to a synagogue are Orthodox, with a minority 
as members of Progressive (Liberal) (affiliated to the World 
Union for Progressive Judaism) congregations. Recently, a 
small Conservative (Masorti) movement, unknown before 
the 1990s, has emerged in Melbourne. By 2004, there were 
50 synagogues in Melbourne, 34 of which were Orthodox, of 
which eight were Strictly Orthodox - seven Lubavitcher and 
one Adass, non-Lubavitcher Strictly Orthodox - one Mizra- 
chi, and two Sephardi; the others were mainstream Orthodox 
representing both British United Synagogue and European 
origins. Four Melbourne synagogues were Progressive, one 
Masorti, and one Independent. Another Orthodox synagogue 
also existed in Ballarat, Victoria, about 100 miles (160 km.) 
north of Melbourne. In Sydney, there were 19 synagogues, with 
the same denominational breakdown: three were Progressive, 
two Sephardi, the rest Ashkenazi Orthodox, of which four or 
five were Strictly Orthodox. Two synagogues existed in New 
South Wales outside of Sydney, in Byron Bay and Newcastle. 
Among the smaller states, there were five synagogues (four 
Orthodox, one Progressive) in Perth, Western Australia; five 
in Queensland (two Orthodox, three Progressive); three in 
Tasmania (all Orthodox); as well as both Orthodox and Pro- 
gressive services at the Jewish community center in Canberra. 
There were thus approximately 87 synagogues in Australia in 
2004. Some, especially the Great Synagogue in central Syd- 
ney and the Melbourne Hebrew Congregation near central 
Melbourne, are historically important or architecturally dis- 
tinguished. Both the Orthodox and Progressive movements 
held national rabbinical conferences. Orthodox and Progres- 
sive battei din existed in Melbourne and Sydney, with Mel- 
bourne’s Orthodox Beth Din involved in controversy over its 
structure from the 1990s on. A number of postwar Australian 
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litical or social terms. His Poems, New and Selected appeared 
in 1966. His most celebrated poem is “Death of a Son,’ dedi- 
cated to a one-year-old child who died in a mental hospital. A 
highly individual critic, he was particularly interested in the 
poetry of World War 1, and was an authority on Isaac *Rosen- 
berg. He wrote an interesting book on World War 1 poets, Out 
of Battle (1972), and edited the anthology The Penguin Book 
of First World War Poetry (1979). Silkin lived much of his life 
in Newcastle-upon-Tyne. He visited Israel several times and 
wrote poetry on his Jewish background, which was collected 
in Testament Without Breath (1998). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abse, in: Jewish Quarterly, 13 no.3 (Autumn 
1965), 10-11. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 
[Philip D. Hobsbaum] 


SILKIN, LEWIS, FIRST BARON (1889-1972), British lawyer 
and politician. Born in London, the son of a Hebrew teacher 
and wholesale grocer who had migrated from Lithuania, Silkin 
became a solicitor and then a prominent figure in London lo- 
cal government. He entered Parliament as a Labour member 
in 1936 and from 1945 to 1950 was minister of town and coun- 
try planning in the Labour government of Clement “Attlee. 
In this capacity he piloted major planning legislation through 
Parliament, and was one of the progenitors of Britain's “New 
Towns’ as well as of its national parks system. In 1950 Silkin 
was given a peerage with the title Baron Silkin, and from 1955 
to 1964 was deputy leader of the opposition in the House of 
Lords. He was also active in Jewish affairs as president of the 
Trades Advisory Council, a body protecting Jewish commer- 
cial interests from discrimination, and of the British *Tech- 
nion Committee. 

Two of Silkin’s sons also became prominent in law and 
politics. SAMUEL SILKIN, BARON SILKIN OF DULWICH 
(1918-1988), a barrister educated at Dulwich College and 
Cambridge, was elected a Labour member of Parliament in 
1964 and in 1966 became recorder (i.e., judge) of Bedford. 
Silkin was appointed attorney general in the Labour govern- 
ment after the elections in February 1974, serving until 1976, 
but refused the knighthood which usually goes with the office. 
He retired from the House of Commons in 1983 and was given 
a life peerage. His brother John s1LKIN (1923-1987), who was 
also educated at Dulwich College and Cambridge, and be- 
came a solicitor, was elected a Labour member of Parliament 
in 1963 and appointed parliamentary secretary to the Trea- 
sury and government chief whip in 1966. From 1969 to 1970 
he was minister of building. Silkin was appointed minister for 
planning and local government in the Labour government af- 
ter the elections in February 1974, with a seat in the cabinet, 
and minister of agriculture, fisheries and food in September 
1976, serving until 1979. Generally on the left of the party, he 
was often a strong nationalist and opposed British entry into 
the European Community. In 1979-80 he served as the op- 
position spokesman on industry and during 1980 he became 
the shadow leader of the House of Commons. In November 
1980 Silkin stood for the leadership of the Labour Party but 
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received only limited support, and was also defeated for the 
deputy leadership in 1981. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


[Vivian David Lipman / William D. Rubinstein (2"¢ ed.)] 


SILKINER, BENJAMIN NAHUM (1882-1933), U.S. Hebrew 
poet. Born in Vilkija, Lithuania, Silkiner arrived in 1904 in 
the United States, where he taught Hebrew at a Hebrew el- 
ementary school and Bible at the Teachers Institute of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary in New York, until his death. 
He published several texts for Hebrew schools and, together 
with Israel *Efros and Judah *Even Shemuel (Kaufmann), an 
English-Hebrew dictionary (1929). His translation of Macbeth 
appeared in Warsaw in 1939. In 1913-14 he was also one of the 
editors of the Hebrew periodical Ha-Toren. Silkiner’s main 
contribution to Hebrew literature is his emphasis on American 
themes. In his first book Mul Ohel Timmurah (1910), which is 
an epic poem of the struggles of the American Indian against 
the Spanish conquistadors, he draws his material from Indian 
lore and Spanish colonial history. The poem is included in 
Shirim (1927), a collection of his lyrics and narrative poems. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: B.N. Silkiner Jubilee Volume (1934), incl. 
bibl; A. Epstein, Soferim Ivrim ba-Amerikah, 1 (1952), 31-38; H. 
Bavli, Ruhot Nifgashot (1958), 86-120; E. Silberschlag, in: JBaA, 18 


(1960/61), 66-68. 
[Eisig Silberschlag] 


SILLS, BEVERLY (née Belle Silverman; 1929- ), U.S. so- 
prano singer. Born in New York City, Sills made her first 
public appearance as “Bubbles,” becoming a child radio star 
at the age of three; at six she was singing coloratura soprano 
arias on “Major Bowes’ Capital Family Hour” Giving up ra- 
dio at the age of 12, she began piano lessons with Paolo Gal- 
lico and studied singing with Estelle Liebling (the teacher of 
Galli-Curci). She made her début in opera in 1947 with the 
Philadelphia Civic Opera (Micaéla in Carmen). After joining 
the New York City Opera Company in 1955, she first sang the 
part of Rosalinda in Die Fledermaus; among many other parts, 
she created the title role in Carlisle Floyd’s The Ballad of Baby 
Doe (1956). In 1961, she retired to care for her deaf child, but 
in 1965 was persuaded by Julius *Rudel, director of the com- 
pany, to return to the stage in Offenbach’s Tales of Hoffmann 
in which she sang all three soprano roles. In 1966, during the 
opening season at the Company’s new Lincoln Center opera 
house, she was a much-praised Cleopatra in Handel’s Giulio 
Cesare; and her playing the title role in Massenet’s Manon in 
1968 led several critics to hail her performance, as well as the 
entire production, as the best in New York since World War 11. 
Sills appeared at most of the major American and world opera 
houses, including the Vienna State Opera (1967); the Teatro 
alla Scala, Milan, in Rossini’s seldom performed LAssedio di 
Corinto (1969); the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, in Lu- 
cia di Lammermoor (1970); and the Teatro la Fenice, Venice, as 
Violetta in La Traviata (1972). In all these roles, audiences ad- 
mired her coloratura technique if not always a perfect steadi- 
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ness or sweetness of voice, and she was an excellent actress 
with a warm stage personality. Sills announced that she would 
retire from opera on attaining the age of 50, and after fulfilling 
an assignment to sing at the world premiere of Menotti’s Juana 
La Loca in San Diego in May 1978, she was appointed general 
director of the New York City Opera (1979-89). In June 1980 
she was awarded the Freedom Medal by President Carter and 
in October that year gave her farewell performance. Sills pub- 
lished an autobiography (1987) and became chairperson of 
Lincoln Center for the Performing Arts (1993). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: NG’. 


[Max Loppert / Amnon Shiloah (24 ed.)] 


SILMAN, KADISH YEHUDA LEIB (1880-1937), Hebrew 
writer and satirist. Born near Vilna, Silman taught in Vilna’s 
first Hebrew school in which Hebrew was the language of 
instruction, and later directed a “modern heder” in Gomel. 
In 1907 he immigrated to Palestine and devoted his life to 
teaching, mostly in Jerusalem. He was one of the founders of 
Tel Aviv and of the neighborhood of Bet ha-Kerem in Jeru- 
salem. 

His literary poems, stories, and articles from Palestine 
(his series of newsletters to Haolam under the general title of 
“Mikhtavim el Ah”) became famous. His contribution to the 
fields of popular ballads, poetry, satire, and humor was also 
of importance. His books for children include Shirim la-Am 
(1910); Zimrei Am (folk songs, 1927); Lekhu Nerannenah (70 
folk songs with musical notes, 1928); Mordekhai ve-Haman (a 
play for children, 1934); and Shimon Sevivon (a story, 1937). In 
the field of humor, parody and satire, he published Massekhet 
Bava Tekhnikah (c. 1910) and Shas Erez Yisreeli Katan (a par- 
ody dealing with the language conflict, c. 1913). He also pub- 
lished satiric newspapers for several decades: La- Yehudim (ir- 
regularly between 1909 and 1927) and Aspaklaryah (1920). 


[Getzel Kressel] 


SILOAM (or Shiloah) INSCRIPTION, an inscription found 
in 1880 in the village of Siloam (Arab. Silwan) in Jerusalem. 
It contains six lines engraved on the rock wall of a tunnel 
known as the “Siloam tunnel” which, running through the 
spur of a hill, conveys water from the spring of Gihon to the 
east of the spur into the pool of Siloam to the west. In biblical 
times, the wall of Jerusalem made a southward loop, and the 
pool of Siloam lay within it. The language of the inscription 
is biblical Hebrew and its script is Paleo-Hebraic. It is about 
32. cm. (12 in.) high and 72 cm. (28 in.) long and tells the story 
of the digging of the tunnel, a very respectable engineering 
feat for its day. The purpose of the inscription was apparently 
to commemorate the completion of the excavation by two 
groups of diggers who began working at the same time from 
the two ends of the tunnel until they met. The inscription and 
the tunnel date back to the days of King *Hezekiah of Judah, 
who sealed the springs outside the walls of Jerusalem in order 
to prevent the water from being used by a besieging army. In 
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order to secure the supply of water for the city during the time 
of siege, he diverted the waters of the Gihon spring through 
the tunnel into the city (11 Kings 20:20; 11 Chron. 32:3-4, 30; 
cf. Isa. 22:11). The project was terminated almost certainly 
before 701 B.c.E., the year of Sennacherib’s campaign against 
Judah. In the 19" century, the inscription was cut out of the 
tunnel wall and removed to the Museum of Istanbul (then 
Constantinople). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pritchard, Texts, 321; Pritchard, Pictures, 275, 
744; J. Simons, Jerusalem in the Old Testament (1952), 175-92; Burrows, 
in: ZAW, 70 (1958), 221-7 (Eng.); Stoebe, in: zDPvV, 71 (1955), 124-40; 
Amiran, in: Qadmoniot, 1 (1968), 13-18; Hecker, in: M. Avi-Yonah 
(ed.), Sefer Yerushalayim (1957), 191-218. 
[Bustanay Oded] 


SILVA, ANTONIO JOSE DA (known as “o Judeu”; 1705- 
1739), Portuguese playwright and martyr. Born in Rio de Ja- 
neiro, Brazil, Da Silva was of Converso origin and his family 
secretly remained loyal to Judaism. His father, Joao Mendes da 
Silva (1656-1736), was a prominent poet and lawyer who, until 
his death, managed to maintain the appearance of a faithful 
Catholic; his mother, Lourenca Coutinho, was less compro- 
mising and it was as a result of her deportation to Portugal, 
when she was imprisoned on a Judaizing charge in 1713, that 
Da Silva and his father moved to Lisbon. While a law student 
at the University of Coimbra, he wrote a satire which provided 
the authorities with a pretext for arresting him, and he too was 
charged with Judaizing. Partly crippled by torture, Da Silva 
was eventually penanced and released. He practiced law but 
turned increasingly to writing and swiftly built up a reputation 
as the outstanding Portuguese dramatist of the era. 

A prolific and versatile writer, Anténio da Silva created a 
series of stage satires criticizing the evils of contemporary soci- 
ety. These “comedies,” which range from burlesque and parody 
to puppet show and comic opera and mingle prose dialogue 
with song, include Vida do grande Don Quixote de la Man- 
cha... (1733), Esopaida (1734), Encantos de Medeia (1735), O 
Anfitrido (1736), Variedades de Proteo (1737), and O Precipicio 
de Faetonte (1738). They were popularly known as the works 
of “The Jew” and were performed frequently during and after 
the 1730s. Da Silva’s collected works (2 vols., 1744-46) were 
published anonymously until the end of the 18 century un- 
der the title Theatro comico portuguez. 

In 1737 the playwright, together with his mother and 
newly married wife, was again arrested by the Inquisition. 
The women were released, but Judaizing charges were pressed 
against Da Silva, whose plays had made him many enemies. 
He had, it transpired, undergone circumcision, later joining 
the Franciscan order to divert suspicion from his heretical 
activities. Evidence of Sabbath observance and unorthodox 
fasting was provided by a colored slave girl. Prolonged tor- 
ture failed to break his will and, when a secret court finally 
condemned him, not even the king himself could secure a 
reprieve. In October 1739 Da Silva was garroted and burnt at 
a Lisbon auto-da-fé. His wife, who witnessed his death, did 
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not long survive him. Da Silva's tragic story has inspired sev- 
eral modern writers, including the Portuguese Camilo Castelo 
Branco (author of the novel O Judeu, 1906*), who was himself 
of Marrano origin. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Wolf, Don Antonio José de Silva (Germ., 
1860); Kayserling, Bibl, 101; T. Braga, O Martyr da Inquisigdo portu- 
guesa Antonio José da Silva, O Judeu (1904); G.A. Kohut, Jewish Mar- 
tyrs of the Inquisition in South America (1895), 35-50, 74-87; Roth, 


Marranos, 165-7. 
[Godfrey Edmond Silverman] 


°SILVA, FLAVIUS, Roman commander, conqueror of *Ma- 
sada. Upon the death of Lucilius *Bassus he was sent to sup- 
press the remaining rebels in the Judean desert. With a large 
army he undertook the siege of Masada, despite the enor- 
mous difficulties which he had to overcome in providing for 
his army, which included many non-combatants. After a siege 
lasting several months the fortress was taken. The rebels under 
*Eleazar b. Jair chose to die by their own hands rather than fall 
into the hands of the Romans. Silva returned with his army to 
Caesarea and later became consul in Rome. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Wars 7:252, 275-9, 304-15, 407; Pauly- 
Wissowa, 12 (1909), 2617; Klausner, Bayit Sheni, 5 (19517), 287 ff; 
Schuerer, Gesch, 1 (1901*), 638; Schuerer, Hist, 274, 277. 

[Lea Roth] 


SILVA, JOSHUA DA (d. 1679), English rabbi. Da Silva, who 
was born and trained in Amsterdam, was appointed haham 
of the Sephardi synagogue in London in 1670, serving also as 
hazzan and teacher. His sermons, Discursos Predycaveys (Am- 
sterdam, 1688), published by his widow, contain valuable ma- 
terial for the social history of the Jews in London. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, Mag Bibl, 322; L.D. Barnett (tr.), Li- 
bro de los Acuerdos (Eng., 1931), index; A.M. Hyamson, Sephardim of 


England (1950), 41, 59. Gear Rell 
ecil Ro 


SILVA, RODRIGO MENDEZ (Jacob) DA (1606-c. 1676), 
Marrano historian and genealogist. Mendez was born in Colo- 
rico, Portugal, and later settled in Madrid where he published 
numerous books on various aspects of Spanish history and 
genealogy. The most important was the widely read Catalogo 
real de Esparia. These works led to his appointment as royal 
chronicler (cronista general) at the Spanish court. In 1659 he 
was arrested by the *Inquisition on a charge of Judaizing and 
after prolonged torture was admitted to penance. Later he 
managed to leave the country and take up residence in the 
*ghetto at Venice. There he adopted the name Jacob and was 
circumcised. As a Jew, he is said to have acted inconsistently 
in his beliefs and religious practices. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Caro Baroja, Los judios en la Espafia mod- 
erna y contemporanea (1962), index; C. Roth, in: REJ, 89 (1930), 


222-3. 
[Cecil Roth] 


SILVA, SAMUEL DA (16'+-17"" century), Marrano physi- 
cian. He was born in *Oporto, Portugal, and later went to 
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Hamburg, where he returned to Judaism. His translation into 
Spanish of the section on repentance (Hilkhot Teshuvah) from 
the Mishneh Torah of *Maimonides appeared in Amsterdam in 
1613 under the title Tratado de la Tesuvah o Contricion. Subse- 
quently, having read in manuscript a work by Uriel da *Costa 
critical of the Jewish tradition, da Silva wrote a polemic in re- 
ply entitled Tratado da Immortalidade da Alma (“Treatise on 
the Immortality of the Soul”, Amsterdam, 1623), couched in 
strong language. Da Costa’s Examen das tradicoens Phariseas, 
published in Amsterdam in 1624, was actually a second ver- 
sion of the manuscript that Da Silva had seen. In it Da Costa 
replied to the attack and referred to his critic as his “lying 
slanderer” in the subtitle. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. da Silva, Tratado da Immortalidade del 
Alma, ed. by De Jong (1935); Kayserling, Bibl, 40, 102; Brugmans- 
Frank, 517; M. Dos Remedios, Os Judeus Portugueses em Amsterdam 


(1911), 128-33; H. Kellenbenz, Sephardim an der unteren Elbe (1958), 
index; Melkman, in: Studia Rosenthaliana, 1:2 (1967), 24-26 (Eng.). 


SILVER, ABBA (Abraham) HILLEL (1893-1963), U.S. Re- 
form rabbi, Zionist leader. Silver was born in Lithuania and 
immigrated to the United States with his family in 1902. While 
studying at Yeshivat Etz Chaim (later, the Rabbi Yitzhak El- 
chanan Theological Seminary; see *Yeshiva University), he 
founded the Dr. Herzl Zion Club, a Hebrew-speaking group 
which evolved into *Young Judaea, the first Zionist youth or- 
ganization in the U.S. He received a B.A. from the University 
of Cincinnati in 1915 and was ordained the same year at *He- 
brew Union College, where he earned a D.D. in 1925. He was 
awarded an honorary L.D. by (Case) Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, an honorary D.H.L. by Hebrew Union College, and an 
honorary D.H. by the University of Tampa. 

Following ordination, Silver became rabbi of Congrega- 
tion Leshem Shomayim in Wheeling, West Virginia (1915-17). 
In 1917, at the age of 24, and in spite of his outspoken Zionism, 
he became rabbi of The Temple (Congregation Tifereth Israel) 
in Cleveland, Ohio, arguably the largest Reform congregation 
in the country. Committed to the maintenance of basic Jewish 
tradition, he installed a *Sefer Torah in the sanctuary’s empty 
ark and moved the temple's weekly Sabbath worship service 
from Sunday to Saturday. He was instrumental in laying the 
groundwork for replacing the Reform movement's Pittsburgh 
platform with the 1937 Columbus platform. Infused with the 
spirit of the prophets of Israel, he denounced segregation and 
supported the right of labor to organize. He resigned from 
the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce over its anti-union 
policies and was a member of the special state labor commis- 
sion that drafted Ohios first unemployment insurance law. A 
self-appointed defender of the Jewish people, Silver was the 
founder (with Samuel Untermayer, and over the objections of 
some Jewish leaders) of the Non-sectarian Anti-Nazi League 
to Champion Human Rights, which organized a boycott of 
German goods in the 1930s. 

Active in more than 30 local and national organizations, 
Silver was the founding president of the Cleveland Bureau of 
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Jewish Education (1924-32); president of the Cleveland Jew- 
ish Federation (1935-41); national chairman of the board of 
governors of the State of Israel Bonds; national chairman of 
the United Palestine Appeal (1938), and national co-chairman 
of the United Jewish Appeal; president of the *Central Con- 
ference of American Rabbis (1945-47); member of the board 
of governors of *Hebrew University; president of the alumni 
association of Hebrew Union College (1936-37), and chair- 
man of its board of alumni overseers (1952); and president 
(1957-58) and honorary chairman (1945-46) of the *Zionist 
Organization of America. 

A brilliant orator, Silver had the greatest impact and 
made his most important contributions as a founding chair- 
man of the American Zionist Emergency Council (1943-45), 
and later as chairman of the American section of the Jewish 
Agency (1946-49). With the outbreak of World War 11, he saw 
the opportunity to achieve the goal of a Jewish state. Perceiv- 
ing that the postwar influence of the United States would be 
decisive, and winning the support of its people and govern- 
ment crucial, he (together with Stephen S. *Wise, although 
the two frequently clashed) succeeded beyond expectations 
in mobilizing public opinion, both Jewish and non-Jewish, on 
behalf of the Zionist cause. His public and private eloquence 
resulted in the passage of Congressional resolutions favoring 
the establishment of a Jewish Commonwealth, as well as in 
commitments of support enunciated in the Republican and 
Democratic Party platforms. The high point of his Zionist 
leadership came on May 8, 1947, when he presented the case 
for an independent Jewish state before the General Assembly 
of the United Nations, which passed the Partition Resolu- 
tion on November 29 of that year, establishing the legal ba- 
sis for the creation of the state of Israel. He returned again to 
the United Nations in May 1948 to announce that Israel had 
declared itself an independent state. It has been speculated 
that, had Chaim Weizmann not become the first president 
of Israel, Silver - widely considered one of the architects of 
modern Israel —- might have been selected for that position. 
In 1950, a poll conducted by the National Jewish Post named 
him the leading figure of American Jewry. In 1952, he gave 
the benediction at the inauguration of President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. 

Although internal rivalries led Silver to leave his off- 
cial posts in Zionist organizations, he constantly responded 
to appeals for his service in fundraising or for the use of his 
enormous prestige on behalf of Israel. Back in Ohio, he op- 
posed a 1958 “right-to-work” amendment to the state’s con- 
stitution. He was the recipient of many awards, including the 
Medal of Merit from the Jewish War Veterans (1951), the Na- 
tional Human Relations Award of the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, and the Louis Brandeis Award of the 
American Zionist Council. The village Kefar Silver in Israel 
was named after him. 

Silver’s major books are A History of Messianic Specula- 
tion in Israel (1927), The Democratic Impulse in Jewish History 
(1928), Religion in a Changing World (1931), Vision and Victory 
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(1949), Where Judaism Differed (1956), Moses and the Original 
Torah (1961), and Therefore Choose Life (1967), a selection of 
his sermons, addresses and writings (edited by H. Weiner). 
Silver died in his 45" year as rabbi of The Temple and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Daniel Jeremy *Silver. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.W. Zweig, J.D. Sarna, and M.A. Rader, 
Abba Hillel Silver and American Zionism (1977); M.L. Raphael, Abba 
Hillel Silver: A Profile in American Judaism (1989). 


[Bezalel Gordon (2™4 ed.)] 


SILVER, DANIEL JEREMY (1928-1989), U.S. Reform rabbi. 
Daniel Jeremy Silver was the son of Abba Hillel *Silver (1893- 
1963). Born in Cleveland, Ohio, he was educated at Harvard 
University, received his rabbinical ordination from Hebrew 
Union College, and a doctoral degree at the University of Chi- 
cago. His first pulpit was Congregation Beth Torah in Chicago. 
In 1956 he became the associate rabbi at The Temple-Tifereth 
Israel in Cleveland, Ohio, where his father had been in service 
since 1917. Upon his father’s death in 1963, Silver became the 
senior rabbi, where he remained until his own death in 1989. 

Silver was an active participant in local Jewish and secu- 
lar affairs. He was appointed to chair a committee of the May- 
ors Commission on the Crisis in Welfare and served as vice 
president of the Cleveland Museum of Art; he taught Judaism 
at Cleveland State University and Case Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, chaired the Congregational Plenum, and was active in 
the Jewish Community Federation of Cleveland. Nationally, he 
held leadership roles in the Reform movement's Central Con- 
ference of American Rabbis and edited the movement's jour- 
nal for ten years. He was the president of the National Foun- 
dation for Jewish Culture and chaired its Academic Advisory 
Council. He wrote Maimonidean Criticism and Maimonidean 
Controversy, 1180-1240 (1965); A History of Judaism: Volume 1, 
From Abraham to Maimonides (1974); Images of Moses (1982); 
and The Story of Scripture, published posthumously in 1990. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: MS. 4850 Daniel Jeremy Silver Papers, Western 
Reserve Historical Society, Cleveland, Ohio.; “Daniel J. Silver, 61, Rabbi 
and an Author, in: New York Times (December 21, 1989), p. 20. 


[Bezalel Gordon (24 ed.)] 


SILVER, EDWARD S. (1898-1974), U.S. lawyer. Born in New 
York, Silver served as secretary to Felix *Frankfurter when the 
latter was a professor at Harvard. He began his career of public 
service in 1929, when he joined the staff of the U.S. Attorney 
in New York. He served as Commissioner of the Alien Enemy 
Hearing Board, and in 1946 became District Attorney of Kings 
County, a position he held for ten years. In 1964 he was elected 
Kings County Surrogate, and from 1969 until the time of his 
death he was a member of the State Commission of Investi- 
gation. He was widely known for his work against crime and 
for prosecution of criminals and racketeers. Silver was active 
in many Jewish organizations, among them the Israel Bonds 
Drive, of which he was chairman of the New York campaign, 
and was president of the National Council of Young Israel. 
[Milton Ridvas Konvitz (2™4 ed.)] 
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SILVER, ELIEZER (1882-1968), rabbi and Orthodox Jew- 
ish leader. Born in Abel, Kovno province, Lithuania, Silver 
early achieved recognition for his unusual scholarly abili- 
ties. He studied under *Meir Simhah ha-Kohen and Joseph 
*Rozin of Dvinsk, Hayyim Ozer *Grodzinski of Vilna, and 
Hayyim *Soloveichik of Brest-Litovsk. Silver immigrated 
to the United States in 1907 and became the rabbi of united 
Orthodox congregations in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; Spring- 
field, Massachusetts (1925); and Cincinnati, Ohio (1931), where 
he remained until his death. Silver was a leading spokes- 
man for Orthodoxy on the American scene. In 1923 he was 
elected president of the *Union of Orthodox Rabbis, and he re- 
mained a member of its presidium until his death. He founded 
the U.S. branch of *Agudat Israel in 1939 and served as its 
first president. When the refugee yeshivah pupils reached 
Vilna in 1939-40 following the Nazi invasion of Poland, 
he founded the Va'ad Hazzalah, and during the ensuing 
years he applied the same body to rescuing European rabbis, 
scholars, and students. In 1946 Silver visited Europe and Erez 
Israel as an official representative of the United States gov- 
ernment to assist the war refugees. He continued to aid the 
many centers of rabbinic learning which were reestablished 
in Erez Israel in cooperation with the Israeli Va’ad ha-Yeshi- 
vot. 

In appearance and erudition an Orthodox rabbi of the 
old school, Silver possessed a scintillating and non-conformist 
personality and a remarkable sense of humor. His dedication 
and selflessness were highly regarded, and he was often called 
upon to mediate in disputes in communities throughout the 
United States. Silver was a constant contributor to talmudic 
and halakhic periodicals. He edited part of his talmudic no- 
vellae and they were published in two volumes entitled Anfei 
Erez (1960-62). A biography entitled Ish ha-Halakhah ve-ha- 
Maaseh, edited by Menahem Glickman-Porush of Jerusalem, 
appeared in 1947. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Rakeffet-Rothkoff, The Silver Era in Amer- 
ican Jewish Orthodoxy: Rabbi Eliezer Silver and his Generation (1981); 
H. Karlinsky, in: Shanah be-Shanah 5729 (1968), 366-71. 


[Aaron Rothkoff] 


SILVER, HAROLD M. (1900-— ), U.S. social worker and so- 
cial welfare administrator. Silver was born in Russia and was 
educated in the United States. He served as director of the De- 
troit Jewish Family and Children’s Service from 1933 to 1963, 
taught social work at Wayne University (1934-53), served on 
the executive committee (1940-50) and as president (1945-46) 
of the National Conference of Jewish Communal Service, and 
was active in Po/alei Zion. One of the founders of the National 
Association of Social Workers (1955), Silver was chairman of 
the association's commission on personnel standards (1955-58) 
and helped create the code of ethics and a set of adjudication 
procedures for professionals. He was also a charter member of 
the Academy of Certified Social Workers for experienced and 
especially qualified professionals. Silver immigrated to Israel 
in 1963 and was a consultant at the Israel Ministry of Social 
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Welfare from 1963 to 1966 and then a member of the faculty 
of the Hebrew University from 1966. 


SILVER, JOAN MICKLIN (1935-_ ), U.S. film director. Born 
in Omaha, Nebr., to lumber dealer Maurice and Doris (née 
Shoshone) Micklin, both Russian immigrants, she studied at 
Sarah Lawrence College, graduating in 1956. After her mar- 
riage she moved to New York, where she worked on films for 
the Learning Corporation of American and wrote for the alter- 
native newsweekly The Village Voice in the 1960s. She received 
a writing credit for one of the first films to address Vietnam 
veterans, Limbo (1972), and her first turn at directing was a 
documentary short The Immigrant Experience: The Long Long 
Journey (1972). While researching Immigrant she came across 
Yekl, a story about young Jewish newlyweds. The tale would 
serve as the basis for her first feature film, Hester Street (1975), 
which was created outside the Hollywood mainstream for 
$370,000 with her husband through their company, Midwest 
Films. Hester Street went on to gross $7 million, drawing re- 
sounding critical acclaim for its intimate historical portrayal of 
Jewish life in New York’s Lower East Side, an Oscar nod for star 
Carol *Kane, and a Writer’s Guild nomination for best screen- 
play. Her next feature film, Between the Lines (1977), drew on 
her time at The Village Voice but moved the action to Boston. 
In 1988, Silver put a modern twist on Hester Street with the 
release of Crossing Delancy. Silver followed this with the films 
Lover Boy (1989), Big Girls Don’t Cry ... They Get Even (1992), 
and A Fish in the Bathtub (1999). Silver increasingly focused 
on directing intimate made-for-Tv films, including the abor- 
tion-themed A Private Matter (1992) and the Warsaw ghetto 
tale In the Presence of Mine Enemies (1997). Silver has also 
directed plays and musicals for theater, including the Randy 
Newman-inspired Maybe I’m Doing It Wrong (1982) and A... 
My Name Is Alice (1992). In 1995, she paired with Leonard *Ni- 
moy to direct the radio series Great Jewish Stories from Eastern 
Europe and Beyond for National Public Radio. 


[Adam Wills (2"4 ed.)] 


SILVER, RON (1946- _), U.S. actor. Born Ronald Zimelman 
in New York City, Silver graduated from Stuyvesant High 
School, a specialized school in New York for mathematics, sci- 
ence, and technology. He studied Spanish and Chinese at the 
State University of New York at Buffalo. After graduating in 
1967, he considered a career in intelligence before going on to 
graduate studies in Spain and Taiwan in 1968. After returning 
to the United States, he received his master’s degree in Chi- 
nese history from St. John’s University in Queens in 1970. Sil- 
ver struggled to find a job that appealed to him, from social 
work to teaching Spanish at Roosevelt High School, a Jewish 
boarding school in Connecticut. Silver had taken some acting 
classes in college, and turned to study at the Herbert Berghof 
Studio and then Lee Strasberg’s Actors Studio. He made his 
stage debut in Kaspar and Public Insult at the City Center The- 
ater in 1971. In 1972, he was a cast member in the off-Broad- 
way farce El Grande De Coca-Cola. In 1976, Silver was cast as 
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nebbishy neighbor Gary Levy in the sitcom Rhoda (1974-78). 
He made his feature film debut in Tunnelvision (1976), which 
he followed with an appearance in the film Semi-Tough (1977). 
Silver was on the short-lived series Dear Detective in 1979. He 
starred in his own television series, Baker’s Dozen (1982), but 
the show was canceled despite being nominated for an Emmy. 
Silver continued to act in films, including Best Friends (1982), 
Lovesick (1983) and Silkwood (1983). Silver then turned his at- 
tention to Broadway with two Mike Nichols-directed plays, 
Hurlyburly (1984) and Social Security (1986). In 1988, he was 
cast in the Broadway production of David Mamet's Speed- 
the-Plow, which earned him a Tony Award and a Drama Desk 
Award. Silver's turn as attorney Alan Dershowitz in the film 
Reversal of Fortune (1990) earned him critical acclaim. From 
1996 to 1997, he had a recurring role as Tommy Wilmette on 
Chicago Hope (1996-2000). He returned to television for the 
1998-99 season of Veronica’s Closet and then starred in the 
Muhammad Ali biopic Ali (2001). He served as president of 
Actors’ Equity Association from 1991 to 2000, and became an 
outspoken supporter of President George W. Bush after the 
Sept. 11, 2001, terrorist attacks. He has been an outspoken sup- 
porter of Israel as well. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: ‘Silver, Ron,’ in: Contemporary Theater, Film 
and Television, Volume 37 (Gale Group, 2002); “Silver, Ron,’ in: Al- 
manac of Famous People (Gale Group, 2003°). 


[Adam Wills (2"4 ed.)] 


SILVERMAN, ALEXANDER (1881- ), U.S. glass chemist. 
Silverman was born in Pittsburgh. He worked for MacBeth- 
Evans Glass Company (1902-04). In 1918 he became profes- 
sor of chemistry at the University of Pittsburgh. He invented 
illuminators for microscopes, and several varieties of colored 
glasses. Silverman was a member of the National Research 
Council (1938-41, 1947-50). 


SILVERMAN, IRA (1945-1991), U.S. Jewish leader. Before 
his untimely death at the age of 46 from a parasite that he 
contracted when he visited China, Ira Silverman held some 
of the most important posts in American Jewish leadership. 
A native of Rockville Centre, New York, he was a graduate of 
Harvard University (B.A. 1966) with an M.A. in International 
Affairs from Princeton University (1968). 

Among the positions that Silverman held was the presi- 
dency of the Reconstructionist Rabbinical College (1981-86). 
He was the first non-rabbi and as of 2006 the last to head the 
Seminary. He succeeded Ira Eisenstein, who had been the 
founding president and was to bring the institution from the 
generation of Mordecai Kaplan and his disciples to a new and 
younger generation. He was succeeded by Arthur Green, a 
distinguished scholar of Hasidism. 

From the rrc he went on to become the director of the 
92"4 Street Y (1986-88), the crown jewel of the y system, which 
was seeking to reinvigorate the Judaic contact of its many pro- 
grams. He then returned to the American Jewish Committee 
where he had previously served as national program director, 
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this time as its executive vice president (1988-90), where he 
was expected to bring sought after stability to it leadership in 
the post-Burt Gold era of the Committee. Illness beset him 
after a visit to China and in 1990 it became clear that he could 
not carry on the demands of his office. He remained at the 
Ajc and director of the Institute on Human Relations until 
his death. Earlier in his career he was the director of federal 
government relations of the Association of American Uni- 
versities, a Washington correspondent for The Jerusalem Post 
and Yedioth Aharonoth, a Tel Aviv newspaper. He was also the 
first director of the Institute for Jewish Policy Planning and 
Research, which was founded by the Synagogue Council of 
America. To each of these positions Silverman brought a deep 
Jewish commitment, which expressed itself in a commitment 
to social justice and human rights, which was at the core of 
his Judaism and shaped by its values. 


[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


SILVERMAN, JOSEPH (1860-1930), U.S. rabbi. Born in 
Cincinnati, he attended the University of Cincinnati, where 
he earned his B.A. in 1883. A year later he was ordained as 
the class valedictorian and received his D.D. from Hebrew 
Union College in 1887. He was a rabbi in Dallas, Texas, at 
Temple Emanu-El (1884-85), in Galveston at Temple Bnai 
Israel (1885-88), and at Temple Emanu-El, New York City 
(1888-1922), where he began as assistant rabbi and then served 
as rabbi after 1897. He was the first American-born rabbi to 
serve in New York. He was president (1900-03) of the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis and was founder and presi- 
dent of the Emanu-El Brotherhood. He wrote A Catechism on 
Judaism (1885), made numerous contributions to periodicals, 
and was active in Zionist work. 

Among his other contributions, he was a consulting edi- 
tor of the Jewish Encyclopedia. He was president of the New 
York Board of Ministers and founder and first president of 
the Association of Reform Rabbis of New York and Vicinity. 
An early opponent of Zionism, he became an active Zionist. 
Despite Emanu-El’s undeserved reputation as an anti-Zionist 
congregation he was honorary vice president of the Palestine 
Foundation Fund and a member of the executive committee 
of the Masonic Foundation Fund. He was active in the Fed- 
eration of Jewish Philanthropies, the organization to which 
his congregation traditionally gave leadership. He visited Pal- 
estine in 1923 and then traveled the U.S. encouraging philan- 
thropic work in Palestine. He was more reluctant to advance 
political Zionism. He was a member of the Committee for 
Religious Congress of the Chicago World’s Fair in 1893 and 
twice delivered the invocation at the House of Representa- 
tives. He wrote for the major Jewish periodicals of his day 
and was influential in the adoption of the Union Hymnal. He 
also wrote The Renaissance of Judaism (1918). He was active 
in ecumenical affairs, often the lone Jew represented among 
Christian clergy. 

He opposed anti-Jewish portrayals in the theater and 
brought suit against Sholem Asch’s God of Vengeance, which 
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helped kill the play (during the Holocaust years Asch would 
not allow it to be performed lest the portrayal of Jews offer 
solace to antisemites; in recent years the play has enjoyed a 
revival in summer stock theater). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Universal Jewish Encyclopedia (1943), 9:5383 
K.M. Olitzsky, L.J. Sussman, and M.H. Stern, Reform Judaism in 
America: A Biographical Dictionary and Sourcebook (1993); E. Nah- 
shon, “The Pulpit and the Stage,” in: American Judaism (March 


2003). 
[Michael Berenbaum (2™4 ed.)] 


SILVERMAN, LESLIE (1914-1966), U.S. engineer. Born in 
Chicago, Silverman was a member of the Department of In- 
dustrial Hygiene at Harvard University in 1937 where he was 
professor from 1958 and department head from 1961. This 
department pioneered studies in industrial hygiene and oc- 
cupational medicine in the U.S. Silverman’s research inter- 
ests mainly concerned the analysis of airborne dust. During 
World War 11 he was responsible for the engineering aspects 
of programs which developed oxygen provision during high 
altitude flight and protective gas masks. His engineering and 
supervisory work after the war included radiological safety, 
solid waste management, and controlling air pollution. He was 
a consultant to the Atomic Energy Commission. His books 
Industrial Air Sampling and Analysis (1947) and Handbook on 
Aircleaning (1952) were standard texts. 

[Michael Denman (24 ed.)] 


SILVERMAN, MORRIS (1894-1972), U.S. rabbi, scholar, and 
liturgist. Born in Newburgh, n.y., Silverman was ordained 
rabbi at the Jewish Theological Seminary in 1922. 

From 1923 to 1961 he served as rabbi of the Emanuel Syn- 
agogue in Hartford, Conn., and was a leader in virtually every 
aspect of Jewish life, prominently active in civic affairs, civil 
rights, interfaith activities, and Zionist work. He built the syn- 
agogue into one of the dominant congregations of New Eng- 
land and served with Hartford colleagues who also enjoyed 
long and distinguished tenures in the rabbinate. 

His greatest influence on North American Jewry was 
through his role as a liturgical innovator and editor. Silver- 
man began creating preliminary and experimental editions 
of various prayer books and booklets in the early 1930s. He 
eventually produced nationally distributed editions of twelve 
liturgical works, most published by the Prayer Book Press, 
which was established in Hartford to encourage dissemina- 
tion of his work. 

His High Holiday Prayer Book (1939 and 1953) combined 
the traditional Hebrew liturgy with new readings and notes, 
and introduced interpretive translations in “responsive read- 
ing” formats, which sought to encourage participation by wor- 
shipers of diverse backgrounds. It was eventually adopted by 
more than one thousand institutions, and was still in active 
distribution in 2005. 

Silverman's Sabbath and Festival Prayer Book (1946) pro- 
duced under the auspices of the Rabbinical Assembly, was 
adopted by most Conservative congregations; and, like his 
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Mahzor, has influenced subsequent publications in various 
sectors of Jewish life. For four decades it was synonymous 
with the liturgy of a Conservative Congregation. 

His Prayers of Consolation (1953) introduced a new genre 
of worship texts for special occasions, combining traditional 
worship with selections from classical texts and 20'-cen- 
tury sources. Silverman's Passover Haggadah (1959) featured 
explanatory notes and interpretive readings, and pioneered 
the inclusion of commemorative material on both the Ho- 
locaust and the recently-created State of Israel, within the 
seder liturgy. 

Between 1933 and 1961 Silverman also edited and coed- 
ited liturgical and instructional texts for young people. His 
son Hillel also became a rabbi and his grandson Jonathan is a 


prominent American actor. 
[Walter Stern (24 ed.)] 


SILVERMAN, SIDNEY (Samuel; 1895-1968), British poli- 
tician. Born in Liverpool, the son of a draper, Silverman was 
imprisoned in World War I as a conscientious objector, and, 
during the early 1920s, was employed as an English lecturer at 
Helsinki University. He then returned to London, becoming 
a solicitor. Silverman was elected to Parliament as a Labour 
member in 1935, retaining his seat until his death, and imme- 
diately established a reputation for independence and forth- 
rightness. This led to numerous clashes with his colleagues 
in the Labour Party, of whose left wing he was a prominent 
member. During World War 11 he was one of the first per- 
sons in Britain to campaign on behalf of Jews being killed 
in the Holocaust, and raised the plight of the Jews in Parlia- 
ment. In the immediate postwar period he was vocal in op- 
posing Labour’s policies in Palestine. On two occasions, in 
1954, when he opposed German rearmament, and in 1961, 
when he voted against a party decision on service estimates, 
he was suspended from the Parliamentary Labour Party. His 
great achievement, the result of 30 years of campaigning, was 
the abolition of capital punishment in 1965. 

Silverman was an expert on procedure. He came to be re- 
garded as one of the most accomplished debaters in the House 
of Commons, and his parliamentary skill and his courage 
won him the affection of members of all parties. A dedicated 
Zionist, he spoke passionately and knowledgeably on Jewish 
causes in Parliament and consistently opposed the Palestine 
policies of Ernest *Bevin, foreign secretary in the 1945-50 La- 
bour Government. He was chairman of the British section of 
the World Jewish Congress (1940-50) and later member of the 
World Executive Council (1950-60) and vice president of the 
Zionist Federation of Great Britain (1947-50). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.J. Goldsmith, Twenty 20°*-Century Jews 
(1962), 115-9; E. Hughes, Sydney Silverman: Rebel in Parliament (1969). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


[Vivian David Lipman] 
SILVERMAN, SIME (1872-1933), U.S. theatrical journalist. 


Born in Cortland, New York, Silverman wrote theatrical com- 
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mentary for the New York Morning Telegraph (1896-1905) un- 
til he offended advertisers and lost his job. In 1905, on $1,500 
borrowed money, he started Variety, a weekly trade magazine 
devoted exclusively to show-business content. He was the edi- 
tor and publisher until shortly before his death. It took him 24 
years to make the paper pay, but he turned it into an influential 
weekly noted for its robust style and authoritative insight. In 
his latter years he launched a Hollywood edition of the pub- 
lication. Variety covered vaudeville at first but then expanded 
to encompass film, radio, television, and music. A rich source 
of trend-setting phrasing, the paper popularized such terms 
as “high-hat,’ “pushover,” and “belly laugh.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Stoddart, Lord Broadway (1941). 
[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


SILVERS, PHIL (Philip Silversmith; 1911-1985), U.S. come- 
dian. Born in Brooklyn, New York, Silvers started in vaudeville 
and toured for five years with the Minsky Burlesque Troupe. 
He began film work in 1940 and appeared on Broadway in 
1947-49 in High Button Shoes. Other Broadway appearances 
include Yokel Boy (1939), High Kickers (1941), Top Banana (Best 
Actor/Musical Tony, 1952), Do Re Mi (Tony nomination, 1961), 
How the Other Half Loves (1971), and A Funny Thing Happened 
on the Way to the Forum (Best Actor/Musical Tony, 1972). 

In 1955 he launched a long-running television comedy 
series, The Phil Silvers Show (1955-59), in which he played in- 
veterate con artist Sergeant Ernie Bilko. Silvers won a Best 
Actor Emmy for the role in 1956. 

His films include You're in the Army Now (1941), Roxie 
Hart (1942), Just Off Broadway (1942), Cover Girl (1944), Four 
Jills in a Jeep (1944), Something for the Boys (1944), A Thou- 
sand and One Nights (1945), Summer Stock (1950), Top Ba- 
nana (1954), Lucky Me (1954), It's a Mad Mad Mad Mad World 
(1963), A Funny Thing Happened on the Way to the Forum 
(1966), Follow That Camel (1967), Buona Sera, Mrs. Campbell 
(1968), Ihe Boatniks (1970), The Strongest Man in the World 
(1975), Won Ton Ton, the Dog Who Saved Hollywood (1976), 
‘The Chicken Chronicles (1977), The Cheap Detective (1978), and 
There Goes the Bride (1980). 

Silvers two books, which he co-wrote with Robert Saf- 
fron, were published in 1973: This Laugh Is on Me: The Phil 
Silvers Story and The Man Who Was Bilko: The Autobiogra- 


hy of Phil Silvers. 
phy of [Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


SILVERSTEIN, ABE (1908-2001), U.S. aeronautical engineer. 
Born in Terre Haute, Indiana, Silverstein worked as an aerody- 
namic research engineer for the National Advisory Commit- 
tee on Aeronautics from 1929 to 1940, concentrating on prob- 
lems concerning full-scale wind tunnels. From 1945 to 1949 he 
was chief of both this division and the flight research division. 
Silverstein was chief of research (1949-52) and then assistant 
director (1952-58). He was director of space flight programs 
for the National Aeronautics and Space Administration from 
1958 until 1961, when he became director of the NAsA Lewis 
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Research Center. After his retirement in 1969 he was the direc- 
tor of Environmental Planning at the Republic Steel Corpora- 
tion in Cleveland, Ohio. He also served as a technical adviser 
for the Lake Erie International Jetport Task Force. 


{Samuel Aaron Miller] 


SILVERSTEIN, ALAN (1948- ), U.S. rabbi. Silverstein was 
born in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and received a B.A. from 
Cornell University in 1970 and an M.A. from Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1973. In 1975, he was ordained at the *Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary, where he earned a Ph.D. in 1990. He served 
as rabbi of Congregation Tifereth Israel in Cornwells Heights, 
Pennsylvania (1974-79), before becoming rabbi of Congrega- 
tion Agudath Israel in Caldwell, New Jersey (1979-_). In New 
Jersey, he was president of the New Jersey Region of the *Rab- 
binic Assembly (1984-86), of the Metrowest Board of Rabbis 
(1986-88), of the West Essex Clergy Association, and of the 
statewide New Jersey Coalition of Religious Leaders [of all 
faiths] (2003-05). He was also a member of the National Rab- 
binic Cabinet of the United Jewish Appeal. 

In 1992, he was elected vice president of the Rabbinical 
Assembly, becoming president in 1994 (to 1996). As presi- 
dent, Silverstein worked to implement the three-fold ap- 
proach of Conservative Judaism toward interfaith marriage: 
ideally promoting marriage within the faith; after the fact of 
intermarriage, facilitating the creation of Jewish households 
via conversion; finally, if no conversion is in the offing, advo- 
cating keruv — bringing the intermarried couple closer to Ju- 
daism and assisting them in selecting Judaism for their chil- 
dren and raising them unambiguously as Jews. Following 
his term of office, Silverstein served as vice president of the 
American Zionist arm of Conservative Judaism, Mercaz usA 
(1996-2004). In 1997, he became a member of the Founding 
Executive Committee of the National Council of Synagogues, 
until 2000, when he was elected president of the World Coun- 
cil of Conservative/Masorti Synagogues (2000-05). In this ca- 
pacity, he established a central office in Jerusalem and hired 
the organization’s first full-time executive vice president and 
other professionals. He also created a formal partnership be- 
tween the council, whose name he changed to Masorti Olami, 
and Mercaz Olami, Conservative Judaism’s global Zionist arm. 
Under Silverstein’s leadership, the number of kehillot affiliated 
with Masorti Olami grew from 70 to 120, while its interna- 
tional youth movement, Noam, and young adult leadership 
network, Marom, grew concomitantly. In addition, 15 rab- 
bis were placed in new congregational positions, and Chayl 
Masorti (the Masorti Peace Corps) was launched. 

Silverstein has written numerous articles on intermar- 
riage, conversion, and the Arab-Israeli conflict. He is the au- 
thor of three books: Alternatives to Assimilation: The Response 
of Reform Judaism to American Culture, 1840-1930 (1994); It 
All Begins With A Date: Jewish Concerns About Intermarriage 
(1995); and Preserving Judaism in Your Family After Intermar- 
riage Has Occurred (1995). 

[Bezalel Gordon (24 ed.)] 
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SILVERSTEIN, LARRY (1931- ), U.S. builder. Silverstein, 
who was born in New York, graduated from New York Uni- 
versity. His father, Harry, a Russian immigrant, was a classical 
pianist who taught himself to be a broker of loft spaces in the 
Garment District. Larry went to work for his father to put him- 
self through school and returned full-time after graduation. He 
built his career by becoming an expert in buying and flipping 
properties in Manhattan. He bought 11 West 42™4 Street, near 
Bryant Park before its renaissance. He built on the far West 
Side, at 42"4 west of 11‘ Avenue, and in lower Manhattan at 120 
Broadway. The latter property was a 1.8-million square-foot 
giant occupying a full square block, steps from Wall Street. By 
the 1980s, Silverstein controlled more than 10 million square 
feet of Manhattan residential and commercial space. He set his 
sights on the last undeveloped parcel of the World Trade Cen- 
ter, at the northern tip of the site, and in 1980 he won the bid to 
build the original 7 World Trade. He constructed the 47-story 
tower and then set his sights on the Twin Towers of the Center. 
In 2001, backed by a number of investors, Silverstein signed a 
99-year lease for the World Trade Center complex just seven 
weeks before the Twin Towers were destroyed. Silverstein was 
awarded an insurance payment of more than $3.5 billion dol- 
lars to settle his policy. In addition, the Silverstein group sued 
the insurers liable for the World Trade Center for another $3.5 
billion, claiming that the two planes constituted two separate 
terrorist attacks. He won. Although Silverstein originally had 
only $14 million of his own money in equity in the place (a 
consortium of partners put up more than $100 million), the 
lease gave him the right to rebuild all 10 million lost square 
feet of office space, regardless of the wishes of victims’ fami- 
lies, neighbors, or the governors of New York and New Jersey, 
whose Port Authority owns the land. It also gave Silverstein the 
authority to force through much of his own architect's design 
for the Freedom Tower, the 1,776-foot building that replaced 
7 World Trade. (Daniel *Libeskind’s original design for that 
building was cast aside.) The plan calls for Silverstein to con- 
struct five office towers that he has to rent. He also has to pay 
$120 million in rent a year, escalating to over $200 million by 
2020, to the Port Authority. Silverstein was chairman of the 
Real Estate Board in New York, transforming it from a social 
club into a lobbying group. He enhanced his reputation early 
in his career with his philanthropic work for the United Jewish 
Appeal and his sponsorship of the New York University Real 
Estate Institute, where he taught an annual course. 


[Stewart Kampel (274 ed.)] 


SILVERSTONE, GEDALYAH (1871/2-1944), U.S. rabbi. 
Silverstone (originally Zilbershtein) was born in 1871 or 1872 
in Sakot (Saukotas), Lithuania, where his father, Isaiah Meir, 
was rabbi. In the 1880s Gedalyah studied at the Rasien and 
Telz yeshivot. In 1891 the Silverstones relocated to Liverpool, 
England, where Gedalyah’s father accepted a rabbinical posi- 
tion. In 1901 Gedalyah was chosen as rabbi in Belfast, Ireland, 
where he served for five years. In late 1905 or early 1906 he im- 
migrated to America and in late 1907 he settled with his family 
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in Washington, D.c., and shortly thereafter was appointed as 
rabbi of three local congregations: Ohev Shalom, Adat Israel, 
and Talmud Torah. In the mid-1920s he was invited by con- 
gregation Tiferet Israel to serve as its rabbi, and in the fol- 
lowing years Silverstone acted as chief rabbi of the Orthodox 
congregations of Washington. Silverstone was active in local 
Jewish institutions: He was one of the founders of a Jewish old 
age home, founded the first Talmud Torah in town, and was a 
member of B’nai Brith and George Washington Lodge. On the 
national Orthodox level, Silverstone served as president of the 
Union of Orthodox Rabbis of the United States and Canada. 
Finally, following the prohibition laws (January 1920), he and 
his son Aaron were involved in various problematic aspects 
of selling wine for religious purposes. 

Silverstone was a strong supporter of Zionism and the 
Jewish settlement in Palestine. He served as a delegate to the 
Sixth Zionist Congress, which convened in Basel in August 
1903. In addition, he visited Palestine several times in 1922 
and 1924 in order to examine the possibility of settling there, 
but this did not materialize, even though he testifies that he 
purchased land in Jerusalem and Jaffa. In 1936 and 1938 he 
visited Palestine again. 

Silverstone was considered a locally popular and re- 
spected preacher and published at least 31 small books of ser- 
mons, each of which consists of 30-40 pages. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Caplan, Ortodoksiyah ba-Olam ha-Hadash: 
Rabanim ve-Darshanut be-Amerikah (1881-1924) (2002), 339-41; H. 
Marrans, Jews in Greater Washington: A Panoramic History of Wash- 
ington Jewry for the Years 1785-1960 (1961), 70-72, 89; The Historical 
Records Survey, Directory of Churches and Religious Organizations, 
Washington D.c. (1939), 60-63. 

[Kimmy Caplan (24 ed.)] 


SILVEYRA, MIGUEL DE (c. 1578-1638), Portuguese *Mar- 
rano poet, physician, and mathematician. Silveyra, who was a 
relative of the great classical scholar Thomas de Pinedo, began 
his professional career in Madrid, where he was royal math- 
ematician and, later, physician to the House of Castile. In 1634 
he was denounced to the Inquisition and fled to Naples, where 
he spent the remaining few years of his life. His masterpiece, 
El Macabeo (“The Maccabee”), a baroque heroic poem writ- 
ten in Castilian, was published in Naples at the royal expense 
in 1638. The 20 books of this epic relate the exploits of Judah 
Maccabee culminating in the restoration of the Temple. Al- 
though modern critics have considered E] Macabeo excessively 
bombastic, the poem enjoyed great esteem throughout the 17" 
century. It was reprinted in Madrid (1731) and published in an 
Italian verse translation (Naples, 1810). Silveyra’s other works 
include El sol vencido (Naples, 1639). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Amador de los Rios, Estudios histéricos, 
politicos y literarios sobre los judios de Espana (1848), 534-46; EM. 
de Sousa Viterbo, Poesias avulsas do Dr. Miguel de Silveira (1906); E. 
Toda y Giiell, Bibliografia espanyola d'Italia... (1927-31), no. 4700; A. 
Rubens, Jewish Iconography (1954), 112; J. Caro Baroja, La Sociedad 
Criptojudia en la Corte de Felipe 1v (1963), 93-101. 


[Kenneth R. Scholberg] 
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SILVIU, GEORGE (originally Silviu Goliger; 1899-_ ), Ro- 
manian poet and journalist. Silviu’s verse collections in- 
clude Flori si fluturi (“Flowers and Butterflies,” 1922) and In- 
frangeri (“Defeats,” 1934). He also wrote children’s plays such 
as Motanul incaltat (“Puss-in-Boots,’ 1923), a work of literary 
importance produced in collaboration, and Intimplari cu tilc 
(“Meaningful Incidents,” 1957), a volume of classical and ul- 
tramodern fables. 


°SIMA, HORIA (1908- ), leader of the Romanian *Iron 
Guard. A secondary school teacher in Transylvania, Sima was 
among the first to join the Iron Guard of *Codreanu and after 
Codreanu’s death (1938) became its leader. In 1939 he fled to 
Germany but, after temporary conciliation with King Carol, 
accepted a portfolio in the Romanian government (summer 
1940). Following King Carol's abdication (Sept. 5, 1940), he was 
vice president under *Antonescu at the head of the “National 
Legionnaire State.” Sima then visited several cities to admin- 
ister personally the expropriation of property belonging to 
Jewish businessmen. In January 1941 he led the abortive le- 
gionnaire rebellion against Antonescu, during which 120 Jews 
were killed in *Bucharest. Afterwards Sima fled to Germany, 
where he was interned. In a letter to *Himmler he blamed the 
Jews for his defeat and accused Antonescu of being manipu- 
lated by the Jews. In August 1944, following the anti-Nazi coup 
in *Romania, he became head of the Iron Guard government 
in exile in Vienna. After the end of the war, he organized the 
migration of factions of the Iron Guard who had fallen out 
with the Romanian authority, and was active in the neofascist 
movement. In his Destinée du nationalisme (1951) he professed 
a type of nationalism diverging from national socialism and 
fascism. He was subsequently reported living in Spain. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Pavel, Why Rumania Failed (1944), in- 


dex. 
[Bela Adalbert Vago] 


SIMA, MIRON (1902-1999), Israeli artist. Born in Proskurow, 
Ukraine, Sima grew up in a secular home with an excellent li- 
brary that offered him an opportunity to learn about the Rus- 
sian epic, as well as about European literature and art. Being 
Jews in Ukraine, Sima’s family suffered from the pogroms, and 
in 1921 they moved to Poland. This tragic existence had a ma- 
jor influence on Sima’s future artworks. In 1924 Sima moved to 
Dresden, where he studied at the Academy of Fine Arts until 
1930. As a student Sima was granted three prestigious prizes 
and three honorable mentions. In 1932 Sima was awarded the 
prize of the City of Dresden for his painting The Tool-Sharp- 
ener (this painting was lost). In May 1933 Sima was ordered to 
leave Germany and, with the money he earned by selling some 
of his pictures, he immigrated to his family in Tel Aviv. 

As soon as Sima arrived in Tel Aviv, he began to create 
and to exhibit, but the French-oriented art style of that city 
was not compatible with his approach as an artist. In Jerusalem 
Sima found German-born artists to whom he could articulate 
his feelings, and he moved there in 1938. 
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From his early days as an artist Sima was attracted to 
melancholic subjects. As a person with social sensibility, he 
turned to painting scenes of poverty and suffering. In Dres- 
den he had made a woodcut portfolio called, The Scream 
(1924, Museum of Art, Ein Harod). The tragic images visible 
on those sheets of paper describe, in very expressive black 
and white, contrasts symbolizing death and mourning. They 
were seen as a reflection of his childhood experience. Later in 
his life Sima continued to deal with tragic subjects in his art. 
Although he found it unsuited to the atmosphere of renewal 
of the state of Israel during its first years, he managed to in- 
tegrate the shady subjects with the colorful composition that 
expressed the light of the locale. 

Sima used to work repeatedly on his subjects. In addi- 
tion to his stage designs for the Ohel Theater, Sima created a 
lithographs album of portraits of the famous Israeli actress 
Hanna *Rovina (1937). Thanks to his visual sensitivity, the 
actres was described in dramatic, vivid gestures. One of his 
late woodcuts of Rovina as Medea (1957) hung in her house 
until she passed away. 

Another album by Sima was dedicated to the German 
poet Else *Lasker-Schueler (the drawings were created in 
the 1940s, the album was first published in Germany in 1978, 
and later in Hebrew in 1983). With just a few lines, Sima cap- 
tured her image, wandering around the streets of Jerusalem 
bent and lonely. 

The melancholic atmosphere in Sima’s art and the serious 
expression of his self-portrait can be misleading, since Sima 
was actually a very cheerful and vital person. He used to say 
that only owing to his sensitivity to the beauty of life was he 
sensible to its tragic aspect as well. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Bar Or, Miron Sima — From Dresden to 
Jerusalem (1997). 

[Ronit Steinberg (24 ed.)] 


SIMCHONI (Simchowitz), JACOB NAFTALI HERTZ 
(1884-1926), scholar, historian, and translator. Simchoni was 
born in Slutzk. He taught at the Hebrew High School in Lodz, 
Poland, from 1917 to 1924. In 1925 he joined the editorial board 
of the Encyclopedia Judaica (published by “Eshkol” in German 
and Hebrew), contributing many articles to both editions. 
Simchoni’s scholarly interests extended over a wide area, 
including history, archaeology, linguistics, and philosophy. He 
published essays in Hebrew periodicals (Ha-Ivri he-Hadash, 
He-Atid, Ha-Zefirah, Ha-Tekufah, and others) on Judah Ha- 
levi, Solomon ibn Gabirol, Gershom Meor ha-Golah, Joshua 
Falk, as well as on more recent scholars and writers such as 
S.D. Luzzatto, H.N. Bialik and Hermann Cohen. Simchoni 
wrote a textbook of Jewish history (Divrei Yemei Yisrael, 2 vols. 
1922-23) and an introduction to S. Tchernichowsky’s Hebrew 
translation of the Gilgamesh epic (1924), and translated into 
Hebrew Josephus’ Wars (1923, repr. several times) and Against 
Apion (1928). He defended the integrity of Josephus both as 
a man and as a historian and maintained that his actions, in- 
cluding his defection to Rome, were dictated by moral consid- 
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rabbis have become nationally known, among them Yitzhak 
Groner, Chaim *Gutnick, Israel *Porush, Raymond *Apple, 
and Ronald Lubofsky among the Orthodox rabbinate and 
Herman Sanger and John S. *Levi among Progressive rabbis. 
Several Progressive synagogues appointed women rabbis, the 
first (Karen Soria) in Melbourne in 1981. Relations between the 
Orthodox and Progressive movements have, with some strik- 
ing exceptions, been notably bad, with animosity between the 
two surfacing at regular intervals. As in Britain, it is probably 
fair to say that congregational growth during the past genera- 
tion has come at the extremes, among Strictly Orthodox and 
Progressive synagogues, while moderate Orthodoxy has, in 
the main, not grown as rapidly. 


Community Organization and Services 

The Australian Jewish community has evolved a recognized 
structure of bodies who are entitled to speak on its behalf 
on public issues, make representations to the government, 
liaise with the media, and so on. Each state has a local Board 
of Deputies (which, in Victoria, has since 1988 been known 
as the Jewish Community Council of Victoria) headed by a 
president and other office holders, and composed of delegates 
from affiliated Jewish bodies, including most synagogues. 
In New South Wales (but not elsewhere) there is a measure 
of direct election of delegates from the Jewish community. 
Nationally, the Jewish community’s central body is the Ex- 
ecutive Council of Australian Jewry (EcAJ), whose presi- 
dent usually serves for a two-year term, the post normally 
rotating between a leading figure in Melbourne and Sydney. 
Among the presidents of the Ecay, Maurice *Ashkanasy, Syd 
*Einfeld, Jeremy Jones, and, in particular, Isi *Leibler, have 
been recognized as influential spokesmen for the Australian 
Jewish community. Before making aliyah in 1998, Isi Leibler 
had unquestionably been the dominant Jewish lay leader in 
Australia during the previous quarter-century. Australia also 
contains a strong Zionist movement, based in organizations 
in each state and a national Zionist Federation of Australia 
(ZEA). *w1zO, with 3,000 members, is a particularly strong 
component, which also includes *Po’alei Zion, *Mizrachi, 
*Revisionists, and youth groups. The zFa has often lobbied 
politicians as equal partners with the EcajJ, often to good ef- 
fect, especially under the presidency of Mark *Leibler in the 
1980s and 1990s. 

Since 1976, the Australian Zionist movement has been 
associated with a well-known semi-independent bimonthly 
magazine, known until the late 1990s as Australia-Israel Review 
and, since then, as The Review. Apart from publishing pro- 
Israel material, it examines antisemitic and anti-Zionist ex- 
tremists in Australia. In 1996 The Review received consider- 
able publicity in the mainstream media for publishing a list 
of financial donors to One Nation, a right-wing anti-Asian, 
anti- Aboriginal party, an act which was widely criticized as 
an invasion of privacy. Since 1983 its editor has been Dr. Co- 
lin Rubenstein (1942- ), formerly an academic at Monash 
University. 
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Since 1968, when the Australian Jewish Herald ceased 
publication, the Australian Jewish community has had one 
weekly community newspaper, the Australian Jewish News, 
published in both Melbourne and Sydney editions with the 
same national news but different local coverage. A high-qual- 
ity, wide-ranging paper, it was edited in the 1980s and 1990s 
by Sam Lipski (1936- ), a respected communal figure and 
formerly the Washington correspondent of The Australian. 
Its Sydney edition was edited by Susan Bures. In the early 21% 
century the newspaper was edited by Dan Goldberg. Until the 
early 1990s, it also contained a weekly Yiddish supplement, Die 
Yiddishe Naes, which ceased publication due to the decline in 
the number of Yiddish speakers. A number of other Australian 
Jewish publications have existed, such as The Bridge, a quar- 
terly which existed in the 1960s; Generation, another quarterly 
journal of commentary and fiction, edited in the 1980s and 
1990s by Melbourne historian and novelist Mark Baker; and 
the Melbourne Chronicle, a Yiddish-English quarterly edited 
by Melbourne writer Serge *Liberman. Unfortunately none 
of these publications became a permanent fixture. The Aus- 
tralian Jewish Historical Society, founded in 1938, has, how- 
ever, published a continuing Journal since the 1950s, which, 
since 1988, has appeared twice annually, with its Melbourne 
and Sydney committees each producing an annual issue. The 
Australian Jewish Historical Society Journal has also included 
memoirs and commentary. 

Welfare provisions in the Australian Jewish community 
are, for the most part, in the hands of the Australian Jewish 
Welfare Society (known since 1999 as Jewish Care). The Wel- 
fare Society was founded in Melbourne and Sydney in the 
1930s as an immigrants’ aid society, specifically to assist Ger- 
man Jewish refugees. It remained mainly a refugees’ aid society 
until the 1970s and helped to bring thousands of former So- 
viet Jews to Australia then and after the collapse of the USSR. 
Since the 1970s, it has chiefly functioned as a welfare society 
in the more normal sense, assisting the disabled, the elderly, 
and other disadvantaged groups. 

Many other Jewish groups exist, especially in Melbourne 
and Sydney, including women’s groups such as the National 
Council of Jewish Women and w1zo, youth groups, and Hil- 
lel on campuses. From about 1983 until 1998 the Australian 
Institute of Jewish Affairs existed, headed by Isi Leibler. It 
conducted significant research, brought well-known over- 
seas speakers to Australia, and published a journal, Without 
Prejudice, designed to combat antisemitism. Australia is also 
home to a significant *Bynai Brith movement, which is partic- 
ularly well known for combating antisemitism. Virtually all are 
pro-Zionist, with support for Israel unusually strong. A num- 
ber of left-wing groups, critical of right-wing Israeli policies, 
and with a progressive agenda on such issues as Aboriginal 
rights, exist, most notably the Jewish Democratic Society. 

From the early 1940s until about 1970 a controversial 
but, in its early phase, very influential body existed, the Jew- 
ish Council to Combat Fascism and Antisemitism. From the 
late 1940s it was accused by conservative sources of being a 
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erations and that his books were written with passionate love 
for his people and deep concern for truth. A memorial volume 
for Simchoni (Ziyyunim) was published in 1928. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Bernfeld, I. Davidson, N. Goldmann, 
in: Ziyyunim (1928), 10ff.; G.R. Malachi, ibid., 15-18 (bibl.); J.K. 
Mikliszanski, in: Ishim u-Demuyyot be-Hokhmat Yisrael, ed. S.K. 
Mirsky (1959), 187 ff. 
[Jacques K. Mikliszanski] 


SIMEON (Heb. jiviw), the second son of Jacob and Leah 
(Gen. 29:33) and the eponymous ancestor of the tribe of 
Simeon. The name is formed from the verb sh‘m (ynw) with 
the addition of the suffix on (Ji), and was given by Leah to her 
son because “the Lord heard” that she was unloved (ibid.). 

Simeon the individual is mentioned in connection with 
the journey to Egypt in time of famine, when Joseph impris- 
oned him as a guarantee that Benjamin, the youngest brother, 
would be brought before him (42:24, 36; 43:23). In Genesis 
34 he is referred to as, together with Levi, attacking the city 
of Shechem, killing its inhabitants in retaliation for the rape 
of their sister Dinah by Shechem, son of Hamor the Hivite, 
a prince of the land (cf. 49:5-6). However, many scholars see 
in this story echoes of the sojourn of the tribes of Simeon 
and Levi in central Palestine and a clash between them and 
the host population, even before the Israelites conquered 
the land. Such a supposition might explain why the Book of 
Joshua lacks any description of the conquest of Shechem and 
the mountains of Ephraim (but cf. Josh. 12). Shechem, it is 
presumed, was already in the hands of Simeon and Levi even 
prior to Joshua's invasion of Canaan. It was to Shechem that 
Joshua later gathered all the tribes of Israel and where they 
entered into a covenant to worship the Lord (Josh. 24). Some 
also find an allusion to Simeon’s connection with the dis- 
trict of Shechem in the ceremony described in Deuteronomy 
27:12, in which the Simeonites head the group delivering the 
blessing on Mt. Gerizim. Simeon is also cited together with 
Ephraim and Manasseh in 11 Chronicles 15:9. According to 
Judges 1:3, the Simeonites fought alongside the tribe of Judah 
at Bezek within Manasseh’s district north of Shechem even 
before they turned southward to conquer the hill country of 
Judah (cf. Judg. 1:3). 

In contrast to this meager evidence showing Simeon 
to be located in the center of the land, there exists a large 
body of tradition concerning the settlement of the tribe in 
the southern region of Canaan. According to the Book of 
Joshua, Simeon settled in the Negev (cf. 1 Chron. 4:28-33) 
“in the midst of the inheritance of the tribe of Judah” (Josh. 
19:1). The passage does not trace the boundaries of Simeon’s 
settlement, but lists its towns, including the principal town 
of Beer-Sheba. Simeon’s settlement is also included in the de- 
scription of Judah’s territory in Joshua 15. It lay in the Negev 
district, since the Simeonites inherited part of Judah's allot- 
ment (Josh. 19:8). Moreover, the listings of the levitical towns 
include Simeon’s along with Judah's (Josh. 21:9 ff; 1 Chron. 
6:40-44). For these reasons Simeon’s territory is also called 
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the “Negev of Judah,” to distinguish it from other parts of the 
Negev which were named after different ethnic groups (1 Sam. 
27:10; 30:14; 11 Sam. 24:7). There is no unanimity about the 
dating of the lists of Simeonite cities (Josh. 19:1-8; 1 Chron. 
4:28-33; cf. Josh. 15:20-32), some regarding them as early as 
the period of conquest of the land and the time of the Judges, 
others assigning them to the time of David and Solomon, or 
even as late as Josiah. 

Many of the names of locations within Simeon’s area are 
composed of the element “hazar,’ denoting small settlements 
lacking walls (Lev. 25:31; Neh. 12:29). These served groups of 
shepherds and semi-nomads who had not attained the level 
of urban culture (cf. Gen. 25:16; Isa. 42:11; Jer. 49:33). This fits 
the situation of the tribe of Simeon, which continued its pas- 
toral life, ranging through the wide spaces of the Negev to 
pasture its livestock. Although Simeon’s area of settlement is 
included in the Judahite region, which perhaps explains the 
omission of Simeon in Moses’ blessing (Deut. 33), the Sime- 
onites managed to preserve their tribal unity and traditions. 
This is proved by the existence of genealogies of Simeonite 
families from as late as the days of Hezekiah, king of Judah 
(1 Chron. 4:24-43). 

The grazing of livestock in the southern part of the land, 
throughout the Negev, involved constant struggles between 
the Simeonites and the desert and border tribes, an echo of 
which may appear in Jacob’s blessing (Gen. 49:5-7) and in the 
report about families from the tribe of Simeon who in Heze- 
kiah’s time fought against the Meunites and Amalekites in the 
area of Gerar, spreading with their livestock over the Negev 
of Judah as far as Mt. Seir (1 Chron. 4:38-43). 

The genealogies of the Simeonites testify to familial ties 
between them and other Israelite tribes as well as non-Isra- 
elite elements. Shaul son of Simeon is the “son of a Canaanite 
woman’ (Gen. 46:10; Ex. 6:15); Mibsam and Mishma, sons of 
Simeon (1 Chron. 4:25), also appear among the sons of Ish- 
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mael (Gen. 25:13-14; I Chron. 1:29-30); Jamin (Gen. 46:10; Ex. 
6:15; 1 Chron. 4:24) is also listed as a descendant of Ram, the 
firstborn of Jerahmeel (1 Chron. 2:27); Zerah as Simeon’s son 
(1 Chron. 4:24) suggests familial ties between the tribe and the 
family of Zerah, son of Judah (Gen. 38:30), or possibly with 
an Edomite family descended from Esau (Gen. 36:17; 1 Chron. 
1:37). It is also possible to find traces of familial ties between 
the tribe of Simeon and the Midianites in the association of 
Zimri son of Salu, a chieftain of the Simeonites, with Cozbi, 
daughter of Zur, the Midianite (Num. 25:6-19). 

Although Simeon is considered Jacob’s second son, the 
Simeonites enjoyed no outstanding position in the tribal or- 
ganization of Israel either before or after the conquest and oc- 
cupation of Canaan. There were no judges appointed from that 
tribe, and Deborah does not mention Simeon at all. During 
the period of the monarchy, the Simeonites and their territory 
formed an inextricable part of the Kingdom of Judah, the fate 
of its population being tied to that of the kingdom generally. 


[Bustanay Oded] 


In the Aggadah 

The rabbinic attitude to Simeon was determined largely by 
his violent role in the Dinah affair (Gen. 34:25ff.); the need 
to explain his detention by Joseph (Gen. 42:24); Jacob’s harsh 
criticism of Simeon and Levi (34:30; 49:5ff.) though the 
latter, being a priestly tribe, fared much better later on; the 
total omission of Simeon in Moses’ blessing (Deut. 33); and 
the virtual disappearance of the tribe during the period of the 
Judges or the early monarchy. Simeon and Levi were only thir- 
teen years of age when they massacred the Shechemites, and 
they did so independently and without consulting one another 
(Gen. R. 80:10). The purpose of this manifest exaggeration 
was no doubt to emphasize the great physical strength of 
Israel’s ancestors. It was Simeon who devised the circumci- 
sion stratagem to weaken the Shechemites (Sefer ha-Yashar, 
Va-Yishlah on Gen., p. 115); and it was his implacable hostil- 
ity to Joseph which began the chain of events leading to Jo- 
seph’s sale into slavery. Simeon proposed to have Joseph put to 
death (ibid., Va-Yeshev on Gen., p. 147; Tanh. B. Gen. p. 183 et 
al.), and it was he who threw him into the pit (Gen. R. 91:6; 
Tanh. Va-Yiggash 4) and ordered large stones to be cast on 
him to kill him (Tanh. B. Gen. 184). Joseph thus had good 
reason to arrest Simeon in Egypt (cf. Gen. 42:24); but he 
also wanted to separate him from Levi to avoid another mas- 
sacre (Gen. R. 91:6). Simeon, who was endowed with extraor- 
dinary strength as well as a powerful voice which frightened 
all his enemies (Test. Patr., Sim. 2:3; Tanh. Va-Yiggash 4 et 
al.), refused to submit to detention, easily overcoming some 
seventy Egyptian warriors; but eventually he was overpow- 
ered by Joseph’s son Manasseh (Tanh. ibid.). This account is 
in line with the general idealization of Israel’s progenitors, 
most of whom were considered to have wielded supernatural 
powers. According to a more realistic view, however, Simeon 
was included in a list of the five weakest sons of Jacob (Gen. 
R. 95:4). 
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The tribe of Simeon, which was early absorbed by Judah, 
plays a relatively minor role in rabbinic literature. Along with 
the tribes of Reuben and Levi, the Simeonites are said to have 
refrained from idolatry and intermarriage with the Egyptians 
during the period of the Egyptian bondage (Song R. 4:7). This 
may be regarded as an apologetic compensation for Jacob's 
criticism of the ancestors of these three tribes (cf. Gen. 49:3 ff.) 
with a view to removing any taint from Israel, which must 
be “all fair” and “flawless” (Song R. 4:7; cf. Shab. 55b-56a). 
It was, nevertheless, conceded that a large proportion of the 
Simeonites became seriously involved in the Baal-Peor affair 
(cf. Num. 25:1ff.), opposing the severe punishments ordered 
by Moses, and causing their chieftain Zimri to enter upon a 
confrontation with Moses and get involved in a fatal liaison 
with the Midianite woman (Sanh. 82a-b). In view of the enor- 
mous population loss suffered by the tribe of Simeon - from 
59,300 in the first census (Num. 1:23) to 22,200 in the second 
(ibid. 26:14) — it was assumed that all 24,000 who had died 
in the plague following the sin at Baal-Peor (ibid. 25:9) were 
Simeonites (Gen. R. 99:7; Num. R. 21:8 et al). The relatively low 
esteem in which the tribe of Simeon was held is indicated by 
the humble role attributed to it in later Jewish history. Most or 
all poor people, beggars, and the notoriously poverty-stricken 
schoolteachers were supposed to be descended from Simeon 
(Gen. R. 98:5; 99:7; Yal. Gen. 158). 

[Moses Aberbach] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: WE. Albright, in: JPos, 4 (1924), 149-61; Ol- 
mstead, Hist, 200; H.H. Rowley, From Joseph to Joshua (1950), 43-44; 
D. Allon, in: Mi-Bifnim. 17 (1953), 100-16 (Heb.); Alt, K1 Schr 2 (1953), 
276-88; EM. Cross and G.E. Wright, in: JBL, 75 (1956), 202-26; Y. 
Aharoni, in: 1EJ, 8 (1958), 26-38; S. Talmon, ibid., 15 (1965), 235 ff; Z. 
Kallai-Kleinman, in: vT, 8 (1958), 134-60. IN THE AGGADAH: Gins- 
berg, Legends, 1 (19427), 395-404; 2 (19466), 11-16, 86-87, 142, 191-4; 
5 (19476), 328-9, 348, 367; 6 (1946°), 137-8. 


SIMEON BAR ISAAC (b. c. 950), one of the earliest Ger- 
man paytanim. Born in Mainz, where his grandfather *Abun 
had settled after leaving Le Mans in France, Simeon was a 
great scholar and the elder colleague of Rabbenu *Gershom 
b. Judah, “the Light of the Exile”; it is related that “they stud- 
ied Torah together.” His contemporaries and also later schol- 
ars claimed that Simeon was descended from the dynasty of 
King David and “experienced in miracles.” In praise of him 
it was said “that he exerted himself for the communities and 
brought light to the exiles with his learning,” and of his ap- 
pearance that “he had the countenance of an angel of the Lord 
of Hosts.” Because of his importance, he was called “Rabbana 
Simeon,’ and also “Ha-Gadol” (“the Great”). 

Simeon was an expert on prayers and piyyutim, and on 
customs in general. It is almost certain that he knew the piy- 
yutim of *Yannai; he was undoubtedly influenced by those 
of Eleazar *Kallir, Solomon ha-Bavli, and *Moses b. Kalony- 
mus, and it is probable that being a cantor he himself recited 
his piyyutim. He composed *yozerot, *kerovot, selihot, hymns, 
and Rashuyyot le-Hatanim (piyyutim sung in honor of bride- 
grooms before they went up to read the law on the Sabbath 
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preceding their marriage and on that following it). His compo- 
sitions bear clear traces of the language of the early piyyutim; 
they are suffused with pain at the persecutions and the tribula- 
tions which the Jews suffered during his lifetime. But his words 
are not specific, and there is no way of telling to which partic- 
ular persecutions he is referring. Similarly, when he speaks in 
his selihah “Elohim, Kamu Alai Zedim” of those that reject the 
yoke of the Law, who “desecrate and despise the covenant of 
the patriarchs,’ for “the holy Sabbath has been willfully des- 
ecrated,” it is impossible to know which sect he had in mind. 

Simeon’s piyyutim are to be found in mahzorim of the 
French and German rites, and are recited to this day. Some of 
them mention the names Isaac and Elhanan; and it has been 
conjectured that these were his sons, and that their father 
wished to perpetuate their names in his poems. A legend re- 
lates that Elhanan was forcibly baptized, and rose to high office 
in the Church until he finally became pope. Upon the prom- 
ulgation of a new anti-Jewish edict, Simeon was sent by the 
community to Rome in order to plead with the pope on behalf 
of his people. The pope, his son Elhanan, recognized Simeon; 
and then Simeon recognized his son. Elhanan returned to Ju- 
daism, and his father perpetuated his name in a kerovah for 
Rosh Ha-Shanah. There would appear to be a grain of histori- 
cal truth in the legend of a Jewish pope; and tradition has at- 
tached the story to the son of Simeon. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Lit Poesie, 111-5, 235-8; Germ Jud, 1 
(1963), 189; Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 487; A.M. Habermann (ed.), 
Piyyutei Rabbi Shimon bar Yizhak (1938); J. Prinz, Popes from the 


Ghetto (1966), 17-20. 
[Abraham Meir Habermann] 


SIMEON BAR YOHAI (mid-second century c.£.), tanna. 
Simeon was one of the most important pupils of “Akiva. In the 
Mishnah, the Tosefta, and those midrashei halakhah belong- 
ing to the school of R. Akiva, he is almost universally called 
R. Simeon without any patronymic, whereas in the midrashei 
halakhah belonging to the school of R. Ishmael he is consis- 
tently called by his full name, R. Simeon ben Yohai. Because 
of his close association with the teachings of his master, tra- 
dition states that: “every anonymous statement in the Sifrei 
is by Simeon in accordance with the views of Akiva” (Sanh. 
86a). Similarly, the Talmud reports the following statement: 
“Simeon said to his pupils: My sons, learn my rules, since my 
rules are refined from those refined by Akiva” (Git. 67a). The 
aggadah tells that Simeon and *Hanina b. Hakhinai studied 
under Akiva in Bene-Berak for 13 years (Lev. R. 21:8), and that 
when Akiva was imprisoned for teaching Torah in public, 
Simeon continued to study under him and attended on him 
(Pes. 112a). According to another tradition, Akiva once said 
to him, “It is sufficient for you that I and your Creator recog- 
nize your power” (TJ, Sanh. 1:3, 19a), and in this context it is 
stated that Simeon was also ordained by Akiva. Simeon was 
among the small group of Akiva's closest pupils who survived 
the failure of the Bar Kokhba revolt and “revived the Torah at 
that time” (Yev. 62b; cf. Gen. R. 61:3), establishing new cen- 
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ters of study in the Galilee. According to another tradition, 
Simeon was one of the five (or six) sages ordained later by 
*Judah b. Bava at the cost of the latter’s life (Sanh. 14a). The 
historical authenticity of this tradition, however, has been se- 
riously questioned, both because of the alternative tradition 
concerning the circumstances of Judah b. Bava’s death (Tosef. 
BK 8:13), and also because of the alternative tradition concern- 
ing the ordination of Meir and Simeon by Akiva himself (cf. 
Ty Sanh. 1:3, 19a; see Oppenheimer, 78-79). 

In one tannaitic source, Simeon is quoted as saying, 
“Even the best of gentiles should be killed” (Mekh. Be-Shallah 
2), and it is reasonable to understand this statement against the 
background of the harsh decrees and religious persecutions 
of the Hadrianic era and the cruel martyrdom of Simeon’s 
teachers. According to certain talmudic traditions preserved 
in Palestinian sources, Simeon spent an extended period of 
time in hiding, apparently in fear of the gentile authorities 
(Gen. R. 9:6, Eccles. R. 10:8, PRK 11:16, TY Shev. 9:1, 38d). In the 
Babylonian Talmud, these traditions are combined with other 
earlier aggadic sources to form an extended and continuous 
legend concerning the causes and circumstances of Simeon’s 
flight from the Roman authorities, as well as the events sur- 
rounding his eventual triumphant emergence from the cave. 
According to this legend, “Simeon b. Yohai said (during a dis- 
cussion with his companions): ‘All that (the Romans) have ac- 
complished is in their own interests. They have built market 
places to set harlots in them; baths to rejuvenate themselves; 
bridges to levy tolls’ Judah b. Gerim went and repeated this 
conversation, which reached the ears of the government. They 
decreed ... ‘Simeon, who uttered censure, is to be executed’” 
(Shab. 33b). To save their lives, Simeon and his son Eleazar 
were compelled to flee. They concealed themselves in a cave 
for 12 years and were preserved by miracle (ibid.). This soli- 
tary life and concentration on the study of Torah led to an 
uncompromising devotion to the study of Torah, almost to 
the exclusion of any other value or concern. This attitude is 
reflected in a number of other aggadic dicta associated with 
the name of R. Simeon. “Simeon b. Yohai says: ‘Is that pos- 
sible? If a man plows in the plowing season, and sows in the 
sowing season, and reaps in the reaping season... what is to 
become of the Torah? But, when Israel performs the will of 
God, their work is performed by others’” (Ber. 35b); “He who 
is walking by the way and reviewing what he has learnt, and 
breaks off and says, “How fine is that tree, how fine is that 
field; Scripture regards him as if he had endangered his soul” 
(Avot 3:7). Other dicta ascribed to R. Simeon include: “If 
Israel were to keep two Sabbaths according to the laws they 
would be immediately redeemed” (Shab. 118b); “It is better 
for a man to cast himself into a fiery furnace than put his fel- 
low to shame in public” (Ber. 43b). Among four categories of 
people whom Simeon disliked was “one who enters his own 
house suddenly - much more so, his neighbor's house” (Lev. 
R. 21:8). He is also quoted as expressing an ardent love for the 
land of Israel, as “one of the three precious gifts given by God 
to the people of Israel” (Ber. 5a), and only it was found fit to 
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be given to them (Lev. R. 13:2). The land of Israel is unique in 
the world, wanting for nothing (Sif. Deut. 37), and Simeon re- 
garded departure from the land of Israel as a serious offense 
(Ex. R. 52:3). According to one tradition Simeon did not par- 
ticipate in the activities of the Sanhedrin in *Usha (of. Ber. 
63b), but according to another tradition, however, Simeon did 
participate in Usha (Song R. 2:5). He also participated in the 
intercalation of the month in the valley of Rimmon (TJ, Hag. 
3:1, 78c). In any case, he is portrayed as an active leader of the 
people, serving as an emissary of the Sanhedrin to Rome to 
plead for the abolition of the decrees against the observance 
of the commandments (Meil. 17a—-b). 

He is mentioned as living in various places: in Sidon 
(Nid. 52b), in Bet Pagi (Tosef., Mel. 1:5), and in Galilee (ibid.), 
but he established his yeshivah in the town of Tekoa, south- 
east of Jerusalem. The sages detected many typical principles 
in his methods, such as the establishing of general rules (Hor. 
ga; Zev. 119b; et al.), the use of numbers (Kid. 16b; Hul. 127b), 
“definitions” (Tosef., Neg. 5:3), and interpreting the reason 
for the biblical law in order to establish thereby the halakhah 
(BM 115a). R. Simeon was chosen by the author of the *Zohar 
as the leading figure of this classic medieval kabbalistic work, 
and as a result this work was for centuries ascribed to the 24 
century tanna. For Simeon’s death and place of burial, see 
*Meron, *Lag ba-Omer. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 1178-89; I. Konowitz, Rabbi 
Shimon b. Yohai (1966); Frankel, Mishnah (1923), 177-82; Bacher, 
Tann; J.N. Epstein (ed.), Mekhilta de-R. Shimon b. Yohai (1955), 13-58; 
idem, Tannaim, 148-58; Z. Vilnay, Mazzevot Kodesh be-Erez Yisrael 
(19637), 324-43; E.E. Urbach, Hazal, Pirkei Emunot ve-Deot (1969), 
index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Oppenheimer, in: Z. Baras, S. Saf- 
rai, M. Stern. Y. Tsafrir (eds.), Eretz Israel from the Destruction of the 
Second Temple to the Moslem Conquest (Heb., 1982), 78-80. 


[Israel Burgansky / Stephen G. Wald (24 ed.)] 


SIMEON BEN ABBA (third century), Babylonian-born 
amora. A pupil and kinsman of *Samuel, Simeon was a priest, 
the descendant of distinguished ancestors who were com- 
pared by *Johanan to the patriarch Abraham (J, Bik. 3:3, 65d). 
When Simeon went to Erez Israel, he studied under the great 
amoraim of the first generation such as *Hanina and *Joshua 
b. Levi, and he transmitted their dicta. His main teacher how- 
ever was Johanan, whom he served as a disciple serves his 
teacher, learning from him not only formally but practically 
through his behavior. Simeon transmits many of the customs 
of Johanan. He was a poor man, and Johanan applied to him 
the verse (Eccles. 9:11): “Neither is there bread to the wise.” 
Nevertheless he would not accept gifts, and it is stated that 
Johanan would scatter coins when out walking so that Simeon 
could acquire them as finder (Ruth R. 5:7). Johanan was dis- 
tressed that he was not able to ordain Simeon, who was con- 
sequently unable to receive the high office that was his due. 
Abbahu received the appointment but acknowledged that it 
should have gone to Simeon (TJ, Bik. 3:3, 65d). Since he could 
not establish himself in Erez Israel he wished to leave and 
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asked Hanina for a reference, but the latter refused, saying 
that in the world to come Simeon’s ancestors would say, “We 
had one choice plant in Israel, yet you permitted it to depart 
from there” (TJ, MK 3:1). 

Simeon also suffered in his family life. On the advice 
of Hanina he married his kinswoman, a daughter of Samuel 
who had been taken captive and taken to Erez Israel by her 
captors. She did not live long; after her death he married her 
sister, who also died during his lifetime. Simeon bore his suf- 
ferings with courage and accepted them with equanimity. He 
expressed his submission to divine judgement in his homily 
(Gen. R. 9:11): “‘Behold it was very good’ (Gen. 1:31) refers to 
the attribute of retribution” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Pal Amor; Hyman, Toledot, 1152-55; 
H. Albeck, Mavo la-Talmudim (1969), 268. 


[Israel Burgansky] 


SIMEON BEN BOETHUS (surnamed Cantheras), high 
priest, appointed by Agrippa 1 in succession to Theophilus 
b. Anan. According to Josephus, Simeon’s two brothers were 
also high priests, as was his father, Boethus, who because of 
his daughter Miriam (Mariamne) was nominated to the high 
priesthood by Herod (Jos., Ant. 19:297). This account, how- 
ever, differs from another statement (ibid. 15:319-322) by Jose- 
phus to the effect that Herod married the daughter of Simeon 
b. Boethus, whom he appointed high priest and whose two 
brothers (according to another suggestion, his sons), Joezer 
and Eleazar, were also high priests. Of these two versions, 
the former is to be preferred, namely, that Boethus was ap- 
pointed to the high priesthood by Herod, and his son Simeon 
by Agrippa 1. Simeon Cantheras was not high priest for long, 
being deposed by Agrippa in favor of Matthias b. Anan (ibid. 
19:313—-6), who was likewise removed by Agrippa after a short 
while and replaced by Elyehoenai (Elionaeus) b. Cantheras 
(ibid. 19:342). A high priest of this name is mentioned in the 
Mishnah (Par. 3:5) as the son, not of Cantheras, but of Ha- 
Kayyaf (Caiaphas). Since the name Elyehoenai occurs no- 
where else, it would appear that both the Mishnah and Jose- 
phus refer to the same high priest. Talmudic sources (Pes. 57a; 
Tosef., Men. 13:21) mention the house of Katros, and despite 
its similarity to Cantheras the two are not identical, since the 
Talmud explicitly distinguishes between the house of Boethus 
and that of Katros: Woe is me because of the house of Boe- 
thus, woe is me because of their staves ... Woe is me because 
of the house of Katros, woe is me because of their pens; ac- 
cording to Josephus, however, Cantheras and Boethus refer 
to the same family. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Derenbourg, Hist, 215 n.2, 232f; Graetz, in: 
MGWJ, 30 (1881), 97ff.; Schuerer, Gesch, 2 (1907%), 271, esp. n. 14. 
[Lea Roth] 


SIMEON BEN ELEAZAR (second century), fanna; a con- 


temporary of *Judah ha-Nasi. He was probably the son of 
*Eleazar of Bartota. Simeon dwelt in Tiberias and Johanan 
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remembered him from his youth there (Ty, Ma’as. 1:2; cf. Gen. 
R. 9:5). Simeon was one of the pupils of *Meir and reported 
many halakhot in his name. He also served his teacher (Shab. 
134a) and as a result learned many halakhot not known in the 
bet ha-midrash and ruled accordingly (TJ, MK 3:1). Accompa- 
nying Meir on his travels, he testified about his rulings under 
special conditions. 

Only a few of his halakhot are found in the Mishnah, 
most of them being cited in the beraitot. Many of his halakhot 
are formulated as general statements; an excellent example is 
the formulation of the four domains to which the different 
laws of torts apply (BK 14a). He is frequently quoted in the 
aggadah. Among his most famous statements are the follow- 
ing: “Have you ever seen a beast or a bird with a craft? Yet they 
are sustained without trouble. But they were created only to 
serve me, while I was created to serve my Master. Surely then 
I should make a living without anxiety! But because I have 
acted evilly I have thus affected my livelihood” (Kid. 4:14, 
Tosef, Kid. 5:15-16, and see: Flusser). Also the following two 
dicta: “Impulse, a child, and a woman should be discouraged 
with the left hand and encouraged with the right” (Sot. 47a); 
“Pacify not thy fellow in the hour of his anger ... nor strive to 
see him in the hour of his disgrace” (Avot 4:18). The following 
dictum reflects the generation after the Hadrianic persecution: 
“Every precept for which Israel submitted to death at the time 
of the royal decree, such as idolatry and circumcision, is still 
held firmly by them; while every precept for which Israel did 
not submit to death at the time of the royal decree, such as 
tefillin, is now somewhat neglected” (Shab. 130a). Because of 
an unfortunate incident in which he was involved, grossly in- 
sulting an ugly man, Simeon b. Eleazar coined the well-known 
aphorism: “A man should always be as gentle as the reed and 
not unyielding as the cedar.” (Ta/an. 20a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, s.v.; D. Flusser, Judaism 
of the Second Temple Period - Sages and Literature (Heb.; 2002), 


326-36. 
[Israel Burgansky] 


SIMEON BEN GAMALIEL I (first century c.£.), nasi of the 
Sanhedrin in the generation of the destruction of the Temple. 
Josephus (Life, 191f.), of whom Simeon was a bitter opponent, 
praises Simeon as: “A man highly gifted with intelligence and 
judgment; he could by sheer genius retrieve an unfortunate sit- 
uation in affairs of state.” Simeon’s words in Avot (1:17), “All my 
days I have grown up among the wise, and I have found noth- 
ing of better service than silence; not learning but doing is the 
chief thing; and he who is profuse of words causes sin,’ prob- 
ably reflect the attitude he adopted during the stormy period 
of the conflict of opinions and sects, against the background 
of the dangers inherent in the revolt and the war. Some assert 
that Simeon was killed by the extremists who were opposed to 
his moderate leadership, but the view in the sources (Sem. 8; 
et al.) that he met a martyr’s death at the hands of the Romans 
seems more probable, and he is thus traditionally included 
among the *Ten Martyrs. The Simeon b. Gamaliel mentioned 
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SIMEON BEN GAMALIEL II 


without qualification in the Mishnah and in beraitot is usually 
Simeon b. Gamaliel 11. However, the practical halakhot and 
*takkanot connected with the Temple, such as the energetic 
action to keep down the price of birds for women to sacrifice 
after childbirth (Ker. 1:7), must apply to Simeon b. Gamaliel 1. 
Especially striking is the description of him at the time of the 
Simhat Bet ha-Shoevah (“Festival of *Water-drawing”): “He 
used to juggle with eight burning torches and not one of them 
fell to the ground, and when he prostrated himself he placed 
his finger upon the pavement, bowed, kissed the ground, and 
immediately stood upright” (Suk. 53a). One halakhic ruling 
by him is quoted in Eruvin (6:2). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, s.v. 


[Israel Burgansky] 


SIMEON BEN GAMALIEL II (of Jabneh), nasi (first half of 
second century c.£.), the son of Rabban *Gamaliel of Jabneh 
and the father of *Judah ha-Nasi. Simeon was one of the few 
survivors after the Romans destroyed the house of the *nasi 
in revenge for the Bar Kokhba revolt (Sot. 49b), and he was 
compelled to conceal himself during the whole period of the 
persecutions that followed the destruction of Bethar (Taan. 
29a. on the assumption that the reference is to Simeon b. Ga- 
maliel and not to his father). Even after the death of *Hadrian, 
Simeon could not appear in public, and for this reason ap- 
parently was absent from the meeting of the scholars that 
took place in order to renew the intercalation of the calendar 
in the valley of Rimmon, after the revolt (Tj, Hag. 3:1, 78c.). 
Similarly, he is not mentioned as having been present at the 
first session of the scholars in *Usha. When the persecution 
abated and the danger to his life passed, he was appointed nasi 
of the Sanhedrin at the second meeting of the sages in Usha, 
as the son of the nasi Gamaliel and a link in the chain of the 
nesiim descended from Hillel. It is probable that the lengthy 
period when the Sanhedrin functioned without a nasi ren- 
dered Simeon’s task a difficult one and he had to win his place 
with flexibility and understanding. According to the Babylo- 
nian Talmud (Hor. 13bf.), Simeon shared authority with the 
av bet din, Nathan the Babylonian, and with a third figure, the 
hakham (apparently the head of and the deciding factor in the 
yeshivah), Meir. It has, however, been argued that this three- 
fold division of authority is an invention of the later aggadic 
tradition and was not in effect during the rule of Simeon, if 
ever (Goodblatt). 

The fact that the scholars of Usha - Meir, Judah, Simeon 
b. Yohai and others - were recognized as the tradents of the 
heritage of the Oral Law as it began to crystallize in the pe- 
riod of Jabneh (see Sanh. 86a) made it difficult for Simeon 
to command the authority and status enjoyed by his father. 
As a result there was greater cooperation between Simeon 
b. Gamaliel and the members of the Sanhedrin than in the 
previous generation. He himself transmitted halakhot in the 
names of many members of the Sanhedrin and even accepted 
their rulings in practical halakhah: “Simeon b. Gamaliel said: 
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‘It happened that my eyes were paining me in Caesarea, and 
Yose bei Rabbi permitted me and my servant to sleep outside 
the sukkah” (Tosef., Suk. 2:2); and on another occasion, it is 
stated: “Simeon b. Gamaliel sent to the sages, and they said: 
“That is a blemish” (Bek. 6:9). In addition he was known for 
his humility and his son Judah described his virtue in super- 
lative terms (BM 84f.). 

According to the aggadic tradition of the Babylonian Tal- 
mud, Simeon b. Gamaliel took concrete steps to strengthen 
the status of the office of the nasi within the Sanhedrin and 
made specific decrees with this end in view: “When the nasi 
enters, all the people shall rise... when the av bet din enters, 
one row rises on one side and one row on the other... when 
the hakham enters, everyone rises (as he passes) and (then) 
sits down, until he has sat down in his place.” According to 
this tradition Meir and Nathan took this decree as a personal 
affront, and decided to attempt to discredit Simeon b. Ga- 
maliel and to remove him from office. Their plan was foiled 
and Simeon in turn attempted, unsuccessfully, to have them 
removed from the bet ha-midrash. Nevertheless, as a punish- 
ment for their opposition to the nasi, it was decreed that all 
subsequent statements made by Meir and Nathan should be 
introduced anonymously, the former being quoted merely as 
“others say,’ and the latter as “some say.’ (Hor. 13b-14a). While 
some scholars have held that this story accurately reflects the 
forms of communal leadership practiced during the late tan- 
naitic period and have also accepted it as evidence of a power 
struggle between these well-known historical figures, Good- 
blatt has shown quite convincingly that this story is in fact 
a late Babylonian elaboration and embellishment of certain 
earlier Palestinian traditions (cf. TJ MK 3:1, 81c), and has little 
or no historical value. 

Another tradition which relates to the need to strengthen 
the status of his office concerns the restoration of the depen- 
dence of Babylon upon Erez Israel, particularly in regard to 
intercalating the month. Here too he encountered opposition 
from the Babylonian scholars (cf. Ty, Ned. 6:1; Ber. 63a). Readi- 
ness for, and predisposition toward cooperation with his col- 
leagues, on the one hand, and a firm stand on the authority 
of the nasi, on the other, enabled Simeon to consolidate and 
further the status of the highest national institution. 

There are some hundred halakhot in his name in the 
Mishnah and still more in the beraitot and the Tosefta. His 
authority is reflected in the well-known rule of R. Johanan: 
“Wherever Simeon b. Gamaliel taught in our Mishnah the 
halakhah follows him” (except in three cases, Ket. 77a). The 
Jerusalem Talmud (BB 10:14, 17d) gives the reason: “Because 
he gave fixed halakhot according to his bet din.” Many agga- 
dic statements are also ascribed to him on a variety of top- 
ics. Traces of the devastation and religious persecution of his 
time are easily discernible in them, such as: “Whoever eats 
and drinks on the Ninth of Av is as if eating and drinking on 
the Day of Atonement” (Taan. 30b); “Since the Temple was 
destroyed we ought not to eat meat or drink wine... he used 
to say, since they decree upon us not to study Torah, we ought 
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to decree upon Israel not to marry... but do not interfere with 
Israel [by enacting such laws specifically] — better [if they 
transgress] that they act inadvertently rather than willfully” 
(Tosef., Sot. 15:10). In speaking of the value of remembering 
troubles and inscribing them in a book, in connection with 
the *Megillat Ta’anit, he said: “We too cherish the memory of 
troubles, but what are we to do, for they are so numerous that 
if we came to write them down we would not be able to do so.” 
(Shab. 13b.). He gives a number of reminiscences of Jerusalem 
in previous ages and of the customs of its inhabitants (Taan. 
4:8; BB 93b; Tosef., Ar. 1:13, and 2:6). 

Some of his well known aggadic dicta are: “All my life I at- 
tended my father, yet I did not do for him a hundredth part of 
what Esau did for his father” (Gen. R. 65:16); “The ancients, be- 
cause they could avail themselves of the Holy Spirit, ascribed 
their names to the event, but we... ascribe them to our ances- 
tors” (ibid. 37:7); the reference is doubtless to the continuity 
of the dynasty of the nasi. He frequently preached in praise of 
peace: “By three things is the world preserved: by judgment, 
by truth, and by peace” (Avot 1:18); “Whoever makes peace in 
his own house is as if he makes peace in Israel” (ARN1 28, 85); 
“Great is peace, for even the ancestors of the tribes resorted 
to a fabrication in order to make peace” (Gen. R. 100:8). He 
also spoke in praise of God’s manner of conducting the world: 
“How different are God's ways from man’s! Man heals the bit- 
ter with the sweet, but the Holy One heals the bitter with bit- 
ter. How so? He puts something harmful [bitter wood] into 
something that has been harmed [the bitter waters] in order 
to perform a miracle” (Mekh., Va-Yassa 1). Especially does 
he give expression to his love for the people of Israel: “Come 
and see how beloved Israel is before the Omnipresent... in the 
past bread sprang up from the ground and dew came down 
from heaven... but now the reverse occurred, bread began to 
come down from heaven and dew to ascend from the ground” 
(Mekh., Va-Yassa 3). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 1163-71; I. Konovitz, 
Maarekhet Tanna’im 4 (1969), 159-228; Frankel, Mishnah (1923), 
188-95; Bacher, Tann; A. Buechler, Studies in Jewish History (1956), 
160-78 (= REJ, 28 (1894), 60-74); Epstein, Tannaim, 163-8; Alon, To- 
ledot, 2 (19617), 69-78; Neusner, Babylonia, 1 (1965), 73-80 and index 
s.vV. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Oppenheimer, in: Z. Baras, S. Safrai, 
M. Stern. Y. Tsafrir (eds.), Eretz Israel from the Destruction of the Sec- 
ond Temple to the Moslem Conquest (Heb., 1982); D. Goodblatt, in: 
Zion, 49 (1984), 349-74 (Heb.). 


[Israel Burgansky / Stephen G. Wald (24 ed.)] 


SIMEON BEN HALAFTA (end of the second century c.£.), 
tanna in the transition period between the tannaim and the 
amoraim. Nothing is recorded concerning him in the Mishnah 
or the Tosefta, except for the one dictum: “The Holy One 
found no vessel that could contain Israel's blessing save that 
of peace” (Uk. 3:12), which was appended to the tractate Ukzin 
and is thus the concluding statement of the whole Mishnah. 

Simeon lived in Ein-Teenah, between Sepphoris and 
Tiberias (Ty, Taan. 4:2). He studied under Meir, and his col- 
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leagues Hiyya and Simeon b. Rabbi (Judah ha-Nasi) were the 
outstanding scholars of the transition period. He frequented 
the home of Judah ha-Nasi (MK 9b), who also supported him 
financially in such a way as to cause him no embarrassment 
(Ruth R. 5:7). Most of his statements belong to the sphere of 
aggadah and he is in fact called “a tanna of the aggadah” Many 
remarkable stories are related about him (Eccles. R. 3:4), and 
about his sustenance which came in a miraculous manner, 
such as (Ruth. R. 3:4) when “a hand came down to him from 
heaven,’ or when he was attacked by hungry lions and two 
pieces of flesh came down from heaven, one of which satisfied 
its hunger, and the other was declared apparently suitable for 
his own consumption (Sanh. 59b). He supported himself by 
means of a field that he leased from Hiyya (Ruth R. 5:12). He 
apparently was accustomed to examine independently the ve- 
racity of traditional statements regarding flora and fauna. Thus 
he investigated the truth of the verse in Proverbs (6:6-7) on 
the wisdom of the ant in order to arrive at its meaning (Hul. 
57b). Similarly concerning the laws of *terefah in birds, he 
sought to prove that defects which according to other schol- 
ars rendered the bird terefah because their injuries were fatal 
could in fact be cured. He is also found exaggerating about 
unusual phenomena in the plant world: “I had a single pepper 
stalk in my property and climbed it as if climbing to the top of 
a fig tree” (TJ, Pe’ah 7:3). His inclination toward independent 
“empirical” investigation is also reflected in the story that he 
went out to listen to the vernacular employed by the common 
people in order to learn from it the meaning of difficult biblical 
words (Gen. R. 79:7). His wife bore their poverty with cour- 
age and even prevented him from using the gift he received 
miraculously from heaven (v. supra) in order not to diminish 
the reward preserved in the hereafter (Ruth R. 3:4). 


[Israel Burgansky] 


SIMEON BEN JEHOZADAK (first half of the third cen- 
tury), Palestinian amora. Simeon, who came of a family of 
priests, was the teacher of *Johanan, who transmitted hala- 
khah and aggadah in his name (Yoma 22b, et al.). His name 
may also be mentioned in a baraita in Sukkah 1b (see Tos. 
ibid.; but see also the reading on 33a there). He died in Lydda 
and *Yannai and Johanan were among those who attended 
his funeral (Tj, Naz. 7:1, 56a). Among his aggadic dicta are 
“Any scholar who does not avenge himself and retains anger 
like a serpent is no scholar” (Yoma 22b) and “A man should 
not appoint an administrator over the community unless he 
has a basket of reptiles suspended on his back, so that if he 
becomes arrogant, he can say to him: Turn around!” (ibid.). 
The Talmud (Sanh. 26a) relates that he once went with Hiyya 
b. Zarnuki to intercalate the year at Asia (Ezion-Geber on the 
bank of the Red Sea — see Klein (ed.), Sefer ha-Yishuv (1939), 
s.v.). On their way they saw men working their fields in the 
sabbatical year. *Simeon b. Lakish, who accompanied them, 
criticized these men, but Simeon b. Jehozadak justified their 
action. It is possible, however, that the reference is to another 
amora of the same name. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, s.v.; H. Albeck, Mavo la- 


Talmudim (1969), 161. 
[Yitzhak Dov Gilat] 


SIMEON BEN JUDAH HA-NASI (first half of the third cen- 
tury c.E.), the younger son of *Judah ha-Nasi. The Talmud 
tells that Simeon transmitted traditions to such outstanding 
contemporary scholars as *Hiyya, *Levi, *Bar Kappara, al- 
though they apparently did not regard themselves as his pu- 
pils (Kid. 33a—-b). Similarly, it tells that Judah 1, on his death- 
bed, transmitted to Simeon “The orders of wisdom,” when 
appointing him hakham of the yeshivah (Ket. 103b, but see Ty 
Kil. 9:3, 32a, Ket. 12:3, 34d, Gen. R. 101 (100)). The view widely 
held is that Simeon served in the office of *hakham during the 
whole period that his brother Gamaliel was nasi, as well as in 
the time of *Judah 11 (Nesiah I). Speaking of the great reward 
of those performing precepts, he said “Ifa person is rewarded 
for refraining from partaking of blood (Deut. 12:33), which is 
repugnant to man, how much more so will he and his future 
generations be deemed meritorious for refraining from rob- 
bery and incest to which men are attracted!” (Mak. 3:15). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Epstein, Mishnah, 18-30; idem, Tannaim, 


227-9. 
[Israel Burgansky] 


SIMEON BEN LAKISH (third century c.£.), Palestinian 
amora. Simeon b. Lakish or Resh Lakish, as he is more con- 
cisely and commonly referred to in the Babylonian Talmud, 
was active in the communal and religious spheres mainly in 
Tiberias, where he may have been born as may be inferred 
from a conversation with a guard of the bet ha-midrash (Ec- 
cles. R. 3:9). Nothing is known of his origins except that his 
father’s name was Lakish. He apparently studied under several 
sages (TJ, Kil. 9:4, 32b, end) among whom were Bar Kappara 
and Oshaiah of southern Erez Israel, but it is not known who 
was his principal teacher. In his youth he sold himself to men 
who hired participants in gladiatorial contests - a common 
practice in Erez Israel at the time (see TJ, Git. 4:9, 46a—b) - 
presumably because he had no other means of earning a live- 
lihood; he made reference in his old age to this period of his 
life (TJ, Ter. 8:5, 45d). For a time he also worked as a plantation 
guard (TJ, MK 3:1, 81d). According to the aggadah, R. Johanan 
prevailed on him to study the Torah and gave him his sis- 
ter in marriage (BM 84a). They had a son who was a scholar 
(Ta’an. 9a). Resh Lakish devoted himself with great diligence 
to the study of the Torah, systematically repeating his studies 
40 times before having a lesson with Johanan (Ta’an 8a), and 
in time became one of the most esteemed sages in the Tibe- 
rias academy headed by Johanan. His halakhic argumenta- 
tion was grounded both on keen logical deduction and on a 
knowledge of the traditions (Sanh. 24a; TJ, Git. 3:1, 44d), and 
when he died Johanan himself stated that a void had been 
created (BM 84a). 

Resh Lakish showed partiality to no one in whatever con- 
cerned a halakhic decision and the actions of a bet din. He of- 
ten argued against and disagreed with the views of Johanan, 
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who on such occasions would say, “What can I do when one 
of equal authority differs from me?” (Ket. 54b, 84b). Neither 
did he defer to his contemporary Judah ha-Nasi 11 in any 
halakhic matter (TJ, Sanh. 2:1, 19d) and even reminded him 
of his duty to provide schools for children (Shab. 119b). Resh 
Lakish’s interpreter, Judah b. Nahamani, on one occasion also 
condemned Judah ha-Nasi 11’s household for having appointed 
incompetent judges (Sanh. 7b). Whenever he saw or met Bab- 
ylonian Jews in Erez Israel, Resh Lakish criticized them in the 
harshest and most biting terms for not having returned to the 
country (in the days of Ezra and Nehemiah) and thus having 
been a contributory cause to the destruction of Erez Israel 
(Yoma 9b). In this he expressed the general feeling current 
among people in Erez Israel (Kid. 39b; TJ, Ber. 2:5¢; et al.). Resh 
Lakish would assemble the sages of the academy and review 
with them Johanan’s discourses so as to explain to them what 
they had been unable to grasp by themselves (BK 117a, and 
see Rashi ad loc., s.v. mesayyem). He was highly esteemed by 
the pupils of the academy and also by the people for his per- 
sonal integrity, which was so great that it was said that if he 
was seen talking in public with anyone, that person would be 
lent money without any witnesses (Yoma 9b). He was always 
ready to help others even if it involved danger, risking his life 
to save Rav Assi (TJ, Ter. 8:10, 46b). 

In his addresses, both to the academy pupils and to the 
wider public, he emphasized the importance of the mitzvah 
of studying the Torah, the great reward of its students and of 
supporting the poor ones among them. He admonished stu- 
dents to be diligent in their studies, for otherwise “if you for- 
sake me [the Torah] for one day, I shall forsake you for two 
days” (TJ, Ber. 9:8, 14d; and in a clearer version in Midrash Shir 
ha-Shirim, ed. by E. Gruenhut (1897), 5:12, 40a-b). To him the 
study of the Torah was a divine task which was not to be ne- 
glected. Hence he held that a disciple of the sages was forbid- 
den to afflict himself by fasting (Ta’an. 11b). He also said that 
“the words of the Torah abide only with one who kills himself 
for them” (Git. 57b); that one was not to accept services from 
a scholar (Meg. 28b); and that the sages were to be exempted 
from paying taxes for the city wall (BB 7b). He did indeed hold 
that “sometimes the neglect of [the study of] the Torah is its 
fulfillment” (Men. 99a-b, and see Rashi ad loc., s.v. she-bit- 
tulah), when such neglect is in order to observe certain mitz- 
vot. He enjoined scholars to be amiable and to respect one an- 
other in their halakhic discussions (Shab. 63a); he deprecated 
undesirable traits: “If a sage becomes angry, his wisdom de- 
parts from him; if a prophet, his prophecy departs from him” 
(Pes. 66b), and “whoever scoffs will fall into Gehenna” (Av. 
Zar. 18b); and he warned against the evil inclination in one’s 
heart: “Every day a man’s evil inclination threatens to master 
him, and seeks to kill him” (Suk. 52b), “a man should always 
incite his good inclination against his evil inclination” (Ber. 
5a), and “a person does not commit a transgression unless a 
spirit of folly enters into him” (Sot. 3a). 

His love for the Jewish people was as great as his love 
for the Torah. Once when he and Abbahu went to Caesarea, 
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which was inhabited by large numbers of non-Jews and helle- 
nized Jews, and Abbahu denounced its inhabitants, Resh Lak- 
ish stopped him by saying, “God does not want evil spoken 
of Israel” (Eccles. R. 1:6). The difficult political and economic 
situation of the Jewish population in Erez Israel in the third 
century C.E., a period of appalling military anarchy, forms the 
background of many of Resh Lakish’s homilies in which he 
spoke of God's love for His people even when their fortunes 
had “declined to the lowest ebb” (TJ, Ber. 9:1, 13b; PR 140b). 
These conditions are also reflected in Resh Lakish’s appraisal 
of the Roman government and its actions (Sot. 41b; Gen. R. 
9:13; Lev. R. 13:5). Later generations referred to Resh Lakish 
and Johanan as the “two renowned authorities” (TJ, Ber. 8:7, 
12c). According to the aggadah, Resh Lakish died from grief 
after Johanan, in a halakhic discussion between them, referred 
to the former’s past as a gladiator by saying “A robber knows 
his trade.” Deeply regretting this slip of his tongue, Johanan 
was so stricken with remorse that he died from mental an- 
guish (BM 84a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Pal Amor; Hyman, Toledot, 1193- 
1202; Frankel, Mevo, 129b; H. Albeck, Mavo la-Talmudim (1969), 


1gof. 
[Moshe Beer] 


SIMEON BEN MEGAS HA-KOHEN (sixth century?), Pal- 
estinian paytan. Though the precise period of Simeon liter- 
ary activity cannot be ascertained, certain structural elements 
in his piyyutim indicate that he preceded Eleazar b. *Kallir, 
but not *Yannai. Fragments of his work, which was evidently 
copious, are known only from Genizah finds. All the ex- 
tant piyyutim belong to the category of kerovot. He probably 
composed a cycle of kedushtaot (liturgical poems) for all the 
weekly portions of the Torah, in accordance with the triennial 
reading customs (see *Triennial Cycle) of Palestinian Jewry. 
Fragments of 30 such kedushtaot are preserved in the manu- 
scripts of the Genizah; several of his kedushtaot for festivals 
have also survived. While the style and manner of his piyyutim 
are generally close to those of Yannai, Simeon’s kedushtaot ex- 
cel in a number of unique structural details. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zulay, in: YMHSI, 2 (1936), 221-31; J. Schir- 
mann, Shirim Hadashim min ha-Genizah (1966), 3-8. 


[Ezra Fleischer] 


SIMEON BEN MENASYA (second-third century c.E.), 
tanna; a contemporary of *Judah ha-Nasi. Simeon’s statements 
both in halakhah and aggadah are found mainly in beraitot. At 
times he disagrees with the Mishnah and at times supplements 
it. Only one of his statements is mentioned in the Mishnah 
(Hag. 1:7): “Who is it ‘that is crooked and cannot be made 
straight’ [Eccles. 1:15]? He that has incestuous relations with a 
woman and begets by her a *mamzer,’ but the whole passage is 
taken from the Tosefta. He is also mentioned once in the sixth 
chapter of Avot (6:8) which is, however, a later addition to the 
Mishnah. He was a pupil of *Meir in whose name he transmits 
several halakhot. In a dispute with Judah ha-Nasi he fixed the 
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halakhah according to the stricter view in a dispute of tannaim 
of an earlier generation (Bezah 26a). It is possible that there is 
here a hint of his method of deciding the halakhah. He him- 
self said of Judah: “These seven qualifications which the sages 
enumerated as becoming to the righteous, were all realized 
in Judah ha-Nasi and in his sons” (Avot 6:8). Judah used to 
quote him in matters of piety and abstinence (Eccles. R. 9:9). 
He and his colleague *Yose b. Meshullam were called “holy 
brotherhood” (Ty, Maas. Sh. 2:4; in TB, Bezah 14b “holy com- 
munity of Jerusalem” - see *Holy Congregation in Jerusalem). 
It seems that they were the heads of a movement which fol- 
lowed Pharisaic practices of a special stringency. The essence 
of their attempt to “combine Torah with a wordly occupation” 
(cf. Ber. 35b) is reflected in the following Midrash: 


Judah ha-Nasi said in the name of the holy brotherhood: ‘Ac- 
quire a craft for yourself together with Torah...” and why does 
he call them ‘holy brotherhood’? Because it included Yose b. 
Meshullam and Simeon b. Menasya who used to divide the 
day into three parts - a third for Torah, a third for prayer, and 
a third for work. Others say that they labored in the Torah 
throughout the winter and in their work throughout the sum- 
mer (Eccles. R. 9:9, no. 1). 


More widely known is his homily that also testifies to a similar 
outlook on life, regarding the law that the saving of life over- 
rides the Sabbath: “‘And the children of Israel shall keep the 
Sabbath’ [Ex. 31:16] - the Torah said, profane for his sake one 
Sabbath, so that he may keep many Sabbaths” (Yoma 85b). He 
also laid great emphasis upon the education of children in the 
study of Torah: “Even God is filled with love for him who has 
a son toiling in Torah...” (Gen. R. 63:1). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Epstein, Tannaim, 182-3; S. Safrai, in: Zion, 


22 (1957); 183-93. 
[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


SIMEON BEN NANAS (first half of the second century c.£.), 
tanna; contemporary and colleague of R. *Akiva, Simeon is 
usually referred to simply as “Ben Nanas.” According to Mai- 
monides (Yad., Zeraim, introd.) he was one of the five schol- 
ars referred to in the expression, “Those who argue before the 
Sages” (Sanh. 17b) whom the Talmud calls Simeon, Simeon, 
Simeon, Hanan, and Hananiah, but Rashi is not of the same 
opinion (cf. TJ, Maas. Shen. 2:9, 53d, and see: Friedman, Netiot 
Le-David, 250). The fact that Simeon is called simply “Ben 
Nanas” might indicate that the halakhot transmitted in his 
name were taught before he was ordained (cf. Ta’an. 3a), or 
that he was never ordained. His statements are found only in 
the halakhah and he frequently disputes in the Mishnah with 
Akiva. He specialized in civil law and was praised for this by 
Ishmael who said: “He who would become wise should en- 
gage in the study of civil law ... and he who would engage 
in the study of civil law let him wait upon Simeon b. Nanas” 
(BB 10:8). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, s.v.; S. Friedman, in: Netiot 
LeDavid, Festschrift in Honor of David Weiss Halivni (2004). 
[Israel Burgansky] 
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SIMEON BEN PAZZI 


SIMEON BEN NETHANEL (second half of the first century 
c.E.), tanna. One of the five outstanding disciples of Johanan 
b. *Zakkai who called him “sin-fearing” (Avot 2:8), Simeon 
was a priest and married the daughter of *Gamaliel 1 (the El- 
der; Tosef., Av. Zar. 3:19). Very few of his sayings have been 
preserved. His saying in Avot (2:13) is: “Be careful in reading 
the Shema and the Amidah; and when thou prayest, regard 
not thy prayer as a fixed mechanical task, but as an appeal for 
mercy and grace before the All-present...; and be not wicked 
in thine own esteem.” His reply to the question of his mas- 
ter as to “the good way to which a man should cleave” was 
“foreseeing the consequences” of all acts. “The evil way which 
man should shun” is “borrowing and not repaying, whether 
from man or from God,’ i.e., ingratitude (Avot 2:9). He plays 
a role in the later development of the mystic traditions sur- 
rounding the vision of the merkavah (TJ, Hag. 2:1; cf. TB 14b), 
but his role in these stories in all likelihood has no historical 
foundation (Wald). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, s.v. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
Puy: S. Wald, “The Derashah Ba-merkavah of R. Eleazar ben Arakh” 
(Hebrew), in: Js1j. 


[Israel Burgansky / Stephen G. Wald (24 ed.)] 


SIMEON BEN PAZZI (second half of the third century 
c.E.), Palestinian amora. According to the tosafot (BB 149a) 
Pazzi was his mother’s name, but according to Frankel (Mevo 
121a) it was that of his father (Dik. Sof., Meg. 13a). Although 
Simeon was considered a halakhic authority, very few of his 
decisions are mentioned in the Talmud. He instructed those 
who fixed the calendar to draw it up so that neither Rosh Ha- 
Shanah nor the seventh day of Tabernacles (*Hoshana Rabba) 
should fall on the Sabbath, but when it became necessary for 
one of them to fall on the Sabbath the latter should be cho- 
sen. Simeon was essentially an aggadist. He handed down a 
large number of biblical interpretations by his teacher Joshua 
b. Levi, of whose aggadot he is the principal transmitter. His 
own aggadot contain exegetic and homiletic interpretations 
and comments, including parables, sentences, and maxims on 
God, the world, prayer, and the study of the Torah. He inter- 
prets the double yod in 13” in Genesis 2:7 as emphasizing the 
inner struggle within man between the sensual (yezir) and the 
divine (yozer), and comments: “Woe to me because of my im- 
pulses; woe to me because of my Creator” (Ber. 61a). “When 
the patriarch Jacob was about to reveal the messianic time to 
his children (Gen. 49:1) the presence of God departed from 
him, whereupon he said “Has an unworthy child sprung from 
me as Ishmael sprang from my grandfather Abraham and Esau 
from my father Jacob?’ In answer his sons exclaimed ““Hear O 
Israel, the Lord our God the Lord is one” (Deut. 6:4) as only 
one God is in your heart so only one is in ours’ Jacob then 
said ‘Praised be the name of the glory of His kingdom for ever 
and ever’” (Pes. 56a). In other texts this passage is ascribed to 
Resh Lakish. His statement in Sotah 41b that one may be ob- 
sequious to evil people in this world is a reflection of social 
conditions in his time. 
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SIMEON BEN SAMUEL OF JOINVILLE 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Pal Amor; Frankel, Mevo, 118a; Hy- 
man, Toledot, s.v.; H. Albeck, Mavo la-Talmudim (1969), 258-61. 


[Elliott Hillel Medlov] 


SIMEON BEN SAMUEL OF JOINVILLE (12'6-13" cen- 
tury), French scholar. Simeon’s father was a contemporary of 
Jacob *Tam, who on one occasion relied upon him for a hal- 
akhic ruling. Simeon was a pupil of *Isaac b. Samuel of Damp- 
ierre, with whom he was on particularly intimate terms. He 
is very frequently mentioned in the standard tosafot and his 
commentary on various tractates of the Talmud is cited in the 
works of rishonim. A few of his responsa have survived. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 255; Urbach, Tosafot, 280-1, 


504, 522. 
[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


SIMEON BEN SHETAH (first century B.c.£.), one of the 
most prominent of the scholars of the Second Temple pe- 
riod. He was active during the reign of Alexander *Yannai 
and Queen *Salome Alexandra (Sifra, Behukotai, ch. 1), who 
according to certain late aggadic traditions was Simeon’ sis- 
ter (Ber. 48a, cf. Gen R. 91, Eccles. R. 7). In the train of tradi- 
tion he, together with Judah b. Tabbai, constitute one of the 
*zugot, succeeding *Joshua b. Perahyah and Nittai of Arbela 
(Avot 1:8; see Hag. 1:2). According to a tradition of R. Meir, 
Simeon was av bet din but the view of R. Judah (or the anon- 
ymous sages) is that he was nasi (Tosef., Hag. 2:8). Accord- 
ing to one tradition (Tosef. Sanh. 6:6) Simeon b. Shetah once 
criticized a halakhic decision of Judah b. Tabbai, who thereaf- 
ter accepted upon himself “never to make a halakhic ruling 
without Simeon b. Shetah’s consent.” The attempt in the Bab- 
ylonian Talmud (Hag. 16b) to use this tradition to determine 
which of them was nasi and which av bet din was inconclusive. 
Moreover, in the parallel version of this story (Mekh. Nezikin, 
20), the roles of Judah b. Tabbai, and Simeon b. Shetah are re- 
versed, and S. Friedman and others have shown that the ver- 
sion in the Mekhilta is the more original. 

Tannaitic sources mention Simeon in a number of differ- 
ent contexts. In the Sifra (Behukotai, ch. 1, cf. rB Ta’an. 23a) 
“the days of Simeon ben Shetah and Shlomzu the Queen” are 
remembered as a time of extraordinary blessedness, when the 
rains were so plentiful that the “wheat was a large as kidneys, 
the barley as large as olives, and the lentils as large as gold 
dinari: The wheat of these legendary days was referred to in 
later times simply as “the wheat of Simeon ben Shetah” (Hul. 
ub). Similarly, Simeon ben Shetah plays a role in the tannaitic 
aggadah concerning the wonder-working rainmaker, *Honi 
ha-Meaggel (Ta’an. 3:8, TB Taan. 23a). In this context Simeon 
threatens Honi with excommunication, and in one place (Ber. 
19a) the Bavli ascribes to Simeon a similar threat with regard 
to Todos of Rome, though it is clear from the parallel sources 
(Tosef. Bez. 2:15, Ty Pes. 7:1, 34a, Bez. 2:7, 61c, MK 3:1 81d, TB 
Pes. 53a, Bez. 23a) that the association of Simeon ben Shetah 
with the case of Todos is a late literary embellishment of an 
early tannaitic tradition. Both the Mishnah (Sanh. 6:4) and a 
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tannaitic midrash (Sifre Deut. 221) mention a tradition accord- 
ing to which Simeon ben Shetah “hanged 80 women in As- 
calon on a single day,’ “because of the pressing need to make 
an example of them to others” (Sifre). No further information 
is reported in the tannaitic sources regarding this remarkable 
event, but the later aggadic tradition has woven around this 
tradition a number of fascinating legends concerning Simeon 
ben Shetah and “the witches of Ascalon,’ involving spells and 
counter-spells, intrigues and counter-intrigues, false witnesses 
and revenge (Ty Hag. 2:2, 77d-78a, Ty Sanh. 6:6, 23c, Midrash 
Ten Commandments, end; cf. Ty Sanh. 6:3 23b). Though not 
brought in the Babylonian Talmud itself, Rashi quotes this 
legend at length in his commentary to Sanh. 44b (cf. Rashi to 
Sanh. 45b). According to a Palestinian amoraic aggadic tra- 
dition (Ty Ber. 7:2. 11b, Naz. 5:3, 54b, Gen. R. 91, Ecc. R. 7), 
Simeon ben Shetah once came into conflict with King Alex- 
ander Yannai regarding a certain financial obligation which 
Simeon accepted upon himself, and which Yannai was led to 
believe that Simeon had failed to live up to. Simeon, fearing 
the king’s anger, went into hiding, until a number of foreign 
dignitaries who were visiting Yannai requested Simeon’s pres- 
ence at court, in order to hear from him the words of wisdom 
for which he was famous. Simeon was then asked to lead the 
blessing over the meal, despite the fact that he had not himself 
partaken of the bread. In the version of this tradition found 
in the Babylonian Talmud (Ber. 48a-b), this minor incident 
is portrayed as all-out warfare between King Yannai and the 
Pharisees, of whom Simeon ben Shetah was the leader. Ac- 
cording to this tradition, Simeon ben Shetah was summoned 
to court because Yannai “had killed all the sages, and there was 
no one left who knew how to perform the blessing after the 
meal.” In a number of other places in the Babylonian Talmud, 
Simeon ben Shetah is portrayed as playing a role in an ongo- 
ing, and frequently violent, conflict between the king and the 
sages (Sot. 47a, cf. Ty Hag. 2:2, 77d, and Sanh. 6:6, 23c; Kid. 
66a, cf. Meg. Ta’'an., concerning the 28" of Tevet; Sanh. 19a-b), 
though there is little or no evidence for such a conflict in the 
earlier Palestinian talmudic tradition. 

Tradition ascribes to Simeon b. Shetah a number of tak- 
kanot in the spheres of domestic life and education. Accord- 
ing to a tannaitic tradition, he introduced the stipulation that 
all the husband's property is pledged for the payment of the 
ketubbah (Tosef., Ket. 12:1 and parallels). He is credited with 
having pioneered education for the young by introducing 
school attendance for children (TJ, Ket. 8:11, 32c), hitherto the 
education of children being regarded as the responsibility of 
the parents alone. According to another tradition, Simeon es- 
tablished schools in Jerusalem and in the district towns and 
obliged parents to send their children to them (cf. BB 21a). He 
is also credited with a decree concerning the ritual impurity 
of metal vessels (TJ, Shab. 1:4, 3d, TB Shab. 14b). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Mantel, Studies in the History of the San- 
hedrin (1962), index; S. Zeitlin, Rise and Fall of the Judaean State 
(1962), index; L. Finkelstein, The Pharisees (1962), index; Weiss, Dor, 
1 (1904"), 127ff.; Hyman, Toledot, 1212-16. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. 
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Communist front group, and lost much of its influence. Three 
Jewish museums were founded in Australia in the 1980s, the 
A.M. Rosenblum Jewish Museum in Sydney, founded in 1982, 
which includes exhibits on Australian Jewish history and the 
Holocaust; the Jewish Museum of Australia in Melbourne, also 
founded in 1982; and the Holocaust Museum and Research 
Centre, also in Melbourne, founded in 1984, whose guides are 
mainly Holocaust survivors. 


Jews in Public Life 
Fewer Jews have been elected to public office in contempo- 
rary Australia than in many other Diaspora societies. Nine 
Jews have served as members of the federal Parliament since 
World War 11, most notably Peter *Baume, Moss *Cass, Barry 
*Cohen, Sam *Cohen, and Michael *Danby. On the other 
hand, one of Australia’s most distinguished Jews, Sir Zelman 
*Cowen, served as governor-general of Australia in 1977-82. 
Jews are prominent in the spheres of business and pro- 
fessional life, with an estimated 15-20 percent of Australia’s 
annual “rich lists” being Jewish, mainly Melbourne Holo- 
caust survivors and their relatives. Jews also comprise a dis- 
proportionate percentage of Australia’s lawyers and doctors, 
especially in Melbourne and Sydney. Jews are not as numer- 
ous in academic and cultural life as in other societies, with 
only a handful of Jewish “public intellectuals” such as Frank 
Knopfelmacher (1923-95), a right-wing political commentator; 
Robert Manne (1947-_), an academic political commentator; 
Dennis Altman (1947— ), a well-known social critic and ad- 
vocate of gay rights; and Peter Singer, internationally known 
for his views on animal rights. In general, however, Jews are 
much less publicly visible as opinion leaders and trendset- 
ters than elsewhere. It is perhaps indicative of this that un- 
questionably the Australian work about Jews which has had 
the greatest international impact was written by a non-Jew: 
Schindler’s Ark, by gentile Australian writer Thomas Keneally, 
which formed the basis for Steven *Spielberg’s famous film, 
Schindler's List. 


Australia-Israel Relations 
In general, relations between Australia and Israel have been 
unusually good, a continuation of a trend which began with 
the foundation of the State of Israel. Most Australian gov- 
ernments have consistently sided with the small minority 
of states of the u.N. and other bodies which have supported 
Israel when anti-Israel measures were proposed. Austra- 
lia sent troops to the *Sinai MFo in the 1980s to enforce the 
peace treaty between Israel and Egypt. Trade between the 
two states, despite their geographic remoteness, is not incon- 
siderable and an Australia-Israel Chamber of Commerce has 
existed since the 1950s. The absence of a direct air link be- 
tween Israel and Australia as of 2004 (travelers must change 
at Bangkok or some other midway point) remains a barrier 
to increasing tourism. 

There has only been one notable exception to this pattern 
of bilateral friendliness, the Whitlam government of 1972-75, 
which went out of its way to stress its pro-Third World cre- 
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AUSTRALIA 


dentials and alienated many Jews. In contrast, Malcolm Fra- 
ser (Australia’s prime minister in 1975-83), Bob Hawke (prime 
minister in 1983-91), and John Howard (prime minister from 
1996) have been notable supporters of Israel, with Hawke's 
warm backing for Israel being legendary. It is, however, prob- 
ably accurate to state that most Australian governments, es- 
pecially its Australian Labor Party administrations, are much 
happier with a Labor government in power in Israel than with 
a Likud government and also that, as everywhere, the left and 
the organs of opinion it controls or influences have turned 
sharply against Israel in recent decades. 


Antisemitism, Anti-Zionism, War Crimes 

Australia has also been relatively free of extreme right-wing 
antisemitic groups or activists. On the far right, the best- 
known continuing antisemitic group is the League of Rights, 
loosely related to the Social Credit movement. Individual anti- 
semitic activists and local “Holocaust deniers” exist, and some 
antisemitic attacks occur periodically. On the far left, Australia 
has long had a series of extremist anti-Zionist activists. From 
1978 until the late 1980s very extreme anti-Zionist groups had 
air time on Radio 3cr, a Melbourne “community radio” sta- 
tion dominated by the extreme left, especially the far left of 
the Victorian branch of the ap. In 1978-80 the local Jewish 
community appealed to the Australian Broadcasting Tribu- 
nal to remove these programs from the air, with mixed suc- 
cess at the time, although they largely disappeared by about 
1990. More recently, several left-wing members of the Aus- 
tralian Parliament, particularly from Sydney seats with high 
concentrations of Muslims, have caused concern. The number 
of Muslims in Australia rose from 100,000 to 300,000 dur- 
ing the period from 1970 through 2001. Most were Turks or 
east Asians rather than Arabs. Nevertheless, antisemitic ex- 
tremism from Muslim fundamentalists, especially from Sheik 
Taj El-Hilaly of Sydney, has caused considerable concern to 
Australian Jews. 

From the mid-1980s, efforts were made to bring to jus- 
tice former Nazi war criminals who, it was widely believed, 
migrated to Australia after World War 11. Most were Balts or 
Ukrainians. The effort was chiefly sparked by a series of ra- 
dio broadcasts in 1985 by Mark Aarons, an investigative jour- 
nalist. After a full investigation by a Government Commis- 
sion, which found that up to 50 serious Nazi war criminals 
had migrated to Australia, in 1989 Australia’s Parliament, after 
bitter discussion, passed a War Crimes Act allowing alleged 
Nazi war criminals to be tried in Australia. For a variety of 
reasons, especially the lack of interest by Paul Keating, Aus- 
tralia’s prime minister, 1991-96, in pursuing these efforts, no 
prosecutions have ever been commenced, and it is now most 
unlikely that any ever will. 


Summary 

In many respects, Australia is a model Diaspora community; 
if any Diaspora Jewish community has a viable future, it is 
Australia’s. This has probably been due, in part, to the con- 
centration of resources on what some sociologists describe 
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Friedman, “If They Have Not Slain They Are Slain; but If They Have 
Slain They Are Not Slain,” in: Sidra, 20 (2005). 


[Yitzhak Dov Gilat / Stephen G. Wald (2"4 ed.)] 


SIMEON HA-PAKULI (late first and early second century 
C.E.), one of the scholars of Jabneh in the time of *Gamaaliel 11. 
He is mentioned only once in the sources: “Simeon ha-Pak- 
uli arranged the 18 benedictions in order before Rabban Ga- 
maliel [11] in Jabneh” (Ber. 28b). It is assumed that this activ- 
ity included a number of elements: the determination of the 
number of blessings, their subject matter, and their order (see 
*Amidah). According to Rashi his name refers to his occupa- 
tion as a seller of cotton tufts (pakuli). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, s.v. 


[Israel Burgansky] 


SIMEON THE HASMONEAN (called Thassis; d. 134 B.C.E.), 
the second son of *Mattathias. The origin of the name Thassis 
is obscure, and many conjectures have been put forward. Some 
think it is to be connected with the Hebrew toses (DDiN, “vig- 
orous”) or tashush (wiwn, “weakling”), while others regard it 
as a variant of the Hebrew name Assi or the Syrian Tarsi. 

On his deathbed, Mattathias recommended Simeon as 
counselor for Judah, who was military commander against the 
Syrians. Under Judah he played an independent role as com- 
mander of the expedition that went to the aid of the Jews of 
Galilee. According to 11 Maccabees (14:17) he attacked *Nica- 
nor and was defeated by him. When Judah died, Simeon and 
his brother Jonathan buried him in the family sepulcher in 
*Modi’in. Simeon was Jonathan's right-hand man in the wars 
with the hellenizers and the Syrians. He distinguished himself, 
among other things, by relieving the city of Bathbasi which 
had been besieged by *Bacchides. He also took part with Jona- 
than in the war against Apollonius. At the time of Tryphon’s 
tule in Syria, with Jonathan's rule at its zenith (145-143 B.C.E.), 
Simeon was appointed military governor of the whole coastal 
region of Israel from the Ladder of Tyre to the Egyptian bor- 
der. During Jonathan's campaigns in Galilee, Simeon remained 
in authority in Judea, during which time he conquered Beth- 
Zur and fortified Adittha. On Jonathan's treacherous capture 
by Tryphon in 143 B.c.£., the leadership passed inevitably to 
Simeon, now the sole survivor of the Hasmonean brothers. 
He fortified Jerusalem, strengthened his hold on Jaffa, and 
prepared to face Tryphon, all the time endeavoring, but in 
vain, to ransom his brother from him. Tryphon’s efforts to 
penetrate Judea were repelled by Simeon and he was forced 
to withdraw, but put Jonathan to death. Simeon buried Jona- 
than at Modi’in, where he erected a splendid monument in 
his memory. In the dispute over the throne in Syria Simeon 
supported *Demetrius 11, who recognized his rule and waived 
his claim to tribute. The year 142 B.c.E. was regarded as the 
beginning of Judean independence and the years of Simeon’s 
rule were reckoned from that date. Simeon also conquered 
Gazara (Gezer) and Judaized it, driving out the Syrian gar- 
rison from the citadel. 
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SIMEON HA-TIMNI 


For a while after this Judea enjoyed a period of peace. 
The ties with Sparta and Rome were renewed. In the year 
140, Simeon’s position was confirmed by the nation. He and 
his children after him were appointed by a public assembly 
to the position of high priest, ethnarch, and commander of 
the army, thus establishing the Hasmonean dynasty. A copy 
of the resolution was engraved upon tablets which were set up 
in the Temple court. During the latter half of Simeon’s rule the 
danger to Judean independence was renewed. Antiochus v11 
Sidetes became ruler of Syria, and endeavored to revive the 
shattered Seleucid Empire. Syrian relations with Simeon dete- 
riorated and Cendebaeus was sent against Judea, but Simeon’s 
sons defeated him. Soon after, during a tour of the country, 
Simeon was murdered in Jericho by his son-in-law *Ptolemy 
b. Abubus, who may have conspired with the Syrians. Simeon 
was succeeded by his son John *Hyrcanus. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schuerer, Hist, index s.v. Simeon the Mac- 
cabee; Meyer, Ursp, 2 (1921), 260-7; Klausner, Bayit Sheni, index s.v. 


Shimon b. Matityahu. 
[Uriel Rappaport] 


SIMEON HA-TIMNI (second century c.£.), tanna, a mem- 
ber of the Sanhedrin in the era of *Jabneh. His name derives 
from the town of Timnat near Beth-Shemesh (Judg. 15:6; cf. 
Rashi to Bezah 21a) and has no connection with Yemen (Heb. 
Teiman). According to R. Nahman b. Isaac the sages referred 
to in the anonymous formula: “It was discussed before the 
sages,’ are five well-known tannaim, of whom Simeon ha- 
Timni is one (Sanh. 17b). These rabbis apparently enjoyed 
the intermediate status of scholars of the bet ha-midrash who 
had graduated from that of “pupils” but had not yet been or- 
dained. In point of fact none of these five scholars had the 
title “rabbi” Two of them are generally mentioned by their 
patronymics - Ben Azzai and Ben Zoma - and the phrase 
“Those who discussed before the sages” is sometimes used 
instead of the authors of the statement (Eduy. 1:10). To Simeon 
ha-Timni was applied a special attribute - the knowledge 
of “7o languages” - denoting exceptional members of the 
Sanhedrin, although its exact nature is not clear (Sanh. 17b). 
He is mentioned in the Mishnah and Tosefta as disputing 
with the greatest scholars of the generation, Akiva and Joshua, 
and especially noteworthy is his stand in the great dispute 
which agitated the scholars of that generation, on the hal- 
akhic definition of the *mamzer. Simeon’s ruling was already 
accepted as the halakhah in practice close to his time (Yev. 
4:13). 

Also preserved are some of his aggadic statements that 
were also made in the course of a discussion with several of his 
colleagues on the meaning of the words of his teacher, Akiva 
(Tosef., Ber. 4:16). Another dictum by him, preserved in the 
aggadah, is also connected with a question to which many an- 
swers were propounded by the tannaim: by what merit was 
the Red Sea parted for the children of Israel? Simeon’s view 
was: “By the merit of circumcision” (Mekh. Be-Shallah 4). 
References to his beneficent activities on behalf of the com- 
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munity have also been preserved (Tosef., Bezah (Yom Tov) 
2:6). Another dictum which some of the sources attribute to 
Simeon ha-Timni (Sif. Num. 103) may perhaps indicate his 
connection with mystic lore; he supports the view of Akiva, 
and even adds that the angels and “holy hayyot” do not see 
the Divine Presence. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 1225f.; Bacher, Tann. 


[Israel Burgansky] 


SIMEON THE JUST, high priest in the time of Alexander 
the Great who was surnamed the Just both because of his pi- 
ety toward God and his benevolence to his countrymen (see 
also Jos., Ant. 12:157). According to Josephus (Ant. 12:43), he 
is identical with *Simeon 1, the son of Onias 1 and the grand- 
son of Jaddua. Simeon the Just is also referred to in rabbinical 
literature. In Avot (1:2) he is mentioned as one of the survi- 
vors of the Great Assembly, and he is the author of the say- 
ing, “Upon three things the world is based: upon the Torah, 
upon divine service, and upon the practice of gemilut hasadim 
[charity]. In the same source he is indicated as the first in a 
chain of scholars descending to Hillel and Shammai. Accord- 
ing to the Talmuds (TJ, Yoma 6:3, 43c-d; Men. 109b), he was 
the father of the *Onias who built a temple in Egypt. If this 
is so, then Josephus erred in identifying Simeon the Just with 
Simeon I and he is to be identified with Simeon 11, the father 
of Onias 111, who lived about 200 B.c.£. The chronology in 
Avot also supports the latter view. To the praise of Simeon 
the high priest given by Josephus and the rabbis (TJ, loc. cit.; 
Yoma 39a-b) may be added the words of Ben Sira referring to 
Simeon 11 (50:1-6): “Great among his brethren and the glory 
of his people was Simeon, the son of Johanan the high priest, 
in whose time the House was renovated, and in whose days 
the Temple was fortified. How glorious was he when he came 
out from the sanctuary! Like a morning star from between 
the clouds and like the fall moon on the feast days.” Ben Sira 
praises his communal activities after the conquest of Judea 
by Antiochus 111 and his repair of the Temple (cf. Jos., Ant. 
12:141). The great importance and honor given by Ben Sira 
to Simeon 11 also supports the view that it was he who was 
Simeon the Just, and that Josephus erred. Simeon the Just is 
also mentioned as the high priest who went forth to welcome 
Alexander (Yoma 69a; Meg. Ta an. 9), but chronologically it 
can apply to neither of the Simeons. In general the historical 
value of this story is very doubtful. However the suggestion 
that the origin of the story is to be found in a meeting that 
took place between Simeon (11) the Just and Antiochus 111, 
who was his contemporary and ally, may be correct. Some 
scholars prefer the testimony of Josephus. Azariah dei Rossi 
(Meor Einayim, Imrei Binah, ch. 22) makes the suggestion that 
perhaps Simeon the Hasmonean is meant. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Marcus (ed.), Josephus (Loeb Classical Li- 
brary), 7 (1943), 732-6 (incl. bibl.); Moore, in: Jewish Studies... I. Abra- 
hams (1927), 348-64; H. Albeck, Mavo la-Mishnah (1959), 24f. 


[Uriel Rappaport] 
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SIMEON OF MIZPAH (mid-first century c.£.), tanna at 
the close of the Second Temple era. As his name suggests he 
came from the town of Mizpah in Judah. It is related of him: 
“It once happened that R. Simeon of Mizpah sowed his field 
before Rabban Gamaliel, and they went up to the Chamber of 
Hewn Stone and put a question. Nahum the Scrivener said: ‘T 
have a tradition from R. Measha who received it from his fa- 
ther, who had it from the *zugot, who had it from the proph- 
ets as a halakhah given to Moses at Sinai ..’” (Pe'ah 2:6). The 
Gamaliel referred to is Rabban Gamaliel the Elder, and at 
that time Simeon must have been still a young man. ‘The in- 
cident vividly portrays the custom of clarifying halakhah in 
the Chamber of Hewn Stone when the local scholars were un- 
able to decide. R. Johanan states that Simeon was the tanna 
who taught the Mishnah *Tamid (TJ, Yoma 2:2). According 
to another opinion in the Babylonian Talmud (Yoma 14b), the 
intention of the tradition is to attribute to Simeon those mish- 
nayot dealing with the daily sacrifice in the Mishnah Yoma 
which parallel those in Tamid. The tractate Tamid is written 
in a descriptive, lively, and flowing style, which has led some 
scholars to conjecture that Simeon presented an eyewitness 
account of the order of the Temple service. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Epstein, Tannaim, 27-31; Hyman,Toledot, 


S.v. 
[Israel Burgansky] 


SIMEON SON OF ONIAS I (first half of the third century 
B.C.E.), high priest. He was the grandson of *Jaddua, high 
priest in the time of Alexander the Great. According to the ge- 
nealogical list given by Josephus, Simeon’s son, *Onias 11, was 
a minor when his father died, and in consequence Eleazar, the 
brother of Simeon, and Manasseh, his uncle, filled the office 
after Simeon. Only subsequently did Onias 11 become high 
priest. Josephus relates in two places that Simeon was called 
the Just because of his fear of heaven and love of his fellow- 
Jews (Ant. 12:43, 157). On the trustworthiness of this descrip- 
tion see *Simeon the Just. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schuerer, Gesch, 2 (1907*), 419f.; 3 (1909°), 
217; Klausner, Bayit Sheni, 2 (1951), 163 ff. 
[Uriel Rappaport] 


SIMFEROPOL, city in the Crimea, now in Ukraine. Simfero- 
pol was founded in 1784 and until the 1917 Revolution it was 
the chief town of the province of Tavriya (Taurida), Crimean 
peninsula. Krimchaks (Crimean Jews) from other localities in 
the Crimea and Ashkenazi Jews from the regions of the Pale of 
Settlement began to settle there soon after its foundation. The 
number of Jews registered as taxpayers in 1803 was 471. During 
the 19" century the Jewish settlement increased considerably 
as a result of intensified emigration from other regions of the 
Pale of Settlement to the Crimean peninsula. In 1897 the Jews 
numbered 8,951 (18.3% of the total population), about 500 of 
whom belonged to the Krimchak community. Some 1,000 
Karaites also lived in Simferopol at that time. About a quarter 
of the Jews were small merchants and craftsmen. Some Jews 
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were working in tobacco factories and printing houses, many 
of which belonged to Jews. There was a community hospital, 
two talmudei torah, 2 private schools, a vocational school for 
girls, and a public library. In October 1905 pogroms broke 
out in the city and 42 Jews were killed. During World War 1 
and the Civil War years many Jews who fled or were expelled 
from the battle regions or who otherwise escaped the riotous 
bands found refuge in Simferopol. The city became an impor- 
tant Zionist center for helping Russian emigrants to Palestine 
via Constantinople. In 1926 there were 17,364 Jews (19.6% of 
the population) in Simferopol, with their number growing to 
22,791 in 1939 (16% of the total population). In the 1920s Sim- 
feropol was a place from where the Jewish farm settlers dis- 
persed over Crimea. Nine Jewish settlements with 324 families 
were organized in the environs of the city, concentrated in two 
Jewish rural councils. A Jewish vocational school and several 
Yiddish elementary schools operated in the city. The Germans 
captured Simferopol on November 1, 1941. According to them 
they found 12,000-14,000 Jews. Sonderkommando 11b who 
settled in the city started with executions and by December 13, 
1941, had murdered more than 10,000 Jews and about 2,500 
*Krimchaks. In 1959 according to the census there were again 
about 11,200 Jews in Simferopol. One synagogue was closed 
down in 1959, but as of 1968 another was still functioning and 
matzot were officially permitted to be baked there. Outside 
the city there is a mass grave of 14,000 Jews murdered by the 
Nazis. No monument has been erected in their memory. Sev- 
eral kolkhozes housed about 50% of the Jews of the area. Most 
of the city’s Jews emigrated in the 1990s. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Die Judenpogrome in Russland, 2 (1909), 
163-8. 
[Yehuda Slutsky / Shmuel Spector (274 ed.)] 


SIMHAH BEN JOSHUA OF ZALOZHTSY (1711-1768), 
Polish author and Torah scribe. A preacher in the town of Za- 
lozhtsy, near Brody, Poland, he was one of a group of ascetic 
Hasidim who had gathered around R. Nahman of Kossov, 
many of whose teachings he cites. He composed two works 
containing moral preaching in homiletic style and principles 
of conduct according to the kabbalist Isaac *Luria: Lev Simhah 
(Zolkiew, 1757) and Netiah shel Simhah (ibid., 1763). Several 
times in his books, he implies that the redemption will take 
place in 1768. He left Zalozhtsy in May 1764, later encountering 
R. Nahman of Horodenka and R. Mendel of Peremyshlyany, 
pupils of Israel b. *Eliezer Baal Shem Tov, who were also trav- 
eling to Erez Israel. Sailing from Constantinople on September 
15, they reached Jaffa on September 26 (the eve of Rosh Ha- 
Shanah). Simhah and the hasidic leaders continued their jour- 
ney by ship to Acre. Arriving in Safed, they found only 40-50 
Sephardi families there. Unable to earn a living as a scribe, 
Simhah returned after seven months to Europe. Arriving in 
Leghorn, Italy, he found a generous Jew, who welcomed him 
into his home. At his request, Simhah wrote a book contain- 
ing the full story of his journey. Sippurei Erez ha-Galil (“Tales 
of Galilee”) is a firsthand account of his experiences. Return- 
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ing to Poland, Simhah became a preacher in Brailow, where he 
remained until his death. A copy of his book was published by 
his son-in-law, Solomon *Dubno (Grodno, 1790), under the 
title Ahavat Ziyyon (“Love of Zion”). Solomon Dubno added 
extracts from the writings of other travelers, notably chap- 
ters on Jerusalem, Hebron, Nablus, and Egypt, which he took 
from the narrative of the Karaite *Samuel b. David (1641-42). 
He also added excerpts from various non-Jewish works. The 
book was republished under the title Doresh Ziyyon (1887) by 
Hayyim Eliezer Hausdorf. It was first published in its origi- 
nal form by A. Yaari. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Luncz, in: Yerushalayim, 4 (1892), 137-52; J.D. 
Eisenstein, Ozar ha-Massaot (1926), 237-51; A. Yaari, Masot Erez Yis- 
rael (1946), 382-423, 773-5; Scholem, in: Tarbiz, 25 (1955/56), 429-40; 
Yaari, ibid., 26 (1956/57), 110-2; Tishbi, in: Zion, 32 (1967), 4-8. 


[Avraham Yaari] 


SIMHAH BEN SAMUEL OF SPEYER (second half of the 
12 and the beginning of the 13 century), German scholar. He 
may have been a descendant of Judah ha-Kohen, author of the 
Sefer ha-Dinim (see Aptowitzer). Simhah was one of the rab- 
bis and dayyanim of the Speyer bet din together with his kins- 
man (cousin?) Judah b. Kalonymus, who was also one of his 
teachers, and with Nathan b. Simeon (Or Zarua, BK no. 460 
and Beit ha-Keneset no. 388). He studied — together with his 
colleagues Eleazar b. Judah (of Worms), author of the Rokeah, 
and *Eliezer b. Joel ha-Levi (Ravyah) - under *Eliezer b. Sam- 
uel of Metz (Maharshal, resp. no. 29), Moses b. Solomon ha- 
Kohen of Mainz (Ravyah no. 1,024), and *Isaac b. Asher ha- 
Levi. There were ties of close intimacy between Simhah and 
Eliezer b. Joel ha-Levi, and they corresponded on numerous 
halakhic problems, exchanging responsa (see Aptowitzer’s 
list, pp. 200-5, 222f.). 

Some of the responsa he addressed to various other 
scholars are extant (see Germania Judaica, 1 (1934), 344ff.). 
Among those who addressed problems to him was the re- 
nowned Italian scholar, Isaiah di Trani, who, though gener- 
ally one of the severest critics of the scholars of Germany and 
France, expressed great esteem for Simhah. Other quotations 
from his teachings are in the work of his distinguished pupil 
Isaac b. Moses of Vienna (Or Zarw’a), and Abraham b. Azriel 
in his Arugat ha-Bosem copies whole pages from Simhah (Ur- 
bach, 344 n. 29). There are quotations in the books of French, 
German, and Italian authors. Urbach (p. 346) conjectures that 
most of the quotations, with the exception of the responsa and 
oral traditions, are from his large work, Seder Olam, which 
is no longer extant although there are many indications that 
such a work did exist (Zunz, Lit Poesie, 621). From quoted 
fragments it may be concluded that the work encompassed 
many fields. They reveal that it was his custom to enlarge on 
the details of the subject under discussion, and it can therefore 
be assumed that it was this, combined with the widespread 
habit of compilers to include quotations and abridgments of 
it in their compilations, that caused the disappearance of the 
work. There is mention of his commentary to the Sifra (Or 
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Zarua, Mikvaot, no. 333, 336), and to the tractate Horayot 
(Tos. to Hor. 4a—b). There is no evidence that he wrote tosafot 
to tractates of the Talmud or a commentary to the Mekhilta, 
as some scholars thought (see Urbach, pp. 346f.). Ten of his 
selihot have been listed by Zunz (Lit Poesie, 311). Among his 
distinguished pupils was also Avigdor Katz of Vienna, who 
wrote down his teacher’s words in his presence. Samuel b. Ba- 
ruch of Bamberg also appears to have been one of his pupils 
and addressed queries to him (Urbach, 354). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Lit Poesie, 284, 309-11; H. Gross, in: 
MGWJ, 34 (1885), 309 n. 12, 558; B. Ratner, Mavo le-Seder Olam Rab- 
bah (1894), 143; V. Aptowitzer, Mavo le-Sefer Ravyah (1938), 200-5, 
222f., 412-4; Urbach, Tosafot, 341-7 and index. 
[Shlomoh Zalman Havlin] 


SIMHAH BUNEM OF PRZYSUCHA (Pshiskha; 1765-1827), 
hasidic zaddik in Poland. He was born in Wodzislaw, Poland. 
His father, R. Zevi, was an itinerant preacher (maggid) in 
Poland and central Europe. R. Simhah Bunem traveled to 
central Europe to learn from R. Jeremiah of Mattersdorf, and 
then to Nikolsburg (Mikulov) to learn from R. Mordehai 
Benet. 

Upon returning to Poland he married Rivka, who faith- 
fully accompanied him all of his life. It was then that he was 
drawn to Hasidism by R. Moshe Leib of Sasov and R. Israel 
of Kozienice. He worked for the Bergson family, which was 
close to hasidic circles, as a supervisor in their timber firm. R. 
Simhah Bunem traveled to Leipzig and Danzig for business 
and took part in their cultural and social life, visiting the the- 
ater, playing cards, and socializing with the local maskilim. 
Later he learned pharmacology in Danzig and opened a phar- 
macy in Pshiskha. He knew German, Polish, and Latin, and 
dressed in modern style. At the same time he became close to 
R. David of Lelov, who convinced him to travel to R. *Jacob 
Isaac Horovitz (ha-Hozeh) of Lublin. Jacob Isaac recognized 
his qualities, but R. Simhah Bunem, though deeply impressed, 
did not come under his influence. Afterward he met R. Jacob 
Isaac (ha-Yehudi ha-Kadosh) of Przysucha and became his 
disciple. 

After the death of R. Jacob Isaac of Przysucha (1814), his 
eminent disciples accepted R. Simhah Bunem as their rebbe. 
Under his leadership the character of Pshiskha Hasidism was 
crystallized, drawing many prominent disciples as well as 
bitter criticism. At a wedding known as “the big wedding in 
Ostila,” where many rebbes gathered, there was an attempt to 
convince R. Abraham Joshua of Apta to excommunicate R. 
Simhah Bunem and his followers. However, a delegation led 
by R. Isaac Meir Alter successfully defended him. 

He was involved in Poland’s political life as a member 
of the Jewish council, established by the authorities of Con- 
gress Poland. In his testimony to the government he said that 
the government's role is not to interfere with internal Jewish 
matters, but rather to improve the material condition of the 
Jews who suffer poverty, expressing a modern concept of the 
duties of the state. 
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In his last years he became blind. As he was dying he 
told his wife: “Why are you crying, all of my life I learned 
how to die? 


His Religious Path 

Already in Lublin R. Simhah Bunem was known as “the wise,” 
a quality that well describes his character and portrays his 
leadership. Like Jacob Isaac of Przysucha, he set the search for 
truth as the focal point of his religiosity. He exposed people's 
self-deception, pretensions, and shallowness in order to purify 
their intentions. Like his teacher, he recognized humility as 
the quality of a sincere person who does not deceive himself. 
In his time, the critical attitude toward social and religious 
order, typical to Pshsikha, became more extreme. Pshsikha 
Hasidim, who left their families behind to live in poverty 
in a group intensively searching for self-improvement, ridi- 
culed religious conventions and conventionalism, and used 
to mock people who were full of self-importance, including 
unworthy rebbes. 

However, unlike Jacob Isaac of Przysucha, the innocent, 
mystical devotee, the core of R. Simhah Bunem’s religious life 
was his insightful view of the world, holding a positive atti- 
tude toward the world and the human role in it. A stranger to 
his teacher's ecstatic life, he was involved with worldly life. He 
taught that one’s duty is to delve into the essence of this Godly 
world, which leads to a higher degree of religious knowledge. 
This knowledge involves happiness and brings a person to 
dvekut, different in its nature from that of Jacob Isaac of Przy- 
sucha. Accordingly, the literature that influenced his religious 
path was found less in the Kabbalah and more in the works of 
Maimonides, R. Judah Halevi’s Kuzari, and the Maharal. But, 
above all, he was a talmudic scholar, and praying, though still 
important, became less central. 

Among R. Simhah Bunem’s disciples were R. Menahem 
Mendel of Kotsk, R. Isaac of Warka, R. Isaac Meir Alter of 
Gur, R. Mordecai Joseph Leiner of Izbica, and R. Hanokh of 
Aleksandrow. 

R. Simhah Bunem did not write a book. His teachings 
and biographical stories about him were first published more 
then 30 years after his death, among them Kol Simhah (1859, 
1903 revised); Ramatayim Zofim (1881); Simhat Yisrael (1910); 
and Siah Sarfei Kodesh (1913-1932). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Marcus, Ha-Hasidut (1980), index; Z.M. 
Rabinowitz, R. Simhah Bunem mi-Pshikhah (1945); A.Z. Eshcoly, Ha- 
Hasidut be-Polin (2000), 73-89; R. Mahler, Ha-Hasidut ve-ha-Has- 
kalah (1961), index; M. Buber, Or ha-Ganuz (1965), 54-6, 404-27; A. 
Brill, in: Hazon Nahum (1998), 419-48. 

[Yehuda ben Dor (24 ed.)] 


SIMHAT TORAH (Heb. 7717 nny; lit. “rejoicing of the 
Torah”), the last day of the holy days begun by *Sukkot. In the 
Diaspora Simhat Torah falls on the 23"¢ of Tishri, the second 
day of Shemini Azeret, the festival which concludes Sukkot. 
In Israel, it coincides with Shemini Azeret (224 of Tishri; see 
*Festivals). On this festival, the annual reading of the Torah 
scroll is completed and immediately begun again. Simhat 
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Torah, as a separate festival, was not known during the talmu- 
dic period. In designating the haftarah for this day, the Talmud 
refers to it simply as the second day of Shemini Azeret (Meg. 
31a). Similarly it is termed Shemini Azeret in the prayers and 
the Kiddush recited on this day. Its unique celebrations began 
to develop during the geonic period, when the one-year cycle 
for the reading of the Torah (as opposed to the *triennial cy- 
cle) gained wide acceptance. 

The Talmud already specified the conclusion of the Torah 
as the portion for this day (i.e., Deut. 33-34; see Meg. 31a). 
The assignment of a new haftarah, Joshua, is mentioned in 
a ninth-century prayer book (Seder Rav Amram, 1 (Warsaw, 
1865), 52a, but see Tos. to Meg. 31a). Later it also became cus- 
tomary to begin to read the Book of Genesis again on Simhat 
Torah. This was done in order “to refute Satan” who might 
otherwise have claimed that the Jews were happy only to have 
finished the Torah, but were unwilling to begin anew (Tur, oH 
669; cf. Sif. Deut. 33). 

During the celebrations, as they continue to be observed 
by Orthodox and Conservative congregations, all the Torah 
scrolls are removed from the Ark and the bimah (“pulpit”) 
is circled seven times (*hakkafot). All the men present are 
called to the Torah reading (aliyyot); for this purpose, Deu- 
teronomy 33:1-29 is repeated as many times as necessary. All 
the children under the age of bar mitzvah are called for 
the concluding portion of the chapter; this aliyah is referred 
to as kol ha-nearim (“all the youngsters”). A tallit is spread 
above the heads of the youngsters, and the congregation 
blesses them with Jacob’s benediction to Ephraim and 
Manasseh (Gen. 48:16). Those who are honored with the ali- 
yyot which conclude and start the Torah readings are popularly 
designated as the hatan Torah and hatan Bereshit; they often 
pledge contributions to the synagogue and sponsor banquets 
for their acquaintances in honor of the event (see *Bride- 
grooms of the Law). In many communities similar ceremo- 
nies are held on Simhat Torah eve: all the scrolls are removed 
from the Ark and the bimah is circled seven times. Some 
communities even read from the concluding portion of Deu- 
teronomy during the evening service, the only time during 
the year when the Torah scroll is read at night (Sh. Ar, oH 
669:1). 

The Simhat Torah festivities are accompanied by the reci- 
tation of special liturgical compositions, some of which were 
written in the late geonic period. The hatan Torah is called 
up by the prayer Me-Reshut ha-El ha-Gadol, and the hatan 
Bereshit by Me-Reshut Meromam. The return of the Torah 
scrolls to the Ark is accompanied by the joyful hymns “Sisu 
ve-Simhu be-Simhat Torah” and “Hitkabbezu Malakhim Zeh 
el Zeh” A central role in the festivities is allotted to children. 
In addition to the aliyah to the Torah, the children also par- 
ticipate in the Torah processions: they carry flags adorned 
with apples in which burning candles are placed. There have 
even been communities where children dismantled sukkot on 
Simhat Torah and burned them (Darkhei Moshe to 0H 669 n. 
3 quoting Maharil). 
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Hasidim also hold Torah processions on Shemini Azeret 
eve. Reform synagogues observe these customs, in a modified 
form, on Shemini Azeret, which is observed as the final fes- 
tival day. In Israel, where the second day of the festival is not 
celebrated, the liturgy and celebration of both days are com- 
bined. It has also become customary there for public hak- 
kafot to be held on the night following Simhat Torah, which 
coincides with its celebration in the Diaspora: in many cities, 
communities, and army bases, seven hakkafot are held with 
religious, military, and political personnel being honored with 
the carrying of the Torah scrolls. 

[Aaron Rothkoff] 


In the U.S.S.R. 

Among Soviet Jewish youth seeking forms of expressing their 
Jewish identification, Simhat Torah gradually became, during 
the 1960s, the occasion of mass gatherings in and around the 
synagogues, mainly in the great cities Moscow, Leningrad, 
Riga, and others. At these gatherings large groups of Jew- 
ish youth, many of them students, sang Hebrew and Yiddish 
songs, danced the hora, congregated and discussed the latest 
events in Israel, etc. In the beginning, the Soviet authorities 
tried to disperse these “unauthorized meetings,” but when 
Jewish and western public opinion began to follow them, and 
press correspondents as well as observers from various foreign 
embassies began attending them, the authorities largely re- 
verted their attitude and even instructed the militia to cordon 
off the synagogue areas and redirect traffic, so as not to cause 
clashes with the Jewish youngsters, whose numbers swelled 
rapidly in Moscow into the tens of thousands. In many cities 
in the West, notably in Israel, England, the United States, and 
Canada, Simhat Torah was declared by Jewish youth as the day 
of “solidarity with Soviet Jewish youth,’ and mass demonstra- 
tions were staged voicing demands to the Soviet authorities for 
freedom of Jewish life and the right of migration to Israel. 


The Simhat Torah Flag 

Among the customs of Simhat Torah, the object associated 
most with the holiday, at least in the world of children, is 
undoubtedly the ornamental flag known in Hebrew as degel 
Simhat Torah, made of paper or cardboard, printed with rich 
and colorful pictures reflecting the meaning of the holiday. 
Until some years ago flags were customarily attached to coarse 
wooden sticks topped by apples, hollowed out and filled with 
a burning candle. 

While it is not known when and where this custom origi- 
nated, it is certainly an Ashkenazi minhag, especially popular 
in eastern Europe. The earliest known source mentioning such 
a flag is found in the enactments (Takkanot) issued in 1672 by 
Polish Jews who settled in Amsterdam. From this document 
it is evident that the custom originated earlier. The German 
Hebraist Johann *Bodenschatz describes the custom in his 
book Kirchliche Verfassung der heutigen Juden (Erlang, 1748): 
“They [the children] hold onto their flags upon which is in- 
scribed ‘standard of the camp’ and the names of the tribes. 
They march as if they were soldiers.” 
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Extant Torah flags from 19th-century eastern Europe 
are decorated by representations of Hasidim dancing with 
Torah scrolls, sukkah building, and biblical scenes and fig- 
ures, and the deer and lion with the saying, “Be swift as a deer 
and strong as a lion” (Pirkei Avot 5:20). Later, the images in- 
cluded Zionist heroes and slogans. The custom has continued 
to the present day, adopting new symbols and heroes associ- 
ated with the State of Israel but keeping the more traditional 


designs as well. 
[Shalom Sabar (24 ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: AA. Yaari, Toledot Hag Simhat Torah (1964); 
S. Zevin, Ha-Moadim ba-Halakhah (1959’), 135-41; E. Wiesel, The 
Jews of Silence (1966). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Arbel (ed.), Blue 
and White in Color: Visual Images of Zionism, 1897-1947 (1997); P. 
Goodman (ed.), The Simhat Torah Anthology (1973), 127-28; A. Kanof, 
Jewish Ceremonial Art and Religious Observance (19692), 156-57; A. 
Yaari, Toledot Hag Simhat Torah: Hishtalshelut Minhagav bi-Tefuzot 
Yisrael le-Dorotehen (1964); R. Wischnitzer-Bernstein, Gestalten und 
Symbole der jiidischen Kunst (1935), 112. 


SIMHONI, ASSAF (1922-1956), Israeli military officer. Born 
in Nahalal, Simhoni was descended from a pioneering family 
which moved to Erez Israel from the Jewish agricultural settle- 
ments of south Russia and settled in various kibbutzim. His 
uncle, ZERUBAVEL YEVZERICHIN, was a leading member of 
the legal faction of the He-Halutz movement in the U.S.S.R. 
who was arrested in 1926 for his Zionist activities and died in 
a Soviet labor camp. Assaf’s mother, YEHUDIT SIMHONI, set- 
tled in Geva and became a leading figure in the Israeli labor 
movement. Simhoni joined the Haganah during the Arab riots 
of 1936-39 and in 1941 joined the Palmah. During the War of 
Independence (1948) he participated in the battle for Mish- 
mar ha-Emek and was the commander of the Palmah batal- 
lion that broke through to kibbutz Negbah. He continued to 
serve in the Israel Defense Forces (1DF) and in 1951 was pro- 
moted to brigade commander with the rank of colonel. At the 
beginning of 1956 he went to England for an advanced military 
course but was recalled in the autumn of the same year and 
appointed commander of the southern command. On Octo- 
ber 29 he commanded the 1pF in the *Sinai Campaign and 
received the surrender of the Egyptian governor of the Gaza 
Strip. Simhoni died shortly after the Sinai Campaign when his 
plane crashed inside Jordan. His body was returned to Israel, 
and he was posthumously promoted to major general. 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


SIMLAI (second half of the third century c.£.), amora. Sim- 
lai was born in Nehardea, in Babylonia, (TJ, Pes. 5:3, 52a), but 
spent most of his life at Lydda, in Erez Israel (Av. Zar. 36a). 
He also lived for some time in Galilee, where he ministered 
to Yannai the Great (BB 111a), and was the associate of young 
Judah 111 (Bek. 36b). He seems to have been a prominent 
member of Judah 11’s entourage (Av. Zar. 37a), and when the 
latter made a particularly controversial decision (TJ, Shab. 
1:4, 3d), Simlai was sent to *Nisibis, in Babylon, in order to 
transmit it to the local authorities (Av. Zar. 36a). His ruling 
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at Antioch, in Syria, is also recorded (TJ, Kid. 3:15, 66d). He 
transmitted sayings in the name of Eliezer b. Simeon (Sanh. 
98a) and Samuel (Pdr 54b), and, despite Jonathan's initial 
scruples (Pes. 6:25), studied aggadah under him (J, Pes. 5:3, 
32a). Simlai was a renowned authority in aggadah (Ber. 32a-b). 
One of his teachings is that in the time to come God will take 
a scroll of law in his embrace and proclaim, “Let whoever has 
occupied himself herewith, come and take his reward!” All 
the nations of the world will rush to testify for themselves, 
but, ultimately, God will Himself testify on behalf of Israel 
(Av. Zar. 2b-3a). He also explained that Moses’ desire to enter 
Erez Israel was based not on a wish to taste its fruit or enjoy 
its goodness, but on his eagerness to fulfill all the Torah (Sot. 
14a). Simlai is the author of the statement (Mak. 23b) that 
the Torah contains 613 *commandments — 365 negative cor- 
responding to the number of days in the solar year and 248 
positive, corresponding to the number of organs in the hu- 
man body (cf. Oho. 1:8). These he reduced successively to 11 
(based on Ps. 15), to six (Isa. 33:15-16), to three (Micah 6:8), 
and to two (Isa., 56:1) fundamental principles, and finally to 
the single credo expressed by Habbakuk (2:4), “the righteous 
shall live by his faith” (Mak. 23b-24a). He also taught that 
“the Torah begins and ends with the practice of lovingkind- 
ness” (Sot. 14a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bachir, Pal Amor; Hyman, Toledot, in: H. 
Albeck, Mavo la-Talmudim (1969), 190. 


SIMLEUL-SILVANIEI (Hung. Szilagysomly6; referred to in 
Jewish sources X"17NW), town in Transylvania, N.W. Roma- 
nia; until the end of World War 1, and between 1940 and 1944, 
within Hungary. Jews began to settle there during the 18" cen- 
tury. An organized community was established in 1841; from 
its inception, the community was Orthodox. A synagogue was 
erected in 1850. In 1885 the community became the official 
center for the Jews in the surrounding area. Many local Jews 
fought in World War 1 in the Austro-Hungarian army. The 
influence of Hasidism was felt, particularly between the two 
world wars. The Jewish population numbered 838 (18.4% of 
the total) in 1891; 1,586 (21%) in 1930; and 1,496 (16.4%) in 1941. 
Between the two world wars Zionist activity was curtailed. 
The community's institutions included an elementary school 
for boys, opened in 1894, and one for girls (1921). The rabbi of 
the community from 1898 was the extreme Orthodox Samuel 
Ehrenreich (b. 1863), who was deported in the summer of 1944 
with the members of his community to *Auschwitz. 


Holocaust and Contemporary Periods 
During World War 11 Jews from the vicinity, as well as from 
outlying regions, were interned in the ghetto which was es- 
tablished in Simleul-Silvaniei. Jews from other towns were 
also concentrated there before their deportation to Auschwitz. 
About 8,000 Jews passed through this ghetto on their way to 
the death camps. 

Of those who survived after World War 11, about 440 
Jews gathered in Simleul-Silvaniei in 1947; they rehabilitated 
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the community and maintained the synagogue, still stand- 
ing in 1971. A rabbi headed the community for a while. The 
number of Jews subsequently declined as a result of emigra- 
tion to Israel and other countries. In 1971 there were 40 Jews. 
Between the two world wars there was also a small Hebrew 
press in Simleul-Silvaniei. A Hebrew book was printed there 
in 1960. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Magyar Zsid6 Lexikon (1929), s.v. Ehrenreich, 
Szildysomlyo; S.Z. Ehrenreich, Even Shelomo (1963). 
[Yehouda Marton] 


SIMMEL, GEORG (1858-1918), German philosopher and so- 
ciologist. Born in Berlin of converted parents, in 1885 Simmel 
became a lecturer at Berlin, but his appointment as professor 
(extracurricular) at Strasbourg was delayed until 1911 because 
of his Jewish origin and because he followed no religion. In 
1914 he finally became full professor. In his early work Ueber 
soziale Differenzierung (1890) Simmel sees the essence of the 
modern development in the dissolution of the substance of 
society in a sum of interrelationships of participating individ- 
uals. Another early book, Einleitung in die Moralwissenschaft 
(1892), which he later rejected, sought to construct a system 
of morals describing man’s moral life psychologically with- 
out evaluating it. Die Probleme der Geschichtsphilosophie (also 
1892), greatly altered by Simmel in later editions, had consid- 
erable influence. In this work Simmel postulates that events 
must be distinguished from history. The philosophy of history 
seeks out those a priori assumptions of historical conscious- 
ness, the foundations on which “the historical world is built” 
Simmel pursued this idea in “Das Problem der historischen 
Zeit” (“The Problem of Historical Time”) and “Vom Wesen des 
historischen Verstehens” (“The Essence of Historical Compre- 
hension’), which are included in the collection Bruecke und 
Tuer (1957). He suggests there is no road to objective reality 
itself, only diverse subjective worlds, dependent on their cat- 
egorical assumptions. 

Simmel’s relativism reached its peak in Philosophie des 
Geldes (1900), in which he tried to discover the relation of 
money to all spheres of our life — its influences on all branches 
of culture - and expose the spiritual, moral, and religious as- 
sumptions of historical materialism in order to overcome it. 
He especially emphasized the intellectual character of mon- 
etary economy. Simmel published his research on Kant in his 
book Kant (1904). Besides Kant’s expression of intellectuality, 
others, no less true, are possible, as Simmel indicated in Scho- 
penhauer und Nietzsche (1907), Goethe (1913), and Rembrandt 
(1916). Influenced by the antipsychological views of the neo- 
Kantians and Husserl, Simmel saw culture as a process itself, 
an objective view through which the contents moved from 
the soul into an objective framework having its own laws. 
Cultural values have autonomous validity separated from 
their creator’s spiritual source. The soul’s or life's essence is 
to produce the objective contents of culture from itself. “Life 
is more than life” Thus objective culture becomes the soul’s 
path back to itself. 
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His studies on art, religion, and philosophy tried to show 
that each is a world in itself, not a derivative of another, be- 
cause it depends on special subjective functions of life. In his 
books Soziologie (1908) and Grundfragen der Soziologie (1917), 
as well as in numerous essays, Simmel analyzes all processes 
of association and dissociation as psychic phenomena, but 
he also constitutes the science of sociology by separating the 
forms of association from their content in such a way that 
purely formal concepts of relationships become generalizable 
and thereby scientific in character. They remain constant in 
a multitude of concrete events. In this sense, Simmel has an- 
alyzed the formal nature and significance of numbers (“The 
Dyad and the Triad”), space, conflict, poverty, fashion, adorn- 
ment, secret societies, and a host of other formal relationships, 
always recognizing the dialectical interplay of the individual 
and the group as the essence of all relationships. But he has 
not arrived at a systematic ordering of these relationships. Bu- 
ber, in turn stimulated by Simmel, described Jewish existence 
as manifesting itself not so much in substance but in relation- 
ships, that is, as essentially social in character. In this fashion, 
Simmel’s approach to sociology has become a cornerstone of 
the sociology of the Jews. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Liebeschuetz, Von G. Simmel zu FE. Rosenz- 
weig (1970); L. Coser, Georg Simmel (Eng., 1965), incl. list of his works; 
R.H. Weingartner, Experience and Culture: the Philosophy of Georg 
Simmel (1962), incl. bibl.; K.H. Wolf (ed.), Georg Simmel, 1858-1918: 
A Collection of Essays with Translations and a Bibliography (1959); 
M. Susman, Die geistige Gestalt G. Simmels (1959); K. Gassen and M. 
Landmann (ed.), Buch des Dankes an Georg Simmel (1958). 


[Samuel Hugo Bergman and Werner J. Cahnman] 


SIMMONS, GENE (Chaim Witz; 1949-_), bass guitarist for 
veteran U.S. rock band kiss, which he formed in 1973 with 
Paul Stanley (Stanley Harvey Eisen). Born in Haifa, the only 
child to Hungarian Holocaust survivors Flora and Feri, Sim- 
mons immigrated to New York with his mother in 1958, after 
his parents divorced. Adopting the family name Klein, his 
mother’s maiden name, Simmons also changed his name to 
Gene, and in the late 1960s changed his name again, dropping 
Klein in favor of Simmons. As a boy Simmons was educated at 
a yeshivah in Williamsburg, Brooklyn. After graduating from 
Sullivan County Community College in South Fallsburg, ny, 
and Richmond College in Staten Island, Simmons taught sixth 
grade in Harlem in New York City. After putting together Kiss 
and after several false starts, the band finally hit the big time 
in 1975 with the release of Dressed to Kill, the studio album 
that spawned “Rock and Roll All Nite” and “C’mon and Love 
Me,’ the band’s first radio hits. A string of platinum albums 
followed, but the band remained most acclaimed for its live 
performances, which featured Simmons - under his stage per- 
sona of Demon - spitting “blood” (primarily yogurt and food 
coloring) and “breathing fire.” The shows were accompanied 
by ostentatious pyrotechnics throughout. Simmons did little 
to play down his hell-raising image, and often encouraged it: 
In his autobiography Kiss and Make-Up (2001), he claims to 
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have had sex with 4,600 partners. Simmons was also a movie 
and record producer, and appeared in a number of movies, 
including Michael Crichton’s sci-fi movie Runaway. In 2004, 
Simmons sparked controversy during a KIss tour of Australia 
when he claimed that Islam was a “vile culture” that treated 
women worse than dogs. 

[Simon Spungin (24 ed.)] 


SIMON, family of British printers and typographers. oL1- 
VER SIMON (1895-1956) was born in Sale, Cheshire, the son 
of a cotton merchant. His mother was the sister of Sir Wil- 
liam *Rothenstein. Simon was educated at Charterhouse and 
in Germany, served as an officer in the British army in World 
War 1, and fought in the Palestine campaign. He trained as a 
printer in London and joined the Curwen Press of which he 
later became chairman and managing director. In 1923 he was 
a founder and editor of The Fleuron, a typography journal. 
He was also a founder of the typographers’ Double Crown 
Club of which he was president in 1929. Simon was a director 
of the Soncino Press. As a typographer Simon had an enor- 
mous influence on the improvement of printing, typography, 
and type design. He edited with J. Rodenberg, Printing of To- 
day (1928) and the Curwen Press Miscellany (1931), and was 
the author of Introduction to Typography (1945) and an auto- 
biography, Printer and Playground (1956). Simon had a no- 
table interest in Palestine, founding the Paladin Club, an in- 
fluential discussion group whose members included Chaim 
*Weizmann. 

His brother, HERBERT SIMON (1898-1974), was also a 
founding member of the Double Crown Club. He succeeded 
Oliver as chairman of the Curwen Press in 1956. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 
[John M. Shaftesley] 


SIMON, family of U.S. entrepreneurs. MELVIN SIMON 
(1926- ) and his brother, HERBERT (1934- ), the sons of a 
tailor, were born in Brooklyn, N.y., and raised in the Bronx. 
Mel earned an accounting degree from the City College of 
New York and later a master’s degree there. He went into the 
Army, winding up in 1953 at Fort Benjamin Harrison in India- 
napolis. He decided to stay in the city. After working as a leas- 
ing agent, he studied real estate in college and thought there 
was great potential. In 1959 he formed his own real-estate in- 
vestment company, Melvin Simon & Associates, with Herb, 
who had also worked in real estate. The business was incor- 
porated in 1960, with Mel owning two-thirds of the business 
and Herb, who was also educated at the City College of New 
York, the rest. Another brother, Fred, worked for the com- 
pany but left in 1963. Their parents moved from New York 
to Indianapolis in 1961. Melvin Simon & Associates began by 
developing strip shopping centers anchored by groceries and 
drug stores. Their first shopping center was Southgate Plaza 
in Bloomington, Ind. Within five years the Simons were de- 
veloping enclosed malls. By 1967 the company owned and 
operated more than 3 million square feet of retail property. 
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It continued to expand throughout the country, adding one 
million square feet of property every year. By the 1980s the 
company opened three enclosed malls every year. In the 1970s 
Mel tried his hand at moviemaking. His production company 
lost millions. In 1983, the brothers bought the professional 
basketball team the Indiana Pacers. In 1990, DAVID (1961- ), 
Mel’s oldest son, a graduate of the University of Indiana and 
with a master’s from Columbia, joined the company as chief 
financial officer. He became chief executive officer in 1995. 
The company went public in 1993, folding most of its proper- 
ties into Simon Property Group and raising nearly $1 billion, 
at the time the largest real estate stock offering ever. Follow- 
ing a $3 billion merger with DeBartolo Realty Corporation in 
1996, the company became Simon DeBartolo Group, the na- 
tion’s dominant shopping center owner. In 1998 the company 
reverted to Simon Property Group, becoming the No. 1 mall 
owner in the United States. Also in 1998, Simon bought the 
Fashion Mall at Keystone at the Crossing, taking control of 
six of the seven regional shopping malls in Indianapolis. The 
company’s projects include the Mall of America, outside Min- 
neapolis, completed in 1992, and Circle Center Mall in India- 
napolis, which opened in 1995. Overall, the Simons owned or 
operated about 350 properties in North America, Japan, and 
Europe. The Simons were known for their philanthropy. The 
family contributed $9 million toward construction of a re- 
search and teaching facility at the University of Indiana. They 
also served in Indianapolis on the boards of United Cerebral 
Palsy, the Muscular Dystrophy Association, and the Jewish 
Welfare Foundation. 

[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


SIMON, ABRAM (1872-1938), U.S. Reform rabbi. Born in 
Nashville, Tennessee, he was educated at the University of 
Cincinnati where he earned his B.A. in 1894, the same year 
he was ordained by Hebrew Union College. In 1917, long after 
he had become rabbi of Washington Hebrew Congregation, 
Simon earned a Ph.D. from George Washington University, 
writing on the “The Constructive Character and Function of 
Religious Progress.” 

Upon ordination he served as rabbi of B’nai Israel Con- 
gregation in Sacramento and then as rabbi of Temple Israel 
in Omaha, Nebraska (1899-1904). Under his leadership the 
temple began to prosper financially, owing to an increase in 
pew rent. He earned a national reputation for innovation in 
Jewish education and was elected as the first rabbi of Wash- 
ington Hebrew Congregation in Washington, D.c., in 1903. 
His predecessor had been hazzan. Gracefully and reluctantly, 
Temple Israel released him from his contract. 

The history of Washington Hebrew Congregation records 
that “Rabbi Abram Simon came to the Congregation in 1904 
and dedicated his life to scholarship and community activity. 
The photograph of his first Confirmation class in 1905 hangs 
in Ades Hall and begins a long series of pictures of every Con- 
firmation class since. Rabbi Simon was a member of the Red 
Cross during World War 1, broadcast radio lectures, and was 
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president of both the Board of Education in Washington as 
well as the Conference of Christians and Jews. After his death, 
the Abram Simon School, a public elementary school, served 
as an ongoing recognition of his contributions.” 

In Washington, Simon became a communal leader. In 
addition to the Board of Education he was a trustee and later 
president of the Columbia Hospital for Women and also pres- 
ident of the Public Library of Washington. On the national 
level he was president of the Central Conference of American 
Rabbi from 1923 to 1925, a founder and later president of the 
Synagogue Council of America. 

He was a founding member of the Reform movement's 
Committee on Jewish Education. His wife, Carrie Obendor- 
fer *Simon, whom he married in 1896, founded the National 
Federation of Temple Sisterhoods, which eventually reached 
100,000 women in 585 chapters during her lifetime. Pam 
Nadell, a distinguished American Jewish historian, said: “They 
pledged dues to help pay down the mortgage and recessed to 
polish the door knobs... They were extending their roles as 
homemakers to the synagogue.” 

As the federation’s founding president until 1919, Si- 
mon launched the National Committee on Religion, which 
boosted synagogue attendance and set up Hebrew schools. 
She also pushed for more women on congregation boards 
and temple inclusion of interfaith families. She also worked 
for the Jewish Baille Institute. Her husband was an early en- 
thusiast of women’s participation. Fay Sonnenreich recalled 
that in the 1920, with the permission of Rabbi Abram Simon, 
she and another young girl sat in the pulpit, held the Torah 
and read from it. 

“T still remember the shocked expressions on the faces 
of the congregation,” she recalled many years later. “Dr. Si- 
mon told us afterwards that the board of trustees was angry 
with him for permitting girls to participate in what tradition- 
ally belonged to the men. But he believed in developing the 
potential of each individual, and his encouragement made a 
lasting impact upon our lives.” 

Rabbi Simon wrote A Child’s Ritual (1909); A History of 
Jewish Education (1916); and The Principle of Jewish Educa- 
tion in the Past (1909). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K.M. Ollitzsky, L.J. Sussman, and M.H. Stern, 
Reform Judaism in America: A Biographical Dictionary and Source- 


book (1993). 
[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


SIMON, AKIBA ERNST (1899-1988), educator, religious 
thinker, and writer. Born in Berlin, he became an active 
Zionist in 1918, and co-edited Der *Jude with Martin *Buber, 
who had a decisive influence on his concept of Jewish na- 
tionalism and whom he joined in his relentless struggle for 
Arab-Jewish understanding. In his positive attitude to Jewish 
tradition he followed Franz *Rosenzweig. With a broad hu- 
manistic outlook, based on his historical and literary erudition 
and scholarship, he began his work as an educator in Germany 
and continued it, after settling in Palestine in 1928, as a teacher 
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and co-director of secondary schools and seminaries. In 1934 
he accepted Buber’s call to join him in teachers’ training and 
adult education programs for German Jewry under Nazi 
rule. 

In 1935 Simon joined the staff of the Hebrew University, 
where he became professor of philosophy and history of ed- 
ucation and, finally, director of the School of Education. He 
participated in Jewish education programs in various parts 
of the Jewish world and was a co-editor of the Enziklopedyah 
Hinnukhit (“Educational Encyclopedia’; 5 vols. 1961-66). Si- 
mon was a co-founder and board member of the Leo Baeck 
Institute and a contributor to its scholarly publications. He 
has served as a coeditor of Rosenzweig’s letters and Buber’s 
correspondence. In his religious conception Simon identified 
himself with the *Conservative Movement. 

Simon defined his philosophy in numerous articles as 
a religious humanism. In his view our world is neither theo- 
centric nor anthropocentric. It is to be looked upon not as a 
circle but as an elipse with two foci; God and man, bound to 
each other by that mutuality of correlation and tension that 
is meant by the concept of the Covenant. Certainly the hu- 
man partner is the weaker one, but he is not nil. God has not 
created a perfect world, but rather has left it to man to work 
on its growing perfection. This activity takes on mainly two 
forms: politics and education, the former representing the 
problems in their full tragical rigor and the latter offering a 
modest chance of finding a way out. 

In Judaism, the Covenant is realized by the Law of the 
Torah that forms the main link between God and His people. 
The halakhah, as a continuous dialogue between the writ- 
ten and oral tradition on one side and the changing reality 
of Israel and the world on the other side, is the classical way 
of translating prophetic ideas into human, individual, social, 
national, and international relations. 

Simon was an active member of virtually every group ad- 
vocating a binational state in Palestine. He was early a member 
of *Berit Shalom and later of the League for Jewish Arab Rap- 
prochement. He held that the Jews must give the Arabs equal 
economic rights and accept Arab nationalism as valid as well 
as acknowledge the reality of the Arab fear of Jews. 

Among Simon's writings may be mentioned Ranke und 
Hegel (1928); Das Werturteil im Geschichtsunterricht (1931); 
Chajjim Nachman Bialik (1935); Aufbau im Untergang (1934); 
Mishnato shel Pestalozzi (1962); Bruecken (1965); Are We Still 
Jews? (1982); The Right to Educate, the Obligation to Educate 
(1983); Chapters in My Life (1986); “Goethe and Religious 
Humanism,’ in: A. Bergstraesser (ed.), Goethe and the Mod- 
ern Age (1949), 304-25; “Siegmund Freud the Jew,’ in YLBI, 
2 (1957), 270-305; “Martin Buber and German Jewry,’ ibid., 
3 (1958), 3-39; “M. Buber the Educator,” in: P.A. Schilpp and 
M. Friedman (eds.), Buber (1967), 543-76; “The Way of Law” 
in: A. Jospe (ed.), Tradition and Contemporary Experience 
(1970), 221-38. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.L. Diamond, Martin Buber, Jewish Existen- 
tialist (1960), 165-70; A.A. Cohen, Arguments and Doctrines (1970), 
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367-71; S.L. Hattis, The Bi-National Idea in Palestine during Manda- 
tory Times (1970), index; YLBI, 15 (1970), 264. 


[Yehoshua Amir (Neumark)] 


SIMON, ARYEH (1913-_ ), Israeli educator. Simon was born 
in Mainz, Germany and studied classical languages and phi- 
losophy at Heidelberg. Immigrating to Israel in 1935, he stud- 
ied education and began to teach at the *Ben Shemen youth 
village in 1937. He served in the Jewish Brigade of the Brit- 
ish Army in World War 11 and as an officer in the Israel De- 
fense Forces in the War of Independence. After the war he 
devoted himself to education and was appointed director of 
Ben Shemen in 1964. In 1975 he was awarded the Israel Prize 
for education. 


SIMON, CARLY ELISABETH (1945- ), New York City- 
born folk and pop songwriter and singer who achieved the 
greatest part of her success in the 1970s, when several of her 
songs scored high on the pop music charts. Simon is one of 
four children of New York publishing magnate Richard L. Si- 
mon, co-founder in 1924 of the publishing house Simon & 
Schuster, and non-Jewish mother Andrea. Her father was an 
accomplished pianist who often hosted musicians, including 
Richard *Rodgers, Oscar *Hammerstein, and George *Gersh- 
win, at the family home. Simon spent two years at Sarah Law- 
rence College before dropping out and forming a folk duo with 
her sister, Lucy, singing in 1960s coffeehouses as the Simon 
Sisters. They recorded the children’s tune “Wynken, Blinker’ 
and Nod,” presaging her later work on children’s music. Her 
early solo career met with little success. Her first manager, Al- 
bert Grossman, asked Bob *Dylan to rewrite the song “Baby 
Let Me Follow You Down” for Simon, but the recording was 
never released. Simon’s second album in 1971 resulted in a Best 
New Artist Grammy Award and the Top 10 hit “That's The Way 
I’ve Always Heard It Should Be.” She next reached #13 on the 
charts with “Anticipation” (later used in a famous ketchup 
commercial) in 1972. The song reputedly was about her love 
interest at the time, singer-songwriter Cat Stevens, later Yusuf 
Islam. She continued to write about her celebrity lovers, who 
included actors Warren Beatty and Jack Nicholson, and singers 
Mick Jagger and Kris Kristofferson, in her biggest hit, “You're 
So Vain,’ (#1, Adult Contemporary, 1973). The subject of the 
song has never been publicly revealed, although Dick Ebersol, 
president of NBc Sports, paid $50,000 to find out the name 
in a charity auction in 2003. Other 1970s chart hits included, 
“Mockingbird,” with her husband James Taylor (#5, 1974) and 
“Nobody Does It Better,” the theme from the James Bond film 
The Spy Who Loved Me (#2, 1977), presaging her later work 
on film scores. Her work failed to make major dents in the 
pop charts in the 1980s and 1990s, but her song “Let the River 
Run” won the Academy Award for Best Song in 1988 for the 
film Working Girl. As her mass appeal waned, Simon turned 
to recording albums of pop standards and Christmas tunes, as 
well as continuing her confessional, folk-tinged records, but 
returned to regular concert tours in 2005. Her children from 
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her marriage to Taylor, Ben and Sally, continued the family 
tradition as folk music singer-songwriters. Simon was ranked 
28th on TV music channel vH1's 100 Greatest Women of Rock 
and Roll, and by 2005 had released 29 albums and had 18 Top- 
20 singles on the U.S. and U.K. charts. Simon, who was in- 
ducted into the Songwriters Hall of Fame in 1994, wrote five 
children’s books: Amy the Dancing Bear (1989), The Boy of the 
Bells (1990), The Fisherman's Song (1991), The Nighttime Chauf- 
feur (1993), and Midnight Farm (1997). 

[Alan D. Abbey (274 ed.)] 


SIMON, CARRIE OBENDOREER (1872-1961), founding 
president of the *National Federation of Temple Sisterhoods. 
Born in Uniontown, Alabama, Obendorfer moved with her 
family to Cincinnati, Ohio, where her mother began a chapter 
of the *National Council of Jewish Women (NcJw) in 1895. 
Carrie, a graduate of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
served as section secretary and became familiar with new pos- 
sibilities for women’s public identities as Jews. After her mar- 
riage in 1896 to Hebrew Union College graduate Rabbi Abram 
Simon, Carrie Simon encountered many settings where she 
would push these possibilities in new directions. 

Simon continued to advance Ncyw work while living in 
Sacramento, where her husband took his first pulpit in 1896, 
and then in Omaha and Washington, D.c., where they moved 
in 1899 and 1904, respectively. As Ncyw struggled to recon- 
cile the differing religious approaches of its diverse member- 
ship, Simon turned her attention to local congregational work. 
Synagogue sisterhood organizations devoted to congregational 
aid first emerged in the 1890s. Simon's husband is credited 
with the 1903 founding of a sisterhood at Omaha’s Temple 
Israel. Carrie Simon established the Ladies Auxiliary Society 
of Washington Hebrew Congregation in 1905 for the purpose 
of “congregational work, pure and simple, and to endeavor to 
establish a more congenial and social congregational spirit” 

In 1913 the Union of American Hebrew Congregations 
(UAHC), the synagogue federation of Reform Judaism, issued 
a call “to all ladies’ organizations connected with congrega- 
tions” to send delegates to Cincinnati “for the purpose of or- 
ganizing a Federation of Temple Sisterhoods.” Simon's work 
in organizing the meeting, attended by 156 delegates from 52 
congregations (mainly the wives of delegates to the concur- 
rent UAHC convention), was recognized in her election as 
president of the newly formed National Federation of Temple 
Sisterhoods (NFTs). 

The new organization galvanized women in hundreds 
of Reform congregations. New sisterhoods were formed and 
many existing groups were revolutionized. The Ladies Auxil- 
iary at Simon’s own congregation renamed itself'a Sisterhood 
and moved from holding occasional synagogue fundraisers to 
transforming the synagogue into a true social center. Simon's 
new role turned her into a speaker in demand across the coun- 
try. She insisted that “there was no militancy” involved when 
she filled a pulpit; it simply represented “recognition accorded 
to the sisterhood” 
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as the “bottom half” of the community, especially the Jew- 
ish day school system, rather than on the “top half” on the 
college-educated or cultural sector, or in grandiose monu- 
ments. If anything the past 45 years have seen a considerable 
strengthening of the Australian Jewish community, which has 
managed to escape many of the problems found elsewhere 
in the Diaspora. 


[Israel Porush and Yitzhak Rischin / William D. Rubinstein (24 ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.L. Rubinstein and W.D. Rubinstein, The 
Jews in Australia: A Thematic History (2 vols., 1991); S. Rutland, Edge 
of the Diaspora (20017); H.L. Rubinstein, Chosen: The Jews in Australia 
(1987); M. Turnbull (ed.), Safer Haven: Records of the Jewish Experi- 
ence in Australia (1999); S. Liberman and L. Gallon (eds.), Bibliogra- 
phy of Australian Jewry (1991); S. Rutland, Pages of History: A Cen- 
tury of Australian Jewish Press (1995); W.D. Rubinstein (ed.), Jews in 
the Sixth Continent (1986); PY. Medding (ed.), From Assimilation to 
Group Survival (1968); C.A. Price, Jewish Settlers in Australia (1968); 
B. Hyams, History of the Australian Zionist Movement (1998); H.L. 
Rubinstein, The Jews in Victoria, 1935-1985 (1986); D. Mossenson, He- 
brew, Israelite, Jew: A History of the Jews in Western Australia (1990); 
H. Munz, The Jews in South Australia, 1836-1936 (1936); M. Gordon, 
The Jews of Van Diemen’s Land (1965); A. Aaron, The Sephardi Jews 
of Australia and New Zealand (1979); J.S. Levi and G.FJ. Bergman, 
Australian Genesis: Jewish Convicts and Settlers, 1788-1860 (20027); 
I. Getzler, Neither Toleration Nor Favour: The Australian Chapter 
of Emancipation (1970); P.R. Bartrop, Australia and the Holocaust, 
1933-1945 (1995); J. Foster (ed.), Community of Fate: Memoirs of Ger- 
man Jews in Melbourne (1986); J.E. Berman, Holocaust Remembrance 
in Australian Jewish Communities, 1945-2000 (2001); A. Andgel, 
Fifty Years of Caring: A History of the Australian Jewish Welfare So- 
ciety, 1936-1986 (1988); R. Benjamin, A Serious Influx of Jews: A His- 
tory of Jewish Welfare in Victoria (1998); R. Gouttman, Bondi in the 
Sinai: Australia, the MFo, and the Politics of Participation (1996); G.F. 
Levey and P. Mendes (eds.), Jews and Australian Politics (2004); Y. 
Aron and J. Arndt, The Enduring Remnant: The First 150 Years of the 
Melbourne Hebrew Congregation (1992); I. Porush, House of Israel: A 
Study of Sydney Jewry from its Foundations ... and a History of the 
Great Synagogue of Sydney (1997); J.S. Levy, Rabbi Jacob Danglow: 
“The Uncrowned Monarch of Australian Jews” (1995); D.J. Elazar, Jew- 
ish Communities in Frontier Societies: Argentina, Australia, South Af- 
rica (1983). The Australian Jewish Historical Society Journal appears 
twice annually and should be consulted by anyone interested in the 
history of Australian Jewry. 


AUSTRIA, country in Central Europe. 


Middle Ages 
Jews lived in Austria from the tenth century. However the 
history of the Jews in Austria from the late Middle Ages was 
virtually that of the Jews in *Vienna and its environs. In the 
modern period, Austrian Jewish life was interwoven with that 
of other parts of the Hapsburg Empire. Austria's position as 
the bulwark of the Holy Roman Empire against the Turks, as a 
transit area between Europe and the Middle East, and later as 
acenter attracting East European Jewry, conferred on Austrian 
Jewry, and on legal formulations of their status, an importance 
far beyond its size and its national boundaries. 

According to legend, a Jewish kingdom named *Judae- 
saptan was founded in the territory in times before recorded 
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history. Jews apparently arrived in Austria with the Roman 
legions. They are mentioned in the Raffelstatten customs or- 
dinance (c. 903-06) among traders paying tolls on slaves and 
merchandise. The earliest Jewish tombstone in the region, 
found near St. Stephan (Carinthia), dates from 1130. The first 
reliable evidence of a permanent Jewish settlement is the ap- 
pointment (1194) of Shlom the Mintmaster. During the reign 
of Frederick 1 of Babenberg (1195-98) there was an influx of 
Jews from Bavaria and the Rhineland. A synagogue is recorded 
in Vienna in 1204. By then, Jews were also living in *Kloster- 
neuburg, *Krems, Tulln, and *Wiener Neustadt. In the 13‘ 
century, Austria became a center of Jewish learning and lead- 
ership for the German and western Slavonic lands. Promi- 
nent scholars included *Isaac b. Moses, author of Or Zarua, 
*Avigdor b. Elijah ha-Kohen, and Moses b. Hasdai *Taku. At 
this time, Jews held important positions, administering the 
taxes and mints, and in trade. *Frederick 11 of Hohenstaufen 
granted the Jews of Vienna a charter in 1238. In 1244 Duke 
Frederick 11 of Babenberg granted the charter known as the 
“Fredericianum” to the Jews in the whole of Austria. It became 
the model for similar privilegia granted to the Jews of Bohe- 
mia, Hungary, and Poland during the 13" century. *Rudolph 
of Hapsburg confirmed the charter in 1278, in his capacity as 
Holy Roman Emperor. It was ratified by the emperors Lud- 
wig 1v of Bavaria in 1330 and Charles 1v in 1348. Although 
Jews were excluded by the charter from holding public office, 
two are mentioned as royal financiers (comites camerae) in 
1257. Immigration from Germany increased in the second half 
of the 13" century, but meanwhile the Jews encountered grow- 
ing hostility, fostered by the church (for example, by the eccle- 
siastical Council of Vienna, 1267). Four instances of *blood li- 
bel occurred. The massacres of Jews in Franconia instigated by 
*Rindfleisch spread to Austria. Some protection was afforded 
by Albert 1, who in 1298 endeavored to suppress the riots and 
imposed a fine on the town of St. Poelten. However, in 1306, 
he punished the Jews in *Korneuburg on a charge of desecra- 
tion of the *Host. *Frederick 1 (1308-30) canceled a debt owed 
by a nobleman to a Jewish moneylender, thus introducing 
the usage of the pernicious Toetbrief. He also prohibited Jews 
in his domains from manufacturing or selling clothes. Un- 
der *Albert 11 wholesale massacres of Jews followed the host 
libel in *Pulkau. A fixed Jewish tax is mentioned for the first 
time in 1320. Rudolph rv (1358-65), who unified all the legal 
codes then extant, retained the former enactments grant- 
ing Jewish judicial autonomy, and took measures to prevent 
Jews from leaving Austria. The position of the Jews became 
increasingly precarious during the reigns of *Albert 111 and 
Leopold 111. Cancellation of debts owed to Jews, confisca- 
tions of their property, and economic restrictions multiplied. 
In consequence, they became greatly impoverished. Their 
wretchedness culminated when “Albert v ordered the arrest 
of all the Jews after the host libel in Enns (1420); 270 Jews were 
burnt at the stake that year, a calamity remembered in Jew- 
ish annals as the * Wiener gesera. The rest were expelled and 
the property of the victims was confiscated. Austria became 
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NFTS grew quickly under her leadership, introducing 
thousands of women to unaccustomed public roles within 
the Jewish community. Simon was often one of a very few 
women representatives in national and international gather- 
ings of Jewish leaders. She retired as NFTs president in 1919, 
but remained active in the organization as honorary president 
for the rest of her life. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.I. Greenberg, “Carrie Obendorfer Simon,’ 
in: RE. Hyman and D.D. Moore (eds.), Jewish Women in America, 
vol. 2 (1997), 1260-61; P.S. Nadell and R.J. Simon, “Ladies of the Sis- 
terhood,” in: M. Sacks (ed.), Active Voices (1995). 


[Karla Goldman (2"4 ed.)] 


SIMON, ERNST (1902-1973), Israeli biochemist. Simon was 
born in Berlin and received his education at the universities of 
Munich, Jena, and Berlin. In 1925, he was appointed research 
assistant at the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute of Biochemistry in 
Berlin, where he remained until Hitler’s rise to power in 1933, 
when he moved to Paris and joined the Institute of Biologi- 
cal Physicochemistry there. He immigrated to Erez Israel in 
1935, joining the Daniel Sieff Research Institute, the forerun- 
ner of the Weizmann Institute of Science, a few months after 
its foundation, and remained at the Weizmann Institute until 
his death. He spent his early years there working closely with 
Weizmann on problems of fermentation, but was best known 
in later years for his pioneering studies on the mechanism of 
diabetes, carried out in the department of biodynamics. 


SIMON, SIR FRANCIS EUGENE (1893-1956), physicist. 
Simon, who was born in Berlin, served through World War 1 
and was awarded the Iron Cross for distinguished service. 
After the war he continued at Berlin University and became re- 
search assistant to the German chemist Walter Herman Nernst 
(1864-1941), as well as a lecturer on low-temperature physics. 
In 1931 he became professor and director of the laboratory 
for physical chemistry at the Technische Hochschule in Bre- 
slau. In 1933 Simon was invited to the Clarendon Laboratory 
in Oxford, where he built up one of the foremost low-temper- 
ature laboratories in the world. In 1935 Simon was appointed 
university reader (later to occupy a chair specially created in 
1946) in thermodynamics. During World War 11, he was re- 
sponsible for some key research on an aspect of the manufac- 
ture of the atom bomb, although he was classified as an “enemy 
alien.” In 1941 he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. 
Simon was a vigorous campaigner for the proper use of 
science, the avoidance of waste, and the utilization of scientists 
in public affairs. From 1948 to 1951 he was scientific correspon- 
dent of the Financial Times. He was knighted in 1955. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Arms, A Prophet in Two Countries (1966); 
N. Kurti, in: Biographical Memoirs of Fellows of the Royal Society, 4 


(1958), 225-56. 
[J. Edwin Holmstrom] 


SIMON, HEINRICH (1880-1941), German journalist and 
editor. Simon was the eldest son of Felix Simon, owner of Koe- 
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nigsberger Allgemeine Zeitung, and Therese, whose father, Leo- 
pold Sonnemann, had founded the Frankfurter Zeitung. The 
family ran both papers. Baptized as a child, Simon later left 
the Church but never formally returned to Judaism. He stud- 
ied philosophy, art history, and economics in Berlin, Freiburg/ 
Breisgau, and Erlangen. In 1905 he earned his doctorate with a 
work on Novalis. Simon joined the Frankfurter Zeitung in 1906 
and eventually controlled its liberal editorial policy. In 1931 
he wrote Sonnemann’s biography. Forced to resign from his 
post, Simon immigrated to Palestine via Paris in 1934. He was 
a friend of *Huberman and first manager in 1936 of the Pales- 
tine Symphony Orchestra. In 1939 he retired and went to the 
US. His murder in Washington, in 1941, remains an unsolved 
mystery. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frankfurter Zeitung und Handelsblatt 76, 
No. 805-7 (1931); E. Kahn, in: LB1yB, 2 (1957), 228-35; E. Feder, Heute 
sprach ich mit... (1971), index; BHDE, 1 (1980), 700; B. von der Luehe, 
Die Musik war unsere Rettung (1998), index; NDB 22 (2005), 719*. 


[Johannes Valentin Schwarz (24 ed.)] 


SIMON, HERBERT ALEXANDER (1916-2001), U.S. po- 
litical scientist; authority on public administration, Nobel 
laureate. Born in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Simon received 
his Ph.D. in political science from the University of Chicago 
(1943). In 1949 he was appointed professor of computer sci- 
ence and psychology at Carnegie-Mellon University in Pitts- 
burgh, where he founded the Department of Computer Sci- 
ence. He remained at the university for his entire career. In his 
principal treatise on public administration, Administrative Be- 
havior (1947), Simon discussed the position of the individual 
in the administration process and the psychological mecha- 
nisms that influence and condition his behavior. He laid down 
principles for the scientific study of public administration in 
a technological society and rejected the preexisting principles 
of public administration as mere “proverbs” or summaries of 
crude homely wisdom. In 1978 Simon was awarded the No- 
bel Prize for economics, for his pioneering research into the 
decision-making process within economic organizations. He 
is also considered a pioneer in the development of computer 
artificial intelligence. 

Simon’s other works include Organizations (1958), of 
which he was co-author; The New Science of Management De- 
cision (1960); The Shape of Automation for Men and Manage- 
ment (1965); Representation and Meaning (1972); The Sciences 
of the Artificial (1981); Scientific Discovery (1987); Models of 
Thought (1989); and Models of My Life (1992). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Earl (ed.), The Legacy of Herbert Si- 
mon in Economic Analysis (2001); J. March (ed.), Models of a Man: Es- 
says in Memory of Herbert A. Simon (2004); H. Crowther-Heyck, Her- 
bert A. Simon: The Bounds of Reason in Modern America (2005). 


[Nimrod Raphaeli / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 
SIMON, JAMES (1851-1932), German commercial mag- 


nate and philanthropist. After completing high school Simon 
joined his family’s flourishing textile firm, Gebrueder Simon, 
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which under his management became one of the largest firms 
in the world - boasting 40 to 50 million marks profits annu- 
ally before World War 1. Simon became an art collector and 
patron on a large scale, his largest donation being one of 350 
items of Renaissance and Gothic art to the Neues Deutsches 
Museum in 1920. Ironically, his firm was at the same time in 
serious economic difficulties caused by the postwar crisis. 
These difficulties, compounded by his business integrity in 
a time of economic inflation, eventually caused the decline 
and bankruptcy (1931) of his firm. With his friend Paul *Na- 
than, Simon helped found the *Hilfsverein der deutschen 
Juden (1901), whose chairman he remained until his death. 
He helped to finance many of its activities, in particular by 
a 100,000 mark donation for the Haifa *Technion and sup- 
port of vocational and manual training programs for East 
European Jews. Another of his achievements was helping to 
found the Deutsche Orientgesellschaft, which established the 
reputation of German Orientalists and archaeologists. Simon 
personally largely financed the excavations of Jericho and Tell 
el-Amarna. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Feder, in: yLBI, 10 (1965), 3-23; U. Stein- 


mann, ibid., 13 (1968), 277-82. 
[Reuven Michael] 


SIMON, JEAN HENRI (1752-1834), engraver. Born in Brus- 
sels, the son of a seal engraver, Jacob Simon, Simon worked 
as early as 1767 as a gem engraver for Prince Charles of Lor- 
raine. Moving to Paris, he became an engraver to Louis xv1. 
He held this position until 1792, when he joined the forces of 
the French Republic and became a lieutenant colonel in the 
Republican army. Falsely accused of treason, he fled France 
and worked as an engraver to the court of Spain. Simon re- 
turned with the advent of Napoleon and, after being twice 
wounded when a colonel in a regiment of lancers, he left the 
army and was appointed an engraver to the cabinet of Napo- 
leon and engraver of title seals to the empress Josephine. He 
returned to Brussels after the fall of Napoleon and became 
engraver to King William 1 of the Netherlands. The medal 
production of Simon, though not as well known as his gem 
engraving, is also extraordinary. The Hague Museum has a 
fine collection of some two dozen of his medals. Simon en- 
graved a series of 100 medals of illustrious men of the Low 
Countries. His two brothers, MAYER SIMON (1764-1821), bet- 
ter known as Simon de Paris, and SAMUEL SIMON (b. 1760) 
had distinguished careers as engravers, as did JEAN MARIE 
AMABLE SIMON, his son. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.M. Friedenberg, in: The Numismatist (July 


1969), 896-7. 
[Daniel M. Friedenberg] 


SIMON, SIR JOHN (1818-1897), English lawyer and politi- 
cian. Simon was the first Jew to practice at the common law 
bar and exercise the functions of a judge. Born in Jamaica, 
the son of a merchant, Simon went to England in 1833, grad- 
uated from London University in 1841, and was called to the 
bar a year later. After practicing in Jamaica for two years he 
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returned to England, where he quickly won distinction in the 
courts. In 1858 he was junior counsel in the state trial follow- 
ing the Orsini conspiracy, a cause célébre surrounding the at- 
tempted assassination of Napoleon 111, and in the same year 
became an assistant to the judges of the county courts. He was 
later appointed president of the City of London court and be- 
came a sergeant-at-law in 1864 and a queen's counsel in Jan- 
uary 1868. From 1868 until 1888 Simon was Liberal member 
of Parliament for Dewsbury. In the House of Commons he 
availed himself of every opportunity to champion the cause 
of oppressed Jewry throughout the world, and his efforts to 
arouse public opinion against the Russian pogroms led the 
lord mayor of London to convene a public meeting at Guild- 
hall to register British indignation at the czarist persecution of 
Jews. His devotion to the Jewish cause in parliament led him 
to be known as “the member for Jewry.” Simon was a founder 
of the Anglo-Jewish Association and a member of the Reform 
Synagogue. He was not related to either of the other promi- 
nent non-Jewish men with the same name as his, the Victo- 
rian surgeon and officer of health (1816-1904) or the barrister 
and cabinet minister (1873-1954), with whom he is some- 
times confused. His son OSWALD JOHN SIMON (1855-1932) 
followed in his father’s footsteps and continued to draw the 
attention of the British public to the plight of East European 
Jewry. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


SIMON, JOSEPH (c. 1712-1804), pioneer U.S. merchant and 
land speculator. Simon, whose birthplace is unknown, lived in 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, in 1732 and opened a general store. 
His business prospered, and he began to trade with Indians, 
accepting land in payment for his goods. In addition, the col- 
ony of Virginia granted Simon large tracts of land in the area 
which is now Kentucky. As his holdings were valueless while 
they remained vacant, Simon encouraged settlement by es- 
tablishing a network of traders to supply the inhabitants of 
the backcountry with the goods they required. During the 
French and Indian War, Simon supplied General Braddock’s 
army, and during the Revolution he performed the same ser- 
vice for General Washington. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rosenbloom, Biogr Dict, 159. 
[Neil Ovadia] 


SIMON, JOSEPH (1844-1915), Hungarian lawyer, secretary 
of the national council of Hungarian Jews. Born in Kapocs, he 
became a member and secretary of the Hungarian Jewish Con- 
gress of 1868-69, and from 1871 directed the National Council 
of Hungarian Jews (the *Neologist trend), a position he held 
through 25 years of stormy conflict. Simon first launched the 
struggle for opening a rabbinical seminary in 1877. He took 
up the defense for the accused during the *Tiszaeszlar blood 
libel case in 1882, and played an active role in the struggle for 
official recognition of the Jewish religion. Simon initiated a 
scholarship fund for needy Jewish students in institutions of 
higher learning, and organized a pension and relief scheme 
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for families of the communal employees. He was among the 
founders of the Hungarian scholarly periodical *Magyar Zsidé 
Szemle and the Jewish literary society Israelita Magyar Iro- 
dalmi Tarsulat (mrt). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Eisler, in: IMIT (1916), 226-37; L. Ve- 
netianer, A Magyar Zsidosdg térténete (1922), 304-6; S.K. Endrei, 
in: Magyar Zsidé Szemle, 44 (1927), 230-4; L. Blau, ibid., 50 (1933), 


186-7. 
[Jeno Zsoldos] 


SIMON, JULIUS (1875-1969), Zionist leader and econo- 
mist. Simon was born in Mannheim, Germany but was an 
American citizen because his father had participated in the 
American Civil War. At the height of his economic activities 
in Germany, particularly in banking, Simon became associ- 
ated with the Zionist movement, especially after the “practi- 
cal” Zionist trend began to prevail (1911). During World War 1 
he engaged in banking in Switzerland and Alsace and became 
associated with the management of the *Jewish National Fund 
and its director, Nehemia de *Lieme, with whom he worked 
on its behalf in The Hague. After World War 1 he was invited 
by Chaim Weizmann to direct the economic activities of the 
Zionist Organization and devise economic plans for the pe- 
riod following the Balfour Declaration. It was then that he 
began to identify with the economic ideas expounded by the 
US. Zionists under the leadership of Louis D. *Brandeis. At 
the Zionist Conference in London, in July 1920, this group suc- 
ceeded in appointing him to the Zionist Executive. Together 
with de Lieme and Robert Szold, he was sent to Palestine (No- 
vember-December 1920) for the purpose of reorganizing the 
activities of the Zionist Organization. The report published by 
this committee (1921), with its scathing criticism of the work 
of the Zionist Organization and the Zionist Commission, 
aroused the opposition of Weizmann and the labor sector, as 
well as that of European Zionists. Its conclusions were not en- 
dorsed by the 12" Congress (1921), and Simon and the Brandeis 
group resigned from their posts in the Zionist Organization. 
They continued, however, to engage in economic activities in 
Palestine. 

Between the two world wars Simon lived for a time in 
Jerusalem and later in the United States. He headed the *Pal- 
estine Economic Corporation, which played a prominent role 
in various economic projects in Palestine and remained active 
in economics until his death. His writings included Die Juden 
und die Gebildeten unserer Tage (“The Jews and the Educated 
of Our Days,’ 1916) and Preparatory Steps for the Jewish Colo- 
nization of Palestine (n.d.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Weltsch, in: MB (Sept. 7, 1945). 


[Getzel Kressel] 


SIMON, KATE (1912-1990), U.S. memoirist and travel writer. 
Born in Warsaw as Kaila Grobsmith to David and Lonia (Bab- 
icz) Grobsmith, Simon immigrated to New York City at the 
age of four with her mother and brother, joining her father, 
a cobbler, who had arrived three years earlier. Married twice, 
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Simon wrote under the name of her second husband, Robert 
Simon, from whom she was divorced in 1960. 

Simon received a B.A. from Hunter College and held 
various editorial positions. Her first book, New York Places 
and Pleasures (1959), written in a lively style and filled with 
little-known facts and unusual destinations, remains a classic 
guide to New York City. Simon wrote similar highly popular 
travel guides to Italy, London, Mexico, and Paris in the Places 
and Pleasures series between 1963 and 1978. 

Simon’s three memoirs, Bronx Primitive: Portraits in a 
Childhood (1982), A Wider World: Portraits of an Adolescence 
(1986), and Etchings in an Hourglass (1990), describe her child- 
hood, youth, and adulthood, recounting her intellectual and 
social journey from the confines of a poor, ethnically mixed 
neighborhood to a cosmopolitan life of adventuresome travel. 
Simon's autobiographical writings bring a strong and unsen- 
timental feminist focus to the Jewish immigrant experience. 
They are unusual in their frank depictions of such topics as 
sexuality and its ramifications, including child molestation 
and the lack of reliable birth control methods; familial discord; 
abandonment of religious tradition; her involvement in left 
wing politics; and the personal tragedies Simon experienced, 
including the deaths of her first husband, her daughter, and 
her sister from brain tumors, and the failure of her second 
marriage in the late 1950s. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: ‘Simon, Kate,’ in: Encyclopedia Britannica; 
M. Galchinsky. “Simon, Kate,’ in: RE. Hyman and D.D. Moore (eds.), 
Jewish Women in America, vol. 2 (1997), 1261-62. 


[Judith R. Baskin (2"4 ed.)] 


SIMON, SIR LEON (1881-1965), English Zionist leader, He- 
brew writer, and British civil servant. Born in Southampton 
and educated at Manchester Grammar School and Oxford, 
in 1904 Simon entered the service of the General Post Office, 
becoming director of telegraphs and telephones (1931-35) and 
director of the savings bank (1935-44). For his services, he was 
knighted in 1944. Simon received a Jewish and Hebrew educa- 
tion from his father, a Manchester rabbi. He was particularly 
influenced by *Ahad Ha-Am, who settled in London in 1907. 
He was also a member of the group of Zionists who were in- 
fluenced by Chaim *Weizmann and supported his political 
efforts during World War 1 that led to the *Balfour Declara- 
tion (the Hebrew version of the Declaration was written by Si- 
mon). Simon was a member of the *Zionist Commission that 
visited Palestine in 1918 and took part in laying the corner- 
stone of the Hebrew University in Jerusalem. Later he served 
as chairman of the university’s Executive Council (1946-49) 
and Board of Governors (1950-53). In 1945-46 he was a mem- 
ber of the Commission of Inquiry into Jewish Education in 
Palestine, on behalf of the British government. The only Jew 
on the commission, Simon objected to the conclusion that 
English should be the language of instruction in higher edu- 
cation. He lived in Jerusalem from 1946 to 1953; during that 
period he also worked in the Israeli Ministry of Posts, laying 
the plans for the post office bank (1950-53). After his return 
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to England, he continued his association with several cultural 
projects in Israel. 

Simon was a brilliant writer in both English and He- 
brew. He published essays and articles in English on Zionism 
and Hebrew culture and literature. Some of his essays were 
collected in Studies in Jewish Nationalism (1920). He edited 
the anthology Aspects of The Hebrew Genius: Essays on Jew- 
ish Literature and Thought (1910) and wrote The Case of the 
Anti-Zionists: A Reply (1917) and Zionism and the Jewish Prob- 
lem (1918). Together with Leonard Stein, he edited Awakening 
Palestine (1923). Simon’s main work in English is his transla- 
tion of Ahad Ha-Am’s writings, which were first published 
in journals and later in books (a list of translations and their 
editions is to be found in Goell, Bibliography, 83-84). In col- 
laboration with J. Heller, Simon wrote a book entitled Ahad 
Ha-Am: Asher Ginzburg (Heb., 1955; Eng., 1960), and together 
with I. Pograbinski he edited the second edition of Ahad Ha- 
Ams letters (6 vols., 1956-60). 

From 1910 Simon began to publish a series of essays in 
Hebrew on Greek literature (the first of their kind in He- 
brew) in Ha-Shiloah. They were later collected (1951) in his 
book Perakim be-Sifrut Yavan ha-Attikah (“Chapters on An- 
cient Greek Literature,’ 1951). He also translated into Hebrew 
seven of Plato's Dialogues, the Memoirs of Xenophon, and On 
Liberty by John Stuart Mill. On his 80% birthday, an anthol- 
ogy, Eshkolot, dedicated to the study of classical culture and 
including a bibliography by Haim Toren (4" vol., 1960), was 
published in his honor. 

[Getzel Kressel] 

His brother, MAURICE SIMON (1874-1955), a Hebraist 
and translator, was born in Manchester. Because of a break- 
down in health, Simon lived in South Africa for a while. Later 
he became associated with the work of the Soncino Press, 
founded in London by his relative J. Davidson, and was co- 
translator (into English) of the Zohar (1931-34) and Midrash 
Rabbah (1939). He also cooperated in the Soncino transla- 
tion of the Talmud (1935-52) and its Minor Tractates (1965). 
Simon edited the Speeches, Articles and Letters of Israel Zang- 
will (1937) and was coeditor of the Essays and Addresses, by 
Samuel Daiches (1955). He also wrote Jewish Religious Con- 
flicts (1950) and numerous short studies in periodicals and 


reviews. 
[Ruth P. Lehmann] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 497f. 


SIMON, NEIL (1927- ), U.S. playwright. After working for 
television, Simon wrote his first successful comedy, Come Blow 
Your Horn (1961), which was followed by the book for the mu- 
sical Little Me (1962), Barefoot in the Park (1963), The Odd Cou- 
ple (1965), Sweet Charity (1966), and Plaza Suite (1968). Some 
of these were successfully adapted for the screen. 

Simon’s play, God's Favorite (1975), based on the Book of 
Job, in which a “messenger from God” announces to a suc- 
cessful cardboard box manufacturer that his faith in God is 
to be put to test, was widely acclaimed. 
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Very often, Simon bases his plays on autobiographical 
experiences and observations. Three plays from the 1980s, 
sometimes referred to as the “Eugene Trilogy,’ parallel the 
growth of Simon from teenager to successful writer. Brigh- 
ton Beach Memoirs (1984) centers on Eugene Jerome, a Jew- 
ish adolescent growing up in 1930s Brooklyn. The characters, 
particularly Eugene's family, are taken from Simon’s own 
childhood memories; Stanley, the brother whom Eugene idol- 
izes, is based on Simon's brother Danny. Biloxi Blues (1986) 
follows Eugene’s experience in army basic training during 
World War 11. Away from his family and his Brooklyn neigh- 
borhood, he is confronted with fellow trainees from a variety 
of locales and backgrounds. Eugene also finds time to fall in 
love, lose his virginity, and confront an apparently psychotic 
drill instructor. In short, he grows up in this play. Broadway 
Bound (1987) relates Eugene and Stanley's attempt to break 
into comedy writing. The dissolution of their parents’ mar- 
riage becomes fodder for their comedy sketches. At the end 
of the play, Eugene leaves home when his writing career takes 
flight, the boy at last becoming a man. 

He wrote more comedies, among them The Prisoner of 
Second Avenue (1972), The Sunshine Boys (1973), The Good Doc- 
tor (1974), Rumors (1990), Jakes Women (1993), and Laughter 
on the 234 Floor (1995), a play based on his time as one of Sid 
Caesar’s television comedy writers. His Plaza Suite (1971) and 
Chapter Two (1979) were made into films, as were The Pris- 
oner of Second Avenue (1975) and The Sunshine Boys (1975). He 
wrote the screenplay for The Odd Couple 11 (1998), a sequel 
to his play. His other writing includes the memoirs Rewrites 
(1996) and The Play Goes On (1999). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.K. Johnson, Neil Simon (1983); S. Fehren- 
bacher Koprince, Understanding Neil Simon (2002); E.M. McGovern, 
Neil Simon: A Critical Study (1979). 


[Robert L. DelBane (2™ ed.)] 


SIMON, NORTON (1907-1993), U.S. industrialist. Simon 
was born in Portland, Oregon. His business career began in 
1932 when he bought a small food-packing plant. He devel- 
oped his company into Hunt Foods Inc., which by 1943 had 
become one of the largest food-processing businesses on the 
West Coast. From this modest start, he developed a rapidly 
expanding diversified industrial complex, the holding com- 
pany Norton Simon Inc., which included food processing and 
packaging, container manufacturing, soft drink industries, 
printing, and publishing, such as McCalls Publishing, The Sat- 
urday Review of Literature, Max Factor, Canada Dry, and Avis 
Car Rental. In 1969 Simon resigned as director and finance 
committee member of the holding company to concentrate on 
his cultural and educational interests through several founda- 
tions, mainly established to acquire and display works of art, 
to provide scholarships, and to support various charities. One 
major program of the foundations was the loan of art to public 
museums and universities. The *Duveen collection is centered 
on the Old Masters; other collections include paintings, draw- 
ings, and sculpture of the 19 and 20' centuries. 
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In 1974, seeking a permanent home for his collection, 
he was approached by the Pasadena Museum of Modern 
Art, of which he ultimately assumed control and the naming 
rights. Today, the Norton Simon Museum of Art in Pasadena 
has an extensive permanent collection of Western and Asian 
art, and promotes art education through special exhibitions, 
tours, and lectures. 

Simon was married to actress Jennifer Jones from 1971. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Mahoney, Growth and Social Responsibil- 
ity: The Story of Norton Simon Inc. (1973). 

[Joachim O. Ronall / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


SIMON, PAUL FREDERIC (1941-_), U.S. pop and folk mu- 
sic songwriter known both for his collaboration with child- 
hood friend Arthur (“Art”) *Garfunkel and for three decades 
of solo albums; member of the Rock and Roll Hall of Fame. 
Simon was born in Newark, n,j., to Belle and Louis, a profes- 
sional bassist who performed in television orchestras. The fam- 
ily relocated to Queens, New York, when Simon was in grade 
school, where he met Garfunkel. In 1957, Simon and Garfunkel 
were performing together as “Tom and Jerry,’ concerned that 
their real names sounded too Jewish, and recorded a minor 
hit song, “Hey Schoolgirl” Simon attended Queens College, 
where he earned a degree in English literature but spent a 
great deal of time on the fringes of New York’s Brill Building 
songwriting scene. In 1964 Simon left for London to escape 
the insular New York folk music scene, which was dominated 
by Bob *Dylan. Simon maintained an antipathy to Dylan for 
decades, only resolving it with a joint tour in 1999. Simon and 
Garfunkel reunited in 1964 and helped create the wave of “folk 
rock” music. A version of “The Sound of Silence” from their 
first album, Wednesday Morning 3 A.M., with electric guitar, 
bass, and drums, hit No. 1 on the pop charts. They followed 
up with a string of albums and songs that heralded the era of 
politically influenced, confessional singers, including Parsley, 
Sage, Rosemary & Thyme (1966), and the soundtrack of the 
1967 film The Graduate (starring Dustin *Hoffman and Anne 
Bancroft), with the multiple Grammy-winning song, “Mrs. 
Robinson.’ Bridge Over Troubled Water (1970), Simon and 
Garfunkel’s final album together, was their biggest hit. The 
gospel-influenced title song presaged the 1970s’ search for 
spiritual tranquility following the turbulent 1960s, and spent 
six weeks at #1. The album included three other Top-20 hits: 
“El Condor Pasa” (#18), “Cecilia” (#4), and “The Boxer” (#7), 
and won eight Grammy Awards. The duo split after that, but 
periodically returned to tour together, including a 2004 con- 
cert at Rome's Colosseum that drew 600,000. Simon recorded 
successful solo albums in the 1970s, peaking with Still Crazy 
After All These Years (1975), which topped the charts, won the 
Grammy for Album of the Year, and included his only solo No. 
1single, “50 Ways to Leave Your Lover.” In 1986 Simon released 
Graceland, which brought African music into the mainstream 
and paid homage to rock pioneer and early influence Elvis Pre- 
sley in the title track about Presley’s home, Graceland. It fea- 
tured South African artists and rhythms and presaged the fall 
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of that country’s apartheid regime, but was criticized for abet- 
ting the white-led government. Graceland became Simon's big- 
gest-selling solo album, and was named the Album of the Year. 
By 2005, Simon had released 41 albums including reissues, 
and placed nine solo tunes in the Top 20. Simon and Garfun- 
kel had placed seven songs in the Top 10, including three No. 
1 hits. Like many American Jewish songwriters, Simon rarely 
made overt reference to his religion or background. In his 1983 
album Hearts and Bones, which chronicles the breakup of his 
marriage to half-Jewish actress Carrie *Fisher, Simon referred 
to “one and one half wandering Jews.’ He and Garfunkel were 
named to the Rock and Roll Hall of Fame in 1991, and Simon 
went in on his own in 2000. He received Kennedy Center 
Honors in 2002. Simon appeared in the 1977 Woody *Allen 


film Annie Hall. 
[Alan D. Abbey (2"¢ ed.)] 


SIMON, PIERRE (1925-_), French physician and politician. 
Simon was born to a typical Jewish family from Alsace-Lor- 
raine in which rationalism and tradition were combined. After 
World War 11, he engaged in the two domains of gynecology 
and endocrinology in which the status and representation of 
women and life are implied. In 1953, he brought to France from 
the U.S.S.R. new obstetrical methods of painless childbirth, 
violently criticized at the times both by the church and the 
right-wing medical establishment. Despite the fact that in the 
France of the 1950s regulating birth was still a religious ques- 
tion, Simon introduced contraceptive methods, and notably 
the intra-uterine device which he named “stérilet.” In 1956, he 
was active in the foundation of French Family Planning, which 
was aimed at educating medical staff in scientific innovations 
and progressive ideas regarding childbirth. Gaining the sup- 
port at first of teachers and Protestants, Family Planning had 
to overcome the strong opposition of the Communist Party 
and of the right wing and Church representatives. The fight 
for contraceptive methods was then linked to political com- 
mitment, since the French law of July 1920 criminalized abor- 
tion as well as birth control promotion. In 1951, Simon cre- 
ated the Jacobin Club with Ch. Hernu, of the Radical Party, 
and conducted a public debate at the Commissariat au Plan. 
Taking into account the fact that French society was not yet 
ready to accept the idea of birth control, his first struggle was 
to dissociate the notions of abortion and birth control. In this 
regard, his Contréle des Naissances, Histoire, philosophie, mo- 
rale (1966) was a success, since it led to the passing, in 1967, of 
the so-called Neuwirth Law, legalizing contraceptive methods 
in France. He gained support from the Freemasons, in which 
he was active, and served as a member of several government 
cabinets. Author of the Simon Report about the French atti- 
tudes toward sexuality, known as the “French Kinsey” (1971), 
Simon was the first to conjoin sociological approaches and 
political thought in order to rethink sexuality. The legaliza- 
tion of abortion, by the so-called “Veil Law” (see Simone * Veil) 
enacted in 1975 was the realization of his efforts. As a Grand 
Master of the Grand Lodge of France (1969-71; 1973-75), Si- 
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mon initiated a dialogue between the Catholic Church and 
Masonry - which had previously been anathematized by the 
Church. During the 1980s he pursued the fight for his ideals 
and was active in favor of the methods of artificial reproduc- 
tion, simultaneously involving himself in the rethinking of 
the period of the end of life in the movement for the “right 
to die with dignity.” 

Among other books, he wrote Rapport sur le compor- 
tement sexuel des Francais (1971), De la vie avant toute chose 
(1979), and La Franc-Maconnerie (1997). 


[Perrine Simon-Nahum (24 ed.)] 


SIMON, RALPH (1906-1996), U.S. Conservative rabbi. Si- 
mon was born in Newark, New Jersey, and received his B.A. 
from New York's City College in 1927. In 1931, he was or- 
dained at the *Jewish Theological Seminary, and served as 
rabbi of Congregation Rodef Shalom in Johnstown, Penn- 
sylvania (1931-36), and the Jewish Center of Jackson Heights 
in Queens, New York (1937-43). He was appointed rabbi of 
Congregation Rodfei Zedek in Hyde Park, Illinois (1943-1996; 
emeritus in 1987). Under Simon's leadership, Rodfei Zedek be- 
came one of the leading Conservative synagogues in metro- 
politan Chicago, boasting a Hebrew high school and model 
adult education institute. Simon served as president of the 
Chicago Board of Rabbis (1952-54), on the Board of Directors 
of the Jewish Federation of Metropolitan Chicago (1954-66), 
and as general chairman of Metropolitan Chicago's Israel 
Bonds Organization (1965-66). He was also vice chairman of 
the Illinois Board of Mental Health Commissioners (1955-62) 
and a member of the Chicago Commission on Human Re- 
sources (1958-71) and the Chicago Youth Welfare Commis- 
sion (1956-63). 

Simon is credited with one of the greatest initiatives of 
Conservative Judaism: the establishment of the first Camp 
*Ramah, in Wisconsin in 1947, the progenitor of a series of 
Hebrew-speaking, religiously oriented summer camps oper- 
ating under the auspices of the Conservative movement. In 
1968, he was elected president of the *Rabbinical Assembly 
(1968-70), where he worked to strengthen the Masorati move- 
ment in Israel and launched a program for the conversion of 
non-Jewish spouses of intermarried couples. He also brought 
his ecumenical activism as former president of the multi-racial 
Hyde Park-Kenwood Interfaith Council to the national post, 
inviting the still-controversial Martin Luther King to address 
the RA. In 1974, he was nominated to the Board of Directors 
of the *World Council of Synagogues. 

Simon wrote The Talmud for Every Jew (1942) for the Na- 
tional Academy of Adult Jewish Studies and Challenges and 
Responses, a collection of his sermons (1985). His son Mat- 
thew was also a Conservative rabbi of B’nai Israel in Rock- 


ville, Maryland. 
[Bezalel Gordon (24 ed.)] 


°SIMON, RICHARD (1638-1721), Catholic priest of the Or- 
atorians Order. Simon first became interested in the Jews of 
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his day while studying Hebrew at the Sorbonne. In order to 
further his studies, particularly in rabbinic literature, he es- 
tablished a friendship with an Italian Jew, a tobacco merchant 
named Jonah Salvador, even planning to cooperate with him 
in translating the Talmud. When Salvador informed him about 
the persecution of the Jews of *Metz resulting from the blood 
libel raised against Raphael Lévi, Simon came to their defense 
in his Factum servant de réponse au Livre intitulé: Abrégé proces 
fait aux Juifs de Metz (1670), a work which was widely circu- 
lated. Refuting the libel, the author recalled that Christians 
too had been the victims of similar accusations and that the 
popes themselves had come to the defense of the Jews on this 
account. On one occasion he demonstrated his solidarity with 
persecuted Jews of his day by signing a questionnaire for the 
Oratory as R. Simeon b. Joachim. Later, in his introduction to 
Cérémonies et couttumes qui sobservent aujourd hui parmi les 
juifs (Paris, 1674), his translation of Leone *Modena’s Historia 
dei riti ebraici, Simon declared that it is impossible to under- 
stand the Christian religion without some instruction in that 
of the Jews, on which it was patterned. He published a supple- 
ment to this work in 1681, entitled Comparaison des cérémonies 
des juifs et de la discipline de I’Eglise. Between these two books 
he published his major work, Histoire critique du Vieux Testa- 
ment (Paris, 1678), which gave rise to a storm of controversy. 
Simon was expelled from the Oratory and virtually the whole 
edition of Histoire critique was destroyed. In this book he re- 
lied to a great extent on the orientalist Gaulmin, one of the 
leading Christian scholars of talmudic and rabbinic literature 
in his day, although subsequently, and unjustly, almost com- 
pletely forgotten. Simon was even more severe than Gaulmin 
in his strictures on Jewish writers, and in his later work, His- 
toire critique des principaux commentateurs du Nouveau Testa- 
ment (Rotterdam, 1692), he was equally harsh in his attacks on 
hallowed Church doctrines. Simon s other works bear further 
witness to his scholarship, his insight into biblical criticism, 
and his fearlessness of controversial topics. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: F, Stummer, Bedeutung Richard Simons fuer 
die Pentateuchkritik (1912); J. Steinmann, Richard Simon (Fr., 1960), 
33 ff. and passim; G.H. Box, in: E.R. Bevan and C. Singer (eds.), Leg- 
acy of Israel (1927), 363-4; R. Anchel, Juifs de France (1946), 130, 1393 
E. Secret, Kabbalistes chrétiens de la Renaissance (1964), index. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


SIMON, SHLOME (1895-1970), Yiddish educator and chil- 
dren’s author. Born in Kalinkovichi (Belorussia), Simon had a 
traditional education and worked as a village melammed be- 
fore immigrating to the U.S. in 1913. After working in various 
jobs and serving in the army during World War 1, he taught 
in Hebrew schools and became a dentist. Extensively active in 
Jewish education, for 15 years he was president of the Sholem 
Aleichem Folk Institute, edited the Yiddish children’s maga- 
zine Kinder-Zhurnal, published extensively on Yiddish folk- 
lore, the Bible, and Jewish problems in Yiddish periodicals 
throughout Europe and North America, and wrote numer- 
ous children’s books in Yiddish (some translated into English 
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by his son, David), among them Vortslen (My Jewish Roots, 
1956), Tsvaygn (In the Thicket, 1960), Di Heldn fun Khelm (The 
Wise Men of Chelm, 1942), and Kluge Hent (“Clever Hands,’ 
1973) 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 6 (1961), 413-5. 
[Sol Liptzin / Jerold C. Frakes (24 ed.)] 


SIMON, SIDNEY (1917-1997), U.S. painter, sculptor, educa- 
tor. Born in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Simon studied at the 
Art Students League, the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Art, 
and the Carnegie Institute. During the Depression, Simon 
executed murals for the Federal Arts Project. While a second 
lieutenant in World War 11, he served as an official war artist, 
observing and depicting action in the Southwest Pacific the- 
ater, including New Guinea and the Phillippines. He was one 
of three artists appointed to the headquarters of Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur. His composition uss Missouri depicts an assem- 
bly of troops on the surface of an aircraft carrier, in the midst 
of combat. Simon underscores the moment's tension and en- 
ergy by accelerating the viewer's gaze through the composition 
along two strong diagonal axes, one formed by the protrud- 
ing gun turrets. After the war, Simon developed a successful 
career as a painter and sculptor. In 1960 he turned completely 
to sculpture; his work from this period demonstrates a range 
of styles, from classical realism to pop assemblage. The artist’s 
1961 assemblage Kiosk shows Simon appropriating motifs from 
his contemporaries Jasper Johns and Robert Rauschenberg, 
specifically in the introduction of letters in addition to refer- 
ence to the human figure; in this wood construction, Simon 
situates a figure made of maplewood typeset (which never co- 
heres into any words) behind a structure recalling a newspa- 
per stand. The figure is framed by rectangular objects hang- 
ing diagonally (also fashioned of type), as magazines might be 
displayed. Simon executed many commissions including the 
entrance sculpture to the 747 Building (1972), New York, the 
West Point Jewish Chapel (1985), and the Graham Building, 
Philadelphia (1986). He obtained numerous prizes through- 
out his career, including the Greer Prize (1983), the National 
Academy of Design Award, the Adna Silver Medal, and the 
National Arts Club Award (1982). With artists Henry Varnum 
Poor, Charles Cutler, and Willard Cummings, he founded the 
Skowhegan School of Painting and Sculpture. His work has 
been exhibited at the Corcoran Gallery, the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, the National Gallery of Art, and the Whitney Mu- 
seum, among other venues. The Corcoran Gallery, the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, New York University, and the United 
States Air Force all own examples of his work. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: PH. Falls, Who Was Who in American Art 
(1985); W.C. Seitz, The Art of Assemblage (1961). 
[Nancy Buchwald (2"4 ed.)] 


SIMON, TAMAS (1935-1956); Hungarian poet and play- 
wright. His poetic novel Don Juan interpreted the famous 
story in a Jewish setting. After great suffering, he commit- 
ted suicide. 
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SIMONA (sixth century), Babylonian savora. Simona was the 
head of the Pumbedita academy during the second savoraic 
generation. He was a contemporary of R. Eina, the head of 
Sura Academy (Iggeret R. Sherira ed. by Lewin p. 99). The 
two rabbis were responsible for additional notes to the Tal- 
mud (ibid., 71). Seder Tanna’im ve-Amora’im gives the name 
of Simona’s colleague as R. Giza and states: “They (Giza and 
Simona) did not add to or expand anything, but introduced 
paragraphing into everything taught.” In addition, they di- 
vided the discussions in the Talmud according to the indi- 
vidual mishnayot and inserted opening phrases from the 
Mishnah in the talmudic discussions - a device which is 
lacking in the Jerusalem Talmud. Seder Tana’im ve-Amoraim 
praises the two rabbis very highly, saying that “by their merit 
heaven and earth were created,’ and with them the activity of 


the *savoraim ended. 
[Arie Strikovsky] 


SIMONE, ANDRE (Otto Katz; 1895-1952), Czech journal- 
ist and Communist activist. Born into a bourgeois German 
family, he became a Communist in his youth, contributing 
regularly to the Communist press in Czechoslovakia and later 
in Germany. He joined the KppD in 1922, when he moved to 
Berlin to work for the publishing house of Leopold Schwarz- 
schild. Siding with L. *Trotsky, he left the party in 1926. Be- 
ginning in 1927, he worked for the German theater director 
Erwin Piscator and, starting in 1929, in close cooperation 
with Willi Muenzenberg (1889-1940), for the Universum li- 
brary of the Internationale Arbeiterhilfe (1AH). In 1930 Katz 
escaped a tax trial, leaving for Moscow, where he managed 
the Mezrabpom film company. When Hitler came to power 
in 1933, Katz was called to Paris to support Muenzenberg in 
his anti-Fascist work. From 1936 to 1939, Katz was involved 
in the Spanish Civil War, leading the Republican press agency 
“Agence d’Espagne’” in Paris under his assumed name André 
Simone. In 1938, he joined the editorial staff of LOrdre. After 
the outbreak of World War 11 he escaped to the United States 
and, in the summer of 1940, went on to Mexico. There he was 
among the founders of the Mexican branch of the Kpp, the 
journal Freies Deutschland, and the publishing house El Li- 
bro Libre. In 1942, however, he worked as an advisor for the 
Latin American trade union, and in 1944 became an editorial 
staff member of the pro-Zionist Tribuna Israelitica. Return- 
ing to Prague in 1946, he was readmitted to the Communist 
party and was appointed foreign affairs editor of the party or- 
gan Rudé Pravo and editor of the political review Svetové ro- 
zhledy (“World Views”). In the *Slansky trial in 1952, he was 
among those accused of “Trotskyite-Titoist-Zionist” activities, 
sentenced to death, and executed. In 1963, Simone was fully 
rehabilitated and in 1968 was posthumously awarded the 
Order of the Czech Republic. Among his works are Neun 
Manner im Eis (1929), Das Braune Netz (1935), Spione und 
Verschwéorer in Spanien (1936), Jaccuse. The men who be- 
trayed France (1940), Men of Europe (1941), and La batalla de 
Rusia (1943). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Sternfeld / E. Tiedemann (eds.), Deutsche 
Exil-Literatur 1933-1945 (21970), 257; BHdE 1 (1980), 352-3; Handbuch 
Osterreichischer Autorinnen und Autoren jiidischer Herkunft 18. bis 20. 
Jahrhundert 1 (2002), No. 5004. 


[Avigdor Dagan / Johannes Valentin Schwarz (24 ed.)] 


SIMONS, JAMES H. (1938-_), U.S. mathematician, hedge- 
fund owner. A graduate of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Jim Simons earned a doctorate in mathematics from 
the University of California at Berkeley. From 1961 to 1964 he 
taught mathematics at mit and Harvard University. In 1968 
he became chairman of the math department at the State Uni- 
versity of New York at Stony Brook. Simons was also a crypt 
analyst, or code breaker, and did important work in mathe- 
matics that helped lay the foundation for string theory. In the 
late 1970s he left academia to run a fund that traded in com- 
modities and financial instruments on a discretionary basis. 
Over the next quarter of a century, his company, Renaissance 
Technologies, which uses computer-based models to predict 
price changes in easily traded financial instruments, was at 
the forefront of research in mathematics and economic anal- 
ysis. Renaissance’s models were based on analyzing as much 
data as can be gathered, then looking for nonrandom move- 
ments to make predictions. In 2006, Renaissance managed 
over $5 billion of hedge fund assets on which, over the previ- 
ous 10 years, the compounded return was approximately 40 
percent. Renaissance Technologies’ Hedge Fund, the Medal- 
lion Fund, was perhaps the most successful large hedge fund 
ever. It was closed to new investors after 1991. In 2006 Simons 
was launching the Renaissance Institutional Equities Fund, 
designed to handle upwards of $100 billion, one that would 
become the industry’s largest. The minimum investment was 


set at $20 million. 
[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


SIMONSEN, DAVID JACOB (1853-1932), Danish rabbi, 
scholar, and bibliophile. Born in Copenhagen, Simonsen was 
the son of Jacob Simonsen, a banker and leader of the Jewish 
community. He studied Oriental languages at the University 
of Copenhagen and in 1874 was admitted to the Jewish theo- 
logical seminary in Breslau where he was ordained as rabbi. 
He then returned to Copenhagen to assist the aged chief rabbi, 
Abraham Alexander *Wolff. When Wolff died in 1891 Simon- 
sen was chosen to succeed him but he resigned his office in 
1902. During a vacancy in the Copenhagen rabbinate from 
1918 to 1920 he again functioned as rabbi. 

When the Jews from Eastern Europe reached Denmark 
about 1904 after the *Kishinev pogroms, he helped them to 
integrate in their new home. During World War 1, he led ac- 
tivities on behalf of war victims, taking special interest in the 
Jewish community in Palestine. An enthusiastic book collec- 
tor, Simonsen had a library of about 40,000 volumes cover- 
ing every field in Judaism, which he presented to the Royal 
Library of Copenhagen in the last year of his life; it now con- 
stitutes the principal part of the Judaica department, called 
“Bibliotheca judaica Simonseniana” in his honor. 
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Simonsen had an extensive Jewish knowledge but his 
literary output was confined mainly to scholarly articles. In 
addition, he contributed to the Dansk biografisk leksikon, the 
Jewish Encyclopaedia, Juedisches Lexikon, the German Ency- 
clopaedia Judaica, and the Danish Tidsskrift for jodisk historie 
og literatur. Simonsen published a descriptive catalog in Dan- 
ish and French of sculptures and inscriptions from Palmyra 
in the Glypothek in Copenhagen (1889), a treatise on the his- 
tory of Hebrew printing (1901), and a translation into Danish 
of Jewish tales and legends (1928). About 100 of his articles 
are listed in the festschrift dedicated to him on the occasion 
of his 70" birthday (Festskrift... David Simonsen, Hebrew title 
Nir David, 1923). 

BIBLIOGRA PHy: Israeliter (March 17, 1923); Jc (June 24, 1932); 
Montzen, in: American Hebrew (Sept. 2, 1932); R. Edelmann, in: 


Hokhmat Yisrael be-Maarav Eiropah, 1 (1958), 361-8; Feskrift i Anled- 
ning of Professor David Simonsens 70 Aaars Foselsdag (1923). 


[Julius Margolinsky] 


SIMONSOHN, SHLOMO (1923-_), Israeli historian. Si- 
monsohn was born in Breslau, but immigrated to Erez Israel 
as a child in 1933 and studied at the Hebrew University. From 
1942 until 1947 he was a member of the *Haganah. He re- 
ceived his doctorate from London University. In 1957, he was 
appointed head of the department of Jewish history at Tel Aviv 
University, a position he held until 1988. From 1961 until 1964 
he served as the director of the central library. He became a 
full professor in 1968. From 1969 to 1971 he was the dean of 
the Jewish Studies School, and from 1969 to 1992 the direc- 
tor of the Diaspora Research Institute. In 1970 he was one of 
the founders of the Bet Berl Teachers Training College. In the 
same year he was also one of the founders of the Diaspora Mu- 
seum, serving on its board. Simonsohn served as rector of the 
University in 1971-77, while in the years 1973-74 he was also 
the chairman of the President’s and Rector’s Committee. He 
retired in 1993 and became chairman of the Diaspora Research 
Institute council. Simonsohn devoted himself mainly to the 
history of the Jews in Italy, on which he has published Leon de 
Modena (1953); Magen va-Herev (1960), on Leone *Modena’s 
anti-Christian tract; and Toledot ha-Yehudim be-Dukkasut 
Mantovah (2 vols., 1962-64). He was one of the founders and 
leaders of “Shurat ha-Mitnadvim,’ a voluntary public move- 
ment that was active in Israel in the 1950s with the aim of rais- 
ing the standards of public life. Simonsohn was awarded the 
Ben Zvi Award in 1964 and the Shazar Award in 1996. 


[Shaked Gilboa (2™4 ed.)] 


SIMON WIESENTHAL CENTER, Los Angeles interna- 
tional human rights organization originally aimed at Holo- 
caust remembrance. Founded in 1977 by Rabbi Marvin *Hier, 
as The Simon Wiesenthal Center for Holocaust Studies the 
center opened its doors in Los Angeles two years later. 
Named for Holocaust survivor and Nazi hunter Simon 
*Wiesenthal, the center’s initial mission was to promote re- 
membrance of the Holocaust, its victims and its perpetrators. 
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With widening interest in other fields, the name was short- 
ened to Simon Wiesenthal Center; it defined its status as an 
international human rights organization, with a membership 
of more than 400,000 families. It continues its emphasis on 
Holocaust remembrance “by fostering tolerance and under- 
standing through education, outreach and social action,” and 
the prosecution of Nazi war criminals. It membership was 
gained by the skillful use of direct mail, just as the science 
of direct mail was beginning to flourish and was becoming 
an integral part of American political life. Thus, unlike Bnai 
Brith, which has lodges, or the ADL, which has individual 
chapters and boards, and Hadassah, which is shaped by local 
and regional chapters, Simon Wiesenthal’s membership is its 
base of contributors. 

In expanding its original mission, the Center confronts 
contemporary issues, including racism, antisemitism, terror- 
ism, and genocide. It monitors and acts on developments in 
Israel and the Middle East, extremist groups, neo-Nazism, 
and hate on the Internet. 

The first major American Jewish institution to establish 
its headquarters in Los Angeles and on the West Coast, the 
center maintains offices in New York, Toronto, Miami, Jeru- 
salem, Paris, and Buenos Aires, and is accredited as a non- 
governmental organization (NGO) to the United Nations and 
UNESCO. Its Jerusalem office, headed by Efraim *Zuroff, is the 
one arm of the center that is actively engaged in hunting Nazi 
war criminals; it was instrumental in engaging post-commu- 
nist East European countries in focusing of their war-time re- 
cord of collaboration and cooperation with allied or occupy- 
ing German forces in implementing the final solution. Its Paris 
office, headed by Shimon Samuels, organizes its efforts with 
the NGo and has been active in the fight against antisemitism 
in early 21° century Europe. 

In 1993, the center opened the Museum of Tolerance, ad- 
joining its Los Angeles headquarters, as a high-tech, hands- 
on experiential museum, which uses interactive exhibits to 
involve visitors in two major themes: the dynamics of racism 
and prejudice in America and the history of the Holocaust. 
The museum is called Beit Hashoah in Hebrew and the Mu- 
seum of Tolerance in English, thus giving differently shaded 
emphasis to its double mission. The Holocaust part of the 
exhibition is portrayed not through artifacts but through in- 
novative dramatization of key themes, which, by the use of 
sound, light, and action, pulses the visitor through each ex- 
hibition at a set pace. 

During the first decade of its existence, the Museum of 
Tolerance received some four million visitors. An additional 
110,000 public school students annually tour the exhibits as 
part of their studies. 

The museum's Tools for Tolerance program conducts 
courses for American and foreign law enforcement officers, 
educators, judges, and other professionals, while many more 
people are reached through Internet programs, documenta- 
ries, teaching guides, conferences, and collaborative projects 
with ethnic community groups. 
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Using its own in-house production facilities, the Wiesen- 
thal Center’s Moriah Films division won Academy Awards for 
two of its feature documentaries, Genocide, narrated by Eliz- 
abeth Taylor and Orson Welles, in 1981, and The Long Way 
Home in 1997. These accomplishments forged close ties with 
glamorous Hollywood stars, who grace the center’s banquets 
and public events. 

In two major expansion moves in 2005, the Wiesenthal 
Center opened its New York Tolerance Center and broke 
ground in Jerusalem for the Center for Human Dignity-Mu- 
seum of Tolerance, scheduled to open in 2009. When com- 
pleted, the new complex, designed by Los Angeles architect 
Frank O. Gehry, will consist of seven buildings, including a 
museum, theater complex, international conference center, 
education center, and library. The idea of the Jerusalem cen- 
ter was met with considerable opposition by many Israelis 
and by Yad Vashem, the state’s official Holocaust memorial 
authority. 

Partially in response to such objections, the Wiesenthal 
Center pledged that its new project would not deal with the 
Holocaust, but stress tolerance among the different ethnic and 
religious groups within Israel, and between Jews and adher- 
ents of other faiths. 

The New York Center in Manhattan functions mainly as 
a multimedia training facility, which has adapted the Tools 
for Tolerance program in courses for police, teachers, and 
others. 

From its very beginning, under the leadership of Hier 
and his closest associate, Rabbi Abraham Cooper, the cen- 
ter’s modus operandi has been characterized by bold, aggres- 
sive actions in response to perceived antisemitism or neo- 
Nazism anywhere in the world. Barely opened, the center in 
1979 launched a successful national campaign to pressure the 
German chancellor and administration into rescinding the 
statute of limitations on the prosecution of Nazi war crimi- 
nals. It played a highly public role in advancing the Office of 
Special Investigation of the Department of Justice, which was 
the arm of the American government that was responsible for 
the prosecution of Nazi war criminals. Martin Mendelsohn 
and Zuroff, who formerly served on the ost staff, now work 
with the Wiesenthal Center. 

The campaign's success put the center on the front page 
of the New York Times and on the map of Jewish organiza- 
tional life. The center has never joined the Conference of 
Presidents of Major American Jewish Organizations, is per- 
ceived as a lone actor, and has often used this outsider status 
to its own advantage. 

In other well-reported interventions, the center brought 
wider recognition to the World War 11 rescue efforts of Swed- 
ish diplomat Raoul Wallenberg, prodded Chile and other 
South American countries to extradite resident Nazi fugi- 
tives, offered a $1 million reward for information leading to 
the capture of Auschwitz doctor Josef Mengele, and sent a 
mission to the Soviet Union to investigate the plight of Jew- 
ish refuseniks. 
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In 1985, the center was part of the international protest 
against President Reagan’s visit to a German military ceme- 
tery in Bitburg. Two years later, the center gathered 250,000 
signatures on a petition to the Vatican to establish full diplo- 
matic relations with Israel. 

Following a fact-finding mission to Japan, the center 
drew attention to the proliferation of antisemitic works in 
Tokyo bookstores. 

In the late 1980s and early 1990s, Hier helped organize an 
international conference on Jewish solidarity with Israel and 
engaged in a correspondence with Chancellor Helmut Kohl 
on the obligations facing a reunified Germany. Hier himself 
personifies the more aggressive and often more militant at- 
titude of contemporary American Orthodoxy, though on the 
issue of tolerance, his is a strongly moderating influence in 
the Orthodox community. 

Other campaigns have targeted anti-Israel actress Van- 
essa Redgrave, Holocaust deniers, Russian skinheads, Swiss 
banks, and black extremist Louis Farrakhan. 

Exhibits have dramatized, among other topics, genocides 
of Armenians and Rwandans, the civil rights movement, and 
immigrants in the United States. In the early 21°t century, the 
center was accused of diminishing its consideration of the Ar- 
menians in order not to gain the disfavor of the Turkish gov- 
ernment, an important moderate, democratic Muslim ally of 
the United States and Israel. 

The Center's high profile has drawn the attention of nu- 
merous critics from the very beginning. A Los Angeles group 
of survivors, which had been planning its own Holocaust mu- 
seum for many years under the auspices of the Jewish Fed- 
eration Council, the communal umbrella organization, was 
deeply resentful when the quick-acting Hier preempted their 
plans and secured the endorsement of Simon Wiesenthal. 

In subsequent years, the Wiesenthal Center and its lead- 
ers have been criticized for a variety of reasons. 

Hier’s dual role as head of the center, as well as “dean” of 
Yeshiva University of Los Angeles, has come under fire, espe- 
cially in light of some $50 million appropriated by the State of 
California for the Wiesenthal Center up to 2005, which critics 
contend violates the separation of church and state. 

An early criticism, which has somewhat lessened with 
time, centers on the high-tech, interactive approach of the Mu- 
seum of Tolerance exhibits, which, some complain, has given 
Holocaust remembrance a touch of Disneyland. 

However, the popular success of the Museum of Toler- 
ance has spawned some imitations and appears to endorse its 
21°t century multimedia approach. 

The Wiesenthal Center has also earned the dislike of 
older established defense and communal organizations for 
allegedly encroaching on their “turf? assuming the role of 
spokesman for the entire Jewish people, and purposely exag- 
gerating the dangers of antisemitism. Regarded as alarmist by 
some, its scholarly resources and achievements have also been 
challenged by critics. 

[Tom Tugend (2"¢ ed.)] 
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SIMSON, early American New York family. soLoMON (1738- 
1801) was born in New York City. A prominent merchant, 
he and his family were active throughout their lives in the 
Spanish-Portuguese Congregation Shearith Israel. He and 
his brother Sampson (see below) were active in founding the 
Chamber of Commerce of New York. Simson espoused the 
U.S. cause during the American Revolution, moving to Con- 
necticut during the British occupation of New York City. After 
the war he returned to New York City. As head of Congrega- 
tion Shearith Israel, he was active in having his congregation 
and those of Philadelphia, Richmond, Virginia and Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, jointly send a congratulatory letter to 
President George Washington in 1790. In 1795 he and Alexan- 
der Hirsch of New York City addressed a Hebrew letter to the 
Chinese Jews of Kai Feng Fu in Honan province, China. Active 
in New York politics, Simson was one of the founders of the 
Democratic-Republican Party of New York, serving as a vice 
president of the party and becoming its president in 1797. 

Simson’s brother, s4 MPSON (the elder; c. 1725-1773), was 
also born in New York and was a prominent merchant there. 
Some time before the American Revolution he loaned a bibli- 
cal Hebrew manuscript to Benjamin Kennicott of England for 
use in the latter’s Vetus Testamentum Hebraicum. 

Solomon Simson’s son, SAMSON (the younger; 1781-1857), 
who was born in Danbury, Connecticut, was a lawyer and an 
Orthodox Jew, and was active in Congregation Shearith Israel 
as well as in philanthropic endeavors. At the Columbia College 
commencement exercises in 1800, he delivered a Hebrew ora- 
tion of the “Historical Traits of the Jews from Their First Set- 
tlement in North America,” which was the first sketch of U.S. 
Jewish history by a U.S. citizen. He studied law under Aaron 
Burr and was admitted to the bar in 1802, one of the first Jew- 
ish lawyers in New York City. For reasons of health, he gave 
up the practice of law after a few years, and lived quietly in 
Yonkers, New York, as a bachelor country gentleman. Simson 
was interested in prison reform, in Westchester County poli- 
tics, and in religious and charitable movements in Yonkers, 
New York City, and Palestine. He aided in the founding of a 
number of institutions, serving as president of some. He cor- 
responded with Isaac *Leeser and Warder *Cresson on mat- 
ters concerning Palestine. 

Among the agencies he helped establish were the North 
American Relief Society for the Indigent Jews in Palestine 
(1853), the Jews Orphan and Indigent Asylum (1852), the Jew- 
ish Theological Seminary and Scientific Institution (1852), 
and the Jews’ Hospital of New York (the present Mount Sinai 
Hospital). He enabled the Russian Jewish congregation Beth 
Hamedrash Hagadol of New York to acquire a synagogue 
building. Simson made a cash bequest to Columbia College, 
the first of its kind. 
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Jewish population of Austria in Middle Ages and 1934. 


notorious among Jewry as “Erez ha-Damim” (“the blood- 
stained land”). 

Jewish settlement was subsequently renewed, and despite 
the persecutions, Austria became a center of spiritual leader- 
ship and learning for the Jews in southern Germany and Bo- 
hemia. The teachings of its sages and usages followed in its 
communities were accepted by Jews in many other countries. 
Austrian usage helped to determine the form of rabbinical 
ordination *(semikhah), mainly owing to the authority of R. 
*Meir b. Baruch ha-Levi. His colleague R. Abraham *Klaus- 
ner compiled Sefer Minhagim, a Jewish custumal, which was 
widely used. 

During the reign of Ladislaus (1440-57), the Franciscan 
John of *Capistrano incited popular feelings against the Jews, 
leading to the expulsion of almost all of them from Austria 
proper. Under *Frederick 111 (1440-93) the position improved; 
with papal consent he gave protection to Jewish refugees and 
permitted them to settle in *Styria and *Carinthia. Yeshivot 
were again established, and under the direction of Israel *Is- 
serlein, the yeshivah in Wiener Neustadt provided guidance 
for distant communities. Hostility to the Jews on the part of 
the Estates caused Emperor *Maximilian 1 (1493-1519) to expel 
the Jews from Styria and Carinthia in 1496, after receiving a 
promise from the Estates that they would reimburse him for 
the loss of his Jewish revenues. However, he permitted the ex- 
iles to settle in Marchegg, *Eisenstadt, and other towns then 
annexed from Hungary. A few Jews, including Meyer *Hirshel, 
to whom the emperor owed money, settled in Vienna. 

*Ferdinand 1 (1521-64) agreed only in part to requests 
by the Estates to expel the Jews, ordering their exclusion only 
from towns holding the “privilege” de non tolerandis Judaeis, 
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ie., the right to exclude Jews. Ferdinand employed a Jew in the 
mint. In 1536 a statute regulating the Jewish status (Judenord- 
nung) was published, which included a clause enforcing the 
wearing of the yellow *badge on their garments. 


Counter-Reformation to 19" Century 

In the period of the Counter-Reformation, during the reigns 
of Maximilian 11 (1564-76), *Rudolph 11 (1576-1612), and 
Matthias (1612-19), there were frequent expulsions and in- 
stances of oppression. Under Rudolph the Jewish population 
in Vienna increased; certain families enjoying special court 
privileges (“hofbefreite Juden”) moved there and were permit- 
ted to build a synagogue. 

In 1621 *Ferdinand 11 allotted the Jews of Vienna a new 
quarter outside the city walls. In the rural areas the jurisdic- 
tion over the Jews and their exploitation for fiscal purposes 
increasingly passed to the local overlords. Important commu- 
nities living under the protection of the local lordships existed 
in villages such as Achau, Bockfliess, Ebenfurth, Gobelsburg, 
Grafenwoerth, Langenlois, Marchegg, Spitz, Tribuswinkel, 
and Zwoelfaxing. In Vienna also, *Ferdinand 111 (1637-57) 
temporarily transferred Jewish affairs to the municipality. The 
*Chmielnicki massacres in Eastern Europe (1648-49) brought 
many Jewish refugees to Austria, among them important 
scholars. The situation of the Jews deteriorated under *Leop- 
old 1 (1657-1705). In 1669 a commission for Jewish affairs was 
appointed, in which the expulsion of the Jews from Vienna 
and the whole of Austria was urged by Bishop Count Koll- 
onch. In the summer of that year, 1,600 Jews from the poorer 
and middle classes had to leave Vienna within two weeks; 
and in 1670 the wealthy Jews followed. The edict of expulsion 
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[Isidore S. Meyer] 


SIMSON, BERNHARD VON (1840-1915), German histo- 
rian. Born in Koenigsberg, the son of Martin Eduard von 
*Simson, Bernhard von Simson was appointed lecturer at the 
University of Jena in 1863. He published two volumes of docu- 
ments connected with the reign of the elector Frederick Wil- 
liam of Brandenburg. He then entered the Prussian civil ser- 
vice as a recorder at the archives of Duesseldorf, but returned 
to teaching in 1874 as professor at the University of Freiburg 
im Breisgau. In 1887 he was elected to the Bavarian Academy 
of Sciences. Retiring in 1905 he returned to Berlin and was 
named a member of the general directorate of the Monumenta 
Germaniae Historica in 1907. 

Among his most important works were: Jahrbuecher 
des fraenkischen Reichs unter Ludwig dem Frommen (2 vols., 
1874-76); and Jahrbuecher des Fraenkischen Reiches unter Karl 
dem Grossen 789 bis 814 (1883), which completed the work 
on Charlemagne begun by George Abel. Perhaps von Sim- 
son's most significant work was the revelation of the pseudo- 
Isidorian Le Mans forgeries which he described in Die Entste- 
hung der Pseudoisidorischen Faelschungen in Le Mans (1886). 
He also wrote the sixth volume of Giesebrecht’s Geschichte der 
deutschen Kaiserzeit (1895) and edited his father’s memoirs, 
Erinnerungen aus seinem Leben (1900). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Dove, Ausgewaehlte Aufsaetze und Briefe, 


1 (1925), 310-2. 
[Howard L. Adelson] 


SIMSON, MARTIN EDUARD VON (1810-1899), German 
lawyer and politician. He was born in Koenigsberg into a dis- 
tinguished Jewish family which converted to Christianity and 
he was baptized at the age of 13. In 1831 Simson was appointed 
lecturer in Roman law at the University of Koenigsberg and 
in 1836 was made professor. An active member of the Frank- 
furt National Liberal movement, he was also a member of the 
Frankfurt National Assembly in 1848-49 and its chairman 
from December 1848. In 1849 he led the delegation from the 
National Assembly which offered the crown of the German 
Empire to the king of Prussia, Frederick William rv. Von Sim- 
son was elected a member of the North German Parliament 
and subsequently of the Reichstag in which he sat as a National 
Liberal and became known as a brilliant orator. In 1870 he was 
leader of the parliamentary delegation which asked the king 
of Prussia to accept the crown offered by the princes as Wil- 
liam 1. Von Simson was president of the German High Court 
which sat in Leipzig and in 1888 he was ennobled. A distin- 
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guished and highly cultured personality, he was a founder and 
first president of the Goethe society. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. von Simson, Eduard von Simson (1900); 
Wininger, Biog, 5 (1930), 535f. 


SIMSON, PAUL (1869-1917), German historian. Born in 
Elbing, East Prussia, Simson accepted a teaching post at the 
municipal college of Danzig. In 1906 he was appointed profes- 
sor. During the interim he developed an interest in the city of 
Danzig and its history. His four-volume Geschichte der Stadt 
Danzig (1903-16) won him prominence as the author of the 
first scholarly history of Danzig. He was also active in Danzig’s 
civic affairs, and became a member of the city council, where 
he was considered politically liberal. He started a civic group 
for conserving all architecture of significance in Danzig. Over 
the years, Simson maintained his stature as a scholar by pub- 
lishing studies on East Prussia, Pomerania, Poland, and on the 
political and cultural history of Danzig. 


SIN. In biblical Hebrew there are about 20 different words 
which denote “sin.” It may be inferred, therefore, that the an- 
cient Israelites had more concepts expressing various nuances 
of sin than Western thought and theology. A study of the bib- 
lical concept of sin, therefore, cannot disregard the diversity of 
words denoting sin. These words must be examined in their 
context, i-e., in the formulas and literary units in which they 
occur. An analytic study of the three most commonly used 
terms — het’, pesha‘ and avon (‘awon) — has been undertaken 
by R. Knierim. As these are often found together (Ex. 34:7; 
Lev. 16:21; Num. 14:18; Isa. 59:12; Jer. 33:8; Ezek. 21:29; Micah 
7:18-19; Ps. 32:1, 5; 51:3-73 59:4—5; Job 7:20-21; 13:23; Dan. 9:24; 
cf. Isa. 1:2, 4; Ezek. 33:10, 12), even in poetic parallelism, there 
cannot be an appreciable difference of meaning among them, 
yet they are not simply synonymous. 

The root hf occurs in the Bible 459 times. The original 
meaning of the verb hata’ is “to miss” something, “to fail? as 
can be seen from Genesis 31:39; Leviticus 5:15-16; Numbers 
14:40; Judges 20:16; Psalms 25:8; Proverbs 8:36; 19:2; and Job 
5:24, which indicates that sin as denoted by hf’ was originally 
viewed as a failure, a lack of perfection in carrying out a duty. 
The root hf signifies a failure of mutual relations and corre- 
sponds, then, to the modern idea of “offense” rather than to 
that of “sin,” which is a theological concept. One who fulfills 
the claims of a relation or an agreement is righteous, zaddik 
(zaddiq); one who does not, offends (hf I-) his partner. “What 
is my offense that you have so hotly pursued after me?” Jacob 
asks Laban (Gen. 31:36). David puts a similar question to Jona- 
than in connection with his relation to Saul (1 Sam. 20:1). This 
relation was of such a nature that it required of David that he 
devote all his abilities to the service of Saul, and of Saul that 
he treat David as his loyal subject. The obligation was mutual 
as long as it was upheld by both parties. When Saul and David 
were in the same cave, and David was content to cut off the 
skirt of Saul’s robe, he called out to Saul that it was now clear 
that he had not “offended” him (1 Sam. 24:12). Then Saul ac- 
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knowledged that David was righteous and that he himself was 
the offender (cf. 1 Sam. 26:21), since he had not fulfilled his ob- 
ligations. All lack of obedience toward superiors is “offense,” 
because in the relations between subordinates and superiors 
the former are expected to obey the latter. The Egyptian baker 
and cupbearer who were in prison with Joseph had been sent 
there because they had “failed” to obey the orders of Pharaoh 
(Gen. 40:1; 41:9). The people of Pharaoh were accused of “fail- 
ing” (hf’) in their duty, when they did not give any straw to the 
Israelites so that they might make bricks (Ex. 5:16). The same 
applies to every deed that is in conflict with, or causes the dis- 
solution of, a community. So Reuben acknowledged that his 
brothers “sinned” against their brother Joseph (Gen. 42:22). 
When the king of the Ammonites attacked Israel, Jephthah 
sent him word explaining that there had always been a relation 
of peace between the two peoples, and he addressed to him 
the following reproach: “I have not ‘sinned’ against you, but 
you do me wrong to war against me” (Judg. 11:27). The “sin” 
is here a breach of the covenant relation between the peoples. 
When Sennacherib threatened Judah in 701, King Hezekiah 
sent a messenger to him, saying: “I have ‘sinned’” (11 Kings 
18:14). The “sin” of Hezekiah consisted in a violation of his 
vassal duties. A “sinful” act, i.e., one of dereliction of duty, 
is thus a matter between two parties. The one who does not 
fulfill his obligations in relation to the other is a sinner with 
regard to the latter; he “sins against him,” i.e., “he fails him,” 
and so gives the other a claim upon him. 

According to 1 Samuel 2:25, failure in carrying out one’s 
duty can concern the relations between men or between God 
and man: “Ifa man offends against (hf’) a man, God will me- 
diate, but if a man offends against (ht’) God, who shall act as 
mediator?” This passage indicates that the “sin” against God 
was conceived as an “offense,” as a failure to fulfill one’s obliga- 
tion toward God. Since the root hf denotes an action, that fail- 
ure is neither an abstraction nor a permanent disqualification 
but a concrete act with its consequences. This act is defined 
as a “failure,” an “offense,” when it is contrary to a norm regu- 
lating the relations between God and man. So, for instance, 
the infringement of the law of ban (herem) appears in Joshua 
7:11, 20 and 1 Samuel 15:3-19 as an “offense” or “sin” against 
God in view of the traditions partially recorded in Deuteron- 
omy 20:10-18. That adultery is a “sin” against the Lord (Gen. 
20:6, 9; 39:9; I1 Sam. 12:13) results from a law such as Exodus 
20:14. Social mischiefs stigmatized as “sins” by the proph- 
ets (Isa. 58:1ff; 59:2 ff; Jer. 2:35; 5:25; Ezek. 14:13; 16:51; 33:14; 
Hos. 12:9; Amos 5:12; Micah 3:8; 6:13) are, in fact, contrary to 
commandments of the divine law such as Exodus 20:16 (13); 
23:1-9; Deuteronomy 27:17-19. The concept of hf’ extends not 
only to juridical, moral, and social matters, but also to cultic 
obligations, and even to involuntary infringements of ritual 
prescriptions (Lev. 4-5) or of occasional divine premonitions 
(Num. 22:34). 

The root psh‘ occurs in the Bible 136 times, and it too 
is found in early texts as Genesis 31:36; 50:17; Exodus 22:8; 
1 Samuel 24:11; 11 Kings 8:20, 22; Amos 1-2; Micah 3:8; and 
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Proverbs 28:24. Its basic meaning is that of “breach” In terms 
of international law, the breach of a covenant is thus called 
pesha‘ (1 Kings 12:19; 11 Kings 1:1; 3:5, 7; 8:20, 22; Hos. 8:1). In 
the realm of criminal law, pesha‘ is the delict which dissolves 
the community or breaks the peaceful relation between two 
parties (e.g., Gen. 31:36; Ex. 22:8; Prov. 28:24). This is also the 
meaning of psh° when used to express the sinful behavior of 
man toward God (e.g., 1 Kings 8:50; Ps. 25:7; 51:3). The verb 
‘awah, found in the Bible 17 times, basically expresses the idea 
of crookedness, and thus means “to wrong” (Lam. 3:9), and in 
the passive form (nif ‘al), “to become bent” (Ps. 38:7). The noun 
‘awon, from the same root, is found 227 (229) times, and des- 
ignates “crookedness.” The use of these words in a figurative 
sense to denote the transgression, the guilt incurred by it, or 
the punishment, is of popular origin. The metaphor does not 
belong to the juridical terminology, but was assumed by the 
theological language. Isaiah 59:2, for example, says that the 
‘awonot set up a wall between the Lord and the sinner. 

The nouns het’, hataah or hatta’t, pesha’, and ‘awon, and 
also the corresponding verbs, denote a “sin” in the theologi- 
cal sense of the word when they characterize a human deed 
as a “failure, a “breach,” or a “crooked” action with refer- 
ence to prescriptions that proceed finally from the stipula- 
tions of the Covenant. It is not the external nature of the act 
that makes it sinful. In biblical thought, the relation that cre- 
ates the right to God’s protection also creates the sin. There 
would be no sin if there were no covenantal law. The sinner 
is one who has failed in his relation to God, insofar as he has 
not fulfilled his obligation to God. In other words, it is a “sin” 
to violate, or to break, the Covenant (cf. Jer. 14:20-21). The 
biblical doctrine of sin is thus described in Jeremiah 16:10-12 
in the following way: “When you tell this people all this, and 
they say to you: ‘Why has the Lord threatened us with such 
terrible misfortune? What is our crime? What is the offense 
(ht?) we have committed against the Lord our God?’ - then 
answer them: ‘It is because your fathers forsook Me. They 
followed other gods, worshiping them and doing obeisance 
to them, and forsook Me and did not keep My law. And you 
have done even worse than they did, each following his own 
stubbornly wicked inclinations and refusing to listen to Me-” 
Even the sin of Adam and Eve, although not described as such 
in the Bible, was an act that destroyed a special relation be- 
tween God and man (Gen. 3). The original sin does not ap- 
pear in the Bible as an innate depravity common to all human 
beings in consequence of the fall of the first parents. Rather, 
the biblical tradition knows that “there is no man who does 
not sin” (1 Kings 8:46; cf. Eccles. 7:20). The hyperbolic lan- 
guage in which the psalmist describes his own sinfulness, “I 
was even born in iniquity, my mother conceived me in sin” 
(Ps. 51:7; cf. Gen. 8:21), only stresses the ineluctable character 
of sin. Nobody can escape from it, as the sin can also be in- 
voluntary (Lev. 4-5) or proceed from ignorance (Gen. 20:6; 
Num. 22:34). A man is responsible for all his actions. There- 
fore sick people may conclude that their illness is a punish- 
ment for having offended God (Ps. 38:4, 19; 41:5). This does 
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not mean, however, that the ancient Israelites did not make a 
distinction between an inadvertent sin and one that is com- 
mitted willfully. This distinction clearly emerges in Numbers 
15:27 and 30. The psychological sentiment of guilt is also ex- 
pressed in various texts (Ps. 51; 78:17, 32; Prov. 21:4; 24:9; Job 
31:30; cf. Gen. 4:7; Deut. 15:9; 22:26). The subjective aspect of 
a deed is even taken into account by the law, especially in Ex- 
odus 21:13-14 and Deuteronomy 19:4-5. 

The idea of “deadly” or “mortal” sin originates in biblical 
expressions connecting hf’ with mwt (“to die? “death”; Num. 
18:22; 27:3; Deut. 21:22; 22:26; 24:16; 11 Kings 14:6; Ezek. 3:20; 
18:4, 20; Amos 9:10; 11 Chron. 25:4). The oldest text connect- 
ing the two is probably Amos 9:10, dating from the eighth 
century B.c.£.: “All the sinners of my people shall die by the 
sword.” The connection of the formula expressing the death 
sentence with such an indefinite word as “sin” or “offense” 
cannot be original. It must be regarded as a generalization 
proceeding from theological reflection. Its original “setting 
in life” (sitz im leben) is still visible in Deuteronomy 21:22 
and 22:16, which refer to the proceedings of the civil tribunal. 
Numbers 18:22 and 27:3, both of which belong to the Priestly 
tradition, reflect instead the sphere of sacral law. The remain- 
ing passages use the concept of “mortal sin” in a context of 
“prophetic” preaching. 

Ina certain sense, every sin may be regarded as “deadly”; 
for, if all people die, it is because all have sinned, and not in 
consequence of “the original sin” That the sinner must die 
is stated or assumed by many texts (Ex. 32:33; Lev. 20:20; 
22:9; 24:15-17; Num. 9:13; 16:26; 17:3; 18:22, 32; I Sam. 15:18; 
I Kings 13:34; 14:11-18; 15:29—-30; 16:12—13, 18-19; Isa. 13:9; 38:17; 
43:27-28; 64:4-5; Jer. 8:14; Ezek. 3:20; 18:24; Amos 9:8, 10; Ps. 
104:34). Stereotyped formulas say even that “each man shall 
die because of his sin” (hf: Num. 27:3; Deut. 24:16; 11 Kings 
14:6) or “because of his transgression” (‘awon: Josh. 22:20; 
Ezek. 4:17; 7:13, 16; 18:17, 20; 33:6, 8, 9; cf. Gen. 19:15). The sin- 
ner must indeed “bear (ns’) his sin? The expression means 
practically “to take the blame upon oneself? and it normally 
refers to the sinner himself (Gen. 4:13; Ex. 28:43; Lev. 5:1, 17; 
7:18; 19:8, 17; 20:17, 19, 20; 22:9; 24:15; Num. 5:31; 9:13; 14:34; 
18:22, 23, 32; Ezek. 14:10; 44:10, 12). The law of retaliation de- 
mands, in fact, that the offender should be punished according 
to his sin. However, the same expression also occurs in early 
pleas for forgiveness (Gen. 50:17; Ex. 10:17; 32:32; 1 Sam. 15:25; 
Hos. 14:3; Ps. 25:18), in doxological formulas (Ex. 34:7; Num. 
14:18; Micah 7:18; Ps. 32:1; 85:3), in a thanksgiving psalm (32:5), 
in a predication (Josh. 24:19), and in a Song of the Suffering 
Servant in Deutero-Isaiah (Isa. 53:12). In these texts, the one 
who takes the blame upon himself is God, the offended per- 
son, or a substitute of the sinner (cf. 11 Sam. 12:13-14). There 
are still other cases when one’s ‘awon is borne by another per- 
son: by the priests (Num. 18:1), by Aaron (Ex. 28:38), by the 
husband (Num. 30:16), by the prophet Ezekiel (Ezek. 4:4-6), 
by the community (Lev. 22:16), by the scapegoat (Lev. 16:22), 
or even by a sacrificed goat (Lev. 10:17). It means that there 
was a possibility that the sin might not work its consequences 
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upon the sinner. Accordingly, there was sense to the prayer 
for the forgiveness of sin (cf. 1 Kings 8:30, 34, 36, 50; Ps. 51:4 
79:9) or the intercession of a prophet (Gen. 20:7; Ex. 9:27-29; 
10:17; 32:30-33; Num. 21:7; Deut. 9:18-20; 1 Sam. 7:5; 12:19; Jer. 
14:11; 15:1). The ancient remedy, the sin-offering (hatta’t), also 
worked both for the purification of the person and to obtain 
the forgiveness of the Lord. It is probable that the killed ani- 
mal was originally regarded as a substitute for the sinner (cf. 
Lev. 10:17). The confession of sins was another means of win- 
ning forgiveness. In this way the sinner expels the sin from 
his heart; he shows at the same time that he does not intend 
to conceal his sin and to deceive the Lord. 

The formula of the individual’s confession of sins, ex- 
pressed by the verb hata’ti (“I have sinned”), is found in the 
Bible 30 times. It has beyond any doubt a ritual character, even 
if it is used twice in a rather colloquial way (1 Kings 18:9; Neh. 
6:13). In the other instances, it is employed with reference to 
sacral judicial proceedings, as shown by the juridical termi- 
nology of the context. It is used not only when someone has 
sinned against God (Gen. 39:9; Ex. 9:27; 10:16; Num. 22:34; 
Josh. 7:20; 1 Sam. 15:24, 30; 11 Sam. 12:13; 24:10, 17; Jer. 2:35; Mi- 
cah 7:9; Ps. 41:5; 51:6; 1 Chron. 21:8, 17; cf. Job 7:20; 10:14; 33:27) 
but also against man (Gen. 20:9; 43:9; 44:32; Judg. 11:27; 1 Sam. 
24:11; 26:21; 11 Sam. 19:21; 11 Kings 18:14; Jer. 37:18). More than 
half the occurrences are in ancient texts. The oldest form of 
the proceedings is most likely the one in Joshua 7:13-23, on 
the occasion of *Achan’s sin at Jericho; it seems to be presup- 
posed in Leviticus 5:5 and also Psalms 32:5. After the sinner 
was designated by the sacred lots, Urim and *IThummim, he 
had to present a public confession of his sin, which was con- 
firmed by an inquiry. The sin could be forgiven or not, it could 
be expiated by a sacrifice or by putting the sinner to death. 
On the other hand, in 1 Samuel 15:24 and 11 Samuel 12:13 (cf. 
11 Sam. 24:10-19), the casting of lots and public confession 
are dispensed with, the sin being confessed before the cul- 
tic prophet who accused the sinner in God’s name. This pro- 
cedure was probably characteristic of the early monarchical 
period. The individual confession of sins is also expressed by 
the words pesha‘ai (Ps. 25:7; 32:5; 39:93 51:3, 5) and ‘awonotai 
(Ps. 38:5; 40:13), by the singular pisht (Micah 6:7; Job 7:21; 
14:17) and ‘awoni (Gen. 4:13; Ps. 32:5; 38:19), or else by various 
locutions using one of these words (Gen. 44:16; 1 Sam. 25:24; 
11 Sam. 14:9). These confessions occur in many different con- 
texts: prayer, praise, interrogation, etc.; the confession of sins 
is thus often indirect. 

The formula of the national confession of sins is ex- 
pressed by the verb hata’nu (“we have sinned”). This verbal 
form occurs in the Bible 24 times, but only twice in texts that 
are definitely ancient - Numbers 12:11 and 14:40, which seem 
to belong to the Elohistic tradition of the Pentateuch. How- 
ever, the first of these two passages does not actually contain 
a national confession of sins, since the sinners are Miriam 
and Aaron; thus an individual confession of sins is applied to 
two persons at once. None of the remaining 22 attestations of 
the form can safely be dated before the late seventh century 
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B.C.E. (Num. 21:7; Deut. 1:41; Judg. 10:10, 15; 1 Kings 8:47; Isa. 
42:24; Jer. 3:25; 8:14; 14:7, 20; 16:10; Ps. 106:6; Lam. 5:16; Dan. 
9:5, 8, 11, 15; Neh. 1:6 (twice); 11 Chron. 6:37). All these texts 
have a cultic or sacral character. Other formulas of national 
confession of sins, expressed by the word pesha’enu (“our sins” 
can be found in Isaiah 53:5; 59:12; Ezekiel 33:10; Psalms 65:4; 
103:12; and Lamentations 1:14, 22. As far as these texts can be 
dated, they were all composed in the sixth century B.c.£. The 
term ‘awonenu, or ‘awonotenu, also occurs with that mean- 
ing, namely, in Isaiah 53:5-6; 64:5; Psalms 90:8; Daniel 9:13; 
and Ezra 9:6, 13 — texts which are all Exilic or post-Exilic. It 
seems, therefore, that, contrary to the individual confession, 
the national one is a relatively late innovation in Israel’s peni- 
tential liturgy (cf. E. Lipinski, La liturgie pénitentielle dans la 
Bible (1969), 35-41). 

When God “forgives” one’s sin, He “covers” or “hides” it 
(Micah 7:18; Ps. 32:1, 5; 85:3; Prov. 10:12; 17:9; 19:11; 28:13; Job 
31:33), He “does not remember [i.e., that He overlooks]” it (Isa. 
64:8; Ps. 25:7), He “bears” it Himself (Ex. 32:32; 34:7; Num. 
14:18; Josh. 24:19; Hos. 14:3; Micah 7:18; Ps. 25:18; 32:1, 5; 85:3). 
Though it is merely said that the sin is forgotten, covered, not 
imputed to the sinner, God's forgiveness of sins is identical 
with the curing of the man and with the regeneration of his 
strength. It means, indeed, that God will not take him away 
“in the middle of his days” (Jer. 17:11; Ps. 55:24; 102:25), but will 
permit him to spend on earth the full span of human life, i-e., 
“Jo years” (Isa. 23:15; Ps. 90:10). Then He will cut him off by 
death, for “there is no righteous man on earth who does good 
and never sins” (Eccles. 7:20). 

[Edward Lipinski] 
Rabbinic Views 
The usual rabbinic term for sin is averah, from the root avar 
(“to pass over”; i.e., sin is a rejection of God's will). The rab- 
bis rarely speak of sin in the abstract but usually of specific 
sins. There are sins of commission and omission — in the rab- 
binic terminology, the transgression of negative precepts and 
the failure to perform positive precepts (Yoma 8:8). Sins of 
commission are more serious than those of omission (Yoma 
85:86a), and the term averah generally refers to the former. 
In one respect, however, the latter are more severe. If positive 
precepts have to be carried out at a certain time and that time 
has passed, the omission cannot be rectified, e.g., the failure 
to recite the Shema on a particular day. To this is applied the 
verse (Eccles. 1:15): “That which is crooked cannot be made 
straight, and that which is wanting cannot be numbered” (Ber. 
26a). Sins involving the transgression of negative precepts are 
of two kinds - offenses against God and offenses against one’s 
neighbor. The Day of Atonement brings forgiveness for sins 
committed against God, i.e., for purely religious offenses. It 
only brings forgiveness for offenses against other human be- 
ings if the wrong done to the victim has first been put right 
(Yoma 8:9). The intention to sin is not reckoned as sin except 
in the case of idolatry (Kid. 39b). 

Sins are also divided into light and severe sins. The three 
most serious sins for the rabbis are murder, idolatry, and adul- 
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tery and incest. It was eventually ruled that rather than com- 
mit these, a man must forfeit his life (Sanh. 74a). The light 
sins are those which “a man treads underfoot” (Tanh. B. Deut. 
8b). A marked tendency to be observed in rabbinic homilet- 
ics is to encourage people to take the lighter sins more seri- 
ously by treating them as if they were far weightier offenses. 
Thus, whoever leaves the Holy Land to reside outside it is as 
if he had worshiped idols (Sifra, Be-Har 6); whoever bears 
evil tales is as if he denies the root principle of faith (Ar. 15b); 
whoever shames his neighbor in public is as if he had shed 
blood (BM 58b). 

Those who cause others to sin were severely castigated 
by the rabbis. One who causes another to sin is worse than 
one who slays him, because the murderer only excludes his 
victim from this life, while the one who causes another to sin 
excludes him from the life of the world to come (Sif. Deut. 
252). Jeroboam is the prototype of the one who leads others 
to sin (Avot 5:18). 

Sin is caused by the evil *inclination (yezer ha-ra), the 
force in man which drives him to gratify his instincts and 
ambitions. Although called the “evil inclination” because it 
can easily lead man to wrongdoing, it is essential to life in 
that it provides life with its driving power. Were it not for the 
yezer ha-ra, remarks a rabbinic Midrash (Gen. R. 9:7), a man 
would not build a house, or marry, or have children, or en- 
gage in commerce. In similar vein is the curious legend (Yoma 
69b) that the men of the Great Synagogue wanted to kill the 
yezer ha-ra, who warned them that if they were successful 
the “world would go down,’ i.e., would come to an end. They 
therefore imprisoned him for three days and then searched all 
the land for a new-laid egg without finding one. Passages such 
as these, however, must not be construed as suggesting any 
rabbinic acceptance of the inevitability of sin or of its condo- 
nation. The strongest expressions are used of the heinousness 
of sin and surrender to the yezer ha-ra. R. Simeon b. Lakish 
said “Satan, the yezer ha-ra, and the angel of death are one 
and the same” (BB 16a). The yezer ha-ra entices man to sin in 
this world and bears witness against him in the future world 
(Suk. 52b). The yezer ha-ra assaults man every day, endeavor- 
ing to kill him, and if God would not support him, man could 
not resist him; as it is said (Ps. 37:32): “The wicked watcheth 
the righteous and seeketh to slay him. The Lord will not leave 
him in his hand” (ibid.). Unless severe control is exercised man 
becomes the prey of sin. Commenting on 11 Samuel 12:4, it is 
said that the yezer ha-ra is at first called a “passerby,” then a 
“guest,” and finally “one who occupies the house” (ibid.). When 
a man sins and repeats the sin, it no longer seems to him as 
forbidden (Yoma 86b). 

The much discussed question of whether there are any 
parallels to the Christian doctrine of original sin in rabbinic 
literature can be disposed of simply by noting that there are 
no such parallels. The passages which state that “four died 
through the serpent’s machinations” (Shab. 55b) and that “the 
serpent copulated with Eve and infected her with his filth” 
(Shab. 146a), quoted in this connection, expressly exclude 
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Israel from the effects of the serpent’s machinations and his 
filth, and in all probability are an intentional polemic against 
the doctrine of original sin. Nevertheless, while the rabbis do 
not see sin as hereditary - that man is bound to sin because 
of Adam’s sin - their views are far removed from “liberal” op- 
timism regarding man’s inherent goodness, as the doctrine of 
the yezer ha-ra clearly demonstrates. It is recorded that the ri- 
val schools of Hillel and Shammai debated for two and a half 
years whether it were better for man not to have been created 
(i.e., because of his propensity to sin); it was finally decided 
that it would have been better if he had not been created, but 
since he has been let him investigate his deeds (Eruv. 13b). 

Counsels are given to man as to how he can rise above 
sin. He should know that above him there is a seeing eye anda 
hearing ear and that all his deeds are recorded in a book (Avot 
2:1). He should reflect that he comes from a putrid drop, that 
he goes to a place of dust, worms, and maggots, and that he is 
destined to give an account and a reckoning before the King 
of kings (Avot 3:1). But the study of the Torah and the prac- 
tice of the precepts are the best method of avoiding sin (Sot. 
21a). God says: “My children! I created the evil inclination, but 
I created the Torah as its antidote; if you occupy yourselves 
with the Torah you will not be delivered into [the inclination’s] 
hand” (Kid. 30b). The school of R. Ishmael taught: “My son, if 
this repulsive wretch [the yezer ha-ra] attacks you, lead him 
to the house of learning: if he is stone, he will dissolve; if iron, 
he will shiver into fragments” (Kid. 30b). 

[Louis Jacobs] 
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SIN, WILDERNESS OF (Heb. 7°0). 

(1) An area between Elim and Sinai, traversed by the chil- 
dren of Israel in their exodus from Egypt (Ex. 16:1); it is defined 
more specifically in Exodus 17:1 as the area before Rephidim. 
In the recapitulation of the wanderings through the desert in 
Numbers 33:11-12, the order is: Elim-Red Sea-Wilderness of 
Sin-Dophkah. The location of Sin naturally depends on the 
view taken of the route of the Exodus (see *Exodus). Accepting 
the traditional southern route, the desert of Sin would be iden- 
tical to the plain of al-Marha (or al-Markha), between Wadi 
Ba‘b‘a and Wadi Sidri on the west coast of the Sinai peninsula; 
its position would then be between Elim (Wadi Gharandal?) 
and Dophkah (Sarabit al-Khadim (¢), the turquoise mines ex- 
ploited in ancient times). 
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(2) Sin is mentioned in connection with the “stronghold 
of Egypt” in Ezekiel 30:15-16. It is probably identical with Sy- 
ene (Aswan; Ezek. 29:10; 30:6), the southern boundary for- 
tress of Egypt. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abel, Geog, 2 (1938), 212-3. 

[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


SINAI (Heb. ’?0), peninsula situated between the two north- 
ern gulfs of the Red Sea, the Gulf of Eilat on the east and the 
Gulf of Suez on the west. It forms a triangle, each side of which 
measures about 200 mi. (320 km.). The peninsula consists of 
three main regions, each different in its geographical aspects. 
In the north is a sandy coastal plateau, partly traversed by 
dunes 20 mi. (32 km.) deep, which reach a height of 60-90 ft. 
(c. 18-27 m.), but which are passable in a northeast-southeast 
direction. A few wells of brackish water and palm groves in oa- 
ses make the passage of this region easier. The sandy areas are 
narrow on the east, but expand into the desert of al-Jifar (the 
desert of Shur) on the west. The second zone is a limestone 
plateau intersected by valleys and ridges and known as Badi- 
vat al-Tih. Its northern limit is formed by a series of moun- 
tains, including, from west to east, Jebel al-Jiddi (2,058 ft.), 
Jebel Ya‘allaq (3,200 ft.) and Jebel Halal (or Halal; 2,714 ft.). 
South of these mountains, whitish limestone cliffs rise in a 
line of sheer precipices from the gravel-strewn surface of the 
ground. The Tih desert extends eastward into the area around 
Kadesh, and westward up to the Suez region. Its sandy and 
rocky ground contains few watering points. The southernmost 
region of the Sinai Peninsula consists of a group of granite 
mountains intersected by deep wadis and their tributaries, be- 
tween which rise rocky massifs with high pinnacles and deep 
gorges. The outstanding peaks in this area are Jebel Katerina 
(8,652 ft.), Jebel Musa, the traditional Mt. Sinai (7,486 ft.) and 
Jebel Sirbal (6,791 ft.). The waters flowing from these snow- 
clad peaks in the winter have created several oases, the most 
important one being the central oasis of Firan (Paran). The 
mountain range of the south extends northward along the 
west coast; this part is rich in copper and turquoise, the great- 
est concentration of which exists at Sarabit al-Khadim. West 
of it, the plain of al-Marha (Markha; see *Sin, Wilderness of) 
follows the west coast. 

Situated between the Nile Valley and the land of Israel, 
Sinai was from earliest times traversed by a series of roads run- 
ning from west to east, of which the three most important are 
a) the coastal road, known in the Bible as the “way of the land 
of the Philistines,” which runs from the vicinity of Pelusium to 
Gaza, passing from one well to another; it is the shortest and 
most frequented route; b) the road which crosses the Tih des- 
ert from Ismailia on the Suez Canal by way of Bi’ Jafjafa (or 
Gafgafa) and Bir al-Hamma to Abu Aweigila and to Nizzanah 
(Awja al-Hafir); c) the Darb al-Hajj (“route of the pilgrimage” 
to Mecca from Egypt), which crosses the southern part of the 
Tih desert by way of Qal‘at al-Nakhl and Bi’ al-Thamad, and 
by way of al-Kuntilla descends the Ra’s al-Naqb to Eilat. The 
less important north-south routes are, in the east, the road 
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The Sinai Peninsula. 


along the Wadi el-Arish (Brook of Egypt) by way of Kadesh- 
Barnea (‘Ayn al-Qudayrat) and al-Qusei’ma to Kuntilla and, 
in the west, a road which follows the west coast to al-Tar and 
Sharm el-Sheikh on the southern tip of the peninsula. Side 
roads lead from the latter road to the copper mines at Sarabit 
al-Khadim and to Jebel Misa by way of Wadi Firan. 


Pre-Biblical Period 

Historically, the importance of the Sinai Peninsula has always 
been a result of its character as an area of transit from Asia to 
Africa and vice-versa. Evidence of settlement in this area be- 
gins with the Paleolithic Age, at which time Sinai was not yet 
a desert. In the Chalcolithic period it apparently served as a 
link between pre-dynastic Egypt and the settlements around 
Beersheba in Canaan. In the time of the early dynastic period 
in Egypt, expeditions were sent from the Nile Valley to exploit 
the copper mines, as Egypt itself had no metals; the presence 
of a serekh (hieroglyph) of Pharaoh Narmer at Tel Erani and 
a walled city, perhaps a symbol of Canaan, represented on the 
Narmer palette (from Hierankonopolis), show that the phara- 
onic armies were already traversing the peninsula at the be- 
ginning of the First Dynasty. In the Middle Bronze Age, the 
period of the Patriarchs, Sinai was relatively more densely set- 
tled than at later stages in its history; it was crossed by Abra- 
ham and Jacob on their way to Egypt. Later, it was traversed 
by the Hyksos invaders of Egypt. In their wake, the desert was 
occupied by nomadic tribes, related to Ishmael in the Bible 
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(Gen. 25:17-18); the Egyptians referred to them collectively as 
Shasu. After the expulsion of the Hyksos (16 century B.c.E.), 
the pharaohs took steps to secure their kingdom by building 
a wall (shur) across the western end of the peninsula and by 
establishing a chain of forts along the coastal road to secure 
the watering points. 


Biblical Period 

It was during the New Kingdom that Sinai acquired its bibli- 
cal fame. In the Bible, the desert of Sinai is situated between 
Rephidim and Mt. Sinai, with the wilderness of Sin between 
it and Elim (Ex. 16:1; 19:1-2). According to Numbers 33:15-16, 
it lay between Rephidim and Kibroth-Hattaavah and in Num- 
bers 10:12, the wilderness of Paran is situated to the east of it. 
Mt. Sinai eclipsed the desert of Sinai in later literature as the 
identification of the place where the Law was given to Israel 
(Deut. 33:2; Judg. 5:5; Ps. 68:8, 18; Neh. 9:13). The identifica- 
tion of Mt. Sinai, and by implication that of the desert of 
Sinai, depends on the view taken of the route of the Exodus 
(see *Exodus); the traditional theory places Mt. Sinai at Jebel 
Masa, while others place it at Jebel Halal (or Halal), or even 
in the Arabian Peninsula. The last identification is supported 
by the assumed connection between Sinai and the moon god, 
Sin. During the period of the Exodus, the desert was occu- 
pied by the Amalekites, who disputed the passage of the Is- 
raelites at Rephidim. The Egyptians left the desert nomads 
alone, while keeping control of the coastal road and the cop- 
per and turquoise mines at Sarabit al-Khadim (Dophkah?). 
The beginnings of an alphabetic Semitic script, the so-called 
proto-Sinaitic alphabet, are evident in the inscriptions writ- 
ten by slaves who worked in the mines. In the period of the 
monarchy, Saul and David fought the Amalekites (1 Sam. 15:7, 
27:8) and controlled northwest Sinai. The nomads of the re- 
gion helped in Esarhaddon’s campaign against Egypt, although 
some served as mercenaries in the Egyptian army. Later, they 
brought water to the army of Cambyses of Persia during his 
invasion of the Nile Valley; in return, the Persians allowed the 
kings of Kedar (the predecessors of the Nabateans) to main- 
tain harbors on the coast of Sinai, between the Serbonic Lake 
and Ienysos, south of Gaza. 

See also *Sinai, Mount. 


Post-Biblical Period 

In Hellenistic and Roman times, the interior of Sinai was left 
to the Nabateans as part of Arabia Petrea; only the coastal road 
was controlled by the Ptolemies and later by the Romans. Af- 
ter annexation of Nabatea by the Romans, it was regarded as 
part of Provincia Arabia, and after Diocletian, as part of Pal- 
estina Tertia (Salutaris). In the Byzantine period, the biblical 
associations with the region led to an increase in trade and 
pilgrimages across the desert. Justinian built a fortified mon- 
astery near Jebel Misa (Mount Sinai) and a bishopric was 
established at Paran. A chapel was constructed on the top of 
Jebel Misa. Ephrem the Syrian in one of his hymns (csco 323, 
71-73) compares Mount Sinai to the Old Testament and the 
church on the mountain’s summit to the New Testament, in- 
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dicating that he viewed the church as a symbol of the ascen- 
dancy of Christianity over Judaism. Sinai was largely left to the 
Bedouin in Islamic and medieval times, until the excavation of 
the Suez Canal on the west increased its importance. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah / Shimon Gibson (2"¢ ed.)] 


Modern Period 

A Zionist plan, in *Herzl’s time (1902), to settle the El-Arish 
area (then under British administration as part of the British 
protectorate of Egypt), as a prelude to Jewish settlement in 
Erez Israel (see *El-Arish Project), proved abortive. A border 
dispute between Britain and Turkey led, in 1906, to the final 
demarcation of a border line between the British protectorate 
and the *Ottoman Empire running from Rafa to Taba south of 
Akaba. This line was crossed during World War 1 by Turkish 
forces, which attacked the Suez Canal, and then by the Brit- 
ish army, which conquered Palestine. The same line became 
the international boundary of Egypt and Mandatory Palestine. 
For several years after the war, Sinai formed a separate British 
administrative unit under Major C.S. Jarvis. 

During Israel’s *War of Independence (1948-49), the 
Israeli army, in pursuit of the retreating Egyptian forces, 
crossed the line and occupied eastern Sinai but was forced to 
withdraw unconditionally under political pressure from the 
United States and threats of British military intervention. In 
the *Sinai Campaign in 1956, the Egyptian army was routed 
by the Israeli army, which occupied the entire peninsula ex- 
cept for a strip along the Suez Canal. In 1957, Israel was again 
forced, mainly by the United States and the Soviet Union, to 
withdraw behind the armistice lines of 1949 without achiev- 
ing a peace treaty with Egypt. The rapid aggressive buildup 
of huge Egyptian forces in Sinai in May 1967 was a major fac- 
tor leading to the Six-Day War, when the whole of Sinai, up 
to the Suez Canal, was occupied by Israel. At the end of 1967 
a census was conducted in northern Sinai and 33,800 Arabs 
and Bedouin were registered, 30,000 in El-Arish alone. After 
the Six-Day War the Israel military administration carried 
out a series of economic development projects, e.g., helping 
to erect factories in El-Arish; introducing better medical and 
educational services for the local population, including the 
Bedouin; and paving a modern highway from Eilat along the 
western coast of the gulf to Sharm el-Sheikh. Extensive geo- 
logical and archeological surveys of the entire peninsula were 
carried out by Israeli scientists and experts. In the wake of the 
Yom Kippur War, Israel withdrew inland from the Suez Canal 
following the 1974 disengagement agreement and the 1975 in- 
terim agreement, returning the Abu Rudeis oil fields to Egypt 
and allowing it to reopen the Suez Canal. 

In the meanwhile Jewish settlement activity had com- 
menced in the Rafa Salient (Pithat Rafiah) in the northeast 
corner of Sinai, including the town of *Yammit, which had 
grown to 2,000 inhabitants by 1977, with another 2,000 in 
the surrounding settlements. These were abandoned in stages 
in accordance with the peace treaty signed with Egypt in 
1979, in which Israel agreed to withdraw from all of Sinai by 
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1982, including the Yammit Region, whose settlements were 
razed. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Weil, La Presqu’ile de Sinai (1908); W.M.F. 
Petrie, Researches in Sinai (1906); J. Ball, The Geography and Geology 
of West-Central Sinai (1916); C.S. Jarvis, Yesterday and Today in Sinai 
(1933); L. Prévost, Le Sinai (1937); H. Bar-Deroma, Zeh Sinai, (1967); 
E.H. Palmer, The Desert of the Exodus, 2 vols. (1871); Y. Aharoni and 
M. Avi-Yonah, in: Antiquity and Survival, 2 (1957), 287 ff.; M. Harel; 
B. Rothenberg, et al., Tagliyyot Sinai (1967). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
HLS. Palmer, Sinai. From the Fourth Egyptian Dynasty to the Present 
Day (1878); The Sinai Journeys: The Route of the Exodus in the Light 
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mains (2000). 


SINAI, MOUNT. 


The Biblical Narrative 

The mountain of God is first mentioned when God revealed 
Himself to Moses in the burning bush. God told Moses “when 
you have freed the people from Egypt, you shall worship God 
at this mountain” (Ex. 3:12), but in this tradition the moun- 
tain is called Horeb (£ and p prefer “Horeb” to the “Sinai” of 
j and p). Elsewhere in the Torah we read that the People of 
Israel encamped at the foot of the mountain called Sinai, from 
the third month after the Exodus until the 20' of the second 
month of the second year (Ex. 19:1-Num. 10:11). While the 
people prepared themselves during three days for the theo- 
phany (divine manifestation; according to later Jewish tra- 
dition this was seven weeks after the Exodus), Moses set up 
a boundary line beyond which approach was prohibited un- 
der penalty of death, and himself ascended the mountain. 
On the third day God descended upon the mountain and 
uttered the Ten Commandments (Ex. 20; Deut. 5). He also 
gave Moses many more laws and ordinances for the people. 
Moses built an altar at the foot of the mountain and set up 
12 stones representing the 12 tribes of Israel (Ex. 24). Moses, 
*Aaron, *Nadab, *Abihu, and 70 of the *elders of Israel then 
went up the mountain, where they saw the God of Israel. Mt. 
Sinai was then enveloped in a cloud for six days, while fire 
burnt on its summit. On the seventh day Moses ascended the 
mountain to receive the Tablets of the Law, remaining there 
for 40 days and nights. During his absence the people, led by 
Aaron, erected the *golden calf (Ex. 32). Moses returned, ac- 
companied by his servant *Joshua, and angrily broke the stone 
tablets. Later he returned to the mountain and received the 
second tablets, as well as many other laws concerning differ- 
ent aspects of life, and the instructions for the erection of the 
*Tabernacle (Ex. 35ff.). 

Mt. Sinai is regarded in biblical theology as the place of 
divine revelation and is often mentioned in the poetical pas- 
sages describing theophany (Deut. 33:2; Judg. 5:5; Ps. 68:9, 18); 
when *Elijah sought God he went to the Mount of God, Horeb 
(1 Kings 19:8). No other narrative of pilgrimage to this moun- 
tain is found in the Bible. Noth suggested that Numbers 33 is 
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actually a “pilgrims itinerary to Mt. Sinai in reverse.” Since the 
mountain was called “The Mount of God” even before God’s 
revelation to Moses, scholars have assumed that it was a place 
of worship even before the Hebrews came to it. 

In its present context in the Pentateuch the tradition of 
Mt. Sinai is closely interwoven with that of the Exodus. Since 
the study of G. von Rad (1938), scholars tend to agree that this 
pericope originally formed a separate element in what Chris- 
tian scholars call Heilsgeschichte, “History of Salvation” Ac- 
cording to biblical scholars, the description of the events at 
Mt. Sinai does not reflect a historical occurrence; in fact it is 
a miracle tale adjudged by some to be a liturgical narrative 
(Festlegende) belonging to an ancient Festival of the *Cove- 
nant (berit). In Judges 5:5, the Hebrew god is called “Yahweh- 
of-Sinai” (Cross) unconnected to either covenant or revelation 
of the law. The same holds for the ancient poem Deut. 33:2-5, 
26-28 (the remaining verses are later; see Seeligmann). 


Location 

There is no Jewish tradition of the geographical location of 
Mt. Sinai; it seems that its exact location was obscure already 
in the time of the monarchy (B. Mazar, and see below). Rab- 
binical literature was always more concerned with the contents 
and ideas of the Torah than with the question of where it was 
given. The Christian hermits and monks, mostly from Egypt, 
who settled in southern Sinai from the second century c.£. 
on, made repeated efforts to identify the localities of the Exo- 
dus with actual places to which the believers could make their 
way as pilgrims. The identification of Mt. Sinai either with 
Jebel Sirbal near the oasis of Firan (Paran; Nilus, Cosmas In- 
dicopleustes), or with Jebel Musa, can be traced back as far as 
the fourth century c.£. At the foot of Jebel Musa, the location 
of Mt. Sinai which came to prevail, the monks built a church 
and tower (Etheria) on the spot which they believed to be the 
place of the burning bush. In the sixth century c.£. Justinian 
added a fortress/monastery which, from the tenth century on 
has been connected with the legend and relics of St. Catherine 
of Alexandria. In spite of the gap between the biblical period 
and the rise of these traditions, they were accepted by many 
scholars, such as E. Robinson and E.H. Palmer. 

In the 19** century an opinion arose that the descrip- 
tion of the theophany on Mt. Sinai reflects a volcanic erup- 
tion. Since no volcanoes were active in historical times in the 
Sinai Peninsula, scholars removed the location of Mt. Sinai to 
the Arabian Peninsula. This seemed to fit in well with other 
data about the wanderings, such as the identification of Elim 
Elath, and the close connection of the Midianites who inhab- 
ited Arabia’s west coast, with the story of the Exodus (Gal. 4:25 
“For this Hagar Sina is a mountain in Arabia”). Although most 
modern scholars reject the theory that most of the wander- 
ings took place in Arabia, it was maintained that Mt. Sinai is 
in Arabia by some (M. Noth, O. Eissfeldt, J. Koenig, H. Gese). 
Comparisons of the descriptions of theophanies in Ancient 
Near Eastern literature show that the appearance of the divin- 
ity on a mountain top with thunder and fire is a common el- 
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ement. Therefore there is no need to connect the theophany 
on Mt. Sinai with an actual volcanic eruption 

If the location of Mt. Sinai is inseparable from the route 
of the Exodus, all that remains to be done is to find a prom- 
inent mountain along one of the three main routes alter- 
natively proposed for the Exodus. Those who hold that the 
route passed through the northern part of the Sinai Peninsula 
identify Mt. Sinai with Jebel Halal (or Halal), Jebel Yaallaq, 
or Jebel Maghara. Advocates of the route through the central 
region of Sinai suggest Jebel Sinn Bishr. The hypothesis of a 
southern route proposes the identification of Mt. Sinai with 
one of the many lofty peaks in the southern mountain range, 
such as Jebel Sirbal, Jebel Misa, Jebel Katherina, Jebel Um 
Shomar, etc. If, however, the historic-traditional conclusion 
that the account of the Exodus and the tradition of Mt. Sinai 
were originally independent is accepted, there is no necessity 
to bring Mt. Sinai in geographical relation with the route of 
the Exodus. The Torah is shaped by the ideology that a uni- 
fied nation of Israel entered the promised land with a com- 
plete set of laws that it received in the “land that no human 
passed through” (Jer. 2:6), taking nothing of the “practice of 
the land of Egypt ... and the practice of the land of Canaan” 
(Lev. 18:3). 

There are very few data by which one could locate the 
holy mountain. Even if Yahweh was originally associated with 
a specific southern mountain or mountains, as indicated in 
the ancient traditions of Deut 33, Judges 5, and Habakkuk 3, 
the multiple traditions surviving in the Pentateuch make an 
identification impossible (see above). The distance of a three- 
day journey from Egypt (Ex. 5:3) is not a criterion, not only 
because Moses might have understated his real objective, but 
mainly because this would mean deriving an actual geographi- 
cal distance from a literary formula, the three days being a ty- 
pological number. The same applies to the distance of 40 days 
from Beer-Sheba (1 Kings 19:8). The only indication of distance 
seems to be Deuteronomy 1:2: “Eleven days from Horeb to 
Kadesh-Barnea by the Mount Seir route”; but this itself is not 
enough to make even a plausible suggestion. 


[Ora Lipschitz / S. David Sperling] 


In recent years E. Anati has attempted to identify Mount 
Sinai at Har Karkom in the Negev Desert on the modern bor- 
der between Egypt and Israel; his identification has not won 
many supporters, even though he has unearthed unusual 
finds at the site. 


[Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


In the Aggadah 

The world is firmly established by virtue of two holy moun- 
tains, Moriah and Sinai (Mid. Ps. to 87:1). Had Israel not stood 
before Mount Sinai, the world would long have collapsed and 
been reduced to chaos (Ruth R. Proem 1). This mountain had 
five names: the mountain of God, Bashan, Gavnunim, Horeb, 
and Sinai (Ex. R. 2:4). Others say that it had three names: the 
mountain of God, because there God made known His Divin- 
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ity; Sinai, because there He rejected (sana, X13; lit. “hated”) 
the celestials (He did not give them the Torah) and showed 
His love for the terrestrials (men, by giving them the Torah); 
Horeb, because the Torah, called herev (“sword? Ps. 149:6) was 
given there (Ex. R. 51:8). Another interpretation given of the 
name is that from there “sinah [“hatred, i.e., for the Jewish 
people] descended to the world” (Shab. 89a). 

The mountains quarreled for the honor of having the 
Torah given on them, but God declared: “Sinai is the only 
mountain on which no idolatry has been practiced; therefore 
it alone is fit for the honor” (Gen. R. 99:1). Another reason 
is that Sinai alone modestly assumed that it was too low to 
expect the honor; therefore God chose it (Num. R. 13:3). 
He therefore brought down the upper and the lower heav- 
ens and spread them over Sinai, like a bedspread over a bed 
(Mekh. to Ex. 19:20), and He came from Sinai to welcome 
Israel like a bridegroom goes out to welcome his bride (ibid., 
Yitro 19:17). 

God caused Sinai to tower menacingly over the chil- 
dren of Israel and said to them: “If you accept the Torah, it 
will be well with you; if not, here will be your burial” (Shab. 
88a). When they accepted it, the lasciviousness with which 
the primeval serpent had infected mankind left them (ibid., 
146a), and when they proclaimed at Sinai, “‘We will do and 
we will listen’ (Ex. 24:7), they were vouchsafed the luster of 
the heavenly Shekhinah” (PR 21:101a). Further, there were no 
unclean persons or lepers, no lame, blind, deaf or dumb, im- 
beciles or fools, and there was no dissension among them 
(Song R. 4:7 No. 1). Every day a bat kol (“heavenly voice”) 
proclaims from Mount Horeb: “Woe to men for slighting the 
Torah” (Avot 6:2). 

[Harry Freedman] 
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SINAI CAMPAIGN (also known as Operation Kadesh), the 
short war (Oct. 29-Nov. 5, 1956) between Egypt and Israel, 
partly coinciding with the Anglo-French Suez Campaign, 
launched by Israel in the wake of mounting aggression by 
Egyptian fedayeen (“suicide”) squads. 
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Causes of the Campaign 

Israel’s *War of Independence (1948-49) was terminated by 
*Armistice Agreements, not peace treaties, between the State 
of Israel and the neighboring Arab states. The vague condi- 
tions of the agreements (especially the provisions for demili- 
tarized zones), the refusal of the Arabs to enter into nego- 
tiations for peace, and the absence of progress towards the 
solution of basic problems inevitably led to the aggravation 
of relations between Israel and her neighbors. Between 1949 
and the Sinai Campaign in 1956, Arab acts of hostility caused 
approximately 1,300 Israel civilian casualties. In August 1955 
Egypt launched the fedayeen squads for murder and sabo- 
tage inside Israel, and Israel, in turn, conducted reprisals on 
an ever-increasing scale. 

At the end of September 1955, Egypt and Czechoslo- 
vakia, with Soviet blessings, concluded an arms deal for the 
provision of large quantities of Russian arms to Egypt. This 
confirmed Israel's suspicions of Egypt's aggressive intentions 
and, since it changed the balance of armament in the Middle 
East, provoked a new arms race. On Oct. 24, 1956, two weeks 
after an Israel reprisal raid on Qalgiliya, a joint Arab military 
command was established, including Egypt, Jordan, and Syria, 
with the Egyptian chief of staff at its head. At the same time, 
Egypt fortified the Straits of Tiran and placed heavy guns at 
Ra’s Nusrani, thus blocking the Red Sea route to Eilat. The 
passage of Israel shipping through the Suez Canal was already 
blocked. Operation Kadesh (the code name of the Sinai Cam- 
paign) was a preemptive offensive to catch the Egyptians off 
balance before their hostile preparations were completed. The 
timing of the campaign gave Israel apparent advantages. The 
Egyptian leadership had dissipated its efforts between several 
uncoordinated political and military objectives. After the na- 
tionalization of the Suez Canal, Egypt’s expectation of military 
intervention by the Western Powers (particularly Great Brit- 
ain and France) compelled her to move armored forces back 
from Sinai to the canal zone. Nevertheless, she continued to 
convert the Sinai peninsula into a military base for the inva- 
sion of Israel and, simultaneously, continued to provoke Israel 
with large-scale fedayeen raids. As a result of the arms deal, 
the Egyptian army was expanding, and engaged in absorbing 
new Soviet weapons — hitherto, it had been equipped primar- 
ily with British arms and its organization had been based on 
British patterns. The wholesale transition to Soviet weapons 
necessitated remodeling the army and its operational doctrine. 
At such a critical time it was a grave blunder to provoke the 
Western Powers by nationalizing the Suez Canal and to pro- 
voke Israel by intensifying fedayeen activities. The reasons for, 
and objectives of, the Anglo-French attack on Egypt were quite 
different from those of Israel. Nevertheless, the timing of both 
campaigns, which was termed by many outside observers as 
a “collusion” between Israel and the West European powers, 
had a direct tactical impact on Operation Kadesh. The objec- 
tives of Israel’s operations, as defined in the order given to the 
Israel Defense Forces (IDF), were: destruction of the fedayeen 
bases in the Gaza Strip and on the Sinai border; prevention, 
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remained nominally in force until 1848, although sometimes 
transvened. A number of *Court Jews in particular, such as 
Samuel *Oppenheimer, Samson *Wertheimer, Simon Michael, 
and Joseph von Geldern, were permitted to live in Vienna. 
Their households included Jewish clerks and servants. In 1752 
it is estimated that there were 452 Jews living in Vienna, all of 
whom were connected with 12 tolerated families. Restrictive 
legislation was enforced in most localities in the Hapsburg 
Empire; often Jews were segregated from Christians. In 1727, in 
order to limit the Jewish population, the *Familiants laws were 
introduced, allowing only the oldest son of a Jewish family to 
marry. They remained in force until 1848. By the peace treaty 
of Passarowitz between Austria and Turkey (1718), Jews who 
were Turkish subjects were permitted to live and trade freely 
in Austria. Their position was thus more favorable than that 
of Jews who were Austrian subjects. In 1736, Diego d’*Aguilar 
founded the “Turkish community” in Vienna. 

The Jewish policy of Maria Theresa (1740-80) wavered 
between the mercantilism which stood to gain from increased 
settlement of wealthy Jews and their participation in economic 
activities, and her own deeply ingrained enmity toward the 
Jews. A special decree was issued in 1749 encouraging Jews 
to found manufacturing establishments. The Judenordnung 
of 1753 regulated all aspects of Jewish public and private life, 
and was based on full judicial autonomy for the communi- 
ties. At this time some Jewish financiers and industrialists, 
such as Nathan von *Arnstein, Lazar Auspitz, Bernhard *Es- 
keles, Israel *Hoenigsberg, and Abraham *Wetzlar, moved to 
Vienna, having the status of “Tolerierte” (tolerated) Jews. Some 
of them received titles for activities benefiting the Hapsburg 
Empire; many of their descendants left Judaism. The annexa- 
tion of *Galicia in 1772 more than doubled the Jewish popu- 
lation of the monarchy, and inaugurated a continuous stream 
of migration from there, mainly to Vienna. 

From the end of the 18" century, with the growing cen- 
tralization of the government of the empire and new politi- 
cal developments, the position of the Jews in Austria proper 
became increasingly linked with the history of the empire as 
a whole. As part of his endeavors to modernize the empire, 
*Joseph 11 (1780-90) attempted to make the Jews into use- 
ful citizens by introducing reforms of their social mores and 
economic practices and abolishing many of the measures 
regulating their autonomy and separatism. Although not al- 
tering the legal restrictions on Jewish residence (mainly af- 
fecting Vienna) or marriage, he abolished in 1781 the wearing 
of the yellow badge and the poll tax hitherto levied on Jews. 
Joseph 11’s Toleranzpatent, issued in 1782, in which he sum- 
marized his previous proposals, is the first enactment of its 
kind in Europe. Jews were directed to establish German-lan- 
guage elementary schools for their children, or if their num- 
ber did not justify this, to send them to general schools. Jews 
were encouraged to engage in agriculture and ordered to dis- 
continue the use of Hebrew and Yiddish for commercial or 
public purposes. It became official policy to facilitate Jewish 
contacts with general culture in order to hasten assimilation. 
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Jews were permitted to engage in handicrafts and to attend 
schools and universities. Jewish judicial autonomy was abol- 
ished in 1784. Jews were also inducted into the army, which in 
due course became one of the careers where Jews in Austria 
enjoyed equal opportunities, at least in the lower commis- 
sioned ranks. The “tolerated” Jews in Vienna and the intellec- 
tuals who, influenced by the enlightenment movement (see 
*Haskalah), tended toward assimilation, accepted the Toler- 
anzpatent enthusiastically. The majority, however, considered 
that it endangered their culture and way of life without giving 
them any real advantages. The implementation of these mea- 
sures promoted the assimilation of increasingly broader social 
strata within Austrian Jewry. In 1792 the Jewish Hospital was 
founded in Vienna, which benefited Jews throughout the em- 
pire for many years. In 1803, there were 332 Jewish families liv- 
ing in Austria proper (including Vienna), and approximately 
87,000 families throughout the Hapsburg Empire. 


1g Century 

The position of the Jews in Austria deteriorated after the death 
of Joseph 11, though the Toleranzpatent remained in force. 
Francis I (1792-1835) introduced the Bolletten-tax (see *Tax- 
ation), and ordered that measures should be taken against 
“Jewish superstitions” and “vain rabbinical argumentation.” 
Efforts to “enlighten” the Jews during his reign included the 
activities of Herz *Homberg, whose catechism “Benei Zion” 
was introduced into schools for the teaching of religion. Un- 
til 1856, Jews were compelled to pass an examination in it be- 
fore they were permitted to marry. A decree issued in 1820 
required all rabbis to study philosophy, and to use only the 
“language of the state” for public prayers; Jewish children were 
required to attend Christian schools. The period between 
the issue of the Toleranzpatent and 1848 saw further funda- 
mental changes in Jewish life. A number of Jews were instru- 
mental in the expansion and modernization of industry, trans- 
portation, commerce, and banking in the Hapsburg Empire. 
Lazar Auspitz, Michael *Biedermann, and Simon von *Lae- 
mel developed the textile industry; Salomon Mayer *Roth- 
schild built the first railway; the Rothschilds, Arnstein-Eskeles, 
and *Koenigswarters were the outstanding bankers and were 
on the board of the newly founded National Bank. Many 
Jews had a university education and became prominent in 
journalism and German literature. Prominent among them 
were Moritz *Saphir, Ludwig August *Frankl, Moritz *Hart- 
mann, and Leopold *Kompert. The less wealthy classes of 
Jews also prospered, opening workshops, or selling and ped- 
dling products of the developing industries. Their height- 
ened awareness of human dignity evoked by their economic 
and cultural attainments and the relaxation of humiliating 
restrictions emphasized the basic inequality of their status, 
even among the wealthy and the nobility. It was even more 
bitterly resented on the background of Jewish emancipation 
in France, the liberalizing edict passed in Prussia in 1812, and 
the budding liberal, revolutionary, and nationalist ideologies 
in Europe. 
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for however short a time, of an Egyptian attack on Israel by 
destroying Egypt's logistic establishment and the airfields in 
Sinai; and opening the Gulf of Eilat to undisturbed Israeli 
shipping. All these objectives were achieved. 

The 1pF had undergone many changes since the War of 
Independence: methods had been organized for the rapid mo- 
bilization of reserve units and of civilian vehicles and heavy 
mechanical equipment; weapons had been standardized and 
the forces trained in their use, especially in the air force and 
the armored corps; and a new system of tactics had been for- 
mulated and inculcated. 


The Campaign 

Though the Sinai Campaign lasted only eight days - from Oct. 
29 to Nov. 5, 1956 — it may be divided into three phases: the 
opening phase on October 29-30; decision, October 31-No- 
vember 1; exploitation, November 2-5. 


PHASE 1: OCTOBER 29-30. In the late afternoon of October 
29, an airborne battalion was dropped near Colonel Parker's 
Memorial in the west central area of the Sinai peninsula. Other 
units of the same airborne brigade moved as a mechanized 
column toward the same point, capturing al-Kuntilla, Tha- 
mad, and Nakhl, and reaching their destination on the night 
of October 30/31. With this opening move, all the Egyptian 
positions in northeast Sinai were outflanked, and the Suez 
Canal directly threatened. 

In the early hours of October 30, the vital road junction 
of al-Quseima was captured, affording an additional gateway 
into Sinai from the east. This directly exposed the southern 
flank of the Third Egyptian Division in the northeast corner of 
Sinai. The seizure of the road junction enabled further Israel 
forces to outflank the Third Division and, at the same time, 
provided a second link-up with the paratroopers near Parker's 
Memorial. The most important achievement of this phase was 
the gaining of air superiority by the Israel Air Force long be- 
fore the Anglo-French air forces attacked airfields in Egypt. 


PHASE 2: OCTOBER 30-NOVEMBER 1. On the afternoon of 
October 30, a reconnaissance company ascertained that the 
Dayga Pass was free of enemy forces. This enabled the armored 
brigade of the central task force to avoid a frontal clash with 
Egyptian forces, to get to the rear of the Abu Aweigila posi- 
tions, and, in the most spectacular armored battles of the cam- 
paign, to seize the Abu Aweigila road junction and the enemy 
positions at the Rawafa Dam. These victories blocked the es- 
cape route of the Egyptian brigade at Umm Qataf and Umm 
Shaykhan, between the frontier and Abu Aweigila. On the 
same afternoon, Israeli forces captured the enemy positions 
at ‘Awja Masri near the frontier, along the Nizzanah-Ismailiya 
road. By the early evening the positions at Tarat Umm Basis, 
seven kilometers from the border, had been occupied. 
During the night, an infantry force, supported by ar- 
tillery, took up positions on both sides of the road at Umm 
Turfa, halfway between Umm Basis and Umm Qataf, encir- 
cling the positions at Umm Qataf and Umm Shaykhan. In 
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spite of transport difficulties caused by an Egyptian attempt to 
block the road through Umm Shaykhan, fuel and ammunition 
reached the Israeli armored brigade in the rear of the enemy 
positions. Head-on 1pF attacks on these positions had failed, 
because they had been based on incorrect information and er- 
rors of judgment; but during the night of November 1/2, Egyp- 
tian troops withdrew from the positions, leaving their heavy 
equipment. During the next few days, these soldiers roamed 
aimlessly in the area between El-Arish, Abu Aweigila and the 
canal, until they were rounded up and taken prisoner. 

At the same time, one armored force advanced west- 
ward. It had been reported that an Egyptian armored force 
was moving from the canal zone eastward, and the Israeli force 
laid an ambush at the Jebel Libni road junction. However, the 
Egyptian armored force never reached this point, for on the 
morning of October 31, pilots of the Israel Air Force sighted 
it on the road between Bir Gafgafa and Bir Hamma and pro- 
ceeded to immobilize 90 of the vehicles. The remaining ve- 
hicles withdrew, and the Israeli armored force continued its 
advance westward, meeting stiff resistance from armor and 
artillery intended to delay the Israeli advance and allow the 
main body of Egyptian troops to withdraw across the Suez 
Canal. Orderly, organized retreat however, had already be- 
come impossible. 

During the night of October 31-November 1, the IDF 
northern task force attacked in the northern sector and the 
fortified positions at Rafah were stormed, thus opening the 
way to the Suez Canal for an armored brigade. By the evening 
of November 1, armored forces had reached El-Arish, fighting 
all the way. At the same time there was a bloody clash in the 
southern sector, where the airborne brigade advancing west- 
ward from Parker’s Memorial ran into an enemy ambush po- 
sitioned in the caves of the Mitla Pass. Only after fierce fight- 
ing were the paratroopers able to overpower the enemy. The 
general retreat from Sinai, ordered by the Egyptian high com- 
mand on November 1, soon turned into a rout, with attacks 
by the Israel Air Force increasing the turmoil. Many Egyptian 
officers abandoned their men in order to save their own lives. 
During this phase the Egyptian destroyer Ibrahim al-Awwal 
was captured off Haifa by a combined operation of the Israel 
Navy and Air Force. 


PHASE 3: NOVEMBER 2-5. In compliance with the Anglo- 
French ultimatum, the armored spearheads of the 1pF halted 
at points ten miles from the canal on November 2, near Is- 
mailiya on the central axis, and on November 3, in the vicin- 
ity of Qantara on the northern axis. There still remained two 
objectives: the capture of the Gaza Strip and the seizure of the 
Egyptian strongpoints at Ra’s Nusrani and Sharm el-Sheikh on 
the Straits of Tiran. After the capture of Rafah, the Gaza Strip 
was cut off, and there remained only the troublesome task 
of mopping up scores of fortified positions and taking over 
the townships of Gaza, Khan Yunis, and Beit Hanan. This 
action began on November 2 and was completed the follow- 
ing day. 
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The capture of Ra’s Nusrani and Sharm el-Sheikh was 
allotted to a reserve infantry brigade moving as a mobile col- 
umn down the western shore of the Gulf of Eilat. On October 
31 this column reached el-Kuntilla and, on the following day, 
Ra’s al-Nagqb, which had been seized two days earlier by other 
IDE troops. Since the Israel Air Force was fully occupied on 
the central axis, the mobile column waited until November 
2 before continuing its advance. As bad road conditions and 
sporadic clashes with the enemy caused further delay, the gen- 
eral staff ordered the parachute brigade to move from Park- 
er’s Memorial toward the southern tip of the Sinai peninsula 
along the eastern shore of the Red Sea as far as the oil fields 
of Ra’s Sudar. Simultaneously, paratroopers were dropped 
on the airfield at el-Tur. A pincer movement now threatened 
the last remaining Egyptian positions in Sinai. Ra’s Nusrani 
was evacuated by its garrison and, as the final act of the Sinai 
Campaign, Sharm el-Sheikh was stormed by the reservists 
on November 5. 

IDF losses in the campaign were 171 dead, several hun- 
dred wounded, and four Israelis taken prisoner. Egyptian 
losses were estimated at several thousand dead and wounded, 
while 6,000 prisoners were taken. Immense quantities of ar- 
mored vehicles, trucks, guns, and other military equipment 
were seized. 


The Aftermath 

As the result of a prolonged political struggle, in which both 
the United States and the Soviet Union opposed Israel, the 1DF 
was compelled to evacuate the Sinai peninsula and the Gaza 
Strip. Troops of the United Nations Emergency Force (UNEF) 
were posted on the Egyptian side of the frontier and at Sharm 
el-Sheikh to guarantee free passage of Israeli shipping through 
the Straits of Tiran. Israel made it clear that any deviation from 
these arrangements would constitute a casus belli. The straits 
remained open until May 23, 1967, when Egypt ordered the 
evacuation of UNEF and closed the entrance to the Gulf of Ei- 
lat, thus precipitating the *Six-Day War. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Dayan, Diary of the Sinai Campaign 
(1966); R. Henriques, One Hundred Hours to Suez (1957); S.L. Mar- 
shall, Sinai Victory (1958); E. O’Ballance, The Sinai Campaign, 1956 
(1959); T. Robertson, Conspiracy (1965) includes bibliography; A. 
Eden, The Memoirs of Rt. Hon. Sir Anthony Eden; Full Circle (1960), 
419-584; H. Finer, Dulles Over Suez... (1964), includes bibliography; 
A. Nutting, No End of a Lesson, The Story of Suez (1967); H. Thomas, 
The Suez Affair (1967); L.M. Bloomfield, Israel and the Gulf of Aqaba 
in International Law (1957); A. Baufre, Lexpedition de Suez (1967); 
E. Stock, Israel on the Road to Sinai 1949-56 (1967); D. Ben-Gurion, 


Israel — Years of Challenge (1963). 
y : [Jehuda Wallach] 


SINCLAIR, CLIVE (1948- ), British writer and critic. Sin- 
clair was born in London. In 1973 he published his first novel 
Bibliosexuality. His short stories were published in two vol- 
umes, Hearts of Gold (1979) and Bedbugs (1982), collections 
which established him as a major talent among Anglo-Jewish 
writers. A feature of his stories is the strong focus on Jewish 
and Israeli themes, imagery, and idioms. He wrote a critical- 
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biographical study of Isaac Bashevis *Singer and Israel Joshua 
*Singer, The Brothers Singer (1982). In 1983-87 Sinclair served 
as literary editor of the London Jewish Chronicle. Later nov- 
els include Blood Libels (1987) and Augustus Rex (1993), and 
an account of Israel, Diaspora Blues (1987). 

[Susan Strul] 


SINDABAR (or Sindbad, Sindabot), Indian sage who is the 
hero of an ancient book, Mishlei Sindabar (Parables of Sind- 
bad) or Sippurei Sindabar (Tales of Sindbad), a collection of 
short stories of Buddhist origin. These belong to the type of 
stories dealing with the life of Asoka, “defender of the faith 
of Buddha,” but in the course of time foreign motifs were 
blended into them. After many transmutations this book 
reached world literature, including Hebrew literature, by way 
of Arabic. In almost every language the names became dis- 
torted and the form of the stories underwent changes. The 
medieval translations were generally adaptations, every trans- 
lator introducing changes in the original text, leaving out 
some things and adding others, and finally changing the sto- 
ries round as he saw fit. Because of all these adaptations it is 
at times impossible to discern the original text on which the 
collection rested. 

The Hebrew book called Mishlei Sindbad exists in vari- 
ous Mss, having first been printed in Constantinople in 1516 
and appearing in five subsequent editions. Neither the trans- 
lator nor his source is known. The Hebrew text is therefore 
an important source in investigating the history of the work. 
The framework of the stories is simple: 

An Indian king has a son in his old age. When the lat- 
ter is seven years old the king entrusts him to Sindabar, “the 
chief sage of India,” to teach him wisdom and knowledge. The 
son grows up to become the wisest man in the realm. Just as 
the prince is about to return to his father, he and Sindabar see 
in the stars that if upon reaching home the prince does not 
preserve complete silence for the first seven days, but speaks 
like other men, he will be killed. The prince returns and the 
king is greatly troubled by his silence, for which he does not 
know the reason. The king has 80 wives, one of whom loves 
the prince. She tries to entice him to kill his father and rule in 
his stead. Shocked by what she says, the prince is silent. Fear- 
ing that he will expose her behavior to his father, the woman 
tells the king that the prince has tried to rape her and begs 
that he be condemned to death. When this becomes known 
to the king’s seven advisers they go to him one by one to try 
and persuade him not to kill the prince. They tell him mov- 
ing stories to influence him. The woman then comes to con- 
tradict the advisers, telling suitable stories of her own. When 
the seven days of silence are over the prince tells his father the 
truth. The king wishes to kill his wife, but the prince is sorry 
for her and begs his father to pardon her. The king recognizes 
the wisdom of his son, the pupil of Sindabar. 

This book is also known in another Hebrew version, 
based on an Italian translation called Parables of Erasto by 
Isaac Uziel (15-16'" centuries), published in Jerusalem in 1945. 
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The Hebrew version has been translated into Yiddish, German, 
and English (Tales of Sendebar (1967), tr. by M. Epstein). 
See *Fiction, The Romance in Hebrew Literature. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Kassel (ed.), Mishlei Sindbad (1888); A.M. 
Habermann (ed.), Mishlei Sindbad (1946); M. Epstein (ed. and tr.) 


Tales of Sendebar (1967). 
[Abraham Meir Habermann] 


SINGAPORE, republic; major entrepdt of S.E. Asia, formerly 
a British crown colony. The first Jews to settle there were of 
Baghdadi origin, mainly from India, who migrated to Singa- 
pore in 1840 when the *Sassoon family established business 
interests. Prayers were first held in a house in the street still 
known as “Synagogue Street.” The Maghain Aboth synagogue 
was opened in 1878; it possessed a number of Torah scrolls 
in beaten silver cases brought from Baghdad. Another syna- 
gogue, Chased El, was built in 1904 by Sir Manasseh Meyer, 
reputed to be the richest Jew in the Far East. He also endowed 
a talmud torah. Local custom sanctioned conveyance to syn- 
agogue by rickshaw on Sabbath. The community remained 
largely Sephardi, but Ashkenazi immigrants from England, the 
Netherlands, China, Russia, and Germany also settled there. 
Most engaged in business and the professions. The community 
continued to be highly prosperous and important out of all 
proportion to its size. The 1931 census records that the 832 Jews 
and larger number of Arab residents were the largest house 
property owners in the city. There were over 1,500 Jewish in- 
habitants by 1939. Many were interned by the Japanese dur- 
ing World War 11, and a number subsequently immigrated to 
Australia, England, the United States, and Israel. Apart from 
their contribution to commerce, Jews have taken a consider- 
able part in political life and in 1955 David S. *Marshall be- 
came the first chief minister of the republic. The community 
is represented by the Jewish Welfare Board which publishes a 
monthly bulletin. There exist two synagogues with one offici- 
ating rabbi; social activities center in the Menorah Club. The 
community numbered approximately 450 in 1968. In the early 
21° century the community numbered 300, many of them ex- 
patriate Israelis and American and British Jews. There was a 
rabbi and Sabbath services were held at the Waterloo Road 
and Maghain Aboth synagogues (Sephardi). The expatriates 
founded the United Hebrew Congregation. Sunday school 
classes were held for children and the community had a quar- 
terly publication, Shalom. The community center was a focus 
of Jewish life and there was also an old age home. 


[Percy S. Gourgey / Tudor Parfitt (24 ed.)] 


Relations with Israel 

From the beginning of the 1960s, trade relations began to de- 
velop between Singapore and Israel. Israeli experts extended 
technical aid to Singapore, while a number of mutual visits 
were made by ministers, public figures, and senior officials. In 
1968 a trade agreement was signed by the two countries and 
an Israeli trade mission opened in Singapore. In May 1969 
diplomatic relations were established, and in July the Israeli 
ambassador presented his credentials. Technical cooperation 
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included the dispatch of Israeli advisers to the Singapore army. 
In 1970 the two countries signed an aviation agreement. The 
Singapore-Israel Industrial R&D Foundation (s11RD) was es- 
tablished in 1997 to promote, facilitate, and support joint in- 
dustrial R&D projects between Singaporean and Israeli high- 
tech companies. The Economic Development Board (EpB) of 
Singapore and the Office of the Chief Scientist (ocs), of the 
Ministry of Industry and Trade of Israel are the two cooper- 
ating government agencies responsible for the research and 
development support fund. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Cohen, Journal of a Jewish Traveller (1925), 
index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Nathan, The History of Jews in Sin- 
gapore 1830-1945 (1986); T. Parfitt, The Thirteenth Gate (1987). 


SINGER, ABRAHAM (1849-1914), Hungarian rabbi and 
scholar. He served as rabbi at Varpalota and wrote studies on 
the history of Hungarian Jewry and his community in par- 
ticular. Among his publications is a work on the development 
of the Reform movement in the 19" century, Paris, Braunsch- 
weig, Arad (1899), as well as Deutsch-ungarisches Handbuch 
der Matrikelfuehrung (1884). His son LEO SINGER (d. 1944) 
also served as rabbi in Varpalota and wrote on Hungarian 
Jewish history. 

He translated a number of Hebrew texts into Hungarian: 
Psalms (Zsoltdrok, 19627); the Passover Haggadah (1929); parts 
of Bahya ibn Paquda’s Hovot ha-Levavot (1907); and S. Ganz- 
fried’s Kizzur Shulhan Arukh (3 vols., 1934-39; repr. 1962). He 
also wrote belletristic works, among them Asmodaj (1922), a 
drama, and Eszter kirdlyné (1928, 1940). In 1944 he was mur- 
dered by the Nazis. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Magyar Zsido Lexikon (1929), 790. 


SINGER, BRYAN (1965- ), U.S. writer, director, producer. 
Singer was born in New York, N.y., and raised in Princeton 
Junction and Lawrenceville, n.j., by father Norbert (busi- 
nessman) and mother Grace Sinden (environmental activ- 
ist). Introverted as a child, Singer played piano from an early 
age, loved movies and the Tv show Star Trek, and at 12, be- 
came fascinated with still photography. By his early teens, he 
was shooting 8-mm and Super-8 films in his backyard, with 
friend Ethan Hawke and schoolmate Christopher McQuar- 
rie (who wrote the Oscar-winning screenplay for Singer’s The 
Usual Suspects). He graduated high school in 1984, attended 
the School of Visual Arts in New York, then transferred to the 
University of Southern California. He was only 23 when his 
first major release, Public Access, garnered the prestigious Sun- 
dance Grand Jury Prize. Two years later, Singer directed the 
hit The Usual Suspects (1995). He directed and produced Apt 
Pupil (1997), adapted from a Stephen King short story which 
involved a neighbor with a Nazi past. He followed this by di- 
recting X-Men (2000), a $75-million reworking of the famed 
Marvel comic book for the big screen. This tale of reluctant 
superheroes piqued his interest, he said, because it is “about 
a gang of outsiders. They're mutants. The films I’ve made so 
far are about characters who hide something below the sur- 
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face, some secret they don’t reveal” The character Magnito is 
a Holocaust survivor. Singer directed and executive-produced 
the sequel x-2 (2003). Singer also produced the acclaimed Tv 
series House, M.D. (2004). 


[Amy Handelsman (2"4 ed.)] 


SINGER, CHARLES JOSEPH (1876-1960), British historian 
of science and medicine. The son of R. Simeon*Singer, Charles 
Singer spent several years as a physician before his interests 
turned to the history of medicine. He taught the subject at 
Oxford from 1914 to 1920, when he transferred to University 
College, London. He was promoted to a professorship in 1930. 
Singer served as president of the International Union of the 
History of Science (1947-1949), and in 1956 he and his wife 
Dorothea were joint recipients of that organization's highest 
award, the Sarton Medal. Singer’s contributions to scholarship 
were prodigious. He produced over 400 books, translations, 
articles, and reviews. He published The Evolution of Anatomy 
(1925); A Short History of Medicine (1928, 19627); and A Short 
History of Biology (1931). He translated many great anatomi- 
cal works, including Vesalius on the Human Brain (1952) and 
Galen on Anatomical Procedures (1956). Among his extensive 
writings on the history of magic and its relationship to medi- 
cine and science was his From Magic to Science (1928). On the 
history of technology, he published a study of alum manufac- 
ture, The Earliest Chemical Industry (1948), and he helped to 
edit a five-volume History of Technology (1954-58). Through- 
out his career Singer maintained an active interest in Jewish 
history and affairs. In 1927 he collaborated with Edwyn R. Be- 
van in editing The Legacy of Israel, contributing jointly with 
his wife an essay on “The Jewish Factor in Medieval Thought.” 
During the 1930s and 1940s, in response to the rise of Na- 
zism, he wrote several articles and pamphlets on contempo- 
rary Christian attitudes toward Jews. He was also active in the 
rescue and protection of victims of Nazi oppression. His wife, 
DOROTHEA WALEY SINGER (1882-1964), social worker and 
scholar, was chairman of the bibliographical commission of 
the International Academy for Historical Science from 1947 
to 1950, and vice president from 1950 to 1953. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.R. Hall, in: Isis, 51 (1960), 558-60 (Eng.); 
E.A. Underwood (ed.), Science, Medicine and History Essays ... 
Charles Singer, 2 vols. (1953), incl. bibl. 


[Theodore M. Brown] 


SINGER, GEORGE (1908-1980), conductor, composer and 
pianist. Born in Prague, Singer studied piano and composition 
at the Music Academy (1924-26) and won a piano competi- 
tion (1925). He made his début as an opera conductor in the 
Neues Deutsches Theater (1926-30). Thereafter, Singer went 
to Hamburg to conduct the Staatsoper. In 1934 he returned to 
Prague, where he gave the first radio performance of the con- 
cert version of Dvorak’s first opera, Alfred. When the Nazis 
invaded Czechoslovakia, he went to Palestine in 1939 on the 
“illegal” immigrant ship Tiger Hill. He was among the found- 
ers and conductor of the Palestine Opera, serving until 1945. 
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On the establishment of the Israel Opera in 1947, he became 
its permanent guest conductor. Singer often conducted the 
Israel Philharmonic Orchestra, the Israeli Broadcasting Or- 
chestra, the Israel Chamber Orchestra, the Haifa Symphony 
Orchestra, and the Rubinstein Festival. From 1947 he also 
toured widely conducting orchestras and operas in Europe, 
the United States, and Russia (1956), giving especially note- 
worthy performances of the works of Czechoslovakian and 
Israeli composers. Among the opera premieres he conducted 
were Darius *Milhaud’s King David (1954); *Avidom’s Alex- 
andra the Hasmonean (1959), and Karel *Salamon’s Vows. He 
gave the premieres of several Israeli orchestral works, such as 
*Avidom’s Symphony no. 4; Ben Haim’s To the Chief Musician 
for orchestra, Symphony No. 2 and The Sweet Psalmist of Israel; 
*Boskovich’s Oboe Concerto; and *Gelbrun’s Rilke Songs. He 
was known for his phenomenal facility in sight-reading and 
conducting every nuance of an orchestral score. Among his 
compositions are Sinfonietta for orchestra (1950), two suites 
for orchestra (1957, 1960), a piano concertino (1965) and vo- 
cal and piano music. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove Music Online. 


[Naama Ramot (24 ed.)] 


SINGER, HOWARD (1922- _), author. A Conservative rabbi, 
he published a best-selling first novel, Wake Me When It’s 
Over (1959), which was followed by The Devil and Henry Raf- 
tin (1967). Bring Forth the Mighty Men: On Violence and the 
Jewish Character (1969), a study of the Israeli fighting charac- 
ter, bitterly attacked the U.S. Jewish establishment for alleged 
reticence over the defense of the Jew. 


SINGER, ISAAC BASHEVIS (1904-1991), Yiddish novelist, 
critic, and journalist. The younger brother of the novelists Es- 
ter Kraytman and I.J. *Singer, Isaac was born into a rabbini- 
cal family in Leoncin, Poland. He grew up in Warsaw, where 
he made his career until his emigration to America in 1935, 
though in 1917 he left the city with his mother and younger 
brother and lived for a few years in his mother’s hometown of 
Bilgoraj, where his grandfather was rabbi. His education was 
traditional. He taught himself German and Polish. In Warsaw 
his home was on the poor and teeming Krochmalna Street, 
where his father held a bet din. The old-world tradition and 
way of life and his father’s rich library inspired in him an in- 
terest in philosophy in general and in the Kabbalah in par- 
ticular. His brother’s example as a secular Yiddish writer was 
also of the greatest importance to Singer's artistic and moral 
development. 


Singer’s Pseudonyms 

Prolific and versatile, Singer’s multiple talents group them- 
selves behind his various pseudonyms. He made his debut in 
the literary world with “Oyf der Elter” (in Literarishe Bleter, 
no. 60, 1925) which he signed “Tse” (Y¥). In the same journal 
that year (no. 80), his story “Vayber” was published under the 
pseudonym “Isaac Bashevis” (a derivative of his mother’s first 
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name, Bas-Sheva (Yid. for Bath-Sheba)), which he used only 
for his serious literary creations. Its adoption was prompted by 
the desire to avoid confusion with his famous brother, Israel 
Joshua Singer. For his more or less serious journalism Bashe- 
vis adopted the name Y. Varshavski, and for his feuilletons and 
lighter pieces, that of D. Segal. However, his pseudonyms are 
not inflexible: with shaping and reordering, Varshavski’s mem- 
oirs became Singer’s Mayn Tatn’s Beys-Din Shtub. 


Imagistic Portrayals of Inner Forces 

Singer was recognized early in his literary career. His first ma- 
jor fictional work, Sotn in Goray (1935; Satan in Goray, 1955), 
had been preceded by short stories in such respected jour- 
nals as Varshever Shriftn (1926-27) and the Warsaw Globus 
(1932-34), where Sotn in Goray and its antecedent “Der Yid 
fun Bov!” first appeared. The kabbalist protagonist of the lat- 
ter, after life-long traffic with the occult, is finally claimed by 
the satanic host, despite his conscious will to resist. Here we 
see the implacable workings of dark inner forces which Singer 
projects in images derived from folklore. The typical Singer 
hero is virtually helpless before his passion: he is “possessed.” 
The town of Goray in Sotn in Goray is “possessed” by the false 
messianism which in 17**-century Poland wrought havoc on 
Jewish life. “Let none attempt to force the Lord” is the moral 
of this parable for all times. This “anti-Prometheanism” (a 
term used by Shlomo *Bickel in his criticism on Bashevis) is 
a dominant note in Singer’s work. 


US. Publications in English Translation 

In the United States, Singer’s stories and serialized novels be- 
came a regular feature of the New York Yiddish daily Forward, 
and in the 1950s his stories began to appear in translation in 
serious magazines. His first Forward serial, Di Familye Mush- 
kat (1950; The Family Moskat, 1950), is a realistic epical novel 
of pre-World War 11 Warsaw. Satan in Goray initiated the U.S. 
acclaim of Singer as the artist of the grotesque and demoniac 
who generated more interest than the realistic chronicler of 
the more recent Polish Jewish past. Of the volumes that Ba- 
shevis published in English from 1955, only three appeared in 
book form in Yiddish; two of these, five to six years after their 
English translation. Singer was thus in the curious position 
of writing for two very distinct audiences: the sophisticated 
public that read him in translation in Commentary and in the 
New Yorker, and the Jewish Daily Forward Yiddish readership, 
less sophisticated, but with wider Jewish knowledge. Singer 
declared that “nothing can spoil a writer more than writing 
for the translator” (Commentary, vol. 36, no. 5, 1963); yet the 
suspicion that he himself did persists. 


Motifs and Styles of His Works 

Singer was above all a marvelous and interesting storyteller, 
no matter where he might be leading his expectant, and often 
puzzled, reader. If his demons, imps, and spirits are regarded 
as a shorthand (“a kind of spiritual stenography” Singer called 
it) for complex human behavior, then one need not be dis- 
tressed by the author’s professed belief in their substantive re- 
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ality. Singer’s fictional writings include a variety of narrators 
and protagonists living on the margins of Jewish society, such 
as the mentally disturbed, criminals, prostitutes, and various 
other extraordinary individuals (e.g., the Magican of Lublin, 
1960). Many of his fictional writings tend to center around the 
sexual and the sacred, especially their interrelationship: “In my 
stories it is just one step from the study house to sexuality and 
back again. Both phases of human existence have continued to 
interest me” (In My Father’s Court, p. 175). Though eroticism 
has been present in Yiddish literature for over half a century, 
many Yiddish readers, preferring a “balanced view” of Jew- 
ish life and of man in general, find the sexual motif in Singer 
overworked and exaggerated. 

Singer’s serious fiction falls into three groups: his realistic 
novels, his short romances or novellas, and his short stories. 
To these may be added his memoirs (like Mayn Tatn’s Beys- 
Din Shtub, 1950; In My Father’ Court, 1966, a work which is 
both art and documentary; Gloybn un Tsveyfl, 1974, 1976, 1978; 
A Little Boy in Search of God, 1976; A Young Man in Search of 
Love, 1978; Lost in America, 1981; and others which only ap- 
peared in the Forverts), and also his autobiographical novels 
(like Der Sertificat, 1967; The Certificate, 1992; Neshome Eks- 
peditsyes, 1974; Shosha, 1978: and others). Singer is at home 
in a variety of styles, modes, and subjects; he moves freely 
from the medieval to the contemporary, from the naturalis- 
tic to the fantastic, from psychological illumination to para- 
psychological mystification. His typical pose is one of ironic 
detachment. 


Realistic Novels 

The Manor (1967; written in 1953-55), first serialized in the For- 
ward under the title Der Hoyf of which it constitutes part 1, is 
a realistic family chronicle of late 19""-century Polish Jewish 
life. Similar in style to The Family Moskat, it suffers from the 
same loose structure but is largely redeemed by the same viv- 
idness. A continuation was called The Estate (1970). 

Set in 19't-century Poland, The Magician of Lublin (1960) 
has for its protagonist a Jewish magician-acrobat Don Juan 
whose Faustian striving eventually leads to penitential self- 
incarceration. The Slave (1962; Yid., Der Knekht, 1967), a uni- 
versalistic parable set in 17"*-century Poland after the *Chmiel- 
nicki massacres, portrays an enslaved Jew who falls in love 
with the daughter of his peasant master; the gulf between them 
is bridged by the unifying and transcendent power of love. The 
miracle at the end of The Slave disturbs readers who look amiss 
at interference, whether authorial or supernatural. 

Shadows on the Hudson (1998) is another realistic novel 
which introduces a large variety of New York Jews from dif- 
ferent backgrounds and describes the complex interactions 
between them. 


Shorter Fictional Works 

It is in the shorter forms of fiction that Singer excels, and some 
of his stories (e.g., “Gimpel the Fool”) are among the finest in 
any language. Gimpel the Fool and Other Stories (1957; Yid., 
Gimpl Tam un Andere Dertseylungen, 1963), The Spinoza of 
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Market Street (1961), and Short Friday (1964) are quite var- 
ied collections of short stories written over a period of many 
years. Their typical setting is the shtetl, often visited by Satan’s 
emissaries. The demoniac tales, rich in grotesquerie and often 
narrated by devils and imps, range from studies in pathology 
to parables of the arbitrariness of the evil in life. Typically, it is 
through the weakness of the flesh that Satan conquers. 

Free of demons and asserting the freedom to behave ir- 
rationally, The Spinoza of Market Street concerns an ineffec- 
tual philosopher who achieves salvation through the flesh. 
The irrational expresses itself in a context of “normalcy,” 
where soup and sympathy come to acquire magical proper- 
ties. “Gimpel the Fool” is in the great divine-fool tradition 
and recalls *Peretz’s “Bontshe Shvayg.” Its theme is the am- 
biguous nature of sublunary truth and reality: “No doubt,’ 
says Gimpel, “the world is entirely an imaginary world, but it 
is only once removed from the true world.... Whatever may 
be there, it will be real, without complication, without ridi- 
cule, without deception. God be praised: there even Gimpel 
cannot be deceived.” 


Singer’s Place in Yiddish and World Literature 

The leading exponent of Yiddish imaginative prose, Singer 
is also an important figure in contemporary world literature. 
Enjoying a somewhat ambiguous place among Yiddish writ- 
ers, he is nonetheless firmly rooted in Jewish tradition. Like 
Yiddish literature itself, Singer’s art is a unique amalgam of 
the indigenous and the naturalized, of specifically Jewish and 
general world culture. In recognition of his literary work he 
was awarded the Nobel Prize for literature in 1978, the first 
awarded for Yiddish literature. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I.H. Buchen, I.B. Singer and the Eternal Past 
(1968); M. Allentuck (ed.), The Achievements of Isaac Bashevis Singer 
(1969); Fixler, in: Kenyon Review (Spring 1964), 371-86; I. Howe, in: 
Commentary, 30 (1960), 350-3; 36 (1963), 364-72; Dan Jacobson, ibid., 
39 (1966), 48-52; LB. Singer, Selected Stories (1966), v-xxiv; S.E. Hy- 
man, in: The New Leader (July 28, 1962); Eisenberg, in: Judaism, 11 
(1962), 345-56; S. Bickel, Shrayber fun Mayn Dor, 1 (1958), 358-65; 
Gross-Zimmermann, in: Goldene Keyt, 60 (1967), 190-4; Y.Y. Trunk, 
Di Yidishe Proze in Poyln (1949), 136-49. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
DN. Miller, Bibliography of Isaac Bashevis Singer 1924-1949 (1983); C. 
Shmeruk, “Polish-Jewish Relations in the Historical Fiction of Isaac 
Bashevis Singer,” in: The Polish Review, 32 (1978), 401-13; idem, “The 
Perils of Translation: Isaac Bashevis Singer in English and Hebrew,’ 
in: E. Mendelsohn (ed.), Literary Strategies — Jewish Texts and Contexts 
(1996), 228-33; idem, “Between Autobiography and Fiction,’ Intro- 
duction to Isaac Bashevis Singer, My Father's Court (1996), V-XV11; 
J. Hadda, Isaac Bashevis Singer - A Life (1997); S.L. Wolitz (ed.), The 
Hidden Isaac Bashevis Singer (2001); H. Denman (ed.), Isaac Bashe- 
vis Singer: His Work and His World (2002). 


[Leonard Prager / Nathan Cohen (24 ed.)] 


SINGER, ISIDORE (1859-1939), writer and editor. Singer, 
born in Weisskirchen, Moravia, edited the Oesterreichische 
Literaturzeitung in 1884-85 and then became literary secre- 
tary to the French ambassador in Vienna. In 1887 he moved 
to Paris where he was employed by the press bureau of the 
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French foreign office. Active in the defense of Alfred Dreyfus, 
he founded and edited La Vraie Parole (1893-94), which was 
intended to counteract *Drumont's La Libre Parole. Singer was 
a man of vision; among the plans which he cherished was one 
for an “encyclopedia of the history and mental evolution of 
the Jewish race.” An article in the American Hebrew convinced 
him that this purpose could only be accomplished in the U.S. 
and on reading it he traveled to New York (1895) where he set 
about enlisting support for his project. After many difficulties, 
‘The Jewish *Encyclopedia appeared in 12 volumes (1901-09), 
with Singer as managing editor. He was also managing editor 
of the International Insurance Encyclopedia (7 vols., 1910) and 
coeditor of German Classics of the 19" and 20" Centuries, in 
20 volumes. From 1882 onward he wrote a steady stream of 
books in German, French, and English. He was the editor of 
a memorial volume for the victims of the Kishinev pogrom, 
Russia at the Bar of the American People (1904), and in 1922 he 
founded the American League for the Rights of Man. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: AJYB, 6 (1904/05), 188-9. 
[Sefton D. Temkin] 


SINGER, ISRAEL (1942-— _), chairman of the *World Jewish 
Congress and of the Conference on Jewish Material Claims 
Against Germany (the Claims Conference). Raised in Brook- 
lyn, Singer was the child of refugees from Vienna who sought 
refuge in Switzerland, Germany, and France, eventually land- 
ing in a detention camp in France. They came to the United 
States in 1942. His father had a doctorate in economics and 
went into the costume jewelry business. His background was 
a mixture of right-wing religious views and Zionism. He went 
to Brooklyn College despite the fact that this was not permit- 
ted in the yeshivah in which he studied. He attended college 
at night, in a clandestine manner, where those few people 
who were also earning their rabbinical ordination were not 
deprecated. Jewish education and secular education were 
separate domains of learning and were considered in con- 
flict with one another. He was ordained a rabbi in 1964 at Ye- 
shiva Torah vo Daath, and taught political science and Middle 
Eastern Studies at the City University of New York and, from 
1969 to 1971, political theory in the department of politics at 
Bar-Ilan University in Israel. He made two brief departures 
from the academic world, to serve in the office of the mayor 
of New York during the Lindsay Administration and, later, 
to assist President Ford’s administration during his reelec- 
tion campaign. 

Singer became an adjunct professor of political science 
at Brooklyn College in the late 1960s, where he led a sit-in to 
show Jewish students how to get the Judaic Studies depart- 
ment they wanted. He was a catalyst for one of the most ac- 
tive Jewish student bodies in America, and largely because of 
his actions, Brooklyn College eventually developed an excel- 
lent Judaic Studies Department that, among other things, pio- 
neered Holocaust Studies. 

Singer met Nahum *Goldmann, then the president of the 
World Jewish Congress, in Israel in 1969, when Goldmann was 
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trying to make contact with the Russians in order to promote 
peace after the 1967 war. Singer, who was an activist on behalf 
of Soviet Jewry, introduced him to Ambassador Anatoly Do- 
brynin. Singer became a wjc expert on East-West relations. 
He became their operative, then their major activist. That was 
about the time that Edgar *Bronfman arrived, at the behest of 
his father Samuel, who wanted him to get involved. 

Together Bronfman and Singer took an organization 
with an impressive title but not much of a constituency and 
transformed it into an effective arm of the Jewish community, 
raising its profile and leading many causes, including press- 
ing the Kurt *Waldheim Affair to make the Austrians come 
to terms with his record as a German solider during World 
War 11 and the Swiss Banking issue, forcing the Swiss to con- 
front their record of expropriation of survivors’ bank accounts 
and their refusal to turn these account over to rightful heirs. 
In each of these cases, critics accused them of provoking an- 
tisemitism, but despite the accusations they persevered and 
were ultimately vindicated. Singer conducted the negotiations 
with the German government regarding the settlement of out- 
standing claims. His conduct was described even by critics as 
brilliant and indefatigable. As a result, after the death of Israel 
Miller, he also became chairman of the *Conference on Jew- 
ish Material Claims Against Germany. Critics of their work 
at the wyc accuse Bronfman and Singer of being too dovish 
and too critical of the Israeli government. 

As chairman of the World Jewish Restitution Organiza- 
tion, Singer carried out negotiations to benefit Holocaust sur- 
vivors and heirs of Holocaust victims around the world. 

In early 2006, pursuant to an agreement between the 
World Jewish Congress and the attorney general of the State 
of New York, Singer, while not charged with any criminal vi- 
olation, was removed from all fiduciary responsibility for the 
World Jewish Congress and was named to head a policy ad- 
visory group. 


[Jeanette Friedman and Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


SINGER, ISRAEL JOSHUA (1893-1944), Yiddish novelist, 
playwright, and journalist. Born in Bilgoraj, Poland, the son 
and grandson of rabbis, Singer was the second child of a family 
of Yiddish writers that included his elder sister, Esther Singer 
*Kreitman, and younger brother, Isaac Bashevis *Singer. He 
received a traditional Jewish education and was influenced 
by the opposing strains of Jewish thought represented by his 
misnagdic mother and his hasidic father. When he was 14, 
the family moved to the hasidic court at Radzimin and then 
to Warsaw, where Singer worked as an unskilled laborer and 
proofreader. He studied painting and hid in an artists’ atelier 
to avoid military service. By 1918, when he traveled to the So- 
viet Union, he had already begun publishing his earliest sto- 
ries. Returning to Warsaw in late 1921, he was associated with 
the small, fluid group of writers called Di Khalyastre (“the 
Gang”), who opposed both social realism and romanticized 
depictions of Jewish life. Their journal, Khalyastre, included 
illustrations by Marc *Chagall and poems, stories, and essays 
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by Peretz *Markish, Melekh *Ravitch, Uri Zvi *Greenberg, Y. 
*Opatoshu, Oser *Warszawski, David *Hofshtein, and Singer. 
When Singer published his most ambitious work up to that 
time, a short story entitled “Perl” (“Pearls,” in Ringen, 1921), 
he attracted the attention of Abraham *Cahan, the editor of 
the New York daily Forverts. Singer served as a correspondent 
for the newspaper, reporting on his travels throughout Poland, 
the Soviet Union, and, in 1932, the U.S., where he finally set- 
tled in 1934. His travelogue, Nay Rusland (“New Russia,’ 1928), 
like his subsequent work, appeared first in Forverts. He wrote 
fiction under his own name and journalistic essays primarily 
under G. Kuper, his wife’s maiden name. 

His early works included Erd-Vey (“Earth Pangs,” 1922), 
a symbolist drama which was effectively staged in 1923 by the 
New York Yiddish Art Theater; the short-story collections 
Perl un Andere Dertseylungen (“Pearls and Other Stories,” 
1922); and Oyf Fremder Erd (“On Foreign Ground,” 1925). His 
first novel, Shtol un Ayzn (1927; Blood Harvest, 1935, and Steel 
and Iron, 1969), generated considerable controversy about 
the place of politics in fiction. Accused of not understanding 
politics and convinced that his critics were merely political 
hacks, Singer publicly renounced Yiddish literature, turning to 
journalism instead. But only four years later he published his 
second and most successful novel, Yoshe Kalb (1932; The Sin- 
ner, 1933, and Yoshe Kalb, 1965), a psychologically astute novel 
about a man who adopts two personalities and remains, un- 
til the end, an enigmatic figure. Savinkov: Drame in 12 Bilder 
(“Savinkov: a Play in 12 Scenes”) appeared in Globus in 1933, 
before Singer’s departure from Poland. He published three 
more novels after his arrival in the U.S.: Di Brider Ashkenazi 
(1936; The Brothers Ashkenazi, 1936, 1980); Khaver Nakhmen 
(1938; East of Eden, 1939); Di Mishpokhe Karnovski (1943; The 
Family Carnovsky, 1969). Adapted for the stage, Yoshe Kalb 
was performed in New York in 1932 and became one of the 
most successful plays ever produced in the Yiddish theater; 
less successful adaptations of his other novels followed: Di 
Brider Ashkenazi in 1938, Khaver Nakhmen in 1939, and Di 
Mishpokhe Karnovski in 1943. In addition, a collection of sto- 
ries, Friling (“Spring,” 1937) appeared in Warsaw and two more 
posthumous works appeared in New York: his autobiographi- 
cal memoir, Fun a Velt Vos iz Nishto Mer (1946; Of A World 
That Is No More, 1970), and Dertseylungen (“Stories,’ 1949). 

Singer was a successful and admired literary figure, most 
of whose works were translated into English during his life- 
time. His family sagas, The Brothers Ashkenazi and The Family 
Carnovsky, written after the rise of Nazism, present a view of 
Jewish history as inexorably cyclical, repeating itself in every 
generation, even when the rest of the world moves on. His 
epic novel, The Brothers Ashkenazi traces the history of twin 
brothers and of the industrial city of Lodz. Written in the first 
years of Nazi rule, it ends with World War 1, the Russian Rev- 
olution, and the establishment of an independent Poland. The 
fates of the religious and the Marxist, the assimilated and the 
traditional Jew are all identical. By the time Singer wrote The 
Family Carnovsky, he was explicitly coming to terms with the 
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early years of what was already being called in Yiddish khurbn 
(“Holocaust”). The novel traces three generations through half 
a century, following the family from a Polish shtedl to Berlin to 
New York and ending almost at the moment of publication. At 
the end of the novel, Singer leaves his characters’ fates uncer- 
tain, a sign of the difficulty of conceiving of a coherent conclu- 
sion to the conflicts of the novel and current history. Singer’s 
energies were no doubt elsewhere. His correspondence dur- 
ing the period is full of increasing concern about his family’s 
fate under the Nazis (he could not maintain contact with his 
mother and youngest brother, caught in the war’s upheaval; 
neither survived the war, though Singer died still uncertain 
of their fates). 

Singer’s fiction examines the political and cultural up- 
heavals in Jewish life between the two world wars and on two 
continents. They portray a seemingly endless series of wars, 
class conflicts, pogroms, shifts in borders, and messianic ide- 
ologies, critiquing every one of the many choices available to 
Jews of the period: traditional religious life, secularism, Yid- 
dish culturalism, Zionism, socialism, even individualism. 
His primary theme is the ultimately destructive nature of any 
messianic belief in religious, social, or historical resolutions 
for the problems that beset the individual and the Jews. His 
fictions offer no resolutions to the tensions in which his char- 
acters find themselves, telling instead of the modern Jewish 
writer’s responsibility to articulate these dilemmas and ana- 
lyze them. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Howe, in: Commentary, 41:3 (1966), 76-82; 
C. Madison, Yiddish Literature (1968), 452-78; I.B. Singer, Mayn Tatn’s 
Beys-Din Shtub (1950), passim; Yoshe Kalb (1965), v-x (introduction 
by LB. Singer); M. Ravitch, in: BA, 26 (1968), 121-3; Sh. Bickel, in: 
Zamlbikher, 6 (1945), 444-8; idem, Shrayber fun Mayn Dor, 1 (1958), 
317-273; LNYL, 3 (1960), 640-6; N. Mayzel, Noente un Vayte, 2 (1926), 
233-9; idem, Forgeyer un Mittsaytler (1946), 372-93; B. Rivkin, Un- 
dzere Prozaiker (1951), 264-73; A. Zeitlin, in: IJ. Singer, Fun a Velt 
Vos iz Nishto Mer (1946), 5-12. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Sinclair, 
The Brothers Singer (1983); A. Norich, The Homeless Imagination in 
the Fiction of I.J. Singer (1991). 

[Anita Norich (2™4 ed.)] 


SINGER, JOSEF (1841-1911), hazzan. Josef Singer was born 
in Hlinik, Hungary, where his father, Israel Singer (1806-1897), 
who had been a meshorer with Dovid’l Brod (Strelisker), was 
hazzan. From 1866 to 1874 Josef Singer was cantor in Beu- 
then (Upper Silesia) and from 1874 to 1880 chief cantor in 
Nuremberg. In 1881 he was called to Vienna to replace Solo- 
mon Sulzer upon the latter’s retirement as chief cantor of the 
Viennese community in the Seitenstettengasse synagogue. 
He also taught singing at the Jewish Institute for the Blind 
and fostered the establishment of a cantors’ school. He pub- 
lished a considerable number of studies on various aspects 
of hazzanut, chiefly in Der juedische Kantor and Oesterreich- 
Ungarische Kantorenzeitung, and the cantor’s manual Amidat 
Sheliah Zibbur (1906). His most influential publication was 
the booklet Die Tonarten des traditionellen Synagogengesanges 
(Steiger) - ihr Verhaeltnis zu den Kirchentonarten und den Ton- 
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arten der vorchristlichen Musikperiode (1886; reprinted, with 
abbreviations, in Aron Friedman (ed.), Dem Andenken Edu- 
ard Birnbaums, 1 (1922): 90-100). There he attempted to sys- 
tematize the shtayger patterns of Ashkenazi hazzanut by com- 
paring their scale structure with ancient European and Greek 
scales and arriving at certain hypotheses as to their antiquity 
and “Jewishness.” The undertaking was one of the earliest at- 
tempts of its kind, and unlike similar previous and later at- 
tempts, was based both on the author’s profound knowledge of 
the tradition and on a serious attempt to utilize the resources 
of historical musicology as far as they were available at that 
time. Its basic weaknesses were only understood much later, 
and for a long time Singer’s theses were taken up by many 
writers on Jewish music. 

Singer’s daughter Clara married the composer Oscar 
*Straus. His son SIMON (1870-1931) became a baritone singer 
at the Pressburg and Hamburg operas, but from 1900 on- 
ward made a career as a cantor, officiating first at Katowice 
and, after World War 1, at Halle. He was also a composer and 
writer on music. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sendrey, Music, index; Friedmann, Lebens- 
bilder, 1 (1918), 170; 2 (1921), 49-52; 3 (1927), 64-66; E. Birnbaum, in: 
Juedisches Literaturblatt, 15 (1886), fasc. 24-25 (repr. with remarks 
by L. Kornitzer, in: Der juedische Kantor, 6 (1932), 5:1-3); Wininger, 


Biog. s.v. 
[Bathja Bayer] 


SINGER, JOSEF (1923-_), Israel aeronautical engineer. Born 
in Vienna, Singer went to Palestine in 1933. He served in the 
RAE (1943-46) and the Israel Defense Forces (1949-55), where 
he rose to the rank of major and was chief testing and devel- 
opment engineer. From 1965 he was professor of aeronauti- 
cal engineering at the Technion in Haifa. He was also presi- 
dent of the Technion in 1982-86 and chairman of the board 
of Israel Aircraft Industries 1986-87. Singer did research work 
on aircraft structural analysis and shell theory. In 2000 he was 


awarded the Israel Prize. 
{Samuel Aaron Miller] 


SINGER, JOSEPH (1797-1871), Austro-Hungarian soldier. 
Born in Lemberg, Galicia, he was one of the first Jewish ca- 
reer officers in the Austro-Hungarian Army and fought against 
Napoleon in Italy. In 1832 as captain he was attached to the 
general staff of Field Marshal Radetzky. He fought in the Ital- 
ian campaign of 1847/48. When Field Marshal Hess succeeded 
Radetzky in command of the Austrian army in Italy, Singer 
was appointed his chief of staff. He was promoted to field mar- 
shal-lieutenant in 1859. Throughout his life, Singer remained a 
Jew, and did not succumb to pressure to convert. On his death 


he received a state funeral. 
[Mordechai Kapla] 


SINGER, KURT (1885-1944), musicologist. Born in Berent 
in German Poland, Singer was music critic for the socialist 
newspaper Vorwaerts. In 1935 he became musical director of 
the Juedischer *Kulturbund. He moved to Holland in 1939 but 
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was arrested during the German occupation and taken to the 
*Theresienstadt concentration camp, where he died. Singer 
wrote Richard Wagner (1913), Bruckners Chormusik (1924), 
Berufskrankheiten des Musikers (1927), Diseases of the Musical 
Profession (1932), and Heilwirkung der Musik (1927). 


SINGER, LUDVIK (1876-1931), Czech political leader. Born 
in Kolin, Singer established himself as a lawyer first in his 
native town and afterward in Prague. In 1907 he joined the 
Zionist movement and soon became the leading personality 
among Czech-speaking Zionists. In 1916, his proposal to es- 
tablish a Zionist newspaper led to the creation of the Czech 
Zidovské Zpravy and the German Selbstwehr. 

In 1917, during World War 1, Singer advanced the idea 
of recognizing Jewish nationality in his country. It was quite 
natural for him to put forth the idea of founding the Jewish 
National Council (Zidovska Narodna Rada) in October 1918, 
following the example of the Czechoslovak National Council 
in Prague, which took power in the new state on October 28, 
1918. He understood the necessity of reaching an understand- 
ing with the Czech National Council. On October 28 he led 
a delegation to discuss the future situation and the status of 
Jews. His initiative met with understanding. As chairman of 
the Jewish National Council, Singer participated in the Paris 
Peace Conference and achieved recognition for Jewish nation- 
ality in the Czechoslovak constitution of 1920, the first rec- 
ognition accorded Jewish nationality in Europe. On January 
4-6, 1919, the first Czechoslovak Jewish National Congress 
convened. The republic’s Zionist leaders who participated in 
the Congress elected Singer president of the temporary Zionist 
Central Committee on January 5, 1919. Thus Singer became 
the head of two key political bodies of Czechoslovak Jewry, 
and its spokesman. He was also active in the regional leader- 
ship of Czech Jewry. On June 15, 1919, he was elected to the 
City Council of Prague, the first Jew to hold such a position. 
In 1930, when the Zionists defeated the Czecho-Jews (Cecht- 
zidu) in the Prague elections of the Jewish community, Singer 
replaced the former president, August Stein. 

Various tasks called for Singer’s intervention. In 1918-19, 
when the Jews of Slovakia were regularly attacked and robbed 
and the national authorities discriminated against them, Singer 
met with Czech president Thomas Garrigue *Masaryk on June 
24, 1919, to protest. The president intervened on behalf of the 
Jews in Slovakia. Similarly, when authorities in Slovakia and 
Carpatho-Rus discriminated against Jewish businesses on the 
Sabbath and Sunday and tried to force them to regulate their 
opening hours according to the Christian calendar, Singer in- 
tervened on behalf of the Jews. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jews of Czechoslovakia, 1 (1968), index; F. 
Weltsch, in: Prag vi- Yrushalayim (1954), 73-74: idem, in: Selbstwehr, 


20 (1926), no. 7, 1-2; no. 8, 2-3. 
[Milos Pojar (24 ed.)] 


SINGER, MILTON B. (1912-1994), U.S. anthropologist. Born 
in Warsaw, Poland, Singer was brought to the United States as 
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SINGER, PESAH 


a child and grew up in Detroit, Michigan. He received his B.A. 
(1934) and M.A. (1936) from the University of Texas, and his 
Ph.D. in philosophy from the University of Chicago. In 1940 
Singer was appointed professor of social science at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, where previously he had served in other ca- 
pacities. His primary interests were Indian civilization, theory 
of culture and culture change, and philosophical anthropol- 
ogy. In 1948 he received the Quantrell Award of Excellence in 
Undergraduate Teaching. He became a professor in the an- 
thropology department in 1954 and continued to teach until 
his retirement in 1979, and was then named professor emeri- 
tus. Singer did considerable fieldwork in India. He helped 
organize and lead the Committee on Southern Asian Studies 
at the U of C (1955-70) and was instrumental in developing 
South Asia Studies at the university. He then expanded his 
work to include an anthropological approach to the study of 
American culture. In 1984 Singer received the Distinguished 
Scholar Award of the Association for Asian Studies. 

Singer edited Traditional India: Structure and Change 
(1958) and Krishna: Myths, Rites, and Attitudes (1968). He 
wrote Shame and Guilt: A Psychoanalytic and a Cultural Study 
(with G. Piers, 1953), Passage to More than India (1967), When 
a Great Tradition Modernizes (1972), Man’s Glassy Essence 
(1984), Nuclear Policy, Culture, and History (1988), and Semi- 
otics of Cities, Selves, and Cultures (1991). 


[Ephraim Fischoff / Ruth Beloff (2"¢ ed.)] 


SINGER, PAUL (1844-1911), German socialist leader. Born 
in Berlin, Singer and his brother founded a successful ladies’ 
clothing factory. At first a member of the German Liberal 
Party, he joined the Social Democrats in 1878 in protest against 
the passing of anti-socialist legislation and was elected to the 
Reichstag in 1884. His exposure of the spy system operated 
by the Berlin police led to his expulsion in 1886, but he was 
allowed to return in the following year, when he was made 
a member of the party executive and its chairman in 1890. 
Singer took part in several congresses of the Socialist Interna- 
tional and gave financial assistance to the Berlin socialist daily 
the Volksblatt, forerunner of the central organ of the German 
Social Democratic Party, Vorwaerts. Singer was known for his 
strong sense of justice and his charitable contributions, being 
one of the founders of a refuge for the homeless in Berlin. He 
took no part in Jewish affairs. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Gemkow, Paul Singer, ein bedeutender 
Fuehrer der deutschen Arbeiterbewegung (1957). ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: A. Herzig, in: JIDG, vol. 6 (1984), 123-149; U. Reuter, Paul 
Singer (2004). 


SINGER, PESAH (1816-1898), Hungarian rabbi. Born in Un- 
garisch-Brod (Uhersky Brod), Singer studied at the yeshivah 
of Moses Sofer in Pressburg. For a number of years he was 
director of education of the Papa community. In 1846 he 
was appointed rabbi of Varpalota and in 1871 of Kirchdorf 
(Szepesujfalu). He was renowned as a talmudist, and A.B.S. 
Sofer, author of the Ketav Sofer, said wittily of him “there is 
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SINGER, PETER 


no ‘Second Pesah’ in our times.’ He was an assiduous stu- 
dent all his life and used to study standing, garbed in tallit 
and tefillin. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Stern, Melizei Esh al Hodshei Nisan ... 
Tammuz (19627), 67; P.Z. Schwartz, Shem ha-Gedolim me-Erez Hagar 
(1914), 29b no. 36/2. 

[Samuel Weingarten-Hakohen] 


SINGER, PETER (1946- ), Australian-American philoso- 
pher of ethics. Born in Melbourne and educated there and at 
Oxford, Singer was one of the more controversial of recent 
philosphers. He was especially noted for pioneering the phi- 
losophy of “animal rights” in such books as Animal Libera- 
tion (1976) and for his controversial views on handicapped 
infants, described in Should the Baby Live? The Problem of 
Handicapped Infants (with Hega Kuhse, 1985). Because of his 
apparent reluctance to see a total divide between animals and 
humans, his views have aroused fierce debate. Singer taught at 
Monash University in Melbourne, Australia, before becoming 
professor of philosophy at Princeton in 1999. 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™ ed.)] 


SINGER, SIMEON (1848-1906), English rabbi. After serv- 
ing as headmaster of Jews’ College School, he was appointed 
minister of the Borough New Synagogue in London and from 
1879 until his death of the fashionable New East End Syna- 
gogue. He edited and translated into English the Authorised 
Daily Prayer Book, first published in 1890 and known since 
as “Singer’s Prayer Book,’ of which 522,000 copies in 27 edi- 
tions had been distributed by 1970. Although minister of an 
Orthodox congregation, he was progressive in his religious 
views. He was not a Zionist but it was nevertheless in his home 
that Herzl first explained to Anglo-Jewry his idea for a Jewish 
state. He helped Sir Samuel *Montagu (later Lord Swaythling) 
to draw up in 1892 a petition to the sultan in the name of the 
Hovevei Zion for the cession of lands in Transjordan for Jew- 
ish settlement. His literary remains, including some histori- 
cal studies, were published in three volumes by his son-in-law 
Israel *Abrahams (1908). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Abrahams (ed.), Literary Remains of the 
Rev. Simeon Singer, 1 (1908), v-xliii; jc (Aug. 24, 31, Sept. 7, 1906); R. 
Patai (ed.), The Complete Diaries of Theodor Herzl (1960), index. 


[Vivian David Lipman] 


SINGER, YVONNE (1944- ), Canadian artist. Singer was 
born in Budapest, when Hungary’s Jews were most threatened 
and subject to extermination. Her father worked with Raoul 
*Wallenberg, the Swedish diplomat who rescued many Hun- 
garian Jews, and as hospitals were closed to Jews, Yvonne was 
born in Wallenberg’s flat, with Wallenberg as her godfather. 
After brief sojourns in postwar Holland and Switzerland, the 
family settled in Montreal in 1950. Scarred by the Holocaust, 
the family, like many other survivor-immigrants, left their 
Jewishness behind. Singer was unaware of her Jewish identity 
until an adult. Small wonder Yvonne Singer’s art bespeaks re- 
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current themes of identity, subjectivity, gender and the body, 
history and memory. 

With a B.A. in English and French literature from McGill 
University, the artist studied at the Ontario College of Art and 
received an M.FA. with honors from York University, where 
she became associate professor of visual arts. 

Singer works in sculpture, mixed media installation, and 
video art. Drawing on childhood experience and family life, 
her art explores immigrant uncertainties, the negotiations of 
intimacy, and the ineradicable anxieties of the Holocaust. The 
Veiled Room (1998) drapes the gallery with gauzy veils, one 
layer printed with texts from Sigmund Freud and the other 
with the names of influential German philosophers, politi- 
cians, writers, and artists. The fabric panels complicate the in- 
terior space, making a labyrinth of semi-translucent passages, 
and rendering the assertions of the printed texts vaporous and 
uncertain. In the video installation The Trouble with Transla- 
tion (2004), two confronted monitors play off the languages 
and demeanors of family members. Mother, husband, and 
daughter tell their stories in regal Hungarian, sputtering and 
explosive Yiddish, and gracefully performed sign language. 
Each figure seems to counter the others with varying degrees 
of warmth, elegance, humor, and hauteur. 

Singer's later works - bronze castings of the artist’s hands 
and feet — turn to traditional sculpture media. Each piece cap- 
tures the minutiae of skin, bone, and sinew in its surface, and 
in doing so conveys the tensions underlying ordinary poses 
and gestures. At the same time, the works offer much wider 
allusions, for they evoke fragments of ancient sculpture - the 
pinnacles of a classical past — as well as the broken bodies and 
dark history of Jewish catastrophe. 

{Carol Zemel (2"¢ ed.)] 


SINGERMAN, BERTA (1901-1998), Argentine actress and 
poetry recitalist. Born in Minsk, Belarus, Berta Singerman 
immigrated to Buenos Aires as a child and made her profes- 
sional debut with the Compafiia Nacional (National Theater 
Company). After a recital in Montevideo in 1913, she became 
the most celebrated reader of poetry in Latin America and 
toured throughout the continent. She became well known for 
her recitations of Federico Garcia Lorca, Pablo Neruda, Juan 
Ramon Jiménez, and many other Spanish and Latin Ameri- 
can poets. In 1946 she returned to the theater and acted for 
two years with an Argentine company in Buenos Aires and in 
Chile and Uruguay. One of her outstanding performances was 
in the title role in Ibsen’s The Lady from the Sea. She was also 
well known in Brazil. In addition, she was also a cinema ac- 
tress. Her first film, La vendedora de Harrod’ (1921), was also 
her first step to celebrity. After two more films - Nada mds que 
una mujer (1934) and Ceniza al viento (1942) — she dedicated 
herself exclusively to the theater but returned to the screen in 
the early 1980s. Her last film was Estigma (1982). 

Berta Singerman also took part in Jewish and Zionist 
causes. In her career she donated proceeds from many per- 
formances all over Latin America to the Jewish National Fund 
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During the Congress of Vienna (1814-15), Nathan von 
Arnstein with other Jewish notables applied unsuccessfully 
to the emperor for the conferment of civil rights on Austrian 
Jewry. Joseph von *Wertheimer’s anonymously published 
work on the status of Austrian Jewry (1842) advocated ex- 
tensive reforms. In 1846 the humiliating *oath more Judaico 
was abolished. The number of Jews actively participating in 
the 1848 revolution, such as Adolf Fischhof, Joseph Gold- 
mark, Ludwig August Frankl, Hermann *Jellinek (the brother 
of Adolf *Jellinek and later executed) —- some of whom fell 
victims in the street fighting, among them Karl Heinrich 
*Spitzer — in part reflected the spread of assimilation among 
Jews who identified themselves with general political trends, 
and in part expressed the bitterness of those already assimi- 
lated. The new election law passed in 1848 imposed no limi- 
tation on the franchise and eligibility to elective offices. Five 
Jewish deputies, Fischhof and Goldmark from Vienna, Abra- 
ham Halpern of Stanislavov, Dov Berush *Meisels of Cracow, 
and Isaac Noah *Mannheimer of Copenhagen, were elected 
to the revolutionary parliament meeting at Kromeriz (Krem- 
sier; 1848-49). On the other hand, the revolution resulted in 
anti-Jewish riots in many towns, and the newly-acquired free- 
dom of the press produced venomous antisemitic newspapers 
and pamphlets (see Q. *Endlich, S. *Ebersberg, S. *Brunner). 
Isidor *Busch published his short-lived but important peri- 
odical Oesterreichisches Central-Organ fuer Glaubensfreiheit, 
Cultur, Geschichte und Literatur des Judenthums, in which Leo- 
pold Kompert was the first to advocate emigration as a solu- 
tion of the Jewish problem in Austria (and initiated the Auf 
nach Amerika! (“Forward to America!”) movement). After the 
revolution the specifically Jewish taxes were abolished by par- 
liament. The imposed constitution (“Octroyierte Verfassung”) 
of 1849 abrogated discrimination on the basis of religion. The 
hated Familiantengesetz became ineffective. Freedom of move- 
ment in the empire was granted. As a result old communities 
were dissolved and new ones emerged. Some Jews were ad- 
mitted to state service. On Dec. 31, 1851, the imposed consti- 
tution was revoked. Although religious freedom was retained 
in principle, Jews were again required to obtain marriage li- 
censes from the authorities, even if the number of marriages 
was no longer limited. The right of Jews to acquire real estate 
was suspended. Other restrictions were introduced up to 1860. 
In 1857 the establishment of new communities was prohibited 
in Lower Austria. Attempts were made to expel Jews from cit- 
ies, based on the rights afforded by medieval charters. In 1860 
anew, more liberal, legislation was promulgated, although in 
some parts of Austria Jews still were unable to hold real es- 
tate. In general, however, the position of the Jews was now 
improved. Jewish financiers in partnership with members of 
the nobility founded new industries and banks, outstanding 
among them the Creditanstalt. Jews founded leading news- 
papers and many became journalists. In 1862 Adolf *Jellinek, 
the successor of Isaac Noah Mannheimer, founded his mod- 
ernized bet ha-midrash in Vienna. The new constitution of 
Austria-Hungary of Dec. 21, 1867, again abolished all discrimi- 
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nation on the basis of religion. The Vienna community then 
rapidly grew, attracting Jews from all parts of the monarchy. 
Jews increasingly entered professions hitherto barred to them 
and assimilation also increased. Communal organization re- 
mained, based on laws of 1789; in towns where there had not 
formerly been a Jewish community, only a “congregation for 
worship” (*Kultusverein) could be established. A law issued in 
1890 authorized the existence of one undivided community 
in each locality, supervising all religious and charitable Jewish 
institutions in the area, and entitled to collect dues; only Aus- 
trian citizens were eligible for election to the communal board. 
In 1893 a rabbinical seminary, the *Israelitisch-Theologische 
Lehranstalt, was founded which also provided instruction for 
teachers of religion, and received aid from the authorities. 
The upper strata of Austrian Jewry identified themselves 
with German culture and liberal trends. This was reflected in 
the views of Jewish members in both houses of parliament 
such as Ignaz *Kuranda, Heinrich Jacques, Rudolph *Auspitz, 
Moritz von *Koenigswarter, and Anselm von *Rothschild. 
The German Schulverein (Association for German minority 
schools) supported Jewish schools in non-German towns. 


ANTISEMITISM. Toward the latter part of the 19"* century, 
antisemitism rapidly developed in the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire, the blood libel case of *Tisza-Eszlar being followed by 
rioting and other false accusations. Antisemitism manifested 
two tendencies. The Catholic-religious form later found ex- 
pression through Karl *Lueger and his *Christian-Social party; 
and in its pan-Germanic nationalistic form it was expressed by 
Georg von *Schoenerer and his party (see “antisemitic politi- 
cal parties). The government, however, opposed antisemitic 
propaganda. The manifestation of antisemitism brought a 
change in ideological attitude on the part of the Jews, strength- 
ening the national elements. Efforts were made to combat 
antisemitism in Austro-Hungary by Joseph Samuel *Bloch 
with the help of his weekly Oesterreichische Wochenschrift 
(founded 1884) and the Oesterreichisch-Israelitische Union 
(later *Union Oesterreichischer Juden), founded in 1885. An 
association to combat antisemitism (“Verein zur Abwehr des 
Antisemitismus”), consisting of members of the higher strata 
of Austrian society, was founded in 1891 under the presidency 
of Arthur Gundaccar Freiherr von Suttner (1850-1902). The 
historian Heinrich *Friedjung continued to urge complete 
Jewish integration into the German nation. Some Jews as- 
cribed the wave of anti-Jewish hostility to the immigration 
at this period of masses of “uncultured” Jews from Eastern 
Europe. In opposition to the assimilationist Oesterreichisch- 
Israelitische Union a Juedisch-politischer Verein (later Jue- 
disch-nationale Partei) advocated an independent Jewish 
policy. Jewish nationalist ideology penetrated Austrian circles 
through the influence of Perez *Smolenskin, Leon *Pinsker, 
and Nathan *Birnbaum. The first Jewish national students’ so- 
ciety, *Kadimah, was founded in Vienna in 1882. 


ZIONISM. Vienna was the city of Theodor *Herzl, and the 
Zionists combined to strengthen the Jewish national view- 
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and other Jewish campaigns. Her last performance was in 1990 
in the opera theater of Buenos Aires —- Teatro Colon. 

Her younger sister, PAULINA (1911-1984), born in Bue- 
nos Aires, was also a well-known actress. She performed on 
the stage, in 12 movies - the first La rubia del camino (1938) 
and among others Hay que casar a Paulina (1944) - and on 
television. She had her own theater company and played in 
many countries of Latin America, in the United States, and 
in Spain. 

[Efraim Zadoff (2™4 ed.) 


SINIGAGLIA, Italian family originating from *Senigallia, 
a town in central Italy, on the Adriatic. Among its members 
may be mentioned: SOLOMON JEDIDIAH, rabbi of Scandi- 
ano in 1639. He later moved to Modena. His son ABRAHAM 
viTA, rabbi in Modena in the first half of the 18 century, left 
many works in manuscript including a commonplace book 
(Ms. Kaufmann nos. 464-66) covering the years 1722-33. His 
grandson, also called ABRAHAM VITA, was rabbi in Modena 
in the 18" and beginning of the 19'* centuries. He wrote un- 
published novellae on the Mishnah. JAcoB SAMSON SHAB- 
BETAI (d. 1840) of Ancona was the author of various collec- 
tions of ritual responsa and novellae on the Talmud: Shabbat 
shel Mi (Leghorn, 1807) and Mattan ha-Sefer (Leghorn, 1843). 
SOLOMON JEDIDIAH was rabbi of Modena in the 18* century. 
Some of his religious poems were published in the Tikkun 
Hazot (Leghorn, 1800). His son, MOSES ELIJAH (1763-1849), 
also rabbi of Modena, wrote sermons, ritual responses, and 
novellae. LEONE (1868-1944), of Turin, a musician, composed 
a number of works based on Piedmontese folklore. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mortara, Indice, 62; G. Bedarida, Ebrei 
d'Italia (1950), 142, 144; Ghirondi-Neppi, 158, 228-30. 
[Ariel Toaff] 


SINIGAGLIA, LEONE (1868-1944), composer. Born in Tu- 
rin, Sinigaglia studied in Vienna, and in Prague with Dvorak, 
who interested him in folk music. His most important works 
are Danze Piemontese, for orchestra (first conducted by To- 
scanini, 1905) and the overture to Goldoni’s play, Le baruffe 
chiozzotte (1907). He incorporated many of the tunes of his 
native Piedmont in his work and also published them ina col- 
lection, Vecchie canzoni popolari del Piemonte (6 fasc.), which 
appeared posthumously in 1957. Sinigaglia and his sister Alina 
both died of strokes on May 16, 1944, in the Ospedale Mauriz- 
iano in Turin, where they had fled from Fascist police who 
were rounding up Jews for deportation. 


SINKO, ERVIN (Franjo Spitzer; 1898-1967), Yugoslav au- 
thor and literary Communist from his youth. He published his 
first Hungarian verse collection, Ejszakak és hajnalok (“Nights 
and Dawns’), in 1916. He later wrote fiction and drama which 
appeared in both Croatian and Hungarian, and became a 
prominent editor and critic of Hungarian literature. Having 
played a part in Béla *Kun’s abortive revolution and Soviet re- 
gime (1919), Sinko subsequently fled to Paris, where he wrote 
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his most realistic novel, Optimisti (“The Optimists”) in 1934. 
Although the book - which describes the revolution, its Jew- 
ish heroes, and its overthrow — gained the enthusiastic com- 
mendation of Romain Rolland, it was first published 20 years 
later in Yugoslavia (1953-54). Sinko’s vain attempt to have his 
novel published in Moscow at the time of the Great Purges 
(1935-37) is depicted in his diary, Roman jednog romana (“A 
Novel about a Novel, 1955). After his return to Yugoslavia in 
1939, Sinko fought with Tito’s partisans and gained official 
recognition for his skillful polemics against the Soviet line 
following the split in the Cominform (1948). He wrote other 
novels, short stories, essays, and literary studies, and some 
of his works appeared in German and Russian periodicals. 
Sinko displayed a positive attitude toward his Jewish origin 
and cultural background in his literary and autobiographical 
writings. Aronova ljubav (“The Love of Aaron,” 1951), a lyric 
story, with hasidic motifs interwoven in the central character, 
tells of a Jewish revolutionary who fights in the Spanish Civil 
War and later perishes in the Holocaust. In 1959, Sinko was 
appointed professor of Hungarian language and literature at 
the University of Novi Sad. As a Croatian author, he was also 
elected to full membership of the Yugoslav Academy of Arts 


and Sciences in Zagreb. 
[Cecil Roth] 


SINZHEIM, JOSEPH DAVID BEN ISAAC (1745-1812), first 
chief rabbi of France. Born in Trier, he married the sister of 
the wealthy communal leader H. *Cerfberr, and headed the 
yeshivah founded by his brother-in-law in Bischheim (1786), 
later transferred to *Strasbourg (1792). The persecutions dur- 
ing the Reign of Terror under Robespierre compelled Sin- 
zheim to escape (1793). On his return, he acted as rabbi of 
Strasbourg (together with his nephew Abraham *Auerbach). 
In 1806 he was appointed to the *Assembly of Jewish Notables 
convened by Napoleon in Paris. His erudition and sagacity 
impressed many of the delegates from Italy and the German 
provinces, who accepted him as the leading authority on hal- 
akhic problems. Sinzheim was therefore entrusted with for- 
mulating the replies to the 12 questions put to the assembly by 
the government to test if Jewish precepts allowed the Jews to 
live on equitable terms with their French neighbors. He suc- 
ceeded in satisfying the emperor that the Jews would accept 
the authority of the state and fulfill their obligations as citizens 
without giving up the principles of their faith and their tradi- 
tions. The sermons that Sinzheim delivered in the synagogue 
(in Judeo-German) in honor of Napoleon also evidenced 
his loyalty to the state. Sinzheim was appointed president of 
the Great French *Sanhedrin in 1807 and became chief rabbi 
of the Central French *Consistory on its establishment in 
1808. He was also chief rabbi of the Strasbourg consistory, 
although represented in office by R. Jacob Meyer, formerly 
one of the delegates for Alsace (Lower Rhine) at the assem- 
bly. While Sinzheim adopted flexibility in drafting the replies 
of the assembly, he adamantly opposed any change in the 
fundamental principles of Jewish tradition and religion as 
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he interpreted them. Sinzheim was buried in the Pere Lachaise 
cemetery in Paris, but his burial was not recorded, or the re- 
cord was lost. In 1974 Mrs. Renée Neher-Bernheim located 


the grave. 
[Moshe Catane] 


He wrote the responsa Yad David (only one part pub- 
lished, Offenbach, 1799) on tractate Berakhot and the order 
Moed, his avowed purpose being to complete the work of 
Hayyim *Benveniste’s Keneset ha-Gedolah and Aaron *Al- 
fandari’s Yad Aharon by giving additional source references 
and comments scattered in other works. He claims to have 
added comments from no less than 300 works. Yad David 
also gives valuable autobiographical details. Sinzheim es- 
chews the method of *pilpul, maintaining that his father had 
thus instructed him. At the beginning of the work there are 
comments by his nephew Abraham Auerbach, whom he also 
quotes frequently in the body of the book, and it also contains 
novellae by his brother-in-law Selig Auerbach. A booklet on 
the permissibility of the sale of the synagogue of Griessheim 
(Basle, 1804) includes a responsum of Sinzheim, written 
in Strasbourg, in which he permits the sale of synagogues 
and cemeteries, adding that this was a frequent occurrence in 
his days (p. 21). In 1810 he wrote an interesting responsum to 
a query by Jehiel Hayyim Viterbo of Ancona on the question 
whether Jewish girls are permitted to benefit from a govern- 
ment lottery to provide dowries for poor brides. The Jewish 
authorities were reluctant to accept it, but Sinzheim decided 
in favor. The responsum reflects the attitude he adopted at 
the Assembly of Notables. He pointed out that despite the 
talmudic prohibition against accepting gifts from idolaters, 
to accept this one was in the interest of good public relations; 
that in any case Christians are not regarded as idolaters; and 
that “at the present time it is our duty to pray for the welfare 
of the king and the royal family, as indeed we do every Sab- 


bath.” 
[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ben Ammi [= M. Liber], in: Univers Israelite, 
63, pt. 1 (1907), 645-51; J. Katz, Exclusiveness and Tolerance (1961), 
index; A.N. Roth, in: Hagut Ivrit be-Eiropah (1969), 361-4; Dubnow, 
Divrei, vol. 8, pp. 73-79. 


SIPONTO, coastal town in Apulia, S. Italy. By the ninth cen- 
tury there was a Jewish settlement in Siponto, which became a 
considerable center of rabbinic learning. Young scholars from 
there went to study under *Hai Gaon in Pumbedita, becom- 
ing outstanding scholars; they included Leon b. Elhanan, Me- 
nahem ha-Kohen, and R. Judah, who spread Jewish learning 
in Italy. Another important scholar of Siponto was *Isaac b. 
Melchizedek, author of acommentary on the Mishnah, whose 
son Judah was encountered by *Benjamin of Tudela in Salerno. 
Among the liturgical poets of Siponto was Anan b. Marinus 
ha-Kohen, also a noted rabbinical scholar. Between the years 
1256 and 1258 Siponto was deserted by its inhabitants because 
of an outbreak of malaria. Since then, there are no further re- 
cords of Jews in the town. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ferorelli, Ebrei nell’ Italia meridionale (1915); 
A. Schechter, Studies in Jewish Liturgy (1930), 115-7; Schirmann, Ita- 
lyah, 68; Michael, Or, 508; Roth, Dark Ages, 258. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: D. Abulafia, “Il mezzogiorno peninsulare dai bizantini 
allespulsione,” in: Storia d'Italia. Annali 11, Gli ebrei in Italia. Dallalto 
Medioevo alleta dei ghetti, ed. Corrao Vivanti (1996), 5-44. 


[Ariel Toaff] 


SIPRUTINI, EMANUEL (18* century), cellist. The son of 
a Dutch Jew, Siprutini is known to have traveled in Italy and 
Spain. Leopold Mozart, father of the great composer, met him 
in London in 1764 and mentioned him as a great virtuoso on 
the cello. He also tried to convert him to Catholicism, but 
although Siprutini had by this time abandoned Jewish ob- 
servances there is no evidence that he ever left Judaism. He 
dedicated his Six Solos for a Violoncello (1775?) to the English 
Jewish communal leader, Moses Franks (1719-89). At a later 
date Siprutini lived in Belgium as a wine-merchant. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Eitner, Quellen Lexikon, 9 (reprint 1959), 
183-4; 11 (1960), 171; W.A. Bauer and O.E. Deutsch (eds.), Mozart, 
Briefe und Aufzeichnungen, 1 (1962), 164-5; British Union Catalogue 
of Early Music, 2 (1957). 


[Cecil Roth] 


SIRAT, RENE SAMUEL (1930- ), rabbi and scholar, former 
chief rabbi of France. Sirat was born in Bone, Algeria, and re- 
ceived his rabbinical ordination from the *Seminaire Israelite 
de France in 1952. In the same year he was appointed rabbi of 
Toulouse, remaining there until 1955, when he was appointed 
to be in charge of youth activities of the Consistoire Central 
of France. From 1965 to 1970 and again in 1977 he was profes- 
sor at the seminary. 

He received his doctorate from the University of Stras- 
bourg in 1965, when he was appointed professor of Modern 
Hebrew at the National Institute of Oriental Languages and 
Civilization at the Sorbonne. From 1970 to 1973, he was di- 
rector of the department for overseas students at the Hebrew 
University. In 1973, he published a new edition of Omer ha- 
Shikhehah, written in the 16 century by the Algerian rabbi 
Abraham ben Jacob Gabichon, first published in Leghorn in 
1748. In 1973 he created the General Inspection in charge of 
the teaching of Modern Hebrew in French public schools and 
headed it until 1981. 

In 1980, following the decision of Rabbi Max Warschaw- 
ski, chief rabbi of Strasbourg, to withdraw his candidature, 
Sirat was unanimously elected chief rabbi of France succeed- 
ing Rabbi Jacob *Kaplan. During his term as chief rabbi, which 
ended in 1988, he focused his activity on the promotion of Jew- 
ish education, particularly in the academic field, and on inter- 
religious dialogue, including the controversary surrounding 
the Carmelite monstery at Auschwitz, which provoked a crisis 
between the Catholic Church and the Jewish world in 1986. 

In 1988 he became chief rabbi of the Consistoire Central. 
He published an autobiography in 1990, La joie austére. He 
was the chairman of the Conference of European Rabbis and 
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a founder and co-president, in 2002, of the European Coun- 
cil of Religious Leaders, an affiliate of the World Conference 
on Religion and Peace. Particularly notable were his partici- 
pation, on January 24, 2002, in the Day of Prayer for Peace 
in Assisi (Italy), and his presence in front of the cathedral of 
Lyon when Cardinal Decourtray, a close friend of the Jewish 
community, was to be buried. He published articles on Juda- 
ism and a volume of a conversation with the historian Mar- 
tine Lemalet, La tendresse de Dieu (1996). 


[Philippe Boukara (24 ed.)] 


SIRET (Ger. Sereth) town in Bukovina, N. Romania, one of 
the oldest urban settlements; capital of Moldavia between 1363 
and 1376. Situated at the crossroad of European routes link- 
ing the cities of Cernauti and Suceava, Siret was an important 
customs city and trade center (cereal, cattle, horses, swine, raw 
hides, etc.). A census of 1774 mentions eight Jewish families 
with a total 43 persons. Their number must have been higher 
if we are to consider the funeral stelae prior to 1775 and the 
fact that, after only seven years (1782), the Austrians evicted 
61 Jews from the town. For the year 1787 we know the names 
of 36 house and distillery owners there. Representatives of 
the Siret Jews were among those who signed a memorandum 
to the authorities during this period, in which they requested 
permission to trade in wine and alcohol. Their request was re- 
jected, and they were authorized to maintain one inn in the 
town and were restricted to serving Jews in transit through 
Siret to other places in Bukovina. 

During the period when Bukovina and Galicia were 
united (1786-1849), the number of Jews in Siret grew substan- 
tially, so that in 1880 the Jewish population numbered 3,122 
(37.1% of the total). Jews played an important role in Siret’s 
economic development and were also active in general public 
life, owing to their position in trade, crafts, banking, the food 
and textile industries, and the professions. Between 1912 and 
1918, there was a Jewish mayor, and other Jews were elected to 
the municipal council. The communities were led by a guild- 
master (staroste), a well-known type of organization in Mol- 
dova. The epitaphs mention people with the function of aluf 
more horaah, dayyan, illustrating a complex community life. 
The cemeteries contain graves dating from the beginning of 
the 18" century, with impressive funeral stelae presenting a 
diversity of adornments; several epitaphs constitute the traces 
of a community which stood out by virtue of its organiza- 
tion, accomplishments, and personalities. The community 
expanded and during the 18" century already had a rabbi. At 
first it was affiliated to the community of Suceava but gradu- 
ally became independent. The regulations of the independent 
community were ratified in 1887. At the beginning of the 19 
century, in addition to the central synagogue, there were four 
battei midrash and four houses of prayer. Their activity in the 
community sphere (social assistance, education, religion) is 
well-known. Before Bukovina was incorporated into Romania 
after World War 1, the Jewish youth studied at the local Ger- 
man high school. There was also a yeshivah with a large num- 
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ber of students. The Vishnitz trend of Hasidism was dominant 
in the community. Cultural activity deeply rooted in Judaism 
and initiated by the elites unified the Jews from all social lay- 
ers. Their interest was directed towards the vigorous cultural 
and political life of the metropolis of Bukovina. During World 
War I, Siret and its Jewish inhabitants suffered severely, par- 
ticularly under Russian occupation. After the war, there were 
about 3,000 Jews living there. 

After its reunification with Romania, there were many in- 
tegration problems, owing to the loss of some important posi- 
tions in economic, political, and social life, in administration, 
education, and adjustment to the new official language. Com- 
munity life improved, its rehabilitation aided by the American 
Jewish Joint Distribution Commitee. 

There is information on Zionist organizations of differ- 
ent social statuses operating there, and from the Siret commu- 
nity there arose leaders of the Zionist movement in Romania 
and then of the development of Israel (among others, Yitzhak 
*Artzi and Iehuda Shaari). 

The antisemitic movements intensified, and the anti- 
Jewish laws, especially after 1938, marked the beginning of 
successive exclusion from socio-political life, which led to 
the annihilation of the economic base and to poverty. In July 
1941 evictions occurred in Calafat, and in October 1941 many 
Jews were deported to Transnistria, where cold, famine, and 
typhus claimed 700 victims from among the members of the 
Siret community. During the post-war period, the population 
of the re-established community gradually decreased from 500 
to 100 (1980) and completely disappeared by 2000. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Gold, Geschichte der Juden in der Bu- 
kowina, 2 (1962), 105-7; I. Popescu Sireteanu, Siretul - vatra de istorie 
si cultura romdneasca, Iasi, 1994; S. Sanie, Dainuire prin piatra. Monu- 
mentele cimitirului medieval evreiesc de la Siret (2000); T. Weggemann 
a.s.o., Die sprechenden Steine von Siret (2001). 


[Yehouda Marton / Silviu Sanie (2™4 ed.)] 


SIRILLO, SOLOMON BEN JOSEPH (4d. c. 1558), rabbi, 
posek, and commentator on the Jerusalem Talmud. Sirillo was 
born in *Spain, and with the expulsion of 1492 proceeded to 
*Adrianople and *Salonika. In a work written in Adrianople 
he makes mention of his teacher *Elijah b. Benjamin ha-Levi, 
one of the most important scholars in Constantinople at the 
time. From Salonika he proceeded to Erez Israel, settling in 
*Safed. Apparently after the death of Levi ibn Habib in 1544 
Sirillo moved to *Jerusalem and was appointed to succeed 
him. His rulings are occasionally mentioned in the responsa 
of his great contemporaries, such as *David b. Solomon ibn 
Abi Zimra (Radbaz), Joseph *Caro, Moses b. Joseph di *Trani, 
Samuel b. Moses *Medina, and others. 

Sirillo’s fame rests upon his commentary to the Jerusalem 
Talmud which covered the whole order Zera’im and tractate 
Shekalim, which he compiled in at least two editions. He be- 
gan to compile the first edition while he was still in Salonika 
and the second, improved edition, in Erez Israel. In the sec- 
ond edition he already used, in addition to manuscripts, the 
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printed edition of *Venice in about 1522. Sirillo’s interest in 
the Jerusalem Talmud arose from a practical consideration 
of halakhah, which resulted from his settling in Erez Israel, 
where the agricultural laws applied to a much greater extent 
than in the Diaspora. These laws are contained in the order 
Zeraim which (apart from Berakhot which does not deal with 
agricultural laws) have no Gemara in the Babylonian Tal- 
mud but only in the Jerusalem Talmud. Since little attention 
had been paid to the Jerusalem Talmud, he found that many 
passages were obscure and the texts corrupt. “Unable to find 
in my generation a scholar well versed in the Jerusalem Tal- 
mud” and urged on by his colleagues, he devoted himself to 
writing a commentary to the 12 relevant tractates. It is one 
of the best commentaries to the Jerusalem Talmud, despite 
the fact that his readings are not the most exact, although he 
had before himself accurate manuscripts. The part on Bera- 
khot was first published in 1875 by M. Lehmann, who also 
added notes in the margin, and that to the whole of Zera’im, 
in Jerusalem from 1934 to 1967. The commentary to Shekalim 
was published in 1958. Sirillo also compiled a commentary in 
the form of a Gemara to the Mishnah Eduyyot, which has not 
yet been published. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frumkin-Rivlin, 1 (1929), 64-67; S. Assaf, in: 
Sinai, 6 (1940), 517ff.; idem, Mekorot u-Mehkarim (1946), 257; S. Lie- 
berman, in: A. Marx Jubilee Volume (1950), Heb. pt. 301f. 


[Abraham David] 


SIRKES, JOEL (known as BaH, an abbreviation of Bayit 
Hadash; 1561-1640), one of the greatest talmudic scholars of 
Poland. Sirkes was born in Lublin and was rabbi in a number 
of communities, including Belz, Brest-Litovsk, and Cracow, 
where he was appointed av bet din and head of the yeshivah 
in 1619. Many of his students became leading rabbis in Poland, 
the most famous being his son-in-law, *David b. Samuel ha- 
Levi (the TaZ). Sirkes’ chief work was the Bayit Hadash (Cra- 
cow, 1631-39), a critical and comprehensive commentary on 
the Arbaah Turim of *Jacob b. Asher, in which he traced each 
law to its talmudic source and followed its subsequent devel- 
opment through successive generations of interpretation. He 
viewed with alarm the constriction of the law through codi- 
fication and the growing dependence of his contemporaries 
on the Shulhan Arukh. His major authorities were the Tal- 
mud, the geonim, the tosafists, *Alfasi, Asher b. Jehiel, and 
Maimonides. 

Sirkes, a scholar of independent judgment, rendered 
many controversial decisions. He allowed the acceptance of 
emoluments and special privileges by rabbis in return for their 
services. He extended the permission to sell leavened food to 
a non-Jew before Passover to include the sale of the room in 
which such food was found. Sirkes performed a marriage on 
the Sabbath when an orphan’s future was at stake. He permit- 
ted the reading of secular, non-Hebrew books on the Sabbath 
and liberalized certain laws to allow for the greater enjoyment 
of the festivals. He saw no valid reason for the prohibition 
against listening to a woman's voice in song and permitted 
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church melodies in the synagogue if they were universal in 
appeal. He was, however, very strict in issues of *issur ve-het- 
ter. Though opposed to philosophy and an adherent of Kab- 
balah, he rejected kabbalistic practices that were contrary to 
the halakhah. 

Sirkes’ literary legacy includes two volumes of responsa 
published posthumously, Sheelot u-Teshuvot Bayit Hadash 
(Frankfurt, 1697) and Sheelot u-Teshuvot Bayit Hadash ha- 
Hadashot (Koretz, 1785). In the Sheelot u-Teshuvot ha-Geonim 
Batri (Turka, 1760) there are 22 responsa either by Sirkes him- 
self or dealing with responsa which he had written. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E,J. Schochet, Bach, Rabbi Joel Sirkes. His Life, 
Works and Times (1971); Mirsky, in: Horeb, 6 (1942), 41-75; Kossover, 
in: Bitzaron, 14 (1946), 23-31. 

[Max Jonah Routtenberg] 


SIROTA, GERSHON (1874-1943), hazzan. Born in Podolia, 
Sirota took his first position as hazzan in Odessa when he was 
21. He officiated in Vilna for eight years, and in about 1908 be- 
came hazzan of the Tlomacka Street Synagogue in Warsaw. 
Sirota was regarded as one of the most accomplished tenors of 
his generation and was one of the most gifted hazzan virtuo- 
sos of all time. He possessed a dramatic tenor voice of great 
beauty and power, with a brilliant coloratura and climactic 
top notes, and a perfect voice control in all registers which 
enabled him to produce trills of exceptional length. His listen- 
ers were often deeply moved by the emotional intensity of his 
rendering of the liturgy, and he could also sing with a delicate 
sweetness. Sirota was a master of improvisation and recitative 
in the East European tradition, always remaining faithful to 
the appropriate *shtayger, but he himself never composed. In 
partnership with his choral directors, notably Leo Low and 
David Eisenstadt, he made famous many outstanding hazzanic 
compositions including Isaac Schlossberg’s Rezeh and A.M. 
*Bernstein’s Adonai, Adonai. 

Sirota undertook numerous concert tours throughout 
Europe and the U.S. and was often compared to the leading 
operatic tenors of his generation. During his years at Vilna 
he sang annually for Czar Nicholas 11 and in 1903 became the 
first hazzan to make recordings. After leaving the Tlomacka 
Street Synagogue in 1927, Sirota devoted his time entirely to 
concert tours, but in 1935 took up the post of hazzan at War- 
saw’s Norzyk Synagogue. He was the only one of the great 
hazzanim of the time not to accept a position in the U.S. He 
and his family perished in the Warsaw ghetto. A monument 
was erected on his grave in the Gesia cemetery in 1961. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.H. Harris, Toledot ha-Neginah ve-ha- 
Musikah be-Yisrael (1950), 461-6; I. Fater, Yidishe Muzik in Poyln 
(1970), 164-71, incl. bibl.; idem, in: Journal of Synagogue Music (Nov. 
1969), 16-21; P. Szerman, in: Di Khazonim Velt (June 1934), 21-22; 
M.S. Geshuri, in: EG, 1 (1953), 311ff.; A.E. Knight, in: Record Collec- 


tor (Jan. 1955), 192. 
[David M.L. Olivestone] 


°SISEBUT, Visigoth king of Spain (612-621). He succeeded 
King Gundamar, and within three years his forces put down 
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a revolt in Asturias and defeated the Byzantines twice. Better 
known, however, for his literary talent and personal piety, Sise- 
but was a likely continuator of anti-Jewish religious policies 
of *Reccared which had been abandoned by the latter’s suc- 
cessors. Soon after ascending the throne, Sisebut ordered the 
Jews of his kingdom either to convert to Christianity or leave 
Spain. He further decreed that Jews who converted Christians 
to Judaism were to be executed and their property was to go 
to the royal treasury. In addition, Christian slaves owned by 
Jews were either to be sold to Christians or set free. Sisebut’s 
policy of forced conversion found little support and was con- 
demned at the time by Spain’s foremost theologian, “Isidore, 
bishop of Seville. The king’s general anti-Jewish religious poli- 
cies were not popular in the realm, and his successor, Suint- 
hila, reversed them, permitting Jews who had accepted bap- 
tism under duress to return to Judaism without penalty and 
encouraging those who had fled from Spain to return. The 
legislation forbidding Jews to own Christian slaves remained 
largely unenforced. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Katz, Jews in the Visigothic and Frank- 
ish Kingdoms of Spain and Gaul (1937), index; B. Blumenkranz, Juifs 
et Chrétiens dans le monde occidental, 430-1096 (1960), index; E.A. 
Thompson, The Goths in Spain (1969). 

[Bernard Bachrach] 


SISERA (Heb. 810°0), the leader of the coalition opposing 
Israel “by the waters of Megiddo” in the days of *Deborah 
(Judg. 4-5). Sisera is the object of extreme scorn in the po- 
etic sequel, the archaic Song of *Deborah, which celebrates 
Israel's victory. No evidence exists concerning the involvement 
of the city of *Megiddo itself in this episode, and so the event 
is roughly dated at 1150-1125 B.c.E., before Megiddo’s re- 
vival and following the destruction of the early 12°-century 
city. Sisera’s name is entirely uncharacteristic of the Semitic 
context; the best linguistic affinities are found in Illyrian 
names with the element-ero. In the prose narrative, Sisera, 
“who dwelt in Harosheth-Goiim,’ is represented as field com- 
mander for “*Jabin king of Canaan, who reigned at *Hazor” 
(Judg. 4:2). The tradition is an old one and was long effective, 
as known from 1 Samuel 12:9 where the events surrounding 
Sisera stand as an example of God’s judgment and deliver- 
ance. (It is believed that Bedan, in 1 Samuel 12:11, is miswrit- 
ten for Barak.) On the other hand, in the bitterness which 
evoked Psalms 83:10, only the victory over Jabin and Sisera 
is important. 

A location for Harosheth-Goiim has been suggested in 
the vicinity of Hazor. However, with the evidence for the his- 
toricity of Judges 4, the site of Tell-‘Amr, at the southern edge 
of the Esdraelon plain near the mouth of the pass into the 
plain of Acre, remains the most probable location of Sisera’s 
town. The tradition that calls it Harosheth “of the Gentiles,’ 
plus Sisera’s non-Semitic name, combines with the fact that 
Tell-‘Amr was founded in the early Iron Age to suggest that it 
belonged to one of the recently arrived Sea Peoples. (For an- 
other view see *Deborah.) 
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The implication of the narrator is that Sisera and his 
force fled the battlefield in opposite directions, the troops be- 
ing overtaken and overwhelmed at Harosheth. Sisera escaped 
alone as far as Elon-Bezaanannim, whose location is uncer- 
tain, but is generally sought in Naphtali. It was a place to which 
certain *Kenites had migrated in an earlier period and where 
they had settled after contracting a treaty with Jabin, king of 
Hazor. The connection between the Kenites and Jabin is clear 
in the shift from standard narrative tenses to the use of a sen- 
tence having no verb at the point at which the Kenites and 
Jabin are mentioned together (“there (was) a peace treaty be- 
tween Jabin... and the house of Heber the Kenite,” Judg. 4:17). 
Thus, the final irony of both the prose and the poem is that 
Sisera, desperately seeking the relative safety of the borders in 
the far north, was killed by one whose clan had broken away 
from the Mosaic alliance, and by a woman at that. A glimpse of 
the later vicissitudes of Sisera’s people is provided in the men- 
tion of “sons of Sisera” in the lists of Nethinim (Ezra 2:53; Neh. 
7:55). Most of the Nethinim families were descended from 
prisoners of war (see Gibeonites and *Nethinim). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Haupt, in: BZAw, 27 (1914), 197; Kittel, 
Gesch, 2 (1917), 82ff.; Noth, Personennamen, 64; W.E Albright, in: 
BASOR, 62 (1936), 26-31; J. Simons, Handbook for the Study of Egyptian 
Topographical Lists... (1937), 158-69; A. Alt, in: zAw, 60 (1944), 67 ff 
Noth, Hist Isr, 149-52, 162-3; Bright, Hist, 138; W.E Albright, The Bibli- 
cal Period from Abraham to Ezra (1963), 39-40; A. Malamat, in: H.H. 
Ben-Sasson (ed.), Toledot Am Yisrael bi- Ymei Kedem (1969), 72. 


[Robert G. Boling] 


SISKIND, AARON (1903-1991), U.S. photographer and 
teacher. Born in New York City, he attended City College of 
New York, where he graduated with a degree in literature in 
1926. Siskind then taught English in New York public schools, 
only taking up photography as a pastime. In 1930, he joined 
the Photo League, a group of photographers who confirmed 
their solidarity with the political far left by creating documen- 
tary photos with social content. Under their auspices, Siskind 
produced photos of Harlem and of Bucks County, Pennsylva- 
nia, among other subjects. As the head of the Feature Group 
of the League, Siskind and others created the Harlem Docu- 
ment (1937-40), recording the overcrowded African-Amer- 
ican New York neighborhood in a push for social justice. 
During the 1940s, Siskind’s work reflected a growing interest 
in photographing natural objects from a close perspective, 
which lent his images an abstract quality only hinted at in his 
earlier documentary photographs. Organic material, such as 
leaves, or social detritus, such as defaced walls, muddied pa- 
pers, weathered woods, and rusted metals, occupied Siskind’s 
pictoral interest in their flatness and reservoir of rich indexi- 
cal detail, like shadows, smudges, and graffiti. Between 1947 
and 1951, he exhibited frequently at the Charles Egan Gallery, 
where many of the Abstract Expressionists exhibited. Siskind 
himself is considered one of the only Abstract Expressionists 
working in photography. He taught at Black Mountain Col- 
lege in 1951, and then at the Illinois Institute of Technology in 
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Chicago between 1951 and 1971, where he became director of 
the department of photography. In 1959, he published his first 
book Aaron Siskind: Photographs. Between 1971 and 1976, he 
taught at the Rhode Island School of Design. He was a founder 
and member of the Society for Photographic Education and 
the Visual Studies Workshop, Rochester, New York. He re- 
ceived many prestigious awards, including a grant from the 
National Endowment for the Arts, the Guggenheim Founda- 
tion, and the Governor’s Prize for the Arts, Rhode Island. His 
work is in the collections of numerous institutions, including 
the Eastman House Museum, Getty Museum, the National 
Gallery of Art, and the Smithsonian American Art Museum. 
His work has been exhibited at many museums and galleries, 
including the Art Institute of Chicago, the Jewish Museum, 
New York, the Museum of Contemporary Art, Los Angeles, 
and the Museum of Modern Art. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Aaron Siskind, Photographer (1965), incl. 
bibl; D. Anfram, Abstract Expressionism (1990); M. Kozloff, New 
York: Capital of Photography (2002). 


[Nancy Buchwald (24 ed.)] 


SISTERON, town in the Basses-Alpes department, S.E. 
France. After *Marseilles, *Arles, and *Tarascon, Sisteron was 
the fourth place in Provence where Jews settled. At the be- 
ginning of the 13 century there was a popular uprising in 
which 80 Jews were among the victims. According to Solo- 
mon *Ibn Verga’s Shevet Yehudah, these events occurred in 
1204 and 1205, but local sources date them around 1235. (The 
latter are more reliable because they are confirmed by an or- 
der of Charles 1, count of Provence, who in 1257 was still pe- 
nalizing those who had destroyed the castle of Sisteron and 
massacred Jews.) At the beginning of the 14'* century Jews 
were also mentioned as living in at least five small localities 
of the bailiwick of Sisteron, namely, Bayons, Mison, Vaumeil, 
La-Motte-du-Caire, and Barles. Jews were last recorded in Sis- 
teron in 1452. During World War 11 an internment camp situ- 
ated in the town held many Jewish prisoners. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. de Laplane, Histoire de Sisteron, 1 (1843), 
96, 461; idem, Essai sur l’'Histoire Municipale de la Ville de Sisteron 
(1840), 111f., 84; Gross, Gal Jud, 665f.; B. Blumenkranz, in: Bulle- 
tin Philologique et Historique (1965), 612; Z. Szajkowski, Analytical 
Franco-Jewish Gazetteer, 1939-1945 (1966), 155. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


SITBON, prominent family of wealthy merchants, rabbis, 
and community leaders in 18''-century *Tunis. ABRAHAM 
SITBON, who lived for many years in Bizerta, was an official 
and tax collector, who bore the title of qaid. As a leader of the 
Jewish community he entertained H.J.D. *Azulai on his visit 
to Tunis in 1773-74 and is mentioned in the latter’s writings. 
SAMUEL and JUDAH were merchants and shippers; the latter 
traveled to Leghorn. JosEPH (late 18 century) was a rabbi 
and kabbalist in Tunis. His kabbalistic treatise, Ahavat Ado- 
nai, a commentary on the Idra Zuta, was written in 1778 and 
published in Leghorn in 1871. 
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SITRUK, JOSEPH (1945- ), chief rabbi of France. Sitruk was 
born in Tunisia, but raised from early childhood on in Nice. 
His brilliant high school record seemed to indicate a career 
in science, but his extracurricular activities, such as those in 
the French Jewish scouting movement, led him to choose a 
career in the rabbinate instead. 

After completing his studies at the Seminaire Rabbin- 
ique of France, he began in 1970 to serve as the rabbi of Stras- 
bourg. In 1975 Rabbi Jacob Kaplan, chief rabbi of France, put 
him in charge of the Marseilles community, the second larg- 
est in France. Within a few years Sitruk had succeeded in 
reorganizing this rather disparate community made up of 
various successive waves of immigration. In ever-increasing 
numbers Jews began to attend synagogue and return to reli- 
gious practices. 

On June 14, 1987, Joseph Sitruk was elected chief rabbi 
of France; he assumed office in January 1988. As successor to 
Chief Rabbi René *Sirat, he was the second Sephardi chief 
rabbi of France. His election confirms the role that Sephardi 
Jews now play in the leadership of French Jewry following the 
large immigration of North African Jews to France. 


[Doris Bensimon-Donath] 


SITTEON (Sutton) DABBAH, SHAUL DAVID (1850- 
1930), rabbi of the Aleppan community in Buenos Aires. Born 
in *Aleppo, Syria, in 1877 he was appointed a member of the 
bet din (rabbinic tribunal) there, and four years later became 
the rabbi of the city of Ain Tab. After ten years (1881-91), he 
returned to Aleppo and founded a yeshivah. In 1912 he went 
to visit his sons who had immigrated to Buenos Aires and 
was appointed rabbi of the Aleppan community in that city. 
Critical of the religious laxity that reigned in Buenos Aires, 
he started to impose strict halakhic rules on the immigrants 
from his home town who were used to a strong rabbinical 
authority. He founded the congregation Yesod Hadat, which 
controlled the shehitah and sale of kosher meat, and opened 
a talmud torah where studies were conducted in Arabic. His 
traditional approach was manifested in his resistance to the 
establishment of a modern system of learning “Hebrew in He- 
brew.’ He was also active in the foundation of the burial soci- 
ety — Hesed Shel Emet Sefaradit de Aleppo - that later became 
the main communal framework of the Aleppan community 
(Aisa — Asociacion Israelita Sefaradi Argentina). Sitteon be- 
came famous with the ban against conversions in Argentina 
that was published in his book of Responsa Dibber Shaul 
(Jerusalem, 1928). The ban, which is still valid in several Se- 
phardi communities in Latin America, was issued under the 
influence of Rabbi Aharon Goldman of Moisesville and re- 
ceived the haskamot of the chief rabbis of Erez Israel. It de- 
creed that no conversion would be accepted in Argentina, but 
permitted the acceptance of conversions by rabbinic tribunals 
in Jerusalem. Sitteon rarely participated in Zionist activities 
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and was the representative of Agudat Israel for the Sephardi 


sector. 
[Margalit Bejarano (24 ed.)] 


SIVAN (Heb. ]10), the post-Exilic name of the third month 
of the Jewish year. Occurring in the Bible and in the Apocry- 
pha (Esth. 8:9; 1 Bar. 1:8) and frequently in rabbinic literature 
(as in Megillat Taanit), the name is held to be etymologically 
connected with samu or asamu (“to mark” or “to appoint” in 
Assyrian, akin to sim in Hebrew). The zodiacal sign for this 
month is Gemini. In the present fixed Jewish calendar, it in- 
variably consists of 30 days, the First of Sivan never falling on 
Monday, Thursday, or the Sabbath (see *Calendar). In the 20 
century Sivan in its earliest occurrence extends from May 11" 
to June 9" and in its latest from June 9" to July 8. 

Historical anniversaries in Sivan comprise: 1. Third-Fifth 
of Sivan, the “Three Days of the Bounds” commemorating the 
three-days’ preparation for the revelation on Mount Sinai (Ex. 
19:10-16); 2. Sixth of Sivan (in the Diaspora also Seventh of 
Sivan), *Shavuot (the festival of Weeks); 3. Seventh, fifteenth, 
and sixteenth of Sivan, anniversaries of Hasmonean victories 
(Meg. Ta’an. 3); 4. Twenty-fifth of Sivan, Israel’s defeat of Ish- 
mael, Canaan, and Egypt in a contest adjudicated by Alexan- 
der the Great (ibid.); (7, 8, 9) Twenty-third, twenty-fifth, and 
twenty-seventh of Sivan, once observed as fasts (ibid., 13; Tur 
and Sh. Ar. OH 580) commemorating Jeroboam 1’s suspension 
of pilgrimages to Jerusalem and the martyrdom of the tan- 
naim, *Simeon b. Gamaliel 1, *Ishmael b. Elisha, *Hananiah 
Segan ha-Kohanim, and *Hananiah b. Teradyon. 


[Ephraim Jehudah Wiesenberg] 


SIVAN, ARYEH (1929- ), Hebrew poet. Born in Tel Aviv, 
Sivan was a member of an elite unit in the Palmah and took 
part in Israel’s War of Independence. He studied Hebrew lan- 
guage and literature at the Hebrew University, worked as a 
high school teacher, and published his first collection of po- 
ems, Shirei Shiryon (“Poems of Armor”), in 1963. This was fol- 
lowed by a dozen collections, including Lihyot be-Erez Yisrael 
(“To Live in Erez Israel,” 1984), Kaf ha-Kela (“Hollow of the 
Sling, 1989), and Hozer Halilah (“Recurrence,’ 2004). “Se- 
lected Poems 1957-1997” appeared in 2001. A member of the 
literary group Likrat (“Towards”) in the 1950s, which sought 
to imbue Hebrew poetry with a refreshing poetic diction, 
Sivan’s idiom avoids hyperbole and pathos, appealing in its 
directness and simplicity and yet retaining a clear melodi- 
ous cadence. Many of the poems address the landscape and 
nature of Israel, recollect moments of childhood in the city 
of Tel Aviv, or contemplate the changes in the socio-political 
climate of Israel. Sivan wrote one novel, Adonis (1992; Ger- 
man translation: 1994), an enjoyable detective story, set in Tel 
Aviv during the Gulf War, which takes the reader back to the 
19308, depicting the political life and love affairs of the city’s 
literati. Individual poems have been translated into diverse 
languages, and information about translation is available at 
the ITHL website at www.ithl.org.il. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Cameron, “A. Sivan’s Ratifications,’ in: 
Modern Hebrew Literature: 8:1-2 (1982/83), 82-86; Y. Bachur, “Teva, 
Hayyim, Historiyyah ve-Hidotehem: Hearot la-Poetikah shel A. Sivan; 
in: Moznayim, 62:4 (1988), 26-29; R. Litvin, “Ehad ba-Shayarah; in: 
Moznayim, 64:5 (1990), 27-29; Y. Ben-David, “Arba’im Shanah ba- 
Derekh — El Ahavato; in: Ahavah mi-Mabat Sheni (1997), 159-62; R. 
Wichert, “Ribui Panav shel Dayar Lo Mugan, in: Iton 77, 228 (1999), 
18-21; I. Zivoni, “Ha-Balash ha-Perati bi-Shelihut Sizifit; in: Iton 
77) 240 (2000), 15-19; Y. Peles, Madua Kimat lo Shom’im al Aryeh 
Sivan; in: Haaretz (January 21, 2005); A. Kinstler, in: Carmel, 10 


(2005), 109-13. 
[Anat Feinberg (2™¢ ed.)] 


SIVITZ, MOSHE (1855-1936), U.S. rabbi. Born in Zhitovian 
in the Kovno District of Lithuania, he went to study at Rabbi 
Isaac Horowitz's Yeshiva before returning to Zhitovian and 
studying with Rabbi Solomon Horowitz, after which he stud- 
ied in Telz. He was ordained by Rabbi Eliezer Gordon of Telz 
and by Rabbi Isaac Elhanan Spektor. He continued his studies 
in Kovno and became a rabbi at about the age of 30, in Pikelen, 
Lithuania. He immigrated to the United States a year later and 
then accepted an offer to become rabbi of the Russian Shul in 
Baltimore. Within two years he moved to Pittsburgh to serve 
as rabbi of Bnai Israel and later of Kahal Yereim. He became a 
major figure in Pittsburgh Jewry, working with the larger com- 
munity to build a community Jewish hospital, Montefiore. He 
opened the Crawford Street Talmud Torah, a school that was 
available to all members of the community. 

His attitude toward America was negative. He was a 
staunch opponent of Reform Judaism, which had but recently 
proclaimed its Pittsburgh Platform. He regarded the focus on 
money and success prevalent in the United States as compro- 
mising the integrity of Judaism, as he felt that spirituality could 
flourish amidst poverty and found material success threaten- 
ing. He was against preaching in English and continued to 
sermonize in Yiddish. 

One of the speakers at the funeral of Rabbi Jacob Jo- 
seph, he admonished the crowd for their mistreatment of the 
chief rabbi. He struggled for a living, as did many Ortho- 
dox rabbis of his generation, when rabbis were paid less than 
cantors, and sought to maintain economic independence 
in order to limit the power of his congregants, whom he 
did not regard as being of the stature in learning and piety 
of the European laymen he had left behind. He felt that the 
economic condition of the American rabbi - essentially a 
hired employee of his congregants - compromised his au- 
thority. 

Kimmy Kaplan, who wrote on his preaching, stressed 
that Sivitz regarded leaving Eastern Europe as exchanging 
spiritual values for corporeality. The goldene medina was a 
land of spiritual dryness; a land of ignorance and impiety. 
In the United States the values of the country were the main 
problem for Judaism. Thus, he was firmly in the camp of the 
rejectionist Orthodox, who refused to embrace the American 
vision. He helped form and was a vice president of *Agudat 
Harabbonim. 
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He wrote a number of books: Hikrei Daat (2 volumes, 
1898 and 1902), sermons based on the weekly Torah portion; 
Sefer Beit Paga (1904); Peri Yehezkel (1908); and Matteh Aha- 
ron (1914), material for sermons. He also authored a com- 
mentary on the Jerusalem Talmud entitled Masbiah al Ye- 
rushalmi (2 volumes, 1913, 1918) as well as Zemah ha-Sadeh 
(1935). He also contributed to Judah Eisenstein’s Ozar Yisrael 
(1907-1913). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Caplan, “The Concerns of an Immigrant 
Rabbi: The Life and Sermons of Rabbi Moshe Shimon Sivitz,’ in: Polin 
(1998); M.D. Sherman, Orthodox Judaism in America: A Biographical 
Dictionary and Sourcebook (1996). 


[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


SIX-DAY WAR, the war between Israel and *Egypt, *Jordan, 
*Syria, and *Iraq that lasted from June 5 to June 10, 1967, and in 
the course of which Israel routed the threatening Arab armies 
and occupied the Sinai Peninsula, the “West Bank” (Judea and 
Samaria), and the Golan Heights. 


Background to the Conflict 

The diplomatic negotiations following Israel's occupation of 
the *Sinai Peninsula in Operation “Kadesh” in October-No- 
vember 1956 (see *Sinai Campaign) and, in particular, joint 
United States and Soviet pressure on Israel brought about a 
withdrawal of Israel forces from the Sinai Peninsula and the 
*Gaza Strip early in 1957. They handed over their positions to 
the newly formed United Nations Emergency Force (UNEF), 
which took up positions on the Straits of *Tiran and along the 
Israel border with Sinai and with the Gaza Strip. Israel’s action 
followed the receipt of assurances from the great powers, par- 
ticularly concerning the freedom of passage for shipping to 
and from Israel passing through the Straits of Tiran. 

The Arab world was racked by upheavals. On July 14, 
1958, King Feisal of Iraq was deposed and killed, and the re- 
gime, headed many times by General Nuri Sa‘id, was over- 
thrown by General Kassem. His unstable regime enabled the 
Soviet Union to achieve its first foothold in oil-rich Iraq and 
make its first moves in establishing a position in the Persian 
Gulf. A general reaction of unrest fomented by Nasserist el- 
ements throughout the area developed in Lebanon and Jor- 
dan. Civil war broke out in Lebanon, and at the urgent invi- 
tation of President Chamoun the United States Sixth Fleet 
landed a force of Marines to stabilize the situation, while the 
British Army flew forces to Amman to bolster King *Husse- 
in’s regime. 

In February of the same year, following the rise to power 
of the Baath party in Syria, Egypt and Syria had combined to 
establish the shortlived United Arab Republic. Syria became 
the northern center for the development of *Nasser’s activities 
against Israel, hampered as he was in this respect along the 
Israel-Egyptian frontier by the presence of UN troops. From 
Syria he also developed his efforts to bring about the downfall 
of King Hussein. In September 1960 his agents succeeded in 
killing the Jordanian prime minister, Majali, who had taken a 
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strong stand against Nasser’s attempts to undermine the Hash- 
emite regime in Jordan. King Hussein concentrated his forces 
along the Syrian border with the intention of invading, but was 
dissuaded at the last moment by British and U.S. pressure. In 
October 1961 Syria revolted against what had in fact become 
an Egyptian occupation and regained her independence. 

While Israel’s border with Egypt remained comparatively 
quiet, due partly to the presence of the uN forces, the center 
of Arab activity against Israel developed along the Syrian, 
and later along the Jordanian, border. The Syrians shelled 
Israel settlements from their advantageous positions on the 
*Golan Heights, laid mines, and developed a minor war of at- 
trition along the frontier. On Feb. 1, 1960, after a long pause 
since 1956, the Israel Defense Forces carried out a reprisal raid 
against Syrian posts in Khirbat Tawfiq, on Lake *Kinneret. But 
the Syrians continued to attack fishing boats on the lake, shell 
villages in the *Huleh Valley, and fire on agricultural workers 
in the demilitarized zones along the frontier. 

In 1964 an Arab Summit Conference in Cairo, attended 
by the heads of state, decided to proceed actively with the 
diversion of the waters of the *Jordan River and to recognize 
a Palestinian entity. At this conference and at the Casablanca 
Conference which followed it, some £400 million were al- 
located for the purpose of implementing these decisions. 
In recognizing the Palestinian entity the Arab states gave of- 
ficial standing to Ahmed Shukeiri, head of the *Palestine 
Liberation Organization, and following the decisions of the 
conference he proceeded with the establishment of a Pales- 
tinian army. 

The work on the diversion of the Jordan waters pro- 
ceeded apace both in Lebanon and in Syria, where a canal 
was dug to divert the waters of the Hazbani in Lebanon and 
the *Banias in Syria into the *Yarmuk River in Jordan and 
thus deprive Israel of most of the Jordan waters. Israel had on 
many occasions declared that either the closing of the Straits 
of Tiran or the diversion of the Jordan waters would be con- 
sidered a casus belli. Israel reacted to the diversion operations 
in a controlled but very firm manner, and in a series of en- 
gagements, involving artillery and tank fire, obstructed the 
diversion operations from time to time. In November 1964 
Israeli planes were in action against parts of the diversion 
works out of artillery range. The Arab states were unwilling 
to be drawn into an all-out war as a result of this Syrian ini- 
tiative. Indeed, Israel's activities brought the work to an end, 
for it became clear to the Arab leadership that pursuit of the 
diversion meant war with Israel. 

The internal upheavals in Syria brought to the fore ex- 
treme segments of the Baath party and the Syrians continued 
to send saboteurs to Israel through Jordan and Lebanon. King 
Hussein was at times unable or unwilling to control his own 
borders and prevent the incursions against Israel. In Novem- 
ber 1966 the Israel Defense Forces struck at the village of al- 
Sam‘u in the Hebron hills, a center of terrorist attacks; this was 
their first reprisal raid carried out in daylight together with 
armored and air elements. Following this attack King Husse- 
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Map 1. The Six-Day War: Egyptian front. 
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in’s regime appeared to be tottering and was bolstered by ad- 
ditional military aid from the United States. 

Meanwhile Syrian provocations along the northern fron- 
tier continued, and infiltration into Israel from Syrian-based 
camps, via Jordan and Lebanon, continued. In April 1967 
their interference with farming operations in the demilita- 
rized zones on Lake Kinneret were stepped up, with increased 
shelling of Israeli border villages. On April 7, 1967, unusually 
heavy fire was directed by long-range guns against Israeli vil- 
lages, and Israeli aircraft were sent into action against them. 
An air battle developed in which Syria lost six planes. Fearful 
of Israel’s reaction to their provocations, the Syrians tried to 
impress on the Egyptians their apprehension of an impend- 
ing Israel attack. 


The Arab Threat 

Early in May 1967 Nasser was at one of the lowest ebbs in his 
career. For five years his forces had been involved in the civil 
war in the Yemen without success against ill-armed tribesmen. 
He was in conflict with King Hussein, whom he described 
on May 1 as an “agent and slave of the imperialists.” His re- 
lations with Saudi Arabia were near breaking point, and he 
could make no headway in the struggle against Israel. Against 
this background came the urgent request for assistance from 
Syria, strengthened by the appearance in Cairo on May 13 ofa 
Soviet parliamentary delegation, which informed the Egyp- 
tians that Israel had massed some 11 brigades along the Syrian 
frontier. The Soviets, with an embassy in Tel Aviv, were 
obviously aware that this information was untrue, but they 
were interested in pressing Syria's case for political reasons of 
their own. The U.S.S.R. was particularly interested in strength- 
ening the regime in Syria, which had afforded the Soviet 
Union her first major foothold in the Middle East, and, by 
influencing Egypt to threaten Israel from the south, gam- 
bled on strengthening Syria's security and hence the regime 
in Damascus. 

In a well-publicized mass demonstration, Nasser pro- 
ceeded to move large forces through Cairo en route to Sinai. 
Within a few days, by May 20, some 100,000 troops, organized 
in seven divisions of which two were armored (with over 1,000 
tanks), had been concentrated in Sinai along Israel’s border. A 
mass hysteria enveloped the Arab world. Nasser was again at 
the peak of his popularity, as one Arab government after the 
other volunteered support and was caught up in the enthusi- 
asm of the impending strike against Israel. On May 17 Nasser 
had demanded the withdrawal of the un Emergency Force, 
and the secretary-general of the United Nations, U Thant, ac- 
ceded to the request without demur. 

Once again, after ten years, Israel directly faced Egyp- 
tian forces along the frontier, and on May 22 Nasser declared 
the Straits of Tiran closed to Israeli shipping and to shipping 
bound to and from Israel. That such an act would be a decla- 
ration of war had been made clear by Israel. The major pow- 
ers attempted to establish a naval force in order to implement 
the assurances made to Israel in 1957, but no force or action 
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emerged. On May 26 Nasser told the Arab Trade Unions Con- 
gress that this time it was their intention to destroy Israel. 
On May 30 King Hussein flew to Cairo and signed a pact 
with Egypt placing his forces under the command of General 
Riad of Egypt; Iraq followed suit and signed a similar agree- 
ment. Contingents arrived from other Arab countries, such 
as Kuwait and Algeria. Israel was ringed by an Arab force 
of some 250,000 troops, over 2,000 tanks, and some 700 
frontline fighter planes and bombers. The world looked on 
at what was believed by many to be the impending destruc- 
tion of Israel, but no action was taken, and every effort was 
made by the Soviet and Arab delegates to the UN to minimize 
the seriousness of the situation and to permit developments 
to take their course. The Israeli government, headed by Levi 
*Eshkol, made urgent efforts to solve the crisis by diplomatic 
means, dispatching Foreign Minister Abba Eban to the heads 
of government of the Western great powers. The mission was 
in vain. A sudden change in French policy emerged and the 
traditional sympathy of the French government for Israel 
disappeared, against the background of a new French bid for 
Arab support. 

The Israeli government was enlarged by the cooption 
of representatives of the opposition factions Gahal (M. Be- 
gin and Y. Sapir as ministers without portfolio) and Rafi (M. 
Dayan as minister of defense) and constituted an emergency 
government of national unity. World Jewry rallied behind 
Israel, and a total identification with Israel, such as had never 
been known before, was evinced by the Jews. Massive financial 
support was mobilized, and thousands of volunteers besieged 
Israel’s embassies and consulates. 


Israel Strikes Back: the Southern Front 

The morning of June 5, 1967, found the Israeli armed forces, 
which under the command of Major General Yizhak *Rabin 
had been mobilized since May 20, facing the massed Arab 
armies around Israel's frontiers. Israel's citizen army had been 
quietly and efficiently mobilized to defend the country against 
the impending Arab attack, which every Arab medium of mass 
communication announced was imminent. That morning the 
Israel Air Force commanded by Brigadier General Mordekhai 
Hod undertook a preemptive attack designed to destroy the 
Arab air forces and their airfields. Flying in low, under the 
Arab radar screens, Israeli planes destroyed the air forces of 
Egypt, Jordan, and Syria and planes of the Iraqi air force. In 
less than three hours 391 planes were destroyed on the ground 
and an additional 60 Arab planes were destroyed in air com- 
bat, compared to Israel's loss of 19 planes, some of whose pi- 
lots were taken prisoner. This brilliant air operation accorded 
Israel complete superiority in the air, and thereafter the Israel 
Air Force was free to give close combat support in the ground 
operations which ensued. 

At 8 A.M. on June 5, while the Israel Air Force was pound- 
ing Arab strength, Israel’s Southern Command, under Briga- 
dier General Yeshayahu Gavish, moved its forces against the 
massed Egyptian armies in Sinai. (See Map: Six-Day War: 
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point and opposition to assimilation. Herzl was opposed not 
only by the majority of the Jewish community executive and 
by his employees, the prestigious “Neue Freie Presse,’ but also 
by Chief Rabbi Moriz Guedemann, the successor of Adolf Jell- 
inek. After the passage of the General Franchise Law in 1907, 
four representatives of the Jewish National Party were elected 
to parliament. They founded a Jewish *”Parlamentsklub.” In 
the 1911 elections the Jewish national candidates were not re- 
turned. The Zionist influence in Jewish public life increased 
during World War 1 and was significantly reinforced after 
Hirsch (Zevi) Perez *Chajes became chief rabbi of Vienna 
in 1918. 

During the war, 36,000 Jewish refugees arrived in Vienna 
from Galicia and Bukovina alone. The *Zentralstelle fuer 
juedische Kriegsfluechtlinge was formed to provide them 
with social assistance. The Zionist social worker and politi- 
cian Anitta Mueller Cohen founded numerous social institu- 
tions to support the refugees. Many stayed on after the war 
and influenced the revival of Jewish culture and life in hith- 
erto stagnant communities. In 1918 there were 300,000 Jews 
in 33 communities in the Austrian Republic, with 200,000 
Jews living in Vienna in 1919. Distribution of the communi- 
ties was as follows: ten in Burgenland, one in Carinthia, six- 
teen in Lower Austria, one in Salzburg, one in Styria, one in 
Tyrol, two in Upper Austria, one in Vorarlberg. (See Table: 
Jews in Austrian Provinces.) 


Jews in Austrian Provinces 




















Province 1910 1934 
Burgenland 4,837 3,632 
Carinthia 339 269 
Lower Austria 9,287 7,716 
Salzburg 285 239 
Styria 2,708 2,195 
Tyrol 469 365 
Vienna 175,318 176,034 
Vorarlberg 126 42 
Total 193,369 190,492 
After 1918 


JEWISH RIGHTS AND POLITICAL ACTIVITY. The Treaty of 
St. Germain (1919) guaranteed the Jews *minority rights. The 
Zionists founded a Jewish National Council (Juedischer Na- 
tionalrat). On November 5 they forced Alfred Stern, a former 
city councillor and the assimilationist president of the Jewish 
community since 1903, to resign. Stern died on December 1 
at age 88. His successor became in 1920 the Generaloberstab- 
sarzt (senior medical officer of the Austrian- Hungarian army) 
Alois Pick, who remained in office until 1932. A Jewish mili- 
tia (Juedische Stadtschutzwache) was founded and protected 
Jews in the postwar unrests. 

The Zionist Robert *Stricker was elected to the first Aus- 
trian National Assembly in February 1919. In October 1920, 
due to a change of the election law, he was not reelected. Be- 
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sides his political involvement as board member and later vice 
president of the Jewish community Stricker also edited the Jue- 
dische Zeitung, the daily the Wiener Morgenzeitung, and the 
Neue Welt. Three Zionists (Jakob Ehrlich, Bruno Pollack-Par- 
nau, and Leopold Plaschkes) were also elected to the Vienna 
city parliament. Jews who had settled in Austria after the out- 
break of the war were deprived of the right to vote, and the 
reorganization of the Vienna electoral districts also adversely 
affected the Jewish voting strength. Special measures disquali- 
fying the war refugees from becoming Austrian citizens were 
introduced in 1921. In the postwar era, many Zionist youths 
intending to immigrate to Erez Israel passed through Austria. 
In 1919 therefore the first Palaestinaamt (Palestine Office) was 
founded in Vienna, directed by Emil Stein and Egon Michael 
Zweig. Among Jews, chiefly in Vienna, the Social-Democratic 
Party gained many supporters, attracting the lower-middle- 
class electorate. Some of its leaders of Jewish descent, such as 
Otto *Bauer and Julius Deutsch, were widely popular; in Jew- 
ish affairs they adhered to a policy of assimilation. Their lead- 
ing positions, however, drew antisemitic invective. The Social 
Democrats were careful to avoid the label of a Jewish party and 
the display of too many Jews in prominent positions. 

In the period 1919-1939, a number of Jewish educational 
institutions opened their doors to students. These included 
the Jewish Realgymnasium (since 1927 named Chajesgym- 
nasium), the Paedagogium (a Hebrew teachers’ seminary), 
and a seminary for religion teachers. The Jewish community 
maintained a museum - the oldest Jewish museum world- 
wide, opened in 1896 — a famous library, which was directed 
by the historian Bernhard Wachstein, and a renowned his- 
torical commission. In 1927 Chief Rabbi Chajes died; he was 
succeeded in 1932 by David Feuchtwang, who also was the 
honorary head of the Vienna Mizrachi. After Feuchtwang’s 
death in 1936 the scholar Israel Taglicht became chief rabbi. 
In addition, youth movements had many supporters. Re- 
forms were introduced in communal institutions and new 
ones were established. These included the Organisation fuer 
juedische Wanderfuersorge (“Organization for the Care of 
Jewish Migration”), established in 1930 to cope with the huge 
transitory Jewish migration, which became even greater with 
the influx of emigrants from Germany after 1933. From 1932 
until 1938 the Zionists formed the majority in the executive 
of the Vienna Jewish community. 

After the suppression of the Social Democrats in 1934, 
the Jewish situation declined, mainly through an insidious 
discrimination. Jews were quietly deprived of their means of 
existence under various pretexts while the authorities con- 
tinued to emphasize that all citizens had equal civic status. 
In schools Jewish and non Jewish pupils were segregated. 
Jews were permitted to join the Vaterlaendische Front which 
in 1934 replaced the political parties. In January 1938 it was 
proposed that Jewish youth should be organized in a sepa- 
rate subdivision of the youth division of the Front. This the 
Zionists accepted willingly, but it angered those in favor of 
assimilation. 
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Egyptian Front). The command, facing seven Egyptian bri- 
gades including some 1,000 tanks, was composed of three di- 
visional task forces commanded by Brigadier General Israel 
Tal on the northern sector of the front, Brigadier General 
Abraham Yoffe in the central sector, and Brigadier General 
Ariel Sharon in the southern sector. 

The breakthrough was achieved in the general area of 
Khan Yunis-Rafa by Tal’s forces. The brunt of the fighting was 
borne by S brigade, which exploited the breakthrough by over- 
coming very heavily defended positions at Sheikh Zuwayd and 
al-Jiradi and reaching El-Arish on the evening of June 5. The 
other main breach of the Egyptian front was effected jointly 
by the divisional task forces of Yoffe and Sharon. Yoffe's group 
moved across a trackless desert area and introduced itself in 
depth into a position north of the line Nizzanah-Abu Aweigila 
in the rear of the Egyptian defensive positions. The morning 
of June 6 found this force firmly positioned in the area of Bir 
Lahfan and straddling the Abu Aweigila-Bir Lahfan road, in 
the rear of the main Egyptian positions. Meanwhile Sharon's 
division carried out a perfectly executed night attack on the 
main Egyptian positions at Umm-Qataf covering the cross- 
roads at Abu Aweigila. An infantry brigade marched across 
the dunes and attacked the positions from the north, while 
at the same time a parachute brigade landed by helicopter in 
the gun lines of the Egyptian force concentrated at Umm-Qa- 
taf and Abu Aweigila and destroyed them. By morning an ar- 
mored brigade had passed through these positions, destroyed 
the armored elements in the area, and proceeded to break 
through in the direction of Jebel Libni. Meanwhile Israeli 
forces, following through the breakthrough at Khan Yunis, 
fanned northward and were engaged in bitter fighting with 
the Egyptian and Palestinian forces in the Gaza Strip. Fol- 
lowing the capture of Deir al-Balah, parachute and infantry 
forces, after a fierce struggle, finally captured the Ali Muntar 
Hill dominating the town of Gaza. 


Jerusalem and the Jordanian Front - the First Day 

On the morning of June 5 a message was sent by the govern- 
ment of Israel through General Odd Bull of the un Truce Su- 
pervision Organization advising King Hussein that Israel had 
no designs on Jordan and that, granted quiet on the Israel- 
Jordanian border, no harm would befall his country. On the 
same morning, however, King Hussein decided to honor his 
pact with Nasser, and his forces opened up a heavy barrage 
along the armistice lines, shelling Israeli villages and towns, 
including the outskirts of Tel Aviv, and bombing a number 
of inhabited areas sporadically. (See Map: Six-Day War: Jor- 
danian Front). 

The major brunt of the Jordanian shelling was felt in 
Jerusalem. Heavy indiscriminate shelling caused many casu- 
alties in the city. At approximately 11 a.m. the Jordanian forces 
moved against Government House in a demilitarized area on 
the Hill of Evil Counsel in Jerusalem, used as un Headquar- 
ters. Israel’s Jerusalem Brigade counterattacked and drove the 
Arab Legion out of this position. The Israeli forces maintained 
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Map 2. The Six-Day War: Jordanian front. 


the impetus of their attack, taking a number of positions, in- 
cluding the village of Str Bahir on the road to Bethlehem. In 
the meantime a reserve armored brigade broke into the Jor- 
danian positions on the north of the Jerusalem Corridor, the 
heavily fortified “radar” positions near Ma’aleh ha-Hamishah 
and positions of Sheikh ‘Abdal-‘Aziz. A further breakthrough 
was effected at Beit Iksa° These forces fanned out on the high 
ground north of the Jerusalem Corridor, taking the Jorda- 
nian positions at Biddi and Nabi Samwil, and reaching the 
main road from the north to Jerusalem at Tell al-Fal south 
of Ramallah. 

On the night of June 5-6 an infantry brigade attacked the 
*Latrun enclave, captured the village and the police post, and 
advanced into the Judean Hills eastward along the Beit Ho- 
ron road in order to join forces with the armored brigade at 
the gates of Ramallah. The Central Command, under Briga- 
dier General Uzi Narkiss, was thus committed in Jerusalem, 
developing its counterattack toward the south of the city and 
an armored brigade followed by an infantry brigade from the 
coast taking the commanding features to the north of the cor- 
ridor and moving eastward to cut the link of the Jordanian 
forces in Jerusalem with the north. 
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At this stage a reserve paratroop brigade under Colonel 
Mordekhai Gur, rushed to Central Command, was thrown 
into the battle on the night of June 5-6 without time for ad- 
equate preparation against the most heavily fortified Jorda- 
nian positions, which covered the northeast of Jerusalem 
and were manned by some two brigades. The fiercest fighting 
took place at the Police School and Ammunition Hill. The 
brigade suffered very heavy casualties before a breakthrough 
was achieved. It enabled the paratroopers to take the district 
of Sheikh Jarrah, the American Colony, and the Rockefeller 
Museum area, and to reestablish a direct link with the Israeli 
enclave of Mount Scopus, which had been isolated from Israel 
by Jordanian forces for the past 20 years. 

Meanwhile Israel’s Northern Command, under Briga- 
dier General David Elazar, attacked from the north with an 
armored brigade supported by infantry and broke into Jor- 
danian-held territory on the West Bank along two axes of 
advance in the general area of Jenin. A heavy armored battle 
took place in this area, with the Jordanians reinforcing their 
armored forces from the Jordan Valley area. An Israeli coun- 
terattack finally smashed the Jordanian opposition. Israel’s 
forces of the Northern and Central Command were, after 24 
hours of fighting, converging from the south, the east, and 
the north of the West Bank triangle in the face of very ob- 
stinate Jordanian opposition. In the meantime Israel's naval 
forces under the overall command of Rear Admiral Shlomo 
Erel were operating on the approaches to Alexandria and a 
number of frogmen, who were later taken prisoner, succeeded 
in penetrating the defenses of that port and attacking a num- 
ber of ships. 


The Second Day’s Fighting 

The second day saw the forces of Tal in the northern sector 
of the Sinai front fanning out from El-Arish, one force con- 
tinuing along the coastal road westward toward the Suez Ca- 
nal and another force, which moved southward after a tank 
battle to take the El-Arish air field, attacking the heavily for- 
tified Egyptian positions at Bir Lahfan, already outflanked by 
Yoffe’s intrusion across the desert. From this point the forces 
under Tal and Yoffe continued with a coordinated attack, Tal’s 
task force advancing westward along the central road to the 
Suez and Yoffe’s moving southward. Sharon's force continued 
to mop up in the general area of Umm-Qataf-Abu Aweigila 
and southward toward Quseima. At the same time a reserve 
infantry brigade, strengthened by armored forces and para- 
troopers, launched an attack on the city of Gaza, which was 
taken after very heavy fighting. The Gaza Strip was now in Is- 
rael’s hands. Brigadier General Moshe Goren was appointed 
military governor of the Gaza Strip. 

Meanwhile the historic battle for Jerusalem was being 
waged with all its ferocity. To the north of Jerusalem the re- 
serve armored brigade continued the battle to clear the area 
between Jerusalem and Ramallah, a vital crossroads for the 
development of operations in the West Bank of the Jordan 
Kingdom. Tell-al-Fil was captured after an armored battle. 
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Part of the brigade moved southward, taking Shua‘fat to the 
north of Jerusalem and the general area of Givat ha-Mivtar, 
which fell after a second attack was launched against it. The 
hilly ground north of the Jerusalem Corridor was now safely 
in the hands of the Israel Defense Forces, thus enabling them 
to develop their push northward. The town of Ramallah sur- 
rendered. Meanwhile the forces of the Northern Command 
maintained their pressure southward toward the center of the 
West Bank. An infantry force attacked from the west, taking 
Qalqilya and reaching al-‘Azzin. Jenin was finally taken by an 
armored force at noontime on June 6, and the armored bri- 
gade which captured the city proceeded southward, engaging 
in a major armored battle at the Qabatiyya crossroads. An ad- 
ditional Israeli armored force reached the Tabas-Nablus road 
and was engaged by Jordanian armor. At midnight the Israeli 
forces renewed their attack, taking Tibas and moving toward 
the Damiya bridge on the Jordan River, thus sealing off the 
northern part of the West Bank from possible reinforcement 
from eastern Jordan. The Israel Air Force was by now free to 
give close ground support to the forces on all fronts, which it 
proceeded to do with considerable effect. 


The Third Day - the Capture of the Old City 

June 7 was to be one of the most historic days in the history 
of Jewish arms. That morning Gur issued his orders for the 
capture of the Old City of Jerusalem, which had by now been 
completely surrounded by Israeli forces occupying all the 
heights around the historic city. The Lions’ Gate, otherwise 
known as St. Stephen's Gate, was chosen as the break-in point. 
A sharp battle took place there, the paratroopers, supported 
by a small armored force, breaking in at the gate. Despite the 
fact that Israeli forces had avoided attacking the holy places, 
the Arabs used the al-Aqsa Mosque as a sniping post and the 
entire area of the Temple Mount as an ammunition dump - 
despite pleas to the contrary from the Jordanian governor of 
Jerusalem and the Muslim religious authorities. The area was 
rapidly cleared with a minimum of damage to the holy places; 
at 10:15 A.M. the Israeli flag was raised over the Temple Mount 
and Jewry’s holiest site, the *Western (“Wailing”) Wall, was 
once again in Jewish hands. 

Meanwhile the armored forces which had taken Ramal- 
lah continued toward Jericho, while the unit advancing from 
the direction of Nablus met with those coming from Ramallah 
and fanned down toward the Jordan River. At the same time 
the Jerusalem Brigade continued southward, taking Bethle- 
hem and Hebron, which surrendered without a shot being 
fired, and also retaking the area of the Ezyon Bloc, a group 
of Jewish settlements which had fallen to the Arab Legion 
in 1948. The entire West Bank was in Israel hands. Brigadier 
General Chaim Herzog was appointed military governor of 
the West Bank. 

In the south Israeli naval forces sailing in the Gulf of 
Akaba took *Sharm el-Sheikh and opened the Straits of Tiran. 
Once again shipping was free to move through the straits to 
and from Israel. Meanwhile the race across the sands of Sinai 
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was coming to its close as the three Israel divisional task forces 
pushed forward in an attempt to seal off Egyptian armored 
forces in the center of Sinai and prevent their withdrawal to 
the Suez Canal. Tal’s forces captured the Egyptian military 
base of Bi Gifgafa and there withstood the last heavy armored 
counterattack on the part of the Egyptians. Yoffe's forces cap- 
tured Bir Hassneh and rushed for the Mitla Pass in order to 
seal it off in the face of the retreating Egyptian armored forces. 
A huge trap for Egyptian armor was now being created. The 
Egyptian defenses in the area of Quseima, Abu Aweigila, and 
Kuntilla collapsed before the advance toward Nakhl of Sha- 
ron’s forces, which proceeded systematically to destroy the 
Egyptian forces attempting to withdraw. 


The Fourth Day - Israel’s Forces Reach the Suez 

On the fourth day of fighting, Tal’s forces reached Qan- 
tara in the north and Ismailiya in the center and linked up 
along the bank of the Suez Canal, Yoffe’s forces advanced 
in a two-pronged attack toward the city of Suez and in the 
direction of the Bitter Lake, while another section of his 
forces moved south toward Res Sudar on the Gulf of Suez. 
Israeli forces fanned southward along the Gulf of Suez toward 
Abu Zenima where they linked up with parachute forces that 
had landed at Sharm el-Sheikh and were moving northward. 
Desperate Egyptian attempts to break out were broken by 
the armored forces and above all by the Israel Air Force, and 
the Mitla Pass was converted into one huge Egyptian mili- 
tary graveyard. In this area one of the largest battles in the 
history of armored warfare, with approximately 1,000 tanks 
participating, had resulted in a decisive Israeli victory. The 
Israeli flag was raised along the Suez Canal, the Straits of Tiran 
were open, and the Egyptian forces, which only four days 
before had been poised to destroy Israel, were in disarrayed 
retreat, having lost most of their air force and leaving be- 
hind vast quantities of equipment, including some 800 tanks. 
Meanwhile in the north the Syrian forces had been continu- 
ously shelling the Israel villages along the border and a num- 
ber of infantry and armored attacks against Israel villages 
were beaten off. 


The Fifth and Sixth Days - the Golan Heights Taken 

The Syrian attacks increased in intensity and covered a large 
number of Israeli towns and villages. The Israel Air Force, 
now freed from other fronts and having already destroyed the 
Syrian air force, brought the gun positions under attack. On 
Friday June 9 at noon, the Israel Defense Forces attacked the 
Syrian army on the Golan Heights. (See Map: Six-Day War: 
Syrian Front). The main break-in point was chosen in the 
northern sector of the Syrian front in the area of Tell ‘Azaziyat. 
An infantry brigade and a reserve armored brigade bore the 
brunt of the attack against heavily fortified positions sited in 
tactically advantageous places, and the infantry forces dealt 
with one position after another in close hand-to-hand fighting, 
particularly fierce fighting taking place at Tell Fakhr. Losses 
were heavy on both sides. The armored force finally broke 
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Map 3. The Six-Day War: Syrian front. 


through the first line of defense, reaching the objective with 
two tanks in operation out of an entire battalion. 

An additional armored force advanced and captured Ba- 
nias, and while the breakthrough force now advanced rapidly 
toward Mansura and Kuneitra, a force under Brigadier Gen- 
eral Elad Peled, which had previously been in operation on the 
West Bank, attacked in the area of Tawfiq; paratroopers were 
landed from helicopters in depth behind the enemy lines; an 
additional armored force moved up through Darbashiyya; and 
at 2:30 P.M. on Saturday, June 10, 24 hours after the commence- 
ment of hostilities, the town of Kuneitra was in the hands of 
the Israel Defense Forces, which were now firmly established 
on the Golan Heights. The danger of Syrian shelling had been 
removed from the Israeli villages. General Elazar’s Northern 
Command forces ceased operation, following a UN-sponsored 
cease-fire, and established themselves along the lines reached 
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by the advancing forces. The Israel Defense Forces were now 
established on the main highway leading to Damascus. 

In six days the military force of the Arabs had been de- 
stroyed, their air forces were in ruins, hundreds of tanks were 
destroyed or captured, over 15,000 casualties had been in- 
flicted on them, and almost 6,000 prisoners were in Israeli 
hands. Israel’s military losses were 777 killed, 2,586 wounded, 
and a handful of prisoners, primarily pilots, all of whom were 
subsequently exchanged in return for the thousands of Arab 
prisoners. The Egyptian and the Syrian governments accepted 
a cease-fire agreement and UN observers were posted along the 
Suez Canal front and on the Golan Heights. Sporadic shooting 
took place, particularly along the neck leading from Qantara 
northward to Port Said, but by and large a period of compara- 
tive military quiet descended on the area. Nasser announced 
his resignation in a broadcast to the Egyptian people on June 
9, but withdrew in the face of mass demonstrations calling for 
his return. In his resignation speech he made clear the part 
played by the Soviets in bringing on the war. 


After the Six-Day War 

Israel proceeded rapidly with the administration of the oc- 
cupied areas and in a very short time had gained full control 
and had reestablished all essential services for the population. 
During the fighting approximately 100,000 Arabs fled from 
the West Bank to the East Bank, and following the occupa- 
tion tens of thousands left voluntarily in order to join their 
families. The Israeli military policy was to allow the Arabs to 
govern themselves up to and including the municipal level 
as far as possible. The city of Jerusalem was reunited and the 
barriers of wire, mines, and hate fell as the people of two na- 
tions which had been divided for 19 years mingled once again, 
meeting and trading with each other. Gradually the govern- 
ments’s open-bridges policy, as enunciated by the minister 
of defense, General Moshe Dayan, evolved, Arabs from the 
West Bank moving freely to and fro across the Jordan River 
and trade developing between the occupied territories and 
the Arab world, particularly in the field of agricultural sup- 
plies. A liberal military administration ruled in the areas. The 
scene was set for some form of accommodation between the 
Arab world and Israel: King Hussein visited the capitals of 
the world, and it appeared that there was a preparedness to 
discuss some form of peace or coexistence with Israel; but all 
decisions were postponed pending the convening of the Arab 
Summit Conference at Khartoum in August 1967. 

Before this conference, however, President Podgorny of 
the Soviet Union and Marshal Zakharov, the Soviet chief of 
staff, visited Cairo and committed themselves to the resusci- 
tation of the Egyptian armed forces. President Podgorny later 
visited Damascus and made similar commitments, and a vast 
Soviet airlift began to replace almost two billion dollars’ worth 
of equipment lost to the Israelis. Against this background, and 
doubtless influenced by it, the Khartoum Conference took 
place and the Arab policy of the “three noes” - no recogni- 
tion of Israel, no negotiations with Israel, and no peace with 
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Israel —- was enunciated. Following this the prospects for a 
peaceful settlement waned in the face of Arab intransigence. 
The Palestine Liberation Organization was reorganized and 
Yahya Hammuda was named acting chairman of the Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization in place of Ahmed Shukeiri. All 
the Palestine terrorists and guerrilla organizations joined this 
new federation, apart from the Popular Front for the Libera- 
tion of Palestine, an extreme left-wing organization that en- 
gaged in terrorist activities against civilian aircraft and Israeli 
institutions abroad. 

A concentrated attempt was made to mount terrorist 
and resistance operations in the occupied areas and in Israel. 
These took two forms: indiscriminate terrorist activity, such 
as bombs in the Tel Aviv bus station, the Hebrew University 
cafeteria, or on the grounds of the American consulate in Jeru- 
salem, in which innocent civilians and passersby were killed 
and wounded; and a guerrilla war to be mounted from bases 
mainly on the east bank of the Jordan River. Gradually the 
Israeli security services developed a counteroffensive and, al- 
though terrorist activities were perpetrated from time to time, 
the situation was kept well in hand, and after three years most 
of the terrorist rings involved, both in the occupied areas and 
in Israel, had been rounded up. 

The Israel Defense Forces took special action against the 
terrorists based in Jordan and in March 1968 destroyed their 
main base in Karama, near the east bank of the Jordan, in a 
major attack. Following this attack the Palestinian guerrillas 
withdrew their main bases from the area near the border and 
adapted their training and mode of operation accordingly. 
From time to time the Israel Air Force attacked their bases and 
concentrations, but the main battles took place in the darkness 
of the nights along the Jordan River, very heavy casualties be- 
ing inflicted on the infiltrators. By mid-1969 Yasser Arafat ad- 
mitted to over 700 killed, in addition to over 3,000 guerrillas 
held as prisoners by Israel. By the introduction of improved 
operational methods and new technological devices, the Jor- 
dan River was closed off to the guerrillas, and once again the 
Israel Defense Forces scored a resounding victory. The guer- 
rillas, thwarted in their attempts to penetrate into Israel-held 
territory, devoted more and more energy to inter-Arab affairs 
and gradually became a source of considerable danger to the 
established regimes, particularly in Jordan and Lebanon. Their 
activity led to a number of serious clashes between the author- 
ities and their forces in both Jordan and Lebanon, resulting in 
an unstable political situation. 

The main military effort against Israel after the war was 
mounted by Egypt. From time to time Egyptian forces violated 
the cease-fire arrangement along the Suez Canal. In October 
1967, an Israel destroyer, the “Eilat,” was sunk while on patrol 
off the coast of Sinai by missiles fired by an Egyptian missile 
boat from the shelter of Port Said harbor. In retaliation Israel 
shelled the Egyptian oil refineries at Suez. Nasser announced a 
policy based on three phases: defensive, retaliatory, and offen- 
sive. In September-October 1968 he declared the opening of 
the retaliatory phase with heavy artillery bombardments along 
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the canal, inflicting heavy casualties on the Israeli forces. Israel 
retaliated both along the canal and by deep commando pen- 
etrations into Egypt, in the Nile Valley and along the coasts. 
At the same time Israeli forces developed the construction of 
“the Bar-Lev Line,’ a series of fortifications along the length 
of the entire canal. 

In March 1969 Nasser announced the opening of the of- 
fensive phase, declaring that the cease-fire no longer existed. 
The war of attrition that he waged against Israel escalated, and 
Israel’s casualties along the canal rose, reaching a peak of 30 
killed and over 70 wounded in July 1969. Israel’s forces under 
the command of Lieutenant General Chaim Bar-Lev went 
over to the counterattack, choosing air power as its means of 
counteracting Egyptian superiority in artillery along the ca- 
nal. Heavy air battles took place in the summer and autumn 
of 1969, when heavy casualties were inflicted on the Egyptian 
air force and control of the air was firmly established by the 
Israel Air Force. Between the end of the Six-Day War and the 
end of March 1970, 85 Egyptian planes had been shot down 
by Israel, and Egyptian losses were averaging eight planes to 
every one of Israel's. In September 1969 an armored Israeli 
force crossed the Gulf of Suez and sojourned over 20 hours 
on the Egyptian side, clearing a stretch of Egyptian military 
installations, including radar posts, some 31 mi. (50 km.) 
long. Following this action the Israel Air Force proceeded 
systematically to destroy Egypt’s radar-warning system and 
anti-aircraft defenses, including sa-2 missiles supplied by 
the Soviets. This battle continued until, in November 1969, 
Egyptian missile bases along the canal had been destroyed 
for the third time, and Israel continued to counterattack the 
Egyptian forces along the canal. In January 1970 Israeli planes 
began to attack similar missile sites and other military instal- 
lations deep in Egypt, including the Cairo area. At the same 
time commando raids designed to keep the Egyptian forces 
off balance, such as that involving the temporary occupation 
of Shadwan Island in the Red Sea, took place. Israeli planes 
continued to attack positions in Egypt and particularly along 
the canal with comparative freedom, and Israel gained the up- 
per hand in the war of attrition. 

At this stage, in March 1970, it was announced that Egypt 
had been supplied with sa-3 ground-to-air missiles manned by 
Soviet personnel. The Soviet penetration, which had been go- 
ing on for years in Egypt and in Syria and which had brought 
thousands of advisers and technicians to these two countries, 
now intensified. This policy was part of a general build-up of 
a Soviet presence in the Mediterranean that had been going 
on for a number of years and in which the Soviet fleet played 
a major part, attaining a strength of over 60 vessels, including 
two helicopter carriers, the Moskva and the Leningrad. Israel's 
defense of the cease-fire lines and of her borders continued to 
be maintained. The administration of the occupied territories 
developed, and the first moves were made by Israel toward 
solving the Arab-refugee problem. Trade from the occupied 
territories to the Arab world reached IL 70,000,000 in exports 
in 1969, and imports from the Arab world to them topped 
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IL 25,000,000. The Arab guerrilla forces had been fought to a 
standstill by Israel but had become an increasingly serious in- 
ternal factor in the Arab countries. The Arab world was racked 
by revolution and unrest. Since the Six-Day War there have 
been revolutions or attempts at revolution in the Middle East 
in Iraq, South Yemen, Somalia, Sudan, Libya, and Saudi Ara- 
bia. Arab has fought Arab on the South Yemen-Saudi border, 
in Jordan, and in Lebanon, and Arab intransigence has con- 
tinued to postpone any approach of peace. 

In June 1970 the USS. secretary of state William Rogers 
proposed that discussions be held between Israel, Egypt, and 
Jordan under the auspices of Ambassador Gunnar Jarring (as 
UN representative). On August 4 Israel accepted the Rogers 
proposal in order to achieve “an agreed and binding contrac- 
tual peace agreement.” This agreement also initated a cease-fire 
with Egypt, from August 7, for a period of three months, even 
though Israel regarded the original Security Council cease-fire 
resolution as still binding. Israel charged that Egypt with So- 
viet connivance had violated the cease-fire agreement by mov- 
ing up missile sites into the Canal zone. The cease-fire was re- 
newed by Egypt for a further period of three months on Nov. 
5, 1970, and again for one month on Feb. 5, 1971. On March 7, 
1971, President Sadat announced Egypt's refusal formally to 
extend the cease-fire but did not resume fighting. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.S. and WS. Churchill, The Six Day War 
(1967); D. Kimche and D. Bawly, The Sandstorm: The Arab-Israeli 
War of 1967 (1968); W.Z. Laqueur, The Road to Jerusalem: The Ori- 
gins of the Arab-Israeli Conflict 1967 (1968); A. Lall, The uN and the 
Middle East Crisis (1968); R. Bondy et al. (eds.), Mission Survival... 
(1968); R.J. Donovan, Israel’s Fight for Survival (1967); T. Draper, 
Israel and War Politics: Roots of the Third Arab-Israel War (1968), 
incl. bibl.; P. Young, The Israeli Campaign (1967); J. Chance, Conflict 
in the Middle East (1965); M.M. Barnet, The Time of the Burning Sun 
(1968); Associated Press, Lightning Out of Israel (1967); Life, Israel’s 
Swift Victory (1967); S.L.A. Marshall, Swift Sword (1967); S. Teveth, 
The Tanks of Tammuz (1969); The Seventh Day: Soldiers Talk About 
the Six-Day War (1970; Middle East Record 1967 (1971). ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: C. Herzog, The Arab-Israel Wars (1982); M. Oren, Six 
Days of War (2002); J. Bowen, Six Days: How the 1967 War Shaped 


the Middle East (2003). 
[Chaim Herzog] 


°SIXTUS IV (b. Francesco della Rovere; 1414-1484), pope 
from 1471 to 1484. In Italy the reign of Sixtus rv marks a high 
point of tolerance. The pope used Jewish physicians, and per- 
haps employed Jews for the collection, copying, and trans- 
lation of Hebrew works. He refused to canonize Simon of 
*Trent, allegedly a victim of Jewish ritual murder. It is clear, 
however, that the pope’s tolerance was offset, outside his own 
domains, by local hostility. A generous bull of 1479 concern- 
ing the Jews of *Avignon was questioned and subsequently 
withdrawn. In November 1478 the pope issued a bull invest- 
ing *Ferdinand and Isabella with extraordinary powers to 
appoint inquisitors in all parts of Castile. In January 1482 he 
condemned the excessive harshness with which they were car- 
rying out their task, in a letter to the king and queen. Six chief 
inquisitors were appointed, including the notorious Tomas de 
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*Torquemada (Feb. 11, 1482), and invested with discretionary 
powers (April 17, 1482). The next year, yielding to pressure 
from King Ferdinand, the pope placed Torquemada at the 
head of the *Inquisition in Castile and Aragon. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.A. Synan, Popes and Jews in the Middle 
Ages (1965), 140ff.; P. Lamberti, in: REJ, 10 (1885), 170 ff; L. Bardinet, 


ibid., 6 (1883), 9, 18f. 
[Nicholas de Lange] 


SIXTUS OF SIENA (1520-1569), Italian convert and anti- 
Jewish polemist. Sixtus was born in Siena. Shortly after his 
conversion he entered the Franciscan order and devoted 
himself to the study of the Bible. After a short while, he was 
charged with heresy and sentenced to die at the stake. Pope 
Pius *v saved him and transferred him to the Dominican or- 
der. In the Papal States Sixtus and another convert, Filippo 
Moro, preached the conversion of the Jews and incited the 
rabble against them. In 1559 he was instrumental in the burn- 
ing of the Talmud in Cremona. On the other hand, he saved 
the Zohar from destruction, in the hope that mysticism and 
Kabbalah would turn the Jews to Christianity. His most im- 
portant work was Bibliotheca Sancta ex praecipuis Catholicae 
Ecclesiae auctoribus collecta (Venice, 1566), an introduction to 
the Bible which includes an alphabetical list of Jewish com- 
mentators. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bollettino senese di storia patria, 14 (1907), 
174-83; F. Secret, Les Kabbalistes Chrétiens de La Renaissance (1964), 


index; Roth, Italy, 302, 303f. 
[Menachem E. Artom] 


STYYUM (Heb. 01°0; “conclusion”), designation for celebra- 
tions held on certain occasions. 

(1) Siyyum *Sefer Torah is a consecration ceremony held 
at the conclusion of the writing of a new Torah Scroll. The 
last, and sometimes the first, verses of the Torah are written 
by members of the congregation (each congregant filling in 
one letter); the scroll is then solemnly sanctified with special 
prayers and songs. The celebration is based on R. *Eliezer’s 
interpretation of 1 Kings 3:15 (Song R. 1:1 no. 9). 

(2) Siyyum Massekhet or Siyyum ha-Shas is the celebra- 
tion held at the conclusion of the study of a Talmud tractate 
or of the whole Talmud. On this occasion the members of 
the study group recite special formulas of appreciation called 
1775 (hadran), in which they give thanks for having had the 
privilege of studying Torah; they petition for the opportu- 
nity to be able “to return again” to the study of this tractate. 
The hadran is chosen from rabbinic sources in the Talmud 
(Ber. 16b-17b) and is usually printed at the end of each trac- 
tate. On the occasion, a festive banquet is held (see *Se’udah) 
at which the lecturer delivers a discourse on his novellae to 
the Talmud tractate that has just been completed (also com- 
monly known as hadran). The custom of the festive banquet 
dates back to talmudic times (Shab. 118b-119a), and it is a 
mitzvah to participate. Study groups often plan, if possible, 
to complete a Talmud tractate on the day before Passover to 
allow the firstborn male to dispense with fasting on this day; 
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partaking of the siyyum meal overrides the fast. (See *Fast- 
ing and Fast Days.) 

(3) In North African Jewish communities, especially in 
Algeria, a siyyum, called Hag Siyyum or Se'udat Yitro u-Moshe, 
was yearly celebrated on the Thursday before the Sabbath on 
which the Torah portion Yitro (Ex. 18-20) was read in the 
synagogue. At the celebration (based on Ex. 18:12) the *Ten 
Commandments were solemnly read to the congregation and 
a festive banquet held at which chicken was served. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenstein, Dinim, 288-9. 


SKALAT (Pol. Skalat), town in *Tarnopol district, Ukraine. 
Formerly within Poland, Skalat passed to Austria in 1772, re- 
verting to Poland between the two world wars. There was a 
Jewish settlement in the town during the 16" century, and 
686 Jews lived there in 1765. The Jewish population increased 
during the 19‘ century and numbered 3,256 (55% of the to- 
tal) in 1890 and 2,791 (49%) in 1900. During the 19* century 
Hasidism had considerable influence in the community, but 
the Jews in Skalat had to contribute toward the maintenance 
of the German school, headed by Joseph *Perl, in Tarnopol. As 
a result of Skalat’s proximity to the Russian border, economic 
life came to a standstill following World War 1 and many Jews 
were compelled to leave. In 1921 there were 2,919 Jews (49.1%) 
living in the town. Between the two world wars they engaged 
in commerce, retail trade, and crafts. The influence of the na- 
tional movement and Zionism increased. 


[Shimshon Leib Kirshenboim] 


Holocaust Period 

By 1939 there were 4,800 Jews in Skalat. When the town passed 
to Soviet rule (1939-41), all independent political activity was 
suppressed, and as private enterprise was stifled, Jews sought 
employment in government service and cooperatives. When 
the Soviet-German war broke out on June 22, 1941, about 200 
Jews in Skalat fled with the retreating Soviet army. The town 
fell to the Germans on July 5, and that day 20 Jews were mur- 
dered by German troops. On July 6 Ukrainian nationalists 
killed 560 Jews. A Judenrat was set up, headed by Meir Nierler. 
He was accused of collaboration with the Germans in round- 
ing up Jews for deportation. In the autumn of 1941, 200 young 
Jews were sent to a slave labor camp in Velikiye Borki. A group 
of Jewish women were sent for forced labor to Jagielnica. Early 
in 1942, 600 sick and elderly persons were rounded up and 
assembled in the synagogue, and from there taken to *Belzec 
death camp. In an Aktion on Oct. 21, 1942, 3,000 victims were 
sent to Belzec, while 153 Jews were shot in Skalat itself. On No- 
vember 9, in a second raid, 1,100 were rounded up and sent 
to the death camp. On April 7, 1943, about 750 persons were 
murdered and buried in mass graves near the town. Follow- 
ing this Aktion a resistance group was organized, headed by 
Michael Glanz. The young members collected arms, but the 
Germans, aware of the existence of the group, advanced the 
date of the next Aktion, for which the group was still unpre- 
pared. In this Aktion, carried out on May 9, 1943, 660 persons 
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were killed. The city was then declared Judenrein. Only 400 
Jews survived in the local labor camp. A resistance group was 
formed in the camp as well, and when the partisan units un- 
der General Kowpak began operating in the vicinity, 30 Jews 
escaped and joined their ranks. All but seven fell in fighting 
against the Germans. On July 28, 1943, the last of the Jews in 
the Skalat camp were murdered. About 300 Jews had found 
temporary refuge in the forests in the vicinity, but they were 
attacked by the Ukrainian bands led by Bandera, and only 
200 survived the war. 

There are three monuments to the Jewish community of 
Skalat: the Holocaust memorial to the memory of what was 
done to the Jews of the town; The cemetery memorial for the 
community that lived before the Holocaust; and the Skalat 
Holocaust memorial in the Holon cemetery, erected by the 
surviving families of the people of Skalat. 

[Aharon Weiss] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Halpern, Pinkas, index; B. Wasiutynski, 
Ludnosé Zdowska w Polsce w wiekach x1x i XX (1930), 121, 130, 1473 
M. Balaban, Dzieje Zydt w Galicyi i w Rzeczypospolitej Krakowskiej, 
1772-1868 (1914), index; A. Weissbrod, Es Shtarbt a Shtetl: Megiles 
Skalat (1948). 


°SKARGA, PIOTR (Piotr Powecki; 1536-1612), Polish Jesuit 
preacher and antisemite. Skarga was one of the leaders of the 
Uniate Church in Brest (*Brest-Litovsk), which recognized 
papal authority. He supported the candidacy of King Sigis- 
mund 111 Vasa (1587-1632) for the Polish throne and upon the 
latter’s selection was appointed preacher in his court, a posi- 
tion which gave him great political influence. His opposition 
to any form of accommodation or compromise with Protes- 
tants was a factor in the abolition of laws of religious toler- 
ance in 1606. His hatred of Jews found expression in his works 
Zywoty swietych (“Lives of the Saints,” 1579) and Kazania na 
niedziele i Swieta (“Sermons for Sundays and Festivals,” 1597). 
Both books attempted to prove that Jews made sacramental 
use of Christian blood. Skarga’s venom and his closeness to the 
king were responsible for outbreaks against the Jews of Cracow 
more than once in the 1690s and encouraged the authorities to 
conduct *blood libel and *Host desecration trials. His hatred 
of Jews was particularly apparent in the plan of the Jesuits of 
Lemberg to seize the *Nachmanovich family synagogue and 
in litigations on this matter conducted in the presence of the 
king during the years 1603-08. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Balaban, Zydzi lwowsey na przelomie xvi 
ixvu wieku (1906), index; idem, Historja Zydéw w Krakowie i na Ka- 


zimierzu, 1 (1931), 165-86. 
[Arthur Cygielman] 


SKARZYSKO-KAMIENNA (until 1928 Kamienna), town in 
Kielce province, E. central Poland. A mine workers’ quarter in 
the 19" century, the locality received municipal rights in 1923. 
Jews settled in Kamienna in the 1890s with the development 
of industrial enterprises for steel production and tanning. A 
Jewish community was organized on the eve of World War 1. 
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In 1921 1,590 Jews constituted 20% of the total population. In 
addition to shopkeeping, they engaged in hide processing, 
shoemaking, mechanics, and dyeing. 


Holocaust Period 
Before World War 11, 2,200 Jews lived in Skarzysko-Kami- 
enna. The German army entered on Sept. 7, 1939, and imme- 
diately initiated anti-Jewish terror. On May 5, 1941, the ghetto 
was established. In October 1942 an Aktion took place in which 
the town’s entire Jewish population was deported to the *Tre- 
blinka death camp and exterminated. After the liquidation of 
the ghetto a massive Julag (Judenlager), a slave labor camp, was 
set up in the town. In January 1944 the camp officially became 
a concentration camp. It existed until August 1944, when all its 
inmates were deported to other concentration camps, mainly 
*Buchenwald in Germany and the *Czestochowa- “HAsAG” 
camp in western Poland. Altogether, about 15,000 Jewish pris- 
oners passed through this camp, but over 10,000 of them per- 
ished there. Many prisoners died of hunger and disease due 
to the subhuman conditions prevailing in the camp. Others 
were murdered by the ss men on the camp’s staff. A resistance 
organization active in the camp smuggled out a small number 
of prisoners for guerrilla activities, but preparations for a gen- 
eral armed revolt failed. After the war the Jewish community 
in Skarzysko-Kamienna was not reconstituted. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Wasiutynski, Ludnos¢ zydowska w Polsce 
w wiekach X1x i XX (1930), 32; BZIH, no. 15-16 (1955). 

[Stefan Krakowski] 


SKEPTICS AND SKEPTICISM. Skepticism in philoso- 
phy refers to the principle that all knowledge, whether sen- 
sory or conceptual, is subject to the limitations of the human 
mind and, thus, unreliable. No certain or absolute knowledge 
can be attained by man. This position was advanced by such 
Greek schools as the Sophists and the Pyrrhonists. They did 
not, however, consider revelation. In religious philosophy 
some thinkers, while accepting the skeptical view concerning 
knowledge acquired by natural means, have held that certain 
knowledge can be attained through the supernatural act of 
revelation. But others, while denying the skeptics’ claim about 
natural knowledge, have found the claim of certain supernat- 
ural knowledge open to unresolvable doubt, requiring either 
rejection or suspension of judgment regarding its validity. 
Although medieval Jewish thinkers offered varied inter- 
pretations of Judaism, none subscribed to extreme skepticism 
about man’s ability to acquire certain knowledge naturally, 
though the historical forms of this skepticism were known to 
them (cf. Saadiah Gaon, Emunot ve-Deot, ch. 4). All affirmed 
the existence of positive knowledge upon which the truths of 
Judaism, however understood, could be based. Joseph *Albo 
epitomized this viewpoint in his specific rejection of philo- 
sophic skepticism. Moreover, unlike such medieval Christian 
mystics as Peter Damian (1007-1072) and Bernard of Clair- 
vaux (1091-1153), who minimized the possibilities of natural 
against supernatural knowledge, most Jewish philosophers 
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were confident of the validity of human sensation and thought. 
This confidence generally exceeded even that of such Chris- 
tian scholastics as Thomas Aquinas, who affirmed natural 
knowledge but still denied man’s capacity to apprehend fully 
theological truth. *Saadiah Gaon expressed the general Jew- 
ish viewpoint in his discussion of the sources of knowledge in 
Emunot ve-Deot (Introduction: 5). Of the four sources Saadiah 
enumerates, three are natural: sense perception, self-evident 
rational knowledge, and inference based on logical necessity; 
the fourth is reliable tradition. Saadiah further asserts that 
the theological truths of natural knowledge and revelation 
are fundamentally the same. 

*Judah Halevi and Hasdai *Crescas came closest among 
Jewish thinkers to skepticism about naturally acquired knowl- 
edge. But natural knowledge to medievals consisted of neopla- 
tonic Aristotelian metaphysics and physics, and Judah Halevi 
and Crescas denied the adequacy of these theories as ultimate 
theological truths. However, in their refutations of neoplatonic 
Aristotelianism, Judah Halevi and Crescas relied on reason 
and assumed the validity of empirical knowledge. 

The question whether any medieval Jewish thinkers were 
skeptical of revelations as a source of knowledge cannot be un- 
equivocally determined. This issue arises particularly in the 
thought of *Maimonides and *Levi b. Gershom. Maimonides 
specifically rejected the opinion that non-Mosaic prophecy 
arose supernaturally, but his view of Mosaic prophecy was 
deliberately obscure. From a number of veiled remarks, Mai- 
monides’ view appears to be that Moses’ prophecy arose nat- 
urally as well. Levi b. Gershom’s position seems, in the main, 
similar to that of Maimonides. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Guttmann, Philosophies, 67, 122, 226; Husik, 
Philosophy, 152-3, 389; A.J. Reines, in: HUCA, 40-41 (1969-70), 
325-61; H.A. Wolfson, in: Hebrew Union College Jubilee Volume (1925), 
263-315; idem, in: HTR, 28 (1935), 69-133; S. Horowitz, in: Judaica, 
Festschrift zu Hermann Cohens 70. Geburtstag (1912), 235-52. 

[Alvin J. Reines] 


SKIDEL, town in Grodno oblast, Belarus; in Poland-Lithu- 
ania until 1785, and from 1807 incorporated into Russia. Jews 
settled in Skidel in the mid-18" century and later became the 
majority in the town. In 1765 there were 463 Jews in Skidel 
and nearby settlements. The number had grown to 1,080 in 
1847; 2,222 (80% of the total population) in 1897; 2,231 (76.7%) 
in 1921; and about 2,800 (c. 80%) in 1931. Jews earned their 
livelihood by trading in grain and timber, in the retail trade, 
crafts, and tanning, especially from the end of the 19*t cen- 
tury. Jewish craft guilds were established in Skidel as early as 
the beginning of the 19** century and political and trade 
unions (Bund, Povalei Zion, etc.) at the beginning of the 20". 
A Zionist movement was established in 1898. In the fighting 
in the area during the retreat of the Russian armies, much 
Jewish property was destroyed. At the end of World War 1, 
when the Germans left in fall 1918, a town council and com- 
mittee of organized Jewish workers functioned independently 
for a time. 
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During the interwar period, under Polish rule, all the 
Jewish parties were active in Skidel. In the municipal elections 
of 1927, eight Jewish representatives gained seats, two-thirds 
of the municipal council. A Jew was elected mayor. Jewish in- 
stitutions included schools of *Tarbut and of the Central Yid- 
dish School organization (cysHO). The community came to 
an end in the Holocaust. 

After World War 11 Skidel became a part of Russia again, 
and all traces of its past as a Jewish shtetl rapidly disappeared. 
The town center, which had featured yeshivas, synagogues, fac- 
tories, hospitals, and homes, was never rebuilt. The remain- 
ing townspeople dismantled the Jewish cemetery and used the 
stones to build their homes. Skidel became the region’s “Red 
City,’ or regional Communist Party headquarters. In the early 
2000s, it had a train station, a rebuilt Catholic Church, a sugar 
refinery, a poultry factory, and an agricultural commune. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Wischnitzer, in: Lite, 1 (1951), 975; H. 
Lapin, in: Grodner Opklangen, 5-6 (1951), 56. 

[Dov Rubin / Ruth Beloff (274 Ed)] 


SKIERNIEWICE, town in Lodz province, central Poland. 
Jews settled there at the end of the 18" century. M. Balaban 
mistakenly attributed a charge of *Host desecration in 1562 as 
occurring in Skierniewice (in his Historja Zydéw w Krakowie 
i na Kazimierzu, 1 (1931), 156). There were 73 Jews residing 
in Skierniewice (7% of the total population) in 1808, and 216 
(11%) in 1827. At first, up to about 1850, the Jews there buried 
their dead in the Jewish cemetery at *Lowicz. Between 1827 
and 1863 most of the Jews were allowed to reside only within 
the limits of a special quarter. An organized community was 
established in 1850, and some years later a large synagogue 
was erected (in 1970 the building was in use as a municipal 
club). Jews engaged in small trade and crafts, such as weaving, 
shoemaking, and tailoring, in transportation, horse dealing, 
and services to the local Russian army garrisons. In the second 
half of the 19 century the influence of *Hasidism, mainly of 
Gur (see *Gora Kalwaria) and *Aleksandrow, grew among the 
Jews of Skierniewice. In 1886 the admor of *Worky (Warka), 
Simon Kalish, moved his “court” to Skierniewice. At the end 
of the 19" century the rabbi of the town was Meir Jehiel ha- 
Levi *Holzstock, later admor of *Ostrowiec. The Jewish popu- 
lation numbered 766 (29% of the total) in 1857; 2,898 (36%) in 
1897; and 4,333 (33%) in 1921. At the beginning of World War 1, 
in 1914, most of the Jews were expelled from Skierniewice by 
the retreating Russian army, and the refugees did not begin 
to return to their homes until 1916. After the end of the war 
branches of the Zionist parties, the *Bund, and *Agudat Israel 
were organized in the town. 

[Arthur Cygielman] 
Holocaust Period 
On the outbreak of World War 11 there were about 4,300 
Jews in Skierniewice. The German army entered the town on 
Sept. 8, 1939, and persecution of the Jewish population began. 
In 1940 over 2,000 Jews from Lodz and the towns in its vicin- 
ity were forced to settle in Skierniewice, whose Jewish popu- 
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lation grew to about 6,500. In December 1940 a ghetto was 
established, but after two months all the Jews were ordered 
to leave and settle in the *Warsaw ghetto. By the beginning of 
April 1941 there were no Jews left in Skierniewice. They shared 


the fate of Warsaw Jewry. 
[Stefan Krakowski] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Mojecki, Zydowskie okrucienstwa i zabo- 
bony (1598), 18; B. Wasiutynski, Ludnos¢ zydowska w Polsce wiekach 
XIX i XX (1930), 9, 21; I. Schiper, Dzieje handlu zydowskiego na zie- 
miach polskich (1937), index; I. Perlov (ed.), Sefer Skierniewice (Yid. 
1955). 


SKINK (Heb. 0797, homet), a reptile of the family Scincidae, 
of which six genera are found in Israel. These differ greatly in 
their bodily structure, some lacking legs entirely and resem- 
bling snakes, while others have atrophied feet or resemble the 
lizard. The homet is included among the reptiles that are for- 
bidden as food and render unclean men and articles which 
come into contact with their carcasses (Lev. 11:30). The identi- 
fication of the homet with the skink is based on the rendering 
of the Targum as well as on its description in rabbinical litera- 
ture. Some commentators identify the homet with the snail, 
but it is highly improbable. The homet is enumerated among 
other species of reptile, and in addition it is difficult to accept 
that the stringent laws of ritual uncleanness would apply to 
snails, which abound in Israel, and some of which are so small 
that it is difficult to avoid contact with them. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lewysohn, Zool, 279f., nr. 362; I. Aharoni, 
Zikhronot Zoolog Ivri, 2 (1946), 233, 244; J. Feliks, Animal World of the 
Bible (1962), 98. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Feliks, Ha-Tzome'ah, 233. 


[Jehuda Feliks] 


SKIRBALL CULTURAL CENTER. The Skirball Cultural 
Center was established in Los Angeles in 1996 to promote 
Jewish heritage and American democratic ideals. Originally 
conceived in the 1980s as an offshoot of the Reform move- 
ment’s Hebrew Union College - Jewish Institute of Religion, 
the center was founded by Rabbi Uri D. Herscher (1941- ), 
then the College-Institute’s executive vice president and dean 
of faculty, who was elected president and chief executive of 
the center upon its separate incorporation in 1995. Named for 
one of its early donors, noted philanthropist Jack H. Skirball, 
the center was designed by Israeli-Canadian architect Moshe 
Safdie. The campus includes a museum, a performing arts 
center, conference halls, classrooms, libraries, courtyards, gar- 
dens, and a café. In its first decade, the center attracted nearly 
five million visitors, becoming one of the world’s major Jew- 
ish cultural institutions. 

When Herscher transferred his administrative office to 
the Los Angeles branch of the College-Institute in 1979, the 
city was emerging as the second largest Jewish community in 
the United States and third largest in the world. Yet surveys 
showed that only one in five Jews belonged to a synagogue or 
any Jewish organization. The trend toward assimilation was so 
pervasive that rates of Jewish observance were barely higher 
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among affiliated Jews than among the unaffiliated. Herscher 
immediately sought to raise the profile of the College-Institute. 
In 1981, he persuaded its board of governors “to explore the 
concept of establishing a cultural center to celebrate American 
Jewish life.” The celebratory aspect of the project was crucial 
to Herscher’s concept: American Jewry, the most populous, 
powerful, and prosperous of all Diaspora communities, had 
yet to appreciate its own accomplishments and promise; nor 
had it fully acknowledged its debt of gratitude to the nation 
whose hospitality and goodwill knew no precedent in Jewish 
history. While insisting that remembrance of the Holocaust 
and solidarity with the State of Israel were essential — Her- 
scher himself was born in Tel Aviv, to parents whose families 
were decimated by the Nazis — he argued that Jewish life in 
America, if it were to survive, required its own foundation: 
a renewed acquaintance with ancestral Jewish values and an 
inclusive vision of American society. He came to envisage the 
center as a new institutional paradigm distinct from the syn- 
agogue or the Jewish community center: a “tent” where Jews 
and non-Jews alike would be welcome. In Los Angeles, “the 
Ellis Island of the twenty-first century,’ he saw the ideal home 
for such a venture. Inspired by his own formative experience 
as a 13-year-old immigrant, when the United States accepted 
him and his family with open arms, he conceived of the cen- 
ter as a way to “return that embrace.” 

Herscher’s project found an early champion in Jack Skir- 
ball, a Reform rabbi whose later success as a film producer and 
real estate investor earned him a considerable fortune. A gen- 
erous contributor to Hebrew Union College, Skirball under- 
wrote the relocation of its museum collection from Cincinnati 
to Los Angeles in 1972. Skirball believed that the museum’s Ju- 
daica artifacts could function as “storytellers,” visual objects 
that could engage an audience less attuned to purely textual 
learning. Herscher’s vision of a cultural center and Skirball’s 
hopes for the museum coalesced in the notion of a core ex- 
hibition in which the artifacts would tell the story of the Jews 
from their biblical origins to their integration into present- 
day American life. The center would also present an array of 
cultural programs: changing exhibitions, concerts, lectures, 
theater, dance, literary readings, symposia, film, and educa- 
tional activities for adults and children. This multivalent ap- 
proach, Herscher and Skirball believed, would have the best 
hope of attracting those who had abandoned existing Jewish 
institutions. 

Skirball was also instrumental in opening doors to the 
wider community, introducing Herscher to corporation ex- 
ecutive Franklin D. Murphy, a former chancellor of ucLA. 
Murphy viewed the prospect of a Jewish cultural center as a 
salutary expression of American democracy: a “stitch in the 
fabric” of pluralism, strengthening society as a whole. With 
Murphy’s endorsement, Herscher succeeded in garnering 
major pledges from the Ahmanson, Kress, and Times Mir- 
ror Foundations, the Getty Trust, and others. Remarkably for 
an avowedly Jewish project, nearly one-third of the center’s 
capital funds derived from non-Jewish sources. Another key 
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source of support was Robert D. Haas, then president of the 
Levi Strauss corporation and a personal friend of Herscher’s 
from their college days at uc Berkeley. The Levi Strauss family 
and its many branches were renowned for their philanthropy 
in San Francisco, where Jewish and American civic virtue had 
long been seen as fully compatible. With Haas leading the way, 
San Francisco Jewry’s leading families responded generously 
to Herscher’s appeals for support. 

Although the College-Institute’s board of governors fi- 
nally approved the project, it was on the daunting condition 
that Herscher raise the funds independently. Through singu- 
lar gifts of persuasion and unremitting efforts over 15 years, he 
succeeded. A 15-acre site, adjoining a major freeway and link- 
ing the two centers of Jewish population in West Los Angeles 
and the San Fernando Valley, was acquired in 1983, and Safdie 
was engaged as architect the following year. Morris Bergreen, a 
prominent New York attorney, carried forward the leadership 
of Jack Skirball, who died in 1985, succeeding him as chairman 
of the Skirball Foundation. Construction began in 1990, and 
the center opened six years later. Its board of trustees, consist- 
ing of both Jews and non-Jews, was chaired by renowned Los 
Angeles attorney Howard I. Friedman, a former international 
president of the American Jewish Committee. It also included 
Bergreen and Audrey Skirball-Kenis, Skirball’s widow. 

The core exhibition, titled “Visions and Values: Jewish 
Life from Antiquity to America,” incorporated the museum's 
artifacts, artworks, documents, photographs, and sound re- 
cordings in a sequence of gallery displays and multimedia 
installations. Predicated on the concept of a journey through 
history, the exhibition described how Jews adapted to differ- 
ent civilizations, periodically reimagining themselves while 
retaining their age-old ethics and beliefs. Special emphasis was 
laid on the consonance of those ethics and beliefs with Ameri- 
can democratic principles: Hanukkah and Passover were as- 
sociated with constitutional commitments to religious liberty 
and political freedom; Purim with the assertion of minority 
rights; Sukkot with Thanksgiving; the Hebrew prophets with 
the founding fathers; the decalogue with the Declaration of 
Independence. The emblem of the exhibition was a Hanuk- 
kah lamp, each of its branches surmounted by a miniature 
Statue of Liberty. 

In its array of public programs, the center sought the 
same alloy of visions and values, reflected by the institutional 
collaborations that produced two of its changing exhibitions: 
“Freud: Conflict and Culture” (2000), organized in conjunc- 
tion with the Library of Congress and the Getty Trust; and 
“Einstein” (2004-05), presented jointly by the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, the Hebrew University, and the Skir- 
ball Cultural Center. Complementing its schedule of exhibi- 
tions, the center presented a diverse range of performing arts, 
lifelong learning classes, and an active program of outreach 
education to local youth. Designed to acknowledge and en- 
gage the multiplicity of cultures represented in Los Angeles, 
the program grew to accommodate some 50,000 students an- 
nually, the vast majority from the public school system. 
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In the early decades of the 20 century, Horace Kallen 
suggested that Jewish culture, properly appreciated, consti- 
tuted a crucial aspect of America’s national history and charac- 
ter, with unique potential to revitalize the nation’s democratic 
possibility. His contemporary Mordecai Kaplan argued that 
in the open society of the United States, the humane values of 
Jewish civilization were more likely to prevail than the narrow 
credal and theological claims of past generations. Nearly a cen- 
tury later, the Skirball Cultural Center effectively revived, or 
perhaps recast, these hopes for an American-Jewish synthesis. 
Under Herscher’s leadership, the center’s facilities, programs, 
and endowment grew rapidly. It broadened its vision as well: 
in 2000 its mission statement was expanded to address “peo- 
ple of every ethnic and cultural identity.” Citing the example 
of Jonah at Nineveh, Herscher contended that the prophetic 
ideals of Judaism applied both within and beyond the Jewish 
community. The center's ultimate goal, he said, was “to take 
the walls down completely.” 

[Robert Kirschner (24 ed.)] 


SKLARE, MARSHALL (1921-1992), U.S. sociologist. Born 
in Chicago, Sklare received his M.A. from the University 
of Chicago (1948) and his Ph.D. from Columbia University 
(1953). Sklare was a study director in the Division of Scien- 
tific Research of the American Jewish Committee (1953-66), 
and from 1966 until 1970 he was professor of sociology at Ye- 
shiva University. 

Sklare directed numerous research projects under the 
auspices of the American Jewish Committee, chiefly using the 
techniques of survey research. From 1970 to 1990 he was pro- 
fessor of sociology at Brandeis University, where he founded 
the Cohen Center for Modern Jewish Studies, the first re- 
search center devoted to social scientific study of contempo- 
rary American Jewry. Sklare also served as president of the As- 
sociation for the Social Scientific Study of Jewry (1973-75). In 
his memory, the association established the annual Marshall 
Sklare Award for outstanding scholarship in that field. 

Sklare was a leading expert in the field of sociology of 
US. Jewry; his work is widely quoted, especially Conservative 
Judaism: An American Religious Movement (1955) and an ed- 
ited volume, The Jews: Social Patterns of an American Group 
(1958). Riverton Study: How Jews Look at Themselves and Their 
Neighbors (1957, with M. Vosk) analyzes Jewish attitudes in a 
community setting; Jewish Identity on the Suburban Frontier: 
A Study of Group Survival in the Open Society (1967) is a study 
of the attitudes of suburban Jews toward themselves. He also 
wrote America’s Jews (1971). Observing America’s Jews (1993) 
is a collection of previously published essays, mostly from the 
19708. He edited The Jew in American Society (1974); The Jew- 
ish Community in America (1974); Understanding American 
Jewry (1982); and American Jews: A Reader (1996). 


[Werner J. Cahnman / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


SKLAREW, MYRA (1934- ), U.S. poet, essayist, short fic- 
tion writer, and educator. A Maryland native, Sklarew was a 
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The Christlich-Soziale Partei (*Christian Social Party), 
which formed the majority of the governments in Austria, 
under Ignaz Seipel, Engelbert *Dollfuss, and Kurt von Schus- 
chnigg, was not racist antisemitic; the dependence of Austria 
on the League of Nations and the Western powers, and the 
growing menace of National Socialism, made the government 
play down antisemitism and seek Jewish support. 

Federal Chancellor Schuschnigg sent Desider *Fried- 
mann, the president of the Vienna community from 1932 until 
1938, on a mission abroad to mobilize support for the Austrian 
currency. There was a wide discrepancy between the attitude 
of the government and of the Austrian public toward the Jews. 
When, for instance, Schuschnigg congratulated Sigmund 
*Freud on his birthday in 1936, the letter was not published 
in the press. On the other hand, the official policy to empha- 
size everything specifically Austrian enhanced the reputation 
of writers and intellectuals of Jewish origin living there. Out- 
standing were the writers Franz *Werfel, Stefan *Zweig, Arthur 
Schnitzler, Richard Beer-Hofmann, Felix *Salten, Hermann 
Broch, Peter *Altenberg, and Alfred *Polgar, the musicians 
Bruno *Walter and Arnold *Schoenberg, and the theatrical 
producer Max *Reinhardt. 

In 1932 the Austrian association of Jewish frontline fight- 
ers (Bund Juedischer Frontsoldaten Osterreichs) was founded. 
It was headed by Major-General Emil von *Sommer and later 
by Captain Sigmund Edler von Friedmann and had about 
20,000 members. Efforts to combat antisemitism, includ- 
ing reminders of the part played by Jewish soldiers in World 
War 1, could do nothing to counter the violent hatred against 
the Jews ingrained in wide sectors of the Austrian population. 
Many Jews, outstanding among them Emil von Sommer - who 
founded in 1934 the monarchist association of Jewish frontline 
fighters (Legitimistische Jiidische Frontkampfer) - yearning 
for Hapsburg rule, became monarchists. 


[Nathan Michael Gelber and Meir Lamed / Evelyn Adunka (2™ ed.)] 


The Holocaust 

1938-1939. The liquidation of Austrian Jewry began with the 
Anschluss (annexation) to Germany on March 13, 1938. Ac- 
cording to the Israelitische Kultusgemeinde, the Jewish com- 
munity of Vienna, there were at the time 181,778 Jews in Aus- 
tria, of whom 91.3% (165,946) were living in Vienna. According 
to Himmler’s statistics, however, the number of Austrian Jews 
persecuted under the *Nuremberg Laws reached 220,000; in 
addition, tens of thousands of persons of Jewish descent were 
affected by the racial laws. The new Nazi regime immediately 
introduced decrees and perpetrated acts of violence of an 
even greater scope and cruelty than those then practiced in 
the Reich itself. The Jews were denied basic civil rights, and 
they and their property were at the mercy of organized and 
semi-organized Nazi gangs. The activities of Jewish organiza- 
tions and congregations were forbidden. Many Jewish lead- 
ers were imprisoned, and several were murdered in *Dachau 
concentration camp. A fine of 800,000 schillings ($30,800) 
was levied on the Jewish communities. At the same time, the 
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first pogroms took place in Vienna and in the provinces, and 
synagogues, including the Great Synagogue of Vienna, were 
desecrated and occupied by the German Army. The main vic- 
tims of systematic terrorization were the Austrian Jewish intel- 
ligentsia and property owners. The former were immediately 
banned from any public activity, from educational and scien- 
tific institutions and from the arts. Many of them - including 
Sigmund Freud, Stefan Zweig, and Hermann *Broch - were 
among the first Austrian Jewish refugees. Freud left for Lon- 
don by plane but before he left he gathered his disciples, pi- 
oneers of psychoanalysis, and invoked the memory of Rabban 
*Johanan ben Zakkai, who after the destruction of the Temple 
in Jerusalem made the Torah portable. The biggest property 
owners were arrested by the Gestapo and forced to turn over 
their property, most especially their artworks. Some of those 
who refused were murdered and many others were sent to 
Dachau, where they were either killed or committed suicide. 
In addition, street attacks and brutal persecution became daily 
occurrences in the lives of Austrian Jews of all social classes. 
The dramatic change in circumstances led to great despair 
among Austrian Jews. In March alone, 311 cases of suicide were 
registered in the Viennese community, and in April, 267. Dur- 
ing these two months, at least 4,700 Jews escaped from Aus- 
tria. Systematic deportation of Jews and the confiscation of 
their property began in several Austrian provinces. The an- 
cient Jewish communities of *Burgenland were deported over 
the Czech border. A group of 51, which was returned to Aus- 
tria, was sent up and down the Danube for four months and 
denied entry to all the countries bordering on the river. As a 
result of the persecutions, a stream of Jews from the provinces, 
most of them destitute, began to flow to Vienna. In May 1938 
the Viennese Jewish community renewed its activities and 
several of its leaders were released from prison in order to help 
organize mass emigration which the Nazi authorities encour- 
aged. The Zionist Palestine Office in Vienna was permitted to 
organize both legal and “illegal” immigration to Palestine. In 
the same month, the Nuremberg Laws were officially enforced 
in Austria. In August 1938, under *Eichmann’s aegis, the 
“Zentralstelle fuer juedische Auswanderung” was established 
in Vienna, headquartered in a confiscated Rothschild palace. 
This organization was to be responsible for the “solution of 
the Jewish problem” in Austria. Its “efficient” methods of per- 
secution and deportation were later copied in Germany and 
in several of the German-occupied countries. A special body, 
the Vermoegensverkehrsstelle, was responsible for the trans- 
fer of Jewish property to non-Jews. With the help of the major 
Jewish welfare organizations in the world, the community and 
the Palestine Office were able to assist in the emigration of 
thousands of Jews. The importance of this aid grew with the 
straitened circumstances of Austrian Jewry; as against 25% of 
the emigrants who needed financial assistance in May and July 
1938, 70% needed assistance in July and August 1939. Between 
July and September 1938 emigration reached a monthly aver- 
age of 8,600. Hundreds of training courses were organized to 
prepare emigrants for new occupations in the countries of im- 
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professor of literature at American University, where she also 
co-directed its MFA in Creative Writing. Her published writ- 
ing focuses on Jewish themes, including her maternal grand- 
mother’s family’s experiences in small villages in Lithuania, the 
Holocaust, and the relationship between the neuroscience of 
memory and Holocaust testimony. She is the recipient of nu- 
merous awards for poetry and fiction and was the president of 
the artist community Yaddo. Her work has been recorded for 
the Library of Congress’s Contemporary Poets’ Archive. 
Sklarew trained as a biologist at Tufts University and 
worked in genetics research and neurophysiology at Cold 
Spring Harbor Laboratory and Yale University School of Med- 
icine. Poetry courses and seminars encouraged her longtime 
interest in writing and the murder of family members who had 
remained in Lithuania infused her life as well as her work. Her 
frequent journeys to Lithuania to interview bystanders, wit- 
nesses, and survivors are reflected in her poems in Lithuania 
(1995) and The Witness Trees (2000). Widely published in a 
diverse group of journals, Sklarew’s eight books also include 
In the Basket of the Blind (1975), From the Backyard of Diaspora 
(1976), Blessed Art Thou, No-One (1982), The Science of Good- 
byes (1982), The Travels of the Itinerant Freda Aharon (1985), 
Altamira (1987), Like a Field Riddled by Ants (1988), Eating the 
White Earth (1994), and Over the Rooftops of Time (2003). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Gubar, Poetry After Auschwitz (2003), 


118-20. 
[Myrna Goldenberg (2"4 ed.)] 


SKOLE, city in Lvov district, Ukraine; formerly within Po- 
land, passed to Austria in 1772, and reverted to independent 
Poland between 1919 and 1939. A Jewish community existed in 
Skole from the 18 century. There were 1,063 Jews in the city 
and surrounding villages who paid the poll tax in 1765. In the 
second half of the 18 century Jews in Skole imported wine 
from Hungary. In the second half of the 19 century many 
Jews in Skole earned their livelihood in the timber trade, wood 
processing, manufacture of building materials, commerce in 
agricultural produce, and transportation. Jewish workers were 
employed in the local match factory. When Skole became a 
summer mountain resort toward the end of the 19‘ century, 
the Jews there also derived a livelihood in occupations con- 
nected with the holiday season. A summer camp for Jewish 
children of Lvov was situated there. The community numbered 
1,338 (65% of the total population) in 1880; 2,095 (61%) in 1900; 
3,099 (48%) in 1910; and 2,410 (40.2%) in 1921. In the period of 
independent Poland, after World War 1, the Jews in Skole were 
impoverished, and received support from Jewish relief funds. 
There was an active communal and cultural life. The Zionist 
movement gained many adherents among the youth. 

In the 1930s antisemitism grew rampant in the area. In 
1938 there were 2,670 Jews in Skole. Commercial and com- 
munity life were brought to an end in September 1939 when 
Skole was annexed to the Soviet Union. The Hungarian army 
arrived in July 1941; in August, the Germans took over and set 
up a Judenrat. In September 1942 most of the Jews were sent 
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to labor camps. The Jews of Skole were ultimately executed in 
June and August of 1943. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Halpern, Pinkas, index; David Mi-Boekhov, 
Zikhronot (1922), 50-51; B. Wasiutynski, Ludnos¢ Zdowska w Polsce w 
wiekach x1x i XX1 (1930), 100, 108, 123, 148; I. Schiper, Dzieje handlu 
zydowskiego na ziemiach polskich (1937), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
PHY: Spector, Jewish Life. 


{Shimshon Leib Kirshonboim / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


SKOPLJE (Macedonian Skopje; Turkish Uskiib; Heb. 
N’DOPUN in Mss.), capital city of the Former Yugoslav Re- 
public of Macedonia. In view of its favorable trade situation 
and the fact of Jewish settlement at nearby *Monastir, it is 
likely that Jews already lived in Skoplje during Roman times. 
Documentary mention of Jews there occurs during the time 
of the medieval Serbian empire. The first synagogue known 
to exist dates to 1366. A charter (povelja) of Czar Stephan Du- 
shan speaks of lands leased to Jews, and another one refers to 
Jews as “possessions of the Empire,’ granted to a monastery. 
In the 16" century, Jews expelled from Spain arrived and set- 
tled, and were joined in the 17 century by numerous Marra- 
nos from Holland and elsewhere. There was possibly a Jewish 
cemetery in the 15** century, but one is definitely known of 
in the 16" century, when a cortijo (“communal yard”) existed 
in 1548. In reality it was a small Jewish quarter consisting of 
two-story houses built around the kortiz (court-patio in local 
Judeo-Spanish). The private courtyards contained workshops 
of tanners and smiths and storage rooms for wool which was 
exported to Ioannina, Greece, and Venice, as well as home- 
produced goods. 

By the end of the 17" century Skoplje had two distinct 
synagogues: di abasho (downtown), known as Beth Aron, 
and di ariva (uptown), known as Beth Yaacov. The town and 
its Jews suffered from many fires, epidemics, and foreign oc- 
cupations. In 1689 Skoplje had 60,000 inhabitants, 3,000 of 
them Jews. In the 18» century Jews were cheese manufactur- 
ers, miners, spinners, pumpers, dealers in cotton, wax, guts, 
etc. During the 19 century there was a great influx of Serbi- 
ans, who pushed the Jews, Walachians, and Armenians out of 
the commercial trade. The Jewish community stagnated and 
its members reverted mainly to money lending and chang- 
ing, brokerage, and sub-proletarian occupations such as fruit- 
mongering, street peddling, etc. The Yugoslav regime did not 
bring any notable change in the economic and social situation 
of Jews, which was rather backward and pitiful, their number 
reaching 4,000 by 1940. The pre-Holocaust Skoplje kehillah 
was a traditionalist Sephardi community, with Judeo-Span- 
ish as the common language - which was even used in some 
prayers - and a lively Judeo-Spanish folklore. 

During the Ottoman and earlier Serbian rules, Jews had 
to pay a special tax, in addition to the haratch (poll tax). Jewish 
sources mention a mas ha-begadim (clothes tax for the army), 
and the gabelle was an internal Jewish duty, an impost (excise) 
paid to the community for kasher meat. The first of the rela- 
tively few known rabbis was Aaron Perahyah ha-Kohen. R. 
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Joseph b. Leb of Salonika complained in a responsum of 1560 
about the ignorance of Skoplje Jews, sending them a teacher, 
R. Aaron Avuya, who founded a talmud torah. Later rabbis 
were Hayyim Baruch, Hayyim Shabbetai, and Samuel Jacob 
Kalderon. The kabbalist Nehemiah Hiyya Hayon, author of 
Modaah Rabbah, taught in Skoplje in 1689. According to some 
sources, there was a Karaite group in the city for a while, but 
it disappeared rapidly. 


Holocaust Period 

In April 1941 Skoplje, and the whole of Yugoslav Macedonia, 
was occupied by the Germans, who later put their Bulgarian 
satellites in control. Jews were immediately subjected to hu- 
miliations, plundering, and individual murders by German 
and Bulgarian troops, and Jewish businesses were quickly 
liquidated. Jewish refugees from Serbia - after the capitula- 
tion of Yugoslavia - were sent back north and murdered at 
Jajinci, near Belgrade. Persecutions and expropriations went 
on throughout 1942. Following an agreement reached between 
Danecker and Delev (see *Bulgaria), mass arrests were begun. 
Jews from Skoplje, together with their brethren gathered in 
from all over Macedonia - 7,215 in all —- were brought to the 
ill-famed tobacco factory. They were left there without food 
or sanitary arrangements for four days and between March 
22 and March 29 transported to Treblinka. None of them sur- 
vived. A few Skoplje Jews escaped, spending the war years as 
prisoners of war in Germany. Some of them, like Zionist leader 
Joseph Bekhar, reached Israel after the Holocaust. After the 
war a small Jewish community was reconstructed, almost none 
of whose members belonged to the prewar kehillah. 

In the early years of the 21°t century around 40 Jewish 
families were living in the city, with a prayer house installed 
in the community’s former offices. The cemetery was re- 
stored. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rosanes, Togarmah, 1 (19307), 151; 3 (19387), 
74, 124-53 4 (1935), 33, 149, 264-7; 5 (1938), 47; A. Hananel and E. 
Eskenazi, Fontes hebraici ... terrarum balcanicarum, 2 vols. (1958-60), 
indexes; D. Ginsberg, in: Omanut, 5 (Zagreb, Jan.—Feb. 1941); Cabal- 
lero, in: Revista de Occidente, 8 (1930), 365f.; Savez Jevrejskih OpStina 
u Jugoslaviji, “Zlocini fasistickih okupatora” (1952), 189-95 and 1957 
(with English text, pp. 1-43). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Lebl, Ge'ut 
va-Shever (1986); idem, Plima I slom (1990. 
[Zvi Loker] 


SKOSS, SOLOMON LEON (Zalman Leib; 1884-1953), Ar- 
abic scholar. Skoss, born in Chusovoi, Siberia, studied at the 
yeshivah of Dubrovno and then served in the Russian army. 
He emigrated to the USS. in 1907 and began a prolonged period 
of unrewarding employment, including a position as a bee- 
keeper. One result of this work was his first essay, on beekeep- 
ing in the Talmud (repr. in his Portrait of a Jewish Scholar). 
By chance he took up the study of Arabic at the University of 
Pennsylvania and at Dropsie College, where his teacher was 
Benzion *Halper. After the latter’s death in 1924 Skoss suc- 
ceeded him, specializing in Judeo-Arabic philology. He was 
an outstanding scholar in his field, enormously industrious 
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and productive, painstakingly accurate, inspiring to his pu- 
pils, and generously helpful to his colleagues. 

Skoss edited and published The Arabic Commentary of 
Ali ibn Suleiman the Karaite on the Book of Genesis (1928) and 
‘The Hebrew-Arabic Dictionary of the Bible by David ben Abra- 
ham al-Fasi (2 vols., 1936-45). The posthumous result of his 
work on the hitherto unidentified and unpublished fragments 
of *Saadiah’s Arabic work on Hebrew grammar was Saadiah 
Gaon, the Earliest Hebrew Grammarian (1955). His smaller es- 
says (with a biography by S. Grayzel) appeared under the title 
Portrait of a Jewish Scholar, Essays and Addresses (1957). Skoss 
also contributed numerous articles to learned periodicals. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.L. Skoss, Portrait of a Jewish Scholar, Essays 
and Addresses (1957), introductory articles. 

[Leon Nemoy] 


SKULNIK, MENASHA (1892-1970), U.S. comedian. Born 
in Warsaw, Skulnik went to the U.S. in 1913, and toured with 
Yiddish stock companies in the U.S., South America, and Eu- 
rope. From 1918 he acted in Yiddish musical shows in the the- 
aters on New York’s Second Avenue, becoming known for his 
portrayal of the little guy against the world. He played Uncle 
David in the radio serial Rise of the Goldbergs (1931-50) and 
subsequently starred in his own television program, Mena- 
sha the Magnificent. From 1953 he appeared in a number of 
plays on Broadway. 


SKUODAS, city in N.W. Lithuania. In the 17 century the 
community of Skuodas was subject to that of Kedainiai and 
belonged to “the state of Zamut.” Occasionally the state com- 
mission assembled in Skuodas, and in 1766 576 Jews paid 
the poll tax there. In 1847 the number of Jews in the city was 
1,872; in 1897 there were 2,292 (60% of the total population). 
A synagogue existed from the early 18" century, housing an 
elaborate wooden ark. When an independent Lithuania was 
established in 1918, the Skuodas community also had a He- 
brew-school system, including a secondary school. The cutting 
off of the sources of trade in Luebeck and Memel, however, 
contributed to the decline of the community and to a move 
to the larger cities. In 1921 there were 385 Jews in Skuodas; in 
1939 there were approximately 250, all of whom were killed 
by the Nazi occupation forces. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yahadut Lita, 3 (1967), 367-8. 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


SKVIRA, city in Kiev oblast, Ukraine. Skvira was an ancient 
town which was completely destroyed at the end of the 16 
century. In 1736 it was mentioned as a village leased by a Jew- 
ish lessee. In 1789 there were 37 Jewish houses out of a total of 
197 houses counted that year. In 1847 Jews registered in Skvira 
numbered 2,184. During the 1840s the zaddik R. Isaac Twersky 
(of the Chernobyl dynasty) settled in Skvira. The Jewish com- 
munity was primarily engaged in the trade of grain and other 
agricultural products. In 1897 there were 8,910 Jews (49.5% of 
the population) in Skvira. During the Civil War, Jews suffered 
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severely from belligerent armies and during the pogroms 
which frequently occurred, several hundred Jews were killed. 
The number of Jews decreased considerably after World War 1 
and in 1926 there were only 4,681 Jews (33.6% of the popula- 
tion) remaining. Under the Soviet regime the religious and 
communal life of the Jews of Skvira was dissolved. The Ger- 
mans entered the town in September 1941. Almost 1,000 Jews 
who did not succeed in escaping were murdered. The Jewish 
population was estimated in the late 1960s at about 500. The 
*Twersky hasidic line emanating from Skvira eventually set- 
tled in the U.S. where they founded their own township called 
New Square (Skvira) in Rockland County, New York. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Reshummot, 3 (1923), 214-21; Y. Erez (ed.), 


Sefer Z.S. (1963), 108-10. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


SLANDER. The only instance of defamation in biblical law 
for which a penalty is prescribed is that of the virgin (Deut. 
22:19) — and that defamation is in the nature of a matrimo- 
nial stratagem (cf. Deut. 22:16-17) rather than of a specifically 
defamatory offense. Still, in order to invest the prohibition of 
defamation with the greatest possible weight, talmudic jurists 
interpreted the biblical injunction, “Thou shalt surely rebuke 
thy neighbor, and not bear sin because of him” (Lev. 19:17), as 
meaning that you may reprove your neighbor so long as you 
do not insult him; but if you make him blush or turn pale 
from shame or fury, then you have incurred guilt because of 
him (Sifra, Kedoshim 4:8; Ar. 16b). Other biblical exhorta- 
tions - like “Thou shalt not go up and down as a tale bearer” 
(Lev. 19:16), or “Thou shalt not utter a false report” (Ex. 23:1), 
or “Thou shalt not hate thy brother in thy heart” (Lev. 19:17), 
or “Thou shalt not take vengeance, nor bear any grudge” (ibid., 
18), and “Love thy neighbor as thyself” (ibid.) - have all been 
summoned to help invest the prohibition of slander with bib- 
lical authority (Israel Meir ha-Kohen of Radin, Hafez Hayyim, 
Petihah). Particular prohibitions of insult, such as “Thou shalt 
not curse the deaf” (Lev. 19:14), or “Thou shalt not put a curse 
upon a ruler of thy people” (Ex. 22:27), were interpreted as 
particular instances of a general prohibition against insulting 
(Sifra, Kedoshim 2:13; Mekh., Mishpatim 19; Shev. 36a). 

Though regarded as the violation of express biblical nega- 
tive injunctions, slander is not punishable even by “flogging, 
because mere talk does not amount to an overt act, and only 
such acts are punishable (Yad, Sanhedrin 18:2). More severe 
are the moral and religious admonitions against slanderers: 
“even though the slanderer is not flogged, his sin is very great 
indeed, and the sages have said that he who makes another’s 
face turn pale in public, has no share in the world to come” 
(Avot 3:12). “Therefore everybody must be very careful not to 
abase another man in public, not to call him a name which 
puts him to shame, nor to say anything that might embarrass 
him” (Yad, Deot 6:8). Some scholars went so far as to put the 
slanderer on the same footing as a murderer, because both 
“shed blood” (BM 58b); and all slanderers are characterized 
as wicked and stupid (Yad, Hovel u-Mazzik 3:7). 
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It would appear that mere moral exhortations were found 
insufficient to curb the mischief. A later source provides spe- 
cific sanctions as follows: A person calling another a slave, 
shall be placed under a ban (niddui; see *herem); a person call- 
ing another a bastard (*mamzer) shall be liable to 40 stripes; 
and if a person calls another wicked, the other may interfere 
with his livelihood (Kid. 28a). Attempts were made to inter- 
pret these particular sanctions as talionic (cf. Tos. and Beit ha- 
Behirah, Kid. 28a); but it is not impossible that they simply re- 
flect decisions taken in cases which had actually occurred. The 
sanction of niddui for calling a man a slave has been codified 
(Yad, Talmud Torah 6:14: Sh. Ar., yD 334:43); and as for the 
administration of disciplinary floggings (makkat mardut), the 
rule was eventually held to be subject to local customs: where 
customary local regulations provided for different sanctions 
for slander, the customary rule prevailed (Rosh, resp. 101:1; 
Rema, HM 420:41). In fact, disciplinary floggings appear to 
have remained in most places the most common punishment, 
at least for graver cases of slander (see e.g., Maharshal, resp. 
nos. 11, 28, and 59; Yam shel Shelomo BK 8:34, 48, and 49). In 
other places, and in lighter cases, fines were imposed - and 
we often find fines substituted for niddui or for floggings at 
the option of the insulted person who had first to be appeased 
(Tur, HM 420:33 and Beit Yosef thereto). 

A particular instance of punishable slander is insulting 
a scholar. A person convicted of having insulted a scholar is 
liable to niddui as well as to a fine of one litra of gold awarded 
to the aggrieved scholar (Yad, Talmud Torah 6:12). This pref- 
erential treatment of scholars left its traces also in the civil 
law: while a person is not liable in damages for mischief done 
by word of mouth only (BK 91a; Yad, Hovel 3:5; HM 420:39), 
where a scholar was put to shame, he is awarded 35 gold di- 
nars by way of fine (TJ, BK 8:6; Yad, Hovel 3:5; Rashba, resp., 
vol. 1 no. 475; Ribash, resp., nos. 27, 216, and 220). The civil 
and criminal remedies are, of course, overlapping and identi- 
cal. The insulted scholar may always forgo the fine (Yad, Hovel 
3:6). The remedy allowed to “scholars” was soon extended to 
all pious people (Rosh, resp. 15:10; Tur, HM 420:32), and even- 
tually became obsolete when remedies for slanders were no 
longer confined to particular classes of persons. 

Another particular instance of slander is that of widows 
and orphans. “Mistreating” widows and orphans means, lit- 
erally, causing them distress; if you cause them distress by in- 
sulting them, God will heed their outcry as soon as they cry 
out to Him; His anger will blaze forth and He will put you 
to the sword, and your wives shall become widows and your 
children orphans (Ex. 22:21-23). This is a typical instance of 
*Divine punishment: for though the court will not impose 
flogging for this offense (see above), still the punishment 
therefore is expressly prescribed in the Torah: “and a covenant 
was concluded between them and the Creator of the World, 
that whenever they cry, He hears them and acts” (Yad, Deot 
6:10). Slandering the dead is also regarded as a great sin, to be 
expiated by fasting and prayers; and the court may punish it 
by fine (Mordekhai, BK 81-82; Rema, HM 420:38). While there 
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are dicta to the effect that speaking the truth cannot consti- 
tute slander (Rema, HM 420:38), the better view seems to be 
that it is irrelevant whether the slanderous words were true or 
not (Israel Meir ha-Kohen of Radin, Hafez Hayyim 1:1). In the 
State of Israel, the Knesset enacted “The Prohibition of Defa- 
mation Law 5725 — 1965” (as amended in 1967). 

About Jewish legal principles in this law, see Elon, in 
bibl. 

[Haim Hermann Cohn] 

Even inanimate objects should not be disparaged, and 
the Talmud uses the biblical account of the ten spies who, 
upon their return from their mission, slandered the Holy 
Land (Num. 12-14) to emphasize the gravity of this sin. In fact, 
rabbinic tradition considers slander a violation of moral and 
spiritual obligations, and assigns to it a weight that is almost 
equal to the cardinal sins of idolatry, adultery, and murder 
combined (tT), Pe'ah 1:1). 

The most vicious form of slander is false accusations 
of calumnies made to a ruling authority (malshinut) with 
the intent of endangering a man’s livelihood and even his 
life. *Informers, through slanderous accusations, sometimes 
jeopardized entire Jewish communities. They were, there- 
fore, regarded as particularly vicious. They were placed in 
the category of those who commit assault with intent to kill, 
and putting them to death was authorized. If their intention 
to slander was clear, death was sanctioned even before the 
crime was committed. The extent to which Jewish communi- 
ties were harassed by slander is indicated by the inclusion, in 
the daily Amidah service, of the prayer, “And for slanderers, 
let there be no hope.” 

[Sol Roth] 
Israeli Law and Jewish Law 
The halakhic principles of the laws of slander provided inspi- 
ration for legislation of the Defamation Law, 5725 — 1965, in its 
general approach if not in its details. For example, Section 14 of 
the Law grants protection in cases where “the matter published 
was true and the publication was in the public interest” while, 
according to the halakhah, as stated, the truth of the matter 
would apparently not constitute a defense. Acceptance of the 
overall approach of Jewish law in this matter, without neces- 
sarily adopting all of its numerous and specific details, seems 
the proper approach in this matter. It does not seem appropri- 
ate to turn the details of the halakhah into legal prohibitions, 
but they should be left, rather, as religious prohibitions alone. 
Furthermore, the various situations in which it is permitted by 
law to publish slander also originate in the need to balance be- 
tween the individual's right to a good name, on the one hand, 
and freedom of expression and the freedom of public criti- 
cism, on the other. Decisive importance is accorded in Jewish 
tradition to the latter as well, as noted by the Supreme Court 
in the Neiman Affair (EA 2, 3/84, 2 Neiman et al. v. Chair- 
man, Central Elections Committee, PD 39 (2) 225, 294-296; 
per Justice Menachem Elon. “The multiplicity of opinions is 
not a negative phenomenon or fault, but is substantive to the 
world of halakhah. “There is no lack or peculiarity to say that 
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the Torah is thereby made into two Torahs, Heaven forbid; to 
the contrary - such is the way of the Torah, for both are the 
words of the Living God” (ibid. p.295). (See also *Rights, Hu- 
man: Freedom of Speech.) It may be noted that permission to 
utter slander, such as “beneficial defamation,’ also appears in 
certain cases in Jewish law: for example, under certain con- 
ditions it is permitted to recount slander about litigants, if it 
will lead to the resolution of the dispute (See Cr.a Jerusalem) 
113/96 Biton v. Kopf; Justice Elyakim Rubinstein). By virtue of 
these, attempts are made to sustain a democratic system not- 
withstanding the numerous halakhic, although not necessar- 
ily legal, restrictions involved in the prohibition of defama- 
tion regarding such subjects as the publication of corrupt acts 
of public officials in the media or management of an election 
system (see bibliography, Ariel). 


INTERPRETATION OF THE LAW IN ISRAEL IN LIGHT OF THE 
PRINCIPLES OF JEWISH LAW. The Supreme Court ruled that 
Jewish Law is an important source for construing the Defama- 
tion Law, in reliance on the explanatory notes to the original 
and amended draft bills, as well as in reliance on the Knesset 
debates conducted during passage of its legislation, which in- 
cluded extensive reference to the prohibition of defamation 
in Jewish Law, the scope of the prohibition and the sanctions 
found therein (LCA 531/88 Avneri et al. v. Shapira, PD 42 (4) 
20; Justice Menachem Elon). In the Avneri case, the District 
Court had issued a temporary injunction against the publica- 
tion of a book which, according to the plaintiff, defamed him. 
The Supreme Court decided not to intervene in the District 
court’s decision, relying extensively on the principles of Jew- 
ish Law in the matter of prohibition of slander, on the one 
hand, and freedom of public criticism, on the other. In an- 
other case, the Jerusalem Magistrates Court utilized the hal- 
akhic principles regarding “beneficial defamation,” as speci- 
fied in the book Hafetz Hayyim (Hilkhot Lashon ha-Ra, sec. 
10; Hilkhot Issurei Rekhilut, sec. 9) in its interpretation of the 
requirement of “public interest” in the aforementioned Sec- 
tion 14 of the Defamation Law: 


There is a need for credibility ... nothing should be added or 
detracted. A first time publication is not the same as the pub- 
lication of something already generally known. The wording 
must be fair, providing an exact description of the events as 
they occurred. Information that is dubious should be presented 
as such, and [should be published - ME] only if the chances 
of benefit deriving from the publication reasonably outweigh 
the chances of damage being caused. The publisher's intention 
should be thoroughly examined, for if he was motivated... by 
alien considerations, there is suspicion as to the credibility of 
the matter in general and the manner of its presentation in par- 
ticular. Defamatory material should not be published for its own 
sake. Proportionality and sincerity are required. It should be 
recalled and mentioned that “life and death are in the hands of 
the tongue” (TA 374/02 Cohen v. Olmert; Judge Noam Solberg. 
See also 6122/01 Segev v. Eyal; Judge Noam Solberg). 


There is a special prohibition against reminding a sinner of 
his previous offenses, which is part of “the Enactment for the 
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Encouragement of Penitents” (takkanat ha-shavim), and this 
prohibition, together with the other rules of Jewish Law, in- 
spired legislation of the Crime Register and Rehabilitation of 
Offenders Law, 5741 — 1981 (see also *Punishment; and see ALA 
18/84 Adv. Anon, Adv. v. The State Prosecutor, 44 (1) PD 353, per 
Justice Menachem Elon. cr (Jerusalem) Anon v. Anon, PM 54 
(2) 397; Justice Zvi Tal). 

What is the law when a person claims that a publication 
stating that he acted lawfully constitutes defamation exclu- 
sively because the society in which he lives regards actions in 
accordance with the law as negative and scandalous on the 
part of those engaged in them? In the Dardarian case (cA 
466/83 Ajiman v. Dardarian, 39 (4) PD 734), the injured party 
was a Jordanian citizen who served as Archbishop of the Ar- 
menian Church in Jerusalem. He claimed that a publication 
stating that he cooperated with Israeli authorities and sup- 
ported their actions and policy in Judea and Samaria consti- 
tuted defamation because, in the society in which he lived, 
this fact could make him an object of hatred. The Supreme 
Court ruled that the claim should be rejected. Justice Elon’s 
ruling was based on an analogy from Jewish Law concerning 
an illegal contract, invoking the Foundations of Justice Law, 
5740 — 1980 (see *Mishpat Ivri). Under Jewish Law, the court 
will not deal with a contract whose purpose is the commission 
of an illegal act. On the other hand, where the very making 
of the agreement involves a transgression of a religious pro- 
hibition, it does not nullify the validity of the agreement, and 
the court will have recourse to it (see *Contract). This posi- 
tion was adopted in part by Israeli law, in Sections 30 and 31 
of the Contracts (General Part) Law, 5733 - 1973, according to 
which a contract “the making, contents or object of which are 
illegal, immoral or contrary to public policy is void” (Section 
30). At the same time, the court may, if it deems it just to do 
so, exempt a party from reimbursement of monies paid un- 
der a contract and, if one of the parties fulfilled his obligation 
under the contract, may require the other party to fulfill the 
corresponding obligation (Section 31). Justice Elon ruled that, 
similarly, the court may provide a remedy to a person claim- 
ing that he was defamed by a publication that stated that he 
behaved lawfully, if that publication defamed him in the so- 
ciety in which he lives. On the other hand, there are cases in 
which the State’s interest “not to support to actions and opin- 
ions which would undermine the rule of law and State sover- 
eignty” (p. 754) may prevail, and in those cases the court will 
not provide the claimant with a remedy. Justice Elon ruled 
that the instant case fell into the latter category. The view that 
cooperation with the Israeli authorities in the maintenance of 
law and order in Judea and Samaria is undesirable is “so hei- 
nous and serious ... from the perspective of the foundations 
of the legal system of the State of Israel as a state governed by 
law, and from the perspective of the maintenance of Israel’s se- 
curity against its enemies, and is so opposed to the basic con- 
cepts of law and order, that it [the rejection of that view] over- 
rides the right of the appellant not to be harmed in the eyes of 
members of his circle who hold this perverse view.” As such 
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the court was not prepared to award the plaintiff damages by 
reason of damages caused to him by that publication, which 
defamed him in the society in which he lived (ibid.). 


[Menachem Elon (2"4 ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Daube, in: Essays in Honor of J.H. Hertz 
(1942), 111-29: ET, 1 (19513), 160f.; 3 (1951), 49f.; 9 (1959), 207-14; N. 
Rakover, in: Sinai, 51 (1962), 197-209, 326-45; T.D. Rosenthal, ibid., 
53 (1963), 59-66; M. Elon, in: ILR, 4 (1969), 100-2. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: M. Elon, Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri (1988), 3:1378-80, 1434-36, 
1555-57; idem, Jewish Law (1994), 4:1642-46, 1707-9, 1847-50; idem, 
Jewish Law: Cases and Materials, (1999), 524; M. Elon and B. Lifschitz, 
Mafteah ha-Sheelot ve-ha-Teshuvot shel Hakhmei Sefarad u-Zefon 
Afrikah (legal digest) (1986), (2), 337-38; B. Lifshitz and E. Shochet- 
man, Mafteah ha-Sheelot ve-ha-Teshuvot shel Hakhmei Ashkenaz, 
Zarefat ve-Italyah (legal digest) (1997), 233; A. Ariel, “Lashon ha-Ra 
be-Maarekhet Zibburit Demokratit? in: Zohar, 6-7 (1981), 37, 41. 


SLANSKY TRIAL, the first of a series of antisemitic show 
trials held in Czechoslovakia in the early 1950s whose prime 
victim was Rudolf Slansky (1901-1952), secretary-general of 
the Czechoslovak Communist Party after World War 11. Of the 
14 leading party members prosecuted for conspiracy against 
the state, 11 were Jews. Eight of these defendants - Ludvik 
Frejka, head of the economic department of the President's 
Office; Bedtich Geminder, head of the party’s international 
department; Bedrich Reicin, deputy defense minister; Rudolf 
Margolius, deputy minister of foreign trade; Otto Fischl, dep- 
uty finance minister; Otto Sling, first secretary of the party in 
Brno; and André (Katz) *Simone, a leading Communist jour- 
nalist, in addition to Slansky himself - were executed. The 
remaining three Jewish defendants - deputy foreign minis- 
ters Arthur *London and Vavro Hajdu and deputy minister 
of foreign trade Evzen Loebl - were sentenced to life impris- 
onment. Show trials aimed at eradicating the Titoist “heresy” 
from the leadership of the Soviet satellites were held shortly 
before in other East European countries (e.g., the Kostov trial 
in Bulgaria and the Rajk trial in Hungary), but the Slansky 
trial evolved a distinct anti-Jewish character. Foreign Minis- 
ter Vlado Clementis, one of the three non-Jewish defendants 
sentenced to death (the other two being Slansky’s deputy, Jo- 
sef Frank, and deputy security minister Karel Svab) was ac- 
cused of Slovak “bourgeois nationalism” and Titoism, and 
an attempt was made to present him as “the Czechoslovak 
Rajk” But the main orientation of the prosecution was “anti- 
Zionist,’ anti-Israel, and openly antisemitic. The Slanksy Trial 
thus formed a direct link with the *Doctors plot and the wave 
of antisemitism in the Soviet Union in the last years of Stalin’s 
regime (see *Antisemitism: the Soviet Bloc). In these trials, for 
the first time in the history of Communism, the antisemitic 
accusation of a worldwide Jewish conspiracy was openly pro- 
claimed by an authoritative Communist forum (it was linked 
by the prosecution with the activities of the American Jewish 
*Joint Distribution Committee). The Jewish origin of the ac- 
cused was repeatedly stressed, and their alleged crimes were 
traced to this prime cause. The prosecution stigmatized the 
accused as Zionists, although they had never had any con- 
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nection with the Zionist movement and had, in fact, opposed 
Zionism all their lives. 

The trials were part of an effort to consolidate power 
inside the Czechoslovak Communist Party in the hands of a 
group of leaders approved and manipulated from Moscow. 
The fact that Jews held many key posts in the party and state 
machinery - although Slansky was the only Jew in the Polit- 
bureau at the time - prompted an increase of latent popular 
antisemitism. This circumstance was utilized to strengthen the 
position of the inner circle of the Communist leadership and 
to put the blame for the rapidly worsening economic situation 
on prominent Jewish Communists. The trials were conducted 
under the direction and supervision of secret agents from 
Moscow and were also intended to help explain the change of 
Communist policy toward the State of Israel. The Israel lega- 
tion in Prague was depicted as a center of espionage and anti- 
Czechoslovak subversion. Accusations were directed mainly 
against the first Israeli minister in Prague, Ehud *Avriel, and 
his successor, Aryeh *Kubovy, who was declared persona non 
grata. Two Israel citizens, Mordekhai Oren and Shimon Oren- 
stein, were arrested, used as prosecution witnesses to prove 
Slansky’s alleged contacts with “Zionist conspirators,’ and 
were later sentenced in a separate trial to long prison terms. 
The trials were a signal for a wave of anti-Jewish persecution. 
Hundreds of Czechoslovak Jews were thrown into prison or 
sent, often without trial, to forced labor camps. The situation 
gradually became less frenzied after Stalin's death; but only at 
the end of the 1950s, and in some cases even later, were vic- 
tims of the Slansky Trial rehabilitated. The accusations against 
the Zionist movement and Israel, however, were not revoked, 
and relations between Czechoslovakia and Israel remained 
tense and unfriendly. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.L. Braham (ed.), Jews in the Communist 
World: A Bibliography (1961), 20-22; American Zionist Council, Pub- 
lic Opinion on the Prague Trial (1953); K. Kaplan, Thoughts About The 
Political Trials (1968); M. Oren, Reshimot Asir Prag (1958); S. Oren- 
stein, Alilah be-Prag (1968); idem, Lefi Pekuddah mi-Moskva (1969); 
E. Loebl, Die Revolution rehabilitiert ihre Kinder (1968); idem, Sen- 
tenced and Tried (1969); Proces s vedenim protistdtniho spikleneckého 
centra v cele s Rudolfem Slanskym (1953); A. London, The Confession 
(1970); J. Slanska, Report on My Husband (1969). 


[Avigdor Dagan] 


SLATER, OSCAR (1872-1948), British underworld figure 
wrongly convicted of murder in Scotland. Born Oscar Le- 
schziner in Oppeln, Germany, the son of a baker, Slater immi- 
grated to England, working as a bookmaker and using many 
aliases. He was twice acquitted on charges of assault. From 
1899 he lived in Edinburgh, apparently working as a profes- 
sional gambler, pimp, and receiver, again under a variety of 
aliases. In 1908 a rich elderly woman was beaten to death in 
her Edinburgh apartment. Slater came under suspicion for 
trying to sell a pawn ticket for a stolen brooch and for imme- 
diately fleeing to America, giving false information as to his 
travels. He was arrested in New York and tried in Edinburgh. 
His defense was badly handled and he was convicted on a 
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majority vote of the jury. His death sentence was commuted 
by the Scottish secretary to life imprisonment. Almost im- 
mediately a vocal campaign began which argued that he was 
wrongfully convicted, spearheaded by such notables as Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle. In 1927 Slater was released and given 
£6000 compensation. There seems no doubt that he was in- 
nocent, and the Slater Case became a cause celebre of the mis- 
carriage of justice. Slater died in obscurity in Ayr, Scotland, in 
1948. Although Slater liked to describe himself as the “Scottish 
Dreyfus,” historians have debated what role, if any, his Jewish 
background played in his conviction. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; T. Toughill, Oscar Slater: The 
Mystery Solved (1893); W.D. Rubinstein, Jews in Great Britain, index; 
B. Braber, “The Trial of Oscar Slater (1909) and Anti-Jewish Prejudice 
in Edwardian Glasgow, in: History, 88 (2003), 262-79. 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 


SLATKIN, LEONARD (1944-_), U.S. conductor. Born in Los 
Angeles into a distinguished musical family, he studied violin, 
viola, piano, and composition. He took conducting lessons at 
Indiana University (1962) and Los Angeles City College (1963), 
continuing his training with *Susskind at Aspen (1964) and 
with Morel at the Juilliard School of Music (1964-68). Slat- 
kin made his Carnegie Hall debut at age 22. He was associ- 
ated with the Saint Louis so (1968-96) and became its music 
director in 1979. Under his direction the orchestra became a 
leading American ensemble. He was appointed musical direc- 
tor of the New Orleans Philharmonic so (1977-79) and mu- 
sic director of the BBC So (2000-4). In 1996 he became music 
director of the National so of Washington. He has been guest 
conductor with major U.S. and European orchestras, festivals, 
and opera companies, making numerous recordings and ap- 
pearances in radio and television programs. Slatkin combines 
the roles of internationally celebrated conductor, staunch ad- 
vocate for music education, and champion of American mu- 
sic. He is known for his sure command of form and superb 
performances, for his adventurous programming, and for his 
interpretations of 20°*-century American music as well as of 
the standard classical repertory. He worked with student or- 
chestras and became in 2000 the director of the National Con- 
ducting Institute, a school that trains young music directors. 
Among his honors are Grammy awards, the National Medal 
of the Arts, and honorary doctorates as well as honors for his 
artistic contributions and for his work in the community. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove Music Online; G. Crankshaw, “Leon- 
ard Slatkin: American Champion of English Music,’ in: Musical Opin- 


ion, 114 (Nov. 1991), 398-99. 
[Naama Ramot (24 ed.)] 


SLATKINE, MENAHEM MENDEL (1875-1965), bibliogra- 
pher. Born in Rostov on the Don, Russia, Slatkine studied at 
the yeshivah in Volozhin. He evinced an early interest in He- 
brew bibliography and in 1903 published in the Hebrew daily 
Ha-Meliz (no. 241) an article, “Pinnah Nishkahat” (“A Forgot- 
ten Corner”), in which he drew attention to the need for an 
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updated bibliography of Hebrew literature. In 1905 he settled 
in Switzerland where he engaged in the sale of old Hebrew 
books. He died in Geneva. 

Slatkine was the author of Shemot ha-Sefarim ha-Ivrim 
(2 vols., 1950-54), on the titles of Hebrew books; Reshit Bikku- 
rei ha-Bibliografyah ba-Safrut ha-Ivrit (1958), about Shabbetai 
*Bass and his Siftei Yeshenim, the first Hebrew bibliographical 
work; and Ozar ha-Sefarim, Helek Sheni (1965), which contains 
notes, corrections, additions, and an author index of Isaac 
Ben Jacob's Ozar ha-Sefarim. Slatkine also wrote Mi-Sefer ha- 
Zikhronot shel Rav Litai. The book, which was published in 
Paris in the years following World War 11, describes Jewish life 
in the 18" century in the form of “selected chapters” from the 
“memoirs” of the Lithuanian rabbis of the time. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Kressel, in: Moznayim, 20 (1964-65), 
420-1; S. Herman in: Aresheth, 4 (1966), 558. 


[Tovia Preschel] 


SLAVERY. 
BIBLICAL LAW 


The Hebrew term for slave, ‘eved (pl. ‘avadim), is a direct der- 
ivation from the verb ‘bd, “to work”; thus, the “slave” is only 
a worker or servant. The eved differs from the hired worker 
(sakhir) in three respects: he receives no wages for his work; 
he is a member of his master’s household (cf. Gen. 24:2; Lev. 
22:11; and see below); and his master exercises patria potestas 
over him; for example, the master may choose a wife for the 
slave and retains ownership of her (Ex. 21:4) and he has pro- 
prietary rights in him (see below). 


Classification 
The following classes of ‘avadim are to be distinguished: 


HEBREW SLAVES. A Hebrew could not become a slave un- 
less by order of the court (for which see under Criminals, be- 
low) or by giving himself voluntarily into bondage (for which 
see under Paupers, etc., below; Yad, Avadim 1:1). Other slaves 
were always recruited from outside the nation. It has been 
opined that the epithet “‘eved ‘ivri? and the laws relating to 
Hebrew slaves (Ex. 21:2-6) would apply also to such non-Jew- 
ish slaves as were born into the household as the offspring of 
alien slaves (see, for instance, Saalschuetz, Das Mosaische Re- 
cht (1853), ch. 101). 


ALIEN SLAVES. “Of the nations that are round about you, of 
them shall ye buy bondmen and bondwomen. Moreover of 
the children of the strangers that do sojourn among you, of 
them may ye buy and of their families that are with you which 
they have begotten in your land; and they may be your pos- 
session” (Lev. 25:44-45). 


PAUPERS AND DEBTORS. A debtor who is unable to pay his 
debts may give himself in bondage to his creditor (cf. Lev. 
25:39; Prov. 22:7; see also 11 Kings 4:1; Isa. 50:1; Amos 2:6, 8:6; 
Neh. 5:5). According to other opinions, the verse in Leviticus 
25:39 deals with an ordinary pauper who sold himself and the 
debtor’s bondage was against strict law, although it happened 
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from time to time in practice (see Elon, Herut ha-Perat, 1-10, 
and n. 9; *Execution (Civil)). 


CRIMINALS. A thief who is unable to make restitution is “sold 
for his theft” (Ex. 22:2). 


PRISONERS OF WAR. It would appear from Numbers 31:26-27 
and Deuteronomy 20:10-11 that prisoners of war could be, 
and were, taken into bondage, but it has been contended 
that no prisoners of war were ever taken into private slavery 
(Kaufmann, Y., Toledot 1 (1937), 651). 


FEMALE SLAVES. A father may sell his daughter into slavery 
(Ex. 21:7), usually apparently for household duties and even- 
tual marriage (Ex. 21:7-11). 


CHILDREN OF SLAVES. The Bible mentions “the son of thy 
handmaid” (Ex. 23:12), “he that is born in the house” (Gen. 
17:12, 13; Lev. 22:11), indicating that the status of slaves devolved 
upon their children. 


Termination of Bondage 

HEBREW SLAVES. Hebrew slaves serve six years only and 
must be freed in the seventh (Ex. 21:2; Deut. 15:12). “And when 
thou lettest him go free from thee, thou shalt not let him 
go empty; thou shalt furnish him liberally out of thy flock, 
and out of thy threshing floor, and out of thy wine-press; of 
that wherewith the Lord thy God hath blessed thee” (Deut. 
15:13-14; and see *Haanakah). This short period of bondage 
conditioned the price of slaves: there is some indication of 
their market value in the provision that if an ox killed a slave, 
the owner of the ox must pay 30 shekels of silver to the master 
of the slave (Ex. 21:32). Whatever the master may have paid for 
the slave, “It shall not seem hard unto thee, when thou lettest 
him go free from thee; for to the double of the hire of a hire- 
ling hath he served thee six years” (Deut. 15:18). If the slave 
refuses to go free and wishes to stay on in his master’s service, 
then the master pierces his ear with an awl and in this way the 
slave is bonded to him forever (Ex. 21:5-6; Deut. 15:16-17). Ifa 
Hebrew slave has been sold to an alien, he must be redeemed 
at once; he then enters into the redeemer’s service, which ter- 
minates with the jubilee year (Lev. 25:47-54). 


ALIEN SLAVES. Alien slaves serve in perpetuity: “Ye may 
make them an inheritance for your children after you, to hold 
for a possession, of them ye may take your bondmen forever” 
(Lev. 25:46). The same rule would appear to apply to prison- 
ers of war. 


DEBTORS. Whatever the amount of debt for which the debtor 
sold himself he must be freed on the first ensuing jubilee year 
(Lev. 25:40). The same is true of a pauper. In that year he re- 
gains his lands and holdings (Lev. 25:10, 13) and can go back 
to his family and ancestral home (Lev. 25:41). 


FEMALE SLAVES. Female slaves sold into bondage by their 
fathers go free if their master’s sons deny them their matri- 
monial rights (Ex. 21:11). 

Slaves must be released for grievous bodily injury caused 
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to them: the master must let the slave go free “for his eye’s sake” 
or “for his tooth’s sake” (Ex. 21:26-27), if either be gouged out 
or knocked out by him. 


Status of Slaves 

Slaves are members of the master’s household, and as such en- 
joy the benefit and are liable to the duty of keeping the Sabbath 
(Ex. 20:10, 23:12; Deut. 5:14-15) and holidays (Deut. 16:11-14, 
12:18). They must be circumcised (Gen. 17:12-13); partake of 
Passover sacrifices when circumcised (Ex. 12:44), as distin- 
guished from resident hirelings (Ex. 12:45); and may inherit 
the master’s estate where there is no direct issue (Gen. 15:3) or 
perhaps even where there is (Prov. 17:2). Although slaves are 
the master’s property (Lev. 22:11, etc.), they may acquire and 
hold property of their own; a slave who “prospers,’ i-e., can 
afford it, may redeem himself (Lev. 25:29; instances of prop- 
erty held by slaves are to be found in 11 Sam. 9:10; 16:4; 19:18, 
30; cf. 1 Sam. 9:8). The killing of a slave is punishable in the 
same way as that of any freeman, even if the act is committed 
by the master (Ex. 21:20). 


Treatment of Slaves 

In the case of a pauper who sells himself into slavery or a man 
who is redeemed from bondage to a stranger, no distinction 
may be made between a slave and a hired laborer (Lev. 25:40, 
53). A master may not rule ruthlessly over these slaves (Lev. 
25:43, 46, 53) nor ill-treat them (Deut. 23:17); Ben Sira adds: “If 
thou treat him ill and he proceeds to run away, in what way 
shalt thou find him?” (Ecclus. 33:31). A master may chastise his 
slave to a reasonable extent (Ecclus. 33:26) but not wound him 
(Ex. 21:26-27). The workload of a slave should never exceed 
his physical strength (Ecclus. 33:28-29). A fugitive slave must 
not be turned over to his master but given refuge (Deut. 23:16). 
There was no similar rule prevailing in neighboring countries 
(cf. 1 Kings 2:39-40). The *abduction of a person for sale into 
bondage is a capital offense (Ex. 21:16; Deut. 24:7). In general, 
“thou shalt remember that thou wast a bondman in the land 
of Egypt” (Deut. 15:15), and that you are now the slaves of God 
Who redeemed you from Egypt (Lev. 25:55). 


Implementation of Slavery Laws 

From a report in Jeremiah (34:8-16) it would appear that the 
laws relating to the release of Hebrew slaves after six years’ 
service were not implemented in practice: King Zedekiah had 
to make a “covenant” with the people that every man should 
let his slaves go free “at the end of seven years”; but hardly 
had the people released their slaves than they turned round 
and brought them back into subjection. In retribution for the 
failure to grant liberty to slaves, God would proclaim liberty 
“unto the sword, unto the pestilence, and unto the famine”; 
“and I will make you a horror unto all the kingdoms of the 
earth” (Jer. 34:17). According to Ezra (2:64-65) and Nehemiah 
(7:67), it would appear that in addition to the 42,360 people 
returning from Babylonia there were 7,337 slaves, male and 
female, and another 245 (or 200) musicians. 
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Opinions are divided among modern scholars whether and to 
what extent slavery was practiced in post-biblical times. There 
is repeated mention of Tebi, the slave of Rabban Gamaliel (Ber. 
2:7; Pes. 7:2; Suk. 2:1), and a freed slave formerly belonging to 
Tobiah the physician (RH 1:7) is also mentioned. In amoraic 
sources there are reports of cases of men selling themselves 
into slavery as gladiators (Git. 46b-47a), apparently from dire 
necessity (TJ, Git. 4:9). There is a strong talmudic tradition to 
the effect that all bondage of Hebrew slaves had ceased with 
the cessation of jubilee years (Git. 65a; Kid. 69a; Ar. 29a; Maim. 
Yad, Avadim 2:10), which would mean that from the period 
of the Second Temple the practice of slavery was at any rate 
confined to non-Hebrew slaves. 


Classification 

HEBREW SLAVES. The term eved Ivri is reserved for, and iden- 
tified with, a thief unable to make restitution who is sold for 
his theft or a pauper who sold himself into bondage (Kid. 14b; 
Yad, Avadim 1:1). This implies that a Hebrew slave may not 
be resold. The earlier Mishnah provides that a Hebrew slave 
may be acquired by the payment of money or the delivery of 
a deed of sale (Kid. 1:2). 


FEMALE HEBREW SLAVES. Many provisions applying to 
slaves in general do not apply to female slaves. Thus, a woman 
may not sell herself into slavery (Mekh. Nezikin 3; Yad, Avadim 
1:2), nor is a woman thief sold into slavery, even though she 
cannot make restitution (Sot. 3:8; Yad, Genevah 3:12). Con- 
trary to an express scriptural provision (Deut. 15:17), a female 
slave's ear may not be pierced (Sif. Deut. 122; Kid. 17b; Yad, 
Avadim 3:13). The female Hebrew slave can only be a minor 
below the age of 12 years whom her father (not her mother: 
Sot. 3:8; Sot. 23b) has sold into bondage (Ex. 21:7; Ket. 3:8; Yad, 
Avadim 4:1); he may do so only when he has no other means of 
subsistence left (Tosef. Ar. 5:7; Mekh. Sb-Y 21:7; Yad, Avadim 
4:2) and must redeem her as soon as he has the means (Kid. 
18a; Yad, loc. cit.). 


NON-HEBREW SLAVES. Non-Hebrew slaves (eved Kenaani) 
may be acquired by the payment of money, the delivery of a 
deed of sale, or three years’ undisturbed possession (Kid. 1:3; 
BB 3:1) — to which were later added barter or exchange, and 
the physical taking into possession (Kid. 22b; Yad, Avadim 
5:1; Sh. Ar, YD 267:25). 


Terminations of Bondage 

HEBREW SLAVES. As well as release after six years’ service 
or the beginning of the jubilee year, five more possibilities 
were added. The slave may redeem himself by paying his 
master part of the purchase price proportionate to the period 
served; for example, if he had been bought for 60 dinars and 
had served four years, he could redeem himself by paying 20 
dinars, the whole period of service being six years. The re- 
demption money is paid by a third person, either to the slave 
or to the master, on condition that it is used only for the re- 
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demption (Kid. 1:2; Yad, Avadim 2:8). A slave may be released 
by a deed of release delivered by his master (Kid. 16a; Yad, 
Avadim 2:12). He is released on the death of his master, pro- 
vided the master left no male descendants (Kid. 17b; Yad, loc. 
cit.). Where the slave has had his ear pierced, he is released on 
the death of his master, irrespective of the master’s surviving 
issue (Kid. 1:2; Kid. 17b; Yad, Avadim 3:7). Where the master 
is anon-Jew or a *ger, the slave is released on his death (Kid. 
17b; Yad, loc. cit.). 


FEMALE HEBREW SLAVES. ‘The provisions relating to release 
after six years’ service, in the jubilee year, by payment, or by 
deed, also apply to female slaves. In addition, their bondage 
is terminated when the slave comes of age, i.e., shows “signs” 
of puberty (simanim: Kid. 1:2; Yad, Avadim 4:5; also see Legal 
Capacity), and by the death of the master, irrespective of the 
issue he left (Kid. 17b; Yad, Avadim 4:6). 


ALIEN SLAVES. For alien slaves the bondage is terminated 
in various fashions. Release may be by payment of money, 
the price demanded by the master being paid to him by a 
third party, either directly or through the slave (Kid. 1:3; Yad, 
Avadim 5:2). A deed of release may be delivered by the mas- 
ter (Kid. 1:3; Yad, Avadim 5:3). A verbal release, or a promise 
of release, is not sufficient in itself, but the court may enforce 
it by compelling the master to deliver a deed (Sh. Ar., yD 
267:73-74). The slave is freed if the master causes him griev- 
ous bodily injury: the two biblical instances of gouging out 
the eye and knocking out the tooth are multiplied, and a long 
list of eligible injuries has been laid down (Kid. 24b-25a; Yad, 
Avadim 5:4-14; Sh. Ar., yD 267:27-39). While the list in the 
codes was intended to be exhaustive, the better rule seems 
to be that all injuries leaving any permanent disfigurement 
are included (Kid. 24a). The rule is confined to non-Hebrew 
slaves only (Mekh. Nezikin 9); injuries inflicted on Hebrew 
slaves, male or female, are dealt with as injuries to freemen 
(BK 8:3; Yad, Hovel 4:13 and Avadim 4:6). A slave may also be 
released if his master bequeaths him all his property (Pe’ah 
3:8; Git. 8b-9a; Yad, Avadim 7:9; yD 267:57). By marriage to 
a freewoman, or by his de facto recognition, in the presence 
of his master, as a free Jew (e.g., using phylacteries and read- 
ing the Torah in public; Git. 39b-40a; Yad, Avadim 8:17; yD 
267:70) a slave obtained his freedom. Marriage to the master’s 
daughter seems to have been a not infrequent means to eman- 
cipation (Pes. 113a). 


Status of Slaves 

Discussions went on for centuries whether slaves, qua prop- 
erty, are to be regarded as belonging to the category of mov- 
ables or immovables; Gulak (Yesodei 1 (1922), 92) held that 
originally they were likened to land and only much later to 
personal property. In effect, they were likened to land as re- 
gards modes of *acquisition (money, deed, possession: Kid. 
1:3), and in that they could not be the subject of *theft or 
*onaah or bailment (see *Shomerim; Sifra Be-Har 7:3; BM 4:9), 
but in other respects were treated as movables (cf. Tos. to BB 
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150a S.v. avda; Rashbam BB 68a 8.V. ella; and see Herzog Insti- 
tute, 1 (1936), 92-95. For the discussions on this question, see 
BK 12a; BB 68a, 150a; Yev. 99a; Git. 39a; TJ, Kid. 1:3; etc.). Slaves 
may be mortgaged (Git. 4:4; BK 11b; HM 117:5; YD 267:68; and 
see *Pledge). Slaves could be authorized to act as *agents for 
their masters, and for certain purposes were so authorized by 
law or custom (Tosef. BK 11:2-7; BK 119a; BM 96a, 99a; BM 8:3; 
Tosef. Pes. 7:4; Er. 7:6; TJ, Er. 7:6; Ma’as. Sh. 4:4; etc.). Slaves 
could not act as agents for *divorce (Git. 23b). Slaves could 
hold property of their own (Tosef. Ar. 1:2; Shek. 1:5; Pes. 8:2, 
88b; Yev. 66a; TJ, Yev. 7:1; Tosef. BK 11:1; BB 51b—52a; Sanh. 91a, 
105a; Ket. 28a; Meg. 16a; etc.), but they could not dispose of 
their property by *will (Rashi and Tos. to Nazir 61b). A slave 
must be circumcised (Shab. 135b; Yad, Milah 1:3; yp 267:1). 

A slave is not answerable for his *torts, but when he 
comes into property after his release he may be held liable 
in damages for torts committed during bondage (BK 8:4). A 
slave has the right to stay in the Land of Israel, and may not 
be sold for export (Git. 4:6). If he is with his master abroad, 
he may compel him to take him to the land of Israel (Ket. 
u10b; Yad, Avadim 8:9; yD 267:84), and he may flee with im- 
punity to the Land of Israel, the prohibition on extradition 
(Deut. 23:16) being applicable to him (Git. 45a; Yad, Avadim 
8:10; YD 267:85). 

A slave may not be sold to a non-Jew: such sale is tanta- 
mount to the slave’s release, and the vendor may be ordered by 
the court to repay the buyer not only the price he received but 
as much as tenfold of the price as a fine. When the slave is re- 
deemed in this way, he does not return to the vendor but goes 
free (Git. 4:6; Git. 44a-45a; Yad, Avadim 8:1; yD 267:80). Any 
slave - except a pauper who sold himself in bondage - can be 
married by his master to a non-Jewish female slave (Kid. 14b; 
Ker. 11a; Yad, Avadim 3:12). A bastard (*mamzer) can legiti- 
mize his issue by marrying a female slave: her son would be a 
slave by birth and would become a pure freeman on his release 
(Kid. 3:13). A slave who has been jointly owned by two mas- 
ters and is released by one becomes half-slave half-freeman; 
the remaining master may also be compelled by the court to 
release him (Git. 4:5; Yad, Avadim 7:7; yD 267:62-63). 


Treatment of Slaves 

The biblical “for to the double of the hire of a hireling hath he 
served thee six years” (Deut. 15:18) was interpreted as allow- 
ing slaves to be given double the work of hired laborers: while 
the latter work only during daytime, slaves may be required 
to work also at night (Sif. Deut. 123). The Talmud (Kid. 15a) 
states that this merely gives the master the right to give the 
slave a bondwoman in order to beget children. There is some 
early authority to the effect that a slave has no right to main- 
tenance which can be enforced in law, notwithstanding his 
obligation to work (Git. 1:6; Git. 12a), the biblical “he fareth 
well with thee” (Deut. 15:16) being attributed to Hebrew slaves 
only (Kid. 22a). However, the predominant view, as expressed 
by Maimonides, is: “It is permissible to work the slave hard; 
but while this is the law, the ways of ethics and prudence are 
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that the master should be just and merciful, not make the yoke 
too heavy on his slave, and not press him too hard; and that 
he should give him of all food and drink. And thus the early 
sages used to do - they gave their slaves of everything they 
ate and drank themselves, and had food served to their slaves 
even before partaking of it themselves... Slaves may not be 
maltreated or offended — the law destined them for service, 
not for humiliation. Do not shout at them or be angry with 
them, but hear them out, as it is written [Job 31:13-14]: ‘TfI did 
despise the cause of my man-servant or maid-servant when 
they contended with me, what then shall I do when God ris- 
eth up? and when He remembereth what shall I answer?” 
(Yad, Avadim 9:8; and cf. yD 267:17). In another context, Mai- 
monides says of the laws relating to slavery that they are all 
“mercy, compassion, and forbearance”: “You are in duty bound 
to see that your slave makes progress; you must benefit him 
and must not hurt him with words. He ought to rise and ad- 
vance with you, be with you in the place you chose for your- 
self, and when fortune is good to you, do not grudge him his 
portion” (Guide 3:39). 


POST-TALMUDIC LAW 


Slavery became practically extinct in the Diaspora, and was 
prohibited except insofar as the secular laws allowed it, for 
instance, where rulers sold tax defaulters into bondage or of- 
fered prisoners of war for sale into slavery (Yad, Avadim 9:4; 
Tur and Sh. Ar., yD 267:18). However, it was laid down that 
even these “slaves” ought not to be treated as such, except if 
they did not conduct themselves properly (Yad, Avadim 1:8; 
YD 267:16). An incident related in the Talmud (BM 73b) was 
relied on as a precedent for the proposition that bondage may 
be imposed as punishment for misconduct (yD 267:15). 
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[Haim Hermann Cohn] 


SLAVE TRADE. Jews engaged in the slave trade - although 
they never played a prominent role in it - from the early 
Middle Ages to the early modern period. While it was not 
proscribed to pagans, none of the three monotheistic reli- 
gions either prohibited slavery or trade in slaves except in- 
sofar as converts to a particular religion were concerned. It 
was as if three circles were drawn, each opposing only the 
enslavement of its own members by a member of one of the 
other two. Thus the only legitimate objects of slavery and the 
slave trade were pagans and Jews, Christians, and Muslims 
captured in war by victors of either of the other religions. In 
Europe, aside from the Nordic countries, in the early Middle 
Ages there remained pagans in the Slav countries only (and 
their generic name, or variations thereof, became the appel- 
lation for the slave throughout Western Europe). Slaves were 
needed for agriculture, domestic service, and as eunuchs in 
Muslim harems. They were one of the few “commodities” that 
Europe could export to the Byzantine and later Muslim Medi- 
terranean, from which it imported so much, thus restoring to 
some extent the balance of payments. The Jewish slave owner, 
however, was expected by the Church to release his slave the 
moment the latter converted to Christianity, sometimes by 
inducement. Jews also used slaves in their vineyards, and a 
forced conversion of a slave was a loss to them. As each slave 
owner in all religions considered himself responsible for the 
soul and behavior of his slaves, he felt in duty bound to con- 
vert them to his faith; in the case of the Jews, who were in a 
minority everywhere, this caused friction and problems for 
the Jewish owners. Thus tension colored the attitude to Jew- 
ish ownership of slaves and participation in the slave trade in 
Christian countries. 

Under the Muslim rule in Spain, where there was a slave 
market in Baena in the ninth century, Jews owned slaves with- 
out hindrance as long as the slaves were not Muslims. How- 
ever, there is no evidence of a slave trade carried on by Jews 
in Christian Spain (Baer, Spain, 1 (1961), 417). Slaves were 
employed primarily for domestic and agricultural service in 
the households of the Jewish upper classes, and this situation 
persisted for some time under Christian rule, especially in 
*Majorca, where Jews owned large estates and many slaves; 
in the middle of the 13 century James 1 put obstacles in the 
path of Jewish ownership of Moorish slaves in Majorca, who 
wished to be baptized and thereby freed. In late Roman Spain 
and Frankish Gaul, Church opposition to Jewish ownership 
of slaves was much in evidence. *Church councils repeat- 
edly denounced Jewish ownership of Christian slaves and of 
those slaves who wished to convert to Christianity; but these 
denunciations remained ineffectual. Pope George the Great 
(sixth century) inveighed against a Jewish merchant, because 
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migration. (In Vienna, these had 31,306 participants up to the 
end of 1939.) Thousands of young people received agricultural 
training at the farm owned by the *He-Halutz Zionist move- 
ments (in August 1939, there were 1,801 people in 18 training 
camps) and * Youth Aliyah wards received special agricultural 
and technical training. The community also took care of those 
whose education had been interrupted by their expulsion from 
educational institutions, and of the thousands of Jews whose 
livelihoods had been taken from them and who were in ur- 
gent need of assistance. In October 1938 antisemitic riots again 
broke out and Jews were once more deported from various 
places. On the eve of the Day of Atonement (October 5) thou- 
sands of Jewish families were evicted from their homes in cer- 
tain districts of Vienna and elsewhere, and ordered to leave 
the country, though this decree was subsequently canceled 
through the intervention of Eichmann. On October 10, Hitler 
gave personal instructions “to act for the deportation of 27,000 
Viennese Jews of Czech nationality” On October 28, thou- 
sands of Jews who were Polish nationals were deported into 
the no-man’s-land on the German-Polish border. Of these, 
only 1,300 were able to cross the frontier. The rest remained 
in Austria as stateless persons (see *Germany). During the 
pogroms of November 9-11 (see *Kristallnacht), approximately 
8,000 Jews were arrested, and of these 5,000 were sent to 
Dachau. Six hundred and eighty others committed suicide or 
were murdered that single night. In Vienna alone, 42 syna- 
gogues were burned and 4,038 Jewish shops were looted. Al- 
most all Jewish homes were destroyed and cemeteries dese- 
crated. Synagogues were also destroyed in Graz, Salzburg, 
Klagenfurt, Linz, Innsbruck, Baden, Eisenstadt, Berndorf, and 
Bad Voeslau. In Linz, all the Jewish inhabitants were arrested, 
and all Jews in the district were ordered to move to Vienna 
within three days. The president of the Innsbruck Jewish com- 
munity, Richard Berger, was murdered and the chief rabbi of 
Graz and Styria, David Herzog, was almost beaten to death. 
He was able to immigrate to England, where he wrote his 
memoirs (published in 1995). One-third of the fine of a billion 
marks ($83,300,000) imposed on the whole of the German 
Reich Jewry was levied on Austrian Jews. During the Novem- 
ber pogroms employees of the Jewish community and the Pal- 
estine Office were released from prison and ordered to con- 
tinue organizing emigration. In February 1939 began the 
publication of the official Jewish newspaper, Juedisches Nach- 
richtenblatt, under the supervision of the Gestapo. The paper 
appeared until the end of 1943, and was intended to inform 
the Jewish public of official decrees. Most of those arrested 
during the pogroms were released before the end of April 1939, 
having agreed to leave the country as soon as possible. At the 
end of April 1939, under a special law, almost all Austrian Jews 
were evicted from their homes, and most were gathered into 
certain streets in selected districts of Vienna. By the eve of 
World War 11, 109,060 had succeeded in emigrating and only 
66,260 Jews were left in Austria. Only 438 still lived outside 
Vienna while whole regions, such as Salzburg and Carinthia, 
were devoid of Jews. With the exception of isolated cases, all 
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were deprived of a livelihood and all 25,898 factories and 
places of business belonging to Jews had been confiscated and 
shut. With the outbreak of war in September 1939, emigration 
opportunities lessened, and 17,000 Jews possessing entry visas 
to enemy countries were forbidden to use them. In the new 
wave of arrests, hundreds of Austrian Jews were sent to con- 
centration camps. All Jews lived under martial law and addi- 
tional restrictions were imposed upon them. On October 20, 
922 Viennese Jews were exiled to Nisko on the San River. 
(Some of the Nisko deportees succeeded in crossing the bor- 
der into the Soviet Union; the remaining 152 were returned to 
Vienna in April 1940.) In November 1939 Eichmann informed 
the leaders of the community that all Jews who did not emi- 
grate within one year would be exiled to occupied Poland. 
During the first four months of the war, 11,240 Jews succeeded 
in immigrating to neutral countries. Of the 53,403 persons 
registered with the Viennese community at the end of 1939, 
45,140 were dependent on social welfare. However, the com- 
munity continued to arrange technical training in preparation 
for emigration, and 5,017 children of school age studied in its 
14 educational institutions. Among the community’s projected 
activities for 1940 was its own gradual dissolution, so that, by 
the end of that year, it would be merely an institution for the 
care of 24,000 aged and infirm, who were unable to emi- 
grate. 


1940-1945. Between February and March 1941, desperate at- 
tempts to continue limited emigration resulted in the depor- 
tation of 5,000 Jews to five places in the *Lublin district. It is 
assumed that all met their death within the year, being mur- 
dered either locally or in the gas chambers of *Belzec. From 
October to the beginning of November, another 5,486 Jews 
were deported to the *Lodz Ghetto. After the official prohi- 
bition on emigration, there remained approximately 40,000 
Austrian Jews. Very few could leave the country after this date. 
Of the 128,500 who had emigrated up to that time, 30,800 had 
gone to England, 24,600 to other European countries, 28,600 
to the United States, 9,200 to Palestine, and 39,300 to 54 other 
countries. At the end of 1941, with the Nazi occupation of terri- 
tories in the Soviet Union, 3,000 Austrian Jews were deported 
to the ghettos of Riga, Minsk, and Kovno; many were put to 
death upon arrival in the vicinity of these ghettos. After the 
Wannsee Conference, Eichmann announced to the Viennese 
community his general Aussiedlung (“evacuation”) program 
under which 3,200 more Austrian Jews were deported to Riga, 
8,500 to Minsk, and 6,000 to Izbica and several other places 
in the Lublin region. This last group was almost entirely exter- 
minated. Between June and October, 13,900 people were de- 
ported to *Theresienstadt, most of them aged 65 and over. On 
Oct. 10, 1942, the last transport of 1,300 persons left for There- 
sienstadt. There still remained 7,000 Jews in Austria (about 
8,000 according to the Nuremberg Laws). The majority were 
spared because they were married to non-Jews. All able-bod- 
ied persons were compelled to do forced labor. On Novem- 
ber 1, 1942, the Israelitische Kultusgemeinde was dissolved 
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his import of slaves from Gaul into Italy included some Chris- 
tians. The Muslim conquest of Spain created a nearby market 
for slaves, to which Jews were accused of catering. Emperor 
Louis 1 the Pious granted a number of Jews (c. 825-8) the 
right to import foreign slaves and sell them within the con- 
fines of the empire. Archbishop *Agobard of Lyons claimed 
that royal officials in Lyons accepted the Jewish traders’ view 
that heathen slaves who requested baptism should be consid- 
ered as doing this solely in order to gain their freedom, and 
that this should not be granted unless the owner was paid the 
sum he demanded. Agobard denounced this view, claiming 
in the course of his arguments that in some cases Jews even 
sold people born Christian into slavery. Jewish slave traders 
(among others) are recorded in 906 in the custom dues rolls 
of Raffelstetten on the Danube, a major interregional market 
in the early Middle Ages. The Arab geographer Ibn-Khurdad- 
bah (c. 870-92) includes slaves (eunuchs) among the many 
articles sold by the *Radhanites, said to have traveled from 
Franconia to China by sea or land. *Ibrahim ibn Ya‘qub, the 
Jewish traveler, recorded the presence of Jewish slave traders 
in Prague around 970 (alongside Muslims and Turks), and 
Bishop Adalbert of Prague resigned in 988 after failing to buy 
the freedom of a group of slaves bought by a Jewish trader. 
The Jews of that period regarded the Slavic east as the land of 
slaves par excellence - “Canaan” (see Gen. 9:25 and Midrashim 
to this verse). Jewish slave traders appear in the *Koblenz cus- 
tom rolls of 1004; they are mentioned in 1009, when the mar- 
grave of Meissen was accused of selling slaves to Jews, and in 
1085, when a Polish princess in Silesia was praised for buy- 
ing up Christian slaves from Jews and freeing them. With the 
Christianization of most of the Slavs, this trade ceased as far 
as Jews in Christian Europe were concerned. 

While responsa and deeds of manumission indicate the 
frequency of slaves, mainly women employed as housemaids 
and occasionally men who were business agents, in personal 
service in Jewish households in Muslim lands, a thorough 
study of conditions in Egypt in the 11-13" centuries reveals 
that “during the classical Genizah period the Jews had no 
share in the slave trade” (S.D. Goitein, A Mediterranean So- 
ciety (1967), 140), in particular after Maimonides’ time. Slave 
ownership in Muslim lands raised the problem of responsi- 
bility for the slaves’ conversion to Judaism and, frequently, 
that of sexual relations between the owner and his female 
slave. Ketubbot quoted in Maimonides’ responsa include the 
condition that the husband promise not to buy a female slave 
without his wife’s consent, parallel to his promise not to take 
a second wife against his first wife's will. He also referred to 
the question of castration (forbidden in Jewish law) and the 
sale of eunuchs. 

In the Ottoman Empire slavery flourished through the 
wars of expansion. Most wealthy Jewish families owned one 
or more slaves for domestic purposes. The Marrano Diaspora 
in the New World (particularly in the Carribean) became 
both customer for, and trader in, African and Indian slaves. 
Slave-owning Marranos settling in Protestant countries cre- 
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ated serious legal difficulties (as in London and Hamburg); 
a Portuguese relative of Albertus *Denis was forced to leave 
Danzig because of public indignation at his treatment and 
ownership of slaves. The Ottoman authorities opposed Jewish 
participation in the slave trade, but one exception occurred 
during the 1571 war against *Cyprus when Jewish slave traders 
were required to pay a special state tax. Toward the end of the 
16" century the sultan decreed also that a special tax be paid 
by Jews who owned slaves. Subsequently, slaves and slavery 
gradually disappeared from Jewish life. Modern European and 
US. historians up to the mid-1950s (including Jewish histori- 
ans) confused the ownership of slaves by Jews with their part 
in the slave trade. The role of the Jews in the slave trade was 
also vastly exaggerated. This was done either to overempha- 
size the importance of Jews in early medieval trade or to put 
the odium of this trade onto the Jews (according to modern 
views — in disregard of the acceptability of slavery during the 
period of Jewish participation in it). This tendency was rein- 
forced by antisemitic prejudices. 


[Toni Oelsner and Henry Wasserman] 


In the Americas 

Until 1730 the Dutch West India Company maintained a mo- 
nopoly on the importation of slaves into all the Dutch colonies 
in the Americas, but Jews appear to have been among the ma- 
jor retailers of slaves in Dutch Brazil (1630-54), because Jews 
possessed ready money and were willing to trade slaves for 
sugar. The bylaws of the Recife and Mauricia congregations 
(1648) included an imposta (Jewish tax) of 5 soldos for each 
slave which a Brazilian Jew purchased from the West Indies 
Company. In Curacao, the Dutch occasionally gave permis- 
sion to a merchant to conduct independent transactions in 
slaves; two such Jewish entrepreneurs were the brothers David 
and Jacob Senior, who came to the island from Amsterdam 
about 1685. Another Curacao Jew, Manuel Alvares Correa 
(1650-1717), who was active in the local slave trade for many 
years, served in 1699 as an intermediary between the Dutch 
and Portuguese West Indies companies for the transfer of a 
shipment of slaves from Africa to Mexico via Curacao. 

In all of the American colonies, whether Dutch, French, 
or British, almost every merchant or trader had dealings in 
slaves: when he acted as auctioneer or agent for the sale of an 
estate, when he served his planter clients in the sale or pur- 
chase of slaves or in the pursuit of runaways. In the Barba- 
dos, until 1706, Jews were limited by law in the number of 
slaves they themselves could own, but in Jamaica there was 
no such restriction. Among the Jamaican Jewish merchants 
who seem to have specialized in the slave trade were David 
Henriques, Hyman *Levy, and especially Alexander Lindo 
(1753-1812), who was a major importer of slaves during the 
period 1782-92. During an investigation of slave mortality 
conducted in Jamaica in 1789, Lindo testifies that 150 slaves 
ona ship “consigned to” him had died in the Middle Passage 
and that another 20 perished after their arrival in Jamaica, 
but it is unclear whether he owned this slave shipment or any 
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of the others in which he was involved. Members of the well- 
known *Gradis family of Bordeaux were active in the ship- 
ment of slaves from West Africa to such French colonies as 
Santo-Domingo (Dominican Republic). 

On the North American mainland, a number of Jews 
were active participants in the infamous triangular trade, 
which brought slaves from Africa to the West Indies, where 
they were exchanged for molasses, which was in turn taken to 
New England and converted into rum for sale in Africa. David 
*Franks of Philadelphia was in this business during the early 
1760s; Aaron *Lopez and Jacob Rodriguez *Rivera of Newport, 
Rhode Island, had at least one slaver on the high seas each year 
after 1764, and in 1772 and 1773 had a total of eight such ships 
under sail. Isaac Da *Costa of Charleston was another large- 
scale importer of slaves. In Louisiana, under both French and 
Spanish rule, the Monsanto brothers made frequent transac- 
tions in slaves; during 1787 they purchased 44 blacks. 

Although Jews in Philadelphia and New York City were 
active in the early abolition movement, Jewish merchants, 
auctioneers, and commission agents in the Southern states 
continued to buy and sell slaves until the end of the Civil War. 
The fact that Jacob Levin of Columbia, South Carolina, and 
Israel I. Jones of Mobile, Alabama, two merchants who often 
dealt in slaves, were leaders of their Jewish communities in 
the 1850s is evidence that at no time did Southern Jews feel 
tainted by the slave trade. Levy Jacobs was an active trader in 
slaves both in New Orleans and in Mobile during the 1820s; 
Ansley, Benjamin, George, and Solomon Davis of Richmond 
and Petersburg, Virginia, went on the road to sell gangs of 
slaves in the states of the lower South beginning about 1838; 
B. Mordecai of Charleston had large slave pens alongside his 
warehouses and purchased $12,000 worth of slaves at one sale 
in 1859. But the total business activity of all the Southern Jews 
who dealt in slaves in any way probably did not equal the turn- 
over of the largest single non-Jewish firm which specialized 
in slaves, Franklin and Armfield. 

[Bertram Wallace Korn] 
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SLAVSON, SAMUEL RICHARD (1891-1981), U.S. group 
psychotherapy expert. Born in the Ukraine, Slavson arrived 
in New York with his family after escaping the pogroms in 
Russia. Working by day, he attended evening school at the 
Cooper Union, where he received a B.S. in engineering. He 
became a member of the Socialist Party in 1904, which led to 
his involvement with the labor movement. He was a key fig- 
ure in the formation of the *International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union. Slavson was departmental director of New 
York’s progressive Walter School from 1918 to 1921 and from 
1921 to 1927 he was educational consultant of the Pioneer 
Youth of America. In 1927 he became director of research in 
child psychology at Malting House, Cambridge, England. In 
1929 he returned to the United States and was consultant to 
a number of agencies dealing with problem children. In 1934 
he became director of group psychotherapy at the Board of 
Jewish Guardians in New York, where he introduced group 
treatment for emotionally disturbed children. A pivotal fig- 
ure in modern psychology and psychoanalysis, Slavson retired 
from that position in 1956. His Introduction to Group Therapy 
(1943) describes his principles, processes, and methods, as 
well as his criteria for accepting disturbed children for group 
therapy. Slavson was president of the American Group Psy- 
chotherapy Association (1943-45), and editor-in-chief of the 
journal Group Psychotherapy. From 1956 on, he continued to 
work and formulate new theories regarding the treatment of 
delinquent adolescents and institutionalized psychotics. He 
also wrote and lectured extensively. 

His books include Science in the New Education (with 
Robert K. Speer, 1934), Creative Group Education (1937), Rec- 
reation of the Total Personality (1946), The Practice of Group 
Therapy (1947), Analytic Group Psychotherapy (1950), Child- 
Centered Group Guidance of Parents (1958), A Textbook in 
Analytic Group Psychotherapy (1964), and Reclaiming the De- 
linquent by Para-analytic Group Psychotherapy and the Inver- 
sion Technique (1965). 


SLAVUTA, city in N. Kamenets-Podolski district, Ukraine. 
Slavuta was annexed by Russia after the second partition of 
Poland (1793) and was in the province of Volhynia until the 
1917 Revolution. In 1765 the poll tax was paid by 246 Jews 
registered in Slavuta. During the late 18" and first half of the 
19'" century, the community became known for its printing 
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press, founded in 1791 by R. Moses Shapira, son of the zaddik 
R. Phinehas b. Abraham of *Korets. Later Moses’ two sons, 
Samuel Abba and Phinehas, took over the administration of 
the press. Three editions of the Babylonian Talmud, an edi- 
tion of the Bible (with commentaries), the Zohar, and many 
other religious works, especially hasidic literature, were all 
produced handsomely and with great care by the press. In 
1835 the press was closed down when the owners were arrested 
for the alleged murder of a worker who had supposedly de- 
nounced them for printing books without permission from 
the censor. There were 1,658 Jews registered in the community 
in 1847 and 4,891 in 1897 (57% of the total population). Un- 
der Soviet rule the community’s institutions were destroyed. 
The Jewish population numbered 4,701 in 1926 (44.9%). Dur- 
ing the German occupation of the city during World War 11, 
those Jews who did not manage to escape were murdered. A 
mass grave marks the place where Jews were massacred by the 
Nazis in the vicinity of the town, with a monument erected to 
the memory of the dead and with inscriptions in both Rus- 
sian and Yiddish. In the late 1960s the Jewish population was 
estimated at about 3,000. There was one synagogue adminis- 
tered by a rabbi. Most left in the 1900s. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.D. Friedberg, Toledot ha-Defus ha-Ivri be- 


Polanyah (1950), 104-9. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


°SLAWOJ-SKLADKOWSKI, FELICJAN (1885-1962), Pol- 
ish politician. From May 15, 1936, to September 1939 he was 
Poland’s prime minister and minister of interior. The period 
of Slawoj-Skladkowski’s premiership was marked by political 
and social unrest. His government endorsed the antisemitic 
program of the *ozon to distract the Polish masses from the 
real problems of the prewar crisis. His declaration “nobody in 
Poland should be injured. An honest host does not allow any- 
body to be harmed in his home” reflected his policy toward 
the Jews. Nevertheless, sources of livelihood were taken away 
from Jews; Saturday was made a market day, markets were 
held far from town, many butcher shops were closed because 
of the *shehitah law (January 1937), commercial licenses for 
Jews were restricted, as were bank credits for Jewish busi- 
nessmen and craftsmen, excessive taxes were imposed, etc. 
The anti-Jewish economic boycott had official government 
support. The *numerus clausus was imposed against Jewish 
students who were placed on ghetto benches at the universi- 
ties, and the number of Jews in the free professions (physi- 
cians, lawyers, etc.) was considerably reduced. Riots against 
students and the picketing of Jewish shops were considered 
a “natural instinct of cultural self-defense and tendency for 
economic self-sufficience”” When riots and pogroms broke 
out in Radom, Czestochowa, Brest-Litovsk, Vilna, and Lvov, 
Jewish property valued at over 3 million zlotys was destroyed. 
The Slawoj-Skladkowski government encouraged rioters, in- 
tervening only against Jewish self-defense groups. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Segal, The New Poland and the Jews (1938), 
64-86, 143; R.L. Buell, Poland: Key to Europe (1939), 299-306; I. Gru- 
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(1966), 398-9. 


SLAWSON, JOHN (1896-1989), U.S. communal executive 
and social worker. Slawson, who was born in Poltava, Ukraine, 
was taken to the U.S. in 1904. From 1920 to 1924 Slawson was 
an investigator and psychologist for the New York State De- 
partment of Welfare. He was subsequently head of the Jewish 
welfare federations of Cleveland and Detroit (1924-32) and ex- 
ecutive director of the Jewish Board of Guardians (1932-43). 
From 1943 to 1967 Slawson served as executive vice president 
of the *American Jewish Committee (ajc), where he directed 
a comprehensive program of scientific research on prejudice 
and the methods of combating group hostility. During his 
tenure, the committee grew into an international organiza- 
tion with more than 40,000 members and offices in 20 U.S. 
localities, as well as in Europe, Israel, and Latin America. In 
1957 Slawson and an ajc delegation met with Pope Pius x11, 
the first audience ever accorded a Jewish organization by the 
Vatican. 

He wrote The Delinquent Boy (1926), a basic treatise on 
juvenile delinquency; The Role of Science in Intergroup Rela- 
tions (1962); and Unequal Americans (1979). 


[Geraldine Rosenfield (24 ed.)] 


SLEPIAN, JOSEPH (1891-1969), U.S. electrical engineer. Sle- 
pian was born in Boston, Mass., receiving his B.Sc. degree in 
1911, M.Sc. in 1912, and Ph.D. in mathematics in 1913 from Har- 
vard. After postdoctoral work at the University of Gottingen 
in Germany, the Sorbonne in Paris, and Cornell University, 
he joined the Westinghouse Company in 1916, where he held 
research posts of increasing seniority at the company’s Forest 
Hills research facility until he retired in 1956. His mathemati- 
cal knowledge and engineering skills led to many inventions 
in the electrical supply industry. His research on lightning ar- 
resters disclosed the need for surge protection. His studies of 
ionized gases led to his invention of the deion circuit breaker 
and the ignitron for initiating and controlling electrical arcs. 
Late in his working career and after his retirement he worked 
on plasma methods for isotope separation. He was associ- 
ated with the Manhattan Project in World War 11. He found 
the atmosphere of a commercial laboratory highly conducive 
to his work, where he also organized teaching courses in ba- 
sic and applied physics. His honors included the prestigious 
Edison Medal (1947). 


[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


SLIOZBERG, HENRY (1863-1937), Russian jurist and com- 
munal worker. Born in Mir, Belorussia, Sliozberg was taken 
to Poltava, eastern Ukraine, by his family. Although he was 
an honors student in law at the university of St. Petersburg, 
Sliozberg was not accepted as a teacher there because he was 
a Jew. He became a successful private advocate but resigned to 
accept the (unofficial) position of legal counsel for the Russian 
Ministry of the Interior. In 1889 he became legal counsel on 
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Jewish affairs to Baron H. *Guenzburg. The baron entrusted 
Sliozberg with various important tasks, including drafting 
memoranda to the authorities and defending Jews before the 
supreme judicial institutions in St. Petersburg. Sliozberg then 
devoted himself to Jewish communal work, adopting a stand 
somewhere between the old intercession methods and that 
of the modern public campaign introduced and employed by 
Jewish intelligentsia at the beginning of the 20" century. In his 
struggles with his opponents and in his attempts to influence 
the ruling circles, Sliozberg bolstered traditional intercession 
tactics with legal argumentation. He joined the “defense bu- 
reau” founded by the Jewish intellectuals of St. Petersburg, an 
office set up to defend the rights of the Jews through organized 
legal action. He was among the founders of both the *Society 
for Equal Rights for the Jews in Russia (1905) and the “Jewish 
People’s Group” (1907) into which groups the delegates of the 
non-Zionist, Russian-Jewish intelligentsia - most of whom 
were connected with the Cadet (Liberal) Party - had united. 
Sliozberg also participated in the work of the “Political Bureau 
Assigned to the Jewish Representatives of the State Duma,’ 
whose task it was to guide Jewish representatives at the *Duma 
on behalf of their fellow Jews. Sliozberg also worked with the 
legal defense organization which dealt with *blood libels, no- 
tably with the *Beilis case (1912). During World War 1 he was 
one of the leaders of the committee of assistance to Jewish war 
refugees (*YEKOPO). He also acted as chairman of the Jewish 
community of St. Petersburg. During the revolution, Slioz- 
berg was imprisoned briefly and his property was confiscated. 
In 1920 he left Russia for France where he participated in the 
communal life of Russian and Russian-Jewish immigrants and 
also became head of the Russian-Jewish community in Paris. 
In 1934 he testified as witness for the prosecution at the trial 
regarding the Protocols of the *Elders of Zion in Berne. His 
memoirs, Dela minuvshikh dney (“Bygone Days,’ 3 vols., 1933); 
are an important historical account of the Jewish communal 
life in Russia of the generation preceding the revolution. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: V. Jabotinsky, in: G. Sliozberg, Dela minu- 
vshikh dney, 1 (1933), ix-xiv (introd.); Kulisher, in: Yevreyskiy Mir, 
2 (1941), 419-21; Kucherov, in: Kniga o russkom yevreystve (1960), 
421-4; J. Frumkin et al. (ed.), Russian Jewry 1860-1917, 1 (1966), 226, 


233-7, and index. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


SLOBODKA YESHIVAH, a leading European yeshivah 
which was dedicated to the ideals of the *Musar movement. In 
1882 the yeshivah was founded in Slobodka, a suburb of Kouro, 
Lithuania, by R. Nathan Zevi *Finkel as an advanced school 
for the graduates of the local elementary yeshivah which had 
previously been established by R. Zevi Levitan. The new school 
made rapid strides after the leading yeshivah of this era, the 
*Volozhin yeshivah, was closed by the czarist government on 
Jan. 22, 1892. Many former Volozhin students enrolled at Slo- 
bodka, and in 1893 R. Finkel appointed two brothers-in-law, 
both brilliant Volozhin graduates, R. Isser Zalman *Meltzer 
and R. Moses Mordecai *Epstein, to be the heads of the Slo- 
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bodka yeshivah. R. Meltzer left in 1896 to organize the Slutz- 
ker yeshivah, but R. Epstein remained associated with the 
school until his death in 1933. R. Finkel remained the yeshi- 
vah’s dominant personality and fashioned its unique musar 
environment. He instituted a daily half-hour period devoted 
solely to the study of musar texts, and on Saturday nights he 
delivered musar lectures to the assembled students. In 1896 
the yeshivah was caught up in a public controversy with those 
students and rabbis who had long opposed the innovations 
of the Musar movement. The yeshivah split in 1897 and those 
loyal to the ideals of R. Finkel and R. Epstein renamed their 
school Yeshivah Keneset Israel, in memory of the founder of 
the Musar movement, R. Israel *Lipkin (Salanter). The other 
students organized a new school which they called Keneset 
Bet Yizhak, in memory of R. Isaac Elhanan *Spektor of Kovno. 
It was later headed by R. Baruch Ber Leibowitz and following 
World War t relocated in Kamenetz, Poland. 

R. Finkel’s yeshivah continued to expand; by 1899 it had 
an enrollment of over 300 students and a new building was 
constructed for the school. The yeshivah’s position was further 
strengthened with the 1910 selection of R. Epstein to serve as 
the chief rabbi of Slobodka. Additional heads of the yeshivah 
were appointed, including R. Finkel’s son, R. Moses Finkel, 
and son-in-law R. Isaac Sher. With the outbreak of World 
War 1, the school was compelled to move from Slobodka to 
Minsk, and afterward to *Kremenchug, where it remained 
for the duration of the war. After its return to Slobodka, the 
yeshivah continued expanding rapidly during the 1920s. The 
student body increased to over 500, including scores of for- 
eign students from Germany and the English-speaking coun- 
tries. R. Finkel organized new divisions of the yeshivah to 
complement its educational program, including an elemen- 
tary school named Even Israel and a secondary school called 
Or Israel. The culmination of these schools was the Slobodka 
kolel, which was established in 1921. 

In 1924, following the Lithuanian government's decision 
to discontinue its previous practice of exempting all yeshivah 
students from military service, it was decided to open a branch 
of the school in Palestine, and Hebron was chosen for its 
location. R. Finkel joined the new school in 1925, and it soon 
attracted over 150 students. Following the Arab massacre 
of 1929 in which 25 yeshivah students were murdered, 
the school relocated in Jerusalem, where it continued to func- 
tion under the name of the Hebron yeshivah. The original 
Slobodka yeshivah, under the leadership of R. Isaac Sher, 
continued its activities until June 23, 1941, when the Nazi 
invasion was imminent. Although most of the faculty and stu- 
dents perished during the Holocaust, the Slobodka yeshivah 
was reopened in *Bene-Berak following the conclusion of 
the war. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Oshry, in: Mosedot Torah be-Eiropah, ed. 
by S.K. Mirsky (1956), 133-68; D. Katz, Tenuat ha-Musar, 3 (n.d.); A. 
Rothkoff, in: Jewish Life (Feb.-March, 1969), 47-53; (Nov.—Dec. 1970), 
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SLOMAN, HENRY (Solomon; 1793-1873), British actor. 
Born in Rochester, Sloman was a popular comedian at the 
Coburg Theatre in London (later the Old Vic) and became a 
celebrity in the pantomimes and melodramas staged by Joseph 
Glossop. After Glossop’s death in 1835, he went into partner- 
ship with his brother, CHARLES SLOMAN (1808-1870), in run- 
ning the Rochester Theatre. Both were comic singers, and in 
addition Charles composed a number of songs, among them 
Daughter of Israel and Maid of Judah. 


SLOMOVITZ, PHILIP (1896-1993), U.S. journalist. Born in 
Minsk, Russia, Slomovitz worked on Jewish papers in Detroit, 
Mich., and became editor of the Detroit Jewish News, the first 
Jewish periodical in the country to be sponsored by a commu- 
nity, when it was founded in 1942. His syndicated articles ap- 
peared in both Jewish and non-Jewish journals. Slomovitz was 
active in Zionist and other American Jewish organizations. In 
1943 he founded the American Association of English-Jewish 
Newspapers, of which he remained president until 1953. 


SLONIK (Solnik), BENJAMIN AARON BEN ABRAHAM 
(c. 1550-c. 1619), Polish rabbi. Slonik was probably born in 
Grodno. He studied there in his youth under Nathan Nata 
Spiro. He was rabbi in Silesia (Joseph Katz, Sheerit Yosef (Cra- 
cow, 1590), no. 47) and Podhajce (Meir of Lublin, Responsa, 
no. 110). He claims to have been in “Russia” as a youth (Masat 
Binyamin, no. 62), probably referring to southeastern Poland, 
which included the Ukraine and the Podolia region. He lived 
in Cracow for a period of time before and after the death of 
Moses *Isserles (ibid., no. 80), but since no questions in his 
responsa were addressed to him from Cracow or its environs, 
it is not likely that he served there as rabbi. 

“Benjamin Aaron, harif of Tykocin,’ appears as one of 
30 signatories of the 1590 decree of the *Council of the Lands 
which reenacted the prohibition against offering a bribe in 
order to acquire a rabbinic post (Harkavy, Perles). This prob- 
ably refers to Grodno since Tykocin bordered it. The two com- 
munities disputed sovereignty over a large territory, and if 
Slonik was born in that area he could have been considered to 
have come from either community, which explains why his 
name does not appear in the records of Tykocin. Slonik stud- 
ied under Solomon *Luria (Maharshal), Moses Isserles, and 
Solomon b. Leibesh of Lublin whom he calls the “second 
Maharshal.” Luria had the greatest influence on his work. 
From him he learned lucidity, expositional skill, stylistic and 
grammatical precision, and a scientific approach to Jewish 
law. Isserles’ influence is apparent in Slonik’s use of the re- 
sponsum as a vehicle for a thoroughgoing discussion of the 
legal background and principles which pertain to the ques- 
tion under discussion. Solomon b. Leibesh and Nathan Spiro 
were themselves influenced by Kabbalah, and inspired Slonik’s 
interest in that subject, expressed in chance statements (no. 
7, 99) and in his giving unusual weight to the opinion of the 
Zohar (no. 62). 
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His Works 
Slonik was the author of the following works: 

(1) Masat Binyamin (Cracow, 1633; often republished), 
containing 112 responsa, for the most part arranged chron- 
ologically, and several pages of the author’s novellae on the 
Shulhan Arukh: 

(2) Seder Mitzvot Nashim, Eyn schoen Frauenbuechlein, 
a very popular Yiddish book printed three times during the 
author's lifetime and translated into Italian, dealing with the 
three principle duties of women, but also giving moral teach- 
ings on the conduct of women in every phase of family life 
(Cracow, 1577, 1585; Basle, 1602; and often reprinted; first trans- 
lated into Italian by Jacob b. Elhanan Heilbronn in 1614, pub- 
lished in Padua, 1625); 

(3) Sefer ha-Ebronot, a treatise on the leap year in the 
Hebrew calendar; 

(4) Seder Halizah, on release from the requirements of 
the levirate marriage. The latter two books are not extant. 

In his response he included questions and comments 
by his two sons, Abraham and Jakel. He also mentioned his 
grandson Faivel (no. 95), and his two daughters, one of whom 
died during her father’s lifetime. Abraham, who was rabbi of 
Brest-Litovsk, wrote several notes to his father’s responsa, and 
edited them. He showed high regard for his relation by mar- 
riage, Moses b. Abraham of Przemysl, author of Sefer Matteh 
Moshe and Sefer Ho’il Moshe, who was a signatory, together 
with Slonik, on the 1603 proclamation of the Jaroslaw synod 
of the Council of Four Lands authorizing the printing of new 
books. 


His Decisions 
Slonik had an independent mind and, unafraid of contro- 
versy, frequently disagreed with his teachers and colleagues. 
He opposed the decisions of his colleagues in Podhajce even 
as a newcomer to the area (no. 21). He issued decisions on 
controversial questions which colleagues had hesitated to an- 
swer (no. 7). Some of his decisions are based on entirely novel 
principles. Thus, he uses the scientific observation that quick 
freezing preserves a body for long periods of time to validate 
testimony identifying a victim long after the three-day limit 
after death would ordinarily apply (no. 104). He accepted no 
source without having seen it himself (nos. 11, 26, 37, 47, 75; 
76, 109). He disparaged the method and the judgment of R. 
Mordecai *Jaffe, accusing him of eclecticism (no. 32). His at- 
titude in questions dealing with cases of deserted wives (agu- 
not) is in opposition to the strict interpretation of Ashkenazi 
rabbis. Although an Ashkenazi himself, he accepted the more 
lenient ruling of the Sephardi rabbi Elijah Mizrahi, in order 
to help these unfortunate women (nos. 105, 109), for times 
had become troubled and there were many Jews who lost 
their lives in the wars which raged along their trade routes 
through Walachia to Constantinople (nos. 29, 44, 45, 63, 65; 
98, 105, 109). 

He decided some cases purely on the basis of logic (nos. 
72; 90, 109), historical evidence (nos. 38 and 57), empirical 
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observation (nos. 69 and 108), medical knowledge, and ana- 
tomical research (no. 49). He rejected R. Shalom Shakna’s 
method of pilpul in deciding Jewish law (no. 16). He permit- 
ted the calling of blind or illiterate men to the “reading” of the 
Torah, and pleaded for understanding and tolerance for the 
feelings of estranged Jews and sensitive women, so that they 
may be brought closer to Judaism (no. 62). His responsa in- 
clude an analysis of the grammatical differences between the 
two versions of the Decalogue and he castigates cantors for 
improperly preparing the Torah reading, as well as for intro- 
ducing into the synagogue service melodies borrowed from 
secular songs and the theater (no. 6). He dealt with commu- 
nity disputes, taxation, elections, sale of synagogues, divorce 
given under duress, murder, and manslaughter. Several of his 
decisions were aimed at resolving famous controversies of the 
day (nos. 22, 76, 77). 

His decisions remained an authoritative source, not only 
for his contemporaries, but also for Polish and German rab- 
bis for many years to come. They are often quoted and usually 
considered definitive by noted commentators to the Shulhan 
Arukh, such as *Shabbetai b. Meir ha-Kohen and Abraham 
Abele *Gombiner. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Perles, in: MGwy, 16 (1867), 223; J.M. Zunz, 
Ir ha-Zedek (1874), ix, 12; M. Steinschneider, in: HB, 19 (1879), 82-83; 
H.N. Dembitzer, Kelilat Yofi, 1 (1888), 21aff.; A. Harkavy, Hadashim 
gam Yeshanim, 2:3 (1899); B. Katz, Le-Korot ha-Yehudim be-Rusyah, 
Polin ve-Lita (1899), 33, 34, 56; S.B. Nissenbaum, Le-Korot ha-Yehu- 
dim be-Lublin (1900), 21; M. Brann, Geschichte der Juden in Schlesien, 
5 (1909), 191-201; Halpern, Pinkas, 15, 27, 29, 453; I. Lewin, in: Hado- 
Tom, 22 (1965), 5-18; H.H. Ben-Sasson, Hagut ve-Hanhagah (1958), 
140-1; N. Shulman, “The Responsa Masat Binyamin” (Diss. Yeshiva 


University, 1970). 
[Nisson E. Shulman] 


SLONIM, city in Grodno district, Belarus; passed to Russia 
in 1795 and reverted to Poland between the two world wars. 
Slonim is mentioned in 1583 as one of the communities which 
were declared exempt from the special tax called “srebshzizna” 
Jewish merchants from Slonim traded with Lublin and Posen. 
By decision of the Lithuanian Council (see *Councils of the 
Lands) in 1623, the Jews of Slonim were placed under the ju- 
risdiction of the *Brest community. From 1631 Slonim appears 
in the accounts of the pinkas of the Council of Lithuanian Jews 
as an independent community. A magnificent stone synagogue 
was erected there in 1642. In 1660 the Jews suffered persecu- 
tions by the armies of Stephan *Czarniecki. In the latter part of 
the 17" century the Jews of Slonim traded in wheat and timber 
with *Koenigsberg; later on wealthy merchants traveled to the 
*Leipzig fairs. Others earned their livelihood in contracting, 
manufacturing alcoholic beverages, and crafts. In 1764, after 
danger to the community from the advancing Russian armies 
had been averted, the day of deliverance, the 26" of Sivan, was 
subsequently commemorated in the community. The Jewish 
population numbered 1,154 in Slonim and its surroundings in 
1766; 5,700 in 1847; 11,435 (78% of the total population) in 1897; 
6,917 Jews (71.7%) in 1921; and 8,605 (52.95%) in 1931. 
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During the 19" century Jews engaged in wholesale trad- 
ing in timber, furs, and hides, in transport and supplying the 
army, iron foundries, agricultural machinery, matches, tanner- 
ies, sawmills, and brick kilns. Jews also operated steam mills. 
The first textile factory in Slonim was founded in 1826 by a 
Jew, employing 35 workers, of whom 20 were Jewish. In the 
late 19" and early 20" century Jews engaged in the manufac- 
ture of woolen scarves, curtains, yeast, matches, agricultural 
machinery, and Jewish ritual articles. 

Many Jewish homes were burned as a result of anti-Jew- 
ish hooliganism in 1881. Due to expulsions from nearby vil- 
lages in 1882 the Jewish population in Slonim increased. In 
1897 Jewish workers in Slonim began to organize in trade 
unions, and between 1902 and 1906 the *Bund, *Poalei Zion 
and the *Zionist Socialist Workers’ Party (ss) were influential. 
They established *self-defense groups to protect Jews against 
attacks, especially in the stormy period after the *Bialystok po- 
grom of 1906. In 1913 Jewish workers staged a strike to protest 
against the *Beilis case. 

Traditional spiritual leaders of Slonim included Moses 
b. Isaac Judah *Lima, author of Helkat Mehokek, who served 
the community in the 1660s; Simeon b. Mordecai (officiated 
1735-69); and Joshua Isaac b. Jehiel *Shapira, author of Nahalat 
Yehoshua (1851), in the 1830s. In the mid-19' century Abra- 
ham b. Isaac Weinberg (1804-1884) founded a new branch 
of Hasidism and became the first of the *Slonim dynasty. The 
Slonim yeshivah, one of the oldest and most honored Lithua- 
nian yeshivot, came under the influence of this hasidic trend. 

All Jewish parties were active in Slonim between the 
two world wars, in independent Poland, including a hakh- 
sharah farm of the He-Halutz movement. The community 
had schools of the *Tarbut, cysHo, and Tahkemoni. A Yid- 
dish quarterly, Unzer Zhurnal, was published from 1921 to 1925, 
and the weekly Slonimer Vort from 1926-1939. 


[Dov Rabin] 


Holocaust and Contemporary Periods 

Immediately after the outbreak of World War 11 (Sept. 1, 1939), 
Slonim was inundated by thousands of Jewish refugees escap- 
ing from the advancing German army. Under the Soviet-Ger- 
man agreement the city passed to Soviet rule. In 1939-41, all 
Jewish community life was repressed, though Zionist groups 
attempted to function underground. Young people sought 
ways to reach Vilna, then under Lithuanian control, in an ef- 
fort to reach Palestine from there. On April 12, 1940, about 
1,000 Jewish refugees were exiled to Russia, among them 
Yizhak Efrat, head of the community and the Zionist federa- 
tion before the war. 

On June 25, 1941, after war broke out between Germany 
and the Soviet Union, Slonim fell to German troops, who be- 
gan to attack the Jews. On July 17, they carried out an *Aktion 
in which 1,200 Jewish men were rounded up and murdered 
on the outskirts of the city. The German authorities exacted a 
fine of 2,000,000 rubles from the Jewish community, and set 
up a *Judenrat, first headed by Wolf Berman, but its members 
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were murdered when they showed resistance to Nazi demands. 
The second chairman of the Judenrat was Gershon Kwint. At 
the end of August 1941 a “Jewish quarter” was allocated, but 
not sealed off immediately. On Nov. 14, 1941, in a second Ak- 
tion, Germans, Lithuanians, and Belorussians murdered 9,000 
Jews in nearby Czepielow. A very few managed to escape from 
the death pits, returned to the ghetto, and received aid in its 
hospital. When the Germans found out, they were seized and 
murdered at the pits. Following this Aktion the ghetto, which 
now contained about 15,000 Jews, including refugees from the 
vicinity, was closed off. In the ghetto the Jews began to build 
hideouts in expectation of another raid. On June 29, 1942, the 
Germans and their collaborators surrounded the ghetto and 
set it on fire. In this Aktion, which continued up to July 15, 
many Jews perished in the flames; those who escaped and were 
caught were murdered in the fields of Pietralewicze. The Ger- 
mans met with armed resistance from some of the youth who 
managed to wrest their arms from them and escaped to the 
forests. Only 800 Jews remained alive at the end of the attack, 
most of whom fled to the forests. About 300 of the remaining 
Jews were murdered in December 1942. Those who survived 
in the forests joined partisan activities. A group of Jews from 
Slonim became active members of the Schorr’s partisan unit. 
In the struggle against the Germans they reached the swamps 
of the Pinsk area. On July 10, 1944, when the city was taken 
by Soviet forces, only 80 Jews were found there. Former Jew- 
ish partisans joined the Soviet army to continue the fighting 
against the Germans until the end of the war. In 1946 there 
were about 30 Jews living in Slonim. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Regesty i nadpisi, 1 (1899), 203, 473; Halpern, 
Pinkas, index; S. Dubnow (ed.), Pinkas ha-Medinah (1922), index; 
Pinkas Slonim, 2 vols. (Heb. and Yid., 1962); I. Schiper, Dzieje han- 
dlu zydowskiego na ziemiach polskich (1937), index; H. Korobkoy, in: 
Yevreyskaya Starina (1910), 23-24; A.S. Kamenetski, in: Perezhitoye, 
4 (1913), 311; B. Wasiutynski, Ludnos¢ zydowska w Polsce w wiekach 
XIX i XX (1930), 80, 82, 84, 91, 202; J.S. Hertz, Geshikhte fun Bund, 2 
(1962), 129; Haynt (July 25, 1939); M.A. Shulwass, in: Beit Yisrael be- 
Polin, 2 (1953), 13-353 Yahadut Lita, 3 (1967), index. 


[Aharon Weiss] 


SLONIM, hasidic dynasty. The founder of the dynasty was R. 
ABRAHAM BEN ISAAC MATTATHIAS WEINBERG (1804-1883) 
who, after heading the yeshivah in Slonim, became a Hasid. 
His teachers in Hasidism were the zaddikim Noah of Lacho- 
wicze (*Lyakhovichi) and Moses of *Kobrin. When Moses 
died, Abraham assumed the role of zaddik and became one of 
the leading rabbis of his time. His influence extended mainly 
throughout the northwestern part of the province of Polesie, 
Poland-Lithuania, between the cities of Slonim and Brest- 
Litovsk and between Kobrin and Baranovichi. Abraham’s 
writings include Hesed le-Avraham (1886) and Yesod ha-Avo- 
dah (1892). His works, which include principles of his hasidic 
teachings, attest great scholarship. He advocated the study of 
Torah for its own sake, prayer with devotion (devekut), love 
and fear of the Creator, humility and confidence. He saw as- 
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ceticism and mourning as ways of repentance. He also wrote 
a homiletic commentary on Mekhilta, entitled Beer Avra- 
ham (1927). During Abrahams lifetime, his grandson NOAH 
(d. 1927) emigrated to Erez Israel and settled in Tiberias, 
where Slonim Hasidim found a special place in the history of 
Hasidism in Erez Israel from the late 19" century. The letters 
of the rabbis of Slonim to their fellow Hasidim in Erez Israel 
were included in their writings. Abraham's disciple Menahem 
Nahum Epstein established his own dynasty of zaddikim in 
Bialystok. Another grandson, SAMUEL (d. 1916), succeeded 
Abraham as rabbi and excelled in strengthening religious life 
and institutions as well as in collecting funds for the Jewish 
community in Erez Israel. Under Samuel, the Slonim dynasty 
became famous beyond its own circles for its special hasidic 
melodies. Samuel's teachings were incorporated in the works 
of his Hasidim, Kunteres Kitvei Kodesh (1948), Kunteres Beit 
Avraham (5 vols., 1950-54), and Beit Avraham (1958). After 
Samuel's death, a split occurred among the Slonim Hasidim. 
The majority chose as their leader Samuel’s younger son, 
ABRAHAM (II; d. 1933), who lived in Bialystok and later in 
Baranovichi. In 1918 Abraham m1 established a major yeshivah 
in Baranovichi called Torat Hesed, where Lithuanian-Jewish 
scholarship and Hasidism were combined. Abraham made 
journeys to Palestine to visit his hasidic following there (1929, 
1933). His teachings on the weekly portion of the Torah were 
published by his Hasidim in the Beit Avraham, mentioned 
above. His successor in Baranovichi was his son SOLOMON, 
who perished in the Holocaust in 1943 with many of his fel- 
low Hasidim. His teachings and letters were published in the 
Zikhron Kadosh (1967). Meanwhile, in Slonim itself, Samuel’s 
eldest son, ISSACHAR ARYEH (d. 1928), inherited his father’s 
position. On Issachar’s death his son ABRAHAM succeeded him 
and emigrated to Palestine in 1935, but did not serve as admor. 
In 1942, the Slonim Hasidim in Jerusalem established Yeshivat 
Slonim Beit Avraham. In 1955 the Slonim Hasidim elected 
ABRAHAM (11), the son of Noah (mentioned above), who had 
immigrated to Erez Israel in his youth, as their admor. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Lichtenstein, in: Pinkas Slonim, 1 (1921), 
48, 58-61, 87, 124, 128-9, 159-60, 178, 217, 231, 243; W.Z. Rabinowitsch, 
Lithuanian Hasidism (1970). 
[Wolf Zeev Rabinowitsch] 


SLONIM, MARC (Marc Lvovich; 1894-1976), literary scholar. 
A member of the 1917 Russian Constituent Assembly, Slonim 
later moved to Prague, where he edited an émigré periodical 
(1922-32), and settled in the US. in 1941. He taught at Sarah 
Lawrence College, Bronxville, from 1943 onward, becoming 
the director of foreign studies there in 1962 and European 
consultant for foreign studies in 1968. His works include The 
Epic of Russian Literature... (1950), Modern Russian Litera- 
ture from Chekhov to the Present (1953), and Soviet Literature 
(1964, 1967). 


SLONIM, REUBEN (1914-2000), Canadian rabbi and jour- 
nalist. Slonim was born in Winnipeg. After his immigrant fa- 
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ther suffered a stroke, Slonim’s mother was left to tend to her 
husband and three children. She and her children boarded 
at Jewish Orphanage and Children’s Aid of Western Canada, 
where she was the cook. In his memoir Grand to Be an Orphan 
(1983), Slonim recalled that while the Orphanage offered edu- 
cational opportunities, some of the staff also dished out beat- 
ings. With Orphanage support, Slonim studied at a yeshivah 
in Chicago and attended the Illinois Institute of Technology, 
where he received his B.S.A.S. in 1933. He then attended the 
Jewish Theological Seminary, where he was ordained and 
earned an M.HLL. in 1937. He also attended the Albany Law 
School, New York, between 1935 and 1937. In 1937 he became 
rabbi at Toronto’s McCaul Street Synagogue, one of the first 
Canadian-born rabbis to serve a Conservative congregation, 
and he remained there for three years. For the next seven years 
he occupied pulpits in Cleveland and Troy (N.y.) before re- 
turning to Toronto in 1947 to serve the McCaul Street Syna- 
gogue until its 1955 merger with the University Avenue Syna- 
gogue. He was not named to the senior position in the newly 
established Beth Tzedec Congregation. 

Slonim held a variety of community positions, including 
president of the Toronto Zionist Council (1947-52) and chair 
of the Synagogue Council State of Israel Bonds (1955-60). 
Slonim grew angry, however, over the policies of the State 
of Israel and what he perceived as the uncritical support of 
Israel within the Jewish community. And to the horror of 
the Jewish community, he had a vehicle in which to express 
his views. In 1955 The Toronto Telegram hired Slonim as as- 
sociate editor on the Middle East. Until the newspaper’s de- 
mise in 1971 and later in the Jewish Standard, Slonim often 
attacked Orthodox influence on Israeli politics and Israel’s 
treatment of Palestinians. He also championed Israeli with- 
drawal from occupied territories and strongly opposed the 
1982 Lebanon war. 

In 1971, Slonim was hired by a small and unaffiliated 
liberal Toronto congregation, Congregation Habonim, es- 
tablished in the spirit of German Liberal Judaism, by central 
European Holocaust survivors. Slonim attracted younger, Ca- 
nadian-born congregants but, to the consternation of some, he 
also used his pulpit to condemn Israeli policy. After the war in 
Lebanon, he was dismissed. He described his time as a pulpit 
rabbi in To Kill a Rabbi (1987). He subsequently co-founded 
the Association for the Living Jewish Spirit, which until 1999 
met on High Holidays. 

Towards the end of his life, Slonim received belated rec- 
ognition from the Jewish community. Rabbi Gunther *Plaut, 
who had often been at loggerheads with Slonim, later admit- 
ted that Slonim was unjustly ostracized by the Jewish com- 
munity and regretted his own part in the process. In 1998, the 
Jewish Theological Seminary honored Slonim for his years 
of service. 

In addition to his two memoirs, Slonim published In the 
Steps of Pope Paul (1965), an account of Pope Paul’s visit to the 
Middle East; Both Sides Now (1972) summarizing his career at 
the Toronto Telegram, and Family Quarrel: The United Church 
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and the Jews (1977) chronicling disputes over Israel between 
the Jewish community and the United Church. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Who’ Who in Canadian Jewry (1965), 411; L. 
Levendel, A Century of the Canadian Jewish Press, 1880s—1980s (1989); 
G. Plaut, Obituary, in: Globe and Mail (April 13, 2000); H. Genizi, The 
Holocaust, Israel and the Canadian Protestant Churches (2002). 


[Richard Menkis (2"4 ed.)] 


SLONIMSKI, ANTONI (1895-1976), Polish poet, author, and 
critic. The son of a converted Warsaw physician and grand- 
son of the Hebrew writer Hayyim Selig *Slonimski, Slonim- 
ski began his literary career during World War 1, publishing 
his early Sonety and founding the “Pikador” group of poets in 
1918. From the early 1920s he rose rapidly to become the lead- 
ing personality in Poland’s literary and cultural life, a master 
of the verse form and a keen and versatile drama critic. In 
1920 he was the cofounder with Julian *Tuwim of the futur- 
ist “Skamander” group, and during the years 1924-39 wrote 
the leading theater reviews for the weekly Wiadomosci Liter- 
ackie, also contributing a regular satirical column from 1927. 
Slonimski published more than 40 books, including verse 
collections. He became a major focus of Polish intellectual 
interest in the 1930s, and also translated many foreign clas- 
sics (Rimbaud, Mark Twain, Itzik *Manger). In 1939 he fled 
to England by way of Paris and during the years 1947-48 was 
head of UNEsCco’s literary section, subsequently directing the 
Polish Cultural Institute in London (1949-51). His verse that 
appeared during the war years included Alarm (1940) and 
Popiot i wiatr (“Ashes and Wind,’ 1942). 

In the prewar Poland of Marshal Pilsudski, Slonimski 
trenchantly satirized bourgeois ignorance and stupidity and 
spurious racial and social theories. Though rehabilitated as 
chairman of the Polish Writers’ Union (1956-59), he remained 
a nonconformist in postwar Communist Poland, preferring si- 
lence to any compromise with a totalitarian regime. His works 
and his personal stand exemplified the intellectual’s indepen- 
dence and freedom of thought. Though raised as a Christian, 
Slonimski had a profound emotional regard for the Jewish 
people, which may be detected in poems such as his Piesn o 
Januszu Korczaku (“Song about Janusz Korczak”), Ahaswer 
(on the Wandering Jew), and Elegja miasteczek zydowskich 
(“Elegy of the Shtetlakh”). Israel’s War of Independence had 
wide repercussions in his poetry, and in 1967 Slonimski con- 
demned those calling for Israel’s destruction during the pe- 
riod preceding the Six-Day War. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Kowalczykowa, Linyki Stonimskiego 
1918-1935 (1967); J. Slawintski, in: Tworczosi, 13:8 (1957), 79-105; A. 
Sandauer, Poeci trzech pokolen (19627); J. Kwiatkowski, Szkice de por- 
tretow (1960); Wielka Encyklopedia Powszechna, 10 (1967), 590. 


[Stanislaw Wygodzki and Moshe Altbauer] 


SLONIMSKI, HAYYIM SELIG (1810-1904), Hebrew pop- 
ular science writer and editor. He also used the pseudonym 
Hazas (the Hebrew initials of his name). Born in Bialystok, he 
wrote popular science articles during the Haskalah period. His 
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initial acquaintance with science was derived from old Hebrew 
books, but later he also read scientific literature in German. 
In 1834, he published the first part of his mathematics text- 
book entitled Mosedei Hokhmah (“Bases of Wisdom’). Halley’s 
Comet appeared in the following year, and Slonimski wrote a 
popular work on astronomy, Kokhva de-Shavit (“Comet,’ 1835, 
18577). He wrote another book on the same subject entitled 
Toledot ha-Shamayim (“The History of the Skies,’ 1838, 18667), 
which caused great controversy, because it demonstrated er- 
rors in the Hebrew calendar. Slonimski also explained his 
views on the Hebrew calendar in Yesodei ha-Ibbur (“Basic 
Intercalation,’ 1852, one part only; completed in 1853, 1883°). 
His later works include Mezi'ut ha-Nefesh ve-Kiyyumah Huz 
la-Guf (“The Existence of the Soul and its Life Outside the 
Body,” 1852), and Yesodei Hokhmat ha-Shiur (“Foundations 
of the Science of Calculation,” 1865, 18997). Slonimski coined 
new Hebrew terminology where necessary. Some of his math- 
ematical and astronomical interpretations of obscure passages 
in the Mishnah found their way into editions of the Mishnah 
printed in Zhitomir. 

Slonimski was also an inventor. Among his inventions 
was a calculating machine, for which he was awarded a prize 
by the Russian Academy of Sciences (1844). In 1862, Slonimski 
founded *Ha-Zefirah, a Hebrew newspaper devoted mainly to 
popular science articles written by himself and a team of col- 
laborators, adherents of the Haskalah. The paper ceased pub- 
lication after only a few months, upon Slonimski’s appoint- 
ment as inspector of the Government Rabbinical Seminary 
in Zhitomir and Hebrew censor for South Russia. In 1874, 
when the Seminary was closed down, he renewed publication 
of Ha-Zefirah, first in Berlin and, from 1875, in Warsaw. The 
periodical was edited in the moderate spirit of the Haskalah, 
avoiding conflicts with the Orthodox by presenting scientific 
innovations in a manner acceptable to them. 

In 1884, Slonimski’s disciples and admirers celebrated 
the 50" anniversary of his literary career, and two collections 
of his articles appeared under the title Maamarei Hokhmah 
(“Essays of Wisdom,” 1891-94). In 1886, when Ha-Zefirah be- 
gan appearing daily, Nahum *Sokolow joined the editorial 
board and, in effect, took over the editorship, though Slonim- 
ski continued to contribute articles. A list of his articles ap- 
peared in Ha-Zefirah, 14:91 (1887), 5-6. Slonimski’s son Leonid 
*Slonimski converted to Christianity. Many of his grandchil- 
dren achieved distinction. Antoni *Slonimski, son of Stani- 
slaw, was a well-known Polish poet; Alexander, a literary critic, 
Mikhail *Slonimski, a writer, Nicolas, a composer, and Henry 
*Slonimsky, a scholar. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Klausner, Sifrut, 4 (1953), 123-5, 130-1; Aka- 
via, in: Davar Yearbook (Heb., 1955), 387-96; Kressel, Leksikon, 2 
(1967), 504-7; Kol Kitvei Frishman, 2 (1920), 21-27; N. Sokolow, Ishim 
(1958), 135-52; Waxman, Literature, 3 (1960), 331, 345; 4 (1960), 437. 

[Yehuda Slutsky] 


SLONIMSKI, LEONID ZINOVYEVICH (1850-1918), law- 
yer and publicist; son of Hayyim Selig *Slonimski, he was born 
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in Zhitomir and graduated from the faculty of law of Kiev 
University in 1872. He settled in St. Petersburg and converted 
to the Greek Orthodox religion. He was a regular contributor 
of legal and sociological articles to Russian and international 
periodicals. From 1882 he was member of the editorial board 
of the liberal journal Vestnik Yevropy. Slonimski wrote on the 
juridical situation of Jews in Russia and abroad (Yevreyskaya 
Biblioteka, vol. 6, 1877), and dealt with the Jewish problem in 
many of his general articles. In 1906 he published a text of the 
Russian constitution, with a preface which caused its official 
suppression. Slonimski criticized the teachings of Karl Marx in 
his work Ekonomicheskoye ucheniye Karla Marksa (1898). His 
son ALEXANDER SLONIMSKI (1881-?) was a critic and novel- 
ist. He edited the authoritative editions of Pushkin’s work. His 
son NICOLAS *SLONIMSKY was an American musicologist, 
conductor, and composer. Another son, Mikhail *Slonimski, 
was a distinguished Russian-Soviet writer. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ginzburg, Historishe Verk, 2 (1937), 266. 


SLONIMSKI, MIKHAIL LEONIDOVICH (1897-1972), So- 
viet Russian author and critic. Born in Pavlovsk, of a prom- 
inent, highly assimilated family, Slonimski was the son of 
Leonid *Slonimski, nephew of the literary historian Semyon 
Vengerov, and a cousin of the famous Polish poet Antoni 
*Slonimski. He was one of the founders of the Serapion Broth- 
ers, a loose association of writers that came into being in 1921 
for the purpose of protecting the autonomy ofa literature al- 
ready threatened by political pressures. 

Slonimski’s best work was written early in his career. 
In addition to some investigations of literary theory, this in- 
cludes Shestoy strelkovy (“The Sixth Rifles,” 1922), a collection 
of tales about the senseless horror of war and the Revolution; 
the autobiographical novel Lavrovy (“The Lavrovs,’ 1927), 
which portrays a young man who breaks with his petty, inef- 
fectual, and selfish family to join the Revolutionary cause; and 
its less successful sequel, Forma Kleshnyov (1930). In 1949, at 
the height of the Stalinist terror, Slonimski published Pervye 
gody (“First Years”), a revised and more militantly Commu- 


nist version of Lavrovy. epealtncies 
aurice rrieaberg 


SLONIMSKY, HENRY (1884-1970), philosopher and writer, 
who was born in Russia, and was taken to the United States 
in 1890. He studied under Hermann *Cohen and earned his 
Ph.D. in 1912 with a dissertation published as “Heraklit und 
Parmenides” (in: Philosophische Arbeiten, 7 (1913), ed. by H. 
Cohen and P. Natorp). From 1914 to 1924 he taught philoso- 
phy at various U.S. universities. In 1924, Stephen S. *Wise 
appointed him professor of ethics and philosophy of reli- 
gion at the Jewish Institute of Religion in New York. In 1926 
he became dean of the school, retiring in 1952. As an inspir- 
ing teacher, who shared his intellectual and human problems 
with his students, he profoundly influenced many American 
rabbis. His studies in Jewish philosophy were published as 
Essays (1967). Despite Slonimsky’s lifelong emphasis on “oral 
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teaching,” it is possible to see the thrust of his thinking from 
his sparse writings. On the face of it, his concern with human 
needs and emotions would seem to separate him from his 
great teacher H. Cohen, the rationalist par excellence, but on 
closer consideration the latter’s decisive and pervasive influ- 
ence becomes clear. The importance Slonimsky attaches to the 
Platonic tradition in the history of human thinking, his wari- 
ness of the “bourgeois” dangers to the Jewish truth, and his 
reinterpretations of episodes in general and Jewish philosophy 
exemplify the spirit of the “Marburg School.” His single most 
important doctrine, that of the “humanized,” finite, growing 
(ie., anthropomorphic) God, had three constituent consid- 
erations: (1) the idea of a “limited God” explains the dyste- 
leology of human suffering; (2) man’s ethical responsibilities 
are greatly enhanced when they are needed for the “growth 
of God” (cf. Cohen’s “correlation”); (3) the Jewish formula- 
tion of Kant’s “asymptotic” concept of the ideal is echoed in 
Slonimsky’s commitment to messianism, God and “religion 


of the future.” 
[Steven S. Schwarzschild] 


SLONIMSKY, NICOLAS (1894-1995), musicologist, lexi- 
cographer, composer, and conductor. Born in St. Petersburg, 
Slonimsky was the son of Leonid *Slonimski and grandson 
of Hayyim Zelig *Slonimski. He studied at the St. Petersburg 
Conservatory (piano with Vengerova, his aunt, and compo- 
sition with Kalafaty and Shteinberg). He went to the United 
States in 1923 and worked as opera coach at the Eastman 
School of Music in Rochester, New York (1923-25), and as sec- 
retary to Serge *Koussevitzky (1925-27). He founded and con- 
ducted the Chamber Orchestra of Boston from 1927 to 1934; he 
also conducted the Harvard University Orchestra (1927-30). 
Slonimsky was a lecturer at Colorado College (1940, 1947-49), 
Peabody Conservatory (1956-57), and UCLA (1964-67). He be- 
came a champion of modern American music, which he pre- 
sented on lecture and performance tours. He edited the 4" to 
7 editions of Thompson’ International Cyclopedia of Music 
and Musicians (1946, 1949, 1952, 1956) and the 5‘ edition of 
Baker's Biographical Dictionary of Musicians (1958, re-issued 
with supplements in 1964 and in 1971). His writings include 
Music since 1900 (1937), Music of Latin America (1945), The- 
saurus of Scales and Melodic Patterns (1947), and A Lexicon of 
Musical Invective (1953) as well as a number of scholarly arti- 
cles. He composed a number of works, some of them frankly 
tongue-in-cheek, such as Moebius Strip Tease (1965). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: NG’; R. Kostelanetz, “Conversation with 
Nicolas Slonimsky about his Composing,’ in: Music Quarterly, 74 
(1990), 458-72; R. Stevenson: “Nicolas Slonimsky: Centenarian Lex- 
icographer and Musicologist;” in: Inter-American Music Review, 14 


(1994), 149-55. 
[Marina Rizarev (2™ ed.)] 


SLONIMSKY, SERGEI MIKHAILOVICH (1932-_), Russian 
composer, pianist, and musicologist, son of the writer Mikhail 
*Slonimski and nephew of Nicolas *Slonimsky. Slonimsky was 
born in St. Petersburg and studied composition (at the age 
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of 11) with Shebalin (in Moscow from 1943 to 1945) and later 
with Volfenson, Evlakhov, and Arapov in St. Petersburg, as 
well as piano with Nilsen. He graduated from the St. Peters- 
burg Conservatory in 1956, where he taught composition and 
became professor in 1976. The music of Mussorgsky and Pro- 
kofiev influenced Slominsky, yet he developed his own idiom 
based on Russian folklore, which he articulated in his works 
in a variety of compositional techniques. 

Among his works are the operas Virinea (1967), The Mas- 

ter and Margarita (1972), Maria Stuart (1983), Hamlet (1990), 
and Ivan the Terrible (1998), the ballet Icarus (1970), ten sym- 
phonies (1958-92), instrumental concertos, symphonic cham- 
ber works, vocal and choral pieces in many genres, and music 
for the theater and cinema. As a musicologist, he wrote Sim- 
fonii Prokofieva (1964, based on his Ph.D. thesis) and essays 
on Mahler, Stravinsky, Shostakovich, Balakirev, and Russian 
folklore. A volume of his reviews and memoirs, Burleski, ele- 
gii, difiramby v presrennoy prose (“Burlesques, Elegies, Dithy- 
rambs in Contemptible Prose”), was published in 2000. He 
also devoted his energies to the revival of music by forgotten 
composers of previous generations. His creative work inspired 
unusually rich musicological research. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Milka: Sergey Slonimsky (1976); M. Rytsar- 
eva (Ritzarev): Kompozitor Sergey Slonimsky (1991); L. Gavrilova: “Ivan 
Grozny” Sergeya Slonimskogo (2000); M. Ritzarev: “Sergei Slonimsky 
and Russian ‘Unofficial NationalismY of the 1960-8o0s, in: Schostakov- 
itsch und die Folgen: Russische Music zwischen Anpassung und Protest 
(E. Kuhn, J. Nemtsov, and A. Wehrmeyer, eds.) (2003), 187-210. 


[Marina Rizarev (24 ed.)] 


SLOSS, MARCUS CAUFFMAN (1869-1958), U.S. lawyer 
and jurist. Sloss, who was born in New York City, practiced 
law in San Francisco. He was elected superior court judge for 
San Francisco city and county in 1900. In 1906 Sloss was ap- 
pointed to fill a vacancy on the California Supreme Court and 
was then elected presiding judge of that court in the same year. 
Reelected in 1910 and 1918, he resigned the judgeship in 1919 
to return to private law practice. 

Extremely active in Jewish affairs, Sloss served as presi- 
dent of the Jewish National Welfare Fund of San Francisco and 
the Pacific Hebrew Orphan Asylum and Home Society, was 
associated with the Joint Distribution Committee, and was 
active in the American Jewish Committee. In other public af- 
fairs, Sloss was a member of the California Board of Bar Ex- 
aminers, a trustee of Stanford University, and a board member 
of the San Francisco Public Library. 


SLOTKI, ISRAEL WOLF (1884-1973), scholar and educator. 
He was born in Jerusalem and went to England in 1906, liv- 
ing first in London and later in Manchester. There he served 
as principal of the Talmud Torah school (1911-50) and later 
as director of Jewish education for Manchester (1946-50). He 
organized the first conference of religious Zionists in England 
(1918) and was secretary of the Mizrachi Center of the United 
Kingdom (1926-28). His publications include studies of an- 
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and the Aeltestenrat der Juden in Wien took over its remain- 
ing duties. It represented Austrian Jewry in dealings with the 
authorities, and was responsible for running the Jewish hos- 
pital, the home for the aged, the soup kitchen, and burying 
the dead. This council was headed by Josef Loewenherz (the 
former Zionist vice president and executive director of the 
Vienna Jewish community) from 1938 until the end of the war. 
In 1942 Desider Friedmann and Robert Stricker were deported 
to Theresienstadt; from there they were taken to Auschwitz in 
autumn 1944 and murdered after their arrival. 

Loewenherz’s deputy was the former community rabbi 
and lecturer at the Israelitisch-theologische Lehranstalt Ben- 
jamin Murmelstein. In January 1943 he was deported to the 
ghetto Theresienstadt. In December 1944 he became the “Jude- 
naelteste” (Elder of the Jews) of Theresienstadt after Jakob 
Edelstein and Paul Eppstein. In June 1945 Murmelstein was 
arrested by the Soviet authorities. He was imprisoned in Leit- 
meritz and accused of collaboration with the Nazis. After 18 
months the Czechoslovak prosecutor released him for lack of 
evidence. Murmelstein later went to Italy; he lived in Rome as 
a businessman and private scholar, researching in the Vatican 
library, until his death in 1989. 

Isolated deportation continued from January 1943 until 
March 1945, and consisted of not more than a hundred per- 
sons in each transport. At least 216 Jews were sent to *Aus- 
chwitz and 1,302 Jews to Theresienstadt. Most of the victims 
were former communal workers, and Jews whose non-Jew- 
ish spouses had died. 

In the summer of 1943, there were still approximately 800 
Jews left in Vienna. They had gone underground and were se- 
cretly helped by members of the community and the Buda- 
pest Jewish rescue committee (Vaadat ha-Hazzalah). A few 
managed to escape to Hungary, but many others were caught 
by the Gestapo and sent to Auschwitz. Some managed to stay 
underground until Vienna fell to the Soviet Army. In July 
and December 1944, approximately 60,000 Hungarian Jews 
were deported to Vienna and Lower Austria, to be employed 
by the Nazis in building fortifications. A few were permitted 
to receive treatment at the Vienna Jewish hospital. Just be- 
fore Vienna was liberated, 1,150 were deported to Theresien- 
stadt. During the last months of the war, thousands of Jewish 
evacuees from various concentration camps crossed Austria. 
A few remained in Vienna and the Vienna district or were 
transferred to Austrian camps. The remnant of the Viennese 
Jewish community organized itself into a committee to save 
the victims, and extended help to them in conjunction with 
the International Red Cross and Jewish welfare organiza- 
tions. A report by the Red Cross representative described the 
last synagogue in the Third Reich located in the cellar of the 
Viennese Jewish hospital. Of the approximately 50,000 Jews 
deported from Austria to ghettos and extermination camps 
only 1,747 returned to Austria at the end of the war. (The larg- 
est group of survivors, which numbered 1,293, was liberated 
from the Theresienstadt Ghetto.) Among the Austrian victims 
of the Holocaust there were over 20,000 Austrian Jews who 
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had migrated to other European countries later conquered 
by the Nazis. The number of Austrian Jewish victims of the 
Holocaust is estimated at 65,000. One of the largest and most 
terrible of concentration camps, *Mauthausen, where thou- 
sands of European Jews met their death, was situated in Aus- 
tria. A large part in the campaigns to exterminate European 
Jewry was played by Austrian Nazis, including Eichmann, 
*Globocnik, *Kaltenbrunner and Hitler himself. In 1946, a 
documentation committee (Juedisch historische Dokumen- 
tation) was set up in Vienna by Tuvia Friedman for the trac- 
ing and prosecution of Nazi war criminals. 


[Dov Kulka] 


Early Postwar Period 

At the end of World War 11, there were many displaced persons 
in Austria, most of them from Hungary. They had been sent 
to Austrian concentration camps during the last two years of 
the war. Their number was then estimated at about 20,000. 
Though some returned to their countries of origin after the 
liberation, postwar Austria had one of the largest concentra- 
tions of still unsettled Jewish displaced persons. It was the 
main transit country for Jewish refugees from Poland, Hun- 
gary, Romania, and other East European countries, on their 
way to Palestine or to the main concentration of refugees in 
the American Zone of Germany. The number of displaced 
persons reached its peak in late 1946, when it was estimated 
at 42,500, of whom over 35,000 were in the American-occu- 
pied area of Austria, i-e., in the western part of the country. 
The most important and biggest displaced persons’ camp in 
Vienna was the “Rothschildspital,” the former hospital of the 
Jewish community, which was later sold and demolished in 
1960. Head of the committee of former concentration camp 
prisoners and Jewish refugees was Bronislaw Teichholz. The 
number of the refugees later dropped, particularly as a result 
of mass emigration following the establishment of the State 
of Israel in 1948. By 1953 only 949 refugees were left in dis- 
placed persons camps. 

In May 1945 Josef Loewenherz was arrested by the So- 
viet occupation authorities and taken to Czechoslovakia. Af- 
ter several weeks he was released. With the help of his fam- 
ily he immigrated via London to the United States, where he 
died in 1960. The same as Murmelstein, he never came to 
Vienna again. 

‘The secretary of state of the new Austrian government, 
who was responsible for the Jewish community, the promi- 
nent Communist writer Ernst Fischer, appointed in summer 
1945 the 75-year-old well known physician Dr. Heinrich Schur, 
who had survived, because he was married to a non-Jewess, as 
the first provisional chairman of the Jewish community. After 
complaints about Schur’s age and inability to cope with the 
many problems of the community Fischer appointed in Sep- 
tember 1945 as Schur’s successor the Communist journalist 
David Brill, who had worked as a journalist and private sec- 
retary of the chairman of the Communist party in Austria, 
Johann Koplenig. Brill organized, together with other party 
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cient Hebrew poetry, annotated translations of 16 tractates of 
the Talmud (Soncino Press), commentaries and introductions 
to three books of the Bible, books on local Jewish history, and 
many contributions to scholarly periodicals. His son, JUDAH 
JACOB SLOTKI (1903-1988), also born in Jerusalem, arrived 
in England as a boy. He was superintendent of Jewish educa- 
tion in Manchester (1942-46), director of Jewish education in 
Leeds (1946-55), and from 1955 director of the Central Board 
of Hebrew Education in Manchester. In 1956 he established 
the S.H. Steinhart Training College for Hebrew teachers. From 
1959 he was a vice president of the British Mizrachi Federa- 
tion. He published translations of part of the Midrash Rabbah 
(Soncino Press) and of five books of the Bible, works for Jewish 
children, and a biography of Manasseh Ben Israel. His edited 
edition of The Babylonian Talmud was published in 1990. 


[Godfrey Edmond Silverman] 


SLOUSCHZ, NAHUM (1871-1966), scholar and writer, 
archaeologist and historian, traveler and translator. Born 
in Smorgan near Vilna, son of David Solomon Slouschz, 
rabbi, maskil, and early Zionist, Slouschz was taken as a child 
to Odessa. Odessa became the center of the Hovevei Zion 
movement and of the Hebrew renascence, and Slouschz 
took an active part in those political and cultural activities. 
He sided with Ahad Ha-Am’s critics and early became a po- 
litical as well as a practical Zionist. He wrote on a variety 
of subjects for the Hebrew press both in Russia and in Erez 
Israel, and for a time edited a Russian-Jewish paper, Odess- 
kaya Gazeta (1897). 

He visited Erez Israel for a year in 1891 on behalf of the 
Odessa Palestine committee with a view to establishing a new 
settlement, then returned for a year in 1896. Slouschz then 
went to Geneva, where he studied classical and French litera- 
ture. Here too he was active as a Zionist and was among the 
founders of the Swiss Zionist Federation. He was an early fol- 
lower of Herzl, but in the wake of the *Uganda affair he joined 
for a time the Jewish Territorial Organization (see *Territori- 
alism), investigating the possibilities of Jewish settlement in 
*Tripoli-Cyrenaica, which he visited (see his confidential re- 
port, translated by P.H. Magnus, 1907). 

From Geneva Slouschz proceeded to Paris to study Se- 
mitics at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes and French literature at 
the Sorbonne. He published Renaissance de la littérature hé- 
braique, 1743-1885 (1902), which was translated into English 
by H. *Szold (1909); Poésie lyrique hébraique contemporaine 
(1911); David Frischmann — poéte (1914); and Poésies hébraiques 
de Don Jehouda Abrabanel (1928). 

In 1904 Slouschz was appointed to a newly founded chair 
of Hebrew language and literature at the Sorbonne. He also 
taught (1903-18) at the Ecole Normale Orientale of the Alli- 
ance Israélite Universelle. Between 1906 and 1914 he under- 
took a series of exploratory journeys on behalf of the Acadé- 
mie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres to North Africa, where 
he studied Phoenician and Greek inscriptions, and also the life 
and history of the Jewish communities of the region. 
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The results were published under the following titles: 
Etude sur Vhistoire des Juifs et du Judaisme au Maroc (2 vols., 
1906), Hebréo-Phéniciens et Judéo-Berbéres (1908), Hebréo- 
Phéniciens... (1909), Judéo-Hellénes et Judéo-Berbéres (1909), 
Tefuzot Yisrael be-Afrikah ha-Zefonit (“Jewish Dispersion in 
North Africa,” 1947), Ozar ha-Ketovot ha-Finikiyyot (“The- 
saurus of Phoenician Inscriptions,’ 1942). Slouschz also co- 
edited the Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum (1881-1935) and 
La Revue du Monde Musulman. He described his travels in a 
number of books: Massa be-Mizrayim (1907), Voyages détudes 
juives en Afrique (1909), Be-Iyyei ha-Yam (1919), Travels in 
North Africa (1927; also as Jews of North Africa, 1944), and Sefer 
ha-Massaot (2 vols., 1942-43). He wrote, too, on the Jews of 
*Djerba (Ha-I Palya, 1957; Ha-Kohanim Asher be-Jerba, 192.4); 
on an ancient Jewish queen in the Atlas Mountains (Dahiyah 
al-Kahina, 1934, 1953); and on the Marranos of Portugal (Ha- 
Anusim be-Portugal, 1932). 

During World War 1 Slouschz was involved in activities 
to influence the French government in agreeing to the *Bal- 
four Declaration, and he visited the United States in the same 
cause. While in New York he contributed to the Hebrew and 
Yiddish press, and acted as editor of the Jewish Morning Jour- 
nal. In 1919 Slouschz settled in Erez Israel, where he revived 
the Palestine Exploration Society and edited its publications. 
He conducted excavations at Tiberias, where he discovered 
the ancient second-century synagogue of Hammath (men- 
tioned in the Talmud), including a beautiful stone menorah 
(Ha-Hafirot be-Hammat shel Teveryah, 1921). He also exca- 
vated at Absalom’s Tomb in Jerusalem and began to excavate 
in Transjordan (Ever ha- Yarden, 2 vols., 1933). 

In his early years Slouschz translated works by the Ital- 
ian writer Paulo Montegazza, and during his years in Paris, a 
number of French writers, into Hebrew: Emile Zola (stories, 
and also a biography, 1899); Guy de Maupassant (with biog- 
raphy, 7 vols., 1903-04); and Salammbé by Flaubert (1922). A 
collection of his writings appeared under the title Ketavim 
Nivharim (2 vols., 1938-43). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.R. Malachi, in: JBA, 2 (1943), Hebrew 
section, 30-33; Sifriyyat Rishonim, ed by J. Churgin, 2:5 (1947), incl. 
bibl. Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 510-2, incl. bibl.; P. Azai, in: Haaretz 
(Dec. 7, 1966). 


SLOVAKIA (Slov. Slovensko; Ger. Slowakei; Hung. Szlova- 
kia), Central European republic; 1918-1993, part of *Czecho- 
slovakia; formerly a part of *Hungary. Since Slovakia was 
part of Hungary for almost 1,000 years, the annals of the Jews 
of this region were submerged in the history of the Jews of 
Greater Hungary. The Jews of Slovakia (termed “Upper Hun- 
gary, “Northern Hungary, or “Highland”) were commonly 
called “Highland Jews” (Oberlaender). 

Jews appeared for the first time on the territory of con- 
temporary Slovakia in the Roman fortification of the first cen- 
tury c.£. (limes) in the southwest, along the Danube River. 
This was several hundred years before the appearance of the 
Slavonic tribes in the region. These Jews might have been 
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slaves, tradesmen, or soldiers serving in the Roman Legions. 
In archaeological excavations of the fortifications, Jewish arti- 
facts were discovered. The next possible appearance of Jews in 
the region might have been in the seventh century c.z. whena 
Frank tradesman named Samo (Samuel?) unified the Slavonic 
tribes against the Mongol Avars in 623-624. In the ninth cen- 
tury C.E., the first political bodies of the western Slavs were es- 
tablished. It seems that Jews had settled in municipal locations 
of the so-called Great Moravian Empire. These Jews might 
have been related to Jewish-Arabic tradesmen who wandered 
between Mesopotamia and Eastern Europe. The next signifi- 
cant Jewish appearance took place in the 10% century, when 
Jewish Khazar tribes accompanied the Magyar tribes that con- 
quered the region. There is written evidence as well as that of 
names of localities along the Nitra River. 

Jewish settlements, in both urban and rural locations, 
continued to appear in southwestern and western upper Hun- 
gary. A further influx of Jewish settlers, who came along the 
trade routes from Germany and perhaps the Balkans, estab- 
lished themselves in Greater Hungary. Papal and Magyar royal 
legislation testified to Jewish existence in ancient Hungary. 
In the territory of upper Hungary, they lived along the lower 
Hron, Vag, and Nitra rivers, as well as the Danube. By the end 
of the 11 century, they experienced severe persecutions, par- 
ticularly during the First Crusade, which crossed the region. 
Most hard hit were the Jews of Bratislava (former Slovak name 
Presporok; Pressburg in German; Pozsony in Hungarian). 

Sporadic references to the existence of Jews in the region 
are found from the mid-13"" century. Official contemporary 
documents and rabbinical literature record a number of flour- 
ishing Jewish communities in Pressburg, Senica (Szenice), 
Trnva (Tyrnauo, in German; Nagyszombat in Hungarian); 
Nitra (Nyitra in Hungarian); Pezinok (Hung. Bazin); and 
Trencin (Trenteschin in German; Trencsén in Hungarian.) In 
the Pressburg (Bratislava) community alone in the 14"* century 
there were 800 Jews, forming an autonomous political unit 
headed by a communal leader. Some of the Jews of this region 
engaged in agriculture and owned and cultivated vineyards, 
but the majority engaged in commerce and moneylending. 

After the Tartar (Mongol) invasion of 1241, which left 
behind a devastated land, the ruling dynasty invited foreign 
settlers, including Jews, to rebuild the country. Again Jewish 
communities established themselves, frequently at the same 
location as the earlier ones. But their life was not tranquil, 
and in 1360 the Jews of Kosice (Kaschau in German; Kassa in 
Hungarian) were expelled from the city in 1494. Several Jews 
of Trnava were burnt at the stake because of a blood libel; the 
same happened in Pezinok in 1529. Local incidents occurred 
from time to time. A rigorous wave of persecution followed 
the defeat at Mohacs in 1526, where the Ottomans annihilated 
the army of the Magyar kingdom. Jews were expelled from 
towns and could live only in villages and places where they 
were admitted by the local nobles. In time, the nobles’ willing- 
ness to accept Jews increased. Aware of the Jews’ contribution 
to the economy, they would settle them on their estates and 
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granted land for synagogues and cemeteries. They granted 
certain privileges in exchange for hefty taxes and the promo- 
tion of trade and industry. Jewish life began to flourish again 
in western and southern upper Hungary, where Jews expelled 
from Austria and Germany settled, augmented by Czech and 
Moravian Jewish settlers. There were large numbers of Jews 
in the northern part of upper Hungary which, in the 17 and 
186 centuries, was known as “Magyar Israel.” Many of these 
Jews were refugees from the atrocities of the Ukrainian Het- 
man Bogdan *Chmielnicki and the outrages of the *Haida- 
maks in Poland. 

According to the 1785 census, the Pressburg community 
was the largest in Hungary, second to Nové Mesto nad Vahom 
(Waagneustadtl in German; Vagthely in Hungarian). Trade 
routes, and in particular the movement of wine merchants 
from Hungary to Poland, helped promote Jewish life in east- 
ern upper Hungary and Carpatho-Rus. From the 17 century, 
there was in increase in the influx of Moravian Jews seeking a 
haven from the Kurutz riots (1683), the residence restrictions, 
and the Familiants Law (1726). The majority of the newcom- 
ers settled in the western districts, bordering on Moravia, in 
places like Holic, Senica, Myjava, Nové Mesto nad Vahom, 
Tarencin, and Nitra. For many decades they preserved their 
old traditions, maintaining close spiritual and commercial 
ties with their kinsmen beyond the border. They even con- 
tinued for some time to pay taxes to their former Moravian 
communities and to bury their dead there. Their synagogues 
were built on the models of those in Moravia, and services 
were conducted according to the Moravian rites. Youngsters 
from upper Hungary flocked to the Nikulov (Nikolsburg), 
Prostejov, and Boskovice talmud torah schools, and those 
from Moravia frequented the famous Pressburg and Vrbova 
yeshivot. Eventually, they started to establish their own cen- 
ters of learning, such as Brezova pod Bradlom and Puchov. 
These were later replaced by wealthier communities or those 
with local importance. The Huncovce (Unsforf in German; 
Hunfalva in Hungarian) yeshivah served the Jews of north 
and east upper Hungary, the Dunajska Streda (Dunaszer- 
dahely in Hungarian) and Galanta yeshivot served the cen- 
ter and southern Jewish population. Those three, along with 
the leading yeshivah of Pressburg, became the four leading 
yeshivot of upper Hungary. The leader was the yeshivah of 
Pressburg, which had been in existence since 1700, and was 
subsequently recognized by the government as an institution 
for the education of rabbis. It became particularly prominent 
through the influence of R. Moses Schreiber-*Sofer, whose 
descendants officiated for generations as rabbis of Press- 
burg and other towns. The yeshivah drew students from all 
over Europe. 

The landlords of those regions - the Hungarian counts 
Palffy, Eszterhazy, Pongracz, etc. - welcomed Moravian Jews, 
most of whom were industrious merchants and craftsmen who 
helped to develop their estates and foster trade with neigh- 
boring countries. They granted them protection and, in some 
cases, even erected synagogues and contributed land for cem- 
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eteries. But the Jews were only slowly incorporated into the life 
of the region. In 1831 a cholera epidemic resulted in anti-Jew- 
ish riots in eastern Slovakia. The Jews were accused of having 
poisoned wells and causing the plague. During the Spring of 
Nations (1848-49), riots took place in many locations in west- 
ern and central Slovakia. Many Jews enlisted to defend the 
Magyar Revolution by serving in the army. Some Jews joined 
the Slovak forces, defending Slovak national interests. During 
the Tisza Eszlar outrages, there were pogroms in upper Hun- 
gary (1882, 1883) as well. They were repeated when the Recep- 
tion Law was accepted by the Hungarian parliament in 1896. 

From the mid-18' century, a schism developed among 
Hungarian Jewry. While the Orthodox asked to preserve their 
centuries-long religious traditions, others promoted reforms 
(in local parlance, *Neologs). The schism led to the convoca- 
tion of the Hungarian General Jewish Congress (1868-69) (see 
*Hungary), after which the communities split into three main 
congregations: Orthodox, Neolog, and Status Quo Ante. 

With the establishment of the dual monarchy of Aus- 
tria-Hungary in 1867, the Hungarian parliament passed the 
Emancipation Law the same year. The main aim of Hungar- 
ian domestic policy was assimilation of the minorities. To this 
end, Magyar became the official language of instruction and 
public administration. This “Magyarization” brought about a 
considerable amount of assimilation, especially among well- 
to-do middle-class Jews, who began to gravitate politically 
and culturally toward Budapest instead of Vienna. The liberal 
Hungarian authorities encouraged Jewish cooperation in the 
development of local industry, commerce, and finance. Jews 
began to be prominent in the free professions, such as edu- 
cation and journalism. The political economist Eduard (Ede) 
Horn of Nové Mesto nad Vahom became undersecretary at 
the Ministry of Commerce, the first Jew to rise to such a po- 
sition in Hungary. While being a member of the Hungarian 
Parliament, Horn defended the interests of the Slovaks, thus 
promoting Jewish-Slovak understanding. 

But the Slovak-Jewish understanding was a difficult affair, 
as the Magyars encouraged assimilation of the Jews into Mag- 
yar culture and policies, and encouraged their participation 
in the Magyarization drive of the authorities. Many Jews, in 
particular inhabitants of larger cities, the well-to-do, and those 
affiliated with Neology, actively supported Magyar national- 
ist interests. Thus they clashed with the Slovak nationalists. 
During the second half of the 19" century, Slovak national- 
ism increased. Attempts of some Slovak leaders to foster an 
understanding with Jews living in the territory were unsuc- 
cessful. This was exacerbated by the fact that several Slovak 
leaders, beginning with Ludovit Stur (1815-56), took a severe 
anti-Jewish stand, and the national poet Svetozar Hurban-Va- 
jansky (1847-1916) was a racist. Many of these leaders were 
Lutherans, who represented the young but developing bour- 
geoisie. The nationalistic feelings of members of a religious 
minority merged with clashing economic interests. The Lu- 
therans, sensing the pressure of the Catholic Church, wanted 
to cement their position in Slovak society. Thus the Slovak li- 
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terati, many of them Lutherans, promoted Judeophobia in the 
land, which naturally added to the hostility toward the Mag- 
yarization. Soon the Lutherans were joined by the Catholics. 
Here the clergy, partially Magyarized, waved the first banners 
of Judeophobia. With the expansion of nationalism within the 
Catholic public, it took a leaf from the Protestant books and 
combined nationalism with antisemitism. Significantly, Jews 
from nationalistic cities, particularly the rural countryside, 
were less affected by Magyarization, and there were cases of 
Jewish-Slovak understanding. Immigrants from Galicia who 
flocked in particular to eastern Slovakia after the annexation 
of part of Polagdon by the Habsburg Monarchy (1771), not 
familiar with local conditions and needing to establish them- 
selves economically, contributed much toward the hatred of 
Jews. An open campaign was conducted in the Hungarian 
parliament (see *Istéczy affair), and anti-Jewish riots took 
place in a number of towns (1882, 1883). The Reception Law 
(1896), which placed the Jewish religion on an equal stand- 
ing with the Christian religion, gave rise to the foundation 
of the Slovak Clerical People’s Party, whose basic tenets were 
anti-Liberalism and the struggle against Jewish influence, and 
became a major factor in spreading antisemitism among the 
devout Catholic population. The rise of Slovak nationalism 
at the end of the 19» century coincided with the beginning of 
Zionism; of the 13 local Zionist groups established in Hungary 
subsequent to the First Zionist Congress, eight were in Slo- 
vakia (Bratislava, Nitra, *Presov, *Kosice, Kezmarok, *Dolni 
Kubin and *Banska Bystrica). Moreover, Bratislava was the 
site of the first Hungarian Zionist Convention, held in 1903, 
as well as of the first World *Mizrachi Congress (1904). How- 
ever, Zionist activity came to a standstill during World War 1, 
only to reemerge with new impetus after the establishment of 
the Czechoslovak Republic (1918). 

The end of the war (1918) was accompanied by a wave of 
political and social disturbances and outright robbery with 
no ideological basis. Dozens of Jews were killed, executed, 
and injured. The Bolshevik revolution in Hungary in 1919 
spilled over into Slovakia. As many Jews were involved in 
leading the revolution, the situation of Jews in Slovakia was 
affected as well. Only when the Prague authorities took over 
the management of the country did the situation quiet down. 
During the disturbances, Jews escaped from the villages or 
were expelled. Occasionally Jews would defend themselves 
with weapons. Poverty among the Jewish population, one of 
the results of the disturbances, was slightly ameliorated by the 
Joint Distribution Committee. 

The newly created democratic state brought about radi- 
cal changes in the political status of Jews: for the first time, 
the Jews had the right to declare themselves members of the 
Jewish nation. The new framework also permitted collabora- 
tion among the Czech, Slovak, and Subcarpathian Jewish lead- 
ers. The first official contact was made with the participation 
of the delegation from Slovakia at the Congress of the Jewish 
National Council, which convened in Prague (Jan. 3-6, 1919). 
At this congress the foundation was laid for the formation of 
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the Jewish Party (*Zidovska strana). Upon the return of the 
delegates, the National Federation of Slovak Jews (Svaz Zidov 
na Slovensku) was established at *Piestany on the model of 
the *Prague and *Brno National Jewish Council. It was to play 
an important role in the consolidation of the life of the Jewish 
population after the hardships of war and the revolutionary 
transition period (1918-19). Another factor that contributed 
significantly to the improvement of the situation of the Jew- 
ish masses was the work of the American *Joint Distribution 
Committee, which established credit cooperatives and granted 
individual loans. The organ of the Federation of Slovak Jews, 
Juedische Volkszeitung (“Jewish People’s Paper”), launched in 
Bratislava on Aug. 2, 1919, came to play an important role in 
the struggle for the rights of the Jewish minority of Czecho- 
slovakia. According to the first Czechoslovak population cen- 
sus (Feb. 15, 1921), 135,918 persons in Slovakia (4.5% of the to- 
tal population) declared themselves Jewish by religion; 70,522 
of them declared themselves Jewish by nationality; of them 
34.62% were gainfully employed, and the rest were depen- 
dent family members. The majority of the Jewish population 
was engaged in commerce and finance, followed by industry, 
handicrafts, and agriculture. In the free professions, lawyers 
and physicians were predominant. Of the 217 existing congre- 
gations, 165 were Orthodox, governed by the Bratislava Auton- 
omous Center; the remaining 52 were organized in the Con- 
gress (Neology) and Status Quo Ante associations, which later 
unified under the name “Jeshurun.” The political chasm divid- 
ing the different congregations became manifest during the 
parliamentary elections, and factions such as the Conservative 
Jewish Party and the Jewish Economic Party attracted votes 
from the Jewish Party, which was struggling for the rights of 
the Jewish minority. Individual Jews were also members in 
the Social Democratic Party, the Magyar National Party, and 
the Communist Party. In the first two elections (1920, 1925), 
the Jewish Party was unable to muster 20% of the vote in one 
constituency and failed to enter the parliament of Prague; it 
was only during the third elections (1929) that it achieved 
representation through Ludvik *Singer (succeeded by Angelo 
*Goldstein) and Julius Reisz of Bratislava. The latter was also 
a delegate to the Provincial Assembly, created in Slovakia in 
1927; his place in parliament was taken after the fourth elec- 
tions, in 1935, by Hayyim *Kugel. 

The years of stability in the late 1920s brought prosperity 
to a wide stratum of the Jewish population and a general up- 
heaval in social and cultural life, centering mainly around the 
Zionist organizations, the newly founded youth movements, 
and *w1zo, all of which were instrumental in disseminating 
Jewish culture and the Hebrew language and fostering rela- 
tions with Erez Israel. 

A new generation, for the most part socialist in outlook, 
was educated at Bratislava and Prague universities. The Ger- 
man and Hungarian language tradition still prevailed among 
the older generation, and Jewish writers and journalists con- 
tinued to write in either of these languages. Blaming them for 
the process of Magyarization and claiming that they owned 
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two-thirds of the nation’s property, the spokesmen of the right- 
ist Slovak People’s Party openly incited the people against the 
Jews. In the late 1930s, anti-Jewish demonstrations in Slovakia 
were led by the Nationalist Youth Movement (Om ladina) and 
the Volksdeutsche students. In 1937 the delegate of the People’s 
Party even proposed in the parliament of Prague that the Jews 
of Slovakia and Subcarpathian Ruthenia be transferred to *Bi- 
robidzhan because of their high birthrate and since anyhow 
they were Communists. 

The situation of the Jews deteriorated greatly in the au- 
tumn of 1938. After the Munich conference, the Prague gov- 
ernment was compelled to grant autonomy to Slovakia, and 
the Slovak People’s Party seized power at the *Zilina confer- 
ence (Oct. 6, 1938) and established a quasi-Fascist and anti- 
semitic regime. 

For Holocaust and contemporary periods, see *Czecho- 
slovakia; *Czech Republic and Slovakia. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: MHj; P. Ujvari, Magyar Zsidé Lexikon (1929); 
M. Lanyi and H. Békeffi-Propper, Szlovenszkoi zsido hitkézségek tor- 
tenete (1930); R.J. Kerner (ed.), Czechoslovakia, Twenty Years of Inde- 
pendence (1940); D. Gross, in: Juedisches Jahrbuch fuer die Slowakei 
(1940); J. Lettrich, A History of Modern Slovakia (1956); L. Roth- 
kirchen, in: The Jews of Czechoslovakia, 1 (1968). ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: Y.A. Jelinek, Zidovska nabozenska obce na Slovensku v 19. a 
20. storoci a ich spolocenska postaventie (2002). 


[Livia Rothkirchen / Yeshayahu Jelinek (274 ed.)] 


SLOVO, JOE (1926-1995), South African politician. Slovo 
was born in Lithuania and taken to South Africa when he was 
eight. After war service, he graduated in law at Witwatersrand 
University. In 1942 he joined the Communist Party, but after 
it was outlawed he was arrested and detained on several oc- 
casions in the 1950s and 1960s. He was one of the accused in 
the 1956-61 Treason Trial, which ended with charges being 
dropped or acquittal for all 156 defendants. He was one of the 
drafters of the Freedom Charter, the African National Con- 
gress’s non-racist manifesto of 1955, and helped to organize 
the Congress’s guerrilla wing, serving as its chief of staff. He 
worked from countries neighboring South Africa. Slovo was 
the first white appointed to the Congress's national executive 
(1985). In 1986 he became secretary general of the South Af- 
rican Communist Party. After 27 years of exile he returned to 
South Africa in 1990 and played a leading role in the nego- 
tiations leading to the transition from white minority rule to 
multiracial democracy in April 1994. He was appointed as the 
first minister of housing in the post-apartheid South African 
government under Nelson Mandela, a position he held for six 
months before dying of cancer early in 1995. His autobiogra- 
phy, Slovo - The Unfinished Autobiography, appeared posthu- 
mously later that same year. 

[David Saks (274 ed.)] 


SLUCKI, ABRAHAM JACOB (1861-1918), Hebrew writer. 
Born in Novogorod Severski, Slucki began publishing articles 
in Ha-Meliz in 1884 and became assistant editor of the peri- 
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odical during the editorship of the poet Judah Leib *Gordon 
(1887-88). The continued publication of his articles, even af- 
ter the termination of his editorial activities, helped make 
Ha-Meliz into a paper of a strong Jewish nationalist character. 
He was particularly instrumental in disseminating the ideas 
of Hibbat Zion among the Orthodox. His anthology Shivat 
Ziyyon (1-2, 1891, and a few subsequent editions), which was 
a collection of the writings of the greatest rabbis of the gen- 
eration favorable to the Jewish national idea, was very influen- 
tial among these groups. He was among the originators of the 
idea of *Mizrachi and, together with Isaac *Reines, helped to 
establish the movement; he even gave it its name. Slucki was 
murdered in a pogrom in the town of his birth. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kressel, Leksikon 2 (1967), 507-8. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


SLUTSK (Pol. Stuck), town in Minsk district, Belarus; from 
the end of the 13'* century under Lithuania; from 1793 under 
Russia and a district town in the province of Minsk until the 
Revolution. Jews are known to have lived in Slutsk, one of 
the oldest Jewish communities in Belorussia, from 1583. The 
community developed under the protection of the owners of 
the town, the princes Radziwill. Within the structure of the 
Councils of the *Lands Slutsk was at first subject to the com- 
munity of Brisk (Brest-Litovsk), but it became independent 
from 1691 and was granted jurisdiction over the surround- 
ing villages. From that date until 1764 Slutsk was one of the 
five leading Lithuanian communities which sent delegates to 
the Council of Lithuania, and the last session of this council 
was held there in 1761. Slutsk declined in the 19» century, be- 
coming a township whose principal income came from retail 
trade, craftsmanship, and vegetable- and fruit-growing, the 
latter being renowned throughout Russia. From 1,577 in 1766 
the number of Jews increased to 5,897 in 1847 and 10,264 (77% 
of the population) in 1897. 

At the end of the 18" century Slutsk was one of the centers 
of the struggle against Hasidism, remaining a stronghold of the 
Mitnaggedim. The rabbis who held office in the community in- 
cluded Joseph Peimer (1829-64) and Joseph Baer *Soloveichik 
(1865-74). In 1897 Isser Zalman *Meltzer founded a yeshivah 
which attracted students from throughout the Pale of *Settle- 
ment. Several Hebrew writers and scholars came from Slutsk 
(Y. *Cahan, Y.D. *Berkowitz, J.N. *Simchoni, and E.E. *Lis- 
itsky), as did the promoters of Haskalah and Hibbat Zion (Z. 
*Dainow and Z.H. *Masliansky). Under the Soviet regime the 
Slutsk community shared the fate of Russian Jewry. Govern- 
ment schools in which the language of instruction was Yiddish 
were opened and remained in existence until the late 1930s. Ye- 
hezkel *Abramsky was rabbi of the community. In 1926 there 
were 8,358 Jews (53.3% of the total population) in Slutsk. When 
the town was occupied by the Germans in 1941, local Jews were 
massacred; those who remained alive were confined to a ghetto. 
On Nov. 11, 1942, the ghetto was liquidated. Ghetto prisoners 
were burned alive in their homes, and those who tried to run 
away were shot to death. Only several persons managed to sur- 
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vive these events. Three months later the remaining “useful” 
Jews were exterminated. Only a very few Jews lived in Slutsk 
in 1970 and there was no semblance of Jewish life. 

In 2005, the general population of Slutsk numbered 
63,439. Members of the Jewish community raised money to 
construct a Holocaust memorial in the center of the town, 
on the site where the Slutsk ghetto was located during World 
War 11. The project was spearheaded by the Falevich brothers, 
Boris and Friedrich, who were two of the few survivors. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Dubnow, Pinkas ha-Medinah (1925), in- 
dex; Z. Gluskin, Zikhronot (1946), 17-19; E.E. Lisitsky, Elleh Toledot 
Adam (1951), 12-59; Pinkas Slutsk u-Venoteha (1962). 


[Yehuda Slutsky / Ruth Beloff (2"¢ ed.)] 


SLUTSKAYA, IRINA (“Tra,” “Slute”; 1979-_), Russian figure 
skater, Olympic silver medalist, two-time world champion, 
six-time European champion. Coached solely by Zhanna Gro- 
mova from the age of six, the Muscovite Slutskaya, whose fa- 
ther is Jewish, won her first senior international figure skating 
competition at the age of 14. By 2005, Slutskaya had garnered 
a total of 59 medals in senior internationals, including 30 gold 
medals and 18 silver medals, making her one of the top figure 
skaters in the world. Among her most impressive victories 
were two World Championships (2002 and 2005), six Euro- 
pean Championships (1996, 1997, 2000, 2001, 2003, 2005), four 
isu Grand Prix titles (2000, 2001, 2002, 2005), and six Cup of 
Russia titles (1996, 1997, 1999, 2000, 2001, 2004). She has also 
won the Russian nationals four times, while placing second 
twice, and third on three occasions. Slutskaya earned a silver 
medal at the 2002 Winter Olympics in Nagano, Japan. 


[Robert B. Klein (2™4 ed.)] 


SLUTSKI, BORIS ABRAMOVICH (1919-_), Soviet Rus- 
sian poet. Though one of the most talented Soviet lyric poets 
of the middle generation, Slutski was believed to have been 
silenced for a number of years because of the often defiantly 
Jewish tone of his verse. His first efforts appeared as early as 
1941, but it was not until well after Stalin’s death that he was 
discovered by Ilya *Ehrenburg and the first anthology of his 
verse was allowed to appear (Pamyat, 1957). Slutski thereaf- 
ter became firmly identified with the liberals in Soviet litera- 
ture, sounding the alarm over the increasingly technocratic 
character of Soviet civilization that threatened destruction 
to the country’s humanistic cultural heritage in Fiziki i liriki 
(“Physicists and Lyricists,’ 1959). Slutski’s World War 11 army 
service brought him to the devastated Jewish settlements of 
western Russia, and the Holocaust inspired some of his most 
eloquent verse, much of it published only after Stalin’s death. 
Following the sensation created by Yevgeni *Yevtushenko's 
poem “*Babi Yar” in 1961, and particularly after the vitriolic 
attacks on the non-Jewish poet for singling out the martyr- 
dom of the Jewish victims of Nazism, an embittered and im- 
passioned anonymous poem about the tragic fate of Russia's 
Jews was widely circulated in the U.S.S.R. Its author was said 
to be Slutski, but this was neither confirmed nor denied by 
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Slutski himself. In 1963 a Moscow publishing house brought 
out Poety Izrailya, the first collection of Israel poetry ever 
published in the U.S.S.R. in which many of the poets repre- 
sented were either Communist Party members or sympathiz- 
ers, and some of the texts were mutilated by Soviet censors. 
Slutski was listed as the editor of the collection, but he did not 
write the introduction which, in the U.S.S.R., was invariably 
entrusted to the editor. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Prominent Personalities in the U.S.S.R. (1968), 


585. 
[Maurice Friedberg] 


SLUTZKI, DAVID (d. 1889), publisher and businessman in 
his native Warsaw. Slutzki spent some time in St. Petersburg, 
where he befriended J.L. *Gordon, and moved to Hamburg, 
living there in great poverty. He was familiar with Jewish lit- 
erature of all periods, particularly philosophic and medita- 
tive literature, and sought to publish new editions for the 
masses in a modern format with biographical introductions 
and notes. Accordingly, he published a proclamation at the 
beginning of the 1860s calling for a comprehensive edition of 
all the works of the Oral Law and the literature of the Middle 
Ages. 

From 1863 to 1871 he published the following works in 
Warsaw: Hokhmat Yisrael, a series of works containing com- 
prehensive introductions, prefaces, biographies of the authors, 
etc., as well as Jedaiah ha-Penini’s Behinat Olam (1864); Solo- 
mon ibn Gabirol’s Mivhar ha-Peninim (1864); Maimonides Sh- 
emonah Perakim (1864) and Be'ur Millot ha-Higgayon (1865); 
Saadiah Gaon’s Emunot ve-Deot (1864); Judah ibn Tibbon’s 
Ruah Hen (1865); Judah Halevi’s Kuzari (1866); and Bahya ibn 
Paquda’s Hovot ha-Levavot (1870). In addition, he published 
new editions of Manasseh of Ilya’s Sefer Alfei Menasheh (War- 
saw, 1860), Megillat Antiyyokhus (1863), and S. Pappenheim’s 
Arba Kosot (1863). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ha-Meliz (1889), no. 256; Ha-Zefirah (1889), 
no. 265; A. Yaari, in: Moznayim, 3:27 (1932). 

[Getzel Kressel] 


SMELA (Smiela) city in Kiev district, Ukraine. By 1765 there 
were 927 Jews in Smela. During the 18 century Smela was 
subjected to many attacks by *Haidamacks, and was partic- 
ularly affected by that of 1768. In 1847 the Jews numbered 
1,270, and by 1897 the number increased to 7,475 (50% of the 
total population). During a pogrom perpetrated in Smela by 
the bands of Grigoryev in May 1919, over 80 Jews were killed 
and hundreds of Jewish houses, stores, and workshops were 
destroyed. The number of Jews in Smela was 5,867 (25.7% of 
the population) in 1923. Under German occupation during 
World War 11 the entire Jewish community was exterminated. 
In 1959 there were again approximately 1,800 Jews in Smela 
(4% of the total population). Most left in the 1900s. Within 
the Jewish community in Smela there is a Jewish community 
center, a Sunday school, a youth club, and a children’s choir 
called Hatikva. 
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SMELSER, NELL JOSEPH (1930-_ ), U.S. sociologist. Born 
in Kahoka, Missouri, Smelser received bachelor’s degrees from 
Harvard University (1952) and Magdalen College, Oxford 
(1954) and a Ph.D. from Harvard in 1958. That year, he became 
a faculty member of the department of sociology at the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley. After retiring from teaching, 
he became professor emeritus of sociology at Berkeley. 

Smelser is one of the major representatives of a trend in 
American sociological theory that aims at the construction of 
systematic models as a guide to and determinant of concrete 
research. This provides the common denominator for many 
of Smelser’s published works. 

Smelser was elected to the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences (1968), the American Philosophical Society 
(1976), and the National Academy of Sciences (1993). In 1994 
he was elected director of the Center for Advanced Study in 
the Behavioral Sciences, an independent institution located 
on the campus of Stanford University. He had served on its 
board of trustees (1981 to 1993) and was chairman of the board 
(1985-86). He was also chairman of the center’s Advisory 
Committee on Special Projects. In 1997 he was elected presi- 
dent of the American Sociological Association. 

Smelser’s books include Theory of Collective Behavior 
(1962), Economy and Society (with T. Parsons, 1956), Compara- 
tive Methods in the Social Sciences (1976), Social Paralysis and 
Social Change (1991), The Social Edges of Psychoanalysis (1999), 
and Discouraging Terrorism (2002). He edited the American 
Sociological Review (1962-1965), Social Structure and Mobility 
in Economic Development (with S.M. Lipset, 1966), Personal- 
ity and Social Systems (with his brother, T. Smelser, 1963), Es- 
says in Sociological Explanation (1968), Behavioral and Social 
Science (with Dean Gerstein, 1986), The Social Importance of 
Self-Esteem (with A. Mecca and J. Vasconcellos, 1989), The 
Handbook of Economic Sociology (with R. Swedberg, 1994), 
and The International Encyclopedia of Social and Behavioral 
Sciences (with P. Baltes, 2001). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Alexander, G. Marx and C. Williams (eds.), 
Self, Social Structure, and Beliefs (2004). 

[Werner J. Cahnman / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


°SMEND, RUDOLPH (1851-1913), German Bible critic. 
Smend taught at the Halle (1875), at Basle (1881), and Goet- 
tingen (1889). His major works dealt with source criticism of 
the Bible. His Die Erzaehlung des Hexateuch auf ihre Quellen 
untersucht (1912) defined J", J”, E, and P as the four major 
strands of the Hexateuch and influenced O. *Eissfeldt’s Hexa- 
teuch-Synopse (1922) and the pentateuchal criticism of H. 
Holzinger, J. Meinhold, and W. Eichrodt among others. In 
Lehrbuch der alttestamentlichen Religionsgeschichte (1893; 
1899”) he advanced the theory that Isaiah became a nationalist 
only in light of Assyrian domination, and with W. Nowack and 
A. Lods, who followed J. *Wellhausen’s lead, he maintained 
that Hosea opposed in principle the institution of the mon- 
archy. His study of the “I” references of the Psalter, in which 
he maintains that they refer to the congregation and not to 
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the individual, provoked a vigorous reaction by opponents of 
this view. He wrote a detailed exegesis on the Wisdom of Ben 
Sira; a study of the Mesha stele (1886, with A. Socin); on the 
influence of the sayings of *Ahikar on the Greek Aesop fables 
(1898); and a commentary on Ezekiel (1880). 


[Zev Garber] 


SMILANSKY, MEIR (pseudonym, M. Secco; 1876-1949), 
Hebrew writer. Born in Kiev district, the brother of Moshe 
*Smilansky, Meir went to Erez Israel in 1891, and joined his 
family at Haderah, which had just been founded. In 1892 he 
returned to Russia where he was employed in his father’s busi- 
ness enterprises. He went blind in 1915, and subsequently en- 
dured the pogroms in the Ukraine. In 1921 he finally returned 
to Erez Israel, after several years of wandering, and, with the 
help of his relatives, rehabilitated himself. 

Encouraged in his writing by N. *Sokolow, he published 
stories in Ha-Zefirah, in Luah Ahiasaf, and especially in Ha- 
Shiloah, edited by *Bialik, who also helped Smilansky improve 
his style. These earlier works dealt with the Ukrainian village 
and its Jewish inhabitants. His later stories dealing with the 
pogroms against Ukrainian Jewry were collected in the vol- 
ume Even Tizak (1940). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 525. 

[Getzel Kressel] 


SMILANSKY, MOSHE (literary pseudonyms, Heruti; Ha- 
waja Mussa; 1874-1953), Hebrew writer and agricultural pio- 
neer in Erez Israel. Born in Telepino, a village in the province 
of Kiev, into a family of Jewish tenant farmers, he went to 
Erez Israel in 1890 and was one of the founders of Haderah. 
In 1893 he settled in Rehovot where he was the owner of or- 
ange groves and vineyards. 

An active Zionist, much of Smilansky’s literary career, 
which he began in 1898, was devoted to publicistic writ- 
ings. He contributed prolifically to the Jewish press in Russia 
(Ha-Zefirah, Ha-Meliz, Ha-Zofeh, Luah Ahiasaf, Ha-Shiloah, 
and Ha-Olam), and to Hebrew periodicals in Erez Israel and 
other countries, and was one of the co-founders of the liter- 
ary journal Ha-Omer. Smilansky saw himself as a disciple of 
*Ahad Ha-Am, and was one of the first contributors (writing 
under the pen name “Heruti”) to Ha-Poel ha-Za’ir. Deeply 
concerned with Arab-Jewish labor problems Smilansky op- 
posed the demand by the Second Aliyah for exclusively Jew- 
ish labor in the colonies for economic and political reasons. 
After World War 1 he was active in organizations for the rec- 
lamation and acquisition of land. He was one of the founders 
of the Hitahadut ha-Moshavot in Judea, whose chairman he 
became during World War 1, and of Hitahadut ha-Ikkarim 
(*Farmers Federation), which he headed during its early 
years and whose periodical, Bustanai (1929-39), he edited. In 
1918 he volunteered for the *Jewish Legion. Smilansky par- 
ticipated in unofficial and unpublicized talks with Arab lead- 
ers in 1936. After World War 1 he was a faithful supporter of 
Chaim *Weizmann’s views, which are reflected in many of his 
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articles in the Hebrew press (particularly Haaretz), and in the 
1940s he opposed the struggle of the yishuv against the Brit- 
ish regime in Palestine. 

Much of Smilansky’s literary activity was devoted to the 
history of Jewish agricultural settlement in Erez Israel. Among 
his many works in the field are Haderah (1930), Rehovot (1950), 
and Perakim be-Toledot ha-Yishuv (6 vols. (1959) which ran 
into several editions). Mishpahat ha-Adamah (4 vols., 1943-53), 
a book of memoir sketches and first-hand impressions of the 
pioneers of the First and Second Aliyyot, is one of his finest 
works. During the last years of his life he wrote a sequence 
of autobiographical novels: Bi-Sedot Ukraina (1944), Ba-Ara- 
vah (1947), Bein Karmei Yehudah (1948), Be-Zel ha-Pardesim 
(1951), Tekumah ve-Shoah (1953), and Hevlei Leidah (1954). 

Smilansky’s fiction contains in particular stories on Arab 
life (under the pseudonym “Hawaja Mussa”) which he began 
in 1906. These stories (collected in Benei Arav, 1964), written 
in a vivid descriptive style, are the first of their kind in Jew- 
ish literature. Smilansky reveals to the Jewish reader a new 
world - exotic, colorful, throbbing with its own rich human- 
ity. Though in many of the stories Arab life is romanticized, 
the author’s direct knowledge of the Arab ambience and way 
of life is documentarily valuable and the stories are of liter- 
ary merit. Composed before World War 1, the stories convey 
an amicable relationship between Arab and Jew. Other works 
by Smilansky include Hadassah, a novel depicting the begin- 
ning of the Second Aliyah; Toledot Ahavah Ahat (1911), a short 
novel; Sippurei Sava (1946); Ba-Har u-va-Gai (1949); Shemesh 
Aviv; and Im Peridah (revised edition 1955). There are several 
collections of his works including Kitvei Moshe Smilansky 
(1924-1945), but none is complete. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Smilansky, Im Benei Dori (1942), 212-16; 
J. Fichmann, Be-Terem Aviv (1959), 102-25; A. Cohen, Israel and the 
Arab World (1969), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Ungerfeld, 
“M. Smilanski;? in: Hadoar, 53 (1974), 121; E. Reizin, Reshit Darko 
ha-Zibburit shel Moshe Smilansky (1982); G. Shaked, Ha-Sipporet 
ha-Ivrit, 2 (1983), 44-54; H. Hoffman, “Bein Teimanim le-Ashke- 
nazim be-Shishah Sippurei Ahavah; in: Peamim, 21 (1985), 113-333 
R. Domb, “Demut ha-Aravi; in: Iton 77, 84 (1987), 95-97; I. Basok, 
“Psikhoanalizah be-Heksher Tarbuti ve-Politi, Diyyun ve-Hadgamah 
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be-Sippurei ‘Benei Arav’? in: Bikkoret u-Parshanut, 29 (1993), 75-96; 
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Y. Berlovitz, “‘Benei Arav’ le-M. Smilanski; in: Iyyunim bi-Tekumat 
Yisrael, 4 (1994), 400-421; A. Zinger, Ha-Shivah la-Karka (1995); I. 
Basok, Be-Zel ha-Pardesim, al Adamah Mezoraat (1996); A. Givoli, 
Gishatto shel Moshe Smilansky la-Sikhsukh ha-Aravi Yehudi bi-She- 


not ha-Sheloshim (2003). 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


°SMITH, SIR GEORGE ADAM (1856-1942), Scottish 
scholar of the Bible and geography of Palestine. Smith was 
ordained as a minister in the United Free Church of Scot- 
land, became professor of Hebrew and Old Testament stud- 
ies at Church College, Glasgow (1892), and was principal of 
Aberdeen University (1909-35). His main work was the His- 
torical Geography of the Holy Land (1894, followed by 25 edi- 
tions), which proved immensely popular as the best-written 
and most scholarly account of the subject. He had a profound 
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understanding of the permanent geographical factors and 
their influence on history. 

He also prepared an Atlas of the Historical Geography of 
the Holy Land (1915, 1936) and wrote Jerusalem: The Topogra- 
phy, Economics, and History from the Earliest Times to A.D. 
70 (2 vols., 1907-8). In the field of biblical research he wrote 
commentaries on Deuteronomy (1918), Jeremiah (1929*), and 


the Twelve Prophets (19287). 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


°SMITH, JOHN MERLIN POWIS (1866-1932), U.S. Prot- 
estant biblical scholar. Smith taught Semitic languages and 
literatures at the University of Chicago, where he became 
full professor in 1915. He developed a longstanding attach- 
ment to biblical translations which culminated in The Com- 
plete Bible: An American Translation (co-edited by E.J. Good- 
speed, 1941). 

Smith was also a member of the American Standard Bible 
Committee responsible for the revision of the American Stan- 
dard Version. To the International Critical Commentary he 
contributed the commentaries on Micah, Zephaniah, Nahum 
(1912; 1943°), and Malachi (1912; 1937). In 1903 he helped to 
establish the Oriental Exploration Fund. In his writings, Smith 
advanced the theory that the Hebrew religion was a product 
of Israel’s social experience reacting to alien cultures (The Or- 
igin and History of Hebrew Law, 1931, 19607; The Religion of 
the Psalms, 1922). In The Moral Life of the Hebrews (1923) he 
maintained that the uniqueness of the Hebrew religion was 
its ethical consciousness. Smith also contributed commen- 
taries on Amos, Hosea, and Micah to the Bible for Home and 
School series (1914). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W.G. Williams, in: AJSLL, 49 (1932/33), 
169-71 (list of Smith’s publications); J.H. Breasted, ibid., 73-79; LM. 
Price, ibid., 80-86; E.J. Goodspeed, ibid., 87-96. 

[Zev Garber] 


SMITH, JONATHAN Z. (1938-_ ), scholar of religious stud- 
ies. A native of New York City, Smith received his bachelor’s 
degree from Haverford College in Pennsylvania and his Ph.D. 
from Yale’s newly established Department of Religion in 1962. 
He taught in the department of religious studies at the Uni- 
versity of California, Santa Barbara; then, in 1968, he joined 
the faculty of the University of Chicago, where he became the 
Robert O. Anderson Distinguished Service Professor of the 
Humanities. He also serves on the university's Committee on 
the Ancient Mediterranean World and on the Committee on 
the History of Culture, and he is an associate faculty member 
at the Divinity School. 

Considered one of the most influential scholars of reli- 
gion, Smith is best known for his analyses of religious studies 
and the problem of comparative work. Much of his research 
focuses on the religions of antiquity, including ancient Juda- 
ism and early Christianity, but he is renowned for his wide 
range of study and comparison of different historical periods 
and cultures. Calling religion “the creation of the scholar’s 
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study,’ Smith emphasizes the role of analytic purpose and 
choice in the academic study of religion. His work, in par- 
ticular his examination of the implications of choice and his 
insistence on a relentless scrutiny of scholastic selection and 
viewpoint, is considered to have influenced the field’s move 
toward an emphasis on theory and an inclusion of the study 
of politics. 

Smith’s works include Map Is Not Territory: Studies in 
the History of Religions (1978); Imagining Religion: From Baby- 
Ion to Jonestown (1982); and To Take Place: Toward Theory in 
Ritual (1987), which stresses the importance of constructed 
ritual environments. His Drudgery Divine: On the Compari- 
son of Early Christianities and the Religions of Late Antiquity 
(1990) examines four centuries of scholarship, discussing the 
mytheme of the “dying and rising god” In Smith’s acclaimed 
2004 work, Relating Religion: Essays in the Study of Religion, 
he provides an overview of his theoretical approach, con- 
necting his theory to general education, and he outlines the 
methods of comparative study, including procedures of gen- 
eralization and redescription, that he deems so essential to 
religious scholarship. 

[Dorothy Bauhoff (274 ed.)] 


°SMITH, MORTON (1915-1991), U.S. scholar, educator, and 
historian of the ancient world. Smith, who was born in Phila- 
delphia, served on the faculties of Brown, Drew, and Colum- 
bia universities, becoming professor of ancient history at the 
last. Smith made contributions to a number of fields, ranging 
from biblical studies to the history of magic. 

In 1958 at Mar Saba, a Greek Orthodox monastery near 
Bethlehem in Israel, Smith found a copy of a letter ascribed 
to *Clement of Alexandria, the second-century director of the 
catechetical school of Alexandria. It contained excerpts of a 
Secret Gospel of Mark, which Smith subsequently translated. 
The letter remains a subject of great controversy. 

Smith was particularly interested in the history of Ju- 
daism during the Second Temple period. Part of his com- 
prehensive study of this topic was published as Judaism in 
Palestine; vol. 1, To the Reign of Antiochus Epiphanes (1971). 
He treated the latter part of the period in his “Palestinian 
Judaism in the First Century” (in: M. Davis (ed.), Israel: Its 
Role in Civilization, 1965). In this essay he assessed the ac- 
tual role and influence of the Pharisees as simply one among 
several Jewish sects. Also relevant to this period is his Mak- 
bilot bein ha-Besorot le-Sifrut ha-Tanna’im (1945; Tan- 
naitic Parallels to the Gospels, 1951; revised form of diss. in 
Heb.). 

His other publications include The Ancient Greeks (1960), 
Heroes and Gods (with M. Hadas, 1965), Palestinian Parties 
and Politics That Shaped the Old Testament (1971), The Secret 
Gospel (1973), and Jesus the Magician (1981). He edited Hope 
and History (with R. Anshen, 1980) and What the Bible Re- 
ally Says (with R. Hoffmann, 1993). A two-volume set of his 
collected essays, titled Religions in the Graeco-Roman World, 
was published in 1995. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Neusner, Christianity, Judaism and other 
Greco-Roman Cults: Studies for Morton Smith at Sixty (1975); idem, 
Are There Really Tannaitic Parallels to the Gospels? (1993); S. Brown, 
Mark's Other Gospel: Rethinking Morton Smith’s Controversial Dis- 


covery (2005). ; 
[David Flusser / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


°SMITH, WILLIAM ROBERTSON (1846-1894), Scottish 
theologian and Semitist; born at New Farm, Aberdeenshire. 
His appointment as professor of Oriental languages and Bible 
exegesis in the Free Church College at Aberdeen in 1870 
was ended in 1881 due to his radical views in regard to bibli- 
cal revelation which he expounded in a series of articles for 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica. At that time at Edinburgh and 
Glasgow he delivered a series of lectures which were published 
as The Old Testament in the Jewish Church (1881, 1892”) and 
‘The Prophets of Israel (1882). His stay in the Near East in the 
winter of 1879-80 and the following year influenced his views 
in regard to the religious institutions of the Semites, their re- 
ligio-cultural beliefs, and the historical influence of their re- 
ligion on biblical Judaism and early Christianity. He resumed 
his academic career in 1883 when he was appointed profes- 
sor of Arabic at Cambridge. Poor health prevented him from 
publishing more than the first series of Lectures on the Reli- 
gion of the Semites (1889, 1894"; ed. by S.A. Cook with introd. 
and notes, 1927), a major scholarly endeavor which applied 
anthropological principles to biblical research. 

Smith is remembered principally as an investigator of the 
nature of early Semitic religion. His study of primitive Arab 
life, as recorded in literature and as observed in the contem- 
porary setting, led him to believe that it was identical in all its 
fundamentals with the early Semites as a whole. In his Kinship 
and Marriage in Early Arabia (1885) he expounded the theory 
that the most primitive social organization was matriarchal, 
with exogamous polyandry and a totemistic cult system. His 
assumed parallels among the Hebrews are unfounded and 
lack a critical scientific base. In his Lectures on the Religion 
of the Semites Smith maintained that the nature and signifi- 
cance of the earliest religious expression were best understood 
through a study of ritual practices exhibited within the social 
cult. He thus thoroughly investigated the ritual of sacrifice 
and its corollaries, communion and atonement, and cham- 
pioned the theory that these were the primary conceptions 
in primitive Semitic religion. His interpretation posited the 
common anthropological belief that religion was an integral 
part of society which cannot be separated from the social and 
political institutions of a group. He further stated that certain 
concepts labeled Priestly and post-Exilic by the K.H. *Graf- 
J. *Wellhausen school had an early date since rituals tended 
to remain unchanged from their beginnings down through 
recorded history. Successive periods of ritual practices re- 
flected advances in religious psychology, but essentially the 
original ideas remain. Smith’s root theory that the phenom- 
ena of Semitic religion are derived from a single source and 
are coordinated into a fixed system appears untenable. Yet 
his description of Israel’s origins remains refreshing for a pe- 
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riod dominated by the evolutionary approach of the school 
of biblical criticism. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.S. Black and G. Crystal, The Life of W. Rob- 
ertson Smith (1912); H.R. Hahn, The Old Testament in Modern Re- 


search (1956), 47-54. [Zev Garber] 
ev Garber 


SMOIRA, MOSHE (1888-1961), Israeli jurist, the first presi- 
dent of the Supreme Court of Israel. He was born in Koenigs- 
berg, Prussia, into a Russian-hasidic family which had settled 
in Germany. He was enlisted into the German army during 
World War 1. Between 1919 and 1922 he headed the first He- 
brew school in Germany. He settled in Palestine in 1922. Be- 
tween 1923 and 1948, he lectured on civil procedure at the 
Mandate law school. He became an expert on labor problems 
and participated in the drafting of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Ordinance and in determining the legal status of the 
kibbutzim. Smoira was president of the Jewish Bar Associa- 
tion, as well as president of the honorary court of the World 
Zionist Organization. Upon the establishment of the State of 
Israel in 1948, he was appointed the first president of the Su- 
preme Court in Jerusalem and held this position until 1954. 
Smoira was active in various institutions, including the board 


of governors of the Hebrew University. 
[Benjamin Jaffe] 


SMOIRA-COHN, MICHAL (1926- ), Israeli musical ad- 
ministrator, educator, musicologist. Born in Tel Aviv, daughter 
of Moshe *Smoira (Israel’s first Supreme Court president). She 
studied piano with Joseph Tal, graduated from the Palestine 
Academy of Music in piano and music history (1947), and be- 
came a teacher at the Israel Conservatoire in Jerusalem (1952). 
She was appointed director of the Haifa Orchestra. In 1956, 
she went to Sweden. After graduating from Uppsala Univer- 
sity in 1958, she returned to Tel Aviv, where she was editor of 
Bat Kol and lecturer at the Music Teachers’ Training Seminary 
and the Thelma Yellin School of Arts (1959). She wrote musi- 
cal criticism in Haaretz (1963-66) and was lecturer on music 
aesthetics at the musicology department of Tel Aviv Univer- 
sity (1965-67), and on music history and literature at the Ru- 
bin Academy of Music in Jerusalem (1966-73). In 1968, she 
became director of the music department of the Israel Broad- 
casting Authority, Jerusalem, and directed the Rubin Acad- 
emy of Music in Jerusalem from 1979 to 1984. Active in Israel's 
cultural life and education, she chaired the Pedagogic Section 
of the education and culture department (1983), and served as 
chair and member of the jury of the “Arthur Rubinstein” and 
of the “Voice of Music Young Artists” competitions. Smoira- 
Cohn was a political and public activist for decades and one 
of the driving forces of the volunteer and non-profit sector in 
Israel and an advocate for women’s causes. She was chair of 
Israel’s Women’s Organization; she became a member of the 
city council of Jerusalem and also created the Sovlanut (Tol- 
erance) movement in 1982 (serving as the movement's chair 
for ten years). She received the Jerusalem Foundation Marthe 
Prize for Tolerance and Democratic Values in Jerusalem, for 
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the year 2001. Among her Hebrew writings are Ha-Musikah, 
Mavo Histori (1966); Folk Song in Israel (1963); On Eastern and 
Western Foundations in the Music of Israel (1968); On Mean- 
ings in Music (1982); an autobiography, A Personal Repertoire 
(1997), and several articles. She also edited publications on 
the activity of the Jerusalem Rubin Academy of Music and 
Dance (in Hebrew, 1997/2003), and participated in the writ- 
ing of the autobiography of her husband, Judge Haim *Cohn 
(1911-2002), published in 2005. 
[Uri (Erich) Toeplitz and Yohanan Boehm / 
Naama Ramot (2™ ed.)] 


SMOL (Samuel) of Derenburg (14 century), *Court Jew to 
four archbishops at *Magdeburg, Germany; one of the earliest 
of the Court Jews. First mentioned in 1347, Smol was a mem- 
ber of a commission arbitrating a dispute between the arch- 
bishop and the city of Hollefin in 1365. He was also referred to 
as representative of the prelate, and in 1366 he was one of four 
warrantors of a sum promised to the archbishop. In 1370 Smol 
was among those who participated in the decision in a dispute 
over the archbishop’s inheritance. He was closest to the last 
archbishop, Peter, who called him “our Jew” and granted him 
and his children protection in 1372. Peter was, however, given 
warning about this relationship when the pope, Gregory x1, 
cautioned him that he would take strong measures if it were 
indeed true that he had permitted Smol to turn a church into 
a synagogue. On another occasion Gregory complained to the 
bishop of Naumburg about the latter's favoring a certain Jew 
“Marquand” who in all probability was Smol’s brother, object- 
ing to the bishop's extending friendship to the Jew and giving 
him jurisdiction over Christians. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lewinsky, in: MGW], 48 (1904), 457-60; H. 
Schnee, Die Hoffinanz und der moderne Staat, 1 (1953), 19-23; Germ 
Jud, 2 (1968), 160. 


SMOLAR, HERSH (1905-1993), leader of the Jewish commu- 
nity in Poland after World War 11. Born in Zambrow near Bi- 
alystok, Smolar became active in the Communist Party in his 
early youth and from 1920 to 1928 he lived in the Soviet Union. 
He studied in Moscow at the Yiddish Department of the Com- 
munist University of the Peoples of the West and edited and 
wrote for Yiddish youth publications. In 1928 he was sent to 
Poland as a Comintern agent. Arrested for these activities, he 
spent four years in prison. In 1939 he escaped from prison and 
arrived in Soviet-occupied Bialystok, where he became secre- 
tary of the short-lived Yiddish newspaper, Bialystoker Shtern. 
When the Germans occupied Bialystok in 1941, he was active 
in the underground in the *Minsk ghetto. Later, he fought with 
the partisans in the Naliboki forest, helped to organize many 
partisan units, and was editor of the party press. In 1946 he ar- 
rived in Warsaw and became head of the cultural department 
of the Jewish Central Committee in Poland, and then editor of 
the Yiddish newspaper Folks-shtime and chairman of the Jew- 
ish Cultural Alliance. His Folks-shtime editorial (Apr. 4, 1956), 
reprinted or cited by many periodicals all over the world, be- 
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came the first semi-official source of information about the 
liquidation, in 1948-52, of Soviet Yiddish cultural institu- 
tions and their leading personalities. During the anti-Jewish 
campaign of 1967-69 he was expelled from the Polish United 
Workers Party and from his editorial position. In 1971 Smo- 
lar immigrated to Israel. His works include Fun Minsker Geto 
(“From the Minsk Ghetto; 1946); Yidn on Gele Lates (“Jews 
without Yellow Patches, 1948); and A Posheter Zelner (“An 
Ordinary Soldier,” 1952), a drama. His Yiddish memoirs Vu 
Bistu Khaver Sidorov? (“Where Are You, Comrade Sidorov?” 
1975), Fun Ineveynik (“From Inside,’ 1978), and Oyf der Letster 
Pozitsye mit der Letster Hofenung (“On The Last Position with 
the Last Hope,’ 1982) describe political and cultural activities 
in the Soviet Union and Poland relative to the Jews. 


[David Sfard / Gennady Estraikh (274 ed.)] 


SMOLENSK, city in western Russia. From 1404 to 1514 Smo- 
lensk was a Lithuanian possession and from 1611 to 1654 it 
came under Polish rule. Jews are first mentioned in Smolensk 
at the end of the 15» century; in 1489 there were three Jewish 
tax farmers in the city. Although King Sigismund 11 prohib- 
ited Jews from residing in Smolensk when the city passed to 
Poland, Jews nevertheless continued to live there. According 
to the “Old Responsa” of the Bah (R. Joel Sirkes), about 80 
Jews resided in Smolensk in 1616. When Smolensk was re- 
conquered by the Russians (1654), Jews were compelled to 
convert and those who did not do so were either put to death 
or taken captive and deported to the Russian interior. Jewish 
merchants from Lithuania, however, continued to visit Smo- 
lensk or pass through the city on their way to Moscow even 
after the Russian conquest. At the beginning of the 18 cen- 
tury Lithuanian Jews again began to settle in Smolensk and its 
vicinity. They engaged in commerce and the lease of various 
utilities. This activity aroused the jealousy of their Christian 
rivals, and in 1722 two Christian townsmen of Smolensk ap- 
pealed to the Synod for Jews to be expelled from the region 
on the claim that the Jews derided Christianity. One Jew, Ba- 
ruch b. Leib (who was also accused a few years later of having 
converted a Russian officer, Alexander *Voznitsin, to Judaism) 
had erected a synagogue in his home village of Zverovich, near 
Smolensk. In 1727, on the basis of Christian complaints, in- 
structions were given for Baruch and his coreligionists to be 
expelled from the region of Smolensk. During the same year 
Czarina Anna ordered the expulsion of all the Jews of Russia, 
but by 1731 Jewish merchants were authorized to visit Smo- 
lensk for business purposes. For all practical purposes Jews 
continued to live in Smolensk on a permanent basis. When 
the *Pale of Settlement was established in 1791 the region of 
Smolensk was not included in it, and until the abolition of the 
Pale in 1917, Jews were officially prohibited from living in the 
Smolensk region. Even so, some Jews who fell into the catego- 
ries of those authorized to live outside the Pale settled in Smo- 
lensk during the 19" century, where they continued to play 
an especially active role in the timber trade of the region. In 
1897 the number of Jews in Smolensk was 4,651, forming 10% 
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members, the first free elections of the community executive, 
for which only one party, called “Unity” (Einigkeit), stood, 
and where Brill was confirmed as community president. His 
group also founded in January 1946 the first Jewish newspa- 
per, called Der Neue Weg (The New Way). Brill bitterly com- 
plained there that the Jewish survivors of the concentration 
camps were treated as if they were criminals and he actually 
wrote that the Jews in Austria at that time were really not al- 
lowed to live. In February 1946 he stated in an unpublished 
report that all the Jews in Vienna were filled with disgust for 
the present and the future. Both the Jewish community and 
the reports of mainly Jewish visitors and correspondents from 
abroad, which were published in the Jewish press worldwide, 
warned Austrian Jews against returning. In the first years the 
Jewish community lived from the American Care parcels, and 
from the contributions of the American Joint Distribution 
Committee, which lasted until the 1960s. 

In 1946 the community celebrated the 120-year-jubilee of 
the only surviving synagogue, the famous Stadttempel in the 
Seitenstettengasse, which was built in the backyard of other 
houses, because of the Austrian law in the 19‘ century. Nev- 
ertheless provisional benches could only be erected in 1947. 
The temple could be restored to its former glory only in 1963. 
It took some three years, until 1948, until a new chief rabbi, 
Akiba Eisenberg, the former rabbi of the city of Gyér in Hun- 
gary, could be found for the spiritually deserted Jewish com- 
munity. Eisenberg was a very outspoken person and a strong 
Zionist. He remained chief rabbi until his death in 1983. 

After the second elections for the community executive 
in 1948, in which several parties stood for election, the blind 
lawyer David Schapira, a survivor of Theresienstadt and de- 
voted Labour Zionist (of the Poale Zion), became president. 
He was the head of the so-called Jewish Federation and was 
strongly supported by Ernest Stiassny, the director of the 
Vienna office of the World Jewish Congress, who founded an 
association of Austrian Jews as a counter-institution against 
the then Communist-led Jewish community. During Schap- 
ira’s term of office, in August 1949, the remains of Theodor 
Herzl were transferred to the State of Israel according to his 
last will. The ceremony and the surrounding festivities were 
the biggest and most impressive demonstration of the exis- 
tence and will to survive of the Viennese Jewish community 
after the Shoah. The State of Israel sent the then 78-year-old 
Isidor Schalit, once a close collaborator of Herzl and a member 
of the famous student union Kadimah, to Vienna. The vari- 
ous Zionist associations organized 14 events. This was only 
one example of the many activities of the Zionist movement 
(that included the always quarreling Zionist Federation, the 
Landesverband, the Poale Zion, the General Zionists, the Re- 
visionists, the Mizrachi, the w1zo, and the youth organiza- 
tions) until the late 1960s. They organized many lectures and 
courses as well as convening large conferences three times. The 
Zionist Federation was strongly supported by the two emissar- 
ies S.J. Kreutner and Aron Zwergbaum from the Organization 
Department of the World Zionist Organization in Jerusalem. 
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Their aim was not only aliyah, but also education, fostering 
of Jewish identity, and a democratic takeover of the Jewish 
community executive, at which they were no longer success- 
ful after 1952. A Hebrew school, which was supported by the 
Zionists, had to close down in 1967 because of lack of pupils 
and funding. The culmination of the community's support of 
Israel was reached when after Israel’s Six-Day War, in a finan- 
cially strained situation, the Jewish community sent a check of 
ATS 10 million to Israel with the help of a bank credit. 

After two short and turbulent presidencies of the Gen- 
eral Zionist Wolf Hertzberg and the Communist Kurt Heitler, 
both of them lawyers, there began in 1952 the long era of the 
rule of the Social Democratic party Bund werktaetiger Juden 
(Union of Working Jews). They stood for an assimilationist 
and strongly anti-Communist policy. Their first president was 
the lawyer Emil Maurer, who had been governor (Bezirksvor- 
steher) of the seventh district of Vienna until 1934, had been 
imprisoned in the concentration camps Dachau and Buch- 
enwald in 1938, and had immigrated to Britain in 1939. Al- 
though Maurer was on good terms with several prominent 
Socialist Austrian politicians, the Jewish community did not 
succeed in achieving a satisfying result for the restitution of 
property. Maurer’s successor in 1963 was Ernst Feldsberg, a 
bank official and survivor of Theresienstadt. In the 1930s he 
had been a board member of the Union Oesterreichischer 
Juden and a member of the executive of the Jewish commu- 
nity. Feldsberg was undoubtedly the most active functionary 
of the Jewish community in many of its bodies both before 
and after the Shoah. 

In the 1960s the building of a community center failed 
because of lack of funding, although the cornerstone was laid 
ina public ceremony in the presence of prominent politicians. 
Community plans to erect a Jewish museum, for which a pro- 
visional room was opened in 1964 and closed a few years later, 
and to reorganize and open the library, failed. In 1966 the Jew- 
ish community opened a youth center. In 1967 the ceremonial 
hall in the main Jewish cemetery was built. In June 1975 the 
cornerstone was laid for a monument to the Jewish victims 
of the Holocaust at the site of the former concentration camp 
of Mauthausen. 

The Jewish community published from 1958 the monthly 
Die Gemeinde. The Association of Jewish Students began, in 
1952, to publish an outstanding cultural journal, Das Juedische 
Echo, which continued as an annual. Among its founders was 
Leon Zelman, who from 1978 was the director of the Jewish 
Welcome Service. The General Zionists published Die Stimme 
(from 1947 until 1963), the revisionist Zionists publish Heruth 
(1957- ) and Die Neue Welt und Judenstaat (from 1948 until 
1952). It was continued as a cultural Jewish journal under the 
name Die Neue Welt and from 1974 it has appeared as Illu- 
strierte Neue Welt, edited by Joanna Nittenberg. 

In 1967 Desider Stern of the Vienna B'nai Brith lodge Zwi 
Perez Chajes organized an exhibition of 400 books by German 
Jewish authors and published an expanded catalogue in 1970 
with 700 entries, which became one of the most important 
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of the total population. In the whole of the region there were 
11,185 Jews. The number of Jews in Smolensk increased con- 
siderably after the 1917 Revolution; in 1926 there were 12,887 
Jews (16.2% of the population) in the city. In 1922 the Great 
Synagogue was confiscated by Soviet authorities. In 1929 the 
Jewish Teachers’ Seminary, founded by the *Yevsektsiya, was 
transferred to Smolensk from Gomel. The Germans occupied 
the city in August 1941 and almost immediately established a 
ghetto for the Jews of Smolensk in Sadki. In June-July 1942 
about 2,000 Jews were murdered. In the late 1960s there was a 
Jewish population of about 5,000. There was no synagogue. In 
the early 2000s, after the emigration of the 1990s, there were 
bearly 1,000 Jews in the entire Smolensk district. The city had 
a synagogue, a Jewish community center, a newspaper called 
Yachad, a youth club, a Sunday school, a drama club, a group 
of performers called Menora, and a social service that distrib- 
utes food packages. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Katz, Le-Korot ha-Yehudim be-Rusyah, 
Polin ve-Lita (1898), 56; S. Ginsburg, Historishe Verk, 3 (1937), 142-33 
R. Brainin, Fun Mayn Lebns Bukh (1946), 111-47; M. Osherowitch, 
Shtet un Shtetlekh in Ukraine, 2 (1948), 213-25; Kh.D. Rivkin, Yevrei 
v Smolenske (1910). 

[Yehuda Slutsky] 


SMOLENSKIN, PEREZ (1840 or 1842-1885), Hebrew novel- 
ist, editor, and publicist. A leading exponent of the *Haskalah 
in Eastern Europe and an early advocate of Jewish nationalism, 
Smolenskin is best known for the important Hebrew monthly 
Ha-Shahar which he founded in 1868, and edited - 12 volumes 
in all - until his death. 


Early Life 

Born in Monastyrshchina, in the province of Mogilev, White 
Russia, into a life of privation, hardship, and sickness, he wit- 
nessed at the age of five the press-ganging of his eldest brother, 
himself a mere child, into the army of Czar Nicholas 1. The 
lad was never heard of again, and Smolenskin included a de- 
scription of the terrifying experience in the second part of 
his largest and best-known novel, Ha-Toeh be-Darkhei ha- 
Hayyim. His father, who had earlier been a fugitive for more 
than two years because of false accusations, died when Perez 
was barely 11. A year later Smolenskin left home to join his el- 
der brother at the yeshivah of Shklov, where he remained for 
nearly five years, maintaining himself by “eating days,” ie., his 
material needs being provided for by a different member of 
the community every day - in the manner of poor yeshivah 
students. Introduced to the ideas of Haskalah by his brother, 
he began to read secular books and to learn Russian. For these 
practices he was so persecuted that he fled to hasidic centers, 
first to Lubavich and then to Vitebsk, where he spent the years 
1858-60/1. The portrait of Hasidism later reflected in his nov- 
els is highly critical. After a year of wandering through south- 
ern Russia and the Crimea, supporting himself by singing in 
choirs and preaching in synagogues, he reached Odessa in 
1862. There he remained for five years, studying music and 
languages, and earning his living as a Hebrew teacher. 
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Early Literary Career 

It was in Odessa that Smolenskin also embarked upon his lit- 
erary career when he published a number of articles in the 
Hebrew journal *Ha-Meliz. His first story, “Ha-Gemul, de- 
scribing the ingratitude of the Poles toward the Jews who sided 
with them in the revolt against Russia (1861-63), appeared in 
Odessa in 1867. Simultaneously, he had composed his first 
novel Simhat Hanef (“The Joy of the Godless”), which couches 
a series of lengthy expositions tracing the dependence of cer- 
tain aspects of Shakespeare’s Hamlet and Goethe's Faust on the 
singular Hebrew spirit informing the Books of Job and Eccle- 
siastes within the framework of a story depicting the shallow 
and frivolous attitudes of many of the ostensibly enlightened 
Jewish teachers in Odessa. 


Founder and Manager of Ha-Shahar 

Leaving Odessa in 1867, Smolenskin traveled through Roma- 
nia - acquiring Turkish nationality en route - Germany, and 
Bohemia, before finally settling in Vienna in 1868, where he 
worked first as a proofreader and Hebrew teacher. Realizing 
that his plan to study at the university was quite impracticable, 
he abandoned hope of obtaining a systematic secular educa- 
tion and founded Ha-Shahar, which he henceforth published, 
edited, and managed, while serving simultaneously as proof- 
reader, distributor, and one of its principal contributors. The 
journal became the most effective Hebrew literary platform 
for the Haskalah (Enlightenment) movement in its later pe- 
riod, and for the nationalist movement in its early stages. For 
almost 17 years Smolenskin devoted himself, body and soul, 
to the production of his cherished monthly, which consumed 
both his energies and his financial resources. From the outset 
Smolenskin conceived the journal as an instrument to make 
the Jewish people increasingly aware of its terrible plight and 
strengthen its internal resources, fostering at the same time 
the spread of a genuine enlightenment and a broad culture. Si- 
multaneously, the monthly was to serve as a powerful weapon 
against any sham or hypocritical aspects of Orthodox Juda- 
ism or Hasidism which Smolenskin considered inimical to 
the public interest. It was equally committed to waging war on 
the exponents of a false enlightenment, whose assimilationist 
tendencies were undermining the national unity and erod- 
ing the distinctive life based on adherence to Torah and the 
later traditional literature. Above all, the journal epitomized 
Smolenskin’s passionate loyalty to the Hebrew language and 
Hebrew literature, which he regarded as the real foundations 
of Jewish nationalism and a substitute for national territory 
as long as the nation lacked a state. To despise the language, 
therefore, was tantamount to an act of treachery toward Juda- 
ism and the Jewish people. As the fame of his journal spread, 
Smolenskin’s contribution to the development of modern He- 
brew literature became increasingly important. In the field 
of Jewish research, the monthly facilitated the publication of 
many weighty articles and even whole books by major schol- 
ars. It also served as a forum for the propagation of ideas and 
the discussion of a wide range of contemporary issues. In ad- 
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dition, it provided a hospitable framework for the publication 
of belles lettres, literary criticism, and book reviews. Primar- 
ily, however, it enabled its indefatigable editor to publish his 
own arresting articles, stories, and novels. 


Financial Difficulties 

In spite of all the effort required to produce Ha-Shahar, Smo- 
lenskin’s literary activities yielded no financial reward; he was 
thus compelled to embark upon two long and tiring jour- 
neys — the first to Western Europe in 1870, and the second to 
Russia in 1881 - to seek support for his journal. To meet the 
additional obligations arising from his marriage in 1875, he 
undertook the management of a printing house, while in 1878 
he launched a new magazine which, however, did not survive 
for more than nine months. The first eight numbers appeared 
fortnightly, under the title Ha-Mabbit. The remaining 18 is- 
sues appeared on alternate weeks under the titles Ha-Mabbit 
and Ha-Mabbit le- Yisrael. In addition to his manifold literary 
activities, Smolenskin also devoted much time and energy to 
public affairs. As one of the leading exponents of the Jewish 
return to Erez Israel, he conducted negotiations with Laurence 
*Oliphant to obtain support for Jewish settlement there. Fi- 
nally his health broke under the strain of so strenuous a life. 
Stricken with pulmonary tuberculosis in 1883, he continued 
writing to the end of his life, and completed his last novel, Ha- 
Yerushah, shortly before his death. 


As Novelist 

An impassioned defender of Israel’s cause and a ferocious 
critic of its failures, Smolenskin poured his talent wholesale 
into articles and stories alike. The latter, indeed, frequently 
serve as vehicles for the conveyance of his ideas. The attempt 
to combine an attractive tale with the propagation of ideas 
and social criticism resulted in a hybrid novel, whose major 
elements are frequently at odds with each other, and which at 
best are forced to nestle uncomfortably within a single frame- 
work. The belief that it is the task of literature to perform a 
positive service for society is responsible for the bitter satire 
and didactic moralizing which permeate the stories. Of all his 
novels, Ha-Toeh be-Darkhei ha-Hayyim (“The Wanderer in 
the Paths of Life,” 1876; first three parts originally published 
in Ha-Shahar, 1 [1868/69] and 2 [1871]), remains, perhaps, the 
most important. Picaresque and autobiographical in flavor, the 
story reflects contemporary Jewish life, mainly in Eastern but 
also in Western Europe, in vivid colors. In spite of the crudi- 
ties and exaggerations, the tortuous plot and melodramatic 
villainies, the kaleidoscopic nature of the work, bolstered by 
the author's obvious sincerity and personal experience, exerts 
a considerable appeal even for the modern reader. By the end 
of part three, however, the story has worn itself out, so that the 
final part, written many years later, has little organic connec- 
tion with the rest of the novel. It is important only for its pen- 
etrating analysis of, and proposed solutions for, the problems 
of Jewish life. Nowhere else in Smolenskin’s novels is the story- 
teller so completely ousted by the publicist. Much the same ap- 
plies to Simhat Hanef (“The Joy of the Godless” in Ha-Shahar, 
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3 [1872]), the flimsy plot of which serves only to house the long 
philosophical and critical discussions comprising the core of 
the book. Linguistically the novel displays traces of a simpler 
and clearer mode of expression, and some of the conversa- 
tions are quite lively. Many of the epithets, however, are stock- 
phrases, and the style is frequently stilted and artificial. At 
many points the author's vitality and power of thought come 
through the story. But the work exhibits signs of carelessness 
and over-hasty composition, which are offset only in part by 
the author’s spontaneity and verve. The opening chapters of 
Kevurat Hamor (“A Donkey’s Burial, in Ha-Shahar, 4 [1873]) 
are excellent; the humor is uproarious, and the plot original. 
While the half-mocking style is fairly consistent, the level is 
not maintained throughout, and the limitations of language 
are still painfully obvious. The novel is permeated with bitter 
social criticism, while fierce invective is leveled against the 
Jewish community leaders; but the author does produce very 
moving arguments in extenuation. The characters develop lit- 
tle and suffer from the author's fondness for exaggerated emo- 
tionalism. The hero is neither convincing nor consistent, but 
the principal villain is far from being merely a melodramatic 
scoundrel, even though his final sanctification is more effective 
as satire than as story. There is, however, much powerful writ- 
ing, and the climate of superstition, bigotry, and persecution is 
outlined with considerable skill. In spite of a promising begin- 
ning, the narrative framework of Gaon va-Shever (“Pride and 
Fall,” in Ha-Shahar, 5 [1874]) is painfully naive, while the clum- 
sily contrived “happy ending,’ with its deus ex machina in the 
shape of an inheritance of 15 million rubles, is in keeping with 
the general low level. The novel is not so much a continuous 
narrative as it isa number of short stories related by a group 
of ten fugitives on their way to the United States following the 
collapse of the Viennese stock exchange in 1873. Some of the 
individual stories are well related, and contain many points 
of similarity with Ha-Toeh be-Darkhei ha-Hayyim. There are 
also a number of interesting attempts at characterization; but 
many of the people are mere personifications of a single qual- 
ity. The fact that some remain nameless throughout the story 
is indicative of their shadowy existence. The novel is loosely 
concluded by a brief reference to the ultimate destinies of the 
respective travelers. The first part of Gemul ha-Yesharim (“The 
Reward of the Righteous,” in Ha-Shahar, 6 [1875]) far outstrips 
the previous novels in artistry, dramatic techniques, dramatic 
tension, and characterization; even the dialogue is more natu- 
ral at times. The main didactic themes are handled skillfully, 
without obtruding too awkwardly into the plot. The second 
part (in Ha-Shahar, 7 [1876]) is interesting for its ideas on na- 
tionalism as well as for its severe condemnation of the Poles 
for their maltreatment of the Jews. The literary quality of the 
third part (ibid.) is much inferior. The author seems almost to 
have become bored with his story and to be making sporadic 
attempts to tie up the loose ends. Smolenskin’s last great novel, 
Ha-Yerushah (“The Inheritance”), takes place, for the most 
part, in Romania, where the author had spent three months 
in 1874 on behalf of the Alliance Israélite Universelle, follow- 
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ing a wave of pogroms against Romanian Jewry. Ha-Yerushah 
reflects the growing maturity of Smolenskin’s art. While the 
first part (in Ha-Shahar, 8 [1876/77]) of the novel is even better 
than its predecessor in structure, artistry, characterization, and 
dialogue, in the middle of the second part (in Ha-Shahar, 10 
and 11 [1880/82, 1883]) probability and cohesion are suddenly 
lost in a burst of melodramatic nonsense. Although the story 
is brought to a close, the denouement of the plot in the third 
and final part (in Ha-Shahar, 12 [1884]), hastily composed dur- 
ing his last illness, is premature and forced. The story clearly 
remains unfinished, with the main theme of “the inheritance” 
left hanging in mid-air. The novel illustrates Smolenskin’s re- 
markable talent as well as his inconsistency and lack of criti- 
cal awareness. There is no marked linguistic development, 
and the gap between his writings and the Hebrew versions of 
Mendele’s (S.Y. *Abramovitsh) stories, which appeared within 
a decade of Smolenskin’s death, is very great. He was, never- 
theless, the leading Hebrew novelist in the 20 years following 
the death of Abraham *Mapu, whose influence is clearly rec- 
ognizable in his novels. 


Philosopher of Jewish Nationalism 

Smolenskin was less a publicist than a philosopher of Jewish 
nationalism. His understanding of the nature of Judaism and 
the Jewish people was unfolded and developed in copious and 
often loosely repetitive articles in Ha-Shahar, which included: 
Am Olam, his first major study on this subject (in Ha-Shahar, 
3 [1872]); Et Laasot, which may be regarded as a continuation 
of Am Olam and which makes a number of practical sugges- 
tions for putting the theories of the earlier work into effect 
(in Ha-Shahar, 4 [1873]); and Et Lataat (in Ha-Shahar, 6, 8, 9 
[1875, 1876/77, 1878]). Convinced that Jewish nationalism was 
progressive and not reactionary, he regarded it primarily as a 
matter of the spirit. The Jewish people had received its Torah 
in the wilderness before conquering its land and founding 
a polity. Apart from Torah, however, Israel had always been 
sustained by its messianic hope and its loyalty to the Hebrew 
language. The nation’s present plight demanded a strengthen- 
ing of its spiritual forces and national awareness in order to 
bolster its self-respect. Hence his hostility toward the kind of 
Enlightenment propagated by the disciples of Moses *Men- 
delssohn, the so-called Berlin Haskalah, which reduced Juda- 
ism to a mere religion and advocated assimilation. Smolen- 
skin discerned the roots of antisemitism in the contempt felt 
by the nations for the inferior national status of the Jews, a 
situation that could be reversed only by a real affirmation of 
Jewish nationhood. The pogroms of 1881 convinced Smolen- 
skin not only that the hope of emancipation was chimerical, 
but that spiritual nationalism alone was not enough. Hence- 
forward, he became an ardent advocate of a physical return 
to the homeland, as expressed in 25 articles published in the 
last three volumes of Ha-Shahar (vols. 10-12, 1880/82, 1883, 
1884). The time had come to establish a political, economic, 
and spiritual center in Erez Israel in preparation for a future 
Jewish state. Agricultural settlement by itself would not be 
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able to support mass immigration. Industry was essential, 
if the stream of refugees from antisemitism and persecution 
was to be directed successfully toward the homeland. But at 
the same time Torah and a knowledge of Hebrew literature 
must be disseminated throughout the people, so that Israel 
might become once more a free and highly cultured nation 
in its ancestral land. In great measure, Smolenskin laid the 
foundations for the Zionist movement which gradually took 
shape in the following two decades. At the same time he an- 
ticipated the concept of a spiritual center, which was later to 
be argued so forcibly by *Ahad Ha-Am. Smolenskin’s percipi- 
ence may be discerned in the repeated warnings expressed, in 
both his articles and stories, that the pogroms in Russia and 
the antisemitism in Germany were no temporary aberrations, 
but merely the first manifestations of worse horrors to come. 
He foresaw danger threatening the entire people, and main- 
tained that only Erez Israel could offer a real refuge, where all 
the tribes of the dispersion could be gathered into a single na- 
tion. Nekam Berit (in Ha-Shahar, 11 [1883]), a story describing 
the return of an assimilated youth to his people following the 
Russian pogroms, remains a veritable testament to Smolen- 
skin’s nationalism. 


General Evaluation 

Admittedly, many of Smolenskin’s ideas concerning nation- 
alism and the particular qualities of Judaism may be discov- 
ered in the writings of S.D. *Luzzatto, Nachman *Krochmal, 
S.J. *Rapoport, Leopold *Zunz, Abraham *Geiger, and Moses 
*Hess, although Smolenskin denied any indebtedness to Hess. 
But Smolenskin endowed their concepts with new life and 
vigor, refashioning them and adding to them until they be- 
came his own. Moreover, through his journal he was able to 
give them wider currency than had previously been possible. 
It was not without reason that Smolenskin claimed that he 
had implanted a love of nation and a new spirit in many a 
heart and mind. Not merely a thinker, but somewhat of a vi- 
sionary, Smolenskin’s strength lay in his imagination, intuitive 
foresight, and breadth of perspective. In retrospect, much of 
what he wrote seems tinged with prophecy. There is something 
prophetic, too, about his determination and his fire. One of 
the great fighters of all time in Hebrew literature, he argued 
his beliefs passionately and with conviction. As an observer of 
contemporary Jewish life, he remains an important source of 
information, while his place in the history of Hebrew literature 
and the growth of Jewish nationalism is equally secure. Of the 
numerous collections of Smolenskin’s writings, the most laud- 
able are Kol Sifrei Perez Smolenskin (6 vols., 1905-10, the first 
of which includes a biography of Smolenskin by R. *Brainin) 
and Maamarim (4 vols., 1925-26; 1975). A new edition of the 
works appeared in 1975. 
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[David Patterson] 


SMOLI (formerly Smoler), ELIEZER (1901-1985), Hebrew 
writer. Born in Volhynia, Smoli immigrated to Palestine in 
1920 with a group of pioneers, and graduated from a teachers’ 
seminary in Jerusalem (1923). From 1948 he was supervisor of 
schools for the Sharon region. Smoli was encouraged by Asher 
*Barash to write fiction instead of poetry, and his stories were 
published in the daily Davar and in Davar li-Yladim. 

His books, which manifest his love for the land and for 
the early pioneers, were the first of their kind. Notable among 
them is Anshei Bereshit (1933; 1963’); an English translation 
entitled Frontiersmen of Israel appeared in 1964. Smoli also 
wrote Or ba-Galil (1939; 1956”); Bein Shekiah li-Zerihah (1946); 
Bein Hermon ve-Gilboa (1946; Between the Hermon and Gil- 
boa, 1946); Yafah at Arzenu (1948; 1963”); Laylah ba-Mishlat 
(1951); Olam ha-Hayyot (1952); and several works on plant and 
animal life in Israel. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 945. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


SMORGON (Pol. Smorgonie), town in Grodno district, Be- 
larus, passed from Poland to Russia in 1793; between 1921 and 
1945 within independent Poland. From the 16" century un- 
til the second half of the 19" century, the town was the pri- 
vate property of the princes of Radziwill. Jewish settlement 
in Smorgon is believed to date from the early 17 century. 
From 1628 the Jews of Smorgon paid their taxes to the com- 
munity administration of Grodno. In 1631 the community of 
Smorgon became the center of a galil (province) within the 
framework of the Council of Lithuania (see Councils of the 
*Lands). The autonomous status of the community was con- 
firmed in 1651. In 1765 there were 649 Jews in the community 
of Smorgon who paid the poll tax. During the 1830s a Jewish 
agricultural settlement, Karka, with 30 farmsteads, was estab- 
lished near the town (on the eve of World War 1, 40 Jewish 
families there worked on the land). In 1847 there were 1,621 
Jews living in Smorgon. In the 1860s a tanning industry was 
begun in the town as a result of Jewish initiative. In addition 
to this, the Jews of the town earned their livelihoods from 
carpentry, the knitting of socks, the baking of bagels (which 
were famous throughout Russia), retail trade, and peddling. 
The *Bund gained many adherents among the workers in 
Smorgon. From 1899 a Zionist organization was active in the 
town and in 1905 a branch of the ss (Zionist Socialist Work- 
ers *Party) was established. In 1897 there were 6,743 Jews liv- 
ing in Smorgon (76% of the population). On the eve of World 
War 1, there were two battei midrash, seven synagogues, three 
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elementary yeshivot, and a Jewish hospital in the town. A sec- 
tion of the town’s Jewish population were *Habad Hasidim. In 
1915, during World War 1, many of the Jews in Smorgon were 
expelled to the Russian interior. Jewish refugee tanners from 
Smorgon founded the tanning industries in Kharkov, Rostov, 
and Bogorodsk. When Smorgon reverted to independent Po- 
land after World War 1 the Jewish refugees began to return to 
their destroyed houses. Between the two world wars, a Hebrew 
*Tarbut school, a drama circle (Bamati), sports clubs, Zionist 
youth circles, and branches of Po’alei *Zion, *He-Halutz and 
*Betar functioned in the town. 

The spiritual leaders of the community during the early 
second half of the 18 century included the rabbi of the com- 
munity Hayyim Cohen. In 1827-28 the town rabbi was the 
renowned Manasseh b. Joseph of *Ilya, a native of Smorgon. 
Subsequently, a dynasty of rabbis descended from R. Leib 
Shapira established themselves in the town. From 1910 to 1917 
Judah Leib Gordin, the author of Teshuvat Yehudah, held rab- 
binical office in the town. Nahum *Slouschz, the author Aaron 
Abraham *Kabak, the Yiddish poet Moshe *Kulbak, and David 
*Raziel, commander of the Irgun Zevai *Le’'ummi, were na- 
tives of Smorgon. 

[Arthur Cygielman] 
Holocaust Period 
In September 1939 the Red Army entered the town and a So- 
viet administration was established until the outbreak of the 
German-Soviet war in June 1941, when the Germans occu- 
pied the town. The Germans established two ghettos in dif- 
ferent places there. In the summer of 1942 some Jews were 
sent to Kovno (*Kaunas) and shared the fate of that commu- 
nity while the others were sent to Ponary near Vilna, and were 
killed there. After the war, the Jewish community of Smorgon 
was not reconstituted. An organization of former residents of 
Smorgon was formed in Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Smorgon, Mehoz Vilna: Sefer Edut ve-Zik- 
karon (1965); S. Dubnow, Pinkas ha-Medinah (1925), index; Y. Riv- 
lin, in: Yahadut Lita, 1 (1959), 459; A. Tartakower, Toledot Tenuat ha- 
Ovedim ha-Yehudit, 1 (1929), 36. 


SMORGON, Australian business dynasty. The Smorgon fam- 
ily, one of the most successful in contemporary Australia, lived 
in the Ukraine. Poor before the 1917 Revolution, they tempo- 
rarily became prosperous during the NEP era under Lenin but 
immigrated to Melbourne, Australia, in 1926 as collectiviza- 
tion took hold. There GERSHON SMORGON, the head of the 
family, opened a kosher butcher shop in Carlton, Melbourne. 
By the start of World War 11 the family had developed a suc- 
cessful meat-exporting and food-canning business. They be- 
came major business leaders in the late 1940s, developing a 
rabbit-meat exporting business to the United States and also a 
large-scale paper manufacturing business, chosen by the fam- 
ily’s new head vicTOR SMORGON (b. 1913) as being virtually 
recession-proof. By the 1960s Smorgon Consolidated Indus- 
tries, the family’s private holding company, had also become 
one of Australia’s largest steel manufacturers and, later, large- 
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scale glass manufacturers. The family, located in Melbourne, 
is also noted for its philanthropy. Australia’s Business Review 
Weekly, publishers of the country’s annual “rich list,’ estimated 
the family’s collective wealth at $150 million in 1983, $650 mil- 
lion in 1992, and $2.37 billion (about u.s. $1.8 billion) in 2004, 
making them the richest family ranked on the list. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Ostrow, The New Boy Network (1987), 
157-61; W.D. Rubinstein, Jews in Australia 11, index. 


[William D. Rubinstein (24 ed.)] 


°SMUTS, JAN CHRISTIAAN (1870-1950), South African 
statesman, soldier, and philosopher. In the first half of the 20 
century Smuts was a dominant figure in South African public 
life, both in war and peace; he occupied a place in world his- 
tory for his part in the two great wars and in the creation of 
the League of Nations and of the United Nations. As a mem- 
ber of Britain’s Imperial War Cabinet in World War 1 and a 
long-standing supporter of the Zionist cause (he was a per- 
sonal friend of Chaim *Weizmann), he helped to formulate 
the Balfour *Declaration on the Jewish National Home as 
well as the Palestine Mandate. On many subsequent occa- 
sions he manifested his concern for the proper fulfillment of 
the mandate and used his influence with the British govern- 
ment to defend Jewish rights in Palestine. When the State of 
Israel was founded in 1948, the South African government, of 
which Smuts was then prime minister, immediately accorded 
de facto recognition. Shortly after, Smuts was defeated in a 
general election by the Nationalists. A settlement established 
with the help of the South African Zionist Federation, *Ra- 
mat Yohanan, was named after Smuts. Smuts was on friendly 
terms with prominent Jews and showed a deep understand- 
ing and love of the Bible. He strongly condemned the Nazi- 
inspired antisemitic agitation in South Africa in the 1930s. He 
criticized immigration restrictions on Jews under the Quota 
Act (1930), though in 1937 the Hertzog government, in which 
he was deputy prime minister, under political pressures im- 
posed further immigration restrictions under the Aliens Act 
(see *South Africa). In 1945, Smuts was the author of the Pre- 
amble of the United Nations Charter. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.G. Millin, General Smuts, 2 (1936), 103-22 
and index; J.C. Smuts, Jan Christian Smuts (1952), index; C. Weiz- 
mann, Trial and Error (1949), index; L. Stein, Balfour Declaration 
(1961), 473-82 and index; G. Saron and L. Hotz, The Jews in South 
Africa - A History (1955), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB; 
P. Beukes, The Religious Smuts (1994); N. Rose, The Gentile Zionists 


(1973). ; 
[Louis Hotz] 


SNAKE (Heb. Wi, nahash), a generic name for various spe- 
cies of snake, poisonous and harmless. Both in the Bible and 
generally in rabbinical literature it is mentioned with igno- 
miny as harmful. It already appears at the dawn of history in 
the Bible as the enemy of man, enticing Eve. Its punishment 
was that it would have to crawl upon its belly and lick the 
earth, and enmity would prevail between it and man: “they 
shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise their heel” (Gen. 
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3: 13-15). Slander and speaking evil is compared to the venom 
of the snake (cf. Ps. 140:4), and it has even been suggested that 
the Hebrew term for this, lashon ha-ra, is an abbreviation 
of leshon ha-nahash ha-ra (“the tongue of the evil snake”). 
Simeon b. Yohiai stated: “Even with the best of snakes, crush 
its head” (Ty, Kid. 4:11, 66c). It is permitted to slay “the snake 
of Israel,” apparently the viper common in inhabited locali- 
ties, even on the Sabbath (Shab. 121b). On the other hand, it 
was recognized that in the ordinary way even the poisonous 
snake does not attack man unless it is afraid of being attacked. 
Hence the directive that the recital of the Amidah may not 
be interrupted “even if a snake is coiled around one’s heel” 
(Ber. 5:1). According to the Jerusalem Talmud, however (Ber. 
ga), one may defend oneself against it even when praying, if 
it appears about to bite. Despite the hatred in general toward 
snakes, their value in destroying mice was recognized. Some 
even raised “house snakes” for this purpose (Gen. R. 19:10; this 
is the “house snake” referred to in TJ, Ter. 8:7, 46a). 

Only a few of the species of snakes in Israel are poison- 
ous. Eighteen species of nonpoisonous snakes are to be found, 
seven whose poison kills small creatures only, and seven 
which are dangerous to man. In addition to the comprehen- 
sive term nahash there is mentioned the saraf which appears 
to be the general name for poisonous snakes whose poison, 
so to speak, soref (“burns”) the body. Four individual snakes 
are mentioned in the Bible: YD¥ or "119D¥ (zefa or zifoni), AYDX 
(efeh), }ip°DW (shefifon), and JW (peten), all of which are poi- 
sonous. The zefa-zifoni is identified with the Palestine viper, 
Vipera palaestinae, recognizable by the two dark brown wavy 
stripes extending along the length of the light brown skin. 
This is the only poisonous snake dwelling in the inhabited 
regions of Israel. The Bible notes that the zifoni “excretes” 
its poison while the snake “bites” (Prov. 23:32), ie., the latter 
bites with all its teeth while the poisonous snake only pricks 
with the anterior teeth, thus excreting the poison, The genus 
Viper is also found in northern countries, while other poison- 
ous snakes dwell in hot regions. The Israeli viper is unique in 
that it lays eggs, while the other species are viviparous. Isaiah 
(59:5) already notes that the zifoni lays eggs and whoever eats 
them is liable to die from the bite of the serpents breaking out 
of them. A closely related species, black in color, Atractaspis 
eingadensis, is found in En-Gedi and its vicinity. 

Efeh is mentioned in the Bible as a dangerous desert 
snake (Isa. 30:6). According to the Midrash, this is the ekhes 
(Mekh. Va-Yassa, 1), apparently a snake of the genus Echis be- 
ing meant, two species of which are found in the desert areas 
of Israel. It can be recognized by the white bands breadthways 
upon its light brown body. It makes a noise by the rubbing of 
its scales that sounds like a cry and this may be the origin of 
its name (YD; “to cry”). Its poison is very dangerous though it 
very rarely does harm as it is not found near inhabited places. 
Shefifon is identified by the Septuagint with Cerastes, a genus 
of poisonous snakes of which the species Pseudocerastes fieldi, 
recognizable by glands like protrusions above its eyes, is found 
in the Negev. It digs into the sand, only its “horns” protruding. 
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The birds, taking them to be worms, peck at them, whereupon 
the snake strikes, killing them. This apparently is referred to in 
the verse: “Dan shall be ... a shefifon in the path, that biteth the 
horse’s heels” (Gen. 49:17). Its name appears to be connected 
with the rustling made by its scales. Peten has been identified 
with the Egyptian cobra, Naja haje. It is not found in Israel 
though there are indications that solitary specimens may ex- 
ist in the southern Negev and in Sinai. It is the most danger- 
ous snake of the region. Even outward contact with it can be 
dangerous (cf. Job 20:14-16). The peten was used by charmers, 
as is the Indian cobra today, and it is noted that it does not al- 
ways obey charmers (Ps. 58:5-7). The words (Ps. 58:7), “Break 
their teeth, O God, in their mouth,’ may be a reference to the 
fact that the charmers used to extract the poisonous teeth of 
the peten. The black peten, Walterinnesia aegyptia, is found 
in the Judean desert. It is a dangerous poisonous snake in ap- 
pearance similar to the nonpoisonous black snake. Rabbinical 
literature mentions poisonous snakes called havarvar, arvad, 
and akhnai, whose identity has not been established. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lewysohn, Zool, 234ff.; ES. Bodenheimer, 
Animal and Man in Bible Lands (1960), 200; A. Barash and J.H. Hoof- 
ien, Zohalim (1961°); J. Feliks, The Animal World of the Bible (1962), 
102 ff. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Feliks, Ha-Zomeah, 250, 262. 


[Jehuda Feliks] 


SNEERSOHN, HAYYIM ZEVI (1834-1882), proto-Zionist. 
Sneersohn settled in Erez Israel with his family in childhood. 
He was one of the first maskilim in Jerusalem, and arrived at 
the conclusion that redemption would come gradually and 
naturally. He left Erez Israel on public missions a number of 
times. In 1861 he traveled to India and Australia on behalf of 
the Jerusalem committee for the establishment of Houses of 
Shelter and Hospices (Battei Mahaseh ve-Hakhnasat Orehim). 
On this trip he succeeded in winning the support not only of 
heads of Jewish communities and rabbis, but also of Chris- 
tians, among them senior ecclesiastics and statesmen. In his 
speeches in the large towns of Australia, Sneersohn described 
the project as the beginning of the return to Zion, the redemp- 
tion of Israel, and the redemption of the world. He spoke in 
Hebrew, and his speeches were translated into English (his 
speech in Melbourne was printed in a pamphlet, 1862). He 
traveled to Paris and London and from there to the United 
States (1869) in order to gain assistance for the agricultural 
settlement of Jews of Tiberias. As a result of his representa- 
tions to the U.S. government, the American consul in Jeru- 
salem was changed, and a Jewish consul (Benjamin P. Peix- 
otto) was sent to Romania (1870). In a letter (printed in the 
paper Ha-Ivri, 1872, 47-50) Sneersohn called on the *Alliance 
Israélite Universelle to convene a world congress in order to 
discuss the condition of the Jewish people and the establish- 
ment of a Jewish state. In New York he published a selection 
of his lectures and articles on Erez Israel and Romania entitled 
Palestine and Roumania, a Description of the Holy Land, and 
the Past and Present State of Roumania and the Roumanian 
Jews (New York, 1872). In 1875 he returned to Erez Israel. His 
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activities aroused the opposition of the heads of the Ashke- 
nazi community in Jerusalem, who banned, cursed, and per- 
secuted him. As a U.S. citizen, he requested the protection of 
the American consuls. He later left Erez Israel for South Af- 
rica, where he died. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Klausner, in: Herzl Year Book, 6 (196s), 
25-51; idem, Rabbi Hayyim Zevi Sneersohn (Heb. 1943). 


[Israel Klausner] 


SNEH (Kleinbaum), MOSHE (1909-1972), Israeli politi- 
cian and publicist, member of the First to Fifth, and Seventh 
Knessets. Born in Radzyn, Poland, Sneh received a traditional 
Jewish education and then graduated from the University of 
Warsaw in medicine. He took part in the Jewish students’ 
movement in Poland and belonged to the “radical” wing of 
the *General Zionists led by Yitzhak *Gruenbaum. In 1935 
he was one of the founders of the General Zionists A. After 
the outbreak of World War 11 he managed to flee from War- 
saw to Vilna and from there to Palestine, where he settled in 
1940. Sneh was co-opted to the *Haganah command, becom- 
ing chief of the national command in 1941. After World War 11 
Sneh was one of the protagonists of the violent struggle against 
the British anti-Zionist policy and the British Administration 
in Palestine, and in 1945 joined the *Jewish Agency Executive. 
On June 29, 1946 (Black Saturday), he managed to escape ar- 
rest and left clandestinely for Europe. As he objected to the 
restriction of the struggle against the British, he resigned from 
his post as chief of the Haganah command. At the end of 1946 
he was appointed head of the European Political Branch of the 
Jewish Agency, and head of the Illegal Immigration Depart- 
ment in it. Around the time of the publication of the UN par- 
tition plan, at the end of 1947, Sneh underwent an ideologi- 
cal change that led to his resignation from the Jewish Agency 
Executive and his joining the newly formed *Mapam party 
in 1948 as a member of its more extreme Left wing. He was 
elected to the First Knesset in 1949 on the Mapam list, but 
following the *Slansky trial in Prague left the party in Febru- 
ary 1952 and formed the Left Faction with two other former 
Mapam members, later joining the Israel Communist Party 
(Maki) in November 1954. In his book Sikkumim ba-Sheelah 
ha-Leummit: Le-Or ha-Marksizm- Leninizm (“Conclusions 
concerning the Jewish Problem in the Light of Marxism-Le- 
ninism”), which he published in 1954, Sneh explained the 
change in his political views. When the Arab members and 
some of the Jewish members of the Israel Communist Party 
broke away to form Rakah, Sneh remained in Maki, which 
was now predominantly Jewish, and became editor of its daily 
Kol Haam - a position he held until 1969. After the *Six-Day 
War, he became increasingly critical of the anti-Israel policy 
of the Soviet Union, supporting negotiations between Israel 
and the Arab states while insisting on the Palestinian right for 
self-determination in the territories occupied by Israel dur- 
ing the Six-Day War. 

Among his other publications are Li- Veayot ha-Komu- 
nizm, ha-Demokratyah ve-ha-Am ha- Yehudi: Rashei Perakim 
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(“The Problems of Communism, Democracy and the Jewish 
People: Headings,” 1968); Aharit ki-Bereishit: Mivhar Devarim 
1967-72 (“The End like the Beginning: A Selection of Speeches, 
1967-1972, 1982); and Ketavim (“Writings”), edited by Eman- 
uel Melter, in four volumes (1995-2002). 

Moshe’ son EPHRAIM (1944-_), a physician who served 
in the 1pF until 1987, reaching the rank of brigadier general, 
served in the Knesset on behalf of the Labor Party from 1992 
and served as minister of health from April 1994 until after 
the elections to the Fourteenth Knesset in 1996. In July 1997 
he ran against Ehud *Barak for the *Israel Labor Party lead- 
ership, but lost. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Balti, Ba-Maavak al ha-Kiyyum ha- Yehudi: 
Li-Demuto shel Moshe Sneh (1981); E. Shealtiel, Tamid be-Meri: Moshe 
Sneh, Biographyah (2000). 

[Susan Hattis Rolef (24 ed.)] 


SNEH, SIMJA (1914-1999), Argentinean author. Born in Pu- 
lawy, Poland, Sneh received a Jewish education in his youth 
and later studied history and philosophy at the Free University 
of Warsaw. He worked as a teacher and journalist. With the 
emergence of Nazism and Hitler’s military aggression, Sneh 
joined the Polish army and fought under General Anders and 
with the Jewish Brigade of the British Army in Italy. He ar- 
rived in Argentina under precarious circumstances and with- 
out papers. Nevertheless, he had an active career as a teacher 
of Yiddish and Hebrew in the Jewish school system of Bue- 
nos Aires. In addition, he worked as a journalist for a variety 
of Jewish and mainstream newspapers and periodicals. He 
wrote in Yiddish, Hebrew, and Spanish and his works earned 
him recognition, praise, and several prestigious awards. Sneh 
worked for many years in the Department of Culture of the 
Asociacion Mutual Israelita Argentina —- AMrA, the Ashkenazi 
community in Buenos Aires. He was present in the commu- 
nity building on July 18, 1994, when a terrorist bomb destroyed 
it, killing over 80 people. Sneh survived the attack and died of 
natural causes in April 1999. 

Sneh’s El pan y la sangre (1977) contains 12 short sto- 
ries, which are remarkable for the way they recreate specific 
moments and events. Perhaps the most outstanding quality 
in Sneh’s texts is the fact that they are not merely the stuff of 
fiction. His writing comes from his own experience, which 
makes the horrific realism contained in them all the more 
penetrating. That is not to say that all the stories in the col- 
lection are literal recreations of actual events he lived through 
and witnessed. However, his experience as a Shoah survivor 
serves as the inspiration for the characters, places, and cir- 
cumstances of which he writes. 

Sneh’s true masterpiece is to be found in his subsequent 
work completed just two years prior to his death. Sin rumbo 
constitutes a truly monumental undertaking. Published be- 
tween 1993 and 1997 (in Spanish), the six-volume text is over 
1,600 pages in length. It was originally written in Yiddish as a 
trilogy and published in serial form in the Yiddish periodical 
Di Presse in Buenos Aires. One-hundred fifty weekly chap- 
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ters appeared between 1947 and 1952. The first volume was 
published as a book under the title of Na’ Venad (1952). It is 
part testimonial narrative, part memoir, part novel, and part 
historical document. It comprises a substantial social and 
historical record of the Holocaust, and is certainly the single 
most important Holocaust work written in Spanish. Together, 
El pan y la sangre and Sin rumbo constitute a remarkable leg- 
acy of an even more remarkable human being who overcame 
incredible odds and who left the world a gift of momentous 


significance. 
[Darrell B. Lockhart (2™4 ed.)] 


SNYATYN (Pol. Sniatyn), city in Ivano-Frankovisk district, 
Ukraine; incorporated in 1340 into Poland, passed to Austria 
in 1772, and reverted to Poland from 1919 to 1939. Jewish mer- 
chants from Poland and the east visited the Snyatyn fairs from 
the 15 century. An organized community was formed in the 
mid-16 century; in 1572 Jews owned 11 houses in the town. 
In 1578 King Stephen Bathory accorded the Jews in Snyatyn 
the right to trade freely there. In 1628, to strengthen its econ- 
omy, King Sigismund 111 Vasa authorized members of all na- 
tions to settle in Snyatyn. At that time the customs collection 
at the border station was leased by Jews (see *Nahmanovich). 
In 1650, after the devastations by the Cossacks under *Chmiel- 
nicki (1648-49), the king granted the community a privilege to 
produce and sell liquor to facilitate their rehabilitation. There 
were 1,111 Jews living in the town in 1765; 2,333 (22% of the to- 
tal) in 1880; and 4,386 (36%) in 1910. In 1894 a Jewish school 
was established, financed by the Baron de Hirsch *Fund; in 
1910 it had 186 pupils. The Jewish population numbered 3,248 
(31%) in 1921. After World War 1, during the period of inde- 
pendent Poland, the Jews in Snyatyn were severely affected 
by antisemitic agitation and the economic boycott against 
them. They were compelled to seek the assistance of Jewish 
relief institutions. 


[Shimon Leib Kirshenboim] 


Holocaust Period 

When the German-Soviet war broke out, Snyatyn was cap- 
tured by the Hungarian allies of Germany (July 1941). They 
imposed economic restrictions on the Jews, but prevented 
violent attacks by the Ukrainian population. In September 
1941 the city was transferred to German administration, and 
the systematic murder of the Jews began. From September to 
December, hundreds were killed in the nearby Potoczek for- 
est. A ghetto was established in Snyatyn. In April 1942 the first 
deportation to the *Belzec concentration camp took place. The 
Jews began to construct bunkers in the hope of taking shelter 
there during the coming deportations. On Sept. 7, 1942, the 
ghetto was liquidated and the last of the Snyatyn Jewish com- 
munity were sent to Belzec. Jewish life was not revived in the 


city after the war. 
[Aharon Weiss] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Halpern, Pinkas, index; R. Mahler, Yidn in 
Amolikn Poyln in Likht fun Tsifern (1958), index; M. Bersohn, Dy- 
plomataryusz dotyczgcy Zydéw w Polsce (1910), nos. 152-275, 365; B. 
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Wasiutynski, Ludnos¢ zydowska w Polsce w wiekach x1x i Xx (1930), 
124, 131, 155, 157; I. Schiper, Dzieje handlu zydowskiego na ziemiach 
polskich (1937), index. 


SNYDER, LOUIS LEO (1907-1993), U.S. historian. Born in 
Maryland, Snyder’s academic career was spent at the City Col- 
lege and City University of New York, where he was profes- 
sor of history. A most productive author, he wrote textbooks, 
children’s books, and popular history, and edited the Anvil 
series of more than 100 volumes. Snyder’s scholarly studies 
have centered in the fields of nationalism and German his- 
tory. 

Among his major works are Hitlerism (1932), Race (1939), 
German Nationalism (19697), The Meaning of Nationalism 
(1954), The War: A Concise History, 1939-45 (1960), Hitler 
and Nazism (1967), The New Nationalism (1968), Great Turn- 
ing Points in History (1971), Encyclopedia of the Third Reich 
(1976), National Socialist Germany (1984), Diplomacy in Iron: 
Bismarck (1985), Hitler’s Elite (1990), Encyclopedia of Nation- 
alism (1990), and Hitler’s German Enemies (1992). He also ed- 
ited Human Rights: Meaning and History (with M. Palumbo, 
1982). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Palumbo and W. Shanahan (eds), Nation- 
alism: Essays in Honor of Louis L. Synder (1981). 


SO (Heb. Nid), according to the received text of 11 Kings 17:4 
the name of the king of Egypt with whom King *Hoshea of 
Israel entered into relations in approximately 725 B.c.E. when 
he discontinued the annual payment of tribute to his Assyr- 
ian suzerain. 

Whereas 810-sw” does not correspond to the name of any 
known Egyptian prince or general, it can very well be equated 
with Egyptian s3w, cuneiform Sa-a-a, and Greek Sais, the 
name of the city in the western Delta which was the residence 
of the pharaoh Tefnakhte; and since it now appears that the 
latter was already reigning over Lower and Middle Egypt at 
this time, H. Goedicke has suggested that this is the Pharaoh 
in question. After Goedicke, W.E Albright has proposed for 
the pertinent clause in 11 Kings 17:4 a reconstruction which 
yields the required sense. But it can be achieved more sim- 
ply: the mere inversion of the words so and el, without any 
addition, makes the clause mean, “For he had sent a mission 
to Sais, to the king of Egypt” (cf. 1 Sam. 23:3b; 11 Sam. 3:20b; 
1 Kings 2:26ab). R. Sayed has suggested that 810-sw” is short- 
ened from Si3-jb, which is now known to have been Tefnakhte's 
Horus-name; but he observes that the normal thing is for a 
foreign document to refer to Pharaoh by his name or (in the 
*el-Amarna correspondence) his praenomen (or merely by the 
title Pharaoh), not by his Horus name. Most recent scholarship 
(contrast Green) has accepted Goedicke’s 1963 identification 
of “So” as a place name, and the identification of the Pharaoh 
ruling there as Tefnakhte. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Yeivin, in: VT, 2 (1952), 164-68; H. Goed- 
icke, in: BASOR, 171 (1963), 64-66; W.E. Albright, ibid., 66; R. Sayed, 
in: VT, 20 (1970), 116-18. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Cogan and H. 
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[Harold Louis Ginsberg] 


SOAP. It would appear that in the biblical period soap was de- 
rived almost exclusively from plants. Many such plants grow 
in Israel. They contain chiefly potash and soda, and their ash, 
dissolved in oil, was used until as late as a generation ago for 
making a liquid soap. Most of these plants grow in the salty re- 
gions of the Arabah, in the Negev, and on the seashore. These 
belong to the botanical genera Salicornia, Salsola, Mesembry- 
anthemum, Saponaria. Statice, and Atriplex. In the Bible these 
washing materials are referred to as bor, borit, and sheleg. Borit 
is mentioned in apposition to neter (“soda”) in the Bible as a 
material for cleansing stains (Jer. 2:22). The messenger of the 
covenant will purify the people on the day of the Lord as “with 
fuller’s soap” (borit, Mal. 3:2). In other places in the Bible the 
term bor is used for material for the cleansing of hands and 
clothes (Job. 9:30), and metaphorically for cleanness of hands 
(Job. 22:30; 11 Sam. 22:21). Bor and borit are connected with the 
word baroh (“clean”). According to the Tosefta, borit and ahal 
are perennial plants that disappear from the field at the end 
of the season (Shey. 5:6) and the Jerusalem Talmud (Shev. 7:2, 
37b) characterizes them as “species of laundering plants.” Ac- 
cording to the Babylonian Talmud (Nid. 62a), “borit is identi- 
cal with ahal) i.e., both are species of aloe. Ahal, in Akkadian 
uhulu, Syrian ahala, and Arabic gasul, are soap-producing 
plants containing soaping matter such as Salicornia, and in 
particular the genus Mesembryanthemum, called in modern 
Hebrew ahal. One species, M. crystalinum, grows on walls 
and rocks facing the Mediterranean Sea, and it is grown in 
some countries in order to extract the soda it contains. In the 
Arabah other species of Mesembryanthemum are widespread. 
These can be recognized by their finger-like thick leaves. After 
the rains they spread widely. 

In rabbinical literature ashlag is mentioned together 
with washing materials (Shab. 9:5; Nid. 9:6). According to 
the Jerusalem Talmud (Shab. 9:5, 12b), a plant called ozerot 
ruah (“wind collector”) is meant. It seems that the reference 
is to the plant Vaccaria (Saponaria) segetalis which contains 
saponin. In fields of cereal it grows as a weed whose calyx ex- 
pands when the fruit ripens as if it is “collecting wind.” It is 
called ashlag also in Arabic. Perhaps the shaleg (“snow wa- 
ter”) of Job 9:30 is actually ashlag, as suggested by the paral- 
lel with bor (“soap”). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 1 (1926), 637-50; G. Dalman, Ar- 
beit und Sitte in Palaestina, 2 (1932), 263; 5 (1937), 155; J. Feliks, Olam 
ha-Zomeah ha-Mikra’i (19687), 298-300. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 


Feliks, Ha-Tzome’ah, 35. [Jehuda Feliks] 
ehuda Feliks 


SOARE (Sonnenfeld), IULIA (1920-1971), Romanian au- 
thor. Soare’s semi-autobiographical novel, Familia Calaff (“The 
Calaff Family”, 1956), was a sober appraisal of middle-class 
Jewish life in a Romanian provincial town during the years 
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1910-20. Her other works include a fictionalized biography 
of Stendhal (1957) and Virsta de bronz (“The Age of Bronze’, 
1969), a collection of historical novellas. 


SOAVE, MOISE (1820-1882), Italian scholar and teacher in 
Venice. Soave contributed to I] Vessillo Israelitico, Il Corriere Is- 
raelitico, and to Geiger’s Juedische Zeitschrift fuer Wissenschaft 
und Leben. Apart from studies such as L'Israelitismo Moderno 
(1865), he wrote mostly on the history of Jews in Italy, biogra- 
phies, and on Italian Jewish literature. One of his works on the 
*Soncino family (Dei Soncini celebri tipografi italiani..., 1878) 
includes a list of books they printed. Soave corresponded with 
major Jewish scholars of his time, among them S.D. Luzzatto, 
E. Renan, and M. Steinschneider. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Coen Porto, in: Vesillo Israelitico, 51 
(1883), 22-24; G. Gabrieli, Italia Judaica (1924), index; I. Luzzato, 
Catalogo Ragionato... (1881), index. 


[Alfredo Mordechai Rabello] 


SOBEDRUHY (Czech Sobédruhy; Ger. Soborten), town in 
N. Bohemia, Czech Republic. Jews are first recorded there in 
1334. In 1500 the wooden synagogue was replaced by a stone 
structure; a lamp there is inscribed with the year 1553. The 
earliest tombstone inscription dates from 1669; the cemetery 
served many communities, including Dresden (until 1751). At 
times Sobedruhy was exclusively inhabited by Jews. In 1750 
Empress *Maria Theresa donated a tower clock for the syna- 
gogue. There were anti-Jewish riots in Sobedruhy in 1744. The 
burial of a Frankist from Sobedruhy in Prague in 1800 caused 
communal disturbances there. In the 19"* century Sobedruhy 
remained an Orthodox community, in contrast to the nearby 
community of Teplice which was liberal. A community build- 
ing was opened in Sobedruhy in 1900. There were 120 Jewish 
families living in Sobedruhy in 1724, 245 persons in 1842, and 
393 in 1893. The community numbered 376 persons living in 
17 localities in 1902, and 51 in 1930 (3.2% of the total popula- 
tion). Most of the Jews left Sobedruhy at the time of the Su- 
deten crisis (1938), and the community was dissolved. The 
congregation was not reestablished after World War 11. The 
synagogue building was demolished and the clock placed in 
the custody of the municipality. The cemetery, damaged un- 
der Nazi rule, continued to exist. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Herzl, in: H. Gold (ed.), Die Juden und Juden- 
gemeinden Boehmens in Vergangenheit und Gegenwart (1934), 601-7; 


JE, 11 (1895), 418 s.v. Soborten. 
[Jan Herman] 


SOBEL, BERNARD (1887-1964), U.S. theater historian and 
publicist. Sobel, who began his career as an English teacher, 
was drama critic for the New York Daily Mirror, 1932-35. He 
wrote Burleycue: An Underground History of Burlesque Days 
(1931), A Pictorial History of Burlesque (1956), and A Pictorial 
History of Vaudeville (1961). As a theatrical press agent he rep- 
resented Florenz Ziegfeld, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, and many 
famous producers and actors. His memoirs, Broadway Heart- 
beat, appeared in 1953. 
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SOBEL, JACOB ZEVI (James H. Soble; 1831-1913), U.S. He- 
brew writer. Born in Lithuania, Sobel was ordained as rabbi 
and headed a yeshivah, but, influenced by the Haskalah, broke 
with orthodoxy, and criticized it in his Ha-Hozeh Hezyonot be- 
Arbaah Olamot (1872). In 1876 he arrived in New York, and 
later moved to Chicago where he earned his living as a Hebrew 
teacher. He contributed to Hebrew periodicals in Russia and 
the United States but also wrote for the Yiddish and American 
press. Some of his satire he directed against Gershon *Rosenz- 
weig and signed with the pseudonym “Binocle,’ His Shir Zahav 
li-Khevod Yisrael ha-Zaken (1877), although of slight literary 
merit, is historically significant as the first book of Hebrew po- 
etry published in the United States. A paean to Jewry, Hebrew 
language, and American democracy, it also condemns the ig- 
norance and spiritual emptiness of Jewish immigrants. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Malachi, in: Sefer ha-Shanah li-Yhudei 
Amerikah (1935), 303-9; J. Kabakoff, Haluzei ha-Sifrut ha-Ivrit ba- 


Amerikah (1966), 23-75. 
[Eisig Silberschlag] 


SOBEL, RONALD (1935-_), U.S. Reform rabbi, interfaith 
activist. Sobel was born in Cleveland, Ohio, and received his 
B.A. from the University of Pittsburgh in 1957. He was or- 
dained at *Hebrew Union College in 1962 and earned a Ph.D. 
from New York University in 1980. He was awarded an hon- 
orary D.D. from HUC-JIR in 1987, an honorary D.H.L. from 
Long Island University in 1983, and an honorary D.L. from 
St. John’s University in 1994. Immediately following his ordi- 
nation, he was appointed assistant rabbi at New York City’s 
Temple Emanu-El and elevated to associate rabbi in 1968. In 
1973, at the age of 37, he became the youngest senior rabbi in 
the history of the world’s largest Jewish house of worship. By 
the time he became emeritus, in 2002, he had served in that 
position longer than any of his predecessors. 

In the Reform movement, Sobel served as chairman of 
the Board of Rabbinic Alumni Overseers of HUC-JIR as well 
as a member of the college’s board of governors. He was also 
a member of the board of governors of the American Jew- 
ish Committee (1972-75); chairman of the National Program 
Committee of the Anti-Defamation League; chairman of the 
Commission on Jewish Life and Culture of the American Jew- 
ish Congress (1982-84); chairman of the Synagogue Council 
of America’s Commission on International Affairs (1975-77); 
and a trustee of the Jewish Braille Institute. 

Sobel has been particularly active in interfaith affairs. In 
1975, he was the first rabbi to preach from the high pulpit of 
Manhattan’s St. Patrick’s Cathedral, as part of a dialogue he 
initiated between Temple Emanu-El and the Cathedral. From 
1977 to 79, he was chairman of the International Jewish Com- 
mittee for Interreligious Consultation, the organization that 
represents the interests of world Jewry vis-a-vis the Vatican 
and the World Council of Churches. He also served on the 
boards of governors of the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, the Religious News Service, the Association for Re- 
ligion and Intellectual Life, and the Institutes of Religion and 
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Health, in addition to serving as a vice chairman of the Na- 
tional Board of Religion in American Life. He also co-founded 
two grass-roots interfaith coalitions in New York City: the 
Yorkville Emergency Alliance on the upper East Side (1982) 
and A Partnership of Faith in New York (1991), a coalition of 
congregational clergy throughout the five boroughs. 

In 2002, Sobel was the recipient of the annual Clergy Per- 
son of the Year Award from the Religion in American Life or- 
ganization. He was appointed chairman of the New York Civil 
Rights Coalition in 2003. 

[Bezalel Gordon (24 ed.)] 


SOBELOFF, ISIDOR (1899- _), U.S. social worker and com- 
munity leader. Sobeloff, who was born in Baltimore, Mary- 
land, and was the brother of Simon E. *Sobeloff, became the 
city editor of the Cumberland (Md.) Daily News in 1920. He 
subsequently worked as director of the Jewish Community 
Center in Jersey City, New Jersey (1922-25), then joined the 
Federation of Jewish Philanthropists in New York (1925-30) 
and the Travelers’ Aid Society (1930-34). While serving as di- 
rector of public education for the Welfare Council of New York 
(1934-37), Sobeloff was also managing editor of the Jewish So- 
cial Service Quarterly (1932-36) and editor of Better Times, a 
social-work publication (1934-37). As executive vice president 
of the Jewish Welfare Federation of Detroit from 1937 to 1964, 
Sobeloff made the Jewish philanthropic campaigns in that city 
among the most effective in the United States. He attempted 
to do likewise as director of the Jewish Federation Council of 
Greater Los Angeles (1964-69). In other social-work activity, 
he was president of the National Conference of Jewish Social 
Welfare (1945) and a lecturer at the Training Bureau for Jew- 
ish Social Work. Sobeloff’s many Jewish community positions 
included secretary of the allotment committee of the United 
Jewish Appeal (1944). 


SOBELOFF, SIMON ERNEST (1894-1973), U.S. jurist. So- 
beloff was city solicitor of Baltimore from 1943 to 1947. He be- 
came chief judge of the Maryland Court of Appeals in 1952. 
He was appointed solicitor-general by President Eisenhower 
in 1954. In this capacity he played a significant role in helping 
to formulate the government's stand in regard to the Brown 
v. Board of Education cases (1954). As a result, the U.S. Su- 
preme Court ruled that separate but equal facilities for blacks 
in public schools did not meet the constitutional requirement 
of equal protection by the law. Sobeloff broke with precedent 
by refusing, although solicitor-general, to sign the brief in a 
case before the Supreme Court in which the government at- 
tempted to support the blacklisting of a professor. The court 
later vindicated his position. In 1956 he became a judge of the 
fourth circuit U.S. Court of Appeals and its chief judge in 1958. 
A prominent figure in Jewish communal circles, Sobeloff was 
a national vice president of the American Jewish Congress 
and a member of many other Jewish philanthropic and edu- 


cational organizations. 
[Morris D. Forkosch] 
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SOBIBOR (Sobibor), one of the six Nazi death camps situ- 
ated in German-occupied Poland, three miles west of the Bug 
River and five miles south of Wlodawa in the General Gou- 
vernment. It was situated in a wooded area near a small village 
by the same name in the Lublin District. It was built along the 
Chel-Wlodawa railway line. The camp measured 1,312 by 1,969 
feet. Barbed wire - some 9.5 feet high - interspersed among 
the trees for concealment, surrounded the camp and the outer 
perimeter was mined. 

In March 1942 the Germans began construction work on 
the camp in preparation for the mass murder of Polish and 
other Jews. Jewish slave workers were employed on the site. 
It was the second camp in Aktion Reinhard to be built. *Bel- 
zec preceded it and was functioning before it was built, and 
*Treblinka followed. The camp functioned from May 1942 
until October 1943, but the largest transport of victims ar- 
rived during June—October 1942, the peak period of killing. 
Sobibor was used mainly for the murder of Jews from Ger- 
man-occupied eastern Poland and occupied parts of the So- 
viet Union. Non-Jewish prisoners of war as well as Jews from 
*Czechoslovakia, *Austria, *Holland, *Belgium, and *France 
were also put to death at Sobibor. The total number of victims 
is estimated at 250,000. The victims usually arrived by train 
and their belongings were immediately taken away. They were 
then ordered to undress, the women’s hair shorn, and the na- 
ked mass of people was forced into five gas chambers, which 
had a total capacity of 500 persons. The gassing lasted 15 min- 
utes. Various systems for the disposal of the dead were used: 
at first mass graves were dug; later the corpses were burned 
in heaps, and in the last stage the Nazis burned the bodies on 
disused iron rails. The ashes were usually taken away by train 
to an unknown destination. The victims’ belongings were 
carefully sorted and sent to Germany. Women’s hair was also 
crated to Germany. 

The camp was divided into three sections. Sector 1 was 
for administrative functions. Sector 11, or the Reception area, 
was where Jews, who would arrive by train, were received; 
it was there that their valuables were confiscated, their hair 
shorn, and their clothes removed. Sector 111 was the killing 
center in the northwest area of the camp, equipped with gas 
chambers and mass graves. A 492-foot path 9-13 feet wide 
led from Sector 11 to Sector 111. Victims were marched naked 
from one camp to the other. The gas chambers were powered 
by a 200 horsepower engine which produced carbon monox- 
ide. Special accommodations were made for those too weak 
to walk; a narrow gauge railway was used from the station 
to the gas chambers to take these Jews to their destination. 
Those who could not manage the final steps, including in- 
fants, were shot. The camp staff consisted of approximately 
30 Ss men and about 100 Ukrainians, under the command of 
Richard Thomalla and afterward of Franz Stang]. Most of the 
German guards as well as Stang] were veterans of the killing 
process; they had participated in the T-4 *Euthanasia program. 
The Ukrainians were mostly Soviet prisoners of war trained 
at Trawniki. A few were ethnic Germans. The number of Jew- 
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reference works for the studies of literature in exile. The exhi- 
bition was later also shown in Germany and South America, 
but the Hebrew University was not interested in it. 

In 1961 Simon * Wiesenthal settled in Vienna. As in Linz 
he directed the documentation center for Nazi criminals, 
first as an official of the association of Austrian Jewish com- 
munities. After a conflict with the executive director of the 
Vienna Jewish community Wilhelm Krell he left this position 
and founded the “Bund juedischer Verfolgter des Nazire- 
gimes” (Union of the Jewish Persecuted of the Nazi Regime). 
The Bund also stood for the elections to the board of the 
Jewish community, tried in vain to break the majority, and 
published in its journal - Der Ausweg (The Way Out) - nu- 
merous reports about its defects and its cold, bureaucratic 
character. 

Feldsberg’s successor was the lawyer Anton Pick. In the 
interwar years he was a functionary of the Socialist Demo- 
cratic Party, close to their leader Otto Bauer, and had spent 
time in Palestine, where he published articles in Davar. In 1976 
younger members of the community founded a new party, 
called the “Alternative.” Their aim was the renewal of the Jew- 
ish community and their most important reproach concerned 
the selling of a great deal of real estate at cheap prices to the 
city of Vienna, which began in the 1960s and which the op- 
position, the group of Simon Wiesenthal and the Zionists, po- 
lemically called the “second Aryanization.” They and a second 
list, called the “Young Generation” (Junge Generation), even- 
tually gained the majority of the community board and pro- 
duced the next two presidents, the lawyer Ivan Hacker from 
1981 until 1987 and the furrier Paul Grosz. 

The number of Jews living in Austrian communities 
rose with the return of several thousand Jews from camps in 
Eastern Europe, from the countries to which they had fled 
(mainly Great Britain, China, and Palestine), and from their 
hiding places. A small percentage of displaced persons settled 
in Austrian towns. The number of Jews in these communities 
reached a peak in 1950 with 13,396 registered. As in the past, 
the large majority lived in Vienna (12,450), and the rest in the 
capitals of the provinces (Laender) of Graz, Linz, Salzburg, 
and Innsbruck. From 1950 their number began to decrease. 
In 1965, 9,537 persons were registered as members of the com- 
munity, of whom 8,930 lived in Vienna. It is estimated that 
another 2,000 Jews, not registered as community members, 
lived in the country. Thereafter the number of Jews remained 
more or less stable, with a slight tendency to fall. The ancient 
communities of Burgenland, on the Austro-Hungarian border, 
which before the Anschluss had numbered about 4,000 per- 
sons, were not rebuilt. In 1968 nearly 65% of Austrian Jewry 
was aged 50 and over. Austria became a country of transit for 
the Jewish migration from Eastern Europe to Israel and the 
West. In general, these travelers spent only a few days in Aus- 
tria, in camps in and around Vienna. However, after the Hun- 
garian Revolution of 1956, about 20,000 Jewish refugees fled 
to Austria. Most continued on their way after a short while, 
between 200 and 300 remaining in Austria. 
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ANTISEMITISM. ‘The tradition of antisemitism was not up- 
rooted in Austria, nor confined to ex-Nazis or neo-Nazis, 
who found sanctuary in the Freiheit (Freedom) Party. Only 
a few months after the end of World War 11, a leader of the 
large Christian Party (the People’s Party), Leopold Kunschak, 
declared that he had always been antisemitic. This did not 
prevent his being elected president of Parliament. The uni- 
versities were often the scene of antisemitic demonstrations. 
There was the case of the Austrian university professor Taras 
Borodajkewycz, who boasted about his Nazi past and made 
vicious antisemitic remarks during his lectures. A demonstra- 
tion with about 6,000 students against and 1,000 for him es- 
calated into a street riot. In the course of it an elderly demon- 
strator was mortally beaten by a neo-Nazi student, who was 
later sentenced to ten months imprisonment. Borodajkewycz 
was suspended on most of his pay. 

The official attitude toward Nazi criminals, when brought 
to trial, was generally lenient; among the cases that aroused 
international indignation was the acquittal of the brothers 
Johann and Wilhelm Mauer, accused of mass murder in the 
Stanislaw Ghetto. Public pressure caused their retrial and 
sentence. In 1964 Franz Murer, who was responsible for the 
murder of the Jews of Vilna, was acquitted. Although the 
Austrian Supreme Court quashed this verdict, Murer was 
not tried again. 

‘There was an antisemitic campaign against Bruno *Kre- 
isky, leader of the Social Democratic Party, of Jewish origin, 
who served for several years as foreign minister. After an elec- 
tion victory in 1970 Kreisky became federal chancellor (prime 
minister), the first Jew to hold this high office. Kreisky’s gov- 
ernments from 1970 until 1983 included six former Nazis, for 
which he was publicly attacked by Simon Wiesenthal. In the 
1970s Bruno Kreisky made libelous vicious lying attacks on 
Wiesenthal. The Kreisky-Wiesenthal affair was followed by 
a series of court actions, in which Kreisky and the Austrian 
journalist Peter Michael Lingens, who attacked the chancel- 
lor, were eventually found guilty. Only in the 1990s did the 
climate change and many official Austrian honors bestowed 
on Wiesenthal. 

Negotiations between the executive committee for Jew- 
ish claims on Austria, headed by Nahum *Goldmann, and the 
Austrian government started in 1953, but the process of legis- 
lation on the return of property and the payment of indemni- 
fication to victims of Nazi persecution was concluded only in 
1962 and was considered inadequate. No satisfactory progress 
was made with regard to the solution of problems stemming 
from the Nazi period. Legislation on indemnification to vic- 
tims of Nazi persecution did not satisfy the most elementary 
demands and could not compare with that of West Germany. 
On the other hand, Austria showed a humanitarian approach 
in granting transit facilities or temporary residence for Jews 
and as a result played a major role in enabling Soviet Jews to 
leave the country when they received permission to immi- 
grate to Israel. They were first housed in Schoenau Castle, 
but it was closed as a result of a terrorist attack in September 
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ish laborers never exceeded 1,000. Those who weakened were 
killed and were continually replaced by stronger persons from 
the new transports. About 200 laborers worked near the gas 
chambers and in connection with the disposal of corpses. The 
others were employed in the administrative and economic 
sections of the camp, especially in sorting out the victims’ be- 
longings. Artisans and specialists were usually treated better 
than other workers. 

There were two stages to the killing. The first, from May- 
July 1942, utilized the gas chambers, which proved inadequate 
under the strain of massive deportations. Then, as at Belzec, 
Sobibor camp operations were halted while three more gas 
chambers were created under the same roof. The capacity was 
doubled from 600 to 1200. 

At the beginning of October 1943, some 300 Arbeitsjuden 
(Jewish laborers) were employed in the camp; most had spent 
10-16 months there. Having learned what was in store for 
them they decided to kill the camp commandant and escape. 
Poorly armed, they revolted on Oct. 14, 1943, led by Alexander 
*Pechersky, a Soviet Jewish prisoner of war, and his deputy, 
Leon Feldhendler, who had been chairman of the Judenrat at 
Zolkiew in Eastern Galicia. Several German supervisors and 
Ukrainian Hiwis (Hilfswillige, “volunteers”) were killed. The 
German supervisors and the Hiwis opened fire on the Jews 
fleeing and prevented them from reaching the exit of the camp. 
The Jews then came into the area of barbed wire fences and 
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minefields. Some 300 Jews escaped, but most were later killed 
by the Germans. In the end only 50 survived. Immediately 
after the revolt, Sobibor was closed down and a grove of 
trees planted over the site. This was done by some 30 Jew- 
ish laborers brought from the General Gouvernment, who 
were all shot in November 1943. No lists of the victims are 
extant, possibly because the Germans did not conduct any 
registration at the camp, or perhaps these lists, with all the 
other files of the camp, were removed when the camp was 
closed. 

In 1965 a trial was conducted in Krasnodar, U.S.S.R., at 
which a number of functionaries from Sobibor were tried. A 
year later, at Hagen, Germany, 11 functionaries were tried: one 
committed suicide, one was sentenced to life imprisonment, 
five were given relatively light sentences, and four were ac- 
quitted. After the war a monument was erected on the site in 
memory of the 250,000 victims murdered there. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Suhl (ed.), They Fought Back (1967), 7-503 
Ainsztein, in: Jsos, 28 (1966), 19-24; G. Reitlinger, Final Solution 
(19687), index; J. Tenenbaum, Underground (1952), 261-64, index; 
Lukaszkiewicz, in: Biuletyn Glownej Komisji Badania Zbrodni Hit- 
lerowskich w Polsce, no. 3 (1947). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Arad, Bel- 
zec, Sobibor, Treblinka: The Operation Reinhard Death Camps (1987); 
T. Blatt, From the Ashes of Sobibor: A Story of Survival, foreword by 
C.R. Browning (1997); G. Sereny, Into the Heart of Darkness (1974); 
C. Lanzmann, Shoah (1985). 


[Danuta Dombrowska / Michael Berenbaum (2"¢ ed.)] 


SOBOL, ANDREY MIKHAILOVICH (1888-1926), Russian 
novelist and playwright. Sobol was born in Saratov of wealthy 
parents. He joined the revolutionary movement at 16 and in 
1906 was jailed and sentenced to hard labor in Siberia. In 1909 
he escaped from prison and wandered throughout Europe in 
poverty, returning to Russia illegally in 1915. He began writing 
for both liberal and radical periodicals under the pseudonyms 
of Konstantin Vinogradov and Andrey Nezhdanov. Sobol had 
misgivings about Bolshevism and retained his faith in human- 
istic socialism, but, in an open letter published in Pravda in 
1923, he recanted his “errors.” Three years later, disillusioned 
with the Soviet regime, he committed suicide. 

Many of Sobol’s semi-autobiographical books, impres- 
sionistic and often despairing in tone, depict political émigrés. 
His most important novel, Pyl’ (“Dust,” 1915), describes the 
Jewish émigrés in Paris as people who “graze in foreign fields” 
and have no land or roots. To Sobol, Jews were strangers ev- 
erywhere, even within the Russian revolutionary movement, 
which he regarded as riddled with antisemitism. Other works 
of Jewish interest written by Sobol are Nechayanno (“Inadver- 
tently,’ 1916), which deals with an apostate Jew who finds no 
peace in his new life; Rasskazy v pismakh (“Tales in the Form 
of Letters,” 1916), satirical sketches of Jewish intellectuals who 
convert in order to further their careers; and Pereryv (“Inter- 
mission,” 1923), a picture of a Paris Yiddish theater from the 
inside. Sobol’s collected works, in four volumes, appeared in 
1926 and 1928. 
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SOBOL, MORDECHAI 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rodin, in: $.M. Ginzburg (ed.), Yevreyskii 
Vestnik (1928), 69-73; Shteynman, in: A. Sobol, Sobraniie Sochine- 
niia, 1 (1928), 7-30. 

[Yitzhak Maor] 


SOBOL, MORDECHAI (1951-_), hazzan. Born in Haderah, 
Sobol’s musical abilities were evident at an early age. When 
only eight, he was accepted as a pupil by the venerable can- 
tor Solomon Rawitz, who considered him one of his best pu- 
pils. In addition to the basics of the prayer services, Cantor 
Rawitz taught him the principles of sight-reading, harmony, 
and counterpoint. Sobel was the lead soloist of the Oneg Shab- 
bat choir of Ohel Shem in Tel Aviv. At the age of 12 he began 
to study with the conductor Samuel Rivlin and sang in his 
choir, gaining fame throughout Israel for his renditions of 
cantorial works, particularly those sung by Cantor Mordecai 
Hirschman. When 16, for the first time he led High Holiday 
services accompanied by a 40-person choir conducted by Can- 
tor Solomon Rawitz. He served in the Israeli army as a mem- 
ber of the choir of the Army Chief Rabbinate. He arranged 
and orchestrated melodies for choir and orchestra and wrote 
original works for passages from the prayer services. Sobol es- 
tablished the Yuval ensemble for cantorial and Jewish music, 
which had 50 singers and 30 instrumentalists. In 1985 he began 
a special series of concerts in which the greatest cantors of the 
world participated. These concerts proved so popular that sub- 
scription series were offered to the public annually. The Yuval 
ensemble also promoted recordings of their concerts. 


[Akiva Zimmerman] 


SOBOL, YEHOSHUA (1939- ), Israeli playwright, prose 
writer, and director. Sobol was a well known theatrical fig- 
ure in Israel and abroad. He wrote more than 40 plays, many 
of which were translated into various languages and per- 
formed in theaters around the world. From 1992 he directed 
his plays, as well as plays by others, in Israel, Switzerland, 
and the U.S. Between 1984 and 1988 he served as Co-Artistic 
Director of Haifa Municipal Theater, together with Gedalia 
Besser. Sobol taught playwriting and conducted drama work- 
shops at the department of theater studies at Tel Aviv Uni- 
versity, at the department of Hebrew Literature at Ben-Gu- 
rion University of the Negev, and at Wesleyan University in 
Middletown, Connecticut. He published two novels: Sheti- 
kah (“Silence,’ 2000) and Whisky ze beseder (“Whisky’s Fine,” 
2005). 

After studying literature and history at Oranim College, 
Sobol received a degree in philosophy from the Sorbonne, 
Paris, in 1969. His theatrical career started at the Haifa Mu- 
nicipal Theater, in 1971, where he collaborated with direc- 
tor Nola Chilton and wrote the text for The Days to Come, 
a performance based on monologues he collected in an old 
age home in Haifa. The plays of his playwrighting decade - 
Leyl ha-Esserim (“Status Night of the 20"? 1976), “The Last 
Worker” (1980), and “Wars of the Jews” (1981) - exposed his 
inclination toward historical drama. In these plays the in- 
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trigue revives a historical moment in the history of the Jew- 
ish community or Israeli society; by analyzing its socio-po- 
litical components. Sobol displays the conflicts involved, the 
process of cause and effect, the outcome and its influence on 
present reality. His plays have direct socio-political messages 
and are written with a clear didactic aim, namely to further 
spectators’ understanding of the complexity of contemporary 
state of affairs and to promote tolerance and compassion to- 
ward minorities. 

In the 1980s, Sobol continued to probe the past as a tool 
for understanding the present. In Nefesh Yehudi (Weininger’s 
Night, 1982), Ghetto (1984), Adam (1989), and Underground 
(1991), he went back to European history, analyzed the com- 
plexity of “Jewish Fate,” and demonstrated past conflicts and 
events that brought about the transformation of Jews from 
victims into persecutors. In The Palestinian Girl (1985) he re- 
flected upon the unjust conduct of Israelis toward Arabs, and 
in Jerusalem Syndrome (1987) he went back to the events that 
had led to the destruction of the Temple, showing how the 
conduct of Jewish extremists fueled conflict and hatred be- 
tween Jews. Jerusalem Syndrome received bad reviews in the 
press, and its reception by religious audiences was violent and 
tumultuous: performances were stopped by demonstrations 
and manifestations during the show and outside the theater. 
Solo (1991), performed in Habimah, Israel's National Theater, 
echoed Sobol’s reflections on the reception of Jerusalem Syn- 
drome. For the plot of this play he turned to the life story of 
Baruch Spinoza and demonstrated a closed, paranoid society 
that rejected his innovative way of thinking. 

Sobol’s international career began in 1983, when the Haifa 
production of his play Weininger’s Night was invited to par- 
ticipate in the Edinburgh Festival. This was followed by The 
Ghetto Triptych (Ghetto, Adam, Underground). Ghetto became 
world famous shortly after its premiere in Haifa in May 1984. 
The play won the Israeli David's Harp Award for Best Play. 
The Israeli opening was followed by Peter Zadek’s much ac- 
claimed German premiere of the play in Berlin in July 1984. 
The play and the production were chosen by the leading Ger- 
man theater journal, Theater Heute, as the best production and 
the best foreign play of the year. By 2006 the play had been 
translated into over 20 languages and had been performed 
by leading theaters in more than 25 countries throughout the 
world. Following Nicholas Hytner’s production of the play at 
the Royal National Theatre of Great Britain in 1989, the play 
won the Evening Standard and the London Critics Award for 
Best Play of the Year, and was nominated for the Olivier Award 
in the same category. 

From 1995 Sobol cooperated with director Paulus Manker 
on a number of projects exploring new forms of the the- 
atrical experience. In 1996 the two created the polydrama 
Alma, based on the life of Alma Mahler, for the Wiener Fes- 
twochen. It was performed in Purkersdorf, Austria, for six 
successive seasons. Alma was taken to Venice, Italy, and was 
performed at the Palazzo Zenobio in August and Septem- 
ber 2002. 
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Sobol received many important Israeli awards for his 
plays and productions. Among these are the David’s Harp 
Award (five times), the David Pinski Award, the Meskin 
Award, and the Issam Sartawi Award. In 2001 he received the 
Sapir Award for his prose debut, Silence, as best novel of the 
year, and in 2003 the Rosenbaum Award for his contribution 
to Israeli theater. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Zur, “Notes on the Night of the Twenti- 
eth, in: Shedemot, 9 (1978), 9-14; G. Ofrat, “Modern Hebrew Drama: 
Sobol’s Night of 1903,” in: Modern Hebrew Literature, 9:1-2 (1983), 
34-41; Y.S. Feldman, “Zionism — Neurosis or Cure? The “Historical” 
Drama of Y. Sobol,’ in: Prooftexts, 7:2 (1987), 145-62; M. Handelsaltz: 
“The Levin-Sobol Syndrome: Two Faces of Modern Hebrew Drama,” 
in: Modern Hebrew Literature, 1 (1988), 21-24; L. Lichtenstein, “Rush- 
die, Steiner, Sobol and others: Moral Bounderies,’ in: Encounter, 73:3 
(1989), 34-42; F. Rokem, Y. “Sobol - Between History and the Arts: A 
Study of Ghetto and Shooting Magda (The Palestinian Woman), in: 
L. Ben Zvi (ed.), Theatre in Israel (1996), 201-24; E. Fischer Lichte, 
“Theater der Erinnerung oder Ritual einer Totenbeschwérung? An- 
merkungen zu Peter Zadeks Inszenierung von Sobols Ghetto an der 
Freien Volksbuehne in Berlin 1984; in: Theatralia Judaica, 2 (1996), 
164-87; M. Taub, “The Challenge to Popular Myth and Conventions in 
Recent Drama,” in: Modern Judaism, 17:2 (1997), 133-62; G. Steindler 
Moscati, “Revising the Past: The Image of the Idyllic ‘Village’? in: His- 
tory and Literature (2002), 319-28. 

[Nurit Yaari (2™4 ed.) ] 


SOBOTKA, HARRY HERMAN (1899-1965), U.S. biochem- 
ist. Born in Vienna, Sobotka joined Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research, New York (1924), and Bellevue Hospital 
Medical College, New York University (1926). He was ap- 
pointed director of the chemical department, Mount Sinai 
Hospital, New York (1928). He wrote papers on chemistry of 
steroids and other organic chemicals of pharmaceutical sig- 
nificance. 


SOCHACZEW (Rus. Sokhachev), city in Warszawa prov- 
ince, central Poland. There is evidence of a Jewish settlement 
in Sochaczew in 1427, when the city was under the jurisdic- 
tion of the princes of Mazovia. An organized Jewish com- 
munity existed from the end of the 15 century, after the city 
had been annexed to the kingdom of Poland in 1476. In 
that era the Jews of Sochaczew engaged in moneylending 
and trading in cloth and spices. In the first quarter of the 16" 
century a Jewish physician, Felix, practiced in the city. In 
1556, during the Catholic synod of Lowicz, the local authori- 
ties, and heads of the church, incited by the entourage of 
the papal nuncio, L. Lippomano (1500-59), accused Sochac- 
zew Jews of *Host desecration. The three Jews condemned 
to death were immediately executed although it was evi- 
dent that the accusation was false and despite the fact that 
King Sigismund 11 Augustus had ordered a retrial. Those 
responsible for the hasty execution, the governors of Rawka 
province and of the cities of Sochaczew and Plock, were 
subsequently sued by the heads of the community. By 1599 
the Jews of Sochaczew owned 20 houses, a synagogue, hospi- 
tal, mikveh, and cemetery, and engaged in commerce in live- 
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stock, leather, and wool, and in such crafts as tailoring and 
carpentry. 

A *blood libel in 1619 resulted in the death at the stake of 
one Jew. After the Jewish quarter burned down the following 
year, the burghers opposed its reconstruction and the Jewish 
community temporarily came to an end. In 1749 King Augus- 
tus 111 granted permission to certain Jewish merchants and 
craftsmen from Warsaw to renew the settlement in Sochac- 
zew. They established a tannery, a distillery, and tailoring and 
shoemaking workshops, and traded in agricultural produce. 
In 1765, there were 1,349 Jews who paid the poll tax in the 
city and surrounding villages. A new synagogue was built in 
1793, which remained standing till World War 11. During the 
*Kosciuszko rebellion (1794) the Jews of Sochaczew donated 
considerable sums to his cause. In 1800, 52 of the 91 craftsmen 
in the town were Jews. In 1808 the 1,085 Jews of Sochaczew 
formed 81% of its population; there were 2,322 Jews (74%) in 
1827; and 2,936 (76%) in 1857. During the uprisings of 1863 
several Jews fought on the side of Polish rebels in the local 
battles. In the latter years of the 19'* century the Jews estab- 
lished various industrial enterprises and transport firms. In 
1883 the rabbi, Abraham Bornstein of *Sochaczew, founded a 
hasidic court and later a large yeshivah. Rabbi Samuel Isaac 
Landau served the community from 1902 to 1912. From 3,776 
(66%) in 1897 the Jewish population had grown to 4,520 (71%) 
by 1908. In World War 1, during the battles of 1915 many Jews 
left the city and by 1921 their number had dwindled to 2,419 
(48%). Between the world wars all the various Jewish parties 
were active in the city and established educational and cul- 
tural institutions. Half of the 24 members of the city council 
were Jews in 1925 and Moshe Szwarc (*Folkspartei) was vice 
mayor. During the 1930s a biweekly periodical, Sokhatshever 
Tsaytung, was published. At that time Rabbi A. Zisha Fryd- 
man, general secretary of *Agudat Israel, and the writer O. 
Varshavsky lived in the city. 

On the outbreak of World War 11 there were about 4,000 
Jews in Sochaczew. In February 1941 all the Jews were deported 
to the *Warsaw ghetto and shared the fate of that commu- 
nity. After the war the Jewish community of Sochaczew was 
not reconstituted. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Halpern, Pinkas, index; S.A. Bershadski 
(ed.), Russko-yevreyskiy arkhiv, 3 (1882), 140; idem, in: Voskhod, 
14:11 (1894), 53; P. Mojecki, O zydowskich oknicienstwach, mordach 
y zabobonach (1598), 18; L. Lewin, Die Landessynode der grosspolni- 
schen Judenschaft (1926), 27, 29, 45; J. Shatzky, Geshikhte fun Yidn in 
Varshe, 1 (1947), 133; A. Eisenbach et al. (eds.), Zydzi a powstanie stycz- 
niowe, materialy i dokumenty (1963), index; I. Schiper, Dzieje han- 
dlu zydowskiego na ziemiach polskich (1937), index; A.S. Stein and G. 
Weisman (eds.), Pinkes Sokhatshev (1962); Dubnow, Hist Russ, index; 
R. Mahler, Toledot ha-Yehudim be-Polin (1946), index. 


[Arthur Cygielman] 


SOCHACZEW, ABRAHAM BEN ZE'EV NAHUM BORN- 
STEIN OF (1839-1910), Polish rabbi, head of the bet din of 
Sochaczew. He became famous as a child prodigy. At the 
age of 14 he married the daughter of Menahem Mendel of 
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*Kotsk, in whose home he remained for ten years studying 
Torah and Hasidism. Upon his father-in-law’s death, he occu- 
pied rabbinical posts in *Parczew (1862), Krosniewice (1866), 
*Nasielsk (1876), and *Sochaczew (1883-1910). In 1870, follow- 
ing the death of Hanokh Henyekh, leader of the *Aleksandrow 
Hasidim, he was appointed his successor, but was harassed 
by slanderers. Abraham founded a yeshivah and was one of 
the great halakhic authorities of his generation. He origi- 
nated a special approach to halakhic studies and educated in 
his yeshivah a generation of disciples who became scholarly 
hasidic leaders. Interested in the settlement of Erez Israel, he 
sent his son and son-in-law there in 1898 to acquire land for 
a religious colony, but negotiations fell through on account of 
the Turkish land laws. Abraham's halakhic works are Eglei Tal 
(1905), including a study of the laws of the Sabbath, and Avnei 
Nezer (1912-34), a collection of responsa on the four parts of 
the Shulhan Arukh. He was succeeded as head of the Aleksan- 
drow Hasidim by his only son, sAMUEL (1856-1926), who ed- 
ited his father’s writings and responsa on the Shulhan Arukh, 
and wrote Shem mi-Shemuel (1928-34) which sets forth many 
of his father’s ideas on Hasidism. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z.J.H. Mameluk, Abbir ha-Ro’im, 2 vols. 
(1935-38); Y. Raphael, Sefer ha-Hasidut (1955), 491-5; A.I. Bromberg, 
Mi-Gedolei ha-Hasidut, 5 (1955). 


[Abraham Isaac Bromberg] 


SOCIALISM. 


Introduction 

The words socialism and socialist were first used about the 
year 1830 but the origin of the ideas which led to the estab- 
lishment of the modern labor movement goes back to the 
time of the French Revolution. For a variety of reasons Jews 
were attracted to socialism as it developed in Western Eu- 
rope. Some regarded it as the building of a “just society” based 
on the teachings of the Bible and the Prophets, while others 
were attracted by its revolutionary nature. Thus, while some 
Jews saw socialism as a reply to antisemitism, there were also 
Jews who saw in it a way of getting rid of their Jewish heri- 
tage and serving the cause of the “Brotherhood of Man.’ So- 
cialism was particularly attractive for Jews anxious to leave 
the ghetto behind them and who, disappointed with the slow 
progress of 19*-century liberalism, were keen to embrace a 
new universal faith. 


France 

The forerunners of modern socialism were two Frenchmen, 
Count Henry Claude de Rouvroy de Saint-Simon (1760-1825; 
see *Saint-Simonism) and Charles *Fourier (1772-1837). Saint- 
Simon was impressed by Jewish messianic ideals and, referring 
to the persecution of the Jews, wrote that he looked forward to 
the time when all men would be brothers. Two of his follow- 
ers, Barthélemy Prosper Enfantin (1796-1864) and Armand 
Bazard (1791-1832), considered the *emancipation of the Jews 
as being one of the preconditions for the liberation of human- 
ity. They believed that Jewish monotheism foreshadowed the 
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approaching unity of mankind and their supporters included 
many French Jews, among them the poet Léon *Halévy, the 
bankers Emile and Isaac *Péreire, and the financier Olinde 
Rodrigues (1794-1851). On the other hand, Charles Fourier 
identified Jews with capitalism and opposed their emanci- 
pation on the grounds that they were “parasites, merchants, 
usurers.” Nevertheless, in his last writings he argued that the 
Jews should be helped to escape from persecution in Europe 
by returning to Palestine and once more become a recognized 
nation with their own king, their own flag, their own consuls, 
and their own currency. A number of Fourier’s followers were 
Jews who rejected their master’s antisemitism. Thus Alexan- 
der Weil wrote in 1845 that it was unfair to blame one sec- 
tion of the population for what he regarded as the iniquities 
of Catholicism and capitalism. He also described the serious 
condition of the Jews in Eastern Europe, in order to draw the 
attention of the public to their plight. Similarly, Jean Czynsky, 
a Polish refugee of Jewish origin, wrote that freedom for Po- 
land and the emancipation of Polish Jews were concepts for 
which all socialists must strive. 


Great Britain 

The early development of socialism in Britain at the begin- 
ning of the 19" century had little to do with the Jews, who 
numbered only 20,000 in the country. Nevertheless, Robert 
Owen (1771-1858), “the father of British socialism,’ actively 
campaigned for equality for the Jews and in 1830 submitted a 
petition to the House of Commons urging the abolition of re- 
ligious disabilities. His example was followed by a number of 
leaders of the Chartist movement. Jews first became prominent 
in British socialism in the latter half of the 19" century and in 
May 1876 the *Aguddat ha-Sozyalistim ha-Ivrim was formed 
in London, its founders including A.S. *Liebermann and Lazar 
*Goldenberg. German radical groups were also active in Lon- 
don and largely influenced the ideology of Jewish socialists in 
Britain. They kept in contact with the Russian revolutionary 
Peter Lavrov (1823-1900), who published the socialist organ, 
Vpered, in London. Toward the end of the 19 century an in- 
creasingly large number of Russian Jews became active in Brit- 
ish socialism. Theodor Rothstein was a leader of the Marxist 
Social Democratic Federation, founded by H.M. Hyndman in 
1884. Rothstein, who was shocked by an antisemitic outburst 
by Hyndman, later played an important part at the congress 
of the Russian Social Democratic Party in London in 1907, 
and after the Bolshevik seizure of power in 1917 was their un- 
official representative in London. Later he helped found the 
British Communist Party, in which his son Andrew Rothstein 
was a prominent figure for many years. He was anti-Zionist, as 
were Joe Finberg, and Boris and Zelda Kahn, all refugees from 
Russia who played a major part in the British socialist move- 
ment. An outstanding figure of the British socialist movement 
was Eleanor Marx-Aveling (1855-1898), Karl Marx’s youngest 
daughter, who felt a close affinity with the Jewish people and 
affirmed that “my happiest moments are when I am in the East 
End of London amid Jewish workpeople.” 
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Germany 

In Germany, many of the pioneers of socialism were Jewish. 
Among them was Moses *Hess, whose study Die Philosophic 
der Tat (“The Philosophy of Action”), linked the ideas of the 
German philosophical school with the concept of historical 
materialism on which communism was based. Hess largely in- 
fluenced the thinking of Karl *Marx and Friedrich Engels but 
differed from them in that his brand of socialism was based 
upon ethical concepts. The course of socialism in Germany, 
however, was dominated not by Hess but by Marx and Fer- 
dinand *Lassalle, the former as the founder of the school of 
economic materialism and the latter as the father of German 
Social Democracy. But while Marx was the great theoretician 
who set out to revolutionize international politics, Lassalle was 
the political strategist who brought socialism into German 
political life. Both showed a marked hostility to Judaism. On 
the other hand, Marx’s non-Jewish colleague Friedrich Engels, 
who at first equated Jews with capitalists, later took a stand 
against antisemitism which he described as the weapon of the 
German governing class. 


The First International 

A number of Jews became prominent during the 19" century 
in the International Working Men's Association, formed in 
1864 by Marx and Engels, which became known as the First 
International. Among them were several French Jews, in- 
cluding E.E. Fribourg, an opponent of Marx, who was a dis- 
ciple of the non-Jewish anarchist writer Pierre *Proudhon 
(1809-1865). Fribourg advocated membership in the associa- 
tion only to people engaged in physical work, a move against 
Marx, whereas Lazare Lévy, another leading member of the 
French section of the First International, was a strong sup- 
porter of Karl Marx. Jews were also prominent in the work- 
ers’ uprising in the Paris Commune in March 1871, one of the 
leaders being Léo *Frankel. 


The Second International 

The Second International set up at the Paris Congress of 1889 
was largely dominated by German socialists, whose delegates 
represented a strong socialist party in effective control of the 
trade unions. They included August Bebel, William Lieb- 
knecht, Clara Zetkin, and Eduard *Bernstein, the son of a Jew- 
ish worker, who had a profound influence on the development 
of socialism in Germany and elsewhere. Bernstein combined 
Marxist ideology with British pragmatism in a concept which 
became known as “Revisionism.” He considered assimilation 
the best solution to the Jewish problem but Jewish suffering 
in World War 1 made him a supporter of Jewish settlement in 
Palestine and of *Poalei Zion. His non-Jewish colleague Au- 
gust Bebel was also sympathetic to the Jewish cause, describ- 
ing antisemitism as “socialism of the fools, and, while there 
were antisemites among the German socialists, the party was 
committed to fight against discrimination. By 1912 there were 
12 Jews among the 100 Social Democrats in the German Par- 
liament. Many other Jews were prominent in the party, the 
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majority of them favoring assimilation, especially after Karl 
Kautsky’s book, Race and Judaism, was published in 1914. 
Most members of the Social Democratic Party were hostile 
to Zionism, as was the party organ Die Neue Zeit, but the Re- 
visionists showed understanding of the labor Zionist cause 
and their newspaper Sozialistische Monatshefte, edited by Jo- 
seph *Bloch, was pro-Zionist. In Austria, many prominent 
figures in the Socialist Party were Jews, among them Victor 
*Adler, Friedrich Adler, Otto *Bauer, Max *Adler, Hugo *Bre- 
itner, and William *Ellenbogen. They all supported assimila- 
tion and opposed Jewish national aspirations. In particular, 
Otto Bauer’s work Die Nationalitaetenfrage und die Sozialde- 
mokratie (1907), which denied that the Jews were a separate 
nationality, had considerable influence in socialist circles. On 
the whole, Jewish socialists in Austria avoided discussion of 
the Jewish question and were hostile to Zionism, but a nota- 
ble exception was Julius *Braunthal, who supported the labor 
Zionist movement. 


1914-1939 
During World War 1 several Jewish socialists were among the 
most outspoken critics of the war, among them Rosa *Luxem- 
burg and Hugo *Haase in Germany, Friedrich *Adler in Aus- 
tria, Julius *Martov and Lev (Leon) * Trotsky from Russia, and 
Angelica Balabanov in Italy. In the chaotic conditions after 
World War 1, Jewish socialists held top cabinet posts in social- 
ist administrations in Germany, Austria, Hungary, and Russia. 
Thus Haase and O. *Landsberg joined the German provisional 
government following the collapse of imperial Germany, Hugo 
*Preuss became minister of the interior in the Weimar Re- 
public, Paul Hirsch (1868-1938) was prime minister of Prus- 
sia, Kurt Rosenfeld was Prussian minister of justice, and Kurt 
*Eisner was prime minister of “Soviet” Bavaria. In Austria, 
Victor Adler, Otto Bauer - who became foreign minister — and 
Friedrich Adler all played a major part in the Austrian revolu- 
tion of 1918, and following the Hungarian revolution of 1919 
Bela *Kun became dictator in a “Soviet” Hungarian govern- 
ment containing 14 Jewish commissars. In Russia, many Jews 
held senior posts in the first Bolshevik administration and the 
Communist Party (see *Communism; *Russia). 

Between 1918 and 1939 individual Jewish socialists held 
prominent positions in several European countries, but their 
importance tended to be exaggerated by antisemites. Thus in 
Germany, the Nazis represented the few Jewish socialists as 
having far greater influence than they actually had. In Aus- 
tria, Otto Bauer was foreign minister from 1919 to 1920, Os- 
car Pollak was editor of the party organ Arbeiter-Zeitung, and 
Matilda Pollak was leader of the Social Democratic women. 
Léon *Blum was prime minister of France and Jules *Moch 
was minister of public works. In Czechoslovakia Ludwig 
*Czech was minister of social welfare, while in Holland Sa- 
loman Rodrigues de *Miranda was minister of housing, and 
in Britain Emanuel *Shinwell was secretary of mines. The so- 
cialist movement in continental Europe gradually weakened 
as the pace of the Nazi advance increased. 
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After the outbreak of World War 11, socialist parties sur- 
vived only in Britain, Sweden, and Switzerland. Most of the so- 
cialist refugees fled to England, where the British Labor Party 
took the initiative in convening regular meetings to discuss 
matters of common concern. Among them were several Jew- 
ish socialists, including Oscar Pollak and Karl Czernitz from 
Austria and Claudio Treves from Italy. 


Post-World War 11 

After World War 11, Jews continued to be prominent in the 
socialist movements of France and Great Britain. In France, 
Léon Blum, Jules Moch, Pierre *Mendes-France, and Dan- 
iel *Mayer emerged as leading French socialists and all held 
posts in French coalition governments. All four were active 
in Jewish affairs and supporters of the State of Israel. In Brit- 
ain, Jewish participation in the Labor movement considerably 
increased in the postwar years. There were four Jewish cabi- 
net ministers in the Labor government of 1945-51: Emanuel 
Shinwell, Harry *Nathan, Lewis *Silkin, and George *Strauss, 
and the Labor government of 1964-70 at various times in- 
cluded Jews in senior or junior offices, among them Austen 
Albu (1903-1994), John *Diamond, Harold *Lever, Reginald 
Freeson (1926- ), Baroness Serota, Edmund Dell (1921-1999), 
and John *Silkin. In addition, Harold *Laski was chairman 
of the Labor Party from 1945 to 1946, Emanuel Shinwell was 
chairman of the Parliamentary Labor Party and Ian Mikardo 
(1908-1993), Frank Allaun (1913-2002), and Sydney *Silver- 
man were members of the Labor Party national executive. 
One particularly noticeable feature of the growth of Jewish 
participation in the Labor movement was the sharp increase 
in the number of Jewish Labor members of Parliament, from 
four in 1935 to 26 in 1945, around 36 in 1966, and 30 in 1970. 
Many of the Jews prominent in the Labor Party were associ- 
ated with the British Poalei Zion and a Zionist group formed 
in 1956 called Labor Friends of Israel. 

In the British Commonwealth, too, Jews have played an 
increasingly important part in socialist politics. In Canada a 
number of Jews were actively associated with the leadership 
of the socialist New Democratic Party formed in 1961. The 
most prominent of them was David *Lewis - leader of the 
parliamentary party. Other Jewish mPs representing the NDP 
were Max Saltsman (Toronto) and David *Orlikow (Winni- 
peg). In Manitoba, five Jews were members of the Provincial 
Legislature: Saul Cherniak, C. Gonick, Sidney Green, Saul 
Miller, and Sidney Spivak. In British Columbia, too, a num- 
ber of Jews were prominent in the party, but not in Montreal 
where the NDP was, generally, a weak body. While the Cana- 
dian Labor Zionist movement was not affiliated to the party, 
there was close cooperation in a number of provinces. Lead- 
ing personalities of the Npp, which is a member of the Social- 
ist International, visited Israel and showed a friendly attitude 
to its socialist party. The Canadian Congress, formed in 1956, 
had a close association both with the Histadrut in Israel and 
local Jewish labor bodies. In Australia, too, Jews played an in- 
creasingly active part in socialist politics. Sidney Einfeld and 
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Senator Sam *Cohen were Labor Party parliamentarians for 
a number of years. In 1969, three Jewish socialist candidates 
were elected to the Australian House of Representatives: Joe 
Berison (Perth), Moses Cass (Melbourne), and Barry Cohen 
(Robertson Constituency —- near Sydney). In 2005, the only 
Jewish member of the Australian Parliament was the Labor 
MP Michael *Danby. In recent decades the participation of 
Jews in left-of-center parties has probably declined sharply, 
while socialism as a viable ideology would seem to be a thing 
of the past. The movement of most Jews into the upper middle 
class, the diminution of right-wing antisemitism, and, above 
all, the hostility of much of the extreme left to Israel’s post- 
1967 policies, have made it difficult for many Jews to identify 
as socialists in the old sense. Events such as the end of the So- 
viet Union in 1991 have also made it difficult for many to see 
what socialism might be like in the 21* century, especially any 
such ideology entailing widespread nationalization or sympa- 
thy for the radical enemies of Israel. 

While many Jews, especially in the United States, remain 
committed to the value system of liberalism, it would seem 
clear that the engagement of the Jewish people with socialism 
is increasingly a thing of the past. 

By contrast, the Holocaust and the Communist takeover 
in part of Europe reduced the Jewish participation in social- 
ist politics to a mere fraction of what it had been before 1939. 
Nevertheless, a small number of Jews held important posts 
in European socialist parties after 1945, among them Ludwig 
*Rosenberg, who was president of the German Confederation 
of Trade Unions, Siegfried Aufhauser (1884-1962), president 
of the German Federation of Labor in Berlin, Bruno *Kre- 
isky, who in 1970 became chancellor of Austria, and Karl Cz- 
ernetz, who was international secretary of the Austrian Social 
Democratic Party. 


Eastern Europe 

RUSSIA. Socialism developed in Russia later than in Western 
Europe, in the second half of the 19t* century. The death of 
Nicholas 1 and the accession of Alexander 11 in 1855 led to the 
emancipation of the serfs in 1861 and a relaxation of the repres- 
sive regime. Jews became less isolated from the general stream 
of Russian public life, and the number of Jewish children in 
Russian secondary schools rose from 8 to 2,362 between 1840 
and 1872. Many Jewish socialists came from traditional homes 
and were influenced by the writings of Russian philosophers, 
whose works they studied at secondary schools. They were 
largely in favor of assimilation, since they regarded Judaism 
as obsolete and believed that Jewish emancipation would 
come about through the liberalization of the Russian people 
with whom the Jews should integrate. Thus, most of the early 
Jewish socialists regarded the growth of Russian socialism 
as more important than Jewish emancipation. Many young 
Jews chose to join the revolutionaries and “go to the people.” 
A number of Jewish socialists converted to Christianity to fa- 
cilitate their activities among the people, while Jewish women 
socialists became estranged from Judaism by marriage to non- 
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Jewish revolutionaries. Though the persecution of Jews was 
an important motivating force in bringing Jews into the revo- 
lutionary camp, the pogroms of 1881 came as a great shock to 
many Jewish revolutionaries. Particularly disappointing were 
the antisemitic trends in the Populist movement and the in- 
difference of non-Jewish revolutionaries to violent outbreaks 
against Jews. In addition Jewish socialists who neglected their 
own people because they believed them to be tradesmen and 
middlemen discovered the existence of Jewish workers who 
were facing oppression and social exploitation. 

Some of the first Jewish socialists were prominent in 
revolutionary uprisings outside the borders of Russia. Rob- 
ert Feinberg fought in the German revolution of 1848 and was 
later deported to Siberia, where he died, and Nicolai Utin, 
son of a rich Jewish contractor, was a liaison officer for the 
Polish revolutionaries in 1863. Utin fled to Germany, where 
he became a colleague of Karl Marx and established the Rus- 
sian section of the First International. However, others were 
prominent in the ideological movements of the 1860s and 
1870s which grew up in the wake of the acute poverty of the 
Jews. Marc Natanson (1849-1920), son of a Jewish merchant 
from Grodno, was the organizer of the Zemlya i Volya (“Land 
and Liberty”) group from which emerged some of the famous 
non-Jewish revolutionary figures, such as Prince Peter Kro- 
potkin, Vera Zasulich, and Georg Plekhanov. Joseph Aptek- 
man (1850) and Lev Deitsch (1855-1941) were leaders of the 
Narodniki (Populists), a movement which developed among 
the intelligentsia to redress the injustices done to the Rus- 
sian peasants. The revolutionaries dressed like peasants and 
lived with the peasants in the countryside. They soon exposed 
themselves to ridicule and many were arrested and impris- 
oned. The failure of the Populists led the revolutionaries to 
attempt fresh measures. In 1878 the terrorist group known as 
the Narodnaya Volya (“People’s Will”) was formed to combat 
oppression by violence. A number of Jews joined the organi- 
zation. Many were made desperate by their increasing poverty 
resulting from the emancipation of the serfs, which enabled 
the latter to enter trades which had previously been mostly 
occupied by Jews. Several Jewish members of the Narodnaya 
Volya were captured and executed, among them Aaron Gobet, 
who had participated in a plot to assassinate Czar Alexander 11 
in 1879, Solomon Wittenberg, Meir Mlodetsky, a yeshivah stu- 
dent from Slutsk, and Grigori Goldenberg (1855-1880), who 
committed suicide in the fortress of Petropavlovsk after being 
arrested for assassinating the governor-general of Kharkov. 
Other Jewish revolutionaries included Aaron Zundelevich 
(1850-1923) and Saveli Zlatopolsky, who were members of the 
executive committee of Narodnaya Volya. The assassination 
of Czar Alexander 11 in 1881 led to a reign of terror against the 
revolutionaries, but the latter continued to work against the 
regime and many joined the underground socialist organiza- 
tions that sprang up toward the end of the 19" century. 

Jews were exceptionally prominent in the Social Demo- 
cratic movement and some eventually became leaders of the 
Russian Social Democratic Party, such as Julius Martov and 
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Lev Trotsky. Others were active in Jewish workers’ groups 
which united in 1897 as the *Bund and by 1904 numbered 
23,000 Jews from Lithuania, Russia, and Poland. The Bund 
and the Russian Social Democrats were united in their op- 
position to Zionism, but while the Social Democrats insisted 
that the Jews should assimilate with the general Russian pop- 
ulation, the Bund campaigned for recognition of a separate 
Jewish nationality within a federation of nationalities. After 
the 1903 split in the Social Democratic Party into Bolsheviks 
and Mensheviks, some Jewish members of the two groups 
were particularly vociferous in their opposition to Jewish 
national aspirations. The Bolsheviks argued that the revolu- 
tion would solve the Jewish question by giving Jews complete 
equality and thus lead to their assimilation with the rest of 
the population. 

A third organization in which Jews of Russia played a 
prominent part was the Russian Social Revolutionary Party 
formed in Switzerland in 1901. A successor party to the terror- 
ist Narodnaya Volya, the party advocated agrarian reform by 
violence and the establishment of a Russian federation. Among 
the forerunners of the movement were Chaim *Zhitlowsky, 
who later settled in the United States, Mendel Rosenbaum, 
who immigrated to Israel, and Charles *Rappoport, who be- 
came an important figure in the French Communist Party. 
The movement included a terrorist “fighting organization” in 
which Mikhail Gots (1866-1906), Abraham Gots (1882-1937), 
Grigori *Gershuni, and Yevno *Azeff were prominent. Unlike 
the Social Democratic Party, they were not hostile to Zionism 
and did not actively struggle for assimilationism. The ultimate 
success of the Bolsheviks under *Lenin eventually brought 
about the end of Jewish participation in the socialist move- 
ment in Russia. Those Jewish socialists who were opposed to 
the Bolsheviks were forced to go into exile, and while many 
other Jews held prominent positions in the Communist Party, 
they were ultimately purged from the party hierarchy either 
between 1936 and 1939 or between 1948 and 1953. 


POLAND AND ROMANIA. In Poland, Jews were among the 
pioneers of the socialist movement in the latter part of the 
196 century. The first socialist group, Proletariat, was an un- 
derground organization responsible for numerous workers’ 
strikes. It included a number of Jews, among them Zigmund 
Dering and Szymon *Dickstein. Proletariat gave way to the 
Social Democratic Party (spKP), a Marxist party which re- 
jected Polish independence and advocated partnership with 
the Russian socialist movement. Among its leading members 
were Rosa Luxemburg, Leo Yogiches and Adolf *Warski- 
Warshawski, all of whom opposed the Bund and the nation- 
alist Polish Socialist Party (pps). Nevertheless, the Bund and 
the pps attracted considerable support from prominent Jewish 
socialists such as Herman *Diamand, Herman *Liebermann, 
and Boleslaw *Drobner. In Romania, too, Jews were among 
the founders of the socialist movement. Thus Constantin 
Gherea-Dobrogeanu (1855-1920) organized a peasants’ revo- 
lutionary group in Russia and later settled in Romania, where 
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he advocated universal suffrage. The Romanian Socialist Party 
was largely antisemitic, however, and when the Jewish Social 
Democratic group, Lamina, submitted a memorandum to 
the international Socialist Congress (1896) on the plight of 
the Jews in Romania, the Romanian socialists defended their 
party's inimical attitude to the Jewish question. The New So- 
cial Democratic Party formed in 1910 urged equality for the 
Jews but had little influence on the reactionary governments 
of Romania during the first half of the century. 


[Schneier Zalman Levenberg] 


United States 

Jews played little part in the brand of American socialism 
which derived from agrarian and populist discontent with 
the social order. Nor did they appear in the numerous short- 
lived utopian communities which sprang up early in the 20 
century or in the proletarian constituency of the revolution- 
ary syndicalist Industrial Workers of the World which flour- 
ished from about 1908 to 1920. The role of Jews in American 
socialism lay within the urban, industrial environment where 
the movement had its main strength, and whose ideology 
was more or less Marxist. They were most prominent in the 
American Socialist Party from about 1915 until the 1930s, the 
period when ethnic minorities generally played a key role in 
the socialist movement. Socialism developed among industrial 
workers and intellectuals during the 1870s, when the Social- 
ist Labor Party was founded (1877) with one of its strongest 
bases in the largely Jewish International Cigar Makers Union. 
Adolph Strasser (1844-1939), a leader of that union, had been 
secretary of its predecessor, the Social Democratic Party, in 
1874. However, he and Samuel *Gompers, also a cigar maker, 
as founders and leaders of the American Federation of Labor 
(1886), firmly led it away from socialist involvements and to- 
ward “pure and simple” trade unionism. During the 1880s, 
Jews were among the leaders of short-lived municipal labor or 
socialist parties in such cities as Detroit, Milwaukee, and New 
York. After 1890, the Socialist Labor Party was dominated by 
Daniel *De Leon who maintained the sip’s doctrinal purity 
by expelling all dissenters and losing practically all influence 
in the socialist and trade-union movements. 

American socialism reached its climactic years between 
1900 and 1920. Although Eugene V. Debs was the party’s ora- 
tor, presidential candidate, and moral symbol, its real leaders 
were Victor *Berger, the first Socialist Party congressman, and 
Morris *Hillquit. Louis Boudin was a leading Marxist scholar 
and theoretician. One socialist stronghold was the Jewish 
labor movement which had begun among East European im- 
migrant proletarians during the 1880s. Their weak, unstable 
unions were fervently socialist and revolutionary in temper. 
After 1910, trade unionism, which was overwhelmingly Jewish 
in membership and leadership, won control of labor condi- 
tions in the garment industry by means ofa series of dramatic 
strikes. The International Ladies Garment Workers Union and 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America remained 
explicitly socialist, but the revolutionary content of their so- 
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cialism was relegated to rhetorical flourishes about a vague, 
ultimate end. The unions’ socialist activity emphasized the 
creation of a comradely environment for their members, who 
included perhaps 200,000 Jews. The tone of Yiddish-speaking 
fraternal orders, literature, and theater was also socialist. Abe 
*Cahan’s prosperous *Jewish Daily Forward, with a maximum 
circulation of about 150,000 in 1917, wielded great influence, 
and the monthly *Zukunft was a notable organ of socialist let- 
ters. It was the Jewish East Side which sent the Socialist Party's 
Mayer *London to Congress in 1914 for the first of three terms, 
and elected socialists to the state legislature. 

Although the Socialist Party had a very high proportion 
of Jews among its followers and leaders, it took no position 
on Jewish problems as such. Its general view was that Jewish 
problems did not exist, being imaginary constructs to divert 
attention from the true problems of all oppressed. Thus, Jews 
would achieve a full and final solution with the ultimate so- 
cial revolution. The existence of the Jews as a people, it was 
tacitly assumed, might then end. American socialism had na- 
tivist elements who pushed it into an anti-immigration pol- 
icy for several years after 1908, but perceptible antisemitism 
such as in some European socialist movements did not exist. 
Nevertheless, it was charged that some of the opposition in 
1932 to Hillquit’s leadership was antisemitic. In 1908 a Jewish 
Agitation Bureau was established in order to spread social- 
ism among Yiddish-speaking Jews. Stimulated by immigrants 
with experience in the East European Bund, the Bureau de- 
veloped into the Jewish Socialist Federation (jsF) from 1912, 
over strong opposition from Abe Cahan and other Yiddish- 
speaking stalwarts opposed to such “separatism.” Actually the 
JsF disavowed any distinct Jewish purpose and attempted only 
to spread socialism, while it vigorously combated Zionism. Its 
membership was drawn mainly from immigrants of Bundist 
background. American socialism was greatly weakened by its 
opposition to American entry into World War 1 and by the 
Communist split in 1919. Among Jews it remained strong, al- 
though racked by savage quarrels with Communists. However, 
as the Democrats from 1928 became the party of urban liber- 
alism, ethnic groups, and social reform, they drew increasing 
numbers of Jews and other socialists into their ranks. Jewish 
unions and voters moved en masse to the Democrats during 
the 1930s as ED. *Roosevelt’s New Deal enacted social legisla- 
tion and provided national political recognition for Jews and 
other urban ethnic groups. Such Jews as Gus Tyler, Max and 
Robert Delson, Sidney *Hook, and J.B.S. Hardman were sig- 
nificant Socialist leaders during the 1930s. The American So- 
cialist Party, led after Debs’ death in 1925 by Norman Thomas, 
turned toward pacifism and isolationism in the face of Nazism 
and did not change its view on Jewish problems. The magnet 
of the New Deal and the inadequacies of the Socialist Party 
left the latter with very little Jewish or other following by the 
time of World War 11. 

[Lloyd P. Gartner] 

The years after World War 11, with their combination 
of economic prosperity, cold war, and political conformism, 
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witnessed the near total collapse of the socialist movement as 
a serious political force in the U.S. Many older Jewish social- 
ists joined this trend by moderating their criticisms of Ameri- 
can society so as to be reabsorbed into the American politi- 
cal mainstream. Typical of this process was the emergence in 
New York City and State of the mildly reformist Liberal Party, 
which was dominated by Jewish labor leaders such as David 
*Dubinsky and Alex *Rose, nearly all of whom had been ac- 
tive socialists in the 1920s and 1930s. 

Nevertheless, although socialist politics remained mori- 
bund in America for two decades after World War 11, a com- 
munity of influential socialist thinkers, many of them Jews, 
continued to exist and to sustain a tradition of radical political 
critique that served as an intellectual seedbed for the radical 
revival of the late 1960s. The individuals who composed this 
community held a wide divergence of views, ranging from the 
revolutionary Marxism of Herbert *Marcuse to the anarchism 
of Paul *Goodman and the social democratic humanism of 
Irving *Howe. All joined in rejecting both Soviet communism 
and American capitalism as viable social models for the future, 
though most openly expressed their preference for the latter 
as the less malign of the two evils and the more amenable to 
structural change. Other prominent figures from these years 
whose approach to public issues was socialist in tenor, were 
academicians such as Lewis A. *Coser and Daniel Bell, writ- 
ers and journalists like Norman *Mailer, Harvey Swados, Paul 
Jacobs, and I.F. *Stone, and the psychoanalyst Erich *Fromm. 
Many socialists published in the pages of the journals Dissent, 
edited by Irving Howe, and Partisan Review, edited by Philip 
Rahv, and a number were identified with the League for In- 
dustrial Democracy directed by Tom Kahn. 

As in earlier decades, the majority of American Jewish 
socialists tended to regard specifically Jewish issues as pe- 
ripheral to broader social and economic problems, but many 
supported the establishment of the State of Israel both as a 
result of the Holocaust and as a legitimate expression of Jew- 
ish national aspirations. The revival of radical politics in the 
U.S. toward the end of the 1960s led to profound differences 
of opinion among socialist intellectuals. Some, such as Mar- 
cuse, supported the *New Left despite reservations about its 
ideological unclarity and tendencies to violence. Others, such 
as Howe, strongly attacked it for its contempt of intellectual 
values and climate of “left fascism.” Among the points of con- 
tention in this debate was the State of Israel, particularly after 
the Six-Day War (1967). Many New Left supporters tended to 
side with the anti-Israel position, while its socialist detractors 
generally defended the Jewish state, though often with notice- 
ably more ambivalence than in former years. 


[Hillel Halkin] 


Latin America 

Jewish work for socialism in Latin America was mainly the 
result of the efforts of various Jewish labor organizations es- 
tablished by immigrants from Europe. However, in Argentina, 
where the socialist movement is one of the oldest in the world, 
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Jewish workers played a part in the development of the Gen- 
eral Labor movement and were active in both general poli- 
tics and the trade unions. Enrique Dickmann was one of the 
outstanding socialist leaders in the early 1940s. The establish- 
ment of the military regime in Argentina greatly limited the 
activities of the Socialist Party, which nonetheless retained its 
long-standing association with the Socialist International, its 
representatives including persons of Jewish origin. In Chile, 
where the socialist movement had deep roots in the country’s 
history, individual Jews played a part within the various left- 
wing groups. Jews were active, to a lesser degree, in Uruguay, 
where the socialist groups were weaker than in Chile. In other 
Latin American countries with a sizable Jewish population, the 
socialist movement was either very weak or its development 
was hampered by totalitarian regimes and the contribution of 
individual Jews was marginal. 


Asia and Africa 

Of special significance was the impact made by Israeli social- 
ism in Asia and Africa, where it often served as an example 
for post-colonial development. The achievements of the *His- 
tadrut, the unique character of the *kibbutz and the *moshav, 
the development of Israel’s people’s army and the industrial 
and scientific progress of the Jewish state, were greatly ad- 
mired in many developing countries. In 1960, the Histadrut 
established the Afro-Asian Institute. By 1970, about 2,000 stu- 
dents from the “Third World” had attended its various courses 
conducted alternatively in English or French. The number of 
visitors to Israel from African and Asian countries increased 
substantially during the 1960s and the Histadrut sent many 
technical advisers to developing countries. 

In the political field, the Israel Labor Party played an ac- 
tive part in the establishment of the Asian Socialist Conference 
(1953). Its activities were suspended after the establishment 
of totalitarian governments and the suppression of socialist 
groups in a number of Asian countries. A new attempt at set- 
ting up a center for the socialist movement in Asia and Oce- 
ania was made at a conference held in Wellington, New Zea- 
land, in 1969; the Israel Labor Party was elected as a member 
of the secretariat established in Singapore. In Africa, the Israel 
labor movement established close contact with the socialist 
parties in power in Madagascar and Mauritius. 

Within the Socialist International, the Israeli party 
*Mapai pressed for greater understanding of the specific con- 
ditions and needs of Asian and African countries, and was 
instrumental in the formation of the special committee for 
underdeveloped countries within the organization. The Israel 
Labor Party made clear on a number of occasions that it would 
welcome the affiliation of genuine Arab socialist groups to 
the International but it opposed cooperation with semi-Fas- 
cist or semi-Communist parties using the label “socialist” for 
political purposes. 


Anarchism 
The modern anarchist movement emerged during the 19' 
century. Some of its leaders believed in violent action, oth- 
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ers confined themselves to putting forward their own highly 
individualistic theories on the transformation of authoritar- 
ian societies into free cooperation between individuals and 
groups. The impact of anarchist ideas has differed from coun- 
try to country. 

Famous anarchists had an indirect influence on the de- 
velopment of Jewish radical thought. The ideas of Proudhon, 
*Bakunin, Elisée Reclus (1830-1905), Kropotkin (1824-1906), 
Enrico Malatesta (1853-1932), and other libertarian writers 
were studied in Jewish revolutionary circles, but the impact 
of socialism on the Jewish labor movement was incomparably 
stronger than that of anarchism. Political action had a greater 
appeal to Jewish workers than the belief in the possibility of 
a violent and sudden transformation of society. Some of the 
“giants” of anarchism had a friendly attitude to Jews but oth- 
ers, such as Proudhon and Bakunin, showed clear antisemitic 
tendencies. Bakunin’s antipathy to Jews was considerably in- 
fluenced by his struggle with Karl Marx for the leadership 
of the First International. The greatest impact of anarchism 
was in Mediterranean countries — Spain, Italy, and southern 
France; and in Mexico, Cuba, Argentina, and southern Rus- 
sia. In all these countries Jewish participation in the move- 
ment was of a minor character; of greater significance was the 
part played by Jews in the development of libertarian ideas in 
America and Britain. 

Anarchism as an organized movement among Jewish im- 
migrants began in the United States in 1886. A new organi- 
zation, The Pioneers of Liberty, attracted a number of Jewish 
radical thinkers, among them the poets David Edelstadt and 
Morris Rosenfeld, the journalist S. *Janovsky, Emma *Gold- 
man, and Alexander *Berkman. At first, Jewish supporters of 
the new creed were influenced by German immigrants, but 
they gradually began to make a direct appeal to Jewish workers 
and to issue literature in Yiddish. Violent clashes with Jewish 
socialists and religious elements soon followed. During World 
War I the number of Jewish anarchists fell; some returned to 
Russia after the Revolution or otherwise departed. Neverthe- 
less, small groups continued their activities. 

The Jewish anarchists in the United States kept in close 
touch with those in Britain, where the movement found a 
strong foothold among Jewish workers in Whitechapel. One 
of the leaders of the British group was Rudolf *Rocker, a Ger- 
man non-Jewish anarchist who lived in London from 1895 to 
1914. He was a colorful figure among the Jewish supporters 
of the libertarian ideas and became editor of Yiddish publica- 
tions. After 1917, anarchism declined as an active force among 
Whitechapel Jews, although it still retained a small group of 
adherents in Britain, including a number of Jews. 

On the continent of Europe, anarchism attracted support 
among the Jewish socialist leaders. Thus in Germany, Moses 
Hess, who knew both Proudhon and Bakunin, was for a short 
time influenced by their ideas. He adopted the title “anarchy” 
for his own social philosophy developed in Die Philosophie der 
Tat (1843). A prominent anarchosocialist intellectual in Ger- 
many with an international reputation was Gustav Landauer. 
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In France, Léon Blum in his early years was influenced by an- 
archist ideas, as was Bernard *Lazare, who combined his so- 
cial revolutionary ideas with belief in Zionism. 

In Russia, the anarchists were a marginal factor in the 
development of the Jewish labor movement. While their ideas 
influenced some of the Jewish revolutionaries, anarchism 
played only a minor part among Jewish radical elements. Dur- 
ing the years 1918-21, peasants of the southern Ukraine joined 
the anarchist guerrilla leader Nestor Makhno, whose Revo- 
lutionary Insurrection Army was responsible for some of the 
most brutal pogroms against the Jewish population. Makhno 
had a number of Jewish supporters and denied responsibility 
for the brutalities. Toward the end of 1918, Aaron and Fanya 
Baron helped form the Confederation of Anarchist Organiza- 
tions in Ukraine. In September 1921, Fanya Baron and eight of 
her comrades were shot in a Moscow prison. Alexander Sha- 
piro - another Jewish anarchist - hoped to bring about an 
amelioration of conditions through working with the Soviet 
regime. But Jewish anarchism, and the movement as a whole, 
ceased to exist as a vital force in Russia after the “purge” of its 
supporters in the early 1920s. A number of former anarchists 
were attracted by kibbutz life in Israel, but after World War 11 
anarchism virtually ceased to exist as an organized force in 
Jewish life. Nevertheless, “revolt against authority” and belief 
in libertarian ideas can be found among Jewish New Left in- 
tellectuals and students in various countries. 


SOCIALISM AND THE JEWS 


The first socialists were greatly divided about their attitude to 
the Jewish problem. Some ignored the issue because of igno- 
rance, indifference, or the small number of Jews in their re- 
spective countries. Others were imbued with the general an- 
tisemitic prejudices prevailing in both Western and Eastern 
Europe during the 19 century. Another group - among the 
pioneers of socialism - was sympathetic to the Jews and cham- 
pioned their right to freedom and equality. Moses Hess, who 
was the first Zionist among the socialist theoreticians, was an 
exceptional case. The First International (1864-76) never ad- 
opted resolutions on the Jewish problem; the views expressed 
by its various leaders were of a personal nature. However, three 
official representatives from Jewish labor organizations were 
present at the first congress of the Second International (1889): 
Philip Kranz from London's Jewish International Workers’ 
Educational Club, and Joseph Barsky and Louis Miller from 
the New York’s United Hebrew Trades. The latter submitted 
a report on the activities of Jewish trade unions; this was the 
first time that an international socialist conference received 
information about the existence of an independent Jewish 
labor movement. The Jewish issue was raised at the second 
congress of the International (Brussels, 1889) by Abraham 
Cahan, who represented 30,000 “Yiddish-speaking workers” 
from the U.S.; he did it against the private advice of Victor 
Adler and Paul Singer and a number of other leading figures 
in the organization, who believed that a public discussion on 
antisemitism was both unnecessary and harmful. After a de- 
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1973. Two armed Arab terrorists took three Russian-Jewish 
immigrants and an Austrian customs official hostage, and the 
government succumbed to their demands to close the transit 
camp. After the Yom Kippur War, however, the emigration of 
Russian Jews from the U.S.S.R. attained unprecedented pro- 
portions and Austria continued to grant them facilities in a 
former army camp in Woellersdorf starting in December, and 
in September 1974 the camp site was again moved to Simmer- 
ing, near Vienna. 


[Chaim Yahil / Evelyn Adunka (2™ ed.)] 


The 1980s 

It was estimated that no less than 90% of the Jews of Austria 
resided in Vienna at the end of the 1970s, the remainder be- 
ing in small communities in Salzburg, Linz, and Graz. Some 
7,500 Jews were registered members of the Jewish community 
of Vienna, and it was estimated that there were between 3,000 
and 4,000 who were not registered. More than two-thirds of 
the community was over the age of 60 and the major share 
of the communal budget was expended on aid to the aged, of 
whom nearly 1,000 were supported from communal funds. 

On August 29, 1981, Arab terrorists attacked the Seiten- 
stettengasse synagogue in Vienna, killing two and wounding 
18. Police who were guarding the synagogue apprehended the 
perpetrators (police guards had been on duty at the synagogue 
from 1979 when an Arab terrorist group claimed it was respon- 
sible for causing an explosion on the synagogue grounds). 

In 1985 the first conference of the World Jewish Con- 
gress in Vienna was overshadowed by the populist Freedom 
Party’s defense minister’s act of sending his official helicopter 
to pick up the Nazi war criminal Walter Reder when he was 
released from an Italian prison. (He had slaughtered 1,500 
Italian civilians.) 

The year 1986 was dominated by the election of President 
Kurt Waldheim - the most important event of the 1980s for 
the Austrian state and the Jewish community, causing a most 
serious crisis for both. The World Jewish Congress charged 
Waldheim with wartime involvement in Nazi activities in the 
Balkans as a staff member of General Lohr, who was executed 
as a war criminal by the Yugoslavs in 1947. During Waldheim’s 
election campaign strong antisemitic feelings were openly ex- 
pressed by parts of the population, and also by several politi- 
cians and the media, especially by the two dailies, Die Presse 
and Die Neue Kronen Zeitung. The latter, which had a cir- 
culation of 1.5 million in a country of 7 million, had already 
published in 1974 a notorious series about the Jews by Viktor 
Reimann which was strongly attacked as antisemitic and dis- 
continued. Waldheim’s election was opposed by many intellec- 
tuals and artists, who formed a new club called “New Austria” 
and organized demonstrations, symposia, vigils, press confer- 
ences, and publications in order to recall Austria’s responsibil- 
ity for the Nazi crimes. Many Jews considered emigrating and 
felt homeless again. Israel recalled its ambassador and replaced 
him by a chargé daffaires. The coolness between the two coun- 
tries lasted until Waldheim left the presidency in 1992. 
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Because of the Waldheim affair the so-called “Bedenk- 
jahr” (year of commemoration), which in 1988 marked the 50" 
anniversary of the “Anschluss” of Austria to Nazi Germany, 
was taken very seriously. At the state ceremony and the festive 
event in Parliament on March 11 the leading role was played by 
the socialist Austrian chancellor Franz Vranitzky. Whole series 
of symposia, exhibitions, lectures, discussion groups, etc., were 
organized, especially at universities and schools (including 
many events fostering Christian-Jewish dialogue). This was a 
new experience for Austria, at last confronting historic truth. 
In June 1988 the heads of the Austrian Jewish community, 
Chief Rabbi Chaim Eisenberg and President Paul Grosz, were 
received by Pope John Paul 11 during his visit to Vienna. In July 
Helmut Zilk, the mayor of Vienna, commissioned from the 
sculptor Alfred Hrdlicka a monument to commemorate “the 
victims of war and fascism” in the center of Vienna. It shows 
a kneeling Jew being forced by the Nazis to clean the streets 
in 1938. This caused great controversy in the Jewish commu- 
nity because of the Jew’s humiliating posture. 

In June 1987 the deputy mayor of Linz, Carl Hoed1, wrote 
an open letter to Edgar *Bronfman, head of the *World Jew- 
ish Congress, comparing his attitude to Waldheim with the 
“show trial of the Jews about Jesus.” In November of that year 
Michael Graff, the general secretary of the People’s Party, re- 
signed after saying: “As long as there is no proof that Wald- 
heim strangled six Jews with his own hands, there will be no 
problem”; however, he remained active in politics. 


COMMUNAL AND CULTURAL LIFE. In September 1981, the 
Austrian Constitutional Law amended the Israelitengesetz of 
1890 after an application by Benjamin Schreiber, the head of 
the Vienna Agudah. The amendment allowed more than one 
Kultusgemeinde in any geographic region. 

In 1982 the Austrian Jewish museum in Eisenstadt near 
Vienna - the first in Austria - was opened. It was initiated by 
Kurt Schubert, the founder of the institute of Jewish studies of 
the University of Vienna. Its director is Johannes Reiss. 

In 1983 the late Chief Rabbi Akiba Eisenberg was suc- 
ceeded by his son Chaim Eisenberg, who was still serving in 
2005. In 1988 he was appointed chief rabbi of Austria, a title 
which did not exist before the Holocaust. 

In 1984 a series of events called “Versunkene Welt” on the 
lost culture of Eastern Jewry was organized by Leon Zelman’s 
Jewish Welcome Service. In 1984 the Art Nouveau Synagogue 
in St. Poelten was renovated and in its building was estab- 
lished a new Institute for the History of the Jews of Austria. 
It was directed until 2004 by Klaus Lohrmann; his successor 
was Martha Keil. 

In 1983 the city of Vienna began inviting former Jewish 
citizens to visit their old home for a week. Organized by the 
Jewish Welcome Service, headed by Leon Zelman, several 
thousand Viennese Jews returned to Vienna in the framework 
of the program. 

Several new institutions were built or founded, among 
others the Jewish community center in 1980, the Jewish High 
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bate in the course of which two delegates from France made 
reference to the exploitation of workers by Jewish capitalists 
and denounced “philo-Semitic agitation,” the congress ad- 
opted the following resolution: 


Considering that the socialists and workers’ parties have al- 
ways affirmed that there cannot exist for them racial or na- 
tional antagonism, but only the class struggle of the proletar- 
iat of all races and countries against the capitalists of all races 
and countries; 

Considering that for the proletariat of the Jewish race and 
Yiddish language there exists no other way to achieve emanci- 
pation than to join the workers’ organizations of their respec- 
tive countries; 

Condemning antisemitic and philo-Semite outbursts as 
one of the means by which the capitalist class and the reaction- 
ary circles seek to divert the Socialist movement from its pur- 
pose and divide the workers; 

The Congress decides that the question raised by the del- 
egation of the Yiddish-speaking group of American comrades 
was superfluous and passes to the next item on the Agenda. 


The Russian socialists were not represented at the congress, 
but the resolution on the Jewish problem was sharply attacked 
for its lack of understanding in an article written by Georg 
Plekhanov in Sotsial-Demokrat (Geneva, 1892). In 1903, the 
Second International condemned the *Kishinev pogrom but 
refused to take a clear stand on the Jewish question. Jewish 
Social Democratic groups had been represented at congresses 
of the International from 1893, when Jacob Stechenberg repre- 
sented both Lemberg and Cracow, but the Bund was allotted 
12 out of the 29 mandates of the Russian Social Democratic 
Party. On the other hand Jews also represented the Russian 
Social Revolutionary Party at congresses of the International, 
Chaim Zhitlovsky and Ilya Rubanovich representing the party 
at the congress of 1904. The World Confederation of Poalei 
Zion applied for membership of the International in March 
1907. It submitted a special memorandum to the bureau of 
the organization, in the course of which attention was drawn 
to the unique nature of the Jewish problem which, it claimed, 
was primarily a result of the abnormal class-structure of the 
Jewish people and the special economic conditions of the Jew- 
ish working masses. The specific character of Jewish emigra- 
tion was stressed as was the need for a territorial solution of 
the Jewish problem through the establishment of a Jewish Na- 
tional Home in Palestine. The Zionist socialist memorandum 
ended with the following request for admission: 


According to the latest resolution of the International Social- 
ist Bureau, representation will henceforth be determined not 
on the basis of states but of nationalities. The Jewish Socialist 
Labor Party - Poalei Zion - which numbers more than 19,000 
organized Jewish workers in Russia, Austria, America, Eng- 
land, and Palestine requests the International Socialist Bureau 
to grant it - as a socialist party of proletarians of Jewish nation- 
ality - representation in the Bureau. 


In October 1908, the Po’alei Zion Confederation put forward 
the idea of the creation of a Jewish section within the Social- 
ist International which would comprise all the existing social- 
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ist parties of the Jewish proletariat: the Bund, the Poalei Zion 
Confederation, the *Jewish Socialist Workers’ Party (“Sejm” 
of Russia, and the * Zionist Socialists (ss) Party of Russia. The 
request was renewed in May 1911. Poalei Zion's efforts to obtain 
admission to the International did not produce any tangible 
results - ostensibly on account of objections on organizational 
grounds. Actually, the request was not granted because of the 
opposition by the majority of socialist leaders - especially of 
the large parties - to Jewish national aspirations and labor 
Zionism. Prior to World War 1, the large majority of socialist 
leaders believed in assimilation as the solution of the Jewish 
problem. Even those of them who recognized that the Jews 
were a people, either failed to see any justification for their 
separate existence or did not believe that they would survive 
as an independent entity. Many socialist leaders of Jewish ori- 
gin favored assimilation, and for some the Jewish problem was 
a personal embarrassment. Others were sincere in their belief 
that socialism would solve the problem of all minorities and 
that there was no need for the Jews to be singled out as a spe- 
cial issue. There were also individual socialist spokesmen of 
Jewish origin who suffered from “self-hatred” and expressed 
antisemitic sentiments. Nevertheless, even prior to 1914, there 
were leading socialists who showed understanding of Jew- 
ish national aspirations and were sympathetic to the Zionist 
cause. Toward the end of World War 1, Jewish socialists re- 
newed their demands for recognition in the world socialist 
movement. In 1917, *Poalei Zion submitted a detailed memo- 
randum on the Jewish situation to the Dutch-Scandinavian 
Socialist Committee, and presented concrete demands on be- 
half of the Jewish labor movement. In the same year the com- 
mittee, whose secretary was the pro-Jewish leader, Camille 
Huysmans (1871-1968), issued its peace manifesto to the war- 
ring powers and urged an international solution to the Jewish 
problem, involving autonomy for the Jews living in compact 
masses in parts of Poland, Russia, Austria, and Romania. In 
December 1917, a special conference of the British Labor Party 
and Trades Union Congress approved a memorandum on war 
aims which was later endorsed by a meeting of all the socialist 
parties in allied countries. The memorandum included, inter 
alia, the following section on the Jewish question: 


The conference demands for the Jews equal elementary rights 
in the sense of freedom of conscience, residence and trade, and 
the same political rights that ought to be extended to all citizens. 
But the conference further maintains that Palestine ought to be 
set free from the harsh and oppressive government of the Turk 
and ought to be transformed into a free state, under interna- 
tional guarantee, to which the Jewish people may return if they 
desire to do so, and where they may develop their own civiliza- 
tion free from the influence of alien races and religions. 


During 1919 a number of international socialist conferences 
were held to discuss problems of a peace settlement. One of 
them, held in Amsterdam in April, adopted a special resolu- 
tion dealing with Jewish rights. Beside the demands for equal 
civil rights, freedom of immigration and settlement in all 
countries, national autonomy, and representation of the Jew- 
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ish people in the League of Nations, the motion contained 
the following clause: 


Recognition of the right of the Jewish people to build their Na- 
tional Home in Palestine, and the establishment of conditions 
favorable thereto under the protection and control of the League 
of Nations, which shall also safeguard the rightful interests of 
the existing non-Jewish population. 


These resolutions showed a radical change in the attitude of a 
number of socialist parties to the Jewish problem. The Poalei 
Zion Confederation was permitted to take an active part in 
the various socialist consultations dealing with a peace set- 
tlement and the reconstitution of the International. After the 
war, the Second International was reconstituted in February 
1921 from among the socialist parties which did not join the 
Communist International. Po’alei Zion accepted an invita- 
tion to attend as a separate group and, at the Hamburg con- 
ference in May 1923, was represented by seven delegates. In 
the following year the position of the Poalei Zion within the 
International was finally settled by a resolution of the execu- 
tive in February 1924: 


1. Palestine is included in the list of nationalities. 

2. The only Palestinian party who has so far declared its readi- 
ness to affiliate is the Poalei Zion Confederation. 

3. The Poalei Zion Confederation also has members in coun- 
tries other than Palestine and demands - in accordance with 
article 10 of the bylaws relating to factions and parties — that 
these members be accredited to the Palestinian party. Accord- 
ingly, the members of the Confederation who do not belong to 
other affiliated parties will be accredited to Palestine. 

4. Palestine is granted two votes at Congresses. These votes are 
allotted to the Po'alei Zion Confederation with the understand- 
ing that there will have to be a reallotment in case other parties 
in Palestine will affiliate to the International. 


There was still considerable opposition to the Po’alei Zion 
within the Second International, largely from Jewish assimi- 
lationists such as Friedrich *Adler and members of the Bund 
among the Polish delegation. However, the Po’alei Zion suc- 
ceeded in forming a representative Socialist Committee for 
Palestine, whose sponsors included Emil Vandervelde, Léon 
Blum, and Eduard Bernstein. In addition, 40 leading socialists 
representing ten European states responded to an invitation to 
attend a conference in Brussels in August 1928 to extend moral 
and political support for the labor movement in Palestine. 
The persecution of the Jews in Nazi Germany, and the 
extermination of the Jewish population on the continent of 
Europe during World War 11, finally made the socialist move- 
ment alive to the Jewish problem. This, in turn, led to an in- 
creasing understanding of Zionist aspirations. The British 
Labour Party led the campaign for increased Jewish immigra- 
tion into Palestine and against the anti-Zionist *White Paper 
introduced by the Conservative government (May 1939), and 
its program of postwar aims envisaged the establishment of a 
Jewish state. The reversal of the party’s pro-Zionist platform 
by the Labour government after 1945 came as a shock to many 
socialists in both Britain and elsewhere. A number of Euro- 
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pean socialist parties - while deeply sympathetic to the plight 
of Jewish refugees —- were reluctant to criticize the policy of 
the British Labour government. The situation changed after 
the UN Partition resolution of 1947 and the establishment of 
the State of Israel (1948), whose emergence was greeted by 
many socialist leaders in various parts of the world. From 
its revival in 1951, the Socialist International gave consistent 
support to Mapai and later to the Israel Labor Party, which 
played an active part in the meetings of the bureau, council 
conferences, and congresses of the organization. The Socialist 
International, mainly on the initiative of Israeli delegates, took 
an active interest in the problem of Soviet Jewry and several 
times officially demanded its positive solution. (See *Russia, 
Struggle for Soviet Jewry.) The 11° Congress of the Social- 
ist International (June 1969) adopted a resolution which ex- 
pressed deep concern that two years after the war of the Arab 
states against Israel, no advance had yet been made toward a 
settlement based on security and lasting peace in the area. It 
stated that flagrant violations of the cease-fire agreement and 
senseless acts of terrorism threatened to lead to an escalation 
toward a new war. It also pledged full support for the mission 
of the UN representative Gunnar Jarring and directly negoti- 
ated peace treaties between Arab states and Israel. The Interna- 
tional appointed a special working group to study the situation 
of Soviet Jewry and actively identified itself with the struggle 
for the attainment of its legitimate rights; it also urged Arab 
governments to allow Jews to emigrate. 


Conclusion 

Summarizing the Jewish contribution to the Socialist move- 
ment the following picture emerges regarding the situation 
at the end of 1970. 

(1) The Nazi-Fascist period and the Holocaust led to 
a decline both of the Jewish population in Central Europe 
and in its contribution to the socialist movement; individ- 
ual Jews, however, continued to play their part in the vari- 
ous labor parties. 

(2) The establishment of Communist regimes in Eastern 
European countries led to the suppression of socialist parties 
and thus brought to an end the long chapter of Jewish partici- 
pation in the struggle for democratic socialist ideas in Russia, 
Poland, Romania, and other countries of the region. 

(3) The period of Gaullism in France was followed by 
both a decrease in the strength of the socialist movement and 
the part of Jews in its leadership. 

(4) A feature of the postwar period was a considerable 
increase in Jewish participation in the activities of the British 
Labour Party, and a parallel process, on a smaller scale, was 
discernible in the Canadian New Democratic Party. A ten- 
dency to greater Jewish participation in labor politics was also 
felt in Australia where the Jewish community was still com- 
paratively small. Similar currents were noticeable in South 
American countries but the outlook was unclear due, on the 
one hand, to military dictatorships and, on the other, to the 
possibility of revolutionary upheavals. 
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(5) The major center of the Jewish socialist movement 
with wide links in many parts of the world was Israel. It was 
the Israel Labor Party and the Histadrut which attracted the 
interest of both international labor circles and non-aligned 
countries in the “Third World.” The center of gravity of Jewish 
socialist thought and actions shifted from Diaspora countries 
to Israel. During the 19» century, the world was mainly famil- 
iar with the contribution to socialism made by individuals of 
Jewish origin, but it is now aware of the collective Jewish con- 
tribution created by Jewish labor in the Jewish state. 


[Schneier Zalman Levenberg] 


SOCIALISM AND WOMEN 


Jewish women's involvement with socialism began in 19*-cen- 
tury Europe with the emergence of modern Jewish political 
movements that sought to address the dislocations caused by 
industrialization, urbanization, and the breakdown of tradi- 
tional religious structures. Socialists aspired to create a just 
society, often conceived in utopian, classless terms. Some Jew- 
ish women who worked within socialist movements, parties, 
trade unions, and causes added gender to their class and na- 
tional analyses of modernity’s problems, insisting on an amal- 
gam of socialism and feminism. 

The first Jewish socialists, including female intelligentsia 
such as Rosa *Luxemburg in Germany, Angelica *Balabanov 
in Italy, and Matilda Pollak of Austria, put their energies into 
general socialist movements. However, by the end of the 19 
century, the composition and nature of Jewish involvement 
with socialism was transformed by the growth of a massive 
Jewish artisanal working-class in Eastern Europe. As Jewish 
women flocked into light industry, primarily the needle trades, 
but also tanning, bristle making, and cigar and cigarette pro- 
duction, many began to organize as workers and as Jews to 
protest their exploitative working conditions. Jewish women 
joined the socialist-oriented Bund when it formed in Vilna in 
1897, comprising one-third of its membership, and occupied 
many of its middle rank leadership roles. Esther Frumkin (b. 
1880), despite being born to a life of privilege, devoted herself 
to the Bundist cause. 

Emigration from Eastern Europe stimulated socialist ac- 
tivism. Jewish immigrant communities in Europe, the Ameri- 
cas, Palestine, and elsewhere, were deeply sympathetic to so- 
cialist ideals, many of which were expressed through trade 
unionism. Women played an important role in realizing many 
of these aspirations. Although Jews comprised 40 percent of 
New York’s garment workers in the early 20" century, Jewish 
women often found themselves in less skilled, lower-paying 
positions, and were viewed skeptically by the labor establish- 
ment. Yet, the American and American Jewish trade union 
movements only became secure when galvanized by labor ac- 
tivities spearheaded by young Jewish women workers in the 
first decade of the 20" century. 

The most important female labor action of the period, 
the so-called Uprising of the Twenty Thousand (also known 
as the 1909 Shirtwaist Strike; see *International Ladies Gar- 
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ment Workers Union), involving thousands of Jewish and 
Italian working girls, began a series of strikes that spread 
to Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleveland, and Kalamazoo - later 
called “The Great Revolt” - and emboldened the American 
labor movement. By 1919, half of all garment workers were 
members of a union. Fannia M. *Cohn, Rose *Schneider- 
man, Pauline *Newman, and Clara Lemlich *Shavelson, all 
East European-born, experienced the shirtwaist strike as the 
formative event of their activist youth, as did Theresa *Malk- 
iel, who later became an important Socialist Party activist and 
immortalized her experiences in the novel Diary of a Shirt- 
waist Striker (1910). Many female Jewish trade unionists con- 
tinued their socialist-inspired activism through progressive 
and reform politics in the New Deal. Most notable was Bessie 
Abramowitz *Hillman, who at 21 led a walkout with 16 other 
young women against a Chicago clothing firm that began the 
1910 strike and later became an organizer for the Women's 
Trade Union League (wTuL). Similar narratives are told of 
other young Jewish women raised in immigrant communities, 
such as Rose Kerrigan, whose socialist activism informed her 
earliest years as a rent striker and her later years as a pension 
activist in Glasgow, Scotland. While most female Jewish so- 
cialists felt loyalty foremost to the working-class from which 
they came, they also supported middle-class feminist issues, 
such as suffrage, in disproportionate numbers. 

Socialism’s strength on the New York Jewish street be- 
fore World War 1 made the Jewish Socialist Federation (jsF), 
established in 1912, the third largest foreign-language federa- 
tion within the Socialist Party. When the 1917 October Rev- 
olution radicalized and split the international socialist and 
trade union movement, Jewish women joined the ranks of 
both the Socialist Party (and the nascent Communist Party). 
Many others became fellow travelers who worked for social- 
ist ideals through the expansive Jewish immigrant fraternal, 
educational, and cultural networks that included the Yiddish 
press, supplementary Yiddish schools, theater, and housing 
and consumer cooperatives. 

Socialist activism also informed the Zionist movement 
and as early as 1907 the Poalei Zion applied for membership 
in the Socialist International, asserting that the needs of the 
Jewish proletariat merited a special Jewish organization. Op- 
position to Zionism ran strong in the international socialist 
community, and labor and social Zionists found their suc- 
cesses in the Israeli kibbutz and labor movements. The Plough 
Woman (1931; rep. 2002) recorded the testimonies of female 
pioneers, such as Rachel *Katznelson-Shazar and Yael Gor- 
don among many others, who were imbued with the socialist 
ideals that underpinned labor Zionism. 

Because socialism was so intimately tied to immigrant 
labor, culture, and community life, post-World War 11 subur- 
banization and upward mobility led to the decline of socialist 
activism among Jews, including women. An exception was 
the prominence of certain Jewish women activists in “Sec- 
ond Wave” feminism, which as a movement criticized society 
chiefly through the lens of gender. Individuals such as Clara 
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Goodman Fraser, a Jewish feminist from East Los Angeles, be- 
lieved that resolution of class conflict was necessary to ame- 
liorate the condition of women in a patriarchal society. She 
combined socialism and feminism on behalf of the Freedom 
Socialist Party (rsp) and Radical Women (Rw) throughout 
the 1960s and 1970s. In Latin America, many Jewish women, 
such as the socialist Alicia Portnoy, suffered as leftists under 
the Argentinean junta in the 1970s. 


[Nancy Sinkoff (274 ed.)] 
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SOCIALISM, JEWISH. This article refers to specifically Jew- 
ish movements and parties which envisaged the creation of 
a socialist society as an essential aspect of the solution to the 
Jewish question. This definition, while far from perfect, has 
the virtue of excluding Jews who happened to be socialists, 
as well as socialist movements in which many Jews were ac- 
tive but which had no specifically Jewish content or aims (for 
which see *Socialism). 
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The Beginnings of the Movement 

Jewish socialism, so understood, could originate only in East- 
ern Europe, and above all in the *Pale of Settlement. In dis- 
tinction to Western and Central European Jewries, which were 
largely middle class, East European Jewry included hundreds 
and thousands of workers, the Yiddish-speaking “masses” so 
evident in the cities of western and southern Russia. More- 
over, by the late 19 century a secular Jewish intelligentsia had 
developed in the Pale, consisting of students and profession- 
als, many of whom were influenced by radical Russian ideol- 
ogies. That they should be so was quite predictable, given the 
all-pervasive antisemitism which awakened their demands for 
social justice and made public activity, outside radical circles, 
impossible. These Jewish intellectuals, children of the *Haska- 
lah (“Enlightenment”), were in revolt against the values and 
traditions of the ghetto. In many cases socialism, the accep- 
tance of which in itself was a sign of assimilation, led them 
to discover the Jewish proletariat; this discovery, in turn, led 
them back to the Jewish people, to whom they preached the 
new doctrine. 

The alliance of the radical Jewish intelligentsia with the 
Jewish masses made Jewish socialism possible. This alliance 
occurred first and foremost in the area of Jewish settlement 
in Lithuania (Lithuania-Belorussia, corresponding to the six 
provinces of the northwest region of the Pale), where the Jew- 
ish working class was numerically dominant in the cities and 
the Jewish intelligentsia was less subject to assimilationist 
pressures than in Poland or Ukraine. It is no accident that so 
many of the pioneers of Jewish socialism were “Litvaks” (that 
is, of Lithuanian origin) and that the *Bund, the first great 
Jewish socialist party, was founded in Vilna. Indeed, Jewish 
socialism may be seen as expanding from its Lithuanian base 
first to Poland and the Ukraine, and then beyond Russia’s bor- 
ders to Austrian Galicia. It took root, too, in the major centers 
of the Russian Jewish emigration: London, New York, Buenos 
Aires, and, of course, Palestine. 

Russian Jewish socialism may be said to begin with A.S. 
*Liebermann. Born in Lunna, a student at the celebrated rab- 
binical seminary in Vilna, Liebermann became a confirmed 
Populist, influenced in particular by the doctrines of Peter 
Lavrov. It was in the pages of Lavrov’s London journal Vpered 
that Liebermann published in 1875 a series of articles on the 
Jewish proletariat. Having taken the first vital step in his dis- 
covery of the poverty-stricken workers of Bialystok and Vilna, 
the author went one step further. These workers, he argued, 
lived under special conditions and spoke a distinct language 
of their own; they required, therefore, a special organization of 
their own, a Jewish section within the Russian revolutionary 
movement. This suggestion was questioned by V.N. Smirnov, 
secretary of Vpered, and Liebermann was accused of having 
deviated from socialist internationalism. He replied that rec- 
ognition of the Jewish proletariat’s special needs was far from 
nationalism, and that he himself despised “Jewry,” believing 
only in individuals and in classes. This is the first exposition 
of what was to become a familiar pattern: the discovery of the 
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Jewish proletariat is followed by the demand for a specifically 
Jewish organization, justified on technical grounds by refer- 
ence to the obvious empiric differences between Jewish and 
Russian workers. Liebermann went no further than this, and 
his organizational schemes left no lasting impression in Rus- 
sia, though he succeeded in establishing a Jewish workers’ 
union in London. He was, however, a true pioneer, not only 
because he edited the first Jewish socialist journal, *Ha-Emet, 
but because his conception of the needs of the Jewish prole- 
tariat was accepted by all his successors. His career offered a 
point of departure, while his quarrel with Smirnov hinted at 
what was to become a major dilemma for generations of Jew- 
ish socialists. 

During the 1880s and 1890s socialist circles (kruzhki in 
Russian) were founded in the major cities of Lithuania. These 
circles succeeded, for the first time, in joining together mem- 
bers of the Jewish intelligentsia and the Jewish working class. 
The leaders were russified Jews, to a far greater extent than 
Liebermann, who had retained the characteristics of a maskil 
and published his socialist organ in Hebrew. There were both 
Populists and Marxists among them, though Marxism was 
more attractive (after all, Populism placed its hopes on the 
peasants and there was no Jewish peasantry) and eventually 
won the day. The aim of the circle was to produce cadres of 
trained revolutionaries who would dedicate their lives to the 
Russian revolution. It was, in accordance with both Populist 
and Marxist teachings, essentially a school for socialism. The 
worker participants were first taught Russian and then studied 
economics, literature, and even the natural sciences, the pur- 
pose being to make them “class conscious.” There was noth- 
ing particularly Jewish about these circles except that all the 
participants were Jews. This was the result not only of the pre- 
ponderance of Jewish workers in the cities of Lithuania and 
Belorussia (Vilna, Minsk, Gomel, Dvinsk, etc.) but also of the 
gulf which separated Jews from Christians, the “estrangement” 
felt even by russified Jewish intellectuals when they sought to 
make contact with non-Jews. The all-Jewish character of the 
circles, therefore, reflected necessity rather than the desire to 
establish a Jewish movement, a practical example of Lieber- 
mannis view that special conditions dictated the creation of a 
special movement. 

The idea of creating a special Jewish movement, how- 
ever, as apart from circles dedicated to supplying revolution- 
aries for the Russian movement, was not formulated by the 
circle leaders until the circles themselves were transformed 
into trade unions. This transformation, the famous transi- 
tion from cultural “propaganda” to economic “agitation,” oc- 
curred in the early 1890s, by which time the circle movement 
had reached a point of crisis. While the circle was intended to 
be a school for socialism, a significant number of worker par- 
ticipants used it as a means to attain secular education and to 
escape the poverty of proletarian existence. Some emigrated, 
some became students, and others even opened their own 
shops, thus becoming, in the eyes of the leadership, “exploit- 
ers.” Searching for a way out of this impasse the intellectual 
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leadership resolved to appeal to the economic interests of the 
Jewish masses, an idea which came to them partly as a result 
of new developments within Russian Marxist thought, partly 
from the example of Polish socialism, and partly from their 
own experience of early Jewish strikes. Thus the educational 
circle made way for the strike, and the dominant figure of the 
circle movement, the teacher, gave way to the labor leader, the 
“agitator.” Class consciousness would be achieved not through 
studying economics but through the hard school of the strike 
movement, which would demonstrate to the workers the al- 
liance between the boss and the regime. The new slogan was 
“through economics to politics.” Rather than concentrating on 
the elite of the circles, the intellectuals went “into the streets, 
to the masses.” 

The transition from propaganda to agitation was accom- 
panied by the ideological formulation, expressed in the writ- 
ings of A. *Kremer, S. *Gozhansky, and J. *Martov, of the need 
for a specifically Jewish socialist organization. These men, who 
formerly thought only in terms of Russian socialism, now ar- 
gued that the Jewish proletariat, miserably exploited and ex- 
tremely responsive to the slogans of the agitation campaign, 
was a worthy member of the international working class. Its 
struggle for better economic conditions was fully justified by 
the tenets of international Marxism, for the organization of 
Jewish workers into trade unions would ultimately contrib- 
ute to the struggle to make Russia into a socialist state. The 
leaders then went one step further. The struggle of the Jew- 
ish proletariat, they argued, was also a national struggle for 
equal rights for Russian Jewry, a struggle which the assimi- 
lated and cowardly Jewish bourgeoisie was incapable of wag- 
ing and which non-Jewish movements were liable to ignore. 
Thus the connection was made between the social role of the 
Jewish proletariat, whose mission was to lead the way to so- 
cialism, and its national role as defender of Jewish rights in 
the Russian Empire. This conception was to be developed into 
a full blown socialist-nationalist ideology which virtually all 
Jewish socialist movements came to accept. 


The Bund 

This way of thought became the organizational and ideologi- 
cal basis for the General Jewish Workers’ Union in Russia 
and Poland (the *Bund), founded in 1897 as the result of the 
unification of various local movements in the major cities of 
Lithuania. The new ideology, as well as the new trade union 
organization, encountered stiff opposition: Russian Marxists, 
who organized the Russian Social Democratic Workers’ Party 
in 1898, refused to admit the need for an autonomous Jew- 
ish organization, a position consistently affirmed by *Lenin 
in his polemics with the Bund. Certain members of the old 
circles, who prized the cultural work carried on by the intel- 
lectuals, denounced the tactics of agitation as a plot to keep 
the workers ignorant and therefore incapable of leadership 
roles in the revolutionary movement. The various opposition 
movements which emerged in Vilna, Minsk, and other cen- 
ters advanced an additional argument which was to have con- 
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siderable weight among Jewish socialists. The Jewish working 
class, they claimed, could not wage a meaningful class strug- 
gle because it consisted almost entirely of artisans, with little 
if any difference between employers and employees. Those 
artisans, who for various reasons could gain entrance to 
the great factories, had nothing in common with the Rus- 
sian factory proletariat, not to mention the great proletari- 
ats of Western Europe. Agitation, therefore, could only lead 
to the farcical struggle of the “poverty-stricken against the 
indigent.” 

The formulators of the agitation program rejected this ar- 
gument. The Jewish artisan, they wrote, was a particularly apt 
subject for the slogans of economic action, since he was better 
educated than the factory worker and was the heir to a long 
tradition of guild organization. The fact that 90% of the Jewish 
workingmen in Lithuania were craftsmen who labored in tiny 
shops might therefore be advantageous, and in the end a Jew- 
ish factory proletariat would doubtless develop. Indeed, the 
outbreak of strikes in the Pale, from 1892 on, and the remark- 
able organizational achievements of the Jewish proletariat un- 
der the leadership of the Bund (achievements which placed 
the Jewish movement, in Plekhanov’s words, in the vanguard 
of the Russian proletarian army) would appear to bear out the 
correctness of the agitation tactics. Certainly the opposition 
movements were swept away by the Jewish workers’ massive 
response to the agitation program. On the other hand, there is 
considerable evidence that the strike movement was unable to 
cure the economic troubles of the Jewish artisan class, which 
were caused to a certain extent by its inability to enter the fac- 
tories. The Bund’s assumption that the Jewish proletariat was 
essentially no different from any other was to come under 
heavy attack in the early years of the 20 century. 

As already noted, as early as the 1890s the socialists had 
attributed both a social and a national role to the Jewish pro- 
letariat. The success of the agitation tactics gave impetus to the 
formulation by the leaders of the Bund of a Jewish national 
program. The development from Liebermann’s disavowal of 
all interest in the Jews as a national entity to the Bund’s adop- 
tion of the demand for national-cultural autonomy, presented 
in 1903, is of great importance. It is explicable in terms of the 
fact that the Jewish proletariat, bearer of the Marxist mission, 
was also seen as the bearer of the Jewish national tradition as 
against the assimilated, russified or polonized Jewish middle 
class. This became clear to the socialists only with the inau- 
guration of the agitation tactics, when they came face to face 
with the masses for the first time. In order better to serve the 
cause of the Yiddish-speaking Jewish workers the movement 
forged a natural alliance with the Yiddish literary renais- 
sance — Jewish workers were now offered *Peretz instead of 
Turgenev. The interest in all things Yiddish, glorified as the 
language of the laboring class (in contrast to Hebrew, the lan- 
guage of the reactionary yeshivot), remained a hallmark of the 
Bund throughout its existence. Moreover, the tactics of agita- 
tion brought to the fore a new leadership, a “popular” one of- 
ten drawn from the so-called “semi-intelligentsia” (meaning 
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the Jewish youth without diplomas), which was less russified 
and closer to the Jewish masses than the Kremers and Mar- 
tovs. Both these factors caused Bundists to advance from the 
attitude that a Jewish organization was justified basically on 
technical grounds to the attitude that the Jewish people, rep- 
resented by its proletariat, presented national characteristics 
of a positive nature which should be fostered. This new as- 
sumption was strengthened by the growth of Jewish national- 
ism in Russia as a competing ideology to Bundism. It was also 
strengthened by the development, within the Austrian Social 
Democratic Party, of the theory of national self-determina- 
tion on a personal rather than a territorial basis. By demand- 
ing national rights for the Jews, which meant mainly the right 
to foster Yiddish cultural activities, the Bund embarked ona 
course taken by many other socialist parties representing the 
oppressed nationalities of the Russian and Austrian empires. It 
was also following trends within the European socialist move- 
ment, which during the period of the Second International 
increasingly came to recognize and encourage the liberation 
movements of subject peoples. The Bund’s combination of 
socialism and nationalism was therefore in line with tenden- 
cies in East European Marxism, though the Jewish case was 
more difficult to defend since it was by no means clear that 
the Jews were, in fact, a nationality. Thus Otto *Bauer, chief 
theoretician of the Austrian Marxists and the author of a fa- 
mous book on Marxism and nationalism, specifically excluded 
the Jews from the community of nations. This was the back- 
ground to the long polemics between the Bund and Lenin, 
who never doubted that the solution to the Jewish question 
lay in assimilation. Neither Lenin nor Bauer, however, could 
convince the Bundists that the defense of the Jewish workers’ 
national needs was any less vital than the defense of their eco- 
nomic and political needs. 

In the early years of its existence the Bund ruled, virtu- 
ally unchallenged, as the party of the politically active Jewish 
working class. Even its greatest enemies within the Jewish so- 
cialist camp have never failed to grant the Bund credit for its 
role in awakening this class, in which it inspired new hopes for 
a society based on social justice and democracy. The Bund, in 
short, put the East European Jewish working class on the map 
of modern Jewish history. However, a fundamental weakness 
of the party was its assumption that the condition of the Jews 
in Russia was not greatly different from the condition of the 
other nationalities of the empire, except that the Jews lacked 
a territory and therefore required national cultural autonomy 
on a personal basis. The task of the Jewish proletariat was to 
struggle, side by side with the proletariats of the other nation- 
alities, for a socialist Russia. Antisemitism was regarded as a 
manifestation of capitalism alone; socialism would abolish 
it, along with all other iniquities, and would solve the Jewish 
question once and for all. Zionism was therefore regarded as a 
bourgeois ideology, a brand of utopianism dangerous because 
it might lure workers away from their proper mission. Zionists 
were seen as working hand-in-hand with antisemites, the clas- 
sic example being Herzl’s meeting with Von *Plehve. 
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Zionist Socialism 

These views were rejected by a new type of Jewish socialism, 
Zionist Socialism, which challenged the hegemony of the 
Bund in the years immediately preceding the first Russian 
revolution. The ideologists of this new movement were from 
various backgrounds: there were former “bourgeois” Zionists, 
such as Nachman *Syrkin, who were unable to withstand the 
great influence of Russian radicalism and moved to the left 
but without abandoning their Zionist principles; and former 
Russian socialists, such as Ber *Borochov, whose encounters 
with Russian antisemitism, including the proletarian variety, 
helped to push them into the Zionist camp. The *Zionist So- 
cialists agreed with the Bund in recognizing the predominant 
role of the Jewish proletariat in modern Jewish history, and 
in recognizing the dual nature of this role - both social and 
national. However, they were also in fundamental agreement 
with the Zionist analysis of the Jewish predicament, namely 
that antisemitism was endemic to the Diaspora and that the 
reversal of class relationships through revolution, however 
desirable, did not constitute a solution. Their problem was to 
create an ideology which, rejecting both the Bund’s russo-cen- 
trism and the all-class character of bourgeois Zionism, would 
combine the revolutionary determinism of the former with the 
doctrine of territorialism articulated by the latter. 

The early *Poalei Zion circles found it easier to attack 
the Bund than to formulate a clear alternative. Their attack 
was based on the theory that the Jewish working class did not 
constitute a proletariat, a theory somewhat reminiscent of the 
views of those who opposed the agitation tactics of the early 
1890s. The Jewish working class, it was argued, was incapable 
of transforming itself into a proletariat because of the very na- 
ture of the Diaspora, which precluded the possibility of a nor- 
mal Jewish existence. It was, and would remain, incapable of 
a meaningful class struggle, and therefore the entire Bundist 
program was based on a class with no future. Thus the failure 
of Jewish workers to enter the great factories was not a tem- 
porary phenomenon but a symptom of the Jewish people's ab- 
normal situation, which no social revolution could alter. The 
Jewish strike movement, while perhaps of psychological value, 
was a palliative rather than a cure. The peculiar nature of the 
Jewish proletariat, cited by the circle’s participants in their 
polemics with Kremer and Gozhanky, and by the Bundists as 
proof that the Jewish artisans would be particularly amena- 
ble to the class struggle, was presented as proof of the bank- 
ruptcy of the Bund’s position. Thus the emotional argument 
against the Bund, the rising tide of antisemitism symbolized 
by the *Kishinev pogrom (1903), was given “scientific” back- 
ing by studies proving the absurdity of Jewish strikes and the 
absence of Jewish workers from the great factories. 

As socialists, however, the Bund’s critics were also obliged 
to base their hopes on the Jewish proletariat (or at least on the 
“laboring masses”). Therefore they evolved the concept that 
the Jewish question could be solved only through the territo- 
rial concentration of the Jewish working class, where a mean- 
ingful class struggle would be feasible and would lead to a Jew- 
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ish socialist society. This territorial concentration, however, 
would not come about as the result of the will of the Jewish 
people - Herzl’s famous slogan, “If you will it, it is no dream” 
was unacceptable to the Marxist and semi-Marxist intelli- 
gentsia — but as the inevitable result of the Jewish proletariat’s 
search for a base from which to conduct the class struggle. 
Thus both the Bund’s error and Zionism’s ultimate victory 
were proven in “scientific” terms, as was the pioneering role 
of the Jewish proletariat in the Zionist movement. Marxist 
determinism was introduced to lend certainty to the Zionist 
ideal, a fact of great psychological significance to those who 
had previously suspected Zionism of being Utopian. Herzl’s 
slogan was turned on its head; since it was proved that “it is 
no dream,’ therefore “we shall will it.” 

While Zionist Socialists (see below) agreed that the ab- 
normal situation of the Jewish working class, itself symp- 
tomatic of the incurable disease of the Diaspora, ruled out a 
Diaspora solution to the Jewish question, there was no agree- 
ment on a number of extremely difficult problems inherent 
in the basic ideology. There was, for example, the problem of 
the “two levels.” Should the Zionist Socialists participate in 
the political and economic struggle in Russia, or should they 
concentrate solely on efforts to obtain a territory? The latter 
alternative was not particularly attractive, since it was not clear 
exactly how a political party, with its base in Russia, might 
work to hasten the territorial solution. On the other hand, if 
the Jewish question could not be solved in Russia, and if the 
Jewish proletariat was incapable of waging the class struggle, 
what was the point of organizing a party in the Diaspora at 
all? It was logical that, despite the “negation of the exile” im- 
plied in the theses of the Zionist Socialists, their involvement 
in the Diaspora should nonetheless increase as their popu- 
larity among Jewish workers and intellectuals grew. From a 
practical point of view it was clear that the territorial solu- 
tion, especially after the episode of the Uganda *scheme, was 
far off, and that the Jewish masses would remain in Russia 
for the foreseeable future. Along with this was the fact that 
the rising revolutionary storm in Russia, which reached its 
peak in 1905-06, could not be ignored by the Jewish social- 
ists, whether Zionists or not. Thus Zionist Socialists, reveal- 
ing an apparent contradiction between their theory and their 
practice, often became as involved in the Russian struggle as 
their antagonists, the Bundists. This was particularly true dur- 
ing great upheavals in Russia, when the temptation to partici- 
pate and therefore to prove one’s revolutionary worth was too 
great to withstand. The problem of the “two levels” remained 
crucial for all Zionist Socialists, just as the peculiar composi- 
tion of the Jewish proletariat and the participation of workers 
in pogroms remained a problem for the Bund. This problem 
helped split the socialist Zionist camp in 1917 and during the 
civil war, the greatest Russian upheaval of them all. 

Another basic problem was the question in which ter- 
ritory the Jews were to be concentrated. For many Zionist 
Socialists, who believed along with Herzl in the imminent 
collapse of Diaspora Jewry (a belief naturally strengthened 
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by the Kishinev pogrom), any territory would do, and there- 
fore they supported the Uganda scheme, an issue which di- 
vided the Zionist movement from 1903 on. Moreover, it was 
difficult for socialists to accept the Palestinian orientation of 
bourgeois Zionism, since it seemed to be based on mysticism 
and was unsupported by any scientific, socialist analysis. The 
eternal bond between the Jewish people and Erez Israel ap- 
peared to be a fitting slogan for the *Mizrachi movement but 
not for Marxists. It is therefore paradoxical that the most con- 
sistent Marxist of all, Ber Borochov, nonetheless insisted on 
Palestine, though he too justified his choice on utilitarianism 
rather than on appeals to Jewish tradition. The problem of 
“why Palestine,” like the problem of Hebrew versus Yiddish, 
remained a difficult one for Zionist Socialists, especially for 
Marxists torn between their loyalty to the national movement 
and their adherence to scientific socialism. 

Other issues also separated the various socialist Zionist 
groups, which included strict Marxists, semi-Marxists, and 
Populists. To cite one example, some rejected the “catastro- 
phe” approach to the Jewish Diaspora and insisted that the 
territorial solution, though necessary, could be achieved only 
after a long process of development in the Diaspora. During 
the first Russian Revolution three distinct parties formed out 
of the ideological confusion: the Marxist, Palestinian Poalei 
Zion, the *Zionist Socialist Workers’ Party (known as S.S.), 
which despite its name was territorialist, and the *Jewish So- 
cialist Workers’ Party, also known as the “Sejmist” party, which 
called for the nurturing of Jewish national life in the Diaspora 
(under the aegis of a Jewish parliament, or Sejm) until the 
time was ripe for a territorial solution. Together, these parties 
spelled a serious challenge to the hegemony of the Bund. Un- 
like the Bund, all suffered from the tension between the ulti- 
mate goal, a territorial solution, and the inescapable need to 
participate in the struggle for socialism, Jewish national rights 
in the Diaspora, and the improvement of the economic lot of 
the Jewish masses. The three parties, all claiming to represent 
the Yiddish-speaking, economically and culturally deprived 
Jewish laboring masses, found that their activities overlapped. 
It is significant that the objective situation led all of them to 
champion national cultural autonomy for Russian Jewry, a 
stand also taken by the Bund. In fact, though kept alive by po- 
lemics between party leaders, ideological distinctions tended 
to be blurred in the daily struggle. Thus Bundists, socialist 
Zionists, and socialist territorialists all cooperated in the es- 
tablishment of Yiddish schools, seen as the mainspring in the 
creation of Jewish national autonomy. While the gulf between 
the Bundist and Zionist Socialist analysis of the Jewish ques- 
tion remained as wide as ever, so long as the Jewish masses 
remained concentrated in the Pale and elsewhere in Eastern 
Europe, the practical platforms of the various Jewish socialist 
parties were bound to grow more and more similar. 


Europe Outside Russia 


In Eastern Europe, beyond Russia’s borders, Galicia offered 
the most fertile ground for Jewish socialism. Both the Bund 
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and the Zionist Socialists made inroads in this Austrian prov- 
ince, which combined economic conditions even worse than 
those in the Pale with a much more moderate political system. 
Vienna, a magnet for Galician Jewish intellectuals, became an 
important Poalei Zion center, though the absence of a sub- 
stantial Jewish proletariat made Bundist incursions impos- 
sible. The great emigration from Eastern Europe did produce 
a Jewish proletariat in England, chiefly in London’s East End, 
which became an important Jewish socialist and trade union 
center in the 1880s. In London, as in the cities of the Pale, there 
was a profusion of both radical Jewish intellectuals and Jewish 
artisans, but different conditions made for a very different de- 
velopment in Jewish socialism. One issue, the path to Yiddish, 
which was complicated in Russia, was much easier in London. 
Having left Russia behind and not having yet become angli- 
cized, the intellectuals turned to Yiddish to fill the vacuum. 
Thus Morris *Vinchevsky, Liebermann’s contemporary, aban- 
doned his mentor’s Hebrew and published in London the first 
socialist paper in Yiddish, the Poylishe Yidl. The English capi- 
tal became a training ground for Yiddish socialist journalists, 
whose writings were read in both Russia and America. Trade 
union activities were central to the Jewish movement from 
the very beginning, natural in a country which, unlike Russia, 
boasted an advanced and legal trade union movement. The 
Jewish unions were often founded by socialists (or anarchists), 
and for as long as Jewish workers were clearly differentiated 
from non-Jews it is possible to speak of a Jewish movement. 
However, on the eve of World War 1 specifically Jewish unions 
were on the wane, a result of growing assimilation and the 
absorption of Jewish workers by English unions. The Yiddish 
socialist press and Jewish socialist and anarchist groups, de- 
prived of leadership and subjects for organization, were also 
in decline. The careers of such Jewish socialists as Vinchevsky, 
Philip *Krantz, and Benjamin *Feigenbaum, who were active 
in London and then left for the new world, illustrate both the 
importance of London as a center of early Jewish socialist ac- 
tivity and its rather swift eclipse by New York. 


The United States 

The history of U.S. Jewish socialism is not unlike that of Eng- 
lish Jewish socialism, though incomparably richer and more 
important. In the United States Russian-Jewish radicals, ar- 
riving from the early 1880s onward, found themselves es- 
tranged from the mainstream of American political life: even 
American Marxism, whose main practitioners were German 
immigrants in New York, was too reformist for them. Leav- 
ing Russia behind, but not the Russian radical tradition, they 
plunged hopefully into the Yiddish-speaking milieu of New 
York, editing socialist newspapers, writing Yiddish pamphlets 
and poetry, and above all organizing Jewish workers into trade 
unions. These unions, unlike most American labor organiza- 
tions, were socialist in ideology; there were no greater ene- 
mies of S. *Gompers’ nonpolitical unionism, embodied in the 
American Federation of Labor, than the Jewish unions led by 
former Russian radicals. The various waves of immigration 
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brought to the U.S. numerous East European Jewish social- 
ists, including illustrious Bundists and Zionist Socialists, who 
formed groups of their own. Such organizations, aside from 
their local activities, were of great importance for their sis- 
ter organizations in Eastern Europe and Palestine, since they 
were in a position to offer both political and financial support. 
Thus just as the significance of American Zionism within the 
world Zionist movement increased, so did that of the Ameri- 
can Poalei Zion within world labor Zionism, all the more so 
since most of the prominent Poalei Zion leaders were at one 
time or another active in America. Equally important was 
the cultural work accomplished by Jewish socialists among 
the Yiddish-speaking immigrants. If the Russian movement 
had its circles, and later its Yiddish secular schools, Ameri- 
can Jewish socialism created the Arbeter Ring (“Workmens’ 
*Circle”), a fraternal organization which combined economic 
and cultural activities. In the United States, as in Eastern Eu- 
rope, socialism was the means whereby great numbers of the 
Jewish poor received an education. 

In the United States, as in Russia, the organization of 
Jewish unions and the use of Yiddish were justified on tech- 
nical grounds. Thus A. *Cahan, perhaps the dominant figure 
in American Jewish radicalism, a former student at the same 
Vilna rabbinical seminary which Aaron Liebermann attended, 
used Yiddish in his speeches to the Jewish workers in Amer- 
ica simply because they understood no other language. Un- 
like Russia, however, where the tendency was from Russian 
to Yiddish, in the United States the tendency was from Yid- 
dish to English. The mainstream of the U.S. Jewish socialist 
movement, represented by Cahan and his newspaper Jewish 
Daily Forward, favored the Americanization of the Jewish 
masses. National cultural autonomy was regarded as a justified 
demand for East European Jewry but was clearly absurd 
in the United States, the land of democracy, where the all- 
pervasive influence of English soon made itself felt among 
the immigrant masses. Moreover, if Russian conditions fa- 
vored the creation of mass socialist parties, like the Bund, 
which were of a pronounced Marxist, revolutionary character, 
in the United States the mass Jewish organization was the 
union, whose socialist character was clear at the outset but 
which tended to leave socialism behind with the passage 
of time. It is interesting to note that in Russia, where Jewish 
workers were not particularly successful in improving their 
economic situation, the Jewish labor movement and Jewish 
socialism remained more or less identical. In the United States, 
where major breakthroughs were made in the Needle Trade 
Union relations with management in the years immediately 
preceding World War 1, this identity was not maintained. 
The career of David *Dubinsky, a former Bundist who be- 
came the leader of the International Ladies Garment Workers’ 
Union and left Bundism behind, illustrates this process. Thus 
American soil nourished neither the national nor the radical 
sides of East European Jewish socialism, though both Yid- 
dishists and Jewish Marxists remained active on the Ameri- 
can scene. 
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Relations with the Communist Party 

The Bolshevik October (1917) Revolution and the establish- 
ment of the Communist International inaugurated a period of 
schisms within the Jewish socialist movement, as within vir- 
tually all socialist parties. It became necessary to choose be- 
tween affiliation to the victorious Communist movement and 
continued adherence to democratic socialism. For the Jewish 
parties this choice was particularly difficult; the Russian Com- 
munist Party, while clearly opposed to antisemitism, inherited 
an assimilationist attitude toward the Jewish question and was 
hostile to both Zionism and Bundism. Hence to join the Com- 
munist movement meant, essentially, to abandon a specifically 
Jewish program (though not the use of Yiddish to reach the 
Jewish workers). In the Soviet Union, of course, there was no 
freedom to choose. The Bund, which was anti-Bolshevik dur- 
ing the revolution, was not tolerated by the new regime. After 
the failure of efforts to maintain organizational autonomy as 
the so-called “Kombund” (“Communist Bund”), the Bund was 
forced out of existence by 1921. The various Zionist socialist 
movements, though they lasted longer than the Bund, were 
finally crushed in the Soviet Union during the later 1920s. It 
should not be imagined that the collapse of autonomous Jew- 
ish socialist parties in the U.S.S.R. was solely the result of re- 
pression. In 1918 many Bundists began to opt for Communism, 
reflecting, among other things, the Jewish reaction to pogroms 
in the Ukraine. Many members of Poalei Zion, favorably in- 
clined toward the Bolshevik coup from the beginning, also 
declared their adherence to the Communist movement, as did 
the United Jewish Socialist Workers’ Party, the left faction of 
the so-called Fareynikte (“United,’ e.g., the unified S.S.-Sejmist 
Party, which had amalgamated in 1917). Such erosion indicates 
that, at least among certain Jewish socialists, the Jewish con- 
tent was less important than the hopes for a new society in 
which all national problems would be automatically solved. If 
many Jewish radicals had been led to Jewish territorialism by 
the atmosphere of antisemitism so prevalent in czarist Rus- 
sia, the victory of Communism, transforming Russia from the 
most backward to the most enlightened country in Europe, led 
them back to the ideals of pure internationalism. Moscow for 
them appeared to be a surer Zion than Jerusalem. As for the 
Bundists, the attraction of participating in building the new 
socialist state in Russia, along with the hope that their national 
program might, after all, be implemented by the Communists, 
led large numbers to break with the anti-Bolshevik tradition 
of their party. All Jewish socialists in Russia, moreover, were 
influenced by their fear of the counter-revolution, which had 
revealed its antisemitic character in the terrible pogroms in 
the Ukraine. Clearly it was necessary to fight these forces of 
reaction, and in the polarized atmosphere of the civil war in 
Russia the Bolsheviks appeared to many Jewish socialists to 
be the lesser of the two evils. 

Defectors from the various Jewish socialist parties con- 
stituted the backbone of the so-called “Jewish Sections” 
(*Yevsektsiya) which existed until 1930 as Jewish Communist 
organizations designed to propagate Communism among the 
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Soviet Jewish masses. Their creation was in fact a concession 
to reality on the part of the Communist leadership, whose an- 
tipathy to autonomous Jewish organizations was tempered by 
the fact, “discovered” so many times in the history of Jewish 
socialism, that the Jewish masses were not yet assimilated and 
that propaganda would have to be carried on in their language. 
There was no question of going further, since the Soviet regime 
saw to it that “national deviations” did not appear. Nonethe- 
less the leaders of the Yevsektsiya, though doubtless they were 
made use of by the regime in its war with Zionism and other 
“reactionary” Jewish ideologies, saw themselves as defenders 
of the interests of the Jewish masses. Inevitably, as the regime 
consolidated itself, and as its policy toward the national mi- 
norities became more inflexible, the Yevsektsiya came increas- 
ingly under attack. Their demise in 1930 meant the end of the 
history of Jewish proletarian organizations in Russia. 

During the interwar period the newly constituted Pol- 
ish Republic, which included both Galicia and large areas of 
the former Pale of Settlement, became the center of Jewish 
socialism. Here the Bund withstood the blandishments of 
Communism, and despite a sharp move to the left which in- 
cluded the readiness to accept much of the Communist plat- 
form, remained intact, though factionalized. In the end its 
inner solidarity, the fruit of decades of conflict with the Rus- 
sian and Polish socialist movements, its firm organizational 
base among Jewish workers, and the failure of the Bolsheviks 
to conquer Poland, allowed the Bund to flourish until 1939. 
The Bund retained its hold over the majority of Jewish trade 
unions, played a dominant role in the Yiddish secular school 
movement, and succeeded in winning general acclaim as a 
champion of Jewish rights against the omnipresent Polish 
antisemitism. The party benefited from the general trend to 
the left within Polish Jewry, itself the result of the worsening 
economic and political situation, and became far more than 
merely the strongest Jewish working class party. Despite the 
Bund’s failure to improve the conditions of the Jewish masses, 
which deteriorated during the interwar period, it became, by 
the later 1930s, the strongest Jewish party in Poland. It was 
the Bund’s tragedy that evidence of this strength, its victo- 
ries in local elections in such cities as Warsaw and Lodz, oc- 
curred only a few years before the German conquest, which 
destroyed East European Jewry and with it the great socialist 
party which thought only in terms of a Diaspora solution to 
the Jewish question. 

The world Poalei Zion movement, which had come to 
overshadow the socialist territorialist parties after the failure 
of the Uganda project and which naturally benefited from the 
*Balfour Declaration, split in 1920 over the issues of whether 
or not to adhere to the Communist International and of their 
relations with the Zionist movement. The left faction, drawing 
its strength chiefly from Russia and Poland, actually accepted 
*Zinoviev’s celebrated 21 points for admission to the Comin- 
tern, while the right, based mainly on delegations from the 
United States and Palestine, refused to go that far (though it 
too took a positive attitude toward the Bolshevik revolution). 
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However, the Left Po’alei Zion did not join the Comintern, 
not because it decided against this step but because the world 
Communist movement could not accept its program for Pal- 
estine. It thus existed, mainly in Poland, as a Zionist party too 
far left to have anything to do with the official Zionist move- 
ment and as a revolutionary Marxist party unacceptable to 
the Comintern. This unenviable position, complicated still 
further by the party's ambivalent attitude toward Hebrew and 
toward aliyah (emigration to Palestine), reduced its appeal 
and its ability to compete both with the Bund and with the 
more moderate Zionist socialist movements. No other orga- 
nization illustrated more clearly the inherent contradictions 
of a Diaspora-based Marxist Zionist party. On the other hand 
the Right Poalei Zion, identifying with *Ahdut ha-Avodah in 
Palestine, with the pioneering movement, and generally with 
progressive Zionism, became ever stronger within the world 
Zionist movement. In Poland, for example, by the 1930s the 
moderate socialist Zionist faction had become the strongest 
force within the Zionist movement. Generally speaking Right 
Poalei Zion became less socialist and more nationalist, follow- 
ing the lead of party developments in Palestine, where Syrkin’s 
non-Marxist ideology was more influential than Borochov’s 
strictures. If to Left Po'alei Zion Palestine appeared less im- 
portant than world revolution and Yiddish more important 
than Hebrew, Right Po’alei Zion broadened its national base. 
It thereby followed the course taken by so many other socialist 
parties which, once they had gained a certain degree of power 
(in this case in Palestine), spoke less and less of the proletariat 
and the class struggle. 


Pioneering Youth Movements 

A striking feature of Jewish socialism in the interwar period 
was the rise of pioneering youth movements. To a certain ex- 
tent these movements followed in the footsteps of the *Ze’irei 
Zion (“Youth of Zion”) circles, whose history began in Russia 
in the early 20" century. A fervent supporter of settlement in 
Palestine, nationalistic, at the outset non-socialist, and even 
nonpolitical, the Ze’irei Zion rejected the Marxist determin- 
ism and intense involvement in the Diaspora of the various 
Jewish socialist parties. Their voluntarism and emphasis on 
personal salvation through aliyah, which established an al- 
ternative for Jewish youth to the existing parties, whether 
Bundist or Zionist, was also the hallmark of the pioneering 
youth movements established during and after World War 1. 
Thus *Ha-Shomer ha-Zair, founded in Galicia during the 
war by middle-class youths seeking their way between the 
Polish world which rejected them and the Jewish bourgeois 
existence they found so distasteful, turned not to Marxism 
and not to party organization but to self-fulfillment through 
pioneering, through an act of will which would make them 
productive proletarians building a just society in Palestine. 
Both Zeirei Zion and Ha-Shomer ha-Zair shared a natural 
sympathy for socialism, and neither was able to withstand the 
pressure to organize into political groups. In 1920 the left fac- 
tion of Ze’irei Zion created the Zionist Socialist Party (*zs), 
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School (the Chajesgymnasium) in 1984, a second Jewish high 
school by Chabad in 1987, and a Jewish trade school in 1997. In 
1999 the Lauder Chabad Campus was opened. It was named 
after Ronald *Lauder, the former U.S. ambassador to Vienna, 
who financed it. The square in front of it was named for the 
Lubavitcher Rebbe Menachem Mendel *Schneersohn. (He is 
the only rabbi after whom a square or street has been named 
in Vienna.) 

In 1988 the home for the care of the aged was enlarged 
and named after Maimonides (Maimonides Zentrum). The 
historic Stadttempel, the main synagogue of Vienna, was 
reopened after its renovation in the presence of Chancellor 
Vranitzky, who in 1989 received the gold medal of the Aus- 
trian Zwi Perez Chajes B'nai Brith lodge. In 1988 the Vienna 
yeshivah was founded; it included a boarding school and was 
praised in 1991 by the well-known former Viennese rabbi 
Schmuel (Schmelke) Pinter from London in the highest terms. 
In 1989 the Jewish Institute of Adult Education was founded 
by Kurt Rosenkranz. It also organized guest performances of 
Yiddish theater groups from Tel Aviv, Montreal, and Bucha- 
rest. After ten years, in 1998, it published a Festschrift. 


The 1990s and After 

From 1990 a Liberal Jewish congregation called Or Chadasch 
functioned in Vienna. Its president from the beginning 
through the year 2005 was the dermatologist Theodor Much. 
It had many visiting and some permanent rabbis; amongst 
the latter were Michael Koenig, Walter Rothschild, Robert L. 
Lehmann, Eveline Goodman-Thau, and in 2004/5 Irit Shillor. 
In February 2004 it opened its own synagogue and commu- 
nity center, with the financial help of the city of Vienna and 
the Austrian government, in rent-free premises belonging to 
the Jewish community. 

In 1992 President Klestil opened the Sephardi Center 
with two synagogues, a Bukharian and a Georgian one. In 
March 1993 the newly built synagogue of Innsbruck - which 
had about 40 members - was consecrated. 

In June 1993 the Vienna Jewish community organized 
a large-scale commemoration of Aaron Menczer, the charis- 
matic leader of Viennese Youth Aliyah, who was murdered in 
1943 in Auschwitz. His surviving pupils unveiled a large me- 
morial to Menczer in the foyer of the Stadttempel. 

After the retirement of Chief Cantor Abraham Adler in 
1993 the Jewish community took on Israeli-born Shmuel Bar- 
zilai, another first-rate chief cantor. 

In September 1994, the Vienna Jewish community 
opened the Esra psychological and social case center, an out- 
patient center particularly for people suffering from the so- 
called Holocaust syndrome. In 2004 it celebrated its first ten 
years of existence with a main speech given by the new Social- 
Democrat Austrian president Heinz Fischer and publication 
of a Festschrift. 

In June 1991 Vranitzky made a speech in Parliament, in 
which he fully acknowledged Austria's moral guilt and respon- 
sibility for the Nazi crimes - the first such speech by the head 
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of an Austrian government. In 1993 an Austrian Gedenkdienst 
was founded, which gave young Austrians the opportunity to 
work at Holocaust memorial sites instead of doing compul- 
sory military or civilian service. Up to 2002 about 150 young 
men and some women had worked in the framework of this 
service in 15 countries. 

In 2001 the Archive for the Austrian Resistance (Doku- 
mentationsarchiv des oesterreichischen Widerstands) finished 
a project to document the Austrian victims of the Holocaust. 
The names and data of 62,000 victims were published on their 
website and on a CD-ROM. 

In 1998 the Austrian Parliament decided to inaugurate a 
commemoration day for the victims of racism and violence. 
The day is commemorated around May 5, the day of the libera- 
tion of the Austrian concentration camp Mauthausen. 

The real estate tycoon Ariel Muzicant initiated the Aus- 
trian Historical Commission of the Republic of Austria. It was 
founded in 1998, headed by the distinguished judge and head 
of the Administrative Court Clemens Jabloner, and operated 
until 2003. In 47 projects, 160 historians were asked “to in- 
vestigate and report on the whole complex of expropriation 
in Austria during the Nazi regime and on restitution and/or 
compensation (including other financial or social benefits) af- 
ter 1945 by the Republic of Austria.” All the reports were pub- 
lished by the German publisher Oldenbourg. 

In several official statements the Austrian Republic prom- 
ised - at last - to pay adequate compensation to the surviv- 
ing Austrian victims of National Socialism. In summer 1995 
a National Fund was established by the Austrian Parliament, 
which was endowed with 500 million ars. It was directed by 
Hannah Lessing and paid about 20,000 Austrian victims of 
National Socialism 70,000 ATs as individual compensation 
and 80,000 ATs for stolen property and apartments. 

In 1996 more than 600 art objects, whose owners could 
not be identified, were at last paid for by the Republic of Aus- 
tria to the Jewish community. They were sold at the interna- 
tionally acclaimed Mauerbach auction by Christie’s (named 
for the former monastery where they were hidden). The pro- 
ceeds of 155 million aTs were given to Jewish and some non- 
Jewish Holocaust victims. 

In April 1998 Ariel Muzicant was elected president of the 
Vienna Jewish community. He was the first president born af- 
ter the Holocaust. In 2002 he was reelected. 

In November 1998 the synagogue of Vienna's Josefstadt 
district in the Neudeggergasse was reproduced in full size 
for six weeks in commemoration of the pogrom in Novem- 
ber 1938. Former Jewish residents of the district were invited, 
a book was published, and a film was made by the Austrian 
filmmaker Kathe Kratz. 

In June 1999 the Vienna Jewish community celebrated 
the 150" anniversary of its existence with a gathering of 1,300 
people in the Vienna Burgtheater. 

In October 2000 a monument to the Austrian victims 
of the Shoah, showing a stylized library of untitled books 
in a 70-sq.-m. space, designed by the British artist Rachel 
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which later merged with Right Poalei Zion, while the right 
faction merged with the Palestinian nonsocialist party, *Ha- 
Poel ha-Zair, to form the *Hitahadut. Both these parties of- 
fered a moderate labor Zionist alternative to the radical Left 
Poalei Zion. As for Ha-Shomer ha-Zaiir, it developed from a 
self-styled vanguard of romantic idealists into a Marxist move- 
ment based on the organizational structure of the Ha-Kibbutz 
ha-Arzi, founded in Palestine in 1927. The attraction of Marx- 
ism for the Zionist Socialists of the early 20» century had been 
that it could make Zionism appear determined rather than a 
mere dream. For the voluntaristic members of Ha-Shomer 
ha-Zair, on the other hand, it functioned as a cement which 
held the movement together in Palestine, guarding against in- 
ternal collapse and amalgamation with other elements. The 
history of both Ze’irei Zion and Ha-Shomer ha-Zair dem- 
onstrates that organizational and ideological consolidation 
could not be avoided by groups whose initial mission was 
personal redemption through proletarianization. The accep- 
tance by the Ze’irei Zion, for example, of the principle of Jew- 
ish national autonomy in Russia, and their active struggle for 
Jewish rights in the Diaspora, is reminiscent of the history 
of Po’alei Zion. But the political offshoots of Ze irei Zion, ac- 
tive in an era when aliyah was a clear possibility, were firmly 
centered on Palestine and less subject to the dilemma of the 
“two levels.” The problem of “which territory,’ of course, had 
completely disappeared. 

This also held for the various pioneering youth move- 
ments, Ha-Shomer ha-Zair, He-Halutz ha-Zaiir, etc., whose 
major problem in the Diaspora concerned the likelihood of 
aliyah and the impact of aliyah on the local organization. What 
tied the youth movements of the 1920s and 1930s, whether 
Marxist or not, to the Jewish socialist tradition, was their 
preoccupation with the necessity to create a just Jewish so- 
ciety based on productive labor. If Liebermann and later the 
Bundists and Zionist Socialists discovered the Jewish prole- 
tariat, members of the pioneering movements proposed to 
turn themselves into proletarians in Palestine, an extreme 
solution which reflected the crisis of East European Jewry in 
the period between the two world wars. 


Later Developments 

In the United States in the interwar period, as elsewhere, the 
Jewish socialist and trade union movement was rent by dissen- 
sion between communists and socialists, the former mount- 
ing a serious and at least partly successful challenge within 
the Jewish union membership. Here, as in Eastern Europe, 
former Bundists and socialist Zionists lent their talents to 
the formation of a Jewish federation within the Communist 
Workers’ Party. More important, however, was the steady de- 
cline of the American Jewish proletariat and of Yiddish. To a 
certain extent this was a function of America’s immigration 
laws, for the children of the Jewish needle trades’ workers 
did not, as a rule, follow the professions of their parents, but 
entered areas which would have been closed to them in the 
old world. The striking feature of the Jewish proletariat in the 
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United States was that it was a one-generation phenomenon. 
If the Jewish unions remained Jewish, they remained so only 
in terms of their leadership. Similarly, the decline of Yiddish 
dealt a blow to the socialist press and to the cultural activities 
of Jewish labor institutions. Thus the ideology of A. Cahan, 
who believed that the Jewish labor movement’s goal was to 
make good Americans of its members, was achieved, but the 
movement itself naturally declined once americanization was 
completed. While certain white collar unions in America, such 
as the Teachers’ Union in New York, were still predominantly 
Jewish in membership in 1971, they were neither socialist in 
content nor Jewish in any meaningful form. 

The Jewish socialist tradition was eliminated in Eastern 
Europe by the Holocaust, and in America by the unparalleled 
opportunities offered by American society. Its chief impact 
was in Israel, where ideas formed in Eastern Europe were 
molded to fit the task of building the yishuv. The Jewish so- 
cialist movement, in the old world and the new, was of enor- 
mous significance to countless numbers of Jews, to whom it 
offered new vistas of education, the ideals of democratic so- 
cialism, and the chance to obtain a decent standard of living. 
The vision of men as different as Liebermann, Kremer, Boro- 
chov, and Cahan - that the Yiddish-speaking Jewish masses 
needed special organizations in order to better their economic 
and cultural conditions, whether in the Diaspora or in Pales- 
tine, and that the task of the radical Jewish intelligentsia was 
to devote itself to these masses - produced one of the most 
fruitful of modern Jewish political movements. 
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SOCIETE DES ETUDES JUIVES, society founded in 1880 


by Isidore *Loeb, Zadoc *Kahn, and Israél *Levi to revive in- 
terest in the history of French Jewry and spread knowledge 
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of Judaism. From its inception, the Société des Etudes Juives 
published the quarterly Revue des Etudes Juives, which be- 
came one of the leading learned periodicals of modern Jew- 
ish scholarship, in which reports on the society's meetings and 
activities appeared; they were also published in its Annuaire 
(1881-85). In addition, the society sponsored the publication 
of works such as H. Gross’s Gallia Judaica (1897), Th. Rein- 
ach’s (ed.) Josephus (7 vols., 1900-32), and Loeb’s Les Tables 
du Calendrier Juif (1886). Its activities were suspended dur- 
ing the two world wars; after World War 11 the society, on the 
initiative of its president G. *Vajda, renewed its cycle of lec- 
tures and the publication of its journal. Among its presidents 
were J. *Derenbourg, A. *Darmstetter, and members of the 
*Rothschild family. Th. *Reinach was its secretary for many 
years and E. *Renan was a member and lecturer. In the early 
21°t century, the sEj maintained its tradition of monthly con- 
ferences, despite the challenge of a much larger range of Jew- 
ish cultural offerings in which the scholarly, historico-philo- 
logical approach is but one option. Apart from the REJ, the 
sEJ publishes the “Collection de la Revue des études juives,” a 
very prolific series of monographs (17 titles published between 
1980 and 1997; 20 between 1998 and 2004). 

[Colette Sirat / Jean-Pierre Rothschild (24 ed.)] 


SOCIETIES, LEARNED. Learned societies among Jews, 
whose prototypes existed in the talmudic period, flourished in 
the late Middle Ages and were particularly widespread in East- 
ern Europe even into the 20 century. They were conceived 
on a broad basis. Unlike societies formed during the 17‘ and 
186 centuries such as the Académie Frangaise and the Royal 
Society of London, which operated under royal or govern- 
ment sponsorship and support and consisted of a small, aris- 
tocratic element of the general population, Jewish learned so- 
cieties were democratic and open to all. Workers, merchants, 
and businessmen joined together in their own localities and 
formed semiprivate organizations, often with their own dues, 
structure, and book of statutes, for the study of some aspect 
of traditional Jewish literature. Among the most common of 
these groups was the hevra shas (Talmud; see *Study). 


EARLY 19TH-CENTURY SOCIETIES. With the advent of the 
196 century and the achievement of civil equality, West Euro- 
pean Jewry began a process of self-examination. Although 
there had been individuals earlier who applied critical meth- 
ods to traditional study, such as *Elijah, the Gaon of Vilna, 
and Nahman *Krochmal, it was Moses *Mendelssohn who ini- 
tiated new types of learned societies within the Jewish com- 
munity. Beginning with Mendelssohn there was an increased 
interest in Hebrew and Bible study. In 1783 Isaac *Euchel es- 
tablished Hevrat Doreshei Leshon Ever (Society for the Propo- 
nents of the Hebrew Language) in *Koenigsberg, where, later 
that year, the first secular periodical in Hebrew, Ha-Meassef, 
began its appearance. In 1819, reacting to riots, a group of 
young university students led by Leopold *Zunz, Edward 
*Gans, and Moses *Moser formed the Verein fuer Kultur und 
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Wissenschaft der Juden. Zunz, coining the term *Wissenschaft 
des Judentums (“Science of Judaism’), continued to research 
facets of Jewish literature after the society disbanded in 1824, 
and nearly all subsequent learned societies were indebted to 
him for initiating a systematic study of Judaism. 


LATTER 19TH-CENTURY SOCIETIES. The greatest period of 
growth of the learned societies was during the second half of 
the 19» century, due to an increase in academic specialization 
along with an expanding teaching profession and a growing 
awareness of the social sciences. Within the Jewish commu- 
nity the cultural scholarly functions of the learned society 
were sometimes part of a larger organization. Thus, the Al- 
liance Israélite Universelle, founded in 1860 with the goal of 
defending civil and religious liberties and alleviating disabili- 
ties of Jews, collected valuable demographic and ethnographic 
materials and sponsored scholarly publications in addition to 
its own house organs. 

The Society for the Promotion of Culture among the 
Jews of *Russia, founded in 1863, subsidized Jewish schol- 
arly publications despite its russianization aims. Among its 
more notable journals was Yevreyskaya Biblioteka (“Jewish 
Library”), an annual begun in 1871 containing articles on the 
nature of the Jewish past and present. Another example of a 
society sponsored by a larger organization was the Historische 
Commission, established by the *Deutsch-Israelitischer Ge- 
meindebund in 1885. The commission collected historical data 
on German Jewry and published the Zeitschrift fuer Geschichte 
der Juden in Deutschland (1887-92; reestablished by I. *Elbo- 
gen and A. *Freimann 1929-37). 


Publishing Scholarly Works 
Some societies were formed in response to a particular as- 
pect of the learned society, such as the publishing of scholarly 
works. In 1864 the *Mekize Nirdamim Society was established 
in Germany with the express purpose of publishing Hebrew 
works of Jewish classical literature, especially unpublished 
manuscripts. The society, which was transferred to Erez Israel 
in 1934, had published about 100 books in all by 1970. 
Attempts to organize a publishing society in the United 
States included the American Jewish Publication Society in 
Philadelphia (1845) and another bearing the same name in 
1873, both short-lived. In 1888 the *Jewish Publication Soci- 
ety of America was founded and by 1970 had published over 
600 volumes. Among these works were an English transla- 
tion of the Bible (1917, and a translation beginning in 1962) 
and the annual American Jewish Year Book starting in 1899. 
*Monatsschrift fuer Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judentums 
was a scholarly periodical founded by Zacharias *Frankel, 
published under different editors (including H. Graetz and I. 
Heinemann) and in different places, but primarily in Breslau. 
It was published consistently from 1851 until 1939, except for 
a short interlude in 1887-92. In 1904 the newly founded *Ge- 
sellschaft zur Foerderung der Wissenschaft des Judentums fi- 
nanced the publication of the journal. This same organization 
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had undertaken to print a historical encyclopedia of German 
Jewry, Germania Judaica (vol. 1, 1934; vol, 2, 1968). 

Germany was the scene of frequent attempts to estab- 
lish learned societies. In 1841 M. Joel, S. Stern, and L. Zunz 
founded the Kulturverein, which tried to encourage investi- 
gation of contemporary problems by conducting essay con- 
tests. Many of its leaders were active in the Reform movement. 
In 1855 Ludwig Phillippson, along with Jost and A. *Jellinek, 
founded the Institut zur Foerderung der Israelitischen Liter- 
atur, which published over 80 works during its 18-year exis- 
tence. The *Juedisch-Literarische Gesellschaft, established in 
1902 in Frankfurt on the Main, was primarily interested in in- 
vestigations into aspects of traditional Judaism. 

The most important learned society in France, the *So- 
ciété des Etudes Juives, was founded in 1880 by Zadoc Kahn, 
Isidore Loeb, and Theodore Reinach. The Société has concen- 
trated on French Jewry, and over 100 volumes of its scholarly 
journal Revue des Etudes Juives have appeared, extending over 
75 years, with a brief interruption during World War 11. It has 
also published such basic works as H. *Gross's Gallia Judaica 
(1897) and Reinach’s Textes. 


20TH-CENTURY SOCIETIES. In response to the need for 
proper research tools for the investigation of the Holocaust, 
the Centre de Documentation Juive Contemporaine was es- 
tablished by Isaac *Schneersohn in France in 1943. The orga- 
nization has encouraged scholars in individual research and 
has published numerous volumes, including the periodical 
Le Monde Juif (1946). Also devoted to Holocaust research 
is the Central Jewish Historical Society, founded in 1944 in 
Lublin by Philip Friedman, which moved to Warsaw in 1948 
and became the *Jewish Historical Institute. Among the most 
notable books it published was Emanuel Ringelblum’s Notits 
fun Varshever Geto (1952, fuller edition 1961-63). It also pub- 
lished the quarterly Bleter far Geshikhte. With the death of its 
director, Berl Mark, in 1967, and faced with increasing Polish 
Jewish emigration and government restrictions, the institute, 
despite its Marxist orientation, found it increasingly difficult 
to continue its work. 

The end of the 19 century witnessed the birth of a 
learned society in England, the *Jewish Historical Society of 
England, founded in 1893 by Lucien Wolf, Albert Hyamson, 
Israel Abrahams, and Claude Montefiore. It has concentrated 
its efforts upon the history of the Jews in England and An- 
glo-Jewry throughout the world. Its scholarly periodicals are 
Transactions (from 1893) and Miscellanies (irregularly from 
1925). 

Though not strictly a learned society, the *Wiener Li- 
brary and Institute for Contemporary History, established by 
Alfred *Wiener in 1934 in Amsterdam and moved to London 
in 1939, specializes in material relating to Nazism, antisemi- 
tism, and minority problems, as well as contemporary Euro- 
pean history and the State of Israel. It publishes the Wiener 
Library Bulletin and is one of the sponsors of the Journal of 
Contemporary History. 
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In 1908 Maxim *Vinaver organized the Russian Jewish 
Historical Ethnographic Society in St. Petersburg and be- 
came its first president. Simon *Dubnow, the historian who 
had issued a call for such a society in 1891, became vice chair- 
man of the society and served as editor of its scholarly jour- 
nal Yevreyskaya Starina. Among the contributors were Meir 
*Balaban, Isaac (Ignacy) *Schiper, Moses *Schorr, and Mark 
*Wischnitzer. 


Related Institutions in the United States 

The 20' century witnessed two major demographic shifts 
within the Jewish community as the United States and Israel 
increasingly became the major centers of Jewish scholarly ac- 
tivity. The relative profusion of groups interested in various 
aspects of Jewish life denied the learned societies any exclu- 
sive claim to Wissenschaft des Judentums, especially on the 
contemporary scene. Educational institutions (e.g., Hebrew 
Union College) and professional societies, such as rabbinical 
organizations (e.g., Central Conference of American Rab- 
bis), the Association of Jewish Libraries (founded 1966), and 
the National Council for Jewish Education (founded 1926) 
have engaged, in part, in activities similar to those of learned 
societies. They publish journals (Hebrew Union College An- 
nual, Jewish Education, etc.) and share the camaraderie asso- 
ciated with such groups (e.g., Society of Jewish Bibliophiles, 
founded 1961). The sophistication of professional studies 
in the area of communal needs led to the early formation of 
the *National Conference of Jewish Communal Services 
(1898), which publishes the Journal of Jewish Communal Ser- 
vices. 

Several research institutes are almost exclusively dedi- 
cated to the work of learned societies. Among these are the 
*yivo Institute for Jewish Research, founded in Vilna in 1925 
and moved to New York in 1940, which is a major source of 
research and information on modern Jewry. It has published 
most of its work in Yiddish. The *Leo Baeck Institute (founded 
1959) serves as a research center for the history of the Jews in 
German-speaking countries from the enlightenment to the 
rise of Nazism and publishes a yearbook (from 1956). There 
are also libraries and archives which engage in scholarly re- 
search and publish journals (e.g., Studies in Bibliography and 
Booklore and American Jewish Archives, both of Hebrew Union 
College) although they do not constitute learned societies even 
in its broadest definition. 

However, learned societies in the more classical form 
do exist. Among those in the United States are the *Ameri- 
can Academy for Jewish Research and the *American Jew- 
ish Historical Society (founded 1892). The latter collects and 
publishes material relating to U.S. Jewry, issues the American 
Jewish Historical Society Quarterly, and has published indi- 
vidual monographs relating to the Jews in the United States. 
The *Conference on Jewish Social Studies (founded 1933) aims 
to promote a better understanding of the position of the Jews 
in the modern world through scientific research. Its scholarly 
journal is Jewish Social Studies. 
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SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTES IN ISRAEL. Especially since 
its creation the State of Israel has become home to numer- 
ous learned societies, research institutes, and academies. The 
traditional patterns (e.g. hevra shas) have been infused with 
new life. Bible study groups flourish; the largest is the Israel 
Society for Biblical Research, which also publishes the Beth 
Mikra. There is hardly an area of research from archaeology to 
poetry to Zionism which is not under investigation by some 
institution, be it under governmental, university, or private 
auspices. Among those that were established prior to 1948 is 
the *Israel Exploration Society (founded 1913), which engages 
in excavations and related research into the history and geog- 
raphy of Israel. It publishes a quarterly in English, a Hebrew 
quarterly, Qadmoniot, and an annual, Eretz-Israel. The His- 
torical Society of Israel (founded 1925) promotes the study of 
Jewish history. The Palestine Historical and Ethnographical 
Society, as it was originally called, issued a journal, Meassef (6 
vols.), and a quarterly, Zion, which began to appear regularly 
in 1935. In 1942 the Israel Folklore Society was founded with 
the aim of preserving Jewish folklore by recording customs, 
traditions, folk songs, tales, and proverbs of the various Jewish 
communities in the Diaspora. It publishes a Hebrew biannual 
journal, Yeda Am (“Folklore”). 

Several societies have received official government rec- 
ognition since the establishment of the state. The *Academy 
of the Hebrew Language, founded at the turn of the century 
by Eliezer *Ben-Yehuda, was reestablished in 1953 by Knes- 
set law. It studies the vocabulary, structure, and history of the 
Hebrew language and is the official authority for its devel- 
opment. Among the academy’s publications is Leshonenu, 
a journal for the study of the Hebrew language and cognate 
subjects. Yad Vashem, formally established by the Knesset in 
1953, publishes numerous studies relating to the Holocaust. 
Another academy established by the Knesset is the Israel 
Academy of Sciences and Humanities (1961), which promotes 
work in these areas and brings together the most eminent 
Israel scholars. 

Among the many institutes in Israel are the Harry Fischel 
Institute for Research in Talmud and Jewish Law (founded 
1932) and the Institute for Research in Jewish Law (founded 
1963), which are both concerned with responsa literature and 
the codification of Jewish law. The *Ben-Zvi Institute (founded 
1948) sponsors research in the history of Jewish communities 
from the tenth century to the present, with primary interest 
in Oriental communities. Sefunot (starting 1956) is one of its 
most important publications. The Asher Barash Bio-Biblio- 
graphical Institute (founded 1951) gathers documentary mate- 
rial on Hebrew writers and aims at bibliographical registration 
of all Hebrew literature published since the Mendelssohn era. 
It publishes an annual anthology, Genazim (1961). 

There are also many archives in Israel interested in pre- 
serving various aspects of Jewish life (see *Archives). The 
Israel Archives Association (founded 1956) was established 
to promote cooperation among them and to coordinate their 
activities. The Association for Jewish Demography and Sta- 
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tistics was established (1958) in cooperation with the Institute 
of Contemporary Jewry at the Hebrew University to promote 
the collection, arrangement, and analysis of pertinent data 
relating to the demography of the Jewish people. The profes- 
sionalization of Jewish scholarship, the sophistication of re- 
search tools, the tragedy of the Holocaust, and the birth of 
Israel have all given impetus to Juedische Wissenschaft in its 
broadest definition. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: AJYB (1899- ), passim; Scientific and Tech- 
nical Associations and Institutes in Israel (19667); Encyclopedia of As- 
sociations (1968); The Middle East and North Africa (1967/68"*); The 
World of Learning (1968/69"”); JE, 11 (1905), 421-3; A. Wein, in: Yad 
Vashem Studies, 7 (1970), 203-13. 
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SOCIETY FOR THE ATTAINMENT OF FULL CIVIL 
RIGHTS FOR THE JEWISH PEOPLE IN RUSSIA (Rus. 
“Soyuz dlya dostizheniya polnopraviya yevreyskogo naroda 
v Rossii”), a non-party organization which existed from 1905 
to 1907, whose aim was declared in its name. The society or- 
ganized the participation of Jews in the elections of the First 
and Second *Duma, also obtaining legal aid for Jews after 
the pogroms of October 1905. At the founding convention in 
Vilna in April 1905, where representatives of the Jewish intel- 
ligentsia of all parties took part (with the exception of those 
on the left), Simon *Dubnow defined the aims of the society. 
A central committee was elected, whose headquarters were 
to be in St. Petersburg. Maxim *Vinaver was chosen as chair- 
man of this committee, which he led until the dissolution of 
the society. The historian Julius *Hessen became its secretary. 
Three further conventions were held in St. Petersburg, the 
second in December 1905, following the October *pogroms, 
when the 1905 Russian revolution had been at its height. It 
was decided: (1) to appoint a committee in which a delegate 
of the non-Jewish public would participate to investigate the 
pogroms and to demand that the guilty officials be dismissed 
and brought to justice; (2) to claim economic reparation from 
the government; and (3) to demand the release of Pinhas *Da- 
shewski who was in prison for attacking the organizer of the 
*Kishinev pogroms. 

The third convention, held in February 1906 on the eve 
of the elections to the First Duma, was devoted to the elec- 
tions. Jewish delegates standing for election to the Duma were 
instructed on how to fight for equal rights for Russian Jewry. 
The fourth and last conference took place in May 1906, ten 
days after the opening of the First Duma. Largely by virtue 
of the society’s activities, 12 Jewish delegates had been elected 
to the Duma. On the question of whether a Jewish national 
group should be established in the Duma, Vladimir *Jabo- 
tinsky (speaking for the Zionists) and Dubnow were in favor 
of the proposal, but Vinaver and his followers opposed it vio- 
lently. Political polarization of Jewish life broke up the soci- 
ety; Dubnow and M. *Kreinin founded their party in 1906, 
and the Russian Zionist conference at *Helsingfors decided 
that Zionists should contest elections under their own party 
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banner. At a committee meeting in the spring of 1907 it was 
decided to abolish the society. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: YE, 14 (c. 1910), 515-7; S. Dubnow, Kniga 
Zhizni, 2 (1935), 19-29; J.G. Frumkin (ed.), in: Russian Jewry 1860-1917 


(1966), 18-84. 
[Baruch Shohetman] 


SOCIETY FOR JEWISH FOLK MUSIC, society founded 
in St. Petersburg in November 1908 by a group of Jewish stu- 
dents at the conservatory there and their friends, among them 
Solomon *Rosowsky, Lazare *Saminsky, A. Zhitomirsky, and 
A. Niezwicski (Abileah). It was originally intended to be a “So- 
ciety for Jewish Music,” but the commanding general of the 
district refused to license it under this title because he doubted 
whether true Jewish music existed, although he conceded that 
there must be Jewish folk music. The word folk was therefore 
inserted in the name and constitution. An important circle of 
Jewish musicians with similar interests had already formed in 
Moscow c. 1894 around Joel *Engel, and the first concert of 
the material they had collected and arranged was held there 
in 1900. This and similar groups now coalesced with the soci- 
ety in St. Petersburg. Joseph *Achron, Moses *Milner, Mikhail 
*Gnesin, Joseph *Yasser, Alexander *Veprik, and Alexander 
*Krein soon joined its ranks. In 1912 the Society already had 
389 members with chapters in Moscow, Kiev, Kharkov, and 
Odessa. In 1918 it was disbanded by the Soviet government as 
“not conforming to the spirit of the time,” but the influence of 
its ideology and actions persisted both among the members 
who remained in Russia and among those who left to settle in 
Western Europe, the United States, and Palestine. The Society’s 
constitution did not fully reflect its unwritten ideology, and 
its provisions were never carried out in full. These are quoted 
here because all subsequent organizations for the promotion 
of Jewish music followed the same basic pattern. The aim of 
the society was “to promote the research and development 
of Jewish folk music - religious and secular - by the collec- 
tion of folk songs and their harmonization, and to aid Jew- 
ish composers....” For this purpose the Society was to issue 
publications of music and musical research; to organize meet- 
ings, concerts, operatic performances, and lectures; to form a 
choir and orchestra of its own; to found a library; to publish 
a periodical; and to organize competitions and award prizes 
for “musical works of Jewish character.” An ensemble of sing- 
ers and instrumentalists was founded which undertook many 
concert tours. Expeditions went to the Vitebsk and Kherson 
regions, and the melodies they collected were given to vari- 
ous composers for harmonization. Dozens of these works were 
published. Kisselgoff, Zhitomirsky, and Lvow also published 
the Lider Zamlbukh with arrangements of folk and art mate- 
rial “for school and home use.” In 1915 the society was stirred 
up by the controversy between Saminsky and Engel, in which 
Saminsky questioned whether the indiscriminate gathering 
and propagation of any and every tune taken from the “folk” 
really represented Jewish music, and pressed for a more dis- 
cerning search as well as for the recognition of the greater au- 
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thenticity of the liturgical traditions. Saminsky’s visits to the 
Jewish communities in the Caucasus and Turkey confronted 
him with the reality of a Jewish musical tradition outside the 
Ashkenazi culture which he had already surmised was neither 
less and perhaps even more authentic than that of Eastern Eu- 
rope. Another controversy arose between Engel and *Shalom 
Aleichem - Engel denying and Shalom Aleichem advocating 
the recognition of the songs of Mark *Warshawski as true folk 
songs. Discussions of what constituted Jewish music were also 
frequent and there was an intense nationalistic spirit (although 
most of the society's leading members, with the exception of 
Engel, did not identify directly with the Zionist movement). 
Engel’s foundation of the Juwal-Verlag in Berlin was the last 
(actually posthumous) direct result of the society’s endeavors. 
Its ideals were carried to the United States, where they were 
propagated by Saminsky, Yasser, Rosowsky, and Achron, and 
to Palestine where this was done by Engel himself. After his 
death in 1927, they continued to exert a strong influence on 
musical developments in the yishuv through Menashe Ravina 
and Joachim *Stutschewsky. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Saminsky, Music of the Ghetto and the 
Bible (1934), 227-54; Idelsohn, Music, 461-8; M. Ravina (ed. and tr.), 
Mikhtavim al ha-Musikah ha-Yehudit meet Yoel Engel, M.M. War- 
shawksi, Shalom Aleichem (1942); A. Soltes, in: I. Heskes and A. Wolf- 
son (eds.), The Historic Contribution of Russian Jewry to Jewish Mu- 
sic (1967), 13-27; J. Yasser, in: ibid., 31-42; B. Bayer, in: Ha-Hinnukh 
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SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF CULTURE 
AMONG THE JEWS OF RUSSIA, a society aimed at unit- 
ing advanced groups among Russian Jewry for the purpose 
of practical, organized, and planned activities to promote 
popular education; founded in St. Petersburg in 1863 on the 
initiative and with the financial support of wealthy Jews ac- 
tive in the community the majority of whom were residents 
of the city. 


Foundation 

Leon *Rosenthal, one of the founders of the society and its 
treasurer for a long time, stated that the motive for setting it up 
was the accusation, constantly leveled by government repre- 
sentatives and members of the Russian public in general, that 
the religious, social, and cultural separatism of the Jews was 
the chief obstacle to their being granted civic equality. These 
circles exerted pressure on the leaders of the Jewish commu- 
nity in St. Petersburg to employ their standing to influence 
the internal regeneration of their people in accordance with 
the spirit of the times. The Jewish leaders decided to respond 
to this demand, which seemed to them justified. To set up a 
countrywide association of supporters of education, they pro- 
ceeded immediately to work out a set of regulations for the 
organization. The project encountered numerous difficulties 
on several sides: the Orthodox sector dissociated themselves 
from it for fear of adverse consequences to the Jewish reli- 
gion, while the free-thinking maskilim in the capital were of 
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the opinion that it was necessary to introduce more extreme 
and quicker measures. High government officials, who feared 
that the society might develop into a broad-based popular as- 
sociation, opposed the establishment of branches throughout 
the country. 

Only after exhausting negotiations with the interested 
parties for almost a year was a definition of the aims agreed 
upon, namely, to spread and promote culture among the Jews 
of Russia, to support Jewish literature and authors, and to as- 
sist young students. The means to achieve this would be by 
teaching Russian to the Jewish masses, and by the publication 
of original books, translations, and periodicals in Russian and 
Hebrew. It was laid down that the society should operate under 
the auspices of the ministry of education and should accept 
members without distinction of sex, status, or religion. 

The first members who agreed to set up the initial fund 
of the society were mainly representatives of the Jewish finan- 
cial aristocracy in various cities, particularly St. Petersburg; 
only a small minority belonged to the intelligentsia. At the 
first general meeting (December 1863) J.Y. *Guenzburg was 
elected chairman of the society's committee. The committee 
energetically recruited new members among wealthy business- 
men, well-known scholars, and authors. Special efforts were 
made to bring into the ranks of the society liberal Christian 
scholars, writers, and personalities active in public affairs. In 
the first year of its existence the Jewish members of the society 
included - in addition to a group of philanthropists — writers 
and scholars such as Abraham Dov *Lebensohn, A. *Mapu, S.J. 
*Fuenn, Joshua *Steinberg, H.S. *Slonimski, A. *Zederbaum, 
Y.L. *Gordon, S.J. Abramowitsch (*Mendele Mokher Seforim), 
J.L. *Pinsker, L. *Levanda, A.A. *Harkavy, and D. *Chwolson. 
The various projects of the society were financed by individual 
contributors headed by J.Y. Guenzburg and his son H. *Guen- 
zburg, and L. Rosenthal. This left its mark on the character of 
the society and its orientation, which were determined by the 
personal endeavors of its chief supporters. Another serious 
setback to its democratic organization was the refusal of the 
government to permit the society to establish branches in the 
centers of the *Pale of Settlement; this would have enabled it 
to influence the masses more closely. After the establishment 
of a branch in Odessa in 1867, about 31 years passed before a 
second branch in Riga was authorized. 


Ideological Differences 

From the beginning differences arose within the committee 
as to the methods for spreading useful knowledge among the 
masses, especially the language to be used. The moderate wing, 
as represented by Rosenthal, regarded it as an association of 
intellectuals who aimed at building something new and not 
destroying the traditional, being convinced that religion and 
knowledge were closely linked. It was, therefore, the duty of 
the society to provide a “neutral” education for the masses so 
as not to arouse feelings of distrust, to refrain from offend- 
ing accepted beliefs and opinions, and by publishing popular 
articles on science, geography, and general history to expand 
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the Jewish reader’s horizon and spur him to constant mental 
improvement. Rosenthal advocated the Hebrew language for 
propagating culture among Jewish youth, and proposed giv- 
ing priority to the society’s publication of Hebrew books and 
periodicals. On the society’s committee there was also a group 
that included Chwolson and Harkavy, which emphasized pro- 
moting among the Jewish public a knowledge of the Russian 
language and the creation of a Russian-Jewish literature, to 
assist in removing the barriers between Jews and the rest of 
the population, and to rebut the false accusations leveled at 
the Jews and Judaism. A small group within the society, rep- 
resented by S.A. *Schwabacher, rabbi of the Odessa commu- 
nity, and A. Neuman, rabbi of St. Petersburg, demanded that 
a special department for the education of the younger gen- 
eration should be devoted to the study of German as a means 
of understanding fundamental works of Judaism, which had 
been written mainly in that language, and to becoming ac- 
quainted with general European culture. Finally the society’s 
committee approved in February 1864 the view that spread- 
ing Russian among Jews was to be the basis for all its activi- 
ties, since that alone was likely to prepare them gradually to 
take a direct part in the life of Russian society. The extreme 
“Russification” group in the society was concentrated in the 
Odessa branch. Among them were O. *Rabinovich, J.L. Pin- 
sker, and E. Soloveichik. 

In 1872, when J.L. Gordon became secretary of the so- 
ciety, he reformulated its operative principles which he had 
published as a manifesto in the Hebrew press. The innovations 
in this document were an appeal to those devoted to educa- 
tion in the Pale of Settlement to assist the development of vo- 
cational training institutions for young people, which would 
assure them an honorable and suitable livelihood; a declara- 
tion of the society's readiness to help Jewish artisans to settle 
throughout the Russian Empire; a firm demand to introduce 
changes in the existing administration of the Jewish commu- 
nities; and, above all, the credo of Jewish maskilim which iden- 
tified them with the government stand - that the Jews would 
be deserving of emancipation after their spiritual and moral 
“jmprovement” had been achieved. The rights already given to 
certain classes of Jews in Russia were, in the society’s opinion, 
a forerunner and pledge of general civic equality in the not too 
distant future if the Jews carried out their duty to themselves 
and their country by acquiring an education. 


Publishing Activities 

To help Jews acquire a knowledge of Russian it was resolved 
to publish primers with suitable exercises and Jewish history 
in Russian. To encourage Jewish authors in this language they 
were allotted grants, and it was planned to issue scholarly and 
literary annuals in which their works would be published. 
These projects also had the apologetic aim of presenting the 
Russian reader with authentic information on the history and 
culture of the Jewish people. The project for publishing the 
annuals ran into numerous difficulties through lack of suffi- 
cient literary talent, censorship restrictions, and internal in- 
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hibitions, i.e., apprehension about publishing criticism of the 
Jewish religion or way of life. After the appearance of the first 
collection, which had taken about four years to prepare, the 
society decided to abandon its plans in this area. The heads of 
the society were interested in issuing a periodical in Russian 
on Jewish affairs, but did not dare to carry out this aim them- 
selves, contenting themselves with support of the weeklies 
Den (1869-71); Vestnik Russkikh Yevreyev (1871-73), issued by 
A. Zederbaum, and a Russian supplement to the weekly *Ha- 
Karmel, edited by S.J. Fuenn (1865, 1866, and 1868). 

The most successful literary undertaking of the society 
in this period was a collection on the views of the Talmud 
sages, initiated by D. Chwolson. The Hebrew text by Zevi 
Hirsch *Katzenellenbogen and S.J. Fuenn was completed in 
1871. The Russian translation, edited by L. Levanda with the 
comments by J.L. Gordon, was published in three volumes in 
1874 and 1876. The publication of the book was aimed both 
to serve as a textbook for rabbis to prepare their sermons in 
the language of the country, and to explain to the non-Jewish 
public the foundations of the Talmud which had determined 
the national character of the Jews. The latter, apologetic inten- 
tion, apparently predominated in the 1870s when antisemitism 
increased in Russia under the influence of J. *Brafman’s Kniga 
Kagala (“Book of the Kahal”). 

The society devoted much effort to a new undertaking to 
which it ascribed a decisive importance in bringing the Jews 
of Russia closer to Haskalah - the translation of the Bible 
into Russian. This approach was naturally based on the revo- 
lutionary results achieved in Jewish life of a similar project in 
German on the initiative and with the participation of Moses 
*Mendelssohn. In 1873 the society brought out a new transla- 
tion of the Torah by J. Gerstein (“The Learned Jew”), adviser 
on Jewish matters to the governor-general of Vilna, and J.-L. 
Gordon, which achieved a wide circulation. The society also 
allocated large sums as a subvention for translation into Rus- 
sian of the siddur and the mahzorim for the festivals, and for 
composition of a series of textbooks in Russian to publish- 
ers of periodicals, such as the Yevreyskaya Biblioteka edited 
by A. *Landau, and to Jewish scholars undertaking research 
into Jewish history, such as I. *Orshanski and others. The so- 
ciety allotted grants to the authors of Hebrew books on math- 
ematics, physics, astronomy, biology, chemistry, geology, etc., 
including the writers H.S. Slonimski, Z.H. *Rabinowitz, S.J. 
Abramowitsch, and J. *Syrkin. It supported the periodicals 
*Ha-Zefirah and *Ha-Meliz, which devoted special sections to 
the natural sciences, and distributed popular Hebrew books on 
general and Jewish history and biography; in 1866-70 the soci- 
ety published four parts of the history by Georg Weber trans- 
lated by K. *Schulman, who added chapters on Jewish history 
in different periods. At the invitation of the society Schulman 
also wrote a book on Russian geography which appeared in 
1870 to serve as a reader for adults to further their acquain- 
tance with their native country. A similar patriotic need was 
to be met by S. *Mandelkern’s Russian history printed in 1895, 
which incorporated chapters on Jewish history. 
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Both wings of the society’s committee — the protagonists 
of Hebrew and of Russian - were united in their negative atti- 
tude toward Yiddish, which they regarded as an anachronism, 
symbolizing an obsolete order. Despite this, it expressed readi- 
ness to support the Yiddish weekly *Kol Mevasser for dissemi- 
nating basic facts among the mass of Jews. The committee al- 
located modest sums for publishing Yiddish books on Jewish 
and Russian history. However, in view of severe criticism in 
the general Russian press and Russian-Jewish press, it later 
desisted from taking such steps. 


Educational Activities 

The largest item of expenditure in the society’s budget was as- 
sistance to Jewish students in Russian institutions of higher 
education, especially in St. Petersburg, whom the maskilim re- 
garded as ideal candidates for leading the nation. At the end of 
the 1870s the society decided to send several graduates of rab- 
binical institutes to Breslau for further education in the *Jue- 
disch-Theologisches Seminar and the local university, on the 
assumption that on their return they would serve as examples 
of rabbis on the German pattern. However, in eight years not 
more than three candidates were found suitable. In December 
1879 the government banned the grant of scholarships to Jewish 
students from Russia who were studying at foreign universities, 
since this was opposed to the regulations of the society. 

After the reform in the government educational network 
for Jews which led to the closure of many schools, and under 
pressure of appeals for the establishment of improved schools, 
the society decided to form a special fund to meet the most 
urgent needs in regard to secondary and elementary schools. 
Its policy in this field of activity was to refrain from setting up 
schools, and to support private initiative, without intervening 
in the internal affairs of these institutions. It also proposed to 
introduce reading and writing in Russian as a compulsory 
subject, to set up a special department of Hebrew subjects, 
to extend aid to the organizers of handicrafts classes attached 
to the schools, to help establish general teaching institutes in 
the Pale of Settlement, and to admit several pupils without 
charge with an allocation from the society. The rabbis of the 
communities and the authorized representatives of the soci- 
ety would frequently engage in establishing libraries for the 
use of the public at large. 


Membership 

The membership of the society numbered 175 in 1864; 287 in 
1873, and 740 in 1888. In the first decade of the society’s exis- 
tence, its total income, mainly derived from contributions by 
the barons Guenzburg and L. Rosenthal, was 120,000 rubles. 
In its first 25 years it distributed 268,000 rubles to Jewish stu- 
dents in general schools, particularly of higher education; 
31,000 rubles in cash, and 25,000 in form of grants of books 
to private schools; 32,000 rubles for supporting literature; and 
24,000 rubles in aid to the needy. 


From the 1890s 
A new spirit invaded the society from the early 1890s. Edu- 
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cated youths who sought ways to serve their people joined 
the society and were influential in introducing new meth- 
ods. In 1891 the society founded a “historical committee” for 
research in the history of the Jews of Russia. The committee 
published collections of documents dealing with Jewish his- 
tory in Russia, and in 1908 became the Jewish Historical and 
Ethnographic Society. In 1894 a committee for Popular Educa- 
tion was established and in its framework the younger intelli- 
gentsia was active (L. *Bramson, J. *Brutzkus, A. *Kahnstam, 
etc.). The committee made a survey of Jewish schools, and 
advocated the support of old and new institutions, especially 
schools including Hebrew studies, in their curricula. The so- 
ciety sent delegates to visit educational institutions. Hebrew 
teachers were organized, a teachers’ convention being held in 
Orsha (Belorussia) in 1903, and young teachers trained. The 
“Grodno courses” opened in 1907, and under A. Kahnstam’s 
guidance a new generation of teachers with pedagogical train- 
ing came into being. The new trends found expression in the 
society's revised statutes of 1901, which fixed the member- 
ship fee at 5 rubles (outside St. Petersburg). Branches were 
opened in Moscow (1894), Riga (1898), and Kiev (1908), each 
of which developed independent local activity. From 1902 the 
society organized councils where delegates of the branches 
met, as well as Jewish educationalists and cultural workers. 
In 1900 membership reached 3,010. In 1908 the society’s stat- 
utes were changed again. It was entitled to open schools, li- 
braries, courses for training teachers, and to give lectures. The 
membership fee was fixed at 3 rubles annually. Branches were 
to be opened wherever the number of members reached 25. 
In 1912 there were 30 branches throughout Russia with 7,000 
members. The Moscow branch was particularly active, also 
being responsible for activity in the districts of Mogilev and 
Vitebsk. The Kiev branch became a center of activities in the 
southwestern area of the Pale of Settlement. In 1910 the society 
maintained ten schools, and partially supported 98 schools, 
as well as libraries in various Jewish communities. Its yearly 
budget in 1911 was 378,000 rubles. In 1910 the society began to 
publish its organ Vestnik op (later named Vestnik yevreyskogo 
Prosveshcheniya) dealing with education, culture, and librar- 
ies. In 1912 a committee was established to find ways to reform 
and improve the existing traditional heder. This problem was 
debated by the society's council in 1912. 

Since the society was the only legal body for educational 
and cultural activities in Russia, it was joined in the early 20" 
century by national and Zionist leaders, such as Ahad *ha- 
Am, H.N. *Bialik, S. *Dubnow, etc., and after the failure of 
the 1905 revolution also by members of the Jewish socialist 
parties. A struggle evolved in the society's councils between 
three trends: the initial trend of the assimilationists who ad- 
vocated closer ties with Russian culture, the Hebrew-Zionist 
trend, and the Yiddishist *Bund trend. During World War 1 
the society opened 215 schools with 30,000 pupils for Jewish 
refugee children from the battle zones. The struggle between 
the trends became even more accentuated. After the Russian 
February Revolution the Zionists established their own fed- 
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eration for education and culture, *Tarbut, and the Yiddishists 
established their society, Kultur-Lige (in Kiev). The Bolshevik 
Revolution of October 1917 put an end to this development. 
The society's branches in the provincial towns were liquidated, 
the schools were closed, and all educational activities were 
prohibited. The center in Petrograd remained in existence, 
maintained its library, and published three literary-scientific 
collections. The society was finally disbanded by the authori- 
ties in 1930. The library, which contained 50,000 books and 
about 1,000 manuscripts, was given to the Institute for Prole- 
tarian Jewish Culture in Kiev. 
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SOCIOLOGY. Sociology as a field of intellectual endeavor is 
much older than sociology as an academic discipline. Mod- 
ern sociology can be traced to the Scottish moralists such as 
Adam Ferguson, David Hume, Adam Smith, and possibly to 
Thomas Hobbes. The word “sociology” was coined by Auguste 
Comte, and the study of sociology powerfully promoted by 
Herbert Spencer; but the first chairs of sociology were those 
of Albion Small in Chicago (1892) and Emile *Durkheim in 
Bordeaux (1896). Thus, one may say that sustained interest in 
the structure and processes of society arose when the ancien 
régime toppled and a new social order was painfully ushered 
in. At the same time, the emancipation set free Jewish intel- 
lectual energies on a vast scale. It is a moot question whether 
the interest of Jewish authors was directed toward the social 
sciences, including sociology among them, chiefly (as Martin 
*Buber surmised) because of a long and deep-rooted procliv- 
ity of the Jewish mind to think in relations rather than in sub- 
stance, or because of the opportunity that was offered by the 
social sciences of a frankly critical stance toward the existing 
social order, coupled with a perceived chance of improving it. 
But it is certain that the Jewish condition, placing as it did the 
Jewish community, and especially the Jewish intellectual, at the 
margin of society, was ideally designed to make both incen- 
tives historically effective. Consequently, Jews were prominent 
both among the founding fathers of academic sociology and 
among the spokesmen of that particular brand of social sci- 
ence which sprang from the Socialist movement. 

Not all Marxist writers qualify as sociologists, but Karl 
*Marx does. Armed with a thorough knowledge of Hegelian 
dialectics and Ricardian economics and buttressed by data 
of experience from the industrial revolution in England and 
the political revolution in France, he based his sociology in 
the first place on the analysis of social stratification. However, 
his was not a static rank order, as in an Aristotelian world 
view, but, rather, incessantly exposed to internal contradic- 
tion and ensuing transformation until, after a final and deci- 
sive class struggle, the moment was reached where a classless 
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society would come into view. The second contribution of 
Marx to modern sociology was what Max *Scheler and Karl 
*Mannheim, neither of them Marxian partisans, later called 
the sociology of knowledge. If the catchword for what was 
wrong with the working class was “alienation,” meaning es- 
trangement from the means of production, so the catchword 
for what was wrong with intellectuals was “ideology,” mean- 
ing the erection of a false “superstructure” which was hiding, 
rather than laying bare, the roots of thought as well as of in- 
stitutions in the material realm of life. 

The comprehensiveness as well as the simplicity of the 
Marxian sociology, coupled with its polemic emphasis and its 
action orientation, have made Marxism the prevailing social 
philosophy not only in the communist countries but also in 
the “third world, and have gained adherents among intellec- 
tuals everywhere, but its universal aim has militated against 
its development as a specific sociology. Scientifically, the in- 
fluence of Marxism was much more pronounced within the 
mainstream of academic sociology than among orthodox 
Marxists. By way of argument and counterargument, adap- 
tation and refutation, Marx is present in the main body of 
sociological writing. This is true about Ferdinand Toennies, 
Werner *Sombart, Max Weber, Ludwig *Gumplowicz, and 
Karl Mannheim among the classic authors in Europe; and 
about such U.S. Jewish sociologists as Louis *Wirth and Al- 
vin Gouldner (1920-1980). The same applies for representa- 
tives of conflict theory like Lewis *Coser; of the sociology of 
knowledge, like Kurt Wolff; for race relations specialists like 
Max Wolff; and a development specialist like Irving Louis Ho- 
rovitz (the editor of Trans-Action, a magazine aimed at popu- 
larizing the findings of activist social scientists); for political 
sociologists and stratification specialists like Reinhard *Bendix 
and S.M. *Lipset; and urban sociologists and community the- 
orists like Herbert Gans (1927- ), Joseph Bensman (1922- ), 
and Maurice Stein (1926- ). All those in this latter group are 
more or less influenced by Marx-derived concepts, but hardly 
any one of them would consider himself a strict Marxist or 
even a profound student of Marx. Exceptions might include 
Bernhard *Stern and Daniel Bell (1919-_), both of Columbia 
University. The latter is best known for his contributions to 
the understanding of “post-industrial” society. 

A sharply profiled group are the founders of the Insti- 
tut fuer Sozialforschung and leaders of the influential Frank- 
furt school of sociology, Max *Horkheimer and Theodor W. 
*Adorno, as well as Herbert *Marcuse; they combined Marxian 
and, even more so, Hegelian dialectics with Freudian depth 
psychology, but opposed a party-bound Russian Marxism as 
much as the U.S. form of ideology-blind positivism. In the 
case of Herbert Marcuse, once the idol of “New Left” students 
in two continents, a new kind of “hastening the end” attitude 
appeared, which cast away the classical Marxian idea of the 
proletariat as the bearer of the revolution and the redeemer of 
mankind, in favor of a dynamic interplay of the free intellect 
and the free eros. This is a species of anarchism, the very con- 
tradiction to the dogmatic Marxian approach related to it. 
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In comparison to these profound ramifications of Marx- 
ian influence in sociology, which are traced here only insofar 
as its major Jewish proponents are concerned, Marxian soci- 
ology proper does not seem to have been overly fruitful. Even 
here, some scholars, such as the Italian Achille *Loria and the 
Viennese Paul Wiesengruen can only be placed on the periph- 
ery of Marxian thought. On the other hand, the sociological 
significance of those authors who were active participants in 
socialist and communist partisan movements is blunted by 
the fact that they were primarily social philosophers, ideolo- 
gists, polemicists, interpreters rather than researchers or so- 
ciological theorists, supplying a comprehensive philosophy 
of historical development for the faithful. Among those that 
should be mentioned here because of their advancement of 
Marxian sociology are Eduard *Bernstein, the leader of the 
revisionist trend in European socialism, the Austro-Marxists 
Max *Adler, who strove to combine Marxism and Kantianism, 
and Otto *Bauer, who created a Marxian theory of nationality 
and nationality struggles. This approach was a forerunner of 
those protagonists of the “third world” who, like Frantz Fanon, 
cast the colored peoples in the role originally designed for the 
industrial proletariat. Even more in this direction were Rosa 
*Luxemburg’s and Rudolf *Hilferding’s assertion that the in- 
ternal contradictions of capitalism made its expansion into co- 
lonialism and imperialism an inescapable necessity. However, 
Rosa Luxemburg thought that nationalities would disappear 
in this gigantic expansion of exploitation, a belief which was 
not shared by the “third world” protagonists. The Hungarian 
Gyorgy *Lukacs, more a social philosopher than a sociolo- 
gist, shared with Rosa Luxemburg the opposition to positiv- 
istic and deterministic versions of Marxism and an emphasis 
on personal spontaneity and historical dialectics. Leo Kofler 
(1907-1995), Fritz Sternberg (1895-1963), Siegfried *Landshut, 
and George Lichtheim (1912-1973) were related to that po- 
sition. The outstanding name among the Russians was Lev 
*Trotsky, whose concept of “combined development” serves 
to justify a proletarian revolution in an industrially underde- 
veloped country. 

Jews figure prominently among the founding fathers 
of academic sociology. The great names here are Ludwig 
Gumplowicz, Emile Durkheim, and Georg *Simmel. Their 
backgrounds were in law, economics, history, and philosophy, 
but their fame rests with their achievements in sociology. Of 
these, Gumplowicz is the least known today because he spent 
his adult life, bitter with the frustrations of the Austro-Hun- 
garian nationality struggles, in an academic backwater at the 
University of Graz. His embracement of a pessimistic brand of 
social determinism, derived from Darwinian notions, seemed 
justified by the circumstances. According to Gumplowicz, the 
individual was nothing except as a member of a group, and 
groups, in turn, were engaged in a fierce struggle for survival 
in which the bigger dog usually emerges victorious and im- 
poses his law on the vanquished. This gloomy view of race and 
ethnic relations contrasted sharply with the only other seri- 
ous theory of race relations, which was later developed in the 
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U.S. by Robert E. Park and his disciples. Emile Durkheim is 
an entirely different figure. Agreeing with Gumplowicz that 
social phenomena are sui generis and more than an aggregate 
of individual wills, his emphasis was not so much on conflict 
but on solidarity. Solidarity can be of a “mechanical” nature, 
as in homogeneous societies, or of an “organic” character, as 
in societies based on the division of labor, or it can, when indi- 
vidualism is carried too far, be endangered by normlessness, or 
“anomie.” But, although reflected in individual minds, society 
always remains supreme. As a Jew, Durkheim would provide 
a fascinating case study, even more than Gumplowicz. The 
Austrian-Pole Gumplowicz considered the Jews an anachro- 
nistic irritant because, having lost language and territory, they 
had ceased to be a nationality and were doomed to disappear 
as a separate entity. Durkheim, scion of a rabbinical family 
turned libre penseur, was fond of quoting the biblical sources 
of Hebraic law as one of the most primitive manifestations of 
“mechanical solidarity,’ but he went further than that when 
he demonstrated in his often quoted book, Les formes elémen- 
taires de la vie religieuse, that religion was a social phenom- 
enon of the first order, a deification, as it were, of the solidar- 
ity of past, present, and future generations; the totem animal 
was the powerful ancestor of the tribe, the personification of 
its strength and endurance. Religion was thus brought down 
to earth and placed in a historical, and yet generally valid, 
context. Surely, Durkheim would not have needed to travel 
around the globe to the Australian Arunta to prove that the 
Jewish people was the corpus mysticum of the Jewish religion 
and the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob the guarantor of its 
existence. Durkheim was prevented from stating the matter 
clearly in this fashion by his desire to strengthen, through his 
equation of religion and society, the embattled forces of la ré- 
publique laique. However, as Gumplowicz would have had to 
revise his negative evaluation of a Jewish nationality ifhe had 
lived to see the establishment of a Jewish state, so Durkheim's 
theory of the social nature of religion may well serve to sanc- 
tify Israel nationalism as known today. 

Georg Simmel, like Durkheim often quoted, especially 
among U.S. sociologists, asked the Kantian question: “How is 
sociology at all possible?” He arrived at the conclusion that 
sociology is a distinctive science because it is not so much 
concerned with the varying contents of social phenomena 
but with the forms that they have in common wherever they 
occur. But these forms are not forms of substance or patterns 
of behavior; they manifest themselves in interpersonal rela- 
tions and as such are located in the minds of men. This rela- 
tional emphasis has struck many readers of Simmel as lack- 
ing in concreteness, even in commitment, but it agrees with 
the Buberian formula about the relational inclination of Jew- 
ish thinking, the I-Thou encounter “between man and man,’ 
which for Buber must be understood as construed in the im- 
age of the encounter between man and the Creator. Indeed, 
Buber and Simmel were personal friends. More specifically 
speaking, Simmel made a significant contribution to the so- 
ciology of the Jews in his concept of the “stranger,” one of his 
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numerous formal concepts that serve to elucidate a variety of 
actually occurring phenomena. The “stranger,” according to 
Simmel, is not so much the man who comes today and goes 
tomorrow, but the man who comes today and stays tomorrow; 
and the Jew throughout the ages, but especially the medieval 
Jew, is the prototype of the species. 

From then on the role that Jews as persons and Jews as a 
topic have played in sociology becomes ramified and diffuse. 
Perhaps the most convenient way of coming to grips with it 
is to differentiate between the European and the USS. scene, 
with Israel a possible third partner. In Europe, partly because 
of the Holocaust, partly for other reasons, only a few outstand- 
ing names come to mind. Franz *Oppenheimer, a follower of 
Gumplowicz and a student of Marx and, like Durkheim, the 
son of a rabbi, turned the pessimistic and cataclysmic views of 
his masters into evolutionary optimism by attempting to prove 
that exploitation and domination will cease once the monop- 
olistic grip on landed estate is loosened. From this point of 
departure, Oppenheimer became interested in Zionism and 
was one of the initial promoters of rural cooperatives in Pal- 
estine. The Hungarian-born Karl Mannheim combined influ- 
ences stemming both from Karl Marx and Max Weber in his 
elaboration of a “sociology of knowledge” which comprehends 
knowledge as embedded in the situational experience of the 
man of knowledge, that is, a relational, although not neces- 
sarily a relativistic, phenomenon. 

Emile Durkheim, more than any other European sociolo- 
gist, formed a “school”; his disciples were almost all Jews, but 
few of them were sociologists. One might mention here Mau- 
rice *Halbwachs, primarily a demographer, Marcel *Mauss, 
Durkheim’s son-in-law and his successor as editor of L’Année 
Sociologique, Lucien *Lévy-Bruhl and his son Henry *Lévy- 
Bruhl; all these, going beyond Durkheim, tried to combine 
sociology and psychology, but their published works fall more 
in the fields of ethnology, social anthropology, and the history 
of law and institutions than in the field of sociology proper. 
Perhaps the most renowned disciple of Durkheim was Marc 
*Bloch, an economic historian and one of the initiators of a 
sociological school of historiography. René *Worms, on the 
other hand, more important as organizer than as scholar, was 
an adversary of Durkheim. Later French-Jewish sociologists, 
such as Georges *Gurvitch, Raymond *Aron, and Georges 
*Friedmann, were less influenced by Durkheim than by ideal- 
istic and phenomenological philosophy and by the sociologi- 
cal approach of Max Weber. Georges Friedmann, a special- 
ist in industrial sociology, contributed a brilliant analysis of 
contemporary Israel and the impact which it might have on 
the future of the Jewish people. Among the U.S. interpreters 
of Durkheim (as well as of Simmel, Mannheim, Weber, and 
Toennies) are such Jewish sociologists as Louis Wirth, Kurt 
Wolff, Harry Alpert (1912-1977), Reinhard Bendix, Lewis Co- 
ser, and Werner J. *Cahnman. Jeffrey Alexander (1947- ), a 
leader in the neo-functionalist tradition, revitalized the under- 
standing of the classic theorists, including Durkheim, Weber, 
and Marx. His work has been associated with what he calls 
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Whiteread and initiated by Simon Wiesenthal, was unveiled 
on the historic Judenplatz in the heart of the city of Vienna. 
The Vienna Jewish museum opened a branch in the historic 
Mizrachi building on the Judenplatz. It showed a multimedia 
reconstruction of the Vienna Or Sarua synagogue, which was 
destroyed in the * Wiener Gesera in 1420 and which was dis- 
covered in the course of the excavation of the monument. In 
2000 the Mizrachi published a Festschrift about its first 100 
years; in 2001 it began to organize a series of symposia on the 
history of the Jews of Vienna, in the course of which the first 
volume of the new edition of the talmudic commentary Or 
Zarua by Rabbi *Isaac ben Moses of Vienna was launched. 

In November 2000 the newly built synagogue of Graz, 
the second largest city of Austria, was consecrated. 

The square in front of the synagogue was named after 
Chief Rabbi David Herzog. The Graz Jewish community then 
had 135 members. At the University of Graz a Center for Jew- 
ish Studies was established. 

In January 2001 the Vienna Jewish community cele- 
brated the 175" anniversary of the historic Stadttempel to- 
gether with President Thomas Klestil and tenor Neil Shicoff. 
In contrast to the jubilees in 1976 and 1988 they did not pub- 
lish a Festschrift. 

In June 2001 the Jewish community of Salzburg — which 
had 70-80 members - celebrated its 100 jubilee together with 
President Thomas Klestil. In 2004, at the University of Salz- 
burg, a Center for Jewish Cultural Studies was founded. 

In 1999 the Jewish community founded a Holocaust 
victim’s information and support center. In 2000 the Aus- 
trian Reconciliation Fund was created in order to compensate 
forced laborers in the NS era. In January 2001 U.S. President 
Bill Clinton's deputy secretary of finance and chief negotiator 
for restitution Stuart *Eizenstat and the Austrian government 
agreed on the sum of $360 million. With this money the Gen- 
eral Settlement Fund, which is administered by the National 
Fund, was created. The Fund received about 20,000 applica- 
tions, but was still not effective. Austria demanded a legally 
binding guarantee that no further legal action would be taken 
by anyone for restitution, which was not possible because of 
several ongoing class actions in the U.S. In June 2002 the Jew- 
ish communities signed an agreement with the Austrian fed- 
eral provinces, which pledged to pay 18.2 million Euro in the 
next five years as restitution for stolen community property. 
The city of Vienna promised to rebuild the premises of the 
historic Jewish Ha-Koah sports club. 

From 1945 until 1980 the community had to sell 170 of 
its 230 real estate properties in order to cover its deficit. Af- 
ter 1980 it had to apply for bank credit in order to cover its 
expenses. In 2003 the financial situation of the community 
became extremely difficult. Reports in the national and in- 
ternational press spoke about the possible closing down of 
the Jewish community. In the end the insolvency of the Jew- 
ish community was prevented through an advance payment 
of half of the Austrian provincial restitution money. Finally, 
in May 2005 an agreement was reached for payment of 18.2 
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million Euro by the Republic of Austria to the Vienna Jewish 
community, which therefore withdrew its applications to the 
General Settlement Fund. 

Beginning in the 1980s, in Vienna and in the provinces a 
number of plaques or monuments commemorating destroyed 
synagogues or Jewish communities were erected. In Novem- 
ber 2002 Austrian President Thomas Klestil unveiled a monu- 
ment in memory of the 65,000 Austrian Holocaust victims in 
the hall of the Stadttempel. 

In 2001 a Center for Austrian Studies, financed by the 
Austrian Society of the Friends of the Hebrew University, 
was opened at the Hebrew University. Its academic chair was 
Robert S. Wistrich; its first director was Professor Hanni Mit- 
telmann. 

In autumn 2003 the federal land of Lower Austria, the 
city of Baden, and the Jewish community of Vienna decided 
to finance the renovation of the historic synagogue in Baden 
near Vienna. 

In February 2004 a rabbinical conference of the Chabad 
movement was held in Vienna, with more than a hundred 
rabbis participating. The guest of honor was Romano Prodi, 
head of the EU commission, who was personally blessed by 
the Ashkenazi chief rabbi of Israel, Yonah Metzger. 

In July 2004 a square on the Vienna park ring was named 
after Theodor Herzl. Austria, Hungary, and Israel issued, 
uniquely, a joint and identical stamp with the portrait of 
Herzl. The city of Vienna held its fifth international Herzl 
Symposium. 

In autumn 2004 the statutes of the Vienna Jewish com- 
munity were changed and the federal association of the Aus- 
trian Jewish communities (Bundesverband der israelitischen 
Kultusgemeinden) became the Israelitische Religionsgesell- 
schaft. This meant that instead of being an association it was 
now a state corporation (Koerperschaft des oeffentlichen Re- 
chts). 

In November 2004 the Vienna Jewish community had 
6,894 members. It was estimated that altogether about 14,000 
Jews lived in Austria. 


COMMUNAL AND CULTURAL LIFE. From 1990 Chief Rabbi 
Chaim Eisenberg organized an annual cantorial concert with 
distinguished international cantors. In 1993 and 1994 they took 
place in the former synagogues of Mikulov (Nikolsburg) and 
Trebitsch in Moravia in order to help with their renovations. 
In spring 1992 a week of Jewish culture was for the first time 
part of the Vienna “Festwochen.” It was organized in collabora- 
tion with the city of Vienna, and attracted over 10,000 people. 
From 1990 Vienna also had a Jewish street festival and annual 
Jewish film festival. 

In 1991 a Jewish museum opened in Hohenems in the 
Austrian province of Vorarlberg; its director was Hanno 
Loewy. In November 1993 the Jewish Museum of the city of 
Vienna, which was initiated by the Vienna mayor Helmut Zilk, 
was opened in the historic Palais Eskeles in the heart of Vienna 
by the Vienna-born mayor of Jerusalem, Teddy Kollek. Its first 
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the “late-Durkheimian” approach, or the “strong program” in 
cultural sociology (as compared to the “weak” program of the 
sociology of culture). 

In England, Morris *Ginsberg developed a comparative 
sociological approach, based on evolutionary and social-psy- 
chological components; he was the editor of the Jewish Journal 
of Sociology. In pre-Hitlerian Germany and Austria, one en- 
counters, apart from Oppenheimer and Mannheim, a number 
of interesting Jewish sociologists whose impact, however, was 
not far-reaching, partly because they were more social phi- 
losophers than sociologists, such as Rudolph *Eisler, Wilhelm 
*Jerusalem, Hermann *Kantorowicz, David *Koigen, Eugen 
*Rosenstock-Huessy, and the somewhat diffuse Ludwig *Stein 
(1859-1930), and partly because they were specialized, such as 
Friedrich Hertz and Walter *Sulzbach, who were students of 
nationalism, or Siegfried *Kracauer, whose careful analysis 
of white-collar employees and the social impact of the mov- 
ies was not sufficiently appreciated. Rudolf *Goldscheid, one 
of the initiators of the Deutsche Gesellschaft fuer Soziologie, 
is remarkable because of his ethically motivated opposition 
to Max Weber's impassioned emphasis on a “value-free” so- 
cial science. It should be added in this context that Germany, 
along with the countries of Eastern Europe, gave birth to 
the sociology of the Jews. In Eastern Europe, the writings of 
Leon *Pinsker, *Ahad Ha-Am, and Ber (Dov) *Borochoy, al- 
though sociological in content, are essayistic in form, while 
the publications emanating from the Yiddish Scientific Insti- 
tute (yIvo), first in Vilna, later in New York, are more in the 
area of social history than sociology. The German effort, on 
the other hand, in connection with the Verein fuer die Statis- 
tik der Juden, was demographic and therefore at least pre-so- 
ciological in nature. The foremost name is Arthur *Ruppin; 
others are Felix Theilhaber, Arthur *Cohen, and Jacob *Lest- 
chinsky; the latter lived in Germany, and later in the US., but 
was at first with the yrvo circle. 

The story of the participation of the Jews in U.S. sociol- 
ogy is entirely different from the one in Europe. Among the 
founding fathers of sociology in the U.S., that is, the first post- 
Spencerian generation, were no Jews. The same is true about 
the second generation. As late as the 1930s only two Jewish 
sociologists of some importance were on the scene, Samuel 
*Joseph at the predominantly Jewish New York City College, 
and Louis Wirth, who was soon to rise to prominence at the 
oldest and most prestigious department of sociology in the 
country, the University of Chicago. There may be a variety of 
reasons for this tardy development, but one of them becomes 
clear if one compares what happened in sociology with the 
corresponding data in the related field of anthropology. The 
founding father of cultural *anthropology, as it is known to- 
day in the U.S., undoubtedly is Franz *Boas and beside him 
Edward *Sapir, both German-Jewish immigrants. In the sec- 
ond generation, Jews are prominently represented by such 
students of Boas as A.A. *Goldenweiser, Robert *Lowie, Paul 
*Radin, L. *Spier, all of them Austrian, Polish, and Russian 
immigrants, as well as by the U.S.-born Ruth Benedict and 
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Melville J. *Herskovitz. What is involved is an apparently neg- 
ative reaction in academic circles to entrusting “foreigners” 
with the teaching of such sensitive topics as U.S. history, U.S. 
literature, and especially sociology, while they were “allowed” 
to safely concern themselves with the analysis of remote cul- 
tures such as, for instance, the ones of the Crow, Klamath, 
and Winnebago Indians. Nor was this negative reaction po- 
litically of a predominantly conservative flavor, as one might 
assume if one were to conclude from European antecedents. 
Rather, it was radical “progressives” among older U.S. sociolo- 
gists, like Henry Pratt Fairchild, Edward A. Ross, and Robert 
Faris who, in Fairchild’s terminology, reminded immigrants 
that as “guests” they must adapt themselves to their “hosts,” if 
they wished to be “accepted” as equals. This attitude amounted 
to a formidable psychological barrier, especially for aspiring 
Jewish intellectuals. 

This state of affairs totally changed after 1948 when, apart 
from a limited number of European refugee scholars, a great 
many native-born Jews entered the ranks of U.S. sociolo- 
gists. By 2005, of the 50 preeminent sociologists listed at the 
website http://www.kfunigraz.ac.at/sozwww/agsoe/lexikon/ 
klassiker, approximately one-third were, or are, Jews (www. 
jinfo.org/Sociologists.html). About the same percentage have 
served as presidents of the American Sociological Associa- 
tion, including the president as of 2005 (Cynthia Fuchs Ep- 
stein, 1933- ). 

Several scholars of Jewish descent who have been aloof 
to Jewish life, or even baptized, played a prominent role in 
US. sociology, especially Robert K. *Merton, the foremost 
structural-functional theoretician in U.S. sociology, whose 
striking formulations have been widely accepted, Paul E 
*Lazarsfeld, the recognized leader in quantitative sociology, 
Neil J. *Smelser, the most prolific writer among the students 
of Talcott Parsons, and David *Riesman, a Unitarian, who 
gained fame with a sociological best seller, The Lonely Crowd. 
Of these, Merton and Lazarsfeld were presidents of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Association, as were Philip M. *Hauser, a for- 
mer deputy director of the U.S. Bureau of the Census and an 
internationally known demographer, and Reinhard Bendix, a 
German-born theorist and a specialist in stratification theory. 
Arnold *Rose, a race-relations specialist, the assistant to Gun- 
nar Myrdal’s trailblazing study of the U.S. black, An American 
Dilemma (1944), passed away before he could occupy the of- 
fice to which he was elected. The three latter scholars were 
graduates of the University of Chicago and students of Louis 
Wirth, while Merton represented a school of thought more 
prominent on the Eastern seaboard. Lazarsfeld was, by train- 
ing, a mathematical psychologist. Louis Wirth himself, the 
first Jew to be elected to the presidency of the a.s.a., never 
fully reconciled his intense interest in Jewish affairs with his 
conviction that total assimilation was both inevitable and de- 
sirable, but his importance rests chiefly with his interest in 
urbanism, his interpretation of major figures in European 
sociology, and his passionate espousal of the cause of racial 
equality and social reform. 
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Up to the mid-20" century, one can say that a histori- 
cal and phenomenological trend in U.S. sociology became 
more pronounced, along with a continuing and major trend 
of quantitative and positivistic emphasis. To the former trend 
belonged the Jewish sociologists Cahnman, Coser, and Kurt 
Wolff, as well as the scholars Albert *Salomon, Bernard Rosen- 
berg (1923-1996), Norman Birnbaum (1926- ), Sigmund 
*Diamond, Benjamin *Nelson (1911-1977), the urbanist Her- 
bert Gans (1927-_), and the political sociologist, Amitai Etzi- 
oni, an Israeli-American famous for his work on socioeco- 
nomics and as founder of the Communitarian movement in 
the early 1990s; to the latter chiefly some of the students of 
Paul F. Lazarsfeld, such as Bernard R. Berelson (1912-1979), 
David Caplovitz (1928-1992), and Herbert Hyman (1918-1985). 
Mathematical and statistical sociology was furthered by Leo 
Goodman (1928— ) and Mark Granovetter (1943- ). The 
structional-functional school in sociological theory, whose 
major representatives among Jewish scholars are Marion J. 
Levy, Jr. (1918-2002) and Neil J. Smelser, represented a third 
trend. Other scholars occupied a variety of intermediary posi- 
tions in this regard, such as the criminologists Herbert *Bloch 
and Albert K. Cohen (1918-_), the political sociologists Sey- 
mour M. Lipset and Walter B. Simon (1918-_), the urban so- 
ciologist Alvin *Boskoff, and the industrial sociologists Peter 
Blau (1918-2002), Robert Dubin (1916- ), Philip Selznick 
(1919— ), and Rosabeth Moss Kanter (1943-_). 

In the second half of the 20 century, sociology devel- 
oped in several directions in which Jewish sociologists played 
significant roles. These included challenges to the hegemony 
of both functionalist (Parsons) and conflict (Marxist) theory 
in the development of phenomenology, symbolic interaction- 
ism and postmodernism; the development of global macro- 
sociology, the concept of “multiple modernities” and the im- 
pact of world systems; population studies on both the macro 
(demography) and micro (networking) levels; the rejection of 
the notion of “value-free” sociology and the awareness of the 
influence of social position on the development and impact 
of sociology, and its extension to the sociology of race, gen- 
der, and class relations, their intersections and especially the 
development of feminist and queer theory; and the develop- 
ing field of the sociology of Jewry. 

Symbolic interactionism, a term coined by Herbert 
Blumer, grew out of the “Chicago school” and was developed 
by a number of prominent Jewish sociologists, including the 
ethnomethodologist Harold Garfinkel (1917-_ ); Erving Goff- 
man (1922-1982), whose dramaturgical approach to impres- 
sion management and contributions to role theory became a 
classic of sociology, most famously through his The Presen- 
tation of Self in Everyday Life. It incorporated Simmelian mi- 
cro-perspective on interaction with a macro-level analysis of 
Durkheimian ritual behavior (Adams, 2003). Alfred Schutz 
contributed the idea of “multiple realities” in a phenomeno- 
logical perspective contributing to the sociology of knowl- 
edge and knowing. Stanley Milgram (1933-1984) had a major 
impact on social science with what came to be known as the 
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“Milgram experiments, which demonstrated that authority 
figures could command obedience to extraordinary measures 
even in the United States by virtue of their position; he also 
developed the concept of the six degrees of separation, an early 
development of networking theory. 

Bridging macro- and micro-perspectives, and theory and 
empiricism, Norbert Elias (1890-1990) developed “process” 
or “figurational” sociology, his most prominent contribution 
being The Civilizing Process. Synthesizing German, Ameri- 
can, French, and British social scientific advances through the 
19308, he explored the historical development of “civilized” 
identity and habitus, the history of emotions, the part played 
by state formation in that development, and the dynamics 
of national identity-formation. National identity-formation 
has also been explored by Erik Erikson (1902-1999) and Alex 
*Inkeles (1920-— ), who has focused on the manifestation of 
“modern” identity as well as convergence and divergence in 
“modern” societies. Other Jews contributing to such global 
sociology include Immanuel Wallerstein (1930- ), who fur- 
thered the concept of the world system and global economic 
and political stratification; Lewis *Feuer (1912-2002), who be- 
gan his career as a radical Trotskyist, a scholar of Marx and 
Hegel, with a major focus on the study of imperialism (http:// 
frm.nationalreview.com/archives/week_2002_11_24.asp); and 
Shmuel Noah Eisenstadt (1923- ), whose concept of “multiple 
modernities” challenged the linear and unified concept of mo- 
dernity. Edward Shils (1910-1995), distinguished service pro- 
fessor in the Committee on Social Thought and in Sociology, 
was internationally renowned for his research on the role of 
intellectuals and their relations to power and public policy, 
following in a Weberian tradition. This cultural sociology was 
echoed in other Jewish sociologists, including Neil Postman 
(1931-2003), a media theorist, who studied how culture was af- 
fected by technology (or “Technopoly” as he called one of his 
books). One could also say that Thomas Kuhn (1922-1996) was 
a cultural sociologist in that he studied the impact of shifts in 
scientific culture or paradigms on society and science. 

Jews figured among some of the most prominent de- 
mographers in the last half of the 20 century, including 
Ronald Freedman (1917—_), who established and directed the 
Population Studies Center at the University of Michigan, and 
with Howard Schuman helped establish the on-going Detroit 
Area Study (pas) to analyze social trends in the area; Sidney 
Goldstein (1927- ), generally recognized as the “dean of de- 
mographers of American Jewry” and who like Freedman was 
president of the Population Association of America; Calvin 
Goldscheider (1941- ); Nathan Keyfitz (1913- ), who has 
made significant contributions to fertility, aging, and environ- 
mental impacts of population growth and who founded the 
International Institute for Applied Systems Analysis in Aus- 
tria; Robert Hauser (1942- ), director of the Center for De- 
mography of Health and Aging at the University of Wiscon- 
sin-Madison and collaborator on the Wisconsin Longitudinal 
Study of life course and aging; and Harriet Presser (1936- ), 
founding director of the Center on Population, Gender and 
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Social Inequality at the University of Maryland. Both Freed- 
man and Presser were presidents of the Population Associa- 
tion of America. Jewish sociologists have also been among the 
leaders in the field of applied sociology, including Daniel Yan- 
kelovich (1924-_ ), founder of the first private firm to measure 
and analyze shifting trends in American social and cultural 
values, Ross Koppel (1948-_), president of the Social Research 
Corporation; and Judith Auerbach (1956-_), vice president of 
the American Foundation for a1ps Research, who also served 
as director of the Behavioral and Social Science Program of 
National Institutes of Health (U.S.). 

Several U.S. Jewish sociologists have made their mark 
in race and intercultural relations studies, or more generally, 
studies of inequality, partly because the field explicitly or im- 
plicitly includes Jewish topics, but chiefly because, for a vari- 
ety of reasons, the problems of all minorities appeal to them. 
Early names to be mentioned here are Leo Srole (1908-1993), 
a collaborator with W. Lloyd Warner in the ethnic aspects 
of the much-discussed “Yankee City” studies; Melvin *Tu- 
min (1919-1994), whose monographs deal with situations in 
North Carolina, Puerto Rico, and Guatemala; Milton *Gor- 
don (1918- ) and Nathan *Glazer, profound students of the 
processes of assimilation and ethnic identification in U.S. life; 
Milton Barron (1918-_ ) and Stanley Bigman (1915-_ ), authors 
of pioneering studies on intermarriage; Seymour Leventman 
(1930- ), coauthor of Children of the Gilded Ghetto (1961); Ar- 
nold Rose; Peter Rose (1933-_); Raymond Mack (1927- ); and 
Immanuel Wallerstein in his Africanist studies. Oscar Lewis 
(1914-1970) focused his attention on the culture of poverty, 
through ethnographic portrayals of peasant communities in 
Mexico, Latin America, and Northern India, as well as poor 
Hispanics in the United States. Stanley Lieberson (1933-_) re- 
ceived the Distinguished Contribution to Scholarship Award 
for his A Piece of the Pie: Blacks and White Immigrants since 
1880. His work has focused on language usage and conflict, 
fashion, naming customs, and other nuances of cultural di- 
versity. One of his latest books, A Matter of Taste: How Names, 
Fashions, and Culture Change, included a section on Jewish 
naming customs. 

Other sociologists, like Sophia *Robison, Morris *Janow- 
itz, and Werner J. Cahnman, made contributions in the field of 
race and intercultural relations, but their main interests are in 
other fields: Sophia Robison’s in criminology, Janowitz’ in mil- 
itary sociology, Cahnman’s in the development of typological 
theory, especially in connection with historical studies. 

One would be remiss to discuss the field of inequality 
without its more recent developments in terms of the inter- 
sections of race, class, and gender, feminism, and queer the- 
ory. Gender studies and feminism began with Betty Friedan 
(1921-2006), and continued through Jessie Bernard (1903- 
1996), who helped established the scholastic foundations of 
modern feminism, Nancy Chodorow (1944- ) on the repro- 
duction of mothering, and Judith Butler (1956-_), among oth- 
ers. The latter, who credits her first realized interest in social 
philosophy to her early synagogue experiences, is chief rep- 
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resentative of a body of intellectuals who have contributed to 
the reformulation of social theory in relationship to the “new” 
social movements such as the 1960s’ student movements, the 
women's movements rekindled in the 1970s and beyond, race 
and ethnic pride movements stemming from the Civil Rights 
era of the late 1960s, and the gay and lesbian liberation move- 
ments of the 1980s and beyond. Uncovering the sexual politics 
of the private sphere, and protesting the exclusion of women 
from the public sphere, state, and economy, her work (most 
famously Gender Trouble), as well as that of others, has ini- 
tiated debate over the relationships of culture, identity and 
representation. 

Out of reluctance by many sociologists to publicize their 
own Jewish identity for fear of reprisal in the academy, studies 
of the Jewish minority were not commonly undertaken until 
the 1960s legitimized ethnic roots and attention. In the focus 
on multiculturalism, however, Jews were often obscured as 
part of the white majority (aptly captured in a study by Karen 
Brodkin (1941- ), How Jews Became White Folks and What 
That Says about Race in America). Therefore, the study of 
American Jews became essentially a parochial pursuit rather 
than part of the more mainstream study of ethnic, racial, and 
religious minorities. 

As far as the image of the Jew and the treatment of Jew- 
ish topics in sociological literature are concerned, there are 
differences to be observed as one moves from Europe to the 
US., but also continuities. In Europe the scholarly interest in 
Jewish matters was predominantly socioeconomic in nature, 
and it was cultivated primarily by Christian authors. Albert 
Schaeffle (1831-1903), writing about the Viennese stock ex- 
change crash in 1873, considered the Jews as “naturally be- 
longing to the financial faction.” Werner *Sombart’s related 
but historically buttressed thesis that the calculating spirit of 
the Jews was one of the prime factors in the rise of modern 
capitalism was contested by Max Weber, who characterized 
the Jewry of the dispersion as a “Pariavolk” whose economic 
activities were peripheral, not central, to significant occiden- 
tal developments. Jewish traders, Weber maintained, were not 
instrumental in bringing about the modern factory as a ratio- 
nally conceived and continuing enterprise. However, Weber 
analyzed the “ethical,” or “missionary, Hebrew prophecy as 
the first step on the way to the rational “disenchantment of 
the world” which later culminated in the Puritan ethic and its 
secular aftermath. Ferdinand Toennies (1855-1936) occupies 
middle ground between Sombart and Weber inasmuch as he 
sees the Jews internally as the remnant of a former “Gemein- 
schaft,” but in their external relations as one of the forces pro- 
moting the expanding modern Gesellschaft. This discussion 
has not been continued in the U.S., but Georg Simmel’s con- 
cept of the “stranger” has led to an interesting elaboration in 
Robert E. Park’s and Everett Stonequist’s concept of the “mar- 
ginal man” as “one who is poised in psychological uncertainty 
between two or more social worlds; reflecting in his soul the 
discords and harmonies, repulsions and attractions of these 
worlds.” Park had in mind cultural as well as physical hybrids, 
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emancipated Jews as well as light-skinned blacks. One of Park’s 
disciples, Howard Becker (1899-1960) applied the “marginal 
man” concept to structural situations in talking about “mar- 
ginal trading peoples” while Park’s Jewish student Louis Wirth 
analyzed the ghetto as a state of mind marked by marginality; 
an extended controversy has followed in which a number of 
Jewish authors, among them Amitai Etzioni and Aaron An- 
tonovsky (1923-1994), participated. 

Last, but certainly not least in the present context, ought 
to be mentioned scholars whose major if not exclusive interest 
is in the Jewish field. Jewish topics have occupied a place in 
US. sociological literature; however, research on Jews tends to 
be isolated in Jewish publications rather than well-integrated 
in appropriate mainstream journals. However, some trends 
are ascertainable. While an analysis of papers published in 
three leading sociological journals (American Sociological 
Review, American Journal of Sociology, Social Forces) in the 
years 1929-64 showed that 74 of the published papers dealt 
with topics referring to intergroup relations (acculturation, 
assimilation, intermarriage, prejudice, discrimination, anti- 
semitism, etc.), 51 papers dealt predominantly, although not 
exclusively, with internal topics of Jewish life (23 with family 
and youth, 15 with socioeconomic and demographic topics, 13 
with Jewish religion and institutions). A comparable analysis 
of dissertations on Jewish topics (cf. Isacque Graeber, Jewish 
Themes in American Doctoral Dissertations, 1933-64) yielded 
53 intergroup relations studies against 47 internal and, in part, 
structural studies, but the total figures include, along with 
those in sociology, historical, anthropological and psychologi- 
cal studies, thus impairing comparability. A review of socio- 
logical work on American Jewry that was published 1970-80 
(Heilman, 1982) lamented the parochialism of the sociology 
of American Jewry. A later analysis of social science papers 
appearing in the electronic database JsTor and dealing with 
topics related to American Jews (Burstein, 2004) revealed 
129 articles, 19 dealing with politics, 29 with family (includ- 
ing fertility and intermarriage), and 26 with educational and 
economic attainment. Only nine articles dealt with (internal) 
Jewish religious practices or organizational life. However, the 
articles tended to cite research written by and for other Jews 
more than mainstream theories or problematics, indicating a 
persistent parochialism. 

The review was incomplete, since it did not include some 
of the primary sources for publishing social science research 
on Jewry (which are not indexed in JsTor): Jewish Social 
Studies, a publication of the Conference on Jewish Relations 
which began in 1938; Commentary, established in 1946, which 
aims to present intelligent and accessible analysis of the so- 
cial character of American Jews; Judaism, begun in 1951 and 
including many sociological articles; Midstream, started in 
1954; The Jewish Journal of Sociology, published bi-annually 
since 1958 out of the United Kingdom; Contemporary Jewry, 
the official journal of the Association for the Social Scientific 
Study of Jewry, which began publishing in 1974 as Jewish Soci- 
ology and Social Research, taking its present name in 1976; or 
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the major journals of sociology of religion (such as Sociology 
of Religion, Review of Religious Research, Journal of the Social 
Scientific Study of Religion, Journal of Contemporary Religion) 
and ethnicity (such as Ethnic and Racial Studies, Ethnicities, 
Social Identities). While analyses of Jewish institutional life and 
identification are rarer in the latter journals than comparisons 
of Jews to other religious and U.S. denominations, sociologi- 
cal topics focusing on Jews are often included. 

The analysis of Jewish institutional life and of the chang- 
ing factors in Jewish identification has developed considerably 
in the last several decades. Three surveys of American Jews 
(the 1971, 1990, and 2000-01 National Jewish Population Stud- 
ies) have resulted in serious analysis of American Jews, often 
in comparison to the wider American population and Israeli 
Jews. The 1990 National Jewish Population Studies resulted in 
11 monographs, seven of which were published as a special se- 
ries by suny Press. Topics included denominationalism, gen- 
der roles, Jewish and American culture, Jewish Baby Boomers 
and children, internal migration. Further, an impressive body 
of community studies has been collected (over 90), summa- 
ries of 45 of which have been collected by Ira Sheskin and 
published under the auspices of the North American Jewish 
Data Bank, currently housed at the University of Connecticut 
under the directorship of Arnold Dashevsky. 

Early scholars of Jewish sociology included Nathan Gold- 
berg (1903-1979), Erich *Rosenthal, Oscar Janowsky (1900- 
1993), Bernard Lazerwitz, C. Bezalel Sherman (1896-1971), 
Benjamin FE. Ringer (1920- ), Victor Sanua (1920- ), Ben- 
jamin *Halpern, Will Herberg (1907-1977), Albert Vorspan 
(1924- ), Mannheim Shapiro (1913-1981), Charles S. Liebman 
(1934-2003), and Albert Gordon (1901-1968); the last was a 
rabbi turned sociologist. Building on these early foundations, 
and incorporating new data and approaches, American Jewish 
sociology has developed along several lines, including: general 
analyses or theories of American Jewish life (Marshall *Sklare, 
Charles Silberman (1925— ), Calvin Goldscheider (1941— ), 
Seymour Martin Lipset, Charles Liebman (1934-2003); ac- 
culturation and assimilation (Steven Cohen, Calvin Golds- 
cheider); ethnicity (Steven Steinberg (1944- ); Herbert Gans, 
especially with his development of the concept “symbolic eth- 
nicity” and, later, “symbolic religiosity”)); social history and 
especially portraits of particular communities and groups of 
Jews (Samuel Heilman (1946-—_ ); Jack Wertheimer (1948— ); 
Lynn Davidman (1955- ); Debra Kaufman (1941- )); de- 
nominational studies and Jewish pluralism (Bernard Lazer- 
witz, Arnold Dashefsky (1941-_)); American Zionism (Chaim 
Waxman (1941- ); Jonathan Woocher (1946- ), who sug- 
gested that Israel-oriented sentiment and activity formed the 
basis of American Jewish “civil religion”); Jewish politics and 
social movements (Daniel *Elazar (1934-1999); Jewish femi- 
nism (see more detail in Women in Sociology below); Jews 
and economics (Eva Etzioni-Halevy (1934- ); Barry Chis- 
wick (1942- )); family, gender roles, intermarriage (Moshe 
(1936— ) and Harriet Hartman (1948- ), Rela Mintz Geffen 
(1943- )); intermarriage (Rodney Stark (1934- ) and Charles 
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Stember (1916-1982), participants in studies on antisemitism 
that were sponsored by the apt (Anti-Defamation League) 
and the ajc (American Jewish Committee), respectively; 
Egon Mayer (1944-2004), Bruce Phillips, E. Rosenthal, Syl- 
via Barack Fishman); education (Walter Ackerman (1918- _); 
Steven Steinberg; Harold Himmelfarb (1944- )); demography 
(Calvin Goldscheider (1941- ); Sidney and Alice *Goldstein 
(1936- )); language and Jewish culture (Max Weinrich, Elihu 
Katz (1926- ), and Sylvia Barack Fishman). 

The sociology of Jewish religion began, perhaps, with 
Mordecai M. Kaplan's Judaism as a Civilization, continued 
with myriad publications of Jacob Neusner, Stephen Sharot’s 
(1943- ) focus on Jewish religious movements in comparative 
perspective, and S.N. Eisenstadt’s Jewish Civilization: The Jew- 
ish Historical Experience in a Comparative Perspective (1992). 
The contribution of the Diaspora to the development of Jew- 
ish life has been explored by Daniel Boyarin (1946- ) and 
Jonathan Boyarin, and the comparative perspective within 
Judaism, surveying the various Diasporas as well as Israel, 
has been greatly developed by Eliezer Ben-Raphael (1938- ) 
and colleagues (e.g., Contemporary Jewries: Convergence and 
Divergence, 2003). 

The beginnings of sociology in Israel were European. 
One trend was clearly demographic, starting with Arthur 
Ruppin and competently continued by the scientific direc- 
tor of the Israel Central Statistical Bureau, Roberto *Bachi, 
but, another, more descriptive than analytic, and represented 
by Zvi Rudy (1900-1972) and Aryeh *Tartakower, had East 
European antecedents. Structural-functionalism dominated 
Israeli sociology as it was established at Hebrew University’s 
department of sociology, founded in 1948 by Martin Buber, 
followed as chair by Shmuel N. *Eisenstadt (1923- ), Jacob 
Katz (1904-1998), Joseph Ben-David (1920-1986), and Yonina 
Talmon (1923-66), later joined by Judith Shuval (1926-_), Si- 
mon Herman (1912-_ ), and Henry Rosenfeld (1911-1986). The 
first student to complete her studies in the department, Rivka 
Bar-Yosef, later became a faculty member and chair. Chaim 
Adler (focusing on education), Dov Weintraub (1926-85), Erik 
Cohen (1932-_ ), Moshe Lissak (1928-_), and Elihu Katz joined 
in the next few years, rounding out a major cross-institutional 
research plan on the emerging Israeli society, including the ab- 
sorption of immigrants (Eisenstadt), youth movements (Ben- 
David), kibbutz (Talmon), education (Reuven Kahane), and 
the moshav (Weintraub). A macrosociological and theoreti- 
cal emphasis allowed the work to transcend the small-scale 
case study, and continues to characterize some of its most 
renowned members, such as Victor Azarya (1946- ), Ba- 
ruch Kimmerling (1939-_), Nachmun Ben- Yehuda (1948- ), 
and Erik Cohen. Katz went on to found Hebrew University’s 
Communications Institute, as well as to head the task force 
charged with the introduction of television broadcasting in the 
late 1960s. Along with this institutional emphasis, Uriel Foa 
(1916-1990), Judith Shuval, and Louis *Guttman, the latter of 
which founded the Israel Institute of Applied Social Research, 
were early representatives of a positivistic and quantitative so- 
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ciology, some of which continues at the Institute of Contempo- 
rary Jewry at Hebrew University, where Sergio DellaPergola is 
a chief demographer of Jewry worldwide. Tel Aviv University’s 
Faculty of Social Sciences was founded in the late 1950s with a 
challenge to the dominant functionalist approach of studying 
Israeli society, starting with its first chair, Yonaton Shapiro. Ap- 
plying sociology to some of the country’s greatest dilemmas, it 
developed such foci as the Institute of Labor Relations and a 
Public Policy Program. Its faculty have studied democracy in 
Israeli society (Ephraim Yuchtman- Yaar (1935) and Yochanan 
Peres) and other aspects of political sociology (Hanna Her- 
zog), work and labor markets (Rina Shapira (1932- ), Moshe 
Semyonov (1946- ), Noah Lewin-Epstein, and Haya Stier), 
education and stratification (Hanna Ayalon, Yossi Shavit) 
as well as ethnicity and Jewish identity in Israel and globally 
(Eliezer Ben-Rafael). The challenge to the functionalist per- 
spective was further developed at Haifa University, with one 
of its major proponents Sammy Smooha (1941-_), whose re- 
search focus on the disadvantaged Asian-African immigrants 
and Israeli Arabs showed the lack of unity and consensus in 
the society. A Marxist perspective was further developed at 
Haifa University with such researchers as Shlomo and Bar- 
bara Swirski, Deborah Bernstein (1956- , focusing on gen- 
der), and Shulamit and Henry Rosenfeld (focusing on the kib- 
butz). Israeli feminism developed in the mid-1980s with such 
scholars as Dafna Izraeli (1937-2003), Deborah Bernstein, and 
Barbara Swirski. More recently, a post-Zionist perspective in- 
corporating the effects of “colonization” after the 1967 war on 
Israeli society and the Palestinians has developed in Israel. The 
establishment of the Israel Sociological Society in 1967 marked 
a turning point in the development of the sociological occu- 
pation in Israel, moving it beyond the confines of academic 
institutions and setting up its own nationwide community 
for professional as well as academic purposes. In addition to 
five major universities in Israel and their faculty and research 
staff, numerous non-Israeli social scientists have done stud- 
ies in Israel, especially in and about kibbutzim. A number of 
Israeli faculty have joint appointments abroad and/or spend 
sabbaticals abroad, which further connects Israeli sociology 
to global conferences and developments. 


[Werner J. Cahnman / Harriet Hartman (2"4 ed.)] 


Women in Sociology 

Few women, Jewish or otherwise, were among the founders 
of sociology. Perhaps the earliest Jewish American woman 
sociologist was Fay Karpf (1893-1981); a preeminent social 
psychologist, she was the first chair of the Division of Social 
Psychology of the American Sociological Association, later 
chairing a department in the Graduate School for Jewish So- 
cial Work. Marie *Jahoda (1907-2001), a British social psy- 
chologist and researcher at the American Jewish Committee, 
Columbia University, and the University of Sussex, was also 
influential in the development of the field. Like many of the 
first sociologists, some of the Jewish women who made early 
inroads in the field were intellectual Marxists; these include 
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Rosa *Luxemburg, who studied the role of women in revolu- 
tion, and Alexandra Kollontai (1872-1952). Hannah *Arendt 
(1906-1975) had a deep sense of Jewish identity that shaped 
her writings and world view, including critical examination 
of alienation, political power and authority. Rose Laub *Coser 
(1916-1994) became an international expert on women, work 
and leadership, focusing on the bureaucratic settings of medi- 
cal institutions as well as the family. 

Jewish women have played major roles in sociological re- 
search and leadership. Seven of 18 scholars who contributed to 
a volume of autobiographical essays by female leaders in the 
field (ed. A. Goetting and S. Fenstermaker) clearly indicate 
their Jewishness, including Beth Hess, Suzanne Keller, Helen 
Mayer Hacker, Janet Lever, Shulamit Reinharz, Gaye Tuch- 
man, and Hannah Scheller Wartenberg. For some, like Han- 
nah Arendt, Shulamit Reinharz, Gaye Tuchman, and Deborah 
Lipstadt, Jewish identity was always integral to their scholar- 
ship; for others, its role has been mixed. Lenore Weitzman 
became well known for her work on the “divorce revolution” 
and later focused on the Holocaust. Jewish women who have 
been active as applied sociologists include Judith Auerbach 
(1956-_), vice president of Public Policy and Program Devel- 
opment at the American Foundation for a1ps Research, and 
Felice Levine, former executive director of the American So- 
ciological Association. 

The contributions of Jewish women have perhaps been 
most notable in the field of gender studies both generally and 
as applied to the study of Jews. Among the first feminist schol- 
ars was Jessie *Bernard (1903-1996), whose work on “his and 
her” marriages became a staple of both family and feminist 
studies. Mirra Komarovsky (1905-1999), the second woman 
to be president of the American Sociological Association 
(1972-73), brought out the cultural parameters and contra- 
dictions in gender roles. Viola Klein (1908-1973), an Austrian 
social theorist who fled the Nazis to Great Britain, focused 
on the social construction of women’s nature and attributes, 
as well as on Women’s Two Roles: Home and Work (with Alva 
Myrdal). Cynthia Fuchs Epstein (1933- ), current president 
of the American Sociological Association as of 2005, applied 
the study of gender to professions; Rosabeth Moss Kanter 
(1943- ) focused on Men and Women of the Corporation, in 
addition to many other contributions to organizational the- 
ory and behavior. In what Hester Eisenstein has termed the 
first phase of women’s studies scholarship, the contributions 
of Carolyn *Heilbrun (1926-2003), Florence Howe (1929- ), 
and Barbara Haber (1934—_) stand out, as does Janet Saltzman 
Chafetz’s (1942- ) work on gender role socialization, Debra 
Renée Kaufman’s (1941- ) application of gender analysis to 
achievement, and Shulamit Reinharz’s (1946-_) feminist per- 
spective on social research methods. 

In the second phase of feminist scholarship, which con- 
centrated on the strength and power of women, such social 
scientists as Phyllis Chesler (1940- ), Gerda *Lerner (1920- ), 
and Adrienne Rich (1929-_) are prominent. Nancy Chodor- 
ow’s (1944- ) The Reproduction of Mothering (1978) infused 
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a neo-Freudian understanding into persisting gender differ- 
ence. Carol *Gilligan’s (1936-_) In a Different Voice (1982) fo- 
cused on the moral development of women. In such books as 
Gender Trouble, Judith Butler (1956— ) contributed to the re- 
formulation of social theory by uncovering the sexual politics 
of the private realm, and protesting the exclusion of women 
from the public sphere, state, and economy. 

Jewish women were among the founders of Sociologists 
for Women in Society and continue to be active in it and the 
National Women’s Studies Association. Judith Lorber (1931- ), 
as an example, was a founding editor of Gender and Society 
and president of sws and the Eastern Sociological Society. 
Women have also been active in the professional societies de- 
voted to social science research in Jewish studies, including the 
Association for the Social Scientific Study of Jewry (assy), of 
which four of the 12 presidents have been women; the Wom- 
ens Caucus of the Association for Jewish Studies (ays); and 
the Jewish Women’s Caucus of the National Women’s Stud- 
ies Association. 

In their 1994 critique of the application of feminist sociol- 
ogy to American Jews, Lynn Davidman and Shelly Tenenbaum 
note that the first full-length sociological studies of Jewish 
women did not appear until 1991; they also point out that few 
articles in the primary journals for Jewish studies (American 
Jewish Year Book, Contemporary Jewry, Jewish Journal of So- 
ciology and Jewish Social Studies) included a focus on women 
or gender prior to the 1990s. Women’s family and economic 
roles received attention in Goldscheider’s Jewish Continuity 
and Change (1984), and were enlarged upon by Moshe and 
Harriet Hartman’ analysis of the 1990 National Jewish Popula- 
tion Study (Gender Equality and American Jews, 1996). Wom- 
en's participation in voluntary Jewish organizations has been 
the subject of some study (B’nai Brith (1985), and others re- 
viewed in a report by the National Commission on American 
Jewish Women (1995), which also reviews other scholarship 
on Jewish women). Sylvia Barack Fishman has provided in- 
depth analysis of women’s roles and feminism among Ameri- 
can Jews. Barbara Schreier shows how the immigrant experi- 
ence affected Jewish women’s fashion, while Riv-Ellen Prell’s 
(1947- ) work studies how cultural images of Jews have per- 
meated the interaction between American Jewish men and 
women. Women’s religious identity received attention from 
Marion Kaplan’s work on Jews in imperial Germany; more 
contemporary work on Jewish identity by Bethamie Horow- 
itz has identified different “journeys” taken by both men and 
women. Several works have provided ethnographic insights 
into womens role in Orthodox Judaism, beginning with M. 
Danzger’s general study of the revival of Orthodox Judaism 
(1989), and including Davidman’s and Kaufman's respective 
studies of newly Orthodox women. 

Israeli women have also been the focus of sociologi- 
cal study. Susan Starr Sered and Tamar El-Or have provided 
especially interesting studies of Israeli religious women; 
Harriet Hartman’s (1948- ) dissertation discussed ethnic 
differences among Israeli women; and Deborah Bernstein’s 
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(1956- ) research focuses on Jewish women’s roles in pre- 
state Israel. 

While women have been active in Israeli sociology prac- 
tically since the founding of the first Sociology Department at 
Hebrew University in 1948, they are underrepresented in lead- 
ership and professional positions. Rivka Bar- Yosef, the first stu- 
dent to complete Ph.D. Sociology studies at the Hebrew Uni- 
versity, became the third department head. After Bar- Yosef, 
it took 30 years for another woman to chair that department 
(Amalya Oliver), and only one woman, Judith Shuval (1926- ), 
has been president of the Israel Sociological Society. 

The work of Israeli women sociologists has been diverse, 
including work on immigration and healthcare (Judith Shu- 
val), Israeli bureaucracy and sociolinguistics (Brenda Danet 
(1937- ), work and occupations (Dafna Izraeli (1937-2003), 
education (Rina Shapira (1932- ), and the kibbutz (Yonina 
Talmon (1923-1966), Michal Palgi (1944- ). 


[Harriet Hartman (24 ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: American Sociological Association's Com- 
mittee on the Status of Women in Sociology, 2004. Final Report. (L. 
Davidman and S. Tenenbaum); L. Davidman and S. Tenenbaum, 
“Towards a Feminist Sociology of American Jews,’ in: L. Davidman 
and S. Tenenbaum (eds.), Feminist Perspectives on Jewish Studies 
(1994); M.J. Deegan (ed.), Women in Sociology (1991); A. Goetting 
and S. Fenstermaker (eds.), Individual Voices, Collective Visions: Fifty 
Years of Women in Sociology (1995). S.R. Reinharz, A Contextualized 
Chronology of Women’ Sociological Work (1993); idem, “Sociology,” 
in: RE. Hyman and D.D. Moore (eds.), Jewish Women in America 
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SOCOH OR SOCO (Sokhko; Heb. Asi, i217). 

(1) Town in the Shephelah of Judah, situated between 
Adullam and Azekah (Josh. 15:35). The Philistines camped be- 
tween Socoh and Azekah prior to the encounter of David and 
Goliath (1 Sam. 17:1). Rehoboam fortified the place (11 Chron. 
11:7). It was one of the cities occupied temporarily by the Phi- 
listines in the time of Ahaz (11 Chron. 28:18). In that period 
it served as an administrative or storage center, being one of 
the four cities named on the la-melekh stamps of the Judean 
monarchy. In Byzantine times, the name applied to a double 
village (Eusebius, Onom. 156:18ff.), which was still a center 
for pottery manufacture. The scholar *Antigonus of Sokho 
(Avot 1:3) was probably from this village or from the Judean 
town listed. It is identified with the twin mounds of Khirbat 
‘Abbad (the site of the earlier occupation) and Khirbat Shu- 
wayka (occupied in the Iron Age), overlooking Wadi-al-Samt 
(the valley of Elah), E. of Azekah. 

(2) Judean town, situated in the southernmost mountain 
district (Josh. 15:48). It is the present-day Khirbat Shuwayka, 
W. of Eshtemoa. 

(3) Canaanite town in the Sharon near Yaham, men- 
tioned in the inscriptions of Thutmosis 111 (no. 67), Amenho- 
tep 11 (15'" century B.c.E.) and Shishak (no. 41; c. 920 B.c.E.). 
It was included in Solomon’s third district (1 Kings 4:10). In 
talmudic times it was a Samaritan settlement and under the 
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crusaders it was known as Casal Soque. It is the present-day 
Khirbat Shuwaykat al-Ra’s, north of Talkarm. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Noth, in: PyB, 30 (1934), 35; M. Avi- Yonah, 
in: QDAP, 10 (1944), 169; Aharoni, Land, index; I. Ben-Zvi, Sefer ha- 
Shomronim (1935), 93; Alt, in: PIB, 25 (1929), 333 28 (1932), 27. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


SODERBERGH, STEVEN (1963- ), U.S. film director. So- 
derbergh was born in Atlanta, Georgia, the second of six chil- 
dren. The family moved to Baton Rouge, Louisiana, where 
Peter Soderbergh, his father, was a professor and dean of Lou- 
isiana State University’s College of Education. As a teenager, 
Soderbergh enrolled in film classes at Louisiana State. In 1978, 
at age 15, he made a short film titled Janitor. After graduation 
from high school in 1980, he skipped college and went directly 
to Hollywood, where he worked as a freelance film editor. He 
wrote scripts and made short films, including a documentary 
about the rock group Yes. Soderbergh was asked to direct a 
concert film for the band, Yes: 9012 Live (1986), which earned 
him a Grammy nomination. His next project, the Southern 
drama sex, lies and videotape (1989), debuted at the Sun- 
dance Film Festival and earned Soderbergh the Palm d’Or at 
the Cannes Film Festival and an Oscar nod for best original 
screenplay; the film would go on to earn $100 million world- 
wide. Soderbergh followed his acclaimed debut with Kafka 
(1991), King of the Hill (1993), and The Underneath (1995). Af- 
ter Soderbergh filmed the Spalding Gray performance piece, 
Gray’s Anatomy (1996), and the low-budget Schizopolis (1996), 
he returned to the mainstream with Elmore Leonard’s Out of 
Sight (1998), starring George Clooney and Jennifer Lopez. 
Following the Terence Stamp-Peter Fonda thriller The Limey 
(1999), Soderbergh received Academy Award nominations 
for his Julia Roberts vehicle Erin Brockovich (2000) and the 
illegal drug trade thriller Traffic (2000); it was the first time a 
director had received a double nomination since 1938, and So- 
derbergh took the Oscar for Traffic. In 2000, Soderbergh and 
Clooney founded their production company, Section Eight. 
Soderbergh’s next film was an all-star, big-budget remake of 
the Rat Pack film Ocean's Eleven (2001), which he juxtaposed 
with the remake of the Russian art film Solaris (2002) and the 
more independent-minded Full Frontal (2002), an unofficial 
sequel to sex, lies and videotape for which stars like Roberts, 
Clooney, and Brad Pitt agreed to work union scale. In March 
2002, Soderbergh was elected the first vice president of the Di- 
rectors Guild of America. He married a second time to model 
and Tv host Jules Asner in 2003, and one year later reunited 
the Ocean's Eleven cast for the sequel Ocean's Twelve. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: “Soderbergh, Steven,” in: Encyclopedia of 
World Biography Supplement, vol. 25 (Gale, 2005); “Soderbergh, Ste- 
ven,’ in: International Dictionary of Films and Filmmakers, Vol. 2: Di- 
rectors (2005*). WEBSITE: www.imdb/name/nmo001752. 


[Adam Wills (2"4 ed.)] 


SODOM (modern Sedom) AND GOMORRAH (Heb. 070 
Mavi), two cities in the “plain” of the Jordan, usually men- 
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tioned together and sometimes with Admah, Zeboiim, and 
Bela, which is identified with Zoar. The first biblical reference 
to them is in the account of the boundaries of Canaan (Gen. 
10:19). They were situated in the well-watered Jordan Val- 
ley, east of Beth-El (13:10-11). Lot, Abraham’s nephew, chose 
to dwell in Sodom; he was captured in the campaign of the 
four kings led by Amraphel of Shinear against the five kings 
of the plain (ch. 14), in which the forces of Sodom and Go- 
morrah were defeated and their people and chattels taken as 
booty, until eventually rescued by Abraham. The story of the 
fall of Sodom and Gomorrah is related in Genesis 18-19: God 
decided to destroy them because of the grievous sins of their 
inhabitants. In spite of Abrahams pleas not to punish the just 
with the wicked, the judgment was executed, as not even ten 
just men could be found there. The visit of the two angels to 
Lot and the inhospitable behavior of the people of Sodom 
occurred on the occasion of the destruction. Finally, Lot and 
his family were led out of Sodom, and the city, together with 
three of the others in the plain, only Zoar being saved, was 
destroyed by a rain of brimstones and fire until “the smoke of 
the country went up as the smoke of a furnace.” In later books 
of the Bible, the fall of Sodom and Gomorrah is cited as an ex- 
ample of God’s wrath and as a warning of future destruction 
(Deut. 29:22; Isa. 13:19; Amos 4:11). Jerusalem is compared to 
them (Jer. 23:14; Ezek. 16:49 ff.) as are Edom (Jer. 49:18), Baby- 
lon (Jer. 50:40), and Moab (Zeph. 2:9). In all these cases, their 
names indicate the extent of the destruction to come as pun- 
ishment for a people's sins. 

The geographical and historical problems connected with 
the fate of these two cities are related to the tectonic nature of 
the Dead Sea. The creation of the Jordan rift certainly ante- 
dates Abraham, but local upheavals are by no means excluded. 
Sodom and Gomorrah are usually assumed to be beneath the 
southern part of the Dead Sea, south of the lisdn, the penin- 
sula jutting into the sea, which is shallow and more recent 
than the rest of the depression. Local tradition, as represented 
in the Arabic name of the salt mountain, Jebel al-Sudim or 
mountain of Sodom, favors the southern site. Some scholars, 
however, have looked for the two cities at the northern end 
of the Dead Sea or near Bab al-Dhra, east of the lisan. No 
clear archaeological evidence has yet been produced in favor 
of either theory, although the location of Zoar indicates that 
ancient tradition placed the five cities at the southern end of 
the Dead Sea. 

[Michael Avi- Yonah] 
In the Aggadah 
Sodom was the incarnation of wickedness, but wickedness of 
a special type. It was an evil-mindedness and hard-hearted- 
ness which consisted of the inhabitants basing their actions 
on the strict letter of the law. For instance, when a stranger 
passed through their territory, he was besieged and robbed of 
whatever he possessed. However, each Sodomite was careful to 
take only a trifle, so that when the victim remonstrated with 
the thieves each would claim that he had taken a mere pittance 
(less than a perutah) which was not worth discussion. After 
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a while, they decided entirely to discourage wayfarers whom 
they felt were only coming to deplete their wealth, which God 
had lavished upon them to the extent that even their wheat 
contained gold dust (Job 28:6; Sanh. 109a). If a lost soul did 
occasionally wander into Sodom, they fulfilled the dictates of 
hospitality by giving lodging to the stranger. They had stan- 
dard-sized beds on which travelers slept. If the stranger was 
too long for the bed, they shortened him by lopping off his 
feet - if too short, they stretched him out (a parallel to the Pro- 
crustean bed of Greek mythology). If a poor man happened 
to come there, every resident gave him charity, bricks of gold 
and silver, upon which he had written his name, but no bread 
was given to him. When he died of starvation, each came and 
took his gold and silver back. 

There were four judges in Sodom who meted out justice 
in a unique fashion. Their names were Shakrai (“liar”), Shak- 
urai (“awful liar”), Zayyafi (“forger”), and Mazle Dina (“per- 
verter of justice”). If a man assaulted his neighbor, the judges 
required the victim to pay the assailant a medical fee for the 
“bleeding” he received. The judges also ruled that a man had 
to pay eight zuzim for crossing through the waters of a river 
although the fee was only four zuzim when he crossed by ferry. 
On another occasion they ruled in favor of a Sodomite who 
stole a carpet from a traveler, and insisted that the stranger 
had only dreamed that he possessed it. In addition, the out- 
sider was charged three pieces of silver for having his dream 
interpreted. Ifa man assaulted his neighbor's wife and caused 
her to miscarry, the judges ruled that the woman had to be 
given to the assailant so she would become pregnant from 
him to compensate for the lost child (Sanh. 109a-b; Sefer 
ha-Yashar, Va-Yera). Charity was forbidden on penalty of 
death, since it was felt that its practice encouraged the pro- 
liferation of beggars. Paltit, the daughter of Lot, secretly 
sustained a wandering beggar. The Sodomites could not un- 
derstand why the beggar did not perish and they suspected 
that he was being given food in secret. Three men concealed 
themselves near the beggar and Paltit was caught in the act 
of giving him sustenance. She was put to death by being 
burned upon a pyre. The doom of Sodom was sealed when 
a young maiden was caught giving bread, which she had hid- 
den in her pitcher, to a poor man. Once her crime became 
known, they daubed her with honey and placed her on the 
parapet of the wall and the bees came and consumed her. 
The cries of the unfortunate girl finally made God resolve to 
destroy these sinners (Sanh. 109b; Sefer ha-Yashar; Va-Yera; 
Gen. R. 49:6). God destroyed the city at dawn of the 16» day 
of Nisan when both the moon and sun were in the heavens, 
since there were both moon and sun worshipers in Sodom 
(Gen. R. 50:12). 

This attitude of firmly sticking to the letter of the law 
is reflected in the halakhah of Middat Sedom, “acting in the 
manner of Sodom,” (Ket. 103a; BB 12b) about a man who re- 
fuses to confer a benefit which costs him nothing (BB 12b). 
The meaning of the sin of Sodom perpetuated in the English 
language by applying the word sodomy to homosexuality, 
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though based on the Bible (Gen. 19:5-8), is not overstressed 
in the Midrash. 

[Aaron Rothkoff] 
Modern Times 
In the 20" century the name Sedom was given to the site at 
the northwestern corner of the Dead Sea and at the foot of the 
huge salt plug of Mount Sodom (see *Land of Israel, Physiog- 
raphy), where the auxiliary installations of the Palestine Potash 
Company were set up in 1937. Lying 1,295 ft. (395 m.) below sea 
level, Sedom has the world’s lowest-situated industrial plant. 
The Palestine Potash Co. was established in 1929, and its Kallia 
plant, at the northern end of the Dead Sea, began production 
of potash and bromides in 1932. The opening of the Sedom 
branch works was necessitated by the lack of room for evap- 
oration pans at Kallia. The carnallite extracted at Sedom was 
ferried over the Dead Sea north to Kallia, where, during World 
War 11, potash production reached an approximate 100,000 
tons annually, thus supplying about half of Great Britain's re- 
quirements at the time. The relatively small quantities of bro- 
mide also constituted an important contribution to the Allied 
war effort. The 1947 UN partition plan provided for the inclu- 
sion of Sedom and the Dead Sea shore from there north to 
En-Gedi in the proposed Jewish state. During the Israel War 
of Independence, the Sedom Works, accessible only by boat, 
were completely cut off for many months. Reinforced by the 
workers and settlers from Kallia and *Bet ha-Aravah, who 
had to evacuate those two places in May 1948 and could only 
be transferred to Sedom, the core of laborers held out under 
severe hunger and thirst until contact with the rest of Israel 
was renewed in “Operation Lot” (December, 1948). The Kal- 
lia works remained in Jordanian hands and were completely 
razed by the Arab Legion; thus the renewal of production at 
Sedom had to be deferred until 1954, after the Beersheba-Se- 
dom road was built. In the intervening years, existing machin- 
ery had become useless through corrosion, and a new plant 
had to be built. In 1955, the Bromide Company was founded, 
and it set up its factory near the Sedom Potash Works. Soon 
after, both enterprises were integrated into the Dead Sea 
Works. In the initial years, however, output at both plants did 
not progress satisfactorily, because only part of the evapora- 
tion pans had remained accessible (the rest were included in 
Jordanian territory) and the labor force was unstable. It was 
therefore decided to replace the system of having laborers live 
at the spot in temporary quarters and then take home leave 
for seven to ten days by having a labor force composed only of 
inhabitants of *Dimonah (and later also *Arad), who could go 
home every evening. Only in 1957/58 was the previous potash 
output of 100,000 tons again attained, 151,000 tons were pro- 
duced in 1962/63 and 188,000 tons in 1963/64. Two steps led 
to a considerable expansion: the turning of most of the Israel 
half of the southern Dead Sea basin, an area of 50 sq. mi. (130 
sq. km.), into evaporation pans through the construction of a 
huge containing dike and 25 mi. (40 km.) of other dikes; and 
the construction in 1964 of a second potash plant which used 
the hot leaching instead of the cold flotation method (for tech- 
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nical details see *Israel, State of: Economic Affairs, Mineral 
Resources). In 1964/65, potash output reached 320,000 tons 
and in 1970 approached 1,000,000 tons after a third plant with 
a 400,000 tons annual capacity was begun in 1969. From 1970, 
potash production and exports regained their profitability af- 
ter a price slump on the world market was overcome. In 2001, 
potash production stood at 1.77 million tons. Bromine output 
rose from 5,120 tons in 1964/65 to 206,000 tons in 2001. An- 
other plant at Sedom produces table salt of high purity and 
industrial salts. The simultaneous progressive mechanization 
and introduction of electronic devices made feasible the re- 
duction of the labor force. 

[Shlomo Hasson] 
In the Arts 
The interconnected biblical accounts of Lot, the nephew of 
Abraham, and the wicked “Cities of the Plain” have inspired 
a number of writers and artists, but relatively few composers. 
One of the rare medieval treatments in literature is the English 
mystery play, Histories of Lot and Abraham (in Ms). Thereafter 
interest waned until the late 16" century with the publication 
of an anonymous English ballad, Of the Horrible and Woeful 
Destruction of Sodome and Gomorra (London, 1570). This was 
followed by Conflagratio Sodomae (1607), a five-act neo-Latin 
tragedy by Andreas Saurius, who also published a German 
version of the drama (Strasbourg, 1607); and G. Lesley’s Eng- 
lish verse play, Fire and Brimstone; or the Destruction of Sodom 
(London, 1675). Some of the most significant treatments of the 
theme have been written by 20'"-century authors. Perhaps the 
most brilliant - and certainly the most disturbing - dramatic 
interpretation of the subject was Jean Giraudoux’s Sodome et 
Gomorrhe (1943), first staged in 1946. Here the French play- 
wright broadened the sweep of the original account and re- 
duced the biblical quorum of ten righteous persons needed 
to preserve the cities from their overthrow to a single couple, 
whose inability to maintain normal sexual harmony results in 
the final catastrophe. Other 20't-century treatments include 
Robert Brendel’s German tale, Die grosse Hure (1920); Maria 
Ley-Piscator’s novel, Lot’s Wife (1954); and Nikos Kazantza- 
kis’ Greek drama, Sodhoma kye Ghomorra (1956), which at- 
tempts to establish a parallel between the biblical past and the 
menacing present. 

In art, the chief episodes treated are Lot's flight from So- 
dom and his incestuous relationship with his daughters. The 
flight from Sodom (Gen. 19:16 ff., 29) is a favorite choice of art- 
ists, the burning city (Gen. 19:24 ff.) often being shown in the 
background, although (unlike the Flood) it seldom formed a 
subject in itself. The transformation of Lot’s wife into a pillar 
of salt (Gen. 19:26) was sometimes also incorporated in the 
flight. The pillar occasionally appears as a column with the 
head of Lot’s wife as a capital. In some medieval representa- 
tions, a goat is shown licking the salt at the base of the pil- 
lar, because Lot’s wife represents the man who, having been 
delivered from sin, returns, and “the man who returns to sin 
is hardened like a rock and is licked by infernal wild beasts” 
(Speculum Humanae Salvationis). The subject is found in the 
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sixth-century Vienna Genesis and in the 12"'-century mosa- 
ics at Monreale. It figures in medieval carvings, stained glass, 
and manuscripts, including the 13'*-century St. Louis Psalter 
(Bibliotheque Nationale) and Sarajevo *Haggadah, where the 
burning of Sodom and the transformation of Lot's wife appear 
as separate episodes. In the Renaissance, the subject appears 
in a fresco by Benozzo Gozzoli in the Campo Santo, Pisa; in 
the Raphael Loggia in the Vatican; and in a painting by Paolo 
Veronese in the Louvre. There is also a painting of the sub- 
ject (Kress Collection, National Gallery of Art, Washington) 
attributed to Duerer. The subject was later treated in paint- 
ings by Rubens (Louvre) and Guido Reni (National Gallery, 
London). *Rembrandt made a pen-and-ink drawing of Lot’s 
departure. The salacious theme of the elderly, drunken Lot 
making love to his daughters (Gen. 19:30-38) appealed espe- 
cially to German, Dutch, and Flemish artists of the Renais- 
sance, and to Italian artists of the 17" century. In many pic- 
tures, the elder daughter is shown sitting on his knees, while 
the younger plies him with wine. The subject appears in the 
Vienna Genesis and in a few other medieval sources; and in 
paintings by Lucas Cranach (Pinakothek, Munich), Albrecht 
Altdorfer and Quentin Massys in the Vienna Museum, and 
Lucas van Leyden (Louvre). The last artist also made a cop- 
per engraving of the subject. Other treatments include that by 
Rubens in the Louvre, a pen-and-ink sketch by Rembrandt, 
paintings by David Teniers (Pinakothek, Munich), Simon 
Vouet (Strasbourg Museum) and by Italian artists of the pe- 
riod, including Guercino-Goya and Gustave Courbet who 
also painted the subject. 


In Music 
Only slight interest in the subject has been displayed in this 
field. Beethoven's teacher, Simon Sechter, wrote a two-part or- 
atorio, Sodoms Untergang (1840), which was apparently never 
performed. Other settings are few and forgotten. For Girau- 
doux’ drama, Sodome et Gomorrhe (1943), the incidental mu- 
sic was written by Arthur Honegger. 
[Bathja Bayer] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.M. Abel, Une Croisiére autour de la Mer 
Morte (1911), 78ff.; E. Powe, in: Biblica, 11 (1930), 23ff. (Eng); R. Ko- 
eppel, ibid. 13 (1932), 6ff. (Ger.); Clapp, in: American Journal of Ar- 
chaeology, 40 (1936), 335ff.; M.J. Lagrange, in: RB, 41 (1932), 489ff. 
(Fr.); J.P. Harland, in: BA, 5 (1942), 17ff.; 6 (1943), 41ff.; P. Lapp, in: 
RB, 73 (1966), 556ff. (Fr.); EM, S.v. (incl. bibl.). IN THE AGGADAH: 
Ginzberg, Legends, index. 


SOEST, town in Germany. The Jewish settlement in Soest is 
continuous from its beginning in the 13" century until the Ho- 
locaust. Jews must have been present in the city during the first 
half of the 13" century, since a mid-13"" century source attests 
that Jews from Soest were house owners in Cologne. At the 
beginning of the 14"* century, Soest Jews paid a sum of eight 
marks yearly to the archbishop of Cologne as Schutzgeld (“pro- 
tection money”). From 1330 onward jurisdiction over the Jews 
passed to the city, which did not allow more than two Jewish 
families to reside there. Among the Jews of Soest in the Mid- 
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dle Ages were a number of municipal physicians, a very un- 
usual phenomenon for Westphalian Jews at the time. Among 
these were Master Solomon (1510) and Benedictus (1540). 
Another remarkable event was the conversion to Judaism 
of a scholar and canon named Robert, who died in Frank- 
furt in 1298. 

From the beginning of Prussian rule, in the mid-17" 
century, the Jews of Soest belonged to the duchy of Mark. 
A family named Stern moved from Frankfurt and around 
1700 settled in Soest, where their descendants lived until 
the Holocaust. Even in the 18'* century the number of Jewish 
families was restricted to two. Only after Soest was included 
in the grand duchy of Berg (1807-14) did the number in- 
crease (70 people in 1822). At that time a synagogue was built, 
which was expanded in 1882. In addition to the medieval 
cemetery, a new one was purchased in 1832. Under the in- 
fluence of the Obervorsteher (“senior warden’), L. Hell- 
witz, changes inspired by the concepts of “radical Reform” 
were introduced into the liturgy during the first half of the 
19" century. The private Jewish primary school, founded in 
1828, was converted into a municipal school in 1855. Due 
to the inclusion of nearby communities, the membership 
of the Soest community rose to 323 Jews by 1880. After that 
there was a steady decline: in 1933 there were 162 Jews in 
Soest, while in 1939 only 64 Jews remained. Deportations to 
concentration camps brought the community to an end. The 
four Jews residing there in 1971 belonged to the community 
of *Paderborn. In 2005, eight Jews from Soest were affiliated 
with the Paderborn Jewish community. There are commemo- 
rative plaques at the Jewish cemetery and the site of the for- 
mer synagogue. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Germania Judaica, 2 (1968), 769f.; vol 3 
(1987), 1376-78; B. Brilling and H. Richtering, Westfalia Judaica, 1 
(1967), s.v. Soest; S. Katzenstein, in: Soester Heimatkalender (1930), 
60-62; Mitteilungen des Gesamtarchivs der deutschen Juden, 3 (1911/12), 
26-53. ADD BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Brocke, Der juedische Friedhof in 
Soest. Eine Dokumentation in Text und Bild; G. Koehn, Die juedische 
Gemeinde Soest. Ihre Mitglieder von 1700 bis zur Vertreibung und 
Ermordung im Dritten Reich (Soester Beitraege, vol. 50) (1993); W. 
Buss, Sosatia Judaica. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Juden in Soest 
(1994); U. Sasse-Voswinckel and G. Koehn, Juedische Nachbarn in 


Soest bis 1942 (2001). 
[Bernhard Brilling] 


SOFAER, ABRAHAM (1896-1988), British actor. Born in 
Rangoon, Burma, Sofaer was a schoolmaster before going 
on the London stage in 1921. He toured in Shakespeare for 
four years and subsequently appeared in Jewish roles such as 
Cohen in G.B. Stern’s The Matriarch (London and New York, 
1930), the title role in Schnitzler’s Professor Bernhardi (1936), 
Disraeli in Laurence Housman’s Victoria Regina (which he 
performed 750 times in the USS. starting in 1936), and Sam- 
son in Milton’s Samson Agonistes (1951). In the 1930s and 1940s 
Sofaer appeared in many British films and, from about 1950 
until 1970, in more than 20 Hollywood films, always in sup- 
porting roles. 
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director was the German-Jewish historian Julius H. Schoeps; 
his successor in 1998 was Karl-Albrecht Weinberger. The city 
of Vienna bought the famous Judaica collection of Max Berger 
for the museum. In November 1994 the library of the Vienna 
Jewish community (with 30,000 volumes) was reopened. It 
could be made public only with the aid of the Vienna Jewish 
Museum, which had the library on permanent loan. 


ANTISEMITISM. When in October 1991 the Jewish cemetery 
of Vienna was desecrated, 10,000 people took part in a silent 
march against antisemitism in Vienna. In October 1992, the 
Jewish cemetery of Eisenstadt was desecrated and Chancel- 
lor Vranitzky and Paul Grosz attended a commemorative 
ceremony. 

In spring 1991 Jorg Haider, the populist leader of the Free- 
dom Party, praised the “decent and proper employment poli- 
cies” in Nazi Germany, for which he was voted out of office as 
governor of Carinthia. A year later a committee of prominent 
artists and publicists organized a “concert for Austria” on the 
Heldenplatz in Vienna against rightist tendencies in Austrian 
politics. Elie *Wiesel was invited to speak from the huge bal- 
cony, the first person since Hitler to speak from there. Even 
more people - about 250,000 - took part in a “sea of lights” 
in January 1993 opposing a petition of Haider's Freedom Party 
against the immigration of foreigners, which was signed by 
417,000 people, far fewer than expected. 

In May 1992 the popular columnist of the country’s 
most widely read daily Neue Kronen Zeitung, Richard Nim- 
merrichter, published two articles in which he asserted that 
relatively few Jews had been gassed and that anyone who 
survived Hitler would also survive Mr. Grosz, the president 
of the Vienna Jewish community. The Jewish community 
and Paul Grosz subsequently sued Nimmerrichter, winning 
partial victories in eight trials and getting the newspaper to 
moderate its tone. 

In 1995 German television showed a video of a meeting 
of former ss-men in the Austrian village of Krumpendorf 
with Heinrich Himmler’s daughter as guest of honor. At the 
meeting Jorg Haider praised the ss-men for having remained 
decent and despite enormous pressures loyal to their convic- 
tions until today. 

Opinion polls throughout these years showed that the 
number of antisemites in the Austrian population can be es- 
timated at 20%. 

In 1994 and 1995, Austria was shocked by several neo- 
Nazi terrorist bombings. In December 1993, a letter bomb 
was sent to the popular Social Democrat mayor of Vienna, 
Helmut Zilk, which cost him his left hand and almost killed 
him. In the same week, letter bombs were sent to several pol- 
iticians, journalists, and other people working for the inte- 
gration of foreigners; three of them were injured. The letter 
bombs were sent by the mentally ill Austrian neo-Nazi and 
antisemite Franz Fuchs. He also planted a bomb which killed 
four gypsies. He was sentenced to life imprisonment and com- 
mitted suicide. 
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In 1997 the monthly magazine Wiener published an ar- 
ticle by Thomas Képf entitled “Scandal in the Jewish Commu- 
nity, Good Business with a Bad Conscience,’ which was full 
of antisemitic stereotypes and phrases and illustrated with a 
red Magen David composed of bank notes. The Jewish com- 
munity responded with a press conference and a court order 


and received an apology. 
[Evelyn Adunka (24 ed.)] 


Austria-Israel Relations 

The establishment of relations between Austria and Israel was 
involved with the question of whether the 1938 Anschluss, by 
which Austria became part of Nazi Germany, should influ- 
ence the relations between the two countries. The govern- 
ment of Israel adopted the thesis that was at the basis of the 
Austrian “State Treaty”; that is, that Austria was the victim of 
Nazi aggression in 1938. However, the adoption of this policy 
encountered obstacles of public opinion in Israel arising out of 
Austria's identification with Germany. Great significance was 
ascribed to Austria's unsatisfactory response to Jewish claims 
for restitution and indemnification for crimes committed by 
the Nazi regime in Austria. This situation gradually changed as 
a result of Austria's friendly attitude to Israel in the context of 
the implementation of the “State Treaty,’ which imposed com- 
plete neutrality upon her. Austria's political stand at the uN, as 
well as in other international arenas, and her support of Israel 
during the *Six-Day War, contributed much to the develop- 
ment of friendly ties. Relations were established on a consular 
level almost immediately after the formation of the State of 
Israel. From 1956, normal diplomatic relations existed, which 
soon were on the ambassadorial level. Friendship leagues ex- 
ist in the two states, as well as mutual chambers of commerce. 
Trade between Israel and Austria steadily increased since 1948. 
In 1968 Israel exported $6.8 million worth of goods to Austria, 
headed by citrus fruits (of which Israel was the main supplier 
to Austria) and phosphates and chemicals. Austria exported 
$6.2 million worth of goods to Israel, chiefly timber and ma- 
chinery. By 2002 the figures had risen to $68 million (mostly 
manufactured goods) and $154 million, respectively. 


[Yohanan Meroz] 


Austria declared itself in favor of Security Council Reso- 
lution 242 of November 1967. It voted for the right of Yasser 
Arafat, then leader of the pLo, to address the United Nations 
General Assembly, but the Austrian delegation abstained on 
the vote to grant the pLo observer status at the UN. 

The visit of Israel foreign minister Shimon Peres in No- 
vember 1992 and his official invitation to President Klestil and 
Chancellor Vranitzky to Israel, together with the inauguration 
of several Austrian-Israeli projects, marked a new era in the 
relationship of the two countries. 

In 1994 four leading Austrian politicians — President 
Thomas Klestil, Chancellor Franz Vranitzky, Vice Chancel- 
lor Erhard Busek, and the president of Parliament, Heinz 
Fischer — visited Israel. This demonstrated the excellent rela- 
tions between Austria and Israel since Kurt Waldheim’s pres- 
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SOFAER, ABRAHAM (1939- _), U.S. scholar and jurist. Af- 
ter serving in the US. Air Force from 1956 to 1959, Sofaer at- 
tended Yeshiva University, receiving his bachelor’s degree in 
1962. He graduated in 1965 from New York University School 
of Law, where he was editor-in-chief of the Law Review and 
a Root-Tilden scholar. He clerked with Judge Skelly Wright 
of the U.S. Court of Appeals in 1965 and 1966, then with the 
Honorable William J. Brennan, Jr., an associate justice of the 
US. Supreme Court, in 1966 and 1967. Sofaer served as an as- 
sistant U.S. Attorney for the Southern District of New York 
from 1967 to 1969. 

From 1969 to 1976 Sofaer was professor of law at Colum- 
bia University School of Law. In 1975 and 1976 he served as a 
New York State administrative judge, and was hearing officer 
for the first major environmental action involving pcss, the 
New York Department of Environmental Conservation v. Gen- 
eral Electric Company, concerning the discharge of PcBs into 
the Hudson River. Sofaer was appointed U.S. district judge for 
the Southern District of New York in 1979. He presided over 
several high-profile cases, including the libel action against 
Time magazine by Israeli general Ariel Sharon, in which Sha- 
ron prevailed. 

In 1985 Sofaer became legal adviser to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of State. He was the principal negotiator in various in- 
ternational matters, including the dispute between Egypt and 
Israel over Taba; the U.S. claim against Iraq for its attack on 
the uss Stark; claims against Chile for the assassination of 
diplomat Orlando Letelier; sovereign immunity in Soviet- 
US. relations; the Iran-U.S. Claims Tribunal; and extradition 
and mutual legal assistance treaties. In 1989 he received the 
Distinguished Service Award, the highest State Department 
award for a non-civil servant. 

After leaving the Department of State in 1990, Sofaer 
entered private practice as a partner in the firm of Hughes, 
Hubbard, and Reed in Washington, p.c. Two years later he 
was retained to represent Libya in matters pertaining to the 
1988 bombing of Pan Am Flight 103 over Lockerbie, Scotland. 
Though Sofaer maintained that his role was to seek “consen- 
sual resolutions” and that during his tenure at the State De- 
partment the investigation of the bombing was focused on 
Iran, not Libya, he was nevertheless charged with violating 
Rule 1.11 of the Rules of Professional Conduct by the District of 
Columbia Bar. Rule 1.11 prohibits a lawyer formerly employed 
by the federal government from working on a matter in which 
the lawyer participated while in government employ. Sofaer 
and his firm subsequently dropped the case. In an appeal of 
the charges, a three-judge panel of the p.c. Court of Appeals 
ruled in the bar’s favor. 

In 1994 Sofaer was named the first George P. Shultz Dis- 
tinguished Scholar and Senior Fellow at the Hoover Institu- 
tion of Stanford University. The focus of his work as a legal 
scholar has included the separation of powers in the American 
system of government, international law, terrorism, national 
security, and conflicts in the Middle East. He was a member 
of the American Bar Association, the American Law Insti- 
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tute, the American Arbitration Association, and the Council 


on Foreign Relations. 
[Dorothy Bauhoff (2"¢ ed.)] 


SOFER (Schreiber), rabbinical family, descendants of Moses 
*Sofer. ABRAHAM SAMUEL BENJAMIN WOLE (1815-1871), 
oldest son of Moses Sofer, succeeded his father on his death 
in 1839 as rabbi and rosh yeshivah of Pressburg. During the 32 
years he occupied this post, he continued his father’s policies 
in all matters. He was one of the active organizers of Hungar- 
ian Orthodoxy for the Jewish Congress which took place in 
1869, and subsequently carried on his activity in this sphere 
(see *Hungary). Though not at first an extremist, he later 
joined their ranks and finally gave the religious approval of 
the Sofer dynasty to the schism in Hungarian Jewry. He pub- 
lished responsa and expositions of the Torah under the title 
Ketav Sofer (1873-1938). 

His brother SIMEON SOFER (1820-1883) was appointed 
rabbi of Mattersdorf in 1848 and in 1861 of Cracow, where he 
served until his death. He founded *Mahzike Hadas, the Or- 
thodox organization in Galicia, to battle the maskilim. With 
this end in view he strengthened relations with the hasidic rab- 
bis of Belz and Zanz. From 1878 he was a member of parlia- 
ment in Vienna. His books on halakhah and homiletics were 
published under the title Mikhtav Sofer (2 vols., 1952-55). 

SIMHAH BUNEM SOFER (1842-1906), son and successor 
of Abraham Wolf, continued to maintain the large yeshivah, to 
organize Orthodoxy, and to accentuate the differences between 
it and other sectors of Hungarian Jewry. For this purpose, he 
strengthened relations with hasidic rabbis in Hungary. He ex- 
pressed his opposition to the *Mizrachi conference which took 
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place in Pressburg in 1904. His publications are: Shevet Sofer, 
responsa (1909) and novellae on talmudic tractates (1938-56); 
and Shaarei Simhah, on the Pentateuch (1923). 

SIMEON (1850-1944), son of Abraham Wolf, founded 
in 1881 the well-known yeshivah in Erlau (Hung., Eger), where 
he was rabbi, and taught there until the day he was taken 
to Auschwitz extermination camp where he perished. He 
had been in favor of agricultural settlement in Erez Israel. 
He published the responsa, Hitorerut Teshuvah (4 vols., 
1912-34). 

SOLOMON SOEER (1853-1930), son of Abraham Wolf, was 
a distinguished preacher and writer. He is the author of Hut 
ha-Meshullash (1887), biographies of famous members of the 
family; and edited the Iggerot Soferim (1928), containing let- 
ters of his family, the Sofers and the Egers. He served as rabbi 
of Beregszasz until his death. 

AKIVA SOFER (1878-1959), son of Simhah Sofer, suc- 
ceeded his father as rabbi and rosh yeshivah of Pressburg. In 
1940 he settled in Israel where he reestablished the yeshivah 
of Pressburg (Jerusalem), acting as its head until his death. 
His publications are Daat Sofer (1963) on Torah, and responsa 
(2 vols., 1965). 

ABRAHAM SOFER (SCHREIBER; 1897—_), son of Simeon 
Sofer, served as rabbi in many communities in Greece and in 
Italy. He immigrated to Erez Israel in 1939, settling in Jeru- 
salem. From 1948 to 1966 he was a teacher at the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary of New York. As a fruitful rabbinic author, 
his main activity was preparing the works of Menahem *Meiri, 
as well as of other rishonim for publication. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Solomon Sorer, Ha-Hut ha-Meshullash 
(1887); idem, Iggerot Soferim (1928); Simeon Sofer, Mikhtav Sofer, ed. 
by J.N. Stern (1952), 3-86; A.S.B. Sofer, Ketov Zot Zikkaron (1957); 
Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 481. 


[Moshe Shraga Samet] 


SOFER, HAYYIM BEN MORDECAT EPHRAIM FISCHEL 
(1821-1886), Hungarian rabbi. An outstanding pupil of Hatam 
Sofer in Pressburg and of Meir Eisenstaedter in Ungvar, 
Hayyim was appointed head of the yeshivah at Mattersdorf 
in 1844. He served as rabbi of Gyémré in 1852, of Sajoszentpe- 
ter in 1859, and of Munkacs in 1867. Persecuted by the Hasidim 
despite his religious extremism, he left Munkacs in 1880 and 
was appointed the chief rabbi of the Orthodox community in 
Pest. He was one of the leading extreme Orthodox rabbis in 
Hungary, a signatory of “the infamous excommunication” of 
the maskilim in Michalovce, and a central figure of the Shom- 
erei ha-Dat organization. He demanded that adherents of the 
Reform movement be excommunicated and that their sons 
be refused circumcision. 

He was the author of the following works: Peles Hayyim 
(1854), novellae on the first chapter of Gittin; Mahaneh Hayyim 
(1879-85), responsa arranged according to the order of the 
Shulhan Arukh; Shaarei Hayyim (1869), admonitions against 
the Reformers; Kol Sofer (2 pts., 1881-82), on the Mishnah; and 
Shaarei Hayyim (1892), a commentary on Psalms. 
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[Itzhak Alfassi] 


SOFER, MOSES (known as Hatam Sofer; 1762-1839), rabbi, 
halakhic authority, and leader of Orthodox Jewry. Sofer was 
born in Frankfurt and his two most important teachers there 
were Phinehas *Horowitz and Nathan *Adler. When, as a re- 
sult of the opposition to his innovations and departure from 
accepted custom, Adler was forced to leave Frankfurt, Sofer, 
his loyal disciple, then 19 years of age, accompanied him on his 
wanderings. Although Sofer never returned to his native town, 
he was always proud of it, and used to sign himself “Moses ha- 
Katan [the insignificant] of Frankfurt on the Main.” He served 
first as rabbi of Dresnitz (Moravia) and of Mattersdorf, and in 
1806 was appointed rabbi of Pressburg, at that time the most 
important community in Hungary, where he remained for the 
rest of his life. His appointment to this high office came as a 
result of the reputation he had acquired by virtue of his out- 
standing scholarship, moral character, talent and leadership, 
and a mystical religious fervor which he had acquired under 
the influence of Adler. There already existed in Pressburg an 
appreciable minority of maskilim who unsuccessfully opposed 
his appointment. However, the opposition was not completely 
silenced, and Moses Sofer did not have a tranquil time. 
During his 33 years there Sofer founded his famous 
yeshivah, the largest since the Babylonian yeshivot, and made 
it the center from which to organize Orthodox Jewry in its 
struggle against the Reform movement. Despite the expan- 
sion of his yeshivah and his great influence, which spread far 
and wide, he was continuously conscious of the growing ten- 
sion between the traditionalists and the groups which sought 
a more liberal interpretation of Judaism in order to come to 
terms with the “spirit of the times.” His qualities enabled Sofer 
to become the undisputed religious authority in his own town. 
As a result, unlike the case in other large European cities, the 
innovators were not triumphant. He declared total war with 
no concessions in the battle against modernity. Though it gave 
him no pleasure to engage in conflict (“There are no quarrels 
without wounds,” Response, pt. 6, no. 35), he waged the battle 
of Orthodoxy vigorously, resourcefully, and with diplomatic 
skill. He adopted the long-range plan of strengthening edu- 
cational and communal institutions and disseminating Torah 
study (“It is a time to act for the Lord, increase your Torah,” 
ethical testament, see below); the appointment of his best dis- 
ciples to rabbinic posts and the strengthening in general of the 
status of the rabbinate; the formation of a joint front with the 
hasidic movement; and the winning of the confidence of the 
government in the loyalty of Orthodox Jewry. Nevertheless, 
when the need arose he did not abstain from also utilizing the 
methods of propaganda and even demagoguery, by witty epi- 
grams and slogans with which he mercilessly belabored his op- 
ponents. These methods were decisive for the Jews of Central 
Europe, sharpening the division and creating an irreparable 
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breach between the Orthodox and the non-Orthodox sec- 
tors. Although he was one of the few rabbis who foresaw this 
consequence, he nevertheless deliberately adopted this policy. 
Among the many pungent and pointed epigrams which Sofer 
coined, and which became the slogans of the Orthodox, the 
best known is his application of the talmudic dictum “Hadash 
asur min ha-Torah” to mean that any innovation, even though 
from the point of view of halakhah it is unimportant, is strictly 
forbidden simply because it is an innovation. 

This extreme view had its source in his profound and 
unstinted admiration for the classic rabbinic literature to its 
most minute detail, including every hallowed custom, as it 
existed in the German-Polish way of life at the end of the 18 
century. He was convinced of the inner perfection of that way 
of life, and of its essential superiority to the prevalent culture, 
despite the tremendous resurgence of this culture and its mas- 
sive achievements. Since modernism by its very nature nur- 
tured within itself a distinct threat to every type of traditional 
institution, he instinctively shrank from it a priori. As a result 
he obstinately opposed the new type of school founded by the 
maskilim in particular and the doctrine of Moses *Mendels- 
sohn in general, although in principle he was not opposed to 
secular studies where they were undertaken purely for the 
needs of the traditional way of life or for the sake of livelihood. 
Similarly he dissociated himself from the battle for emancipa- 
tion, not merely because he feared the heavy price that would 
be exacted for it at the cost of tradition, but because he viewed 
the very aspiration for equality as a sign of dissatisfaction with 
the traditional way of life of the community and a desire for 
partial assimilation with gentile culture. He finally brought to 
an end the debate which was being hotly waged as to whether 
the Shulhan Arukh was still to be regarded as the final au- 
thoritative code. The principle of complete submission to the 
Shulhan Arukh became one of the fundamental doctrines of 
Orthodoxy. In addition he ruled that from then onward no 
distinction existed from the point of view of their religious 
importance between an insignificant custom and an explicit 
biblical prohibition. Sofer’s attitude made him the undisputed 
leader of the rabbis of Europe who organized themselves be- 
tween 1817 and 1821 to frustrate the first efforts of the Reform 
movement in Berlin, Hamburg, and Vienna. From this strug- 
gle which, as a result of his direction, ended in partial success, 
Sofer emerged as the recognized leader of Orthodoxy, a status 
which he maintained until the end of his life. 

Sofer’s first wife died childless in 1812. Some months later 
he married the daughter of Akiva *Eger, later rabbi of Posen, 
who was considered the greatest talmudist of his time. Their 
children formed one of the best-known rabbinic families (see 
*Sofer family). In his will, Sofer appointed his eldest son, Abra- 
ham Samuel Benjamin Wolf, to succeed him as rosh yeshivah. 
Shortly before his death he indicated to the community his 
desire that Abraham be appointed his successor in the rabbin- 
ate during his own lifetime. Although his son was only 24 at 
the time, Moses Sofer’s request was granted. Thenceforth the 
Pressburg community became the heritage of the Sofer family 
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dynasty. Simeon, his second son, was apointed rabbi of Cra- 
cow where he founded the Orthodox organization, Mahzike 
Hadas. Solomon Zalman Spitzer, his son-in-law, was rabbi of 
the Orthodox congregation in Vienna. 

Another manner in which he wielded great influence was 
through his voluminous writing. During his lifetime hardly 
anything was published. Immediately after his death, how- 
ever, the family began to publish his writings. They comprise 
seven volumes of responsa (1855-1912; Hatam Sofer), sermons 
(2 vols. 1829), novellae on the Talmud, commentaries on the 
Torah, letters, poems, and a diary. They all bear the imprint of 
his Orthodox trend. His ethical testament, of which many edi- 
tions have been published, is especially worthy of mention. It is 
wholly devoted to the battle for religion. Ha-Lev ha-Ivri (1864) 
of Akiva Joseph Schlesinger, a book popular among the ultra- 
Orthodox, of which many editions have appeared (first ed. 
Vienna, n.d., 2"4 1863), is written in the form of a commentary 
on this will. Moses Sofer and his sons and disciples played an 
important part in the growth of the Jewish settlement in Erez 
Israel in the 19" century until the Zionist immigration. He 
also made great use of nationalist sentiment in his campaign 
against the Haskalah and Reform. He fought for the Hebrew 
language and for the idea of the return to Zion. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Ehrmann, in: L. Jung (ed.), Jewish Leaders 
(1953), 117ff.; J. Katz, in: Mehkarim... Muggashim le-G. Scholem (1968), 
Heb. pt. 115-48; Berdyczewski, in: Ha-Asif, 4 (1888), “Ozar ha-Sifrut? 
55-61; B. Dinaburg, Hibbat Ziyyon, 1 (1932), 15ff.; D. Zahavi, Me-ha- 
Hatam Sofer ad Herzl (1966); Schischa, in: Ha-Ma’yan, 7:4 (1967), 
49-70 (a critique of Zahavi); Weingarten, in: Sinai, 60 (1967), 77-85 


(a critique of Zahavi). 
[Moshe Shraga Samet] 


SOFERIM (Heb. 0°75i0; “scribes”). Although the word soferim 
is identical with the biblical word translated scribes and dealt 
with under that heading, during the Second Temple period 
the word came to denote a specific class of scholars. The ex- 
act meaning and delineation of the group involved is a mat- 
ter of controversy. According to Nachman Krochmal (Moreh 
Nevukhei ha-Zeman, section 11), Frankel (Mishnah pp. 3ff.), 
Weiss (Dor, 1 (1904*), ch. 6ff.), and others, the era of the 
soferim of the Talmud commenced in the time of Ezra and 
continued until the time of Simeon the Just, who was the 
last of the men of the Great Synagogue. These scribes, whose 
names are not known and who were active during the time of 
the Persian rule, laid the foundations of the *Oral Law: they 
instituted regulations in the social and religious spheres, ex- 
plained to the people the Torah and its precepts distinctly and 
gave the sense (Neh. 8:8). They taught the halakhot and the 
traditions in close connection with the study of the Bible and 
deduced new halakhot through the interpretation of the writ- 
ten text. They read the Written Law, interpreted its content, 
and integrated into it the traditional halakhot as well as the 
laws that had been derived from it. As a result of the activi- 
ties of the soferim the Torah ceased to be the heritage of the 
priests and levites alone. From among the many pupils they 
educated, scholars arose from all classes. 
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Several of these scholars considered the soferim also to 
be the founders and members of the Great Synagogue, and 
attribute to the period between Ezra the Scribe and Simeon 
the Just all those traditions and halakhot designated as mikra 
soferim (“scribal reading”), ittur soferim (“scribal embellish- 
ment,’ Ned. 37b), *tikkun soferim (“scribal emendation,” Gen. 
R. 49:7; Theodor-Albeck p. 505), dikdukei soferim (“details of 
the scribes,” Suk. 28a), and divrei soferim (“the words of the 
scribes,’ Sanh. 88b). They find support for their views in the 
talmudic statement, “The early scholars were called soferim 
because they used to count [sofer also means ‘to count’) all 
the letters of the Torah. Thus they said that the vav in gahon 
(Lev. 11:42) marks the middle letter of the Torah” (Kid. 30a); 
ie., the scribes scrutinized and were meticulous with the text 
of the Bible and its transmission. Similarly: “Why are they 
called soferim? Because they enumerated the laws accord- 
ing to numbers [sefurot], e.g., five may not separate terumah; 
five are obliged to take *hallah,” etc. (TJ, Shek. 5:1). The pas- 
sage which follows combines two meanings: that the scribes 
counted the letters of the Bible and taught the halakhot or 
mishnayot in numerical form (cf. also Hag. 15b, Sanh. 106b). 
Kaufmann in his Toledot ha-Emunah ha-Yisreelit (vol. 4 pt. 1, 
276 ff. and 481ff.), however, has proved beyond question that 
there is no evidence in the Talmuds for an era of the soferim, 
and talmudic tradition does not attribute a single law to this 
era. The first Mishnah of Avot has no reference whatsoever 
to soferim or to generations of soferim. Though the Talmud 
does mention regulations by Ezra and by the men of the Great 
Synagogue, it does not attribute any decrees or halakhah to 
scribes between Ezra and the tannaitic era. The word sofer in 
both talmudic and later literature is used as a general desig- 
nation for Torah scholars and copyists from various eras and 
of different categories. In Ben Sira (39:1-11) the honorable 
status of the scribe is described. In the Apocrypha and in the 
New Testament, scribes appear side by side with other nota- 
bles (see 1 Macc. 7:12-13; Test. Patr. Levi 8:17; Jos. Ant. 12:142; 
Luke 11:42-52; etc.). The designation scribes is equivalent to 
sages and elders, but in several places it alludes to holders of 
offices in the Temple and in the courts. The meaning of the 
term varies similarly in talmudic literature. Thus, from the 
passage in Sotah (15a) where Rabban Gamaliel said to the 
scholars, “Scribes! permit me and I shall expound it allegori- 
cally like a jewel,” scribes are identical with the scholars. In 
another passage, however, R. Eliezer the Great says: “Since the 
day the Temple was destroyed, the scholars began to be like 
scribes, and the scribes like *hazzanim, etc. (Sot. 9:15), and 
from this it seems that the status of the scribes was regarded 
as being lower than that of scholars. In Leviticus Rabbah 9:2 
(and parallels) the soferim are referred to as teachers of Bible 
in contrast to mashnim, teachers of the Mishnah. The phrase 
“the words of the scribes” in the talmudic sources always re- 
fers to the statements of earlier scholars of the Oral Law, and 
can refer to statements from those attributed to Moses to those 
of the generation immediately preceding the compilation of 
the Mishnah (cf. e.g., Yev. 2:4 with Yev. 21a; Or. 3:9 with Kid. 
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38a; Tosef. Taan. 2:6; and Maim. Comm. Kel. 17:12). The sages 
emphasized the need to heed the words of the soferim: “My 
son! Be more heedful of the words of the soferim than of those 
of the Written Law[Torah]. For the words of the Torah con- 
tain positive and negative injunctions (for the transgression 
of which there is no death penalty) but whoever transgresses 
the words of the scribes incurs the penalty of death” (Er. 21b; 
cf. TJ, Ber. 1:5, 3b). The purpose of stringency was to prevent 
their doctrines being regarded as of secondary importance 
(cf. Tosef. Taan. 2:6, and parallels): “These are the words of 
the Torah, and the words of Torah do not need strengthen- 
ing, but those are the words of the soferim and the words of 
the soferim require strengthening.” They even went so far as 
to state that God showed Moses the dikdukei Torah and the 
dikdukei soferim and the innovations which the soferim would 
introduce in the future (Meg. 19b). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schuerer, Hist, index; Halevy, Dorot, pas- 


sim; Graetz, Hist, index. 
[Yitzhak Dov Gilat] 


SOFERIM (Heb. 0°75i0), one of the *minor tractates printed 
in the Talmud editions at the end of the order of Nezikin. 
Its first main division (chs. 1-5) treats the writing of Sifrei 
Torah. The tosafists call it one of the “outside books” (Pes. 40b 
s.v. avel). Another of these tractates is Sefer Torah, to which 
Soferim bears a close relationship. Soferim contains 21 chap- 
ters divided into 255 paragraphs, which, like the mishnayot in 
the Jerusalem Talmud, are called halakhot. 

Chapters 1-9 cover writing materials; qualifications re- 
quired in the writer; language and translation of the Bible 
and laws governing the mode of writing, particularly in ref- 
erence to the names of God; sewing and repairing the parch- 
ment; preservation of scrolls that have become ritually unfit 
for use; textual variants; and readings of particular words and 
passages. Chapters 10-17 include regulations for reading on 
general and particular occasions; reading of particular pas- 
sages; requirements of a quorum; some further regulations in 
writing, particularly the Hagiographa, with special attention 
to the Book of Esther; benedictions for reading these; qualifi- 
cations for reading; sanctity of religious writings and appurte- 
nances; tefillin and mezuzot; Torah study; the Haggadah; and 
readings for festivals and New Moon. Chapters 18-21 address 
daily and festival psalms and other liturgical matters; obser- 
vances for the Day of Atonement; prayers for Tishah be-Av; 
blessings and readings on Hanukkah, and laws in connection 
therewith; rejoicing in Nisan; Purim observances; and vari- 
ous aggadot. 

This division is one of convenience but does not follow 
the dates of compilation, in which scholars see very much dis- 
order. It is also not regarded as a unity but as a compilation of 
three distinct works belonging to different dates, with various 
interpolations. Most scholars regard the work as of Palestin- 
ian origin, though it is generally dated about the middle of the 
eighth century. In various matters the regulations of Soferim 
are accepted in practice as against the Talmud, e.g., reading 
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Exodus 32:11-14, 34:1-10 on fasts (17:7), whereas the Mishnah 
prescribes “the Curses and Blessings” (Lev. 26:3-end). Soferim 
appeared in English translation in the Soncino minor trac- 
tates (1965). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Mueller, Massekhet Soferim (1878); Weiss, 
Dor, 2 (1903), 217-8; M. Higger, Soferim (1937). 


[Harry Freedman] 


SOFIA, capital of Bulgaria. Jews lived in Sofia from the first 
centuries of the Christian era under Roman rule. Later they 
were known as *Romaniots. Their synagogue (“Kahal de 
los Griegos”; the Greek Synagogue) stood until 1898. When 
Jews were expelled from Hungary in 1376, some of them came 
to Sofia. A second wave of Hungarian Jews was brought by 
Sultan Suleiman the Magnificent, after the short-lived con- 
quest of Buda in 1526. After the expulsion from Bavaria 
in 1470, Ashkenazi Jews arrived in Sofia, where they es- 
tablished their own community. The refugees from Spain 
also established a new community. During the 16" century, 
there were three separate communities —- the Romaniot, the 
Ashkenazi, and the Sephardi. Eventually they amalgamated 
into a single Sephardi community. Even though the Ashke- 
nazi Jews integrated with the Sephardi Jews, their synagogue 
was, until in recent times, known as the Kehillat Ashkenazim 
in order to distinguish it from that of the newer Ashkenazim, 
who came from Russia, Romania, Hungary, Germany, and 
Galicia. 

During the 16" and 17'” centuries, the Jews of Sofia 
worked as craftsmen and businessmen. The town was a transit 
center for goods which were sent from Salonika to Bucharest, 
Belgrade, and other cities. After an abortive rebellion against 
the Turkish rule, the merchants of *Dubrovnik (Ragusa), 
who held an important place in the economic life of Sofia, 
were compelled to cede their position to their Jewish rivals, 
in whose hands the whole of the commerce became concen- 
trated during the 17" century. At the time the community of 
Sofia numbered 2,000. When Bulgaria became independent 
in 1878, the Jews saved the city from pillage and fire. The larg- 
est Jewish population of the country was then located in Sofia 
(according to the official census of 1880, numbering 4,146). 
Two Jews were appointed to the municipal council. The Jews 
lived in a quarter which was known as Hagada, situated in the 
center of the present city. In 1884-85 there were 6,000 Jews in 
Sofia and in 1920, 16,196. During the Serbo-Bulgarian war in 
1885, the community set up a hospital which treated the war 
casualties. The Jews of the town engaged in commerce, crafts, 
and brokerage. Three-quarters of them barely earned enough 
to sustain themselves. 

During World War 1, in May 1943, an expulsion decree 
was issued against the Jews of Sofia. At that time they num- 
bered some 25,000. The project to exterminate them, however, 
was not carried out. After the mass immigration of Bulgarian 
Jewry to Israel (until 1949), 5,000 Jews remained in Sofia. In 
1951 there were 5,259 Jews, in 1964 4,000, and in 2004 around 
3,000. (For the postwar period, see also *Bulgaria.) 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rosanes, Togarmah, passim; S. Mézan, Les 
Juifs espagnols en Bulgarie (1925), 19, 75; E. Condurachi, in: REJ, 1 
(1937), 90f.; A. Hananel and E. Eskenazi, Fontes hebraici ad res oeco- 
nomicas socialesque balcanicarum, 1 (1958), 47-48. 


[Simon Marcus] 


SOISSONS, town in the Aisne department, N. France. There 
was a large Jewish community in Soissons by the beginning of 
the 12'" century at the latest. At this time Guibert de Nogent 
produced his treatise, De incarnatione contra Judaeos, with 
the aim of severing the good relations between the Jews and 
Count John 1 of Soissons. At a later date Count Raoul granted 
the convent of Notre Dame an annual income of six gold be- 
zants for as long as the Jews remained in the town; they were 
thus untouched by the expulsion of 1182. The community 
possessed a synagogue, probably in the center of the Juiverie, 
which was situated under the castle walls, a first cemetery 
close to the early enclosure of the town (where an early 13?- 
century gravestone of one Hannah was found), and a second 
cemetery near St. Christopher’s Gate. Jews lived in many of 
the villages around Soissons. The medieval community came 
to an end with the expulsion in 1306. Jewish scholars in the 
town included the commentator Shemaiah, probably a rela- 
tive and pupil of Rashi. At the beginning of World War 11 
about 80 Jews lived in Soissons but no community was rees- 
tablished after the war. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 647f. A. de Montaiglon, in: 
Bulletin de la Société Historique et Archéologique de Soissons, 2™4 series, 
4 (1873), 328f.; G. Bowgin, La Commune de Soissons (1908), index; J. 
Saincir, Le Diocése de Soissons, 1 (1935), 144; Z. Szajkowski, Analyti- 
cal Franco-Jewish Gazetteer (1966), 152. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


SOKAL, town in Lvov district, Ukraine; within Poland until 
1772 and between the two world wars. Jews first settled there 
in the middle of the 16 century. In 1578 the municipality 
restricted the number of Jews in the town to two families, 
who were authorized to occupy two houses. In 1609 the Jews 
reached an agreement with the townsmen authorizing them 
to erect 18 houses and a synagogue, and to acquire land for 
a cemetery. In 1613 the houses of the Jews were destroyed by 
a fire which broke out in the town; Sokal was devastated by 
the Cossacks under *Chmielnicki in 1648. In the 17 and 18t» 
centuries Sokal was among the important communities in the 
province (galil) of Chelm-Belz within the framework of the 
Councils of *Lands. A printing press was established there 
around 1755. During the period of Austrian rule, from 1772 to 
1918, the Jews were mainly occupied in small-scale commerce, 
crafts, and transportation. *Hasidism had considerable influ- 
ence within the community. The Jewish population numbered 
2,408 (36% of the total) in 1880; 3,272 in 1890; 3,778 (41%) in 
1900; 4,516 (39%) in 1910; 4,360 (43%) in 1921; and 5,520 in 1931. 
Between the two world wars, Sokal was within Poland and 
Zionism played an important role in community life. 


[Shimon Leib Kishenboim] 
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Holocaust Period 

After the outbreak of World War 11 Jewish refugees from Bel- 
zec, Krystynopol, and from cities in western Poland arrived 
in Sokal, and during the period of Soviet rule (1939-41) the 
Jewish population increased to more than 6,000. The refu- 
gees were lodged in synagogues as well as private homes and 
a special committee was established to aid them. Because of 
Sokal’s proximity to the German border, the Jews of the town 
witnessed the tragedy of the Jews of Chelm and Hrubieszow 
in November 1939 when they were brought by the Germans 
to the Bug River, but the Soviet border patrol prevented the 
survivors of the “death march” from crossing the river to the 
Soviet side. In the summer of 1940, refugees in Sokal from 
western Poland were deported to the Soviet interior. On June 
23, 1941, a day after the outbreak of the German-Soviet war, 
the Germans captured Sokal. Eight persons were shot the same 
day. On June 30, 1941, the Ukrainian police killed 200 Jews 
near a brick factory in the neighborhood of Sokal. In the win- 
ter of 1941 and early in 1942, the Jews were subjected to forced 
labor, economic restrictions, and physical attacks. On Sept. 17, 
1942, an Aktion took place in which 2,000 Jews were deported 
to the death camp at *Belzec. On Oct. 15, 1942, a ghetto was set 
up in Sokal into which more than 5,000 Jews, including Jews 
from Steniatyn, Radziechow, Lopatyn, Witkow, Tartakow, and 
Mosty Wielkie were concentrated. The ghetto had only four 
wells and its inhabitants suffered from a severe water shortage. 
On Oct. 24-28, 1942, 2,500 Jews from Sokal were deported to 
Belzec. On May 27, 1943, a final Aktion took place. The ghetto 
was liquidated and the town was declared judenrein. Some 30 
persons survived in forests and hideouts. 


[Aharon Weiss] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Halpern, Pinkas, index; B. Wasiutynski, 
Ludnos¢ zydowska w Polsce w wiekach x1x i XX (1930), 118, 147, 152; K. 
Lepszy (ed.), Polska w okresie drugiej wojny pdétnocnej (1957), index. 


SOKOLKA, town in Bialystok province, N.E. Poland; until 
1795 within Poland; until 1807 under Prussia; subsequently 
until 1915 the town belonged to Russia, reverting to Poland 
after World War I. Jews settled in Sokolka in the latter half of 
the 17" century. In 1698 they were granted a royal privilege 
giving them rights to engage in commerce and own property. 
There were 522 Jewish poll-tax payers in Sokolka and its sur- 
roundings in 1765. The Jewish population of the town num- 
bered 1,454 in 1847; 2,651 (52% of the total) in 1897; and 2,821 
(46.4%) in 1921. Jews there earned their livelihood from trade 
in agricultural produce, hides, and crafts. Jewish contractors 
developed the tanning industry in Sokolka from 1868, which 
before the outbreak of World War 1 employed 700 workers. 
The Jewish workers’ movement began to organize locally in 
the late 19" century; Zionists began activity in the early 20% 
century. All Jewish parties were active there between the two 
world wars. Jews from Sokolka joined the Third Aliyah and 
helped to found *Kefar Malal in Erez Israel. Jews were occu- 
pied in over 80% of the businesses and crafts in the town. The 
American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee helped to set 
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up a tanning cooperative. Community institutions included 
schools of the Yavneh, *Tarbut, and cysHo, a Maccabi sports 
club, and two libraries. 
[Dov Rabin] 
Holocaust Period 
After the outbreak of World War 11 a large number of refugees 
from the surrounding areas and western Poland reached the 
town. By the end of 1939 there were some 9,000 Jews in So- 
kolka after it passed to Soviet rule (1939-41), and the activities 
of the Jewish community institutions and other Jewish bodies 
ceased. After the outbreak of the German-Soviet war, the town 
was captured by the Germans (June 27, 1941), and the Jewish 
population subjected to forced labor, restrictions on move- 
ment, and financial payments. In the fall of 1941 a ghetto was 
established. On Nov. 5, 1942, all the Jews in the town were as- 
sembled, a Selektion was carried out, and most were deported 
to the camp at Kelbasin, where all the Jews of the surround- 
ing area were taken. A few weeks later the Jews from Sokolka 
were transported to the death camp of *Treblinka. Over 200 
remained in the ghetto in Sokolka and worked in a factory 
for felt boots. These few were murdered on Jan. 18, 1943. The 
town was declared judenrein. Isaac Goldstein from Sokolka 
headed the unit of Ha-Noar ha-Ziyyoni in the Warsaw ghetto 
uprising of April 1943. Also from Sokolka was Leah Perlstein, 
a leader of He-Halutz in Poland who distinguished herself by 
acting as a liaison officer between the Warsaw ghetto and the 
Polish underground movement to obtain arms for the upris- 
ing; she was killed during her mission. 
[Aharon Weiss] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z.Honik, in: yrvo Bleter, 2 (1931), 454; 
Sefer Sokolka (1968); J. Shleymkovich, in: Folkshilf, no. 9 (1937); B. 
Wasiutynski, Ludnos¢ zydowska w Polsce w wiekach x1x i XX (1930), 
83, 87, 89. 


SOKOLOEF, PHIL (1921-2004), U.S. health crusader. Sokolof, 
who was born in Omaha, Nebraska, went into home build- 
ing after four years with a band as a song-and-dance man. He 
found a way to produce certain construction components less 
expensively and started producing them himself. He founded 
the Phillips Manufacturing Company in 1955 and became a 
millionaire several times over. But in 1966, after a heart at- 
tack, he educated himself to the dangers of high cholesterol 
and began bombarding food manufacturers and others. His 
campaign gained ammunition from evidence linking choles- 
terol with clogged arteries and heart disease. He founded the 
nonprofit National Heart Savers Association in 1985 and sup- 
ported free cholesterol screenings around the country. His or- 
ganization’s tests of cholesterol levels helped to persuade Con- 
gress to proclaim a National Know Your Cholesterol Month 
and to persuade food processors to cut down on the use of 
highly saturated coconut and palm oils. The foundation was 
also credited with helping to pass legislation strengthening re- 
quirements for listing cholesterol content on food labels. He 
wrote Add Years to Your Life (2002). 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 
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SOKOLOW, ANNA (1915-2000), U.S. choreographer, teacher, 
and one of the outstanding figures in American modern 
dance. She grew up on New York’s Lower East Side and be- 
gan experimenting while a soloist with the Martha Graham 
Company (1930-38). Her first group work, Anti-War Cycle, 
was presented in 1933 by the Workers’ Dance League. As a 
soloist, she toured Russia in 1934, and her first company, the 
Dance Unit, gave concerts in the U.S. and Mexico during the 
1930s. Under Mexican government auspices, she formed the 
first Mexican modern dance company, La Paloma Azul. Her 
work reached an artistic turning point in 1953, when she cho- 
reographed Lyric Suite (to music by Alban Berg) in Mexico. 
It was performed in New York by nine dancers from the New 
Dance Group, which became her new company. Other works 
included Rooms (1955), a study of urban loneliness, Dreams 
(1961), an “indictment of the Nazi concentration camps,’ and 
Déserts (1967). Anna Sokolow made frequent visits to Israel, 
where she acted as teacher. In 1953 she was invited to Israel 
to work with the *Inbal dance group. Following this, she was 
invited yearly until the 1990s and choreographed for the ma- 
jor companies in Israel, including *Bat-Sheva and the Kibbutz 
Dance Company. Her most important contribution was the 
creation of the Lyric Theater in Tel Aviv (1962) with the best 
available dancers of the time, thus creating the first profes- 
sional dance company in Israel. With them she created 11 orig- 
inal works in four programs. Sokolow introduced new per- 
forming standards and educated a new generation of dancers 
who became active in all major Israeli dance companies. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: IED, Vol. 5, 637a—638b. 
[Marcia B. Siegel / Bina Shiloah (2"4 ed.)] 


SOKOLOW, NAHUM (1859-1936), Hebrew writer, pioneer 
in modern Hebrew journalism, and president of the World 
Zionist Organization. Sokolow was born in Wyszogrod, near 
Plock, Poland, into a family with deep roots in Poland that 
had produced many rabbis and public figures. He received a 
fundamental Jewish education and he also acquired a general 
education. This mixture of Jewish and world culture marked 
him later in life as one of the few Hebrew authors with a com- 
mand (both written and oral) of a number of other languages. 
He also had a command of the treasures of non-Jewish litera- 
ture and culture, and this contributed to the charm he had for 
leading personalities of the Western world. After his marriage 
at the age of 17 he lived in his father-in-law’s house in Makow, 
and pursued his studies. He began to write in a variety of 
fields - commentaries on Jewish topics, poetry, stories, plays, 
scientific articles, etc. His first literary effort was a report from 
Plock to the Hebrew weekly Ivri Anokhi (1874). 

Sokolow continued sending reports to the newspaper 
Ha-Zefirah (1876) and soon became its regular columnist on 
scientific affairs, a subject that was close to the heart of the edi- 
tor, H.Z. *Slonimski. In a short while, Sokolow became one of 
the paper’s most famous writers. His first book also dealt with 
the natural sciences, geography and geology (Mazzukei Arez, 
1878). At the same time, he developed his writings in other 
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languages (Yiddish, German, and Polish). Finally, Sokolow 
moved to Warsaw (1880), where his writing took a decisive 
turn with the publication of the first of a series of articles in 
Ha-Zefirah entitled “Zofeh le- Veit Yisrael,” which became most 
popular. The column treated current affairs in a feature-writ- 
ing (“feuilleton”) style in a rich and sparkling Hebrew. From 
that time he was the regular columnist for Ha-Zefirah and 
gradually transformed the paper into a lively publication, fi- 
nally becoming its acting editor (his name appeared among 
the list of editors only from 1886). 

Sokolow was the first in the history of the Hebrew press 
and literature to create a vast reading public, which was an 
unusual mixture encompassing maskilim (Western-oriented 
secularists), extreme Orthodox rabbis, and religious Jews. He 
knew how to direct the style of his writing at a variety of dif- 
ferent circles because he was close to all of them. Sokolow ex- 
pressed reservations about the Hibbat Zion movement when 
it first appeared, although he was simultaneously drawn to- 
ward it emotionally. He wished to restrain the enthusiasm of 
the early 1880s and even attacked J.L. *Pinsker’s Autoemanci- 
pation, continuing in this line until the First Zionist Congress 
(1897). In the meantime, he published books in the fields of 
history and belles lettres. His textbook on the English language 
for Yiddish-speakers was widely distributed at the beginning 
of the great wave of migration to the United States, after the 
pogroms in southern Russia (1881). He also published an ad- 
aptation of Laurence *Oliphant’s book on Erez Israel entitled 
Erez Hemdah (1885). When he began to feel confined by his 
position with Ha-Zefirah, Sokolow started to publish the vo- 
luminous yearbooks Ha-Asif (6 published, 1885-94), in which 
all types of literature were presented. These collections had a 
success unprecedented in the annals of Hebrew literature in 
the scope of their distribution. These collections marked the 
beginning of Hebrew literature as a public medium and not 
only as a vehicle for personal entertainment. 

In the spring of 1886 Ha-Zefirah became a daily, and So- 
kolow himself filled practically every issue, in addition to his 
many writings in other periodicals and other languages. With 
the aid of Y.H. Zagorodski, he also published the first lexicon 
of Hebrew authors (including some scholars on Judaism who 
wrote in other languages) entitled Sefer ha-Zikkaron (1889). 
A decisive turn took place in his life with the appearance of 
Theodor *Herzl. At first he received Herzl’s Jewish State with 
reservations. But after his participation in the First Zionist 
Congress as the correspondent for Ha-Zefirah and his meet- 
ing with the Zionist leader, he became one of Herzl’s greatest 
admirers, and turned Ha-Zefirah into his most loyal and dedi- 
cated Hebrew organ. Through this transformation, Sokolow’s 
writing became even more ramified, and there was almost no 
literary genre that he did not attempt, especially in his efforts 
to bring Orthodox circles closer to Zionism through a series 
of articles that grew into entire volumes (Le-Maranan u-le- 
Rabbanan, 1901). 

Sokolow translated Herzl’s Zionist novel Altneuland into 
Hebrew under the title Tel Aviv (a site mentioned in Ezek. 
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3:15), by which he meant to symbolize the original name of the 
book (old-new land; tel meaning a hill of ruins, aviv mean- 
ing spring), and thereby inspired the name for the first Jewish 
city in Erez Israel. During the controversy over the *Uganda 
Scheme, his newspaper was the most devoted to Herzl and the 
plan, although it also published articles against the Scheme. 
Above all, Sokolow wanted to preserve the unity of the Zionist 
Organization. As part of his program to combine public ac- 
tivities with literary endeavor, he became involved in the plan 
to publish a general encyclopedia in Hebrew, which never 
materialized because of the upheaval surrounding the 1905 
revolution in Russia. 

At the beginning of 1906, Ha-Zefirah ceased publica- 
tion, and in the same year Sokolow was invited by David 
*Wolffsohn to serve as the general secretary of the World 
Zionist Organization. His first act in this position was to es- 
tablish the official Hebrew weekly of the Zionist Organization, 
*Haolam (1907), which continued to be published up to and 
after the establishment of the State of Israel. From that point 
on, Sokolow’s life was intimately connected with the history 
of the Zionist movement (see *Zionism). From his position 
as general secretary he rose to become a member of the Zionist 
Executive in 1911 and was reelected in 1913. He continued 
to write throughout this period, especially after Ha-Zefirah 
was renewed in 1910. He won the esteem of his readers and 
the Hebrew literary world with the publication of a selection 
of his articles (1902) and a jubilee book in his honor (1904), 
as well as by his editing of a literary collection to commem- 
orate the 50'" anniversary of the publication of Ha-Zefirah 
(1912). 

During his period of service as general secretary of the 
Zionist Organization, Sokolow began meeting with European 
personalities, an activity which continued until the end of 
his life. During his first visit to the United States and Canada 
(1913) he won the support of many Jews and non-Jews for the 
Zionist cause. Close to the outbreak of World War 1, Sokolow 
visited Erez Israel as head of an investigating committee of 
the Zionist Organization, and after the trip he published for 
the first time his impressions of the country and continued to 
do so after his succeeding visits. With the outbreak of World 
War 1, he moved to London and, together with Weizmann, 
was involved in Zionist political activity in England and in 
other countries (France, Italy, etc.). After Herzl, Sokolow was 
the first Zionist to have an audience with the pope (and the 
first Jew to have an audience with Pope Benedict xv) whom 
he informed on the affairs of the Zionist movement (1917). 
He played an important role in the efforts which eventually 
achieved the *Balfour Declaration, and was the head of the 
committee which prepared the wording of the declaration, 
in addition to procuring the approval of statesmen from 
other countries for it. His name thus became linked to that 
of Weizmann, and he became one of the most outstanding 
figures in the Zionist movement both through his connec- 
tions with diplomats of many nations and his deep roots in 
the Jewish world. 
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During the period of political work for the Balfour Dec- 
laration, Sokolow was also involved in preparing his monu- 
mental work entitled History of Zionism, 1600-1918, which 
came out in two volumes in 1919 (a shorter German edition 
came out in 1921). The work not only provides a comprehen- 
sive description of the Jewish people's attachment to Erez 
Israel but also describes the relationship of non-Jews to the 
idea of the return of the Jews to Erez Israel, and this made it 
a pioneering endeavor. He revealed a mass of new material, 
all but unknown until his time, especially on the personalities 
in England who had preached the return of the Jews to their 
homeland for hundreds of years. Sokolow wished to prove in- 
directly that the Balfour Declaration grew out of a rich tradi- 
tion in England. In his introduction to the book, Lord Balfour 
expressed his own credo through a defense of the Zionist idea 
against opposition from a number of viewpoints. In his com- 
prehensive introduction, Sokolow defined the foundations of 
Zionism in the following points: 

A home for Jews who are materially or morally suffering; 
a home for Jewish education, learning, and literature; a source 
of idealism for Jews all over the world; a place in which Jews 
can live a healthy Jewish life; a revival of the language of the 
Bible; the resurrection by civilization and industry of the old 
home of our fathers, long neglected and ruined; the creation 
of a sound, strong Jewish agricultural class. 

Thus Sokolow combined all three aspects of the practi- 
cal, political, and cultural Zionism. Although he himself was 
involved in political activity throughout the years, he always 
emphasized the other two aspects as well. 

After World War 1, when the solution of all problems, 
including the Jewish problem, was the prevailing mood to- 
ward peace, Sokolow headed the Jewish delegation to the Paris 
Peace Conference. His appearance before the conference on 
Feb. 27, 1919, was most impressive. Weizmann described So- 
kolow’s speech in Trial and Error (1949, p. 243): “... without 
being sentimental, it was as if two thousand years of Jewish 
suffering rested on his shoulders. His quiet, dignified utter- 
ance made a very deep impression on the assembly.’ From 
that time on, Sokolow appeared at every general Jewish and 
Zionist assembly, and was chairman of most of them. When 
the Zionist Executive was consolidated after the war, he was 
elected as its head. He was also the head of the Comité des 
Délégations Juives, the representative of world Jewry at the 
League of Nations, succeeding Julian *Mack and Louis *Mar- 
shall. In this position he formulated the Jewish claims, es- 
pecially that of European Jewry, most notably in the field of 
securing Jewish rights in the new countries created after the 
conflict. At the Zionist London Conference (1920), which ad- 
justed Zionist policy and organization to the post-war reality, 
Sokolow was not only one of the principal speakers, but also 
the one who named the new Zionist fund *Keren Hayesod. 
From that time until the end of his life he traveled through- 
out the Jewish world on behalf of the fund. He again visited 
Palestine in the spring of 1921, at the same time that Winston 
*Churchill was there, as head of the Zionist Commission (in- 
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stead of M. *Ussishkin, who was then in the United States). He 
succeeded in undoing the effect of the Arab memoranda sent 
to Churchill, and took the opportunity to participate in the 
founding of the Hebrew Writers’ Union in Erez Israel. He also 
did much to encourage the yishuv after the anti-Jewish riots 
that had taken place at the time. Sokolow was chosen chair- 
man of the 12" Zionist Congress (the first congress to convene 
after the war; Carlsbad, 1921) and was chairman of every suc- 
ceeding congress until his death, continuing the tradition of 
Max *Nordau by speaking on the situation of the Jews of the 
Diaspora. Although he could not match Nordau’s eloquence, 
he was far more knowledgeable than Nordau about what was 
happening throughout the Diaspora, in the East as well as the 
West. At the congresses he proved his skill in cajoling the con- 
flicting factions, and his concluding motto, “It was a difficult 
Congress but a good one,’ became famous. He was in great 
demand as a public speaker. During his trips he would con- 
stantly meet with public leaders and heads of government and 
would obtain pro-Zionist statements from them. 

When the enlarged *Jewish Agency was established in 
1929, Sokolow became chairman of its Executive. At that 
time, Arab riots again broke out in Palestine, and opposition, 
headed by Weizmann, grew in the Zionist movement against 
the policy of the Zionist Executive toward the Mandatory gov- 
ernment. This subject created a storm at the 17" Zionist Con- 
gress (1931) and resulted in Weizmann’s failure to be reelected 
president of the Zionist Organization. Sokolow was chosen 
in his place. He was reelected at the 18 Congress (1933), and 
continued in the presidency until Weizmann was again elected 
president at the 19" Congress (1935). During Sokolow’s term as 
president, the Nazis rose to power in Germany, and the United 
States, which was the main source of Zionist funds, underwent 
a financial crisis. Sokolow again set out on a series of trips and 
mobilized a substantial amount of capital to meet the pressing 
needs of the Zionist endeavor. In 1935, when his last term as 
president of the organization ended, he was chosen honorary 
president of the Zionist Organization and the Jewish Agency 
and chairman of its Department of Education and Culture 
and of Mosad Bialik. He died in London. In 1956 his remains 
were reinterred on Mount Herzl in Jerusalem. 

With all his dedicated and ramified activity in the Zionist 
movement for two generations, Sokolow was above all a He- 
brew author and journalist (in his case it is sometimes diffi- 
cult to draw an exact dividing line between these two areas 
of literary activity). He was also a skilled writer in a number 
of other languages (notably Yiddish, Polish, German, English, 
and French). Sokolow was the idol of the Hebrew reading pub- 
lic for almost three generations, and his writings are a unique 
example of the development of Hebrew literature from the 
1870s until the end of his life in the 20 century. The reading 
public that Sokolow created was not attracted to the Hebrew 
language by romanticism and nostalgia, but by the response 
provided by the new Hebrew literature to their actual cultural 
and social needs. Sokolow created a specific personal genre of 
writing in each generation, at first as a writer on current affairs 
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and afterward in other roles, especially as a journalist writing 
what is called in Europe the “feuilleton.” He knew the secret 
of how to be innovative in every new generation and was thus 
constantly surprising and refreshing, as, for example, in his 
last years with his endeavors in the field of belles lettres and 
in his famous series of articles Ishim (“Personalities”), which 
were begun many years before, and only reached their climax 
late in his life. His works covering his impressions of his trav- 
els are also outstanding. His mosaic style added much to the 
magic of his writings, which no other Hebrew author could 
match. At the end of his life he worked on the preparation of 
a lexicon on the history of the Hebrew language (chapters of 
which were printed in his lifetime). 

Sokolow was Hebrew literature’s most prolific author for 
many years, and Bialik said: “If someone were to be found to 
collect all of Sokolow’s writings — his articles, essays, feuille- 
tons, impressions of travels, studies, stories, etc. - and bring 
them together in one spot, he would need 300 camels.” Over 
the years he published many books in installments in Ha- 
Zefirah and Haolam, only a small portion of which was later 
published in book form: Barukh Spinoza u-Zemanno (1929), 
Ha-Ani ha-Kibbuzi (1930), and Ishim (3 vols., 1935). A large 
portion of these works, however, is still buried in periodicals 
in Hebrew and in other languages. Shortly before his death 
he published in English the book Hibbath Zion (1935) dealing 
with the Zionist idea in the modern period. After his death 
Sefer Sokolow, edited by S. *Rawidowitz, was published, con- 
taining a selection of his early writings with an evaluation and 
bibliography of his works (1943). A selection of all types of his 
works was published in three volumes with a comprehensive 
monograph on him by G. Kressel (1958-61), who also put out 
a similar selection in Yiddish (1966). 

Sedeh Nahum, a kibbutz in the Jezreel Valley, is named 
after Sokolow, as is Bet Sokolow, the journalists’ house in Tel 
Aviv. The Tel Aviv municipal council offers an annual prize 
in journalism in his honor. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Kling, Nahum Sokolov, Scholar and States- 
man. A Biography (1957); idem, Nahum Sokolov, Servant of His People 
(1960), includes bibliography; C. Weizmann, Trial and Error (1949), 
index; L. Stein, The Balfour Declaration (1961), index; Kressel, Lek- 
sikon, 2 (1967), 481-7; LNYL, 6 (1965), 318-25. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
puy: FE Sokolov, Avi: N. Sokolov (1970); idem, Nahum Sokolov: Life 
and Legend (1975); S. Stiftel, Darko shel N. Sokolov min ha-Pozitivizm 
ha-Yehudi-Polani el ha-Tenuah ha-Ziyyonit (1994). 


[Getzel Kressel] 


SOKOLOW PODLASKI, town in Warszawa province, Po- 
land. A Jewish community was first organized there at the 
end of the 16" century. In 1665 the owner of the town, Jan 
Kazimierz Krasinski (1607-1669), granted the Jews judicial 
powers among other rights, and accorded Jewish craftsmen 
the same status as that of the Christians. In the 18" century 
many Jews engaged in such crafts as weaving, tailoring, fur- 
riery, and tanning; they also engaged in wholesale commerce 
of agricultural produce and cloth. There were 163 Jews who 
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paid the poll tax living in Sokolow in 1765. The Jewish popu- 
lation numbered 1,186 (37% of the total population) in 1827; 
2,275 (62%) in 1857; 4,248 (59%) in 1897; 4,430 (55%) in 1921; 
and 5,027 in 1931. 

Sokolow became noted as a center of *Hasidism. Dur- 
ing the middle of the 19" century R. Elimelech was rabbi of 
Sokolow, and during the 20" century, the zaddik Isaac Zelig 
Morgenstern (d. 1940), a great-grandson of Menahem Men- 
del the zaddik of *Kotsk, held rabbinical office and acted as 
leader of the Hasidim. 

After World War 1, the economy of the town was dis- 
rupted as a result of antisemitic activities. In 1937-38 there 
were attacks on Jews accompanied by bloodshed. 


[Shimshon Leib Kirshenboim] 


Holocaust Period 
At the outbreak of World War 11 there were 4,000 Jews in So- 
kolow. The German army entered the town on Sept. 20, 1939, 
and immediately began terrorizing the Jewish population. On 
Sept. 23, 1939 (the Day of Atonement), the Germans set the 
local synagogue on fire. In the summer of 1941 a ghetto was 
established in Sokolow. The Jews there were deported to Tre- 
blinka death camp on Sept. 22, 1942. They offered consider- 
able passive resistance, some hiding themselves, but about 500 
of those found in hiding were shot on the spot. Another 700 
succeeded in fleeing into the surrounding forests, but most 
of them were shot by German armed units who searched the 
forests. Groups of young Jews joined small partisan units op- 
erating in the vicinity. One group entered the Bialystok region 
and joined the guerrillas there. 

The Jewish community was not reconstituted in So- 
kolow Podlaski after the war. Organizations of former resi- 
dents were established in Israel, the United States, France, 


and Argentina. 
[Stefan Krakowski] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Mahler, Yidn in Amolikn Poyln in Likht 
fun Tsifern (1958), index; B. Wasiutynski, Ludnos¢ zydowska w Polsce 
w wiekach x1x i XX (1930), 35, 65, 182, 201; S. Bronsztejn, Ludnosé 
zydowska w Polsce w okresie miedzywojennym (1943), 278; Yevrey- 
skaya Starina, 4 (1911), 286-8; M. Gelbart (ed.), Sefer ha-Zikkaron, 
Sokolov Podlask (Heb. and Yid., 1962); P. Granatstein, Mayn Khoyrev 
Shtetl Sokolov (1946). 


SOLA, ABRAHAM DE (1825-1882), rabbi and hazzan. 
Born in London, de Sola was the sixth child of the renowned 
Dutch hazzan David Aaron de *Sola, leader of the English 
Sephardim. Abraham graduated from London Jews’ College, 
where he was a student of the Oriental scholar, Louis *Loewe. 
He immigrated to Canada via New York in 1847 to begin his 
ministry at Sheerith Israel in Montreal (a position he obtained 
through correspondence). Until his death in New York, where 
he was visiting with his sister, he served his congregation with 
honor and distinction for 35 years. In many of his sermons and 
scholarly writings, he expressed his views on the reconciliation 
between the natural sciences and religion. His long association 
with McGill University, beginning as a Hebrew lecturer in 1848 
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and later as professor of Hebrew and Oriental Literature from 
1853, earned him, in 1858, an honorary doctor of laws degree 
(the first to be awarded to a Jewish minister in both America 
and England). He was also elected as an honorary member of 
the Natural History Society, before which he gave many lec- 
tures. In 1878, he completed his revision of the Sephardic lit- 
urgy (based on the respective multivolume editions of his fa- 
ther and Isaac Lesser). His prayer books became the basis for 
the liturgy of Sephardic synagogues throughout North Amer- 
ica, until superseded by David de Sola *Pool’s more recent re- 
vision in the late 1930s. Like his father and hazzanic forebears, 
whose musical tradition he preserved, he combined “mod- 
ernism” with “uncompromising Orthodoxy,’ and mindful of 
his Sephardi heritage, his life and works served as an “unsur- 
passed model” well into the 20" century. His writings include 
Sermons in Manuscript (Canadian Jewish Congress Archives, 
Montreal); A Jewish Calendar for Fifty Years: Montreal (1854, 
with Jacques J. Lyons); The Sanatory Institutions of the Hebrews 
as Exhibited in the Scriptures and Rabbinical Writings and as 
Bearing upon Modern Sanatory Regulations (1861). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Miller, Abraham de Sola Papers. A Guide 
to the Microfilm (Montreal, 1970). 
[Israel J. Katz (2"4 ed.)] 


SOLA, DE, Sephardi family in Holland, Britain, and North 
and South America. After 1492 the family dispersed from Spain 
to Portugal (where some survived as Marranos, were martyred 
under the Inquisition, or fled overseas), and Holland. From 
AARON DE SOLA (18' century), who fled to London and set- 
tled in Amsterdam, the various branches in England, Canada, 
the West Indies, and Holland are directly descended. 

The descendants of Aaron's second son, ISAAC DE SOLA 
(b. 1728), who settled in Curagao, include General JUAN 
(ISAAC) DE SOLA (c. 1795-1860), a hero of the South Amer- 
ican war of liberation against Spain; BENJAMIN DE SOLA 
(1818-1882), a leader of the Jewish community in Curacao; 
an earlier BENJAMIN DE SOLA (1735-1816) who was physician 
to the Dutch king William v and published medical works; 
Abraham de Sola (d. 1753), rabbi, preacher, and hazzan of the 
Spanish and Portuguese congregation in London (1722-49); 
and RAPHAEL SAMUEL MENDES DE SOLA (d. 1761), hakham 
of Curacao from 1749. 

Staunch adherence to Orthodoxy particularly distin- 
guishes the descendants of Aaron’s eldest son, DAVID DE SOLA 
(1727-1797). Outstanding among these was David’s grandson, 
DAVID AARON DE SOLA (1796-1860). Born in Amsterdam, 
he was appointed hazzan of the London Sephardi community 
in 1818. He was an able assistant to Haham Raphael *Meldola, 
whose daughter he married in 1819. After Meldola’s death in 
1828 De Sola virtually assumed the rabbinical leadership of 
the English Sephardim and in 1831 delivered the first English 
sermons authorized by the *Maamad, which later published 
several of his addresses. His Seder Berakhot (1829), a manual 
on the blessings, received the support of Moses *Montefiore, 
who also encouraged De Sola’s work on a new prayer book. 
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idency ended in 1992 (see above). In his capacity as Austria’s 
science minister, Busek inaugurated a new chair for Austrian 
culture and history at the Hebrew University, named after the 
former archbishop of Vienna, Cardinal Franz Koenig. Vran- 
itzky was awarded an honorary doctorate from the Hebrew 
University. In May 1995 a multifunctional encounter hall in the 
renovated high school in Rehavia in Jerusalem was opened, 
which was financed by the Austrian branch of the Jerusalem 
Foundation on the initiative of Professor Leon Zelman of the 
Jewish Welcome Service. An Austrian committee for the sup- 
port of Amcha, an organization for the psychological and so- 
cial treatment of victims of the Holocaust, collected money 
for Simon Wiesenthal House in Ramat Gan. 

In 1997 Prime Minister Benjamin Netanjahu visited Aus- 
tria. During his visit in the Stadttempel he appealed to the Jews 
of Austria to immigrate to Israel. 

In 2002 the Austrian minister for foreign affairs Benita 
Ferrero-Waldner and the secretary of state for the arts Franz 
Morak and the then president of Parliament Heinz Fischer 
visited Israel. In December 2003 the charge daffaires of the 
state of Israel Avraham Toledo was appointed ambassador. 
(In 2000 Israel formerly withdrew its ambassador because of 
the inclusion of Jorg Haider’s Freedom Party in the Austrian 
government.) In October 2004 the first state visit of an Israeli 
president took place in Austria. During four days President 
Moshe *Katzav visited amongst other places the Stadttempel 
and the Mauthausen concentration camp. 


[Evelyn Adunka (24 ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Fraenkel (ed.), The Jews of Austria. Essays 
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AUSUBEL, DAVID PAUL (1918-_), U.S. educator and psy- 
chiatrist, who contributed significantly to the study of psy- 
chological factors in the development of ethnic culture. Born 
in Brooklyn, New York, Ausubel began his career as a prac- 
ticing physician and psychiatrist, especially concerned with 
drug addiction; he became senior psychiatrist at Buffalo State 
Hospital in 1947. He taught psychology at Long Island Univer- 
sity and psychiatry at Yeshiva University. In 1950 he became 
head of the Bureau of Educational Research at the University 
of Illinois. In 1957 Ausubel was awarded a Fulbright research 
grant for study in New Zealand. There he continued his work 
in psychological development by comparative cross-cultural 
research on the Maori ethnic minority. The resulting books, 
The Fern and the Tiki, an American View of New Zealand 
(1960) and Maori Youth, a Psychoethnological Study of Cul- 
tural Deprivation (1961), expressed his belief that educational 
malfunctioning could result from cultural deprivation, and 
that the systematic use of culture as a variable in psychologi- 
cal research is of primary significance. 
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Published as Forms of Prayer According to the Custom of the 
Spanish and Portuguese Jews (5 vols., 1836-38; 1852”), and with 
anew English translation, this is generally regarded as his fin- 
est work and is still used by the English Sephardim. In collabo- 
ration with Morris J. *Raphall, De Sola then prepared Eighteen 
Treatises of the Mishnah with the aim of arming his fellow- 
opponents of the budding Reform movement (1842; 18457, a 
pirated edition was repudiated by the coauthors). De Sola’s 
other works include an English-Hebrew edition of Genesis, 
published in collaboration with Raphall and I.L. Lindenthal 
(1844) and intended to form part of a complete Bible (“The 
Sacred Scriptures”) which, however, never appeared; and a 
new edition, with English translation, of Wolf *Heidenheim’s 
Ashkenazi mahzor, The Festival Prayers, according to the cus- 
tom of the German and Polish Jews (5 vols., 1860). This mahzor 
was often reprinted. 

David Aaron de Sola also entered into an ill-fated part- 
nership with M.J. Raphall as coeditor of an Orthodox periodi- 
cal, The Voice of Jacob (1841), later taken over by The *Jewish 
Chronicle which it slightly preceded. One of his best-known 
works, The Ancient Melodies of the Liturgy of the Spanish and 
Portuguese Jews (1857), written in collaboration with the com- 
poser Emanuel *Aguilar, was a pioneering attempt to estab- 
lish the dates of the Sephardi liturgical compositions. De Sola 
himself composed tunes for the Sephardi synagogue, and an 
appendix to The Ancient Melodies contains his well-known 
setting of the *Adon Olam hymn, which has become popular 
in Ashkenazi as well as Sephardi congregations of Great Brit- 
ain. He was influential in organizing the Association for the 
Promotion of Jewish Literature and other similar bodies. Of 
his 15 children, Abraham *de Sola became a rabbi in Montreal 
and a leader of Canadian Orthodoxy. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. de Sola, Biography of David Aaron de 
Sola... (1864); Jc (Nov. 2, 1860), 4; JE, S.V.; J. Picciotto, Sketches of An- 
glo-Jewish History (1956), 36; R.D. Barnett, in: JHSET, 21 (1968), 1-38 
esp. 10ff.; A. de Sola Lazaron, De Sola Odyssey (1966). 

[Godfrey Edmond Silverman] 


SOLAL (Kohen-Solal, Shulal, Sholal), family of North Af- 
rican origin which settled in Majorca toward the close of the 
13" century and returned to *Algeria as a result of the Span- 
ish persecutions of 1391. MAIMON SOLAL (Xullel), the son- 
in-law of the famous physician Leon Masconi, was one of the 
most influential members of the community of Majorca. Due 
to his intervention the ancient privileges of the Jews on the 
island were confirmed in 1385. DAVID KOHEN-SOLAL, a cor- 
respondent and colleague of Isaac b. Sheshet Perfet (Ribash), 
assumed the leadership of the community of Mostaganem as 
soon as he arrived in Algeria. His son, ABRAHAM (1) Kohen- 
Solal, a disciple of Simeon b. Zemah Duran, was regarded as 
an important rabbinical authority and a scholar of logic and 
other religious and secular sciences. He had settled in *Hon- 
ein, where his son HAYYIM KOHEN-SOLAL and his descendant 
NATHAN (I; D.C. 1460) became wealthy merchants. sAADIAH 
SOLAL was a rabbi in Tlemcen in the first half of the 15" cen- 
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tury. NATHAN (11) (also called also Yehonatan) ben Saadiah 
was born in 1437 and immigrated to Jerusalem before 1471. He 
left Jerusalem because he suffered from the Musta‘arab lead- 
ers of the Jerusalem community and settled in Egypt in 1481. 
In Egypt he served as spiritual leader and between 1484 and 
1502 was the Jewish *nagid of the *Mamluk Sultanate. He es- 
tablished himself in *Cairo, where he headed the Jewish com- 
munity and renewed its importance. He died in 1602. He had 
a special court of law for which the dayyanim were appointed 
by him. Spanish scholars had a high opinion of him. He some- 
times returned to Jerusalem but still did not get along with 
the local Musta’arab leaders. He had seven children: Saadiah, 
Ephraim, Abraham, Dolca, Masoda, Simah, and Isaac. His 
son Abraham died in 1482. His nephew Isaac ben Abraham 
ha-Kohen *Sholal (Solal) was the last nagid of Egyptian Jewry, 
from 1502 until 1517. He was a rich grain merchant and held an 
important position in the mint of the Mamluk sultan. He was 
also a scholar. Between 1502 and 1508 or between 1509 and 1513 
he resigned from his position, but returned after a time. He 
was a great philanthropist and founded three yeshivas, one in 
*Egypt and two in Erez Israel. He had a court of law in Cairo 
and had an important library with many manuscripts. After 
the Ottoman conquest of Egypt he lost his rank and settled 
In Jerusalem, and was active there in *Kabbalah in order to 
bring about the ge’ulah (redemption). He issued new regula- 
tions in Jerusalem to develop the community, one of which 
was the exemption of scholars from taxes. He died on Rosh 
Hodesh Kislev 5285 (1524) in *Jerusalem. His wife, Kamar, was 
the daughter of R. Abraham ben Hayyim (d. 1545). When Isaac 
died his only son, Abraham, was a little boy. He lived many 
years in Jerusalem, but because of the difficult economic situa- 
tion he immigrated to Egypt after 1560. The documents of the 
Muslim court of law in Jerusalem mention several persons of 
the Sulal family in the 16 century, including Musa Sulal and 
Salmon ben Musa Sulal. There are many important *Genizah 
and other sources for the Sulal family. 

The members of the family who had remained in Algeria 
continued to rank among its Jewish leaders. MOSES BEN ISAAC 
KOHEN-SOLAL (d. 1788) was one of the principal merchants 
of Algiers and an esteemed philanthropist. He established an 
important commercial branch of his business in *Mogador, 
*Morocco, where his sons had settled. From 1808 Marseilles 
became the center of the family’s activities. In 1835, after hav- 
ing taken into account his economic and political influence, 
the sultan requested that the French government accept NIS- 
SIM KOHEN-SOLAL as Moroccan consul. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Bloch, Inscriptions tumulaires... (1888), 
72-74; M. Kayserling, in: REJ, 42 (1901), 278-9; I. Epstein, Responsa 
of Rabbi Simon b. Zemah Duran (1930), 100-1; A. Hershman, Rabbi 
Isaac Ben Sheshet Perfet and his Times (1943), 170; Miége, Maroc, 2 
(1964), 61, 89, 95, 141. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Assaf, in: Zion, 2 
(1937), 121-24; 6 (1941), 113-18; A. Rivlin, Ha-Nagid Rav Yehonatan 
Sulal Birushalayim (1927); A. David, in: A. Mirsky, A., Grossman, and 
Y. Kaplan (eds), Galut Ahar Golah (1988), 374-414. 


[David Corcos / Leah Bornstein-Makovetsky (274 ed.)] 
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SOLARZ, STEPHEN (1940-_), U.S. congressman 1974-94, 
leading Democratic foreign policy expert. Born and edu- 
cated in Brooklyn, Solarz is the son of an attorney and Tam- 
many Hall captain. He is a product of the New York public 
schools and a graduate of Midwood High School. He attended 
Brandeis University (B.A. 1962), where he edited the student 
newspaper. 

He then went on to Columbia Law School but found law 
school uninteresting and switched to the graduate school in 
international affairs. Among others, he studied with Zbigniew 
Brzezinski, who was to become Jimmy Carter’s national secu- 
rity advisor while Solarz was a congressman. He also worked 
with famed columnist Max *Lerner at the New York Post and 
as national news editor of Newsfront. He taught political sci- 
ence at Brooklyn College before running for the State Assem- 
bly in 1968 and defeating a 15-term incumbent. He served in 
the Assembly for five years and ran for Congress in 1974 in 
the most heavily Jewish district in the nation, serving such 
areas as Brighton Beach, Sheepshead Bay, and Coney Island. 
His successor in the State Assembly was Charles *Schumer, 
destined to be his colleague, ally, and sometimes rival in the 
years ahead. 

Solarz asked for a seat on the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee. His opening salvo in Congress marked him as an 
ambitious and aggressive comer with a keen interest in for- 
eign policy. In his first six months he gave 12 speeches and co- 
sponsored 370 bills. Even his most ardent critics could never 
call him lazy. He conferred with world leaders and set out to 
make a name for himself in international relations. As one 
staff member put it: “Steve is only interested in two things: 
Brooklyn and the rest of the world” 

In the 1980s, he chaired the Asian and Pacific Affairs 
Subcommittee of the House Foreign Affairs Committee, an 
area of growing interest to the American people in that de- 
cade. He is remembered for his leadership on the Philippines. 
He left Manila just as Benigno S. Aquino was coming home 
to challenge President Ferdinand Marcos. Following Aquinos 
assassination, Solarz returned to Manila for the funeral and 
proceeded to push the Reagan administration to distance it- 
self from the Marcos government. Shortly after Marcos left for 
exile in Hawaii, Solarz was at one of the opulent palaces and 
publicized Imelda’s massive shoe collection. He worked closely 
with Aquino’s widow, Corazon, who became president. 

In his years of service, Solarz became known as one of 
the most important and informed members of the House. A 
world traveler, he conducted himself as a future secretary of 
state. An ardent defender of Israel, he introduced legislation 
barring U.S. firms from complying with the boycott of Israel. 
He freed Jewish women from Syria, enabling them to join 
the Syrian community in Brooklyn. His performance was, to 
say the least, impressive. Kurt Stone reports that he was one 
of the first to back the Afghan rebels, created a plan adopted 
by the uN to resolve the civil war in Cambodia, was the first 
American government figure to visit North Korea in 30 years, 
co-sponsored the resolution to allow President George H.W. 
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Bush to use force in the Persian Gulf and help plan a nuclear 
freeze strategy. 

He introduced the Religious Freedom Restoration Act, 
designed to permit Orthodox Jews to keep their head covered 
while on public service, which only passed the House after 
Solarz was no longer a member. 

With the redistricting of New York and its diminished 
congressional representation, Solarz was forced to run as a 
white man in a mixed hispanic and black district and was 
defeated in a 1992 primary. His political influence was weak- 
ened by the loss of a key ally in Albany - responsible for re- 
districting —- and because he was caught up in the House 
Banking scandal when it became known that he and his wife 
had written 743 overdrafts, which hurt his reelection bid as 
well. Schumer remained in a safe district and soon became a 
U.S. senator. Solarz was nominated to serve as ambassador to 
India, where his expertise would have been of service to the 
Clinton Administration, but the nomination was withdrawn 
without explanation. Shortly thereafter his wife, Nina, was 
found guilty of stealing funds from a charity. She was given 
probation. 

Solarz maintained his interest in foreign policy and has 
extensive ties to both the Middle East and the Pacific rim. His 
intelligence and diligence served to make him a diminished 
but important voice in U.S. foreign policy. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K.F. Stone, The Congressional Minyan: The 
Jews of Capitol Hill (2000); L.S. Maisel and I.N. Forman, Jews in 
American Politics (2001) 

[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


SOLDI (Soldi-Colbert), EMILE-ARTHUR (1846-1906), 
French medalist of Danish descent whose real name was Sol- 
dyck. At the age of 23 Soldi received the Grand Prix de Rome 
in medal engraving. An amazingly versatile man, he was an 
archaeologist and sculptor as well, being also noted in his time 
as a writer and translator from Danish. The best-known medal 
by Soldi is his “Homage to the Victims of the Invasion,” which 
refers to the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71. This medal is 
still being issued by the French mint. He executed many com- 
memorative and portrait medals. 

[Daniel M. Friedenberg] 


SOLEL BONEH, *Histadrut concern for building, pub- 
lic works, and industry. Solel Boneh developed out of orga- 
nized groups of Third Aliyah pioneers that contracted to do 
road building and quarrying. In 1920 the first agreement was 
signed between the Agricultural Workers’ Union and the Pub- 
lic Works Department of the Mandatory government for the 
building of a road between Tiberias and Zemah. The two exist- 
ing labor parties ran separate contracting offices, which were 
merged in 1921 into the Histadrut’s Public Works and Building 
Office, renamed Solel Boneh in 1924. The concern carried out a 
variety of works throughout the country; it worked for British 
army camps and helped to lay railroad lines and to build Tel 
Aviv and Jewish quarters in Jerusalem and Haifa. Its resources 
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were scanty, however, and it went bankrupt during the eco- 
nomic crisis of 1927, renewing its activities only in 1935. 

During the Arab riots (1936-39) Solel Boneh was respon- 
sible for a number of large-scale pioneering operations: the 
building of *stockade and watchtower settlements, fortifica- 
tions in Jewish areas, and police stations in outlying spots. It 
organized Jewish laborers for work in the ports of Tel Aviv 
and Haifa and was responsible for the erection of the secu- 
rity fence along the northern frontier (the “Tegart Wall”) by 
hundreds of Jewish workers accommodated in a camp that 
stretched for miles. During World War 11 Solel Boneh made 
an important contribution to the war effort, erecting army 
camps in many parts of the country. It also built airfields, 
bridges, roads, and factories abroad in Egypt, Syria, Iraq, Cy- 
prus, Iran, and Bahrain. 

On the establishment of the State of Israel (1948), Solel 
Boneh played a large part in the building of thousands of 
homes, as well as hospitals, schools, factories, roads, and air- 
fields. In 1958, on the initiative of Pinhas *Lavon, Solel Boneh 
was reorganized into three companies: Building and Public 
Works, Overseas and Harbors Works, and Industry, with sub- 
sidiary companies for building materials (Even va-Sid - “Stone 
and Lime”), sanitary installations (Herouth), and tiles and ce- 
ment products (Hemar). Among Solel Boneh’s outstanding 
projects were the construction of the atomic research center at 
Nahal Sorek; the Hadassah-Hebrew University Medical Cen- 
ter at Ein Kerem, Jerusalem; and the 268-foot chimney of the 
Haifa power station. As part of the reorganization, workers’ 
representatives were co-opted onto the managements: three 
out of ten in the Building and Public Works Company, the 
same proportion in Even va-Sid, and two out of 11 in Her- 
outh. The Overseas and Harbors Works Company has car- 
ried out extensive projects in Asia, Africa, and non-Arab 
countries of the Middle East. At the end of 1970 Solel Boneh 
employed about 25,000 workers and had a turnover of some 
$230 million. 

With the Histadrut selling off its assets in the 1980s and 
19908, Solel Boneh became part of the Housing and Con- 
struction Holding Company Ltd., Israel’s largest construction 
group. In the early 2000s Solel Boneh’s turnover exceeded 
$400 million, and it was involved in building the $1.3 billion 
Trans-Israel Highway. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Bar-Razon, Solel Boneh, Darko u-Mahuto 
(1958); Solel Boneh, Hitpattehuto u-Mifalav (n.d.); H. Dan, Be-Derekh 


Lo Selulah (1963). nepienenitan 
oshe Allon. 


SOLIELI (Soloveichik), MORDECAI (Max; 1883-1957), 
public figure and biblical scholar. Born in Kovno, Lithuania, 
Solieli was one of the founders of the Russian-language Zionist 
newspaper, Yevreyskaya Zhizn (later *Razsvet), in 1904. Dur- 
ing the Russian Revolution he left Russia for Lithuania. Solieli 
was elected to the Lithuanian Sejm (parliament) and served 
as minister for Jewish affairs (1919-21). In 1921 he was elected 
to the Zionist executive, but as a result of differences of opin- 
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ion with Weizmann on the question of establishing a Jewish 
Agency and because of other problems, he resigned in 1922/23. 
Solieli (along with Yizhak *Gruenbaum, Nahum *Goldmann, 
and others) was a leader of the “radical faction” From 1923 to 
1933 he contributed to the (German) Encyclopaedia Judaica in 
Berlin and edited its Bible and Ancient Near-East section. In 
1933 he emigrated to Palestine, where he settled in Haifa and 
was active in public life there. From 1944 to 1948 he served 
as the head of the department of education for the yishuv. 
When the State of Israel was established he was made direc- 
tor of its broadcasting service Kol Israel and later became 
chairman of the public council attached to the broadcasting 
service. His works include Toledot Bikkoret ha-Mikra (with 
Zalman Rubashov-Shazar, 1925); Sekhiyyot ha-Mikra (illus- 
trations and documents in biblical research, 1925); and Lexi- 
con Biblicum (Hebrew; posthumous, edited by M. Borochov, 

1965). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Gruenbaum, Penei ha-Dor (1957), 306-11. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


°SOLINUS, CAIUS JULIUS (third century c.£.), Latin 
grammarian who wrote a work containing geographical and 
historical tidbits culled from earlier authors. He paraphrased 
*Pliny the Elder on Judea (Natural History, 5:71f£.; 7:65), some- 
times borrowing the exact words of his source. Solinus does 
not seem to have a clear picture of the material he deals with: 
he mentions a Lake Sara, probably an error for Pliny’s Gena- 
sara (Kinneret). Though Pliny comments on the Tiberias hot 
springs, Solinus overlooks this natural phenomenon and re- 
fers only to Lake Tiberias. Besides, in repeating Pliny’s views 
on the *Essenes, he used the present tense, although that sect 


had long been extinct. 
[Jacob Petroff] 


SOLIS, family name of 17'-century Portuguese Marranos. A 
young Lisbonite siMAO PIRES SOLIS was accused in 1630 of 
stealing the sacramental elements from the church of Santa 
Engracia and he was condemned to the stake. His hands were 
chopped off and he was dragged through an incensed mob and 
burned. For weeks thereafter bands of Old Christians rioted 
against the New *Christians. Solis’s brother, the Franciscan 
HENRIQUE SOLIS, left Portugal, where he was burned in effigy 
on March 11, 1640. He made his way to Amsterdam and took 
the name Eleazar, remaining a leading member of Dutch Jewry 
until 1656. Other bearers of the Solis name are descendants of 
the Portuguese court financier DUARTE DA SILVA (1596-1688), 
whose son ISAAC (DIOGO) DA SILVA SOLIS of Hamburg and 
grandson ISAAC (FERNANDO) DA SILVA SOLIS of the Low 
Countries adopted their new names upon re-embracing Ju- 
daism. Fernandos father FRANCISCO, reconciled at an auto- 
da-fé in 1652, became treasurer general to Queen Catherine. 
He was credited with planning the Spanish victory over the 
Duke of Crequi in 1673, and in 1682 he was named Marquis de 
Montfort. The Marrano economist DUARTE GOMES DE SO- 
LIS was a financial authority for the Portuguese crown during 
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the early 1600s. His often reprinted and translated Discourse 
on the Commerce of the Two Indies (Lisbon, 1622) projected a 
scheme for the development of the territorial lands. The vol- 
ume Mémoires Inédits (ed. by Léon Bourdon, 1955) contains 
GOMES DE SOLIS’s economic reports to the crown for 1621. 
The proceedings of Madrid's inquisitorial court for 1634 re- 
cord that an otherwise unknown DIEGO DA SOLIs of Lisbon 
appeared in the defense of Bartolomé Febos. 

The Solis name was carried to the New World as well. 
One JOSEPH DE SOLIS resided at Pernambuco, Brazil, in 
1645-50. During the same time BENJAMIN DE SOLIS was a 
member of the first synagogue in Dutch Brazil. The U.S. fam- 
ily of *Solis-Cohen traces its ancestry back to SOLOMON DA 
SILVA SOLIS, who fled to Amsterdam from Spain in about 
1665 and married Isabel da Fonseca, daughter of the marquis 
of Turin, count of Villa Real and Monterey. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, Marranos, index; A. Wiznitzer, Jews 
in Colonial Brazil (1960), 50 (on Duarte Gomes de); 110 (on Joseph 
de); 138 (on Benjamin de); R.J.H. Gottheil, in: JQr, 15 (1902/03), 231 
(on Diego Rs S.). 


SOLIS-COHEN, U.S. family founded by yAcoB DA SILVA So- 
LIs who emigrated to the U.S. in 1803. Jacob’s grandfather is 
reported to have refused succession to the marquisate of Turin, 
since it would have required his defection from Judaism. Most 
of Jacob’s descendants were born and lived in Philadelphia. 

JACOB DA SILVA SOLIS-COHEN (1838-1927), grandson of 
Jacob da Silva Solis, was a surgeon. During the Civil War he 
served as surgeon to the Union army, and later did pioneering 
research work in laryngology which led to an honorary pro- 
fessorship at the Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia. He 
founded and edited the Archives of Laryngology. His brother 
LEON DA SILVA SOLIS-COHEN (1840-1884) was a writer of 
stories and verse often based on old Jewish legends. Another 
brother, DAVID DA SILVA SOLIS-COHEN (1850-1928) was a 
lawyer. Born in Philadelphia, he settled in Portland, Oregon, 
where he was active in Jewish organizations, including the 
Zionist society. He served as Portland police commissioner 
(1892-94 and 1898-1902) and mayor (1896-98), and also wrote 
several books for children. 

SOLOMON DA SILVA SOLIS-COHEN (1857-1948), an- 
other brother, was a physician and poet. A professor of clini- 
cal medicine at Jefferson Medical College (1904-27), he was 
a fellow of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science and a trustee of the U.S. Pharmacopoeia Convention. 
His basic research in medicine was widely noted. He was ac- 
tive in Jewish affairs, attending the Third Zionist Congress in 
Basle (1899) and later serving as a (non-Zionist) member of 
the Jewish Agency. He published a volume of original verse, 
When Love Passed By (1929), and translated many Hebrew po- 
ems into English, including Ibn Ezra’s Selected Poems (trans. 
1934). A full bibliography is included in his Judaism and Sci- 
ence (1940). 

JUDITH DA SILVA (1876-1927), daughter of the second 
Jacob da Silva Solis-Cohen, was a fashion editor. She wrote 
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numerous articles and stories on dressmaking and fashion 
as well as on nature subjects. Her brother MYER DA SILVA 
(1877-1960), became a physician and later he served on the 
staff of the graduate school of the University of Pennsylvania 
and wrote numerous articles on medical subjects. Another 
brother, JACOB DA SILVA SOLIS-COHEN JR. (1890-1968), was 
a realtor and genealogist. He served as president of the Jew- 
ish Publication Society of America and honorary president of 
Congregation Mikveh Israel, Philadephia. He wrote a paper on 
the founder of the family, “Jacob S. Solis: Traveling Advocate 
of American Judaism” (AJHQ, 52 (1962-63), 310-9). EMILY DA 
SILVA SOLIS COHEN Jr. (1890-1966), daughter of Solomon, 
was an author and welfare worker. She wrote and translated 
several popular books for children on Jewish themes, and nu- 
merous articles. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Solis-Cohen Jr., in: The Jewish Experience 
in America, 2 (1969), 335-86 (on Jacob da Silva). 
[Alan D. Corre] 


SOLODAR, ABRAHAM (1890-1936), U.S. Hebrew poet and 
teacher. Born in Russia, Solodar went to Erez Israel in 1911, 
and emigrated to the United States in 1926. At an early age he 
was encouraged in his literary efforts by Bialik in Odessa, and 
by *Brenner in Tel Aviv. 

His volume of lyrical poems, Shirim, abounding in folk- 
motifs, was published posthumously by Menahem *Ribalow 
(1939) He published Ba-Teva (1925), a textbook on natural sci- 
ences in Hebrew, a Hebrew Reader, and edited the children’s 
weeklies Alummot (1922-23) and Olam ha-Yeladim (1927-28). 
Toward the end of his life he edited a Hebrew literary quar- 
terly Dorenu (1934) in Chicago. 
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sel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 478. 
[Eisig Silberschlag] 


SOLOMON (Heb. mow; tenth century B.c.E.), son of *David, 
king of Israel. Born of Bath-Sheba, Solomon was so named 
by David (11 Sam. 12:24; according to the keri, Targ. Jon., and 
according to the Pesh., by his mother), while Nathan called 
him Jedidiah (Heb. 9°7°7°; 11 Sam. 12:25). Apparently his prin- 
cipal name was Solomon, analogous to the similar Phoenician 
names P??wv and 0?w >y2 (cf. the interpretation of the name 
in 1 Chron. 22:9), Jedidiah being an affectionate or honorable 
appellation “because of the Lord” or, according to the Sep- 
tuagint, “by word of the Lord” (11 Sam. 12:25; cf. Deut. 33:12; 
11 Kings 22:1). Following the intervention of Nathan and Bath- 
Sheba, David decided to have Solomon anointed king in his 
own lifetime, and not his son *Adonijah the son of Haggith 
who, supported by some army commanders and a section of 
“the king’s servants” led by Joab son of Zeruiah and Abiathar 
the priest, was proclaimed king by them beside En-Rogel with- 
out David’s knowledge (1 Kings 1:7, 9, 18, 19, 24, 25, 41, 44). 
David's mighty men and the Cherethites and the Pelethites, 
later joined by “the king’s servants,’ sided with Solomon (1:8, 
10, 33, 38, 47), who was inducted at the Gihon spring. He was 
brought down there riding on a mule, and, in the presence of 
Nathan the prophet and Benaiah son of Jehoiada, was anointed 
king by Zadok the priest, to the sound of the blowing of the 
ram's horn and of the people's shout of “Long live King Sol- 
omon” (1:32-40). The account does not mention Solomon's 
qualities by virtue of which he was found worthy of the king- 
ship despite his being one of the king’s younger sons (1 Chron. 
3:1-10). This is ascribed to David’s vow to Bath-Sheba, not 
mentioned in 11 Samuel, that Solomon would succeed to the 
throne (1 Kings 1:13, 17, 30). Solomon's succession was accom- 
panied by the destruction or banishment of rivals: Joab and 
Adonijah were killed; Abiathar the priest was banished to 
Anathoth; the killing of Shimei son of Gera, however, may be 
explained as a measure taken against potential rebels among 
survivors of the former royal house. 


The Kingdom of Solomon 

Already at the outset of his reign Solomon was distinguished 
as a king who took vigorous action against opponents and did 
not shrink from a blood vengeance. David's last testament to 
Solomon should not necessarily be regarded as a tendentious 
projection by the author of the narrative in order to attribute 
the bloodshed by the newly crowned king to the instructions 
of the founder of the royal house. First, David's hostility to 
Joab was well known. Second, it was certainly unnecessary 
to ascribe the matter of the sons of Barzillai the Gileadite to 
David's last testament (2:5-9). Third and primarily, the ac- 
count of Solomon’s elevation contains no exaggerated praise 
of him. In any event, the bloodshed, associated as it was with a 
blood vengeance, reflects the upheavals that afflicted the royal 
court of David, in consequence of which Solomon became 
king even during his father’s lifetime, as emphasized again by 
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the Chronicler in his idealistic, apologetic explanation of Sol- 
omon's second, public induction (“And they made Solomon 
the son of David king the second time,’ 1 Chron. 29:20-25; cf. 
23:1; 28:1-11, 20-21). Solomon reigned jointly with his father 
apparently from 967 to 965 B.c.E. and on his own from 965 
to 928 B.c.E. According to the biblical account, it was from 
David that Solomon inherited a kingdom which extended 
from “beyond the (Euphrates) river to the border of Egypt” 
(1 Kings 5:1). The verse is a late gloss, defining Solomon's ter- 
ritory anachronistically, and attempting to raise Solomon 
to the status of the great imperialists of the Neo-Assyrian, 
Neo-Babylonian, and perhaps Persian periods. “Beyond the 
river” (Heb. ever ha-nahar is the equivalent of Akkadian eber 
nari, first used two centuries after Solomon in Neo- Assyrian 
sources for the territory west of the Euphrates (Cogan, 213)). 
Indeed, in the time that has transpired since the appearance 
of the first edition of the Encyclopaedia Judaica, both archae- 
ological evidence and critical study of the biblical texts have 
undermined the confidence of scholars about the greatness 
of Solomon. Some scholars despair of recovering the histori- 
cal Solomon, while others call his very existence into ques- 
tion. J.M. Miller (apud Handy 1-24) has framed the basic is- 
sues involved in separating the historical Solomon from the 
Solomon of legend: (1) The Davidic-Solomonic empire of the 
magnitude described in the Bible does not seem to fit the cir- 
cumstances following the collapse of the international system 
of the Bronze age ca. 1200. (2) Some have argued that the col- 
lapse of the Hittite Empire and the withdrawal of Egypt from 
Asia would have enabled the rise of an empire centered in 
Palestine. But if that is the case such an empire should have 
left some epigraphical sources. (3) The biblical descriptions of 
Solomon's territorial holdings are not of a piece. Close exami- 
nation reveals that some of the passages point to a relatively 
modest, and therefore more credible, realm. (4) Archaeolog- 
ical evidence available at present has not revealed anything 
like an empire centered in the Palestinian hill country in the 
10% century. The land of the Philistines was certainly not in- 
cluded in his kingdom, it being clearly stated that Solomon 
had dominion “to Gaza” (1 Kings 5:4 [4:24]), and hence the 
translation “to the land of the Philistines” (5:1 [4:21]) is cor- 
rect. It is unlikely that Solomon’s dominion extended north 
over the neo-Hittite kingdom of Hamath, where, according 
to Chronicles, he built (or reconstructed) store-cities, and 
reached as far as Tadmor (Palmyra) in the wilderness, where 
he also fortified himself (11 Chron. 8:3-5). More likely is the 
account in 1 Kings 9:18 where the ketiv reads Tamar, which fits 
the geographic horizon of the chapter as an important point of 
the southern border (Cogan, 302). In addition, if Rezon held 
Damascus, Solomon could not have held much Aramean ter- 
ritory. Similarly, if he handed 20 cities over to Hiram, he did 
not have dominion in *Phoenicia. 

Solomon may have had some share in the exchange of 
merchandise between the northern and southern countries, 
as indicated by the obscure passage (1 Kings 10:28, 29) which 
tells of “the king’s traders” and that “Solomon's import of 
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horses was from... Que” - according to the Septuagint and 
the Vulgate in Cilicia (cf. 11 Chron. 1:16 which has &}? instead 
of 7}? as in 1 Kings 10:28; see *Que). From Anatolia Solo- 
mon imported horses which he sold in Egypt; he sold chari- 
ots from Egypt to the Aramean and neo-Hittite kingdoms in 
Syria, “to all the kings of the Hittites and the kings of Aram” 
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However, Naaman (apud Handy, 71) points out that it was in 
the eighth-seventh century that Egypt and Que were export 
centers of horses and chariots, and that the role of Solomon's 
traders is anachronistically borrowed from that of the tamkaru 
traders of the Neo-Assyrian empire. More likely is some con- 
trol by Solomon of the commercial route that passed through 
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Jordan on the way from Arabia to Damascus. Associated with 
this economic activity of Solomon is the story of the *Queen 
of Sheba, who came to Jerusalem “with a very great retinue, 
with camels bearing spices, and very much gold, and precious 
stones” (1 Kings 10:2). “Never again came such an abundance 
of spices” (10:10; 11 Chron. 9:1-9) as those which she gave 
to Solomon. That the queen came to test Solomon's wisdom 
smacks of legend. The use of the term hiddot, “riddles” (1 Kings 
10:1), an Aramaic loan whose shape points to a sound shift no 
earlier than the sixth century, indicates a late origin for the 
present text. Nonetheless, early South Arabian trade with Mes- 
opotamia involving wood and spices transported by camels is 
attested in the early ninth century and may have begun as early 
as the tenth (Naaman apud Handy, 72-3). In addition, queens 
are well attested in Arabia, though according to Kitchen (apud 
Handy, 141), not after 690 B.c.£. In sum, the story is not to be 
dismissed as utter anachronistic fantasy. 

The Bible speaks of close relations between Solomon and 
*Hiram (son of Abibaal according to Josephus, king of Tyre), 
who, according to quotations cited by Josephus (Apion 1:113-5; 
Ant. 8:144-7), was also renowned for buildings he erected and 
royal projects he undertook. There is probably some basis to 
the biblical account that Israel cooperated with Tyre in sailing 
in the Red Sea. The servants of Hiram, “seamen who were fa- 
miliar with the sea,” sailed with Solomon’s servants to Ophir, 
from which, as also from southern countries as a whole and 
perhaps from Africa, too, they brought gold and silver, san- 
dalwood and ivory, apes and peacocks (1 Kings 9:26-28; 10:11, 
22). The port from which the ships put to Sea was *Ezion-Ge- 
ber (Jazirat Faraun in the gulf south of Elat?). Alongside Sol- 
omon’s ships (9:26) the Bible mentions “the fleet of Hiram? 
(10:11, 22). The reference to “a fleet of ships of Tarshish” is to a 
type of large ship adapted for transporting metal and for sail- 
ing great distances (Isa. 2:16; Ezek. 27:25; Ps. 48:8). In the bar- 
ter trade between Hiram and Solomon, Israel provided Tyre 
with wheat and oil, while Tyre supplied Israel with cedar and 
cypress wood and with gold (1 Kings 5:22-25 [8-11]; 9:11). The 
builders of Hiram and of Solomon cooperated in construct- 
ing the Temple (5:32 [18]). Apparently the execution by Hi- 
ram, the metal craftsman (not the king of the same name) of 
the bronzework in the Temple (7:13-15) was not an isolated 
or exceptional circumstance. The cooperation with Hiram in 
shipping, in work, and in barter provided Solomon with the 
opportunity of importing metal - copper and iron - from 
Anatolia and Cyprus and of establishing bronze foundries 
for the needs of the Temple in the plain of the Jordan (7:46). 
Another source of copper was Edom, where there is evidence 
of major copper smelting from Feinan in Jordan from the 
tenth-ninth century (Cogan, 273; Muhly, 1501, Levy). Based 
on mutual advantage and on the resulting economic prosper- 
ity, special relations apparently developed between Israel and 
Tyre, which, commencing already in the days of David and 
perhaps in those of Abibaal, culminated in a treaty between 
the two kingdoms. These relations explain the biblical account 
which tells of the personal friendship between Solomon and 
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Hiram (“for Hiram always loved of David”) and which refers 
in particular to Solomon’s wisdom (1 Kings 5:15-26 [1-12]: cf. 
the exaggerated phraseology in 11 Chron. 2:2-15). 

Solomon’ relations with the other kingdoms, too, were 
peaceful, while his marriage to foreign women - Moabites, 
Ammonites, Edomites, Sidonians, and neo-Hittites — led to 
the establishment of close ties between Israel and the neigh- 
boring peoples. The marriage of the daughter of Pharaoh king 
of Egypt to the king of Israel is a special case, treated at length 
by the Bible, which states that Solomon brought her to the city 
of David (1 Kings 3:1), built a house for her (7:8; 9:24; 11 Chron. 
8:11), and received Gezer from Pharaoh “as dowry to his 
daughter” (1 Kings 9:16). The father-in-law was undoubtedly 
a pharaoh of the 21*t Dynasty (Siamon or Psusennes 11, both 
of whom reigned in the days of Solomon). There is indeed 
some basis for conjecturing that the marriage of the daughter 
of Pharaoh to the king of Israel - an exceptional event in the 
annals of the pharaohs - reflects a period of Egyptian weak- 
ness. Note that Hadad the Edomite was married to the sister of 
a Pharaoh (1 Kings 11:15-22). Though Solomon’s marriage into 
the Egyptian royal family is condemned in 1 Kings 11:1, it was 
probably a matter of pride for the Hebrew writer of 1 Kings 3:1 
and 9:16, who wished to preserve the tradition that a parvenu 
dynast had managed to acquire a bride from a kingdom both 
ancient and renowned for its wisdom (1 Kings 5:10). 


Economy and Society 

The ancient figurative description of every man dwelling safely 
under his vine and under his fig tree within Israel's borders 
“from Dan even to Beer-Sheba” (1 Kings 5:5 [4:25]) depicts a 
flourishing agricultural situation. The passages which tell of 
the huge quantity of bronze (7:47), the gold and the silver, 
the luxuries and other precious articles (9:28; 10:10, 11, 12, 14, 
22, 25), as well as the statements that silver was regarded as 
stones (or “it was not considered as anything in the days of 
Solomon,’ 10:21) and that cedars were as common as sycamore 
trees (10:27), exaggerated though they may be, yet reflect a 
prosperous situation. 

The wealth and of the initiative of the kingdom expressed 
itself primarily in building, as is evident from the Bible and 
from archaeological finds: the magnificent buildings of the 
Temple and the king’s house together with their appurtenances 
and ornamentations, the plans of which were apparently based 
on those of northern Syrian temples (a very close parallel to 
Solomon's Temple, and contemporary with it, was found in 
Ain Dara in Syria; see Monson); the extension of Jerusalem 
to the north; the erection of cities for chariots and horsemen 
and of store-cities within the kingdom; the special construc- 
tion of the Israelite house (four-roomed house, in archaeo- 
logical terminology); the construction in hewn stone and the 
ornamentation of buildings with proto-Eolithic capitals; pub- 
lic buildings like those brought to light at Beth-Shemesh and 
at Tell Belt Mirsim, and regarded by some as storehouses; a 
casemate wall characteristic of, though not exclusive to, this 
period in the fortification of cities, such as that uncovered at 
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Hazor, Megiddo, Beth-Shemesh, and Tell Belt Mirsim; the im- 
pressive and similar, almost identical, four-pillared gateways 
at Hazor, Megiddo, and Gezer, built apparently according to a 
uniform, well-devised, royal plan (these three cities are men- 
tioned in the Bible alongside Jerusalem as an example of the 
building executed by Solomon, 1 Kings 9:15). Archaeologists 
differ over the question of whether this building activity is to 
be assigned to Solomon in the tenth century or whether it is of 
a later date (see survey in Dever apud Handy, 217-51; Finkel- 
stein, Rainey, 2001). The peace which reigned in Palestine in 
the days of Solomon was based not only on political relations 
but also on chariot cities and principally on fortified cities at 
the approaches to the mountains of Judah and Jerusalem, at 
the entrance to the valley of Jezreel, and in Galilee, some of 
which —- Hazor, Megiddo, Gezer, Beth-Horon, Baaloth - are 
mentioned in the Bible. The defense of Jerusalem was appar- 
ently of the greatest importance to Solomon. 

The organization of the internal administration, begun 
in the days of David, was further advanced under Solomon, 
as can be seen from the list of his officials, among whom are 
included scribes, the recorder, the commander of the army, 
priests, the officer in charge of the district officers, the min- 
ister over the household, the king’s friend, and “Adoniram in 
charge of the forced labor” (1 Kings 4:1-7). The division into 
districts (see Rainey, 174-79), the inception of which may date 
from David's reign, was consolidated and stabilized in the days 
of Solomon, when each of the officers had to make provision 
for the king’s household “for one month in the year” and sup- 
ply not only “Solomon's provision” (4:7; 5:2-8 [4:22-28]) but 
also the needs of the court in general, such as horses and swift 
steeds (= rekhesh, W)1, but perhaps rekhev 194, “chariots, 5:8 
[4:28]). This division, deviating partially from the boundar- 
ies of the tribes, reflects the administration that, alongside the 
ancient tribal division (4:15-18), was based on new territo- 
rial units, which differed from the earlier tribal grouping and 
some of which may have been inhabited also by the surviving 
Canaanite population (4:8-14, 19; cf. 9:20, 21). Even though 
Judah had its own special officer (4:19), it was not included 
among the 12 districts on an equal footing with the rest, for 
not only did it constitute a special political unit alongside 
Israel (4:20; 5:5 [4:25]), but it was apparently exempted from 
the economic obligations to the royal household laid on the 
other parts of the country. 

The construction of buildings, the splendor of the royal 
court, and the economic expansion involved the duty not only 
of providing supplies for the court but also “a levy of forced 
labor,” i.e., compulsory service (*corvée), the mas, well known 
from the Amarna letters of the 14"* century, imposed both on 
the surviving Amorites and on the Israelites (5:27-30 [13-16]; 
9:20-23). Solomon, it is stated with much exaggeration, had 
70,000 “burden-bearers,’ 80,000 “hewers of stone in the hill 
country,’ and a levy of 30,000 men of whom 10,000 a month 
were sent “by courses” to Lebanon (5:27-29 [13-15]). Alongside 
them are mentioned 3,300 chief officers “who had charge of 
the people who carried on the work” (5:30 [16]; cf. the figure 
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of 550 “who had charge of the people,’ 9:23; these may have 
been in charge of the non-Israelite workers, or of the king’s 
work in a limited sense, or may represent a different tradi- 
tion). The men of the levy worked in Lebanon, at building in 
Israel, and at the copper foundry, such as that in the plain of 
the Jordan between Succoth and Zarethan (5:31 [17], 32 [18], 
7:46 and see above). The revolt against the House of David 
which broke out at the outset of Rehoboam’s reign specifically 
because of the onerous burden of service (1 Kings 12) had its 
roots in various features that marked Solomon's reign. The 
people were embittered not only by the heavy taxation, which 
was an innovation in the kingdom that had come into being 
against the background ofa lengthy tribal regime, but also by 
the contrast between the heavy burdens on the one hand and 
the splendor and luxury of the royal court on the other. Like- 
wise the barrier between Israel and Judah, which enjoyed spe- 
cial privileges, alienated the northern tribes from the Davidic 
kingdom. *Jeroboam son of Nebat, who was “in charge over 
all the forced labor of the house of Joseph” (11:28), probably 
revolted against the king not only in his capacity as the offi- 
cer in charge of the compulsory service but as the standard 
bearer of the antagonism between the House of Joseph and 
the northern tribes in general on the one hand and Judah on 
the other. The divorce from the tribal tradition expressed, for 
example, in the geographical division of the districts and per- 
haps also in the fostering of a sacred center in Jerusalem, lack- 
ing though it did an ancient tradition, incited the tribes, in an 
attachment to time-honored centers such as Beth-El, Penuel, 
Shechem, and Dan, to rebel against the House of David. Thus 
the kingdom of Solomon, although characterized by economic 
development and by internal political security, provoked both 
a social revolt and tribal opposition or a general conservative 
tribal antagonism, the spokesman of which was the Yahweh 
prophet Ahijah the Shilonite. But in the days of Solomon the 
kingdom was still at the height of its power and Jeroboam was 
compelled to flee to Egypt. The author of the Book of Kings, 
in keeping with his religious conceptions, ascribes the revolt 
and the division to the idolatry of the king, in which he was 
influenced by his foreign wives. 


The Wise King and Judge 

The Bible attributes the peace and prosperity reigning in the 
country to the wisdom of Solomon, a literary topos already 
present in the prologue to the Code of *Hammurapi (cos 11, 
336-37. King Asshurbanipal of Assyria (669-627) boasts of 
his own wisdom (Streck Asb. 256 I. 17). Solomon’s wisdom 
is mentioned already in that part of David's last testament 
which is not formulated in the style of the Book of Deuter- 
onomy (1 Kings 2:6, 9). The Bible describes the king as wiser 
than all men, as uttering proverbs and songs, solving riddles, 
and speaking of trees and beasts, of fowl, creeping things, 
and fishes, this being the type of wisdom renowned in east- 
ern lands. His wisdom was essentially part of the totality of 
the wisdom of the East and the wisdom of Egypt, although it 
was higher in degree (5:9-14 [4:29-34]; 10:1, 3). Outside the 
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book of 1 Kings, Prov. 25:1 speaks of “proverbs of Solomon 
collected by King Hezekiah and his circle.” According to the 
Bible, Solomon was held in high esteem and extolled among 
other peoples too. Primarily, however, Solomon was consid- 
ered a wise judge, as is evident from the dream at Gibeon 
and from the case of the two harlots. Solomon’s wisdom was 
manifested mainly in connection with his royal authority as 
conceived both in modern times and in the Ancient East. It 
expressed itself in the function of dispensing justice to indi- 
viduals and principally of establishing a just and righteous 
regime for the people as a whole. More precisely, it expressed 
itself in a capacity for leadership that distinguishes between 
good and evil (“Give Your servant therefore an understand- 
ing mind to govern Your people, that I may discern between 
good and evil; for who is able to govern this Your great peo- 
ple?” 3:9). The account of the dream at Gibeon likewise asso- 
ciates the king’s riches and honor with his understanding (“a 
wise and discerning mind,’ 3:12, 13). The other passages, too, 
which mention the king’s wisdom in connection with his po- 
litical acts apparently refer to a quality of leadership (5:21 [7], 
26 [12]; 10:6, 7, 9: “He has made you king, that you may execute 
justice and righteousness,’ ibid. 23, 24). One of the most im- 
portant halls in the king’s house which was near the Temple 
was called “the Hall of the Throne” or “the Hall of Judgment” 
(7:7), symbolizing the decisive quality of leadership as con- 
ceived already in the days of the Judges (on David's judicial 
function, cf. 11 Sam. 8:15; 12:1-6; 14:5-21). 

In addition to this “wisdom,” Solomon's royal authority 
was enhanced by his status as a sacral king, who supervised 
the religious rites, himself offered sacrifices, blessed the people 
after the manner of the priests, and took a decisive part in the 
dedication of the Temple, the sanctification of the court, and 
the celebration of the Feast of Tabernacles (1 Kings 3:15; 8:1-5, 
14, 22, 54-56, 62-66). The proximity of the king’s house to the 
Temple, to which no explicit parallel has been found in the 
Ancient East, also set the seal of divine election and perhaps 
even of divine favor on the royal authority which produced 
a decisive change in the regime in Israel. The transition from 
the Tabernacle to the Temple apparently also symbolized the 
transition from a tribal to a monarchical regime. Henceforth 
associated with the Temple, which was conceived in the an- 
cient part of Solomon’s prayer as the house of God's habita- 
tion (8:13), the kingdom of the House of David was bound up 
with the city, which as early as in the days of Solomon may 
have begun to assume a holy character. Yet on the basis of the 
experience of generations, this close proximity of the royal 
palace to the Temple provoked the anger of Ezekiel (43:7-10), 
while the Chronicler saw fit to omit a description of the king’s 
house, the building of which took 13 years, from the account 
of the Temple. 

It is this variegated conception of the quality of leader- 
ship informed with a divine inspiration which brought such 
renown to the wise king that succeeding generations ascribed 
to him the composition of such widely different poetry and 
wisdom works as the Song of Songs, Proverbs, and Ecclesias- 
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tes, which contain numerous motifs characterizing the attri- 
bute of kingship. In assessing the reign of Solomon, it is im- 
portant to distinguish the main narrative, in which Solomon 
rules a peaceful and prosperous kingdom, from the details 
which tell us of the burdensome yoke he laid on the people 
(1 Kings 12:4), of the internal opposition by one of his most 
talented officials, Jeroboam, who was able to build on north- 
ern resentment, and of the opposition of the prophet Ahijah. 
Most telling of all is the fact that the kingdom did not sur- 
vive his death. 
See also *History: Kingdoms of Israel and Judah. 


[Samuel Abramsky / S. David Sperling (2"¢ ed.)] 


In the Aggadah 

Solomon succeeded to the throne at the age of 12 (sor 14). His 
original name, Jedidiah, the “beloved of God,’ was superseded 
by that of Solomon (Shelomoh) because of the peace (shalom) 
that prevailed throughout his reign. He was also known as Ko- 
heleth (Eccles. 1:1), Lemuel (Prov. 31:1), Agur, Jakeh, and Ith- 
iel (Prov. 30:1; Eccl. R. 1:2). Solomon chose wisdom, knowing 
that once he possessed it all else would come of itself (PR 14:59; 
Song R. 1:1, no. 9). This God-granted wisdom made him the 
wisest of mankind. His 800 proverbs are equal to 3,000 since 
each verse in his book may be interpreted in two or three dif- 
ferent ways (Song R. 1:1, nos. 10, 11). He was an expert hor- 
ticulturist, and he succeeded in growing all types of foreign 
plants in Erez Israel (Targ. Eccles. 2:4—6; Eccl. R. 2:5). He un- 
derstood the language of the beasts and birds and they sub- 
mitted to his judgment (Song R. 1:1, no. 9; Tanh. B., Introd., 
157). The two women who claimed the child were really spirits 
who were sent by God to reveal Solomon’s wisdom. All doubt 
about the fairness of his verdict was dispelled when a heav- 
enly voice proclaimed: “This is the mother of the child” (Mak. 
23b). Other perceptive judgments of Solomon are recorded in 
the case of the slave who claimed he was the master’s son (A. 
Jellinek, Beit ha-Midrash, 4 (1967), 145-6); the double-headed 
son who claimed a double inheritance (ibid., 151-2); and the 
three men who could not find the money they hid before the 
commencement of the Sabbath (ibid., 1 (1967), 86-87). He had 
such confidence in himself that he would have dispensed judg- 
ment without resort to witnesses, had he not been prevented 
by a heavenly voice (RH 21b). Many came to seek his advice 
(Jellinek, op. cit., 4 (1967), 148-50). The most famous of those 
who consulted him was the Queen of Sheba (Targ. Sheni 1:3, 
8-10). She asked numerous riddles of Solomon, all of which 
he answered promptly and correctly (Ms. Midrash ha-Hefez, 
tr. by S. Schechter in Folk-Lore, 1 (1890); 349-58). 

Solomon, however, is regarded as the prototype of the 
rationalist who ultimately is led to sin by his rational ap- 
proach. He was determined to find reasons for all the divine 
precepts and succeeded until he came to the law of the Red 
Heifer, which he was unable to fathom (Eccles. R. 7:23, no. 4). 
He finally transgressed the biblical laws in that he possessed 
too many horses, amassed an overabundance of gold and sil- 
ver, and above all in that he married more than the 18 wives 
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permitted to a monarch (Deut. 17:16-7; Sanh. 21a), because he 
thought that with his wisdom he would not be affected by his 
transgression. At this God declared, “As thou livest, Solomon 
and a hundred of his like shall be annihilated before a single 
letter of the Torah will be obliterated” (Tj, Sanh. 2b, 20c), and 
in fact Scripture records that his many wives finally “turned 
away his heart after other gods” (1 Kings 11:4). The rabbis de- 
clare that “It would have been better for Solomon to have 
cleaned sewers than to have this verse written of him” (Ex. R. 
6:1). When he married the daughter of Pharaoh, the archan- 
gel Gabriel descended from heaven and inserted a reed in the 
sea around which accumulated silt and on which the city of 
Rome was ultimately built (Sanh. 21b). On the nuptial night 
she brought him a thousand musical instruments. Although 
each one was dedicated to a different idol, Solomon neglected 
to stop her (Shab. 56b). She spread over his bed a tapestry 
studded with diamonds and pearls which gleamed like con- 
stellations in the sky and created an illusion of stars. Solomon 
slept on until the fourth hour of the morning, causing deep 
sorrow among the people since the daily sacrifice could not 
be offered because the Temple keys lay under Solomons pil- 
low (Lev. R. 12:5). 

The most important of Solomon’s acts was his building of 
the Temple, in which he was assisted by angels and demons. 
Indeed, the edifice was throughout miraculously constructed, 
the large, heavy stones rising and settling in their proper places 
by themselves (Ex. R. 52:4). Solomon split the stone by means 
of the shamir, a worm whose mere touch cleft rocks. He was 
informed of the worm’s location by the chief of the demons, 
Ashmedai, who was captured by Benaiah, Solomon's chief 
minister (Git. 68a). Solomon was so assiduous in this task 
that the Temple's erection took only seven years, about half the 
time for the erection of the king’s palace, despite the greater 
magnificence of the sanctuary. In this respect, he was the supe- 
rior of his father, King David, who first built a house for him- 
self, and then thought about a tabernacle for God. Indeed, it 
was Solomon's meritorious work in connection with the Tem- 
ple that saved him from being reckoned by the sages as one 
of the impious kings, among whom his sins might rightfully 
have placed him (Sanh. 104b; Song R. 1:1, no. 5). Second only 
to the Temple in beauty was Solomon's throne. None before 
or after him could construct a similar work of art, and when 
his vassal-kings saw its beauty they prostrated themselves and 
praised God. Jewels and gold adorned the throne and animals 
guarded its approach. These animals also lifted Solomon from 
step to step when he ascended the throne (Targ. Sheni 1:2, 
5-7). The throne did not long remain in the possession of the 
Israelites. During the life of Rehoboam, the son of Solomon, 
it was taken to Egypt. Shishak, the father-in-law of Solomon, 
appropriated it as indemnity for his widowed daughter. Ulti- 
mately, the throne was taken to Babylonia, Greece, and finally 
to Rome (Esth. R. 1:12). 

Because of his sins, Solomon gradually lost his throne, his 
wealth, and even his wisdom. At first he ruled over the inhabit- 
ants of the upper world as well as over those of the lower; then 
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only over the inhabitants of the earth; later over Israel alone; 
then he retained only his bed and his staff; and finally only his 
staff was left to him (Sanh. 20b). There is a difference of opin- 
ion on whether Solomon returned to his throne. He “saw three 
worlds” which, according to one opinion, means that he was 
successively a private person, a king, and again a private per- 
son. According to another, however, he was king, private per- 
son, and again king (Sanh. 20b; Git. 68b). For three long years, 
he journeyed about as a mendicant from city to city and from 
country to country, atoning for his sins. While a beggar, during 
his old age, he wrote Ecclesiastes, saying wherever he went, “I 
Koheleth was king over Israel in Jerusalem” (Eccles. 1:12). Pre- 
viously, in his youth, he had written the Song of Songs, and in 
his middle age Proverbs (Song R. 1:1, no. 10). 


[Aaron Rothkoff] 


In Islam 

From various allusions, which are found in the works of 
Arab poets, it is evident that tales concerning King Solomon 
(Sulayman) were circulated in the Arabian Peninsula even 
before the appearance of *Muhammad. In the *Koran Sol- 
omon is not only the successor of King David (Sura 27:1b) 
but also the faithful servant of Allah (38:29). He did not even 
momentarily abandon the service of Allah; it was rather the 
devils who negated it and taught the people sorcery, thus es- 
tranging them from the worship of the Creator (2:96). Once, 
however, when gazing at his horses, Solomon overlooked the 
recital of the evening prayer at its proper time; but as a sign 
of repentance, he killed his beloved horses (38:31-33). In the 
most positive description of the character of Solomon, one 
recognizes Christian influence. As a faithful servant, Solomon 
requests that eternal kingship be granted to him (38:34). He is 
awarded wisdom and intelligence, understands the speech of 
the birds, and rules over the wind which blows with strength 
(27:15, 16, 81; 31:11), as well as over the spirits (21:82; 34:11, 12; 
38:35-38). It is no wonder that Solomon’s fame reached dis- 
tant lands and that the Queen of Saba (Sheba) came to visit 
him (27:20-45). No one was aware of his death until a worm 
ate away the staff which supported his body, the staff broke, 
and his body collapsed (34:14). 

There are certain characteristics common both to David 
and Solomon (see *David, in *Islam), Some have been trans- 
ferred from David to Solomon (the invention of armor), while 
others have been transferred from Solomon to David, such as 
the domination of animals and birds (38:17, 18). Solomon par- 
ticipated in the judgment decided by his father concerning the 
pastureland on which sheep grazed (21:78). David was as wise 
as Solomon (21:79-82). 

Following Jewish aggadah and ancient legends, some of 
which originated in Persia, the Muslim commentators on the 
Koran and legend writers devote an important place to Sol- 
omon’s character, birth, wisdom, intelligence as a judge and 
investigator of complicated affairs, his rule over the jinn (spir- 
its) who obeyed his commands and built palaces, fortresses, 
bath houses, and dams for him, and his mastery of sorcery 
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Ausubel developed the theory of significant learning, one 
of the basic concepts of modern constructivism. It applies to 
the cognitive concept of learning, where a person interacts 
with his or her surroundings and tries to give meaning to what 
he or she perceives. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: In 1963 he wrote The Psychology of Meaning- 
ful Verbal Learning. Other books by Ausubel include School Learning 
(1969); Ego Psychology and Mental Disorder (1977); Theory and Prob- 
lems of Adolescent Development (1978); What Every Well-Informed 
Person Should Know about Drug Addiction (1980); and The Acquisi- 
tion and Retention of Knowledge (2000). 


[Ronald E. Ohl / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


AUSUBEL, NATHAN (1899-1986), U.S. author and folklor- 
ist. Born in Galicia, he went to the U.S. as a small child. Aus- 
ubel published anthological works. His popular collection, A 
Treasury of Jewish Folklore (1948), went through over 20 edi- 
tions, and was followed by further anthologies, all of which 
included useful contributions in the form of prefaces, sum- 
maries, and notes by the editor. Among his many compila- 
tions are A Treasury of Jewish Humor (1951) and A Pictorial 
History of the Jewish People (1953). He wrote The Book of Jewish 
Knowledge (1964). 

[David Niv] 


AUTHORITY, RABBINICAL, the authority of the halakhic 
scholars in maintaining the creativeness and development of 
Jewish law, by means of its legal sources. 


Development of the Law 

An important tenet of Judaism and a guiding principle of 
the halakhists is that, together with the Written Law (Torah 
she-bi-khetav), Moses received also the *Oral Law (Torah 
she-be-al peh) (Meg. 19b), the latter, within its wider meaning, 
embracing all the halakhah not explicit in the Written Law (Si- 
fra Behukotai 8:12). However, the talmudic sages themselves 
clearly distinguished between that part of the Oral Law based 
on a tradition handed down from generation to generation, 
from the time of Moses who received it from God Himself 
(Avot 1:1; ARN? 1:1; Maim., Yad, Mamrim 1:1-2), and the other 
parts of the Oral Law, created and developed by the halakhic 
scholars. The sages of the Midrash in answer to the question 
whether Moses learned the whole Torah in 40 days while he 
was on Mt. Sinai, answered that “God taught Moses the prin- 
ciples” (Ex. R. 41:6). These words are interpreted by Joseph 
*Albo to mean that “the law of God cannot be (given) in com- 
plete form so as to be adequate for all times... and therefore at 
Sinai Moses was given general principles... by means of which 
the sages in every generation may formulate the details as they 
present themselves” (Ikkarim, 3:23). A study of the statements 
of the halakhic scholars reveals that just as they emphasized 
in unequivocal terms the supra-human and divine nature of 
the source of halakhah, so too — and with the same degree of 
emphasis - they insisted upon the human element, the exclu- 
sive authority of the halakhic scholars to continue to develop 
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and shape the halakhah. This dual image of halakhah finds ex- 
pression in two basic and apparently contradictory dicta: on 
the one hand, the basic tenet that “the Torah is from Heaven” 
(Torah min ha-Shamayim) - on the other, the principle that 
“the Torah is not in Heaven” (Torah lo ba-Shamayim; BM 59b 
based on Deut. 30:12; Maim., Yad, Yesodei ha-Torah 9:4). In 
other words, the source of the halakhah is divine, but its place, 
its life, development, and formation, is with mankind, in the 
life of society. The halakhic scholars saw no inconsistency in 
these two principles, believing as they did that in their ex- 
egesis, enactments, innovations, and creativeness, they were 
merely giving practical expression to a further unfolding of the 
revelation at Sinai, destined from the beginning for the needs 
of each particular generation (Ex. R. 28:6; Tanh. Yitro 11). 


Authority of the Halakhic Scholars 

Even in the written law problems are encountered to which no 
solutions are given within the framework of the existing law - 
such as the case of the blasphemer (Lev. 24:10-16), the gatherer 
of sticks on the Sabbath (Num. 15:32-36), and the inheritance 
of the daughters of Zelophehad (Num. 27:1-11; 36:1-10) — but 
are explicitly made known by God to Moses. On the other 
hand, a number of biblical passages, particularly Deuteron- 
omy 17:8-13, enjoin that a decision for every future problem, 
whether arising from a precept governing man’s relationship 
with the Divine, or with his fellow man, must be sought at the 
hands of “the priest, the levite, and the judge,” sitting at the 
particular time in the midst of the people, in judgment over 
them. This combination of priest, levite, and judge was de- 
signed to ensure, according to the halakhic interpretation, that 
the law should be determined by teachers and judges decid- 
ing according to their human knowledge and understanding, 
since the function of the priest and levite was to instruct and 
teach the people (cf. Deut. 33:10; Ezek. 44:23-24; Mal. 2:7; Jo- 
sephus’ reference to the prophet (Ant., 4:218) within the con- 
text of Deuteronomy 17:9 is contrary to the plain meaning of 
the text). Hence, when in the course of time the teaching of 
the law ceased to be the exclusive function of the priests and 
levites, it was decided that while it was proper for priests and 
levites to be members of the bet din, their absence would not 
affect its competence (Sif. Deut. 153). 


Authority in Deciding the Halakhah 

The prophet in his function as a bearer of the divine vision is 
assigned no part in determining the halakhah. ““These are the 
commandments — henceforth a prophet may no longer make 
any innovations” (Sifra 27:34). A halakhic rule that is forgot- 
ten may not be recalled by means of “divine spirit” but by way 
of study and logical reasoning (Tem. 16a; see Maim., intro. to 
Comm. to the Mishnah). 

The sages of the Talmud carried this basic conception 
concerning the exclusive authority to interpret the Torah 
and continue its development to an extreme but inevitable 
conclusion - “even if they tell you that left is right and right 
is left - hearken unto their words” (Comm. on Deut. 17:10, 
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and mysticism. Solomon’s chief counselor, Asaf b. Barakhya, 
also made use of the king’s magic ring (khatam Sulayman). 
Solomon lost his kingdom because he listened to the voice 
of his wife Tarada, the daughter of the king of Sidon; he was 
punished by being exiled from his kingdom. Solomon died 
at the age of 58, after having ruled Israel for 40 years (as did 
his father David). 
[Haim Zew Hirschberg] 

In the Arts 
IN LITERATURE. As the king of Israel appointed to build the 
Temple and as the legendary embodiment of wisdom, Solo- 
mon became a prototype of Jesus in the medieval Christian 
world. Treatment of the subject in literature, art, and music 
involves not only Solomon himself but also the sub-themes of 
the Queen of Sheba and the Shulammite of the Song of Songs. 
In literature, one of the earliest surviving works on the theme 
is an Anglo-Saxon legend, the poetical Dialogue of Solomon 
and Saturn (manuscript at Cambridge; ed. R.J. Menner, 1941). 
There is also a 15'*-century Dyalogus Salomonis et Marcolfi 
(Cologne, 1473); but from this period, beginning with the 
anonymous German mystery, Das Spil von Kunig Salomon 
mit den zweyen Frawen (1461), most writing on the theme was 
in dramatic form. One unusual medieval work was the 15*- 
century Russian “Tale of the Centaur,’ based on the midrashic 
account of Solomon's construction of the Temple. During the 
Renaissance era plays included a Spanish Farsa de Salomon 
(c. 1530) by Diego Sanchez; a Fastnachtspiel by the Meisters- 
inger Hans Sachs (1550); an anonymous Italian Rappresenta- 
tione del Re Salomone (Florence, 1562), apparently preceded 
by an earlier work on the subject (c. 1512); and a drama cele- 
brating the Danish heir to the throne, written by H.J. Ranch of 
Viborg (1584). However, the outstanding treatment was prob- 
ably the German neo-Latin playwright Sixtus Birck’s Sapien- 
tia Salomonis (1547), a performance of which by the boys of 
Westminster School was given before Elizabeth 1 of England 
in 1565. Although the 17" century produced further dramas — 
notably Joost van den Vondel’s Salomon (1648) in Holland, the 
Auto del Rey Salamo (1612) by Balthasar Dias in Portugal, and 
Pedro Calderén de la Barca’s La Sibila del Oriente y Gran Reina 
de Saba (Madrid, 1682) in Spain - a more philosophical and 
pessimistic note was struck by writers emphasizing Solomon's 
outlook as the traditional author of Ecclesiastes. Two exam- 
ples are the anonymous German Schau-Platz der Eitelkeit... 
(1668), a five-act prose drama, and the English poet Matthew 
Prior’s verse soliloquy, Solomon on the Vanity of the World, 
written in the 1690s but published only in 1718; works of this 
type were common throughout the following century. Apart 
from the texts of various oratorios, such as Thomas Morell’s 
Solomon (1749) which was set to music by Handel, the two 
outstanding 18'+-century treatments were both in German: 
Friedrich Gottlieb Klopstock’s tragedy, Salomo (1764), and 
Johann Jacob Bodmer’s religious drama, Die Thorheiten des 
weisen Koenigs (Zurich, 1776). 

The subject proved even more attractive to some of the 
major writers of the 19" century, who often displayed greater 
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ingenuity in their use of the legendary material made acces- 
sible by modern scholarship; and Jews were prominent for 
the first time among these authors. Lippmann Moses Bue- 
schenthal’s five-act German tragedy, Der Siegelring des Salomo 
(Berlin, 1820), was followed by Kornel Ujejski’s Polish biblical 
poem, Piesni Salomona (1846) and Heinrich *Heine’s roman- 
tic poem, “Salomo” (in Romanzero, 1851). Among works on 
the theme published in the second half of the century were 
“Azrael,” the Spanish Jew’s first tale in the third part of Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow’s Tales of a Wayside Inn (1872), on 
the Angel of Death’s encounter with Solomon; Victor Hugo's 
grandiose poem “Salomon” (in La légende des siécles, 1877); the 
U.S. poet John Greenleaf Whittier’s “King Solomon and the 
Arts” (1877); Robert *Browning’s poem, “Solomon and Bal- 
kis” (1883); Paul *Heyse’s five-act drama, Die Weisheit Salomos 
(1887); and Karoly Szasz’s Hungarian biblical play, Bolcs Sa- 
lomon (1889). Others who turned to the subject included the 
Portuguese dramatist Eugénio de Castro e Almeida (Belkiss, 
Rainha de Saba, d’Axum e do Hymiar, 1894), the English poet 
Arthur Symons (The Lover of the Queen of Sheba, 1899), and 
the Czech poet Julius *Zeyer. Among 20'-century authors 
the theme has, if anything, enjoyed even greater popularity. 
Works which it has inspired include the U.S. poet Vachel Lind- 
say’s “King Solomon and the Queen of Sheba” (in The Chinese 
Nightingale and Other Poems, 1917); Alfons Paquet’s German 
drama, Markolph; oder Koenig Salomo und der Bauer (1924); 
the Irish poet WB. Yeats’ “Solomon and the Witch” (1924); 
and “Solomon’s Parents” (in Poems of Thirty Years, 1925) by 
the English writer Gordon Bottomley. 

Some of the outstanding modern interpretations of the 
story have been written by Jews. The Danish poet Oscar Ivar 
*Levertin’s works on Jewish themes include Kung Salomo och 
Morolf (1905). Three other important works were Edmond 
*Fleg’s biography, Salomon (1929); Hayyim Nahman *Bialik’s 
Va-Yehi ha-Yom... (English version by Herbert Danby, And 
It Came to Pass... 1938), a collection of legends; and Sammy 
*Gronemann's biblical comedy, Der Weise und der Narr; Koe- 
nig Salomo und der Schuster (“The King and the Cobbler,” 
1942), Nathan *Alterman’s Hebrew version of which (1942) was 
staged in Israel both as a play and as a successful and pioneer- 
ing Hebrew musical comedy. Gronemann also wrote a com- 
edy entitled Die Koenigin von Saba (1951). Three treatments 
in Yiddish are Abba Isaac Buch’s Ashmedai... (1911), a drama 
about Solomon and Jeroboam; Saul Saphire’s historical novel, 
Shlomo Hamelekh (1931); and Jerakhmeel Steigman’s Mayse- 
hlekh vegn Shlomo Hamelekh (1931), tales for children. 


IN ART. In art, too, Solomon is a major biblical theme. Scenes 
from his life are often found in Byzantine manuscripts, and 
his figure is sculpted on medieval cathedrals and appears in 
stained glass; several scenes are also portrayed in the Raphael 
Loggie in the Vatican. Solomon is also an important figure 
in art of the Islamic world. The main scenes treated are the 
anointing and coronation of Solomon, the judgment of Solo- 
mon, the construction of the Temple, the visit of the Queen 
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of Sheba, and Solomon worshiping idols. The anointing and 
crowning of Solomon (1 Kings 1:39 and Song of Songs 3:11) 
appear in medieval sculpture, stained glass, and in manu- 
scripts - notably the ninth-century Bibles of Charles the Fat 
and St. Paul-Without-the-Walls and the 15'-century Hours 
of Turin by Hubert and Jan Van Eyck (now destroyed). Bath- 
Sheba sitting at the right hand of Solomon (1 Kings 2:19) was 
regarded as a type of the coronation of the virgin. This inter- 
pretation is explicit in the sumptuous Tapestry of the Three 
Coronations in Sens Cathedral, France. The judgment of Solo- 
mon (1 Kings 3:16-28) has generally been popular with artists. 
It appears in several French and German Hebrew manuscripts, 
such as the 13'-century British Museum Miscellany and Bib- 
liothéque Nationale Pentateuch, the Second Nuremberg Hag- 
gadah, and the Tripartite Mahzor from the Kauffman Collec- 
tion, Budapest. In the Middle Ages the judgment of Solomon 
was regarded as an example of justice and was often depicted 
in lawcourts. There is a 15*-century sculpture of the subject 
at the Palace of the Doges, Venice. Among Renaissance treat- 
ments are a drawing of the school of Mantegna (Louvre) and 
a painting by Giorgione (private collection, England). The 
subject was also popular in the 17" century, particularly with 
the French school. There are paintings by Rubens (Copen- 
hagen State Museum), Jacob Jordaens (Prado, Madrid), and 
Nicolas Poussin (Louvre). In the 18'* century it was included 
by Tiepolo in his ceiling for the Archbishop’s palace, Udine. 
Solomon constructing the Temple (1 Kings 6:1 ff. and 2 Chron. 
3:1ff.) is a subject found in 15'®-century French manuscripts, 
notably the Jewish Antiquities of Josephus in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale illustrated by Jean Fouquet. As the real appear- 
ance of the Temple was unknown, Fouquet visualized it as 
a French Gothic cathedral of his own time, and other artists 
such as Giotto and Taddeo Gaddi imagined it in the form of 
the Dome of the Rock, ie., as a circular or octagonal building 
surmounted by a cupola. 

King Solomon and the Queen of Sheba was not a com- 
mon subject until the 12"* century. From that time onward, 
however, they often appeared as a pair. The two episodes 
treated in medieval art are the meeting of Solomon and Sheba 
(1 Kings 10:1ff. and 2 Chron. 9:1ff.) and Sheba enthroned be- 
side the king. In Christian iconography Solomon was the type 
of Jesus and Sheba represented the gentile Church; hence She- 
ba’s meeting with Solomon bearing rich gifts foreshadowed the 
adoration of the Magi. On the other hand, Sheba enthroned 
represented the coronation of the virgin. Sculptures of the 
Queen of Sheba are found on great Gothic cathedrals such as 
Chartres, Rheims, Amiens, and Wells, and the reception of the 
queen was a popular subject during the Italian Renaissance, as 
it appealed to the contemporary taste for pageantry and dis- 
play. It appears in the famous bronze doors to the Florence 
Baptistery by Lorenzo Ghiberti, in frescoes by Benozzo Goz- 
zoli (Campo Santo, Pisa) and in the Raphael Loggie (Vatican). 
The Venetians predictably exploited the decorative possibili- 
ties of the subject. There are examples by Tintoretto (Prado) 
and Veronese (Pinacotheca, Turin). In the 17» century, Claude 
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Lorrain (1600-1682) painted one of his peaceful landscapes of 
harbors at sunset, representing the queen embarking on her 
journey to Solomon (National Gallery, London). Depictions 
of the idolatry of Solomon (1 Kings 11:4 ff.) are found in medi- 
eval art, where the elderly monarch is shown kneeling before 
an idol to which a woman is pointing. This was also quite a 
common subject in the 16" and 17 centuries. 


IN Music. Two early musical works are Josquin de Pré’s mo- 
tet, Stetit autem Salomon (1538), and a curiosity — a canon for 
96 voices by Pietro Valentini called Nodus Salomonis (“Sol- 
omon’s Knot”), first published in 1631 and republished and 
analyzed in 1650 by Athanasius Kircher in his Musurgia Uni- 
versalis; the entire canon is nothing but a kind of “change 
ringing” on the G major chord. Early oratorios on the theme 
include Carissimi’s Judicium Salomonis (1669) and ET. Rich- 
ter’s Lincoronazione di Salomone (Vienna, 1696). The subject 
is taken up by northern composers: G.C. Schuermanns “spir- 
itual opera,’ Salomon (Brunswick, 1701), J.G. Keiser’s opera, 
Salomon (Hemburg, 1703), and M.A. Charpentier’s oratorio, 
Judicium Salomonis (Paris, 1702). Porsile’s Lesaltazione di Sa- 
lomone (Barcelona, 1711) is held to be the first oratorio per- 
formed in Spain (in honor of the emperor Charles 111). Zadok 
the Priest (the description of Solomon's coronation) is the first 
of a set of four coronation anthems composed by Handel for 
George 111 (1727) and is still sung at every British coronation. 
Handel's oratorio, Solomon, was first performed at Covent 
Garden on March 17, 1749; the “Entry of the Queen of Sheba” 
from this work is often performed as a concert piece, and the 
oratorio was reedited by *Mendelssohn with cuts and the ad- 
dition of an organ part. Solomon's judgment again appears as 
an oratorio subject in I. Holzbauer’s I] Giudizio di Salomone 
(Mannheim, 1766), and in a Polish work, Sad Salomona, by 
Chopin’s teacher Elsner (tragedy with dances and incidental 
music; Warsaw, 1806). The 19" century gave new prominence 
to the Queen of Sheba. Gounod’s four-act opera, La Reihe de 
Saba (text by M. Carré and J. Barbier, after Gérard de Ner- 
val), had its premiere at the Paris Opera in 1862; but a more 
lasting success was gained by Karl *Goldmark’s Die Koenigin 
von Saba (text by S.H. *Mosenthal, premiére in Vienna, 1875). 
Some of the melodic material is supposed to have been based 
on synagogal motifs. Ernest *Bloch’s Schelomo, Rhapsodie Hé- 
braique, for cello and orchestra, was inspired by a figurine of 
Solomon sculpted by the wife of the cellist Alexander Barjan- 
ski. Bloch’s work was composed in 1915 and first performed in 
1917 with Barjanski as soloist and the composer conducting. 
Later works on the subject are Reynaldo *Hahn’s La Reine de 
Scheba (1926; text by Edmond *Fleg); Belkis, Regina di Saba, 
a ballet by O. Respighi (1932); and Randall Thompson's Solo- 
mon and Balkis, an opera in one act, based on Kipling’s The 
Butterfly that Stamped (1942). The music for Sammy Grone- 
mann’s Shelomo ha-Melekh ve-Shalmai ha-Sandelar was writ- 
ten by Alexander Argov. 

Ashmedai, an opera based on the talmudic legend of 
Satan assuming the appearance of the king by Yosef *Tal 
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(to a libretto by Israel Eliraz), had its premiére at the Ham- 
burg State Opera in autumn 1971; the score includes elec- 
tronic effects. 

See also: *Song of Songs, in the Arts; *Temple, in the 
Arts. 

[Bathja Bayer] 
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SOLOMON, family of Australian pioneers and statesmen. 
EMMANUEL SOLOMON (1800-1873) was born in London and 
transported to Sydney as a convict in 1818 for housebreaking. 
After being pardoned, he went into business as a merchant in 
Sydney with his brother and settled in Adelaide, the capital 
of South Australia, in 1838, two years after it was founded. He 
was a general merchant and auctioneer and in 1840 opened the 
city’s first theater. Well known for his philanthropic gifts, Sol- 
omon helped finance the building of large apartment blocks 
for the colonists to replace the primitive homes of the early 
settlers. He served in the South Australian parliament in 
1862-65 and 1867-71. 

His nephew, JUDAH MOSS SOLOMON (1818-1880), who 
was born in London and arrived in Sydney in 1831, became 
Emmanuel Solomon's partner in business in Adelaide. Judah 
Moss Solomon played an active part in municipal affairs. He 
was elected to the town council in 1852 and in 1869-71 served 
as mayor. From 1858 to 1874 he represented Adelaide in the 
South Australian Parliament and played an important part in 
introducing a public health act. When a small Jewish commu- 
nity was established in 1848, Judah Moss Solomon was elected 
first president of the congregation. 
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Judah Moss Solomon had two sons. The elder, BENJAMIN 
SOLOMON (1844-1922), was appointed chief censor of Aus- 
tralia on the outbreak of World War 1. His brother, vABIAN 
LOUIS SOLOMON (1853-1908), born in Adelaide, settled in 
Darwin in the Northern Territory in 1874 and worked as a 
merchant and shipping agent. He founded the Northern Ter- 
ritory Times, the first newspaper in the region, and became 
mayor of Darwin. Vabian Solomon was prominent in the de- 
velopment of the mining and pearl-fishing industries and on 
his return to Adelaide became the representative of the North- 
ern Territory in the South Australian Parliament, serving from 
1890 to 1901. An expert on financial matters, he was an impor- 
tant political figure in South Australian politics and was pre- 
mier for a short time in 1899, the first Jew to become premier 
of an Australian colony or state. Vabian Solomon represented 
South Australia at the convention which framed the federal 
Australian constitution. In deference to his religious beliefs, 
the convention did not meet on Saturdays. He was elected to 
the first federal Parliament in 1901 and served for two years. 
In 1905 he was again elected and remained in Parliament un- 
til his death. His daughter Esther was the first woman elected 
to the Adelaide City Council. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Munz, Jews in South Australia (1836-1936) 
(1936). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ADB, 6, 163-64; 12, 11-12; H.L. Ru- 
binstein, Australia 1, 394-96; E. Richards, “The Fall and Rise of the 
Brothers Solomon, in: AJHSJ, 8:2 (1975), 1-28. 


[Isidor Solomon] 


SOLOMON, family of English origin which won distinction 
in St. Helena and South Africa. The founder was NATHAN- 
IEL SOLOMON (1735-1800), a merchant with interests in the 
East India trade, who married Phoebe Mitz (or De Mitz) of 
Leiden in 1774, when she was 14 years old. She was widowed 
at 40, had 21 children, and lived to a great age. The eldest son, 
SAUL SOLOMON (I; 1775-1850), left for India at the age of 20, 
but, on becoming dangerously ill, was put ashore at St. Helena. 
On his recovery he started trading with passing ships and in 
time acquired almost a monopoly in the provisioning of ships 
and the wholesale trade. His brothers JosEPH and BENJAMIN 
joined him and by 1815 he had become a wealthy man, noted 
for his hospitality. He became sheriff of St. Helena and was 
appointed consul for the Netherlands and France. He kept in 
touch with the earliest Cape Town congregation. His brother 
Benjamin (1786-1877) settled in Cape Town where for many 
years he was usher of the court. SAUL SOLOMON (11; d. 1892), 
their nephew, was educated in Cape Town. Apprenticed to a 
bookseller and printer, he eventually became a partner and 
finally took over the business with his brothers. They printed 
the Government Gazette and in 1863 became proprietors of 
the newspaper, The Cape Argus, which remained a leading 
daily and was the start of the largest chain of newspapers in 
South Africa. On the grant of parliamentary government to 
the Cape in 1854, Saul Solomon was elected a member of the 
Assembly. He played a leading part in securing responsible 
government for the Colony in 1872, but because of a physi- 
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cal infirmity declined office. He was a powerful debater, bril- 
liant in repartee, liberal in outlook, and a spokesman for 
the African population. Like other of the Solomons who 
settled at the Cape, he became a Christian and married a 
Christian, but retained an interest in Jews and Jewry. Of his 
sons SAUL SOLOMON (III; 1875-1960) became a judge of the 
Transvaal Supreme Court, and WILLIAM EWART GLAD- 
STONE SOLOMON (1880-1966), a painter, was principal of 
the Government Art School in Bombay. EDWARD SOLO- 
MON, son of Joseph Solomon and nephew of the first Saul, 
became a Congregational minister. His three sons were all 
knighted: stR EDWARD PHILIP SOLOMON (1845-1914), min- 
ister of public works in the Transvaal under General Botha; 
SIR RICHARD SOLOMON (1850-1913), first high commissioner 
of the Union of South Africa in London (1910-13); and sIR 
WILLIAM HENRY SOLOMON (1852-1930), chief justice of the 
Union (1927-29). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Abrahams, Birth of a Community (1955), 


index. 
[Lewis Sowden] 


SOLOMON (né Solomon Cutner; 1902-1988), British pianist. 
Solomon was born in London and made his first public ap- 
pearance at the Queen's Hall at the age of eight. Up to the age 
of 16 he continued to give concerts, after which he studied in 
London and Paris. His London reappearance in 1921 marked 
the beginning of a great career, which included world tours 
and important American appearances in 1926 and 1939. He 
was made a Commander of the British Empire in 1946. Solo- 
mon, as he always called himself, was considered one of the 
finest pianists Britain ever produced. After suffering a stroke 
in 1956, he was forced to retire prematurely from the concert 


platform. 
[Max Loppert] 


SOLOMON, BERTHA (1892-1969), South African lawyer 
and politician. Born in Minsk, Russia, she was taken to South 
Africa at the age of four to join her father Idel Schwarz, a 
Zionist pioneer. She was the second South African woman to 
be admitted to the bar, practicing in Johannesburg. She was 
elected to the Transvaal provincial council in 1933 and from 
1938 to 1958 sat in the Union Parliament as a member of the 
United Party. A vigorous champion of women’s rights, she 
was prominent in the campaign for votes for women in 1930. 
Through her persistent efforts she was responsible for the 
Matrimonial Affairs Act of 1953 which removed some of the 
disabilities of women resulting from the marriage laws. She 
was also a leading figure in the National Council of Women 
and was a founder of the South African Women’s Auxiliary 
Air Force in World War 11. Her autobiography, Time Remem- 


bered, appeared in 1968. 
[Louis Hotz] 


SOLOMON, ELIAS LOUIS (1879-1956), U.S. Conserva- 


tive rabbi. Solomon was born in Vilna, Lithuania, and after 
childhood sojourns in England, Cyprus, and Palestine, he 
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immigrated with his family to the United States in 1888. He 
earned a B.A. from the City College of New York in 1900 and 
was ordained in 1904 at the *Jewish Theological Seminary, 
where he earned a D.HLL. in 1910. After heading the Barnett 
Memorial Hebrew School in Paterson, New Jersey, he served 
as rabbi of Congregation Beth Mordechai in Perth Amboy, 
New Jersey (1905-07); Kehillath Israel in the Bronx, New York 
(1907-18); and associate rabbi of Kehillath Jeshurun in Man- 
hattan, New York (1918-21), before becoming rabbi of Con- 
gregation Shaarei Zedek on New York City’s West Side, where 
he remained until his death. 

Solomon was an early leader of Conservative Judaism. 
His first role was as president of the Alumni Association of 
the Jewish Theological Seminary of America (1914-16), the 
forerunner to the *Rabbinical Assembly. In 1913, together with 
Solomon *Schechter, he helped found the United Synagogue 
of America, serving as one of the organization's first presidents 
(1918-24). During his tenure in office, the United Synagogue’s 
Women’s League and Young People’s League were established, 
the United Synagogue Recorder was launched, and plans were 
made to build the Yeshurun Synagogue in Jerusalem. Solo- 
mon remained the organization's honorary lifetime presi- 
dent, stepping in to serve briefly as its acting executive vice 
president following Samuel *Cohen’s retirement. In 1926, he 
helped form another umbrella organization for congregations, 
the Synagogue Council of America, for which he also served 
as president from 1930 to 1932. 

Solomon brought his leadership skills to a wide variety of 
regional and national Jewish organizations, serving as presi- 
dent of the New York Board of Rabbis (1929-30), chairman 
of the America Pro-Falasha Committee, honorary president 
of the American Biblical Encyclopedia, and treasurer of the 
Jewish Braille Society of America. He was also active in the 
Hebrew Free Loan Society and the National Council of Chris- 
tians and Jews. During World War 11, he was appointed by 
President Harry S. Truman to serve on the Selective Service 
Panel and received a presidential citation. 


[Bezalel Gordon, (2"4 ed.)] 


SOLOMON, EZEKIEL (d. 1806), Michigan’s first-known 
Jewish settler. Born in Berlin, Germany, Solomon was among 
the first Jewish merchants to go to Montreal, Canada, at the 
time of the British occupation. Solomon was a partner with 
Chapman Abraham, Gershon Levy, Benjamin Lyon, and Levi 
Solomons, who were originally army purveyors and who 
later figured prominently as pioneer fur traders in Michi- 
gan. In 1761 Solomon went to Fort Michilimackinac, today’s 
Mackinaw City in Michigan. He was captured by the Indians 
during their 1763 massacre, but gained his freedom by being 
ransomed. He was a partner of the Mackinaw Company en- 
terprise, which was organized in 1779 by some 30 traders and 
companies and which is believed to be the first example of a 
department store operation in the United States. He was also 
one of the organizers, in 1784, of Michigan’s first Board of 
Trade. Although married to a Christian, Solomon remained a 
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Jew and was an officer and active member of Montreal’s Con- 
gregation Shearith Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: LI. Katz, Beth El Story (1955), index; J.R. Mar- 
cus, Early American Jewry, 2 (1953), index; idem, American Jewry-Doc- 
uments, Eighteenth Century (1959), index; Rosenbloom, Biogr Dict, 
162; M.H. Stern, Americans of Jewish Descent (1960), index. 


[Irving I. Katz] 


SOLOMON, HANNAH GREENEBAUM (1858-1942), 
founder and first president of the National Council of Jewish 
Women (Ncjw). The fourth of ten children born to Sarah Spie- 
gel and Michael Greenebaum, a successful Chicago merchant, 
she married Henry Solomon in 1879 and the couple had three 
children. Solomon brought leadership and ideological vision 
to the Ncjw, helping it become the premier Jewish women’s 
organization in late 19» and early 20 century America. Rep- 
resentative of a generation of middle-class Jewish women 
who paved the way for giving women a voice in the public af- 
fairs of the Jewish community, Solomon made a career out 
of voluntarism and social reform. A member of Chicago's 
most prominent Reform synagogue, Temple Sinai, Solomon 
had a strong commitment to Jewish life and the larger com- 
munity; she and her sister, Henrietta Frank, became the first 
Jewish members of the prestigious Chicago Women’s Club in 
1876. Already well known, Solomon emerged as an obvious 
choice to chair the Jewish Women’s Congress that convened 
when Chicago hosted the 1893 World’s Fair. At the conclu- 
sion of the four-day Congress, delegates founded the National 
Council of Jewish Women and unanimously elected Hannah 
Solomon as president. 

In the Ncjw’s early years, Solomon and other leaders of- 
ten confounded expectations about proper gendered behav- 
ior. As Council president, Solomon was the first woman to 
speak from several synagogue pulpits throughout the country. 
Through her presidency of the Ncyw and directorship of the 
Bureau of Personal Service, an agency that served Jewish im- 
migrants in Chicago’s seventh ward, Solomon established her- 
self as one of the premier community leaders of Chicago. She 
served for years as the only woman on the Executive Board 
of the Associated Jewish Charities. Under her leadership, the 
Chicago Ncjw chapter created a Sabbath School for girls in 
order to inculcate Jewish values and provide young women 
with educational opportunities. Solomon's support for an ini- 
tiative within Reform Jewry to move the Saturday Sabbath to 
Sunday as a means of conforming with American standards 
and encouraging greater Sabbath observance within the Jew- 
ish community created dissension within the Ncyjw and mo- 
tivated an attempt to remove her as president. During the 
contentious debate, Solomon issued her often quoted state- 
ment, “I do consecrate the Sabbath. I consecrate every day in 
the week.” Solomon and her allies managed to keep the op- 
position from ousting her as president and steered the Ncjw 
toward a pluralistic position that supported Sabbath obser- 
vance without taking an official position on the Sunday Sab- 
bath issue. However, Solomon's stance on Sabbath observance 
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remained a source of divisiveness through her years as presi- 
dent, which concluded in 1905. She wrote the autobiographi- 
cal Fabric of My Life (published posthumously in 1946) and A 
Sheaf of Leaves (1911), a privately printed collection of essays, 
speeches, and other writings. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: EF. Rogow, Gone to Another Meeting: The 
National Council of Jewish Women, 1893-1993 (1993); J. Sochen, 
Consecrate Every Day: The Public Lives of Jewish American Women, 
1880-1980 (1981), 48-61; B.S. Wenger, “Jewish Women and Volun- 
tarism: Beyond the Myth of Enablers, in: American Jewish History 


79 (Autumn 1989), 16-36. 
[Beth S. Wenger (2"4 ed.)] 


SOLOMON, HAROLD (“Solly”; 1952-_ ) U.S. tennis player. 
Growing up in Silver Spring, Maryland, Solomon proved his 
tennis abilities early, being ranked the No. 2 youth player in 
America at 14 before winning the us National Clay Court 
Championship for 18-year-olds. Solomon attended Rice Uni- 
versity and was twice an All-American, establishing himself 
as a patient and accurate volleyer. Solomon's patented shot, 
the “moonball” - a deep, high, top-spin lob - kept his oppo- 
nents from attacking the net, and forced them to maintain 
their concentration during long rallies, Solomons forte. As 
a member of the Association of Tennis Professionals (ATP), 
Solomon enjoyed a successful 16-year career, won 64 percent 
of his 879 singles matches, and was selected to four Ameri- 
can Davis Cup teams, including two championship teams in 
1972 and 1978. From 1975 to 1980, Solomon was one of the top 
professional tennis players in the world, winning 20 of his 22 
singles titles, and being ranked as high as fifth in the 1980 aTP 
standings before finishing in seventh place. Solomon also fin- 
ished in the top ten of the arp in 1976 (8'»), 1978 (9%), and 
1979 (8), and maintained a top-20 ranking from 1974 to 1980. 
Solomon paired with another Jewish player, Eddie Dibbs, to 
form a doubles team which was referred to affectionately in 
the press as “The Bagel Twins”; the duo was ranked in the top 
ten from 1974 to 1976. After retiring in 1986, Solomon went 
on to become an equally effective coach, helping Mary Joe 
Fernandez maintain a top-ten ranking from 1994 to 1998, and 
then managing Jennifer Capriati’s celebrated 1999 comeback, 
when she climbed from 101° to 23"4 in the world, while win- 
ning her first titles in over six years. Seeking to devote more 
time to his family, Solomon ended his stretch as a traveling 
full-time coach in November 2000, serving instead as an ad- 
viser to players on the women's circuit. In January 2006 Solo- 
mon opened the Harold Solomon International Tennis Acad- 
emy in Ft. Lauderdale, Florida, to develop young, promising 
tennis players, with special emphasis on sportsmanship and 
character building. Apart from his tennis work, Solomon and 
his wife, Jan, have been active in organizations addressing the 
problem of world hunger. 

[Robert B. Klein (24 ed.)] 


SOLOMON, ODES OF, a collection of early Christian po- 
ems of the first century c.z. which might have some bearing 
on Jewish sectarian literature. The poems were discovered by 
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J. Rendel Harris, who published them (1909) and gave them 
the name Odes of Solomon to distinguish them from the bet- 
ter-known *Psalms of Solomon contained in the same manu- 
script. The Odes were known to some of the Church Fathers: 
the combination of Odes and Psalms of Solomon was prob- 
ably quite common in the early Church, but there is no claim 
to authorship by Solomon in the text. The extant version is a 
Syriac translation from the Greek. A Hebrew or Aramaic orig- 
inal is possible, but difficult to prove. Of the 41 Odes, 15 are 
unmistakably, even sharply, Christian, 11 probably Christian, 
and 14 not necessarily so; none contains positively Jewish ma- 
terial. They can, however, be classed with the Hodayot (Qum- 
ran *Thanksgiving Psalms) in a loose literary genre, by the 
common features of a highly poetic record of deeply personal 
religious experience, centered on the themes of election and 
salvation, a poetic structure of loose parallelismus membro- 
rum, and some figures of style and some unusual metaphors 
(the firm foundation, the trees planted by God, the lifting to 
the heights). On the strength of these common metaphors, 
it has been suggested that some Odes are of Jewish sectarian 
origin, but this is not likely. However, the doctrinal type of 
the Christianity expressed by the Odes is not easy to classify 
(there are some affinities to gnosticism); it is certainly early 
and, therefore, the possibility that the Odes represent some 
group of Christians which was influenced by the Dead Sea 
sect (or some similar Jewish sect) cannot be denied. Even so, 
the influence of the Dead Sea sect is less pronounced than in 
other Christian writings. Fragments of the Greek version were 
published in M. Testuz, Papyrus Bodmer x-x11 (1959). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.R. Harris, The Odes and Psalms of Solo- 
mon (1909); idem and A. Mingana, The Odes and Psalms of Solomon 
(1916-20; facsimile ed., fuller treatment of text); M. Philonenko, 
Les Odes de Salomon (Dissert., 1960); A. Adam, in: ZNw, 52 (1961), 
141-56; J. Carmignac, in: Revue de Qumran, 3 (1961), 71-102; 4 (1963), 


429-32. 
[Jacob Licht] 


SOLOMON, PSALMS OF, a collection of 18 pseudepigraphi- 
cal psalms, extant in Greek and Syriac, but seemingly written 
in Hebrew. The ascription to Solomon, which stems from the 
Greek version, has no historical basis, and indeed the psalms 
themselves make no reference to Solomon. The psalms deal 
with a number of diverse subjects which include a personal 
poem, a lament on the nation’s troubles, and a hymn of mes- 
sianic hope, while others deal with social, religious, and po- 
litical themes. 

Psalm 1 speaks of an unexpected war that came to a 
prosperous nation because of its sins. Psalm 2 relates an at- 
tack by gentiles on Jerusalem and the Temple. Although this 
evil befell the Jews because of their shameful practices, the 
wicked one who attacked them would receive his deserts. In 
Psalm 3 the poet discusses the fate of the wicked, who, unlike 
the righteous, will forfeit the world to come. Psalm 4 attacks 
the godless who associate with the righteous, censures their 
transgressions, and looks forward to their destruction by God. 
(Attempts have been made to equate this with historical situ- 
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ations, but suggestions made so far are without any firm ba- 
sis.) Psalms 5, 6, and 7 describe God’s greatness and His help 
for the righteous, and entreat Him to help His people. Psalm 
8 again describes the tumult of war in sinful Jerusalem and 
the treatment the city receives at the hands of the conqueror. 
Psalm 9 again asks God to defend His people. Psalm 10 praises 
God who rebukes and chastises but who has pity upon the 
righteous. Psalm 11 contains a vision of the redemption and 
of the return of the Jewish exiles to Jerusalem. Psalms 12, 13, 
and 14 praise the righteous and their deliverance, while cen- 
suring the wicked and describing their punishment. Psalm 15 
presents a description of the crimes of the wicked and of their 
punishment on the Day of Judgment. In Psalm 16, the poet 
begs God to keep him from sin, and to show him kindness 
and deliver him. In Psalm 17 the poet awaits God’s judgment 
and the restoration of the promised kingdom of David, which 
had been usurped by sinners. However, these are punished by 
a foreigner (apparently Pompey, see below) who inflicts evils 
upon Jerusalem, after which, at the end of days, God’s salva- 
tion will be shown. Psalm 18, the last one, is also filled with 
messianic hope. 

The historical meaning and value of the psalms depends 
upon the determination of the date of composition. The gener- 
ally accepted view is that they were compiled about the middle 
of the first century B.c.£., the political allusions in them re- 
flecting the conquest of Judea by Pompey (63 B.c.E.) and the 
events connected with it. These can be explained in the light 
of certain contemporary events, like the verses in Psalm 17 that 
speak of the promise of the kingdom of David, of its plunder 
by sinners (the *Hasmoneans), and their punishment by a 
foreigner (Pompey) who exiled them to the West (Italy). The 
first verses of the second psalm, which depict a wicked man 
who broke into Jerusalem and defiled the Temple, refer to a 
similar situation. Most commentators think that verses 25-29 
allude to the fate of Pompey who was murdered in 48 B.c.E. 
when he went to Egypt after being defeated by Julius Caesar. 
This interpretation attaches great significance to the criticism 
of the sins of the Hasmoneans which stigmatizes them as hav- 
ing stolen the kingdom from the dynasty of David. This leads 
many scholars to believe that the author of the psalms was a 
*Pharisee, although one must remember that hostility to the 
Hasmoneans was not restricted to the Pharisees. 

There is also considerable historical importance in the 
eschatological spirit prevalent in the psalms, and in the de- 
scription of the pious, the righteous, and the God-fearing, 
who are possibly a collective group that included the au- 
thor himself. The chief eschatological teaching of the book is 
found in Psalms 17-18, which give an extensive description 
of the hoped-for Messiah of the House of David. This section 
was greatly influenced by Isaiah, chapter 11. The author also 
preached the doctrine of resurrection (16:12; 15:13). J. Ephron 
attempted to reject this interpretation completely and postu- 
lated that the psalms are Christian. The psalms became known 
only at the beginning of the 17" century, when the Greek text 
was published by J.L. de la Cerda from a manuscript. Since 
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then, additional Greek manuscripts have been discovered and 
further editions have appeared. A Syriac translation has also 
been discovered but it is of limited value since it was made 
from the Greek text, not from the Hebrew original. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: O. Gebhardt, Die Psalmen Salomo’s (1895); 
Gray, in: Charles, Apocrypha, 2 (1913), 625-52; H.B. Swete, An Intro- 
duction to the Old Testament in Greek (1914), 282-3, 288; M. Aberbach, 
in: JQR, 41 (1950-51), 379-96; Ephron, in: Zion, 30 (1964/65), 1-46; O. 
Eissfeldt, The Old Testament — An Introduction (1965), 610-3 (contains 
bibliography); A. Rahlfs (ed.), Septuaginta-Studien (1965°), 471-89. 
[Uriel Rappaport] 


SOLOMON, SERVANTS OF (Heb. 73> *T3). The “Ser- 
vants of Solomon” are mentioned in 1 Kings 9:27 (cf. 11 Chron. 
8:18) in an annalistic section (1 Kings 9:15-28) that records 
the grandiose projects undertaken by King Solomon. These 
included construction within the country and commercial 
enterprises on an international scale, undertaken in conjunc- 
tion with Solomon's Phoenician ally, Hiram of Tyre. Solomon's 
work force, organized to implement his projects, consisted 
of two major components: corvée labor - large numbers of 
workers conscripted mainly from the non-Israelite popula- 
tion; and an official, managerial class of army commanders, 
and some skilled technicians, mostly Israelites. Many scholars 
assign the “Servants of Solomon” to the non-Israelite corvée, 
and classify them as royal slaves, hence their name. Support- 
ers of this view cite a later source, the list of returning exiles 
in the days of Zerubbabel (Ezra 2:2 ff.), where “the Sons of the 
Servants of Solomon” are listed together with the *Nethinim, 
usually assumed to be Temple slaves (ibid. 2:43-58). The slave 
status of both the Nethinim and the “Servants of Solomon” is 
to be questioned, however. It is probable that the “Servants of 
Solomon” were the official class (1 Kings 9:27), and not part 
of the corvée (ibid. 9:20-21). They are, after all, mentioned 
in connection with the trade in gold, brought from *Ophir 
(location uncertain). Together with Phoenician sea captains 
provided by Hiram, they set forth on large sailing ships from 
the port of Elath (Ezion-Geber). The Hebrew term for “slave, 
servant,’ eved, can also mean “courtier, royal official” (Ex. 
8:20; Esth. 3:2). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Levine, in: JBL, 82 (1963), 207-12 (incl. 


bibl.). 
[Baruch A. Levine] 


SOLOMON, SIMEON (1840-1905), British artist. Born in 
London, he was the son of Michael Solomon, a prosperous hat 
importer and the second Jew to be made a freeman of the city 
of London. The young Simeon was encouraged by his brother, 
Abraham Solomon (1823-1862), a highly gifted but conven- 
tional genre artist, who died the very day he was elected an as- 
sociate of the Royal Academy, and by his sister, Rebecca Solo- 
mon (1832-1886), also a Pre-Raphaelite artist whose work was 
widely exhibited in her lifetime; she had a stabilizing effect on 
Simeon during the latter’s childhood. Simeon, a child prod- 
igy, entered the Royal Academy before he was 15 and exhib- 
ited at 18, the youngest artist ever to have been shown there. 
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He created a stir with a picture of the infant Moses set adrift 
on the Nile and another entitled “Habet,” inspired by a con- 
temporary novel, The Gladiators. At one Royal Academy ex- 
hibition, works by all three Solomons were on show. Simeon 
Solomon was influenced by the aesthetics of the pre-Rapha- 
elites, Millais and Burne-Jones, with both of whom he was 
friendly (Burne-Jones said Solomon was the greatest artist in 
the pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood) and who had a profound ef- 
fect on his work, which some critics felt to be unmanly and 
sentimental. In 1871 Simeon also published a prose poem A 
Vision of Love Revealed in Sleep which expresses the ideals of 
his later paintings and drawings. His public career ended in 
1873 when he was arrested in a public lavatory and jailed for 
a short term for a homosexual offense. At the age of 44, he 
was admitted to a workhouse. To pay for liquor and drugs, 
he went on making drawings which he sold to dealers very 
cheaply. These drawings betray nothing of the degraded cir- 
cumstances under which he was living. Forgotten for several 
decades, Solomon's work was rediscovered in the 1960s. His 
painting, with its soft and subtle gradations, evokes haunting 
visions. The half-naked angels, somber rabbis, Greek Ortho- 
dox priests, and delicately outlined heads of dreamers fail to 
give any clue to the artist’s strange personality. In recent years 
his reputation has risen, in part because of his status as an eth- 
nic and sexual outsider in Victorian society. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.E. Ford, Simeon Solomon (Eng., 1908); 
Werner, in: Arts Magazine, 40 (May 1966), 49-51; Lambourne, in: 
JHSET, 21 (1962-67), 274-86; A. Rubens, A Jewish Iconography (1954), 
nos. 1368 A-K. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB on line; J. Daniels et 
al., Solomon: A Family of Painters (1985); S. Reynolds, The Vision of 


Simeon Solomon (1985). [Alfred W. 
red Werner 


SOLOMON, SOLOMON JOSEPH (1860-1927), English 
painter. Solomon was born in London where he settled and at- 
tained considerable social and professional popularity. When 
in 1918 he was appointed president of the Royal Society of Brit- 
ish Artists, he wrote to a Jewish friend: “I feel I ought to ac- 
cept the presidency of the RBA, because I am a Jew.’ During 
World War 1, Solomon developed an interest in camouflage 
and as a result was made lieutenant colonel (1916) and was sent 
to France on a special mission. On his return he established 
a camouflage training school. He wrote Strategic Camouflage 
(1920). He was active in Jewish social life, was a founder and 
the first president of the Maccabean Society (1891), and was 
an active supporter of the Ben Uri Art Society. 

Solomon painted portraits of many eminent people, in- 
cluding Queen Victoria, Israel *Zangwill (1894), Heinrich 
*Graetz (1887), and Solomon *Schechter (1902). In his fash- 
ionable paintings of Edwardian society, he revived the grand 
manner of the great English portrait painters, employing in 
addition certain Impressionist devices. He established his 
reputation with a series of Old Testament subjects with back- 
grounds inspired by his visit to the Middle East. He painted 
decorative panels for the Royal Exchange and the House of 
Lords and mythological and allegorical scenes in the taste of 
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the period. Allegory (1904) has been interpreted as represent- 
ing the ultimate triumph of Judaism as the world religion. 
He wrote one theoretical work, The Practice of Oil Painting 
(1910). 

Solomon's sister, LILY DELISSA JOSEPH (1863-1940), pi- 
oneer cyclist, motorist, and airplane pilot, was also a painter. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: O.S. Phillips, Solomon J. Solomon (Eng., 
1933); DNB, 795-6 (incl. bibl.); Naményi, in: Roth Art, 586-7; M. Bu- 
ber (ed.), Juedische Kuenstler (1903), 141-53. 


SOLOMON, TESTAMENT OF, pseudepigraphic work writ- 
ten in Greek, of uncertain date. King Solomon, the narrator, 
states that during the construction of the Temple his overseer 
was plagued by the demon Ornias. In answer to the king’s 
prayers, the angel Michael appeared and gave Solomon a ring 
with which he exorcized the demon. He then summoned up 
one spirit after another, both male and female, subdued each, 
and compelled them to assist in the building of the Temple. 
The queen of the south visited him and marveled. Aderes, king 
of the Arabs, turned to him when his people were plagued by 
a demon, and Solomon sent a servant with the ring to subdue 
and remove it. Solomon then relates his transgressions — how 
he took many wives; how he sacrificed five locusts to *Moloch 
in order to obtain the hand of the Jebusite girl; how she per- 
suaded him to build temples to Baal and other gods - which 
caused him to lose his supernatural powers. In his encounters 
with the demons Solomon asks each his name, his powers, the 
angel to whom he is subject, and the means by which he is 
subdued. The stress on a knowledge of the name and par- 
ticulars of a demon is common in the demonology of many 
cultures and is especially pertinent to exorcism. Some of the 
demons, such as Abezethibod (7218 N18 2x, Av Ezot Oved?), 
the demon of the Red Sea, Asmodeus, and Beelzebub (Beel- 
zebul; a Greek variant of Beelzebub) are of Oriental origin. 
Most bear Greek names. Of these, some are concretized evil 
traits such as are found in classical myths (e.g., Phtonos, jeal- 
ousy; Eris, strife). Others show affinities to figures of Greco- 
Roman myth and cult: Obizouth with her dragon-like hair 
is a Medusa type; Cynopaston, a sea demon, is reminiscent 
of Poseidon; Onoscelis seems to be the empousa; the dog- 
shaped Rhabdos and the three-headed serpent are similar to 
creatures such as Cerberus, the dog of Hades, and the multi- 
headed Hydra. 

Parallel material on Solomon’s encounters with demons 
in Josephus (Ant., 8:45 ff.) and midrashic sources (e.g., Git. 68) 
shows that the Testament contains elements which are con- 
sidered Jewish; mention of the crucifixion and like references 
point to Christian elements. Such a syncretistic blend of Jew- 
ish, Christian, Oriental, and Hellenic motifs is typical of the 
demonological and magical literature and papyri emanating 
from Egypt in the first centuries of the common era. Scholars 
suggest between c. 100 C.E. and c. 300 C.E. as possible dates 
of composition. Editions of the Testament of Solomon were 
published in Patrologia Graeca (122 (1899), 1315-58), and by 
C.C. Mc-Cown (ed.), The Testament of Solomon (1922). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: EC. Conybeare, in: JQR, 11 (1898/99), 1-45; JE, 
11 (1907), 448f.; Ginzberg, Legends, 4 (1913), 150-4; 6 (1928), 292f. 


[Jacob Petroff] 


SOLOMON, WISDOM OF (Gr. ZLogia Latkwyw@voc (or 
Xx. LAAWLOVTOS) or, 1 Logia; 1) Mavapetoc Logia, “the wis- 
dom of all the good precepts” — a title sometimes given also 
to Proverbs and Ben Sira), an apocryphal work. The ascrip- 
tion of the book to Solomon is mentioned explicitly in chap- 
ters 7-9 (particularly in 9:7), but such early writers as Jerome 
(Praefatio in libros Solomonis), and Augustine (De Civitate 
Dei, 17:20), already were skeptical about this ascription, and 
attributed the work to Philo despite the fact that its viewpoint 
differs from his. 

The book can be divided into three parts. Chapters 1-5 
deal with eschatology, 6-11 deal with wisdom, and 11-19 are 
a Midrash on the Exodus from Egypt with a Hellenistic pre- 
sentation. The first part discusses the fate of the righteous 
and the wicked. The wicked man regards all acts as accidents, 
and is thus not deterred from doing whatever he wishes; he is 
unaware that in the end man’s life will be judged by his good 
deeds. Although the wicked man appears to prosper, eternal 
life and happiness is reserved for the righteous. Thus the righ- 
teous man, though he appears not to prosper, is the truly wise 
man. By its very nature wisdom is unlikely to enter the soul 
of the wicked (1:4). 

The second part describes wisdom as a metaphysical re- 
ality, as “a breath of the power of God” (7:25). It exists forever 
and through its power all knowledge and every virtue is cre- 
ated. It determines the history of Israel. Without expressly 
mentioning their names, the author exemplifies wisdom’s role 
in the life of biblical “heroes” (Cain, Noah, the men of Sodom, 
Jacob, and Joseph) and in important events (the Exodus from 
Egypt and the crossing of the Red Sea). 

In the third part the author deals at length with the plagues 
in Egypt and the redemption. The miracle is regarded not as a 
change in nature but as a change in the principles that consti- 
tute nature, and whether as reward or as punishment always 
takes the form of measure for measure (e.g., the waters of the 
Nile were changed to blood because the Egyptians first sinned 
with water when they cast the Hebrew children into the Nile; 
on the other hand, the Israelites were rewarded by receiving 
water from the rock). Punishment itself comes after all possi- 
bilities have been exhausted, since it is God’s nature to wait for 
the repentance of the wicked. While discussing Pharaoh's rebel- 
liousness the author incidentally discusses the origin of idolatry 
in general. It lies in man’s bad habit of not seeking for the first 
cause, and in the fashioning of images which were indeed first 
created for a specific occasion (e.g., a father mourning for his 
only son erected an image of him), but then spread through the 
desire to flatter tyrants and their ambition to exalt themselves. 
Through idolatry man also found a way of realizing his desires 
by assigning a different god to each of his vices. 

The purpose of the book is to strengthen the Jewish be- 
liever against the seduction of idolatry. The problem of the 
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sufferings of the righteous, already discussed in the Bible, is 
dealt with here against the background of Hellenistic thought. 
The punishment of the righteous serves the purpose of “test- 
ing” or “educating,” but his reward is granted in the world to 
come. God is the God of the living and He intended man to 
be immortal. However, Satan’s jealousy brought death into the 
world (2:23f.) but only the men of vanity experience it (2:24). 
The punishment of the righteous is fleeting but his hope ever- 
lasting (4:3), while “the memory of the wicked shall perish on 
the day of reckoning” of their iniquities, i.e., on the eschato- 
logical Day of Judgment. Like Proverbs and Ben Sira this work 
compares wisdom to a creative principal through which God 
acts in the world (18:15). Idolatry, which is the opposite of wis- 
dom, is regarded as fetishism. The author scorns in particular 
the worship of “contemptible” beasts (cats, snakes, monkeys), 
a cult common in Egypt. 

Many influences have entered into the book. Besides 
that of the Bible, the book’s view is similar to the view of the 
sages that evil does not come from the Lord (1:13 - Sifra Be- 
Hukkotai, ch. 4:1); that the soul preexisted (8:20 - Hag. 12b): 
that there is a heavenly temple (9:18 - Gen. R. 1:4); that every- 
thing is judged measure for measure (Sot. 1:7); and that the 
soul is a trust (Yalk Pr. 935). Like the rabbinic aggadot it men- 
tions the singing of Hallel at the time of the Exodus from Egypt 
(Pes. 117a). Other views, however, are Platonic and Stoic, e.g., 
the idea that the world was created from primeval matter (9:9); 
that the body serves as a hindrance to the influence of God in 
man (9:15); that there are four virtues (8:7); and that spirit is 
preexistent. As in Platonism, the wise are the beloved of God, 
and as in Stoicism the spirit is compared with fire (2:2). The 
author mentions several other views (that right is might; that 
man dies but once) only in order to refute them. 

As far as the language is concerned, a conscious effort is 
made to imitate biblical style, including parallelism, but con- 
struction of the sentences is Greek and is polished. There is 
a tendency toward alliteration, paranomasia, and complex 
words rare even in Greek. Opinions differ as to the composi- 
tion of the book. Some are of the opinion that the first part 
was written in Hebrew, others consider the whole book to have 
been written in Hebrew, while yet others divide it among vari- 
ous authors all of whom wrote in Greek. However, the compo- 
sition of the Greek words, the use of assonance, the rhythmic 
construction and the imagery (crowning the head with flow- 
ers, the victory processions of athletes, etc.) in all parts of the 
work alike support the view that it was written in Greek by one 
person, apparently in Alexandria. The date of composition is 
uncertain. Since the author opposes the deification of kings, 
some ascribe it to the era of Caligula. However, the Ptolemaic 
kings also compared themselves to gods. A 16'-century manu- 
script was found (now in Hechal Shlomo in Jerusalem) which 
is a translation of the whole apocryphon, seemingly from the 
Latin, into a corrupt Hebrew. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C.L.W. Grimm, Das Buch der Weisheit erkla- 
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Charles, Apocrypha, 1 (1913), 518-60; A.T.S. Goodrick, The Book of 
Wisdom (1913); A. Kahana, Ha-Sefarim ha-Hizoniyyim, 1 (1937), 463 ff; 
J. Reider, The Book of Wisdom (1957); E.S. Artom, Ha-Sefarim ha- 
Hizoniyyim, 2 (1962), 171ff.; Graetz, Gesch, 3 (1906), 382-5; 613-5; D.S. 
Margoliouth, in: Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 22 (1890), 263-973 
J. Freudenthal, in: JQr, 3 (1890/91), 722-53; DB, 5 (1912), 1351-60; F. 
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[Yehoshua M. Grintz] 


SOLOMON BEN AARON (Solomon Yedidya; 1670(?)- 
1745), prominent Karaite scholar, author, and spiritual leader 
from Lithuania. Born in Poswol, he moved after 1707 to Troki. 
He was a teacher of Torah and had many disciples. In 1710 as 
a result of a plague, which annihilated more than half of the 
Karaite population of Lithuania, he lost his wife and children 
and moved to Vilna, which had become the temporary resi- 
dence of Karaites during the plague and where he served as 
the head of the Karaite bet din. In Vilna he was friendly with 
Rabbanite Jews, such as Joshua Heschel and Aryeh Leib Sha- 
pira, with whom he corresponded. In 1719 he returned to Troki 
and became head of the community until the end of his life. He 
knew Latin, Polish, and Rabbanite literature. Solomon corre- 
sponded with Karaite worthies and community leaders from 
Jerusalem, Constantinople, Damascus, and Lithuania-Poland 
on learned and community subjects. In 1696/7 Solomon was 
invited by Prof. Puffendorf, rector of Riga University (then 
under Swedish control), to come there to expound the Karaite 
doctrines. He was also asked to write a work about the schism 
between Karaites and Rabbanites. He wrote a book Apiryon 
Asah Lo, which explains in its first part the commandments 
according to the doctrines of the Karaites and their differ- 
ences from those of Rabbanites. The second part contains an 
anti-Rabbanite polemic. Without any critical approach Solo- 
mon introduces the traditional apologetic Karaite claim that 
the split between Rabbanism and Karaism had begun in the 
period of the Second Temple. The shortened version of this 
book was first published by A. Neubauer, Aus der Petersburger 
Bibliothek, Leipzig, (1866), 4-29 (later edition: J. Algamil (ed.), 
2000). He wrote several works: Hanokh la-Naar and Rakh 
va-Tov (preserved in mss in various libraries) - grammatical 
treatises; Lehem Shearim (10s A 3, JNUL mic. 52475) — po- 
lemics between Karaites and Rabbanites by way of questions 
and answers; Migdal Oz (10s A 162; JNUL mic. 52389) — anti- 
Christian polemics, a kind of guide for those, who are forced 
to dispute with Christians. He wrote also liturgical poems in 
Hebrew and the Karaite language, of which some were incor- 
porated in the Karaite siddur. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Akhiezer and D. Shapira, Peamim, 89 
(2001), 41-42; A. Gottlober, Bikkoret le-Toledot ha-Kara’im (1865), 201; 
A. Neubauer, Aus der Petersburger Bibliothek (1866), 78-79; Mann, 
Texts, 2 (1935), index, 1588; M. Polliack (ed.), Karaite Judaism: A Guide 


to Its History and Literary Sources, (2003), index. 
[Golda Akhiezer (24 ed.)] 
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SOLOMON BEN ABRAHAM OF MONTPELLIER (13'* 
century), talmudic scholar, initiator of the Maimonidean con- 
troversy that took place in the third decade of the 13"* century 
(see *Maimonidean Controversy and Criticism). While he ad- 
mired Maimonides as a talmudist and always spoke of him 
with respect, Solomon opposed his philosophic views, and 
in his fear that they would lead to heresy, began to campaign 
against the study of the Guide of the Perplexed and Sefer ha- 
Madda, the first book of the Mishneh Torah, in which Mai- 
monides set down some of his philosophic views. Together 
with his two disciples, *David ben Saul and Jonah b. Abra- 
ham *Gerondi, Solomon enlisted the support of the rabbis 
of northern France, who in 1232 pronounced a ban against 
the study of the philosophical works of Maimonides and the 
secular sciences. The supporters of Maimonidean philosophy 
in Provence retaliated by excommunicating Solomon and his 
two disciples. With the deepening of the controversy Solo- 
mon was accused by David *Kimhi, a supporter of the Mai- 
monists, of informing to the Franciscans and the Dominicans 
concerning the heretical nature of the Guide, thus initiating 
the burning of the work, which is thought to have taken place 
in Marseilles around 1232. Modern scholars, however, main- 
tain that it is extremely unlikely that either Solomon himself 
or his two disciples actually did inform to the non-Jewish au- 
thorities, for they continued to be respected within the Jewish 
community as individuals and scholars, and it is difficult to 
believe that they would have been had they actually informed 
on the Maimonists. 

Cited by Menahem b. Solomon *Meiri in one of his re- 
sponsa, Solomon was spoken of favorably by *Nahmanides, 
Judah *Alfakar, Meshullam b. Solomon, and Joseph b. Todros 
ha-Levi *Abulafia. From extant sources such as Abraham b. 
Moses b. *Maimon’s Milhamot Adonai, Solomon emerges not 
as a simple man nor as an extreme fanatic but as a learned tal- 
mudist who was uneducated in the realm of philosophy and 
did not understand the complexities of Maimonidean philoso- 
phy. While it is not clear exactly what he opposed in Maimo- 
nides’ philosophy, it appears that he objected to Maimonides’ 
allegorical interpretation of talmudic passages that described 
the afterlife in a material fashion and to his interpretation of 
many biblical laws. He opposed the view that the activation 
of the intellect was the prerequisite for attaining immortality, 
maintaining that the observance of the divine law was more 
important. He criticized Samuel ibn *Tibbon, the translator 
of the Guide, rather than Maimonides himself, for interpret- 
ing all biblical narratives allegorically. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, index; D.J. Silver, Maimonidean 
Criticism and the Maimonidean Controversy (1965), index; Guttman, 
Philosophies, 185; Graetz, Hist, 6 (1902), index. 


SOLOMON BEN ELIJAH HA-KOHEN (late 11" and early 
12" century), founder of an academy in *Damascus in the 
early 12" century. His father, the gaon *Elijah b. Solomon 
(d. 1083), was head of the Palestinian academy in Tyre. Elijah 
appointed his elder son, ABIATHAR, as his successor and his 
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second son, SOLOMON, as av (“father”) of the academy. How- 
ever, after the dispute which broke out between the members 
of the academy and *David b. Daniel b. Azariah, who de- 
manded that the Jews of Palestine and *Syria also recognize 
him, Abiathar was forced to escape to Tripoli in Syria. Solo- 
mon also left Tyre. It seems that he remained for some time 
in one of the villages of Galilee and later settled in *Hadrak. 
There he founded an academy which was considered as a con- 
tinuation of the Palestinian one. He also assumed the title of 
gaon. A letter that he wrote in 1116, while gaon in Hadrak, was 
found in the *Genizah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mann, Egypt, index; Mann, Texts, 1 (1931), 
249 ff; S. Assaf (ed.), Sefer ha-Yishuv, 2 (1944), 93-94; Braslavi, in: 


Eretz Israel, 5 (1958), 220f. 
[Eliyahu Ashtor] 


SOLOMON BEN HASDAL, exilarch in Babylonia, 733-c. 759, 
grandson of the *exilarch *Bustanai. Solomon was a scholar 
and leader. During his period of office he appointed three 
geonim to the academies of *Sura and *Pumbedita; one of 
these was his brother-in-law, Natronai Kahana of Pumbed- 
ita, who was also a member of the Bustanai family. When the 
academy of Sura lost its leader and a suitable rosh yeshivah 
could not be found, he appointed R. Yehudai b. *Nahman of 
Pumbedita as Gaon of Sura. His brother David was the father 
of *Anan, the founder of the *Karaite sect. His son Isaac Iskoi 
succeeded him as exilarch. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tykocinski, in: Devir, 1 (1923), 174-9; Goode, 


in: JQR, 31 (1940/41), 156-7. 
[Abraham David] 


SOLOMON BEN JUDAH (d. 1051), Palestinian gaon and 
academy head in Jerusalem and in Ramleh from 1025 to 1051. 
It appears that R. Solomon was the son of a family of scholars 
from Fez. He married into the family of Solomon b. Joseph 
ha-Kohen, who preceded him in the gaonate. He was the fa- 
ther of three sons and a daughter, including Abraham who 
held the position of “fourth” in the yeshivah, and Yahya who 
studied under R. Hai Gaon. 

At first R. Solomon was hazzan in Jerusalem, then a 
member of the academy, then av bet din, and finally head of 
the academy. The members of his bet din were Nathan b. Abra- 
ham as av bet din, Tobiah b. Daniel, and Joseph ha-Kohen and 
Elijah ha-Kohen of the family which held positions in the Erez 
Israel gaonate. More of his letters have been preserved than 
of any other Palestinian Gaon, and many were published. His 
Hebrew had a figurative style, and his particular concluding 
blessing was “great salvation.” He also wrote in Arabic. Most 
of the letters were sent to Egypt. A document of his bet din 
from 1044/45 — evidence of the receipt of a pledge in Jerusalem 
and signed by the gaon and Elijah ha-Kohen - has been pre- 
served. A letter of recommendation written by him for a Jew 
of Khurasan, who traveled to Egypt to collect funds, is also 
extant. He also wrote piyyutim, some of which were published. 
These include a kerovah for Hanukkah, a section of a piyyut for 
Shavuot, and a poem expressing yearning for the redemption 
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11; Mid. Tan. to ibid.; Sif. Deut. 154 et al.; cf. the version in TJ, 
Hor. 1:1, 45d: “until they tell you that right is right and left is 
left” For a reconciliation between the texts see Abrabanel to 
Deut. ibid.; Divrei David (of David b. Samuel ha-Levi, author 
of the Turei Zahav) ad loc.; D. Hoffman, in Bibliography. It 
is possible that the two versions are related to the conflicting 
views between R. Kahana and R. Eliezer concerning the *Za- 
ken Mamre (Sanh. 88a)). Thus the halakhah is so identified 
with its scholars and tradents that even their errors are bind- 
ing as halakhah - a notion clearly expressed by Nahmanides 
(Comm. on Deut. ibid.; see also Nissim Girondi, Derashot 
ha-Ran, nos. 7 and 11). This twofold principle of the exclusive 
authority of the halakhic scholars and of excluding any su- 
pra-human influence on the determination of the halakhah is 
vividly exemplified in the well-known aggadah of the dispute 
between R. Eliezer b. Hyrcanus and R. Joshua b. Hananiah 
and his colleagues concerning the “oven of Aknai” (BM 59b). 
Although a heavenly voice (bat kol) came forth to confirm the 
correctness of the former’s minority opinion, R. Joshua refused 
to concede, countering with the argument that the Torah “is 
not in Heaven,” “the Torah has already been given... embrac- 
ing the rule that the majority must be followed” (Ex. 23:2). The 
aggadah concludes that even God accepted the majority view, 
and “rejoiced that His children had vanquished Him.’ Thus 
the absolute truth may be according to the opinion of an in- 
dividual and the majority may err, but the halakhic truth lies 
with the majority opinion, since the halakhah was entrusted 
to the scholars, whose decision is accepted, as it were, by the 
Lawgiver Himself. It is true that some scholars took a contrary 
view, attributing a certain influence to supra-human author- 
ity in the determination of the halakhah, particularly with re- 
gard to the visions of the prophets, whose halakhic statements 
were interpreted as the Torah itself. Even after prophecy had 
ceased there were scholars who attached significance to su- 
pra-human influence, as illustrated in the aggadot of the bat 
kol intervening in the above-mentioned dispute and in that 
between Bet Hillel and Bet Shammai (Er. 13b). These must be 
seen, however, as the opinion of individual scholars, and it is 
clear that the opinion of Joshua prevailed, that “no attention 
is paid to a bat kol” (Ber. 52a; Pes. 114a). Maimonides (introd. 
to Yad.) assigns to the prophets and their courts an honorable 
place as links in the chain of tradition of halakhic transmis- 
sion, stressing however that this was by virtue of the prophets’ 
functioning as scholars and not in the role of prophets, and 
he explains that “the prophet does not come to make law but 
to command about the precepts of the Torah, to warn people 
that they shall not transgress them.’ A prophet who claimed 
divine instruction as to what was law or the halakhah, was to 
be branded “a false prophet” (Yad., Yesodei ha-Torah 9:1-4), 
from which it follows that “even if a thousand prophets, all 
of them equal to Elijah and Elisha, should hold to a reasoned 
opinion, and a thousand and one scholars reason otherwise, 
the majority must yet be followed” and the halakhah decided 
according to the words of the latter (Yad. introd.). Some seven 
centuries later Aryeh Leib b. Joseph ha-Kohen succinctly sum- 
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marized the matter, stating: “The Torah was not given to the 
angels, but to man who possesses human intelligence... the 
Torah was given to be determined by human intelligence, even 
if human intelligence errs... and the truth is determined by 
the agreement of the sages by using human intelligence” (in- 
trod. to Kezot ha-Hoshen to Sh. Ar., HM). 


Authority in Every Generation 

This guiding principle in the Weltanschauung of the halakh- 
ists dictated the development of the halakhah in all its history. 
From time to time there emerged new spiritual centers of the 
Jewish people. When Jabneh became such a center, after the 
destruction of the Temple, it was laid down that the court 
there was to be the central determining authority (Sif. Deut. 
153), and Yose ha-Gelili explains the words “in those days” in 
that verse (Deut. 17:9) as referring to “a competent judge func- 
tioning at the particular time” (Sif. Deut. 153). The possibil- 
ity is recognized that future scholars might not be as wise as 
their predecessors; nevertheless contemporary scholars and 
judges should be regarded with the same esteem as those of 
past generations and “whoever is appointed leader of the 
community, even if he be the least worthy, is to be regarded 
with the same esteem as the mightiest of earlier generations.” 
Moreover, “Say not, ‘How was it that the former days were 
better than these?’ for it is not out of wisdom that you en- 
quire concerning this” (RH 25b based on Eccles. 7:10; Tosef. 
RH 2:3). The enduring continuity and vitality of the halakhah 
dictate that the scholars of each generation exercise the au- 
thority conferred on them in the cause of its continued cre- 
ativity and development, and to refrain from using such au- 
thority, or to question it, on the grounds that the wisdom of 
later scholars does not match that of their precursors, would 
show lack of understanding. 


Evolution of the Halakhah 

The halakhic scholars exercised the authority given them by 
the basic norms of the halakhah - i.e., Written Torah, in cer- 
tain established ways, recognized by the halakhic system itself 
for the purpose of its own evolution, i.e., by utilizing halakhah’s 
legal sources. The primary legal source is *Midrash (i.e., in- 
terpretation and construction), various modes of which were 
employed to find solutions to new problems, first by interpre- 
tation of the written law and thereafter of the Mishnah and 
successive halakhic sources (see *Interpretation). When in- 
terpretation offered no means of a solution, or the proffered 
solution provided no answer to contemporary requirements, 
a second legal source was used: namely, legislation or enact- 
ment by way of the takkanah and gezerah (see *Takkanot). 
Other legal sources employed were *minhag (custom), maaseh 
(precedent), and sevara (legal logic). In pursuing, by means 
of the above-mentioned legal sources, their task of fashion- 
ing the halakhah - which gave order to daily vicissitudes of 
life, while itself being shaped by them - the halakhic schol- 
ars clung to a twofold objective. On the one hand they main- 
tained an unswerving concern for the continued evolution 
and development of the halakhah, and, on the other, for the 
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of Jerusalem. A piyyut in his honor was written by the hazzan 
Eli ha-Kohen b. Ezekiel of Fostat, and Ephraim he-Haver b. 
Shemariah wrote a kinah in his memory. 

A peaceful man, his judgments were lenient and inclined 
toward making concessions. His approach to the Karaites was 
also tolerant; he attempted to abolish the ban which was is- 
sued against them every year on Hoshana Rabba on the Mount 
of Olives. In spite of the authorities’ prohibition, the ban was 
once issued against the Karaites without his consent. As a re- 
sult, several scholars were arrested and imprisoned in Damas- 
cus. The sufferings he endured at the hands of his adversar- 
ies are echoed in his letters. He was accused of having taken 
for himself a contribution which was sent from Mahdiyya to 
the yeshivah. His relations with Elhanan b. Shemariah were 
strained and he was compelled to leave Jerusalem after he was 
declared guilty of not helping certain prisoners. It is also pos- 
sible that pressure from the local Karaites brought about his 
departure from Jerusalem to Ramleh. His principal adversary 
was Nathan b. Abraham, the disciple of Samuel (“the Third”) 
b. Hoshana, and R. Hushiel of Kairouan. After the death of 
his uncle Bar Yohai, the av of the academy, Nathan was ap- 
pointed, with the support of influential circles in Egypt, as av 
in Erez Israel. While R. Solomon was in Jerusalem and Na- 
than in Ramleh, Nathan proclaimed himself academy head 
(rosh yeshivah). The Gaon then went to Ramleh and issued a 
ban against him for overstepping his bounds. Both factions 
engaged in polemics and sent letters of accusation to Egypt. 
‘The representatives of the Fatimid government in Jerusalem 
and Ramleh supported R. Solomon, according to instructions 
received from Egypt. The dispute continued for three years and 
in 1043 an agreement was reached between the adversaries. Ac- 
cording to this, Nathan was to remain av and after the death of 
the gaon, he would assume the position of rosh yeshivah. Dur- 
ing R. Solomon’s time the economic situation in Erez Israel, 
especially in Jerusalem, was poor; heavy taxes were imposed. 
In 1024 bedouin of the Jarah tribe attacked the country and 
plundered Ramleh and the rest of the centers. A plague raged 
through Jerusalem, and in 1033 the country was struck by an 
earthquake. The pilgrimage from the Diaspora, on which the 
incomes of the academy and the Jewish population were to a 
great extent dependent, declined. In his letters to Egypt, R. 
Solomon described the distressing situation and appealed for 
support for maintenance of the Jews. He maintained relations 
with the communities of Damascus, Aleppo, and Tyre; they re- 
quested that he pray for them and give them his blessing, and 
they contributed to his academy. A letter from distant Spain 
was brought to him “from the merchants in Seville” The nagid 
Jacob b. Amram of Mahdiyya (near Kairouan) sent a contribu- 
tion to his academy. The gaon also exchanged letters with R. 
Hai Gaon. Relations with Babylonia deteriorated as a result of 
the rivalry for the support of Egypt, the wealthiest contributor 
to the academies in Babylonia and Erez Israel. Egypt was the 
political and financial pillar of Erez Israel and the majority of 
the academy’s income came from there. In 1026-27 R. Solo- 
mon sent a hazzan named Solomon and his own son Abra- 
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ham in order to raise funds in Egypt. He also maintained a 
correspondence with personalities in the inner circles of the 
royal court and the heads of the Egyptian communities, such 
as the communal leader Samuel b. Talyon and the “chief of the 
congregation” Abraham b. Isaac ha-Kohen. Most of his letters 
were addressed to three personalities: Abraham b. Sahlan and 
his son Sahlan, leaders of the Babylonian community in Fostat 
who also supported the Erez Israel academy, and Ephraim b. 
Shemariah of Gaza, a member of the “Great Sanhedrin” and 
leader of the Erez Israel community in Fostat. The Jerusale- 
mite community in Egypt was subject to the authority of R. 
Solomon, who also intervened in its internal affairs. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Epstein, in: REJ, 25 (1892), 272-6; A. Mar- 
morstein, in: JQ R, 8 (1917-18), 1-29; Mann, Egypt, 1-2 (1920-22), in- 
dex s.v. Solomon b. Yehudah; idem, in: HUCA, 3 (1926), 269-76; Mann, 
Texts, 1-2 (1931-35), index; R. Gottheil and W.H. Warrel, Fragments 
from the Cairo Genizah in the Freer Collection (1927), 196-201; S. As- 
saf, in: Zion, 2 (1927), 115-6; idem, in: Mi-Sifrut ha-Geonim (1933), 
208-9; idem and L.A. Mayer, Sefer ha-Yishuv, 2 (1944), index; Marx, 
in PAAJR, 16 (1946-47), 195f. M. Zulay, in: Sinai, 25 (1949), 41f; A. 
Scheiber, in: Tarbiz, 22 (1951), 171-3; B. Shapira, in: Yerushalayim, 4 
(1953), 118ff.; H.Z. Hirschberg, in: Eretz Israel, 5 (1958), 216-7; A.M. 
Habermann, in: Sinai, 53 (1963), 183-92. 


[Eliezer Bashan (Sternberg)] 


SOLOMON BEN JUDAH HA-BAVLI (mid-tenth century), 
Hebrew poet. One of the first Hebrew hymnologists in Eu- 
rope. He appears to have lived in northern Italy though his 
family was of Oriental origin. Little is known of him apart 
from some semilegendary allusions to him as an esteemed 
paytan, and as one of those who conveyed the Oriental “Se- 
crets of Prayer” from Italy to Germany. The limited literary 
remains now extant consist of a few hymns for the Sabbath 
and festivals, as well as about 25 selihot. His best-known pro- 
duction is a yozer for Passover, Or Yesha Me’usharim, the pat- 
tern of which is taken from one of Eleazar Kallir’s works, and 
later served as a model for many other Italian and German 
hymnologists, such as his pupil *Meshullam b. Kalonymus. 
His *Avodah for the Day of Atonement, Adderet Tilboshet, is 
one of the most puzzling of its kind. The selihot of Solomon 
are often referred to as shalmoniyyot, a term possibly derived 
from his name. His poetry is remarkable for its rich, polished 
rhyme; only his Avodah is unrhymed. His style is heavy and 
murky and his works often raise difficult problems of com- 
mentary which the early sages, including Rashi, tried to solve. 
His piyyutim had a great influence on the works of the first 
Italian and Ashkenazi paytanim who took him as a model. In 
1865 L. Zunz prepared a list of Solomon ha-Bavli’s poems. E. 
Fleischer published the first critical edition of his poems, with 
introduction and commentary, in 1973. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Poesie, 100-4; 232-5; Elbogen, Got- 
tesdienst, 325f.; Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 470, $.v. Shelomo ha-Bavli; 
Roth, Dark Ages, 259-62. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Fleischer, The 
Poems of Shelomoh ha-Bavli (Hebrew; 1973); idem, The Yozer (He- 
brew; 1984), 647-53, passim. 

[Ezra Fleischer] 
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SOLOMON BEN JUDAH “OF DREUX” 


SOLOMON BEN JUDAH “OF DREUX” (or Rouen; 12h 
136 centuries), French scholar and tosafist. Solomon was one 
of the eminent pupils of *Isaac b. Samuel of Dampierre. He 
was regarded as one of the leaders of French Jewry in his time, 
and was one of the seven French scholars to whom Meir *Abu- 
lafia addressed his letter of complaint against the Provencal 
scholars because of their attitude to Maimonides’ view of the 
resurrection. He is called Solomon ha-Kadosh (“the saintly”), 
and sometimes simply “Ha-Kadosh,’ apparently because of his 
piety and asceticism. Both contemporary and later scholars 
relied on his customs. Solomon is mentioned in the standard 
tosafot to a number of tractates, in those of a pupil of Rabbenu 
Perez to Bava Kama and Bava Mezia, and to a considerable 
extent in the works of the tosafists of England, which have 
been discovered during recent years. There is also mention 
of tosafot by Solomon himself which are no longer extant. He 
also apparently engaged in biblical exegesis since, in addition 
to quotations from him occurring in the collections of the 
commentaries of the tosafists to the Pentateuch, he is known 
to have been the teacher of Meir of Etoile, who engaged exclu- 
sively in biblical exegesis. Another of his pupils was *Samuel 
b. Solomon of Falaise. 

Findings of the 1970s on indicate that R. Solomon was 
associated with Rouen and not Dreux. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 171-3, 626; Urbach, Tosafot, 


index. 
[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


SOLOMON BEN JUDAH OF LUNEL (Solomon Vivas; 
1411-?), Provencal philosopher. At the age of 13, under the di- 
rection of his teacher, Solomon ben Menahem (Frat Maimon), 
Solomon composed a commentary on Judah *Halevi’s Ku- 
zari, entitled Heshek Shelomo, which is extant in manuscript 
(Bodleian Library, Opp. Add. 114). At times, Solomon quotes 
his teacher word for word — for example, in the section on the 
53°¢ chapter of Isaiah. While the author claims to have based 
his commentary on Judah b. Isaac Cardinal’s Hebrew transla- 
tion of the Kuzari, it appears that the translation he used was, 
apart from a few variations, that made by Judah ibn *Tibbon. 

The work reflects a considerable knowledge of the philo- 
sophical literature of the period. Solomon quotes Shem Tov 
*Falaquera, *Levi b. Gershom’s commentary on Ecclesiastes, 
a section on physics from Levi's Milhamot Adonai, and por- 
tions of Levi’s commentary on the Pentateuch. He also refers 
to *Moses of Narbonne’s commentary on al-*Ghazali’s “Inten- 
tions of the Philosophers’, Solomon b. Menahem’s commen- 
tary on *Levi b. Abraham's Battei ha-Nefesh, and Ruah Hen, a 
philosophical work of disputed authorship which was meant 
to serve as a kind of introduction to the philosophic ideas of 
Maimonides’ Guide. In one portion of his commentary, Solo- 
mon attributes Ruah Hen to Moses ibn *Tibbon, while in an- 
other portion, he holds that the work was written by Samuel 
ibn *Tibbon. He implies that he himself wrote a commentary 
to the work. Toward the end of Heshek Shelomo he refers to 
Sefer ha-Sod by Joseph ibn *Kaspi. 


7/2 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, in: HB, 16 (1876), 127; Renan, 
Ecrivains, 412; Gross, Gal Jud, 290. 


SOLOMON BEN MEIR (12 century), northern French 
scholar, grandson of *Rashi and younger brother of Jacob 
*Tam and *Samuel b. Meir. Very little is known about him. 
He was born after Rashi’s death and was apparently named af- 
ter him. He occupied himself mainly with exegesis, grammar, 
and punctuation, and was called “the father of the grammar- 
ians.” Only fragments of his work have survived in the Aru- 
gat ha-Bosem of *Abraham b. Azriel, who is the only scholar 
to cite him. Solomon may possibly have compiled a book 
of halakhic rulings (Hul. 116b, Rashi end of commentary to 
Mishnah 8:5). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 162, 234; Urbach, Tosafot, 54, 
56; S. Poznaniski, Perush al Yehezkel ... le-Rabbi Eliezer mi-Belganzi 


(1913), Xxxix ff. 
[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


SOLOMON BEN SAMSON (11 century), scholar of Worms, 
a contemporary of Rashi’s teachers. He used to sign himself 
yww and as a result is referred to as “Sason.” His teachers 
were *Jacob b. Yakar and, apparently, *Eleazar of Worms, and 
he was a colleague of *Isaac b. Judah ha-Levi, the teacher of 
Rashi. Many of Solomon's rulings are quoted in the Maaseh 
ha-Geonim (1910) in reply to questions raised by the sons of 
*Machir b. Judah. It is stated there that he and *Kalonymus of 
Rome disagreed with Isaac b. Moses of Mainz as to whether a 
minor male could exercise the equivalent of me’un (see *child 
marriage) with regard to his wife. Some of his responsa were 
collected in the Teshuvot Hakhmei Zarefat ve-Loter, (ed. by J. 
Mueller (1881), nos. 43-56). 

His responsa are written in the style of Rashi, in a spirit 
of humility, and are based on the traditions of his teachers. 
Statements of his are found among various works of the school 
of Rashi, such as Shibbolei ha-Leket, Sefer ha-Pardes, and 
Sefer ha-Rokeah. He was also one of the first of the commen- 
tators on piyyut in Germany. Additional fragments of his 
work were discovered recently in the manuscript of a prayer 
book. A paytan called Solomon b. Samson b. Eliakim is men- 
tioned by L. *Zunz in his Literaturgeschichte der synagoga- 
len Poesie. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Mueller (ed.), Teshuvot Hakhmei Zarefat 
ve-Loter (1881), xxx; E.E. Urbach (ed.), Arugat ha-Bosem, 4 (1963), 
15-16; M. Hershler, in: Hadarom 25 (1967), 171-6. 


[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


SOLOMON BEN SAMUEL (14" century), scholar living in 
Urgench, Transoxania (Uzbekistan). In 1339 he compiled a 
Hebrew-Persian dictionary, Sefer ha-Melizah, comprising over 
1,000 alphabetical entries on the vocabulary of the Bible, Tar- 
gum, Talmud, and Midrash. The author knew Turkish, Per- 
sian, Arabic, and Aramaic and was well acquainted with the 
works of Jewish scholarship of the West, including *Rashi, 
whom he called “Solomon the Frenchman.” There are manu- 
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scripts of Sefer ha-Melizah in the *Firkovitch and E.N. *Adler 


Collections. 
[Walter Joseph Fischel] 


SOLOMON SULIMAN BEN AMAR (ninth or tenth cen- 
tury), liturgical poet. Solomon was also called Solomon Als- 
ingari, from which it follows that he came from Sindjar, west 
of *Mosul in Kurdistan. He may possibly have lived in Baby- 
lon, but it is not impossible that he lived in Erez Israel or in 
*Egypt. Many hundreds of his piyyutim were discovered in 
the Cairo *Genizah. Since many of them do not bear his sig- 
nature, some of them were attributed in error to other pay- 
tanim, whose names were also Solomon, as for example Solo- 
mon ibn Gabirol. 

His important piyyutim are kerovot for all the Jewish fes- 
tivals; yozerot, for all the portions of the Torah; and a maamad 
for the order of the Temple service on the Day of Atonement. 
Only a few of his piyyutim have been published, about seven 
by I. Davidson in Ginzei Schechter, 3 (1928), others by various 
scholars. Fragments of the maamad were published, without 
his name being given, by I. Elbogen in his Studien zur Ge- 
schichte des juedischen Gottesdienstes (1907), 176-82. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Zulay, in: Sinai, 17 (1945), 296-304; 25 
(1949), 41-44; J. Schirmann, Shirim Hadashim min ha-Genizah (1965), 
46-52; E. Fleischer, in: Sinai, 66 (1970), 234-7. 

[Abraham David] 


SOLOMONS, ADOLPHUS SIMEON (1826-1910), U.S. 
leader in social welfare programs. Solomons, who was born in 
New York, as a young man helped found Mount Sinai Hospi- 
tal. Moving to Washington in 1859, he did government print- 
ing, ran a bookstore, and maintained a photograph gallery. In 
1871 he was elected to Washington D.c.’s House of Delegates. 
His greatest achievement was in the service of the American 
Red Cross, which he helped Clara Barton establish in 1881. 
While she was absent from Washington in 1883, he conducted 
the young organization's affairs from its Washington head- 
quarters as second vice president and was described by her 
as “my good vice president and kind counselor.’ Solomons 
held this office for 12 years and represented the U.S. at the Red 
Cross conference in Geneva in 1884. Sent by President Ches- 
ter A. Arthur as the U.S. representative to the International 
Red Cross convention in 1887, he was elected vice president 
of the convention. For 20 years Solomons was director of Co- 
lumbia Hospital and Living In Asylum, also serving as an ex- 
ecutive of many other health institutions. Ofa religious bent, 
he was concerned with Jewish survival and served as acting 
president of the Jewish Theological Seminary Association 
(1902) and as a member of the central committee of the Alli- 
ance Israélite Universelle. Solomons became the champion of 
the new immigrants from Eastern Europe, and was appointed 
by Baron de Hirsch as general agent for the Baron de Hirsch 
Fund in the US. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.V. Goodman, in: AJHSQ, 59, no. 3 (1970), 


331-56. 
[Abram Vossen Goodman] 
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SOLOVEICHIK 


SOLOMONS, JACK (1900-1979), British boxing promoter. 
Born in London's East End, Solomons became a professional 
fighter at the age of 17, but after three bouts he left the ring 
and entered the fish business. In 1931 he returned to boxing as 
a promoter, and following World War 11 promoted the sport 
in Great Britain with the 1945 British heavyweight champi- 
onship match between Jack London and Bruce Woodcock. 
The event was a huge success and made Solomons the pre- 
mier boxing promoter in Britain. He staged boxing shows all 
over the world, and in 1962 put on the first professional bout 
in Israel. Solomons promoted numerous world title fights in- 
cluding the 1951 middleweight match between Ray Robinson 
and Randy Turpin and the heavyweight meeting of Cassius 
Clay and Brian London in 1966. He is the author of the book 
Jack Solomons Tells All (1956). 

[Jesse Harold Silver] 


SOLOTAROFF, THEODORE H. (1928- ), critic and edi- 
tor. Solotaroff was on the editorial staff of Commentary in the 
early 1960s and subsequently edited the literary quarterly New 
American Review, which published many of the leading young 
American prose writers of the 1960s. Solataroff’s own literary 
essays were collected in his book The Red Hot Vacuum (1970), 
most of which was devoted to studies of American writing in 
the years after World War 11. He edited, with Nessa Rapoport, 
Writing Our Way Home: Contemporary Stories by American 
Jewish Writers (1992), later republished as The Schocken Book 
of Contemporary Jewish Fiction (1996). He also wrote two au- 
tobiographical works, Truth Comes in Blows: A Memoir (1998) 
and First Loves: A Memoir (2003). 


SOLOVEICHIK, Lithuanian rabbinical family. (See Chart: 
Soloveichik Family). It is first heard of in Slobodka. (1) JosEPH 
HA-LEVI SOLOVEICHIK was the parnas of the community and 
strove to have the 1758 prohibition forbidding Jews to live in 
Kovno rescinded. His son, (2) 1sA AC, had two sons, (3) Moses 
and Abraham, who built the great synagogue of Williampol- 
Slobodka in 1772. MOSES was appointed rabbi of Williampol- 
Slobodka. Moses’ son, (4) JOSEPH, became the son-in-law of 
Hayyim of Volozhin and was rabbi of Kovno. Joseph's son, 
(5) ISAAC ZE'EV, was appointed the official rabbi of Kovno. 
(6) Joseph Baer *Soloveichik was the son of Isaac Zeev, as was 
(7) HAYYIM SIMHAH, whose only daughter married Feivel 
Holzberg, the father of Isaac Raphael Holzberg. (8) sIMHAH 
HA-LEVI SOLOVEICHIK, son of Elijah Zevi, a son of (4), im- 
migrated to Jerusalem, where he was known as Simhah of 
London. (9) Hayyim *Soloveichik was the son of (6). (10) 
SIMHAH, also a son of (6), was appointed rabbi of Mogilev 
in 1911. (11) ZALMAN, son of (8), was a well-known Jerusalem 
communal worker. (12) MOSES, son of (9), was rabbi in a num- 
ber of Lithuanian towns and then rosh yeshivah at the Rabbi 
Isaac Elchanan Theological Seminary (see *Yeshiva Univer- 
sity) in New York. (13) JosEPH DOV, son of (8), was appointed 
rabbi of Spring Valley in 1933. (14) MOSES, son of (8), was a 
rosh yeshivah and rabbi in Switzerland. (15) Isaac Zeev ha- 
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Levi *Soloveichik (1886-1959), son of (9), was a rosh yeshivah 
in Warsaw, succeeded his father at Brisk, and on immigrat- 
ing to Jerusalem in 1941, founded a yeshivah for exceptional 
students. He was known as Velvele Brisker. He was regarded 
as the supreme halakhic authority by the extreme Orthodox 
section of the community. (16) Joseph Dov *Soloveitchik, 
(17) SAMUEL SOLEVEICHIK, a prominent chemist, and (18) 
AARON *SOLOVEICHIK were sons of (12). The literary output 
of this distinguished family has been remarkably meager, the 
result of a family tradition against publishing writings except 
under special circumstances. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yahadut Lita - Temunot ve-Ziyyunim (1959), 
index; Sefer Yahadut Lita, 1 (1959), index; 3 (1967), index. 


[Mordechai Hacohen] 


SOLOVEICHIK, AARON (1917-2001), U.S. rosh yeshivah 
and noted Orthodox rabbinical personality. Born in Khaslav- 
ichy, Belarus, he was taken to Warsaw in 1920 where his fa- 
ther Rabbi Moshe *Soloveichik became head of the Talmud 
department of the Tahkemoni rabbinical seminary. In 1930, 
right after his bar mitzvah, Soloveichik and his family immi- 
grated to the United States, where his father had become the 
senior rosh yeshivah at the Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Theological 
Seminary. Soloveichik graduated from the high school (Tal- 
mudical Academy), and the college (Yeshiva College) affili- 
ated with the Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Theological Seminary. He 
received his rabbinical ordination from the latter institution 
and also attained a legal degree from the New York University 
Law School. Soloveichik first taught Talmud at Mesivtha Tife- 
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reth Jerusalem and then at the Rabbi Chaim Berlin Yeshiva. 
In 1960 he joined the Talmudic faculty of the Rabbi Isaac El- 
chanan Theological Seminary, where his older brother, Rabbi 
Joseph Baer *Soloveitchik, was the dominant spiritual and in- 
tellectual figure. Rabbi Aaron Soloveichik moved to Chicago 
in 1966, where he became rosh yeshivah and dean of the faculty 
at the Hebrew Theological College in Skokie, Illinois. 

In 1974 he left this school and founded Yeshivas Brisk in 
Chicago. In 1986 he began commuting weekly to New York to 
also teach at the Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Theological Seminary, 
where he became the successor to his ailing brother, Joseph. In 
addition to Talmud and cognate texts, Soloveichik also taught 
the philosophy of Judaism, lectured on contemporary issues, 
and devoted much time to student guidance. He became a 
beloved and focal rabbinic figure on the American Torah 
scene. Despite suffering a debilitating stroke in 1983, he cou- 
rageously continued his teaching responsibilities. Soloveichik 
was quoted in the New York Times (January 4, 1987), “I try to 
elevate myself through my suffering. I’m in constant pain. But 
when I give a shi'ur, I don't feel it as much” 

Soloveichik was forthright in expressing his opinions and 
took strong positions on contemporary issues. He opposed the 
war in Vietnam, which was unusual at the time for an Ameri- 
can rosh yeshivah. Soloveichik strongly supported the settle- 
ment of all of the Land of Israel. He was opposed to the Oslo 
Accords and lobbied Israeli political and spiritual leaders on 
both political and theological grounds. Soloveichik declared 
that the Land of Israel belonged solely to the Jewish people 
and that compromise would not bring peace. 
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A portion of his teachings was published by Soloveichik, 
aided by his students. Logic of the Heart, Logic of the Mind, 
consisting of “reflections on topics of our times” appeared in 
1991. Three volumes of his rabbinic novellas were published. 
Od Yisrael Yosef Beni Hai, in memory of a grandson, appeared 
in 1993. Two volumes, entitled Perah Matteh Aharon, consist- 
ing of insights on the first two divisions of Maimonides’ Mish- 
neh Torah, were published in 1997 and 1999. In editing these 
volumes, Soloveichik was assisted by his disciple David Apple- 
baum, who was both a rabbi and medical doctor and resided 
in Jerusalem. Applebaum was to be murdered in a suicide 
bombing at the Hillel Café together with his daughter, Naava, 
on the eve of her wedding (2003). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.S. Meiselman, The Soloveitchik Heritage: A 
Daughters Memoir (1995). 

[Aaron Rothkoff (24 ed.)] 


SOLOVEICHIK, HAYYIM (known as R. Hayyim Brisker; 
1853-1918), talmudist and predominant figure in Orthodox 
Jewry in his time. Soloveichik was born in Volozhin where 
his father Joseph taught at the yeshivah. At the age of 20, he 
married a daughter of Raphael Shapiro, one of the heads of 
the yeshivah at Volozhin, and he remained there pursuing his 
studies with great diligence. He was accustomed to discuss tal- 
mudic problems with a small circle of outstanding students 
and before long his influence was felt throughout the yeshivah. 
In 1880 he was appointed to the staff and became renowned 
as a stimulating teacher. 

Soloveichik was the initiator of a new trend in Talmud 
study. Possessed of remarkable analytic powers, he would care- 
fully analyze the subject under discussion into its categories 
and component parts. He evolved a suitable terminology with 
which to describe the different concepts and showed that the 
differences in the Talmud itself and among its authoritative in- 
terpreters derived from them. The method spread and was ad- 
opted in yeshivot throughout the world. Thousands of students 
flocked to hear him; many of them became distinguished teach- 
ers. Naphtali Zevi Judah *Berlin, head of the yeshivah, would 
consult him before making any change in its administration. 
After the Volozhin yeshivah closed in 1892, Soloveichik went 
to live with his father, the rabbi of Brisk (Brest-Litovsk). His 
father died that same year and Soloveichik succeeded him. He 
at once threw himself into communal activity, using his great 
talents to improve existing religious and social services and to 
establish new ones. His reputation grew; rabbis and laymen of 
the surrounding district consulted him on all matters. His opin- 
ion was always asked for and heeded, his leadership never being 
taken for granted. He participated in every important rabbini- 
cal and communal council. Of a friendly disposition, he kept 
open house for all, whether talmudists or scientists, learned or 
ignorant, religious or irreligious. He was ready to help every- 
one, sympathizing, comforting, and advising. Scholars would 
bring him their difficulties; even unmarried mothers came to 
him for assistance and advice. None left him empty-handed 
and without renewed courage. Most of his salary was given to 
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the needy, and as a result he was frequently in debt. In the win- 
ter he left his wood store unlocked so that the poor might help 
themselves. The lay leaders complained they could not afford 
the cost involved, but he replied that he would have to instruct 
his wife not to light his fire since it was impossible for him to sit 
in a warm room knowing that the poor were freezing. 

In 1895 Brisk was swept by a fire which destroyed many 
homes. All Soloveichik’s energies were devoted toward the 
rebuilding. He slept in the synagogue porch among those 
who had lost everything in the fire, and the stream of schol- 
ars and lay leaders who wanted to consult him came to him 
there. Stringent personally in the observance of religious pre- 
cepts, he was always lenient when applying them to others. In 
public religious practice, however, he was firm and uncom- 
promising, and did all he could to stem the erosion of Jewish 
life. Because of his sincerity, great knowledge, and personal 
piety, he invariably prevailed against those who wished lightly 
to introduce changes into communal institutions or places 
of learning. Many of his novellae on talmudic tractates have 
been published, (3 vols., 1952-66), as well as his novellae on 
Maimonides Mishneh Torah (1936). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B.Z. Eisenstadt, Zaddik li- Verakhah (1919); D. 
Feuchtwanger, Righteous Lives (1965), 107-9; S.J. Zevin, Ishim ve-Shit- 
tot (1966"), 38-85; I. Frenkel, Men of Distinction, 1 (1967), 177-85. 


[Mordechai Hacohen] 


SOLOVEICHIK, ISAAC ZE'EV HA-LEVI (1886-1959), 
rabbi of Brisk (Brest-Litovsk), halakhist, and talmudist. Born 
in Volozhin, Isaac was the son of Hayyim *Soloveichik, who 
was his only teacher and regarded him as his spiritual heir, 
who would continue that tradition of study which origi- 
nated in Volozhin. Isaac’s erudition and acumen were evi- 
dent from his early youth, and his father stated that in in- 
sight he resembled his grandfather Joseph Baer, the founder 
of the Brisk dynasty of great talmudists. On the death of his 
father in 1918, Isaac Ze'ev was appointed by the community 
to succeed him as rabbi of Brisk. He soon became renowned 
as a central figure in the world of Torah and was popularly 
known as “R. Velvel.” He did not establish a yeshivah at Brisk 
but gave lessons to a group of the best students of yeshivot as 
well as other select individuals who assembled in his bet mi- 
drash. Admission to his circle of students was regarded as a 
great privilege, to which every student who wished to perfect 
his knowledge aspired. Despite his youth, the great contem- 
porary talmudists, well-known rabbis, and heads of yeshivot, 
acknowledged his superiority and paid respectful attention 
to his words, his hiddushim (“original deductions”) passing 
from mouth to mouth. 

On the conquest of Poland in World War 11, he fled 
from Brisk to Vilna together with five sons and two daugh- 
ters (his wife and another four children were murdered in 
Brisk). Soloveichik was saved from the destruction of Polish 
Jewry and in 1941 went to Erez Israel, settling in Jerusalem. 
He established there a *kolel of select young men. A yeshivah 
was founded and administered by his eldest son Joseph Dov. 
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There was a great difference between Soloveichik’s activities 
as rabbi of Brisk and his conduct in Jerusalem. During his 20 
years as rabbi of Brisk he had been in the center of communal 
and congregational life, while in Jerusalem he confined him- 
self to his studies, firmly refusing any official appointment 
and avoiding any public appearance or participation in daily 
public life. He even refrained from giving halakhic rulings, 
maintaining that “Jerusalem has a rabbi to whom problems 
should be addressed.” Only in cases where he saw danger to 
the foundations of religion and faith did he break silence and 
give his ruling in the most vigorous of terms. He belonged to 
no party and did not intervene in political affairs, but as an 
outstanding halakhist he exercised great influence over ex- 
tensive circles of Orthodox Jewry, especially after the death 
of Avraham Karelitz (Hazon Ish). In Jerusalem, as in Brisk, he 
lectured daily and his novellae were noted down or transmit- 
ted by his pupils. “R. Velvel” loved the Holy Land and believed 
wholeheartedly in the mitzvah of living there. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Goldschlag, in: Shanah be-Shanah (1961), 
358f.; EG, 2 (1954), index; L. Jung (ed.), Men of the Spirit (1964), 


195-41. 
[Itzhak Goldshlag] 


SOLOVEICHIK, JOSEPH BAER, OF VOLOZHIN (1820- 
1892), talmudist and rosh yeshivah. Soloveichik was educated 
by his father, Isaac Ze'ev *Soloveichik of Kovno, and his great- 
uncle, Isaac, son of Hayyim of Volozhin. While in Volozhin, 
he married into a wealthy family, but was shortly thereafter 
forced by his father-in-law to divorce his wife when he failed to 
give the correct order of the recitation of some minor prayers 
ona festival. This so embittered him that he left Volozhin and 
subsequently studied under S. *Kluger in Brody and J.N. Oren- 
stein in Lemberg. His reputation spread, and he was appointed 
successor to Gershon Menahem of Minsk at the yeshivah 
there. He finally returned to Volozhin in 1849 to serve as joint 
rosh yeshivah with Naphtali Zevi Judah *Berlin (the “Neziv”), 
the son-in-law of Isaac of Volozhin. With the passage of time, 
the two found it increasingly difficult to agree. It was impos- 
sible for them to work in harmony, particularly since both ex- 
ercised considerable spiritual influence on the students. Their 
differences caused such a complete break between them that 
they could not act jointly in the administration of the school 
or in the planning of the curriculum. They were different in 
their temperaments and in their approach, to talmudic stud- 
ies. Berlin was patient and temperate, modest and sober in 
his ways, preferring erudition to subtlety, while Soloveichik 
was a dynamic personality, sharp-witted, preferring acumen 
to erudition in talmudic studies and in wordly matters. So- 
loveichik respected no person in argument and deferred to 
no one. They presented their dispute before four outstanding 
scholars, who decided in favor of Berlin. Soloveichik left Volo- 
zhin and became rabbi of Slutsk. He later restored harmony 
in his relations with Berlin when his son, Hayyim, married 
Berlin’s granddaughter. In Slutsk he found scope for his ener- 
gies, both in Torah teaching and in communal organization. 
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He deployed his abilities and his industry for the community’s 
needs, devoting himself wholeheartedly to helping the poor 
and the needy. During the severe famine of 1866, he founded a 
society to help the poor, put himself at its head, and collected 
subscriptions from door to door. He was devoted to the needs 
of the community and was an outstanding humanitarian. Even 
when fighting those who wished to change or undermine Jew- 
ish religious life and values, he retained the love and respect of 
all. With his fiery spirit he could not continue in the rabbin- 
ate and in 1875 relinquished his position, settling in Warsaw 
where he lived privately and in great poverty, devoting himself 
to study and deeds of benevolence. In 1878, when invited to 
become rabbi of Brest-Litovsk, he agreed on condition that he 
would be obeyed in all communal matters and that aid for the 
poor would be under his direction. In 1890 he was associated 
with a group which bought land in Erez Israel. 

The following of his works have been published, all under 
the title Beit ha-Levi: Novellae on the Talmud, 102 responsa and 
sermons (2 vols., 1863-64), sermons on Genesis and Exodus (2 
vols., 1884), and halakhic novellae (1891). He contributed to I. 
Lipkin’s (Salanter) periodical Tevunah in 1861. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Berlin, Mi-Volozhin ad Yerushalayim 
(1939), 23f B. Epstein, Mekor Barukh (1954); S.K. Mirsky, (ed.), 
Mosedot Torah be-Eiropah (1956), 39-41; Yahadut Lita, 1 (1960), in- 


dex; 2 (1967), 72f. 
[Mordechai Hacohen] 


SOLOVEICHIK, MOSHE (1879-1941), Orthodox rabbi. The 
son of a distinguished father, Rabbi Hayyim *Soloveichik, and 
the father of distinguished sons, Rabbi Joseph Dov *Soloveit- 
chik and Rabbi Aaron *Soloveichik, learning was an essential 
component of his family life. Born in Volozhin and raised in 
Brest-Litovsk (Brisk), young Moshe studied with his father the 
talmudic methodology that was the mark of the Soloveichik 
family. He married the daughter of Rabbi Elihu Feinstein and 
studied with his father-in-law until his 30" birthday, when he 
became the communal rabbi of Rassin in the Kovno Province. 
He established a kolel there and in 1913 moved to Chaslovitz, 
where he was a communal rabbi. He was there during World 
War I and in 1921 was invited to succeed his father as the rabbi 
of Brisk. He declined and instead became a Talmud teacher at 
Tahkemoni Gevo'a in Warsaw, a school at which both Jewish 
and secular studies were taught. According to his daughter, 
Rabbi Moshe was disturbed by the increasing secularization 
of the curriculum and of the students. There were significant 
tensions between Soloveichik and Professor *Balaban, the 
distinguished secular history teacher. Thus when in 1929 he 
was invited to Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Theological Seminary in 
New York to replace the recently deceased Rabbi Shlomo Po- 
lachek, the offer was accepted with great enthusiasm. His re- 
cruitment by Rabbi Bernard Dov Revel enhanced the prestige 
of the seminary and Moshe Soloveichik became a supporter 
of Revel’s efforts to build an Orthodox Jewish university. His 
prestige was also enhanced at RIETS, where his shiur became 
the gateway to ordination. As Gilbert Klaperman wrote: “To 
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weather Reb Moses Soloveichik’s exacting standard and then 
earn his signature on the semicha was the highest accolade 
that could come to any student” He had rigorous standards 
and enforced them, teaching the methodology that had been 
taught to him by his forebears and the one he had taught to his 
sons and his students. He died in 1941 and his son Joseph was 
invited to be his successor as rosh yeshivah. He did not publish 
much during his lifetime in keeping with family tradition, but 
his legacy was in his teaching, his sons and his students. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.D. Sherman, Orthodox Judaism in Amer- 
ica: A Biographical Dictionary and Sourcebook (1996); S.S. Meiselman, 


The Soloveichik Heritage: A Daughter’ Memoir (1995); G. Klaperman, 
The Story of Yeshiva University (1969). 


[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


SOLOVEITCHIK, JOSEPH BAER (1903-1993), U.S. rab- 
binic scholar and religious philosopher, preeminent spiritual 
leader of Modern Orthodoxy in the last half of the 20" century. 
Scion of a distinguished Lithuanian rabbinical family, Soloveit- 
chik was born in Pruzhana, where his maternal grandfather, 
Elijah Feinstein, was the rabbi. Soloveitchik spent his formative 
years in Khaslavichy, Belorussia, where his father Moses served 
as the rabbi from 1913 until after the Communist takeover in 
1918. The Khaslavichy community included a large number of 
Lubavitcher Hasidim. Soloveitchik later integrated their life- 
style and theological stance into his own philosophical lectures 
and publications. Until his family’s relocation to Warsaw, Po- 
land, in 1920, Soloveitchik devoted himself almost exclusively 
to the study of the Talmud and the Codes. Under his father’s 
tutelage, he mastered his paternal grandfather’s (see Hayyim 
*Soloveitchik) “Brisker Derekh”” This method of rabbinic study 
stressed incisive analysis, exact classifications, critical indepen- 
dence, and emphasis on Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah. 

In his late teens, Soloveitchik received the equivalent of 
a high school education from private tutors. In Warsaw, he 
entered the Free Polish University in 1924, studying political 
science. In 1926, he commenced his studies at the University of 
Berlin. Soloveitchik majored in philosophy and was attracted 
to the neo-Kantian school. In 1932, he received his doctorate, 
after the acceptance of his dissertation on the epistemology 
and metaphysics of Hermann Cohen. 

In his dissertation Das reine Denken und die Seinskon- 
stituierung bei Hermann Cohen (Berlin, 1933), Soloveitchik 
analyzes Cohen's cognitive idealism, according to which ob- 
jective existence has only cognitive being. The extra-cognitive 
world, represented by the senses, exists only chaotically and 
lacks order; its function is to present problems and questions 
to cognition. Cognition, in turn, creates objects within itself, 
generating them from the infinitesimal to their objective exis- 
tence. It should be noted that objective existence in cognition 
means the existence of scientific objects, subject to Newtonian 
causality. Soloveitchik expands on these determinations and 
discusses their development in the thought of his own doc- 
toral advisor, Heinrich Maier, and Paul Natorp, who followed 
in Cohen's footsteps. 
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In 1931 Soloveitchik married Tonya Lewit (1904-1967). 
Her background was similar to that of her husband, in that 
she had been raised in eastern Europe (Vilna), and sought 
higher education in western Europe. She received a doctor- 
ate in education from Jena University and was to ably assist 
her husband in all his endeavors until her death. In 1932 they 
immigrated to the United States, where Rabbi Moses So- 
loveichik had been the head of the talmudic faculty of the 
Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Theological Seminary in New York 
City, since 1929. A few months after his arrival, the younger 
Soloveitchik became the rabbi of a segment of the Orthodox 
Jewish community of Boston. This city was to remain his 
home until his death. 

In 1937 he founded the Maimonides School, the first Jew- 
ish day school in the New England area. With the influx of 
European yeshivah students during the late 1930s, Soloveitchik 
organized the Heikhal Rabbenu Haym ha’Levi and Yeshivath 
Torath Israel. On May 13, 1941, he succeeded his father as pro- 
fessor of Talmud in New York City at the Rabbi Isaac Elchanan 
Theological Seminary, which achieved university status in 
1945 and became known as Yeshiva University. RIETS, or the 
Yeshiva, as it was popularly known, was an integral subdivi- 
sion of the school. Soloveitchik also lectured at the universi- 
ty’s Bernard Revel Graduate School, where he served as pro- 
fessor of Jewish philosophy. He was to continue his weekly 
Talmud lectures at the school until illness forced his retire- 
ment in 1985. Soloveitchik gradually became the dominant 
spiritual personality on the Yeshiva University scene. He was 
popularly designated “The Rav” or the rabbi par excellence. 
In this setting he remained the quintessential rosh yeshivah, 
and his lectures were in the classic Brisk tradition. Essentially, 
the Talmud, Maimonides, and the basic early commentaries 
were the core of his classes in the yeshivah for 44 years. The 
Rav thus became the spiritual mentor of the majority of the 
American-trained Orthodox pulpit rabbis. His position at 
Yeshiva University was paramount in projecting Soloveitchik 
into prominence upon both the national and international 
Jewish scenes. From 1953, Soloveitchik also exerted a decisive 
influence on Orthodoxy, in his capacity as chairman of the 
Halakhah Commission of the Rabbinical Council of America. 
Among his rulings was his unequivocal opposition to mixed 
seating in synagogues. He went so far as to prohibit listening 
to the shofar on Rosh Hashanah in such synagogues. The Rav 
advised praying at home without hearing the shofar rather 
than worshipping in such a synagogue. Nevertheless, he did 
not advocate a total break with the Reform and Conservative 
movements. Soloveitchik differentiated between “external af- 
fairs” and “internal issues.” On issues involving relations with 
the non-Jewish world, he held that cooperation with all Jewish 
organizations was desirable. Regarding internal matters such 
as halakhah and synagogue ritual, there was less capacity for 
joint viewpoints. 

Soloveitchik questioned aspects of the dialogue initi- 
ated by the Catholic Church with Jewish leaders as part of the 
Church's ecumenical movement during the 1960s. 
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He encouraged Jewish-Christian dialogue on social, po- 
litical and ethical issues - even terming it “essential” (“State- 
ment on Interfaith Relations, in Record of Rabbinical Coun- 
cil of America (Feb. 1965)). Soloveitchik himself delivered his 
most famous religious paper, “The Lonely Man of Faith,’ to 
an interfaith audience at a Catholic seminary in Brighton, 
Massachusetts, and he later stated that all discussions of eth- 
ics and social values are necessarily “religious.” In his essay 
“Confrontation” (Tradition 6:2, Spring-Summer 1964) he es- 
poused a nuanced position regarding interfaith dialogue on 
religious matters (Eugene Korn, Modern Judaism (October 
1965), 290-315). 

Soloveitchik was originally a devotee of Agudath Israel 
and served as the chairman of the national executive commit- 
tee of its American branch. He also was a member of its initial 
Council of Torah Sages, which was constituted in 1941. As the 
tragedy of European Jewry became known, the Rav became an 
advocate of the Mizrachi movement. Following World War 11, 
he became the honorary president of Mizrachi, which was later 
renamed the Religious Zionists of America. In 1935, Soloveit- 
chik journeyed to Palestine, in what was his only visit to the 
Holy Land, where he was a candidate for the post of Ashke- 
nazi chief rabbi of Tel Aviv. He was not selected. In 1959, So- 
loveitchik declined to be a candidate to succeed Chief Rabbi 
Isaac Herzog. At the time, the Rav’s election was assured since 
he enjoyed a wide spectrum of support. 

Soloveitchik represented the entire Jewish community as 
a member of the advisory committee on humane slaughter of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, established 1958. 
In 1958-59 he delivered a series of classes on Jewish social phi- 
losophy to a group of social workers in New York. Soloveit- 
chik also was the principal Jewish representative in Yeshiva 
University’s Institute of Mental Health Project, undertaken 
in 1960, in conjunction with Harvard and Loyola Universities. 
Its goal was to study religious attitudes toward psychological 
problems. The lectures delivered to these groups later served 
as the basis for a portion of his published philosophical writ- 
ings, particularly “The Lonely Man of Faith.” Soloveitchik 
conducted weekly classes at Congregation Moriya on the up- 
per west side of Manhattan. He also taught in Boston and 
every Saturday night gave a public lecture on the Torah por- 
tion at the Maimonides School. Sunday mornings he con- 
ducted a Talmud class under the auspices of the Hevra Shas 
of Boston. In addition, there were the Rav’s annual Teshuvah 
lectures, delivered under the aegis of the Rabbinical Council 
of America. There were also a large number of discourses de- 
livered before the Rabbinical Council and the Yeshiva Uni- 
versity Rabbinical Alumni. The high point of every annual 
convention and midwinter conference was generally the Rav’s 
lecture. At these venues, the themes varied and stressed hal- 
akhic, philosophical, theological, homiletical, and aggadic 
insights. 

In addition, Soloveitchik’s broad knowledge of general 
culture - philosophy, mathematics, science, literature - was 
integrated into these public discourses. 
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Soloveitchik was regarded by the Jewish world as the 
unchallenged leader of what has been designated as Mod- 
ern Orthodoxy. Although never totally at home in the world 
of American Modern Orthodoxy, it was in this universe that 
the Rav’s leadership was widely accepted. While Soloveitchik’s 
brilliant scholarship was acknowledged in all Torah circles, 
his influence on the masses was through his disciples and 
the rabbis who followed his teachings. In addition, his public 
lectures and discourses enabled a wider audience to be in- 
spired by his instruction. As a talmudic and halakhic exposi- 
tor, the Rav possessed unusual dexterity in exploring difficult 
technical concepts. He was a remarkable orator in his native 
Yiddish, and an effective speaker in English and Hebrew. The 
annual halakhic and aggadic discourse which the Rav deliv- 
ered at Yeshiva University, on the anniversary of his father’s 
death, attracted thousands of listeners. These Yahrzeit de- 
rashot lasted from four to five consecutive hours. They were 
regarded as the major yearly academic event for American 
Orthodoxy. 

Soloveitchik was reluctant to publish due to his family’s 
tradition of perfectionism. Albeit, he wrote much, since all his 
public lectures were delivered from and preserved in manu- 
scripts. For many decades his main publication was a lengthy 
essay “Ish ha-Halakhah” ((1944), 651-735) which was later 
translated into English by L. Kaplan and published as Hal- 
akhic Man (Jewish Publication Society, 1983). 

This essay describes the dynasty of Brisk-method schol- 
ars. Written during the Shoah, the essay thus manifested a 
double purpose. First, to constitute a memorial to the type of 
yeshivah scholarship which was destroyed, and second, to de- 
scribe this scholarly archetype in modern philosophical cate- 
gories, so that it might be reconstituted in America. The term 
“halakhah” as used in this essay means primarily scholarship 
in the Brisk method of study, and not halakhah in its practi- 
cal application. Soloveitchik describes the “Halakhic man” as 
cognitive man - a mixture of homo religiosus and scientist. A 
careful reading, however, reveals that halakhic man is essen- 
tially cognitive man. His cognition is described in line with 
Hermann Cohen's cognitive idealism, and in accordance with 
the conventionalistic trend in the philosophy of science. It 
should be noted that the halakhah is not merely a substitute 
for the laws of science. In the view of the halakhic man (i.e., 
the rosh yeshivah), yeshiva scholarship includes knowledge 
of scientific law. Since halakhic man’s cognition is pervaded 
by Cohen’s neo-Kantianism, and for him the only objective 
existence is that of the halakhic objects of cognition, it can- 
not be tolerant of other cognitions. The only experience hal- 
akhic man recognizes is the experience of scholarship and the 
emotions it arouses. Some critics claim, with a large degree of 
justification, that Soloveitchik himself did not identify with 
the image of the rosh yeshivah described in “Halakhic Man,” 
but that he personally identified with the mixture of scholar- 
ship and religious experience, as suggested by his two other 
great works of this period, “The Halakhic Mind” and “U-Vi- 
kashtem mi-Sham? 
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“The Halakhic Mind” (which is understood as depict- 
ing Soloveitchik’s own orientation), written in 1944 but pub- 
lished only in 1986, differs completely from “Halakhic Man” 
(which is understood as depicting the rosh yeshivah of Brisk) 
and its cognitive-halakhic idealism. In “The Halakhic Mind,’ 
Soloveitchik employs the method which would characterize 
his writings for the rest of his life: phenomenology of the re- 
ligious mind. Soloveitchik sought by this approach to point 
to the need for essentialist research of religious consciousness 
in general, and of Jewish religious consciousness in particu- 
lar. His working assumption is cognitive pluralism: just as, for 
example, there is scientific cognition, so there is also religious 
cognition. He therefore ignored historic and ontological exis- 
tence. God’s immanence, for instance, is of interest not from 
a factual perspective (God is or is not immanent), but from 
its being a factor of the religious mind. Soloveitchik made use 
of diverse and contradictory sources (philosophy, Kabbalah), 
because they all construct the essential religious conscious- 
ness mind. From this time on, Soloveitchik focused only on 
research of the religious mind. He added to the phenomeno- 
logical method another method: reconstruction, namely, that 
in order to uncover the depths of the religious mind, one must 
reconstruct its practical and normative dimension. In his ter- 
minology, in order to reveal the subjective, one must recon- 
struct it out of the objective. Soloveitchik divided the Jewish 
religious mind into three parts: the subjective part (emotions 
and intellectual or mystical theories); the practical objective 
part (actions and behavior, such as performing the Torah’s 
commandments); the normative objective part (norms un- 
derlying actions and behavior). The subjective part should be 
reconstructed out of the practical and normative objective 
parts. Soloveitchik especially emphasized the halakhah as a 
structured component of the religious mind. Accordingly, 
the halakhic man, namely the rosh yeshivah whose cognition 
is constructed in accordance with cognitive idealism, does 
not regard the subjective dimension as significant, nor does 
he recognize cognitive pluralism. 

“The Halakhic Mind” thus calls for research into the 
Jewish religious mind and establishes guidelines for the phe- 
nomenological method, but does not fully apply these guide- 
lines, especially not in the relatively small section dealing 
with Judaism. 

The application would come in another work from the 
same period, namely “U-Vikashtem mi-Sham, written in 1944 
but only published in 1978. Here Soloveitchik presented, step 
by step, the construction of the Jewish religious consciousness 
mind, in three stages. The first two stages are characterized by 
dialectic, and the third stage by a resolution of the dialectical 
tension. In the first stage, there is a tension between scientific 
accomplishments, which empower the person, and divine rev- 
elation, which undermines his self-confidence. In the second 
stage the tension is between love and fear of God. In the third 
and highest stage, the tension disappears, and is replaced by 
cleaving to God, in Maimonides’ Aristotelian epistemologi- 
cal terms of the unity of intellect, intellection and intelligized 
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object, which Soloveitchik compares with Hermann Cohen's 
cognitive idealism. Soloveitchik reconstructed these three 
stages out of the halakhah, thus reinforcing his position that 
the phenomenology of Judaism cannot be separated from Ju- 
daism’s practical foundation, the halakhah. 

In 1956 Soloveitchik delivered a sermon in honor of Is- 
rael’s Independence Day, which was then published as a He- 
brew essay, “Kol Dodi Dofek” (“Hark! My beloved is knock- 
ing” - cf. Song of Songs 5:2). Originally published in 1961 (in 
Simon Federbush (ed.), Torah u-Melukhah, 11-44), this essay 
was republished many times and was translated into several 
languages. Here, for the first time, Soloveitchik presented an 
overtly existentialist approach. Thereafter he would write in an 
existentialist style, such as his “Lonely Man of Faith,” while at 
the same time continuing to write phenomenological works. 
The two kinds of works differ regarding the role of distress, 
metaphysics, the other and the purpose of the work. Regard- 
ing suffering, in his phenomenological writings, suffering is 
one of the dialectical poles, but in his existentialist writings 
suffering is the central point. Moreover, in the phenomeno- 
logical writings the dialectical tension is resolved and the suf- 
fering disappears, but in the existentialist writings the polar- 
ity and suffering remains, but the person learns to live with 
it and endow it with meaning. Regarding metaphysics, in So- 
loveitchik’s phenomenological works religious metaphysics is 
of interest and exists as a component of consciousness cogni- 
tion, ie., theoretical approaches are important because they 
reflect the structure of religious “cognition.” Conversely, in the 
existentialist works metaphysics is no longer of interest. The 
problem of the other first arises in Soloveitchik’s existential- 
ist writings. The purpose of his phenomenological works was 
intellectual curiosity and religious need, but the purpose of 
his existentialist works is, first and foremost therapeutic: the 
very act of writing them eased his distress. 

Soloveitchik rejected any metaphysical solution to the 
problem of suffering. The halakhah does not pretend to solve 
the problem; indeed, any solution would be an illusion. What 
the halakhah does is to endow suffering with meaning, thus 
enabling the suffering person to control his fate, rather than to 
be controlled by it. This is also the significance of Soloveitchik’s 
dealing with the Shoah and the State of Israel in the same es- 
say: the question of the reason for the Shoah is meaningless, 
and the only question worthy of discussion is that of meaning. 
“Kol Dodi Dofek;’ one of Soloveitchik’s Zionist homilies, em- 
phasizes the existential foundations of the State of Israel and 
the exclusive question of meaning. Only the halakhah can si- 
multaneously endow with meaning the national catastrophe of 
the Shoah and the national revival of sovereign statehood. 

Soloveitchik’s existentialist approach is also reflected 
in several other works published in a pamphlet “Out of the 
Storm,’ but the apex of his existentialist writing is his “Lonely 
Man of Faith,’ which focuses on the problem of the other. In 
the modern world, faith is unique and subjective. Only divine 
intervention can make communication between two lonely 
people possible, and at a later stage, create a community. The 
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suffering of loneliness does not disappear, but community 
life makes it possible to live with suffering and to endow it 
with meaning. 

During the last decade or so of his active endeavors, 
Soloveitchik softened, somewhat, his resistance to the pub- 
lication of his works. Subsequently, many volumes appeared 
under his name, including some that the Rav authorized and 
others that were edited from his public discourses. This trend 
intensified after Soloveitchik’s death, as students and family 
published many volumes dedicated to both his Talmudic no- 
vellas and philosophical discourses. His son established the 
Morasha Foundation and his daughters inaugurated The Toras 
HoRav Foundation. Both were devoted to the publication of 
their father’s manuscripts. Since thousands of recordings and 
many manuscripts remain unpublished, definitive studies of 
Soloveitchik and his era will wait for decades. 

Soloveitchik was unique among his contemporary rab- 
binical colleagues. While continuing the intensive Torah 
scholarship, exemplary piety and dedicated leadership of 
his forebears, he additionally embraced western civilization. 
While there was no synthesis between these divergent vi- 
sions, they co-existed harmoniously in his personality and 
lifestyle. In a lecture delivered to the Yeshiva University Rab- 
binic Alumni in 1956, the Rav contrasted his outlook with that 
of Rabbi Samson Raphael Hirsch. The latter advocated a 
greater synthesis between Torah and the civilization of a given 
epoch. Soloveitchik viewed them as separate disciplines and 
held that each world would lose its uniqueness if integra- 
tion were attempted. He praised Yeshiva University since 
the yeshivah division continued the traditions of the classic 
Lithuanian yeshivot. Alongside the yeshivah, the university 
operated as a separate academic institution. Soloveitchik felt 
that both divisions functioned without synthesis and com- 
promise. 

Soloveitchik has remained the dominant spiritual leader 
for the Modern Orthodox world in the years since his death. 
No single rabbinical figure has emerged to inherit the Rav’s 
mantle of leadership. Often many divergent and even contra- 
dictory viewpoints were ascribed to the Rav by his numerous 
disciples. Few perceived the totality of the Rav’s spiritual ge- 
stalt. His lack of synthesis and the harmonious coexistence of 
numerous disciplines and quests that characterized his out- 
look added to the quandary. 

The Soloveitchiks had three children. The eldest, Dr. 
Atarah Twersky, was chairman of the school committee of 
the Maimonides School, and thus continued the tradition 
established by her mother. Her husband, Rabbi Dr. Isadore 
*Twersky, was both a professor at Harvard University and 
The Talner Rebbe of Boston. Dr. Tovah Lichenstein resided 
in Jerusalem and taught at Bar-Ilan University’s School of 
Social Work. She was married to Rabbi Dr. Aharon Lich- 
tenstein, rosh yeshivah of Yeshivat Har Etzion in Alon Shvut. 
The youngest, Rabbi Dr. Haym Soloveitchik, was professor of 
Jewish history at The Bernard Revel Graduate School of Ye- 
shiva University. 
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[Aaron Rothkoff and Dov Schwartz (2"4 ed.)] 


°SOLOVIEV, VLADIMIR (1853-1900), Russian philoso- 
pher and theologian. Born in Moscow, he was the son of $.M. 
Soloviev, professor of Russian history at Moscow University. 
Vladimir Soloviev also lectured at this university but suffered 
the criticism of reactionaries for the liberal character of his 
Christianity. From 1877 to 1881 he held a post at the Ministry 
of Education in St. Petersburg, and later devoted himself to 
writing. His mystical vision, high intelligence, and religious 
tolerance made him one of the most outstanding men in Rus- 
sia, and his philosophical and theological writing were influ- 
ential. He vainly tried to reunite the Russian Orthodox Church 
and the Roman Catholic Church, and in 1896 he himself was 
received into the latter. 

An interesting component of Soloviev’s thought is his 
theological and practical philo-Semitism. In this he was al- 
most alone in Russian mystical Christian circles and differed 
from his friend, Feodor Dostoyevski. Soloviev even wrote a 
small book about Judaism and another about the Talmud. 
His positive evaluation of Judaism resulted not only from his 
appreciation of Judaism's “religious materialism,’ that is, its 
avoidance of abstract theology. In addition, he opposed Chris- 
tian missionary activities among the Jews. Soloviev learned 
Hebrew and on his deathbed he recited a Hebrew psalm for 
the sake of the Jews. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Stremoukhov, Vladimir Soloviev et son 


Oeuvre Messianique (1935). 
[David Flusser] 


SOLOW, ROBERT MERTON (1924-_ ), U.S. economist, No- 
bel Prize laureate. Born in Brooklyn, Solow was educated at 
Harvard University from which he received his Ph.D. in 1951. 
From 1949 he was on the faculty of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, becoming a professor of economics in 1958 
and Institute Professor in 1973. 

He was also affiliated with the Council of Economic 
Advisers, as senior economist (1961-62) and consultant 
(1962-68), and was a consultant to the RAND corporation 
(1952-64). He served as a director of the Boston Federal Re- 
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great and onerous responsibility of preserving its spirit, ori- 
entation, and continuity. 


The Rule of “Hilkheta Ke-Vatraei” 
The substantive rule of “hilkheta ke-vatraei” (i.e., that “the law 
is according to later halakhic scholars”) was a development 
of the post-talmudic period, endorsed by the fundamental 
principle of the halakhic scholars’ authority. In the history of 
the halakhah, the terms “rishonim” and “aharonim” are com- 
monly accepted as signifying the scholars from the middle of 
the 11" to the 16" centuries and those from the 16" century 
onward, respectively. These terms, however, are also applied 
to halakhic scholars prior to the 11 century to indicate not 
only their chronological order but also the greater authority 
halakhically attributed to earlier scholars as compared with 
later ones. R. Johanan stated: “The hearts of the rishonim were 
like the door of the ulam (‘the larger hall of the Temple’) and 
those of the aharonim like the door of the heikhal (‘the smaller 
hall’) but ours are like the eye ofa fine needle.” *Abbaye, *Rava, 
and Rav “Ashi compared with even more modesty their own 
standing with that of earlier scholars (Er. 53a). *Amoraim were 
not permitted to dispute statements of the *tannaim, a rela- 
tionship of deference preserved in turn by the *geonim and 
the rishonim and aharonim of the rabbinic period toward their 
respective predecessors. 

The high regard paid to the statements of earlier scholars 
did not prevent Jewish law from developing in the course of 
time an important rule, essential for the purpose of bestowing 
authority on contemporary scholars to decide the halakhah ac- 
cording to the prevailing circumstances and problems of their 
time. This rule - that the law is according to later scholars - 
dates from the geonic period. It laid down that until the time 
of Abbaye and Rava, i.e., the middle of the fourth century c.£., 
the halakhah - in case of any difference of opinion among the 
scholars - was to be decided according to the views of the 
earlier scholars rather than those of later dissenting scholars; 
from the time of Abbaye and Rava onward and also in case of 
disputes among the post-talmudic scholars, the opinions of 
later scholars would prevail over the contrary opinions of an 
earlier generation in deciding the halakhah (Asher b. Jehiel, 
Piskei ha-Rosh, BM 3:10; 4:21; Shab. 23:1). Certain sources ren- 
der this rule applicable also to the period preceding Abbaye 
and Rava (see L. Ginzberg, Geonica, 2 (1909), 21-22, 32). The 
principle of hilkheta ke-vatraei is applicable also when a pu- 
pil dissents from his teacher (Resp. Maharik, 84; Malachi b. 
Jacob ha-Kohen, Yad Malakhi, no. 17) and even when an indi- 
vidual disputes the views of a number of earlier scholars (Yad 
Malakhi, no. 169; Pithei Teshuvah no. 8, Sh. Ar., HM 25). 

Among the reasons advanced for this rule are those of 
Asher ben Jehiel. “All matters not elucidated in the Talmud, 
as compiled by Rav Ashi and Ravina, may be controverted 
and reconstructed even when the statements of the geonim 
are dissented from... The statements of later scholars carry 
primary authority because they knew the reasoning of earlier 
scholars as well as their own, and took it into consideration in 
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making their decision” (Piskei ha-Rosh, Sanh. 4:6; idem, 55:9); 
Joseph *Colon gives the somewhat similar reason that since 
the later scholars knew of the statements of earlier scholars 
and deliberated them, yet did not heed them, “it is a sign that 
they knew that the statements of earlier scholars were not 
to be relied upon in the particular matter” (Resp. Maharik, 
84). So, too, various reasons were given as to why this rule 
was only relevant from the time of Abbaye and Rava onward, 
one view being that from their time onward pupils learned 
not only the system of their own teacher but other systems 
as well, and therefore the pupils’ decision was to be preferred 
(Colon, ibid.); in the tosafot (Kid. 45b) the view is given that 
later scholars “took greater pains to present the halakhah in 
a sound form.” 

It follows from the above-mentioned reasons that the 
rule of hilkheta ke-vatraei only applied when the later scholar 
had considered the statements of his predecessor, and, after 
weighing them, was able to prove the correctness of his op- 
posing view in ways acceptable to his contemporaries (Piskei 
ha-Rosh, ibid.; Resp. Maharik, 94). Thus, too, the rule was ac- 
cepted by *Isserles as a guiding principle in deciding Jewish 
law (to Sh. Ar., HM 25:2). Some of the scholars, particularly 
among the aharonim, laid down several additional reserva- 
tions concerning the operation of the rule. The rule should not 
be understood as diminishing in any way the esteem in which 
scholars of an earlier generation were held by later ones, but 
rather as inspiring the later *posek (decider) to reach his de- 
cision with a sense of responsibility, awe, and humility, once 
having reached his conclusion, the halakhah was as he and 
not as earlier scholars had decided. 

On the meaning of the rule that “a bet din may not set 
aside the ruling of another bet din unless it exceeds the lat- 
ter in wisdom and standing,’ and the resultant conclusions, 
see *Takkanot. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z.H. Chajes, Torat ha-Nevi’im (1836), ch. 1 
= his: Kol Sifrei Mahariz Hayyut, 1 (1958); D. Hoffmann, Der Oberste 
Gerichtshof... (1878), 9-13; M. Tchernowitz, Toledot ha-Halakhah, 1, 
pt. 1 (1934), 67-111; ET, 9 (1959); 341-5; Urbach, in: Tarbiz, 18 (1946/47), 
1-27; Elon, in: ILR, 2 (1967), 550-61. 

[Menachem Elon] 


AUTO DA FE (“Act of Faith”), name given in Portugal to the 
ceremony of the pronouncing of judicial sentence by the In- 
quisition and the “reconciliation” of penitents: the correspond- 
ing Spanish form is “Auto de Fé,” the Italian “Atto di Fede, 
etc. While the torture, the trial, and the testimony of the In- 
quisition were conducted in complete secrecy, the auto de fé 
ceremony was generally held with great pomp in a principal 
church or central square, in the presence of the chief digni- 
taries and great crowds (for further details see *Inquisition). 
Such an auto de fé was called Auto puiblico general. At the Auto 
particular only the inquisitors were present. Other types of 
autos de fé were Auto singular, involving one individual, and 
the Autillo, which was held on the site of the Inquisition, in 
the presence of the Inquisitors and some special guests. The 
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serve Bank from 1975 to 1980 and was chairman of the bank 
in 1979-80. 

Among Solow’s other activities, he was a member of the 
President’s Commission on Income Maintenance (1968-70), 
served on the board of directors and as a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, served as a trustee of the Institute for Advanced Stud- 
ies of Princeton University (1972-78), and was president of the 
American Economic Association (1979). In 1961 he received 
the AEa’s John Bates Clark Award, given to the best econo- 
mist under age 4o. 

A fellow of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences 
and the recipient of the Seidman award in Political Econom- 
ics (1983), he was awarded the Nobel Prize in economic sci- 
ences in 1987 for his significant contributions to the theory of 
economic growth. 

In 1995 he retired from teaching at mit. He served as 
chairman of the board of the nonprofit research group Man- 
power Demonstration Research Corporation, which he helped 
establish in the 1970s. He was also Foundation Fellow of the 
Russell Sage Foundation. 

Solow authored a number of works, which include The 
Source of Unemployment in the United States (1964), Growth 
Theory (1970), The Behavior of the Price Level (1970), Made in 
America (with M. Dertouzos and R. Lester, 1989), Learning 
from “Learning and Doing” (1997), Work and Welfare (1998), 
An Almost Practical Step toward Sustainability (1998), Mo- 
nopolistic Competition and Macroeconomic Theory (1999), and 
Structural Reform and Economic Policy (2005). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Diamond, Growth/Productivity/Unem- 


loyment (1990). 
Playmtent 990) [Ruth Beloff (2 ed.)] 


SOLTI, SIR GEORG (1912-1997), conductor. Born in Bu- 
dapest, Solti studied at the Liszt Academy with Dohnanyi, 
Bartok, and Kodaly and became an accomplished pianist. 
From 1930 to 1939 he was répétiteur at the Budapest Opera; 
he worked with Toscanini at Salzburg Festivals, making his 
debut as a conductor at Budapest (1938). As a Jew facing pro- 
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fessional restrictions, he left Hungary in 1939. He spent the 
war years in Switzerland as a concert pianist, gaining the first 
prize at the 1942 Geneva competition. Solti’s international 
conducting career began after the war. In 1946 he directed the 
Munich Opera and then in Frankfurt (1952-61), the Dallas so 
(1960-61), and the Covent Garden Opera, London (1961-71). 
He was appointed director of the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra (1969-1990), transforming it to one of the most celebrated 
orchestras in the world. He subsequently took additional posts 
as “conseiller musical” at the Paris Opera (1971-73), music 
director of the Paris Orchestra (1972-75), principal conduc- 
tor of the Lpo and artistic director of the Salzburg Festival. 
Solti also appeared regularly with the Vienna Staatsoper, and 
from 1956, he frequently conducted the *Israel Philharmonic 
Orchestra, with which he also made several recordings. His 
dynamic and vibrant conducting style, and his preference for 
huge sound, demanded the outmost professional performance 
from the players and reflected his charismatic and powerful 
personality. Solti became known for his wide-ranging concert 
and operatic repertoire, and his special competence in con- 
ducting for recordings. He gave a large number of first per- 
formances, made more than 250 recordings, among them the 
major works of Strauss, Wagner, Mozart, and Verdi. Solti made 
the first complete Ring recording (1958-1966) and conducted 
it in Bayreuth in commemoration of the one hundredth an- 
niversary of Wagner's death (1983). Outstanding among his 
other recordings is a Mahler cycle (with the Chicago so). He 
was honored with 32 Grammy awards - more than any other 
artist. In 1971 Solti was knighted; in 1972 he took on British 
nationality and was entitled Sir Georg. In 1974 he was made 
a Commandeur of the Légion d’Honneur. He has received 
many other major honors from many countries. He wrote a 
memoir, Solti on Solti (1997). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove Music Online; P. Dawson-Bowl- 
ing, “Sir Georg Solti KBE (1912-1997): His Achievement in Wag- 
ner, in: Wagner News, 123 (Oct. 1997), 14-18; J. Breuer, “Sir Georg 
Solti (1912-1997),” in: Hungarian Music Quarterly, 9:1-2 (1998), 
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Hanukkah lamp made from stone, 6th century En-Gedi. 


Photo: Z. Radovan, Jerusalem. 





THE PRODUCTION OF CEREMONIAL OBJECTS WAS A MAJOR VENUE THROUGH WHICH JEws 
EXPRESSED THEIR ARTISTIC ABILITIES, DESPITE THE PARTIAL PROHIBITION AGAINST SCULPTURE. 
THE FOCUS CENTERED ON ITEMS RELATED TO THE SYNAGOGUE AND PRAYERS, FESTIVALS, 

AND HOME RITUALS. MATERIALS AND STYLES FOR THE SAME FUNCTION VARIED AMONG THE DISPERSED 


JEWISH COMMUNITIES, LENDING A RICH TEXTURE TO THE OVERARCHING JEWISH CIVILIZATION. 
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Tiered seder set, Poland, 
18th-19th century. Cast, 
cut-out, and engraved brass; 
painted and stained wood; 
ink on paper; embroidered 
silk; linen; and cotton. 
13-3/4” x 14” (35 x 35.5 cm). 
Gift of the Danzig Jewish 
Community. The Jewish 


Museum, New York. 
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A Torah shrine wall 
painting in Dura Europos, 
one of the earliest known 
synagogues, c. 245 C.E. 
Photo: Z. Radovan, 


Jerusalem. 





Decorative paper cutting hung in the sukkah to indicate the direction of prayer, 


eastern Germany, 19th century. Photo: Z. Radovan, Jerusalem. 
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Cover for the Sabbath table. Kurdistan, early 19th Century. Cotton: embroidered with polychrome silk; 
polychrome silk and wool border, 88 cm, F 6033. Gift of Dr. Harry G. Friedman. The Jewish Museum, New York. 
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Tallit (prayer shawl), 
tallit bag, and tefillin 
(phylacteries) bag, 
Shanghai, 1904. 

Silk, embroidered with 
silk thread. Gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. Revan Komaroff. 
From the Collection of the 
Hebrew Union College 
Skirball Museum, 

Los Angeles. 
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Torah scroll in its 
decorated silver case, 
Iraq, c. 19th century. 
Photo: Z. Radovan, 


Jerusalem. 





i 
Torah case, Kaifeng, China, possibly 18th century. Wood, 


lacquered, and gilt; bronze; and iron. From the Collection 
of the Hebrew Union College Skirball Museum, Los Angeles. 


RIGHT: Torah case and finial, Afghanistan, 18th century. 
Wood, silver, and cotton. Collection, The Israel Museum, 


Jerusalem. Photo: Z. Radovan, Jerusalem. 
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Inquisition imposed a variety of punishments, ranging from 
imprisonment, confiscation of property, and death. The burn- 
ing of heretics did not strictly form part of the auto da fé, since 
the church did not desire to be formally associated with the 
shedding of blood. Those adjudged guilty were instead “re- 
laxed” (i.e., handed over) to the secular authorities who were 
responsible for their execution at the place of burning (que- 
madero), sometimes outside the town. The condemned per- 
sons were dressed in special garb, the sanbenito. A procession 
was formed which moved to the location of the auto de fé. A 
feature of the autos was the delivery of vituperative sermons 
by some eminent cleric; these were frequently published and 
70 are extant that were delivered in Portugal alone between 
1612 and 1749. In Portugal the programs of the autos with 
names of those who appeared in them (listas) were published 
in uniform quarto form: in Spain, less regularly, and mainly 
in octavo. The earliest auto of the Spanish Inquisition took 
place in Seville in 1481, the latest recorded in Valencia in 1826. 
All told, some 2,000 autos took place in the Peninsula and its 
dependencies between these two dates. The total number of 
those who appeared runs into hundreds of thousands, many 
of whom were however charged with offenses carrying less 
stringent penalties, such as bigamy. Those who suffered the 
death penalty have been reckoned at upward of 30,000. These 
however, include not only *Marranos and Crypto-Jews, but 
also Protestants, Crypto-Muslims, and others. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.C. Lea, History of the Inquisition of Spain, 
4 vols. (1906-08); E.N. Adler, Auto de fé and Jew (1908); Glaser, in: 
HUCA, 27 (1956), 327-85; Shunami, Bibl, nos. 1392, 2435-36, 2478; 


Roth, Marranos, passim. 
[Cecil Roth / Yom Tov Assis (2™¢ ed.)] 


AUTOGRAPHS. Jews occupy a prominent place among 
founders and owners of autograph collections. Although col- 
lections of Hebrew manuscripts, and of manuscripts of Jewish 
contents in other languages, have been in existence for many 
centuries, a special systematic Jewish autograph collection is 
of fairly recent origin. Its creation is largely the work of Avra- 
ham Sharon (Schwadron), who spent some 30 years on it, and 
by 1928 had succeeded in establishing a universal Jewish col- 
lection, consisting of over 2,900 autographs of c. 1,950 prom- 
inent personalities of Jewish origin. This collection covers, 
approximately, the period from 1480 to the present. In 1927 it 
was presented as a gift to the Jewish National and University 
Library in Jerusalem, which then proceeded to open an auto- 
graph and portrait section. The collection represents a valuable 
source for Jewish graphology, especially of the Hebrew script, 
and it contains documents which by their contents are of great 
significance for Jewish cultural history. Today the collection 
contains more than 12,000 autographs and 700 portraits. 
The scientific value of a Jewish autograph collection is to 
be found in the means that it provides for the identification of 
manuscripts whose authors are unknown, as well as of forg- 
eries (the latter being quite frequent in the case of rabbinical 
and hasidic autographs). Special difficulties were encountered 
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in locating the autographs of Jewish personalities of Eastern 
Europe, particularly those whose activities were restricted to 
the Jewish sphere; among other reasons the reluctance to part 
with such autographs stems from the belief that a letter of a 
great rabbi or zaddik has the power of warding off evil, and 
often such a document would be buried with its owner. Au- 
tographs of the early Jewish socialists and revolutionaries in 
Eastern Europe are also very rare, as they were frequently de- 
stroyed, either out of fear of the police, or by the police itself. 
Older manuscripts originating in Eastern Europe, insofar as 
they have come to light, are usually in a poor condition. In 
the West, on the other hand, the systematic collection of au- 
tographs and the trade in them have tended to ensure their 
retention and proper preservation. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: EIV, 1 (1962), 758 ff; EJ, 3 (1929), 748 ff; B. 
Wachstein, in: Menorah (Vienna), 5 (1927), 689-94; A. Schwadron, 
Ketuvim (1927), nos. 29-31; idem, in: New Palestine, 14, no. 2 (1928), 
35-36. 

[Abraham Schwadron (Sharon)] 


AUTONOMISM.. A term coined by Simon *Dubnow in 1901 
to designate a theory and conception of Jewish nationalism in 
the Diaspora, based on a specific view of Jewish history. This 
gave rise to a program for the future of the Jews, who were to 
be politically and territorially members of the states in which 
they were dispersed but at the same time exist as a national- 
cultural entity. 


The Theory 

At the basis of Autonomism is the view that in “the evolution 
of national types... we can distinguish the following stages. ..: 
(1) the tribal...; (2) the territorial-political...; (3) the cultural, 
historical, or spiritual...” (S. Dubnow, Nationalism and His- 
tory... (1958), 76). The Jewish nation is regarded as exempli- 
fying the development of this third stage: “This people, after 
it had passed through the stages of tribal nationalism, ancient 
culture, and political territory, was able to establish itself and 
fortify itself on the highest stage, the spiritual and historical- 
cultural, and succeeded in crystallizing itself as a spiritual 
people that draws the sap of its existence from a natural or 
intellectual ‘will to live” (ibid., 84-85). In the view of the Au- 
tonomists, this development within Jewry has a general his- 
torical significance, for to reach this third stage and continue 
to exist in it is a “rigid test for the maturity of a nation.... Such 
a people has reached the highest stage of cultural-historical 
individuality and may be said to be indestructible, if only it 
cling forcefully to its national will.... We find only one in- 
stance... of a people that has survived for thousands of years 
despite dispersion and loss of homeland. This unique people 
is the people of Israel” (ibid., 80). 

The survival of the Jewish people in this “third and ul- 
timate stage” of national existence was brought about in the 
Diaspora through the strength of “the chain of “autonomy — 
the essential source of power of the Jewish communities in 
all lands. Were it not for this chain... Israel would not have 
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Illuminated initial letter “S” of 
the word Salvus at the opening of 
Psalm 68 (Vulgate; 69 according 
to the Masoretic text) in the Bo- 
hun Psalter, 14" century. The four 
scenes from the story of David 
are, top left, the Ark being car- 
ried up to Jerusalem (11 Sam. 6:1- 
15); right, Michal watches David 
dancing before the Ark (ibid., 
16); bottom left, David reproves 
Michal for her criticism of him 
(ibid., 20-23); right, the prophet 
Nathan assures David of the en- 
durance of his kingdom (11 Sam. 
16). London, British Museum, EG 
3277, fol. 46v. 
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SOMARY, FELIX (1881-1956), Austrian banker and econo- 
mist. Born in Vienna, Somary began his career with the Anglo- 
Austrian Bank under Charles *Morawitz. During World War 1 
he took part in the financial administration of the German- 
occupied part of Western Europe. From 1919 he was active as a 
banker in Zurich and later assisted in drafting the Young Plan 
designed to regulate German reparations to the Allied Powers. 
During World War 11 he was in the United States on behalf of 
the Swiss government and private interests. 

He published his autobiography Erinnerungen aus mei- 
nem Leben (1955, 1959°). His many publications on interna- 
tional economics and finance include Bankpolitik (1915, 1934”); 
Wandlungen der Weltwirtschaft seit dem Kriege (1929; Changes 
in the Structure of World Economics Since the War, 1931); Kri- 


senwende! (1933; End the Crisis! 1933). 
[Joachim O. Ronall] 


°SOMBART, WERNER (1863-1941), German political econ- 
omist and sociologist. Born in Ermsleben, Sombart acquired 
a reputation through his work Der Moderne Kapitalismus (2 
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vols., 1902, 1916”) in which he traced the development of cap- 
italism from the late Middle Ages. In 1917 he was appointed 
professor of political economy at the University of Berlin. He 
wrote two works on capitalism and the Jews: Die Juden und 
das Wirtschaftsleben (1911; The Jews and Modern Capitalism, 
1913, 1951), and Die Zukunft der Juden (1912) which aroused 
considerable controversy. In Sombart’s view, the Jews were the 
principal cause of the disruption of the medieval economic 
system and its replacement by capitalism. The Jews, he held, 
were foreigners and came up against the hostility of the guilds 
which controlled the commerce of the medieval cities. Con- 
sequently they sought to break away from the restrictive eco- 
nomic framework of city life and, by doing so, became the 
pioneers of international trade. In this way they helped to lay 
the foundation of the capitalist system. Sombart maintained 
that the Jewish intellect, “concrete, stubborn, and systematic,” 
was ideally suited to fostering a capitalist economy: “When 
Israel appears upon the face of Europe, the place where it ap- 
pears comes to life; and when it departs, everything which had 
previously flourished withers away.’ Such statements made for 


SOMBOR 


the ambivalent reception of Sombart’s work among Jews at the 
time. Thus, while liberal Jews strongly criticized Sombart as 
an antisemite, others, particularly in the Zionist camp, praised 
him as a nonpartisan researcher and held up his theses as evi- 
dence of Jewish perseverance and as acknowledgement of the 
special contribution of the Jews. 

Although it has been generally accepted that Jews played 
an important part in the early development of capitalism, 
Sombart’s theories were generally considered to be wildly ex- 
aggerated. They provided Nazi Germany with considerable 
material for antisemitic propaganda, since he stressed the in- 
compatibility of Jewish commercialism with the spirit of the 
“nordic farmer,’ and in Deutscher Sozialismus (1934) favored 
the Nazi policy of excluding Jews from German economic 
and cultural life. 

In 1911, David Ben-Gurion translated Sombart’s Sozi- 
alismus und Soziale Bewegung im x1x Jahrhundert into He- 
brew. A Hebrew translation of Sombart’s Die Juden und das 
Wirtschaftsleben was published in 1912 in Kiev by a group of 
young Zionists. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ziegler, in: AZDJ, 75 (1911), 271-2; I. Taglicht, 
Juden und Judentum in der Darstellung Werner Sombarts (1911); J. 
Henningsen, Professor Sombarts Forschungsergebnisse zur Juden- 
frage (1913°); H. Watjen, Das Judentum und die Anfaenge der moder- 
nen Kolonisation; Kritische Bemerkungen zu Werner Sombarts “Die 
Juden und das Wirtschaftsleben” (1914); A. Philipp, Die Juden und 
das Wirtschaftsleben; Eine antikritisch-bibliographische Studie (1929). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Mitzman, Sociology and Estrangement... 
(1973); E Raphael, Judaisme et capitalisme ... (1982); M. Appel, Werner 
Sombart ... (1992); E. Lenger, Werner Sombart 1863-1941... (1995); J. 
Backhaus, Werner Sombart (1863-1941) (2000). 


SOMBOR (Hung. Zombor), city in N.W. Yugoslavia, in the 
district of Backa, province of Vojvodina; part of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire until 1918. The first (registered) Jewish 
families came to settle in the mid-18"* century. By the mid- 
dle of the 19» century, a Jewish school existed where teach- 
ing was done in Hebrew and Yiddish, the use of the latter 
language eventually being objected to by the authorities and 
prohibited. The first synagogue in Sombor was erected in 1825 
and the second in 1865. Among the founders of the kehillah 
was Jacob Stein. Conservative in doctrine, its first rabbi 
was David Kohn (d. 1884). By the end of the 19 century 
there were 200 Jewish taxpayers, and 650 Jews out of a total 
population of 25,000. The community had a bikkur holim 
society and during the century the town and its kehillah 
grew considerably. In 1910 there were 1,000 Jews out of a pop- 
ulation of 35,000, and by 1940 there were 1,200 out of 45,000 
inhabitants in the city. A talmud torah was founded in 1925. 
In the 1920s and 1930s various youth and Zionist organiza- 
tions opened chapters in Sombor. The last rabbi before the 
Holocaust was Michael Fischer. Like other places in Vojvo- 
dina, the Hungaro-German occupation resulted in the exter- 
mination of this once active Jewish community. The last Jews 
were sent to Auschwitz via Backa Topola on April 5, 1944. 
In 1953 a monument to the victims of the Holocaust was 


erected. The synagogue was used by a local commercial en- 
terprise. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Guttman, A szombori zsidok térténete 
(1928); Magyar Zsido Lexikon (1929), s.v. Zombor; L. Fischer, in: 
Jevrejski Almanah..., 4 (1928/29), 76. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. 
Loker (ed.), Yehudei Vojvodina be-Et he-Hadashah (1994), with Eng. 


summary. 
[Zvi Loker] 


SOMECK, RONNY (1951-_), Hebrew poet. Someck was 
born in Baghdad, Iraq, and came to Israel as a child. He stud- 
ied Hebrew literature and philosophy at Tel Aviv University 
and sketching at the Avni Art Institute. He worked as a coun- 
selor with street gangs, taught literature, and led writing work- 
shops. Someck began publishing poetry in 1968 and published 
his first collection, Goleh (“Exile”), in 1976. Other collections 
include Solo (1978), Asphalt (1984), Sheva Shurot al Pele ha- 
Yarkon (“Seven Lines on the Wonder of the Yarkon River’), 
Panter (1989), Bloody Mary (1994), Gan Eden le-Orez (“Rice 
Paradise,” 1996). The bustling life and alienating effect of the 
modern city, primarily Tel Aviv, figures prominently in his 
poetry, which addresses collective Israeli concerns, the ethnic 
issue as well as private experience. In 1997 Someck recorded 
with the musician Elliot Sharp the cp Revenge of the Stuttering 
Child. In 1998, together with artist Benny Efrat, Someck pre- 
sented the exhibition “Nature's Factory” at the Israel Museum. 
With Shirley Someck he wrote a book for children, Kaftor ha- 
Zehok (“The Laughter Button,” 1998). Someck’s ninth poetry 
collection, Mahteret ha-Halav (“The Milk Underground”), ap- 
peared in 2005. He received the acum special Jubilee Prize, 
and in 2004 was awarded the Yehuda Amichai Prize. A collec- 
tion of Selected Poems appeared in English translation (1999) 
as well as The Fire Stays in Red (2002). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Moked, “Al Sheloshah Meshorerim Ze’irim 
(Someck, Bachar, Perez Banai); in: Yedioth Aharonoth (November 
16, 1979); O. Bartana, Teritoriyyiah Hadashah ve-Efsharuyotehah, in: 
Yedioth Aharonoth (December 26, 1980); A. Barkai, in: Al ha-Mish- 
mar (February 27, 1981); A. Balaban, Erez Tel Aviv, in: Yedioth Aha- 
ronoth (January 30, 1981); T. Avgar, Bein Gimgum le-Mahapekhanut 
Kevuyah, in: Moznayim, 52:1 (1981), 61-62; Y. Mazor, Al Tomru Lanu 
Shalom, in: Iton 77, 183 (1995), 18-23; Y. Ben David, “Shirah — Be-Mil- 
lim shel Sedot Te’'ufah, in: Ahavah mi-Mabat Sheni (1997), 206-9; 
Y. Mazor, “The Silky Vigor of the Boxing Glove: R. Someck in the 
Arena of Contemporary Hebrew Poetry,” in: World Literature Today, 
72:3 (1998), 501-6; M. Forcano, R. Someck, musica d’Um Kultzum a 
Tel Aviv, in: Tamid, 2 (1998-99), 205-8; S. Dayyan and R. Yagil, in: 


Maariv (April 29, 2005). 
[Anat Feinberg (24 ed.)] 


SOMEKH, ABDALLAH BEN ABRAHAM (1813-1889), 
rabbi and posek of Baghdad. Abdallah was born in *Baghdad 
and was a pupil of Jacob b. Joseph ha-Rofe. At first he en- 
gaged in business, acquiring considerable wealth. When he 
perceived that the study of Torah was being neglected, how- 
ever, he abandoned his business and devoted himself to the 
dissemination of learning. He founded the bet midrash Abu 
Menashe which was established with funds provided by the 
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philanthropist Ezekiel b. Reuben Manasseh, after whom it was 
named. In 1840 he founded, with the help of the same phi- 
lanthropist, the renowned Midrash Bet Zilkhah. He died in 
a plague that swept through Baghdad, and was buried there, 
against the orders of the government, in the court of the tradi- 
tional tomb of the high priest Joshua. This caused an outbreak 
of riots, in consequence of which rabbis and communal lead- 
ers were imprisoned. After three months, Somekh’s body had 
to be exhumed and buried in another cemetery. 

Somekh was regarded as the supreme halakhic authority 
by communities of Baghdadi origin throughout the Far East. 
He was the author of Zivhei Zedek (2 pts., 1899), halakhic de- 
cisions on the Yoreh Deah with appended responsa. In man- 
uscript are two more parts of the same work; Ez ha-Sadeh on 
the tractate Bezah; novellae on most tractates of the Talmud; 
acommentary on the Passover Haggadah; Hazon la-Moed, on 
the calendar; and responsa. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Ben-Yaacob, Toledot ha-Rav Abdallah 
Somekh (1949); idem, Yehudei Bavel (1965), index. 


[Abraham Ben-Yaacob] 


SOMEKH, SASSON (1933-_ ), professor emeritus of Arabic 
literature at Tel Aviv University. Born in Baghdad, he immi- 
grated to Israel and specialized in modern Arabic literature 
and Semitic philology. Research, editing, and translating 
characterized his academic career, along with lecturing in 
Israeli, Swedish, and U.S. universities. Among his books are 
The Changing Rhythm (1973), a monograph on the Egyptian 
novelist Naguib Mahftiz; Genre and Language in Modern Ar- 
abic Literature (1991); three books (in Arabic) on the novelist 
Yusuf Idris; four anthologies of modern Arabic poetry, trans- 
lated into Hebrew; and an autobiography (in Hebrew), Bagh- 
dad Yesterday (2004). He was awarded the Israel Prize in Ori- 
ental Studies in 2005. 


SOMEN, ISRAEL (1903-1984), public figure in Kenya. Born 
in London, Somen was taken to South Africa when he was a 
child, and in 1923 went to Kenya where he joined the colonial 
service. Somen was mayor of Nairobi from 1955 to 1957 and 
honorary consul for Israel before Kenya's independence. He 
was also president of the Nairobi Hebrew congregation. 


SOMLYO, ZOLTAN (1882-1937), Hungarian poet. Tried 
to earn his livelihood by writing and had a lifelong struggle 
against poverty. His lyric poetry is founded on the feeling of 
love and the Jewish feeling of loneliness. He wrote Az atkozott 
kolté (“The accursed poet,” 1911). 


SOMMER, EMIL (1869-1947), Austrian soldier. Born in 
Dorna Watra/Vatra Dornei, Bukovina, Sommer was one of 
the top graduates from the cadets’ school and served on the 
general staff. During World War 1 he commanded a regiment 
and was highly respected. In 1923 he retired as a full colonel 
and later received the brevet rank of major general. Sommer 
was head of the Austrian Jewish War Veterans (Bund jue- 
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SOMMERSTEIN, EMIL 


discher Frontsoldaten Oesterreichs) until the organization 
split over his strong monarchist views in March 1934. He and 
his supporters founded a monarchist-oriented War Veterans 
Organization (Legitimistische Juedische Frontkaempfer). Fol- 
lowing the Anschluss newspapers reported that he was forced 
to sweep the streets in his general’s uniform with all his deco- 
rations. This false report was a pure invention; he was, how- 
ever, arrested. In 1942 he and his wife, Anna, née Mittler, were 
deported to Theresienstadt. He managed to survive and after 
the liberation returned to Vienna. Sommer immigrated to the 
United States, where he died. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.A. Schmid], Juden in der K. (u.) 
K. Armee 1788-1918 (1989), 148; The National Jewish Monthly (Nov. 
1946), 90-91. 
[Mordechai Kaplan / Albert Lichtblau (2"¢ ed.)] 


SOMMERSTEIN, EMIL (1883-1957), Zionist leader in Gali- 
cia and Polish Jewish leader. Born in the village of Hleszczawa 
in the district of Tarnopol, Galicia, Sommerstein practiced 
law in Lvov. His Zionist activities began during his student 
years, when he founded the Zionist Students’ League in Galicia 
(1906). He later played a leading role in the Galician Zionist 
Federation, of which he became chairman. He was a member 
of the Polish Sejm from 1922 until 1939 (with a break from 
1927-29). He was active in several Jewish institutions and or- 
ganizations, especially economic ones. Due to him, the Jew- 
ish Academic House, the first of its kind in Europe, was es- 
tablished in Lvov in 1910. He specialized in economic and 
financial law and published several books on these subjects 
in Polish (1924-28). Sommerstein took part in the establish- 
ment of the *World Jewish Congress. At the end of Septem- 
ber 1939, with the entry of the Soviet army into Lvov, he was 
arrested and taken to Kiev. He was transferred from prison 
to prison until he was liberated at the beginning of 1944 in a 
general amnesty. 

In spring 1944 Sommerstein was invited by the Soviet 
authorities to represent Polish Jewry in Moscow and was 
even received by Stalin. Together with the Soviet-sponsored 
Association of Polish Patriots, he followed in the wake of the 
Soviet army’s advance into Polish territory. He was co-opted 
onto the Polish Committee for National Liberation, which was 
established in Chelm in July 1944 and became the provisional 
government of liberated Poland. He moved to Lublin with 
the government and then to Warsaw (February 1945). Som- 
merstein was among the founding members of the Central 
Committee of Polish Jewry and also served as its president. 
He played an important role in arranging for the repatriation 
of 140,000 Polish Jewish refugees from the Soviet Union. He 
was a member of the editorial board of the central Jewish or- 
gan, Dos Naye Lebn, which commenced publication in liber- 
ated Poland. In April 1946 he headed a delegation of Polish 
Jews to the U.S., where he suffered from a paralytic disease 
from which he never recovered. He died in New York and his 
remains were taken to Israel and buried in Tel Aviv (See also 
*Poland, Contemporary). 


SOMMO, JUDAH LEONE BEN ISAAC 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: N.M. Gelber, Toledot ha-Tenuah ha-Ziyyonit 
be-Galizyah, 2 vols. (1958), index; AJYB, 59 (1958), 477. 


[Nathan Eck] 


SOMMO, JUDAH LEONE BEN ISAAC (also known as 
Leone De Sommi Portaleone, Leone di Somi, Leone Ebreo 
de Somi, Leone de’ Sommo Portaleone, Yehuda Sommo; 
1527-1592), dramatist, theater director, and poet in Hebrew 
and Italian. An outstanding contributor to the development 
of the theater during the Renaissance, Sommo, born in Man- 
tua, was a descendant of the aristocratic *Portaleone family. 
He was educated in the spirit of the Renaissance in general 
and in Jewish subjects by Rabbi David b. Abraham *Provengal 
who planned to found a Jewish academy of sciences at Man- 
tua. Provencal, however, opposed Jewish participation in the 
theater. In his youth Sommo served as tutor and copier and 
invented a method for manufacturing ink, which is mentioned 
in Shiltei ha-Gibborim (Mantua, 1612), authored by his relative 
Abraham Portaleone. At the age of 23 he wrote a five-act prose 
play, Zahut Bedihuta de-Kiddushin (“An Eloquent Marriage 
Farce”), which is the oldest Hebrew *drama extant. In 1557 he 
participated in a satirical literary competition on the subject 
of women, in their praise or censure. He submitted a long 
macaronic poem, Magen Nashin (“In Defense of Women”), 
with alternate stanzas in Hebrew and Italian, which he dedi- 
cated to Anna *Rieti. 

Sommo seems to have been active from an early age in 
writing and staging plays for the Gonzaga court theater where 
European dignitaries were often in attendance. Each year the 
Jewish community of Mantua was obliged to present a play 
before the duke; Sommo was placed in charge of these per- 
formances. In 1565 he submitted to Cesare Gonzaga, patron 
of the literary school Accademia degl’ Invaghiti (“Academy 
of the Lovesick”), Dialoghi in materia di rappresentazioni sce- 
niche (“Dialogues on the Art of the Stage,’ ed. F. Marotti, Mi- 
lan, 1969). In recognition of this work Sommo was admitted 
a year later as the only Jewish scrittore (“writer”) in the acad- 
emy. He ultimately became renowned throughout Europe as 
a dramatist and director, as well as an expert in stage design, 
make-up, and lighting effects. Sommo pioneered in the use 
of lighting by placing torches around the hall or on the stage. 
The torches were brightened or dimmed at appropriate times 
to heighten the emotional atmosphere of the play. The famous 
playwright Manfredi insisted that Sommo was the only direc- 
tor capable of staging his Semiramis. He befriended many fa- 
mous actors and actresses who came to Mantua. 

Although Sommo reached the height of fame in Euro- 
pean theater, he did not neglect his activities in the Jewish 
community. In 1574 he aided Azariah dei *Rossi in publishing 
his controversial book Meor Einayim. Like other famous Jew- 
ish artists and performers granted similar privileges, Sommo 
was exempted in 1580 from wearing the yellow *badge re- 
quired of the Jews. In 1585 he was allowed to buy property in 
Mantua upon which he built a synagogue. In the same year 
Sommo was involved in an unsuccessful attempt to have the 


duke of Mantua crowned king of Poland after the former king 
died leaving no male heir. In 1588 he submitted to the first 
duke of Vincenzo a prose comedy, Le tre sorelle (“The Three 
Sisters,” ed. F. Marotti, Milan, 1970). 

Sommos literary output, which remained in manuscript 
until the 20" century, comprised 16 volumes. Those works 
composed in Italian included 13 plays (comedies in prose 
and rhyme, pastorales, intermezzos), the Dialoghi in mate- 
ria di rappresentazioni Sceniche, 45 Salmi Davidici (“Psalms 
of David”), poems, canzones, and satires. However, 11 of 
the Italian volumes, stored in the National Library of Tu- 
rin, were destroyed by a fire in 1904. Only Le tre sorelle, the 
rhymed pastorale L’Hirifile, and a few Italian poems survived. 
Numbered among his Hebrew works are the first Hebrew play 
(four copies), two short dialogues (one of which, Shetei Sihot 
Tinok Omenet ve-Horim, is the earliest piece of *children’s 
literature in Hebrew), and several poems. J. *Schirmann 
discovered Zahut Bedihuta de-Kiddushin in 1930 and it was 
subsequently printed for the first time in 1946, some 400 
years after it was written. In 1937, Dialogues on the Art of the 
Stage first appeared in print in A. Nicoll’s English translation 
and in 1969 it was first printed, together with Le tre sorelle, 
in Italian. 

Sommo’ greatest works are the Dialoghi and his Hebrew 
comedy of betrothal. The Dialoghi, among the most valuable 
discussions on Renaissance theater, are written in a lively and 
humorous style. Four in number, the Dialoghi are conducted 
by Veridico, a Jewish embroiderer of Mantua who directs per- 
formances at the ducal court, like Sommo himself, and two 
Italian devotees of the theater. Veridico tells his friends how 
he selects, rehearses, and readies a play for performance. Som- 
mo’ writings, although echoing the style of Aristotle and Hor- 
ace who were very popular in Italy at that time, ventures the 
original opinion that it was the Jews who contributed drama 
to world literature. He maintains that the Book of Job, whose 
authorship Jewish tradition ascribes to Moses, was the first 
drama in history and influenced Plato to write in dialogue 
form, which, in turn, inspired the Greek dramatists. In the 
second dialogue Sommo asserts that dramatists divide their 
plays into five acts and limit the number of actors appearing 
on the stage at any time to five in order to correspond to the 
number of books in the Pentateuch. To prove the antiquity 
of Jewish drama he cites the Aramaic dramatic allegory “The 
Current of Life” (“Corso della Vita”), and traces the origin of 
the Italian word scena (“scene”) to the Hebrew shekhunah 
(“street” or “neighborhood”). Much of interest is to be found 
in his detailed discussion of various aspects of theatrical pro- 
duction (acting, costuming, makeup, and lighting); his advice 
on the method of acting resembles Hamlet's monologue on 
the same theme. 

Written mainly in biblical Hebrew, Zahut Bedihuta de- 
Kiddushin is cast into the characteristic style of Renaissance 
comedy. The heroes are based on the stock figures of comme- 
dia dellarte and the plot is taken from an aggadah of Midrash 
Tanhuma: a father on his deathbed bequeaths all his property 
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to his slave, leaving to his only son, who is abroad, the right to 
choose only one article from the estate as his own. The plan 
is based on the assumption that the son, upon his return, will 
choose the slave and thus, since a master automatically ac- 
quires all that belongs to his slave, he will obtain the whole 
estate. Until the son’s return the inheritance will be safely 
guarded by the slave. However, the parents of the son’s fiancée, 
believing that their intended son-in-law has been disinherited, 
cancel the engagement. The youth then plans to seduce his 
beloved in a vineyard and marry her by nissuei biah (“mar- 
riage by intercourse”). In the finale, Rabbi Amittai (“speaker 
of truth,’ the counterpart of Veridico in the Dialoghi) solves 
the predicament and the youth regains both his fiancée and his 
inheritance. The comedy was designed not only to amuse the 
audience but also to criticize contemporary Jewish behavior 
in matters of betrothal and marriage and to demonstrate the 
literary potential of Hebrew. The play was apparently staged 
in Sommo’ lifetime and later during the 17 century in Italy. 
It was produced for the first time in Israel in 1963 by a Hebrew 
University troupe and in 1968 by the Haifa Theater, which per- 
formed it two years later at the Venice Festival. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Schirmann (ed.), Zahut Bedihuta de-Kid- 
dushin (19657), 173-6 (bibliography); A. Nicoll, The Development of the 
Theatre (1966°), 253 (bibl.); A. Holtz, in: Tarbiz, 36 (1967); I. Gour, in: 
Bamah, 31 (1967), 14-25; Judah Leone ben Isaac Sommo, Dialoghi in 
materia di rappresentazioni sceniche (1969); idem, Le tre sorelle (1970). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Namery, in: HUSL, 9:2 (1981), 147-74; 
Tre sorelle: comedia, ed. G. Romeo (1982); A Comedy of Betrothal = 
Tsahoth Bdihutha D’Kiddushin, transl. A.S. Golding (1988); The Three 
Sisters: Le tre sorelle, transl. D. Beecher and M. Ciavolella (1988); W.S. 
Botuck, Leone de’ Sommi: Jewish Participation in Italian Renaissance 
Theatre (1991); Y. David, in: RMI, 61:1-2 (1995), 119-128; J. Guinsburg, 
in: Iberia Judaica (1996), 307-15; A. Belkin (ed.), Leone de’ Sommi and 
the Performing Arts (1997); K. Werchowsky, in: REEH, 5 (2001), 171-81; 
A.L. Benharrosh, in: Cahiers du Judaisme, 14 (2003), 25-43. 


[Dan Almagor] 


SOMOGYI, BELA (1868-1920), Hungarian political journal- 
ist. Born in Halasto, he taught in secondary schools and edited 
the social-democrat organ Népszava, as well as the German 
language organ Volksstimme. After the October Revolution 
(1918), he became director-general of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. Under the brief Communist regime, he resigned. Nev- 
ertheless, when Somogyi protested against the murders of 
the White Terror (see *Hungary), he was kidnapped and with 
his companion, a non-Jewish author, B. Bacs6, murdered and 
his body thrown into the Danube. Somogyi wrote A francia 
népoktatds (1905) and Az ipari sz6vetkezetek (1905). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Magyar Zsid6é Lexikon (1929), 796; Magyar 


Trodalmi Lexikon, 3 (1965), 77. 
[Baruch Yaron] 


SOMREI SABAT, Christian sect in *Transylvania; though 
chronologically the latest, it was the most extreme faction in 
the Reformation in Hungary. Founded in the 1580s in central 
Transylvania, the sect had distinct anti-Trinitarian trends. 
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During its long history the sect passed from denial of the Trin- 
ity to rejection of the New Testament until it approached very 
close to Judaism. The inhabitants of the Transylvanian village 
*Bezidul Nou, the majority of whom were adherents of the 
sect, converted to Judaism in 1868-69, and their descendants 
were completely absorbed in Judaism. 

Ideologically, the history of the sect, which in 1971 still 
had a small number of followers in Transylvania, may be di- 
vided into two periods. In the first period, on the instructions 
of the sect’s founder, the Transylvanian nobleman Andras 
Eéssi (d. c. 1602), the Somrei Sabat almost completely aban- 
doned the principles of Christianity, though they still recog- 
nized Jesus as the messiah to reappear. But by that time, in 
religious as well as everyday life, they behaved according to 
the biblical precepts, observing “the Jewish Sabbath” as the 
day of rest instead of Sunday, and celebrating Jewish festivals 
according to the Jewish calendar: Passover, the New Moon, 
etc. In that early period the prayer rite of the sect was already 
influenced by Jewish liturgy. The Somrei Sabat also refrained 
from eating ritually unclean food. 

The second period, beginning in 1630, was marked by 
the outstanding personality of Simon *Péchi (c. 1575-1642), 
the adopted son of Eéssi. A scholar with a command of the 
classical languages as well as Hebrew, Péchi performed im- 
portant functions in the political administration of indepen- 
dent Transylvania and was chancellor at the princely courts. 
In 1621 Péchi was dismissed from all his posts, probably in 
connection with his religious views. Thereafter he devoted 
himself to the organization and development of the Somrei 
Sabat sect and also became involved in clandestine activities. 
In this period the sect deviated even more from Christianity 
and came conspicuously close to Judaism. The leader of the 
sect as well as his disciples translated into Hungarian many 
Hebrew prayers of the Sephardi rite. At that time the Somrei 
Sabat based themselves only on the Old Testament, observing 
the Jewish precepts and completely rejecting the principles of 
Christianity. It is estimated that the membership of the sect 
was then about 20,000. 

In 1638, on instructions from the prince, the Transylva- 
nian authorities started to persecute the members of the sect 
and its leaders. Some emigrated to *Turkey where several of 
them converted to Judaism. Those who had remained in Tran- 
sylvania were put on trial, their property was confiscated, and 
some were sentenced to death. The leader of the sect also be- 
came impoverished as a result of the confiscations and spent 
the last years of his life in his rural home under house arrest. 
As a result of the persecutions the membership of the sect 
greatly diminished. 

The spiritual leaders of the sect created a varied literature, 
including prayers, religious poems, etc., partly independent 
original literary creations but most of them showing Jewish in- 
fluence. The outstanding Hungarian author, Zsigmond Kemény 
(1814-1875), gives a vivid description of the life of the sect, the 
persecutions, and the life of its leader, Péchi, in his historical 
novel A rajongok (“The Devoted”; first published in 1858). 


SONCINO 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Kohn, A szombatosok (1889) = Die Sab- 
batharier in Siebenbuergen (1894); M. Guttmann and S. Harmos, 
Péchi Simon szombatos imddsdgos kényve (1914); A. Pirnat, Die Ide- 
ologie der Siebenbuerger Antitrinitarier (Budapest, 1961); B. Varjas, 


Szombatos énekek (1970). 
[Yehouda Marton] 


SONCINO, family of Hebrew printers active in Italy, Tur- 
key, and Egypt in the 156 and 16" centuries. The Soncino 
family originated in Germany and claimed among their an- 
cestors Moses of Speyer, mentioned in the tosafot by *Eliezer 
of Touques (13'* century). Five generations later another 
MOSES, resident at Fuerth, succeeded in driving the wander- 
ing Franciscan monk and rabble-rouser John of Capistrano 
(1386-1456) out of the town (see title page of David Kimhi’s 
Mikhlol, Constantinople, 1532-34). His sons SAMUEL and sI- 
MON left Fuerth for Italy, where in 1454 they obtained per- 
mission from Francesco Sforza, duke of Milan, to settle in 
Soncino near Cremona, from which they took their surname. 
Samuel’s son ISRAEL NATHAN (d. 14922), a physician, was 
renowned for his talmudic scholarship and piety; he died in 
Brescia. Printing had taken place in Italy from 1465, and it 
was, no doubt, under the influence of Israel Nathan and in 
partnership with him and his other sons (Benei Soncino) that 
his son JOSHUA SOLOMON (d. 1493) set up a Hebrew printing 
press which in 1484 produced its first book, the Talmud trac- 
tate Berakhot, with commentaries in the arrangement which 
became standard. This was followed by a complete, voweled 
Hebrew Bible (1488), the Mahzor Minhag Roma (Soncino and 
Casalmaggiore, 1486), and 15 other works (to 1489). His were 
the first printed editions of the Hebrew Bible and Talmud 
tractates. From 1490 to 1492 Joshua Solomon printed at least 
nine works in Naples, and altogether more than 40 works are 
ascribed to his press. 

His nephew GERSHOM BEN MOSES (d. 1534), also called 
Menzlein - perhaps for having learned the art of printing in 
Mainz - became one of the most successful and prolific print- 
ers of his time - and one of the finest of all times - printing 
from 1489 to 1534, not only in Hebrew (and Judeo-German?), 
but also in Latin, Greek, and Italian and using for non-He- 
brew literature the names Hieronymus, Geronimo, or Gi- 
rolamo. During his extensive travels, to France in particular, 
he obtained valuable manuscripts for publication, e.g., the 
tosafot of Eliezer of Touques which he was the first to pub- 
lish. He was also the first to use woodcut illustrations in a He- 
brew work (Isaac ibn Sahula’s Meshal ha-Kadmoni, Brescia, 
c. 1491), and to produce secular Hebrew literature (Immanuel 
of Rome's Mahberot, Brescia, 1492). Soncino also printed in 
small, pocket-size format, assembling an expert staff of liter- 
ary advisers, typesetters, and proofreaders. His letters were 
cut by Francesco Griffo da Bologna, who also worked for the 
well-known Aldus Manutius. 

Apart from Soncino and Casalmaggiore, Soncino also 
printed in Brescia, Barco, Fano, Pesaro, Ortona, Rimini, An- 
cona, and Cesena; both his Hebrew and non-Hebrew pro- 
ductions exceeded 100 volumes each, of which about 20 were 
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mid. 13th cent. 
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d. 1489 d. 1493 
GERSHOM SOLOMON 
d. 1534 d. 1499? 
MOSES JOSHUA ELIEZER 
d. 1530? d. 1569 d. 1547 
GERSHOM 
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Hebrew *incunabula (before 1500). His constant wanderings 
were due as much to the chicaneries of the local overlords as 
to fierce and perhaps unfair competition, though in the de- 
cade 1494-1504 (with an interval from 1499 to 1502) he was 
the world’s only Hebrew printer. Eventually Soncino had to 
leave Italy for Turkey, where he continued to print in *Salonika 
(1527) and *Istanbul (from 1530), assisted by his son ELIEZER 
(d. 1547). Gershom Soncino exerted himself in bringing re- 
lief to the victims of the Spanish and Portuguese expulsions 
of 1492 and 1497. 

His brother soLoMON is mentioned as printer in only 
one work: Jacob b. Asher’s Arbaah Turim (14902), though he 
belonged no doubt to the collective Benei Soncino. His son 
MOSES printed a number of books in Salonika from 1521 to 
1527. Eliezer b. Gershom Soncino continued printing after his 
father’s death, and after he died the press was taken over by his 
partner Moses b. Eliezer Parnas. His son GERSHOM printed in 
Cairo, Egypt, in 1557, being the last of the known Soncino print- 
ers. JOSHUA *SONCINO (d. 1569) of Istanbul was the author of 
a volume of responsa and novellae (Nahalah li- Yhoshua, 1531). 
It is believed that the Hebrew press in Prague, where printing 
began in 1512, was founded by the Soncino family. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.M. Habermann, Ha-Madpisim Benei 
Soncino (1933); A. Yaari, in: KS, 13 (1936/37), 121-30; idem, Ha-De- 
fus ha-Ivri be-Kushta (1967), 21-22; D.W. Amram, Makers of Hebrew 
Books in Italy (1909), index; M. Marx (Hieronymus) in: HUCA, 7 
(1930), 427-50; C. Roth, Jews in the Renaissance (1959) index. 


[Abraham Meir Habermann] 


SONCINO, JOSHUA (d. 1569), rabbi and halakhic author- 
ity; a scion of the famous *Soncino family from Italy, some of 
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whose descendants settled in Turkey. Soncino was the rabbi of 
the Sephardi Great Synagogue (Sinagoga Mayor) in Constan- 
tinople. In one of his responsa he intimates that his Ashkenazi 
friends disapproved of his holding that post. He maintained 
contact with R. Isaac *Luria and R. Bezalel *Ashkenazi, and 
was a close friend of R. Moses *Almosnino. His responsa and 
his commentaries on the tractates Eruvin and Shevuot were 
published by his grandson R. Joshua b. Menahem Soncino, un- 
der the title Nahalah li-Yhoshua (Constantinople, 1731). One of 
his responsa can be found in Divrei Rivot by R. Isaac *Adarbi 
(Salonika, 1582, no. 60). He was asked by Dona Gracia *Nasi 
to render halakhic decisions on business matters (responsa 12, 
20). At the time of the proposed *Ancona boycott in 1556-57, 
which caused a great stir among Turkish Jews, Soncino origi- 
nally favored the proposals, but later took up an attitude of 
vehement opposition. As the representative of Italian Jews 
who had settled in Turkey, he was of the opinion that pres- 
sure on the city by Turkish Jewry would further imperil the 
situation of Ancona’s Jews (responsa 39-40). He thought that 
the solution to the difficulties facing Italian Jewry lay in their 
migration to the East. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rosanes, Togarmah, 2 (1937/38), 79ff.; C. 
Roth, The House of Nasi (1947), 134-74; I. Sonne, Mi-Paulus ha- 
Revii ad Pius ha-Hamishi (1954), 146-59; A. Yaari, Mehkerei Sefer 


(1958), 309-11. 
[Abraham David] 


SONCINO GESELLSCHAFT DER FREUNDE DES JU- 
EDISCHEN BUCHES, Jewish bibliophile society, founded 
in Berlin in 1924, and liquidated by order of the Nazi govern- 
ment of Prussia in 1937. 

The Society aimed at the typographic improvement of 
the Jewish and Hebrew book; 15 regular publications were 
primarily intended to introduce to the Jewish book-world 
suitable models to be imitated by the commercial produc- 
ers. The Society, therefore, commissioned all the different 
types of literary products likely to appear in print, such as 
scholarly works and periodicals, novels, short stories, plays, 
texts illustrated by modern artists, and reprints of interesting 
rare books. The texts were chosen from Jewish literature of 
all periods and languages. Leading master-printers selected 
the printing type, size, and paper of each individual publica- 
tion in order to design an external appearance in accordance 
with its contents. 

The most ambitious enterprise of the Society was the 
creation of a new Hebrew printing type, a task not attempted 
for many generations. The letters were designed by Markus 
Behmer, who based his work on the script used by Gershom 
*Kohen in his Haggadah, printed in 1527 in Prague. The 
“Behmer type” appeared for the first, and last, time in the Pen- 
tateuch printed for the Society in 1930-33 by E.W. Tieffenbach 
at his “Officina Serpentis” printing press in Berlin. 

The Society published Soncino Blaetter; Beitraege zur 
Kunde des juedischen Buches, edited between 1925 and 1937 by 
Herrmann Meyer, the founder and honorary secretary of the 
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Society. In addition, Mitteilungen der Soncino Gesellschaft ap- 
peared between 1928 and 1932 with A. Horodisch as editor. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Rodenberg, Deutsche Bibliophilie in drei 
Jahrzehnten (1931), 199-210; F Homeyer, Deutsche Juden als Bibli- 
ophilen und Antiquare (1963), 67-69; 128-34. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
puy: A. Horodisch, in: Bibliotheca docet: Festgabe fuer Carl Wehmer 
(1963), 181-208; idem, in: Imprimatur Neue Folge 8 (1976), 243-54; M. 
Brenner, The Renaissance of Jewish Culture... (1996) 173-77. 


[Herrmann M.Z. Meyer] 


SONDERKOMMANDO, JEWISH. In May 1942, in the 
framework of the clandestine plan known as the “Final So- 
lution of the Jewish Question,’ the mass-annihilation of the 
European Jewry began in the biggest extermination camp - 
Auschwitz-Birkenau. The killing process, which was charac- 
terized by its technical and industrial methods, was executed 
in the form of a production line run by ss personnel. Staff 
members were rewarded for their murderous activities with 
special rations, additional vacation, and a personal promo- 
tion. 

To operate the crematoria and remove all traces of their 
crimes, the ss selected prisoners for a special squad shortly 
after their arrival without knowing the real aim of the work. 
For practical and ideological reasons the ss selected for this 
purpose mostly Jews, who from the middle of 1942 were the 
majority of the new prisoners coming to the camp. Ideologi- 
cally, this was one the Germans’ cruelest ways to humiliate the 
Jews and stamp them as sub-humans (“Untermenschen”). The 
inevitable death of these prisoners was a continuation of their 
spiritual death, which occurred during their horrible work in 
the death installations. The squad of prisoners thus symbol- 
ized the double death of the Jews: the mental and the physical. 
Another reason for choosing Jews for this squad could have 
been the desire to blur the distinction between the criminals 
and their victims, and to forcibly involve Jewish slave laborers 
in the process of mass killing and impose on them the onus 
of crimes committed solely by the Germans. 

The ss euphemistically called these Jewish prisoners 
“Sonderkommando, “special squad.” The members of the 
squad were given several privileges, which helped those who 
remained the professional core of the Sonderkommando sur- 
vive. These prisoners got better food, improved living condi- 
tions, medical treatment from their own doctors, and from 
1944 exemption from bodily punishment. They were always 
kept in isolated barracks, guarded day and night, and were not 
allowed to contact other prisoners. By giving them privileges, 
the administration of the camp achieved an additional moral 
separation of the Sonderkommando members from the other 
prisoners, who tended to accuse them of being collaborators. 
As a matter of fact these miserable and abused Sonderkom- 
mando prisoners had no choice at all. Anyone who refused to 
obey the orders or claimed that he was incapable of working 
was immediately shot by the ss. 

The members of the Sonderkommando were orga- 
nized in a hierarchic structure. At the base were the major- 
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survived all these generations after the destruction of its state 
and its land. The secret of national survival is dependent on 
the positive command of the ancient prophecy, ‘the scepter 
shall not depart from Judah’ (Gen. 49:10). It is indeed possi- 
ble to say that kingship never ceased in Israel. It merely shed 
one form to assume another.... The state is destroyed and the 
national body separates into its parts - the communities. In 
this way the people build for themselves in every place some- 
thing like a kingdom in miniature. Our enemies... in mod- 
ern times... call it ‘a state within a state’ But the congrega- 
tion of Israel goes on in its historical path and says: ‘Indeed, 
a state within a state, an internal autonomous group within 
an external political group and the nature of things sanctions 
it” (ibid., 48-49). On this basis Dubnow insisted — in opposi- 
tion to both the Zionist view as he understood it and to the 
assimilationist view — that it is only “the Autonomists [who] 
recognize Jewry, not only as a nation of the past or of the fu- 
ture, but also as a nation that is of the present, which has never 
ceased to exist and which will never cease to exist in time to 
come” (ibid., 167). The Autonomists conceive that Jewry is a 
nation in spite of and in the fact of its dispersion throughout 
many countries and amid many peoples. 

Although the Autonomist theory is based on an overall 
view of Jewish history, its application and even its theoreti- 
cal premises are in reality limited by the European outlook of 
its founders. This is apparent in the intrinsic nexus between 
Autonomism and *Yiddish. Dubnow stated that “among the 
forces which are the basis of our autonomy in the Diaspora I 
also set aside a place for the powerful force of the folk language 
used by seven million Jews in Russia and Galicia.... Insofar 
as we recognize the merit of national existence in the Dias- 
pora, we must also recognize the merit of Yiddish as one of 
the instruments of autonomy, together with Hebrew and the 
other factors in our national culture” (ibid., 51). In practice, 
Yiddish was the only cultural factor stressed by most Autono- 
mists and in the main they were concerned solely with Jewish 
problems in Europe. 


The Program 

The European centrism of the Autonomists was also con- 
ditioned by the fact that even their theory was founded on 
their prognosis for the future development of states within 
Europe, particularly those areas where the greatest masses of 
Jews were then concentrated. They believed that the concept 
of statehood in Europe must logically lead to the autonomy 
of various nationalities within the framework of a “multina- 
tional state,” such as was bound to evolve from the struggle for 
cohesion within the vast complexes of *Austro-Hungary and 
czarist *Russia. In its resolution of 1890 the “Austrian school 
of Social Democracy” formulated a program for an autono- 
mous coexistence of the separate nationalities within Austro- 
Hungary. Otto *Bauer stated the theoretical foundation of this 
policy in his Die Nationalitaetenfrage und die Sozialdemokratie 
(Vienna, 1907). This is the background to Dubnow’s affirma- 
tion “that Jewish nationalism... is concerned with only one 
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thing: protecting the national individuality [of the Jewish 
people] and safeguarding its autonomous development in all 
states” (ibid., 97). On the basis of what he considered the im- 
manent tendency of the past and the victorious trend of the 
future, Dubnow thought that “the chief axiom of Jewish au- 
tonomy may thus be formulated as follows: Jews in each and 
every country who take an active part in civic and political life 
enjoy all rights given to the citizens, not merely as individuals 
but also as members of their national groups” (ibid., 137). Since 
it was impossible to evade the fact that the Jews did not live in 
a single compact territory even within one state, the Autono- 
mists had to insist on “personal autonomy” to be granted to 
the communities scattered throughout a given state. 

The policy of the Autonomists was accepted by the Folk- 
spartei, the Sejmists and, after lengthy hesitation, by the *Bund. 
Although Zionism never accepted the Autonomist doctrine, in 
its program of “Gegenwartsarbeit” (as formulated at the *Hels- 
ingfors Conference, 1906) - especially in Eastern Europe - the 
movement shared most of the goals of its policy. 

After World War 1 the realization of Autonomist hopes 
seemed ensured by the affirmation of *minority rights by the 
peace treaties and the autonomous institutions established in 
the Baltic states and the U.S.S.R. The blatant infringement of 
these rights, however, in the 1930s and later the *Holocaust 
put an end to the existential foundation of Autonomism. 
Theoretically the philosophy is as valid or invalid as before; 
in practice neither the philosophy nor the policies based on 
it have any force in the thinking or the aspirations of the Jew- 
ish people today. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Pinson, in: S. Dubnow, Nationalism and 
History (1958), 3-65. 


[Haim Hillel Ben-Sasson] 


AUTONOMY, the religious, legal, social, and cultural self-suf- 
ficiency of the Jewish community within the sovereign non- 
Jewish state or its subdivision; Jewish self-government. Jew- 
ish autonomy was conditioned by both external and internal 
forces. By definition it did not exist during the periods of po- 
litical sovereignty in the days of the Jewish independent states. 
During the periods of Persian and Greco-Roman subjugation 
the Jews enjoyed considerable self-government, especially in 
the form of polyteuma, an autonomous community within 
the Hellenistic city, as in *Alexandria. Throughout the Mid- 
dle Ages, when European society generally was constituted 
of distinct corporate groups each with its own way of life, the 
Jews were also governed by their own laws and institutions. 
The Christian authority in the lands of Europe, whether em- 
peror, king, pope, duke, or municipality, as well as the Mus- 
lim caliph or other ruler, granted them various privileges of 
serf-rule. These dealt mainly with their rights of commerce, 
moneylending, or litigation with Gentiles. The internal po- 
litical and social life of the Jews was left inviolate. The basic 
Christian legal concept permitted the Jews to live according 
to their law (secundum legem eorum vivere). In Islam the very 
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ity of ordinary workers. A few were “functionaries,” e.g., the 
“Vorarbeiter” (foreman) and “Kapo” (head of work unit). The 
“Oberkapo” (head Kapo) and the “Blockaelteste” (head of the 
barrack) stood at the top of the Sonderkommando hierarchy. 
Orders, however, always came from the ss men, and through 
the functionaries were delivered to all members of the unit. 
The first Sonderkommando started to work in May 1942, in the 
old crematorium in the main camp (Stammlager-Auschwitz), 
as well as in the provisional gas chambers on the outskirts of 
the Birkenau camp. Parallel to this there operated from Au- 
gust 1942 the so-called “Krematorium-Kommando” in the 
main camp. 

Between March and July 1943 four multifunctional cre- 
matoria were put into action in Birkenau. The work in the 
old crematorium at the main camp was stopped completely 
in July 1943. From May 1942 to January 1945 about 2,200 pris- 
oners were recruited into the Sonderkommando. The number 
of members depended on the killing potential and the policy 
of extermination, as decided by the camp administration. The 
number at any one time ranged from 100 to 874 men. 

As so-called “secret bearers,” these direct witnesses to the 
genocide of the Jewish people were doomed to death by the 
ss and were usually murdered after the completion of the big- 
ger killing actions, on December 9, 1942; February 24, 1944; 
December 23, 1944; October 7, 1944; and November 26, 1944. 
As it was desired that the skilled and experienced workers 
in the commando should stay alive until the end, there was 
only one complete liquidation of the whole squad, on De- 
cember 9, 1942. 

The members of the commando were forced by their tor- 
mentors to welcome the Jews who were entering the dressing 
room, to calm them, to carry those who were not able to go 
to the gas chambers by themselves, to ensure a quick undress- 
ing process and fast movement into the gas chambers. After 
the killing by gas the prisoners were obliged to evacuate and 
clean the gas chambers, to inspect the bodies of the victims 
for valuables, to cut their hair (mainly women’s hair), to clean 
hair earmarked for industrial uses, to pull out gold teeth, and 
to remove prostheses. Subsequently, the prisoners were forced 
to burn the bodies of those murdered in the crematoria ovens 
or in the burning pits, to crush the remaining bones, and to 
spread the ashes. In the dressing room they were forced to col- 
lect all the belongings of the victims and to prepare these for 
dispatch by train. In the case of killing by shooting, they were 
obliged to distract the victims and hold them by force. 

The total hopelessness and overwhelming helplessness 
in this extreme situation paralyzed almost every form of re- 
sistance and created an atmosphere of apathy and a loss of 
moral values among some of the members. Nevertheless, 
and amazingly, the will to survive remained in the hearts of 
many prisoners in the squads, who even developed an opti- 
mistic attitude. 

Not only the contact with death was traumatic but 
also meeting the victims shortly before their deaths, includ- 
ing friends and relatives, not to mention the accusations by 
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other prisoners. All this exacerbated the moral dilemma of 
Sonderkommando prisoners and their mental suffering. The 
prisoners found themselves in an extreme psychological situ- 
ation, full of self-contempt and self-reproach. As the sole eye- 
witnesses to the killing process, these prisoners were the last 
to have contact with the victims before they were murdered. 
For this reason, the Germans preferred to choose prisoners 
for the Sonderkommando who spoke the same language as the 
victims, especially before big killing actions. The members of 
the unit, in the age range from 16 to 54, came from 18 coun- 
tries altogether, mostly from Poland, Slovakia, France, Hol- 
land, Greece, Romania, and Hungary, and communicated in 
11 languages. Despite the common fate that awaited them, the 
society of the Sonderkommando members could not achieve 
complete solidarity, mainly because of differences in social 
and cultural backgrounds. 

Motivated by a historical conscience, several members 
of the Sonderkommando clandestinely wrote the history of 
the mass murder of the Jews and their own histories of the 
Sonderkommando. These manuscripts were buried in the 
grounds of Birkenau, discovered in part between February 
1945 and October 1980, and later published. 

Wishing to warn the still living Hungarian Jews be- 
fore their deportation to Auschwitz, the Sonderkommando 
men supplied the four Jewish prisoners Vrba, Wetzler, Rosin, 
and Mordowicz who escaped from Auschwitz successfully 
in spring 1944 with important information and evidence of 
the crimes committed in the camp. Unfortunately this infor- 
mation could not prevent the mass murder of the Hungar- 
ian Jews. 

With the completion of four new crematoria in Birkenau 
between March and July 1943, the living and working condi- 
tions of the Sonderkommando improved significantly. This en- 
abled the creation of an underground movement of prisoners 
within the Sonderkommando, which initially was part of the 
general underground movement in the camp. This movement 
planned a general armed uprising of prisoners. Because of ba- 
sic misunderstandings and incompatible interests, the general 
plan for an uprising was canceled, and only the Sonderkom- 
mando continued to plan an uprising of its own. The prepara- 
tions for such an action took place in the months of spring and 
summer 1944. During the preparation period, young Jewish 
female prisoners smuggled explosives from the Union Metall- 
werke for the use of the Sonderkommando fighters. Four of 
these women were publicly hanged on January 6, 1945. 

The uprising, an act of despair, was launched on Oc- 
tober 7, 1944, in an attempt to destroy the killing installa- 
tions, to avenge the crimes against the Jews committed in 
the camp, and to ensure that at least someone remained alive 
from the commando to bear witness to what had occurred 
in the camp. 

The uprising was crushed after few hours, ending in 
a bloodbath of 451 Sonderkommando prisoners who fell 
in the battle or were shot in retaliation. The fighters of the 
Sonderkommando succeeded in burning one of the crema- 
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torium buildings (No. rv), killing three ss members, and 
wounding probably 12 others. After the uprising was crushed, 
the remaining prisoners of the commando were obliged to 
burn the bodies of their fallen comrades and destroy the re- 
maining crematorium buildings. 

By the end of October 1944, after the gas chambers in 
Auschwitz-Birkenau were used for the last time, more than 
1,100,000 Jews had already been murdered in the death factory 
of Auschwitz. The last surviving members of the commando 
left the camp on January 18, 1945. On the long death marches 
they were first deported to Mauthausen. 

Altogether, about 110 men of the Sonderkommando sur- 
vived the Shoah. Sixty years after the evacuation of Auschwitz 
18 former Sonderkommando prisoners were still alive, most of 
them in Israel and the United States. 


[Gideon Greif and Andreas Kilian (274 ed.)] 


SONDERLING, JACOB (1878-1964), rabbi. Sonderling was 
born in Lipine, Silesia. His mother was a descendant of the 
Yismah Moshe, the founder of Hungarian Hasidism. An ar- 
dent Zionist from youth, Sonderling was referred to as “my 
fighting rabbi” by Theodor Herzl. 

After studying at the University of Vienna and Breslau as 
well as at seminaries in Vienna, Breslau, and Berlin, Sonder- 
ling received his Ph.D. from the University of Tuebingen in 
1904. In 1908, he became rabbi of Hamburg’s celebrated Isra- 
elitischer Temple Verein, the birthplace of Reform Judaism 
but in his congregation, the bastion of Reform Judaism, men 
and women sat separately. He was such an eloquent orator 
and prominent rabbi that the Hamburg synagogue offered 
him the position despite its well known anti-Zionism and his 
advocacy of Zionism. His tenure there was interrupted when, 
during World War 1, he served as a German Army chaplain 
on the staff of Field Marshal Paul von Hindenburg, who was 
later the president of Germany. He was the chief Jewish chap- 
lain on the German Eastern front and spent the war years in 
Russia, Poland, and Lithuania, where he ministered not only 
to German soldiers but to Eastern European Jews he encoun- 
tered. He looked like the embodiment of a rabbi, with a long 
beard and distinguished face that as he aged became ever 
more impressive. His picture appeared on postcards of the 
Kaiser's Army. He was called “God's word on a horse.” At the 
war's conclusion, he returned to his pulpit and remained until 
1923, when he immigrated to the United States. Within weeks 
of his arrival in the United States he was lecturing on Zionism 
and drawing large audiences to hear his passionate advocacy. 
He then held pulpits in Chicago, New York, and Providence, 
where he developed what his Los Angeles colleague called 
new approaches to an old tradition. Religion must appeal to 
the senses - all five senses - not only to the ear and to the 
mind. 

Upon moving to Los Angeles in 1935, he founded the 
Center for Jewish Culture (Fairfax Temple). Where else but 
in Hollywood could one combine art and religion? While liv- 
ing and working in Los Angeles, he collaborated with many 
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well-known musicians. He inspired Eric Zeisl to compose his 
requiem and Maria Jeritza to perform it. During World War 
u1, he discovered that Arnold Schoenberg, then a refugee from 
Nazi Germany, needed some money, so he commissioned him 
to write the Kol Nidre service. He also worked with Ernst Toch 
in writing the text for “Cantata of the Bitter Herbs.” In 1941, 
he commissioned Erich W. Korngold to write the “Passover 
Psalm,” Opus 30. 

Earlier in his career he inspired Freidrich *Adler (1878- 
1942), who died in Auschwitz and had been a member of his 
congregation, to make Jewish ceremonial objects. Adler was 
a master of applied art who worked with furniture, architec- 
ture, and functional ware. For the Cologne Werkbund of 1914, 
Adler designed a synagogue interior and Torah ornaments as 
well as an entire group of ceremonial objects for Sabbath and 
holiday home observances. The remaining part of that col- 
lection is the eternal light, which is in the collection of the 
Spertus Museum. The first piece of ceremonial art that Adler 
created was a seder plate of pewter and embossed and cut- 
out glass. Incorporated onto the seder plate is a lid that lifts 
up to hold the matzot, and when the lid is closed the cup of 
Elijah fits on top in the center of the plate. It is on loan to the 
Skirball Cultural Center from the family of Jacob Sonderling 
363 days a year and returned each year just in time for the 
seder. 

His colleague, Hollywood Rabbi Max Nussbaum, com- 
mented that in Los Angeles Sonderling “initiated the Seder in 
drama and music and the dramatization of the Bible at Friday 
evening services. Basically, Sonderling himself was a fusion 
of religion and art.” 

His colleagues considered him more a teacher of teach- 
ers, a rabbi of rabbis, and he held his own with some of the 
most dominant personalities in the Los Angeles rabbinate. 
He considered himself an Orthodox rabbi among the Re- 
form and a Reform rabbi among the Orthodox. Nussbaum 
said, “He represented the totality of our Jewish heritage at its 
best.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Nussbaum, “Jacob Sonderling,” in: Pro- 
ceedings of the Central Conference of American Rabbis (1965.); J. 
Sonderling, “Five Gates: Casual Notes for an Autobiography,’ in: 
American Jewish Archives (1964). 


[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


SONDHEIM, STEPHEN (Joshua) (1930-_), U.S. composer 
and lyricist born in New York. His meeting with his neighbor 
Oscar *Hammerstein 11 in Pennsylvania (where he moved 
with his mother) led him to write lyrics for stage shows. Win- 
ning the Hutchinson Prize for music at Williams College en- 
abled him to study privately with Milton *Babbitt. Sondheim 
leapt to the forefront of Broadway lyricists while still in his 
twenties when he coauthored the songs (with Leonard *Bern- 
stein) for West Side Story (1957). He followed this hugely suc- 
cessful musical with another lyrical triumph, Jule Styne’s Gypsy 
(1959), and then wrote both the music and lyrics for A Funny 
Thing Happened on the Way to the Forum (1962). Company 
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(1970) revolutionized the art form, and Follies (1971) marked 
the start of Sondheim's collaboration with Hal Prince. A Little 
Night Music (1973) contained his most popular song “Send in 
the Clowns,” while Pacific Overtures (1976) broke new ground 
with its use of Japanese kabuki theater techniques. Sweeney 
Todd (1979) is his biggest work. In Sunday in the Park with 
George (1984), Sondheim, inspired by a painting by Seurat, 
conveyed his images of the pointillist style through use of 
musical minimalism. His later works include Into the Woods 
(1987), Assassins (1991), and Passion (1994), his most sym- 
phonic score. He also wrote film scores. Sondheim’s musical 
language, in which melody and harmony are closely argued, 
retains strong affinities with Ravel and *Copland, while mak- 
ing sophisticated use of jazz and dance idioms; it is intensely 
personal. His use of counterpoint is the anchor which sepa- 
rates him from most of today’s theatrical composers. Sond- 
heim is on the Council of the Dramatist Guild, having served 
as its president from 1973 to 1981. In 1983 he was elected to the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters. He was appointed the 
first Visiting Professor of Contemporary Theatre at Oxford 
University (1990) and was a recipient of the Kennedy Center 
Honors (1993), a National Medal of Arts Award (1997), and 
the Praemium Imperiale, Japan's highest honor, for a life- 
time of artistic achievement (2000). In 2002 he received the 
ASCAP Richard Rodgers Award. Most of his scores have won 
Tony and New York Drama Critics’ Circle Awards. “Sooner or 
Later” from Dick Tracy won an Academy Award, and Sunday 
in the Park with George was awarded the 1985 Pulitzer Prize 
for Drama. The Sondheim Review is a quarterly magazine 
dedicated to his works. Sondheim productions in translation 
have also spread to Spain, Germany, the Netherlands, and 
elsewhere. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove Music Online; J. Gordon (ed.), Stephen 
Sondheim: A Casebook (1997); M. Secrest, Stephen Sondheim: A Life 
(1998); M. Gottfried, Sondheim (2000). 

[Jonathan Licht / Naama Ramot (2! ed.)] 


SONDHEIMER, FRANZ (1926-1981) organic chemist. Born 
in Stuttgart, Germany, he was educated at Highgate School, 
London (1940-43) before gaining his Ph.D. from Imperial Col- 
lege, London. He was a research fellow at Harvard University 
(1949-52) and associate director of research at Syntex s.A. in 
Mexico City (1952-56) before becoming head of the organic 
chemistry department of the Weizmann Institute (1956-64) 
and also Rebecca and Israel Sieff Professor of Organic Chem- 
istry (1960-64). During this period he retained his associa- 
tion with Syntex as vice president of research (1961-63). He 
returned to England as Royal Society Research Professor of 
Organic Chemistry, first at Cambridge University (1964-67), 
where he was also a Fellow of Churchill College, and from 
1967 at University College, London. Sondheimer’s research 
concerned the total synthesis of many natural products and 
in particular steroid hormones and their analogues and novel 
macrocyclic compounds. His many awards included the Israel 
Prize in exact sciences (1960), election to the Royal Society of 
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London (1967), and the American Chemical Society’s Sigma 
Award for creative work in synthetic organic chemistry (1976). 
His other main interest was classical music. 


[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


SONG, ANGELIC. The song of praise which the angels sing 
to God is a common theme in the Jewish and Christian apoc- 
alyptic and mystic literature. In his vision Isaiah heard the 
seraphim uttering (Isa. 6:3) what later became known as the 
*Kedushah (in Greek Trishagion). The idea of the angels sing- 
ing in the heavenly spheres is very likely an old one; it is the 
counterpart of the song which the levites sing in the Temple 
(e.g., 1 Chron. 6:16-17). In the apocalyptic literature the seer 
translated to heaven sees, among other things, the throne of 
God surrounded by angels singing their perpetual song to God 
(11 En. 39-40). This part of the vision may be called the mysti- 
cal core of the apocalyptic experience. The angelic song in the 
apocalyptic literature is generally a development of Isaiah 6:3 
and Ezekiel 3:12. The song of the angels is mentioned often in 
11 Enoch, where it is revealed to the seer (Version II 23:2; cf. 
also Test. Patr., Levi 3:8). Particularly rich in its angelic doxolo- 
gies, or songs of praise, is the Jewish-Christian Book of Revela- 
tion. The Qumran sect had a highly developed angelic liturgy 
(see Strugnell, in: vt, Supplement, 7 (1959), 318-45). 

The heikhalot literature of the Jewish mystics of the tal- 
mudic period is replete with angelic songs. Even the throne of 
God sings a special song to God (Heikhalot Rabbati, 24-26). 
The angelic songs which the mystic hears are not short dox- 
ologies as in the apocalyptic writings, but long lyrical expres- 
sions of the divine holiness, appropriately called “numinous 
hymns” (R. Otto, The Idea of the Holy (1923), 34). There are sev- 
eral references to the angelic song in talmudic and midrashic 
literature. The two main ideas expressed there are: 

(a) the angels do not repeat their song (which is always 
that of Isa. 6:3 and Ezek. 3:12); when they have finished sing- 
ing it, they disappear; 

(b) there is a special order according to which the angels 
divide the song among themselves. 

There are also differences of opinion as to when the an- 
gels sing their song: during the day only (Lam. R. 3:23; Hul. 
gib); during the night, when Israel does not pray (Hag. 12b; 
Av. Zar. 3b); or during both day and night (SER 7:34). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Bietenhard, Die himmlische Welt im Ur- 
christentum Spaetjudentum (1951), 137ff. (incl. bibl.); G. Scholem, Jew- 
ish Gnosticism... (1965), 20-30; Van Unnik, in: Vigiliae Christianae, 5 
(1951), 204-48 (Eng.); Flusser, in: Abraham, Unser Vater... Festschrift 
Otto Michel (1963), 129-52. 

[Ithamar Gruenwald] 


SONG OF SONGS (Heb. D° Pwd TW), the book of the He- 
brew Bible which normally follows Job in the Hagiographa and 
precedes the Book of Ruth. It thus stands first among the Five 
Scrolls. In Protestant and Roman Catholic Bibles, the book fol- 
lows Proverbs and Ecclesiastes, in accord with Jewish (then 
later Christian) tradition that Solomon was the author of all 
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three, for the arrangement of the books in the Septuagint has 
continued to exert its influence on the Christian canon into 
modern times (see *Bible, Canon). The title is derived from 
the superscription, shir ha-shirim asher li-shelomo, usually un- 
derstood as “the best of Solomon's songs,” although Hebrew 
normally does not form superlatives this way. (Comparisons 
with “king of kings,” or “slave of slaves,” are irrelevant because 
these are superlative by function: a king who rules other kings 
(= emperor); a slave owned by another slave; see Tur-Sinai, 
354-55.) The book is also called the Song of Solomon or Can- 
ticles, the latter name being derived from the Latin transla- 
tion of the Hebrew title. Fragments of the Song were found 
at Qumran. 


The Character of the Song of Songs 

The Song of Songs is composed entirely of a series of lyric 
(Septuagint: asma) love songs which vary in length, often con- 
sisting of brief stanzas, in which two lovers express to one an- 
other, and occasionally to others, the delights and anguish of 
their mutual love. Bold imagery and striking hyperbole char- 
acterize the songs, producing extravagant expressions and in- 
congruous comparisons: 


I have compared thee, O my love, 

To a mare in Pharaoh's chariots. 

Thy cheeks are comely with circlets, 

Thy neck with beads (1:9-10; on the mare see M.H. Pope, in 
BASOR, 200 (1970), 56-61). 

My beloved is unto me as a cluster of henna 

In the vineyards of En-Gedi (1:14). 

Iam arose of Sharon, 

A lily of the valleys (2:1). 


Several songs in chapters 4-7 exhibit qualities that distinguish 
them somewhat from the other poems in the book, for they 
lavishly praise the physical features of the two young lovers: 


The roundings of thy thighs are like the links of a chain, 
The work of the hands of a skilled workman. 

Thy navel is like a round goblet, 

Wherein no mingled wine is wanting; 

Thy belly is like a heap of wheat 

Set about with lilies. 

Thy two breasts are like two fawns 

That are twins of a gazelle (7:2b-4). 


Because such poems belong to the same literary genre as a 
similar type of Arabic love poetry, they are called wasfs, after 
the Arabic technical term meaning “description.” Such lyrical 
imagery and forthright expression are admittedly sensual and 
suggestive, but the poems are never coarse or vulgar. (Similar 
seductive language is employed by the married seductress of 
Prov. 7:16-17, but there it leads to a bitter end.) The composer 
has employed vivid imagery to set a mood and create an aura 
of emotion, which invites the hearers to participate and share 
his joy and delight. Such poetic finesse in part accounts for 
the timeless appeal and lasting popularity of these songs. The 
flickering flames of love that rise and fall throughout the book 
leap to a final crescendo in 8:6-7: 
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Set me as the seal upon thy heart, 

As the seal upon thine arm; 

For love is strong as death, 

Jealousy is cruel as the grave; 

The flashes thereof are flashes of fire; 

A very flame of the Lord [or “mighty flame”], 
Many waters cannot quench love, 

Neither can the floods drown it. 


The Bible, because of its primary concern with religious 
themes, contains poetry which deals principally with sacred 
topics in hymns, laments, songs of praise and thanksgiving, 
etc. There are also a number of songs with a secular flavor 
and dealing with the more mundane affairs of life scattered 
through its pages, but the Song of Songs is unique in the Bible, 
for nowhere else within it can be found such a sustained paean 
to the warmth of love between man and woman. It is com- 
pletely occupied with that one theme. No morals are drawn; 
no prophetic preachments are made. Perhaps more than any 
other biblical book, the Song presents a picture of “gender 
mutuality” (Meyers).The female lover is given more lines to 
speak than the male, and the presence of the “daughters of 
Jerusalem” is most prominent. It is likely that several of the 
poems originated among women bards. 

A remarkable feature of the book is that God receives no 
mention, and theological concerns are never discussed. While 
the Book of Esther also fails to mention God, an unmistakable 
spirit of nationalism permeates its pages; but the Song lacks 
even this theme. Another unique feature of the book is the 
extended description of the woman's dreams (3:1-5; 5:1-6:3). 
These are the only biblical examples of dreams not followed 
by interpretation. 

While the Song of Songs appears unique in the Bible, it is 
quite at home in the literature of the Ancient Near East. Nu- 
merous texts recovered from both Egypt and Mesopotamia 
have brought to light the long history of love poetry in the an- 
cient world. Even the earliest civilization of ancient Mesopota- 
mia, that of Sumer, produced passionate love songs that reflect 
a remarkable similarity of expressions, implications, situations, 
and allusions to parts of the Song of Songs, even though the 
latter are “far superior to their stilted, repetitive, and relatively 
unemotional Sumerian forerunners” (S.N. Kramer, in Expedi- 
tion, 5 (1962), 31; Cooper, 1970). Fox has demonstrated close 
parallels in Egyptian love songs, and Held has called attention 
to a dialogue between lovers in an Akkadian work of the Old 
Babylonian period. Still others have compared Greek love lyr- 
ics. Upon reflection it is only natural to expect that such songs 
existed in the culture of ancient Israel. Song, music, and dance, 
both sacred and secular, have been vehicles for expressing the 
deepest human emotions from time immemorial, and it is 
doubtful that the line dividing the one from the other was as 
clear to the ancients as it appears to moderns. 

The Song of Songs consists of only eight chapters num- 
bering 117 verses, yet in it occur 49 words peculiar to itself 
and an additional number of unusual words. The syntax of 
the Song is also marked by oddities. The vav consecutive of 
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biblical Hebrew is completely lacking; frequent incongruities 
exist, with masculine forms of verbs, pronouns and suffixes 
often appearing rather than the expected feminine forms; the 
personal pronoun is used pleonastically with finite verbs with 
no apparent emphatic connotations; the infinite absolute is 
never used and the infinitive construct only rarely; and what 
appears to be an Aramaic construction occurs at 3:7 (mittato 
she-li-Shelomo, literally, “his bed, Solomon's” 

The Song exhibits characteristic features of Hebrew *po- 
etry — parallelism, meter based on stress, repetitive patterns of 
structure, the use of chiasmus and ballast variants, assonance, 
and occasionally paranomasia. A variety of repetitive patterns 
may be found including a number with archaic features. 

The diverse features of the Song, which support the view 
that the work is a collection, are somewhat muted by the uni- 
formity of language, representing a late stage of biblical He- 
brew along with features that are regular in Aramaic and in 
later Mishnaic Hebrew. This uniformity is apparently the re- 
sult of linguistic leveling which was arrested by the final re- 
daction of the book, leaving it essentially as it now exists in 
the Masoretic Text. 


The Interpretation of the Song of Songs 

Despite its brevity, the Song of Songs has been the inspiration 
for more literature about itself than any other book of its size 
in the Bible. It holds a magnetic attraction for those who feel 
compelled to explain its inclusion in the Bible, its meaning, 
and the linguistic peculiarities in it. Near the close of the first 
century c.E., when the book had long been a part of the Jewish 
national literature, arguments against its inclusion among the 
books that were to be considered canonical were suppressed 
by no less an eminent and vociferous advocate than R. Akiva. 
The rabbis and the early Church Fathers quoted, paraphrased, 
and sermonized from it. In medieval Europe, Bernard of Clair- 
vaux produced 86 sermons extracted from its imagery. Still, 
despite the voluminous writings of Jewish and Christian ex- 
egetes, in the 17" century the Westminster Assembly’s anno- 
tations on the Song of Songs state, “It is not unknown to the 
learned, what the obscurity and darknesse of this Book hath 
ever been accounted, and what great variety of Interpreters, 
and Interpretations have indeavoured to clear it, but with so 
ill successe many times, that they have rather increased, then 
removed the cloud” (Annotations upon all the Books of the Old 
and New Testament (19517)). Advances in biblical scholarship 
have been made since then, but scholars are still divided on 
such important matters as the unity of the book, its origin, its 
divisions, its purpose, the number and identity of its charac- 
ters, and its date. 


The Song as an Allegory 

The history of the interpretation of the Song of Songs neces- 
sarily begins with its interpretation as an allegory in which 
the love of God for His people was expressed. By this means a 
mystical message of comfort and hope could be derived from 
the text. The lover in the songs, operating under the guise of 
Solomon and the shepherd youth, was now recognized as the 
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Lord God of Israel, and His beloved was the people Israel. 
Thus a literary product which seemed devoid of any apparent 
religious connotations was transformed into a vehicle for ex- 
pressing the very deepest kind of spiritual relationship existing 
between God and His people. (The development of Jewish al- 
legorization is generally traced to Greek influence. Though the 
term allegory is Greek in origin, the assumption of borrow- 
ing the method is gratuitous, however, for the germinal con- 
cepts and interpretative tendencies possessing the potential for 
allegorization existed in Jewish schools of thought and in 
the Bible. Noteworthy in this respect are for example the mar- 
ital images found in Hos. 2; Jer. 2:2; and Isa. 50:4-7.) The al- 
legorical view of the book had gained widespread currency 
among the rabbis by the first century c.£., and it was doubt- 
less the predominant view of the populace as well; there is 
evidence in the Mishnah, however, that the allegorical inter- 
pretation was not universally accepted. The Tosefta (Sanh. 
12:10) records the famous admonition of R. Akiva: “He who 
trills his voice in the chanting of the Song of Songs in the 
banquet-halls and makes it a secular song has no share in the 
world to come” 

It is difficult to determine with any degree of accuracy 
when the allegorization of the Song of Songs began, but the 
disturbing conditions imposed by Rome upon Jewish life in 
the first century c.E. were advantageous to its expansion. In 
light of this and of the unusual features of the work, there 
can be little wonder that arguments arose among the rabbis 
over the retention of the Song among the books that “defile 
the hands,’ that is, that were considered canonical. At the 
Council of Jabneh, c. 90 c.£., the matter was discussed, but 
we know little of the details. In any event, current scholarly 
opinion does not attribute authoritative canonization of bib- 
lical books to the Jabneh council. It is clear that the songs had 
an innate popular appeal, and they had been ascribed to King 
Solomon because of the several occurrences of his name in the 
text and the association of the references to a king with him. 
A generation after Jabneh, R. Akiva denied that there had ever 
been any controversy about the sacred character of the Song: 
“God forbid that it should be otherwise! No one in Israel ever 
disputed that the Song of Songs defiles the hands. For all the 
world is not worthy as the day on which the Song of Songs was 
given to Israel, for all the Writings are holy, but the Song of 
Songs is the Holy of Holies” (Yad 3:5; cf. Eduy. 5:3; Tosef., Yad 
2:14). R. Akiva’s defense of the work was most certainly based 
on the mystical allegorical interpretation, and it is significant 
that he had attained a certain fame as a mystic (Tosef., Hag. 
(ed. Lieberman), 2:3-4). According to another tradition the 
Song along with Proverbs and Ecclesiastes, the other “Solo- 
monic” works, though holy, had at first been kept out of the 
public curriculum (genuzim) but were made accessible to the 
public thanks to the exegesis of the men of the Great Assem- 
bly (ApRN (ed. Schechter), 2; Zakovitch, 31). 

The mystical emphasis was in time displaced by histori- 
cal and eschatological allegories. The Targum interpreted the 
Song as an allegory of the history of Israel from the Exodus 
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to the age of the Messiah and the building of the Third Tem- 
ple. Allegory was an extension of a general interpretative ten- 
dency which sought to discover the supposed deeper mean- 
ing of the sacred texts with a consequent de-emphasis of the 
literal meaning. This permitted every generation to find con- 
solation, solace, and hope appropriate to its own time and 
circumstances. Later Jewish exegetes such as Saadiah Gaon, 
Rashi, Samuel b. Meir, and Abraham ibn Ezra found in the 
symbolism of the Song words of consolation and strength for 
their contemporaries. A particularly interesting interpretation 
advocated by a few medieval and later commentators was the 
view that the bride represented wisdom. 

When the Christian Church included the Hebrew Bible 
as a part of its canon, the allegorical interpretation of the 
Song of Songs was taken over with it, but the allegory was 
modified so that it conformed to the doctrinal needs of the 
Church. The Song was now understood as a portrayal of the 
love of Christ for his church and as speaking of his dealings 
with it. Modern scholarship has largely abandoned the alle- 
gorical interpretation. 


The Song as a Drama 

The popularity in scholarly circles of the allegorical interpre- 
tation began to decline during the late 18" century, thereby 
giving rise to other interpretative views. An early contender 
was the view that the Song of Songs was best explained as a 
drama, complete with characters, a plot, and a moral to be 
drawn. The two-character version identified Solomon and the 
Shulammite of 7:1 as the leading dramatis personae. The king 
is attracted to the beautiful country girl, and he takes her from 
her rustic surroundings to his capital for his bride. Through 
a series of romantic interludes, however, she enables him to 
rise above mere sensual infatuation and attain a higher and 
nobler form of love. This version lacked drama and any con- 
vincing moral purpose; the three-character version, however, 
finds Solomon vying with a youthful shepherd for the love of 
the maiden. Despite the concerted efforts of the king to win 
her affections (which included carrying her off to his harem 
in Jerusalem), she adamantly rejects his amorous endeavors. 
Her constant longing for her shepherd lover ultimately damp- 
ens the king’s ardor. In the end he graciously allows her to 
return to her home and a happy reunion with her true love. 
The obvious moral of virtue triumphant, unfortunately, de- 
means Solomon. 

The conception of the Song as a drama was not a new in- 
vention of 18'-century scholars. As early as the third century 
c.E. the Christian scholar, Origen, had described the book as 
a nuptial poem in dramatic form, and two important manu- 
scripts of the fourth and fifth centuries, Codex Sinaiticus and 
Codex Alexandrinus, indicate in their margins the identity 
and order of speakers. The popularity of the theory could 
not be sustained, because of its inherent weaknesses. When 
approached without bias, the Song of Songs obviously lacks 
the elements of a drama. The identification of the speakers, 
stage directions, appropriate divisions into acts or scenes, a 
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plot - all these must be imposed upon the text to sustain the 
dramatic theory. A further drawback to the theory is the fig- 
ure of Solomon, for while he is made central in the drama he 
does not appear so in the text itself, and he is actually absent 
in the supposed climax (8:11ff.). 


The Song as a Cultic Liturgy 

Early in the 20" century a new theory was suggested in which 
the Song of Songs was understood as a Jewish liturgy which 
was derived ultimately from the pagan rituals of the Tammuz 
(Adonis) cult. This cult, mentioned specifically in the Bible 
only in Ezekiel 8:14 and alluded to elsewhere (some compare 
Isa. 17:10-11), reenacted annually the myth of Tammuz, the god 
of fertility. The lover of the Song is seen as the dying-rising 
god, and the maiden is the goddess who laments him until his 
return, whereupon a sacred marriage (see Klein) ensues. It is 
suggested that much of the poetic material in the Bible came 
from cultic backgrounds, and that the liturgy that underlies 
the Song of Songs came into Israelite traditions through the 
celebration of a ritual marriage at the annual New Year's fes- 
tival. The old Tammuz liturgy was revised in order to make it 
acceptable to the monotheistic ideas of Israel, or the liturgy 
may simply have been reduced to folk poetry. Proponents of 
the theory call attention to the reading of the Song of Songs 
during Passover to bolster their case, but the practice was not 
regularly followed until the medieval period. 

As intriguing as the theory appears at first glance, it can- 
not explain the wholly secular character of the existing Song. 
The Song may very well contain mythological allusions, but 
it is unlikely that these would have been known outside of a 
small circle of bookish savants. 


The Literal Interpretations 
Two interpretations of the Song of Songs existed in the first 
century c.g. - the allegorical and the literal. The rabbis sup- 
pressed the latter while the allegorical view in its manifold 
variations dominated the interpretation of the Song for cen- 
turies. The literal view was never completely suppressed, how- 
ever, for the discussions on canonization were retained and 
transmitted through the Mishnah, and the natural view of the 
Song subtly surfaced in a later rabbinic discussion on the order 
in which Solomon wrote Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Song 
of Songs. R. Jonathan argued on the basis of human behavior: 
“When a man is young, he sings songs. When he becomes an 
adult, he utters practical proverbs. When he becomes old, he 
speaks of the vanity of things” (Song R. 1:1, no. 10). The literal 
interpretation, however, was advocated only rarely until the 
late 18" century when J.G. Herder interpreted the book on the 
basis of the plain meaning of the words, understanding it as 
a collection of love songs. 

A variation of the literal view was initiated when in 1873 
J.G. Wetzstein drew attention to the wedding customs of the 
peasants of Syria. The bride and groom are treated as king 
and queen during a seven-day round of festivities which in- 
clude songs sung by the guests, praising the physical beauty 
of both bride and groom, and a “sword dance” performed 
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by the bride before the groom. In 1893 the proposal was ad- 
vanced by K. Budde that the book is actually a collection of 
Palestinian wedding songs. This fascinating theory held the 
attention of scholars for a generation thereafter, but it left 
disturbing problems unresolved. Not all the songs could so 
easily be identified with nuptial ceremonies, nor even with 
marital love. The division of the Song into seven sections for 
the seven feast days proved unconvincing. It was also illusory 
to assume that marriage customs of modern Syrian peasants 
who are composed of mixed ethnic origins could be realisti- 
cally projected back over two millennia and imposed on a Jew- 
ish milieu, particularly when it was uncertain that the Syrian 
wedding customs described in the theory actually obtained 
even in modern Palestine. 

The predominant trend of modern scholarship is to take 
the Song of Songs literally, as a collection of lyric love songs. 
The anthology includes songs appropriate for use at wedding 
feasts and others that simply celebrate the joys of youthful love. 
The redeeming value of this view, if one is needed, is that love 
in all its manifestations is the work of the Creator who made 
all things and pronounced them good. 


Authorship, Date, and Origin 
Tradition ascribed the Song of Songs to Solomon, but Solo- 
monic authorship has been rejected for the most part by mod- 
ern scholars. The diverse poems and variety of poetic elements 
preclude, too, the unity which the traditional view assumes. 
The language of the book indicates a relatively late date. The 
shape of the verb, natar ( Song 1:6, 8:11, 12) replacing earlier 
nazar, “guard, for example, shows that it was borrowed from 
Aramaic after the internal Aramaic sound shift from the pho- 
neme preserved in Arabic as [15], to [t] sometime in the seventh 
century B.C.E. The Persian loanword pardes, “orchard” (4:13) is 
well post-Solomonic as is the hapaxlegomenon egoz, “walnut” 
(6:11). The aperion, “palanquin,’ in 3:9 may be of Greek origin. 
There are sufficient archaic elements in the book (Albright), 
however, to suggest that some of the songs are pre-Exilic. 

The mention of Tirzah in 6:4 has been used to support a 
date for 6:4-7 before Omri moved the capital of the Northern 
Kingdom to Samaria (c. 800 B.c.£.). The geographical hori- 
zons of the Song include North Israel, Syria, Transjordan, and 
Judah, with northern places predominant so that several of the 
songs may have originated in that area. The destruction of the 
Kingdom of Israel in 722 B.c.z. did not necessarily mean the 
loss of that literary heritage. Ample opportunity existed for 
the preservation in Judah of the literary and oral traditions of 
the north when the Kingdom of Judah stood alone. It may be 
assumed that older songs, carried into Exile with the people, 
were brought together with later compositions and were ed- 
ited, probably during the fifth century B.c.z. Older parts of 
the Song may have undergone minor changes in vocabulary 
through the replacement of older words with those more fa- 
miliar before a final editing. 

The discovery since 1929 of the Ugaritic texts has pro- 
vided an important new research tool for biblical scholars. 
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Through comparative linguistic studies several grammati- 
cal and syntactical problems in the Song of Songs have been 
partially clarified, and a number of archaic features have been 
identified in its text (Avishur). The direct value of the Ugaritic 
texts for the study of the Song of Songs is limited, however, 
because no work of a comparable theme has yet been discov- 
ered at Ugarit. 


[Keith N. Schoville / S. David Sperling (24 ed.)] 


In the Liturgy 

The Song of Songs is included in the liturgy of Passover. It is 
read on the Intermediate Sabbath where there is one; when 
the first day of Passover falls on Sabbath it is read in Israel on 
the first day and in the Diaspora on the eighth. Under kab- 
balistic influence it was instituted as a voluntary reading be- 
fore the Friday evening service, being observed by Sephardi 
Jews, particularly during the Sabbaths between Passover and 
Shavuot. 


In the Arts 

Like the Book of Psalms, the Song of Songs has been a major 
influence in literature, art, and music — largely as a result of its 
mystical interpretation in Jewish and, even more, in Christian 
tradition. In early medieval times there were notable trans- 
lations by Notker Labeo and Williram in Old High German; 
others appeared during the Renaissance era in various lan- 
guages, including one in Spanish (c. 1561) by the New Chris- 
tian humanist Luis de *Leon which may have been based on 
the original Hebrew; and, in more recent times, there were 
translations by Moses *Mendelssohn, *Goethe, and *Herder 
(in German), and by *Bossuet and *Renan (in French). In po- 
etry, drama, and fiction the Song of Songs figures mainly in 
works of the 19** and 20" centuries. The French poet Victor 
Hugo, who first skirted the theme in his “Salomon” (La légende 
des siécles, 1877), developed it more fully in his “Cantique de 
Bethphagé,’ a poem contained in his posthumous collection, 
La Fin de Satan (1886). Treatments of the theme by Jewish 
writers include Heinrich *Heine’s poem “Salomo” (in Roman- 
Zero, 1851), inspired by Song 3:7ff.; Abraham *Goldfaden’s Yid- 
dish operetta, Shulamit (1880); Julius *Zeyer’s Czech drama, 
Sulamit (1883); and Die Weisheit Salomos, a German drama 
by Paul *Heyse, which S.L. *Gordon published in Hebrew as 
Shulamit; 0 Hokhmat Shelomo (1896). 

The Song of Songs has continued to appeal to many writ- 
ers of the 20' century, as well. In Russia, for example, Alexan- 
der Ivanovich Kuprin published the romance, Sulamif (1908; 
Eng. trans. 1923); in Argentina, Arturo Capdevila was the au- 
thor of La Sulamita (1916), a play about the Song of Songs; and 
the French dramatist Jean Giraudoux wrote Cantique des can- 
tiques (1938). A number of modern Jewish authors have also 
turned to the subject, including the Russian Samuel *Mar- 
shak, whose poem on the theme dates from his early, pre-So- 
viet, “Jewish” period, and the Romanian poet Marcel Breslasu 
(Cintarea Cintarilor, 1938). 

In art the subject was chiefly popular in the Middle Ages, 
when it was given a symbolic interpretation. Thus, in Byzan- 
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tine miniatures, illustrations to “Behold, it is the litter of Solo- 
mon; Threescore mighty men are about it, Of the Mighty men 
of Israel” (3:7) sometimes show Jesus in place of Solomon, the 
“mighty men” being depicted as angels with lances. The sub- 
ject appears in 12**-century Byzantine miniatures such as the 
Homilies of the Monk James (Vatican Library, Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale, Paris) and in the 12*+-century Hortus Deliciarum. The 
Shulamite or Beloved symbolized the Church (i.e., the bride 
of Jesus), and hence the virgin Mary (the Church is represen- 
tative). In the Hortus Deliciarum the Beloved is shown as the 
virgin flanked by monks and laity with the daughters of Zion 
at her feet, and the Beloved is also shown as Mary in the 16 
century Story of the Virgin tapestry in Rheims Cathedral. Fig- 
ures of the madonna from medieval France and Spain some- 
times have blackened heads. These “black madonnas” have 
been thought to derive from the description of the Beloved 
who is “black, but comely” (1:5). The metaphors for the Be- 
loved, such as the “rose of Sharon” (2:1), the “garden shut up” 
(4:12) and the “fountain of gardens” (4:15) became attributes 
of the virgin. 

Two representations of the 19'* century are “The Shu- 
lamite,” by the English painter Albert Joseph Moore (1841- 
1893; Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool), and “The Song of Solo- 
mon” (1868), a drawing by the English pre-Raphaelite artist 
Simeon *Solomon (1840-1905; Municipal Gallery of Mod- 
ern Art, Dublin). Modern Jewish works include a series of 
paintings by Marc *Chagall, illuminations (1923) by Zeev 
Rabban (1890-1970), illustrations by the Israel artist Shraga 
Weill (1918), and engravings by the Canadian David Silver- 
berg (1961). 

In the music of the 15"*, and more frequently of the 16", 
century settings of the (Vulgate text of the) Song of Songs 
were generally composed for liturgical purposes, since the 
verses and sections form part of many Marian celebrations. 
Early examples are Quam pulchra es by John Dunstable and 
by King Henry vu of England. Sixteenth-century compos- 
ers of motets and motet-cycles on the text include most of 
the great “Netherlanders” and their Italian successors. In the 
17 century, the functions and forms of the settings became 
more diverse. Monteverdi's choral Nigra sum and Pulchra es 
were still in use as Marian praises, while his Ego flos campi 
and Ego dormio had already been composed as songs for 
alto voice and continuo. Among Schuetz’s many settings in 
both Latin and German, Ich beschwoere euch (1641) is a dia- 
logo approaching the dramatic form. The German Protestant 
settings were mostly intended as wedding songs; with the 
rise of Pietism they once more assumed a religio-allegorical 
function. Meine Freundin du bist schoen by Johann Christoph 
Bach, another wedding piece, practically concludes a period 
in the musical history of the Song of Songs. The 18 century 
did not favor the text, although one rare exception was Wil- 
liam Boyce’s Solomon, a Sereneta... taken from the Canticles 
(1743), with dialogues between “He” and “She,” and choirs. In 
the 196 and 20" centuries the dramatic, or at least dialogic 
potential of the text again appealed to composers. The 19*- 
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century works include Tota pulchra es by Bruckner; Chabrier’s 
cantata, La Sulamite; Leopold *Damrosch’s oratorio, Sulamith; 
and the oratorios titled Canticum canticorum by Enrico Bossi 
and Italo Montemezzi. Twentieth-century composers include 
Ralph Vaughan Williams (Flos campi, for viola solo, wordless 
voices, and small orchestra); Virgil Thompson (Five phrases 
from the Song of Solomon, for soprano and percussion); Ja- 
cobo Ficher (Sulamita, symphonic poem); Rudolf Wagner- 
Régeny (Schir haschirim, for choir; German text by Manfred 
Sturmann); Lukas *Foss (Song of Songs, for soprano and or- 
chestra); Jean Martinon (Le Lis de Saron, oratorio); Stanislaw 
Skrowaczewski (Cantique des cantiques, for soprano and 23 
instruments); Arthur Honegger (Le Cantique des Cantiques, 
ballet); Natanaél Berg (Das Hohelied, for choir); and Mario 
*Castelnuovo-Tedesco (The Songs of Songs, scenic oratorio; 
also settings of “Set me as a seal upon thine heart,’ etc., for 
Reform Jewish wedding ceremonies). 

Among settings by Israel composers the best known are 
the oratorio Shir ha-Shirim by Marc *Lavry, and the solo song 
Hinakh Yafah by Alexander Uriah *Boscovich (the latter based 
on the traditional Ashkenazi intonation of the text). Several 
choral settings have also been composed for the introductory 
parts of the Kibbutz *seder ceremonies, which traditionally 
open with the celebration of Spring. The folk-style settings of 
single verses and combinations of verses (often out of their 
original sequence) are especially numerous. Their role was 
particularly important in the formative years of the Israel folk- 
dance movement (during the late 1940s). The need for lyrical 
couple-dances — as against prevailing communal dances such 
as the *Horah and those derived from it and the “jolly” couple- 
dances taken over from Europe - led to an ideological conflict 
which was resolved by basing the new, more tender dances on 
the “historical” precedent of the Song of Songs. 

The Song scarcely appears in traditional Jewish folk mu- 
sic outside its liturgical function - no doubt because of the 
rabbinic prohibition against singing it “like a folksong” (Sanh. 
101a; see The Five *Scrolls, musical rendition). 

[Bathja Bayer] 
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SONG OF SONGS RABBAH, aggadic Midrash on the Song 
of *Songs, the product of Palestinian amoraim. In geonic and 
medieval rabbinic literature Song of Songs Rabbah is also re- 
ferred to as Midrash Hazita or Aggadat Hazita, the name de- 
riving from its opening passage: “This is what Scripture states 
in the words of Solomon (Prov. 22:29): ‘Seest thou (hazita) a 
man diligent in his business? He shall stand before kings.” In 
the editio princeps of the work, it is called Shir ha-Shirim Rab- 
bati and Midrash Shir ha-Shirim. (For the name Song of Songs 
Rabbah, see *Ruth Rabbah.) 

It is an exegetical Midrash which expounds the *Song of 
Songs consecutively, chapter by chapter, verse by verse, and 
sometimes even word by word. In the editio princeps the work 
is divided into two sections, the first an exposition of Song of 
Songs 1:1-2:7; the second of 2:8 to the end. Later editions, how- 
ever, are further subdivided into eight chapters correspond- 
ing to those of the biblical book. The Midrash begins with five 
proems characteristic of amoraic Midrashim, starting with 
an extraneous introductory verse which is subsequently con- 
nected with the opening verse of the biblical book expounded 
by the Midrash. Here the proems, most of which are anony- 
mous, are introduced by verses from the Hagiographa (three 
from Proverbs and one from Ecclesiastes, both ascribed, as is 
the Song of Songs, to Solomon). 

The language of the Midrash is mishnaic Hebrew with 
an admixture of Galilean Aramaic and with a liberal repre- 
sentation of Greek words. 

Song of Songs Rabbah drew from tannaitic literature, the 
Jerusalem Talmud, Genesis Rabbah, and Leviticus Rabbah, as 
well as *Pesikta de-Rav Kahana in a recension somewhat dif- 
ferent from its present form. There is no evidence, however, to 
support the suggestion that it also made use of Lamentations 
Rabbah, the greater likelihood being that both of these drew 
upon a common source. Conversely, Song of Songs Rabbah, 
even though in a recension other than that extant, served as 
a source for *Pesikta Rabbati. It is employed in the piyyutim 
of Meshullam b. Kalonymus and is referred to in Teshuvot ha- 
Geonim (ed. A. Harkavy (1887) 36). This Midrash contains 
much original tannaitic and amoraic material. It interprets 
Song of Songs as an allegory of the relationship between God 
and Israel. It also contains many aggadot dealing with the mes- 
sianic redemption, as well as polemical expositions against 
Christianity. The work was apparently redacted in Erez Israel 
about the middle of the sixth century c.z. 

There are several later additions in the Midrash, some of 
them the work of copyists. On Song of Songs 1:2, for example, 
a copyist added an entreaty that his nephew might acquire a 
knowledge of the Torah. 
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Editions 
Songs of Songs Rabbah was first published in Pesaro in 1519 to- 
gether with the midrashim on the four other scrolls (although 
entirely unrelated to them) and has often been reprinted on 
the basis of this edition. There are several extant manuscripts 
of the Midrash, the earliest being the Parma manuscript, dated 
1270, in which Song of Songs Rabbah occurs in the middle of 
Pesikta Rabbati between sections 18 and 19, associated with 
the festival of Passover, when the Song of Songs is customar- 
ily read. An English translation by Maurice Simon appeared 
in the Soncino Midrash (1939). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz-Albeck, Derashot, 128; Theodor, in: 
MGwy, 28 (1879), 97ff., 164ff., 271ff., 337ff., 408ff., 455 ff; 29 (1880), 
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(1965/66), 225-39. 
[Moshe David Herr] 


SONG OF THE THREE CHILDREN AND THE PRAYER 
OF AZARIAH, an apocryphal addition to the ancient ver- 
sions (Greek, Latin, Syriac, Coptic, Ethiopic, Armenian, Ara- 
bic) of the canonical text of the Book of Daniel, inserted be- 
tween 3:23 and 3:24. The interpolation, which may have been 
composed in Hebrew in the second or first century B.C.E., is 
in three sections: (a) the Prayer of Azariah (1-22), praising 
God, confessing Israel's sins, and imploring divine deliverance; 
(b) details concerning the heating of the fiery furnace (23-27); 
and (c) the Song of the Three Children (28-68). The last is in 
two parts: the opening liturgy addressed to God (29-34) and 
a series of exhortations addressed to all creatures, animate and 
inanimate, to praise the Lord (35-68). The unknown author 
of the addition derived much of his inspiration from the an- 
tiphonal liturgies in Psalms 136 and 148. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: See Bibliography in *Susanna and the El- 


ders. 
[Bruce M. Metzger] 


SONNABEND, YOLANDA (1934- ), stage designer and 
painter. Yolanda Sonnabend was born in Rhodesia, but stud- 
ied at the Académie des Beaux-Arts, Geneva, at Rome Uni- 
versity, and at the Slade School of Fine Art, London. She was 
a resident of London from 1964. A well-known stage designer 
and painter, she collaborated on productions at Sadler’s Wells 
and the Royal Opera House, London, at the Old Vic, the Stutt- 
gart Staatsoper, and the Aldeburgh Festival. These productions 
included the Oresteia trilogy by Aeschylus, Monteverdi's Or- 
feo, The Maids by Genet, Shakespeare's The Tempest, Othello, 
Henry rv. and Benjamin Britten's opera, The Turn of the Screw 
Her work was noted for intensity of vision and an extremely 
personal use of color and decoration. Among her finest efforts 
have been the plays of Genet, which require fantastic settings. 
She held exhibitions of stage designs in London, New York, 
and Italy, and her paintings appeared in numerous mixed 
exhibitions. She is represented in the collections of the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum, London, and the Arts Council of 


Great Britain. 
[Charles Samuel Spencer] 
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SONNE, ISAIAH (1887-1960), scholar, historian, and bibli- 
ographer. Born in Galicia, Sonne studied at Swiss and Italian 
universities and at the Collegio Rabbinico in Florence, where 
he later became a lecturer in Talmud, philosophy, and Jewish 
history after having taught at the Hebrew high school in Lodz. 
In Florence he also taught German ina state high school and 
worked in the libraries and archives of the Jewish communi- 
ties in Italy. From 1936 to 1939 he headed the rabbinical semi- 
nary in Rhodes, and in 1940 became lecturer and librarian at 
Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati. 

Sonne’s scholarly interests extended to history, particu- 
larly that of Italian Jewry; biography (Judah Abrabanel, Uriel 
dAcosta, Leone Modena); philosophy (Spinoza, Pascal); He- 
brew literature (Immanuel of Rome); bibliography; and Jew- 
ish art. He was a scholar of penetrating insights, able to ex- 
tract underlying historical theories from seemingly trivial 
details, e.g., his article in the Alexander Marx Jubilee Volume 
(1950, Hebrew section, 209-32). Sonne discovered a number 
of hitherto unknown works and documents, his main work 
consisting of articles that he published in learned periodicals 
and Festschriften. His books include Avnei Binyan le-Toledot 
ha-Yehudim be-Italyah (“Documents in the History of the 
Jews in Italy,’ 1938-40) and Mi-Paulus ha-Revi’i ad Pius ha- 
Hamishi “From Paul tv to Pius v,” 1954); among his biblio- 
graphical studies is his “Expurgation of Hebrew Books; the 
work of Jewish Scholars” (in: Bulletin of the New York Pub- 
lic Library, 46 (1942), 975-1013). Of a polemical bent, Sonne 
was involved in a number of scholarly controversies. He be- 
queathed his collection of books and manuscripts to the Ben- 
Zvi Institute, Jerusalem, which published a memorial volume 
in his name in 1961. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.E. Urbach, in: Sefunot, 5 (1961), 11-16; N. 
Ben-Menahem, ibid., 17-25 (bibl.); A.M. Habermann, in: Haaretz 
(Dec. 30, 1960); A.S. Halkin, ibid. (July 28, 1960). 

[Jerucham Tolkes] 


SONNEBORN, RUDOLF GOLDSCHMIDT (1898-1986), 
US. businessman and Zionist leader. Sonneborn was born 
in Baltimore, Maryland. He served as a navy pilot during 
World War 1. In 1920 he joined his family’s oil and chemical 
firm, L. Sonneborn and Sons of New York City, with which 
he remained associated. He was a director of the Commercial 
State Bank and Trust Company of New York, and president of 
the American Financial and Development Corporation for 
Israel and the Israel American Petroleum Corporation. Son- 
neborn was first attracted to Zionism during his student years. 
In 1919, when he was 21, he served on the *Zionist Commis- 
sion to Palestine and journeyed alone to Damascus to con- 
fer with Emir Feisal. His wide connections in the American- 
Jewish community well equipped him as leader of a small 
group of prominent American Jews, called the Sonneborn 
Institute, who worked secretly with the Haganah in the years 
after World War 11 to provide the Palestine yishuv with des- 
perately needed arms, ships (including the famous Exodus), 
and supplies. After the establishment of the State of Israel, 
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the group continued its activities as Materials for Israel, of 
which Sonneborn was president until 1955. In addition to his 
business activities on behalf of the Jewish State, Sonneborn 
served in executive capacities with the United Jewish Appeal, 
the United Israel Appeal, and the Zionist Organization of 
America. He married Dorothy *Schiff, owner and publisher 
of the New York Post. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Goldstein, The Pledge (2001). 
{Hillel Halkin] 


SONNEMANN, LEOPOLD (1831-1909), German banker, 
newspaper publisher, politician; founder and owner of the 
Frankfurter Zeitung. He was born in the town of Hochberg, 
Bavaria, to a traditional Jewish family. Following the death 
of his father in 1853, Sonnemann successfully turned the fam- 
ily’s cloth-trade business into an international banking house. 
In 1856, at the age of 25, he joined forces with another Frank- 
furt banker, H.B. Rosenthal, in establishing a liberal financial 
paper, Frankfurter Geschdaftsbericht, later renamed Frank- 
furter Handelsblatt. In 1859, the paper was transformed into 
the Neue Frankfurter Zeitung and, in 1866, into the Frank- 
furter Zeitung (Ez), by then published in Sonnemann’s Frank- 
furter Societaets-Druckerei. In 1867, he became sole proprietor 
and editor. Under his direction, the Fz soon developed 
into one of the leading liberal dailies in Germany. Deeply 
impressed as a boy by the revolutionary events in 1848/49, 
Sonnemann was one of the founders of the Volkswirtschaftli- 
cher Kongress (German Economic Congress), to which he 
reported on banking and stock exchange systems until 1885. 
From 1871 to 1876 and from 1878 to 1884, he was a member 
of the Reichstag, representing the Deutsche Volkspartei (South- 
ern German Democratic Party). He was also a member of 
the Frankfurt city council. In his will, he asked that the 
Frankfurter Zeitung remain a liberal voice, and so it contin- 
ued until it was closed on the personal instructions of Hit- 
ler in 1943. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Simon, Leopold Sonnemann (Ger., 1931). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Giesen (ed.), Zwolf Jahre im Reichstage. 
Reichstagsreden von Leopold Sonnemann (1901); Wininger 5 (1930), 
571-2; E. Kahn, in: LBryB, 2 (1957), 228-35; K. Gerteis, Leopold 
Sonnemann (1970); W.E. Mosse, in: LBIYB, 15 (1970), 125-39; B.B. 
Frye, in: LBIYB, 22 (1976), 143-72; A. Estermann, Dokumente zu Le- 
opold Sonnemann (1995). 


[Lawrence H. Feigenbaum / Johannes Valentin Schwarz (2"4 ed.)] 


SONNENFELD, BARRY (1953-_), U.S. director-producer. 
Born in New York City, Sonnenfeld grew up in Washington 
Heights and attended the High School of Music and Art in 
Manhattan. He majored in political science at New York Uni- 
versity, but completed his senior year at Hampshire College in 
Amherst, Massachusetts. Following a cross-country trip, Son- 
nenfeld decided to enroll in Nyu’s Graduate Institute of Film 
and Television. He earned money making industrial films, 
directing commercials, music videos, and X-rated movies. In 
1982, Sonnenfeld worked as a cinematographer on the doc- 
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AUTONOMY 


idea of the “People of the Book” predicated the toleration of 
Jews and Christians to live according to their respective sacred 
scriptures. The trend toward civic emancipation and the onset 
of the Enlightenment (*Haskalah) movement within Judaism 
in the 18 century tended to curtail group autonomy in favor 
of the rights of the individual. The tendency was afforded ex- 
ternal stimulus by the insistence of the modern state on the 
complete allegiance of its citizens, demanding the elimination 
of corporations. The 20 century has seen brief experimenta- 
tion with a special form of self-rule based on *minority rights, 
only to witness the dissolution of Jewish autonomy in its tra- 
ditional form in many places. In countries with a pluralistic 
society, such as the United States, a new, voluntary Jewish in- 
ternal leadership structure is emerging. 

Throughout more than 2% millennia powerful internal 
forces bolstered the Jewish autonomous institutions. Most 
pronounced were the religious element and national cohe- 
sion. From their law the Jews evolved a unique way of living, 
a regimen of holiness and pietism; the freedom to practice 
it was cherished above life. The messianic hope for eventual 
political sovereignty was never abandoned. The Jews clung 
to the eschatological vision of redemption from *galut (“ex- 
ile”) and of national revival and reunification in Erez Israel. 
The basic institutions of Jewish self-government were devel- 
oped in ancient times: the congregation, which enabled ten 
adult males anywhere to form a viable group; the association 
(see *Hevrah); the court of justice; and self-taxation. Accord- 
ing to the formulation of *Saadiah b. Joseph, the Jews formed 
“a nation by virtue of their laws.” No matter how far the Jews 
exerted themselves to observe the talmudic rule that “the law 
of the land is law” (BK 113a), they still clung tenaciously to 
their autonomous institutions. They also preferred physical 
segregation from the other religious, ethnic, and professional 
groups among whom they lived. Topographical isolation en- 
abled them to enjoy the religious, educational, and social ad- 
vantages of contiguous living. Moreover, the instinct for self- 
preservation dictated communal solidarity, a united front to 
face the often hostile outside world. Finally, the sense of alien- 
ation from the surrounding population engendered primary 
loyalty to their own community. With all the structural and 
functional diversity occasioned by the manifold conditions in 
the countries of dispersion, the autonomous Jewish commu- 
nity succeeded in maintaining a continuity with the past and 
an essential unity with far-flung Jewry. 

Three main instruments of Jewish self-government have 
been the national or regional agency, the local community, 
and the association. 


Centralization 

When the Arabs conquered Persia in 637 C.E., they maintained 
there the hereditary exilarchate in its traditional glory (see 
*Exilarch, *Geonim, *Academies). The Jews were responsible 
for the collection of the poll and land taxes demanded from 
them by the central government. Otherwise, they were free to 
govern themselves. They levied taxes for internal needs, reg- 
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ulated imposts on ritually slaughtered meat, and appointed 
judges. Government of the community was aristocratic. All 
communal affairs were guided by the leadership strata consti- 
tuted roughly of (1) a hereditary aristocracy of scholarly fami- 
lies, institutionalized in the academies; (2) the “Davidic” dy- 
nasty of the exilarchs; (3) from the tenth century, wealthy and 
influential court bankers. During most of the Islamic period, 
Erez Israel formed a kind of center of Jewish autonomy, with 
geonim of its own; later, with the breakup of the caliphate, pro- 
vincial leaders, such as the *nagid, made their appearance. 
Medieval European society was structured into corporate 
groups, each governed by its own laws. Noblemen and serfs 
in the feudal system, burghers and guild members in the mu- 
nicipality, the clergy and religious orders within the church, 
all enjoyed some degree of autonomy. The corporate body in 
turn owed fealty to a more embracing power. Jews were gen- 
erally under the direct protection of the monarch; they were, 
therefore, often exempt from obligations to intermediate pow- 
ers. Christendom kept the Jews apart and in subjection to re- 
main as visible witnesses testifying to the truth and victory 
of Christianity. These factors favored Jewish autonomy. The 
synagogues and Jewish cemeteries were protected; litigation 
among Jews was left to the rabbinical courts, while the com- 
munity as a whole had powers of taxation, excommunication, 
and, in some cases, capital punishment. The greater the fiscal 
contribution to the state by the Jews in comparison to that of 
the Christian population, the more the rulers tended to rely on 
the Jewish autonomous organization as their fiscal agents. 
Jews enjoyed considerable autonomy in the *Byzantine 
Empire. In Christian *Spain self-rule achieved heights rivaled 
only in the Muslim lands and by the Councils of the Lands of 
Poland-Lithuania. In order to foster strong communal cohe- 
sion, the Jewish authorities in Spain were granted wide pow- 
ers to deal with informers, including the imposition of capital 
punishment. Jewish autonomy in Spain attained its peak in 
the 13" century. In Germany, France, England, and the Neth- 
erlands the institution of the corporation was particularly 
developed and powerful. The Jews were increasingly placed 
outside the framework of Christian society, more so than in 
Spain. Within this political framework, and against this so- 
cial and legal background, therefore, the Jewish community 
in Northern Europe, as in the south, acquired the status of a 
corporation. The individual communities were governed bya 
variety of privileges granted by imperial, royal, ducal, episco- 
pal, or municipal rulers. The similar institutions in Poland and 
Lithuania were patterned after those of Central Europe. Early 
legislation was modeled on privileges granted to the Jews in 
neighboring Austria and Bohemia. Gradually, the Polish king 
expanded the autonomy granted to the Jews. Sigismund 11, for 
example, decreed in 1551 that any Jew who resists “the censures 
and bans imposed upon him by the rabbi, judge, or other Jew- 
ish elders... shall be beheaded” After a certain point in the 
second half of the 16" century, Jewish autonomy in Poland- 
Lithuania developed in explicit recognition by the monarch 
of the fiscal functions of central organs and tacit acceptance 
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umentary In Our Water, which earned an Academy Award 
nomination. After he met fellow nyu film student Joel *Coen 
at a party, the two became friends. Sonnenfeld helped Coen 
raise money for the noir thriller Blood Simple (1984), for which 
he was the cinematographer. In 1985, he won an Emmy Award 
for his work on an ABC television special, Out of Step. He 
was the cinematographer for several feature films, including 
the Coen brothers’ Raising Arizona (1987) and Miller’s Cross- 
ing (1990) and Rob *Reiner’s When Harry Met Sally... (1989) 
and Misery (1990). Sonnenfeld directed The Addams Family 
(1991), a big-screen adaptation of the 1960s sitcom inspired by 
Charles Addams’ cartoons, which earned more than $110 mil- 
lion, and the sequel, Addams Family Values (1993). He turned 
down the opportunity to direct Forrest Gump (1994), prefer- 
ring instead to adapt the Elmore Leonard novel Get Shorty 
(1995), which earned actor John Travolta a Golden Globe. Af- 
ter directing the quirky sci-fi comedy hit Men in Black (1997), 
Sonnenfeld began moving into production with two Elmore 
Leonard projects, television's Maximum Bob (1998) and the 
Steven *Soderbergh-directed feature Out of Sight (1998). Af- 
ter directing Wild Wild West (1999), a big-budget flop, Son- 
nenfeld returned to his crime roots directing the Dave Barry 
comedy Big Trouble (2002) and the sequel to his 1997 hit Men 
in Black 11 (2002). He delved further into Leonard’s lead char- 
acter from Out of Sight with the short-lived television show 
Karen Sisco (2003). In 2004, he produced the Coen brothers’ 
remake of The Ladykillers and Lemony Snicket’s A Series of 


Unfortunate Events. 
[Adam Wills (2"4 ed.)] 


SONNENFELD, JOSEPH HAYYIM BEN ABRAHAM 
SOLOMON (1849-1932), first rabbi of the separatist Ortho- 
dox community in Jerusalem. Born in Verbé (Slovakia), Son- 
nenfeld was orphaned at the age of four. As a child he stud- 
ied both in a talmud torah and in a general school, but in his 
youth he decided to devote himself entirely to rabbinic study. 
After pursuing his studies in the yeshivah of his native town, 
in 1865 he went to Pressburg, where he lived in great poverty 
while studying in the yeshivah of Abraham Samuel Benjamin 
Sofer. In 1870 he received the title of honor Morenu from his 
teacher in a letter full of laudatory references to his great learn- 
ing. The same year he went to Kobersdorf (Burgenland), where 
he became a pupil of A. Shag, who thought highly of him. In 
1873 Sonnenfeld accompanied his teacher to Erez Israel and 
settled in the Old City of Jerusalem, and until the end of his 
life meticulously refrained from remaining outside the walls 
of the Old City for more than 30 days. He formed a close as- 
sociation with M.J.L. *Diskin and was his right hand in his 
communal activities, such as the founding of the large orphan- 
age and schools and the struggle against the secular schools. 
Sonnenfeld was one of the most active and influential person- 
alities in the community centered in the Old City. He headed 
the Hungarian kolel Shomerei ha-Homot (“the guardians of 
the walls”), founded the Battei Ungarn quarter, and helped in 
the establishment of other quarters in Jerusalem. In 1919 he 
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was one of a group of rabbis headed by A.I. Kook which vis- 
ited the newly established settlements in order to influence 
them with regard to the observance of Judaism. 

Sonnenfeld stood for complete separation between 
the Orthodox and the non-Orthodox; he strongly opposed 
the bringing of the institutions of the old yishuv under the 
control of the Zionist bodies and the participation of the 
Orthodox in the official community, Keneset Yisrael, and 
fought for the statutory right of every individual to opt out of 
it. When the Jewish Battalions were founded in World War I 
he opposed enlistment of Orthodox Jews in the battalions. 
He was one of the founders of the Vaad ha-Ir le-Kehillat 
ha-Ashkenazim (“City Council for the Ashkenazi Commu- 
nity”), as well as of its bet din, in opposition to the official 
Jerusalem rabbinate. He was also a founder of *Agudat Israel 
in Erez Israel. 

Asa result of his adherence to the doctrine of separation, 
Sonnenfeld was one of the chief opponents of A.I. Kook, and 
led the opposition to his appointment as rabbi of Jerusalem, 
and later as chief rabbi of Erez Israel, even though on the per- 
sonal level their relationship was one of friendship and es- 
teem. In 1920 Sonnenfeld was elected rabbi of a separate Or- 
thodox community. In his struggle for the emergence of the 
separatist community he was especially aided by the Dutch 
publicist Jacob Israel de *Haan, who took care that eminent 
non-Jewish visitors would meet Sonnenfeld, and they were 
duly impressed by his personality. He was a member of the 
separatist Orthodox delegation that appeared, on de Haan’s 
initiative, before Hussein, king of the Hedjaz, when the latter 
visited Transjordan. He appeared before the U.S. King-Crane 
Commission (see: *Palestine, Inquiry Commissions); he also 
instructed his followers to meet Lord Northcliffe on his visit 
to Erez Israel. On all these occasions Sonnenfeld expressed a 
positive attitude to the Jewish resettlement of Erez Israel and 
the return to Zion, and in the census declared Hebrew as his 
language. He generally preached loyalty toward the govern- 
ment. He also inclined to moderation toward the Arabs of 
Erez Israel and strove to establish peace between them and 
the Jewish population. 

His published works include glosses to the Aguddah on 
Bava Kamma (Jerusalem, 1874) and on all of Nezikin (1899), 
a pamphlet, Seder ha-Purim ha-Meshullash (1898 ff.); Salmat 
Hayyim, responsa to Shulhan Arukh Orah Hayyim and Yoreh 
Deah (193842). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Blau, Ammuda di-Nehora (1932, 1968”); 
idem, Al Homotayikh Yerushalayim (1946), 114-9; I. Breuer, in: 
Nach lath Z’wi, 2 (1932), 193-201; S. Daniel, in: La-Moed, 1 (1959), 
281-5; A.B. Schurin, Keshet Gibborim (1964), 93-97; Tidhar, 1 (1947), 


61f. 
[Zvi Kaplan] 


SONNENFELD, SIGISMUND (1847-1929), journalist, phi- 
lanthropist, and communal leader, born in Vagujhely (then in 
Hungary). After graduating in philosophy, Sonnenfeld joined 
the staff of Pester Lloyd in Budapest. In 1890 he settled in Paris 
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where he became director of the philanthropic institutions of 
Baron de *Hirsch; as such he took part in planning relief for 
East European Jewry. From 1891 to 1911 he was a director of 
ICA (*Jewish Colonization Association), undertaking several 
study tours in Russia, Romania, and Argentina. He also was 
a member of the central committee of the *Alliance Israélite 
Universelle. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wininger, Biog, 5 (1930), S.v. 


SONNENFELDT, HELMUT (1926- ), political adviser and 
scholar. Born in Berlin, Sonnenfeldt fled Nazi Germany with 
his family, settling in the United States in 1944. He was edu- 
cated at Johns Hopkins University, earning his bachelor’s de- 
gree in 1950 and his master’s degree in 1951. 

Sonnenfeldt joined the U.S. Department of State in 1952, 
becoming director of the Office of Research on the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe, a position he held until 1969. That 
year he was appointed as a National Security Council aide on 
Soviet affairs, working under Henry Kissinger, who was Presi- 
dent Richard Nixon's national security adviser. Sonnenfeldt’s 
close relationship with Kissinger, as well as their agreement in 
foreign policy matters, led to his inclusion in Kissinger’s wide- 
ranging diplomatic ventures, including the early initiatives 
toward normalization of relations with China and the ex- 
tensive negotiations leading to the Strategic Arms Limita- 
tion Talks. 

Following Kissinger’s appointment as secretary of state in 
1973, Sonnenfeldt returned to the State Department, holding 
the position of counselor from 1974 to 1977. An expert politi- 
cal analyst, Sonnenfeldt also had a reputation as an anti-Com- 
munist. His departure from the department in 1977 was pur- 
portedly driven by a misunderstanding over remarks about 
the Soviet Union. 

Sonnenfeldt continued his career as a consultant and 
political analyst, writing and lecturing on international is- 
sues. He became a visiting scholar at the School of Advanced 
International Studies at Johns Hopkins University. In 1978 he 
was named a guest scholar at the Brookings Institution, a po- 
sition he still held in 2006. In 1988 and 1989 he served as a 
member of the executive committee of the International In- 
stitute of Strategic Studies. He wrote and lectured extensively 
on Asian-Pacific affairs, national security, U.S.-European re- 
lations, and executive and congressional relations. His works 
include Soviet Politics in the 1980s (1985), Soviet Perspectives 
on Security (with William Hyland, 1979), and Soviet Style in 
International Politics (1985). He contributed numerous articles 
to academic journals. 

Sonnenfeldt serves as a trustee of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity and was a member of the Executive Panel of the Chief 
of Naval Operations. He was director of the Atlantic Council 
of the United States and was a member of the advisory coun- 
cil of numerous organizations, including the Balkan Action 
Committee, the Defense Policy Board Advisory Committee, 
and the World Affairs Council. 

[Dorothy Bauhoff (2"4 ed.)] 
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SONNENFELS, ALOYS VON (Hayyim Lipmann Perlin; 
Aloys Wiener; d. c. 1775-80), apostate Hebrew interpreter 
in Vienna. Son of a Brandenburg rabbi, Sonnenfels went 
to *Mikulov (Nikolsburg), Moravia, as an agent of the local 
noblemen. He adopted the Roman Catholic faith between 
1735 and 1741 and had his two sons baptized. His wife, how- 
ever, remained in the Jewish faith. Moving to Vienna, he be- 
came teacher of Oriental languages at the university there and 
court interpreter to *Maria Theresa. He was knighted in 1746. 
A year earlier he had published Or Nogah, Splendor lucis, a 
“physico-kabbalistic” exposition in Hebrew and German of 
the problem of the philosopher’s stone. In 1753 he translated 
the Shai Takkanot (see *Moravia) for the compilation of the 
Polizey-ordnung of 1754. That same year he wrote to R. Isaac 
Landau of Cracow offering to go to Poland to assist in the 
struggle against the Frankist blood libel (see Jacob *Frank 
and the Frankists), publishing Juedischer Blut-Eckel in Latin 
and German against the blood libel (1753). In it he argued 
that such false, superstitious accusations prevented Jews from 
recognizing the truth of Christianity. When Jacob Selekh, the 
representative of Polish Jewry, went to ask for the renewal of 
the papal *bulls in refutation of the blood libel, Sonnenfels 
submitted an Italian translation of his book. He published a 
christological apology, Controversiae cum Judaeis (“Contro- 
versies with the Jews”), in Latin in 1758. When proposing, in 
1760, that he should write a book in defense of the Talmud, 
which was then under attack at the court of Pope Clem- 
ent x111, he requested financial support for this project from 
the Italian communities. The book, which was also to include 
proof that the Gospels could be explained by the Talmud, did 
not materialize. 

His son JOSEPH (1732-1817) became the chief representa- 
tive of the ideology of enlightened despotism, and as adviser 
to Maria Theresa, *Joseph 11, and Leopold 11, one of the most 
influential men in the Hapsburg Empire in the second half of 
the 18 century. Born in Mikulov and baptized at the age of 
three, he never mentioned his Jewish origin. After graduating 
from the philosophy faculty of Vienna University, he joined 
the army in 1749. On his discharge (1754) he studied law, be- 
coming a professor of political science in 1763. As he was pro- 
ficient in nine languages, Hebrew among them, he succeeded 
his father as court interpreter. 

Joseph von Sonnenfels published more than 150 books 
and pamphlets and his textbooks on national economy, partic- 
ularly mercantilism, were influential for decades (Grundsaetze 
der Polizey-Handlung und Finanzwissenschaft, 3 vols., 1765-67, 
1819-22). Sonnenfels opposed excessive urbanization and held 
that it was the responsibility of the state to guarantee all who 
were willing to work the minimum means of subsistence. In 
his Ueber die Liebe des Vaterlandes (1771) he introduced the 
concept of the “fatherland” into Hapsburg lands. He favored 
indirect taxation and opposed revenue farming. Sonnenfels 
had literary ambitions, aspiring to be the first Austrian author 
to attain international fame. He founded the periodical Der 
Mann ohne Vorurteil (1765-75). He eliminated the Hanswurst 
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(“buffoon”) from the popular Viennese stage and was involved 
in a controversy with Gotthold Ephraim *Lessing. In Aus- 
tria he was remembered mainly for the part he played in the 
abolition of torture in judicial procedure (Ueber die Abschaf- 
fung der Tortur, 1775, 17827). He also fostered educational re- 
form. 

Sonnenfels drafted the *Toleranzpatent of Joseph 11, 
which shows the imprint of his theories. In 1782 he published 
in Berlin a pamphlet titled Das Forschen nach Licht und Re- 
cht in which he requested Moses *Mendelssohn to become a 
Christian. Mendelssohn's reaction to this was published in 
his Jerusalem (1783). In 1784 Sonnenfels made Mendelssohn a 
member of his Deutsche Gesellschaft (German scientific soci- 
ety) and of the Vienna Academy of Sciences. Although highly 
honored during his lifetime (becoming Wirklicher Geheimrat, 
Real Aulic councillor in 1779, twice rector of Vienna Univer- 
sity, head of the Academy of Sciences in 1810), Sonnenfels was 
known in Vienna as “the Nikolsburg Jew.’ A statue of him was 
erected in front of Vienna city hall when the antisemite Karl 
*Lueger was mayor; it was removed under Nazi rule (1938) 
and restored in 1945. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.A. Kann, A Study in Austrian Intellectual 
History (1960), 146-244; bibl., 310-35; Holzmann and Portheim, in: 
Zeitschrift fuer die Geschichte der Juden in der Tschechoslowakei, 1 
(1930/31), 198-207; 2 (1931/32), 60-66; Nirtl, ibid., 3 (1932/33), 22.4; 
W. Mueller, Urkundliche Beitraege... maehrischen Judenschaft (1903), 
83-84; E. Kobler, Juden und Judentum in deutschen Briefen (1938), 
50-51; 103-14; L. Loew, Gesammelte Schriften, 2 (1891), 363-6; 405-6; 
idem, Aron Chorin (Ger., 1863), 137-40; G. Wolf, Das Unterrichtswe- 
sen in Oesterreich unter Kaiser Josef 11 nach... Joseph von Sonnenfels 
(1880); Zielenziger, in: ESS, 14 (1954), 258-9; S. Simonsohn, Toledot 
ha-Yehudim be-Dukkasut Mantova (1963), index; Katz, in: Zion, 29 
(1964), 112-32; R. Kestenberg-Gladstein, Neuere Geschichte der Juden 
in den boehmischen Laendern, 1 (1969), index. 
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SONNENSCHEIN (née Jassol), ROSA (1847-1932), early 
American Zionist and editor. Sonnenschein was born in 
Hungary but immigrated to America where she soon became 
prominent in literary circles, serving as special correspondent 
for several St. Louis and Chicago newspapers while attending 
the Paris Exposition. 

At the Columbian Exposition held in Chicago in 1893 
she read a paper on the need for a literary journal for women, 
which was followed by her founding the first independent 
English-language Jewish women’s journal in the United States, 
The American Jewess, which appeared from 1895 to 1899, when 
it was discontinued for financial reasons, despite the fact that 
it was supported by the National Council of Women and had 
many well-known contributors, including Israel *Zangwill, 
Max *Nordau and Isaac Meyer *Wise. 

During her numerous trips abroad, she met Theodor 
*Herzl and became an ardent Zionist and was a delegate to 
the First Zionist Congress held in Basle in 1897. 

In 1864, she married Rabbi Solomon Hirsch Sonnen- 
schein who was a rabbi in Prague and subsequently in New 
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York, St. Louis, and Des Moines, Iowa. They were divorced 
however in the 1890s. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.N. Porter, in: American Jewish History 


(1978), 78; J. Zausmer, Be-Ikve ha-Dor (1957); A. Lebeson, Recall to 
Life: The Jewish Women in America (1970), 228-33. 


[Jack Nusan Porter] 


SONNENTHAL, ADOLF RITTER VON (Neckwadel; 
1834-1909), Austrian actor and theatrical director. Appren- 
ticed to a tailor, Sonnenthal decided to become an actor on 
seeing a performance by Bogumil *Dawison. For several years 
he acted in theaters in Temesvar, Hermannstadt, and Graz, un- 
til he was invited by Heinrich Laube to join the Burgtheater 
in Vienna in 1856. After an indifferent debut, he triumphed 
in Don Carlos and was given a contract that kept him at the 
Burgtheater for life. Though not handsome, he nevertheless 
excelled in drawing-room comedy, but he gained his great 
reputation in Shakespeare, Goethe, Schiller, Ibsen. Among his 
most impressive roles were Romeo, Hamlet, Macbeth, Wal- 
lenstein, Faust, King Lear, Nathan the Wise, and Uriel Acosta. 
He became Oberregisseur of the Burgtheater in 1884 and its 
provisional general manager in 1887-88 and 1889-90. Son- 
nenthal was a practicing Jew and resisted attempts to convert 
him. More than once he was a target of antisemitic attacks. 
The emperor made him a nobleman in 1881. He made guest 
appearances in Russia and the U.S. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Eisenberg, Adolf Sonnenthal (Ger., 1900). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Bab and W. Handl, Deutsche Schaus- 
pieler ... (1908); J. Minor, Aus dem alten und neuen Burgtheater (1920); 
J. Handl, Schauspieler des Burgtheaters (1955). 


[Gershon K. Gershony / Jens Malte Fischer (24 ed.)] 


SONNINO, (Giorgio) SIDNEY (1847-1922), Italian states- 
man and economist who twice became prime minister of Italy. 
The son of a wealthy Jewish merchant from Pisa and a Prot- 
estant mother whose faith he adopted, Sonnino graduated 
from the University of Pisa and was variously occupied as a 
journalist, lawyer, and diplomat. In 1880 he entered parlia- 
ment where he rapidly established himself as an authority on 
financial policy. In 1893 he became undersecretary of the 
treasury and was made minister of finance in 1896 when, to- 
gether with Luigi *Luzzatti, he helped reduce the Italian bud- 
get deficit. 

Sonnino served two short periods as prime minister (in 
1906 and 1909-10) and was foreign minister during World 
War 1, signing the Treaty of London in 1915 by which Italy 
sided with the Allies. He remained foreign minister after the 
war and headed the Italian delegation at the Versailles Peace 
Conference in 1919. Sonnino retired in 1920 and was made a 
senator for life. He left two books dealing with his political 
life: Discorsi per la Guerra (1922) and Discorsi parlamentari 
(3 vol., 1925). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Viterbo, Sidney Sonnino (It., 1923); A. 
Savelli, S. Sonnino (It., 1923); C. Montalcini, Sidney Sonnino (It., 
1926). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G Haywood, Failure of a Dream: 
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Sidney Sonnino and the Rise and the Fall of the Liberal Italy (1999); 
E. Minuto, II partito dei parlamentari: Sidney Sonnino e le istituzioni 


rappresentative(1900-1906) (2004). 
[Giorgio Romano] 


SONNTAG, JACOB (1905-1984), Ukrainian-born editor and 
author. The son of a bookbinder, Sonntag was educated in 
Vienna and elsewhere in Central Europe, fleeing to England 
in 1938. He devoted himself to Anglo-Jewish cultural affairs 
and made repeated attempts to found a periodical for Jewish 
writers and artists. Sonntag finally succeeded with The Jew- 
ish Quarterly, which he founded in 1953. Edited almost single- 
handedly, it provided the main periodical venue in England 
for intelligent discussion of Jewish issues and published the 
early works of a range of distinguished Anglo-Jewish writers, 
including Dannie *Abse, Jon *Silkin, and Arnold *Wesker. It 
continued to be published after Sonntag’s death. He also ed- 
ited the anthology Caravan (1962). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; R. Sonntag, “Jacob Sonntag: A 
Personal Memoir; in: $.W. Massil (ed.), The Jewish Year Book 2003, 
Xi1-XV111. 

[William D. Rubinstein (24 ed.)] 


SON OF MAN (Heb. 07% 73; pl. OFX °3, Aram. W3¥ 12). 


In the Bible 

In the Bible the phrase “son of man, or “sons of man” (adam), 
is used as a synonym for a member of the human race, i-e., de- 
scendants of Adam. It occurs frequently in Psalms in the plu- 
ral, and the most cogent examples of its meaning are Psalms 
90:3, “Thou turnest man to contrition, and sayest, return, ye 
sons of man’; 115:16, “the heavens are the heavens of the Lord, 
but the earth hath He given to the sons of man”; and repeatedly 
in Psalm 107. In Psalm 49:3 a distinction is made between “the 
sons of Adam and the sons of Ish, rich and poor together,” and 
it would appear that insofar as the two are distinct, the for- 
mer refers to the common man, while Ish refers to the upper 
strata (cf. Isa. 2:9 and 11). The phrase “son of man” is merely 
the singular of benei adam, and in the Bible has no theologi- 
cal or mystical connotation. It is most frequently used by 
Ezekiel, mostly as the form of address to him by God, where 
it occurs 79 times, and it seems, as is clear from chapter 33, 
that he wishes thereby to emphasize that he is possessed of no 
special qualities or powers different from those of any other 
person, except that he has been selected as the “watchman” 
of his people. 


[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 


Post-Biblical Concept 

The eschatological figure commonly identified with the Mes- 
siah occurs in chapter 7 of the Book of Daniel in a vision which 
is explained by the angel in a collective way as the holy ones 
of the most high, i-e., Israel or the pious among them. The au- 
thor of Daniel based himself upon a more ancient tradition 
according to which the title son of man was a designation of 
a special eschatological figure. This idea existed possibly by 
the third century B.c.£.; the designation “man” for messiah 
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SONS OF LIGHT 


already occurs in the Greek translation of the Pentateuch (see 
*Messiah) of this period. 

The son of man is named “man” also in 1v Ezra, and in 
Hebrew “son of man” and “man” is identical. In the whole 
literature in which it is mentioned, the son of man is always 
portrayed with the same economy of line. The son of man has 
a superhuman, heavenly sublimity. He is the cosmic judge at 
the end of time; seated upon the throne of God, he will judge 
the whole human race with the aid of the heavenly hosts, con- 
signing the just to blessedness and sinners to the pit of hell; 
and he will execute the sentence he passes. Frequently he is 
identified with the Messiah, as in the Book of Enoch, chapters 
37-71, and inv Ezra. According to a later part of the Book of 
Enoch (ch. 71) the son of man is identified with Enoch him- 
self as the heavenly scribe. According to the apocryphal Testa- 
ment of Abraham the son of man is literally Adam's son Abel 
who was killed by the wicked Cain, for God desired that every 
man be judged by a man (the identification is based upon 
a verbal understanding that son of man in Hebrew is 
ben-Adam). Though in the Dead Sea Scrolls there were 
also other messianic concepts, the concept of son of man is 
also reflected in them. The eschatological figure occurring 
in the Thanksgiving Scroll (3, 5-18) resembles or is identi- 
cal with the son of man of other Jewish literature. In one of 
the fragments from the Dead Sea Scrolls Melchizedek fig- 
ures as the judge at the end of time. In company with angels 
from on High he will judge man and the wicked spirits of 
Beliaal. Thus the son of man could be even identified with 
the biblical Melchizedek according to a mythical understand- 
ing. 

The idea of son of man originated possibly from a mi- 
drashic interpretation of Ezekiel 1:26, “... and the likeness as 
the appearance of a man above upon it” In the Book of Enoch 
(46: 1, 2) the son of man is presented with similar words “with 
Him was another being whose countenance had the appear- 
ance of a man... And I asked the angel who went with me 
and showed me all the hidden things, concerning that son of 
man, who he was....” 

Thus it seems that the concept preceded the final iden- 
tification of the son of man with the Messiah, which became 
common at the end of the Second Temple period. It was so 
applied in the time of Jesus, who used to speak of the son of 
man as the heavenly judge, and it seems that finally he iden- 
tified himself with this sublime figure. 

[David Flusser] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: POST-BIBLICAL CONCEPT: D. Flusser, in: 
Christian News from Israel (1966), 23-29; S. Mowinckel, He That Co- 
meth (1956); E. Sjéberg, Der Menschensohn in dem aethiopischen He- 
nochbuch (1946). 


SONS OF LIGHT (Heb. 718 713, benei or), phrase used spe- 
cially in the *Dead Sea Scrolls denoting the godly, by con- 
trast with the phrase “sons of darkness” (Heb. Wn 713, benei 
hoshekh) denoting the ungodly. It is so used, notably in the 
*War Scroll, where “the sons of light put forth their hands 
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to make a beginning against the lot of the sons of darkness” 
(19M 1:1). The “sons of light” are here particularized as “the 
sons of Levi, the sons of Judah, the sons of Benjamin, the 
dispersion of the wilderness”; the “sons of darkness” as the 
hosts of Edom, Moab, the Ammonites, Philistia, and the Kit- 
tim, aided by those who transgress the covenant. In the event 
described, the sons of light annihilate the sons of darkness. 
From the viewpoint of the Qumran community, the sons of 
light are members of the community and their sympathizers. 
On entry into membership the candidate swears “to love all 
the sons of light, each according to his lot in the council of 
God, and to hate the sons of darkness, each according to his 
guilt in the vengeance of God” (1Q8 1:9-11). The apostate is 
to be “cut off from the midst of the sons of light” (19s 2:16). 
The sons of light are so chosen through God’s predestinating 
decree. When God created man, He appointed two spirits to 
govern him: “dominion over all the sons of righteousness is in 
the hand of the Prince of Lights, and they walk in the ways of 
light; all dominion over the sons of perversity is in the hand 
of the Angel of Darkness, and they walk in the ways of dark- 
ness” (1Q8 3:20ff.). The Angel of Darkness, indeed, makes 
even the sons of light go astray, but they can count on the aid 
of “the God of Israel and the angel of His truth” (19s 3:24ff.). 
The designation “sons of light” is one of the links between the 
Qumran texts and the New Testament; in the latter it is found 
on the lips of Jesus (Luke 16:8, where it is opposed to the “sons 
of this age’, John 12:36) and in the Pauline writings (Eph. 5:8; 
I Thess. 5:5). In both bodies of literature the ultimate back- 
ground is the separation made by God in the beginning when 
He called light into being as the first of His creative works and 
separated it from the darkness (Gen. 1:3 ff). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.R.C. Leaney, Rule of Qumran and Its Mean- 
ing (1966), 79ff., passim. 
[Frederick Fyvie Bruce] 


SONTAG, SUSAN (1933-2004), U.S. critic and author. Born 
in New York City, Susan Sontag taught philosophy and aes- 
thetics at the City College of New York, Sarah Lawrence Col- 
lege, and from 1961 to 1965 at Columbia University. 

Her first novel, The Benefactor, was published in 1963, 
but her reputation grew largely from her literary criticism, 
which appeared throughout the 1960s in a number of jour- 
nals and was collected in Against Interpretation (1966) and 
Styles of Radical Will (1969). Consciously avant-gardist, it ar- 
gued for a purely formalistic approach to literary values, while 
at the same time seeking to reconcile this position with her 
left-wing political views. A second novel, Death Kit (1967), 
was concerned, like her first, with the relation between illu- 
sion and reality. She also wrote and directed a movie, Duet 
for Cannibals (1969). Later works include plays, among them 
Alice in Bed: A Play in Eight Scenes (1993). In addition to sto- 
ries and essays, Sontag has written books that include the 
1992 novel The Volcano Lover: A Romance. A selection of her 
writings was collected in the 1982 A Susan Sontag Reader. In 
her capacity as literary critic she has edited Antonin Artaud: 
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Selected Writings (1988) and A Barthes Reader (1982). Her re- 
flection on the relationships amongst photography, history, 
and perception, On Photography, appeared in 1977. Her own 
battle with cancer led her to write Illness as Metaphor (1978), 
followed in 1989 with a complementary study, Aids and Its 
Metaphors. In 2000, her sweeping novel of late 19* century 
America, and the fortunes of Maryna Zalezowska, was pub- 
lished with the title In America: A Novel. It received the Na- 
tional Book Award. Conversations with Susan Sontag, edited 
by Leland Pogue, appeared in 1995. 

A member of the American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences and the American Academy of Arts and Letters, Son- 
tag has been the recipient of many awards including the 1978 
American National Book Critics prize. She was created Offi- 
cier de ?Ordre des Artes et des Lettres in France in 1984. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Kennedy, Susan Sontag: Mind as 
Passion (1995); C. Rollyson, Reading Susan Sontag: A Critical In- 
troduction to Her Work (2001); S. Sayres, Susan Sontag: the Elegiac 
Modernist (1990). 


[Rohan Saxena and Lewis Fried (2"4 ed.)] 


SOPRON (Ger. Oedenburg), city in W. Hungary on the Aus- 
trian border, within proximity of the “Seven Communities” of 
*Burgenland. Jews were living there during the 14" century, 
according to the prevailing custom in a “Jewish street” Their 
residence in Sopron was guaranteed by King Charles Robert 
in 1324. The land registry records of 1379 show that 27 houses 
were owned by Jews. After King Louis the Great expelled 
the Jews in 1360, those who lived in the town left for nearby 
*Wiener Neustadt in Austria, where some of them made their 
fortune and became well-known financiers. When Louis au- 
thorized their return in 1365, their houses were transferred to 
Christian ownership. During their absence the debts owed to 
them were canceled by Rudolf, prince of Austria, upon the 
request of the citizens of Sopron. Upon their return the Jews 
demanded that the validity of their promissory notes be rec- 
ognized, but the townsmen succeeded in revoking them. 

Their situation did not improve until the reign of Mat- 
thias Corvinus, when the office of *Praefectus Judaeorum was 
established. From 1495 a special tax was imposed on the Jews 
by the governor of the town until in 1523 the king took them 
under his protection. The Jews then numbered 400. Rabbis 
of Sopron at the close of the 14'* century were R. Meir (men- 
tioned in Sefer ha-Minhagim) and R. Judah (mentioned in the 
Shalshelet ha-Kabbalah as a distinguished scholar in the Ger- 
manic countries). Fifteen codices recently discovered attest 
the erudition of the Jewish scholars of Sopron. 

When the whole of Hungary was conquered by the Turks 
in 1526, the Jews were expelled from the town “forever.” They 
infiltrated back into Sopron in the 18" century but its gates 
remained closed to them until freedom of residence was au- 
thorized by law in 1840. In 1855, 180 Jews were living there. 
New settlers came mainly from the “Seven Communities” 
of Burgenland where they had lived under the protection of 
the Eszterhazy family from the 16 century. The municipal 
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council of Sopron again attempted to oppose them, and in 
1858 anti-Jewish riots broke out in the town; these were sup- 
pressed by the central authorities. In 1857 the Jews were au- 
thorized to organize themselves as a community but they did 
not possess a cemetery or synagogue. In 1862 the municipal 
council prevented the community from purchasing land for 
a cemetery and the Jews were compelled to acquire an estate 
for this purpose (1869). A synagogue was erected in 1876, and 
in 1884 a school was built. The community remained *status 
quo ante after the schism in Hungarian Jewry of 1868-69 (see 
*Hungary). In 1868 L. Alt was appointed rabbi of Sopron but 
he was dismissed in 1872. It was only 20 years later that M. 
*Pollak was appointed as the first, and also the last, rabbi of the 
status quo ante community (1894-1944). An Orthodox com- 
munity was organized in 1872; its rabbi was Menahem Gruen- 
wald (1872-1930). A talmud torah was established in 1874, and 
a yeshivah was founded in 1917 by S. Posen, the rabbi of the 
town (1930-44), who later settled in the United States. 

The Jewish population numbered 1,152 in 1881; 1,632 in 
1891; 2,255 in 1910; 2,483 in 1920; and 1,885 in 1930. They were 
mainly occupied as merchants, and included industrialists 
and contractors, as well as a number of craftsmen and mem- 
bers of the liberal professions. The anti-Jewish tradition in the 
town continued and its German inhabitants rapidly adopted 
the theory of racism. 


Holocaust and Contemporary Periods 

During World War 11, after the German occupation (March 19, 
1944), the Jews, numbering 1,861 in 1941, were confined in a 
ghetto. On July 5, around 3,000, including Jews from the sur- 
rounding area, were deported to the death camp at Auschwitz. 
Only a few returned. Even after the deportation, the inhab- 
itants of Sopron did not help to alleviate the suffering of the 
thousands of Jews from the forced labor camps who passed 
through the town on their last halt before being sent to the 
death camps in Germany. 

After World War 11, only 274 Jews remained in Sopron 
(1946), and only 47 in 1970. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Pollak, A zsidok térténete Sopronban 
(1896) = Geschichte der Juden in Oedenburg (1929); S. Scheiber, Héber 
kédexmaradvanyok magyarorszagi kotéstablakban (1969); idem, Mag- 
yaroszagi zsido feliratok (1960); Magyar Zsidé Lexikon (1929), 798-801; 
MHyJ, 6 (1961), index; 11 (1968), index; F. Griinvald, in: M1ok évkényv 


(1970), 52-64. 
[Baruch Yaron] 


SORAUER, PAUL KARL MORITZ (1839-1916), German 
plant pathologist. Sorauer was born in Breslau, the son of a 
cabinet maker, and after studying horticulture went to Berlin 
for further training in plant physiology. In 1872 he was ap- 
pointed director of an experimental station for plant physiol- 
ogy at Proskau. He was given the rank of professor in 1892, but 
was obliged to relinquish his post the following year because of 
a long-standing eye ailment. He moved to Berlin and lectured 
for a time at the Humboldt Academy. At the age of 63 he was 
made a Privatdozent at the University of Berlin. 
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SORCERY 


Sorauer was the author of many publications on plant 
diseases, which bear the stamp of his unique amalgam of prac- 
tical knowledge and physiological science. He was the founder 
of the Zeitschrift fuer Pflanzenkrankheiten, established in 1891. 
A major work was his Handbuch der Pflanzenkrankheiten, first 
published in 1874, which went through three editions. Sorauer 
was an influential teacher, and trained a large number of Euro- 
pean plant pathologists. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zeitschrift fuer Pflanzenkrankheiten, 26 


(1916), 6-17. 
[Mordecai L. Gabriel] 


SORCERY. First and foremost among the “abhorrent prac- 
tices of the nations” mentioned in the Bible are the various 
forms of sorcery: “let no one be found among you who... is an 
augur, a soothsayer, a diviner, a sorcerer, one who casts spells, 
one who consults ghosts or familiar spirits, or one who in- 
quires of the dead. For anyone who does such things is abhor- 
rent to the Lord” (Deut. 18:9-14). *Divination and soothsaying 
(Lev. 19:26) and the turning to ghosts and spirits (Lev. 19:31 and 
20:27) had been proscribed separately before, and witchcraft 
in general is outlawed with the lapidary “Thou shalt not suffer 
a witch to live” (Ex. 22:17). It was to be the characteristic of Ju- 
daism that nothing would be achieved by *magic, but every- 
thing by the will and spirit of God: hence the confrontations 
of Joseph and the magicians of Egypt (Gen. 41), of Moses and 
Aaron and Egyptian sorcerers (Ex. 7), of Daniel and the Baby- 
lonian astrologers (Dan. 2), etc., and hence also the classifica- 
tion of crimes of sorcery as tantamount to idolatrous crimes 
of human sacrifices (Deut. 18:10) and to idolatrous sacrifices 
in general (Ex. 22: 19) and its visitation, just as idolatry itself, 
with death by stoning (Lev. 20:27; see *Capital Punishment). 
In a God-fearing Israel, there is no room for augury and sor- 
cery (Num. 23:23; Isa. 8:19), and the presence of astrologers 
(Isa. 47:13) and fortune-tellers is an indication of godlessness 
(Nah. 3:4; Ezek. 13:20-23; et al.). Nonetheless, magic practices 
remained widespread throughout, and not only with idolaters 
(see, e.g., 1 Sam. 28:4-20; 11 Kings 18:4; Chron. 33:6). 
Talmudic law differentiated between capital and non- 
capital sorcery, retaining the death penalty only for those spe- 
cies for which the Bible expressly enjoined it, namely witch- 
craft (kishuf; Ex. 22:17) and conjuring a death (ov and yidoni; 
Lev. 20:27; Sanh. 7:4). Kishuf is nowhere exactly defined, but 
a distinction is drawn between actual witchcraft, committed 
by some overt and consummate act which resulted in mis- 
chief, and then punishable, and the mere pretense at witchcraft 
which, however unlawful and prohibited, is not punishable 
(Sanh. 7:11 and 67b). Witchcraft appears to have been wide- 
spread among women (cf. Avot 2:7), and Simeon b. Shetah is 
reported to have ordered the execution of 80 witches in Ash- 
kelon on a single day as an emergency measure (Sanh. 6:4 
and Maimonides in his commentary thereto). It is witchcraft 
that makes for the devastation of the world (Sot. 9:13). All 
other species of sorcery are painstakingly defined in talmudic 
sources, apparently upon patterns of contemporary pagan us- 
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age. Thus, ov conjures the dead to speak through his armpit, 
while yidoni makes them speak through his mouth (Sanh. 7:7), 
both using bones of the dead in the process (Sanh. 65b). The 
aggravating circumstance, deserving of capital punishment, 
obviously is the use of human remains for purposes of sorcery, 
for he who simply communicates with the dead (in cemeteries 
or elsewhere) and serves as their mouthpiece (doresh el ha-me- 
tim) is punishable with flogging only (Yad, Avodat Kokhavim 
11:13) — and this would, presumably, apply also to modern spir- 
itualism (Daat Kohen, no. 69). Other offenses punishable with 
flogging (both for committing and soliciting them) are nihush, 
defined as superstitions based on certain happenings or cir- 
cumstances (Sanh. 65b; Yad, Avodat Kokhavim 11:4); kesem, 
being fortune-telling from sands, stones, and the like (Maim., 
loc. cit. 11:6); onanut (done by the meonen), being astrological 
forecasts of fortunes (R. Akiva in Sanh. 65b; Maim. loc. cit. 
11:8); and hever, the incantation of magic and unintelligible 
formulae for purposes of healing or of casting spells (Maim. 
loc. cit. 11:10). It is presumably because these practices were 
so widespread that it was postulated that judges must have a 
thorough knowledge of magic and astrology (Sanh. 17a; Maim. 
Yad, Sanhedrin 2:1; and see *bet din). 

While there is no information about the measure of law 
enforcement in this field in talmudic and pre-talmudic times, 
it seems certain that this branch of the law fell into disuse in 
the Middle Ages. Superstitions of all kinds not only flourished 
and were tolerated, but found their way even into the positive 
law (see YD 179, passim, for at least eight instances). What be- 
came known as “practical Kabbalah” is, legally speaking, sor- 
cery at its worst. The penal provisions relating to sorcery are 
a living illustration of the unenforceability of criminal law 
(whether divine or human) which is out of tune with the prac- 
tices and concepts of the people. In modern Israeli law, witch- 
craft and related practices are instances of unlawful false pre- 
tenses for obtaining money or credit (Penal Law Amendment 
(Deceit, Blackmail, and Extortion), Law, 5723 —- 1963). 

See also *Divination; *Magic. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Lods, La croyance a la vie future et le culte 
des morts dans lantiquité Israélite (Thesis, Paris, 1906); L. Blau, Das al- 
tjuedische Zauberwesen (19147); IS. Zuri, Mishpat ha-Talmud, 6 (1921), 
91; M. Gaster, Studies and Texts in Folklore, Magic, Medieval Romance, 
Hebrew Apocrypha and Samaritan Archaeology, 3 vols. (1925-28); 
A. Berliner, Aus dem Leben der Juden Deutschlands im Mittelalter 
(1937), 72-83; EM, 1 (1950), 135-373 2 (1954), 710f; 4 (1962), 348-65; 
ET, 1 (19513), 113-16; 7 (1956), 245-48. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. 
Elon, Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri (1988), 1:424; 2:987; idem, Jewish Law (1994), 
2:519-20; 3:1193; M. Elon and B. Lifshitz, Mafteah ha-Sheelot ve-ha-Tes- 
huvot shel Hakhmei Sefarad u-Zefon Afrikah (legal digest) (1986), 2:340; 
Enziklopedyah Talmudit, vol.1, s.v. “Ov, 244-49; vol.1, s.v. “ahizat ein- 
ayim, 460-63; vol. 5, s.v. “doresh el ha-metim, 245-48; vol.7, s.v. “dark- 
hei ha-Emori, 706-12; vol.13, s.v. “hover haver,” 1-4; index. 


[Haim Hermann Cohn] 
SOREK, VALLEY OF (Heb. 7271” 971, Nahal Sorek; from the 


root pW, “red grapes”), valley on the border of Philistia and 
the territory of the tribe of Dan. The only biblical reference 
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to it places the meeting of Samson and Delilah there (Judg. 
16:4). It is generally identified with Wadi al-Sarar, present-day 
Nahal Sorek, near which are the ruins of Byzantine Chaparso- 
rech (Eusebius, Onom. 160:2), now Khirbat Surayk. The Sorek 
Valley was one of the main approaches into the mountains of 
Judah and several important cities, such as Ekron (Khirbat 
Mukanna‘) and Beth-Shemesh, were situated along it. At pres- 
ent, the Jerusalem-Tel Aviv railway runs in the valley. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abel, Geog, 1 (1933), 4053 2 (1938), 96. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


SORGHUM, the summer plant Sorghum cernicum, called in 
Arabic durra or doh’n. The Arabs of Israel sow it extensively, 
both for fodder and for flour, from which they make pittah 
(“flat bread”). It is thought to have been introduced into Erez 
Israel only during the time of the Second Temple. According 
to Pliny (Natural History 18:55), a plant resembling Millium 
(“millet”), which has large kernels, was brought to Rome 
from India during his time, and the reference seems to be to 
sorghum. It is possible that the plant reached Babylon at an 
earlier date, for it would appear to be identical with the dohan 
from which Ezekiel made the mixed bread he ate for a period 
of 390 days (Ezek. 4:9). Some think that Panicum (“millet”) is 
meant here, but millet is the peragim of the Mishnah. In rab- 
binic literature dohan is mentioned with *rice and peragim as 
a summer crop (Shev. 2:7, et al.) from which bread was some- 
times made, but since these are not included in the *five spe- 
cies of grain they are not treated as bread with respect to the 
laws of *hallah, blessings, and leaven on Passover (Hal. 1:4; Ber. 
37a). Bread made of sorghum was regarded as less tasty than 
that made from rice (Er. 81a). Today the red-seeded sorghum 
brought from California is cultivated by Jews in Israel. Some 
species of sorghum grow wild there. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 1 (1926), 738-46; H.N. and A.L. 
Moldenke, Plants of the Bible (1952), index; J. Feliks, Olam ha-Zomeah 


ha-Mikra’i (19687), 154-5. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


SORIA, city in Old Castile, N. central *Spain. The Jewish com- 
munity of Soria was a major cultural and religious center in 
Castile. Nothing is known about the beginnings of the Jew- 
ish settlement in Soria. During the 12" century the Jews there 
benefited from a number of rights which were mentioned in 
several articles of the town fuero (“charter”). This also included 
regulations concerning jurisdiction over, and protection of, 
the merchants who came to trade in Soria. At first, the Jew- 
ish quarter was situated in a fortress, where about 50 families 
lived during the middle of the 13 century and throughout 
the 14", (At that time there were 700 families in the town.) In 
the 13" century the community was very well organized. Jews 
continued to live there until the expulsion. During the second 
half of the 13'* century, Soria was renowned for its kabbalists. 
According to tradition, *Jacob ha-Kohen was born there. To- 
ward the close of the 13'* and early 14 century, Shem Tov b. 
Abraham *Ibn Gaon lived in Soria; there was also a school of 
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Jewish illuminators who were members of this family and il- 
luminated the famous Kennicott 11 and Sassoon 82 bibles, both 
in the Bodleian Library in Oxford. It was in Soria that Moses 
Narboni completed his commentary on the Guide of the Per- 
plexed. Joseph *Albo, originally from Daroca in Aragon, lived 
there for many years and died there. 

The 39,895 maravedis levy imposed on the Soria commu- 
nity in 1290 is an indication of its economic strength. Accord- 
ing to an estimate of E Cantera, there were over 1,000 Jews 
living in the town at the close of the 13 century. Their occu- 
pations included trade, the cultivation of vineyards, and crafts. 
During the civil war (c. 1366-69) between the brothers Pedro 
the Cruel and Henry of Trastamara, one of the tax farmers of 
Soria, Samuel ibn Shoshan, joined Pedro's camp and was com- 
pelled to flee from the kingdom after Henry’s victory. 

Although devastated by the persecutions of 1391 (see 
*Spain), the community appears to have recovered gradually, 
and in 1397 they were granted certain rights in respect of their 
quarter in the fortress by Henry 111. A leader in the rehabilita- 
tion of the community was Don Abraham *Benveniste, who 
organized a convention of the delegates of the communities 
of Castile in Valladolid in 1432. In the 15" century, Soria was 
among the most important communities in Castile. Around 
300 Jewish families lived in the city, constituting around 20% 
of the population. They were merchants, moneylenders, and 
artisans. Several of the inhabitants of Soria were important tax 
farmers. In 1465, Henry 1v exempted the Jews of Soria from 
some taxes in appreciation of their services to the crown. Since 
the tax imposition in 1474 was 5,000 maravedis, it would ap- 
pear that the community no longer ranked among the largest 
and wealthiest. In 1490, however, it paid 80,915 maravedis. The 
anti-Jewish policy adopted by the crown from the 1470s was 
felt in Soria by the restriction of the Jews to a special quarter 
and by the actions and attitude of the municipal council vis- 
a-vis the local Jews. In 1485, a levy of 308,000 maravedis was 
imposed on ten Jews of Soria to cover the expenses of the war 
against Granada. During the same year Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella authorized the Jews to maintain workshops and shops 
in various quarters of the town on the condition that they did 
not work on the Christian festivals and did not eat or sleep in 
these quarters. At the time of the expulsion of the Jews from 
Castile (1492) some Jews of Soria left for the kingdom of Na- 
varre and most of them for Portugal. The crown ordered that 
debts still owed to Don Isaac *Abrabanel and other Jews in 
Soria be collected for them. 

From the very beginning, and until the expulsion, the 
Jews of Soria lived in the fortress. The fortress has disappeared 
and on its grounds there is a park. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, index; Baer, Urkunden, index; 
J. Weill, in: REJ, 74 (1922), 98-103; F. Cantera Burgos, in: Sefarad, 16 
(1956), 125-9; Suarez Fernandez, Documentos, index. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: F. Cantera Burgos, in: Revista de dialetogia y tradiciones 
populares, 32 (1976), 87-102; idem, in: Homenaje a Fray Justo Pérez 
de Urbel, oss, vol. 1 (1976-7), 445-82; D. Gonzalo Maeso, in: Celti- 
beria, 56 (1978), 153-68; E. Cantera Montenegro, in: Anuario de estu- 
dios medievales, 13 (1983), 583-99; M. Diago Hernando, in: Sefarad, 
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51 (1991), 259-97; J. Edwards, in: Past & Present, 120 (1988/0, 3-25; 
idem, in: Peamim, 48 (1991), 42-53 (Heb.)). 


[Haim Beinart / Yom Tov Assis (2™4 ed.)] 


SORKIN, AARON (1961- ), U.S. writer-producer. Born in 
Manhattan and raised in Scarsdale, New York, Sorkin began 
acting in the eighth grade and in high school he joined the 
school drama club. He studied theater at Syracuse University, 
graduating with a bachelor’s degree in 1983. While trying to 
break into acting in New York, Sorkin began writing plays. 
His first, Removing Doubt, was unsuccessful, but Hidden in 
This Picture (1988) was staged at the West Bank Cafe Down- 
stairs Theater Bar in New York. His next play, A Few Good 
Men (1992), was inspired by his sister, who had gone to the 
U.S. Marine base at Guantanamo Bay in Cuba to arbitrate a 
murder case. The play appeared on Broadway, and Sorkin was 
hired to write the screenplay for the motion picture starring 
Jack Nicholson and Tom Cruise. In 1993, he helped write the 
screenplay for Malice, and was invited by Stephen *Spielberg to 
help polish the script for Schindler’s List. He took two years to 
write the screenplay for The American President (1995), which 
earned him a Golden Globe nomination. During this time 
Sorkin admitted to a cocaine problem, for which he sought 
treatment at the Hazelden Institute in Minnesota. Sorkin took 
inspiration from ESPN’s Sportscenter for his first foray into 
television, ABc’s Sports Night (1998-2000), which was favor- 
ably reviewed by critics but never found its audience. In 1999, 
he debuted his Emmy Award-winning show about the White 
House, NBc’s The West Wing, which featured Sorkin’s trade- 
mark rapid-fire dialogue. Tensions over budgets and produc- 
tion delays grew between Sorkin and Warner Brothers, which 
produced West Wing, leading to Sorkin’s departure from the 


show after the season finale in 2003. 
[Adam Wills (274 ed.)] 


SORKIN, MICHAEL (1948- ), U.S. urbanist and architec- 
tural critic. Sorkin received his training at Harvard and mir. 
For seven years he wrote for the Village Voice, a New York 
newspaper, and later became director of the Graduate Urban 
Design Program at the City College of New York. From 1993 
to 2000 he was professor of urbanism and director of the In- 
stitute of Urbanism at the Academy of Fine Arts in Vienna. 
He taught at numerous schools, including Cooper Union, Co- 
lumbia, Yale (holding both the Davenport and Bishop Chairs), 
Harvard, Cornell (Gensler Chair), Nebraska (Hyde Chair), Il- 
linois, Pennsylvania, Texas, and Minnesota. Sorkin is the prin- 
cipal of the Michael Sorkin Studio in New York City. This small 
firm specializes in urban designs both practical and theoretical 
and does not wait for clients to come with their requests but 
takes the lead in tackling projects that are sometimes visionary, 
such as planning for a Palestinian capital in East Jerusalem. 
This project was an outgrowth of a conference he organized 
“to bring Palestinian, Israeli, and other architects and urban- 
ists together to discus the future of the city in physical terms, 
via the medium of a design proposal. The assumption was that 
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SOROKI 


there were certain issues — the environment, neighborhood de- 
velopment, transportation, sprawl - that could be discussed 
outside the discourse of politics.” Quickly, after the World 
Trade disaster in New York City, Sorkin, together with Sharon 
Zukin and 17 of New York’s best urbanists studied the attack 
and its aftermath. They dealt with the history of neighborhood 
conflicts in New York and predicted many of the struggles be- 
tween various interests that have rendered the rebuilding of 
the site problematic. In 2002 he edited Variations on a Theme 
Park, The Next Jerusalem: Sharing the Divided City, and After 
The World Trade Center: Rethinking New York City. 


[Betty R. Rubenstein (2"¢ ed.)] 


SOROKI (Rom. Soroca), city in N. Moldova, in the region of 
Bessarabia. The first mention of Jewish settlement in Soroki is 
in 1657. However, information concerning an organized com- 
munity there only dates from the beginning of the 18 century. 
In 1817 there were 157 Jewish families. In the early 19" century, 
R. David Solomon Eibenschutz served as rabbi and encour- 
aged the study of Torah in the city. The community grew in the 
196 century with the Jewish immigration to Bessarabia, and 
at the end of the century, also with the frequent expulsions of 
Jews from the neighboring border area and from the villages. 
In 1864, 4,135 Jews were registered in Soroki and in 1897 there 
were 8,783 Jews (57.2% of the total population). In 1863 a gov- 
ernment Jewish school was opened. At the end of the century 
among the teachers in Soroki were the writers Noah Rosen- 
blum, and Kadish-Isaac Abramowich-Ginzburg, who laid the 
foundations of a new system of Jewish education and culture 
among the Jews of the town on a secular and national basis. 
Many of the Jews of Soroki engaged in agriculture, primarily in 
the growing of tobacco, grapes, and other fruit. In 1900 the Jew- 
ish Colonization *Association established a training farm near 
Soroki. From the 1880s the economic situation of the Jews dete- 
riorated and a wave of immigration to the United States began. 
In 1930 there were 5,462 Jews (36.3% of the entire population). 
Before World War 1 several educational and social institutions 
existed in Soroki, including Hebrew elementary and secondary 
schools, a hospital (founded in 1885), and an old-age home. The 
community was destroyed with the entry of the Germans and 
Romanians into Bessarabia in July 1941. The Jewish life of Soroki 
is described by Shelomo Hillels in the novel, Har ha-Keramim 
(1930). In the late 1960s the Jewish population was estimated at 
about 1,000. The only synagogue was closed down by the au- 
thorities in 1961. In April 1966 the matzah bakery was closed 
down by the authorities, the bakers were arrested, and the bak- 
ing of matzah was discontinued. Use of the cemetery and ritual 
poultry slaughtering were still permitted in 1970. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Hillels, in: Pirkei Bessarabyah, 1 (1952), 
94-120; E. Feldman, Toledot ha-Yehudim be-Bessarabyah (1963), in- 


cludes summary in English. 
[Eliyahu Feldman] 


SOROS, GEORGE (1931-_), financier and philanthropist. 
Born in Hungary, Soros spent a year as a child in hiding dur- 
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ing the Holocaust. In 1947 after the communist takeover, he 
moved with his family to Britain. He studied at the London 
School of Economics, subsequently moving to New York. 
There he worked as a Wall Street trader but in 1969 established 
the Quantum Fund, that eventually would invest billions of 
dollars in various parts of the world. The Soros Foundation, 
described as the world’s largest philanthropy, distributes more 
than $300 million annually in over 60 countries. 

On September 16, 1992 (subsequently referred to as 
“Black Wednesday”), Soros, as a currency speculator, “broke 
the Bank of England” by placing a hedge bet that the uK would 
devalue the pound sterling. This audacious act earned him one 
billion dollars in a single day. 

Much of Soros’ activities are directed to Eastern Europe, 
where in 1992 he founded and funded the Central European 
University, with branches in Budapest and Prague. In 1993 and 
1994 he provided one-third of Russia’s scientific research bud- 
get. In 1993 he set up the Quantum Emerging Growth Fund 
to invest in Third World countries. In 1993 he also created the 
Open Society Institute (os1), of which he was chairman. A pri- 
vate operating and grant-making foundation, the os1 works 
to support the Soros foundations worldwide and strives to 
shape public policy to promote democratic governance, hu- 
man rights, and economic, legal, and social reform. 

Soros is the author of Alchemy of Finance (1987); Open- 
ing the Soviet System (1990); Underwriting Democracy (1991); 
Soros on Soros: Staying Ahead of the Curve (1995); The Crisis 
of Global Capitalism (1998); Open Society (2000); George So- 
ros on Globalization (2002); and The Bubble of American Su- 
premacy: The Cost of Bush’ War in Iraq (2004). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Time (July 10, 1995), 32-38; R. Slater, Soros: 
The Life, Times, and Trading Secrets of the World’s Greatest Investor 
(1996); M. Kaufman Soros: The Life and Times of a Messianic Billion- 
aire (2003). 

[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


SOROTZKIN, ZALMAN BEN BEN-ZION (1881-1966), 
Lithuanian rabbi and communal leader. Sorotzkin was born 
in Zakhrina, Russia, where his father was rabbi. After studying 
under his father, he proceeded to the yeshivot of *Slobodka 
and *Volozhin. His renown as a brilliant student came to the 
attention of Eliezer *Gordon, the head of the yeshivah of Telz, 
whose daughter he married. After his marriage he studied for 
several years in Volozhin. On returning to Telz he undertook 
the administration of the yeshivah, displaying great organiza- 
tional ability. The yeshivah building was destroyed by a con- 
flagration, and he succeeded in rebuilding it within a short 
time. In 1911, after the death of his father-in-law, he was invited 
to serve as rabbi in the small town of Voronovo (Werenow), 
near Vilna, where he founded a yeshivah for young students. 
After some years he was appointed rabbi of Zittel in Lithu- 
ania, where he also developed extensive communal activi- 
ties, particularly in founding an educational network. After 
the outbreak of World War 1, he was forced to wander with 
his family into Russia and arrived in Minsk. There he devoted 
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himself to public activity and vigorously opposed the false 
charges and discriminatory decrees against the Jews, which 
were constantly being issued by the czarist government. After 
the war he returned to Zittel, but shortly afterward was ap- 
pointed rabbi of Lutsk, capital of Volhynia (then in Poland), 
which had a Jewish community of 30,000, and he remained 
there until the outbreak of World War 11. During his rabbinate 
in Lutsk he became renowned as one of the outstanding Pol- 
ish rabbis and was one of the leaders of Agudat Israel and of 
Orthodox Jewry generally. When Lutsk was occupied by the 
Russians after the outbreak of World War 11, they threatened 
to imprison him if he continued his activities. He was com- 
pelled to flee with his family to Vilna, where Hayyim Ozer 
Grodzinski, rabbi of Vilna, charged him with reorganizing 
the many yeshivot, most of whose students had escaped to 
Lithuania. He remained in Vilna until the entry of the Rus- 
sian army, when he left, and after many vicissitudes finally 
arrived in Erez Israel. 

There he threw himself into communal work. He estab- 
lished the Va'ad ha-Yeshivot charged with the care of the ye- 
shivot in Israel on the model of the Vilna Va'ad ha-Yeshivot 
(of which he had been one of the founders), and he headed it 
until his death. He was elected vice chairman of the Moezet 
Gedolei ha-Torah of Agudat Israel, and after the death of Isser 
Zalman *Meltzer served as its chairman, a position he held 
until his death. He also headed the independent educational 
network (Hinnukh Azmaii) set up by Agudat Israel. Sorotzkin 
was an outstanding preacher, and many of his homilies appear 
in his work Ha-Deah ve-ha-Dibbur (1937), on the Pentateuch. 
Toward the close of his life he published Oznayim la-Torah 
(1951-60), a commentary on the Pentateuch, and Moznayim 
la-Mishpat (1955), a collection of responsa in two parts. Some 
of his responsa are still in manuscript. His commentary Ha- 
Shir ve-ha-Shevah on the Passover Haggadah (1971) was pub- 
lished posthumously. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rabbi Zalman Sorotzkin... (Heb., 1967). 

[Itzhak Goldshlag] 


SOSIS, ISRAEL (1878-after 1936), Russian historian. Sosis, 
born in Balta, southern Russia, joined the *Bund, and took 
part in the Russian Revolution of 1905. He contributed to the 
party’s publications and was imprisoned several times for rev- 
olutionary activities. During World War 1 Sosis was active in 
*yEKOPO. He published articles on the history of social classes 
in Russian Jewry in Yevreyskaya Starina (1914-16). With the 
left wing of the Bund, he joined the Communist Party after the 
1917 Revolution. From 1924 he lectured on Jewish history at the 
Institute for White-Russian Culture in Minsk, and published 
articles on the history of Lithuanian and White-Russian Jews 
in Russian-Jewish periodicals. Sosis’ main work, “The History 
of Jewish Social Trends in Russia in the 19 Century” (1919), 
though Marxist in outlook and method, did not slavishly fol- 
low the official Soviet historiographical line, and showed some 
objectivity and national Jewish feeling. The “deviations” led 
to his transfer, in 1930, to the Institute for Jewish-Proletarian 
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Culture in Kiev. When the institute was closed in 1936, Sosis 
was arrested and his fate remains unknown. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 2 (1927), 602-4; B. Shohet- 
man, in: KS, 8 (1931/32), 343-6; Greenbaum, Jewish Scholarship in So- 
viet Russia (1959); LNYL, 6 (1965), 303-5. 

[Yehuda Slutsky] 


°SOSIUS, GAIUS, Roman general, governor of Syria, and 
conqueror of Jerusalem in 37 B.c.E. After the Parthian con- 
quest of Judea and the consequent appointment of *Antigonus 
the Hasmonean to the throne in Jerusalem (40 B.c.£.), Herod 
made his way to Rome and was recognized by Antony and the 
senate as king of Judea. He returned to Palestine at the head 
of a considerable force but was eventually forced to turn to 
Antony for assistance in subduing the country. After his con- 
quest of Samosata, Antony appointed Sosius governor of Syria, 
with orders to support Herod. Sosius immediately sent two 
legions and himself followed with the remainder of his army. 
He joined forces with Herod. The two laid siege to Jerusalem in 
the spring of 37 (although certain discrepancies exist regard- 
ing the precise date of the siege and fall of Jerusalem; cf. Jos., 
Ant., 14:475 n. a, p. 694; A. Schalit, Hordos ha-Melekh (1964), 
509-11). The ensuing battle appears to have been fierce, and 
Josephus stresses that Jerusalem fell - as in the conquest by 
Pompey - “on the day of the fast.” Scholars have interpreted 
this to mean either the Day of Atonement or the Sabbath (ac- 
cording to Dio Cassius, 49:22), but it is also possible that the 
reference is to a special fast declared at the time of the siege 
to arouse divine intercession (cf. Schalit, op. cit., 510). On the 
fall of the city Antigonus came before Sosius and begged for 
mercy, only to be jeered at for his tragic change of fortune by 
the Roman general who, after calling the Jewish leader “Anti- 
gone,’ had him put in chains and eventually put to death. So- 
sius furthermore explicitly instructed his soldiers to plunder 
the city, and after perpetrating a terrible massacre they were 
finally restrained only by Herod, who promised to distribute 
to them rewards from his own funds. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Wars, 1:327, 345-573 5:398, 408-9; idem, 
Ant., 14:447, 468-9, 481-8; Schuerer, Gesch, 1 (1901°), 357-9. 
[Isaiah Gafni] 


SOSKICE, SIR FRANK, BARON STOW HILL (1902- 
1979), British politician. Soskice was born in Geneva, the son 
of DAVID VLADIMIROVICH SOSKICE (1866-1941), a Jewish 
lawyer and journalist from the Ukraine who was an impor- 
tant liberal activist against the czarist regime and was briefly 
an official of the Kerensky government. He lived in England 
for most of the period after 1898. Frank Soskice’s mother was 
a gentile, the niece of the Pre-Raphaelite painter Ford Mad- 
dox Brown. Soskice was educated at St. Paul’s School and Ox- 
ford. He became a barrister in 1926, the same year he became a 
naturalized British subject. In 1945 he was appointed a Kc and 
was also elected to Parliament as a Labour member, serving 
until 1966, although briefly losing his seat in 1950 and 1955-56. 
Upon entering Parliament he was immediately appointed so- 
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of their activities in other fields as well (see *Councils of the 
Lands). However, in 1764 the Jewish self-governing agen- 
cies were abolished on the express order of the disintegrat- 
ing Polish state. 


Central Organs of Self-Rule 

The European communities in medieval and early modern 
times did not perpetuate the hereditary exilarchate, or patri- 
archate, or the geonate of the earlier period. Central organs of 
self-rule, however, developed as a result of two factors: (1) the 
built-in ideological and practical endeavors of the Jews to pre- 
serve an inclusive national unity, as far as communications and 
the respective political framework permitted; and (2) the prac- 
tice of rulers of imposing a lump sum of taxes upon the Jews of 
a country. Central agencies were formed in order to distribute 
the fiscal burden among the provinces and communities. In 
addition to functioning as an arm of the state, these agencies 
also regulated the internal affairs of their constituents. 

The Jewish striving for a central, national, autonomous 
leadership often took the form of *synods. Recourse was also 
made to the personal authority of a great rabbi, such as Jacob b. 
Meir *Tam. In addition, institutional authority was delegated 
through the representatives of the leading communities and 
the congregation of many scholars combined in them. They 
usually sought some form of confirmation of their resolutions 
by the secular ruler. The earliest Jewish synods on record are 
those held by the French and Rhenish communities; they 
were later convened from time to time in various countries 
and in various periods from the Middle Ages to early mod- 
ern times. The synods generally attempted to deal with the 
whole gamut of problems relevant at their time of meeting, 
even though a single central problem often seemed to domi- 
nate their deliberations. Sometimes the synods were cotermi- 
nous with a national framework and boundaries (see *Bohe- 
mia-Moravia; ‘Aragon; *Italy); sometimes they were regional 
only (see *Germany). (In the modern period the synod form 
of communal leadership has been revived by the Jewish *Re- 
form movement.) 


The Local *Community (Heb. ma, kehillah) 

The kehillah, the cell of Jewish societal life and leadership, 
was based on the concept of partnership shared by the Jews 
as inhabitants of a certain locality. Much as the individual 
Jew was affected by his national or regional autonomous in- 
stitutions, he enjoyed the fruits of self-government directly 
only through his own local community and the various as- 
sociations within it. The foundations of the local community 
are to be found in the early days of the Second Temple, when 
the congregation took root and every town had its adminis- 
trative machinery. The hallmarks of community life evolved 
as communal prayer, charity, mutual aid, a judiciary, and the 
power to enforce communal decisions. The kehillah did not 
figure prominently in the days when the exilarchs and geonim 
appointed local functionaries. It came into its own again in 
North African and Spanish communities and in those on the 
Rhine in the second half of the tenth century. The kehillah ac- 
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quired a legal character with the right to judge and to impose 
taxes. The rabbis of that age reinterpreted talmudic law in the 
responsa to strengthen the autonomous institutions by giving 
them authority over the individual. 

In time, marked similarities developed in the widely 
scattered communities in regard to both structure and func- 
tion. Nearly every kehillah possessed written takkanot, many 
of them of a constitutional character. There were regularly 
scheduled meetings of the entire membership, as well as of 
the elected elders to the kahal (“community board”), who 
were usually drawn from the aristocracy of wealth or learn- 
ing. The elders were designated by a variety of titles in Hebrew 
or in the local vernacular. Each community was served by 
paid communal officials, such as the rabbi, dayyan, or preacher, 
who offered religious, educational, judicial, financial, and wel- 
fare services to the residents. Notwithstanding the under- 
lying uniformity of autonomous practices in the countries 
of the dispersal, the councils, kehalim, and associations were 
not all of one cloth. In Central and Eastern Europe there 
was only one kahal for every local community. On the other 
hand, the advent of refugees from Spain in Italy, Holland, and 
the Ottoman Empire sometimes produced differentiation 
within each community on the basis of the country or city 
of origin, or by Sephardi or Ashkenazi descent. On the other 
hand, in some places the various elements, while maintain- 
ing separate religious institutions, were treated as a corpo- 
rate body vis-a-vis the outside world in relations with the 
government. 


The Association 

The smallest cell of Jewish communal life was the local asso- 
ciation (hevrah). Whereas the community board had powers 
of taxation and legal standing, the association was a volun- 
tary membership group. Throughout the Middle Ages it was 
controlled by the kahal to serve the public weal. As the kahal 
dissolved in the Emancipation era, the association often took 
over its essential functions. A major characteristic of most 
havarot was the assurance to every member that upon his 
death the survivors would intercede before God for his soul 
through prayer and study. 

The four major categories of associations were (1) reli- 
gious, to maintain synagogues or chapels, or for worship or 
mystical activities; (2) educational, for provision of school fa- 
cilities for the poor, or adult study groups; (3) philanthropic, 
for visiting the sick, or care of paupers; and (4) vocational, 
mainly consisting of craft guilds. Outstanding among the 
philanthropic associations was the burial society, *hevrah 
kaddisha gomelei hasadim, which often achieved wide pow- 
ers through its monopoly over the cemetery, a major source 
of secured income. In Central and South America the hevrah 
kaddisha gomelei hasadim for many years also controlled most 
other communal activities. In the United States it lost its power 
as two of its functions were commercialized; funeral parlors 
passed to private ownership and cemeteries to *Landsman- 
schaften and congregations. 
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licitor-general, with a knighthood, and was regarded as an able 
holder of this post. When Labour returned to power in 1965, 
Harold *Wilson appointed him to the senior post of home 
secretary. Soskice, in poor health, was not successful in this 
position and was moved to the office of Lord Privy Seal, but 
still with a seat in the cabinet, in 1965. He retired in 1966 and 
was given a life peerage. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 
[William D. Rubinstein (2™ ed.)] 


SOSKIN, SELIG EUGEN (1873-1959), pioneer agronomist 
and politician. Soskin was born in Churubash in the Crimea, 
Russia, but settled in Palestine (1896) where he served as plan- 
tation expert for Hovevei Zion. Together with Aaron *Aaron- 
sohn, he explored the country and conducted agricultural 
experiments. He was a member of the Zionist Inquiry Com- 
mission on the * El-Arish project (1903) and he served as ag- 
ricultural adviser in German South West Africa (1906-15). He 
was director of the settlement department in the central office 
of the Jewish National Fund, then in The Hague (1918-23). 
Soskin advocated intensive farming on small irrigated plots, 
as opposed to the “mixed” farming on larger units practiced 
by the Zionist Organization. In 1934 he founded Nahariyyah, 
where he established an experimental intensive farm. Soskin 
advocated growing plants in water (hydroponics) or in satu- 
rated soil, and in 1945 he founded an experimental station in 
hydroponics in Ramat Gan. 

In 1926 Soskin joined the Revisionist movement and be- 
came its spokesman on agricultural settlement. From 1927 he 
acted as political representative of the Union of Zionist Revi- 
sionists to the League of Nations in Geneva. After the split in 
the Revisionist movement (1933), he joined the Jewish State 
party. He held controversial views on the importance of land 
exchange to enable the Jewish state to build up its holding of 
national land under the proposals of the Peel Commission. 
He published many studies on his work in Africa and Pales- 
tine including Small Holding and Irrigation (1920), Intensive 
Cultivation and Close Settlement (1926), The Escape from the 
Impasse (1927), and Land settlement in Palestine (1929). 

[Joseph Ben-Shlomo / Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


SOSNOWIEC (Rus. Sosnovets), city in Katowice province, 
S. Poland. There were 2,600 Jews living in Sosnowiec around 
1890 (29.8% of the total population), who earned their liveli- 
hood mainly in the clothing, food, building, and machine in- 
dustries, and bookkeeping. A Jewish cemetery was opened in 
1896, a linat zedek (“paupers’ hostel”) was founded in 1907, a 
talmud torah in 1908, and a mikveh in 1913. The city’s growth 
in the 20 century, especially after the Russian retreat in 
World War 1, was accompanied by an increase in the Jewish 
population which reached 13,646 (16% of the total) in 1921. 
Approximately one-third engaged in light and medium in- 
dustry, crafts and trade, including clothing and shoe manu- 
facture, coal mining, and manufacture of coke. About 2,000 
Jews were employed as laborers or clerks in industry or busi- 
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ness; a considerable number engaged in the professions. In 
the early 20" century a Jewish labor movement was organized 
through the *Bund and *Poalei Zion. The Jewish workers of 
Sosnowiec took part in revolutionary activities in 1905-06, 
and 30 were imprisoned and exiled to the Russian interior. 
Through the efficient workers’ organization the Jewish mine 
owners were able to compete with large industrial concerns. 
The mine owned by H. Priwer produced 25,000 tons of coal 
in 1920, and that of B. Meyer 32,000 in 1922. 

The Jewish population continued to grow in the inter- 
war period, from 20,805 in 1931 to 28,000 in 1939 (22% of the 
total). New arrivals came mainly from Kielce province at- 
tracted to Sosnowiec by more favorable work opportunities. 
The communal organization expanded; in addition to a Jew- 
ish hospital, secondary schools for girls and boys were estab- 
lished, and associations of artisans, merchants, and industri- 


alists were formed. 
[Arthur Cygielman] 


Holocaust Period 
The German army entered Sosnowiec on Sept. 4, 1939. On the 
same day it organized an attack on the Jewish population, and 
13 Jews were killed. On September 9 the Great Synagogue on 
Dekert Street was set on fire. In 1942, Jews were deported to 
*Auschwitz death camp in three groups: 1,500 on May 10-12; 
2,000 in June; and over 8,000 on August 12-18. After the last 
deportation the Germans established a ghetto in the suburb 
of Srodula. On March 10, 1943, the ghetto was sealed off. On 
August 16, 1943, all the inhabitants, with the exception of 
about 1,000 people, were deported to Auschwitz where they 
perished. The last 1,000 Jews in Sosnowiec were murdered in 
December 1943 and January 1944. Previously there had been 
considerable underground activity among the Jews, mostly 
organized by the youth organizations Ha-Noar ha-Ziyyoni, 
Gordonia, and Ha-Shomer ha-Zair, whose main leader was 
Zevi Dunski. 

After the war about 700 Jews resettled in Sosnowiec, but 
almost all of them emigrated shortly afterward. 

[Stefan Krakowski] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W.A.P. Lodz, Piotrkowski Rzad Gubernski, 
Kanc. Prez., 500, 623; Wydziat administratywny, 2446, 8118; Wydziat 
Pr. 211d; Zarzad Zand. 119/1906 (= CAHJP, HM 6421, 6432, 3489, 6329, 
6920, 7193f.); B. Wasiutynski, Ludnos¢ zydowska w Polsce w wiekach 
XIX i XX (1930), 29; S. Bronsztejn, Ludnos¢ zydowska w Polsce w okre- 
sie miedzywojennym (1963), 278; N.E. Szternfinkiel, Zaglada Zydéw 
Sosnowca (1946); J. Jaras, in: BZIH, 35 (1960), 91-97; M.S. Gashur 
(Grukner), Le-Korot ha-Ir Sosnowiec ve-ha-Sevivah (Heb. and Yid., 
1969). 


SOTAH (Heb. Avid; “Errant Wife”), the fifth tractate in the 
current edition of the Mishnah order of Nashim, with Tosefta 
and Gemara in the Babylonian and Jerusalem Talmuds. Deal- 
ing mainly with the laws concerning a woman suspected of 
adultery (Num. 5:11-31), the tractate also discusses inciden- 
tally extraneous matters like the rite of the eglah *arufah and 
the rules of exemption from military service (Deut. 20:1-9; 
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24:5). In some manuscripts it is put sixth in the sequence of 
tractates in Nashim. 

The contents of the nine chapters of this tractate are as 
follows: Chapter 1 discusses the form in which the husband 
has to manifest his jealousy and how the Sanhedrin urges the 
woman to admit her guilt rather than undergo the ordeal; the 
first stages of the ordeal are also discussed. The last passages 
of this chapter are of aggadic nature, debating the principle of 
measure for measure in divine justice. Chapters 2-3 deal with 
the “meal-offering of jealousy” and the writing of the “scroll of 
curses.” Incidentally, the question of whether daughters should 
be taught Torah is considered, and information is given on 
the differences between men and women in respect of various 
halakhot. The “bitter water” is discussed in chapter 4, mainly 
those cases exempted from this ordeal. Chapter 5 is dedicated 
to the halakhot which were taught bo va-yom (“on the very 
same day”), ie., when Rabban Gamaliel was deposed and R. 
Eleazar b. Azariah was made nasi. Only the first Mishnah in 
this chapter deals with sotah. 

Chapter 6 is concerned with the question of the “mini- 
mum evidence” necessary to decide the woman's guilt without 
her having to undergo the ordeal. Since it is laid down that the 
declarations with regard to the sotah may be made in any lan- 
guage, chapter 7 lists other biblical passages to which this ap- 
plies and then enumerates passages which must be read in He- 
brew. In connection with this it is related how King Agrippa, 
who was partly of Edomite descent, wept when he read the 
sentence “thou mayest not put a foreigner over thee,’ but the 
people encouraged him, exclaiming: “Thou art our brother!” 
Chapter 8 speaks first of the priest anointed for war, since his 
address to the army (Deut. 20:3-4) has to be in Hebrew, and 
then deals in detail with the whole passage, including the 
grounds for exemption from military service. Of particular 
interest is the concluding paragraph, stating that the exemp- 
tion applied only to optional wars of conquest like those of 
King David but not to obligatory wars, like those of Joshua's 
conquest of the Holy Land, or to defensive wars at any time. 
The second half of chapter 9, which deals with eglah arufah, 
is of a general aggadic nature, which is introduced by the ob- 
servation that with the great increase in murders (the refer- 
ence is to a time of civil disorder preceding the destruction 
of the Temple) the rite of breaking the heifer’s neck was dis- 
continued, and with the increase of immorality the ordeal of 
bitter water was abolished. The chapter goes on to describe 
how at various times, especially at the time of the destruction 
of the Temple, other laws and customs were abolished or fell 
into disuse and how scholarship and piety declined after the 
death of the great sages, such as Ben Azzai and Ben Zoma. 
Many other profound aggadic passages are also found in the 
Babylonian and Jerusalem Gemara and in the Tosefta. The 
Babylonian Talmud (22b) lists seven types of hypocrites and 
in connection with this cites Alexander Yannai’s well-known 
observation that neither sincere Pharisees nor sincere Saddu- 
cees should be feared, only the hypocrites. In 49b there is a 
description of the struggle between Aristobulus and Hyrcanus; 
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an interesting distinction is made in this context between the 
Greek language and Greek wisdom. 

The Mishnah of Sotah was taught at the end of the Tem- 
ple era. The main early portions of the Mishnah belonging 
to this period are 1:2 and 4-6; 2:2; 3:1-4; and 7:1-9:15. The ac- 
count of Agrippa and the reading of “the chapter of the king” 
described in 7:8 almost certainly refers to Agrippa *11 and the 
incident which took place in 62 c.£., since the Tosefta says of 
this Mishnah: “On that same day R. *Tarfon saw a lame man 
standing and sounding the shofar” Mishnah 9:9 is by Johanan 
b. Zakkai, who testifies about something which occurred in 
his time, as is also clear from a comparison with Tosefta 14:1. 
Basing himself on this, Epstein believes that the main part of 
chapters 8 and 9 is from the Mishnah of Johanan b. Zakkai. 
The order of procedure in dealing with the sotah differs in sev- 
eral details from those given in the Bible, and this is already 
discussed in the sources themselves (Sot. 3a; TJ 1:5, 17a). Since 
the Mishnah was taught in Temple times, it obviously gives the 
procedure customary during this period. Other differences are 
reflected in various books of Philo, and some of them are al- 
luded to in early beraitot and fragments of them (see Epstein 
in bibliography). The Babylonian Talmud to Sotah has a dis- 
tinctive style: it contains passages in Hebrew (39b); it does not 
use the phrase “there is a lacuna” (hassurei mehassera); and 
it usually gives the final decision (mistavra keman de-amar). 
This tractate was translated into English and published by the 
Soncino Press (1936). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Epstein, Tannaim, 394-413; Epstein, Amo- 
raim, 84-93; H. Albeck, Shishah Sidrei Mishnah, Seder Nashim (1954), 


227-31. 
[Arnost Zvi Ehrman] 


SOUL. 


In the Bible 

The personality was considered as a whole in the biblical pe- 
riod. Thus the soul was not sharply distinguished from the 
body. In biblical Hebrew the words neshamah and ruah both 
mean “breath” and nefesh refers to the person or even the body 
(cf. Num. 6:6). For ways of expressing mind see *Heart. 


Rabbinic Doctrine 
For the rabbinic view of the soul see *Body and Soul. 


In Medieval Jewish Philosophy 

The soul in medieval Jewish philosophy is often depicted as 
the king and ruler of the body, its principle of life, organiza- 
tion, and perception. It is likened, in similes which go back 
to antiquity, to the rider of a steed, the captain of a ship, and 
the governor of a state. Yet, paradoxically, the soul is also of- 
ten considered as a stranger on earth, an alien yearning for 
its supernal home. Philosophers view this latter characteris- 
tic, indicative of the soul’s ability to survive the death of the 
body, as a function of its intellectual as well as moral perfec- 
tion. Intellectual perfection was understood to comprise a true 
understanding of the nature of all being, both physical and 
metaphysical, including the nature of the soul. Descriptions 
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of the soul followed Platonic and Aristotelian views, with later 
Greek thought supplying the models by which man’s soul was 
related to heavenly substances.*Saadiah Gaon had a partial fa- 
miliarity, derived from Pseudo-Plutarch’s De placitis philosoph- 
orum, with these and many other systems of thought, none 
of which consistently appealed to his primarily theological 
perspective. He delared that each soul is created from noth- 
ing by God - the sole eternal being - at the moment of the 
completion of the formation of the body, and that body and 
soul form a unit bound together in this life and, eventually, in 
the hereafter. The soul requires the good acts of the body to 
perfect its peculiarly immaterial, celestial-like substance, even 
as the body needs the faculties of sensation and reason which 
the soul provides. Saadiah believed, with Plato (see Republic 
4:435b; Timaeus 69c), that the soul has intellectual, spiritual, 
and passionate expressions; however, following Aristotle, he 
maintained that these were faculties of a single soul, located 
in the heart (Book of Beliefs and Opinions, Treatise 6). 

Mans soul was believed by most of the philosophers to 
have affinities with the souls of plants and animals, on the one 
hand, and with either the World Soul of the Neoplatonists or, 
in the Aristotelian system, the souls of the celestial bodies - 
the soul of a celestial body being a kind of rational principle 
separate from and responsible for the movement, if not life, 
of the sphere - on the other. In the Neoplatonic cosmology 
accepted by Isaac *Israeli, Solomon ibn *Gabirol, Joseph ibn 
*Zaddik, and Pseudo-*Bahya, the World Soul emanates from 
the Universal Intellect and therefore has intellectual powers, 
which it transmits, together with the subsequently emanated 
physical qualities of Nature, to the individual soul. Man’s soul, 
a substance or form independent of the body, thus contains 
“natural” or vegetative, animal, and rational aspects, and as 
such reflects the World Soul. These faculties are usually treated 
as separate, distinct souls, located respectively in the liver, 
heart, and brain. 

From Israeli on, the vegetative soul is generally held re- 
sponsible for nourishment, growth, and generation; the ani- 
mal soul, for a type of instinctive intelligence known as esti- 
mation, as well as for locomotion and sensory perception; and 
the rational soul, for discursive knowledge, both practical and 
theoretical. Israeli, following the Arab philosopher al-*Kindi, 
also introduced into Jewish philosophy the Proclean stages of 
purification and illumination of the soul, substituting an ul- 
timate stage of “spiritualization,” ie., a union with the First 
Form, the Supernal Wisdom or Intellect, for Proclus’ divine 
union. The ascent of the soul, the upward way, is facilitated 
by withdrawal from the soul’s passions and appetites, an as- 
cetic direction particularly emphasized by Bahya ibn Paquda 
(Duties of the Heart, ch. 10). Paradise is, for Israeli, union 
with the supernal light of wisdom, and hell the failure to at- 
tain this stage, the soul being weighed down by its corporeal 
aspects (see A. Altmann and S.M. Stern, Isaac Israeli (1958), 
165-70, 185-94). 

Aristotle's De anima, seen through the eyes of such Greek 
commentators as *Alexander of Aphrodisias and *Themistius, 
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and such Arab scholars as al-*Farabi and *Avicenna, serves as 
the main inspiration for Abraham *Ibn Daud, Moses *Maimo- 
nides, and most subsequent philosophers. They view the soul 
as the form of the body, a single substance comprised (in ad- 
dition to the earlier tripartite division) of nutritive, sensitive, 
imaginative, appetitive, and rational faculties. Descriptions 
of the functional anatomy of these faculties mostly follow 
Galen as well as Aristotle, with the emotions of the appetitive 
faculty particularly responsible for ethical behavior, and the 
imagination and intellect considered as the organs of proph- 
ecy. The Aristotelians, like the Neoplatonists, teach that the 
good is the mean between psychic extremes (see Maimonides, 
Shemonah Perakim, 1 and 4). The ideal of most philosophers 
is an extremely intellectual as well as virtuous person, whose 
intellect has reached a stage of completely immaterial, ac- 
tual perfection. In this state the individual “acquired” intel- 
lect, which is comprised of universal intelligibles, may con- 
join with the Active Intellect. It is this conjunction with the 
Active Intellect that constitutes immortality (Maimonides, 
Guide, 1:70, 725 3:27; 54). 

This impersonal and incorporeal approach to immortal- 
ity was heightened by the view of Averroes as propounded, 
for example, by *Moses of Narbonne, in which the individ- 
ual intellect is understood to be essentially related to the 
Active Intellect from its very beginning as a potential intel- 
lect. Against such denials of personal immortality, *Levi b. 
*Gershom contended that the “acquired” intellect became 
an independent eternal substance (Milhamot Adonai, 1:12); 
while Hasdai *Crescas, in a general critique of his predeces- 
sors’ views, claimed the same status for the soul itself, using 
the term “soul” as more than a euphemism for the intellect. 
Crescas believed that the perfection of the soul was achieved 
more through love than through knowledge of God (Or Ado- 
nai, 2:6, 1). His attack upon Aristotelianism calls to mind 
that of *Judah Halevi, who mentions in passing the Aristote- 
lian view of the soul (Kuzari, 5:12, 14, 21). Judah Halevi’s own 
contribution to the subject was to posit a divine yet “natural” 
endowment (ha-inyan ha-Elohi) which, apparently related 
to the Jewish soul, made the Jew a superior being (Kuzari, 
1:95; 2:14). A somewhat similar view was advanced by Judah 
Halevi'’s 12*-century contemporary, *Abraham bar Hiyya, 
who believed that the rational soul in all its purity was to be 
found among the elect of Israel alone. Such national feelings 
have little place in Crescas’ more rigorously argued philoso- 
phy, and even less in the 16-century Dialoghi di Amore of 
Judah *Abrabanel. Judah Abrabanel believed that love was 
a universal expression of both the animated structure of the 
universe, and of its yearning for unity with God. Through in- 
tellection and conjunction with the Active Intellect - which, 
following Alexander of Aphrodisias, Abrabanel identified 
with God - man could enter into a direct relationship with 
the Divine (Dialoghi, 3). This mixture of love and intellect is 
pronounced in the synthesis of Aristotelian and Cartesian 
ideas effected by *Spinoza, in which the influence of medi- 
eval Jewish philosophy is marked. Spinoza advocated the im- 
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personal approach to immortality, consistent with his denial 
of independent substantial existents of any kind. He believed 
that all things are ensouled, or endowed with a psychic di- 
mension of intelligibility that is ultimately part of God. The 
emotions, he felt, could be controlled through an analysis of 
their causes, allowing for an intellectual love of God which 
follows the mind’s knowledge of its inherent oneness with 
God/Nature. The man who reaches this degree of knowledge 
is blessed with the thought that his mind, as part of God, is 
eternal (Ethics, 5). 

See also *Imagination; *Intellect. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Husik, Philosophy, index; Guttmann, Phi- 
losophies, index; H. Davidson, in: A. Altmann (ed.), Jewish Medieval 
and Renaissance Studies (1967), 75-94; H. Malter, in: QR, 2 (1911-12), 
453-79; S. Horovitz, Die Psychologie bei den juedischen Religionsphilos- 
ophen des Mittelalters von Saadia bis Maimuni, 4 vols. (1898-1912). 


[Alfred L. Ivry] 


SOUL, IMMORTALITY OF. 


In the Bible 

Unlike the gods of Mesopotamia and Canaan, e.g., Apsu, Tia- 
mat, Baal, and Mot, who, while they could not die a natural 
death, could incur a violent one, the God of Israel is the living 
God (Hos. 2:1; Ps. 18:47). His lordship extends from heaven 
to Sheol (Ps. 139:8; Job 26:6); He puts to death and brings to 
life (1 Sam. 2:6; 1 Kings 17:17—-22; 11 Kings 4:18-37); and He can 
preserve His faithful from Sheol (Ps. 16:10). 

Among the peoples of the Ancient Near East, the Egyp- 
tians were very optimistic about the afterlife. They believed 
that the dead lived a life almost identical with that in this 
world (cf. The Book of the Dead, 110). The Babylonians, on 
the other hand, were pessimistic about life after death. The 
average human being had no means of escaping his fate: one 
day he would die and descend to the netherworld, which was 
governed by a god and goddess of death. There were, however, 
special cases in which man could attain immortality. Theo- 
retically, man could become immortal, or at least rejuvenated, 
by means of a mysterious food or drink (cf. Adapa, frag. B; 
Pritchard, Texts, 101-2; Gilgamesh, Tablet 11, lines 265-90, 
Pritchard, Texts, 96). Immortality could be acquired by a spe- 
cial favor of the gods in their assembly (see Gilgamesh, Tablet 
u, lines 190-8). A god could also resurrect the dead: Ishtar 
threatens the gatekeeper of the netherworld, saying: “I will 
raise up the dead ... so that the dead will outnumber the liv- 
ing” (Descent of Ishtar, line 20; Pritchard, Texts, 107). 

In the Bible two persons are said to have left this world in 
a special way: Enoch “was taken by God” (Gen. 5:24) and Eli- 
jah “was taken up to heaven in a whirlwind” (11 Kings 2; cf. Ps. 
49:16). The exact implication of these traditions is not clear. 

The crucial passage of Proverbs 12:28 has been translated 
differently through the centuries. Saadiah Gaon already un- 
derstood it as immortality, as did F Delitzsch many centuries 
later. M. Dahood (in: Biblica, 41 (1960), 176-81) related the 
Hebrew ny) 2X ‘al mawet) in this verse to the Ugaritic blmt, 
“not dying.” 
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It is also possible that the Masoretic Text of Proverbs 14:3 
contains the hope of a better life than that in Sheol (cf. Ps. 
16:9-11; 73:24; A.W. van der Weiden, in: vT, 20 (1970), 339-50). 
However in Daniel 12:2 the resurrection to eternal life for some 
is unequivocally predicted. Only in the post-biblical period 
did a clear and firm belief in the immortality of the soul take 
hold (e.g., Wisd. 3) and become one of the cornerstones of the 
Jewish and Christian faiths. See *Death; *Resurrection. 


In the Talmud 

The rabbis of the Talmud believed in the continued existence 
of the soul after death, but differed with regard to the nature 
of this existence. On the one hand, the view was widespread 
that the righteous person immediately after his death enters 
the Garden of Eden, where he is vouchsafed to be in a special 
section of the garden (Shab. 152b; Bm 83b), while the wicked 
go to *Gehinnom (Hag. 15a; Ber. 28b; Er. 19a; whether in cor- 
poreal form or not is not mentioned). On the other hand, 
the view is expressed that the soul of man - at death - is sev- 
ered from any connection with the body and its pleasures, 
ascends upward, and is gathered into “the treasury” beneath 
“the throne of glory” (Shab. 152b), where it had its pre-exis- 
tential origin in the upper heaven called “Aravot”; “where are 
right and judgment and righteousness, the treasures of life, 
the treasures of peace, the treasures of blessings, the souls 
of the righteous, the spirits and souls yet to be born, and the 
dew wherewith the Holy One will eventually revive the dead” 
(Hag. 12b); while the souls of the wicked “continue to be im- 
prisoned” (Shab. 152b), are “cast about on the earth” (Eccles. 
R. 3:21; ARN‘ 12:50), and are cast from the slings of destruc- 
tive angels (Shab. 152b). 

Alongside the belief in the heavenly “treasury” to which 
the soul returns after death, the ancient belief was widespread 
in the talmudic era (and later) that the soul of man after death 
continues with the body in the netherworld, either for a brief 
or for an extended period. In one passage (TJ, MK 3:5, 82b; TJ, 
Yev. 16:1, 15c) R. Levi says that the soul hovers over the body 
for three days, hoping that it will return to it, and departing 
only when the hope is belied (a belief found also in Zoroas- 
trianism). Elsewhere it states that “a man’s soul mourns for 
him all the seven days of mourning” (Shab. 152a), and also 
that “for full 12 months the body continues to exist and the 
soul ascends and descends” and only after this period, when 
the body is decomposed, “the soul ascends nevermore to de- 
scend” (Shab. 152b). Similarly, there is neither uniformity nor 
consistency concerning the extent of the consciousness re- 
tained by the dead. In one passage it is stated that the dead 
hear everything spoken in their presence until the grave is 
sealed (ibid.), while elsewhere it is stated that the dead are 
aware (apparently eternally) of their own pain (“worms are 
as painful to the dead as a needle in the flesh of the living,’ 
Shab. 13b) and shame. For this reason it was forbidden to walk 
in a cemetery wearing *tefillin or reading from a Sefer Torah, 
since it seemed like a mockery of the dead (Ber. 18a). It is re- 
lated that R. Hiyya and R. Jonathan were walking in a cem- 
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etery, and Hiyya told Jonathan to gather up his *zizit so that 
the dead should not say: “Tomorrow they are coming to join 
us and now they insult us” (ibid.). 

The dead even have contact with the living and direct 
them in worldly affairs: the father of Samuel appeared to him, 
on returning from “the heavenly yeshivah,’ and revealed to 
him where the money of orphans, which had been deposited 
with him, was to be found (Ber. 18b); and similarly a woman 
innkeeper informed Zeiri after her death where the money he 
deposited with her was lying (ibid.). The dead also hold con- 
versations with the living: Some men digging in the field of R. 
Nahman heard the sound of the deep breathing of a corpse, 
and when Nahman came he conversed with him (Shab. 152b). 
Deceased women adorn themselves in their clothes and or- 
naments. The innkeeper who came into contact with Zeiri 
requested that her mother send her a comb and cosmetics 
through a woman about to die. Another complained to her 
neighbor that she was unable to rise and wander about the 
upper worlds because she was buried in a matting of reeds 
(Ber. 18b). The dead wander about and hear “from behind the 
curtain” what was decreed upon the living (ibid.). The sages 
spoke especially highly of the power of the righteous after their 
death. According to Simeon b. Lakish, the sole difference be- 
tween the living righteous and the dead is the faculty of speech 
(TJ, Av. Zar. 3:1). Likewise they said that “ifa statement is said 
in a person's name in this world, after his death his lips move in 
the grave” (Sanh. gob). It is also related of Judah ha-Nasi that 
after his death he used to visit his house every eve of the Sab- 
bath, and only ceased to do so out of respect for the scholars 
(Ket. 103a). All these views, however, did not prevent others 
from saying that “if one makes remarks about the dead, it is 
like making remarks about a stone” (Ber. 19a) and that at the 
most the dead know their own pain (Ber. 18b) but not what 
transpires in the world. 

[Yehoshua M. Grintz] 
In Medieval Jewish Philosophy 
The doctrine of the immortality of the soul, as it appears in the 
writings of *Philo as well as in the works of some later Jew- 
ish philosophers, shows strong influences of Platonism (see 
Plato and *Platonism), which saw a complete separation be- 
tween body and *soul. 


PHILO. Philo’ statements that the human soul is mortal are 
usually ambiguous, but he often refers to the various ranks 
which the souls achieve after death. According to Philo, Abra- 
ham achieved the rank of the angels, which are incorporeal, 
Isaac ranks higher, and Moses achieved a yet higher rank, 
since he is close to God. 


SAADIAH. Saadiah Gaon held the opinion - apparently ac- 
cording to views of the Muslim *Kalam, which reflected a 
non-Platonic Greek philosophical tradition — that the soul is 
“a more pure, transparent and simple substance than are the 
spheres,’ i.e., that the soul is a fine body. At the time of death, 
the soul separates from the body of man, and “during the first 
period after its separation from the body, however, the soul 
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exists for a while without a fixed abode until the body has 
decomposed; that is to say, until its parts have disintegrated. 
It consequently experiences during this period much misery, 
occasioned by the knowledge of the worms and the vermin 
and the like that pass through the body, just as a person would 
be pained by the knowledge that a house in which he used to 
live is in ruins and that thorns and thistles grow in it” (Book 
of Beliefs and Opinions, 6:7). Saadiah had no clear conception 
of the condition of the soul during the transition period from 
the time of death until the resurrection of the dead, which 
was characteristic of many medieval Jewish thinkers, and il- 
lustrates their difficulties in reconciling the notion of the im- 
mortality of the soul with a belief in resurrection. According 
to Saadiah, the soul is reunited with its body at the time of res- 
urrection and this combined state continues thereafter. 


ISAAC ISRAELI. Unlike Saadiah, his older contemporary, 
Isaac *Israeli, was deep within the Platonic tradition. Accord- 
ing to him, the soul is an incorporeal substance. Man's soul 
does not die with the death of his body: “he becomes spiri- 
tual, and will be joined in union to the light which is created, 
without mediator, by the power of God, and will become one 
that exalts and praises the Creator for ever and in all eter- 
nity. This then will be his paradise and the goodness of his 
reward, and the bliss of his rest, his perfect rank and unsul- 
lied beauty” (Book of Definitions, see A. Altmann and S.M. 
Stern, Isaac Israeli (1958), 25-26). While the upper souls are 
above the heavens, the lower ones are beneath them and are 
tortured by fire, according to a belief which was also held in 
Greco-Roman paganism. 


SOLOMON IBN GABIROL. A similar Platonic spirit pervades 
the writings of Solomon ibn *Gabirol in his book Mekor 
Hayyim. He does not express a clear opinion in this book 
with regard to the immortality of the soul, but he does men- 
tion the idea of Platonic recollection (see S. Pines, in: Tarbiz, 
27 (1958), 231). One section of Mekor Hayyim, which is cited 
by Moses ibn *Ezra, attests more clearly than does the Latin 
translation to the central role played by Platonic recollection 
in the thought of Ibn Gabirol. 

This idea, if accepted simply, presupposes a belief in the 
existence of the soul prior to its conjunction with the body, 
since it assumes that it is this conjunction which caused the 
soul to forget its previous knowledge, which it may again 
recollect. In contrast to this view, in his poem Keter Malkhut 
Ibn Gabirol expresses a traditional Jewish outlook when he 
states that the souls of the righteous rest beneath the throne 
of glory. 


JOSEPH IBN ZADDIK. Joseph ibn *Zaddik was influenced by 
both Ibn Gabirol and Israeli. According to him, the soul is in- 
corporeal, existed before its conjunction with the body, and 
continues to exist after the passing of the body. If the soul at- 
tained the necessary level of knowledge, it returns after death 
to its place of origin, i.e., to the world of the intelligibles; but 
if it remained ignorant, it is pulled by the motion of the celes- 
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tial sphere and tortured by fire. It is then likened to a traveler 
who cannot find the way back to his homeland. 


ABRAHAM BAR HIYYA. Abraham bar Hiyya describes the 
intelligible soul by the term “form” (Meditation of the Sad 
Soul (1969), 46 ff.) which continues to exist even after its sep- 
aration from the body. Abraham b. Hiyya has a multiple ac- 
count of what happens to the soul after death. If the man was 
wise and righteous, his soul ascends to the upper world “and 
attaches itself to the pure high form, enters into it and never 
separates from it” If he was wise and wicked, his soul arrives 
after death at the world of the spheres “and it revolves under 
the circles of the sun, whose heat appears to it as an image of 
a perpetually scorching fire, and it has neither the right nor 
the power to remove itself from the heavenly sphere in order 
to attach itself to the supernal light.” If the man was ignorant 
and righteous, his soul returns “a second and third time” to 
bodies until it acquires wisdom and is able “to separate from 
the air of the lower world and to ascend above it; and its right- 
eousness or wickedness at that particular time will determine 
the order of its ascent and its ultimate rank” If the man was 
ignorant and wicked, his soul too will die “a death of a beast 
and an animal.” 


JUDAH HALEVI. According to Judah *Halevi (Kuzari, 1:103), 
Judaism is “the religion which insures the immortality of the 
soul after the demise of the body.” It is nonetheless clear that 
the character of the Jewish scholar in the work (who expresses 
Judah Halevi’s thought) wants to broaden and crystallize this 
idea. Thus, his interlocutor, the king of the Khazars, is able 
to point out, with certain justification: “The anticipations of 
other religions are grosser and more sensuous than yours” 
(ibid., 1:104). 

It appears that Judah Halevi realized the difficulty with 
which his successors were to contend, namely, that Scripture 
does not express clearly the notion of the immortality of the 
soul. In answer, Judah Halevi was able to state that the na- 
ture of the Jewish prophets and godly men approaches, even 
in their lifetime, the condition of souls in their immortality 
(ibid., 1:109). 


ABRAHAM IBN DAUD. Abraham ibn *Daud is considered — 
with certain justification — as the first Spanish Jewish Aristote- 
lian. It appears, however, that because of *Avicenna’s influence 
on him, he was not an orthodox Aristotelian. Like Avicenna, 
Ibn Daud maintains that the individual human soul contin- 
ues to exist after the death of the body (Emunah Ramah, ed. 
by S. Weil (1852, ch. 7, 34-39). Contrary to Avicenna, however, 
he speaks at great length about the condition of the souls af- 
ter death. 


MAIMONIDES. ‘The great majority of the Spanish Aristote- 
lians, both Jewish and Muslim, did not follow Avicenna and 
did not believe in the immortality of the individual soul. Noth- 
ing remains of man after death, they held, except his intellect, 
which bears no trace of individuality and the exact nature of 
which was a source of controversy among them (see *Intel- 
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lect). Judah Halevi had already established - possibly on the 
basis of the views of his Muslim contemporary, *Avempace, 
which were known to him - that the philosophers do not af- 
firm the immortality of the individual soul. It may be thought 
that even *Maimonides, to the extent that he was a philoso- 
pher, believed in the immortality of the intellect rather than 
of the soul. It is possible to find traces, and even clear state- 
ments, of this idea in his Guide of the Perplexed. 

In his Mishneh Torah, which essentially deals not with 
philosophic ideas but rather with halakhah and principles of 
faith, Maimonides states that in the *olam ha-ba there are no 
bodies, but only the souls of the righteous, without body, serv- 
ing as the angels of God. Since there are no bodies in the world 
to come, there are in it neither eating, nor drinking, nor any of 
the things which human bodies need in this world. Neither do 
the souls perform any of the actions of the body, such as sit- 
ting and standing, sleeping and dying, weeping and laughing. 
It is obvious that there is no body since there is no eating and 
drinking (Yad, Teshuvah, 8:2). It becomes manifest, however, 
that these things refer not to the soul, as it was conceived by 
the Aristotelians, but to the intellect, which can be deduced 
from Maimonides’ statements that the soul referred to in this 
connection is not the soul which is needed for the body, but is 
rather the form of the soul which is the knowledge it derives 
from God according to its ability. This is the form which is 
called “soul” in this reference (ibid., 8:3). This rejection of indi- 
vidual immortality, which is in accordance with the teachings 
of Averroes, caused a furor among Jews as well as among the 
13""-century Christian scholastics and gave rise to bitter dis- 
pute. Echoes of the Christian notions, which reject the opinion 
of Averroes, can be seen in the Tagmulei ha-Nefesh of Hillel of 
*Verona, who argued for individual immortality. 


ISAAC ALBALAG AND HASDAI CRESCAS. Isaac *Albalag 
also affirms the immortality of the individual soul, but it is 
doubtful that this was his true opinion (see G. Vajda, Isaac 
Albalag (1960), 239-49). On the other hand, the position of 
Hasdai *Crescas on this matter is entirely clear. He directs 
harsh criticism against the views of the Aristotelians regard- 
ing the intellect and states that, since man is a spiritual be- 
ing, his soul remains immortal after its separation from the 
body (Or Adonai, 2:6). According to his view, which rejected 
Aristotelian intellectualism and saw love and not knowledge 
as the highest good, the love between man and God is what 
determines the immortality of the soul. The souls of the righ- 
teous after death enjoy the splendor of the *Shekhinah, ice., 
they attach themselves to God to an extent which was denied 
them while they were in the body, and their union with God 
is constantly being strengthened. When the soul is unable to 
reach this union (because of its sins), it suffers great sorrow, 
which is so complete in some souls that it leads to their total 
destruction (ibid., 3:3). 


JOSEPH ALBO. Joseph *Albo devoted a large section of his 
Sefer ha-Ikkarim (fourth treatise) to the question of the im- 
mortality of the soul. Unlike the Aristotelians, he maintains 
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that the soul is a spiritual being, which has an independent 
existence, is not intellectual in nature, but is capable of attain- 


ing knowledge (4:29). 
[Shlomo Pines] 


In Modern Philosophy 

MOSES MENDELSSOHN. Outstanding among 18'-century 
works on the immortality of the soul is Moses *Mendelssohn’s 
Phaedon oder ueber die Unsterblichkeit der Seele (“Phaedon or 
On the Immortality of the Soul,’ 1767). In its methodology, 
this work follows Plato's Phaedo, but its content is based on 
modern philosophy. In it, Mendelssohn attempts to answer 
the question: How would Socrates prove to himself and his 
friends the idea of the soul’s immortality if he lived in mod- 
ern times? 

Mendelssohn rejects the theory that the soul, after its sep- 
aration from the body, enters a state similar to sleep or faint- 
ing. All rational beings, he states, are destined to increase their 
perfection. The whole world was created for the sake of the 
existence of rational beings who progressively increase their 
perfection, and herein lies their bliss. It is not possible that 
these beings, who struggle for their perfection in this world, 
should be frustrated in these efforts in the world to come. 
This would be a contradiction of the order of the universe. It 
was not in vain that the Creator instilled in man a desire for 
eternal bliss. It is both possible and necessary that this desire 
should be fulfilled, despite all the setbacks and obstacles. In 
the same way that certain disorders in the physical world, such 
as storms, earthquakes, diseases, etc. are negated within the 
infinite totality of the cosmos, so in the realm of morality all 
the temporary disorders lead toward the eternal perfection. 
Even suffering reinforces a person’s powers, without which he 
cannot attain moral bliss. It is impossible to know God’s de- 
sign. In order to understand the life of even one man, it would 
be necessary to view all life in its totality, and then we would 
not complain but would rather revere the creator’s mercy and 
wisdom, which are revealed in the life of each intelligible be- 
ing, when viewed in its totality. 


MORITZ LAZARUS. In the 19 century, with a general change 
in the intellectual climate, the question of the immortality of 
the soul lessened in importance. Several Jewish thinkers at- 
tempted to show that Judaism is not concerned with the im- 
mortality of the individual after death. 

Moritz *Lazarus deals with this question in his Ethik des 
Judentums (1898, para. 137ff.). In his opinion, the attitude of 
Judaism was summarized in two sayings of R. Jacob in Pirkei 
Avot (4:16, 17). One states: “This world is like a vestibule before 
the world to come: prepare thyself in the vestibule that thou 
mayest enter into the banqueting hall.” Lazarus sees this say- 
ing’s “weak side” in that it speaks only of the individual, while 
in the realm of ethics it is the society which plays the major 
role. This saying is based only on the philosophy of the “I? 
while true knowledge of man’s fate can only be attained by a 
philosophy of “we.” Thus Lazarus rejects completely the notion 
of individual immortality or, at least, he is not concerned with 
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this notion. This attitude emerges even more clearly in Laza- 
rus treatment of R. Jacob’s second saying, which is inverted by 
Lazarus to read as follows: “Better is one hour of bliss in the 
world to come than the whole life of this world; [but] better 
is one hour of repentance and good works in this world than 
the whole life of the world to come.” Lazarus does not hesitate 
to change the saying in order to make it conform to his own 
emphasis on this world rather than the next. 


HERMANN COHEN. Hermann *Cohen also holds that Juda- 
ism views the soul’s immortality as applying to the people as 
a whole rather than to the individual (Religion der Vernunft 
(1918), ch. 15). The people never dies, he states, but rather 
has an eternal continuing history. The individual soul is per- 
petuated by means of this history and is real only within the 
context of the continuity of the people. This concept of im- 
mortality is taught by the Bible, while the place of individual 
immortality is in the realm of mythology. Individual immor- 
tality only means that the individual is constantly required to 
strive for his moral perfection. True immortality of the soul 
is its spirit, ie., the possibility and the obligation to effect 
the principles of truth and morality in this world. The soul 
is spirit - beyond this there is no need to think about man’s 
fate after death. 


AHAD HA-AM. *Ahad Ha-Am regards belief in immortality 
of the soul solely as a sign of weakness. Many people, he says, 
lack the courage to face death and, in old age, fall back on a 
belief in immortality to give the “T” back its “future,” a future 
in which they will compensate for what was lacking in the past. 
Thus Ahad Ha-Am ridicules a belief in the world to come and 
in the immortality of the soul (see his article Avar ve-Atid). In 
his article Heshbon ha-Nefesh, Ahad Ha-Am characterizes the 
belief in an afterlife as a “sickness of the spirit.” He attributes 
the manifestation of this belief to the desire to escape from life 
during times of depression. This belief, he states, does nothing 
to encourage positive activity in life, since it teaches that man’s 
fate on earth depends on his continued fate after death. 


RABBI KOOK. In dealing with the question of death and im- 
mortality, A.I. *Kook holds that death is a defect in creation. 
The Jewish people is called upon to remove this taint from the 
world and to save nature from death. Death is wholly imagi- 
nary, but it is difficult for man to free himself from this image. 
Original sin, which led man to a distorted world view, brought 
about death and fear of death, but repentance will overcome 
both. R. Kook saw indications of the retreat of death in mod- 
ern times in the increase of life expectancy. The modern He- 
brew poet Aaron Zeitlin gave a striking expression to this idea 
of the delusionary nature of death by coining the word LHa- 
Ma-M, formed from the initial letters of the Hebrew sentence, 
Lo hayah mavet me-olam (“death has never existed”). 


[Samuel Hugo Bergman] 


In Kabbalah 
In contrast with speculations in medieval Jewish philosophy, 
in Kabbalah immortality of the soul is not a matter requir- 
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ing justification and defense in the face of doubts and argu- 
ments. To the kabbalists, immortality of the soul was an in- 
controvertible fact based on the primary doctrine of the soul 
common to all, that the soul and all its parts are a spiritual 
entity (or spiritual entities), whose origin (or origins) is in 
the supernal worlds and from the divine emanation, and that 
it evolved downward and entered the body only in order to 
fulfill a specific task or purpose. Its special spiritual essence 
guarantees its immortality after death. The forms visualized 
for this immortality differ widely and are connected with the 
respective views of the kabbalists regarding reward and pun- 
ishment. The reward is included in the many-staged ascent to 
the primal dwelling place of the soul. This ascent begins with 
the entrance of the soul into the earthly Paradise. From there 
it ascends to the heavenly Paradise, and from there into even 
higher spiritual worlds, until it reaches its original anchorage 
both in the world of creation and in the world of emanation - 
two of the four worlds acknowledged by most kabbalists after 
the *Zohar. The absorption of the soul or of its upper parts, 
such as the spirit (and in the Lurianic Kabbalah, also the life, 
hayyah, and the entity, yehidah) into the world of the Sefirot 
apparently does not cancel its personal individuality - in any 
case, not in the period preceding the universal resurrection 
of the dead. Afterward a more basic absorption is possible, to 
the extent of the abolition of the separate existence of the soul 
and its complete adherence to its divine source. 

The punishment awaiting sinners, which is also con- 
nected with the immortality of the soul, takes on two forms: 
hell and reincarnation. In these two, the quality of justice 
which befits the soul exists according to the particular cir- 
cumstances of its deeds. There is no general agreement in the 
kabbalistic systems on the details of reward and punishment, 
and there are many variations in the details, but these do not 
affect the principle of immortality of the soul, its designation 
for eternal life, and the rectification of its defects by different 
means. Only the question of the punishment of karet, which 
the Torah designates for several sins, presented the kabbalists 
with the problem that in special cases the existence of the soul 
may be completely abolished, and it would have no chance of 
immortality. For the most part the kabbalists gave the punish- 
ment of karet the interpretation which sees in it a special type 
of the punishment of reincarnation. The soul was indeed cut 
off from its supernal roots and lost its predetermined group. 
Despite this, its existence was not completely abolished; it 
only passed to other fields of existence of lower value than its 
source of origin. In the Lurianic Kabbalah the problem of im- 
mortality of the soul became complex, because, according to 
this doctrine, there are five different sources for the five prin- 
cipal elements of which the soul is composed - nefesh, ruah, 
neshamah, hayyah, yehidah. Life, spirit, and soul are the three 
lower souls; the two higher elements can be attained only by 
elects. In addition, the soul also has sparks (nizozot) of other 
souls close to it, in accord with its essence. There is no one 
vision of what will happen to the different parts of the soul af- 
ter their separation from the body, because each one under- 
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goes individual refinements and purifications and ascends to 
a different place in the supernal worlds. Only with the resur- 
rection of the dead do all the parts return and become uni- 
fied, and from that time they remain connected to the total 
spiritual unity. 
[Gershom Scholem] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: IN THE BIBLE: EF. Delitzsch, Das Salomoni- 
sche Spruchbuch (1873), 207f£; J. Derenbourg, Oeuvres completes de 
R. Saadia, 6 (1894), 70; J. Touzard, in: RB, 7 (1898), 207ff.; L.E. Bur- 
ney, Israel's Hope of Immortality (1909); A. Heidel, The Gilgamesh Epic 
and Old Testament Parallels (19497), 137ff.; W.F. Albright, in: vTs, 4 
(1957), 257. IN MEDIEVAL JEWISH PHILOSOPHY: Guttmann, Philoso- 
phies, index; Husik, Philosophy, index, s.v. Immortality; H.A. Wolf- 
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juedischen Religionsphilosophen des Mittelalters von Saadia bis Mai- 
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SOULTZ (Ger. Sulz), town in the department of Haut-Rhin, 
E. France (not to be confused with the place of the same 
name in lower Alsace, where the settlement of the Jews was 
of a later date). The presence of Jews in Soultz is confirmed 
from 1308. In 1338 some fell victim to the *Armleder excesses; 
in the *Black Death persecutions of 1349 the community was 
destroyed. From 1371 onward a number of Jews returned to 
Soultz. During the 17" century Jews were engaged as money- 
lenders, physicians, wine merchants, and livestock merchants. 
After reunion with France the number of Jews increased, ris- 
ing from 102 in 1784 to 231 in 1808. After 1918 the community 
declined and by the outbreak of World War 11 had ceased to 
exist. E. *Carmoly, the chief rabbi of Belgium (1802-1875), 
was a native of Soultz. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Ginsburger, Histoire de la Communauté 
israélite de Soultz (1939); idem, in: Revue d’Alsace, 70 (1923), 405-16, 
508-14; I. Bloch, in: REJ, 14 (1887), 16f. Germ Jud, 2 (1968), 811f. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


SOURASKY, Mexican family of industrialists, bankers, phi- 
lanthropists, community leaders, and active Zionists, origi- 
nally from Bialystok, Poland, from where the family emi- 
grated in 1909. In 1917 the brothers LEON (1889-1966), JAIME 
(1894-1962), and EL{AS (1899-1986) settled in Mexico. Each of 
them acted independently in many areas of general and Jew- 
ish community life in Mexico: assistance to the needy, institu- 
tional organization, Zionist activity, promotion of excellence 
in scientific research and education, promotion of Jewish and 
Hebrew education, defense against antisemitic attacks. They 
were also very active in the political and material support of 
the Zionist idea, and the establishment of the national Jew- 
ish homeland in Erez Israel, the establishment of the State of 
Israel during the War of Independence and its strengthening 
afterwards. Many general and Jewish institutions in Mexico 
and Israel were supported by them and subsequently named 
after them. They also instituted many prestigious prizes in 
Israel and Mexico. In 1968 Elias Sourasky received from the 
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Mexican government the “Aguila Azteca,” the highest decora- 
tion Mexico awards foreigners. 


[Efraim Zadoff (2™ ed.)] 


SOUS, largest province in *Morocco, including the southern 
slopes of the Grand Atlas, the valley of the Oued Sous, the 
Anti-Atlas, the Noun (to the Atlantic Ocean), and the south- 
ern Dar‘a. Early legends mention the existence of two pre-Is- 
lamic Jewish kingdoms in the Sous: one in *Ofran (Ifrane) 
and the other in the Dar‘a. The Jews always lived dispersed in 
the Sous; in some of its regions they found secure, if remote, 
shelter. The larger urban centers did not attract great numbers 
of Jews, not even the ancient capital, Taroudant; however, the 
small community of this town, although relegated to quarters 
outside the city walls, for many centuries imposed its own tak- 
kanot and minhagim upon the numerous Jewish centers and 
communities of the Sous. 

There were many wars and political upheavals over the 
centuries, and towns such as Tiyout and Tidsi, seats of pros- 
perous Jewish communities, passed out of existence; in many 
localities ancient cemeteries remain as the only sign of Jew- 
ish life. The Marabout movement of the 15‘ and 16‘ centuries 
severely damaged the Jewish community. Forced conversions 
eliminated all aspects of Jewish life from territories where the 
Jews had formerly been numerous, with traces remaining only 
in names such as Ait-Mzal and Ait-Baha, and in the land of 
the Ammeln, where some of the present-day tribes are still 
called by names such as Ait-Aouday (“Tribe of the Jews”). 
In the Ait-Jerrar, Ida-ou-Milk, Chtouka, Ait-Ba Amran, and 
other places there are parts of *Berber tribes which may well 
have once been Judaized, or even Jews. In about 1510 the sur- 
vivors of the persecutions joined together in Tahala, where 
they remained until 1957 when they left en masse for Israel, as 
well as in other centers of the Anti-Atlas where they met with 
different fates. By the 17" century the Jews of the important 
center of Illigh had become an influential community; 100 
years later the Jewish populations suffered during a series of 
rebellions and upheavals, and their synagogues, like those of 
*Agadir, were destroyed around 1740. About 1792 Bou-Hal- 
lais gave the Jews of Ofran the choice of conversion or death. 
In the 19" century the occupation of the Sous by the central 
government offered the opportunity to pillage and massacre 
the Jewish population. In 1840 the Jewish village of Tatelt was 
destroyed, and 40 years later Tillin suffered the same fate; in 
1882 the Jewish quarter of Goulimine was pillaged, and in 1900 
the soldiers of the Makhzen razed the quarter of Ouijjane. In 
some instances the Jews resisted fiercely and succeeded in 
saving many of their settlements and in some cases they even 
went on the offensive. 

In the high mountains, in often inaccessible localities, far 
from the troubled life of the plains, the Jews of regions such 
as Ounein, Tifnout, and Azilal - considered by modern eth- 
nologists and ethnographers as the remnants of very ancient 
migrations — were probably Berber tribes that had become 
Jewish in pre-Islamic times. In these forbidding regions the 
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Jews lived as autochthonous populations, detached from all 
outside influences. As in the case of many of their brethren 
in the Marrakesh Atlas, their common language was Berber, 
not Arabic. At the southwestern end of the Sous, the region 
of Noun, whose ancient center of Tagaost was destroyed and 
replaced by Goulimine, was the foremost supplier of ostrich 
feathers; from ancient times it was also one of the market out- 
lets for numerous Sahara caravans, which until the end of the 
19'" century carried the continent's basic raw materials, such 
as slaves, ivory, ebony, pelts, and gold, from the heart of Africa. 
Some of the richest Jews controlled a vast part of this trade. 
In the 15** and 16 centuries their trade with the neighbor- 
ing Canary Islands was of great importance. Moreover, from 
1505 to 1540 a number of Marranos who had found shelter in 
those islands came to the Sous region and returned to Juda- 
ism. After 1880 almost every Jew became a retailer or a small 
artisan. Only after 1936 did the economic situation change 
somewhat for the better. 

The surplus Jewish population of the Sous was regularly 
sent to the urban centers of Morocco, especially to Marrakesh 
and *Mogador where they contributed to the overcrowding 
of the local mellahs. It is estimated that up to the 18" century 
the Jewish communities of the Sous formed 20% of the to- 
tal Jewish population of Morocco. Droughts and epidemics 
of plague and cholera in 1799, 1805, 1818, and 1878 decimated 
the local population, and in 1884 Charles de Foucault esti- 
mated that there were about 7,000 persons. Adding some Jew- 
ish communities not included in his studies to his figure, the 
number of about 8,500 is arrived at. In 1951 A. de la Porte des 
Vaux — whose calculations are the most detailed and reliable 
among available statistics - estimated that there were 6,420. 
After 1955 the Jewish population literally evacuated the Sous 
en masse, the great majority immigrating to Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: V. Monteil, in: Hesperis, 33 (1946), 385-405; 
35 (1948), 151-62; J. Chaumeil, ibid., 40 (1953), 227-40; A. de la Porte 
des Vaux, in: Bulletin Economique et Social du Maroc (1952), 448-59, 
625-32; P. Flamand, Diaspora en Terre d’Islam (1960); D. Corcos, in: 
Sefunot, 10 (1966), 58-60, 72-75, 77-83. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: DJ. 
Schroeter, Merchants of Essaouria: Urban Society and Imperialism in 
Southwestern Morocco, 1844-1886 (1988). 


[David Corcos] 


SOUTH AFRICA, republic comprising nine provinces - 
Western Cape, Eastern Cape, Northern Cape, North West, 
Gauteng, Limpopo, Mpumalanga, Free State, and KwaZulu- 
Natal. Prior to 1994, when multiracial democracy was intro- 
duced, there were four provinces, viz. Cape, Natal, Orange 
Free State, and Transvaal. 

The first European settlement in southern Africa was 
founded in *Cape Town, today capital of the Western Cape, 
in 1652 by the Dutch. It became a British colony in 1806; Na- 
tal was a British colony from 1843; the Free State and the 
Transvaal, founded by Dutch (Afrikaner or Boer) emigrants 
from the Cape, were republics until annexed by Britain 
in 1902 after the Boer War. In 1910 the colonies were merged 
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had come to Holland from Central and Eastern Europe. The 
company required all its servants and settlers to be profess- 
ing Protestants. Identifiably Jewish settlement began only af- 
ter the introduction of complete religious tolerance under the 
Batavian Republic in 1804 and its confirmation by the British 
who took over the Cape in 1806. Enterprising Jewish individu- 
als then began to arrive, mainly from Germany and the Brit- 
ish Isles. Some made their way from Cape Town (where the 
first congregation was founded in 1841) deep into the interior 
and played pioneering roles in the development of what was 
then a backward country with a thinly scattered white popu- 
lation. Prominent individuals were Nathaniel *Isaacs, Benja- 
min *Norden, Jonas *Bergtheil, the *Mosenthal brothers, the 
*Solomon family, and Joel *Rabinowitz. 
By the end of the 1860s, when the Jews in the Cape num- 
bered a few hundred families in a white population of some- 


as the Union of South Africa under the British flag. In 1961 
the Union became a republic outside the British Common- 
wealth. Until 1994, South Africa was ruled by the white mi- 
nority. Black majority rule was ushered in by the country’s 
first democratic, non-racial elections, held on April 27 of 


that year. 


Settlement 
Jewish associations with South Africa date back a long way. 


Jewish scientists and cartographers in Portugal contributed to 
the success of Vasco da Gama’s voyage which led to the dis- 
covery of the Cape of Good Hope in 1497. Jewish merchants 
in Holland were associated with the Dutch East India Com- 
pany, which established the white settlement at the Cape in 
1652, and Jewish names appear in the early records of the set- 
tlement. These were probably converts to Christianity who 
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Decline of Autonomy 

The era of civic emancipation ushered in a gradual dissolu- 
tion of the self-governing community. The evolution of cen- 
tralized monarchies, the crumbling of the medieval social 
structure, the harnessing of Jewish leadership in the service 
of the state, Enlightenment as an inner solvent, early capital- 
ism with its emphasis on individualism, loss of status of the 
rabbinical courts, financial bankruptcy - these were some 
of the powerful internal and external factors that spelled the 
doom of Jewish autonomy. Many declared that emancipation 
and autonomy were inherently contradictory; that once the 
individual Jew is granted equal civic rights he can no longer 
claim group privileges. 

Between the two world wars, efforts were made in East- 
ern European countries to grant Jews, along with other na- 
tionalities, certain *minority rights. In Russia, Alexander Ke- 
rensky’s short-lived provisional government of 1917 stirred 
Jewish hopes for national self-determination. Upon seizing 
power the Soviets too proclaimed the rights to autonomy of 
territorial nationalities. For a while autonomous regions and 
soviets enjoyed linguistic, judicial, and educational self-rule. 
*Birobidzhan was proclaimed such a region. However, atheis- 
tic and assimilationist trends as well as the incipient anti-Jew- 
ishness gradually eradicated Jewish communal life. The claim 
for minority rights was based on the ideology of Diaspora na- 
tionalism, or *Autonomism, which demanded from the state 
group rights along with individual equality. The experiment 
did not last long. Intense nationalism among the ruling states 
and the force of economic rivalry between the Jews and the lo- 
cal populations tended to shatter all good intentions. In Erez 
Israel the central and local self-government granted by Turkey 
and by the Mandatory power offered the Jewish community 
wide autonomy, which was used constructively to help prepare 
for eventual independence. Only one community, the Keneset 
Israel, was recognized, the exception being the separate Or- 
thodox community network (see *Agudat Israel). 


The Voluntary Post-Emancipation Community 

Hardly any trace is left in the post-World War 11 period of ei- 
ther state-enforced group autonomy or of the minority rights 
program. Emancipated Jewry developed wholly voluntary as- 
sociations and communal organs. These serve a wide variety 
of purposes, mainly religious and social organizations abound 
for cultural, recreational, and social services. There have also 
arisen societies for the defense of Jewish rights and for devel- 
oping institutions that serve both the Jewish and non-Jewish 
residents of the state on a non-sectarian basis, such as hospi- 
tals, recreational centers, and universities, as well as employ- 
ment and vocational agencies. The *Board of Deputies of Brit- 
ish Jews, the *American Jewish Committee, the *American 
Jewish Congress, and many other national bodies specialize 
in defense or in broader community services. The Orthodox, 
Conservative, and Reform religious groups in Western Europe 
and the United States each have their own network of local 
congregations and of regional and national institutions. 
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See also sections on Minority Rights in articles on vari- 
ous European countries. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baron, Community (1942), includes bibli- 
ography; Finkelstein, Middle Ages; Baer, Spain, 1-2; M. Wischnitzer, 
History of Jewish Crafts and Guilds (1965); I. Levitats, Jewish Com- 
munity in Russia, 1772-1844 (1943); M. Burstein, Self-Government 
of the Jews in Palestine since 1900 (1934); J. Katz, Tradition and Crisis 
(1961), 79-134, 157-67. 


[Isaac Levitats] 


AUTONOMY, JUDICIAL, the right granted to Jews under 
non-Jewish rule to administer justice and to execute judg- 
ment according to their own law and by their own judges. 
The practical administration of justice in the Jewish society 
of the Diaspora was conditioned by the general socio-politi- 
cal conditions and government legislation; but Jewish factors 
also played an important role in obtaining and maintaining 
legal status for the Jewish judicature. 

Certain general trends in Jewish autonomy are apparent 
throughout Diaspora history despite persistent exceptions and 
a variety of practices. Religious and family matters were sub- 
ject exclusively to Jewish jurisdiction. Civil and often crimi- 
nal cases involving Jews only were also the sole domain of the 
Jewish court. Sometimes the privileges granted to the com- 
munities in Europe in the Middle Ages allowed a Christian to 
cite a Jewish defendant only in cases tried by Jewish judges. 
In mixed cases involving both Christians and Jews an equal 
number of Christian and Jewish witnesses (e.g., three of each, 
as stipulated in some grants of privileges) or an equal number 
of judges was often stipulated. The bet din followed Jewish law, 
except in such matters as taxes or pledges on loans, which were 
often disposed of according to the law of the land. In several 
countries the Jewish legal system was under the jurisdiction 
of a chief rabbi. The Jews sometimes resisted the imposition 
of such authority from the outside. In England the Presbyter 
Judaeorum (see *Archpresbyter) seems to have exercised ju- 
dicial functions only in matters affecting the royal exchequer; 
he was mainly an administrative officer. 

From an early period of the Jewish settlement in Europe, 
the consensus of Jewish society insisted on recourse both to 
its own law and to its own judges. A responsum delivered by 
a rabbi of the Rhine district in the 1" century (in Maaseh 
ha-Geonim) concerns a case in which Jewish litigants “came 
before the camerarius (chamberlain) of the Gentiles; and he 
ordered Jews - as the case was brought before him - to judge 
them according to [Jewish] law.” The Christian official then 
pronounced judgment as his Jewish advisers had counseled. 
Although the successful litigant thought that he had won his 
suit “according to [the law of] both Jews and Gentiles,’ the 
rabbi decided “that what has been adjudged to him by Jews 
through the Gentile court is null and void”; a Jewish judge had 
to consider the matter. 

Long before municipalities originated in Europe, the 
Jews had more than a millennium of experience in self-gov- 
ernment. Nor were they subject to irrational procedures. The 
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thing over two hundred thousand, there were two main cen- 
ters of Jewish settlement in the colony, the older in Cape Town 
and environs, and the other in the eastern region, mainly in 
Grahamstown, *Port Elizabeth and district, and Graaff Reinet. 
Individuals - itinerant traders and storekeepers, with a few 
professional men — had also penetrated into the more remote 
inland areas. Though small in number, they made a signifi- 
cant contribution to the economic advancement of the coun- 
try and to its social and civic life. 

The opening up of the diamond fields in Griqualand West 
(*Kimberley) in 1869 and of the gold mines of the Witwa- 
tersrand in 1886, marked a turning point in the economic and 
political history of South Africa. From being predominantly 
pastoral, it developed rapidly into a modern industrial soci- 
ety. The new economic opportunities attracted Jews among 
the emigrants from Britain, Germany, and elsewhere on the 
continent of Europe, as well as from America and Australia, 
and other countries. They were the forerunners of the main- 
stream of Jewish immigrants who began to arrive from East- 
ern Europe in the 1880s, a tributary of the vast outflow escap- 
ing czarist oppression and economic deprivation and seeking 
freedom and new opportunity, of whom the majority found 
their way to North America. Many of these immigrants set- 
tled in Cape Town and nearby towns, but later spread to more 
distant rural areas, and also found their way to the goldfields 
in the Witwatersrand. Few villages in the Cape, the Orange 
Free State, and later in the Transvaal, were without their Jewish 
peddlers or storekeepers, who were usually joined in time by 
their families and kinsmen from overseas. They formed small 
communities, and in some cases (as in the ostrich feather cen- 
ter *Oudtshoorn) larger Jewish settlements. The mainstream 
of Jewish migration, however, flowed to *Johannesburg and 
other towns on the Witwatersrand, which soon after the Boer 
War (1899-1902) - during which there was an exodus of war 
“refugees” - became the nucleus of the largest concentration 
of Jews in South Africa. There was also a smaller movement 
into Natal, particularly to *Durban. 

The steady extension of Jewish settlement to the new 
areas was reflected in the dates when the first congregations 
were established: Kimberley - 1875; Oudtshoorn — 1883; Dur- 
ban — 1883; Johannesburg - 1887; *Pretoria - 1890; *Bloem- 
fontein — 1876. 


Immigration 

Official statistics on immigration became available only after 
the Boer War (1899-1902), but it can be conjectured that the 
Jewish population in 1880 was about 4,000. Ten years later 
it had grown to about 10,000. Around 1900 it was in the vi- 
cinity of 25,000, and in the 1904 official census it had reached 
a total of some 38,000. These figures reflect clearly how the 
Jewish population was growing through the addition of new- 
comers from abroad. Between 1880 and 1910, some 40,000 
Jewish immigrants entered the country. Thereafter, for vari- 
ous reasons, the numbers decreased, with the exception of 
the years 1924 to 1930. In all, in the half-century from 1910 
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to 1960, it is estimated that there were perhaps 30,000 Jew- 
ish immigrants. 

Until about 1890, the majority of Jewish immigrants 
came from Britain, and in lesser numbers from Germany. 
Thereafter, the influx of “Russian” Jews (as the East Euro- 
pean Jews were officially designated) increased and within a 
couple of decades the “greeners” outnumbered the older ele- 
ments. They came predominantly (approximately 70%) from 
Lithuania and the other territories on the eastern shores of 
the Baltic (South African Jewry came to be described as “a 
colony of Lithuania”) and also from Latvia, Poland, Belorus- 
sia, and further afield. In their escape from oppression and 
poverty in Eastern Europe the Jews who went to South Af- 
rica were encouraged by success stories of individuals, reports 
of the sympathetic attitude of the Boers (Afrikaners) to Jews 
as the “Chosen People,” the helping hand stretched out by 
older settlers, and inflated stories of the fortunes made from 
the gold mines. Most of the East Europeans at first encountered 
great hardships and difficulties economically before achiev- 
ing prosperity. South Africa's attitude to Jewish immigration 
was influenced by various factors, among them conservative 
official policies in regard to immigration generally, partly 
due to the internal struggle between the rival English-speak- 
ing and Afrikaner sections of the population. The chang- 
ing political and economic situation in the country, and at 
times, the relatively high proportion of Jews among immi- 
grants from alien (non-British) countries, also played their 
part. 

Although, in an overall historical perspective, and by 
comparison with other countries, South Africa's attitude was 
not an unfavorable one, Jewish leaders frequently felt the need 
for vigilance against discrimination, and at certain periods 
Jewish immigration became a subject of intensive political agi- 
tation (see below, legal and social status). In 1902, Jewish im- 
migrants faced a crisis because a new literacy test at the Cape 
(designed to exclude Asiatics) called for the ability to read and 
write “in the characters of a European language.” There were 
moves to deny this status to Yiddish because it was written in 
Hebrew characters, but the language was officially accorded 
recognition in the Cape Immigration Law of 1906. This pro- 
vision was also incorporated after Union in the basic Immi- 
gration Act of 1913. In the early 1920s Jewish communal lead- 
ers were engaged in a lengthy dispute with the government 
on the interpretation of the immigration laws, which had 
resulted in severe restrictions on economic grounds. These 
restrictions were removed in 1924, but the increased Jewish 
immigration which followed led in 1930 to the enactment of 
a law generally referred to as the “Quota Act.” This did not 
restrict Jewish immigration per se but by imposing numeri- 
cal limitation upon all immigration from specified countries 
of Eastern and southern Europe, it substantially reduced the 
admission of Jewish immigrants. Soon afterward the influx 
of Jewish refugees, from Nazi Germany - and especially the 
dramatic arrival in 1936 of a chartered boat, the Stuttgart, with 
537 German Jewish refugees on board — resulted in a major 
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Year Total 

1904 38,101 
1911 46,919 
1918 58,741 
1921 62,103 
1926 71,816 
1936 90,645 
1946 104,156 
1951 108,498 
1960 114,762 
1970 118,200 
1980 117,963 
1991 91,925 
2001 71,800 











agitation and precipitated the enactment of the “Aliens Act” 
of 1937. This law gave plenary powers to an Immigrants Selec- 
tion Board, which was required, among other considerations, 
to apply the criterion of “assimilability.” The number of Jewish 
refugees from Germany then dropped considerably, the total 
between 1933 and 1940 being approximately 5,500. 

During World War 11, Jewish immigration virtually 
ceased and in the immediate postwar period was largely lim- 
ited to aged parents and children of persons already living 
in South Africa and to other specified categories. Following 
the virtual destruction, in the Holocaust, of the communities 
from which South Africa had drawn its Jewish immigrants, 
as well as the movement toward the State of Israel, the over- 
all figure of Jewish immigration to South Africa dropped to a 
few hundred annually. 


DEMOGRAPHIC ASPECTS. The growth of the South African 
Jewish population through both immigration and natural 
increase is shown in the Table; figures are based on official 
census returns: 

Until 1936, when the proportion of Jews in the popula- 
tion reached its peak of 4.52%, the annual Jewish increase was 
proportionately higher than that of the white population gen- 
erally. In the succeeding 25 years (1936-1960), however, it was 
only 1.77% compared with 2.26% for the white population as a 
whole, and in the decade 1950 to 1960, it was only one-half of 
the general figure. The relative decline of the Jewish percentage 
was due to the restrictive immigration laws; the lower birth 
rate of Jews compared with that of the general white popula- 
tion; a certain amount of emigration; and the higher number 
of Jews in the older age groups. 

In the early years, the high masculinity in sex distribu- 
tion was similar to that of all typical immigrant communities, 
but later it dropped sharply. In 1904, there were 25,864 males 
and 12,237 females, while by 1960, males numbered 57,198 and 
females 57,563. The proportion of foreign-born to local-born 
Jews had also radically changed. Whereas in 1936, 46.69% were 
South African-born (for females the figure was 50%), the large 
majority are now South African-born. 
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In 1970, according to the official census of that year, the 
Jewish population reached an all-time high of 118,200. This 
figure remained static during the next decade, with losses 
to emigration being partially offset by immigration from 
Rhodesia (today *Zimbabwe), other African countries, and 
Israel. The Jewish population declined precipitously during 
the 1980s as a result of social, economic, and political unrest. 
The adjusted 1991 census, when adjusted upwards based on 
the national percentage of those who omitted the “religion” 
question on the census form, gave the Jewish population as 
91,925, comprising 1.8% of the white population and 0.3% of 
the total population. 

According to the 2001 census, this figure had declined 
still further. A total of 61,670 whites gave their religion as Jew- 
ish, suggesting a total of between 72,000 and 75,000 when 
the proportion of those who omitted the religion question 
was taken into account. These were overwhelmingly concen- 
trated in the three provinces of Gauteng (47,700, more than 
90% of whom lived in Johannesburg), Western Cape (18,360, 
mainly in Cape Town), KwaZulu-Natal (3,470, mainly in 
Durban) and Eastern Cape (1,390, mainly Port Elizabeth and 
East London), while the combined total of the remaining five 
provinces was estimated at about 1,500. Once a substantial 
proportion of the total, the number of Jews still living in rural 
districts had declined to a few hundred, mainly elderly peo- 
ple. Despite the steep decline in the Jewish population, there 
were signs early in the new century that Jewish emigration 
was leveling off and that a modest influx of new immigrants, 
as well as some returning emigrants, was beginning to swell 
its ranks once more. 


Legal and Social Status 
As an integral part of the white population, Jews have full 
equality and participate in all aspects of South Africa’s na- 
tional, political, civic, economic, and cultural life. During the 
white minority rule years, although the usual forms of anti- 
Jewish prejudice in gentile societies were occasionally encoun- 
tered, both of the main white population groups - the Eng- 
lish-speaking and the Afrikaans-speaking - remained faithful, 
generally speaking, to the traditions of religious tolerance 
which characterized the homelands - England and the Neth- 
erlands - from which their forefathers came. In the post-1994 
era, there has been little evidence of anti-Jewish sentiment in 
the majority black population, with antisemitism being pri- 
marily confined to elements within the Muslim community. 
There have nevertheless been periods in South Africa's 
history when Jews faced special problems which arose, in par- 
ticular, from the complex racial and political tensions of the 
country. There were exceptional periods when the status of 
Jews was challenged. While the Cape was under the control of 
the Dutch East India Company prior to 1795 (see above), and 
all in the Company’s service had to profess the Christian Re- 
formed religion, there could be no professing Jews in the coun- 
try until a liberal religious policy was introduced. Thereafter, 
however, whether in the British or the Afrikaner territories, 
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Jews enjoyed religious tolerance and freedom of conscience. 
Indeed, a notably sympathetic attitude was shown by the Boers 
toward the early Jewish immigrants from Eastern Europe. 
The situation in the Afrikaner Transvaal Republic, how- 
ever, differed from that in the Orange Free State, where full 
equality was enjoyed by the Jews. The Grondwet (constitution) 
of the Transvaal Republic (1864; reaffirmed in 1896) stipulated 
that membership in the Volksraad (parliament) and also the 
holding of official positions in the state service, were to be 
restricted to Christian Protestants. Catholics, and also Jews, 
were consequently debarred from military posts and from the 
offices of the presidency, state secretary, and Landdrost, nor 
could they become members of the first or second Volksraad 
or superintendents of the natives or of mines. These disabili- 
ties applied even to individuals who had become burghers of 
the republic. There were also educational disabilities: as educa- 
tion had to be based ona strictly Christian Protestant religious 
foundation, Catholic and Jewish children were debarred from 
attending government schools and their parochial schools 
were denied state aid. These disabilities did not arise from ex- 
pressly anti-Jewish motives, but flowed from the rather harsh 
Calvinist constitution of the republic. In the last years of the 
republic, Jewish deputations to the government sought to have 
them removed, but without success. Eventually in 1899, Presi- 
dent Kruger tried unsuccessfully to persuade the Volksraad to 
replace the requirement of the Grondwet that all members of 
the Raad must be Protestant by a provision that they must “be- 
lieve in the revelation of God through His Word in the Bible? 
The Jews in the Transvaal reacted variously to these disabilities 
which were also somewhat obscured by the fact that the Jews 
were in most cases foreigners (uitlanders) with their own far- 
reaching grievances. Such limitations also did not weigh much 
upon the relatively recent arrivals from Eastern Europe, who 
appreciated their situation in the Boer republic, so markedly 
in contrast to the oppressive conditions of czarist Russia. All 
the disabilities disappeared when the Transvaal republic came 
under British rule in 1902. Thereafter, whether under the co- 
lonial regimes in the Transvaal and in the rest of the country 
prior to Union in 1910 or subsequently, Jewish citizens living 
in South Africa enjoyed legal equality in all respects. 
However, further immigration of Jews, more particu- 
larly from Eastern Europe, did periodically become a public 
issue. In the 1930s the influx of refugees from Nazi Germany 
led to active agitation for the complete prohibition of Jewish 
immigration. In the result, while no specific anti-Jewish pro- 
visions were written into the immigration laws, restrictions 
were introduced which were expressly designed to cut down 
the flow of Jewish immigrants. The supporters of these restric- 
tive policies were not confined to one political party only, and 
many disclaimed an anti-Jewish prejudice, asserting that the 
measures were necessary to prevent the growth of antisemi- 
tism by maintaining the existing balance between the various 
elements of the white population. (South Africa never favored 
an open-door immigration policy, the Afrikaans-speaking 
section, in particular, often contending that the aliens were a 
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threat to the economic and political status of the established 
population). 

South Africa became the scene of open antisemitic agita- 
tion among certain sections of the population — not shared by 
the majority of the citizens — from the time of the accession of 
the Nazis in Germany in 1933 until the end of World War 11. 
Organized antisemitic movements arose, among them the 
“shirt” movements like the Greyshirts, Blackshirts, and South 
African Fascists, and semi-political bodies like the Ossewa 
Brandwag and the New Order, with fully-fledged National 
Socialist programs. These developments eventually had their 
impact upon the official opposition party, the National Party, 
which in 1937 included a plank on the “Jewish question” in its 
official program. Its demands included the total prohibition 
of further Jewish immigration, stronger control over natu- 
ralization, and the introduction of a “quota” system for Jews 
in various branches of economic life. In Transvaal province, 
too (but not in the other provinces), Jews were banned from 
membership in the National Party. When the United Party 
government, headed by Jan Christiaan *Smuts, declared war 
against Germany in 1939, the National Party formally pro- 
claimed its neutrality. 

The anti-Jewish agitation grew more subdued as World 
War 11 moved to its climax and sharp ideological differences 
emerged within the National Party. The moderate elements 
finally gained the upper hand, and in his political manifesto 
prior to the general election in May 1948, the Nationalist 
Party leader, Daniel Frangois Malan, later prime minister, an- 
nounced a new policy. Denying that the party’s attitude on im- 
migration was motivated by anti-Jewish feelings, he affirmed 
positively that his party did not support discriminatory mea- 
sures between Jew and non-Jew who were already resident 
in the country. Consistently with that declaration, when the 
National Party won the election and became the government, 
Malan announced his goal to be the removal of the “Jewish 
question” from the life and politics of South Africa. The rees- 
tablishment of confidence was not effected without difficulty. 
Jews generally tended to hold aloof from the National Party. 
However it fulfilled its pledge not to countenance antisemi- 
tism in public life. Successive National Party prime ministers 
reaffirmed government policy to be one of equality and non- 
discrimination between all sections of the white population. 

Apart from the 1930s and early 1940s, antisemitism has 
never manifested as a serious problem in South Africa and 
Jews continue to participate fully in all aspects of national life 
on the basis of equality. Levels of recorded antisemitic inci- 
dents have been dramatically lower than those of other ma- 
jor Diaspora communities, consistently averaging around 30 
annually. During the apartheid years, most antisemitic activ- 
ity emanated from the white extreme right. During the 1980s 
and 1990s, the community became increasingly perturbed 
by the growing prevalence of organized neo-Nazi move- 
ments and other antisemitic organizations. Among these 
were the Afrikaanse Weerstands Beweging (Afrikaner Resis- 
tance Movement), Boerenasie, and the Blanke Bevrydingsbe- 
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weging (White Liberation Movement). These organizations 
largely ceased to operate following the transition to major- 
ity rule in 1994. 

In recent years, most antisemitism has emanated from 
radical elements within South A frica’s large Muslim minority, 
numbering around 800,000 in 2001 (about 2% of the popula- 
tion). The post-1994 ethos in the country, however, is strongly 
anti-racist, with numerous laws - including a comprehensive 
Bill of Rights in the Constitution - proscribing any form of 
abuse, discrimination, or hate speech based on race, color, 
creed, or ethnicity. 


Communal Organization and Structure 

HISTORICAL SURVEY. ‘The earliest pattern of communal or- 
ganization was established by Jews of German, English, and 
Dutch extraction. Their congregations provided elementary 
facilities for worship, classes for Hebrew and religious instruc- 
tion of the young, and philanthropic aid, and also attended to 
the rites for the dead. The authority of the chief rabbi of Eng- 
land was accepted in ecclesiastical matters. Joel Rabinowitz (of- 
ficiated 1859-82), Abraham Frederick *Ornstein, and Alfred 
P. *Bender (1895-1937), all of whom administered to the Cape 
Town Congregation, and Samuel I. Rapaport (1872-95), the 
minister in Port Elizabeth, all emigrated from England. 

By the end of the 19 century or soon after, the “greener” 
East Europeans had broken away from the “English” syna- 
gogues in most communities to form their own congrega- 
tions. Their parochial loyalties were reflected in the many 
separate associations for religious worship and talmudic study 
and the numerous *Landsmannschaften (fraternal associa- 
tions) of persons who had come from the same town or vil- 
lage in Lithuania or Poland. Leading rabbinical personalities 
in this formative period were: in Johannesburg, Judah Loeb 
*Landau (officiated 1903-42), from Galicia; the more “West- 
ernized” Joseph Herman *Hertz (1898-1911) who arrived via 
the United States (he later became chief rabbi of the British 
Empire); Moshal Friedman (beginning in 1891), from Lithu- 
ania; Chief Rabbis L.I. *Rabinowitz (1945-61); B.M. Caspar 
(1963-1988) and C.K. Harris (1988-2004) and in the Cape, 
M.Ch. Mirvish (d. 1947), also from Lithuania and I. *Abra- 
hams (1937-68). In lay matters, Jews of English and German 
origin usually took the lead, but East Europeans also began 
to assert their influence. 

The communal structure gradually underwent change 
in response to the new social forces - the slowing down of 
immigration, increasing acculturation and growing homo- 
geneity. Splinter congregations rejoined the older synagogues 
or new amalgamations took place. By the 1940s most of the 
Landsmannschaften had disappeared or continued to survive 
on nostalgic memories. Emerging social and cultural needs 
called forth a variety of new institutions, such as the lodges 
of the Hebrew Order of David, the Zionist and Young Israel 
Societies, the branches of the Union of Jewish Women, the 
*Bnai Brith Lodges, the Ex-Servicemen’s organizations, the 
*Reform movement in religious life, Jewish social and sports 
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clubs and, since the early 1990s, communal security organi- 
zations. Important work in social outreach and upliftment in 
the non-Jewish community is carried out by such organiza- 
tions as MaAfrika Tikkun, the Union of Jewish Women, the 
United Sisterhood and ort-South Africa, amongst others. In- 
creased communal cohesion began to be reflected in the orga- 
nizational structure of education, congregational affairs and 
philanthropy, and overall communal representation. However, 
older forms of organization, inherited or adapted from the 
East European tradition, yielded slowly to change. The most 
striking exceptions were in the Hebrew educational sphere 
and in the proliferation of Jewish sports clubs. 

The main concentration of Jewish communities is now 
in two areas: the Johannesburg-Pretoria complex in the north, 
and the Cape Peninsula in the south, where 66% and 25% re- 
spectively of the Jewish population now live. Because of the 
geographic distance and differences of outlook, the regional 
bodies in the south until fairly recently maintained virtually 
autonomous religious and educational organizations parallel 
to the national bodies up north. However, since the mid-1980s 
the trend has been toward greater coordination and unity, as 
shown, inter alia, by the establishment of a national Union of 
Orthodox Synagogues and Bet Din in 1987. All the major na- 
tional Jewish bodies have their headquarters in Johannesburg, 
which has now become the focal point of Jewish life. 


RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS. ‘The great majority of Hebrew 
congregations in South Africa, about 85% of the total, are 
Orthodox, with most of the remainder being Reform (Pro- 
gressive). The Conservative movement as known in America 
virtually does not exist in South Africa, apart from the small 
Shalom Masorti Independent Congregation in Johannesburg, 
formed after one of the Reform congregations broke away 
from the Progressive movement in 1992. 

In 1966, there were 29 Orthodox congregations and 
four Reform temples in Johannesburg and 12 Orthodox con- 
gregations and two Reform temples in Cape Town. In 2004, 
the number of Orthodox congregations in Johannesburg had 
grown to 51 while the Reform temples had declined to three. 
In Cape Town, the number of Orthodox congregations had 
increased to 18 and Reform Temples to three. There is at least 
one Orthodox and one Reform congregation each in Dur- 
ban, Port Elizabeth, and East London. Outside of the main 
urban centers, virtually all of the smaller country synagogues 
had closed, with those remaining functioning only with great 
difficulty. 

The Union of Orthodox Synagogues of South Africa 
(vos) is the umbrella body for Orthodox congregations 
throughout South Africa and has affiliated to it most Ortho- 
dox congregations countrywide. It consists of just under 100 
synagogues (including many shtiebels) and claims a member- 
ship enrollment of approximately 20,000 families. The vos 
appoints and maintains the office of the chief rabbi and the 
Bet Din (ecclesiastical court). At the end of 2004, Scottish- 
born Rabbi Cyril Harris, who had served as a rabbi in London 
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before coming to South Africa, retired after seventeen years 
as chief rabbi and was replaced by Rabbi Dr. Warren Gold- 
stein, the first locally born rabbi to have been appointed to 
the position. 

There is a single national Bet Din, based in Johannesburg 
with an office in Cape Town. This deals with conversions to the 
Jewish faith, the issuance of divorces, supervision of kashrut, 
and similar matters. Although the vos established and main- 
tains the Bet Din, and also appoints the dayyanim, the Bet Din 
is an independent body, exercising supreme plenary authority 
in Orthodox religious matters. The vos publishes a quarterly 
magazine, Jewish Tradition. There is an Orthodox Rabbinical 
Association of South Africa, its members being drawn from 
the clergy of all parts of the country. 

The period after 1970 saw young people becoming pro- 
gressively more involved in religious life, in part because of 
more religion-focused Jewish day schools such as Yeshiva 
College and also because of the advent of dynamic outreach 
movements such as the Kollel Yad Shaul, Chabad (Lubavitch), 
Ohr Somayach, and Aish HaTorah. Johannesburg in particular 
is today widely regarded as a model baal teshuvah (return to 
Orthodoxy) community, while Cape Town and Pretoria were 
also experiencing an upsurge in religiosity by the turn of the 
century. The impressive growth of the baal teshuvah move- 
ment was shown by the proliferation of shtiebls (small syna- 
gogues, characterized by a high level of observance amongst 
its members) in Johannesburg, which numbered over 30 in 
2004. 

The Progressive movement was started in South Africa 
in 1933 by Rabbi Moses Cyrus Weiler (1907-2000) and was 
later led by Rabbi Arthur Saul Super (1908-1979) in the teeth 
of strong Orthodox opposition. The Reform movement be- 
came established in all the larger communities, at its height 
claiming support from about 20% of the whole Jewish popu- 
lation. This had declined to between 10 and 15% by the end of 
the century. In South Africa Reform has been relatively con- 
servative in its religious approach, avoiding some of the radi- 
cal manifestations of the American movement, and it has al- 
ways been strongly pro-Zionist. In contrast to the Orthodox 
synagogues, which confined their activities largely within the 
Jewish community, Reform congregations broke new ground 
by adopting programs for Christian-Jewish goodwill and by 
fostering social welfare projects among non-whites, particu- 
larly for children. Several Orthodox congregations, notably 
the prestigious Oxford shul in Johannesburg, subsequently 
also became involved in social outreach and upliftment proj- 
ects in the general community. 

The Progressive congregations are associated together in 
the South African Union for Progressive Judaism, religious is- 
sues being handled by a central ecclesiastical board. The latter 
consists of rabbis and a few laymen, with a rabbi elected an- 
nually as its chairman. The ladies guilds in Orthodox syna- 
gogues are affiliated to the Federation of Synagogues’ Ladies 
Guilds, and the Reform sisterhoods to the National Union of 
Temple Sisterhoods. 
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Both Orthodox and Reform congregations for many 
years had difficulties in finding rabbis and ministers. The 
sources in Europe which provided them with trained and ex- 
perienced ministers no longer existed. By the closing years 
of the 20‘ century, however, an increasing number of the 
community’s Orthodox rabbis were emerging from locally 
established rabbinical training institutions, most notably the 
Yeshiva Gedolah. Many products of the religious day schools, 
moreover, were returning to South Africa after gaining semi- 
khah overseas, and serving the community both from the pul- 
pit and as teachers within the burgeoning Jewish day school 
system. 


SOUTH AFRICAN JEWISH BOARD OF DEPUTIES. A single 
representative organization, the South African Jewish Board 
of Deputies, is recognized by Jews and non-Jews alike as the 
authorized spokesman for the community. It is charged with 
safeguarding the equal rights and status of Jews as citizens and 
generally protecting Jewish interests. A Board for the Trans- 
vaal was formed in 1903, on the initiative of Max *Langerman 
and Rabbi Joseph Hertz, with the encouragement of the High 
Commissioner, Lord *Milner, and was named after its proto- 
type in England. At first it encountered opposition from the 
Zionists. Among its early leaders were Bernard *Alexander, 
Manfred *Nathan, and Siegfried Raphaely. An independent 
Board for the Cape was formed in 1904 through the efforts of 
Morris *Alexander and David Goldblatt, despite opposition 
from the Rev. Alfred P. Bender and his congregation. 
Following the unification of the four provinces in 1910, 
the two bodies were unified in the South African Board of 
Deputies (1912). Its main concern was to prevent discrimina- 
tion against Jews in respect of immigration and naturalization 
and to rebut defamatory attacks on Jews. It led the commu- 
nity’s efforts in rendering relief to Jews in Europe after World 
War 1, and later was active also on behalf of German Jewry 
and the displaced persons of World War 11 through the in- 
strumentality of the South African Jewish Appeal (1942). A 
relatively small and weak body, the Board underwent reorga- 
nization in the early 1930s to meet the challenge of Nazism 
and antisemitism. While Johannesburg remained the head- 
quarters, provincial committees were set up in Cape Town - 
the seat of Parliament — Durban, Port Elizabeth, East Lon- 
don, Pretoria, and Bloemfontein. The position of chairman 
of the executive council was held by Cecil Lyons (1935-40); 
Gerald N. Lazarus (1940-45); Simon M. Kuper (1945-49); 
Israel A. *Maisels (1949-51); Edel J. Horwitz (1951-55); Na- 
mie Philips (1955-60); Teddy Schneider (1960-65); Maurice 
Porter (1965-70); David Mann (1970-74), Julius Rosetten- 
stein (1974-78), Israel Abramowitz (1979-83), Michael Katz 
(1983-87), Gerald Leissner (1987-91), Mervyn Smith (1991-95), 
Marlene Bethlehem (1995-99), Russell Gaddin (1999-2003), 
and Michael Bagraim (from 2003). Its secretary and later gen- 
eral secretary for many years was Gustav Saron. Aleck Gold- 
berg held this position for most of the 1980s while Seymour 
Kopelowitz did so for most of the next decade. As new needs 
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had to be met, the Board became a functional agency in vari- 
ous fields. Today, it publishes a quarterly journal, Jewish Af- 
fairs, runs a Country Communities Department to cater to 
the needs of Jews still living in isolated country areas, main- 
tains in Johannesburg an important library of Jewish informa- 
tion and archives relating to South African Jewry, and pub- 
lishes information on the community through its website and 
communal directories. In 1993 it also took the lead in found- 
ing, and subsequently in running, the *African Jewish Con- 
gress, a representative and coordinating body for the Jewish 
communities in Sub-Saharan Africa. There is frequent con- 
sultation and cooperation between the Board and the Zionist 
Federation. In 1949 the Board launched the United Commu- 
nal Fund (ucF) for South African Jewry, which provides the 
budgets - in whole or in part - of the Board itself, and of a 
number of other important communal organizations, includ- 
ing the Office of the Chief Rabbi, Community Security Or- 
ganisation, Union of Jewish Women (ujw) and S.A. Board of 
Jewish Education. The ucF combined with the Israel United 
Appeal in 1984 to form the 1ua-ucr. In line with important 
rationalization initiatives introduced during the late 1990s, 
the Board, Zionist Federation, tUA-UCE, Ujw, S.A. Union of 
Jewish Students, and a number of other, smaller, Zionist and 
Jewish communal organizations today share single premises 
in all the major Jewish centers country-wide. 


PHILANTHROPY. Institutions to assist the poor and needy 
early became an established feature of communal organiza- 
tion. In the wake more particularly of the East European im- 
migration, there was a proliferation of many kinds of philan- 
thropic institutions or fraternal bodies having philanthropic 
objects, such as Landsmannschaften, free-loan societies, so- 
cieties to visit the sick, and especially for the provision of fi- 
nancial and material help to those in need. Many of these 
institutions bore the hallmark and followed the methods of 
East European traditions of zedakah. Today, for instance, the 
largest welfare body in Johannesburg, the Chevra Kaddisha 
combines extensive philanthropic work with the activities of 
a burial society. The organizational structure and also the un- 
derlying principles of Jewish social welfare subsequently un- 
derwent changes under the impact of changing social condi- 
tions. In recent years, the Chevra Kaddisha has incorporated a 
number of other important welfare institutions under its um- 
brella, amongst them the two Jewish aged homes Sandringham 
Gardens and Our Parents Home, Jewish Community Services, 
the Jewish Women’s Benevolent Society, and the Arcadia Jew- 
ish Orphanage. Other important welfare institutions include 
the free-loan societies, the Witwatersrand Hebrew Benevo- 
lent Association (founded 1893) and the more recent Ram- 
bam Trust, the Selwyn Segal Home for Jewish Handicapped 
(1959), Yad Aharon, Hatzollah (medical rescue), Kadimah 
Occupational Centre, B’nai Brith, and Nechama (bereave- 
ment counseling). 

Leading bodies in the Cape include the Astra Centre (in- 
corporating Jewish Sheltered Employment), Bnai B'rith, Cape 
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Jewish Welfare Council, Glendale Home for the Intellectu- 
ally Disabled, Hebrew Helping Hand Association, Highlands 
House (Jewish Aged Home), and Jewish Community Services 
(incorporating Jewish Board of Guardians, founded 1859, and 
the Jewish Sick Relief Society). The Jewish community has 
assumed financial responsibility for all its welfare needs, the 
large budgets being met by fees, membership dues, contribu- 
tions, and bequests. Some advantage has been taken of gov- 
ernment grants for specific welfare projects. 


FRATERNAL ORGANIZATIONS. In the first decades of the 20" 
century many of the communal organizations provided some 
form of philanthropic and fraternal services to assist the inte- 
gration of the immigrant generation. As late as 1929, of the 68 
Jewish institutions in Johannesburg then affiliated to the Board 
of Deputies, 38 were either wholly or partly philanthropic. An 
indigenous South African institution of this type, the Hebrew 
Order of David, founded successive lodges after 1904 and, as 
members began to be recruited among the South African-born 
generation, added social, cultural, and communal objectives. 
The Grand Lodge has its headquarters in Johannesburg. 


UNION OF JEWISH WOMEN. In the women’s sphere the Union 
of Jewish Women of South Africa plays a major role. The first 
branch was formed in Johannesburg in 1931 and a national 
body in 1936. In 1969 the Union had 64 branches throughout 
the republic with a total membership of between 9,000 and 
10,000 women, its national headquarters being in Johannes- 
burg. The subsequent concentration of most Jews in the main 
urban centers, with the resultant closure of most rural and 
small town branches, saw the number of branches shrinking 
to 10 by 2004, with a total membership of about 7,500 women. 
The Union maintains a wide range of activities and acts as a 
coordinating body for Jewish women’s organizations. A dis- 
tinctive aspect of its program is its nondenominational work, 
educational and philanthropic, serving all sections of the pop- 
ulation. Some branches run creches and feeding depots for in- 
digent colored and African children and adults. Branches of 
the Union have established Hebrew nursery schools, friend- 
ship clubs, services for the aged, youth projects, and a wide 
program of adult education. In recent years, the ujw has be- 
come extensively involved in HI1v/arDs relief work. 


EDUCATION. ‘There are a plethora of Jewish day schools in 
Johannesburg and Cape Town, all of which provide a com- 
plete secular education, with Jewish studies integrated into 
the general curriculum, up to matriculation standard. The 
mainstream schools in Johannesburg are the three King David 
schools, located in Linksfield, Victory Park, and Sandton. The 
first two provide Jewish education from pre-school to ma- 
triculation level while the third goes up to primary school 
level. King David’s counterparts in Cape Town are the Herzlia 
schools, while there is also a small Jewish day school in Port 
Elizabeth, Theodor Herzl. 

The ideological basis of the King David, Herzlia, and 
Theodor Herzl schools is officially described as “broadly na- 
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tional traditional, a formula intended to indicate both the 
religious and the Zionist character of the education. Pupils 
receive a full education following a state syllabus and a Jew- 
ish studies program, including religion, history, literature, and 
Hebrew language. The mainstream Jewish day schools accept 
children of mixed marriages and Reform converts. However, 
many demanded more intensive religious instruction and 
greater religious observance. Protagonists of this type of edu- 
cation, together with Bnei Akiva religious youth movement, 
created in 1958 Yeshiva College, originally established as the 
Bnei Akiva Yeshiva seven years previously. This developed 
into a full-time day school from nursery school up to matric- 
ulation and steadily grew from an initial few dozen pupils to 
well over 800 by the turn of the century. In 1995, the school 
received the Jerusalem Prize for Jewish Education in the Dias- 
pora. Yeshiva College could be regarded as centrist Orthodox 
in its approach. More right-wing Orthodox schools that sub- 
sequently were established include Torah Academy and Cape 
Town's Hebrew Academy (both under Chabad’s auspices), Ye- 
shivas Toras Emes, Shaarei Torah, Bais Yaakov, Hirsch Lyons, 
and Yeshiva Maharsha. 

The Progressive movement also maintains a network of 
supplementary Hebrew and religious classes at its temples. 
These schools are affiliated with the Union for Progressive 
Jewish Education. 

Overall supervision of the King David schools is un- 
dertaken by the South African Board of Jewish Education 
(SABJE), established in 1928, which operates from headquar- 
ters in Johannesburg. Affiliates include Yeshiva College and 
Torah Academy in Johannesburg, Theodor Herzl in Port Eliz- 
abeth, and the Herzlia schools in Cape Town. The saBjE has 
direct responsibility, both financial and administrative, for the 
Jewish day schools in Johannesburg. It also involves itself with 
Jewish children who attend state schools and whose main ac- 
cess to Jewish education is through the Cheder program and by 
means of religious instruction booklets sent into the schools. 
It administers a network of Hebrew nursery schools accord- 
ing to the standards laid down by the Nursery School Associa- 
tion of South Africa. The Cape Council of the South African 
Jewish Board of Education has its own religious instruction 
program for Jewish pupils who attend the state schools in the 
Western Cape Province. 

In 2003, over 80% of school-going Jewish children in Jo- 
hannesburg, Cape Town, and Port Elizabeth (whose Theodor 
Herzl School by then had a mainly non-Jewish enrollment) 
were attending one of the Jewish day schools. Those still in 
government schools had their Jewish educational require- 
ments catered to by the United Hebrew Schools (under the 
SABJE) in Johannesburg and the Religious Instruction De- 
partment of the sayBE in Cape Town. Jewish pupils in Preto- 
ria and Durban received Jewish education through a special 
department at the Crawford College branches. This arrange- 
ment came about following the take-over of the Carmel Col- 
lege Jewish day schools in those cities by Crawford during 
the 1990s. The total pupil enrollment in the day schools in 
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2004 was about 8,000, substantially more than the 1969 fig- 
ure of 6,000 even though the overall Jewish community had 
by then declined by more than a third. Government policy 
precludes financial support to new private schools, of what- 
ever denomination, and financing of Jewish education re- 
mains a problem. 

At the tertiary level, university students are able to take 
Jewish studies through the Semitics Department of the Uni- 
versity of South Africa (UNISA); the Department of Hebrew 
and Jewish Studies of Natal University; and the Department 
of Hebrew and Jewish Studies (including the Isaac and Jessie 
Kaplan Centre for Jewish Studies and Research) at the Uni- 
versity of Cape Town. 

Programs of adult education continue to be provided by 
the sABJE, the South African Zionist Federation and the vari- 
ous affiliates, including most particularly the Union of Jewish 
Women, the Women’s Zionist Council and the South African 
Zionist Youth Council. Other bodies, which have significantly 
contributed to the general cultural life of South African Jewry, 
include the Histadrut Ivrit, Yiddish Cultural Federation and 
the South African National Yad Vashem Foundation. Courses 
of Jewish study are offered at the University of Natal in Dur- 
ban, and the University of South Africa. 


Social Life 

INFLUENCE OF IMMIGRATION STREAMS. Following the 
congregational beginnings in Cape Town in 1841, loss of iden- 
tity through assimilation was gradually arrested, although 
the immigrants became quickly integrated into the general 
economic and cultural life. In secular matters, as also in re- 
ligious, they maintained ties with Anglo-Jewry, and this tra- 
dition was followed also by the immigrants from Germany. 
The latter, socially influential, often assumed the leadership, 
but do not appear to have made a specifically German-Jewish 
cultural contribution. 

The growing numbers of East Europeans led in time 
to social, religious, and cultural ferment. Social distance, 
and even open friction and conflict, developed between the 
“greeners’ and the older sections, due to differences in ritual 
tradition, in intensity of religious observance, or in attitudes 
to Jewish education and Zionism. Nonetheless, many aspects 
of the Anglo-Jewish pattern persisted, although it underwent 
changes in spirit and content. 

Elements of the legacy of Lithuanian Jewry may be iden- 
tified in certain characteristics of South African Jewry: gener- 
ous support for all philanthropic endeavors, respect for Jewish 
scholarship and learning, exemplified in the status accorded 
to the rabbinate and concern for Jewish education; and a con- 
servative outlook toward religious observance (at least in ex- 
ternals). However, as the community became largely South 
African-born and homogeneous, the barriers that formerly 
separated the various immigrant groups all but disappeared. 
The Yiddish language, the only vernacular used by the East 
European immigrants, became confined to a small minority. 
(In the 1936 census, 17,861 persons declared Yiddish as their 
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home language; by 1946 the figure was 14,044, and in 1951, it 
had fallen to 9,970. In 1960, of the large Jewish population in 
Johannesburg, only 2,786 declared Yiddish to be their home 
language). By 2004, only a handful remained. 


FORCES STRENGTHENING GROUP IDENTITY. The normal 
trends of acculturation and integration — linguistic, cultural, 
and economic - were accelerated by the rapid rise in the ma- 
terial condition of many Jews. South African Jewry has thus 
far escaped large-scale manifestations of assimilation and 
maintains a vigorous group life. A major community survey 
jointly conducted in 1998 by the Institute for Jewish Policy Re- 
search (U.K.) and Kaplan Centre for Jewish Studies and Re- 
search (Cape Town) showed remarkably high levels of Jewish 
identification, both in the religious and Zionist sphere, and 
an intermarriage rate of less than 10%. Various factors have 
contributed to this. During the apartheid years, the country’s 
cultural and political climate, which emphasizes the distinc- 
tiveness of the various linguistic, cultural, and ethnic groups 
of the population, and especially the coexistence of the Eng- 
lish and Afrikaans language and culture, was favorable to the 
preservation of a separate Jewish group life. There was no 
pressure upon the Jew to drop his identity or to become an 
“unhyphenated” South African. This has continued into the 
post-1994 era, where the right of ethnic and religious commu- 
nities to express their identity within the greater multicultural 
society is constitutionally protected, and indeed encouraged. 
The advent of democracy has therefore scarcely impinged, if 
at all, on Jewish identity, which has in fact been considerably 
strengthened by the strong upsurge in religiosity, particularly 
in Johannesburg. 


THE ZIONIST MOVEMENT. ‘The greatest influence, however - 
itself part of the Lithuanian heritage — has been exerted by the 
Zionist movement in the evolution of South African Jewry. 
Lithuanian Jewry’s support of *Hibbat Zion was continued by 
the emigrants to South Africa. There was at first lukewarm- 
ness, and even active opposition, from some of the older an- 
glicized groups, some right-wing Orthodox ministers, and also 
a small group of *Bund members and socialists. In time, how- 
ever, the Zionist outlook achieved an unchallenged position. 

Even before the first Basle Congress in 1897, there were a 
few Hovevei Zion societies in the country. An association of 
Zionist societies in the Transvaal, formed in 1898, convened 
a countrywide conference which led to the creation of the 
South African Zionist Federation, the first all-national Jewish 
body. The first all-South African Zionist conference was held 
in 1905. Although the fortunes of the Zionist movement fluc- 
tuated in the post-Herzl era, its strength was revealed during 
World War 1, when the first South African Jewish Congress 
was held in Johannesburg, in April 1916, convened jointly by 
the Zionist Federation and the Board of Deputies in order 
to mobilize public opinion for the Jewish claim to Palestine. 
Zionist activity expanded greatly in the post-*Balfour Declara- 
tion period, owing much to its effective leaders, among them, 
Samuel Goldreich, Jacob *Gitlin, Idel Schwartz, A.M. Abra- 
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hams, Rabbi J.H. Hertz, Rabbi J.L. Landau, Benzion Hersch, 
Isaac Goldberg, Joseph Janower, Lazar Braudo, Katie Gluck- 
man, Nicolai Kirschner, Bernard Gerling, Simon M. *Kuper, 
Joseph *Herbstein, Leopold *Greenberg, Edel J. Horwitz, and 
Israel A. Maisels. Its most influential officials included Jack Al- 
exander, Zvi Infeld, and Sidney Berg. The Zionist Movement 
acted as a counterforce to weakening religious observance, 
and also unified the widely scattered communities. During 
the 1960s and 1970s, contributions per capita to Zionist funds 
were believed to have been higher in South Africa than else- 
where, even though the country’s laws did not allow tax re- 
ductions for such donations. These contributions have been 
significantly reduced in the modern era, partly due to the de- 
cline of the South African currency relative to other curren- 
cies and because of government restrictions. 

The South African Zionist Federation has been held up 
as a model of an all-embracing territorial Zionist organization. 
It takes the lead in, and coordinates, a many-faceted program. 
Its activities range from fundraising, the promotion of aliyah, 
tourism, and other forms of assistance to Israel, to youth work, 
adult education, and the fostering of Jewish culture generally. 
With its national headquarters situated in Johannesburg, it 
has officials in the main provincial centers and also an office 
in Tel Aviv, which carries out many varied functions in Israel 
itself. The strength of the Zionist movement lies particularly 
in its women’s and youth sections. Organizations affiliated to 
the Zionist Federation include the Women’s Zionist Organiza- 
tion of South Africa, whose fundraising projects are directed 
mainly toward the needs in Israel of women and children and 
land reclamation. The South African Maccabi Association, 
which promotes sport with Israel and is responsible for South 
Africa’s participation in the *Maccabi Games. In 2004, there 
were four Zionist youth movements nationally, the largest be- 
ing Bnei Akiva, followed by Habonim-Dror, Betar, and Netzer 
(representing the Reform movement). These conduct cultural 
programs, organize youth activities, and run summer camps. 
University youth have their representative organization — the 
South African Union of Jewish Students (saujs) affiliated to 
both the saysp and saze. In addition, many Zionist Societ- 
ies and numerous synagogues are affiliated to the Federation. 
Fundraising is conducted through various channels, mainly 
through the Israel United Appeal campaign. Additional funds 
are raised for the Jewish National Fund, the Magen David 
Adom, South African Friends of various Israeli universities 
and educational institutions including the Hebrew, Bar-Ilan, 
Ben-Gurion and Haifa universities and the Technion, amongst 
other causes. The executive council of the Zionist Federation, 
elected by a biennial conference, includes representatives of 
the Women Zionists, Youth, Maccabi, and Medical Councils, 
and of other bodies within the Zionist movement. 

South African Zionism has been noteworthy for its prac- 
tical character, and the many projects which it has sponsored 
in Israel, among them the South African Palestine Enterprise 
(Binyan Corporation Ltd.) 1922, which granted mortgage 
loans at low interest rates; the African Palestine Investments, 
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which participated in the Palestine Cold Storage and Supply 
Co.; and the Palestine Shippers Ltd. The South African Jewish 
Appeal promoted an important housing project and the build- 
ing of the garden village in *Ashkelon. The Women's Zionist 
Council erected and maintains the w1zo Mothercraft Center. 
The Union of Jewish Women endowed the first dormitory for 
women students at the Hebrew University and is responsible 
for the maintenance of the Parasitology Laboratory. Significant 
endowments made by individuals to the Hebrew University 
include the Bialik Chair of Hebrew, the Ruth Ochberg Chair 
of Agriculture, the Cootcher Museum of Antiquities, the Jof- 
fee Marks wing of the Jewish National and University Library, 
the Silas S. Perry Endowment for Biblical Research, and the 
Percy A. Leon building in the geology complex. 

Comparatively large numbers of South African Jews set- 
tled in Israel. By 1948 they numbered about 200, and by the 
beginning of 2004 the figure was estimated at around 18,000. 
Former South Africans who achieved high distinction in the 
state are Abba Eban, Michael Comay, Louis (Aryeh) Pincus, 
Arthur Lourie, and Jack Geri (who for a time was minister of 
commerce). In periods of crisis many volunteers from South 
Africa spontaneously left for Israel. In the 1948 War of Lib- 
eration, men and women who had served in the South Af- 
rican forces during World War 11 went to the defense of the 
Jewish state. A few thousand volunteered, but only 800 were 
sent and of these, approximately one-quarter remained per- 
manently in the country. A stream of volunteers again left for 
Israel in the 1956 Sinai crisis, at the time of the Six-Day War 
in June 1967, and in the 1973 Yom Kippur War. An increasing 
number of students continued their studies at various seats of 
higher learning in Israel. The Jewish day schools send large 
groups of pupils to Israel for extended courses, and great 
numbers of tourists visit Israel regularly. Increasing contacts 
between South African Jewry and Israel have enriched the 
content of Jewish life and strengthened Jewish consciousness 
in South Africa. 


Political Attitudes and Involvement 

Apart from a few exceptional situations, opportunities to par- 
ticipate in all aspects of civic and political life have been open 
to Jews at all levels - national, provincial and local. An im- 
pressive number of Jews regularly participated in local gov- 
ernment as elected councilors, both in the large cities and in 
the rural villages (until the exodus to the cities). Many were 
elected to the position of mayor (including 22 in Johannes- 
burg and 13 in Cape Town). The provincial councils and Par- 
liament also have always included Jewish representatives, with 
these after 1948 largely belonging to opposition parties. Four 
Jews, Henry *Gluckman, Louis Shill, Joe *Slovo, and Ronnie 
Kasrils have to date attained cabinet rank, while Gill Mar- 
cus, as well as Kasrils, have served terms as deputy ministers. 
In 1999, Tony Leon became the country’s first Jewish Leader 
of the Opposition when his party, the Democratic Alliance, 
became the second largest party in Parliament following the 
general election of that year. 
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Throughout the 20 century, relations between the white 
and non-white sections of the population formed the warp 
and woof of party politics in South Africa, and there was like- 
wise no collective Jewish attitude in regard to these. Because 
of the great diversity of opinions among individuals, and 
the complexity of the racial and political tensions within the 
country, the Jewish community found it impossible to advo- 
cate any specific group policy. The majority espoused mod- 
erate policies. Some Jews were among the foremost protago- 
nists of the non-white sections of the population. One of the 
best-known was Helen *Suzman, the sole representative of 
the Progressive Party in the South African Parliament from 
1961 to 1974. Within the ranks of the anti-apartheid liberation 
movements, Jews were likewise disproportionately involved, 
whether as academics, trade unionists, political organizers, 
or within the armed wings of the liberation groups. Many of 
these were jailed, including Denis Goldberg, who was con- 
victed alongside Nelson Mandela and other leading black 
opposition figures at the famous Rivonia Trial in 1964. Many 
more were compelled to go into exile, where they continued 
to be active in anti-apartheid activities in places like London 
and Lusaka in Zambia. Some returned after the unbanning of 
the various liberation movements in 1990 and several of these, 
amongst them Joe Slovo, Ronnie Kasrils, Ben Turok, and Gill 
Marcus, played an important role in the subsequent process 
of transition to multiracial democracy. 

During the apartheid years of white minority rule, the 
activities of individual Jews or of the Jewish community 
as such led to occasional controversy, often revealing the im- 
pact of the political, ideological, and racial tensions in South 
Africa upon attitudes toward Jews. The fact that so high a 
proportion of Jews were engaged in anti-apartheid activities, 
often as members of the banned Communist Party, led to the 
loyalties of the Jewish community as a whole being called 
into question. The mainstream Jewish leadership, represented 
by the sayBD, found it necessary from time to time to empha- 
size that there was no collective Jewish viewpoint in regard 
to the racial policies advocated by the respective political par- 
ties, and that Jewish citizens act in such matters not as mem- 
bers of a group, but as individuals. As opposition to apartheid 
intensified, both locally and internationally, the mainstream 
communal leadership became increasingly torn between its 
traditional mission of safeguarding the Jewish community 
and the need to condemn the injustices of the apartheid pol- 
icy in accordance with Jewish moral values and historical ex- 
perience. 

By the mid-1980s, the saJBD was speaking out more 
forthrightly against the apartheid policy. At its national con- 
ference of 1985, and again in 1987, the Board explicitly rejected 
apartheid. It also released statements condemning evictions 
of black leaders and pass-law arrests, detention without trial, 
a university quota system for blacks, and the treatment of 
black squatters near Cape Town. The ruling National Party’s 
move away from pure apartheid attracted some Jewish sup- 
port although the majority of Jews continued to support the 
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liberal opposition Progressive Federal Party, later transformed 
into the Democratic Party and thereafter the Democratic Al- 
liance. A substantial number of Jews were engaged in social 
action and welfare activities. Jews were prominent in various 
activist organizations including Lawyers for Human Rights, 
the Legal Resources Centre, and the End Conscription Cam- 
paign (which sought changes to laws regarding compulsory 
military service for whites). Two specifically Jewish activist 
organizations were founded in the mid-1980s: Jews for Social 
Justice in Johannesburg and Jews for Justice in Cape Town. 
In 1987 Jews for Social Justice participated in the founding of 
the Five Freedoms Forum, a broad grouping of 25 white orga- 
nizations opposed to apartheid. The sayBp fully endorsed the 
moves away from apartheid by President De Klerk after 1989, 
and devoted much of its efforts during the following decade 
to preparing the Jewish community for the transition to black 
majority rule. In 1992, it threw its weight behind a “yes” vote 
during an all-white referendum on whether or not the reform 
process should be continued. 

The majority of Jews tended to vote for opposition par- 
ties during the 1948-94 period, and in the elections of 1999 
and 2004 overwhelmingly supported the Democratic Alliance. 
Nevertheless the Jewish community collectively - as distinct 
from individual Jewish citizens - has played no part in poli- 
tics (except in exceptional situations, such as during the 1930s, 
where Jews felt that their status as full and equal citizens was 
being threatened). 


Economic Life and Social Structure 

That Jews have played a significant role in the economic de- 
velopment of the country is generally acknowledged. They 
were able to make a distinctive contribution because of the 
specific economic situation prevailing in the country at vari- 
ous periods, which required and gave scope for their particu- 
lar talents and enterprise. 

In the early part of the 19" century, before the discovery 
of the diamond fields, the economy was largely pastoral and 
agricultural. Economic prospects of the Cape were revived, 
however, by the increased trade and shipping around the 
southern route between Europe and the East. Furthermore, 
the aftermath of the English industrial revolution had en- 
couraged some emigration to South Africa; and included the 
group known as the 1820 Settlers from Britain, which settled 
along the eastern frontier of the Cape (see *Norden family). 
During the 1830s, the interior was further opened up by the 
Boer voortrekkers. The relatively small number of Jewish im- 
migrants from England and Germany brought with them an 
aptitude for and experience in trade and finance, and filled a 
special niche in the economically undeveloped society. They 
were merchants and small traders, with a sprinkling of profes- 
sional men and craftsmen. Through their knowledge of for- 
eign markets they helped to develop the export of such prod- 
ucts as wool, hides, skins, and wine. They also contributed to 
the improvement of the Cape wool and mohair industries, 
the foundation of South Africa’s future development as one 
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of the world’s producers. The Mosenthals from Germany, in 
particular, left a permanent mark on the economy through 
their initiative and diversity of interests. From bases in Cape 
Town and Port Elizabeth they set up a chain of trading sta- 
tions in the interior of the Cape, usually manned by Jewish 
immigrants whom they had brought out from Germany. They 
helped to stabilize the rural economy by providing long-term 
credits to storekeepers and, through them, to farmers, par- 
ticularly in bad seasons. Before the advent of commercial 
banking, the firm’s banknotes were widely accepted in the 
development of banking, the financing of diamond and gold 
mining, and the establishment of secondary industries in the 
Cape and Transvaal. The *De Pass brothers, who came from 
Britain in the 1840s, developed shipping, fishing, and coastal 
trading enterprises in the southwestern Cape. They had in- 
terests in the newly discovered diamond fields in South-West 
Africa, then a German possession. Daniel De Pass was one of 
the pioneers of the sugar industry in Natal. The itinerant Jew- 
ish traders and peddlers (locally known as “smouses”) trav- 
eled on foot or used animal-drawn transport to penetrate long 
distances, often amidst great hazards and hardships, to scat- 
tered hamlets and the extensive farms. They sold their wares 
and also provided a channel through which the products of 
the land could reach the ports and world markets. Many set- 
tled in the villages and at wayside stations as shopkeepers, so 
that eventually there was hardly a small town without one or 
more Jewish stores. These Jewish middlemen had a recog- 
nized place in the economy of the Cape and subsequently in 
the northerly territories. 

Then came the revolution which transformed South Af- 
rica’s economic structure: the discovery of diamonds at Kim- 
berley (1870) and the opening of the Transvaal gold mines 
(1886; see *Johannesburg). The exploitation of mineral wealth 
called for enterprise, technical and managerial initiative, abil- 
ity and great capital resources. There was a demand for com- 
mercial techniques, and the way was opened for the later 
development of secondary industries to supply the new com- 
munities which sprung up. The majority of Afrikaners, still 
largely a rural community, were not ready for the challenges 
of this new economic era, and the lead was taken by the Eng- 
lish-speaking elements and foreigners of various nationalities, 
who flocked to the country. Among them Jews, mainly from 
Western Europe, became leaders of the mining industry (see 
B.I. *Barnato, the *Joels, Lionel *Phillips, George *Albu and 
David *Harris). With Cecil John Rhodes, Barnato founded 
De Beers Consolidated Mines which controlled the produc- 
tion and marketing of diamonds (see also *Diamond Industry 
and Trade). On the discovery of gold the same men, using the 
wealth and skill they had acquired in the diamond fields, took 
the lead in developing the gold mines. In later years, Ernest 
*Oppenheimer and his son Harry were at the head of De Beers 
and established widespread interests in the goldfields of the 
Transvaal and the newer goldfields of the Orange Free State, 
in the production of base minerals and uranium, and in the 
development of manufacturing industries. Many of the early 
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rules of evidence in Jewish law were rational. They admitted 
the testimony of witnesses or legal documents only. Thus as 
early as the days of the Carolingian Empire, Jews were granted 
exemption from the ordeals of fire and scalding water. 

Judicial autonomy was stipulated in privileges issued by 
kings and lesser authorities. Only in the *Byzantine Empire 
were Jews sometimes denied their own tribunals. In Muslim 
countries the *exilarchs and *geonim supervised local Jewish 
courts, which enjoyed extensive jurisdiction. Jewish courts 
were generally free to use their own system of sanctions and 
punishment; in Christian Spain they had the right to impose 
capital punishment against informers. A pronouncement of 
the herem (“excommunication”) by Jewish courts was not usu- 
ally interfered with by the authorities, who often had recourse 
to it for their own purposes. 

As early as 1084 Bishop *Ruediger of Speyer granted the 
Jews within his diocese the right to try suits between Jews in a 
Jewish court. A Christian plaintiff against a Jewish defendant 
also had to take his case to this court. If the court found itself 
unable to pass judgment, the suit might come for decision be- 
fore the bishop or his chamberlain. The privilege granted by 
Emperor Henry rv to the Jews of Worms in 1090 became the 
model for many subsequent documents of this sort. It states: 
“... not the bishop, nor the chamberlain, nor the count, nor 
the bailiff, nor anyone else, shall presume to interfere in any 
judicial issue arising between Jews, or with Jews as defendants, 
but [such matters shall be treated] only by the person elected 
by them [i.e., the Jews] and appointed by us to exercise au- 
thority” in matters of justice among Jews according to Jewish 
law. The same attitude is found in the oldest code of Castile, 
that of Alfonso vi (c. 1042-1109). The principle was confirmed 
with slight variations by succeeding emperors, princes, and 
municipal authorities throughout medieval Christian Europe. 
In several cities, however, such as Zurich and Nuremberg, at- 
tempts were made to compel Jews to bring their suits before 
municipal courts. 

In Spain - both in Aragon and in Castile - the exercise 
of maximum Jewish judicial autonomy found confirmation 
not only in the various grants of privileges and laws but also 
through long-established precedent. Capital punishment was 
sometimes meted out in the 13 and 14‘ centuries, and even 
in the 15", by Jewish rabbis. Their procedure, however, was 
often modeled on that of the Christian courts rather than on 
strict talmudic rules. Pedro 111 of Aragon (1276-85) ordered 
Solomon b. Abraham *Adret and Jonah b. Abraham *Gerondi, 
the two most respected rabbis of Catalonia, to pass judgment 
on an informer accused by the communities of Aragon, and 
urged them to arrive at a decision. They finally informed the 
king “that he may proceed according to his law; that we have 
found him deserving of the death penalty, if he should wish to 
put him to death” The informer was publicly executed. 

From the end of the 13" century a trend to limit Jewish 
judicial autonomy in Christian Spain began, particularly in 
criminal matters, and became increasingly pronounced during 
the 14 and 15" centuries. Jewish jurisdiction in criminal cases 
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was abolished in Castile in 1380 by Juan 1, although reinstated 
in 1432. In 1412 a decree of Juan 11 of Castile abolished Jewish 
judges for both civil and criminal cases. Evidently shelved for 
a time, the decree was renewed and extended to all Spain by 
Ferdinand and Isabella in 1476. 

In Poland-Lithuania the Jewish community exercised 
considerable judicial autonomy; in the first half of the 16 
century the kings even granted the chief rabbis appointed by 
them the sanction of capital punishment for “... any Jew who 
ventures to take censures and bans lightly.” The courts of the 
*Councils of the Lands and of single communities adminis- 
tered and executed justice, but capital punishment is rarely 
mentioned in the sources. 

Referring to the Jews of the territories annexed from 
Poland in 1772, Catherine 11 of Russia decreed that “the ad- 
ministration of law and justice by Jews shall continue to be 
vested in their present tribunals.” However, as early as 1786 
such autonomy was withdrawn and the statute of 1804 states 
that “Jews, too, in their lawsuits... shall seek law and justice 
in the general courts.” The bet din was recognized only as a 
court of arbitration. In this decision Russian absolutism re- 
flected the general trend in Europe commencing with the 
*Haskalah movement against the exercise of Jewish judicial 
autonomy within the state. 

In practice, the Jews of Russia, and all other countries 
where there was a vibrant Jewish life, jealously guarded their 
judicial autonomy and in the majority of cases prevented Jews 
from appearing in non-Jewish courts. The case of *Novaya 
Ushica (Russia), where, as late as 1836, rabbis sentenced two 
informers to death, exemplifies the strength of the Jewish de- 
termination to be governed by Jewish law. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baron, Community, 2 (1942), 208-45; 3 
(1942), bibliography; Kisch, Germany, 172ff.; Finkelstein, Middle 
Ages; Baer, Spain, 2 (1966), index; I. Levitats, Jewish Community 
in Russia 1772-1884 (1943); M. Elon, in: 1LR (1967), 515-40; (1968) 
119-26, 416-42. 


[Isaac Levitats] 


AUTOPSIES AND DISSECTION. Respect for the dead, and 
the utmost reverence for the human body after death are en- 
joined by both Jewish law and custom. The rabbis deduce the 
prohibition of the desecration of the corpse (nivvul ha-met) as 
well as the duty of the reverent disposal of the body by burial 
as soon as possible after death from Deuteronomy 21:22, 23. 
Mutilation of the body, whether for anatomical dissection or 
for post-mortem examination, would appear to violate the 
respect due to the dead and is consequently to be forbidden. 
Reverence for the corpse (kevod ha-met) must yield, however, 
to the superior value of life and its preservation. In fact, the 
duty of saving and maintaining life (*pikkuah nefesh), which 
includes even cases of a doubtful nature, overrides all but three 
commandments of the Torah. Hence the question of the per- 
missibility of the dissection of human bodies for the study of 
medicine, and of autopsies for the purpose of establishing the 
cause of death and for the development of medical research 
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Jewish magnates had only flimsy associations with the Jew- 
ish community, and some actually abandoned Judaism. Later, 
other Jewish mining magnates, financiers, and executives also 
became leading figures in the mining industry, though in rela- 
tively small numbers. 

The next major movement forward - a latecomer in 
South Africa - was the development of secondary industry, 
which occurred after World War 1 and was greatly intensified 
during and after World War 11. Jews, many of them from East- 
ern Europe, contributed greatly to this development through 
their pioneering spirit and readiness to take risks. Often start- 
ing from humble beginnings as peddlers, storekeepers, and 
handicraftsmen (tailors, shoemakers, cabinetmakers, brick- 
layers, and so on), they produced some of the most enterpris- 
ing industrialists. Among the pioneers were Samuel *Marks, 
who immigrated to South Africa in the 1860s, and his part- 
ner Isaac Lewis, who, with the help of state concessions estab- 
lished a number of industries in the Pretoria area, from the 
production of dynamite for the mines to a distillery and glass 
works. The steel plant which they established in Vereeniging 
was the forerunner of the South African state-controlled iron 
and steel industry. Assisted by protective tariffs and by war- 
time conditions, industries for manufacturing food, clothing, 
textiles, furniture, leather articles, and others were established 
by Jewish enterprise. Clothing and textile factories, in partic- 
ular, were developed into one of the most important sectors 
of South African industry, and Jews remained leaders in that 
field. In the 1930s, the refugees who arrived from Germany 
also introduced many new industries. The younger generation 
of South African-born Jews later diversified into other spheres 
like electronics, engineering, the chemical industries, and 
large-scale building construction. Jewish town planners, prop- 
erty developers, and builders were largely responsible for the 
modernization of Johannesburg and other cities to meet the 
needs of an increasingly urbanized population. Entrepreneurs, 
notably I.W. *Schlesinger, were among the leading figures in 
the tertiary industries (insurance, mass entertainment, hotel 
keeping, catering, and advertising). Jews were among the first 
in South Africa to introduce modern distribution techniques 
in the retail trade, such as the department store, the super- 
market and the discount house. The largest chain stores were 
founded by Jews, most of whom started from small begin- 
nings. Although few Jews took up agriculture, Jewish farmers, 
especially in the maize industry, fruit growing, dairy farming 
and viticulture, set examples of successful scientific farming. 
Schlesinger’s citrus undertaking in the Transvaal became one 
of the largest of its kind in the world. Ostrich farming and 
marketing, until the decline of the industry after 1914, was de- 
veloped by Jews in the Oudtshoorn area of the Cape, notable 
among them being the Rose brothers, Max and Albert. 

The South African-born generation of Jews turned in in- 
creasing numbers to the professions, to medicine, law, phar- 
macy, and later to accountancy, engineering, architecture, and 
pure and applied science, often achieving positions of emi- 
nence. A high proportion of young people regularly study at 
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the universities. There have been distinguished Jewish lawyers 
in the past, Simeon Jacobs, Manfred *Nathan, Leopold Green- 
berg, Philip *Millin, J. Herbstein, H.M. Bloch, Percy Yutar, 
Simon Kuper, Cecil Margo, Isie Maisels, Richard Goldstone, 
Sydney Kentridge, Albie Sachs, and Arthur Chaskalson, many 
of these going on to serve with distinction on the bench. In 
2001, Arthur Chaskalson was appointed chief justice. Many 
Jews have distinguished themselves in medicine, medical re- 
search, and the development of health and hospital services. 


Jews in the Armed Forces 

Jewish service as volunteers in the armed forces of the nation 
dates back to the Anglo-Boer War of 1899-1902, when Jews 
fought on both sides. Jewish participation in army service has 
been in greater numbers, proportionally, than the rest of the 
white population. Thus in World War 1, there were some 3,000 
Jewish volunteers representing about 6% of the entire Jewish 
population of that time. In World War 11 over 10,000, above 
10% of the Jewish population, were listed in the records kept 
by the South African Jewish Board of Deputies of Jews serving 
in the Union Defense Forces and with other Allied forces. Of 
these 357 were killed, 327 were wounded or injured, 143 were 
mentioned in dispatches, and 94 received various awards for 
distinguished service. Compulsory military conscription for 
white males was introduced in the early 1970s, which began 
at six months and eventually was extended to two years plus 
two further years of military camps. Shortly thereafter, in 
1976, South Africa became embroiled in a war against South 
West African liberation fighters and Cuban forces on the An- 
gola-South West Africa border. The war continued until 1989, 
when South West Africa, now called Namibia, gained its inde- 
pendence from South Africa. A number of Jewish conscripts, 
perhaps a dozen in all, were amongst those who lost their 
lives in the conflict. 

During the years of compulsory military conscription, 
chaplaincy services to Jewish men in the armed forces were 
provided by a Chaplaincy Committee, composed of repre- 
sentatives of the Board of Deputies, the Federation of Syna- 
gogues (later the vos), the Union of Progressive Judaism, the 
Jewish Ex-Servicemen’s organization, the Union of Jewish 
Women, and the Rabbinical Association. The chaplains were 
usually ministers or rabbis serving communities in the areas 
where military camps were located. Most of the administra- 
tive work of the Chaplaincy Committee was carried out by the 
Board of Deputies. There were 30 Jewish chaplains serving in 
the field in World War 11. Chaplaincy services were discon- 
tinued in 1994. 


Cultural Life 

Jews have participated actively in all aspects of the cultural and 
artistic life of the country. Their work is recognized as part of 
South African culture. That they are Jews may not be irrelevant 
to their work, but does not determine the nature of their con- 
tributions. In the literary field, they have produced an impos- 
ing list of writers and artists, some of the first rank, including 
South Africa’s foremost novelist, Sarah Gertrude *Millin. Also 
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from South Africa are the Jewish novelists Dan *Jacobson and 
Nadine *Gordimer. Since for the most part Jews have been liv- 
ing in the cities where English is the dominant language, it is 
not surprising that they have had a greater share in English 
culture than in Afrikaans, although several have made wor- 
thy contributions to Afrikaans literature and more and more 
Jews are becoming fluent in both Afrikaans and English (see 
*South African Literature). One of the founders of the Rand 
Daily Mail and both founders of the Mail & Guardian were 
Jews, and Jews figure prominently in journalism. As patrons 
of art, music, and literature, they have provided stimulus in 
many aspects of the cultural life of the country, notably, per- 
haps, in musical and dramatic enterprise. Jewish painters in- 
clude Irma *Stern and John Henry *Amshewitz, and among 
sculptors of notable standing is Moses *Kottler. South Afri- 
can playwrights, composers, musicians, producers, and actors 
have contributed largely to the cultural scene. While Yiddish 
was still in vogue among substantial numbers of the commu- 
nity, several South African writers made worthy literary con- 
tributions in that medium. There has also been literary cre- 
ativity in Hebrew. 


Relations with Israel 

South Africa's official relations with Israel were founded, sig- 
nificantly, in a month decisive for the destinies of both people, 
May 1948. Chaim Weizmann, describing May 15, the day after 
the establishment of the State of Israel, wrote: “I bethought 
myself of one surviving author of the Balfour Declaration 
and addressed a cable to General Smuts. This was closely fol- 
lowed by South African recognition (of Israel)” (Trial and Er- 
ror, p. 585). In the same month, however, Smuts and his United 
Party were defeated in the South African elections and suc- 
ceeded by Malan’s Nationalist Party. Smuts had had a long- 
standing familiarity with Zionism, whereas the new govern- 
ment was less involved with the story of Zionism and the cause 
of Jewish statehood. The Smuts administration had steadfastly 
supported the Zionist cause in international forums and was 
among the governments which had voted in the United Na- 
tions for the partition of Palestine on Nov. 29, 1947. Under the 
Nationalists, South Africa continued to support Israel, voted 
for its admission to the United Nations in 1949, and backed 
it on a number of subsequent issues in that forum. South Af- 
rica’s recognition of Israel was followed by the establishment 
of an Israel consulate-general in Johannesburg and an Israel 
legation in Pretoria. Out of consideration for its economic 
interests and ties with the Arab States, however, South Africa 
was for long reluctant to establish any diplomatic mission in 
Israel. Nevertheless, Prime Minister Malan made a personal 
visit to Israel in 1952. 

During the 1960s, attitudes to Israel underwent a change, 
because of the statements and votes by Israel representatives at 
the United Nations, which were critical of South Africa’s racial 
policies. The reactions at times caused considerable tension 
between the South African government and the Jewish com- 
munity. When the Israel-Arab war broke out in 1967, however, 
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public sympathy was strongly on Israel’s side. Following the 
1973 Yom Kippur War, ties between Israel and South Africa, 
particularly in the military sphere, were steadily strengthened, 
a factor that contributed significantly to anti-Israel sentiment 
within the majority black population. 

The establishment of these links between Israel and South 
Africa brought increasing and severe international criticism. 
Chaim Herzog, then Israel ambassador at the UN, revealed 
the hypocrisy of these allegations by his disclosure of details 
concerning large-scale secret trade between Arab, Asian and 
African nations and South Africa. On numerous occasions it 
was made plain by Israel that it had reservations about South 
African internal policies, but that it believed that it was essen- 
tial to continue to foster cooperation between the countries 
despite differences of opinion on internal policies. 

South Africa consolidated warm relations with Israel 
through the 1980s. However, as Western pressure against 
South Africa intensified, Israel was forced into reassessing 
this relationship. The United States threatened to cut military 
assistance to countries engaged in military trade with South 
Africa. In 1987 Israel agreed “to refrain from new undertak- 
ings between Israel and South Africa in the realm of defense? 
In line with its general opposition to sanctions as a policy, the 
South African Jewish leadership urged Israel not to take that 
step. Notwithstanding Israeli policy, the South African gov- 
ernment continued to accept “approved enterprise to certain 
categories of investment” in Israel, among them residential 
housing, subject to certain conditions. 

During the 1980s, left-wing and Islamist groups, such as 
the pac, the Azanian Peoples’ Organization (azAPo), Call of 
Islam, and Qibla (a Muslim fundamentalist movement) pur- 
sued a vigorous anti-Zionist line. Their support was built upon 
black disappointment at close ties between South Africa and 
Israel and suspected military cooperation. Anti-Zionist sen- 
timent was already evident at the time of the Lebanon War 
(1982) and consolidated during the first intifada. In particular 
the Muslim population of over 500,000 pursued a vigorous 
stance against Israel. This was very evident during the First 
Gulf War, intensifying during the years of the Oslo peace pro- 
cess and reaching unprecedented heights following the out- 
break of the second intifada in September 2000. Notwith- 
standing sympathy for the Palestinian people, black leaders 
made a clear distinction between anti-Zionism and antisemi- 
tism. Nonetheless, there were indications of substantial “so- 
cial distance” between blacks and Jews, including anti-Jewish 
attitudes among blacks. 

The advent of black majority rule in 1994, which resulted 
in an overwhelming victory for the strongly pro-Palestinian 
African National Congress (ANC), saw a radical change in 
the government's attitude towards Israel. The relationship re- 
mained reasonably cordial during the years of the Oslo peace 
process but deteriorated sharply with the outbreak of the sec- 
ond intifada. While often critical of Israeli policy, however, the 
ANC (which was returned to office with increased majorities 
in the elections of 1999 and 2004) remains committed to di- 
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alogue and strengthening already strong trade ties between 
the two countries. 
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Biblical Influences 

The Afrikaans-speaking people of South Africa are mainly 
descended from Dutch Calvinist and French Huguenot im- 
migrants of the 17" century. The Bible has been an important 
factor in their life and thinking. The Afrikaans language (a 
variant of Dutch) took shape in the late 19"* century, and bib- 
lical influences were reflected in it and in the early literature. 
Scriptural themes were common in the Afrikaans novel, and 
some Afrikaans verse was influenced in its subject matter and 
style, notably by Psalms and Ecclesiastes. 

In South African English literature, with its natural af- 
finities to the literature of England, biblical influences were 
less pronounced. They were to be seen chiefly in style and 
language in the works of the non-Jewish Olive Schreiner 
(1855-1920), Pauline Smith (1884-1959), and Alan Paton 
(1903-1988), and the Jewish writer Sarah Gertrude *Mil- 
lin (1889-1968). Dan *Jacobson (b. 1929) wrote The Rape of 
Tamar (1970), which is an imaginative reworking of a bibli- 
cal subject. 


The Figure of the Jew 

While the Hebrews of the Bible were esteemed by the Afri- 
kaners, the Jews of modern times were generally less favor- 
ably dealt with by Afrikaans writers, who tended to portray a 
traditional stereotype of the “bad Jew,’ shrewd, grasping, and 
ruthless in his dealings with the simple Afrikaner. However, 
there were some instances of the “good Jew” as well. Jewish 
characters were frequently represented as speaking a heav- 
ily accented Afrikaans. D.F. Malherbe, Jochem van Bruggen, 
C.M. Van den Heever, and Abraham Jonker, who focus on 
the changeover that took place in the 1920s and 1930s from 
an agricultural to a capitalist mode of production, create Jew- 
ish characters with a mixture of grudging admiration and 
condemnation. J. van Melle and C.J. Langenhover’s charac- 
terizations are more sympathetic. Abraham Jonker’s non-fic- 
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tional Israel die Sondebok (1940) (translated as The Scapegoat 
of History, 1941), vigorously condemned antisemitism. Etienne 
Leroux (1922-1989) wrote several novels. In Sewe Dae by die 
Silbersteins (Seven Days at the Silbersteins, 1962) Jewish char- 
acters are more fully developed. Een vir Azazel (1964) contains 
biblical motifs. Onse Hymie (1982) deals sympathetically with 
a smous (itinerant peddler). Generally, in later Afrikaans lit- 
erature, Jews seldom appear. 

After the advent of the State of Israel, a number of de- 
scriptive and historical accounts of the Holy Land by Afri- 
kaans writers usually exhibited a sympathetic approach. B. 
Gemser, who in 1937 had published a collection of Afrikaans 
translations of Hebrew short stories, issued a Hebrew-A fri- 
kaans grammar in 1953. 

In South Africa's English-language literature, in the work 
of non-Jewish writers, both white and black, Jewish charac- 
ters invariably appear in three distinct stereotypes, of which 
the unscrupulous Jewish shopkeeper or businessman is the 
most common. The wandering Jew appears as the itinerant 
peddler, a typical occupation for newly arrived Jews from the 
end of the 19" century. A philo-semitic approach is rarer. Alan 
Paton’s Too Late the Phalarope (1953) and the work of the col- 
ored (mixed-race) Peter Abrahams, are examples of portrayals 
of sympathetic Jews. Some writers were viciously antisemitic. 
A.A. Murray’s Anybody’s Spring, (1959) is a striking example. 
In later English fiction Jews often appear as leftists, involved 
in the struggle of the black people for freedom, a perception 
which reflects the prominent presence of Jews in the struggle 
for a democracy. 


The Jewish Contribution 

Jews did not reach South Africa in significant numbers until 
the second half of the 19" century. Most settled in towns, and 
Jewish writers mainly used Yiddish and, increasingly, English. 
The Jewish contribution to the emergent Afrikaans literature 
came later and was smaller, though not negligible. 


Writers in English 

FICTION. Among the major figures in South African English 
fiction a number are Jewish. However, not all identify as being 
Jewish, nor does their writing always reflect Jewish themes. 
Except for some specifically Jewish social, political, and com- 
munal concerns, Jewish writers, following the general trend, 
concern themselves with general South African topics, not 
least with the issue of race and color, understandably so for 
a people with a history of persecution. The family saga, par- 
ticularly immigration from eastern Europe and, more latterly, 
emigration from South Africa, is another recurrent theme. 
However, there is no “Jewish” school, and it is noteworthy 
that some Jewish writers display evidence of Jewish self-re- 
jection. Overall, the Jewish contribution to South African lit- 
erature has been contemporary in setting, realistic in mode, 
and liberal in political outlook. Jewish characters occur more 
frequently in the fiction of Jewish writers than in that of gen- 
tiles, where the Jew more often than not appears in a minor, 
and stereotyped, role. Perhaps because of concern with the 
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overshadowing white-black racism, antisemitism is a theme 
that seldom becomes a central issue. 

Louis Cohen, a half-Jewish immigrant from England, was 
a journalist in Kimberley during the 1870s and wrote scurri- 
lous sketches concerning Jews. Sarah Gertrude Millin, one of 
the most prolific of South African writers, published 18 novels. 
For many years she was the outstanding personality in South 
African creative writing and her works were translated into 
many languages. Her novel God's Stepchildren (192.4) was the 
first major South African work of fiction to deal with misce- 
genation and the plight of the colored people. The Coming of 
the Lord (1928) deals with the problems of minority groups, 
including the Jews. In later years her writings tended to reflect 
more conventional South African views on color. 

Nadine *Gordimer’s work and Dan Jacobson’s early writ- 
ing revealed an intense awareness of the currents of social and 
race conflict in South Africa. Gordimer’s international stand- 
ing culminated in the award of the Nobel Prize for literature 
in 1991. Her 13 novels and many books of short stories are 
among the finest of South African writing. Apart from in her 
early work, references to Jews are few, and some, such as in A 
Sport of Nature (1987), are depicted in stereotypical fashion. 
Dan Jacobson, who immigrated to London, wrote an impor- 
tant novel, The Beginners (1966), portraying on a broad can- 
vas the fortunes of a Jewish immigrant family, their adjust- 
ment to South African conditions, and emigration. The Price 
of Diamonds (1957) and several masterly short stories, includ- 
ing “The Zulu and the Zeide” (1958), satirize Jewish assump- 
tions about race and morality and interrogate the Jewish ste- 
reotypes. His non-fictional writing includes Heshel’s Kingdom 
(1999), which deals with a retrieval of Lithuanian roots. 

The works of Arthur Markowitz (Facing North, 1949; 
Market Street, 1959) and Arthur Segal (Johannesburg Friday, 
1954) also treat Jewish South African life, as do the sketches in 
Millionaires and Tatterdemalions (1952) by Victor Barwin. 

Lewis Sowden in The Crooked Bluegum (1955) and Ger- 
ald Gordon (1909-1998) in Let the Day Perish (1952) deal 
with social and racial themes. Harry Bloom's Episode (1956) 
is considered a classic on the subject. A pioneer in a related 
field was Herzl J. Schlosberg who, under the pen name Henry 
John May, was co-author with J. Grenfell Williams of I Am 
Black (1936), the first South African novel to view life from 
the black African’s standpoint. Wolfe Miller published Man 
in the Background (1958). 

Lionel Abrahams (1928-2004), who wrote The Celibacy 
of Felix Greenspan (1977) and The White Life of Felix Greens- 
pan (2002), was one of South Africa's most eminent writers, 
editors, teachers, and critics, having worked with distinction 
in almost all genres. His great contribution to South African 
letters was recognized by the award of two honorary doctor- 
ates. Among lesser-known figures the following authors are 
those who have published at least one novel or novella. Only 
one reference is given in each case. Ronald Segal (The Toko- 
losh), Rhona Stern (Cactus Land), Phyllis Altman (The Law 
of the Vultures), Bertha Goudvis (Little Eden), Maurice Flior 
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(Heralds of the East Wind), Myrna Blumberg (White Madam), 
Sylvester Stein (Second Class Taxi), Olga Levinson (Call Me 
Master), Rose Moss (The Family Reunion), Rose Zwi (Another 
Year in Africa), Shirley Eskapa (The Secret Keeper), Dennis 
Hirson (The House Next Door to Africa), Lynne Freed (Home 
Ground), Eddie Lurie (The Beginning Is Endless), Gillian Slovo 
(Ties of Blood), Maja Kriel (Rings in a Tree), David Cohen (Peo- 
ple Who Have Stolen from Me), Tony Eprile (The Persistence of 
Memory), Patricia Schonstein (The Alchemist), Mona Berman 
(Email from a Jewish Mother), Johnny Steinberg (Midlands), 
Diane Awerbuck (Gardening at Night), and Ken Barris (Sum- 
mer Grammar). The renowned actor Antony Sher, who moved 
to England, imaginatively and even grotesquely dealt with the 
subject of immigration in Middlepost (1988). 

Collections of short stories have come from Bertha 
Goudvis, Barney Simon (Jo’burg Sis!), David Medalie (The 
Killing of the Christmas Cows), Maureen Isaacson, Shirley 
Eskapa, Maja Kriel, Sandra Braude, Marc Glaser, and Ken 
Barris. Lilian Simon, Pnina Fenster, and Marcia Leveson are 
among the numerous others whose stories have appeared in 
South African literary journals. Humorous fiction was writ- 
ten by, among others, D. Dainow, M. Davidson, S. Levin, and 
Barbara Ludman. 


POETRY. Jews have made substantial contributions to South 
African poetry. Phillip Stein published Awakening (1946) and 
Victor Barwin’s Europa and Other Poems appeared in 1947. 
Lewis Sowden published three volumes of verse, notably Po- 
ems from the Bible (1960), and Florence Louie Friedman pro- 
duced original verse and translations from the French and 
Zulu. 

Among the most important voices in South African Eng- 
lish poetry were those of Sydney Clouts (1926-1982) (One Life) 
and Ruth Miller (1919-1969) (The Floating Island). Jewish as- 
pects were not reflected in their poetry. These do appear, how- 
ever, in the work of many of South Africa's other Jewish poets. 
Jacob Stern’s Proverbs is one such volume. Lionel Abrahams 
published several volumes of poetry on philosophical and 
political issues, love, and his home city, Johannesburg. Helen 
Segal (Footprint of a Fish) wrestles with moral, aesthetic, and 
religious issues. Bernard Levinson in From Breakfast to Mad- 
ness and elsewhere draws on his experience as a psychiatrist. 
Sinclair Beiles (Ashes of Experience) and Roy Joseph Cotton 
(Ag Man) employ surrealism. Riva Rubin (The Poet-Killers) 
writes among other things on biblical themes, and her expe- 
riences of Israel where she settled in 1963. Chaim Lewis, an 
Anglo-Jewish author, wrote poetry on South African and Jew- 
ish themes during his long stay in the country. Experience of 
Israel is also apparent in the work of Jeremy Gordin (With My 
Tongue in My Hand). Among the many others whose work has 
appeared in their own anthologies or in journals are Robert 
Berold (The Door to the River), David Friedland (After Image), 
Lola Watter (Images from Africa), Edgar Bernstein, Elias Pa- 
ter (Jacob Friedman), Jean Lipkin, Elaine Unterhalter, Man- 
nie Hirsch, Dennis Diamond, Dennis Hirson, Allan Kolski 
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Horwitz, Rose Friedman, Sheila Basden, Sandra Braude, Roy 
Blumenthal, Debra Aarons, Marc Glaser, Peter and Mike Kan- 
tey, Karen Press, Keith Gottshalk, Steve Shapiro, Terry Suss- 
man, Adam Schwartzman, Barry Feinberg, Ken Barris, Gail 
Dendy, Cyril Edelstein, Jessie Prisman, and Freda Freeman. 
Gloria Sandak-Lewin's poetry contains many Jewish themes. 
Israel Ben Yosef, in collaboration with Douglas Reid Skinner, 
published Approximations (1989), translations into English of 
contemporary Hebrew poetry. 


DRAMA. ‘The Jewish contribution to the performing arts has 
been highly significant in South Africa. The Verdict (1911), 
written by T.J. Holzberg in collaboration with I.K. Sampson 
(a non-Jew), was probably the first South African play by a 
Jew. One of Lewis Sowden’s plays, The Kimberley Train (1958), 
brought the color question onto the South African stage, and 
ran for more than 100 performances. Bertha Goudvis wrote 
several plays on Jewish themes, A Husband for Rachel (1926) 
being the best known. Sarah Gertrude Millin’s novel Mary 
Glenn (1925) was dramatized and staged abroad, as were two 
adaptations of works by Dan Jacobson, notably his short story 
“The Zulu and the Zeide,’ which was staged as a musical on 
Broadway. The first internationally successful South African 
musical, King Kong, which premiered in Johannesburg in 1959, 
was, except for the music, a largely Jewish production with Af- 
rican actors, with the book by Harry Bloom, orchestration by 
Stanley Glasser, set design by Arthur Goldreich, and direction 
by Leon Gluckman (all of whom subsequently emigrated). 
Internationally acclaimed Leonard *Schach was involved 
in every stage of the development of theater in South Africa 
between 1925 and 1994. He was the inspiration behind Cape 
Town's Cockpit Theater, and until his death, divided his time 
as a director between South Africa and Israel. He published 
his memoirs in 1996. Other influential directors in the post- 
war years were Celia Sonnenberg and Rene Ahrenson, who 
founded “Shakespeare in the Park” at Maynardville in Cape 
Town and, later, the “Company of Four.” Leon Gluckman, one 
of the country’s most creative directors, was particularly in- 
terested in fostering black theater. Moira Fine, a major sup- 
porter of the Space Theater in Cape Town, also ran Volute 
Productions. For a lengthy period the doyenne of South Af- 
rican theater actor-directors and managers was Taubie Kush- 
lick. The Johannesburg Children’s Theater was the work of 
Joyce Levinsohn. A co-founder and artistic director of the 
famous Market Theater, the home of political protest theater 
in South Africa, was Barney Simon, who was a leading di- 
rector and facilitator-playwright, stimulating his actors into 
creative improvisations. One of the most successful of these 
was the internationally acclaimed Woza, Albert! A significant 
book, tracing the first decade of the existence of this theater, 
was written by the Johannesburg journalist Pat Schwartz 
in 1988. The Junction Avenue Theater Company, under the 
leadership of Malcolm Purkey, applied workshop methods to 
create The Fantastical History of a Useless Man and other im- 
portant plays, including Sophiatown, a recreation of a black 
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township destroyed by government edict. Purkey became 
artistic director of the Market Theater. Among other Jew- 
ish playwrights whose work has been staged in South Africa 
are Bernard Sachs, Geraldine Aron, Sinclair Beiles, Michael 
Picardie, David Peemer, Gary Friedman, and Henry Root- 
enberg. Shawn Slovo produced a film, A World Apart, based 
on the experiences in political detention of her mother, Ruth 
First. William Kentridge, renowned artist, collaborated with 
the Handspring Theater Company to produce such innova- 
tive works as Faustus in Africa! which had worldwide success. 
In the field of satire and social commentary, Adam Leslie was 
for many years a household name, as are the half-Jewish and 
half-Afrikaans Pieter-Dirk Uys and David Kramer. 

For over 50 years, one of South Africa’s most influen- 
tial theater and film critics was Percy Baneshik. Percy Tucker 
wrote his memoirs as the creator of a theater-booking agency. 
Among promoters of the arts in general in South Africa is 
Phillip Stein, who was director of the Vita Awards made an- 
nually for distinguished work in the performing, literary and 
visual arts. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY, BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. Jewish 
writers have been greatly concerned with the recreation of 
the past - the general South African past, their own life-sto- 
ries, and the history of immigrant families. In this field Sarah 
Gertrude Millin was prominent. She wrote the lives of Rhodes 
(1933), General Smuts (1936), and two autobiographical vol- 
umes, The Night is Long (1941) and The Measure of My Days 
(1955). Nathan Levi, a Dutch-Jewish journalist in Pretoria, pro- 
duced the first biography of General Smuts in English (1917). 
The memoirs of Lionel Phillips, Randlord, first appeared in 
1924. Henry Raymond, Richard Lewinsohn and S. Joel each 
chose Barney *Barnato as a subject (1897, 1937 and 1958), and 
Felix Gross wrote Rhodes of Africa (1956). Manfred *Nathan 
wrote a standard biography of the Boer leader, Paul Kruger 
(1941). The memoirs of Sir David *Harris, South African pio- 
neer, soldier, and politician, appeared in 1930. The explorer 
Nathaniel *Isaacs was also a literary pioneer with his Trav- 
els and Adventures in Eastern Africa... with a Sketch of Na- 
tal (1836; reissued 1935-36). Sir Harry Graumann published 
a review of the gold industry in 1936. Enid Alexander wrote 
the life of her husband, Morris *Alexander (1953), and Mor- 
ris Kentridge’s published reminiscences of his public career. 
The historian, Phyllis Lewsen, produced an authoritative edi- 
tion of the letters of the South African statesman John Xavier 
Merriman (4 vols. 1960-69). Her own memoir is titled Re- 
verberations (1996). Bernard Friedman wrote a biography of 
J.C. Smuts. Bertha *Solomon’s memoirs, Time Remembered, 
appeared in 1968. Martin Rubin wrote on Sarah Gertrude 
Millin. The mercantile Mosenthal family was researched by 
D. Fleischer and A. Caccia. Isie Maisels, a leading advocate in 
human rights cases, wrote his memoirs. Eric Rosenthal recap- 
tures the spirit of South Africa in the 20" century. Lola Wat- 
ter evokes the literary and artistic life, particularly of Johan- 
nesburg. In Strange Odyssey (1952) Betty Misheiker wrote of 
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an immigrant group, and Geoff Sifrin’s To Gershn (1995) is a 
recreation of his widely spread family from their days in east- 
ern Europe. Richard Mendelsohn wrote on Sammy Marks: The 
Uncrowned King of the Transvaal (1991). Phyllis Jowell docu- 
mented the life of her father-in-law, a key figure in Namaqua- 
land, in Joe Jowell of Namaqualand (1994) and, with Adrienne 
Folb a pictorial history of the Jews of Namaqualand. In 2000 
Chief Rabbi Cyril Harris recorded highlights of his ministry. 
Others in the autobiographical field include Lyndall Gordon, 
eminent scholar and biographer who immigrated to England 
and wrote a memoir of life in Cape Town during the 1950s ti- 
tled Shared Lives (1992). Helen *Suzman, long-time sole rep- 
resentative in parliament of the Progressive Party under the 
Apartheid government, wrote memoirs, as did Jack Penn, Ali 
Bacher, David Susman, Pauline Podbrey, Hilda Bernstein, 
Harold and AnnMarie Wolpe, Ben Turok, Benjamin Pogrund, 
Norma Kitson, Ronald Segal, Lionel (Rusty) Bernstein, Baruch 
Hirson, Joel Joffe, Rudy Frankel, Ronnie Kasrils, and Alfred 
Honikman, former mayor of Cape Town. Benjamin Pogrund 
also wrote on activist Robert Sobukwe and Paul Clingman on 
the Hon. A.E. Abrahamson. Ruth First and Albie Sachs wrote 
of their experiences in an apartheid prison. Joe *Slovo, the 
renowned South African communist, recorded his life; and 
Mendel Kaplan, industrialist, former chairperson of the Board 
of Governors of the Jewish Agency, and later chairman of the 
World Jewish Congress produced several books chronicling 
Jewish immigration and the Jewish contribution to the eco- 
nomic development of the country. Julian Roup, in Boerejood 
(2004), contributed a different slant with the point of view of 
the sometimes intermarried community of Afrikaner-Jews. 

Included in the memoirs of survivors of the Holocaust 
are those of Levi Shalit, Beyond Dachau (1980), Henia Brazg, 
Passport to Life (1981), Maja Abramowitch’s To Forgive... But 
Not Forget (2002), and Madeleine Heitner’s Breaking through 
Buttonholes (2004). Gwynne Schrire edited a selection of 
the memories of Cape Town Holocaust survivors, In Sacred 
Memory (1995). 


OTHER FIELDS. In belles lettres, Jewish writers included 
Joseph Sachs (Beauty and the Jews, 1937; The Jewish Genius, 
1939); Wulf Sachs (Black Hamlet, 1937; later published as Black 
Anger); George Sacks (The Intelligent Man's Guide to Jew-bait- 
ing, 1935); and Adele Lezard (Gold Blast, 1936). Bernard Sachs 
wrote a miscellaneous collection of essays on Personalities and 
Places (2 vols., 1959-65). Contributions to literary criticism 
were also made by Edward Davis, Phillip Segal, and many 
others not collected in volume form. 


NON-FICTION. Non-fictional literary prose of a very high or- 
der, in the form of scholarly, journalistic, historiographical, bi- 
ographical, and polemical works, has been produced by many 
distinguished Jewish South Africans. Not only have books and 
studies appeared, but there have been innumerable contribu- 
tions to newspapers and journals and important editorships, 
not only in the Jewish field but also in the general world of 
scholarship and letters. For Jewish scholarship and historiog- 
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raphy, the influential Jewish Affairs (started in 1941 under the 
editorship of Edgar Bernstein, and for 16 years under the edi- 
torship of Amelia Levy, once secretary of the Society of Jews 
and Christians) is crucial. The Isaac and Jessie Kaplan Cen- 
ter for Jewish Studies and Research at the University of Cape 
Town currently produces outstanding work in this field. 
Sidney Mendelssohn compiled a monumental South Af- 
rican Bibliography (1910) and wrote Jewish Pioneers of South 
Africa (1912). Bernard Sachs published several volumes of au- 
tobiographical, political, and other essays, as well as a study of 
H.C. Bosman, writer of Afrikaans extraction connected with 
the South African Jewish community in the 1930s and 1940s. 
He has been the subject of a biography by Valerie Rosenberg, 
Sunflower to the Sun. Rosenberg and Lionel Abrahams edited 
several volumes of his writing, which, until recent scholarly 
updating, have been authoritative. Edgar Bernstein published 
a collection of essays titled My Judaism, My Jews, while Neil 
Hirschson has published some polemical work on Jew-ha- 
tred and Shakespeare. Michael Wade and Steven Clingman 
published major studies of the novels of Nadine Gordimer. 
‘The Cape Town Intellectuals - Ruth Schechter and her Circle, 
1907-1934 (2001) was written by Baruch Hirson, a political 
activist who immigrated to England. Reuben Musiker has 
published six books and 150 articles in the field of South Af- 
rican bibliography. Among the many Jewish scholars directly 
engaged in academic work on South African Jewish histori- 
ography and writing are Louis Herrman, who wrote A His- 
tory of the Jews in South Africa from the Earliest Times to 1895 
(1935), and Gustav Saron and Louis Hotz, who were the editors 
of the influential The Jews in South Africa: A History (1955). 
Marcus Arkin edited South African Jewry: A Contemporary 
Survey in 1984. Among several other surveys of the South Af- 
rican Jewish community are those of L. Feldberg, N. Berger, 
N.D. Hoffman, D.L. Sowden, M. Konvisser, T. Hoffman, and 
A. Fischer. Marcia Gitlin’s The Vision Amazing (1950) and the 
work of the prominent scholar now living in Israel, Gideon 
Shimoni (Jews and Zionism, 1980), analyze the strong bonds 
between the South African community and Israel. R. Musiker 
and J. Sherman edited Waters out of the Well, a collection of 
articles and essays on Jewish themes. Memories, Realities and 
Dreams, with international as well as local contributions, ed- 
ited by Milton Shain and Richard Mendelsohn, is an impor- 
tant documentation of more recent thinking responses to and 
construction of a new identity in the light of political change 
in South Africa. In recent years a team of volunteers working 
for the South African Friends of Beth Hatefutsoth has been 
producing handsome illustrated books as part of its ongoing 
record of the dwindling Jewish country communities. Joseph 
Sherman made available in translation much of the neglected 
Yiddish writing from South African authors in From a Land 
Far Off (1987). Milton Shain produced a great deal of ongoing 
research on the South African Jewish community and a semi- 
nal work, The Roots of Anti-semitism in South Africa (1994). 
Jocelyn Hellig, who wrote The Holocaust and AntiSemitism 
(2003), lectured and published on issues such as antisemitism 
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and comparative religion. Marcia Leveson published on the 
image of the Jew, including People of the Book: The Image of 
the Jew in South African Fiction 1880-1992 (1996). Immanuel 
Suttner’s collection of interviews with South African Jewish 
activists, Cutting through the Mountain (1997), is an important 
repository of research material. A.A. Dubb, Shirley Kossick, 
John Simon, Gwynne Schrire, David Saks, Franz Auerbach, 
Rose Norwich, and a host of other scholars published origi- 
nal research into the many facets of the wide Jewish contri- 
bution to the development of South Africa. Claudia Braude 
published a collection of contemporary Jewish writing in 
2001. Veronica Belling compiled a Bibliography of South Af- 
rican Jewry (1997). 

In other fields, Martin Orkin published Shakespeare 
against Apartheid (1987) and Clive Chipkin Johannesburg 
Style (1993). Esme Berman, Steven Sack, Neville Dubow, and 
Mona Berman made significant contributions in the field of 
art and art history. Mona de Beer wrote on an aspect of Cape 
urban history, Joel Mervis on South African newspapers, El- 
lison Kahn on law, Rod Suskin and Alexandra Levin on eso- 
teric matters, and Raymond Ackerman on his life and busi- 
ness. Arnold Benjamin was a long-serving journalist on The 
Star and produced a book on graffiti. Elaine Katz wrote on 
trade unions and disease in the South African gold mines. 
Adam Levin wrote on travel in Africa, and Matthew Krouse, 
assisted by Kim Berman, co-edited a book on gay and lesbian 
writing. Shirli Gilbert wrote on South African music and mu- 
sic in the Holocaust. Numerous handsome cookbooks have 
been published by Jewish writers, and Geraldine Mitton and 
Linda Friedland publish on health issues. The Jewish Report 
has since 1998 been a popular national Jewish weekly news- 
paper, and several well-known Jewish journalists are active 
in the media world. 


Writers in Afrikaans 
A significant contribution to Afrikaans literature was made 
in the early 19 century by a Dutch Jewish convert to Chris- 
tianity, Joseph Suasso de Lima (1791-1858). In 1844 he wrote 
the first booklet of its kind on the subject, in which he cham- 
pioned the developing Afrikaans language. He also wrote (in 
Dutch) the first history of the Cape of Good Hope (1823) and 
a number of other works. Another convert to Christianity, Jan 
Lion Cachet (d. 1912), who came from Holland in 1861, pub- 
lished Sewe Duiwels en wat hulle gedoen het (“Seven Devils 
and What They Did”). Written in serial form, it appeared in 
one volume in 1907. There are several Jewish characters, chiefly 
unsympathetically drawn. Cachet ranks as one of the found- 
ers of literary Afrikaans. Sarah Goldblatt (d. 1975), a writer of 
Afrikaans children’s books and short stories, was the literary 
executrix of C.J. Langenhoven (1873-1932), a foremost Afri- 
kaans writer. Another Jewish pioneer of Afrikaans literature, 
best known for his stories and sketches of animal life, was J.M. 
Friedenthal (1886-1959). 

In later years, South African-born Olga Kirsch, who set- 
tled in Israel in 1948, published highly acclaimed collections 
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of Afrikaans verse, including Die Soeklig (“The Searchlight,” 
1944), dealing with racial issues, Geil Gebied (Fertile Territory 
1976) and four other collections which dealt with general Jew- 
ish and Israeli themes. Peter Blum, an immigrant, won an Af- 
rikaans literary prize for his first collection of poems (1955). 

In Judaic studies, links between Hebrew and Afrikaans 
were established by Rabbi Moses Romm, in his translations 
of the Jewish prayer book and the Ethics of the Fathers; and 
by Roman B. Egert, who published an Afrikaans version of 
the Haggadah (1943). Israel ben Yosef wrote Nofim Rehokim. 
(“Verre Landskappe”), translations of Afrikaans poems into 
Hebrew, in collaboration with S.J. Pretorius (1985), and Olyf- 
woestyn. Poésie uit Verre Lande. (“Poems from Far-off Lands,” 
1987), Hebrew poems translated into Afrikaans in collabora- 
tion with Johan Steyn. The Yiddish writer Jacob Mordecai 
Sherman was extremely interested in Afrikaans, publishing 
several essays on its literature. 


Writers in Yiddish 

From 1881 onward, the influx of Yiddish-speaking Jewish im- 
migrants enormously increased the size of the existing South 
African Jewish population. And of these many laid the foun- 
dations for the development of an indigenous South African 
Yiddish literature. 


YIDDISH NEWSPAPERS AND JOURNALS. ‘The pioneer of Yid- 
dish journalism in South Africa was the professional belle- 
trist, Nehemiah Dov Ber Hoffmann (1860-1928), who in 1889 
brought the first Hebrew- Yiddish typeface to the land. Moving 
from the Cape to the Transvaal in 1890, he founded South Af- 
rica’s first Yiddish weekly, Der Afrikaner Israelit, which lasted 
six months. Returning to the Cape, Hoffmann started a sec- 
ond weekly - Cape Town's first — titled Ha-Or, which lasted 
from April 1895 to July 1897. David Goldblatt’s weekly, Der 
Yiddisher Advokat, which appeared regularly from 1904 until 
192.4, was recognized by the government as an official news- 
paper. Hoffmann’s volume of memoirs, Sefer Ha-zikhroynes 
(1916) was the first full-length Yiddish book to be printed in 
South Africa. It describes the author’s experiences in Europe, 
America (in Hebrew), and Africa. He was the first writer to 
record the eastern European immigrant response to life in 
South Africa. His account of the hardships experienced by 
the traveling Jewish smous was the first appearance in South 
African Yiddish literature of what was to become one of its 
major themes. His Yearbook of 1920 contains important in- 
formation about country communities. 

Yiddish weekly newspapers before World War 11 were 
short-lived. In Johannesburg between 1920 and 1948, six books 
of short stories and essays and four volumes of poetry were 
published. Solomon Fogelson founded a Yiddish weekly, Der 
Afrikaner, in Johannesburg in 1911, and at least three Yiddish 
periodicals were being published at the same time. Fogelson’s 
newspaper survived for over 20 years until it was amalgam- 
ated with the Afrikaner Idishe Tsaytung in 1933, directed by 
Boris Gershman. After his death in 1953, the newspaper was 
bought by Levi Shalit in partnership with Shmarya Levin; it 
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closed in 1983. At its peak, it had a weekly readership of 3,000 
and carried regular contributions from distinguished overseas 
writers. Shalit exerted a powerful influence on local Yiddish 
writing through his finely wrought prose. 

There were many short-lived journals, the most robust 
of which came from socialist groups. Between 1912 and 1939 
organizations such as the Gezerd [Gezelshaft far Erdarbet], 
Poalei Zion, and the Yiddisher Arbeter Klub produced several 
periodicals. The literary journal that did most to stimulate lo- 
cal creative writing at this time was Dorem Afrike, the organ of 
the Yiddisher Literarisher Farayn, which appeared first in nine 
issues between 1922 and 1923 and reappeared as a monthly 
from July 1928 to January 1931. 

Ata national conference called in Johannesburg in May 
1947, Di Dorem Afrikaner Yiddishe Kultur Federatzie was 
established, and its monthly organ, a new Dorem Afrike, the 
first issue of which appeared in September 1948, was edited 
by Melekh Bakalczuk-Felin. In 1954 the editorship passed to 
David Wolpe, who ran the journal until 1970 and was suc- 
ceeded by a committee chaired by Zalman Levy. It closed in 
1991. 

In 1949, Pacific Press and its ancillary, Kayor Publishers, 
were founded by Nathan Berger and Joseph Borwein. Between 
them, Kayor and the Kultur Federatzie inaugurated the most 
productive era in local Yiddish publishing. South Africa be- 
came an important center of Yiddish creativity. From 1949 to 
1962, Kayor, in association with the Kultur Federatzie, pub- 
lished six collections of essays and short stories, six volumes 
of poetry and one novel, together with all the journalism and 
most of the Yiddish and Hebrew occasional publications in 
South Africa. 

The horrors of the Holocaust were movingly chronicled 
by two survivors, Levi Shalit (b. 1916) and A. Peretz, who lived 
in South Africa before they emigrated to Israel. 


THEMES AND AUTHORS IN SOUTH AFRICAN YIDDISH 
PROSE. A normative figure in early South African Jewish 
life was the old bachelor, who stayed single because he could 
not afford to bring over a bride from the Old Home. For some, 
brides were sent out from Lithuania. Married men often could 
not afford to bring their families to join them. There was also 
considerable intermarriage with Afrikaans, black, and col- 
ored women in country districts. Sensitively treated, all these 
matrimonial complexities, common in the immigrant experi- 
ence, became recurring subject matter. Many immigrant Jews 
went to work in the exploitative stores-cum-eating-houses 
which the mining companies granted by concession to en- 
trepreneurs, mostly Jewish themselves. There they lived soli- 
tary lives, working long hours in unhygienic conditions. To 
describe these places and those who worked in them, Yiddish 
speakers created two neologisms which entered the language 
as unique South Africanisms: kaffireater, the place, from the 
pejorative English title “kaffir eating-house”; and kaffireatnik, 
which became one of the stock figures of South African Yid- 
dish literature. The problem of adaptation and the ensuing 
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conflict between traditional ways of Jewish life and the de- 
mands of accommodation are understandably another chief 
focus of the writing. The love-hate relationship between Af- 
rikaners and Jews recurs in different forms, but the alienat- 
ing and bitter gulf between black and white most profoundly 
touches sensitive observers. 

The earliest, most important figures in South African Yid- 
dish literature were Hyman Polsky (1871-1944), Morris Hoff- 
man (1885-1940), and Jacob Mordecai Sherman (1885-1958). 
Polsky, a journalist on Fogelson’s Yiddish weekly, assumed its 
editorship in 1933 and remained its chief contributor. A selec- 
tion of his best stories was published in Warsaw under the title 
In Afrike in 1939, republished in 1952. Morris Hoffman spent 
most of his life as a shopkeeper in the Little Karoo and pub- 
lished a major anthology of poetry, Woglungsklangen (“Songs 
of a Wanderer”), in Warsaw in 1935. After his death, his widow 
published a selection of his stories titled Unter Afrikaner Zun 
(“Under the African Sun”) in 1951. Apart from contributing 
extensively to all the country’s Yiddish publications and edit- 
ing several periodicals himself, Sherman worked in almost all 
literary genres and produced South Africa's first Yiddish novel, 
Land fun Gold un Zunshayn (“Land of Gold and Sunshine”). 
His fiction, which was often autobiographical, depicted the 
relationships in farming communities between Afrikaner and 
Jew and between black and white. He also concentrated on the 
problem of marriages outside the faith. 

Black-white relations, and the hardships of black peo- 
ple, were powerfully drawn by Richard Feldman (1917-1968), 
prominent in Transvaal labor movements. His volume of short 
stories, Shvarts un Vays, was published in South Africa in 1934, 
and republished in America 20 years later. 

Der Regn hot Farshpetigt (“The Rains Came Late”), short 
stories by Nehemiah Levinsky (1901-1957), showed insight 
and compassion concerning the interrelationships between 
Jews, blacks and coloreds, and a deep understanding of Afri- 
can tribal customs. The most prolific Yiddish humorist was 
Hersh Shisler (1903-1978). Hyman Ehrlich published a book 
of satirical sketches in 1950, titled Ot Azoy (“That’s the Way”), 
and a book of childhood reminiscences, Dankere, in 1956. A 
gifted short-story writer was Samuel Leibowitz (1912-1976), a 
regular contributor to all the local Yiddish periodicals. Other 
talented writers were Leibl Yudaken (1904-1989); Wolf Rybko 
(1896-1955), who wrote in Hebrew and Yiddish; and Chaim 
Sacks, who published in 1969 a series of vignettes of life in his 
father’s rabbinical household in Poland titled S’Iz Geven a Mol 
(“Once Upon a Time”). 

Mendel Tabatznik (1894-1976) produced South Africa's 
second Yiddish novel, Kalman Bulan, a family saga which 
shows a realistic appreciation of the inexorable processes of 
assimilation. His stories, one-act plays, two volumes of mem- 
oirs and two volumes of poems sensitively examine all aspects 
of Jewish life in South Africa. Memoirs have always been a 
chief feature of all Yiddish literature, and 15 volumes have ap- 
peared in South Africa. Some writers never really adjusted to 
life in the African environment and looked back with sadness 
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to the world left behind in eastern Europe, forever obliterated 
by the Holocaust. 

Foremost among the writers of non-fiction was the po- 
lemicist and researcher, Leibl Feldman (1896-1975), a passion- 
ately committed Yiddishist with strong historicist leanings, 
who became the earliest chronicler of South African Jewish 
life. He published five books of history, providing indispens- 
able documentation of early Jewish settlement in South Af- 
rica, particularly in Oudtshoorn and Johannesburg. He was 
also interested in the history of the Indians in South Africa 
and wrote a controversial essay of impressions after visits to 
Israel. David Wolpe (b. 1908) produced two volumes of liter- 
ary criticism and a substantial book of short stories, and in 
1997 and 2002 two volumes of his autobiography. Published in 
Argentina under the series title Musterwerk fun der Yidisher 
Literatur (“An Outline of Yiddish Literature”), volume 50 was 
dedicated to South African Yiddish Literature: Dorem-afri- 
kanish - fragmentn fun forsharbrtn tzu der kharakteristik un 
zikhrones (“South African - Fragments of Research Works, 
Literature and Memoirs,” 1971). 


SOUTH AFRICAN YIDDISH POETRY. Yiddish in South Af- 
rica found its most profound expression in poetry. Here 
women made an impressive contribution. Anthologies came 
from Chaya Fedler (d. 1953), Rachiel Levin-Brainin (d. 1980), 
and Leah Benson-Rink. Sarah Eisen (d. 1981) wrote poetry 
in both Yiddish and Hebrew. Her subjects ranged from mem- 
ories of eastern Europe to impressions of Israel and pictures 
of African life. Hyman Ehrlich (1908-1981) wrote children’s 
verses before moving to more somber lyrics of two later vol- 
umes. 

Outstanding among the introspective lyricists were Mi- 
chael Ben Moshe (1911-1983) and David Fram (1903-1988). 
While Ben Moshe explored the anguish of personal pain in 
anthologies like Opris, Fram changed his style from the lyrics 
that had established his reputation in Lithuania to incorporate 
some of the vibrancy of tribal Africa. Fram’s epics, published 
in 1947-1948, were Efsher (“Perhaps”) and Dos Letste Kapittel 
(“The Last Chapter”). His last anthology, A Shwalb Oifn Dakh 
(“A Swallow on the Roof”), appeared in 1983. South African 
Yiddish verse continued to achieve international distinction 
in the work of David Wolpe, whose substantial modernist an- 
thology, A Wolkn un a Weg (“A Cloud and a Way,’ 1978), was 
awarded the Itzik Manger Prize for Yiddish Literature in Jeru- 
salem in 1983. Among other volumes Krikveg, lider - poemes 
(“The Way Back - Poems”) appeared in 1991 and Iber meine 
vegn, lider, poemes, dertzaylungen (“Above My Ways, Poems 
and Stories”) in 2002. 


YIDDISH DRAMA IN SOUTH AFRICA. Yiddish plays, mainly 
written by overseas playwrights, were staged in South Africa 
from 1895. Most of the local work produced between 1916 
and 1954 was light entertainment, performed from typescript, 
sometimes appearing in ephemeral local journals. Only Hirsch 
Brill (1891-1925) attempted to deal with serious dramatic 
themes and published two collections. Steadily declining com- 
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munal interest and commercial competition slowly forced all 
Yiddish theater from South Africa's boards. 

There is growing interest in Yiddish literature and in 
keeping Yiddish alive as a spoken language in South Africa. 
In 1983 the University of the Witwatersrand established a Yid- 
dish library. 


Hebrew 

The most remarkable South African achievement in Hebrew 
came from Judah Leib *Landau, who arrived to assume a 
rabbinical position in South Africa in 1903. Between 1884 
and 1923, he published overseas eight five-act epic dramas on 
mainly historical themes. Two were staged in Johannesburg. 
Only one dealt with African issues, the rest were concerned 
with the problems of westernization and assimilation, which 
he treated in the many essays he contributed on South Afri- 
can Jews during the period when he was chief rabbi of Johan- 
nesburg. A volume of his poetry was published in Warsaw. N. 
Levinsky and Z.A. Lison published in Israel fiction concern- 
ing South African life. 

S. Aisen, M. Hoffman, and I. Idelson also published po- 
etry in Israel. B. Beikenstadt published an anthology of trans- 
lations from the Hebrew and Yiddish in 1930. I. Ben Yosef’s 
Links of Silence was translated by Rachelle Mann and appeared 
in Tel Aviv in 1983. Azila Talit Reisenberger published poetry 
in both English and Hebrew. Her volume Mahazor Ahavah 
(“Cycles of Love,’ 2002) appeared in Israel, as did her volume 
of short stories, Mi-Po ad Kaf ha-Tikvah ha-Tovah (“From 
Here until the Cape of Good Hope,’ 2004). As well she wrote 
plays and published on Jewish identity in South Africa. 

In the 1930s Jack Rubik founded a monthly Hebrew 
newspaper, Barkai, and produced it regularly until his death 
in 1978. The newspaper died with him. A monthly Hebrew 
supplement, the Musaf Ivrit, to the weekly Zionist Record ran 
from the 1960s and closed in 1987. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Sowden, The Jew in South Africa (1945); 
idem, South African Jewry (1965), 119-39; South African Jewish Board 
of Deputies, Books and Writers (1948); E. Bernstein, in: South African 
Jewish Yearbook (1959/60), 21-26; idem, in: JBA, 18 (1960/61), 54-61; 
idem, in: Jewish Affairs, 15, no. 5 (1960), 27-32; A. Coetzee, ibid., 
38-41 (Afrikaans); H.D.A. du Toit, ibid., 21, no. 4 (1966), 16-20; S. 
Liptzin, ibid., 23 no. 9 (1968), 28-32; S.I. Mocke, ibid., 6, no. 6 (1951), 
7-10 (Afrikaans); R. Pheiffer, in: Die Burger (March 11 and 12, 1970). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C.N. Van der Merwe, Breaking Barriers: 
Stereotypes and Changing of Values in Afrikaans Writing 1875-1990 
(1994); M. Leveson, People of the Book: Images of the Jew in South 
African English Fiction 1880-1992 (1996); V. Belling, Bibliography of 
South African Jewry (1997). 

[Louis Hotz, Dora Leah Sowden, and Joseph Sherman / 
Marcia Leveson (24 ed.)] 


SOUTHAMPTON, major port in S. England. Its small me- 
dieval community was expelled in 1236 (Runceval, a house 
owned by the Jewish financier, Benedict of Winchester, was ex- 
cavated in the 1960s). During the 16 century, Marrano agents 
boarded ships docking at Southampton to inform Marrano 
refugees from Portugal whether it was safe for them to pro- 
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ceed to their destination in Flanders. The modern community 
dates from 1833, though individual Jews lived in Southampton 
in the late 18" century and some were navy agents during the 
Napoleonic Wars. A split in the early congregation was settled 
soon after the appointment of Nathan Marcus *Adler as chief 
rabbi of Anglo-Jewry in 1844. Later Southampton was the 
port largely used by Jews traveling to and from South Africa. 
In 1969 the Jewish population numbered 150, out of a general 
population of 210,000. In the mid-1990s the Jewish population 
numbered approximately 105. According to the 2001 British 
census, there were 293 declared Jews in Southampton. It had 
an Orthodox synagogue. The University of Southampton has 
emerged as one of the major academic centers of Jewish his- 
tory in Britain and contains the Parkes Library, which holds a 
number of important collections of Anglo-Jewish material. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Roth, The Rise of Provincial Jewry (1950), 
100; JYB; Roth, England, index. 
[Vivian David Lipman / William D. Rubinstein (24 ed.)] 


SOUTH CAROLINA, southeastern state of the United States, 
bordering the Atlantic Ocean and the states of North Caro- 
lina and Georgia. Jews arrived in the British colony of Caro- 
lina in the early days of European settlement. A new outpost 
in the mercantile traffic of the Atlantic basin, Carolina of- 
fered economic opportunities and a degree of religious tol- 
erance remarkable for the time. The colony’s Fundamental 
Constitutions of 1669, drafted by philosopher and physician 
John Locke, who was secretary to one of the eight Lords 
Proprietors, granted freedom of worship to “Jews, Heathens, 
and other Dissenters from the purity of the Christian Reli- 
gion.” Although the colonial assembly never endorsed the 
provision, British *Charleston became known as a place where 
people of all faiths - except Catholics - could do business and 
practice their religion without interference. In 1696, Jews in 
Charleston allied with French Protestants to safeguard their 
rights to trade, and the next year to secure citizenship. 

Most of Carolina’s first Jewish settlers traced their roots 
to Spain or Portugal. Expelled during the Inquisition at the 
end of the 15" century, the Sephardim dispersed around the 
globe and established themselves in capitals and port cities in 
northern Europe, the Mediterranean, and the West Indies. In 
1749, Charleston’s Jewish community chartered Kahal Kadosh 
Beth Elohim - one of the first five Jewish congregations in 
America. Like her sister synagogues in New York, Newport, 
Savannah, and Philadelphia, Beth Elohim was Sephardi in 
ritual and practice. Charleston's congregation remained so for 
two generations after the Revolutionary War, though by then 
the majority of South Carolina Jews were Ashkenazi, hailing 
from central or eastern Europe. 

Following the Revolutionary War, South Carolina's Jew- 
ish population surged. When Columbia became the state cap- 
ital in 1786, seven Jewish men from Charleston were among 
the first to buy town lots. Jews in Georgetown, Beaufort, and 
Camden belonged to the business and civic elites. By 1800, 
Charleston was home to the largest, wealthiest, and most cul- 
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tured Jewish community in North America - upwards of five 
hundred individuals, or one-fifth of all Jews in the nation. 

Carolina's Jews pursued the same goals as their white 
neighbors. Those who could afford it owned slaves. The af- 
fluent lived in finely furnished houses and traveled abroad. 
Many Ashkenazim adopted traditional Sephardi practices 
and assumed an aristocratic view of themselves as “earliest 
to arrive.” 

Charleston's highly acculturated Jewish community pro- 
duced the first movement to reform Judaism in America. In 
1824, a group of young Jewish men, mostly American-born, 
petitioned the governing body of Kahal Kadosh Beth Elohim 
for shorter services, a sermon preached on the Sabbath, and 
prayers in English. Rebuffed in their efforts, the dissidents 
drafted a constitution and established the Reformed Society 
of Israelites. For eight years the reformers worshiped sepa- 
rately, then returned to the traditional congregation. But in 
1840 the reform faction prevailed. With the blessing of Beth 
Elohim’s popular minister, Gustavus Poznanski, a proposal to 
install an organ in the new synagogue - a Greek revival tem- 
ple that replaced the original structure, which had burned in 
the great fire of 1838 - was adopted by a narrow margin. The 
traditionalists seceded and formed Shearit Israel (Remnant of 
Israel), with its own burying ground adjacent to Beth Elohim’s 
Coming Street cemetery. A brick wall separated the dead of 
the two congregations. 

While schism in Beth Elohim divided traditionalists and 
reformers, a new group of immigrants introduced another 
brand of orthodoxy to Charleston. People of modest means - 
peddlers, artisans, metalworkers, bakers - the newcomers gave 
the city’s Jewish population a more foreign appearance than 
before. As early as 1852, these eastern European Jews began 
meeting under the leadership of Rabbi Hirsch Zvi Levine, re- 
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AUTOPSIES AND DISSECTION 


revolves therefore round the interpretations of the two prin- 
ciples: nivvul ha-met and pikkuah nefesh. For while any tam- 
pering with the corpse comes under the former category and 
is therefore prohibited, it can be argued that as a result of dis- 
sections and autopsies the lives of others can be saved or pro- 
longed, and hence the prohibition of nivvul ha-met would be 
overridden by the prime commandment of pikkuah nefesh. 

In the Bible there would appear to be two clear instances 
of the dissection of the body of a deceased person: the em- 
balming of Jacob (Gen. 50:2-3) and of his son Joseph (ibid., 
26). According to all evidence the process of *embalming as 
practiced by the ancient Egyptians consisted of disemboweling 
the body and filling the cavity with certain unguents. The view 
was put forward in a question addressed to Ezekiel *Landau 
(see below), that this act should be permitted since it was per- 
formed out of the principle of respect for the dead, and what is 
done out of respect for the dead cannot be considered as niv- 
vul ha-met, which is essentially disrespect for the dead. This 
principle is explicitly laid down in the Talmud to justify certain 
cases of postponement of burial so that proper respect may be 
shown to the dead (Sanh. 47a), and it has been advanced again 
as an argument in favor of permitting autopsies. 

In the Talmud there are two noteworthy references to the 
possibility of autopsies, each for different reasons. One (Hul. 
ub) clearly states that an autopsy may be performed on the 
victim of a murder in order to establish whether he was via- 
ble at the time of the assault. Were he not, no charge of mur- 
der could be laid against the assailant. This case would come 
within the framework of permissibility of pikkuah nefesh. Such 
a consideration, however, does not apply to the second in- 
stance. The question was raised, in an actual incident, whether 
the corpse of a boy could be exhumed for examination to as- 
certain whether he was a major or a minor at the time of death, 
the question of the disposition of an estate being involved. In 
this case the exhumation was forbidden, but only because it 
would have had to be performed by relatives, who stood in a 
special category with regard to the deceased, and because of 
the possibility of changes having taken place in the corpse af- 
ter burial, thus rendering the examination inconclusive. The 
whole discussion, however, suggests the possibility of the ex- 
amination of a body for reasons not connected with pikkuah 
nefesh (BB 154a-b). There are in the Talmud various instances 
of the dissection of human bodies for anatomical research (cf., 
e.g., Bek. 45a), but in all these instances it would appear that 
the corpses of non-Jews were employed. 

It was not until the 18" century, when human bodies be- 
gan to be used systematically for medical research as a regular 
practice, that the permissibility of autopsies for medical re- 
search and saving lives became a practical question of hala- 
khah. A query addressed from London to Ezekiel Landau, 
of Prague, inquired as to the possibility of performing an 
autopsy on the body of a Jew, in order to reveal the cause of 
death and thus find a cure for others suffering from the same 
malady. The questioner gave his reasons for permitting this, 
citing, inter alia, the embalming of Jacob. Landau dismissed 
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his arguments but conceded that, should there be at the time 
of death, in the same hospital, another patient suffering from 
the same symptoms, so that the autopsy could immediately 
help, it could be permitted on the grounds of pikkuah nefesh. 
Strictly limited though this permission was, it was the first 
clear, recorded ruling permitting autopsies in the interest of 
the living, and all subsequent discussions on the subject have 
used it as their starting point (responsa Nodabi-Yhudah, Ma- 
hadurah Tinyana, YD 310). 

The problem became an acute and practical one with the 
establishment of the Medical School of the Hebrew Univer- 
sity in Jerusalem. It was obvious that bodies would have to be 
made available for the study of anatomy and that the cause 
of medical research would necessitate autopsies. Chief Rabbi 
A.Y. *Kook, usually liberal in his approach, entirely forbade 
the use of Jewish bodies for such purposes (Daat Kohen, 199), 
but in 1944, his successor, Rabbi I.H. *Herzog, and Zevi Pesah 
*Frank, chief rabbi of Jerusalem, reached an agreement with 
Dr. H. Yasski on behalf of the Hadassah Hospital, permitting 
autopsies in the following cases: (1) when the civil law de- 
manded it in cases of crime and accidental death; (2) to es- 
tablish the cause of death when it was doubtful; (3) in order 
to save lives; and (4) in cases of hereditary disease. The au- 
thority to perform such autopsies was made conditional upon 
the signatures of three doctors. All organs dissected were to be 
handed over for burial after the necessary examinations had 
been performed. This agreement was the basis for the Law of 
Anatomy and Pathology passed by the Knesset in 1953. 

The Sephardi Chief Rabbi B.M. *Ouziel devoted two re- 
sponsa to the halakhic basis of the question (Mishpetei Uziel 
(1935), 1:28 and 29; cf. 11 (1952), no. 110). Arguing that dissec- 
tion of the body for anatomical study and autopsies in the 
interests of the advancement of medicine did not constitute 
nivvul ha-met, Ouziel ruled that “the essence of the prohibi- 
tion of nivvul ha-met is that it refers specifically to cases where 
there is a deliberate intention to desecrate a body or to treat it 
with disrespect without any advantage to others. Whenever 
others can benefit, however, and most certainly when there 
is a possibility of thereby saving life, the prohibition does 
not apply. Anyone with a knowledge of the development and 
progress of medicine will not for a moment doubt the ben- 
efits which accrue from autopsies and dissections. Autopsies 
are of inestimable value in establishing the cause of the ail- 
ment and its effect upon other organs of the body. In addi- 
tion, where the preservation of life and the interests of the 
living are concerned, there is neither nivvul ha-met nor des- 
ecration of the body” 

Other rabbinic authorities (e.g., Rabbi I. *Jakobovits), 
taking modern developments into account, suggest that au- 
topsies, especially in cases of heart disease and cancer, not only 
belong to the category of pikkuah nefesh in a general way, but 
are even sometimes imperative, especially in connection with 
determining the effects of new medicines. “As it is the duty of 
the rabbi to prevent autopsies where no pikkuah nefesh is in- 
volved, so is it his duty to insist on it where there is the slight- 
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cently arrived from Poland. In 1855, they formally organized as 
Berith Shalome (now Brith Sholom) or “Covenant of Peace, 
the first Ashkenazi congregation in South Carolina and one 
of the first in the South. 

As the southern states began seceding from the Union 
in 1860 and 1861, Jews rallied to the Confederate cause. Thou- 
sands of Jewish men served in the southern armies, while 
Jewish women, in accord with their gentile sisters, threw 
themselves into the war effort, sewing uniforms, knitting 
socks, rolling bandages, preparing boxes of clothes and pro- 
visions, and working in hospitals to care for the sick and 
wounded. 

After the war, during the period of Reconstruction, some 
South Carolinians of Jewish descent, including the notorious 
“scalawag” governor, Franklin J. Moses, Jr., supported the Rad- 
ical Republicans’ drive to build a new society. However, most 
backed the Redeemers’ crusade to restore white rule. Jewish 
women such as Octavia Harby Moses and Phoebe Yates Levy 
Pember were prominent in memorializing the “Lost Cause.” 
In the shared experience of defeat, Jewish Confederates dem- 
onstrated their fierce sense of belonging. 

Beginning in the 1880s, East European migration to 
America brought about a dramatic increase in the nation’s 
Jewish population. Charleston's Jewish population, which had 
remained flat for decades at around 700, doubled between 
1905 and 1912. The neighborhood where the “greenhorns” set- 
tled was called “Little Jerusalem” Immigrant men commonly 
started out as peddlers, then established small businesses. At 
one time some 40 stores on upper King Street were closed on 
Saturday, in observance of the Jewish Sabbath. The men held 
prayer services above stores. The women kept kosher homes. 
They trained their African American help to make potato 
kugel and gefilte fish, and they learned, in turn, to fix fried 
chicken and okra gumbo. 

By World War 1, Jewish communities in the midlands 
and upcountry had grown large enough to support syna- 
gogues. Meanwhile, some country clubs, fraternities, and so- 
rorities barred Jews, who responded by forming their own so- 
cial groups and athletic teams modeled on the ones that kept 
them out. These organizations helped unify Jews around an 
ethnic identity without regard to place of birth, date of arrival 
in America, and degree of observance. 

The revival of the Ku Klux Klan disturbed southern Jews’ 
sense of well-being. In the heyday of Jim Crow, however, the 
primary targets of discrimination were blacks. Jews generally 
found themselves on the safe side of the racial divide. They 
demonstrated their loyalty to country and region in patriotic 
parades and party politics. When the United States entered 
World War 11, Jewish southerners joined in the mobilization 
to fight the Japanese and Nazi foes. 

As a result of the Holocaust in Europe, America’s place 
in world Jewry changed radically. Now more than half of all 
Jewish people were living in the United States. In many ways, 
South Carolina was a microcosm of the nation. The class of 
Jewish merchants had begat a generation of lawyers, doctors, 
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accountants, and college teachers, who shifted the Jewish eco- 
nomic niche away from retail business. With the rest of the 
white American mainstream, urban Jews abandoned the old 
neighborhoods and moved to the suburbs - a migration that 
coincided with the first stirrings of the civil rights movement 
and the rise of Conservative Judaism. 

By the end of 20% century, Jewish populations in most 
small towns across the South had dwindled, while suburban 
and resort congregations were continuing to grow. South 
Carolina's Jews remained prominent in political life. Solomon 
Blatt, of Barnwell, served for 30 years in the state legislature, 
ending his final term as Speaker of the House in 1970. Numer- 
ous other Jewish lawmakers have filled seats in both houses, 
and, since World War 11, more than a dozen Jews have been 
elected as mayors of South Carolina towns and cities. 

South Carolina mirrors the nation in the drift toward 
more traditional observance — a trend in all divisions of Ju- 
daism. The Addlestone Hebrew Academy in Charleston and 
Lubavitcher Chabads in Myrtle Beach and Columbia teach 
Hebrew and religious studies in day schools to an increas- 
ingly diverse student population that includes newcomers 
from other parts of America, and from Russia and the Mid- 
dle East as well. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Breibart, Explorations in Charleston's Jew- 
ish History (2005); B.A. Elzas, The Jews of South Carolina, From the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day (1905, reprint, 1972); “The Diary of 
Joseph Lyons (1833-35), a new and unabridged transcript edited, an- 
notated, and introduced by M. Ferrara, H. Greene, D. Rosengarten, 
and S. Wyssen, in: American Jewish History, 91:3 (Sept. 2003); B. Ger- 
gel and R. Gergel, In Pursuit of the Tree of Life: A History of the Early 
Jews of Columbia and the Tree of Life Congregation (1996); J.S. Gur- 
ock, Orthodoxy in Charleston: Brith Sholom Beth Israel & American 
Jewish History (2004); J.W. Hagy, This Happy Land: The Jews of Co- 
lonial and Antebellum Charleston (1993); Jewish Heritage Collection. 
Special Collections, College of Charleston Library, Charleston, South 
Carolina. For excerpts from the JHC oral history archives, see www. 
cofc.edu/~jhc; C. Reznikoff and U.Z. Engelman, The Jews of Charles- 
ton: A History of an American Jewish Community (1950); R.N. Rosen, 
The Jewish Confederates (2000); T. Rosengarten and D. Rosengarten 
(eds.), A Portion of the People: Three Hundred Years of Southern Jew- 
ish Life (2002). See on-line version of the exhibition “A Portion of the 
People” at www.lib.unc.edu/apop. 

[Dale Rosengarten (2"¢ ed.)] 


SOUTH DAKOTA, state in the upper Midwest sector of the 
United States; general population 756,000 (2001) with ap- 
proximately 300 Jews. As a result of the gold rush, Jews settled 
in the Dakota territory as early as 1876. Two utopian agricul- 
tural communities, Cremieux and Bethlehem Yehudah, were 
founded in 1882 by the *Am Olam. They were defunct by 1885. 
Other Jewish homesteaders, particularly in the western part 
of the state stayed on the land longer. Movement to towns and 
to commercial activity was common. 

There were once congregations in Deadwood, Lead, 
Sioux Falls, Aberdeen, and at Ellsworth Air Force Base in 
Rapid City. Today there are two: Mt. Zion in Sioux Falls 
and the newer Synagogue of the Hills in Rapid City, both 
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served by student rabbis. Blanche Colman, a native of Dead- 
wood, became the first woman to practice law in the state 
and worked as legal counsel for the Homestake Mining Com- 
pany. She is buried, along with her family and other Jewish 
gold seekers, in the “Hebrew Hill” section of the communal 
Mt. Moriah Cemetery, where Wild Bill Hickock and Calam- 
ity Jane are also interred. Other noteworthy South Dakota 
Jews include agronomist Sam Bober, who in the 1920s and 
1930s developed rust resistant strains of wheat and the Adel- 
stein family of Rapid City whose Northwestern Engineering 
Company is one of the largest private civil engineering firms 


in America. 
er ee [Linda M. Schloff (2"4 ed.)] 


SOUTH WEST AFRICA (Namibia). Jewish connections 
with the territory were established even before its conquest 
by the Germans when it became a German colony. During 
the middle of the 19t* century the *De Pass brothers, Jewish 
merchants from Cape Town, established trading posts on the 
Namaqualand coast, and in 1861 started the Pomona Copper 
Company. German Jews were allowed much more scope in 
the territory after its establishment as a colony. Carl *Fuer- 
stenberg, a German Jewish banker, was responsible, as head 
of the Berliner Handellgesellschaft, for the development of the 
diamond industry, and he also organized the construction of 
the railway line from Luderitz Bay to Kubub. Emil *Rathenau 
created the German South West African Mining Syndicate and 
established a research company in 1907 for the study of irriga- 
tion problems. Walther *Rathenau was one of the two experts 
sent by Kaiser Wilhelm 11 to report on administrative reforms. 
The number of Jews in South West Africa under German rule 
was no more than about 100, most of them in Swakopmund. 
During the campaign of 1915, which ended in the conquest of 
the territory by South African forces, the men were interned 
and their families sent to Windhoek. After South Africa was 
granted a mandate over it by the League of Nations after World 
War 1, however, the Jewish population increased, and in 1965 
there were 400-500 Jews in a total white population of about 
68,000, of whom the overwhelming majority lived in Wind- 
hoek, which has a Hebrew congregation (dating from 1917), 
a synagogue (completed in 1925), a talmud torah, a commu- 
nal hall, named after Simon (Sam) *Cohen, the most promi- 
nent Jew and benefactor of the community, an active Zionist 
movement supported by generous contributions, and the only 
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Jewish minister in the territory. The only other community, at 
Keetmanshoop, which had about 12 families, a congregation 
(founded in 1910), and a synagogue, ceased to exist when the 
number of Jewish families was reduced to five and their si- 
frei torah were sent to Windhoek. In addition, there are a few 
families in Swakopmund and Walvis Bay. L. Kerby served as 
town clerk of Windhoek for many years, and was responsible 
for the layout and upkeep of the beautiful cemetery which is 
one of the showpieces of Windhoek. 

Jack Louis Levinson, the husband of Olga *Levinson, 
who has been a member of the municipal council for 25 years 
was mayor from 1963 to 1965 and was succeeded by Sam Da- 
vis. Mr. George May was another Jewish councilor. 

In November 1980 Windhoek became a twin city with 
Kiryat Telshe Stone, a settlement outside Jerusalem. 

The political developments including the cancellation of 
the League of Nations mandate by the United Nations and the 
proclamation of the establishment of an independent republic, 
called Namibia, has brought about a considerable dwindling 


of the Jewish population. 
[Lewis Sowden] 


SOUTHWOOD, JULIUS SALTER ELIAS, FIRST VIS- 
COUNT (1873-1946), British newspaper owner. The son of 
Polish immigrants who settled in Birmingham, England, and 
then moved to London, Southwood started his career in Lon- 
don as an office boy and became one of the leaders of the news- 
paper industry. At the age of 21 he joined the jobbing printers 
firm of Odhams Brothers. Four years later he was appointed 
a director and became managing director in 1920. From 1906 
Odhams published Horatio Bottomley’s populist and scurri- 
lous weekly, John Bull, which at its peak sold two million cop- 
ies. After Bottomley was jailed for fraud, Southwood rebuilt 
the firm, adding more newspapers and magazines with vast 
circulations. Among them were the Labor paper Daily Herald, 
which reached a circulation of 2,000,000, and the weekly, The 
People, with 3,000,000. Other papers Odhams controlled were 
John Bull, Illustrated, Sporting Life, Woman, and News Review. 
Southwood was the only one of Britain's leading “presslords” 
to support the Labour Party, serving as deputy leader of the 
Labour Party in the House of Lords. Southwood associated 
himself with many charities and was chairman of funds in aid 
of hospitals, boys’ clubs, children, and the blind. He was made 
a baron in 1937, taking the title of Lord Southwood, and a vis- 
count in 1946. He was buried as an Anglican; his biography, 
Viscount Southwood, published in 1954 by R.J. Minney, makes 
no mention of the fact that he was Jewish. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Herd, March of Journalism (1952), 262; The 
Times (April 11, 1946). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


[Irving Rosenthal] 


SOUTINE, CHAIM (1893-1943), Russian-French painter. 
Soutine was born at Smilovitchi in Lithuania, the tenth of 
eleven children of a poor tailor. Chaim was interested in noth- 
ing but drawing, and at the age of fourteen he ran away, first 
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to Minsk, then to Vilna, where he enrolled at the School of 
Fine Arts. Attending school during the day, Soutine worked 
at night. In 1913, a physician who appreciated his talent pro- 
vided him with money to go to Paris. There he met Amedeo 
*Modigliani, nine years his senior, who tried to help him. At 
one time, he and Modigliani shared a garret in Montmartre 
that contained only one cot, on which they took turns sleep- 
ing. To make a living, Soutine copied old masters at the Lou- 
vre, worked as a porter at a railroad station, or as a ditch dig- 
ger. Overcome by despair, he once tried to commit suicide. 
His situation improved after the dying Modigliani recom- 
mended him to his art dealer. Thanks to the dealer's efforts, 
the American art collector, Albert C. Barnes, visited Soutine’s 
studio and bought more than fifty of his paintings (they are 
now all at the Barnes Foundation at Merion, near Philadelphia, 
Pa.). After this meeting in 1922, Soutine produced many oils, 
and his reputation spread to England and the United States. 
When World War 11 broke out, he refused opportunities to 
go to the United States. After the Nazi invasion of France he 
was forced to hide in a small village in Touraine. The constant 
threat of being discovered made him ill with ulcers. In Au- 
gust 1943 a friend rushed him to a hospital in Paris where, af- 
ter an operation, he died at the age of 50. Soutine never drew 
subject matters from memories of his early life in the ghetto. 
Instead, he portrayed the people, places, and scenes around 
him. He was an expressionist who rendered in violent color 
all the agony that he felt in his subject matter. He used paint 
in heavy impasto, and his colors, even more than his tech- 
nique, betrayed his troubled mind. His canvases often remind 
one of bleeding, tortured flesh. Everything is broken, twisted, 
distorted. Even in his landscapes, there is a continuous cata- 
clysmic movement. The body of his work consists of about six 
hundred oil paintings, many of which were acquired by mu- 
seums all over the world. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Forge, Soutine (Eng., 1965); M. Tuchman, 
Chaim Soutine (Eng., 1968), catalog of exhibition (Los Angeles); R. 
Cogniat, Soutine (Fr., 1945); E. Szittya, Soutine et son temps (1955). 


[Alfred Werner] 


SOVERN, MICHAEL IRA (1931-_), U.S. legal scholar and 
arbitrator. Sovern, who was born in New York City, received 
his law degree from Columbia Law School in 1955. He taught 
at the University of Minnesota Law School in 1955-58, then 
at Columbia Law School, becoming a full professor in 1960, 
the youngest modern Columbia faculty member to achieve 
this rank. As a legal scholar Sovern’s main interest was labor 
relations and employment discrimination. He published Le- 
gal Restraints on Racial Discrimination in Employment (1966) 
and was co-author of the text Cases and Materials on Law and 
Poverty (1969). He served as special counsel on the New York 
State Joint Legislative Committee on Industrial and Labor 
Conditions. Working for effective legal services for the poor, 
Sovern helped found the Legal Services Unit of Mobilization 
for Youth. He supervised legal education for civil rights law- 
yers and chaired the committee on labor and industry of the 
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American Civil Liberties Union. Sovern devoted effort to ad- 
vancing public understanding of the U.S. legal system through 
his television series Due Process for the Accused. 

As a labor arbitrator in public and private disputes, he 
arbitrated disputes in the New York City public schools, Pan 
American World Airways, and the New York Telephone Com- 
pany, among others. Active in mediation during the 1968 
disorders at Columbia, he presided over the faculty execu- 
tive committee, which examined the causes of the disrup- 
tion and made recommendations for their alleviation, which 
were adopted. In 1970 he was appointed dean of Columbia 
Law School, the first Jew to hold this post. He emphasized 
that skill in conciliation, as well as in adversary proceedings, 
should be a task of law school education. In 1979 he was named 
executive vice president for academic affairs and provost of 
the university. He assumed the role of university president in 
1980, serving in that capacity until 1993. During his tenure as 
president he effected such achievements as creating the uni- 
versity’s intellectual property policy, which began to bring in 
an annual revenue of $100 million; opening Columbia College 
to co-education without compromising Columbia’ affiliate, 
Barnard College for women; increasing student scholarships 
and expanding the enrollment of minority students; and ne- 
gotiating the sale of Columbia's land under Rockefeller Cen- 
ter to the Rockefeller family for $400 million, which enabled 
the university to improve its facilities and increase salaries. In 
1993 he was named president emeritus and returned to teach- 
ing at the university's law school. 

Sovern wrote Legal Restraints on Racial Discrimination in 
Employment (1966) and Of Boundless Domains (1994). 


[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


SOVETISH HEYMLAND (“Soviet Homeland”), the only 
Yiddish literary journal in the post-Stalinist Soviet Union, 
published as an organ of the Soviet Writers’ Union. Sovetish 
Heymland made its appearance in July-August 1961, origi- 
nally as a bi-monthly and, from January 1965, as a monthly. 
Apart from a few books in Yiddish that began to be published 
in Moscow in 1959, this magazine was a partial response of 
the Soviet authorities to the continued and forceful demands, 
mostly external, made upon them to reverse the process inau- 
gurated at the end of 1948 of completely obliterating all mani- 
festations of Jewish cultural life. This process had led to the 
execution of important Yiddish writers in the Soviet Union 
on August 12, 1952. 

The editorial board, headed by Aaron *Vergelis, was com- 
posed of the few surviving Yiddish writers and changed sig- 
nificantly in the 1970s and 1980s, when some members died, 
immigrated to Israel, or quarreled with Vergelis. Like other 
periodicals of its kind appearing in the USSR, Sovetish Heym- 
land devoted about two-thirds of its space to belles lettres and 
the remainder to literary criticism, research papers, ideologi- 
cal articles, memoirs, an account of Jewish cultural events in 
the Soviet Union and abroad, regular columns (such as the 
one on old Jewish books), polemical sections, etc. Most of the 
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contributors were Yiddish authors living in the Soviet Union. 
The magazine also frequently presented translations of Soviet 
authors and, from time to time, contributions by Yiddish and 
Hebrew writers living outside the Soviet Union, provided, as 
a rule, that they were sympathizers of the communist move- 
ment. The magazine was illustrated and well edited and earned 
the reputation of being one of the most attractive Yiddish jour- 
nals published at the time. 

The material published by Sovetish Heymland fully re- 
flected the ideology of Soviet patriotism prevailing in the pub- 
lications in other languages in the USSR. Thus, compared to 
Soviet magazines that followed a “liberal” line in literature, 
such as Novy Mir, Sovetish Heymland displayed much greater 
circumspection. The literary standard was often lower than 
that of Soviet Yiddish literature before the liquidation of 1948, 
although every issue contained interesting and appealing 
items. Most of the contributors were the disciples of the liq- 
uidated writers. Their Jewish aspect was expressed primarily 
by works dealing with the Holocaust and World War 11 and 
by attempts to portray Soviet Jewish life; initially the liquida- 
tion of Yiddish literature was only hinted at, but from 1988 it 
became one of the main topics. Until 1970 the journal exer- 
cised great restraint over any topic related to Israel and did not 
contain the vicious attacks on the state found in other Soviet 
publications, especially after the Six-Day *War (1967). On the 
other hand it sharply refuted reports on the situation of So- 
viet Jewry published in the West. Sovetish Heymland fulfilled 
a positive role in domestic Jewish life by providing Yiddish 
material to a considerable readership and serving as a symbol 
of Jewish identity in a country that had so few opportunities 
for Jewish expression. 

From 1970, when the journal became a forum for viru- 
lent anti- Zionist propaganda, it lost many readers and friends 
in the country and, especially, abroad. In the 1980s the edi- 
torial office trained a group of younger writers, such as Bo- 
ris *Sandler (1950- ) and Velvl Chenin (1958-_). Following 
the collapse of the Soviet state-sponsored publishing system, 
the journal was saved by foreign sponsors and appeared spo- 
radically in 1993-97 under the name of Di Yidishe Gas (“Jew- 
ish Street”). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Abramowicz, in: Molad, 163 (1962), 11-17; 
H. Sloves, in: Yidishe Kultur (N.y., Oct. 1966), 4-17; J. and A. Brum- 
berg, Sovetish Heymland, An Analysis (1966); Midstream, 12 (1966), 
49; E. Schulman, in: Judaism, 14, no. 1 (Winter, 1965), 6071; idem, in: 
Reconstructionist, 37, no. 4 (June 11, 1970), 13-17. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
Puy: G. Estraikh, in: East European Jewish Affairs, 25:1 (1995), 1-125 
idem, Soviet Yiddish (1999), index; idem, in: T. Parfitt and Y. Egorova 
(eds.), Jews, Muslims and Mass Media (2004), 133-43. 


[Chone Shmeruk / Gennady Estraikh (24 ed.)] 


SOYER, MOSES (1899-1974), U.S. painter. Born into a cul- 
tured family, Moses Soyer, his twin brother Raphael *Soyer, 
and younger brother Isaac Soyer all became well-known art- 
ists associated with the Social Realist style of painting. The 
family was forced out of czarist Russia in 1912, at which time 
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they immigrated to the United States, ultimately settling in the 
Bronx. Soyer took free art classes at the Cooper Union and the 
National Academy of Design in the late 1910s; met the Ashcan 
artist Robert Henri at the Ferrar Art School, whose uncompro- 
mising representations of city life greatly influenced him; and 
studied at the Educational Alliance, where he formed friend- 
ships with Peter *Blume and Chaim *Gross. In 1923 Soyer be- 
gan teaching at the Educational Alliance, where he continued 
to work intermittently throughout his life. 

Soyer spent a year in Europe after winning a travel schol- 
arship from the Educational Alliance (1926). After enjoying 
his first one-person exhibition at J.B. Neumann’s Art Circle 
Gallery in 1929, Soyer showed his work regularly. 

As a Works Progress Administration artist, Soyer painted 
ten portable murals addressing the life of the child, which 
were installed at children’s hospitals and libraries throughout 
New York, and jointly designed a mural for the Kingsessing 
Station post office in Philadelphia with Raphael. During the 
Great Depression he also painted images of the unemployed 
and homeless in a representational fashion. 

Inspired by the work of Edgar Degas, one of his favor- 
ite artists, and his dancer-wife, beginning in the 1940s Soyer 
made canvases of dancers rehearsing and at rest with a ges- 
tural, loose brushstroke. Throughout his life Soyer remained a 
figurative painter, frequently imaging studio nudes naturalisti- 
cally. Indeed, Soyer’s models are often shown at introspective, 
even troubled moments, and those who sat for portraits with 
the painter, notably many of the artist's friends, were never 
unnecessarily flattered. As Soyer accurately observed: “Most 
of my paintings reflect an interest in the casual moments in 
the life of plain people, the gestures and natural attitudes they 
fall into when they perform habitual tasks, when they are in 
thought, and when they are not observed by other people.’ 
Soyer’s work was shown at a posthumous retrospective at the 
Whitney Museum of American Art in 1985. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Willard, Moses Soyer (1962); A. Wer- 
ner, Moses Soyer (1970); M. Soyer, Moses Soyer: A Human Approach 


(1972). 
[Samantha Baskind (24 ed.)] 


SOYER, RAPHAEL (1899-1987), U.S. painter and print- 
maker. Born in Borisoglebsk, Russia, Raphael Soyer was one 
of three of the six Soyer children - along with his twin brother 
Moses *Soyer and younger brother Isaac Soyer - who became 
artists. In 1912, when the family was forced to leave Russia be- 
cause their “Right to Live” permit was revoked, they immi- 
grated to the United States, settling in the Bronx. 

After taking drawing classes at the Cooper Union (1914- 
17), Soyer studied at the National Academy of Design (1918-22) 
and the Art Students League, where he attended classes inter- 
mittently from 1920 until 1926. Soyer enjoyed his first one-man 
show at New York’s Daniel Gallery in 1929. It was there that his 
painting Dancing Lesson (1926, Collection Renee and Chaim 
Gross, New York), often understood as the exemplar of Jew- 
ish American art, was first exhibited publicly. 
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Throughout his career, Soyer was interested in Social 
Realist themes, which he both painted and showed in prints. 
During the Great Depression he often created dark-hued, 
compassionate renderings of the down-and-out in works such 
as In the City Park (1934, private collection, New York). 

Soyer retreated into his studio in the 1940s and 1950s. 
Indeed, self-portraits at his easel and studio scenes of female 
nudes comprise Soyer’s artistic interests at this time, as did 
portraits of his artist-friends and artists he admired. At a 
1941 one-man show at the Associated American Artists Gal- 
lery, 23 of Soyer’s artist-portraits were exhibited in a section 
entitled “My Contemporaries and Elders.” Among the paint- 
ings displayed were portraits of Phillip Evergood and Abra- 
ham *Walkowitz. In the late 1950s Soyer started to paint out- 
door scenes again, most of which were figurative canvases, 
such as Farewell to Lincoln Square (1959, Hirshhorn Museum 
and Sculpture Garden, Washington, D.c.). Inspired by Soyer’s 
eviction from the Lincoln Arcade Building, where he kept a 
studio for 14 years, the large, colorful painting includes a self- 
portrait of the artist. 

Remaining a representational artist in an abstract art 
scene, Soyer founded the periodical Reality: A Journal of Art- 
ists’ Opinions, published annually from 1953 to 1955 to declare 
the importance of imaging “man and his world.” 

After meeting Isaac *Bashevis Singer in the elevator of his 
New York apartment building, Soyer worked on several proj- 
ects with the Yiddish writer. Soyer illustrated a Limited Edi- 
tions Club publication of two Singer stories, “The Gentleman 
from Cracow” and “The Mirror” (1979), and the second and 
third volumes of Singer’s memoirs, A Young Man in Search of 
Love (1978) and Lost in America (1981). Soyer chronicled as- 
pects of his life in four autobiographies. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Goodrich, Raphael Soyer (1972); S. Cole, 
Raphael Soyer: Fifty Years of Printmaking, 1917-1967 (1978); M. Heyd 
and E. Mendelsohn. “Jewish Art? The Case of the Soyer Brothers, 
in: Jewish Art (1993-94), 194-211; S. Baskind, Raphael Soyer and the 
Search for Modern Jewish Art (2004). 


[Samantha Baskind (2"¢ ed.)] 


SPACE AND PLACE (in Jewish Philosophy). 


Philo 

The term “place” has three meanings for *Philo, one physical 
and two theological: (1) the space taken up by a body, (2) the 
divine *logos, and (3) God Himself (Som. 1:11, 62-64). The first 
definition is probably derived from Stoic philosophy and is, in 
fact, similar to Aristotle’s definition. In contrast to the latter, 
however, Philo’s conception is based on the existence of three- 
dimensional space, which is itself independent of the bodies 
which fill it. The second definition does not relate to physical 
space; the place identified with the divine logos is said to be 
wholly filled by God Himself. On the other hand, it is char- 
acteristic of Philos thought to ascribe a spatial relationship to 
the place of the third definition: “God Himself is called a place, 
by reason of His containing things, and being contained by 
nothing whatever... for He is that which He Himself has oc- 
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cupied, and naught encloses Him but Himself. I, mark you, 
am not a place, but in a place; and each thing likewise that ex- 
ists... and the Deity, being contained by nothing, is of neces- 
sity Itself Its own place.” 

Philo’s third definition relates to Jewish tradition. Jew- 
ish sources often refer to God as “Place” (Makom); a usage 
which was prevalent before Philos time. Several Greek writ- 
ers who preceded Philo, in referring to the God of the Jews, 
used the term makkif (“containing”), which appears in Philos 
third definition. Later midrashic texts (e.g., Gen. R. 8:10) state 
explicitly that God is “the place of the world and His world 
is not His place.” 

In the Muslim world the first Karaite thinkers accepted 
the atomistic theories of the Mu ’tazilites (see *Kalam), accord- 
ing to which not only bodies composed of atoms are insepa- 
rable, but there also exist equal and indivisible units of space, 
of time, of motion, and of the different qualities. Within a 
unit of motion, the atom passes from one unit of space to an 
adjoining unit. The existence of void space may be assumed, 
because (according to the notion also held by Greek atom- 
ists) the atoms could not move from place to place in a world 
which has no void. 


Saadiah Gaon 
Saadiah’s definition of space is “the meeting of two contigu- 
ous bodies... each one of them becomes the place of the other. 
Thus one part of the earth, as it revolves, serves as the locale for 
the other” (Beliefs and Opinions, 1:4). This definition is prob- 
ably based on an incorrect reading of Aristotle's conception, 
and the conclusions which Saadiah derives appear contradic- 
tory: at times he uses Aristotle’s view as a proof that God, being 
incorporeal, cannot be in a particular place; at other times he 
seems to be saying that God is everywhere. In his commen- 
tary to Sefer Yezirah, Saadiah speaks of two kinds of air which 
are found everywhere: 

(1) tangible air, and 

(2) the fine air, which he identifies with the biblical “glory 
of God” (see *Shekhinah). 


Jewish Aristotelianism 

Ibn Abi Said, the first Jewish Aristotelian, appears to have 
accepted, in general, Aristotle's definition of place as “the 
limit of the encompassing body.” This conception, which was 
commonplace in Muslim and Jewish philosophy, was totally 
rejected by Abu al-Barakat Hibat Allah (Nethanel) *al-Bagh- 
dadi, a Jewish philosopher who converted to Islam in his old 
age. He held the notion that space is a three-dimensional ex- 
tension, which can be seen as both void and filled with bod- 
ies. The human intellect, according to him, has an image of 
void space before having an image of filled space. Contrary 
to Aristotle, whose views he criticizes at length, he believes 
that space is infinite. 


Solomon ibn Gabirol 
According to Solomon ibn Gabirol (in his Mekor Hayyim), 
there is a hierarchy of different kinds of place, some of which 
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are spiritual (when the spiritual being is the place of spiritual 
form, and “will” is the place of both matter and form), and 
others physical. He refers to the existence of various other 
types of bodies as the “known place.’ God (the first agent) is 
the infinite place (or space). 


Abraham ibn Daud 

Abraham ibn *Daud attempts (in his Emunah Ramah) to es- 
tablish the derivation of the three dimensions from prime 
matter, “which God created in the beginning,’ and which in 
itself is apparently non-spatial. The first form which it takes 
on, the corporeal form, is identified with continuity. This form 
affords something a certain measure of solidity and allows the 
three dimensions to come into existence. 


Maimonides 

*Maimonides accepts the Aristotelian view of physical place. 
He distinguishes between “particular” and “general” place 
(Guide of the Perplexed, 1:8): the particular place is the place 
of every individual body, which is the body referred to in Ar- 
istotle’s definition; the general place, which contains all bod- 
ies, encompasses within its area the upper sphere, and the two 
are identical since, like Aristotle, Maimonides sees the world 
as finite. The term “place,” when used to refer to God, desig- 
nates His greatness. 


Nahmanides 

*Nahmanides recounts the midrashic notion that God is “the 
place of the world.” The sages, in his opinion, meant by this 
dictum that God is the form of the world, since form is the re- 
alization (the entelechy) of the perfection of what is contained 
in the world, and is also its limit since it prevents the spread- 
ing out of the world’s dimensions beyond its form. 


Hasdai Crescas 
A basic criticism of the Aristotelian conception of space and 
place is found in Hasdai *Crescas’ Or Adonai, whose point of 
view and opinions are sometimes similar to those of Hibat 
Allah. It appears that Crescas was influenced in this critical 
attitude by the anti-Aristotelian physical theories of 14*- and 
15'-century Christian scholastics. Crescas substitutes for the 
Aristotelian conception of two-dimensional place the con- 
ception of three-dimensional space (using the term makom 
(“place”) to designate both place and space). This three-di- 
mensional space is found within the limits of the world which 
is full of bodies. Crescas’ notion that the world is infinite, how- 
ever, leads him to reject the assumption that the existence of 
a void is impossible. It is his opinion that infinite void can ex- 
ist outside the limits of the world, and even within the world 
itself. Crescas also assumes the possibility of the existence of 
more than one world. He maintains, however, that the human 
intellect is incapable of arriving at well-founded conclusions 
in regard to this matter. Like Nahmanides, Crescas holds that 
referring to God as “the place of the world” means that God 
is the form of the world. 

Apparently under Crescas’ influence his disciple, Jo- 
seph *Albo, substituted the three-dimensional conception of 
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space for the Aristotelian conception (Sefer ha-Ikkarim, 
2:17). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I.I. Efros, The Problems of Space in Jewish 
Medieval Philosophy (1917); H.A. Wolfson, Crescas’ Critique of Ar- 
istotle (1929), index, s.v. Place; idem, Philo (19487), index s.v. Place, 
Space; S. Pines, in: REJ, 103 (1938), 3-64; idem, in: PAAJR, 24 (1955); 
103-36; Ch. Touati, in: Archives d’histoire Doctrinale et Littéraire du 


Moyen Age, 21 (1954), 203-4. 
[Shlomo Pines] 


SPAIN (in Hebrew at first 8°7D0X then 7750), country in S.W. 
Europe. The use of the word “Spain” to denote “Sepharad” 
has caused some confusion in research. Spain came into be- 
ing long after the Jews had been expelled from the Crowns of 
Castile and Aragon, which were jointly ruled by the Catholic 
Monarchs, Isabella of Castile and Ferdinand of Aragon, at the 
time of the expulsion. When Spain emerged, incorporating 
also the Kingdom of Navarre, there were no Jews officially liv- 
ing in the Iberian Peninsula. Sepharad was used in the Middle 
Ages to indicate the entire peninsula and the Jews who lived 
there whose culture emerged as result of the encounter of Ju- 
daism with Greco-Arabic culture that developed in Al-Anda- 
lus. Many major works devoted to Jewish history and culture 
treated as one unit the Jews of all the Hispanic kingdoms that 
subsequently constituted Spain, leaving out Portugal. Baer’s 
monumental history does exactly that and he is followed by 
many scholars. 

According to various legends, there were Jews living in 
Spain in biblical times, but no proof exists in support of such 
stories. Most probably, the first group of Jews settled there 
under the Roman Empire and the communities grew rapidly. 
A tombstone inscription attests the presence of Jews in Adra 
(the ancient Abdera) in the third century c.£. They thus wit- 
nessed the conversion of the inhabitants of the Peninsula to 
Christianity, which is probably why the Council of *Elvira 
(305) attempted to effect or maintain a separation between the 
members of the two faiths by forbidding Christians to live in 
the houses of Jews, or to eat in their company, or to bless the 
produce of their fields. 


Under Visigothic Rule 

The weakening of the empire and the arrival of the Visigoths 
changed the face of Spain. From their court in Toledo they 
attempted to restore the shattered Hispanic unity, initially on 
the religious plane, through the conversion of their king Rec- 
cared, originally an Arian, to Catholicism (587). Subsequently, 
in the political sphere, King Sisebut (612-21) broke down the 
last Byzantine stronghold in Spain. It is therefore hardly sur- 
prising that the Church councils of *Toledo, which were as 
much political as religious assemblies, should have played so 
important a role in the Visigothic state, and thus in the de- 
termination of its policy toward the Jews. As in the case of all 
other subjects, the policy was to have them adopt Catholi- 
cism, which had by then become the state religion. Reccared 
approved the decision of the third Council of Toledo (589) lay- 
ing down that the children of a mixed Jewish-Christian mar- 
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riage should be baptized by force. Going even further, Sisebut 
inaugurated a policy of forcible conversion of all the Jews in 
the kingdom. From 613 they were ordered to be baptized or 
leave the kingdom. Thousands of Jews then left Spain, while 
others were converted. Most of the latter, however, took the 
opportunity of returning to Judaism under the rule of his more 
tolerant successor Swintila (621-31). They were joined at this 
time by a number of exiles returning to Spain. At that period 
the official Church doctrine on conversion was formulated: 
Jews must not be baptized by force, and the fourth Council of 
Toledo (633) accepted this. King Sisenand (631-36) supported 
this attitude but, like the council, insisted that those Jews who 
had been converted by Sisebut and reverted to Judaism under 
Swintila must return to Christianity. 

However, this relatively moderate attitude was revoked 
again under King Chintila (636-39) who compelled the sixth 
Council of Toledo (638) to adopt a resolution proclaiming 
that only Catholics might reside in the kingdom of Spain; 
he even anathematized those of his successors who did not 
hold to his decrees against the Jews. Numerous Jews accepted 
baptism and signed a declaration that they would respect 
Christian rites; others chose exile. Under Chintila’s succes- 
sor, Chindaswinth (641-49), the application of these laws 
had been neglected to such an extent that his successor, Rec- 
ceswinth (649-72) complained to the eighth Council of To- 
ledo (653) about the presence of Jews in the kingdom. Probably 
some of the exiles had come back and some of the converts 
had returned to Judaism. The king commanded that they be 
brought back within the fold of Christianity, by force if nec- 
essary. Those who had relapsed had to sign a new declara- 
tion, promising to be good Catholics, to reject all Jewish rites, 
and to execute themselves those of their erring brethren who 
backslid into Judaism. However, they were permitted to ab- 
stain from eating pork, which they abhorred. The king decided 
not to drive the unconverted Jews to the font but to make it 
impossible for them to practice Judaism by prohibiting cir- 
cumcision and forbidding them to celebrate the Sabbath and 
the festivals. However, these ordinances were honored more 
in the breach than in the observance and, thanks to various 
allies, even among the clergy, the Jews were able to survive 
in Spain; so much so that the tenth Council of Toledo had to 
remind Christians that they were obliged to observe the laws 
relating to the Jews. 

The next king, Wamba (672-80), expelled the Jews from 
Narbonne and probably also from Septimania (then part of 
Spain), but they did not all leave the Visigothic kingdom. They 
were there when Erwig (680-87) convoked the 12'® Council 
of Toledo to obtain in spite of the traditional ruling of the 
Church, the forced baptism of the Jews. Within a year every 
Jew had to foreswear Judaism, accept baptism for himself and 
his family, and pledge his fidelity to the Christian faith. Those 
who refused were to be penalized by having their belongings 
seized, by corporal punishment, and finally by exile. Simi- 
lar penalties were to be imposed on those who, baptized or 
not, observed Jewish rites. The priests were to gather all the 
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Jews in the churches to read out to them the text of the law so 
that none could claim he was unaware of it. Any noble who 
helped the Jews to evade these laws was to lose his rights over 
the Jews and pay a heavy fine. The execution of the laws was 
the task of the clergy, the king reserving several penalties for 
them if they were lax in carrying out his orders. Yet the Jews 
continued to Judaize and even to attack Christianity on some 
occasions for the king could not count on the assistance of 
his people in carrying out the whole of his anti-Jewish policy. 
His successor, Egica (687-702), reversed his attitude, restating 
once more the prescription on forced baptism and suppress- 
ing those disqualifications which oppressed converted Jews, 
while at the same time increasing the benefits to be gained 
from becoming Christian. He passed several measures tend- 
ing to impoverish the Jews and make it impossible for them 
to buy protection from powerful nobles. They were forced to 
sell, at a price fixed by the king, all slaves, buildings, lands, 
and vineyards which they had acquired from Christians. On 
pain of perpetual servitude and confiscation of their goods, 
they were forbidden to conduct commercial transactions with 
Christians or overseas. At the same time their taxes were con- 
siderably increased. In spite of its ratification by the 16" Coun- 
cil of Toledo (693), this policy was unsuccessful. Soon it was 
rumored that the persecuted Jews were thinking of appeal- 
ing to the Muslim invaders, who had shown themselves to be 
decidedly more tolerant than the Visigoths. Alarmed, Egica 
convened a 17 council on Nov. 9, 694, accusing the Jews of 
treason and demanding that the severest measures be taken 
against them. Declared as slaves and their possessions confis- 
cated, all the Jews of Spain were given into the hands of Chris- 
tian masters in various provinces. Their masters were charged 
to see that they did not practice Jewish rites and to take their 
children to be brought up from the age of seven by Christian 
tutors and later married to Christians. Those Jews who were 
able to, escaped; the rest were taken into servitude. 


[Simon R. Schwarzfuchs] 


Muslim Spain 

When Tarik b. Ziyad in 711 crossed the Straits of Gibraltar, and 
overran the Visigothic Kingdom, there were no communities 
of openly professing Jews in Spain. But there remained in the 
country many secret Jews who welcomed the Muslims as their 
saviors from long oppression and flocked to join them. Ac- 
cording to reliable Arabic sources the Muslim invaders made 
it their custom to call together the Jews wherever they found 
them and to hand towns which they had conquered over to 
them to garrison. They mention that this happened at Cor- 
doba, Granada, Toledo, and Seville. Since the number of Mus- 
lim soldiers was relatively small, there can be no doubt that 
they appreciated the military help of the Jews who enabled 
them to continue their campaigns without having to leave 
behind them sizable units. So the situation of the Crypto- 
Jews changed abruptly and they occupied the enviable posi- 
tion of a group allied with the new rulers of the peninsula. 
Probably their economic situation changed too, since most 
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of the Visigothic nobles had fled and they could appropriate 
abandoned estates. The immediate sequel of the conquest of 
Spain by the Arabs was apparently that many Jews who had 
left Spain at the time of the religious persecutions by the Vi- 
sigothic kings or their descendants returned from North Af- 
rica where they had found shelter. But soon the Jews began to 
suffer from the exactions of the new rulers who imposed on 
them (as on the Christians) heavy taxes. Even the party strife 
and civil wars which flared up among the Arabs brought down 
many calamities upon them. 


UMAYYAD RULE. The *Umayyad kingdom in Spain was es- 
tablished by ‘Abd al-Rahman 1 in 755 with its capital at Cor- 
doba in Andalusia. There was relative economic prosperity 
throughout Umayyad rule and Jews were represented in many 
occupations, including medicine, agriculture, commerce, and 
crafts. Jews continued to work in these fields after the fall of the 
Umayyad regime. The tolerance of the Umayyad regime ren- 
dered Muslim Spain a refuge for the Jews and their numbers 
increased within the country. In 839 the Frank bishop *Bodo 
converted to Judaism in *Saragossa, married a Spanish Jew- 
ess, and wrote a tract against Christianity to which Alvaros 
of Cordoba replied. 

Jewish scholarship and culture flourished alongside its 
Arab counterpart and was influenced by it. The Babylonian 
geonim corresponded with rabbis and scholars in the centers 
of *Lucena and *Barcelona. R. ‘Amram Gaon sent his prayer 
book to Spanish scholars. The academy at Lucena flourished 
into the 12" century and is mentioned in responsa as early 
as the ninth. Later Arab geographers cited Lucena, Granada, 
and *Tarragona as “Jewish cities.” The real Jewish cultural re- 
vival began in the tenth century under ‘Abd al-Rahman 111 
(912-961), who assumed the title of caliph in 929 in Cordoba. 
At that time Cérdoba was a center of both Arab and Jewish 
culture. This was the time of the political rise of the court phy- 
sician *Hisdai ibn Shaprut, who attained the position of chief 
of customs and foreign trade. Hisdai was also a diplomat who 
negotiated with Christian rulers on behalf of the caliphate. In 
addition, he was a patron of the two leading Hebrew philolo- 
gists, *Dunash b. Labrat and *Menahem b. Saruk. The Jewish 
literati acquired a sense of aesthetics and an appreciation of 
physical beauty from the artistic accomplishment of the Arabs 
in Spain. This sensitivity took root in the mid-tenth century 
and found expression in the Hebrew poetry of medieval Spain 
almost right up to the general expulsion in 1492. 

As head of Spanish Jewry, Hisdai appointed *Moses 
b. Hanokh, who came from Italy, chief rabbi and head of a 
yeshivah at Cordoba. Thus, Spanish Jewry’s reliance on the 
Babylonian geonim in halakhic matters decreased. Hisdai is 
the first example of the many-faceted Jewish statesman, com- 
munal leader, and intellectual who was characteristic of the 
community in Muslim Spain. After his death the post of rabbi 
of the Cordoba community was disputed by Joseph b. Isaac 
*Ibn Abitur, supported by the wealthy silk merchant *Ibn Jau, 
and R. *Hanokh b. Moses. The latter emerged victorious and 
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his appointment was sanctioned by Caliph al-Hakam 11, the 
patron of the Jewish geographer Ibrahim b. Ya‘qub. During 
the reign of al-*Mansir (d. 1002) the great Hebrew philologist 
*Hayyuj (Abu Zakariyya Yahya b. Daud), who established the 
principle of the trilitteral root, lived in Cordoba. 


THE PETTY PRINCIPALITIES. With the decline of Umayyad 
rule after al-Manstr’s death, the *Berber conquest of Cordoba 
(1013), and the demise of the dynasty in the 1030s, Cordoba 
lost its former prominence and the capitals of the various Ber- 
ber and Arab principalities became cultural and commercial 
centers. Jewish taxfarmers, advisers, and physicians served at 
the different courts. The relatively tolerant rulers welcomed 
and esteemed Jewish financiers, advisers in matters economic 
and political gifted writers, scholars, and scientists. The ethos 
of this Jewish upper class was distinguished by several features: 
the desire for and attainment of political power, the harmony 
of religion and secular culture, the study of the Talmud along 
with poetry and philosophy, equal proficiency in Arabic and 
Hebrew. The epitome of the fulfillment of this ideal was the 
poet and halakhist *Samuel ha-Nagid, a refugee from Cor- 
doba who served as vizier and commander of the army of 
Granada from about 1030 to his death in 1056; he was also 
head of the Jewish community. His remarkable career and 
military exploits are recorded in both Hebrew and Arabic 
sources, including his own poetry. Samuel was succeeded by 
his son *Joseph ha-Nagid, whose pride and ambition aroused 
the enmity of certain Muslims, who assassinated him in 1066. 
Inspired by fanatics, Muslims then attacked Granada Jewry 
and many survivors moved to other towns, particularly Lu- 
cena. The Granada massacre marked the first persecution of 
Jews in Muslim Spain. 

Prominent communities in the middle to late 11 century 
also included Seville, then ruled by the *Abbasid dynasty. (See 
Map: Muslim Spain.) Jewish courtiers included Abraham b. 
Meir ibn *Muhajir, to whom Moses *Ibn Ezra dedicated his 
Sefer ha-Tarshish (Sefer ha-Anka). Under al-Mu‘tamid, Isaac 
ibn *Albalia served as court astrologer and as chief rabbi of 
Seville, and the scholar Joseph *Ibn Migash was sent on dip- 
lomatic missions. Lucena remained an important center of 
learning. Its academy was led by the great talmudist Isaac *Al- 
fasi. His successors were Isaac *Ibn Ghayyat and Joseph ibn 
Migash. During Samuel ha-Nagid’s term of office, the Jew *Je- 
kuthiel, who was later murdered by political rivals, served as 
vizier in Saragossa. A dynamic cultural center, Saragossa was 
the home of the philologist and grammarian *Ibn Janah, the 
controversial Bible commentator Moses ha-Kohen ibn *Gika- 
tilla, the important neoplatonic philosopher and poet Solo- 
mon ibn *Gabirol, and the ethical writer *Bahya ibn Pakuda. 
The latter’s major work, Far@id al-Qulib (Heb. Hovot ha-Le- 
vavot, “The Duties of the Hearts”), shows the influence of Mus- 
lim ascetic ideals. Other important communities were *Denia, 
a major port in eastern Spain and the residence of the talmud- 
ist R. *Isaac b. Reuben al-Bargeloni, *Tudela, *Almeria, and 
*Huesca. Eleventh-century Toledo, capital of a Berber king- 
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Map 1. Jewish communities in Muslim Spain in the 11" century. Shaded area indicates the extent of Christian expansion by 1030. 


dom, had a Jewish population of 4,000 and a *Karaite com- 
munity as well. It was taken by the Christians in 1085. 


THE ALMORAVIDS. The advance of the reconquest prompted 
al-Mut'amid of Seville to request the aid of Yusuf ibn Tashfin 
of North Africa, the leader of the fanatic *Almoravid sect. In 
1086 the latter led the Muslim armies to victory at Zallaka 
against the Castilians commanded by Alfonso vr. Yusuf at- 
tempted to force Lucena Jewry to convert to *Islam, but pay- 
ment of a large sum of money caused him to rescind his de- 
cree. Under his son, Ali (1106-43), Abu Ayyab Sulayman ibn 
Mu‘allim served as court physician and Abu al-Hasan Abra- 
ham b. Meir ibn Kamaniel was sent on diplomatic missions. 
During Alis reign the poets Abu Sulayman ibn Muhajir and 
Abu al-Fath Eleazar ibn Azhar lived in Seville. Cordoba con- 
tinued to prosper and was a cultural center and the residence 
of the gifted poet Joseph b. Jacob *Ibn Sahl (d. 1123) and the 
philosopher Joseph ibn *Zaddik. 


THE ALMOHADS. In 1146 the *Almohads, an even more fa- 
natic Berber dynasty of *Morocco, led by ‘Abd al-Mumin, be- 
gan their conquest of Muslim Spain, which put an end to the 
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flourishing Jewish communities of Andalusia. The practice 
of the Jewish religion was forbidden by the authorities. Syna- 
gogues and yeshivot were closed and Jews were compelled to 
embrace Islam. Many emigrated to Christian Spain; others 
outwardly professed Islam but secretly observed Judaism, an 
ominous portent of the Conversos in Christian Spain a cen- 
tury later. R. Abraham *Ibn Ezra composed a moving elegy 
on the demise of the Andalusian communities. In 1162 these 
secret Jews were active in a revolt against the Almohads, par- 
ticularly in deposing them in Granada. Almohad rule in Spain 
lasted longer than a century. 

In the mid-13" century the Castilians conquered a great 
part of Andalusia. The Muslims retained only the kingdom 
of Granada in southeastern Spain. This kingdom, which was 
ruled by the Arab dynasty of Bant al-Ahmar and existed for 
nearly 250 years, contained the important communities of 
Granada, *Malaga, and Almeria. Although there were peri- 
ods when the rulers of Granada inclined toward religious fa- 
naticism, they employed Jewish counselors and court physi- 
cians. Jews from Christian Spain immigrated to Granada as 
their situation deteriorated. The poet, historian, and talmud- 
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ist Saadiah b. Maimon *Ibn Danan was rabbi of Granada in 
the late 15" century. At that time Isaac *Hamon was court 
physician and very influential in government circles. When 
Granada surrendered to Ferdinand and Isabella in 1492, the 
last Muslim king stipulated that Jews enjoy the same rights 
as other subjects, i.e., judicial autonomy, freedom to practice 
their religion, and permission to emigrate. According to this 
treaty, Conversos who had come from Christian Spain could 
leave within a month. The Catholic monarchs, however, did 
not keep their word and proclaimed the edict of the expulsion 
of the Jews in Granada. 

[Eliyahu Ashtor] 
The Reconquest Period 
For many years the history of the Jews in Christian Spain be- 
came an element in the struggle for the reconquest. In the early 
stages of this the Jews suffered alongside the Muslims from 
the violence of the newly-founded Christian state in Oviedo, 
which regarded itself as the successor of the Visigoths and felt 
bound to punish the so-called treason of the Jews. However, 
in many Christian principalities the influence of the Carolin- 
gian Empire was paramount and the Jews were treated more 
moderately. 

Little is known about the Catalonian Jewish communities 
during this period; their presence is attested by a few tomb- 
stones. More records are available on the communities in the 
county of Leon. In this province a problem arose which per- 
plexed the Christian kings of the reconquest for many years: 
how to settle, colonize, and develop regions won back from 
the Muslim invaders. It is fairly clear that this preoccupation 
prompted a change in their attitude toward the Jews so that 
gradually they began to consider them a useful and even es- 
sential section of the population. Relations with the Christian 
population changed, and this period saw the emergence of 
organized communities, influential in trade and industry, in 
northwest Spain. In the new capital, Leén, from the tenth cen- 
tury the Jews controlled the commerce in textiles and precious 
stones. They also owned many estates in the kingdom. In the 
young state of Castile the judicial status of the Jews was almost 
equal to that of the Christians. In the meantime the Jewish 
population in the small Christian states was insignificant. 

At the beginning of the 11 century, assisted by the de- 
cline of the caliphate, the Christian hold in Spain increased 
through the initiative of Alfonso v of Leon (999-1027), who 
set himself out to attract settlers to his lands by granting them 
privileges and freedom. Among these new settlers were nu- 
merous Jews, who shared the same advantages as the Chris- 
tians. It is difficult to establish their origins: did they come 
from France or from Muslim Spain, where their situation was 
now less secure than before? At any rate it is highly likely that 
at the beginning of the 11" century, especially with the onset 
of the Berber invasions, many Jews from the Muslim region 
made their way to the Christian kingdom, attracted by the ad- 
vantages offered to new settlers, to join earlier Jewish arrivals. 
The face of Spanish Jewry was transformed; for the first time 
the influence of Oriental Jewry penetrated a Christian land, 
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dislodging the influence of Franco-German Jewry from its 
monopolistic position. 

In spite of the internal reverses and setbacks disturbing 
the countries of Christian Spain, which also had an effect on 
the Jews, Jewish communities were organized and securely 
established. Their status was clearly defined: whether they 
lived on territory belonging to nobles, monastic orders, or 
elsewhere, the Jews belonged to the king, who protected them 
and to whom they owed fealty. For some time this principle 
was interpreted literally — as the blood money due on the kill- 
ing of a Jew had to be paid directly to the king. The abortive 
Crusade of 1063 did not affect the development of the Jewish 
communities. According to legend, the great national hero El 
Cid employed Jews as treasurers, financial agents, lawyers, and 
administrators. Alfonso v1 certainly employed as his physician 
and financier the Jew Joseph ha-Nasi *Ferrizuel, called Cidel- 
lus or little Cid, who did a great deal to help his coreligionists. 
It appears that Alfonso was the Spanish king who inaugurated 
a tradition that lasted as long as Spanish Jewry itself: that of 
the Jewish courtiers who, while still remaining faithful to their 
religion, exercised considerable authority over the inhabitants 
of the kingdom. During Alfonsos reign the reconquest suf- 
fered a setback with the defeat of Zallaker in 1086; no doubt 
there were some who cast aspersions on the Jews of the king 
who had refused to fight. 

In the meantime in *Barcelona the Jews continued to be 
important landowners. According to some estimates, in the 
11 and 12" centuries they owned around one-third of the es- 
tates in the county, which explains why the second Council 
of Gerona demanded that they continue to pay the tithes due 
to the Church on land that they had purchased from Chris- 
tians. In 1079 there were at least 60 Jewish heads of families in 
Barcelona. This was the milieu which produced the first great 
figures of Spanish Jewish culture: the rabbi Isaac b. Reuben al- 
Bargeloni (“from Barcelona”) the many-faceted *Abraham b. 
Hiyya ha-Nasi, and the rabbi *Judah b. Barzillai al-Bargeloni. 
Writing in a Christian land, these three authors belonged to 
a totally different cultural environment from their contem- 
porary, Rashi, and attest the originality of Spanish Jewish 
thought which, from the end of the 11 century, gained in im- 
portance and impact. 


The Golden Age in Spain 

When Toledo fell to Alfonso 1 of Castile in 1085 the Jewish 
inhabitants, unlike the Muslims, did not flee the town, and it 
seems that they continued to live in their old quarter, joined 
there by newcomers from old Castile and Leén and refugees 
from Muslim lands. On the death of the king in 1109, the se- 
curity of the Jews was revealed as illusory since it was based 
solely on royal favor, which more tardily was again extended 
by Alfonso’ successor. In the meantime Christianity gained 
ground in Spain. *Tudela fell to King Alfonso 1 of Aragon in 
1115. Jews and Muslims alike were granted full religious free- 
dom, but while the Muslims were ordered to leave the town 
itself the Jews were granted permission to remain in their own 
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est possibility of it being of benefit” (R. Isaac Arieli, in: Torah 
she-be-al Peh (1964), 66). 

In 1965, following allegations of widespread abuse of the 
safeguards contained in the Law of Anatomy and Pathology, 
certain Orthodox circles in Israel agitated to have the law 
amended by reverting to the strictly limited permission given 
by Ezekiel Landau. A ruling to this effect was issued under the 
signatures of the two chief rabbis (Y. *Nissim and IY. *Unter- 
man) and the heads of yeshivot. 

Although from the halakhic point of view the objections 
that apply to autopsies also apply to dissection for the purpose 
of anatomical study, enough people bequeath their bodies for 
this purpose so that the religious opposition has been confined 
largely to autopsies, despite the fact that the halakhic permis- 
sion for such bequests is doubtful. Similarly, there has been 
a universal consensus of opinion permitting autopsies in the 
case of violent or accidental death or where crime is suspected. 
In such cases the talmudic precedents quoted above would 
apply. Most of those who oppose autopsies made an excep- 
tion in the case of corneal transplants which restore sight to a 
blind person. In this specific instance Rabbi Unterman stated 
that the deceased would consider it an honor for his eye to be 
used for such a purpose, thus overcoming the prohibition of 
nivvul ha-met., In the same responsum, Rabbi Unterman put 
forward the interesting view that an organ from a deceased 
person is “revived” when successfully grafted on to a living 
person and ceases to be regarded as part of a corpse. Though 
resistance to transplants remains widespread, there has been 
a tendency to greater leniency, as in the case of heart trans- 
plants where the position has shifted from total opposition to 
conditional consent. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Greiber, Nittuah Metim le-Zorkhei Lim- 
mud ve-Hakirah (1943); I. Jakobovits, Jewish Medical Ethics (1956), 
144-56; idem, Jewish Law Faces Modern Problems (196s); I.Y. Unter- 
man, Shevet mi-Yhudah (1945), 317-22; Torah she-be-Al Peh (Proceed- 
ings from the Sixth Annual Conference on Oral Law, 1964), 39-73, 
81-86; K. Kahana, Nittuhei Metim ba-Halakhah (1967), bibliography 


of Hebrew works. ‘ . . 
[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 


AUVERGNE, former French province including the pres- 
ent departments of Cantal, Puy-de-Ddéme, and part of Haute- 
Loire. The presence of Jews in Auvergne is known from the 
end of the fifth century. In the second half of the 13 century 
they were settled in the localities of Auzon, Clermont, Ennezat, 
Langeac, Monton, Oilac, Peissin, Pont-du-Chateau, Puy-Roger, 
Ris, Rochefort, Taleine, Veyre, and Vichy. Banished together 
with the other Jews of France in 1306, they returned after 1359 
to settle in Ennezat, Lignat, and Montaigut-en-Combraille un- 
til the expulsion of the Jews from the kingdom in 1394. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Tardieu, in: Dépéche du Puy-de-Doéme 
(Sept. 15, 1891); P. Andigier, Histoire d'Auvergne, 1 (1899), 14; A. Mo- 
linier (ed.), Correspondance administrative d‘Alfonse de Poitiers, 1 
(1894), 402-4 and passim; P. Fournier and P. Guébin (eds.), Enquétes 
administratives dAlfonse de’Poitiers... (1959), passim. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 
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AUXERRE, capital of the department of Yonne, north central 
France. The first reference to the presence of Jews in Auxerre 
is found in a responsum addressed by *Rashi to the scholars 
of this area. Representatives of the Auxerre community took 
part in the *synod which met at Troyes around 1160. Jurisdic- 
tion over the Jews was divided between the count, the cathe- 
dral chapter, and the abbey of Saint-Germain of Auxerre. One 
of the Jewish quarters was situated near the Féchelle gate; the 
former Rue du Puits des Juifs is today included in the Rue du 
Pont. A wall of the clock tower has a stone bearing the Hebrew 
inscription: “Meir son of R. Solomon the valiant,” perhaps re- 
ferring to a Jew who had been imprisoned there. An anony- 
mous 12'*-century work, dedicated to a certain Count Guil- 
laume (perhaps Guillaume 11) of Auxerre, deals mainly with 
circumcision, and supplies the count with arguments for use 
in religious *disputations with Jews. The Jews were expelled 
from Auxerre by Count Pierre, between 1184 and 1206. Letters 
addressed to the bishop of Auxerre and the count of Nevers by 
Pope *Innocent 111 in 1207 and 1208, complain that the Jews 
of Auxerre had refused to pay the ecclesiastical tithe on their 
fields and vineyards, and that they sold so much of the surplus 
wine they produced to Christians that the latter were using it 
for the sacrament of the Mass. The Jews were again expelled 
in 1306, returning to Auxerre in 1315, and in 1322, returning 
in 1359. In 1393 the city of Auxerre turned to the authorities in 
Paris to expedite the expulsion of Jews from its territory. It is 
not known whether this was effected immediately or in con- 
junction with the general expulsion of the Jews from France 
which took place the following year. It was not until 1398 that 
a royal ordinance declared null and void all the debts owing 
to Jews by Christian debtors of Auxerre. At the beginning of 
World War 11 there were 70 Jews living in Auxerre, most of 
them refugees from Nazi persecution. There is no Jewish com- 
munity in Auxerre today. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 60-62; Abbé Leboeuf, Mé- 
moires concernant Vhistoire d’Auxerre, 3 (1855); S. Grayzel, Church 
and the Jews (19667), 125-6, 128-9; Dondenne and Molard, in: Bul- 
letin de la société des sciences historiques et naturelles... Yonne, 47 
(1893), 573-4; Z. Szajkowski, Analytical Franco-Jewish Gazetteer 
(1966), 290. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


AV (Heb. 28), post-Exilic name of the fifth month in the 
Jewish year. Occurring in Assyrian inscriptions, in Megillat 
Taanit, and all later branches of rabbinic literature but no- 
where in the Bible, it is etymologically connected with abib (or 
aviv; “spring”), the pre-Exilic biblical name of the first month 
(Nisan); the verbal root v’v denoting “fresh growth.” The zo- 
diacal sign of this month is Leo. In the present fixed Jewish 
calendar it invariably consists of 30 days, the first of Av never 
falling on Sunday, Tuesday, or Thursday. In the 20" century, 
Av in its earliest occurrence, extended from July eighth to Au- 
gust sixth and in its latest, from August seventh to September 
fifth. Traditional days in Av comprise: (a) First of Av, the an- 
niversary of the death of Aaron according to Numbers 33:38 
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quarter, which lay within the city walls. Thus, preferred to 
the Muslims, they were no longer an object of fear to the 
Christians. The Jews of *Saragossa, conquered in 1118, en- 
joyed the same privileges and this precedent was followed in 
almost all towns on the way of the triumphant Christian ad- 
vance. 

The county of Barcelona, united with the kingdom of 
Aragon in the time of Count Ramon Berenguer Iv (1131-62), 
had also taken part in the reconquest. In 1148 *Tortosa fell to 
the count who, having given important possessions to the Jews 
there, promised supplementary freedoms to any of their core- 
ligionists who wished to settle in the town. When *Lérida was 
conquered in 1149, the Jews were once more asked to stay and 
preferred to the Muslims. Nevertheless they were not always 
protected from the maneuverings of the Christian lords, who 
cared more for immediate gain than for future settlement. At 
this time the focal point of Spanish Jewry had shifted from 
the Muslim south to the Christian north, where the Jewish 
population had increased considerably. However, the inter- 
nal structure of the communities changed little and the rule 
of the notables remained firmly established. The court Jews 
still occupied all important positions, which scarcely troubled 
newcomers, who were above all concerned with establishing 
themselves and finding a means of livelihood. They tended to 
settle in the towns more than in the countryside. Occasion- 
ally the Christian kings gave them the citadel of a conquered 
town and there they established themselves, assuring at the 
same time their internal communal autonomy and external 
security. Engaged largely in commerce and industry and in 
the administration of the possessions of the nobles, the Jews 
were barely concerned with moneylending. 

The Jews were serfs of the king, property of the royal trea- 
sury alone, but in times of stability this meant no more than an 
obligation to pay taxes; the king took no interest in the internal 
structure of the communities, which remained autonomous 
organizations. Known as *aljama (the Arabic name being re- 
tained), the Jewish communities were each independent po- 
litical entities paying taxes directly to the royal treasury, with 
full administrative and judicial autonomy, under the very gen- 
eral supervision of a royal functionary. In the case of suits with 
Christians, the Jews had to take a special *oath more judaico 
and were forbidden to engage in judicial duels. From the end 
of the 12" century, however, municipal legislation weighed 
more heavily on the Jews: the municipalities were desirous of 
curbing the power of rich Jewish businessmen. But in spite of 
their efforts they did not succeed in supplanting the king as 
the supreme authority over the Jews. Meanwhile in Barcelona, 
Toledo, and Saragossa the Jewish courtiers, an aristocracy in 
their own right, acquired even greater importance. They were 
tax farmers and undertook diplomatic missions and were fre- 
quently looked upon askance by the communities too, whose 
authority they sometimes tried to avoid. It is therefore hardly 
surprising that from the early 13'* century the first signs of a 
democratic reaction were apparent, the poorer demanding 
a voice in the communal councils alongside the rich. In this 
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period the *Maimonidean controversy split Spanish Jewry. 
Beginning in Provence, it spread through the Midi, develop- 
ing into a dispute on the very validity of philosophy within 
Judaism. It was the first sign of self-examination by the com- 
munities and of the renunciation of ideas absorbed from the 
Muslim and then from the Christian background. This ten- 
dency was expressed in the condemnation of the writings of 
Maimonides, several of them being suppressed. The contro- 
versy simmered down, only to break out with renewed feroc- 
ity some time later. 

In the meantime the reconquest proceeded apace. James 1 
of Aragon (1213-76) took the Balearic Islands (1229-35) and 
Valencia (1238). Ferdinand 111 of Castile (1217-52) captured 
*Cordoba (1236), *Murcia (1243), and *Seville (1248). Al- 
fonso X (1252-84) extended the conquest so far that only the 
kingdom of Granada remained in Muslim hands. All these 
kings had employed Jews in their armies and all had requested 
them to settle in towns evacuated by Muslims. Everywhere 
the Jews who had lived under Muslim rule were permitted to 
remain in their old quarter, were preferred to Muslims, and 
their previous privileges were confirmed. Their ownership of 
land expanded, for the kings frequently granted them lands 
and other possessions in order to attract them to settle. More 
Jewish shops opened in the towns, arousing the opposition 
of the municipalities, who wished to limit their commerce. 
Around the middle of the 13 century King *Alfonso x pre- 
pared a code of laws covering all the inhabitants of his king- 
dom. This code, known as Las Siete Partidas, was formulated 
around 1263, but was only very gradually applied, especially 
from 1348. It defined with great precision the principles of 
royal policy toward the Jews and in this respect was extremely 
influential. The Jews were accorded complete religious liberty, 
on condition that they did not attack the Christian faith; mea- 
sures were taken to prevent the possibility of *blood libels; and 
they were forbidden to leave their homes during Easter. They 
were also prohibited from holding positions of authority over 
Christians. The number and size of synagogues were strictly 
limited, but it was forbidden to disturb the Jews on the Sab- 
bath, even for legal reasons. No force was to be used to induce 
them to adopt Christianity, while those who had converted 
were not to be taunted with insults about their origins, nor to 
lose their rights of succession to the property of their former 
coreligionists. By contrast, any Christian who converted to 
Judaism was to be put to death and his property declared for- 
feit. Jews and Christians were not to occupy the same house, 
and Jews could not own Christian slaves. They were also to 
carry a special badge which identified them as Jews. Thus the 
policy of the Church triumphed. The aljamas, turned more 
in on themselves, reinforced their autonomy. Under the di- 
rection of their *mugaddamin (or *adelantados) they estab- 
lished their own courts of law, but maintained the right of ap- 
peal before the royal court. At this period the king appointed 
a functionary, known as the rab de la corte, to supervise the 
affairs of the Jewish communities. It appears that his nomina- 
tion by the king did not give rise to any special problems, for 
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he generally did not interfere with the internal organization 
of the communities. 

Jewish courtiers, largely in Castile, rose to the highest po- 
sitions. Therefore their fall was usually attended by the most 
brutal consequences for the communities to which they be- 
longed, and thus the latter could not consider them as shtad- 
lanim, but rather as high functionaries and financiers whose 
influence depended more on their talents than on any repre- 
sentative status. The Castilian monarchs seem to have been 
well satisfied by their services. As Jews they could not aim for 
political power nor could they ally themselves with the nobil- 
ity or the clergy. Thus there developed in the Christian lands 
the custom, long widespread in the Orient, of employing Jews 
in the highest administrative and financial positions. The no- 
bles imitated the kings in employing Jewish experts. Some of 
these Jewish courtiers, while still holding to the Jewish faith, 
were influenced by the Christian environment; wishing to live 
as nobles, they competed for royal favor. Veritable dynasties 
of courtiers emerged: the powerful families wielded consid- 
erable importance in their communities. Don Solomon *Ibn 
Zadok of Toledo, known as Don Culema, was ambassador and 
almoxarife major. His son and successor, Don Isaac ibn Zadok, 
known as Don Cag de la Maleha, played an important role 
in reestablishing the finances of Alfonso x, who granted him 
and his associates authority to farm taxes owing on the pre- 
vious 20 years in return for payment of the enormous sum of 
80,000 gold maravedis for the years 1276 and 1277. This kind 
of contract could be very remunerative although the king fre- 
quently went back on his word. It sometimes happened that, 
as in the case of Don Cag, a Jewish courtier fell from royal fa- 
vor and, as a result, lost his life. The very financial success of 
the courtiers tempted the kings to impose enormous taxes on 
the Jewish communities, which were impoverished by their 
efforts to pay them. The Church, the Cortes, and the nobil- 
ity frequently cast a jaundiced eye on the rise of the Jewish 
courtiers, who competed with them for royal favor and gave 
too powerful a hand to the strengthening of the monarchy. 
Thus they frequently put pressure on the king to dislodge his 
Jewish courtiers. In spite of all efforts, however, the institu- 
tion of the Jewish courtier increased in influence in Castile, 
rather than the contrary. 

In Aragon Jewish courtiers were to be found at the court 
of James 1, who used them as interpreters in his survey of the 
Arab lands he had reconquered. The king also invited the Jews 
to settle in his newly acquired lands; they were to receive their 
share of the conquered territory on the sole condition that 
they settled on it. There too they were preferred to Muslims, 
for the problem of resettling the former Arab lands was ever 
present. Thus Jews from the north of Aragon spread gradu- 
ally southward, establishing new communities. By the edict 
of Valencia, March 6, 1239, the king confirmed the authority 
of the bet din in suits between Jews, except in cases of murder. 
He also recognized the need for witnesses of each religion in 
cases involving Christians and Jews. The validity of the oath 
more judaico was reaffirmed. Any Jew who was arrested had 
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to be freed between midday on Friday and Monday morning. 
The king took the Jews and their property under his protection 
and forbade anyone to harass them except for a debt or crime 
which could be firmly established. This charter often served as 
the model for similar charters in towns throughout Aragon. 
James 1 also undertook to protect the Jews of newly conquered 
Majorca. As these measures proved insufficient to populate the 
new communities, on June 11, 1247, James promised safe con- 
duct and citizenship to any Jew coming by land or sea to settle 
in Majorca, Catalonia, or Valencia. As far as the internal life of 
the communities was concerned, he confirmed and extended 
their autonomy. By the privilege granted to the community of 
*Calatayud on April 22, 1229, he authorized the community to 
appoint a rabbi and four directors (adenanti) to control their 
affairs, and to dismiss these officials if they deemed it neces- 
sary. They were also authorized to arrest and even sentence 
to death any malefactors in their midst. The community did 
not have to account for any death sentences it passed but had 
to pay the king 1,000 solidos for every one of these. The four 
adenanti directing the community could, with the agreement 
of the aljama, pronounce excommunication. Thus the elected 
heads of the community exercised considerable power, espe- 
cially the authority to impose the death sentence, which in 
fact was only pronounced against informers. The king rarely 
attempted to interfere with this autonomy, leaving the com- 
munities to direct their own affairs. 


Beginning of the Christian Reaction 
However, early in the 13" century, a Christian reaction made 
itself felt, under the influence of *Raymond de Pefiaforte, Do- 
minican confessor to the king. From Barcelona he attempted 
to limit the influence of the Jews by fixing the interest rate on 
moneylending at 20%, by limiting the effectiveness of the Jew- 
ish oath, and restating the prohibition on Jews holding pub- 
lic office or employing Christian servants (Dec. 22, 1228). The 
Council of Tarragona (1235) restated these clauses and forbade 
Muslims to convert to Judaism or vice versa. The Cortes in- 
creased their attempts to suppress Jewish moneylending. 
Thus the climate had changed. Following the exam- 
ple of France, the kingdom of Aragon initiated a large-scale 
campaign to convert the Jews through exposing the “Jewish 
error. From 1250 the first blood libel was launched in Sara- 
gossa. Soon the example of Louis 1x found Spanish imitators: 
James 1 found himself obliged to cancel debts to Jews (1259). 
Soon after, an apostate Jew carried over to Spain the work of 
Nicholas *Donin of France, provoking a disputation between 
Pablo *Christiani and the most famous rabbi of the day, *Nah- 
manides. Held before the king, the bishops, and Raymond 
de Pefiaforte, the disputation took place in Barcelona on July 
20, 27, 30, and 31, 1263 (see *Barcelona, Disputation of). Cen- 
tral to the disputation were the problem of the advent of the 
Messiah and the truth of Christianity; probably for the last 
time in the Middle Ages, the Jewish representative secured 
permission to speak with complete freedom. After a some- 
what brusque disputation, each side claimed the victory. This 
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constituted no check to Christian missionary efforts; forced 
conversion remained prohibited but the Jews were compelled 
to attend conversionist sermons and to censor all references 
to Jesus or Mary in their literature. Nahmanides, brought to 
trial because of his frankness, was acquitted (1265), but he 
had to leave Spain and in 1267 settled in Jerusalem. By his 
bull Turbato corde, proclaimed at this time, Pope Clement Iv 
gave the Inquisition virtual freedom to interfere in Jewish af- 
fairs by allowing the inquisitors to pursue converted Jews who 
had reverted to their old religion, Christians who converted 
to Judaism, and Jews accused of exercising undue influence 
over Christians and their converted brethren. It was becom- 
ing apparent that the Jews had outlived their usefulness as 
colonizers, except in southern Aragon. The old hostility to- 
ward Judaism reappeared, but for the time being was content 
with efforts to convince the Jews of the truth of Christianity. 
At this period Raymond *Martini, one of the opponents of 
Nahmanides, published his Pugio Fidei, a work which served 
as the basis for anti-Jewish campaigns for many years. But 
the economic usefulness of the Jews was still considerable: in 
1294 revenue from the Jews amounted to 22% of the total rev- 
enue in Castile. In spite of mounting hostility on the part of 
the burghers, the state was very reluctant to part with such a 
valuable source of income. 

The very existence of the Jewish communities posed 
problems for the burgher class. The aljama was a neighbor 
of the Christian municipality but was free from its authority 
because of its special relationship with the king. The juderia 
thus often seemed to be a town within a town. The aljama it- 
self in this period reinforced its authority and closed its ranks, 
limiting the influence of the courtiers, who were increasingly 
becoming a dominant class with no real share in the spiritual 
life of the people. The different communities in Aragon had 
developed on parallel lines without any centralized organiza- 
tion. At times their leaders met to discuss the apportionment 
of taxes, but this had never led to the development of a na- 
tional organization. Within the communities the struggle con- 
tinued between the strong families who wielded power and the 
masses. In general the oligarchy succeeded in dominating the 
communal council with the assistance of the dayyanim who, 
since they were not always scholars, had to consult the rabbini- 
cal authorities before passing judgment according to Jewish 
law. Around the end of the 13" century the dayyanim began 
to be elected annually, the first step toward greater control by 
the masses. Soon after, these masses managed to secure a rota- 
tion of the members of the council, but nevertheless these were 
nearly always chosen from among the powerful families. 

Such a climate of social tension, aggravated by the anxi- 
ety caused by the insecure state of the Jews, proved fruitful for 
the reception of kabbalistic teachings, transplanted at the be- 
ginning of the 13" century from Provence to Gerona. Mainly 
due to the works of Nahmanides, the kabbalistic movement 
developed widely (see *Kabbalah). Between 1280 and 1290 the 
Zohar appeared and was enthusiastically received. Philosophy 
appeared to be in retreat before this new trend. At this very 
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moment the Maimonidean controversy broke out once more, 
beginning in Provence where the study of philosophy had re- 
ceived a new impetus through the translations of works from 
Arabic by the Ibn *Tibbon and *Kimhi families. The quar- 
rel reached such dimensions that the most celebrated rabbi 
of the day, Solomon b. Abraham *Adret, rabbi of Barcelona, 
was obliged to intervene. A double herem was proclaimed on 
those who studied Greek philosophy before the age of 25 and 
on those who were too prone to explain the biblical stories al- 
legorically. Exceptions were made on works of medicine, as- 
tronomy, and the works of Maimonides. This ban was prob- 
ably another sign of the decline of the Jewish community of 
Aragon and its increasing tendency to withdraw into itself. 
During the same period Jewish courtiers lost their influence 
and left the political arena. 

In Castile, on the other hand, Jewish courtiers continued 
to play an important role in spite of the efforts of other court- 
iers to be rid of them and of the Church to condemn them as 
usurers. Apostates were at the fore in this struggle, especially 
*Abner of Burgos who, becoming a Christian in 1321 and, tak- 
ing the name Alfonso of Valladolid, tried to remain in close 
contact with the Jewish community, the better to influence 
it. Around the same period, Gonzalo *Martinez de Oviedo, 
majordomo to the king, obtained the temporary dismissal of 
Jewish courtiers and planned the eventual expulsion of all 
the Jews of the kingdom. Soon himself accused of treason, he 
was put to death (1340) and his plan fell into abeyance. At the 
beginning of the 14" century *Asher b. Jehiel became rabbi of 
Toledo, the principal community in the kingdom, holding this 
office from 1305 to 1327. After the imprisonment of his master, 
*Meir b. Baruch of Rothenburg, he had been the leading rab- 
binic authority in Germany, a country he fled from in 1303. 
Practically as soon as he arrived in Spain he was involved in 
the philosophic controversy and signed the ban proclaimed 
by Solomon b. Abraham Adret. On the latter’s death he be- 
came the leading rabbinic scholar in Spain, where he dis- 
seminated the methods of the tosafists and the ideals of the 
*Hasidei Ashkenaz. The attitude of the Catholic monarchy to- 
ward the Jews continued to vacillate. Alfonso x1 resolved to 
root out Jewish usury but to permit the Jews to remain (1348). 
The *Black Death, which reached Spain at this period, did not 
give rise to persecutions like those which swept central Eu- 
rope. Alfonso’s successor, Pedro the Cruel (1350-69) brought 
Jewish courtiers back into his employment and allowed Don 
Samuel b. Meir ha-Levi *Abulafia, his chief treasurer, to build 
a magnificent synagogue in Toledo in 1357 (it was later turned 
into a church and subsequently into a museum). Despite the 
fall of Don Samuel, who died in prison, other Jewish court- 
iers retained their positions and influence. During the civil 
war between Pedro and his bastard half-brother, Henry of 
Trastamara, the Jews sided with the king, who, therefore, was 
even called the king of the Jews. When Burgos was taken by 
the pretender (1366), the Jewish community was reduced to 
selling the synagogue appurtenances to pay its ransom. Some 
of its members were even sold into slavery. Henry’s victory, 
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augmented by the capture of Toledo (in which many Jews fell 
victim), reduced the local community to destitution: the king 
had seized at least 1,000,000 gold maravedis. However, this 
did not prevent the king from appointing Don Joseph *Picho 
as tax farmer and other Jews from filling important positions. 
Incited by the Cortes, he imposed the Jewish badge and for- 
bade Jews to take Christian names, but he did not dismiss 
his Jewish courtiers. Meanwhile the condition of the Jews 
in the kingdom deteriorated. In 1380 the Cortes, as a result 
of the secret execution of Don Joseph Picho as an informer 
on the orders of the rabbinical tribunal, forbade the Jewish 
communities to exercise criminal jurisdiction and to impose 
the death penalty or banishment. In Castile the first part of 
the 14" century was dominated by the personality of *Jacob 
b. Asher, third son of Asher b. Jehiel, who was dayyan in To- 
ledo. Around 1340 he published his Arbaah Turim, a codifi- 
cation of the law combining the Spanish and the Ashkenazi 
traditions, which was widely distributed. His brother *Judah 
b. Asher succeeded his father in Toledo and became in effect 
the chief rabbi of Castile. 

‘The situation in Aragon was generally both less brilliant 
and less disquieting. There the influence of the Jews at court 
had practically disappeared with the dismissal of the Jewish 
courtiers. The Jews were tolerated and had the right to royal 
protection within the limits of Church doctrine on the matter. 
The taxes raised from the Jews were an important source of 
revenue and so they were allowed to pursue their commercial 
ventures and direct their own internal affairs. Under the reign 
of James 11 (1291-1327) the Inquisition had begun to show an 
interest in the Jews but the king declared that their presence 
was an affair of state and not a religious concern, an attitude 
characteristic of the monarchy for many years. James gave no 
assistance to the efforts to convert the Jews. When the *Pas- 
toureaux arrived in Aragon, the king resisted them vigorously 
in his efforts to spare the Jews from this menace. During his 
tule (1306) Jews expelled from France were permitted to settle 
in Spain. Unlike in Castile, in Aragon the Black Death gave 
rise to anti-Jewish excesses. In Saragossa only 50 Jews survived 
and in Barcelona and other Catalonian cities the Jews were 
massacred. So shattered were the communities by these riots 
that their leaders convened in Barcelona in 1354 to decide on 
common measures to reestablish themselves. They resolved to 
establish a central body to appeal to the papal curia to defend 
them against allegations of spreading the plague and to secure 
for them some alleviation in their situation. A delegation sent 
to Pope Clement v1 in Avignon succeeded in having a bull 
promulgated which condemned such accusations. 

It would seem that the attempt to create a central orga- 
nization did not succeed, but the Aragon communities had 
nevertheless to reorganize. From 1327 the Barcelona commu- 
nity succeeded in abolishing all communal offices which were 
acquired by royal favor. Authority and power within the com- 
munity were henceforth vested in the Council of 30, elected by 
the community notables. The 30 were trustworthy men, judges 
or administrators of charities, who were empowered to issue 
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takkanot and apportion taxes. They were elected for three-year 
terms and could serve more than one term; however, close rel- 
atives could not sit on the same council. Although in effect the 
aristocracy remained in power, they were no longer all-power- 
ful. The presence in Barcelona of eminent masters of the law 
counterbalanced the ambition of the powerful families. Nis- 
sim b. Reuben *Gerondi (d. c. 1375), av bet din in Barcelona, 
exercised great influence over all Spanish Jewry, as attested 
by his many responsa (the majority of which are unfortu- 
nately no longer extant). Hasdai *Crescas, born in Barcelona 
around 1340, who seems to have been close to court circles, be- 
came the most venerated authority in Spanish Jewry. *Isaac b. 
Sheshet Perfet, also born in Barcelona (1326), rapidly became 
known as a leading rabbinic authority. A merchant by trade, he 
later served as rabbi in various communities. On April 2, 1386, 
Pedro 1v approved a new constitution for the Barcelona com- 
munity which constituted slight progress toward democrati- 
zation. The community was divided into three classes, almost 
certainly according to their tax contribution. Each class was 
empowered to nominate a secretary and elect ten members 
of the council. With the secretaries, the 30 elected members 
made up the grand council of the community. Five represen- 
tatives of each class and the secretaries constituted the smaller 
council. The secretaries served for one year only and could 
only be renominated after two years had expired. One-third of 
the 30 members had to be renewed each year. The council had 
limited powers only, being unable to establish tax allocations 
without the approval of the 30. Tax assessors had to be chosen 
from among the three classes. The influence of the powerful 
families was thus curbed, extending only over the class of the 
community of which they were members. 

The smaller communities, of course, established a less 
complex system of administration. Councils were not ap- 
pointed there until the second half of the 14" century. In many 
places the local oligarchy seems to have maintained its power. 
In Majorca, essentially a mercantile community, this oligarchy 
was composed of merchants who prevented any democrati- 
zation of the administration. The royal administration recog- 
nized the existence of judios francos, descendants of courtly 
Jewish families who paid no taxes to the community and took 
no part in communal life. They married among themselves 
and generally remained true to their faith. The communities 
were also concerned with the moral life of their members. An 
institution almost unique to Spain in the Middle Ages was the 
*berurei averah, notables who watched over the religious life 
of their communities. The latter also exercised authority over 
*informers, punishing them with loss of a limb or death, with 
the approval of the king. The death sentence was generally car- 
ried out immediately, which to some seemed dangerous or ar- 
bitrary. To avoid the possibility of abuse, in 1388 Hasdai Crecas 
was appointed judge over all informers in the kingdom. 


The Persecutions of 1391 


Soon the face of Spanish Jewry was brutally altered. In 1378 the 
archdeacon of Ecija, Ferrant *Martinez, launched a campaign 
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of violent sermons against the Jews, demanding the destruc- 
tion of 23 local synagogues. On the death of the archbishop in 
1390, he became virtual ruler of the diocese, using this situa- 
tion to intensify his anti-Jewish campaign and declaring that 
even the monarchy would not oppose attacks on the Jews. Af- 
ter unsuccessful interventions by the communities, the death 
of King John 1 of Castile (1390) left the crown in the hands of a 
minor who did not attempt to check the redoubtable preacher. 
On the first of Tammuz 5151 (June 4, 1391) riots broke out in 
Seville. The gates of the juderia were set on fire and many 
died. Apostasy was common and Jewish women and children 
were even sold into slavery with the Muslims. Synagogues 
were converted into churches and the Jewish quarters filled 
with Christian settlers. Disorder spread to Andalusia, where 
Old and New Castile Jewish communities were decimated by 
murder and apostasy. In Toledo, on June 20, Judah, grandson 
of Asher b. Jehiel, refused to submit and was martyred. At- 
tacks were made in *Madrid, *Cuenca, Burgos, and Cordoba, 
the monarchy making no efforts to protect the Jews. So many 
people had been involved in the riot that it proved impossible 
to arrest the leaders. In July violence broke out in Aragon; the 
Valencia community was destroyed on July 9 and more than 
250 Jews were massacred. Others, including Isaac b. Sheshet 
Perfet, managed to escape. The tardy measures taken by the 
royal authorities were useless. Many small communities were 
converted en masse. In the Balearic Islands the protection of 
the governor was to no avail: on July 10 more than 300 Jews 
were massacred. Others took refuge in the fortress, where 
pressure was put on them to compel them to convert. A few 
finally escaped to North Africa. In Barcelona more than 400 
Jews were killed on August 5. During the attack on the Jewish 
quarter of Gerona on August 10 the victims were numerous. 
The Jews of *Tortosa were forcibly converted. Practically all 
the Aragon communities were destroyed in bloody outbreaks 
when the poorer classes, trying to relieve their misery by burn- 
ing their debts to the Jews, seized Jewish goods. Yet the motive 
behind the attacks was primarily religious, for, once conver- 
sion was affected, they were brought to an end. 

Although he did not encourage the outbreaks, John 1 of 
Aragon did nothing to prevent or stop them, contenting him- 
self with intervening once the worst was over. Above all he 
was concerned to conserve royal resources and on Sept. 22, 
1391 ordered an enquiry into the whereabouts of the assets of 
the ruined communities and dead Jews, especially those who 
had left no heirs. All that could be found he impounded. At 
this point Hasdai Crescas became in effect the savior of the 
remnants of Aragonese Jewry, gathering together the funds 
necessary to persuade the king to come to their defense, ap- 
pealing to the pope, and offering assistance to his brethren. 
The assassins were barely punished, but when a fresh outbreak 
seemed imminent early in 1392 the king swiftly suppressed 
it. Subsequently he took various measures to assist Hasdai 
Crescas in his efforts to reorganize the communities and re- 
unite the dispersed members. Meanwhile, in Barcelona and 
Valencia, the burghers, freed from their rivals, seemed op- 
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posed to the reconstitution of the shattered Jewish commu- 
nities. A small community was reestablished in Majorca. In 
the countryside the communities could reorganize more eas- 
ily; there the Jews were indispensable and less a target of the 
jealousy of the Christian burghers. 


The Conversos 

In this period the problem of Jews who had converted by force 
became acute. Illegal though forced conversion was, in the 
eyes of the Church a Converso was a true Christian and thus 
forbidden to return to Judaism. There were indeed a number 
of Jews who took their conversion to heart and, filled with 
the zeal of neophytes, reproached their former coreligionists 
for their “errors” and launched a campaign to bring them to 
the font. Chief among these was Solomon ha-Levi of Burgos 
who became *Pablo de Santa Maria in 1391 and later bishop 
of Burgos. In their desperate state, the Jews could hardly re- 
spond energetically. The Christian missionary spirit did not 
rest content with the successes achieved. The notorious friar 
Vicente *Ferrer preached in the towns of Castile in 1411-12. Al- 
though opposed to forced conversion, he was ready to compel 
Jews to listen to him and was unconcerned by the anti-Jewish 
violence which was consequent on his sermons. Following on 
his activity the government of Castile proclaimed on Jan. 2, 
1412, new regulations concerning Jews. Henceforth, in towns 
and in villages, they were to inhabit separate quarters and, to 
distinguish them from Christians, had to grow their hair and 
beards, and could no longer be addressed by the honorific, 
“Don. They were forbidden to take employment as tax farm- 
ers or fill any other public office, nor could their physicians 
treat Christians; lending on interest was also prohibited. All 
professions were closed to them and all commerce by which 
they might ameliorate their miserable existence forbidden. For 
a time even their internal autonomy and freedom of move- 
ment were in question. 

In Aragon the situation was more favorable. The com- 
munity of Saragossa, spared because of the presence of the 
king in the town, was able to play an important role in the re- 
constitution of the Aragonese communities. The action of the 
king gave a semblance of stability to the new Jewish groups. 
In 1399 the aljama of Saragossa, where Hasdai Crescas was 
rabbi, obtained a new statute from Queen Violante defining 
its power and organization. In June 1412 Ferdinand 1 became 
new king of Aragon, thanks to the assistance and support of 
Vicente Ferrer, who seized the opportunity to extend his ac- 
tivities against the Jews of Aragon. At that moment Joshua 
*Lorki, who had previously disputed with Pablo de Santa Ma- 
ria, decided to accept baptism under the name of Geronimo 
de Santa Fé. In August of the same year he sent a pamphlet 
to the antipope Benedict x111 which served as the basis for 
the public disputation soon to be held in Tortosa. The pope 
invited the Aragonese communities to send representatives 
to a public disputation to be held in Tortosa on Jan. 15, 1413; 
it actually took place the following February (see *Tortosa, 
Disputation of). Probably the antipope wished to achieve a 
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great religious success at the moment the split Church was 
attempting to reunite at the Council of Constance. The Jew- 
ish delegates presented themselves without great enthusiasm 
for the issue of the disputation was in no doubt and freedom 
of expression had been virtually refused. The leading Jewish 
delegates were *Zerahiah b. Isaac ha-Levi from Saragossa and 
the philosopher Joseph Albo; as was to be expected Christi- 
anity triumphed and the defeat of the Jews resulted in a wave 
of conversion. The rabbis were given no real opportunity to 
defend themselves. The major topics of the disputation were 
the messianic problem and the veracity of the Talmud, and 
the Jewish delegates, despairing of being truly heard, wished 
to end the disputation. Only Zerahiah b. Isaac ha-Levi and Jo- 
seph Albo defended Judaism against all attack but they failed 
to convince their colleagues that there was any point in reply- 
ing. The disputation finally ended in December 1414 and the 
Jewish delegates returned home. 

Acting on a bull promulgated by Benedict x111 on May 
u, Ferdinand 1 ordered on July 23, 1415 the Jews to submit 
their copies of the Talmud so that all passages deemed anti- 
Christian might be censored. The Jews were also forbidden to 
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read the *Toledot Yeshu. Any attack on the Church was pro- 
hibited. Jewish judges lost their authority over criminal cases, 
even those involving informers. They were also forbidden to 
extend their synagogues. Christians could no longer employ 
Jewish agents and the Jews were confined to a special quar- 
ter. Apostates could inherit from their Jewish parents. With 
this even heavier burden to bear, many Aragonese commu- 
nities were destroyed and conversions were numerous, espe- 
cially among the higher classes. Aragon Judaism was close to 
the abyss when Benedict x111 was dismissed from the papacy 
(1416). On the death of Ferdinand in the same year they ac- 
quired a temporary respite. 

John 11, the new king of Castile (1406-54), and his con- 
temporary, Alfonso v of Aragon (1416-58), had little taste for 
the religious fervor of their predecessors. The new pope was 
similarly disinclined to reopen this particular battle. Almost 
all anti-Jewish measures were therefore abrogated (1419-22). 
Copies of the Talmud and synagogue buildings were restored 
to the Jews. In the meantime the Aragonese communities were 
greatly reduced; those of Valencia and Barcelona had disap- 
peared altogether. In Majorca, the Jews who remained were 
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dispersed by a blood libel in 1432. Only the rural settlements 
in the province of Aragon had escaped persecution. At the 
moment of the expulsion there was an estimated 6,000 Jew- 
ish families in Aragon, a meager percentage indeed of the 
country’s total population. 

In Castile there were around 30,000 Jewish families, 
aside from innumerable Conversos, many of whom were in 
fact Jews. The large communities, Seville, Toledo, and Burgos, 
had lost their former influence as a result of the apostasy of 
many members of the ruling class. Henceforward the decisive 
weight in the Jewish life of the kingdom was maintained by the 
small rural communities whose numbers rarely exceeded 50 
families. The Jews were merchants, shopkeepers, or artisans, 
with a number of physicians. Some Jewish courtiers managed 
to retrieve their positions at court; Abraham *Benveniste de 
Soria was the treasurer of John 11, who also appointed him rab 
de la corte, chief rabbi of the kingdom. Abraham Benveniste 
used his position to undertake the reorganization of Castil- 
ian Jewry, convoking in 1432 a convention of representatives 
of Spanish communities in Valladolid to formulate and adopt 
new regulations. Their primary concern was to reorganize sys- 
tems of instruction, to be effected through a tax imposed on 
slaughter, on wine, on marriages, and on circumcisions. Any 
community of 15 families or more was to support one primary 
school teacher, and a community of 40 families must employ 
a rabbi. It was also laid down that a community consisting of 
ten families must maintain a place of prayer. Various measures 
were formulated to regulate the election of judges, who had to 
act in accord with the rabbi and notables. It was also possible 
to appeal to the rab de la corte. The former laws covering in- 
formers and slanderers were abrogated; in future the rab de la 
corte could, under certain conditions, sentence informers to 
death. Forced betrothals and marriages were strictly forbid- 
den. The rab de la corte also had to approve the appointment 
of any Jew to royal commissions. No Jew was allowed to ob- 
tain from the king exemption from payment of the communal 
taxes. Other decisions of the convention concerned sumptuary 
laws. Through this strict centralization the Castilian commu- 
nities found a solution to their problems. It is difficult to as- 
certain if the regulations of *Valladolid were strictly applied, 
but they were an answer to the plight of communities greatly 
reduced in numbers and wealth. 

Yet the most pressing problem of Spanish Jewry no lon- 
ger concerned the communities, for the question of the Con- 
versos became progressively more acute. Showing their aware- 
ness and suspicion of the true nature of the mass conversions, 
Spanish Christians were in the habit of referring to “New” and 
“Old” Christians and effecting a veritable racial distinction be- 
tween them. It is undoubtedly true that many Conversos were 
Christians in name only, acquiring their new status through 
force alone, and many others had accepted baptism as a means 
of breaking down social, economic, and political barriers. In 
pursuit of these aims they had begun to marry into the great 
Toledan families. Yet they too became concerned when in 1449 
the rebels of Toledo issued a statute proclaiming that all New 
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Christians - regardless of the fervor of their faith - were in- 
famous and unfit for all offices and benefices, public and pri- 
vate, in Toledo and all its dependencies. They could be neither 
witnesses nor public notaries. The king and pope condemned 
this proclamation, more through the desire to hasten the con- 
version of the Jews, which it rendered henceforth impossible, 
than through any sense of justice. Great harm was done by 
this proclamation, giving rise to a widespread policy of eradi- 
cation of real or suspected Jewish influence. Subsequently all 
religious and political agitation tended to this end. 


Steps Toward the Expulsion 

The marriage of Isabella, heiress to the throne of Castile, and 
Ferdinand, heir to the throne of Aragon, in 1469 had disas- 
trous consequences for Spanish Jewry. The two kingdoms 
were united in 1479. At first they took no heed of the Jewish 
communities as such, but they considered the Conversos a 
danger to national unity. The Catholic monarchs continued 
to employ Jewish functionaries —- such as Don Abraham *Se- 
neor, chief rabbi of Castile and tax controller for the whole 
kingdom, and Isaac *Abrabanel, tax farmer for part of Cas- 
tile - and a number of Conversos as well. However, in 1476 
the right of criminal jurisdiction was taken from the Jewish 
communities. Soon the Catholic monarchs launched a direct 
attack on the Conversos, inviting the *Inquisition to extend 
its activities to the kingdom, which their predecessors had al- 
ways refused to countenance, fearing the great power of this 
institution. On Sept. 27, 1480, two Dominicans were named 
inquisitors of the kingdom of Castile, and they began their 
activities in Seville in January 1481. Soon after, the first Con- 
versos condemned as Judaizers were sent to their deaths. Ac- 
cording to the chronicler Andres Bernaldez, more than 700 
Conversos were burned at the stake between 1481 and 1488 
and more than 5,000 reconciled to the Church after endur- 
ing various punishments. Inquisitors were appointed in 1481 
for Aragon, where the papal Inquisition, which had been in 
existence for some time, was considered insufficiently effec- 
tive. From 1483 the Jews were expelled from Andalusia, no 
doubt because it appeared to the inquisitors to be impossible 
to root out Jewish heresies from among the Conversos while 
practicing Jews still lived in their midst. 

Tomas de *Torquemada, confessor to the queen, was ap- 
pointed inquisitor-general in the autumn of 1483, providing 
the Inquisition with a new impetus and stricter organization. 
His activities stretched from town to town throughout the 
whole kingdom, bringing terror to Jewish communities ev- 
erywhere since they were inevitably linked with the Conver- 
sos. In less than 12 years the Inquisition condemned no less 
than 13,000 Conversos, men and women, who had continued 
to practice Judaism in secret. Yet these were no more than a 
fraction of the mass of Conversos. When the last bastion of 
Muslim power in Spain fell with the triumphant entry of the 
Catholic monarchs into Granada on Jan. 2, 1492, the urge to- 
ward complete religious unity of the kingdom was reinforced. 
The scandal of the Conversos who had remained true to Ju- 
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daism had shown that segregation of the Jews and limita- 
tion of their rights did not suffice to suppress their influence. 
They must be totally removed from the face of Spain. Thus on 
March 31, 1492 the edict of expulsion was signed in Granada, 
although it was not promulgated until between April 29 and 
May 1. All Jews who were willing to accept Christianity were, 
of course, to be permitted to stay. 

In May the exodus began, the majority of the exiles - 
around 100,000 people — finding temporary refuge in Portu- 
gal (from where the Jews were expelled in 1496-97), the rest 
making for North Africa and Turkey, the only major coun- 
try which opened its doors to them. A few found provisional 
homes in the little kingdom of Navarre, where there was still 
an ancient Jewish community in existence, but there too 
their stay was brief, for the Jews were expelled in 1498. Con- 
siderable numbers of Spanish Jews, including the chief rabbi 
Abraham Seneor and most of the members of the influential 
families, preferred baptism to exile, adding their number to 
the thousands of Conversos who had chosen this road at an 
earlier date. On July 31 (the 7 of Av), 1492, the last Jew left 
Spain. Yet Spanish (or Sephardi) Jewry had by no means dis- 
appeared, for almost everywhere the refugees reconstituted 
their communities, clinging to their former language and cul- 
ture. In most areas, especially in North Africa, they met with 
descendants of refugees from the 1391 persecutions. In Erez 
Israel they had been preceded by several groups of Spanish 
Jews who had gone there as a result of the various messianic 
movements which had shaken Spanish Jewry. Officially, no 
Jews were left in Spain. All that were left were the Conversos, 
a great number of whom remained true to their original faith. 
Some later fell victim to the Inquisition; others managed to 
flee from Spain and return openly to Judaism in the Sephardi 
communities of the Orient and Europe. 

See also *Anusim; *Conversos; *Marranos; *New Chris- 
tians; *Portugal; *Sephardim. 


Cultural Life 

From the beginning, the cultural life of Spanish Jewry under 
the Christian reconquest followed on the style set under Mus- 
lim rule. Eastern influence lost none of its force even though a 
frontier henceforward separated the communities of the north 
from those of the south. In fact, the contrary was the case, 
since the Jews of Christian Spain often appeared to be indis- 
pensable agents in the diffusion of the Eastern cultural tradi- 
tion. Consequently, many of them were translators of Arabic; 
some, like the *Kimhis and the Ibn *Tibbons, even carried 
their work as translators to the north, to Provence. In Chris- 
tian Spain the Jews continued to study the sciences, medicine 
in particular, and the Christian kings employed numbers of 
Jewish physicians. They were also well versed in astronomy 
and shortly before the expulsion Abraham *Zacuto prepared 
the astronomical tables that Christopher Columbus used on 
his voyage. The Jewish “nobility” had frequently received the 
same education as their Christian counterparts, reaching a 
cultural integration rarely equaled in Jewish history. Of course 
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this process only affected the families of Jewish courtiers, but 
this type of assimilation goes a long way toward explaining 
both the phenomena of Marranism - entailing the need to 
lead a double life - and the ability to abandon the Jewish her- 
itage without regret and join the Christian fold. Yet the ma- 
jority of people still looked to their traditional Jewish cultural 
heritage, which remained central to their lives. The relation 
of the journey of *Benjamin of Tudela to the communities of 
Europe and Asia, and the work of the historian Abraham *Ibn 
Daud in his account of the continuity of Jewish tradition are 
well worthy of mention. The main stress, however, lay on the 
study of the Hebrew language and of the Bible and Talmud, 
and on the development of a style of Hebrew poetry which 
took the profane as well as the sacred for its subject matter. 
In all fields there was no real break with the Judeo-Arab mi- 
lieu. For many years the Babylonian academies continued to 
be a major influence, but rabbinical scholarship in Spanish 
Jewry came to maturity in the 11" century with the work of 
Isaac b. Jacob ha-Kohen *Alfasi. The latter, assisted by his pu- 
pils, especially Joseph b. Meir ha-Levi *Ibn Migash, created 
a Spanish Jewish talmudic academy which proceeded to de- 
velop its own methods. The theories of the grammarians in 
Muslim Spain were already known in the north and were ac- 
cepted there. Poets flourished in the retinue of Jews who were 
wealthy or well placed at court. Poetry often remained a pro- 
fession. Along with many of his contemporaries, *Judah Ha- 
levi left Muslim Spain for the Christian part of the country 
without finding success there. His poems were torn between 
the two worlds and Judah Halevi finally left for the Holy Land. 
Along with Judah Halevi and Moses *Ibn Ezra, Solomon ibn 
*Gabirol brought Hebrew poetry to a peak of perfection. Their 
religious poems, the main body of their work, permanently 
enriched the liturgy. At the same time they gave a new dimen- 
sion to Hebrew poetry by extending it beyond its liturgical 
framework to cover every variety of a benevolent patron. The 
interest in poetry also gave rise to liturgical and biblical stud- 
ies; biblical Hebrew once more predominated over rabbini- 
cal Hebrew. Following in the path of Menahem b. Saruk and 
*Dunash b. Labrat were such grammarians as Judah b. David 
*Hayyuj, Jonah *Ibn Janah, Moses ha-Kohen ibn *Gikatilla, 
and above all Abraham *Ibn Ezra, who produced their gram- 
matical treatises in Hebrew and so enabled the Jewish gram- 
marians of France and Germany to become aware of and adopt 
the theories of their Spanish counterparts. The same writers 
often produced biblical commentaries: Joseph b. Isaac *Ibn 
Abitur on Psalms, Moses ha-Kohen ibn Gikatilla on Isaiah, the 
Latter Prophets, Psalms, and Job, and Abraham ibn Ezra on 
the entire Bible (although some portions of his commentary 
are no longer extant). In this period the *maqama - an Ara- 
bic verse form — made its debut in Jewish literature with the 
Tahkemoni of Judah *Al-Harizi. Yet the golden age of Hebrew 
poetry in Spain was already drawing to a close. 

During the 11 century talmudic studies took root in 
Spain with the arrival of Isaac b. Jacob *Alfasi and continued 
to be greatly influenced by his work. With the aim of summing 
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up the discussions of the sages and pointing out the correct 
halakhah, he prepared a resumé of the Talmud. In this work, 
he stressed practical observance, an attitude which was char- 
acteristic of the great Spanish talmudists. His main pupil, Jo- 
seph b. Meir ha-Levi ibn Migash, followed in his footsteps and, 
like his teacher, wrote a number of responsa clarifying points 
of the law. The greatest stimulus to talmudic studies was the 
work of Maimonides, who spent his formative years in Spain 
and can be considered a Spanish scholar. He, too, produced 
works of *codification of the law, the Mishneh Torah and Sefer 
ha-Mitzvot, and wrote numerous responsa. Like other Spanish 
rabbis, he did not hesitate to bring out his works in Arabic so 
that they could be understood by all. This bilinguality in He- 
brew and Arabic was a mark of the first era of Spanish Jewry. 
Another equally important characteristic was its enthusiasm 
for philosophical debates. Spanish Jewry’s integration into 
the contemporary Arab culture obliged it to face the same 
problems, though generally with an avowedly polemic in- 
tent. Writers were largely concerned with demonstrating that 
revelation and philosophy were not necessarily contradictory 
and that in any case Judaism represented the superior truth. 
Although Ibn Gabirol’s philosophical work Fons Vitae has no 
specifically Jewish character, Judah Halevi devoted himself to 
a vigorous apology for Judaism. *Bahya ibn Paquda, a moral- 
ist, attempted to show the superiority of ethical conduct over 
the ceremonial law, which becomes falsified if the “duties of 
the heart” are neglected. However, the greatest representa- 
tive of the philosophic trend was Maimonides, who followed 
it to formulate his classic definition of the dogmas of Juda- 
ism. Nevertheless, from the beginning of the 13 century the 
supremacy of philosophy was challenged in the controversy 
over Maimonides’ works (see *Maimonidean Controversy), 
especially in the north of Spain, which had then reverted to 
Christian rule. The change in attitude was influenced by disil- 
lusionment arising from the changed conditions of Jewish life, 
by the renewed interest in talmudic studies due to the work of 
the Franco-German tosafists, and by the new trends in Jewish 
mysticism which first appeared in Provence before reaching 
Spain. At the beginning of the 14" century the Franco-German 
talmudic tradition came face to face with the Spanish through 
the arrival of *Asher b. Jehiel, resulting in the preservation of 
unity in the field of Jewish law. Warmly received by the great- 
est Spanish scholar of the day, Solomon b. Abraham *Adret, 
Asher b. Jehiel cooperated with him in restoring peace: the 
study of philosophy was permitted, but under clearly defined 
conditions. Time, too, had done its work and the controversy 
was soon stilled. In the meantime the Kabbalah became in- 
creasingly important, especially in the group at Gerona. The 
celebrated talmudist Nahmanides became one of its leading 
advocates. The appearance of the *Zohar, the largest part of 
which was produced by *Moses b. Shem Tov de Leon between 
1280 and 1286, gave a powerful impulse to the development 
of the kabbalistic trend which became predominant in Spain. 
Talmudic studies too gained a new impetus through the com- 
mentaries, novellae, and responsa of Nahmanides, Solomon 
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b. Abraham Adret, Asher b. Jehiel, and Nissim b. Reuben 
*Gerondi. *Jacob b. Asher, son of Asher b. Jehiel, produced 
his codification of the law, the Arbaah Turim, which remains 
to this day the archetype of the rabbinic code and was one of 
the bases of the Shulhan Arukh. Another code, Sefer Abudar- 
ham, was compiled by David b. Joseph *Abudarham of Seville. 
Following in the same path, *Menahem b. Aaron ibn Zerah of 
Navarre composed his Zeidah la-Derekh. *Yom Tov b. Abra- 
ham Ishbili was especially noted for his many novellae; Isaac b. 
Sheshet Perfet, who had to leave Spain in 1391, wrote many re- 
sponsa. Biblical commentaries (frequently showing kabbalistic 
influences) also came to the fore once more with the works of 
Nahmanides, Bahya b. Asher, and Jacob b. Asher, although the 
latter resolutely avoided kabbalistic speculation. Nevertheless 
the persecutions had grave consequences for scholarship too. 
The Judeo-Arab heritage began to disappear. Those conditions 
which had drawn Spanish Jews toward the study of science, 
medicine, and astrology in particular ceased to exist. This de- 
cay became more marked in the 15** century. Apart from the 
philosophic works of Hasdai Crescas and Joseph Albo, whose 
Sefer ha-Ikkarim was a new attempt to define the dogmas of 
Judaism, the creative period had passed. The messianic up- 
heaval, exacerbated by persecution, only prolonged it slightly; 
the spirit of this period is best expressed in the works of Isaac 
b. Judah Abrabanel, who in 1492 preferred exile to apostasy. 
Probably stimulated by fear for the future, interest in kabbal- 
istic speculation continued unabated. The expulsion itself did 
not mark a final end of the development of this specific type 
of culture. Abraham Zacuto finished his rabbinical history on 
the way to exile. The intellectual activity of Spanish Jewry was 
transferred to Eastern and European centers. Even the use of 
the Spanish language continued unchanged (see *Ladino; *Se- 
phardim). Such was the vitality of this outlook that it remained 
seminal in Jewish life for many centuries 


[Simon R. Schwarzfuchs] 


Modern Period 

Though the edict of expulsion of 1492 was not formally re- 
pealed until December 1968 and was consequently, on the 
Spanish statute book until that date, Jews had been allowed to 
live in Spain as individuals, though not as an organized com- 
munity, from the late 19" century. The Republican Constitu- 
tion of 1868 introduced for the first time in modern Spain the 
principle of religious tolerance. This was maintained in sub- 
sequent legislation and transformed into the more enlight- 
ened formula of religious freedom by the amendment to the 
Fuero de los Espajioles, adopted by the referendum of Decem- 
ber 1966. The new statute guaranteed the right of non-Catho- 
lics to maintain their organized institutions, public worship, 
and religious education. Jews, as such, were not specifically 
mentioned in any legal enactment but, as non-Catholics, they 
enjoyed equal rights with their Catholic fellow citizens. The 
only instance of “Jewish legislation” is a decree of December 
1924 which granted to Sephardi Jews living abroad the right to 
claim Spanish nationality and settle in Spain, if they wished. 
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This decree, although initially referring only to the Sephardi 
groups of *Salonika and *Alexandria, afforded the legal ba- 
sis for extending the protection of the Spanish authorities to 
many Jews in Nazi-occupied countries during World War 11. 


[Jeonathan Prato] 


Holocaust Period 

From 1933 until the Civil War, Spain became a haven for about 
3,000 Jewish refugees. The Civil War caused most of them to 
leave, and after the nationalist victory, when all non-Catho- 
lic communities had to close their institutions, Jewish public 
and religious life was destroyed. After the fall of France, Spain 
served for tens of thousands of refugees as a landbridge to the 
high seas, which were dominated by the Allies. By the sum- 
mer of 1942, over 20,000 Jewish refugees had passed through 
Spain, 10,500 of whom were assisted by the *HICEM office in 
Lisbon. Less than 1,000 were unable to continue the journey, 
however, and were imprisoned with other refugees in jails or 
in the *Miranda de Ebro concentration camp. Some refugees 
who crossed the border illegally were sent back to France. In 
the summer of 1942, when the “Final Solution” was initiated 
by Germany, a new wave of Jewish refugees reached Spain, and 
their numbers grew after the occupation of southern France. 
Initially there was no change in Spain’s policy: refugees were 
accepted and arrested, and some were deported. In Decem- 
ber 1942, however, when the Allies wanted French deserters to 
cross the Spanish border, Spain had to agree to stop deporting 
refugees and allow them to leave for North Africa and Portu- 
gal. In April 1943, Spain permitted the establishment in Ma- 
drid of the Representation of American Relief Organizations, 
most of whose budget came from the American Jewish *Joint 
Distribution Committee (aypc). About 5,600 Jews survived 
by fleeing to Spain during the second half of the war. In 1943, 
Spain was faced with an additional rescue problem. Four thou- 
sand Jews — of whom 3,000 were in France and the rest in the 
Balkans as well as a number of Jews from Spanish Morocco 
who were living in French Morocco, possessed partial or full 
Spanish citizenship. Most of the Spanish consuls protected 
these Jews, even when they were instructed to act only when 
Spanish sovereignty was affected. On Jan. 28, 1943, *Eichmann 
and his associates presented Spain with the alternative of ei- 
ther recalling these Jewish subjects within a specified time or 
abandoning them to slaughter. On March 18, 1943 Spain de- 
cided that only those who could prove their Spanish citizen- 
ship would be permitted to enter the country. They would have 
to live in specified towns and would remain in Spain until they 
could be removed elsewhere. As long as there was one group 
of these “repatriates” in Spain, the next group could not en- 
ter the country. This policy was strictly adhered to. Since the 
Allies delayed for a year and a quarter the establishment of a 
refugee center in North Africa, which they had agreed upon 
at the *Bermuda Conference, the aypc could not remove the 
“expatriation” by Spanish consuls without having recourse 
to repatriation; the rest died or saved themselves. In the last 
stages of the Holocaust, Spain joined the rescue operation in 
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Hungary by giving protection certificates to 2,750 Jews who 
were not Spanish citizens. 

[Haim Avni] 
After World War 11 
The improving economic, social, and general conditions pre- 
vailing in Spain after World War 11 attracted an increasing 
number of Jews. According to an unofficial estimate some 
8,000 Jews lived in Spain in 1968, distributed as follows: 3,000 
in Barcelona, 2,500 in Madrid, 1,400 in Melilla, 600 in Ceuta, 
300 in Malaga, and 50 in Seville. Individual Jews were scat- 
tered in many other cities. Until 1945 the bulk of the commu- 
nity was constituted of families originating from East Medi- 
terranean, Balkan, and East and Central European countries. 
Since then a considerable number of Jews from former Span- 
ish and French Morocco settled in the Peninsula: about 85% 
were of Sephardi origin. Until 1967 a Jewish community could 
not obtain legal recognition as a religious body (the commu- 
nity of Madrid was registered as a corporation under the law of 
private associations). Nevertheless they maintained an almost 
complete range of religious activities and services. In Barce- 
lona a community center housed the synagogue, a rabbinical 
office, and a cultural center. In Madrid a new synagogue was 
officially inaugurated in December 1968 in the presence of 
government and ecclesiastical authorities. To mark the im- 
portance of the event, the Spanish government issued a for- 
mal repeal of the edict of expulsion. An increasing effort was 
made to provide Jewish education to the new generation. In 
Madrid a primary school had some 80 children in 1968. He- 
brew lessons were given to pupils attending private schools. 
Two summer camps in Madrid and Barcelona were attended 
by 200 youngsters. A Maccabi movement, functioning in Ma- 
drid and Barcelona, afforded a framework for an increasing 
number of young people. The Council of Jewish Communities 
of Spain, established in 1963 for the coordination and study of 
common activities and problems, issued a monthly bulletin 
in Spanish, Ha-Kesher (1963-_ ), dealing with local and gen- 
eral Jewish affairs. 

In the 1960s, Spain saw a revival of studies of general and 
Hispanic Jewish culture. The universities of Madrid, Barce- 
lona, and Granada had chairs of Hebrew language, Jewish his- 
tory, and Jewish literature. In 1940 the Arias Montano Institute 
of Jewish and Near Eastern Studies was established in Madrid 
under the guidance of distinguished Hebrew scholars; its quar- 
terly publication Sefarad acquired a reputation in the field of 
Sephardi culture. The Spanish Council of Scientific Research, 
in conjunction with the World Sephardi Federation, organized 
an Institute of Sephardi Studies in Madrid for the study of all 
aspects of Sephardi culture since the expulsion, throughout 
the world. In 1964 a Sephardi Center was created in Toledo 
by a decree of the head of state: its board included the presi- 
dent of the Jewish Community of Madrid and a professor of 
Jewish history of The Hebrew University of Jerusalem, both 
ex officio, a representative of the World Sephardi Federation, 
and three outstanding personalities of the Sephardi world. The 
new climate created in the Catholic world as a result of Vati- 
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AV, THE FIFTEENTH OF 


(in the masoretic text and all the ancient versions, except the 
Syriac), once observed as a fast (Meg. Taan., last chapter, Neu- 
bauer). (b) The Ninth of *Av, still observed as the strictest of 
the four fasts commemorating the destruction of the Temple, 
is the culmination of a period of nine days of semi-mourning. 
Connected with it are two special Sabbaths, the one preceding 
the fast called Shabbat Hazon (cf. Isa. ch. 1) and the one fol- 
lowing the fast called Shabbat Nahamu (cf. Isa. 40) after the 
respective Sabbath haftarah readings. (c) The Fifteenth of *Av, 
once a joyous popular festival, the main day of wood offering 
to the altar (Ta’an. 4:5, 8; Jos., Wars, 2:17). (d) The Eighteenth 
of Av, once observed as a fast commemorating the quenching 
of the Eternal Light in the Temple in the reign of King Ahaz 
(Meg. Ta’an., loc. cit.). Predominantly joyful in Temple times, 
with the fifth, seventh, tenth, and twentieth of Av as addi- 
tional festive days of wood offering (Ta’an. 4:5, 8), this month’s 
character became increasingly somber after the Romans’ de- 
struction of the Temple and as more and more national catas- 
trophes occurred (or were held to have occurred) in it, with 
increasing restrictions on sundry expressions of joy, in keep- 
ing with the mishnaic ruling “When Av comes in, gladness is 
diminished” (ibid. 4:6). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenstein, Dinim, 1; Guttmann, Mafte’ah, 1 


(1906), 7of.; ET, 1 (1947), 9-10. 
[Ephraim Jehudah Wiesenberg] 


AV, THE FIFTEENTH OF (Heb. 28370, Tu be-Av), minor 
holiday in the days of the Second Temple, marking the be- 
ginning of the vintage in ancient Palestine. According to the 
Mishnah, on this day (as well as on the *Day of Atonement) 
the daughters of Jerusalem dressed in white raiments (which 
they borrowed that “none should be abashed which had them 
not”) and went forth to dance in the vineyards chanting songs 
(Ta’an. 4:8; TB, ibid. 31a). This was also the day of the wood 
offering when all people brought kindling wood for the Tem- 
ple altar (see: Neh. 10:35). This festival was instituted by the 
Pharisees who, according to Graetz, celebrated their victory 
over the Sadducees on this day (Graetz, Gesch, 3 (1960°), 460, 
572). Josephus, however, gives the 14" of Av as the date of this 
holiday (Wars, 2:6). The Talmud (Ta’an. 30b-31a; BB 1212, b; 
TJ, Taan. 4:11, 69C) gives six more events that occurred on this 
date as reasons for this minor holiday: (1) the tribes were al- 
lowed to intermarry (Num. 36:8 ff.); (2) the Benjamites were 
readmitted into the community (Judg. 21:18 ff.); (3) the death 
of the Israelites in the Sinai Desert for their sin regarding the 
report of the spies to Canaan ceased (Num. 14:32); (4) the 
last king of the Israelite kingdom, *Hosea b. Elah, removed 
the checkposts which *Jeroboam 1 installed to prevent the Is- 
raelites from making their pilgrimage to Jerusalem (1 Kings 
12:29; 11 Kings 18:4); (5) the Romans permitted the burial of 
the soldiers who fell in the defense of Bar Kokhba’s last strong- 
hold, *Bethar; and (6) from this day onward no more wood 
was chopped for the Temple because the sun was no longer 
strong enough to dry it. Since this holiday was celebrated by 
torches and bonfires some scholars believe that it originated 
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in a pagan festival of the summer solstice (such as the 15" of 
Shevat which falls on the day of winter solstice). On Av the 
Fifteenth the *Tahanun prayer is omitted and there are no 
eulogies at burials. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.T. Lewinski (ed.), Sefer ha-Moadim, 6 
(1956), 481-531; Gutmann, Mafte’ah, s.v. “Av-[4]”; ET, s.v. “Av-[4]”; 
L. Finkelstein, The Pharisees, 1 (1946), 54-56. 


AV, THE NINTH OF (Heb. 183 Aywn, Tishah be-Av), tra- 
ditional day of mourning for the destruction of the Temples 
in Jerusalem. 


Historical Background 

The First Temple, built by King Solomon, was destroyed by 
the Babylonian king Nebuchadnezzar in 586 B.c.£. on the 10% 
of Av, according to Jeremiah 3:12, whereas in the correspond- 
ing record in 11 Kings 25:8-9, the date is given as the 7" of Av. 
The Tosefta Taanit 4:10 (also Taan. 29a) explains this discrep- 
ancy by stating that the destruction of the outer walls and of 
the courtyard started on the 7+ of Av while the whole edifice 
was destroyed on the 10" of Av. R. Johanan declared that he 
would have fixed the fast on the 10'" of Av because it was on 
that day that the greater part of the calamity happened. The 
rabbis however decided that it is more fitting to commemo- 
rate the “beginning of the calamity.” 

The Second Temple was destroyed by the Romans in 
70 C.E., on the 10" of Av, according to the historian Josephus 
(Wars, 6:249-50). This day is still observed as a day of mourn- 
ing by the Karaites. The Talmud (Ta’an. 29a), however, gives 
the date as the 9» of Av, which became accepted as the anni- 
versary of both destructions. 

The Talmud justifies the 9" of Av as the major day of 
mourning because a series of calamities occurred on this day 
throughout Jewish history. The Mishnah (Ta’an. 4:6) enu- 
merates five disasters: (1) on the 9‘ of Av it was decreed that 
the Children of Israel, after the Exodus from Egypt, should 
not enter the Promised Land; (2) the First and (3) the Second 
Temples were destroyed; (4) Bethar, the last stronghold of the 
leaders of the *Bar Kokhba war, was captured in 135 C.E.; and 
(5) one year later, in 136, the Roman emperor Hadrian estab- 
lished a heathen temple on the site of the Temple and rebuilt 
Jerusalem as a pagan city which was renamed Aelia Capitolina 
and which the Jews were forbidden to enter. 

The expulsion of the Jews from Spain in 1492 is said also 
to have occurred on the 9‘ of Av. 

The 9 of Av thus became a symbol for all the persecu- 
tions and misfortunes of the Jewish people, for the loss of na- 
tional independence and the sufferings in exile. The massa- 
cres of whole communities during the Crusades intensified 
this association. 


Mourning Rites 

It is uncertain whether or how the 9‘ of Av was observed as a 
day of mourning before 70 c.£. in memory of the destruction 
of the First Temple. In Zechariah 7:5 such an enquiry is quoted 
and the prophet'’s answer is that instead of fasting they should 
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can Council 11 made possible the organization of the Amistad 
Judeo-Christiana with the approval of the Church hierarchy 
in Madrid and Barcelona. This organization revised school 
textbooks, eliminating from them passages offensive to the 
Jewish people and religion. 

In the post-Franco era (from 1975) the position of the 
Jews in Spain improved to a considerable extent, mostly as 
a result of the radical social changes which took place in the 
country. During the 1970s the number of Jews in Spain grew 
to about 12,000, the majority (90%) of Moroccan, Algerian 
and Tunisian origin, and the remainder from Eastern Europe, 
France, Turkey and the Balkan countries. 

At the end of 1978 a major change in the constitution of 
Spain took place when, following a national referendum, the 
Catholic Church was disestablished as the state religion, as a 
result of which Jews were given equality with all the other re- 
ligious denominations, such as the Protestant Church. Orga- 
nized communities existed in Madrid, Barcelona, and Malaga. 
Madrid’s impressive new synagogue, built in 1968, served as 
a center for social activities. Both Madrid and Barcelona had 
rabbis. Educational and social activities in Barcelona took 
place in the spacious communal hall attached to the syna- 
gogue and courses for youth were conducted by emissaries 
from Israel. There was no rabbi in Malaga, with communal 
affairs in the hands of a lay committee. Kosher meat was im- 
ported from Morocco. 

In 1992, in a symbolic gesture, King Juan Carlos re- 
pealed the 1492 expulsion order. The two major Jewish cen- 
ters remained Madrid (with about 3,000 Jews in the early 21° 
century) and Barcelona (also with about 3,000), followed by 
Malaga and with smaller communities in Alicante, Benidorm, 
Cadiz, Granada, Marbella, Majorca, Torremolinos, and Valen- 
cia. The total Jewish population in the early 21*t century was 
around 12,000. The majority of Jews were Sephardi. In Span- 
ish North Africa there were communities in Ceuta and Melila. 
The 1970s and 1980s saw immigration from Latin America. 
The Latin Americans took the initiative in forming groups that 
brought Jews together for cultural and intellectual events. The 
communities were united in the Federacion de Comunidades 
Israelitas de Espana. Jewish day schools operated in Barcelona, 
Madrid, and Malaga. 

In the absence of laws restricting hate propagation or Ho- 
locaust denial, Spain served as a publishing and distribution 
center for neo-Nazis and other extreme rightists. 


RELATIONS WITH ISRAEL. Though no diplomatic relations 
existed between Spain and Israel until 1986, Spain neverthe- 
less maintained a Consulate General in Jerusalem, which had 
existed prior to the establishment of the State of Israel. There 
was no parallel Israel representation, however, in Spain. In the 
Israel-Arab conflict, Spain adopted a markedly pro-Arab line, 
seeing itself as a bridge between Western Europe and the Arab 
world. However, sympathy for Israel was not negligible. Trade, 
tourist, and shipping relations between Israel and Spain de- 
veloped substantially. Exports from Israel to Spain increased 
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from $500,000 in 1960 to $616 million in 2004, imports from 
$100,000 to $652 million. In 2004, 21,400 Spanish tourists ar- 
rived in Israel, up from 7,800 in 1980. 

[Jeonathan Prato] 
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sis, in: Zion, 46 (1981), 251-77 (Heb.); idem, ibid., 50 (1985), 221-40 
(Heb.); idem, in: REJ, 142 (1983), 209-27; idem, in: Sefunot, 3:18 (1985), 
11-34; idem, in: J. Dan (ed.), Tarbut ve-Historiyah (Culture and His- 
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(1996), 33-49; idem, The Golden Age of Aragonese Jewry (1997); idem, 
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M. de Menaca, in: Les pays de la Méditerranée occidentale au Moyen 
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sion and Conflict in the Holy Land (1985), 111-39; idem, in: Sefunot, 
NLS. 2 (1983), 21-95; B. Leroy, Laventure séfarade (1986); J.R. Magda- 
lena Nom de Déu, in: Calls, 2 (1987), 7-16; J. Riera i Sans, in: Calls, 3 
(1988-89), 9-28; P. Leon Tello, in: Anuario de estudios medievales, 19 
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SPANDAU, city in Germany; since 1920 part of the metropoli- 
tan area of *Berlin. Jews settled in Spandau as early as the 13 
century. Although a source dated 1307 gave Jews permission to 
maintain a communal slaughterhouse, meat selling was lim- 
ited to those who maintained a house in the city. Jews were en- 
gaged mostly in moneylending, having been given permission 
to do so providing they charged a reasonable rate of interest 
and refrained from debasing the coinage. In part, the granting 
of the privilege was intended to help provide the funds for the 
building of the city walls. As an additional stimulus to Jew- 
ish settlement, Duke Rudolph submitted to the city council 
(1324) a plan for exempting Jews from all taxes for a period 
of two years. A cemetery was noted in 1324 and a synagogue 
in 1342. (In 1955-56, 19 Jewish gravestones which dated from 
1284 to 1947 were unearthed in Spandau.) The Jews of Berlin 
buried their dead in Spandau until the 15" century. While 
some Jews reached high levels of governmental administra- 
tion in the financial service of Duke Louis, the Jewish com- 
munity itself went through a period of considerable unrest 
at the time of the *Black Death persecutions. In 1496 there 
were 50 Jews in the city. In 1510, however, Jews were accused 
of desecrating the *Host and were driven from the city. Their 
cemetery and synagogue were confiscated. No Jews lived in 
Spandau until the 18" century. In 1782 there were eight Jews 
in the city, and in 1812 there were 52. Religious services were 
held in a private home, and a religious school was established 
in 1854. The Jews of Spandau joined with those of Nauen and 
Kremmen as a single community until 1894. After that time 
the Jews of Spandau again maintained a separate community, 
building a synagogue in 1895. Expanded commercial activity 
brought additional Jews to the city. By 1880 there were 165 Jews 
in Spandau; 316 in 1910; 514 in 1925; 725 in 1933. In 1937 there 
were 381. On the eve of the Nazi accession to power, the com- 
munity maintained a religious school and three philanthropic 
organizations. Its fate during the Holocaust was part of that of 
the Jews of all Berlin. In 1989 a memorial was consecrated to 
the former synagogue that was destroyed in 1938. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Germania Judaica, 2 (1968), 772-4; vol. 3 
(1987), 1382-84; EF. Kohstall, Aus der Chronik der Spandauer Juedi- 
schen Gemeinde (1929); FJW, 62. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Kaulen 
and J. Pohl, Juden in Spandau. Vom Mittelalter bis 1945 (1988) (Reihe 
Deutsche Vergangenheit, vol. 33; Staetten der Geschichte Berlins); 
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Juedische Buerger Spandaus nach 1933: Informationen zur Ausstellung 
einer Arbeitsgruppe der Carl-Diem-Oberschule Spandau (1991). 


[Alexander Shapiro] 


SPANEL, ABRAM NATHANIEL (1901-1985), U.S. industri- 
alist, inventor, philanthropist. Spanel was the founder of one 
of the biggest corset and brassiere companies in the U.S. and 
an inventor who held more than 2,000 patents. He was prob- 
ably best known, however, for the editorials he wrote as paid 
advertisements in scores of newspapers all over the country 
for more than 4o years. In them, he offered his opinions on 
world affairs, with particular emphasis on matters affecting 
the State of Israel, whose cause he championed. 

Born in Odessa, Russia, the son of a tailor and a laun- 
dress, he was taken to Paris by his family at an early age, and 
then to Rochester, N.y., when he was 10. He was a student at 
the University of Rochester for three years, then invented a 
garment bag that could be aired and moth-proofed with a 
vacuum cleaner. He made his first million dollars with his 
first business, the Vacuumizer Manufacturing Company. In 
1932 he founded the International Latex Corporation, which 
later became the International Playtex Corporation. Playtex 
was the first company to make a bra with elastic, the first to 
package intimate apparel and sell it as a brand, and the first 
to advertise it on television. It was also the first to use live 
women modeling bras in Tv commercials. Spanel retired as 
chairman of International Playtex in 1975, but remained ac- 
tive as head of the Spanel Foundation and Spanel Interna- 
tional Ltd., a business he started in 1976 to manufacture some 
of his inventions. Spanel was awarded patents on an eclectic 
range of products, including a hair-cutting device to be used 
in the home and a pneumatic stretcher for transporting mili- 
tary personnel wounded in combat. His philanthropic inter- 
ests focused on medical research, especially child care. He 
established the Spanel Foundation for Cancer Research in 
New York City and the Playtex Park Research Institute at his 
company’s headquarters in Dover, Delaware. His employees 
were provided with free Vitamin c tablets and were among 
the first workers to have air-conditioning, paid health and life 
insurance, and a profit-sharing plan. During World War 11, 
Spanel contributed more than $1.5 million to the war effort, 
the profits he had made on war contracts. A staunch advocate 
of Franco-American relations, he was made a Commander of 
the Legion of Honor by France. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: W.H. Waggoner, New York Times (April 2, 


1985). 
[Mort Sheinman (2"¢ ed.)] 


SPANIER, ARTHUR (1889-1944), German scholar and li- 
brarian. Spanier, who was born in Magdeburg, studied clas- 
sical languages at the University of Berlin and Hebrew at the 
Lehranstalt fuer die Wissenschaft des Judentums (1908-13). 
In 1914-15 he worked as a school teacher in Berlin, and then 
served in the German army. After the war he resumed teach- 
ing, first in Berlin, and then in Koenigsberg. He was appointed 
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a research fellow at the newly founded *Akademie fuer die 
Wissenschaft des Judentums in 1919-20. He received his Ph.D. 
in Freiburg/Breisgau in 1920. In 1921 he entered the service of 
the Prussian State Library, becoming head of the Hebraica and 
Judaica division in 1926, specializing also in the Armenian lan- 
guage. As a “non-Aryan” he was pensioned off in 1935. From 
1937 he lectured at the *Hochschule fuer die Wissenschaft 
des Judentums. In 1938 he was taken to the Sachsenhausen 
concentration camp, but was released, whereupon he immi- 
grated to the Netherlands in 1939. He perished at *Bergen- 
Belsen. 

Spanier’s main scholarly interests and works were in 
Talmudics. He wrote Die Toseftaperiode in der Tannaitischen 
Literatur (1922), in which he suggested that Tosefta had its 
origin in marginal notes to the Mishnah; Die Massoretischen 
Akzente (1927); Das Berliner Baraita Fragment (1931); Zur 
Frage des Literarischen Verhaeltnisses zwischen Mischnah und 
Tosefta (1931). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Taeubler, in: HJ, 7 (1945), 96; E.G. Lowen- 
thal (ed.), Bewaehrung im Untergang (1965), 162 ff. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: W. Schochow, in: Mitteilungen der Staatsbibliothek Preus- 
sischer Kulturbesitz 1 (1990), 36-38. 
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Biblical and Hebraic Influences 

One result of the Christian struggle against Muslim invad- 
ers of the Iberian peninsula from the eighth century onward 
was the blending of national and religious aspirations, which 
revealed itself in Spanish literature. Jews and Christians co- 
operated in translating the Bible into the vernacular, and the 
Old Testament version was taken direct from the Hebrew in 
renderings that antedate 1250. Thus, although Juan 1 of Ara- 
gon prohibited such activities in 1233, *Alfonso the Wise (Al- 
fonso x of Castile, 1221-1284) enthusiastically encouraged the 
translation of the Bible into Spanish. Indeed, Alfonso himself, 
in his General e grande Estoria, linked the history of the world 
as known in his time with the Hebraic history of the Bible. 
In the 15" century further biblical projects were promoted by 
Jews or Conversos. The version by Moses *Arragel (1422) was 
followed by that published by Abraham *Usque, whose Fer- 
rara Bible (1553) appeared in two slightly differing editions. Us- 
que’s Bible inspired Jewish translations into Judeo-Spanish or 
*Ladino, the dialect of Spanish which Jewish exiles took with 
them after the Expulsion of 1492. With the official Catholic 
ban on Spanish versions of the Bible a century later, these be- 
came a Jewish monopoly, and after 1600 Spain ceased to be 
a Bible-reading country until the Spanish hierarchy changed 
its policy at the end of the 18" century. 

During the Renaissance, however, the Bible was a signif- 
icant influence in Spanish and Portuguese literature, though 
more especially among writers of Jewish or *Marrano origin, 
whether in the Iberian peninsula or abroad. Luis de *Leon 
(1527-1591), a humanist scholar and poet whose New Chris- 
tian descent was responsible for his spending five years in the 
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cells of the Inquisition, is said to have translated the Song of 
Songs from the Hebrew, and biblical themes and metaphors 
greatly influenced his original verse. Much the same may be 
said of the mystical poets of the Spanish Renaissance, notably 
Saint John of the Cross (1542-1591). Biblical echoes can even 
be found in the works of a completely secular writer such 
as Garcilaso de la Vega (1503-1536). Diego Sanchez (c. 1530) 
composed a Farsa de Salomon and other plays on Abraham, 
Moses, and David; Micael de Carvajal (c. 1575) wrote a drama 
about Joseph; and the 96 biblical autos of the Madrid Codex 
(1550-75) include 26 on Old Testament subjects. Solomén 
*Usque (c. 1530-c. 1596), a professing Jew of Marrano origin, 
wrote a Spanish Purim play, Ester, first staged in the Venice 
ghetto in 1558. 


BIBLICAL DRAMA. Biblical drama and poetry really became 
prominent, however, from the 17' century. In Spain the pro- 
lific Tirso de Molina (Gabriel Téllez, c. 1584-1648) composed 
La mejor espigadera (1634), based on the story of Ruth; and La 
venganza de Tamar (1634), a drama about Absalom. The Old 
Testament played an even more important part in the writ- 
ings of Pedro Calderén de la Barca (1600-1681), who made 
use of the biblical themes of the Babylonian captivity (in La 
cena de Baltasar), the Ark of the Covenant, David, Solomon, 
and Job for his autos sacramentales (religious plays). The 
auto of Spain’s Golden Age had been anticipated to a great 
extent by the religious plays and moralities of Gil Vicente 
(c.1465-c. 1536), a Portuguese court dramatist, many of whose 
works were written in Spanish. Writers of Jewish origin in- 
spired by the Bible include Felipe *Godinez (c. 1588-c. 1639), 
a Seville dramatist and preacher, who wrote plays about Isaac, 
David, Haman and Mordecai, Job, and Judith. Others who left 
the peninsula to take refuge abroad were Francisco (Joseph) 
de *Caceres, whose Los siete Dias de la Semana (1612) was an 
adaptation of a Creation epic, La Semaine, by the French Prot- 
estant *Du Bartas; David *Abenatar Melo, a Marrano revert to 
Judaism, who published a Spanish verse rendering of the 
Psalms (1626); and Antonio Enriquez *Gémez, an immensely 
popular writer, whose works include the biblical epic, El 
Sanson Nazareno (1656) and La Torre de Babilonia (1647). 
Two Portuguese Marrano poets who found inspiration in 
the Bible were Joao (Mose) *Pinto Delgado (d. 1653), a leader 
of the Crypto-Jewish community in Rouen, who dedicated 
to Cardinal Richelieu his Poema de la Reyna Ester, Lamenta- 
ciones del Profeta Jeremias, and Historia de Rut (Rouen, 1687); 
and Miguel de *Silveyra, whose baroque masterpiece, E] Ma- 
cabeo (Naples, 1638), was written in Spanish. The early 18*- 
century author Isaac Cohen de *Lara wrote a graceful Come- 
dia famosa de Aman y Mordochay (Amsterdam, 1699), based 
on the Book of Esther and the related midrashic traditions, 
and a ballad about Jacob which was printed in the same vol- 
ume. The works of Abraham de *Bargas, a refugee Marrano 
author and physician, included ethical discourses on the 
Bible, Pensamientos sagrados y educaciones morales (Leg- 
horn, 1749). 
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During the 18 and 19" centuries biblical and other He- 
braic themes became less common in Spanish and Portuguese 
literature, perhaps as a result of political and social conserva- 
tism and the disappearance of the Jews. Even in the 20 cen- 
tury, interest in these subjects has been largely restricted. A 
remarkable exception was the eminent Spanish novelist and 
critic Rafael Cansinos-Assens (1883-1964) of Marrano descent. 
Reverting to Judaism, he studied Hebrew and wrote a series 
of works on Jewish themes. These include Psalmos. El cande- 
labro de los siete brazos (1914), love poems in “biblical” style; 
Las bellezas del Talmud (1919), translated selections; Salomé 
en la literatura (1919); Cuentos judios (1922); Las luminarias de 
Hanukah; Un episodio de la historia de Israel en Espana (1924), 
a novel; and El amor en el Cantar de los Cantares (1930), with 
texts in Hebrew and Spanish. 


The Image of the Jew in Spanish Literature 

Jews have generally been portrayed in Spanish literature in 
an unfavorable guise. Their earliest appearance is in the epic 
Poems del Cid (or Cantar de Mio Cod (c. 1140)) in which two 
moneylenders, Raquel and Vidas, are cheated by El Cid, the 
national hero, giving him 600 marks on the security of a richly 
decorated chest filled with sand. The episode has been vari- 
ously interpreted, but it must have appealed to the antisemi- 
tism of the audiences listening to a troubadour telling the 
story. In his Milagros de Nuestra Sefiora, the poet Gonzalo 
de Berceo (c. 1195-c. 1265) repeats several miracles involving 
Jews, tales which enjoyed a European vogue: the Jews who are 
converted are saved, the others are portrayed as diabolical fig- 
ures deserving the punishments of Hell. The 13"*-century Dis- 
puta entre un cristiano y un judio, typical of the disputation 
literature written by Christians, Muslims, and Jews in Spain, 
is remarkable only for its coarseness and for the Christian's 
prurient interest in the Jewish rite of circumcision. Perhaps the 
most favorable medieval Spanish treatment of the Jew is found 
in the works of the infante Don Juan Manuel (1282-1348). In 
his Libro de los castigos Juan Manuel wrote with great sym- 
pathy of his doctor, Don Salamon, and recommended him in 
glowing terms to his son. In the 14" century, the poet and his- 
torian Pedro Lopez de Ayala (1332-1407) castigated the pow- 
erful court Jews in his Rimado de Palacio, a work satirizing all 
the contemporary ills of the nation as he saw them, and not 
specifically antisemitic. In the same century, the archpriest of 
Hita (Juan Ruiz, c. 1283-c. 1350) composed songs for Moor- 
ish and Jewish dancing girls, as well as for Christians. The 
late 14»- or early 15t4-century Danza de la muerte (Dance of 
Death) hispanicizes a widespread European type of satire in 
that it includes a Moorish alfaqui and a rabbi among those 
whom Death invites to dance, treating them no better and no 
worse than the other victims. 


Conversos and Marranos 

Not surprisingly, the literature of the 15 century, reflecting 
the mounting tensions and hatreds of the period, is full of an- 
tisemitic references. Both Jews and Conversos (especially the 
latter) are objects of scorn, and are depicted as cowardly, sly, 
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and mercenary. Juan Alfonso de *Baena’s Cancionero (1445), 
an anthology of the 14"»- and 15'*-century verse, contains sev- 
eral attacks on Jews and Conversos, as well as one or two con- 
tributions by Jews. The somewhat later Coplas del Provincial, a 
vicious libel on the highest nobility of the country, accuses the 
hidalgos mainly of sexual deviation and Judaizing. The Con- 
verso poet Rodrigo de *Cota de Maguaque (c. 1460), who al- 
luded to Jewish customs of his time, was outspokenly hostile to 
both Jews and Marranos. For this he was vigorously attacked 
by another Converso poet, Anton de *Montoro, who also en- 
gaged in a poetic feud with a third New Christian writer, Juan 
(Poeta) de * Valladolid. 

The post-expulsion literature of the 16‘ and, even more, 
of the 17" centuries - Spain’s Golden Age of letters — had its 
share of anti-Jewish attacks and plays on words and concepts. 
Ecclesiastical censorship limited the range of satire, but the 
Conversos were one of the acceptable targets. To call a man 
a “Jew” was a serious insult, and even the slightest reflection 
on his *limpieza de sangre (“purity of blood”) was considered 
grossly offensive. Satirical references were made to the sup- 
posed physical imperfections of the Jew, to his desire for social 
position, and to his beliefs and practices. Names suggestive of 
Jewish identity were ridiculed, and the allegation that a person 
had an aversion to pork was a stock-in-trade insult. Even the 
verb esperar (to wait) became a cliché, referring to the patience 
of the Jews awaiting the Messiah. The satirist Quevedo (Fran- 
cisco Gémez de Quevedo y Villegas, 1580-1645) attacked his 
literary rival, Luis de Géngora (1561-1627), with allusions to 
his nose - it was commonly believed that the nose revealed a 
man's Jewish origin - and threatened to anoint his own poems 
with bacon so that Géngora would be deterred from stealing 
them. Quevedo’s writings were probably the most insistently 
anti-Jewish of the period, except for specifically anti-Jewish 
literature, such as sermons at *autos-da-fé, which were printed 
and widely read. By contrast, the Navarrese physician and 
writer Juan *Huarte de San Juan displayed marked sympathy 
for the Jews in his Examen de ingenios para las ciencias (1575); 
where he even suggested that Jews were especially suited to the 
practice of medicine. The great novelist Miguel de *Cervantes 
Saavedra who (like Huarte de San Juan) has been claimed as 
a Marrano, occasionally indulged in anti-Jewish poems, but 
derided the doctrine of limpieza. Two of his plays barely dis- 
guise his admiration for the Jew’s religious tenacity and na- 
tional vitality. 

Other writers who used conventional attacks and jokes at 
Jewish expense were Tirso de Molina, Lope de Vega, Alonso 
Castillo Solérzano (1854-c. 1648), and Calderén. A more vi- 
cious accusation (found in Tirso’s La Prudencia en la mujer, 
1634) was that Converso doctors murdered their Christian 
patients. Lope de Vega's play, El nifio inocente de la Guardia 
(1617), repeated the charge that the Marranos committed ritual 
murder (see *Blood Libel). Such an accusation was rare after 
1492, when New Christians often occupied positions of power 
and could be formidable enemies. The story of the *Jewess of 
Toledo, the mistress of Alfonso v111, provided the theme for 
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comedias by Lope de Vega (Las paces de los reyes y judia de 
Toledo, 1617), Antonio Mira de Amescua (c. 1574-1644), and 
Juan Bautista Diamante (1625-1687) whose La judia de Toledo 
(1673) endows the Jews with noble characters. The best work 
of the 18*+-century neoclassical theater in Spain is La Raquel 
(1778), a tragedy on the same theme by Vicente Garcia de la 
Huerta (1734-87). 


Modern Spanish Writers 

Jewish characters are relatively unimportant in modern Span- 
ish literature. The 19't-century romantics, Bécquer, Larra, 
and Zorrilla, occasionally wrote of exotic Jewish types, but 
displayed little sympathy for them. Among novelists, Benito 
Perez Galdés (1843-1920) in Misericordia (1897) created 
the delightful character of Almudena, who is described as 
a Moor but whose patois is based on some linguistic ele- 
ments of *Ladino speech. In Fortunata y Jacinta (1886-87) 
Galdos shows that in the late 19 century Marranos were still 
thought to dominate Madrid business circles. Pio Baroja y 
Nessi (1872-1956), who was opposed to almost everything, 
also displayed literary antisemitism. In the 20" century, Vi- 
cente Blasco Ibafiez (1867-1928), a revolutionary writer who 
claimed Jewish descent, dealt with the problem of Major- 
cas *Chuetas in his novel, Los Muertos mandan (1909; “The 
Dead Command,’ 1919). Another liberal writer, Salvador de 
Madariaga (1886-1978), recreated in his novel El coraz6n de 
piedra verde (1943; “The Heart of Jade,” 1944) the violent and 
romantic world of the 16*-century half-Jewish conquistador 
Sebastiano Garcilaso (d. 1559), father of the Peruvian historian, 
Garcilaso de la Vega (“El Inca,’ c. 1540-1616). A monumen- 
tal work is the three-volume Judios en la Espafia moderna y 
contempordnea (1962) of Julio Caro Baroja. Among works by 
R. Cansinos Asséns in the same field are Espana y los judios 
espanoles... (1917) and Los judios en la literatura Espanola en 
Sefard; episodios y simbolos (1950). 


The Image of the Jew in Portuguese Literature 

In general, the attitude toward Jews in Portuguese literature 
parallels that of Spanish writers. Portuguese literature is of 
somewhat later origin than Castilian, and medieval references 
are rare. There are occasional anti-Jewish remarks in the Can- 
tigas descarnho e maldizer (13'»-14'» century), and it is worth 
recording that Alfonso x of Castile wrote his Cantigas de Santa 
Maria in Galician, a dialect of Portuguese. Fifteen of the mira- 
cles described here deal with Jews, who are portrayed as child- 
murderers, cheats, and agents of the devil. The Cancioneiro 
Geral (1516) of Garcia de Resende (1470-1536) contains many 
satirical references to Jews, and Anrique da Mota pokes fun 
at the misfortunes of a Jewish tailor in his Farsa do Alfaiate. 
Jewish characters appear in several works by the versatile dra- 
matist Gil Vicente who wrote in both Portuguese and Span- 
ish and who witnessed the expulsion and forced conversion 
of the Jews in Portugal. In his religious Autos de Moralidade 
das Barcas and the Didlogo sébre a Ressurrei¢ao, he presented 
the stereotyped arguments about the Jews as deicides, iden- 
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tified with the devil, but elsewhere he portrayed Jews more 
realistically. In the farces Inés Pereira (1523) and Juiz da Beira 
(1525), Vicente’s Jewish characters and customs are based on 
personal observation, and if there is in them an element of 
caricature, this is also true of his other characters. In the first 
part of the Auto da Lusitania (1532) the main characters are 
a Jewish tailor, D. Juda, and his wife and daughter, who are 
treated with remarkable delicacy and respect. In other works 
Vicente discreetly protested against the forced conversion of 
Jews and brutal attacks on New Christians. 

After the expulsion of 1497, Portuguese Conversos and 
their descendants were subjected to literary attacks. In his 
Apologos Dialogaes (1721) Francisco Manuel de Melo (1608- 
1666) wrote satirically of the converts in business, as did Ma- 
noel Monteiro, in Academia nos montes (1642). During the 16" 
and 17 centuries there were also many anti-Jewish doctrinal 
works, some by baptized Jews such as Joao Baptista de Este, 
but these were not of a literary nature. 

In the 19" century the theme of love between a Chris- 
tian youth and a beautiful Jewess was used by the Visconde de 
Almeida Garrett (1799-1854) in his Romanceiro e Cancioneiro 
Geral (3 vols., 1843-51) and by the Brazilian romantic poet An- 
tdnio de Castro Alves (1847-71). The same theme is the basis 
of the much-recited romantic poem “A Judia’ of Tomas Ri- 
beiro (1831-1901). A defense of the Jews was put forward by 
Alexandre Herculano de Carvalho e Araujo (1810-1877) in his 
classical Histéria da origem e estabelecimento da Inquiscdo em 
Portugal (3 vols., 1854-59). Other writers who championed the 
Jews were the novelists Camilo Castelo Branco (1825-1890), 
himself of Jewish descent, and José Maria de Eca de Queirés 
(1846-1900), who wrote a scathing denunciation of German 
antisemitism and Bismarck’s anti-Jewish policy in the sixth 
of his Cartas de Inglaterra (1903) and gave a remarkably vivid 
picture of life in Jerusalem at the time of Jesus in his novel A 
Reliquia. The martyred 18*-century playwright Anténio José 
da *Silva, was the central character of several works, including 
Castelo Branco’s novel, O Judeu (2 vols., 1866), and the roman- 
tic drama, Anténio José - 0 Poeta e a Inquisicao, by the Brazil- 
ian Domingos José Gongalves de Magalhaes (1811-1882). 


The Jewish Contribution to Spanish Literature 

The contribution of the Sephardim to Spanish literature was 
from the 12" to the 178 centuries, but a distinction must be 
made between the literary role of professing Jews and that of 
Conversos or New Christians, who were merely of Jewish or- 
igin. Spanish literature’s earliest monuments, whose impor- 
tance was discovered only in the 20" century, are intimately 
related to the two Semitic peoples living in Andalusia. These 
are the jarchas - short poetic endings, in colloquial Arabic or 
Mozarabic transcribed into Arabic or Hebrew characters, to 
longer compositions in classical Arabic or Hebrew, known as 
muwashashat. Of the more than 50 jarchas that are known, at 
least 20 form the endings to Hebrew muwashshat. The earliest 
was part of a muwashshat (“girdle poem”) written by Joseph 
the Scribe and dedicated to Ismail ibn Nagrela (i.e., *Samuel 
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ha-Nagid) and his brother Isaac. Believed to have been writ- 
ten before 1042, it constitutes the oldest known lyric poetry 
in any language of western Europe, antedating even the earli- 
est Provengal poems. Jarchas are to be found in muwashshat 
of the great Hebrew poets of Spain, Moses *Ibn Ezra, *Judah 
Halevi, and Meir ben Todros ha-Levi *Abulafia. 


TRANSLATORS AND POETS. ‘The Jews of medieval Spain also 
distinguished themselves as translators, forming an important 
bridge between Oriental, scientific, and ethical knowledge and 
the nascent European culture (see *Translations). Possessing 
a knowledge of Arabic, Hebrew, and one or another of the 
Romance languages, they were invaluable collaborators. The 
task of imparting Arabic learning to the western world was 
not limited to any one center, but of them all the most impor- 
tant was Toledo. In the 12" century Archbishop Raimundo 
(d. 1152) gathered Jews, Christians, and Moors there to trans- 
late Arabic scientific and philosophical texts. The prologue to 
the Latin version of *Avicenna’s De Anima tells how the work 
was done. Juan Hispano, a Converso, translated orally from 
Arabic into Romance, which Dominicus Gundisalvi in turn 
translated into Latin. The Latin was written down by a scribe. 
In the 13 century Toledo was again a center of cultural activ- 
ity, but now works were translated from Arabic into Castilian, 
reflecting the wish of Alfonso x to make the spoken language 
of his country that of government and culture. Alfonso’s Jew- 
ish translators were Isaac ibn Cid, Don Abraham, and R. Judah 
ben Moses ha-Kohen (Judah Mosca). Judah (Jafuda) *Bonse- 
nyor of Barcelona (d. 1331) compiled for James 11 of Aragon 
a volume of maxims in Catalan, mainly derived from Arabic 
and Jewish sources, titled Libre de Paraules e dits de Savis e 
Filosofs (c. 1300). Another Jewish savant was Isaac al-Carsoni, 
whose Hebrew astronomical tables, compiled for Pedro 1v 
(1336-1387), were later translated into Latin and Catalan. 

An early and famous Jewish composer of Spanish verse 
was Shem Tov b. Isaac Ardutiel, known to Spaniards as *San- 
tob de Carrion and Don Santo. His Proverbios morales, writ- 
ten probably between 1355 and 1360, are the first examples of 
aphoristic verse in Spanish. Moses de Zaragua *Acan (c. 1300) 
rivals Santob as a Jewish literary pioneer in Spain. His Cata- 
lan verse treatise on chess was translated into Spanish in 1350. 
Jews also contributed to medieval Spanish culture through the 
literatura aljamiada, the name given to works in Spanish writ- 
ten in Arabic or Hebrew characters. An example of the latter is 
to be found in one of the four manuscripts in the Cambridge 
University Library of Santob’s Proverbios (ed. by Ig. Gonza- 
lez Wubera, 1947). This also contains a poetic treatment of 
the biblical story of Joseph, called Coplas de Yo¢ef, which was 
influenced by *Josephus and the Midrash, and later became 
important in Ladino literature. 


JEWISH AND CONVERSO WRITERS. The writers active in 
Spain from the 15** century onward were invariably Marranos 
or Conversos, rather than professing Jews. The massacres that 
began in 1391, mass conversions, and the expulsion of 1492 
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combined to bring to an end Spanish Jewry’s Golden Age and 
the open practice of Judaism in Spain. There were, of course, 
Converso writers before 1492, such as the moralist *Petrus 
Alfonsi in the 12 century (Disciplina clericalis, 1120), or the 
Christian apologist Alfonso de Valladolid (*Abner of Burgos) 
in the 14". But the 15"* century saw a completely new internal 
situation in Spain: a whole class of “New Christians” came 
into being, and at the same time popular antisemitism made 
a sharp cleavage between peoples and religions that had pre- 
viously at least coexisted. The intellectual élite was composed 
largely of Conversos, and many of the writers and humanists 
who set the tone of the century were New Christians. They 
also rose to fame in the Church and at court. Ferdinand and 
Isabella, who signed the decree of expulsion, were not averse 
to having their deeds recorded by Conversos. Diego de Val- 
era (c. 1412-88), who wrote the Cronica de los Reyes Catélicos, 
was the son of Alonso *Chirino (d. 14302), the baptized physi- 
cian of Juan 11 of Castile and author of some curious works on 
medicine. The official chronicler of the Catholic monarchs and 
secretary to the queen was Hernando del Pulgar (1436-1493), 
also thought to have been a Converso. 

New Christians were among the poets active in the reign 
of Juan 11 (1458-79), and later in the century several writ- 
ers of minor stature testified to the psychological state of the 
converts. As members of a minority group scorned and up- 
braided by the majority, they often took refuge in satire di- 
rected against each other — or even against themselves. In lit- 
erary polemics of the era, the accusation of being a Marrano 
(Crypto-Jew) was frequently leveled, whether or not with jus- 
tification. Among Spanish writers of real or imagined New 
Christian extraction were Juan *Avarez Gato, Rodrigo de Cota 
de Maguaque, Juan (Poeta) de Valladolid, Juan de Espafia, el 
Viejo, Juan de Mena (1411-1456), Anton de Montoro, and Al- 
fonso de la *Torre. Beneath the badinage and cynical laughter, 
however, one feels the bitterness of the outcast. Two famous 
prose works written in the reign of Isabella of Castile were by 
New Christians: the Carcel de Amor (1492) of Diego de San 
Pedro and La Celestina (1499), written either entirely or in 
large part by Fernando de *Rojas. Both works are the products 
of the sadness and suffering of the Conversos. 


The Later Conversos 

While New Christians undoubtedly played an important part 
in Spanish cultural life throughout the 16" and 17" centuries, 
it is not easy to determine their contribution with any preci- 
sion, since they found it advisable to conceal their origin. As 
a result of the statutes on purity of blood (see limpieza de san- 
gre), known Conversos found their opportunities for ecclesi- 
astical, social, and political advancement severely limited, and 
even the most orthodox Catholics were affected. The grandfa- 
ther of Spain’s greatest saint and mystic, Santa Teresa of Avila, 
had been penanced by the Inquisition for Judaizing, and there 
is evidence that the father of the great 16"*-century humanist, 
Juan Luis *Vives, was burned as a Judaizer, and that he him- 
self attended a secret synagogue as a child. 
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Conversos also distinguished themselves as innovators in 
Spanish prose. The first pastoral novel written in Spanish was 
Diana (1559?) by Jorge de Montemayor (c. 1520-1561), a writer 
of Portuguese origin who was taunted with Jewish ancestry by 
one of his contemporaries. The picaresque novel, considered 
a peculiarly Spanish invention, owes much to Converso writ- 
ers. The anonymous author of the first such work, La vida de 
Lazarillo de Tormes (1554), may have been a New Christian, as 
a brief passage at the beginning of the work is a veiled satire 
on racial prejudice. No picaresque novels appeared during the 
reign of Philip 11 (1556-98), but the year following his death 
saw the publication of the first part of Guzman de Alfarache 
(1599) by Mateo *Aleman. Luis Vélez de Guevara (1579-1644) 
contributed to the genre with El diablo Cojuelo (1641), as did 
Antonio Enriquez Gomez (see above), with El siglo pitagorico y 
Vida de don Gregorio Guadafia (1644). No Converso appeared 
in the first rank of dramatists during Spain’s Golden Age, but 
several had their works produced on the Madrid stage. Apart 
from Enriquez Gomez, they include the prolific Juan Pérez de 
Montalvan (1602-1638), the son of a New Christian bookseller 
and publisher, who nevertheless was appointed a notary of the 
Holy Office and who became a friend and follower of Lope 
de Vega; and Felipe Godinez (see above). From the 18 cen- 
tury onward, there were undoubtedly many Spanish writers 
of Jewish descent, but by then the question had become less 
important. In the 19 century, José *Taronji y Cortés, a Span- 
ish priest and Catalan poet of Marrano origin, testified to the 
prejudice besetting the Chuetas of Majorca. So far as Spanish 
literature is concerned, however, marranismo was unimport- 
ant after the 17" century. 


REFUGEE WRITERS. In the Marrano diaspora, on the other 
hand, professing Jews — refugees or their descendants - made 
an important contribution to Spanish letters throughout the 
17 and 18" centuries. Refugees active in Amsterdam in the 
latter half of the 17 century were Joseph Semah (Zemah) 
*Arias, a former Spanish army captain; Francisco (Joseph) de 
Caceres; two poetesses, Isabel (Rebecca) de *Correa and Isa- 
bel *Enriquez; Isaac *Gomez de Sossa, whose father had been 
physician to the infante Fernando of Spain; Isaac Cohen de 
Lara; and Nicolas (Daniel Judah) de *Oliver y Fullana, a for- 
mer Spanish colonel. Miguel (Daniel Levi) de *Barrios was 
one of the most eminent of these exiles. His travels took him 
to the West Indies and to the Low Countries, where he led a 
double life as a Spanish army captain in Brussels and as a Jew 
in Amsterdam. 


The Jewish Contribution to Portuguese Literature 

In medieval Portugal there were Jewish, as well as Moorish, 
troubadours, one of whom was called “O Judeu de Elvas” (the 
Jew of Elvas). Most Portuguese writers of Jewish descent were 
Marranos, and many fled their native land in the 16" and 
176 centuries. Samuel *Usque’s Consolagam ds Tribulagoens 
de Israel, though published abroad (Ferrara, 1553), is consid- 
ered a classic of Portuguese literature. The novelist and poet 
Bernardim *Ribeiro, known as the father of Portuguese bu- 
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colic literature (Hystoria de Menina y Moga, Ferrara, 1554), 
was probably a Marrano. Manoel *Fernandes Villereal was 
one of the many 17'-century Portuguese authors who wrote 
mainly in Spanish. Perhaps the most famous victim of the 
Portuguese Inquisition was Antdénio José da Silva (“O Judeu,” 
1705-1739), who was born in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. Da Silva 
was one of the few important Portuguese dramatists of the 18" 
century, and although his career was cut short at the age of 
34, his works continued to be performed and published, albeit 
anonymously, long after his death. Although many Portuguese 
writers from the 19" century onward proudly claimed Jewish 
ancestry, specifically Jewish contributions to the literature of 
Portugal effectively came to an end by 1700. 


[Kenneth R. Scholberg] 


The Jewish Contribution to Latin-American Literature 
During the 16 and 17'" centuries many writers of Marrano 
origin left Spain and Portugal for the New World, in the hope 
of finding greater freedom there. Marranos were among the 
most cultivated members of the new American society. In 
Mexico, the martyred Luis de Carvajal El Mozo (1566-1596; see 
*Carvajal family), nephew of the governor of New Leon, was a 
competent poet; in Peru, Antonio de Leén Pinelo (1591-1658) 
was one of the first American bibliographers. Two eminent 
Marrano writers denounced to the Brazilian Inquisition were 
Ambrosio Fernandes *Brandao, author of the Didlogos das 
Grandezas do Brasil (c. 1618), and Bento *Teixeira Pinto, au- 
thor of the epic Prosopopéia (16017), the first literary work 
written in Brazil. 

By the 19" century, Marrano culture had disappeared, 
and only a few Latin Americans were still conscious of their 
Jewish descent. In Venezuela, Abigail Lozano (1821-1866) 
and Salomon Lopez Fonseca (1853-1935) were noted poets. 
Two other writers were Abraham Lopez-Penha, a Domini- 
can writer, and Efraim Cardozo, a Paraguayan historian. 
The Colombian novelist, Jorge *Isaacs, author of the classic, 
Maria (1867), was not of Sephardi origin, being the son of a 
converted English Jew. In time more liberal ideas promoted a 
somewhat romantic reassessment of the Crypto-Jews of Latin 
America, exemplified by La hija del judio, a story by Justo 
Sierra (1814-1861), and the novel Moisén (1924) by Julio Jimé- 
nez Rueda, both Mexican non-Jews. Moisén is notable for its 
bizarre presentation of the Marranos and their secret religion. 
Exotic Jewish characters frequently appear in the short sto- 
ries of Jorge Luis Borges (1899-1986), one of the outstanding 
Argentine writers of the 20" century. Borges, who was partly 
of Marrano descent, used kabbalistic and other Jewish ele- 
ments to heighten the suspense in his tales of mystery, some 
of which were collected in El Aleph (1949; The Aleph and Other 
Stories 1933-1969, 1970). His admiration for the Jewish State 
prompted two poems about Israel written in June 1967 at the 
time of the Six-Day War. Four years later, in April 1971, Borges 
was awarded the Jerusalem Prize for his contribution to the 
freedom of the individual at the Fifth International Book Fair 
held in Israel’s capital. 
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Contemporary Jewish Writers 

Toward the end of the 19"* century, Ashkenazi Jewish commu- 
nities grew steadily, especially in Argentina, where the *Jew- 
ish Colonization Association (1cA) resettled thousands of Jews 
from Russia. Two of Argentina’s foremost Jewish writers, Al- 
berto *Gerchunoff, author of Los Gauchos Judios (1908-10), 
and Samuel *Eichelbaum were raised in the Argentine Jewish 
colonies. Carlos Moises Gruenberg (1903-1968), a prominent 
lawyer and poet, was known for his Mester de Juderia (1940); 
a keen Zionist, he translated Hebrew poetry into Spanish, 
and he was considered a masterly stylist. Salomén Resnick 
(1895-1946), an essayist and translator, who edited the weekly 
Mundo Israelita and the literary periodical Judaica, made Yid- 
dish literature known to the Spanish-speaking reader. Lazaro 
*Liacho (1897-1969), a journalist and poet, and his father, 
Jacob Simon Liachovitzky (1874-1937), a journalist and a lead- 
ing Zionist, both wrote on Jewish themes. Enrique Espinoza 
(Samuel Glusberg, 1898-1987) wrote tales of Jewish life in Bue- 
nos Aires and edited Babel, a literary magazine, first in Buenos 
Aires and later in Santiago, Chile. César *Tiempo (Israel Zeit- 
lin, 1905-1980), a leading poet and playwright, played a promi- 
nent part in the fight against Argentine antisemitism. Bernardo 
Verbitzky (1902-1979), a journalist and novelist, portrayed 
Jewish life and the fate of the poor. Some other Argentine writ- 
ers were the novelist Max Dickmann (1897-1991), Maximo José 
Kahn (1897-1953), and Marcelo Menasché (1913-_ ). Literary 
essayists and historians included Albert Palcos (1894-1965), 
Ledén *Dujovne, and Antonio Portnoy (1903-1958). 

Max *Aub (1903-1972), who settled in Mexico, was a 
staunchly anti-Fascist poet, playwright, and novelist. His trag- 
edy, San Juan (1943), dealt with the fate of Jewish refugees on 
a doomed ship in the Mediterranean. Jewish writers in Bra- 
zil included Fernando Levisky (1910-1982), author of Israel 
no Brasil (1936); the poet Idel Becker; the playwright Pedro 
Bloch; the novelist Clarice Lispector; Kurt Loewenstamm; and 
Henrique Iussim (who wrote under the name Zvi Yotam after 
emigrating to Israel). 

Despite their strong Zionist sympathies, Latin Ameri- 
ca’s Jewish writers rarely dealt with Erez Israel in their works. 
One exception was Samuel Eichelbaum, whose short story, 
Una buena Cosecha, is set in Rosh Pinnah. A non-Jewish 
Venezuelan poet, Vicente Gerbasi (1913-1992), who was his 
country’s ambassador to Israel (1960-68), included poems on 
Jerusalem and its Jewish inhabitants in his verse collection, 
Poesia de viajes (1968). [Paul Link] 

Younger Judeo-Argentinian writers continued to explore 
the process and problems of acculturation and assimilation 
which appear in the works of earlier writers like Gerchunoff. 
German Rozenmacher (1936-1971) presented an intergenera- 
tional conflict between an immigrant cantor and his Argen- 
tinian-born son in his play Requiem para unviernes a la noche 
(1964). Mario Szichman (b. 1945) in his novels, Cronica falsa 
(1969) and A las 20:35 la senora entr6 a la inmortalidad (1981), 
depicted the odyssey of a Jewish family against the background 
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of the Peronist era. David Vinas (b. 1929), Marcos Aguinis 
(b. 1935), Gerardo Mario Goloboff (b. 1939), Alicia Steimberg 
(b. 1933), and Marion Satz (b. 1944) were other writers of this 
new generation of Jewish intellectuals. 

Although Argentina, because of the size of the commu- 
nity and the vigor of the cultural milieu, contained the largest 
nucleus of Jewish authors, there were a number of writers in 
other Latin American countries, such as the Peruvian novelist 
Isaac Goldemberg (b. 1945), who told the story of an eastern 
European Jewish immigrant in The Fragmented Life of Don 
Jacobo Lerner (1976). In Venezuela Isaac Chocrén (b. 1932), 
one of the country’s most prominent playwrights, examined 
his Sephardi background in a novel, Rémpase en caso de in- 
cendio (1975). 

Despite maintaining strong Zionist sympathies, Latin 
America’s writers only occasionally set their works in Israel. 
In El caramelo descompuesto (1980), a novel by Ricardo Fei- 
erstein, a young Argentinian narrator looks critically at life 
ona kibbutz. 

A non-Jewish Venezuelan poet, Vicente Gerbasi 
(1913-1992), who was his country’s ambassador to Israel 
(1960-68), included poems on Jerusalem and its Jewish in- 
habitants in his verse collection Poesids de viaje (1968). 

The Palestinian-Israeli conflict from a pro-Arab point 
of view was dealt with by the well known Mexican novelist, 
Carlos Fuentes, in his La cabeza de la hidra (1978; “The Hy- 
dra Head,” 1978). 

[Edna Aizenberg] 

Latin American Jewish literature developed specifically 
in the 1970s and 1980s, and can be defined as the treatment 
of Jewish values in two languages - Spanish and Portuguese, 
as conceived and spoken in Latin America; and more par- 
ticularly, as the way in which these languages have left their 
mark on Latin American Jewry, through those authors who 
use them as their vehicle. 

In other words, the Jewish literature of Latin America ex- 
ploits the possibilities of expression offered by the Portuguese 
and Spanish languages to translate, both at the personal and 
the collective level, the way in which basic Jewish values are 
experienced and interpreted in the framework of living con- 
ditions in this part of the world. In the words of literary critic 
Saul Sonowski, “Jewish literature in Latin America is not built 
exclusively on the basis of motifs which can easily be identified 
as Jewish, but as a function of the relationship of these motifs 
to concrete realities which are in a process of development and 
transformation: the realities of the Latin American societies 
in which they must evolve?” What he means basically is that 
the Latin American Jewish writers are an inseparable part of 
their respective national literatures. Their acknowledgment of 
their Jewishness resides in their perception of themselves as 
Uruguayan, Brazilian, Mexican, Venezuelan, Chilean, or Ar- 
gentine writers whose works and thought integrally include a 
Jewish thematic variation, which may be more or less frequent, 
more or less intense, and can be formulated and reelaborated 
in an infinite variety of ways. The Jewish variation cannot be 
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isolated from the totality which gives it meaning, nor placed 
in a hierarchy to the detriment of the totality. Nevertheless, 
Latin American Jewish writers, in order to consolidate their 
respective identities as Latin American writers, also have to 
take their positions as Jews. In their work, Jewish and Latin 
American themes, far from constituting an irreconcilable an- 
tithesis, as is often alleged by explicitly antisemitic and implic- 
itly discriminatory theses, have become strongly complemen- 
tary and inseparable. 

For many years, in the Latin American cultural arena, the 
need for an alternative was solicited equally zealously by both 
the nationalist right and the Marxist-Leninist left: strictly spe- 
cific characteristics, such as those implicit to the Jewish con- 
dition, were to be merged into the national identity (right) or 
the international proletariat identity (left). Considered “for- 
eign” by the former and “reactionary” by the latter until well 
into the 1970s, Judaism seemed to have no future as a varia- 
tion in the composite profile of the Latin American writer. 
However, the situation began to change in the 1970s. Gov- 
ernment terrorism, which raged in every corner of the conti- 
nent, but with an especially bloody genocide in the southern 
tip of Latin America, gave rise to a new phenomenon in the 
region — a diaspora. This bitter experience strongly paralleled 
Jewish memories. 

Discrimination, censorship, persecution, torture, im- 
prisonment, and death were practiced with systematic tenac- 
ity by the successive dictatorships, especially against anyone 
daring to challenge the regime in force; fearing for their lives, 
many fled their country or even the continent. Jewish writ- 
ers naturally drew parallels between past and present. At the 
same time, the seeds of today’s Communist crisis were already 
present. Against this background, the meaning of Judaism, as 
a constituent element of the personal and historic identity of 
so many writers, underwent an intense process of redefini- 
tion, inspired not only by the suffering but also by its dialectic 
complement - the spirit of struggle, the capacity to confront 
adversity. Judaism was beginning to be seen as a determined 
demand for pluralism, for democratic ideals, for a thirst for 
dialogue, in open opposition to dogmatism and contempt 
for differentness. Beyond its possible adherence to theologi- 
cal arguments and religious options of one kind or another, 
Judaism was conceived, by contemporary Latin American 
writers, as a moving metaphor of their own experience, and 
was thus ultimately acknowledged as an inalienable part of 
an individual identity. 

“In the countries of Latin America, which have experi- 
enced a repression unprecedented in their history, survival - 
perhaps the basic motif of all Jewish literature — has obviously 
played a major role” (Saul Sosnowski). And “it is under identi- 
cal circumstances that some Jewish motifs have become pre- 
cision instruments in interpreting a reality that centuries of 
persecution and exile have imprinted in the cultural tradition 
of the historic Jew” (Saul Sosnowski). 

In addition to the decisive theme of survival, other fun- 
damental themes began to appear in poetry, fiction, and 
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drama. Man's dialogue with God, with its innumerable varia- 
tions, the sufferings imposed by prejudice and intolerance, 
the intensity of nostalgia, exile and its indelible shadow, 
the meaning of death, the value of memory, mysticism, the 
warmth of family life, the immigrant origin, the Jewish hol- 
idays and history, the unexpected recording of one’s own 
life as an “immigrant, and the presence and ethical and 
even esthetic weight of tradition, all to a great extent shape 
the repertory of themes which, in numerous forms, run 
through Latin American Jewish literature. And just as Euro- 
pean or North American Jewish literature, for instance, have 
distinctive traits, specific only to a country or a continent, 
so Latin American Jewish literature has its own, unique char- 
acteristics. Its treatment of proverbially Jewish questions 
has an unmistakably Latin American emphasis, in that the 
Jewish models are presented through the subjective, social, 
and historic experience of the countries of Latin America, 
with their specific conflicts, resources, and conditions. The 
Jewish statement is made through the Spanish and Portu- 
guese languages, with their own cultural imprint, and thereby 
receives a specific bias - accorded by the distinctive intonation 
of the language in every country and region where it is spo- 
ken. This intonation is not only that of the language’s rhythm, 
its euphony, but also that of its semantic weave, which, in each 
locality, and in each consciousness, links the repertoire of 
resources offered by the language to its users, giving birth to 
that fertile “hybrid” condition noted by writer Ricardo Feier- 
stein; and to the theme which, among so many other nation- 
alities, both incorporates the Jewish element in, and separates 
it from, the Bolivian, Peruvian, Colombian, or Cuban ele- 
ment and elegantly frames a Jewish individuality which, while 
obviously related to others, is not one of them. This “hy- 
bridism” is simply the permanent interweaving of two origi- 
nally separate traditions - the Jewish and Latin American, 
which, through the meeting of circumstances, ultimately 
shaped a new expression. The value and quality of this pos- 
sibility of expression characterizes Latin American Jewish 
literature. 

In other words, Spanish and Portuguese are not the lan- 
guages into which the universal nature of Judaism is trans- 
lated, but the means through which it is constituted and con- 
ceived in Latin America. Based in these languages, Jewish 
poetry, fiction, and drama, as well as essays and critical re- 
views, are seen as the highest grade of conceptual elaboration 
which Jewish experience has attained in Latin America. While 
Latin American Jews do not have to be aware of this in order 
to be what they are, it is no less true that this knowledge con- 
stitutes for them a privileged resource for a greater and better 
understanding of their identity. 

Since the reestablishment of democratic institutions in 
the 1980s, in particular, Latin American Jewry has encoun- 
tered a fertile terrain in which to shape itself, demonstrating 
that a complete manifestation of the universality of Jewish 
values is possible only when inspired by a concrete historic 
circumstance. It is in the light of their experience as Latin 
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Americans that the validity of the meaning of Jewishness can 
be projected in the contemporary world. Every literary work, 
beyond its value as a comparative model, expresses that mo- 
ment of luminous encounter between past and present which 
imbues the experience it describes, the statement it makes, 
with both an individual, specific, and even regional nuance, 
and an archetypal, metaphoric, and revealing dimension 
whose symbolic stature is universal. In this way the yesterday 
of previous generations who sustained, enjoyed, and suffered 
the Jewish condition, becomes the today shaped by our cir- 
cumstances, which are no less worrying or fascinating than 
those of the past. Through looking at the past one learns to see 
those who observe from the present; observations of the pres- 
ent bring to the acknowledgment of the validity of this millen- 
nia-old message. Latin American Jewish literature proves this 
eloquently. It is one of the basic indications of Latin American 
Jewry’s intense desire to attain self-understanding. Indeed, to 
a very great extent literary activity in the 1980s evidenced the 
resolute initiative and great persistency of this community 
in examining its condition. Among the events demonstrat- 
ing this orientation should be noted: two encounters of Latin 
American Jewish writers held in Buenos Aires in 1986 and in 
1988; the proliferation of poetry, fiction, and essays, which 
join together with remarkable elegance the double source of 
personal identity - Jewish and Latin American; the appear- 
ance of Noaj, the first Jewish literary review in Spanish and 
Portuguese edited in Israel; the creation, also in Israel, of a 
Jewish writers’ association in both languages. All these proved 
decisive acts and showed the extent of Latin American Jewry’s 
eagerness for self-exploration and self-expression. Certainly 
it is not by chance that all these developments were taking 
place at a time when the values of political democracy were 
being progressively restored. Democracy is the most propi- 
tious condition for the institution of pluralism; and Judaism, 
freed from the oppressive yoke placed upon it by totalitarian 
thinking, finds itself with an auspicious opportunity to say 
and affirm what it is, and to begin once again to question its 
own meaning. 
[Santiago Ezequiel Kovadloff] 
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Lope de Vega (1937); A. Portnoy, Los judios en Ia literatura espanola 
medieval (1942); S. Resnick, Cinco ensayos sobre temas judios (1943); 
R.A. Arrieta, Historia de la literatura argentina, 6 vols. (1958-60), 
incl. bibl.; A. Wiznitzer, Jews in Colonial Brazil (1960), incl. bibl.; 
J. Caro Baroja, Los judios en la espana moderna y contempordnea, 
3 vols. (1962), incl. bibl.; C. Lafer, O Judeu em Gil Vicente (1963); 
Baer, Spain; E. Weinfeld, in: Judaica (Buenos Aires, Jan. 1944), 1-13; 
S. Resnick, in: Hispania, 34, no. 1 (1951), 54-58; E. Glaser, in: Nueva 
revista de Filologia Hispdanica, 8 (1954), 39-62; FE. Lehner, in: L. Fin- 
kelstein (ed.), The Jews, Their History, Culture and Religion, 2 (1960), 
1472-86; Echad: An Anthology of Latin American Jewish Writings, ed. 
by R. and R. Kalechofsky (1980); D. McGrady, Jorge Isaacs (1972); K. 
Schwartz, in: The American Hispanist (Sept. 1977), 9-12; E. Aizenberg, 
in: Anuario de letras (Mexico), 15 (1977), 197-215; idem, in: Revista 
Iberoamericana, 46 (1980), 533-44. 
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SPARROW (Heb. 1197 7353, zippor deror or 777, deror, but 
sometimes the word zippor “bird” refers to the sparrow), the 
Passer domesticus biblicus, the house sparrow, which is the 
most common bird in Israel during all seasons of the years. It 
“dwells in the house as in the field” and its name zippor deror 
(“free bird”) is explained by the fact that “it does not submit 
to authority” (Bezah 24a); and, despite the fact that it lives in 
populated areas, it cannot be domesticated. It nests in the in- 
terstices of rooftops and stone walls. It is referred to as nest- 
ing between the stones of the Temple (Ps. 84:4), and to this 
day some make their nests between the stones of the *West- 
ern Wall. It possesses the characteristics of a kasher bird (see 
*Dietary Laws) and there are Jewish communities which per- 
mit it for food. “Two zipporim” were used for the purification 
ceremony of the leper (Lev. 14:4) and for the house cleansed 
from leprosy (ibid., 14:49); according to the Mishnah (Neg. 
14:1) zipporei deror, i.e., house sparrows, are meant. Some 
would identify the deror with the swallow, but the descrip- 
tions of the deror in rabbinical literature leave no doubt that 
it refers to the sparrow. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lewysohn, Zool, 187 (no. 237), 206-9 (nos. 
256 and 257); ES. Bodenheimer, Animal and Man in Bible Lands 
(1960), 56, 119, 120 (no. 20); J. Feliks, Animal World of the Bible (1962), 
61. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Feliks, Ha-Zomeah, 222. 


[Jehuda Feliks] 


SPARTA, city in Greece; ancient city-state in the Peloponne- 
sus, called Mistra in Crusader times. The earliest information 
on the relations between Sparta and the Jews is the letter said 
to have been sent by Areus, king of Sparta (309-265 B.C.E.), to 
the high priest *Onias 1 (1 Macc. 12:20-23). In this letter Areus 
sends his greetings to the Jews and proposes a full alliance in 
the words, “your cattle and goods are ours, and ours yours.” 
It also refers to a written tradition that the two peoples are of 
the stock of Abraham (cf. Jos., Ant., 14:255; see *Pergamum). 
This was apparently included in one of those books dealing 
with the genealogy of the various nations, which were wide- 
spread in the Hellenistic era, or it may have been based on the 
well-known work of *Hecateus of Abdera. It is possible that 
the contemporary political situation, the relations between 
the *Ptolemies and Sparta on the one hand and the Jews on 
the other (idem, 109) forms the background to this alliance, 
as well as perhaps some sympathy of ideas (cf. Y. Baer, in: 
Zion 17 (1952), 35). Josephus, who quotes the text of the let- 
ter (Ant. 12:22-26), adds some details which do not appear 
in 1 Maccabees. 1 Maccabees (12:6-18) also quotes a letter of 
Jonathan the Hasmonean to the Spartans and (14:20-23) a let- 
ter of the Spartans to Simeon the Hasmonean. Some scholars 
regard these letters as either wholly or in part fictitious (see 
EM. Abel, Les Livres des Maccabées (1949), 231-3). Corrobo- 
rating evidence for these relations is to be found in 11 Macca- 
bees (5:9) which describes the flight of the high priest Jason 
to Sparta because its people were close to his. The inhabitants 
of Sparta are also mentioned in 1 Maccabees (15:23), but it is 
doubtful whether the existence of a Jewish settlement can be 
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love truth and peace, as a result of which the former days of 
fast and mourning would become days of joy and gladness 
(ibid. 8:16-19). The Talmud tells that R. Eliezer b. Zadok, who 
lived before and after the destruction of the Second Temple, 
did not fast on the 9t* of Av, which was deferred because of 
the Sabbath to the following day since it was his family’s tra- 
ditional holiday of “wood-offerings” for the altar (Ta’an. 12a; 
TJ, Taan. 4:4; also Tosef., Taian. 4:6). This would indicate that 
fasting on the 9' of Av was observed during the period of the 
Second Temple too. In any case, fasting on the 9% of Av was 
observed in the mishnaic period (RH 1:13). Some rabbis advo- 
cated permanent abstention from wine and meat in memory 
of the destruction of the Temple, but this was regarded as an 
excessive demand (BB 60b; Tosef., Sot. 15:11ff.). The general 
rule in the Talmud for the mourning rites of Tishah be-Av is 
that a person is obliged to observe on it all mourning rites 
which apply in the case of the death of a next of kin (Ta’an. 
30a). These mourning rites have to be observed from sunset 
to sunset (Pes. 54b). Some mourning rites are already ob- 
served during the weeks prior to Tishah be-Av, from the fast 
of the 17 of Tammuz (see *Three Weeks). On the 15t of Av, 
the mourning rites are intensified. On the eve of Tishah be- 
Av, at the final meal before the fast, one may neither partake 
of two cooked dishes nor eat meat nor drink wine. It is cus- 
tomary to eat a boiled egg at this meal as a symbol of mourn- 
ing, and to sprinkle ashes on it. Grace after this meal is said 
individually and silently. 

The following rules are observed on the fast of Tishah 
be-Av: (1) Complete abstention from food and drink. (2) Bath- 
ing is strictly forbidden. Washing of the face and hands is per- 
missible for cleansing purposes only (Ta’an. 13a). (3) The use 
of any oils for anointing and the application of perfumes are 
forbidden, as is sexual intercourse. (4) It is forbidden to put 
on footwear made of leather. Therefore the tenth blessing in 
the Morning Benedictions, originally recited when putting on 
shoes, is omitted. (5) One must sit either on the ground or on 
a low stool. (6) It is customary to abstain from work and busi- 
ness because Tishah be-Av was regarded as an inauspicious 
day. A person who works on the 9‘* of Av would derive no 
benefit from his efforts (Ta’an. 30b). (7) The study of Torah is 
forbidden because it is a source of joy, except for the reading 
of the Scroll of *Lamentations and its Midrash (Lamentations 
Rabbah), the Book of Job, the curses in Leviticus (26:14-42), 
some chapters in Jeremiah (e.g., 39), the aggadic tales in the 
Talmud describing the destruction of Jerusalem (e.g., Git. 
55b-58a), and similar texts. 

On the night of Tishah be-Av the pious used to sleep on 
the floor with a stone as a pillow. Many fasted until noon of 
the 10% of Av. Meat and wine may not be consumed until the 
afternoon of the 10" of Av, although some of the mourning 
rites are lessened from Tishah be-Av afternoon onward based 
on the belief that Tishah be-Av will again be a holiday since 
the Messiah will be born then (Tj, Ber. 2:4). Toward the end of 
the 17" century strict observance of Tishah be-Av also became 
a mark of adherence to Orthodox rabbinic Judaism, after the 
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pseudo-messiah, Shabbetai *Zevi, had abolished the fast of 
Tishah be-Av and turned it into a day of rejoicing. 


In Liturgy and Synagogue Ceremonial 

The mourning rites of Tishah be-Av are reflected in the fol- 
lowing changes in the synagogue liturgy and usage: (1) the 
lights in the synagogue are dimmed and only a few candles 
are lit, as a symbol of the darkness which has befallen Israel. 
In some rites (Sephardi, Yemenite), it is customary to extin- 
guish all lights immediately after the conclusion of the eve- 
ning service prior to the reading of the Kinot (Dirges), and 
the oldest member of the congregation or the hazzan then 
announces: “This year is the... so and so... since the destruc- 
tion of the Holy Temple.” Afterward he addresses the con- 
gregation with words of chastisement and repentance in the 
spirit of the saying: “Each generation in which the Temple is 
not rebuilt should regard itself as responsible for its destruc- 
tion.” This is answered by wailing and crying. Then the lights 
are lit again. (2) The curtain of the Ark is removed in mem- 
ory of the curtain in the Holy of Holies in the Temple which, 
according to talmudic legend, was stabbed and desecrated by 
Titus. In some Sephardi synagogues where the Ark normally 
has no curtain, a black curtain is hung and the Torah scrolls 
themselves are draped in black mantles. (3) The congregants 
sit on low benches, footstools, or on the floor as mourners do 
during the shivah period. (4) The hazzan recites the prayers in 
a monotonous and melancholy tune. (5) Some people change 
their customary seats in the synagogue. (6) In some congrega- 
tions the Torah scroll is placed on the floor and ashes put on 
it while the congregants recite the words “the crown is fallen 
from our head” (Lam. 5:16), or other appropriate verses (see 
Sof. 18:7). (7) The prayer service is the regular weekday ser- 
vice, with the following changes: In the evening, the Scroll of 
Lamentations (Eikhah) is followed by special dirges, Kinot. In 
the Sephardi rite the Song of Moses, Deuteronomy 32, is sub- 
stituted for the Song of Moses, Exodus 15, which is normally 
recited after the morning Psalms. After the main part of the 
morning service Kinot are recited commemorating many of 
the tragic events in Jewish history (in the Sephardi rite they 
are recited before the Reading of the Torah). In the Ashkenazi 
rite these include Shaali Serufah be-Esh by R. Meir of Rothen- 
burg (occasioned by the burning of the Talmud in Paris in 
1242), Arzei ha-Levanon (commemorating the death of the 
“Ten Martyrs”), the Odes to Zion, beginning with the famous 
Ziyyon ha-lo Tishali of Judah Halevi and concluding with Eli 
Ziyyon ve-Areha sung to a special melody (see Eli Ziyyon). The 
Sephardi Kinot differ from the Ashkenazi and do not include 
those mentioned. There is, however, one which is based upon 
the Four Questions of the Passover Seder, the opening stanza 
of which is “T will ask some questions of the holy congregation: 
How is this night different from other nights? Why on Pass- 
over eve do we eat mazzah and bitter herbs, while this night 
all is bitterness...?” (8) During the reader’s repetition of the 
Amidah the Anenu prayer is inserted between the seventh and 
eighth benedictions as on all fast days. In the silent Amidah it 
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SPATH, JOHANN PETER 


inferred from there, as some scholars have attempted to do. 
There is no explicit mention of a Jewish settlement in Sparta, 
though Jews were living in the Peloponnesus during the first 
century c.£. (Philo, Legatio and Gaium, 281). 


[Uriel Rappaport] 


During the tenth century there were Jews in Sparta; 
they were engaged in commerce. When a plague broke out in 
Sparta, the monk Nikon (10% century) refused to come to the 
village’s aid as long as the Jews, who were an obstacle in the 
spreading of Christianity, were not expelled. His incitement 
was without effect. The presence of Jews is mentioned during 
the reigns of the Palaeologi emperors (1261-1453). When Si- 
gismondo Malatesta conquered Mistra in 1465, he burnt down 
the Jewish quarter. There is evidence of the presence of Jews 
again during the 16" and 17 centuries. They were engaged in 
the silk industry and in commerce. The French author Cha- 
teaubriand, who visited Greece in 1806, mentions the Jewish 
quarter of Sparta. During the Greek Revolution (1821-1829), 
the Albanians, who invaded Peloponnesus, destroyed the Jew- 


ish community. 
[Simon Marcus] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: ER. de Chateaubriand, Itinéraire de Paris a 
Jérusalem, 1 (1859), 161, 166; M. Schwab, Rapport sur une Mission de 
Philologie en Gréce (1913), 117f.; A. Andréades, in: Economic History, 
3 (1934-37), 1-23; Rosanes, Togarmah, 3 (1938), 129-200. 


SPATH, JOHANN PETER (Moses Germanus; 1642/45- 
1701), German Christian Hebraist who converted to Judaism. 
Spath was born either in Augsburg or in Vienna between 1642 
and 1645 to a Roman Catholic family. He became a teacher in 
a Protestant family and this contact made him question his 
own faith. Influenced by the Protestant theologian Philipp 
Jacob Spener (1635-1705), Spath converted to the Lutheran 
church and he became a follower of Spener. His religious 
doubts, however, did not weaken. On the contrary, he became 
disappointed because of the controversy among the Luther- 
ans, and this made him decide in 1681 to return to the Roman 
Catholic Church. However, he continued to have doubts. Sev- 
eral years later Spath appeared to be living in Amsterdam, 
where he met people from various religious movements such 
as the Mennonites, the Collegiants, and the Socians. During 
that period, he converted once again to become a Quaker. 
Thus he came into contact with the Christian Hebraist and 
Kabbalah scholar Francis Mercury of Helmont (1614-1699). 
At that time, Spath moved to Sulzbach to help with a Latin 
translation and the publication of a large corpus of Kabbal- 
istic texts. 

The chronological records of the subsequent years are 
not very clear, but in 1696 we find Spath in Amsterdam once 
again, where he officially converted to Judaism. From then on 
he was known as Moses Germanus. A year later he was cir- 
cumcised and was accepted into the Portuguese-Jewish com- 
munity in Amsterdam. He had previously married a Jewish 
woman, and was appointed as a teacher. Spath died in Am- 
sterdam on April 27, 1701. 
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His conversion to Judaism caused the customary scandal 
in those days. Many of his contemporary Christian scholars 
expressed their disapproval of the facts. The most complete 
record of his life and his conversion written at that time is 
to be found in the work of Johann Jacob Schudt (1664-1722) 
entitled Jiidische Merckwiirdigkeiten (= Jewish curiosities) in 
which he also talks about the dismay of the Christian schol- 
ars. Spath defended his conversion in a number of letters ad- 
dressed to scholars in his area. 

A great deal of that correspondence has been preserved, 
such as several letters to Johannes Leusden (1624-1699) dat- 
ing from the period in which Spath converted, addressed by 
Leusden to Moses Germanus Judaus. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.J. Schudt, Jiidische Merckwiirdigkeiten, vor- 
stellende was sich Curieuses und Denckwiirdiges in den neuern Zeiten 
bey einigen Jahrhunderten mit Denen in alle 1v Theilen der Welt, 
sonderlich durch Teutschland zerstreuten Jiiden zugetragen, sammt 
einer vollstdandigen Franckfurter Juden-Chronik, darinnen der zu 
Franckfurt am Mayn wohnenden Jiiden von einigen Jahrhunderten, 
biss auff unseren Zeiten, 4 vols. (1714-1718); H.J. Schoeps, Philosemi- 
tismus im Barock. Religions- und Geistesgeschichtliche Untersuchungen 
(1952), 81-87; idem, Barocke Juden — Christen — Judenchristen (1965), 
83-92; A.P. Coudert and J.S. Shoulson, Hebraica Veritas? Christian 
Hebraists and the Study of Judaism in Early Modern Europe (2004); 
A.P. Coudert, in: M. Mulshow and R.H. Popkin (eds.), Secret Conver- 
sions to Judaism in Early Modern Europe (2004). 


[Monika Saelemaekers (2"4 ed.)] 


SPECTER, ARLEN (1930- ), U.S. senator, chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee. Spector was born in Kansas, the son 
of Russian immigrants. His family moved to Russell, Kan- 
sas, the home town of another United States senator, Robert 
Dole. Specter was educated at the University of Oklahoma, 
and transferred to the University of Pennsylvania, where he 
received his B.A. (1951). He was in the Air Force from 1951 
to 1953 during the Korean War. He returned to attend Yale 
Law School, where he edited the law journal and graduated 
in 1956. 

He served as assistant district attorney in Philadelphia as 
a Democrat from 1959 to 1963 and then went to Washington, 
where he was assistant counsel to the Warren Commission 
investigating the assassination of President John F. *Kennedy. 
He devised the single bullet theory, contending that one bul- 
let hit the president and Texas Governor John Connally, who 
was riding in the limousine and was also wounded. He sought 
the Democratic nomination for district attorney but was re- 
buffed by the Democratic machine so he ran as a Republican 
reform candidate and won an upset victory. He narrowly lost 
the race for mayor of Philadelphia the next year. He served 
for eight years as district attorney and then suffered a series 
of political losses that ordinarily doom a political candidate. 
Specter lost a race for district attorney in 1973; he lost for the 
US. Senate in 1976 and lost for governor in 1978. He won the 
1980 race in the Reagan landslide and then proceeded to vote 
against the Reagan Administration more often than any other 
Republican senator. 
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He played a major role during the Iran-Contra hearing, 
where his talent as a cross examiner came into play again. 
He concluded that the intelligence system was in need of an 
overhaul and proposed the creation of an inspector general 
of the cra. His role on the Senate Judiciary Committee was 
controversial vis-a-vis his Republican colleagues. He voted 
against Robert Bork for the Supreme Court. He was an ardent 
defender of Judge Clarence Thomas’ nomination to the Su- 
preme Court and an intense interrogator of Anita Hill, whom 
he accused of perjury. His performance did not endear him 
to women. In 1996 he was a candidate for president, but with- 
drew before the first primary as it was clear that the Republi- 
can Party was not going to nominate a pro-choice Republican 
moderate. After Orrin Hatch completed his six years as chair- 
man, Specter was in line to become chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, a move opposed by some Republican colleagues, 
who were fearful of his moderation and his support of abor- 
tion. He further enraged his colleagues by warning the admin- 
istration not to appoint someone who was going to overturn 
Roe v. Wade. He was forced to clarify - some say disavow - 
his statement. Surrounded by his Republican Judiciary Com- 
mittee colleagues, he said: “I have no reason to believe that I 
will be unable to support any individual President Bush finds 
worthy.” In addition to tackling the major legislative business 
before the Senate in 2005, Specter also engaged in a personal 
battle with Stage 1vB Hodgkin’s lymphoma cancer. He under- 
went nearly five months of chemotherapy but still maintained 
all of his senatorial duties, including chairing hearings, vot- 
ing, and brokering important legislative initiatives. On July 22, 
2005, Specter received his last chemotherapy treatment and 
subsequently received a clean bill of health. 

In 2005 and early 2006 his leadership was tested in the 
nomination of John Roberts to be chief justice of the Supreme 
Court, the nomination and withdrawal of nomination of Har- 
riet Miers, and finally the nomination of Samuel Alito as as- 
sociate justice. His wife, Joan, is a former City Council mem- 
ber in Philadelphia. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K.F. Stone, The Congressional Minyan: The 
Jews of Capitol Hill (2000); L.S. Maisels and I. Forman (eds.), Jews in 


American Politics (2001). 
[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


SPECTOR, JOHANNA (1920- ), U.S. ethno-musicologist, 
filmmaker, and educator. Johanna Spector was born and grew 
up in Latvia where her husband, Robert Spector, was killed 
by the Nazis in 1941. She spent the war years in concentration 
camps. She immigrated to the US. in 1947. She received her 
doctorate in Hebrew Letters from the Hebrew Union College 
(Cincinnati, 1950) and obtained a master’s degree in anthro- 
pology from Columbia University in 1960. She was a research 
fellow at the Hebrew University, Jerusalem (1951-53) and until 
1957 she spent half the year in Israel, undertaking fieldwork 
on the Yemenite, Kurdish, and Samaritan communities. In 
1954 she joined the Jewish Theological Seminary, New York, 
and founded its department of ethno-musicology in 1962, be- 
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coming associate professor in 1966 and full professor in 1970. 
In the course of her research in Jewish music, she made an 
extensive collection of recordings. Her personal archive of 
11,000 tape recordings includes Arabic, Persian, Turkish, Sa- 
maritan, Yemenite, and Indian (Cochin and Bombay) music of 
Jewish communities. They are accompanied by thousands 
of photographs, and later films from which she made docu- 
mentaries, particularly on the Yemenites and Samaritans; she 
published several studies on them. A large part of her col- 
lection is at the National Archives of the Hebrew University. 
She helped to found the Society for the Preservation of Sa- 
maritan Culture and the Friends of the Samaritan Museum 
in 1968, with the object of establishing a museum at Shechem 


(Nablus). 
[Amnon Shiloah (2"4 ed.)] 


SPECTOR, MORDECAI (1858-1925), Yiddish novelist and 
editor. Born in Uman, Ukraine, of a hasidic family, he came 
under the influence of Haskalah literature and began to write 
realistic sketches based on his personal experiences and ob- 
servations of ordinary people in workshops and marketplaces. 
A. *Zederbaum, editor of the St. Petersburg Yidishes Folksblat, 
published Spector’s first novel in weekly installments under 
the title Roman On a Nomen (“Novel without a Title,’ 1883). 
Spector later became assistant editor of this paper. His sec- 
ond novel, Der Yidisher Muzhik (“The Jewish Farmer, 1884), 
aroused great interest since it advocated the return of Jews to 
productive labor on their ancestral soil, a doctrine then prop- 
agated by the Hovevei Zion. Spector also influenced *Shalom 
Aleichem to set his literary sights on the provinces and on 
shtetl life, then a neglected area in Yiddish literature. In 1887, 
he settled in Warsaw, where, during the following decade, 
he reached the height of his fame, writing feuilletons, travel 
sketches, short stories, and novels, and editing a series of an- 
thologies, Der Hoyzfraynd (“The Family Friend”), a landmark 
in the development of modern Yiddish literature. In 1894, to- 
gether with I.L. *Peretz and D. *Pinski, he launched the Yon- 
tev Bletlekh (“Holiday Leaflets”), another literary landmark. 
Other literary ventures followed during the ensuing two de- 
cades. After the Communist Revolution, he experienced hard- 
ships in Odessa. He escaped in 1920, and arrived in the USS. in 
1921. Living in New York, he completed a volume of memoirs, 
Mayn Lebn (“My Life,’ 1927), which has great literary, histori- 
cal, and cultural value. Spector was a writer for the masses, 
whom he tried to entertain, educate, and uplift. Though nei- 
ther an original thinker nor a subtle psychologist, he was an 
excellent observer of reality, faithfully reproducing the col- 
loquial speech of Jewish men and women in their homes, 
shops, and alleys. He was a pioneer of Yiddish folklore and 
of Yiddish writing for children, and was one of the first Yid- 
dish writers to take a positive attitude toward Hasidism. His 
collected works appeared in 10 volumes (1927-29). His stories 
have been translated into eight languages, including English 
(cf. I. Howe and E. Greenberg, ed. A Treasury of Yiddish Sto- 
ries (1953), 250-5). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Spektor-Bukh (1929), incl. bibl.; Rejzen, Lek- 
sikon, 2 (1927), 691-708; LNYL, 6 (1965), 518-27; Dertseylers un Ro- 
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of Longing (1995), 170-2. 
[Moshe Starkman] 


SPECTOR, NORMAN (1949-_), Canadian diplomat, public 
servant, and media commentator. Spector was born and raised 
in Montreal, where he attended Talmud Torah and Herzliah 
day schools, worked part time as a packer for Steinberg’s gro- 
cery chain, and graduated from McGill University. After ob- 
taining his doctorate in political science from Columbia and a 
master’s degree in communications from Syracuse, he taught 
for a year at the University of Ottawa in 1974-75 before taking 
a position in the Ontario Ministry of Communications. 

Spector moved to British Columbia, where he served as 
deputy minister to Social Credit Premier Bill Bennett from 
1982 to 1986. He was heavily involved in the government's bat- 
tle with labor unions. His talents and fluency in French drew 
him to employment in the federal government, and he became 
secretary to the cabinet for federal-provincial relations in 1986, 
then chief of staff to Prime Minister Brian Mulroney in 1990. 
Spector became one in a series of Jews who held very senior 
positions with Canadian prime ministers of different political 
stripe. These include Mel Cappe, Eddie Goldenberg, Stanley 
Hartt, Chaviva Hosek, Hugh Segal, and David Zussman. In 
Ottawa Spector played a major role in negotiating the unsuc- 
cessful 1987 Meech Lake Accord, which would have had Que- 
bec accept the Canadian Constitution passed by the Trudeau 
Liberals in 1982. In 1992 Spector became Canadian ambassa- 
dor to Israel and the Palestinian Authority. As Canada’s first 
Jewish ambassador to Israel, and as someone not from the 
ranks of the diplomatic corps, his appointment caused some 
opposition within the established foreign service community. 
Spector proved evenhanded and studied Arabic to go along 
with his fluency in Hebrew. 

Returning to Canada in 1995, Spector became president 
of the Atlantic Canada Opportunity Agency and an execu- 
tive with Imperial Tobacco. He returned to Israel briefly in 
1997 as publisher of The Jerusalem Post. Following his tenure 
at The Jerusalem Post he settled in Victoria, British Columbia. 
He remains a frequent columnist for The Globe and Mail and 
commentator on Canadian television news, often on Middle 
East affairs. In 2003 he published Chronicle of a War Foretold: 
How Mideast Peace Became America’s Fight, based on his ar- 
ticles in the Middle East. 

[Morton Weinfeld (24 ed.)] 


SPECTOR, PHIL (Harvey Philip; 1940-_ ), vastly influen- 
tial rock music producer, who produced, arranged, and co- 
wrote some of rock & roll’s earliest classic tunes in the late 
1950s and early 1960s; member of the Rock and Roll Hall of 
Fame. Spector was born in the Bronx to Bertha and Benjamin, 
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a Russian Jewish immigrant who committed suicide in 1949. 
Spector, his mother, and sister, Shirley, moved to Los Angeles 
in 1953, where Spector quickly proved proficient on numer- 
ous instruments and became acquainted with L.A. rhythm 
and blues musicians, including songwriters Jerry *Leiber and 
Mike *Stoller, with whom he would later collaborate on the 
No. 1 hit “Spanish Harlem.” By 1958, having secured a small 
recording contract, Spector wrote and performed what be- 
came his first No. 1 hit, “To Know Him Is To Love Him,’ in- 
spired by words written on his father’s gravestone. In 1960, 
having apprenticed himself to Los Angeles music veterans, 
including Lee Hazlewood, Spector began producing numer- 
ous pop singles for journeyman singers. Two years later, hav- 
ing become a millionaire from “Spanish Harlem” and other 
early hits, Spector developed his own, innovative production 
method. Later known as the “Wall of Sound,’ Spector massed 
Los Angeles musicians and instruments into elaborate ar- 
rangements that produced pop classics of undisputed emo- 
tional and sonic impact. The lyrics for Spector's songs were 
often produced by the mainly Jewish songwriting teams Car- 
ole *King and Gerry Goffin, Ellie Greenwich and Jeff Barry, 
and Barry Mann and Cynthia Weil. His hits included “Be My 
Baby,’ by the Ronettes, and “Da Doo Ron Ron,’ by the Crys- 
tals, both “girl groups,’ a genre Spector is credited with hav- 
ing defined. The Ronettes were led by Veronica “Ronnie” Ben- 
nett, later one of Spector’s three wives. In 1965, “You’ve Lost 
That Loving Feeling” by the Righteous Brothers reached No. 
1, despite being nearly four minutes long - one-third longer 
than the accepted standard. Spector got around that rule by 
deliberately misprinting the song’s time on the record's label. 
Spector's rule of the charts faded after that, and he went into 
self-imposed exile. He repeated his success in the early 1970s 
with individual members of the Beatles, producing memorable 
albums for George Harrison (All Things Must Pass) and John 
Lennon (Plastic Ono Band), but Spector earned the longstand- 
ing enmity of Beatle Paul McCartney for adding strings, horns, 
and chorus to the uncompleted tapes of the Beatles’ Let It Be 
album. He was named to the Rock and Roll Hall of Fame in 
1989. Spector's litigious and eccentric behavior tarnished his 
reputation, and he was accused of pulling weapons on sev- 
eral of his artists, including Leonard *Cohen, with whom he 
worked in the 1970s. In 2003, an actress was found shot dead 
in Spector's Los Angeles home, and he was slated to stand trial 


for murder in 2006. 
[Alan D. Abbey (274 ed.)] 


SPEISER, EPHRAIM AVIGDOR (1902-1965), U.S. Orien- 
talist and archaeologist. Born in Skalat, Galicia, Speiser emi- 
grated to the United States (1920). In 1926-27 he surveyed 
northern Iraq, discovering Tepe Gawra, whose excavation, 
along with that of the adjacent Tell Billa, he directed during 
1930-32 and 1936-37. In 1927 Speiser taught comparative Se- 
mitics at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. From 1928 to 
the end of his life he lectured in Semitic languages and litera- 
tures at the University of Pennsylvania. During World War 11, 
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Speiser served as the chief of the Near East section of the Re- 
search and Analysis Branch of the Office of Strategic Services. 
From 1955 he was a key member of the translation committee 
of the Jewish Publication Society of America that produced a 
new English version of the Torah (1962). 

Speiser was one of the pioneers in the discovery of the 
*Hurrians and their culture. He clarified the scope and sig- 
nificance of the Hurrian component in Western Asia during 
the second millennium B.c.£. and investigated the structure 
of their language in the still standard Introduction to Hurrian 
(1941). In The United States and the Near East (1947, 19507) 
he illuminated the modern problems of the region by his ex- 
pert knowledge of its long history. Speiser’s philological and 
synthetic studies in Mesopotamian civilization displayed its 
values, with emphasis upon the centrality of law and the in- 
fluence of Mesopotamian legal conceptions on peripheral 
peoples, including Israel. During the last decade of his life he 
devoted much time to the origin of Israel’s history and faith. 
He regarded these as both a reflex of, and a critical reaction to, 
the Egyptian and Mesopotamian cultures from which Israel 
emerged. His biblical research culminated in the volume on 
Genesis in the Anchor Bible (1964). 

Speiser’s scholarly, humanistic, and professional dis- 
tinction was nationally recognized. He was a president of the 
American Oriental Society, a member of the American Phil- 
osophical Society, and a fellow of the American Academy for 
Jewish Research. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.D. Finkelstein and M. Greenberg (eds.), 
Oriental and Biblical Studies: Collected Writings of E.A. Speiser (1967), 
587-616; J.B. Pritchard et al. in: BASOR, 79 (1965), 2-7; M. Greenberg, 


in: JAOS, 88 (1968), 1-2. 
[Moshe Greenberg] 


SPEKTOR, ISAAC ELHANAN (1817-1896), Lithuanian 
rabbi. Spektor was born in the province of Grodno, Russia, 
and one of his teachers was Benjamin Diskin. After serving 
as rabbi in various towns, Spektor went to Kovno, where he 
officiated until his death. In Kovno he attained eminence as a 
rabbinic authority and established a yeshivah (kolel avrekhim) 
for the training of outstanding rabbis. He was unsuccessful in 
his struggle to obtain official recognition for rabbis who were 
not government appointees. On the other hand he struggled 
successfully against a law requiring an official examination in 
Russian from Jewish teachers and also secured the withdrawal 
of a government decree prohibiting Jewish instruction in the 
heder. At Spektor’s instigation Samson Raphael *Hirsch wrote 
his book on the relationship of the Talmud to Judaism, which 
was submitted to the Russian government. He supported Isaac 
*Dembo of Petersburg in his successful campaign against the 
ban on shehitah in Russia. He frequently organized aid for 
stricken communities in Russia, Lithuania, and other coun- 
tries. Individuals and communities in distress, from all areas 
of Jewish settlement, turned to him. He sought government 
permission for the provision of kasher food to Jewish soldiers, 
and maintained a soup kitchen in Kovno until his death. He 
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was the only rabbi invited to the conference of Jewish leaders 
held in St. Petersburg (Leningrad) in 1881-82 to discuss the 
deteriorating position of the Jews. He later dispatched a mani- 
festo to David *Asher, secretary of the chief rabbi of London, 
which resulted in protest meetings being held in England, 
France, Italy, and the U.S. These meetings, whose resolutions 
were submitted to the Russian government, attracted much 
publicity and led to the establishment of welfare funds. In later 
years he made similar pleas and participated in subsequent 
conferences of Jewish leaders, maintaining confidential con- 
tact with influential Jewish circles. 

With the increasing Jewish emigration from Russia, he 
supported the efforts of the Hovevei Zion movement, thereby 
adding greatly to the movement's prestige. The preparatory 
meetings for the appointment of representatives to the *Kat- 
towitz conference were held in his home, two delegates being 
appointed, though he refused to accept nomination as hon- 
orary trustee at the Hovevei Zion conference held in Druski- 
ninkai in 1887. After the movement was given official recog- 
nition, he publicly proclaimed the religious duty of settling in 
Erez Israel, signing an appeal for the collection of funds for 
this purpose in synagogues on the eve of the Day of Atone- 
ment. On the question of agricultural labor in Erez Israel in 
a shemittah (“sabbatical”) year, he favored its permission by 
the nominal sale of land to a non-Jew, a measure which is 
employed to the present day. His ban on Corfu etrogim en- 
abled the Palestinian variety to enter the market. He also 
concerned himself with the amelioration of the spiritual and 
religious needs of Jewish settlers in Argentina and the US. 
Spektor won universal admiration for his broad-mindedness 
and peace-loving disposition. In 1889 he was elected an hon- 
orary member of the *Society for the Promotion of Culture 
among the Jews of Russia. He was frequently requested to 
serve as arbitrator. In a dispute over shehitah, referred to him 
from London in 1891, he supported the chief rabbi against the 
ultra-Orthodox element. 

His works are Beer Yizhak (1858; 1948”); Nahal Yizhak (2 
pts., 1872-84); Ein Yizhak (2 pts., 1889-95); Ez Peri (1881; 1903); 
Devar ha-Shemittah (1889). His letters have been printed in 
various collections. His works contain commentaries and no- 
vellae to the Shulhan Arukh, particularly responsa to ques- 
tions submitted to him from the various Jewish communities 
in which he was regarded as the leading authority of his gen- 
eration. Spektor exercised leniency, particularly in relieving 
the burden of many *agunot. His 158 responsa on this subject 
reveal only three cases where he could not find a basis for 
permitting the woman to remarry. Many Torah institutions, 
including the Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Theological Seminary in 
New York, were named after him. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Shimoff, Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Spektor 
(Eng. and Heb., 1961); J. Lipschitz, Toledot Yizhak (1896); L.P. Gart- 
ner, Jewish Immigrant in England, 1870-1914 (1960), index; Mirsky, 
in: Guardians of our Heritage, ed. by L. Jung (1958), 301-15; A. Druy- 
anov, Katavim le-Toledot Hibbat Ziyyon..., 1 (1919), xiii (index); 2 
(1925), 28 (index); 3 (1932), 400-1; J. Nissenbaum, Ha-Dat ve-ha- 
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Tehiyyah ha-Le'ummit (1920), 130; J. Mark, Gedoylim fun Undzer 
Tsayt (1927), 105-24; J. Lipschitz, Zikhron Yaakov (1924-30), passim; 
Mirsky, in: Talpioth, 3 (1947/48), 121-5; Hill, ibid., 7 (1960), 558-81; 
J.L. Maimon, Lemaan Ziyyon Lo Ehesheh, 1 (1954), 34; S.B. Hoenig, 


in: JBA, 28 (1970/71). 
[Geulah Bat Yehuda (Raphael) ] 


SPELLING, AARON (1923-2006). U.S. television producer, 
writer, and actor. Born in Dallas, Texas, Spelling enlisted in 
the U.S. Army Air Force in 1942 and served in Europe during 
World War 11. He briefly worked as a reporter for the Army’s 
newspaper, Stars and Stripes, and produced theatrical events 
for the Army’s special services branch. After attending the 
University of Paris for one year, Spelling returned to Texas in 
1946 to study drama at Southern Methodist University under 
the cr Bill. There he wrote several plays, two of which took 
Eugene O’Neill Awards. After graduating in 1950, he directed 
local theater and then moved to Los Angeles, where he began 
acting in television programs. He returned to writing and in 
1956 sold a script, Unrelenting Sky, to Zane Grey Theater. Spell- 
ing continued writing for the program and in 1960 was named 
producer of the series. He continued creating and producing 
shows, including The Lloyd Bridges Show (1962-63) and Burke’ 
Law (1963-66). In 1968, Spelling hit it big with the action series 
The Mod Squad (1968-73), kicking off similar shows, such as 
The Rookies (1972-76), 8.w.A.T. (1975-77), Starsky and Hutch 
(1975-79), and Charlie’s Angels (1976-81). In 1976, Spelling and 
Mike Nichols took a chance with Family (1976-80), but the 
Emmy-nominated series about a middle-class family that was a 
win with critics failed to find its audience. Spelling also sought 
to balance his lighter fare with socially responsible television 
movies, such as The Boy in the Plastic Bubble (1976) and The 
Best Little Girl in the World (1981). Riding high from his success 
with Charlies Angels, Spelling introduced shows that blended 
action with glitz, such as Love Boat (1977-84), Fantasy Island 
(1978-84), Vegas (1978-81), and Hart to Hart (1979-84). In 1981, 
Spelling further refined his formula for commercial success by 
focusing on the trials and tribulations of the wealthy with Ho- 
tel (1983-88), Dynasty (1981-89), and its spin-off The Colbys 
(1985-87). His first feature film was the hit family comedy, Mr. 
Mom (1983). Just as the late 1980s saw a decline in Spelling’s 
appeal, the launch of the Fox network helped reinvigorate his 
empire with more youth-oriented shows, such as Beverly Hills, 
90210 (1990-2000) and Melrose Place (1992-9). In 1993, Spell- 
ing produced HBo’s And the Band Played On, an expose of the 
social, political, and personal realities of aips. After produc- 
ing more than 200 television shows, Spelling said he had found 
personal satisfaction in the success of 7" Heaven (1996-2006), 
a television series about a functional religious family. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Spelling, in: St. James Encyclopedia of Pop- 
ular Culture, 5 vols. (2000); A. Spelling, in: Contemporary Authors 


Online (Thomson Gale, 2004). 
[Adam Wills (2"4 ed.)] 


SPELLMAN, FRANK (1922- ), weightlifter, Olympic and 
Maccabiah medalist, member of the U.S. Weightlifting Hall of 
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Fame and the Helms Hall of Fame. Born in Malvern, Pennsyl- 
vania, Spellman was orphaned at the age of seven and raised 
in a Jewish orphanage in Philadelphia. Originally trained in 
track and gymnastics, in his late teens Spellman came under 
the tutelage of weightlifter Dan Leone, and in 1942 he won 
the U.S. junior middleweight title. In December of that year 
he was drafted into the Army Air Corps, where he served 
until his honorable discharge in December 1945. Spellman, 
who had maintained his training, returned to Pennsylvania 
and was accepted to the well-known York Barbell team. At 
the 1946 U.S. Amateur Athletic Union (4 au) competition, he 
took first place in the middleweight division, and later that 
year finished 3"¢ at the World Championships in Paris, while 
helping the American weightlifters win the world team title. 
In 1947, Spellman moved down a notch to second place at the 
AAU Nationals, but moved up to second place at the World 
Championships in Philadelphia. Now at the peak of his form, 
in 1948 for the second time in his young career he won the aau 
middleweight national title. Then, as the No. 1 middleweight 
lifter for the U.S. Olympic team, Spellman won the gold medal 
at the 1948 London games. After 1948, Spellman remained a 
force in weightlifting, finishing in second place in the Aau Na- 
tionals four times between 1949 and 1954. In addition, he won 
a gold medal at the 1950 Maccabiah games. Spellman did not 
compete in the national or world championships after 1954, 
though he did compete in the California State Championships, 
taking first place in 1954, 1957, and 1958. At the age of 38 and 
after a two-year hiatus from participation in any competitions, 
Spellman decided to close out his career by making one final 
appearance at the 1961 AAU National Championships, in Santa 
Monica, California. To the surprise of many weightlifting en- 
thusiasts, Spellman overcame the odds to win the middle- 
weight division for his third U.S. title. Besides his champion- 
ship titles and two gold medals over the course of his 16-year 
career, Spellman set four American records and two Olym- 
pic world records. From 1957 to 1961, Spellman was the coach 
and mentor of Carl Miller, who became a highly-acclaimed 
weightlifting and strength trainer. Spellman eventually settled 
in Florida, and was still lifting into his eighties and acting as 
an unofficial coach of aspiring weightlifters. 


[Robert B. Klein (2™4 ed.)] 


°SPENCER, JOHN (1630-1693), English theologian and He- 
braist. Spencer was master of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, from 1667 onward and in 1677 became dean of Ely. He 
published a Dissertatio de Urim et Thummim (1669), a kind 
of prologue to his more famous work, De legibus Hebraeorum 
Ritualibus et earum Rationibus (1685), which laid the founda- 
tions of the science of comparative religion. In this work Spen- 
cer maintained that many Jewish laws and customs could be 
linked with those of other Semitic peoples, producing exam- 
ples from sacrificial rites, the Temple and its appurtenances, 
and the institution of the scapegoat. 

In the second work (2 vols., 1727), which only appeared 
years after his death, he expanded his thesis to include rabbinic 
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institutions (e.g., tefillin), basing much of his speculation on 
*Maimonides’ Guide of the Perplexed. A third edition of the 
work, also in two volumes, was published at Tuebingen in 1732. 
Some of Spencer’s writings appeared in Blasio Ugolino’s The- 
saurus Antiquitatum Sacrarum (Venice, 1744-69). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C.M. Pfaff, in: J. Spencer, De Legibus... (Tue- 
bingen, 1732); W.R. Smith, Religion of the Semites (1956), v—xi; J. Gutt- 
mann, in: Festschrift ... D. Simonsen (1923), 258-76. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: ODNB online. 


SPERBER, DAN (1942- ), French social and cognitive sci- 
entist. His father was the Galician-born novelist and essayist 
Manés Sperber. Born in France, Dan Sperber was educated at 
the Sorbonne, where he earned a Licence és Lettres in 1962, 
and at Oxford, where he received a B.Litt. in 1968. The direc- 
tor of research at the Centre National de Recherches Scienti- 
fiques (CNRS) in Paris, Sperber was well known for his work 
in developing what he terms an “epidemiology of representa- 
tions” in his naturalistic theory of culture. 

Sperber’s early research focused on the anthropology of 
religion from the perspective of innate mental structures; he 
argues that these structures have played an important role in 
the development of religious beliefs and in the way that beliefs 
“fixate” in the human mind and are “extraordinarily catching” 
His studies of linguistics, experimental psychology, the phi- 
losophy of science, and evolutionary biology led to his further 
exploration of cultural theory, using a naturalistic approach 
linked to evolution. His works include Rethinking Symbolism 
(1975); On Anthropological Knowledge (1985); and Explaining 
Culture: A Naturalistic Approach (1996). His “epidemiology of 
representations,’ which may be conceived as a “contagion” of 
ideas, concerns the processes of replication and transforma- 
tion of cultural beliefs, which Sperber likens to models of the 
transmission of disease. 

Sperber also developed, with British linguist Deirdre Wil- 
son, a cognitive approach to communication that has become 
known as “relevance theory.’ Their 1986 work, Relevance: Com- 
munication and Cognition, has received much attention; their 
theory, though influential, has also generated controversy, as 
has Sperber’s “epidemiology of representations.’ In Relevance, 
the authors argue that human cognition relies on perceived 
relevance: that humans pay attention only to information that 
seems relevant. The work also approaches the study of reasoning 
by considering the role of contextual information, and questions 
contemporary views on the nature of verbal comprehension. 

Sperber was a visiting lecturer at several institutions, 
including Cambridge University, the British Academy, the 
London School of Economics, the Van Leer Institute in Jeru- 
salem, the University of Michigan, the University of Bologna, 
the University of Hong Kong, and the Institute for Advanced 
Study at Princeton University. 

[Dorothy Bauhoff (24 ed.)] 


SPERBER, DANIEL (1940- ), historian and Talmud scholar. 
Born in Wales in 1940, he moved to Israel after high school and 
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studied at the Kol Torah and Hebron yeshivot. In the 1960s 
he studied the history of art at England’s Courtauld Insti- 
tute. In 1978 he became a full professor of Talmud at Bar-Ilan 
University. He has written on economic history, as in Roman 
Palestine, 200-400: Money and Prices and in Roman Palestine. 
200-400: The Land and on Jewish art and history, Minhagei 
Israel (1998), Why Jews Do What They Do (1999), and the City 
in Roman Palestine (2001), among other topics. From 1985 he 
was a member of the Academy of the Hebrew Language. In 
1992 he received the Israel Prize for Jewish Studies. 


SPERBER, MANES (1905-1984), French author and editor. 
Born in Zablotov, Eastern Galicia, Sperber spent much of his 
youth in Vienna, where he was prominent in the *Ha-Shomer 
ha-Zair Zionist youth movement. He was assistant to the psy- 
chologist Alfred *Adler, whose life and work Sperber discussed 
in a study published in 1926. From 1927 to 1933 he taught psy- 
chology in Berlin and founded a psychological review. For 
some years he was an active communist, but finally left the 
party in 1937. After the Nazis came to power in Germany, he 
escaped to France. Later he became a director of the impor- 
tant French publishing house of Calmann-Lévy and turned to 
literature, first writing in German and later in French. 

His main works were Et le Buisson Devint Cendre (1944; 
‘The Burned Bramble, 1951); Plus Profond que labime (1949; The 
Abyss, 1952); La Baie Perdue (1952; Journey Without End, 1954), 
an epic of the underground; the essay Le Talon d’Achille (1957; 
The Achilles Heel, 1959); and Man and His Deeds (1970), an al- 
ternative to the politics of the present. Like Arthur *Koestler, 
he depicts the moral collapse of the revolutionary edifice and 
the disillusionment of its architects. He parts company with 
Koestler when he propounds a positive attitude to Jewishness 
and is deeply immersed in Jewish culture. This is particularly 
noticeable in the story “Qu’une larme dans locean,’ which 
forms part of La Baie Perdue. Here the novelist sets forth the 
eternal spiritual resistance of the Jews. In his preface to the 
book, André Malraux (d. 1976) eulogized it as “one of the Jew- 
ish people’s greatest stories.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Lehrmann, L’Elément Juif dans la Litté- 
rature Francaise, 2 (1961), 178-83; G.L. Mosse, in: New York Times 


(Nov. 11, 1970). 
[Arnold Mandel] 


SPERO, NANCY (1926- ), U.S. painter. Cleveland-born, 
feminist artist Nancy Spero studied at the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago (1945-49) and at the Atelier André Hote and the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts (1949-50) in Paris. While at the Art Institute, 
she met the artist Leon *Golub, whom she married in 1951. 
Conceived while Spero and Golub were living in Paris 
from 1959 until 1964, her early Black Paintings show figures 
materializing from a dark background. Several of these can- 
vases portray women segregated into stereotypical roles, such 
as a mother or a prostitute. In Paris, Spero had her first solo 
exhibition at the Galerie Breteau (1962). Following the cou- 
ple’s move to New York in 1964, Spero initiated The War Series 
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(1966-70), a group of gouache drawings on paper that often 
show the effects of bombing by utilizing iconography that 
equates the male phallus with annihilation. From 1969-72, 
Spero worked on the Codex Artaud, her first scroll and a for- 
mat she would explore for many years. Based on the writings 
of Antonin Artaud, Spero juxtaposes typed excerpts from Ar- 
taud’s poems with painted imagery arranged in a collage-like 
fashion on strips of paper. For Spero, Artaud’s prose, which 
describes his alienation and anguish, metaphorically articu- 
lated the position of women in a patriarchal world. 

Spero began designing museum installations in the late 
1980s. After reading Bertolt Brecht’s poem about Marie Sand- 
ers, a woman who slept with a Jew and was subsequently mur- 
dered for her perceived transgression, Spero made several in- 
stallations about her, including Ballad of Marie Sanders, The 
Jew’s Whore at Smith College Museum of Art, Northhampton, 
Massachusetts (1990) and The Ballad of Marie Sanders/Voices: 
Jewish Women in Time at the Jewish Museum (1993). The lat- 
ter installation reproduced photographs showing victimized 
women in the Warsaw Ghetto, concentration camps, and other 
Nazi-related brutalities, as well as women in a more powerful 
position, such as female Israeli soldiers and female Israeli and 
Palestinian peace activists. Spero also depicted Sanders in a 
paper print and a scroll. 

From 1969 Spero was a member of Women Artists in 
Revolution (war), a group dedicated to female equality in the 
arts. She co-founded the Artists in Residence Gallery, an art 
gallery for women based in New York City, in 1972. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Nahas, Nancy Spero: Works Since 1950 
(1987); N. Spero, Nancy Spero: Woman Breathing (1992); K. Kline and 
H. Posner, Leon Golub and Nancy Spero: War and Memory (1994); J. 
Bird, J. Isaak, and S. Lotringer, Nancy Spero (1996). 

[Samantha Baskind (24 ed.)] 


SPERO, SHUBERT (1923- _ ), U.S. rabbi. Born in New York 
City, Spero received his rabbinic ordination at Yeshiva and 
Mesifta Torah VaDaath in 1947. After serving as rabbi at the 
Young Israel of Brookline, Mass. (1947-50) he assumed the 
same position at Young Israel of Cleveland (1950-83). He holds 
a B.S.S. from the ccny, an M.A. from Case Western Reserve 
University, and a Ph.D. from Case Western Reserve University 
(1971). His thesis was on the subject, “The Justification and Sig- 
nificance of Religious Belief? He also served as the secretary 
of the Orthodox Rabbinical Council of Cleveland and lecturer 
in philosophy at the Cleveland Institute of Art. After making 
aliyah to Israel in 1983, he has served as Irving Stone Profes- 
sor of Basic Jewish Thought at Bar-Ilan University. 

For over 40 years Spero made contributions to Jewish 
thought in areas of moral philosophy, aesthetics, religious 
Zionism, and the accommodation between traditional Juda- 
ism and modern life. His published works include Faith in the 
Night (A Bedside Companion for the Sick) (1957); a compilation 
of Maimonides’ writings, The Faith of a Jew (1949); and Story 
of Chasam Sofer (1946). His book God in All Seasons (1967) 
discusses Jewish festivals as an integral force in the life of the 
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observant Jew. His major philosophical work Morality, Hal- 
akha and the Jewish Tradition (1982) is an attempt to present a 
comprehensive study of the morality of Judaism. In this work 
he argues that the ultimate creative task of man is to create 
himself as a moral personality. 

After many years of research he published his second ma- 
jor work, Holocaust and Return to Zion (2000). In this book 
he analyzes the idea of history from both a Jewish and a phil- 
osophical perspective. He presents a novel interpretation of 
exile in Jewish history, in which it has the special function of 
bringing about the slow, progressive development of certain 
key factors in Jewish and world history that make a renewed 
Jewish sovereign polity possible. 

These key factors are from the Jewish side: the presence 
of a sizable number of Jews, identifiable as Biblical Israel, in 
Europe by the middle of the 19 century, in possession of a 
Torah which had been elaborated into a viable philosophic 
worldview and a comprehensive way of life, and from the 
side of the larger society, the spread of liberal democracy, the 
doctrine of human rights, the growth of science and technol- 
ogy, and the serious efforts to establish institutions working 
toward an international order. As he understands it, the im- 
probable conjunction of these key factors made possible the 
reestablishment of the Jewish state within the historic bound- 
aries in 1948 — a return that had been promised by the He- 
brew prophets. 

Spero suffered a great personal tragedy in the 2003 sui- 
cide bombing at Café Hillel in Jerusalem. Both his son-in-law, 
physician Dr. David Appelbaum, and his granddaughter, Nava, 
who was to be married the next day, were killed in the blast. 
Spero and his family in the following years dedicated them- 
selves to establishing humanitarian and religious projects in 
memory of his son-in-law and granddaughter. 


[Shalom Freedman (2"4 ed.)] 


SPERTUS INSTITUTE OF JEWISH STUDIES (formerly 
the College of Jewish Studies), Chicago educational institute 
organized in 1924 by the Board of Jewish Education of Chicago 
to provide opportunities for systematic Jewish studies and for 
training teachers. The College opened under the leadership 
of Alexander Dushkin, the executive director of the Board of 
Jewish Education, with five students, who met in rented quar- 
ters in different parts of the city. Dushkin later established the 
Department of Education at The Hebrew University. In 1935 
Leo Honor, the college’s administrator, succeeded Dushkin 
as director of the Board of Jewish Education with Samuel M. 
Blumenfield serving as registrar and, later, dean of the college. 
Under the leadership of Dr. Leo Honor and Rabbi Samuel Blu- 
menfield, the identity of the college as a distinct institution 
began to emerge. In 1942, it was authorized to grant degrees 
by the Illinois Department of Education. As a result of the 
steady growth of the college, the Board of Jewish Education 
recommended that it become a separate corporation with its 
own board of governors. In 1945 the college was incorporated 
as a Not-for-Profit Illinois Corporation. In its charter, issued 
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that year, the institutional mission was defined as “Maintain- 
ing and operating a College in which youths and adults may 
receive an education on a college and post graduate level in... 
any subject relating to Jews and Judaism.” This represented an 
expansion of the college’s original mission of being primarily 
a teachers’ training institution. In 1946 it moved into its own 
building and expanded its program to include studies lead- 
ing to the Bachelor of Hebrew Literature degree and teachers’ 
diplomas. With the addition to the faculty of distinguished 
scholars from Europe and Israel, the college initiated gradu- 
ate studies. Spertus College now offers eight post-graduate de- 
grees, and through distance learning options serves students 
in 36 USS. states and six foreign countries. The Spertus Cen- 
ter for Nonprofit Management provides working profession- 
als with tools to succeed in the nonprofit and public service 
sectors, through its master’s program and continuing educa- 
tion opportunities. 

From the 1940s until the 1960s, the college served as the 
central institution in Chicago and in the American Midwest 
for the training of Jewish educators and as the central insti- 
tution in Chicago for Hebrew culture, thereby expressing the 
ideology of Cultural Zionism that characterized its early his- 
tory, programs, and curricula. By 1948, a department of gradu- 
ate studies offering bachelor’s, master’s, and doctoral degrees 
had been initiated. During the late 1950s and early 1960s, can- 
tors and choir directors were trained for synagogues through 
its Institute for Jewish Music. From 1965 the college has served 
other colleges and universities as a department of Judaic 
studies, in which students may pursue a major or minor 
curriculum as well as elective courses. From the 1940s until 
the mid-1960s, the college operated a summer camp, Camp 
Sharon, and initiated and substantially expanded continuing 
education programs in Chicago and surrounding suburbs. 
Many renowned refugee scholars who migrated to America 
to escape Hitler served on the Spertus faculty during these 
years. 

In 1968, Maurice Spertus donated his impressive col- 
lection of Jewish ceremonial objects to the college, thus be- 
ginning the Spertus Museum. In 1970, the College of Jew- 
ish Studies honored the outstanding and ongoing support of 
the families of Maurice and his brother Herman Spertus by 
changing its name to the Spertus College of Judaica. In 1974, 
Spertus moved to its present Michigan Avenue location. That 
same year, Norman and Helen Asher, recognizing the impor- 
tance of a first class library, endowed what is now the Norman 
and Helen Asher Library, which contains more than 100,000 
books. The Asher Library also includes the Targ Center for 
Jewish Music and the Chicago Jewish Archives. 

In 1968, the College of Jewish Studies was officially sep- 
arated from the Board of Jewish Education. Among the dis- 
tinguished scholars who served on the faculty were Simon 
Halkin, Simon Rawidowicz, Meyer Waxman, Samuel Fei- 
gen, Moses Shulvass, Judah Rosenthal, and Byron Sherwin. 
Samuel B. Blumenfield was its first president, followed in 
1954 by Abraham Duker, and in 1962, by David Weinstein. In 
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1984, Dr. Howard A. Sulkin became the organization’s sev- 
enth president. 

In 1971, Spertus College started the first college level 
course in the Midwest in Holocaust Studies, and in 1975 Sper- 
tus Museum created the Bernard and Rochelle Zell Holocaust 
Memorial, the first permanent Holocaust exhibition in North 
America, the centerpiece of the Bernard and Rochelle Zell 
Center for Holocaust Studies. 

In 1987, Spertus College established The Joseph Cardinal 
Bernardin Center for the Study of Eastern European Jewry. 
Jointly sponsored with the Archdiocese of Chicago, the center 
is dedicated to promoting interfaith dialogue and increased 
understanding between eastern European and Jewish com- 
munities. 

In 1993, the Spertus College of Judaica officially became 
the Spertus Institute of Jewish Studies, reflecting its multidis- 
ciplinary identity. Along with the name change, reflecting its 
multifaceted approach to the study of Jewish culture, came a 
renewed declaration of institutional goals and new long term 
strategies on how to implement them. 


[Samuel M. Blumenfield] 


SPEWACK, BELLA (18992-1990), U.S. journalist, screen- 
writer, and playwright. Born in Transylvania, Bella Cohen 
emigrated with her mother to the Lower East Side of New 
York in 1903. After graduating from Washington Irving High 
School, she began writing for the socialist newspaper The 
Call and also worked as a press agent for various organiza- 
tions. Among them was the Girl Scouts, where she is reputed 
to have invented the idea for the Girl Scout cookie. In 1922, 
Bella Cohen married Samuel Spewack, a newspaperman for 
the New York World, and they traveled together to Berlin 
and Moscow as foreign correspondents. While in Berlin in 
1922, Spewack penned her posthumously-published memoir, 
Streets: A Memoir of the Lower East Side (1995) and also began 
writing short stories. “The Laugh,’ published in Best Short Sto- 
ries of 1925, was one of more than 40 short stories she wrote 
in her twenties. Developing their talent in association, Bella 
and Sam Spewack wrote a number of successful comedies for 
stage and screen, including the plays Boy Meets Girl (1935), a 
satire on Hollywood which ran on Broadway for 669 perfor- 
mances; Clear All Wires (1932), a farcical newspaper melo- 
drama; My Three Angels (1953); and The Festival (1955); and 
films such as My Favorite Wife (1940), starring Cary Grant; 
and Weekend at the Waldorf (1945), starring Ginger Rogers. 
Perhaps their best known works are the books they wrote for 
two highly successful Cole Porter musicals, Leave It To Me! 
(1938), and Kiss Me Kate (1948), which won the Tony Award 
that year. Spewack was deeply involved in the theatrical and 
intellectual world of mid-twentieth century New York City. 
Her papers, in the Samuel and Bella Spewack Collection in 
the Rare Book and Manuscript Library of Columbia Univer- 
sity, include correspondence with George and Ira Gershwin, 
George S. Kaufman, Thornton Wilder, Mary Martin, Lillian 
Hellman, Eleanor Roosevelt, and many others. In 1953 the Spe- 
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wacks founded a sports club in Ramat Gan, Israel, for child 
victims of poliomyelitis. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Mersand, Traditions in American Liter- 
ature, a Study of Jewish Characters and Authors (1939), 73-773 S.J. 
Kunitz (ed.), Twentieth Century Authors, first supplement (1955). 


[Andrea Most (2™4 ed.)] 


SPEYER (Fr. Spire; Eng. sometimes Spires), city in the Rhen- 
ish Palatinate, Germany. Although local traditions, largely leg- 
endary, speak of Jewish settlement in Speyer in Roman times, 
Jews probably first came to the city in the early 11 century. 
Documentary evidence for a Jewish settlement in the city 
dates only from 1084, when Bishop Ruediger settled Jews in 
the village of Altspeyer, which he incorporated into Speyer 
“to increase the honor of the town a thousand fold.” At that 
time Jews fled from *Mainz for fear of persecution because of 
a fire they were accused of having caused. The bishop allotted 
them a special residential quarter and gave them a plot from 
Church lands to be used as a cemetery. They were also allowed 
to build a protective wall around their quarter. In a privilege, 
dated Sept. 13, 1084, Bishop Ruediger granted them unre- 
stricted freedom of trade and considerable autonomy. The *ar- 
chisynagogos, later also called “bishop of the Jews” (Judaeorum 
episcopi), was the spiritual head of the community; in lawsuits 
between Jews he was permitted to give rulings in accordance 
with Jewish law. The Jews were also expressly allowed to sell to 
Christians meat which was ritually unclean for Jews, and they 
did not have to pay any duties or tolls when entering or leaving 
the city. They also had the right to engage Christian servants. 
‘The privilege granted by Bishop Ruediger was confirmed by 
Emperor Henry Iv on Feb. 19, 1090, to *Judah b. Kalonymus, 
David b. Meshullam, and Moses b. Jekuthiel of Speyer; in ad- 
dition to renewing the privileges granted by Bishop Ruediger, 
the emperor guaranteed the Jews freedom of trade in his em- 
pire as well as his protection. Henry’s privilege document is 
of more than passing interest to the historian, since city privi- 
leges were at the time a new category of constitutional docu- 
ments in Germany. By 1096 a synagogue had been built. The 
mikveh, first mentioned in 1125, was in the vicinity. 

The Jewish community of Speyer was one of the first 
Rhine communities to suffer during the First *Crusade. On a 
Sabbath, the eighth of Iyyar (May 3, 1096), a mob of crusad- 
ers surrounded the synagogue intent upon attacking the com- 
munity while all were gathered in one spot. Forewarned, the 
Jews had concluded their service early and fled to their homes. 
Nevertheless, 10 Jews were caught outside their homes and 
killed. One woman committed suicide rather than submit to 
baptism, an act that was to be repeated frequently during the 
period. When Bishop John heard of what occurred, he came 
to the defense of the Jews with his militia, prevented further 
bloodshed, and punished some of the murderers. As an added 
precaution, he hid some of the Jews in villages surrounding 
Speyer, where they stayed until the danger had passed. The 
Jews returned to their homes, still fearful of attacks against 
them. Jews living in Altspeyer (the upper part of the city) did 
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not attend the synagogue located in the lower portion of the 
city because of such fears. Instead, they held services at the 
bet midrash of R. Judah b. Kalonymus until a new synagogue 
was erected in Altspeyer in 1104. 

The community grew and prospered during the 12" cen- 
tury; its economic position was excellent and it established 
itself as a center of Torah. Among the scholars of Speyer in 
this period were Eliakim b. Meshullam ha-Levi, a student of 
*Isaac b. Judah of Mainz; Kalonymus b. Isaac, known as a 
mystic as well as a talmudist; *Isaac b. Asher ha-Levi; Jacob 
b. Isaac ha-Levi, a German tosafist and author of a dirge on 
the Crusade period; *Samuel b. Kalonymus he-Hasid; Shem- 
ariah b. Mordecai, a correspondent of R. Jacob *Tam and a 
great talmudic authority; Meir b. Kalonymus, the author of 
a commentary to the Sifra, Sifrei, and Mekhilta; and Judah b. 
Kalonymus b. Meir, the author of a talmudic lexicon, Yihusei 
Tannaim ve-Amora‘im. In 1195, after severe persecutions fol- 
lowing a *blood libel, Emperor Henry v1 demanded that the 
Jews be compensated for damages and that the burned syna- 
gogue and ruined houses be rebuilt. Under the guidance of R. 
Hezekiah ha-Nagid, the Jews rebuilt their community. Early 
in its history the community developed a close relationship 
with the other Rhine communities and particularly with the 
closely allied cities of Mainz and Worms (see *Shum). In a 
series of synods beginning in 1196 they promulgated a series 
of communal decrees known as takkanot Shum, later to be of 
decisive influence on all Ashkenazi communities. The synod 
of 1223 took place in Speyer; among the most important schol- 
ars participating in the synods was R. *Simhah b. Samuel of 
Speyer, although Speyer had then lost the dominant position 
it had held as a Torah center. 

A flourishing community continued to exist in Speyer 
until the middle of the 14" century, although the Jews were 
drawn into a conflict between the bishop and the burghers 
in 1265, and in 1282 a blood libel brought suffering upon the 
community. In 1286 many Jews of Speyer and the neighbor- 
ing communities of Worms, Mainz, and *Oppenheim were 
involved in the ill-fated attempt at immigration to Erez Israel 
led by *Meir b. Baruch of Rothenburg. In December 1339 both 
the bishop and the municipality promised their protection 
to the Jewish community for a period of ten years. The city 
possessed a Judengasse but Christians lived on it as well, and 
Jews owned houses elsewhere in the city. The community had 
a high degree of autonomy, administered by a “Judenbischof” 
together with a Jewish municipal council. In this period the 
community maintained not only a synagogue and a cemetery 
but also a communal wedding hall, a hospital for the indigent 
poor (*hekdesh), and a matzah bakery. The community suf- 
fered somewhat during a blood libel in 1342; it was, however, 
to meet its destruction during the *Black Death persecutions. 
In January 1349 a mob gathered and stormed the Jewish quar- 
ter. Some Jews locked themselves into their houses and set fire 
to them; others were killed by the mob, while a small number 
allowed themselves to be baptized in order to save their lives. 
Among the martyrs was the scholarly R. Eliakim, treasurer of 
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the community’s hospital. The loss of life was very great; out of 
fear of contamination, the burghers packed Jewish corpses in 
wine barrels and threw them into the Rhine. A small number 
were able to flee to neighboring communities such as *Hei- 
delberg and Sinzheim. All Jewish property was confiscated 
or destroyed by the mob in an attempt to find hidden gold in 
Jewish homes. Tombstones were dragged away and utilized 
in the building of towers and walls, while the graveyard was 
plowed and sown with corn. All debts owed to the Jews were 
annulled. Emperor Charles 1v absolved the city’s inhabit- 
ants of any wrongdoing and allowed the city to retain confis- 
cated Jewish properties. Although their houses in Altspeyer 
remained in Christian hands, Jewish autonomy was restored 
in 1354 and part of the cemetery returned, together with the 
right to rebuild communal institutions. 

With much difficulty the community was rebuilt, but 
without any of its prior standing as a center of learning. Em- 
peror *Wenceslaus issued a new letter of protection (see 
*Schutzjuden) to the Jews of Speyer in 1394. Nevertheless, in 
1405 they were expelled from the city and allowed to return 
only in 1421. In 1430 they were again expelled, returning again 
in 1434, only to be driven out once more a year later. After an 
interval of 30 years they were again domiciled in Speyer. In 
1467 the city granted the Jews their protection for a period of 
ten years. Yet in 1468 and 1472 Bishop Matthias von Rammung 
issued anti-Jewish decrees, including a ban on charging inter- 
est and practicing usury; forbidding Jews to appear publicly on 
Christian feast days; forcing Jews to wear distinctive clothing; 
forbidding the building of a school or synagogue without the 
bishop’s permission; and an edict confining Speyer Jews to a 
ghetto. By that time, however, the number of Jews in Speyer 
was very small. In fact, from the 16" to the 18" centuries, only 
individual Jews lived in the city. Those who fled from Speyer 
settled in neighboring places such as *Bruchsal, Berghausen, 
Harthausen, Dudenhofen, Otterstadt, and *Landau. 

In the 19 century the community was renewed; by 
1828 it was flourishing once more. A new talmud torah was 
opened, employing a permanent teacher. In 1829 the statutes 
of the community, which determined the synagogue regula- 
tions in particular, were published. In 1831 a Jewish elemen- 
tary school was dedicated and in 1837 a synagogue, with an 
adjoining mikveh; the synagogue was enlarged in 1866. A new 
Jewish cemetery was consecrated in 1888. There were several 
societies for social self-help, which united in 1910 to aid the 
needy. The board of the community consisted of five mem- 
bers in 1920. At the beginning of the 20'* century Dr. Adolf 
Wolf *Salvendi and Dr. Steckelmacher were rabbis of Speyer. 


Holocaust Period 

In 1933 there were 269 Jews in Speyer, since many had previ- 
ously moved to other German cities. That same year all the 
community’s cultural associations as well as the Jewish youth 
societies were banned. The Speyer municipal government in- 
vestigated the proprietors of firms and placed orders only with 
“Aryan” firms. In May 1934 the community initiated courses 
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for the study of Hebrew; in 1935 a conference of Jewish youth 
took place in Speyer. In subsequent years, up to the outbreak 
of the war, many emigrated because of increasing antisemitic 
excesses. Almost all young Jews left the city. In 1939 there 
were still 77 Jews there; in 1940 there were 60. Of these, 51 
were deported on Oct. 22, 1940, to the *Gurs concentration 
camp in France and almost all the rest to camps in Eastern 
Europe, where they perished. No new community was estab- 
lished in Speyer after the war. The synagogue that had been 
built in 1836 was destroyed in 1938, but the cemetery still ex- 
isted in 1971. Remains of the old Jews’ court and Jewish pub- 
lic baths were preserved in the Palatinate Historical Museum 
in Speyer, along with a number of Jewish tombstones from 
the 12h and 15‘ centuries and Jewish ritual objects from the 
former community. 

The medieval synagogue in Speyer, dating back to 1104, 
is the oldest Jewish religious structure preserved in Germany. 
Archaeological excavations in 2001 brought new findings 
about the history of the building, the interior, and the early 
history of the Jews in the episcopal city. In 2004-2005 the 
Palatinate Historical Museum in Speyer held the exhibition 
“The Jews of Europe in the Middle Ages,’ which included a 
computer-based reconstruction of the synagogue. Near the 
site of the synagogue, a plaque (inaugurated in 1978) com- 
memorates the building that was destroyed in 1938. Another 
memorial to the former Jewish community was consecrated 
in 1992, bearing the names of all the Speyer Jews who perished 
during the Nazi era. 

After 1990 Jews from the former Soviet Union settled 
in Speyer. They are partially affiliated with the Jewish com- 
munity of Rhine Palatinate in Neustadt. In 2005 there were 
about 50 members. The Neustadt community planned to open 
a new community center with a synagogue in 2006. Besides 
Jewish immigrants from the former Soviet Union, a Jewish 
community was founded in Speyer in 1996. There were 100 
members in 2005. 
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is recited in the 16"* benediction of the afternoon service and 
in the Sephardi and Yemenite rites at all services. The Italian 
rite recites it in the morning and afternoon services. In the af- 
ternoon service a special prayer Nahem is added to the bene- 
diction for the restoration of Jerusalem. (9) From the Middle 
Ages it became customary except among certain Oriental 
communities not to wear fallit and tefillin during the morning 
service. (They are considered to be ornaments, and the tefillin 
in particular are held to be Israel's “crown of glory.’) They are 
worn instead during the afternoon service. (Thus the blessing 
“who crowns Israel with glory” is omitted from the Morning 
Benedictions, because it refers to the tefillin.) (10) The morn- 
ing service as well as the afternoon service include readings 
from the Torah. In the morning the reading is Deuteronomy 
4:24-40, and the haftarah Jeremiah 8:13-9:23; in the afternoon 
service Exodus 32:11-14 and 34:1-10, and, as haftarah, Isaiah 
55:6; 56:8 as on all fast days. The Sephardi haftarah is Hosea 
14:2-9. In some rituals the person called up to the Torah says: 
“Blessed be the righteous Judge” - the verse by which mourn- 
ers are greeted. (11) Some people sprinkle ashes on their head 
as a symbol of mourning. In Jerusalem it is customary to visit 
the Western Wall on Tishah be-Av, where Lamentations and 
the Kinot are recited by the different communities according 
to their rites. There are many other local mourning customs. 
Visits to cemeteries, especially to the graves of martyrs and 
pious men, were frequent, in order to implore the deceased to 
intercede for the speedy redemption of Israel. Schoolchildren 
used to throw seed-burrs of plants at each other in Poland and 
in Russia. The shofar was blown in Algiers in memory of the 
ancient fast day ceremonies in the time of the Temple. Women 
anointed themselves with fragrant oils and perfumes on the 
afternoon of Tishah be-Ay, for they believed that the Messiah 
would be born (or appear) on this day and it would become a 
great holiday (Egypt). In the evening after the fast, some peo- 
ple greet each other with the formula: “You shall soon enjoy 
the comfort of Zion” 


In Modern Israel 

Beside the special synagogue services for Tishah be-Av, pub- 
lic places of entertainment and restaurants are closed on the 
eve of Tishah be-Av. The Eikhah dirges and talks about the 
significance of the day replace music or entertainment on 
the radio. Newspapers devote articles and pictures to the Old 
City of Jerusalem, the Western Wall, the Mount of Olives, 
and other holy places. With the reoccupation of the Old City 
of Jerusalem in 1967, the problem arose as to whether the 
mourning practices for the destruction of Jerusalem should 
be modified. A modified ritual, based upon a passage in the 
Talmud envisaging a situation in which Jews in Erez Israel 
would not be oppressed, but the Temple still not rebuilt, is 
advocated by some. 


Reform Judaism and the Ninth of Av 

Classical Reform Judaism of the 19" century did not observe 
the mourning ritual of Tishah be-Av. The rationale for the 
abolishment of these rites was summed up by David *Einhorn 
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(Olat Tamid, prayer book, p. 100) as follows: “Reform Juda- 
ism beholds in the cessation of the sacrificial services, the 
termination of a special nationality, and the scattering of the 
Jews among all nations, the fundamental conditions for the 
fulfillment of their mission among mankind. Only after the 
destruction of Jerusalem was it possible for Israel to become 
a kingdom of priests and a holy nation, a conception which 
even in the Talmud is intimated in the saying: ‘On the day of 
the destruction of the Temple the Messiah was born.” In the 
last decades, however, Reform circles have come to feel that 
Tishah be-Av should not be ignored but rather that it should 
be reinterpreted to make it relevant and meaningful in mod- 
ern times. This conforms to the practice of Reform Judaism 
with regard to all festivals whose original symbolism was re- 
interpreted. 

The laws and customs of the Tishah be-Av ritual are to 
be found in Maimonides (Yad, Taanit, ch. 5), and in Sh. Ar., 
OH 549-61. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Ritus, 88ff.; Elbogen, Gottesdienst, 
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[Meir Ydit] 


AV BET DIN (Heb. [7 "2 28; “father of the law court”), title 
of (a) one who presided over a Jewish ecclesiastical court (*bet 
din); (b) the vice president of the Bet Din ha-Gadol (“Supreme 
Court of Justice”) during the Second Temple period. The ori- 
gin and history of the office are obscure. It is first mentioned 
in the Mishnah which states that, while one of the (pairs of 
sages listed in Mishnah Avot 1) was the *nasi (president) of 
the court, the second held the office of av bet din (Hag. 2:2). 
The Talmud quotes a tradition that even as early a person- 
ality as King Saul was the nasi, and his son Jonathan the av 
bet din (MK 26a). According to some scholars, however, 
the institution originated at the beginning of the Hasmo- 
nean period, when the high priest was the nasi; as he was not 
usually a great scholar, he needed an assistant to act as the ef- 
fective president of the Sanhedrin. Indeed, the main duty of 
the av bet din was evidently to superintend the administration 
of the court; and it was an official position even in the Lesser 
Sanhedrin of 23 members found in every city (Ruth R. 2; 
et al.). A body of regulations affecting the av bet din of the 
Great (and, according to some opinions, also of a Lesser) 
Sanhedrin was gradually established by the halakhah. His 
appointment was to be made orally (TJ, Hor. 3:2 end, 47a). 
He could not decide a law in the presence of the nasi (Hag 
16b). The scholars were to rise before him and honor him in 
the street and on his entry to the Sanhedrin (Kid. 33b; Hor. 
13b). Everyone had to rend his garments on the death of an 
av bet din (Mk 26a). At *Usha, it was enacted that if an av bet 
din was guilty of an offense he was not to be placed under a 
ban but was to be told: “Preserve your honor and remain at 
home?” (ibid. 17a). 
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[B. Mordechai Ansbacher / Larissa Daemmig (24 ed.)] 


SPEYER, German and American family of international 
bankers and philanthropists. Progenitor of the family was 
MICHAEL ISAAC SPEYER (d. 1692) who, on his marriage in 
1644, established residence in the Frankfurt ghetto and be- 
came community head. His great-grandson IsAAC MICHAEL 
SPEYER (d. 1807) was an Imperial Court Jew. The latter’s 
nephew JOSEPH LAZARUS SPEYER (1783-1846) married into 
the Frankfurt banking family Ellissen, and his son LAZARUS 
JOSEPH SPEYER (1810-1876) carried on business from 1836 un- 
der the hyphenated name Lazard Speyer-Ellissen. The latter’s 
partner, PHILIPP SPEYER (1815-1876), moved to New York 
in 1837. Together with his brother GusTav (1825-1883) he es- 
tablished the bank Philipp Speyer & Co. in 1845, later Speyer 
& Co. Together with its Frankfurt affiliate, it placed the first 
North American Civil War loan in Germany. Gustav’s Amer- 
ican-born sons, JAMES (1861-1941) and EDGAR (1862-1932) 
piloted the family concern to its height. While remaining 
partners of the Frankfurt house, whose last head was their 
brother-in-law EDUARD BEIT VON SPEYER (1860-1933), James 
conducted the American business and Edgar took charge of 
Speyer Brothers, London. Edgar was made a baronet, but, 
suffering defamation during World War 1, returned to New 
York. Speyer & Co. alone, and sometimes jointly with *Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. and National City Bank, led syndicates which 
raised European capital for investment in American industry. 
This movement was reversed after World War 1, when a 
subsidiary, New York & Foreign Investing Corporation, mo- 
bilized American capital for investment, mainly through the 
Frankfurt branch, in German and other Central European 
issues. Absorbing a Berlin private bank in 1927, the Frank- 
furt branch became temporarily prominent in the interna- 
tional expansion of the German rayon industry. However, the 
worldwide crisis after 1929 stopped the trans-atlantic flow of 
capital, and the German and American houses were liqui- 
dated in the 1930s. Institutions benefiting from the family’s 
philanthropic interests included Frankfurt University; Mu- 
seum of the City of New York; and Mount Sinai Hospital, 
New York. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Baer, Stammtafeln der Familie Speyer 
(1896); K. Grunwald, in: LBYB, 12 (1967), 176; S. Birmingham, Our 


Crowd (1968). 
[Hanns G. Reissner] 


SPEYER, BENJAMIN (18 century), communal leader and 
shtadlan, merchant in Mogilev-Podolski, and purveyor to the 
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Russian government. In 1768 Speyer acted with Baruch Yo- 
von (Yavan) to foil Jacob *Frank’s appeal to the Russian gov- 
ernment for protection. In 1770 Speyer successfully obtained 
the suspension of a decree expelling Jews from Courland and 
Riga. When the Frankists sent the “red letters” to the Jews of 
Russia in 1800, Speyer translated them for Governor-General 
Gudovich of Kamenets-Podolski, signing himself with the ti- 
tle “court councillor” In 1804 he proposed to the government 
council in charge of legislation for Jews that they eliminate 
unfair taxation. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yu. Hessen, in: YE, 16 (c. 1912), 82. 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


SPEYER, SIR EDGAR (1862-1932), British railway finan- 
cier. Edgar Speyer, a member of the famous German banking 
family, was born in Frankfurt and came to England in 1887 
as a director of Speyer Brothers, the family bank, engaged in 
currency exchange and railway finance. He was naturalized in 
1892. From the mid-1890s he was one of the most important 
figures in procuring the finance and development of London's 
“tubes,” its electric-powered subways, usually in conjunction 
with the American railway builder C.T. Yerkes. London's Un- 
derground system owes much to Speyer. He was made a bar- 
onet (a hereditary knight) in 1906 and was made a member 
of the Privy Council in 1909. During World War 1, Speyer 
was the victim of a concerted, highly unpleasant campaign 
against him as an alleged pro-German. In 1915 he offered to 
resign as a privy councilor, but the offer was declined by the 
prime minister; at nearly the same time, a lawsuit was brought 
against him and Sir Ernest *Cassel, another German-born 
member, requiring them to justify their continued member- 
ship. As a result of these pressures, Speyer moved perma- 
nently to New York. According to historians, however, there 
seems no doubt that Speyer was, in some sense, pro-German 
and was in regular touch with his Frankfurt business. In 1921 
he was struck off the list of privy councilors and was accused, 
in a government white paper, of “trading with the enemy” in 
wartime. He continued to live in New York but died after an 
operation in Germany, ironically less than a year before Hit- 
ler came to power. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; D. Kynaston, The City of Lon- 


don, 1 (1994). 
[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 


SPICES. The Bible has no special word for spice. In the talmu- 
dic and midrashic literature the term tavlin is used, from the 
verb tavel (22n), which is apparently connected with the root 
balol (“to mix”). This term was employed metaphorically by R. 
Joshua b. Hananiah in his reply to questions by “the emperor” 
(probably Hadrian): “Why has the Sabbath dish such a fra- 
grant odor?” To this R. Joshua replied: “We have a certain spice 
(tavlin) called the Sabbath, which we put into it [the Sabbath 
dish] and which gives it a fragrant odor” (Shab. 119a). Spiced 
foods were very popular among the Jews of Erez Israel and 
Babylonia, even as they are today among Jews from Oriental 
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countries who know several dozen varieties of spices, special 
favorites being the pungent-tasting ones, principally pepper, 
that stimulate the appetite. Such spices apparently also have 
some disinfectant action under the inferior conditions of food 
hygiene prevalent in the East. The general name for spices is 
prrK *maw? (mashbihei okhelin, “food improvers’; Sif. Deut. 
107, where seven kinds of spices are mentioned). Another term 
used is 117}? 22°83 (zikei kederah; Yoma 75a; Hul. 77b; et al.). 
Among the “food-improving” spices may also be in- 
cluded pungent-tasting vegetables, such as *garlic, the *leek, 
the *onion, etc. Some aromatic plants (*incenses and per- 
fumes), such as *cinnamon and “saffron, were also used as 
spices. In addition to these aromatic plants and vegetables, the 
Bible mentions four kinds of spices, *hyssop, *caper, *cumin, 
and *fennel-flower, while talmudic literature refers to dozens 
of varieties, the most important of which are the following. 


AMOMUM. ‘The word hamam mentioned in the Mishnah (Uk. 
3:5; et al.) refers, according to Asaph ha-Rofe, to the seed of 
the pungent-tasting, aromatic plants of the genus Amomum 
of the Zingiberaceae - ginger family - such as Amomum car- 
damomum. Called hel in Arabic, it is popular among Orien- 
tal communities as an additive to coffee. Some hold that the 
“principal spices” (Ex. 30:23) refer to these plants. 


ASAFETIDA. ‘The hiltit of the Mishnah is the plant Ferula asa- 
fetida, the congener of galbanum, and, like it, has an unpleas- 
ant aroma but flavors a dish, and is still used in Iran. Men- 
tioned together with asafetida is a spice named tiah (Uk. 3:5), 
held by some to be the root of the same plant. 


CAPER. The fruit, aviyyonah, and the flower buds, zalat, of the 
caper plant were eaten pickled either in salt or in vinegar. 


CARAWAY. The karbos of the Mishnah (Kil. 2:5 — this is the 
correct reading), which is identified in the Jerusalem Talmud 
(ms Rome, ibid. 2:5, 27d) refers to Carum carvi, the seed of 
which was used as a spice and the thick root as a vegetable. 


costus. The kosht, which is mentioned among the “food im- 
provers” (Sif. Deut. 107; cf. Uk. 3:5) and among the ingredients 
of the incense used in the Temple (Ker. 6a), has been identi- 
fied with the aromatic spice Costus, which was extracted from 
species of plants belonging to the ginger family. According to 
another view, the Costus of the ancients is to be identified with 
Aucklandia costus (= Aplotaxixhappa), a fragrant plant which 
is a member of the Compositae family. 


CUMIN. ‘The seed of the kammon of the Bible and the litera- 
ture of the sages was used as a spice on bread during baking. 


DILL. Called shevet in the Mishnah, dill is the plant An- 
ethum graveolens used today mainly as a spice in pickled cu- 
cumbers. In mishnaic times its foliage, stems, and seed were 
used as a spice (Ma’as. 4:5), and it was sown for this purpose 
(Pe’ah 3:2). It is an umbelliferous plant with yellow flowers, 
which grows wild in the Negev (it is popularly but errone- 
ously called shamir). 
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DODDER. ‘This plant is identified with plants of the genus 
Cuscuta of which there are many species that are parasitic on 
cultivated and wild plants in Israel. Dodder is called in the 
Mishnah keshut, the meaning of which is “hair,” since these 
plants are leafless and have the appearance of entwined hair. 
The seed sprouts on the ground, and the plant winds itself 
around the stem of another plant, extracting its sap by put- 
ting forth suckers into it. The fruit of the dodder was used as 
a spice, mainly in wine (Pliny, Historia naturalis 13:46). In the 
Talmud it is mentioned that the dodder is a parasitic plant, its 
life depending on the plant to which it is attached (Er. 28b). 


FENNEL. The umbelliferous plant Foeniculum vulgare, leaves 
of which are used as a spice similar to dill, fennel is called guf- 
nan in the Mishnah (Dem. 1:1) and shumar in the Talmud. The 
Jerusalem Talmud (Dem. 1:1, 21d) states that the Galileans did 
not consider it a spice, but it was regarded as such in Judah. 


FENNEL-FLOWER. Known as kezah in the Bible and the lit- 
erature of the sages, the seed of the fennel-flower was used as 
a spice on bread. 


GINGER. The Indian plant Zingibar officinale, from the root- 
stock of which an aromatic spice was made, ginger is called 
zangevila in the Talmud and was sold both dried and fresh 
(Ber. 36b; Yoma 81b). In the Talmud (ibid.) it is also called 
“the himalta which comes from India.’ 


Hyssop. The plant Majorana syriaca is called ezov in the 
Bible and in the literature of the sages; its leaves were used 
as a spice. Of the allied genera, reference is made to the spice 
plants (ezov koheli), which is Hyssopus officinalis (Neg: 14, 6, 
where ezov romi is also mentioned), evreta, maru-hiyyura, 
and shumshuk (Shab. 109b), species that belong to the genera 
Majorana or Origanum. 


LAVENDER. ‘The plant Lavandula officinalis (spica) is known 
as ezovyon, and its leaves are used as a perfume and as a medi- 
cine (Shab. 14:3). 


MINT. The plant Menta piperita, the leaves of which are 
used as a spice and yield an ethereal oil, is called minta in the 
Mishnah (Uk. 1:2) and naana (which is also its Arabic name) 
in the Jerusalem Talmud (Shab. 7, 10a). Four species of mint 
grow wild in Israel. 


MUSTARD. Known as hardal in the literature of the sages, 
*mustard is extracted from the seed of species of Sinapis and 
Brassica. 


PEPPER. The most important and popular spice, black *pep- 
per is know as pilpel, and Piper longum as pilpela arikhta. 


RUE. The small shrub Ruta graveolens, whose leaves have a 
pungent aroma (regarded by some as unpleasant), is popular 
among Oriental communities. In the Mishnah (Uk. 1:2; et al.), 
it is called pigam, and in Arabic fijn or rudah (= Ruta). The 
Mishnah (Shev. 9:1) also mentions a rue that grows wild, the 
reference being to Ruta bracteosa, which grows in the woods 
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in Israel. To the family of rue — Rutaceae — belong species of 
the Citrus. 


SAFFLOWER. ‘The prickly plant Carthamus tinctorius has red- 
dish-yellow leaves, hallot haria (Uk. 3:5), which were used as 
a spice, and its seed, benot haria (Tosef. Maas. Sh. 1:13), as 
food as well as a spice. In the Talmud kozah, kurtama, and 
morika are used as synonyms for safflower. Today the saf- 
flower is grown largely for the oil extracted from its seed. 
The petals of the flower’s corolla were formerly used as a dye 
(see *Dye Plants). 


SAFFRON. Known as karkom in the Bible and the literature 
of the sages, the stigmas of its flower were used as a spice and 
a dye. 


savory. Called siah in the Mishnah, savory is mentioned 
there, together with hyssop and thyme, among plants which 
were grown as spices; it also grew wild (Shev. 8:1; Ma’as. 3, 9). 
According to the Jerusalem Talmud (Shev. 7:2, 37b), siah is 
identified with zatrah, which is Satureia tymbra Savory, an 
aromatic dwarf shrub of the family Labiatae, that grows wild 
on mountains. The Arabs call these three species za‘ar. 


SESAME. The summer plant Sesamum orientalis (indicum), 
sesame was used in the preparation of delicacies and as a spice 
in various kinds of pastry (Shev. 2:7; Ty 1:5). Its seed consists 
of 50% oil, which was used as a food and in lamps (Ned. 6:9; 
Shab. 2:2). 


sumac. ‘The og of the Mishnah, the fruit of the sumac tree 
was used as a spice. 


THYME. Called koranit in the Mishnah, thyme is a diminu- 
tive dwarf shrub which grows extensively in Israel on the kur- 
kar hills near the coast and on mountains. Its tiny, pungently 
aromatic leaves were used as a spice, like hyssop and savory, 
together with which it is mentioned (Maas. 3:9). 

The above are the most probable identifications, others 
having been suggested by commentators for these plants, as 
well as for kinds of spices common in their day. Among these, 
mention should be made of the poppy, the plant Papaver som- 
niferum. Its seed is used as a spice and also in various kinds of 
pastry. In modern Hebrew the poppy is called parag or pereg, 
on the basis of the identification given in the Arukh and by 
other commentators for 0°27 in the Mishnah, which are, how- 
ever, none other than *millet. Although several species of Pa- 
paver grow wild in Israel, it is impossible to determine whether 
the cultivated poppy was grown. The only reference to ofyon 
(opium is extracted, as is known, from poppy) occurs in the 
Jerusalem Talmud (Av. Zar. 2:2, 40d). It was considered dan- 
gerous to buy ofyon from heathens (see *Havdalah). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, respective articles and 4 (1934), 
93f.; S. Krauss, Kadmoniyyot ha-Talmud, 2 (1929), 243-9; J. Feliks, 
Olam ha-Zomeah ha-Mikra’i (1968), 176-85; idem, Kilei Zera’im ve- 
Harkavah (1937), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Feliks, Ha-Tzomeah, 
19, 22, 24, 41, 65, 66, 69, 73, 85, 89, 100, 104, 123, 125, 132, 137, 147, 148, 


154; 157, 197. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 
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SPICE TRADE. In their original settlements in the East Med- 
iterranean and Near East, Jewish merchants traded in luxury 
goods, including *spices. This latter trade became more evident 
in the Diaspora era, when Jews, along with Greeks and Syrians, 
appeared as traders in Western Europe. Because of their rela- 
tionship with the Orient, they were able to supply these prod- 
ucts, which were grown mainly in the countries from southern 
Arabia to the Moluccas and were used for medicinal purposes, 
in the preparation of food and beverages, and in perfumes. At 
first the Syrians led this trade, losing their position to the Jews 
only after the conquest of the Syrian coast by the Arabs. Writ- 
ing on the trade routes in the years between 854 and 874, Ibn 
Kordabheh, postmaster of the caliph of Baghdad, mentioned 
that Radhanites traded in musk, aloes, camphor, cinnamon, 
and other commodities between France and China. From the 
tenth century the northern route through the Slav countries 
became increasingly important to Jewish traders as they were 
displaced in the Mediterranean by Italian merchants. When 
visiting Mainz around 978, Ibrahim Tartuschi, an Arab from 
the Iberian Peninsula, was astonished to find the markets filled 
with large quantities of spices which could only be found in the 
Far East; it was generally believed that these were brought by 
Jewish merchants from the Orient by way of Kiev. The activities 
of Jewish traders on the Mediterranean and Indian Ocean trade 
routes and ports are revealed in 11'»- to 13'h-century genizah 
documents and responsa. The disuse of the Eastern routes with 
the expansion of Tatar and Turkish conquest added to the in- 
creased Christian participation in overseas trade and the re- 
striction of Jewish commercial activities, and caused the Jews 
to lose their position as intermediaries with the Orient, being 
replaced by the Italians and especially the Venetians. 

Jewish merchants once more played a part in the spice 
trade with the opening of the direct route to East India by the 
Portuguese. Prominent among these merchants was the New 
Christian *Mendes family, probably descendants of the Span- 
ish *Benveniste family. Rui Mendes (de Brito) sent a ship to 
East India with Vasco da Gama’s second voyage in 1502, and in 
1505, in association with the German Lucas Rem, armed three 
ships for East India. He was probably a close relative of the 
brothers Francisco and Diogo *Mendes who, the former in Lis- 
bon and the latter in Antwerp, controlled a major part of the 
commerce in pepper and other spices in northern Europe, the 
largest market at that time. After the death of Diogo Mendes 
(1542 or 1543), Francisco's widow, Beatrice de Luna, carried on 
the Antwerp branch of the enterprise. As J.A. Goris has shown 
(see bibl.), about 12 other New Christians in Antwerp were en- 
gaged in the spice trade, on the basis of annual contracts made 
with the king of Portugal. For some time the Perez family and 
other Spanish merchants, who were probably also New Chris- 
tians, were the representatives of these contractadores. When 
Philip 11 succeeded to the throne of Portugal, he tried to re- 
new the system of contracts, which had been in the hands of 
the German Konrad Rott during the last years of Portuguese 
independence. After Rott’s bankruptcy, the Lisbon and Ant- 
werp branches of the Ximenes and D’Evora families partici- 
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pated in the European contract. From 1592 to 1596 the Indian 
contract was in the hands of a consortium of New Christians: 
Tomaz and André Ximenes, Duarte Furtado de Mendoza, Luis 
Gomes d’Elvas, Heitor Mendes, and Jorge Rodriguez Solis. 
Attacks on Portuguese ships by English pirates, the revival of 
the Levantine spice trade from Alexandria and Syria to the 
Mediterranean ports, and the opening of East Indian naviga- 
tion by the Dutch and English, all contributed to the decline 
of the Portuguese monopoly and thus of the activities of the 
New Christian groups. However, their participation in the 
spice trade in Hamburg and Amsterdam remained promi- 
nent. Among the 16 spice importers in Amsterdam in 1612, 11 
were “Portuguese,” i.e., Sephardim. According to Bloom (see 
bibl.), in the first part of the 18 century the spice trade still 
represented a considerable proportion of the commercial ac- 
tivities of the Sephardi community in Amsterdam. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Heyd, Geschichte des Levantehandels im 
Mittelalter (1879); P. Lambrechts, in: Antiquité Classique, 6 (1937), 
35711; J. Brutzkus, in: zGJD, 3 (1931), 97f.; L. Rabinowitz, Jewish Mer- 
chant Adventures, a Study of the Radanites (1948); S.D. Goitein, A 
Mediterranean Society, 1 (1967), index; Roth, Marranos, index; C. 
Roth, House of Nasi, Dofia Gracia (1947); J.A. Goris, Etude sur les Col- 
onies Marchandes Meéridionales a Anvers de 1488 a 1567 (1925); Brug- 
mans-Frank, 1 (1940); D. Gomes, Discursos sobre los Comercios de las 
dos Indias, ed. by M.B. Amzalak (1943); J.G. da Silva, in: x11 Congresso 
Luso-Espanhol para o Progresso das Ciéncias, Lisbon, 1950; J.L. de Aze- 
vedo, Epocas de Portugal Economico (19477); H.I. Bloom, Economic 
Activity of the Jews of Amsterdam in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries (1937); C. von Rohr, Neue Quellen zur zweiten Indienfahrt 
Vasco da Gamas (1939); J. Polisensky and P. Ratko§, in: Historica, 9 
(1964), 53-67; H. Kellenbenz, in: Monumenta Judaica (1963), 199f.; 
idem, Sephardim an der unteren Elbe (1958); idem, La Participation 
des Capitaux de Allemagne Meéridionale aux Entreprises Portugaises 
dOutre-Mer au Tournant du xv¢ siécle et xv1® siécle (1966). 


[Hermann Kellenbenz] 


SPIDER (Heb. #299, akkavish). Isaiah (59:5-6) compares the 
evil designs of those who plot against the righteous to the webs 
which the spider spins to trap insects, while Job (8:14-15) com- 
pares the house of the wicked to the spider's fragile web. There 
are hundreds of species of spider in Israel, all having poison- 
ous glands in their maxillaries. The poison in most spiders is 
a mild one, but there are species capable of killing a bird or a 
mouse. It would appear that the akhshuv (Ps. 140:4) which is 
mentioned together with the snake as a poisonous animal is 
merely the akkavish with the letters transposed. The Tosefta 
(Par. 9:6) enumerates it among the species of spiders. Some 
erroneously identify the spider with the semamit (Prov. 30:28) 
which is the *gecko. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lewysohn, Zool, 299-301, nos. 400 and 401; 


ES. Bodenheimer, Animal and Man in Bible Lands (1960), 116, nos. 
336-40; J. Feliks, Animal World of the Bible (1962), 135. 


[Jehuda Feliks] 


SPIEGEL, DORA (1879-1948), third president of the Na- 
tional *Women’s League of the United Synagogue of Amer- 
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ica. Spiegel led the organization through the difficult years of 
the Depression and World War 11. Born in Ungvar, Hungary, 
to Pepi Josephine (Fullman) and Rabbi Daniel Rosenberg, 
Dora Rosenberg arrived in the United States with her par- 
ents in 1882. Although Dora and Dr. Samuel Spiegel (a New 
York physician, whom she married in 1900) had no children 
of their own, she dedicated her energy to serving Jewish chil- 
dren and their mothers. Spiegel attended Teachers College of 
Columbia University, receiving a B.S. degree in 1916 and an 
M.A. in 1920, with a special diploma as Advisor to Women. 
In New York she taught at the Educational Alliance, training 
immigrants in “Americanization.” 

A close friend and supporter of Mathilde *Schechter, 
Spiegel was a founder and president (1918-28) of the New 
York Metropolitan branch of the Women’s League of the 
United Synagogue of America, and served as national presi- 
dent from 1928 to 1944, when poor health forced her to step 
down before the conclusion of her term. During World War 11, 
Spiegel’s “President’s Chats” columns in the League’s magazine 
Outlook encouraged members to help with war-relief efforts. 
Women responded by giving blood, selling bonds, serving 
in canteens, and taking and teaching first-aid classes. Dur- 
ing her presidency, Spiegel also led the League to begin the 
Torah Fund Campaign to establish a Seminary dormitory and 
a scholarship fund, which would allow rabbinical students to 
study full-time. She also encouraged the creation of two addi- 
tional scholarship funds (the Mathilde Schechter Scholarship 
Fund and the Cyrus Adler Scholarship Fund). In addition, the 
plan for building a dormitory for female students developed 
during her tenure as president. She also helped found the 
Womens Institute of Jewish Studies at the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: They Dared to Dream: A History of National 
Women's League, 1918-1968 (1967); S. Weintraub, “Spiegel, Dora,” in: 
PE. Hyman and D. Dash Moore Jewish Women in America: An His- 
torical Encyclopedia (1997). 


[Aleisa Fishman (2™ ed.)] 


SPIEGEL, ISAIAH (Yeshayohu Spiegel; 1906-1990), Yiddish 
poet, fiction writer and essayist. Born in Balut, a poor suburb 
of Lodz, Poland, Spiegel was encouraged by I. *Katzenelson 
and M. *Broderzon, and was one of the group of young Yid- 
dish poets active in Lodz in the 1920s. From 1926 to 1933 he 
taught in Yiddish schools and wrote for Yiddish journals in 
Poland and abroad. Spiegel was one of the few Yiddish writ- 
ers of distinction to survive the Holocaust. For almost five 
years he lived in the Lodz ghetto; upon its destruction he was 
sent to Auschwitz and later to a labor camp in Saxony. He re- 
turned to Lodz after the liberation (1945) and from 1946 to 
1948 taught in its Jewish school; there, he dug up a manuscript 
he had buried. From 1951 he lived in Israel. He published two 
volumes of verse and an autobiographical novel, but his most 
important work is his Holocaust fiction, especially his short 
stories: Malkhes Geto (“Ghetto Kingdom, 1947), Shtern Ibern 
Geto (“Stars Over the Ghetto? 1948), Mentshn in Thom (“Peo- 
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ple in an Abyss,’ 1949), Likht Funem Opgrunt (“Light from the 
Precipice,’ 1952), and Vint un Vortslen (“Wind and Roots,’ 
1955). With restraint and perception, Spiegel records the fate 
of multitudes of ordinary men and women in his stories. Most 
of his stories originally written during the Holocaust were 
considerably revised, the documenting witness giving way to 
the memorializing artist. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Glatstein, In Tokh Genumen, Eseyen 1948- 
1956 (1956), 453-65; idem, In Tokh Genumen, Eseyen 1949-1959, 1 
(1960), 279-86. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Gris, Fun Finsternish tsu 
Likht: Yeshayohu Shpigl un Zayn Verk (1974); LNYL, 8 (1981), 782-4; 
Y. Szeintuch (ed.), Yeshayohu Shpigl: Proza Sifrutit Migeto Lodzh 
(1995); L. Prager, in: S. Kerbel (ed.), Jewish Writers of the Twentieth 


Century (2003), 533-4. 
[Leonard Prager] 


SPIEGEL, LUDWIG (1864-1926), Czech educator and poli- 
tician. Spiegel, who was professor of constitutional law at the 
German University of Prague, was one of the leaders of the 
German Democratic Party and a member of the Senate (upper 
chamber of deputies; 1920-25). In 1926 he was elected rector 
of the university in spite of his being a Jew (see also Samuel 
*Steinherz), but died before assuming office. His works in- 
clude Die Geschichtliche Entwicklung des Oesterreichischen 
Staatsrechts (1905), Die Verwaltungsrechtswissenschaft (1909), 
Gesetz und Recht (1913), and Die Entstehung des Tschecho- 


slowakischen Staats (1921). 
[Chaim Yahil] 


SPIEGEL, NATHAN (1905-1995), scholar of Jewish studies. 
Born in New York, Spiegel grew up in Galicia, Moravia, and 
the Ukraine. He received his doctorate in 1931 from the Uni- 
versity of Lvov in classical studies and ancient philosophy. Af- 
ter World War 11 he was a high school teacher in Poland and 
from 1952 the rector of a Warsaw institute of education. He 
immigrated to Israel in 1957 where he was director of a special 
library at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. In 1965 he be- 
gan to teach at Ben-Gurion University and served as head of 
the department of general studies. Among his works are books 
on leading figures of the Greek and Hellenic world, such as 
Socrates, Aristotle, Homer, and Seneca, as well as on trends 
and schools of thought in the Greek world. Spiegel received 
the 1990 Israel Prize for Jewish Studies. 


[Fern Lee Seckbach] 


SPIEGEL, PAUL (1937-2006), German-Jewish journalist and 
politician. Born in Warendorf (Westphalia), Spiegel fled with 
his family to Holland after the outbreak of World War 11. He 
wrote as a journalist for German-Jewish newspapers, and be- 
tween 1965 and 1972 was editor of the Juedische Pressedienst 
and assistant to the general secretary of the Zentralrat der 
Juden in Deutschland. Between 1974 and 1986 he directed 
the office of public affairs at the Rheinische Sparkassen und 
Giroverband. In 1986 he founded an international Kuenstler- 
agentur. In 1984 Spiegel was elected president of the Dues- 
seldorf Jewish community, in 1989 president of the Zentral- 
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wohlfahrtsstelle der Juden in Deutschland. After the death of 
Ignatz *Bubis, Spiegel was elected president of the Zentralrat 
der Juden in Deutschland in January, 2000. He was an active 
promoter of German-Jewish understanding, an author on Jew- 
ish matters, and a prominent figure in German public life. 


SPIEGEL, SAMUEL P. (1901-1985), U.S. motion picture pro- 
ducer. Born in Jaroslau, Austria, Spiegel came to the United 
States in 1939. Ultimately becoming one of the top producers 
of his time, Spiegel’s films include Tales of Manhattan (1942), 
The Stranger (1945), We Were Strangers (1949), The African 
Queen (1951), On the Waterfront (Academy Award for Best 
Picture, 1954), The Bridge on the River Kwai (Academy Award 
for Best Picture, 1957), Suddenly Last Summer (1950), Law- 
rence of Arabia (Academy Award for Best Picture, 1962), The 
Night of the Generals (1966), The Happening (1967), Nicholas 
and Alexandra (Oscar nomination for Best Picture, 1971), The 
Last Tycoon (1976), and Betrayal (1983). Spiegel, who was also 
known for a time as S.P. Eagle, was the only person to win the 
Best Picture Oscar three times as a sole producer within eight 
years. He was the brother of Shalom *Spiegel. 

In 1964 he received the Irving G. Thalberg Memorial 
Award, given to a creative producer who has been responsible 
for a consistently high quality of motion picture production. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Sinclair, Spiegel: The Man behind 
the Pictures (1987); A. Sinclair, S.P. Eagle: A Biography of Sam Spie- 
gel (1988); N. Fraser-Cavassoni, Sam Spiegel: The Incredible Life and 
Times (2003). 

[Jonathan Licht / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


SPIEGEL, SHALOM (1899-1984), scholar, writer, and educa- 
tor. Born in Romania and educated in Vienna, Spiegel was for 
a number of years a leader of Jewish youth who were prepar- 
ing to live in collectives in Israel as members of Ha-Shomer 
ha-Za’ir. He taught in Erez Israel 1923-29, then went to New 
York, and was professor of medieval Hebrew literature at the 
Jewish Theological Seminary (1944-84). Trained in art and 
aesthetics, among other areas, he brought the appreciation of 
the sensitive critic to what he taught, studied, or wrote. His 
Hebrew Reborn (1930, repr. 1962), a series of chapters on Jewish 
men of letters in modern times, is a lucid, cultural analysis of 
the works of the authors it surveys. He also gave attention to 
the biblical and the medieval periods of Jewish cultural his- 
tory. He published studies on Hosea, Amos, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
and Job. These exhibit both his erudition and thoroughness 
and also his style and finesse. Spiegel prepared a definitive 
edition of the liturgical compositions of Eleazar *Kallir. He 
also prepared a volume of what remains of the religious po- 
etry by Kallir’s predecessors and contemporaries. His discus- 
sion of the sacrifice of Isaac (*Akedah) in the Hebrew liturgy 
of the 12" and 13 centuries is a notable example of his pen- 
etrating approach (The Last Trial, translated from the Hebrew 
by J. Goldin, 1967). 

In 1996 the Jewish Theological Seminary established the 
Shalom Spiegel Institute for Medieval Hebrew Literature. The 
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Institute provides fellowships to graduate students in the field, 
fosters international research projects, and provides access to 
Spiegel’s copious collection of research materials. 

He was the brother of film producer Samuel P. *Spiegel. 


[Abraham Solomon Halkin / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


SPIEGEL-ADOLE, MONA (Anna Simona; 1893-1983), 
colloid chemist. Spiegel-Adolf studied medicine in her na- 
tive Vienna and worked there on medical colloid chemistry 
until 1931, when she became professor of colloid chemistry at 
the medical school of Temple University, Philadelphia. Her 
research covered physical chemistry of proteins and lipids, 
cancer, amaurotic family idiocy, etc. She wrote Die Globuline 
(1930) and co-authored X-ray Diffraction Studies in Biology 
and Medicine (1947). 


SPIEGELBERG, HERBERT (1904-1990), philosopher. Of 
Jewish origin, Spiegelberg was raised as a Christian. Born in 
Strasbourg, he received his Ph.D. from the University of Mu- 
nich. He went to the U.S. in 1938 and taught at Swarthmore 
College in Pennsylvania (1938-41) and Lawrence College in 
Wisconsin (1941-63). In 1963 he was appointed to the philoso- 
phy department of Washington University in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, where he stood out as a phenomenologist and historian 
of phenomenology. He retired as professor emeritus in 1971. 

Spiegelberg belonged more to the “Older Phenomeno- 
logical Movement” than to the Freiburg School, influenced 
by Alexander Pfaender’s approach. He was very influential 
in developing interest in phenomenological thought in the 
Anglo-American world through his lectures and writings. 
His Phenomenological Movement has provided a historical 
study and interpretation to this philosophy from Brentano 
to the present. 

His major writings include Anti-relativismus (1935), Ge- 
setz und Sittengesetz (1935), The Phenomenological Movement 
(2 vols., 1960, 19657), Alexander Pfaender’s Phaenomenologie 
(1963), the translation of Pfaender’s Phenomenology of Will- 
ing and Motivation (1967), Phenomenology in Psychology and 
Psychiatry (1972), Doing Phenomenology (1975), The Content 
of the Phenomenological Movement (1981), and Steppingstones 
toward an Ethics for Fellow Existers (1986). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Spiegelberg, Phenomenological Perspec- 
tives: Historical and Systematic Essays in Honor of Herbert Spiegel- 


berg (1975). 
[Richard H. Popkin / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


SPIEGELMAN, ART (1948- ), U.S. cartoonist. Born in 
Stockholm, Sweden, to parents who survived the Holocaust, 
Spiegelman grew up in Queens, N.Y. In 1968, while attending 
Harpur College in Binghamton, n.y., he had a nervous break- 
down, but he recovered. Shortly after, his mother, a survivor 
of Auschwitz, committed suicide. Spiegelman later included 
the tragic and traumatic event in his groundbreaking comic 
books, Maus 1 and Maus 11, which tell the story of his parents’ 
wartime ordeal and paint an indelible portrait of the wid- 
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owed father in old age, an insufferable, maddening survivor, 
noble despite himself. The first book, Maus: A Survivor's Tale, 
also known as Maus: My Father Bleeds History, won a special 
Pulitzer Prize in 1992. It had the distinction of appearing on 
The New York Times bestseller list as a work of fiction, but af- 
ter Spiegelman’s dignified objection, as nonfiction. The sec- 
ond volume, Maus: And Here My Troubles Began, followed in 
1991. Maus, depicting Jews as mice, Nazis as cats and Poles as 
pigs, attracted an unprecedented amount of critical attention 
for a work in the form of comics, including an exhibition at 
the Museum of Modern Art. Before gaining widespread at- 
tention with Maus, Spiegelman had illustrated many of the 
Wacky Packages and Garbage Pail Kids stickers and cards. 
He founded two significant comics anthology publications, 
Arcade and RAW, the latter with his wife, Francoise Mouly, 
who later became art editor of The New Yorker. Spiegelman 
worked for The New Yorker for ten years, producing memora- 
ble work, but resigned a few months after the terrorist attacks 
of September 11, 2001. Spiegelman’s post-September 11 cover 
for the magazine, inspired by Ad Reinhardt’s black-on-black 
paintings, at first appears to be totally black, but upon close 
examination reveals the silhouettes of the World Trade Center 
towers in a slightly darker shade of black. The attack had a pro- 
found effect on Spiegelman, who witnessed the victims’ frantic 
last minutes as he left his apartment not far from the site. Spie- 
gelman said his resignation from the magazine was a protest 
against “the widespread conformism of the mass media in the 
Bush era.’ In 2004 he published In the Shadow of No Towers, 
an attempt to capture the essence of the morning when the 
terrorists struck. It features a series of ten large-format comic 
strips that ran in the course ofa year in eight weekly publica- 
tions around the world. It was printed on thick cardboard and 
had to be held sideways to read each two-page spread. In the 
back, Spiegelman added reprints of some early comic strips, 
from Krazy Kat to Little Nemo in Slumberland, that he said 
gave him comfort after the attacks. Spiegelman was a tireless 
advocate for the medium of comics. He was quoted as saying 
that “comic books are to art what Yiddish is to language - a 
vulgar tongue that incorporates other languages into its mix, 
a vital and expressive language that talks with its hands. It’s 
a form that’s even laid out like a Talmudic text, a form that 
avoids the injunction against graven images by turning pic- 
tures into words, or at least into word-pictures.” 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


SPIEGELMAN, SOL (1914-1983) U.S. research microbiolo- 
gist. He was born in New York City, where his interest in bi- 
ology began in childhood. He gained his B.S. in mathematics 
and physics at the College of the City of New York (1933-39), 
a course lengthened by switching from biology and a research 
period at Crown Heights Hospital, Brooklyn (1936-37). He 
earned his Ph.D. in cellular physiology and mathematics 
from Washington University, St Louis (1944), after an initial 
period at Columbia University (1940-42). He worked suc- 
cessively in the bacteriology department of Washington Uni- 
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versity School of Medicine (1945-48), as a U.S. Public Health 
Service Fellow at the University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
(1948), and at the University of Illinois, Urbana (1948-69), 
where he became professor of microbiology. He returned to 
New York (1969) as director of Columbia University’s Institute 
of Cancer Research and professor of human genetics and de- 
velopment in the University’s College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons (1975). Spiegelman’s research profoundly influenced 
our understanding of the control of normal cell growth and 
its disruption in cancer cells. His work has also had important 
implications for understanding the origins of life in self-rep- 
licating nucleic acid sequences. His experiments were based 
on the novel hypothesis that unregulated activation or deacti- 
vation of genes controlling enzyme production is followed by 
uncontrolled cell growth. Progress in his studies and in mo- 
lecular biology in general was revolutionized by his technical 
innovation, RNA/DNA hybridization, which made it possible 
to detect and characterize specific RNA sequences. Spiegel- 
man and his colleagues first showed that only one strand of 
pna’s double helix transmits the genetic information for pro- 
tein synthesis. They also identified and purified the first viral 
nucleic acid polymerase that could detect specific viral RNA 
in the RNA of infected cells. In his later work his laboratory 
concentrated on methods for screening human cancer tissue 
and the blood of cancer patients for specific viral RNA or DNA 
sequences or the RNA viral enzyme, “reverse transcriptase,” 
and for antigens found in cancer cells but not normal cells. 
This, however, has proved to be a difficult and complex field. 
His many honors include the Lasker Award for Basic Medi- 
cal Research (1974) and the Feltrinelli Prize, awarded by the 
Italian National Academy of Sciences (1981). Spiegelman was 
also greatly respected for his early recognition of scientists’ 
social responsibilities and for his self-deprecation over the 
fame brought by scientific discovery. 

[Michael Denman (2"¢ ed.)] 


SPIELBERG, STEVEN (1946- ), film director, writer, pro- 
ducer. Born in Cincinnati, Ohio, Spielberg began his career 
early in his youth, directing home movies. At age 13 he entered 
and won his first contest with a 40-minute war film. While 
attending California State College, he directed five films and 
made his professional debut with a 24-minute short, Amblin, 
which was shown at the 1969 Atlanta Film Festival. Its success 
led to a contract with Universal Studios that soon found Spiel- 
berg directing movies for television such as Duel (1971) and 
Something Evil (1972). His debut as a feature film director was 
Sugarland Express (1974). Spielberg followed this with a series 
of some of the most successful motion pictures in cinema his- 
tory, including Jaws (1975), Close Encounters of the Third Kind 
(Oscar nomination for Best Director, 1977), Raiders of the Lost 
Ark (Oscar nomination for Best Director, 1981), E.T: (Oscar 
nominations for Best Director and Best Picture, 1982), Indiana 
Jones and the Temple of Doom (1984), Indiana Jones and the 
Last Crusade (1989), Always (1989), and Jurassic Park (1993). 
Spielberg also attempted more serious cinematic fare with The 
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Color Purple (Oscar nomination for Best Picture, 1985) and 
Empire of the Sun (1987), but neither of these films prepared 
the movie-going public for Schindler's List (1993), a brilliant 
and devastating portrait of Oskar *Schindler, an Austrian in- 
dustrialist who saved more than 1,000 Polish Jews during the 
Holocaust. Schindler’s List won the 1993 Academy Award for 
Best Picture as well as delivered an Oscar to Spielberg for Best 
Director. In 1990 the Academy of the Motion Pictures, Arts 
and Sciences presented Spielberg with the Irving Thalberg Me- 
morial Award for his ongoing contribution to the Excellence 
of Cinema. Spielberg’s subsequent directorial efforts include 
Amistad (1997), Saving Private Ryan (Oscar winner for Best 
Director and nomination for Best Picture, 1998), The Unfin- 
ished Journey (1999), Artificial Intelligence: a1 (2001), Minor- 
ity Report (2002), Catch Me If You Can (2002), The Terminal 
(2004), and War of the Worlds (2005). 

Spielberg, who also wears a producer's hat, has released 
more than 100 films and television features since 1978. In 1995 
he co-founded the production company DreamWorks sxc 
with Jeffrey Katzenberg and David Geffen. In addition to pro- 
ducing many of the films he directed, Spielberg was the pro- 
ducer of such films as I Wanna Hold Your Hand (1978), Con- 
tinental Divide (1981), Poltergeist (1982), Twilight Zone: The 
Movie (1983), Gremlins (1984), Back to the Future (1985), The 
Money Pit (1986), Who Framed Roger Rabbit? (1988), The Flint- 
stones (1994), Men in Black (1997), The Mask of Zorro (1998), 
the Tv series Band of Brothers (Emmy Award for Outstanding 
Mini-series 2001) and Taken (Emmy for Outstanding Mini- 
series, 2002), and Memoirs of a Geisha (2005). 

Spielberg was married to actress Amy *Irving from 1985 
to 1989. Since 1991 he has been married to actress Kate Cap- 
shaw. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: F Sanello, Spielberg: The Man, the Movies, the 
Mythology (1996); J. McBride, Steven Spielberg: A Biography (1997); 
S. Rubin, Steven Spielberg: Crazy for Movies (2001); I. Freer et al., The 
Complete Spielberg (2001). 

[Jonathan Licht / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


SPIELMAN(N), English family that contributed extensively 
to Jewish and English communal and cultural literature. The 
family was descended from ADAM SPIELMAN (1812-1869), a 
banker, who married the sister of Samuel *Montagu. Adam's 
three best-known sons were SIR ISIDOR SPIELMAN (1854- 
1925), who was the founder and director of the art exhibi- 
tions branch of the Board of Trade and represented Britain 
at numerous international exhibitions from 1897 onward. 
He organized the Anglo-Jewish Historical Exhibition of 1887 
and was president of the Jewish Historical Society, 1902-04. 
When Russian anti-Jewish excesses were at their height, he 
edited Darkest Russia, a supplement to the Jewish Chronicle 
(1890-92). He was knighted in 1905. MARION HARRY ALEX- 
ANDER SPIELMAN (1858-1948), art critic, was editor of the 
Magazine of Art, for 17 years. He wrote on art for the Pall Mall 
Gazette and the Westminster Gazette, and wrote a history of 
the first 50 years of the London satirical weekly, Punch (1895). 
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An authority on portraiture, he wrote The Portraits of Geof- 
frey Chaucer for the Chaucer Society (1901), The Portraits of 
Shakespeare for the Stratford Town Edition of Shakespeare's 
works (1907), and British Portrait Painting, 2 vols., 1910. His 
Iconography of Andreas Vesalius, commissioned by the Belgian 
government, was published in 1925. SIR MEYER ADAM SPIEL- 
MAN (1856-1936), the third son, was an educator and an in- 
spector of Home Office Schools. He engaged in child welfare 
work, and was knighted in 1928 for his work on the prevention 
of juvenile delinquency. He was a founder and chairman of 
managers of a reformatory school established in 1921 for Jew- 
ish boys (converted to general use in the 1960s because Jew- 
ish child delinquency had almost disappeared). Sir Meyer held 
office in several Jewish charitable societies. His wife, LADY 
(GERTRUDE) EMILY SPIELMAN, the daughter of the banker 
George Raphael, was also prominent in social welfare and in 
1919 was the first woman to be elected to the Board of Depu- 
ties of British Jews. Their daughter EVA MARIAN HUBBACK 
(1886-1949), educated at Cambridge, was a well-known social 
reformer and educator. She was the principal of Morley Col- 
lege in south London, which was noted for employing lead- 
ing musicians, and was the author of The Population of Brit- 
ain (1947). PERCY EDWIN SPIELMANN (1881-1964), a son of 
Marion Spielman, was a chemist who became a leading expert 
on coal tar, petroleum, and road making. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online for Eva Hubback; R. Se- 
bag-Montefiore, “From Poland to Paddington: The Early History of 
the Spielman Family, 1828-1948,” in: JHSET, 32 (1990-92), 237-58; D. 
Hopkinson, Family Inheritance: A Life of Eva Hubback (1954); W.R. 
[Winifred Jessie Spielman], Gertrude Emily Spielman, 1864-1949: A 
Memoir (1950). 

[John M. Shaftesley / William D. Rubinstein (24 ed.)] 


SPIELMANN, RUDOLF (1883-1942), Austrian chess master. 
Spielmann was regarded as the most successful of attacking 
chess players. He defeated *Nimzovich, *Tartakover (twice), 
*Réti, Stahlberg, Lundin, Eliskases, Bogoljubow, and Stolz in 
match play and won first prizes in 18 master tournaments be- 


tween 1910 and 1935. 
[Ed] 


SPIELVOGEL, CARL (1928- ), U.S. businessman, diplo- 
mat. Born in Brooklyn, n.y., Spielvogel graduated from the 
City College of New York and joined The New York Times asa 
copyboy while an undergraduate. He became a reporter for the 
business section in 1955, and three years later he was named 
the newspaper's first advertising columnist. He left the paper 
in 1960 to join the advertising firm McCann-Erickson, where 
he rose to executive vice president and general manager before 
joining McCann's parent, the Interpublic Group of Compa- 
nies, in 1972. There he eventually became chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee. He left Interpublic in 1979 to form Backer 
& Spielvogel, one of the leading advertising agencies of the 
early 1980s. Mergers created Backer Spielvogel Bates World- 
wide, where he was chairman until 1994. At his departure, 
Bates Worldwide was one of the world’s leading marketing 
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and advertising communications companies, with 185 offices 
in 65 countries. As an entrepreneur, Spielvogel was chairman 
and chief executive officer of United Auto Group, the nation’s 
largest publicly owned automobile dealership group, from 
1994 to 1997. In 1995 Spielvogel was appointed by President Bill 
Clinton to the U.S. Broadcasting Board of Governors, which 
was responsible for the Voice of America, Radio Free Europe, 
and other governmental broadcasting ventures. In 1997 he was 
named chairman of the international board of advisors of The 
Financial Times of London. In 2000, Clinton named him am- 
bassador to the Slovak Republic, where he sought to promote 
trade. He served until 2001. Spielvogel was on the board of a 
number of cultural organizations in New York City, includ- 
ing the Metropolitan Museum of Art, Lincoln Center for the 
Performing Arts, and the Asia Society. He served for more 
than 20 years as a trustee of Mount Sinai Medical Center and 
aided Eureka Communities, which works to rebuild inner cit- 
ies. His wife, Barbara Diamonstein-Spielvogel, is the author of 
18 books on art, architecture, and public policy. 

[Stewart Kampel (24 ed.)] 


SPIELVOGEL, NATHAN (1874-1956), Australian author. 
The son of a Galician immigrant who became a goldminer 
and storekeeper, Spielvogel was born in the gold-rush town 
of Ballarat, Victoria. He was raised in a warm, religious at- 
mosphere and, despite the remoteness and isolation of his 
environment, always remained closely attached to Jewish tra- 
dition. Spielvogel gained distinction as one of the only Aus- 
tralian Jewish writers of the era. His first published work, a 
short story entitled “Mike Hardy’s Folly,’ appeared in the Bal- 
larat Courier (Dec. 22, 1894) and for the next sixty years he 
contributed to practically every Australian literary periodical 
and to the Jewish press. As a country schoolteacher, he trav- 
eled widely in the eastern Australian outback and also made 
a journey to London. 

His recorded experiences were first serialized and 
then published in book form. Spielvogel’s A Gumsucker on 
the Tramp (1906) was an early Australian best seller, some 
20,000 copies appearing in several editions. Much of what he 
wrote about early Australian bush life is of historical interest 
and importance and in some instances is the only source of 
information. This is also the case with his descriptions of 
Jewish immigrant types arriving from England and Europe. 
Spielvogel portrayed their manner of work and trade and 
their synagogue, communal, and youth activities at the turn 
of the century. A limited edition of his prose and verse, Se- 
lected Short Stories of Nathan Spielvogel, was published in 1956. 
He was a close friend of many noted Melbourne artists 
and writers of his time, including Norman Lindsay. Spielvo- 
gel lived in Ballarat from 1924, serving as a school principal. 
He was a major influence in fostering a Jewish cultural pres- 
ence in Australia at a time when the community was very 
small. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Spielvogel, in: Journal of the Australian 
Jewish Historical Society, 6 pt. 1 (Dec. 1964), 1-27 (autobiog., ed. by 
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L.E. Fredman). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ADB, 12, 36-37; H.L. Rubin- 


stein, Australia 1, 279-80, 440-41. 
[Shmuel Gorr] 


SPIER, LESLIE (1893-1961), U.S. anthropologist. Born in 
New York City, he became a student of Franz *Boas, later 
serving as assistant anthropologist at the American Museum 
of Natural History. From 1939 he taught at the University of 
New Mexico where he established a department of anthropol- 
ogy. Influenced also by R.H. *Lowie and C. Wissler, he did his 
field work on various North American Indian tribes, princi- 
pally among the Zufi and Yumans. 

In North American ethnology Spier studied cultural 
traits over a continuous geographical area to achieve a his- 
torical reconstruction of human history. Such a paper as “Sun 
Dance of the Plains Indians” represents a significant contribu- 
tion to cultural historical analysis by mapping the distribution 
of different elements in a cultural complex. He also studied the 
ghost dance and nativistic movement in the Northern Plains in 
1890. Spier worked among the Indians of the Northern plains 
to salvage the vestiges of dying cultures. 

All of Spier’s work is characterized by methodological 
restraint and sobriety. He founded and edited anthropologi- 
cal journals and helped to establish American anthropology 
as an academic discipline. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.W. Basehart and W.W. Hill, in: American 
Anthropologist, 67 (1965), 1258-77, incl. bibl.; 1zss, 15 (1968), 130-1, 


incl. bibl. 
[Ephraim Fischoff] 


SPIKENARD (Nard; Heb. 773, nerd), spice mentioned three 
times in the Song of Songs. It grew in the imaginary spice 
garden to which the loved one is compared (Song 4:12-14) 
and she perfumed herself with it while waiting for her beloved 
(1:12). According to an ancient baraita, spikenard was one 
of the 11 spices from which the Temple incense was prepared 
(Ker. 6a; see *Incense and Perfumes and Pittum ha-Ketoret). 
It is called spikenard (Nardostachys) because of its appear- 
ance, which is similar to that of an ear of corn. It was extracted 
from the plants Nardostachys jatamansi and N. grandiflora 
that grow in the Himalayas. The name nard is derived from 
the Sanskrit nalada which means “spreading fragrance.” This 
highly valued perfume was extracted both from the stalk 
(Lat. spicatum) which is the spikenard and from the leaves 
(Lat. foliatum). The Tosefta mentions polyaton oil among the 
luxuries whose use according to one view was forbidden after 
the destruction of the Temple as a sign of mourning (Tosef., 
Sot. 15:9). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 1 (1926), 309; 2 (1924), 153 3 
(1924), 483; J. Feliks, Olam ha-Zomeah ha-Mikra’i (19687), 244-5; 
H.N. and A.L. Moldenke, Plants of the Bible (1952), index. 

[Jehuda Feliks] 


SPINA, GERI (Schreiber; 1896-1944), Romanian journal- 


ist. Born in *Jassy, Spina contributed to Romanian papers 
and magazines, including the Jewish periodicals Hatikva and 
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Adam. With lsac *Ludo he edited the magazine Absolutio 
from 1913, and in 1914 published poems, Senzatii inutile (“Vain 
Sensations”). In 1934 he published Evreii in Literatura lui 
Ionel Teodoreanu, a study of Jews in the writings of the Ro- 
manian author Teodoreanu. In 1944 he fought for the expo- 
sure of Nazi war criminals in Romania, was arrested, and 
died in prison. 


SPINGARN, two USS. brothers of wide intellectual inter- 
ests, both devoted to the development of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored People. JoEL ELIAS 
SPINGARN (1875-1939) was a literary scholar and champion 
of African-American integration. The son of an immigrant 
Austrian merchant, Spingarn was born in New York. His doc- 
toral thesis, A History of Literary Criticism in the Renaissance 
(1899), was widely acclaimed by scholars, and he thereafter 
had a successful academic career at Columbia University, be- 
coming professor of comparative literature at the age of 24. 
With Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century, a three-vol- 
ume work which he edited in 1908, he established himself as a 
recognized exponent of the “New Criticism,” which judged art 
on its own terms. However, a clash with Columbia's president, 
N.M. Butler, led to his dismissal in 1910. The correspondence 
between the two men was published a year later as A Question 
of Academic Freedom. Although he continued to publish liter- 
ary criticism, Spingarn never returned to academic work. He 
wrote The New Criticism (1911) and Creative Criticism (1917). 
In 1919, on his return from war service in France, he helped 
to found the publishing firm of Harcourt, Brace and Howe, 
whose editorial consultant he remained until 1932. He edited 
Scholarship and Criticism in the United States (1922), wrote 
Poems (1924), and then retired to his home in Amenia, New 
York, where he became an authority on flower cultivation and 
issued the Troutbeck Leaflets (1924-31), occasional literary pa- 
pers. One of the founders of the NaacpP and its chairman from 
1913 through to 1919, Spingarn was president of the associa- 
tion at the time of his death. In the association, he served as a 
bridge between the integrationists and the Black nationalists, 
led by W.E.B. Du Bois, editor of the NAACP’s magazine Cri- 
sis. Although ideologically Spingarn was an integrationist, his 
friendship with and admiration for Du Bois allowed him to 
work with the editor until Du Bois resigned in 1934. 

ARTHUR BARNETT SPINGARN (1878-1971) was a promi- 
nent lawyer active in the New York City Bar Association. His 
interest in questions of the black man led him to begin an ex- 
tensive collection of Black literature, which he gave to How- 
ard University. Resigning his position in the Bar Association 
in 1966, Spingarn, as honorary president of the NAACP, con- 
tinued to support the organization and the cause for which 
he and his brother had worked. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Howard University, Libraries, Dictionary 
Catalog of the Arthur B. Spingarn Collection of Negro Authors (1970); 
E. Rudwick, W.E.B. Du-Bois (1960); Crisis, passim; New York Times 
(July 27, 1939, July 14, 1958, Jan. 3, 1966). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. 


Van Deusen, J.E. Spingarn (1971). [Richard Cohen] 
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SPINKA, JOSEPH MEIR WEISS OF (1838-1909), zaddik, 
founder of a hasidic dynasty. The son of Samuel Zevi of Mu- 
kachevo (Munkacs), Joseph Meir was the disciple of Shalom 
of *Belz, Mendel of *Vizhnitsa, Isaac Eizik of *Zhidachov, and 
Hayyim *Halberstam of Zanz. On many occasions he visited 
Isaac of Zhidachov and regarded himself as his successor. 
Renowned for his ecstatic prayers, he also practiced extreme 
self-mortification. From 1876 he was revered as a zaddik by 
thousands of followers. 

His works are Imrei Yosef (1910-27), a commentary on 
the Pentateuch in four volumes; Imrei Yosef (1931), sermons 
on the festivals and their customs; Hakdamat Likkutei Torah 
ve-ha-Shas (1911), sermons and an anthology of hasidic teach- 
ings; Perush la-Haggadah shel Pesah (1964); and Tefillot u- 
Minhagim (1912). 

His son, ISAAC EIZIK (1875-1944), was murdered by the 
Nazis. He was an outstanding authority on halakhah and fa- 
mous as a cantor. From 1909 he too was a zaddik in Spinka. 
After the outbreak of World War 1, he took his family and 
his retinue to Mukachevo, where he established his bet mi- 
drash and yeshivah. There he remained for a few years and, 
as in Spinka, his bet midrash became a center of learning and 
Hasidism. After the war he moved to Selishche, where he also 
established a large bet midrash that continued for 14 years. 
Isaac is the author of Hakal Yizhak. His grandson JAcoB Jo- 
SEPH WEISS, who was regarded as the most prominent leader 
of Spinka Hasidism after the Holocaust, maintained a yeshivah 
in Jerusalem. There were two additional zaddikim of Spinka 
Hasidism in Israel, grandsons of Joseph Meir of Spinka. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Weiss, Imrei Yosef, 1 (1910), introd.; A. Feuer, 
Zikhron Avraham (1924); A.S. Weiss, Peer Yosef (1934); Hasidut Spinka 
ve-Admoreha (1958); J.L. Levin, Beit Spinka (1958); A. Stern, Melizei 
Esh, 1 (1962), 206, no. 120; S. Rozman, Zikhron Kedoshim (1968), 
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SPINOZA, BARUCH (Bento, Benedictus) DE (1632-1677), 
philosopher born in Amsterdam of Portuguese background, 
who became one of the most important representatives of the 
rationalist movement in the early modern period. 


Introduction 

In the Jewish and National Library in Jerusalem, Spinoza’s 
writings, unlike those of Jewish philosophers such as Philo 
of Alexandria or Maimonides, are not in the Judaica reading 
room, but in the general reading room, between the writings 
of Descartes and Leibniz. The decision of the library reflects 
a broad consensus in the way his work is perceived: Spinoza 
is not considered a Jewish thinker but one who belongs to the 
general history of philosophy. To be sure, Spinoza was excom- 
municated from Amsterdam's Jewish community for things 
he apparently said and did as a young man, and he went on 
to become the most radical and arguably the most interesting 
thinker of the early modern period. From the end of the 17 
century onward his work played a central role in a variety of 
intellectual contexts: from the Enlightenment and German 
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Idealism to the “higher criticism” of the Bible. Today Spino- 
zas ideas are debated not only in philosophical circles of both 
analytical and continental orientation, but also among scien- 
tists such as the neurologist Antonio Damasio, who claims 
that his research confirms how Spinoza conceived the rela- 
tionship between body, mind, and affects of human beings. 
And yet, Spinoza’s relationship to Judaism, and in particular to 
Jewish philosophy, is complicated: it is marked by continuity 
and criticism that sometimes remain in unresolved tension. 
Much of his philosophical project is, in fact, best understood 
in light of the Jewish background. In Spinoza’s thought ideas 
from many sources come together, ranging from Plato to the 
Kabbalah. But of particular importance are, on the one hand, 
various traditions of Jewish thought and, on the other, the 
writings of Descartes and Hobbes which were at the center 
of philosophical discussions in the Netherlands of Spinoza’s 
time. His first commitment, of course, was not to this or that 
intellectual current, but to the truth: “I do not claim to have 
found the best philosophy, but I know that I understand the 
true one [sed veram me intelligere scio]” (Letter 76). 


Life and Works 

Spinoza’s father, Michael (d. 1654), fled from Portugal to the 
relatively tolerant Dutch republic where, he became a mem- 
ber of Amsterdam’s Sephardi community and a successful 
merchant. Spinoza studied Hebrew, the Bible, and rabbinic 
literature at the local talmud torah school. The community’s 
most renowned scholars, Isaac Aboab, Menasseh ben Israel, 
and Saul Levi Morteira, were presumably among his teach- 
ers and influenced him directly or indirectly. Aboab trans- 
lated Abraham Cohen Herrera’s kabbalistic treatise Puerta 
del Cielo (The Gate of Heaven), with which Spinoza seems to 
have been familiar, from Spanish into Hebrew. Morteira, who 
inclined to a rationalist interpretation of religion, could have 
introduced him to medieval Jewish philosophy. Menasseh 
ben Israel edited in 1628 the Sefer Elim by the Galilei student 
Joseph Delmedigo, of which Spinoza had a copy, and that 
may have introduced him into post-Copernican cosmology. 
Through Menasseh, Spinoza may also have made his first ac- 
quaintance with Christian thought, as well as with the ideas 
of Isaac La Peyrére, against whose treatise, Prae-Adamitae, 
Menasseh wrote a refutation. Spinoza later used the book 
for his critique of Scripture; among others, La Peyrére claims 
that Moses was not the only author of the Pentateuch and 
that human beings existed before Adam and Eve. When his 
half-brother, Isaac, died in 1649 Spinoza’s help was required 
in the family’s importing business. Although an outstanding 
student, he could thus not complete the higher level of the 
educational curriculum which would have prepared him for 
a career as a rabbi. The process that led to Spinoza’s alienation 
from traditional Judaism, culminating in his excommunica- 
tion (herem) in 1656, cannot be precisely reconstructed from 
the available sources. A significant role must presumably be 
assigned to heterodox Jewish thinkers in Amsterdam such as 
Uriel da Costa, who had been excommunicated twice a gen- 
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During the geonic period, the term was used to desig- 
nate the deputy to the principal, *gaon, of the academies of 
Babylonia and Erez Israel. Usually the av bet din was also the 
heir-designate of the gaon, generally his son. The deputies are 
also referred to as rabbenu ha-av (“our rabbi the father”), or 
simply av (“father”). 

In the 14* and 15 centuries, the title av bet din was occa- 
sionally employed by communities as a synonym for the local 
rabbi. The title appears more frequently in the communal doc- 
uments of Poland-Lithuania during the 16 and 17" centuries, 
and of Russia in the 19" century. Av bet din then designated the 
principal of the yeshivah who promulgated halakhic rulings 
and took part in the communal administration; in particular 
it was used as the title of the district rabbi of a large commu- 
nity. A rabbi who presided over a bet din was termed rav av bet 
din (abbreviated as 7”381 ravad). This traditional connotation 
has remained. In the State of Israel, av bet din also designates 
the chairman of a civil or a rabbinical court. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Buechler, Das Synedrion in Jerusalem... 
(1902); L. Ginzberg, Perushim ve-Hiddushim be-Yerushalmi, 3 (1941), 
208-20; H. Tchernowitz, Toledot ha-Halakhah, 4 (1950), 262-76; Alon, 
Mehkarim, 2 (19587), 22-23, no. 37; H. Mantel, Studies in the History 
of the Sanhedrin (1961), 102-29, contains detailed bibliography; Et, 
1 (1955), 10-1; Assaf, Geonim, 44; H.H. Ben-Sasson, Hagut ve-Han- 
hagah (1959), index; Weiss, in: JJs, 1 (1948), 172-7. 


AVDAN (also known as Avidan, Abba Dan, Abba Yudan; 
c. 200 C.E.), pupil and amora (“interpreter”) of *Judah ha- 
Nasi. Avdan lived in Erez Israel during the transition from the 
tannaitic to the amoraic period (late second and early third 
centuries C.E.), and his duty was to convey to the student as- 
sembly the teachings which Judah ha-Nasi whispered to him 
(TJ, Ber. 4:1, 7c). In the Talmud, some of his teacher's hala- 
khot are cited in his name (Ber. 27b). The Talmud (Yev. 105b) 
describes an incident in which Avdan was involved. On one 
occasion R. *Ishmael b. Yose, who was rather corpulent, was 
still making slow progress to his seat in the academy of Judah 
ha-Nasi after the latter had already arrived, and the rest of the 
audience had already seated themselves. Avdan pointedly en- 
quired, “Who is it that steps over the heads of the holy people 
(in order to get to his seat)?” The reply was “I am Ishmael ben 
Yose, come to learn Torah from Rabbi (Judah ha-Nasi).’ Avdan 
then asked him, “And are you fit to learn Torah from Rabbi?” 
Ishmael continued the exchange by enquiring, “Was Moses 
worthy to learn from the Almighty?” “And are you Moses?” 
rejoined Avdan. “And is your master the Almighty?” retorted 
Ishmael. While this exchange was going on, a certain matter 
was brought before Judah ha-Nasi, and he sent Avdan to clar- 
ify an attendant point. Ishmael b. Yose, however, cited a ruling 
on the subject, which Judah ha-Nasi accepted, making Avdan’s 
mission unnecessary. He thereupon instructed him to return 
to his place for which purpose he was obliged to make his way 
over the assembled students. Ishmael thereupon exclaimed, 
“He of whom the holy people have need may step over (their) 
heads, but how dare he of whom the holy people have no need 
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step over (their) heads?” “Remain where you are!” said Judah 
ha-Nasi to Avdan. Legend relates that at that instant Avdan 
was stricken with leprosy and two of his sons were drowned. 
This led R. *Nahman b. Isaac to comment: “Blessed be the All- 
Merciful, who put Avdan to shame in this world [so that his 
share in the world to come remains undiminished]. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 62. 
[Zvi Kaplan] 


AVDIMI (Dimi) BAR HAMA (probably of the third-fourth 
century), amora. Avdimi is mentioned only in the Babylonian 
Talmud and is best known for his aggadic interpretation of 
Exodus 19:17: “The Holy One, blessed be He, overturned the 
mountain (Sinai) over them (Israel) like an inverted bowl and 
said to them: ‘If you accept the Torah, it is well; but if not, 
here shall be your burial place’” (Shab. 88a). Aha b. Jacob ob- 
served (ibid.) that since this implied duress, it could provide 
an excuse for the nonobservance of the Torah. On the verse 
“But his delight is in the law of the Lord” (Ps. 1:2) he com- 
mented that God fulfills the desires of whosoever engages in 
the study of the Torah (Av. Zar. 19a). A halakhic statement of 
his is quoted in Horayot 10a. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, s.v.; Bacher, Pal Amor; 
Z.W. Rabinowitz, Shaarei Torat Bavel (1961), 327. 


[Zvi Kaplan] 


AVDIMI (Avdimai, Avdima, Avudama, Dimi) OF HAIFA 
(c. 400 C.E.), Palestinian amora. His teachers were *Levi b. 
Sisi and Resh Lakish (see *Simeon b. Lakish; Ty, Ber. 2, 4, 4d; 
TJ, Kil. 4, 4, 29b). He apparently possessed compilations of 
beraitot since he refers to “my Mishnah” (i.e., a collection of 
Mishnayot not included in that of Judah ha-Nasi; Tanh., Zav, 
12; et al.). Several of his aggadic remarks have mystical content 
(Yal. Ps. 751; et al.). Avdimi is the author ofa statement dealing 
with the proper respect to be shown to a nasi, an av bet din, 
and an ordinary scholar respectively (Kid. 33b). His sayings 
include: “From the day the Temple was destroyed prophecy 
was taken from the prophets and given to the wise” (BB 12a), 
and “Before a man eats and drinks he has two hearts [i.e., he 
is at odds with himself], but after he has eaten and drunk he 
has only one” (ibid., 12b). According to tradition, Avdimi was 
buried in Haifa, where his grave is venerated to this day. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Vilnay, Mazzevot Kodesh be-Erez Yisrael 
(1963), 378; Hyman, Toledot, 60-61; Bacher, Pal Amor. 


[Yitzhak Dov Gilat] 


AVEDAT (Ovdat; Ar. “Abde”) (Heb. 1729), former town in 
the central Negev, probably named after the deified Nabatean 
king Obodas; a UNESco World Heritage Site. It is referred to in 
ancient sources as Oboda (tabula Peutingeriana) Eboda (Ptol- 
emaeus 5:16, 4), and Oboda (Stephanus Byzantinus s.v.). 
The site was discovered and mapped in 1870 by E.H. 
Palmer and C.F. Tyrwhitt-Drake, while a more detailed survey 
was made by A. Musil in 1902. Survey expeditions conducted 
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eration earlier and whose writings Spinoza certainly knew, 
and Juan de Prado, who was excommunicated at the same 
time as Spinoza. Despite the unusual harshness of the herem, 
it does not make explicit the content of the accusations, men- 
tioning only “abominable heresies” and “monstrous deeds.” 
But from various indirect sources Spinoza’s views that were 
perceived as heretical can be established with reasonable cer- 
tainty: they seem to have included the denial that the Torah 
is of divine origin, the denial that the immortality of the soul 
is a biblical doctrine, and a “philosophical” concept of God 
incompatible with that of popular tradition. All three issues 
show a certain affinity to doctrines of Da Costa and appear 
to have been endorsed in one way or another by De Prado as 
well. Spinoza probably explained and defended his views in a 
treatise now lost, but whose Spanish title is preserved in later 
sources: Apologia para justificarse de su abdicacion de la sina- 
goga (“Defense to justify his departure from the synagogue’). 
There are good reasons for assuming that some of the mate- 
rial contained in the Apologia was later incorporated into the 
first part of the Tractatus Theologico-Politicus (rTP; “Theologi- 
cal-Political Treatise”). 

The encounter with the former Jesuit and freethinker, 
Franciscus van den Enden, played an important role in Spino- 
zas intellectual development. In van den Enden’s school, which 
he already started to frequent before his excommunication, 
Spinoza learned not only Latin, but was also introduced into 
ancient literature and philosophy, as well as into contempo- 
rary debates, in particular those provoked by the writings of 
Descartes and Hobbes. Descartes presumably also occupied 
an important place in his studies at the University of Leiden, 
at the time a center of Dutch Cartesianism. That Spinoza had 
mastered Descartes’ philosophy is clear from his Principia Phi- 
losophiae Cartesianae (“Principles of Cartesian Philosophy”), 
an exposition of Descartes’ Principia Philosopiae in the “the 
geometric manner,’ published in 1663 together with an ap- 
pendix, Cogitata Metaphysica (“Metaphysical Thoughts”), that 
reflects both medieval Jewish and Scholastic sources. Neither 
presents Spinoza’s own views, as he instructed his friend and 
doctor, Lodewijk Meyer, to emphasize in a preface introduc- 
ing the two works. On the contrary: the treatises originate in 
notes that Spinoza used for teaching his student Caesarius, 
concerning whom he urges his friends “not to communicate 
my views to him until he has reached greater maturity” (Let- 
ter 9). Indeed, even earlier Spinoza had made no secret of his 
disagreement with Descartes on fundamental issues such as 
“the first cause and origin of all things” (Letter 2). 

But whereas the scope of Descartes’ influence on Spinoza 
and its relation to the influence of Jewish philosophers remain 
an object of controversy among scholars, it is uncontroversial 
that already in his earliest writings devoted to the exposition 
of his own philosophy Spinoza appears as a highly original 
thinker. Between the end of the 1650s and the beginning of 
the 1660s he was working on two treatises: the Tractatus de 
Intellectus Emendatione (“Treatise on the Emendation of the 
Intellect”), which remained incomplete and was published 
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only in the Opera Posthuma, and a first outline of his meta- 
physics, anthropology, epistemology, and ethics which was 
intended for circulation only among his friends, apparently 
because he feared that “the theologians of our time” would 
attack him with “their usual hatred” (Letter 6). Already the 
work's title, Korte Verhandeling van God, de Mensch en des zelfs 
Welstand (“Short Treatise on God, Man, and His Wellbeing”), 
names the constitutive themes of Spinoza’s philosophical proj- 
ect. From 1661 to 1675, he systematically reworked the ideas 
sketched in the Korte Verhandeling into his main philosophi- 
cal work, the Ethica Ordine Geometrico Demonstrata (“Ethics 
Demonstrated According to the Geometrical Method”). In 
1665 Spinoza interrupted his work on the Ethica for several 
years to set forth his critique of religion and his political phi- 
losophy in the Tractatus Theologico-Politicus (“Theological- 
Political Treatise”), published anonymously in 1670. His goal 
was to contribute to defending the freedom of thought and 
religious tolerance, which had been secured in the Dutch re- 
public governed by Jan de Witt, but now seemed threatened 
by the alliance of monarchists and Calvinist orthodoxy. Since 
the critique of religion is grounded on a critique of Scripture, 
and the correct understanding of Scripture requires a thor- 
ough understanding of Hebrew (rrp 7), Spinoza’s Compen- 
dium Grammatices Linguae Hebraeae (“Compendium of the 
Grammar of the Hebrew Language”) can be seen as a tool for 
carrying out the critical theological-political project. But the 
striking parallel between the account of nouns, adjectives, and 
participles in the Hebrew Grammar and the account of sub- 
stance, attributes, and modes in the Ethica also suggests an 
interesting (if unclear) connection to Spinoza’s metaphysics. 
The scandal triggered by the critique of religion in the rrp led 
to the book’s prohibition in 1674. Under these circumstances 
Spinoza did not even attempt to publish the Ethica. Like the 
Tractatus Politicus (“Political Treatise”) that he was not able to 
complete and the equally unfinished Hebrew Grammar, it ap- 
peared only in 1677 in the Opera Posthuma. Finally, Spinoza’s 
extant correspondence must be mentioned which contributes 
significantly to clarifying specific issues in his work. 


Philosophy 

OUTLINE OF THE PHILOSOPHICAL PROJECT. The Tractatus 
de Intellectus Emendatione (T1£) begins with a description, 
stylized as autobiographical, of the author's conversion to the 
philosophical life. An examination in the Socratic sense leads 
to the decision to turn away from “what men consider to be 
the highest good [summum bonum], i.e., “wealth, honor, and 
sensual pleasure,’ in order to seek the “true good” that pro- 
vides the “highest joy [summa laetitia] eternally” The passage, 
whose immediate source is a treatise by the Jewish Renais- 
sance Platonist Leone Ebreo, takes up the foundational con- 
cern of ancient ethics: the quest for the good life. Since the TIE 
was originally conceived as a methodological introduction to 
Spinoza’ philosophical system, this opening passage in a sense 
provides the point of departure for his philosophical project 
as a whole. Indeed, choosing a life devoted to the pursuit of 
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knowledge would surely be a mistake if it were not the best 
life. The Ethica, as before the Korte Verhandeling, can be seen 
as the guide to that goal which Spinoza describes as “happi- 
ness [beatitudo]” and as “salvation [salus]” (Ethica v, Prop. 36, 
Schol.). The true good for Spinoza is God. What leads to this 
good is “understanding” culminating in “knowledge of God 
[Dei cognitio]” (Ethica 1v, Prop. 27 and 28). Since knowledge 
of God and of things “insofar as we conceive them to be con- 
tained in God and to follow from the necessity of the divine 
nature” (Ethica v, Prop. 29, Schol.) is accompanied by “joy [Ia- 
etitia];’ it gives rise to the “intellectual love of God [Amor Dei 
intellectualis]” (Ethica v, Prop. 32, Cor.). Spinoza speaks in this 
context of knowledge “under the aspect of eternity [sub specie 
aeternitatis]” (Ethica v, Prop. 29) because both God and things 
conceived as necessarily following from God are eternal and 
immutable. From knowledge of eternal things Spinoza draws 
a conclusion that continues to puzzle scholars: that the part of 
the mind which loves God intellectually becomes itself eter- 
nal, i.e., is in some way preserved after the destruction of the 
body (Ethica v, Prop. 22 and Prop. 23). It seems, therefore, that 
“salvation” for Spinoza is a form of intellectual immortality. 
But the Ethica not only intends to instruct the reader how to 
reach happiness and salvation; in a way it also puts these in- 
structions into practice. The geometric form of the argument, 
which deduces philosophical propositions from definitions 
and axioms, entails a claim to definitive validity. From the first 
part, that demonstrates God’s existence and characteristics, to 
the fifth part, that shows how human freedom consists in the 
activity of intellectually loving God, the Ethica can be seen as 
part of the knowledge sub specie aeternitatis. In this sense it 
contributes to bringing the quest for the “true good” to con- 
clusion that was the point of departure of the rzz. At the end 
of the “road [via]” set out in the Ethica the seeker is prepared 
to turn into a “wise man [sapiens]” who “suffers scarcely any 
disturbance of spirit, but being conscious, by virtue of a cer- 
tain eternal necessity, of himself, of God and of things, never 
ceases to be, but always possesses true spiritual contentment 
[animi acquiescentia]” (Ethica v, Prop. 42, Schol.). Many of 
the arguments on which Spinoza’s project of the good life re- 
lies - from those for the intellectual love of God to those for 
the immortality of the mind - were articulated in similar ways 
by Jewish rationalists such as Abraham Ibn Ezra, Maimonides, 
Gersonides, and Leone Ebreo. It is presumably in their writ- 
ings that Spinoza encountered them for the first time. 


METAPHYSICS. In order to show of what the good life con- 
sists, it is necessary to understand the nature of human beings 
and their place in the order of existents. This in turn requires 
understanding the nature and order of existents themselves. 
The first part of the Ethica is thus devoted to ontology. Since 
for Spinoza ontology and philosophical theology coincide, it 
is titled De Deo (About God). By identifying God with real- 
ity as a whole, Spinoza radically breaks with the concept of 
divine transcendence. God neither is located outside the nat- 
ural order, nor does he lack what Spinoza takes to be the es- 
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sential attribute of the physical world: extension. In light of 
this it is not surprising that he can speak of “God or Nature 
[Deus sive Natura]” (Ethica tv, Praef.). God is defined as “an 
absolutely infinite being [ens absolute infinitum], i.e., a sub- 
stance consisting of infinite attributes, each of which expresses 
eternal and infinite essence” (Ethica 1, Def. 6). According to 
this definition, God encompasses all logically possible kinds 
of being, each of which is infinite in its kind. But only two 
kinds can be apprehended by human beings: “thought [cogi- 
tatio]” and “extension [extensio], i.e., the essential attributes 
of the two realms of reality accessible to us. God, therefore, is 
both “thinking thing” and “extended thing,” but also an infi- 
nite number of other things that lie beyond human cognition 
(Ethica 11, Prop. 1 and 2 and Letter 64). That God exists follows 
from the fact that the concept of a substance with infinite at- 
tributes is not contradictory (Ethica 1, Prop. 10, Schol.) and 
that the essence of a substance entails its existence (Ethica 1, 
Prop. 11). Since the existence of two substances with the same 
attribute is impossible (Ethica 1, Prop. 5), and since God has 
all attributes, Spinoza’s substance monism follows: “Except for 
God no substance can be or be conceived” (Ethica 1, Prop. 14). 
This God is not static, but has an “active essence [essentia ac- 
tuosa]” (Ethica 11, Prop. 3, Schol.) and produces as “immanent 
cause [causa immanens]” (Ethica 1, Prop. 18) “infinite many 
things in infinite many ways” (Ethica 1, Prop. 16) in himself 
“with the same necessity by which he apprehends himself 
[seipsum intelligat]” (Ethica 11, Prop. 3, Schol.). Spinoza here 
takes up and modifies the doctrine of God found in the writ- 
ings of medieval Jewish Aristotelians who conceived God as 
the activity of a pure intellect apprehending itself (Ethica 11, 
Prop. 7, Schol.). The difference is that Spinoza’s God is not only 
intellectual activity but also extending activity and an infinite 
number of other activities. Spinoza holds, moreover, that in- 
creasing God’s ontological scope does not conflict with God’s 
unity, for “the thinking substance and the extended substance 
are one and the same substance, comprehended now under 
this now under that attribute” (ibid.). Since Jewish rationalists 
before Spinoza took God to be incorporeal, the attribution of 
extension to God appears to be a fundamental departure from 
their premises. But also this step had been prepared by the 
Jewish critic of Aristotelianism, Hasdai Crescas, who argued 
for the existence of an infinitely extended empty space which 
he describes as a “metaphor [dimayon]” for God. Moreover, 
Spinoza uses arguments drawn from Crescas in Ethica 1, Prop. 
15, Schol. for defending God’s extension. It would thus be in- 
accurate to say that Spinoza substitutes a philosophical God 
for a religious God. His move beyond medieval philosophy is 
better characterized as an attempt to solve specific ontological 
problems arising from the causal relation, which his predeces- 
sors had to posit between an incorporeal God and a corporeal 
world. As absolutely infinite activity that produces all logically 
possible kinds of being, Spinoza’s God is all-powerful (Ethica 1, 
Prop. 35). Although he is not free to choose what he does, he 
is free in the sense that his activity is determined only by the 
necessity of his own nature (Ethica 1, Prop. 17, Cor. 2). Since 
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the same necessity governs the order of things that God cre- 
ates in himself, this order is completely determined (Ethica 1, 
Prop. 29). In this context the distinction between creator and 
creation is replaced through that between natura naturans and 
natura naturata (ibid., Schol.) of which the former refers to 
substance insofar as it is an active cause and the latter to the 
infinite number of modifications produced under each of its 
attributes. Like substance, the series of modes is one; it con- 
sists in ideas when considered under the attribute of thought, 
in extended things when considered under the attribute of ex- 
tension, and in an infinite number of other things when con- 
sidered under the attributes unknown to us (Ethica 11, Prop. 7, 
Schol.). There are two kinds of modes: those of the first kind 
are eternal and infinite and subdivided into modes following 
immediately from one of God's attributes and modes that are 
mediated through a mode following immediately from one of 
God's attributes. Modes of the second kind, by contrast, are 
transitory and finite. Since an eternal and infinite thing can- 
not be the cause of a transitory and finite thing, it is unclear 
how the modes of the second kind are supposed to be caused 
by God. Although Spinoza does not address the problem, a 
possible solution is to take finite modes to be dependent on 
God not individually, but as an eternal and infinite chain of 
causes and effects. Spinoza also makes little effort to explain 
the first kind of modes. The “infinite intellect” is the mode 
immediately following from the attribute of thought, “motion 
and rest” the mode immediately following from the attribute 
of extension, and the “face of the whole universe [facies totius 
universi]” a mediate eternal and infinite mode of extension 
(Letter 64). The notion of “motion and rest” suggests that Spi- 
noza has the fundamental laws of nature in mind. The “face 
of the whole universe” appears to refer to the stable order of 
nature, since Spinoza links the notion to Ethica 11, Lemma 7, 
Schol., where “the whole of nature” is described as an infinite 
individual that remains unchanged, while its constituents vary 
in infinite ways. 

In an appendix to the first part of the Ethica, Spinoza 
explains the devastating consequences of his philosophi- 
cal theology for popular views of God. A providential God, 
who interferes in the course of nature according to his free 
will, rewards and punishes, and performs miracles, is noth- 
ing but the “refuge of ignorance [asylum ignorantiae]” of the 
superstitious. 


EPISTEMOLOGY, PSYCHOLOGY, AND ETHICS. From the sub- 
sequent parts of the Ethica it is clear that Spinoza is not inter- 
ested in a general account of the order of modes, but in the 
structure of one particular mode: the human being, consist- 
ing of “mind and body [mens et corpus]” (Ethica 11, Prop. 13, 
Cor.) which — as in the case of substance and all other modes — 
are one and the same thing considered under the attribute of 
thought and under the attribute of extension. While Spinoza 
thus avoids the problems involved in dualistic accounts of 
mind and body, the unity he assumes is not without obscuri- 
ties of its own. He describes the mind as the idea of the body 
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(Ethica 11, Prop. 13) and its cognitive power as corresponding 
to the body’s complexity and hence ability to interact with its 
environment (ibid., Schol. and Prop. 14). Of particular im- 
portance for Spinoza’s epistemology are the three kinds of 
knowledge that he distinguishes in Prop. 40, Schol. 2: “imag- 
ination [imaginatio]” which draws on random sense-percep- 
tions and their arbitrary association; “reason [ratio]” which 
draws on common notions and adequate ideas of the proper- 
ties of things; finally “intuitive knowledge [scientia intuitiva]” 
which infers the essence of things from the essence of God's 
attributes. Whereas the first kind of knowledge is fallible, the 
other two kinds are necessarily true (Ethica 11, Prop. 41). Al- 
though a true idea must correspond to its object (Ethica 1, Ax. 
6), this is not the criterion of truth for Spinoza. What is deci- 
sive is if the idea is “adequate” or not, whereby an “adequate” 
idea is one that has the “intrinsic characteristics of a true idea” 
(Ethica 11, Def. 4). As a consequence, “he who has a true idea 
knows at the same time that he has a true idea, and cannot 
doubt its truth” (Ethica 11, Prop. 43). Truth thus becomes “the 
standard both of itself and of falsehood [norma sui et falsi]” 
(ibid., Schol.). 

The third part of the Ethica contains Spinoza’s psychol- 
ogy in form of a theory of human affects. Crucial for under- 
standing the affects is the striving “to persist in one’s being” 
(Ethica 111, Prop. 6) which Spinoza calls conatus and takes to 
be the essence of all things. Only God has absolutely unlim- 
ited power in himself to attain the goal of the conatus. The 
power of the modes, on the other hand, depends on God 
and is limited to varying degrees within the order of nature, 
which necessarily follows from God's essence, and in which 
the modes are determined by God to act on one another. In 
human beings the conatus takes on the form of “desire [appe- 
titus or cupiditas]” which gives rise to two further basic affects: 
“Soy [laetitia]” and “sadness [tristitia]” The former is caused 
by an object that increases a person’s power and whose pos- 
session is, therefore, desired. The latter is caused by an object 
that decreases a person’s power and which he or she will thus 
attempt to avoid (Ethica 111, Definition of the Affects 1-3). Fun- 
damental, moreover, is the distinction between active affects, 
of which human beings are the “adequate cause,’ and passive 
affects that are caused by external objects. With this, Spinoza 
has set up the conceptual framework for a detailed account 
and explanation of human affects “in the geometric manner” 
(Ethica 111, Praef.), as well as for the ethical discussion of the 
fourth and fifth part of the Ethica. 

Spinoza’s ethics is clearly egoistic: to act virtuously means 
“to preserve one’s own being [...] under the guidance of rea- 
son, which in turn means to act with a view to “one’s own 
advantage [proprium utile]” (Ethica 1v, Prop. 24). As a conse- 
quence, goodness or badness are not inherent properties of 
things or actions but depend on their utility or lack of util- 
ity for attaining the objects of desire (Ethica 1v, Def. 1 and 
2). Since intellectual perfection is the highest level of power 
accessible to human beings, they - insofar as they are ratio- 
nal - desire nothing but “understanding [intelligere]” (Ethica 
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Iv, Prop. 26) which, as already indicated, has the “knowledge 
of God” as its ultimate goal. This, therefore, is “the highest 
good” and the “highest virtue” of the mind (Ethica rv, Prop. 
27 and 28). The power derived from understanding is mani- 
fold: it liberates human beings at least to some extent from 
the “bondage [servitus]” to passive affects, since next to the 
highest good, external things that are good or bad, but beyond 
their control, become less important. Moreover, their affec- 
tive reaction to what happens to them will diminish and their 
tranquility increase through the knowledge that all things 
are predetermined and that human beings are “part of the 
whole of nature” (Appendix). By means of the better rational 
control over their affects, human beings become less vulner- 
able to external causes that toss them back and forth “like the 
waves of the sea when driven by contrary winds” (Ethica 111, 
Prop. 59, Schol.). At the same time, intellectual activity is an 
active affect and entirely under our control. It thus represents 
the highest form of freedom in the sense of self-determina- 
tion accessible to human beings. Since knowledge sub specie 
aeternitatis, according to Spinoza, allows the mind to partici- 
pate in God’s eternity, it constitutes the goal of the striving to 
“persist in one’s being.” Finally, the increase in power gained 
through understanding is a source of constant joy, leading to 
the “intellectual love of God.” 

It is important to note that Spinoza takes his ethical ego- 
ism to be perfectly compatible with the wish to give to one’s 
fellow human beings every possible assistance to attain the 
same degree of perfection that one desires for oneself. For 
“no individual thing in nature is more advantageous to man 
than a man who lives by the guidance of reason” (Ethica tv, 
Prop. 35, Cor. 1). Moreover, in contrast to material goods, “the 
greatest good,’ i.e., knowledge of God, “can be enjoyed by all 
equally” (Ethica 1v, Prop. 36). Solidarity and mutual help are 
thus good for purely utilitarian reasons. 


CRITIQUE OF RELIGION. The Tractatus Theologico-Politicus 
also fits into Spinoza’s project of the good life. Its goal may 
be described as creating the conditions for the project’s im- 
plementation. After all, a philosophical life cannot be led by 
someone who does not have the “freedom to philosophize 
[libertas philosophandi], or whom the “prejudices of theo- 
logians” prevent from “devoting [applicare]” his life to phi- 
losophy. These, according to Spinoza, were the main reasons 
for working out his critique of religion in the rTP (Letter 30). 
The chief purpose of this critique is to show that Scripture 
can make no legitimate claim to truth. This will take away 
both the fear felt by the potential philosopher when a dem- 
onstrated proposition conflicts with a theological doctrine 
and the authority of the theologian to persecute a person for 
holding views that disagree with the teachings of Scripture. 
Of crucial importance for attaining this purpose are the first 
two chapters of the rp, which deal with “prophecy or revela- 
tion [prophetia sive revelation]” and with the biblical prophets. 
Spinoza recurs to a distinction between intellect and imagina- 
tion that was common in the Aristotelian tradition and that 
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Maimonides had already used for explaining prophecy. Ac- 
cording to Maimonides, the prophet has both a highly devel- 
oped intellect and a highly developed imagination, whereby 
the latter allows him to translate his intellectual insights into 
a simple and vivid language that can be understood by his un- 
educated audience. According to Spinoza, on the other hand, 
the prophet does not excel through his “more perfect intel- 
lect,’ but only through his “more lively imagination [potentia 
vividius imaginandi]” (TTP 2). Prophetic discourse, therefore, 
has no true cognitive content; it is only persuasive through 
images and symbols which are adjusted to the audience's lim- 
ited capacity for understanding and help securing obedience 
to the law. Moreover, Spinoza intends to show through a de- 
tailed examination of the meaning of biblical terms that when 
the Bible describes the prophets as being filled with “the spirit 
of God or the holy spirit,’ it only intends to highlight their 
“exceptional virtue.” This is an implicit attempt to refute the 
doctrine of the Calvinist Church which grounds the author- 
ity of Scripture on its super-rational inspiration by the holy 
spirit (rTP 1). Prophecy thus understood is neither specifi- 
cally Jewish, nor can a claim to “election [vocatio]” be derived 
from it. For Spinoza Israel's election refers only to the political 
success of the ancient Hebrew state based on Moses legisla- 
tion. The election ended with the state’s disintegration. That 
the Jewish people nonetheless continues to exist he explains 
through its insistence to keep up “external rituals” such as the 
“sign of circumcision [signum circumcisionis]” through which 
it sets itself apart from other nations and provokes their ha- 
tred (rTP 3). Moses legislation, in particular the “ceremonial 
law [ceremoniae]” (TTP 5), is exclusively political in nature. 
Asa “human law [lex humana]” (TTP 4) it aims only at “pre- 
serving life and the commonwealth,’ promising no more than 
“worldly happiness [temporanea foelicitas]” to those who ob- 
serve it (TTP 5). By contrast, the “divine law [lex divina]” aims 
at the “highest good, ie., the true knowledge and love of God,’ 
thus leading to “man’s highest happiness [summa hominis 
foelicitas]” (rTP 4). Also the distinction between human and 
divine law Spinoza took over from Maimonides, at the same 
time turning it against its original intention. Whereas Maimo- 
nides identified the Torah with the divine law and presented 
Moses as a philosopher and lawgiver in the Platonic sense, 
Spinoza demotes Moses to a simple lawgiver whose legisla- 
tion became obsolete after the downfall of the Hebrew state. 
This reversal of the Maimonidean model is a good example 
for the influence of Uriel da Costa and other Jewish hetero- 
dox thinkers on Spinoza. Their denial that the immortality of 
the soul is a biblical doctrine presumably underlies his claim 
that the Mosaic Law only promises “worldly happiness,” and 
not eternal happiness which is the reward of “the true knowl- 
edge and love of God” 

Also the miracles related in Scripture cannot be used as 
testimony for the authority of revelation, since miracles in 
the sense of God suspending the laws of nature are impos- 
sible in the order of nature, which is eternally and necessarily 
determined through God's essence. The reason for the belief 
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in miracles, according to Spinoza, is the ignorance of causal 
connections (TTP 6). 

The demolition of the traditional notion of revelation al- 
lows Spinoza to refute the premises of the exegesis promoted 
by Maimonides which attempts to harmonize philosophy and 
Scripture. In Spinoza’s view this amounts to the “distorting and 
explaining away of Scripture” (TTP 7) with the goal to “extract” 
from it “Aristotelian nonsense [nugas Aristotelicas]” (TTP 1). It 
allows him likewise to refute the central claim underlying the 
hermeneutics of the Calvinist Church: that the understand- 
ing of Scripture requires the super-rational illumination by 
the holy spirit. Against these approaches Spinoza calls for the 
unconditional acceptance of Scripture’s literal sense based on 
the methodological principle that “the knowledge of all the 
contents of Scripture must be sought from Scripture alone.’ 
The focus is no longer the “truth [veritas]” of a proposition in 
Scripture but its “meaning [sensus]” (TTP 7). In order to de- 
termine the meaning, the Bible scholar proceeds in an analo- 
gous way to the scientist whose aim is to explain nature. Both 
work out a “history [historia],” i.e., a methodological account, 
of the object of their study (ibid.). For the Bible scholar this 
means collecting and ordering the data contained in Scripture 
and then interpreting them in light of the relevant historical 
and socio-cultural contexts, as well as the psychological pecu- 
liarities of the prophets, insofar as these can be reconstructed 
from the available sources. In much of his discussion in the 
preceding chapters Spinoza follows the methodological rules 
laid out in rTP 7 and shows that from a philosophical point 
of view almost every statement in Scripture is false. 

In rTP 8-10 he goes on to examine the composition and 
transmission of the biblical books. Taking a number of cryptic 
remarks in Abraham Ibn Ezra’s commentary on the Bible as 
his point of departure, Spinoza arrives at the conclusion that 
much of the Pentateuch cannot have been written by Moses. 
He likewise questions the traditional attribution of several 
other books of the Bible. The comprehensive rejection of the 
claim to truth of revelation leads to the goal of the theological 
part of the rrp: the strict separation of philosophy and reli- 
gion. The authority to determine truth and falsehood belongs 
only to philosophers who rely on rational insight. The task of 
theologians, relying on revelation, is to assure “obedience [obe- 
dientia]” to the law by teaching - like the prophets led by their 
imagination - “pious dogmas” whose truth is not important. 
Philosophy and theology thus become two independent dis- 
ciplines: “the goal of philosophy is nothing but the truth, the 
goal of faith is nothing but obedience” (rTP 14). Consequently 
“reason” cannot be “the handmaid of theology [ancilla theolo- 
giae] nor theology the handmaid of reason [ancilla rationis]?” 
Spinoza calls the former position “skepticism,” for it “denies 
the certainty of reason,’ and exemplifies it through Judah Al- 
fakhar, one of the leaders of the opposition to philosophy in 
medieval Judaism. Alfakhar is a stand-in for the position of 
the Calvinist Church, which Spinoza refrained from attacking 
openly. The latter position he calls “dogmatism” and illustrates 
it by means of Maimonides’ philosophical exegesis which re- 
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interprets every biblical passage that contradicts a doctrine 
established by reason (TTP 15). From this point of view the 
TTP marks the end of classical Jewish philosophy, whose fun- 
damental premise was the agreement of revelation with all 
propositions demonstrated by reason. More importantly: it 
destroys the traditional notion of religion as a whole insofar 
as it is grounded on the truth of revelation. In this lies one of 
Spinoza’s most momentous contributions to modernity. 


RELIGION AS A REPLACEMENT OF PHILOSOPHY. Neverthe- 
less, Spinoza’s attitude to religion is considerably more com- 
plicated. For despite the radical critique of religion, there are 
a significant number of passages throughout his work - from 
the Cogitata Metaphysica to the Tractatus Politicus and the late 
correspondence with Henry Oldenburg - in which he attri- 
butes a true core to Scripture, often presented as its allegorical 
content. This striking inconsistency seems to stem from a two- 
fold commitment that Spinoza was ultimately unable to recon- 
cile: he not only wants to criticize religion in order to defend 
the freedom to philosophize; he also wants to use religion as 
a replacement of philosophy for non-philosophers. The con- 
cept of religion as a replacement of philosophy which guides 
non-philosophers to virtue is precisely the “dogmatic” view of 
Maimonides (and, in fact, the standard view of medieval Is- 
lamic and Jewish philosophers) that Spinoza rejects in the rrp. 
The main idea is that the positive content of religion — biblical 
narratives, laws, rituals and so forth — is a pedagogical-politi- 
cal program designed by philosophers to guide non-philoso- 
phers. The allegorical content of religion, on the other hand, 
corresponds to the doctrines demonstrated in philosophy. 
Religion’s authority thus depends on the assumption that the 
teachings of religion are true on the allegorical level. Before 
Spinoza started working on the TTP in 1665, he consistently 
endorsed the dogmatic position whenever he discussed the 
character of Scripture (Cogitata Metaphysica 11, 8 and the cor- 
respondence with W. van Blyenbergh between 1664 and 1665). 
But different versions of it reappear also in his later writings. 
They include the attribution of true moral convictions to the 
biblical prophets (r7Tp 1 and 2), the attribution of true meta- 
physical doctrines such as God being causa immanens to “all 
ancient Hebrews” (Letter 73), the presentation of Christ as an 
accomplished philosopher instructing non-philosophers by 
means of allegories (TTP 4; cf. E Iv, Prop. 68, Schol.), and the 
claim that the “uncorrupted” core of Scripture corresponds 
to the “universal religion” described in the rrp (12-14). None 
of these can be justified through the exegetical method that 
Spinoza claims to have adopted in the rrp: “to neither affirm 
anything of [Scripture] nor to admit anything as its teaching 
which I did not most clearly derive from it” (rTP Preface). The 
textual evidence gives rise to a number of questions: why did 
Spinoza adopt the medieval position in his early writings, why 
did he refute it in the rTP, and why did he continue to make 
use of it even after having refuted it? For one thing, Spinoza 
clearly shares the view of Maimonides and many other medi- 
eval philosophers that the good life based on knowledge (i.e., 
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the life he himself chose according to the opening passage of 
the rez and for which the Ethica serves as a guide) is accessible 
only to a small group of philosophers: “only a few in propor- 
tion to the whole of humanity acquire a virtuous disposition 
under the guidance of reason alone” (rrp 15; cf. Ethica v, Prop. 
42, Schol.). This leads to the question how guidance can be 
provided to non-philosophers. The evidence of Spinoza’s early 
writings shows that he in principle agrees with the medieval 
solution which takes the positive content of religion to be a 
pedagogical-political program designed to lead non-philoso- 
phers to virtue. A second reason for adopting the medieval po- 
sition is that the perception of philosophy as coinciding with 
the allegorical content of religion facilitates its acceptance in 
a religious society. Finally, the medieval position, which has 
philosophy determine the true core of religion, neither seems 
to interfere with Spinoza’s philosophical project in the Ethica 
nor with the freedom to philosophize that he sets out to de- 
fend in the rrp. But if this is the case, why did he refute it at 
all? It is clear that Spinoza’s main opponent in the rrp is not 
the “dogmatic” position represented by Maimonides, but the 
“skeptical” position of the Calvinist Church, in particular the 
view that the authority of Scripture overrides the authority 
of reason. This he takes to be the chief threat to the freedom 
to philosophize (rrp Preface). The only efficient way to re- 
fute this position, in Spinoza’s view, is to show that Scripture 
contains no truth. But although the medieval position and 
the position of the Reformed Church are in a sense opposed 
to each other, both depend in different ways on the premise 
that Scripture is true. Thus the refutation of the one entails 
the refutation of the other. While his target is the Reformed 
Church, Spinoza has no choice but to give up the medieval 
position as well. At the same time he has no new solution for 
the problem of non-philosophers. This explains why, despite 
its refutation, he continues to use the dogmatic position in 
various contexts in his later writings. 


POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY. In the Ethica Spinoza argues that 
the essence of human beings is the conatus, i.e., the striving “to 
persist in one’s being” In the political part of the rrp and in 
the Tractatus Politicus, following Thomas Hobbes, he equates 
the power to do so with a person's natural right in the state 
of nature, and explains the social contract as the decision to 
submit to a sovereign power in exchange for peace and safety 
(TTP 16). But, against Hobbes, Spinoza maintains that the nat- 
ural right is not given up under the social contract: “the su- 
preme power in a state has no more right over a subject than 
is proportionate to the power by which it is superior to the 
subject” (Letter 50). 

Besides Hobbes, Spinoza was also influenced by ancient 
political thought, in part mediated through medieval Jewish 
sources. Indeed, the fear of being harmed through the power 
of others is not the only motive for forming a political com- 
munity. Since, on their own, human beings are not self-suf- 
ficient, they must collaborate with one another. Hence the 
Aristotelian definition “which makes man a social animal, 
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has been quite pleasing to most.” Spinoza in any case is cer- 
tain that “we derive from the society of our fellow men many 
more advantages than disadvantages” (Ethica tv, Prop. 35, 
Schol.). Moreover, according to Spinoza, social harmony is 
weakened when the actions of the citizens are guided by the 
idiosyncratic goals of their passions, whereas it is strengthened 
when their actions are guided by reason which prescribes the 
same goal to all (idem, Dem.). It follows that the “end [finis];” 
for which the state is established, is not simply peace in the 
sense of “the absence of war [privatio belli];” its positive aim 
is to enhance the rationality of the citizens, i-e., their virtue, 
for “reason” is the “true virtue and life of the mind” (Tractatus 
Politicus 5, 1v - v1). Since Spinoza equates virtue and knowl- 
edge, culminating in the intellectual love of God, and since he 
takes the “uncorrupted” true core of Scripture to be the call 
“to love God above all and one’s neighbor as oneself” (rTP 
12), the fundamental convergence of the purpose of his phil- 
osophical, religious, and political project becomes apparent: 
to foster a community based on solidarity and on freedom of 
thought, whose members assist one another in attaining the 
best life, i.e., a life devoted to the love of God. 


INFLUENCE. Although during the first century after his death 
Spinoza was less famous than infamous, reviled as a notorious 
atheist, his influence was nonetheless considerable: not only 
on philosophers such as Leibniz, but, most importantly, on 
the different currents of the unfolding Enlightenment. Indeed, 
some scholars argue that the Enlightenment of the 18" century 
was no more than a post-scriptum to the dynamic of the radi- 
cal Enlightenment set off by Spinoza’s writings. He determined 
the intellectual agenda not only of those who agreed with him, 
but also of those who attempted to refute him and of those 
who adopted intermediate positions (cf. J. Israel). The most 
fruitful reception of his philosophy took place in Germany in 
the second half of the 18» century. The event which put Spi- 
noza’s work at the very center of the thriving German intellec- 
tual culture of the time was the so-called “Pantheismusstreit? 
This quarrel broke out when EH. Jacobi accused Lessing after 
his death of being a crypto-Spinozist, in a public exchange of 
letters with Moses Mendelssohn that was widely debated in 
Germany’s literary and philosophical circles and stirred up 
renewed interest in Spinoza’s thought. A typical response to 
Jacobi’s identification of Spinozism with atheism was that of 
the great Romantic poet Novalis, who described Spinoza as a 
“God-intoxicated man.” Spinoza also significantly contributed 
to shaping Goethe's worldview, as well as that of many other 
central figures of Germany’s literary scene. In a dedication that 
J.G. Herder wrote into a copy of Spinoza’s Opera Posthuma, 
given to Goethe as a Christmas gift in 1784, he expresses his 
wish that the “holy Spinoza” may always remain their “holy 
Christ.” In philosophy, Spinoza’s ontological monism influ- 
enced the systems of German idealists probably as much as 
Kant’s criticism. According to Hegel, Spinoza’s thought is the 
“essential beginning of all philosophizing [wesentliche Anfang 
alles Philosophierens]? Nietzsche arrived at the conclusion 
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that his own philosophical project agreed with Spinoza’s on 
most fundamental issues. As mentioned in the introduction, 
Spinoza today continues to be debated by philosophers of a 
wide range of intellectual affiliations. Turning to his critique 
of religion, Spinoza may be said to have laid the foundation 
for the scientific study of the Bible. He also had a consider- 
able impact on Jewish thinkers, beginning with David Nieto in 
the 17" century. In Jewish Haskalah circles of the 18 century, 
Mendelssohn's cautious Spinoza-reception stands next to Sa- 
lomon Maimon’s enthusiastic encounter with Spinoza’s system 
that he relates in his Autobiography. Maimon’s metaphysics, 
which takes up and combines ideas derived from Maimonides 
and Spinoza, was the first to make the transition from Kant 
to an idealist position. Spinoza also left his imprint on 19*- 
century maskilim. Moreover, he became an important source 
of the secular worldview of prominent Zionists, among them 
David Ben-Gurion who proposed to revoke the herem against 
him. Albert Einstein wrote a poem “On Spinoza’s Ethics.” His 
“God who does not throw dice” clearly has Spinozistic fea- 
tures, as does his notion of a “cosmic religion.” 


[Carlos Fraenkel (2™4 ed.)] 


As a Bible Scholar 

Spinoza’s biblical criticism in part follows earlier attempts, 
but integrates them for the first time into a rational system, 
laying the groundwork for all later critical works on the Bible 
up to the present. His biblical criticism is closely connected 
to his philosophical system and political project. Based on 
the knowledge of the Bible that he acquired in his childhood, 
and after long years of reflection, his critical views of the Bible 
were expressed in the Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, as well as 
in a few letters and conversations. In opposition to the many 
misuses of the Bible that he observed in Judaism and Christi- 
anity, Spinoza developed what he took to be the true method 
of biblical exegesis. Every person has the right to engage in 
biblical interpretation; it does not require supernatural illu- 
mination or special authority. Spinoza’s supreme principle 
is that the Bible must be interpreted on its own terms. The 
method of the interpretation of the Bible is the same as the 
method of the interpretation of nature. “For, as the method 
of interpreting nature consists essentially in putting together 
a history [i.e., a methodical account] of nature, from which, 
as from sure data, we deduce the definitions of natural phe- 
nomena, so it is necessary for the interpretation of Scripture 
to work out a true history of Scripture, and from it, as from 
sure data and principles, to deduce through legitimate infer- 
ence, the intention of the authors of Scripture” (rTP 7). The 
history of Scripture should comprise three components: (1) an 
analysis of the Hebrew language; (2) the compilation and clas- 
sification of the expressions [sententiae] of each of the books 
of the Bible; (3) research into the original contexts of the bib- 
lical writings, as far as they still can be ascertained, i-e., into 
“the life, the conduct, and the pursuits of the author of each 
book, who he was, what was the occasion and the epoch of 
his writing, whom did he write for, and in what language. 
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Further it should inquire into the fate of each book: how it 
was first received, into whose hands it fell, how many differ- 
ent versions there were of it, by whose advice was it received 
into the Canon, and lastly, how all the books now universally 
accepted as sacred were united into a single whole” (ibid.). In 
accordance with this program, Spinoza analyzed the biblical 
writings in an attempt to determine their authors (rrp 8-10). 
He spelled out, and substantially expanded on, the consider- 
ations that led the medieval commentator Abraham Ibn Ezra 
to allude to the possibility that the Pentateuch did not derive 
in its entirety from Moses. Although some of the Pentateuch 
did originate with Moses (The Book of the Wars of God, the 
Book of the Covenant, the Book of the Law of God), it was 
only many centuries after Moses that the Pentateuch as a 
whole appeared. The Pentateuch, together with the books of 
Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings, forms a single larger his- 
torical work, whose author, Spinoza conjectures, was Ezra. 
Ezra was prevented by his premature death, or perhaps some 
other reason, from revising these books. They contain numer- 
ous repetitions and contradictions, e.g., of a chronological na- 
ture, that lead to the conclusion that the wealth of material was 
compiled from works of different authors, without being ar- 
ranged and harmonized. 1 and 11 Chronicles were written long 
after Ezra, perhaps even after the restoration of the Temple by 
Judah Maccabee. The Psalms were collected and divided into 
five books in the Second Temple period; Proverbs is from the 
same period or, at the earliest, from the time of Josiah. The 
Prophetic books contain only fragments assembled from other 
books, but not in an order established by the prophets. Spi- 
noza adopts Ibn Ezra’s hypothesis concerning Job, according to 
which Job was translated from a gentile language; if this were 
the case it would entail that the gentiles also had holy books. 
Daniel is authentic only from chapter 8 on; the previous chap- 
ters, presumably taken from Chaldean chronicles, are in any 
case an indication that books can be holy even though they 
are not written in Hebrew. The Book of Daniel forms with the 
books of Ezra, Esther, and Nehemiah a work by a historian 
who wrote long after the restoration of the Temple by Judah 
Maccabee, using the official annals of the Second Temple in 
his work. These theories lead to the conclusion that the canon 
could have originated only in the time of the Hasmoneans. It 
is a work of the Pharisees, not Ezra, in whose time the Great 
Assembly did not yet exist. Spinoza criticizes various deci- 
sions of the Pharisees, such as the inclusion of Chronicles in 
the canon and the rejection of the Wisdom of Solomon and 
Tobit, and he regrets “that holy and highest things should de- 
pend upon the choice of those people.’ Spinoza discovers in 
the Prophets numerous contradictions in their conceptions 
of natural and spiritual phenomena. He concludes that God 
adapted his revelation in these matters to the limited intellec- 
tual power of the prophets, and that philosophical knowledge 
is not to be found in their works. The purpose of the revela- 
tion to the prophets is rather to teach the right way of life to 
an uneducated audience (rTP 1-2). The example of Balaam in- 
dicates that there were prophets not only among the Hebrews. 
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The election of the Hebrews should not be understood as an 
indication that they excelled over other nations with respect 
to intellect and virtue; their election refers only to their politi- 
cal kingdom and ended with the latter’s downfall (rTP 3). The 
ceremonies prescribed in the Bible, in fact the entire Mosaic 
law, were applicable only as long as the kingdom lasted; after 
it ended they no longer contributed to happiness and bless- 
edness (TTP 4-5). According to Spinoza, stories in the Bible 
are not to be believed literally; they are intended to instruct 
the members of the community, who could not comprehend 
philosophical arguments in which propositions are deduced 
from definitions and axioms (TTP 5). Spinoza is aware of the 
difficulties that stand in the way of a conclusive understand- 
ing of the Bible on the basis of his method, for example our 
incomplete knowledge of Hebrew and of the circumstances 
of the composition of the biblical books, some of which (in 
particular those of the New Testament) are not extant in the 
language in which they were composed (TTP 7). 


[Rudolf Smend / Carlos Fraenkel (2"¢ ed.)] 
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SPIRA (Spiro), NATHAN NATA BEN SOLOMON (c. 1585- 
1633), Polish kabbalist. Spira, who was born in Cracow, main- 
tained a well-known yeshivah. During the last years of his life 
he apparently served as head of the rabbinic court. One of the 
first protagonists in Poland of pseudo-Lurianic Kabbalah, 
particularly in the version disseminated by Israel *Sarug, he 
was interested mainly in the mysticism of numbers rather 
than in systematic speculation. His Megalleh Amukkot, pub- 
lished by his son after his early death (Cracow, 1637), became 
one of the classics of Ashkenazi Kabbalah and was reprinted 
several times. It offered 252 interpretations of one single pas- 
sage, Moses’ prayer in Deuteronomy 3:23 ff. The author was 
“intoxicated” with numbers; he was concerned less with us- 
ing the qualities of numbers in order to elucidate matters of 
Kabbalah and halakhah than in employing the Kabbalah as 
material for showing his great power with different numerical 
combinations, and there is no doubt that he had an extraordi- 
nary mathematical mind. Where other people think in words, 
he thought in numbers. His way of thinking and interpret- 
ing was frequently imitated by kindred spirits in the next 200 
years. Spira mentions a similar book of his in which he had 
interpreted the letter alefin the word Va- Yikra in Leviticus 1:1 
(which is written in a particularly small form) in 1,000 differ- 
ent ways. His commentary on the whole Pentateuch was not 
published until much later (Lvov, 1785), under the same title. 
The rabbinical approbations of an elaborate commentary on 
Spira’s classic by David b. Moses from Zuelz were published in 
Dyhernfurth in 1707, but the work itself never appeared. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.A. Horodezky, in: Iyyim, 1, section 4 (1928), 
54-61; J. Ginzburg, in: Ha-Tekufah, 25 (1929), 488-97; S.A. Horodezky, 
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in: RHR, 143 (1953), 34-36. 
[Gershom Scholem] 


SPIRE, ANDRE (1868-1966), French poet and Zionist leader. 
Born in Nancy, Spire was descended from an old established 
family of Lorraine and the son of a rich industrialist. After 
studying law, he became a member of the Conseil d’ Etat in 
1894, specialized in employment problems at the French Min- 
istry of Labor (1898-1902), and was inspector general in the 
Ministry of Agriculture from 1902 to 1926 when he retired. 
Spire was roused from his assimilationist lethargy by the 
*Dreyfus Affair, in which he played an active role. He fought 
a duel with the antisemite *Drumont, and struggled to gain a 
revision of the trial. Much to the dismay of assimilated French 
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Jewry, Spire speedily became a militant advocate of Jewish na- 
tional revival, first supporting the Russo-Jewish self-defense 
organizations during the pogroms, then organizing the Asso- 
ciation des Jeunes Juifs in order to organize the recent Jewish 
immigrants to France. Writing from Basle where he was at- 
tending a Zionist Congress in 1911, Spire declared: “The most 
despicable Jews are those who deny their own identity... They 
were cursed by the Prophets and will be banished from the 
New Jerusalem.... Assimilation is death. Zionism is life” Af- 
ter the Balfour Declaration, Spire founded in 1918 the Ligue 
des Amis du Sionisme, and a year later represented the French 
Zionists at the Paris Peace Conference; in 1920 he joined a del- 
egation to Erez Israel. Following a rift with *Weizmann, Spire 
withdrew from active participation in official Zionism. Dur- 
ing World War 11 he took refuge in the U.S., where he taught 
and lectured on French culture and poetry. He worked for 
refugees during the Nazi period, and supported Hillel Kook’s 
activist “Hebrew National Liberation Movement” on the eve 
of the birth of the State of Israel. 

Spire is best remembered as the leader of the Jewish re- 
vival movement in 20'"-century French literature, and also as 
a literary theorist and innovator. His verse, which overflows 
with passion and humor, defends freedom and justice, and 
chastises the cowardly and the rich. Spire’s main verse collec- 
tion, Poémes Juifs (1919, 1959°), lashes the assimilated and calls 
for a Jewish revolt. In Samaél (1921) Spire develops a dramatic 
vision of good and evil, man’s destiny and happiness. His in- 
exhaustible verve also expressed itself in tales such as the fan- 
ciful “Le Rabbin et la Siréne” (in Mercure de France, Aug. 15, 
1931; “The Rabbi and the Siren,” in J. Leftwich, Yisréel, 1933, 
rev. 1963); his critical judgment and insight appears in the 
essays Quelques Juifs (1913), enlarged in a second edition as 
Quelques Juifs et demi-Juifs (2 vols., 1928). He was a rare com- 
bination of a Frenchman attached to his country and steeped 
in its culture, and of a Jew, fully identified with the spiritual 
and national aspirations of his people. 
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[Moshe Catane] 


SPIRO, EUGEN (1874-1972), U.S. painter, illustrator, print- 
maker. Son of Abraham Beer Spiro, chief cantor of the Storch 
Synagogue, Breslau, Spiro studied in Breslau, Munich, and 
France. He studied with Franz van Stuck at the Munich Acad- 
emy of Art. After visiting Paris from 1906 to 1914, he traveled 
to Berlin, where he taught at the Staatlichen Kunstschule and 
chaired the Berlin Secession. He immigrated to Paris in 1935 
after the Nazis stripped him of his position and qualifications 
and denounced his portraits as “degenerate.” He was impris- 
oned at the French concentration camp of Gurs; however, in 
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1941 Spiro and his family successfully escaped Nazi-occupied 
France, fleeing to New York via Marseilles and Portugal, in 
part through the support of Alfred H. Barr, the director of the 
Museum of Modern Art. Spiro was active as a painter of land- 
scapes, which reflected his study of Cezanne, van Gogh, and 
the Impressionists. He also made still lifes, self-portraits, and 
interiors, and was well known for his portraits, including those 
of Leni Riefenstahl (1924), Albert Einstein, Thomas Mann, and 
the artist Balthus in 1947. The latter artist was his nephew, and 
Spiro also painted a portrait of his sister Elisabeth Dorothea 
Spiro, Balthus’ mother, as a strict schoolteacher in 1902. Spiro 
made numerous simple but descriptive drypoint etchings of 
North African subjects, including soldiers, snake charmers, 
and the Alhambra, all of which seek to invoke the images with 
exoticism. He taught at the Wayman Adam School in Eliza- 
bethtown, New Jersey. His work is in the collections of the Fine 
Arts Museum, San Francisco. He exhibited at the Museum of 
Modern Art and the St. Etienne Galerie, New York. The Gal- 
erie von Abercorn in Cologne mounted a retrospective of his 
work in 1978. A catalogue raisonné of his art, edited by Wilko 
von Abercron, was published in 1990. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Barron, Exiles and Emigrés: The Flight of 
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SPIRO, GYORGY (1946- ), Hungarian novelist, poet, and 
literary historian. His volume of essays A kézep-kelet-europai 
drama (“The Drama in Central-East-Europe,’ 1986) analyzes 
the political era. He dealt mainly with historical and Slavonic 


subjects. 
[Eva Kondor] 


SPIRO, KARL (1867-1932), German physiological chem- 
ist. Born in Berlin, he worked at the University of Strasbourg 
from 1894 until 1918, when it became difficult there for Ger- 
mans, and he went to Switzerland. From 1921 he was professor 
of physiological chemistry at the University of Basle. He was 
one of the first to apply concepts of physical chemistry to 
biology, such as pH buffering, and chemical kinetics to en- 
zyme actions. He discovered some of the building blocks 
of proteins, such as pyrrolidinecarboxylic acid and phenyl- 
ethylamine. 


SPIRO, MELFORD ELLIOT (1920-_), U.S. anthropologist. 
Born in Cleveland, Ohio, Spiro received his Ph.D. from North- 
western University in 1950. He taught at Connecticut Univer- 
sity from 1952 to 1957; from 1957 to 1964 he was professor at 
Washington University, and from 1965 to 1967 at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. In 1968 he became a founding member of the 
Department of Anthropology at the University of California, 
San Diego. After retiring from teaching, he was named pro- 
fessor emeritus of anthropology at ucsp. 
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Spiros primary research interest is the comparative anal- 
ysis of social systems, especially problems of cultural motiva- 
tion and control, and the interrelation of personality, culture, 
and society. In a theoretical chapter in Studying Personality 
Cross-Culturally (ed. B. Kaplan, 1961), he discussed culture 
and personality study in relation to the central issue in the 
social sciences — the explanation of social cohesion and func- 
tioning. He saw personality and culture as systems of motiva- 
tional tendencies. Among his studies were Kibbutz: Venture 
in Utopia (1956) and Children of the Kibbutz: A Study in Child 
Training and Personality (1958), based on his research in the 
kibbutz as a participant observer. He analyzed the child-rear- 
ing methods on the collective settlements and the outcome in 
the personality of the kibbutz child. He also conducted field- 
work in Micronesia and Burma. In 1991 he received the Dis- 
tinguished Contribution Award from the Society for Psycho- 
logical Anthropology. 

Spiros publications include Burmese Supernaturalism 
(1967), Buddhism and Society (1970), Gender and Culture: 
Kibbutz Women Revisited (1979), Oedipus in the Trobriands 
(1982), Culture and Human Nature (1987), and Gender Ideol- 
ogy and Psychological Reality (1997). He also edited Context 
and Meaning in Cultural Anthropology (1965). 


[Ephraim Fischoff / Ruth Beloff (2"4 ed.)] 


SPITZ, MARK ANDREW (1950- ), U.S. swimmer, holder 
of the record for most gold medals won in a single Olympics 
with seven, and tied for most gold medals overall with nine; 
member of the International Swimming Hall of Fame and U.S. 
Olympic Hall of Fame. Born in Modesto, California, the el- 
dest of three children to Lenore and Arnold, a steel executive, 
Spitz began swimming at age two, when his family moved to 
Honolulu and Spitz would swim at Waikiki Beach every day. 
The family returned to California four years later, and Spitz 
received his first competitive training at six at the Sacramento 
YMCA. By the time he was 10, he held 17 national age-group 
records and one world record, the 50-yard butterfly, which he 
completed in 31 seconds, and was named “the world’s best 10- 
and-under swimmer.” The family moved to Santa Clara when 
Spitz was 14, so he could train at the famed Santa Clara Swim 
Club. In 1965 at age 15, he swam at the Maccabiah games in 
his first international competition, winning four gold medals. 
At age 16 he won the 100-meter butterfly at the 1966 National 
AAU Championships, the first of his 24 Aav titles. The next 
year he won five gold medals at the Pan-American Games in 
Winnipeg, and laid claim to ten world records. By the time 
Spitz was 18, he had won 26 national and international titles, 
and broken 10 world and 28 U.S. records. At the 1968 Olym- 
pic Games in Mexico City, where much was expected of him, 
Spitz came away disappointed after predicting he would win 
six gold medals. He won two gold medals, in the 4 x 100 m and 
4x 200 m freestyle relays, a silver medal in the 100m butter- 
fly, and bronze in the 100m freestyle. Spitz spent the next four 
years at Indiana University, winning almost every conceivable 
award and setting almost every world record in existence, as 
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he prepared for the 1972 Olympics in Munich. He returned 
to Israel for the 1969 Maccabiah Games, winning another six 
gold medals. By the spring of 1972, Spitz had set 23 world re- 
cords and 35 U.S. records. Driven by ambition and sheer sin- 
gle-mindedness, Spitz won seven Olympic gold medals in 1972 
at the Munich Games ~ a feat unequaled by any Olympic ath- 
lete — with a world record in each of the seven events (the 100 
m freestyle, 200 m freestyle, 100 m butterfly, 200 m butterfly, 
4X 100 m and 4 x 200 m freestyle, and the 4 x 100 m med- 
ley). The next week he was on the September 11, 1972, cover of 
Time magazine. Spitz’s 11 total medals in the two Olympics are 
tied for the most medals ever won bya U.S. Olympian. Hours 
after he won his last medal, Palestinian terrorism claimed the 
lives of 11 Israeli sportsmen, and security personnel whisked 
Spitz out of Munich. Over his career, Spitz set 26 individual 
world records in the freestyle and butterfly, contributing to 
another seven relay world records; 38 American records; 24 
National a au championships; and eight NcAa titles. He was 
named “World Swimmer of the Year” in 1967, 1971, and 1972 
and became the first Jewish recipient of the James E. Sullivan 
Award in 1971, given annually to the Amateur Athlete of the 
Year. Spitz attempted a comeback at age 41 in an attempt to 
qualify for the 1992 Barcelona Olympics, after filmmaker Bud 
*Greenspan offered to pay him a million dollars if he suc- 
ceeded in qualifying. Filmed by Greenspan's cameras, Spitz 
failed to beat the qualifying limit - his best time was 58:03, 
but he needed 55:59. Spitz was named a member of the Inter- 
national Swimming Hall of Fame in 1977 and the U.S. Olym- 
pic Hall of Fame in 1983. He wrote The Mark Spitz Complete 
Book of Swimming (1976) and his autobiography, Seven Golds: 
Mark Spitz Own Story (1981). 

[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 


SPITZ, RENE A. (1887-1974), child psychiatrist and psycho- 
analyst. Born in Vienna, Spitz worked in Hungary, Austria, 
and France before he immigrated to the United States at the 
end of the 1930s. From 1940 to 1957 he was on the faculty of 
the New York Psychoanalytic Institute, where he became a 
research consultant in pediatrics and psychiatry. During part 
of this time he was an adjunct psychiatrist at the Mount Sinai 
Hospital, New York City (1940-43). As visiting clinical pro- 
fessor of psychiatry at the University of Colorado's school of 
medicine from 1957, he was active in the fields of psychoanaly- 
sis, psychiatry, and normal and disturbed infant development. 
He was vice president of the New York Psychoanalytic Society 
(1950-52). In 1959 he published Genetic Field Theory of Ego 
Formation. After his retirement, he went to live in Geneva, 
Switzerland, where he continued to teach and write. 

Spitz earned international fame for his pioneering re- 
search in infant development. In order to clarify psychoana- 
lytic theories that had previously been based in the retrospec- 
tive analysis of adults, he carried out direct observation and 
photographic documentation of infant behavior. His observa- 
tion of children in hospitals led to one of his most important 
contributions to psychoanalytic theory - the concept of ana- 
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more detailed investigations in 1904 (A. Jaussen, R. Savignac, 
and H. Vincent) and 1913/14 (C.L. Woolley and T.E. Lawrence), 
with trial digs at the site by D.H. Colt in 1937. Large-scale ex- 
cavations were undertaken in the 1950s directed by Michael 
Avi-Yonah (1958) and Avraham Negev (1959-60). Negev re- 
sumed excavations in the 1970s (with R. Cohen) and later in 
1989 excavated on the acropolis. More recent excavations were 


718 





conducted at the site by T. Erickson-Gini (1999-2000). Ave- 
dat is situated near the point where the two main routes from 
*Petra and *Elath converge to form one road leading north 
to Haluzah and the Mediterranean coast. Here, in the third 
century B.C.E., the *Nabateans established a road station for 
the supply of their caravans with water and food (campsites 
existed to the north and east of the acropolis), as is shown by 
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clitic depression, a severe disturbance of infant development 
resulting from separation from a maternal object and leading 
to malnutrition and sometimes death. This condition was re- 
garded by subsequent analysts as an attachment disorder. The 
books Spitz wrote in his later years, No and Yes (1957) and The 
First Year of Life (1965) provide rich documentary evidence 
on the early development of infant communication, percep- 
tual development, relation to objects, and development of the 
mother-child relationship. In them, Spitz tried to conceptual- 
ize early development and to correlate the psychological the- 
ory of Jean Piaget (1896-1980) with psychoanalytic theory. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Gaskill, Counterpoint: Libidinal 


Object and Subject: A Tribute to Rene A. Spitz (1963); R. Emde (ed.), 
Rene A. Spitz: Dialogues from Infancy (1984). 


[Joseph Marcus] 


SPITZER, ELIOT (1959-_), New York State attorney general. 
Born in the Bronx in New York City, Spitzer graduated from 
Princeton University in 1981 and received his J.D. degree from 
Harvard Law School, where he was an editor of the Harvard 
Law Review in 1984. He clerked for U.S. District Court Judge 
Robert W. Sweet in New York, then entered private practice at 
the firm of Paul, Weiss, Rifkind, Wharton, and Garrison. 

From 1986 Spitzer worked as an assistant district attor- 
ney in Manhattan, under District Attorney Robert Morgen- 
thau. He pursued investigations into organized crime, eventu- 
ally becoming chief of the Labor Racketeering Unit. In 1992, 
in perhaps his most famous case, Spitzer led the investiga- 
tion into the Gambino family’s control of trucking in Man- 
hattan’s garment industry. That same year he left the District 
Attorney’s office and joined the firm of Skadden, Arps, Slate, 
Meagher, and Flom, and he was later a partner at Constan- 
tine and Partners. 

In 1994 Spitzer made his first bid for the office of New 
York State Attorney General. He failed to win the Democratic 
nomination, and Democratic candidate Karen Burstein lost 
the general election to Dennis Vacco. Spitzer again sought 
the nomination in 1998, this time successfully, and defeated 
Vacco in the general elections. In 2002 he was reelected with 
a large margin. 

As attorney general, Spitzer was credited with redefining 
the role of the office, taking on cases that formerly had been 
deferred to federal prosecution. His office investigated secu- 
rities fraud, insurance practices, occupational safety, market- 
ing fraud, and violations of environmental protection. Time 
magazine named him “Crusader of the Year” in 2002. That 
year Spitzer sued several investment banks for inflating stock 
prices by, among other practices, using affiliated firms to of- 
fer biased advice. He negotiated a settlement of these lawsuits 
for $1.4 billion in compensation and fines, and new rules were 
imposed for analysis of the market. Also in 2002, he filed suits 
to address violations of the Clean Air Act. 

In 2004 Spitzer’s office investigated the music indus- 
try, uncovering $50 million in unpaid royalties to musicians. 
Numerous other cases addressed commissions in the insur- 
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ance industry, disclosure policies regarding clinical trials 
in the pharmaceutical industry, and fraud in the market- 
place. 

Spitzer announced in 2004 that he would seek the Demo- 
cratic nomination for governor of New York in 2006. Senator 
Charles Schumer, who had been favored in the polls, had an- 
nounced that he would not run but would remain in his Sen- 
ate seat. Governor George Pataki announced in 2005 that he 
would not seek reelection, and Spitzer was considered a strong 
candidate for not only the Democratic nomination but in a 
run against possible Republican contenders. 


[Dorothy Bauhoff (2"4 ed.)] 


SPITZER, FREDERIC (Samuel; 1814-1890), Hungarian- 
born collector and dealer in paintings, armor, and objets 
dart. Spitzer, son of a cemetery guard, began by selling a Du- 
erer painting he bought cheaply in Italy while serving with 
the Austrian army in 1848. He later dealt in old weapons 
and armor. He settled in Paris and built up a magnificent 
collection which the French state offered to buy. Spitzer re- 
jected this offer and the collection was sold after his death 
for ten million francs. The armor was purchased by King Ed- 
ward VII. 


SPITZER, HUGO (1854-1937), Austrian philosopher and 
scientist. Spitzer, who was born in Einoede, Carinthia, was 
professor of philosophy and natural science at Graz from 1903 
to 1924. He was an ardent supporter of Darwin and wrote Bei- 
traege zur Deszendenztheorie und zur Methodologie der Natur- 
wissenschaft (1886). In common with Haeckel, Spitzer claimed 
that consciousness could be derived from matter (in his Ueber 
Ursprung und Bedeutung des Hylozoismus (1881)). Spitzer also 
wrote Kritische Studien zur Aesthetik der Gegenwart (1897), 
and Untersuchungen zur Theorie und Geschichte der Aesthetik 
(19237), in which he tried to clarify the relationship between 
aesthetics and the philosophy of art. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zeitschrift fuer Aesthetik und allgemeine 


Kunstwissenschaft, 18 (1924), Festschrift H. Spitzer; E. Binder, in: Ar- 
chiv fuer Philosophie und Soziologie, 30 (1926), 181-90. 


[Richard H. Popkin] 


SPITZER, JURAJ (1919-1995), Slovak writer, literary critic, 
scriptwriter. Spitzer was born in Krupina, Slovakia. In 1944 he 
participated in the Slovak National Uprising against the Ger- 
mans. From 1951 to 1970 he worked at the Institute of Slovak 
Literature of the Slovak Academy of Sciences. In 1970 he lost 
his job (punishment for his activities in 1968). Spitzer wrote 
several movie scripts and a number of stories, such as Patrim 
k vam (“I Belong to You,” 1964) about the political trials of the 
1950s and Letna nedeéla (“The Summer Sunday,’ 1991). The nar- 
rative Nechcel som byt Zid (“I Did Not Want to Be a Jew,’ 1995) 
is based on a factual “Report on Novaky,’ which describes the 
Jewish concentration camp in central Slovakia between 1942 
and 1944. After Spitzer’s death, a collection of essays and mem- 
oirs appeared entitled Svitd, az ked’je celkom tma (“It Is Getting 
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Light, until the Darkness Is Coming,” 1996). The main topic 
was the so-called “Jewish question” and the Holocaust. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: V. Mikula, Slovnik slovenskych spisovatelu 


(1999) 
[Milos Pojar (2"4 ed.) ] 


SPITZER, KARL HEINRICH (1830-1848), first Jewish vic- 
tim of the March 1848 revolution in Vienna. He was born in 
Bzenec (Bisenz), Moravia, where the family had settled after 
the expulsion of the Jews from Vienna in 1670. From the age 
of 10 he lived in Vienna, where he was educated, and was in- 
fluenced by the French Enlightenment, and the writings of 
Ludwig *Boerne. Dissatisfied with political conditions under 
the Hapsburgs and tending to radicalism, he intended to em- 
igrate to the United States. In the 1848 revolution in Vienna, 
Spitzer was among the first five fighters at the barricades to 
be shot outside the building of the Lower Austrian Estates 
(Landhaus) on March 13. Spitzer was glorified as a martyr of 
the revolution by the Jews of the Hapsburg Empire. His father, 
Leopold, is reported to have said that he praised God because 
his son had helped to free the fatherland and gave new life to 
millions by his death. On the initiative of the Roman Catho- 
lic chaplain of the students organization the Jewish victims, 
Spitzer and Bernard Herschmann, were buried in a common 
grave with Christians who also lost their lives at this time. 
I.N. *Mannheimer eulogized them in a celebrated sermon. 
This unique procedure was not repeated for the Jews shot in 
Vienna in October 1848. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Oesterreichisches Central-Organ..., 1 (1848), 
6-11; Juedisches Archiv, 1 no. 6 (1928), 16-18. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
C. Von Wurzbach, Biographisches Lexikon des Kaiserthums Oester- 


reich, S.v.; K. Streng, Ausfuehrliche Biographie des am 13. Maerz in 
Wien Gefallenen Freiheitshelden Karl Heinrich Spitzer (1848). 


[Meir Lamed / Albert Lichtblau (274 ed.)] 


SPITZER, LEO (1939-_), scholar and author. Born in Bolivia 
to Austrian Jewish parents fleeing Nazi persecution, Spitzer 
moved to the United States with his family in 1950. He was 
educated at Brandeis University, where he received a B.A. in 
Spanish literature (1961), and at the University of Wisconsin, 
where he earned a master’s degree in Latin American history 
(1963) and a Ph.D. in African history (1969). He joined the 
faculty of Dartmouth College in 1967 as an instructor, becom- 
ing an assistant professor in 1969 and an associate professor 
in 1974. He became the Kathe Tappe Vernon Professor of His- 
tory at Dartmouth. 

A multilingual scholar who speaks Spanish, German, 
Portuguese, and Krio, and reads French and Xhosa, Spitzer 
published widely on African culture and responses to colo- 
nialism and racism. From 1963 to 1965 he was the recipient of 
a Ford Foundation Foreign Area Training Fellowship for re- 
search in England and Sierra Leone, and in 1972 he received 
a Social Science Research Council fellowship for a compara- 
tive study of the intellectual reactions to Western culture of 
Afro-Brazilian freedmen and the Sierra Leone Creoles. In 1974 
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SPITZER, MOSHE 


and 1975 he was awarded grants from the comparative world 
history program of the University of Wisconsin. His works 
include The Creoles of Sierra Leone: Responses to Colonialism 
(1974); Lives in Between: Assimilation and Marginality in Aus- 
tria, Brazil, West Africa, 1780-1945 (1989); and Acts of Memory: 
Cultural Recall in the Present (as editor, with Mieke Bal and 
Jonathan Crewe, 1999). 

Spitzer perhaps received the most attention for his 1998 
work, Hotel Bolivia: The Culture of Memory in a Refuge from Na- 
zism, which was widely and favorably reviewed as a significant 
contribution to Holocaust studies. The work is part memoir, 
part ethnographic study of the Jews who fled to “Hotel Bolivia,” 
as they called the country that most regarded as a temporary 
haven. It includes letters, family photographs, and interviews 
with surviving refugees, and the work explores the issues of dis- 
placement, grief, and nostalgia for an obliterated past. 

Spitzer has been the recipient of several honors. He was 
the Lucius Littauer Fellow at the National Humanities Center 
in 1992 and 1993. From 1996 to 1998 he was a National Human- 
ities Center Distinguished Lecturer. His latest work is a col- 
laboration with Marianne Hirsch on a study of Jewish families 
from Czernowitz before, during, and after the Holocaust. 

[Dorothy Bauhoff (2"¢ ed.)] 


SPITZER, MOSHE (1900-1982), Israeli publisher and ty- 
pographer. Moshe Spitzer was born in Boskovice, Moravia, 
studied at the University of Vienna, and then earned his Ph.D. 
at the University of Kiel in Indian Studies. In the late 1920s 
he served as Martin Buber’s secretary, assisting the philoso- 
pher in his German translation of the Bible, and from 1933 he 
worked for the Schocken Publishing Company in Berlin. In 
1939, Spitzer went to Palestine, where in 1940 he established 
Tarshish Books. Over the years he published over 100 editions 
of Hebrew literature (Samuel Beckett, Nelly Sachs) and the 
classics (Dante, Shakespeare). In 1942 he opened a composing 
(typesetting) shop for his own books and for other publishers. 
As a partner in the Jerusalem Type Foundry (1950-1960), he 
revived neglected Hebrew typefaces and initiated the casting 
on new ones: Romema, Rahat, and Hatzvi. Because of his un- 
ceasing demands on compositors and printers, his innate good 
taste, and his familiarity with European fine printing, he suc- 
ceeded in raising the level of book production in Israel from 
the mediocre to the best possible with the materials then avail- 
able in the country. He commissioned leading Israeli artists to 
illustrate many of his editions. His publications included The 
Birds’ Head Haggadah (1965-67), the facsimile of a manuscript 
in the Israel Museum. Spitzer designed books for Schocken, 
established and managed the Jewish Agency's publishing de- 
partment from 1945, and directed publishing at the Bialik In- 
stitute. He wrote articles on the history of the Hebrew letter. 
In 1981 he was elected to the Double Crown Club of England 
for his contribution to fine printing, and he was honorary 
chairman of Yedidei ha-Sefer, the Israel Bibliophiles. His own 
publications were exhibited in the Israel Museum (1970) and 
at the Jewish National and University Library (1981). 
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SPITZER, SAMUEL 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Goldberg, “The Work of Dr. Moshe 
Spitzer: Leader in Modern Hebrew Printing and Publishing,’ Mas- 
ter’s thesis, Hebrew University of Jerusalem, School of Library and 
Archive Studies (1982); Israel Museum, From the Collection of Dr. 
Moshe Spitzer, Jerusalem, (1982; Cat. No. 172); idem, The Typographical 
Work of Moshe Spitzer (1970; Cat. No. 73); H.J. Katzenstein, Dr. Moshe 
Spitzer: Books, Typography, Design (1980); I. Soifer, “The Pioneer 
Work of Dr. Moshe Spitzer, in: Penrose Annual, 63 (1970), 127-47.” 


[Leila Avrin] 


SPITZER, SAMUEL (1839-1896), Hungarian rabbi and 
scholar. Spitzer, who was born in Keszthely, Hungary, stud- 
ied with S.J. *Rapoport in Prague. In 1856 he became rabbi in 
Eszek (now Osijek, Croatia), where he engaged in the study 
of the history of Jewish and general culture. 

His published works include Das Heer und Wehrgesetz 
der alten Israeliten, Griechen und Roemer (1869); Das Mahl bet 
den alten Voelkern (1878); Urheimisch in Slavischen Laendern 
(1880); Das Jubilaeum in Woertlicher und Historischer Be- 
leuchtung (1882); and Ueber Sitte und Sitten der alten Voelker 


(1886). 
[Baruch Yaron] 


SPITZER, SOLOMON (Benjamin Solomon Zalman; 1826- 
1893), known as Reb Zalman Spitzer; rabbi and leader of Aus- 
trian Orthodox Jewry. Born in Ofen (Budapest), he studied 
under R. Moses Schick, in St. Jur, R. Meir Ash *Eisenstaedter 
in Ungvar, and R. Abraham Samuel Benjamin *Sofer in Press- 
burg. In 1849 he married the daughter of R. Moses *Sofer (Sch- 
reiber). On the suggestion of Ignaz *Deutsch, in 1853 he was 
appointed rabbi of Vienna’s Pressburger Shool, a small com- 
munity of Orthodox Jews mainly from Pressburg and from 
Hungarian provincial communities. Under Spitzer’s leader- 
ship the community soon outgrew the small premises they 
occupied and by 1864 a new synagogue, Adass Yisroel, was 
built in Grosse Schiffgasse and known as the Schiff Shool. In 
conjunction with the synagogue he founded the Schiff Shool 
bet ha-midrash. In 1858 he was appointed assistant rabbi to 
Eliezer Horowitz. On the latter’s death in 1868 Spitzer was of- 
fered the post of chief rabbi, on condition that he modify his 
strictly traditional standards, but he refused. In 1871 Adolf 
Jellinek, aided by Simon *Szanto, the influential editor of the 
Neuzeit, and Ignaz *Kuranda, the new president of the Kul- 
tusgemeinde, wished to introduce some radical reforms into 
the order of the service, including the elimination of all men- 
tion of an ultimate return to Zion and Jerusalem, and the ex- 
clusion from the prayer books of all references to the reinsti- 
tution of sacrifices and to a belief in the Messiah. Although 
the government openly sympathized with the reformers, the 
Orthodox community opposed the proposals. Spitzer called 
a protest meeting attended by some 500 people - approxi- 
mately one quarter of the whole of Vienna’s synagogue mem- 
bership. A compromise was found: the reforms were called 
modifications, the organ was not introduced into any Vienna 
synagogue, and the controversial prayers were to be recited 
in silence by the congregation. 
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Spitzer resigned from the rabbinate of the Kultusge- 
meinde and devoted his energies entirely to the affairs of the 
Schiff Shool and to its flourishing subsidiary institutions. It 
was his lifelong desire to settle in Jerusalem and in prepara- 
tion he sent his library on ahead with a son-in-law who mi- 
grated there. However, Spitzer's teacher, Moses Schick, pre- 
vailed upon him not to leave Vienna, saying “a conscientious 
general does not leave his soldiers to fight on by themselves.” 
He died in Vienna and, in accordance with his last wish, was 
buried in Pressburg. 

A large number of responsa in his teacher’s work, the 
“Responsa of Maharam Schick,’ are addressed to Spitzer, as are 
a number of responsa in the Ketav Sofer by Abraham Samuel 
Benjamin Sofer, the Shevet Sofer of Simhah Bunim Sofer, and 
the Responsa of Akiva *Eger. The only original work pub- 
lished by Spitzer is the Tikkun Shelomo (1892), consisting of 
100 sermons and eight funeral orations, together with Simlat 
Binyamin, talmudic discourses. He also published the speech 
he made at the protest meeting in Vienna (1871). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Gastfreund, Wiener Rabbinen (1879), 115-7; 
J.J. Greenwald, Le-Toledot ha-Reformazyon ha-Datit be-Germanya u- 
ve-Ungarya (1948), 14 n. 25; Ha-Maggid, 15 (1871), 50, 58; Der Israelit, 


34 (1893), 1835f., 1879f. 
[Alexander Scheiber] 


SPIVACKE, HAROLD (1904-1977), U.S. music librarian and 
musicologist. Born in New York, Spivacke studied at New York 
University and the University of Berlin, where he received his 
Ph.D. in 1933. He also studied privately with d’Albert and Hugo 
*Leichtentritt. He was assistant chief of the music division of 
the Library of Congress from 1934 to 1937 and chief from 1937 
until his retirement. The music division was greatly devel- 
oped under his administration. Spivacke was also a member 
of various directive and advisory bodies in American and in- 
ternational musicological organizations and president of the 
Music Library Association from 1951 to 1953; he held offices 
in the National Music Council and the American Musico- 
logical Society. He published Paganiniana (1945) and various 
articles. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove Music Online. 
[Amnon Shiloah (274 ed.)] 


SPIVAK, ELYE (1890-1950), Yiddish linguist and peda- 
gogue. Born in the Ukraine, Spivak was renowned as a Yid- 
dish teacher before the Revolution. The author of scores of 
Yiddish primers and literary anthologies for schoolchildren, 
he trained Yiddish teachers at several institutes. After Nahum 
Shtif’s death in 1933, Spivak was appointed director of the lin- 
guistic section of the Institute for Jewish Proletarian Culture 
at the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences in Kiev and editor of 
its journal, Afn Shprakhfront. In 1937, after the dissolution 
of the Institute, which had supported more than a hundred 
workers, a small Office for the Study of Yiddish Literature, 
Language, and Folklore was established, with Spivak con- 
tinuing as director. The office was evacuated to the East dur- 
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ing World War 11 and closed in 1949, when Spivak, a member 
of the *Jewish Anti-Fascist Committee, was arrested under 
charges of Jewish nationalism. He died in prison in 1950. The 
main administrator of Soviet Yiddish research in the 1930s 
and 1940s, Spivak was the authority on the lexicon and termi- 
nology. His crowning work was Naye Vortshafung (“Creating 
Neologisms,’ 1939), which demonstrated impressive expertise 
in Yiddish morphology, etymology, and language history and 
structure. The short-lived policy of dehebraization of Yiddish 
suggested by Shtif and I. Zaretski was, from 1931-1939, consis- 
tently opposed by Spivak, who argued for the componential 
integrity of the language. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 6 (1965), 509-13; B. Kagan, Leksikon 
fun Yidish Shraybers (1986), 410-11; R. Peltz, in: J. Fishman (ed.), Read- 
ings in the Sociology of Jewish Languages (1985), 125-50; S. Redlich, 
War, Holocaust and Stalinism (1995), 153, 454; E. Rozental-Shnay- 
derman, Oyf Vegn un Umvegn, 3 (1982), 163-79; J. Rubinstein and V. 
Naumov (eds.), Stalin’s Secret Pogrom (2003), 127. 


[Rakhmiel Peltz (2"4 ed.)] 


SPIVAK, NISSAN (known as “Nissi Belzer”; 1824-1906). 
Lithuanian cantor and composer. Spivak sang in the choir of 
Yeruham *Blindman, whose cousin he married, and became 
cantor in Belz, where he acquired his additional name. Later 
he was cantor in Kishinev and, from 1877 until his death, in 
Berdichev. He was largely self-taught, and although his voice 
was impaired by an accident in childhood, he became widely 
known because of his talents as a composer and choral con- 
ductor. His vocal limitation actually led him to develop a new 
style of synagogue music. Instead of using the choir merely 
for accompaniment and responses, he assigned to them long 
ensembles with solos and duets and reduced the role of the 
cantor to a minimum. He also took his choir on visits to other 
towns and the courts of hasidic rabbis. Successful as a teacher, 
he attracted many young cantors to study with him at Berdi- 
chev. His own compositions were preserved by his pupils. Two 
of them were published in Idelsohn’s Hebraeisch-orientalischer 
Melodienschatz (bibl.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Prachtenberg, in: Jewish Ministers-Cantors 
Association of America, History of Hazanuth (1924), 163; Idelsohn, 
Melodien, 8 (1932), XXII-X XIII, nos. 250, 251; Friedmann, Lebens- 
bilder, 3 (1927), 129; Sendrey, Music, indexes. 


[Joshua Leib Neeman] 


SPIVAKOVSKY, TOSSY (1906/7-1998), Russian-Ameri- 
can violinist. Spivakovsky was born in Odessa. He studied 
with the Italian violinist Arrigo Serato and with Willy Hess 
in Berlin, where he made his concert debut at the age of ten. 
Spivakovsky became leader of the Berlin Philharmonic Or- 
chestra in 1926. He then toured Europe (1920-33) and Aus- 
tralia (1933-39), where he taught at the Melbourne Conser- 
vatorium (1934-39). 

In 1940 he settled in the United States and made his de- 
but at New York’s Town Hall. Playing with the Cleveland Or- 
chestra in 1943, Spivakovsky introduced Bartok’s Violin Con- 
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certo to the United States. He subsequently appeared with the 
most important American orchestras. In addition to an active 
performing career, Spivakovsky taught violin and chamber 
music at the Juilliard School from 1974 to 1989. His repertory 
ranged from the classics to contemporary works. A brilliant 
virtuoso, he had an exceptionally fast vibrato and advocated 
new bowing techniques which proved controversial. He was 
capable of frequently expressive playing with a highly volatile 
temperament. He published violin transcriptions and “Polyph- 
ony in Bach’s Works for Solo Violin,’ in The Music Review, 28:4 
(Nov. 1967), 277-88. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baker’ Biographical Dictionary of Mu- 
sicians (1997); “Tossy Spivakovsky Dies” (obituary), in: The Strad, 109 
(Oct. 1998), 1041; J. Gottlieb, “The Juilliard School Library and Its 
Special Collections,’ in: Notes, 56 (Sept. 1999), 11-26. 


[Max Loppert / Naama Ramot (2 ed.)] 


SPLIT (also Spliet; It. Spalato; in Jewish sources NTv>Dwn), 
Adriatic port in Croatia. A Jewish community with a cem- 
etery existed in nearby Salona (now Solin) in the third cen- 
tury c.E. When Salona was destroyed by the Avars in 641, the 
Jews seem to have fled to Diocletian’s fortified palace which 
later became the town of Split. The register of the Church's 
properties in 1397 mentions a building that served as a syna- 
gogue. The first Jewish tombstones on the Marjan hill date, 
however, from 1573. 

In the 16" century there were two groups of Sephardi 
Jews in Split; the Ponentine (“western”) and the Levantine 
(“eastern”) Jews. The first group came from Italy or from Spain 
via Italy, Split being a Venetian possession, and the second 
from the Ottoman territories in the Balkans. Both groups later 
merged into one Sephardi congregation whose notable fami- 
lies were Pardo, Macchiero, Misrai (Mizrahi), Penso (Finzi), 
Jesurun (Yeshurun). There were also some Ashkenazi Jews, 
e.g., the Morpurgo family from Maribor. 

The Jews of Split were mainly merchants, physicians, and 
tailors. The Venetian authorities protected them from the In- 
quisition and favored them in the interest of the trade with the 
Ottoman Empire. In 1592 the Jew Daniel Rodriguez succeeded, 
with the authorization of the Senate of Venice, in establishing 
a free port in Split. Jewish merchants from the Ottoman Em- 
pire wanting to settle in Split were exempted from paying the 
residence tax; and immunity of person and capital was guar- 
anteed to Jewish merchants traveling to Venice via Split. The 
free port prospered. Some Jews became wealthy from travel- 
ing to the Ottoman territories in the Balkans and exporting 
the wares brought to Venice; later they had agents in major 
cities. In the 17‘ century Joseph Penso, consul of the Jews, be- 
came instrumental in expanding the free port's activities. The 
increasing wealth of Split’s Jews brought a prohibition on real 
estate ownership except by special license, to prevent gentiles 
from pledging houses and land to Jews. 

During the Turkish attack in 1657 the Jews were assigned 
the defense of a tower which later became known as the Jew- 
ish position [posto degl’ Ebrei]. 
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SPOEHR, ALEXANDER 


In the beginning of the 18" century there were several 
abortive attempts to exclude Jews from the food trade (1719, 
1748), and from tailoring (1724, 1758). The law of 1738, regu- 
lating Jewish rights and duties in Venetian possessions, was 
applied in Split. It included the wearing of a yellow hat cover 
by Levantine, and of a red one by other Jews; confinement to 
the ghetto between midnight and sunrise; not leaving it at all 
Thursday and Friday of holy week; closing the shops in the 
ghetto on Christian holidays; and an interdiction to employ 
Christians. 

The general decadence of Venice in the late 18" century 
and the anti-Jewish measures of 1779 caused many Jewish 
families to leave. In 1796 there were 173 Jews left in Split. The 
ghetto was abolished by the Napoleonic regime. When Split 
passed to Austria in 1814, the Jewish laws valid in Austria were 
applied there, and full emancipation was granted only in 1873. 
Many families left for Italy during the 19" century, and with 
the influx of Jews from Croatia and Bosnia, the community 
became increasingly Croatian-speaking. 


Holocaust Period 

When on April 6, 1941, the Italian Army occupied the town, 
there were 400 Jews living there, some being refugees from 
Austria, Czechoslovakia etc. Although Dalmatia nominally 
belonged to *Pavelic’s quisling Croatian state, the Italian army 
prevented his regime from persecuting the Jews, and some 
3,000 refugees from Poland, Austria, and Czechoslovakia had 
passed through Split by 1943. 

In June 1942 a mob devastated the synagogue, commu- 
nity offices, shops, and private houses. Under German pres- 
sure refugees were interned in Italian camps on the Dalmatian 
islands. When Italy capitulated in September 1943, and before 
the Germans entered the town, several hundred Jews crossed 
the Adriatic in small boats to Italy and to partisan-held islands, 
while others joined the partisan forces on the mainland. All 
remaining male Jews were made to register with the German 
authorities, and on October 13 were arrested and sent to the 
Sajmiste camp near *Belgrade where most of them perished. 
Around 150 Jews from Split died in the Holocaust. 


Contemporary Period 

In 1947 there were 163 Jews in Split, and in 1970 some 120; 
there was no rabbi and very little communal activity. The new 
military hospital inaugurated in 1965 bears the name of Dr. 
Isidore Perera-Moli¢, the founder of the Yugoslav Army Medi- 
cal Corps. During reconstruction work in the Diocletian Pal- 
ace engravings of menorot were discovered, confirming earlier 
allusions regarding a Jewish presence there in the 2™4 or 3*4 
centuries. The nearby camp at Pirovac, which was formerly a 
summer resort for Jewish youth from all parts of the country, 
served as an absorption center during the 1992 evacuation of 
the Jews of Bosnia and Herzegovina (mainly from *Sarajevo 
and Mosta). The successful rescue operation was a joint ven- 
ture of the Federation of Jewish Communities in Belgrade, the 
Jewish community of Sarajevo, the Jewish Agency, and the re- 
spective civil and military authorities of the Bosnian Moslems, 
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Croats, and Serbs. A number of Jews were evacuated by air to 
*Belgrade; others through Herzegovina to Dalmatia (Split) by 
land across several zones held by the three warring parties. 
About 100 Jews lived in Split in 2004. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Novak, Zidovi u Splitu (1920); C. Roth, 
Venice, (1930), 67, 186, 305-10, 343; Frey, Corpus, 1 (1936), no. 680; 
Jevrejski Almanah (1959/60), 7-14, 29-53; Hananel-Eskenazi, 2 (1960), 
199. HOLOCAUST PERIOD: Jevrejski Almanah (1957/58), 125-8; Savez 
jevrejskih opstina, Zlocini fasistickih okupatora... (1952). 


{Daniel Furman / Zvi Loker (2"4 ed.)] 


SPOEHR, ALEXANDER (1913-1992), U.S. anthropolo- 
gist. Born in Tucson, Arizona, Spoehr specialized in Ameri- 
can Indian and Pacific ethnology and archaeology. In 1940 
he worked as assistant curator of American ethnology and 
archaeology at the Field Museum in Chicago. During World 
War 11, he was commissioned as a lieutenant in the Naval 
Reserve, where he served in air combat intelligence and air- 
sea rescue operations in the western sea frontier and central 
Pacific area, which included the Marshall (Majuro), Gilbert, 
and Caroline islands. When he returned to the Field Mu- 
seum in 1946, he worked for eight years as curator of Oceanic 
ethnology, supervising the reorganization of the museum's 
massive collection of artifacts from Oceania. In 1953 he was 
appointed professor of anthropology at Yale University. He 
moved to Hawaii later that year to assume the directorship 
of the Bernice Pauhi Bishop Museum in Honolulu. In 1961 he 
became chancellor of the East-West Center at the University 
of Hawaii. In 1964 he was appointed professor of anthropol- 
ogy at the University of Pittsburgh, where he remained until 
his retirement. He served as chairman of the Pacific Science 
Board of the National Academy of Sciences (1958-61) and 
was president of the American Anthropological Associa- 
tion (1965). In 1972 he was elected to the National Academy 
of Sciences. 

When Spoehr retired from teaching in 1978 he returned 
to Honolulu, where he did a study of the tool-using tech- 
niques of Japanese-American carpenters. He also did re- 
search on the history of the Hudson’s Bay Company in 19*- 
century Hawaii. 

Spoehr wrote several books on his fieldwork, which was 
mainly among the American Indians and the peoples of the 
Pacific islands. He is best remembered for defining the prehis- 
toric ceramic culture known as Lapita, a community of hunter- 
gatherers that lived in Oceania from 1500 B.C.E. to 500 B.C.E. 
and whose handiwork included elaborately decorated pottery 
and a wide variety of tools made from shells. 

His major works include Camp, Clan and Kin among the 
Cow Creek Seminole of Florida (1941), Majuro, a Village in the 
Marshall Islands (1949), Acculturation and Material Culture 
(with G. Quimby, 1951), Saipan, the Ethnology of a War-Dev- 
astated Island (1954), Zamboanga and Sulu: An Archaeologi- 
cal Approach to Ethnic Diversity (1973), Protein from the Sea 
(1980), and Maritime Adaptations (1980). 

[Ephraim Fischoff / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 
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SPOLETO, town in central Italy. A Jewish community pos- 
sibly existed in Spoleto before 1298 when the distinguished 
Roman family De *Pomis settled there after the head of the 
family, Elijah, was condemned to death by the Holy Office. In 
the 15» century the principal activity of the Jewish commu- 
nity in Spoleto was moneylending. The notable Spoleto Jews 
included the physicians David De’ Pomis (1525-88) and Moses 
*Alatino (1529-1605). The Jews were expelled from Spoleto and 
the rest of the Papal States by Pius v in 1569. Some returned 
for a brief period under Sixtus v (1587). There is still in Spo- 
leto the Church of S. Gregorio della Sinagoga. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, Italy, index; Milano, Italia, index; Rava, 


in: Annali di Statistica, 9 (1884), 201-8. 
[Ariel Toaff] 


SPORKIN, STANLEY (1932- ), U.S. federal judge. Born 
in Philadelphia, Sporkin received his bachelor’s degree from 
Pennsylvania State University in 1953 and graduated from Yale 
Law School in 1957. After a clerkship with a presiding justice 
in the US. District Court, Sporkin entered private practice 
in 1960. In 1961 he began a 20-year career with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, first as a staff attorney; he became 
chief attorney for the sec Enforcement Bureau in 1963. In 1968 
he became an associate director and from 1973 to 1981 served 
as the director of the sec Division of Enforcement. He taught 
as an adjunct professor at Antioch Law School from 1974 to 
1981 and at Howard University in 1981. 

Sporkin became general counsel for the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency in 1981, serving under Director William Casey 
during the Iran Contra era. In 1985 President Ronald Reagan 
appointed him as a federal judge in the US. District Court for 
the District of Columbia. Judge Sporkin ruled in several no- 
table cases, including an early settlement between the Justice 
Department's Antitrust Division and Microsoft Corporation. 
In 1995 he rejected a proposed settlement between the parties 
as too narrow and potentially ineffective in reducing Micro- 
soft’s monopolistic practices. His ruling was overturned by a 
panel of three federal appeals judges. Sporkin served on the 
bench until his retirement in 2000, when he joined the firm 
of Weil, Gotshal, and Genges as partner and counseled par- 
ties in corporate governance and litigation matters, acted as 
an arbitrator, and provided mediation services. He contrib- 
uted numerous articles to professional journals. 

In his long career of public service, Sporkin received 
numerous awards and honors. In 1976 he received the Na- 
tional Civil Service League’s Special Achievement Award 
and in 1978 the Rockefeller Award for Public Service from 
the Woodrow Wilson School of Public and International Af- 
fairs at Princeton University. In 1979 he was the recipient of 
the President’s Award for Distinguished Federal Civilian Ser- 
vice, the highest honor that can be granted to a member of 
the federal service. 

In 1994 Sporkin received the William O. Douglas Award 
for Lifetime Achievement from the Association of Securities 
and Exchange Commission Alumni, and in 1996 he was pre- 
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sented the H. Carl Moultrie Award for Judicial Excellence by 
the Trial Lawyers of Washington, D.c. In 2000 he received 
the Federal Bar Association’s Tom C. Clark Award. That same 
year he received the Judicial Excellence Award from Judicial 


Watch. 
[Dorothy Bauhoff (2"¢ ed.)] 


SPORN, PHILIP (1896-1978), U.S. electrical engineer. Sporn 
was born in Galicia, and taken to the United States in 1907. 
He joined the staff of the American Electric Power Company 
in 1920 and held many positions in this company, including 
chief engineer, executive vice president, and chairman of de- 
velopment. He was also president of the Electric Power Service 
Corporation, the Indiana-Kentucky and Ohio Valley Electric 
Corporations, and the Nuclear Power Group. 

Sporn served in various consultative capacities with nu- 
merous studies and projects on nuclear power production 
under the aegis of the U.S. government, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the National Research Council, and large com- 
panies. He was vice president of the American Nuclear Soci- 
ety. Sporn was chairman of the Seawater Conversion Com- 
mission of the government of Israel. As well as papers on the 
generation and distribution of electric power, he wrote (with 
Ambrose and Baumeister) Heat Pumps (1947) and Integrated 
Power System as the Basic Mechanism for Power Supply (1950). 


He received many awards. 
[Samuel Aaron Miller] 


SPORTS. There is no evidence of sports among the Jews dur- 
ing the obscure period between the close of the Bible and the 
Maccabean periods. At the beginning of this latter period, in 
the second century B.c.£., circumstances conspired to make 
sporting activities as such, i.e., sport not as associated with the 
need for physical exercise or as an aspect of military training 
but competitive sport “for the sake of the game,’ repugnant 
to the Jews as the very antithesis of Jewish ideals, and this ap- 
proach remained characteristic of Judaism until the dawn of 
the modern period. 

A number of circumstances contributed to the negative 
and antipathetic attitude toward sport. The first was that, with 
the conquest of Alexander the Great in the fourth century 
B.C.E., hellenistic culture began to infiltrate into Erez Israel, 
and the attempt of Antiochus *Epiphanes to forcibly hellenize 
Judea led to the outbreak of the Maccabean War. One of the 
overt signs of this process was the establishment of a gym- 
nasium in Jerusalem by *Jason in 174 B.c.E., where the par- 
ticipants engaged in their sporting activities in the nude. The 
antithesis between the gymnasium as an expression of *Hel- 
lenism and Judaism was dramatically and almost symbolically 
highlighted by the fact that some of the Jewish participants, 
according to the Book of 1 Maccabees (1:15), actually under- 
went operations for the purpose of concealing the fact that 
they were circumcised. Sport thus became associated with the 
alien and dangerous hellenistic culture. An additional factor 
was that the Olympic games were connected with an idola- 
trous cult, particularly of the Greek deity of Hercules, and it 
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is significant that during the period of hellenization, when a 
Jewish contingent went to the games held at Tyre concurrently 
with the 1524 Olympic games in Greece, they refused to bring 
the customary gifts, which were dedicated to Hercules, unless 
they were devoted to a non-idolatrous cause. 

Nevertheless, there is some evidence that in countries un- 
der Greek influence, sports were indulged in by Jews. Claudius 
warned the Jews of Alexandria that they “should not strive 
in gymnasiarchic and cosmetic games” (Philo, Legatio ad 
Gaium), and one interpretation of a second- or third-century 
inscription in Hypaepa, Asia Minor, has it refer to a sports as- 
sociation of young Jews. 

This opposition to sport became even more intensified 
when, following the intervening period of independence, 
Roman overlordship was substituted for Greek, and theaters 
and *circuses were linked together as the very antithesis of 
“synagogue and school.” To the considerations which applied 
to the gymnasia were the added factors of cruelty associated 
with Roman sport, which was not confined to the character- 
istic aspect of gladiatorial contests, and also the fact that at 
the theaters the Jews were made the butt of satire, parody, and 
mockery (cf. Lam. R. intro. 17). The first sentence of the Book 
of Psalms, “Happy is the man... who sat not in the seat of the 
scorners” was made to apply to those who refrained from at- 
tending “theaters and circuses and did not attend gladiatorial 
combats” (Pes. 148b), and the humane aspect of the opposi- 
tion finds expression in the ruling that “one is permitted to 
go to stadiums if by his shouting he may save the victim” (Av. 
Zar. 18b). At one period of his life the famous amora Simeon 
b. Lakish (Resh Lakish) was a professional gladiator (Git. 47a), 
but he justified this on the grounds of grim necessity. The very 
vehemence of the denunciation of the rabbis would seem to 
point to the fact that participation in, or at least attendance 
at, those sports by Jews was widespread. 

The first Jewish ruler to encourage sports was Herod. 
Between 37 and 4 B.c.£. he erected sports stadia in Caesarea, 
Sebaste, Tiberias, Jericho, and other cities, and also intro- 
duced a Palestinian Olympiad with sports competition every 
five years. He brought athletes from all parts of the world to 
compete in gladiatorial games and contests of boxing, racing, 
archery, and other sports, and also contributed large sums to 
the Olympic games in Greece. His extensive activities in this 
sphere were, however, part of his program of the “romaniza- 
tion” of the realm. 


Middle Ages 

There are a few references to organized sport during the Mid- 
dle Ages. According to Shevet Yehudah (ch. 8), Jews in Spain 
distinguished themselves in the art of fencing. An examination 
of all the data given in I. Abrahams’ Jewish Life in the Middle 
Ages (19327, repr. 1960, 397-411) reveals that, almost without 
exception, the instances which purport to prove that the Jews 
indulged in sport belong either to recreations like strolling, 
self-defense, dancing, and intellectual pastimes, such as chess 
and riddles, or to children’s games. There is a reference by 
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Jerome in the fourth century to Jewish boys in Syria lifting 
heavy stones “to train their muscular strength” (to Zech. 12:4) 
and in the 13" century it was the custom to hold tournaments 
and jousts as part of marriage celebrations. Isaac Or Zaru’a 
refers to “young men who go out on horseback to greet the 
bridegroom, and indulge in combats with one another, and 
tear one another's garments or cause injury to the horse” (Hil. 
Sukkot ve-Lulav no. 315). He ruled that the injured party had 
no claim for damages since he had been partaking in a joyous 
occasion. In Provence the Jews trained falcons and engaged in 
hawking on horseback. On the other hand, in the 15 century 
Israel *Bruna, in answer to a question whether it was permit- 
ted to even attend non-Jewish horse-racing competitions, gave 
guarded permission only because one could thereby judge the 
quality of the horses and learn to ride “in order to escape from 
one’s enemies.” “Nevertheless,” he added, “I doubt whether it 
is permitted to go and see such races as are intended merely 
as jousting tournaments for pleasure” (Resp. 71). 

The most popular sports in the Middle Ages appear to 
have been ball games. Although the Midrash (Lam. R. 2:4) 
gives as one of the reasons for the destruction of the Temple 
that “in Tur Malka they played ball games on the Sabbath.” 
Moses Isserles, disagreeing with Joseph Caro, permitted ball 
playing on the Sabbath and festivals and stated that in his time 
(16 century) it was customary to do so (Sh. Ar., OH 308:45), 
and on festivals (when there is no prohibition against carry- 
ing) it is permitted “even in a public domain and even for pure 
sport” (ibid. 518:2). He based himself upon Tosafot (to Bezah 
12a), which states explicitly that “we find that they play with 
the ball called pelota” (cf. the modern Basque game called by 
the same name). No details are given; according to one au- 
thority, however, “it was very like handball but, instead of be- 
ing struck by the hand, the ball was caught in a long narrow 
scoop-like basket attached firmly to the wrist and thrown 
against the wall” (JaR, 26 (1935/36), 4). 

In 1386 there were Jewish tourneys in Wiesenfeld, Ger- 
many. In the 15** century, competitions were held in Augsburg, 
Germany, in running, jumping, throwing, and bowling, in 
which Jews also participated. *Immanuel of Rome mentions 
“boys who trained in stone throwing” (in his Mahbarot 22, no. 
42). In this same century, at the popular festivals initiated in 
Rome, sports competitions were also included: Monday was 
for youth, Tuesday for Jews (under 20 years of age), Wednes- 
day for older boys, and so on. The Jews were obliged to provide 
precious carpets as prizes. It is known that Jews distinguished 
themselves in these games in 1487, 1502, and 1595. There is even 
a song about Jewish runners, composed in 1513. These games 
and festivals continued for some 200 years despite the fact that 
during these years the mob interfered with the Jewish runners, 
who participated half naked. In 1443 there was a registration 
of a Jew who knew “wrestling without shedding blood.” 

In the 16 century there was a famous Austrian con- 
verted Jew by the name of Ott who was outstanding at the 
Augsburg games and was even invited to the court of the Aus- 
trian prince in order to train the courtiers. He wrote a book in 
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which wrestling was separated from fencing for the first time 
and was known as “Ottish Wrestling.” There was also a book 
on fencing published by Andres Jud, who, together with his 
brother Jacob Lignitzer, took special care of fencing. The de- 
crees of Rudolph 11 show how important fencing was for the 
Jews in Germany. Among these decrees was one which forbade 
Christian fencing teachers to train Jews and, later on, also for- 
bade competitions between Jews and Christians. There is little 
information about sport in the 17" and 18" centuries. 

Despite the examples given, there is no doubt that S.W. 
Baron is correct in stating that during the Middle Ages spo- 
radic voices in favor of recreational pauses were as ineffective 
as those which advocated physical exercises. Northern Jewry 
especially had little use for physical education and paid little 
heed even to the injunction of a talmudic sage that a father 
give his son instruction in swimming as a “life-saving pre- 
caution.” It is only in the modern period that sports became 
popular and widespread among Jews. 


Modern Era 

Though most Jews in the 19" century lived in conditions un- 
favorable to athletic pursuits, a number of them in England, 
Germany, Hungary, Canada, France, Austria, and the United 
States did well in a variety of sports. In 1896, six Jewish ath- 
letes won 13 medals at the first modern Olympic games in 
Athens. 

In a speech before the Second Zionist Congress in 1898, 
Max *Nordau asked the Jewish people to renew their inter- 
est in sports and physical fitness. Nordau’s call for “muscular 
Judaism” was answered by the *Maccabi movement, which 
spread first to the countries of Europe and Palestine and then 
around the world. Over 100 Maccabi clubs were in existence 
in Europe by the beginning of World War 1. The largest of 
these clubs — Ha-Koah of Vienna, Bar Kochba of Berlin, and 
Ha-Gibor of Prague - became famous for their outstanding 
teams. It was Hungary, however, that produced the most suc- 
cessful Jewish athletes in Europe. Hungarian Jews won nu- 
merous Olympic medals in various sports. 

Early in the 20" century immigrant Jewish children in 
Great Britain and the United States learned to play the games 
of their new countries in youth clubs, settlement houses, and 
YM-Y WHAS. Living in crowded urban areas, they became pro- 
ficient in sports which required little space and equipment, 
such as boxing, handball, table tennis, basketball, gymnas- 
tics, and wrestling. Professional sports, particularly boxing 
and basketball, attracted many Jews, who used athletic schol- 
arships to gain admission to some U.S. colleges. 

The sports picture changed radically for Jews following 
World War 11. In the affluent communities of North and South 
America and in Western Europe, the emphasis shifted to social 
sports, such as tennis, golf, polo, yachting, and squash. Most 
Jews attending colleges in the United States could afford to 
pay tuition fees and participate in university sports for recre- 
ation. When Jews were excluded from established yacht and 
country clubs they organized their own. 
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Jews were active in formulating sports programs in the 
Soviet Union during the 1920s, and after World War 11 they 
contributed to that nation’s successful entry into international 
competition. Many Soviet Jews have been accorded the title 
“Honored Master of Sport.” 

[Jesse Harold Silver] 
In Israel before 1948 
Physical education was first introduced into Jewish schools in 
Erez Israel toward the end of the 19 century by Yeshayahu 
*Press and Heinrich Eliakum *Loewe. The first Jewish sports 
clubs in the country, the Rishon le-Zion Club in Jaffa and the 
Bar Giora Club in Jerusalem, were established in 1906 by Leo 
Cohen and Aviezer *Yellin, respectively, and shortly afterward 
the first qualified club leaders were appointed. In 1908, the first 
national sports competition — the Rehovot Festival - was or- 
ganized under the leadership of Zevi Nishri (d. 1973) and was 
held annually until the outbreak of World War 1. Sports out- 
side the framework of the schools were organized by volun- 
tary organizations associated in varying degrees with social 
or political movements. 


MACCABI. Maccabi started as an apolitical sports organiza- 
tion, but was favored by the General Zionists. The first Mac- 
cabi club was established in Jerusalem in 1911 and soon had 
300 members. A second club was formed in Petah Tikvah, 
and the two clubs, together with the Rishon le-Zion Club in 
Jaffa, formed the countrywide Maccabi Organization in 1912. 
Maccabi did not confine its activities to sports. It was active 
in cultural affairs and fought for the recognition and dissem- 
ination of the Hebrew language, the employment of Jewish 
labor, and Jewish self-defense. On the eve of World War 1, it 
had about 1,000 members in 15 clubs. With the participation 
of Maccabi and the *Ha-Shomer movement in the Rehovot 
Festival in 1913, a genuine national Jewish sports movement 
seemed to have emerged. 

Even before the outbreak of World War 1, however, 
the first signs of the dissolution of this movement were 
visible. Maccabi boycotted the Rehovot Festival of 1914 be- 
cause Arab guards and Arab workers were employed in the 
village. On the other hand, the Jewish workers alleged that 
the Maccabi clubs had fallen under the control of the land- 
owners and employers. It therefore came as no surprise 
when the Rehovot Festival was not revived after the war and 
Maccabi organized its own festival, the first Maccabi games, 
in 1920. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION. Physical educa- 
tion in Palestine was given a new lease by the arrival of sev- 
eral experienced Jewish athletes as part of the wave of Jewish 
immigration that followed the end of World War 1. The new- 
comers included David Almagor, gymnast and wrestler from 
Cairo, Yehoshua Alouf, one of the best gymnasts in Maccabi- 
Warsaw, and Dr. Emanuel Simon, one of the best track and 
field men in the Bar-Kochba Club in Berlin, who all contrib- 
uted to the expansion and improvement of physical education 
in the schools and the Maccabi clubs. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF HA-POEL. The workers, for their part, 
began to organize their sports clubs in 1924, and in 1926 they 
founded a countrywide workers’ sports organization under 
the name of “Ha-Poel as an affiliate of the *Histadrut. A year 
later Ha-Poel joined the International Workers’ Sports Federa- 
tion. Initially, the main objective of Ha-Poel was to cater to the 
masses, rather than to breed champion athletes. In 1935 there 
were 10,000 participants in its fourth festival. These festivals 
are still held once every five years. Maccabi, by contrast, laid 
greater emphasis on competitive sports and devoted its ener- 
gies to organizing them on a national basis, as well as intro- 
ducing Palestine to the international sports arena. 


SOCCER INTRODUCED. The establishment of the British Man- 
datory regime in Palestine after World War 1 had a marked 
effect on local sports. Whereas prior to the war, gymnastics 
had been the dominant sport, under Eastern and Central 
European influence, it was now supplanted by soccer due 
to the influence of the British army teams which competed 
with the Maccabi teams. In 1925 the Organization of Jew- 
ish Soccer Clubs was founded. In 1928 the Palestine Football 
Association - the first national sports federation - was es- 
tablished. It comprised British, Jewish, and Arab teams and 
was the only body in which Maccabi and Ha-Poel cooperated 
until after the establishment of the State of Israel. Through 
the association, Palestine - and later Israel - has been rep- 
resented in the World Cup Championships regularly since 
1936. 


THE MACCABIAH: ENTRY INTO INTERNATIONAL SPORTS. 
Maccabi initiated the establishment of the Palestine Amateur 
Sports Federation in 1931 in order to take part in international 
competitions, and was accepted by most federations. Two 
years later, the Palestine Olympic Committee was set up. Mac- 
cabi’s greatest achievement prior to World War 11 was the or- 
ganization of the international *Maccabiah Games in 1932, in 
which 500 Jewish athletes from 23 countries participated and 
1,500 in a gymnastic display. At the second Maccabiah, in 1935, 
there were 1,700 participants from 27 countries. As many of 
the athletes, accompanying personnel, and tourists remained 
in the country after the contest was over, the Maccabiah be- 
came not only a means of stimulating sports, but also an im- 
portant lever for the promotion of aliyah. The Second Mac- 
cabiah was even more of an “Aliyah Maccabiah,’ since most 
of the participants and their escorts remained in Palestine, in 
view of the wave of antisemitism sweeping Europe after the 
Nazi accession to power in Germany. Y. Alouf was the chief 
organizer of the first five Maccabiah Games. 

Maccabi was also the first body to send a delegation to 
an official event in Asia (the West Asian Games in New Delhi 
in 1934) and to an international event for women (the London 
Games in 1934). In the same period, Ha-Poel athletes twice 
represented Palestine in Workers’ Olympics, in Vienna (1931) 
and Antwerp (1937). An invitation to participate in the Ber- 
lin Olympics in 1936 under the Nazi regime was rejected for 
obvious reasons and, as a result, the appearance of Palestin- 
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ian or Israel athletes in the Olympics was delayed for 16 years. 
(The Games were not held in 1940 and 1944. In 1948 the Pales- 
tine Olympic Committee no longer existed, the Israel Olym- 
pic Committee had not yet been recognized, and Israel was 
fighting for survival.) 

Between 1924 and 1939 young Jews from Palestine studied 
physical education in Denmark, and the number of qualified 
physical education teachers in the schools increased. In 1938, 
Yehoshua Alouf was appointed the first supervisor of physi- 
cal education. One of his achievements was the organization 
of the first countrywide inter-school competitions. In 1939 
the Vaad Le'ummi set up a department of physical education, 
which was to become the government body responsible for 
sports on the establishment of the State of Israel (since 1961 it 
has been known as the Sports Authority). The department, as 
it was then, introduced a course for physical education teach- 
ers that was later expanded into a permanent college for physi- 
cal education teachers. The department also published books 
on physical education. 


In the State of Israel 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION. With the establishment of the State 
of Israel, the number of schools increased enormously, and 
sports facilities improved. Physical education is taught twice 
weekly in schools throughout Israel. Some 70,000 pupils par- 
ticipate in annual sports competitions, which include track 
and field, basketball, volleyball, handball, swimming, and soc- 
cer. About 70,000 pupils participate annually in the “Sports 
Badge” trials, and outstanding pupils are invited for advanced 
training lasting from three to twelve days. 

In addition to supervising sports and physical education 
in the schools, the authority encourages sports throughout the 
country and gives financial assistance to the Wingate Institute 
for Physical Education, which comprises a three-year college 
for physical education teachers run by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion and Culture, a three-year school for physiotherapists, a 
one-year course for coaches, and a school for physical train- 
ing instructors of the Israel Defense Forces. 

The Sports Authority lays special emphasis on popular 
sports, such as marching, running, swimming, etc. It provides 
financial assistance for the provision of sports facilities and 
the publication of sports literature. In addition to the one at 
the Wingate Institute, there are three other colleges of physi- 
cal education in the country: one in Tel Aviv, at a seminar run 
by the kibbutz movements; one in Beersheba; and a third, a 
religious college, at Givat Washington. 


ORGANIZATION OF SPORT IN ISRAEL. World War 11 tooka 
heavy toll of Jewish athletes, and it was only with great reserva- 
tions that the Third Maccabiah was organized in 1950. On this 
occasion, Israel’s team for the first time included athletes from 
Maccabi and Ha-Poel, and this made a major contribution to 
the unification of Israeli sports one year later. The Maccabiah 
was held again in 1953 and then 1957 and was a quadrennial 
event thereafter. In 1951, Maccabi and Ha-Poel agreed to coop- 
erate on the Israel Olympic Committee and the Israel Sports 
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Federation. The two associations were already represented on 
the Israel Football Association. 

In 1970, over 40,000 athletes participated in organized 
competitive athletics in Israel. Fifteen thousand came under 
the jurisdiction of the Israel Sports Federation, which con- 
trols 14 sports; 13,000 belonged to the Israel Football Associa- 
tion; 9,000 to the Israel Basketball Association; and the rest to 
smaller associations controlling tennis, judo, and other sports. 
All sports are amateur, and a much greater number of people 
are active in noncompetitive sports. The major sports orga- 
nizations are: Ha-Poel, with 300 branches and 85,000 mem- 
bers; Maccabi, with 75 branches and 18,000 members; Elit- 
zur (founded 1939) for religious youth, with 80 branches and 
10,000 members; Betar (founded in 1924), affiliated to Herut, 
with 74 branches and 5,000 members; Academic Sports As- 
sociation (1953) with nine branches in the institutes of higher 
education and 5,000 members. 


IN INTERNATIONAL SPoRTS. Israel participated in the Olym- 
pic Games for the first time in Helsinki in 1952 and thereafter 
at all subsequent games. Since 1954 it has also competed at the 
Asian Games (with the exception of the Jakarta Games in 1962, 
which were canceled due to a boycott of Israel by Indonesia). 
Israel has made endeavors to integrate into Asian sport, except 
in basketball and volleyball, where it belongs to the zone cov- 
ering Europe and the Mediterranean countries. The efforts of 
Arab countries to boycott Israel have generally been frustrated 
by international sports bodies. Israel's achievements in inter- 
national sports have been modest. The Israel national soccer 
team reached the World Cup Championships in Mexico in 
1970, after defeating Australia in the eliminating round, and 
acquitted itself creditably. The small Israel team at the 1970 
Asian games at Bangkok won six gold medals, six silver, and 
five bronze, finishing in sixth place. Israel tennis players have 
competed at Wimbledon and in Davis Cup matches, and since 
1962 a youth team has competed at Miami Beach. Gliding has 
been practiced in Israel for over 30 years, and free-fall para- 
chuting has recently been introduced. Israel won the Asian 
Football Championships once, the Asian Youth Champion- 
ships four times, and the Asian Champions’ Cup twice. Up to 
June 1969, Israel’s basketball team had won 62 out of 126 offi- 
cial international games. 

In recent years, dinghy sailing has become popular, and 
in 1969 Zefania Carmel and Lydia Lazarov won the world 
championships in the 420 class in Sweden. In the following 
year the championships were held in Israel off Tel Aviv. 


NONCOMPETITIVE SPORTS. The most popular noncompeti- 
tive sports event in Israel are the annual Three-Day March to 
Jerusalem, organized by the Israel Defense Forces, the swim 
across Lake Kinneret (Sea of Galilee, started by Ha-Poel), 
and the cross-country race around Mount Tabor. The Three- 
Day (originally Four-Day) March is in a category of its own. 
It is not the same as hiking, which may be motivated by the 
wish to “get away from it all”; nor is it comparable with the 
walking race, for it is not a race at all. It has been most aptly 
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described as Israel's folk “happening,” although the idea was 
taken from a similar Dutch event. Thousands of people of all 
ages - organized in clubs or in family groups, coming from of- 
fices, factories, banks, or hospitals, and some individuals - go 
out tramping over the hills around Jerusalem together with 
contingents of soldiers in training. Visitors from overseas also 
participate. The army builds camps and lays on entertainment 
facilities for the participants, and the event culminates in a 
march through the streets of Jerusalem. One-day marches are 
also held in other parts of the country organized by Maccabi 
and Ha-Poel, and an Israel Defense Forces contingent partic- 
ipates every year at the annual Four-Day March in Holland. 
Ha-Poel has organized sports activities in factories and offices. 
Cross-country running also has a special Israel character: the 
route, and sometimes the date of the event, is usually related 
to some event in the Bible or Jewish history. On *Hanukkah, 
for instance, relays of runners from Maccabi carry torches 
from Modi’in, birthplace of the Maccabees, to the presidential 
residence in Jerusalem, as well as to various other parts of the 
country. There is also the annual run around Mount Tabor. 
The annual swim across Lake Kinneret, from Ein Gev to Ti- 
berias; the Haifa Bay swim; and the “crossing of the Red Sea” 
at Eilat, are mass events with a competitive element. As in the 
annual marches, all participants who complete the course are 
awarded certificates and, for some events, medallions. 


[Yehoshua Alouf and Uriel Simri] 


1968-2005. The third decade of the existence of the State of 
Israel was marked by a significant improvement of its repre- 
sentative sports and by the intervention of politics into the 
activities of Israel sports on the international scene. At the be- 
ginning of the decade the improvement was modest. Thus at 
the Olympic Games of Mexico (1968), Israel had only a fifth 
place in soccer to show. Two years later, however, the soccer 
team of Israel was to return to Mexico as one of the 16 teams 
participating in the World Cup (for professionals and ama- 
teurs). 

The year 1969 saw Israeli athletes gain their first world 
championship, when Zefanya Carmel and Lydia Lazarov be- 
came world champions in sailing in the (non-Olympic) 420 
class. Since then Israel has gained six more world champion- 
ships in this event, the recipients being Joel Sela, Yoram Kedar, 
Mordechai Amberam, Eitan Friedlander, Shimshon Brock- 
man, and Amnon Samgura. 

In 1970 Israel was represented by 27 athletes in the Asian 
Games at Bangkok, and they returned with 6 gold, 6 silver and 
5 bronze medals. Four years later the Israeli delegation (61 ath- 
letes) was to return with 7 gold, 4 silver and 8 bronze med- 
als from the Asian Games in Teheran. The appearance at the 
games in Teheran may have been Israel's last major appearance 
on the scene of Asian sports which, under Arab influence, has 
increasingly brought politics into the sphere of sports, with the 
result that Israel was excluded from the Asian Games of 1978, 
under the pretext of “security reasons” and it was prevented 
from participating in many other Asian events. 
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the pottery and coins dating back to that period. The diverse 
nature of the archaeological finds indicates that Avedat oc- 
cupied a position of great importance in Indo-Arabian com- 
merce. Little more is known of the first few centuries of the 
city’s existence, but it is clear that the site was abandoned at 
the beginning of the first century B.c.£., perhaps as a result 
of Alexander Jannaeus’ ( *Yannai’s) conquests in the central 
Negev. A road leading to Oboda was established in the late 
first century c.E. and was guarded by a series of small forts. 
The Nabatean settlement reached its zenith during the reign of 
Aretas Iv (9 B.C.E.-40 C.E.), when a large temple was appar- 
ently built on the city’s acropolis, though very few remains of 
it have survived. The Nabatean town appears to have extended 
over the northern part of the mountain ridge at the edge of 
which the acropolis was situated. A Roman army camp, situ- 
ated north of the city, has the remains of a Nabatean building 
of the first century C.E., on its western side under the prin- 
cipia. A Nabatean fort dating to the first and second centuries 
C.E. was also excavated at En Avdat not far to the southwest of 
Oboda. A building built of fine ashlars which has been identi- 
fied as a temple was unearthed to the northwest of the town. 
In the days of Aretas 1v, Avedat was the site of a flourishing 
ceramic industry. A potter’s workshop for the manufacture 
of the thin painted Nabatean ware was excavated in the east- 
ern part of the city. 

By the mid-first century c.£. the Nabatean trade dimin- 
ished and Avedat began to decline. The Roman conquest in 
106 C.E. and the city’s annexation to the Roman Empire pro- 
duced little change. Thamudic and Safa’itic tribes intruded 
into the area at the beginning of the second century c.£. and 
scores of inscriptions in their dialects have been found at 
Avedat. They indicate that these tribes were responsible for 
the city’s destruction sometime after 126 c.z. In about the 
mid-third century the Romans incorporated southern Erez 
Israel and Transjordan into their chain of defenses to protect 
the Empire’s southern frontier. Avedat, situated on this line, 
became a settlement for discharged soldiers who received 
land grants and other benefits in return for guaranteed mili- 
tary service in times of emergency. A new residential quarter 
was established on the southern end of the mountain ridge 
at Oboda. It was not fortified, but consisted of a number of 
well-built houses along two short roads. A temple dedicated 
to Zeus-Obodas and to Aphrodite was built, or rebuilt, on 
the acropolis. A burial cave on the southwestern slope also 
dates to this period. The Roman settlement was short-lived 
and the latest Roman epigraphic remains are from the end of 
the third century. The houses of the residential quarter close 
to the North Tower were rebuilt c. 300 c.£. and were still in 
use at time the site was rocked by an earthquake in the early 
fifth century C.E. 

Avedat flourished in the Byzantine period (in the early 
sixth century). On the acropolis a large citadel, two churches, 
and a monastery were built. The settlement itself moved down 
to the western slopes of the mountain ridge. The Byzantine 
dwellings consisted of houses erected over rock-hewn caves. 
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These caves served for storing and processing agricultural 
produce. A small bath-house which drew its water from a 
nearby well was built in the valley west of the city. Exten- 
sive remains of dams, irrigation canals, and the many other 
water-storage installations, as well as winepresses and fruit- 
drying apparatus, all demonstrate that in the Byzantine pe- 
riod Avedat’s economy was based mainly on agriculture and 
wine production. 

The citadel and two churches were razed and the city 
itself suffered partial destruction in the Persian invasion in 
614. Twenty years later, the Arab invaders found there hardly 
more than a village. While there is evidence of partial rebuild- 
ing and repair, the total absence of early Arabic pottery indi- 
cates that after the middle of the seventh century the city was 
completely deserted. 

The ancient city of Avedat has been reconstructed by the 
Israel Department for Landscaping and Preservation of His- 
toric Sites and is open to visits by the general public. An ex- 
perimental agricultural station was established in 1959 near 
Avedat, with research conducted on methods of ancient des- 
ert agriculture, under the direction of Michael *Evenari. The 
farm was based on methods presumed to have been used by 
the builders of the ancient terraces and runoff systems in the 
Negev. The farm made use of field walls and installations that 
had been preserved at that location since ancient times. 
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PEFQS (1871), 1-80; A. Musil, Arabia Petraea, 2 (Ger., 1908), 106-51; 
Janssen et al., in: RB, 13 (1904), 404-24; 14 (1905), 74-89, 235-44; 
Woolley and Lawrence, in: Palestine Exploration Fund, Annual, 3 
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[Avraham Negev / Shimon Gibson (2"¢ ed.)] 


AVEDON, RICHARD (1923-2004), U.S. photographer. Born 
in New York City, the son of a Russian-Jewish immigrant, Ave- 
don carved out a long and successful career as a photographer 
of fashion models and celebrities, becoming the first staff pho- 
tographer of the influential magazine the New Yorker, in 1992. 
He studied philosophy at Columbia University in 1941-42, be- 
fore entering the U.S. Merchant Marine during World War 11, 
where he served in the photography section until 1944. He 
studied photography in New York at the New School for Social 
Research, where one of his teachers was Alexey Brodovitch, 
the influential art director of Harper’s Bazaar magazine. Ave- 
don became Brodovitch’s protégé, and he made his first pho- 
tographs for the fashion magazine at 21. 
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Arab terrorism played havoc on Israeli sports, and 11 
Israeli coaches and athletes paid with their lives during an 
Arab attack on the Olympic Village at Munich on September 
5, 1972. This attack, however, did not prevent Israel from ap- 
pearing on the international sport scene. In fact, it returned 
with a bigger and stronger delegation to the Olympic Games 
in Montreal (1976), gaining a fifth (Edouard Weitz in weight- 
lifting), a sixth (Esther Rot in hurdling), a seventh (Rami 
Meron in wrestling), and a twelfth place (Micha Kaufmann 
in shooting) in individual events, while the national soccer 
team reached the last eight in the Olympic tournament. Es- 
ther Rot can definitely be considered Israel’s top athlete of this 
decade, having been elected five times (1970, 1971, 1974, 1975; 
1976) athlete of the year in Israel. 

Tennis has come to the fore as a popular sport, with 14 
centers having opened in various parts of Israel. The most 
outstanding Israeli tennis player is Shlomo Glickstein (b. 
1958), who first entered the national Israeli youth champion- 
ship competition at the age of 10 and won the title for his age 
group. He went on to compete in international events, and by 
the end of 1981 was seeded 30 in the rankings of the Associa- 
tion of Tennis Professionals. 

Basketball continued to be Israel’s best representative 
sport during this period. Major achievements were: Asian 
Games championships (1970, 1974), the European Cup for 
nations (1976) and the victory of Maccabi Tel Aviv in the 
European Cup for champions in 1977 and 1981. Furthermore, 
basketball became the first sport in which an Israel national 
team defeated a national team of the U.S.S.R. when Israel won 
its game in the European junior championship in 1972. Israel 
also placed sixth in the Intercontinental Cup of 1977 and fifth 
in the European championship of that year. A striking vic- 
tory in this sphere of sport was the defeat of the Washington 
Bullets, the champions of the U.S. National Basketball Asso- 
ciation by Maccabi Tel Aviv in September 1978 by the narrow 
margin of 98-97. The major sport events in Israel during this 
period were again the Maccabiah Games (the eighth in 1969, 
the ninth in 1973, the tenth in 1977, the eleventh in 1981), and 
the International Hapoel Games (the ninth in 1971 and the 
tenth in 1975). Other major events held in Israel include: The 
Olympic Games for the Disabled (1968); the International 
Spring Cup in volleyball (1970, 1976); the world champion- 
ship in sailing in the 420 class (1970); the Eight Nations’ Cup 
in swimming (1971, 1978); and the European junior champi- 
onship in judo (1974). 

At the end of the 1970s Israel was attempting to enter 
the European sport scene, as a result of its rejection by Asian 
sport organizations. Up to date Israel has been accepted into 
the European region of seven sports and is continuing its ef- 
forts to be accepted in more European federations. 

In January 1979, the praesidium of the Israel Olympic 
committee issued a statement breaking off all sporting rela- 
tions with South Africa, apparently in order to remove any ob- 
jection to Israel’s participation in the Olympic Games sched- 
uled to be held in Moscow the following year. At a plenary 
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meeting of the 10c held a few days later, however, it rejected 
the statement. Ultimately Israel did not participate in the 1980 
Moscow Olympics. 

[Uriel Simri] 

The following years were noted in Israel’s sports for two 
major breakthroughs - one in the political domain, the other 
in the athletic arena. 

The political breakthrough began in 1989, when the So- 
viet Union, under President Gorbachev, relented in its op- 
position to the acceptance of Israel into the European zone 
of the various international sport federations. Thus Israel, 
which had been without a continental affiliation since its ex- 
pulsion from Asian sports in the mid-1970s, was able to enter 
the European federations and their regular activities. By 1992 
this procedure had been completed for all practical purposes, 
the European Soccer Federation (UEFA) being one of the last 
federations that had not granted Israel full membership sta- 
tus. At the same time, from 1987 UEFA invited Israel’s youth 
teams to participate in its championships and in 1992 invited 
the national champion as well as the cup-holder to participate 
in the annual competitions organized by it. 

The major breakthrough in athletics occurred during the 
Olympic Games in Barcelona in the summer of 1992, when 
two Judokas succeeded in bringing to Israel for the first time 
Olympic medals - Yael Arad returning with the silver medal in 
women’s 61 kg. class and Oren Smadja with the bronze medal 
in the men’s 71 kg. class. 

Israel had, in fact, been very close to gaining its first 
Olympic medals already at Seoul in 1988. However, Joel Sela 
and Eldad Amir had to be satisfied with a fourth place in the 
Flying Dutchman class of the Olympic yachting competitions, 
after forfeiting one race because it was held on Yom Kippur. 
The same couple was placed eighth in the 1984 Olympics at 
Los Angeles. Similar placings, which were the best during 
those Olympics, were achieved by the yachtsmen Shimshon 
Brockman and Eitan Friedlander in the 470 class, as well as 
by the marksman Yitzchak Yonassi. 

In Israel’s representation at the Barcelona Olympics, 
11 out of the 31 representatives were newcomers to the State 
of Israel, primarily from the former Soviet Union. The top 
achievements of those newcomers were the sixth place of 
weightlifter Andre Danisov in the 100 kg. class and the eighth 
place of Yevgeni Krasnov in the pole vault. 

The significant improvement of the standard of the top 
athletes can further be seen from a list of achievements in re- 
cent years in other sports. In July 1992 Johar Abu-Lashin, a 
Christian Arab from Nazareth, became the first Israeli pro- 
fessional athlete to gain a world champions title, when he be- 
came lightweight champion of the World Boxing Federation. 
The same year windsurfer Amit Inbar was placed second in 
the world championship (and a disappointing eighth in the 
Olympics), after having ranked first in the previous year. An- 
other newcomer from the Soviet Union, the wrestler Max 
Geller, succeeded in winning the silver medal at the European 
championships in freestyle wrestling in 1991. 
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On the other hand basketball, which had been the out- 
standing sport in Israel for its quality for a long time, had its 
ups and downs. Whereas the men’s national team was placed 
second in the European championship in 1979, sixth in 1981, 
and fifth in 1983, it receded to ninth place in 1985, to eleventh 
in 1987, and thereafter did not qualify for the final stages of 
the championship (until 1993). However, in 1986 the team 
succeeded for the second time in history (after 1954) to qual- 
ify for the final stages of the world championship, where it 
came seventh. 

The Maccabi Tel Aviv basketball team also did not suc- 
ceed in repeating its earlier successes (wins in 1977 and 1981) 
in the European Champions’ Cup games. Although the team 
reached the finals three years in a row (1987-1989), it was 
beaten at that stage by teams from Italy and Yugoslavia. The 
women’s national team in basketball succeeded in 1990 to 
reach the “final eight” in the continental championship, but 
this turned out to be a one-time achievement. 

Israel’s tennis managed to be in the limelight from 1986 
until 1989, when the men’s team held its place among the top 
16 nations in the world within the framework of the Davis Cup 
games. As of 1990 attempts to return to the top have not been 
successful. The above achievement was mainly due to Israel’s 
no. 1 player, Amos Mansdorf, who at the peak of his career (in 
1987) ranked no. 18 in the world. In the following years Mans- 
dorf had a ranking around no. 30. 

While soccer remained Israel’s most popular sport, the 
Football Association had very little to show as far as achieve- 
ments on the international scene were concerned. In 1989, 
Israel came closest to repeating its appearance in the final 
stages of the World Cup (the first and only time was in 1970), 
but drew with Colombia in Ramat Gan, after losing by a single 
goal in the away game. Israel reached this stage after winning 
the zone of Oceania, to which it was removed by FIFA as a re- 
sult of the Asian boycott and UEFa’s refusal, up to that time, 
to let Israel participate in the European zone. 

In 1988 the Knesset passed the “Sports Law,’ after tabling 
it for 13 years. Its major provisions called for mandatory cer- 
tification of coaches and instructors; mandatory health and 
loss of income insurance of athletes participating in com- 
petitive sports; mandatory periodical medical examinations 
for participants in competitive sports; and prohibition of the 
use of any doping materials. The Minister of Education and 
Culture was given a number of regulatory powers within the 
framework of the law. 

The Knesset also approved, early in 1991, the appointment 
of a deputy minister in the Ministry of Education and Culture 
to be in charge of sports. When the Labor Party returned to 
power in 1992, it too appointed a deputy minister. 

The quadrennial Maccabiah and the Hapoel Games con- 
tinued to be the major sports events in the country. While the 
participation in the Maccabiah Games expanded - in 1989 
athletes from the former Communist bloc participated for the 
first time - the athletic standard of the Games left much to be 
desired. The Hapoel Games, on the other hand, developed in 
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scope and in standard up to 1987, but were greatly reduced in 
1991 as a result of a serious financial deficit. 

Israeli team sports in the 1990s and early 2000s were 
dominated by the Maccabi Tel Aviv basketball team, which 
continued to sweep local league play and won three European 
championships under Coach Pini *Gershon (2001, 2003, 2004) 
after a long drought in international competition. Local bas- 
ketball also developed a number of superstars, most playing 
for Maccabi but some also for European teams. Among them 
were Doron Jamche, Doron Shefer, Gur Shelef, Tal Burst- 
ein, and Oded Katash, who led Greece’s Panathinaikos to a 
championship win over Maccabi, his former team, in 2000. 
In women’s basketball, Elitzur Holon built a parallel dynasty, 
taking 18 Israeli cups and 20 Israeli league championships be- 
tween 1977 and 1996. Israeli Shay Doron was an All-American 
guard at Maryland and led the Terrapins to an NCAA Cham- 
pionship in 2006. 

Women’s tennis also made great strides, with two stand- 
outs on the wTa tour. Anna Smashnova finished the 2002 and 
2003 seasons with a No. 16 world ranking and through 2005 
had taken 11 titles (in 11 finals), chalking up over $2 million 
in winnings. Nineteen-year-old Shahar Peer climbed to No. 
23 in June 2006. In 2002 Alex Averbach took the gold medal 
in the pole vault at the European championships, a first for 
an Israeli athlete, and in 2004 Gal Fridman won Israel’s first 
Olympic gold medal, taking it in windsurfing. 

[Uriel Simri / Elli Wohlgelernter (24 ed.)] 


JEWISH ATHLETES 


Association Football (Soccer) 
Shortly after 1900, the Bohr brothers, Neils Henrik David 
(1885-1962) and Harald August (1887-1951), of Denmark, be- 
came famous soccer players in Scandinavia. In 1908 Harald won 
a silver medal in the first Olympic soccer competition. Other 
*Olympic medalists included Sandor Geller (Hungary) in 1952 
(gold); Boris Razinsky (1933- ) (U.S.S.R.) in 1956 (gold), and 
Arpad Orban (1938-_ ) (Hungary) in 1964 (gold). In the 1920s, 
Austria’s Hakoah-Vienna All-Stars, an outstanding all-Jewish 
team, played a series of matches in Palestine and the United 
States. In New York City in 1926 Hakoah-Vienna set a US. 
single-game attendance record (46,000) that was not broken 
for over 40 years. Many of the teammates of Hakoah-Vienna 
left Austria in the 1930s and continued their soccer careers in 
Palestine and the United States. Bela Guttmann (1900-1981), a 
Hungarian who also played for Budapest's MTK Club, became 
one of the world’s top soccer coaches in the 1950s and 1960s. 
The Meisel brothers, Hugo (1895-1968) and Willy (1897- 
1967), were Austrian soccer personalities. Willy, who became 
one of Europe's most respected sportswriters, was a goalkeeper 
for the Austrian national team; Hugo founded the Interna- 
tional or World Cup competition in 1927 and was head of the 
Austrian Football Association in the 1930s. Hungary produced 
many outstanding Jewish players, coaches, and administrators, 
beginning with a member of the first national team, Olym- 
pic swimmer and medalist Alfred Hajos (Arnold Guttmann) 
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(1878-1955), the first modern Olympic swimming champion, 
and his brother, Henrik. Mark Lazarus (1938— _) was a British 
soccer player. In the Soviet Union, Mikhail Romm was one of 
the organizers of soccer in the 1920s, and Mikhail Loshinsky 
played on the national team before World War 11. 

The Israel Football Federation was founded in Palestine 
in 1928 and its first international match was played in 1934. 
The first side representing the State of Israel played in New 
York City in 1948. Israel reached the quarterfinal round in the 
1968 Olympic Games and the final round of 16 in the World 
Cup competition in 1970. The star of the team was the captain, 
Mordechai (“Mottele”) Spiegler. 

American soccer pioneer Nathan Agar (1887-1978) in- 
troduced soccer in the New York City area in 1904 and helped 
found the United States Football Association in 1913. In 1929 
the all-Jewish Hakoah All-Stars of New York City won the 
National Challenge Cup. 

Johan Neeskens (1951-_ ) played for Ajax of Amsterdam, 
which won the European Cup in 1971-73, and for World Cup 
finalist Netherlands in 1974 and 1978. Asa player for the New 
York Cosmos, he was named to the North American Soccer 
League All-Star team in 1979. 

Goalie Shep *Messing (1949- ) was a member of the 
1972 United States Olympic team and the 1977 North Ameri- 
can League champion New York Cosmos. Goalkeeper Ar- 
nold Mausser (1954- ) of the Tampa Bay Rowdies was named 
American Player of the Year in the North American Soccer 
League in 1976, and goalie Alan Mayer was accorded the same 
honor in 1978. Mayer played for the San Diego Sockers. 

The Maccabee Club of Los Angeles, which included a 
number of Israeli students, won the United States National 
Challenge Cup in 1973, 1975, and 1977-78. 

Alan Rothenberg, a lawyer, was elected president of the 
US. Soccer Federation in 1990. Rothenberg served as commis- 
sioner of soccer in the 1984 Olympic Games. In 1990 Henry 
Kissinger, former U.S. secretary of state, was named vice chair- 
man of the U.S. World Cup ’94 organizing committee. 

Yair Allnut was a member of the 1992 U.S. Olympic 
Games team and a gold medalist in the 1991 Pan American 
Games. Jeff Agoos (1968- ) had 134 international appear- 
ances with the national team, played with the U.S. Under-15, 
Under-17, Under-20, World University and Indoor National 
Teams, and was a member of five championship teams dur- 
ing his Mts career. Debbi Belkin played with the U.S. gold 
medal team in the inaugural Women’s World Championships 
in China in 1991. Arcady Gaydamak (Ari Barlev, 1952- ), a 
Russian-Israeli billionaire, bought the Betar Jerusalem soc- 
cer team in August 2005. He is also owner of the Hapoel Jeru- 
salem basketball team. His son, Alexandre “Sasha” Gaydamak, 
bought a 50 percent share of the Portsmouth Fc soccer team 
in January 2006. 


Automobile Racing 


Britain's Woolf Barnato (1895-1948), a director of Bentley Mo- 
tors and son of Barney *Barnato of South African diamond 
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fame, won three consecutive Le Mans 24-hour Grand Prix of 
Endurance races in 1928-30. In a 14-year career, Rene Dreyfus 
(1905-1993) of France triumphed in 36 races and gained the 
Grand Prix of Monaco (1930) and the Grand Prix of Belgium 
(1934). After winning the national driving championship in 
1936, Mauri *Rose (1906-1981) of the United States drove to 
three victories (1941, 1947, and 1948) in the Indianapolis 500- 
mile classic. Sheila Van Damm (1922-1987) of Great Britain 
was the European women’s driving champion in 1954-55. Rob- 
ert Grossman (1923- ) of the United States placed among the 
top ten finishers in six consecutive Le Mans races (1959-64). 
Peter Revson (1939-1974) of the United States won the World 
Challenge Cup in 1968, the 1973 British and Canadian Grand 
Prix events and was runner-up at the 1971 Indianapolis 500, 
but was killed during a practice run in 1974. American Steve 
Krisiloff placed fourth in the 1978 Indianapolis 500. Jody 
*Scheckter (1950- ) of South Africa placed third in the world 
driving championships in 1974 and was runner-up in 1977. 
His Grand Prix victories included Swedish (1974 and 1976); 
British (1974); South African (1975) and Argentinean, Mone- 
gasque and Canadian in 1977. In 1979 Scheckter won the Bel- 
gian, Monegasque and Italian Grand Prix events and became 
South Africa’s first world driving champion. He retired from 
international racing competition after the 1980 season. Kenny 
Bernstein (1944- ) won a record-tying four consecutive U.S. 
National Hot Rod Association Funny Car Championships in 
1985-88. He switched to the Top Fuel class in 1990 and the 
following year had a record six victories in a season. In 1992 
Bernstein recorded four wins and became the first drag racer 
to cover a quarter mile at more than 300 miles per hour. 


Baseball 

Jews early developed an interest in baseball, which had its 
origins in the 1840s. Lipman E. (Lip) *Pike became baseball's 
first professional in 1866 when he played third base for the 
Philadelphia Athletics at a salary of $20 per week. In 1882 
Louis Kramer (1849-1922) helped organize the major league 
American Association, and was its president in 1891. Aaron S. 
Stern (1853-1920), a clothing merchant, was a co-founder of 
the American Association and owner of the Cincinnati Reds 
in 1882-90. The Reds won the first American Association 
championship in 1882. Other officials of the Cincinnati club 
included Edgar Mayer Johnson (1836-?), secretary, 1877-80, 
and Nathan Menderson (1820-1904), president, 1880. Jacob 
C. (Jake) Morse (1860-1937), who became a noted sports- 
writer, was manager of the Boston team in the Union League 
in 1884. Barney *Dreyfuss, president of the Louisville Colo- 
nels in 1899 and owner of the Pittsburgh Pirates from 1900 
to 1932, founded the World Series in 1903. One of the game's 
most controversial owners, Andrew Freedman (1860-1915), a 
lawyer and a power behind New York City’s Tammany Hall, 
was president of the New York Giants in 1894-1902. Louis 
W. Heilbroner (1861-1933) managed the St. Louis Cardinals 
in 1900, and nine years later founded baseball’s first statisti- 
cal bureau. Harry (Judge) Goldman (1857-1941) was an or- 
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ganizer of the American League in 1900, and with the Frank 
brothers, Moses and Sydney, served as an official of the Bal- 
timore club in the new league in 1901-2. Besides Pike, the 
outstanding players prior to 1900 were William M. (Billy) 
Nash (1865-1929), a third baseman who played in the major 
leagues for 15 years, a member of pennant-winning teams in 
1890 (Boston, Players League) and 1891-93 (Boston, National 
League), and manager of Philadelphia in 1896; James John 
(Chief) Roseman (1856-1938), an outfielder with the New York 
team that won the American Association pennant in 1884, 
and player/manager of the St. Louis club in the same league 
in 1890; and Daniel E. Stearns (1861-1944), first baseman on 
the Cincinnati team that won the first American Association 
championship in 1882. 

Players who gained success in the major leagues after 
1900 included Hank *Greenberg (1911-1986), the first Jewish 
member of the Baseball Hall of Fame; pitching great Sandy 
*Koufax (1935- ), first Jewish pitcher and youngest player 
ever elected to the Baseball Hall of Fame; and Lou *Boudreau 
(1917-2001), a member of the Hall of Fame whose mother was 
from an Orthodox Jewish family. Al *Rosen (1924- ), third 
baseman, American League home run champion in 1950 and 
1953, voted the league’s Most Valuable Player in 1953; Erskine 
Mayer (1891-1957), a pitcher who won 21 games for the Phil- 
adelphia Phillies in 1914 and 1915; Charles Solomon (Buddy) 
Myer (1904-1974), an infielder with Washington and Boston 
for 17 years who played in the 1925 and 1933 World Series, won 
the League batting title of 1935, and compiled the lifetime bat- 
ting mark of .303; Larry *Sherry (1935-_ ), pitching hero of the 
Los Angeles Dodgers in the 1959 World Series; Art *Shamsky 
(1941- ), an outfielder who hit four home runs in four con- 
secutive at bats and batted.300 for the 1969 World Champion 
New York Mets; and Kenny Holtzman (1945-_ ), who had the 
most number of wins for a Jewish pitcher and who pitched 
no-hitters in 1969 and 1972. 

Also George R. Stone (1876-1945), an outfielder for the 
St. Louis Browns who won the American League batting 
title in 1906; Barney Pelty (1880-1939), pitcher, compiled 
a 2.62 earned run average in a ten-year (1903-12) Ameri- 
can League career with the St. Louis Browns and Washing- 
ton Senators; Benjamin M. (Benny) Kauff (1890-1961), out- 
fielder, was the batting champion of the Federal League in 
1914 and 1915, and a member of the National League champion 
New York Giants in 1917; Sid *Gordon (1917-1975), 1941-43, 
1946-55; Harry Danning (1911-2004), 1933-42; Saul Rogovin 
(1922-1995), 1949-53, 1955-57; Samuel A. (Sammy) Bohne 
(Cohen) (1896-1977); Andrew (Andy) Cohen (1904-1988), 
1926, 1928-29; Calvin (Cal) *Abrams (1924-1997), 1949-56; 
Morris (Morrie) Arnovich (1910-1959), 1936-41, 1946; Harry 
Eisenstat (1915-2003), 1935-42; Harry Feldman (1919-1962), 
1941-46; Myron (Joe) Ginsberg (1926- ), 1948, 1950-54, 
1956-62; Moe *Berg (1902-1974), an outstanding linguist 
as well as baseball player and a member of the U.S. Intel- 
ligence who undertook espionage in Japan and Germany, 
and worked for the Office of Strategic Services (oss) dur- 
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ing World War 11, 1923, 1926-39; Barry Latman (1936- ), 
1957-67; James (Jim) Levey (1906-1970), 1930-33; Jimmy 
*Reese (1904-1994), 1930-32; Jacob (Jake) Atz (1879-1945), 
1902, 1907-09; Goodwin (Goody) Rosen (1912-1994), a 
Canadian, 1937-39, 1944-45; Philip (Mickey) Weintraub 
(1907-1986), 1933-35, 37-38, 1944-45; Norman (Norm) Miller 
(1946- ),1965- ; Michael P. (Mike) Epstein (1943- ), 1966- ; 
Steve *Stone (1947- ), 1971-81, won the Cy Young Award in 
1980; Ross Baumgarten (1955- ), 1978-82; Ron Blomberg 
(1948- ), 1969, 1971-76; Jeff Newman (1948- ), 1976-84; 
Steve Yeager (1948- ), 1972-86; Larry Rothschild (1954- ), 
1981-82; Scott Radinsky (1968- ), 1990-93, 1995-2001; Jesse 
Levis (1968—_), 1992-99; Alan Levine, (1968- ), 1996, 1998- ; 
Brad Ausmus (1969- ), 1993— ; Shawn *Green, (1972- ), 
1993— ; Mike Lieberthal, (1972— ),1994- ; Scott Schoeneweis 
(1973- )1999- ; Gabe Kapler, (1975- ), 1998- ; Jason Marquis, 
(1978- ), 2000- ; Kevin Youkilis (1979- ), 2004- ; Justin 
Wayne (1979- ), 2002-2004, Adam Stern (1980-_), 2005- ; 
and Adam Greenberg (1981- ), who was hit in the head by 
the first pitch he saw in the Major Leagues on July 9, 2005, 
and was out for the remainder of the season. 

Jacob A. (Jake) Pitler (1894-1968) was an infielder for 
the Pittsburgh Pirates (1917-18) and a popular coach for the 
Brooklyn Dodgers (1948-57), and Al *Schacht (1892-1984) 
pitched for the Washington Senators (1919-21), was a coach 
for the Senators and Boston Red Sox and became known as 
the “Clown Prince of Baseball” He was followed by Max *Pat- 
kin (1920-1999), who was also known as the “Clown Prince 
of Baseball” for his goofy antics as a rubber-necked, double- 
jointed comic genius. Dolly *Stark (1897-1968) and Al For- 
man (1928- ) were National League umpires. 

Baseball executives of the modern era included Judge 
Emil E. Fuchs (1879-1961), owner and manager (1929) of 
the National League Boston club in 1923-35; Leo J. Bondy 
(1883-1944), vice president of the New York Giants, 1934-44; 
Sidney Weil (1891-1966), owner of the Cincinnati Reds, 
1930-33; William Benswanger (1892-1972), son-in-law of 
Barney Dreyfuss, president of the Pittsburgh Pirates, 1932-46; 
Harry M. Grabiner (1890-1948), vice president of the Chicago 
White Sox, 1939-45, and part-owner and vice president of the 
Cleveland Indians, 1946-48; Hank Greenberg, vice president 
and general manager, Cleveland Indians, Chicago White Sox, 
1948 to 1963; Gabe *Paul (1910-1998), was vice president and 
general manager of the Cincinnati Reds (1951-1960), president 
and general manager of the Cleveland Indians (1961-1973), 
president of the New York Yankees (1974-1977), and president 
of the Indians (1978-1984). Jerold C. Hoffberger (1919-1999) 
helped return major league baseball to Baltimore in 1953, be- 
came principal owner of the Orioles in 1965, and sold the 
team in 1979; Marvin Milkes, general manager of the Seattle 
(1969) and Milwaukee (1970) teams of the American League; 
Charles R. Bronfman was chairman and principal owner of 
the Montreal Expos from 1968 to 1990. Fred Wilpon (1936-_) 
is owner of the New York Mets; Walter Haas Jr. (1916-1995) 
was owner of the Oakland Athletics from 1980-1995; Lewis 
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Wolff, U.S., owner of the Oakland Athletics; Jerry *Reinsdorf 
(1936- ) has been owner of the Chicago White Sox since 1981 
(and the Chicago Bulls since 1985). Jeffrey Loria bought the 
Florida Marlins in 2002; the president is David Samson, the 
vice chairman is Joel Mael, and the general manager is Larry 
Beinfest. Stuart Sternberg became principal owner of the 
Tampa Bay Devil Rays in October 2005. 

Al Rosen served as president of the New York Yankees 
(1978-79), Houston Astros (1980-1985) and San Francisco 
Giants (1985-1992). Bob Lurie was owner of the San Fran- 
cisco Giants (1976-1992). Theo N. Epstein (1973- ), son of 
novelist Leslie *Epstein (1938- ) and grandson of Oscar- 
winning screenwriter Philip G. *Epstein (1909-1952), is 
general manager of the Boston Red Sox (2002- ). Andrew 
Friedman is executive vice president of the Tampa Bay Devil 
Rays. 

Harold (Lefty) Phillips (1969-71) and Norman *Sherry 
(1976-77) managed the American League California Angels; 
Larry Rothschild managed the Tampa Bay Devil Rays from 
1998-2001, and was pitching coach for the Cincinnati Reds 
(1992-1993), Florida Marlins (1995-1997) and Chicago Cubs 
(2001-present). 

Hank Greenberg's son, Steve, served as the deputy com- 
missioner of baseball from 1989-93. Bud *Selig (1934-_), for- 
mer owner of the Milwaukee Brewers, was named chairman 
of baseball’s executive council in 1992 and given the authority 
to act as commissioner. 

Marvin *Miller (1917— ) served as the executive direc- 
tor of the Major League Baseball Players Association from 
1966 to 1984. 


Basketball 

Invented in 1891 in the United States, the game was ideally 
suited to the crowded urban areas where most of the nation’s 
Jewish population lived. Jewish settlement houses on New 
York’s East Side and Chicago’ss West Side gave Jewish youth 
their first opportunity to play the game and set many play- 
ers on their way to stardom. Jews played basketball in the 
1890s, and in 1900 the first Jewish professional player, Paul 
(“Twister”) Steinberg (1880-1964), began his career at Lit- 
tle Falls, New York. Later he coached at Cornell University 
(1910-12), and for many years acted as referee at college games. 
Frank Basloe (1887-1966), professional player and coach of 
the Herkimer, New York, team, organized a squad that toured 
the country in 1903-23. Basloe was president of the New York 
State League in 1937-48. Harry Baum (1882-1959), a New York 
City settlement worker and professor of electrical engineer- 
ing at the City College of New York, developed a style of play 
that made outstanding professional players of Barney *Se- 
dran, Louis Sugarman (1890-1951), Jake Fuller (Furstman), 
and Max (Marty) Friedman (1889-1986). Friedman captained 
the World War 1 American Expeditionary Force team that won 
the Inter- Allied Games basketball tournament and introduced 
the sport to Europe. Other outstanding professionals of the 
1910-25 era were William Cone and Emanuel (Doc) Newman 
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(1890-2). Henry Hart Elias (1882-1941) was the first Jewish 
college player. He played on the initial Columbia University 
team in 1901; was the team’s captain in 1903, and the school’s 
first basketball coach in 1904-05. The first Jewish player to 
win collegiate honors, Samuel Melitzer (1888-1970), an All- 
East selection in 1907, and an All-American in 1909, was also 
from Columbia. William Laub, 1926; Louis Bender (1910-?), 
1930, 1932, and David Newmark (1946-_), 1966, also received 
All-America recognition at Columbia. From 1909 to 1950 the 
City College of New York produced teams that were among 
the best in the nation and were nearly all-Jewish. With the ex- 
ception of Ira Streusand (1890-1964), 1908, professional star 
Nat *Holman trained all the other Jewish players from ccny 
who were selected as All-Americans, namely Louis Farer, 
1922; Pincus (Pinky) Match (1904-1944), 1925; Moe Spahn, 
1932; Mo Goldman (1913-2), 1934; Bernard Fliegel, 1938; Wil- 
liam (Red) *Holzman (1920-1998), 1942, and Irwin Dambrot 
(1950). All-America selections from other New York City 
schools (New York University, Long Island University, and St. 
John’s) were Maclyn (Mac) Baker (1898-1985), 1920-21; Milton 
Schulman, 1936; Robert Lewis, 1939; Jerome (Jerry) Fleishman 
(1922- ), 1943; Sid * Tannenbaum (1925-1988), 1946-47; Dolph 
*Schayes (1928- ), 1948; Donald Forman (1926- ), 1948; Barry 
Kramer (1942- ), 1963-64; Ben Kramer (1913-1999), 1936; 
Jules Bender (1914-1982), 1937; John Bromberg, 1939; Daniel 
Kaplowitz, 1939; Irving Torgoff, 1938-39; Oscar (Ossie) Schect- 
man, (1919—_), 1941; Jackie Goldsmith (1921-1968), 1946; Max 
(Mac) Kinsbrunner (1909-1972), 1930; Max (Mac) Posnack, 
1931; Nathan Lazar, 1933; Jack (Dutch) Garfinkel (1920- ), 1939; 
Harry Boykoff (1922-1978), 1943, 1946; Hyman (Hy) Gotkin, 
1944-45; and Allan Seiden, 1958-59. In 1928-31 Kinsbrunner, 
Posnack, Albert (Allie) Schuckman and Jack (Rip) Gerson 
were members of the “Wonder Five,’ one of college basket- 
ball’s most famous teams. 

Other All-America players included Cyril Haas, Prince- 
ton, 1916-17; Leon (Bob) Marcus, 1918-19; Samuel Pite, Yale, 
1923; Emanuel (Menchy) Goldblatt (1904-1994), Pennsylva- 
nia, 1925-26; Carl M. Loeb Jr., Princeton, 1926; Edward Wine- 
apple, Providence, 1929; Louis Hayman, Syracuse, 1931; Jerry 
Nemer (1912-1980), Southern California, 1933; Herbert Bonn, 
Duquesne, 1936; William Fleishman, Western Reserve, 1936; 
Marvin Colen, Loyola of Chicago, 1937; Meyer (Mike) Bloom, 
Temple, 1938; Bernard Opper (1915-2000), Kentucky, 1939; 
Louis Possner, DePaul, 1940; Morris (Moe) Becker (1917-1996), 
Duquesne, 1941; Irving Bemoras (1930-_ ), Illinois, 1953; Len 
Rosenbluth (1933-_), North Carolina, 1955-57, college player 
of the year in 1957; Lawrence Friend (1935-1998), California, 
1957; Donald Goldstein, Louisville, 1959; Jeff Cohen, William 
and Mary, 1960-61; Arthur Heyman (1941-_), Duke, 1961-63, 
college player of the year in 1963; Howard Carl, DePaul, 1961; 
Robert I. (Rick) Kaminsky (1942- ), Yale, 1964; Talbot (Tal) 
*Brody (1943- ), Illinois, 1965, and subsequently a star in 
Israel; Neal Walk (1948-_), Florida, 1968-69; and Dave Kufeld, 
Yeshiva U. 1977-1980, and a 10'6-round draft pick of the NBa’s 
Portland Trailblazers. 
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College coaches included Leonard Palmer (1882-2), 
first ccNy coach, 1909-16; Edard Siskind (1886-1955), Ford- 
ham, 1910; Samuel Melitzer, Ny U, 1911; Michael Saxe, Villa- 
nova, 1921-26; Louis Sugarman, Princeton, 1921; David Tobey 
(1898-1988), Savage School of Physical Education, 1924-42 
and Cooper Union, 1947-60, an outstanding referee from 1918 
to 1945 and the author of the first book on basketball officiating 
(1943), and a member of the Basketball Hall of Fame; Leon- 
ard D. Sachs (1897-1942), Loyola or Chicago, 1924-42, had a 
224-129 record; Emil S. Gollubier (1890-1969), Chicago He- 
brew Institute, 1918-62; Dolly Stark (1897-1968), Dartmouth, 
1929-36, 1945-46; Bernard (Red) *Sarachek (1912-2005), 
Yeshiva, 1943, 1946-69; Harry Stein (1916-1959), Brandeis, 
1949-58; Samuel Cozen, Drexel Tech, 1952-68, had a 213-94 
record; David Polansky, ccNy, 1953-54, 1957-58, 1960-68, 
1970-71; Roy Rubin, Long Island University, 1961- , in 1968 
Liu was the small college national champion; Harold (Hal) 
Blitman, Cheyney State, 1962-69; Jules Rivlin, Marshall, 
1956-62; Irving Olin (1917-1970), Brandeis, 1964; and Harry 
*Litwack (1907-1999), Temple, at the Philadelphia school be- 
ginning in 1925 as a player and coach. He became head coach 
in 1953 and his teams won over 300 games, including the 1969 
National Invitational Tournament in New York City. 

The majority of the players who made All-America in 
college went on to play professional basketball. Other Jewish 
players who excelled as professionals were David (Pretzel) 
Banks (1901-1952), the Original Celtics; George (Red) Wolfe 
(1905-1970), Shikey Gotthoffer and Inky Lautman of the Phila- 
delphia Sphas; Louis Spindell and Phil Rabin (Rabinowitz) of 
the American League; National Basketball Association play- 
ers Leo Gottlieb, Sidney (Sonny) Hertzberg, Max *Zaslofsky 
(1925-1985), all-NBA guard in 1947-50, who led the league in 
scoring in 1948, and Danny Schayes, son of Dolph. 

Coaches, managers, and owners of professional teams 
included Jack (Nibs) Neiman, manager of the Rochester, New 
York, Centrals, 1902; Eddie *Gottlieb (1900-1979), organized, 
played for, and coached the South Philadelphia Hebrew As- 
sociation (Sphas) team in 1918-45. In 1946 he helped found 
the Basketball Association of America (which became the 
National Basketball Association) and from 1947 to 1968 was 
a coach and owner of the Philadelphia Warriors; Abe *Saper- 
stein (1902-1966), founder, owner, and coach of the Har- 
lem Globetrotters; Barney *Sedran (1891-1964), a coach and 
promoter in 1932-46; Les *Harrison (1904-1997), coach and 
owner of the Rochester Royals of the NBA, 1949-1958; Benja- 
min (Ben) Kerner (1917—_), owner of the Tri-Cities/Milwau- 
kee/St. Louis Hawks in the National Basketball League and 
the National Basketball Association, 1946-68; Max Winter, 
owner of the Minneapolis Lakers in the 1950s; Mark *Cuban 
(1958- ), owner of the Dallas Mavericks; Jerry Reinsdorf 
(1936- ), owner of the Chicago Bulls; Leslie Alexander, Hous- 
ton Rockets; Micky Arison, Miami Heat; William Davidson, 
Detroit Pistons; Abe *Pollin (1923- ) Washington Wizards; 
Donald Sterling, Los Angeles Clippers; Herb Kohl, Milwaukee 
Bucks; and Howard Schultz, Seattle Supersonics. 
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Arnold (Red) *Auerbach (1917— ), was Boston Celtics 
coach and general manager; Red Holzman played for the 
Rochester Royals in 1946-54, and led the New York Knicks 
to the NBA championship in 1970 and 1973. Maurice *Podol- 
off (1890-1985) was elected president of the Basketball Asso- 
ciation of America in 1946 and served as the first commis- 
sioner of the National Basketball Association until 1963. Marty 
*Glickman (1917-2001) was a radio broadcaster and founding 
father of basketball on radio, and is a member of the Basket- 
ball Hall of Fame. Leo Fischer (1897-1970), an outstanding 
sportswriter, was president of the National Basketball League 
in 1940-44, and Harry Rudolph (1907-1973), president of the 
Eastern League. Larry *Fleisher (1930-1989) was head of the 
NBA players union from 1962-1988, and a member of the NBA 
Hall of Fame as contributor. 

Referees who gained prominence were Sam Schoenfeld 
(1907-1956), who starred at Columbia University in 1928-30 
and later founded and was first president of the Collegiate Bas- 
ketball Officials Association; Mendy *Rudolph (1928-1979), 
who became an NBA Official in 1953 and in 1969 became the 
league's chief of referees; and Norman Drucker, who after 15 
years with the nBa became supervisor of ABA Officials in 1969. 
Jews coached and won medals at the Olympic *Games. Ju- 
lius Goldman, an American, coached Canada to an Olympic 
medal in 1936, and Alexander Gomelsky did the same for the 
Soviet Union in 1964 and 1968. Canadian Olympic coaches in- 
clude Men Abromowitz (1948) and Ruben Richman (1934- ). 
Harry D. *Henshel served as chairman of the United States 
Olympic Basketball Committee in 1956, and Harold Fischer 
coached United States gold medal teams at the 1951 and 1967 
Pan-American Games. Tanhum (Tanny) Cohen-Mintz of 
Israel was named to the European All-Star team in 1964 and 
1965. Members of the Basketball Hall of Fame are Leonard D. 
Sachs, David Tobey, Barney Sedran, Nat Holman, Red Auer- 
bach, and Abe Saperstein. 

Ernie *Grunfeld won gold medals as a member of the 
American men’s teams at the 1975 Pan-American Games and 
the 1976 Olympic Games, and Nancy *Lieberman (1958- _ ) 
was a member of the American women’s teams which gained 
Pan-American Games gold and Olympic Games silver med- 
als. Lieberman was named outstanding college player twice, 
winning the Wade Trophy following the 1978-79 and 1979-80 
seasons, when her school Old Dominion won the women’s 
championship. In 1979 she helped the United States win the 
FIBA World Championship and a silver medal in the Pan- 
American Games. 

Larry *Brown (1940- ) was named Coach of the Year in 
the American Basketball Association in 1973 and 1975. In 1979 
Brown moved to the college ranks to coach at UCLA. His team 
reached the finals of the national collegiate (Ncaa) champion- 
ship in his first season. Brown, basketball's traveling man, then 
went to the NBA New Jersey Nets (1981-1983), and then to the 
University of Kansas, which won the Ncaa championship in 
1988. He returned to the NBA in 1988 with the Antonio Spurs, 
which went from a 21-61 record in Brown's first year to 56-26 
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the following year - the 35-game swing from one season to 
the next an NBA record. In 1992 he moved from San Antonio 
to the Los Angeles Clippers, then to the Indianapolis Pacers 
(1993-1997), Philadelphia 76ers (1997-2002), Detroit Pistons 
(2003-2004), and New York Knicks (2005-2006). His brother 
Herb (1936—_) is also a veteran coach. 

Alexander Gomelsky (1928-2005) returned to coach 
the U.S.S.R. national team in 1977. His team won an Olympic 
bronze medal in Moscow. 

Players Dolph Schayes (1972) and Max (Marty) Friedman 
(1971); coach Harry Litwack (1976); and contributors Edward 
Gottlieb (1971) and Maurice Podoloff (1973) were elected to 
the Basketball Hall of Fame. 

David Stern became the commissioner of the National 
Basketball Association in 1983 and in 1992 was named the most 
powerful person in sports by a national sports publication. The 
Sporting News said of him, “As a direct result of David Stern’s 
progressive leadership, the NBA now has the greatest univer- 
sal appeal of any professional sport.” 

Mickey *Berkowitz (1954- ) is considered the greatest 
basketball player in Israel's history. 

Senda Abbott *Berenson was the “Mother of Women’s 
Basketball” and was inducted into the International Basket- 
ball Hall of Fame in 1985. 


Billiards 

John M. Brunswick (1819-1886), who was born in Bengarten, 
Switzerland, and settled in Cincinnati, Ohio, was one of the 
earliest manufacturers of billiard equipment in the United 
States. He built the country’s first perfect billiard table in 
1845. Moses Bensinger (1839-1904), Brunswick's son-in-law, 
invented the balkline game in billiards in 1883, and in 1890 
became president of his father-in-law’s firm, which had been 
moved to Chicago. Outstanding American professional bil- 
liard players were Leon Magnus, winner of the first world 
three-cushion championship in 1878; Harry P. Cline, world 
three-cushion (1907) and 18.2 balkline (1910) champion, and 
Arthur Rubin (1905-?), world professional three-cushion 
champion (1961 and 1964); Sydney Lee (1903-2), the British 
amateur champion in 1931-34 and winner of the world ama- 
teur billiard championship in 1933, American amateurs Max 
Shimon, winner of the national three-cushion championship 
in 1929 and 1930, and Simon (“Cy”) Yellin, national pocket 
billiard champion in 1929. 


Bowling (Tenpin) 

The Brunswick Company entered the bowling business in 1888 
and helped establish the tenpin game around the world. Bowl- 
ing pioneers Samuel Karpf (1866-1923) and Dutch-born Louis 
B. Stein (1858-1949) helped organize the American Bowling 
Congress in 1895. One of the first to write about bowling in 
the United States, Karpf served in 1896-1907 as the first sec- 
retary of the American Bowling Congress. Stein, an outstand- 
ing bowler, established 300 as the score in tenpin bowling and 
determined that the weight of the ball should be 16 pounds. 
The Bowling Hall of Fame includes charter member Mortimer 
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(“Mort”) Lindsey (1888-1959); Phil Wolf, American Bowling 
Congress champion (1928); and Sylvia Wene Martin (1928- ), 
women bowler of the year in 1955 and 1960. 

Mark *Roth (1951— ), Bowler of the Year in 1977, 1978, 
1979, and 1984, is a member of Pro Bowlers Association (PBA) 
Hall of Fame. Roth, Barry Asher (1972-73), and Marshall Hol- 
man (1977-78) gained All-America selections. Holman was 
player of the year in 1987. Roth and Holman were voted into 
the U.S. Professional Bowlers Association’s Hall of Fame in 
1987 and 1990, respectively. Veteran Barry Asher joined the 
PBA Hall of Fame in 1988, and the American Bowling Con- 
gress’ Hall of Fame added Norman Meyers in 1983 and Al 
Cohn in 1985. 


Boxing 

The most active years of Jewish participation in professional 
boxing were in the latter part of the 18" and the first quarter 
of the 19" centuries in England, and in the first half of the 20% 
century in the United States. The best boxers of the early era 
were Daniel *Mendoza (1764-1836), champion of England in 
1792-95, and Samuel (“Dutch Sam”) Elias (1776-1816), cred- 
ited with the invention of the uppercut. Other English Jews 
who fought in the ring during this period were Barney Aaron 
(“the Star of the East”; 1800-1850); Henry Abrahams; the Be- 
lasco brothers - Abraham (“Aby”) (1797-2), Israel (1800-2), 
Samuel, and John; Isaac Bittoon (1778-1838); Elisha Crabbe 
(d. 1809); Abraham da Costa; Barnard Levy; Keely Lyons; 
Daniel Martin; Isaac Mousha; Abraham Robes; Solomon So- 
dicky; and the cousins of Daniel Mendoza, Angel Hyams and 
Aaron Mendoza. 

A number of English fighters bridged the gap between 
the early and modern eras. Barney (“Young Barney”) Aaron 
(1836-1907), son of Barney Aaron, Asher Moss, nephew of 
Daniel Mendoza and Israel (“Izzy”) Lazarus (1812-1867); and 
his sons Harry (1839-1865) and Johnny, who emigrated to 
the United States in the 1850s and 1860s and helped build in- 
terest in boxing by giving lessons and putting on exhibitions 
around the country. “Young Barney” Aaron won the light- 
weight championship of the United States in 1857. 

The first Jewish boxer to win a world championship un- 
der Marquis of Queensberry rules was Harry (“The Human 
Hairpin”) Harris (1880-1959), bantamweight, 1901-02. 

Other American world professional champions were 
light heavyweight Battling *Levinsky (Barney Lebrowitz; 1891- 
1949) in 1916-20; Maxie (“Slapsie”) *Rosenbloom (1904-1976) 
in 1930-1934; and Bob Olin (1908-1956) in 1934-35; middle- 
weights Al McCoy (Albert Rudolph; 1894-1966) in 1914-17; 
Ben Jeby (Morris Jebaltowsky; 1907-1985), 1932-33; and Solly 
Krieger (1909-1964), 1938-39; welterweights Jackie *Fields 
(Jacob Finkelstein; 1907-1987) in 1929-30, 1932-33; and Bar- 
ney *Ross; lightweights Benny *Leonard; Al (“The Bronx 
Beauty”) Singer (1907-1961) in 1930; and Barney *Ross; feath- 
erweights Abe *Attell (1884-1970) in 1901-12; Louis (“Kid”) 
Kaplan (1902-1970) in 1925-27; and Benny Bass (1904-1975) 
in 1927-28; bantamweights Abe Goldstein (1898-1907) in 1924; 
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Charley (“Phil”) Rosenberg (Green; 1902-1976) in 1925-27; and 
flyweight Izzy (“Corporal”) Schwartz (1900-1988) in 1927-29. 
Other world champions were Ted (“Kid”) *Lewis, Great Brit- 
ain; Victor (“Young”) Perez (1911-1942), France (Tunisia), 
flyweight 1931-32; Robert Cohen (1930-_), France (Algeria), 
bantamweight 1954-56; and Alphonse Halimi (1932-_ ), France 
(Algeria), bantamweight 1957-59. World junior champions 
were Mushy Callahan (Vincent Morris Sheer; 1905-1986), wel- 
terweight 1926-30; Jack Bernstein (John Dodick; 1899-1945), 
lightweight 1923; and Jackie (“Kid”) *Berg (Judah Berg- 
man; 1909-1991), Great Britain, welterweight 1930-31. Other 
noted American boxers were Monte Attell (1885-1960), Abe's 
brother; Jacob (“Soldier”) Bartfield (1892-1970); Joe Bern- 
stein (1877-1931); Harry Blitman (1908-1972); Phil (“Ring Go- 
rilla”) Bloom (1894-2); “Newsboy” Brown (Dave Montrose; 
1904-1977); Joe Choynski (1869-1943); Leach Cross (Louis 
Wallach; 1886-1957); Charley Goldman (1887-1968), who was 
also a successful trainer; Ruby (“The Jewel of the Ghetto” 
*Goldstein (1907-1984), both a boxer and referee; Willie Jack- 
son (Oscar Tobler; 1897-1961); Danny Kramer (1900-1971); 
Harry Lewis (Besterman; 1886-1956); Ray Miller (1908-1987); 
Young Montreal (Morris Billingkoff; 1897-1978); Young 
Otto (Arthur Susskind; 1886-1967); Dave Rosenberg (1901- 
1979); Johnny (“Young”) Rosner (1895-1974); Lew Tendler 
(1898-1970); Sid (“Ghost of the Ghetto”) Terris (1904-1974); 
Al “Bummy” *Davis (Albert (Avraham) Davidoff; 1920-1945), 
welterweight boxer; Abe (“The Newsboy”) *Hollander- 
sky (1887-1966, who engaged in more professional bouts 
(1,309) than any other fighter in boxing history; and Mike 
Rossman, who won the World Boxing Association light heavy- 
weight championship in 1978 at age 21, the youngest claim- 
ant of the light heavyweight title. He lost the championship 
in 1979. 

Champions of Europe included British boxers Anshel 
(“Young”) Joseph, welterweight, in 1910; Matt Wells (1886- 
1953), lightweight in 1911-12; Harry Mason, lightweight, in 
1923; Johnny Brown (d. 1975), bantamweight, in 1923 and Al 
Phillips, featherweight, in 1947; and also Albert Yvel, France, 
light heavyweight, in 1950-51. Winners of national professional 
titles were Jack Bloomfield in 1922, Joe Fox (1892-1965), in 1921; 
and Harry Mizler (d. 1990) in 1934 of Great Britain; Al Fore- 
man, Curly Wilshur (Barney Eisenberg), Sammy Luftspring 
and Maxie Berger of Canada; Tiger Burns (Dan Levine), Al 
James, and David Katzen of South Africa; and Waldemar Hol- 
berg of Denmark. In 1971, Henry Nissen of Australia (1948-_) 
won the British Commonwealth flyweight title. 

Jews have been involved in all other activities connected 
with the boxing business as managers, trainers, and promot- 
ers. Promoters included Mike *Jacobs (1880-1953), Joe *Ja- 
cobs (“Yussel the Muscle”; 1896-1940), Harry Markson, Her- 
man Taylor, Lew Raymond, Johnny Attell, Sam Becker, Larry 
Atkins, Goldie Ahearn, Archie Litman, Irving Schoenwald, 
Willie Gilzenberg, Bonnie Geigerman, and Jack Begun of the 
United States; Bella Burge, Jack *Solomons, Nathan Shaw, 
Mickey Duff, Esther Goldstein, and Harry Levene of Great 
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Britain; Ludwig Japhet of South Africa; Gilbert Benaim of 
France; and Paul Damski of Germany. Ray *Arcel (1899-1994) 
is considered the greatest trainer in the sport. Whitey (Mor- 
ris) *Bimstein (1897-1969) was another outstanding boxing 
trainer. Teddy *Brenner (1917-2000), considered the great- 
est matchmaker in boxing history, is a member of the Inter- 
national Boxing Hall of Fame. Lou *Stillman (Louis Ingber; 
1887-1969) was owner of Stillman’s Gym. 

The Boxing Hall of Fame, founded by ring historian 
Nat *Fleischer, has enshrined charter members Daniel Men- 
doza, Benny Leonard, Abe Attell, Barney Ross, Joe Choynski, 
Lew Tendler, Ted (“Kid”) Lewis, Battling Levinsky, Barney 
(“Young”) Aaron, and Max *Baer. 

Gilbert Cohen of France won the light middleweight 
championship of Europe in 1978. 

Australian Henry Nissen was the Commonwealth fly- 
weight champion in 1971-74. Victor Zilberman of Roma- 
nia won a bronze medal in welterweight division, and Rollie 
Schwartz served as manager of the very successful American 
team at the 1976 Olympic Games. 

American Saoul Mamby won the World Boxing Coun- 
cil’s version of the world junior welterweight championship 
in 1980. Shamil Sabyrov of the ussR won a 1980 Olympic gold 
medal in the light-flyweight division. Dmitry *Salita, a reli- 
gious Jew who does not box on Shabbat, won the NaBa junior 
welterweight championship in August 2005. 

French boxers Gilles Elbilia and Fabrice Benichou en- 
joyed ring successes in the 1980s and 1990s. Elbilia won the 
French and European welterweight titles in 1982 and 1983 
while Benichou won the World and European featherweight 
championships in 1989 and 1991. 

Scotland’s Gary (Kid) Jacobs defeated an Australian op- 
ponent and won the British Commonwealth welterweight 
championship in 1988. He lost the title the following year. In 
1992 he became the British welterweight champion. 


Bullfighting 
Jewish bullfighters include Sidney *Franklin of the United 
States and Randy Sasson (El Andaluz) of Colombia. 


Canoeing 

The sport began in 1865 and four years later Montagu Mayer 
competed in canoe races in England. In 1880 Arthur *Bren- 
tano and Adolph Lowenthal were among the 25 canoeists 
who founded the American Canoe Association. Leo Friede 
(1887-1959) of the United States won canoe sailing’s oldest tro- 
phy, the International Sailing Challenge Cup, in 1913 and 1914. 
Olympic medalists include Leon Rottman (Romania) two gold 
(1956) and one bronze (1960); Imre Farkas (Hungary), two 
bronze (1956, 1960); Laszlo Fabian (Hungary), gold (1956); 
Klara Fried (Hungary), bronze (1960), and Naum Prokupets 
(U.S.S.R.), bronze (1968). 

The two-man whitewater team of Joe Jacobi and his part- 
ner won a Olympic Games gold medal in 1992. It was only 
the fifth canoeing or kayaking gold medal won by the U.S. in 
Olympic Games history. 
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Cricket 

The first Jewish cricket players of note played at Oxford and 
Cambridge. D.L.A. Jephson represented Cambridge Univer- 
sity in 1891 and 1892 and John E. Raphael played for Oxford 
from 1903 to 1905. Both later represented Surrey County. In- 
ternational cricket players included the South Africans Man- 
fred J. Susskind, Norman (“Mobil”) Gordon, Dennis Gamsy 
and Aron (“Ali”) Bacher. The last, a physician who devoted his 
early years of medical practice to nonwhites, achieved wide- 
spread distinction as a cricketer in the South African victory 
over Australia in 1966. He was appointed captain of the South 
African team for the 1970 test matches against England, the 
first Jew to reach such a position. Though an outspoken ad- 
vocate of multiracial cricket, he was to have led his all-white 
team in the Commonwealth Matches at Edinburgh in 1970, 
but violent opposition in England to South African apartheid 
in sport caused cancellation of his team’s participation. 

Prue Hyman of Great Britain was captain of the wom- 
en's team at Oxford and represented her country in interna- 
tional competition. Patrons of the game were Sir Julian Cahn 
of Great Britain, Wilfred Isaacs of South Africa, and John I. 
Marder (d. 1975), president of the United States Cricket As- 
sociation. Cricket has been played in Israel since the Man- 
date period and later gained popularity with tours of Israel 
by Maccabi teams and still later by teams from England. Dr. 
Aron (Ali) Bacher of South Africa served as the first Jewish 
captain of a national cricket side in 1970-74. In 1979 Julian 
Wiener became the first Jewish cricketer to play for Australia’s 
full international Test side. 


Cycling 

Louis Gompertz of Great Britain perfected the gear rope, or 
bicycle chain, in 1821. Felix Schmal of Austria won one gold 
and two bronze medals at the first Olympic Games in 1896. 


Equestrian 

American Neal Shapiro won an Olympic silver and bronze 
medal in 1972 in show jumping, and his countrywoman Edith 
Master gained a 1976 Olympic bronze medal in dressage. Mark 
Laskin, Canada’s top rider in 1978 and 1979, helped his coun- 
try win the gold medal at the “alternate Olympics” in Rotter- 
dam, the Netherlands, in 1980. Margie Goldstein was named 
the 1989 and 1991 American Grand Prix Rider of the Year. In 
1991 she became the first show jumper to win eight Grand 
Prix events in one season. Serious injuries cost her an Olym- 
pic Games opportunity in 1992. 


Fencing 

Between 1896 and 1976, 38 Jewish fencers won 76 medals (39 
gold, 22 silver, and 15 bronze) in Olympic competition. Over 
the years they won numerous world, national, European, 
British Empire, Commonwealth, and Pan-American games 
(see *Olympic Games). Olympic medalists include Eduard 
Vinokurov (silver, 1972 and gold, 1976), Mark Rakita (silver, 
1972) and Grigori *Kriss (bronze, 1972), all of U.S.S.R., and 
Ildiko Uslaky-Rejtoe (silver, 1972), Hungary. Kriss won the 
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world epee title in 1971. Albert (Albie) *Axelrod (1921-2004) 
was one of the greatest American fencers in history, compet- 
ing in five consecutive Olympics from 1952 to 1968 and win- 
ning a bronze in 1960. Allan *Jay (1931-_) was a British fencer 
anda silver medalist in Individual and Team Epee at the 1960 
Olympic. In 1975 Martin Lang of the United States won a Pan- 
American Games gold medal. Americans Yuri Rabinovich 
of Wayne State and Paul Friedberg of Pennsylvania won the 
sabre event in the national collegiate championships in 1979 
and 1980. Leonid Dervbinsky was national epee champion in 
1980 and Peter Schifrin (gold) and Edgar House (silver) won 
Pan-American Games medals in 1979. American medalists 
in the Pan American Games were Elaine Cheris, Paul Fried- 
berg, and Jeff Bukantz in 1987 and Nick Bravin, John Fried- 
berg, Chris O'Loughlin, and Joseph Socolof in 1991. Israel's 
Udi Carmi placed fourth in the foil competition in the 1987 
World Championships. 


Field Hockey 

A women’s Olympic Games gold medalist in 1984, and a 
bronze medal winner in 1988, Carina Benninga carried the 
Netherlands flag at the Olympic Games opening ceremony 
in 1992. 


Football (American and Canadian) 

In 1870, a year after college football began in the United 
States, Moses Henry Epstein represented Columbia Univer- 
sity against Rutgers in the third game ever played. The follow- 
ing year, Emil G. *Hirsch, a future Reform rabbi, appeared 
in the initial football game at Pennsylvania University. In 
1874, Henry Joseph, a Canadian, played for McGill University 
against Harvard in an important series of contests. Lucius Lit- 
tauer, future “Glove King of America” and congressman from 
New York State, played for Harvard in 1875 and 1877. Littauer 
returned to his alma mater in 1881 and became college foot- 
ball’s first coach. Phil King of Princeton University, one of 
early football’s greatest players, was an All-American selec- 
tion in 1890-93 and a member of the College Football Hall of 
Fame. He later coached at his alma mater and at Wisconsin 
University. Sam Jacobson, a member of the Syracuse Athletic 
Association, helped organize the first football team at Syra- 
cuse University in 1889. 

Those who followed King as All-American selections 
were Sigmund (“Sig”) Harris (1883-1969), Minnesota, 1903- 
04; Israel (“Izzy”) Levene (1885-1930), Pennsylvania, 1905-06; 
Joseph Magidsohn (1888-1969), Michigan, 1909-10; Ar- 
thur (“Bluey”) Bluethenthal (1891-1918), Princeton, 1911-12; 
Leonard Frank (1889-1967), Minnesota, 1911; A. Harry Kal- 
let (1887-1965), Syracuse, 1911; Victor H. Frank (1900- ), 
Pennsylvania, 1918; Joseph Alexander (1898-1975), Syra- 
cuse, 1918-20; Ralph Horween (1896-1997), Harvard, 1916; 
his brother Arnold Horween, (1898-1985), Harvard 1920; 
Max Kadesky (1901-1970), Iowa, 1922; George Abramson 
(1903-1985), Minnesota, 1924; Milton (“Irish”) Levy, 1925; 
Benny *Friedman (1905-1982), Michigan, 1925, and a mem- 
ber of the College and Professional Football Hall of Fame; Ray 
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Baer (1905-1968), Michigan, 1927; Benny Lom, California, 
1927-29; Lou Gordon (1908-1976), Illinois, 1927; Fred Sington 
(1910-1998), Alabama, 1929-30; and Mike Alexander, a mem- 
ber of the College Football H all of Fame; Gabriel Bromberg, 
Dartmouth, 1930; Aaron Rosenberg (1912-1979), Southern 
California, 1932-33, and a member of the College Football 
Hall of Fame; Harry “Doc” Newman (1909-2000), Michi- 
gan, 1932; Franklin Meadow (1912-1989), Brown, 1932; David 
Smukler (1914-1971), Temple, 1934; Isadore (“Izzy”) Weinstock 
(1913-1997), Pittsburgh, 1934; Marshall *Goldberg (1917- ), 
Pittsburgh 1937-39, and a member of the College Football Hall 
of Fame; Sid *Luckman (1916-1998), Columbia, 1937-38, and 
a member of the College Football Hall of Fame; Leroy Mon- 
sky (1916-1981), Alabama, 1937; A. Sidney Roth (1916-2001), 
Cornell, 1938; Mervin Pregulman (1922- ), Michigan, 1943; 
Dan Dworsky (1927-_), Michigan, 1947; Bernard Lemonick, 
Pennsylvania, 1950; Al Goldstein (1936-1991), North Carolina, 
1958; Ron *Mix (1938-_), Southern California, 1959; Rich Stot- 
ter (1945— ), Houston, 1967; Bob Stein (1948- ), Minnesota, 
1967-68; Michael Andrew Seidman (1981- ), Carolina Pan- 
thers; and Igor Olshansky (1982-_), San Diego Chargers. 

Among other leading football coaches were Israel Lev- 
ene (1885-1930), an All-American selection, who played for 
Pennsylvania and later coached at the University of Tennes- 
see and at his alma mater; Fred Lowenthal (1879-1931), who 
starred at the University of Illinois and later coached its team; 
Edward Siskind (1886-1955), who played and coached at Ford- 
ham University; Frank Glick (1893-1979) of Princeton Uni- 
versity, who coached at his university and at Lehigh; Arnold 
Horween, All-American at Harvard and coach of the team 
in 1926-30. Others were Benny *Friedman, Joe Alexander, 
Louis Oshins (1902-1975), Marv *Levy (1926- ), and Mau- 
rice (“Mush”) Dubofsky (1910-1970), captain of the George- 
town University team. 

Although professional football began officially in 1895, 
the Syracuse, N.y., Athletic Association played the game for 
money before that date. Jewish members of the team included 
the manager and coach, Samuel Jacobson; the Freeman broth- 
ers, David and Chuck (1882-2), and an outstanding running 
back, Paul (Twister) Steinberg (1880-1964). Steinberg was also 
a member of the champion Philadelphia Athletics in 1902, 
and the famous Canton Bulldogs in 1905-06. In 1898, Bar- 
ney *Dreyfuss of baseball fame was co-owner and manager 
of the Pittsburgh Athletic Club, the champions of professional 
football. Other professional players included John Barsha 
(Abraham Barshofsky) (1898-1976), 1919-20; Leonard Sachs 
(1897-1942), 1920-26; the Horween brothers, Arnold, 1921-24, 
head coach of the Chicago Cardinals in 1923-24, and Ralph 
(1896-1997), 1921-23; Joseph Alexander, 1921-22, 1925-27, head 
coach of the ny Giants in 1926; Jack Sack (Jacob Bernard Sack- 
lowsky) (1902-1980), 1923, 1925-26; Samuel Stein (1906-1966), 
1926, 1929-32; Saul Mielziner (1905-1985), 1929-34; Ollie (Ber- 
nard Oliver) Satenstein (1906-1959), 1929-33; Benny *Fried- 
man, 1927-34, head coach of the Brooklyn Dodgers in 1932; 
Philip (Motsy) Handler (1908-1968), 1930-36, head coach 
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of the Chicago Cardinals in 1943-45, 1949; Louis Gordon, 
1930-38; Harry “Doc” Newman (1909-2000), 1933-37, in 1933 
he led the National Football League in passing for the N.Y. Gi- 
ants; Charles (Buckets) *Goldenberg (1911-1986), 1933-45; Ed- 
win Kahn (1911-1945), 1935-37; David Smukler, 1936-39, 1944; 
Marshall “Biggie” Goldberg (1917-_), 1939-43, 1946-48; Sidney 
*Luckman (1916-1998) 1939-50, a member of the Professional 
Football Hall of Fame; Alexander (Allie) *Sherman (1923- ), 
1943-47, head coach of the n.y. Giants, 1961-68; Herbert Rich, 
1950-56, an all-league selection in 1952; Sidney Youngelman, 
1955-63; Michael Sommer, 1958-63; and Ron Mix, 1960-69, a 
member of the all-time American Football League team. Sid 
*Gillman (1911-2003) served as head coach of the Los Ange- 
les Rams in 1955-59 and Los Angeles and San Diego Chargers 
in 1960-69. Al *Davis (1929- ) was head coach and is now 
owner of the Oakland Raiders, and was commissioner of the 
American Football League in 1966. Benjamin F. Lindheimer 
(1896-1960) was commissioner of the All-America Confer- 
ence in 1946-47; and Art *Modell (1925- ), owner of the 
Cleveland Browns which became the Baltimore Ravens, and 
president of the National Football League in 1967-70. Referees 
of note were Norman (“Bobie”) Cahn (1892-1965), Joseph J. 
Lipp (1889-1958), Joseph Magidsohn (1888-1969), and Samuel 
A. *Weiss (1902-1977). 

Canadian professional football executives included Louis 
Hayman, Harry Sonshine, Neville Winograd, David Loeb, 
Samuel Berger, and G. Sydney Halter, the first commissioner 
of the Canadian Football League. Halter and Abe Eliowitz 
(1910-1981), a US. player, are members of the Canadian Foot- 
ball Hall of Fame. 

Gary Wichard, quarterback, C.W. Post (1971), Randy 
Grossman (1952- ), end, Temple (1973) and David Jacobs 
(1957- ), kicker, Syracuse (1978) won All-America honors. 
Grossman played professionally with the Pittsburgh Steel- 
ers. 

Ron Mix (1938- _), offensive tackle with the San Diego 
Chargers, retired in 1973 after a 13-year career. He was named 
to the Professional Football Hall of Fame in 1979. Harry New- 
man, an All-America quarterback at Michigan in 1932, was 
named to the College Football Hall of Fame in 1975. 

In 1972 Carroll *Rosenbloom (1907-1979) exchanged 
ownership of the Baltimore Colts for the same position with 
the Los Angeles Rams of the NEL. Zygmunt Wilf, a child of 
Holocaust survivors, became owner of the Minnesota Vi- 
kings in 2005. Other owners include Al Lerner (1933-2002), 
Cleveland Browns; Arthur Blank (1942- ), Atlanta Falcons; 
Robert *Kraft (1942-_), New England Patriots; Daniel Snyder, 
Washington Redskins; Malcom Glazer (1928- ), Tampa Bay 
Buccaneers (and majority owner of Manchester United), Jef- 
frey Lurie (1951- ), Philadelphia Eagles; and Robert *Tisch 
(1926-2005), co-owner of the New York Giants. 

Players who performed on Super Bowl teams were Lyle 
Alzado (1949-1992), Los Angeles Raiders, 1984; Ed Newman 
(1951- ), Miami Dolphins, 1985 and John Frank (1962- ) and 
Harris Barton (1964- ), San Francisco 49ers, 1989 and 1990. 
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AVE-LALLEMANT, FRIEDRICH CHRISTIAN BENEDICT 


In 1946 he established the Richard Avedon Studio in 
New York. He remained a staff photographer for Harper’s 
Bazaar until 1966, during which time his fresh energetic pho- 
tographs created a “democratic” vision of high fashion, with 
his models, often clothed by Dior, strolling down the streets 
of Paris and chatting with shopkeepers and street performers. 
He virtually reinvented portraiture as a photographic genre, 
making arresting, though not always flattering, images of the 
country’s cultural elite (artists, fashion designers, writers, ac- 
tors) and culturally destitute (drifters and carnival workers he 
photographed in the western United States in the early 1980s). 
Posing his subjects against empty white backdrops and re- 
moving the descriptive devices of setting and props, Avedon 
called attention to the subject's gesture and expression, to the 
drama and psychology revealed in that person's gaze or the 
lines of his or her face. He worked as an advertising photog- 
rapher, director, and visual consultant for film and television. 
One of his most famous fashion photographs, made in 1995 
in Paris, shows the then famous model Dovina, in a gown by 
Dior, before several live elephants. The 1957 film Funny Face, 
with Fred Astaire and Audrey Hepburn, was loosely based on 
his life. In 1959 Avedon's first book of photographs, designed 
by Brodovitch, with a text by Truman Capote, was published 
under the title Observations. He joined Vogue, a rival fashion 
magazine to Harper’s Bazaar, in 1966. 

Traveling widely, Avedon produced several notable bod- 
ies of work. In 1963 he went to the American South and pho- 
tographed the civil rights movement, collaborating with James 
Baldwin on the book Nothing Personal. In the late 1960s and 
1970s he photographed antiwar demonstrators, and in 1971 he 
went to Vietnam to document military leaders and war vic- 
tims. From 1985 to 1992 his editorial work appeared exclusively 
in Egoiste, the French literary and art magazine. 

His work is in the permanent collections of major mu- 
seums, and he has been the subject of numerous solo exhi- 
bitions, including a display of his fashion photography at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York in 1978. He was 
also the recipient of numerous honors, including an honorary 
doctorate from London's Royal College of Art in 1989, the In- 
ternational Photography Prize from the Erna and Victor Has- 
selblad Foundation in 1991, and the Master of Photography 
Award from the International Center of Photography in 1993, 
the year his book, An Autobiography, was published. 

“A portrait is not a likeness,” Avedon said. “The moment 
an emotion or fact is transformed into a photograph it is no 
longer a fact but an opinion. There is no such thing as inac- 
curacy in a photograph. All photographs are accurate. None 
of them is the truth.” 

Avedon once described himself as “completely agnos- 
tic, someone who doesn't believe in anything” John Avedon, 
his son, described his father in a film about him, similarly, 
and with affection and a bit of humor. “My father, who has 
absolutely no religious sentiment of any kind, and has no cul- 
tural sentiment in terms of Jewish culture, has a very stan- 
dard Jewish personality, if that’s not too big a generalization 
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to make. And by that I mean he thrives on anxiety. It’s a way 
of life” 

In Richard Avedon: Darkness and Light, a documentary 
produced in 1995, Avedon, who considered himself unequivo- 
cally secular, said his Jewishness was “connected to something 
pure in the genes, something in me that was a Jew.’ He tells 
of an intimate revelation with his experience of touching an 
ancient Torah in a synagogue in Europe. “I was shaking,” he 


said. “I can’t explain it.” 
[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


°AVE-LALLEMANT, FRIEDRICH CHRISTIAN BENE- 
DICT (1809-1892), German criminologist and writer. Avé- 
Lallemant was a senior police official in Luebeck from 1843 to 
1868 who studied the psychopathology of criminals and wrote 
novels about the underworld. In his studies of the language 
of the underworld, he had noted the large proportion of Yid- 
dish words in the vocabulary, chiefly derived from Hebrew 
and Aramaic and therefore unintelligible to police and crimi- 
nologists. He therefore included a translation and analysis of 
approximately 8,000 words and idiomatic expressions, an elu- 
cidation of 1,200 abbreviations, a basic Yiddish grammar, and 
illustrative texts. In 1889 the linguistic section was reprinted 
under the title Dolmetsch der Geheimsprache as a manual for 
court officials and was recommended for businessmen. The 
nonlinguistic sections were reprinted in 1914. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 1 (1926), 48-50; F. Avé- 
Lallemant, Das deutsche Gaunerthum (1914), v—xi (introd.); NDB, 1 
(1953), 465; Algemeyne Entsiklopedye, 1 (1934), 175-6. 
[Sol Liptzin] 


AVELEI ZION (Heb. ]i°8 703K; “Mourners of Zion; based 
on Isa. 61:3), groups of Jews devoted to mourning the de- 
struction of the Temple and to praying for the redemption of 
Zion. The customs of this group can be traced to the period 
immediately following the destruction of the Second Temple. 
Perhaps the group itself arose in Jerusalem. The Babylonian 
Talmud (BB 60b) mentioned that after the destruction of the 
Temple many became perushim (ascetics) and abstained from 
meat and wine as a sign of mourning. Rabbis such as Joshua 
b. Hananiah and Ishmael, while sympathizing with their sen- 
timents, felt that these customs could not be universally ap- 
plied. After the Bar Kokhba War (132-5) Jews were no lon- 
ger allowed to live in Jerusalem and could only visit it on the 
Ninth of *Av. After the Arab conquest, however, the Jewish 
community resettled in Jerusalem and this led to the revival 
of the Avelei Zion. They were obviously inspired by mystical 
and messianic ideas which found expression in writings such 
as the Orot ha-Mashiah, Nistarot de-R. Shimon b. Yohai, and 
the Tefillot R. Shimon b. Yohai. The ninth-century author of 
the Pesikta Rabbati may have belonged to the group: he praises 
them highly, although they were held in ridicule by the com- 
munity at large (158a/b). 

The Avelei Zion would not engage in either commerce 
or trade and therefore lived in great poverty; for their meager 
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Alzado, Newman, Barton, and Brad Edelman of the New 
Orleans Saints were named to All-Pro teams during this pe- 
riod. Barton, an offensive tackle, was an All-Pro in 1990 and 
1992. 

Coach Marv Levy, the Phi Beta Kappa scholar who was 
hired by the Buffalo Bills in 1986, led the Bills to four consecu- 
tive Super Bowl appearances (1991-1994). Coach Sid Gillman 
and Al Davis were voted into the Professional Football Hall 
of Fame in 1983 and 1992. In 1989 Gillman was also named to 
the College Football Hall of Fame. Beginning in 1960, Davis 
served as a personnel assistant and scout, head coach, gen- 
eral manager, league commissioner, principal team owner, 
and chief executive officer. Davis was a Gillman assistant in 
1960. 


Golf 

The development of outstanding Jewish golfers was slow as 
most established golf clubs barred Jews from membership. 
Elaine V. Rosenthal (1896-—?) of the United States was one of 
the first successful golfers. She won a number of tournaments 
after placing second in the national amateur championship in 
1914. Herman Barron (1909-1978) was a leading player on the 
United States professional tour in the late 1940s, a member of 
the United States Ryder Cup team in 1947, and world profes- 
sional senior champion in 1963. Sidney Brews (1899-1972) of 
South Africa had a long career as a professional golfer. Begin- 
ning in 1925, he won 30 Open championships in six countries. 
South African national amateur champions and international 
players included Brews’ brother-in-law, Mickey Janks, South 
African national champion of 1948; Betty Bental Peltz; Flor- 
rie Josselsohn; Rita Levitan; Isabel Blumberg; and Judy An- 
gel. Martin (Marty) Fleckman of the United States won the 
national collegiate title in 1965 and two years later became the 
first golfer in history to win the first tournament he entered 
as a professional. In 1968, Bruce Fleisher (1948- ) won the 
United States amateur championship, and, with Richard Sid- 
erowf, was a member of the winning U.S. team at the world 
amateur championships in Australia. Fleckman, Fleisher, Sid- 
erowf, and Arnold Blum were all members of winning U.S. 
teams in Walker Cup competition. Douglas Silverberg of Can- 
ada and Roberto Halpern of Mexico were also international 
golfers. Jane Weiller Selz, an American, won the women’s na- 
tional amateur championship of Mexico in 1960. In 1960-61, 
Lord (Lionel) Cohen of Great Britain served as captain of the 
famous Royal and Ancient Golf Club of St. Andrews, Scotland. 
Israel opened its first golf course at Caesarea in 1961. 

American Amy *Alcott (1956- ) had 29 career wins, in- 
cluding five majors, and was inducted into World Golf Hall 
of Fame in 1999. Richard Siderowf, an American, won the 
Canadian Amateur in 1971 and the British Amateur in 1973 
and 1976. 

After 13 years as a club professional, Bruce Fleischer re- 
turned to the tour and won his first Professional Golf Asso- 
ciation tournament in 1991. In 1992, Monte Scheinblum won 
the National Long Drive championship. Entertainer Dinah 
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Shore was the 1985 recipient of the Patty Berg Award for out- 
standing contributions to women’s golf. 


Gymnastics 

Germany’s Flatow cousins, Alfred (1869-1942) and Gustav Fe- 
lix (1875-1945), won six medals (five gold) in gymnastic com- 
petition at the first modern Olympic Games in 1896. Other 
Olympic medalists included Imre Gellert (Hungary), silver, in 
1912; George Gulack (1905-1986; United States), gold, in 1932; 
Philip Erenberg (1909-1992); United States), silver, in 1932; Ag- 
nes *Keleti (1921- ; Hungary), 11 medals, including five gold, 
in 1948-52, and 1956; Alice Kertesz (Hungary) gold and silver, 
in 1956; Mikhail Perelman (US.S.R.), gold, in 1952; and Vladi- 
mir Portnoi (U.S.S.R.), silver and bronze, in 1960. Abie *Gross- 
feld (1934— ) and Mark Cohn (1943- ) of the United States 
won gold medals in the Pan-American Games, and Daniel 
Millman (1946- ) of the United States became the first world 
trampoline champion in 1964. Joseph Salzman was co-coach 
of the United States Women’s Olympic team in 1948. Harvey 
Berkman, who was physical education director of Chicago 
Jewish People’s Institute from 1908 to 1922, was responsible for 
the training of some of America’s best gymnasts. 

Abie *Grossfeld coached the United States men’s team at 
the 1972 Olympic Games. Marshall Avener was a 1972 Olym- 
pian and a 1975 Pan-American Games gold medalist. Sharon 
Shapiro of ucLA won all four individual events and the all- 
around title at the United States women’s college champion- 
ships in 1980. 

Olympic medalists included Mitch *Gaylord (1961- ) 
of the U.S., who won a gold, silver, and two bronze medals in 
1984; Valeri Belenki of Azerbaijan, a gold and bronze winner 
in 1992; and Kerri *Strug (1977-_) of the U.S., who won a gold 
medal at the 1996 Games. 

Soviet gymnast Maria *Gorokhovskaya (1921- ) won 
seven medals at the 1952 Olympics. Americans Lucy Wener 
and Brian Ginsberg won Pan American Games gold medals 
in 1983 and 1987. 


Handball 

This is a very popular sport with American Jews. During the 
1960s, the membership of the United States Handball As- 
sociation was 35 percent Jewish. The game has had numer- 
ous Jewish national champions including Vic *Hershkowitz 
(1918- ), handball’s greatest all-round player, and Jimmy *Ja- 
cobs (1931-1988), the best player of the 1960s. Hershkowitz 
won a record 40 national titles in one-wall, three-wall, and 
four-wall play between 1942 and 1968. Jacobs’ victories were 
gained in three-wall and four-wall competitions. 

Handball held its first national championship in 1919, 
and the following year Max Gold won the title. Other players 
who gained national singles titles were George Nelson, Ken 
Schneider, Paul Haber, Simon (“Stuffy”) Singer, Martin Deca- 
tur, Ken Davidoff, Steve Sandler, Michael Schmookler, Irving 
Jacobs, Harry Goldstein, Jack Londin, David Margolis, Joseph 
Garber, Arthur Wolfe, the Alexander brothers Seymour and 
Morton, and Sheila Maroschick. Members of the Helms Hand- 
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ball Hall of Fame include players Hershkowitz and Schneider 
and Hyman Goldstein and Judge Joseph Shane, both national 
commissioners of the United States Handball Association. 
Paul Haber (1970-71) and Fred Lewis (1972, 1974-76, 
1978) won United States Handball Association singles titles. 


Horse Racing 

An English Jew named Lamego was engaged in this sport as 
early as the 18" century. Active in English racing during this 
period were Baron Maurice de *Hirsch, who gave all his rac- 
ing winnings to charity, and Sir Ernest *Cassel. Philip Levi 
(1821-1898) was an early patron of the sport in Australia. In 
the United States, Ben Cohen was an officer of the Maryland 
Jockey Club in 1830, and six years later a horse owned by 
Aaron Philip Hart won the first running of the King’s Plate 
in Canada. 

America’s leading jockey before the Civil War was Jacob 
Pincus (1838-1918) who began to ride in 1852. Pincus became 
a trainer and in 1881 he saddled the first American-bred horse 
to win England’s Epsom Derby. One of those who employed 
Pincus as a trainer was August *Belmont, who had entered 
the sport in 1866 as a founder of Jerome Park and was the 
first president of the American Jockey Club. This club in- 
cluded many Jewish horse owners. Other prominent Ameri- 
can owners and trainers in the 19 century were David Gideon 
(1846-1929), Charles Fleischmann (1834-1897), Moses Gold- 
blatt (1869-1941), and Julius (Jake) Cahn (1864-1941), owner 
and trainer of the 1897 Kentucky Derby winner, Typhoon 11. 

Georges Stern (1882-1928) of France earned the title 
“King of the Jockeys” during a career that ran from 1899 to 
1926. During that time Stern won almost every major Euro- 
pean event, including the 1911 Epsom Derby. America’s Wal- 
ter Miller (1890-1959), another successful jockey of the same 
era, is a member of the national Jockeys Hall of Fame. He 
had ridden in the United States (1904-09) and Europe be- 
fore weight problems forced his retirement. Miller was the 
American riding champion in 1906-07 and had ridden 388 
winners in 1906, a record that lasted until 1952. Other out- 
standing American jockeys were Lewis Morris; the Renick 
brothers, Joseph (1910-?) and Sam (1912-1999); Robert Mer- 
ritt (1912— ); Willie *Harmatz (1931- ); and Walter (“Mousy”) 
*Blum (1934—_), who rode over 3,000 winners from 1953 and 
was national riding champion in 1963-64. Harry (“Cocky”) 
Feldman (1915-1950) was the national riding champion of 
South Africa seven times during an 18-year career. He was 
killed in a riding accident, as was Britain's Reginald Sassoon 
(1893-1933), an amateur steeplechase rider. Nikolai Nasibov 
was the Soviet Union’s leading jockey in the 1960s. 

The most noted American trainers, who were also own- 
ers and breeders, were Hirsch *Jacobs (1904-1970) who sad- 
dled more winners (3,596) than any other trainer in history; 
his brothers Eugene and Sidney; the Byer brothers, Nathan- 
iel, Frank, and Jacob; Mose Shapoff; the Lowenstein brothers, 
Jake (1889-1971) and Mose; Philip Bieber, founder and first 
president of the Horsemen’s Benevolent and Protective As- 
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sociation; Kentucky Derby winners Sol Rutchick and Jacob 
(“Jack”) Price; Arnold Winick; Howard (“Buddy”) Jacobson 
(1931-1989), the national training champion in 1963-65; and 
Yevgeni Gottlieb of the U.S.S.R. 

Prominent owners and breeders included Sir Ellice V. 
Sassoon (1881-1961), who had four Epsom Derby winners; 
the Joel brothers, Jack (1862-1940) and Solomon (“Solly”; 
1866-1931); Nat Cohen (d. 1988), winner of the 1962 Grand 
National Steeplechase at Aintree; Stuart Levy (1908-1966); 
Heinrich Loebstein; Michael Sobell; Sir Henry *d’Avigdor- 
Goldsmid; and Evelyn *Rothschild, Great Britain; Jean Stern 
(1874-1962), who won the Grand Steeplechase of Paris four 
times; Georges *Wildenstein (1893-1964) and his son Dan- 
iel; Alec Weisweiller; Barons Edouard (1868-1949), James 
(1878-1957), Maurice (1891-1957) and Guy de Rothschild, 
France; Sir Adolph Basser (1887-1964), Australia, winner of 
the Melbourne Cup in 1951; Abe Bloomberg and G.M. Jaffee, 
South Africa; and the Americans Benjamin Block (1873-1950) 
and John D. Hertz (1879-1961; Hertz and his wife Frances 
(1881-1963) won the Triple Crown in the United States in 
1943 with Count Fleet; Herbert M. Woolf (1880-1964), J.J. 
(Jack) Amiel, Harry FE *Guggenheim, and Isaac Blumberg 
were all Kentucky Derby winners; Bernard M. *Baruch, Wil- 
liam Littauer (1865-1953); Harry M. *Warner (1881-1958); 
Alvin Untermeyer (1882-1963); Louis B. *Mayer; Albert Sab- 
bath (1889-1969) whose horse Alsab cost him $700, earned 
$350,000 from him and sired winners who earned $4,000,000. 
There were also Nelson I. Asiel (1886-1965); Robert Lehman, 
Arlene Erlanger (1895-1969); Louis K. Shapiro (1897-1970); 
Irving Gushen (1899-1963), president of the Horsemen’s Be- 
nevolent and Protective Association in 1953-63; Stanley Sagner 
(1908-1964); John M. *Schiff; Jacob Sher (1889-1972); Louis 
E. Wolfson; Isador (Colonel) Bieber (1887-1974); Maxwell 
H. Gluck (1896-1984); Jack Dreyfus Jr. (1914-?), chairman of 
the Board of Trustees of the New York Racing Association in 
1969-70; and David J. Davis, whose Australian thoroughbred, 
Phar Lap, was considered by many to have been the greatest 
racehorse of all time. 

American racing executives included Louis Smith (1888- 
1968), Benjamin E Lindheimer (1890-1960), Leonard Flor- 
sheim (1880-1964), Joseph Schenck (1878-1961), Morris 
Shapiro (1883-1969) and his son John D., the originator of 
the Washington, p.c., International Classic and president 
of the Thoroughbred Racing Association; Mervyn *Leroy 
(1900-1987); J.J. (“Jake”) Isaacson (1896-2); David Haber; Nat 
Herzfeld; Joseph Cohen; Joseph Gottstein (1891-1971); the 
Cohen brothers, Herman and Ben, who controlled Maryland's 
famous racetrack, Pimlico; Dr. Leon Levy (1895-?) and his son 
Robert; Hyman N. Glickstein, Saul Silberman (1896-1971), 
Philip H. Iselin, and J. Samuel Perlman (1900-_ ), a Canadian, 
who was publisher and editor of the Daily Racing Form and 
Morning Telegraph. 

Harness racing became a major sport in the United States 
in 1940 when George Morton Levy (1889-1977) introduced 
night racing at Roosevelt Raceway in New York. Levy also 
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encouraged and backed the invention of the mobile starting 
gate. He is a member of the Hall of Fame of the Trotter. Even 
before 1940, track-owner Louis Smith modernized the sport 
by eliminating the use of heats to determine winners; he built 
and owned New England's first modern racetrack, Rocking- 
ham. Sacher (“Satch”) Werner (1898-2), was the outstanding 
American trainer and driver; before turning professional he 
was an amateur champion of Vienna, Austria. Amateur driv- 
ers included Nathan S. *Straus (1848-1931), who gave up rac- 
ing and yachting to devote himself to philanthropies which 
helped lay the foundations of the State of Israel; and Neal 
Shapiro, won an Olympic silver and bronze medal in 1972 in 
show jumping. 

American jockey Walter Blum (1934- ) retired after the 
1975 season, after a 22-year riding career with 4,383 winners. 
Maxwell Gluck (1977) and Louis Wolfson (1978) were named 
the outstanding American thoroughbred owner-breeders of 
the year. Wolfson’s horse Affirmed won the 1978 Triple Crown 
(Kentucky Derby, Preakness, and Belmont Stakes) and was 
named Horse of the Year in 1978 and 1979. Sir Michael Sobel 
and Sir Arnold Weinstock’s Troy won the 200 running of the 
English Derby and Harry Meyerhoff’s Spectacular Bid won 
the Kentucky Derby. 

Jockeys Walter Blum and Jacob Pincus were enshrined in 
the U.S. Thoroughbred Racing Hall of Fame in 1987 and 1988. 
Blum rode 4,382 winners in a 22-year career (1953-1975), and 
Pincus, a leading 19"*-century jockey, was also an outstanding 
trainer. Another Hall of Fame entry in 1990 was owner Sam 
Rubin’s John Henry, a two-time American Horse of the Year. 

In 1983, with 2,500 victories to his credit, South African 
jockey Stanley Amos retired, the same year another South Af- 
rican jockey, Basil Barcus, recorded his 1,000" win. 


Ice Hockey 
Defense man Yuri Lyapkin of the U.S.S.R. won an Olympic 
gold medal in 1976. 

Mathieu *Schneider (1969— ) is a two-time NHL All- 
Star and was a member of the U.S. Olympic team and Team 
US.A. 

Gary *Bettman (1952- ) has been commissioner of the 
National Hockey League since 1993. Edward and Peter Bronf- 
man, owners of the Montreal Canadiens since 1971, sold the 
team in 1978. Steve Ellman is owner of the Phoenix Coyotes, 
and Ed Snider owns the Philadelphia Flyers. Stan *Fischler 
(1932- ) is an author, broadcaster, and leading authority on 
ice hockey. 


Ice Skating (Figure and Speed) 
American Scott Cramer won the men’s professional figure 
skating gold medal at the world championships in 1980. Dr. 
Alain Calmat, an Olympic silver medalist in figure skating in 
1964, became France’s Minister of Youth and Sports in 1984. 
American Judy Blumberg and her partner won bronze medals 
in ice dancing in the World Figure Skating Championships in 
1983-85. They placed fourth in the 1984 Olympic Games. 

In speed skating, American Andrew Gabel (1964- ) is 
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a four-time Olympian (1988, 1992, 1994, 1998) and holds a 
silver medal as a member of the 1994 5,000 m Short Track 
relay team. In figure skating, Sasha *Cohen (1984- ), Sarah 
*Hughes (1985-_), and Irina *Slutskaya (1979-_) all skated in 
the Olympics and have won numerous medals. 


Jai Alai 

Richard I. Berenson (1893-1967) was responsible for the suc- 
cess of jai alai in the United States. He was president and gen- 
eral manager of the Miami Fronton from 1929 until his death. 
He was succeeded by his son, L. Stanley (“Buddy”) Berenson. 
Among Americans who played professional jai alai were Mar- 
tin Perfit and Howard Wechsler. 

American Joey Cornblit, a professional for 20 years, won 
the Tournament of Champions (a meeting of the sport’s top 
players) in 1992, when he also won his ninth Florida singles 
championship. 


Judo 
In 1964, when this sport was added to the Olympic program 
for the first time, James Bregman (1941-_) of the United States 
won a bronze medal in the middleweight division. Other inter- 
nationalists included Gabriel Goldschmied, Mexico, a bronze 
medalist in the 1967 Pan-American Games; Ronald Hoffman 
(1944- ), Bernard Lepkofer (1933-_), and Irwin Cohen of the 
United States; Ivan Silver of Great Britain; Salvadore Gold- 
schmied of Mexico, and Jorge Gleser (1947- ) of Argentina 
and the United States. 

Irwin Cohen (1971-72, 1974, 1976-78), Steve Cohen (1974- 
75, 1977) and David Pruzansky (1973) won United States na- 
tional titles. Jesse Goldstein won a 1979 Pan-American Games 
silver medal for the United States in the heavyweight division. 
Amy Kublin won American women’s titles in 1976-78, 1980. 

After 40 years, Israel won its first Olympic medals in 
1992. Yael *Arad gained a silver medal in women’s competi- 
tion and Shay Oren Smadga took a bronze in the men’s events. 
Other Olympic medalists were American Robert Berland, sil- 
ver, and Canadian Mark Berger, bronze, in 1984. 

Pan American Games medalists in 1983 and 1987 in- 
cluded Berland, Berger and also American Damon Keeve. 


Karate 

Between 1986 and 1988, Kathy Jones won two silver and four 
bronze medals in World Cup and World Championship com- 
petition. Danny Hakim of Australia won a silver medal in the 
1988 World Championships. 


Lacrosse 

Early internationalists were Henry Joseph of Canada, who in 
1876 played in a game before Queen Victoria in London, and 
Lionel Moses of the United States, the first known Jewish cap- 
tain of an intercollegiate sports team. Like Joseph, Moses was 
a member of teams that toured Great Britain before 1900. Ber- 
nard M. Baruch played the game at the City College of New 
York in the late 1880s. Another early American player was 
Clarence M. Guggenheimer, who played for Johns Hopkins 
and later for Harvard. Milton Erlanger (1888-1969), also of 
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Johns Hopkins, served as president of the Intercollegiate La- 
crosse Association and was later elected to the Lacrosse Hall 
of Fame. Other members of the Lacrosse Hall of Fame include 
Henry S. Frank, captain of the 1909 Johns Hopkins team, and 
Victor K. Ross, who starred at Syracuse University and led his 
team to victory over Oxford-Cambridge in 1922. 


Lawn Bowling 

This is a very popular game with the Jews of South Africa. In 
the 1960s, when Jews represented 1% of the total population, 
25% of all lawn bowlers in the country were Jewish. South 
African bowlers and administrators included Alfred (“Alf”) 
Blumberg, who in 1950 became his country’s first Jewish lawn 
bowling internationalist and winner of an Empire Games’ 
gold medal in Auckland, New Zealand, that year; Abraham 
(Pinky) Danilowitz, 1958 Empire Games gold medalist in 
singles, and Leon Kessel who represented South Africa in the 
first world lawn bowling championship in 1966. Harry Hart 
of Rhodesia was awarded the mE for his services as player 
and administrator in 1964. David Magnus was one of Austra- 
lia’s star players. 


Luge (Toboggan) 

American Gordy Sheer won gold medals in the North Ameri- 
can Championships doubles in 1990 and 1991. Sheer also par- 
ticipated in the 1992 Olympic Games. 


Motorboat Racing 

In 1905, two years after the sport began, America’s Jacob Sie- 
gel won the inboard hydroplane National Championship Tro- 
phy. The following year, Britain’s Lionel de *Rothschild was 
co-owner of the winning boat at the Harmsworth Trophy 
event in Ireland. Bernard M. Baruch and his brother Hartwig 
won the National Championship Trophy in 1906-09. Herbert 
Mendelsohn was victorious in the 1937 Gold Cup race, and S. 
Mortimer Auerbach (1901- ) won the National Sweepstakes 
in 1939. Donald Aronow of the United States, a boatbuilder, 
designer, and driver, won the world title in ocean racing in 
1967 and 1969. In the latter year, the Union of International 
Motorboating awarded him its Gold Medal of Honor. Other 
American ocean drivers were Jerry Langer (1966 national out- 
board champion), Peter Rothschild (1966 national inboard 
champion), and William Wishnick (1924- ; 1970 national 
inboard champion). In 1967, Milton Horwitz of the United 
States won the national title in predicted-log competition. 
Horwitz, Aronow, Langer, and Rothschild are members of 
the Gulf Marine Hall of Fame. Other international drivers 
included Arnie Levy and his son Derrick, South Africa; and 
Alan Bernstein, Rhodesia. 

American William Wishnick won the 1971 world ocean 
racing title and Dr. Robert Magoon (1971-73) and Joel Halp- 
ern (1976-77) United States national ocean racing champi- 
onships. 

Don Aronow, American boat designer and two-time 
world offshore powerboat champion (1967 and 1969), died 
in 1987. 
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Motorcycling 

In 1936 Australia’s Lionel Maurice Van Praag (1908-?) won 
the world’s first speedway championship in Wembley, Eng- 
land, and Benjamin Kaufman (1911-_), of the United States, 
gained national speedway titles in 1936-37. 


Olympic Games 

Israel joined the United States and a number of other nations 
in the 1980 boycott of the Moscow Olympic Games as a pro- 
test against the U.S.S.R. invasion of Afghanistan. See *Olym- 
pic Games for list of Jewish medal winners. 


Polo 

A favorite sport of the Rothschild banking family since the 
1890s, they helped popularize polo in Austria and France. 
Leading Rothschild players were Baron Louis (1882-1954), 
Austria; Barons Edouard Alphonse James (1869-1949), Robert 
(1880-1946), and Elie (1917- ), France and Evelyn (1931- ), 
Great Britain. American players included William Littauer 
(1865-1953); the *Fleischmann brothers, Julius (1872-1925) 
and Max (1877-1951); Robert Lehman (1891-1969); Adam 
Gimbel (1893-1969); Samuel Cohen (1896-1965); and John 
M. Schiff (1904-1987). 


Roller Skating 

American Scott Cohen, who won the world free skating cham- 
pionships in 1985, 1986, 1989, and 1990, became the first sin- 
gles skater to win the title four times. Cohen also won a Pan 
American Games silver medal in 1987. 


Rowing 

In 1858, Britain’s Sir Archibald Levin Smith (1836-1901) rowed 
in the Cambridge University crew that defeated Oxford and 
triumphed in the Henley Royal Regatta. During the 1870s 
Henry Altman (1854-1911), Isaac N. *Seligman (1856-1917), 
and Lucius *Littauer were engaged in collegiate rowing in the 
United States. Seligman rowed at Columbia, Littauer at Har- 
vard, and Altman helped to establish the sport at Cornell Uni- 
versity. The Lone Star Boat Club of New York City, America’s 
first Jewish rowing group, was organized in 1887. Samuel G. 
Sterne was its president. 

In Olympic competition, Allen P. Rosenberg (1931- ) 
coached the 1964 American rowing team to a pair of vic- 
tories. As a coxswain, Rosenberg won a gold medal in the 
1955 Pan-American Games. Between 1963 and 1966 Don- 
ald Spero (1939- ) of the United States won seven national, 
two Canadian, and the 1966 world championship, in sin- 
gle-sculls. He was an Olympic finalist in 1964 and winner of 
the Diamond Sculls in Britain’s Henley Royal Regatta in 
1965. Spero and Rosenberg are members of the Helms Row- 
ing Hall of Fame. Frederic Lane stroked the University of 
Pennsylvania to victory in the Grand Challenge Cup of 
England’s Royal Henley Regatta in 1955, to defeat a Soviet 
crew. George Hermann, Herbert Senoff James Kreis, Jerry 
Winkelstein, James Fuhrman (1943- ), and Lawrence 
Gluckman (1946- ) were Pan-American Games gold med- 
alists. 
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Allen Rosenberg coached and David Weinberg was cox- 
swain of the American crew that won the 1974 eight-oared 
heavyweight race at the World Championships. 

Seth Bauer won an Olympic Games bronze medal in 
1988. Other American participants in the 1988 Olympic Games 
were Sherri Cassuto and Jon Fish. Bauer, Fish, and Cassuto 
won Pan American Games and World Championships med- 
als between 1985 and 1991. 

Pablo Bulgach of Argentina and Betsy Kimmel, U.S., won 
Pan American Games gold medals in 1987 and 1991. 


Rugby 

John E. Raphael (1882-1917) represented England nine times 
in international rugby competitions in 1902-06, and Bethel 
Solomons (1885-1965), later a leading gynecologist, played 
for Ireland ten times in 1908-10. Aaron (“Okey”) Geffin of S. 
Africa was the hero of the 1949 test series victory over New 
Zealand. Samuel Goodman was the manager of the United 
States Olympic gold medal teams in 1920 and 1924. Austra- 
lias Albert A. Rosenfeld (1885— ) and Britain’s Lewis Harris 
were outstanding Rugby League players. Rosenfeld appeared 
in the first test series between England and Australia in 1909, 
and during the 1913-14 season he scored a record 80 tries for 
Huddersfield in the Northern Rugby Football League. Harris 
was a member of the Hull Kingston Rovers when they won 
the Challenge Cup in 1925 and were Northern Rugby Football 
League champions in 1921 and 1923. 


Shooting 

In 1868, Philo Jacoby (1837-1922) won the Berlin shooting 
championship as the representative of the American Sharp- 
shooters Association of New York. During the next 30 years 
Jacoby made many trips to Europe, where he triumphed in 
numerous shooting tournaments. In 1876 he captained the 
California team that won the world shooting championship 
at the Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia. For many years 
he was editor and publisher of The Hebrew, one of the first 
Jewish newspapers in San Francisco. Among outstanding 
U.S.S.R. modern shooters were Olympic medalists Lev Vain- 
shtein, 1952; Allan Erdman, 1956; world champion Mikhail 
Itkis, 1958; and Larissa Gurvich, 1967. Gurvich won the Euro- 
pean and World skeet championships in 1975. Joelle Fefer of 
Canada won three Pan American Games medals in 1983 and 
1987. Thomas Bernstein, a member of the Norwegian national 
team, won the U.S. national collegiate (NcAA) rifle champi- 
onship in 1988. 


Squash Racquets & Racquetball 
Victor Niederhoffer won United States squash racquets cham- 
pionships in 1972-75, and the Canadian and North American 
Open titles in 1975. In 1977 Selwyn Machet won the South Af- 
rican amateur championship. American Stuart Goldstein won 
the World professional title in 1978. 

In racquetball Martin Hogen won the United States 
championship in 1978, and his second and third national 
professional racquetball titles in 1979 and 1980. Kathy May 
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Teacher won the United States women’s national paddle ten- 
nis championship in 1980. 


Surfing 

South African Shaun Tomson won the 1975 American Cham- 
pionship Cup and the World professional title in 1977; he re- 
mained among the world’s best surfers in 1985. After a decade 
of competition Tomson had recorded the most victories in the 
Association of Surfing Professionals world tour. 


Swimming and Water Polo 

Jews were active in competitive swimming from the time the 
sport began in the 19 century. Marquis Bibbero of England 
participated in swimming races in the 1860s and G. Cohen 
set an American record for the 440-yards in 1878. In 1896, 
Jews triumphed in all three swimming events at the first mod- 
ern Olympic Games. They were Alfred Hajos (Guttmann; 
1878-1955), of Hungary and Paul Neumann (1875- ), of Aus- 
tria (see *Olympic Games). Hajos, an architect, built Buda- 
pest’s main swimming pool and in 1924 won a silver medal 
in the Olympic Art competition. Otto Wahle (1880-1963), an 
Austrian Olympian, immigrated to the United States, where 
he became a coach and helped influence the course of Amer- 
ican swimming and coached the American Olympic teams 
in 1912 and 1920. His Olympic successor was William (Bach) 
Bachrach (1879-1959), who coached the Illinois Athletic Club 
swimming team in 1912-54. Bachrach trained many national 
and Olympic champions, including the great Johnny Weiss- 
muller, and headed the Olympic swimming teams in 1924 and 
1928. During the same period, Charlotte Epstein (1885-1938) 
established swimming as a sport for women in the United 
States. She founded the Women’s Swimming Association in 
1917 and was responsible for women’s swimming being in- 
cluded in the 1920 Olympic Games. Miss Epstein was manager 
of the women’s Olympic swimming teams in 1920, 1924, and 
1932, and served as chair of the United States Olympic Wom- 
ens Swimming Committee. She was also chair of the United 
States Maccabiah Games Swimming Committee in 1935. Leo 
Donath of Hungary headed the International Swimming Fed- 
eration in the 1930s. Mark *Spitz (1950-_), who won four med- 
als in the 1968 Olympic Games, set records in the butterfly 
stroke. In 1967, when he was named “world swimmer of the 
year,’ Spitz won five gold medals in the Pan-American Games. 
In 1972, the year after he became the first Jewish sportsman to 
win the Sullivan Award as the outstanding American amateur 
athlete, Spitz won an unprecedented seven gold medals and set 
seven world records at the Olympic Games. In 1983, Spitz was 
one of the first 20 Olympians named to the U.S. Olympic Hall 
of Fame and Museum. Chosen by the National Association 
of Sportscasters and Sportswriters, Spitz received the second 
highest number of votes cast; only Track and Field great Jesse 
Owens received more. Other swimming Olympic medalists 
were Eva *Szekely (1927- ) Hungarian-born swimmer who set 
ten world records, five Olympic records, and over 100 Hungar- 
ian national records while winning two Olympic medals, ten 
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World University Championships and 68 Hungarian National 
Championships over her 19-year career. She is a member of 
the International Swimming Hall of Fame. Other winners are 
Andrea Gyarmati, Hungary (silver and bronze), 1972, Wendy 
Weinberg, United States (bronze), 1976; and Lenny *Krayzel- 
burg (1975-_), who won four Olympic gold medals. 

Israel's star swimmers and divers in the 1960s were Yoav 
Raanan, Yvonna Toviss, Abraham Melamed, Gershon Sheffa, 
Moshe Gartel, and Yoram Schneider. 

Jews were prominent too in water polo at the Olympics 
(see *Olympics). Bela Komjadi (1892-1933), coach of the Hun- 
garian national team in the late 1920s and early 1930s, estab- 
lished Hungary as an Olympic power in water polo. Ameri- 
can Peter Asch won a 1972 Olympic bronze medal in water 
polo. Australia’s Russell Basser and American Charles Har- 
ris represented their countries in the 1984 and 1992 Olympic 
Games. Harris was a silver medalist in the 1991 Pan Ameri- 
can Games. 

In 1980, Helen Plaschinski of Mexico won the Latin 
Cup 100 meter freestyle gold medal in Madrid, Spain. Bar- 
bara Weinstein won the United States indoor platform div- 
ing title in 1979 and the outdoor event the following year. She 
also won the 1979 Pan-American Games gold medal in plat- 
form competition. 

Dara Torres won her second gold and third Olympic 
medal in 1992. She gained her first gold in 1984 and received 
a Olympic bronze medal in 1988. Other American medalists 
in major international competition were John Witchel, 1987, 
Pan American Games, two golds, and Cheryl Kriegsman, 
Dan Kutler, and Dan Kanner in the World University Games 
in 1987 and 1991. 

Olympic finalists in 1988 and 1992 were Vadim Alekseev, 
U.S.S.R., and Tomas Deutsch, Hungary. Alekseev, who is now 
an Israeli, won a Goodwill Games silver medal in 1990. 

In Synchronized Swimming, Americans Tracy Long 
and Ann Miller won Pan American Games gold medals in 
1987 and 1991. 

Al Schoenfield, publisher and editor of swimming pub- 
lications, and Dr. Paul Neumann, Austria, 1896 Olympic gold 
medalist, were named to the International Swimming Hall of 
Fame in 1985 and 1986. 

In water polo, American Peter Asch won a 1972 Olym- 
pic bronze medal. Australia’s Russell Basser and American 
Charles Harris represented their countries in the 1984 and 
1992 Olympic Games. Harris was a silver medalist in the 1991 
Pan American Games. 


Table Tennis 

Table tennis was organized as a modern sport in the 1920s. 
It proved a very popular game with Jews and several became 
world champions. The Honorable Ivor Montagu (1904-1984) 
served as president of the English or International Table Ten- 
nis Federation from 1922 to 1967. His mother, Lady Sway- 
thling (1879-1965), was also president of the English Table 
Tennis Federation and in 1926 donated the men’s world team 
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cup which bears her name. M. Cohen of Great Britain won 
the second English open championship in 1922, and Marcus 
Schussheim of the United States was the first American cham- 
pion in 1931. Dr. Roland Jacobi of Hungary triumphed in men’s 
singles at the initial world championship in 1927. Other world 
champions in singles, doubles, and mixed doubles were Hun- 
gary’s Zoltan Mechlovitz; Gyozo Viktor *Barna (1911-1972), 
who won 22 world titles including five singles championships; 
Richard *Bergmann (1919-1970), an Austrian who won four 
singles titles; Alfred Liebster, Austria, and Angelica *Adel- 
stein-Rozeanu (1921— ), Romania; the sisters Thelma Thall 
and Leah Thall Neuberger, United States; and Svetlana Grin- 
berg, U.S.S.R. 

Ivor Montagu of Great Britain, who became the first 
chairman of the Table Tennis International Federation and 
held the post for over 40 years, died in 1984. 


Tennis and Squash 
As most tennis facilities were located in private clubs that 
barred Jewish membership, progress in this sport was slow. 
Conditions improved after World War 11, as did the rankings 
of Jewish players. The first Jewish player officially ranked in 
the United States was Dr. William Rosenbaum (1882-1951) 
in 1908, and the first to gain the top-ten was Julius Seligson 
(1909-1987) in 1929. In Europe, Mikhail Stern represented 
Romania in the 1922 Davis Cup competition, and in 1928-30 
Baron Hubert de Morpurgo (1897-%) of Italy received world 
ranking. Other players who achieved world ranking included 
Daniel Prenn (1905- ), 1929 Germany, and 1932 Great Brit- 
ain, 1934 (doubles); Ladislav Hecht (1910- ), Czechoslova- 
kia, 1934 (doubles), who defeated Britain’s Davis Cup player 
Bunny Austin; Angela *Buxton (1934- ) Great Britain, who 
was a Wimbledon doubles title winner in 1956. Outstand- 
ing tennis players also included Abraham Segal (1931- ), 
South Africa, winner of South African singles champion- 
ship in 1967; Pierre *Darmon (1934-_) France, 1958, 1963-64; 
Tom (“the Flying Dutchman”) Okker (1944-_), Netherlands, 
Dutch national champion who won the Italian national sin- 
gles title in 1968; Dick *Savitt (1927-_) an American who was 
Wimbledon champion in 1951 and came out of retirement to 
win both the singles and doubles championships at the 1961 
Maccabiah Games; Herbert *Flam (1928- ), who won more 
top world rankings than any other Jewish tennis player and 
represented the U.S. Davis Cup team in 1951 and 1952; Ameri- 
cans Barbara Breit, 1955, 1957; Anita Kanter, 1952; and Julie M. 
Heldman (1945-_), who as a girl of 12 won her first national 
title, the Canadian Junior Championship, and later won the 
Italian National Women’s singles title in 1968; and Pete *Sam- 
pras (1971-_), whose father is Jewish and who is considered by 
many tennis analysts to be the greatest tennis player of all time. 
Among Israel players of note was Eleazar Davidman. 
Americans Julie Heldman (1974), Harold *Solomon 
(1975-77, 1979), Brian Gottfried (1977-79), and Eliot Telscher 
(1980) were ranked among the world’s top ten players. Held- 
man played in Federation and Wrightman Cup competition 
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and Solomon and Gottfried in Davis Cup play. Solomon was 
South African Open champion in 1975 and 1976, and Gottfried 
won the French (1975 and 1977), World (1975) and Wimbledon 
(1976) doubles championships. Brian Gottfried and Harold 
Solomon, retired from the professional tour in 1984. 

In 1976 Ilana Kloss of South Africa won the French 
mixed doubles and the United States women’s doubles titles. 
American Bruce Manson won a 1975 Pan-American Games 
gold medal, and Dana Gilbert the 1978 United States women’s 
Clay Court championship. 

American Dick Savitt, 1951 Wimbledon winner, was in- 
cluded in the International Tennis Hall of Fame in 1976. 

Other Americans Eliot Telscher, Brad *Gilbert (1961— ), 
Aaron Krickstein, and Jay Berger and Israel’s Amos Mansdorf 
and Argentina’s Martin Jaite joined the world’s tennis elite 
in the 1980s. These players and Shlomo Glickstein, Shahar 
Perkiss, and Gilad Bloom of Israel and Andrew Sznajder of 
Canada played in Davis Cup competition. Elise Burgin rep- 
resented the U.S. in Federation Cup play. 

American Jim Grabb was a member of the men’s doubles 
combination that won the U.S. Open championship in 1992, 
and Brad Gilbert won a men’s singles bronze medal in the 
1988 Olympic Games. 

Joseph Cullman 111, who helped launch the women’s pro 
tour, was inducted into the International Tennis Hall of Fame 
in 1992. Anna Smashnova was ranked No. 16 on the woman's 
tour in 2002 and 2003. 

National champions in American squash racquets and 
squash tennis were Victor Niederhoffer, Victor Elmaleh, Abra- 
ham M. Sonnabend (1897-1964), Milton Baron, and James 
Prigoff. Prigoff served as president of the National Squash 
Tennis Association, and Roger Sonnabend held the same po- 
sition with the National Squash Racquets Association. Cecil 
Kaplan, David Duchen, and Jeffery Maisels were South Afri- 
can national champions and internationalists. 


Track and Field 

Modern track and field had its beginnings in England in the 
1850s and 1860s. An early American runner was Lipman *Pike, 
a professional baseball player. Pike ran 100-yards against a Ca- 
nadian Indian on the Capitoline Grounds in Brooklyn, New 
York, in 1869 and four years later became the Maryland State 
100-yard champion. Daniel Stern (1849-1923) began to race- 
walk in 1873 and three years later won the one-and three-mile 
events at the first American track-and-field championships. 
He was an early member and officer of the New York Ath- 
letic Club and served on the committee charged with build- 
ing the first cinder track in the United States. In 1875, Philo 
Jacoby (1837-1922) participated in the San Francisco Olym- 
pic Club’s first outdoor athletic games. Victor E. Schifferstein 
(1863-?) represented the same California club when he won 
the national long-jump championship in 1888. Earlier that 
year, Schifferstein ran 100 yards in ten seconds to equal the 
world record of the time. The greatest American runner of 
the 19" century was Lawrence (“Lon”) *Myers. He set world 
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records in the 440- and 880-yard runs, and won American, 
Canadian, and British national championships in 1879-85. In 
1900, Myer Prinstein (1880-1925) of the United States became 
the first Jewish medalist in Olympic track-and-field compe- 
tition. He won the triple jump and placed second in the long 
jump. Earlier that year Prinstein had established a new world 
mark of 24 feet, 7.25 inches in the long jump. He repeated his 
Olympic triple-jump victory in 1904 and added a gold medal 
in the long jump. In 1906, Prinstein won another gold medal 
in Athens in the long jump, in what was then considered the 
Olympic Games, but some 50 years later the 1906 competi- 
tion was ruled not to have been an Olympiad. Michael Spring 
(d. 1970) won the Boston marathon race in 1904. Abel Kiviat 
(1892-1991) won a silver medal at the 1912 Olympics, and set 
a world 1,500 m record that year. England's most famous track 
star was Harold *Abrahams who won the 100 meters race at 
the 1924 Olympic games; and his brother Sir Sydney *Abra- 
hams also represented Britain at the Olympic Games. Harold 
Abrahams in 1969 became chairman of the British Amateur 
Athletic Board. Fanny (“Bobbie”) Rosenfeld (1905-1969) in 
addition to starring in ice hockey, basketball, and softball, tied 
the women’s world record for the 100-yard dash in 1925, ex- 
celled at the Olympics in 1928, and was hailed by the Canadian 
press as her country’s “outstanding woman athlete of the half- 
century.’ Lillian *Copeland (1904-1964) was an Olympic gold 
and silver medallist, and member of U.S. Track & Field Hall 
of Fame. Deena Kastor (1973- ) won a bronze medal in the 
women’s marathon at the 2004 Olympics. Marty *Glickman 
(1917-2001) was a U.S. sprinter and a track star who was pulled 
from the 1936 Berlin Olympics because he was Jewish. 

Jews were also medalists in European, British Common- 
wealth and Empire, Pan-American, and Asian Games. 

Irena *Kirszenstein-Szewinska (1946-— ) of Poland won 
seven Olympic medals and ten European Championship med- 
als, and is a member of the International Womens Sports Hall 
of Fame. Faina Melnik-Velva of the U.S.S.R. won an Olympic 
gold medal in the discus throw in 1972. 

Abigail (Abby) Hoffman of Canada won a Pan-Ameri- 
can Games gold medal in the 800-meter run in 1971 and sil- 
ver and bronze medals in the 1975 Pan-American Games. In 
1974 Y.C. Yohanna of India won the long jump event and set 
an Asian record in the Asian Games. 

Israeli-born Boris (Dov) Djerassi won the United States 
national hammer throw in 1975 and 1978, and Ron Wayne won 
the U.S. national marathon championship in 1974. 

Svyetlana Krachevskya of the U.S.S.R. won a 1979 bronze 
medal in the World Cup and a silver medal in the 1980 Olym- 
pic Games in the shot-put. 

American Pincus (Pinky) Sober (1905-1980), was chair- 
man of the International Amateur Federation's technical 
committee and longtime Madison Square Garden track an- 
nouncer. 

In 1992 Mel Rosen served as the U.S. men’s Olympic 
coach, and Yevgeniy Krasnov of Israel placed eighth in the 
Olympic pole vault competition. 
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American Ken Flax won medals in the World Univer- 
sity Games in 1989 and 1991 (gold) and was named the ninth 
ranked hammer thrower in the world in 1991. 

In 2002, Russian-born Israeli Alex Averbach took the 
gold medal in the pole vault at the European champion- 
ships. 

Fred Lebow (Ephraim Fish] Lebowitz, 1932-1994) was 
president of the New York Road Runners Club and founder 
and director of the New York Marathon and the Fifth Av- 
enue Mile. 


Volleyball 

Jews have also had a prominent part in volleyball. Sid Nach- 
las (1920- ) achievements brought him election to the Helms 
Volleyball Hall of Fame. Harlan Cohen (1934- ) coached the 
American women’s Olympic team in 1968. Eugene Selznick 
(1930- ) is a member of the Volleyball Hall of Fame. Doug 
Beal and Israel’s Arie Selinger coached the U.S. Olympic men’s 
and women’s teams to gold and silver medals in 1984. These 
were the first medals ever won by American teams in Olym- 
pic competition. 

In 1992, Selinger coached the Netherlands men to an 
Olympic silver medal. Selinger’s son Arbital was a member 
of the Dutch team. Other Olympic Games medalists were 
Bernard Rajzman, Brazil, silver, 1984; and Dan Greenbaum, 
USS, bronze, 1992. 


Water Skiing 

David Nations pioneered this sport in Great Britain. He 
founded the British Water Ski Federation in 1951 and was the 
national overall champion in 1955-56. 


Weightlifting 

Britain's Edward Lawrence Levy (1851-1932) was among the 
first to engage in amateur weightlifting in the 19" century. He 
won the first English and international competitions in 1891, 
and five years later served as a weightlifting judge at the first 
modern Olympic Games. There have been many Olympic 
weightlifting medalists (see *Olympics). Jews also engaged in 
the European, Commonwealth, Empire, and Pan-American 
Games. Oscar State (1911-1984), OBE, of Great Britain orga- 
nized the weightlifting competitions at the Olympic Games 
in 1948 and 1956, and officiated at nine Olympic Games, 21 
Regional meets such as the Pan-Am, Maccabiah, Asian and 
Commonwealth Games, two World Games, 24 World Weight- 
lifting Championships, 27 World Bodybuilding Champion- 
ships, nine Mr. Olympias, 51 international bodybuilding con- 
tests and 101 international weightlifting contests, served as 
secretary of the International Weightlifting Federation, and 
is a member of the International Federation of Bodybuild- 
ing & Fitness Hall of Fame. David A. Matlin, a weightlifting 
official, served as the 33"¢ president of the Amateur Athletic 
Union of the United States in 1967-68. Isaac (“Ike”) Berger 
(1936-_), U.S. Olympic weightlifter, winner of gold and two 
silver Olympic medals, and a member of U.S. Weightlifters 
Hall of Fame. 
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David Rigert of the U.S.S.R. won a 1976 Olympic gold 
medal in the 198-pound division. Commonwealth Games 
medalists were Terrance (Terry) Perdue, England (bronze), 
1974, and Ivan Katz, Australia (silver), 1978. 

Grigory Novak, U.S.S.R. world champion in 1946 and 
1952 Olympic silver medalist, died in 1980. 

David Lowenstein of Australia won a Commonwealth 
Games silver medal in 1986, and Giselle Shepatin and Rachel 
Silverman won silver medals for the U.S. in the Women’s In- 
ternational Weightlifting Tournaments in 1985 and 1987. Allon 
Kirschner of Israel won a gold medal in the World Powerlift- 
ing Championships in 1989. 


Windsurfing 

Gal *Fridman (1975— ) was the first Israeli ever to win an 
Olympic Gold medal (2004), and the first Israeli to win two 
Olympic medals. 


Winter Sports 

In 1900-20, Cecil *Hart (1883-1940) pioneered amateur ice 
hockey in Canada. He entered the professional game in 1921 
and became a successful coach with the Montreal Canadians. 
Samuel E. Lichtenhein (1871-1936) owned the Montreal Wan- 
ders hockey team (National Hockey Association) in 1911-18. 
Americans who owned teams in the National Hockey League 
included Sidney Solomon Jr. and Sidney Solomon 111 of the 
St. Louis Blues and Edward M. Snider of the Philadelphia Fly- 
ers. In 1964 the all-Jewish Ha-Koah-Melbourne team won the 
Australian ice hockey championship. 

Louis Rubenstein of Canada introduced figure skating 
into North America in the late 1870s. He won many titles, in- 
cluding the 1890 world championship in Russia. One of the 
organizers of the 1890 world competition was Baron Wolff of 
the St. Petersburg Skating Club. Rubenstein’s brothers and sis- 
ters, Moses, Abraham, and Rachel, were all champion skaters. 
Lily Kronberger of Hungary was world figure skating cham- 
pion in 1908-11. Joel Liberman (1883-1955) of the United States 
was founder of the New York Skating Club and an Olympic 
judge in 1928 and 1932. Benjamin Bagdade (1902-_) served as 
president of the American Skating Union in 1947-51 and was 
manager of the U.S. team at the 1948 Olympic Games. Irving 
*Jaffee (1906-1981) is a member of the Speed Skating Hall of 
Fame. France's Alain Calmat, world figure skating champion 
(1965), was awarded the Legion d’Honneur by President de 
Gaulle. 

Alice Damrosch Wolf Kiaer (1893-1967), a daughter 
of conductor Walter *Damrosch, organized the first United 
States women's ski team in 1935 and the following year served 
as manager of the Olympic team. Richard Rubitscek of Austria 
won a gold medal in skiing in the 1933 European Maccabiah 
games and was a founder of the Arlberg ski method. Ameri- 
can Hayley Wolff won a grand prix mogul gold medal in 1983 
and a silver medal in the first world freestyle championship 
in 1986. Baron Robert de Rothschild (1880-1946) was the 
1936 bobsledding champion of France, and in 1888 E. Cohen 
of the United States won the Grand National of Tobogganing 
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at St. Moritz, Switzerland. The Montreal Curling Club num- 
bered Canadian Jews among its members in the early 1800s. 
In 1965, Terry Braunstein skipped the Manitoba rink to the 
Canadian curling title. 


Wrestling 

There were a large number of medalists in wrestling at the 
Olympics. Jews also won medals for wrestling in European, 
Commonwealth, Empire, and Pan-American Games. Alfred 
Brull (1876-1944) of Hungary was president of the World 
Wrestling League. 

David Pruzansky of the United States (1971) and How- 
ard Stupp of Canada (1975, 1979) won Pan-American Games 
gold medals. Keith Peache of England won a Common- 
wealth Games gold medal in 1974, and Victor Zilberman of 
the U.S.S.R. was a silver medalist at the European champion- 
ship. Zilberman later competed for Canada. 

Pan American Games medalists included Canada’s Gary 
Kallos, sambo wrestling, gold, 1983; Andrew Borodow, free 
and Greco-Roman wrestling, two silvers, 1991; and also Amer- 
ican Andrew Seras, Greco-Roman wrestling, gold, 1991. Se- 
ras and Borodow competed in the Olympic Games in 1988 
and 1992. 

Ralph (Ruffy) Silverstein (1914-1980) was United States 
national collegiate champion in 1935 and Maccabiah Games 
coach in 1965. 


Yachting 

In 1969, Israel won its first world title in any sport when 
Zefania Carmel and Lydia Lazarov sailed to victory in the 420 
class championship. In the United States, Emil (“Bus”) Mos- 
bacher, *Jr. (1922-1997), triumphed in American Cup races in 
1962 and 1967, and his brother Robert Mosbacher (1927- ) won 
the world title in the Dragon Class in 1969. Olympic medalists 
in yachting were Robert (“Buck”) Halperin (1908-2), United 
States, in 1960; and Valentin Mankin, U.S.S.R. in 1968 (gold). 
The Levinson brothers, Alan and Harry, won a silver medal 
for the United States in the 1967 Pan-American Games. Other 
yachtsmen included Baron Phillipe de Rothschild (1902-1988) 
and Baron Edmund de Rothschild (1845-1934), France; and 
August *Belmont (1816-1890), Mortimer L. Schiff, and Walter 
N. *Rothschild (1892-1960), United States. 

In Olympic Games competition, Valentin Mankin of the 
US.S.R. won gold (1972, 1980) and silver (1976) medals, and 
Daniel Cohan of the United States was a bronze medal win- 
ner in 1972. 

American helmsman Larry Klein won four world’s cham- 
pionships between 1983 and 1991. He was named U.S. Yachts- 
man of the Year in 1989. 


[Jesse H. Silver /Elli Wohlgelernter (2"4 ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages 
(19327, repr. 1960), 381-90; L. Rabinowitz, Social Life of the Jews of 
Northern France in the 12**-14'" Centuries (1938), 225-29; Baron, Com- 
munity, 1 (1942), 16, 197-98. B. Postal et. al. (eds.), Encyclopaedia of 
Jews in Sports (1965). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.M. Siegman, Jewish 
Sports Legends (2000°); R. Slater, Great Jews in Sports (rev. 2000). 
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SPRACHMAN, ABRAHAM (1896-1971) and MANDEL 
(1925-2002), Canadian theatrical and institutional architects. 
Abraham Sprachman was born in Honczarow, near the Car- 
pathian mountains between Lvov and Chernovitz. His family 
settled in Toronto when Abe was a youngster. While he was 
studying bookkeeping in secondary school, a school inspector 
noticed his artistic talents and transferred him to a program 
in architecture. In about 1919 he opened his first architectural 
office in his bedroom. When a degree in architecture became 
required in 1935, he was retroactively made a member of the 
Ontario Association of Architects and the Royal Architectural 
Institute of Canada. Sprachman lived and worked in an almost 
exclusively Yiddish world, and most of his clients were Jews. 
With architectural opportunities for Jews limited in Canada, 
he first designed homes for Jewish clients referred to him by 
a friend building an accounting firm. Just as the Depression 
began, one of these clients gave him his first theatrical com- 
mission, the Circle Theatre. Theater architecture was some- 
thing of an architectural extension of the largely Jewish movie 
business in which Jewish producers in Hollywood created the 
films that Jewish entrepreneurs exhibited in small neighbor- 
hood theaters, affectionately known as the “Nabes.’ Sprach- 
man and a partner, Harold Kaplan, built many substantial 
neighborhood movie houses in Canada for the Famous Play- 
ers, Loew's, 20'* Century, and Premier Operating chains. Their 
most significant theaters were in the Art Deco style: the Vogue 
in Vancouver (1941) and the Eglinton in Toronto (1936), which 
was honored with the Governor General’s medal. As his list of 
theater designs grew, American architects came to Toronto to 
study Sprachman’s work. 

Although theaters were their most prominent contribu- 
tion to the Canadian streetscape, Kaplan and Sprachman also 
designed a number of Jewish community buildings including 
Jewish community centers in Toronto and Hamilton, the To- 
ronto Mt. Sinai Hospital, the Baycrest Home for the Aged in 
Toronto, and several synagogues in Toronto and across west- 
ern Canada. 

Abe's son, Mandel, also became an architect known for 
his theater designs, albeit in a much changed Canada. Mandel 
was a child of the movies. He had spent his childhood in his 
father’s movie theaters and at building sites doodling at the 
drawing board. In 1951 he translated his love of theater and 
screenwriting into a degree in architecture from the University 
of Toronto. After graduating, Mandel worked in Sweden, then 
in his father’s office before opening his own firm in 1958. Like 
his father, Mandel designed movie houses that reflected the 
tastes of his times. Among his innovations were the first multi- 
plexes, incorporating several screening rooms in one building 
and using televisions in the lobbies to promote the films. 

Mandel was a striking man, known for his bowties and 
lapel pansies. Like his father, Mandel designed a number of 
striking synagogues in Ontario. His crowning achievement 
was his successful struggle to restore the 1913 Elgin Winter- 
garden Theatre in Toronto. One of the few remaining “double- 
decker” or stacked Edwardian theaters in the world, the Elgin 
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Wintergarden had been the flagship of the Loew’s chain of 
vaudeville theaters. Under Mandel’s direction, it was pains- 
takingly restored with added backstage and lobby areas. It re- 
opened in 1989 and was soon a Toronto landmark. 


[Paula Draper (24 ed.)] 


°SPRINGER, AXEL CAESAR (1912-1985), German pub- 
lisher. Born in Altona/Hamburg. As he was unfit for war ser- 
vices, he did not fight as a soldier in the German Wehrmacht 
during World War 11. Until 1941 Springer was editor in his 
father’s newspaper Altonaer Nachrichten, whose publication 
was stopped due to a Nazi order. After the war he first started 
as a book publisher, but soon after that he founded many 
popular German magazines and newspapers. With the daily 
newspaper Bild Springer reached his greatest success, though 
critics complained about the one-sided conservative political 
opinions spread by this tabloid and a lack of serious journal- 
ism. In 1967, Springer postulated as the four main goals to 
which every editor of the Springer Press had to subscribe: The 
engagement for the German re-unification in freedom and 
in a united Europe, the reconciliation between Germans and 
Jews as well as the defense of the rights of the Israeli people, 
the rejection of political totalitarianism, and the defense of the 
free social market economy. In addition, the Springer Press 
always demonstrated sympathy and solidarity for American 
politics, particularly during the Vietnam War. As a non-Jew, 
Springer was a known friend of the Jewish People and Israel. 
This fact irritated many left-wing critics, who viewed in the 
the conservative Springer Press their main enemy. During the 
student protests in the 1960s, Bild condemned the protesters 
and many critics accused Bild of “heating-up” the atmosphere. 
In 1972 the Springer Publishing House in Berlin was the target 
of a bomb attack carried out by leftist extremists. 

Springer gave substantial donations to Israel and Jew- 
ish organizations, e.g., for the library of the Israel Museum 
in Jerusalem (1966) and the Leo Baeck Institute in New York 
(1963). In 1968, Springer endowed $250,000 for the establish- 
ment of the Ottilie Springer Chair at Brandeis University. 
As a result of his social and political engagement Springer 
was honored with numerous awards, such as the Leo Baeck 
Medal (1978), and honorary doctorates from Temple Univer- 
sity in Philadelphia (1971), Bar-Ilan University in Ramat Gan 
(1974), and the Hebrew University of Jerusalem (1976). In 1983, 
Springer was awarded the title “neeman Yerushalayim” (pre- 
server of Jerusalem). In 1984, he received the gold medal of 
the Israeli Association of Daily Paper Publishers and in 1985 
the gold medal of the B’nai Brith League. Moreover, Springer 
was an honorary member of the Weizmann Institute of Sci- 
ences in Rehovot, Israel. 

In 1972, Springer published a collection of his speeches 
and essays: Von Berlin aus gesehen. Zeugnisse eines engagi- 
erten Deutschen. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Axel-Springer-Verlag (ed.), The Axel Springer- 
Group’s Commitment to Israel (2001); E. Cramer, A. Springer, “Israel 
und die Juden,’ in: A. Nachama et al (eds.), Aufbau nach dem Unter- 
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gang. Deutsch-jiidische Geschichte nach 1945 (1992), 347-56; G. Kruip, 
Das “Welt”-“Bild” des Axel Springer-Verlags. Journalismus zwischen 
westlichen Werten und Deutschen Denktraditionen (1999). 


[Monika Halbinger (2"¢ ed.)] 


SPRINGFIELD, city in Massachusetts. As of 2005, Springfield 
and its suburbs had a total population of 251,000, including 
an estimated 10,000 Jews, a figure largely unchanged in the 
past quarter-century. Jews did not begin to settle in Spring- 
field in large numbers until the East European immigration 
of the 1880s, though individual Jews were recorded in the 
city previously, among them Leopold Karpeles (1838-1909), a 
Congressional Medal of Honor winner in the Civil War who 
lived in Springfield before the war. The first synagogues - B’nai 
Jacob and Beth Israel - were organized in 1891-92, and within 
a decade five other Orthodox congregations were established 
to serve the rapidly growing community, whose numbers 
increased from about 300 to 3,000 between 1901 and 1907 
alone. YMHA was organized in 1905 and a Jewish Home for 
the Aged in 1912. One of the first local Jews to attain promi- 
nence in these years was the Lithuanian-born Henry Lasker 
(1878-1953), the first local Jew to be admitted to the bar and 
who between 1908 and 1916 was first elected alderman and 
then president of the city council. Lasker was a leader of B’nai 
Brith and many other Jewish and civic organizations. Two 
other prominent Jews were the Russian immigrants Moses 
Ehrlich, who had a successful scrap-iron business and Ra- 
phael Sagalyn (1881-1949), a successful wholesale dry goods 
and real estate businessman. Ehrlich was a prime initiator 
and first president of Congregation Kodimoh; Sagalyn was 
founder of the United Hebrew Schools and president of its 
board of directors. 

Following the restrictive immigration laws of the 1920s, 
the Jewish population of Springfield ceased its rapid growth 
but institutional life continued to develop. In 1921, the first 
Conservative synagogue, Congregation Beth El, was founded, 
and in 1932 a Reform congregation, Sinai Temple. The Jewish 
Community Council (predecessor to the Jewish Federation of 
Greater Springfield) was established in 1925, and the Jewish 
Social Service Bureau was established in 1927. In 1966, eight 
synagogues and temples were in existence in Greater Spring- 
field, five Orthodox, two Conservative, and one Reform. The 
initial settlement took place in the city’s older residential areas, 
primarily the North End area. After World War 11, both the 
newer urban areas and the suburb of Longmeadow became 
increasingly popular. By 1966, only 5% of Greater Springfield’s 
Jews still lived in the older area of settlement, while 60% lived 
in the newer urban areas. Of the 35% who resided in the sub- 
urbs, all but 3% were in Longmeadow, which adjoins the larg- 
est of the newer urban areas within Springfield proper, For- 
est Park. Accordingly, three of the largest Jewish institutions 
in the city, Temple Sinai, Congregation Beth El, and the Jew- 
ish Community Center, are all located near each other on the 
Longmeadow - Forest Park line, with two other synagogues 
remaining in Forest Park. 
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subsistence they depended on the charity of Diaspora com- 
munities and pilgrims. The Chronicle of Ahimaaz reports a 
donation of 1,000 dinars pledged by Paltiel in Fostat (c. 969) 
for the benefit of the Avelei Beit Olamim. After Paltiel’s death, 
his son reinterred him and his wife in Jerusalem and donated 
a considerable sum for the Avelei ha-Heikhal. Both these 
terms are evidently identical with Avelei Zion. Avelei Zion is 
mentioned for the first time in the Halakhot Kezuvot (Italy, 
first half of the ninth century) where it is incorporated into a 
prayer of consolation as part of the grace recited in the home 
of a mourner (“Comfort, O Lord our God, the mourners of 
Zion and the mourners of Jerusalem”). This phrase was also 
included in the prayer Nahem of the afternoon service on the 
Ninth of Av, although it is not mentioned either in the order of 
prayers in the Jerusalem Talmud (Ber. 4:3, 8a) or in Seder Rav 
Amram. The new formula is found in Mahzor Vitry, 269. 

Groups of Avelei Zion existed also in Germany, Italy, 
Yemen, and other Oriental countries. In Germany, one of 
the prominent members of this group was the liturgical poet 
*Meir b. Isaac, a contemporary of Rashi. With the conquest 
of Palestine by the Seljuks (1071) and by the Crusaders (1099) 
the Avelei Zion disappeared from Jerusalem, though *Benja- 
min of Tudela, who visited the city about 1179, talked to “R. 
Abraham Alcostantini, the saintly ascetic, who was one of the 
mourners of Jerusalem.’ Benjamin also heard of Avelei Zion 
in Yemen “who live in caves or secluded houses and fast ev- 
ery day except for Sabbaths and holidays and pray to God to 
have mercy upon dispersed Israel,” and of others like them 
in Germany. 

Most of the Karaites who settled in Jerusalem in the first 
half of the ninth century ordered their lives according to the 
customs of the Avelei Zion. Their scholars, for example, Daniel 
al-Kumisi and *Sahl b. Mazli’ah, sent messages to the Karaites 
in the Diaspora calling upon them to abandon the vanities of 
this world and go to Jerusalem to spend their days there in 
prayer for the redemption of Israel. Some scholars believed, 
in fact, that the Avelei Zion were a Karaite sect, but this can 
hardly be maintained as they seem to have developed before 
the emergence of Karaism. Possibly the Karaite scholars To- 
bias b. Moses (11't century), who lived in Jerusalem for a time, 
and Judah Hadassi (12"" century) of Constantinople belonged 
to the Avelei Zion. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mann, in: JQR, 12 (1920), 271; S. Schechter, 
Studies in Judaism, 3 (1924), 6-7; Baron, Social, 2:5 (1957), 185, index; 
Zucker, in: Sefer ha-Yovel... Ch. Albeck (1963), 378 ff. 


[Zvi Avneri] 


AVELIM or OVELIM and other variants (Heb. DIN or 
Dba iK; “vale” or “pasture”), a valley and village in Galilee, 
about 7% mi. (12 km.) northwest of Sepphoris. It was inhab- 
ited in the Late Bronze Age and rebuilt in Roman times. The 
tannaim Yose b. Peredah and Eliezer b. Judah lived in Avelim 
(Tosef., Er. 1:1; Er. 11b; Tosef., Ma’as. Sh. 1:9). One of the cara- 
van routes leading from Egypt to Damascus and Mesopotamia 
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passed near it, as did the Roman road connecting Acre and 
Sepphoris. According to the amora Abba b. Kahana (c. 400), 
Job’s oxen and asses were stolen by marauders (Job 1:14) in the 
valley of Avelim (PdRK 66; et al.), which may reflect the inse- 
curity of the region in his own time. Avelim is the present-day 
village of Ibillin, with a population of about 1,500 in 1970 (60% 
Christian and 40% Muslim). In 2002 the population was over 
10,000 (55% Muslim and 45% Christian). Income was about 
half the national average. 

Relics from several periods have been discovered in the 
area. From the Roman period there is a mikveh, from the Byz- 
antine period a dwelling, and a wall dating to the Crusaders 
period was also found. A synagogue of the talmudic period, 
including part of a decorative lintel with an Aramaic inscrip- 
tion and a stone decorated with a menorah, was found at Kh- 
irbat ‘Ibillin. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Press, Erez, 1 (1951°), 4; S. Klein, Sefer ha-Yi- 
shuy, 1 (1939), 1; S.J.L. Rapoport, Erekh Millin, 1 (1914), 4; Neubauer, 
Géogr., 259-60; Press, in: Jeschurun, 17 (1930), 261-7; J. Braslavi 
(Braslavski), Le Heker Arzenu (1954), 74, 277-80; Ginsberg and Klein, 
in BJPES, 2, nos. 3-4 (1935), 47-48 (inscription not in Frey, Cor- 
pus). 

[Michael Avi-Yonah / Shaked Gilboa (2™4 ed.)] 


°AVEMPACE (Abu Bakr Muhammad ibn Yahya ibn Bajja, 
called Ibn al-S@igh; d. 1138), Muslim philosopher, born in 
Saragossa; lived in Seville, Granada, and Fez where he died 
supposedly as the result of an accusation of heresy. He was a 
celebrated philosopher, mathematician, musician, poet, and 
served as vizier. His influence on Spanish philosophical stud- 
ies was profound and continued the tradition of *al-Farabi. 
Through the writings of *Averroes, he influenced the whole 
later Jewish philosophical school, writing in Hebrew, in Spain, 
Southern France, and Italy until the 16 century. His Gover- 
nance of the Solitary was summarized by *Moses b. Joshua of 
Narbonne and, until the publication of the original Arabic 
text in 1946, the Hebrew summary was the only source for 
the knowledge of Avempace’s political thought. He describes 
the way of life the philosopher ought to follow in the existing 
corrupt communities in order to achieve union with the Ac- 
tive *Intellect. Perhaps under the impact of the chaotic con- 
ditions then existing in Spain and North Africa, he seems to 
counsel the sage to withdraw from society rather than to at- 
tempt to influence it toward a more philosophic course. In 
this he influenced Maimonides in his Guide of the Perplexed 
which at times also seems to suggest that the solitary way is the 
best. His Epistle of Farewell, translated into Hebrew in the first 
half of the 148 century by Hayyim ibn Vivas, may be consid- 
ered a summary of Aristotle's Nicomachean Ethics. It contains 
his doctrine of the immortality of the intellect which can be 
achieved only through philosophic study, not through mysti- 
cal exercises. He later developed this theme at greater length 
in his Epistles of Conjunction. Excerpts from these works were 
translated by Shem Tov ibn *Falaquera in his philosophical 
source book to *Maimonides’ Guide of the Perplexed entitled 
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SPRINZAK, JOSEPH 


High educational achievement and occupational affili- 
ation characterized the Jewish community in the late 1960s. 
Among adults, 40% had had at least some college education. 
One-fourth were engaged in professional work and 40% were 
managers or proprietors. An additional 27% were employed as 
clerical or sales workers; only 8% of the Jews were blue collar 
workers. Almost 80% of the Jews of Springfield were affiliated 
with a congregation; slightly more persons were members of 
Orthodox synagogues (41%) than of Conservative congrega- 
tions (39%), and 20% belonged to the Reform Temple. Part- 
time religious schools were affiliated with the various syna- 
gogues, and there were the community-wide United Hebrew 
School and two day schools, the Heritage Academy and the 
Lubavitcher Yeshiva Academy. Two-thirds of all children be- 
tween 5 and 14 years of age were enrolled in some program 
of Jewish education. 

At the turn of the twenty-first century, a different picture 
has emerged, consistent with demographic trends throughout 
the country. Springfield’s Jewish affiliation rate is now approxi- 
mately the same as the national average of just above 40%. Al- 
though Springfield’s Jewish community remains highly edu- 
cated, much of the population is engaged in the professions 
(medicine, law, etc.), with very few proprietors and entrepre- 
neurs. The Jewish population is increasingly older, with a small 
number of young families continuing to move to the area. In 
2005, Springfield/Longmeadow had two day schools (Heritage 
Academy, Lubavitcher Yeshiva Academy) and six synagogues: 
three Orthodox (Congregation Kodimoh, Kesser Israel, and 
Beth Israel), two Conservative (Beth El and B’nai Jacob), and 
one Reform (Sinai Temple). 

The Jewish community has grown significantly in the 
area just north of Springfield to the Vermont border. The 
communities of Northampton and Amherst, in particular, 
have witnessed significant Jewish growth, with approximately 
5,000 Jews in these communities. Home to the University of 
Massachusetts, Amherst College, Smith College and others, 
the area attracts many academics, artists, and young profes- 
sionals from larger cities. In 2005, the Upper Pioneer Valley 
boasted four synagogues, two of them with several hundred 
families. There are two Conservative synagogues (B'nai Israel, 
Northampton; Temple Israel, Greenfield), one Reform (Beit 
Ahavah, Northampton), and one Reconstructionist (Jewish 
Community of Amherst). Founded in the 1990s, the Solo- 
mon Schechter School of the Pioneer Valley has opened its 
doors to 100 students. 

A variety of organizations and services continue to cater 
to the needs of the community. The Springfield Jewish Com- 
munity Center traces its origins to the yMHA. The Jewish com- 
munity supports a wide range of Zionist and fraternal orga- 
nizations, with a strong Federation and an active Hadassah 
chapter, as well as many groups under temple auspices. The 
community is also the home of the Harold Grinspoon Foun- 
dation. Among notable members of the Springfield Jewish 
community are Frank Freedman, mayor, elected in 1967; Alan 
Sisitsky, state representative, elected in 1968; Paul Akerman, 
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city councilman; Joel Levitt, president of the Springfield Jew- 
ish Federation (founded in 1938) and president of the Spring- 
field Sugar Company; Irving Geisser, executive director of 
the federation and a member of the executive committee of 
the National Jewish Community Relations Advisory Council; 
Charles Nirenberg, Founder of Dairy Mart; and Harold Grin- 
spoon, nationally recognized philanthropist and founder of 
Aspen Square Management. 


[Sidney Goldstein / Harold Berman (2"4 ed.)] 


SPRINZAK, JOSEPH (1885-1959), Israeli labor leader and 
first speaker of the Knesset, member of the First to Third Knes- 
sets. Sprinzak was born in Moscow. His father, a manufacturer, 
was a member of Hovevei Zion and was active in Jewish com- 
munity affairs. In 1891, when the Jews were expelled from Mos- 
cow, Sprinzak’s family moved to Kishinev and then to War- 
saw. Their home was a center for young Hebrew writers and 
active Zionists. In 1903, Sprinzak took part in organizing the 
Zionist group Ha-Tehiyyah, led by Yitzhak *Gruenbaum. In 
Warsaw he worked for a while in the Hebrew publishing house 
Ahiasaf, and wrote for Hebrew and Yiddish newspapers. In 
1905 he returned to Kishinev, where he was a cofounder of 
the *Zeirei Zion movement in Southern Russia, and in 1906 
he participated as its delegate at the *Helsingfors Conference 
of Russian Zionists, after having formulated the Ze’irei Zion 
program together with Haim *Greenberg. 

In 1908, after spending several months in Constanti- 
nople, where he was in touch with various Zionist leaders, 
including David *Wolffsohn, Menahem *Ussishkin, Nahum 
*Sokolow, and Vladimir *Jabotinsky, in an attempt to influence 
the new regime of the Young Turks, Sprinzak went to study 
medicine at the American University in Beirut. However, in 
1910 he was asked by Ha-Poel ha-Za’ir to discontinue his stud- 
ies, and become the party’s secretary in Palestine. Inter alia, he 
was active in the absorption of the immigrants from Yemen. At 
the 11'" Zionist Congress in Vienna in 1913, Sprinzak organized 
a faction of 41 delegates, consisting of members of Ha-Poel 
ha-Zair and Zeirei Zion. During World War 1 he remained 
in Palestine and was instrumental in organizing help for the 
yishuv in general and the Jewish workers in particular. After 
the war he took part in creating the framework of the world 
movement *Hitahadut, which encompassed Ha-Poel ha-Zair 
and Ze’irei Zion. At its founding conference in Prague in 1920, 
together with Aharon David *Gordon, Hugo Bergmann, and 
Eliezer *Kaplan, he was the moving spirit of the Ha-Poel ha- 
Zair delegation from Palestine. Chairing the conference's 
meetings, he summed up its deliberations. At the 11" Zionist 
Congress in Carlsbad in 1921, he was the first representative of 
the labor movement in Erez Israel to be elected to the Zionist 
Executive. For seven years he served on the Executive as head 
of the Labor Department and later of the Aliyah Department 
as well. In the 1920s, Sprinzak was a co-founder and leading 
member of the *Histadrut, a member of the Tel Aviv munici- 
pality, and played an active role in the establishment of Asefat 
ha-Nivharim and the Vaad Leummi, and in the formation of 
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*Mapai through the merger of *Ahdut ha-Avodah and Ha-Poel 
ha-Zaiir. In 1942-59, he served as chairman of the presidium 
of the Zionist Executive, and in 1944-49 served as the secre- 
tary general of the Histadrut. 

After the establishment of the State of Israel in 1948, he 
was elected to chair the Provisional State Council. He was 
elected to the three first Knessets on behalf of Mapai, and 
served as Knesset speaker from 1949 until his death in 1959. 
As the Knesset’s first speaker, he played a major role in mold- 
ing the written and unwritten rules of Israel's parliamentary 
life. Sprinzak oversaw the competition for the planning of the 
new Knesset building at Givat Ram, but its construction began 
only after his death. His friendly, warm, and moderate char- 
acter endeared him to both Israeli citizens and Jews abroad. 
His sense of humor and sensitivity enabled him to overcome 
conflicts. He favored a form of humanist, social-democratic 
Zionism, which regarded the process of national regeneration 
as an evolutionary one in which the workers were to play a 
major role in both urban and rural settlements. 

Sprinzak’s son Yair was a scientist who worked at the 
Weizmann Institute, and was a member of the 12'» Knesset 
on behalf of Moledet. 

Among his writings are Bein ha-Teimanim (“Among the 
Yemenites,” 1918); Bi-Khetav u-be-al Peh, a collection of arti- 
cles and speeches (1952); and Yosef Shapira (ed.), Iggerot Yosef 
Sprinzak, a collection of letters (1965-69). 


[Susan Hattis Rolef (24 ed.)] 


SQUADRON, HOWARD MAURICE (1926-2002), Ameri- 
can Jewish communal leader. Squadron was born in New York 
City and graduated in law from Columbia University, where 
he was an editor of the Columbia Law Review. After teaching 
at the University of Chicago, he practiced law in New York, 
and after spending two years as staff counsel for the Ameri- 
can Jewish Congress, he reentered private practice in 1954. He 
ultimately became the senior partner at Squadron, Ellenoff, 
Plesen & Sheinfeld. 

Active in the American Jewish Congress for 25 years, and 
serving as its senior vice president, chairman of the National 
Governing Council, chairman of the national Commission on 
Law and Social Action, and chairman of the Congress’s New 
York Metropolitan Council, he was elected president in 1978, 
retaining the position until 1984. In that capacity, he helped 
spearhead an assembly of mayors from around the world 
held annually in Jerusalem. At the 1999 conclave, Squadron 
was awarded the Guardian of the City of Jerusalem Medal. 
Squadron was an active participant in the America-Israel “Di- 
alogue,’ an annual symposium conducted by the American 
Jewish Congress in Jerusalem. From 1980 to 1982 he served as 
chairman of the Conference of Presidents of Major American 
Jewish Organizations. 

Active in the cultural life of New York City, Squadron 
was chairman of the executive committee of the Foundation 
for Joffrey Ballet, Inc., as well as of the Fifty-fifth Street Dance 
Theater Foundation. 
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SQUILL (Heb. 23, hazav (mish.) or 2137, hazuv), the Urginea 
maritima, a plant with a very large bulb that grows wild in al- 
most every district of Israel. It lies dormant in the summer, 
its leaves withering, but later a stalk with a large inflorescence 
bearing hundreds of flowers bursts out of the bulb. The roots 
are very long and descend vertically into the earth as if dig- 
ging into it, and some connect its name (hazav; “to dig”) with 
this characteristic. Because of this the squill was sometimes 
used for demarcating fields (cf. BB 55a). According to tradition 
Joshua marked out with it the boundaries of Israel and of the 
tribes (TJ, Pe’ah 2:1, 16d). It was said that “the squill cripples 
the wicked” (Bezah 25b), because it prevents them from re- 
moving the boundaries. The rind of its bulb is juicy and was 
used by some for implanting fig shoots (Kil. 1:8; so too Theo- 
phrastus, Historia Plantarum, 2:5, 5). Its leaves and bulb con- 
tain poisonous matter and few animals eat it. According to the 
baraita (Shab. 128a) it was eaten by gazelles and Noah prepared 
“squills for the gazelles” (Gen. R. 31:14) in the ark. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 2 (1924), 188-94; E. and H. Ha- 
Reubeni, He-Hazav (1938); J. Feliks, Kilei Zera’im ve-Harkavah (1967), 
161-2; H.L. Ginsberg, Kohelet (1961), 131-2; idem, Five Megilloth and 
Jonah (1969), 77. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Feliks, Ha-Zome’ah, 68. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


SRAFFA, PIERO (1898-1983), British economist. Sraffa was 
born in Turin, Italy, the son of a professor of law. He became a 
professor of economics at the University of Caligari, Sardinia, 
at the age of 28 but was forced to flee to Britain the following 
year after his writings offended Mussolini. Sraffa spent the rest 
of his life at Cambridge University, where he served as Mar- 
shall Librarian, fellow of Trinity College, and reader in eco- 
nomics. Sraffa developed a legendary reputation as one of the 
great theoretical innovators in 20'-century economics, origi- 
nating the theory of imperfect competition and making sig- 
nificant and influential contributions to the orthodox theory 
of value. He wrote little, but some of his ideas appeared in his 
Production of Commodities by Means of Commodities (1960). 
He is equally well known for his co-editing of 11 volumes of 
the correspondence of David *Ricardo, published in 1951-73, 
regarded as one of the great works in the history of econom- 
ics. Sraffa also exerted a strong influence on many of the lead- 
ing intellectual figures of his time and is credited with helping 
Ludwig *Wittgenstein move away from his earlier logical posi- 
tivism to his later orientation towards linguistic analysis. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™ ed.)] 


SREM (Ger. Schrimm; Pol. Szrem; Yid. Strim), town in 
Poznan province, W. Poland. Jews settled in Srem in the late 
16 century and engaged in commerce, weaving, and gold- 
smithery. In 1656, during the war between Poland and Swe- 
den, the Polish general S. Czarniecki persecuted the Jews of 
Srem, and those who survived left the town. In the 1670s Jews 
resettled in Srem and a community was organized. In 1683 a 
meeting of the council of the galil (province) of Poznan (see 
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*Council of the Lands) took place there. In the 18 century 
Srem Jews engaged in the trade of agricultural products, tai- 
loring, shoemaking, and liquor production. In 1765 the Jewish 
community numbered 327. In the mid-18* century Samuel b. 
Azriel of Landsburg was the rabbi of Srem. From 1815, under 
Prussian rule, the Jewish population increased, numbering 
924 (27% of the total) in 1840 and 1,127 (19%) in 1871. The Jews 
were engaged mostly in the building trade, tailoring, transpor- 
tation, and shopkeeping. In the late 1870s many Jews left for 
Poznan and other cities in central Germany. In 1895 only 607 
Jews were left (11%), and this number decreased to 318 (4.5%) 
by 1910. In the early 20" century the Srem community main- 
tained charitable institutions and an association for Jewish 
historical and literary research. In 1921, in independent Po- 
land, there were 103 Jews (1.5%) there. 


[Arthur Cygielman] 


Holocaust Period 
Before World War 11 there were 26 Jews in Srem. Under Ger- 
man occupation, it belonged to the Regierungsbezirk Posen 
of the Warthegau. In October 1939 the Jews were deported toa 
transit camp in Poznan, from where they were probably sent to 
the General Government or to a larger town in Warthegau. 
[Danuta Dombrowska] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Halpern, Pinkas, index; B. Wasiutynski, 
Ludnosé zydowska w Polsce w wiekach xix i xx (1930), 167; A. Hep- 
pner and J. Herzberg, Aus Vergangenheit und Gegenwart der Juden 
und der Juedischen Gemeinden in den Posener Landen (1909-29), in- 
dex; D. Lewin, Judenverfolgungen im zweiten Schwedisch-polnischen 
Kriege (1901), 28, 31. 


SS AND SD (ss - Schutzstaffeln, “Protection Squad”; sp — 
Sicherheitsdienst des Reichsfuehrers ss, “Security Service 
of the Reichsfuehrer ss”), Nazi order that executed the “*Fi- 
nal Solution” (see also *Holocaust: General Survey) and other 
acts of mass and individual terror committed by the Nazis in 
Europe. The organization from its inception was connected 
with the idea of the “security” of the leader, and grew up as a 
racial elite formation around the myth of *Hitler the Fuehrer 
and his “mission.” 

The ss was originally a select group of bodyguards 
charged with protecting Hitler and the Nazi elite. It was set 
apart from other Nazi organizations by its distinctive black 
shirts, and eventually adopted the insignia of the death’s- 
head. Its first leader was Jules Schreck, a personal body guard 
and chauffeur to Hitler. Other local party groups established 
similar means of protection, which were used not only defen- 
sively but offensively. The ss participated in the 1923 Munich 
Putsch and was outlawed together with the Nazi Party for a 
short time afterward. 

In 1929, Heinrich *Himmler was appointed Reichsfueh- 
rer-Ss (RFSS), and as the party expanded he transformed the 
ss into a racial elite formation. From several hundred mem- 
bers in 1929, it expanded to some 50,000 by 1932 before Hit- 
ler came to power. In 1931, two years before the Nazis came 
to power, Himmler set up an intelligence service exclusively 
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for the ss, headed by Reinhard *Heydrich: the Sicherheitsdi- 
enst (sp). The sp assisted in keeping an eye on deviators in 
the party, but at the time the Nazis rose to power it was still 
only a skeleton organization. He also established the Race and 
Settlement Office (RhsHA) to protect the racial purity of the 
ss. Special emphasis was placed on loyalty and disciplined ap- 
pearance in uniforms, and racial criteria were established for 
membership, including an Aryan appearance and a registry 
of ancestors, including those of wives. The ss attracted and 
recruited people of a higher social class than the sa (storm 
troops). The ss was divided along military lines model into 
platoons, companies, and regiments. Its distinctive black uni- 
form was first used in 1932. 

When Hitler took power, Himmler began to attain con- 
trol over all the internal security organs of Germany. Within 
a year the ss increased fourfold and Himmler consolidated 
his power. Beginning as the commander of the Bavarian po- 
litical police, he soon took over the political police of other 
German states, and in 1934 the *Gestapo, the secret political 
police of Prussia. In 1934, the ss led the assault against Ernst 
Rohm and the sa and destroyed it decisively. In July 1934 after 
the assault, the ss became independent of the sp within the 
party. Afterwards there were no potential rivals to its power 
and its status rose. 

The ss, the political police, and the concentration camps 
acted as a three-fold system devised to shadow the enemies of 
the regime and intern or destroy them politically or physically. 
Of particular importance was the vesting of the authority over 
concentration camps in the ss system and not subordinated to 
government authority, thus constituting what became known 
as the ss-state. In the process of differentiation of special tasks 
of the ss, special units were established, such as ss Totenkop- 
fverbaende (Death’s Head Units) to guard the concentration 
camps and ss Verfuegungstruppe, which served as a nucleus 
of the armed (Waffen) ss. 

In 1936, Himmler became head of the entire German po- 
lice, as the Reichsfuhrer ss and Chef der Deutschen Polizei im 
Ministerium des Innern. Himmler created a series of homes 
for wives of the ss men and single mothers to breed the mas- 
ter race — Lebensborn, the Well of Life. The Ancestral Heri- 
tage Society tried to document the superiority of the master 
race. The ss was envisioned by Himmler as the paradigm of 
the master race, the core of its future development. 


Until World War 11 

By the time World War 11 broke out (1939), the ss numbered 
hundreds of thousands of members and millions of helpers. 
The duplication and competitiveness of the departments in 
the complicated, vast ss administration were intentional. To 
control the administration of both state and party functions, 
Himmler set up a field organization of ss and higher police 
leaders (Hoehere ss - und Polizeifuehrer — HsspF). A nucleus 
of ss men engaged in work abroad, including intelligence work 
against future victims of Germany, and, last but not least, the 
“mobile killing units” (the Einsatzgruppen), which followed 
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along with the Wehrmacht to the occupied countries to deal 
with “internal security matters.” 

Some ambitious younger men, including Adolf *Eich- 
mann, Dieter Wisliceny, and Herbert Hagen, became experts 
in the Jewish question. Section 11/112 of the sp began dealing 
with classifying world Jewry and its institutions according to 
the German organizational tables, studied Jewish literature 
and newspapers, and spied on Jewish leaders and organiza- 
tions, in the full belief that the Jews had a worldwide intel- 
ligence service. The sp also began pressing to speed up Jew- 
ish emigration by all means and sought to work out practical 
ways to do so. One suggestion was to incite and organize riots 
such as the *Kristallnacht, carried out two years later. The an- 
nexation of Austria in March 1938 permitted the sp executive 
initiative to establish (through Eichmann) the *Zentralstelle 
fuer juedische Auswanderung in Vienna, the first compulsory 
Jewish emigration center. Eichmann personally supervised the 
registration of Jews and expropriation of their property prior 
to their emigration. This first initiative led to the establishment 
of similar offices in the Protectorate of Bohemia—Moravia and 
in Germany itself. Eichmann headed the centers, and the di- 
rector of the Gestapo, Heinrich *Mueller, acted as the chief 
supervisor. Thus the sp became an executive arm alongside 
the Gestapo, and finally the two authorities, the sp and the 
Gestapo, were united under the ss reorganization scheme in 
November 1939. 

The ss organization now split up into main offices 
(Hauptaemter), among which the most important were the 
*RSHA — Reich Security Main Office (Reichssicherheitshaupt- 
amt); WVHA — Main Office for Economy and Administration 
(Wirtschafts-und Verwaltungshauptamt); and RusHA — Main 
Office for Race and Settlement (Rasseund Siedlungshauptamt). 
The RSHA, which was essentially a combination of the security 
police and the sp, was given charge over internal security, the 
liquidation of enemies in the first stages of conquest by the 
Germans, and the dispatch of prisoners to camps. The prison- 
ers were subordinate to the WVHA, on a combined ideologi- 
cal and “economic” base. The wvHa exploited the prisoners 
in the giant ss enterprises and in private German enterprises, 
while life in the camps and the work itself were functionally 
organized to bring about the physical “neutralization” or deci- 
mation of many of them. The wvHa also carried out pseudo- 
medical experiments on human beings on orders given by “sci- 
entific and research” institutes of the ss and by Himmler, who 
wished to establish proofs for his racial concepts. 

With the German invasion of Poland in September 1939, 
the ss attained almost sole responsibility for the Jews of Po- 
land. The security police and sp, together with the regular po- 
lice, interned the Jews in ghettos, deprived them of all their 
means, and starved them. To reduce all the Jews to the same 
level in the uniform repression scheme, *Judenraete were set 
up to assume direct and personal collective responsibility for 
the Jews, with the German authorities in charge. In the RsHa, 
several suggestions for a radical “Solution of the Jewish Ques- 
tion” were made during 1940, including the concentration of 
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Jews in a “reservation” in Poland or their dispatch to Mada- 
gascar (see *Madagascar Plan). Historians have come to view 
local initiatives to deal with the local problem of Jews as an 
essential component of what later developed into the “Final 
Solution.” Many emphasize the functionalist approach, with 
the destruction of Jews being a priority in solving a local prob- 
lem, the apparatus of destruction evolving locally before being 
centralized and implemented throughout the German-con- 
trolled areas. Meanwhile, the invasion of Soviet Russia was 
in the offing. It commenced on June 22, 1941. Hitler decided 
that in the final stage of the “struggle for the vast Lebensraum 
in the East,’ the Jews of Russia and the Baltic states along 
with gypsies and Soviet commissars should be murdered by 
ss Einsatzgruppen with the cooperation of the army and the 
civil occupying administration. The Einsatzgruppen were di- 
vided into Einsatzkommandos (assault commando units) and 
Sonderkommandos (special commando units). 


The “Final Solution” 

The killing of Jews evolved in stages. First the mobile killing 
units, the Einsatzgruppen, went into towns and villages cap- 
tured by the Wehrmacht and alone or together with local gen- 
darmeries, and native antisemites assembled the Jews, confis- 
cated their possessions, and murdered them one by one, town 
by town, village by village. After the murder of several hun- 
dred thousand Jews in the East by execution, gas vans were 
developed by the ss personnel on the ground, using retrofitted 
trucks. Many of these initiatives were taken locally, but this 
process proved to be too public, disquieting for inhabitants 
of conquered territories, and psychologically difficult for the 
killers. Thus a new mode of achieving the “Final Solution” (a 
camouflage term — see *Nazi-Deutsch) of the “Jewish Ques- 
tion” in all of Europe was initiated. The rsHA, with Eichmann 
as its Jewish expert and Mueller as the chief executor, was in 
charge of the dispatch of Jews to the death camps. The extermi- 
nation centers differed from the older concentration camps as 
the former were constructed to deal with the immediate mass 
murder of the arrivals under the direction of the wvHA. A gi- 
gantic network was organized for the mass-scale plundering of 
property and possessions of the murdered, and for exploiting 
the victims’ clothing, hair, and gold teeth. Not infrequently, 
concentration camps were set up alongside the death camps 
for exploiting the condemned for slave labor until the inmates, 
suffering from starvation and maltreatment, were “selected” 
for the gas chambers for automatized murder run by the ss 
technicians. Through its various agents, of which the ss was 
chief, the German occupiers compelled the various Judenraete 
in the ghettos to supply them with batches of victims for the 
death chambers and, until the ghettos’ liquidation, with slave 
laborers for German industry. Throughout, the goal of utiliz- 
ing Jewish labor by economic arms of the ss was at odds with 
the overriding goal of the “Final Solution” - the killing of the 
Jews. Dead Jews could not work. The ghettos were steadily re- 
duced, until the final liquidation of all their inhabitants at the 
end of 1943 (with Lodz, the most notable exception). The use 
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of camouflaged language and the dispatch of Jews in varying 
stages and by different bodies - sometimes by the RsHA and 
sometimes by the security police commanders (all of which 
were part of the ss and served one aim) - helped to keep in 
check any possible revolt or resistance by the Jews. In the 
Western countries and satellite states of the Reich, the ss main- 
tained experts whose task was to dispatch the Jews. 

The organizational principles that aided Himmler in his 
first steps turned the ss finally into a monster organization 
with millions of officials and soldiers with thousands of mul- 
tiple and duplicate functions. In 1943 Himmler, the Reichs- 
fuehrer ss, also became minister of the interior of the Reich, 
and in 1944 he drafted many foreigners to the legions of the 
Waffen-ss, including members of those considered by Nazi 
ideology to be of “inferior races.” The attempts in 1939-41 of 
the ss to solve by mass extermination such problems as the 
existence of mentally ill and retarded children in German 
society, or its war against the churches, failed largely due to 
protests among the German public. But the murder of Jews, 
gypsies, Soviet prisoners of war, and members of “inferior peo- 
ples” was carried out without inhibition and virtually without 
protest. At the end of 1944, Himmler, as commander of the 
reserves and battlefront, retreated from the “Final Solution” 
He apparently still believed that the Jews under his control 
could be used as a bargaining chip to divide the Allies and 
forge a separate peace with the United States and Great Britain 
against the Soviet Union. He presumed that the Allies would 
accept his ss organization as an instrument of order and se- 
curity in Germany. However, the Allies condemned the ss at 
the Nuremburg trials as a criminal organization and sentenced 
some of its heads to death. Many others were sentenced to se- 
vere punishments, but received amnesty. From the 1960s, the 
German judiciary dealt with the subsidiary organizations of 
the ss ina series of trials. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Reitlinger, ss, Alibi of a Nation (1956); H. 
Hoehne, The Order of Death’s Head: The Story of Hitler’s ss (1969); 
H. Krausnick, et al., Anatomy of the ss State (1968); S. Aronson, 
Reinhard Heydrich und die Fruehgeschichte von Gestapo und sp (1970); 
E. Neusuess-Hunkel, Die ss (1956); L. Stein, Die Waffen-ss (1965); E. 
Kogon, The Theory and Practice of Hell (19607); A. Bullock, Hitler, a 
Study in Tyranny (19627), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Hilberg, 
Destruction of the European Jews (1961, 1985, 2003). 


[Shlomo Aronson / Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


STACHEL, JACOB (Jack; 1900-1966), U.S. Communist 
leader. Stachel, born in Galicia, was taken by his family to 
New York City in 1911. He became active in the Socialist Party 
Youth and in 1924 joined the Communist Party. By 1927 Sta- 
chel headed the party’s national organizational secretariat, 
and in 1933 he became director of its Trade Union Educa- 
tional League. His main geographical area of responsibility in 
the 1930s was Michigan, where he staged a demonstration of 
100,000 unemployed workers in Detroit in 1930 and pressed 
for Communist Party support of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations (c10) when it was founded in 1936. In 1939 Sta- 
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chel was made executive secretary of the party’s central exec- 
utive committee, giving him much power behind the scenes 
until his indictment under the Smith Act in 1950, along with 
ten other party leaders, for advocating the violent overthrow 
of the United States government. After serving a five-year 
term in a federal penitentiary Stachel remained active in the 
party until his death. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: New York Times (Jan. 2, 1966), 73; M. Epstein, 
Jew and Communism (1959), 405-7. 


STADTHAGEN, JOSEPH (d. 1715), German rabbi. One of 
a venerable line of rabbis, he was born in Metz and was Lan- 
desrabbiner of Schaumburg-Lippe for many years, taking his 
name from his home in Stadthagen. An acknowledged rabbin- 
ical authority (author of Divrei Zikkaron, Amsterdam, 1705), 
with a thorough knowledge of the New Testament and apolo- 
getic works, he participated in several religious disputations. 
In July 1704 he was called upon by Leffman *Behrend, the 
powerful Hanoverian *Court Jew, to accept the challenge of an 
apostate, who had been making the rounds of Jewish commu- 
nities, challenging the scholars to disputations and blackmail- 
ing them into paying him to desist. The disputation was held 
in the presence of the elector of Hanover, the future George I 
of England, and his court. Stadthagen deftly refuted the stock 
charges of the apostate, gained the sympathy of the tolerant 
court, and established his intellectual and moral superior- 
ity. He made a vivid impression on the electress Sophie who 
parted from him with the words, “We all have but one God.” 
The debate was transcribed by Stadthagen in Hebrew and Yid- 
dish in his Minhat Zikkaron, which was edited, translated, and 
published by A. Berliner, Religionsgespraech (1914). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Kaufmann, in: REJ, 22 (1891), 98f.; J. 
Rosenthal, in: Aresheth, 2 (1960), 159. 


STAHL, FRIEDRICH JULIUS (1802-1861), German con- 
servative politician and political thinker. Born Julius Jolson in 
Wuerzburg, Bavaria, he grew up in an Orthodox Jewish family, 
but converted to Lutheranism in 1819, seemingly more out of 
inner conviction than in order to obtain a government post in 
a Catholic country. Stahl studied law at various Bavarian uni- 
versities and was prominent in the Burschenschaften move- 
ment (see *Student Fraternities, German). After his doctorate 
and a first position in Munich, he became a professor of law 
in Erlangen and Wuerzburg. During this time, he completed 
his two main works Die Philosophie des Rechts nach Geschicht- 
licher Ansicht (2 vols., 1830-37), a historical view of the phi- 
losophy of law based on Christian theology, and Die Kirchen- 
verfassung nach Lehre und Recht der Protestanten (1840), an 
important contribution to the debate about the structure of 
the Protestant church. 

In 1840 Stahl succeeded Edward *Gans as professor of 
law at the University of Berlin where his lectures attracted 
widespread attention. He expounded his conservative opin- 
ions on contemporary politics in his lectures and published a 
series of pamphlets calling for the mobilization of the Chris- 
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tian state against liberalism and republicanism. Following the 
suppression of the 1848 revolution, he was made a member of 
the Prussian Upper House and gained considerable political 
influence at the court of Friedrich Wilhelm 1v. While his po- 
litical ideas have frequently been described as extreme and re- 
actionary, it is now evident how important Stahl’s contribution 
was for the modernization of German conservative thought, 
including the acceptance of constitutionalism. 

Stahl rejected the full emancipation of the Jews and es- 
pecially defended the exclusion of non-Christians from state 
functions. As a zealous and rhetorically gifted defender of tra- 
ditional rights, justice and order, his views were approved of by 
*Bismarck and *Treitschke who were, nevertheless, troubled, 
as were his contemporaries, by the figure of a former Jew from 
Catholic Bavaria, forging the ideology of Prussian Lutheran 
conservatism. Stahl’s philosophy was later repudiated by the 
Nazis as an expression of Jewish theocracy. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.A. Kann, in: YLBI, 12 (1967), 55-74; E. Ham- 
burger, Juden im oeffentlichen Leben Deutschlands (1968), 197-209 and 
index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Bussmann, in: M. Greschat (ed.), 
Gestalten der Kirchengeschichte (1985), 325-43; W. Fuessl, Professor in 
der Politik: Friedrich Julius Stahl (1802-1861) (1988); C. Link, in: H. 
Heinrichs (ed.), Deutsche Juristen Jiidischer Herkunft (1993), 59-83; 
J.B. Mueller, in: H.C. Kraus (ed.), Konservative Politiker in Deutsch- 


land (1995), 69-88. 
[Uffa Jensen (274 ed.)] 


STAHL, HEINRICH (1868-1942), president of the Jewish 
community of *Berlin under the Nazi regime. A prominent 
insurance executive, Stahl was a liberal Jew who attached great 
value to Jewish tradition. He became president of the Berlin 
community in May 1933, when its executive consisted of seven 
liberals (Reform), three Zionists, and one Orthodox represen- 
tative. He was influential in the establishment of the Reichs- 
vertretung der Deutschen Juden, and signed its first procla- 
mation. In November 1935, the Nazi authorities demanded the 
reduction of the executive to seven members, and the Zionists 
put in their claim for 50% of the seats. Stahl saved the situa- 
tion by reducing the number of his own liberal faction from 
seven to three. He attempted to retain a special status for the 
Berlin community vis-a-vis the *Reichsvertretung. He did not 
succeed, though it was agreed that its headquarters would re- 
main in Berlin. Stahl, the patrician businessman, did not see 
eye to eye with the scholarly rabbi, Leo *Baeck. Deported to 
*Theresienstadt in 1942, in the month preceding his death 
he became deputy chairman of the camp’s *Judenrat under 


Jacob *Edelstein. 
[Kurt Jakob Ball-Kaduri] 


°STALIN (Dzhugashvili), JOSEPH VISSARIONOVICH 
(1879-1953), Bolshevik revolutionary, ruler of the Soviet 
Union, and leader of world *Communism. Through his en- 
tire career, Stalin had to deal with the “Jewish question,” and as 
the autocratic ruler of the Soviet Union his policy had a pro- 
found influence on the fate of the Jewish people. At the early 
stages of the factional strife in the Russian Social Democratic 
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Party, during which Stalin unreservedly joined *Lenin and the 
Bolsheviks, he became involved in the Jewish problem through 
their bitter dispute with the *Bund. In 1913, with Lenin’s ap- 
proval, he published an essay titled “Social Democracy and 
the National Question” (later renamed “Marxism and the Na- 
tional Question”), in which the Jews figured prominently as 
the subject of a theoretical analysis of ethnicity and nation- 
hood. In this essay Stalin denied the existence of one national 
Jewish entity throughout the world, stressing the differences 
between the Jewish communities in East and West. He con- 
ceded that certain ethnic characteristics exist in each Jewish 
community separately, but denied the Jews any national status 
and adhered to Lenin’s concept of the unavoidable progressive 
assimilation and disappearance of the Jews under advanced 
capitalism (e.g., in Western Europe and in America) and cer- 
tainly under Socialism. 

In contrast to this view, Stalin, as commissar of nationali- 
ties in the first Soviet government (1917-23), was responsible 
for the policy of fostering Yiddish cultural and educational 
activity, Jewish administrative institutions, and agricultural 
settlement, and it was he who gave the formal permit to the 
young Hebrew theater *Habimah in Moscow. In his contro- 
versy and blood feud with L. *Trotsky, G. Zinovyev, L. *Ka- 
menev, K. *Radek, and other members of Lenin’s old guard, 
hardly any anti-Jewish allusions were discernible. He did not 
refrain, however, from accusing his prominent Jewish victims 
of being agents of the Nazis and the *Gestapo. Although there 
were Jews among the executors of the bloody purges, the up- 
heaval of the party and government structure caused by these 
purges resulted in a reduction of Jewish personnel in many 
branches of the bureaucracy. 

At the same time a marked change occurred in Stalin’s 
policy toward Jewish cultural activity and to the evolution 
of Jewish settlement and territorial autonomy, which had 
culminated in the *Birobidzhan project. Stalin’s trend, con- 
current with the great purges, was to liquidate the Yiddish 
school system, Yiddish publications, research institutes, the- 
aters, etc., so that at the end of the 1930s only token vestiges of 
them remained (as, e.g., the State Jewish Theater in Moscow). 
During his rapprochement with Nazi Germany (1939-41) he 
suppressed in the Soviet press and radio all mention of Nazi 
antisemitism and anti-Jewish atrocities, but himself refrained 
from using anti-Jewish allusions while attacking the Western 
“imperialist” powers. He extradited to the Nazi regime Ger- 
man communists who had fled to the Soviet Union, many of 
them Jews. The German attack on the Soviet Union (June 22, 
1941) and his adherence to the anti-Nazi alliance induced Sta- 
lin to establish the Jewish *Anti-Fascist Committee, which, for 
the enlistment of Western Jewish support for the Soviet war 
effort, was allowed to exploit the sentiments of world Jewish 
solidarity and “brotherhood” and even use Jewish historical 
and nationalist rhetoric, in full contradiction to his original 
ideological concept of Jewish identity. Immediately after the 
war, when he was presented with a plan to allow returning 
Jewish evacuees to settle in the Crimea, Stalin opposed it on 
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the grounds that in the event of war a “Jewish Crimea” would 
constitute a security risk for the Soviet Union. 

An exceptional episode in Stalin’s attitude to Jewish na- 
tionhood was his resolute and energetic support in 1947-48 
for the establishment of a Jewish state in Palestine, a policy 
clearly directed against Britain’s position in the Middle East 
and largely reversed during the explicitly antisemitic (and 
“anti-Zionist”) stance of his last years (1948-53), which coin- 
cided with the Cold War. An ominous prelude to these “black 
years” was the camouflaged assassination of the de facto head 
of Soviet Jewry Solomon *Mikhoels, the chairman of the Jew- 
ish Anti-Fascist Committee, on Jan. 13, 1948, a crime to which 
Stalin was at least a passive accomplice. 

From the end of 1948 until his death, Stalin displayed an 
extremely hostile attitude toward everything Jewish (mostly 
labeled “Zionist”). He embarked on a course of complete liq- 
uidation of the last Jewish institutions and personalities who 
engaged in Yiddish literature and culture. The Jewish Anti- 
Fascist Committee and the publishing house Der Emes were 
closed down. Mass arrests of leading Jewish writers and artists 
followed. Jewish intellectuals and professionals active in vari- 
ous fields were also arrested. Among the arrested was Molo- 
tov’s Jewish wife, whom Stalin believed to be sent by Zionists 
to spy on her husband. These purges were accompanied by a 
vituperous campaign of the Soviet press against Western-ori- 
ented *“Cosmopolitans” in which Jews were the obvious tar- 
get. In mid-1952 a closed trial was held against members of 
the Anti-Fascist Committee and other leading personalities 
in Jewish cultural life, 26 of whom were secretly executed on 
August 12 of that year. They were accused of Jewish national- 
ism, of having maintained contact with Western espionage, 
and of having planned to detach the Crimea from the Soviet 
Union. Jews were assigned a prominent role in the Slansky 
*Trials, staged in Czechoslovakia on Stalin’s orders, and based 
mainly on an alleged link between Jews, Zionism, and U.S. 
espionage. This trial indicated Stalin’s intentions to use anti- 
semitism not only in the Soviet Union, but also in the satel- 
lite countries of Eastern Europe. The *“Doctors’ Plot,’ staged 
under Stalin’s supervision in 1952 and published on January 
13, 1953, represented his fears and suspicions of the Jews. It is 
generally believed that Stalin’s death on March 5 of that year 
prevented a major disaster to Soviet Jews. 


Personal Anti-Jewish Bias 

Stalin’s ruthlessness and secretive nature make it impossible 
to prove conclusively when and to what extent a personal 
anti-Jewish bias played its role in his policy toward individual 
Jews and the Jewish people. Jews were known to him from his 
childhood and adolescence, since both Georgian towns - Gori, 
his birthplace, and the capital Tbilisi, where he received his 
Greek-Orthodox education — had a sizable Jewish population. 
A jest to which he referred in an article in 1907, in which the 
Bolsheviks’ rivals, the Mensheviks, were portrayed as a “Jew- 
ish” faction of the Social-Democratic Party, and the humorous 
allusion made to the fact that it would not have been a bad idea 
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if the Bolsheviks staged an intraparty “pogrom” seemed to in- 
dicate a certain train of thought. On the other hand, on Jan. 12, 
1931, in an interview with a representative of the Jewish Tele- 
graphic Agency, Stalin made one of the sharpest statements 
ever made against antisemitism, describing it as “the most 
dangerous vestige of cannibalism,” and in 1936 he allowed 
this statement to be published in the Soviet Union (Pravda, 
Nov. 30). However, there is a series of indications of a personal 
anti-Jewish bias, as, e. g., a remark made to General Sikorski, 
the head of the Polish government in exile, in 1941 (“the Jews 
are rotten soldiers”), and various hints and remarks he ut- 
tered in 1948 to the Yugoslav Communist Milovan Djilas, or, 
in his family life, his disapproval of his son Yakov’s marriage 
to a Jewess, his highly emotional irritation over his daughter's 
romance with the Jewish film director Kapler (having him 
arrested and sent to a labor camp) and avoiding meeting his 
Jewish son-in-law. The enthusiastic response of Soviet Jews to 
the establishment of the State of Israel in 1948 seemed to have 
reinforced his antagonism. He said to his daughter, Svetlana, 
that the entire older generation of Soviet Jews was contami- 
nated with Zionism and that they were teaching it to their 
young people. Thus it seems evident that, while consciously 
exploiting deep-rooted anti-Jewish suspicions of the populace 
for his political ends - through the anti-“Cosmopolitan” cam- 
paign, the Slansky Trials, and the Doctors’ Plot, which high- 
lighted his nationalist, anti-Western Cold War policy - Stalin 
himself became more and more paranoid and disturbed in his 
attitude to Jews and the Jewish people. 

See also *Antisemitism: In the Soviet Bloc. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Deutscher, Stalin: A Political Biography 
(1949, 1963°); S.M. Schwarz, The Jews in the Soviet Union (1951); 
idem, Yevrei v Sovetskom Soyuze, 2 (1966*); M. Djilas, Talks with 
Stalin (1962); S. Allilueva, Twenty Letters to a Friend (1967); idem, 


Only One Year (1969). 
[Shimon Redlich] 


STAMFORD, town in Lincolnshire in northeastern England. 
In 1190 the local Jews were attacked by the crusaders assem- 
bled there at the Lent fair and those unable to find shelter in 
the royal castle were massacred. The community later rees- 
tablished itself and in the 13" century there was an *archa. In 
1222 members of the community were arrested on a charge of 
mocking Christianity, possibly the result of a misunderstand- 
ing of a Purim masquerade. No Jewish community has been 
established in modern times. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, England, index; Rigg-Jenkinson, Ex- 


chequer, index. 
[Cecil Roth] 


STAMFORD, corporate and finance center in Connecti- 
cut; population (2004) 111,000; Jewish population (2004) est. 
14,000. The earliest Jewish merchants were Nehemiah Marks 
(1720), and Jacob Hart (1728), who by 1738 was the fifth high- 
est taxpayer in town. He owned property also in Greenwich 
and Darien but as a Jew was not eligible to vote or serve on 
the grand jury. Hart’s children were the first of the Jewish faith 
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born in Stamford. Jewish families came from New York dur- 
ing the American Revolution, among them were Isaac Pinto 
who translated the first English High Holy Day prayer book in 
America (1761) and the daily English prayer book in 1766 but 
did not remain afterwards. Sporadic Jewish settlers continued 
to come until 1856 when Wolff Cohen advertised his clothing 
store in The Advocate. In 1868 there were five Jewish-owned 
businesses but no community or congregation. Through the 
1870s Jewish owned saloons as well as clothing and fancy and 
dry goods establishments. The first Jewish marriage with a 
full minyan was held in 1805, but it was not until 1871, when 
Rabbi Henry Vidaver of New York married Henry Bernhard 
and Rachel Cohen, that a description of the ceremony and re- 
ception were printed in full detail in The Advocate. Samuel H. 
Cohen, Stamford’s first Jewish attorney, was appointed probate 
judge in 1876. In 1881 Jacob Rosenblum arrived in Stamford; he 
is considered the first Eastern-European Jew from Lithuania to 
reach there, coming via Sharon, Pennsylvania. Young, single 
peddlers, Isadore Alexander and Solomon Osmansky, followed. 
The first worship services were held in an attic on Cedar St. 
In 1887 David Cohen, a new arrival, reports that the first High 
Holy Day services were held in Stamford in Jacob Rosenblum’s 
tenement flat on Stillwater Ave. The same year Pacific St. began 
to develop as the retail hub for the new arrivals who opened 
a variety of retail stores and small manufacturing. By World 
War I, this street had become Stamford’s version of New York’s 
Lower East Side. Mainstream Jewish stores were also on Main 
St. and Atlantic Street. In 1889 a congregation was chartered as 
Agudath Sholom with 22 signers. In 1891 a cemetery association 
was chartered with the name of Agoodat Solima and purchased 
land on West Hill Rd. The congregation during this decade was 
dormant and by 1901, it was simply reported as “The Hebrew 
Society” with no building of its own. In 1904 a second charter 
for a Cong. Agudath Sholom was issued and ground was bro- 
ken for the first synagogue, completed 1908. There were secular 
Jewish organizational chapters, such as LMaan Zion that be- 
gan in 1902, and the Independent Lodge started in 1903, which 
also established its own cemetery on Hoyt St. in Darien in 1904. 
Bnai Brith was chartered in 1910, and the National Council for 
Jewish Women in 1911; a Stamford Hebrew Political & Social 
Club was chartered in 1907. Of all the aforementioned groups, 
only the Independent Lodge survives. In 1911 attorney Alfred 
Phillips was elected to the state legislature, and in 1913 he be- 
came the first Jewish secretary of state in Connecticut. In 1916 
The Hebrew Institute was founded as the meeting place for so- 
cial and later also some worship activities of the community. It 
dissolved in 1927 and was succeeded by The Stamford Jewish 
Community Center which dedicated its building on Prospect 
St. in 1930. Roosevelt Lodge of the Masonic Order was founded 
1922, because Jews were refused membership in Stamford’s 
Union Lodge F.&A.M. The jcc moved to its present location 
on Newfield Avenue in 1982. Temple Beth El, a Conservative 
congregation, was founded in 1920 and met in the Hebrew 
Institute until 1927, when its first synagogue was dedicated on 
Prospect St. The congregation moved to its newer structure 
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on Roxbury Rd. in 1974. Temple Sinai, a Reform congregation 
founded in 1954, has a synagogue complex on Lakeside Drive. 
The Orthodox Congregation Agudath Sholom has worshiped 
since 1965 in its current building, which also has a mikveh, 
on Colonial Road. Young Israel is an Orthodox congregation 
with a synagogue on Oaklawn Avenue. Chabad is constructing 
a school complex on High Ridge Rd., and The Fellowship of 
Jewish Learning, founded 1973, is a liberal congregation shar- 
ing a meeting house on Roxbury Rd. All congregations have 
religious schools. The Bi-Cultural Day School founded in 1956 
is renowned for its full curriculum from kindergarten through 
grade eight. Jewish Family Services has offices to serve all in 
need of assistance. Offices of The United Jewish Federation, 
and The Jewish Endowment are located in the jcc. The Jewish 
Historical Society of Lower Fairfield County was founded in 
1983 in Stamford. Julius Wilensky was elected and served as the 
first and only mayor of the Jewish faith of The City of Stam- 
ford, 1969-73. Stamford is the birthplace and boyhood home 
of United States Senator Joseph Lieberman who was the first 
candidate of the Jewish faith to be nominated and run for vice 
president of the United States. 

[Irwin Miller (2"¢ ed.)] 


STAMPFER, JEHOSHUA (1852-1908), a founder of *Petah 
Tikvah. Born in Szombathely, western Hungary, Stampfer 
attended Azriel *Hildesheimer’s yeshivah at Eisenstadt. The 
obtainment of national independence by Hungary in 1867 
aroused in Stampfer a desire to go to Erez Israel to ensure the 
survival of the Jewish people and the Torah. Leaving home 
in 1869 and completing his journey to Jerusalem on foot, he 
joined a group of young people who were trying to establish 
an agricultural settlement in the country. In 1878 he and his 
companions settled on land that belonged to the village of 
Mulabbis, near the Yarkon River, and founded the first Jew- 
ish agricultural settlement, *Petah Tikvah. For many years 
Stampfer was chairman of the Petah Tikvah local council, 
which sent him abroad to collect funds from philanthropists 
and also encourage settlement in Erez Israel. In 1903 he at- 
tended the *Zikhron Yaakov assembly, which was convened 
to form the organizational framework of the yishuv; he was 
the representative of the conservative faction, which had as 
one of its aims the abolition of women’s right to vote. He ad- 
ministered the affairs of Petah Tikvah in an ultra-Orthodox 
spirit and accepted the first pioneers of the Second Aliyah with 
mixed feelings: he was pleased by the influx of new blood to 
the country and tried to help the newcomers integrate and 
learn farming, but, on the other hand, he bitterly opposed 
their detached attitude toward religion and feared their influ- 
ence on the settlers and their children. Stampfer’s son, sOLO- 
MON ISAAC STAMPEER (1877-1961), became the first mayor 
of Petah Tikvah in 1934. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Yaari-Poleskin, Holemim ve-Lohamim 
(19467), 38-46; idem (ed.), Sefer ha-Yovel le-Petah Tikvah (1929), 107-225 
M. Smilansky, Mishpahat ha-Adamah, 1 (1944), 65-68. 

[Yehuda Slutsky] 
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STAMPFER, JOSHUA (1921- ), U.S. Conservative rabbi, 
historian. Stampfer was born in the Jewish Quarter in the Old 
City of Jerusalem and was brought at the age of two to the 
United States, where he grew up in Akron, Ohio. He earned 
his B.S. from the University of Chicago in 1943 and his M.S. 
from the University of Akron in 1945. He returned to Jeru- 
salem to study at the Hebrew University and volunteered to 
fight with the *Haganah in Israel’s War of Independence. He 
was ordained at the *Jewish Theological Seminary in 1949 
and received a D.H.L. from the *University of Judaism in 
1972. In 1987, he was awarded an honorary Ph.D. from Pa- 
cific University. He served as rabbi of Congregation Tifereth 
Israel in Lincoln, Nebraska (1949-53) before becoming rabbi 
of Congregation Neveh Shalom in Portland, Oregon (emeri- 
tus since 1993). Under his leadership, Neveh Shalom grew to 
more than 1,000 families, to become one of the leading Con- 
servative synagogues in the Pacific Northwest. Influenced by 
his teacher Mordecai *Kaplan, Stampfer initiated egalitarian 
changes, encouraging women to read the Torah and counting 
them in the minyan long before it became more commonplace 
within the movement. 

A past president of both the Oregon Board of Rabbis 
and the Pacific Northwest Region of the *Rabbinical Assem- 
bly, Stampfer brought dynamism to the greater Oregon Jew- 
ish community as well. In addition to developing innovative 
educational programs at his own synagogue, Stampfer was 
instrumental in founding the first Jewish day school in the 
city, Hillel Academy (now the Portland Jewish Academy). 
He established and chaired the Oregon Jewish Historical Soci- 
ety, the Oregon Holocaust Resource Center, the Oregon Jew- 
ish Museum, and the Oregon Israel Jubilee Committee. In 
1983, he founded the Institute for Judaic Studies, sponsoring 
symposia and conferences (in conjunction with the Univer- 
sity of Oregon and Portland State University, where he serves 
on the faculty) that bring Jewish scholars to an area of the 
country considered remote. Remembering the influence of 
Shlomo *Bardin’s Brandeis Camp on his own life, Stampfer 
founded and directed Camp Solomon *Schechter, the only 
Conservative Jewish summer camp in the Pacific North- 
west. 

Stampfer created and nurtured organizations beyond 
the boundaries of Oregon as well. His travels and contacts 
with the remnants of the ancient Jewish community of Kai- 
feng, China, and the Converso families of Belmonte, Portugal, 
led him to become the founding president of the Society for 
Crypto-Judaic Studies, to support research on the vanishing 
traces of the *Diaspora. He was also an organizer and the first 
vice president of the Sino-Judaic Institute. 

Stampfer has maintained close personal and professional 
ties with Israel. He spent his sabbaticals working for and teach- 
ing at the fledgling Center for Conservative Judaism in Jeru- 
salem. He encouraged support for Israel at home and led more 
than a dozen community and clergy tours to Israel. He was 
a co-founder of Oregonians for Peace Now and a member of 
the national board of Americans for Peace Now. 
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Stampfer was a long-standing appointee to the Oregon 
Government Ethics Commission and was actively involved in 
interfaith dialogue with Muslim and Christian leaders. He was 
the author of Pioneer Rabbi of the West: The Life and Times of 
Julius Eckman (1984), and a volume on ancient history, Cradle 
of Civilization in the Middle East (n.d.). In addition, Stamp- 
fer edited six books: Prayer and Politics: The Twin Poles of A.J. 
Heschel (1985); Dialogue, the Essence of Buber (1986); The Se- 
phardim: A Cultural Journey from Spain to the Pacific Coast 
(1987); All Its Paths Are Peace (1987); Islam and Judaism, 1400 
Years of Shared Values (1988); and The Last Crypto Jews of Por- 
tugal (1990). A biography of Stampfer’s life, To Learn and to 
Teach (by David Michael Smith) appeared in 2003. 

[Bezalel Gordon (2™4 ed.)] 


STAMPS. The first post offices in the Holy Land were estab- 
lished by the European great powers, by arrangement with 
the Sublime Porte, in the mid-19* century (see *Israel: Postal 
Services for further details). 

The following post offices were established by the Euro- 
pean powers: 

(a) French Post Offices. There were three French post of- 
fices in Erez Israel. The office in Jaffa was opened in June 1852, 
while those in Jerusalem and Haifa were opened in 1900 and 
1906, respectively. The postage stamps of France were in use 
until 1885, when they were replaced by stamps specially issued 
for the French post offices in the Levant. 

(b) Austrian Post Offices. The post offices in Jaffa and 
Haifa were opened in 1854 and that in Jerusalem in 1859. Post- 
age stamps were introduced in 1863 with the issues of Lom- 
bardo-Venetia, followed in 1867 by the first stamps for the 
Austrian post offices in the Levant. 

(c) Russian Post Offices. The Russian post offices in Erez 
Israel were in Jaffa, Jerusalem, Acre, and Haifa. 

(d) The Italian Post Office. This was the only postal ser- 
vice to issue stamps specially overprinted with the name of 
the city “Gerusalemme-” 

The period of the Turkish post offices ended with the 
conquest of Erez Israel by General Allenby (1917-18). The 
British then opened post offices, staffed by army personnel, 
in the principal towns and cities. At that time there were no 
postal facilities for the civilian population, and the inhabitants 
of Erez Israel were unable to communicate with their relatives 
and friends abroad. Cut off from the outside world for a long 
time, the people of Erez Israel eagerly awaited the resumption 
of postal services. On Dec. 9, 1917, approval was given by the 
military authorities for printing the first stamp under the Brit- 
ish occupation. This stamp, first issued on Feb. 10, 1918, bears 
the initials EEF (“Egyptian Expeditionary Forces”) and cost 
one piaster. A total of 338,881 of these stamps were printed on 
ungummed paper, and they remained in use until July 1, 1920. 
In addition, 20 separate stamps of various monetary denomi- 
nations, all appearing with the same basic design, were issued. 
The Civil Administration replaced the Military Administra- 
tion on July 1, 1920, when the letters OFT (or OETAEEF), the 
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abbreviation for “Occupied Enemy Territory Administration, 
Egyptian Expeditionary Force,’ were removed from the oblit- 
erators used in all post offices. It was decided by the govern- 
ment to issue stamps bearing inscriptions in the then official 
languages of the country: English, Hebrew, and Arabic. The 
inscription on these stamps, issued in September 1920 in the of- 
ficial languages, read “Palestine”; the Hebrew inscription hav- 
ing the additional letters ’’ (the abbreviation for Erez Israel) 
added after the word “Palestine” (*’ AYNw?D). These stamps 
were used in various overprints, until the appearance in 1927 
of the only pictorial set to be issued by the British government, 
and which continued in use until the State of Israel was es- 
tablished in 1948. This pictorial issue had four basic designs: 
Rachel’s Tomb near Bethlehem for the 2, 3, and 10 mil values; 
the Dome of the Rock in the Old City of Jerusalem for the 4, 
6, 8, 13, and 15 mil values; the Tower of David near Jerusalem's 
Jaffa Gate for the 5, 7, and 20 mil values; and Tiberias and the 
Sea of Galilee for the 50, 90, 100, 200, 250, 500 mil, and £ P1 
values. Three sets of postage due stamps were also issued; these 
stamps were normally used to collect charges on taxed letters 
or letters with insufficient postage. 

On the departure of the British in April-May 1948, many 
of the post offices were taken over by the Minhelet ha-Am, 
and, from May 15, 1948, by the Government of Israel. During 
the War of Independence communications were extremely 
difficult, and from time to time the supply of postage stamps 
ran out. In order to overcome this shortage and to continue 
a regular postal service until the Government of Israel could 
supply the new stamps, many issues of a local and provisional 
nature appeared. Noteworthy among these, and eagerly sought 
by philatelists, are the Jewish National Fund labels overprinted 
with the word Doar (“Post”) and the local issues of Safed, Ris- 
hon le-Zion, and Petah Tikvah. On May 9, 1948, while Jeru- 
salem was under siege, the first set of local Jerusalem stamps 
were issued. These were JNF stamps showing the map of Erez 
Israel with the frontiers of the Jewish State and the “Interna- 
tional” city of Jerusalem as proposed by the United Nations 
in its decision of Nov. 29, 1947. Overprinted with the word 
Doar and their value in mils in Hebrew lettering, the stamps 
were in use until June 20, 1948, when the stamps of the State 
of Israel became available. 

The first stamps issued by the State of Israel were printed 
on a small letter-press machine under strict secrecy. On 
May 16, 1948, the Doar Ivri (“Hebrew Post”) stamps bearing 
pictures of ancient Jewish coins were put on sale throughout 
Israel. Since the name of the new state was not known until 
the Proclamation of Independence on May 15, the designa- 
tion Doar Ivri was used. The nine values of this first set are 
today a highly prized collector's item. From 1948 to the end 
of 2005 Israel produced a total of 1,827 stamps, including sou- 
venir sheets and special issues. Their attractive and colorful 
designs have won them international recognition. The defini- 
tive series of ancient coins, the twelve tribes, the signs of the 
zodiac, and emblems of the towns and cities of Israel; airmail 
issues of birds, landscapes, and exports of Israel; annual Jewish 
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New Year and Independence Day commemoratives; and many 
other fascinating subjects have introduced Israel to philatelists 
throughout the world. Many philatelic clubs, both in Israel and 
abroad, are devoted to the study of the postal history of Erez 
Israel. Collections of Erez Israel stamps are regularly displayed 
at philatelic shows such as at the Philympia exhibition in Lon- 
don, where a number of exhibitors of Erez Israel stamps were 
awarded medals. Israel stamps are much in demand, and the 
early issues, for example, sell for high prices. They have also 
been a considerable source of revenue to the state. 


[Moshe Hesky / Alan Karpas] 


Jews and Judaica on Stamps 

Over the years philatelists the world over have increasingly de- 
voted their collections to a single theme, subject, or country. 
One such thematic category is “Judaica” and “Jews on Stamps.’ 
These stamps, issued by Israel and many other countries, de- 
pict religious symbols and objects, synagogues, portraits of 
famous Jews in all walks of life, sites of significance in Jew- 
ish history, Bibles, statues of and by Jews, and almost every 
aspect of life connected with Judaism and Jews. There are a 
number of enthusiasts all over the world who devote them- 
selves to this aspect of stamp collecting, and who have united 
themselves into societies. One of these publishes the Judaica 
Historical Philatelic Journal in the U.S. 

Among the subjects in the Judaica collection are the fol- 
lowing: 

Nobel Prize Winners: Niels Bohr, Paul Ehrlich, Fritz 
Haber, and Albert Einstein. 

Statesmen: Benjamin Disraeli, Walther Rathenau, Paul 
Hymans, and President Zalman Shazar (on a Brazilian stamp 
issued in honor of his visit to that country in 1966). 

Scientists and Scholars: Heinrich Hertz, Armin Vambéry, 
David Schwarz, Robert von Lieben, Ferdinand Widal, Wale- 
mar Haffkine, Otto Lilienthal. 

Philosophers: Henri Bergson, Maimonides. 

Musicians: Anton Rubinstein, Henri Wieniawski, Karl 
Goldmark, Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, Gustav Mahler, 
Paul Dukas. 

Artists: Isaac Levitan, Amadeo Modigliani, Marc Cha- 
gall, Mark Antokolsky. 

Actors: Rachel, Sarah Bernhardt. 

Poets and Writers: Heinrich Heine, Shalom Aleichem, 
HN. Bialik. 

Revolutionaries and Resistance Fighters: Rosa Luxem- 
burg, Karl Marx, Jacob Sverdlov, Matyas Rakosi. 

Other subjects include the Bible; Hebrew letters (on the 
stamps of the UN, Russia, Denmark, and Jordan); and syna- 
gogues of Prague, Surinam, Cochin, Panama, and the Nether- 
lands Antilles. A field of special interest to collectors of Judaica 
is the period of the Holocaust, including antisemitic issues, 


and the Ghetto stamps. 
[Alan Karpas and Shaul Dagoni] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.J. Wurmbrand (comp.), in: Philatelic Lit- 
erature Review, 5, no. 3 (1955); H.E Kahn, in: Postal History Journal 
(Jan. 1966), incl. bibl.; I. Livni, Livni’s Encyclopedia of Israel Stamps. 
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AVENARY, HANOCH 


Moreh ha-Moreh. In general, Avempace influenced the Jewish 
world through Maimonides and Averroes in the field of politi- 
cal theory and the doctrine of the immortality of the intellect. 
In addition he was also known for his views on physics and 
astronomy (Maimonides, Guide, 2:9, 2.4; 3:29). Hasdai *Crescas 
frequently refers to him in connection with the interpretation 
of certain passages of Aristotle's Physics. Crescas’ knowledge 
derives from quotations of Avempace’s views by Averroes. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Lerner and M. Mahdi, Medieval Politi- 
cal Philosophy (1963), 122-33; Asin Palacios, in: Al-Andalus, 7 (1942), 
1-47; 8 (1943), 1-87; Schreiner, in: Mi-Mizrah u-mi-Maarav, 1 (1895), 
96-106; 4 (1899), 26-39; Shem Tov Ibn Falaquera, Moreh ha-Moreh 
(1837), 135-8 and passim; Maimonides, Guide, ciii-cviii (introd.); H.A. 
Wolfson, Crescas’ Critique of Aristotle (1929), index. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: EIS’, 3 (1971), s.V. Badjdja (includes bibliography). 


[Lawrence V. Berman] 


AVENARY, HANOCH (formerly Herbert Loewenstein; 
1908-1994), musicologist. Born in Danzig, he immigrated 
to Palestine in 1936. He studied musicology, literature, and 
art history at the universities of Leipzig, Munich, Frankfurt, 
and Koenigsberg (Kaliningrad). His musicological work cen- 
tered on the history of Jewish music from the Middle Ages 
to the 19 century. After serving as a major in the research 
department of the Israeli Air Force from 1948 to 1965, he be- 
came a lecturer and research fellow at the Hebrew Univer- 
sity (1965-72) and senior lecturer at Tel Aviv University. He 
was appointed professor in 1972 and was a guest professor in 
Vienna (1973) and Heidelberg (1982-83). In 1994 he received 
the Israel Prize for his achievements in Jewish music research. 
His scientific editions include Il primo libro delle canzonette 
(1975) and II secondo libro de madrigali (1989) of S. Rossi. His 
publications include Wort und Ton bei Oswald von Wolkenstein 
(1932); Formal Structure of Psalms and Canticles in Early Jew- 
ish and Christian Chant (1953); Studies in the Hebrew, Syrian 
and Greek Liturgical Recitative (1963); The Cantorial Fantasia 
of the 18 and 19** Centuries (1968); The Ashkenazi Tradition 
of Biblical Chant between 1500 and 1900 (1978); Encounters of 
East and West in Music (1979); Kantor Salomon Sulzer und 
seine Zeit: Eine Dukumentation (1985); The Aspects of Time and 
Environment in Jewish Traditional Music (1987); and several 
articles on Jewish music for encyclopedias, including Juedische 
Musik in MGG vit (1957) and the section on music (from the 
Middle Ages to the present) in the Encyclopedia Judaica. His 
personal archive is at the yyuUL Music Department. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online; MGG?. 


[Gila Flam and Israela Stein (2™4 ed.)] 


AVENDAUTH (Avendeuth, Avendeath; mid-12' century), 
translator active in Toledo, Spain, in 1135-53. His activities took 
place mainly under the patronage of Archbishop Raimundode 
la Sauvetat. Later generations thought him to have been a con- 
vert to Christianity, and he was identified by some scholars 
with John Hispanus, a translator of considerable importance. 
It has been suggested that not only was he a loyal Jew through- 
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out his life, but, on the basis of an analysis of the introduc- 
tion to the De Anima, that he is also probably the well-known 
philosopher and historian Abraham *Ibn Daud (c. 1110-80). 
A thorough examination and investigation by the French 
scholar Mme. M.T. d’Alverny of the manuscripts containing 
the rendering into Latin of *Avicenna’s De Anima, and of the 
dedicatory preface found in many of them, made her realize 
that Jourdain, the first bibliographer to call attention to this 
work, had erroneously supplied the translator with the first 
name John; in so doing, he had prepared the ground for the 
alleged change of faith and the assumptions and conjectures of 
subsequent scholars. The correct reading of the dedication is 
reverendissimo Toletanae episcopo Johanni, not Johannes. The 
work, it follows, was dedicated to John, archbishop of Toledo 
(1151-66), and not to his predecessor Raymond, as had been 
thought from the time of Jourdain. In this introduction, and 
in others, the translator is identified as “Avendehut Israelita 
philosophus,’ or simply “Avendeuth Israelita’; the name John 
does not appear in any of them. Besides the introduction to 
the De Anima, the first chapters of Avicenna’s Shifa’ in Latin 
begin with Verba Avendeuth Israelitae; a small part of the work, 
bearing the title De Universalibus, also has in the manuscripts 
the name Avendeuth or Avendeath. He translated philosophi- 
cal and scientific works. In his work, Avendauth collaborated 
with Dominicus Gundisalvi. It is doubtful that the latter, a 
well-known scholar who was instrumental in the transmis- 
sion of Arabic culture to Europe, knew the original language 
of the works that he rendered into Latin. Painstaking study 
of the style and terminology are needed before a conclusive 
statement can be made; it may, however, be that Ibn Daud was 
the intermediary between the Arabic and the Latin version. 

He was the author of Epitome totius astrologie. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ibn Daud, Tradition, xxvi-xxvii; M. Stein- 
schneider, Die Hebraeischen Uebersetzungen des Mittelalters (1893), 
20-23; D’Alvery, in: Homenaje a Millds-Vallicrosa, 1 (1954), 19-43. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Romano, La ciencia hispanojudia (1992), 
113-22; idem, in: H. Beinart (ed.), The Sephardi Legacy, 1 (1992), 252. 
[Abraham Solomon Halkin] 


AVERAH (Heb. 1729; “transgression”), term used in rabbinic 
literature to designate a transgression of the halakhah. It is also 
used as the opposite of mitzvah. 


AVERBAKH, LEOPOLD LEONIDOVICH (1903-1938°), 
Soviet Russian critic and the leading spirit of the Russian As- 
sociation of Proletarian Writers (RAPP), which dominated the 
Soviet literary scene from 1929 to 1932. A fanatical, dogmatic 
Communist, Averbakh, unlike the later exponents of social- 
ist realism, claimed that the regime had nothing to fear from 
the truth and did not flinch from writing about the more un- 
pleasant aspects of Soviet life. After the dissolution of RAPP 
and the establishment of the even more strictly regimented 
Union of Soviet Writers, Averbakh was accused of a multitude 
of crimes, ranging from Trotskyism to the fact that he was a 
brother-in-law of the disgraced secret police chief Yagoda. 
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STAND, ADOLF 


Catalogue 1969 (Heb. and Eng. 1968); London. Mosden Stamp Com- 
pany. Catalogue of the Postage Stamps of the State of Israel (1959); idem, 
Holy Land and Middle East Philatelic Magazine; Holy Land Philatelist: 
Israel’s Stamp Monthly (Tel Aviv); Israel Philatelist: Official Organ of 
the Israel Philatelic Exchange Club (Tel Aviv); Simon’s Catalogue of 
Israel Stamps (Heb.). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Stamps of Israel En- 
cyclopedia and Catalogue, CDD-ROM (1998); M. Arbell, The Spanish 
and Portuguese Jews in Postage Stamps (1988). 


STAND, ADOLEF (1870-1919), Zionist leader in Galicia and 
one of the leaders of world Zionism. Born in Lemberg, Stand 
became a Zionist in the 1880s. He was very active in the or- 
ganization of Zionist societies and was the editor of the fort- 
nightly Polish-language paper Przyszfos¢ (“Future”) and later 
of the important Zionist annual in Polish Rocznik Zydowski 
(“Jewish Yearbook”). He joined Theodor *Herzl and always 
regarded himself as his disciple. A period of great activity 
ensued for Stand as, traveling through Galicia, he won over 
audiences with his Zionist speeches and established various 
Zionist groups. He was considered one of the finest speakers 
of his generation. In addition to his Jewish education, he had 
mastered German and Polish cultures, and put them to good 
use in his speeches. 

He largely built up the Zionist movement in Galicia. In 
1907 he was elected to the Austrian parliament for the dis- 
trict of Brody-Zloczow in eastern Galicia, and was among the 
founders of the Club of Jewish Members of Parliament, the first 
of its kind in Jewish parliamentary history. Despite his great 
admiration for Herzl, he opposed the *Uganda Scheme. In 
opposition to Herzl, Stand favored practical settlement activ- 
ity in Erez Israel. On the outbreak of World War 1, Stand fled 
to Vienna together with other Jewish refugees from the areas 
of Galicia conquered by the Russian army but was unable to 
adapt himself to his new circumstances, although he joined 
the Austrian Zionist leadership, and with the end of hostilities 
was appointed chairman of the East Galician National Council 
Mission in Vienna. In fact, his position as the leader of Gali- 
cian Jewry had come to an end in 1914. After World War 11, 
letters from Herzl to Stand were discovered and transferred to 
the Zionist Archives in Jerusalem. A Hebrew selection of his 
writings, Kitvei Stand, was published in Tel Aviv in 1942. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N.M. Gelber, Toledot ha-Tenuah ha-Ziyyonit 
be-Galizyah, 2 vols. (1958), index; Z.F. Finkelstein, Stuermer des 


Ghetto (1924). 
[Aryeh Tartakower] 


STANDE, STANISLAW RYSZARD (1897-1939), Polish poet 
and translator. Stande’s numerous verse collections were po- 
litical salvoes for communism and range from Mloty (“Ham- 
mers,’ 1921) to Nasz krok (“Our Step,’ 1937). From 1931 he was 
an exile in the USSR, where he joined the editorial board of 
the monthly Internatsionalnaya Literatura. During the Stalin- 
ist purges of the late 1930s Stande died in prison. 


STANISLAV (Pol. Stanislawow; now called Ivanov 
Frankovsk), city in Ukraine; under Poland-Lithuania until 
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1793; under Austria until 1918; and in Poland until 1939. A few 
months after the town was founded on his estates by Hetman 
Jedrzej Potocki (1662), he granted the Jews the right to settle 
there, extending to them other rights as well. The Jewish pop- 
ulation consisted of leaseholders, innkeepers, craftsmen, and 
merchants, the last in competition with the Armenians living 
in the town. As a result of a succession of epidemics in the first 
20 years of the 18‘ century, the number of Jews declined con- 
siderably, but within a dozen years or so this situation changed 
for the town’s squires tried to attract Jews to the town. Around 
1720 Jozef Potocki confirmed the rights granted to the Jews in 
1662. In 1745 the bishop of Lvov gave Stanislav Jews permission 
to erect a new synagogue but it was never built. Permission 
was obtained once more, with certain limitations, in 1761. In 
the fire of 1868 a large part of the town, including the syna- 
gogue and many Jewish houses, was burnt down. 

The Jewish population grew from 404 families (about 
45% of the total population) in 1793 to 2,237 persons (41.5%) 
in 1801; 6,000 (55%) in 1849; 10,023 (53%) in 1880; 15,860 
(30.7%) in 1921; and 24,823 (41.3%) in 1931. From 1784 until 
the Holocaust, members of the *Horowitz family were rabbis 
in Stanislav. In the first half of the 19 century, influenced by 
the center in *Tysmenitsa, the Haskalah movement spread 
there. By the mid-19" century the rich merchants and the in- 
telligentsia, who had assimilationist tendencies, dominated 
the community, but in 1880 Zionist influence became pre- 
dominant in these groups. A regional Zionist committee was 
founded in Stanislav in 1898, and the Bar Kochba Students’ As- 
sociation at the beginning of the 20" century. Markus (Mor- 
decai Zeev) *Braude played an important role in the devel- 
opment of Zionism and in the social and cultural life of the 
Jews of Stanislav. The Yiddish weekly, Stanislaver Nakhrikhten, 
edited by B. Hausmann, was published from 1902 to 1912. 
Other Yiddish weeklies were Der Yidisher Veker (1905-07) and 
Stanislaver Gloke (1909-14). A Hebrew literary monthly, Ha- 
Yarden (1906-09), was edited by Eleazar *Rokach. 

During World War 1 Stanislav was twice occupied and 
destroyed by the Russian army; the synagogue was burnt 
down, and a large number of Jews escaped to Bohemia and 
Vienna. In 1918 the town was the temporary seat of the au- 
thorities of the West Ukrainian Republic; the Jewish National 
Council for East Galicia also had its seat there. During this 
period, in spite of the Ukrainian nationalist repressions, the 
social and cultural life of the Jews flourished; they organized 
a Jewish militia for *self-defense which included demobi- 
lized soldiers. In May 1919 the units of Jeff Haller (see Haller’s 
*Army) entered the town, instigating pogroms and looting 
a ase [Jacob Goldberg] 
In Independent Poland 
In June 1919 the Polish authorities, influenced by the *Endecja 
party, dismissed the heads of the Jewish community of Stan- 
islav, as well as all Jewish officials in the municipality, the post 
office, and railroad. Jewish teachers were not allowed to teach 
at public or private schools. By the end of August 1919 the situ- 
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ation improved somewhat after the visit of Henry Morgenthau 
(see Morgenthau *Commission). At the end of the year the 
Zionist leader Karl Halpern was appointed head of the com- 
munity. At the 1922 elections to the Polish *Sejm, three Jew- 
ish delegates were elected from Stanislav and the province. In 
1923, 13 Jews were elected to the 36-member municipal council. 
In order to minimize the importance of the Jewish commu- 
nity in the municipality, the Polish authorities incorporated 
several surrounding villages into Stanislav, thereby decreas- 
ing the percentage of Jews in the total population. At the 1927 
municipal elections the Zionist leader Alexander Rittermann 
was elected deputy mayor, and out of eight town councilors 
three were Jews. The Jewish hospital was reopened in 1922. 
From 1922 the economic situation of Stanislav Jews consider- 
ably improved. In addition to wholesale and retail trade, they 
were occupied in the developing tanning industry, wood pro- 
cessing, and the production of alcoholic beverages and indus- 
trial alcohol. In 1924 the local yeshivah reopened. A Jewish 
secondary school was opened in 1924/25 and had 300 pupils 
a year later. There was also a Hebrew school, Safah Berurah. 
Vocational training institutes for boys, girls, and adults were 
established in the 1920s. A Yiddish weekly, Dos Yidishe Vort, 
close to Poalei *Zion, appeared in 1918-19, and Shtegen, a Yid- 
dish literary monthly edited by Max Tabak, was published 
from 1932 to 1935. Between the two world wars there were 55 
synagogues and prayerhouses in Stanislav (including one of 
the Sadagura Hasidim). 

[Arthur Cygielman] 
Holocaust Period 
The number of Jews in Stanislav had increased to approxi- 
mately 30,000 in 1939. The Soviets occupied Stanislav on Sept. 
18, 1939, and immediately prohibited the activities of the vari- 
ous Jewish organizations. However, for a while, Zionist youth 
organizations continued to function underground. Public 
trials against Jewish merchants were staged, and Zionist and 
other leaders were imprisoned. 

When the German-Soviet War broke out in June 1941, 
the town was occupied by the Hungarian army, and soon the 
Ukrainians carried out acts of murder, robbery, and degrada- 
tion against the local Jews. At the same time over 1,000 Hun- 
garian Jews were brought into the city. When the town came 
under direct German administration (July 26, 1941), a Juden- 
rat was appointed, headed by Israel Zeiwald. The first victims 
of the German extermination policy were 1,000 Jews of the 
local intelligentsia who were massacred in a nearby forest. In 
the largest and most ruthless Aktion, on Oct. 12, 1941, over 
10,000 Jews were put to death at the local Jewish cemetery. 
Two months later the ghetto was established. Starvation and 
epidemics claimed further victims. On March 31, 1942, all 
the refugees from Hungary as well as 5,000 local Jews were 
dispatched to *Belzec extermination camp. On the basis of a 
rumor spread in August 1942 that a young Jew had struck a 
Ukrainian policeman, the Germans asked Mordecai Gold- 
stein, then chairman of the Judenrat, to deliver 1,000 Jews to 
the Nazis. When he refused, he was hanged together with all 
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the other members of the Judenrat; and over 1,000 Jews were 
murdered. On the first day of Rosh Ha-Shanah 1942, German 
soldiers broke into the ghetto, rounded up some 5,000 Jews, 
and sent them to Belzec. Many others were killed on the spot. 
There were further round-ups and in one of them the Germans 
shot about 1,000 Jews caught without labor permits (Jan. 26, 
1943). The murder of the remainder of the community took 
place on Feb. 22, 1943, at the local Jewish cemetery. During the 
last stages of the liquidation of the Jewish community of Stan- 
islav, several groups of young Jews organized themselves into 
partisan units. One group was headed by Oskar Friedlender 
of Buchach, and in another, a young woman engineer, Anda 
Luft, was known for outstanding partisan activities. 

Some 1,500 Jews from Stanislav, some of whom had es- 
caped prior to the Nazi occupation, survived in various parts 
of the world. In the city itself the Jewish community was not 
reestablished after the war. Organizations of Jews from Stan- 
islav function in Israel and in the United States. 

In later years, the renewed Jewish community in Ivanov- 
Frankovsk established a synagogue, a Jewish day school, and a 
community center. In 2003 the Jewish community opened an 
exhibition entitled “Jewish Stanislav.’ Dedicated to the history 
and development of the Jewish community in Stanislav, the 
exhibition depicts the history of the local community and 
synagogue. A new Holocaust memorial was erected near the 
city. 

[Aharon Weiss / Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Sadan and M. Gelehrter (eds.), Sefer 
Stanislav (Arim ve-Immahot be-Yisrael, vol. 5, 1952); E. Weitz, Al 
Horvotayikh Stanislavov (1947); L. Streit, Dzieje Wielkiej Miejskiej 
Synagogi w Stanislawowie (1936); A. Szartowski, Stanistawt i powiat 
Stanistawowski pod wzgllem historycznym (1887); S. Barcaz, Pamitki 
miasta Stanislawowa (1858); Leibesmann, in: Yad Vashem Bulletin, 14 
(1964), 64-66; H. Jonas, in: Chwila (Sept. 17, 1933). 


STANISLAVSKY, SIMON JUDAH (1849-1921), author and 
scholar. Born in Nikopol, S. Russia, Stanislavsky received a tra- 
ditional education, and influenced by I. *Orshanski, entered 
a Russian gymnasium at the age of 23. 

His first contribution to the Hebrew press dealt with 
problems of education, especially for girls. Later he wrote 
studies on the history of Russian Jewry as well as mono- 
graphs on Isaac Erter, Abraham Abba Glusk, the Maggid of 
Dubno (Jacob *Kranz), Mendel *Lefin, Israel *Zamosc, and 
others. Most of his works were published in the Russian-Jew- 
ish press, mainly in Yevreyskaya Biblioteka and Voskhod. He 
also contributed to Hebrew periodicals, such as Ha-Shiloah 
and Reshummot. Stanislavsky was one of the first maskilim in 
Yekaterinoslav (*Dnepropetrovsk) where he resided, contrib- 
uting many reports on the activities of his community to the 
Hebrew and Russian-Jewish press. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.J. Stanislavsky; Autobiografiya, in: N. So- 
kolow (ed.), Sefer Zikkaron (1889); Haaretz (Sept. 9, 1921); S. Levin, 
Mi-Zikhronot Hayyai, 3 (1939), 215; Y.L. Baruch, in: Hed Lita (1924), 


NO. 23, 13-14. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 
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STAR, DARREN (1961- ), US. television writer and pro- 
ducer. Star was born in the Washington, pD.c., suburb of Po- 
tomac, Md., the eldest son of an orthodontist father and 
freelance-writer mother. As a child, he was obsessed with Hol- 
lywood. By age 15, he had a subscription to the trade publica- 
tion Variety, and, while in high school, he took screenwriting 
classes at American University. After graduating college from 
UCLA, Star worked odd jobs to support his writing career, and 
at age 24 sold his first screenplay, Doin’ Time on Planet Earth, a 
sci-fi movie for teens (starring Adam West of Tv’s Batman). In 
1990, Fox paired Star with famed Tv producer Aaron *Spell- 
ing (Charlie’s Angels, Dynasty) to write the pilot for a dramatic 
series set in high school, and Beverly Hills, 90201 (1990-2000) 
was born. It was an enormous hit, which spawned another Fox 
series, Melrose Place (1992-99), based on an apartment com- 
plex in Los Angeles where Star once lived. Star’s first solo ven- 
ture, Central Park West (1995), lasted only 17 episodes. How- 
ever he followed this with the HBo cable hit, Sex & the City 
(1998-2004), a racy comedy about a New York sex columnist 
(Sarah Jessica *Parker) and her three best friends (Cynthia 
Nixon, Kim Cattrell, and Kristen Davis), which was ground- 
breaking in its depiction of stylish contemporary women and 
their relationships. It was a critical hit with many nominations 
and awards, including winning Golden Globes for Best Com- 
edy Series (2000, 2001, 2002) and the Emmy for Outstanding 
Comedy Series (2001). Star continued to create new shows, 
including Miss Match (2003) starring Alicia Silverstone, and 
Kitchen Confidential (2005). 

[Amy Handelsman (2"4 ed.)] 


STARA ZAGORA, city in central Bulgaria. It seems that ref- 
ugees from Spain established a community in Stara (Old) Za- 
gora. In 1858 there is a mention of the Jewish quarter. The Rus- 
sians, who conquered the town in 1877, looted the houses of 
the Jews and the synagogues; some of the Jews lost their lives. 
In 1884 an Alliance Israélite Universelle school was opened. 
In 1885 there were 332 Jews in the town and in 1893, 480. The 
Jews engaged in the export of grain. In 1943 there were 560 
Jews in the city. After the establishment of the State of Israel, 
most of the Jews of Stara Zagora immigrated there together 
with other Bulgarian Jews. In 2004 there were 110 Jews in the 
city, affiliated to the local branch of the nationwide Shalom 
organization. For further information on the Holocaust Pe- 
riod, see *Bulgaria. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Mézan, Les Juifs Espagnols en Bulgarie 
(1925), 53, 77; Rosanes, Togarmah, 6 (1945), 125-8. 


[Simon Marcus / Emil Kalo (24 ed.)] 


STARER, ROBERT (1924-2001), U.S. composer of Austrian 
birth. Starer was born in Vienna, where he studied from the 
age of 13 at the State Academy of Music. After the Anschluss 
he settled in Jerusalem and continued his studies at the con- 
servatory with Josef *Tal, Solomon *Rosowsky, and Oedeon 
*Partos. After serving with the British Royal Air Force from 
1943 to 1946, he went in 1947 to the U.S. on a Juilliard School 
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of Music postgraduate scholarship, studied with Aaron *Co- 
pland in Tanglewood in 1948, and joined Juilliard’s faculty in 
1949, teaching there until 1974. In 1957 he received Ameri- 
can citizenship. In 1966 he was appointed professor of music 
at Brooklyn College and at the Graduate Center of the City 
University of New York, where he taught until 1991 and was 
named a Distinguished Professor (1986). Starer was elected a 
member of the American Academy of Arts and Letters (1994) 
and awarded the Medal of Honor for Science and Art by the 
president of Austria (1995). He received an honorary doctor- 
ate from the State University of New York in 1996. 

Starer is the author of Rhythmic Training (1969), Basic 
Rhythmic Training (1986), and an autobiography, Continuo: 
A Life in Music (1987). 

Starer wrote a great deal of ballet music, including The 
Story of Esther for Anna *Sokolow (first performed 1960), The 
Dybbuk for Herbert *Ross (Berlin Festival, 1960), Samson Ago- 
nistes (1961) and Phaedra (1962) for Martha Graham. His op- 
eras include The Intruder (1956) and Pantagleize (1973). He also 
wrote Kohelet (1952); Sabbath Eve Service (1967) Psalms of Woe 
and Joy (1975); Anna Margarita’s Will, (1979); Letter to a Com- 
poser, (1994), two symphonies (1950, 1951); three piano concer- 
tos (1947, 1953, 1972); violin concerto, 1979/80; viola concerto, 
1986; cello concerto, 1988; Nishmat Adam for narrator, choir 
and orchestra (1990); concerto for two pianos (1996). 

Starer was a composer of eloquent style in a post-Bergian 
atonal idiom. His works reflect his encounter in Palestine with 
Arabic scales and rhythms, and his affinity to jazz he learned 
in the U.S. He absorbed some influences of the 1960s avant- 
garde and turned them into vehicles of his penchant for dra- 
matic processes. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove Music Online. 

[Yuval Shaked (2"4 ed.)] 


STARK, ALBERT (“Dolly”; 1897-1968), U.S. baseball umpire, 
radio announcer, and college basketball and baseball coach. 
Stark was born on the Lower East Side. His father died when 
he was a youngster, and his mother became blind, leading to 
a poverty-stricken childhood and forcing Stark to earn money 
as a pushcart peddler. Stark played for Jersey City and Newark 
in the International League, before failing in his tryout with 
the Washington Nationals for his lack of hitting. Stark umpired 
college baseball for a few years and then began officiating in 
the Eastern League in 1927. On February 3, 1928, he was ap- 
pointed an umpire in the National League. He became one of 
the most celebrated and popular umpires in baseball from 1927 
until 1940, so much so that on August 24, 1935, Stark was given 
a “day” at the Polo Grounds and presented with an automobile 
before the scheduled game, an event virtually unheard of for 
umpires. In 1934 and 1935 he was voted the most popular um- 
pire in a player's poll. In 1936 Stark became the first umpire in 
history to hold out for more money, sitting out the season and 
working as a radio announcer in Philadelphia. He returned 
the following year, retired in 1939, came back in 1942, and then 
retired for good. In the off-seasons Stark coached basketball 
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at Dartmouth College, as head coach of the freshman team 
from 1925 to 1928 and coach of the varsity from 1929 to 1936 
and 1945-46, finishing with a 102-59 record. After his career, 
Stark became a successful designer of women’s clothes, known 
for the originality of his “Dolly Stark” dress. 


[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 


STARK, EDWARD (1863-1918), U.S. hazzan and composer. 
Stark was the son of a hazzan and became hazzan of Temple 
Emanu-E] in San Francisco in 1893 and remained there for 
20 years. He was one of the most influential musicians in the 
service of the American Reform Synagogue. His compositions 
evince the influence of *Sulzer and *Lewandowski and the 
style of the classical oratorio, but are based for the most part 
on traditional Jewish thematic material. He insisted on the use 
of the hazzan as soloist, thus reversing previous trends in the 
Reform synagogue. Under the title Anim Zemiroth, he pub- 
lished compositions for the Sabbath and the High Holidays 
(1909-13). In Day of God (1898) he arranged the *Kol Nidrei 
melody for soprano solo, choir, and small orchestra. 


STARK, LOUIS (1888-1954), U.S. journalist. Stark, a lead- 
ing labor reporter for almost 20 years, worked on The New 
York Times from 1917 until his death. He wrote firsthand ac- 
counts of fights in the Kentucky coalfields, sit-down strikes, 
and lockouts, and among the awards he won for his report- 
ing was the Pulitzer Prize (1942). From 1931 to 1951 Stark was 
in Washington covering the White House. He then returned 
to New York to join the Times editorial board. 


STARKENSTEIN, EMIL (1884-1942), pharmacologist. Born 
in *Pobézovice, Bohemia, Starkenstein was professor of phar- 
macology at the Prague German University from 1920 until 
1938. Initially he studied purines, inosite, and metabolism of 
purines. Later he investigated the metabolism of inorganic 
substances and the effect of compound drugs in the treat- 
ment of pain. His study of seasickness led him to develop an 
effective counteracting drug. Starkenstein endeavored to fur- 
ther collaboration between the Czech and the German uni- 
versities of Prague. He resigned at the time of the Sudeten 
crisis (1938) and moved to the Netherlands in 1939, where he 
concentrated on research into quinine. He was arrested after 
the Nazi occupation and killed in the concentration camp of 
Mauthausen. Starkenstein had a keen interest in the history of 
pharmacology and of Bohemian Jewry, and published articles 
on the history of his family (he was a descendant of Eleazar 
*Loew) and on his native community (see bibliography there). 
Starkenstein took a leading part in the activities of the terri- 
torial lodge of *B’nai B'rith in Czechoslovakia. 

He published more than 300 articles. His books include 
Der Einfluss experimentell-pharmakologischer Forschung auf 
Erkennung und Verhuetung pharmakotherapeutischer Irrtu- 
emer (1923); Pharmakologie der Entzuendung (1929); and in 
collaboration with J. Pohl and E.E. Rost: Lehrbuch der Toxi- 
kologie (1929). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. MatouSek and J. Kok, in: Arzneimittelfor- 
schung - Drug Research, 14 (1964), 1367-68 (bibl. of articles published 
in 1939-42 on p. 1368); S.R. Kagan, Jewish Medicine (1952), 219-20; 
Biographisches Lexikon der hervorragenden Aerzte, 2 (1993); S. Her- 
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°STARKEY, JOHN LLEWELYN (1895-1938), British archae- 
ologist. After World War 1, he excavated with *Petrie at Qau 
and Badari. From 1924 to 1926 he was field director of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan expedition to Kom Washim. In 1926 he 
joined Petrie’s expedition to Palestine, working at Tell Jamma 
(1926), Tell Sharuhen (1927), and Tell al-‘Ajjail (1929-31). He 
directed the Wellcome-Marston expedition to Tell *Lachish 
from 1932 to 1938. Starkey was a successful field director with 
efficient methods. During the 1936-39 riots he was assassi- 
nated by Arabs while on his way to Jerusalem for the opening 
of the Palestine Archaeological Museum. 

[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


STAROBINSKI, JEAN (1920-_), Swiss literary critic and au- 
thor. The son of a physician, Starobinski was born and edu- 
cated in Geneva, where he obtained doctorates in both litera- 
ture and medicine. He lectured on French literature at Johns 
Hopkins University from 1953 to 1956 and then returned to 
Geneva University, where he became professor of French liter- 
ature in 1964. He published articles and books on a vast range 
of subjects - medicine (Histoire de la Médecine, 1963; A History 
of Medicine, 1964); psychoanalysis, psychiatry (LTnvention de 
la Mélancolie, 1960); architecture and art (L’Invention de la Lib- 
erté, 1964; The Invention of Liberty, 1964); sociology, linguis- 
tics, and above all literature, especially that of the 18 century. 
Two works in this last field were Montesquieu par lui-méme 
(1953) and Jean-Jacques Rousseau: la Transparence et l’Obstacle 
(1957). In LInvention de la Liberté Starobinski traced the birth 
of the concept of freedom in the plastic arts, and in L’Oeil Vi- 
vant (1961) dealt with phenomena such as literary creation 
and a comprehensive vision of the world. Starobinski was 
also a leading exponent of the “structuralist” school of criti- 
cism, which considered a work of art in terms of a “significant 
structure” (i.e., the psyche of the creator, or the creative psyche 
of a social class), and the written word as a sign embodying 
the precarious balance between the signifié and the signifiant 
(i-e., content and expression). Raised in a staunchly Jewish and 
Zionist home, Starobinski was greatly interested in the Jewish 
aspects of modern literature, particularly the works of *Kafka, 
to whom he devoted several analytical studies, the first in 1943. 
His continued preoccupation with Jewish and Israel cultural af- 
fairs found expression in his preface to Claude *Vigée’s French 
translaton of David *Rokeah’s verse collection, Les Yeux dans 
le rocher, 1968. He is married to Prof. Esther Starobinski, née 
Safran, the daughter of the chief rabbi of Geneva. She taught 
Jewish philosophy at its university. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Le Sage, The French New Criticism (1967), 
141-8; G. Poulet, in: Critique, 19 (1963), 387-410. 
[Claude Gandelman] 
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STARODUB 


STARODUB, city in Bryansk oblast, Russian sFsR. Jewish 
settlement in Starodub is first mentioned in connection with 
the *Chmielnicki massacres of 1648-49, when the Cossacks 
conquered the town and murdered its Jewish inhabitants. 
Later, Jews once more inhabited Starodub, but during the 
Northern War, when the town was occupied by the Swedish 
army (1708), soldiers again killed about 50 Jews. In 1847 the 
number of Jews registered in the community was 2,558, and 
in 1897 there were 5,109 Jews (42.5% of the total population). 
The community was largely influenced by *Habad Hasidism, 
which during the middle of the 19» century established a large 
yeshivah. This was closed down by the authorities, however, in 
1881 as a result of a denunciation by one of the town’s maskilim 
who accused the Hasidim of evading military service and of 
being involved in forgery and fraud. In October 1905 pogroms 
took the lives of several Jews in Starodub. Under the Soviet 
regime the community and its institutions were dissolved. In 
1926 there were 3,317 Jews (26.6% of the total population). Un- 
der the German occupation (1941) all Jews who did not man- 
age to escape were killed. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y.F. Schneersohn, in: He-Avar, 3 (1955), 125- 
303 4 (1956), 104-11; Die Judenpogrome in Russland, 2 (1909), 324-8. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


STARO-KONSTANTINOV (referred to by the Jews as Old 
Konstantin), city in Kamenets-Podolski oblast, Ukraine. Un- 
der Polish rule Staro-Konstantinov was an important com- 
mercial center renowned for its fairs. Jews lived there from 
the end of the 16" century; in 1629 there were 130 Jewish fam- 
ilies (about 25% of the total population) and the community 
was the second largest in Volhynia. During the *Chmielnicki 
massacres (1648-49), Jews from the whole of the surrounding 
region sought refuge within the fortified city. The Cossacks 
broke into the city on the Ninth of Av, however, and massa- 
cred all the Jews. Staro-Konstantinov was also destroyed sev- 
eral times during the *Haidamack persecutions of the early 
18 century. Jews continued to settle in the city, however, 
and by 1765, 1,801 Jews were counted as paying the poll tax in 
Staro-Konstantinov and its vicinity. Under Russian rule Staro- 
Konstantinov became a district city of the region of Volhynia. 
In 1802 Jews numbered 2,053. Riots broke out in Staro-Kon- 
stantinov in 1827 when the order of Czar Nicholas 1 on the 
mobilization of Jews into the Russian army was published. 
By 1847, there were 6,611 Jews in the community, and in 1897 
the number had increased to 9,212 (60.7% of the total popu- 
lation). Most of the local Jews were Hasidim and followers of 
the zaddikim of the Chernobyl and Sadagora dynasties. With 
the establishment of the Soviet regime in Volhynia in 1920 
Jewish community life was dissolved. This period also marked 
the economic collapse of the city proper and the departure of 
many of its inhabitants. By 1926 there were again 6,934 Jews 
(41.3% of the population) in Staro-Konstantinov supporting a 
large Yiddish secondary school. At the end of 1931 there were 
4,837 Jews (about 33% of the population) in the city, of whom 
over a quarter were deprived of voting rights (“Lishentsy”). 
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During World War 11 when the Nazis invaded the city those 
Jews who did not succeed in escaping were exterminated. In 
1959 there remained only 800 Jews among the city’s 20,000 
inhabitants. Staro-Konstantinov was the birthplace of A.B. 
*Gottlobor and A. *Goldfaden. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Ettinger, in: Zion, 21 (1956), 107-42; Nathan 
Hannover, Yeven Mezulah (1966 ed.), passim, esp. 53ff.; A. Margolis, 
Geshikhte fun Yidn in Rusland (1930), 402-4; S. Lipshitz, Vegn Shtetl 
(1932), 34-68; A.B. Gottlober, Zikhronot mi-Ymei Ne’urai (1880). 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


STARR, JOSHUA (1907-1949), U.S. Jewish historian and 
communal worker. Starr, born in New York, studied at the 
Teachers Seminary of the Jewish Theological Seminary, at the 
Universities of New York and Chicago, and at Columbia Uni- 
versity. During 1933-35 he was a research student at the Amer- 
ican School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem. Starr served 
on the staff of the American Jewish Congress and the Ameri- 
can Jewish Joint Distribution Committee. During 1947-49 he 
was secretary of the Commission for European Jewish Cul- 
tural Reconstruction, on whose behalf he was instrumen- 
tal in recovering part of the religious and cultural treasures 
looted by the Nazis. Starr’s main scholarly interest was in Byz- 
antine and post-Byzantine Jewish history, on which he pub- 
lished: The Jews in the Byzantine Empire, 641-1204 (1939); Life 
in Crete Under the Rule of Venice (PAAJR, 12 (1942), 59-114); 
and Romania; the Jewries of the Levant after the Fourth Cru- 
sade (1949). He also wrote on the New Testament and on 
Christian sects. In the field of contemporary Jewish history 
he took part in the publication of the Jewish Population Stud- 
ies (1943) on behalf of the Conference on Jewish Relations, 
and edited Jewish Social Studies. Starr contributed numer- 
ous articles to learned publications, as well as pamphlets and 
articles for the World and American Jewish Congresses. A 
Joshua Starr Memorial Volume was published in 1953, contain- 
ing a biography (by Abraham G. Duker) and a bibliography 


(9-15). 
[David Jacoby] 


STASZOW (Pol. Staszéw; Rus. Stashev), town in Kielce prov- 
ince, central Poland. The Jewish settlement there developed 
from the beginning of the 18* century. In 1765 there were 609 
Jews paying the poll tax in Staszow and 169 in the surround- 
ing villages. Jews in this period were occupied in tailoring, 
hatmaking, goldsmithery, glaziery, and soap manufacture. 
Between 1823 and 1862 Jewish settlement in the town was re- 
stricted by the authorities of Congress Poland. The Jewish 
population numbered 2,062 (52% of the total) in 1827; 3,246 
(64%) in 1857; and 4,885 (62%) in 1897. In the second half of 
the 19 century Jews in Staszow established tanneries and 
factories for shoes and clothing, and engaged in small-scale 
trading. Owing to the residence there of the zaddik R. Israel 
(1763-1831), son of R. Meir ha-Levi Hurwitz of Apta, the in- 
fluence of Hasidism within the community was strong. There 
were 4,704 Jews living in Staszow (56% of the population) in 
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1921. In 1932 antisemites perpetrated a pogrom against the 
Jews of the town. The community’s institutions included bat- 
tei midrash, two yeshivot, schools, two hospitals, and librar- 
ies. The celebrated hazzan Joseph (Yossele) *Rosenblatt was 
born in Staszow. 
[Shimshon Leib Kirshenboim] 

Holocaust Period 
On the outbreak of World War 11 there were about 5,000 Jews 
in Staszow. The Germans entered the town at the end of June 
1941. A ghetto was established in June 1942, in which 5,000 
Jews from Staszow and 2,000 from its vicinity were concen- 
trated. The Jewish community was liquidated on Nov. 8, 1942, 
when hundreds of Jews were murdered and the remainder 
deported to *Belzec death camp. During these deportations 
many Jews fled to the nearby forests and succeeded in hiding 
there. After the war the Jewish community of Staszow was not 
reconstituted. Organizations of former residents of Staszow 
are active in Israel, the United States, Argentina, Brazil, and 
Uruguay. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Slownik geograficzny Krolestwa Polskiego, 
11 (1890), 286; R. Mahler, Yidn in Amolikn Poyln in Likht fun Tsifern 


(1958), index; B. Wasiutynski, Ludnos¢ zydowska w Polsce w wiekach 
XIX i XX (1930), 31; Sefer Staszow (1962, Heb., Yid., and Eng.). 


STATISTICS. 


Official Statistics 

Prior to the 19‘ century, statistical data on Jews were obtained 
irregularly, either from mere estimates, or as a by-product 
from administrative records specifically relating to Jews. As 
modern official statistics developed in Europe and American 
countries during the 19" century, they began to provide some 
statistical information on Jewish inhabitants. But enumeration 
of the number of Jews in some European countries, before 
the latter part of the 19"* century, is considered to be incom- 
plete. The growth of official statistics in general, and statistics 
on Jews in particular, was a gradual process. During the 20 
century, official statistics on the number of Jews in the gen- 
eral population have been compiled in some Asian and Af- 
rican countries. The most favorable conditions for statistical 
information on Jews from official sources prevailed in the first 
decades of the 20'" century until World War 11. The major- 
ity of Jews were then living in countries — especially in East- 
ern and Central Europe - that rather regularly collected and 
published vital and migratory statistics, in addition to census 
data on Jews as a distinct group within the general popula- 
tion. These data not only supplied the overall numbers of the 
Jewish populations but also reflected their composition and 
demographic patterns. The Jews were distinguished in three 
ways: by religion, by ethnic group (termed “nationality” in 
Eastern Europe), and by language, i.e., according to the use of 
Yiddish or Ladino. Sometimes all three criteria were used con- 
currently by the same country. During the Nazi ascendancy, 
some countries made counts of persons of “Jewish descent.” 
The wide-ranging changes in the period after World War 11 
also affected the quantity and quality of statistics on Jews. On 
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the one hand, the State of Israel has provided competent and 
detailed statistics on both its Jewish and non-Jewish inhabit- 
ants, and on the other hand, there has been a great reduction 
in the volume of official statistics on Diaspora Jewries. The Ho- 
locaust and subsequent migrations diminished the numerical 
importance of the Jews in Eastern and Central Europe. In ad- 
dition, the policy of the new Communist regimes in that part 
of the world was to discontinue religious and, in some coun- 
tries, ethnic, classification in official statistics. In the West, 
when religious information is not collected, this is attributed 
to “separation of church and state.” Nevertheless, some liberal 
and democratic Western countries have developed a tradition 
of either distinguishing or not distinguishing religious groups 
in their official statistics (e.g., Canada, the Netherlands, Swit- 
zerland differentiate; the U.S., Belgium, and France do not). 
A new circumstance which, in recent decades, has compli- 
cated the collection of data on Jews, is the increased number 
of “marginal” Jews who are apt to conceal their Jewish iden- 
tity and indicate on statistical returns that they are “without 
religion.” At present about 70% of Diaspora Jewry, i.e., more 
than 50% of world Jewry, live in countries without regular of- 
ficial statistics on Jews. Even where such inquiries are made 
in Diaspora countries, the information published on the com- 
position of the Jewish population is usually meager, often no 
more than a geographical breakdown cross-classified by sex. 
The situation in the major countries of Jewish residence in the 
Diaspora is as follows: the U.S., which has the largest Jewish 
population of any country, does not distinguish Jews in its de- 
cennial population census. Some figures on the number and 
residential distribution of the Jews were obtained by a “census 
of religious bodies,” but this was last taken in 1936. The sepa- 
rate classification of Jews in U.S. immigration statistics was 
discontinued in 1943. There are no official vital statistics on 
religious groups in the U.S. (except for marriage and divorce 
data collected in two states). 

After World War 11 the U.S.S.R., another major center of 
Jewish population, had two population censuses, in 1959 and 
1970. The published results distinguished Jews as well as the 
many other ethnic groups in the Soviet Union. The number 
of Jews in the U.S.S.R. recorded by the censuses was contested 
by Jewish circles as being too low. However, it should be re- 
membered that there were conceptual and practical prob- 
lems of identification of Jews in the U.S.S.R. In any case, no 
reliable means exist for making alternative estimates because 
there is no statistical information on the manifold changes 
in the Jewish population which took place during and since 
the Holocaust on the territory of the U.S.S.R. (which was en- 
larged after World War 11). In France and Great Britain there 
are virtually no official statistics on Jews, and those in Argen- 
tina are scanty. 

Of the Diaspora countries with several hundred thou- 
sand Jews after World War 11, Canada has had the most de- 
tailed official statistics on Jews. But even in this case, con- 
ceptual difficulties affected the results of the 1951 and 1961 
censuses, relevant vital statistics on Jews no longer extend to 
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all provinces, and the separate designation of Jews was recently 
omitted from the immigration statistics. 

Jewish institutions in several countries made successful 
efforts to use, as they became available, the electronically pro- 
cessed material of official statistics for preparing special tabu- 
lations on Jews in response to Jewish initiatives. 


Jewish-Sponsored Data Collection 

In countries where there are no official statistics on the Jew- 
ish population, the only practical way to obtain any numerical 
information about it is through Jewish-sponsored data collec- 
tion. The customary method, local community surveys, has 
been used sporadically over the last few decades, especially 
in the US. In the case of large Jewish groups, these surveys 
are necessarily sample studies. Many improvements have 
been incorporated in the technique of some Jewish surveys 
to make them more sophisticated. However, isolated com- 
munity surveys have essential shortcomings, e.g., the local fo- 
cus, the differences in content and method between the vari- 
ous studies, and the fact that they are conducted at different 
times even within the same country. Hence their usefulness 
for countrywide or larger statistical syntheses is very limited. 
“Marginal” Jews who have little desire to identify themselves 
as Jews and who have few or no organizational ties with the 
Jewish community are now not few in number in many Di- 
aspora countries. While official statistics may not adequately 
identify individuals in the general population as Jews, Jew- 
ish-sponsored surveys have difficulty in reaching the total 
number of Jews in a community. In the collection of demo- 
graphic data the concept “Jewish” should be construed in the 
widest sense. But in the tabulations various categories within 
the Jewish population should be distinguished according to 
attachment to Jewish practices, mixed marriages, etc. At any 
rate, the customary “master list,” i-e., the combined informa- 
tion on Jews from various institutional and organizational 
records, is often insufficient as the sole source for surveying 
a Jewish population. 

Another field of Jewish-sponsored statistical activity is 
the collection of vital statistics. These, however, often reflect 
only those activities which take place under the auspices of 
Jewish religious institutions, e.g., synagogue marriages, cir- 
cumcisions, and burials with religious ceremonies. But the 
marriages, births, and deaths of Jews which are not accompa- 
nied by religious ceremonies are unrecorded in the statistics of 
Jewish institutions. The increasing assimilation and seculariza- 
tion of Diaspora Jews, and the consequent absence of “mar- 
ginal” Jews from the data collected by Jewish institutions, are 
apt to vitiate the data’s demographic value. In some Diaspora 
countries, interested organizations make counts of Jewish im- 
migrants who have received assistance as well as estimates of 
the total number of Jewish immigrants. Sociological and so- 
cio-psychological investigations which supply data on Jews 
have only limited demographic value because their subjects 
are often unrepresentative of the entire Jewish population or 
their figures are too small. In a few European countries where 
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the Jewish communities are recognized by public law, perma- 
nent population registers are kept by the community. 

From the 1960s, the Institute of Contemporary Jewry of 
The Hebrew University, Jerusalem, designed a new and more 
efficient type of Jewish-sponsored population survey. These 
surveys inquired into demographic, economic, and social 
characteristics as well as aspects of Jewish identity, and per- 
mitted many cross-tabulations of population characteristics. 
‘They were preferably on a countrywide basis, with improve- 
ments in sampling technique and especially designed to in- 
clude “marginal” Jews. The first survey of this type was taken 
in Italy in 1965. Better information on Jewish vital statistics 
is also partially obtainable from population surveys. Jew- 
ish-sponsored surveys are not only substitutes for nonexis- 
tent governmental statistics on Jews but are, in fact, the only 
means of investigating aspects of Jewish identity. Jewish-spon- 
sored data collection on topics other than population statis- 
tics usually relates to the working of Jewish institutions and 
organizations, international, national, and local. In general, 
the data are collected within the framework of the respective 
agencies themselves. 


Research Activities 

The copious statistical material on Jews which accumulated 
before World War 11 encouraged scholars and others to com- 
pile comparative statistics of various countries, and to analyze 
the available data in detail. Among the major contributors to 
the field of Jewish demographic research have been A. *Nossig 
and J. *Jacobs, toward the end of the 19* century; and in the 
20" century, A. *Ruppin, J. *Thon, B. *Blau, J. Segall, F. Theil- 
haber, I. Koralnik, L. *Hersch, J. *Lestschinsky, H.S. Linfield, 
A. *Tartakower, and R. *Bachi. Important centers for demo- 
graphic and statistical research on the Jews were the Bureau 
fuer Statistik der Juden (Berlin) and *y1vo. Periodicals of im- 
portance in this field were Zeitschrift fuer Demographie und 
Statistik der Juden; Bleter far Yidishe Demografye, Statistik un 
Ekonomik; and Shriftn far Ekonomik un Statistik. 

The period after World War 11 has seen not only the 
diminution of official data on Jews, but also the passing of 
the previous generation of scholars in Jewish statistics. The 
present scholarly emphasis in Jewish population statistics has 
partially shifted, of necessity, from the analysis and compari- 
son of available data to the methodology and promotion of 
data collection. Several Jewish research institutions have been 
engaged primarily in statistical and demographic work on a 
local and national level: the Bureau of Social and Economic 
Research of the Canadian Jewish Congress, Montreal; the 
Statistical and Demographic Research Unit of the Board of 
Deputies of British Jews, London; and Instituto de Investiga- 
ciones Sociales of the Asociacion Mutual Israelita Argentina 
(ami), Buenos Aires. Some permanent institutions for so- 
cial and historical research on the Jews which have given part 
of their attention to statistical and demographic matters are: 
Centre National des Hautes Etudes Juives, Brussels; Commu- 
nauté, Paris; Oficina Latinoamericana of the American Jewish 
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Committee and Centro de Estudios Sociales of the Delegacion 
de Asociaciones Israelitas Argentinas (DAIA), Buenos Aires; 
and the Jewish Museum of the Czech State, Prague. 

In some cases, scholars have carried out ad hoc demo- 
graphic and social surveys of local Jewish populations at the 
invitation of the community leadership. There are many such 
instances in the US., the most notable through to the mid- 
1960s being the surveys taken in Washington (1956), Los 
Angeles (1959 and 1965), Providence (1963), Camden Area 
(1964), Boston (1965), and Springfield (1966). Elsewhere, lo- 
cal surveys were taken in recent years in Sao Paulo (Brazil); 
Melbourne (Australia); Leeds and Edgware (England); Brus- 
sels (Belgium); and Wroclaw (Poland). For Dutch Jewry, a 
survey based on records only, without home visits, was made 
in 1954; a similar survey of Dutch Jewry took place in 1966. 
Counts based on community population registers are avail- 
able for the Jews in Vienna, Austria, in the German Federal 
Republic, and to some extent in Italy and the Netherlands. 
Additional countrywide sample surveys of Jewish populations 
were planned for the U.S., France, and other countries (in the 
US. under the auspices of the Council of Jewish Federations 
and Welfare Funds). 

Israel has a very active Central Bureau of Statistics 
(headed by R. Bachi until 1972), whose work also illuminates 
important aspects of Jewish demography in the Diaspora. 
On the international level, the Division of Jewish Demogra- 
phy and Statistics in the Institute of Contemporary Jewry of 
The Hebrew University, Jerusalem, also headed by R. Bachi, 
has advanced the study of Jewish demography throughout 
the world by encouraging and coordinating data collection 
and research, refining methodology, developing technical ser- 
vices (world bibliography, documentation center), and train- 
ing specialists. It is also the seat of the Association for Jewish 
Demography and Statistics, which serves as the international 
organization for interested scholars and laymen. Other inter- 
national Jewish research bodies whose activities include some 
statistical work are: The Institute of Jewish Affairs (in London 
since 1966), YIVO, and *Yad Vashem. 

[Usiel Oscar Schmelz] 


Sources 

The amount and quality of documentation on Jewish popula- 
tion size and characteristics is far from satisfactory. Reviewing 
the sources since 1990, however, one finds that important new 
data and estimates have become available for several coun- 
tries through official population censuses and Jewish-spon- 
sored sociodemographic surveys. National censuses yielded 
results on Jewish populations in Ireland, the Czech Republic, 
and India (1991); Romania and Bulgaria (1992); the Russian 
Republic and Macedonia (1994), Israel (1995), Canada, South 
Africa, Australia, and New Zealand (1996 and 2001); Belarus, 
Azerbaijan, Kazakhstan, and Kyrgyzstan (1999); Brazil, Mex- 
ico, Switzerland, Estonia, Latvia, and Tajikistan (2000); the 
United Kingdom, Hungary, Croatia, Lithuania, and Ukraine 
(2001); the Russian Republic, and Georgia (2002). Perma- 
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nent national population registers, including information on 
the Jewish religious, ethnic or national group, exist in several 
European countries (Switzerland, Norway, Finland, Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania), and in Israel. 

In addition, independent sociodemographic studies have 
provided most valuable information on Jewish demography 
and socioeconomic stratification as well as on Jewish identi- 
fication. Surveys were conducted over the last several years in 
South Africa (1991 and 1998); Mexico (1991 and 2000); Lithu- 
ania (1993); the United Kingdom and Chile (1995); Venezu- 
ela (1998-99); Israel, Hungary, the Netherlands, and Guate- 
mala (1999); Moldova and Sweden (2000); France and Turkey 
(2002); Argentina (2003 and 2004). In the United States, im- 
portant new insights were provided by two large surveys, the 
National Jewish Population Survey (NJPs, 2000-01) and the 
American Jewish Identity Survey (AJIs, 2001). Several further 
Jewish population studies were separately conducted in major 
cities in the United States (notably in New York City in 2002) 
and in other countries. Additional evidence on Jewish popu- 
lation trends can be obtained from the systematic monitoring 
of membership registers, vital statistics, and migration records 
available from Jewish communities and other Jewish organiza- 
tions in many countries or cities, notably in the United King- 
dom, Germany, Italy, Buenos Aires, and Sao Paulo. Detailed 
data on Jewish immigration routinely collected in Israel helps 
in the assessment of changing Jewish population sizes in other 
countries. Some of this ongoing research is part of a coordi- 
nated effort aimed at updating the profile of world Jewry. 

Following an International Conference on Jewish Popu- 
lation Problems held in Jerusalem in 1987, initiated by the late 
Roberto Bachi of the Hebrew University and sponsored by ma- 
jor Jewish organizations worldwide, an International Scien- 
tific Advisory Committee (1s Ac) was established, chaired by 
Sidney Goldstein of Brown University. An Initiative on Jew- 
ish Demography, sponsored by the Jewish Agency under the 
chairmanship of Sallai Meridor, led to an international con- 
ference held in Jerusalem in 2002 and to an effort of data col- 
lection and analysis implemented over the years 2003-2005. 
The Jewish People Policy Planning Institute (jpppr), chaired 
by Ambassador Dennis Ross, provides a framework for pol- 
icy analyses and suggestions, including Jewish population is- 
sues. 


Definitions 
A major problem with Jewish population estimates periodi- 
cally circulated by individual scholars or Jewish organizations 
is a lack of coherence and uniformity in the definitional crite- 
ria followed - when the issue of defining the Jewish popula- 
tion is addressed at all. Simply put, the quantitative study of 
Jewish populations can rely only on operational, not norma- 
tive, definitional criteria. Three major concepts must be con- 
sidered in order to put the study of Jewish demography on 
serious comparative ground. 

In most countries outside of Israel, the core Jewish popu- 
lation includes all those who, when asked, identify themselves 
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as Jews; or, if the respondent is a different person in the same 
household, are identified by him/her as Jews. This is an in- 
tentionally comprehensive and pragmatic approach reflecting 
the nature of most available sources of data on Jewish popu- 
lation. In countries other than Israel, such data often derive 
from population censuses or social surveys, where interview- 
ees have the option to decide how to answer relevant ques- 
tions on religious or ethnic preferences. Such a definition of a 
person as a Jew, reflecting subjective feelings, broadly overlaps 
but does not necessarily coincide with halakhah (rabbinic law) 
or other normatively binding definitions. Inclusion does not 
depend on any measure of that person’s Jewish commitment 
or behavior in terms of religiosity, beliefs, knowledge, com- 
munal affiliation, or otherwise. The core Jewish population 
includes all converts to Judaism by any procedure as well as 
other people who declare they are Jewish. Also included are 
persons of Jewish parentage who claim no current religious 
or ethnic identity. Persons of Jewish parentage who adopted 
another religion are excluded, as are other individuals who in 
censuses or surveys explicitly identify with a non-Jewish group 
without having converted out. In the State of Israel, personal 
status is subject to the rulings of the Ministry of the Interior, 
which relies on criteria established by rabbinical authorities. 
In Israel, therefore, the core Jewish population does not sim- 
ply express subjective identification but reflects definite legal 
rules, those of halakhah. Documentation to prove a person's 
Jewish status may include non-Jewish sources. 

The question whether Jewish identification according to 
this core definition can or should be mutually exclusive with 
other religious corporate identities emerged on a major scale 
in the course of the 2000-01 NyPs. The solution chosen — ad- 
mittedly after much debate - was to allow for Jews with mul- 
tiple religious identities to be included under certain circum- 
stances in the standard definition of Jewish population. In the 
latter survey, at least in the version initially processed and cir- 
culated by ujc, “a Jew is defined as a person whose religion is 
Judaism, or whose religion is Jewish and something else, or 
who has no religion and has at least one Jewish parent or a 
Jewish upbringing, or who has a non-monotheistic religion 
and has at least one Jewish parent or a Jewish upbringing.” A 
category of Persons of Jewish Background (PyBs) was intro- 
duced: some of these were included in the Jewish population 
count and others were not. By the same token, Jews with mul- 
tiple ethnic identities were included in the standard Jewish 
population count in Canada. The adoption of such extended 
criteria by the research community tends to stretch Jewish 
population definitions further than had usually been done in 
the past and beyond the above-mentioned typical core defini- 
tion. These procedures tend to limit actual comparability of 
the same Jewish population over time and of different Jewish 
populations at the same time. 

The enlarged Jewish population includes the sum of 
(a) the core Jewish population; (b) all other persons of Jewish 
parentage who - by core Jewish population criteria - are not 
Jewish currently (or at the time of investigation); and (c) all 
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of the respective further non-Jewish household members 
(spouses, children, etc.). Non-Jews with Jewish background, 
as far as they can be ascertained, include: (a) persons who 
have themselves adopted another religion, even though they 
may also claim to be Jewish by ethnicity or religion — with the 
caveat just mentioned for recent U.S. and Canadian data; and 
(b) other persons with Jewish parentage who disclaim being 
Jews. As noted, some PyBs who do not pertain to the core Jew- 
ish population naturally belong under the enlarged definition. 
It is customary in sociodemographic surveys to consider the 
religio-ethnic identification of parents. Some censuses, how- 
ever, do ask about more distant ancestry. For both conceptual 
and practical reasons, the enlarged definition does not include 
other non-Jewish relatives who lack a Jewish background and 
live in exclusively non-Jewish households. 

The *Law of Return, Israel's distinctive legal framework 
for the acceptance and absorption of new immigrants, awards 
Jewish new immigrants immediate citizenship and other civil 
rights. According to the current, amended version of the Law 
of Return, a Jew is any person born to a Jewish mother or con- 
verted to Judaism (regardless of denomination - Orthodox, 
Conservative, or Reform), who does not have another reli- 
gious identity. By ruling of Israel’s Supreme Court, conversion 
from Judaism, as in the case of some ethnic Jews who currently 
identify with another religion, entails loss of eligibility for Law 
of Return purposes. The law as such does not affect a person's 
Jewish status - which, as noted, is adjudicated by Israel's Min- 
istry of the Interior and rabbinical authorities — but only the 
specific benefits available under the Law of Return. The law 
extends its provisions to all current Jews, their children, and 
grandchildren, as well as to the respective Jewish or non-Jew- 
ish spouses. As a result of its three-generation and lateral ex- 
tension, the Law of Return applies to a large population, one 
of significantly wider scope than the core and enlarged Jew- 
ish populations defined above. It is actually quite difficult to 
estimate what the total size of the Law of Return population 
could be. These higher estimates in some of the major coun- 
tries reach values double or three times as high as those for 
the core Jewish population. 

The significant involvement of major Jewish organiza- 
tions in Israel and in the U.S. - such as the Jewish Agency, 
the American Joint Distribution Committee, HIAS or UJC — in 
sponsoring data collection tends to complicate research issues. 
Organizations are motivated by the needs of their constitu- 
encies more than by neutral analytic criteria. In turn, the un- 
derstandable interest of organizations to continue functioning 
and securing budgetary resources tends to bring them to take 
care of Jewish populations increasingly closer to the enlarged 
than to the core definition. 

For further developments see *Population; Vital Sta- 
tistics. 

[Sergio DellaPergola (2° ed.)] 
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°STATIUS, PUBLIUS PAPINIUS (c. 45-96), Roman poet. 
He referred to the fall of Jerusalem and of Judea (which he 
calls Idyme, i.e., Idumea) at the hands of Titus and Vespa- 
sian (Silvae 5:2, 138) and the triumphs celebrated by them in 
71 C.E. (Silvae 3:3, 138-42). He also praised the date groves 
of the country and the balsam which he described as “He- 
brew juices.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Stern, Greek and Latin Authors on Jews 
and Judaism, vol. 1 (1974), 515-20. 


[Jacob Petroff / Shimon Gibson (24 ed.)] 


STATUS QUO ANTE, term applied to those communities 
in Hungary which after the schism that occurred at the Hun- 
garian General Jewish Congress of 1868-69 (see *Hungary) 
did not join the *Neologist organization or the Orthodox 
communities (1871) but retained their former pre-Congress 
status. As they did not have a central representation, they 
conducted their affairs on a separate basis, while their re- 
lations with the government were maintained through the 
local authorities. It was only in 1927 that they organized them- 
selves into a national organization — the Status Quo Ante 
Communities of Hungary - recognized by the government 
in 1928. 

During the time of the schism in 1868-69, a number of 
communities, including some of the larger and more impor- 
tant ones, sought to maintain their traditional character. Thus 
for example, Abraham S. Sofer (Schreiber), rabbi of Pressburg 
(Bratislava), asked M. Perls to continue his rabbinical position 
at the head of the united community. Only a small number 
of them, however, succeeded in their objectives because the 
separate organization of the Orthodox claimed that the united 
communities were no longer faithful. The status quo ante com- 
munities were ostracized by the Orthodox, with their rabbis 
and shohatim. The communities which did not join the Ne- 
ologists or Orthodox were thus completely isolated. Accord- 
ing to the census of 1930, the membership of the status quo 
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ante communities was 17,440, compared with 292,159 for the 
Neologists, and 134,972 for the Orthodox. 

The most important status quo ante communities were 
those of *Debrecen, *Eger, Gyéngyos, and *Nyiregyhaza, and 
outside Hungary, between the two world wars, Nagyszombat 
(Trnava) in Czechoslovakia, and Nagykaroly (*Carei Mare) 
in Romania. When the Jewish communities were united by a 
governmental order of 1950, the status quo ante organization 
was also closed down. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Ha-Kohen Weingarten, in: Areshet, Sefer 
Shanah shel Iggud Soferim Datiyyim (1943), 431-8. 


[Baruch Yaron] 


STAUB, HERMANN (1856-1904), German jurist. Born 
in Nicolai, Upper Silesia, Staub practiced as a lawyer in Berlin 
and achieved considerable fame through his work Kommen- 
tar zum Deutschen Handelsgezetzbuch (1891-93; 1921-32’), 
a commentary on the new German commercial code. Here 
he explained the commercial code section by section 
and it became the leading work on the subject running 
into a number of editions. Many of Staub’s interpretations 
were specifically approved by the German Supreme Court and 
his book was also considered an authoritative work in Aus- 
tria. He wrote works on the law of contracts, company law, 
and the stock exchange and was a founder and editor of the 
legal magazine Deutsche Juristenzeitung. A proud Jew, Staub 
refused to convert to Christianity and used his influence to 
prevent a numerus clausus in the legal profession in Ger- 
many 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Kaznelson, Juden im deutschen Kulturbe- 
reich (1959), 650-1, 671; Wininger, Biog, 5 (1928), bibliography; azpy, 
37 (1904), 438-9. 


STAVI (Stawsky), MOSES (1884-1964), Yiddish and He- 
brew writer. He was born in Antopol, Belorussia. Stavi for 
many years wrote in Yiddish; it was only in Erez Israel, where 
he settled in 1911, that he gradually began to write in Hebrew. 
His early stories were translated into Hebrew, among them 
his best-known work, Lavan ha-Arami (1910), which in its 
Hebrew version went through many editions and remained 
popular for a long period. His first stories deal with the world 
of nature; in Erez Israel his subjects also came to include the 
Arab village and the life of the working man. 

Comprehensive collections of his stories appeared un- 
der the titles of Ha-Boker Or (1930), Sefer ha-Behemot (2 vols., 
1930), Ba-Derekh le-Erez ha-Osher (1954, stories and legends 
for old and young), and Ha-Zore’im be-Dimah (1960, village 
stories). In his latter years, Stavi’s interest in rural life and 
in labor led him to research of the language of terminology 
used in Hebrew literature in these two fields, which resulted 
in two books: Pirkei Teva ve-Lashon (1958), and Geluyyot 
u-Setumot ba-Lashon (1961). In Ha-Kefar ha-Arvi (1946) he 
describes life and work in Arab villages. A list of his works 
translated into English appears in Goell, Bibliography, 
2524-29. 
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These attacks on Averbakh had a strongly antisemitic flavor. 
He disappeared during the purges in the late 1930s. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Borland, Soviet Literary Theory and Prac- 


tice During the First Five-Year Plan 1928-1932 (1950); E.J. Brown, Pro- 
letarian Episode in Russian Literature 1928-1932 (1953). 


[Maurice Friedberg] 


°AVERROES (Abu al-Walid Muhammad ibn Rushd; 1126- 
1198), qadi, jurist, noted physician, and one of the greatest 
Islamic philosophers. Averroes, who lived in Spain, is best 
known as the outstanding commentator of the medieval pe- 
riod on Aristotle’s works. He commented on most of Aristotle's 
works and on five of them composed three different kinds of 
commentaries - long, middle, and short or epitome. He also 
wrote a commentary on Plato's Republic (trans. R. Lerner, 
1974), an epitome of Ptolemy’s Almagest, and commentaries 
or paraphrases on logical, scientific, and medical writings of 
authors such as *Galen, *Alexander of Aphrodisias, al-*Farabi, 
and *Avicenna, and on a book on the principles of Islamic ju- 
risprudence by al-*Ghazali. His major independent work was 
Tahafut al-Tahafut (“The Incoherence of the Incoherence,” 
trans. S. van den Bergh, 1954), a defense of Islamic Aristote- 
lian philosophy against the attacks made on it by al-Ghazali in 
his Tahafut al-Falasifa (“The Incoherence of the Philosophers,” 
trans. M.E. Marmura, 1997). In addition he wrote short trea- 
tises on the relationship of philosophy, religion, and society 
(see G.F. Hourani (trans.), Averroes on the Harmony of Reli- 
gion and Philosophy, 1961); some medical works; and works 
on astronomy and Islamic law. 


Philosophic Teachings 

Averroes’ views on the position of the philosopher in society 
account for some of the main characteristics of his writings. 
He holds that it is incumbent upon philosophers to observe 
the religious law; but this law contains pointers to philosophic 
truths which they, and only they, are capable of understanding. 
They must hide this knowledge from the generality of peo- 
ple, i.e., the masses, and they may reveal it only to the chosen 
few, whose intellectual ability and philosophic training enable 
them to understand it. With other Islamic philosophers, Aver- 
roes shared the vision of an ideal state ruled by philosophers 
(patterned after Platos Republic). However, unlike them, he 
does not expect that political revolution will bring this state 
into being in the near future, though he does not altogether 
exclude the possibility that a succession of enlightened rulers 
may bring it about. The absence of the ideal state in the present 
does not bring Averroes to Ibn Bajja’s (“Avempace) position 
that the philosopher should live as a solitary stranger within 
the community in which he finds himself. Instead Averroes 
advocates that the philosopher should live within the state as 
an integral part, working for its welfare. At the same time, the 
philosopher must pursue his philosophic studies by himself or 
with likeminded people, but not propagate philosophy, since 
the public teaching of philosophy destroys the community. In 
his commentaries Averroes endeavors to grasp the intentions 
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and conceptions of Aristotle, whom he calls “the perfect man.” 
As part of his exposition he polemicizes against *Avicenna 
who, according to his view, had compromised some Aristo- 
telian teachings by capitulating to theological concerns. Aver- 
roes sometimes resorts to philological methods to establish 
the text on which he comments and, not knowing Greek, he 
compares the Arabic versions. While a number of Averroes’ 
interpretations deal with fine points of Aristotelian philoso- 
phy, there are major doctrines which serve to determine his 
position. Thus he objects to Avicenna’s view that essence and 
existence are ontologically distinct, that is to say, that existence 
is an accident superadded to essence, holding instead that they 
are merely analytic distinctions within individual substances. 
Differing once again with Avicenna who considers God an in- 
telligence apart from the world, Averroes inclines to identify 
God with the mover of the first celestial sphere. Whereas for 
Avicenna the essential attributes of God must be understood 
negatively, for Averroes they have a positive meaning. Con- 
sidering the origin of the world, Averroes rejects the Neopla- 
tonic doctrine of emanation, holding instead that the world is 
eternal. In psychology Averroes changed his views over time, 
but his final position on the intellect seems to be a doctrine 
of the unity of the material intellect in all human beings, from 
which it follows that human immortality is collective rather 
than individual. All in all, while Avicenna’s interpretation of 
Aristotle had a certain theological bent, Averroes’ was more 
naturalistic. While Averroes had little influence on Islamic 
thought, Latin and Hebrew translations of his works made 
him a central figure in Christian and Jewish philosophy from 
the 13» century on. 


Role in Jewish Philosophy 

In late medieval Jewish philosophy, Averroes became, next 
to Maimonides, the most important influence. He arrived at 
this stature as a result of Maimonides’ high recommendation 
of him and by means of the many Hebrew translations of his 
works, especially of the commentaries. Jewish philosophers 
describe him by such appellations as “the great sage,’ “the chief 
of the commentators [on Aristotle],” and “the soul and the 
intellect of Aristotle” Among Jewish philosophers (as among 
Christians) there were some who tried to harmonize Aver- 
roes’ teachings with those of Judaism, while there were oth- 
ers who had a purely philosophic interest in his views. Since 
Maimonides and Averroes disagreed on certain philosophic 
topics, some Jewish philosophers also attempted to reconcile 
their divergent views. Nearly all of Averroes’ commentaries 
and independent works were translated into Hebrew, many of 
them more than once, but most of these translations exist at 
present only in manuscript form. Critical editions of the Ar- 
abic, Hebrew, and Latin versions of Averroes commentaries, 
as well as modern translations of them, have appeared under 
the collective title Corpus Commentariorum Averrois in Aristo- 
telem (see H.A. Wolfson, in: Speculum, 6 (1931) and 37 (1963), 
and G. Endress, “Averrois Opera,’ in: Endress and Aertsen, 
Averroes and the Aristotelian Tradition (1999)). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 538. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: G. Shaked, Ha-Sipporet ha-Ivrit, 2 (1983), 65-67. 


[Getzel Kressel] 


STEEL, DANIELLE (1947- _), U.S. author. Danielle Fernande 
Schuelein-Steel, one of the bestselling authors in American 
history, was born in New York to a German-Jewish father and 
a Portuguese mother. Steel, who studied at the Parsons School 
of Design in New York, New York University, and in Europe, 
had sold more than 500 million copies of the romance nov- 
els for which she is best known by 2005. From her first pub- 
lished book, Going Home (1973), to The House, one or more 
of her 67 novels were on The New York Times bestseller list for 
almost 400 consecutive weeks, and 21 of them were adapted 
for television. Her books, which explore subjects like kidnap- 
ping, incest, illness, death, divorce, adoption, marriage, loss, 
cancer, war, and suicide, appear in 47 countries and in 28 lan- 
guages. Her historical themes sometimes shed new light on 
familiar events. 

After she completed her education, Steel worked in pub- 
lic relations in New York and then in advertising in San Fran- 
cisco. In addition to her novels for adults, Steel wrote the “Max 
and Martha” series of books for young readers. They comprise 
10 illustrated storybooks written to comfort youngsters as 
they face such problems as a new stepfather, new baby, new 
school, loss of a grandparent, or other crucial problems. She 
also wrote four “Freddie” books about real-life situations in 
children’s lives, like a visit to the doctor and the first night 
away from home. She published a book of poetry and two 
nonfiction books, Having a Baby and His Bright Light, about 
the life and death by suicide of her son Nicholas Traina. As a 
result of her own dysfunctional family - she was married five 
times, twice to convicts — Steel was said to have maintained a 
strong interest in children’s well-being. She raised nine chil- 
dren, seven of them her own. In 2002 she was decorated by 
the French government as a chevalier of the Order of Arts 
and Letters for her lifetime contribution to world culture. 
She founded and ran two foundations, one named for her 
late son, which finances organizations involved in mental ill- 
ness and child abuse. The second was established to assist the 
homeless. In 2003 she opened an art gallery in San Francisco 
to show emerging artists. 

[Stewart Kampel (24 ed.)] 


°STEFAN, METROPOLITAN (Stoyan Popgueorguiev; 
1878-1957), head of the Bulgarian Orthodox Church in World 
War 11 and Righteous Among the Nations. Starting from Jan- 
uary 1940, the government of Bulgaria was headed by a Fas- 
cist regime which favored a pro-German alignment, with the 
consent of King Boris 111 and most members of the Parlia- 
ment (Subranie). There were somewhat over 50,000 Jews in 
the country. To please the Germans, Bulgaria promulgated the 
Law for the Protection of the Nation at the end of 1940 (rati- 
fied in early 1941), with the intent to seriously limit the rights 
of Jews in the life of the country. The Bulgarian Orthodox 
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Church, headed by Metropolitan Stefan, took a strong stand 
against the Law. In a statement on November 15, 1940, the 
Holy Synod of the Bulgarian Orthodox Church denounced the 
Law, the intent of which was to repress the rights of the Jewish 
population without regard whether Jews had committed any 
offense against the State. On the eve of the Law’s promulga- 
tion, in January 1941, Stefan convened the Holy Synod and re- 
iterated its denunciation, since “the principle of racism which 
encourages persecution, in this case of the Jewish race, has no 
justification.... One cannot turn the Law for the Protection 
of the Nation into a means of oppression and persecution of 
the Jewish minority in the land” The Law was nevertheless 
ratified by Parliament, on January 23, 1941. In the following 
years, the Law served as the basis for further restricting the 
rights of Jews. In September 1942, in a sermon, Metropolitan 
Stefan emphasized that no one has the right to treat the Jews 
cruelly and persecute them. He asked that the rights of Jews 
as well as converts to Christianity be respected. According to 
Abraham Alfasi, a leader of the Jewish community in Sofia, 
when, in March 1943, it became known that the Bulgarian 
government was about to acquiesce to German demands to 
deport Bulgarian Jews, Metropolitan Stefan told the king that 
in that event he would give instructions to open the gates of 
the churches and monasteries to shelter the Jews. Stefan then 
called a plenary session of the Holy Synod, which protested 
the increased persecution of Jews, underlining that “God’s law, 
which transcends all human laws, unequivocally obliges us 
not to be indifferent in the face of the sufferings of innocent 
people, of whatever race.... The Bulgarian Orthodox Church 
is of the opinion that she cannot deny help and protection to 
the persecuted and oppressed. If she were to refuse such help, 
she would be unfaithful to herself” When the government de- 
cided to expel the Jewish population in Sofia to small outlying 
locales, a step which many interpreted as a prelude to their 
delivery to the Germans, Metropolitan Stefan again decided 
to intervene. In a telephone conversation between Stefan and 
King Boris, on May 25, 1943, Stefan spoke out boldly: “Boris, 
my son, Iam notat all satisfied about you. One hears lately of 
many things done to our Israelite brethren. Think very hard; it 
is unworthy of you and of the Bulgarian people.... Things have 
come to my knowledge which I would rather not believe. They 
are a disgrace and shame to you and to the Bulgarian people. 
I cannot explain them to you by telephone. If you wish, come 
to me, or I shall come to you at once.” The king declined. The 
following day, Stefan was again on the phone with the king 
and pontificated to him on the anti-Jewish measures: “Boris, 
you forgot yourself. You elude me and hide.... You know that 
one time I saved your father’s head and your throne. But it is 
doubtful whether I, after these acts of yours, shall be able to 
save your head. Give the matter serious thought and uproot 
this demonic influence from your heart.” He then sent the king 
a telegram reading: “Do not persecute, so that you may not be 
persecuted. With what measure ye mete, it shall be measured 
to you again. I know, Boris, that from heaven God will keep 
watch over your actions.” Stefan was then subjected to police 
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searches which impounded documents of hasty conversions 
of Jews, carried out in order to exempt them from the govern- 
ment’s anti-Jewish measures. Metropolitan Stefan’s constant 
intervention on behalf of Bulgarian Jews, with the backing of 
the Bulgarian Orthodox Church, as well as the outcry by other 
public figures, caused the government to postpone the delivery 
of the Jews to the Germans, and eventually led to the cancel- 
lation of this plan, and the more than 50,000 Jews of Bulgaria 
proper (with the exception of Jews in the annexed territories 
of Macedonia and Thrace) were saved. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yad Vashem Archives M31-9375; F.B. Chary, 
The Bulgarian Jews and the Final Solution 1940-1944 (1972). 


[Mordecai Paldiel (2™4 ed.)] 


STEFANESTI (Stefanesti), town in Botosani province, Mol- 
davia, N.E. Romania. The first Jews settled in Stefanesti at the 
beginning of the 17"* century. After the neighboring province 
of Bessarabia passed to Russia in 1812, Stefanesti became a bor- 
der town and consequently began to develop. In 1814 the ruler 
of Moldavia authorized the settlement of additional Jews. In 
1883, however, when the municipality bought land to sell to 
the inhabitants, the Romanian parliament prohibited the Jews 
from acquiring any property. The Jewish population num- 
bered 628 in 1838, and 3,886 (76.5% of the total population) in 
1886. The first synagogue was erected at the beginning of the 
18 century; it was rebuilt in 1854. There were eight organized 
congregations, two formed by tailors; a mikveh built in 1854; 
and a primary school. Stefanesti was well known among Ro- 
manian Jewry for the hasidic “court” established there by the 
Friedman family, descended from the *Ruzhin dynasty. Abra- 
ham Mattathias Friedman acted as hasidic zaddik in the town 
for 70 years (1863-1933). After World War 1, when Romania 
regained Bessarabia and the town was no longer on the bor- 
der, its commercial importance diminished. The number of 
Jews decreased in 1930 to 2,361 (26.5% of the total). 

In World War 11 the Jews of Stefanesti were deported to 
Botosani. From there they were sent to forced labor camps. 
A few returned after the war, numbering 870 in 1947 and 600 
in 1950. In 1969 about 12 Jewish families remained in Ste- 
fanesti. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Schwarzfeld, Excursiuni critice asupra 
istoriei evreilor in Romania (1888), 31; V. Tufescu, Targusoarele din 
Moldova si importanta lor economicd (1942), 105, 140; PK Roman- 


yah, 255-7. 
[Theodor Lavi] 


STEG, ADOLPHE (Ady) (1925-_), French surgeon and Jew- 
ish community leader. Steg was born in Verecky, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and taken to France in 1932. After completing his medi- 
cal studies, Steg became a surgeon in Paris and professor of 
urological surgery at the faculty of medicine in Paris (1976). 
From World War 11, Steg has been prominent in many Jewish 
organizations. Initially he was active in student circles and was 
president of the Union of Jewish Students in Paris (1948) and 
vice president of the World Union of Jewish Students (1949). 
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STEIG, WILLIAM 


He was a leading member of the Fonds Social Juif Unifie, the 
Consistoire, and the Alliance Israélite Universelle. He took 
part in the creation of the Coordinating Committee of Jewish 
Institutions in May 1967 on the eve of the Six-Day War. Steg 
was the founder of the French Association of the Friends of 
the Hebrew University which he headed from 1965 to 1986. He 
served as the president of the Conseil Representatif des Juifs 
de France (CRIE) from 1969 to 1974 and from 1985 as president 
of the Alliance Israélite Universelle, and he was a member of 
the Fondation pour la Mémoire de la Shoah. Steg was a mem- 
ber of the Académie de Chirurgie and of the Académie Natio- 
nale de Médecine. From 1984 he was secretary general of the 
European Urological Association and from 1986 president of 
the French Urology Association. He was a Grand Officier of 
the Legion of Honor, a Commandeur of the Ouissam Alaoui, 
and a Grand Croix dans Ordre National du Mérite. He re- 
ceived an honorary doctorate from the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem. He was a member of the Economic and Social 
Council of France from 1979. 

[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


STEIG, WILLIAM (1907-2003), U.S. cartoonist and author. 
Born in Brooklyn, n.y., to immigrant parents, Steig was reared 
in the Bronx. He graduated from high school at 15, studied for 
two years at the City College of New York, three years at the 
National Academy of Design, and five days at the Yale School 
of Fine Arts. When his father could not find a job during 
the Depression, Steig began selling his drawings. In his first 
year, he earned $4,500, which was enough to support the en- 
tire family. For more than six decades Steig created many of 
the New Yorker magazine's best covers and cartoons and also 
wrote some of the most beloved of children’s books, includ- 
ing Shrek! and the award-winning Sylvester and the Magic 
Pebble. In all, Steig created more than 100 New Yorker covers, 
starting with the one that appeared on May 7, 1932, depicting 
a father glaring at his son’s report card as the child timidly 
glances up at him. Steig had a cartoon gallery of street-tough 
kids, satyrs, damsels, dogs, and drunks; and he wrote more 
than 25 children’s books about brave pigs, donkeys, and other 
creatures. Shrek! was made into a movie in 2001 and won an 
Academy Award as the best animated feature film. A sequel 
followed in 2004. From his first New Yorker cartoon in 1930, 
a picture of a prison inmate telling another, “My son’s incor- 
rigible, I can't do a thing with him,” Steig produced more 
than 1,600 drawings for the magazine and 117 covers, many 
of which were later published in books of collected drawings. 
In 1936 Steig ended his career as a traditional gag cartoonist, 
and he married Elizabeth Mead, the sister of the anthropolo- 
gist Margaret Mead. Soon after he began whittling figures out 
of stacking wood. Three years later he had his first one-man 
show, an exhibition of his carvings. Also in 1936 Steig started 
making his “symbolic drawings” of people enduring shame, 
embarrassment, and other emotional problems. He published 
these in About People (1939), The Lonely Ones (1942), and All 
Embarrassed (1944). In the 1940s Steig discovered Wilhelm 
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Reich, who became a psychological mentor. Steig saw Reich 
for therapy 40 times and credited him with saving his life as 
well as his mother’s. He also bought an orgone box, a booth 
made of cardboard, steel wire, and metal that is supposed to 
collect the world’s orgone, or orgasmic energy. Steig sat in his 
energy accumulator every day. What Steig got from Reich was 
a confirmation of his belief that people should be emancipated 
from the inhibitions that society and government impose on 
children and adults. It was in 1968 that Stein began writing 
for children, and his cpB!, a book that uses letters to stand for 
words, became a minor classic. CDB, in other words, is See the 
Bee! Steig also helped changed the nature of the greeting-card 
industry. His symbolic drawings were licensed to appear on 
cocktail napkins, glasses, and cards. In addition to the clas- 
sic Shrek!, the story of an ogre who marries a princess, Steig’s 
books in the 1990s included Grown-Ups Get to Do All the 
Driving, The Toy Brother, Zeke Pippin, Doctor De Soto Goes to 
Africa, and Spinky Sulks. 


[Stewart Kampel (24 ed.)] 


STEIGER TRIAL, trial held in 1924-25 in Lvov against the 
Jew Stanislaw Steiger on the trumped-up charge that he had 
conspired to assassinate the Polish president. As a result of 
the tension among the Ukrainians in Galicia in the wake of 
international recognition of Polish rule over this region, an 
unsuccessful attempt was made to assassinate President S. 
Wojciechowski when he officially opened the “Fair of the East” 
in the town. It was clear to all that this was an act perpetrated 
by a clandestine Ukrainian organization which sought to un- 
dermine the Polish rule. The real conspirator, Teofil Olszariski, 
succeeded in escaping across the border and found refuge in 
Berlin, while the police arrested a Jewish student on the spot 
as a suspect. In order to substantiate the accusations against 
Steiger, the prosecution produced a lengthy series of dubious 
testimonies serving Polish political interests, which attempted 
to minimize Ukrainian agitation in the region and divert pub- 
lic attention to the alleged crime of the Jew. 

The manifestations of hysteria which accompanied the 
giving of evidence set off storms of mass antisemitism in 
the streets. Distinguished Jewish advocates, such as Nathan 
*Loewenstein (von Opoka) and Leib Landau, took part in 
the defense. As a result of the tension, Jewish public leaders 
were imprisoned and the life of Steiger was endangered. Israel 
*Waldman, who maintained friendly relations with Ukrainian 
statesmen in Vienna, endeavored to convince the responsi- 
ble leaders publicly to admit their role in the act. Once his ef- 
forts had failed, he revealed all the details of his negotiations 
in Vienna and Berlin on this subject when he testified before 
the tribunal in Lvov. Nathan Rand, who had previously been 
in the service of the Ukrainian government-in-exile, followed 
his example. The impact of these revelations brought about 
Steiger’s acquittal on Dec. 20, 1925. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Loewenstein, O sprawie Steigera (1926). 


[Moshe Landau] 
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STEIMAN, BEYNUSH (1897-1919), Yiddish poet and play- 
wright. Born in Kreslavka, Latgale, Latvia, Steiman began writ- 
ing poetry when he was 13. After being trained as a chemist’s 
assistant, he spent two years in Vilna working in a pharmacy. 
Then he established a Yiddish elementary school in his home 
town, as well as a dramatic club to finance the school. During 
that period, in addition to writing poetry, he wrote dramas 
and dramatical poems. At the end of August 1919 he enrolled at 
the Kultur-Lige’s teachers’ seminary in Kiev, but was recruited 
for defense work in which he was killed. Steiman’s works were 
not published during his lifetime. His first drama Baym Toyer 
(“Near the Gate”) appeared posthumously in the Kiev liter- 
ary periodical Oyfgang (1919). The dramatic poem Meshiekh 
ben Yoysef (“Messiah, Son of Joseph”) was published in Eygns 
(vol. 2, Kiev 1920) and was also printed in book form. In 1926 
it was produced in New York and in 1927 a Hebrew translation 
appeared in Jerusalem. Dos Royte Kind (“The Red Child”), his 
third and last extant work, is included in the volume Dramen 
(“Dramas,’ Warsaw, 1921) and was also printed in the first is- 
sue of Shtrom (1922). He also completed a translation of Oscar 
Wilde's Salome (published in 1924). Steiman’s plays, which deal 
primarily with social reform, have religious intensity and mo- 
tifs. The fundamental and persistent prophetic quality of his 
writing is manifested in his repeated use of the theme of re- 
demption (the figure of the Messiah appears in all three plays), 
which is here, however, not drawn from traditional Jewish 
sources, but rather is a collective character representing the 
spirit of the people which is given the leading role. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 4 (1929), 578-82. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 8 (1981), 613-14; Y. Dobrushin, in: B. Stei- 
man, Dramen (1921), 3-9; N. Meisel, Noente un Vayte, 2 (1926), 


214-22. 
[Yechiel Szeintuch] 


STEIMBERG, ALICIA (1933- ), Argentinean author. Born 
in Buenos Aires, Steimberg was trained as an English teacher 
and translator. Her works earned her some of the most pres- 
tigious awards in Argentinean letters, including the Premio 
Planeta in 1992. 

Steimberg’s first novel, Musicos y relojeros (1971), is a 
somewhat autobiographical narrative of Jewish life in Buenos 
Aires as seen through the eyes of the young narrator growing 
up ina family of immigrants. It has been translated into Eng- 
lish as Musicians and Watchmakers (1998). The author’s char- 
acteristic use of humor is evident in the novel and remains a 
constant in most of her subsequent works. To a certain extent 
her next novel, Su espiritu inocente (1981), continues where the 
first left off. Again the narrator is a young girl struggling to 
find her own identity and come to terms with the difficulties 
of being Jewish in a mostly Catholic country. 

Her other novels also use humor to examine Argentinean 
social reality. This is the case of La loca 101 (1973), a rather cha- 
otic tale that casts a critical eye on social mores and politics, 
and El arbol del placer (1986), a satirical portrayal of the world 
of psychoanalysis that is so prevalent in Buenos Aires. Her 
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erotic novel Amatista (1989) was a finalist for the celebrated 
La Sonrisa Vertical literary prize. In Cuando digo Magdalena 
(1992), Steimberg returned, at least in part, to a more specifi- 
cally Jewish context. This novel was also translated into Eng- 
lish as Call Me Magdalena (1992). Finally, the novel La selva 
(2000) narrates the story of an older Jewish woman who un- 
expectedly falls in love with a man while on vacation in Brazil. 
Simultaneously, it tells the story of her struggle with a drug- 
addicted son. Steimberg is also the author of the short-story 
collections Como todas las mananas (1983) and Vidas y vueltas 
(1999). Steimberg earned a well-deserved reputation as one of 
Argentina's best contemporary writers. 


[Darrell B. Lockhart (24 ed.)] 


STEIMER, MOLLY (1897-1980), anarchist and advocate on 
behalf of political prisoners; the only person ever to have been 
deported from both the United States and the Soviet Union. 
Born in Dunaevtsy, Russia, Steimer immigrated to New York 
with her parents and siblings at the age of 15. She soon became 
involved with Frayheyt (Liberty), a Jewish anarchist group that 
secretly published and distributed materials in both Yiddish 
and English supporting the Russian Revolution and oppos- 
ing World War 1. 

These activities led to the arrests of Steimer and six other 
Frayheyt members in August 1918 for conspiring to violate 
the Sedition Act, an emergency war measure that made it a 
crime to criticize either the United States government or the 
Constitution. Their two-week trial, which took place in Oc- 
tober 1918, became a cause célébre. The mistreatment of the 
defendants, one of whom died from injuries sustained upon 
arrest, as well as the harsh sentences handed down, 15 years 
for Steimer and 20 for three of the other co-defendants, led 
to outrage in liberal circles. When the Supreme Court upheld 
the convictions, attorney Harry Weinberg, a well-known de- 
fender of political radicals, rallied leading lawyers and intel- 
lectuals on the anarchists’ behalf. Despite Steimer’s objections, 
Weinberg negotiated a solution through which Steimer and 
her colleagues were deported to the Soviet Union and granted 
full pardons, with the stipulation that they never return to 
the United States. Soon after her arrival in the Soviet Union 
in 1921, Steimer met and fell in love with fellow anarchist Se- 
nya Fleshin, a Russian Jew who had immigrated to the United 
States and returned after the Revolution. The two remained 
life-long companions. 

Steimer did not fare well in the hands of the Soviet au- 
thorities, who, like the American government, felt threatened 
by the anarchist movement. Steimer and Fleshin were expelled 
from the Soviet Union in 1923 and spent the next 15 years help- 
ing political prisoners and anarchist exiles, taking part in radi- 
cal political debates of the day, and running a photographic 
studio in Berlin. They were living in Paris at the outbreak 
of World War 11, and after a brief period in a French intern- 
ment camp, both were able to flee to Mexico City. There, 
they joined a growing group of political exiles and opened 
another photographic studio. Steimer maintained strong con- 
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STEIN, AUGUST 


nections with fellow radicals throughout her years in Mexico 
and had become a much admired veteran of the international 
anarchist movement when she died in 1980 in Cuernavaca, 
Mexico. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.L. Goldstein, “Steimer, Molly,’ in: PE. Hy- 
man and D. Dash Moore (eds.), Jewish Women in America: An His- 
torical Encyclopedia, vol. 2 (1997), 1313-14; G.R. Stone, Perilous Times 
and Free Speech in Wartime from the Sedition Act of 1798 to the War 


on Terrorism (2004). 
[Nadia Malinovich (2™ ed.)] 


STEIN, ARTHUR (1871-1950), Austrian historian. Stein was 
born in Vienna. His first book, Untersuchungen zur Geschichte 
und Verwaltung Aegyptens unter Roemischer Herrschaft (1915), 
earned him the post of lecturer at the German University of 
Prague, where he became a full professor in 1923. Under the 
German occupation of Czechoslovakia he was deprived of his 
professorship, and confined to the Theresienstadt concentra- 
tion camp until 1945. 

Stein was interested primarily in the history of the Roman 
Empire, which he elucidated through the study of its admin- 
istration and prosopography. He and Edmund Groag were 
entrusted by the Berlin Academy with the preparation of a 
new edition of the Prosopographia Imperii Romani saeculo- 
rum I. II. 111. (1933-_). He was primarily responsible for the 
biographies in the Prosopographia of members of the eques- 
trian class. His other studies include Roemische Reichsbeamte 
der Provinz Thracia (1920); Der roemische Ritterstand, ein Bei- 
trag zur Social-un Personengeschichte des roemischen Reiches 
(1927); Die Legaten von Moesien (1940); Die Reichsbeamten 
von Dazien (1944); and Die Praefekten von Aegypten in der 


roemischen Kaiserzeit (1950). 
[Irwin L. Merker] 


STEIN, AUGUST (1854-1937), Czech-Jewish communal 
leader. Son of a rabbi in a small town in southern Bohemia, 
Czechoslovakia, Stein studied law at Prague University. As 
a student he joined the Czech national movement as repre- 
sented by the “Old Czech Party” and became influenced by 
Siegfried *Kapper, the spiritual father of the Czecho-Jewish 
assimilationist movement (see Svaz *Cechi-Zidt). In 1881 
he became the first editor of the Czecho-Jewish almanac. He 
joined the municipal administration of Prague and headed 
the “sanitation” program for the old Jewish quarter. In 1922 he 
was elected president of the Prague Jewish community. Dur- 
ing the first years of his administration there were many con- 
flicts between his assimilationist movement and the Zionists, 
but in later years some reconciliation was achieved. In 1930 
the Czecho-Jews were defeated in the elections to the com- 
munity council and the presidency passed to Stein’s Zionist 
opponent Ludvik *Singer. When the Supreme Council of the 
Federations of Jewish Religious Congregations of Bohemia, 
Moravia, and Silesia was constituted in 1926, Stein became its 
first chairman and served in that capacity until 1931, when he 
was replaced by Joseph *Popper. He devoted much energy to 
the translation of the Pentateuch and of the siddur into Czech. 
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His widow and four children perished in concentration camps 
during the Holocaust. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: O. Guth, in: Cesko-Zidovsky kalenddt 
(1929/30), 5-6; M. Poper, in: Véstnik, 11 no. 23 (1949), 265. 
[Chaim Yahil] 


STEIN, SIR AUREL (Mark; 1862-1943), British archaeol- 
ogist. Stein was born in Budapest, the son of a prosperous 
merchant. His family, although Jewish on both sides, were 
advocates of assimilation and Stein was baptized as a Lu- 
theran and educated at Christian schools. He attended three 
universities in Central Europe, and went to India in 1888 to 
take up the positions of principal of Oriental College in La- 
hore and registrar of Punjab University. From 1889, when he 
entered the Indian Education Service, he was constantly en- 
gaged in journeys of archaeological exploration. He traveled 
in Central Asia, West China, Persia, Iraq, and Transjordan. 
His work can be classified as follows: expeditions to Central 
Asia (1900-01; 1906-08; 1913-16, and 1930); expeditions to 
Baluchistan and Iran between 1927 and 1936 (to examine the 
traces of the Mesopotamian and Indus Valley civilizations); 
journeys to establish the marching routes and battlefields of 
Alexander the Great; a reexamination of the Roman-Parthian 
frontier to fix the western terminus of the silk trade. As a re- 
sult of the Hungarian Geological Survey of Tun-huang in 1897, 
Stein made his greatest discoveries there of ancient Chinese art 
of the fourth century: Cave Shrines of the Thousand Buddhas 
(1907). There he brought to light beautiful Chinese murals 
and paintings and some Chinese manuscripts from the fifth 
to tenth centuries as well as the oldest specimen of a printed 
book (dated 868 c.z.). Stein also explored the Graeco-Bud- 
dhist monuments of Northwest India and intended to explore 
Afghanistan, but died a few days after his arrival. From 1884, 
Stein spent much of his time in London and became a natu- 
ralized British subject in 1904. 

Stein was knighted in 1912 and given honorary degrees 
by Oxford and Cambridge universities. His work threw much 
light on the history of ancient civilizations. 

Among his books are Rins of Khotan (1903), Ancient 
Khotan (1907), Serindia (1921), Innermost Asia (1928), The 
Thousand Buddhas (1921), An Archaeological Tour in Gedrosia 
(1931), Archaeological Reconnaissances in Northwestern India 
and Southeastern Iran (1937), On Old Routes of Western Iran 
(1940), and On Ancient Central-Asian Tracks (1964) with a 
biography by J. Mirsky. Stein was one of the most famous ex- 
plorers and archaeologists of his time. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY: Oldham, in: Proceedings of the British Acad- 
emy, 29 (1943), 329-48; Smith, in: JJRAS (1919), 49-61; JRAS (1946), 
86-89. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; J. Mirsky, Sir Aurel 
Stein: Archeological Explorer (1977); A. Walker, Aurel Stein: Pioneer 
of the Silk Road (1995). 


STEIN, EDITH (1891-1942), German philosopher. Born in 


Breslau, of an Orthodox Jewish family, Edith Stein studied 
philosophy under Edmund *Husserl at Goettingen and then 
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became his first assistant at Freiburg University. Her disser- 
tation, Zum Problem der Einfuehlung (1917; On the Problem 
of Empathy, 1964), played an important role in the phenom- 
enological movement. She also prepared some of Husserl’s 
works for publication. In 1922, after reading the autobiography 
of St. Theresa of Avila, she converted to Catholicism, gave 
up her university post, and went to teach at a Dominican 
girls’ school in Speyer. Here she studied Catholic philosophy, 
especially that of Thomas Aquinas, and translated his treatise 
Quaestiones disputatae de Veritate (Untersuchungen ueber 
die Wahrheit, 1931). Her study in the Husserl-Festschrift, “Hus- 
serls Phaenomenologie und die Philosophie des heiligen Thomas 
von Aquino” (1929) attempted to show the points of con- 
trast between phenomenology and Thomism. In 1932, Edith 
Stein was appointed lecturer at the Institute for Pedagogy at 
Muenster, but in 1933, with the advent of the Nazi regime, 
she had to give up this position, and entered a Carmelite 
convent in Cologne as Sister Teresa Benedicta of the Cross. 
Here she completed her large work Endliches und ewiges Sein 
(Werke, vol. 2, 1950), relating Thomism and contemporary 
phenomenological and existentialist thought. In 1938, to es- 
cape Nazi persecution, she was taken to a monastery at Echt 
in Holland, where she wrote Kreuzeswissenschaft (Werke, vol. 
1, 1950; The Science of the Cross, 1960), on the life and teach- 
ing of St. John of the Cross. Shortly after finishing the work 
she, along with other priests and nuns of Jewish origin, was 
arrested by the Gestapo as a reprisal for the condemnation 
by the Dutch bishops of Nazi antisemitism. She died in the 
Auschwitz gas chambers. In 1998 she was canonized by the 
Catholic Church. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.C. Graef, The Scholar and the Cross (1955); 
H.C. Bordeaux, Edith Stein: Thoughts on Her Life and Times (1959), in- 
cludes bibliography; A.A. Devaux et al., in: Les Etudes Philosophiques, 
11 (1956), 427-72, incl. bibl.; H. Spiegelberg, The Phenomenological 
Movement (1960), index; The Writings of Edith Stein, selected, trans- 
lated, and introduced by H. Graef (1956), 7-18, biographical introd.; 
C. Alexander, Der Fall Edith Stein. Flucht in die Chimaere (1970). 


[Richard H. Popkin] 


STEIN, EDMUND MENAHEM (1895-1943), Polish scholar 
and writer. Born in Dobromil, Galicia, from 1929 he was a 
professor at the Institute of Judaistic Sciences (Instytut Nauk 
Judaistycznych) in Warsaw, teaching the history of the Jews 
during the Hellenistic period, Jewish philosophy in the Middle 
Ages, and Midrash. In 1935 he was elected rector. 

Among his numerous works in Polish, Hebrew, German, 
and Latin was his famous polemical work Judaizm i Hellenizm 
(1929) in which he subjected Tadeusz Zielinski’s Hellenizm i 
Judaizm (2 vols., 1927) to devastating criticism. Zielinski be- 
littled the influence of Judaism on Christian civilization and 
condemned what influence there was as negative and even 
destructive. Among Stein’s other major works are Pilon Al- 
exandroni (“Philo of Alexandria; 1937); Dat ve-Daat (“Faith 
and Wisdom,’ 1939); and Hebrew translations from the Latin 
of Josephus’ autobiography, with an introduction (1933); of 
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the works of Philo (1937), and of the popular philosophical 
works of Cicero (1937). 

Stein was elected chairman of the Union of Hebrew Writ- 
ers in Warsaw. An ardent Zionist, he visited Palestine in 1935. 
During the German occupation of Poland he was in Warsaw, 
where he suffered together with all the Jews in his community. 
In spite of this he managed to be active in cultural endeavors 
like the society Tekumah, where he lectured on Philo and the 
great Greek philosophers. In 1940 he organized courses on Ju- 
daica, where he taught the subject of his specialty. At the same 
time he translated into Hebrew the works of Anacreon, Plato, 
and other Greek thinkers and writers. In 1943 his wife and son 
Gabriel were deported to Treblinka, where they were killed 
by the Germans. The same year he was deported to Trawniki, 
near Lublin, where he was killed. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Seidman, Yoman Getto Varshah (1946); 
idem, in: Jewish Morning Journal (July 13, 1947); Y. Rosenthal, in: Per- 


sonalities in Judaic Scholarship (1959), 361. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. 
Neustadt (ed.) Hurban u-Mered shel Yehudei Varshah (1946), index. 


[Hillel Seidman] 


STEIN, ELIEZER LIPMAN (c. 1778-1851), Hungarian tal- 
mudist and preacher. Stein corresponded on halakhah with 
Moses *Sofer (Responsa Hatam Sofer, pt. 6, no. 48), with 
Meir *Eisenstadt and with his teacher Judah Aszo, author of 
the responsa Mahari Aszo. Stein served as av bet din of the 
community of Gyéngyés. During his period of office there, 
a quarrel arose between him and the community because he 
disqualified a shohet. The community referred the dispute to 
a non-Jewish judge who ruled that the shohet was capable of 
carrying out his duties. As a result of this ruling, the commu- 
nity deducted from the rabbi’s salary the payment that they 
were accustomed to receive from the slaughter of animals, 
because this had decreased as a result of the ban. He resolved 
to resign his office and was accepted as rabbi in the commu- 
nity of Mor, but in the end the community yielded and be- 
came reconciled with him, and he remained there until 1837 
when he went as rabbi and av bet din to Nagyszdllos (Vino- 
gradov). Shortly thereafter, at the age of 60, he decided to 
immigrate to Erez Israel. With this in mind he went to Press- 
burg and obtained from Moses Sofer a letter of recommen- 
dation to the philanthropists of Hungary. In the letter Sofer 
describes Stein’s greatness as a talmudist and asks the Jewish 
philanthropists to appoint him to offices that would enable 
him to support himself in Erez Israel and also that they pay 
the expenses of the journey. During Stein's visits from town 
to town to make the necessary arrangements he went to Du- 
naszerdahely and was appointed to the then vacant office of 
rabbi and av bet din. He abandoned his previous plan and re- 
mained there until his death. 

He was the author of several works on contemporary 
problems, including Hishanot ha-Bimah (1943), against siting 
the *bimah in the synagogue in front of the ark. He also wrote 
Evel Moshe (1840), a eulogy on Moses Sofer, and Ir Shushan 
(1849), homilies and responsa. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.J. (L.) Greenwald (Grunwald), Zikkaron la- 
Rishonim (1909), 22 no. 5; idem, Mekorot le-Korot Yisrael (1934), 91; 
idem, Toyzend Yor Idish Lebn in Ungarn (1945), 249f.; idem, Mazzevat 
Kodesh (1952) 33; M. Stein, Even ha-Me’ir (1909), 19 no. 113; P.Z. 
Schwartz, Shem ha-Gedolim me-Erez Hagar, 1 (1913), 63b. no. 69; S. 
Buechler, in: Magyar Zsidké Szemle, 7 (1890), 470, 472, 474. 


[Samuel Weingarten-Hakohen] 


STEIN, ERWIN (1885-1958), conductor, music critic, and 
editor. Born in Vienna, Stein studied composition with Ar- 
nold *Schoenberg. For a time he was engaged as an opera con- 
ductor in Germany and from 1924 until 1934 was an editor at 
the music-publishing firm of Universal Edition in Vienna. At 
the time of the Anschluss he left Vienna for London, where 
he settled, joining the firm of Boosey and Hawkes. He wrote 
for many music magazines, edited numerous modern mu- 
sic scores, and published a collection of essays, Orpheus in 
New Guises (London, 1953). He was a particular champion of 
Schoenberg’s music at the time of its greatest rejection by crit- 
ics and the public. He also gave much support, in print and as 
a publisher, to the music of Benjamin Britten. 


[Max Loppert (24 ed.)] 


STEIN, GERTRUDE (1874-1946), U.S. author, critic, and pa- 
tron of modern art and literature. Born in Allegheny, Pennsyl- 
vania, into a wealthy German Jewish family, Gertrude Stein 
spent her childhood in Vienna and Paris and was fluent as a 
child in various languages including German and French. In 
1879, the family moved to Oakland, California. Stein studied 
psychology at Radcliffe College under William James and 
started but never completed a medical course at Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore. In 1902, she joined her brother 
Leo in Europe. Eventually she and Leo settled in Paris, where 
Stein immersed herself in the bohemian life of the literary and 
artistic avant-garde. Stein studied the art of the new painters 
and collected the as yet unknown works of Picasso, Braque, 
and Matisse. Picasso's portrait of her is one of his best-known 
early works. Her apartment, at 27 rue de Fleurus, which she 
first shared with Leo and later with her lifetime companion, 
Alice B. Toklas, was covered from floor to ceiling with paint- 
ings by the “new moderns.” Stein also began to write, attempt- 
ing to accomplish a linguistic and stylistic revolution akin to 
the visual revolution attempted by her artist friends. By the 
1920s her apartment had become a center of artistic life and 
a place of pilgrimage for the aspiring expatriate American 
writers she dubbed “the Lost Generation,’ including F. Scott 
Fitzgerald and Ernest Hemingway. 

Stein’s first original work, Three Lives (1909), the story of 
three working-class women, included “Melanctha,’ a study of 
the consciousness of an American mulatto girl involved in an 
unhappy affair with a black doctor. “Melanctha” made a great 
impression on the practitioners of the “new writing,’ with its 
use of vernacular black English and stylistic experimentation, 
attracting many to her salon. Her later works moved toward 
ever greater experimentation, with Stein rejecting realistic, 
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linear narratives for linguistic free play, playing with words 
both for their sound and rhythm and for their subconscious 
associations. At first she had to pay for the publication of her 
work, yet she could also write lucidly and engagingly, and her 
reputation grew. Even at its height, attitudes toward her swung 
between adulation and scorn; nonetheless, her own circle re- 
garded her as a great writer, and she had a powerful impact 
on later modernist and postmodern writers. In Tender Buttons 
(1914), a series of “portraits” of inanimate objects, she tried to 
establish a type of abstract writing which some critics called 
“cubist,” others “primitivistic.” It was terse, sometimes child- 
like, and often repetitive. Her most quoted line, “A rose is a 
rose is a rose is a rose” (Geography and Plays, 1922), is indica- 
tive of the absurd linguistic play at the heart of much of her 
work. While many of her most experimental books were not 
appreciated in her lifetime, including her 1,000 page semi- 
autobiographical The Making of Americans (1925), a plot-less 
exploration of the assimilation of American immigrants, her 
most conventional work, The Autobiography of Alice B. Toklas 
(1933), was widely read. This autobiographical work, ostensibly 
written by her secretary and companion, told the history of her 
salon and of her relationship with the new literature and art. 

Her later work included experimental plays, poems, nov- 
els, and criticism. She made sweeping generalizations about 
the character of nations and peoples, and the relationship of 
American and European cultures (The Geographical History of 
America: the Relation of Human Nature to the Human Mind, 
1936). She used orthodox prose effectively and even nostal- 
gically in Paris, France (1940); but Four Saints in Three Acts, 
produced as an “opera” with music by Virgil Thomson in 1934, 
proved amusing but largely unintelligible. Her World War 11 
experiences in Belignin, in the south of France, where she re- 
mained in safety and comparative seclusion, were described in 
two entertaining books, Wars I Have Seen (1945) and Brewsie 
and Willie (1946). On the liberation of Paris, she returned there 
and continued her sponsorship of new writing. 

Many of Gertrude Stein's unpublished manuscripts were 
deposited in the Yale Library. Among those published after 
her death are Four in America (1947), Two: Gertrude Stein 
and Her Brother, and Other Early Portraits, 1908-12 (1951), 
and Mrs. Reynolds (1952), an experimental novel. Gertrude 
Stein’s brother LEO STEIN (1872-1947) was a painter and art 
critic, who made Cézanne his chief interest in life. He wrote 
Appreciation: Painting, Poetry and Prose (1947) and his letters 
and papers, edited by Edmund Fuller, appeared as Journey 
into the Self in 1950. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Stewart, Gertrude Stein and the Pres- 
ent (1967); EJ. Hoffman, Gertrude Stein (1961); Dupee, in Commen- 
tary, 33 (1962), 519-23; R. Bridgemen, Gertrude Stein in Pieces (1941). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Mellow, Charmed Circle: Gertrude Stein 
and Company (1974). 


[Frederick J. Hoffman / Craig Svonkin (24 ed.)] 


STEIN, HENRI (1862-1940), French bibliographer and histo- 
rian. Stein, who was born in Pierry, Marne, became archivist 
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at the Archives Nationales in 1885. Here his access to the rich 
documentary sources enabled him to produce an enormous 
number of works in many different areas. After his retirement 
in 1923 from the chief curatorship of the ancient section, he 
taught the history, use, and conservation of documents at the 
Ecole des Chartres until 1933. Stein was not a specialist in one 
area or period, but was, rather, a universal scholar: bibliogra- 
pher, archivist, archaeologist, general historian, local historian, 
art historian, and topographer. His work in French history was 
particularly important. 

He founded and directed the periodical La Bibliographie 
Moderne, and created the Société Francaise de Bibliographie. 
Among his many books are Les Archives de l' Histoire de France 
(with C.V. Langlois, 3 vols., 1891), Manuel de Bibliographie Gé- 
nérale (1897), Répertoire Numérique des Archives du Chatelet 
de Paris (1898), Bibliographie Générale des Cartulaires Fran- 
¢ais ou Relatifs a Histoire de France (1907), Les Architectes 
des Cathédrales Gothiques (1911), Charles de France (1919), and 
Répertoire Bibliographique de l'Histoire de France, 1920-1931 


(with P. Caron, 1931). 
[Irwin L. Merker] 


STEIN, HERBERT (1916-1999), U.S. economist. Stein was 
born in Detroit, Michigan. After graduating from Williams 
College in 1935, he obtained his doctorate from the University 
of Chicago. For 22 years he was on the staff of the Committee 
for Economic Development (known as CED), an influential, 
privately sponsored research and policy-formulating organi- 
zation. Subsequently, he joined the Brookings Institution and 
was appointed to the President’s Council of Economic Advis- 
ers by President Nixon soon after his election (1969-71). In 
1972, Stein became the Council’s chairman, serving until 1974, 
after which he taught at the University of Virginia. He was 
appointed a member of the Advisory Committee of National 
Growth Policy Processes in 1976 and adjutant scholar of the 
American Enterprise Institute, and scholar in 1977. Stein, who 
had long opposed government intervention in private price 
and wage decisions, played a major role in the first attempt by 
a peacetime administration to enforce price and wage controls, 
although he was not optimistic about the program's success. 
Stein is credited with developing the concept of the “full em- 
ployment budget” during the 1940s. This concept establishes 
government expenditures on the basis not of actually expected 
government income, but of income that would be received in 
a fully prosperous economy. Along the same lines is the view, 
represented in the early post-World War 11 years by the cep, 
that budgetary deficits are not always bad. 

Stein was a senior fellow at the American Enterprise In- 
stitute and the A. Willis Robertson Professor of Economics 
Emeritus at the University of Virginia. 

In 2000 the National Association for Business Economics 
created the Herbert Stein Public Service Award, which is pre- 
sented to a policy adviser or policymaker in the U.S. or abroad 
with an outstanding record of public service. The first award 
was presented to Stein posthumously in September 2000. 
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Stein’s publications include The Fiscal Revolution in 
America (1969), the novel On the Brink (with B. Stein, 1977), 
Moneypower (with B. Stein, 1979), Presidential Economics 
(1984), Washington Bedtime Stories (1986), The New IIlustrated 
Guide to the American Economy (with M. Foss, 1995), On the 
Other Hand (1995), and What I Think (1998). 

His son Ben Stein is a noted writer, scholar, and hu- 


morist. 
[Joachim O. Ronall / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


STEIN, HERMAN D. (1917- ), U.S. social work educator. 
Born in New York, Stein taught social work research at the 
New York School of Social Work, Columbia University, from 
1945 to 1947. He then worked for three years with the *Ameri- 
can Jewish Joint Distribution Committee (director of welfare 
department, 1948-50), and returned to the New York School 
of Social Work, where from 1958 to 1964 he was a professor. 
From 1959 to 1964 he also directed its research center. In 1964 
he became professor and dean of the School of Applied Social 
Services, Case Western Reserve University, Cleveland, and in 
1967 provost for Social and Behavioral Sciences, Case West- 
ern Reserve University. The many national and international 
committees on which Stein served include the National In- 
stitute of Mental Health (chairman, social work committee, 
1958-62); the Council of Social Work Education (president, 
1966-69); and the International Association of Schools of So- 
cial Work (president, elected 1968). He was an expert adviser 
for UNESCO and UNICEF. 

In 1998 the cwru’s Mandel School of Applied Social 
Sciences initiated the annual Herman D. Stein Lectureship in 
International Social Welfare to honor Stein’s “extraordinary 
lifework and accomplishments in building international so- 
cial services.” 

A book of Stein’s selected papers, Challenge and Change 
in Social Work Education, was published in 2003. Among the 
books Stein edited are Social Perspectives on Behavior (with 
R.A. Cloward, 1958) and Social Theory and Social Invention 
(1968), a collection of essays; and The Crisis in Welfare in 
Cleveland (1969). His many articles included studies of Jewish 
social work in the United States. 


[Joseph Neipris / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


STEIN, ISAAC (d. 1495), rabbi, rosh yeshivah, and halakhic 
authority. Stein probably came from the village of that name 
near Nuremberg, a district in Bavaria (i.e., Stein bei Nuern- 
berg). He studied under Israel *Isserlein, to whom he invari- 
ably refers as “the Gaon,’ basing himself upon the halakhic 
rulings he heard from him, as well as upon the customs he 
saw practiced in his home in Wiener Neustadt. He resided 
in Regensburg and often refers to rulings he gave in that city. 
Stein was regarded in his day as one of the greatest halakhic 
authorities, Joseph *Colon referring to him and his brother, 
Aaron Pappenheim, during their lifetime, as “two distin- 
guished scholars” (lit. “golden pipes”) and numbering them 
among “the four leaders” who were the outstanding scholars 
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of the time. While in Nuremberg he debated with “the lom- 
edim” (the local scholars) on the question of the date of the 
compilation of the Talmud and when it was committed to 
writing, and at their request wrote a comprehensive essay on 
the subject, revealing an original approach and a power of 
critical analysis. 

Stein’s main reputation, however, rests upon his com- 
mentary and novellae to the Sefer Mitzvot Gadol (“Semag”) 
of *Moses b. Jacob of Coucy. He mentions many halakhot and 
emendations of the “Semag” which he received from Tevele 
of Nuremberg and suggestions given him by a certain Rabbi 
Samuel. The “Semag” was highly regarded both as a popular, 
practical, and readily accessible reference work of halakhah 
and as an authoritative source. As a result, many copies of the 
work were in circulation. Two editions published in Rome 
(1480) and Soncino (1488) are included in the list of Hebrew 
*incunabula. Many manuscripts of the work came into Stein’s 
possession, but he found in them “obscure matters and pas- 
sages that seemed labored.” As a result he came to the conclu- 
sion that it was necessary to compose a new edition, including 
his own explanations as well as giving emendations, noting 
sources, and adding complementary material. To ensure that 
the work would be of practical use in his time, he added some 
of the customs and traditions of the Jews of Germany. While 
in Regensburg he assembled a considerable amount of ma- 
terial, noting variant readings. According to his son, he col- 
lected the material for his book over a period of many years, 
noting down customs of which he had heard or had actually 
seen, copying glosses from the margins of the books of early 
scholars, collecting anonymous responsa, and investigating 
and comparing different versions, both from the Talmud and 
the works of the posekim, to determine the correct reading. 

He adopted a method original for his time. He wrote 
down his notes on hundreds of separate pieces of paper, like 
index cards, and then placed each piece in its relevant place 
between the pages of the “Semag” Since he “did not hide his 
copy of the Semag from the eyes of men,’ some people secretly 
copied these pieces of paper before the author had examined 
and emended any mistakes which crept into them. When the 
author became aware of this, “he was displeased and in or- 
der to prevent any harm arising,’ assembled a number of au- 
thoritative scholars in halakhah in the city of Gunzenhausen, 
and together with them, worked on the “Semag” for a number 
of years until the expulsion of the Jews from the city in 1495. 
Each note was subjected to a thorough discussion until the fi- 
nal version was decided upon by majority vote. He put his pen 
through the pieces of paper that were rejected, but preserved 
them inside the “Semag” “like the broken tablets which were 
preserved in the Ark.” He began to write his book from the 
corrected notes shortly before his death, but only reached the 
middle of precept 65 (on the laws of the Sabbath). 

He died in Regensburg. He bequeathed the copy of the 
“Semag” upon which he was working, together with the por- 
tion arranged in his own handwriting, and the corrected and 
rejected pieces of paper, to his son, Aviezri. At first the son hes- 
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itated to undertake the completion of the work and only ten 
years later (in 1506), began sorting the material and methodi- 
cally arranging it. In his introduction, the son warns against 
“those who possess unamended copies.” Fifty-two years after 
the author's death, the work, sometimes called “the Nimmu- 
kim [“reasons”] of Isaac Stein” appeared as an appendix of 
the Sefer Mitzvot Gadol (Venice, 1547), without mentioning 
that it was only an uncorrected part of the whole work. Nim- 
mukim contains valuable material for the study of the folk- 
lore of German Jewry and the linguistic usages of those days. 
Interesting too are the author's observations on Jewish so- 
cial life, such as the attitude to Hebrew as a spoken language, 
neighborly relations with gentiles, divination, the flogging of 
transgressors, and public confession. It serves as a source of 
great value because of its halakhic summaries and because of 
its fund of quotations from the works of early scholars. Many 
incomplete copies of Stein's work are extant. One in Oxford 
is said to be in the handwriting of the author's son, but this 
claim has still to be confirmed. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Resp Maharik, nos. 169-70; Mirsky, in: Tal- 
pioth, 7 (1957), 33-71; 317-593 8 (1961), 3-37, 420-50; Y.L. Bialer, Min 


ha-Genazim (1967), 9-29. 
[Yehuda Leib Bialer] 


STEIN, JANICE GROSS (1943-_), Canadian scholar, Middle 
East expert. Stein was born in Montreal and received an M.A. 
from Yale and a Ph.D. from McGill, becoming Belzberg Pro- 
fessor of Conflict Management and Negotiation and Director 
of the Munk Centre for International Studies at the University 
of Toronto. She wrote widely on negotiation theory, foreign 
policy decision-making, and international conflict and con- 
flict management. She authored over 80 books, book chap- 
ters, and articles. 

As a Middle East specialist, Stein addressed a range 
of important theoretical problems in political science and 
psychology. Her first book, Rational Decision Making: Isra- 
el’s Security Choices, 1967 (1980), used the 1967 war as a case 
study to test three contrasting models of decision-mak- 
ing. It won the Edgar Furniss Award of the Mershon Centre 
for outstanding contribution to the study of national secu- 
rity and civilian military education. Other works on Jewish 
or Middle East subjects include Powder Keg in the Middle 
East: The Struggle for Gulf Security (1995), Peacemaking in 
the Middle East (1985), and Contemporary Antisemitism 
(2005). 

Stein was a member of international advisory panels, 
including the Committee on International Conflict Resolu- 
tion of the National Academy of Sciences in Washington, the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, and 
the United States Institute for Peace. In Canada, Stein was 
chair of the Research Advisory Board to the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs and chair of the Advisory Board to the Canadian 
Centre for Foreign Policy Development as well as member of 
the Middle East Advisory Group in the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. She is a fellow of the Royal Society of Canada and a 
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Trudeau Fellow. She provided regular commentary on Middle 
East and other international issues for Canadian television. 


[Judith E. Szapor (2"¢ ed.)] 


STEIN, JOSEPH (1912- ), U.S. dramatist. Born in New York 
City, Stein grew up in the Bronx. His father, a Polish immi- 
grant, read him the stories of *Shalom Aleichem, and Stein 
would later remember them when he developed the musical 
Fiddler on the Roof. Earlier, Stein graduated from the City Col- 
lege of New York and earned a master of social work degree 
from Columbia University. He spent the next six years as a 
psychiatric social worker. In 1946 Stein began writing for ra- 
dio, and two years later he and a writing partner, Will Glick- 
man, began contributing sketches to Broadway revues. Stein 
was also a writer for the comedian Sid *Caesar’s television 
shows. One of his first works for Broadway was the musical 
Plain and Fancy (1955), about the adventures of a pair of so- 
phisticated New Yorkers living among the Amish in Pennsyl- 
vania. Then came Mr. Wonderful (1956), a vehicle for Sammy 
*Davis Jr., and, with Sheldon Harnick, the musical Body Beau- 
tiful (1958). In 1959 it was Take Me Along, an original musical, 
and in 1963, Enter Laughing, a comedy. Stein then produced 
the book (and Harnick and *Jerry Bock the music) for Fiddler 
(1964), the story of Tevye the milkman and his five daughters 
that played on Broadway, first with Zero *Mostel in the star- 
ring role, until 1972. It was revived on Broadway four times 
in the next 32 years, was made into a movie starring Chaim 
*Topol, the Israeli star, and spawned productions all over the 
world, including such unlikely venues as Japan. Audiences 
devoured the music (“If I Were a Rich Man; “Sunrise, Sun- 
set”) and related to the universal truths espoused by a poor 
Jew in the fictional shtetl of Anatevka, where the Jews’ lives 
were as shaky as that of a fiddler on a roof. Stein won the Tony 
Award and Drama Critics Circle Award for Fiddler. His other 
musicals included Zorba (1968), for which he received a Tony 
nomination; Rags (1986), another Tony nomination; and The 
Baker’s Wife, which won the Laurence Olivier award in Lon- 
don. He also wrote the screenplays for Enter Laughing and for 


Fiddler on the Roof. 
yi [Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


STEIN, JULES CEASAR (1896-1981), U.S. entertainment ex- 
ecutive; ophthalmologist. Stein was born in South Bend, In- 
diana, to Orthodox retailer M. Louis and Rose (nee Cohen) 
Stein. Stein’s mother was an invalid, and the resulting finan- 
cial drain for her medical care forced Stein to work at age 12, 
playing the violin and saxophone. He had established his own 
band and was booking musical acts by 1910 and graduated 
high school early two years later at age 16. Stein went on to 
attend the University of West Virginia (1912-13), the Univer- 
sity of Chicago (1915), University of Chicago’s Rush Medical 
College (1921) and the University of Vienna (1921). Following 
a residency in ophthalmology at Cook County Hospital in 
Chicago, Stein set up a private practice in 1923. He continued 
to book bands on the side, and, with William Goodheart, in 
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1924 Stein co-founded the Music Corporation of America, an 
agency that excelled at setting up exclusive contracts and per- 
fected packaging, which would provide venues for an entire 
season of bookings and net the agency a separate fee. In 1938, 
he sent employee Lew Wasserman to Hollywood to open an 
MCA film division. As the agency gained momentum in south- 
ern California, Stein moved his family to Beverly Hills. In 
1946, he turned the presidency of Mca over to Wasserman, but 
remained chairman. MCA was active in breaking the standard 
seven-year studio contract, and in 1952 Screen Actors Guild 
President Ronald Reagan helped secure a deal that would al- 
low Mca to represent and hire actors for the agency’s television 
production company Revue Productions. In 1959 the agency’s 
name was officially changed to Mca and went public. Mca also 
purchased Decca Records in 1959 and started acquiring other 
businesses, including a consolidated Universal Pictures, Spen- 
cer Gifts, and book publisher G.P. Putnam's Sons. In 1962, the 
Justice Department forced Mca to give up its agency, leaving 
the company to focus on television and film production. Stein 
began promoting vision research in 1960, founding Research 
to Prevent Blindness, Inc., which helped pave the way for cor- 
rective surgical procedures. The University of California at Los 
Angeles dedicated the Jules Stein Eye Institute in 1966, and two 
years later Stein pushed for Congress to establish the National 
Eye Institute under the umbrella of the National Institutes of 
Health. In 1973, after undergoing surgery a few years earlier 
for an intestinal disorder, Stein turned over chairmanship of 
MCA to Wasserman, but remained primary shareholder of the 
company. Upon his death from a heart attack, Stein left behind 
an estate worth $150 million. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: ‘Stein, Jules,” in: The Scribner Encyclopedia 
of American Lives, vol. 1: 1981-1985 (1998); Jules Stein - American 
Society of Cataract and Refractive Surgery, http://www.ascrs.org/ 
Awards/Jules-Stein-MD.cfm; T. Schatz, “The Last Mogul,” The Na- 
tion (June 30, 2003), http://www.thenation.com/docprint.mhtml?i= 
20030630 &s=schatz. 


°STEIN, BARON KARL VOM UND ZUM (1757-1831), Ger- 
man statesman and patriot. Stein opposed the political eman- 
cipation granted to Jews during and after the French Revolu- 
tion, even though his own ordinance of Prussian municipal 
government of 1808 had granted them municipal citizenship. 
Numerous antisemitic statements of his have been recorded, 
especially those he made against the patrician banking fami- 
lies of Berlin. When Frankfurt on the Main was freed from 
French rule in 1813, Stein, plenipotentiary for all conquered 
territories, refused to intervene on behalf of the Jewish com- 
munity which was in danger of losing its rights. Under 
his sponsorship the Westphalian estates of 1827 proposed a 
series of restrictive measures against the “harmful” Jewish 
population. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Freund, Die Emanzipation der Juden in 
Preussen, 1 (1912), 104ff.; M.J. Kohler, Jewish Rights at the Congresses 
of Vienna and Aix-La-Chapelle (1918), 6, 36-38; S. Baron, Die Juden- 
frage auf dem Wiener Kongress (1920), 33f., 185. 
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STEIN, LEONARD (Jacques; 1887-1973), barrister, author, 
and Zionist historian. Born in London, the son of a merchant, 
Stein was educated at St. Pauls and Oxford, where he was the 
first Jewish president of the Oxford Union, and was called to 
the bar in 1912. He was a captain in the British Army in World 
War 1, after which he served as a political officer in the military 
administration in Palestine and as military governor of Safed. 
In 1920 Chaim *Weizmann appointed him political secretary 
and legal adviser of the Zionist Organization, a position which 
he held from 1920 until 1929, when he left over a disagreement 
on the official policy of the Zionist leadership. In 1932 he re- 
turned to practicing law and achieved a reputation as a fore- 
most expert on taxation. He continued to advise the Jewish 
Agency and drafted the Zionist case before the Palestine Royal 
Commission (1936) and the Woodhead Commission (1938; see 
*Palestine, Inquiry Commissions). Stein’s testimony before the 
Shaw Commission, which investigated the causes of the 1929 
riots, was described by Weizmann as “the crowning glory of 
Stein’s outstanding services to Zionism.’ He was president of 
the Anglo-Jewish Association (1939-49) and exerted consid- 
erable influence on this body which had not been favorably 
disposed toward political Zionism, although Zionist circles felt 
that in the 1945-48 period his representations to the British 
government on behalf of the Anglo-Jewish associations were 
not always helpful to Zionist policy. 

Stein wrote extensively on Zionist history and compiled 
an anthology of official documents pertaining to Zionism and 
Israel, Promises and Afterthoughts, and, together with Leon Si- 
mon, edited Awakening Palestine (1923). His most outstand- 
ing book is the Balfour Declaration (1961), the most authori- 
tative, documented, and detailed work on the subject, which 
revealed many facts previously unpublished. He also edited 
and published (together with Gedalia Yogew) The Letters and 
Papers of Chaim Weizmann (vol. 1, 1889-1902). Stein wrote a 
number of standard works on revenue law. He was a director 
of the Jewish Chronicle newspaper for 36 years; it established 
a lectureship in Medieval Hebrew at Oxford to mark his 80 
birthday in 1967. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 

[Getzel Kressel] 


STEIN, LUDWIG (1859-1930), philosopher. Born in Erdébe- 
nye, Hungary, he studied philosophy at Berlin under Zeller, at 
Halle, and at the Jewish Theological Seminary of Berlin, where 
he became a rabbi and functioned in that capacity for a couple 
of years. He taught at Zurich (1886-91) and then was profes- 
sor at Berne. Stein edited the Archiv fuer Geschichte der Phi- 
losophie, Archiv fuer Systematische Philosophie und Soziologie, 
Berner Studien zu Philosophie und ihrer Geschichte, Bibliothek 
fuer Philosophie, and Nord und Sued. During World War 1 he 
was involved politically with the moderate Gustav Stresemann. 
Stein wrote extensively on philosophy and sociology. He was a 
cultural and political optimist of religious tendencies, oppos- 
ing the pessimism of Nietzsche and Spengler, a Humean in 
epistemology, and interested in biology. Stein’s writings deal 
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AVERROES 


Hebrew Translations of His Works 

The range of the translations of the commentaries may be 
gathered from the following partial list: Jacob b. Abba Mari 
*Anatoli translated in 1232 the middle commentary on Por- 
phyry’s Isagoge and those on the first four books of Aristotle’s 
Organon; Moses b. Samuel ibn *Tibbon translated between 
1244 and 1258 almost all of the epitomes of Aristotle's works 
on natural science and metaphysics, and in 1261 the middle 
commentary on the De Anima; Zerahiah b. Shealtiel Hen 
(*Gracian) translated in 1284 the middle commentaries on 
the Physics and the Metaphysics; Jacob b. Machir translated in 
1289 the epitome of the Organon, and in 1302 the epitome of 
part of the De Animalibus; Kalonymus b. Kalonymus of Arles 
translated between 1313 and 1317 the middle commentaries on 
the Topics, Sophistical Refutations, Physics, On Generation and 
Corruption, Meteorology, and Metaphysics, as well as the long 
commentaries on the Posterior Analytics and, it seems, the 
Physics and Metaphysics; Samuel b. Judah of Marseilles trans- 
lated in 1320-22 the middle commentary on the Nicomachean 
Ethics and the commentary on Plato’s Republic; Todros Todrosi 
of Arles translated in 1337 the middle commentaries on the 
Rhetoric and Poetics. 

In addition to the commentaries on Aristotle, Averroes’ 
independent works were also translated into Hebrew. The 
Tahdafut al-Tahafut was translated twice: once under the title 
Happalat ha-Happalah by *Kalonymus b. David b. Todros, 
who completed his translation in 1328; a second time anony- 
mously under the title Sefer ha-Tekumah. The anonymous 
translation was used by *Moses b. Joshua of Narbonne. There 
also exist medieval Hebrew translations of the Fas! al-Maqal 
(the treatise on the connection between religion and philos- 
ophy); of logical, physical, and metaphysical questions; the 
treatises on the conjunction of the hylic and the active intel- 
lects, and the De Substantia Orbis. The Hebrew translations 
of Averroes’ commentaries, in turn, gave rise to supercom- 
mentaries on these works. The most famous of the authors of 
the supercommentaries was *Levi b. Gershom (Gersonides) 
(see R. Glasner, in: JQR, 86 (1995), 51ff.). Other commentators 
on the commentaries by Averroes include *Jedaiah ha-Pe- 
nini, Solomon of Urgul, R.S. ha-Levi, Isaac Albalag, Judah b. 
Isaac ha-Kohen of Provence (second half of the 14 century), 
Moses of Narbonne, Joseph *Kaspi, Abraham *Avigdor, Mor- 
decai Natan, Abraham *Bibago, Isaac *Ibn Shem Tov, Shem 
Tov ben Joseph *Ibn Shem Toy, *Judah b. Jehiel (Messer Leon), 
Eli Habillo, and Elijah *Delmedigo. In addition, Levi b. Ger- 
shom, Moses of Narbonne, Joseph *Ibn Shem Tov, and Elijah 
Delmedigo also wrote commentaries on some of Averroes’ 
original works. 


Influence on Jewish Philosophy 

Since Averroes and Maimonides were both born in Cordova, 
some historians (for example, Leo Africanus) assumed that the 
two were close to one another; it has even been maintained 
that Maimonides was a pupil of Averroes. Some have found 
Averroes’ views in the Guide (for example, Isaac Abrabanel 
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in his commentary on Guide 1:51). However, all of these con- 
jectures are incorrect, for, while some of Maimonides’ views 
appear to be similar to those of Averroes, it seems certain 
that Maimonides was not familiar with Averroes’ commen- 
taries when he wrote the Guide (S. Pines (trans.), Guide of the 
Perplexed (1963), Cvi1I-cxx111; H.A. Wolfson, Crescas’ Cri- 
tique of Aristotle (1929), 323). Maimonides mentions Aver- 
roes works in two letters. In 1190, when Maimonides had 
completed at least some portions of the Guide, he wrote to 
his pupil Joseph b. Judah Ibn Shem Tov that he had received 
only recently Averroes’ commentaries with the exception of 
the one on De sensu et sensato. He also wrote that, while he 
had not had time to study them carefully, he was favorably 
impressed by their content (Iggerot ha-Rambam, ed. I. Shai- 
lat (1995), 1, 299, 313). Similarly, in a letter to Samuel ibn Tib- 
bon, the translator of the Guide, in 1199, Maimonides strongly 
recommends the commentaries of Averroes as an aid for un- 
derstanding Aristotle (ibid., 11, 552-53). As a result perhaps 
of Maimonides’ high praise for Averroes’ commentaries, they 
became in Hebrew translation the prime source for studying 
Aristotelian science, supplanting even the works of the Sta- 
girite himself. Among the philosophers of the 13 and 14 
centuries, Levi b. Gershom and Moses of Narbonne are usu- 
ally considered faithful followers of Averroes. However, this 
applies only to Moses of Narbonne, whose commentary on 
Maimonides’ Guide is pervaded by Averroes ideas (see esp. 
on 1:68 and 1:70), not to Gersonides. While the latter accepts 
a number of Averroes’ teachings, e.g., the eternity of the world 
(but only partially); that the existence of a thing is identical 
with its essence, not something superadded to it; that God can 
be described through positive attributes; he differs from him 
on anumber of others (Milhamot Adonai, passim). R. Glasner 
has shown in several studies that in his supercommentaries on 
Averroes’ epitomes and middle commentaries on Aristotle’s 
books on natural science, Gersonides rejects certain funda- 
mental Aristotelian positions presented therein, such as the 
Aristotelian accounts of natural motion and violent motion 
(see, e.g., Glasner, in C. Sirat et al. (eds.), Les méthodes de tra- 
vail de Gersonide (2003), 90-103, esp. 98-101). Averroes’ com- 
mentaries served as the principle source for the first two 13'- 
century encyclopedias of science and philosophy, the Midrash 
ha-Hokhmah by Judah b. Solomon ha-Kohen ibn *Matkah and 
the Deot ha-Filosofim (ascribed incorrectly in the manuscripts 
to Samuel ibn Tibbon) by Shem Tov b. Joseph ibn *Falaquera. 
While the Midrash ha-Hokhmah presents a much abridged 
version of Averroes’ commentaries, the Deot ha-Filosofim 
quotes them at length, often blending sections of the various 
commentaries together for the sake of clarification and com- 
prehensiveness. Falaquera explains his reliance on Averroes 
in his introduction where he states: “All that I write are the 
words of Aristotle as explained in the commentaries of the 
scholar Averroes, for he was the last of the commentators and 
he incorporated what was best from the [earlier] commentar- 
ies.” This view of Averroes is explicitly shared by another 13'- 
century encyclopedist, Levi ben Hayyim of Villefranche, who 
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STEIN, RICHARD 


with the history of philosophy, Jewish thought, social ques- 
tions, sociology, and optimistic philosophy. 

His chief works include Die Willensfreiheit und ihr Ver- 
haeltnis zur Goettlichen Praescienz und Providenz bei den Jue- 
dischen Philosophen des Mittelalters (1882); Freidrich Neitzsches 
Weltanschauung und ihre Gefahren (1893); Die soziale Frage 
im Lichte der Philosophie (1897, 1923*); Wesen und Aufgabe der 
Soziologie (1898); Der Sinn des Daseins (1904); Der soziale Op- 
timismus (1905); Philosophische Stroemungen der Gegenwart 
(1908), on neo-Kantiansim; Gegen Spengler (1925); and Evolu- 
tion and Optimism (lectures in America; 1926). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Koigen, in: Archiv fuer Systematische Philoso- 
phie und Soziologie, 33 (1929), 1-12; Dyroff, ibid., 34 (1931), 153-76. 

[Richard H. Popkin] 


STEIN, RICHARD (1898- ), Israeli ophthalmologist. Stein 
was born in Bohemia, the son of a farmer. After serving as an 
officer in the Austrian army during World War 1, in which he 
was taken prisoner by the Italians, he studied medicine at the 
University of Prague and worked at the eye clinic of the uni- 
versity until the Nazi invasion of Czechoslovakia in 1938. Dur- 
ing World War 11, he was incarcerated in the Theresienstadt 
concentration camp and was put in charge of health services 
there. After the war he founded an ophthalmological depart- 
ment in a hospital in Prague but in 1949 immigrated to Israel, 
having been invited to treat soldiers who had suffered eye inju- 
ries in the War of Independence. He established the ophthal- 
mological department of Tel ha-Shomer (now Chaim Sheba) 
Hospital and was the first to perform retinal transplants in 
Israel. He was appointed professor of ophthalmology at Tel 
Aviv University in 1966. Stein was president of the Israel Oph- 
thalmological Association for six years and a member of the 
International Ophthalmological Association. He was awarded 
the Israel Prize in 1973. 


STEIN, WILLIAM HOWARD (1911-1980), U.S. biochem- 
ist. Born in New York City, Stein studied at Harvard and Co- 
lumbia, receiving his doctorate in 1938 and joining the staff of 
Rockefeller University, where he was appointed professor in 
1952. In 1960 he was elected to the National Academy of Sci- 
ences and made a fellow of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. He served as chairman of the editorial committee 
of the American Society of Biological Chemists (1958-61) and 
chairman of the Journal of Biological Chemistry (1968-71). He 
was a member of the medical advisory board of the Hebrew 
University-Hadassah Medical School in Israel and a trustee 
of the Montefiore Hospital. Stein was stricken with polyneu- 
ritis in 1969 and was confined to a wheelchair until his death 
in 1980. In 1972 he was awarded the Nobel Prize for chemistry 
jointly with Dr. Stanford Moore, also of Rockefeller University, 
for research in proteins, peptides, and amino acids, in which 
he had been engaged for over 30 years. 


STEIN, YEHEZKIEL (1926- ), Israeli physician and medical 
research scientist. Born in Cracow, Poland, he graduated as 
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an M.D. from the Hebrew University of Jerusalem-Hadassah 
Medical School (1953) and after graduation joined the depart- 
ment of medicine at Hadassah where he received postgraduate 
training in biochemistry (1955-56). He was a visiting research 
scientist at Yale University and the Rockefeller University, New 
York (1959-61) on a Magnes Fellowship. After returning to Ha- 
dassah, he was appointed director of the Lipid Research Labo- 
ratory (1965-94), professor of medicine since 1969, and chair- 
man of the department of medicine (1969-94). Stein’s research 
centers on the contribution of high levels of lipoproteins rich 
in cholesterol (LDL) to atherosclerosis, a common disease of 
blood vessels including coronary artery disease. He also stud- 
ied the lipoprotein HDL which removes cholesterol from the 
circulation. He used experimental tissue culture systems, hu- 
man biochemical investigations, epidemiological surveys es- 
pecially in the Jerusalem region, and clinical trials in broad 
and imaginative combination to elucidate the mechanisms 
underlying the development of atherosclerotic disease. His 
findings have helped to identify risk factors for developing ath- 
erosclerosis such as genetic predisposition, obesity, diet, and 
smoking. He has also investigated the intriguing observation 
that religious orthodoxy reduces the risk of myocardial in- 
farction (“heart attacks”). Most of his more than 350 research 
publications were co-authored by his wife, Olga Stein, profes- 
sor of experimental medicine, who also obtained her M.D. 
from Hadassah (1953). He participated in many international 
epidemiological surveys and was visiting professor at many 
leading U.S. university departments with shared research in- 
terests. He played a leading part in national and international 
committees concerned with atherosclerosis research and with 
education and research in medical science in general. Stein’s 
achievements and international reputation in this field have 
been recognized by many honors and awards. These include 
the Heinrich Wieland Prize with O. Stein (1978), election to 
the Israel Academy of Sciences and Humanities (1980), hon- 
orary membership in the American Association of Physicians 
(1987), the Humboldt Research Award with O. Stein (1993), 
and the Israel Prize for medicine (1996). 


[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


STEINACH, EUGEN (1861-1944), physiologist and biolo- 
gist. He was born in Hohenems (in the Tyrol) and became 
professor of physiology at the German University of Prague, 
where he established a laboratory for general and compara- 
tive physiology, particularly of the sexual organs. In 1912 he 
was appointed director of the department of experimental bi- 
ology at the Vienna Academy of Science. Steinach also con- 
tributed to the study of the physiology of elastic tissue, of the 
sense organs and nervous system. He coined the name “pu- 
berty gland” Steinach devised an operation for rejuvenation 
which consisted in the ligation of the vas deferens to produce 
atrophy of the spermatogenic apparatus of the testes and con- 
sequently, as he supposed, proliferation of the interstitial tis- 
sue and increased production of the hormone testosterone. In 
1920 he published a book on the subject entitled Verjuengung 
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durch experimentelle Neubelebung der alternden Pubertaets- 
druese. He died in Montreux. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.R. Kagan, Jewish Medicine (1952), 169; Bi- 
ographisches Lexikon der hervorragenden Aerzte. 


[Suessmann Muntner] 


STEINBACH, ALEXANDER ALAN (1894-1978), U.S. rabbi 
and author. Steinbach, born in Baltimore, Maryland, was or- 
dained a rabbi by Hebrew Union College. From 1921 to 1934 
he filled several pulpits before becoming rabbi of Temple Aha- 
vath Sholom in Brooklyn, New York. Rabbi Steinbach served 
as president of the New York Board of Rabbis, the Brooklyn 
Board of Rabbis, and the Jewish Book Council of America, 
and was active on the boards of charitable, cultural, and civic 
agencies both in the Jewish and the general community. 

As an author, Rabbi Steinbach wrote volumes ranging 
from notes to the tractate Bava Mezia (1927), sermons, and 
textbooks to volumes of original essays Musings and Medi- 
tations (1941), Faith and Love (1959), and prize-winning po- 
etry, When Dreamers Build (1939). He was editor of the Jew- 
ish Book Annual from 1954 and of In Jewish Bookland (Nat'l 


JwB) from 1960. 
[Gladys Rosen] 


STEINBACH, EMIL (1846-1907), Austrian lawyer and pol- 
itician who became minister of finance. Born in Vienna, 
Steinbach practiced and taught law until 1874 when he was 
appointed an official in the Ministry of Justice under Julius 
*Glaser. Following his baptism in 1886 he was made a depart- 
ment head in the Ministry of Justice and pioneered legislation 
in social reform and workers’ insurance. On becoming minis- 
ter of finance in 1891 Steinbach introduced tax reforms and a 
new currency, the crown in place of the florin, basing it on the 
gold standard. After the fall of the government following the 
defeat of his electoral reform bill, Steinbach became a supreme 
court judge. He was president of the Supreme Court from 
1904 until his death. His publications include Die Moral als 
Schranke des Rechtserwerbs und der Rechtsausuebung (1898); 
Zur Friedensbewegung (1899), Der Staat und die modernen 
Privatmonopole (1903). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Spitzmueller, in: Neue Oesterreichische 
Biographie 1815-1918, 2 (1925), 48-62, incl. bibl.; L. Wittmayer, in: 
Jahrbuch fuer Gesetzgebung, Verwaltung und Volkswirtschaft (1907), 


553-75. 
[Josef J. Lador-Lederer] 


STEINBARG, ELIEZER (Shtaynbarg; 1880-1932), Yiddish 
educator, cultural activist, and author. Born in Lipkany, Mol- 
dava (former Bessarabia), Steinbarg received extensive Jewish 
instruction from kabbalist Yosele Dayen, and was self-taught 
in Russian and German literature. Like his older cousin, He- 
brew writer Judah *Steinberg, he was a teacher, and, for many 
years, director of a Hebrew-Yiddish school in Lipkany. In 
1911, Steinbarg met with H.N. *Bialik and Y.H.*Rawnitzki in 
Odessa; their plan to publish Steinbarg’s fables was abandoned 
with the outbreak of World War 1. From 1919 until his death, 
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STEINBERG 


Steinbarg lived with his wife, Rivke, in Czernowitz, where Jew- 
ish national consciousness was finding increasing expression. 
A keen Hebraist, Steinbarg was also a proponent of Yiddish 
phonetic orthography. He published an illustrated Yiddish 
primer (Alef-Beys, 1921) and a Yiddish-language method for 
learning Hebrew (Alfon, 1921), intertwining the pedagogy of 
taytsh with the aesthetic pleasure of whimsy. From 1920 to 
1928, he was the animating force behind Yiddish-language 
children’s theater and summer camps. He was director of a 
Sholem Aleichem school in Rio de Janeiro (1928-30), before 
returning to Czernowitz, where he resumed the leadership 
of Yiddishist cultural activities. The 20‘ anniversary of the 
Czernowitz Language Conference saw the publication of 
Durkh di Briln (“Through My Eyeglasses”), a limited edition 
of 12 of Steinbarg’s rhymed fables, and was the occasion for 
the “discovery” of literary Yiddish Romania, then at its apogee, 
whose towering figures were two “neo-folk poets,’ Steinbarg 
and Itsik *Manger. While public performances of Steinbarg’s 
fables had long been popular locally, it was through Herz 
Grossbart’s artistic recitals that these Yiddish tales gained in- 
ternational renown. When Steinbarg died in March 1932, his 
collection Mesholim, was in galley proofs. Published a few 
months later, the book became a bestseller; the texts have been 
widely translated and anthologized. Mayselekh (“Short Stories) 
was published in Czernowitz (1936), and a supplementary 
volume of fables, Mesholim 11, in Tel Aviv (1956). The revised, 
standard edition of Mesholim (with 150 fables) was issued in 
1969. Rivke Steinbarg died in Israel in 1968. In 1972, Eliezer 
Steinbarg’s archives were donated to the National and Uni- 
versity Library (Jerusalem) by her brother, Yehudah Heilprin, 
and Eliezer Steinbarg’s siblings, Shemuel and Rivke. Steinbarg 
is the outstanding master of the Yiddish fable both in content 
and form. An admixture of mordant wit, trenchant analysis, 
and deep humanism, the fables are largely indeterminate and 
rarely offer a clear moral. Each protagonist is depicted through 
characteristic syntax and discourse; the speaking subjects in- 
clude lyric figures, animals, and inanimate objects, notably 
exploring power relations. Fables of alphabetic characters (oy- 
syes) are particularly innovative. Steinbarg combines motifs 
from traditional Hebrew study with modern literary language 
informed by conversational folk sources. He also enriched 
Yiddish culture with new idioms and reshaped proverbs. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 4 (1929), 588-93; S. Bickel, 
Rumenye (1961), 205-34; G. Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 909-10. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sh. Niger, Yidishe Shrayber fun Tsvantsikstn Yor- 
hundert (1973), 211-28; D. Leibel, in E. Steinbarg, Mesholim (1969), 
323-34; Afn Shvel, 306 (April-June 1997) (special Steinbarg issue). 
[Nikki Halpern (24 ed.)] 


STEINBERG, Canadian family. Montreal's Steinberg fam- 
ily history exemplifies the classic model of poor immigrants 
from humble origins who succeeded in business and amassed 
a large fortune. The family immigrated to Montreal from Hun- 
gary in 1911. They eked out a living largely through the efforts 
of IDA ROTH STEINBERG, who opened in 1917 a small grocery 
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store on St. Lawrence Boulevard in the heart of the immigrant 
area. IDA and WILLIAM STEINBERG (Sternberg in Hungary) 
had six children, of whom SAM STEINBERG (1905-1978) was 
the second eldest and ultimately the most prominent. All six 
children worked in the family store but Sam proved to be es- 
pecially bright, talented, and innovative. He was also highly 
motivated and had a remarkable entrepreneurial sense. As 
a young man, he became the dominant figure in the family 
enterprise and guided the firm as it became a main grocery 
chain serving the Quebec consumer and an integral part of the 
Quebec scene. Under Sam’s leadership the Steinberg’s super- 
market chain also expanded beyond Quebec into Ontario and 
had major interests in the United States. Known for quality 
products, innovation, top customer service, and high ethical 
business standards, through the second half of the 20" cen- 
tury the Steinberg’s chain was recognized as one of the most 
successful Jewish-owned companies closely associated with 
the growth of the Montreal Jewish community. 

Sam Steinberg controlled the company until his death 
in 1978. While he was alive, the company also remained very 
much a family business, employing many family members, 
though this ultimately proved to be a weakness. Of the other 
Steinberg siblings, NATHAN played a key role as a senior vice 
president and Sam’s right-hand man. In the next generation, 
Sam’s son-in-law, MEL DOBRIN, became president of the firm 
and Nathan's son ARNOLD STEINBERG was executive vice 
president. By the 1970s, however, the family enterprise en- 
countered difficulties adapting to the changing business con- 
ditions. The situation became more acute after Sam died with 
no clear succession plan in place. Deteriorating relationships 
between the family and the firm's professional management 
and among several family members led to discord, much of 
which became public, and ultimately resulted in the sale of 
the company in 1989. 

Sam Steinberg’s two obsessions were the business and 
his family. He had little time for community activities and 
was often at odds with Sam *Bronfman, the titular leader of 
the Montreal Jewish community during Sam Steinberg’s ac- 
tive years. Nevertheless Steinberg did head the organizing 
committee for the Pavilion of Judaism at Expo ’67, Montreal's 
world fair. He also served as president of the Montreal Jewish 
General Hospital and was active in the Canadian Council of 
Christians and Jews. 

Most of the Steinberg clan, nearly 100 descendants of 
Sam Steinberg and his five siblings, remain in Montreal, where 
several have played significant roles in and provided financial 
support to Jewish and large community activities. Despite the 
healing of some of the family rifts that developed before the 
sale of the family business, the family no longer acts as a co- 


herent unit. 
[Harold M. Waller (24 ed.)] 


STEINBERG, AARON (1891-1975), author and philosopher. 
Steinberg, a brother of Isaac Nahman *Steinberg, was born in 
Dvinsk, and studied in Russia and Germany. During World 
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War 1 he was interned in a German village. After the war Stein- 
berg helped to found an institute of learning in Leningrad 
where the intellectual leaders of Russian Jewry came together 
to sponsor and create new cultural values. Here and at the uni- 
versity, Steinberg lectured on the history of Jewish philoso- 
phy. He was a close friend of Simon Dubnow, with whom he 
collaborated. The climate, however, soon became unfriendly 
for Jewish scholars and in 1922 he moved to Berlin, where he 
helped to establish the Gesellschaft fiir Juedische Wissen- 
schaft, as well as the Yiddish Scientific Institute, *yrvo. He 
published a book on Dostoevsky’s Philosophy of Freedom and 
was co-editor of the Yiddish Algemeyne Entsiklopedye, which 
after many years was continued in London under the title Jew- 
ish People, Past and Present. It was Steinberg’s translation of 
Dubnow’s ten-volume World History of the Jewish People that 
made Dubnow well known in German-speaking countries. 
Together with Dubnow, he wrote a three-volume History of 
the Jewish People published shortly before World War 11. He 
also edited a memorial volume to mark Dubnow’s centenary 
in 1960, Simon Dubnow: The Man and His Work (1860-1960) 
(1963). Steinberg wrote fluently in Hebrew, English, Yiddish, 
French and German and his scholarly articles were published 
in various journals. He settled in England in 1934 and headed 
the Cultural Department of the World Jewish Congress until 
1971. He was Honorary President of the Association of Jewish 


Journalists and Authors. 
[Josef Fraenkel] 


STEINBERG, AVRAHAM (1947- ), Israeli physician and 
ethicist. Born in Germany, Steinberg immigrated with his 
parents as an infant to Israel (1949). After graduating high 
school Steinberg studied at Yeshivat Merkaz ha-Rav Kook in 
Jerusalem (1965-66). He then studied medicine at the Medi- 
cal School of Hebrew University-Hadassah in Jerusalem and 
graduated in 1972. After serving in the army as a medical of- 
ficer in the Air Force (1973-76), Steinberg trained in pediat- 
rics at the Shaare Zedek Medical Center in Jerusalem, and in 
pediatric neurology at the Albert Einstein College of Medi- 
cine and at Montefiore Hospital Medical Center in the Bronx, 
New York (1976-82). Steinberg has worked as a senior pedi- 
atric neurologist at Shaare Zedek and Bikkur Cholim Hospi- 
tals in Jerusalem, as well as in the various health maintenance 
organizations in Jerusalem. Between 1986 and 1999 Steinberg 
served as secretary and treasurer of the Israel Society of Pe- 
driatic Neurology. From 1969 Steinberg researched and pub- 
lished extensively in the fields of general and Jewish medical 
ethics, history of medicine and medicine and law. He wrote 
many papers in Israeli and international journals, and he lec- 
tured in medical ethics at the Hebrew University Medical 
School as well as in many national and international forums. 
Steinberg chaired several national committees on medical- 
ethical issues, including the National Israeli Committee for 
Evaluation of Living Organ Donors, the National Advisory 
Committee to the Minister of Health for Enacting a Law Con- 
cerning the Terminally Ill, the National Advisory Committee 
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for Amendments of the Anatomy and Pathology Law, and 
the National Forum Concerning Organ Donations in Israel. 
In 1999 Steinberg received the Israel Prize for his monumen- 
tal work Encyclopedia of Jewish Medical Ethics (1988-98, 2,740 
pp.). Steinberg was the director of the Medical Ethics Unit 
and senior pediatric neurologist, Shaare Zedek Medical Cen- 


ter, Jerusalem, Israel. 
[Bracha Rager (274 ed.)] 


STEINBERG, ISAAC NAHMAN (1888-1957), Russian revo- 
lutionary, jurist, writer, and leader of the *Territorialist move- 
ment. He was born in Dvinsk (Daugavpils, Latvia) into a 
family in which Jewish tradition and Haskalah coexisted. His 
father was a well-established merchant and his mother was 
the sister of the Yiddish literary critic *Baal-Makhshoves. 
Steinberg received a traditional Jewish education, which had 
a marked influence on him until the end of his life. He stud- 
ied law at Moscow University, from which he was expelled 
because of revolutionary activities. In 1910 he completed his 
legal studies at Heidelberg University, receiving the title of 
Doctor of Laws for his dissertation Die Lehre vom Verbrechen 
im Talmud (1910; “Penal Law in the Talmud”), published as a 
book. For a few years before the outbreak of World War 1 he 
practiced as a lawyer in Moscow. 

Steinberg had begun his revolutionary activity in 1906, 
when as a student he joined the Social Revolutionary Party. 
He was arrested, imprisoned, and exiled abroad. In 1910 he 
returned to Russia. After the February 1917 Revolution, when 
the Social Revolutionary Party split up, Steinberg joined its 
left-wing faction. When the faction joined the first Soviet gov- 
ernment headed by Lenin, Steinberg represented his party in 
it serving as commissar for law (minister of justice) from De- 
cember 1917 to March 1918. After the split between the left- 
wing Social Revolutionaries and the Bolsheviks Steinberg was 
arrested several times. He left Russia, and from 1923 lived in 
Berlin. There he acted as representative abroad for his party, 
and went on lecture tours on its behalf. From 1933 to 1939 
Steinberg lived in London, and in 1943 settled in New York. 
There, among other activities, he was a member of the board 
of directors of *y1vo, on whose behalf he made several jour- 
neys to South Africa and South America. 

Steinberg began his literary activity by contributing to 
legal and general periodicals in Russia. Subsequently he con- 
tinued as one of the editors of party organs in Moscow and 
Berlin. He also contributed to the general socialist press, and 
to the Yiddish Zukunft in New York. From 1926 to 1937 Stein- 
berg published and edited the series in Yiddish Fraye Shriftn 
farn Yidishen Sotsialistishn Gedank in which he attempted to 
formulate his ideas in the spirit of ethical socialism, which 
combined Jewish ethics with the ideal of universal justice and 
human solidarity. From 1943 to 1956 he edited the monthly 
Oyfn Shvel of the Freeland League, founded by Ben *Adir. 
Apart from numerous articles of literary and political inter- 
est, Steinberg published a series of books in Russian, Yiddish, 
and German on the Russian Revolution, which were trans- 
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lated into English and other languages. He also wrote a so- 
cial drama in German, Der Dornenweg (“The Thorny Path,’ 
1927; Yid. trans. 1928), which was produced in Germany. His 
best-known book is his comprehensive work on the Russian 
revolutionary Maria Spiridonova (Eng., 1935; Yid., 1936; Heb., 
1936). His socialist credo is expressed in his Der Moralisher 
Ponim fun der Revolutsiye (“The Moral Aspect of the Revo- 
lution,” Yid., 1925; Rus., 1925); Gewalt und Terror in der Rev- 
olution (Ger., 1931); In the Workshop of the Revolution (1953; 
1955). He wrote on his brief experience as minister of justice 
in Russia in Als ich Volkskommissar war (Ger., 1929; Memoirs 
of a People’s Commissar, Eng., 1931; Yid., 1931). 

His activity in the Territorialist movement forms a spe- 
cial chapter in Steinberg’s life. Hitler's rise to power in Ger- 
many, and subsequently the outbreak of World War 1, led 
him to advocate the idea of Territorialism. He argued that the 
safety of European Jews could not await a change in the British 
policy in Palestine, and accordingly founded the territorialistic 
Freeland League which advocated Jewish colonization in other 
countries. In pursuit of this aim Steinberg went to Australia 
and proposed the creation of an autonomous Jewish colony in 
the northwestern Kimberley. His efforts failed, however, the 
Australian government being prepared to accept Jewish refu- 
gees but not to tolerate a separate national unit on its territory. 
After the failure of the Australian project, Steinberg promoted 
a similar plan, though on a more limited scale, in Surinam, 
which also ended in failure. He wrote on his ideas on Terri- 
torialism and attempts to put them into practice in Geleblt un 
Gekholemt in Australie (Yid., 1945; Australia - The Unpromised 
Land, Eng., 1948), and to some extent also in Mit Eyn Fus in 
Amerike (1951), on personalities, events, and ideas. 

Steinberg’s was an unusual personality, in which vary- 
ing and seemingly conflicting elements combined. While 
an extreme left-wing revolutionary, and among the leaders 
of the party which relied on the Russian peasant, Steinberg 
was an observant Orthodox Jew, with Jewish national ideas, 
and active in Jewish politics. He was a prolific writer, with a 
lucid style, as well as an accomplished speaker and contro- 
versialist. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 4 (1930), 604-8; Yizhak 
Nahman Steinberg Gedenk-Bukh (1961); M. Enav, Be-Saarat ha- 


Hayyim (1967). iat 
imha Katz 


STEINBERG, JACOB (1887-1947), Hebrew poet, short story 
writer, and essayist; born in Belaya Tserkov in the Ukraine. Lit- 
tle is known of his early life, except what may be gathered from 
his short stories and novelettes. These, with their portrayal of 
poverty, family squabbles, the vagaries of self-education, revolt 
against tradition, and flight to the city suggest the usual back- 
ground of a Hebrew writer in Eastern Europe prior to World 
War 1. At 14 Steinberg ran away to Odessa where he met H.N. 
Bialik, who encouraged him, and Z. Shneour, who became his 
close friend. In 1903 he moved to Warsaw where he published 
his first Hebrew poem and contributed to Hebrew and Yiddish 
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periodicals, winning literary acclaim in both languages. At the 
outbreak of World War 1 he immigrated to Palestine and, ex- 
cept for the years 1923 to 1925 spent in Berlin, lived out his life 
there. In Palestine he ceased writing Yiddish and contributed 
regularly in Hebrew to Ha-Poel ha-Za’ir, Moledet, and Davar. 
From 1942 he was one of the editors of Moznayim, the liter- 
ary periodical of the Hebrew Writers’ Association. His Hebrew 
writings were republished in 1957 as part of the Dvir Classical 
Library. The collected works appeared in 1964. 


Poetry and Poetics 

Steinberg’s work is highly original, notwithstanding that he 
was not an innovator. Though he never acknowledged any 
influence, that of Bialik is clearly discernible in his earlier po- 
ems and short stories. But his insight into the work of Baude- 
laire and Verlaine and the lesson derived from the Russian 
realists are equally evident in what may be described as his 
“spiritual realism.” 

In his quest for flawless form, in his pained introspec- 
tion, and in his objection to the excesses of didacticism, he is 
thus reminiscent of Baudelaire. The recurrent mood of ennui 
with its accompanying motifs of decay, poison, tombs, and 
riddles also recalls the French poet and the later symbolists. 
From Baudelaire and his disciples he apparently derived the 
doctrine of enigmatic affinities, also sharing their predilection 
for analogy and oxymorons. 

Like the symbolists, Steinberg distrusts descriptive verse; 
the poet, he maintains, should neither initiate nor analyze 
but uncover the essential correspondences between things. 
Analogy alone reveals that things are not haphazard, opaque, 
or fragmentary. It alone can ensure the conception of a uni- 
fied world which is the sum total of all its analogies brought 
together by poetic imagination. The poet is thus capable of 
reconciling opposites without diminishing their polar ten- 
sion, the latter being the key to and the manifestation of the 
mystery of life. 

Steinberg’s style, essentially biblical, deliberately archaic, 
with a manifest contempt for “the lightsome present,” is nev- 
ertheless exact and specific. He is perhaps the only modern 
Hebrew poet who succeeded in forging a biblical style into an 
adequate tool for the expression of a basically modern sensi- 
bility, without recourse to pastiche or a technique of fragmen- 
tation. Despite its insistence on the discovery of new relation- 
ships, his poetry is not given to modernistic analogies that 
“make it new” by their sheer incongruity. On the contrary, he 
often resorts to a conventional imagery which comes alive by 
dint of a single word or expression. The main strength of his 
idiom lies in the endowment of abstract spiritual entities with 
almost sculptural concreteness. His phrases and word forma- 
tions, ostensibly biblical but intrinsically his own, cannot be 
paraphrased and would greatly lose in translation. They epit- 
omize fully realized moments drawn from intense personal 
experience yet emanating, as it were, from the wisdom of the 
ages. These “moments,” enigmatic “documents of life,” as he 
calls them, are not susceptible to logical reduction but they are 
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equally hostile to the spirit of generalizing abstractions and are 
not satisfied with mere “musical” vagueness — qualities Stein- 
berg disliked in poetry as in life. Hence his predilection for the 
powerful realism in the narrative books of the Bible. 

Steinberg’s emphasis on such pregnant moments is rein- 
forced by a theoretical preoccupation with the smallest struc- 
tural and semantic unit - the verse line and the single word, 
provided it contains what he calls “an epic of life” He saw the 
history of Hebrew literature as a gradual estrangement from 
the life-engendering verse line and as an immersion in rhe- 
torical garrulity, inattentive to life or inimical to it. The very 
indifference of the Jew to aesthetic perception is symptomatic 
of the malaise of an uprooted people. Whoever envisages a 
future for Jewish poetry, he argues, envisages a future for the 
Jewish nation. The return of Hebrew poetry to the “line” im- 
plies the return of the Jew to normal life. 

More than any of his contemporaries, Steinberg thus 
pointed out the major weakness of contemporary Hebrew lit- 
erature of his day, though his own poetry was not always un- 
tainted by the very things he abhorred. His condemnation of 
a cliché-ridden rhetoric constituted a reaction against a tradi- 
tion which had exhausted itself, and, in the eyes of its modern 
opponents, had adulterated the language of poetry. Like the 
imagists, Steinberg sought to return to the hard core of poetry, 
which he too calls image. His assertion that at the dawn of a 
new epoch the image-analogy is first to awaken to a new life, 
is the essence of the imagist credo. As prototype of his image, 
Steinberg points to the ambiguous word-entity fashioned by 
biblical realism. The ancient Hebrews, he argues, were un- 
skilled in the arts of building and sculpture but excelled in 
sculpting abstract notions into word monuments. In this re- 
sides the strength of the Hebrew language itself whose words 
are “chiseled, solid stones, not formless sand as in Slavic and 
Germanic tongues.” This insistence on hardness and mean- 
ingful directness is evinced in Steinberg’s late lyrics and in his 
accomplished love poems in which he evokes the experience 
with unsparing truthfulness and almost scientific detachment. 
On the whole his poetry marks one of the most impressive 
achievements of modern Hebrew literature. 


Stories 

Steinberg wrote some 20 stories whose themes and landscapes 
are taken mainly from the life of the Jewish communities in 
the small towns of the Ukraine. These depict a lowly world of 
frustration, unhappy love affairs, the squalor of an existence 
under constant persecution — a world stirred by the echoes of 
far-off change and revolution. Most of them resolve in death, 
defeat, suicide, the waste of strong passions doomed to slow 
extinction and transformed into forces of destruction. 

Out of this gallery of uprooted, washed-out, withered 
souls — portrayed with restraint, with close attention to the 
pregnant minor detail, and without a trace of melodrama — 
rises a specter of the writer’s own early incurable afflictions. 

But beyond autobiography, the stories are a psychological 
study of the rootless Jew in the midst of a hostile world. Here 
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Steinberg allies himself with J.H. Brenner, S.Y. Abramovitsh 
(Mendele Mokher Seforim), and a long succession of Jewish 
writers in a blunt scrutiny of what he considers the only race 
of man forced out of the orbit of nature and living for the sake 
of death in the absence of any earthly purpose to devote itself 
to. The condemnation of the galut is absolute, but even when 
describing the Diaspora Jew as “a freakish specter,’ Steinberg 
remains the observer rather than the preacher. The sense of 
a common lot and the echoes of pogroms turn this predica- 
ment, too, into an occasion of self-revelation. This is where 
the stories and the poems touch. 


Essays 

His essays, ostensibly written about “occasional” subjects, are 
set in the realities of Erez Israel. Whether he writes about the 
hamsin, the atmosphere of the café, or the plethora of lan- 
guages in the city of his day, he constantly reverts to the subject 
that haunts him: the impoverished spiritual life of a small and 
arid community of immigrants, as opposed to the glory that 
was Judah. These essays, halfway between the conventional es- 
say form and the prose poem, do not register fleeting moods 
or impressionistic intimacies, but adhere to the lesson Stein- 
berg learned from the Bible (one of the few masterpieces, he 
maintains, in which a whole nation revealed its soul) and from 
the nature of the Hebrew language as he interpreted it. 

Despite their affinity to Zionist ideology, his ideas, 
couched like his poems in biblical language, are concerned 
with and addressed to the select few. Indeed, the strengthen- 
ing of the individual is seen by Steinberg as the main task of 
Hebrew renascence. 

‘The essays won a wider acclaim than the poems. Only 
after the War of Independence, with the advent of a new gen- 
eration of Hebrew writers inveighing against the rhetorical 
excesses of their predecessors, were his works more closely 
read and revalued. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Shaked, in: J. Steinberg, Yalkut Sippurim 
(1966), 7-27; A. Epstein, in: Sefer ha-Shanah li-Yhudei Amerikah, 4 
(1939), 228-35; J.M. Ben-Eliezer, in: Ha-Tekufah, 21 (1924), 501-3; J. 
Silbershlag, in: Bitzaron, 1 (1940), 333-44; M. Rabinson, in: Haolam, 
26 (1937/38), 138f.; 617f.,; I. Cohen, Yaacov Steinberg Vi-Yzirato (1972). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Ungerfeld, “Y. Steinberg, in: Hadoar, 
51 (1972), 528-29; A. Komem, Darkhei ha-Sippur shel Yaakov Stein- 
berg (1976); A. Brakai, Mishka’im Bialikiyyim be-Shirat Meshorerim 
(1976); G. Shaked, Ha-Sipporet ha-Ivrit, 1 (1977), 250-1; Y. Cohen, 
“Y. Steinberg; in: Moznayim, 47:5 (1979), 283-88; Z. Sivan, Ha-Ye- 
sod ha-Dramati be-Shirat Y. Steinberg (1979); H. Herzig, Ha-Sippur 
ha-Ivri be-Reshit Shenot ha-Esrim (1992); Z. Luz, Y. Steinberg, Mono- 
grafyah (2000); A. Komem, Shenei Ekronot Yesod be-Shirat Yaakov 


Steinberg (2004). 
[Natan Zach] 


STEINBERG, JOSHUA (1825-1908), Hebrew writer, linguist, 
and teacher, son-in-law of A.B. Lebensohn (Adam ha-Kohen). 
A graduate of the Vilna Government Rabbinical Seminary, 
Steinberg served as a government-appointed rabbi in Bialys- 
tok and Vilna (1860-66), and was active in the establishment 
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of governmental Russian-Jewish schools. In 1867 he was ap- 
pointed lecturer in Hebrew and Aramaic at the Vilna Rab- 
binical Seminary and was censor of Hebrew books from 1883 
to 1905. From time to time Steinberg wrote articles in which 
he preached the ideas of the Haskalah. The body of his work 
was connected with the study of Hebrew and its grammar. 
He wrote textbooks in Russian for the study of Hebrew and 
Aramaic; translated the Pentateuch and several books of the 
Prophets into Russian with Hebrew and Russian commen- 
tary; compiled a Russian-Hebrew dictionary (1880), and a 
frequently reprinted Russian-Hebrew pocket dictionary. In 
his book of grammar, Maarekhei Leshon Ever (1884), he em- 
ployed his own method, whose main principle was the accep- 
tance of the Ashkenazi pronunciation of vowels and the use 
of two- and three-letter roots. His biblical dictionary, Mish- 
pat ha-Urim (1891; revised edition, Millon ha-Tanakh, 1940), 
has retained its value. Steinberg was a scrupulous purist who 
wrote only in the biblical idiom. Ahad Ha-Am, who printed 
his article “Toledot ha-Safah ve-Torat Darwin” (“History of 
Language and Darwin's Theory,” in: Ha-Shiloah (2 (1897), 
24-37)), referred to his writings as examples of the inability 
of biblical style to express modern scientific thought. Stein- 
berg greatly influenced the methods of teaching Hebrew lan- 
guage and grammar. 

His works also include: translation of M.J. Lebensohn’s 
poems into German, Gesaenge Zions (Vilna, 1859); epigrams 
and proverbs, Or la-Yesharim (1865); and three chapters of 
Sybilline Oracles translated into Hebrew in Ha-Meassef (War- 
saw, 1886). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.Y. Katznelson, in: Hadoar, 11, nos. 11, 12 


(1932), 173-4. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


STEINBERG, JUDAH (1863-1908), writer and Hebrew ed- 
ucator. Born into a hasidic family in Lipkany (Bessarabia), 
Steinberg became attracted to Haskalah and taught himself 
Russian, science, and mathematics. His first book, Niv Sefa- 
tayim (1893), a writing manual, was unsuccessful, and Stein- 
berg himself burned many copies of the book. His book of 
proverbs, Ba-Ir u-va- Yaar (19237), was warmly received as was 
Sihot Yeladim (1899), a children’s story book. In 1897 Stein- 
berg became a teacher in Leovo. His failing health forced him 
to give up teaching and in 1905 he went to Odessa and there 
served briefly as the correspondent of the New York Yiddish 
daily Di Warheit. 

Steinberg wrote many stories, which he published in He- 
brew and Yiddish journals, and several textbooks. His chil- 
dren's stories were drawn from contemporary society and 
written in a simple style which combined biblical, mishnaic, 
and midrashic Hebrew. His heroes are Jews of all types de- 
picted in romantic fashion with all their faults and virtues. 
Many of his stories deal with the Hebrew teachers of his 
time and their attitude toward their students. His attempts 
to write longer stories, “Av u-Veno” and “Dr. Orlov, were un- 
successful. 
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Steinberg’s hasidic stories reflect the positive romantic at- 
titude of Hebrew writers to Hasidism which in his day began 
to replace the critical view held by earlier modern Hebrew au- 
thors. He does not write about the great figures of Hasidism or 
about the movement's central problems, but concentrates on 
the simple, humble hasid, in all his innocence and optimism 
(Gedalyahu ha-Tam). Perhaps his most popular work is Ba- Ya- 
mim ha-Hem (1906), a moving, long short story depicting the 
suffering of a young *cantonist. After his death, his works were 
published by the Odessa literary circle, in six volumes (two of 
them, stories for young readers); several collections of his Yid- 
dish stories were also published. A list of English translations 
of his works appears in Goell, Bibliography, 79, 96, 97. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinberg, in: Genazim, 1 (1961), 139-423 
Klausner, in: Ha-Shiloah, 18 (1908), 278-82; Fichmann, in: Kol Kitvei 
Yehudah Steinberg (1959), v-x; P. Lachower, Mehkarim ve-Nisyonot, 
1 (1925), 159-62; Ofek, in: Moznayim, 16 (1963), 140-1; Orlan, ibid, 18 
(1964), 303-5; Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 910-1; Waxman, Litera- 
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[Yehuda Slutsky] 


STEINBERG, MARTIN R. (1904-1983), U.S. medical ad- 
ministrator. Born in Russia and educated in the U.S., he was 
appointed assistant professor of otolaryngology at the gradu- 
ate school of the University of Pennsylvania in 1935. In 1948 
he became director of New York City’s Mount Sinai Hospital 
and in 1964 he was also appointed professor and chairman 
of the department of administrative medicine of the Mount 
Sinai School of Medicine. He was president of the Greater 
New York Hospital Association and of the Hospital Associa- 
tion of New York State. 


STEINBERG, MAXIMILIAN OSSEJEVICH (1883-1946), 
composer and teacher. Born in Vilna, Steinberg graduated 
from St. Petersburg University (1907, natural sciences faculty) 
and St. Petersburg Conservatory (1908, composition). Being 
the student and son-in-law of Rimsky-Korsakov, Steinberg fol- 
lowed his tradition and edited many of his scores and books 
(including Foundations of Orchestration (2 vols., 1913). His ca- 
reer developed from teaching composition and orchestration 
at the St. Petersburg Conservatory from 1908 until the end of 
his life. There he was dean of the faculty from 1917 to 1931 and 
vice rector from 1934 to 1939. Steinberg’s compositions were 
influenced by his master, and by his interest in Asiatic music. 
He wrote five symphonies and other orchestral works, ballets, 
and chamber and piano music. Many prominent Soviet com- 
posers were Steinberg’s pupils, including Dmitri Shostakovich, 
Vladimir Shcherbachey, and Yuri Shaporin. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Rimsky-Korsakov: Maximilian Shteinberg 
(1928); M. Gnesin, “Maximilian Shteinberg, in: Sovetskaya muzyka, 
12 (1946), 29-36; V. Bogdanov-Berezovsky, Maximilian Shteinberg 
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and O. Dansker, “Shostakovich v dnevnikakh M.O. Shteinberga, in: 
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tiu (2000), 83-148 
[Marina Rizarev (2™ ed.)] 
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STEINBERG, MILTON (1903-1950), U.S. Conservative 
rabbi. Steinberg was born in Rochester, New York, and or- 
dained a rabbi by the Jewish Theological Seminary (1928). 
His first congregation was in Indianapolis, Indiana, and in 
1933 he moved to the Park Avenue Synagogue in New York, 
an institution that was still part of the Reform movement and 
lived in the shadow of the larger and more prestigious institu- 
tions that were nearby, Kehillath Jeshurun with Rabbi Joseph 
*Lookstein as its leader and Temple Emmau-El and Central 
Synagogue. Steinberg brought the synagogue into the Con- 
servative movement. He attracted new members and built up 
the congregation. He was a fine preacher. An ardent Zionist, 
he worked with the Zionist Organization of America and also 
with Hadassah. Park Avenue Synagogue is now among the 
most prestigious in the Conservative Movement. A student 
of Morris Raphael *Cohen, Steinberg was concerned with a 
philosophical approach to Judaism. He dealt with issues such 
as the nature of God, His relation to humanity and history, 
the problem of evil, the confrontation of faith and reason, and 
so forth. While at the seminary, the most profound influence 
on Steinberg was Mordecai M. *Kaplan. Steinberg was early 
identified with Kaplan's Reconstructionist movement and was 
one of the founders of its publication. For a year he was man- 
aging editor of The Reconstructionist (1937), and in the 1940s 
helped edit the Reconstructionist Sabbath Prayer Book (1945) 
that was widely criticized in traditional circles for its aban- 
donment of the chosen people concept and the sacrificial or- 
der. Steinberg later expressed criticism of the movement. His 
main points were that while Reconstructionism was a sound 
ideology, it lacked a philosophic concern and was deficient in 
poetry. Steinberg’s novel, As a Driven Leaf (1939), was consid- 
ered one of the best novels written with the talmudic period 
as a background. The work deals with the heretic *Elisha ben 
Avuyah and the conflict of religion and philosophy which his 
life represents. Elisha eventually realizes that one is not supe- 
rior to the other but both are based upon the acceptance on 
faith of undemonstrated basic premises. This realization pre- 
vents Elisha from denouncing religion as inferior. The work 
is still read more than 65 years after its writing and is still a 
fine orientation to the time of Rabbinic Judaism. The Making 
of the Modern Jew (1934) was Steinberg’s attempt to sort out 
the history of the Jew and the meaning of that history for a 
Jew in the 20 century. The book did not actually deal with 
the 20 century, and Steinberg published A Partisan Guide to 
the Jewish Problem (1945) which, although not a sequel, gave 
indication of the type of modern Jew that he believed would 
emerge from this interplay of past and present. His work Basic 
Judaism (1947) enjoyed wide popularity as an attempt to set 
down the basics of the Jewish religion. It, too, is still widely 
read, especially by those who are becoming Jews by choice. In 
addition, Steinberg was active in Zionist circles and devoted 
much time to furthering the Zionist cause in the U.S. A num- 
ber of volumes of essays were published posthumously: A Be- 
lieving Jew (1951); From the Sermons of Milton Steinberg (1954); 
and Anatomy of Faith (1960). 
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STEINBERG, PAUL (1926-2005), U.S. Reform rabbi, psy- 
chologist, academician. Steinberg was born in New York City 
and attended the College of the City of New York, where he 
earned a B.S. (1946) and M.S. (1948) and served as a fellow in 
the Department of Education (1946-48). During those years 
leading up to the creation of the State of Israel, he worked 
for Americans for *Haganah, an organization that smuggled 
arms to Jewish fighters in mandatory Palestine. A disciple of 
Stephen S. *Wise, he was ordained at the *Jewish Institute of 
Religion in 1949 and received an Ed.D. from Teachers College, 
Columbia University in 1961. In 1985, he was awarded an hon- 
orary D.H.L. by Baltimore Hebrew University. The recipient 
of a Guggenheim Fellowship for Research and Travel in Israel, 
he served as a visiting lecturer in the School of Social Welfare 
and the Department of Education at the *Hebrew University 
in Jerusalem (1949-50). Returning to the United States, he 
became director of the *Bynai B'rith Hillel Foundation at the 
University of California in Berkeley (1950-52) before entering 
the pulpit rabbinate at Temple Israel of Northern Westchester, 
Croton-on Hudson, N.Y. (1952-57). He also served as chaplain 
of the Franklin D. Roosevelt Veterans Administration Hospi- 
tal in Montrose, N.y. (1952-57) and lectured at the New York 
University School of Education (1956). 

In 1958, Steinberg accepted a full-time appointment as 
associate professor at the New York campus of the Hebrew 
Union College-Jewish Institute of Religion, where he had been 
a part-time instructor for the two preceding years. In 1961, he 
was elevated to professor of human relations and education 
and dean, a position he retained until 1985. In addition to be- 
ing responsible for all the departments at the school that train 
rabbis, cantors and educators, he served as executive dean 
of the Huc Biblical and Archaeological School in Jerusalem 
(1963-70), as well as director of the American Office of the 
HUC-JIR Jerusalem School and director of the Summer Pro- 
grams in Israel, including archaeological excavations. Stein- 
berg is credited with inaugurating the New York institution's 
Year-in-Israel Program for its students (1971) and establish- 
ing an Israel Rabbinical Program in the 1980s to strengthen 
Progressive Judaism in Israel. He also helped develop a music 
degree program and set up satellite schools in the suburbs of- 
fering certification in Jewish education. 

A New York State Department of Education Research 
Fellow in Israel (1967) and Eleanor Sinsheimer Distinguished 
Service Professor in Jewish Religious Education and Human 
Relations (1970), Steinberg was a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the Council of Higher Educational Institutions of 
the City of New York (1957-1973). In 1985, he was named HUC- 
jiR’s vice president for communal affairs and dean of faculty, 
serving in that post for 20 years. He was HUC-JIR’s longest 
serving dean when he succumbed to illness at the age of 79. 
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A certified psychologist, Steinberg combined his aca- 
demic career with a professional one outside the halls of ac- 
ademe: he was a consultant to industry and management at 
Richardson, Bellows & Henry (1958-60) and a professional 
associate at BFS Psychological Associates of New York. He 
was also an expert examiner for the New York State Civil 
Service Commission and a speaker at executive development 
seminars conducted by the Department of Defense and the 
American Management Association. In addition, he was a 
member of the Boards of Trustees of the Albright Institute of 
Archaeological Research - American Schools of Oriental Re- 
search (Jerusalem, Israel) and of the Jewish Braille Institute of 
America as well as a Fellow of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Nearprint Files of the American Jewish 


Archives, Cincinnati. 
[Bezalel Gordon (2™ ed.)] 


STEINBERG, SAUL (1914-1999), U.S. artist and cartoonist. 
Born near Bucharest, Romania, Steinberg studied sociology 
and psychology at the University of Bucharest but moved to 
Italy and received a doctoral degree in architecture from the 
Reggio Politecnico in Milan in 1940. There, he began his ca- 
reer as an artist, founding a magazine with Giovanni Guare- 
schi, an Italian novelist, and began publishing his drawings. 
His visual language was a thin sharp line that was always re- 
marking on its own existence. Often his drawings poked fun 
at the art of drawing, the artist growing out of his own pen 
and winding up as a square, or becoming entangled in his own 
fancies, or unable to break out of a never-ending spiral. His art 
also played on the theme of emigration and the bureaucratic 
guises of identity: fingerprints, passports, signatures. As a for- 
eign Jew living in Milan under a Fascist regime that was grow- 
ing more antisemitic, he was awarded his diploma by Victor 
Emmanuel 111, King of Italy, King of Albania, and Emperor of 
Ethiopia, identified as “of the Jewish race.” In 1941, he fled to 
the United States using what he described as a “slightly fake” 
passport, one he stamped with his own rubber stamp. It got 
him to neutral Portugal and then to Ellis Island, from where 
he was deported to Santo Domingo, Dominican Republic, 
because the tiny quota of Romanians was already filled. He 
sent some cartoons to The New Yorker, hoping the magazine 
would support his entry into the United States. His first New 
Yorker drawing appeared on October 25, 1941, an artist’s play- 
ful rendition of a reverse centaur, one with a man’s rear end 
and a horse's head. Steinberg arrived in the United States the 
following year. In 1943 Steinberg had his first American one- 
man show. On the same day that he became a United States 
citizen, he was given an ensign’s commission in the Navy. 
He was assigned to teach Chinese guerillas how to blow up 
bridges, and for a year flew the mountainous route known as 
the Hump from China to India, making sure the explosives 
reached their destinations. He was then sent to North Africa 
to draw cartoons that would inspire anti-Nazi resistance inside 
Germany. The New Yorker published Steinberg’s visual reports 
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from Asia, North Africa, and Europe, and satiric drawings of 
Nazis. In one, “Benito and Adolf - Aryan Dancers,’ Musso- 
lini and Hitler are wrestling half naked. His wartime work was 
published in All in Line (1945), the first of many collections 
of his drawings. In 1946, the year Steinberg was discharged 
from the Navy, he won his first recognition as a serious artist, 
when his work was included in “Fourteen Americans” at the 
Museum of Modern Art in New York. After the war his style 
changed, becoming more abstract, philosophic, and symbolic. 
In the 1950s he devised a roster of characters: cats, sphinxes, 
and empty-looking men and women, then crocodiles, his 
emblem for primitive political society, horses, and knights. 
By the 1960s his work was filled with geometrical forms, ba- 
roque comic-strip balloons, letters of the alphabet, numbers, 
and punctuation marks. In the late 1960s and 1970s he did ar- 
chitectural fantasies, watercolor landscapes, and savage pic- 
tures of New York street life that indicated a pessimism about 
urban life. His art was shown at several important venues: 
Galerie Maeght in Paris (1953) and the Sidney Janis Gallery 
(1973) in New York, and he had a retrospective at the Whit- 
ney Museum of American Art (1978). For The New Yorker, he 
produced 85 covers and 642 drawings. But none was more fa- 
mous than the New Yorker's conception of the world, which 
appeared on March 29, 1976, and shows a shortsighted view 
of the rest of the world, in which everything in the landscape 
recedes according to its cultural distance from Manhattan. 
The idea was copied in knockoffs made for London, Paris, 
Rome, Venice, and just about every other city. Steinberg, as 
he lamented late in life, was known as “the man who did that 
poster.” More than once Steinberg was photographed with 
one of his paper-bag masks over his face. That, he once said, 
is what people do in America, “manufacture a mask of hap- 


piness for themselves.” 
[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


STEINBERG, WILLIAM (1899-1978), conductor. Born in 
Cologne, Steinberg became assistant to Otto *Klemperer and 
later first conductor at the Cologne opera. He was director 
at the Frankfurt opera (1929-33), and made it into one of the 
centers of progressive music. From 1933 to 1936 Steinberg was 
active as conductor in the *Juedischer Kulturbund, and in 1936 
went to Palestine upon the invitation of Bronislaw *Huberman 
to organize the Palestine (later Israel Philharmonic) Orches- 
tra for its premiere under Toscanini. In 1937 he became assis- 
tant conductor of the nsc Symphony Orchestra in New York, 
and subsequently conductor of the Buffalo Philharmonic, the 
Pittsburgh Symphony, and part-time conductor of the Lon- 
don Philharmonic orchestras. Steinberg was chief conductor 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra from 1969 to 1972, when 
he resigned on account of ill health, but continued as musical 
director of the Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra. 


STEINBERGER, JACK (1921-_), physicist, Nobel laureate. 


Steinberger was born in Bad Kissingen, Germany, and immi- 
grated to the United States in 1935. He studied at the Univer- 
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sity of Chicago, from which he received his B.Sc. in chemistry 
in 1942 and his Ph.D. in physics in 1948. He was a professor at 
Columbia University from 1950 to 1971, with the title of Hig- 
gins Professor from 1967 to 1971. 

He was affiliated with the European Center for Nuclear 
Research (CERN) from 1968, serving as its director from 1969 
to 1972. In the early 1960s Steinberger and two colleagues, 
Melvin *Schwartz and Leon M. *Lederman, using the pro- 
ton accelerator at Brookhaven National Laboratory near 
New York, developed a method to detect neutrinos, sub- 
atomic particles, with spin of one-half, no electric charge, very 
small mass, and therefore velocities very close to the speed 
of light, and very weak interactions, which make them elu- 
sive, difficult to detect, but also very useful in the study of 
the structure of the nucleon. In an experiment performed in 
1962 they found a second variety of neutrinos in addition to 
the neutrino which was known to be emitted by some radio- 
active nuclei. This was an important step towards the present 
understanding that elementary particles are grouped in fami- 
lies. For this discovery they were awarded the Nobel Prize in 
physics in 1988. 


STEINBRUCH, AARAO (1915-1992), Brazilian journalist, 
lawyer, and politician. The son of a shohet, Steinbruch was 
born in Porto Alegre. He was elected as a labor deputy to the 
Federal Chamber of Deputies in 1950 (serving until 1962) and 
initiated the law known as “The Thirteenth Salary,’ which was 
designed to discourage absenteeism in factories. In 1963 he be- 
came the first Jewish federal senator in Brazil representing the 
Movimento Democratico Brasileiro party (Laborist; serving 
until 1969), and in 1964 he was elected president of his party. 
Steinbruch presided over the Federacao Israelita do Estado 
de Rio de Janeiro (Federation of Jewish Societies of the state 
of Rio de Janeiro) from 1958 to 1962 and visited Israel on sev- 
eral occasions. He was also editor of three journals, Revista de 
Justiga, Revista do Trabalho, and Tres Poderes. His wife, JULIA 
VAENA (1933-_), was also a member of the Federal Chamber 


of Deputies. 
[Paul Link] 


STEINEM, GLORIA (1934- ), U.S. feminist, writer, speaker, 
co-founder and contributor to Ms. Magazine, which became 
the most prominent mass-circulation feminist journal pub- 
lished and edited by women, from its inception in 1972 until it 
was sold in the 1980s. Born in Toledo, Ohio, of a Jewish father 
and a non-Jewish mother, Steinem was baptized in a Congre- 
gational church. Educated at home by her mother, she did not 
attend school regularly until she was 10, when her mostly ab- 
sent father left the family permanently. Steinem came to link 
her mother’s depression and other psychological ailments to 
the fact that she had given up her career for marriage, a re- 
alization that reinforced Steinem’s dedication to the women’s 
movement. 

Steinem graduated with highest honors from Smith Col- 
lege in 1956, where she had majored in government. Her 1956 
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engagement to a Jewish fiancé ended in 1958 after Stein spent 
two years in India, following an abortion in England. Her 
abortion experience fueled her later “conversion” to femi- 
nism, which she attributed to an abortion rights rally in New 
York City in 1969. Steinem began her career as a magazine 
and television writer and became a founding editor of New 
York Magazine in 1968. 

A widely sought public speaker and campaigner for wom- 
en's rights in employment, politics, and social life, Steinem was 
often characterized as a Jewish feminist. She became a par- 
ticipant in the first feminist women’s seders which started in 
1976 and supported women’s and minority rights in other 
walks of life. Her six books include Outrageous Acts and Ev- 
eryday Rebellions (1983), a bestseller that was translated into 
11 languages; Moving Beyond Words (1986); Revolution from 
Within: A Book of Self-Esteem (1992); and Feminist Family Val- 
ues (1996). Her numerous essays made a deep impact on the 
feminist movement and beyond. 

Steinem helped found the National Women’s Political 
Caucus in 1971, to encourage women to seek political office 
and to work for women’s rights legislation; co-founded the 
Women’s Action Alliance, to fight discrimination against 
women; helped found Ms. Foundation for Women in 1972, to 
assist underprivileged girls and women; and was a founding 
member of the Coalition of Labor Union Women in 1974. She 
planned and attended the first of its kind National Women’s 
Conference in Houston, Texas, 1977. Steinem was honored 
as McCall’s Magazine’s Woman of the Year, 1972, and was in- 
ducted into the National Women’s Hall of Fame in Seneca 
Falls, New York, 1993. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Fuchs Epstein, “Steinem, Gloria,” in: 
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tique (1997). 
¢ [Harriet Hartman (24 ed.)] 


STEINER, GEORGE (1929- ), literary critic. Born in Paris, 
Steiner moved to the United States with his family in 1940 
and was educated at American and French universities and 
at Oxford and Cambridge. From 1961 Steiner lived in Eng- 
land, where he was a fellow of Churchill College, Cambridge, 
and, later, Weidenfeld Professor of Comparative Literature 
at Oxford. He also held a wide range of visiting positions at 
universities in America and Europe. His early works include 
‘The Death of Tragedy (1961); Anno Domini, three short novels 
(1964); and Language and Silence, a volume of essays (1964). 
Steiner was appointed president of the English Association 
in 1975 and was a fellow of the Institute for Advanced Study, 
Princeton. His distinguished career was recognized by the 
universities of East Anglia and Louvain, which both awarded 
him honorary doctorates. 

Steiner’s later publications include Extraterritorial: Pa- 
pers on Literature and the Language Revolution (1971) and In 
Bluebeard’s Castle: Some Notes Towards the Re-definition of 
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Culture (1971), which contains his most comprehensive the- 
ory of modern antisemitism. After Babel was published in 1975 
and he also published Martin Heidegger (1980) and a collec- 
tion of essays, On Difficulty and Other Essays (1978). His rep- 
utation as one of the world’s leading literary critics was con- 
firmed with the publication in 1984 of the anthology George 
Steiner: A Reader. 

Steiner’s literary criticism, in later years, was comple- 
mented by two works of fiction, The Portage to San Cristobal 
of A.H. (1979) and Antigones (1984). Both works won critical 
acclaim and the 1982 stage version of The Portage to San Cris- 
tobal of A.H. excited a prolonged exchange of letters and ar- 
ticles on the meaning of the Holocaust and modern antisemi- 
tism. Steiner exhibited both an astonishing range as a literary 
critic and incomparable understanding of Central European 
Jewish culture. His autobiography, Errata: An Examined Life, 
was published in 1997. He is one of the best-known public in- 
tellectuals in contemporary Britain. His wife, Zara Steiner, is 


also a well-known historian. 
[Bryan Cheyette] 


STEINER, HANNAH (1894-1944), Czech leader of women 
Zionists and social worker. She was born in Ceska Lipa. While 
studying in London before World War 1, Hannah Steiner (née 
Dub), joined the Zionist movement. After her marriage in 
1920 to Ludwig Steiner, a secondary school teacher, she set- 
tled in Prague. She was one of the founders of the w1zo in 
Czechoslovakia and its president from its foundation, as well 
as a member of the executive of world w1zo. From 1927 she 
edited, with Miriam Scheuer, the Blaetter Fuer die Juedische 
Frau, a women’s supplement in *Selbstwehr, the central Zionist 
weekly which appeared in Prague. As a result of her influence 
and leadership, the Czechoslovak w1zo played a central role 
in the pioneer training of young women, Hebrew education, 
and in caring for the impoverished Jews of *Sub-Carpath- 
ian Ruthenia, the eastern part of Czechoslovakia. Hannah 
Steiner also was active in general Zionist work, at first within 
the Radical Party and later within the General Zionists, and 
in fundraising. When thousands of Jewish refugees fled from 
Germany to Czechoslovakia in 1933, she and Marie *Schmolka 
became leaders of the relief committee for refugees (Jue- 
disches Hilfkomité), which later became the Czechoslovak 
branch of HICEM. 

On March 16, 1939, the day after the Nazi occupation 
of Prague, Hannah Steiner was arrested, but was released a 
few weeks later. While arranging the aliyah of their son and 
daughter she and her husband chose to remain with their 
oppressed coreligionists. They were interned in the ghetto 
of *Theresienstadt, where she was in charge of the relief ser- 
vice for women (Frauenhilfsdienst). In 1944 she and her hus- 
band were deported to *Auschwitz, where she died in the gas 
chambers. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Grove and D. Pollak (eds.), Saga of a Move- 
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writes that “the books of Aristotle are better than the books 
of anyone else” and the “commentaries of Averroes are supe- 
rior to all other commentaries.” Falaquera in another work, 
his commentary on Maimonides’ Guide, writes that Averroes 
“inclines toward the views of our sages” (Moreh ha-Moreh, ed., 
Y. Shiffman (2001), intro., 116), and he cites him in his com- 
mentary over 80 times. In his Iggeret ha-Vikkuah, he bases 
his own attempt to harmonize philosophy and religion on 
that of Averroes’ Fas! al-Maqal. Gershom b. *Solomon, the 
author of the popular late 13*°-century encyclopedia, Shaar 
ha-Shamayim, also cites many of Averroes’ views, although he 
generally does not incorporate his commentaries on Aristotle. 
Other philosophers influenced by Averroes include Isaac Al- 
balag, Jedaiah ha-Penini, Joseph Kaspi, Nissim of Marseilles, 
and Moses ben Judah Nogah. *Hillel b. Samuel of Verona 
in his Tagmulei ha-Nefesh follows Averroes in teaching that 
there exists only one universal soul (1:5) and that the human 
intellect is ultimately united with the cosmic active intellect 
(1:6), but, contrary to Averroes, he holds that the human in- 
tellect is part of the individual human soul and that it is sub- 
ject to reward and punishment in the hereafter (2). Many of 
Averroes’ opinions are also cited by the 14'-century Karaite 
philosopher *Aaron b. *Elijah in his Ez Hayyim, though this 
philosopher opposes Averroes on the whole. Hasdai *Crescas 
was very familiar with Averroes’ commentaries, in particular 
those on Aristotle’s natural science, and relies on them for his 
knowledge of Aristotelian science. While a severe opponent 
and learned critic of Averroes, he accepts his view that God 
can be described by means of positive attributes, a view also 
accepted by Abraham *Shalom in his Neveh Shalom. During 
the late Middle Ages, which saw the gradual decline of Jew- 
ish philosophy, there still existed Jewish philosophers who 
studied Averroes and followed his teachings. Simeon *Duran 
uses Averroes’ treatises on philosophy and religion in his Kes- 
het u-Magen (directed against Islam), while he attacks his sys- 
tem in his Magen Avot. Even Averroes’ opponents accepted 
his views on theologically neutral topics, which were not in 
conflict with religious teachings, for example in logic, or in in- 
stances in which his views supported Jewish teachings. Judah 
b. Jehiel (Messer Leon), who commented on Averroes logic, 
also followed him in his Mikhlal Yofi, a compendium on logic. 
Obadiah *Sforno, who in his Or Ammim defends Jewish tra- 
dition against Aristotle (interpreted according to Averroes), 
accepts some of Averroes’ views concerning God’s knowledge 
and will, as set down in his Tahafut al-Tahafut. Joseph b. Shem 
Tov, who composed commentaries on Averroes’ treatises on 
the material intellect and on conjunction, cites, in his Kevod 
Elohim, many of Averroes’ views even though, in general, he 
is against philosophy and the “stubborn” Averroes. The last 
important Jewish Averroist was Elijah Delmedigo, who, in 
1482, composed a work concerning the intellect and proph- 
ecy according to the teachings of Averroes and who used 
Averroes’ Fas! al-Magal in his treatise on faith and reason, 
Behinat ha-Dat. Elijah was a faithful student of Averroes and 
was very familiar with Averroes’ philosophic works, some of 
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which he translated into Latin, some of which he commented 
upon, and many of which he used in his independent treatises 
on psychology, metaphysics, and especially natural science. In 
the 15 century when Jewish thought assumed a more conser- 
vative theological character, Jewish thinkers gradually moved 
away from the radical theological teachings of Averroes. Thus 
Isaac *Abrabanel, who at times bases himself on Averroes in 
his commentary on Maimonides’ Guide, polemicizes against 
him in his Shamayim Hadashim and in other works. Simi- 
larly Abraham *Bibago, who wrote commentaries on sev- 
eral of Averroes’ writings, including one on Averroes’ middle 
commentary on the Metaphysics (in which he also refers to 
Averroes’ short and long commentaries), attacks him in his 
Derekh Emunah. For a variety of reasons Averroes’ scientific 
commentaries also became less popular, although, as is evident 
also from the many Hebrew copies of them written in the 16 
century, they continued to be studied. However, by the mid- 
16" century, their impact seems to have become minimal. 


Medical Writings 

Among Averroes’ medical works, the most important is Kitab 
al-Kulliyat fi al-Tibb, a seven-book summary of the medicine 
of his day. This work was translated into Latin under the title 
Colliget in 1255 in Padua by Jacob Bonacosa, and was printed 
many times (1490, 1496, 1497, 1514, 1531, and 1533). Jacob *Man- 
tino translated the fifth book of the Kulliyat (on special drugs) 
into Latin. This translation was made from the first (?) Hebrew 
translation and also printed a number of times. On Averroes’ 
approach to pharmacology, as expressed in the fifth book of 
the Kulliyat, and the contexts through which his famous medi- 
cal work should be understood, see T. Langermann’s sugges- 
tive study, “Another Andalusian Revolt?” (in: J.P. Hogendijk 
and A.I. Sabra, The Enterprise of Science in Islam (2003)). 

There are two Hebrew translations of the Kulliyat extant 
in manuscript. The first one, by Solomon b. Abraham ibn 
Daud (beginning of 14** century), is called Mikhlal (Bodle- 
ian Library, Ms. Opp. 176; Paris, Ms. Heb. 1172). Another 
copy was found by S. Muntner (Rome, Bibl. Casenateanse, 
Ms. 2762; also Ms. Jerusalem). The second translation, at one 
time thought to be an anonymous one, was apparently made 
by *Jacob ha-Katan in Provence as is evident from the separate 
use of medical terms in Provengal and Hebrew. 

Averroes’ Kulliyat is mentioned by a number of Jewish 
authors. Shem Tov b. Joseph ibn Falaquera cites the work and 
praises it as follows: “The Kulliyat is small and good and has 
no impurities, and all its words are true and of much use.” 
Gershom b. Solomon mentions the work in his encyclope- 
dia, Shaar ha-Shamayim. Samuel ibn *Zarza, who lived in 
the 14" century, refers to the Kulliyat in his philosophical 
commentary on the Pentateuch and, a century later, Abra- 
ham Bibago mentions that he had composed a commentary 
on the Kulliyat, but this is lost. Isaac Abrabanel writes in his 
commentary on the Bible (Lev. 15, beginning), when speaking 
of the three digestive systems in the living body: “... and the 
third digestion is in the organs and that is the true opinion as 
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STEINER-PRAG, HUGO (1880-1945), Czech painter, etcher, 
and designer. Steiner-Prag hyphenated his name with that 
of his native city, Prague, where he was educated. In 1907 
he was appointed professor at the State Academy in Leipzig. 
Dismissed by the Nazis in 1933, he founded a school for ap- 
plied art in Prague. After 1939, he fled to New York. Steiner- 
Prag contributed notably to the improvement of book pro- 
duction-typography, binding, jacket, and was known for his 
illustrations to the classics. In 1936 he designed a Mahzor (a 
prayer book for the holidays). This proved to be his crown- 
ing achievement. 


STEINFELD, J.J. (1946- ), Canadian playwright, novelist, 
and short story writer. An only child, Steinfeld was born of 
Jewish survivors of the Holocaust, Esther (Biezunska) and 
Leon Steinfeld, in a displaced persons’ camp in Munich, Ger- 
many. The family migrated to the US. in 1947. Steinfeld earned 
a B.A. from Case Western Reserve University in 1968, moved 
to Canada in 1972, and earned an M.A. from Trent University 
(Peterborough, Ontario) in 1978. After being enrolled for a 
Ph.D. at the University of Ottawa, Steinfeld left after complet- 
ing his comprehensive exams and moved to Charlottetown, 
Prince Edward Island, to be a full-time writer. He continued 
to reside there. 

Steinfeld published a novel, Our Hero in the Cradle of 
Confederation (1987) and nine short story collections: The 
Apostate’s Tattoo (1983), Forms of Captivity and Escape (1988), 
Unmapped Dreams: The Charlottetown Stories of J.J. Steinfeld 
(1989), The Miraculous Hand and Other Stories (1991), Danc- 
ing at the Club Holocaust: Stories New and Selected (1993), Dis- 
turbing Identities (1997), Should the Word Hell Be Capitalized? 
(1999), Anton Chekhov Was Never in Charlottetown (2000), 
and Would You Hide Me? (2003). 

Although his work does not always feature Jewish themes, 
many of the harrowed protagonists of Steinfeld’s Kafkaesque 
fiction are members of the Second Generation (the children 
of Jewish survivors of the Holocaust), often artist figures. For 
these characters, Jewish identity, as refracted through their 
parents’ experience and consciousness as Shoah survivors, 
threatens both sanity and life. Exploring the nuances of Jew- 
ish survival, displacement, memory, and meaning in a post- 
Shoah world, Steinfeld juxtaposes the horrors of his protag- 
onists’ inherited memories and knowledge of genocide with 
the more mundane reality of a mostly complacent and apa- 
thetic Canadian society - often to jarringly powerful effect. 
“Courtroom Dramas,’ a story in his latest collection (Would 
You Hide Me?), extends the legacy of the Shoah to the Third 
Generation. The unnamed protagonist has so fully identified 
himself with his beloved grandmother and her survival of 
the death camps that he, in an act of revenge, pushes a man 
he perceives to be a Nazi (he is wearing a swastika-armband) 
down an escalator at a Toronto shopping mall, killing him. 
The story is the poignant account of the protagonist's trial for 
murder. 

Steinfeld won numerous literary awards for his 
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plays (most unpublished) and his fiction, including the 
Norma Epstein Award for Creative Writing in 1979, the 
Okanagan Short Story Award in 1984, and the Creative 
Writing Award from the Toronto Jewish Book Committee 


in 1990. 
[Alexander Hart (24 ed.)] 


STEINGUT, family of U.S. politicians who were leaders of the 
Brooklyn (New York) Democratic Party. IRWIN (1893-1952), 
born in New York, combined his law career and real estate 
and insurance business with diligent work for the Brooklyn 
Democratic Party, led by John H. McCooey, whom Steingut 
succeeded in 1934. Entering the state assembly in 1922, he be- 
came minority leader in 1930 and speaker in 1935. He was a 
sponsor of the Unemployment Act of 1935 and the State Social 
Security Bill (enacted in 1937). Both governors ED. *Roos- 
evelt and H.H. *Lehman found Steingut valuable in putting 
through reform legislation they sponsored, including greater 
state aid for municipalities, rent control measures and more 
state aid for education, and the establishment of a state uni- 
versity with a medical college. He was also true to his party in 
opposing many of the *La Guardia reforms of New York City’s 
government. Steingut served as director of the Brooklyn Fed- 
eration of Jewish Charities and as a trustee of the Hebrew Or- 
phan Asylum. After his death, his son STANLEY (1920-1990) 
assumed the legislative position and political power of his 
father in Brooklyn politics, where he maintained the conser- 
vative structure and policies of the traditional Democratic 
machine (from 1953). In 1969 he was made minority leader 
of the state assembly. At that time he retired from the Dem- 
ocratic leadership of Brooklyn. Subsequently he instituted a 
statewide campaign against the legislature's cuts in support of 
education, health, and welfare, favoring tax reforms (specifi- 
cally, the closing of loopholes) to supply the necessary funds. 
He served as speaker of the New York State Assembly from 
1975 to 1978. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: IRWIN STEINGUT: New York Times (Sept. 
27, 1952) 1:5; A. Nevins, Herbert H. Lehman and His Era (1963), pas- 
sim; W. Moscow, Politics in the Empire State (1948), passim. STANLEY 
STEINGUT: New York Red Book, 78 (1969-70), 145. 


[Judith S. Stein] 


STEINHARDT, JAKOB (1887-1968), painter and print- 
maker. Born in Zerkow, Germany, he left home in 1906 to 
study in Berlin, first at the Museum of Arts and Crafts. Thanks 
to stipends he received from the Jewish community of Posen, 
he learned engraving under Hermann Struck. From 1909 he 
studied in Paris under Laurens and Matisse. He returned to 
Berlin in 1912 and, together with Ludwig Meidner and Rich- 
ard Janthur, founded the Pathetiker Group, with whom he ex- 
hibited. Steinhardt was an early disciple of German expres- 
sionism, and his early subject matter was almost exclusively 
religious and social. He served as a soldier in Lithuania and 
Macedonia during World War 1, and his on-the-spot draw- 
ings were exhibited in Berlin in 1917. During the war he had 
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been exposed to the misery of Jewish life in the traditional 
little towns of Lithuania. This traumatic confrontation with 
the difficulties encountered by Jews was later significant to 
the content of his art. In 1933 Steinhardt immigrated to Erez- 
Israel, choosing to live in Jerusalem. In 1949 he was appointed 
head of the graphics department of the Bezalel School of Art, 
of which he was director between 1954 and 1957. Awarded 
many international prizes for his outstanding woodcuts, in 
1955 he received the first international prize in graphic arts at 
the sco Paulo Biennale, and in 1960 the Arta Liturgica Prize 
at the Venice Biennale. 

Steinhardt’s art was recognized by his unique woodcut 
technique. This technique was adapted and developed in a 
very “primitive” way by the German Expressionists who in- 
fluenced his art. Direct carving with sharp edges and forms, 
as well as strong contrasts of black and white, were part of his 
method (Haggadah, 1921). The romantic themes of death and 
suffering that appeared in Steinhardt's art were also a reflec- 
tion of his Expressionist attitude. In 1925 colors were added 
to the woodcuts. Steinhardt chose a dark tonality instead 
of the bright sunlight colors he used in his oil paintings. In 
Jerusalem, during the 1930s and the early 1940s, the wood- 
cuts expressed his depressed mood caused by the horrible 
information about the Jews in Europe, while they also were 
concerned with the shtetl atmosphere of the Old City of Jeru- 
salem. Later he articulated his anger against God for allow- 
ing the Holocaust to happen, mostly by dealing with biblical 
themes. 

The political situation in Israel became part of Stein- 
hardt’s content. A perusal of his art over the years reveals a 
complicated attitude toward the Arab figures. Hagar, Rachel, 
Jacob, and Esau expressed the suffering on both sides and the 
desire for peace. Studies by Prof. Ziva Amishai-Maisels have 
confirmed this complex process. His later work concentrated 
on rhythm and color was often introduced, as exemplified in 
his Hasidic scenes. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Bar-On (ed.), The Late Woodcuts of Jacob 
Steinhardt, 1987; Berlin, Juedisches Museum, Jakob Steinhardt - Der 


Prophet, 1995; Tefen, The Open Museum, Jacob and Israel, Homeland 
and Identity in the Work of Jacob Steinhardt, 1998. 


[Yona Fischer / Ronit Steinberg (24 ed.)] 


STEINHARDT, JOSEPH BEN MENAHEM (1720-1776), 
German rabbi and posek, Steinhardt studied at the yeshivah 
of Jacob b. Benjamin ha-Kohen *Poppers, in Frankfurt. In 
1746 he lived in Schwabach, Bavaria. He later served as rabbi 
of Alsace, with his seat at Rixheim. In 1755 he was appointed 
chief rabbi of Niederenheim in Lower Alsace, and from 1763 
until his death served as rabbi of Fuerth. Among his pupils 
were Mordecai *Banet of Mikulov, Moses Tobiah Sondheimer 
of Hanau, and Benjamin Zeev Wolf *Heidenheim. His fame as 
a halakhic authority was such that problems were addressed 
to him from Hungary (his: Zikhron Yosef 4c, et al.), Italy (5c, 
48a, 87b), Amsterdam (84c), and Switzerland (58b). He main- 
tained a regular correspondence with his brother-in-law, Isa- 
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iah b. Judah Leib *Berlin, with whom he communicated on 
various problems. In his work Steinhardt quotes comments 
and novellae by his learned wife, Kreindel, Isaiah Berlin's sis- 
ter; Kreindel also urged her husband to publish his work. He 
was the author of: Zikhron Yosef (Fuerth, 1773), responsa and 
rulings on the four divisions of the Shulhan Arukh, with an 
appendix of his novellae and sermons: Mashbir Bar (1828), 
commentaries on the Pentateuch; and Koah Shor, novellae to 
Bava Batra. The last two works were published by his grand- 
son, Akiva Steinhardt, the rabbi of Kubin, Hungary. He de- 
clined to give a ruling on his own authority in difficult prob- 
lems, emphasizing that he was one of “those apprehensive of 
giving rulings,’ and suggested that the concurrence of authori- 
tative rabbis be sought (Zikhron Yosef 39a—-b, 65b, 77), et al.). 
He took a firm stand on fundamental issues that were likely 
to undermine morality and religion. He was especially op- 
posed to mixed dancing, and stressed in his responsum that 
“any rabbi and instructor is obligated to protest and to abolish 
any type of mixed dancing that is planned for his city during 
a festival.” In the course of his responsa, he describes how he 
canceled a dance arranged in Niederenheim, even after the 
Jewish community had obtained permission from the secular 
authorities (22d no. 17). In the introduction to his responsa he 
inveighs against the Shabbateans, and particularly against the 
*Hasidim. Because of his inimical attitude toward them, the 
Hasidim took steps to have those sections of his introduction 
directed at them removed, and in many editions the whole of 
the introduction is indeed missing. 

Steinhardt mentions that he was “greatly punished by the 
death of children and grandchildren ... and few of many re- 
mained to him.” His son Moses (d. 1799) was the author of a 
Judeo-German commentary to the Shaar ha-Yihud of Bahya’s 
Hovot ha-Levavot (Fuerth, 1765). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loewenstein, in: JJLG, 6 (1908), 190-9, 218, 
222f.; Y.A. Kamelhar, Dor Deah (1935), 90f.; R.N.N. Rabinovicz, 
Maamar al Hadpasat ha-Talmud (19527), 123f. 


[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


STEINHARDT, LAURENCE ADOLEF (1892-1950), U.S. 
attorney and diplomat. Steinhardt was born in New York 
City. After his admission to the bar in 1916 he entered the 
U.S. Army in 1917, moving up from private to a commission 
and service on the provost marshal general's staff. He was ac- 
tive for a time in the Federation of American Zionists and 
the American Zion Commonwealth. From 1920 to 1933 he 
practiced law in his uncle Samuel *Untermyer’s firm, Gug- 
genheimer, Untermyer, and Marshall, and wrote articles on 
medical jurisprudence, labor unions, and economics. One 
piece attacking President Herbert Hoover's budgetary and fi- 
nancial policies brought him to Franklin D. Roosevelt's atten- 
tion, and Steinhardt worked for Roosevelt’s election in 1932. 
Roosevelt appointed him minister to Sweden in 1933, the be- 
ginning of Steinhardt’s 17 years in six diplomatic posts, all 
but the last of them requiring great resources of judgment in 
a series of delicate situations. He served in Sweden (1933-37), 
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when the economic effects of the Depression and the politi- 
cal and military problems posed by the rise of Hitler were 
predominant; as ambassador in Peru (1937-39), when Roos- 
evelt was seeking to solidify a policy of collective security for 
Latin America; and in the USSR (1939-41), from the time of 
the nonaggression pact to the German invasion of the So- 
viet Union. Steinhardt served in Turkey (1942-45), when that 
country’s neutrality was pivotal to the Allied war effort. Dur- 
ing his service in Russia Steinhardt lent his influence to the 
stringent U.S. immigration laws, which from 1940 operated 
virtually to exclude Jewish refugees. However, as U.S. ambas- 
sador in Turkey he vigorously cooperated with the U.S. War 
Refugee Board, the Jewish Agency, and Ira Hirschmann by 
persuading that government to permit the entry and pas- 
sage of European Jews in ever-increasing numbers. The lives 
of tens of thousands were thus saved through his efforts. He 
also served in Czechoslovakia (1945-48), when communist 
pressure built up to the 1948 coup. Steinhardt’s last ambassa- 
dorial post was in Canada, where he served from 1948 until 
his death in an airplane crash. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: New York Times (March 29-31, April 1, 1950); 
H.L. Feingold, The Politics of Rescue (1970), 285-9. 


STEINHARDT, MENAHEM MENDEL BEN SIMEON 
(1768-1825), rabbi and author. Steinhardt, a nephew of Joseph 
*Steinhardt, was born in Fuerth. He published his responsa, 
Divrei Menahem (Offenbach, 1804), while he served as rabbi 
in Minden, and in the same year he was appointed rabbi of 
Hildesheim. When the consistory of the kingdom of West- 
phalia was set up in 1808 in Cassel by Israel *Jacobson, Stein- 
hardt was appointed one of its members, together with Leib 
Meir Berlin and Simeon Isaac Kalkar. They were requested by 
the government to adopt and formulate the constitution and 
theology of Judaism on the pattern of the French *Sanhedrin 
established on the initiative of Napoleon. Steinhardt, like the 
other members of the consistory, aspired to a moderate form 
of Judaism, an aspiration well reflected in Divrei Menahem 
and in Divrei Iggeret (Roedelheim, 1812). The latter work was 
published by his friend Binyamin Zeev *Heidenheim, who 
added notes and glosses to the book. Steinhardt was the first 
German rabbi to omit portions from the liturgy. One of his 
well-known lenient rulings - permitting the use of legumes 
on Passover — aroused the vehement opposition of the Or- 
thodox rabbis. He was one of the first rabbis to deliver ser- 
mons in German. In 1810 he taught Talmud at the Teachers’ 
Training Seminary in Cassel. In 1813 he was appointed rabbi 
of Warburg, and in 1815 became rabbi of Paderborn, where he 
spent the rest of his life. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Graetz, Gesch, 11 (19007), 280f., 375; Zunz, 
Ritus (19197), 171; Lewin, in: MGwy, 53 (1909), 363; Lazarus, ibid., 58 


(1914), 185f., 459-82, 542-61. 
[Abraham David] 


STEINHARDT, MICHAEL H. (1940- ), U.S. financier. 
Steinhardt, who was born in Brooklyn, n.y., became interested 
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in the stock market when his father gave him 200 shares of 
Penn Dixie Cement and Columbia Gas System stock as a bar 
mitzvah present. At 13 he began studying brokers’ reports. At 
16 he enrolled in college, graduating from the University of 
Pennsylvania's Wharton School of Finance in three years. He 
began his Wall Street career as a research associate, staff writer, 
and securities analyst before starting his own company, Stein- 
hardt Partners, where he made a fortune in the risky field of 
hedge-fund management. In 1995 Steinhardt dissolved four 
hedge funds managed by the Steinhardt Management Com- 
pany. From 1967 to 1995, as the manager of nearly $5 billion, 
the average annual return of his investors was 31 percent, be- 
fore fees. But in his final years he and his partners paid more 
than $70 million in fines to settle charges of collusion in a 
Treasury note-trading scandal. In the early years of the 21° 
century, his liquid assets of more than $300 million were man- 
aged by more than 30 other money managers spread among 
an array of investments. 

A professed atheist, Steinhardt, who grew up in a Jewish 
household, is especially interested in finding a way to perpetu- 
ate what he calls the philosophy of Jewish culture for the next 
generation of American Jews without relying on theology. He 
spent millions of dollars financing Jewish day schools, Hil- 
lel activities at colleges, trips to Israel for young people, and 
a drop-in center for young adults in Manhattan. He also be- 
came involved with an assortment of higher education institu- 
tions. He joined the board of Brandeis University, was chair- 
man of the board of Tel Aviv University, and gave $10 million 
to the School of Education at New York University, where he 
was a trustee. The gift, the largest in the school’s history, was 
used to create an endowment to support faculty development, 
doctoral fellowships, and research. A portion was allocated to 
support fellowships in a newly established doctoral program 
in education and Jewish studies offered by the school in col- 
laboration with the Skirball Department of Hebrew and Ju- 
daic Studies. The school was renamed the Steinhardt School 
of Education in 2001. 

One of his passions was art. He collected in five areas: 
ancient art, Judaica, 20t-century works on paper, Peruvian 
feathered textiles, and Chinese art. A gallery of sixth-century 
Greek art at the Metropolitan Museum of Art was named af- 
ter him and his wife, Judy. Horticulture and wildlife were also 
deep interests, flowing from his love of his estate in Bedford, 
New York, which he filled with 120 varieties of fruit trees and 
a large array of wildlife creatures. 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


STEINHAUS, HUGO DYONIZY (1887-1972), Polish math- 
ematician. Steinhaus was one of the founders of the so-called 
Lvov school in mathematics; with S. Banach he founded 
its organ, Studia Mathematica, which he continued to edit. 
From 1920 to 1941 he was professor at the University of Lvov, 
and in 1945 became professor at Wroclaw. In 1961-62 he taught 
at the University of Sussex, England. Apart from serious 
mathematical works such as Theorie der Orthogonalreihen 
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(“Theory of Orthogonal Rows,’ with S. Kaczmarz, 1935), Sur 
la localisation dobjets au moyen des rayons (1938), and Sur les 
fonctions indépendantes (1948), Steinhaus popularized his sub- 
ject in books such as Kalejdoskop matematyczny (1938; Math- 
ematical Snapshots, 19607) and Orzel czy rzeszka (“Heads or 
Tails,” 1961), and also wrote on the subject of establishing pa- 
ternity, as in Dochodzenie ojcowstwa i alimentow (1958; Re- 
marks ... on the Establishment of Paternity and Maintenance 
Rights, 1958). 


STEINHEIM, SALOMON LUDWIG (1789-1866), physi- 
cian, poet, and theologian. Born near Hamburg-Altona, he 
studied at the University of Berlin and received his medical 
degree at the University of Kiel. He practiced medicine in Al- 
tona from 1813 to 1845 and was active in the struggle for Jew- 
ish emancipation in Germany, collaborating in political activ- 
ity with Gabriel *Riesser (1806-63), and publishing essays in 
Riesser’s literary journal Der Jude. 

He spent the last 20 years of his life in Rome as a Jewish 
scholar. There he completed his magnum opus on revelation in 
Judaism, Die Offenbarung nach dem Lehrbegriffe der Synagoge, 
(“Revelation According to the Doctrine of Judaism’; 4 vols., 
1835-65). Steinheim undertook this work to stem the tide of 
assimilation and conversion to Christianity by Jews emerging 
from the ghettoes in the post-Napoleonic era to become inte- 
grated in a more open society. He aimed to demonstrate the 
truths of Judaism’s revealed religion as superior to the meta- 
physics of contemporary philosophies and Christian theology. 
He rejected the attempts of Jewish thinkers to reformulate the 
revealed doctrines of Judaism in terms or concepts of the phil- 
osophic systems of Schelling, Hegel, and other contemporary 
German philosophers. 

The key to Steinheim’s work is his contention that reason 
is deficient in its comprehension of reality. Reason’s view of 
reality is bound by the law of causality. God is “necessarily” 
existent as the first cause initiating the chain of cause and ef- 
fect which produced the world, life, and human beings. Rea- 
son is bound by another “necessary” principle, ex nihilo nihil 
fit, out of nothing comes nothing. The physical world could 
not have emerged out of nothing. 

Reason is, therefore, compelled to assume the eternity 
of physical matter, an assumption that clashes with the law of 
causality, which demands some initiating cause, a beginning 
in time, contrary to the eternity of physical matter. There is no 
escape from this contradiction in which reason stumbles over 
itself except through the revealed doctrine of God as Creator 
who made the world out of nothing. The idea of God acting 
in absolute freedom, creating something out of nothing, and, 
derivatively, the idea of man’s freedom of will, independent 
of the law of causality, cannnot be rationally conceived. Such 
knowledge can come to us only through revelation. 

Steinheim recognized as revelation only doctrines, ideas, 
principles. Formulations of civil and cultic laws (Halakhah) 
are in Steinheim’s view derivative, conditioned by time and 
place and secondary in importance. 
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Among his most original thoughts are his criteria for 
the validation of revelation. One of these is that revelation 
must have the character of novelty; it must be new truth not 
previously known, better yet, it must contradict previously 
held knowledge; it should not coincide with rational aware- 
ness since the supreme spirit would not solemnly announce 
to us truths which we already know or can determine for 
ourselves. 

Another criterion of revelation is its historical appear- 
ance in time and place. Natural religion develops out of human 
consciousness in the course of generations. Divine revelation 
suddenly bursts upon the scene. It is an unprecedented illu- 
mination. Yehezkel *Kaufmann and Leo *Baeck also stressed 
the mystery of monotheism’s sudden appearance as a radical 
departure from a pagan environment of polytheism. 

Also cited as validation of revelation is the historical 
uniqueness of the Jewish people. The unparalleled survival of 
the Jews testifies to a supernatural element received through 
revelation. 

Steinheim was not an anti-rationalist as charged by his 
critics, but a supra-rationalist. He used rational arguments 
with rigorous logic to demonstrate the superiority of revela- 
tion over speculative reason as a source of ultimate truths. At 
the same time, he recognized critical reason as an indispens- 
able tool with which to detect misunderstandings of revela- 
tion and validate its truths. Nevertheless, the charge of anti- 
rationalism stuck and doomed his work to a century of neglect 
and obscurity. 

Steinheim’s isolation was further accentuated by his re- 
jection of both Reform and neo-Orthodoxy. Reform, in his 
view, had embraced a shallow rationalism and degenerated 
into a “blind reforming mania.” Neo-Orthodoxy was vainly 
trying to puff up Jewish tradition with zeal for ceremonial ob- 
servance. Neither side addressed itself to the core of beliefs 
which is the essence of Judaism. 

The revival of Jewish theological thought in the 20" and 
21°t centuries, initiated by Franz *Rosenzweig, and, in the wake 
of the Holocaust, disenchantment with the power of reason 
which had been so tragically overestimated, may make Stein- 
heim’s supra-rationalism more acceptable, and he may at last 
receive the recognition due him as a major Jewish thinker in 
keeping with Heinrich Graetz’s judgment that “no one of his 
time or earlier, understood the foundations of Judaism as pro- 
foundly as did he.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.O. Haberman, Philosopher of Revelation: 
The Life and Thought of S.L. Steinheim (1989); idem, “S.L. Steinheim’s 
Critique of Messianism,’ in: Jerusalem Studies in Jewish Thought, 11 
(1993), XXV-XXXVI; A. Shear-Yashuv, The Theology of Salomon Lud- 
wig Steinheim (1986); idem (ed.), Shelomoh Levi Steinheim, Iyyunim 
be-Mishnato (1994); J.-H. Schoeps (ed.) “Philo des 19. Jahrhunderts”: 
Studien zu Salomon Ludwig Steinheim (1993). 


[Joshua O. Haberman (2"¢ ed.)] 


STEINHERZ, SAMUEL (1859-1944), Prague medievalist. 
Born in Grassing (Burgenland), Steinherz taught history at the 
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Prague German University from 1901, and specialized in pa- 
pal diplomacy, on which he published four volumes (between 
1898 and 1914). When Steinherz was elected rector in 1922 he 
did not follow the custom of Jewish professors of declining the 
honor but declared that he felt and acted as a German. Antise- 
mitic students’ organizations asked for his resignation, orga- 
nized a strike, occupied the buildings, and prevented Jewish 
students from entering them demanding the imposition of the 
*numerus clausus. The riots spread to German universities all 
over Europe, mainly in Austria. In February 1923, becoming 
aware of obstruction by his colleagues, Steinherz submitted 
his resignation, which the Czechoslovak minister of education, 
Rudolf *Bechyne, a Czech Social Democrat, refused to accept. 
Finally Steinherz went on leave. The “Steinherz affair” caused 
a crisis in Jewish circles in Czechoslovakia advocating assim- 
ilation into German culture, and influenced Steinherz him- 
self. He turned to research in Jewish history, mainly the epoch 
of the Crusades. He edited Die Juden in Prag (1927) and was 
among the founders of the Society for History of the Jews in 
the Czechoslovak Republic in 1928. That year he retired from 
the university and became head of the society and editor of 
its yearbook (jGGj¢) throughout its existence, from 1929 until 
1938. In 1942, nearly blind, Steinherz was deported to *There- 
sienstadt. In the camp he lectured on the history of the Jews in 
Bohemia. He died in Theresienstadt on his 85' birthday. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Gold, in: Zeitschrift fuer Geschichte der 
Juden in der Tschechoslowakei, 5 (1938), 51-56; V. Stein, ibid., 57-58; 
Selbstwehr, 16 no. 47 (1922), 1-3; no. 48 (1922), 1; no. 50 (1922), 3; 17 
no. 8 (1923), 1; Zidovské zpravy, 4 no. 32 (1922), 3; no. 33 (1922); no. 34 
(1922), 5; 5 no. 7 (1923), 8; R. Kestenberg-Gladstein, in: Zion, 5 (1940), 
281-93; Véstnik zidovské obce nabozenské v Praze, 17 (1955), 569; Bnai 
Brith, Mitteilungen csr (1937), 297-302. 


[Meir Lamed] 


STEINITZ, WILHELM (1836-1900), chess master. Born 
and educated in Prague, he went to London in the early 1860s 
and took an active part in the chess life of the city. Soon af- 
ter his arrival he defeated Blackburne in a match and in 1866 
challenged Anderssen for the unofficial championship of the 
world. Steinitz won, and is often regarded as having been 
world chess champion for 28 years, until he was defeated by 
Emanuel *Lasker in 1894. Formally, however, Steinitz became 
world champion only in 1886, when he defeated *Zukertort 
in the first official championship match. From 1866 until 1894 
Steinitz won all the matches he played (some for title, some 
informally) against the greatest players including Blackburne, 
Zukertort (twice), Tchigorin (twice), Gunsberg, and Schiffers. 
In 1894 he lost the title to Emanuel *Lasker and failed to re- 
gain it. He was the first to be aware of the strategic elements 
in the great tactical performances of players such as Morphy, 
Anderssen, Blackburne, and Zukertort. On the basis of this 
analysis he developed the Steinitzian technique which is now 
a basic principle accepted by all chess players. Steinitz stressed 
in his teaching the importance (in the opening moves) of the 
center, the desirability of accumulating small advantages, and 
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above all, the value of a well-integrated defense system, the 
main components of the so-called classical school of chess 
strategy. These teachings appear in his book The Modern Chess 
Instructor (2 vols., 1889-95), in the columns of the London 
Field, a journal in which he was the chess editor, and in The 
Chess Monthly which he edited. The latter years of his life were 
spent in New York, where he died in poverty. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Devide, A Memorial to William Steinitz 
(1901); H.E Chesire, Hastings Tournament 1895 (1896); The Living 
Age (Dec. 22, 1900), 759-67; L. Bachmann, Schachmeister Steinitz 
(1910). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Hooper and K. Whyld, The Ox- 
ford Companion to Chess (1996), 395-97; C. Devide, William Stein- 
itz: Selected Games (1974); K. Landsberger, William Steinitz, Chess 
Champion: A Biography of the Bohemian Caesar (1993); idem, The 
Steinitz Papers (2002). 


[Gerald Abrahams / William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 


STEINMAN, ELIEZER (1892-1970), Hebrew writer. Born in 
Obodovka, Steinman was ordained a rabbi, and began to write 
at an early age, but it took some time before his first stories ap- 
peared in print. Steinman pursued literary work (provided by 
D. *Frischmann) and was also a part-time Hebrew teacher in 
Odessa. He contributed regularly to Ha-Zefirah and worked 
on translations, which were not published until a later date. 
During this period, he began to publish long stories (“Bi- Ymei 
ha-Besht; in: Ha-Zefirah), as well as essays and articles. In 1920 
he left Russia. During those unsettled times, having been mis- 
taken for the Yiddish writer Baynush Steinman, a rumor was 
spread of his death, and he was eulogized in the Hebrew daily 
press and in literary periodicals, as well as in foreign-language 
publications. Steinman published “Teshuvah le-Maspidai (“Re- 
ply to my Eulogists”), in Ha-Zefirah. 

Settling in Warsaw, he continued his regular contribu- 
tions of stories, essays, and articles to Ha-Zefirah and wrote 
for Der Moment. Steinman founded the monthly, Kolot, which 
provided a forum for young writers. It was also the first at- 
tempt (later expanded in Ketuvim) to compare the thought of 
R. *Nahman of Bratslav and Aaron Samuel *Tamares (Ahad 
ha-Rabbanim ha-Margishim, “one of the sensitive rabbis”) with 
those of St. Francis of Assisi, Ibsen, and others. (Eleven num- 
bers of Kolot were published in the period 1923-24.) During 
his Warsaw period he published a collection of stories (Sippu- 
rim, 1923), a novel (Ester Hayyot, 1922), a collection of articles 
(Sefer ha-Maamarim, 1924), and two Yiddish books of essays 
and stories on the pogroms against Ukrainian Jews. 

In 1924, Steinman settled in Tel Aviv. He wrote for Haaretz 
and Ha-Olam and, together with other young writers, became 
active in the Writers’ Union. On behalf of the Union he edited 
its literary collection Mesibbah (1926) and, afterward, its organ 
Ketuvim (1926-33). Here he continued his attempts to find a 
synthesis between ancient and modern Jewish literature and 
culture, and world literature. He published stories and novels, 
including Zugot (1930) and Duda’im (1931), and collections of 
essays: Ha-Yesod ba-Hinnukh (1930), Meshihiyyut (1930), Be- 
Mizreh ha-Zeman (1931), and Shaar ha-Vikkuah (1933). When 
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Ketuvim closed, he became a columnist for Davar, also con- 
tributing regularly to literary periodicals and collections in 
Israel and abroad. 

Steinman claims that the primary function of a critical 
essay is to improve man’s view on life and art, and that there- 
fore it is permissible and desirable to apply present-day views 
in studying works of the past. His memoirs contain a great 
deal of literary gossip. In his reconstruction of the “conversa- 
tions,” Steinman aims at giving a very subjective account of 
the conversants’ views rather than a stenographic recording 
of their actual remarks. 

Steinman was the most prolific Hebrew writer of his 
generation. While the essays published (in Davar and in the 
book form, Perudot (1965)), comprise a large part of his to- 
tal output, works still in manuscript would fill dozens of 
volumes of fiction, memoirs, and autobiography. His books 
included Sodot (2 vols., 1938); Sefer Meah Shanah (with J.J. Tri- 
vaks and Y. Yaari-Poliskin, from 1938 onward), on the heroes 
and pioneers of Erez Israel for the past 100 years and more; 
Bi-Netivot ha-Emunah (1943); Be-Maagal ha-Dorot (1944); 
Koh Amar Frischmann (1950), conversations and memoirs of 
Frischmann; Kitvei Eliezer Steinman: vol. 1, Gan-Eden shel An- 
shei Shelomenu Sippur ha-Sippurim (1956); vol. 2, Ha-Behirah 
be-Erez ha-Behirah (1956); vol. 3, Zeman Hayyeinu (1956); vol. 
4, Alim me-Ez ha-Hayyim (1958); Perudot (1965); Ha-Har ha- 
Yarok (1965), stories; Barekhi Nafshi (1965), essays; Sippurim 
Kezarim (1966); Ha-Yahid ve-ha-Olam (1966), short essays; 
Ayin Lo Raatah (1967), stories; Ha-Melech Ayef (1968), a story 
on Saul and David, and Le-Kol he-Halil (1968), essays. 

In later years he also undertook a massive project de- 
signed to make the resources of Jewish culture more readily 
available by rendering the texts in his own version and adding 
his own introductory notes and essays. The first book, Beer 
ha-Hasidut (1951), was followed by a series of nine books on 
Hasidism (1958-62) and a collection of hasidic stories, Kankan 
ha-Kesef (4 vols., 1969). He also wrote Beer ha-Talmud (4 vols., 
1963-65), on the Talmud. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Norman, Halil ha-Ro’im (1931); Y. Zmora 
et al., in: Moznayim, 14 (1961/62), 185-203, 291-5; M. Ravitch, Mayn 
Leksikon (1958), 418f.; Waxman, Literature, 4 (1960), 196f.; 5 (1960), 
62-64, 183-5. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: B.Y. Michali, “E. Steinman be- 
Masotav u-ve-Prudotav, in: Moznayim, 22 (1966), 382-92; A. Cohen, 
“E. Steinman,” in: Hadoar, 49 (1970), 642-43; A.B. Jaffe, “Mardut she- 
Hishlimah,; in: Moznayim, 31 (1970), 190-96; M. Yanai, Koh Amar 
Steinman: Yoman ha-Sikhot shel Meir Yanai (1976); G. Shaked, Ha- 
Sipporet ha-Ivrit, 3 (1988), 26-32; N. Shaham, Sefer Hatum (1989). 

[Getzel Kressel] 


STEINSALTZ (Even Yisrael), ADIN (1937— ), Israeli rabbi 
and author. Born in Jerusalem, Steinsaltz acquired a back- 
ground in Jewish studies, as well as chemistry, mathematics, 
and physics, at The Hebrew University of Jerusalem. He was 
also ordained as a rabbi. After working in education for 13 
years in the Negev, he returned to Jerusalem where he taught, 
did research, and wrote for various periodicals. In 1988 he re- 
ceived the Israel Prize in Jewish Studies. 
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STEINSCHNEIDER, MORITZ 


In 1965 he founded the Israel Institute for Talmudic 
Publications which undertook the production of a vocalized 
Babylonian Talmud, accompanied by Hebrew translation 
and commentary; over 30 volumes of a projected 42 had ap- 
peared by the early 2000s. An English translation of the series 
was begun by Random House, and volumes have appeared in 
French, Russian, and Spanish. Rabbi Steinsaltz founded the 
“Mekor Hayyim” yeshivah in 1984, an institute which has as 
one of its aims the bridging of the gap between religious and 
non-religious Jews. In February 1989 he initiated the found- 
ing of a yeshivah in Moscow, called the Center for the Study 
of Judaism. 

Each year Rabbi Steinsaltz lectures widely outside of 
Israel, and his books, a number of which have been translated 
into English, such as The Essential Talmud (1976), The Thir- 
teen-Petalled Rose (1980), and Guide to Jewish Prayer (2000), 
reach readers the world over. He has published works on Tal- 
mud, biblical figures, repentance, stories of Rabbi Nahman 
of Bratslav, and other topics. He has also published over 600 
papers on Jewish and scientific subjects. 


STEINSCHNEIDER, MORITZ (1816-1907), father of mod- 
ern Jewish *bibliography, among the founders of the “Sci- 
ence of Judaism” (*Wissenschaft des Judentums). Born the 
son of the Talmud scholar Jacob Steinschneider (1781-1856) 
and Hani Zadek-Weizenkorn (1792-1859) in Prossnitz, Mora- 
via, Steinschneider received his early education in his native 
town, where he was influenced by his uncle Gideon *Brecher. 
He also attended a Christian school and studied music, an 
interest he maintained throughout his life. At age 13, he en- 
tered the yeshivah of R. Nehemiah *Trebitsch and in 1833 he 
left for Prague to take up secular studies. By that time, Stein- 
schneider had already acquired a thorough knowledge of 
French and Italian from private tutors. He became a tutor in 
these languages, and in 1836 received a teacher's diploma for 
Hebrew in the Hebraeische Lehranstalt in Prague. That same 
year he left for Vienna, where he began to study Semitic lan- 
guages; there he made the acquaintance of Leopold *Dukes, 
who aroused his interest in the study of medieval literature, 
Hebrew manuscripts, and Jewish bibliography. 

In 1839 Steinschneider went to Leipzig. Though he stayed 
only half a year, this short stay proved crucial for his career 
as he both studied and formed close relationships with Hein- 
rich L. *Fleischer and Franz *Delitzsch. After six months Stein- 
schneider went on to the university in Berlin, where he also 
made the acquaintance of Leopold *Zunz and Abraham *Gei- 
ger; Zunz especially encouraged the young scholar and pro- 
vided other forms of assistance. Returning to Prague in 1841, 
Steinschneider earned a living for three years as a private tu- 
tor and teacher in a Jewish girls’ school. In 1843 he received a 
formal rabbinical diploma from the rabbi of his native town, 
Hirsch B. Fassel, and also a very warm recommendation from 
Salomon L. *Rapoport. While in Prague, Steinschneider un- 
successfully applied for a number of positions, including cen- 
sor of Jewish books. After his friend Michael *Sachs left Prague 
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upon accepting an invitation to Berlin, Steinschneider soon 
followed in 1845. Later, the friendship with Sachs cooled due 
to his disapproval of Sachs’ Orthodox religious tendencies. In 
Berlin Steinschneider gave private lessons, preached sermons, 
officiated at weddings, and engaged in occasional work as a 
translator and author of textbooks for the elementary study of 
Hebrew. In 1848 he received Prussian citizenship. 

In 1859, he received his first regular appointment as lec- 
turer at the Veitel-Heine-Ephraimsche Lehranstalt, where 
he taught for 48 years. Many of his students later became 
prominent Jewish scholars, including I. *Goldziher, Solomon 
*Schechter, Hayyim *Brody, Judah L. *Magnes, H. *Malter, A. 
*Marx, George A. *Kohut. From 1860 to 1869, he was in charge 
of administering the *oath more judaico, the Jewish oath. An- 
other regular appointment came in 1869, when Steinschneider 
became assistant at the Berlin Royal Library, a position he held 
until his death. In the same year, he also became the head of 
the girls’ school of the Jewish community, a position from 
which he retired in 1890. In appreciation of his scholarly con- 
tributions, the Prussian government made him an honorary 
professor in 1894. Steinschneider also received several other 
honors from various universities and academies, including 
Columbia University in New York (1887). On the occasion 
of his 80' birthday, a Festschrift was published in his honor. 
Steinschneider was buried as an honorary member of the Ber- 
lin Jewish community at the Weissensee cemetery. 

Steinschneider’s literary output was tremendous; his bib- 
liography contains more than 1,400 items. His main lifelong 
interest was the study of the relationship between Jewish and 
general cultures, especially during medieval times. Upon his 
early realization that the preliminary requirement for carrying 
out such studies was a thorough and scientific bibliographi- 
cal record of all available printed and manuscript materials, 
Steinschneider devoted himself to the preparation of library 
catalogs and subject bibliographies. In addition to catalogs and 
bibliographies, he also provided general introductions to Jew- 
ish literary history and Jewish booklore. In collecting and or- 
ganizing the materials for his studies on the role of the Jews in 
medieval culture, his research led him also to the study of the 
history of medieval philosophy, especially medieval medicine, 
the sciences, and mathematics. His works are not only a con- 
tribution to Jewish learning, but also to Arabic literature and 
to general medieval cultural history. Steinschneider regarded 
his bibliographical, philological, and Oriental studies in Jewish 
literature as a contribution to general cultural history, which 
in his opinion was the original object of world history and of 
all intellectual effort. With this scholarly program, he stood 
in the tradition of his fatherly friend Zunz. 

The following works are of particular note: Die hebraei- 
schen Uebersetzungen des Mittelalters und die Juden als Dol- 
metscher (1893), his magnum opus containing a wealth of 
information based on manuscripts and printed sources in 
many languages about the transmission of philosophy and 
the sciences throughout the Middle Ages. It also shows how 
classical Greek knowledge reached Europe and Western cul- 
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ture through the intervention of Arabic and Hebrew writers. 
Die arabischen Uebersetzungen aus dem Griechischen (1897) 
and Die europaeischen Uebersetzungen aus dem Arabischen 
(1904-05) supplemented this work and carried its subject far 
beyond purely Jewish interests. These three works together 
provided a pioneering contribution to the understanding of 
Western civilization’s dependence on classical sources and the 
contribution of Muslim and Jewish civilizations to them. 

Another of Steinschneider’s major works, Die Arabische 
Literatur der Juden (1902), lists all of the Jewish authors who 
wrote in Arabic and includes detailed biographies and bibliog- 
raphies. His lectures on the same subject appeared in English 
in the Jewish Quarterly Review (1897-1901). A further work 
dealing with the relationships between Jews, Arabs, and Chris- 
tians is his Polemische und apologetische Literatur in arabischer 
Sprache zwischen Muslimen, Christen und Juden (1877). Not 
only is the typical full bibliographical and biographical appara- 
tus provided in this work, but it also classifies and enumerates 
the main areas of religious controversy. Steinschneider’s unbe- 
lievable industry and erudition also manifested itself in a se- 
ries of catalogs and bibliographies, among which the most im- 
portant is his Catalogus Librorum Hebraeorum in Bibliotheca 
Bodleiana (1852-60). Upon the request of the chief librarian of 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford University, Steinschneider pre- 
pared a catalog of all the printed books up to 1732 in that great 
library over a period of many years, during which time the li- 
brary was also dynamically enriching its Hebrew collections 
through the acquisition of important private libraries. Over the 
course of five summers in Oxford, Steinschneider described all 
the Hebrew items there, at which time he also made generous 
use of all the Hebrew manuscript materials. The catalog is ar- 
ranged according to the name of the authors (with the excep- 
tion of anonymous works), gives all the available information 
on their lives, and is followed by a list of their works and all 
the references to them in the secondary literature available at 
that time. At the end follows a list of all printers, patrons, etc., 
who were associated with the publication of the works, as well 
as a geographical index providing the Hebrew forms of many 
geographical names. With this book, Steinschneider raised 
Hebrew bibliography to a scholarly level and corrected mis- 
information. Steinschneider also published classic catalogs of 
the Hebrew manuscript collections of the following libraries: 
Leiden (1858), Munich (1875; 2"¢ ed. enlarged, 1896), Hamburg 
(1878, reprint with new introduction, Hellmut Braun, 1969), 
and Berlin (1878-97). In all of these he identified many hith- 
erto unknown writings and historical research. 

Some aspects of his detailed, painstaking research were 
organized into more general presentations. For the Ersch und 
Gruber Allgemeine Encyclopaedie, he wrote a systematic survey 
of Jewish literature (1850) which was translated into English 
(Jewish Literature from the 8 to the 18'* Century, 1857) and 
later into Hebrew by Henry *Malter, one of his pupils (Sifrut 
Yisrael, 1897-99). For the same encyclopedia, he co-wrote, 
together with David *Cassel, Juedische Typographie und Ju- 
edischer Buchhandel (1851), a still-valuable general survey of 
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Jewish printing and book trade. But both scholars failed to 
publish a planned Real-Encyclopaedie des Judentums (1843) 
for unknown reasons despite several years of intensive prepa- 
ration. Another work of Steinschneider’s which still remains 
the most systematic and broadest treatment of the subject, is 
Vorlesungen ueber die Kunde Hebraeischer Handschriften (1897; 
Hebrew translations, with additions by A.M. Habermann 
Harzaot al Kitvei Yad Ivriyyim, 1965; also printed in Aresheth, 
84 (1966)). Also significant are his contributions to the history 
of the study of the Hebrew language and his work on Jewish 
writers of history and historiography (Die Geschichtsliteratur 
der Juden, 1905). Finally, he published the journal Ha-Mazkir 
(Hebraeische Bibliographie. Blaetter fuer neuere und aeltere Lit- 
eratur des Judentums, 1858-65, 1869-81) to which he contrib- 
uted more than 500 articles concerning bibliography, library 
history, booklore, philology and cultural history. 

Steinschneider’s major works were reprinted several 
times in their original form in the 1930s, 1960s, 1970s, and 
1980s; the last reprinting of his Bodleian Catalog dates from 
1998. Unfortunately, the author’s own numerous additions 
and corrections to his works, as preserved in the copies of his 
works at the Jewish Theological Seminary in New York, as 
well as other new materials, were not incorporated into these 
reprints. In the early 2000s, a web-based translation and revi- 
sion of the Hebraeische Uebersetzungen des Mittelalters was in 
preparation by Charles H. Manekin (University of Maryland) 
in collaboration with Y. Tzvi Langermann (Bar-Ilan Univer- 
sity), and Hans Heinrich Biesterfeld (Bochum University). 

Steinschneider spent most of his life in the pursuit of his 
great scholarly projects, but he also wrote some lighter belle- 
tristic and journalistic works. He also commented - though 
rarely - on the major contemporary events of his day and 
for a while was actively involved in a society founded by his 
friend Abraham *Benisch, the aim of which was the promo- 
tion of Jewish resettlement in Erez Israel. He withdrew from 
the group in the early 1840s and later assumed a very negative 
attitude toward political Zionism. However, he welcomed the 
1848 Revolution in Germany, and even helped to build barri- 
cades in Berlin, but shied away from radicals. Steinschneider 
published some letters by Hirsch B. Fassel, dealing with Sam- 
son R. *Hirsch’s religious views (Hereb Zion, 1839); for this edi- 
tion he wrote under the pen name of M.S. Charbona, adding 
some of his own remarks that revealed his position toward 
the Reform movement, about which he maintained a rather 
conservative view, particularly in his advocacy of the Hebrew 
language in the synagogue and in Jewish scholarly literature. 
In this publication, he formulated his views on the tasks and 
methods of Jewish scholarship, aiming for objective truth and 
impartial research as well as the creation of the scholarly foun- 
dations of Jewish learning. He vehemently rejected superficial 
attempts at popularization and the replacement of original 
research by empty phrases. He also opposed, like Zunz, *rab- 
binical seminaries as centers of scholarly research, fearing the 
introduction of theological considerations into what he con- 
sidered to be pure, objective scholarship. 
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[Menahem Schmelzer / Gregor Pelger (274 ed.)] 


STEINTHAL, HERMANN HEYMANN (1823-1899), Ger- 
man philologist and philosopher. He studied in Berlin and 
Paris (where he spent three years in the study of Chinese lan- 
guage and literature), was appointed lecturer in philology and 
mythology at Berlin University in 1850 and in 1855 associate 
professor of general philology. In 1872 he was appointed to 
the chair of biblical studies and philosophy of religion at the 
Hochschule fuer die Wissenschaft des Judentums. Steinthal 
and his brother-in-law, Moritz *Lazarus, founded the science 
of racial psychology (Voelkerpsychologie) and the Zeitschrift 
fuer Voelkerpsychologie und Sprachwissenschaft (from 1860). 
Having studied under Wilhelm von Humboldt, he edited the 
latter’s Sprachwissenschaftliche Werke (1884) and wrote exten- 
sively in this field, e.g., Die Sprachwissenschaft Wilhelm von 
Humboldts und die Hegelsche Philosophie (1848), Die Klas- 
sifikation der Sprachen (1850), Der Ursprung der Sprache im 
Zusammenhang mit den letzten Fragen alles Wissens (1851), 
Die Entwicklung der Schrift (1852), Geschichte der Sprachwissen- 
schaft bei den Griechen und Roemern (1863), Abriss der Sprach- 
wissenschaft (1871-78), Gesammelte kleine Schriften (1880), 
and Allgemeine Ethik (1885). Steinthal also retained a lifelong 
interest in, and devotion to, Judaism and Jewish life. Serving 
as a director of the *Deutsch-Israelitischer Gemeindebund he 
frequently lectured and wrote newspaper articles in his capac- 
ity as a Jewish spokesman. His essays Zu Bibel und Religions- 
philosophie (1890, 1895) reflect his ethical and aesthetic (rather 
than higher critical) approach to the Bible. In his collection 
of essays and addresses, Ueber Juden und Judentum (1906), 
he showed his pride in his Jewish roots. Steinthal polemi- 
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cized against Bruno *Bauer and others who showed Chris- 
tian prejudice in their treatment of Judaism and he defended 
both Jews and Judaism against antisemitic attacks. He saw in 
prophetism the distinguishing mark of ancient Israel, setting 
it apart from other peoples, even as for him both Germanism 
and Judaism were inspirations for moral action. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Achelis, Heymann Steinthal (Ger., 1898); 
Baumgardt, in: yLBI, 2 (1957), 205ff.; W. Bumann, Die Sprachtheorie 


Heymann Steinthals (1965). 
[Jakob J. Petuchowski] 


STEKEL, WILHELM (1868-1940), Austrian psychoanalyst. 
Born in Vienna, Stekel was one of the small group of physi- 
cians who gathered around Freud from 1902 onward to learn 
the practice of analysis. In 1895, before having heard of Freud, 
Stekel had already written a paper on sexual activity in child- 
hood. In about 1901 he was treated successfully by Freud for 
a neurotic complaint. He wrote a defense of Freud’s theory of 
dreams and in 1903 began the practice of psychoanalysis. It 
was on Stekel’s suggestion that the first psychoanalytic group 
met at Freud’s home. In 1909 Stekel published Dichtung und 
Neurose and in 1911 his extensive Sprache des Traumes. E. Jones 
says it contained many “bright ideas but also many confused 
ones.” Freud found it “mortifying.” Stekel wrote prolifically 
in many fields, publishing papers on a wide range of subjects 
extending from the psychology of everyday errors to the psy- 
chological treatment of epilepsy. His books include Der Wille 
zum Schlaf (1915), Der Wille zum Leben (1920), and Stoerungen 
des Trieb-und Affektlebens (9 vols., 1924-27). 

E. Jones wrote that Stekel had very little interest in theory, 
was very practical, and had a ready access to the unconscious. 
He was a naturally gifted psychologist, contributing greatly to 
our knowledge of symbolism, a field in which he had greater 
intuitive genius than Freud. Unfortunately, according to Jones, 
these talents went with an unusual incapacity for judgment, 
and his intuition and speculations were not to be depended on. 
When Freud founded the monthly Zentralblatt fuer Psychoa- 
nalyse und Psychotherapie, Stekel became its joint editor, but 
he resigned his membership from the Vienna society in 1912, 
and, Freud's group having withdrawn their subscriptions from 
the periodical, it ceased publication a year later. In 1933 Stekel 
wrote Der Seelenarzt and in 1938 moved to London where he 
wrote his last book, Technik der analytischen Psychotherapie 
(1938). In his preface to the latter book Stekel criticized the cult 
of orthodoxy in psychoanalysis, and the length and expense 
of its treatment, and foresaw the collapse of orthodox analysis 
if its practitioners could not adapt themselves. He considered 
medical training indispensable to the psychoanalyst, “since the 
boundaries between psychic and somatic determination can 
never be easy to establish.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Jones, Life and Work of Sigmund Freud..., 
2 (1955), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Stekel, Autobiography 
(1950); M. Stanton, in: E. Timms and N. Segal (eds.), Freud in Exile 
(1988), 163-74; E. Timms, in: C. Brinson et al. (eds.), “England? Aber 


wo liegt es?”... (1996), 47-58. 
[Louis Miller] 
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STEKELIS, MOSHE (1898-1967), Israel archaeologist, born 
in Kamenets-Podolski in the Ukraine. He studied at Odessa, 
also serving as the deputy director of the Archaeological Mu- 
seum and the director of the Archaeological Library there 
(1921-24). Asa result of his Zionist activities, he was exiled to 
Siberia. In 1928 he settled in Palestine and was appointed lec- 
turer (later professor) in prehistoric archaeology at the Hebrew 
University in 1948. He directed various archaeological expedi- 
tions to prehistoric sites: Bethlehem; Jebel al-Qafza (with R. 
Neuville); Abu “Usba (Mt. Carmel); the megaliths in Trans- 
jordan; the Yarmukian site of Sha’ar ha-Golan; the Kabbara 
cave and Nahal Oren on Mt. Carmel; and al-“Ubaydiyya in the 
Jordan Valley. Stekelis was the founder of a prehistory library 
in Jerusalem and a museum in Haifa. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


STEMATSKY, AVIGDOR (1908-1989), Israel painter. He 
was born in Odessa, Russia, and was brought in 1920 to Pal- 
estine. He studied at the Bezalel Academy of Art and Design, 
Jerusalem, and in Paris. In 1947/48, he was one of the found- 
ers of the “New Horizons” group. He taught painting at the 
Avni Institute of Painting and Sculpture in Tel Aviv for sev- 
eral years. He was for many years a landscapist, but about 1948 
began to work in an abstract style, using color contrasts, and 
constantly suggesting a link with nature. His watercolors are 
subtle, whereas his oils are violent and dramatic. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B.Tammuz, Art in Israel (1966), 33; H. Gamzu, 
Painting and Sculpture in Israel (1951), 41. 


[Yona Fischer] 


STENCL, ABRAHAM NAHUM (Avrom-Nokhem Shten- 
tsl; 1897-1983), Yiddish poet and editor. Born in Czeladz, 
Poland, his father was hasidic dayyan of Czestochowa and 
his brother head of the local yeshivah. To avoid military con- 
scription, he fled to Holland in 1919, later living in Germany. 
Wrestling with secular culture, he came early to the vocation 
of poet and chose to write in Yiddish. Arriving in London in 
1936, he lived the rest of his life in a council flat in Whitecha- 
pel, organizing the Friends of Yiddish and editing its journal, 
Loshn un Lebn. His poems and essays printed in Germany in- 
clude Un Du Bist Got (“And You Are God; 1924) and Fisher- 
dorf (“Fishing Village,” 1933). His London writings appeared 
in his Heftlekh and Loshn un Lebn and in such collections as 
Vaytshepl Lebt (“Whitechapel Lives,” 1951) and Vaytshepl Shtetl 
Debritn (“Whitechapel, A Shtetl of Britain,” 1961). His papers 
are at the School of Oriental and African Studies, London. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 4 (1929) 624-6; S.S. Prawer, 
A.N. Stencl, Poet of Whitechapel (1984); L. Prager, Yiddish Culture in 


Britain (1990), 597-9. 
[Leonard Prager (24 ed.)] 


STENDAL, city in Brandenburg, Germany. A Jewish commu- 
nity existed around the middle of the 13"* century. The Jews 
of Stendal held a key position among those of Brandenburg 
and adjacent territories, and the tax problems and customs of 
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the community had crystallized by the latter part of the cen- 
tury. In 1297 its members were granted the privilege of acquir- 
ing property, for which they had to pay a low rent; only Jews 
owning ten silver marks were to be admitted as burghers. The 
community’s total tax of ten marks was to be divided between 
the margraves and the city. On its part the city had to protect 
the Jews against any interference by ducal officers. Jewish law 
was to be respected, but the Jewish *oath in front of the syna- 
gogue had to be taken in German. This privilege was upheld 
by the Magdeburg court in 1331. The community continued to 
develop, the Jews’ Street being first mentioned in 1327. About 
1350 the Jews suffered persecution, either in consequence of 
the civil war or in connection with the *Black Death. The 
burghers, however, were granted amnesty for the misdeeds 
committed against the Jews, as well as permission to readmit 
Jews under the previous conditions. In 1446 all the local Jews 
were imprisoned and subsequently expelled from Stendal 
(presumably on papal and royal orders), but in 1453-54 they 
were readmitted. In 1490, too, a few new Jewish settlers were 
admitted; but in 1520 all Jews were banished from Branden- 
burg, including Stendal. 

However, Elector Joachim 1 (1535-71) favored settlement 
of Jews in Stendal. Therefore, by 1564 nine Jewish families 
had settled in the city, but they were expelled after his death. 
Only after 1847 did Jews resettle there. By 1849, there were 38 
Jews living in Stendal; 49 in 1871; 104 in 1892; 85 in 1903; and 
93 in 1905. They formed a small community that had a can- 
tor-teacher. Their number declined to 60 by 1913 (0.22% of the 
total population) and to 34 in 1925 (0.11%). In 1933 there were 
61 Jews; 23 in 1939; and three in 1942. No Jews lived in Stendal 
after 1945. In 1995 a commemorative plaque was consecrated 
to the former synagogue, which is now privately owned. The 
Jewish cemetery is preserved. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Germania Judaica, 2 (1968), 791-4; 3 (1987), 
1410-13; LA. Agus, Rabbi Meir of Rothenburg (1947), 502-5; Handbuch 
der Juedischen Gemeindeverwaltung (1913), 60; (1932-33), 115; Kisch, 
Germany, index; idem, Jewry Law in Medieval Germany (1949), 140-2; 
Baron, Social 2, 9 (1965), 211; 11 (1967), 14; W. Heise, Die Juden in der 
Mark Brandenburg bis zum Jahre 1571 (1932). ADD BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
M. Brocke, E. Ruthenberg, and K. Schulenburg, Stein und Name 
(Veroeffentlichungen aus dem Institut Kirche und Judentum, vol. 22) 
(1994), 618-19; B. Bugaiski, I. Leubauer, and G. Waesche, Geschichte 
der Juedischen Gemeinden in Sachsen-Anhalt (1997), 250-4. 


[Toni Oelsner] 


STENGEL, ERWIN (1902-1973), psychiatrist. Stengel was 
born in Vienna, of East European parentage and was edu- 
cated at Vienna University, where he received his M.D. in 
1926. He studied with Sigmund *Freud and, before 1929, had 
worked together with Paul *Schilder and Heinz *Hartmann. 
In 1937, he became senior lecturer in psychiatry and neurol- 
ogy at Vienna University, where he worked with Wagner, V. 
Jauregy, and Poetzel and did research into the relation of fron- 
tal brain pathology to obsessional problems. In 1938, he left 
Austria for Britain as a refugee from Nazism, and after work- 
ing with Mayer-Gross in Creighton (1942) he was appointed 
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a research fellow in psychiatry at Edinburgh and, in 1949, be- 
came reader in psychiatry at London University, also serving 
as consultant to the Bethlehem Royal and Maudsley hospitals. 
In 1957, he was appointed to the newly established chair of psy- 
chiatry at the University of Sheffield, and on his retirement in 
1967 was granted the title of emeritus professor. He served as 
president of the Royal Medico-Psychological Association in 
1966, and was president of the International Association for 
Suicide Prevention. 

In his earliest publications (with Hartmann), Studien 
zur Psychologie des Induzierten Irreseins (Arch. Psychia. Ner- 
venkrank. (95), 1931) he maintained that certain paranoiacs 
have a specific motivation to establish a following, and his sub- 
sequent works were concerned with the examination of anxiety 
and compulsive wandering. In 1950, however, he began his re- 
searches on suicide, on which he became a world authority. 

In 1958, he published a monograph (with N.G. Cook) on 
attempted suicide. His definitive work in the field, published in 
the Pelican series, appeared in 1964 as Suicide and Attempted 
Suicide. In 1969, Stengel addressed the opening session of the 
11 Congress of the Israel Neuro-Psychiatric Society in Haifa, 
his subject being “recent progress in suicide research and pre- 
vention.” He was active in the promotion of suicide prevention 
centers and techniques. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: O. Fenichel, The Psychoanalytic Theory of 
Neurosis (1945), 656. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 

[Louis Miller] 


STENN, REBECCA, U.S. modern dancer and choreographer. 
She was born in Ohio and spent her childhood in Canada 
studying with Deanne Shorten; she later studied at the Juilliard 
School. As a member of Momix Dance Theater from 1989 to 
1995, she toured extensively throughout Europe, the Far East, 
and the Americas and appeared as a feature performer in films 
for Italian, Spanish, and French television. She assisted in the 
choreography and performed in the Emmy award winning 
film Pictures at an Exhibition. In 1996 Stenn formed The Perks 
Dance Music Theater, a company performing with a live band 
on stage, integrating the musicians and their instruments. The 
Perks’ repertoire includes over 30 works using original music 
ranging from funk/rock to ethnic and to the classically in- 
spired; its Left of Fall (2003) is a contemporary choreographic 
and musical interpretation of the 1913 ballet The Rite of Spring. 
Improvisation has always been a strong force in her work. In 
1990 she established the first improvisational group for Lin- 
coln Center Institute. She collaborated with Moses Pendelton 
in the making of Passion to the music of Peter Gabriel, and 
assisted him in the choreography of Lina Wertmuller’s Car- 
men at the Munich State Opera, also performing as a prin- 
cipal dancer. She also collaborated on a multimedia piece 
for the Copenhagen Festival 96, with Japanese and Dan- 
ish musicians and dancers. Stenn was a contributing editor 
of Dance magazine and wrote for the International Journal 
of Dance. 

[Amnon Shiloah (274 ed.)] 
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AV HA-RAHAMIM 


written by Averroes in the book al-Kulliyat and not as written 
by Maimonides that the third digestion is in the openings of 
the veins and the fourth digestion is the organs.” In addition 
to the Kulliyat, there are Hebrew translations of other medical 
works of Averroes, among them that of Moses ibn Tibbon of 
Averroes’ commentary on the Urjiiza of Avicenna. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Renan, Averroés et laverroisme (1852, 1861, 
and many reprints and republications); Munk, Mélanges, 418-58, 
461-511; Steinschneider, Hebr. Uebersetzungen, index; Baer, Spain, 
index; E. Gilson, History of Christian Philosophy in the Middle Ages 
(1955). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Endress and J.A. Aertsen (eds.), 
Averroes and the Aristotelian Tradition (1999); M. Cruz Hernandez, 
Averroes: Vida, obra, pensamiento, influencia (1986, 19977); R.C. Tay- 
lor, in: P. Adamson and Taylor (eds.), Cambridge Companion to Ara- 
bic Philosophy (2005); A. Hasnaoui (ed.), La pensée philosophique et 
scientifique d’Averroés dans son temps (2005); Multiple Averroés (1978); 
S. Harvey, in: JQ, 7 (2000); D.H. Frank and O. Leaman (eds.), Cam- 
bridge Companion to Medieval Jewish Philosophy (2003), index; G. 
Tamari and M. Zonta, Aristoteles Hebraicus (1997); S. Harvey (ed.), 
The Medieval Hebrew Encyclopedias of Science and Philosophy (2000); 
M.C. Vazquez de Benito, Obra médica Averroes (1998). 
[Shlomo Pines, Bernard Suler, and Suessmann Muntner / 
Steven Harvey (24 ed.)] 


AV HA-RAHAMIM (Heb. 0°77 38; “Merciful Father”), 
memorial prayer for Jewish martyrs and martyred commu- 
nities. This prayer, by an unknown author, was composed in 
memory of the martyrs massacred in Germany during the 
First Crusade. It is first known from a prayer book dated 1290. 
The prayer emphasizes the merit of the martyrs who died for 
kiddush ha-Shem. Several scriptural verses (Deut. 32:43; Joel 
4:21; Ps. 79:10; 9:13; 110:6, 7) are quoted, and God is asked to 
remember the martyrs, to avenge them, and to save their off- 
spring. The wording of the last part of the prayer, invoking 
Divine retribution on the persecutors, has undergone many 
changes. Originally this prayer was recited in southern Ger- 
many only on the Sabbaths preceding Shavuot and the Ninth 
of Av and at the conclusion of the Hazkarat Neshamot (Yizkor) 
memorial service. In the Ashkenazi ritual it became part of the 
Sabbath morning service. In the Polish rite it is recited either 
every Sabbath (except when the Prayer for the *New Moon 
is said, Sabbath falls on a New Moon, or a circumcision takes 
place), or only on all the Sabbaths of the Omer period between 
Passover and Shavuot, and on those of the Three Weeks be- 
tween the Fast of Tammuz and the Ninth of Av. The prayer 
is recited after the Torah reading before the scroll is returned 
to the Ark (see Magen Avraham, Sh. Ar., OH 284:7). Another 
short prayer of the same name “May the Father of mercy have 
mercy upon a people that has been borne by Him,’ etc., is re- 
cited in Orthodox synagogues immediately before the read- 
ing from the Torah. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hertz, Prayer, 482-3, 510-5; Elbogen, Got- 
tesdienst, 203; Davidson, Ozar, 1 (1924), 3, no. 40. 


AVIA (fourth century), Babylonian amora. Avia studied in 
Pumbedita under R. *Joseph b. Hiyya (Ber. 28b). He appears 
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to have been a colleague as well as a disciple for R. Joseph ad- 
dressed a problem to him (Shab. 63a). He married the sister of 
Rami b. Hama (Ket. 56b-57a) and was a colleague of Rabbah b. 
Rav Hanan (Kid. 39a). Avia once visited *Rava who wished to 
trap him with difficult halakhic problems, but Avia avoided the 
pitfalls, whereupon R. *Nahman b. Isaac remarked, “Blessed 
be the All-merciful that Rava did not put Avia to shame” 
(Shab. 46a-b). Avia settled in Erez Israel and studied under 
R. *Ammi in Caesarea, later transmitting his teachings (Hul. 
50a). Avia’s teachings in halakhah are recorded in many pas- 
sages in the Talmud (e.g., Shab. 23a; BK 35a). The amoraim, R. 
Adda, R. Aha, and R. Hilkiah, were apparently his sons. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 107; Margalioth, Hakhmei, 
1 (1964), 61f. 
[Zvi Kaplan] 


AVIAD, YESHAYAHU (Wolfsberg, Oscar; 1893-1957), au- 
thor and leader of religious Zionism. Aviad, who was born in 
Hamburg, studied at the universities of Heidelberg, Wuerz- 
burg, and Berlin. After serving as medical officer on the East- 
ern Front during World War 1, he settled in Berlin where he 
practiced as a pediatrician. Aviad became a member of the 
central committee of the Mizrachi movement in Germany, 
edited its organ Juedische Presse, and was a delegate to many 
Zionist Congresses. In 1926 he was elected president of Miz- 
rachi in Germany. Settling in Palestine in 1933, Aviad contin- 
ued in medical practice there. He became a leading member 
of Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi, as well as a member of the executive 
of Mosad ha-Rav Kook, of Brit Ivrit Olamit (“World Hebrew 
Union’), and of the Court of Honor of the World Zionist Or- 
ganization. One of the founders of the religious youth vil- 
lage Kefar ha-Noar ha-Dati near Haifa (1938), he was also its 
spiritual mentor. He served as Israeli envoy in Scandinavia 
in 1948-49, and in 1956 was Israeli minister in Switzerland, 
where he died. His principal works are Theory of Evolution 
and the Faith of the Jews (1927); Zur Zeit-und Geistesgeschichte 
des Judentums (1938); Yahadut ve-Hoveh (“Judaism and the 
Present,’ 1962); a collection of essays, Ba-Perozedor (“In the 
Corridor,’ 1943); Shearim (“Gateways,’ 1948); and Iyyunim 
be-Yahadut (“Studies in Judaism,’ 1955). He also wrote books 
on the philosophy of history and profiles of prominent Jewish 
personalities. A list of his works appears in Shai li-Yshayahu 
(1956), 47-63. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: EZD, 1 (1958), 12-18; Kressel, Leksikon, 1 


(1965), of. 
[Yosef Burg] 


AVI AVI (Heb. 728 °38; “My father, My father”), refrain of 
“Bore ad anna, kinah by a certain Benjamin sung on the 
Ninth of *Av in the Sephardi rite. The fifth verse of the origi- 
nal version makes a derogatory reference to the Trinity, and 
was modified in some western communities. The tune, though 
substantially the same from Aleppo to London, exhibits in- 
teresting local variations. The European-Sephardi style is il- 
lustrated best by the Bayonne version: most of the typical Se- 
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STENT, GUNTHER SIEGMUND (1924- ), U.S. molec- 
ular biologist. He was born Guenter Stensch in Berlin. He 
immigrated to the U.S. where he was educated at Hyde Park 
School, Chicago, and gained his Ph.D. in physical chemistry 
at the University of Illinois (1948). He worked on the syn- 
thetic rubber research program of the U.S. War Production 
Board (1944-48), apart from a period as a document ana- 
lyst for the Field Intelligence Agency in Occupied Germany 
(1946-47). After post-doctoral fellowships at the California 
Institute of Technology, Pasadena (1948-50), the University 
of Copenhagen and the Pasteur Institute, Paris (1950-52), 
he returned to the faculty of the University of California at 
Berkeley (1952-94). He became professor of molecular biol- 
ogy from 1959, director of the virus laboratory (1980-86), 
and founding chairman of the department of molecular and 
cell biology (1987-92). From 1994 he was professor emeri- 
tus of neurobiology at Berkeley. Stent was an extraordinary 
polymath who achieved universal recognition in three fields 
of endeavor. His initial research in phage genetics (bacteria 
infecting viruses) made early contributions to the rapidly 
developing field of molecular biology. The significance of 
this research is summarized in the highly influential book 
Phage and the Origins of Molecular Biology (1966) he wrote 
with James D. Watson and John Cairns. His research on 
developmental neurobiology is based on the leech and dates 
from a sabbatical visit to Harvard University (1972). He is 
also distinguished for his writings on the history and philoso- 
phy of science. His many highly regarded books in this field 
include Morality as a Biological Phenomenon (1978) and his 
autobiography, Nazis, Women and Molecular Biology (1998). 
Stent made major contributions to the organization of bio- 
logical research at the University of California at Berkeley. 
He was a visiting professor at many leading universities in 
the U.S., Europe, and Japan. He was a member of the U.S. 
National Academy of Sciences and the American Philosoph- 


ical Society. 
[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


STERLING, SIR JEFFREY, BARON STERLING OF 
PLAISTOW (1934- ), British businessman. Sterling was ed- 
ucated at Reigate Grammar School and the Guildhall School 
of Music but became a stockbroker and established an invest- 
ment house, the Sterling Guarantee Trust Company. He be- 
came a director of P. & O., one of Britain’s oldest and most fa- 
mous shipping lines, in 1980, and its chairman from 1983. He 
was instrumental in developing its cruise ship business and 
spearheaded the revival of sea cruises from the last few de- 
cades of the 20" century through P. & O. Cruises, which he 
headed. Sterling was chairman of the Queen Elizabeth Golden 
Jubilee Weekend Trust, responsible for the celebrations mark- 
ing the British monarch’s 50" year on the throne in 2002. He 
has been active in Jewish affairs and was chairman of World 
ORT in 1969-73. He was knighted in 1985 and received a life 


peerage in 1991. 
[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 
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STERN, family of English merchant bankers and philan- 
thropists. Originally, several brothers born in Frankfurt es- 
tablished banks in different European countries. DAVID DE 
STERN (1807-1877) and his brother HERMANN DE STERN 
(1815-1887) founded the firm of Stern Brothers in London, a 
bank which was highly successful in handling loans for various 
governments. In 1869 the king of Portugal made David Stern 
a hereditary viscount (as “Viscount De Stern”) and Hermann 
Stern a baron (as “Baron De Stern”) in gratitude for such ser- 
vices and they added the prefix “de” to their names. David de 
Stern became a director of the Imperial Bank and the fam- 
ily bought Strawberry Hill, Horace Walpole’s famous Gothic 
mansion near London. Although they were related by mar- 
riage to such “Cousinhood” families as the Rothschilds and 
Goldsmids, they were never fully accepted as part of the fi- 
nancial aristocracy and were certainly not household names. 
Nevertheless, they were among the most successful English 
merchant bankers of their day. Hermann de Stern left an 
estate of £3.5 million, one of the very largest Victorian for- 
tunes. SYDNEY JAMES STERN, FIRST BARON WANDSWORTH 
(1845-1912), elder son of David de Stern, joined the family 
firm, but retired early. After several unsuccessful attempts he 
was elected a member of Parliament for Stowmarket in 1891 
and was elevated to the peerage in 1895. Stern Brothers lost its 
previous prominence in later years. Hermann’s son HERBERT 
STERN, FIRST BARON MICHELHAM (1851-1919) also became 
a partner in the family bank and was also made a peer, in 
1905, but without having served in the House of Commons. 
SIR EDWARD STERN (1854-1933), younger son of David, held 
a number of Jewish communal offices, including the presi- 
dency of the Jewish Deaf and Dumb Home. He was knighted 
in 1904 and received a baronetcy in 1924. By the 1920s, Stern 
Brothers had sadly declined as a major City merchant bank 
and, indeed, became something of a byword for generational 
decline. HERMANN DE STERN, brother of David de Stern, was 
a generous benefactor of Jewish charities and also held several 
communal offices. He was a director of the Imperial Bank, the 
London and San Francisco Bank, the Bank of Roumania, and 
the East London Waterworks Co. LAURA JULIA DE STERN 
(d. 1935), a daughter of Hermann, took part in communal 
work and married the inventor Sir David Lionel *Salomons. 
Her cousin, SIR ALBERT GERALD STERN (1878-1966), who 
was educated at Eton and Oxford, was a pioneer of tank war- 
fare in World War 1. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; DBB. 
[John M. Shaftesley / William D. Rubinstein (274 ed.)] 


STERN, ABRAHAM JACOB (1762-1842), Polish maskil 
and mathematician. Stern was born in Hrubieszow (Lublin 
province) and then moved to Warsaw, where he was able to 
widen the scope of his education. While developing his inter- 
est in mathematics, he also acquired profound talmudic eru- 
dition. He revealed his technical talents in his improvements 
in the mechanism of the watch and his invention of a thresh- 
ing machine and a calculating machine (1812). The senator N. 
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Norosiltsev introduced him to Czar Alexander 1 in 1815 and 
obtained an annual pension for him from the state treasury. 
Stern also wrote ethical and occasional poems of some lin- 
guistic originality. When the Committee for Jewish Affairs 
was established in 1825, Stern was a member of its consulta- 
tive council. Submitting the project of the proposed rabbini- 
cal seminary to be established in Warsaw, he stressed its role 
in the campaign against Hasidism. In 1826, however, when 
he was offered the position of principal of this institution, he 
politely refused since he felt that it would produce rabbis who 
were not truly devoted to their religion and would be more 
active in Polonization than in propagating culture among the 
Jewish masses. 

Remaining strictly Orthodox, Stern was opposed to as- 
similation, maintaining that rather than breaking with the 
past it was important to enrich general culture with the values 
of Judaism. He was one of the few maskilim who did not cut 
himself off from Jewish nationalism and because of his indi- 
viduality was a popular figure in Warsaw. During his travels 
he visited various countries, especially Germany, and acquired 
a knowledge of foreign languages. The Poles and Russians re- 
spected his great erudition. He was the only Jew to be hon- 
ored with membership in the Royal Society of the Friends of 
Science, where he demonstrated the operation of his calculat- 
ing machine. Together with Jacob *Tugendhold he also acted 
as censor of Hebrew. Stern was the father-in-law of Hayyim 
Zelig *Slonimski, whom he influenced in the spheres of his 
interests and work. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Lastik, Z dziejdw Oswiecenia zydowskiego 
(1961), 180-4; A. Levinson, Toledot Yehudei Varshah (1953), 116-7; J. 
Shatzky, Geshikhte fun Yidn in Varshe, 1-3 (1947-53), indexes; idem, 
in: The Joshua Starr Memorial Volume (1953), 203-18; R. Mahler, Ha- 
Hasidut ve-ha-Haskalah (1961), index; idem, Divrei Yemei Yisrael, 5 


(1970), index. 
[Moshe Landau] 


STERN, ADOLPHE (1848-1931), Romanian lawyer and po- 
litical leader. Born in Bucharest, Stern studied law, and in 1891 
became the secretary of Benjamin *Peixotto, the first consul of 
the United States in *Romania. In 1873 he was elected secretary 
of the Zion Brotherhood in Bucharest. In 1886 Stern became 
president of the B’nai B'rith lodge in Romania and in 1889 he 
headed the central board of all the lodges in Romania. 

Stern took the initiative in creating the first political 
representation for Romanian Jews, the Union of Native Jews, 
in 1909, and served as its president until 1923. During World 
War 1 he made contact with G. Clemenceau and other politi- 
cal personalities informing them of the situation of Romanian 
Jews and asking for intervention in recognizing their rights of 
Romanian citizenship. From 1922 to 1926 he was a member of 
the Romanian parliament and chairman of the Jewish Club 
where he urged the inclusion in the constitution of provisions 
in the Paris peace treaty concerning naturalization for Jews in 
Romania. He published a series of judicial works, and trans- 
lated into Romanian several plays of Shakespeare. The three 
volumes of his memoirs, Insemndri din viata mea (vol. 1, 1915; 
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vol. 2, 1921; and vol. 3 fragmentarily in the paper Renasterea 

Noastra (“Our Revival”), are an important source for the po- 

litical history of Romanian Jews of his time. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sinai, 2 (Bucharest, 1929). 


[Theodor Lavi] 


STERN, ALFRED (1846-1936), historian. Born in Goettin- 
gen, Stern immigrated to Switzerland where he was professor 
of history first at the University of Bern (1874-87) and there- 
after (until 1928) at the Polytechnikum, renamed in 1911 Eid- 
genoessische Technische Hochschule of Zurich. His books 
involved the origins and development of European liberal- 
ism. Among them were a study of the Peasants’ Revolt of 
1525 (1869); a work on Milton (Milton und seine Zeit, 2 vols., 
1877-79), which was followed by a history of England’s mid- 
176 century revolution (Geschichte der Revolution in England, 
1881). His major work was a ten-volume history of 19th-cen- 
tury Europe, Geschichte Europas seit den Vertraegen von 1815 
bis zum Frankfurter Frieden von 1871 (1894-1924), a politically 
oriented, fully documented, and dispassionate account in the 
tradition of Leopold von Ranke. Other works included a biog- 
raphy of Mirabeau (Das Leben Mirabeaus, 2 vols., 1889; Viede 
Mirabeau, 2 vols., 1895) and books on Swiss and Prussian his- 
tory. Stern aided the Jewish community of Bern in a lawsuit 
involving the Protocols of the *Elders of Zion, and financially 
assisted numerous young Jewish scholars. He also treated Jew- 
ish historical topics such as the state of the Jews in Prussia. He 
contributed to the German Encyclopaedia Judaica. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Stern, Wissenschaftliche Selbstbiographie 
(1936), obituary in: Juedische Prefzentrale, No. 887 (April 3, 1936), 3. 


[Walter L. Arnstein] 


STERN, ANATOL (1899-1968), Polish poet, author, and 
translator. Born in Warsaw, Stern was a political radical and 
a leading member of the futurist school, playing an impor- 
tant part in Polish literary life between the world wars. He 
was especially well known as a representative of Poland’s new 
writing with strongly defined social tendencies. Stern’s works 
include the verse collections Futuryzje (1919); Anielski cham 
(“Angelic Lout,’ 1924); Ziemia na lewo (“Earth to the Left? 
1924), written in collaboration with Bruno *Jasienski; Bieg 
do bieguna (“Race to the Pole,” 1927); Europa (1929); and Ro- 
zmowa z Apollinem (“Conversation with Apollo,’ 1938). He 
also published the novel Namietny pielgrzym (“The Passion- 
ate Pilgrim,” 1933) and the play Szkota genjuszéw (“School for 
Geniuses,” 1933), which was staged in Warsaw. After the out- 
break of World War 11, Stern fled to the USSR, where he was 
promptly arrested and sentenced to a year’s imprisonment. In 
1942 he was transferred to the Middle East as a soldier in the 
Free Polish army and remained in Palestine until 1948, when 
he returned to Poland. 

His later works include the novel Ludzie i syrena (“Peo- 
ple and the Siren,” 1955) and two volumes of verse: Wiersze i 
poematy (1956) and Poezje (1918-1968) (1969). Stern also pub- 
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lished translations from French and Russian literature. A vol- 
ume of his recollections and essays, Poezja zbuntowana (“Po- 
etry of Revolt”), appeared in 1964; and Legendy naszych dni 
(“Legends of Our Time”), a collection of sketches, in 1969. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Stownik wspdlczesnych pisarzy polskich, 3 


(1964), 214-20. 
[Stanislaw Wygodzki] 


STERN, ARTHUR C. (1909-1992), U.S. public health engi- 
neer. Born in Petersburg, Virginia, Stern became director of 
New York City air pollution survey (1935-38); chief industrial 
hygiene engineer, New York State (1942-54); and chief of the 
engineering laboratory of the U.S. Public Health Service Sani- 
tary Engineering Center (1955-1962). From 1962 he was assis- 
tant director of the National Center for Air Pollution Control 
in Washington. He edited Air Pollution, 3 vols. (1962, second 
edition 1968-69). In 1968 Stern accepted an appointment as 
professor of air hygiene in the Department of Environmental 
Sciences and Engineering at the University of North Carolina 
in Chapel Hill. Although he retired from the position in 1978, 
he remained active until the day of his death. 

Stern received many honors. These included chairman- 
ship of the Electric Power Research Institute Advisory Com- 
mittee and of the U.S. Environmental Protection Agency’s 
National Air Quality Criteria Advisory Committee, and presi- 
dency of the International Unions of Air Pollution Prevention 
Associations. In 1976 he was elected to the National Academy 
of Engineering Societies. 


STERN, AVRAHAM (underground name, Yair; 1907-1942), 
leading underground fighter in Palestine, founder of the or- 
ganization later called *Lohamei Herut Israel (Lehi). Born in 
Suvalki (then Russian Poland), Stern studied at the Hebrew 
high school there. In 1925 he went to Palestine and continued 
his studies at the Hebrew University in Jerusalem. Active in 
the *Irgun Zevai Le’ummi (1ZL) from its formation in 1931, he 
collaborated with David *Raziel in compiling a Hebrew man- 
ual on the use of the revolver and wrote underground poetry, 
including Hayyalim Almonim (“Anonymous Soldiers,” 1933), 
which became the anthem of 1z and later of Lehi. When 1z1 
split in 1937, he did not join the *Haganah, but became a mem- 
ber of the 1zL command. He went to Europe to acquire arms 
and to establish contact with the Polish authorities for the or- 
ganization of courses for 1ZL instructors in Poland. In August 
1939 he was arrested together with the other members of the 
IZL command and was imprisoned until June 1940. While in 
prison, his opposition to a suspension of the anti-British at- 
tacks for the duration of World War 11 caused a new split in 1ZL 
and the formation of a separate group, which, after his death, 
called itself Lohamei Herut Israel (and which was also known 
as the Stern Group). He composed a manifesto for the new 
organization entitled Ikkarei ha-Tehiyyah (“The Principles of 
Revival”). Early in 1942, the authorities offered a reward for his 
capture, and on February 12 the Palestine Police traced him, 
forced an entry into the house in Tel Aviv in which he was 
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hiding, and killed him outright. The house now contains an 
archive in his memory established by ex-Lehi members. 

Stern was notable for his fanaticism in the armed strug- 
gle for Jewish independence, which, he contended, could suc- 
ceed only if conducted by an underground force independent 
of all “legal” bodies (even that of *Jabotinsky and his move- 
ment). Because of his doubts that the Allies would win World 
War II, he tried to establish contact with the Italians and the 
Germans and to persuade the Axis to adopt a pro-Jewish pol- 
icy in Palestine. 

The final work by Moshe *Shamir was Yair (2001), a bi- 
ographical novel. 

See also Irgun Zeva’i *Le’ummi; Lohamei Herut *Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jabotinsky Institute in Israel, Avraham Stern 
(Yair) (Heb., 1956); D. Niv, Maarekhot ha-Irgun ha-Zeva’i ha-Leummi, 
3 (1967), index; Lohamei Herut Yisrael, 1 (1959), passim; I. Eldad, 
Maaser Rishon (1950), passim; J. Banay, Hayyalim Almonim, Sefer 
Mivzaei Lehi (1958), passim; Yellin-Mor, in: Etgar, no. 23 (1962), 4-53 
W.O. von Hentig, Mein Leben - eine Dienstreise (1962), 338-9. 

[David Niv] 


STERN, BERNHARD JOSEPH (1894-1956), U.S. sociolo- 
gist. Born in Chicago, Stern was educated at universities in the 
U.S. and England and was also ordained as a rabbi at Hebrew 
Union College in Cincinnati. He taught at the City College in 
New York, the University of Washington, the New School for 
Social Research, and Columbia University, but failed to receive 
a permanent appointment because of his membership in the 
Communist Party. He was, however, secretary for many years 
of the Eastern Sociological Society and received research as- 
signments. Stern was editor of Science and Society, a Marx- 
ist-oriented social science journal. Contrary to other Marxist 
social scientists in the United States, he was always outspoken 
about his adherence to the principles of historical material- 
ism and his abhorrence of exploitation in any shape or form. 
Bearing in mind this background, his contribution to medical 
sociology and to the sociology of minorities is remarkable. 

His major books were Social Factors in Medical Progress 
(1927), The Family, Past and Present (1938), and Society and 
Medical Progress (1941). He co-edited When Peoples Meet (1942, 
19467) and Outline of Anthropology (1948). His selected papers, 
Historical Sociology, were published posthumously in 1959. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Science and Society, 21 (1957), 1-9, 28-29, in- 
cludes bibliography of his writings. 


[Werner J. Cahnman] 


STERN, BERTHA GLADYS (1890-1973), English novel- 
ist who wrote under the name “G.B. Stern” and also used the 
name “Bronwen Gladys Stern” Born in London, G.B. Stern 
became a writer and journalist after abandoning hopes of a 
stage career. A prolific author, she published over 50 books, 
beginning with Pantomime (1914). Her own home background 
and her travels in Germany and Italy provided color for many 
of her works, not least those on Jewish themes. Her Matriarch 
Chronicles (1936) was really the culmination of a series of nov- 
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els about the Rakonitz family and the pre-Hitler world of as- 
similated, middle-class European Jewry, and on these works 
G.B. Stern’s once-considerable reputation was based. They in- 
clude Children of No Man’s Land (1923), Tents of Israel (1924), 
Mosaic (1930), and Shining and Free (1935). The Jewish ele- 
ment is superficial, however, since the novelist’s characters — 
whether they live in Vienna, London, or New York - jealously 
retain their family loyalties, but not their Judaism. Tents of 
Israel was published in the U.S. as The Matriarch (1925), and 
this was the title given to the book's successful stage adaptation 
(1929), a sequel being The Young Matriarch (1942). 

G.B. Stern’s other works, which range from novels to au- 
tobiography, include Debonair (1928), Little Red Horses (1932), 
Ten Days of Christmas (1950), and Promise Not to Tell (1964). 
Like several of her fictional heroines, G.B. Stern married a 
non-Jew and abandoned Judaism. All in Good Time (1954) 
dealt with her conversion to Catholicism. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.J. Kunitz, Twentieth Century Authors, first 


supplement (1955), incl. bibl. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB on- 
line. 


STERN, BEZALEL (1798-1853), educator and pioneer of the 
*Haskalah in southern Russia. Stern, who was born in Tar- 
nopol, Galicia, was educated in the school of Josef *Perl, where 
he later taught for ten years. During the late 1820s he was in- 
vited by the community of Odessa, which was headed by na- 
tives of Galicia (the “Brodyists”), to become director of the 
Jewish school which had been founded in 1826 by a group of 
moderate maskilim led by Simhah *Pinsker and Isaac Hurwitz. 
Under Stern’s direction, the institution expanded, the number 
of its classes was increased from four to six, sections for boys 
and girls were opened, and the number of pupils rose to 400. 
Stern instituted changes in the curriculum by expanding in- 
struction in the sciences and languages (German and Russian) 
at the expense of Jewish studies. He rapidly won the approval 
of the Russian maskilim, who corresponded with him on the 
subject of changes and reforms in the life of the Jews of the 
country. The Orthodox elements of the community were op- 
posed to these changes, but Stern relied on the support which 
he received from the municipal authorities, particularly from 
Governor-General Vorontsov. 

In 1837 Nicholas 1 visited the school and expressed his 
satisfaction with the institution’s course of studies. In spite of 
this, when the government decided to establish a network of 
governmental schools for the Jews, Max *Lilienthal, a new- 
comer to Russia, was appointed to supervise the project. This 
aroused the anger of Stern, who refused to collaborate with 
Lilienthal. In 1843 Stern was appointed member of the com- 
mission which was to ratify the curriculum of the Jewish gov- 
ernmental schools. The other members of the commission 
were R. Isaac b. Hayyim*Volozhiner, head of the yeshivah of 
Volozhin, R. Menahem Mendel *Schneersohn, the leader of 
Habad Hasidism, and Israel Heilperin, an Orthodox banker 
of Berdichev. Stern represented the maskilim but his influence 
was equivalent to that of all his colleagues because he enjoyed 
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the support of the government. In 1852 Stern was dismissed 
from his position as director of the Jewish school and its ad- 
ministration was assumed by Christian inspectors. 

In addition to his educational activities, Stern also took 
an interest in Jewish history and archaeology. He maintained 
relations with Abraham *Firkovich. He also occupied him- 
self with the problems of the Jewish community, as shown 
by his memorandum on the collection of the meat tax (*ko- 
robka) in Odessa. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.M. Stanislavski, in: Voskhod, 4 (1884); 
O.M. Lerner, Yevrei v malorossiyskoy kraye (1901); A. Druyanow, 
Pinsker u-Zemanno (1953), 9-10, 20; P. Friedman, in: Fun Noentn 


Over, 2 (1938), 99. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


STERN, BILL (1907-1971), U.S. sports broadcaster, mem- 
ber of the Radio Hall of Fame, National Sportscasters and 
Sportswriters Hall of Fame, and American Sportscasters Hall 
of Fame. Stern began broadcasting in 1925, when he was hired 
to cover football games for wHAM in his hometown of Roch- 
ester, New York. His dramatic flair as an announcer was bol- 
stered by his experience in theater and vaudeville, most no- 
tably his appointment as Radio City Music Hall’s first stage 
director when it opened its doors in 1932. In 1937, Stern was 
hired by nc and was given his own nationally syndicated, 
15-minute radio show, Bill Stern Review. The show, which fea- 
tured Stern rifling off sports scores, telling stories of amazing 
coincidences and heroism (some true, some concocted), and 
interviewing famous entertainers, became a fixture of the ra- 
dio. From 1939 to 1951, he hosted The Colgate Sports Newsreel, 
and until 1956, Bill Stern Sports. Stern’s voice was also made 
famous by his calling Friday night fights for NBC, as well as 
narrating MGM’s News of the Day newsreels shown in movie 
theaters from 1938 to 1952. Stern also played himself in the 1942 
movie classic Pride of the Yankees. At the height of his popu- 
larity, Stern was selected for 13 consecutive years (1940-52) 
as the top sports commentator by a poll of American radio 
editors. Stern broadcast the first-ever televised sports event - 
Princeton vs. Columbia in baseball - on May 17, 1939, as well 
as the first televised football game between Waynesburg and 
Fordham on September 30, 1939. After a health-related hia- 
tus in the late 1950s, Stern returned to finish his broadcasting 
career as sports director for the Mutual Broadcasting System 
throughout the 1960s. He wrote Bill Stern’ Favorite Sports 
Stories (1946), Bill Stern’s Favorite Football Stories (1948), Bill 
Stern’s Favorite Boxing Stories (1948), Bill Stern’s Favorite Base- 
ball Stories (1949), Bill Stern’s Sports Quiz Book (1950), and an 
autobiography, The Taste of Ashes: A Famous Broadcaster’s 
Comeback from Addiction and Disaster (1959). 


[Robert B. Klein (2™4 ed.)] 


STERN, CHAIM (1930-2001) U.S., Reform rabbi, liturgist. 
Stern, acknowledged as the foremost liturgist of Reform Juda- 
ism, was born in Brooklyn, New York. He studied in Orthodox 
yeshivot as a child, but the Holocaust caused him to become 
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far more secular than his family. He received a B.A. from City 
College (1952) and attended Harvard Law School, but left Har- 
vard after a year to enroll in *Hebrew Union College, where he 
was ordained in 1958. In 1983, HUC-JIR awarded him an hon- 
orary D.D. While serving as rabbi of Temple Sholom in River 
Edge, New Jersey (1958-62), he taught at the HUC-J1R School 
of Sacred Music. An outspoken political activist, he traveled 
to Mississippi to fight for civil rights as a Freedom Rider in 
1961. In 1962, he became rabbi of the Liberal Jewish Synagogue 
in London, England, returning in 1965 to assume the pulpit 
at Congregation Emanu-El B’ne Jeshurun in Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. He spent the year 1967-8 back in London, lecturing at 
Leo Baeck College and serving as rabbi of Westminster Syna- 
gogue. From 1968 to 2000, he was the senior rabbi at Temple 
Beth El of Northern Westchester in Chappaqua, New York, 
where he also served as president of the Northern Westchester 
and Putman Rabbinic Council and the Chappaqua Interfaith 
Council as well as on the regional board of the Anti-Defama- 
tion League. He was serving as senior rabbi of Temple Israel 
in Miami, Florida, at the time of his death. 

In 1971, as a result of Stern’s having co-edited two new 
prayer books for the Liberal Movement of England - On the 
Doorposts of Your House and Gates of Joy — he was appointed 
by the *Central Conference of American Rabbis to edit the 
new liturgy of the Reform movement. Over the course of 
three decades, he compiled the entire Gates series of prayer 
books: Gates of Prayer, published in 1975, became the official 
year-round *siddur of Reform Judaism's 800 congregations, 
while his *mahzor Gates of Repentance, which appeared three 
years later, played the same role for the High Holy Days. (U.S. 
President Bill Clinton publicly quoted a passage on contrition 
from Gates of Repentance when he discussed atoning for the 
Lewinsky sex scandal.) The series also comprises Gates of the 
House (1977), containing prayers related to ritual observances 
in the home; Gates of Heaven: Services for Children and Their 
Parents on the Days of Awe (1979); Gates of Forgiveness (1980), 
a companion volume to Gates of Repentance focusing on the 
*selihot service recited in the weeks preceding Rosh Ha-Sha- 
nah and the Day of Atonement; and Gates of Freedom, a pop- 
ular *Passover *Haggadah. 

Stern translated many of the prayers from the original 
Hebrew, wrote passages himself and incorporated words of 
wisdom ranging from ancient Jewish texts to such eclectic 
modern voices as Martin *Buber, e.e. cummings, and Norman 
*Mailer. The old-fashioned “thee” and “thou” were rendered as 
“you,” while references to “our fathers” in traditional prayers, 
considered sexist, became “our ancestors.” All references to 
God as King were changed to Sovereign. 

Stern also wrote Pirke Avot: Wisdom of the Jewish Sages 
(1992) and *Isaac: The Link in the Chain (1977). In addition, 
he co-authored (with Gunther *Plaut) The Book of Genesis, 
a translation and commentary of the first book of the Bible 
(1974), and The Haftarah Commentary (1996). He co-edited 
(with Lisa Pemstein) Day by Day: Reflections on the Themes of 
the Torah From Literature, Philosophy, and Religious Thought, 
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a collection of meditations to accompany the cycle of the Jew- 
ish year, and (with Rossel and Chanover) When a Jew Seeks 
Wisdom: The Sayings of the Fathers (1975). He adapted several 
of his works for special occasions, including Gates of Prayer 
for Weekdays and a House of Mourning (1992). His final work, 
Paths of Faith: The New Jewish Prayer Book for Synagogue and 
Home - containing devotions for weekdays, *the Sabbath and 
festivals - appeared in 2003. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Nearprint Files of the American Jewish 


Archives, Cincinnati. 
[Bezalel Gordon (24 ed.)] 


STERN, DAVID (1942- ), U.S. basketball executive, fourth 
commissioner of the NBA. Born and raised in the Chelsea sec- 
tion of Manhattan, Stern worked his way through school at his 
father’s deli, near Madison Square Garden, which was open 
six days a week and closed only on the Jewish High Holidays. 
Stern was a passionate sports fan and developed his love for 
basketball and the skills and ease of dealing with the public 
while serving the diverse deli customers. After studying at 
Rutgers University and Columbia Law School, Stern noted: 
“Others talk about working as clerks for Supreme Court jus- 
tices or federal judges, but I enjoy saying that my first clerk- 
ship was at Stern’s Delicatessen.” From the time he joined the 
legal firm of Proskauer and Associates in 1966 to his appoint- 
ment as NBA legal counsel in 1978, Stern dedicated almost all 
his professional activities to NBA work. As an NBA executive, 
Stern was determined to radically renovate the league's image 
tainted by public perceptions of drug abuse, lazy work ethics, 
and astronomic salaries. Stern played a major role in chang- 
ing popular perceptions in the early 1980s via two milestone 
agreements with the NBA Player’s Association: drug testing, 
and instituting team salary caps. His tenure as commissioner, 
starting in 1984, reflects the unprecedented success of the NBA. 
In particular, the league’s appeal to a young audience increased 
not only in the U.S. but also worldwide. The pinnacle achieve- 
ment of this international enthusiasm was the unprecedented 
decision to include nBa players on the U.S. basketball “Dream 
Team” at the Barcelona Olympics in 1992. Highlighting the 
skills of stars such as Larry Bird, Magic Johnson, and Michael 
Jordan helped the nBa achieve not only equality with other 
American professional sports, but even seemingly to surpass 
them. NBA players were now the most famous athletes in the 
world, appealing to an international audience and starring in 
commercials all over the globe. Additional achievements by 
Stern include the expansion of the NBA to 30 teams (2005); the 
opening of international offices; the creation of the Women’s 
National Basketball Association in 1997; and the 1999 launch 
of NBA.com TV, a 24-hour digital network. Stern also serves 
on the boards of numerous public institutions including Co- 
lumbia University, Beth Israel Medical Center, and the NAAcp, 
and is a contributor to various charities, including the United 
Jewish Appeal. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Halberstam, Playing For Keeps; Michael 


Jordan and the World He Made (1999). 
[Yitzchak Mais (2™ ed.)] 
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STERN, ELIZABETH GERTRUDE LEVIN (1889-1954), 
social worker and author of 13 books that received much 
popular and critical attention. Details of Stern’s birth remain 
uncertain. Although she consistently maintained that she 
was born in K6nigsberg, Prussia, and came to the United 
States in 1892 with her parents, Sarah Leah (Rubenstein) and 
Aaron Kleine Levin, a cantor and rabbinical assistant, her 
oldest son later revealed that while raised by the Levins, his 
mother actually had been born out of wedlock in Pittsburgh 
to Lillian Morgan and Christian Limburg, a store owner and 
merchant. 

After graduating from the University of Pittsburgh 
in 1910, Stern moved to New York City and enrolled in the 
New York School of Philanthropy (later renamed the New 
York School of Social Work) where she met, and in 1911 
married, fellow student Leon Stern. From 1912 to 1913, they 
lived in Galveston, Texas, assisting Jacob Schiff’s efforts 
to reroute American Jewish immigration from New York 
to the Southwest. A decade later, they co-authored My Friend 
at Court (1923), a “casebook” of a female probation officer 
based on cases with which they were familiar. The mother 
of two sons, Stern was an active professional and a writer. 
Her social work achievements were recognized with an hon- 
orary master’s degree from the University of Pittsburgh in 
1918. 

Stern, who began writing for local newspapers as early as 
1908, began to publish feature articles in The New York Times 
in 1914. By 1926, she was writing for the New York Evening 
World and the Philadelphia Public Ledger, for which she as- 
sumed the pen name Eleanor Morton. In 1926, she adopted 
the pseudonym Leah Morton for the popular and critically 
acclaimed I am a Woman - and a Jew (rep. 1986, with a new 
introduction by E.M. Umansky). This book purports to be 
the autobiography of an Eastern European Jewish immigrant 
who comes to America as a child and spends her youth in 
the Jewish section of a small city along the Ohio River. The 
focus is on the author's struggle to meet familial and profes- 
sional demands while she struggles to come to terms with her 
Jewish identity. Contemporary reviewers assumed the book 
was Morton/Stern’s personal story. However, Leah's struggle 
to establish a career despite her husband’s objections and the 
conflicts created by marrying a non-Jew were fictional. Still, 
like Stern’s earlier autobiographical novel, My Mother and I 
(1917), this book illuminated the spiritual journey and gen- 
erational tensions experienced by many modern Jews, espe- 
cially women. 

Stern’s religious attachment to Judaism remains unclear. 
By 1928 she had joined the Philadelphia Ethical Society, a 
branch of Ethical Culture, and she later became a member of 
the Religious Society of Friends, devoting much of her time 
and energy to Quaker organizations. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Noel Stern, Secret Family (1988); E.M. 
Umansky. “Representations of Jewish Women in the Works and Life 
of Elizabeth Stern, in: Modern Judaism, 13 (1993), 165-76. 

[Ellen M. Umansky (24 ed.)] 
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STERN, EPHRAIM (1934- ), Israeli archaeologist, expert on 
the Land of Israel during the Iron and Persian periods. Born 
in Haifa in 1934, he studied at the Reali High School and was 
a member of the local branch of scouts known as “the Carmel 
Wanderers.’ His military service was undertaken from 1952 
and eventually he reached the rank of officer. In 1955 he be- 
gan his studies at the Hebrew University in Jerusalem, taking 
courses in archaeology and the history of Israel, and finally 
receiving his Ph.D. in 1968 for “The Material Culture of the 
Land of the Bible in the Persian Period,” supervised by Prof. 
Benjamin Mazar. His ground-breaking research on the Per- 
sian period is regarded as a milestone in the archaeology of 
Israel. He began teaching archaeology at Tel Aviv University 
in 1964, but in 1971 he returned to the Hebrew University and 
began teaching at the newly founded Institute of Archaeology 
at the request of his mentor, Yigael Yadin. He was appointed 
full professor there in 1984, eventually holding the Bernard 
M. Lauterman Chair in Biblical Archaeology, and continued 
teaching until his retirement in 2002. Stern was director of the 
Yad Ben-Zvi Institute in Jerusalem between 1993 and 1996. As 
a student Stern participated in numerous excavations in Israel, 
notably at Masada, Hazor, Beersheba, and En Gedi. He subse- 
quently conducted his own excavations at a number of sites, 
including Gil'am, Tel Kadesh, and Tel Mevorakh, but most of 
his scientific energy was directed towards 20 years of digging 
at Tel Dor (Tanturah). Stern served as editor of the Hebrew 
archaeological journal Qadmoniot (published by the Israel 
Exploration Society), as well as editor of the distinguished 
New Encyclopedia of Archaeological Excavations in the Holy 
Land (1988-93). Stern published numerous research papers, 
excavations reports, and books, including Dor - Ruler of the 
Seas: Ten Years of Excavating a Phoenician Israelite Harbour 
Town on the Carmel Coast (1994); Archaeology of the Land of 
the Bible, vol. 11. The Assyrian, Babylonian, and Persian Periods 
(732-332 B.C.E.) (2001). He was the recipient of many awards 
and prizes, including the Ben-Zvi Prize (1979), the Biblical Ar- 
chaeology Society Publication Award (1984), the P. Schimmel 
Prize (1994), two Irene Levi-Sala Book Prizes (1995, 2002), and 
the Emet Prize on behalf of the Prime Minister of Israel for 
Distinguished Scholarly Achievements (2005). 


[Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


STERN, ERICH (1889-1959), psychologist, physician, and 
educator. Born in Berlin, Stern was an associate professor at 
the University of Giessen from 1924 to 1928, when he went to 
Mainz to lecture at the Institute of Pedagogy and direct the 
Mainz Institute of Psychology. In 1933 he migrated to Paris, 
where he was active in the children’s neuropsychiatry clinic of 
the University of Paris medical school. During the Nazi occu- 
pation of France he worked with the underground, and after 
the war, engaged in the rehabilitation of Jewish children. From 
1950, he was in charge of research in the National Center of 
Scientific Research in Paris. 

Stern was active with *osE, and wrote some studies 
on the psychology of immigrants. His books include Ein- 
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leitung in die Paedagogik (1922), Jugendpsychologie (1923, 
1951°), and Gesundheitliche Erziehung (1928). He also pub- 
lished the Jahrbuch der Erziehungswissenschaft und Jugend- 


kunde. 
[William W. Brickman] 


STERN, ERNEST (1876-1954), stage designer. Stern was 
born in Bucharest, going to Munich at the age of 19 to study 
under Franz van Stuck. He worked as a caricaturist for Jugend 
and Simplizissimus and began to contribute to political caba- 
rets. He moved to Berlin in 1905 as illustrator on the Lustigen 
Blatter and in the same year began his historic collaboration 
with Max Reinhardt, with the famous production of Shake- 
speare’s Midsummer Night’s Dream. The following year he 
was taken on by Reinhardt as artistic director, a position he 
held for 16 years. There followed a series of remarkable pro- 
ductions which made both men world famous: works by 
Shakespeare, the pantomime Samurun (1910), Faust (1911), 
the remarkable Miracle (1914), Danton’s Death (1916), John 
Gabriel Borkman (1917). Between 1919 and 1929 Stern also 
worked for the German cinema, including films by Ernst *Lu- 
bitsch. Before the advent of Nazism Stern was already famous 
on the London stage, designing Noel Coward's Bitter Sweet 
in 1929, followed by a series of spectacular musicals includ- 
ing Offenbach’s La Belle Héléne and White Horse Inn. In 1934 
he settled in London where he lived for the rest of his life. He 
continued to design the plays of Shakespeare, especially for 
the actor Donald Wolfit, and popular musical plays. An art- 
ist of deep historical knowledge and remarkable imagination, 
Ernest Stern had a profound effect on 20'-century stage de- 
sign. He was regarded as one of the outstanding stage design- 


ers of the century. 
, [Charles Samuel Spencer] 


STERN, SIR FREDERICK CLAUDE (1884-1967), British 
banker. Stern was a partner in the London banking house of 
*Stern Brothers. His father, James Stern, and his older brother, 
Sir Albert Stern, devoted their energies during World War 1 
to the construction of the newly invented tank, while Fred- 
erick had a distinguished career on active service, mainly on 
the Turkish front. During World War 1 he came into contact 
with Lloyd George and served temporarily as his secretary 
during the Versailles Peace Conference. He was knighted in 
1956. Outside his professional life he was widely known as a 
skillful and enthusiastic gardener, particularly as a breeder 
of lilies and daffodils. At his country mansion, Highdown 
House, near Worthing, West Sussex, Stern created a famous 
garden which has been the subject of several books. After his 
death, his widow left the house and grounds to the Worthing 
Council. He wrote extensively on botanic subjects and was 
prominent in the Linnean Society and the Royal Horticultural 
Society and was master of the Drapers’ Co., one of London's 
ancient guilds. Among his writings are Study of Genus Paeo- 
nia (1946) and Snowdrops and Snowflakes (1956), a study of 
the general Galanthus and Leucojum. 
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1967), 379-81. 
[Joachim O. Ronall] 


STERN, FRITZ RICHARD (1926- ), U.S. historian of Ger- 
man-Jewish background. Stern grew up in then German Bre- 
slau (Wroclaw) as the son of parents of Jewish background. 
He was brought up as a Protestant, his godfather being the 
Nobel Prize-winning chemist Fritz *Haber. His family had to 
leave Germany, and he settled in the United States in 1938. He 
received his Ph.D. in history at Columbia University, having 
studied with another German emigrant, Hajo Holborn. Stern 
spent most of his teaching career at Columbia University, first 
as Seth Low Professor, later as University Professor. He retired 
in 1997. He was a permanent visiting professor at the Univer- 
sity of Konstanz and taught at numerous European univer- 
sities. The main focus in his publications is the prehistory 
of the rise of National Socialism in Germany, which he ana- 
lyzed mainly through illiberal tendencies in central European 
thought. His celebrated book Gold and Iron (1977) centered on 
the relationship between German Chancellor Bismarck and 
his Jewish banker Gerson von Bleichroeder. Stern was active 
in political debates and his voice was heard far beyond the 
scholarly realm. In Germany, he gave a public speech in the 
parliament, the Bundestag, in 1987 as the first non-German 
citizen at the anniversary of the failed East German revolt of 
1953. He received numerous prizes, such as the Lionel Trilling 
Award and the Peace Prize of the German Book Trade (1999), 
Germany’s most renowned literary award. He also served as 
assistant to Ambassador Richard Holbrooke during the latter’s 
tenure in Germany in 1993/94. Stern always tried to under- 
stand the causes of the German catastrophe in the 20" century 
and draw lessons for a peaceful future for Europe. He was ea- 
ger to build bridges between Germans and Jews, Europe and 
the United States. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Whos Who in America 2002, 5092; Interna- 
tional Biographical Dictionary of Central European Emigrés 1933-1944 


(1999), 1123-24. 
[Michael Brenner (2"4 ed.)] 


STERN, GERSHON (1861-1936), Transylvanian rabbi and 
author. Stern was a pupil of Moses Schick and Abraham 
Judah ha-Kohen Schwartz. He served as rabbi of Marosludas 
from 1885. In 1881 he published in the Ha-Tor of Abraham 
Guenzler (fourth year, no. 6) an attractive article on the need 
to revive the Hebrew language and the joy that filled him 
on the appearance of Hebrew papers. He visited Erez Israel 
and then wrote his small work, Masei Benei Yisrael (1910), in 
German with Hebrew script. In “Hatimat ha-Sefer” (“conclu- 
sion”) of the Yalkut ha-Gershuni, Hilkhot Terefot (1907), he 
wrote in ornate language of his love and yearnings for Erez 
Israel. 

He also wrote of his ties with Erez Israel in his testament 
(Yalkut ha-Gershuni, al Aggadot ha-Shas, pt. 1 (1922), 41a). 
He was very concerned about the yeshivot in his province 
and wished to raise their standards both economically and 
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spiritually. To this end he published many articles in the Allge- 
meine Juedische Zeitung, and then issued them in a special 
pamphlet Marbeh Yeshivah (1902). His Yalkut ha-Gershuni 
is in 13 parts: three parts contain novellae and expositions 
of themes in the Talmud and posekim, arranged in alphabeti- 
cal order (1894-96); two parts are on the Bible (1899-1900); 
four parts are on the Shulhan Arukh (1901-08); three parts 
are on talmudic aggadot (1922-27); and one part is on Avot 
(1906). He also frequently published talmudic novellae in the 
Tel Talpiyyot. His Masei Benei Yisrael was translated into He- 
brew by N. Ben-Menahem (Mi-Sifrut Yisrael be-Ungaryah 
(1958), 9-49), which gives a detailed bibliography of his writ- 


ings (317-26). 
. [Naphtali Ben-Menahem] 


STERN, GRIGORI (d. 1940), Soviet army officer. Stern was 
chief adviser to the Republican army in Spain from 1936 to 
1937 when he was sent to the Far East as chief of staff of the 
Soviet Far Eastern forces. He defeated the Japanese at the bat- 
tle of Lake Khasan and was promoted to colonel general and 
given command of the Soviet forces. In the following year he 
defeated the Japanese at the battle of Khalkhin-Gol and drove 
them out of Soviet Mongolia. Stern died during the Finnish 
campaign. 


STERN, HANS (1922- ), Brazilian jeweler. Born in Essen, 
Germany, Stern immigrated to Brazil in 1939 with his fam- 
ily and settled in Rio de Janeiro. In 1940 he found work with 
a firm that exported Brazilian semiprecious stones such as 
tourmaline, topaz, and aquamarine, and he soon rose to the 
position of manager. In 1945 he sold his accordion for $200 
and used the money to start his own jewelry business, H. 
Stern Comercio e Industria, to buy, polish, set, and sell such 
stones in original designs. Aided by his flair for aggressive 
and imaginative promotion, the company developed within 
a few years into Brazil's largest undertaking in the field. It 
had an annual volume of many millions of dollars and more 
than 200 stores in principal cities all over the world, earning 
Stern the title of “the king of colored gems.” The company is 
owned today in equal shares by his sons: Roberto, Ronaldo, 
Ricardo, and Rafael. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. and K. Seegers, in: Reader's Digest (Jan. 
1968), 203-8. 


STERN, HARRY JOSHUA (1897-1984), Canadian Reform 
rabbi. Stern was born in Eragoly, just outside Kovno, Lithu- 
ania. One of eight children, Stern describes in his memoir 
growing up in a traditional family and studying at his local 
heder. After his mother died, Stern’s father remarried and 
had four more children. Between 1906 and 1908 the family 
moved, in stages, to Steubenville, Ohio, from where Stern 
applied to study at Hebrew Union College. Unlike most of 
his fellow students, Stern was fluent in Yiddish and, like his 
role model, Stephen *Wise, became a Zionist, even though 
Zionism was treated with disdain by most Huc faculty. Stern 
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earned a bachelor of Hebrew literature from HUC in 1919, a 
B.A. from the University of Cincinnati in 1920, and was or- 
dained in 1922. 

Stern assumed his first pulpit in 1922, in Uniontown, 
Pennsylvania. He developed a reputation for oratory, interfaith 
work, Zionist activism, and social welfare. In 1927 he moved 
to Montreal’s Temple Emanu-el, where he remained until his 
retirement in 1972. Stern preached the principles of Reform 
Judaism with an emphasis on the social responsibility. During 
the Depression he chastised factory owners, including some 
of his own congregants, for firing employees in order to hire 
cheaper labor in the rural areas. Stern also supported adult 
education, establishing the College for Jewish Studies the year 
after his arrival. Stern hired Jews of various stripes, including 
avowed socialist David *Lewis, to teach both adults and chil- 
dren. Stern also exchanged pulpits with Protestant ministers. 
Even more remarkably, Stern had regular contact with French 
Catholics. His first meeting did not occur in Quebec but rather 
on a ship where Stern, traveling with some students to Pal- 
estine in 1929, met the Quebec Jesuit Joseph Paré, who was 
also traveling with students to Rome. The two continued their 
contact and on several occasions in the 1930s tried to turn the 
Quebec Church hierarchy against antisemitism. Because of 
these contacts, the Canadian Jewish Congress assigned Stern 
a prominent role in its Joint Public Relations Committee. If 
little headway was made during the 1930s, it was hardly for 
lack of effort. Stern also championed the end of discrimina- 
tion at McGill University and in housing. 

In the postwar years, Stern continued to work for better 
Jewish-Christian relations, calling on Jews to recognize the 
prophetic quality of some of the teachings of Jesus the Jew, 
and on Christians to abandon their negative attitudes to the 
Jewish faith. A number of volumes of Stern’s sermons have 
appeared in print. Biographical details are contained in K.I. 
Cleator and H.J. Stern, Harry Joshua Stern: A Rabbi’s Journey 
(1981). Stern received numerous awards for his work in Jew- 
ish-Christian relations. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Who’ Who in Canadian Jewry (1965), 93; G. 
Tulchinsky, in: M. Van Die (ed.), Religion and Public Life in Canada 
(2001), 313-28; P. Anctil, Le Rendez-vous manqué (1988). 


[Richard Menkis (2™ ed.)] 


STERN, HORACE (1879-1969), U.S. jurist. Born in Phila- 
delphia, Stern graduated from the University of Pennsylva- 
nia Law School, where he went on to lecture in real estate law 
for ten years. In 1903 he formed a law partnership with Mor- 
ris Wolf. He served in the U.S. army during World War 1, ris- 
ing to the rank of major. In 1930 he was appointed a judge of 
the Common Pleas Court of Philadelphia. The following year 
he was elected to a full ten-year term. In 1935 he was elected 
to the Pennsylvania Supreme Court, on which he served as 
chief justice from 1952 until his retirement in 1957. Generally 
liberal in outlook, his judicial opinions were characterized by 
their independence of mind and careful adherence to sound 
legal principles. 
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Besides acting as a trustee of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, Stern belonged to numerous civic organizations and was 
highly active in Jewish affairs. He was director for many years 
of the Philadelphia Federation of Jewish Charities, served 
briefly as president of Dropsie College, and was vice presi- 
dent of the Jewish Publication Society of America from 1914 
to 1965, when he was declared honorary president. A collec- 
tion of his articles and addresses was published in 1953 as The 
Spiritual Values of Life. 


STERN, HOWARD (1954-_), U.S. broadcasting personality. 
Born in Jackson Heights, Queens, Stern was raised in nearby 
Long Island. He graduated from Boston University, where he 
produced bawdy comedy like the King Schmaltz Bagel Hour 
on the campus radio station. (Stern was first introduced to 
radio by his father, Ben Stern, a radio engineer.) Stern started 
at a tiny radio station in Briarcliff Manor, a New York City 
suburb, for $4 an hour and moved to stations in Hartford, 
Conn., and Detroit, Michigan, before landing a choice spot on 
a Washington, D.c., station, where his unadulterated, scrappy 
on-air personality was honed. Stern was fired but landed in 
New York City in 1982 in the coveted afternoon drive home 
slot on WNBC-AM. His outrageous humor on WNBC was ter- 
minated after two years, and he joined wxrk on the Fm band 
in New York in 1985. There he produced one more outrageous 
program after another. Stern’s audience grew as his show went 
into syndication, beginning in Philadelphia in 1985. Stern’s 
conduct cost his employer Infinity Broadcasting $600,000 in 
fines for indecency. He was forced to apologize when he said 
that he prayed for the death of the chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission. In 1990 Stern started a tele- 
vision version of his show, essentially a visual version of his 
radio show, although nudity was obscured. Nevertheless his 
popularity grew and the radio and television shows got high 
ratings in such cities as Los Angeles, New Orleans, Cleveland, 
Las Vegas, and Baltimore. In 1994 Stern ran for governor of 
New York on the Libertarian Party ticket on a platform that 
included bringing back the death penalty and eliminating day- 
time traffic construction. Stern abandoned the race but the 
newly elected governor signed the Howard Stern Bill, which 
restricted construction to nighttime on state roads on Long 
Island and in New York City. Stern wrote an autobiography, 
Private Parts, which became the basis for a movie of the same 
name in 1997. Another book, Miss America, was published, 
concentrating on the inner workings of the show. Both books 
reached the top of the bestseller list. After the World Trade 
Center attacks of September 11, 2001, Stern continued live 
broadcasts in a subdued tone and won praise from many lis- 
teners. In February 2004, Stern was indefinitely suspended by 
Clear Channel Communications, his syndicator, in six mar- 
kets, supposedly because of his sex-charged conversation with 
an on-air guest. Fed up with constantly butting heads with the 
Fcc and feeling unsupported by his corporate parent, Stern 
signed a five-year, $500-million deal with Sirius Satellite Ra- 
dio, with broadcasts beginning in January 2006. The arrange- 
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ment, in which Stern can be as uninhibited as he wants be- 
cause he is not using public airways, relied on the potential 
for Stern to increase the Sirius subscribers from 1 million to 
8 million. Sirius devoted two round-the-clock channels for 
Stern's show and other material he developed. 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


STERN, IRMA (1894-1966), South African painter. Irma 
Stern was born of a German family in Schweizer-Renecke, 
Transvaal, but was taken to Europe as a girl. She studied in 
Vienna and Berlin. Back in South Africa after World War 1, 
she shocked the public with her bold palette and expressionist 
method, which were regarded as aggressively modern. Within 
a few years, however, she came to be recognized for the vital 
qualities of her work and her paintings were bought for many 
public and private collections. She used exuberant harmonies 
and heavy draftsmanship. Sometimes her still lifes and flower 
pieces tended to grossness, but more often her compositions 
were relieved by a vein of tenderness and, especially in her 
watercolors, by poetry and simplicity of approach. She por- 
trayed colored, Malay, and Indian types, and traveled to the 
Congo and Zanzibar, bringing back many African and Arab 
studies. She exhibited in Johannesburg and Cape Town and 
in Europe. In 1971 the University of Cape Town established 
an Irma Stern Museum to exhibit her work. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sachs, in: Jewish Affairs, no. 1 (1967), 38-43; 
Eglington, ibid., 21, no. 9 (1966), 20-21; Martienssen, in: Lantern 
(Dec. 1968). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Below, Hidden Treasures, Irma 
Stern: Her Books... (2000); N. Dubow, Irma Stern (1974); K. Schoe- 
man, Irma Stern: The Early Years, 1894-1933 (1994). 


[Lewis Sowden] 


STERN, ISAAC (1920-2001), U.S. violinist. Born in Kre- 
menets, Ukraine, the following year he was taken to San 
Francisco, where his mother worked as pianist and teacher. 
He took up the violin at the age of eight. Following his recital 
début (1935) Stern was soloist with the San Francisco Orches- 
tra under Pierre *Monteux (1936). During the years 1943-4 he 
played for Allied troops. In America he acquired a reputation, 
which became worldwide after World War 11. Stern made his 
European début in 1948 under Munch and thereafter he toured 
Europe regularly (except Germany, where he consistently re- 
fused to appear). His work with the cellist Pablo Casals at 
the Prades Festivals was important in his development. Dur- 
ing the Cold War he toured the USSR. Stern had very strong 
ties with the State of Israel. He appeared frequently with the 
Israel Philharmonic Orchestra, most memorably in the con- 
certs on Mount Scopus with Bernstein after the Six-Day War 
in 1967, and in the 1991 Gulf War, during which he continued 
his performance while sirens wailed to signal an Iraqi Scud 
missile attack. Stern founded the Jerusalem Music Center 
and became president of the America-Israel Cultural Founda- 
tion and a sponsor of Israeli artists, such as *Perlman, *Zuker- 
man, *Fried, and *Mintz. In keeping with his long-stand- 
ing commitment to working with young musicians, Stern 
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held a number of chamber music workshops in Israel and at 
Carnegie Hall over the years. He was always active in cham- 
ber music with his piano partner Alexander Zakin and in a 
trio with *Istomin and *Rose (1961-1984); he performed reg- 
ularly with Emanuel *Ax, Jaime Laredo and Yo Yo Ma and 
Yefim *Bronfman. For more than 60 years Stern appeared on 
the world’s most prestigious concert stages. Recognized as 
one of the great violinists of his generation, he was particu- 
larly noted for his warm, rich tone in a repertoire that ranged 
from the Baroque to the modern. He premiered violin works 
by Bernstein, Penderecki, *Rochberg, Schuman, and Dutilleux 
and gave first American performances of works by Bartok and 
Hindemith. Stern is one of the most recorded musical artists 
of our time; he recorded all the great concertos, numerous 
chamber music recitals, and soundtracks for films (such as 
Fiddler on the Roof, 1971). He appeared frequently on television 
and documentaries. The film of his trip to China, From Mao 
to Mozart, received an Academy Award in 1981. Active in 
wider fields, he took part in the movement which saved Carn- 
egie Hall in New York from demolition and became president 
of the Carnegie Hall Corporation. He was also a co-founder 
of the National Endowment for the Arts in 1964. Stern received 
many of the nation’s and the world’s highest honors, among 
them honors from the U.S., Japanese, Danish and French 
governments; the Albert Schweitzer Music Award for a life 
dedicated to music and devoted to humanity; a Fellow of 
Jerusalem (1986); Israel’s Wolf Prize (1987); and the Presi- 
dential Medal of Freedom (1992). He received honorary de- 
grees from many institutions, such as Columbia, Harvard, 
New York University, Oxford, the Hebrew University of Jeru- 
salem, the Juilliard School, and Tel Aviv University. His bi- 
ography, with Chaim Potok, entitled My First 79 Years, was 
published in 1999. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove Music Online; Baker’s Biographical 
Dictionary of Musicians (1997); H. Roth, Violin Virtuosos: From Pa- 
ganini to the 21° Century (1997); A. Mischakoff Heiles, “Isaac Stern 
Remembered, in: The Instrumentalist, 56 (Nov. 2001), 72-77. 


[Uri (Erich) Toeplitz / Rohan Saxena and Naama Ramot (2™ ed.)] 


STERN, JACK (1926- _ ), U.S. Reform rabbi. Stern was born 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, and received a B.A. at the University of 
Cincinnati in 1948. In 1952, he was ordained at *Hebrew Union 
College, which awarded him an honorary D.D. in 1977. After 
ordination, he became assistant rabbi at Temple Beth El in 
Great Neck, N.Y. (1952-55), where his then soon-to-be father 
in law, Jacob *Rudin, was senior rabbi. Next he served as rabbi 
of Temple Emanu-El in Westfield, n.J. (1955-62), until he was 
appointed rabbi of Westchester Reform Temple in Scarsdale, 
N.Y. (1962-91, when he became emeritus). He also lectured 
in Modern Jewish Thought at the College of New Rochelle, 
New York, as part of the Jewish Chatauqua Society Lecture- 
ship program. 

Stern was a social activist in both the Jewish and general 
communities, as a trustee of the Federation of Jewish Philan- 
thropies of Greater New York, president of the Westchester 
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Board of Rabbis, co-chairman of the Scarsdale Committee 
for Senior Housing, and a member of the Human Relations 
Advisory Council in Scarsdale. As a member of the board of 
the Scarsdale Family Counseling Service, he had a special in- 
terest in mental health and participated in a National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health pilot project on “Religion and Mental 
Health” He extended his charitable efforts beyond Scarsdale 
by establishing an ongoing relationship with the poor Jew- 
ish elderly in the Bronx, finding clothing and jobs for refu- 
gee Vietnamese families, and participating in countrywide 
interfaith efforts to feed the hungry and shelter the homeless. 
He ventured forth from the suburbs in the service of his own 
congregants as well, as one of the pioneering rabbis to bring 
religious study to them at their places of business (on Wall 
Street, for example). 

In the Reform movement, Stern was chairman of the Task 
Force on Jewish Ethics of the *Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations and chaired the *Central Conference of Ameri- 
can Rabbis’ Committee on Ethics. He also chaired the ccAR 
Committee on Youth and served on both the Joint ccarR- 
uAHC Commission on Social Action and the ccar’s executive 
board. In 1982, he was elected vice president of the CCAR; in 
1984, he succeeded Gunther *Plaut as ccaR president. Dur- 
ing his tenure in office, Stern worked at what he called “setting 
up dialogues” - with the goal of bringing together Christians 
and Jews in order to share Jewish values in interfaith settings, 
but primarily with his Conservative and Orthodox counter- 
parts at the *Rabbinical Assembly and *Rabbinical Council 
of America, respectively. While defending Reform Judaism's 
position on patrilineal descent against vehement opposition 
from both the Conservative and Orthodox camps, Stern man- 
aged to hammer out with his colleagues a historic “Statement 
of Unity” that was read aloud in congregations affiliated with 
all three denominations on *Shabbat ha-Gadol. This step 
forward for the benefit of Kelal Yisrael was made possible by 
drawing a distinction between the “Covenant of Fate” - that 
all Jews share — and the “Covenant of Faith,’ about which the 
movements agreed to disagree. 

Also during his presidency, Stern tackled the issue of in- 
termarriage from two new perspectives: he called on the insti- 
tutions of Reform Judaism to create an environment in which 
young Jews would consider dating outside the faith unaccept- 
able a priori, thus adopting a proactive rather than reactive 
stance against serious interfaith relationships. Secondly, he 
prevailed on the *Union of American Hebrew Congregations 
to issue a statement asking its synagogues not to discriminate 
against rabbinic candidates who refused to officiate at inter- 
faith weddings as a matter of principle. 

Following his term of office, Stern served on the board 
of governors of HUC-JIR and was alumnus-in-residence at 
HUC-JIR in Cincinnati. In 1996, he was asked by the ccAR to 
chair the Committee on Sexual Abuse by Clergy, which rec- 
ommended procedures and sanctions that were adopted by 
all the institutions of the Reform movement. He also served 
as a trustee of Mazon, a Jewish response to hunger. 
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phardi characteristics disappeared, however, in the London 
variant. The Oriental versions are in the maqam Bayat-Nawa 
and combine the melodic phrases at random to form a typical 
Eastern “endless melody.’ In some communities the hymn is 
sung in *Ladino under the title “La paloma” (“The Dove”). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: MJ. Benharoche-Baralia, Chants hébraiques 
traditionnels ... de Bayonne (1961), 98-99, no. 131; E. Aguilar and D.A. 
de Sola, Sephardi Melodies (1931), 53, no. 59; Idelsohn, Melodien, 4 
(1923), 168, no. 135; 179, no. 177. 
[Hanoch Avenary] 


°AVICENNA, as he is known in the West, or Abu Ali al-Hus- 
sein ibn ‘Abdallah ibn Sina (980-1037), physician, scientist, 
statesman, and one of the greatest Islamic philosophers. 

His writings cover a wide range of topics. His encyclo- 
pedic work Kitab Shifa-a'l Nafs (“The Book Concerning the 
Healing of the Soul”) is a magisterial summary of the kind of 
Neoplatonized Aristotelianism which at that time dominated 
philosophy in the Islamic East. Divided into four parts, deal- 
ing, respectively, with logic, physics, mathematics, and meta- 
physics, the work contains summaries, analyses, and recon- 
ceptualizations of those Aristotelian doctrines that appeared 
sound to Avicenna. In his expositions Avicenna was influ- 
enced by Aristotle and his Greek interpreters, Neoplatonic 
thinkers and writings (some of which were incorrectly as- 
cribed to Aristotle), and by earlier Islamic philosophers, pri- 
marily, al-*Farabi. Avicenna later composed an abridgment of 
the Shifa‘, entitled Kitab al-Najat (“Book of Deliverance”). His 
Isharat wa-al-Tanbihat (“Pointers and Reminders”), however, 
is generally regarded as his most mature work and the last ma- 
jor statement of his philosophy. 

Avicenna wrote on all the branches of Aristotelian phi- 
losophy, but was primarily a metaphysician. As such, he main- 
tained that in all beings other than God their essence or quid- 
dity (e.g., horseness) is ontologically distinct from both their 
concrete existence (e.g., this white horse beside me) and from 
the universal concept of it (horse) that can be predicated of 
all instances. Thus, from what a thing is (its essence or quid- 
dity), we cannot infer that it is, i.e., that it exists concretely, 
because existence is not a constituent part of its essence. We 
can infer only that its existence is possible. Assuming that the 
essence is internally consistent and that a concrete instance 
of it does exist, however, some other thing external to the es- 
sence would be necessary to cause it to exist concretely in 
space and time. In that respect, existence would have to be an 
accident added to essence. Closely related to this analysis is 
Avicenna’s more general distinction between contingent and 
necessary being, according to which the world and everything 
in it are contingent (possible in themselves, and, if they ex- 
ist concretely, necessary through some other being or beings 
acting as their cause), while God is the only being who does 
not depend on anything external to bring about or assure His 
existence because God is necessary through Himself. This is 
to say that God’s essence is identical with His existence. This 
distinction between necessary and contingent being led Avi- 
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cenna to formulate his famous metaphysical proof for the ex- 
istence of God (later used by *Maimonides, Thomas *Aqui- 
nas, and others), according to which the existence of God 
as a being necessary through Himself can be demonstrated 
from the contingent nature of the world. For the actual exis- 
tence of the world and any thing within it, which are possible 
in themselves, cannot be caused or explained by other beings 
that are only possible in themselves, for these might or might 
not exist. Rather, such beings must be “specified” to exist by 
external, necessitating causes. Since there cannot be an infi- 
nite number of such causes coexisting through time, there 
must be one that is necessary, not through yet another cause, 
but through itself. This Necessary Existent is God. In his de- 
scription of God, Avicenna was the champion of the theory 
of negative attributes, according to which, essential attributes 
applied to God, such as existing, being one, and being wise, do 
not have a positive meaning but must be understood as deny- 
ing the opposite characteristics of God. To explain creation 
Avicenna turned to the Neoplatonic theory of *emanation. 
From God's contemplative activity there emanates a series of 
intelligences, souls, celestial bodies, and finally the sublunar 
world of generation and corruption. The intelligences, ten in 
number, are hierarchically ordered; and the tenth intelligence, 
according to Avicenna, fulfills a dual function. As the “Giver 
of the forms” (a distinctively Avicennian notion), it provides 
sublunar matter with the all of the various forms that char- 
acterize concrete particulars, while as the “Agent Intellect” it 
is the decisive cause in producing actual knowledge within 
suitably prepared individual minds. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that Avicenna understood this entire emanative process 
as atemporal and ongoing, which is to say that the world, ac- 
cording to him, is co-eternal with, yet dependent on, God. In 
human psychology, Avicenna maintained that each human 
soul is a simple, independent substance, created by God, and 
by nature immortal. In his political thought, Avicenna em- 
phasized the social nature of man and the need for both laws 
and a legislator, who, in the best case, is a prophet. In addi- 
tion to other works, Avicenna also wrote philosophical alle- 
gories, chief among them Hayy Ibn Yaqzan (“The Recital of 
Hayy Ibn Yaqzan,” in: H. Corbin, Avicenna and the Visionary 
Recital, 1960). This latter work served as a model for similarly 
entitled works by Ibn Tufayl and Abraham *Ibn Ezra. 


Influence on Jewish Philosophy 

The influence of Avicenna on Jewish philosophy remains 
largely to be studied. While it is quite clear that he influenced 
a number of Jewish philosophers, it is often difficult to de- 
termine just what his influence was. When Jews used Arabic 
as the language of philosophy, they had direct access to Av- 
icenna’s writings; but when the language of philosophy be- 
came Hebrew, they had to rely on Hebrew translations of his 
works, and on accounts of his teachings in other works avail- 
able in Hebrew. Only a few of Avicenna’s philosophical works 
were translated into Hebrew, and most of these, according to 
Steinschneider, were based on Latin translations. A work by 
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Archives, Cincinnati. 
[Bezalel Gordon (24 ed.)] 


STERN, JACQUES (1881-1949), French politician. Born in 
Paris, Stern became private secretary to Leon Bourgeois when 
the latter was minister of foreign affairs and was elected to the 
National Assembly in 1914. He established himself as an au- 
thority on financial affairs and devised a plan for a suprana- 
tional organization to solve the problem of reparations and 
inter-allied debts after World War 1. His scheme was frus- 
trated largely because of the frequent change of government 
in France. Stern held office in several French governments as 
minister for the merchant marine (1930 and 1933) and min- 
ister for the colonies (1935-39). He immigrated to the United 
States in 1942 where he published Les Colonies francaises, passé 
et avenir (1943). He later committed suicide. 


[Shulamith Catane] 


STERN, JOSEPH (1803-1858), Hungarian rabbi. Stern was 
the son-in-law of Menahem *Stern. He studied with Hayyim 
of Kosov in the home of his father Menahem Mendel of 
Kosoy. Stern claimed that he had studied the Shulhan Arukh, 
Yoreh Deah, 140 times and the other sections of the Shulhan 
Arukh 111 times. He was ordained rabbi by the scholars Abra- 
ham David Wahrmann, rabbi of Buchach, and Nathan Nata 
Mueler, rabbi of Podgaytsy, and was first appointed rosh bet 
din (“head of the bet din”) and then av bet din of Sighet. A 
bitter quarrel broke out in Sighet, as some of the community 
wanted to appoint in his stead Eleazar Nissin Teitelbaum, son 
of Moses Teitelbaum. Stern, who hated contention and strife, 
wanted to divide the rabbinic post, with Teitelbaum as rabbi 
and himself as head of the bet din. Nevertheless, this did not 
stop the dispute. Troublemakers accused Stern of attacking the 
government in his sermons, and he was imprisoned. Nearly 
all the inhabitants of the town condemned this step, and the 
government authorities were also convinced of his complete 
innocence. On the third day of his imprisonment the district 
officer, together with high government officials, entered the 
prison and asked forgiveness of the rabbi for the unpleasant- 
ness caused him and assured him that the transgressors would 
be severely punished. After six years of dissension and quar- 
reling Teitelbaum left the town. The only one who supported 
Stern during difficult times was Jekuthiel Asher Zalman An- 
sel Zusmizr, rabbi of Styria. Of Stern’s writings only his intro- 
duction to his father-in-law Derekh Emunah (vol. 1, 1856) 
and one responsum (no. 50) in the Sheelot u-Teshuvot (1882, 
48a—49a) of Zusmir are known. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.J.(L.) Greenwald (Grunwald), Zikkaron 
la-Rishonim (1909), 26-28; idem, Mazzevat Kodesh (1952), 28-38; N. 
Ben-Menahem, Mi-Sifrut Yisrael be-Ungaryah (1958), 94-99. 

[Naphtali Ben-Menahem] 


STERN, JOSEPH ZECHARIAH (1831-1903), Lithuanian 
rabbi and talmudist. Stern was born in Neustadt-Shirwint 
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(Woldislovava) in the Suwalki district of Russia to a family 
which had produced many generations of rabbis. He married 
the daughter of Mordecai Gimpel *Jaffe and at the age of 20 
was appointed rabbi of Jasenovko, Grodno district, where he 
remained for ten years. He was subsequently appointed rabbi 
of Shavli, Lithuania, which post he retained until his death. 
With his phenomenal memory, he mastered ancient and mod- 
ern Hebrew literature and also interested himself in various 
branches of Jewish and general knowledge. He published arti- 
cles on halakhah and topical matters (mainly in Ha-Levanon), 
some of them polemics against Moses Leib *Lilienblum who 
advocated religious reform (1869-70). The poet Judah Leib 
*Gordon, during his stay in Shavli as a teacher, came to know 
Stern and regarded him as a symbol of religious fanaticism and 
inflexibility, portraying him in his poem Kozo shel Yod (in the 
character Vafsi Hakuzari - a name made by a transposition of 
the letters of Joseph Zechariah) as a fanatical rabbi with “the 
soul of a Tatar.” This assessment of Stern was severely criticized 
by those who knew him. Many claimed that he was indeed one 
of the lenient rabbis, even though he was of a resolute mind 
and a nonconformist. He displayed a positive attitude toward 
the Hibbat Zion movement and settlement in Erez Israel, but 
it was expressed only in his letters and writings, and not in 
actual activity. He wrote responsa and corresponded on hal- 
akhic topics with rabbis in many countries. 

He was the author of Zekher Yehosef (1860), novellae 
on the Talmud; Zekher Yehosef (1899-1902), responsa on the 
Shulhan Arukh in four parts; commentaries on the five scrolls 
(Song of Songs, 1875; Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, and 
Esther, 1876); the Passover Haggadah (1898); and Tahalukhot 
ha-Aggadot (1902), on the aggadah (appended to Zekher Ye- 
hosef, pt. 4). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sefer ha-Yahas, in J.Z. Stern, Zekher Yehosef 
(Responsa), 1 (1899); Z.A. Rabiner, Ha-Rav Yosef Zekharyah Stern 
(1943); B. Jaffe, in: Yavneh, 3 (1942), 153-60; G. Katzenelson, Ha- 
Milhamah ha-Sifrutit bein ha-Hasidim ve-ha-Maskilim (1954), 103 ff; 


Yahadut Lita, 3 (1967), 97. 
[Benjamin Jaffe] 


STERN, JULIUS (1820-1883), conductor and teacher. Born 
in Breslau, Stern founded the Stern’scher Gesangverein in 
1847, and conducted it until 1874. The choir’s performance of 
Mendelssohn's Elijah in 1847 established his reputation as a 
conductor. In 1850 he founded with Adolf Bernhard *Marx 
and Theodor Kullak the Berlin Conservatory, and was its sole 
director from 1856. It became one of the main centers of mu- 
sical education in Germany. In 1869, he conducted the Berlin 
Symphony Orchestra and in 1873-75 he led the Reichshalle 
concerts. Stern composed an opera and works for voice, pi- 
ano, and strings. 


STERN, JULIUS DAVID (1886-1971), U.S. newspaper pub- 
lisher. Stern, who was born in Philadelphia, worked as a re- 
porter on several newspapers during 1908-10, and in 1911-12 
was general manager of the Providence News. Stern purchased 
the New Brunswick, New Jersey, Times in 1912 and acted as its 
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president until 1914; he then bought the Springfield, Illinois, 
News and Record and served as publisher of both from 1915 to 
1919, when he bought the Camden, New Jersey, Evening Cou- 
rier. His fast-paced, honest Memoirs of a Maverick Publisher 
(1962) begins with his purchase of the Camden Morning Post 
in 1926, to which he added the Philadelphia Record in 1928. 
Purchasing the New York Post in 1933, when it was losing 
$4,000 a day, Stern determined to make it the most liberal 
New York newspaper. He installed Ernest *Gruening as its edi- 
tor, and then Henry Sayler, a long-time associate. Using puzzle 
competitions and low-priced book offers as well as more con- 
ventional features, he restored the paper’s circulation before 
selling it in 1939. An advocate of crusading liberal journalism 
throughout his newspaper career, Stern supported Franklin 
D. Roosevelt before Roosevelt's first Democratic presidential 
nomination in 1932, and in 1940 and 1944 he produced a news- 
paper for the Democratic National Committee. Stern served as 
general chairman of the Publishers and Advertisers Division of 
the United Palestine Appeal in 1936, which raised $1,500,000. 
In his novel Eidolon: A Philosophical Phantasy Built on a Syl- 
logism (1952), Stern pursued the theme of the compatibility 
of science and religion as paths to truth. 


STERN, KURT GUNTER (1904-1956), U.S. biochemist. 
Born in Tilsit, Germany, Stern worked at the Rockefeller In- 
stitute, New York, at the Virchow Hospital, Berlin, and at the 
Courtauld Institute of Biochemistry, London, finally immi- 
grating to the USS. in 1935. He was at Yale University School 
of Medicine (1935-42), and from 1944 professor of biochemis- 
try at the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. He also served with 
the Marine Biological Laboratory of Woods Hole from 1938. 
His research fields included the structure of genes, techniques 
of ultracentrifugation, and electrophoresis. He co-authored 
Allgemeine Chemie der Enzyme (1932) and Biological Oxida- 
tion (1939). He was chairman of the chemists’ division of the 
United Jewish Appeal. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.C. Poggendorff, Biographisch-Literarisches 
Handwoerterbuch, 74 (1961), s.v.; H. Mark, in: Nature, 177 (1956), 


556. 
[Samuel Aaron Miller] 


STERN, LEONARD (1938- ), U.S. entrepreneur. Born in 
New York City, Stern graduated from New York University. 
His initial wealth was inherited from his father, Max *Stern, 
vice chairman of the board of trustees of Yeshiva University, 
for whom its Stern College for Women was named. Max had 
emigrated from Weimar Germany to the United States in the 
19208, where he developed the family business, Hartz Moun- 
tain, the pet food supplier. After Leonard graduated from col- 
lege in 1957, he bought out his brother's and sister's share of 
the family business. By the early 1960s he exercised absolute 
control of Hartz Mountain. Using questionable techniques 
that were later the subject of antitrust lawsuits, Hartz cap- 
tured the pet supply market that catered to dog, cat, and bird 
owners. Stern broadened Hartz’s distribution channels from 
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variety stores into more than 30,000 supermarkets and mass 
merchandisers. Under his leadership, the Hartz trademark be- 
came the most widely known pet supply brand in the United 
States. By 1984 Hartz controlled 75 to 90 percent of the U.S. 
market for most U.S. pet supply goods. Its pet supply busi- 
ness was estimated to be worth $400 million and was earning 
$40 million in annual profits. But there were image problems. 
Over 20 years Hartz Mountain was the subject of more than a 
dozen antitrust suits and of investigation by the Federal Trade 
Commission and the Justice Department. Officials of the com- 
pany pleaded guilty in March 1984 to a variety of white-collar 
crimes. In 1979 Hartz Mountain agreed to pay $42 million to 
A.H. Robins Company, which had accused Hartz Mountain of 
bribery, perjury, and antitrust violations such as strong-arm- 
ing distributors and offering stores special deals to sell only 
Hartz Mountain products. 

In 1966 Stern began a major diversification of his busi- 
ness interests by going into active real estate development. By 
the early years of the 21° century it had become one of the larg- 
est privately held real estate companies in the United States. 
Stern started the real estate operations by purchasing land in 
New Jersey’s Meadowlands near New York City for $20,000 an 
acre. By 1987 Meadowlands real estate was selling for $500,000 
an acre. The value of Stern’s property there jumped from $10 
million to over $1 billion by the late 1980s. Among the com- 
panies that moved their corporate offices from Manhattan 
to his Meadowlands commercial properties were Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, Paine Webber, Panasonic, and ITT. 
He completed a 24-story luxury office tower in Manhattan in 
1987 and located the corporate offices there. 

From 1986 through 1999, Stern successfully built Stern 
Publishing into the leading publisher of alternative weekly 
newspapers, with a total circulation of more than 900,000. 
Stern published The Village Voice in New York, L.A. Weekly, 
the Seattle Weekly, the Cleveland Free Press, and City Pages 
in Minneapolis. He sold his publishing interests in March 
2000. 

Over the years Stern built and sold numerous other 
businesses, including sm/Cork, the largest nonfoods service 
distributor in the United Kingdom, Harmon Homes, which 
published 180 free circulation local Homes magazines, and 
the Carpet Magic Company, which manufactured and ser- 
viced carpet cleaning machine rental centers in 20,000 re- 
tail stores. 

In December 2000, in order to concentrate on the man- 
agement of his growing real estate and financial interests, 
Stern sold the Hartz Mountain Pet Company, thus ending the 
family’s 76 years of ownership. In recognition of a $30 mil- 
lion donation and his many years as a university trustee, NYU 
renamed its graduate and undergraduate schools of business 
the Leonard N. Stern School of Business. 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


STERN, LINA SOLOMONOVNA (1878-1968), Russian 
physiologist and biologist. Born in Lithuania, Lina Stern 
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qualified in Geneva and was later appointed professor of bio- 
chemistry at that university. In 1925 she was appointed pro- 
fessor of physiology at the Second Medical Institute of Mos- 
cow University and later chief professor and director at the 
Physiological Scientific Research Institute. In 1932 she was 
elected a member of the German Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences and in 1939 became the first woman to be admitted to 
the USSR Academy of Sciences. She was the recipient of the 
Stalin Prize and several Orders of Merit. During the 1948-49 
purges in the Soviet Union she was accused of “rootless cos- 
mopolitanism” and removed from her positions, but after the 
death of Stalin in 1953 was rehabilitated, with all her previous 
honors restored. Lina Stern made significant contributions to 
the study of the physiology of the central nervous system, the 
problems of sleep, the endocrine system, catalase, oxidation 
ferments, and related subjects. She investigated the hemato- 
encephalic barrier, described the role of the carotid plexus in 
the brain, the exchange of blood in the plexus and the liquid 
of the rachis. She published papers in German and Russian, 
among them “Die Katalase” (with F. Battelli, 1910); “Ueber den 
Mechanismus der Oxydationsvorgaenge im Tierorganismus” 
(1944); and others. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.R. Kagan, Jewish Medicine (1952), 175-6. 


[Suessmann Muntner] 


STERN, LOUIS (1904-1972), U.S. businessman and commu- 
nal leader. Stern, born in Newark, New Jersey, was a partner 
in the New York stock brokerage firm of Stern and Byck. He 
was active in the Jewish community of South Orange, New 
Jersey. On a national level he was president of the *Council of 
Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds (cJFWE, 1962-64) and 
the Jewish Community Council of Essex County (1952-55), 
becoming president of the *National Jewish Welfare Board 
(JwB) in 1965 and chairman of the cjFwF Overseas Services 
Committee in 1971. Vice president of the Bureau for Careers 
in Jewish Service, he was a member of the Board of Governors 
of the American Jewish Committee and chairman of its Task 
Force on the Future of the Jewish Community. He was also a 
member of the Rockefeller Foundation Commission to Study 
Voluntary Health and Welfare Agencies. 


STERN, MALCOLM HENRY (1915-1984), U.S. Reform 
rabbi, historian, genealogist. Stern, who has been called “the 
father of Jewish genealogy in America,’ was born in Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. He received his B.A. from the University 
of Pennsylvania in 1935, and was ordained at *Hebrew Union 
College in 1941. In 1957, he earned his D.H.L. from HuUC-JIR, 
which also awarded him an honorary D.D. in 1966. He began 
his rabbinic career as assistant rabbi at Reform Congregation 
Keneseth Israel in Philadelphia (1941-47), interrupted by three 
years of service as a chaplain in the U.S. Army Air Corps dur- 
ing World War 11 (1943-46), including more than a year in 
hospital recovering from a near fatal plane crash in North Af- 
rica. In 1947, Stern was appointed rabbi of Congregation Ohev 
Sholom in Norfolk, Virginia, where he remained for 17 years. 
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His activity on behalf of civil rights and the Jewish commu- 
nity earned him the 1964 *B’nai Brith Man of the Year Award 
in Norfolk. In 1964, he became the unanimous choice of his 
colleagues in the *Central Conference of American Rabbis to 
create their placement office and served as the first director 
of rabbinic placement for Reform Judaism, a position he held 
until his retirement in 1980. He also chaired ccAR commit- 
tees that published three hymnals for Reform Judaism: Union 
Songster (1960); Songs and Hymns for Gates of Prayer (1977) 
and Shaarei Shirah: Gates of Song (1987). 

In 1981, Stern joined the faculty of the New York cam- 
pus of Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute of Religion, 
initially as counselor for student field work and subsequently 
as adjunct professor of American Jewish History. There he 
continued his research, begun in 1950, as genealogist for the 
American Jewish Archives and the American Historical Soci- 
ety. He was a founding member and president emeritus of the 
Jewish Genealogist Society, the first organization of its kind. 
He was also the first and only Jewish member elected a Fellow 
of the American Society of Genealogists, eventually rising to 
become that organization's president as well. In addition, he 
was a Fellow of the National Genealogical Society, and a board 
member and vice president of the Federation of Genealogical 
Societies. In 1978, he was appointed Genealogical Representa- 
tive on the U.S. National Archives Advisory Council, where 
he served until the year of his death. In 1980, he organized the 
Genealogical Coordinating Committee, comprising the na- 
tion’s major genealogical organizations; under their auspices, 
he established the National Archives Gift Fund, seeking $1.00 
per year per genealogist to create finding aids for genealogical 
research at the National Archives and its regional branches. 
He was also president of the Jewish Historical Society of New 
York, and served on the Board of Trustees of the American 
Jewish Historical Society. 

Stern compiled the pioneering volume American Fami- 
lies of Jewish Descent (1960), an eight-pound tome containing 
26,000 names researched over the course of 10 years of labor. 
It was the first genealogical survey of Jewish families who 
settled in the United States between 1654 and 1840, and was 
lauded as an invaluable research tool in the fields of American 
and Jewish history. Many American Protestants and Catho- 
lics first learned of Jewish roots and branches in their family 
trees from Stern’s data, which served as an important source 
for Stephen Birmingham's best-selling novel, The Grandee. For 
the United States Bicentennial, the American Archives and 
American Jewish Historical Society published a revised and 
enlarged edition, entitled First American Jewish Families: 600 
Genealogies, 1654-1977. The latest updated third edition, First 
American Jewish Families (1991), contains 50,000 family trees 
of every Jewish family established in North America by 1840, 
traced to the present. Stern became such a popular lecturer at 
genealogical conferences that his speaking engagements were 
booked as far as 12 years in advance. 

In addition to the three celebrated editions of his mag- 
num opus, Stern contributed numerous articles to academic 
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journals and co-authored two books: American Airlines’ Guide 
to Jewish History in the Caribbean (with Bernard Postal) and 
Life Begins at 40 (1980). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Nearprint Files of the American Jewish 


Archives, Cincinnati. 
[Bezalel Gordon (24 ed.)] 


STERN, MAX (1898-1982), U.S. businessman and philanthro- 
pist. Stern, who was born in Fulda, Germany, went to the U.S. 
in 1926. In 1932 he became president of the Hartz Mountain 
Products Corporation, which subsequently became one of the 
largest pet food suppliers in the U.S. Extremely active in Jewish 
affairs and a major supporter of Orthodox institutions, Stern 
endowed the Stern College for Women of Yeshiva University 
(1954), was vice chairman of Yeshiva University, and was a 
founder and member of the board of governors of the Univer- 
sity’s Albert Einstein College of Medicine. He was president 
of the Jewish Center in New York and chairman of the Inter- 
national Committee of Shaarei Zedek Hospital. He was also 
a member of the board of directors of the American Fund for 
Israel Institutions, and chairman of the board of directors of 
the Union of Orthodox Congregations of America. 


STERN, MAX EMANUEL (Mendel; 1811-1873), Hebrew pub- 
lisher and writer. Born in Pressburg, he studied in a yeshivah 
and began teaching at the age of 14. In 1833 he went to Vienna 
and worked as a proofreader at a printing press; from 1838 he 
was director of its Hebrew division. He was editor and pub- 
lisher of Kokhevei Yizhak (36 vols., 1845-69), a Hebrew peri- 
odical which included poetry, prose, scholarly articles, and 
translations. He also issued old Hebrew texts with German 
translations. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 919. 


[Getzel Kressel] 


STERN, MENAHEM (cd. 1834), Hungarian rabbi. Stern was 
born ina small village near Sziget (Sighet). Among his teachers 
were Moses Leib of Sasov, the Maggid of Kuzhnitz (Kozienice), 
and Menahem Mendel of Kosov, and he was ordained rabbi by 
Meshullam Igra of Tismanitz. Stern served as rabbi of Kalush, 
Galicia, and then, from 1802, as rabbi and rosh bet din (“head 
of the bet din”) of Sziget. On the death of Judah ha-Kohen 
*Heller, author of the Kunteres ha-Sefekot, he was appointed 
av bet din of Sziget in 1819, a post in which he served until his 
death. He was most concerned at the lack of religious knowl- 
edge and observance in the Maramures region, and he traveled 
about the outlying villages and saw simple Jews, farm work- 
ers who had forgotten the Torah and were becoming indis- 
tinguishable from their Walachian and Ruthenian neighbors. 
He visited the villages once or twice a month, gathering the 
inhabitants together and giving them instruction. He estab- 
lished synagogues and ritual baths and arranged *eruvin in ev- 
ery village of Maramures. He used to say: “Maramures is my 
garden; I planted it.” Stern was the author of Derekh Emunah 
(1856-60), on the Torah and the festivals. He also wrote a book 
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on the four parts of the Shulhan Arukh, as well as one on the 
Psalms, but these were apparently lost in the Holocaust. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.J.(L.) Greenwald (Grunwald), Zikkaron la- 
Rishonim (1909), 16-20; idem, Mazzevat Kodesh (1952), 23-28; N. Ben- 
Menahem, Mi-Sifrut Yisrael be-Ungaryah (1958), 87-94. 
[Naphtali Ben-Menahem] 


STERN, MENAHEM (1925-1989), historian. Born in Po- 
land, Stern immigrated to Israel in 1938. Stern’s specialization 
was the period of the Second Commonwealth, and Greek and 
Roman texts dealing with Jews and Judaism. His main publi- 
cations are Greek and Latin Authors on Judaism and Jews from 
Herodotus to Plutarch, (3 vols. 1974-1984); Studies in Jewish 
History. The Second Temple Period (Hebrew), ed. by M. Amit, 
I. Gafni, and M.D. Herr (1991); Hasmonean Judaea in the Hel- 
lenistic World: Chapters in Political History (Hebrew), ed. by 
D.R. Schwartz (1995) (published posthumously). Stern was 
awarded the Israel Prize in 1977 for the history of Erez Israel 
and the Jewish people. While walking on his way to the Na- 
tional Library in Jerusalem, he was murdered by a terrorist 


on June 22, 1989. 
[Emmanuelle Main (2™ ed.)] 


STERN, MORITZ (1864-1939), German rabbi and histo- 
rian. Stern, who was born in Steinbach, Germany, was rabbi at 
Kiel (1891-98), head of the Jewish secondary school in Fuerth 
(Bavaria) until 1899, and of a religious school in Berlin until 
1905, when he was appointed librarian of the *Berlin Jewish 
Community Library. Under him, this library developed into 
one of the most important institutions of its kind in Europe 
with over 70,000 volumes. Stern also acted as curator of the 
art collection of the Berlin community from its inception in 
1917 until 1930, and organized in 1929 the Moses Mendelssohn 
bicentenary exhibition. 

Stern's main interests in scholarship were his researches 
into the history of German Jews in the Middle Ages, the blood 
libel, and communal, family, and individual histories. He com- 
piled the “Bibliographie der Schriften A. Geigers,’ in Ludwig 
Geiger’s Abraham Geiger (1910). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Shunami, Bibl., nos. 2271-72, 3549. 


STERN, MOSHE (1935-_). Born in Budapest, the son of 
Israel Stern, who was chief cantor, Stern immigrated to Israel 
in 1950. In 1955 he was appointed hazzan to the chief syna- 
gogue in Rehovot, and in 1958 to the *Hechal Shlomo Syna- 
gogue in Jerusalem. From 1963 to 1968 he was chief cantor of 
the Great Synagogue in Johannesburg, and from 1968 to 1977 
of Beth-El Synagogue in Boro Park, New York. In 1977 he re- 
turned to Israel. Subsequently the High Holidays saw Stern 
daven for more than a decade at Club Hebraica in Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, while the rest of the holidays would often find him pre- 
siding at the pulpit of the Great Synagogue on Allenby Street 
in Tel Aviv. Stern was regarded as one of the greatest cantors 
and extemporizers of our time and was constantly touring 
the Jewish world giving concerts of Jewish liturgical music. 
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He made many recordings, often of his own compositions, 
which though traditional in nature are always memorable 
and showstoppers. 


[Akiva Zimmerman / Raymond Goldstein (2"4 ed.)] 


STERN, NOAH (1912-1960), Hebrew poet. Born in Jonava, 
Lithuania, he moved to the U.S. when he was 17. In 1935 he 
settled in Palestine where he worked as a news translator 
for *Davar and as a teacher in a Tel Aviv high school. Dur- 
ing World War 11 he served for four years in the Jewish Bri- 
gade. A growing mental depression, which was aggravated by 
the Holocaust, appears to have prevented him from striking 
roots in postwar Israel. His few poems, published in various 
periodicals, aroused little attention, though his translation of 
TS. Eliot’s The Waste Land (Erez ha-Shemamah, 1940), was 
lauded by many critics. He served a prison term for attempted 
manslaughter, and in 1960 he committed suicide. His poems, 
Bein Arfillim (“In the Haze,” Tel Aviv, 1966), a sheaf of prose 
sketches, and literary reviews were published posthumously. 
In his early verse, along with his attempts at more immedi- 
ate and more intense expression, much is awkward, obsoles- 
cent, and graceless. In the poems written under the impact of 
his war experiences, sensitivity gives way to solemn rhetoric 
verging on the banal. The more personal imagery - recurring 
metaphors of decay and disease - sometimes appears as con- 
ventional trappings rather than a genuine expression of an im- 
mediate experience. But it would be unfair to measure Stern’s 
poetry solely by the poem as a whole. The single phrase, the 
concise cluster of images that flare suddenly from the half-ex- 
tinguished ashes are his most effective skills. It is here that the 
strange, unexpected epithet - at times, undoubtedly, a corol- 
lary of his unwieldy language - evokes a vital, highly sugges- 
tive presence. Perhaps his most impressive poems are those 
which, like Mikhtav Beinayim (“An Interim Letter,’ 1942), take 
to task the realities of Erez Israel as they existed for the immi- 
grant of the 1930s, with a keener awareness of conflict and con- 
tradiction and in a manner more outspoken and unadorned 
than that of many of his confreres who enjoyed wider popu- 
larity at the time. Here his poetic shortcomings are more than 
offset by the balance between the pungent statement and the 
resonant image. With the publication in 1966 of his collected 
work, interest in Stern greatly revived. A collection of poems, 
Egrof ha-Goral, appeared in 2002. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Broides, in: N. Stern, Bein Arfillim (1966), 
5-16. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Schimmel, “Demut ha-Sofer ha-Ivri 
N. Stern,” in: Moznayim 31 (1971), 358-62; B. Link, “Shirato shel N. 
Stern ve-Zikkatah le-Merkazei ha-Sifrut ha-Ivrit bi-Shenot ha-She- 
loshim,” in: Ha-Kongres ha-Olami le-Madaei ha-Yahadut, Yerusha- 
layim 10, 2-3 (1990), 289-294. 
[Natan Zach] 


STERN, OTTO (1888-1969), physicist and Nobel prizewin- 
ner. Born in Sorau, Stern worked with *Einstein in Prague and 
Zurich. From 1915 to 1921 he lectured in theoretical physics 
at the universities of Frankfurt and Rostock, and in 1923 was 
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appointed professor of physical chemistry at Hamburg. This 
was his most fruitful period. Stern succeeded in making the 
molecular beam method a sufficiently sensitive tool for mea- 
suring nuclear magnetic moments. He provided proof that 
the movements of atoms and molecules could be represented 
by the propagation of de Broglie waves. His work confirmed 
Planck’s quantum theory and the dual nature of matter. In 
1933, at the first sign of Nazi interference in the affairs of his 
department, Stern left Germany for the U.S., and the Buhl 
Foundation built him a laboratory at the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. There, with I. Es- 
termann, a former colleague expelled by the Nazis, he carried 
on research in molecular physics. In 1943 Stern was awarded 
the Nobel Prize for his research in the development of the mo- 
lecular beam method of detecting the magnetic moment of 
protons. From 1945 he lived in Berkeley, California. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mc-Graw-Hill Modern Men of Science (1966), 
446-8. 


STERN, PHILIP COHEN (1847-1933), Jamaican lawyer 
and politician. Stern was born in Kingston and educated at 
University College, London, becoming a barrister in London 
in 1869 and in Jamaica in 1870. He was also admitted as a so- 
licitor in Jamaica, where he lived until 1878 and after 1893. In 
1883 he founded and edited Pump Court, the Temple news- 
paper and review. Ill health forced him to leave England soon 
afterward and he returned to Jamaica where he rapidly estab- 
lished a reputation as an outstanding lawyer and was involved 
in most of the famous legal cases in Jamaica during the next 
few decades. Stern sat in the Legislative Council from 1895 to 
1908. On his retirement from the council he was appointed its 
clerk (1908-24) and served as registrar of the Supreme Court 
(1909-10). He was three times mayor of Kingston. 


[Bernard Hooker] 


STERN, ROBERT A.M. (1939- _), U.S. architect. Stern was 
born in New York City and received his bachelor’s degree from 
Columbia University. He was appointed dean of Yale School of 
Architecture in 1999. In achieving this position, he returned 
to the school where he graduated in 1965 with a master’s de- 
gree. He worked first with architects Richard Meier and John 
S. Hagmenn. From the time of his graduation, Stern emerged 
as a world-class architect as well as a prolific author of analyti- 
cal books on earlier forms of architecture, especially the ar- 
chitectural development of New York City, and a fellow of the 
American Institute of Architects. His commentaries on New 
York's architecture also include extensive analysis of architec- 
tural designs of Manhattan synagogues. Stern suggested, for 
example, that the classical design of Congregation Shearith 
Israel on West 19" Street in New York marked a sign of assimi- 
lation and dissociation of the local Jewish community from the 
Moorish style in synagogue design. Stern suggests that Con- 
gregation Emanu-El on Fifth Avenue, which uses more of an 
Italian style, was designed to compete with major cathedrals 
in the city. In addition to analytical writing, Stern also hosted, 
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in 1986, a multi-part public television series on architecture 
entitled “Pride of Place: Building the American Dream” 

As with many architects who were schooled in this pe- 
riod, Stern was influenced strongly by Frank Lloyd Wright 
and the Bauhaus, particularly Le Corbusier. Wright's influ- 
ence is most striking in the Jewish Center at Princeton Uni- 
versity (1993), which echoes aspects of Wright's style as well 
as the Prairie School of architecture. In 1975, Stern wrote a bi- 
ography of Philadelphia architect George Howe, famous for 
his design of the Philadelphia Savings Fund Society Building 
(1929-32), heralded as the first American skyscraper in the 
International Style, as well as his association with Louis Kahn 
and Oscar Stonorov. 

Stern has suggested the need for architects to create 
what he calls “a compelling sense of place.” His architectural 
achievements include the Center for Jewish Life at Princeton 
University, public libraries in Nashville, Bangor, Miami Beach, 
Jacksonville, and Columbus, Ga.; he has designed many coun- 
try houses in his “Shingle-style” which harkened back to early 
20''-century houses, American homes with a rambling charac- 
ter. In the mid-1980s, Stern developed an association with the 
Walt Disney Company, embarking on many projects includ- 
ing the planned community of Celebration in Orlando, Fla. 
Other educationally oriented buildings include the Brooklyn 
Law School Building, Darden School of Business at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, the Ohrstrom Library at St. Paul’s School 
in Concord, N.H., and the American Revolution Center at 
Valley Forge, Penn. In 2004, Stern won the Palladio Award 
for the John L. Vogelstein ’52 Dormitory at the Taft School in 
Watertown, Conn. 

Stern’s work has been exhibited extensively in American 
museums and he was also selected on three occasions (1976, 
1980 and 1996) to be included in the Venice Biennale. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P.M. Dixon, Robert A.M. Stern: Buildings and 
Projects 1999-2003 (2003); V. Scully, Robert A.M. Stern: Buildings and 


Projects 1987-1992 (1992). 
[Stephen Feinstein (24 ed.)] 


STERN, SAMUEL MIKLOS (1920-1969), Orientalist. Stern 
belonged to the great tradition of Hungarian Jewish Orientalist 
scholarship. After studies at the Hebrew University and in Ox- 
ford, he was employed on the new edition of the Encyclopaedia 
of Islam and in the coin room in the Ashmolean Museum in 
Oxford before becoming, in 1957, a fellow of All Souls College, 
Oxford, where he remained for the rest of his life. 

Stern's large scholarly output encompassed many areas 
of Jewish and Islamic scholarship. He wrote on Islamic nu- 
mismatics and history, on *Fatimid documents, on the so- 
called Epistles of the Brethren of Purity, and on early Islamic 
philosophy, as well as editing an English translation of Ignaz 
*Goldziher’s Muhammedanische Studien, one of the founda- 
tion stones of modern Orientalist scholarship. But his prime 
achievement, accomplished at a very early stage in his career, 
was the recognition that the mysterious kharjas, or endings, 
to the muwashshahat, a genre of strophic poetry in Arabic (or 
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in Hebrew) produced in medieval al-Andalus, Islamic *Spain, 
were occasionally not in Arabic (or Hebrew), but in a form 
of early Spanish transliterated into Arabic letters. These were 
in fact among the very earliest witnesses to the character of 
early Spanish. His interpretation of the very difficult material 
aroused much controversy (some of it colored by antisemi- 
tism), and discussion of details in it continues, but its overall 
correctness is undisputed. The material contributes greatly to 
our understanding of medieval Iberian social relations, lin- 
guistic behavior, and much else. 

Among Stern’s other contributions to Jewish scholarship 
was a study (with A. Altmann) of Isaac Israeli, a Neoplatonic 
Philosopher of the Early Tenth Century (1958). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Sela, “The Interaction of Judaic and Is- 
lamic Studies in the Scholarship of S.M. Stern,’ in: M. Kramer (ed.), 
The Jewish Discovery of Islam (1999), 261-71; Bibliography of Stern’s 
writings by J.D. Latham and H.W. Mitchell, in: L.P. Harvey (ed.), S.M. 
Stern, Hispano-Arabic Strophic Poetry (1974), 231-45. 


[David J. Wasserstein (2™ ed.)] 


STERN, SIGISMUND (1812-1867), German teacher and 
leader of the Berlin Reform movement. After studying philol- 
ogy in Berlin, in 1835 Stern succeeded I.M. *Jost as headmaster 
of the Berlin Jewish boys’ school. In 1845 he gave a series of 
lectures on the tasks of Judaism which aroused wide interest 
and controversy. He wished to bring about a revival of reli- 
gious life, waking it from its then current lethargy, which he 
felt was caused by the contradictions and frustrations faced 
by Jews in the modern world. Following his proposal calling 
for the erection of a “German-Jewish church,” leading classes 
of Berlin Jewry responded by forming an “Association for Re- 
form in Judaism,” in which Stern played a central role. Con- 
tending that Judaism must free itself from its national heritage, 
he initiated radical reforms and the separate organization of 
the reformers in Berlin. In 1848, after standing unsuccessfully 
as candidate for that year’s National Assembly, Stern accepted 
the directorship of the Frankfurt on the Main Philanthropin 
Jewish school. He enlarged the institution, raised its academic 
standards, and introduced pedagogic (but not religious) in- 
novations, which made him an acknowledged leader of the 
German methods. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Galliner, Sigismund Stern (1930); idem, 
in: YLBI, 3 (1958), 177-81; WG. Plaut, Rise of Reform Judaism (1963), 
288. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.A. Meyer, Response to Modernity: A 
History of the Reform Movement in Judaism (1988), 125-29. 


STERN, STEVE (1947- ), U.S. novelist and short-story 
writer. Stern was born in Memphis and educated at Rhodes 
College, where he received his B.A., and at the University of 
Arkansas at Fayetteville, where he received an M.FA. in cre- 
ative writing. Among the most gifted writers of his generation, 
Stern brought an unusual locale to American-Jewish writing: 
the “Pinch,” the once-vibrant East European Jewish commu- 
nity of Memphis. He had become acquainted with the Pinch 
while working at the Center for Southern Folklore, making 
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transcriptions of oral histories. He became the director of the 
“Lox and Grits” project, one that involved preserving the rec- 
ollections of those who lived in the Pinch. 

It was only when he began to write in his mid-twenties 
that he discerned the echoes of the literature that became im- 
portant to him. Among the influences on his work are Kafka 
and Peretz: he calls them “palate-cleansers.” Babel and Mal- 
amud are what he terms “compasses” that he refers to when 
his work “goes awry.” 

His work keeps alive the grand traditions of mytho- 
graphic narrative. In his fiction, Jewish characters find them- 
selves confronting angels, the figure of death, and tales within 
tales that ensnare the teller and the listener. His writing can be 
placed in the long tradition of Yiddish folktales and aggadah 
that see our daily life as carried out within a culture’s embroi- 
dered rendition of the sacred. His works can also be placed 
alongside Jewish writers who separated a strict realism from 
the poetics of the imagination: a choice between how the 
world empirically appears, as opposed to the possibilities we 
imagine the world to contain. Among his works are Isaac and 
the Undertaker’s Daughter (1983); The Moon and Ruben Shein: 
A Novel (1984); Lazar Malkin Enters Heaven: Stories (1986); 
Harry Kaplan’s Adventures Underground (1991); A Plague of 
Dreamers: Three Novellas (1994), The Wedding Jester (1999; 
National Jewish Book Award Winner), and The Angel of For- 


etfulness (2005). 
getfi [Lewis Fried (2™4 ed.)] 


STERN, WILLIAM (Louis; 1871-1938), German philoso- 
pher and psychologist; grandson of Sigismund *Stern. Stern, 
who was born and educated in Berlin, was the founder of 
personalistic psychology and a pioneer in many other fields 
of psychology. He taught philosophy and psychology at Bre- 
slau (1897-1915), before becoming professor of psychology 
and philosophy at the University of Hamburg and head of 
the Institute of Psychology (1916). Stern co-edited Zeitschrift 
fuer angewandte Psychologie (1907-33). Expelled by the Nazis, 
he fled to Holland (1933) and from there went to the U.S. In 
1934 he became professor of psychology at Duke Univer- 
sity (North Carolina), where he remained until his death. At 
Breslau, Stern invented an instrument, the Tonvariator, to ef- 
fect changes in pitch, and studied the perception of change 
in many sense modalities. His approach foreshadowed the 
methods of Gestalt psychology. Its importance lay in its op- 
position to the “constancy hypothesis,” the notion that there 
has to be a simple one-to-one relationship between stimulus 
and response. Stern was also interested in the psychology of 
the courtroom and of the witness stand. Child psychology 
engaged his attention throughout his life, and formed a basis 
for his studies in 1Q and personalistic psychology. He and his 
wife, Clara, studied their own and other children by making 
use of questionnaires and the direct observation technique. 
This work led to a study of intelligence, and it was in this con- 
nection that he improved the method of Binet by introducing 
the ratio of mental age to chronological age (1Q), as an age- 
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independent index of intelligence (1912). Stern found that a 
wealth of influences arrayed themselves in a unified pattern 
in the developing individual. He called it a unitas multiplex 
(“a whole of many parts”). His convergence theory stressed 
the convergence of character traits with the totality of envi- 
ronmental influences. His studies of Helen Keller (1910) were 
an attempt to validate his theories. 

Stern divided his energies between the applied work of 
his institute, famous for its early identification of gifted chil- 
dren, and his studies of the individual as a living, unique 
whole, capable of goal-directed behavior and experience, a 
concept intended to weld the multiplicity of psychological 
functions into a complex unity. It was in connection with this 
personalistic theory that he rejected his early formulation of 
the 1Q as too narrow, although he defended its heuristic value. 
Although his ideas were not readily accepted in American psy- 
chology and he gained few disciples, his point of view fore- 
shadowed many of the trends which later gained prominence 
in formulations of psychological theory. 

His works include Die Analogie im volkstuemlichen Den- 
ken (1893); Psychologie der Veraenderungsauffassung (1898); 
Psychologie der individuellen Differenzen (1900); Zur Psycholo- 
gie der Aussage (1902); “Helen Kellers Persoenliche Eindruecke” 
in Zeitschrift fuer angewandte Psychologie, 3 (1910), 321-333 
Die psychologischen Methoden der Intelligenzpruefung und 
deren Anwendung an Schulkindern (1912); Person und Sache 
(3 vols., 1906, 1918, 192.4); Psychologie der fruehen Kindheit bis 
zum sechsten Lebensjahre (1914) transl. as Psychology of Early 
Childhood up to the Sixth Year (1930); Allgemeine Psychologie 
auf personalistitscher Grundlage (1935), transl. by H.D. Spoerl 
as General Psychology, from the Personalistic Standpoint (1938). 
In collaboration with Clara Stern he wrote Die Kindersprache 
(1907) and Erinnerung, Aussage und Luege in der ersten Kind- 
heit (1908). 

[Helmut E. Adler] 

Stern’s wife, CLARA JOSEEPHY (1878-1945), was a child 
psychologist. She collaborated with her husband on research 
projects involving the growth and development of their three 
children. This joint effort resulted in two monographs on 
the mental and spiritual development of the child from birth 
through the primary school years. The first, Die Kindersprache 
(1907, 1922°), an investigation from the psychological and lin- 
guistic standpoints, traced the development in children from 
the ability to articulate the first word to that of composing 
sentences. As source materials, Clara Stern used the diaries 
recording observations of her own children as well as avail- 
able scientific literature. The second monograph, Erinnerung, 
Aussage und Luege in der ersten Kindheit (1908, 1931°), inter- 
preted children’s statements in psychological and personal 
terms. Her diaries were the basis of her husband’s Psychology 
of Early Childhood up to the Sixth Year (1928). 

[William W. Brickman] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A History of Psychology in Autobiography, 1 
(1930, repr. 1961), 335-88; G.W. Allport, in: Character and Personal- 
ity, 5 (1936/37), 231-46; H. Werner, ibid., 7 (1938/39), 109-25; G.W. 
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Allport, in: American Journal of Psychology, 51 (1938), 770-4; idem, 
in: B.B. Wolman (ed.), Historical Roots of Contemporary (1940), 1-15 
(Ger.); William Stern bibliography, compiled by Eva Michaelis-Stern 
(1971). 


STERNBERG, ERICH-WALTER (1898-1974), composer. 
Sternberg was born in Berlin, where he studied law and also 
music (with Hugo Leichtentritt and Adolf Aber). His first 
compositions already incorporated material from East Euro- 
pean Jewish folklore (the finale of the First String Quartet was 
based on Eliakum *Zunser’s Der Parom, “The Ferry”). After a 
visit to Erez Israel in 1924, he settled there permanently in 1932 
with the first wave of composers trained in Western Europe. 
Many of his works had biblical themes: Joseph and his 
Brethren, a suite for string orchestra (1938); The Twelve Tribes 
of Israel, variations for orchestra (1942); David and Goliath, 
a cantata for bass-baritone and chamber orchestra (text by 
Mathias Claudius, transl. by J. Ahai); and Noah’s Ark, a sym- 
phony. Others are connected by their themes or texts with li- 
turgical traditions: Yishtabbah, for choir, baritone solo, and 
speaker, to words by Judah Halevi (1945), and Shema Yisrael, 
a symphonic poem. Settings of texts from European literature 
are more frequent in Sternberg’s work than in that of other 
Jewish composers: a major work is The Raven (based on Edgar 
Allan Poe's poem in the translation by Vladimir Jabotinsky), 
for baritone and orchestra. Other works of note are a chil- 
dren’s opera Dr. Dolittle (1932); a suite for his stage music to 
the Habimah production of Shalom Aleichem’s Amkha (1935); 
‘The Resurrection of Israel, for baritone and orchestra; and vari- 
ous vocal, choral, chamber, and orchestral works. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Who Is Who in AcuM (1965); PE. Graden- 
witz, Music and Musicians in Israel (1959), 36-39, 159-60; I. Shalita, 
Enziklopedyah le-Musikah. Ishei ha-Musikah ha-Yisraelit ve-ha-Ke- 


lalit (1959), 770-3. [Bathja Bayer] 
athja Bayer 


STERNBERG, JACOB (1890-1973), Yiddish editor, poet, and 
dramatist. Born in Lipkany, Moldova (former Bessarabia), 
Sternberg attended a Russian secondary school in Kamenets- 
Podolski. In 1908 he began publishing poetry and short stories 
in the Yiddish press, and in 1911 the Odessa daily Gut Morgn 
printed his translation of H.N. *Bialik’s popular poem “Hakh- 
nisini Tahat Kenafekh” (“Take Me under Your Wings”). In 1914 
he settled in Romania and wrote and produced nine short 
plays and satiric dramatic revues for the Yiddish theater in 
Bucharest in collaboration with Jacob *Botoshansky (1917-18). 
He directed the Vilna Troupe during its extended stay there 
(1924-26), staging plays by LL. *Peretz, *Sholem Aleichem, 
Osip *Dymov, and Gogol. Between 1920 and 1930 he also ed- 
ited several short-lived Yiddish periodicals. In 1935 he col- 
lected his lyrics and grotesques in the volume Shtot in Profil 
(“City in Outline”). In 1940 Sternberg moved to Bessarabia but 
soon fled from the Nazis to Uzbekistan. In 1945 he returned 
to direct the Yiddish theater of Kishinev, capital of the Soviet 
Moldavian Republic. Sternberg was a member of the *Jewish 
Anti-Fascist Committee in Moscow, and was thus arrested in 
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1948 and spent five years in a Siberian labor camp. His reputa- 
tion was rehabilitated after the death of Stalin, and a collection 
of his poems was published in 1959 in Russian translation. Af- 
ter 1961 his Yiddish essays and critical articles were frequently 
printed in Sovetish Heymland, of whose editorial board he was 
a member. A volume of his collected poetry In Krayz fun Yorn 
(“In the Circle of the Years”) appeared in Bucharest (1970), and 
his collected essays in Tel Aviv (1987); a selection of his lyrics 
in Hebrew translation appeared in 1967. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 4 (1929), 628-31; S. Bickel, 
Rumenye (1961), 235-53. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 8 (1981), 
649-52; A. Spiegelblatt, in: Di Goldene Keyt, 73 (1971), 200-11; W. 
Tambur, in: Bukareshter Shriftn, 8 (1985), 5-15. 

[Sol Liptzin] 


STERNBERG, JOSEF VON (1894-1969), film director. Von 
Sternberg, born in Vienna (though the “von” was a Holly- 
wood addition), was one of the best-known film directors of 
the 1920s and 1930s. He used the camera as it had not been 
used before, capturing the play of light and the symbolism of 
shadow. Out of his struggle against the commercialism of the 
major studios came films of distinction and influence. He first 
drew attention with The Salvation Hunters (1925), a realistic 
presentation of the lower depths of American life. For Para- 
mount studios he made the first gangster film, Underworld, 
in 1927. In 1930 he went to Germany to direct the Ufa compa- 
ny’s first talking picture, The Blue Angel. He cast the unknown 
Marlene Dietrich in the leading role and the film became a 
part of cinema history. There followed six more films with 
Dietrich in Hollywood. During World War 11, he made films 
for the Office of War Information. Von Sternberg amassed a 
noteworthy collection of 20'-century art. He published his 
autobiography, Fun in a Chinese Laundry, in 1965. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.G. Weinberg, Josef von Sternberg (Eng., 
1967); G. Castello, in: Encyclopedia Dello Spettacolo, 9 (1962), 356-60, 


incl. bibl. 
[Stewart Kampel] 


STERNBERG, KURT (1885-1942), German philosopher. 
He was born in Berlin and taught there at the Lessing Hoch- 
schule. A rigorous neo-Kantian advocating a faithful return 
to Kant, he was involved in the neo-Kantian discussions over 
the relationship between Naturwissenschaften and Kulturwis- 
senschaften and wrote on the nature of historical studies, Zur 
Logik der Geschichtswissenschaft (1914). He criticized Spen- 
gler’s pessimism in his Idealismus und Kultur (1923). Other 
writings deal with Hauptmann, Heine, and Rathenau. His last 
books treat philosophical problems in the Bible. Among his 
main works are Beitraege zur Interpretation der kritischen Ethik 
(1912), Neukantische Aufgaben (1931), and Die Geburt des Etwas 
aus dem Nichts (1932). He was murdered in Auschwitz. 


[Richard H. Popkin] 


STERNBERG, LEV YAKOVLEVICH (1861-1927), Russian 
anthropologist, born in Zhitomir. He was sentenced in 1886 
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to ten years’ exile in Sakhalin as a member of the Narodnaya 
Volya (Populist Party). Like his friends V.G. *Bogoraz and V. 
*Jochelson, Sternberg studied ethnography and resolved to 
devote himself to this subject. He became an authority on the 
culture of the Gilyaks of northeast Siberia, and later he and 
his two friends participated in the great Jessup North Pacific 
Expedition headed by Franz *Boas, in which he was respon- 
sible for investigation of the Gilyak culture. After his return 
from exile (1897), Sternberg was appointed ethnographer at 
the St. Petersburg Museum of Anthropology and Ethnogra- 
phy and wrote a number of papers on the customs and lan- 
guages of the east Siberian peoples. After the Russian Revo- 
lution Sternberg was appointed professor of ethnography at 
the University of Leningrad and of anthropology at the Geo- 
graphical Institute, and with Bogoraz helped to develop these 
academic disciplines in the USSR. An energetic Marxist, he 
carried forward certain doctrines in that tradition, for exam- 
ple, primitive communism, and its familial correlate, group 
marriage, according to the theory of Engels; he polemicized 
on behalf of these views against the doctrines of Schmidt, 
*Freud, and *Lévy-Bruhl. Yet his ethnological theory was 
eclectic and “idealistic,” stressing the creativity of the human 
spirit. As a result, his Marxist orthodoxy was impugned but 
he was permitted to continue his teaching. He was a mem- 
ber of the Academy of Science in St. Petersburg (later Lenin- 
grad), and with Bogoraz assisted in the cultural development 
of the Siberian peoples, utilizing his ethnological knowledge 
to foster the political modernization of indigenous peoples 
in transition. Sternberg took an active part in Jewish social 
and cultural life. He was one of the founders of the “Popular 
Jewish Group” (the *Vinawer-*Sliosberg group) and edited 
its periodicals, participated in the Jewish Historical Ethno- 
logical Society, and contributed to Jewish periodicals, such as 
Yevreyskaya Starina, which he edited and where he published 
papers on the anthropology and social psychology of Jews. 
Sternberg was one of the group of Jewish scholars in Lenin- 
grad who endeavored to continue research on Jewish subjects 
under the Soviet regime. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Krader, in: IEss, 2 (1968), 116-9 s.v. Bo- 
goraz (incl. bibl.); E. Kagaroff, in: American Anthropologist, 31 (1929), 
568-71; B. Brutskus, in: National Jewish Monthly, 43 (1928/29), 234ff., 
241; M.A. Krol, Stranitsy moyey zhizni, 1 (1944); Z. Rudi, in: He-Avar, 
16 (1969), 182-91. 

[Ephraim Fischoff] 


STERNBERG, SARAH FRANKEL (1838-1937), daughter of 
hasidic rabbi Joshua Heschel Teomim Frankel and wife of the 
zaddik Hayyim Samuel Sternberg of Chenciny, a disciple of 
the famed Seer of Lublin. Sternberg was one of the few women 
who attained any stature in the hasidic courts of the 19 cen- 
tury. After her husband’s death, Sarah Sternberg functioned 
successfully as a rebbe in Chenciny and was highly regarded 
for her piety and asceticism. She fasted regularly and avoided 
meat, except on the Sabbath. She also became well-known for 
her wise parables, and other famous rabbis consulted her and 
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requested her blessing. As a charismatic leader, Sternberg was 
most famous for her apparently miraculous powers. Many 
women made pilgrimages to see her and left kvittlach (writ- 
ten petitionary prayers), a common practice among hasidim, 
who believed that the intervention of a rebbe would assure that 
their request to God was granted. One of Sarah's original let- 
ters of blessing has been preserved in a late 20'-century au- 
thorized history of the Chencin-Ozherov hasidic dynasty; it 
is affirmed with her personal seal, evidence that suggests she 
was considered a legitimate rebbe. Sarah had many children 
and a number of her sons and grandsons were well-known 
rebbes and respected scholars. At least one of her daughters, 
Hannah Brakhah, also participated in the hasidic court, along 
with her husband Elimelekh of Grodzinsk. Hannah remains 
one of the few hasidic women who were active while mar- 
ried. Sarah Frankel Sternberg lived to the age of 99 and was 
survived by more than 250 grandchildren and great-grand- 
children. According to contemporary reports 10,000 people 
attended her funeral. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Loewenthal, “Women and the Dialectic of 
Spirituality in Hasidism, in: E. Etkes et al., Be-Maglei Hasidim: Kovez 
Mehkarim shel Professor Mordecai Wilensky (1999); N. Polen, “Mir- 
iam’s Dance: Radical Egalitarianism in Hasidic Thought,” in: Mod- 
ern Judaism 12 (1992), 1-21; E. Taitz, S. Henry, and C. Tallan, The ps 
Guide to Jewish Women: 600 B.C.E.-1900 C.E. (2003). 


[Emily Taitz (2"4 ed.)] 


STERNBERG, SIR SIGMUND (1921- ), British business- 
man, interfaith activist, and patron of Reform Judaism. Born 
in Budapest, Hungary, Sternberg came to England in 1939 
when antisemitic laws made it difficult to receive a higher 
education in Hungary. After the war he became a leading 
metal recycler and smelter and was later president of the Metal 
Trades Industry Association. He also served as chairman, for 
15 years, of sys Ltd., the computer firm. Sternberg is best 
known, however, for his remarkable activities on behalf of 
interfaith work in Britain. He was chairman of the executive 
of the International Council of Christians and Jews and was 
one of the founders of the Three Faiths Forum, which includes 
representatives of Islam. In 1988 Sternberg was awarded the 
Templeton Prize in Religion for having “advanced the public 
understanding of God and spirituality.” He received numerous 
international honors and in 1985 became one of the few Jews 
to be made a papal knight. He was also one of the most im- 
portant leaders of Reform Jewry in Britain, in 1981 endowing 
the Sternberg Centre for Judaism, the headquarters of Reform 
Judaism in the country, and he was president of the Reform 
Synagogues of Great Britain. He was knighted in 1976. 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 


STERNE, HEDDA (1916- ), U.S. painter, printmaker, edu- 
cator. Born Hedda Lindenberg in Bucharest, Romania. Be- 
tween 1932 and 1934 she studied art history and philosophy 
at Bucharest University, and then in Vienna and Paris. She af- 
filiated herself with the Surrealists, especially Victor Brauner, 
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and exhibited in the Paris Salon of Surrealist Independents in 
1938. Sterne arrived in the U.S. in 1941. She exhibited at Peggy 
Guggenheim’s Art of This Century Gallery that same year. The 
artist had her first solo exhibition at the Betty Parsons Gallery 
in 1943, a show consisting of assemblages recalling totems. 
Also in 1943, Sterne married cartoonist Saul Steinberg. She is 
probably most familiar to students of art history as the only 
woman featured in the famous photograph of the Abstract Ex- 
pressionists, “The Irascibles” by Nina Leen, published in the 
January 15, 1951, issue of Life magazine. She often signed her 
work “H. Sterne” to mask her identity as a woman, a strategy 
necessary when the work of female artists in 1950s New York 
encountered the risk of being dismissed as “delicate.” Sterne 
adopted many different styles throughout her career, often at 
the same time: While a painting like Birds (1944-45) recalled 
the simple, evocative shapes of Adolph Gottlieb, a compo- 
sition titled Fixtures of the same year depicts a stylized, but 
definitively representational interior, complete with radiator. 
As late as 1997, Sterne returned to a motif she had established 
in the 1940s, that of a cruciform in U.S.A. Sterne also painted 
portraits throughout her career. She received a Fulbright Fel- 
lowship to study in Venice in 1973. Her work has been exhib- 
ited at the Art Institute of Chicago, the Corcoran Gallery, the 
Museum of Modern Art, and the Whitney Museum. A retro- 
spective at the Krannert Art Museum, University of Illinois 
is scheduled for 2006. Her art is in the collections of the Art 
Institute, the Carnegie Museum, the National Museum of 
Women in the Art, and the Whitney Museum, among other 
institutions. She lives in New York. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.E. Gibson, Abstract Expressionism: Other 
Politics (1997); C. Greenberg, “Review of Exhibitions of Hedda Sterne 
and Adolph Gottlieb,’ in: Arrogant Purpose, 1945-49, vol. 2. Clement 
Greenberg: The Collected Essays and Criticism. ed. by John O'Brian 


(1986). 
[Nancy Buchwald (2"4 ed.)] 


STERNE, MAURICE (1877-1957), U.S. painter, educator, 
printmaker, and sculptor. Born in Libau, Latvia, his family 
moved to Moscow; at the age of 10, the artist immigrated to 
the United States. In America, he first studied map engraving, 
then painting and drawing at the National Academy of De- 
sign (1894-99) under the tutelage of Thomas Eakins. He also 
studied at Cooper Union in New York City. After receiving a 
Mooney Traveling Scholarship from the National Academy, 
he traveled widely in Europe and Asia from 1904 to 1915, al- 
though maintaining a base in New York City. In fact, Sterne 
became an American citizen in 1904. He first traveled to Paris, 
absorbing the lessons of Degas, Renoir, and Cezanne, then to 
Italy, where he studied Mantegna and Piero della Francesca. 
Sterne next lived in Greece, studying 4*»- and 5th-century 
statuary. In 1916, he traveled to Taos, New Mexico, where he 
and his wife Mabel Dodge devoted themselves to the study 
and preservation of American Indian culture. Sterne’s im- 
ages from this time include sensitive portraits of Indians, 
with great attention to details of dress. Two years later, he 
returned to Italy. By 1910, he was in Germany, where he ex- 
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ecuted many commissioned paintings. From 1910 to 1914, he 
visited Bali, Java, Burma, and India. Work from this time, 
characterized by a movement away from the lessons of aca- 
demic painting to a more decorative and spontaneous use 
of line and form, and brighter palette, reflected Sterne’s en- 
chantment with the people and places he encountered here. 
He was elected president of the Society of American Painters 
in 1929. In this same year, Sterne won a competition to cre- 
ate a public sculpture in Worcester, Massachusetts. Made of 
limestone, the Rogers-Kennedy memorial depicts a couple 
pulling a plow atop a base featuring an array of bas-reliefs 
which illustrate events in the life of an agricultural commu- 
nity. In 1933 he had a retrospective show at the Museum of 
Modern Art, the first for an American artist. The critic Lewis 
Mumford praised Sterne’s Balinese paintings as the highlight 
of the exhibition. Sterne worked in a variety of media: paint, 
charcoal, etching, and marble, among others. Sterne’s sub- 
jects included portraits, still-lifes, genre-scenes, seascapes, 
as well as themes borrowed from the Impressionists. The 
latter include dancehall scenes such as Entrance of the Bal- 
let, which appropriates the subject matter, and the economy 
of light and form characteristic of Degas and Toulouse-Lau- 
trec. Sterne’s talents as an artist emerge most forcefully in his 
depictions of women, whether the quietly luminous marble 
Sitting Figure (1932) or the water, crayon, and charcoal Study 
of My Wife, which captures a figure in a few emotive and eco- 
nomical strokes. Sterne’s style underwent a radical change 
after an illness suffered in 1945, becoming looser, freer, and 
more colorful. Sterne taught at the California School of Fine 
Arts (1935-36) and the Art Students League in New York. He 
divided his time between New York and Provincetown. His 
work is in the collections of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, the National Gallery 
of Art, the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Art, the San Fran- 
cisco Museum of Modern Art, the Smithsonian American 
Art Museum, and the Whitney Museum. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C.L. Mayerson (ed.), Shadow and Light: The 
Life, Friends and Opinions of Maurice Sterne (1965); C. Roth, Jewish 
Art. An Illustrated History, revised ed., Bezalel Narkiss (1971). 


[Nancy Buchwald (24 ed.)] 


STERNE, SIMON (1839-1901), U.S. lawyer and reformer. 
Sterne, who was born in Philadelphia, was admitted to the bar 
in Pennsylvania (1859) and New York (1860). He practiced law 
in New York and concurrently pursued the study and teaching 
of political economy, which he called the “science of liberty,’ 
and helped to introduce a number of practical reforms. On a 
visit to England in 1865, he encountered some of the leading 
personalities in social reforms, including John Stuart Mill, 
John Bright, and Thomas Hare, who were proponents of pro- 
portional representation. They encouraged Sterne’s energetic 
espousal of a number of causes, including free trade, propor- 
tional representation, improvement in the drafting of legisla- 
tion, democratizing political party methods and standards, 
and improving the accountability of railroads to the public, 
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AVICENNA 


Avicenna entitled Sefer ha-Shamayim ve-ha-Olam (De caelo 
et mundo) was widely read, as the number of extant manu- 
scripts testifies. This work, apparently part of the Shifa‘, was 
translated by Solomon b. Moses of Melgueuil (middle or sec- 
ond half of 13 century), most likely from the Latin. Solomon 
translated, from the Latin, a treatise Ha-Shenah ve-ha-Yekizah 
(De somno et Vigilia) attributed to Aristotle, but probably writ- 
ten by Avicenna. Todros Todrosi, between the years 1330 and 
1340, translated Avicenna’s Najat under the title Hazzalat ha- 
Nefesh, though the one extant manuscript (Paris, Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Cod. Hebr. 1023) contains only the physical and 
metaphysical sections of the work. There also exists a Hebrew 
translation of Hayy Ibn Yaqzan together with a commentary 
(ed. by D. Kaufmann, 1886). Avicenna’s views became known, 
also, through al-Ghazalis Magasid al-Falasifa (“Intentions of 
the Philosophers”), Hebrew translations of which circulated 
widely in the Jewish world during the late Middle Ages. 


Influence on Maimonides 

Among Jewish philosophers, Maimonides made use of certain 
Avicennian doctrines, but it would be false to describe his phi- 
losophy as essentially Avicennian. In a famous letter to Samuel 
ibn *Tibbon (Marx, in: JQR, 25 (1934-35), 380), Maimonides 
registers some reservations about Avicenna’s philosophical 
views. A number of Maimonidean teachings that medieval and 
modern commentators on the Guide of the Perplexed attribute 
to Avicenna, are, in fact, already found in al-Farabi. Never- 
theless, some typical Avicennian doctrines are found in the 
Guide (see S. Pines, Guide of the Perplexed (1963), XCIII-CIII 
(introduction)). In metaphysics, Maimonides accepts the Avi- 
cennian distinctions between essence and existence, and be- 
tween necessary and contingent beings. He holds, with Avi- 
cenna, that God’s essential attributes are to be understood 
negatively and he uses the Avicennian proof for the existence 
of God, known as the proof from necessity and contingency. 
In politics, Maimonides agrees with Avicenna that man must 
live in a community, and that prophets are needed to establish 
the law of the community. Maimonides further agrees with 
Avicenna that the appearance of prophets is due to teleologi- 
cal provisions of nature. Avicennian influences also seem to 
be at work in Maimonides’ contention that prophets can reach 
knowledge of reality without having previously grasped the 
theoretical premises for such knowledge, and in his view that 
meditation is superior to worship. 

Prior to Maimonides, Abraham *Ibn Daud in his Emu- 
nah Ramah was strongly influenced by Avicenna’s views, so 
much s0, that certain sections of the work seem to be almost a 
compendium of Avicenna’s views. Ibn Daud follows Avicenna 
in his psychology and often makes use of Avicenna’ demon- 
strations. From Avicenna, Ibn Daud takes the proof of the ex- 
istence of God as a necessary being, and the proof that there 
can be only one such being. *Judah Halevi who, in his Kuzari, 
polemicizes against Neoplatonic Aristotelian philosophy, 
presents as its spokesman a philosopher whose views show 
many connections with the teachings of Avicenna (Kuzari, 
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1:1). However, Halevi returns to several of these themes much 
later in the dialogue (Kuzari, 5:12), when he has his own prin- 
cipal spokesman, the Jewish sage, present Avicenna’s views 
on the soul, its faculties, and the possibility of conjunction 
with the Agent Intellect after death much more sympatheti- 
cally. Abraham *Ibn Ezra (commentary on Genesis 18:21) and 
*Levi b. Gershom (Milhamot, 3:5) adopt Avicenna’s view that 
God knows only universals, not individuals. Similarly, Ibn Ez- 
ras view that God exercises His providence by means of the 
separate intelligences and the celestial spheres (commentary 
on Ex. 20:2) is probably also derived from Avicenna. Shem 
Tov *Falaquera based his Sefer ha-Nefesh on Avicenna’s views 
(chapter 18 is an almost literal translation from the Najat), and 
he accepted in his Moreh ha-Moreh (1:34) Avicenna’s view that 
singular individuals receive illumination through the “holy 
intelligence.” Avicenna’s psychology also influenced the au- 
thors of the philosophical compendium Ruah Hen, as well as 
*Hillel b. Samuel of Verona in his Tagmulei ha-Nefesh. Avicen- 
nian influences are found in Hillel’s proof of the existence of 
the soul (ch. 1) and in his contention that the soul is not body, 
property, or accident but substance and form (ch. 2). Avicen- 
nas influence on Simeon b. Zemah *Duran is evident in the 
latter’s description of the internal senses and their position 
in the brain (Magen Avot, 4:21, 4:22, 5:1, 5:7, 5:8). The “Phys- 
ics” of al-Shif‘a, in particular the “Meteorology, was used by 
Samuel ibn Tibbon in his Yikkavu ha-Mayim. In this work he 
also cites Avicenna’s view that it is possible that man may be 
generated from earth, a view for which *Immanuel of Rome 
(c. 1268-c. 1328) in his Mahberet ha-Tofet ve-ha-Eden, the last 
section of his Mahbarot, assigns Avicenna to hell. 


[Shlomo Pines] 


Medical Writings 
Among Avicenna’s medical writings, his greatest work is his 
al-Qaniun fi al-Tibb (“Canon of Medicine,” called Avicenna’s 
Canon). Divided into five books, the work deals with such 
topics as the description of the human body, the causes and 
complications of common ailments, treatment of diseases, the 
diseases that affect only parts of the body, diseases which affect 
the body as a whole, and pharmacology. Basing himself on 
Hippocrates and Galen and drawing on his own extensive ex- 
perience, Avicenna is mainly concerned with practical matters 
rather than with theoretical discussions. The work achieved 
world fame and was accepted as authoritative not only by Mus- 
lim physicians, but also by Jews and Christians. The popular- 
ity of the work is attested to by the fact that many manuscript 
copies (in the Arabic original, and in Hebrew and Latin trans- 
lations) are still extant. The work has been published, at differ- 
ent times, in Arabic, Hebrew, and Latin, and is still considered 
authoritative in parts of the Muslim world. 

The principal Hebrew translation of the Canon (books 
2-5) was made by Nathan ha-Me"ti (1279); printed at Naples 
in 3 vols. (1491-92). A beautifully illustrated manuscript of 
this translation exists at Bologna, Italy (Cod. 2197). Parts of 
the work were also translated by Zerahiah b. Isaac b. Shealtiel 
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all of which he supported in his speeches, articles, and orga- 
nizational activities. 

Sterne was most widely known for the achievement of 
two successful reforms: demolition of the Tweed ring’s hold 
on New York City politics and the regulation of railroads in 
the public interest through the creation of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission (1cc), the first U.S. regulatory commis- 
sion. As the secretary of the Committee of Seventy, which for 
several years pursued New York City’s boss Tweed and the 
“corrupt judges, venal legislators, and complacent lawyers” 
who had cooperated to put and retain him in power, Sterne 
was instrumental in obtaining Tweed’s conviction in 1873 for 
forgery and larceny. Sterne’ role in the creation of the 1cc be- 
gan with his drafting a state railroad regulation bill in 1874. He 
conducted the investigations of the New York State Hepburn 
Commission into railroad administrative abuses (1879-80), 
and in 1882 the legislature passed a railroad commission act 
along the lines of Sterne’s draft. 

The legislative commission's report became a model for 
local and national government investigation and regulation 
of railroads. When the U.S. Senate began preparing legislation 
for national regulation, Sterne was consulted. He drafted some 
of the provisions of what was to be the law establishing the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, and was retained as counsel 
in some of the commission's most important lawsuits. In his 
private law practice Sterne was counsel for a number of cor- 
porations, railroad companies, and businesses. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Foord, Life and Public Services of Simon 
Sterne (1903). 


STERNHARZ, NATHAN (1780-1845), disciple and compan- 
ion of Nahman of *Bratslav, organizer of Bratslav Hasidism, 
and its leader after Nahman’s death. Nathan was born in Nei- 
rov and was known as a scholar and talented writer even in his 
youth. In 1793 he married the daughter of David Zevi, rabbi of 
Shargorod and a Mitnagged. Nathan was drawn to Hasidism 
and visited some of the great Hasidim. The decisive event of 
his life was a meeting with Nahman of Bratslav in 1802, when 
the two formed a deep and unique friendship that lasted un- 
til Nahman’s death. Nathan soon became Nahman’s most de- 
voted disciple. He spread knowledge about his teacher and 
expounded his teaching. In fact, Nahman’s personal charisma 
became integral to the thought and habits of his followers 
through Nathan’s devotion and efforts. Although Nathan be- 
came the actual leader of Bratslav Hasidim on Nahman’s death 
in 1810, he refused to assume the official title of hasidic rabbi, 
a gesture which established the special character of Bratslav 
Hasidim who acknowledged Nahman as their only rabbi. 
Nathan worked arduously to spread Nahman’s teachings. He 
guided and extended the movement of Nahman’s followers. 
He often visited the Bratslav Hasidim and sent them numer- 
ous letters, thus spreading the rabbi’s teaching and encourag- 
ing the Hasidim who suffered persecutions that culminated in 
their excommunication in 1835 by Moses Zevi of *Savran. With 
charm and moderation he refuted the calumnies against the 
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movement and, at the same time, encouraged the Hasidim in 
their firm belief in the greatness of Nahman and in the truth of 
his teachings. Despite violent personal persecution (including 
denunciation to the authorities and arrest), Nathan not only 
succeeded in establishing the basic patterns and direction of 
the movement (e.g., visiting Nahman’s tomb in Uman) but 
also succeeded in maintaining and even increasing the num- 
ber of its followers. Nathan transcribed and edited Nahman’s 
teachings, everyday talks, and stories. 

He published, on his own initiative, Nahman’s principal 
books, Likkutei Moharan (Ostrog, 1808), Sefer ha-Middot (Mo- 
gilev, 1811), and Sippurei Maasiyyot (Berdichev, 1895). His own 
literary activity was prolific and varied. He wrote, for example, 
Hayyei Moharan (1875), Sihot ha-Ran (1864), and Shivhei ha- 
Ran (1864), depicting his teacher's life and greatness. Fulfill- 
ing Nahman’s request “to turn his teaching into prayers,” he 
wrote also Likkutei Tefillah (Bratslav, 1824-27), a poetic work 
based on Likkutei Moharan. He continued to expound and de- 
velop Nahman's teaching in his great work, Likkutei Halakhot 
(1847-48). Nathan died in Bratslav and was buried in Uman 
beside his teacher. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Zetlin, R. Nakhman Braslaver (Yid., 


1952). 
[Adin Steinzalts] 


STERNHEIM, CARL (1878-1942), German playwright. 
The son of a banker, Sternheim was born in Leipzig and, 
after university studies, lived in several German cities. His 
early writing showed little originality, bearing the imprint 
of Hauptmann, Wedekind, Wagner, Nietzsche, and George. 
His creative breakthrough occurred in Die Hose (1911), the 
first in a series of witty and abusively anti-bourgeois comedies, 
later grouped together in the cycle Aus dem buergerlichen Hel- 
denleben with plays such as Buerger Schippel (1913) and Der 
Snob (1914). Sternheim admired the feudal aristocracy but 
showed a distaste for the upper middle class. In attacking the 
bourgeoisie he was attacking the bourgeois in himself, just as 
his often vitriolic antisemitic outbursts were a form of self- 
abuse, as in his essays Berlin oder Juste Milieu (1920) and 
Tasso oder Die Kunst des Juste Milieu (1921). Sternheim thus 
unwittingly played into the hands of Hitler. His comedies are 
nevertheless remarkable for their immaculate construction 
and for the terseness of their diction. In his short stories, 
mostly collected in Chronik des zwanzigsten Jahrhunderts (2 
vols., 1918), Sternheim allowed linguistic experimentation to 
get out of hand; this has made his only novel, Europa (1920), 
unreadable. A document of strange interest is Sternheim’s 
autobiography, Vorkriegseuropa im Gleichnis meines Leb- 
ens (1936). He suffered from a nervous disorder and died in 
Brussels. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Karasek, Carl Sternheim (Ger., 1965); W. 
Wendler, Carl Sternheim, Weltvorstellung und Kunstprinzipien (1966), 
307-22 (bibl.); S. Kaznelson (ed.), Juden im deutschen Kulturbereich 


(19623), 52-53; W. Stauch and V. Quitzow, Carl Sternheim, Bewusst- 


sein und Form (1969). 
[Wolfgang Paulsen] 
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STERNSCHUSS, MOSHE (1903-1992), Israeli sculptor and 
winner of the Dizengoff and Jerusalem prizes for sculpture. 
Born in Poland, Sternschuss immigrated to Palestine in 1926. 
He studied at the Bezalel Academy of Art and Design in Jeru- 
salem, and developed as a sculptor. He began as a realist but 
later evolved towards a semi-abstract stylization of the hu- 
man form. 


STERNSTEIN, JOSEPH PHILIP (1925- ), Conservative 
rabbi and Zionist leader. Sternstein graduated Brooklyn Col- 
lege (1944) and received his law degree from St. John’s Univer- 
sity and his rabbinic ordination from the Jewish Theological 
Seminary (1948) and a D.HLL. in 1961. 
After serving as a rabbi in Glen Cove, Long Island (1948- 
50), Dayton, Ohio (1950-61), and New York City (Temple An- 
sche Chesed, 1964-69), he was appointed rabbi of Temple Beth 
Sholom of Roslyn Heights, New York. A prominent Zionist, 
he became a member of the executive of the World Union of 
General Zionists, and was president of the Zionist Organi- 
zation of America (Z0A) (1974-78). He was president of the 
American Zionist Federation and served on the presidium of 
the World Zionist Council. He was also a national president 
of the Jewish National Fund. Sternstein wrote extensively on 
modern Jewish and Zionist affairs and is the author of Diag- 
nosis and Prognosis (1956), a study of American Zionism. He 
also wrote on The Theology of the Sfat Emet of Rabbi Yehudah 
Aryeh Leib of Ger (1847-1905) (1961). 
[Mordecai S. Chertoff / Michael Berenbaum (2"¢ ed.)] 


STERN-TAEUBLER, SELMA (1890-1981), German his- 
torian. Selma Stern-Taeubler, born in Kippenheim (Baden), 
was the first girl to attend the Gymnasium in Baden-Baden. 
She then studied history and languages at the universities of 
Heidelberg and Munich, graduating in 1913. She specialized 
at first in general German history, but became interested in 
the history of German Jewry. In 1919 she was appointed a re- 
search fellow at the Akademie fuer die Wissenschaft des Ju- 
dentums in Berlin at the invitation of its founder and direc- 
tor, the historian Eugen *Taeubler, whom she married in 1927. 
Her special field was compiling source material on the rela- 
tionship between the Prussian state and its Jews from 1648 to 
1812. Her scholarly publications were based on the premise 
that Judaism had to be studied in the context of the political 
and cultural environment. 

The first two volumes of her chief work, Der preussische 
Staat und die Juden, were published in 1925, and a third vol- 
ume followed in 1938, but almost the entire edition was de- 
stroyed by the Nazis. Jud Suess. Ein Beitrag zur deutschen und 
zur juedischen Geschichte was published in 1929 (repr. 1973), 
and many scholarly articles appeared in magazines. In 1934 the 
Akademie was closed by the Nazis, and in 1941 Selma Stern- 
Taeubler and her husband immigrated to the United States, 
settling in Cincinnati. In 1947 she became the first archivist 
of the American Jewish Archives (at the Hebrew Union Col- 
lege, Cincinnati), a post she held until her retirement in 1957. 
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In 1960 Selma Stern-Taeubler moved to Basle, Switzerland, 
where, between 1970 and 1975, she completed the following 
four volumes of Der preussische Staat und die Juden. 

During and after her stay in the United States she contin- 
ued to write important scholarly works, including The Court 
Jew; A Contribution to the History of the Period of Absolutism 
in Central Europe (1950; repr. 1985) and Josel von Rosheim, 
Befehlshaber der Judenschaft im Heiligen Roemischen Reich 
Deutscher Nation (1959; Eng. 1965). Her historical novel, The 
Spirit Returneth... (1946; Ger. 1972: Ihr seid meine Zeugen), 
deals with the persecution of the Jews during the time of the 
Black Death and helped the author to understand the perse- 
cutions of her own time. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fritz Bamberger, in: Aufbau, vol. 26 
(July 29, 1960); M. Sassenberg (ed.), Apropos Selma Stern (1998); idem, 
Selma Stern... (2004; with bibl.); idem, Selma Stern, erste Frau in der 
Wissenschaft des Judentums (2005). 


[Frederick R. Lachman / Archiv Bibliographia Judaica (2"4 ed.)] 


STETTIN (Szczecin), city in Pomerania, N.W. Poland. Jews 
are first mentioned there in 1261 in a charter granted by Duke 
Barnim 1 which extended *Magdeburg law to the city. In all 
probability, however, they had been living there for some 
time. The charter was renewed in 1371 by dukes Casimir 1v 
and Swantibor 111. All Jews were expelled from *Pomerania 
in 1492/93 and they did not return until the 17" century. Jews 
were occasionally employed at the Prussian mint in Stettin; 
in 1753 the medalist Jacob Abraham of Strelitz worked there 
as a die cutter, while at the same time Moses Isaak and Daniel 
*Itzig supplied the mint with silver. Permanent residence was 
denied to the Jews throughout the 18" century. The modern 
community grew up from 1812. In 1818 it numbered 18, in- 
cluding the Hebrew grammarian Hayyim b. Naphtali Coeslin 
(J.H. Borchard), and by 1840 had increased to 381. The first 
synagogue was built in 1834/35. The community grew through 
emigration from Posen (Poznan) and West Prussia, reaching 
1,823 in 1871; in 1875 a new synagogue was dedicated; an organ 
was introduced in 1910. From 1867 the community also had an 
Orthodox prayer room. During the course of the 19" century, 
Jewish books were printed in the city. The community main- 
tained a religious school from 1850; the cemetery was opened 
in 1821. The Jewish population increased to 2,757 in 1910, then 
declined to 2,703 in 1930 and 2,365 in 1933. The following rabbis 
officiated in Stettin: W.A. Meisel (1843-59); Abraham Treuen- 
fels (1860-79); Heinemann *Vogelstein (1880-1911); Max 
*Wiener (1912-26); Max Elk (1926-35); K. Richter (1936-38); 
and H. Finkelscherer, who served from 1938 until the deporta- 
tion in 1940; he perished with the other deportees. On the eve 
of the Nazi accession to power, the community maintained an 
orphanage and an old-age home, as well as numerous chari- 
table organizations. 

During the night of Feb. 11/12, 1940, the Jews of Stettin 
were deported together with other Pomeranian Jews to Bel- 
zyce, Glusk, and Piaski. After the so-called population trans- 
fers of a few Jews, the remainder were murdered in Belzyce 
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on Oct. 28, 1942. Only a very few survived. Following the 
departure of the last “non-Aryans” (partners of mixed mar- 
riages) after World War 11, Jews from Poland settled in Stet- 
tin, which had become part of Poland. A new community was 
organized, numbering 1,050 in 1959. In 1962 two Jewish pro- 
ducers’ cooperatives were active, and the community main- 
tained a school and a synagogue. The majority of Jews left af- 
ter the Six-Day War. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: U. Grotefend, Geschichte und rechtliche Stel- 
lung der Juden in Pommern (1930); FJ W, 73-75; I. Bialostocki, in: BZ1H, 
no. 71/72 (1969), 83-105; J. Peiser, Die Geschichte der Synagogen-Ge- 
meinde zu Stettin (19652); Lebenszeichen aus Piaski. Briefe Deportierter 
aus dem Distrikt Lublin 1940-43 (1968); Germ Jud, 2 (1968), 795-6; 
E. Taeubler, Mitteilungen des Gesamtarchivs der deutschen Juden, 1 


(1909), 37-41. 
[Bernhard Brilling] 


STEUERMAN, ADOLF RODION (1872-1918), Romanian 
poet and journalist. Born in *Jassy, Steuerman became a 
physician there, but devoted himself mainly to literature and 
journalism. He became chief editor of the local newspaper, 
Opinia, and for three years also of Rasdritul, a Zionist weekly 
published in the city. He contributed to many Romanian jour- 
nals and reviews as well as to almost all the Romanian Jewish 
periodicals of his day. He became known as one of the wittiest 
and most ironical social critics in his attacks on the tyranni- 
cal regime and his struggle for democracy. As a poet, Steuer- 
man was noted especially for his collections: Sdrdcie (“Pov- 
erty”) and O toamnd la Paris (“An Autumn in Paris”), both 
published in 1897, and Lirice (“Lyrics”). Many of these poems 
deal with the theme of Jewish homelessness in an antisemitic 
society. In 1915 he collected all his poems on Jewish themes 
into a volume entitled Spini (“Thorns”). As a translator, he 
was often drawn to Jewish themes, publishing Romanian ver- 
sions of poems by writers such as *Heine and Judah *Halevi. 
In World War 1, Steuerman served as a medical officer. His 
experiences and reflections in those years are expressed in 
the sonnets published posthumously by his friend, the writer 
Eugen *Relgis, under the title Frontul rosu (“The Red Front’, 
1920). Cartea bdiatului meu (“My Son's Book’, 192.4), another 
product of Steuerman’s war experiences, contains autobio- 
graphical notes meant for his son; it contains much interest- 
ing material on Jewish life in Jassy during his early years. Af- 
ter his return from the front, Steuerman became increasingly 
depressed and committed suicide. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ibraileanu, in: Lumea Noud (Feb., 1898); N. 
lorga, Istoria Literaturii Romane Contemporane (1934); M. Schwarz- 
feld, pref. to In depdrtari (1936), Botez, in: Insemndri Literare (1918), 
no. 85; Poetii “Contemporanului” (1956). 

[Abraham Feller] 


STEUERMANN, EDWARD (1892-1964), pianist and 
teacher. Born in Lemberg, Poland, Steuermann studied pi- 
ano with Busoni and theory with Arnold *Schoenberg in Ber- 
lin. Later he taught at the Jewish Conservatory in Cracow, Po- 
land. In 1936 he settled in the United States where he taught 
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at the Philadelphia Conservatory and at the Juilliard School 
of Music. Steuermann devoted himself to the dissemination 
of modern music, particularly that of Schoenberg. He gave 
the first performances of all of Schoenberg's piano works and 
chamber works with piano accompaniment, and transcribed 
his orchestral works for piano. 


°STEUERNAGEL, CARL (1869-1958), Protestant German 
Bible critic. Born in Hardegsen, Steuernagel taught Bible at 
the University of Halle. In 1914 he was appointed professor 
at Breslau. A prolific writer, he wrote the commentaries on 
Deuteronomy (1899; 1923”) and Joshua (1899; 19237) for the 
Handkommentar zum Alten Testament in addition to a gen- 
eral introduction to the Hexateuch (1900), and the volumes 
of Job (1923), Proverbs (1923), and Esther (1923) for Die Hei- 
lige Schrift des Alten Testaments. His Der Rahmen des Deute- 
ronomiums (1894) and Die Enstehung des deuteronomischen 
Gesetzes (1895, 1901”) are attempts to explain the composi- 
tion of Deuteronomy as a composite redaction of a number 
of Deuteronomic strands which are characterized by forms 
of address and the usages of singular and plural elements of 
speech. He maintained that Isaiah 40-55 was written at the 
same time by the same hand, immediately before the Return 
(538 B.C.E.); that “the Servant of the *Lord” is a personifica- 
tion of the people Israel, a view which later influenced R. Kit- 
tel, L. Gautier, T.H. Robinson, O. Eissfeldt, and others; and 
that Hosea 3 is an account by the prophet of the incident re- 
ported in chapter 1 by people from his environment. In the 
K. Marti Festschrift (in: BZ AW, 41 (1925), 266-73), he pleaded 
for the importance of biblical theology as a historical disci- 
pline in its own right which complements the historical study 
of the Hebrew religion. 

From 1903 he edited the Zeitschrift des deutschen Pa- 
laestina-Vereins, and he wrote an introduction to the study 
of the Bible, Apocrypha, and Pseudepigrapha (Lehrbuch der 
Einleitung in das Alter Testament, mit einem Anhang ueber die 
Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen, 1912) which stressed ar- 
chaeological and textual insight. Besides numerous articles, 
he produced the following works: Die Einwanderung der is- 
raelitischen Staemme in Kanaan (1901); Hebraeische Gramma- 
tik (1903; 1948"); Methodische Einleitung zum hebraeischen 
Sprachunterricht (1905); and Neue Beitrage zu Colonia Agrip- 
pinensis (1916, with R. Schultze). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Noth, in: zppv, 74 (1958), 1-3; W. 
Schmauch, in: Theologische Literaturzeitung, 83 (1958), 547-50. 


[Zev Garber] 


STEUSS, DAVID (d. 1387 or 1388), head of a family of bank- 
ers in Austria. The Steuss were the most important financiers 
of their time, serving Austrian and foreign rulers, ecclesiasti- 
cal lords, and noblemen. The grandfather of David, banker of 
the first Hapsburgs in Austria, moved from Klosterneuburg 
to Vienna in 1241. David, son of Hendlin, was the banker of 
Duke Albert 11 and archdukes Rudolf tv and Albert 111, fi- 
nancing their campaigns and the construction of St. Stephen's 
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in Vienna. Among other business ventures he lent a consid- 
erable sum to the city of Bruenn. Steuss had business rela- 
tionships with the city of Vienna, heads of the Church, and 
government officials far from the borders of Austria. He was 
exempt from all jurisdiction excepting that of the archduke 
himself. He collected and allocated the contributions levied 
on the Jews and was able to amass great wealth, but was fi- 
nally imprisoned in 1382 by Albert 111 in order to extort an 
exorbitant sum of money. The business records of the Steuss 
family with Hebrew marginals have been preserved, and the 
names of David, his sons Jonah, Jacob, and Hendlin, and other 
relatives appear frequently in debt registers. David’s son-in- 
law was the celebrated Vienna rabbi *Meir b. Baruch ha-Levi. 
The archduke’s treasurer Bishop John of Brixen characterized 
David as an honest and wise man. At one time in 1364 he lent 
money to Bishop John who designated his cathedral as col- 
lateral. David’s son Jonah died a victim of the Vienna perse- 
cutions of 1420 (*Wiener Gesera) when the Steuss properties 
were confiscated by the archduke. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.E. Scherer, Rechtsverhaeltnisse der Juden 
in deutsch-oesterreichischen Laendern (1921), 398-9; S. Krauss, Wie- 
ner Geserah von dem Jahre 1421 (1920), index; Juedisches Jahrbuch 
fuer Oesterreich (1932/33), 132-53; REJ, 96 (1933), 199-209; M. Grun- 
wald, Vienna (1936), index; B. Bretholz, Bruenn (1938), 66; Baron, 


Social’, 9 (1965). 
[Hugo Knoepfmacher] 


STIEGLITZ (18' century), Russian bankers from Waldeck, 
Germany, where BERNHARD (HIRSCH) became court agent to 
the Prince of Waldeck in 1767. His sons NICOLAI (1772-1821) 
and LUDWIG (1778-1843) were baptized and immigrated to St. 
Petersburg, Russia. There they formed a successful banking 
house which acquired a virtual monopoly in Russian bank- 
ing and the *Rothschilds transacted their Russian business 
through Stieglitz. In 1826 Ludwig Stieglitz, the head of the 
house, was made a baron. His son, ALEXANDER (d. 1884), 
was instrumental in establishing the Russian State Bank and 
served as its first president (1860-66). In 1863 he liquidated his 
father’s bank. A great philanthropist, he founded the School of 
Arts in St. Petersburg. Members of the Stieglitz family married 
into the Baltic and Russian nobility, and their St. Petersburg 
house was a famous social and artistic center. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Schnee, Die Hoffinanz und der moderne 
Staat, 3 (1955), 90-94; S. Ginzburg, Meshumodim in Tsaristishn Rus- 


land (1946), 199. 
[Joachim O. Ronall] 


STIEGLILTZ, ALFRED (1864-1946), U.S. photographer. 
Stieglitz, who was born in Hoboken, New Jersey, led the way 
to the emergence of photography as an art form. His contri- 
butions to photography were closely matched with his efforts 
on behalf of modernist painters in their struggle for recogni- 
tion. In the dual role of craftsman and prophet, Stieglitz took 
pictures thought to be impossible and gave a rising generation 
of modernist painters a place to show their work. His photog- 
raphy was hung in nearly every major museum, the first pho- 
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tographer to be so honored. After Stieglitz’s family moved to 
New York in 1871, he enrolled at the City College of New York 
at 17 to study engineering. In 1881 he went to Berlin, but soon 
terminated his engineering studies after he bought his first 
camera there. He became the first amateur photographer in 
Germany, and he soon defied tradition. Instead of pictures by 
daylight, Stieglitz took them at night. He was the first to use a 
camera in snow or rain, the first to photograph skyscrapers, 
clouds, and airplanes and was a pioneer in the use of color. He 
left Europe in 1890 and returned to the United States with a 
large camera, a tripod, and a small box with a ground glass and 
bellows and a shutter that cost 50 cents. He made some of his 
greatest images with this unpretentious equipment. His first 
major collection traced the development of New York. Two 
of his most popular pictures were taken in 1892: a horsecar 
lumbering up Fifth Avenue in a raging blizzard and a driver 
watering his steaming horses at an old rail terminal. “Win- 
ter - Fifth Avenue” and “The Terminal - Street Car Horses” 
became internationally known. Stieglitz then turned to nature 
studies of clouds, trees, grass, and woods and branched out to 
things made by man: houses, barns, autos, planes. He allowed 
no retouching and no eccentric angle shots. Also, he took no 
money for his photographs, and later found himself living in 
poverty. His best photographic work ended in the 1920s. 

Stieglitz also ran an art gallery, known as 291, where he 
showed the works of Cezanne, Matisse, Picasso, Braque, Bran- 
cusi, John Marin, and Marsden Hartley. He also launched the 
careers of Charles Demuth, Arthur Dove, Max Weber, and 
Georgia O'Keeffe, whom he married in 1924. Under Stieglitz, 
O’Keeffe’s paintings of flowers and simple landscapes, many 
done at his retreat in Lake George, N.Y., found their way into 
American collections. A simple photograph of O’Keeffe’s 
hands became a classic. Inside the gallery, Stieglitz took a 
number of portraits that rhymed the faces of his sitters with 
the shapes on the walls. His portrait of his daughter, Kitty, with 
a fuzzy hat on, rhymes with Picasso's “Head of a Woman” just 
behind her. The gallery was closed in 1917, but in 1929 Stieglitz 
opened An American Place, which also became an influential 
gallery. In 1934 Equivalents allowed celebrated poets, writers, 
artists, and leading photographers to contribute their inter- 
pretation of Stieglitz both as artist and personality. His brother 
was the chemist Julius Oscar *Stieglitz. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Norman, Alfred Stieglitz: Introduction 
to an American Seer (1960); H.J. Seligmann, Alfred Stieglitz Talking 
(1966); D. Norman (ed.), (1947). 

[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


STIEGLITZ, JULIUS OSCAR (1867-1937), U.S. organic 
chemist. Born in Hoboken, New Jersey, Stieglitz was from 1892 
professor at the University of Chicago, and from 1915 chairman 
of its chemistry department. He was attached to the U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service 1918-31. He published papers on molecu- 
lar rearrangements, catalysis, the theory of color production, 
and the application of the electronic theory of valency and 
wrote The Elements of Qualitative Chemical Analysis (2 vols., 
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1911) and Chemistry and Recent Progress in Medicine (1926), 
and edited Chemistry in Medicine (1928). He was president of 
the American Chemical Society and of the Institute of Medi- 
cine of Chicago. 


STIGLITZ, JOSEPH E. (1943-_ ), U.S. economist, professor; 
joint winner of the 2001 Nobel Prize for economics. Born in 
Gary, Indiana, to parents Nathaniel and Charlotte, he received 
a B.A. from Amherst College, and a Ph.D. from Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology (m17). Stiglitz began his academic 
career teaching at such prestigious institutions as Yale, Stan- 
ford, Oxford, and Princeton. Stiglitz was an economic adviser 
to President Clinton from 1992 to 1997, and then spent three 
years (from 1997 to 2000) as a chief economist and senior 
vice president at the World Bank. He then taught economics 
and international and public affairs at Columbia University 
in New York in the Columbia Business School, the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences department of economics, and 
the School of International and Public Affairs. In 2000, Stig- 
litz founded the Initiative for Policy Dialog (1PG), based out 
of Columbia University. Along with teaching and work with 
the 1pG, Stiglitz was a prolific writer, with a number of books 
and articles on world and national economics. 

Growing up in a middle-class family in industrial Gary, 
Stiglitz took note of the struggling steel town where plants 
were laying off hundreds of employees, or closing outright. 
He writes in his autobiography for the Nobel Prize that “the 
poverty, the discrimination, the episodic unemployment could 
not but strike an inquiring youngster: why did these exist, 
and what could we do about them.” As to the Gary of Stig- 
litz’s youth, he goes on to describe that he had “the good for- 
tune of having dedicated teachers, who in spite of relatively 
large classes, provided a high level of individual attention” 
First physics, and then economics, were his interests at Am- 
herst, where he felt he could marry his passion for history, 
writing, and applying mathematics to social issues. At MIT, 
Stiglitz had at least four Nobel Prize winners as professors, 
no doubt catalysts for his later becoming a Nobel Prize win- 
ner as well. 

As chief economist at the World Bank, Stiglitz’s outspo- 
ken criticism of policies undertaken by the World Banks sister 
organization, the International Monetary Fund (MF), caused 
a stir that led to his resignation in 2000. His issues with the 
IMF are discussed in some of his writings, including Global- 
ization and Its Discontents. 

Stiglitz founded the Initiative for Policy Dialogue (1PD) 
in July 2000 at Columbia University. A global network of 
economists, political scientists, policymakers and others, the 
IPD was created as a think tank for solutions to global eco- 
nomic policy-making. The 1pp analyzes economic policies 
and alternatives, and helps countries solve growth and glo- 
balization problems through task forces, dialogues, work- 
shops, and research. 

The Royal Swedish Academy of Sciences awarded the 
Bank of Sweden Prize in Economic Sciences in Memory of 
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Alfred Nobel (known as the Nobel Prize) to Stiglitz and two 
others (George A. Akerlof and A. Michael Spence) in 2001, 
based on their individual contributions to the field of research 
in markets known as “asymmetric information.’ Stiglitz’s con- 
tributions were in the form of clarifying the opposite type of 
market adjustment, showing that asymmetric information of- 
fers keys to understanding market phenomena such as unem- 
ployment and credit rationing. Stiglitz’s other recognitions in- 
clude the American Economic Association’s John Bates Clark 
Award (1979). He was also a fellow to the National Academy 
of Sciences, the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, the 
Econometric Society, the American Philosophical Society, and 
the British Academy. 

Among Stiglitz’s body of written work is The Roaring 
Nineties (2004); Globalization and Its Discontents (2002); 
Whither Socialism? (1994); and others, including titles edited 
by Stiglitz, and a variety of articles published in journals and 


magazines. 
[Lisa DeShantz Cook (24 ed.)] 


°STILES, EZRA (1727-1795), U.S. scholar and theologian, 
and president of Yale. Stiles, born in North Haven, Connecti- 
cut, was ordained in 1749, and, after teaching at Yale College 
(1749-55), served as a minister in Newport, Rhode Island, 
until the Revolution of 1776. His early missionary urge led 
him to seek descendants of the *Ten Lost Tribes of Israel in 
the American Indians and clouded his attitude toward the 
Jews, but he soon entered into a close and friendly relationship 
with the Newport Jewish community, attending the dedication 
of the Touro Synagogue in 1763. From 1769 Stiles kept a Liter- 
ary Diary (published in 3 vols., 1901) which contained a de- 
tailed account of Newport Jewry, its leading members (such 
as the merchant Aaron *Lopez, whom he greatly admired), 
and its synagogue, where he often attended services. One 
of the outstanding American scholars of his age, Stiles made 
his lifelong aim the pursuit of knowledge, studying Hebrew 
from 1767 and mastering the Bible commentators, some Tal- 
mud, the Zohar, Syriac, and Arabic within the next five years. 
When the Erez Israel emissary Raphael Hayyim Isaac *Carigal 
visited Newport in 1773 and preached in the synagogue, Stiles, 
greatly impressed by the former's scholarship and personality, 
sought his company and maintained a correspondence with 
him for several years. From 1778 until his death Stiles was pres- 
ident of Yale - a post in which he had been preceded by an ear- 
lier American Hebraist, Timothy Cutler (1694-1765) - and was 
also professor of ecclesiastical history and divinity. He made 
the study of Hebrew compulsory for all freshmen at Yale, and 
at the commencement exercises of 1781 delivered an oration in 
Hebrew. To the end of his life Yale’s president was devoted to 
the Hebrew language and culture, which he thought essential 
to a liberal education and sound grasp of the Bible. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Holmes, Life of Ezra Stiles (1798); G.A. Ko- 
hut, Ezra Stiles and the Jews (1902); W. Willner, in: AJHSP, 8 (1900), 
119-26; M. Jastrow, ibid., 10 (1902), 5-36; EF. Parsons, Six Men of Yale 
(1939). 
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STILLER, BEN (1965— ), U.S. writer, director, actor. Born in 
New York, N.Y., to comedy duo Jerry Stiller and Ann Meara, 
Stiller attended college at ucLA for just nine months, but 
made his acting debut in New York in John Guare's The House 
of Blue Leaves (1984). He followed this with his film debut in 
Fresh Horses (1986). In 1989, he went to work for Saturday 
Night Live, but lasted only five weeks, describing the back- 
stage atmosphere as “very negative.” Stiller returned to Los 
Angeles, creating a half-hour sketch comedy show, The Ben 
Stiller Show, which aired on mTv before being picked up by 
Fox. Although the show was canceled after 12 episodes, it won 
great critical acclaim, winning a 1993 Emmy for Outstanding 
Writing in a Variety or Music Program. Stiller next directed 
and acted in Reality Bites (1994) (also starring Winona *Ry- 
der, Ethan Hawke, and Janeane Garofalo). He then played 
a young father searching for his birth parents in the com- 
edy Flirting with Disaster, directed by David O. Russell. The 
film was both a commercial and critical hit. Two comedies 
followed: The Cable Guy (starring Jim Carrey and Matthew 
Broderick), which Stiller directed; and There’s Something about 
Mary, a mega-hit, gross-out comedy in which Stiller starred 
with Cameron Diaz. Since 2000, Stiller has been incredibly 
prolific, starring in cult comedies such as Zoolander (2001), 
flops such as Duplex (2003) and Envy (2004), giant commer- 
cial successes such as Meet the Parents (2000) and its sequel 
Meet the Fockers (2004), as well as being the animated voice 
of Alex in Madagascar (2005). 

[Amy Handelsman (24 ed.)] 


STILLING, BENEDICT (1810-1879), German pioneer in 
surgery and anatomy. Stilling, who was born in Kirchlain, 
Hesse, studied at Marburg, and in 1833 was appointed district 
surgeon in Cassel, where from 1840 he concentrated on his 
private practice. He was the first German surgeon to perform 
ovariotomy by the extraperitoneal method. However, this 
method did not immediately attract the attention of his col- 
leagues and was “rediscovered” ten years later by the British 
surgeon Doffin. Stilling was the first to transplant a section 
of the cornea from the eye of one rabbit to that of another, 
and preserve the transparency. He coined the term “vasomo- 
toric nerves” and was the first to prove the vasomotor func- 
tion of the sympathetic nervous system. Stilling also studied 
the anatomy and physiology of the central nervous system 
and wrote numerous books on various aspects of the struc- 
ture of the spinal cord. He introduced the sliding microtome 
and serial section into microscopic technique. His son JACOB 
BENEDICT STILLING (1842-1915) was born in Cassel. In 1884 
he was appointed professor of ophthalmology at the University 
of Strasbourg. He first described pseudo-isochromatic tables 
and made significant contributions to the study of color sense, 
color blindness, and perimetry. His numerous publications 
deal mainly with the subjects of color sense and myopia. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.R. Kagan, Jewish Medicine (1952), 148-9, 
516; Biographisches Lexikon der hervorragenden Aerzte, 5 (1934). 


[Suessmann Muntner] 
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STILLMAN, LOUIS (“Lou” Ingber; 1887-1969), U.S. boxing 
gym manager and owner. In 1921, Stillman was hired by busi- 
nessman Alpheus Geer to manage his Marshall Stillman Move- 
ment gym, despite Stillman’s knowing nothing about the sport 
of boxing. Shortly after his appointment, an antisemitic inci- 
dent at a nearby gym led to a mass transfer of the disaffected 
Jewish clientele, amongst them a number of quality fighters. 
Now calling himself Lou Stillman to simplify things, he started 
charging admission not only to those who trained, but also to 
those who wanted to watch. The scheme led to a cycle of in- 
creasing numbers of attention-hungry fighters and trainers, 
followed by more spectators willing to pay the famous 15-cent 
entrance fee. In 1931, Stillman purchased the gym outright from 
Geer and moved it to 919 8 Avenue in Manhattan, where it 
became a magnet for America’s greatest boxers. Located two 
blocks from the old Madison Square Garden, “the University of 
8‘ Avenue” boasted the likes of Joe Louis, Jack Dempsey, Gene 
Tunney, Sugar Ray Robinson, and Rocky Graziano. The attrac- 
tion of Stillman’s Gym was magnified by the regular presence of 
entertainment stars such as Frank Sinatra, Dean Martin, Jerry 
Lewis, Buddy Hackett, and Tony Bennett, who were all box- 
ing enthusiasts. When asked to portray Rocky Graziano, Paul 
Newman spent many hours studying Stillman’s Gym, and in 
the resulting film, Somebody Up There Likes Me, Matt Crowley 
played the role of Lou Stillman. Those who remember the gym 
in its heyday were struck not only by the quality of the fighters 
and constant stream of vips, but equally by the physical dilapi- 
dation and filth of the gym that Stillman relished as the perfect 
environment for grooming the next generation of toughened 
prize fighters. Stillman himself was remembered as a colorful if 
irascible character who always wore a .38 pistol at his side and 
who treated everyone with equal contempt, but who also en- 
joyed hosting unskilled boxers if their banter was particularly 
humorous. When Stillman finally sold his gym in 1959, over 
35,000 boxers had trained in its legendary confines. 


[Robert B. Klein (2™4 ed.)] 


STILLMAN, NORMAN ARTHUR (1945- ), U.S. historian. 
Born in New York, Stillman was educated at the University of 
Pennsylvania (B.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1970), with postgraduate work 
at the Jewish Theological Seminary (1970-71). Stillman taught 
at New York University, 1970-73, the State University of New 
York at Binghamton, 1973-95, and from 1995 at the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, where he was the Schusterman/Josey Pro- 
fessor of Judaic History. He was a visiting professor at Haifa 
University, 1979-80, and lectured at many universities. He 
was a fellow of the National Endowment for the Humanities, 
a Bronfman Fellow, and a Littauer Fellow. He was a member 
of the Middle East Studies Association of North America, the 
American Oriental Society, the Association for Jewish Stud- 
ies, the Conference on Jewish Social Studies, the Society for 
Judeo-Arabic Studies, the Israel Historical Society, and the 
Societe de Phistoire du Maroc. 

Stillman was a student of S.D. *Goitein, whom he con- 
sidered his mentor, and his work carried on in the field of 
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studies established by Goitein’s work on Jewish life and cul- 
ture in Islamic societies. He is a recognized authority on the 
history of the Islamic world and of Sephardi and Middle 
Eastern Jewish culture as well as an advocate of Israel and 
Zionism. While his account of Sephardi and Middle Eastern 
Jewish history is sympathetic, it has attracted some criticism 
from non- Ashkenazi Israeli Jews, who feel that he sees their 
history through a European Zionist framework that distorts 
it and minimizes the hardships and disabilities they experi- 
ence in Israeli society. 

Stillman has been quoted as having said that he affiliated 
himself with academic Jewish studies rather than Middle East 
studies because of “barely veiled antisemitism” in Middle East 
studies departments. His principal published works are The 
Jews of Arab Lands: A History and Source Book (1979), Studies 
in Judaism and Islam (edited with Shelomo Morag and Issa- 
char Ben-Ami, 1981), The Language and Culture of the Jews of 
Sefrou (1985), The Jews of Arab Lands in Modern Times (1991), 
Sephardi Religious Responses to Modernity (1995), and From 
Iberia to Diaspora: Studies in Sephardic History and Culture 
(edited with Yedida K. Stillman, 1999). With his late wife Ye- 
dida Kalfon Stillman, a Moroccan-Israeli scholar, he published 
a translation of Travail in an Arab Land by Samuel Romanelli 
(1989), and he edited her posthumous work Arab Dress: A 
Short History (2000). He has also published numerous schol- 
arly articles and reviews. For his publications in Hebrew, he 
writes under the name Noam Stillman. 


[Drew Silver (24 ed.)] 


STINE, R.L. (1943-_), U.S. author. Born in Columbus, Ohio, 
Robert Lawrence Stine graduated from Ohio State University, 
where he was renowned locally by the name Stine, the editor 
of the campus humor magazine, The Sundial. Upon gradua- 
tion he moved to New York City, where he became head writer 
of the Nickelodeon series Eureka’s Castle, and for 10 years 
was editor in chief of Bananas, a humor magazine for chil- 
dren. During that time, Stine wrote dozens of joke books and 
humor books for children under the name Jovial Bob Stine. 
Under the name Hammering Hank, Stine wrote a number of 
humor books for young readers, some of which are “instruc- 
tional manuals” like How to Be Funny: An Extremely Silly 
Guide (1978) and Don’t Stand in the Soup (1982). In the 1990s 
Stine was catapulted to fame with the bestselling Goosebumps 
series, which sold more than 220 million copies. The Goose- 
bumps books feature spooky tales for ages 8-11 and became a 
popular live-action children’s television show on the Fox net- 
work. They were translated into 16 languages in 31 countries. 
The plots of his books usually involve naive teenagers or pre- 
teens who fall into situations having to do with the supernat- 
ural or the occult. His other major series, Fear Street, for ages 
9-14, got more gory. The Fear Street books sold more than 80 
million copies. This was considered the first horror series for 
teenagers. Stine’s first hardcover collection of terrifying tales 
for children, Nightmare Hour, was published in 1999, and fea- 
tured illustrations by well-known artists like Bernie Wright- 
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son and Ed Koren. Stine published an autobiography, It Came 
From Ohio! My Life as a Writer (1997). 
[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


ST. LOUIS, VOYAGE OF THE. In 1938 and 1939, the Nazi 
regime intensified its efforts to force Germany's Jews to emi- 
grate by using terror, discriminatory legislation, and the ex- 
propriation of property. Tens of thousands of Jews lined up 
at foreign consulates to obtain visas and immigration papers, 
and in the space of some ten months, more than 115,000 Jews 
had left Germany. 

In April 1939, Germany’s Hamburg-America Line an- 
nounced the upcoming departure of the passenger liner, the 
Ms St. Louis, for Cuba. Within weeks all the tickets were pur- 
chased, mostly by Jews anxious to flee Germany. The shipping 
line calculated that more than 95 percent of the passengers 
were Jewish. On May 13, the St. Louis set sail from Hamburg, 
carrying 937 passengers, for a two-week trip to Cuba. The vast 
majority of the Jewish passengers had applied for U.S. visas, 
and had planned only to remain temporarily in Cuba until 
their quota numbers for the United States were called. 

Unbeknown to those on board the ship, the political sit- 
uation in Cuba was ominous. Some eight days before the St. 
Louis departed Hamburg, the Cuban president, Laredo Bru, 
had invalidated the landing permits which most of the pas- 
sengers carried and required that henceforth only visas au- 
thorized by the Cuban Secretaries of State and Labor and the 
posting of a $500 bond were acceptable. Although the Ger- 
man government and the Hamburg—America Line had been 
informed of the new decree, the ship left port with the under- 
standing that permits purchased prior to the decree would 
be accepted. 

By May 1939, the political climate in economically de- 
pressed Cuba had turned against the increased influx of refu- 
gees. On May 8, the single largest antisemitic demonstration 
took place in Havana, attended by some 40,000 persons. News 
of the St. Louis’s pending arrival further fanned the flames 
of hatred and focused more public and official attention on 
the sale of landing permits by the Director-General of Cuba's 
immigration office, Manuel Benitez Gonzalez. Such certifi- 
cates were to be given out gratis to tourists who were await- 
ing visas for the United States or other countries, but they 
were routinely sold for $150 or more to desperate refugees 
seeking haven from Nazi persecution. American officials in 
Havana estimated that Benitez Gonzalez had accrued a per- 
sonal fortune of $500,000 to $1,000,000 through the sale of 
landing permits. 

When the St. Louis docked in Havana harbor on May 27, 
1939, Cuban officials allowed only 28 passengers holding 
proper visas to enter the country. The remaining passengers, 
all carrying landing permits signed by Benitez Gonzalez, were 
denied admittance. The following day, the American Jewish 
*Joint Distribution Committee dispatched Lawrence Beren- 
son, an attorney with extensive business and political con- 
nections, to Cuba, to negotiate on behalf of the passengers. 
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Newspapers from around the world soon began printing sto- 
ries about the plight of the passengers on board the ill-fated 
ship. Without breaking off the talks, Bru ordered the ship to 
leave Cuban waters. Several days later, after failing to reach 
agreement on the appropriate bond for each passenger, the 
Cuban president ended the negotiations. 

In the hopes of gaining admission to the United States, 
the ship’s captain, Gustav Schroeder, sailed close to the Flor- 
ida coast, where the passengers could see the lights of Miami. 
The United States Coast Guard thereupon signaled the St. 
Louis to remain outside the country’s territorial waters. Ur- 
gent appeals by the ship’s passengers to the State Department 
and President Franklin Delano Roosevelt went unanswered. 
Concerned Americans, including Hollywood celebrities, such 
as Edward G. Robinson, Carl Laemmle, Melvyn Douglas, Syl- 
via Sidney, Luise Rainer, and writer Dashiell Hammett, also 
requested aid for the refugees. The State Department, how- 
ever, was ordered by the White House not to officially inter- 
vene with Cuban authorities, only to stress the humanitarian 
aspects of the situation, and not to permit the ship to land in 
the United States. Its standard response to requests to grant 
the passengers haven was that they “must await their turns on 
the waiting list and then qualify for and obtain immigration 
visas before they may be admissible into the United States.” 
American public opinion, though sympathetic to the plight of 
the refugees and increasingly antagonistic toward Nazi Ger- 
many, still supported immigration restrictions, and few poli- 
ticians, including the president, were willing to challenge the 
prevailing mood of the nation. 

With little hope of refuge in the New World, and sup- 
plies running short, the St. Louis was forced to head back to 
Europe on June 6. The passengers, fearing a return to Nazi 
Germany, continued their international appeals. Working 
with Jewish and other organizations in Europe, the Ameri- 
can Jewish Joint Distribution Committee negotiated with the 
governments of Great Britain, France, the Netherlands, and 
Belgium to arrange for temporary haven for the passengers 
in those countries. By June 14, agreement had been reached 
on the number of refugees for each country: Great Britain 
would accept 287, France, 224, Belgium, 214, and the Nether- 
lands 181. (During the voyage to Cuba, one passenger died and 
another attempted suicide in the Havana harbor but was later 
transported to England.) The St. Louis docked in Antwerp on 
June 17, after being at sea for over a month, and the refugees 
were dispersed to their new homes. 

At the time, European and American newspapers, Jewish 
organizations, and the passengers themselves viewed the ship’s 
landing in Belgium as a major success story. A few months 
later, the plight of the passengers once again turned tragic. 
With the German attack on Poland in September 1939, and 
particularly after the May 1940 invasion of Western Europe, 
many of the former passengers found themselves declared 
“enemy aliens” because most still carried German passports. 
Dozens of them, even perhaps a few hundred, were interned 
by Belgian, British, and French authorities. Those detained in 
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French camps often remained there after the country’s surren- 
der to Germany, awaiting permission to leave for the United 
States or elsewhere. 

Like other Jews in German-controlled Europe, they were 
subjected to discriminatory legislation and deportation. Of the 
908 passengers who returned to Europe, only those who were 
admitted to Great Britain were relatively safe. Although the 
outbreak of war severely restricted trans-Atlantic passages, a 
number of these refugees reached the United States when their 
numbers on the immigration quota came up. 

The chances for survival on the European mainland 
were slim after the mass deportations from Western Europe 
to the Nazi extermination camps began in 1942. Some of the 
St. Louis passengers were hidden by non-Jews in France, Bel- 
gium, and the Netherlands, while a few managed to emigrate 
abroad. Those who could not find refuge were deported to the 
Theresienstadt ghetto and the Auschwitz and Sobibor killing 
centers. More than 250 of the former passengers died during 


the Holocaust. 
[Steven Luckert (24 ed.)] 


°STOBBE, OTTO (1831-1887), German legal historian. 
Stobbe was a professor at the universities of Koenigsberg, Bre- 
slau, and Leipzig. His book on the legal, social, and economic 
conditions of medieval German Jewry, Die Juden in Deutsch- 
land waehrend des Mittelalters in politischer, sozialer und rech- 
tlicher Beziehung (1886, repr. 1902, 1923), republished in 1969, 
prefaced by Guido *Kisch, is considered both a pioneer work 
and a classic. It received unanimous acclaim among Jewish 
scholars, who accepted its authority unquestioningly, as did 
nearly all contemporary legal and economic historians and lat- 
ter-day sociologists. His influence can be discerned particu- 
larly in Max Weber. Stobbe influenced the historiography of 
medieval German Jewry to a very large extent. The importance 
of his work is in its definition of the status of Jewish serfdom 
as comparable to that of ministerialis and vassals and in his 
utilization of the records of medieval civic court proceedings 
and other archival material concerning Jews. In many re- 
spects Stobbe, nevertheless, transmitted the bias inherent in 
semi-scholarly general and historical works on the Jews of the 
18 and early 19'* centuries and gave it new currency. Many 
earlier errors were reintroduced. In depicting the Jews as the 
only merchants before the Crusades, Stobbe strengthened the 
image of the Jews as a commercial people. Proceeding from 
a misunderstanding of the canonic usury prohibition as pro- 
hibiting all credit dealings and ignoring the history of credit 
dealings among Christians, he vastly exaggerated the role of 
the Jews as moneylenders, while ignoring or minimizing evi- 
dence on landed properties held by them. 

After Stobbe’s work, many collections of medieval sources 
published by German regional commissions and individual 
cities, as well as improved texts of lawbooks, along with prog- 
ress in solid Jewish scholarship on the history of medieval 
German Jewry, have helped to correct and supersede Stobbe’s 
views. While a professor at Breslau University (1859-71), Sto- 
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bbe was in close contact with H. *Graetz. In 1886 he joined 
the Commission on Research on the History of German Jewry 
and contributed an article on the privileges granted the Jews 
of Speyer and Worms (1084 and 1090) by the Holy Roman 
Emperor Henry 1v, for the first volume of the commission’s 
journal, Zeitschrift fuer die Geschichte der Juden in Deutsch- 
land (1887). His other works were in the field of general le- 
gal history. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Maurer, in: Kritische Vierteljahrschrift 
fuer Gesetzgebung und Rechtswissenchaft, 9 (1867), 564-81; H. Bress- 
lau, in: ZGJD, 2 (1888), 105-8; E. Landsberg, in: a DB, 36 (1893), 262-6; 
G. Kisch, in: Forschungen zur Rechts-und Sozialgeschichte der Juden 
in Deutschland waehrend des Mittelalters (1955), 199-210, with bibl.; 
T. Oelsner, in: YLBI, 7 (1962), 188ff.; idem, in: YIVOA, 12 (1958/59), 
esp. 176-95; Baron, Social, 11 (1967), 8; idem, in: Essays and Studies... 


Abraham A. Neuman (1969), 46. 
[Toni Oelsner] 


STOCKADE AND WATCHTOWER (Heb. 277791 791n, 
Homah u-Migdal), type of settlement established in Palestine 
between 1936 and 1947 in planned surprise operations to pro- 
vide immediate security against Arab attacks. The *Jewish Na- 
tional Fund had acquired large tracts of land in areas distant 
from Jewish population centers, where de facto possession was 
in jeopardy unless the land was settled and ordinary meth- 
ods could not be used because of Arab antagonism. Convoys 
carrying hundreds of helpers, prefabricated huts, and forti- 
fications set out at daybreak, protected by Jewish Settlement 
Police. By nightfall they completed the erection of the settle- 
ment, surrounded by a double wall of planks with a filling of 
earth and stones, dominated by a central tower equipped with 
a searchlight and electric generator to enable the countryside 
to be scanned for signs of hostility. The 118 settlements estab- 
lished in this way included Tirat Zevi, Nir David, and Sedeh 
Nahum in the Beth-Shean Valley, Massadah and Sha‘ar ha- 
Golan in the Jordan Valley, and Hanitah in Upper Galilee. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Bein, Return to the Soil (1952), 481-95; J. 
Weitz, Hitnahalutenu bi-Tekufat ha-Saar (1947), index; Dinur, Haga- 


nah, 2, pt 3 (1965), index. 
[Misha Louvish] 


STOCK EXCHANGES. Jews came to the stock exchange by 
way of their medieval occupation of *moneylending and their 
activity in the modern period as *Court Jews and in *banking. 
Soon after the founding of the first European international 
exchange at Antwerp (1536), *anusim arrived there and for a 
short time played a prominent role in it until their expulsion 
by *Charles v. Many of them then moved to Amsterdam, the 
economic capital of Europe in the 17 and early 18" centuries. 
By 1674, 13% of the total number of investments on the stock 
exchange was in “Portuguese” Jewish hands, though the size 
of their individual investments was not great. A contemporary 
noted that many brokers refrained from visiting the stock ex- 
change on Saturday, when the Jews were absent. The first book 
to describe the practices of the Amsterdam stock exchange 
was published in Spanish by Joseph *Penso de la Vega in 1688. 
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Jews were excluded from most of the commodity exchanges 
in Germany. Benjamin and Abraham *Goldsmid were promi- 
nent on the Royal Exchange in London at the end of the 18 
and the beginning of the 19"* centuries, and after the Napo- 
leonic Wars they were eclipsed by N.M. Rothschild who was 
the dominant figure on the London Exchange. 

In the United States Ephraim *Hart was among the 22 
founders of the first board of stockbrockers in New York in 
1792. August *Belmont was the representative of the Roth- 
schilds in the 19 century. In the mid- and late 19"* century a 
number of German-Jewish underwriting firms were promi- 
nent on the board: J. and W. Seligman and Co., run by the eight 
*Seligman brothers and led by Joseph Seligman, and Kuhn, 
Loeb, and Co., which was raised to international repute by 
Jacob *Schiff, Otto *Kahn, and Paul M. *Warburg. The battle 
between Hill-Morgan and Harriman-Schiff for control of the 
Northern Pacific railway stocks resulted in the stock exchange 
crash known as “Black Thursday.” 

Even at the height of their activity, Jews were never the 
largest nor the most prominent group on the exchanges in 
England and the United States; by the mid-20" century their 
number and proportion had declined considerably. In Con- 
tinental Europe Jews were more prominent on the stock ex- 
change (see Isaac *Pinto). Jews attended the exchanges of 
Lyons and Paris as early as the 18" century but it was only with 
the rise of the house of Rothschild in the post-Napoleonic era 
that they became prominent there; the initiative of this house 
in floating railroad stocks was followed by the *Fould house 
and others. The *Pereire brothers founded the Crédit Mobil- 
ier, the first joint-stock bank. In the aftermath of the Panama 
Canal stock scandal (1892-93), in which Baron Jacques Rein- 
ach was incriminated, antisemitic attacks were made on Jew- 
ish activity on the exchanges. 

Jews were not allowed into the Frankfurt stock exchange, 
the most important in Germany at the time, until 1811, but 
from then until the Nazi regime they played a dominant and 
later a leading role, partly attributable to the activity of the 
house of Rothschild and other Jewish financial magnates. The 
stock exchange of Berlin was a relative latecomer. The patri- 
cian Jewish families of Berlin - *Gomperz, *Veit, *Ephraim, 
Riess, and Wulff, who had amassed wealth as court jewelers, 
army contractors, and mint purveyors - played a predomi- 
nant part from its foundation. The statutes of the bourse cor- 
poration of 1805 found it necessary to lay down that two of 
the four chairmen must be Christians. In 1807, 159 of the 174 
member firms were Jewish. Such marked preponderance of 
Jewish firms continued for a short period only. As in banking, 
the role of the Jews on the stock exchanges declined rapidly 
with the founding of public banks. In 1882 there were 2,908 
Jews in Prussia engaged in stocks and banking, 22% of the 
total; by 1925 the absolute number of Jews in these fields had 
increased to 5,620 but their percentage of the total was only 
3.84%, although many of this small ratio were in key positions. 
The economic recession of 1873-76 was blamed on stock spec- 
ulators, some of whom were Jews, and this was one of the fac- 
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tors behind the antisemitic movement led by A. *Stoecker. In 
Vienna H. *Todesco and other leading Jewish financiers were 
prominent from the foundation of the exchange, on which a 
Rothschild soon came to play a leading role. The number of 
Jewish stockbrokers was also high. In the stock exchanges of 
Budapest, Prague, and Bucharest, Jews filled important posi- 
tions in the 19‘ and early 20" centuries. The Jewish role de- 
creased as a result of antisemitic economic nationalism. 

It was not only in times of economic crisis and financial 
speculation that the activity of Jews on the stock exchange was 
seized on as a pretext for antisemitic outbursts; anti-Jewish ag- 
itators magnified their influence out of all proportion, creat- 
ing an anti-Jewish stereotype out of “Jewish mastery” over the 
stock exchange. In this they were aided by the theories of men 
like Werner *Sombart, who ascribed the creation and work- 
ings of the stock exchange to the “capitalist Jewish spirit.” 

For stock exchange in modern Israel, see Israel, State of: 
Economic *Affairs. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.N. Hart, in: AJHSP, 4 (1896), 215-8; S. 
Mayer, Die Wiener Juden (1917); R. Lewinsohn, Juedische Weltfi- 
nanz? (1925); H. Goslar, in: Gemeindeblatt der juedischen Gemeinde 
zu Berlin, 21 (1931), 14-18; J. Lestschinsky, Das wirtschaftliche Schick- 
sal des deutschen Judentums (1932); H.I. Bloom, Economic Activities 
of the Jews of Amsterdam (1937); P.H. Emden, Money Powers of Eu- 
rope (1938); H. Rachel, Berliner Grosskaufleute und Kapitalisten, 2 
(1938), 541ff.; R. Strauss, in: sos, 3 (1941), 15-40; D. Bernstein, in: S. 
Kaznelson (ed.), Juden im deutschen Kulturbereich (19597), 720-593 
E.V. Morgan and W.A. Thomas, The Stock Exchange (1962); R. Glanz, 
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[Henry Wasserman] 


STOCKHOLM, capital of *Sweden. The first Jew to settle 
in Stockholm was the gem-carver and seal-engraver, Aaron 
Isaac, who arrived in 1774. A year later the Jewish community 
was founded when the right of residence in the Swedish capi- 
tal was granted to him, his brother, his business partner, and 
their families. By 1778-79 there was already a community of 
40 families. Land for a cemetery, which was named Arons- 
berg after Aaron Isaac, had been acquired in 1776. In 1780 
the first rabbi, Levin Hirsch Levi, arrived in Stockholm from 
Strelitz, “Mecklenburg. Three years later, at his request, he was 
awarded the title of chief rabbi of Sweden, which was subse- 
quently held by all the rabbis of the Stockholm community. 
Until 1838 the community was organized on the usual pattern 
of German communities of the time. It was at first headed by 
a committee of three laymen, which in 1807 was enlarged to 
five. In 1838, the year which marked the beginning of emanci- 
pation in Sweden, the authorities laid down new rules for the 
organization of the community, which were drafted in con- 
sultation with Aaron Levi Lamm, then president of the com- 
munity. As in many other European places, equal rights were 
granted at the price of abrogation of autonomy. From then on 
communal records were kept in Swedish instead of in Yiddish, 
and sermons in the synagogue had to be delivered in Swedish, 
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Danish, German, or French. The independent activity of the 
community was restricted to charity and Jewish education; 
the latter was steadily declining. 

In 1832 a rabbi with an academic degree (Loeb Seligman) 
was appointed in Stockholm for the first time. He introduced 
innovations from the *Reform movement into the prayers and 
customs, but the movement did not gain strength in the com- 
munity until the 1860s. A powerful trend toward assimilation, 
however, was evident even before then, and in 1843 between 
80 and 90 men and women out of the 400 members of the 
community converted to Christianity. It was only toward the 
close of the century, after the achievement of complete eman- 
cipation in 1870, that the patriarchal structure of the Mosaic 
Congregation of Stockholm was replaced by a more demo- 
cratic system of electing members to the communal board. 
From 1882 membership of the community was conditional 
on Swedish nationality. The rabbis of Sweden were always in- 
vited from abroad. The liberal Gottlieb *Klein (1882-1914), a 
scholar born in Hungary, was succeeded by the Zionist Mar- 
cus *Ehrenpreis (1914-48), formerly chief rabbi of Bulgaria. 
His successor, Kurt *Wilhelm (1948-65), was born in Germany 
and took up his post in Stockholm after living in Jerusalem. 
In addition to the Great Synagogue in Stockholm, which was 
inaugurated in 1870, there are two smaller Orthodox syna- 
gogues which are supported by the community. 

The character of the Stockholm Jewish community 
changed between the late 19t century and the post-World 
War 11 period, due to the influx of immigrants and refugees 
fleeing the effects of persecution and war. In 1900 there were 
1,631 members in the community (41% of all the Jews in Swe- 
den), and in 1920 that number had risen to 2,747. Of these 
1,353 were born in Sweden and 1,394 abroad. Until the rise of 
Hitler the situation remained unchanged. The principal ac- 
tivities on behalf of the refugees and negotiations with the 
authorities were necessarily concentrated in Stockholm. The 
community played a role in organizational activity and fund- 
raising. In the most critical period, however — before 1939 and 
the first phase of the war — its success was very limited. Thou- 
sands of requests for entry permits remained unanswered and 
the community itself was compelled to give negative replies. 
This situation changed with the arrival of refugees from Nor- 
way in 1942, and in particular with the escape of Jews from 
Denmark in October 1943. At the end of the war, a significant 
stream of refugees arrived from the concentration camps. 
Between 1933 and 1950 Stockholm spent a total of 17,500,000 
Swedish kronor (7 kronor = 1 u.s. dollar) in relief, the commu- 
nity providing slightly over 5,000,000 kronor from taxes and 
appeals, while the remainder was paid by international Jew- 
ish organizations (about 8,000,000 kronor) and the Swedish 
Ministry of Social Affairs. After the war the Jewish community 
of Stockholm numbered 7,000 (including children). With the 
assistance of the *Claims Conference a community center was 
erected, and on the initiative of Zionist circles, whose influ- 
ence increased after the establishment of the State of Israel, 
a Jewish elementary school was established and recognized 
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*Gracian (1249), and by Joseph b. Joshua Lorki (1408, book 1, 
included in the Naples edition). There exists also an abridged 
version in ten tractates of the Canon prepared by someone 
other than Avicenna (Arabic original in single manuscript, 
Ms. Escurial 863) which was translated into Hebrew twice: 
once by Moses ibn *Tibbon (Ha-Seder ha-Katan, 1272), a sec- 
ond time by an anonymous translator who entitled his transla- 
tion Olam Katan (see Steinschneider, Uebersetzungen, p. 696). 
The anonymous translation has been preserved in many man- 
uscripts (e.g., Bodleian Library, Ms. Mich. Add. 17). 

Like other authors, Avicenna also composed a med- 
ical treatise in verse entitled Manzima (or Urjuza) fi al- 
Tibb. Averroes wrote a commentary to one version of this 
poem. The poem with its commentary was translated into 
Hebrew, in prose form, once by Moses ibn Tibbon (1260) 
and a second time by an anonymous translator (apparently 
by *Jacob ha-Katan). Solomon ibn Ayyab of Granada (1261) 
and the physician Hayyim Yisra‘eli (1320) prepared a Hebrew 
verse translation of the work. Another medical work by Avi- 
cenna entitled al-Adwiya al-Qalbiyya (“On Remedies for the 
Heart”) was translated into Hebrew twice: once under the 
title Sammim Libbiyyim, a second time under the title Sefer 
ha-Refuot ha-Libbiyyot. Baruch ibn Ya‘ish ibn Isaac composed 
a commentary on the first one (c. 1485, Italy) as did an anon- 
ymous commentator (Oxford, Bodleian Library, Ms. Mich. 
Add. 15, fol. 122). 

[Bernard Suler] 
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AVIDA (Zlotnick), YEHUDA LEIB (1887-1962), commu- 
nal worker, rabbi, and writer. Born in Plock, Avida studied in 
the yeshivah of Volozhin. During World War 1 he was held 
hostage by the local Russian commander against possible spy 
activities by members of his community. He was a founder 
(1917) and general secretary of *Mizrachi in Poland until 1920. 
Ordained in 1910, he was appointed rabbi of the city of Gabin 
(Gombin), Poland (1911-19). In 1920 he went to Canada and 
successively held positions as Jewish National Fund director 
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for Canada, director of Montreal Hebrew schools, and rabbi 
in Vancouver. In 1938 he immigrated to South Africa, where 
as director of the South African Board of Jewish Education he 
substantially strengthened the Hebrew educational structure 
by establishing a seminary for teacher training later called in 
his name, a model nursery school, and the beginnings of a day 
school. In 1949 he immigrated to Jerusalem where he spent 
the rest of his life. His wide-ranging personality is reflected 
not only by the breadth of his activities in Zionism, educa- 
tion, and religion but also by his prolific literary activities in 
Hebrew, Yiddish, and English as a Zionist publicist, philolo- 
gist, folklorist, and ethnologist. His first contributions in these 
fields appeared in 1917, when he was still rabbi in Gabin. He 
wrote under the pen name Yehuda Elzet (formed from the 
initials of his name Leib Zlotnik), fearing that the common 
people, who could not appreciate the importance of such stud- 
ies, would deem them unworthy of a rabbi. In his latter days 
he served as president of the Israel Institute of Folklore and 
Ethnology. Outstanding in Yiddish philology is his Vunder 
Oytser fun der Yudisher Shprakh (4 vols., 1918-20). His Koy- 
heles, der Mentsh un dos Bukh (1929) is another well-known 
work of his Yiddish period. During his South African period 
he favored Hebrew. At that time he produced such works as 
Bereshit ba-Melizah ha-Ivrit (1938) and Maamarim mi-Sefer 
Midrash ha-Melizah ha-Ivrit (1939). He also wrote Koso shel 
Eliyahu ha-Navi (1958). The Hebrew periodical of Jewish folk- 
lore Edot (April-June 1947) was dedicated to him on his 60 
birthday. For a complete list of Avida’s works see S. Assaf, et 
al. (eds.), Minhah li-Yhudah... Zlotnick (1950). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 1 (1928), 1090-94; Tidhar, 
4 (1950), 1915-17 (portrait). 


AVIDAN, DAVID (1934-1995), Israeli poet. Avidan was born 
in Tel Aviv. During his student years at the Hebrew University 
(1952-54) he became intimate with the group of poets called 
Li-Kraat (“Towards”) after the journal of that name which 
they published and to which Yehuda *Amichai and Nathan 
*Zach belonged. Like theirs, his first volume, Berazim Arufei 
Sefatayim (1954), was unfavorably reviewed, though it was to 
transpire that these poets contributed more than others to the 
transformation which took place in the new Hebrew poetry 
and they are today considered the characteristic representa- 
tives of the poetry of the 1950s. Their poetry represents a re- 
action against the poetry of Abraham *Shlonsky and Nathan 
*Alterman and their followers of the “Palmah generation” 
‘They attempted to reflect the problems associated with the 
existence of the individual, seen both in their subjects and 
in their vocabulary and images, which were less literary and 
closer to the realities and landscape (particularly the urban 
settings) of Israel. 

Unlike the majority of them, however, Avidan continued 
to develop and change, a fact which is closely connected with 
his poetics. His early poetry was social, under the clear influ- 
ence of communist ideology, but he abandoned it at an early 
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by the Ministry of Education. The importance of the Jews of 
Stockholm was apparent in commerce, science, the arts, the 
press, and in publishing (the famous publishing company of 
Bonniers was founded in 1831, and by the close of the century 
it had attained the important position which it continued to 
hold in the literary life of Sweden). A quarterly review, Fér- 
samlingsblad, founded by the Stockholm community in 1940 
and edited by David Képniwsky, contained news of commu- 
nal life and from time to time published articles on the his- 
tory of Swedish Jewry. 

In 2005 the Jewish community of Stockholm numbered 
just over 5,000 members, with estimates of at least another 
3,000-5,000 Jews living in Stockholm who are not affiliated. 


Paideia 

One recent addition to the Stockholm Jewish community 
scene is the Paideia Institute, a pan-European initiative to 
revitalize Jewish knowledge and interest in Jewish culture. It 
came about through cooperation between European govern- 
ments, Jewish organizations, and the business community 
towards the end of the 1990s, with the aim of examining and 
counterbalancing the consequences of the Holocaust and of 
reviving Jewish knowledge, culture, and traditions that were 
largely wiped out by the ravages of the Holocaust. 

The Paideia Institute is a pan-European Jewish educa- 
tional institution that has the recognition of the Swedish par- 
liament and generous support from the World Jewish Con- 
gress and the Jewish Central Committee of Sweden, among 
others. In the first three years of its existence, it attracted 57 
students from 17 countries — including Israel - who have re- 
turned to their home countries and helped nurture a flourish- 
ing revival of Jewish studies and Jewish-interest programs. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Olan, Judarna pa svensk mark: historien 
om israeliternas invandring till Sverige (1924); Gamla judiska grav- 
plaster i Stockholm (1927); M. Ivarsson and A. Brody, Svenskjudiska 
pionjdrer och stamfdder (1956); H. Valentin, Judarna i Sverige (1964), 
incl. bibl. Add Bibliography: L. Dencik, Jewishness in Postmodernity: 
The Case of Sweden (April 2003). 

[Leni Yahil / Ilya Meyer (2"¢ ed.)] 


°STOECKER, ADOLF (1835-1909), German antisemitic 
preacher politician. Stoecker became a renowned figure in 
the 1870s as an influential and popular Protestant theologian 
and as an advocate for a conservative social reform move- 
ment. He founded the Christian Social Workers’ Party in 1878 
(renamed Christian Social Party in 1881), originally intended 
as an instrument against the Social Democratic Party, whose 
following he failed to attract. During the first year of its ex- 
istence, the powerful, modern-style demagogue increasingly 
used the party to promote anti-liberal and antisemitic ideas. 
He was thereby able to create a right-wing mass movement 
of discontented artisans and small shop owners, who were 
later joined by members of the conservative educated classes, 
civil servants, officers, and students. In mass rallies Stoecker 
used stereotype slogans in attacking the Jews as the moneyed 
power in Germany and as a group which dominated Ger- 
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man cultural life, and castigated the liberal press, in which he 
believed Jews to be prominent. Blending the religious issue 
with an extreme nationalism that stigmatized Jews as aliens, 
he advocated the limitation of Jewish civil rights, their exclu- 
sion from public office and from the staffs of public schools, 
and a *numerus clausus in high schools and universities, as 
well as the limiting of Jewish immigration. His inflammatory 
demagogy paved the way for the rampant antisemitic move- 
ment in Berlin in the early 1880s which spread to provincial 
cities and the countryside. 

Imperial court chaplain from 1874, Stoecker was a mem- 
ber of the Prussian Diet from 1879 to 1898. In 1881 he was 
elected to the Reichstag for a Westphalian district which he 
represented (except for the years 1893-98) until 1908. After 
Stoecker had been invited to the Luther Festival in London 
in 1883, the lord mayor revoked his permission to speak at 
Mansion House; he thus suffered his first public defeat. Two 
libel suits in the following years brought him further adverse 
publicity. Public opinion began turning against anti-Jewish at- 
tacks and his influence declined from 1885. In 1889 he had to 
curtail his political activities, and in 1891 was forced to resign 
from his position as court chaplain. However, he continued 
to stir up antisemitic issues in the Reichstag. Stoecker’s mass 
movement provided fertile soil for the more radical antise- 
mitic parties which followed in the mid-1880s. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P.G,J. Pulzer, Rise of Political Anti-Semi- 
tism in Germany and Austria (1964); M.A. Meyer, in: YLBI, 11 (1966), 
139-45. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Brakelmann, M. Greschat, and 
W. Jochmann, Protestantismus und Politik. Werk und Wirkung Adolf 
Stoeckers (1982); D.A.J. Telman, in: Jewish History, 9 (1995), 93-1125 
G. Brakelmann, Adolf Stoecker als Antisemit (2004). 


[Toni Oelsner / Uffa Jensen (2"4 ed.)] 


STOICISM, one of the influential post-Socratic philosophies 
of antiquity, founded by the Hellenized Phoenician Zeno 
(335-263 B.C.E.). It was popular with Roman jurists and be- 
came a major ingredient in Greco-Roman rhetorical culture. 
As such it met Judaism, probably even before the Hasmo- 
nean revolt. The extent and nature of this meeting are still 
under debate. Stoicism lent itself to an explanation of how 
the bridging of the chasm between God and man, actualized 
in creation, revelation, and history, was accomplished in de- 
tail (mediation). The Stoic theory of the Logos (“Word,” “Rea- 
son’) became therefore central in Philo and after him in the 
Gospel according to St. John, and traces of it are found in the 
Midrash. The metabolism of elements, the World Soul, and 
Providence appear in the Wisdom of Solomon, shades of the 
quasi-material Spirit and of ecpyrosis (successive conflagra- 
tions of the world) in the Midrash. Less obvious is the possi- 
bility that the large-scale midrashic attempt to see latent “ethi- 
cal” situations everywhere in cosmos and history may have 
been furthered by the panlogistic mood of Stoicism and its 
doctrine of cosmic “sympathy.” Rabbinism, however, insisted 
on hashgahah peratit (“individual providence”) and rejected 
the impersonal Stoic concept (Greek pronoia). Stoicism in all 
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these adaptations has sometimes been regarded as an aid to 
the clarification of earlier Jewish beliefs. Occasionally, Jewish 
sources such as Josephus and the talmudic dialogues about 
*Antoninus Pius try to outdo the Stoicism of the Stoics (1v 
Macc.) or to portray Pharisaic Judaism as an up-to-date Sto- 
icism. The Jewish and Hellenistic bureaucrat-scholar classes, 
i.e., the rhetorician-philosophers, Philo, and the rabbis, were 
compelled to reinterpret sacred writ in an age of change. Stoic 
allegory came to their aid. Both were involved in legal exegesis, 
and Stoic techniques of expounding and expanding law were 
useful. Some rabbinic hermeneutical rules have thus been re- 
garded as having a Stoic-rhetorical coloring, at least in their 
terminology. Stoic casuistry was known to the rabbis, and the 
prevailing sense of “etiquette” is reflected in rules for table and 
toilet in Cicero and the Talmud alike. 

Perhaps the Stoic mood is most strongly in evidence in 
rabbinic ethics, part of which could thus be considered as an 
intercultural ideology of a bureaucrat-scholar class elevating 
the ideal Sage. Here values and problems emerge that were 
not found (or not stressed) in the Bible: health, the simple 
life, self-improvement, fortitude, the ethos of work, imita- 
tio dei, generosity, theory versus practice, the good versus 
the merely valuable, new interpretations of suffering etc. The 
biblical roots amal (“to labor”) and za‘ar (“to take pains”) ac- 
quire positive connotations. Beyond these, however, the native 
ethos prevailed: empathy, repentance, hope, and rule over the 
emotions, not their extirpation. Strong, too, is the acceptance 
of Stoic-rhetorical literary forms in rabbinism, such as cata- 
logs of virtues and vices, sorites, consolation formulae (life as 
a deposit), eristic dialogues, diatribic sequences, and certain 
similes (athletics, household, civic life). The Letter of Aristeas 
is an example of Stoic instructions for kings. The immediate 
source for rabbinism (and early Christianity) must have been 
Greco-Roman rhetoric rather than the ubiquitous Posidonius 
of earlier research. Yet, “what is received is received according 
to the way of the receiver,’ i.e., selectively, and is synthesized 
with the unaffected transcendental and humanitarian tradi- 
tion of Judaism. 

[Henry Albert Fischel] 
Medieval Jewish Philosophy 
Stoic influence on Jewish religious philosophy in the medieval 
period was mainly indirect, that is, through the Neoplatonic 
philosophers (see *Neoplatonism) and commentators on Ar- 
istotle who had undergone Stoic influence. The Stoic ideal of 
the cosmopolis, a state covering the whole of mankind, may 
have had some influence on the political ideas of al-Farabi and 
through him on *Maimonides in his conception of the Law of 
Moses as the constitution of the ideal state and in his vision 
of the Messianic age (Yad, Melakhim, end). It is possible that 
Isaac *Abrabanel was influenced by Stoic views in his criti- 
cisms of luxurious living and its consequences for human life. 
In *Spinoza, one finds a material conception of God which is 
analogous to the Stoic conception, and Spinoza’s ideal of the 
free man corresponds to that of the Stoic sage. 


[Lawrence V. Berman] 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kaminka, in: REJ, 82 (1926), 233-52; L. Wal- 
lach, in: QR, 31 (1940/41), 259-86; Daube, in: HUCA, 22 (1949), 
239-64; S. Lieberman, in: A. Altmann (ed.), Biblical and Other Studies 
(1963), 123-41; Urbach, in: Israel Academy of Sciences and Humani- 
ties, Proceedings, 2 (1966), no. 4. MEDIEVAL JEWISH PHILOSOPHY: 
Guttmann, Philosophies, index; H.A. Wolfson, Philosophy of Spinoza, 
2 vols. (1934), index; idem, Philo, Foundations of Religious Philosophy, 
2 vols. (1947), index. 


STOKES (Wieslander), ROSE PASTOR (1879-1933), U.S. 
socialist writer and lecturer. Born in Augustow, Poland, her 
impoverished family emigrated to London in 1882 and then 
settled in Cleveland, Ohio, when she was 12 years old. She 
educated herself while working as a cigar maker, and in 1903 
moved to New York to work at the Jewish Daily News, which 
had earlier published some of her poems. Through an assign- 
ment to interview the prominent railway president, J.G. Phelps 
Stokes, she became active in the latter’s social projects in the 
University Settlement on the Lower East Side, and she mar- 
ried Stokes in 1905. Both became socialists, but while her hus- 
band left the Socialist Party in 1917, Rose joined the left wing 
and was later one of the founders of the Communist Party. 
Rose Stokes toured the U.S., lecturing and writing articles 
expounding her radical views. She was a prominent figure 
in the hotel and restaurant workers’ strike and in the shirt- 
waist workers’ strike and was one of the leaders of the birth 
control movement. She divorced Stokes in 1925 and shortly 
afterward married Isaac Romaine, a language instructor with 
similar political views. She died in Frankfurt. Her works in- 
clude a three-act play, The Woman Who Wouldn't (1916), and 
a translation of Morris Rosenfeld’s Arbeter-Lider as Songs of 
Labor (1914). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: New York Times (June 21, 1933), 17. 
[Edward L. Greenstein] 


STOLBTSY (Pol. Stolpce; Yid. Stoybts, Shtoptsi), town in 
Minsk district, Belorus; until 1793 and between the two world 
wars within Poland. Jews settled there from the end of the 16 
century. In 1632 the Minsk community, among others, assisted 
the Jews in Stolbtsy in combating a blood “libel. Jewish mer- 
chants of Stolbtsy are referred to in legal archives of Minsk 
(1678) and of the supreme tribunal of Lithuania (1704), as trad- 
ers in salt and salted fish. During the 18» century Jews there 
engaged in the export of agricultural products, flax, and lum- 
ber (floated down the Niemen River) to Koenigsberg in East 
Prussia, and the import of salt, spices, and cloths. The Jewish 
population numbered 259 in 1811; 1,315 in 1847; and 2,409 (64% 
of the total) in 1897. In the second half of the 19" century Jews 
developed the timber trade - from tree felling to sawing and 
other by-products — and in the 20" century founded sawmills 
which employed some Jewish workers. A Hovevei Zion soci- 
ety was established as early as 1885 and Zionist activity began 
from the beginning of the 20‘ century. A *Bund group was 
organized in Stolbtsy in 1905-06, and a branch of the Poalei 
*Zion in which Zalman Rubashov (*Shazar) was active. In 
the same period Jewish youth and workers in Stolbtsy orga- 
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nized *self-defense against pogroms by the population of the 
neighboring villages. 

During World War 1 about half of the Jews of Stolbtsy left 
the city. Those remaining suffered severely during the civil war 
in 1919-20 from the struggle for control of the area between 
the Red Army and those who opposed it. In 1921 Stolbtsy was 
incorporated within Poland as a border town. There were then 
1,428 Jewish inhabitants (48% of the total). The Jewish econ- 
omy was severely affected as a result of the city being cut off 
from its previous markets, and particularly as a result of the 
hostile attitude of the antisemitic government, as well as by 
the organized Polish competition. In the interwar period all 
Jewish parties were active in Stolbtsy and a hakhsharah farm 
of *He-Halutz was organized. Jewish educational institutions 
were developed, and included a *Tarbut school and two Or- 
thodox schools, “Horev” for boys, and a Beth Jacob for girls. 


[Dov Rubin] 


Holocaust Period 
After the outbreak of World War 11, during the period of So- 
viet rule in Stolbtsy (1939-41), the Jewish community institu- 
tions were disbanded and all Jewish political activities were 
prohibited. In the spring of 1941 Jewish youth were mobilized 
in the Soviet army, and later fought against Germany. After 
the outbreak of war between Germany and the Soviet Union 
(June 22, 1941), groups of Jewish youth attempted to reach 
the Soviet interior, but were prevented by the Soviets. At the 
beginning of the German occupation there were more than 
3,000 Jews in the town. As early as July 1941 about 80 of them 
were executed. A ghetto was established at the end of 1941. In 
February 1942 hundreds of Jews were murdered at the local 
Jewish cemetery. In the spring of 1942 an underground resis- 
tance group was organized in the ghetto, and attempts were 
made to acquire arms. On May 15, 1942, the first group left 
the ghetto for the forests to make contact with the partisans. 
In September 1942 most of the Jewish population was killed, 
about 500 skilled workers remaining in the ghetto. Some were 
sent to the camps at Baranovichi and Minsk. A few Jewish 
groups escaped to the forests, joined the partisans, and car- 
ried out important combat operations against the Germans 
and their collaborators. 
[Aharon Weiss] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Akty izdavayemye Wilenskoy Kommissiyei 
dlyarazbora drevnikh aktov, 29 (1902), 48, 312; S. Dubnow (ed.), Pinkas 
ha-Medinah (1925), 55; Kh. G. Korobkov, in: Yevreyskaya Starina, 4 
(1910), 23-24; Vaysrusishe Visnshaft-Akademye, Tsaytshrift, 4 (1930), 
72; Sefer Stoybts (1965); Z. Shazar, Kokhevei Boker (1950°), 1171; E. 
Tcherikower, Anti-semitizm un Pogromen in Ukraine 1918-19 (1928), 
146-7; Haynt (July 25-27, 1939); Sefer ha-Partizanim ha-Yehudiyyum, 
1 (1959), 568-72. 


STOLIN, city in Pinsk district, W. Belarus. Jews are assumed 
to have settled in Stolin in the 17 century. They acquired land 
from the owner of the estate, Stachowski, who had divided the 
area into building plots. They built houses and contributed to- 
ward the development of Stolin. At the end of World War 1, 
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the Jews suffered at the hands of armies passing through the 
town, such as the gangs of *Petlyura, the Germans, the Rus- 
sians, and finally the Poles who took the town. The Jews earned 
their livelihood from minor trade and crafts. The economic 
occupations of Jews, however, hardly provided for their needs, 
and many were compelled to emigrate. During Poland's in- 
dependence the hardships of Jews increased because of the 
government's Polonization policy which aimed to support and 
strengthen merchants and craftsmen. Social and cultural ac- 
tivity among the Jews was highly developed. During the 19" 
century Hasidism wielded much influence and a court of the 
Stolin-*Karlin dynasty was active. At the beginning of the 20 
century Zionist influence was intensified. The last rabbis of the 
town were Israel Perlow (d. 1922) and his son Moses Perlow. In 
1921 there were 2,966 Jews (62.4% of the population). 


[Shimon Leib Kirshenboim] 


Holocaust Period 
Soviet authorities took over in Stolin in September 1939. When 
Germany attacked the USSR on June 22, 1941, the Soviet army 
retreated and Ukrainian nationalists took over the local gov- 
ernment and began organizing pogroms against the Jews. The 
Jewish community, to ensure its safety, set up a committee (in- 
cluding Rabbis Moses Perlow, Aaron Dorczin, and Solomon 
Polak) which prevented the impending attacks. On August 22 
the district German authorities arrived from Rovno, and im- 
posed a fine of 1,000,000 rubles on the Jewish community. The 
Judenrat, headed by Nathan Bergner (a refugee from Lodz), 
used every means at its disposal, including personal contacts 
and bribes, in an attempt to aid the Jewish population. In the 
fall of 1941 all the Jews from the towns and villages in the vi- 
cinity were sent to Stolin but the Ukrainian authorities pre- 
vented their admission into the city. The Judenrat intervened 
with the authorities to allow the entrance of 1,500 refugees. 
Public kitchens were set up for them. The ghetto, containing 
7,000 persons, was established on the eve of Shavuot 1942. 
On September 10 the Judenrat members were executed and 
the following day the Germans and their Ukrainian collabo- 
rators rounded up all the inmates in the market square. The 
sick and elderly were shot in their beds. All the Jews of Sto- 
lin and the vicinity were led off in groups of 500 and killed in 
the forest near Dolin. Some Jewish groups tried to reach the 
forests. Moses Glazer and Asher Shapira, who sought contact 
with the partisans, were turned over by Ukrainian peasants to 
the Germans and hanged. The few survivors made their way 
to partisan units in the vicinity. After the war the Jewish com- 
munity of Stolin was not rebuilt. A society of former residents 
of Stolin functions in Israel. 

By 2005, a Jewish community center had been estab- 


lished in Stolin. 
[Aharon Weiss] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sefer Zikkaron li-Kehillat Stolin ve-ha-Se- 
vivah (1952). 


STOLLER, SAMUEL (1898-1977), agronomist. Stoller was 
born in Moscow and after studying philology and history at 
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the local university studied agriculture and science at the Uni- 
versity of Simferopol. He immigrated to Erez Israel in 1920, 
joining kibbutz Kinneret. He was one of the first agricultural 
settlers to do research on progressive farming methods. When 
banana planting was begun in Erez Israel in 1922 he devoted 
his research to it, visiting the Canary Islands for this purpose; 
he also did pioneering research in conjunction with the first 
plantation of table grapes in Kinneret in 1925 and the date 
palm in 1933, and was largely responsible for the development 
of all three. From 1934 he applied himself to agricultural prob- 
lems in the Jordan Valley and from 1947 headed the Ruppin 
Agricultural High School in Bet Yerah in the Jordan Valley. 
A collection of his research papers appeared in 1960. He was 
awarded the Israel Prize for agriculture in 1965. 


STOLYARSKI, PETER SOLOMONOVICH (1871-1944), 
violin pedagogue. Born in Lipovtsy, Ukraine, Stolyarski came 
from a family of klezmorim (see *Music). As a child he played 
with a band at Jewish wedding ceremonies and attracted the 
attention of the Polish violinist Barcewicz, upon whose ad- 
vice he went to study at the music school in Odessa. After his 
graduation in 1900 he devoted himself to teaching talented 
children, often as young as four years old; he developed spe- 
cial teaching methods which gained recognition. In 1920 he 
became professor at the Odessa Conservatory. In 1933 he 
founded a music school for youths, which consisted of a ten- 
year course combining music studies with general instruction. 
His system was widely adopted in the USSR, and similar insti- 
tutions, mainly at high school level, now exist in many coun- 
tries. His most celebrated pupils, David *Oistrakh and Nathan 
*Milstein, exemplified and continued Stolyarski’s tradition of 
purity and flawless technique in violin playing. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Goldstein, Shkola imeni Stolyarskogo 


(1947). 
[Michael Goldstein] 


STOLZ, JOSEPH (1861-1941), U.S. rabbi. Born in Syracuse, 
he went to public schools and then to the University of Cin- 
cinnati, where he received his B.L. in 1883. A year later he was 
ordained in the second class of Hebrew Union College. In 1880 
he received a D.D., writing on the “Funeral Agenda,’ and a half 
century later an honorary D.H.L. Upon ordination he was ap- 
pointed rabbi in Little Rock, Arkansas, at B’nai Israel Temple 
and then in 1887 he moved to Chicago as assistant to Bernard 
Felsenthal at Zion Temple. After eight years, he moved to the 
South Side of Chicago, at a time when Jews were moving to 
that part of Chicago from the West Side, and formed a new 
congregation with his migrating members. Under his leader- 
ship they formed Temple Isaiah, meeting in the Oakland Club 
Hall in 1896. Two years later, they had built and dedicated a 
building. He remained there for the rest of his career. He was 
active in the affairs of his community, serving as a member 
of the Chicago Board of Education for six years (1899-1905), 
appointed by the mayor, Carter Harrison, and as a member 
of the Chicago Criminal Commission. He was president of 
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the Chicago Rabbinical Association from 1920 to 1925 and of 
the Chicago Federation of Synagogues. On a national level, he 
was also active in the ccAR and was its president from 1905 
to 1907. In 1921 he led the merger efforts of Temple Israel and 
Isaiah Temple. 

His wife, BLANCHE A. STOLZ (née Rauth), brought the 
Union to Reform Judaism. A young man came to her husband 
in preparation for his marriage to a young woman coming 
from Germany. In the ensuing months he had to make all the 
wedding arrangements as well as assure his future in-laws that 
he could provide a simple home for their daughter. Rabbi and 
Mrs. Stolz took an interest in the young man and took him 
under their wing. Mrs. Stolz found it interesting that many 
messages of good wishes came for the bride and groom from 
Germany in identical envelopes. Later on, Rabbi and Mrs. 
Stolz learned from the bride that the Jewish girls’ club she be- 
longed to in Germany used a special message blank to raise 
funds for their charities. Some years later, after she became a 
delegate to the founding convention of the National Federa- 
tion of Temple Sisterhoods (now Women of Reform Judaism), 
Mrs. Stolz recalled the messages sent to this couple and be- 
came convinced that identical message blanks could be used 
by sisterhoods and their members. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Schanfarber, “Joseph Stolz,” in: Ameri- 
can Jewish Year Book, vol. 43 (1941-42); Universal Jewish Encyclo- 
pedia (110:69); K.M. Olitzky, L.J. Sussman, and M.H. Stern (eds.), 
Reform Judaism in America: A Biographical Dictionary and Source- 
book (1993). 


STONE, DEWEY D. (1900-1977), U.S. business executive 
and communal leader. Stone was born in Brockton, Massa- 
chusetts. He went into business in his native state and rose 
to become president of the Harodite Finishing Company as 
well as a board member of various corporations. A personal 
friend of Chaim Weizmann, he was long active in Zionism. 
From 1955 to 1963 he served as national chairman of the United 
Jewish Appeal. He was also chairman of the United Israel Ap- 
peal and the Jewish Agency, and active in numerous cultural 
and economic enterprises for Israel. His main interest was the 
Weizmann Institute of Science in Rehovot, of which he was 
chairman of the board of governors from the institution’s es- 
tablishment in 1944, as well as chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of its American Committee. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Kaganoff, Solidarity and Kinship: 
Essays on American Zionism in Memory of Dewey Stone (1980). 


[Hillel Halkin] 


STONE, I.F. (Isidore Feinstein; 1907-1989), U.S. journalist, 
born in Philadelphia. Stone edited the liberal weekly The Na- 
tion, 1940-46. From 1952 until 1971 he published IF. Stone’ 
Weekly written by himself and noted for its criticism of Ameri- 
can society and policy. Regarded as one of the most influen- 
tial liberal journalists of the postwar period, Stone has been 
quoted as saying, “If you want to know about governments, 
all you have to know is two words: governments lie.” Origi- 
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STONE, IRVING 


nally pro-Israel, he reported the 1948-49 War of Liberation 
but became hostile after the Six-Day War. 

Stone was the author of Business as Usual (1941); Under- 
ground to Palestine (1946); This Is Israel (with R. Capa, 1948); 
The Hidden History of the Korean War (1952); The Truman 
Era (1953); The Haunted Fifties (1963); In a Time of Torment, 
1961-67 (1967), a collection of pieces from his weekly; Polem- 
ics and Prophecies, 1967-1970 (1970); The Killings at Kent State 
(1971); The IF. Stone’s Weekly Reader (1973); The War Years 
1939-1945 (1988); and The Trial of Socrates (1988). 


[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


STONE, IRVING (1903-1989), biographer and novelist. Af- 
ter he had written a number of plays, Stone interested him- 
self in biography and produced a number of very successful 
works, including Lust for Life (1934), on Vincent Van Gogh; 
The Agony and the Ecstasy (1961) as well as other books about 
Michelangelo; Lincoln, A Contemporary Portrait (1962); and 
‘The Passions of the Mind (1971), about Freud. His other well- 
known works include They Also Ran (1943), Clarence Darrow 
for the Defense (1941), Earl Warren (1948), and Those Who 
Love (1965). He also edited Dear Theo: The Autobiography of 
Vincent Van Gogh (1937). 


STONE, JULIUS (1907-1985), jurist and international law- 
yer. Born in Leeds, England, Stone studied in England and 
at Harvard, where he was assistant professor of law 1933-36. 
From 1938 to 1942 he was dean of the Faculty of Law at the 
University of New Zealand and in 1942 was appointed profes- 
sor of international law and jurisprudence at the University 
of Sydney. His appointment to the Sydney chair was marked 
by controversy. Stone was attacked as a judicial radical by 
conservatives; these attacks often had antisemitic overtones. 
Stone was awarded the 0.B.£. in the New Year’s Honors of 
1973. Stone’s many books include International Guarantees of 
Minority Rights (1932), International Court and World Crisis 
(1962), The Province and Function of Law (1961*), Legal Con- 
trols of International Conflict (1954), and Aggression and World 
Order (1958). His greatest contribution to the study of law is his 
trilogy, Human Law and Human Justice (1965), Legal Systems 
and Lawyers Reasoning (1966); and Social Dimensions of Law 
and Justice (1967), regarded as a milestone in the history of 
jurisprudence, which attempts to assess law in terms of logic, 
justice, and society, corresponding to analytical, ethical, and 
sociological jurisprudence. 

An active figure in Jewish affairs in Australia, Stone pub- 
lished in 1944 a booklet, Stand Up and be Counted, in which 
he challenged the anti-Zionist views of Sir Isaac *Isaacs and 
called upon Australian Jewry to rally behind the Zionist 
cause. From 1968 to 1970 he was academic director and head 
of the Truman Center for the Advancement of Peace at the 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem. He remained a staunch 
supporter of Israel in the Australian public sphere until his 
death. A Festschrift, Legal Change: Essays in Honour of Julius 
Stone, edited by A.R. Blackshield, appeared in 1983. Leonie 
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Star’s Julius Stone: An Intellectual Life (1992) is a comprehen- 
sive biography. 


[Isidor Solomon] 


STONE, OLIVER (1946- ), U.S. film director. Born in New 
York, Stone spent two years in Vietnam (1967-68) as a U.S. 
Infantry Specialist 4t* class and received both the Purple 
Heart and a Bronze Star with Oak Leaf Cluster honors. Stone 
began his feature film career at the highest level, writing 
the screenplay of Alan Parker's Midnight Express (1978), for 
which he received an Oscar. Stone then wrote the script for 
Scarface (1983) and then directed his first feature, Salvador 
(1986), which he also co-scripted and co-produced. Stone’s 
next writing and directorial effort was the hugely successful 
Platoon (1986), which received the Academy Award for Best 
Picture of the year and an Oscar for Stone for Best Director. 
Stone then directed Wall Street (1987) and Talk Radio (1988), 
both of which he also co-scripted. His next film, Born on the 
Fourth of July (1989), won him his second Academy Award 
for Best Director. Stone then directed The Doors (1990); the 
highly controversial J.EK. (Oscar nominations for Stone as 
writer, director, and producer, 1991); Heaven & Earth (1993); 
the even more controversial Natural Born Killers (1994); Nixon 
(Oscar nomination, 1995); U Turn (1997); Any Given Sunday 
(1999); Comandante (2003); Persona Non Grata (2003); the TV 
movie Looking for Fidel (2004); and Alexander (2004). In ad- 
dition to writing the screenplays for many of his films that he 
directed, Stone also wrote the screenplay for Conan the Bar- 
barian (1982); Year of the Dragon (1985); 8 Million Ways to Die 
(1986); and Evita (1996). 

Stone's published works include A Childs Night Dream 
(1997) and Oliver Stones U.S.A. (2000). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Beaver, Oliver Stone: Wakeup Cin- 
ema (1994); J. Riordan, Stone: The Controversies, Excesses and Exploits 
of a Radical Filmmaker (1996); C. Salewicz, Oliver Stone: Close Up 
(1998); N. Kagan, The Cinema of Oliver Stone (2000); C. Silet (ed), 
Oliver Stone: Interviews (2001); E. Hamburg, JFK, Nixon, Oliver Stone 


and Me (2002). 
[Jonathan Licht / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


STONE, PETER (1930-2003), U.S. movie and theater writer. 
Born in Los Angeles, Stone went to Bard College in New 
York State and earned a master’s degree from the Yale School 
of Drama. After a stint in journalism, he turned to writing 
for television. In 1956 he wrote an episode for the highly re- 
garded Studio One series. He earned an Emmy award for a 
1962 episode of The Defenders, a series about a father-son 
team of lawyers who often delved into social issues. In the 
early 1960s he wrote a movie script that was rejected all over 
Hollywood until he turned it into a novel. Hollywood beck- 
oned, so he turned it back into a screenplay that became the 
1963 movie Charade, starring Cary Grant and Audrey Hep- 
burn. He won an Oscar the following year for his reprise with 
Grant, Father Goose. Subsequent film thrillers, Mirage (1965) 
and Arabesque (1966), were not so successful. Stone became 
known for his adaptations. In 1969 he adapted for the screen 
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the Broadway musical Sweet Charity. For NBC television he 
adapted George Bernard Shaw’s Androcles and the Lion (1967), 
and Billy Wilder’s Some Like It Hot for Broadway as the mu- 
sical Sugar (1972), as well as the novel The Taking of Pelham 
One, Two, Three for the screen (1974). Stone had been asked 
years earlier to write a Broadway musical about the Founding 
Fathers. By the late 1960s, he decided Americans could use a 
history lesson wrapped in a different package. The result was 
1776, an unlikely hit that told of the days leading up to the 
signing of the Declaration of Independence, which won him 
one of his three Tony awards. He was nominated six times for 
Tonys and won three, scoring on Broadway with the Lauren 
*Bacall musical Woman of the Year (1981) and Titanic (1997). 
He later worked sporadically in film, with his credits includ- 
ing Who Is Killing the Great Chefs of Europe? (1978), adapted 
from a novel. A much-respected craftsman, show doctor, and 
wit, Stone had legions of friends in Hollywood and New York 
and was the uncredited collaborator on dozens of major film 
and theatrical productions. 

[Stewart Kampel (274 ed.)] 


STONE, RICHARD BERNARD (1928- ), U.S. politician. 
Born in New York, Stone graduated from Harvard in 1949 
and from Columbia University Law School in 1954. He was 
admitted to the Florida bar in 1955. He was city attorney of 
Miami 1966-67 and was elected to the Florida State Senate in 
his first try for office, serving 1967-70. He was then elected 
Florida secretary of state, serving from 1971 until he resigned 
to run for the U.S. Senate on the Democratic ticket in 1974. 
He was elected the first Jewish senator to serve Florida since 
1845 but was defeated in the 1980 elections. Stone was active 
in Jewish and Zionist affairs. 

In July 1975, he was named to the Presidential Commit- 
tee on U.S. Participation in the Olympics by President Ger- 
ald R. Ford. Stone served as ambassador at large and special 
envoy to Central America (1983-84) and as U.S. ambassador 
to Denmark (1992-93). 


STONE, STEVEN MICHAEL (Steve; 1947- ), U.S. base- 
ball player and sportscaster, 1980 Cy Young Award winner. 
Born in Euclid, Ohio, Stone was an all-around athlete as a 
child, shooting a hole in one at golf at age 11 and winning the 
Cleveland junior tennis title at age 13. In 1965, Stone graduated 
Bush High School in Cleveland, where he won All-State hon- 
ors in baseball as a junior and captained the team as a senior, 
and was the winning pitcher in a state high school All-Star 
game. Stone attended Kent State University, and signed with 
the San Francisco Giants on February 15, 1969, before gradu- 
ating. After three years in the minor leagues, Stone made his 
Major League debut on April 8, 1971. He played for the San 
Francisco Giants (1971-72), Chicago White Sox (1973), Chi- 
cago Cubs (1974-76), Chicago White Sox (1977-78), and Bal- 
timore Orioles (1979-81). Stone had never won more than 15 
games until he dazzled the baseball world in 1980 with a 25-7, 
3.23 ERA season to win the Cy Young Award, and was named 
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STOPNICA 


American League Pitcher of the Year by The Sporting News. 
He also started and pitched three perfect innings in the All- 
Star game, and in one stretch won 14 games in a row, two shy 
of the AL record. Tendonitis curtailed his season in 1981, and 
in June 1982 Stone announced that he was retiring from base- 
ball. Stone finished with a 107-93 record, and an ERA of 3.96 
in 1,789 innings, and 1,065 strikeouts. He is 3"¢ on the all-time 
list of wins and strikeouts by a Jewish pitcher, behind Ken 
*Holtzman and Sandy *Koufax, and fourth in games. Stone 
was the rare pitcher who called his own pitches from the 
mound, giving signs to the catcher on what he would throw. Af- 
ter retiring, Stone worked for the Cubs as a broadcaster from 
1983 to 2000 and in 2003-4, when he left amid a controversy 
involving Cubs players who felt he was being overly critical of 
their performance. Stone was hired the next year by Chicago 
radio station wscr to host a weekly talk show, and by ESPN 
to work some of the network's baseball telecasts. 


[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 


STOPNICA, small town near Busko, in Kielce province, cen- 
tral Poland. Jews settled there in the 17" century. They owned 
12 houses in the town in 1663. The Jews of Stopnica had cer- 
tain trading rights in this period and were exempt from ser- 
vices to the governor (starosta). They were granted a royal 
privilege in 1752 authorizing their communal autonomy and 
rights to engage in trade and crafts, the latter being regulated 
by an agreement concluded in 1773 between the leaders of the 
community and the municipal authorities. The representatives 
of the province (galil) of *Sandomierz, within the framework 
of the *Councils of Lands, convened in Stopnica in 1754 and 
1759. There were 375 Jews paying the poll tax in Stopnica and 
188 in the surrounding villages in 1765. Between 1823 and 1862 
the authorities of Congress Poland placed difficulties in the 
way of Jewish settlement in Stopnica because of its proxim- 
ity to the Austrian border. In 1869 Stopnica lost its status as 
a city. During the 19 century *Hasidism gained influence 
within the community. 

The Jewish population numbered 1,014 (49% of the to- 
tal) in 1827; 1,461 (69%) in 1857; 3,134 (71%) in 1897; and 3,328 
(76%) in 1921. They were mainly occupied in small-scale trade 
and crafts, including tailoring, shoemaking, and carpentry, 


and in carting. 
[Shimshon Leib Kirshenboim] 


Holocaust Period 

During the German occupation Stopnica belonged to the 
General Government, *Radom District, in Busko County. 
At the outbreak of World War 11 there were about 2,600 Jews 
in Stopnica. In the course of the fighting the town center - 
mainly inhabited by Jews - was burnt down. After the Ger- 
mans entered, shooting Jews on the streets became a common 
phenomenon. The Jews were compelled to pay a high “contri- 
bution” (fine) and in order to ensure payment the Germans 
took as hostage leading Jewish personalities, some of whom 
were killed. On the eve of Passover 1940, 13 Jews were dragged 
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from their homes and shot. An “open” ghetto was set up but 
the Jews were forbidden under penalty of death to leave it. Tai- 
loring workshops were established, providing the craftsmen 
with some employment and small wages. The number of Jews 
grew gradually with the influx of deportees and refugees from 
*Plock, *Gabin, Radom, *Lodz, and *Cracow, and in 1942 from 
the surrounding villages. By November 1940 there were 3,200 
Jews in Stopnica; in May 1941, 4,600; in April 1942, 5,300; and 
in June 1942, 4,990. On the eve of Passover 1942, the police 
shot the president of the Judenrat and his son. 

On Nov. 5-6, 1942, the liquidation of the ghetto took 
place. The German police and Ukrainian formations, with 
the help of the Polish police and the fire-brigade, shot 400 el- 
derly and children at the Jewish cemetery, sent 1,500 young 
men to labor camps in *Skarzysko-Kamienna, and drove 
the remainder, about 3,000, on foot to the train station in 
Szczuczyn (Shchuchin). On the way many were killed. Jews 
caught in hiding in the ghetto were shot or included in the 
transport. The victims were sent by train to *Treblinka. In 
Stopnica itself about 200 young Jewish men and women re- 
mained alive, employed in workshops and on road building. 
This group was sent in January 1943 to labor camps in Sando- 


mierz and Poniatow. 
[Danuta Dombrowska] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Halpern, Pinkas, 389, 394, 399, 528; Slownik 
geograficzny Krélestwa Polskiego, 11 (1890), 374; R. Mahler, Yidn in 
Amolikn Poyln in Likht fun Tsifern (1958), index; B. Wasiutynski, 
Ludnos¢ zydowska w Polsce w wiekach x1x i XX (1930), 54, 71, 76; 783 
A. Rutkowski, in: BZIH, no. 15-16 (1955), 148, 174; no. 17-18 (1956), 
106-28, passim. 


STORA (Satorra), Algerian family. ABRAHAM (15"" century) 
spent time in several Algerian cities and eventually settled 
in Bougie, where he was a merchant and community leader. 
REUBEN (16' century) served as an interpreter for the Span- 
ish forces during their conquest of *Oran in 1509. In 1512, he 
was given a house by the Spanish in the old Jewish quarter. 
His grandson succeeded him but was put to death in the mid- 
16" century for unknown reasons. The post was then given to 
Jacob Cansino. The Storas remained loyal to the Spanish dur- 
ing the Moorish invasions of Oran in the 17" century, despite 
Spanish injustices to the Jews. PAUL (20 century) was presi- 
dent of the consistoire of Algiers. During World War 11, when 
offered the position of president-general of the Union of Alge- 
rian Jewry, which was organized by the Vichy government for 
collaborationist purposes, he courageously refused. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hirschberg, Afrikah, 2 (1966), 99-100, 114. 


STORAX (Gr. ottpag), a sap with medicinal properties. Ac- 
cording to Pliny (Natural History 12:81) and Dioscorides (De 
materia medica 1:79) it was extracted from trees growing wild 
in Syria and the vicinity. Some identify it with the “balm” enu- 
merated among the “choice fruits of the land” that Jacob sent 
to Egypt (Gen. 43:11), and among the wares brought “from 
Judah and the land of Israel” (Ezek. 27:17) to Tyre. Balm of 
Gilead is mentioned (Gen. 37:25; Jer. 8:22, 46:11), and is praised 
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by Jeremiah as a remedy for wounds (46:11; 51:8). Linnaeus, 
who determined the scientific names of plants, thought that 
storax was extracted from the tree called in modern Hebrew 
livneh refu’i which he termed Styrax officinalis. However in the 
light of tests made in Israel it is very doubtful if a sap with me- 
dicinal or aromatic qualities can be extracted from this tree. 
The storax of the ancients was probably extracted from a dif- 
ferent tree, seemingly from the Liquidambar orientalis which 
grows wild in northern Syria and may even have been grown 
in Israel; from it is extracted an aromatic sap with healing 
qualities called storax liquidis. This may possibly be the bibli- 
cal balm, though other sources led to the conclusion that zori 
(“balm”), nataf, and ketaf are synonyms for *balsam. 

The Styrax officinalis is widespread in the forests of Israel, 
and Hosea (4:13) mentions “alon, livneh, and elah” (*oaks, 
livneh, and *terebinths) among the shady trees used as sites 
for idol worship. The reference seems to be to the tree called 
in Arabic avhar and also livnah or luvnah, a name connected 
with the silvery white color of the underside of its leaves (for 
the livneh of Gen. 30:37 see *Poplar). The flowers of this tree 
are sweet smelling and similar in shape to citrus blossom. The 
poisonous fruit is used for trapping fish. Arabs do not fell this 
tree because of the legend that “demons recline beneath it.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 3 (1924), 388-95; G.M. Crowfoot 
and L. Baldensperger, From Cedar to Hyssop (1932), 108; H.N. and A.L. 
Moldenke, Plants of the Bible (1952), index; J. Feliks, Olam ha-Zomeah 
ha-Mikra’i (19687), 118; idem, in: Teva va-Arez, 10 (1968), 168-78. 

[Jehuda Feliks] 


STORK (Heb. 17°07, hasidah). The stork, the Ciconia cico- 
nia, has been identified with the hasidah, enumerated among 
birds forbidden as food (Deut. 14:18). According to the Tal- 
mud it derives its name (“the kindly”) from the fact that it 
shows kindness to its fellows (Hul. 63a), a reference to the 
harmony of a flight of storks. These flights pass over Israel in 
the autumn and spring during their migrations to and from 
northern and southern countries. Jeremiah (8:7) notes that the 
bird has fixed times of migration. Small flights of the young 
birds remain in Israel during the summer, but the stork does 
not hatch its eggs in Israel and the verse “as for the stork the 
juniper trees [Heb. beroshim] are its house” (Ps. 104:17) refers 
to the stork’s hatching its eggs on the *juniper trees in Leba- 
non. Although this identification of the hasidah can be taken 
as certain, it should be noted that some commentators took 
it to refer to a different bird, with the result that in certain lo- 
calities in Spain the stork was mistakenly permitted by Jews as 
food. Generally however, the stork is regarded as an unclean 
bird (Beit Yosef to Tur, yD 92). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Meinertzhagen, Nicoll’s Birds of Egypt, 2 
(1930), 430-2; ES. Bodenheimer, Ha-Hai be-Arzot ha-Mikra, 2 vols. 
(1949-56), index, s.v. hasidah; J. Feliks, Animal World of the Bible 


1962), 83. 
(1962), 83 [Jehuda Feliks] 


STOROZHINETS (Rom. Storojinet; Ger. Storozynetz), city 
in Chernovtsy district, Ukraine, in the historic region of Bu- 
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kovina; until World War 1, within Austria, and between the 
two world wars within Romania. Jews settled there at the close 
of the 18" century, but severe restrictions imposed by the Aus- 
trian authorities hindered the expansion of the Jewish settle- 
ment. The number of Jews nevertheless increased, mainly as a 
result of immigration from Galicia and Russia. In 1865, a Jew 
of Galician origin, who had established himself in the town in 
1828, received a royal authorization, the first of this category 
to be granted there, to acquire real estate and trade without 
restriction. The Jewish population numbered 1,601 (32.9% of 
the total) in 1880, and 4,832 (48.3%) in 1910. The local Jews 
mainly engaged in commerce and industry connected with 
the products of the forest in the vicinity, and in timber pro- 
cessing, as well as in crafts and the liberal professions. At the 
beginning of the 20" century, 99% of the tailors, shoemakers, 
and carpenters of the town were Jews. Communal institutions 
were organized as the Jews became established. From 1890, the 
community was reorganized in accordance with the Austrian 
law concerning the communities which then came into force. 
A large main synagogue was erected at the beginning of the 
20" century. There were also many hasidic and other houses 
of prayer. The members of the community, most of whom were 
Hasidim, belonged to various trends of Hasidisim, principally 
*Vizhnitsa and Sadagora. The community also had hadarim 
and yeshivot, but from 1871 many Jewish children also at- 
tended the general schools. In 1909 the community established 
a private Jewish secondary school for boys and girls that func- 
tioned, with a few interruptions, until 1938. In World War 1, 
many Jews left the town during the fighting in the area. After 
the war, under Romanian rule, community life again flour- 
ished despite the antisemitic and oppressive regime. Zionist 
organizations were active there between the two world wars. 
Jews took part in municipal life. 


Holocaust and Contemporary Periods 
In 1940, Storozhinets was occupied by the Red Army. Many 
Jews lost their property as a result of nationalization, and re- 
lations between the local Jewish Communists and the other 
members of the community became strained. In 1941, the town 
was restored to the Romanian authorities, then collaborating 
with the Germans, During that year, most of the 2,482 Jews in 
the town were deported to the death camps in *Transnistria. 
After World War 11, at the commencement of the Soviet 
regime, a small number of Jews still remained in the town but 
this number subsequently declined. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Gold, Geschichte der Juden in der Buko- 


wina, 2 (1962), 108-13. [Yehouda Marton] 
ehouda Marton 


°STORRS, SIR RONALD (1881-1955), British military gov- 
ernor (1917-20) and district commissioner (1920-26) of *Jeru- 
salem. Storrs, who came from a distinguished English family, 
was a brilliant classics student at Cambridge University. In 
1904 he joined the Egyptian service, became Oriental secre- 
tary, and during World War 1 was a member of the Arab Bu- 
reau at British military headquarters in *Cairo. After political 
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service in Mesopotamia, he was appointed military governor 
of Jerusalem. There Storrs, who had a great sense of the his- 
torical occasion, was in his element. More of a diplomat than 
an administrator, he did a great deal for the city, founding the 
Pro-Jerusalem Society, with financial support from influential 
friends in Britain and elsewhere, to preserve and restore the 
Old City and revive its indigenous crafts. In 1926 he became 
governor of Cyprus and later of Northern Rhodesia. 

His memoirs, Orientations (1937), and his work Lawrence 
of Arabia: Zionism and Palestine (1940) contain reservations 
about Zionism and the activities of the Zionist Commission, 
headed by Chaim *Weizmann. During the Arab riots of 1920 
and 1921 the leaders of the yishuv and the Hebrew press ac- 
cused Storrs of deliberate leniency toward the Arab rioters. 
Jewish leaders’ demands for his resignation in 1921 were re- 
jected by the high commissioner, Sir Herbert *Samuel. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


[Edwin Samuel, Second Viscount Samuel] 


°STRABO (first century c.£.), Greek historian and geogra- 
pher. Born in Pontus, he traveled widely, and received the 
conventional education of his day. He wrote a comprehen- 
sive history in 47 books. Of this work only a few extracts have 
been preserved, most of them in *Josephus’ Antiquities. It is 
not surprising that the bulk of these extracts deal with mat- 
ters relating to the history of the Jews, Josephus having used 
Strabo as a source for his history of the Hasmonean state. To 
what extent Josephus was further indebted to Strabo it is im- 
possible to gauge. In any event, the history of Strabo, who was 
free from the pro-Herodian tendencies and the Syrian-Greek 
viewpoint of *Nicholas of Damascus, provided to some ex- 
tent a counterbalance to the latter’s writings. In his history 
Strabo frequently quoted the literary sources to which he had 
recourse; thanks to this the few extracts from him in Antiqui- 
ties have preserved the evidence of other historians who wrote 
about the Jews (Timagenes, *Hypsicrates of Amisus). 

The earliest event in Jewish history known to have been 
mentioned by Strabo was *Antiochus Epiphanes’ attack on the 
Temple in Jerusalem (Jos., Apion, 2:84). His comments on the 
penetration of Jews throughout the entire inhabited world, on 
their status in Cyrene, and on the organization of the Jewish 
settlement in Egypt (Jos., Ant., 14: 115 ff.) are particularly inter- 
esting. On the authority of Timagenes, Strabo depicts *Aristo- 
bulus 1 in a favorable light (ibid. 13:319), contrary to Josephus’ 
previous assessment of him, which was based on Nicholas. The 
final quotation from Strabo’s history deals with the execution 
of *Antigonus, and from it the affection of the Jewish people 
for Herod’s rival can be gauged. 

Strabo’s other great work, his Geographica in 17 books, 
has survived in its entirety. It is a comprehensive geogra- 
phy in which Erez Israel is described in the 16" book. Here, 
Strabo states that the most acceptable view about the origin 
of the Jews is that which regards them as descended from the 
Egyptians. According to him, the Jewish religion and nation 
originated with an Egyptian priest called Moses, who came to 
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realize that the Egyptians were misguided in depicting their 
gods in the form of animals. The same applied to the Greeks, 
with their anthropomorphic conception of the gods. Moses 
held that God embraces all things, the earth and the sea, that 
He is in reality “what we call heaven, the universe, and the 
nature of things.” Having succeeded in persuading intelli- 
gent men of this, Moses led them to the place now known as 
Jerusalem, where he established a just regime which his direct 
heirs maintained for a certain time. Later, however, they had 
priests who were superstitious and subsequently even tyran- 
nical. These changes led to acts of brigandage, as a result of 
which Judea and the neighboring countries suffered. Strabo 
briefly mentions the kingdom of *Alexander Yannai and the 
conquest of *Pompey (Jos., Ant., 14:34-6). Generally he dis- 
plays great respect for Moses and the ancient Jewish regime 
but rejects its later development. The last event in the political 
history of Judea quoted in Strabo geography is the banish- 
ment of *Archelaus in 6 c.£. In his geographical survey, Strabo 
describes at some length the region of Jericho and the Dead 
Sea, which he confuses with the Sirbonian Lake. His knowl- 
edge of the geography of Erez Israel is poor, and he apparently 
did not really know the country. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schuerer, Hist, 97, 179, 329 n. 11; Reinach, 
Textes, 89-113; K. Albert, Strabo als Quelle des Josephus (1902); Heine- 
mann, in: MGWJ, 63 (1919), 113-21; Norden, in: Festgabe Harnack 
(1921), 292-301; E. Jacoby, Fragmente der griechischen Historiker, 2A 
(Texts) (1926), 92f., 430-6; 2A (Commentary) (1926), 83, 291-5; Roos, 
in: Mnemosyne, 2 (Ger., 1935), 236-8; W. Aly, Strabonis Geographica, 


4 (Ger., 1957), 191ff. 
[Menahem Stern] 


°STRACK, HERMANN LEBERECHT (1848-1922), Ger- 
man Orientalist and theologian. Strack was born in *Berlin, 
where he became professor of Oriental languages and direc- 
tor-founder of the university's Institutum Judaicum. He was 
recognized as a leading non-Jewish scholar in the field of Bible 
and Talmud, Hebrew and Aramaic linguistics, Masorah, etc. 
Serving as an expert in German courts on a number of cases 
with antisemitic overtones, Strack took a firm line in defense 
of Judaism, and at the same time was active in the Protestant 
missionary movement (he edited Jahrbuch der evangelischen 
Judenmission and Zeitschrift fuer die Arbeit der evangelischen 
Kirche in Israel). 

In the field of linguistics his main publications were 
Grammatik des Biblisch-Aramaeischen (1921°); Hebraeische 
Grammatik (1952"; also in English (1886)); Juedisches Woer- 
terbuch (1916), a Yiddish dictionary; and Lehrbuch der neuhe- 
braeischen Sprache und Litteratur (1884). Of importance for 
the study of Masorah was his Dikduke ha-Teamim des Ahron 
ben Moscheh ben Ascher (1879), edited in cooperation with 
S. *Baer; Catalog der hebraeischen Bibelhandschriften der... 
Bibliothek in St. Petersburg (with A.E. Harkavy, 1875); and 
Prophetarum posteriorum Codex babylonicus Petropolitanus 
(1876). He also took part in the controversy surrounding the 
*Firkovich forgeries (A. Firkowitsch und seine Entdeckungen; 
1876). Strack wrote Einleitung in das Alte Testament (1906°) 
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and edited, together with O. Zoeckler, a short Bible com- 
mentary (1891-19057), to which he contributed several bibli- 
cal books; he also published a translation of and commentary 
on Ben Sira (1903). He wrote, with P. Billerbeck, a commen- 
tary to the New Testament which was based on Talmud and 
Midrash (4 vols., 1922-28) and demonstrated the Jewish rab- 
binic origin of most of Jesus’ sayings. He also issued annotated 
translations of several Mishnah tractates with Billerbeck, in- 
cluding Avot (1915*), together with a vocalized text. Strack’s 
Einleitung in Talmud und Midrash (1921°) became a standard 
reference work, the English edition, Introduction to the Tal- 
mud and Midrash (1931), which is based on the last but revised 
German one, being sponsored by the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis. 

In fighting the malicious accusations against Juda- 
ism, Strack wrote Das Blut im Glauben und Aberglauben der 
Menschheit (1911°), which was translated into English by H. 
Blanchamp as The Jew and Human Sacrifice... (1909). Works 
in the same vein include: Sind die Juden Verbrecher von Religi- 
onswegen? (1900); Juedische Geheimgesetze? (1925°); Herr Adolf 
Stoecker christliche Liebe und Wahrhaftigkeit (18867); and Die 
Aufhebung der Juden-Emanzipation und ihre rechtliche Be- 
gruendung (1895; cf. also his Das Wesen des Judentums; 1906). 
Strack’s courageous stand against growing German antisemi- 
tism brought him bitter denunciation by antisemitic writers 
such as K. Erbsreich and Th. *Fritsch; on the other hand his 
missionary activities came under attack from Jewish writers 
(P. Meyer, Woelfe im Schafsfell, 1893). 


STRAKOSCH, MAURICE (1825-1887), pianist and impre- 
sario. Born in Gross-Seelowitz, Moravia, Strakosch toured 
Europe as a pianist and immigrated to the U.S. in 1848. From 
1856 he worked chiefly as an operatic impresario, managed 
the concerts of his sister-in-law, the celebrated soprano Ade- 
lina Patti, and toured with his company in the U.S. and Eu- 
rope. Strakosch composed one opera Giovanni di Napoli, and 
pieces for piano, and wrote Ten Commandments of Music for 
the Perfection of the Voice (posthumous, 1896), and Souvenirs 
d'un Impresario (1887). 


STRAND, PAUL (1890-1976), U.S. photographer. The son of 
immigrants from Bohemia, Strand was born in New York City 
and given his first camera at the age of 12 by his well-to-do fa- 
ther. He was sent to the Ethical Culture School in 1904 for an 
education that gave equal weight to individual creativity and 
social engagement. There his teacher was Lewis Hine, who at 
the time was photographing immigrants arriving at Ellis Is- 
land. Hine introduced him to Alfred *Stieglitz, and in 1916 
Strand had his first one-man exhibition at Stieglitz’s famed 
“291” gallery. The last two issues of Stieglitz’s Camera Work in 
1917 were devoted to Strand’s photography, whose principal 
early subjects were Manhattan life and 20'*-century machin- 
ery. Several of his images from that period, including “Wall 
Street” (1915), “The White Fence” (1916) and “Blind” (1916), are 
considered revolutionary in their starkness and use of light 
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and shadow. Strand’s street photos of 1916, taken with a special 
camera designed to capture his subjects unawares, emulated 
Hines’ engaged stance. He focused on the city’s rich cultural 
mix (two Orthodox Jewish men deep in conversation; an el- 
derly woman with a time-creased face in Washington Square 
Park), but he also portrayed the city’s dispossessed, includ- 
ing a picture of a disheveled woman yawning and a man with 
dazed eyes in an Irish slum. 

After service in the Army Medical Corps, where he was 
introduced to X-ray and other medical camera procedures, 
Strand collaborated with Charles Sheeler on the film Man- 
hattan, released as New York the Magnificent in 1921. Strand 
made his exquisitely composed landscape and nature photo- 
graphs in the 1920s. With the onset of the Depression, Strand 
became active in politics. A socialist, he worked with the 
Group Theater, which had been formed in New York by Har- 
old *Clurman, Cheryl Crawford, and Lee *Strasberg in 1931. 
The Group was an attempt to create a theater collective with a 
company of trained players dedicated to presenting works by 
contemporary writers. Members of the group tended to hold 
left-wing political views and wanted to produce plays that 
dealt with important social issues. In 1935 Strand visited the 
Soviet Union and met the radical film director Sergei *Eisen- 
stein. When Strand returned to the United States, he began 
to produce socially significant documentary films, includ- 
ing The Plow That Broke the Plains in 1936, his film on trade 
unions in the Deep South, People of the Cumberlands the fol- 
lowing year, and Native Land in 1942. The latter evolved from 
a Congressional hearing on anti-labor activities. When it was 
released on the eve of World War 11, its message was consid- 
ered politically divisive. 

In 1936 Strand joined with Berenice Abbott to establish 
the Photo League in New York, whose initial purpose was to 
provide the radical press with photographs of trade-union 
activities and political protests. The Museum of Modern Art 
in New York held a full-scale retrospective of Strand’s work 
in 1945. Later in that decade, the Photo League was investi- 
gated by the House Un-American Activites Committee. Sev- 
eral members were blacklisted and Strand decided to leave the 
United States and live in France. There he produced A Profile 
of France with Claude Roy in 1952, A Village with Cesare Za- 
vattini in 1955, and Tir aMhurain, about the Hebrides, with 


Basil Davidson in 1968. 
[Stewart Kampel (274 ed.)] 


STRANGERS AND GENTILES. Ancient Israel was ac- 
quainted with two classes of strangers, resident aliens and 
foreigners who considered their sojourn in the land more or 
less temporary. The latter were referred to as zarim (01%) or 
nokhrim (0°73), terms generally applied to anyone outside 
the circle the writer had in view (e.g., Ex. 21:8; 29:33). They 
retained their ties to their original home and sought to main- 
tain their former political or social status. On occasion they 
came as invaders (11 Sam. 22:45-46; Obad. 11). More often they 
entered the land in the pursuit of trade and other commercial 
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ventures. The usual laws were not applicable to them, and they 
were protected by folk traditions concerning the proper treat- 
ment of strangers (cf. Job 31:32) and by special conventions 
resulting from contractual arrangements between the Israel- 
ites and their neighbors (cf. 1 Kings 20:34). In the legislation 
of Deuteronomy, an Israelite may charge a foreigner usury 
though he may not do so to a fellow Israelite (Deut. 23:21), and 
the septennial remission of debts does not apply to the debts 
of foreigners (Deut. 15:3). On the other hand, barred from the 
cult (Ex. 12:43), the foreigner was also not bound by the ritual 
laws, and it was permissible to sell him animals that had died 
a natural death (Deut. 14:21). The fact that Deuteronomy in- 
cludes a special prohibition against foreigners’ ascending the 
throne (Deut. 17:15) and that Solomon specifically requested 
that God listen to their prayers (1 Kings 8:41) may indicate 
the important position some foreigners occupied during the 
age of the monarchy. 

In contrast with the foreigner, the ger (14), the resident 
alien, lived more or less permanently in his adopted commu- 
nity. Like the Arabic jar, he was “the protected stranger,’ who 
was totally dependent on his patrons for his well-being. As 
W.R. Smith noted, his status was an extension of that of the 
guest, whose person was inviolable, though he could not en- 
joy all the privileges of the native. He, in turn, was expected 
to be loyal to his protectors (Gen. 21:23) and to be bound by 
their laws (Num. 15:15-16). 

Prior to the Exodus, resident aliens as a class were un- 
known in Israel. On the contrary, the Israelites themselves 
were gerim (Ex. 22:20) as were their ancestors (Gen. 15:13; cf. 
23:4; Ex. 2:22). Aliens were apparently attracted to their ranks 
when they left Egypt (Ex. 12:38, 48), and their numbers were 
further augmented during the time of the conquest of Canaan 
(Josh. 9:3ff.). By far the greatest number of gerim consisted of 
the earlier inhabitants of Canaan, many of whom were neither 
slain as Deuteronomy commands (cf. e.g., 7:2) nor reduced to 
total slavery (cf. 1 Kings 5:29; 11 Chron. 2:16-17). Immigrants 
also were numbered among them - foreigners who sought 
refuge in times of drought and famine (cf. Ruth 1:1) and refu- 
gees who fled before invading armies. 

Since all of the landed property belonged to Israelites (cf. 
Lev. 25:23-24), the gerim were largely day laborers and arti- 
sans (Deut. 24: 14-15; cf. 29:10). Both the Book of the Cov- 
enant which classed them among those who were dependent 
(Ex. 23:12) and the Decalogue which referred to them as “your 
stranger” (gerkha; Ex. 20:10; cf. Deut. 5:14) attest their infe- 
rior position in Israelite society. While a few acquired wealth 
(cf. Lev. 25:47), most of them were poor and were treated as 
the impoverished natives. Thus, they were permitted to share 
in the fallen fruit in the vineyard (Lev. 19:10), the edges of 
the field, and the gleanings of the harvest (Lev. 23:22; see also 
Poor, Provisions *for). Like the other poor folk they were also 
granted a share in the tithe of the third year (Deut. 14:29) and 
the produce of the Sabbatical Year (Lev. 25:6). 

Since the foreigners’ defenselessness made them vulner- 
able, the Israelites were frequently reminded of God’s spe- 
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AVIDOM, MENAHEM 


age and social revolution gave way to individual revolution, 
with contempt for social and poetic conventions. Character- 
istic is his mockery of the masses and accepted social norms 
with an emphasis on the individuality of the poet. More than 
any other contemporary poet he abandoned the usual po- 
etic language and coined new words, and did not hesitate to 
describe his own and other thought processes in an almost 
detached manner. This refusal to follow conventional paths 
brought in its train a fear of old age and death, as well as a 
profound interest in science and technology of the future. 
These subjects already appear in various forms in his earli- 
est poetry. 

In addition to the volume mentioned he published 
Beayot Ishiyot (“Personal Problems,” 1957), Sikkum Benayim 
(“Interim,” 1960), Shirei Lahaz (1962), Ma-she-hu Bishevil 
Mi-she-hu (“Something for Somebody,’ 1964), Shirim Bilti 
Efshari’im and Doah Ishi al Masa t.s.p. (“Impossible Poems,’ 
one volume, 1970), Shirim Hizoni’im (“External Poems,” 1970), 
Shirim Shimushi’im (“Practical Poems,’ 1973), Shirei Milhamah 
ve-Mehaah (“Poems of War and Protest; 1976), Shirim Ekro- 
niyim (“Axiomatic Poems,’ 1978), Avidaniyum 20 (1987), and 
the collection Berazim Arufei Sefatayim, which appeared post- 
humously (2001). He also published a play, David Avidan Mag- 
ish Teatron Mufshat (1965). 

A selection of his poems written between 1952 and 1966 
has appeared in English translation (mostly by himself) un- 
der the title Megaovertone. 

Towards the end of the 1960s Avidan applied himself 
to other artistic pursuits, holding a number of exhibitions 
and producing short films, but without the success which ac- 
companied his poetry. During his last years, Avidan, one of 
the best-known bohemian figures on the artistic scene of Tel 
Aviv, suffered from severe asthma attacks and lived in abject 
poverty. M. Ben published a long interview with him, which 
comes close to a biographical portrait, entitled David Avidan 
(2003). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Moked, in: Mevoot, 4 (Dec. 9, 1954); idem, 
in: Haarez (July 21, 1961). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Idem, Hoveret ha- 
Mukdeshet le-David Avidan (1995); H. Shaham, Hedim shel Niggun: 
Shirat Dor ha-Palmah ve- Havurat Likrat be-Zikatah le-Shirat Alter- 
man (1997). WEBSITE: www.ithLorg.il. 


[Abraham Balaban] 


AVIDOM (Mahler-Kalkstein), MENAHEM (1908-1995), 
Israeli composer. Avidom, who was born in Stanislav, Poland, 
immigrated to Palestine in 1925. He went to Paris to study 
music and was a music teacher in Tel Aviv from 1935 to 1946. 
From 1945 to 1952 he was general secretary of the Israel Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra and from 1952 to 1955 an adviser on the 
arts to the Ministry of Tourism. From 1955 to 1980 he was di- 
rector-general of the Israel Performing Rights Society (acum) 
and chairman of the Israel Composers’ League. As a com- 
poser, Avidom, using modern techniques, succeeded in in- 
terweaving Oriental musical elements - rhythmic, melodic, 
and stylistic - with Israeli dance rhythms. His works include 
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ten symphonies; a concerto for flute and strings and a violin 
concerto; two string quartets, a brass quartet, and Enigma for 
five wind instruments, percussion, and piano; seven operas, 
including Alexandra and In Every Generation; and an opera 
buffa, The Crook. Avidom’s more recent works include The 
Pearl and the Coral, ballet music for ten instruments written 
for the Inbal Theater (1972); Passacaglia for Piano (1973); Hom- 
mage a Rubinstein, six inventions on his name, commissioned 
for the 1973 International Rubinstein Competition; Yemenite 
Wedding Suite, for piano (1973), commissioned by Gerick Edi- 
tion, Germany; an overture (Spring), commissioned by the 
Jerusalem (Radio) Symphony Orchestra (1973); and The Fare- 
well or Louise, a radiophonic opera (1969). He was awarded 
an Israel Prize in 1961. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Gradenwitz, Music and Musicians in Israel 
(1959), 83-88; A. Holde, Jews in Music (1959), 319; A.M. Rothmueller, 
Music of the Jews (1954), 204 and index. 

{Herzl Shmueli] 


AVIDOV, ZVI (formerly Henry Klein; 1896-1984), Israeli 
agricultural entomologist. Avidov was born in Znin, Ger- 
many, into an Orthodox Jewish family. While in high school, 
he joined the Blau Weiss Zionist youth movement which duly 
oriented him in the direction of agriculture as the first step 
toward the realization of his idealistic aspirations, namely, 
to immigrate to Palestine and become a farm worker in the 
Land of Israel. In 1916 Avidov was drafted into the German 
Army and served for two years in the Signal Corps on both 
the Eastern and Western fronts of World War 1. In 1921 he 
immigrated to Palestine, where he worked as a farm laborer 
in Galilee and the Sharon regions. In 1923 he accepted an of- 
fer to join ES. *Bodenheimer as a field entomologist of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station established in Tel Aviv by 
the Palestine Zionist Executive (later the Volcani Institute 
in Rehovot). During their 30 years of collaboration, Boden- 
heimer and Avidov laid the foundation and built the structure 
of the science of agricultural entomology in Israel. In 1958 he 
joined the Hebrew University and was appointed professor 
of agricultural entomology at the Faculty of Agriculture at 
Rehovot, where he was credited with the training of a whole 
new generation of specialists in the field of applied entomol- 
ogy. Avidov’s contribution to entomological research in Israel 
was particularly prominent in the field of pest control, a field 
he pioneered. Apart from being instrumental in the training 
of the first cadres of practitioners and instructors, Avidov also 
established and headed the Department of Entomology at the 
Hebrew University’s Faculty of Agriculture. During 1959-62 he 
served as dean of the Faculty of Agriculture, an office which 
provided him with the opportunity to make unique contribu- 
tions to shaping the country’s higher education and research 
programs, not only in entomology but also in agriculture as 
a whole. Even after retiring from university teaching and ad- 
ministrative chores in 1965, Avidov continued full time with an 
intensive research program and supervision of graduate stu- 
dent work, concentrating mainly on the biology of natural en- 
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cial concern for the weak (Ex. 22:21-22; cf. Deut. 10:17-19) 
and were enjoined not to molest them (Ex. 22:20; cf. Jer. 7:6). 
They were not to be abused (Deut. 24:14) and were to receive 
equal treatment before the law (Deut. 1:16; cf. 24:17; 27:19). In 
case of accidental homicide, the cities of refuge were open to 
them as well (Num. 35:15), for there was to be “one standard 
for stranger and citizen alike” (Lev. 24:22). Moreover, the Is- 
raelites were enjoined to be especially solicitous of the welfare 
of the ger and to befriend him as one of their own, since they 
could recall the sufferings of their own people in the land of 
Egypt (Lev. 19:34; cf. Deut. 10:19). 

With the passage of time, the gerim were assimilated cul- 
turally and religiously. Doeg the Edomite, for instance, was a 
worshiper of YHWH by the time of Saul (1 Sam. 21:8), as was 
Uriah the Hittite in the reign of David (11 Sam. 11:11). Hence, 
the ger, in contrast to the nokhri, was required in many cases 
to conform to the ritual practices of the native Israelite. Thus, 
gerim were subject to laws dealing with ritual purification 
(Num. 19:2-10), incest (Lev. 18:26) and some of the food ta- 
boos (Lev. 17:10-16; but cf. Deut. 14:21). They were expected 
to observe the Sabbath (Ex. 20:10; Deut. 5:14), participate in 
the religious festivals (Deut. 16:11, 14), and fast on the Day of 
Atonement (Lev. 16:29). They were permitted to offer up burnt 
offerings (Lev. 17:8; 22:18; Num. 15:14 ff.) and, if circumcised, 
even to sacrifice the paschal lamb (Ex. 12:48-49; Num. 9:14). 
Indeed, they, no less than the Israelites, were expected to be 
loyal to YHWH (Lev. 20:2; cf. Ezek. 14:5-8). 

However, social differences did remain, and some gerim 
were better received than others. While third generation off- 
spring of Edomites and Egyptians might “be admitted into 
the congregation of the Lord” (Deut. 23:8-9), Ammonites and 
Moabites were not to be admitted “even in the tenth genera- 
tion” (23:4). Furthermore, even while the Holiness Code ad- 
monished Israelites not to subject their fellows to slavery (Lev. 
25:39), they were specifically permitted to do so to the chil- 
dren of resident aliens (25:45-46). A Hebrew slave belonging 
to a ger could be redeemed immediately, and if not redeemed 
served until the Jubilee Year (25:47ff.), but one belonging to 
an Israelite served until the *Jubilee (25:39 ff.). Correspond- 
ingly, a Hebrew could serve as a hired or bound laborer (25:40) 
of an Israelite, but only as a hired laborer of an alien (25:50). 
Indeed, the humble position of the ger generally was empha- 
sized by the usage of the term in the Holiness Code: e.g., “The 
land is Mine; you are but strangers resident with Me” (25:23; 
cf. 25:35, but see *Proselyte). 

In practice, of course, there were Israelites who became 
propertyless and destitute and had to support themselves as 
day laborers (Deut. 24:14; cf. Lev. 19:13), and no doubt there 
were also gerim who became prosperous and acquired land. 
This narrowed the gap between the two classes and resulted 
in frequent intermingling. Marriages between the two groups 
did take place, only marriages between Israelites and the ab- 
original inhabitants of Palestine being prohibited in Deuter- 
onomy 7:3-4. On close examination it appears that even in the 
theory (and it was hardly more) of the author of Ezra-Nehe- 
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miah only marital alliances with the non-Israelites of Palestine 
were illegitimate, because the laws of Deuteronomy 7:3-4 and 
23:3-9 applied to them. The absorption of converts from other 
nations is reported with equanimity — Ezra 2:59-60 (= Neh. 
7:61-62); Ezra 6:21; Nehemiah 10:29 (“and everyone who with- 
drew from the uncleanness of the peoples of the lands [note 
the plural] to the teaching of God”). The phenomenon of such 
conversions is alluded to in Isaiah 56:3 and Zechariah 2:15; 
8:20ff., and the predictions of the conversion of the gentiles 
in Isaiah and Jeremiah are well known. In late Second Temple 
times, the term ger had become virtually synonymous with 
“proselyte;’ and strangers were admitted to the religious fel- 


lowship of Israel (Jos., Apion, 2:28). 
[David L. Lieber] 


Whereas, as stated, the word ger in the Bible was taken 
to refer to the proselyte, the ger toshav, the “resident stranger,’ 
was regarded as belonging to a different and special charac- 
ter. He was a non-Jew who accepted some, but not all of the 
commandments of the Torah, as a result of which he was per- 
mitted to reside in the land of Israel and enjoy many of the 
privileges of citizenship. Various views are expressed by the 
rabbis as to the qualifications which entitle the resident gen- 
tile to be accepted as a ger toshav, ranging from the renuncia- 
tion of idolatry to one who accepts the whole of the discipline 
of the Torah with the exception of the dietary laws (Av. Zar. 
64b). The halakhah was decided that it applies to the person 
accepting the seven “Noachide Laws” (Maim. Yad, Issurei Bi'ah 
14:7; Sh. Ar., YD 124:1). The laws, privileges, and restrictions of 
the ger toshav are exhaustively dealt with in the Talmud. As, 
however, it was laid down that the acceptance of a ger toshav 
was permitted only during the period that the Jubilee was in 
force, and that law was no longer in power in talmudic times, 
the discussion was purely academic. 

Fora full discussion of the post-biblical period see *Gen- 
tile. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: WR. Smith, Lectures on the Religion of the 
Semites (1889, 1956), 75-79; M. Guttmann, in: HUCA, 3 (1926), 1-20; 
TJ. Meek, in: JBL, 49 (1930), 172-80; Pedersen, Israel, 1-2 (1926), 4off., 
505; 3-4 (1940), 397, 583-4; Kaufmann Y., Toledot, 2 (1947), 191-2, 459; 
idem, Golah ve-Nekhar, 1 (19547), 226ff.; L.A. Snijders, in: oTS, 10 
(1954), 1-154; de Vaux, Anc Isr, 74ff.; ET, 6 (1965), 296-304. 


STRANSKY, JAROSLAV (1884-1973), Czech politician. 
Stransky was born in Brno, the son of Adolf Stransky (1855- 
1931), one of the leading Jews in the National Democratic 
Party, who was a member of the Austro-Hungarian Parlia- 
ment before World War 1 and became the first minister of 
commerce in Czechoslovakia when it became an indepen- 
dent state in 1918. He had abandoned Judaism, however, and 
his son was raised as a Christian. Jaroslav Stransky played a 
leading role in the Czech National Socialist Party (founded 
before, and having no connection with, the National Socialist 
Party of Hitler) and, on the outbreak of World War 11, went 
into exile in England with the president of Czechoslovakia, 
Edvard Bene. He served in the cabinet of the Czechoslo- 
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vak government-in-exile in London and was deputy prime 
minister, minister of education, and minister of justice in the 
postwar government of the country. In 1948, he returned to 
Great Britain, and later settled in the United States, but again 
returned to England, where he died. Stransky was conscious 
of his Jewish origin. In 1922, he took over the ownership of 
the Czech-language daily Lidové Noviny in Brno, which had 
been founded by his father, and transformed it into a liberal 
daily of international standard. It was one of the few Czech 
newspapers to support Jewish aims in Erez Israel under the 
Mandate and to defend Jews against antisemitism both in the 
pre-Hitler era and the period preceding the Nazi occupation 
of Czechoslovakia after the Munich agreement. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.W. Bruegel, in: The Jews of Czechoslovakia, 
2 (1971); K. Baum, in: Jewish Chronicle (Aug. 24, 1973). 


STRANSKY, JOSEF (1872-1936), conductor and composer. 
Born in Humpolec, Bohemia, Stransky studied medicine (re- 
ceiving his M.D. in Prague, 1896), and music in Leipzig and 
then in Vienna with Dvorak and Bruckner. Stransky con- 
ducted a student orchestra in Prague, and in 1898 had his 
first professional engagement at the Neues Deutsches Theater 
there. In 1903 he moved to the Hamburg Opera as principal 
conductor and in 1910 worked with the Bluethner Orchestra in 
Berlin. In 1911 he succeeded *Mahler as conductor of the New 
York Philharmonic Society (to the distress of Strauss, who 
thought Stransky would give German conducting a bad name 
abroad). A large bequest (by Joseph Pulitzer) enabled him 
to carry out successfully the sweeping reforms instituted by 
Mahler. He pleased his New York audience with his uncontro- 
versial but not altogether unspiced programs. He conducted 
the premiere (1922) at the Philharmonic of *Schoenberg’s Bach 
chorale-prelude transcriptions, despite having received a sul- 
phurous letter from Schoenberg. In 1923, he became conduc- 
tor of the newly formed New York State Symphony Orches- 
tra, but gave up conducting in 1925 to work as an art dealer. 
Stransky published the book Modern Paintings by German and 
Austrian Masters (1916); composed an operetta, Der General; 
songs; orchestral and other instrumental music. His editions 
include an adaptation of Berlioz’s Béatrice et Bénédict, which 
he felt needed reorchestration for modern taste. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove Music Online; Baker’s Biographical 
Dictionary of Musicians (1997); O.G. Villard, “Joseph Stransky Re- 
signs,’ in: The Nation, 116, no. 3008 (February 28, 1923). 


[Naama Ramot (2"4 ed.)] 


STRASBERG, LEE (1901-1982), U.S. theatrical director and 
teacher. Born in Budanov (then Austria-Hungary), his fam- 
ily moved in 1909 to New York, where Strasberg became en- 
tranced with the theater, largely through the influence of the 
Chrystie Street Settlement House. In 1923, after seeing a per- 
formance of the Moscow Art Theater then touring under 
the direction of Stanislavsky, he enrolled in the American 
Laboratory Theater, which followed Stanislavsky’s realistic 
principles. He began his professional career in 1924 with the 
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Theater Guild, first as assistant stage manager and then as an 
actor. In 1931 Strasberg, Cheryl Crawford, and Harold Clur- 
man founded the Group Theater, which came to exercise a 
profound influence on the American stage. He directed sev- 
eral plays, of which Men in White (1933) won a Pulitzer Prize, 
but resigned in 1937 after a policy dispute. In 1947, he joined 
the Actors Studio and became its artistic director in 1948. The 
Studio was largely shaped by him and became famous for its 
“Method” approach to acting. Its pupils won acclaim for an 
intense personal style. Strasberg has said, “Acting is to live 
on a stage. This means an actor must be able to react to an 
imaginary stimulus just as hard as he would to a real stimu- 
lus.’ Strasberg maintained close ties with Jewish theater and 
directed several productions for *Habimah, the National The- 
ater of Israel. 

He made his film debut at age 73, portraying a Jewish 
mobster in The Godfather, Part 11 (1974), which garnered him 
an Oscar nomination for Best Supporting Actor. Subsequent 
films include The Cassandra Crossing (1976); the TV movie 
The Last Tenant (1976); And Justice for All (1979); Boardwalk 
(1979); Going in Style (1979); and the Tv movie Skokie (1981). 

His book A Dream of Passion: The Development of the 
Method was published in 1987. 

His daughter, susAN (1938-1999), a film and stage ac- 
tress, was best known for her performance on Broadway in 
the title role of The Diary of Anne Frank (1955), which earned 
her a Tony nomination for Best Actress. A close friend of 
Marilyn Monroe’s, she wrote Marilyn and Me (1992), as well 
as Bittersweet (1990). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Current Biography Yearbook, 1960 (1961), 
406-8; Enciclopedia dello Spettacolo (1962), s.v., incl. bibl. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: C. Adams, Lee Strasberg: The Imperfect Genius of the 
Actors Studio (1980); L. Hull, Strasberg’s Method as Taught by Lorrie 
Hull (1985); J. Strasberg, Accidentally on Purpose (2000). 


[Raphael Rothstein / Ruth Beloff (2"4 ed.)] 


STRASBOURG (Ger. Strassburg), capital of the depart- 
ment of Bas-Rhin, Alsace, E. France. The earliest conclusive 
evidence on the presence of Jews in Strasbourg dates from 
1188. During the anti-Jewish persecutions connected with the 
Third Crusade, the Jews fled from the town and a number of 
other towns, but they appear to have returned after a short 
while. The statutes of the town (from about 1200) mention 
the Jews, who were by then living in a special quarter. At the 
beginning of the 13" century at the latest, they already owned 
a cemetery; the oldest remaining epitaph belongs to the year 
1213. The synagogue is not mentioned until 1292. The size of 
the Jewish community, as well as its economic power, is re- 
flected in the fact that in 12.42 it paid the highest tax of all the 
Jewish communities of the empire. Until about 1260, the Jews 
of Strasbourg were subjected to the authority of the bishop. 
From the first half of the 13‘ century, some Christians bore the 
surname of “Jew” (Jude), which probably attests to their Jew- 
ish origin. In spite of demographic losses due to conversions, 
the number of Jews in Strasbourg was constantly on the rise 
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as a result of immigration from other Alsatian localities, as 
well as other Germanic localities, so that in 1306, with addi- 
tional arrivals from France, the Jewish population numbered 
about 300. *Moneylending appears to have been their sole 
economic activity, their customers including Christian reli- 
gious institutions and noblemen. Loans ran as high as 6,000 
livres. 

In his account of the massacre of the Jews of Strasbourg 
after they had been accused of propagating the *Black Death, 
a local chronicler points out that the real poison by which 
the Jews of Strasbourg had perished was usury. In addition, 
the Jews also suffered as a result of the battle for municipal 
power between the patricians and the master craftsmen. The 
patrician municipality sought to protect the Jews, and at the 
end of 1348, when rumors spread that the Jews were poison- 
ing the wells in order to spread the plague, it preferred to re- 
frain from any action until an inquiry had been conducted 
in the localities where similar accusations had been voiced 
(including *Lausanne, *Chillon, *Berne, *Colmar, *Cologne, 
and *Freiburg in Breisgau). Although the guilt of the Jews was 
taken for granted almost universally, the council of Strasbourg 
remained convinced of their innocence and even took up their 
defense. On Feb. 9, 1349, however, Mayor Peter Swarber and 
two counselors were compelled by the craftsmen to resign. On 
February 13, the new council decided to burn the Jews. Ac- 
cording to tradition, the decision was enforced on Saturday, 
February 14, when 2,000 Jews perished. The only ones spared 
were those who accepted baptism; however, a number of those 
converts were the victims of a new persecution in the summer 
of 1349, when the plague actually reached the town and took 
a heavy toll of lives. On Sept. 12, 1349, Emperor Charles rv of- 
ficially pardoned the town for the massacre of the Jews and 
the plunder of their possessions. Until the French Revolution, 
two calls upon a horn, played nightly, perpetuated the memory 
of the supposed treason of the Jews. 

In spite of the town's decision to prohibit the settlement 
of Jews for a period of 100 years, a number of Jews were au- 
thorized to reside there from 1369 onward, though against 
the payment of extremely high fees. They numbered at least 
25 families when they were again expelled from Strasbourg 
at the end of 1388, on this occasion “forever.” Those banished 
established themselves in surrounding villages, from where 
they continued to maintain commercial relations with the 
inhabitants of Strasbourg. Magistrates frequently intervened 
(e.g., in 1570) to prohibit these relations completely or reduce 
them to a minimum. From at least 1512, and probably much 
earlier, the Jews who wished to enter the town were required 
to pay an expensive toll. In time, this admission fee was in- 
creased by an additional payment to the municipal servant 
who accompanied each Jew in all his movements and super- 
vised the lawfulness of his activities. When the exceptional 
Jew was authorized to spend the night in Strasbourg - nor- 
mally at the Corbeau Inn or at the Ours-Noir Hotel - he had 
to pay a double toll, that is, the fee which he would have paid 
had he returned the next day. On certain occasions, such as 
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in 1639, this supervision was accompanied by an interroga- 
tion and a search at the gates of the town to determine the 
goods which the Jews brought and the persons with whom 
they intended to establish contact. The Jews endeavored to 
circumvent both the payment of toll rates and humiliating 
treatment by concluding their transactions outside the town. 
The municipality, in order to protect its handsome income, 
would then intervene against such practices. In 1648, for ex- 
ample, it prohibited the sale of horses at any site other than 
the horse market of the town. 

Relations between the Jews and the Council of Stras- 
bourg were not always hostile. Joseph Joselmann b. Gershom 
of Rosheim, in particular, succeeded through his diplomatic 
talents in obtaining the council's support. In 1537 he obtained a 
letter of recommendation to the prince-elector of Saxony, and 
in 1541 called the attention of the council to the anti-Jewish 
pamphlet of the Strasbourg preacher M. *Bucer, and in 1543 
to the writings of M. *Luther, “Concerning the Jews and Their 
Lies” and “Concerning the Shem ha-Meforash” (Tetragram- 
maton). He thereby succeeded in obtaining an order against 
new publications of these writings. 

Once the town came under French sovereignty (1681), the 
severity of the anti-Jewish measures was eased or they were 
even temporarily suspended, such as in time of war to enable 
the Jews of the surrounding area to take refuge in the town. 
The minister R.L. de Voyer Marquis dArgenson, however, was 
compelled to intercede in favor of Moses Blim, a purveyor of 
the army, and his Jewish partners to enable them to reside 
in Strasbourg until 1748. Again, the intervention of the royal 
authorities was required in 1767 to permit *Cerfbeer, also an 
army purveyor, to reside in Strasbourg during the winter and, 
from 1771, during the entire year. The numerous members of 
Cerfbeer’s family and the persons engaged in his service also 
benefited from this personal authorization, so that in 1785 he 
occupied three or four houses with 60-70 people. In the let- 
ters patent of 1785, which abolished the “corporal toll,” a spe- 
cial mention was made of Strasbourg, where “the Jews are 
subjected to a corporal tax which reduces them to the level of 
animals... a levy which appears to debase humanity.” In spite 
of the king’s commitment to indemnify the town for the loss 
of income, Strasbourg was reluctant to apply this edict. 

A few years later there was almost unanimous opposi- 
tion to granting the rights of citizenship to the Jews. Immedi- 
ately after the National Assembly had done so, however, many 
Jews established themselves in Strasbourg. In the revolution- 
ary year II, it was especially the Jews who became the target 
of the antireligious campaign. A contradictory situation re- 
sulted: it was the Republic which revived medieval practices 
by seizing, together with religious objects, all the Jewish books, 
particularly those of the Talmud, to be burned in an immense 
auto-da-fé. In 1806 seven delegates represented the 1,500 Jews 
of Strasbourg at the *Assembly of Notables. Immediately after 
the constitution of the Consistories, Joseph David *Sinzheim, 
until then chief rabbi of Strasbourg, became chief rabbi of the 
Central Consistory. The community, which was constantly 
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growing, soon developed exemplary institutions. In addition 
to the synagogues, it supported a vocational school from 1825, 
an old age home called “Elisa” from 1853, and a rabbinical sem- 
inary for a short while from 1885. The German annexation of 
1871 was responsible for the departure of a number of Jews 
for France. There was a particularly rapid numerical growth 
between the two world wars. Immigration from abroad was 
much lower than in other towns. In 1931, of almost 8,500 Jews 
living in Strasbourg, over 60% were born in France. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


Hebrew printing 

In 1504 Johann Grueninger published in Strasbourg G. 
Reysch'’s Margarita Philosophica, which included a Hebrew 
grammar by Pelican, a Hebrew alphabet, and other Hebrew 
texts, all printed by woodblocks. In 1541 Paul *Fagius was ap- 
pointed professor of Hebrew at Strasbourg University, and 
this led to the production of Hebrew textbooks for his stu- 
dents by the press of Johann Knobloch (or his successors). 
Fagius’ own edition of parts of Targum Onkelos appeared in 
these texts in 1546, probably together with reprints of other 
texts, which he and Elijah Levita had published at Isny and 
Konstanz in the preceding years. In 1589 Elias Schadaeus set 
up a Hebrew press for which he himself prepared the Hebrew 
type, and in 1591 printed an edition of Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
and Song of Songs. 

It was only toward the end of the 18" century that He- 
brew printing resumed in Strasbourg, with the publication of 
Bezalel Ashkenazi’s Shitah Mekubezzet on Ketubbot and Sol- 
omon Algazi’s Lehem Setarim, by Jonah Lorenz in 1777. This 
printing venture was inspired and financed by Cerfbeer and 
his brother-in-law, David Sinzheim. The auxiliary personnel 
were experienced typesetters, correctors, etc. from other print- 
ing centers, such as Hanau. 


Holocaust Period 

With the outbreak of World War 11 in September 1939, the en- 
tire population of Strasbourg was evacuated to the southwest 
of France. After the French capitulation (June 1940), the Jewish 
community succeeded in making basic provisional arrange- 
ments in southwestern France - setting up a synagogue and 
a welfare bureau in Périgueux and a synagogue in Limoges. 
As a result, a large number of Jews from Strasbourg were able 
to survive the war. Chief Rabbi René *Hirschler, mobilized 
in 1939, continued in his post as an itinerant rabbi after the 
defeat and Nazi occupation, and visited the Strasbourg Jew- 
ish community dispersed in more than 50 localities south of 
the Loire. In Strasbourg proper, the Nazis set fire to the Quai 
Kléber synagogue erected in 1898 and systematically destroyed 
all traces of the structure. Strasbourg Jews played a major role 
in educational work, welfare, sanitation, and in armed resis- 
tance. They set up agricultural schools and helped to direct 
them in the framework of the Jewish French scouting move- 
ment (Eclaireurs Israélites de France). Under the auspices of 
*osE, they helped open clinics and children’s homes. They 
also organized flight to Switzerland or to Palestine (via Spain) 
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for infants and older children and joined in the armed resis- 
tance. As a result of their participation in these activities, Rab- 
bis Hirschler, Robert Brunschwig and Elie Cyper, along with 
youth leader Léo Cohn, were arrested and deported to death 
camps. Rabbis Samy Klein and Aron Wolf were also killed in 
the course of their resistance work. 


Contemporary Period 
About 10,000 Jews lived in Strasbourg on the eve of World 
War 11. Eight thousand came back after the liberation, 1,000 
died in concentration camps, and another 1,000 decided to 
settle elsewhere. In 1965 there were 12,000 Jews in Strasbourg 
(4.5% of the total population). This increase was the result of 
natural growth (300), immigration from smaller Alsatian cen- 
ters (1,200), immigration from Central Europe (500), and set- 
tling of refugees from North Africa (2,000). The Jewish pop- 
ulation had been diminishing since 1955; however, in the late 
1960s the birthrate was 7.5% and the mortality rate 12%; the 
number of mixed marriages increased by 40% between 1960 
and 1965. Nevertheless, the community was strengthened by 
the absorption of an independent Polish-rite group in 1948 
and North African Jews, for whom oratories were built or ar- 
ranged in several neighborhoods. By the turn of the century 
the Jewish population had increased to around 15,000. Stras- 
bourg Jewry was one of the most active communities on the 
continent of Europe after World War 11. Institutions created 
since 1945 stress Jewish education, contrary to the trend preva- 
lent before. They included a kindergarten, a full-time school, 
two boarding houses for high school and university students, 
two yeshivot, a monthly bulletin, and a weekly radio program. 
The University of Strasbourg had a chair of Jewish studies held 
by André *Neher. The Synagogue of Peace was inaugurated 
in 1958. It includes a large community center, which has often 
been the site of national and international Jewish congresses. 
The latent antisemitism of the Alsatian population was ex- 
pressed by the establishment of organizations to prevent the 
return of Jewish property (confiscated in 1940) to the owners, 
and later to prevent the erection of a synagogue on city land. 
[Lucien Lazare] 
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STRASBURGER, EDUARD (1844-1912), German botanist 
and one of the founders of modern plant cytology. Strasburger, 
born in Warsaw, was made director of the Botanical Institute 
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at Jena in 1869, and two years later, when only 27 years of age, 
was appointed full professor there. In 1880 he became pro- 
fessor at Bonn, where he worked until his death. Under his 
direction, the botanical institute became a world center for 
research in botany and especially in the newly emerging sci- 
ence of cell biology. 

Strasburger’s early research dealt with the embryology 
of liverworts, ferns, and conifers. He recognized the homol- 
ogy of the archegonium of the fern with the embryo sac of 
conifers. This discovery helped lay the basis for one of the 
fundamental generalizations of plant evolution: the essential 
correspondence of the life cycles of higher and lower plants. 
Among Strasburger’s pioneer contributions to cell biology 
were his description of mitotic cell division in plants and his 
observation of the longitudinal splitting of the chromosomes 
in the process. Strasburger arrived at the conclusion that the 
cell division process was the same in plants and animals and 
set forth the generalization that nuclei arise only from preex- 
isting nuclei. His observation of the union of male and female 
nuclei in the reproduction of plants was of the utmost signifi- 
cance in establishing the universal character of the phenom- 
enon of fertilization and the role of the nucleus as the vehicle 
of heredity. Strasburger was the author of the important book 
Ueber Zellbildung und Zelltheilung (1875), and an influential 
Lehrbuch der Botanik fuer Hochschulen (1894, 19677°; Text- 
book of Botany, 1898, 1965”). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Karsten, in: Berichte der Deutschen bota- 
nischen Gesellschaft, 30 (1912), (61)-(86) (second pagin.), incl. bibl. 


of his writings. 
[Mordecai L. Gabriel] 


STRASHUN, MATHIAS (Mattityahu; 1819-1885), talmu- 
dic scholar, founder of the Strashun Library. Mathias, the son 
of Samuel *Strashun, was born in Vilna. His family was well- 
to-do and at the age of 13 he married the eldest daughter of 
the wealthy Joseph Elijah Eliasberg and was financially inde- 
pendent during his whole life. According to his own testimony 
(Ha-Maggid, 3 (1859), 158), in his youth he already began to 
make marginal notes on every book he read and acquired 
a profound mastery of every branch of Jewish scholarship. 
He knew Greek and Latin, as well as Russian, Polish, and 
German, and had an extensive knowledge of philosophy, his- 
tory, and astronomy. When H.M. *Pineles and H.S. *Slonim- 
ski had a difference of opinion on an astronomical-calendri- 
cal point, they agreed to submit the dispute to Strashun for 
his final decision (ibid., 12 (1868), 149). He was approached 
to accept the position of rabbi of Berlin but refused. Besides 
his scholarly activities, he was a prominent communal leader, 
the head of the Zedakah Gedolah (which in effect was the of- 
ficial organization of the community of Vilna) of the hevra 
kaddisha, and was responsible for the collection of funds for 
Erez Israel. He was one of the heads of the *Mekize Nirda- 
mim society. Independent, he adopted a firm attitude and 
showed considerable initiative. Strashun was held in esteem 
by the government authorities; he was appointed to the city 
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council of Vilna and was a member of the Vilna branch of 
the Russian Imperial Bank in 1869, and was decorated by the 
government. 

Only one work by Strashun has been published, the 
Mattat Yah (1892), a commentary on, and annotation to, the 
Midrash Rabbah, edited by his friend Shalom Pludermacher, 
who included it in a bibliographical list of Strashun’s 316 pe- 
riodical publications. It was in those publications, including 
Pirhei Zafon, Kerem Hemed, Ha-Maggid, and Ha-Levanon, 
that, generally under the title Minhah Belulah ba-Shemen, 
Strashun published his researches, but mostly not under his 
own name, using a wide variety of noms de plume, either ini- 
tials, or such names as Ani Ve-Hu, Ve-Hu Ve-Hu, etc. They 
also appeared in the Israelitische Literaturblatt (1883) and his 
annotations to the Midrash were published in A. *Wuensche’s 
German translation of the Midrash Rabbah. His selected writ- 
ings appeared in Hebrew in 1969. 

[Shillem Warhaftig] 

Strashun was a devoted bibliophile and book collector 
and his extensive library, bequeathed to the Vilna commu- 
nity, contained over 5,700 volumes, many personally anno- 
tated by him. The library was opened to the public in 1892, 
and in 1901 it was transferred to a house specially erected for 
the purpose in the courtyard of the synagogue. The first di- 
rector of the library, Samuel Strashun, edited and published 
a catalog of the library in his Likkutei Shoshannim (1889). Af- 
ter his death, the library was headed by his son Isaac Stras- 
hun. The librarian Khaykel Lunski, who supervised the read- 
ing room, became one of the most popular figures in Vilna. 
Over the years, many books were added to the library, mainly 
from the contributions and estates of authors and rabbis of 
Vilna. From 1928 the University of Vilna sent a copy of ev- 
ery book published in Poland in Hebrew or Yiddish to the li- 
brary. By the late 1930s, there were over 35,000 books in the 
library, the overwhelming majority of them dealing with He- 
braica and Judaica. There were also 150 manuscripts and five 
incunabula. The library served the vast number of students, 
teachers, journalists, and authors of Vilna. Various scientific 
circles convened in the library building. Zalman *Shneour 
described it in his poem “Vilna.” When the Nazis occupied 
the town in the summer of 1941, they destroyed some of the 
books and transferred others to Frankfurt. Several thousand 
books were found after World War 11 and distributed among 
the yrvo Library in New York and the National Library and 
other libraries in Erez Israel. 

[Yehuda Slutsky] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Radner, in: Keneset ha-Gedolah, 1 (1890), 
3° pagination, 25f.; Ha-Asif, 2 (1886), 45-47; 3 (1887), 122; S. Pluder- 
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STRASHUN (Zaskovitzer), SAMUEL BEN JOSEPH (1794- 
1872), Lithuanian merchant and talmudic scholar. Originally 
called Zaskovitzer, after the place of his birth, Zaskovitz, Stras- 
hun adopted the surname of his father-in-law, David Strashun. 
David Strashun acquired a business in Vilna, and also opened 
a Klaus named after him. Samuel, relieved by his father-in- 
law of all material cares, devoted himself to study there. His 
teacher was R. Abraham *Danzig, who refers to him in his Bi- 
nat Adam and Hokhmat Adam under his original name. Even 
after his father-in-law’s death in 1843, he was able to continue 
his studies while his wife and brothers ran a department store 
in Vilna. Strashun was also one of the leaders of the Vilna 
community. He refused to accept an appointment as rabbi of 
Suwalki, devoting himself entirely to study and teaching. 

Strashun’s fame rests upon his extensive annotations 
and glosses on almost every tractate of the Talmud and of the 
Mishnah. He followed the example of Elijah Gaon of Vilna, es- 
chewing, as he himself testifies (in a letter to R. Heshel Levin), 
the method of pilpul, confining himself to giving sources, es- 
tablishing the correct text, commenting, and giving original 
interpretations. He dealt with individual words and even let- 
ters, often pointing out how a mistake in explaining initials 
had distorted the text. He did not hesitate to suggest new hal- 
akhic rulings, not all of which were accepted. His annotations 
on the Talmud take up about 100 folio pages. In addition he 
annotated the Midrash Rabbah, adopting the same method. 
Strashun’s commentary reveals his wide knowledge of Hebrew 
grammar and his acquaintance with history, geography, and 
foreign languages. In addition to the above commentaries, 
which are included in the Romm (Vilna) editions of the Tal- 
mud and Midrash, he wrote novellae to Maimonides’ Mishneh 
Torah, to the Shulhan Arukh Orah Hayyim, and to the Sifrei. 
He also composed glosses to the Maaseh Ray, on the customs 
of Elijah Gaon of Vilna (1887). 

Of his children the best known was Mathias *Strashun. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Radner, in: Keneset ha-Gedolah, 1 (1890), 
3° pagination 22-24; H.N. Maggid-Steinschneider, Ir Vilna (1900), 
250; Z. Harkavy and R. Katzenellenbogen, in: S. Strashun, Mekorei ha- 
Rambam la-Rashash (1956), 53ff.; idem, Le-Heker Mishpahot (1953), 
44 ff; J.L. Maimon, Middei Hodesh be-Hodsho, 6 (1960), 109 ff. 

[Shillem Warhaftig] 


STRASSFELD, MICHAEL (1950-_), U.S. rabbi and educa- 
tor. Born to a rabbinic family, his father Meyer Strassfeld was 
an Orthodox rabbi in Dorchester, Massachusetts, who moved 
to a Conservative synagogue in Marblehead. A graduate of 
Brandeis University (B.A. 1971, M.A. 1972), Strassfeld was in- 
fluenced by American anti-establishment “counterculture” in 
the late 1960s. He was active in the havurah (Jewish religious 
fellowship) movement as part of a Jewish counterculture, cul- 
tivating personal involvement and knowledge as alternatives 
to the passivity and superficiality of Judaism as practiced in 
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the conventional American middle-class synagogue. Between 
1973 and 1980, while a member of havurot in Boston and New 
York, he co-edited the three volumes of the highly popular The 
Jewish Catalog, a do-it-yourself guide to Jewish living designed 
to make Jewish knowledge and havurah-style practice acces- 
sible to Jews disaffected with the conventional synagogue. Be- 
tween 1979 and 1982 he served as chairperson of the National 
Havurah Committee, the coordinating body of independent 
havurot in North America. 

In 1982 Strassfeld assumed the first of a series of posi- 
tions in Congregation Ansche Chesed in New York City, a 
run-down synagogue amenable to experimenting with inno- 
vative practices in order to survive. He opened the synagogue 
as a venue for several havurah-inspired minyanin (prayer 
quorums) accommodating different prayer styles, and ap- 
plied insights derived from the Jewish counterculture to the 
congregational setting. 

His realization that the synagogue as the central institu- 
tion of American Jewry could be a venue for innovation in 
Jewish life led him to pursue rabbinical studies. In 1991 he was 
ordained by the Reconstructionist movement, which had cul- 
tivated havurot and a participatory spirit of innovation since 
its inception as a distinct denomination in the early 1960s. 
From 1991 to 2001 Strassfeld served as rabbi of Congregation 
Ansche Chesed. In 2001 he became rabbi of the Society for the 
Advancement of Judaism in New York, a congregation known 
for its creative approach to Judaism since its establishment by 
Mordecai M. Kaplan in 1922. 

Strassfeld has been active in infusing elements of the 
ecstatic worship and intimate community associated with 
Hasidism into American Jewish life. The resulting synthesis, 
known as “neo-Hasidism,’ draws from the egalitarianism of 
the havurah while recognizing a role for the “rebbe,’ or char- 
ismatic spiritual leader. Neo-Hasidism originated in the late 
1960s as a motif differentiating the Jewish counterculture from 
“establishment” Judaism of that time. In his books and teach- 
ing, and especially by assuming the rabbinate of an urban 
congregation, Strassfeld has embodied the principle of intro- 
ducing neo-Hasidism into the mainstream of contemporary 
American Judaism. 

His major publications include A Book of Life (2002); 
A Night of Questions: A Passover Haggadah, co-editor J. Lev- 
itt. (2000); The Jewish Holidays (1985); A Shabbat Haggadah, 
editor (1981); The Third Jewish Catalog, co-editor S. Strassfeld 
(1980); A Passover Haggadah, editor (1979); The Second Jew- 
ish Catalog, co-editor S. Strassfeld (1975); The Jewish Cata- 
log, co-editors R. Siegel and S. Strassfeld (1973). He has also 
contributed articles to Jewish periodicals, notably Response, 


Shma, and Tikkun. 
[Peter Margolis (2"¢ ed.)] 


STRASSFELD, SHARON (1950-_), U.S. Jewish educator, 
feminist, and community organizer. Educated at the Provi- 
dence Hebrew Day School in Rhode Island and the Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts (B.A. 1971), Strassfeld participated in 
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the Jewish “counterculture” through the havurah movement 
as a member of “Havurat Shalom” in suburban Boston from 
1971 to 1975. Drawing from this experience, she co-edited the 
three volumes of The Jewish Catalog, (1973, 1975, and 1980), in- 
spired by the countercultural Whole Earth Catalog which had 
appeared several years earlier. Strassfeld was instrumental in 
establishing the annual Havurah Summer Institute, a week- 
long educational and cultural retreat first held in 1979, and an 
innovative Jewish day school, the Abraham Joshua Heschel 
School in New York, which opened in 1983. 

Strassfeld is also noted for introducing women's sensitivi- 
ties into the Jewish counterculture, which despite its purported 
egalitarianism had initially been male-dominated. Following 
the birth of her daughter, she (with then-husband Michael 
Strassfeld) pioneered the simhat bat ceremony in the 1970s as 
the girls’ equivalent of the male brit milah. Through her writ- 
ing and educational activities she has become a proponent in 
the Jewish mainstream for the equality of women in Judaism 
that she originally voiced in the Jewish counterculture. 

Strassfeld applied her business acumen to effect a syn- 
thesis between conventional financial activities and Jewish 
countercultural values of tikkun olam (repairing the world). 
As a businesswoman, her real estate and construction activities 
have generated resources that enabled her to support creative 
programs such as Ohel Ayalah (free High Holiday services for 
non-affiliated Jews in New York) and the Jewish Appleseed 
Foundation (outreach to isolated Jewish communities). She 
has headed Strassfeld Consulting, providing real estate ser- 
vices for non-profit organizations, and is a principal of the 
Soul Support Foundation, a philanthropic fund. 

Her major publications include Everything I Know: Life 
Lessons from a Jewish Mother (1998); The Jewish Family Book, 
co-edited with K. Green (1983); The Third Jewish Catalog, co- 
edited with M. Strassfeld (1980); Behold a Great Image, co-ed- 
ited with B. Aron (1980); The Second Jewish Catalog, co-ed- 
ited with M. Strassfeld (1975); The Jewish Catalog, co-edited 
with R. Siegel and M. Strassfeld (1973). She also contributed 
articles to Jewish periodicals, notably Response and Shma, 
and wrote a weekly column syndicated in the Jewish press 


titled “Dear Molly.” 
[Peter Margolis (24 ed.)] 


STRAUBING, city in Bavaria, Germany. A Jewish commu- 
nity existed there by the 13" century. A tosafist, Solomon of 
Straubing, lived in the town. The tombstone of R. Azariah b. 
Hosea, with a Hebrew inscription of 1328, was located beside 
a house in the former Jews' street. In the privilege granted the 
town by Duke Stephen I of Bavaria in 1307, the Jews along with 
the Christians were designated as “free inhabitants.” They were 
called upon to build or repair fortifications. In 1338, following 
a rumor of *Host desecration, the Jews in Straubing were mas- 
sacred. The duke pardoned the burghers and awarded them 
the property of the victims. A new community came into be- 
ing before 1400. In 1439 the Jews were expelled from the newly 
created duchy of Straubing-Bavaria. The *oath more Judaico 
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is contained in the Straubing Town Book, or Red Book, com- 
piled between 1472 and 1482 from older sources dating back 
to the 14 century. Straubing Jews are mentioned in Regens- 
burg in 1466. After the emancipation in Bavaria (1872), Jews 
again moved to Straubing and the adjoining region. By 1890, 
253 of them lived in the town and neighboring localities. In 
1897 they formed the Lower Bavarian Jewish community. A 
synagogue and community center was consecrated in Straub- 
ing in 1907, and a cemetery was acquired in 1923. The commu- 
nity numbered 141 in 1913 (0.64% of the total population) and 
115 in 1925-33 (0.5%), with approximately 110 in the affiliated 
localities. More than half subsequently emigrated. The syna- 
gogue was burned down in 1938. Fifty Jews from Straubing 
and 41 from the affiliated localities perished in the Nazi de- 
portations. After the end of World War 11 approximately 700 
Jews who had arrived in Straubing on their forced march from 
concentration camps stayed there; 100 of them remained un- 
til 1948. The community was reestablished and in 1968 num- 
bered 112 persons and 119 in 1970. In 1964 a memorial plaque 
for the Holocaust victims was dedicated in the rebuilt syna- 
gogue. In 1988 a commemorative plaque was consecrated by 
the city of Straubing in memory of the Jewish victims of the 
Nazi era. The synagogue was restored in 1988-89. The Jewish 
community numbered 141 in 1989 and 1,729 in 2004. ‘The in- 
crease is explained by the immigration of Jews from the for- 
mer Soviet Union. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Rosenthal, Zur Rechtsgeschichte der Staedte 
Landshut und Straubing (1883), 207, 251-4, 318; H. Maor, Ueber den 
Wiederaufbau der juedischen Gemeinden in Deutschland seit 1945 
(1961) 30, 61; R. Straus, Urkunden und Akten zur Geschichte der Juden 
in Regensburg (1960), no. 168 (22); Germania Judaica, 2 (1968), 680, 
685-6, 806-8; 3 (1987), 1433-38; S. Schwarz, in: K. Bosl (ed.), Fest- 
schrift Straubing (1968), 295-304; LA. Agus, Rabbi Meir of Rothen- 
burg (1947), 584 no. 632; Deutsche Reichstagsakten, 13 (1908), no. 24; 
14 (1935), no. 142; Handbuch der juedischen Gemeindeverwaltung 
(1913), 1353 FJW, 139. ADD BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Ophir and F. Wiese- 
mann (eds.), Die juedischen Gemeinden in Bayern 1918-1945 (1979); 
71-73; I. Schwierz, Steinerne Zeugnisse juedischen Lebens in Bay- 
ern (19927), 333-34; A. Unterholzner, Straubinger Juden — juedische 
Straubinger (1995). 


[Toni Oelsner / Larissa Daemmig (2"4 ed.)] 


STRAUS, U.S. family of department store merchants, in- 
dustrialists, public servants and philanthropists. Its founder, 
LAZARUS STRAUS (1809-1898), went to the U.S. in 1852 and 
settled in Talbotton, Georgia. Straus’s three sons, all of whom 
were born in Otterberg, Rhenish Palatinate, and his wife 
joined him in 1854. Moving his family to New York City in 
1865, Straus became a crockery importer there. 

His eldest son, IstDOR (1845-1912), was a merchant, con- 
gressman, and philanthropist. During the Civil War he worked 
as (aide to) a London-based Confederate agent and as a Con- 
federate bond salesman there and in Amsterdam. After re- 
turning to the U.S. in 1865, Isidor entered the family business 
in New York. He and his brother Nathan became partners in 
the R.H. Macy Department Store in 1874, and the store's sole 
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owners in 1887. Isidor subsequently became a partner in Abra- 
ham and Straus (1893). He was elected to Congress to fill an 
unexpired term (1894-95), served as a member of the New 
York and New Jersey Bridge Commission, and was a founder 
of the Reform Club of New York. Active in Jewish affairs, he 
was president of the Educational Alliance, a member of the 
American Jewish Committee, and a founder of an endow- 
ment fund for the Jewish Theological Seminary. He died in 
the sinking of the Titanic. 

Lazarus’s second son, NATHAN (1848-1931), was a mer- 
chant and philanthropist. He served as New York park com- 
missioner (1889-93), health commissioner, and as a member 
of the New York Forest Preserve Board. Nathan’s lifelong in- 
terest in public health manifested itself in his establishment in 
New York City of a milk pasteurization laboratory and milk 
distribution stations (1892, 1894, 1897); an emergency relief 
system for the distribution of coal and food to the poor (win- 
ter of 1892-93); and a chain of boarding houses which sup- 
plied a bed and breakfast to the poor for five cents (winter of 
1893-94). During the severe winter of 1914-15 Straus served 
one-cent meals in the milk stations he had established earlier. 
He also established the Pasteur Institute in Palestine, and en- 
dowed Hadassah’s Nathan Straus child health welfare stations 
and the Nathan and Lina Straus health centers in Jerusalem 
and Tel Aviv. It was estimated that Straus gave two-thirds of 
his fortune to various projects in Palestine; in recognition, 
*Netanyah was named for him. 

The youngest brother, oscAR SOLOMON (1850-1926), 
was a diplomat, author, public servant, and jurist. Oscar was 
educated at Columbia University (L.B. 1873). While his father 
and brothers were expanding their crockery store into a far- 
flung mercantile firm, he was drawn through his law practice 
into the circles of political reformers. A “mugwump” who 
worked for the election of Grover Cleveland in 1884, Straus 
was rewarded by the Democrats with the post of minister to 
Turkey. On that mission (1887-89) and during two subsequent 
missions (minister, 1898-1900; ambassador, 1909-10) he dealt 
with the problems of missionary rights, the protection of natu- 
ralized U.S. citizens, and the course of “dollar diplomacy.” 

In matters of foreign policy Oscar was usually the anti- 
imperialist and pacifist. Active in the organized peace move- 
ment, he labored continuously for the establishment of legal 
machinery for the amicable settlement of international dis- 
putes. During World War 1 and its aftermath he championed 
the idea of a league of nations. Theodore Roosevelt appointed 
Straus to the International Court of Arbitration at The Hague, 
an appointment which was renewed four times. In domestic 
affairs Straus stressed political reforms (e.g., direct primaries) 
as the best means to preserve the democratic system. A Cleve- 
land Democrat who broke with the party when it backed free 
silver, he stood for sound money, low tariffs, liberal immigra- 
tion policies, and civil service reform. He emphasized the in- 
terest of the public in the clashes between capital and labor, 
and, like Theodore Roosevelt, he advocated cooperation with 
business and regulation of trusts when he served as Roosevelt's 
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secretary of commerce and labor (1906-09). In 1912 he fol- 
lowed Roosevelt into the Progressive Party, and he ran as that 
party's candidate for governor of New York. 

The first Jew to hold a cabinet post, Straus displayed a 
strong sense of responsibility toward the Jewish community. 
On numerous occasions he interceded with U.S. and foreign 
statesmen on behalf of the suffering Jews of Russia and Roma- 
nia. In 1906 he helped found the *American Jewish Commit- 
tee. Opposed to political Zionism, he nonetheless contributed 
to various projects for the physical rehabilitation of Palestine 
and he supported territorialist schemes for the settlement 
of persecuted Jews. As a founder and officer of the Baron de 
Hirsch Fund he also worked to ease the plight of the newly 
arrived immigrants to the United States. Straus, a Reform Jew, 
found ideological similarities between the missions of Juda- 
ism and Americanism. As first president of the American 
Jewish Historical Society, and in numerous writings, particu- 
larly The Origin of the Republican Form of Government in the 
United States of America (1887, 1925), he stressed the impact 
of Hebraic concepts upon U.S. culture. His other writings in- 
clude: Roger Williams, the Pioneer of Religious Liberty in the 
United States (1896) and Under Four Administrations (1922), 
an autobiography. 

JESSE ISIDOR (1872-1936), the son of Isidor Straus, grad- 
uated from Harvard in 1893. He went to work for Macy’s in 
1896, was subsequently elected firm president in 1919, and su- 
pervised its growth into the world’s largest department store. 
Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt appointed Straus to serve 
first on the New York State Commission for the Revision of 
Tax Laws and then as head of the New York State Temporary 
Emergency Relief Administration (1931). In his latter posi- 
tion he was responsible for supervising the disbursement of 
$20 million in unemployment funds. Straus, who organized 
the Roosevelt Business and Professional League to work for 
Roosevelt’s election as president, was appointed ambassador 
to France by Roosevelt in 1933. As ambassador he urged the 
removal of trade barriers between the U.S. and France. He 
resigned in 1936 because of ill health. His son JACK ISIDOR 
(1900-1985) inherited the management of Macy’s, of which he 
became director in 1928, vice president in 1939, president in 
1940, and chairman of the board in 1956. A second son, ROB- 
ERT KENNETH (1905-1997), was active in New Deal politics in 
Washington, where he served as deputy administrator of the 
National Recovery Act before going into business. 

NATHAN JR. (1889-1961), the son of Nathan Straus, was 
born in New York City and worked as a reporter for the New 
York Globe (1909-10). He resigned to devote himself to the 
family interests at R.H. Macy (1910-13), but soon resumed his 
editorial career. From 1913 to 1917 he was editor and publisher 
of the humorous magazine Puck. After World War 1 service 
as a navy ensign, Straus was assistant editor of the New York 
Globe. He resigned in 1920 in opposition to the paper’s sup- 
port for Harding and its anti-League of Nations stand. From 
1920 to 1926 Straus served in the New York State Senate as a 
Democrat, where he became interested in public housing leg- 
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islation. He subsequently served as state administrator for the 
National Recovery Administration (1934), was a member of 
the New York City Housing Authority (1936), and head of the 
US. Housing Authority (1937-42). He resigned from the lat- 
ter position as a result of dissatisfaction among conservative 
congressmen over his leadership of the authority. As president 
of radio station wMCa, he steered the station into an increas- 
ingly liberal stance on public issues. Straus wrote Seven Myths 
of Housing (1944), and Two-Thirds of a Nation - A Housing 
Program (1952). 

His son, R. PETER (1917- ), took over the management 
of wmca while purchasing additional radio stations to form 
the Straus Broadcasting Group. He also served as executive 
assistant to the director of the International Labor Organi- 
zation in Geneva from 1950 to 1955 and director of the U.S. 
office from 1955 to 1958. In 1967 he was appointed by Presi- 
dent Lyndon B. Johnson to be assistant director of the U.S. 
foreign aid program to Africa until 1969. Under President 
Jimmy Carter he served as director of the Voice of America 
(1977-79). After wMca was sold in 1986, the company broad- 
ened into Straus Communications, a private chain that owns 
11 radio stations and eight newspapers, of which Straus served 
as chairman. He was married to Ellen Sulzberger Straus for 45 
years until her death in 1995. In 1998 he married writer Mar- 
cia Lewis, the mother of Monica Lewinsky. He wrote several 
books, including Is the State Department Color Blind? (1971); 
‘The Buddy System in Foreign Affairs; (1973); and The Father of 
Anne Frank (1975). 

ROGER WILLIAMS (1893-1957), the son of Oscar Solo- 
mon Straus, graduated from Princeton in 1913. He married the 
daughter of Daniel *Guggenheim, and joined the American 
Smelting and Refining Company, owned by the Guggenheim 
family, becoming company president in 1941 and board chair- 
man in 1947. Active in Republican Party politics, Straus was 
New York City manager for Thomas E. Dewey’s 1948 presiden- 
tial campaign and vice chairman of the Republican National 
Campaign Committee (1944). In 1954 he served as a member 
of the US. delegation to the un General Assembly. Appointed 
in 1947 to the New York State Board of Regents, the supreme 
educational body in the state, Straus was named its chancel- 
lor in 1956. He was a founder of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews (1928) and of the World Council of Chris- 
tians and Jews (1947), and a member of the executive boards of 
the Union of American Hebrew Congregations, the American 
Jewish Committee, and the American Financial and Develop- 
ment Corporation for Israel. His son OSCAR II (1914- ) served 
with the State Department in Washington from 1940 to 1945 
before going into his father’s business. In 1963 he became pres- 
ident of the Guggenheim Exploration Company. He was the 
first chairman of the Board of Trustees of the Rensselaerville 
Institute think tank and served for many years, after which 
he became honorary chairman. His younger brother, ROGER 
WILLAMS JR. (1917-2004), went into publishing and in 1945 
founded the prominent New York publishing house of Farrar, 
Straus, and Company in partnership with John C. Farrar. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.S. Hellman (ed.), The Oscar Straus Me- 
morial Volume (1949); S. Birmingham, Our Crowd (1967), index; 
N.W. Cohen, Dual Heritage. The Public Career of Oscar S. Straus 
(1969), includes bibl. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Harriman, And 
the Price Is Right: The R.H. Macy Story (1958); I. Marmash, Macy’ 
for Sale (1989). 


[Naomi W. Cohen and Hanns G. Reissner / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


STRAUS, OSCAR (1870-1954), composer. Born and edu- 
cated in Vienna, Straus also studied in Berlin with Max Bruch. 
In 1901, after conducting various theater orchestras in Aus- 
tria and Germany, he became conductor at the satirical cab- 
aret “Ueberbrettl” in Berlin. There he began writing musi- 
cal sketches and chansons, including Die Musik kommt, and 
quickly proceeded to full-scale operettas, joining the main- 
stream of the “silver age” of the operetta which had just be- 
gun to establish a vigorous school at Berlin that paralleled the 
Viennese productions. His first works, such as Die lustigen Ni- 
belungen (1904), were Offenbach-like parodies of Wagnerian 
operas. In 1907 he composed the first of his international suc- 
cesses, Ein Walzertraum (“A Waltz Dream”), and in 1908 the 
second one, Der tapfere Soldat, based on G.B. Shaw’s Arms and 
the Man; it was known in English as the The Chocolate Soldier 
(New York premiere in 1909). Further successes followed al- 
most yearly. In 1927 Straus settled in Vienna. After his works 
were banned by the Nazi regime he lived in Switzerland and 
France, and stayed in the United States from 1940 to 1948, 
when he returned to Europe. His last work, BoZena (premiere 
Munich, 1952), is a work in the style of a folk opera based on 
Slavic material; it emphasizes the use of ensembles and cho- 
ral scenes. He also wrote some orchestral, chamber, and piano 
works, as well as music for films, of which the music to Max 
Ophuls’ La Ronde (1950) yielded a perennial waltz favorite. 
The original form of his name was Strauss, but the spell- 
ing was changed because of pressure from German nation- 
alistic elements who resented the possibility of linking the 
composer’s name with the presumably Aryan Viennese Strauss 
family of composers. Ironically, the Viennese Strauss family 
were also discovered to have been of Jewish descent — a fact 
which the Nazi authorities hushed up by a manipulation of the 
documentary evidence after their takeover of Austria. Genea- 
logical research has not, however, established any direct rela- 
tionship between Oscar Straus and the Viennese Strausses. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Riemann-Gurlitt; MGG, incl. bibl.; Grove, 
Dict; Baker, Biog Dict; B. Grun, Prince of Vienna; the Life, the Times 
and the Melodies of Oscar Straus (1955); H. Jaeger-Sunstenau, Johann 
Strauss; der Walzerkoenig und seine Dynastie. Familiengeschichte, 


Urkunden (1965), 84-87, 91. 
[Bathja Bayer] 


STRAUS, RAHEL GOITEIN (1880-1963), pioneering 
woman physician trained in Germany. Born and raised in 
an Orthodox family in Karlsruhe, Rahel Goitein was selected 
as valedictorian of the first graduating class of the first Girls’ 
Gymnasium in Germany in 1899; she went on to become the 
first matriculated woman student at the University of Heidel- 
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berg. In order to complete her medical education, Rahel Goit- 
ein had to overcome many obstacles and much discrimination 
against her as a woman. Some faculty members, including the 
dean, tried to discourage her; she needed special permission 
to take courses and even to sit for her final exams. Neverthe- 
less, she persevered; a month before her marriage to Eli Straus, 
a lawyer, in 1905, she passed her state medical boards and in 
1908, she received her doctorate in medicine. For 25 years, Ra- 
hel Straus maintained a private medical practice in Munich, 
while at the same time running a model Jewish household and 
raising five children. 

An ardent Zionist since her youth, Straus organized and 
led various women’s Zionist groups in Munich, including the 
Association of Jewish Women to Support Cultural Work in 
Palestine before World War I and w1zo, the Women’ Inter- 
national Zionist Organization, thereafter. She also served as 
vice president of the Jiidischer Frauenbund. She belonged to 
several radical feminist organizations, joining the German As- 
sociation for Woman Suffrage in 1905 and the Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom after the war. 

Soon after the death of her husband in 1932, Straus em- 
igrated to Palestine with her children. She set up a medical 
practice in Jerusalem, but, encountering difficulties adapting 
to anew language and environment, she retired in 1940, at the 
age of 60. Once again, she became involved in volunteer activi- 
ties on behalf of women, establishing a homemaking school 
to train young immigrant girls, a service to collect, repair and 
distribute used clothing and furniture among the needy, and 
an occupational therapy workshop for handicapped women. 
She also established axiM, a training institute for the reha- 
bilitation of disabled children, which is still known as Beit 
Rahel Straus. In 1952, she helped found the Israeli branch of 
the Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom and 
remained its honorary president until her death. 

After retiring from medical practice, Rahel Straus wrote 
her memoirs, Wir lebten in Deutschland: Erinnerungen einer 
deutschen Jiidin (1961), discussing life in Germany before the 
Nazi era. She began to paint and to write poetry; she also be- 
came the author of a popular children’s book of fairy tales in 
Hebrew. Her papers are found in the Leo Baeck Institute Ar- 
chives at the Center for Jewish History in New York City. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Pass Freidenreich, Female, Jewish, and Ed- 
ucated (2002); M. Krauss, “‘Ein voll erfiilltes Frauenleben’: Die Arztin, 
Mutter und Zionistin Rahel Straus (1880-1963),” in: H. Hantzschel & 
H. Bussmann (eds), Bedrohlich gescheit: Ein Jahrbunder Frauen und 
Wissenschaft in Bayern (1997), 236-41. 


[Harriet Pass Freidenreich (2™4 ed.)] 


STRAUS, RALPH (1882-1950), English novelist and biogra- 
pher. Born in Manchester and educated at Harrow and Cam- 
bridge, Straus is best known as the author of Dickens, a Portrait 
in Pencil (1928) and Dickens, the Man and Book (1936). He also 
wrote a mystical fantasy, The Dust Which Is God (1907); The 
Unseemly Adventures (1924); Married Alive (1925); and Five 
Men Go to Prison (1935). 
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STRAUS, ROGER, JR. 


STRAUS, ROGER, JR. (1917-2004), U.S. publisher. Roger 
Williams Straus, Jr., was born in New York City, the son of two 
prominent German Jewish families. His father was a mem- 
ber of the R.H. *Straus family that owned Macy’s department 
store, and his mother was Gladys Guggenheim of the mining 
company. His father was the president of the American Min- 
ing and Smelting Company and worked for his father-in-law, 
David Guggenheim, a copper mine owner and a philanthro- 
pist. Straus’s paternal grandfather was Oscar S. Straus, U.S. 
ambassador to Turkey and secretary of commerce in President 
Theodore Roosevelt’s administration. An indifferent student, 
young Straus left the boarding school St. George's because 
he felt uncomfortable there as a Jew, went to Hamilton Col- 
lege and left, and later graduated from the school of journal- 
ism at the University of Missouri. The next year he married a 
childhood friend, Dorothea Liebmann, granddaughter of the 
founder of the Rheingold brewery. With the security of two 
trust funds, Straus became a reporter for the White Plains 
Daily Reporter. During World War 11 he served in the U.S. 
Navy, doing public relations work and writing speeches. He 
rose to the rank of lieutenant. 

Following the war, Straus and John Farrar founded a pub- 
lishing company with additional funds from James Van Alen 
(who later invented the tiebreak in tennis). Van Alen’s parents, 
though, did not want their son’s name to appear as a partner 
because Straus was a Jew. Although the company achieved 
success with Gayelord Hauser’s Look Younger, Live Longer, a 
nutritional manual, in 1950, Straus realized he did not have 
the capital to compete with more commercial publishers, so 
he decided to become a literary house, stressing quality writ- 
ers. Straus went abroad and signed Carlo *Levi and Alberto 
*Moravia, which attracted Edmund Wilson, Shirley Jackson, 
and Marguerite Yourcenar. It acquired other companies and 
their well-known writers, including Marguerite Duras and 
Francois Mauriac. In 1964 the firm became Farrar, Straus & 
Giroux, and Robert Giroux brought more distinguished au- 
thors, including T.S. Eliot, Robert Lowell, Flannery O'Connor, 
and Bernard *Malamud. New editors brought in Tom Wolfe, 
Joan Didion, Philip *Roth, Arthur *Miller, Maurice Sendak, 
and William *Steig. Over the years his authors received the 
most important literary prizes. The Nobel Prize, Pulitzer 
Prize, and National Book Awards were won by Joseph Brod- 
sky, Robert Lowell, John McPhee, Czeslaw Milosz, Isaac Ba- 
shevis *Singer, Aleksandr I. Solzhenitsyn, Scott *Turow, and 
Susan *Sontag. 

In 1994 when he recognized that his house could no lon- 
ger compete financially as an independent in a world of con- 
glomerates, he sold Farrar, Straus to one of the foreign media 
companies he so scorned, Georg von Holtzbrinck Publishing 
Group, in Stuttgart, Germany, although, as he insisted in the 
wake of the deal, which reportedly brought him more than 
$30 million, the arrangement was such that for all practical 
purposes he remained in charge and the house remained vir- 
tually independent. 

[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 
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emies of citrus scale insects and the development of methods 
for their mass rearing. He edited Studies in Agricultural Ento- 
mology and Plant Pathology (1966) and wrote several books, 
including Plant Pests of Israel (1969) with I. Harpaz which is 
still the standard manual on the subject. In 1977 Avidov re- 
ceived the Israel Prize in agriculture. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hebrew University of Jerusalem, Faculty of 
Agriculture (1958), 179-82 (list of Avidov’s publications). 
[Isaac Harpaz / Sharon Zrachya (2"¢ ed.)] 


AVIGAD (formerly Reiss), NAHMAN (1905-1992), Israeli 
archaeologist. Avigad was born in Zawalow in the Ukraine 
(then Austria) and studied architecture at the University of 
Brno, Czechoslovakia, before immigrating to Palestine in 1925. 
In 1928 he joined the Hebrew University of Jerusalem and 
over the years participated in numerous excavations, some 
conducted by E.L. *Sukenik, including the Ophel, Beth Al- 
pha, Hammath Gader, Samaria (joint expedition), Tel Jerishe, 
Afulah, and others, as well as participating in hikes, as part 
of a youth group, to historical sites around the country. As a 
result of his earlier architectural training, Avigad had become 
an accomplished draftsman and graphic artist, and many exca- 
vation drawings in publications of the 1930s to 1940s were his 
work. Avigad’s first article in English, on a seal of a slave-girl, 
was published in the Palestine Exploration Quarterly in 1946. 
Avigad began his formal studies in archaeology in 1941 and in 
1952 completed his Ph.D. and his thesis, Ancient Monuments 
in the Kidron Valley, was published in 1954. It was at this point 
that he was appointed lecturer in archaeology in the Depart- 
ment (later Institute) of Archaeology at the Hebrew University. 
Throughout his subsequent career, Avigad divided his schol- 
arly interests between archaeology and Hebrew and Aramaic 
epigraphy. Avigad was the coauthor (with Yigael *Yadin) of 
A Genesis Apocryphon. A Scroll from the Wilderness of Judea 
(1956). From 1953 to 1958 he directed the excavations at Bet 
Shearim, where he uncovered a subterranean necropolis of 
the second and third centuries c.£. He also participated in the 
1955 survey of Masada and in two expeditions to the Judean 
Desert caves (1960-61). A specialist in Hebrew epigraphy, he 
deciphered a number of important inscriptions, notably the 
“Epitaph of a Royal Steward” at Silwan in the Kidron Valley 
(see *Shebna), inscriptions on the synagogue lintel at *Kefar 
Neburaya, and additional inscriptions in Jason’s tomb, Jeru- 
salem. He was awarded the Israel Prize for Jewish studies in 
1977. Between 1969 and 1982 Avigad conducted a series of im- 
portant excavations in the Jewish Quarter in Jerusalem. Hillel 
Geva, his assistant on the excavations, wrote that “despite his 
advanced age, Avigad spent many hours at the excavations ev- 
ery day during the hot summer months and showed no signs 
of tiring as the years passed. He did not neglect the oppor- 
tunity to excavate in any area in which excavation was pos- 
sible and would climb down into the deep pits to personally 
examine details of the architectural remains and stratigraphy. 
It is no exaggeration to say that the excavations in the Jew- 
ish Quarter rejuvenated him.” Among his many archaeologi- 
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cal achievements, Avigad will always be remembered for the 
three very important archaeological discoveries he made in 
Jerusalem: the finding of the Israelite “broad wall” of the city, 
the fire-blackened “burnt house” dating from the time of the 
Roman destruction of the city in 70 c.£., and the uncovering 
of the main street (cardo) of the Byzantine city. His popular 
account of these excavations appeared in a book entitled Dis- 
covering Jerusalem (1983). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Geva, (ed.), Jewish Quarter Excavations in 
the Old City of Jerusalem. Conducted by Nahman Avigad, 1969-1982 
(2000); “Professor Nahman Avigad, 1905-1992: In Memoriam,” in: 
Israel Exploration Journal, 42 (1992), 1-3; S. Gibson, “Obituary: Nah- 
man Avigad, 1905-1992; in: Bulletin of the Anglo-Israel Archaeologi- 
cal Society (1992-93), 83. 
[Shimon Gibson (2"¢ ed.)] 


AVIGDOR (Heb. 7177°28), moshav in the southern coastal 
plain of Israel near Kiryat Malakhi. It was founded in 1950 
by ex-servicemen of the British Army’s World War 11 Jew- 
ish Transport Unit (Yael), who had first attempted to settle 
with the veteran farmers at Menahemiyyah. Its economy was 
based on intensive field crops, milch cattle, and citrus. Large 
pecan nut plantations existed nearby. In 2002 the popula- 
tion of Avigdor was 615. The settlement was named after the 
English Zionist Sir Osmond *d’Avigdor-Goldsmid and his 
son Henry. 


[Efraim Orni] 


AVIGDOR, ABRAHAM, also known as Abram Bonet Avig- 
dor and Bonet Ben Meshullam Ben Solomon Avigdor (sec- 
ond half 14" century), French physician, translator from Latin 
to Hebrew, and philosophic author. Avigdor was born in Arles, 
Provence, of a distinguished family of physicians. Abraham 
spent 12 years in Montpellier, where he pursued medical and 
philosophical studies. He is the first Jewish writer to mention 
his studies in this well-known School of Medicine. It is not 
excluded that he even taught there. He settled in Arles, where 
he practiced medicine. 

Avigdor’s only independent work is Sefer Segullat Mela- 
khim, which he composed in 1367 at the age of 17 as a stu- 
dent in Montpellier. Written in rhymed prose, the work is 
influenced by al-*Ghazali’s Maqasid al-Falasifa. In it Avig- 
dor emphasizes the importance of logic and complains that 
the natural philosophers do not esteem this discipline highly 
enough. Statements dispersed throughout the work disclose 
that Avigdor was a pious Jew. In spite of his love of science 
and philosophy he takes to task those scholars who through 
imprecision of expression foster error and heresy. His work 
echoes the controversy between the followers and opponents 
of philosophy that had engaged the Jews of southern France in 
the 136 century (Mss. Paris Cod. Hebr. 990; Munich 44, 1; and 
Parma, de’Rossi, 402, 3; 1342, 2). Avigdor also composed a su- 
percommentary on Averroes’ middle commentary on the first 
three sections of Aristotle’s Organon (Ms. Munich 63, 3-5). His 
translations from the Latin include (1) Higgayon or Higgayon 
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STRAUSS, ARYEH LUDWIG (1892-1953), Hebrew and 
German poet, short story writer, and literary critic. Born in 
Aachen, Strauss first distinguished himself as the author of 
poems and stories in German, writing a volume of tales, Der 
Mittler (1916), and the verse collection Wandlung und Verkuen- 
digung (1918). He became a Zionist and, after World War I, as- 
sociated himself with the *Ha-Poel ha-Za’'ir movement, serving 
as editor of Ha-Avodah, its German language periodical. Fol- 
lowing his first visit to Erez Israel in 1924, Strauss published the 
drama Tiberius (1924) anda story, “Der Reiter” (1929). During 
the years 1929 and 1933 he taught German literature at the Uni- 
versity of Aachen and specialized in literary history. He paid 
a second visit to Palestine in 1934 and his impressions were 
recorded in a volume of German poems, Land Israel (1934), a 
Hebrew version of which appeared as Shaot ve-Dor (1951). Two 
other works of this period were the poem “Nachtwache” (1933) 
and Die Zauberdrachenschnur (1936), a collection of fairy tales. 
When the Nazis came to power, Strauss left Germany, settling 
in Erez Israel in 1935. He first joined kibbutz Ha-Zore’a and 
taught at Ben Shemen. Later he moved to Jerusalem, where he 
taught at the Hebrew University. He was one of the first Ger- 
man-Jewish immigrants to write poetry in Hebrew. 

Strauss specialized in textual analysis, applying modern 
critical methods to the whole of Hebrew literature. His criti- 
cal essays profoundly influenced contemporary literary criti- 
cism in Israel. His work also afforded new insights into the 
poetry of H.N. *Bialik, which he translated into German. His 
last works include the poem Heimliche Gegenwart (1952) and 
Wintersaat (1953), a book of aphorisms. His collected German 
works were published posthumously by Werner Kraft (1962). 
T. Ruebner published his essays and lectures on aesthetics and 
on Hebrew and general literature in Be-Darkhei Sifrut (1959). 
Tuvia Ruebner and Yedidya Peles translated Strauss’s Ha- 
Adam ve-ha-Shirah (1985). Dan Pagis translated Ha-Kad ha- 
Atik: Aggadot (1961; 1986). There has been a growing interest 
in the writings of Strauss in Germany, with a number of pub- 
lications of his own German works as well as books on his life 
and writing. Among these are B. Witte, Ludwig Strauss, Dich- 
ter und Germanist (1982) and Hans Otto Horch (ed.), Ludwig 
Strauss: Beitraege zu seinem Leben und Werk (1995). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 917-8. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Ruebner, “Hedei Shir, in: Dappim le-Mehkar 


ba-Sifrut, Haifa (1984), 241-58. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


STRAUSS, BENNO (1873-1944), German inventor. Born in 
Fuerth, Bavaria, Strauss worked with the Krupp company at 
Essen, and from 1921 to 1934 was director of Friedrich Krupp 
A.G. In 1912 he was made a professor by the Prussian Min- 
istry of Education. Strauss discovered the greater corrosion 
resistance of nickel-chromium steels, thus inventing stain- 
less steel. 


STRAUSS, EDUARD (1876-1950), German chemist, born 
in Kreuznach. Strauss worked as a nutritional chemist in Mu- 
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nich and in 1907 went to Frankfurt to the Biological Institute 
and the Georg Speyer Haus, working mainly on albumen and 
other nutritional factors. A communal leader and Zionist, 
Strauss did much to foster Jewish education in Frankfurt. He 
went to New York in 1939 and joined the Crown Heights Hos- 
pital in Brooklyn. 


STRAUSS, GEORGE RUSSELL, BARON (1901-1993), Brit- 
ish politician. The son of Arthur Strauss (1847-1920), who 
was a Conservative member of Parliament from 1910 to 1918, 
George Strauss was educated at Rugby and entered the fam- 
ily firm of tin merchants. He served as a Labour member of 
Parliament in 1929-31 and 1934-79. He was also a prominent 
figure in the London County Council, on which he served 
in 1926-31 and 1932-46. In 1945 he was made parliamen- 
tary secretary to the Ministry of Transport. Strauss became 
minister of supply in 1947, and was responsible for executing 
the nationalization of the steel industry in 1949. During the 
19308 Strauss was on the left of the party, helping to fund the 
left-wing weekly Tribune. Later he moved to the party’s cen- 
ter. In 1968 he helped secure the abolition of theater censor- 
ship. From 1974 to 1979 he was the “Father of the House,” the 
longest-serving Member of Parliament. He was made a life 
peer in 1979. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 
[Vivian David Lipman / William D. Rubinstein (24 ed.)] 


STRAUSS, GUSTAVE LOUIS MAURICE (c. 1807-1887), 
English author. Born in Trois Riviéres, Canada, Strauss settled 
in England after serving as a surgeon with the French Foreign 
Legion and being expelled from France for alleged revolution- 
ary activities. His works include Moslem and Frank (1854), 
Reminiscences of an Old Bohemian (2 vols. 1882), The Emperor 
William (1887), and various translations. The Athenaeum’ at- 
tacks on his novel, The Old Ledger (1865), led to two famous 
libel actions. Strauss was well known in bohemian circles in 
London and was one of the founders of the Savage Club. He 
claimed to be of “Italian, French, German, and Sarmatian [sic] 
blood? and had no obvious connection with the Jewish com- 
munity. He has an entry in The Jewish Encyclopedia of 1904, 
but did not receive an obituary in The Jewish Chronicle. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


STRAUSS, JOHANN, JR. (Baptist; 1825-1899), composer, 
conductor, and violinist. He was the eldest son of the celebrated 
composer and violinist Johann Strauss (1804-49), known as the 
“Waltz King” Strauss, Jr, who began composing when he was 
six, became an accomplished pianist. He wished to become a 
professional musician but his father intended him for a busi- 
ness career. His mother arranged for him to study secretly with 
the leader of his father’s orchestra. He also studied harmony, 
counterpoint, and violin. In 1844 Strauss made his first public 
appearance as conductor of his own ensemble at Hietzing. In 
1845 he was offered the honorary position of Bandmaster of the 
2>4 Vienna Citizens’ Regiment and in 1847 begun his long and 
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fruitful association with the influential Wiener Maennergesang- 
Verein for which he wrote the waltz An der schoenen blauen 
Donau (1867). During the 1848 Vienna Revolution he supported 
revolutionary elements and then switched his allegiance and 
tried to ingratiate himself with Emperor Franz Joseph. He con- 
solidated his initial success after his father’s death (1849), when 
he united his father’s band with his own. With his brother Josef, 
Johann held sway over Vienna’s dance-music scene from the 
late 1850s. He also performed in Russia and the United States 
and won numerous medals and honors. He brought the waltz 
to a height of musical artistry, endowing it with new melodic, 
rhythmic, and orchestral richness. He wrote more than 400 
waltzes and numerous quadrilles, polkas, polka-mazurkas, 
marches, and gallops. Strauss composed a number of operettas, 
including Die Fledermaus (1874) and Der Zigeunerbaron (1885), 
and cemented his position as the leading figure of “Silver Age” 
Viennese operetta. Strauss also championed the music of Liszt 
and Wagner. When the Nazis realized the Jewish ancestry of 
the family, they falsified the parish register at St. Stephen's Ca- 
thedral in 1939 to make the family racially pure. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove Music Online; P. Kemp, The Strauss 
Family: Portrait of a Musical Dynasty (1985, 19897); F. Mailer, Johann 
Strauss, 1825-1899 (1999); C. Crittenden, Johann Strauss and Vienna: 
Operetta and the Politics of Popular Culture (2000). 


[Naama Ramot (2"4 ed.)] 


STRAUSS, LEO (1899-1973), philosopher and political sci- 
entist. Born in Germany, Strauss began his association with 
the Academy of Jewish Research in Berlin in 1925, and ended 
it with Hitler’s rise to power. On arriving in the U.S. he taught 
at the New School for Social Research, New York, from 1938 
to 1949, and then joined the University of Chicago, where he 
was professor of political science until 1968. 

Strauss’s scholarship encompasses the tradition of West- 
ern political philosophy. Of particular interest is his work on 
the reception and adaptation of Greek philosophy by medi- 
eval Jewish and Muslim writers. He sees the most profound 
and intransigent confrontation as that between Athens and 
Jerusalem, between philosophic doubt and faith. In examining 
that conflict he studies ancient and modern texts with a pre- 
sumption of their vitality, seriousness, and thoughtful compo- 
sition. His wish to understand past authors as they understood 
themselves - explicit even in his earliest books, Die Religions- 
kritik Spinozas (1930; Spinoza’ Critique of Religion, 1965), and 
Philosophie und Gesetz (1935) - led him to investigate care- 
fully those philosophers’ manner of writing. Strauss revived 
the distinction (familiar from antiquity until the 19" century) 
between exoteric and esoteric speech - public orthodoxy, be it 
political or religious, and private heterodoxy. Through studies 
of Maimonides, Halevi, and Spinoza in Persecution and the Art 
of Writing (1952), he explicates the art of “writing between the 
lines” by illustrating the art of reading between the lines. In 
teaching and writing, Strauss has used these arts to restate for 
contemporaries the insights and relevance of classical politi- 
cal philosophy against prevailing modes of thought, and has 
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attempted to state a systematic political philosophy in defense 
of classical natural law. In doing so he has rendered problem- 
atic much that was noncontroversial, because unexamined, in 
modern political science. 

The range of Strauss’s general and Jewish scholarship 
is shown in his On Tyranny (1948, 1963); Natural Right and 
History (1953); Thoughts on Machiavelli (1958); What Is Politi- 
cal Philosophy? (1959); his introduction to Pines’ translation 
of Maimonides Guide (1963); Liberalism: Ancient and Mod- 
ern (1968). His writings are listed in J. Cropsey, Ancients and 
Moderns (1964), 317-22. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Momigliano, in: Rivista Storica Italiana, 79 


(1967), 1164-72. 
[Ralph Lerner] 


STRAUSS, LEVI (1829-1902), U.S. garment manufacturer and 
philanthropist. A native of Bavaria, Germany, Strauss followed 
his two brothers to New York in 1848. In 1850, during the gold 
rush, he started a dry goods business in Sacramento, California, 
and three years later in San Francisco. He began to manufacture 
pants from blue denim, reinforced with copper rivets, which 
under the trademark “Levis” became popular with gold min- 
ers. They were taken up by Western farmers and, as the years 
went by, were sold to an ever-widening public. By the mid-20" 
century they were being marketed all over the world. Strauss, a 
bachelor, took first his brothers, then his brother-in-law, David 
Stern, and finally the latter’s four sons into partnership in Levi 
Strauss & Co. A multimillionaire, he assumed directorship ofa 
bank, an insurance company, wool mills, and the San Francisco 
Board of Trade. His charities included scholarships at the Uni- 
versity of California, and he left large sums to Jewish, Protes- 
tant, and Catholic orphanages. He was a member of Congrega- 
tion Emanu-E]l, San Francisco. In 1968, with WALTER A. HAAS, 
SR. (1889-1979), a grandnephew of Strauss’s, as chairman of the 
board, and his sons WALTER A., JR. (1916-1995), president, and 
PETER E. (1918-_), executive vice president, Levi Strauss & Co’s 
sales topped $200 million. The owners have participated in lo- 
cal and national public and charitable activities, both general 
and Jewish. In 1953 Walter and his wife established the Evelyn 
and Walter Haas Jr. Fund, dedicated to helping disadvantaged 
youths, families, and the elderly, reducing hunger and home- 
lessness, and encouraging volunteerism and philanthropy. Peter 
was the director of the Levi Strauss Foundation and vice presi- 
dent of the Miriam and Peter Haas Fund. The Levi Strauss firm 
has been a leader in “equal opportunity” employment and ac- 
tively encourages minority group enterprises in the ghettos. By 
1995 the company had become the largest brand-name cloth- 
ing manufacturer in the world, with 36,000 employees and an 
annual revenue of $6.1 billion. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Dunwoody, in: National Jewish Monthly, 
82 (Nov. 1967). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Dru, The First Blue Jeans 
(1978); E. Cray, Levi’s (1978); M. Goldish, Levi Strauss: Blue Jean 
Tycoon (1993); K. McDonough and L. Downey, This Is a Pair of 
Levi’s Jeans (1995); C. Ford, Levi Strauss: The Man behind Blue Jeans 


(2004). 
{Hanns G. Reissner / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 
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STRAUSS, LEWIS LICHTENSTEIN 


STRAUSS, LEWIS LICHTENSTEIN (1896-1974), U.S. gov- 
ernmental official, navy rear admiral, and banker. Strauss was 
born in Charleston, West Virginia, and grew up in Richmond. 
He became a traveling salesman for his family’s wholesale shoe 
business. In 1917 he presented himself to Herbert Hoover, who 
was then organizing volunteers in the cause of Belgian relief. 
Strauss remained with the volunteers, and when Hoover be- 
came head of the Food Administration, Strauss became his 
secretary, later accompanying him on several European mis- 
sions. Strauss caught the attention of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., which 
hired him in 1919. In 1923 he married Alice Hanauer, daughter 
of a partner in the firm, and in 1929 he himself became a part- 
ner. Avidly keeping abreast of technological developments, 
Strauss was an initial investor in Kodachrome. His interest in 
the atom was spurred by the deaths of his parents from cancer, 
and he funded the construction of a surge generator to pro- 
duce isotopes for cancer treatment. From 1926 Strauss was in 
the Navy Reserve and was called to duty in 1941, becoming ad- 
viser to Navy Undersecretary Forrestal. He directed the devel- 
opment of the radar proximity fuse, conceived the Big “E” war 
production incentive program, and in 1945 was promoted to 
rear admiral by President Truman. In 1946 Truman appointed 
him to the Atomic Energy Commission (aEc) where he served 
through 1950. He was reappointed by President Eisenhower in 
1953, this time as chairman. Strauss, who was then president 
of Temple Emanu-El, New York City, opened the first meet- 
ing under his chairmanship with a prayer, “that the fruits of 
our labor be peace and not war” 

Strauss was thrust into public controversy twice during 
his tenure. In 1953 the White House suspended the security 
clearance of commissioner J. Robert *Oppenheimer. Strauss 
eventually voted against Oppenheimer’s reinstatement but 
sought to have him retained in the Princeton Institute for 
Advanced Study and other nuclear undertakings. The sec- 
ond controversy flared a year later, when the aEc engaged the 
Dixon- Yates combine to erect a power plant in West Memphis, 
Arkansas. Strauss, a deeply conservative Republican, was eager 
then to admit private industry into the atomic field. But liber- 
als saw in the Dixon- Yates contract a threat to the Tennessee 
Valley Authority and public power. They attacked the contract 
so vigorously that in 1955 President Eisenhower canceled it. In 
1959 Eisenhower nominated Strauss secretary of commerce, 
but the Senate refused to confirm him. Soon thereafter he re- 
turned to private life. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fortune (Jan. 1955); New York Times (Feb. 25, 
1959); L. Strauss, Men and Decisions (1962). 


STRAUSS, ROBERT SCHWARZ (1919-_), U.S. lawyer, busi- 
nessman, Democratic political leader, member of the Cabinet, 
ambassador, statesman. Strauss was born in Lockhart, Texas, 
and raised in Stamford, a small town in West Texas where his 
immigrant father owned a small general store. His maternal 
great grandfather, Heinrich Schwarz, was the first ordained 
rabbi in the state of Texas (1873). The Strausses were the only 
Jewish family in Stamford, a town without a synagogue or 
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rabbi, and although the Strauss home was deeply culturally 
Jewish, Bob Strauss received no formal Jewish education. 

Robert Strauss received his undergraduate and law de- 
grees from the University of Texas in Austin. During law 
school, Strauss began a life-long friendship with John Con- 
nally, who later was elected governor of Texas. After law 
school, he served as a special agent in the FBI until the end of 
World War 11. He then moved to Dallas where he established 
his own law firm. Akin, Gump, Strauss, Hauer and Feld has 
become one of the great law firms in the United States, and has 
branches in 15 cities around the world. It is considered one of 
the premier law-lobbying firms in the nation’s capital. 

Strauss has become an icon of American politics. After 
serving as Democratic National Committeeman from Texas 
and Treasurer of the DNC, Bob Strauss was elected Chairman 
of the Democratic Party in 1972 following the electoral debacle 
of the McGovern presidential campaign, the first Jew to serve 
as chairman of a national political party. In that role Strauss 
worked tirelessly and brilliantly to reunite a badly splintered 
party, patiently coaxing disparate and hostile factions to work 
together around common programmatic goals. His almost 
mystical powers of persuasion and leadership were manifest 
at the hugely successful Democratic National Convention in 
New York City in 1976 which nominated a moderate southern 
governor, Jimmy Carter, who went on to win the presidency of 
the United States in a campaign that Strauss managed. 

President Carter appointed Strauss to the cabinet level 
post of us Special Trade Representative, where he master- 
fully completed the Tokyo Round of Multilateral Trade Nego- 
tiations. Impressed by Strauss’ negotiating skills, Carter then 
appointed him as his Personal Representative to the Mideast 
Peace Negotiations. 

Although an unparalleled Democratic Party political 
leader, Bob Strauss was no stranger to Republican presidents. 
Indeed he served as a friend and advisor not only to Lyndon 
Johnson, Jimmy Carter, and Bill Clinton, but also to Ronald 
Reagan, George Herbert Walker Bush, and George W. Bush. 
President George H.W. Bush appointed Strauss to serve as the 
United States ambassador to the Soviet Union, and after the 
breakup of the Soviet Union in 1990, Strauss was appointed by 
President Bush to serve as the first United States ambassador 
to Russia. For Strauss’ quietly effective work on the Wallen- 
berg Holocaust case while serving as ambassador to the So- 
viet Union and Russia, he was awarded the prestigious Raoul 
Wallenberg Award 

Strauss occupied the Lloyd Bentsen Chair at the Lyndon 
Baines Johnson School of Public Affairs at the University of 
Texas, and served on the Boards of major U.S. corporations, 
including Xerox and Archer Daniels Midland. He was the 
chairman of the U.S.-Russia Business Council, a member of 
the Council on Foreign Relations, and a Trustee of the Center 
for Strategic and International Studies. 

Strauss is and will always be considered one of the true 
giants of American politics. Strauss — national party chairman, 
member of the Cabinet, ambassador, and statesman - who 
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served as mentor to a new generation of American politics 
and advised six American presidents, has written that, at the 
end of the day he owes whatever he has accomplished in life 
to the experience of growing up in the only Jewish family in 
a small town in West Texas. 

[Mark Siegel (274 ed.)] 


STRAUSS-KAHN, DOMINIQUE (1949- ), French econo- 
mist. Strauss-Kahn graduated in law and then specialized in 
economics. From 1980 to 1990 he was professor at Paris’ Nan- 
terre University. From 1986 he was a deputy in the National 
Assembly, where he was president of the finance committee 
before being appointed minister of industry and foreign trade 
(1991-93), being regarded as one of the leading experts in the 
Socialist party on economic affairs. Among his many activities 
as minister were special efforts to strengthen trade relations 
between France and Israel. In 1995 Strauss-Kahn was elected 
mayor of Sarcelles and in 1997 was appointed minister of the 
economy, finance, and industry, leading France to a period of 
prosperity. Accused of receiving a bogus fee from an insurance 
company, he resigned in 1999, denying any guilt. He became 


a deputy again in 2001. 
[Gideon Kouts] 


°STRECKFUSS, ADOLF FRIEDRICH KARL (1779-1844), 
Prussian official and writer. In 1833 Streckfuss published a 
pamphlet, Ueber das Verhaeltniss der Juden zu den christli- 
chen Staaten, in which he stated that the 1812 edict eman- 
cipating the Jews had been premature, as had been demon- 
strated by the unanimous opposition of the provincial estates 
to full emancipation. He claimed that the Jews had remained 
an unassimilable foreign body or “nation” within the state 
because of their special ritual and belief in the forthcoming 
Messiah. Nevertheless Streckfuss was prepared to grant con- 
ditional political rights to individuals of the thin upper layer 
of Jewish society. But, according to Streckfuss, the remaining 
mass of ignorant and superstitious peddlers and innkeepers 
had to remain without rights until they proved themselves 
worthy of citizenship. Because of Streckfuss’s official position 
as Geheimrat (government counselor), the leading young in- 
tellectuals of German Jewry, such as G. *Riesser, felt obliged 
to refute him at length. Ten years later, after his retirement, 
Streckfuss published a work under the title Zweite Schrift ue- 
ber das Verhaeltniss der Juden..., this time proclaiming his 
sincere conversion to the cause of complete and immediate 
emancipation of the Jews. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: EF. Friedlaender, in: MGW 78 (1934), 291 305; 
V. Eichstaedt, Bibliographie zur Judenfrage (1938), index; H. Fischer, 
Judentum, Staat und Heer in Preussen (1968), index. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: G. Riesser, in: Gesammelte Schriften, vol. 3 (1867), 507-64; S. 
Dubnow, Weltgeschichte des jiid. Volkes (1929), 9:46, 52; H. Berding, 
Moderner Antisemitismus in Deutschland (1988), 45-50; J. Katz, Vom 
Vorurteil bis zur Vernichtung... (1989), 194f.; R. Erb, W. Bergmann, 
Die Nachtseite der Judenemanzipation... (1989), 121. 


[Uri Kaufmann (2"4 ed.)] 
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°STREICHER, JULIUS (1885-1946), Nazi propagandist and 
antisemitic agitator, publisher of a crude antisemitic newspa- 
per which characterized the Jews in quasi-pornographic fash- 
ion. Born in Fleinhausen, Swabia, Streicher was a teacher by 
profession. He was a founder of the German Socialist Party, 
which soon merged with the Nazi Party. Limited in his educa- 
tion, ambitious, and emotionally disturbed, he was enabled by 
the antisemitism of the Third Reich to give vent to his abnor- 
mal tendencies. In 1921 he founded the Nuremberg branch of 
the Nazi Party and participated in the attempt to remove Hitler 
from the party leadership. But he won Hitler’s confidence by 
his participation in the Beer Hall Putsch (1923), which led to 
his arrest. In the same year Streicher founded Der *Stuermer, 
a weekly which achieved a circulation of 500,000 copies. He 
became its editor only in 1935 and was its owner. Hitler ap- 
pointed him Gauleiter of Franconia (1928-40). He was elected 
to the Reichstag, made a general in the sa (storm troops) in 
1932, and was charged with organizing the annual party con- 
vention, the Nuremberg Rally. Despite all his titles, Streicher 
had no real influence on policy making. Many of the party’s 
leaders loathed him and plotted against him and his newspa- 
per. In 1939 he was forbidden to make speeches and from 1940 
was confined to his estate, Pleikershof. However, Streicher was 
esteemed by academic circles engaged in the “scientific” de- 
velopment of antisemitism. He achieved his fame and influ- 
ence as a result of his fanatical incitement against the Jews. 
In hundreds of articles in Der Stuermer and in his speeches, 
in which he portrayed the Jews as the devil, the enemies of 
humanity, inferior beings, and dangerous germs, Streicher 
demanded their total extermination. He organized the eco- 
nomic boycott of the Jews (April 1, 1933), and his sadistic de- 
pictions of Jews in Der Stuermer as “defilers of the race” pre- 
pared the ground for the *Nuremberg Laws (1935). Even before 
*Kristallnacht (1938), Streicher presided over the destruction 
of the Nuremberg synagogue, and on the morrow of the riots 
(Nov. 10, 1938) publicly justified it. Captured in 1945, after a 
period of hiding in disguise, he was brought before the Nazi 
war criminal court at Nuremberg and sentenced to death un- 
der the Crimes Against Humanity clause for his part in the 
preparation of German public opinion to accept the “*Final 
Solution.” He was hanged in October 1946. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L.W. Bondy, Racketeers of Hatred (1946); E. 
Davidson, Trial of the Germans (1966), 39-58; G.M. Gilbert, Nurem- 
berg Diary (1947), 301-6; R. Hilberg, Destruction of the European 
Jews (1961), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.L. Bytwerk, Julius St- 
reicher (1983). 


[Nathan Feinberg / Michael Berenbaum (2"¢ ed.)] 


STREICHMAN, YEHEZKEL (1906-1993), painter. Born 
in Kovno, Lithuania, the son of Isaac, a wealthy timber mer- 
chant, and Hasia Streichman, Yehezkel Streichman already 
received personal training in art at the Hebrew Gymnasium. 
In 1924 he immigrated to Erez Israel and studied at Bezalel 
in Jerusalem. From 1927 to 1931 Streichman continued his art 
training at the Brerra Academy in Florence, Italy. From Italy 
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he returned to Kovno, where he lived and worked until 1936, 
when he returned to Erez Israel. He lived most of his life in 
Tel Aviv with his wife, Tzilla, and was an art teacher in schools 
as well as at the Avni College. In 1945 he established The Stu- 
dio atelier in Tel Aviv, together with *Stematzky, where many 
young artists received their art education. Together with other 
painters and sculptors, he founded the New Horizons group 
and participated in all its 11 exhibitions until 1964. 

Streichman’s art was sent to the Venice and the Sao Paulo 
Biennales more then once. In 1990 he was awarded the Israel 
Prize. 

In his art Streichman enlarged the portrait genre. Most 
of his portraits described members of his family as well as 
friends. His wife, Tzilla, became a recurring subject for more 
than 30 years. Landscape was another theme appearing in 
Streichman’s art. 

While the paintings of his early years employed dark 
colors, using expressive brush movements, during the 1940s 
Streichman discovered the French painting style, which be- 
came one of the factors that led to the brightening of the tonal 
language and to the dominance of the contour line. 

From the 1940s on, Streichman believed that modern art 
drew the artist's path toward the abstract, though he reached 
abstract style only around the 1960s. The starting point for his 
abstract work was the landscape, with the paintings’ names 
being those of the painted places. Later he repeated the motif 
of the tree and the fenced windows (Soaring Bird, 1970, Israel 
Museum, Jerusalem). The reflections of local places expressed 
Streichman’s belief in the existence of a unique Israeli paint- 
ing. He described himself as an Israeli artist in that his style 
was open, bright, and happy. Zionist ideology had a powerful 
influence on his life, and he strongly believed that his painting 
style with its free vibrating and vital atmosphere was a part 
of the Zionist vision. All those tendencies found expression 
through the modernist language, the abstract. 

Streichman’s participation in the New Horizons group 
located him in the center of the Israeli art world. Streichman’s 
power as an influential figure, however, was also forged thanks 
to his being an impressive, didactic figure. As a teacher, and 
later as an interlocutor, he influenced the young Israeli artists 
who were the next generation of the Israeli art world. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Israel Museum, Yehezkel Streichman (1987); 
Y. Fischer, Streichman, The Israeli Phoenix (1997). 


[Ronit Steinberg (2"4 ed.)] 


STREISAND, BARBRA (1942- ), U.S. singer and actress. 
Born in Brooklyn, New York, Streisand worked as a switch- 
board operator and theater usher until she won a singing con- 
test at a Greenwich Village bar. After some appearances on 
television, she made her first Broadway success in the musical 
I Can Get It for You Wholesale (1962). Streisand made a great 
hit in the Broadway show Funny Girl in 1964, playing the part 
of Fanny Brice, and won an Academy Award for her role in the 
film version in 1968. Her television show, My Name Is Barbra, 
received a Peabody Award and five Emmy Awards in 1965. 
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Her subsequent film roles include Hello, Dolly! (1969); 
On a Clear Day You Can See Forever (1970); The Owl and the 
Pussycat (1970); Up the Sandbox (1972); What's Up, Doc? (1972); 
The Way We Were (Oscar nomination for Best Actress, 1973); 
For Pete’s Sake (1974); Funny Lady (a sequel to Funny Girl, 
1975); A Star Is Born (produced, 1976. Oscar for Best Song, 
“Evergreen, making her the first female composer to win 
an Academy Award); The Main Event (produced, 1979); All 
Night Long (1981); Yentl (wrote, produced, and directed, 1983), 
based on a story by Isaac Bashevis Singer in which she played 
a yeshivah student in pre-War Poland; Nuts (produced, 1987); 
The Prince of Tides (produced and directed; Oscar nomina- 
tion for Best Picture, 1991); The Mirror Has Two Faces (pro- 
duced and directed; Oscar nomination for Best Song, “I Fi- 
nally Found Someone,’ 1996); and Meet the Fockers (2004). 
She was the first woman to produce, direct, write, and star in 
a major motion picture (Yentl). 

In 1979 Streisand established her own film production 
company, called Barwood Productions. In addition to serv- 
ing as the vehicle for the films in which she starred, Barwood 
produced other films as well, such as the 1995 Tv movie Serv- 
ing in Silence, a film about the attitude toward homosexuality 
in the military; Rescuers: Stories of Courage, (1997-98), a series 
of six two-part dramas about non-Jews who heroically saved 
Jews in the Holocaust; and The Long Island Incident (1998) on 
the issue of gun control. 

As a singer, Streisand’s record albums achieved wide pop- 
ularity. She went on to achieve legendary status in the Amer- 
ican entertainment world, commanding huge sums for her 
rare live performances and earning several Grammy Awards. 
Through 2005 she recorded 60 albums, of which 49 were gold 
and 30 platinum; 18 of her albums achieved multi-platinum 
status in record sales, surpassing any other female singer. Strei- 
sand rates an all-time second in topping the charts, exceeded 
only by Elvis Presley. For her single recordings, she had nine 
gold and five platinum records. 

Among her many awards and accolades, Streisand won 
two Academy Awards, ten Grammys, six Emmys, a Tony, 
two Peabody Awards, eleven Golden Globes, and a Lifetime 
Achievement Award from the American Film Institute. 

Beyond the realm of arts and entertainment, Streisand es- 
tablished the Streisand Foundation in 1986. Contributing to a 
wide variety of causes and charitable organizations, the founda- 
tion's scope includes gaining women’s equality; the protection of 
human rights and civil rights and liberties; the needs of children 
at risk in society; and the preservation of the environment. 

Streisand was married to actor Elliot Gould from 1963 to 
1971. She was married to actor James Brolin from 1998. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Time Magazine (April 10, 1964); Newsweek 
(Jan. 5, 1970). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Riese, Her Name Is Bar- 
bra (1994); N. Bly, Barbra Streisand: The Untold Story (1994); J. Spada. 
Streisand: Her Life (1995); B. Dennen, My Life with Barbra (1997); A. 
Edwards, Streisand: A Biography (1998); C. Nickens and K. Swenson, 
The Films of Barbra Streisand (2001). 


[Lee Healey / Jonathan Licht / 
Rohan Saxena and Ruth Beloff (2"4 ed.)] 
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STREIT, SHALOM (1888-1946), Hebrew writer. Born in Tlu- 
mach (Galicia), Streit settled in Erez Israel in 1908 and was one 
of the founders of the village Ein-Hai (Kefar Malal), serving 
as its secretary for many years. Later he taught, mainly at the 
Ahad Ha-Am High School in Petah Tikvah, which he founded 
in 1926. His house was a meeting place for Hebrew writers. 

He began writing while still in Galicia, publishing articles 
on literature and feuilletons in Ha-Mizpeh. In Erez Israel, en- 
couraged by *Brenner, he continued writing, especially liter- 
ary reviews, although he also tried his hand at fiction. Streit’s 
criticism is a blend of impressionistic comments and peda- 
gogical remarks. A collection of his essays was published un- 
der the title Ba-Alot ha-Shahar (1927) and Penei ha-Safrut (2 
vols., 1939). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Waxman, Literature, 4 (19607), 429. 

[Getzel Kressel] 


STRELISK, URI BEN PHINEHAS OF (d. 1826), disciple of 
R. Solomon of *Karlin. Opposed to wonder-workers, Uri b. 
Phinehas required ethical perfection from his Hasidim. His 
ecstatic manner of praying brought him the name Ha-Saraf 
(the seraph). It was said of him that every day before saying 
his prayers he bade farewell to his wife and family for fear that 
he might die of ecstasy in the middle of his devotions. Once 
he said, “In the Torah there are 600,000 letters; and there are 
600,000 souls among the People of Israel; and just as the Torah 
scroll is unfit for use if one letter is missing, so the Shekhinah 
[Divine Presence] does not rest upon the people if one soul is 
missing from Israel.” His book is entitled Imrei Kadosh (1871). 
His son, R. Solomon, died several months after his father’s 
death and Uri b. Phinehas’s outstanding student, R. Judah 
Zevi *Stretyn, inherited Uri’s post. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dubnow, Hasidut, index; L.I. Newman, 
Hasidic Anthology (1963), index; M. Buber, Tales of the Hasidim, 2 


(1966*), 145-9. 
[Zvi Meir Rabinowitz] 


STRELISKER, MARCUS (1806-1857), Hebrew scholar and 
poet. Born in Brody, in his youth he was close to N. *Kroch- 
mal and I. *Erter and was greatly influenced by them. In the 
early 1850s he moved to Mihaileni, Romania, where he offici- 
ated as cantor and also engaged in commerce. 

He contributed poems and research on the Bible and Tal- 
mud to many Hebrew periodicals, especially Galician publi- 
cations. He published several collections of poetry; included 
among them were a number of occasional poems: Taaniyyat 
Yeshurun (1835), on the death of Franz I; Zekher Olam (1848), 
a dirge on his father, together with his biography; Shirah le- 
Kohen (1860); Todah u-Verakhah (1868); Shenei ha-Meorot 
ha-Gedolim (1873). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Shunamiy, Bibl, no. 4364; Zeitlin, Biblio- 


theca, 389. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


STRETYN, JUDAH ZEVI HIRSCH (Brandwein) OF 
(d. 1854), founder of a hasidic dynasty in eastern Galicia. 
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Judah Zevi Hirsch was a scion of a prominent family of rabbis 
and zaddikim and the outstanding disciple of Uri (Ha-Saraf) 
b. Phinehas of *Strelisk. After the death of his teacher, he left 
his work as a shohet and succeeded Uri as leader of the Stre- 
lisk Hasidim. Like his teacher, he emphasized the importance 
of ecstatic prayer. Judah Zevi Hirsch did not deliver many 
hasidic teachings, and only a few were collected later in De- 
gel Mahaneh Yehudah. 

His name is included in a list of 12 leading zaddikim in 
Galicia appended to a detailed memorandum on the hasidic 
movement which the chief of police in Lemberg sent to the 
provincial authorities. As an example of the negative elements 
in the hasidic “cult of the zaddik” the chief of police forwarded 
a remedy formula (segullah) which had been found during a 
search in the house of a Hasid, which Judah Zevi had written 
for a follower whose wife was having difficulties in childbirth. 
His son ABRAHAM OF STRETYN (d. 1865) succeeded him. 
His other sons, ELIEZER OF OZOPOL and SAMUEL ZANVIL 
(d. 1887), also continued as zaddikim, and their descendants 
established a small hasidic community in Erez Israel. One 
of them was Yehudah Zevi *Brandwein, kabbalistic author 
and the “rabbi of the Histadrut.” Their teachings and stories 
about them are found in Eliezer Brandwein’s Degel Mahaneh 
Yehudah (1912) and Israel Berger’s Eser Zahzahot (1909). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Mahler, Ha-Hasidut ve-ha-Haskalah 
(1961), index. 


STRICH, FRITZ (1882-1963), German literary historian. 
Born in Koenigsberg, East Prussia, Strich studied at the Uni- 
versity of Munich, where he became a professor in 1915. He 
was elected to the chair of modern German literature at the 
University of Berne in 1929. Not until his encounter with the 
art historian Heinrich Woelfflin did Strich find the teacher he 
sought. In 1916 Strich published a pioneering essay, applying 
Woelfflin’s method and insight to German literature of the 17 
century, defining the style of literary baroque. 

Strich broke new ground with Deutsche Klassik und Ro- 
mantik, oder Vollendung und Unendlichkeit: Ein Vergleich 
(1922, 1928°). Whereas the history of literature had hitherto 
largely been a chronicle of works and writers, origins and in- 
fluences, Strich clearly regarded it as an art with basic forms 
and possibilities of artistic expression, such as the “classical” 
search for perfection and permanence, or the “romantic” ef- 
fort to capture the ever changing variety, impermanence, and 
infinitude of the world. For Strich these fundamental literary 
styles and categories always represent expressions of the hu- 
man mind and soul; and the individual work of literature al- 
ways exists in the larger context of historical time and of na- 
tional and social culture. In an essay on *Kafka, Strich called 
on the Jewish writer to speak in the authentic voice of Jewish 
commitment. There could be no dissociation of art from life, 
a conviction clearly expressed in the titles of Strich’s collected 
essays — Dichtung und Zivilisation (1928); Der Dichter und die 
Zeit (1947); and Kunst und Leben (1960). He also edited the 
works of *Heine, Schiller, and Wedekind. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Weltliteratur: Festgabe... Fritz Strich zum 7o. 
Geburtstag (1952); S. Kaznelson (ed.), Juden im deutschen Kulturbe- 


reich (19623), 346 ff. 
[Ludwig W. Kahn] 


STRICK, JOSEPH (1923- _), U.S. film director and producer. 
Born in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Strick started his career 
with documentaries and later applied documentary realism to 
feature films. He gained a reputation with such films as Mus- 
cle Beach (1948), The Big Break (produced, 1950), The Savage 
Eye (wrote and produced, 1960), and The Balcony (produced, 
1963). The outstanding example of his method was Ulysses 
(wrote and produced, 1967), a version of the novel by James 
Joyce. He directed Tropic of Cancer (1970), Interview with My 
Lai Veterans (1971), Road Movie (1974), A Portrait of the Artist 
as a Young Man (1977), and Criminals (1996). 

Strick also produced The Legend of the Boy and the Ea- 
gle (1967); Ring of Bright Water (1969), a film based on Gavin 
Maxwell’s book on porpoises; The Darwin Adventure (1972); 
and Never Cry Wolf (1983). He co-produced the Tv movie Sur- 


vive the Savage Sea (1992). 
[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


STRICKER, ROBERT (1879-1944), Zionist leader and jour- 
nalist. Born in Bruenn (Brno), Stricker worked as an engineer 
for the state railways, rising to the position of chief surveyor. 
He was a member of the students’ Zionist association, Veri- 
tas, and a contributor to the Juedische Volksstimme (Bruenn), 
founded by Max *Hickl. Stricker was a co-founder of Emu- 
nah, an association of Jewish shop assistants and clerks. Be- 
fore World War 1 he edited the Vienna Juedische Zeitung, the 
official organ of Austrian Zionists, and in 1915 he founded the 
Jewish War Archives, of which Nathan *Birnbaum was sec- 
retary. After the collapse of the Austrian monarchy, Stricker 
became president of the Jewish People’s Party (Juedische Volks- 
partei), and in 1919 was elected to the Constituent National 
Assembly of the Federal Austrian Republic, to which he be- 
longed until 1920. 

Stricker founded and edited the only German-language 
Jewish daily, the Wiener Morgenzeitung (1919-28), and from 
1928 edited the lively Zionist weekly Die Neue Welt. In 1912 he 
was elected to the board of the Viennese Jewish community 
(Israelitische Kultusgemeinde) and in 1932 he became its vice 
president. He was a member of the Executive of the *World 
Jewish Congress and president of its Austrian section. At the 
12'h and 13‘ Zionist Congresses in Carlsbad (1921, 1923), he 
proposed that Chaim *Weizmann be elected president of the 
Zionist Organization, but in 1924 he opposed Weizmann’s 
policy and resigned as vice president of the Zionist General 
Council. He was a co-founder of the Radical Zionist Faction. 
In 1931 he joined the *Union of Zionist Revisionists, and after 
it split in 1933 became one of the founders of the *Jewish State 
Party. After Austria was annexed to Nazi Germany (1938), he 
had the opportunity to leave the country, but refused, saying: 
“T cannot. I must stay with my constituents.” He was arrested 
by the Nazis, and sent to Dachau, Buchenwald, and then to 
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Theresienstadt. Even in the concentration camp he preached 
hope, maintaining his belief in the defeat of Hitler and in the 
establishment of a Jewish state. In the autumn of 1944 he and 
his wife Paula were transported from Theresienstadt to the gas 
chambers of Auschwitz. A selection of his speeches and essays, 
Wege der juedischen Politik, was published in 1929. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Fraenkel (ed.), Robert Stricker (Eng., 1950); 
L. Lipsky, A Gallery of Zionist Profiles (1956), 116-20. 
[Josef Fraenkel] 


STRIGLER, MORDECAI (Mott; 1918-1998). Yiddish and 
Hebrew writer and journalist. Born near Zamos¢, Poland, 
he attended a Musar yeshivah in that city and then studied 
in other yeshivot (e.g., Lutsk, and Kletsk under Rabbi Aaron 
*Kotler). In 1937 he settled in Warsaw and became a journal- 
ist, writer, and preacher in the Great Synagogue. Interned in 
12 concentration camps, Strigler survived the Holocaust. In 
Buchenwald he worked in the Jewish cultural underground, 
which organized the education of 800 children. He edited the 
first periodical of Holocaust survivors (Tkhiyas ha-Meysim, 
May 4, 1945). He then settled in Paris (1945-52), where he was 
contributor to and editor of Unzer Vort. From 1953 he lived in 
New York, where he edited the Labor-Zionist Yidisher Kem- 
fer (at first with Baruch Zukerman, later as sole editor until 
1995, published in collaboration with Jacob *Glatstein). From 
1987 until his death he edited the Yiddish Forverts. Strigler 
was one of the most learned and prolific Jewish writers of the 
second half of the 20" century. His works dealt with Jewish 
life in Poland before World War 11 and reported on and inter- 
preted his experiences in the slave labor and death camps as 
well as the lives of Holocaust survivors in postwar Paris. His 
published books include Tsu Aykh Shvester un Brider Bafrayte 
(“To You Liberated Sisters and Brothers,” 1945); In a Fremdn 
Dor: Lider un Poemen (“In an Alien Generation: Poems,’ 1947); 
Maydanek (1947); In di Fabrikn Fun Toyt (“In the Factories of 
Death,’ 1948); Di Ershte Libe fun Kopl Matsh: Roman (“The 
First Love of Kopl Matsh: A Novel,” 1948); Verk Tse (“Factory 
‘c,” 2 vols., 1950); Goyroles (“Destinies,” 2 vols., 1952); Geo- 
remt Mitn Vint: Historisher Roman fun Yidishn Lebn in Poyln 
(“Arm in Arm With the Wind: A Historical Novel of Jewish 
Life in Poland,’ 1955); Inzlen Oyf der Erd: Noveln (“Islands on 
the Earth: Novellas,” 1957); Shmuesn Mit der Tsayt (“Conversa- 
tions With Time,” 2 vols. 1959-61). Several of his Yiddish and 
Hebrew novels, as well as over a thousand short stories and 
essays, and thousands of articles in scores of Yiddish and He- 
brew periodicals (under his name and more than 20 pseud- 
onyms), have not yet been published in book form. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Glatstein, In Tokh Genumen (1947), 283-7; 
2 (1960), 221-8; idem, Mit Mayne Fartogbikher (1963), 555-69; H. 
Leivick, Eseyen un Redes (1963), 287-91. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. 
Szeintuch, in: Chulyot, 9 (2005), 223-7. 


[Yechiel Szeintuch (2™4 ed.)] 


STRISOWER, LEO (1857-1931), Austrian jurist. Born in 
Brody, Galicia, Strisower was appointed lecturer in interna- 
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tional law at the University of Vienna in 1908. He rose to be- 
come full professor in 1924 and was made president of the 
Institut de Droit International. He represented Austria in a 
number of international arbitrations. Strisower was an active 
supporter of Jewish student organizations in Vienna. At the 
time of his death he was engaged in preparing a critical analysis 
of the legality of the British White Paper on Palestine of 1931. 

The author of several books and articles on international 
law, Strisower’s publications include Der Krieg und die Voelk- 
errechtsordnung (1919), and “LExterritorialité et ses principales 
applications, in: Académie de Droit International de La Haye, 
Receuil des Cours, 1 (1923). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.L. Kunz, in: Revue de Droit International, 


7 (1931), 419-28. 
[Josef J. Lador-Lederer] 


STRNAD, OSKAR (1879-1935), Austrian architect and in- 
terior decorator. Born in Vienna, Strnad was head of the de- 
partment of architecture at the Wiener Kunstgewerbeschule, 
from 1914 until his death. He had received a classical training, 
and aspired to purity of form. One of his chief architectural 
works was the middle building in the Winarsky Hof, Vienna 
(1924-25). He was equally active designing interiors, furniture, 
and stage and cinema sets. 


STROCHLITZ, SIGMUND (1916- ), Holocaust survivor, 
businessman, and major figure in institutionalizing Holocaust 
commemoration. The eldest of three children, Strochlitz was 
raised in a Zionist home in Bendzin, Poland, and in 1936 grad- 
uated from the Furstenberg School, a Hebrew high school. He 
enrolled at the Jagiellonian University in Cracow, but his stud- 
ies were interrupted by the war in 1939. During the partition 
of Poland, Strochlitz escaped into the Soviet zone but then se- 
cretly crossed back into the German zone to be with his fam- 
ily in Bendzin. In August 1943, he and his family were sent to 
Auschwitz-Birkenau. Strochlitz’s parents, sisters, and wife were 
killed upon arrival. Strochlitz spent 15 months in Birkenau. 
He was then deported to the concentration camps at Stuthoff, 
Hailfingen, Dautmergen, and ultimately Bergen-Belsen, where 
he was liberated by the British army in April 1945. 

After liberation, Strochlitz married Rose Grinberg (1913- 
2001), a Polish-born Holocaust survivor from the Radziner 
hasidic family. They emigrated to New York in 1951. In 1957, 
Strochlitz bought a Ford dealership in New London, Connect- 
icut, naming it Whaling City Ford. He moved to New London, 
and the dealership became his principal business. 

Strochlitz and the writer Elie *Wiesel formed a close 
working relationship after the war, undertaking many Ho- 
locaust commemoration projects as well as other Jewish and 
humanitarian ventures. In 1978, when President Jimmy Carter 
created the President’s Commission on the Holocaust, he ap- 
pointed Wiesel as chairman and Strochlitz as a Commission 
member. The two continued in those roles on the United States 
Holocaust Memorial Council, which established and over- 
sees the United States Holocaust Memorial Museum. Stroch- 
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litz was the first chairman of the Commission’s and later the 
Council’s Days of Remembrance committee. He organized the 
first National Commemoration of the Holocaust, held in the 
Capitol Rotunda on Yom ha-Shoah. President Jimmy Carter, 
Vice President Walter Mondale, the speaker of the House, 
and the Senate majority leader participated in the first com- 
memoration. It became the model of the annual ceremony 
held in Washington. Strochlitz persuaded state and federal 
officials to hold annual Holocaust commemorations in all 50 
state capitals and in Washington, D.c. Strochlitz also led the 
international campaign in support of Wiesel’s candidacy for 
the Nobel Peace Prize. 

Among other distinctions, Strochlitz served as the presi- 
dent of the American Friends of Haifa University, a governor 
of Bar-Ilan University, a founding member of the American 
Society for Yad Vashem, a trustee of the American Jewish 
Congress, a member of the board of Lawrence & Memorial 
Hospital in New London, and, at the appointment of Presi- 
dent George H.W. Bush, a member of the United States Com- 
mission on the Preservation of American Heritage Abroad. 
He endowed the Strochlitz Institute of Holocaust Studies at 
Haifa University and the Strochlitz Judaic Teaching Fellow- 


ship at Bar-Ilan. 
[Richard Primus (2™ ed.)] 


STROHEIM, ERICH VON (1885-1957), film actor and direc- 
tor. Born in Vienna, Austria, Von Stroheim, with his bullet- 
shaped head and his monocle, became famous for his Teutonic 
roles and was dubbed “the man you love to hate.” He directed 
and acted in Hollywood, and his film Greed (1923) is still con- 
sidered a masterpiece. Regarded as an indulgent, extravagant 
director, Von Stroheim directed such films as Blind Husbands 
(1919); The Devil’s Passkey (1920); Foolish Wives (1922); The 
Merry Widow (1925); The Honeymoon (1928); The Wedding 
March (1928); Queen Kelly (1929); and Hello Sister (1933). 

In 1937 he went to France to play in Jean Renoir’s film La 
Grande Illusion. The son of a lower middle-class Jewish hat 
manufacturer, Von Stroheim had created his own “grand illu- 
sion” about himself in the film industry, fabricating the per- 
sona of a Prussian aristocrat and a decorated military officer. 
As his Jewish identity was not known, he was able to work in 
France after the Nazi occupation and appeared in some 30 
films before going back to Hollywood to act in Five Graves to 
Cairo (1943); The North Star (1943); The Lady and the Monster 
(1944); Storm over Lisbon (1944); The Great Flamarion (1945); 
Scotland Yard Investigator (1945); The Mask of Dijon (1946); 
Sunset Boulevard (1950); and Orient Express (1954). 

He was nominated for an Academy Award as Best Sup- 
porting Actor for his performance in Sunset Boulevard. In 1957 
he was awarded the Legion of Honor in France. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Koszarski, The Man You Loved to Hate: 
Erich Von Stroheim and Hollywood (1983); N. Henry, Ethics and So- 
cial Criticism in the Hollywood Films of Erich Von Stroheim, Ernst Lu- 
bitsch, and Billy Wilder (2000); R. Koszarski, Von: The Life and Films 


of Erich Von Stroheim (2004). 
[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 
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STROMINGER, JACK (1925- ), U.S. biochemist. Born in 
New York, he graduated in psychology from Harvard Univer- 
sity and received his M.D. from Yale University. After clini- 
cal training at Barnes Hospital (1948-49) and an American 
College of Physicians research fellowship in the department 
of pharmacology at Washington University School of Medi- 
cine, St. Louis (1949-51), he worked at the National Insti- 
tutes of Health (wr), Bethesda (1951-54). Next he visited the 
Carlsberg Laboratory, Copenhagen, and the Molteno Labora- 
tory at Cambridge University, England, as a Commonwealth 
Fund Fellow (1954-55). He returned to Washington Univer- 
sity School of Medicine (1958-64) where he was professor of 
pharmacology and microbiology from 1961. He moved to the 
University of Wisconsin Medical School, Madison, as profes- 
sor of pharmacology and chemical microbiology and chair- 
man of the department of pharmacology (1964-68). In 1968 he 
joined the staff of Harvard University as professor of biochem- 
istry in the department of biochemistry and molecular biol- 
ogy (1968-83), where he was department chairman (1970-73), 
director of basic sciences in the Sidney Farber Cancer Cen- 
ter (1974-77), and head of the division of tumor virology 
from 1977. He became the Higgins Professor of Biochemistry. 
Strominger’s early research clarified the mechanism by which 
penicillin kills bacteria by blocking the production of bacterial 
cell walls. His research interests then centered on immunol- 
ogy. With his colleague, the late Don Wiley, he investigated the 
structures on cell surfaces, called histocompatibility or “mHc” 
antigens, that largely distinguish one individual’s tissues from 
another. Some of these antigens capture protein fragments 
derived from invading microorganisms. The immune system 
identifies and destroys these cells as a major defense mecha- 
nism against infection. MHC antigens are also central to the 
problems of organ transplant rejection and autoimmune dis- 
eases resulting from an immune attack against “self” antigens. 
Strominger and Wiley worked out the precise structure of the 
most important MHC antigens and the manner in which these 
combine with protein fragments to stimulate an immune re- 
sponse. Subsequently Strominger, who continued to work in 
his laboratory, and his colleagues investigated autoimmune 
diseases, especially multiple sclerosis, with the aim of using 
protein fragments to block harmful immune responses. He 
founded Peptimmune, a company that produces small proteins 
for therapeutic purposes. His administrative skills helped to 
establish Harvard’s renowned department of molecular and 
cellular biology whose alumni have also had a major influence 
on teaching and research in other institutions. He has also con- 
tributed to the activities of wHo and other international orga- 
nizations. His many honors include membership of the U.S. 
National Academy of Sciences, the Pasteur Medal (1990), the 
Lasker Award for Basic Medical Science (1995), and the Japan 
Prize (the last two prizes with Don Wiley). 


[Michael Denman (2"¢ ed.)] 


STROOCK, USS. family of lawyers, philanthropists, and 
businessmen. MARCUS STROOCK immigrated to the US. 
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from Germany in the mid-19" century and founded a large 
woolen mill in Newburgh, New York. His eldest son, Louis 
S. (1855-1925), was active in S. Stroock & Co. for 50 years, 
and eventually became its president. He was president of the 
Board of Trustees of Congregation Bnai Jeshurun and a trea- 
surer and trustee of Beth Israel Hospital. Stroock was a gen- 
erous philanthropist, and a year before his death he gave 20 
scholarships to graduates of preparatory schools who would 
not otherwise have been able to afford college. His brother 
MARK (1863-1926) was a director and officer of S. Stroock 
& Co. MOSES J. (1866-1931), another brother, was a lawyer. 
Stroock was admitted to the bar in 1888 and practiced law at 
first with Platzek and Stroock and later with his brother, Sol- 
omon Marcuse (see below), in Stroock & Stroock. He was es- 
pecially involved in the area of higher education, as a trustee 
of City College in 1911 and chairman of the board of trustees 
in 1925, and as chairman of New York City’s board of higher 
education from its establishment in 1926. Stroock was active 
in Jewish organizations, especially the Federation for the Sup- 
port of Jewish Philanthropic Societies. 

Another brother, JosEPH (1869-1946), was president and 
chief executive officer of S. Stroock & Co. He was a close friend 
of Stephen S. *Wise and helped him financially in setting up the 
Free Synagogue and the institution which ultimately became 
the Jewish Institute of Religion, later a part of Hebrew Union 
College. His second wife, REGINA (1875-1948), was chairman 
of the women’s division of the United New York Appeal for 
the Joint Distribution Committee. She was on the board of the 
Hebrew Orphan Asylum and of the Jewish Child Care Asso- 
ciation. Mayor La Guardia appointed her to the board of the 
Children’s Center of New York. Regina Stroock founded the 
Girls Home Club, a residence organization for working girls. 

SOLOMON MARCUSE (1874-1945), another brother, was a 
lawyer. By 1907 he and his brother Moses were practicing law 
together. He specialized in constitutional law and appeared 
before the New York State Supreme Court. He was chairman 
ofa number of legal committees, including the legal education 
committee (from 1933) of the Bar Association of the City of 
New York. Stroock served as president (1924-26) of the YMHA 
of New York and from 1925 to 1930 headed the Metropolitan 
League of Jewish Community Centers while acting as presi- 
dent of the Federation for the Jewish Philanthropic Societies 
in New York City. In 1934 he was made chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the American Jewish Committee and in 
the year of his death became president of that organization. 
He was among the founders of the Jewish Agency for Pales- 
tine and a member of the non-Zionist section of that organi- 
zation. His wife, HILDA (1876-1945), born in New York City, 
sponsored a cardiac clinic for children at Montefiore Hospital, 
of which she was a trustee, and was vice chairman of the City 
Work and Relief Administration and a member of the board 
of directors of the State Conference on Social Work. Actively 
involved in the Federation for the Support of Jewish Philan- 
thropic Societies, she sponsored the first women’s conference 
on Jewish affairs in 1938. 
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Solomon and Hilda Stroock’s son ALLAN (1907-1985) 
became a lawyer. From 1934 to 1936 he was a law clerk for Su- 
preme Court Justice Benjamin *Cardozo. Following that he 
joined Stroock & Stroock, first as an associate (1936) and later 
as a partner (1939), until 1942, when be became a member of 
Stroock & Stroock & Lavan. While remaining active in legal 
organizations, Stroock, like his father, supported the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America - becoming chairman of the 
board in 1947 and president of the corporation of the Semi- 
nary in 1963; the Federation of Jewish Philanthropies; and the 
American Jewish Committee. In 1960 he was made trustee 
at large of the Federation. He served as vice president of the 
American Jewish Committee from 1948 to 1951 and from 1955 
to 1958; in 1958 he became chairman of its administrative com- 
mittee. He was also a trustee of New York University. 

The Alan and Katherine Stroock Fund supports many 
projects in education and the arts. 


°STROOP, JUERGEN (originally Josef; 1895-1951), ss gen- 
eral; the Nazi commander who destroyed the *Warsaw ghetto. 
Born in Detmold into a family of lower middle class Roman 
Catholic policemen, Stroop was educated in a nationalist 
and militarist spirit. He served in World War 1, where he was 
wounded twice and reached the rank of captain. By profes- 
sion a surveyor, he joined the ss in 1932, and embarked upon a 
meteoric career after Hitler's advent to power. At the outbreak 
of World War 11 he was appointed chief of the Selbstschutz 
(“self-protection”) of the Germans in the Posen area, where 
he organized the terror against the Polish population. In June 
1941, Stroop served first in the Waffen-ss. During 1942 and the 
beginning of 1943 he was ss and police chief for several towns 
of southern Russia. He hunted partisans and persecuted the 
local population. On Feb. 6, 1943, he was attached to the of- 
fice of the police and ss in Galicia but not long afterward was 
dispatched to Warsaw to crush the ghetto revolt. Apparently, 
the commanders had little faith in Ferdinand Sammern-Fran- 
kenegg, the local commander. Stroop suppressed the revolt by 
physically destroying the ghetto, setting it on fire, house by 
house, street by street, and killing the inhabitants. He wrote a 
meticulous report detailing the revolt and conducted the ac- 
tion as a military campaign, employing some 2,000 troops. 
He concluded his report with the words: “The Jewish Quar- 
ter of Warsaw is no longer.” He marked his victory by blowing 
up a synagogue. Appointed ss and police chief in *Greece in 
September 1943, Stroop ordered the registration of Jews and 
limited their freedom within the German zone (Oct. 3, 1943). 
In November 1943 *Himmler made him ss and police leader 
of Rheinland-Westmark, in which post he remained until the 
collapse of the Third Reich. In 1947 Stroop was condemned to 
death by a US. military court for his atrocities in Greece and 
the murder of U.S. prisoners of war, but Poland requested his 
extradition. He was then extradited to Poland, where he was 
sentenced and hanged for his crimes in the Warsaw ghetto. 
His illustrated report on the suppression of the Warsaw 
ghetto uprising was published as The Stroop Report: The Jew- 
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ish Quarter of Warsaw Is No More (1979), and in Hebrew as 
Mered Getto Varsha be-Einei ha-Oyev, with introduction and 
notes by J. Kermish (1966). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nazi Conspiracy and Aggression, 3 (1946), 
719-75; J. Wulf, Das dritte Reich und seine Vollstrecker (1961), index. 


[Yehuda Reshef / Michael Berenbaum (24 ed.)] 


STROUSBERG, BETHEL HENRY (Baruch Hirsch Straus- 
berg; 1823-1884), German financier. Born in Neidenburg, East 
Prussia, he left Germany after his father’s death, embraced 
Christianity, and went to England and the United States, where 
he worked as a journalist. He returned to Germany in 1855 
and began his business career by forming railway companies 
on behalf of a group of English investors. The tracks eventu- 
ally covered more than 1,500 miles (2,600 km.) through Prus- 
sia and Hungary. Strousberg undertook the construction of 
locomotive works, rolling mills, mines and collieries, some- 
times using questionable business methods. At one time his 
concerns employed over 100,000 people and his speculations 
involved hundreds of millions of dollars, but when, in 1872, 
his public loan for railway construction in Romania was not 
granted, his empire collapsed overnight. Bankruptcy proceed- 
ings were begun against him in Germany, Austria, and Russia; 
his assets were sold at a fraction of their value, and he died im- 
poverished in London, where he was earning a meager living 
as a journalist. The collapse had serious political and economic 
consequences. Public inquiries into the case showed that cor- 
ruption connected with railway construction and financing 
had penetrated the highest and most respected circles in Ger- 
many; this contributed largely to the change in public opinion 
in favor of public control and ownership of railways. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Grunwald, in: YLBI, 12 (1967), 192-8; E. 
Achterberg, Berliner Hochfinanz, 2 vols. (1965). ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: M. Ohlsen, Der Eisenbahnkoenig Bethel Henry Strousberg 
(1987); J. Borchart, Der europdische Eisenbahnkénig Bethel Henry 
Strousberg (1991); R. Roth, in: Jahrbuch fuer Antisemitismusforsc- 


hung 10 (2001) 86-111. 
[Joachim O. Ronall] 


STROUSE, MYER (Meyer Strauss; 1825-1878), U.S. con- 
gressman and lawyer. Born in Oberstrau, Bavaria, Strouse 
was taken by his father to Pottsville, Pennsylvania, in 1832. In 
1848 he founded the North American Farmer, a Philadelphia 
newspaper, which he edited until 1852. After studying law, he 
was admitted to the bar in 1855. In 1862 and in 1864 Strouse 
was elected to the U.S. Congress as a Democrat from the 10" 
Pennsylvania Congressional district, serving on different com- 
mittees: Roads and Canals; Territories; Expenses; and Mines 
and Mining. He returned to his law practice in 1867, and in 
1876-77 defended the notorious miners’ organization, the 


Molly Maguires. 
[Max Vorspan] 


STRUCK, HERMANN (1876-1944), graphic artist. Struck, 


born into an Orthodox Berlin family, studied at the Berlin 
Academy under Max Koner, where Hans Meyer introduced 
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AVIGDOR BEN ELIJAH HA-KOHEN 


Kazer or Trattato, a translation of Peter of Spain’s Summulae 
logicales. The translation is precise, though the order of the 
chapters is changed at times and there are occasional addi- 
tions and deletions (Bodleian Library, Ms. Mich, 280; Bod]. 
56); (2) Mavo bi-Melakhah, a translation of Bernard Alberti’s 
Introductorium in practicam pro provectis in theorica. It is a 
work devoted to medicines and based on the fourth book of 
Avicenna’ Canon (Mss. Berlin, Or. Qu. 544; Munich 297, 2; 
Paris, Cod. Hebr. 1054, 12; (3) Mevo ha-Nearim is the wrong 
name, preserved in many manuscripts, of the Hebrew transla- 
tion of two parts of a well-known medical textbook written by 
Gerard de Solo, a prominent 14" century professor, the Trac- 
tatus de febrivus. Avigdor finished it in 1379, and it was pre- 
served in no fewer than 21 manuscripts (Mss. Hamburg 308, 
4; Munich 296, 297; Parma, de Rossi 399; Bodleian, Mich. 135; 
etc.). Lola Ferre edited the Latin text and the Hebrew trans- 
lation (Misceldnea de Estudios Arabes y Hebreos, secc. Hebr., 
45 (1996) 149-83); (4) Be'ur, a commentary also by Gerard de 
Solo on Ad Almansorem, a Latin translation of part of al-Razi’s 
Kitab al-Mansiri, to which Avigdor added valuable comments 
(Munich, 296, 1); (5) Pirkei Arnau, a translation of the Medi- 
cationis parabolae or Regulae generales written in 1300 by Ar- 
noldus de Villanova (Arnau de Vilanova), a famous Spanish 
physician. It was finished around 1388, and has been pre- 
served in seven manuscripts (Munich, Cod. Hebr. 286; Firenze 
Pl. 88, c. 36, f. 15; London, Brit. Libr., Or. 10507; Macerata, 
Bibl. Com. 310, 2; Hamburg 308, 3; Munich, Cod. Hebr. 297; 
Milano 137). The work has been published by Lola Ferre, 
based on Munich, Cod. Hebr. 286, in: J.A. Paniagua, L. 
Ferre, E. Feliti: Medicationis parabole. Pirgé Arnau de Vilanova, 
AVOMO, Vol. VL, 1, Barcelona: Universidad de Barcelona, 
1990; (6) Megillah, translated in 1380, a reference book deal- 
ing with digestive and purgative drugs, the Practica by Jo- 
hannes of Parma, extant in seven manuscripts (Paris, Bibl. Nat. 
1054, 11 and 1128, 10; Hamburg 308, 2; London, Brit. Libr., Or. 
1036; Berlin, Staatsbibliothek 71, 3 and 245; Jerusalem, NUL 
B 1, 8° 85 B 140), edited, translated and studied by Lola Ferre 
(Practica de Johannes de Parma, Granada: Univ. de Granada, 
2002). 

Avigdor also aided his son Solomon in translating an as- 
tronomical work by Arnoldus de Villanova entitled De judiciis 
astronomiae or Capitula astrologiae, whose title in the Hebrew 
translation was Panim ba-Mishpat. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Sarton, Introduction to the History of Sci- 
ence, 3, pt. 2 (1948), 1380-82; E. Carmoly, Histoire des médecins juifs 
(1844); Renan, Ecrivains, 717-21; Steinschneider, Uebersetzungen, in- 
dex, s.v. Abraham Abigedor, Bonet; H. Friedenwald, Jews and Medi- 
cine (1944), 685-9; Gross, Gal Jud, 333-4. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
L. Ferre, “La version hebrea del Tratado De Febribus de Gerard de 
Solo” in: Misceldnea de Estudios Arabes y Hebreos, secc. Hebr., 45 


(1996), 149-83. 
[I.M. Salkind / Angel Saenz-Badillos (24 ed.)] 


AVIGDOR BEN ELIJAH HA-KOHEN (c. 1200-1275), tal- 
mudic scholar in Italy and Austria. Avigdor was born in It- 
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aly and studied under Eleazar b. Samuel of Verona, Isaac of 
Verona, and later Simhah b. Samuel of Speyer. For a number 
of years Avigdor lived in northern Italy in Ferrara, in Man- 
tua, and in Verona. Students flocked to his school at Verona, 
among them members of the distinguished Anav family of 
Rome, including Zedekiah b. Abraham *Anav. For a time 
Avigdor lived in Halle, Germany, from where he conducted 
halakhic correspondence with *Hezekiah b. Jacob of Magde- 
burg concerning a letter of divorce. On the death of *Isaac b. 
Moses Or Zaru’a of Vienna, Avigdor was invited to succeed 
him at Vienna. For about 25 years he was the central rabbinic 
figure in Austria, and transplanted the talmudic scholarship 
of Italo-German Jewry to Austria, which eventually became 
the most important center of Ashkenazi Jewry. Both Isaac Or 
Zaru’a and Abraham of Pesaro referred to him as one of “the 
greatest scholars of our generation.” He was one of the teach- 
ers of *Meir b. Baruch of Rothenburg. His responsa are in- 
cluded in the responsa of Meir of Rothenburg, in the Hagga- 
hot Maimoniyyot, in Mordekhai, in the responsa of R. Asher b. 
Jehiel and of Hayyim b. Isaac of Vienna, and in the Shibbolei 
ha-Leket. His tosafot to the talmudic tractates of Ketubbot and 
Eruvin have survived, as well as a commentary on the Penta- 
teuch and the Five Scrolls. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Buber (ed.), Shibbolei ha-Leket (1886), 8 
(introd.); J. Hamburger, Avigdor Kohen Zedek (Mainz, 1900); Zim- 
mels, in: HHY, 15 (1931), 110-26; Urbach, Tosafot, 442, n. 4; 1.A. Agus, 
Teshuvot Baalei ha-Tosafot (1954), 199-204; S.K. Mirsky (ed.), Shibbo- 
lei ha-Leket (1966), 13-25; Germ Jud, 1 (1934), 410-3, no. 5. 

[Irving A. Agus] 


AVIGDOR BEN JOSEPH HAYYIM (18*?-19'" centuries), 
rabbi in Poland, one of the leading opponents of *Hasidism 
in Poland-Lithuania in the late 18 century. In 1785 he became 
rabbi of Pinsk and its district, but through the influence of the 
Hasidim he was dismissed in 1794, two years before the end of 
his term. He lodged a complaint with the civil courts, claim- 
ing the balance of his salary and damages resulting from loss 
of office. He also took up the matter with government officials 
in St. Petersburg. During the six years of embittered litigation 
with the leaders of the community, Avigdor embarked on a 
campaign of denunciation against Hasidism. He lodged a sec- 
ond complaint in 1800 with the office of Czar Paul 1 contain- 
ing charges against Hasidism in which he brought arguments 
from Scripture to prove that it was a heretical sect in conflict 
with the accepted values of religion, morality, and the laws of 
the state, and that it continued to adhere to the beliefs of the 
pseudo-messiah, *Shabbetai Zevi. When, on investigation, the 
authorities failed to find anything exceptional in the behavior 
of the Hasidim, Avigdor did not relax his efforts and as a result 
of his denunciations *Shneur Zalman of Lyady, the founder 
of Habad Hasidism, was reimprisoned. Avigdor subsequently 
drew up 19 questions accusing Shneur Zalman, in which he 
continued to denounce the Hasidim as disloyal both to the 
state and to Judaism. In December 1800 he lodged another 
accusation before the government in which he cited extracts 
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him to the art of etching. Struck joined the Zionist movement 
at an early age. in 1903, after several study trips throughout 
Europe, he visited Palestine and, on his way back to Germany, 
stopped in Vienna and met Herzl. This meeting inspired the 
famous portrait etching of the Zionist leader. During World 
War 1 Struck served with the German army in Lithuania. There 
he came in contact with East European Jews and was deeply 
impressed by their way of life. Skizzen aus Litauen, Weissruss- 
land und Kurland (1916) and Das ostjuedische Antlitz (1920) 
reflect this experience. In 1923 he moved to Palestine and 
settled in Haifa. Struck’s favorite technique was copper etch- 
ing and its related processes although he did lithographs as 
well. His early work, done in pure etching, was usually signed 
with his Hebrew name, Hayyim Aharon ben David. From 
1902 he mixed etching with vernis mou and aquatint. A mas- 
ter of his craft and an excellent teacher, Struck taught graphic 
techniques to such fellow artists as Chagall, Liebermann, Is- 
raels, and Corinth. His book Die Kunst des Radierens (1923°), 
a popular guidebook for artists and connoisseurs, provides 
technical explanations and practical instruction. Struck ex- 
celled as a portraitist. Among his sitters were Ibsen, Nietzsche, 
Freud, and Einstein. He also did landscapes, Jewish types and 
scenes from Jewish life as well as many ex libris. Struck, who 
remained an Orthodox Jew, participated in Jewish public life 
and attended several Zionist congresses as one of the leaders 
of the Mizrachi Party. He was a member of the London Soci- 
ety of Painters, Etchers and Engravers. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Donath, Hermann Struck (Ger., 1920); H. 
Hirschberg (ed.), Der Humor bei Struck (1916); Y. Wolfsberg, Profes- 
sor Hayyim Aharon “Hermann” Struck (Heb., 1946); Y. Mann (ed.), 
Hermann Struck, ha-Adam ve-ha-Amman (1954); A. Fortlage and K. 
Schwarz, Das graphische Werk yon Hermann Struck (1911). 


[Elisheva Cohen] 


STRUG, KERRI (1977-_), U.S. gymnast, Olympic medal win- 
ner, member of the U.S. Gymnastics Hall of Fame, and 1996 
US. Olympic Spirit Award recipient. Strug was a gifted child 
in gymnastics, and at the age of 13 her parents allowed her 
to leave her home in Tucson, Arizona, to study in Houston, 
Texas, with the world-renowned coach Bela Karolyi. Over the 
next five years, Strug helped lead the U.S. women’s gymnastics 
team to a series of high finishes, including a silver medal at the 
1991 World Gymnastics Championships, a bronze medal at the 
1992 Olympics, a silver medal at the 1994 World Team Cham- 
pionships, and a bronze medal at the 1995 World Champion- 
ships. Strug also showed great ability in individual all-around 
competitions, winning several American championships, and 
finishing in the top 15 in a number of international contests, 
including the 1992 Olympics. On March 2, 1996, she won her 
first major international competition, the American Cup. But 
Strug’s defining moment came at the 1996 Summer Olympics 
in Atlanta. In the finals of the vault competition, Strug fell on 
her first attempt, severely twisting her left ankle. Karolyi calcu- 
lated that Strug needed a score of at least 9.6 and encouraged 
her with his now-famous, “You can do it, Kerri, you can do it.” 
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Having heard a popping noise, Strug knew that she was risking 
her chance to make a recovery in time for the all-around com- 
petition, but decided nevertheless to give her team a chance 
of ensuring the win. She limped back to the runway and then 
managed a near-perfect run, vault, and landing. Strug imme- 
diately lifted the injured leg and grimaced before collapsing to 
the canvas. She had torn two ligaments and now had a third- 
degree sprain. But Strug’s score on the vault was 9.712, the US. 
had its gold, and Strug had won a place in Olympic lore. Re- 
acting to people expressing surprise at her Jewishness, Strug 
wrote, “I think about the attributes that helped me reach that 
[medal] podium: perseverance when faced with pain, years 
of patience and hope in an uncertain future, and a belief and 
devotion to something greater than myself. It makes it hard 
for me to believe that I did not look Jewish up there on the 
podium. In my mind, those are attributes that have defined 
Jews throughout history.” After retiring, Strug attended Stan- 
ford University. She is the author of Heart of Gold (1996) and 
Landing on My Feet: A Diary of Dreams (1997). 


[Robert B. Klein (2™ ed.)] 


STRUNSKY, SIMEON (1879-1948), U.S. journalist and au- 
thor. Strunsky, Russian by birth, was an editorial writer for 
the New York Evening Post from 1906 to 1920 and editor un- 
til 1924. He then joined The New York Times and for 15 years 
wrote anonymously his urbane daily commentary on the 
news, Topics of the Times. His books include The Patient Ob- 
server (1911), Belshazzar Court (1914), Professor Latimer’s Prog- 
ress (1918), The Living Tradition (1939), No Mean City (1944), 
and Two Came to Town (1947). 


STRY (Pol. Stryj), city in Lvov district, Ukraine. With the de- 
velopment of trade between eastern Poland and Hungary at 
the beginning of the 16" century, Jews were invited to settle 
in Stry by the governor, Jan Tarlowski, who wanted to coun- 
terbalance the number of Ruthenians (i.e., Ukrainians) in the 
city. In 1576 King Stephen Bathory (1575-86) issued the first 
legal confirmation of permanent Jewish settlement, granting 
the Jews the same terms as the other townsmen. The leaders 
of the city fought for almost 100 years against this privilege. 
In 1589 King Sigismund 111 Vasa confirmed the rights of the 
Jews, warning the townsmen not to harm them. Stry’s Jews 
engaged in wholesale and retail trade, leasing of customs, 
brewing beer, and making and selling wine. At the end of 
the 178 and during the 18" century Jews imported wine and 
horses from Hungary, exported bulls, grain, and salt, leased 
estates and flour mills, bred cattle, and traded in cloth. A few 
of them were goldsmiths and tailors. The extent of their trade 
is reflected in the enterprise of Samuel Haymovich, who sold 
18,000 barrels of salt annually between 1701 and 1704. The 
volume of their trade in Hungarian wines and horses is re- 
corded in Ber of Bolechow’s The Memoirs of Ber of Bolechow 
1723-1805 ((1922), index). 

An organized Jewish community, subordinate to the dis- 
trict of *Przemysl, existed from the end of the 16 century. 
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In 1634 Stry’s Jews were allowed to buy land for a synagogue 
(built in 1660) and a cemetery. There were 70 Jews (5% of the 
total population) living in the city in 1662. Between 1652 and 
1670 Jews acquired 11 houses. ‘The ruler of the city, John So- 
bieski (later king of Poland, 1674-96), ordered in 1663 that 
the municipal authorities include two representatives of the 
kahal in every consultation on the city’s taxes. As king he or- 
dered in 1676 that a second market day be held every Tuesday 
since the regular market day was on Saturday. Finally, in 1696, 
the city authorities reached a compromise with the Jews and 
transferred the market day from Saturday to Friday. The com- 
munity was permitted to build a new wooden synagogue in 
1689. Accusing them of stealing sacred objects from a church, 
Stry’s Catholic priests brought certain Jews to trial in 1697; the 
case dragged on until 1708, when the charge was dropped. In 
1714 the Jewish community paid a poll tax of 2,000 zlotys, 
and in 1756 there were 1,727 Jews in Stry and its district who 
paid this tax. The city became part of the Austrian Empire in 
1772, remaining as such until 1918. In 1795 the community was 
composed of 444 Jewish families living in the city and nine 
in its suburbs. At the end of the 18" century Hasidism be- 
gan to exert an influence in Stry. Notable rabbis of Stry were 
Aryeh Leib b. Joseph ha-Kohen *Heller (1788-1813) and Jacob 
*Lorberbaum (1830-32). 

Since limitations were imposed on wine selling and leas- 
ing of estates in the 1820s, the number of Jewish families earn- 
ing their living from tailoring, the fur trade, bakery, carpentry, 
and tinsmithing increased. In the 1870s Jewish entrepreneurs 
established a foundry, wood mills, a soap factory, and a match 
factory. In 1873 a Jewish hospital was built. In the mid-1880s 
the Hebrew author Isaac Aaron Bernfeld was a teacher of re- 
ligion in the governmental secondary schools, which were at- 
tended by more than 400 Jewish students in 1910. In the same 
year a boarding school for 30 Jewish students from the area was 
opened. The nationalistic awakening among young educated 
Jews led to the foundation of the Admat Yisrael society (1891) to 
support Jewish settlement in Erez Israel. In 1893 the first Jewish 
workers’ association in Stry (Briderlekhkeyt) was organized. 

At the beginning of World War 1 the Jewish commu- 
nity suffered during the Russian invasion of Galicia. With 
the disintegration of the Hapsburg Empire in 1918, a Jewish 
*self-defense group with approximately 40 members was or- 
ganized. In 1918-19, during the period of the Ukrainian in- 
dependence, a Jewish National Assembly, headed by E. *Byk 
and M. Binenstock (1881-1923), and a Jewish militia were es- 
tablished, and a weekly newspaper, Yidishe Folksshtime, was 
published in Stry. Between the two world wars, when Stry 
was part of Poland, all the Zionist parties and Agudat *Israel 
had branches there. A vocational school set up by the Ameri- 
can Jewish Joint Distribution *Committee (Joint), a *Tarbut 
school, and a Safah Berurah school were founded during the 
1920s. The historian and geographer Abraham Jacob *Brawer 
and the educator and poet Eisig *Silberschlag were born in 
Stry which was also the home of the Polish-Jewish author J. 
*Stryjkowski who describes Jewish life there prior to World 
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War 11 in many of his works. The Jewish population of the city 
was 10,988 (40% of the total) in 1921, 10,869 in 1931, and ap- 
proximately 12,000 in 1939. 

[Arthur Cygieman] 
Holocaust Period 
When the city was occupied by the Soviet Union after the 
outbreak of World War 11, organized Jewish life came to a 
standstill. All charitable, religious, and cultural institutions 
were closed, and some of the leaders of the community were 
arrested and deported. In 1941, before the Germans entered 
Stry, even official Soviet Jewish leaders were arrested, includ- 
ing Beni Garfunkel and Benjamin Klein, and some others 
were executed. When the Germans occupied Stry, on July 2, 
1941, hundreds of Jews were immediately killed by the Ukrai- 
nians aided by the Nazis. Oskar Hutrer was appointed head of 
the *Judenrat. At the first mass execution, in November 1941, 
1,200 Jews were shot in the Holobotow Forest. The winter of 
1941-42 was marked by frequent manhunts for young Jews, 
who were sent to labor camps, where many of them died. The 
second mass Aktion took place in May 1942. On Sept. 1, 1942 
thousands of Jews were sent to the *Belzec extermination 
camp. This was followed by the deportation of 2,000 Jews to 
the same camp on Oct. 17-18, 1942. Before the local ghetto was 
established, on Dec. 1, 1942, small numbers of Jews managed 
to escape to Hungary via the Carpathian Mountains. Further 
Aktionen took place in February 1943, when 2,000 Jews were 
killed in the city itself, and on May 22, 1943, when 1,000 Jews 
were murdered in the local cemetery. The ghetto was finally 
liquidated at the beginning of June 1943, Jewish houses were 
systematically burned down, and any Jews hiding in the ruins 
were killed. In July the labor camps were also liquidated, so 
that by August 1943 Stry became *judenrein. In the following 
months Jews in hiding were caught and executed. When the 
Soviet army occupied Stry on Aug. 8, 1944, there were only 
a few Jewish survivors. No Jewish community was reestab- 
lished. Societies of Stry Jews were established in Israel and 


the United States. 
[Aharon Weiss] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Halpern, Pinkas, index; B. Wasiutynski, Lud- 
nosé zydowska w Polsce w wiekach x1x i XX (1930), 123, 131, 148, 154; 
S. Borensztejn, Ludnosé zydowska w Polsce w okresie miedzywojen- 
nym (1963), 279; M. Bersohn, Dyplomataryusz, dotyczgcy Zydowska 
w Polsce (1910), no. 294; A. Prohaska, Historja miasta Stryja (1926); 
I. Schiper, Dzieje handlu zydowskiego na ziemach polskich (1937), in- 
dex; Sefer Stry (1962). 


STRYJKOWSKI, JULJAN (originally Pesach Stark; 1905- ), 
Polish novelist. Born in Stryj, Galicia, Stryjkowski joined a 
Zionist youth movement as a boy, but later became a Com- 
munist. In 1939 he fled to the USSR, where he remained dur- 
ing World War 11, returning to Poland in 1946. He was active 
in postwar Polish literary life and was a co-editor of the liter- 
ary monthly Tworczos¢. 

Stryjkowski’s first major work was Bieg do Fragala (“Run 
to Fragala,” 1951), which depicted the life of a poverty-stricken 
village in Calabria, Italy. A stage version was performed in 
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Wroclaw (Breslau) by the Polish National Theater in 1953. This 
was followed by Pozegnanie z Italji (“Farewell to Italy,’ 1954); 
Glosy w ciemnosci (“Voices in the Dark,’ 1955), a novel about 
Jewish life in his native Stry before World War 1; Czarna Réza 
(“The Black Rose” 1962); and the story Imie wlasne (“First 
Name,” 1961). A later novel, Austeria (1966), portrayed the 
Jews of a town in eastern Galicia at the outbreak of World 
War 1. Stryjkowski’s works were translated into many lan- 
guages and the writer himself translated works by the French 
author Louis-Ferdinand Céline and the Russian writer Leonid 
Maximovich Leonov. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Desantis, in: Peuples amis, 101 (1957); 
Stownik wspotcrzesnych pissarzy polskich, 3 (1964), 241-3. 


[Stanislaw Wygodzki] 


STRYKOW (Pol. Strykéw), town in the province of Lodz, 
central Poland. An organized Jewish community existed there 
from the early 18 century under the jurisdiction of the *Lec- 
zyca community. In 1765 there were 488 Jewish poll-tax pay- 
ers in Strykow, and 137 (including nine persons in *Zgierz) in 
21 surrounding villages. The Jews then owned 41 houses, in- 
cluding a synagogue and a hostel for the poor. In 1789 a Jew- 
ish merchant established a tannery. The Jewish population 
numbered 868 (70% of the total) in 1808, 1,394 (62%) in 1827, 
and 1,713 (65%) in 1857. They engaged in trade, and particu- 
larly in crafts, benefiting from the development of the town 
until the middle of the 19 century, when it declined as a re- 
sult of the development of the industrial towns of *Lodz and 
Zgierz. In 1897 the community numbered 1,799 (58%). They 
were mainly engaged in tailoring, shoemaking, small trade, 
and transportation. During the 19" century Strykow became 
a center of Hasidism. At the beginning of the century the kab- 
balist Ephraim b. Isaac Fishel (d. 1825) lived in the town. The 
zaddikim Elimelech Menahem Mendel Landau (d. 1877) and 
Zeev Wolf Landau (d. 1891) had their “courts” in Strykow. In 
1921 there were 1,998 Jews living in the town (48%). Between 
the two world wars there was a Jewish elementary school and 


a library. 
[Shimshon Leib Kirshenboim] 


Holocaust Period 
On the outbreak of World War 11, Strykow underwent heavy 
bombardment. Many of the nearly 2,000 Jews there fled to the 
outlying villages and some became the first victims of the ad- 
vancing German troops. In December 1939 nearly 1,600 Jews 
were deported to Glowno, situated in the General Govern- 
ment territory. The deportees were turned away by the mayor 
of Glowno and obliged to look for shelter on the periphery 
of the town. They stayed until the spring of 1940, when the 
Glowno authorities drove them back to Strykow. The mayor 
of Strykow refused them entry and the deportees had to re- 
turn once more to Glowno, where they probably remained 
and shared the fate of the Jews there. 

After the first deportation of Jews in December 1939, only 
378 Jews remained behind in Strykow. In time a number of 
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refugees also arrived. In the years 1940-42 the Jews in Strykow 
were concentrated within a tiny ghetto. In April or May 1942 
all the Jews were deported to Brzeziny (Loewenstadt) - the 
only other Jewish settlement still existing, besides Lodz, in the 
whole province. In the course of the liquidation of the Brzez- 
iny ghetto and soon afterward, the 300 Jewish laborers from 
Strykow were sent with 3,000 “selected” Jews from Brzeziny 
to the Lodz ghetto. 
[Danuta Dombrowska] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Halpern, Pinkas, index; R. Mahler, Yidn 
in Amolikn Poyln in Likht fun Tsifern (1958), index; B. Wasiutynski, 
Ludnos¢ zydowska w Polsce w wiekach x1x i XX (1930), 28; E. Ringel- 
blum, in: Miesigcznik zydowski, no. 11-12 (1933), 233; D. Dabrowska, 
in: BZ1H. 13-14 (1955), 122-84, passim. 


STUDENTS’ FRATERNITIES, GERMAN (Ger. Burschen- 
schaften). Different types of German students’ associations 
have existed since the establishment of universities. As part 
and forerunners of the German national movement the spe- 
cific German students’ fraternities called Burschenschaften 
were founded in Jena in June 1815. Fanned by the reaction 
against Napoleon, the Burschenschaften rapidly expanded 
to include almost all German universities. The movement's 
outlook was essentially romantic, imbued with Christian, 
patriotic, and radical sentiments. However, at the beginning 
the organization was not overtly anti-Jewish in tone and Jews 
even took part in the foundation of some local Burschen- 
schaften, as in Freiburg in 1816, and as so-called Alte Her- 
ren (Old Boys) were active members of the alumni organiza- 
tions. Later, though, antisemitic agitation - particularly of the 
*Stoecker brand - found eager supporters among the student 
generation. The Verein Deutscher Studenten (vpsT) (Union 
of German Students) aligned itself with the antisemitic peti- 
tion demanding from the government the suspension of the 
legal emancipation of the Jews. It was also distributed by and 
among German students and handed over to Bismarck in 
April 1881. As early as 1878 the Viennese fraternity, Libertas, 
had passed a motion excluding Jews on racial grounds. By 
1890 fraternities declared themselves judenrein, both in Ger- 
many and in Austria. In 1896 the member-fraternities Waid- 
hofener Verband “dishonored” Jewish students by refusing to 
give them satisfaction in duels. By 1908 alumni associations 
also joined in ostracizing Jews. In Austria *Schoenerer emu- 
lated Stoecker by setting himself up as an anti-Jewish mentor 
to the students. Jewish students reacted to the increasingly 
antisemitic climate from the late 1880s by forming separate 
organizations. The first to be established was the Viadrina in 
1886 at Breslau University, later part of the *Kartell-Convent 
der Verbindugnen Detuscher Studenten juedischen Glaubens 
(kc). From the start Jewish fraternities were socially excluded 
and repeatedly dissolved by university administrations. 
From 1900 to 1914 there was a recess in general antise- 
mitic agitation, but the war and its aftermath reactivated Volk 
and racist fanaticism. In 1920, at their general convention in 
Eisenach, German fraternities extended their racial ostra- 
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cism to all members who married Jewish or colored partners. 
Throughout the Weimar Republic German fraternities were 
predominantly right-wing, voelkisch, and antisemitic, as was 
the student corpus as a whole. After Hitler assumed power 
they widely embraced the new development, although they 
had to join in the National Socialist students’ organization 
(Nationalsozialistischer Deutscher Studentenbund) and hence 
give up their own organizational framework. After World 
War 11 the student fraternities reestablished their pre-war or- 
ganizations, the umbrella organization of the German frater- 
nities, the Deutsche Burschenschaft (DB), became active again 
in 1950. They are still predominantly politically conservative 
but are no longer openly antisemitic. There are still different 
kinds of student associations in the sense of fraternities to be 
found on German campuses. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: O.F. Scheuer, Burschenschaft und Juden- 
frage... (1927); E. Siecke, Die Judenfrage und der Gymnasiallehrer... 
(1880). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.H. Brandt, Der Burschen Herr- 
lichkeit. Geschichte und Gegenwart des studentischen Korporations- 
wesens (1998); M. Gruettner, Studenten im Dritten Reich (1995); D. 
Heither, Blut und Paukboden. Eine Geschichte der Burschenschaften 
(1997); K.H. Jarausch, Students, Society and Politics in Imperial Ger- 
many. The Rise of Academic Illiberalism (1982); M.H. Kater, Studen- 
tenschaft und Rechtsradikalismus in Deutschland 1918-1933. Eine so- 
zialgeschichtliche Studie zur Bildungskrise in der Weimarer Republik 
(1975); A. Kurth, Maenner-Buende-Rituale. Studentenverbindungen 


seit 1800 (2004). 
[Emmanuel Beeri / Miriam Ruerup (24 ed.)] 


STUDENTS’ MOVEMENTS, JEWISH. In Central Europe 
in the 19" and 20" centuries most gentile students’ societies 
did not accept Jews (see *Students’ Associations, German). 
This experience, which continued also after World War 1, ex- 
cept in the less numerous left-wing student associations, was 
one of the powerful motivations which led Jewish students to 
adhere to prevalent ideologies, whether revolutionary-inter- 
nationalist or Zionist. 

In eastern Europe, and particularly in the Russian Em- 
pire with its *numerus clausus, very few Jews could enter uni- 
versities or even high schools. Many of them went to Swiss, 
German, or Austrian universities, and their associations and 
debating societies became nuclei of revolutionary and Zionist 
movements. In Poland between the two world wars Jewish 
students were often physically assailed by their antisemitic 
colleagues and sometimes even allotted segregated “ghetto” 
benches in the classrooms. As a result, many became either 
extreme revolutionaries (in practice, mostly members of il- 
legal Communist cells), or Jewish nationalists, i.e., Zionists. 
Thus, Jewish students and students’ societies played an im- 
portant role at the inception of the Zionist movement, e.g., in 
Vienna (*Kadimah) and Prague (*Bar Kochba). Subsequently 
a number of other students’ organizations and associations 
with cultural and literary aims played a significant part: in 
Berlin (e.g., the Russian Jewish Scientific Society), and in 
Russia and among Russian émigré students (e.g., *He-Haver). 
In Germany the overall Jewish students’ federation, *Kartell 
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Juedischer Verbindungen (kjv), became Zionist, partly un- 
der the impact of the hostile “Aryan” ideology of their gentile 
colleagues. In the Baltic countries of the 1920s and 1930s *Re- 
visionist students organized themselves in German-style “cor- 
porations” (such as “Hasmonaea” in Riga), including wearing 
“colors,” collective beer drinking, fencing, etc., whereas Zionist 
and Labor Zionist students formed groups without these 
trappings (as He-Haver and Ha-Shahar). Religious Zionist 
students formed the Yavneh society. After World War 11 no 
Jewish student groups were allowed to exist in Communist 
eastern Europe, except, for a short time, a semi-legal group 
in Poland in 1967-68, named after the Russian Jewish writer 
Isaac *Babel. 


In Great Britain 

Although Jews were admitted to British universities from the 
mid-19* century, their numbers did not at first encourage 
the establishment of Jewish student societies, and these were 
mainly inaugurated from the second decade of the 20" cen- 
tury. Immediately after World War 1, in 1919, the Inter-Uni- 
versity Jewish Federation (1UJF) was set up to coordinate the 
activities of Jewish student societies that had begun to spring 
up independently in London, Oxford, Cambridge, and the 
major provincial cities, such as Birmingham, Glasgow, Leeds, 
Liverpool, and Manchester. The Federation’s aim was to fos- 
ter an interest among Jewish students in Judaism and Jewish 
history and culture, members being encouraged to involve 
themselves after graduation in the social and religious life of 
the Anglo-Jewish community. The University of London Jew- 
ish Union Society (ULJUs), an “umbrella” organization for 
the various student societies in the metropolitan area, was 
founded in 1922. 

Student Zionist activity, which dates in Britain from the 
years immediately following the First Zionist Congress, met 
sufficient resistance in some Jewish students’ societies to en- 
courage the formation of separate Zionist associations and, 
from about 1924, the Universities’ Zionist Federation (UZF) 
functioned alongside, and to some extent in competition with, 
the 1uyF. During the 1930s the UzF amalgamated with the As- 
sociation of Young Zionist Societies (mainly a non-student 
body), but organizational and other difficulties led to the old 
uzr’s revival as the Universities’ Zionist Council (uzc) shortly 
before the outbreak of World War 11. Student Zionist activ- 
ity intensified during the war years and the late 1940s. Both 
1ujF and uzc helped to organize cultural activities for their 
members. 1ujF also published various periodicals, while uzc 
issued publications of its own. The two student organizations 
began to work in harmony after 1948, later operating together 
as IUJF-UZC, and finally merging in the 1960s when Zionism 
became part of the 1ujF platform. 

With the rapid increase in the number of Britain’s “red- 
brick” universities after World War 11, many more Jewish stu- 
dent societies were founded, in new areas. Major support was 
given to the Jewish students’ organizations by the B’nai Brith 
Hillel Foundation in London, which eventually set up Hillel 
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Houses in London, Birmingham, Leeds, Liverpool, Manches- 
ter, Sheffield, and other university towns. From the early 1960s 
a chaplaincy commission operated with varying degrees of 
success, mainly in Oxford, Cambridge, and the smaller uni- 
versity towns, where Jewish students felt themselves to be iso- 
lated from the main community. 

A high proportion of Jews studying at British universities 
took no part in the activities of the organized Jewish student 
body. Semi-independent religious groups existed within the 
general Jewish student framework, such as Liberal and Reform 
associations and the Orthodox Yavneh movement. There were 
in 1971 over 10,000 Jewish students in the British Isles, some 
two-thirds of whom had no connection with rujF or any other 
Jewish student group. About 80 Jewish student societies and 
Israel societies were affiliated to 1ujF. Jewish students were 
prominent in protest movements such as CND (the Campaign 
for Nuclear Disarmament) in the 1960s and, later, in demon- 
strations on behalf of Soviet Jewry. They were active in the 
World Union of Jewish Students (see below). In recent decades 
the Union of Jewish Students has had to deal with venomous 
anti-Zionism at some British campuses, especially during the 
period in the 1980s when the militant left controlled much 
of student life. Since about 1990, British campuses have been 
more quiescent, although demands to boycott Israeli univer- 
sities and goods surfaced again during the 2002-05 period. 
Many Jews have found the anti-Zionism of extreme left-wing 
groups on British campuses little different from right-wing 
antisemitism. The British Union of Jewish Students was affili- 
ated with the European Union of Jewish Students. 


[Godfrey Edmond Silverman / William D. Rubinstein (24 ed.)] 


In France 

The Union of French Jewish Students (Union des Etudiants 
Juifs de France; UEJF) was founded in Paris in 1945 and is af- 
filiated to the World Union of Jewish Students (wujs). Be- 
fore World War 1 there was no Jewish student movement in 
France. Organized Jewish life in France had mainly centered 
on religious or philanthropic activity, and entry to a uni- 
versity was thought of as a further step toward integration 
into French society. Only one institution provided a meeting 
place for Jewish students: this was the kasher canteen opened 
in Paris in 1921, intended for poor and Orthodox students. 
Pierre *Mendés-France, then a law student, was active in the 
establishment of this canteen, the Foyer israélite. The UEJF 
was formed by young Jewish resistance fighters, militants of 
the Eclaireurs israélites (see *Scouts), the Communist youth, 
and youth of Zionist organizations. It aimed to help needy stu- 
dents by offering scholarships, opening university canteens, 
and setting up a centralized employment bureau; to contrib- 
ute to the revitalizing of Jewish life through the universities; 
and to develop an awareness of Jewish cultural values and 
Israel society through courses, publications, and trips to Israel. 
Branches were set up in various university cities: Paris, Lille, 
Nancy, Strasbourg, Lyons, Grenoble, Toulouse, Montpellier, 
Marseilles, etc. During the following ten years the Commu- 
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nists and Zionists struggled for the leadership in the admin- 
istration of the vEyF. A measure of reawakening occurred be- 
tween 1958 and 1962 due to political events associated with the 
war in Algeria. From 1967 the EJF took an openly pro-Israel 
stand. The general student agitations in May 1968 stimulated 
its developments and confirmed it in its support for Israel. 

The number of Jewish students attracted by the Jew- 
ish student movement never exceeded 10% of the total. The 
upheavals experienced in many French universities in 1969 
and 1970 sometimes became confrontations between Jew- 
ish groups divided on the question of the Middle East con- 
flict. Relations between the vEyF and communal institutions 
were often strained: the students complained that they were 
not allowed to participate in the direction of Jewish life and 
that they were not granted the funds necessary for the real- 
ization of their program. The communal leaders, on the other 
hand, suspected the Jewish youth movement of compromising 
with the Communist party and left-wing organizations. The 
achievements of the UEJF were modest. Private and commu- 
nal initiative resulted in the establishment of residential build- 
ings and university restaurants in Paris and Strasbourg, as well 
as a Jewish study center in the capital and clubs in a number 
of university cities. Although active in these institutions, the 
UEJF was not always associated with their foundation and di- 
rection. A periodical, Kadimah, was published sporadically 
by the vEjrF and, in association with private publishers, it or- 
ganized the printing and distribution of various works on Ju- 
daica. The UEJF continues to be active in such matters as Ho- 
locaust memorialization, antisemitism, and Israel. 


[Lucien Lazare] 


In the US. 

The oldest Jewish student organization on a North American 
campus, Zeta Beta Tau (zr) fraternity, was founded in New 
York City in 1898 to encourage the study of Jewish life and 
culture among Jewish students. Soon afterward, however, it 
was converted into a Greek-letter fraternity. Additional Jewish 
student clubs emerged at the City College of New York (1902), 
Minnesota (1903), Harvard and Columbia (1905), Illinois and 
Texas (1907), Yale (1909), and California (1910). Most of these 
groups were gradually absorbed by the Intercollegiate Meno- 
rah Association, which was founded by Henry *Hurwitz at 
Harvard in 1906, and grew to 50 chapters by 1930. Designed 
to promote the academic study of Jewish culture in the uni- 
versity and to serve as a platform for the nonpartisan discus- 
sion of Jewish problems, the association sponsored a speakers’ 
bureau, provided Judaica for several university libraries, tried 
unsuccessfully to stimulate university study of Jewish history 
and culture, and published the Menorah Journal (1915-62). No 
Menorah chapter remained in existence after World War 11; 
the Menorah Association was dissolved in 1963. 

Zionist societies sprang up at several major universities, 
independent of the Menorah Association. They formed the 
Collegiate Zionist League in 1905, which merged in 1915 with 
other Zionist student groups to become the Intercollegiate 
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Zionist Association. At its peak in 1919 it had a membership of 
2,500 in 33 chapters, but it disbanded shortly after the Zionist 
Organization of America withdrew support in 1920. Five years 
later a successor organization, Avukah, was founded. It grew 
to 56 chapters in the United States and Canada by 1939 but was 
dissolved in 1942, largely as a result of the rapid turnover of 
student leadership and a persistent lack of funds. 

Professional direction combined with organized program 
services and community support for Jewish collegiate activities 
were provided for the first time with the coming of the B’nai 
Brith Hillel foundations to the American campus. Founded at 
the University of Illinois in 1923, and funded, since 1925, pri- 
marily by Bvnai Brith, with supplements from Jewish federa- 
tions and welfare funds, Hillel maintained, in 1969, a network 
of 274 foundations (chapters with full-time professional staff) 
and counselorships (part-time staff). Of the total, 252 were in 
the United States and Canada and 22 were in Australia, Bra- 
zil, Great Britain, the Netherlands, Israel, South Africa, Swit- 
zerland, and Venezuela. Hillel also supported chairs of Judaic 
studies (Iowa, Missouri, Vanderbilt), and Hillel staff members 
taught accredited courses in Judaic studies at 40 additional 
institutions. Hillel’s campus activities included lectures and 
classes in Jewish thought and life, the holding of religious 
services and holiday observances, the running and support of 
international, national, and regional student institutes, social 
service and social action projects, counseling services, student 
publications, and social programs. Hillel was governed by the 
Bnai Brith Hillel Commission, and the international Hillel of- 
fice in Washington, Dc, provided resources and administra- 
tive guidance for the individual Hillel chapters. 

In the 1970s and 1980s Hillel’s effectiveness declined after 
a cutback in funding, but it revived in the late 1980s under the 
direction of Richard Joel. In the early 2000s it had approxi- 
mately 250 affiliates in the U.S. and Canada serving college 
and university students on more than 500 campuses, an ad- 
ditional three dozen campus and community-based affiliates 
in other countries, and a global budget in excess of $60 mil- 
lion. Hillel was viewed widely as one of the early 21° century's 
major success stories in Jewish organizational life. Thirty-four 
percent of Jewish undergraduate students in the U.S. partici- 
pate in Hillel activities, according to a market research study 
conducted in 2005. 

Similar student programs, with full-time professional 
staff but independent of Hillel, existed at Rutgers-Newark, 
Columbia (Counselorship for Jewish Students, established 
in 1929), New York University (Jewish Culture Foundation, 
established in 1937), and Long Island University in Brook- 
lyn. Unaffiliated Jewish student groups without professional 
guidance existed at more than 120 colleges and universities 
in 1969. 

As the number of Jewish students increased, additional 
student groups were organized, mainly along denomina- 
tional or ideological lines, among them Atid, the college- 
age organization of the Conservative movement (founded in 
1960); Yavneh, an organization of Orthodox Jewish students 
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(founded in 1960); and T’hiyah, a Reconstructionist univer- 
sity fellowship. The Reform movement maintained a college 
service department but no separate collegiate organization. In 
addition, the United Synagogue of America subsidized, and 
the National Council of Young Israel (Orthodox) sponsored 
or subsidized, student houses and kosher dining clubs. 

Attempts were also made to reestablish an effective Zionist 
campus program. After Avukah’s dissolution, the Intercolle- 
giate Zionist Federation of America (1ZFA) was founded in 1946 
with the partial support of the American Zionist Youth Com- 
mission. During the period immediately preceding the found- 
ing of the State of Israel, 1zF4’s membership rose to 10,000, but 
it dropped after the state was established, and the organization 
was dissolved in 1953. A year later, it was succeeded by the Stu- 
dent Zionist Organization (szo), which was sponsored and 
supported by the American Zionist Youth Foundation. szo 
had about 2,500 members in 70 college chapters in the United 
States and Canada in 1963 but lost membership rapidly in the 
second half of the 60s and was replaced by American Students 
for Israel and similar, often radical, groups supported mainly 
by the American Zionist Youth Foundation. 

Jewish participation in student activism became promi- 
nent from the middle 1960s on. Accurate statistics are not 
available, but several studies estimate that one-third to one- 
half of the committed identifiable radicals on the most activ- 
ist campuses were Jewish. They were found to come largely 
from families which were urban, well-educated, professional, 
and affluent, with a high degree of permissiveness, a stress on 
democratic interpersonal relations and on values other than 
achievement - dominant characteristics of the urban middle- 
class Jewish group. Initially, Jewish students participated pri- 
marily in general activist or radical organizations. Many of 
them, unidentified with organized Jewish life, were motivated 
less by Jewish commitments than by their general social and 
political concerns. However, in the late 1960s Jewish students 
also began to form specific Jewish activist campus groups as 
a result of their rejection by the black movement, their dis- 
appointment with the growing anti-Israel stance of the New 
Left, and a growing self-awareness which turned them to the 
needs of the Jewish community as the arena for acting out 
their moral and social convictions. Their objectives included 
the establishment of accredited Jewish studies programs at 
universities, the development of “Free Jewish Universities” in- 
volving students and faculty in the study of Jewish thought and 
life, political action on behalf of Israel and Soviet Jewry, the 
stimulation of supportive action for peace and social justice by 
the Jewish community, and action countering the anti-Israel 
activities of the New Left and Arab students. In 1969-70 such 
groups were operating on about 80 campuses under various 
names — Jewish Student Bund, Concerned Jewish Students, 
Jewish Student Union, Jewish Activist League, Na'asseh. Many 
published campus newspapers; membership generally ranged 
from 10 to 50 in each branch. 

Social and professional fraternities constituted still an- 
other facet of Jewish group life on the campus. zBT, the first 
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Jewish fraternity, was followed by Sigma Epsilon Delta (1901) 
for dental students, Phi Delta Epsilon (1904) for medical stu- 
dents, and Iota Alpha Pi (1903), the first sorority. The num- 
ber of social groups grew steadily with the increase in Jewish 
enrollment and the exclusion of Jews from the general frater- 
nities and sororities. In 1941, 12 national social Jewish frater- 
nities, five national sororities, and 17 professional fraternities 
had 540 local chapters and a membership of 85,000, in addi- 
tion to several local organizations without national affiliation. 
Several national groups were nondenominational, but their 
membership was almost exclusively Jewish, and although most 
of them occasionally supported Jewish projects or programs, 
their chief purpose was social. 

After World War 11, in response to changing university 
policies and the growing public demand for the elimination 
of discriminatory restrictions, most Greek-letter societies be- 
gan to accept members regardless of social, racial, or religious 
background. Deprived of one of their major reasons for exis- 
tence, most Jewish groups experienced a significant drop in 
membership, leading to mergers of several national groups 
and the closing of local chapters by the late 1960s. 


[Alfred Jospe] 


In Israel 

During the school year 1970-71 about 44,000 students (in- 
cluding Arabs, Druze, and Jews from abroad) were studying 
at ten universities and colleges. In 2004-5, 245,000 students 
were registered in eight universities, 23 colleges, and 26 teacher 
colleges. The Israel students’ average age is higher than that of 
students in other countries because most of them serve in the 
army for three years prior to their university attendance. Dur- 
ing their studies the students are frequently called to the army 
reserves. Many are married and most of them work to support 
themselves. All these are factors limiting political, social, and 
cultural activity. Social and political activity among students 
is often outside the framework of the students’ organizations. 
About 15% of the students are active in student “cells” of the 
political parties, in local student unions, and in the National 
Union. A National Union of Students, to represent all the stu- 
dents, was first set up in the 1930s (local unions had begun to 
function in the 1920s). It is the roof organization of the local 
unions and is headed by a presidium composed of the chair- 
men of the local unions. Elections to the local unions and the 
National Union are held yearly. The National Union is the 
Israel branch of the World Union of Jewish Students and the 
chairman of the union is the vice chairman of wuJs. 


WORLD UNION OF JEWISH STUDENTS. The World Union 
of Jewish Students (wujs, or UMEJ in French and Spanish) 
was founded in 1924 by a number of European Jewish stu- 
dent unions and had among its early presidents and officers 
such personalities as Albert *Einstein, Chaim *Weizmann, Si- 
mon *Dubnow, Sigmund *Freud, Stephen S. *Wise, Hayyim 
Nahman “Bialik, and Sir Hersch *Lauterpacht. Most of the 
archives of the organization were destroyed during the Ho- 
locaust, and afterward the officers themselves discarded old 
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records. During its initial stages wuys concerned itself with 
such problems as the numerus clausus in eastern European 
universities, the building of a student house at The Hebrew 
University campus on Mount Scopus in Jerusalem, etc. During 
World War 11 the center was transferred from Paris to Switzer- 
land, and the most important activity of wuJs was to provide 
refuge for Jewish students, victims of Nazi persecution. After 
World War 11, until 1948, wujs had member organizations in 
Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Poland, and 
Romania, as well as official connections with the youth of the 
Jewish Anti-Fascist Committee of the U.S.S.R. In 1948, back 
in Paris, wuJs involved itself in the work of the World Student 
Relief, the International Student Service, and UNESCo. In the 
late 1950s, after some years of lethargy, the organization re- 
covered and remained centered in Paris until 1968, when the 
secretariat was moved to London. 

The core of wujs’s activities until 1967 was the further- 
ing of Jewish identity, but following the *Six-Day War (1967) 
wujs became openly pro-Zionist, supporting aliyah and other 
activities centered on Israel, and it affiliated to the World 
Zionist Organization in 1968. A process of political radical- 
ization characterized the Union during 1967-70. However, 
the decrease of the impact of the New Left in the early 1970s 
led to a renewed interest in furthering Jewish education. In 
1971 WUJs comprised 30 national union members and cor- 
respondent student organizations, as well as individual Jew- 
ish student affiliates from countries where the functioning of 
Jewish institutions is not permitted. The total membership 
was estimated at 100,000 to 110,000, of which approximately 
50,000 were represented through the North American Jew- 
ish Students’ network and 35,000 are members of the National 
Union of Israel Students. The supreme authority of the union 
is the wujs Congress, where national Jewish student unions 
are represented proportionately to their membership (with a 
maximum of eight delegates). The Congress generally con- 
venes in Israel every three years. 

The main activities of wujs fall into three categories: 
educational, political, and Israel-oriented or Zionist. wuys 
published numerous pamphlets and journals on basic Juda- 
ism. Political activity is centered mainly on action to combat 
antisemitism and neo-Nazism with the cooperation of non- 
Jewish student organizations, and action in connection with 
the Israel-Arab conflict. There were also protests, demonstra- 
tions, picketing, and the coordination of activities all over the 
world on behalf of Jews in Arab countries (especially after the 
Baghdad executions) and in defense of Soviet Jewry. Con- 
tacts were maintained with general international organiza- 
tions, particularly with the International Students’ Organiza- 
tion. Many wujJs activities are oriented around and centered 
in Israel. In addition to various summer schemes in Israel, in 
1967 wujs established an International Graduate Institute at 
Arad, its program allowing participants to learn Hebrew, ba- 
sic Judaism, and Israel studies. 

wujJs provides an umbrella framework for nearly all dif- 
ferent trends existing in the Jewish world. The weight of each 
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of its trends varies continuously, and it is therefore difficult 
to define the composition of its leadership. Student unions in 
Germany, France, Italy, and Belgium have usually provided an 
extreme-left Zionist approach. Unions in Switzerland, U.K., 
Ireland, South Africa, and Australia were strongly Zionist 
with a religious predominance. North America is mostly rep- 
resented through the Radical Zionists. Latin America, con- 
stantly in a very isolated position, represents the “middle- 


way” Zionist. 
[Edy Kaufman] 


STUDENT STRUGGLE FOR SOVIET JEWRY (sssjJ), 
1964-1991, the first American national movement to free 
Russian Jews. Its combination of imaginative demonstra- 
tions, Congressional lobbying, and information dissemina- 
tion helped generate the wave of international public pres- 
sure which ultimately forced open the gates of the Kremlin 
to mass emigration and the release of refuseniks and Prison- 
ers of Conscience. A grassroots effort, sssj became a unify- 
ing factor among the diverse streams of American Jewry, and 
continually challenged the Jewish Establishment to act with 
greater vigor on behalf of its Russian brethren. 

sssj was founded at a meeting at Columbia University on 
April 27, 1964, initiated by Jacob Birnbaum, Glenn Richter, Ar- 
thur Green, and James Torczyner, all involved in the American 
civil rights movement, just months after the famed March on 
Washington and but two months before Mississippi Summer. 
Four days later, it staged a public demonstration of over 1,000 
students at the Soviet Union's Mission to the United Nations, 
which garnered a page 2 story in the New York Times the next 
morning. Within months, sssj drew political figures to its 
rallies. In 1965, noted Jewish singer Rabbi Shlomo Carlebach 
penned sssj’s marching tune “Am Yisrael Chai!” (the people 
of Israel live!) It became the signature song of the Soviet Jewry 
freedom movement, both without and within the U.S.S.R. 

sssj saw four main pressure points: the Kremlin, the us 
government, public opinion, and the American Jewish com- 
munity. From 1964 to 1971, much effort was spent sparking a 
slowly growing interest in the issue and pressuring Establish- 
ment Jewish organizations to allocate a budget and staff to deal 
with the crisis. After the notorious Leningrad Trials which 
began in December 1970 of Jews who sought to escape from 
the U.S.S.R., sssj initiated, along with its adult activist coun- 
terpart of the Union of Councils for Soviet Jews (ucsj), wide- 
spread Congressional lobbying to first pass, then maintain, 
the Jackson-Vanik Amendment. The bill linked trade credits 
to the U.S.S.R. with freedom of emigration. Intense pressure 
was kept on Establishment Jewish bodies not to abandon the 
Amendment despite pressures from the Nixon Administra- 
tion, which had been so supportive of Israel to do so. 

sssj differed from many other Jewish groups in that its 
leadership consisted of activist young rabbis, such as Rabbis 
Shlomo Riskin, Yitz Greenberg, Charles Sheer, and Avi Weiss. 
They inspired many students, who were soon further moti- 
vated by books revealing American public political and Jewish 
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inaction during the Holocaust. This generation, raised in less 
self-conscious times, swore to be different. Israel’s spectacular 
victory during the Six-Day War spurred more visible young 
American Jewish identification, and sssj provided a suitable 
vehicle. sssj continually utilized overt Jewish symbols, such as 
the shofar, and biblical phrases, such as “Let my people go” 

By the early 1970s, sssj had developed methods to bring 
out from the USSR. an increasing stream of information about 
and appeals by refuseniks (Jews denied exit) and Prisoners 
of Conscience (Prisoners for Zion), which were widely dis- 
seminated. These efforts bypassed the control of the Israeli 
government, which attempted to keep a lid on this docu- 
mentation. sssj’s method was to focus on individual stories 
to understand the plight of millions of Russian Jews. To that 
end, sssj encouraged both popular and legislative mail and 
phone communication with refusenik and prisoner families, 
despite widespread kas interference, as well as missions into 
the USSR to visit these Jews. 

The enthusiasm of sssj’s many volunteers far exceeded 
the movement's meager budget, raised in part by sale of pro- 
test buttons, bumper stickers, stamps, Prisoner of Conscience 
and refusenik bracelets. The successful effort to rescue a fifth 
of world Jewry, so soon after the Shoah, became a transforma- 
tive experience for many young American Jews. They learned 
advocacy skills that were soon put to use for Israel and other 
causes, and understood that in their hands could lie the seeds 


of Jewish redemption. 
[Avi Weiss (2™4 ed.)] 


STUDY. The study of the Torah (talmud Torah) as a supreme 
religious duty is one of the most typical and far-reaching 
ideas of rabbinic Judaism. Talmudic literature is full of refer- 
ences to the mitzvah of Torah study, especially of the difficult 
halakhic portions which require the fullest application. C.G. 
Montefiore (A Rabbinic Anthology (1938), introd., 17), though 
more than a little unsympathetic to this side of rabbinism, 
observes: “For all these legal discussions, all this ‘study of the 
Law; all these elaborations and minutiae, were to the Rabbis 
the breath of their nostrils, their greatest joy and the finest 
portion of their lives.” 

An early Mishnah (Peah 1:1), after describing such du- 
ties as honoring parents and performing acts of benevolence 
among the mitzvot for which there is reward both in this world 
and the next, concluded that the study of the Torah is “equal 
to them all” A tannaitic treatise, Baraita Kinyan Torah (Avot 
6), devoted to the ideal of Torah study, contains the advice 
(6:4): “This is the way of the Torah: a morsel of bread with 
salt to eat, water by measure to drink; thou shalt sleep on the 
ground, and live a life of hardship, whilst thou toilest in the 
Torah. If thou doest thus, happy shalt thou be, and it shall 
be well with thee; happy shalt thou be - in this world, and it 
shall be well with thee - in the world to come.” Quoting the 
verse, “This is the Law (Torah): when a man dieth in a tent” 
(Num. 19:14), the third-century teacher Resh Lakish taught: 
“The words of the Torah become firmly established only for 
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one who kills himself (in study) for it” (Ber. 63b). Dedicated 
students, “toiling in the Torah,’ were found to number in the 
thousands in the great Palestinian and Babylonian academies 
during the first five centuries of the present era. Only against 
such a background of unqualified devotion does the saying of 
the second-century R. Jacob become intelligible: “Ifa man was 
walking by the way and studying and he ceased his study to 
declare, “How fine is this tree!’ or ‘How fine is this plowed field’ 
Scripture reckons it to him as though he were guilty against 
his own soul” (Avot 3:7). Of Rava it was said (Shab. 88a) that 
he was once so engrossed in his studies that he was unaware 
that his fingers were spurting blood. It was taken for granted 
that a scholar would be incapable of diverting his mind from 
Torah study; hence it was ruled that a scholar is forbidden 
to remain in unclean alleyways where Torah should not be 
studied (Ber. 24b). 

The ideal of Torah study had a twofold aim. First it was 
believed to lead to the practical observances, since without 
knowledge of what it is that the Torah enjoins full observance 
is impossible. “An empty-headed man cannot be a sin-fearing 
man, nor can an ignorant person be pious” (Avot 2:5). Sec- 
ondly, Torah study was itself a religious duty of the highest 
order. This dual function of study is presumably given expres- 
sion in the discussion said to have taken place in the early part 
of the second century: “R. Tarfon and the Elders were once 
reclining in the upper story of Nithza’s house in Lydda, when 
this question was put to them: “Which is greater, study or prac- 
tice?’ R. Tarfon replied: ‘Practice is greater? R. Akiva replied: 
‘Study is greater for it leads to practice’ Then they all answered 
and said: Study is greater, for it leads to practice” (Kid. 4ob). 
Yet study without any intention of carrying out the precepts 
was seen as having no value. “Whoever says that he has only 
[an interest] in the study of the Torah, he does not even have 
[the study of] the Torah” (Yev. 109b). There is evidence of ten- 
sion between the scholarly ideal and that of extraordinary pi- 
ety without learning. The famous scholars were committed to 
Torah study as the highest pursuit, yet they were compelled 
to recognize the achievements of men of outstanding piety 
who were in no way renowned for their learning. The scholars 
yielded only grudgingly, as in the tale (Ber. 34b) of the miracle- 
working saint, R. Hanina b. Dosa, who prayed successfully for 
the recovery of R. Johanan b. Zakkai’s son, whereas the prayers 
of R. Johanan would have accomplished nothing. When R. 
Johanan’s wife asked him, “Is Hanina greater than you are?” 
he replied, “No; but he is like a servant of the king who can 
enter his presence at any time whereas I am like a nobleman 
who is allowed only to appear at fixed times.” 

The qualifications for study were carefully mapped out, 
48 “excellences” by which the Torah is acquired being listed 
(perhaps for rehearsal by the prospective student): 


By study, by the hearing of the ear, by the ordering of the lips, 
by the understanding of the heart, by the discernment of the 
heart, by awe, by reverence, by humility, by cheerfulness; by at- 
tendance on the Sages, by consorting with fellow-students, by 
close argument with disciples; by assiduity, by knowledge of 
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Scripture and Mishnah; by moderation in business, in worldly 
occupation, pleasure, sleep, conversation, and jesting; by long- 
suffering, by a good heart, by faith in the Sages, by submission 
to sorrows; by being one that recognizes his place and that re- 
joices in his lot and that makes a fence around his words and 
claims no merit for himself; by being one that is beloved, that 
loves God, that loves mankind, that loves well-doing, that loves 
rectitude, that loves reproof, that shuns honor and boasts not 
of his learning, and delights not in rendering decisions; that 
helps his fellow to bear his yoke, and that judges him favor- 
ably, and that establishes him in the truth and establishes him 
in peace; and that occupies himself assiduously in his study; by 
being one that asks and makes answer, that hearkens and adds 
thereto; that learns in order to teach and that learns in order to 
practice; that makes his teacher wiser; that retells exactly what 
he has heard, and reports a thing in the name of him that said 
it (Avot. 6:6). 


The demands made on the student were thus both of intellect 
and of character. The successful student acquired in addition 
to factual knowledge the capacity for skill in debate. Of par- 
ticularly brilliant scholars it was said that they were able to 
provide 24 answers to every problem (Shab. 33b; Bm 84a). It 
was not unusual for teachers to encourage their disciples to 
cultivate alertness of mind by appearing on occasion to act 
contrary to the Law, to see whether the error would be spot- 
ted (Ber. 33b; Hul. 43b; Nid. 4b). The debators were compared 
to mighty warriors taking part in the “battles of the Torah” 
(Sanh. 111b). Another comparison was that to competent 
craftsmen. The “craftsmen and the smiths” (11 Kings 24:14) 
were identified with the scholars and said to possess acute 
reasoning powers (Sif. Deut. 321). Of a text presenting severe 
problems of interpretation it was said that neither a carpen- 
ter nor his apprentice could provide the correct solution (Az 
50b). In similar vein keen scholars were compared to build- 
ers (Ber. 64a), to pearl divers capable of reaching great depths 
in pursuit of treasure (BK 91a), and to weavers (Ber. 24a). The 
purveyor of the difficult halakhic teachings was compared to 
a dealer in precious stones for the connoisseur, whereas the 
more popular but less profound aggadic teacher was com- 
pared to the retailer of cheap tinsel goods which all can afford 
to buy (Sot. 40a). 

While the saying of R. Judah in the name of Rav, that a 
man should study the Torah even if his motives were not of 
the purest (she-lo li-Shemah), was generally accepted because 
the right motive would eventually emerge (Pes. 50b), the rab- 
binic ideal was that of Torah “for its own sake” (li-Shemah). 
R. Meir said: “Whoever labors in the Torah for its own sake 
merits many things; and not only that, but the whole world 
is indebted to him: he is called a friend, beloved, a lover of 
the All-present, a lover of mankind; it clothes him in meek- 
ness and reverence; it fits him to become just, pious, upright 
and faithful; it keeps him far from sin, and brings him near 
to virtue; through him the world enjoys counsel and sound 
knowledge, understanding and strength” (Avot 6:1). The Sifrei 
(Deut. 41 and 48) remarks: “Suppose you say, I am learning 
Torah that I may get rich, or that I may be called Rabbi, or that 
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I may gain reward (from God) - the teaching of Scripture is: 
“To love the Lord your God’ (Deut. 11:13).” “Suppose you say, 
I will learn Torah in order to be called learned, to have a seat 
in the academy, to have endless life in the world to come - the 
teaching is: “To love the Lord your God?” 

From the rabbinic period and onward great centers of 
Jewish learning were established. In Palestine there was the 
academy at the sea-coast village of Jabneh, which came into 
especial prominence after the destruction of the Temple; at 
Lydda under the guidance of R. Eliezer b. Hyrcanus and R. 
Tarfon; at Bene-Berak under R. Akiva; at Usha in Galilee; and 
there were also centers in Sepphoris, Tiberias, and Caesarea. 
R. Yose b. Kisma said: “I was once walking by the way, when 
a man met me and greeted me and I returned his greeting. 
He said to me, ‘Rabbi, from where are you?’ I said to him, I 
come from a great city of sages and scribes’ He said to me, ‘If 
you are willing to dwell with us in our place, I will give you 
a thousand golden dinars and precious stones and pearls. I 
said, ‘If you were to give me all the silver and gold and pre- 
cious stones in the world, I would not dwell anywhere but in 
a home of the Torah” (Avot 6:9). “Homes of the Torah” rose 
to a position of importance in third-century c.£. Babylo- 
nia. At the beginning of this century two Palestinian-trained 
scholars, Rav and Samuel, returned to their native Babylonia, 
the former to found the academy at Sura, the latter to revive 
the long-established academy at Nehardea. When Nehardea 
was destroyed during the Roman-Persian wars in the year 
259 C.E., Samuel’s disciple, R. Judah b. Ezekiel, founded an 
academy at Pumbedita which existed as a sister and rival in- 
stitution of Sura for over eight centuries. After the decline of 
Sura and Pumbedita in the 11 century, new schools sprang up 
in North Africa and Europe to take their place. The schools of 
Paris, Troyes, Narbonne, Metz, Worms, Speyer, Altona, Cor- 
doba, Barcelona, and Toledo were renowned in the Middle 
Ages. From the 16" century, Poland, with its own academies, 
emerged as the Jewish intellectual center. 

Yet it should not be imagined that the rabbinic ideal of 
Torah study was for the scholar alone. It was binding on every 
Jew as a mitzvah. R. Johanan said in the name of R. Simeon 
b. Yohai, “Even though a man reads no more than the Shema 
morning and evening he has thereby fulfilled the precept of 
“This book of the law shall not depart’” (Josh. 1:8). It is, how- 
ever, forbidden to say this in the presence of the ignorant (who 
would draw the consequence that detailed Torah study is not 
important). But Rava said it is meritorious to say it in the pres- 
ence of the ignorant (so that they should not despair of hav- 
ing no part in Torah study; Men. 99b). There is no doubt that 
the rabbinic ideal was devotion to Torah study on the part of 
every Jew. Maimonides follows his rabbinic mentors in rul- 
ing (Yad, Talmud Torah 1:8): “Every man in Israel is obliged to 
study the Torah, whether he is firm of body or a sufferer from 
ill-health, whether a young man or of advanced age with his 
strength abated. Even a poor man who is supported by char- 
ity and obliged to beg at doors, and even one with wife and 
children to support, is obliged to set aside a period for Torah 
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study by day and by night, as it is said: Thou shalt meditate 
therein day and night.” 


The Laws of Study 

Three benedictions are to be recited before studying the Torah 
(Singer, Prayer 5). Since the whole of the Jew’s waking life is a 
time for study these benedictions are recited at the beginning 
of each day and suffice for the whole day’s study. It is consid- 
ered meritorious to set aside a fixed time each day for Torah 
study, preferably in the company of others. Each community is 
expected to have a special “house of study” (bet ha-midrash), 
the sanctity of which is greater than that of a synagogue. As 
evidence of this it is ruled that while it is not permitted to run 
from a bet ha-midrash to a synagogue it is proper to run from 
a synagogue to a bet ha-midrash. A person unable to study 
himself should assist in supporting students of the Torah, in 
whose learning he will then have a share (Sh. Ar, yD 246:1). 
The Psalmist (Ps. 19:19) speaks of the precepts as “rejoicing the 
heart.” Consequently, it is forbidden to study the Torah dur- 
ing the week of mourning for a close relative or on the Ninth 
of Av. The rabbis believed in the psychological value of verbal 
expression and therefore advised that Torah study should not 
be a purely mental exercise but the words of the text should 
be uttered aloud, customarily with a chant. Since the study of 
the Torah is equal to all the other precepts, a man should not 
interrupt his studies to do a good deed unless there is no one 
else to carry it out. At the completion of the study of a whole 
tractate of the Talmud it is customary to celebrate the occa- 
sion with a festive meal. 


Scope of Study 

“At five years the age is reached for the study of Scripture, at 
ten for the study of Mishnah, at thirteen for the fulfillment of 
the commandments, at fifteen for the study of Talmud” (Avot 
5:21). This may reflect the actual ages when the young students 
were gradually introduced to the more complex subjects of 
study. Elsewhere (Kid. 30a) it is said that a man should divide 
his study time so that a third is devoted to Scripture, a third 
to Mishnah, and a third to Talmud. In the Middle Ages, es- 
pecially in France and Germany, most of the students’ efforts 
were directed to the study of the Babylonian Talmud, in par- 
ticular to its halakhic portion, with a certain neglect of other 
topics. Typical is the admission of Rabbenu Tam (Tos. Kid. 
30a S.V. lo) that the rabbinic schools relied on the fact that the 
Babylonian Talmud is full of all matters, containing Scripture 
and Mishnah. This tendency toward a certain narrowing of 
studies to the virtual exclusion of all except halakhah became 
more and more the norm in Russia and Poland. The medieval 
thinkers, however, not only urged the study of their discipline 
but tended to identify philosophical investigation with the 
highest type of Torah study. Maimonides (Yad, Yesodei ha- 
Torah 4:13) identified the esoteric disciplines known as the 
“Work of Creation” and “Work of the Chariot” with Aristote- 
lian physics and metaphysics, respectively, and ranked them 
higher in the Jewish scale of studies than talmudic debates. 
Similarly, the kabbalists zealously regarded their subject — the 
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from Shneur Zalman’s Sefer ha- Tanya, in an attempt to prove 
that Hasidism was inimical to Christianity. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z.W. Rabinowitsch, Ha-Hasidut ha-Litait 
(1961), 39-47, 51-55; Dubnow, Hasidut, 265-78; M. Teitelbaum, Ha- 
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AVIGDOR BEN SIMHAH HA-LEVI OF GLOGAU (or 
Glogauer; pseudonym Alem; c. 1725-1810), teacher and au- 
thor. In his youth he was one of the maskilim of Moses *Men- 
delssohn’s circle in Berlin. He later (1768) moved to Prague 
where he wrote a short Hebrew grammar, Davar Tov, which 
he published together with the treatise Marpe Lashon by R. 
Moses b. Haviv (Prague, 1783). Avigdor also published a col- 
lection of Mendelssohn's letters to him, Iggerot Remad (in 
two pamphlets, Vienna, 1792, 1797), in one of which Men- 
delssohn explains his purpose in translating the Pentateuch 
into German. The second volume also contains a selection 
of Avigdor’s poems entitled Hotam Tokhnit. In 1802 he pub- 
lished Mendelssohn's Pentateuch with German translation, 
adding a preface. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Nosek, in: Judaica Bohemiae, 
25 (1989), 14-30; 26 (1990), 102-18; 27 (1991), 31-44; 30-31 (1996), 
72-90. 


AVIGNON (sometimes called in Hebrew Ir ha-gefanim “city 
of grapes”; gefen = vigne, i.e., vine), capital of the department 
of Vaucluse, southeastern France, formerly part of *Provence. 
Avignon was the residence of the popes for some years after 
1309. In 1348 Joanna, countess of Provence, sold the city to 
Pope Clement vi and it belonged to the French states of the 
Holy See until the French Revolution. In consequence the 
Jews were permitted to remain there and in the adjacent area 
of the *Comtat-Venaissin even when they were excluded from 
the rest of France. According to legend the Jews took part in 
a revolt against Bishop Stephen of Avignon in 390. The first 
archaeological evidence of their presence there dates from the 
fourth century and is given by a stamp with the five-branched 
menorah and the inscription: Avin (ionnensis); the first writ- 
ten evidence dates from 1178 when Emperor Frederick 1 en- 
trusted the protection of the Jews of Avignon to Bishop Pons. 
The Jewish quarter was at first situated at the present Vieille 
Juiverie street. About 1221 it was transferred to the neighbor- 
hood of the Church of St. Peter. Its location is marked by Rue 
Jacob and the former Place Jérusalem (today Place Victor- 
Basch). The old synagogue which stood on this site was de- 
stroyed by fire in 1845 and replaced on the same spot by the 
existing circular synagogue in the Roman manner. Near the 
synagogue, or escole, there was also a wedding hall, a butchery, 
and the oven for baking unleavened bread. The Jewish quar- 
ter, or carriére des Juifs, was surrounded by walls and closed 
by three gates. The Jews of Avignon were obliged to pay a tax 
to the collegiate chapter of St. Peter’s (Arch. départ. G 1x. 10). 
Although covering an area of approximately 100 yards by 100 
yards, the quarter nevertheless housed over 1000 persons in 
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1358. One of the cemeteries was located on the site formerly 
called La Pignotte. 

‘The statutes of the city of Avignon of 1243 mention the 
Communitas Iudeorum several times. It was specifically laid 
down (art. 84) that animals killed according to Jewish ritual 
were not to be sold outside the carriére. Jewish commerce 
flourished during the period of papal residence in Avignon, 
supplying the papal court with victuals, bed and table linen, 
horses, perfumes, coral and pearls for rosary beads, parch- 
ment, and other commodities. The tailor of Gregory x1 was a 
Jew, as was the papal bookbinder. The less wealthy Jews gen- 
erally engaged in brokerage. In 1374, 87 of 94 textile dealers 
and 41 of 62 timber merchants were Jews. In the 14” century, 
Jewish moneylending on interest, practically nonexistent in 
the previous century, gradually developed, although limited 
in scale. At the time of the *Black Death in 1348 a massacre of 
the Jews was prevented by the energetic intervention of Pope 
*Clement vi and the city councilors; nevertheless two or three 
Jews were burned by the populace. After the popes returned 
to Rome, the attitude of the populace and the civic authori- 
ties became increasingly hostile to the Jews. 

The first evidence of ordinances promulgated by the Jew- 
ish community dates from 1413. Its administration already 
comprised baylons, or delegates, and a council. The first ex- 
tant ordinances date from 1452. They include a detailed tariff 
of dues of the charity fund, or hekdesh. The 1558 ordinances 
show the financial organization: community members were 
divided into three categories, or mains (“hands”), accord- 
ing to financial status. The “manifest,” or tax declaration, was 
based on property, not on income. The officials and adminis- 
trators of the community were members of the council which 
included the various baylons, notably those in charge of the 
manifest, charity, the sick, study, etc., and the secretary, cantor, 
preacher, translator of services into the vernacular for women, 
and beadle. The police regulations of the city of Avignon of 
1458 prohibited Jews from keeping their shops open or trans- 
acting business on Christian holy days, and from accepting as 
pledges church ornaments or Christian religious objects. Re- 
strictions were imposed on Jewish trade in textiles and cloth- 
ing. A bull of Pope Sixtus rv (Aug. 1, 1479), relatively favorable 
to the Jews, was annulled at the beginning of 1480 after op- 
position from the city council and guilds of Avignon. During 
the anti-Jewish disturbances at *Tarascon and *Arles in 1484, 
the town council of Avignon took security measures. These 
precautions prevented more violent outbursts when students 
and artisans attacked the Jews in Avignon in May of the fol- 
lowing year. In 1486, after refugees from anti-Jewish violence 
in other towns of Provence had begun to arrive in Avignon, 
the municipal councilors demanded their expulsion. In 1493 
they again asked for measures to be taken against the influx 
of Jews from other parts. It was then that Jews expelled from 
Spain also began to take refuge there. 

From the end of the 15 century, the Jewish commu- 
nity of Avignon undertook to pay annuities or allowances to 
wealthy Christian families against the deposit of capital sums 
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“soul of the Torah” (Zohar 111 152a) - as the highest pursuit. 
The kabbalist Hayyim Vital (Shaar ha-Hakdamot, introd.) 
recommended that a man should spend an hour or two each 
day on halakhic casuistry in order to remove the coarse “shell” 
which surrounds the “fruit,” but should devote the rest of his 
study time to the true science of the kabbalistic mysteries. In 
the 16" century R. Moses Isserles (yp 246:4) summed up the 
rabbinic attitude as follows: “A man should only study Scrip- 
ture, Mishnah, and Gemara, and the Codes based on them. 
In this way he will acquire this world and the next. But he 
should not study other sciences. However, it is permitted to 
study other sciences occasionally, provided that this does not 
involve in the reading of heretical works. This is called by the 
Sages ‘strolling in Paradise’ A man must not ‘stroll in Paradise’ 
until he has filled his stomach with meat and wine, namely, 
the knowledge of that which is forbidden and that which is 
permitted and the laws of the precepts.” 

The rise of the hasidic movement in the 18" century pre- 
sented a serious challenge to the ideal of Torah study as the 
supreme religious duty. The early hasidic masters accused the 
conventional scholars of engaging in Torah study for motives 
of fame, wealth, and prestige. Prayer, in the traditional scheme 
inferior to study, was frequently elevated by the Hasidim above 
study. In addition, the rabbinic ideal of Torah li-Shemah (“for 
its own sake”) was interpreted in early Hasidism to mean at- 
tachment to God (devekut), while studying, especially in the 
sense of intense concentration on the letters of the text, was 
believed to reveal on earth the divine forces by means of which 
God governs the world (see J.G. Weiss in: Essays Presented to... 
I. Brodie (1966), Heb. sec. 151-69). The comparatively large 
number of classical talmudic scholars among the second and 
third generations of hasidic masters prevented, however, any 
radical departure from the older ideal. In a statement which 
combines the older ideal with the new hasidic emphasis on 
attachment to God while studying, R. Shneour Zalman of Ly- 
ady describes (Tanya, ch. 5, Likkutei Amarim (1912), 17-19) the 
religious significance of even the legalistic debates: 


Behold, with regard to every kind of intellectual perception, 
when one understands and grasps an idea in one’s mind, the 
mind seizes the idea and encompasses it in thought so that the 
idea is held, surrounded, and enclosed in the mind in which it 
is comprehended. Conversely, the mind is clothed by an idea 
it has grasped. For instance, when one understands fully a rule 
in the Mishnah or the Gemara, his mind seizes the rule and en- 
compasses it and, at the same time, his mind is encompassed 
by the rule. Now, behold, this rule is the wisdom and will of the 
Holy One, blessed be He, for it rose in His will that, for instance, 
when A pleads thus and B thus the rule will be thus. And even 
if, in fact, a case of this kind will never come before the courts, 
nonetheless, seeing that it rose in the will and wisdom of the 
Holy One, blessed be He, that this is the rule, it follows that 
when a man knows and grasps this rule in his mind in accor- 
dance with the decision laid down in the Mishnah or the Ge- 
mara or the Codes he grasps, seizes hold of, and encompasses 
in his mind the will and wisdom of the Holy One, blessed be 
He, of whom no thought can conceive. 
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A less mystical approach is advocated in the famous broadside 
fired against the Hasidim by the disciple of the Gaon of Vilna, 
R. Hayyim of Volozhin (Nefesh ha-Hayyim). R. Hayyim reit- 
erates the conventional view that Torah study even out of ul- 
terior motives is not to be despised and that, moreover, Torah 
for its own sake does not mean that the student should have 
God in mind when he studies the texts (such an attempt, R. 
Hayyim argues, would interfere with the intense concentration 
required for the mastery of the difficult halakhic studies he fa- 
vored above all else). The student should have a few moments 
of prayer and devout thoughts before his actual studies and 
then he should immerse himself in the texts. For R. Hayyim 
(Nefesh ha-Hayyim (1874), 4:9, 40a) the Torah student has little 
need for the moralistic and devotional literature (Musar) in 
order to become God-fearing. The Torah itself possesses the 
property of inducing the fear of God in the hearts of its dili- 
gent students. A work in similar vein, from the same school, 
singing the praises of traditional Torah study, is Maalot ha- 
Torah by Abraham, brother of the Gaon of Vilna. The book 
expresses the ideal taught in the yeshivah of Volozhin and in 
the Lithuanian yeshivot influenced by it in the 19‘ and 20 
centuries, in which, however, Musar did eventually come to 
occupy a considerable place. 

In Western Europe, from the beginning of the 19 cen- 
tury, more and more time had to be found for secular studies, 
frequently to the detriment of Torah study. Samson Raphael 
Hirsch adapted the rabbinic ideal of “Torah and Derekh Erez” 
(“worldly occupation”) so that the latter came to embrace 
Western learning and culture. Moreover, the critical investi- 
gation of the classical sources known as Juedische Wissenschaft 
posed problems of its own for the traditional ideal of Torah 
study. In a sense the objective, “scientific” scholarship that is 
the ideal of this school is opposed to that of study as a devo- 
tional exercise, if only because it is far more difficult to treat 
as sacred texts those that are critically examined, and, con- 
versely, acknowledging the sanctity of a text tends to prejudge 
critical questions regarding its background and authorship. 
The achievements of Juedische Wissenschaft have shed new 
light on many obscure corners of Jewish thought and history, 
but critics such as G. Scholem (Perakim be-Yahadut, ed. by E. 
Spicehandler and J. Petuchowsky (n.d.), 312-327) have ques- 
tioned whether the movement has ever had any real religious 
significance. There have undoubtedly emerged two vastly dif- 
ferent worlds of Jewish studies: the world of the yeshivot in- 
different or even hostile to critical scholarship, and the world 
of modern learning with no formal interest in study as an act 
of religious worship. To date there has been little meeting be- 
tween these two worlds. 

[Louis Jacobs] 
Historical Aspects 
The ideal of Torah study as a lifelong pursuit incumbent upon 
all Jews found ample concretization in the course of Jewish 
history. Indeed, hevrot (voluntary study groups) devoted to 
the regular study of one or another traditional text constitute 
a significant feature of Jewish social history. Although early 
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medieval sources do not specifically mention the existence of 
such associations, it is clear from the responsa literature of 
the period that householders were in the habit of engaging 
tutors — where required — to give them regular instruction in 
the sacred texts (see Neuman, Spain, 2 (1942), 293 n. 31, for 
references to the relevant responsa). The first such study cir- 
cles, which date back to talmudic and geonic times, appear 
to have been devoted to the perusal of mystical texts. There 
is some evidence that the initial impulse toward the forma- 
tion of organized study groups for laymen originated with the 
16'+-century Safed school of mystics, who regarded daily study 
of the Torah in groups as an essential part of their program 
of mystical exercise; and this hypothesis is confirmed by the 
fact that the first references to such study circles come from 
early 16'-century Palestine (see B. Dinur, Be-Mifneh ha-Dorot 
(1955), 162-63). A visiting Italian rabbi, Obadiah of *Bertinoro, 
found the sight of such groups in Jerusalem sufficiently novel 
to warrant noting it in his travel diary. A letter from Pales- 
tine dating from the same period describes the local practice 
in these terms: “Even a hired laborer would not go out to his 
work or affairs in the morning after services, before studying 
Torah” (A. Yaari, Iggerot Erez Yisrael (1943), 208). 

From Palestine the practice spread to Italy. Thus, the 
ketav rabbanut (rabbinic contract) of a Veronese rabbi of the 
first half of the 16 century specified that he conduct classes 
in Jewish studies for laymen. In the last quarter of the century 
*Judah Loew b. Bezalel (the Maharal of Prague), inspired by 
the mystic significance which the Lurianic Kabbalah ascribed 
to the study of the Mishnah, organized groups for laymen to 
study Mishnah regularly. With the rapid spread of such cir- 
cles, an early 17'*-century author, Joseph Yuspa *Hahn (Yosef 
Omez, Frankfurt, 1823, pt. 2, Perek ha-Torah (1928 ed.), 265 ff.), 
prescribes the regulations by which they should be governed. 
Shabbetai Sheftel *Horowitz, the early 17‘®-century rabbi of 
Frankfurt, urged every householder to join one of the local 
circles so that he might devote at least one hour daily to study. 
At that time such groups included the entire adult male popu- 
lation of the community. In some communities - Prague for 
example - participation in a study group was an obligation 
imposed by communal regulation (1611). A similar ordinance 
adopted in Worms in 1667 made it mandatory for every adult 
male to devote at least one hour a day to study. 

By the end of the 17 century study groups, usually meet- 
ing daily, were to be found in virtually every community of 
any size. Similar groups were established in Poznan (Poland) 
under the influence of Shabbetai Horowitz, who had moved 
there from Frankfurt, and their example was soon followed 
throughout Poland. The community there developed a novel 
feature in its zeal for learning. In the bet ha-midrash, profes- 
sional students, supported by the local community, were orga- 
nized in relays so they might study in turn around the clock. 
This practice of marathon study, recorded by Jacob *Emden 
in connection with the Great Bet ha-Midrash of Vilna, was 
widespread in Poland; and in 1741 it was introduced into the 
Amsterdam community. The extent to which universal adult 
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study was a matter of communal concern is seen in the minute 
book of the Lithuanian Council (see *Councils of the Lands) 
which prescribed that every layman had a duty to study at 
least one chapter of the Mishnah every day (Pinkas ha-Medi- 
nah, ed. by S. Dubnow (1925), pars. 590, 959). Study was not 
only carried on in societies specifically constituted for this 
purpose, but also in most voluntary associations, whatever 
their primary function. Thus, for example, the Hevrat Bik- 
kur Holim in 17't-century Mantua required its members to 
gather for study on Sabbaths and festivals (see S. Simonsohn, 
Toledot ha-Yehudim be-Dukkasut Mantovah, 2 (1964) 405-7). 
A similar practice prevailed among the guilds of Jewish arti- 
sans in Poland (see M. Hendel, Melakhah u-Vaalei Melakhah 
be-Am Yisrael (1965), 7 ff.) 

A curious sidelight on the universal preoccupation with 
study is afforded by the opposition to it evinced by leading 
rabbinic authorities of the 18" century. Jacob Emden based 
his opposition on the grounds that the study of the Talmud 
was intended for scholars and not for mere laymen who were 
certain to become skeptics when they read some of the more 
fantastic aggadic tales found there. He argued, moreover, that 
these laymen used their own study of the Talmud as a pre- 
text for exempting themselves from the support of those who 
devoted their full time to it (see J. Emden, Siddur Yavez Am- 
mudei Shamayim Hilkhot Talmud Torah). In a similar vein, 
Jonathan *Eybeschuetz, a contemporary of Emden, exhorted 
laymen to study Orah Hayyim (the laws of daily religious life) 
and moralistic texts rather than the Talmud; and still oth- 
ers urged that Bahya ibn Paquda’s pietistic-philosophic text 
Hovot ha-Levavot (“Duties of the Heart”) be read in place of 
the Talmud. 

[Theodore Friedman] 
Women and Torah Study 
Most rabbinic texts presume that Jewish women are not obli- 
gated to engage in Torah study, just as they are exempt from 
other communal obligations such as public prayer at man- 
dated times (Tosefta Sotah 7:6; Lieberman 7:9; similarly Hag. 
3a), commenting on the commandment that the entire com- 
munity must gather to hear divine teachings and so learn to 
observe them (Deut. 31:12), quotes R. Eleazar b. Azariah to 
the effect that the men come to learn Torah but women come 
only to hear. A frequently cited tannaitic Midrash claims that 
“And you shall teach them to your children (binekhem)” (Deut. 
11:19) should be understood to mean, “Your sons, but not your 
daughters” (Sifre Devarim 46; similarly Ty, Eruv. 10:1, b. Ber. 
20b; TB, Kid. 29b). 

A central debate between the sages Ben Azzai and R. 
Eliezer over whether women should study Torah appears in 
Sotah 3:4, in reference to the ordeal of a woman accused of 
adultery. While the content of the debate has several ambigui- 
ties, the positions of the protagonists are clear. Ben Azzai says 
that a man is obligated to teach his daughter Torah while R. 
Eliezer disagrees, opining that “whoever teaches his daughter 
Torah teaches her tiflut” (obscenity or lasciviousness; some- 
times translated as foolishness). And while it is possible to read 
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this passage narrowly, as limited to its particular context, later 
rabbinic tradition read it broadly, as a wholesale exclusion of 
women from Torah study. The Palestinian Talmud (Sot. 3:4, 
Hag. 1:1) contrasts Ben Azzai’s positive view with the negative 
opinion of R. Eleazar b. Azariah, cited above. This passage goes 
on to relate a story about the depths of R. Eliezer’s antipathy 
to women studying Torah, in which he refuses to answer a 
question posed by a wealthy matron, telling her, “A woman’s 
wisdom is only in her spindle.” When his son expresses con- 
cern that R. Eliezer may jeopardize the financial support this 
woman provides to him, he replies, “Better the words of Torah 
be burned than be given to a woman.” 

The Babylonian Talmud on Sotah 3:4 (Sot. 21a) takes 
it for granted that women are exempt from Torah study: a 
woman who studies voluntarily is said to be meritorious but 
she does not merit the larger reward of fulfilling a command- 
ment. Ideally, women should garner merit in this area by ar- 
ranging for their sons to learn Torah and by waiting patiently 
for their husbands to return from studying with the rabbis 
(similarly Ber. 17a). 

The medieval legal tradition also exempted women from 
study. *Maimonides (Laws of Torah Study, 1:13) writes that 
women are not obligated to learn Torah and goes on to say that 
“the sages have commanded that a man not teach his daughter 
Torah, since most women’s minds are not properly directed 
to being taught, but rather they turn the words of Torah into 
words of triviality (tiflut) ...” While distinguishing between 
different levels of Torah study, since it is the “Oral Torah” 
that a woman will especially fail to understand, Maimonides 
rules that a man should not even teach his daughter written 
Scripture. However, if he does so, he has not taught her tiflut. 
Maimonides goes on to say that a woman who studies Torah 
voluntarily receives merit, albeit less than a man who studies 
in order to fulfill the commandment. Joseph *Caro repeats 
Maimonides’ rulings in the Shulhan Arukh (yD 246:6); in his 
commentary for Ashkenazi Jewry, Moses *Isserles adds that 
a woman is, nevertheless, obligated to learn the laws that per- 
tain to women’s lives. 

Some women did receive Torah education in both the 
rabbinic and medieval periods. For example, M. Nedarim 4:3 
rules that if person A has vowed to receive no benefit from 
person B, person B may nonetheless “teach his (A’s) sons and 
daughters Bible.” Similarly, Kiddushin 4:13 discusses whether 
women may teach Bible to young children, which suggests that 
at least some women must have been sufficiently educated to 
do so. References to female Bible teachers also appear in the 
Cairo *Genizah and in the responsa of Maimonides (Goit- 
ein, 64-65, 69-71). Tosefta Berakhot 2:12 includes menstru- 
ants and women who have recently given birth among those 
who may “read from the Torah, and study mishnah, midrash, 
and halakhot; despite being in a state of ritual impurity. The 
Babylonian Talmud includes several stories about the schol- 
arly *Beruriah, whose accomplishments included learning 
“300 teachings in a day from 300 teachers” over three years 
(Pes. 62b). 
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Several medieval Ashkenazi sources rule that ifa woman 
wishes to study Torah, she may do so and should say the ap- 
propriate blessing (Mahzor Vitry 359; Siddur Rashi 267; Rashi, 
responsa 68). A Jewish school for girls is recorded in Rome 
in the 15' century. By the late Middle Ages, a literature of 
vernacular Bible translations, commentaries, and collections 
of ethical and aggadic materials, directed at a non-scholarly 
readership that included women, became popular in European 
communities, particularly following the invention of printing. 
There were also a few women throughout the medieval pe- 
riod who were noted for their advanced Jewish learning. The 
12'+-century Spanish traveler Petahiah of Regensburg (Ratis- 
bon) reported that the daughter of Baghdad gaon Samuel ben 
Ali (d. 1194) taught Scripture and Talmud to men through a 
window (Goitein, 64). As in this case, such women were usu- 
ally daughters, wives, and mothers of noted rabbinic schol- 
ars. It may be that it was precisely under such conditions that 
a woman could have access to advanced Jewish learning, or 
perhaps it is because of their connections to noted men that 
some such women were remembered to history. 

It is in the modern period that most radical changes in 
women’ relationship to Torah study have taken place. In the 
19'" and 20' centuries, particularly in Eastern Europe, opin- 
ions against teaching women any form of Torah knowledge 
were dominant. While boys and men could dedicate them- 
selves to intense study of Jewish texts, girls received no for- 
mal Jewish education and sometimes attended secular schools. 
Concerned for the social effects this was having on girls’ com- 
mitment to Jewish life and practice as they matured, Sarah 
*Schnirer founded a girls’ school, *Beth Jacob, in Cracow in 
1917. By 1924, there were 53 Beth Jacob schools in Poland; on 
the eve of World War 11, nearly 40,000 girls across Europe and 
elsewhere were being educated in Beth Jacob schools. 

Schnirer faced initial resistance from the religious es- 
tablishment, but received support from a leading authority 
of the day, Rabbi *Israel Meir ha-Kohen (known as the Hafez 
Hayyim). He wrote that Maimonides’ ban on teaching women 
Torah could no longer hold in changing times: “It seems that 
this applies only in times before us, when everyone lived in 
the place of his ancestors and the tradition of the ancestors 
was very strong among all, to behave as their ancestors had 
behaved... and in such case one could say not to teach Torah 
[to a woman] and her behavior will rely on [the model of] her 
ancestors. But now, when our ancestors tradition has become 
very weak... those women who are accustomed to learning 
foreign language and writing, certainly it is a great command- 
ment to teach them Pentateuch, and the Prophetic books, and 
the Writings, and the ethical writings of the sages...” (Sefer 
Likkutei Hilkhot Sotah 21a). 

The mandate to teach women advocated by the Hafez 
Hayyim was limited in scope and excluded advanced subjects 
such as Talmud or other rabbinic writings; it remains the case 
that Talmud is not taught in schools affiliated with the Beth 
Jacob system. A few strict hasidic and Orthodox communities 
continue to refuse to teach girls any Torah subject beyond the 
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necessary rules and customs of Jewish practice. In many other 
early 21°t century Jewish communities, however, opportunities 
for Jewish girls and women to study Torah have continued to 
expand. In the Reform, Conservative, and Reconstructionist 
movements, it is generally expected that Jewish education will 
be egalitarian, up to and including rabbinic ordination. Simi- 
larly, a number of Orthodox Jewish day schools in the United 
States, Israel, and elsewhere teach Talmud and related subjects 
to girls as well as boys, either in separate or co-educational 
classes. A variety of women’s yeshivot, notably in Jerusalem 
and New York City, teach college age and adult students at a 
variety of levels, including some offering advanced study in 


rabbinic literature. 
[Gail Labovitz (24 ed.)] 
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STUERMER, DER, antisemitic German weekly, founded and 
edited by Julius *Streicher. It appeared in Nuremberg between 
1923 and 1945, at first a local paper with a small circulation, 
but after 1935 with a circulation of 500,000. Its slogan, “Die 
Juden sind unser Unglueck” (“The Jews are our misfortune”), 
was pasted on walls in the streets and schools, thereby popu- 
larizing racial antisemitism among the masses. Der Stuermer 
encouraged the economic boycott and social isolation of 
Jews, further demanding that they be exterminated “root 
and branch.” It contained sensational gossip tinged with sa- 
dism. It defined the Jews as “defilers” of the “pure and supe- 
rior Nordic race,’ using crude lies, repetition of catchphrases, 
and caricatures depicting the stereotyped hideous Rassenjude 
(“Jew by race”), a devil in human form that destroyed every- 
thing good and healthy. In its “Ritual Murder” issue (May 
1939), Der Stuermer revived the *blood libel accusation, with 
presumed proofs from the Talmud and frequent quotations 
from the Protocols of the *Elders of Zion. World War 11 was 
portrayed as the ritual murder of the whole of humanity by 
“World Jewry.’ Because of its vulgarity, Der Stuermer aroused 
distaste even among Nazi leaders, who occasionally tried to 
silence it. Though Der Stuermer was crude and vulgar, it was 
not ineffective in shaping the concept of the Jew in the minds 
of certain segments of the German Public. 
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[Nathan Feinberg / Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 
STULBERG, LOUIS (1901-1977), U.S. labor leader. Stulberg, 


a lifelong unionist, began as a teenage garment cutter and 
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rose to become president of the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union (1LGwuv), leading that organization for 10 
years. In contrast with his predecessor, the fiery, high-decibel 
David *Dubinsky, Stulberg was regarded as a quiet but efficient 
leader and an astute financial manager. He was born in Po- 
land but his family immigrated to Toronto, Canada, when he 
was three. His first job was as a cutter, but he was blacklisted 
in Toronto because of union activities and the family moved 
to Chicago, where he joined the 1LGwu. He attended the Uni- 
versity of Chicago for one year, played semi-pro baseball, and 
briefly considered a career as a shortstop. Devoting himself 
instead to union activities, he moved around the Midwestern 
US., working as a cutter and organizer in Toledo, Ohio, and 
Chicago before settling in New York City in 1927 and joining 
Cutters Local 10. Within two years, he was a business agent for 
Local 10 and in 1933 was named its business manager. As head 
of the cutters’ dress department, he helped bring thousands of 
new members to the union during an East Coast organizing 
drive just before the start of World War 11. In 1945, Stulberg 
joined the union’s general staff as assistant executive secre- 
tary. Two years later he became manager of Local 62, which 
made women’s undergarments, and was elected a vice presi- 
dent and member of the general executive board. In 1956 he 
was appointed by Dubinsky as executive vice president of the 
ILGWU, a non-elective position. He was elected general sec- 
retary-treasurer in 1959, making him Dubinsky’s heir appar- 
ent. Stulberg became president of the 1.Gwu in 1966 and was 
reelected three times. He resigned as president in 1975, citing 
health problems. Stulberg’s decade as president was marked 
by a major shift in 11Gwu membership, from largely Jewish 
and Italian workers to Hispanics and African-Americans. 
Although membership had reached an all-time high of well 
over 400,000 in 1968, it began to fall as more apparel makers 
moved their operations to low-wage countries. It was during 
Stulberg’s administration that the 1.Gwu broke away from the 
Liberal Party, which it had helped found. The union’s leaders, 
including Stulberg, said the party had weakened the liberal- 
labor political coalition, contributing to Republican victories 
in New York State. Stulberg was also a vice president of the 
AFL-CIO and was a U.S. representative at the United Nations. 
He was also a fellow at Brandeis University in Waltham, Mass., 
where in 1969 the Louis Stulberg Chair of Law and Politics 
was established. In 1973, on the 25 anniversary of the State 
of Israel, he was awarded the Prime Minister’s Medal. 


[Mort Sheinman (2"¢ ed.)] 


STURMAN, HAYYIM (1891-1938), *Haganah leader in Erez 
Israel. Born in the Kiev district, Ukraine, Sturman settled in 
Erez Israel with his parents in 1906. He then became an ag- 
ricultural worker at Sejara. He joined the founders of *Ha- 
Shomer and participated in the establishment of *Merhavyah 
and afterward of the Ha-Shomer settlement of *Tel Adashim. 
During World War 1 Sturman participated in the secret ac- 
tivities to provide the yishuv with arms. He was discovered 
and arrested by the Ottoman authorities, and he returned to 
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Tel Adashim after his release. Following the war he moved 
to Kevuzat *Kinneret and was one of the organizers of the 
*Gedud ha-Avodah (Labor Legion) settlement activities in the 
Harod area. In 1921 he participated in the founding of *En- 
Harod, of which he was a member until his death. 

Sturman was among those primarily responsible for the 
defense of the Harod bloc and an active member of the na- 
tional center of the Haganah. He traveled as a political and 
agricultural emissary to neighboring countries, aided by his 
fundamental knowledge of Arabic and the Arab way of think- 
ing. During the Arab riots of 1936-38 he was constantly in 
responsible positions for the defense of his area. At the same 
period he was one of Orde *Wingate’s advisers and friends. 
When he was returning from a visit to the *stockade and 
tower settlement of *Tirat Zevi together with two friends, all 
three were killed when their car went over a road mine near 
the Arab village of Samaria. The school shared by En-Harod 
and Tel Yosef, and the nearby Bet Sturman, which serves as 
a museum institute for research of the eastern Jezreel Valley, 
were established in his memory and kibbutz Maoz Hayyim 
was named after him. 

His son, MOSHE, fell in the Israel War of Independence 
and Moshe’s son, HAYYIM, was killed in 1969 in the Israel De- 
fense Forces’ commando action on Green Island at the mouth 
of the Suez Canal. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bet Hayyim Sturman, Hayyim Sturman, 
Aharon Etkin, D. Mossinsohn... (1968); Moshe Sturman, le-Zikhro 
(1965). 


STURMANN, MANERED (1903-1989), Israeli author writ- 
ing in German. Born in Koenigsberg (East Prussia), his first 
book, Althebraeische Lyrik - a rendering of biblical poetry into 
German - appeared in 1923 with an introduction by Arnold 
Zweig. This was followed by several books of his own lyrical 
poems, the first of which, Die Erben (1929), was awarded the 
Lyrics Prize of the City of Munich. After his immigration to 
Erez Israel in 1938, he continued writing poetry as well as short 
stories in German. He dealt with the involved problem of an 
“Israel poet in the German language” in an essay published in 
Meilensteine - Vom Wege des Kartells Juedischer Verbindungen 
KJV in der Zionistischen Bewegung (Tel Aviv, 1972). He stated 
that both the serene landscape of the years of his youth and 
“the discovery of the Zionist dream” had a decisive influence 
on his outlook, his thinking, and his writing. 

Some of the short stories Sturmann wrote in Israel were 
inspired by his experience in the war of 1948, his social work 
in Jerusalem, and his deep love of this city and the country: 
Die Kreatur (1952) and Abschied von Europa (1963) contain a 
representative selection of his short stories. He was the liter- 
ary administrator of Else *Lasker-Schueler. 


[Erich Gottgetreu] 
STUTSCHEWSKY, JOACHIM (1891-1982), composer, 


cello player, and folklorist. Stutschewsky was born in Romny 
(Ukraine) to a family of musicians who had been klezmerim 
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(entertainment players) for several generations. After studying 
at the Leipzig Conservatory (1909-11) he joined the Jena string 
quartet and played with the local orchestra. From 1918 to 1924 
he stayed in Zurich, where he was active as soloist, chamber- 
music player, and cello teacher, and began to write his treatise 
on the art of cello playing which became recognized as one of 
the major modern manuals and has also been published as an 
official method in Russia. In Zurich, Stutschewsky began to 
promote lectures on and concerts of Jewish music, in coopera- 
tion with the movement begun by the Society for Jewish Folk 
Music. From 1924 to 1938 he stayed in Vienna and undertook 
concert tours dedicated to Jewish music in several countries. 
Going to Erez Israel in 1938, he established himself as one of 
the most influential musical personalities in the country, con- 
tinuing as a cello pedagogue, composer, lecturer, and writer. 
Stutschewsky’s style as a composer began in the East 
European vein and also absorbed in Israel the local influ- 
ences of the Near Eastern Jewish communities and the emer- 
gent new folk-song styles. His earlier writings, as well as his 
many arrangements of folk and traditional melodies, were a 
part of the efforts made during the 1920s and 1930s to propa- 
gate the cause of Jewish music as such. In the later ones, such 
as the book Ha-Klezmerim (1959) and the collections Zemer 
Am (1940) and 120 Niggunei Hasidim (1950), he turned to 
specific tasks of collection and preservation including, in Ha- 
Klezmerim, invaluable reminiscences and materials from his 
own family and regional traditions of the klezmer’s life and 
activities. In the field of general music Stutschewsky pub- 
lished a considerable number of arrangements and transcrip- 
tions for cello, which also became repertoire standards, and 
augmented his cello manual by several books of etudes. His 
other compositions include a symphonic poem Safed (1960) 
and other orchestral work; incidental music for the *Ohel The- 
ater’s Fishke ha-Higger, based on *Mendele Mokher Seforim’s 
novel (1939); cantatas to texts by S. Shenhod; chamber music 
for various combinations; piano pieces (including Zeeiriyyot, 
Miniatures for Children, 1946); cello pieces; numerous origi- 
nal and arranged songs to Hebrew texts; and arrangements 
of East European Jewish songs. He also wrote Mein Weg zur 
juedischen Musik (1936), and autobiographical notes in Tazlil, 
8 (1968), 65-67. 
[Bathja Bayer] 


STUTTGART, city in Wuerttemberg, Germany. A small Jew- 
ish community with a synagogue was in existence by 1330-40. 
In November 1348 during the *Black Death persecutions, 
most of the Jews were burned to death, but some survivors 
were recorded in *Esslingen in 1385. In 1393 one Jew was re- 
corded as living in Stuttgart. A new community had come 
into being by 1434, comprising eight families by 1470. Both 
a synagogue and a mikveh date from that period. Some time 
after 1492 Jews were banished in consequence of the will (en- 
acted as a state law in 1498) of Count Eberhard II] of Wuert- 
temberg. At the beginning of the 16" century Count Ulrich 
attempted to employ Jews in the economic development of 
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the territory. However, the banishment was reaffirmed by 
Emperor Charles v in 1521. In 1597 Duke Frederick 1 invited 
the Italian-Jewish inventor Abraham Colorni to experiment 
with saltpeter potassium but imprisoned him after a few un- 
productive months; Colorni later escaped. The duke’s attempt 
in 1559 to attract a Portuguese-Jewish manufacturer met with 
ecclesiastical opposition. By 1710 a few Jews doing business 
with the ducal court were allowed to reside in Stuttgart, and 
by 1721 there were seven families in residence there. In 1734 
Joseph Suess *Oppenheimer was appointed financial adviser 
by Duke Alexander; he fell into disfavor after the duke’s death 
in 1737 and was executed in 1738. Newly admitted Jews were 
expelled in 1739. By 1770, four Jewish families lived in Stutt- 
gart, among them Nathaniel Seidel, director of the mint, and 
the two brothers Seligmann (see *Eichthal-Seligmann family), 
lessees of the salt-mine concession from 1758. 

After the admission of the merchant-banking *Kaulla 
family in 1779, a new community came into being. In 1831 
the Central Wuerttemberg Jewish Council was organized in 
Stuttgart under state and church supervision. In 1834 a cem- 
etery was acquired (a new one in 1876); in 1835 Joseph Maier, 
the first Wuerttemberg rabbi with the required Ph.D. degree 
(from Tuebingen University), was appointed; a prayer hall was 
consecrated in 1837. The growth of the community followed 
the two emancipation laws of 1828 and 1864. In 1808, 109 Jews 
lived in Stuttgart; the numbers rose to 211 in 1844; 847 in 1861; 
1,169 in 1864; 1,801 in 1871; 3,015 in 1910; and 3,818 (1.4% of the 
total population) in 1913. In nearby Cannstatt, incorporated 
with Stuttgart in 1905, there were 469 Jews in that year. In 1925 
the Jewish population of Stuttgart and Cannstatt was 4,870 
(1.4% of the total population) and 4,490 in June 1933. 

A synagogue was consecrated in 1861, and a separate Or- 
thodox group maintained a prayer hall from 1880. The rabbis 
Maier (1794-1873) and Moses Wassermann (1811-1892) were 
raised to the nobility by the Wuerttemberg kings. From the 
1890s the community had youth and cultural associations and 
branches of political organizations. From 1924 to 1938 it pub- 
lished a monthly for the Wuerttemberg Jewish communities, 
and a Lehrhaus (adult education center) was open from 1925 
to 1938. In 1933 Jews in public office (among them eight jurists) 
and in cultural institutions were dismissed. Karl Adler, direc- 
tor of the conservatory for 11 years, founded the Jewish Arts 
Council for lay choirs. A Jewish school was founded in 1933, 
and a school for teachers of physical education in 1935. The 
Bnai Brith Stuttgart Lodge was dissolved in 1937, and Polish 
Jews were deported on Oct. 26, 1938. Following the November 
1938 pogrom, Adler organized an Emigration Aid and Self- 
Help Agency, which was led, after his emigration in May 1941, 
by the jurist Alfred Marx. The Wuerttemberg Jewish Central 
Council was dissolved in 1943. By 1941, 2,690 Jews had emi- 
grated. The remainder were concentrated in a Jewish quarter, 
the older members of the community being evacuated to small 
towns and villages. From late 1941 through early 1945 Stuttgart 
was the collection point for the deportation of all Wuerttem- 
berg Jews, beginning on July 1, 1941, to Riga (where the de- 
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portees were subsequently massacred), in 1942 first to *Izbica, 
*Auschwitz (four transports 1942-43), and then to *Theresien- 
stadt (Aug. 5, 1942 to Feb. 1945). About 1,000 Stuttgart Jews 
died in deportation or in concentration camps. 


[Toni Oelsner] 


Post-World War 11 

About 20 Jews survived in Stuttgart, some by going into hid- 
ing; 45 returned from Theresienstadt (among them Alfred 
Marx) and a few from other concentration camps. In two 
Displaced Persons’ camps in the city in 1945 there were more 
than 2,000 Jews. By the end of 1946, 1,276 Jews remained in 
Stuttgart, decreasing to 569 in 1950; in 1968 the community 
had 480 members. A synagogue (built by the surviving ar- 
chitect Ernst Guggenheim), the only one in Wuerttemberg, 
was consecrated in 1952; the enlarged community center was 
completed in 1964. Among the survivors, Dr. Richard Perlen 
(d. 1961) was appointed president of the Wuerttemberg su- 
preme court. The house of Albert *Einstein’s mother’s family 
in Cannstatt-Stuttgart has been preserved. Stuttgart is the seat 
of the Jewish community of Wuerttemberg, which numbered 
677 in 1989. There were 2,881 in 2004, among them about 
1,500 members living in Stuttgart. The increase is explained 
by the immigration of Jews from the former Soviet Union. In 
1989 the majority were living in Stuttgart; in 2004 about 45% 
were living outside Stuttgart. In 1999 the community opened 
an old age home. 


[Toni Oelsner /Larissa Daemmig (274 ed.)] 
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STUTTHOF (Pol. Sztutowo), German concentration camp 
established in a secluded area 22% mi. (36 km.) E. of Dan- 
zig, which existed from Sept. 2, 1939, until May 9, 1945. Sur- 
rounded by water on three sides, the land was wet and almost 
at sea level. It was situated along the Danzig-Elbing highway. 
Initially a civilian camp, it became a concentration camp in 
January 1942. Jewish prisoners (several hundred men, mostly 
residents of Danzig) were brought there as early as Sept. 17, 
1939. Among them were the writer and journalist Jacob Lange 
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and the cantor of the Danzig synagogue, Leopold Schufftan. 
Almost all of these prisoners died within a few weeks. The 
initial population of prisoners were Poles; it also housed So- 
viet prisoners of war as well as Norwegians and Danes. Jews 
were a distinct minority. As it appeared that the war would last 
longer than planned and labor shortages would be prolonged, 
the work of these slaves became more valuable and thus con- 
ditions were slightly improved for the non-Jewish prisoner 
population precisely as the conditions of Jews became more 
lethal throughout German-occupied territory. The camp was 
expanded in 1943 and wooden barracks were replaced by con- 
crete ones. Stutthof was a site of forced labor. Inmates worked 
at private industrial enterprises, foremost among them was the 
airplane factory of Focke-Wulff. They also worked in farm- 
ing and in camp workshops. The camp staff were ss men and 
Ukrainian auxiliary police. 

Until 1943 only small numbers of Jews from Warsaw, 
Bialystok, and some other places were deported to Stutthof. 
In the autumn of 1943, several hundred Jews found in hiding 
in Bialystok after the Bialystok ghetto uprising were brought 
there. Early in 1944 all the surviving Jewish prisoners were 
deported to the *Auschwitz concentration camp. 

Besides the central camp 105 subcamps were built, nota- 
bly in Stolp, Heiligenbeil, Gerdauen, Jesau, Schippenbeil, Seer- 
appen, Praust, Burggraben, Thorn, and Elbing. About 20,000 
Jewish prisoners, mostly women, were imprisoned there. In 
spring 1944 several thousand Jews from concentration camps 
in Ostland (in Latvia and Lithuania) were deported to Stut- 
thof, and in the early summer thousands of Jewish women 
arrived from Hungary. The greatest increase of Jewish pris- 
oners occurred in June—October 1944, when over 20,000 
Jews were shipped to Stutthof from Auschwitz. These were 
mostly women from Hungary and the Lodz ghetto. Most of 
these people died in the first weeks from hunger and lack of 
water, or were gassed in the gas chamber, where, as in Aus- 
chwitz, Zyklon B rather than carbon monoxide was used. In 
the last months of 1944 about 12,000 Jewish prisoners (in- 
cluding almost 4,000 women) were deported from Stutthof 
to concentration camps in Germany: *Dachau, *Buchenwald, 
Neuengamme, and Flossenbuerg. In January 1945 forced evac- 
uation - death marches - from Stutthof and its satellite camps 
began. At that time about 29,000 Jewish prisoners (including 
almost 26,000 women) were still alive in these camps. Five 
thousand marched to the Baltic sea coast and were executed 
by machine gun fire. The remaining prisoners were marched 
toward Lauenberg but were stopped by Soviet advances and 
returned to Stuthoff. In April 1945, with the front collapsing, 
the prisoners were again moved. Some were shot in the sea; 
others were transported by boat to Neuengamme. En route 
many died. When the camp was liberated on May 9 there were 
some 100 prisoners still alive at Stutthof. 

About 26,000 Jews were killed or drowned during the 
evacuation. It is estimated that altogether over 52,000 Jew- 
ish prisoners passed through Stutthof and its satellite camps. 
Only about 3,000 of them survived. 
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[Stefan Krakowski / Michael Berenbaum (24 ed.)] 


STYBEL, ABRAHAM JOSEPH (1884-1946), publisher and 
literary patron. Born in Zharki, Poland, Stybel engaged in the 
leather business. From his youth he was deeply interested in 
Hebrew literature. During World War 1 he moved from War- 
saw to Moscow and became wealthy from his business deal- 
ings. He then decided to devote himself to fostering the ad- 
vancement of Hebrew literature. In 1917 he founded the Stybel 
publishing house and invited David *Frischmann to be his 
chief editor. They began the systematic translation of some 
of the world’s best literature by leading Hebrew writers, and 
also published a literary quarterly, *Ha-Tekufah. After the Oc- 
tober 1917 Revolution, when publishing of Hebrew literature 
was forbidden, Stybel moved to Warsaw and then to Berlin, 
and opened branches in New York (where he published the 
literary monthly Miklat under the editorship of Y.D. *Berkow- 
itz) and in Erez Israel. He published hundreds of books, both 
translations and original works (such as the complete works 
of M.J. *Berdyczewski and J.H. *Brenner). When his economic 
situation deteriorated, Stybel transferred his publishing and 
manuscripts to N. Twersky in Tel Aviv. In 1938 he renewed his 
publishing activities in Warsaw, and at the outbreak of World 
War 11 moved to the United States. There he reestablished his 
publishing house in 1945 under the name of The Institute of 
Goslava and A.J. Stybel, and printed an additional volume of 
Ha-Tekufah (vol. 36). He also published his notes and mem- 
oirs. His publishing house greatly advanced Hebrew book 
publication. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Twersky, in: Ha-Tekufah, 32-33 (1948), 
11-25; N. Touroff, ibid., 26-32; J. Pogrebinski, in: Ha-Sefer ha-Ivri, 10 
(1952), 37; I. Rabinowitz, in: Gilyonot, 20 (1946), 26-29; Z. Voyeslavsky, 
in: Moznayim, 23 (1946), 118-20; M. Ribalow, in: Hadoar, 25 (1946), 
907-8; A. Litai, in: He-Avar, 3 (1956), 51-59. 

[Yehuda Slutsky] 


STYNE, JULE (1905-1994), U.S. songwriter and theatrical 
composer. Born in London as Julius Stein, he went to the US. 
as a young boy, settling in Chicago with his family. At eight 
he began studying at the Chicago College of Music and won 
a medal in a Chicago Symphony competition for children. 
He moved to New York and became a vocal coach and then 
joined 20 Century Fox in Hollywood coaching such stars 
as Shirley Temple. He wrote songs including “I Don’t Want 
to Walk Without You,’ with Frank *Loesser. He met Sammy 
*Cahn and they turned out a stream of popular hits, includ- 
ing “It’s Been a Long, Long Time” and “I’ve Heard That Song 
Before.” Many of their songs were written for Frank Sinatra, 
including the Oscar-winning “Three Coins in the Fountain.” 
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In 1987, Styne estimated that he had written 2,000 songs, had 
published 1,500, and had had 200 hits. 

His tunes became standards for three generations and 
he composed such classic Broadway musicals as Gypsy, Gen- 
tlemen Prefer Blondes, Bells Are Ringing, and Funny Girl. The 
songs from the shows bore the stamp of the singers who 
introduced them: Ethel Merman, Carol Channing, Judy *Hol- 
liday, and Barbra *Streisand. His collaborators included Ste- 
phen *Sondheim and Betty *Comden and Adolph *Green. 
Styne was honored in 1990 by the John E. Kennedy Center 
for the Performing Arts for his cultural contributions to the 


nation. 
[Stewart Kampel (274 ed.)] 


STYRIA (Ger. Steiermark), province in S.E. and central Aus- 
tria, originally a duchy connected with the *Hapsburgs from 
1186. The presence of Jews in Styria from the 11 century may 
be learned from place names such as *Judenburg (first men- 
tioned c. 1080), Judendorf near *Graz (mentioned 1147), and 
Leoben (mentioned 1230). The existence of Jewish communi- 
ties is attested only from the second half of the 14"* century 
(in Graz, e.g., from 1389). The legal position of the Jews was 
based on the adaptation by Premysl *Otakar and Rudolph of 
Hapsburg of the Fridericianum of 1244 (see *Frederick 11 of 
Babenberg). In the early Middle Ages, Jews were occupied as 
traders, and later primarily moneylenders, and were instru- 
mental in effecting Styria’s shift to a money economy. Their 
moneylending activities often involved the formation of a con- 
sortium to lend money ona large scale to municipalities; even 
monasteries were frequently involved in such transactions. In 
1310 Or 1312 Jews were massacred in Fuerstenfeld (because of 
an alleged desecration of the *Host and blood *libel) and in 
Judenburg. After repeated requests by the Estates, *Maximil- 
ian 1 expelled the Jews from the region in 1496, the Estates un- 
dertaking to reimburse him for the consequent loss of taxes. 
The exiles settled primarily in *Burgenland and the north Ital- 
ian Hapsburg provinces from which they traded intensively 
with Styria. Individual Jews settled in Styria in 1753 and 1775; 
a decree permitted the attendance by Jews at the Graz markets 
in 1781, but the expulsion edict of 1496 was renewed repeat- 
edly, for the last time in 1828. Even after the 1848 Revolution 
their economic activities were restricted; only from 1861 could 
they acquire real estate. 

In 1903 Jews lived in 47 localities. They took an active 
part in the development of heavy industry and the railway 
to Hungary; some engaged in farming. At the resort of Glei- 
chenberg-Trautmannsdorf a Jewish hospital was founded in 
1884. Antisemitism was strong in Styria, though not violent 
in its manifestation until 1938. Many holiday resorts would 
not admit Jews. After the Anschluss (March 1938), Polish citi- 
zens among the Styrian Jews were compelled to leave for Po- 
land while others, mainly from Graz, were deported to the 
*Dachau concentration camp; Jewish businesses were “ary- 
anized.” From Aug. 1, 1939, no Jew was permitted to live on 
Styrian territory. 
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After the end of World War 11 a community was reestab- 
lished in Graz in 1949. Styria has been depicted in Hebrew lit- 
erature in the writings of Gershon *Shofman, who lived in a 
village there between the two world wars. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Baumgarten, Die Juden in Steiermark 
(1903); A. Rosenberg, Beitraege zur Geschichte der Juden in Steiermark 
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MLK. Schwarz, in: J. Fraenkel (ed.), The Jews of Austria (1967), 391-4; 
Germania Judaica, 2 (1968), 785-7; D. Herzog, in: MGwy, 75 (1931), 
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no. 2 (1932), 95-106; 5, no. 1 (1938), 1-12. 
[Meir Lamed] 


SUARES, ANDRE (Félix André Yves Scantrel; 1868-1948), 
French essayist, poet, and critic. Born near Marseilles, Suarés 
was of Portuguese-Jewish descent. At the Ecole Normale Su- 
périeure in Paris he was a lifelong friend of the great writer Ro- 
main Rolland, to whom he apologetically revealed his Jewish 
origin. Except for scattered remarks, the fragmentary manu- 
script L’Antisémitisme, and letters written under a pseudonym 
in all of which he defends *Dreyfus and attacks injustice, his 
writings have no Jewish interest. A disciple of *Nietzsche, he 
adopted a negative attitude toward Judaism. 

Possessed of an encyclopedic mind, Suarés was equally 
at home in literature, art, music, politics, and philosophy. He 
published poetry and several plays, including La Tragédie 
d Elektre et d’Oreste (1905), Cresida (1913), and Orphée (1935), 
which were never performed. A solitary and secluded life en- 
abled him to devote himself to writing prolifically on the his- 
torical, artistic, and literary figures who for him incarnated 
genius or the heroic soul, and reflected his ideal of grandeur 
and beauty. His portraits and studies include Images de la gran- 
deur (1901), Troits Hommes: Pascal, Ibsen, Dostoievski (1913), 
Debussy (1922), Goethe, le grand Européen (1932), and Trois 
grands vivants: Cervantes. Tolstoi, Baudelaire (1937). Among 
his meditative writings are Voici Homme (1906), Sur la Vie 
(3 vols., 1909-12), and Valeurs (1936). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Savet, André Suarés, Critique (1959); M. 
Maurin, in: Preuves, 2 (1952), 21-32; S.D. Braun, in: Publications of the 
Modern Language Association of America, 7 (1955), 285-91; idem, in: 


Romanic Review, 58 (1967), 254-70. 
[Sidney D. Braun] 


SUAREZ, family of Egyptian bankers of Spanish descent, set- 
tled in *Egypt during the 19 century. About 1875 EDOUARD 
SUAREZ together with his brothers FELIX and RAPHAEL 
formed the Maison Suarez & Cie. which, after various reorga- 
nizations, carried on until its nationalization in 1956. During 
the 1880s, in cooperation with others of the family, he estab- 
lished the Crédit Foncier Egyptien, the leading mortgage lend- 
ing institution, the Helwan and other railway constructions, 
the Cairo Omnibus Company, and the Tanta Water Supply. 
The Suarez family together with the *Cattaui family estab- 
lished Egypt's first successful sugar refineries and contributed 
to the country’s agricultural development. They also took part 
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in, and supplied managers to, important projects such as the 
Wadi Kom-Ombo Scheme and other industrial undertakings. 
LEON SUAREZ, son of Felix Suarez, entered his father’s busi- 
ness in 1895. In 1903 he became administrator of two other 
Suarez business interests, the Société Cheikh Fad] and Société 
Wadi Kom-Ombo. He left the firm of Maison Suarez & Cie. 
on his father’s death in 1906 to take the latter’s place as ad- 
ministrator of the National Bank of Egypt and of the Crédit 
Foncier Egyptien. EDOUARD (EDGAR) SUAREZ, grandson of 
the firm’s founder, served during 1914-17 as president of the 
*Alexandria Jewish community. Edgar had a great estate and 
was one of Egypt's great industrialists; he was president of the 
Eliyahu ha-Navi Lodge of B’nai B'rith in the years 1899-1903. 
EDMOND was the president of the Alexandria community; 
EMILE was the president of the *Tanta community in 1938; 
JOSEPH was a member of the school committee of Alexandria 
in 1854; CARLO was an author. His wife, NADIN TILCHE, was 
in 1913 the first woman to pass the matriculation exams and 
in 1921 the first woman physician in Egypt. MENACHEM was 
one of the wealthy Jews of 19'h-century in Egypt. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.M. Landau, The Jews in Nineteenth- 
Century Egypt (1969), index; S. Raafat, in: Egyptian Mail (Nov. 16, 
1996), 1-4; M. Fargeon, Les Juifs en Egypte depuis lorigine jusqua ce 
jour, (1938); Z. Zohar, Masoret u-Temurah, 12, 252; S. Stambouli, in: 
J.M. Landau (ed.), Toledot ha-Yehudim be-Mizraim ba-Tekufah ha- 
Otmanit (1988), 117-23; J. Hassoun, in: ibid., 564-70; L. Bornstein- 
Makovetsky, in: ibid., 208. 


[Joachim O. Ronall / Leah Bornstein-Makovetsky (2"¢ ed.)] 


SUASSO, family of bankers originally from Spain with 
branches in Holland and England in the 17" and 18" centu- 
ries. One of its most distinguished members was ANTONIO 
(ISAAC) LOPEZ SUASSO (second half of the 17"* century), who 
lived in The Hague and was considered one of the wealthiest 
merchants in Holland. He was also one of the leading share- 
holders of the West India Company, his investments in 1674 
amounting to 107,677 gulden. In recognition of his diplomatic 
services, King Charles 11 of Spain granted him an estate in 
Brabant, together with the title of baron, despite the fact that 
he was a Jew. An ardent supporter of the House of Orange, 
Isaac Lopez placed 2,000,000 gulden unconditionally at the 
disposal of William 111 when he set out for England in 1688. 
His son, FRANCISCO (ABRAHAM ISRAEL) LOPEZ, second 
baron of Avernas de Gras, acted as the trustee for the affairs 
of Queen Christina of Sweden (1632-54) in Hamburg during 
the years following her abdication. He married Judith, the 
daughter of Manuel de Teixeira de Sampaio, and his daugh- 
ter married Isaac Teixera d’Andrade. His sons were ANTONIO 
(IsA AC) LOPEZ, who in 1714 married the daughter of Moses 
Mendes da Costa, the governor of the Bank of England, and 
ALVARO (JACOB ISRAEL) LOPEZ, who in 1735 became a mem- 
ber of the Royal Society. ANTONIO LOPEZ (1776-1857), great- 
grandson of the first baron of Avernas de Gras, was born in 
Amsterdam, and, in accordance with the will of his maternal 
grandmother, assumed his mother’s name, Diaz de Fonseca, 
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and was converted to Christianity. He joined the British army, 
fought against the French, and in 1829 retired with the rank of 
captain. His last years were devoted to writing about political 
and military matters, his most important work being La Poli- 
tique Dégagée des Illusions Libérales (2 vols., 1838). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.S. da Silva Rosa, Geschiedenis der Portu- 
geesche Joden te Amsterdam (1925), index; Baron, Social, 2 (1937), 
180, 230; 3 (1937), 133; H.L Bloom, The Economic Activities of the 
Jews of Amsterdam (1937), index; Brugmans-Frank, 400, 416, 585, 
597; A.M. Hyamson, The Sephardim of England (1951), index; H. 
Kellenbenz, Sephardim an der unteren Elbe (1958), index, s.v. Lopes 
Suasso; Landa, in: JHSET, 13 (1932-35), 273, 276, 287; C. Roth, ibid., 
15 (1939-45), 16f.; Sutherland, ibid., 17 (1951-52), 87; Rubens, ibid., 18 
(1953-55), 103, 110. 


SUBBOTIN, ANDREY PAVLOVICH (1852-1906), Russian 
economist and writer. In 1887 Subbotin made a journey to the 
*Pale of Settlement in order to determine the economic con- 
dition of the Jews. His findings first appeared in the Ekonomi- 
cheskiy Zhurnal in 1887, and in 1888 and 1890 were published 
separately as V cherte yevreyskoy osedlosti. In this work Sub- 
botin described the life of the Jewish working people, giving 
statistical information on their commerce, handicraft, and in- 
dustry. His study was considered one of the first serious efforts 
to describe the economic situation of the Jews of the area. 

Subbotin also participated in the plans of the *Jewish 
Colonization Association (ica) for a study of the Jews in 
Russia. In his work, Yevreyskiy vopros v yego pravilnom osv- 
eshchenii (“The Jewish Problem in its True Light,’ 1910; also 
in Yevreyskaya Biblioteka, 10 (1903), 63-123), he presented the 
main features of Ivan S. *Bliokh’s writings on the situation of 
the Jews in Russia. Thus the important results of Bliokh’s work 
were preserved when the bulk of Bliokh’s writings were de- 
stroyed by fire during printing. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Ginzburg, Historishe Verk, 2 (1946), 213. 


SUBCARPATHIAN RUTHENIA (also known as Ruthenia, 
Carpathian Ruthenia, Carpatho-Russia, Carpatho-Ukraine, 
Carpathia, and Transcarpathian oblast; Rus. Zakarpatskaya 
oblast), historic region, part of (western) Ukraine. Its territory 
adjoined Romania, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and Poland. 
Formerly part of Hungary, at the end of World War 1 the bulk 
of this territory passed to Czechoslovakia, becoming a prov- 
ince; a section of the county of Maramures was incorporated 
into Romania; in 1938, 1939, and 1940 most of the territory 
was gradually annexed by Hungary; after the reconstruction 
of Czechoslovakia, it was ceded in 1945 to the Soviet Union. 
The capital of the oblast is *Uzhgorod; its important towns are 
*Mukacevo, *Beregovo, * Vinogradov, and *Khust. 
Documents confirm the presence of Jews in Subcarpath- 
ian Ruthenia from the first half of the 17"* century. Some sur- 
vivors from the *Chmielnicki massacres of 1648 who escaped 
from Poland to Hungary settled in this region and on the es- 
tates of noblemen there in this period. According to the gov- 
ernment census of Jews in the region, there were about 100 
families, or 450 persons, between 1725 and 1728. This num- 
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ber is, however, unreliable since, because of the numerous 
changes in sovereignty over sections of the region, it is diffi- 
cult to determine the accuracy of the census lists; they were 
occasionally of a very general nature and referred to places 
and districts which became excluded from the present area 
of Zakarpatskaya oblast. 

The almost exclusive occupations of the Jews during this 
period were the manufacture and sale of liquor and beer (see 
Wine and Liquor *Trade) on the estates of the noblemen, a 
limited amount of agricultural activity, and the maintenance 
of flour mills. The Jews were compelled to pay various taxes to 
both the owners of the estates and the government authorities. 
The taxes were a heavy burden, while the livelihood earned 
by the local population was meager. The number of Jews nev- 
ertheless steadily increased. In 1745 the government took the 
initiative of expelling the Jews from the Maramures district 
and sought to reduce their numbers in general. Despite this, 
further waves of Jewish immigration arrived from beyond 
the Carpathians — from Galicia and Poland, where the situa- 
tion of the Jews had deteriorated. The new settlers scattered in 
many localities and there were some villages with only one or 
two Jewish families. This resulted in a degree of dissociation 
from the sources of traditional Jewish life. In most localities 
there was no minyan for the first few years, and there were 
few rabbis and Jewish teachers in the area. This cultural and 
spiritual desolation enabled the movement of Jacob *Frank 
to win many adherents in Subcarpathian Ruthenia. After the 
Frankist crisis, rabbis from beyond the Carpathians arrived 
and taught among the Jews of the towns and villages. Later 
the various trends of Hasidism also reached the Jews of the 
region. Its influence increased and remained strong until the 
liquidation of the Jews during the Holocaust. 

Economic life also began to develop. The Jews of Gali- 
cian origin were naturally inclined to establish commercial 
relations with their country of origin. During the early 19 
century closer relations were also established with the center 
of the state, Hungary. During this period the influence began 
to be felt of the Orthodox disciples of the Hatam Sofer, Moses 
*Sofer, many of whom took up rabbinical office in communi- 
ties of the region. In consequence, after the schism in Hun- 
garian Jewry in 1868-69 (see *Hungary), most of the Jews 
in Subcarpathian Ruthenia and their community organiza- 
tions remained Orthodox. The numerous Hasidim adhered 
to zaddikim of Galicia and Bukovina, predominantly to the 
hasidic “court” of *Kosov, as well as to those of *Vizhnitsa, 
*Zhidachov, and *Belz. Between 1825 and 1848 the Jewish 
population also increased in the smaller localities; a consid- 
erable number of villages had a Jewish population of over 100. 
In the public and political debates which then took place in 
Hungary, the question of the *emancipation of the Jews was 
also raised; many Christian leaders in the region supported 
the granting of equal rights to the Jews on condition that they 
would endeavor to assimilate from the external and cultural 
aspects into the Christian population. During the same period 
antisemitic criticisms were voiced against the Jews in Subcar- 
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pathian Ruthenia, their rapid natural growth, and their eco- 
nomic role within the general population. 

In the four districts which in time formed the territory of 
the oblast (including Maramures, of which only a part belongs 
to this region from 1918 and at present) the Jewish population 
numbered about 93,000 in 1891, and about 120,000 in 1910. 

In 1897 the Hungarian government investigated the im- 
poverished social condition of the region’s inhabitants. The 
investigator, E. Egan (1851-1901), an expert on agriculture, 
submitted antisemitic conclusions and sought discrimina- 
tion against the Jews in the economic sphere. His conclusions 
became the basis of widespread violent anti-Jewish agitation, 
which was expressed in a series of articles by the publicist 
Miklos Bartha (1848-1905), later collected in Kazar foldon (“In 
the Land of the Kazhars”). This work, published for the first 
time in 1901, was republished during the Nazi antisemitic pe- 
riod in 1939 and served as a manual for the renewed persecu- 
tions of the Jews of Subcarpathian Ruthenia. Despite the ac- 
cumulation of obstacles against the Jewish population, there 
were large communities with numerous institutions, including 
yeshivot and charitable institutions, toward the close of the pe- 
riod of Hungarian rule at the end of World War 1. Though the 
general cultural standard of the Jews was slightly inferior to 
that of the Jews in the other parts of Hungary, internal Jewish 
life flourished, and there were also frequent disputes between 
*Mitnaggedim and Hasidim. The spoken language of most of 
the Jews in the region was Yiddish. The overwhelming ma- 
jority of them, however, also knew Hungarian. Many Jewish 
professionals were to be found in the towns, mainly lawyers 
and physicians. 

After the end of World War 1 almost the whole of the ter- 
ritory was incorporated into Czechoslovakia and the remain- 
der into Romania. During this period the Jews rapidly adapted 
themselves to the democratic way of life of the new Czechoslo- 
vak state. According to the constitution of the Czechoslovak 
Republic, Jews were recognized as a national minority. They 
took part in municipal life and the political struggles. In many 
towns Jews were well represented on the municipal councils, 
and they also succeeded in sending a deputy to parliament in 
Prague. The Jews in the region numbered 93,341 (15.39% of its 
total population) in 1921, and 102,542 (14.14%) in 1930, when 
they formed 28.73% of Czechoslovakian Jewry. 

Economically and socially, this period was character- 
ized by extensive activity and development. A particular 
phenomenon of Subcarpathian Ruthenia was the consider- 
able Jewish agricultural population. Two-thirds of the Jews 
lived in villages, and many of them engaged in agriculture. 
Their economic situation differed little from that of the Chris- 
tian farmers. The region, in general, was poor and there were 
many unemployed among the Jews of the towns and villages. 
The American Jewish Joint Distribution *Committee estab- 
lished important institutions for the relief and assistance of 
the Jews of the region. The traditional yearning for the Land 
of Israel had already before this period prompted Jews to im- 
migrate to the Holy Land where they joined the old yishuv, 
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of various sizes ranging from 40 to 500 florins. This was prob- 
ably not only a way of coping with temporary financial diffi- 
culties, but also of interesting influential citizens of Avignon 
in maintaining the Jewish right of residence. The policy bore 
fruit in 1500 when Pope *Alexander v1 imposed a tax of %o 
of Jewish property; the inhabitants of Avignon managed to 
enlist the opposition of the pontifical governor to this levy 
until a formal order from Rome confirmed it. Such an ex- 
ceptional levy was in addition to the regular dues and taxes 
required from Jewish residents beside their share of the gen- 
eral charges. In 1510 the archbishop and papal legate in Avi- 
gnon granted the Jewish community a comparatively favor- 
able constitution. This confirmed that the baylons could not 
be arrested for debt during their period of office, modified the 
former regulations which imposed the wearing of the Jewish 
*badge, and obliged the Jews to attend only one compulsory 
missionary sermon a year. From the 176 century the main 
occupations of Avignon Jewry were dealing in second hand 
goods, horses and mules, and peddling. From the beginning 
of the 18" century many left Avignon and emigrated to Paris, 
Bordeaux, and Bayonne. 

In September 1791 Avignon ceased to be a papal pos- 
session (together with the adjacent Comtat-Venaissin) and 
was united with France. The Jews of Avignon were granted 
full civil rights in June 1791. The egalitarian aspirations of 
the new regime were not without influence on the inner struc- 
ture of the Jewish community. In October 1790 the rabbi Elie 
Vitte Spire maintained in a sermon that in conformity with 
the new principles the syndics should no longer be elected 
to represent the existing groups of taxpayers. This marked 
the end of the old system of minority control. Following the 
Napoleonic decree of 1808 on the organization of the Jewish 
*consistoire, the community was included in the regional con- 
sistory of Marseilles. However the cultural level of the Jews 
seems to have suffered from these changes, and, from 1789, to 
have reflected the activities of single individuals rather than a 
communal entity. The number of Jews in Avignon dwindled 
to 149 (54 families) in 1892 and thereafter communal life al- 
most ceased until somewhat revived by North African im- 
migration. 

Avignon Jewry had its own rite of prayers, similar 
to, though not identical with, that which was followed in 
*Carpentras and the other two “Holy Communities” of the 
Comtat-Venaissin: the volumes for the New Year, Day of 
Atonement, and Penitential Prayers only were published (Am- 
sterdam, 1765, 1766, 1763). In addition, the daily prayers (Seder 
ha-Tamid) were published for all four communities (2 vols., 
Avignon, 1767) along with occasional prayers and hymns 
(Seder ha-Kunteres; Avignon, 1765). Many manuscripts of 
the ritual according to the Avignon rite are extant in various 
libraries. For the specific nature of the rite see *Comtat-Ve- 
naissin. Avignon Jewry shared also the peculiar Hebrew pro- 
nunciation, Judeo-Provengal patois, synagogue architecture, 
and folklore common to the other communities of the re- 
gion. 
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A local Purim was observed at Avignon on the 8 of 
Shevat to celebrate a providential escape of the community 
in 1757. 

Notable among the many Jewish scholars and writ- 
ers born or living in Avignon were Mordecai b. Joseph, Jo- 
seph Samuel b. Abraham b. Joseph b. Abraham Baruch b. 
Neriah, *Kalonymus b. Kalonymus, *Levi b. Gershom, *Jacob 
b. Hayyim, Israel b. Joseph ha-Levi (Crescas Caslari), Judah 
b. Solomon Nathan (Maestro Bonjudas Nathan), Abraham b. 
Mordecai Farissol, and *Joseph ha-Kohen. The first Hebrew 
printing venture was attempted at Avignon in 1446 when the 
Jew Davin de Caderousse acquired Hebrew characters from 
the Prague engraver Procop Waldfoghel against an obligation 
to teach him the craft of cloth dyeing. Davin’s failure to do so 
involved him in a lawsuit, and he had to return the type. The 
early prayer books of Avignon were, however, printed in Hol- 
land, and a Hebrew press did not function in Avignon until 
1765 when the Seder ha-Kunteres was published. The Jewish re- 
ligious periodicals La Loi Divine and La Famille de Jacob were 
published there in the second half of the 19"* century. 

During World War 11, many Jewish refugees, especially 
from Alsace, settled in Avignon. According to a census of June 
1941, 300 Jews were living there. But on April 17, 1943, several 
Jewish families were arrested and deported. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


Since World War 11 

North African Jews brought the Jewish population to 500 in 
1960 and to almost 2,000 in 1968. There is a synagogue of 
mixed rite, Ashkenazi and Sephardi, and various communal 
and educational institutions. Avignon is the seat of the Con- 
sistoire Israélite de Vaucluse, which covers the department 
comprised of the ancient communities of the Comtat Venais- 
sin - Cavaillon, *Carpentras, and LIsle-sur-Sorgue (no Jew- 


ish population today). (Geareectestte| 
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AVIGUR (Meirov), SHAUL (1899-1978), key figure in the 
*Haganah. Avigur was born in Dvinsk, Russia. He went to 
Erez Israel in 1912 and, six years later, became a member of the 
kevuzah Kinneret, participating in the defense of *Tel Hai in 
1920. Later he took charge of the Haganah's central arms depot 
in Kinneret. He was an active member of the *Ahdut ha- Avo- 
dah Party and then of *Mapai. From 1922 Avigur was a mem- 
ber of the national committee of the Haganah. He devoted 
himself to purchasing arms, to underground arms manufac- 
ture, and to the organization of the Haganah’s intelligence ser- 
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mainly in Jerusalem. From its inception, political Zionism 
found adherents in Subcarpathian Ruthenia. Between the two 
world wars the movement developed to considerable dimen- 
sions among both the adults and youth. There was a consid- 
erable aliyah, mainly of working-class people and farmers. 
Zionist initiative was also evident in internal political life, in 
both the municipal and national spheres, the framework for 
this activity being the Jewish Party (see Zidovska *Strana). To 
a smaller but noticeable extent, Jews were also active within 
the Hungarian minority movement. Exceptional in this part 
of Central Europe was the network of Hebrew schools estab- 
lished in Subcarpathian Ruthenia. The first Hebrew elemen- 
tary school was opened in Mukacevo in 1920, to be followed 
by the Hebrew secondary school in the same town in 1925, and 
another secondary school in Uzhgorod, in 1934. 

Hebrew printing presses also functioned. Jewish news- 
papers published in Hebrew, Yiddish, and Hungarian became 
the platforms for lively polemics between the representatives 
of the various trends among the Jews in the region. Zionist 
publicists were active and also fought Hasidism through this 
medium. It may be estimated that about 10,000 Jews from 
Subcarpathian Ruthenia emigrated between 1918 and 1938, 
and at least an equal number moved to the western parts of 
Czechoslovakia. 


Holocaust Period 

As various parts of Subcarpathian Ruthenia were annexed 
by Hungary (1938; 1939; 1940), anti-Jewish persecutions were 
immediately initiated. At first these took the form of admin- 
istrative measures by the new Hungarian government; they 
subsequently reached the stage of physical annihilation. Jews 
of military age were conscripted into labor battalions and 
sent to the eastern front, where most of them perished. From 
the spring of 1944 the Hungarian Fascist regime and the Ger- 
man Nazis collaborated in concentrating the Jews in ghet- 
tos and deporting them to the death camps. After March 19, 
1944, when the extermination of Hungarian Jewry was set in 
motion, the authorities began their activities in Subcarpath- 
ian Ruthenia. A special operational garrison was organized 
within the framework of the eighth zone of the Hungarian 
gendarmerie within which territory the region was situated. 
‘The pretext for the speeding up of these activities was that the 
Jewish population would most likely collaborate with the ap- 
proaching Red Army. Ghettos were set up in Mukacevo, Uzh- 
gorod, Khust, Vinogradov, Beregovo, and other places. After 
the deportations to the camps had been accomplished, one of 
the most flourishing and variegated Jewish populations was 
effectively liquidated. 


Contemporary Period 

Only 10,000 to 15,000 Ruthenian Jews, out of over 100,000, 
survived the Holocaust. Several thousands of these did not 
return to their former residence and joined the movement of 
Displaced *Persons (see also *Berihah); up to 8,000 moved 
upon the cession of Ruthenia to the Soviet Union westward 
to Czechoslovakia, most of them to towns in the Sudeten area 
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depleted of their former German population. Some groups 
resettled in their former places of residence in Ruthenian 
towns and smaller localities. Later, other Jews arrived there 
from distant parts of the Soviet Union, mainly office workers 
and technical administrators employed in industry. Differ- 
ences developed between the two Jewish groups, and they did 
not amalgamate. Culturally also, the character of the Jewish 
population changed. The Western Hungarian-Czech-Ger- 
man cultural influence was gradually replaced by Eastern So- 
viet culture. According to Soviet estimates, there were 13,000 
Jews in the district in 1971, but there is reason to believe that 
their actual number was greater. They formed an amorphous 
group and Jewish life was in a process of disintegration, the 
remnant of the Jewish heritage being maintained mainly by 
the few survivors of the original population. 
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SUBOTICA (Hung. Szabadka), city in the district of Backa, 
Vojvodina province, in Serbia, part of the federation of Ser- 
bia and Montenegro; formerly known as Maria-Theresiopol. 
Modern Subotica, with *Novi-Sad - the most important ur- 
ban center of Vojvodina — was founded in 1775. At that time 
some Jews probably lived there as the treaty between the city 
and the royal authorities at Pressburg, concluded in 1743, al- 
ready stipulated that “Greeks, Armenians, Jews, and gypsies 
may be admitted by the [city] senate” (Judaeorum et Zigano- 
rum admissio a solo oppidani huius magistratus arbitrio de- 
pendebit). In fact, the senate granted such a permission in 1775 
to Jacob Heschel, known as “Hirsch from Paksch [Hungary].” 
Barely ten years later Jews asked and obtained authorization 
to found their own religious community, and a “Jew’s judge” 
was elected and subsequently confirmed in office. Before the 
end of the 18" century there was a synagogue, and 13 families 
had official status in the city. 

At the beginning of the 19‘ century 43 Jewish families 
lived there, and the first rabbi, Lew Hirschmann, was in- 
stalled, inaugurating an era of growth and prosperity. Jews 
were accepted as importers, middlemen, custom officials, 
etc. As they were not prevented from engaging in new fields, 
they became initiators of the food and spirits industries and 
gradually entered the liberal professions as well. Many Sub- 
otica Jews participated in the Austro-Hungarian war of 1848 
on the Hungarian side, a large number losing their lives or 
becoming war invalids. 

Under the leadership of the novelist Isidor Milko the 
community inaugurated a new synagogue in 1901, which is 
still standing (1971). A talmud torah was built soon after, and 
religious and communal life was intensified during the of- 
fice of Rabbi Benat (Bernard) Singer. An exclusive achieve- 
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ment of Subotica’s Jews was the opening of the Jewish Bernat 
Singer Hospital, named for the rabbi, in 1923. It operated until 
the Holocaust, when the Hungarian occupiers took it over. It 
served not only local needs but also those of other Yugoslav 
Jewry. In 1925 a short-lived Zionist weekly, Szombat (Sabbath), 
was published in Hungarian by Dr. Imre Vidor. Zionism be- 
came active under the leadership of the lawyer Moses (Moshe) 
Schweiger, son of Rabbi Hermann Schweiger of Zenta. In 1940 
there were 6,000 Jews in Subotica out of a total population of 
about 100,000, and in addition to the numerous national and 
local communal organizations in the city there was a small 
Orthodox (hasidic) religious group. 


Holocaust Period 
When the Hungarian Fascist troops entered the city on April 
11, 1941, the only resistance was made by several Jewish youths 
who threw bombs. Most of them were secretly tried and ex- 
ecuted. During the occupation the fate of Subotica Jews was 
little different from that of Novi Sad and Vojvodina Jewry. 
They were arrested en masse, placed in an improvised ghetto 
nearby, transferred to Bacsalmas in old Hungary, and then de- 
ported to and murdered at *Auschwitz. The remaining Jews of 
Novi Sad and smaller places in the Backa were first gathered 
in a four-story mill in Subotica - 3,500 people — before being 
herded into cattle wagons and sent to Poland. After the war the 
survivors tried to continue communal life. In 1948 about 800 
of the remaining Jews left for Israel. The Jewish population of 
Subotica was approximately 400 in 1970 and 220 in 2004. The 
synagogue was partially restored and returned to use. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Vidor, in: Jevrejski Almanah 4, Belgrade 
(1928/29), 1-4; L. Fier, ibid. (1955/56), 86-96; Magyar Zsid6é Lexikon 
(1929), s.v. Szabadka. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Jeli¢ et al., in: 


Zbornik, 5 (1989), Subotica Jewry issue. 
[Zvi Loker] 


SUBSTANCE AND ACCIDENT (Heb. D3y and 777) re- 
spectively). According to Aristotle (Categories, ch. 5, Meta- 
physics, 5:8), substance is that which is neither predicable of 
a subject nor present in a subject, e.g., the individual man or 
horse; accident, something which may possibly either belong 
or not belong to any one and the selfsame thing (Topics, 1:5), 
e.g., the “sitting position,” which may belong or not belong 
to one and the selfsame thing (the man may be sitting at one 
time, not sitting at another). Aristotle further distinguishes 
(Categories, ch. 5) between primary substances, such as the 
individual man or horse, and secondary substances, such as 
the species “man” and the genus “animal.” Accidents occur in 
nine categories: quantity, quality, relation, place, time, posi- 
tion, possession, action, and affection. This account of sub- 
stance and accident was generally accepted by medieval Jewish 
philosophers, as, for example, Abraham ibn Daud (Emunah 
Ramah, 1:1), Joseph ibn Zaddik (Olam Katan, 1:2), and Joseph 
Albo (Sefer ha-Ikkarim, 2:2). 

Maimonides followed Aristotle in his definition of sub- 
stance as the highest, most inclusive, genus, and of accident 
as the universal which can be either more general or more 
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limited than the species. Thus, for example, movement in 
relation to man is more general than the species; blackness 
is both more limited than the human species, which is not 
all black, and also more general, since it is found also outside 
of man. There are two kinds of accidents: one inheres per- 
manently and inseparably in its subject, like the blackness of 
pitch and the heat of fire; the other is a separable accident, 
like the standing or sitting of a person (Millot ha-Higgayon, 
10, tr. by I. Efros, in: PAAJR, 8 (1937-38), 34-65; see also, 
Samuel ibn Tibbon’s glossary to his translation of the Guide 
of the Perplexed, Perush me-ha-Millot ha-Zarot, s.v. mikreh, 
sikhut). 

Whether substance and accident are relative or absolute 
terms forms a significant controversy between Solomon ibn 
Gabirol and Ibn Daud. Ibn Gabirol holds that some things are 
substance in one respect and accident in another respect, while 
Ibn Daud maintains that the same thing cannot be both. For 
Ibn Daud, since the substance of a thing determines what it 
is, the selfsame thing cannot both be and not be a substance 
without being and not being itself simultaneously, which is 
impossible. In Ibn Gabirol’s system, however, the terms sub- 
stance and accident do not refer to the internal constitution of 
individual things but to their external relation to each other. 
It is the relation of things to one another in the hierarchy of 
emanated substances which determines their relative self-suf- 
ficiency, and hence the sense in which they are either sub- 
stances or accidents. 

The distinction between substance and accident also had 
a bearing on the medieval discussion concerning God and 
His attributes, for medieval philosophers inquired whether 
these two notions, derived from an analysis of the created 
world, were equally applicable to God. In addition, medieval 
philosophers also distinguished between essential attributes, 
attributes closely related to the essence, such as existence and 
unity, and accidental attributes, independent of the essence, 
such as mercy and anger, and they inquired in what way these 
attributes may be applied to God. 

Saadiah, a representative of Kalam philosophy, investi- 
gated in great detail whether substance and each of the acci- 
dents can be predicated of God and came to the conclusion 
that they cannot be (Book of Belief and Opinions, 2:8-12). God 
who created all substances and accidents must be unlike them 
and, hence, he cannot be described directly by any of them. If 
terms referring to substances and accidents are applied to both 
God and creatures, they must be applied to God figuratively. 
He also held that such terms as living, omnipotent, and om- 
niscient do not introduce any multiplicity into the essence of 
God: while men use a multiplicity of terms, the properties to 
which these terms refer are identical with the essence of God 
(Book of Beliefs and Opinions, 2:4). In passing, Saadiah refers 
to the distinction between essential and active (accidental) 
attributes (2:12; cf. 2:4), seemingly holding that essential at- 
tributes are to be understood as negations, while accidental 
attributes are to be understood as referring to God’s actions. 
The same position is also held by Bahya ibn Paquda (Hovot 
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ha-Levavot, 1:10). Judah Halevi, though differing from the 
Kalam in his overall position, follows this school of thought 
in his account of attributes. According to him, attributes ap- 
plied to God must be understood as negations, relations, or 
actions (Kuzari, 2:2). 

The question of divine attributes took a new turn with the 
beginning of the Aristotelian period in Jewish philosophy. The 
discussion now rested on a distinction between the views of 
the Islamic philosophers Avicenna and Averroes concerning 
attributes. Discussing essential attributes, Avicenna held that 
such attributes are “accidents” superadded to the essence to 
which they belong, while Averroes maintained that they are 
contained within that essence. It followed for Avicenna that 
essential attributes had to be understood as negations, while, 
for Averroes, they could have a positive meaning. Among Jew- 
ish philosophers Maimonides followed Avicenna and Levi b. 
Gershom, Averroes. 

Maimonides inquired (Guide, 1:53) whether attributes ap- 
plied to God can be understood as definitions, parts of defini- 
tions, qualities, or relations and came to the conclusion that 
the attributes can be none of these. Only attributes of action 
can be applied to God: all accidental attributes must be un- 
derstood as attributes of action. In another discussion (Guide, 
1:57-58) he maintained that all essential attributes must be un- 
derstood as negations. Levi b. Gershom (Milhamot Adonai, 5:3, 
12) opposed Maimonides (Avicenna), holding that there exists 
a similarity between attributes applied to God and creatures, 
though such attributes (e.g., substance, one, existing, gracious, 
strong, mighty) are applied to God in a primary and more per- 
fect sense than they are applied to creatures. Hasdai Crescas 
(Or Adonai, 1:3, 1-4) agreed with Levi b. Gershom that attri- 
butes applied to God can have a positive meaning though he 
differed from him in his understanding of God and the exact 
nature of the attributes. 

With the decline of Aristotelian philosophy, the distinc- 
tion between substance and accidents and the relation of these 
two notions to God and His attributes lost their importance 
in Jewish philosophy. 

See also *Categories; Attributes of *God. 


[Jacob Haberman] 


SUCCESSION, devolution of the deceased person's property 
on his legal heirs. 


Order of Succession 

The Pentateuchal source of the order of succession is “If a 
man die and have no son, then ye shall cause his inheritance 
to pass unto his daughter. And if he have no daughter, then 
ye shall give his inheritance unto his brethren. And if he have 
no brethren, then ye shall give his inheritance unto his father’s 
brethren. And if his father have no brethren, then ye shall give 
his inheritance unto his kinsman that is next to him of his 
family and he shall possess it. And it shall be unto the chil- 
dren of Israel a statute of judgment, as the Lord commanded 
Moses” (Num. 27:8-11). 
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Scripture makes no mention of the father inheriting from 
his son but this is laid down in the Mishnah: “The father has 
precedence over all his offspring” (BB 8:2). An interpreta- 
tion that son and daughter inherit like shares in their father’s 
estate - and that Scripture merely indicates that daughters 
inherit all of the estate in the absence of sons — was raised 
and rejected in the Talmud (BB 110a-b) and it was confirmed 
that the daughter only inherits if there is no son (see below). 
A daughter succeeding to her father’s estate was enjoined to 
marry “only into the family of the tribe of their father... So 
shall no inheritance of the children of Israel remove from tribe 
to tribe; for the children of Israel shall cleave everyone to the 
inheritance of the tribe of his fathers” (Num. 36:6-7; cf. also 
Philo, Spec. 2:126). In the Book of Tobit (6:10-11) two addi- 
tional elements were attached to the above law: firstly, the en- 
joinder that the daughter marry “someone from a clan of her 
father’s tribe” was interpreted as a duty imposed not only on 
a daughter upon her father’s death, but also on the father — if 
he had no sons - to marry his daughter to one of his kinsmen; 
secondly, the father’s violation of the enjoinder was treated 
as punishable by death, “according to the law of the Book of 
Moses” (ibid., 6:13). The sages of the Talmud laid down that 
the duty of the daughter to marry as above mentioned was ap- 
plicable only to the particular generation to whom the enjoin- 
der was directed (BB 120a and Rashbam ad loc.). 

Jewish law has the parentelic system of succession, con- 
ferring the right of inheritance on all the kin of the deceased 
in the agnate (paternal) line of descendancy and ascendancy. 
Precedence among the heirs is determined, firstly, according 
to the degree of kinship with the deceased: the first parentela 
includes the deceased’s children and their descendants, to the 
end of the line; the second includes the deceased’s father and 
his descendants; the third, the father’s father and his descen- 
dants; and so on in an ascending order — “that the estate may 
ultimately find its way to Reuben (the eldest son of the Pa- 
triarch Jacob)” (BB 8:2; TB, BB 115a—-b). The nearer parentela 
takes precedence over and excludes more distant ones from 
the inheritance: “the lineal descendants of any one with a pri- 
ority to succession take precedence” (BB 8:2). 

The mother’s family is not regarded as kin for the pur- 
poses of inheritance and therefore she does not inherit from 
her sons nor do her brothers or other relatives. Sons do, how- 
ever, succeed to their mother’s estate (BB 8:1). In post-talmudic 
times the mother too was recognized as a legal heir in a num- 
ber of takkanot (see Gulak, Yesodei, 3 (1922), 94). 

Relatives of the deceased, even if born out of wedlock or 
of an invalid marriage, are his kin and legal heirs for all pur- 
poses as if born of a valid marriage, except for the offspring of 
a bondswoman or a non-Jewess, who take the status of their 
mother and are not numbered among the father’s family (Yev. 
2:5; Sh. Ar., HM 276:6). 


“Inheritance in the Grave” (Yerushah ba-Kever) 


According to this principle, the place of a son who predeceases 
his father is taken by his children in inheriting the portion 
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which he, but for his death, would have inherited (BB 115a; 
Yad, Nahalot, 1:3, 5). If the deceased’s sole survivors should 
be a daughter and a son's daughter, the latter will inherit the 
whole estate since she takes the place of her father to the ex- 
clusion of his sister; the Sadducees, however, held the opin- 
ion that in such event the inheritance is shared between the 
deceased’s daughter and his granddaughter (BB 115-116a). A 
son who predeceases his mother “does not inherit from his 
mother to transmit the [inheritance] to [his] brothers on his 
father’s side” (BB 114b). 


Primogeniture 

The firstborn son of the father takes a double portion in his 
estate: “... he shall acknowledge the firstborn,... by giving him 
a double portion of all that he hath; for he is the firstfruits of 
his strength; the right of the firstborn is his” (Deut. 21:16-17). 
The firstborn is entitled to the double portion even if he is a 
*mamzer. On the other hand, the law of the firstborn does 
not apply to daughters who inherit in the absence of sons 
(Sif. Deut. 215). The firstborn only takes a double portion 
from the estate of his father and not from that of his mother 
or any other relative (Yad, Nahalot, 2:8). If the firstborn pre- 
deceases his father, the double share which he would other- 
wise have inherited from his father’s estate is taken by his heirs 
(Sh. Ar., HM 277715). If the firstborn is born after his father’s 
death (or in the case of twins) he does not receive a double 
portion (BB 142b). 

The inheritance due to the firstborn equals the portions 
of two ordinary heirs. Thus if the deceased is survived by five 
sons including the firstborn, the latter takes a third, i-e., two- 
sixths of the estate, and the other four heirs take one-sixth 
each; if there are nine sons, the firstborn takes a fifth and each 
of the others takes one-tenth (Yad, Nahalot, 2:1). 

The portion of the birthright is fixed according to the 
state of the inheritance at the time of its devolution. Hence it is 
neither diminished by the birth of another son after the father’s 
death, nor is it increased by the subsequent death of a son (BB 
142b). The firstborn only receives a double portion out of the 
muhzakim, i.e., estate assets already held by the deceased in 
his possession at the time of his death. With regard to re‘uyim, 
ie., assets contingent to come to the deceased but not held by 
him at the time of his death, the firstborn takes only the share 
of an ordinary heir. Hence the firstborn does not take a double 
portion of an inheritance that accrues to his father after the 
latter’s death, nor of the unrecovered debts owing by others to 
the latter - whether verbal or witnessed by deed. The firstborn 
does, however, take a double portion of all such outstanding 
debts owing to his father as were secured by pledges held by 
the latter in his possession at the time of his death (Bek. 8:9; 
Sh. Ar., HM 278:7). Just as he takes a double portion, so the 
firstborn is obliged to defray a double portion of the outstand- 
ing debts owed by his deceased father (BB 1242). 


The Husband as Heir to His Wife 
The husband is heir to his wife and takes precedence over 
all her other heirs. Opinions are divided in the codes as to 
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whether the husband's right to succeed to his wife's estate stems 
from the Pentateuchal or the rabbinical law (Yad, Nahalot 1:8; 
Sh. Ar., EH 90:1 and Beit Shemuel thereto, n. 1). The husband is 
heir to his wife even if their marriage was a prohibited one - 
as for example between a priest and a divorcee (Yad, Nahalot 
1:8) — provided only that they were still married to each other 
at the time of her death (Tur, EH 90). It does not matter that 
the husband was planning to divorce his wife, but if he had 
claimed that his marriage was based on a mistake, for example 
if he had raised a plea of blemish or defect on the part of his 
wife, he forfeits his right of inheritance (Teshuvot Maimoni- 
yyot, Ishut, no. 35). In explaining this halakhah the aharonim 
expressed the opinion that although mere admission by the 
husband concerning his wife's defect does not suffice to dis- 
solve their marriage, yet for the purposes of inheritance the 
husband’s admission is like the testimony of 100 witnesses 
and therefore upon the death of the wife her husband will 
not be regarded as one who is heir to his wife's estate (Helkat 
Mehokek, EH 90, n. 15). According to some scholars, even a 
mored (see *Husband and Wife) or a husband who has re- 
fused to cohabit with his wife due to his vow, forfeits his right 
to inherit her estate (Rema, EH 90:5). The husband only in- 
herits the part of his wife's estate in her possession at the time 
of her death and he does not take her place in inheriting her 
contingent inheritance (Sh. Ar., EH 90:1). If she became enti- 
tled to an inheritance during her lifetime but she died before 
gaining possession thereof, the inheritance will nevertheless 
be deemed to have been held by her and it will pass to her 
husband (Maharashdam, resp. EH no. 98). 

The husband's right to inherit his wife's estate proved to 
be to the detriment of the wife's relatives and heirs since they 
received nothing at all from her estate. Various takkanot ac- 
cordingly came to be made, aimed at defining the inheritance 
rights of the wife’s heirs and limiting those of her husband. 
The first of these, dating from the mishnaic period, is known 
as the ketubbat benin dikhrin (i.e., ketubbah of male children). 
In terms thereof the husband inherited his wife's estate, but if 
the wife predeceased her husband leaving sons from the lat- 
ter, these sons would upon their father’s death inherit her ke- 
tubbah and dowry in addition to their portions in the estate 
of their father shared with his other sons. The object of the 
takkanah was “in order that all men might thereby be encour- 
aged to give to a daughter as much as to a son” (Ket. 52b; Sh. 
Ar., EH 111), ie., so that the father should not hesitate to give 
his daughter a large dowry since it would remain in the hands 
of his descendants and not with his daughter’s husband. In 
geonic times the need for this takkanah fell away and it was 
abolished, since it had anyhow become customary for fathers 
to give more to their daughters (Tur, EH 111). Later many of the 
posekim sought to revive the validity of this takkanah but its 
abrogation was confirmed by Isserles (Rema, EH 111: 16). 

In the period of the rishonim various takkanot were made 
to limit the husband's right to inherit his wife's estate. In some 
communities, if the wife died without issue, it became custom- 
ary for the whole of the dowry given to her upon marriage to 
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be inherited by her father or his heirs, and in other commu- 
nities for the dowry to be divided between the husband and 
the wife's heirs on the paternal side (Sh. Ar., EH 118:19; Teshu- 
vot Maimoniyyot, Ishut no. 35). 

In France and Germany one of the ordinances known as 
the takkanat *Shum (0”"1w - Speyer, Worms, Mainz) came to 
be widely accepted. The effect thereof was to oblige the hus- 
band to return whatever remained of his wife’s dowry - save 
for deduction of burial expenses - to the donor thereof or 
to her heirs, if she died childless within a year of her mar- 
riage; the second part of the ordinance laid down that upon 
the death of either husband or wife within the second year 
of their marriage, half of the dowry was to be returned to 
the heirs of the deceased if there were no surviving children 
(Rema, EH 52:4). In Spain similar takkanot were made. The 
most important of these, the takkanah of Toledo, laid down 
that if the wife was survived by her husband and any children 
of their marriage, her estate was to be shared equally between 
them; if there were no surviving children, her estate was to 
be divided between her husband and those who would have 
succeeded to her estate had she survived her husband. The 
object of the takkanah was to prevent the entire inheritance 
of the wife’s family from going to her husband, and in this 
manner the scholars restricted the husband's rights as legal 
heir to his wife - in the opinion of some of the posekim even 
in accordance with the Pentateuchal law (see above) — and 
afforded him only one-half of her estate (Rosh, resp. 55:1,6; 
Rema, EH 118:8). 


The Wife’s Rights to Her Husband’s Estate 

The wife is not a legal heir to her husband’s estate (BB 8:1) but 
has a number of rights which afford her a share therein and 
ensure provision for her sustenance and essential needs until 
her death or remarriage. The *widow receives from the estate 
her husband’s ketubbah obligations, the *dowry increment, 
and her own property brought into the marriage and she is 
further entitled to maintenance from the husband's estate un- 
til her death or remarriage. 

Important changes were introduced by the takkanot of 
Toledo and Molina with regard to the widow’s rights to the es- 
tate of her deceased husband. These had the object of strength- 
ening the hand of the husband’s heirs against the widow’s 
claims upon the estate, and laid down that if the husband was 
survived by any children the wife might claim no more than 
one-half of the total value of the estate toward payment of her 
dowry, ketubbah, and its increment. Thus the husband’s heirs 
were afforded the option of settling the widow’s claims in full - 
as was usually done when the total amount thereof did not 
exceed one-half of the estate — or settling her claims by paying 
her one-half of the value of the estate, even if less than due to 
her. If there were no children and the widow’s claims were di- 
rected against the other heirs to her husband’s estate, the latter 
would first return to her whatever remained - in specie, at the 
time of her husband's death - of the dowry she had brought 
him, and from the remainder of the estate she would recover 
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her ketubbah and its increment in an amount not exceeding 
one-half of the value of the estate, the option as above men- 
tioned again residing with the heirs (Rosh, resp. 50:9; Sh. Ar., 
EH 118:1; Beit Shemuel ad loc. no. 1). In a takkanah of Castile it 
was laid down that a wife surviving her husband, without any 
children of their marriage, might take from the estate every- 
thing proved to have been brought by her as a dowry and re- 
maining in specie at the time of her husband's death, and from 
the rest of the estate one-quarter, with three-quarters going to 
the husband’s heirs (Rashba, resp., vol. 3, no. 432). 


Inheritance Rights of Daughters 

Since by law sons exclude daughters as heirs (see above), it be- 
came necessary to make provision for the support of daugh- 
ters after the father’s death. This was achieved by the scholars 
through an obligation imposed on the heirs of the deceased 
to maintain his daughters and by way of giving daughters part 
of the estate as a dowry. 


MAINTENANCE OF DAUGHTERS. ‘The rule is: “Ifa man died 
and left sons and daughters, and the property was great, the 
sons inherit and the daughters receive maintenance; but if the 
property was small, the daughters receive maintenance and the 
sons go a-begging” (Ket. 4:6; 13:3; 9:1). By mishnaic times this 
obligation had become part of the generally accepted law as 
a tenai bet din (i.e., a takkanah of the early scholars). Daugh- 
ters are entitled to maintenance out of the estate of their de- 
ceased father until they reach the age of majority, or become 
betrothed (Ket. 4:11; 53b). Since the daughter’s right to main- 
tenance, as distinct from her right to a dowry, stems from the 
ketubbah deed (of her parents), any testamentary instruction 
of the deceased in deprivation of this right will have no legal 
validity (Ket. 68b; Sh. Ar., EH 112:10). Daughters only receive 
maintenance out of the estate of their deceased father ifhe is 
survived by sons as well; if the father is survived by daughters 
only, the latter share his estate - even though any of them be 
minors — and the question of their maintenance is no longer 
relevant (Sh. Ar., EH 112:18). 


powRry. Sons are obliged to give their deceased father’s 
daughters part of his estate as a dowry, as if the father were 
alive. This obligation is known as issur nekhasim (i.e., giv- 
ing the daughter one-tenth of the estate), in terms whereof 
an assessment is made of what the father would have given 
his daughter as a dowry - according to his disposition, gath- 
ered from his friends and acquaintances, his transactions and 
standing - and if this cannot be established by the court, she 
is given one-tenth of the estate as the parnasat ha-bat (i.e., 
dowry; Sh. Ar., EH 113:1, based on Ket. 68a). According to some 
scholars, a daughter is also entitled to receive a dowry out of 
her deceased mother’s estate (EH 113:1), but this is disputed by 
other scholars (Rema, EH 113:1). The father may deprive his 
daughter of a dowry by testamentary instruction since the 
parnasat ha-bat is merely an assessment of the father’s dispo- 
sition (Ket. 68b). Although the daughter’s dowry is recover- 
able at the time of her marriage, the court may earlier decide 
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on what she should be given upon her marriage (Beit Yosef 
and Darkhei Moshe, EH 113). 

The dowry is regarded as a charge in favor of the daugh- 
ter on the estate of her father, as at the time of his death, and 
she may seize from third parties any of the estate assets sold 
or mortgaged by her brothers. However, debts incurred by the 
deceased himself, as well as the obligations for the ketubbah 
of his widow and maintenance for the latter and her daugh- 
ters, take preference over the daughters’ dowry (Ket. 69a; Sh. 
Ar., EH 113: 5, 6). 

See also *Parent and Child. 


Shetar Hazi Zakhar 

In post-talmudic times it became customary in the Ashke- 
nazi communities for a father to allot to his daughter one- 
half of a son’s share in his estate, for which purpose there was 
evolved a special deed known as the shetar hazi zakhar (“deed 
for half of the male child’s share”). The deed was written by 
the father - and sometimes by the mother too (Nahalot Shi- 
vah, no. 21, n. 1) - in favor of the daughter or her husband. It 
was generally written at the time of the daughter's marriage, 
the father undertaking to pay his daughter a specified sum of 
money, generally a very high amount, to fall due for payment 
one hour before his death, with a condition exempting his 
sons from liability for such debt after his death if they should 
give the daughter one-half ofa son’s share in his estate (Rema, 
HM 281:7). This development was an important step toward 
the regulation of the daughters’ right of inheritance in Jewish 
law (for further details see Assaf, bibl.). 


Proselytes as Heirs 

A proselyte is regarded as a newborn person whose ties of kin- 
ship with his family have been severed for inheritance pur- 
poses. The scholars ruled, however, that a proselyte may ac- 
cept an inheritance from his gentile father, lest the loss thereof 
tempt him to return to his former ways. A proselyte's estate 
is inherited by sons born after his conversion to the exclu- 
sion of his other sons, whether or not proselytized along with 
himself (Kid. 17b; BB 142a). The estate of a proselyte who dies 
without any legal heirs may be acquired in the same way as 
abandoned property, by the firstcomer, who is regarded as an 
heir for the purposes of estate liabilities in favor of third par- 
ties (Rema, HM 275:28). 


Devolution of Inheritance and Renunciation 

Upon death the estate passes automatically and immediately 
into the ownership of the heirs. Hence an heir cannot re- 
nounce his share by waiver thereof, since in Jewish law a per- 
son cannot waive something that already belongs to him but 
only that which is yet to come to him, and the heir can only 
transfer his share in the same way as any other property is 
transferred through one of the recognized modes for its as- 
signment or alienation (see *Acquisition, Modes of). An ex- 
ception to this rule is the birthright portion of the firstborn 
(see above), as distinguished from his ordinary share (Tur, HM 
278; Sh. Ar.; HM 278:10). An heir may, however, abandon his 
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share in the same way as he abandons any of his own prop- 
erty (Sma, HM 278, no. 27) and a husband’s renunciation of 
his right to his wife’s estate is valid if made prior to their mar- 
riage, but not thereafter (Ket. 9:1, 83a). 


Debts of the Deceased 

It is a mitzvah for the heirs of the deceased to pay his debts. 
They will be compelled to do so if they inherit land and, ac- 
cording to a takkanah of the geonim, the creditor may recover 
from the heirs even when they inherit movable property. If 
they inherit both, the heirs prevail if they want payment to 
be made out of the land rather than the movable property as 
desired by the creditor (Sh. Ar., HM 107:1). For the purposes 
of her dowry (see above) a daughter takes only from the land 
left by the deceased, a rule that survived the above-mentioned 
takkanah of the geonim (Sh. Ar., EH 113:2). 

Payment is always recovered from the poorest quality 
land (ie., zibburit, Sh. Ar., HM 108:18). A stipulation by the 
creditor to recover payment out of the debtor’s best (iddit) 
or medium (beinonit) land is not binding on the latter’s heirs 
unless this was expressly provided for in the stipulation (ibid.; 
see also *Execution). If the heirs of the deceased inherit noth- 
ing from him, they will not be obliged — not even morally - to 
defray his debts, since they do not have to do so out of their 
own property (Sh. Ar., HM 107:17). An heir is not heard if he 
should plead, “I do not take nor will I pay” (Rema, HM 107:1; 
and Sh. Ar., HM 278:10). The heirs are liable for debts of the 
deceased to the extent that these do not exceed the value of 
the assets held by the deceased at the time of devolution of 
the inheritance, his contingent assets (re’uyim) being excluded 
for this purpose (Rema, HM 104:16). However, a debt due to 
the deceased is considered part of the assets held by him at 
the time of his death. Some scholars have explained this spe- 
cial rule on the basis of the extensive development that took 
place with regard to credit transactions, with creditors com- 
ing to rely upon such as upon movable property rather than 
as contingent assets (Rosh, resp. 36:3), and other scholars have 
regarded loans due to the deceased as property held by him 
upon death since the money of the loan had previously been 
in his possession (Beit Shemuel, EH 100, no. 3). 

The creditor recovers his debt from each of the heirs on 
a pro-rata basis (Tos. to BB 107a $.v. u-va baal hov). A field 
hypothecated (see *Lien) by the deceased is recovered by the 
mortgagee from the heir who receives it as part of his share, 
and he may recoup from the remaining heirs (Sh. Ar., HM 
175:4). Similarly, if a creditor should experience difficulty when 
seeking to recover a proportionate share of the debt from each 
of the heirs, he may recover the whole debt out of the share 
of any one of them, and that one may recoup from the others 
(Rosh, resp. 79:7). 

A verbal debt (see *Obligations, Law of) is not recover- 
able from the heirs of the debtor except in the following cases: 
the debtor had before his death and from his sickbed admit- 
ted such indebtedness; the loan was for a fixed period and not 
yet due for payment; or the debtor had refused to make pay- 
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ment notwithstanding a judgment of the court, maintaining 
his refusal until death. In each of these three cases the credi- 
tor recovers without swearing an oath (Sh. Ar., HM 108:11). 
A debt witnessed by deed is only recoverable after the credi- 
tor has sworn that the debt is still outstanding (Sh. At., um 
108:17). If the heir should plead that he was left no property 
by the deceased and the creditor plead with certainty that the 
deceased did leave property, the heir will be exempted from 
liability upon taking the equitable *oath (shevuat hesset; Sh. 
Ar, HM 107:2). A creditor holding a bond of indebtedness 
with a credency (neemanut) clause in his favor (see *Shetar) 
will not be exempted from delivering an oath when seeking 
to recover from the debtor's heirs unless he was so exempted 
expressly with reference to the debtor and his heirs (Sh. Ar., 
HM 71:14-17). In case of a similar clause in favor of the debtor 
with regard to a plea of payment of the bond, the creditor will 
not be entitled to recover from the former’s heirs on such bond 
(Sh. Ar., HM 71:21). 

Debts of the deceased are not recoverable from his heirs 
as long as they are minors regardless of any clause whatever 
stipulated in the bond of indebtedness, lest contradictory evi- 
dence come to light (ibid., 108:3). However, in the three events 
mentioned above in which a verbal debt of the deceased is re- 
coverable from his heirs, his debts will be recoverable from the 
minor orphans too (ibid.). The court has the discretion to al- 
low debts to be recovered from the minor orphans if this be to 
their advantage, e.g., because the creditor is prepared to waive 
part of the debt in return for recovering the balance forthwith 
(Rema, HM 110:1), and the minor heirs may also be recovered 
from when they are liable to a penalty for nonpayment on due 
date (Siftei Kohen, HM 110, no. 3). If some of the heirs are ma- 
jors the creditor recovers from them pro-rata to their share in 
the estate. For the purpose of division of the estate the court 
will appoint a guardian for the minor (Sh. Ar, HM 110:1). 


Commorientes 
Where two persons die at or about the same time and it is un- 
known who died first, the rights of their heirs are determined 
in accordance with the following order of priority: If one of 
the claimants is a “certain” heir - i.e., whatever the sequence 
of the deaths - and the other a “doubtful” heir - i.e., only upon 
a particular sequence of death - the former claimant excludes 
the latter and takes all (Rashbam, BB 158b); if both claimants 
are doubtful heirs they take equal shares of the inheritance 
(Yev. 38a; Yad, Nahalot 5:5); if one of the claimants is kin to the 
deceased himself and the other has become entitled through 
the death of a relative who is kin to the deceased, the former 
claimant takes all in both cases (Yad, Nahalot 5:6), for the rea- 
son that the inheritance is not to be diverted from the kin of 
the deceased unless this is warranted by proof of a particular 
sequence of deaths (see M. Silberg, Ha-Maamad ha-Ishi be- 
Yisrael (1965), 314-22). 

On the inheritance of public offices, see *Mishpat Ivri; 
*Public Authority; on the inheritance rights of apostates, see 
*Apostasy (Family Law). 
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In the State of Israel 

Matters of inheritance are governed by the Succession Law, 
5725 — 1965, the provisions whereof accord with Jewish law in 
a number of respects and digress therefrom in others. Thus, 
as in Jewish law, the law lays down, inter alia, that children 
born out of wedlock and even mamzerim are included among 
the heirs (sec. 3 (c)). The Jewish law principles with reference 
to commorientes (see above) were adopted virtually without 
change. On the other hand the law differs from the traditional 
approach in laying down that the line of succession ends with 
the grandparents and their descendants, whereafter the state 
succeeds, and that both husband and wife are in the line of 
succession to each other. So too the law recognizes no dis- 
tinction between sons and daughters, between the paternal 
and maternal lines (sec. 10), nor does it mention the double 
portion of the firstborn. (On the question of the absorption 
of Jewish law in these matters, see Elon, bibl.). An important 
principle incorporated in the law is that of the widow’s right to 
maintenance out of the estate; unlike Jewish law, this right is 
extended to other relatives of the deceased besides the widow 
and daughter, and is also wider in scope (secs. 57, 58). 


See also *Apotropos; *Wills. 
[Shmuel Shilo] 


In the Regulations of the Chief Rabbinate of Israel 

In 1943 the first steps were taken to promulgate regulations 
by the Chief Rabbinate to provide for equal distribution of a 
decedent's estate between sons and daughters, and between 
husband and wife. The Mandatory Succession Ordinance of 
1923 provided that, where a person died intestate, and owned 
land classified as miri at the time of his death, the provisions 
of the Ordinance - mandating an equal distribution to sons 
and daughters, to the man and the woman - were binding 
upon the religious courts as well. The Israeli rabbinical courts 
complied with this Ordinance, but it was difficult to anchor 
this custom in the rule of dina de’malkhuta dina (see *Dina 
de-Malkhuta Dina), insofar the majority of halakhic decisors 
ruled that dina de-malkhuta dina does not apply to matters of 
inheritance. Thus, the rabbinical courts adopted an approach 
whereby the equal distribution was carried out on the basis of 
the agreement of both parties, entered into with a kinyan, to 
distribute the estate in a manner differing from the manner 
prescribed by Torah. (The rabbinical courts act in this fashion 
today as well, unless the parties have agreed that the rabbini- 
cal court adjudicate according to the rules set forth in Torah, 
pursuant to Section 155 of the Succession Law.) 

In 1943, regulations were enacted setting forth the proce- 
dural rules in the rabbinic courts. Sections 182 and 183 of the 
regulations provide that, regarding miri land - the rabbinic 
court is to rule pursuant to the Succession Ordinance. Thus, the 
rabbinical courts accepted the regulations set forth in the Suc- 
cession ordinance regarding certain portions of the inheritance 
as binding upon the parties by force of the Chief Rabbinate’s 
regulations, and not only by force of rabbinical acquiescence 
de facto to an arrangement based on an authority external to 
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the rabbinical court. However, the incorporation provisions of 
the Succession ordinance should not be understood as a hal- 
akhic-normative provision that henceforth, Jewish Law man- 
dates equal rights in the distribution of an estate between the 
sons and the daughters, and husbands and wives - i.e. as a sub- 
stantive change in the laws of succession in Jewish law. 

An attempt to make that substantive change in Jewish 
Law was made by Chief Rabbi Isaac Herzog in the years pre- 
ceding the establishment of the State of Israel, and in the first 
years thereafter. Rabbi Herzog proposed that the Chief Rab- 
binate, together with the other prominent rabbis of that gen- 
eration, should enact regulations regarding inheritance to pro- 
vide for equal distribution of the inheritance between sons and 
daughters. His suggestion was that, at the time of the parents’ 
marriage, a condition should be written in the ketubbah stating 
that the distribution of the “estate” (and not “the inheritance” 
be carried out in such a manner that the daughter would “re- 
ceive” (and not “inherit”) an equal share with the son, so long 
as she is unmarried, rather than only a tenth of the assets. 
Rabbi Herzog assumed that, if such regulations were enacted, 
the rabbinic courts would be conferred jurisdiction to adju- 
dicate matters of inheritance, whereas without such regula- 
tions - and insofar as the rabbinic courts would rule according 
to the Shulhan Arukh - the Knesset would revoke the jurisdic- 
tion of the rabbinical courts over this issue and possibly over 
other issues relating to personal status. Rabbi Herzog hoped 
that, after promulgating these enactments, it would be possible 
to introduce a legislative proposal before the Knesset for the 
enactment of a Succession Law based on Jewish law. Beyond 
these considerations, Rabbi Herzog believed that such enact- 
ments were necessary as a substantive matter as well, just as 
he believed that enactments (takkanot) should be promulgated 
in many other areas. In view of the changes that had occurred 
in society over the course of time, as a result of which women 
were insisting upon their rights and demanding equality, it 
was the duty of the rabbinate to make efforts to find a solu- 
tion that would address the feelings of women that they were 
discriminated against by Jewish Law. Rabbi Herzog proposed 
the promulgation of similar enactments regarding the inheri- 
tance of the eldest son and the inheritance by the husband of 
his wife’s holdings. It should be emphasized that his proposals 
were based on halakhically acceptable measures and earlier 
regulations that had been promulgated in these matters. 

Like Rabbi Herzog, Rabbi Ben Zion Meir Hai Ouziel, his 
Sephardi counterpart in the Chief Rabbinate, believed that 
equal distribution of the parents’ property among sons and 
daughters could be provided for at the time of the marriage of 
the parents, through a will. Rabbi Herzog’s proposals for rab- 
binical enactments were not accepted by the other members 
of the Chief Rabbinate Council, and the proposed enactments 
never proceeded beyond the “proposal” stage. 


Regulations Promulgated by the Moroccan Sages in the 
Mid-Twentieth Century 
In the 1950s, proposals were raised before the Rabbinical 
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Council of Morocco, regarding the promulgation of regula- 
tions to equate the status of daughters and sons. The reasons 
invoked by the Moroccan sages to justify such regulations were 
the changes that had occurred over time in the general out- 
look and in the situation, status and role of women, which was 
equal to that of men in the workplace and in terms of earn- 
ing a livelihood. The regulatory proposal included a grant of 
equality to married women as well as unmarried women, rep- 
resenting a novel approach in comparison to the regulations 
that had been promulgated throughout the ages in this regard. 
These proposals were never promulgated as regulations, be- 
cause shortly after this proposal was raised, Morocco gained 
political independence and the rabbinic courts’ jurisdiction 
over questions of personal status was revoked. Nevertheless, 
these proposals of the Moroccan Rabbinical Council are in- 
structive regarding the approach of the North African sages 
to the promulgation of regulations in our time, as opposed 
to the stricter approach, limiting halakhic creativity, adopted 
by the Ashkenazi sages since the time of the Emancipation in 
Europe (see *Jakkanot). 


[Menachem Elon (2"¢ ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: I.M. Hazan, Successione per Israele (1851); 
H.B. Fassel, Das mosaisch-rabbinische Civilrecht, 1 (1852), 274-320; 
A. Wolff, Das juedische Erbrecht (1888); M. Bloch, Das mosaisch- 
talmudische Erbrecht (1890); 1.8. Zuri, Mishpat ha-Talmud, 3 (1921), 
1-24; Gulak, Yesodei, 3 (1922), 71-112; Ch. Tchernowitz, in: Jewish 
Studies... I. Abrahams (1927), 402-15; S. Assaf, in: Emet le- Yaakov, 
Sefer Yovel... J. Freimann (1937), 8-13 (Heb. section); Ch. Cohen, in: 
Yavneh, 3 (1948/49), 80-83; J.D. Cohen, in: Ha-Torah ve-ha-Medinah, 
2 (1949/50), 18-24; B.M.H. Ouziel, ibid., 9-17; ET, 2 (1949), 16-20; 5 
(1953), 152-6; 6 (1954), 279-82; 9 (1959), 536-42; A. Karlin, in: Ha- 
Peraklit, 9 (1952/53), 22-26; J. Hakohen, in: Ha-Torah ve-ha-Medinah, 
5-6 (1952/54), 177-90; B.M.H. Ouziel, in: Talpioth, 5 (1952), 451-74; 6 
(1953), 51-64; J. Herzog, ibid., 6 (1953), 36-50; A. Karlin, Divrei Mish- 
pat, 1 (1954) (Dinei Yerushot ve-Zavvaot); S.D. Revital, in: Sugyot 
Nivharot be-Mishpat (1958), 442-69; E.J. Waldenburg, in: Sefer Yovel 
le-Shimon Federbusch (1960), 221-6; Elon, Mafte’ah, 92-104; E.E. Ur- 
bach, in: Divrei ha-Congress ha-Olami ha-Revi’i le-Maddaei ha-Ya- 
hadut, 1 (1967), 133-41; Engl. summary: ibid., 263 (Eng. section); B. 
Schereschewsky, Dinei Mishpahah (19672), 224-70; M. Elon, in: 1LR, 
4 (1969), 126-40. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Elon, Ha-Mishpat ha- 
Ivri (1988), 1:135, 474f, 670ff., 679 ff; 3:1337f., 1362, 1389, 1413 ff. and 
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(1997), 110-15; Y. Cohen, “The Inheritance of a Wife of her Husband 
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(1979-1980), 133-75 (Heb.); I. Gruenfeld, The Jewish Law of Inheritance 
(1987); Y. Herzog, in: I. Warhaftig (ed.), Tehukah le- Yisrael al-pi ha- 
Torah, 2 (1989); Y. Rivlin, Ha-Yerushah ve-ha-Zavvaah ba-Mishpat 
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Laws of the State of Israel,” in: Shenaton ha-Misphat ha-Ivri, 16-17 
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(1991), 417 (Heb.); Z. Weinman, “Law of Inheritance in the Rabbini- 
cal Courts —- Applied Halakhah, in: Shenaton ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri, 8 
(1981), 490 ff. (Heb.). 


SUCCOTH (Heb. ni39; “booths”), name of two places men- 
tioned in the Bible. 

(1) A locality in the Jordan Valley; according to the eti- 
ological explanation in Genesis 33:17, it was named after the 
booths for cattle erected there by Jacob. It belonged to the 
kingdom of Sihon, from whom it passed to the tribe of Gad 
(Josh. 13:27). The city refused to aid Gideon in his pursuit of 
the Midianites and was consequently punished when he re- 
turned victorious; in this narrative it is also related that the 
city had 77 elders and there was apparently a high standard of 
literacy among its inhabitants (Judg. 8). It is mentioned with 
Zarethan as the metallurgic center where the brass vessels of 
the Temple were cast (1 Kings 7:46; 11 Chron. 4:17, as Zere- 
dah). According to Yadin, Succoth should be read in place of 
“booths” in 11 Samuel 1:11 and 1 Kings 20:12, 16. In his view, it 
served as David's secondary strategic center during his assault 
on Rabbath-Ammon and on the *Arameans; hence the refer- 
ence to it in the Victory Psalm (Ps. 60:8; 108:8). Also according 
to Yadin’s reading, it served as a base for *Ben-Hadad during 
his unsuccessful assault on Samaria. Succoth is identified in 
the Talmud (TJ, Shev. 9:2, 38d) with Terela, the present-day 
Tell Deir ‘Alla to the north of the junction of the Jabbok and 
the Jordan. Excavations carried out at the site by a Dutch ex- 
pedition under H.J. Franken revealed a settlement dating from 
about the 15'" century B.c.E. to the period of the monarchy. 
A Late Bronze Age sanctuary discovered there was destroyed 
in the early 12" century, as dated by an Egyptian cartouche 
of the late 19" Dynasty. Unique and still undeciphered clay 
tablets were found in this level. In the levels of the Israelite 
period, traces of metallurgic industries were found, in accor- 
dance with biblical tradition. 

(2) The second station of the Israelites, located between 
Rameses and Etham, on the route of the Exodus (Ex. 12:37; 
13:20; Num. 33:5, 6). In Egyptian texts the name occurs as 
t-k-w. The favored identification is with Tell Maskhita, a bor- 
der fortress in the eastern part of Wadi Tumaylat (the biblical 
land of Goshen, west of the Bitter Lakes). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Glueck, in: AASOR, 25-28 (1951), 308-10, 
347ff.; Y. Yadin, The Art of Warfare in Biblical Lands, 2 (1963), 271-2, 
305-8; Aharoni, Land, index; E.G. Kraeling, Bible Atlas (1956), 104, 


106; Abel, Geog, 2 (1938), 469-70. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


SUCCOTH-BENOTH (Heb. ni237n130; Lxx, Socchdéth/ 
bainith/benithei/banitha, Rochchéthbaineithei), unidenti- 
fied deity worshiped by the Babylonians who were settled in 
Samaria after the fall of the Northern Kingdom (c. 722 B.C.E.; 
11 Kings 17:30). Succoth-Benoth is a corrupted form of the 
name of a popular Babylonian god or goddess. A theory 
based on the Septuagint rendering proposes to identify 
Succoth-Benoth as Sarpanitu, Marduk’s consort, popularly 
known as Zér-banitu, “creative seed.” Another theory sees 
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in Succoth-Benoth the Babylonian sac. xu (Ninurta?), as in 
Amos 5:26. 

See also Sikkuth and *Chiun. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Jastrow, The Religion of Babylonia and 
Assyria (1898), 121-3; J.A. Montgomery, Commentary on Kings (icc, 
1951), 473-4; S. Yeivin, in: Eretz Israel, 3 (1953), 27; G.R. Driver, ibid, 
5 (1959), 18, 20. 


SUCEAVA (Ger. Suczawa), town in Suceava province, Bu- 
kovina, N. Romania; formerly capital of Moldavia, from 1774 
to the end of World War I under Austria. Jews lived there from 
the beginning of the 18" century. In 1774 there were 50 Jew- 
ish families (209 persons) living in the town. Although the 
Jews were oppressed by the Austrian authorities, their number 
increased as a result of immigration from Galicia and Russia. 
In 1782, 92 Jews were expelled from Suceava, the authorities 
claiming that they were unable to pay the taxes. Represen- 
tatives of Suceava Jewry took an active part in the struggle 
of the Jews of Bukovina against the oppressions of the Aus- 
trian authorities. There were 160 Jewish families in Suceava 
in 1791, and 272, with the Jews in the vicinity, according to 
data of 1817. After 1848 their numbers increased rapidly, and 
the Jewish population numbered 3,750 (37.1%) in 1880; 6,787 
in 1901; and 8,000 on the outbreak of World War 1. With the 
advent of Romanian rule, many Jews moved to *Chernovtsy 
and other places; 3,496 Jews remained in 1930. 

The communal institutions included a Jewish school, 
opened in 1790. A large synagogue was erected at the be- 
ginning of the 19" century. Jews also prayed in many battei 
midrash and a number of houses of prayer (kloysen). Hasidic 
influence in the community was strong. Zionist activity 
had been initiated during the Hibbat Zion period and an or- 
ganization of Zionist students existed in Suceava before the 
First Zionist Congress. A number of smaller Jewish commu- 
nities were affiliated to the Suceava community until they 
became independent. Jews engaged in the trade of liquor, wine, 
and beer. The cultural orientation was German. Jews played 
important roles in both municipal and national political life. 


Holocaust and Contemporary Periods 

The local Jews were persecuted by the Nazi German and Ro- 
manian authorities between 1940 and 1941. When deported 
to *Transnistria in 1941, they numbered 3,253. Only 27 re- 
mained in the town. 

After World War 11, when northern Bukovina was annexed 
by the Soviet Union, many Jews from Chernovtsy and other 
places in northern Bukovina who arrived in Suceava chose to 
remain there. Their numbers rose to 4,000 and community life 
was active during that period. The number of Jews subsequently 
declined as a result of emigration to Israel and other places. In 
1971, there were still about 290 Jewish families in the town and 
Jewish life was maintained to a limited degree. Prayers were held 
in the central synagogue and a number of other places. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Gold, Geschichte der Juden in der Bu- 


kowina 2 (1962), 113-8. 
[Yehouda Marton] 
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SUEDFELD, GABRIEL (1799-1872), private scholar, tutor, 
Hebrew writer; father of Max *Nordau. Born in Krotoszyn, 
he studied at the Lissa Yeshivah; although ordained, he never 
practiced as a rabbi. He became a follower of the Haskalah and 
published in the journal *Bikkurei ha-Ittim, yet he remained 
strictly religious. After studying at the universities of Berlin 
and Breslau, he was a tutor in the households of *S.J. Rapoport 
in Prague, Rabbi M. *Schreiber (Sofer) in Pressburg, and the 
Fischhof family in Buda. Suedfeld eventually settled in Pest, 
where he earned a meager living teaching Hebrew and Ger- 
man. A master of the three classical languages, Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin, Suedfeld also knew German, French, and Italian. 
He wrote philosophical and linguistic studies in Hebrew, as 
well as poetry, both original and translations, and miscella- 
neous prose in German. His Hebrew writings include Ahuzzat 
Mere’im (1825), and Rehovot ha-Be'ur (1850), a German trans- 
lation of Ecclesiastes, with Hebrew commentary. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Nordau, in: Kol Kitvei Reuven Brainin, 
2 (1936), 57-58. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Nordau, in: Eine Gar- 
tenstadt fuer Palaestina. Zum 70. Geburtstag v. M. Nordau (1920), 
21-22; idem, Erinnerungen (1928), 10; S. Bettelheim, Zurueck zur Bi- 
bel! (1922), 145-49. 
[Gedalyah Elkoshi / Archiv Bibliographia Judaica (2"4 ed.)] 


SUESS, EDUARD (1831-1914), Austrian geologist and politi- 
cian. Suess was born in London, the son of a Christian father 
and a Jewish mother, but spent most of his life in Austria. He 
became an assistant at the Hofmuseum in Vienna in 1852, and 
five years later joined the staff of the University of Vienna, 
where he held the chair of geology from 1867 to 1901. While 
his early specialty was invertebrate paleontology, once he be- 
gan teaching at the university, he devoted himself mainly to 
geology. His study of the formation of the Alps, Die Entstehung 
der Alpen, appeared in 1875, but his great work was Das Ant- 
litz der Erde (4 vols., 1885-1907; Face of the Earth, 1904-09), 
which had a major influence on modern geotectonics. Inves- 
tigating geological, geographical, and historical sources from 
all countries, Suess was — and remains — the only researcher 
ever to master singlehandedly the regional geological litera- 
ture of the entire world. 

A liberal in politics, Suess was elected to the provincial 
diet of Lower Austria in 1869, and for over 30 years from 1873 
was a deputy for Vienna in the lower house of the Austrian 
parliament. He was president of the Austrian Academy of Sci- 
ences from 1898 to 1911. Although he always declared that he 
was not a Jew, he was a member of the Austrian association 


for defense against antisemitism. 
[Leo Picard] 


SUESSKIND VON TRIMBERG (c. 1200-1250), German 
minstrel (Minnesaenger), identified as “Suesskind the Jew of 
Trimberg” and portrayed wearing a beard and a Jew’s hat in 
the 14'"-century Manesse Codex, which preserves six Middle 
High German lyrics ascribed to this otherwise unknown poet. 
In one of these lyrics, the Minnesaenger claims that since he 
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SUFFERING 


has fallen out of grace with the lords, he will take up life in the 
manner of old Jews. These few lines, a variation of the conven- 
tional Armutsklage or minstrel’s lament of his poverty, have 
given rise to much speculation about Suesskind’s Jewishness 
and even about an alleged influence of biblical and rabbinical 
literature on his lyrics. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Kastein, Suesskind von Trimberg, oder 
die Tragoedie der Heimatlosigkeit (1934); Spanier, in: zGJD, 7 (1937), 
138-55; Straus, in: SOS, 10 (1948), 19-30; C. von Kraus, Deutsche Lie- 
derdichter des 13. Jahrhunderts (1953); Prawer, in: YLBI, 8 (1963), 150-2; 
Germ Jud, 1 (1963), 384-7. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Gerhardt, 
Suesskind von Trimberg (1997); R.K. Weigand, in: M. Stone and G. 
Sharman (eds.), Jenseits der Grenzen (2000), 13-30; R. Bauschke, in: 
Juden in der deutschen Literatur des Mittelalters (2002), 61-86. 


°SUETONIUS (Caius Suetonius Tranquillus; c. 69-140 C.E.), 
Roman biographer. Suetonius’ “Lives of the Caesars” (De Vita 
Caesarum) yields a good deal of information on the Jews un- 
der the Julio-Claudian and Flavian emperors. Details which do 
not occur elsewhere are his observations on the mourning by 
the Jews after the murder of *Julius Caesar (Divus Iulius, 84), 
the negative attitude of *Augustus to Judaism (Divus Augus- 
tus, 93), the anecdote about *Tiberius and the Jewish gram- 
marian Diogenes on the island of Rhodes (Tiberius, 32), and 
the account of the interrogation of a Jewish nonagenarian in 
connection with the Jewish tax under *Domitian (Domitianus, 
12). He mentions (contradicted by Dio) Claudius’ expulsion 
of the Jews from Rome because of a riot caused by a certain 
Chrestus: this seems to constitute a reference to the early dif- 
fusion of Christianity. He also refers to Josephus’ prediction 
that Vespasian would become emperor. While Suetonius’ at- 
titude toward Christianity is clearly derogatory (Nero, 16), he 
refrains from expressing an opinion on Judaism, and simi- 
larly does not explicitly censure the spread of Oriental cults 
in Rome. Suetonius, however, was closely attached to his an- 
cestral Roman religion, and he stresses the negative attitude of 
Augustus, his ideal ruler, toward the Jewish and Egyptian cults 
equally. The general impression one gains of his attitude is that 
foreign cults are associated with unworthy emperors. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Reinach, Textes, 327-33; H.J. Leon, The Jews 


of Ancient Rome (1960), 23-27. 
[Menahem Stern] 


SUFFERING. The presence of suffering in the world poses a 
problem for religion insofar as it seems to contradict the no- 
tion of an all powerful benevolent God. It would seem that if 
God were good, He would not want His creatures to suffer, 
and if, all powerful, He would be able to prevent their suffer- 
ing. Judaism has attempted to cope with the problem of suf- 
fering in various ways. The Bible is from the very beginning 
aware of suffering as a characteristic of human existence (Gen. 
3:19; Job 5:7), as is rabbinic Judaism (PR 189b). In kabbalistic 
doctrine the existence of the world and man as distinct from 
God by definition entails the pain of separation from God. A 
similar position is taken by Leibnitz when he defines suffer- 
ing in the “best of all possible worlds” as a necessary feature 
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vice (Sherut Yediot). During World War 11 Avigur was active 
in organizing “illegal” aliyah from Middle Eastern countries. 
When the war ended, he headed the vast underground opera- 
tion for the transportation of the survivors of European Jewry 
(Ha-Mosad le-Aliyah Bet; see *Immigration, “Illegal”), work- 
ing from Paris in close contact with the *Berihah (“Escape” 
organization. In 1948, during the Israeli War of Independence, 
Avigur was in charge of the purchase of arms in Europe. Until 
the mid-1950s he was a chief assistant to Minister of Defense 
David Ben-Gurion, and thereafter served in special capacities 
on behalf of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs and the Prime 
Minister’s Office. He was a member of the editorial board of 
Sefer Toledot ha-Haganah (“The History of the Haganah”), 
and published a book of reminiscences, Im Dor ha-Haganah 
(“With the Haganah Generation”), 1962. 

Avigur was a central figure in the fight for emigration of 
Soviet Jewry. He was the recipient of the Israel Prize in 1973. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dinur, Haganah, 2, pt. 3 (1964); part 3 (1972), 


index; Tidhar, 4 (1950), 2648-50. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


AVIGUR-ROTEM, GABRIELA (1946- ), Israeli novelist. 
Avigur-Rotem was born in Buenos Aires, Argentina, and came 
to Israel in 1950. She studied Hebrew and English literature 
and worked for several years as a high school teacher. Later 
she worked as an editor at the Haifa University Publishing 
House. Following the publication of two poetry collections 
(1980; Homot ve-Keisarim, 1990), Avigur-Rotem published in 
1992 her first novel, Mozart lo Hayah Yehudi (“Mozart Wasn't 
a Jew’; Italian, 1997) and was awarded the Peter Schwisert 
Prize for Young Writers. The novel, which was highly praised 
by critics and readers alike, is a family saga set against the his- 
torical backdrop of early Zionism, Baron Hirsch’s support of a 
Jewish colony in Argentina, and, later, the Spanish Civil War 
and World War 11. Leon Gidekel has to give up his dream of 
becoming a great singer, transferring his hopes of musical suc- 
cess to his nine children, for each of whom he buys a piano. 
Avigur-Rotem unfolds an exuberant epic tapestry, displaying 
a fine touch for nuanced characterization and a sensitive ear 
for various layers of Hebrew. In 2001, Avigur-Rotem published 
a second novel, Hamsin ve-Zipporim Meshugaot (“Heatwave 
and Crazy Birds”; Italian, 2004; French, 2005), the story of 
Loya Kaplan who at the age of 48 tries to uncover the story of 
her family. Her journey into the past discloses the fate of her 
parents during the Holocaust and brings her finally to her el- 
derly mother, who had chosen to return to Czechoslovakia for 
ideological reasons. Undoubtedly one of the most interesting 
voices in contemporary Hebrew literature, Avigur-Rotem was 
twice awarded the Prime Minister’s Prize for Literature as well 
as the President’s Prize (2002). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Orian, “Hi Tiheyeh Soferet Gedolah Meod,” 
in: Yedioth Ahronoth (1992); M. Shaked, “Panim Hadashot: Ha-Roman 
ha-Akhshavi al Toledot Mishpahah,” in: Itton, 77:153 (1993), 22-27; A. 
Holtzman, “Meod Yisraeli,” in: Yedioth Ahronoth (May 4, 2001). 


[Anat Feinberg (24 ed.)] 
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AVIHAYIL (Heb. 2°73x; “father of strength”), moshav in 
central Israel, N.E. of Netanyah. In 1921 veterans of the *Jew- 
ish Legion of World War 1 settled on desert land allocated to 
it by the British Mandatory government in the northeastern 
Negev, near Tel Arad. This effort failed when no water was 
found. On July 19, 1932, they founded Avihayil on a waste- 
land stretch of sand dunes in the Hefer Plain. In 1946 Avihayil 
merged with the neighboring moshav, Ein ha-Oved. Its set- 
tlers were from Erez Israel, Russia, the United States, Canada, 
and other countries. In 1967 there were 605 inhabitants. The 
economy was based on intensive mixed farming including 
citrus. In the mid-1990s the population of Avihayil was ap- 
proximately 880, increasing to 1,090 in 2002. It established 
“Bet ha-Gedudim,’ a museum of the Jewish Legion and club- 


house for veterans. 
[Efraim Orni] 


AVILA, city in Castile, central Spain. Jews are mentioned 
there in 1085. The first documentary evidence of a Jewish 
community is from 1144. In 1176 the king granted one-third 
of the taxes levied on the Jews to the bishop of Avila. How- 
ever, they evidently refused to pay it to him, although ordered 
to do so by the crown in 1285 and again in 1293. By the end of 
the 13 century the community was one of the largest in Cas- 
tile. Among some of its leading members was Yuc’af de Avila, 
a very important tax collector under Sancho rv. In 1303 the 
community numbered about 50 families, or about 250 people, 
occupying 40 houses on diocesan land. The majority were ar- 
tisans and shopkeepers, some were moneylenders, and others 
engaged in farming and sheep- and cattle-raising. Prominent 
were “R. Judah the dyer” and Yuc’af de Avila, mentioned in 
1285 as tax-collector for the province of Avila, and owner of 
several houses in the city. By the end of the 13" century Avila 
had become a center of mysticism and messianic activities (see 
Avila, Prophet *of). Yuc’af was a patron of mystics and schol- 
ars. The famous kabbalist *Moses de Leon resided for a while 
in the city. During the civil war in Castile, when a moratorium 
was imposed on debts to Jews in 1366, the Jews in Avila and 
other communities were attacked by rioters who seized their 
promissory notes and securities. The Jews of Avila were forced 
to attend a religious disputation in church between the apos- 
tate *Juan de Valladolid and *Moses ha-Kohen of Tordesillas 
in 1375. Nothing is known of the fate of Avila Jewry during 
the 1391 massacres. In the 15'* century the community was still 
important and consisted of 107 families, more than 500 Jews, 
constituting some 8% of the city population. In 1474 the com- 
munity had to pay taxes amounting to 12,000 maravedis, and 
in 1489 a war levy of 86,900 maravedis. Abraham Melamed 
of Avila farmed various taxes in this period. Anusim (“forced 
converts”) were already living in Avila in the 15 century. Dur- 
ing the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella a number of restrictive 
measures were imposed, and in 1480 the Jews were segregated 
into a separate quarter of the city. In 1490 the *La Guardia 
blood libel trial was transferred from Segovia to Avila. The 
proceedings so inflamed the populace that after the accused 
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SUFISM 


of finiteness, and Paul *Weiss when he says “No matter how 
good and concerned God might be, there is always meta- 
physical evil to mark the fact that the universe is not God 
and God not the universe” (N. Glatzer (ed.), The Dimensions 
of Job (1969), 193). 


Philosophical Explanations 

Some religious philosophies overcome suffering by denying 
either its importance (Stoicism) or its reality (Spinoza), or by 
seeking release from existence in the world (Buddhism). A 
certain other-worldly emphasis is also characteristic of certain 
types of Christian thought. Augustine formulated the classic 
philosophical view of evil which states that since everything 
that exists must have been created by God and must be good, 
evil is not an existent but is merely privation, i.e., the absence 
of good. This essentially neoplatonic doctrine also has a long 
tradition in Jewish philosophy, Maimonides being among 
those who adopted this view (Guide of the Perplexed, 3:8-25). 
While he does not deny that suffering does exist, he believes 
that the particular evils which befall one are for the good of the 
universe as a whole. He opposes the doctrine that the innocent 
sometimes suffer in order to be rewarded in the *olam ha-ba, 
holding that all suffering is punishment for priorly committed 
sins (Guide, 24). Among modern Jewish philosophers, Buber 
holds that evil is really only a “turning away” from the good 
toward “nothingness.” He adhered to this view even after the 
Holocaust, explaining that there is a turning away that is so 
far gone that it can never be turned back (M. Buber, Good and 
Evil, 1952). Judaism in its nonphilosophic form acknowledges 
the utter reality of evil and suffering. Indeed, God Himself is 
often described as suffering with man. Man is challenged to 
remedy suffering wherever it can be remedied, and to endure 
it without complaining wherever it is irremediable. M. Bred 
in Heidentum, Christentum, Judentum (2 vols., 1921) considers 
the attitude toward suffering the major distinguishing factor 
between Judaism and Christianity. 


Compassion for the Suffering of Others 

Judaism demands that man extend active sympathy toward the 
suffering of others. So that it may be remediable, the essence of 
suffering must be perceived not in death or natural catastro- 
phes but in illness and poverty. “The poor are God’s people,” 
and they exist so that others may help others out of their pov- 
erty (BB 10a). Man is admonished to share in the suffering of 
the community and not enjoy himself while others are suffer- 
ing (Taian. 11a). The historic Jewish penchant for medicine and 
social reform may have its source in the biblical and rabbinic 
attitude toward suffering. It is forbidden, according to Jewish 
law, to inflict suffering on animals (zaar baalei hayyim; BM 32a; 
Ex. 20:10). With the coming of the Messiah, illness, poverty, 
and even death will be abolished (Ex. R. 46:4). 


Punishment and Purification 

The primary traditional explanation of suffering is that it con- 
stitutes punishment for sin: “When a man sees that he is be- 
ing chastised let him examine his ways” (Ber. 5a; Sanh. 27b). 
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There is a didactic element in this explanation insofar as it 
encourages man to refrain from sin in order to avoid suffer- 
ing. However, it is difficult to uphold this explanation in the 
face of the suffering of the innocent and the prosperity of the 
wicked (Jer. 19:1, Eccles. 7:15, Job). One way of coping with 
the moral imbalance in the world is to formulate a doctrine 
of *reward and punishment in the *afterlife. Another expla- 
nation of the existence of suffering is that it is a process of 
purification. The Talmud terms such suffering “afflictions of 
love” (yissurin shel ahavah). Suffering was thought to be the 
ultimate form of divine purification leading to unio mystica 
(A. Rote, Shomer Emunim, 1 (1959), 111a, ch. 8). Nevertheless 
there is room within Judaism for protest to be leveled at God 
when suffering is thought to be undeserved. Among those who 
reproached God for inflicting suffering unjustly were *Abra- 
ham, *Job, and *Honi ha-Me'aggel, and *Levi Isaac of Berdi- 
chev. The *Holocaust has in the 20‘ century aroused much 
concern with the problem of suffering. 
See also *Good and Evil; *Reward and Punishment. 


[Steven S. Schwarzschild] 


SUFISM (Ar. Tasawwuf). The Arabic form Tasawwuf is the 
name by which Islamic mysticism has been known since the 
early 9'* century c.£. and to which many paths (tariqa, pl. 
turug) and individuals still adhere today. The name derives, 
most probably, from sdf wool, and refers to the rough woolen 
garment (jubbat suf) with which ascetics, mystics, and proph- 
ets have been associated since biblical times. Sufis themselves 
prefer to point to another derivation: the root s-f-w, which, 
in various verbal forms, denotes “purity” (safa) and “[divine] 
choice” (safwa, istifa). In their self-appraisal Sufis see these 
latter principles as more crucial than ascetic practices such 
as wearing wool. Primarily, Sufis see themselves as seekers 
(muridin) and wayfarers (salikin) on the path to God. The 
search for God (irada, talab) and the wayfaring (sulik) on the 
path (fariq) involve a gradual inner and ethical transforma- 
tion through a number of stages or stations (maqamat). These 
include repentance (tawba), scrupulous performance of the 
divine commandments (wara’), abstention (zuhd), poverty 
(faqr), perseverance (sabr), trust in God (tawakkul) and sur- 
render (rida). Although some of these stations are ascetical 
in nature, their primary functions are ethical, psychological 
and educational: they are designed as a means for combating 
the lower-self (mujahadat al-nafs) and as a tool for its train- 
ing and education (riyddat al-nafs). The lower-self (nafs), be- 
ing the seat of personal will and desire, is seen as the main 
obstacle for attaining God. In order to combat and train the 
lower-self, Sufis practice fasting (sawm), food and drink de- 
privation (ja), wakefulness at night for the recitation of ko- 
ranic passages (qiyam al-layl), periods of seclusion (khalawat), 
roaming uninhabited places in states of poverty and depri- 
vation, and lengthy meditations (muraqaba, jam’ al-hamm). 
The effortful path of self-denial and transformation through 
gradual stages (maqdmat) is interwoven with effortless mys- 
tical experiences (ahwal). These are seen as spontaneous and 
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intense inner occurrences in which divine truths are revealed 
to the heart (qalb, sirr). They portray the dynamic and ecstatic 
aspect of the mystical life and are richly depicted in Sufi litera- 
ture, poetry and vocabulary. The culmination of the mystical 
states is the self-absorption, or annihilation (fand’) in God. 
Mystical experiences often produce states of ecstasy (wajd) 
and drunkenness (sukr), which may result in the exclama- 
tion of poetic verses, uncontrollable utterances, involuntary 
bodily movements, fainting and even death. The ecstatic ex- 
clamations (shatahdat) are at times shocking and seemingly 
blasphemous. The most notorious among the latter are at- 
tributed to Abt Yazid al-Bistami (d. ca. 875) and to Mansir 
al-Hallaj. One of the most traumatic events in the history of 
Sufism is associated with the ecstatic utterances of al-Hallaj, 
in particular his “I am the Truth” (and al-haqq), for which, 
among other accusations, he was publicly executed in *Bagh- 
dad in the year 922. 

For their proper training Sufi seekers are urged to put 
themselves under the guidance of a master (murshid, shaykh). 
Spiritual masters are revered men, and occasionally women, 
who constitute a “sacred hierarchy” and are known as “the 
Friends of God (awliy@ allah). These are the protagonists of 
many edifying stories, recorded in Sufi compilations, which 
narrate of their miraculous acts (karamat al-awliya’). The mas- 
ter directs the disciples in religious, ethical, psychological, and 
spiritual matters, including the interpretation of their dreams, 
perplexities and mystical experiences. Under the guidance 
of the master, or his deputy, the disciples perform the ritual 
known as “Remembrance of God” (dhikr allah), in which 
God’s names, as well as certain sacred formulae, are invoked 
repeatedly. Another practice that is often associated with Su- 
fism is the spiritual concert, or “listening,” sama’, in which po- 
etic recitations, music and dances are performed by the par- 
ticipants, sometimes in states of ecstasy and elation. 

The early Sufi circles of the 9th-11'" centuries became the 
nuclei for the large Sufi Paths, or Brotherhoods (tariqa, turuq), 
which emerged from the 12 century on. The Brotherhoods 
are named after their believed founders, who had passed the 
teaching down to their disciples; they, in turn, pass it on to 
their own disciples in an uninterrupted “chain of transmis- 
sion” (silsila). Currently, in spite of the general decline of Su- 
fism due to disapproval from both modernists and funda- 
mentalists, Sufi Brotherhoods and their local branches are still 
active throughout the Muslim world, as well as in the West. 
At present, as in the past, Sufism is an important factor in the 
spread of Islam, especially among Western seekers. 

In the Middle Ages, especially in Muslim *Spain and later 
on in *Egypt, Sufism left its mark on some Jewish pietistic writ- 
ers and circles. The most popular Sufi-inspired Jewish work, 
written in *Judeo-Arabic in 11'b-century Saragossa, is *Bahya 
ibn Paquda’s “The Duties of the Heart” (Hovot ha-Levavot). In 
Egypt, Sufism was highly regarded by the Pietist Circle of the 
Egyptian hasidim and their masters, in particular R. Abraham 
*Maimonides and his descendants, who saw in Sufi practices 
the continuation of biblical prophetic traditions. 
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SUGAR INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.D. Goitein, Jews and Arabs (1964), 148-54; 
A. Schimmel, Mystical Dimension of Islam (1975); G. Bowering, The 
Mystical Vision of Existence in Early Islam (1980); P. Fenton, The Trea- 
tise of the Pool (1981); C. Ernst, Words of Ecstasy in Sufism (1984); J.S. 
Trimingham, The Sufi Orders in Islam (19987); R.E. Cornell, Early 
Sufi Women (1999); L. Lewisohn (ed.), The Heritage of Sufism, 3 vols. 
(1999); A. Knysh, Islamic Mysticism. A Short History (2000). A new 
periodical, researching Sufism, The Journal of the History of Sufism, 
has started publication in English and French. 


[Sara Sviri (2"¢ ed.)] 


SUGAR, SIR ALAN (1947- ), British businessman. Born in 
north London, the son of an East End tailor, Sugar left school 
at 16 and founded the Armstrad Home Electronics group in 
1968. It became nationally known in 1983 when it sold the first 
inexpensive home computer, retailing at the time at £300. In 
the 1980s Armtrad was regarded as a serious competitor for 
other major international computer firms like Apple, but in 
the 1990s the firm ran into difficulties, and in 1997 it was di- 
vided into two separate concerns, Betacom and Viglen. In the 
early 1990s Sugar became the chief owner of the Tottenham 
Hotspur football club. Known for his aggressive style, Sugar 
was given a knighthood in 1999. In 2005 he became host of 
a popular BBC television series, U.K. Apprentice. In 2005 he 
was estimated to have been the 55‘ richest man in Britain, 


worth £760 million. 
[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 


SUGAR INDUSTRY AND TRADE. In the Middle Ages 
sugar was a luxury article, and sugar for European consump- 
tion was produced in Syria, Palestine, Crete, Egypt, Sicily, 
and southern Spain. The Cairo *Genizah records reveal that 
making and selling sugar from sugarcane was one of the most 
common occupations of Jews in the Middle Ages; Sukkari 
was a common family appellation from the beginning of the 
11% until the end of the 13" centuries in Egypt and in North 
Africa. Sugar refineries were often in Jewish hands. Jews are 
mentioned as exporters of sugar from Crete in the 15"* cen- 
tury. When sugar began to be used for everyday consumption 
(15 century), *Marranos played a leading role in introducing 
sugarcane cultivation to the Atlantic islands of Madeira, the 
Azores, the Cape Verde Islands, and Sao Tomé and Principe 
in the Gulf of Guinea, and in the 16" century to the Carib- 
bean Islands. They also brought the cultivation of sugarcane 
from Madeira to America, and the first great proprietor of 
plantations and sugar mills, Duarte Coelho Pereira, allowed 
numerous Jewish experts on sugar processing to come to Bra- 
zil. Among them was one of the first important Jewish pro- 
prietors of sugar mills, Diego Fernandes. 

In Europe Marranos who were active in international 
commerce, such as the merchant family of Ximenes, played 
an important role in the import of sugar to Lisbon and thence 
to northwestern Europe, especially ‘Antwerp. During the 16 
and the beginning of the 17 centuries there were many Jews 
among the merchants of Antwerp, the Portuguese colony, 
which was central to the sugar trade in the port and played a 
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vital part in the development of Antwerp as the central Euro- 
pean sugar market, where many refineries were established. 
They made Brazil, where several Portuguese Jews had estab- 
lished sugar plantations and mills, the most important area of 
sugar production in the world. From around the 1620s *Am- 
sterdam took the place of Antwerp in the sugar trade, and 
many Marranos left Brazil and Portugal to settle in Amster- 
dam. Some Jews (e.g., Abraham and Isaac *Pereire and David 
de Aguilar) owned refineries in Amsterdam. In 1639 ten of 
the 166 “engenhos” in Dutch Brazil belonged to declared Jews, 
while others belonged to Marranos who kept their Jewishness 
secret. The Jews of Brazil were not important as proprietors of 
mills but rather as financial agents, brokers, and export mer- 
chants. When Brazil came again under Portuguese rule in the 
second half of the 17" century, many Jews emigrated to Suri- 
nam, Barbados, Curacao, and Jamaica, where they acquired 
large sugarcane plantations and became the leading entrepre- 
neurs in the sugar trade. Benjamin d’Acosta introduced sugar- 
cane to Martinique in 1655, bringing with him 900 Jews (who 
were expelled in 1683). Sugar production was introduced into 
South Africa in the 1840s by Aaron de Pass of Natal. From the 
beginning of the 17" century Hamburg played a growing role 
in the European sugar trade - to a considerable extent thanks 
to the activities of the Marranos who had settled there. Early 
in the 18" century Portuguese Jews lost their leading posi- 
tion in the sugar trade, in Hamburg because of the growth 
of competition, and in Brazil because of persecutions of the 
Marranos and the general decline of the trade in that country. 
In the first half of the 18 century, London gradually ousted 
Amsterdam as the center of the sugar trade; at the same time 
the role of the Jews became less important. 

Jews also played a leading role in the development of 
the sugar-beet industry in Poland, Russia, the Ukraine, Hun- 
gary, and Bohemia. In eastern Europe Jews were the tradi- 
tional buyers of agricultural produce from the estates and of- 
ten leased the local refinery and mill from the landowners. 
Requests by Polish Jews to erect sugar refineries were turned 
down by the authorities in 1816, 1827, 1834, and 1837. Finally, 
Hermann Epstein built his first refinery in 1838 and by 1852 
his was the largest and most modern in Poland. He was joined 
by L. *Kronenberg and other leading Polish Jewish industrial- 
ists and financiers. In the Ukraine Israel *Brodsky first helped 
finance Count Bobrinski, pioneer of Russian sugar-beet, and 
later he and his sons established numerous refineries. Other 
Jews entered this field (such as M. Halperin and M. Sachs) 
until, by 1872, one-quarter of the total sugar production in 
Russia was in Jewish hands. In 1914, 86 refineries in Russia 
(32% of the total) were owned by Jews; 42.7% of the admin- 
istrators of the joint-stock sugar companies were Jewish, and 
two-thirds of the sugar trade was in Jewish hands. The per- 
centage of Jewish workers, managers, technicians, and scien- 
tists employed in the field was correspondingly high. Between 
the two world wars, Jews in Poland were squeezed out of the 
sugar trade through the antisemitic economic policy. In Hun- 
gary a pioneering role in the development of the sugar-beet 
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industry was played by Ignac Deutsch; his grandson Sandor 
de Hatvany Deutsch (1852-1913; see *Hatvany-Deutsch family) 
enlarged the firm and represented Hungary at international 
sugar conferences. 

[Hans Pohl / Henry Wasserman] 
In Israel 
In the early 1950s two sugar-beet refineries were established 
in Afula and Kiryat Gat, both for economic reasons and for 
social considerations, such as providing employment in de- 
velopment areas. Sugar-beet production grew from 21,000 
tons in 1955 to a peak of 295,000 in 1965 (when 37,000 tons 
of sugar were produced). In 1969 only 22,500 tons of sugar 
were produced (18% of consumption) because low interna- 
tional prices led to decreased profits for growers and benefits 
for the economy. Since that time Israel’s sugar industry has 
continued to decline, though in 2006 Tate & Lyle formed a 
joint venture with Gadot Biochemicals to build and operate 


a sugar plant in Israel. 
[Zeev Barkai] 
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Russland und Polen (1934), index s.v. Zucker; P. Friedman, in: Jewish 
Studies in Memory of G.A. Kohut (1935), 231-2, 241 (Ger.); H.J. Bloom, 
Economic Activities of the Jews of Amsterdam (1937), index: N. Deerr, 
History of Sugar, 2 vols. (1949-50); H. Kellenbenz, Sephardim an der 
unteren Elbe (1958); N. Shapira, in: Gesher, 4 (1958), no. 3, 101-12; Roth, 
Marranos, 284, 290, 292; A. Wiznitzer, Jews in Colonial Brazil (1960), 
index; idem, in: Jsos, 18 (1956), 189-98; H. Pohl, in: Jahrbuch fuer Ge- 
schichte von Staat, Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft Lateinamerikas (1967), 
348-73; J.C. Pick, in: Jews of Czechoslovakia, 1 (1968), 382-6. 


SUGERMAN, SIR BERNARD (1904-1976), Australian 
judge. Born in Sydney, the son of a salesman, Sugerman was 
educated at Sydney University and was a lecturer there on 
property law before becoming the first editor of the Austra- 
lian Law Journal from 1927 to 1946. After a career at the bar 
(Sugerman became a KC in 1943), he was appointed to the 
Commonwealth Court of Conciliation in 1946-47 and then 
served as head of the New South Wales Land and Valuation 
Court from 1947 to 1961. He served as a member of the Su- 
preme Court of New South Wales from 1961 to 1970 and was 
then president of the New South Wales Court of Appeal from 
1970 until his death. He was knighted in 1970. Sugerman was 
active in many Jewish causes in Sydney. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: ADB, 16, 342-43. 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 


°SUGIHARA, CHIUNE-SEMPO (1900-1985), Japanese 
diplomat in World War 11 and Righteous Among the Nations. 
Sugihara served as consul-general of Japan in Kaunas (Kovno), 
Lithuania, from the fall of 1939 until August 31, 1940, when, 
after Lithuanias annexation to the Soviet Union, the Soviet 
authorities ordered all foreign legations closed. Before that, 
in early August, Sugihara was approached by a delegation 
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of Jewish refugees from Poland, headed by Dr. Zerah *War- 
haftig, with a request for Japanese transit visas. These, War- 
haftig explained, were needed in order for his group of people 
to acquire Soviet transit visas on their way, via Japan, to the 
distant Carribean island of Curacao - in the mistaken belief 
that no end visa was required for this island, under control of 
the Dutch government-in-exile. Staying in Lithuania meant 
for the refugees the prospect of having the Soviet authorities 
force them back to Poland, presently under German occupa- 
tion. Sugihara asked for a few days to consider the request in 
the light of instructions from his superiors not to issue visas 
on a mass scale as well as to make sure that refugees would 
not prolong their stay in Japan on their way to a final desti- 
nation. Recalling that momentous event years after the war, 
Sugihara related the struggle in his mind as he tried to come 
to a decision. “I really had a difficult time, and for two whole 
nights was unable to sleep. I eventually decided to issue tran- 
sit visas.... I could not allow these people to die, people who 
had come to me for help with death staring them in the eyes. 
Whatever punishment might be imposed upon me, I knew I 
had to follow my conscience.” Having decided positively, on 
August 10, 1940, Sugihara began issuing Japanese transit vi- 
sas to anyone requesting them, the numbers reaching several 
thousand in an operation that continued to the day of Sugi- 
hara’s departure from Kaunas at the end August for a different 
assignment. The visa recipients, which included hundreds of 
yeshivah students (notably those of the Mir Yeshivah), left the 
area in time, before the German attack on the Soviet Union 
on June 21, 1941, and were thus saved — passing through Rus- 
sia and Japan enroute to various destinations (Shanghai, the 
Philippines, Canada, and Palestine). Ironically, none of them 
headed for Curacao. In 1985, Yad Vashem awarded the aged 
Sugihara Chiune-Sempo the title of Righteous Among the 
Nations. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yad Vashem Archives M31-2861; H. Levin, 
In Search of Sugihara (1996); M. Paldiel, The Path of the Righteous 


(1993), 252-55. 
[Mordecai Paldiel (2™4 ed.)] 


SUICIDE. The duty of preserving life, including one’s own, 
is one of the paramount injunctions of Judaism (see *pikkuah 
nefesh). The prohibition of suicide is a natural corollary to 
this, and yet it is nowhere explicitly forbidden in the Talmud. 
However, post-talmudic authorities considered suicide a most 
heinous sin, even worse than murder. It was thought to be a 
denial of the doctrines of reward and punishment, the world 
to come, and the sovereignty of God, and the opinion was 
expressed that the suicide forfeits his portion in the world to 
come. Suicide is sharply to be differentiated from martyrdom, 
which, under certain circumstances, is the greatest mitzvah 
of Judaism; a difference must also be made between letting 
oneself be killed and active suicide (see *Kiddush ha-Shem 
and Hillul ha-Shem). 

Four definite suicides are recorded in the Bible. Sam- 
son (Judg. 16:30), Saul and his armor-bearer (1 Sam. 31:4-5), 
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and Ahithophel (11 Sam. 17:23). The first three are regarded 
as “suicide under mitigating circumstances,” so to speak. The 
Midrash, which regards suicide as rare (Gen. R. 82:8), in- 
cludes the prohibition of suicide (“self-strangulation”) in the 
injunction “and surely your blood of your lives will I require” 
(Gen. 9:5), but specifically excludes Saul as well as *Hananiah, 
Mishael, and Azariah (Gen. R. 34:13). The Shulhan Arukh (yp 
345:3) takes Saul as an example of permitted suicide “because 
he knew that the Philistines would do with him as they wished, 
and put him to death” (Siftei Kohen, ad loc.). Samson's suicide, 
which brought in its train the death of the Philistines, is ex- 
tolled as kiddush ha-Shem. The most famous act of suicide in 
Jewish history is the mass self-immolation of the garrison of 
*Masada in 73 C.E. as reported by Josephus (Wars, 7:320ff.). 
It has been suggested that they acted in accordance with 
their interpretation of the halakhah which included slavery 
and subjection to a foreign power as one of those principles 
concerning which one was enjoined “to be killed rather than 
transgress” (Rabinowitz, see bibl.). Other cases of suicide - 
such as the mass suicide in York in 1190 — which were moti- 
vated by either a desire to avoid forced conversion or fear, are 
considered to be acts of martyrdom. 

It was only in the late post-talmudic tractate Semahot 
(Evel Rabbati 2:1-5) that the laws regarding suicide are formu- 
lated. It is laid down that no rites are to be performed in honor 
of the dead (e.g., *keriah and *hesped), but everything which 
appertains to respect for the mourners is permitted (YD 345:1; 
Maim. Yad, Evel 1:11). Solomon b. Abraham *Adret states that 
the “nothing to be done” does not include burial and shrouds 
(Rashba, Resp., vol. 2, no. 763). R. Ishmael states that an an- 
nouncement was made concerning the suicide, “Woe, he has 
taken his life,” but R. Akiva disagreed, saying to him, “Leave 
him in silence. Neither honor him nor curse him.” Two cases 
are mentioned in the context of children (not necessarily mi- 
nors) who committed suicide out of fear of punishment. The 
suicides were granted the full respects due to the dead. The 
moral which the rabbis derived from it was that it is better to 
punish than threaten punishment (Sem. 2:4-5). 

A distinction is made between suicide while of sound 
mind (/a-daat) - to which alone these restrictions apply and 
suicide while of unsound mind (she-lo la-daat), to which they 
did not apply; thus the suicide of a minor is not regarded as 
culpable. Only when there is the clearest evidence of felo-de- 
se, deliberate intent, is a suicide to be considered as being of 
sound mind. “Who is a suicide of sound mind? It is not so re- 
garded if a man climbed a tree or a roof and fell to his death, 
but only where he states, ‘I am climbing the roof or the tree 
and I am going to throw myself to my death, and one sees him 
acting accordingly... a man found strangled or hanging from 
a tree or cast upon a sword is regarded as a suicide while of 
unsound mind” (Sem. 2:2-3). It was, and in some places still 
is, the custom to bury suicides in a special section of the cem- 
etery, but in recent years the tendency has grown to remove 
this stigma from the suicide, since the verdict is usually suicide 
while of unsound mind. The slightest indication is enough to 
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establish a state of “unsound mind” (J.M. Tukacinsky, Gesher 
ha-Hayyim, 1 (19607), ch. 25, which also contains a full list of 
the laws regarding a suicide). 

Apart from exceptional circumstances, such as during 
the Nazi persecutions, the incidence of suicides among Jews 
has been small. The mass suicides which took place during the 
Middle Ages to avoid forcible baptism, which are generally re- 
garded as belonging to the category of kiddush ha-Shem, were 
not without their critics (see the incident recounted in Daat 
Zekenim, to Gen. 9:5). The self-immolation of Meir Feinstein 
and Moshe Barazani who blew themselves to death in prison 
in Jerusalem in 1947 on the eve of their execution in order to 
cheat the hangman, was justified on the analogy of Saul. Their 
original intention, to commit the act on the way to the scaffold, 
causing the simultaneous death of their potential executioners, 
was based on the example of Samson. Rabbi S. *Goren (see 
bibl.), the chief rabbi of the Israel Defense Army, expressed 
the view that a soldier taken prisoner was entitled, and even 
obliged, to commit suicide if he feared that he might not be 
able to withstand torture, or that under it he might reveal mili- 
tary secrets. He was, however, subjected to considerable criti- 
cism for this view. However, with the growth of acculturation 
in the Western world, there is evidence that the rate among 
Jews is rising and approximating to that of the general popu- 
lation. See *Mental Illness. 

[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 
In Jewish Law 
“But for your own life-blood I will require a reckoning” (Gen. 
9:5) — these are the suicides whose blood is claimed by God 
(Gen. R. 34:13; Yad, Roze’ah 2:3). The “reckoning” is, of course, 
God's only, but on earth the suicide is denied certain honors 
due to the dead, provided the surviving mourners are not ag- 
grieved by such denials (Sem. 2:1; yD 345:1). The suggestion 
that words of scorn be exclaimed at this grave was met by R. 
Akiva with the rejoinder, “do not abase him and do not praise 
him” (Sem. 2:1). In order to be reprehensible, the suicide must 
be voluntary and premeditated (meabbed azmo la-daat, that 
is, he must knowingly destroy himself). A person destroy- 
ing himself is presumed to do so without the necessary pre- 
meditation (she-lo la-daat) - whether from pathological de- 
pression and not being in possession of his mental faculties 
(cf. Yad, Sanhedrin 18:6), or from “duress” (see *Penal Law). 
Duress includes not only compulsion, such as the necessity 
to kill oneself rather than surrender to the enemy or violate 
God's laws (see below), but also the (subjectively) reasonable 
despair of life or the identification with a person who just died. 
Most of the suicides reported in Bible, Talmud, and Midrash 
fall into either of these categories, which may explain the 
fact that they are not adversely or deprecatingly commented 
upon. (For those in the Bible, to which the (possible) suicide 
of Zimri (1 Kings 6:18) may be added, see above.) Examples 
in the Talmud are that of the servant of Judah ha-Nasi who 
killed himself when learning of his master’s death (Ket. 103b), 
and of the pagan executioner who joined Hananiah (Hanina) 
b. Teradyon in the flames (Av. Zar. 18a). 
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Duress is also present where the suicide amounts to self- 
inflicted punishment for real or imagined sinfulness: the apos- 
tate Yakum of Zerorot is said to have entered paradise after 
having taken his own life in a manner devised to combine all 
four modes of judicial execution (Mid. Ps. to 11:7); and Hiyya 
b. Ashi is said to have caused his own death in despair over an 
offense he intended to commit and thought he had committed, 
though in fact he had not committed it at all (Kid. 81b). Where 
a man chooses to die rather than surrender to the heathen, no 
question of duress arises, because his conduct is highly praise- 
worthy (Git. 57b); the most notable instances are those related 
in the Books of the Maccabees (e.g., 11 Macc. 14:37-46) and the 
reported mass suicide at Masada (which has recently given rise 
to some halakhic discussion). As for the violation of Divine 
law, while every man has to decide for himself whether he will 
kill himself rather than commit any such violation (Git. 57b), 
the law was settled to the effect that where he is required to 
commit idolatry, adultery (gillui arayot), or murder, he must 
kill himself or let himself be killed rather than commit any of 
those crimes (Sanh. 74a; Sh. Ar., yD 157). 

The scope of duress being as wide as it is, the law will 
presume that a man found dead from his own hand took his 
life involuntarily and without premeditation (Sem. 2:3), until 
the contrary is proved from what the man himself had been 
heard to say before his death (Sem. 2:2). As far as minors are 
concerned, the presumption of duress appears to be irrebut- 
table (Sem: 2:4-5; YD 345:3). So long as the presumption is 
not rebutted, a suicide may not in any way be discriminated 
against (Yad, Evel 1:11). The law, however, has to take cog- 
nizance of attempted suicide: a person who does any act by 
which he endangers his own life is liable to disciplinary *flog- 
ging (makkat mardut; Yad, Rozeah 11:5). Opinions are divided 
whether a man may inflict nonfatal wounds on himself (BK 
gib); and the law is that while he is not allowed to do so, he 
is not punishable if he does so (BK 8:6; HM 420:31); yet not 
only might he be punished at the hands of heaven (Tosef., BK 
9:31), but the disciplinary flogging may always be imposed in 
lieu of punishment (Yad, Roze’ah 11:5; HM 427:10). If suicide 
attempts are epidemic or otherwise constitute a threat to na- 
tional security, the court may exercise its emergency powers 
and impose not only floggings but also *imprisonment (cf. 
Yad, Roze’ah 2:4-5). 

[Haim Hermann Cohn] 
Suicide to Avoid Severe Torture 
Throughout the generations halakhic authorities have con- 
fronted questions concerning the permissibility of suicide 
in situations other than when it becomes necessary to avoid 
committing one of the three cardinal prohibitions previously 
discussed. These questions arose during periods of anti-Jew- 
ish violence and pogroms and attempts to coerce Jews into 
to apostasy. 

Rabbenu Tam (Tos. Avodah Zarah, 18a) ruled that it is 
a mitzvah to commit suicide in order to escape extreme pain 
and torture, especially when used against a person to co- 
erce apostasy. According to other halakhic authorities, sui- 
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cide under such circumstances, is not required but permitted 
(Maim., Torat ha-Adam), while according to other authori- 
ties, such suicide is prohibited (Maharshal, Yam shel Shelomo, 
BK 8:59). 

During the *Holocaust, this question again arose in a 
practical context. In Resp. Mi-Maamakim (1.6), Rabbi Ephaim 
Oshry relates to a question submitted by a Jew from the Kovno 
ghetto who asked whether he was allowed to commit suicide 
to avoid a horrible death accompanied by severe suffering as 
well as to avoid witnessing the deaths of his family. 

The responsum discusses the opinions of earlier authori- 
ties, and cites the incident of the suicide of King Saul (1 Samuel 
31:4), The answer given was that, under the circumstances, sui- 
cide was permitted, but the author requested that the respon- 
sum not be publicized to prevent it from providing assistance 
to Nazi murderers by sowing despair among the Jews. 

The responsum concludes with the following comment: 
“Nonetheless we may take pride in the fact that there were 
no suicides in the Kovno ghetto with the exception of three 
people whose morale was completely shattered. The remain- 
ing Ghetto residents continued to believe and were fully con- 
fident that God would not abandon His people and would 


halt the murderers.” 
[Menachem Elon (2"¢ ed.)] 
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SUKENIK, ELIEZER LIPA (1889-1953), Israel archaeolo- 
gist. Born in Bialystok, Poland, he settled in Erez Israel in 
1912. In 1914, he began his teaching career, and eventually 
was appointed field archaeologist at the Hebrew University. 
He directed the excavations of the synagogues of *Beth-Al- 
pha (1928) and *Hammath-Gader (1932) and participated with 
L.A. *Mayer in the clearance of the remains of the Third Wall 
in *Jerusalem (1925-27). From 1931 to 1933 he was a member 
of the expedition to *Samaria. In 1935 he was promoted to 
lecturer in archaeology and in 1938 he was appointed profes- 
sor; in the same year he also became director of the Univer- 
sity Museum of Jewish Antiquities. He excavated a number of 
synagogues and Jewish tombs in the vicinity of Jerusalem, the 
latter containing remains which he claimed were evidence of 
early Christianity, as well as Chalcolithic remains in Haderah, 
including a tomb, and a Bronze Age site at Tell Jarisha. In 1947 
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Sukenik was instrumental in acquiring part of the *Dead Sea 
Scrolls - whose importance he immediately recognized - and 
he devoted the rest of his life to their study. 

His many publications include excavation reports on 
Beth-Alpha, Hammath-Gader, Japhia and Salbit Shaalvim 
synagogues (published in the L.M. Rabinowitz Bulletin) and 
a study of the Dura-Europos synagogue, as well as the Dead 
Sea Scrolls (1958). 

[Michael Avi- Yonah] 

His wife, HASYA SUKENIK-FEINSOD (1889-1968), was a 
pioneer kindergarten teacher. Also born in Bialystok, she set- 
tled in Erez Israel in 1912, where she was among the founders 
of the kindergarten system and served as supervisor of kin- 
dergartens and director of kindergarten teachers’ seminaries. 
She was a member of the *Asefat ha-Nivharim and the leader 
of the Women’s Equal Rights Association. Their sons were: 
Yigael *Yadin, soldier and archaeologist; Yoseph Yadin, actor; 
and Matityahu Sukenik, a pioneer Israel Air Force pilot who 


fell in the War of Independence. 
[Abraham Aharoni] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eretz Israel, 8 (Sukenik volume, 1967). 


SUKKAH (Heb. 139), booth erected for the festival of *Suk- 
kot, in accordance with the biblical commandment “Ye shall 
dwell in booths seven days” (Lev. 23:42). The reason for the 
commandment given in the Bible is “that your generations 
may know that I made the children of Israel to dwell in booths, 
when I brought them out of the land of Egypt” (Lev. 23:43). 
Since the Israelites in the desert dwelt in tents and not in 
booths, the Talmud records a dispute between R. Eliezer and 
R. Akiva on whether the sukkot in Leviticus 23:43 were actual 
or metaphorical booths, the latter referring to the protective 
“clouds of glory” (Suk. 11b) which accompanied the Israel- 
ites throughout their 40-year sojourn. Details of the sukkah’s 
construction are discussed in the talmudic tractate *Sukkah. 
According to *Bet Shammai (whose ruling is here accepted, 
Maim. Yad, Shofar, Sukkah ve-Lulav, 6:8), the sukkah must be 
large enough to contain a man’s head, most of his body, and 
his table (Suk. 2:7), an area defined as seven handbreadths 
square (Sh. Ar., OH 634:1; Yad, loc. cit. 4:1; for a conical or cir- 
cular shaped sukkah, see Suk. 8a). The height of the structure 
must not be less than ten handbreadths, nor more than 20 cu- 
bits (Suk. 1:1; see also *Weights and Measures). The most im- 
portant section in the construction of the sukkah is the roof 
made of covering known as sekhakh. The sekhakh must be cut 
from that which grew in the soil and which is not susceptible 
to ritual impurity (Suk. 1:4; 9b; Rashi, ad loc.; Yad, loc. cit. 
5:1). An overhanging tree, for example, is invalid as sekhakh 
(Suk. 1:2). The sekhakh must be so arranged that the shaded 
area within the sukkah will exceed the unshaded (Suk. 9b-10a; 
Sh. Ar., OH 626:1). Any material may be used in the construc- 
tion of the walls (Suk. 1:5), at least two of which must be 
complete, while the third may be partial (Suk. 6b; Yad, loc. 
cit. 4:2; Sh. Ar., OH 630:2). It is particularly meritorious 
to begin construction of the sukkah at the conclusion of 
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the *Day of Atonement (Isserles to Sh. Ar., OH 625:1). Despite 
the opinions quoted in the Jerusalem Talmud (Ber. 9:4, 14a, 
and see also Rashi to Mak. 8a), no benediction is said on the 
construction of the sukkah because the biblical command- 
ment is fulfilled by “dwelling” in it and not in its construction 
(Sh. Ar., OH 641:1). 

“Throughout the seven days (‘and nights, Suk. 43a) of the 
festival, the sukkah must be regarded as one’s principal abode, 
and the house merely a temporary residence” (Suk. 2:9). Thus, 
it is forbidden to eat any major repast or to sleep outside the 
sukkah (Suk. 26a; Yad, loc. cit. 6:6; Sh. Ar., OH 639:2), and it 
is obligatory to eat in the sukkah on the first night of the fes- 
tival (Suk. 2:6; Yad, loc. cit. 6:7; Sh. Ar., OH 639:3). These laws 
do not apply to women, slaves, and infants (Suk. 2:8; Yad, loc. 
cit. 6:1; Sh. Ar., OH 640:1); and if rain is likely to spoil one’s 
food, it is permitted to transfer the meal to the house (Suk. 
2:9; Yad, loc. cit. 6:10; Sh. Ar., OH 639:5). Each time one eats 
in the sukkah the blessing “to dwell in the sukkah” (Suk. 46a) 
is recited, usually after the blessing over bread (Sh. Ar, oH 
643:3). On the first night of the festival these blessings are 
made before the She-Heheyanu *benediction, since the latter 
can thereby be made to apply both to the observance of the 
festival and to the first performance of the duty to dwell in the 
sukkah (Suk. 56a; Yad, loc. cit. 6:12, Sh. Ar., OH 643:1). How- 
ever, in the Diaspora, the order of the benedictions is reversed 
on the second day of the festival (ibid. 661). Itis customary to 
decorate the sukkah with fruit (which may not be eaten dur- 
ing the festival, Suk. 10a—b), and with the symbols of Sukkot, 
and to recite special welcomes to the seven “guests of the fes- 
tival” (the *Ushpizin), Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, Aaron, 
and David, on each day of Sukkot (see Zohar, Lev. 103b). Ac- 
cording to the Midrash (Gen. R. 48:10), the Children of Israel 
were divinely protected in the wilderness by the shelter of the 
Tabernacles solely because the Patriarch Abraham had given 
shelter to three strangers beneath the tree on his property 
(Gen. 18:2-5). It is also customary to construct a sukkah at the 
synagogue (see Ozar ha-Geonim, (1934), 33 nos. 51-53), where 
a token meal (usually a *Kiddush), is held after the holiday 
services. In present-day Israel the Samaritans erect the suk- 
kah inside their houses, while Jews construct sukkot on the 
sidewalks, roofs, and balconies of their houses reminiscent of 
what is described in Nehemiah: “So the people went forth... 
and made themselves booths, every one upon the roof of his 
house, and in their courts, and in the courts of the house of 
God...” (8:16-18). 

*Philo suggested that the sukkah was built to show mis- 
fortune at a time of good fortune and to remind the rich of 
the poor (Spec. Leg. 2:208-9) and Maimonides similarly in- 
terprets the lesson of the Tabernacle (Guide 3, 43). There are 
modern scholars who see the origin of the custom in a rein- 
terpretation of some ancient agricultural rite but the nature 
of this is disputed. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.J. Zevin, Ha-Moadim ba-Halakhah (1963"°), 
90-103; E. Munk, The World of Prayer, 2 (1963), 272-4; H. Schauss, 
Guide to Jewish Holy Days (1966*), 200-3. 
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SUKKAH (Heb. 139; “booth”), sixth tractate of the order 
Moed in the Mishnah, Tosefta, and Babylonian and Jeru- 
salem Talmuds. It deals, in five chapters, with laws relating 
to the festival of *Sukkot (Tabernacles). The festival is some- 
times referred to simply as the hag (“the holiday”; Num. 29:12; 
Neh. 8:14, etc.), and in fact, this name is employed through- 
out this tractate, indicating that it was considered the most 
outstanding festival. The observances with which this trac- 
tate is primarily concerned are the “dwelling in booths” and 
the taking of the four *species. Two other ceremonies dealt 
with are the ceremony of the willow branches and the rite of 
water libation. 

Chapter one covers the making of the sukkah; chapter 
two continues the subject, and goes on to define the term 
“dwelling” in the sukkah. The question of exemptions is also 
touched upon. Chapter three deals with the four species. 
Chapter four gives further information on the various cere- 
monies, including the above-mentioned ceremony of the wil- 
low branches and the rite of the water libation, and chapter 
five describes vividly the festivities surrounding the festival of 
the water drawing. Information is also given about other occa- 
sions when the trumpets were sounded, as well as on how the 
various sacrificial duties were distributed among the priestly 
divisions and how they shared the sacrificial portions. 

The Mishnah of Sukkah can be divided into two main 
sections: chapters 1-3 and chapters 4-5. Both the language and 
the contents as well as the places mentioned therein show that 
the latter belong to the period of the Second Temple. Never- 
theless these two chapters are not of the same source, and dif- 
ferences in language are recognizable in them. The reason is 
that though in the main they belong to the time of the Tem- 
ple, they were adapted and worded by later tannaim, some of 
whose names have remained there, such as R. Judah (5:4) and 
Johanan b. Beroka (4:6). The Babylonian Gemara to tractate 
Sukkah is unique compared with most other tractates. Espe- 
cially numerous in this tractate are the “transposed themes,” 
i.e., the themes which contradict the same themes found in 
parallel passages in other tractates, both in the circumstances 
attributed to them (ukimta) and the discussions themselves. 
On the other hand the Gemara displays a remarkable similar- 
ity to that of the Jerusalem Talmud, to which there is no paral- 
lel with regard to the other tractates of the Babylonian Talmud. 
On this basis, J.N. Epstein has come to the conclusion that de- 
spite the fact that it shows many similarities to other tractates, 
Sukkah is to be regarded as belonging to a class of its own. In 
addition Sukkah contains a considerable number of the dis- 
putes between Abbaye and Rava and a comparatively large 
number of additions of the savoraim. Sukkah was translated 
into English in the Soncino Talmud by I.W. Slotki (1938). 

The tractate ends with an obscure reference to the priestly 
watch of Bilgah (see 1 Chron. 24:14), which was in various ways 
discriminated against. The alternate reasons for this are given 
in the Tosefta (4:28; variations in TJ 5:8 and TB 56b), namely 
that they were disgraced by a female member, Miriam, who 
became an apostate and traitor and married a Greek captain 
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during the Hasmonean struggle against the Syrio-Greeks. The 
other reason given is that they were negligent in their Temple 
service. Other aggadic points to be noted are the description 
of the splendor of the Great Synagogue in Alexandria, which 
is referred to as a Great Basilica (Tosef. 4:6), and the story of 
Trajan’s persecution of the Jews and its reasons (TJ 5:1, 55b). Of 
interest also are the discussions of the relative merits of char- 
ity and sacrifices (TB 49b) and observations on the problem 
of freedom of will (TB 52b). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Epstein, Tannaim, 37-40, 346-53; Epstein, 
Amoraim, 45-53; H. Albeck, Shishah Sidrei Mishnah, 2 (Seder Moed; 


1958), 253-8. : 
[Arnost Zvi Ehrman.] 


SUKKOT (Heb. 7139; “booths” or “tabernacles”), the festival, 
beginning on the 15" day of Tishre, which commemorates the 
sukkot in which the Children of Israel dwelt in the wilderness 
after the Exodus. The festival lasts for seven days, of which the 
first (and the second in the Diaspora) is a yom tov (a festival 
on which work is prohibited) and the other days hol ha-moed 
(intermediate days on which work is permitted). Immedi- 
ately after Sukkot, on the eighth day (and the ninth in the Di- 
aspora), is the festival of Shemini Azeret (“the eighth day of 
solemn assembly”) which is a yom tov. 


In the Bible 

Tabernacles, the “feast of ingathering” (Ex. 23:16ba; 34:22ba), 
was celebrated by the Israelites at the time of the ingathering 
from the threshing floor and wine press (Deut. 16:13; cf. Ex. 
23:16b; Lev. 23:39a) “at the end of the year” (Ex. 23:16b; cf. “at 
the turn of the year,’ 34:22b). The last of the three Israelite 
feasts connected with the agricultural year (Ex. 23:16; 34:22; 
Lev. 23:34-36, 39-43; Num. 29:12-38; Deut. 16:13-15), Tab- 
ernacles was from ancient times one of the most important 
feasts of the Israelites and is therefore called “the feast of the 
Lord” (Lev. 23:39; Judg. 21:19) or simply “the feast” (1 Kings 
8:2, 65; 12:32; Ezek. 45:25; Neh. 8:14; 11 Chron. 5:3; 7:8). The 
seven-day feast (Deut. 16:13a; cf. 1 Kings 8:65 [= 11 Chron. 
7:8]) was originally — like *Passover - congruent with the pe- 
riod of a week; the date (in the month of Etanim, i.e., the sev- 
enth month (Sept./Oct.), 1 Kings 8:2) was determined by the 
end of the harvest. After the Exile (Ezek. 45:25) it was dated 
to the 15t* to the 215t of the seventh month (Lev. 23:34-36a, 
39-41; Num. 29:12-38) and prolonged by one day, the azeret, 
on the 2274 day of the month (Lev. 23:36b; Num. 29:35; Neh. 
8:18; 11 Chron. 7:9). The note that Jeroboam I celebrated this 
feast one month later, on the 15" of the eighth month (1 Kings 
12:32-33), did not have any climatic or calendaric reasons. It 
may be a Deuteronomistic reproach for the king’s incorrect 
cultic behavior (cf. 12:33a). The third agricultural festival, like 
the other two, was taken over from the Canaanites. According 
to Judges 9:27, the Shekhemites celebrated a feast of joy at the 
end of the grape harvest; a similar Israelite feast in the vine- 
yards, at which the girls danced, was celebrated every year in 
Shiloh according to Judges 21:19-21. Festival joy is shown in 
other places to be a main feature of the feast (Lev. 23:40; Deut. 
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16:14; Neh. 8:17). It is not yet mentioned in Judges 21:19—-21, but 
later in the Bible the seven-day dwelling in booths became the 
central custom of the feast (cf. Lev. 23:42; in Jerusalem this was 
carried out at the Temple square according to Neh. 8:14ff.); 
hence the name “Feast of Booths” or “Tabernacles” (Lev. 23:34; 
Deut. 16:13, 16; 31:10; Zech. 14:16, 18-19; Ezra 3:4; 11 Chron. 
8:13). As the main feast of the year, Tabernacles was the oc- 
casion for the consecration of Solomon’s Temple (1 Kings 8). 
According to the Deuteronomistic construction, in every sev- 
enth year the law was to be read before the gathered people on 
the same occasion (Deut. 31: 10-11). At the end of days all the 
peoples would assemble for the feast in Jerusalem to worship 
the Lord (Zech. 14:16ff.). Unlike Passover and Pentecost the 
Feast of Booths was rather late, its connection with the Exo- 
dus was, therefore, forced. According to Leviticus 23:42-43, 
the Israelites were to dwell in booths as they did during the 
Exodus from Egypt; but in the wilderness at the time they did 
not have booths, but tents. 


Critical Theories Concerning Origin 

According to the Bible, the Feast of Booths was a thanksgiv- 
ing festival. Recent information concerning cult and feasts in 
Mesopotamia has led biblical sholars to use new methods of 
research to gain further knowledge about this feast. P. Volz 
and - independently — S. Mowinckel tried to understand the 
Feast of Booths as an old Israelite New Year's festival. Through 
the cultic-mythic explanation of the so-called “Psalms of En- 
thronement” (Ps. 47; 93; 96-99) and a number of other psalms, 
Mowinckel reconstructed a feast of yHwu’s enthronement 
which was celebrated every year at the time of the Feast of 
Booths (1922); from the structure of the Sinai pericope he 
derived the ritual of this celebration which centered around 
the reading of the law as the expression of the divine will and 
covenant between God and people (1927). British and Swed- 
ish scholars have interpreted the Israelite Feast of Booths as 
a New Year's festival by connecting it with a so-called “cultic 
pattern” which they suppose to have existed in the Ancient 
Near East. The object of the ritual in which the sacral king had 
a central part was the securing of life (Johnson, Widengren, 
and others). On the other hand, G. von Rad, going beyond 
Mowinckel, found the structure of the “feast of the renewal 
of the covenant” (“Bundeserneuerungsfest”) in the Book of 
Deuteronomy and in Joshua 24 (in connection with Deut. 27). 
Because according to Deuteronomy 31:10-11 and Nehemiah 8 
the law was read during the Feast of Booths, it has been con- 
cluded that this feast is identical with the Feast of Booths. As 
Mowinckel supposed the feast of enthronement, including 
the procession of the ark, to be the highlight of cultic life in 
Israel and the “Sitz im Leben” of most of the psalms and their 
literary forms, so A. Weiser maintained that the “feast of the 
covenant,’ including a cultic theophany of yHwu, was the 
highlight. H.J. Kraus assumed that a “feast of tents” had been 
celebrated as a nomadic forerunner of the Feast of Booths in 
a cultic camp around the tent sanctuary (possibly in Beer- 
Sheba), as a reminder of the march through the wilderness 
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from Egypt to Palestine. For the pre-Exilic period, Kraus, re- 
ferring to 11 Samuel 6, 7 and Psalms 132, reconstructed a “royal 
Zion Feast” to be held on the first day of the Feast of Booths. 
This feast, held on the first day of the festival, which included 
a procession of the ark (cf. 11 Sam. 6 and 1 Kings 8), celebrated 
the election of Jerusalem and of the Davidic dynasty. Under 
the influence of Deutero-Isaiah, this feast became a celebra- 
tion of the beginning of the kingship of God over his people, 
and, thus, the Feast of Booths secondarily became a feast of 
YHWH’s enthronement. 

These theses have - to varying extents — influenced re- 
search, but all of them also called forth important objections. 
Nowhere in the Bible is it said that one of these subjects is 
always connected with the Feast of Booths. The feast of in- 
gathering was celebrated, according to Exodus 23:16, “at the 
end [not at the beginning] of the year” (E. Kutsch, in: zaw, 83 
(1971)). It was thought to be at the “beginning” of the year be- 
cause it was dated on the 15" to the 21°t of the seventh month, 
and the first day of this month - in the post-biblical period 
(RH 1:1, 2; but cf. already Lev. 23:24b, 25; Num. 29:1-6; Neh, 
8:2) — became New Year’s Day. The feast itself never was a 
New Year’s feast; therefore it lacks any important equivalent 
in relation to Mesopotamian parallels. Further, the formula 
“yHwH malakh” (Ps. 93:1; 96:10; 97:1; cf. 47:9) does not mean 
“yHwH has become king” but “yHwH rules as king” (D. Mi- 
chel, in: vt, 6 (1956), 40-68); it emphasizes God’s kingship, 
but not an enthronement acted out in the cult. 11 Samuel 6 and 
1 Kings 8 report two different transfers of the ark (to the City 
of David, to the Temple), each of which took place only once, 
and therefore do not reflect a regularly held procession of the 
ark. A “feast of the covenant,” or “feast of the renewal of the 
covenant,” cannot have existed because berit in the Bible does 
not mean “covenant” (E. Kutsch, in: zaw, 79 (1967), 18-35), 
and because Israel did not interpret her relationship to YHwH 
as a “covenant” (E. Kutsch, in: Tuebinger Theologische Quar- 
talschrift, 150 (1970), 299-320). Deuteronomy 31:10-11 pre- 
scribes a proclamation of the law before the people, which 
constitutes a statement of their commitment to YHwH (nota 
covenant), to take place - if at all - every seventh year on the 
Feast of Booths. After the Exile such an act could be dated to 
the first or second of the seventh month (Neh. 8:1ff.), to Pen- 
tecost (11 Chron. 15:10 ff; cf. Ex. 19:1), to the 24* of the seventh 
month (Neh. 10:1ff. in connection with 9:1), or the beginning 
of the first month (11 Chron. 29:10; cf. 29:3). Joshua 24:25 and 
1 Kings 11:17a; 23:3 do not give any fixed date. Such an act of 
commitment was at no time bound to a certain feast, there- 
fore it was not bound to the Feast of Booths. Furthermore, it is 
impossible to derive (cf. Weiser) from Joshua 24 or the Psalms 
a connection between the commitment of the people and the 
proclamation of the divine salvatory acting (“Heilshandeln”) 
as the contents of the Feast of Booths. Kraus wrongly presup- 
poses that the “Tent of Meeting” and the Ark were jointly used 
in an early Israelite cult (according to pc) and that the “Tent 
of Meeting” stood at some time in Shiloh (1 Sam. 1:7, 9, 24; 
3:3, 15 against Joshua 18:1; 19:51 (both belonging to pc); 1 Sam. 
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2:22). On the other hand the basis of the “royal feast of Zion” 
(the parallelism between 11 Sam. 6 and 1 Kings 8 (see above) 
and the traditional historical connection between 11 Sam. 6 
and 7) cannot be proved. 

In the New Testament the Feast of Booths in John 7 is 
the background of Jesus’ appearance in Jerusalem. The fact 
that according to 7:37, Jesus “on the last [i-e., on the seventh] 
day of the feast” calls the ones who thirst to come to him is 
connected with the custom of pouring water from the first to 
the seventh day of the feast that was common in the time of 
Jesus. On the other hand, no motives of the Feast of Booths 
are presupposed in Mark 9:2 ff. 

[Ernst Kutch] 
Sukkot in Rabbinic Literature 
Two special observances are mentioned in the Book of Leviti- 
cus (Lev. 23:39-43): that the people should dwell in booths for 
seven days, so “that your generations may know that I made 
the Children of Israel to dwell in booths, when I brought them 
out of the land of Egypt,’ and that the people were to take 
on the first day “the fruit of goodly trees, branches of palm 
trees, and boughs of thick trees, and willows of the brook” to 
“rejoice before the Lord.” Rabbinic authorities named these 
the arbaah minim, “the *four species” (of plant); the “fruit of 
goodly trees” is the citron (etrog); the “boughs of thick trees” 
are myrtle twigs (hadasim); the palm branch is the lulav; and 
the willows are aravot. In the Book of Nehemiah, it is said that 
from the days of Joshua to Nehemiah, the people had not dwelt 
in booths (Neh. 8:17), but in the same chapter it is stated: “Go 
forth unto the mount, and fetch olive branches, and branches 
of wild olive, and myrtle branches, and palm branches, and 
branches of thick trees, to make booths as it is written” (Neh. 
8:15). There is no mention of olive branches in Leviticus and 
none of willows in Nehemiah. Moreover, from Nehemiah it 
would appear that the various plants were used to cover the 
booths (and this was, in fact, the interpretation of the *Sad- 
ducees) whereas in the rabbinic tradition, the command to 
dwell in booths and the command to “take” the four species 
are treated as two separate precepts. In Zechariah’s vision all 
the nations of the world will come to Jerusalem in the new age 
to celebrate the festival of Sukkot (Zech. 14:16). 

According to the rabbis, biblical law obliges every male 
Jew to take arbaah minim in the hand on the first day of Suk- 
kot (based on Lev. 23:40). The rabbis, however, understood 
the reference in the verse to “rejoice before the Lord your God 
seven days” to apply to the Temple, where the arbaah minim 
had to be taken each day. After the destruction of the Temple, 
Johanan b. Zakkai ordained that wherever Jews celebrate Suk- 
kot, the arbaah minim should be taken in the hand for seven 
days in commemoration of the Temple (Suk. 3:12). The four 
species were to be held in the hand while Hallel (Ps. 113-8) is 
chanted and they were to be waved at the beginning of Psalm 
118 and while reciting verse 25 of the Psalm (Suk. 3:9). The lu- 
lav was to be held in the right hand together with three hada- 
sim and two aravot and the etrog in the left hand (Suk. 3:4). 
The lulav, the largest of the four species, gives its name to the 
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four so that the benediction is: “Blessed art Thou... Who has 
sanctified us with His commandments and commanded us 
to take the Julav? (Suk. 46a; for laws concerning the sukkah, 
see *Sukkah.) 

Rabbinic authorities mention a special ceremony of “wa- 
ter-libation” during the seven days of Sukkot (Suk. 4:9). The 
Sadducees rejected the ceremony because they could find no 
support for it in Scripture (Suk. 4:9 and 48b; Jos., Ant. 13:372). 
The special rites of “water-libation,’ accompanied by the play- 
ing of the flute, took place only on hol ha-moed (except on the 
Sabbath), not on yom tov. The ceremony was known as Simhat 
Bet ha-Shoevah (“the rejoicing of the place of water-draw- 
ing”), based evidently on Isaiah 12:3 “Therefore with joy shall 
ye draw water out of the wells of salvation” (Suk. 5:1). There 
were said to be three huge golden candlesticks in the Temple 
court which were lit on these occasions “and there was not a 
courtyard in Jerusalem that did not reflect the light of the Bet 
ha-Shoevah” (Suk. 5:2-3). “Men of piety and good works used 
to dance before them with burning torches in their hands, 
singing songs and praises” (Suk. 5:4). It was further said that 
whoever had not seen the Simhat Bet ha-Shoevah, had never 
witnessed real joy in his life (Suk. 5:1). 


Laws and Customs of Sukkot 

It is customary to use leaves or straw as the roof covering of 
the sukkah; the walls, however, may be of any material. The 
sukkah must be so well covered that there is more shade (i.e., 
covered space) than open space but the covering should not be 
so thick that even strong rain cannot penetrate. It must have 
at least three walls (the third need only be one handbreadth 
in width), and be beneath the open sky, not under a tree or 
inside a house. It should be decorated in accordance with the 
general rule that precepts be “adorned.” On the first night of 
the festival, a person is obliged to eat at least the equivalent of 
an olive’s bulk of bread in the sukkah but not during the re- 
mainder of the festival. If meals are eaten, they must be par- 
taken of in the sukkah. In modern times, in colder regions, 
many do not sleep in the sukkah since the rules of sukkah 
do not apply where there is severe discomfort. The pious have 
heated sukkot so that they can fulfill the obligation of sleep- 
ing there. Not only is a person not obliged to sleep or eat in 
the sukkah when rain penetrates, but he is forbidden to do 
so, on the grounds that it is indelicate and presumptuous to 
insist on carrying out a religious duty from which there is 
exemption. It is customary to build a sukkah adjacent to the 
synagogue for the benefit of congregants who have no suk- 
kah of their own. In some Reform congregations, a symbolic 
sukkah is erected in the synagogue itself, even though it has 
no validity as a sukkah in Jewish law. A custom, originating 
with the school of Lurianic Kabbalah in the 16 century, is 
to “invite” each day one of the biblical heroes to the sukkah. 
These *Ushpizin (“guests”) are: Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, 
Aaron, Joseph, and David; they correspond to the seven Sefirot 
of lovingkindness, power, beauty, victory, splendor, founda- 
tion, and sovereignty. 
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The lulav is held with the spine facing the holder. On 
the first day it is necessary for each person to take his own 
arbaah minim, but on the other days of the festival they may 
be borrowed. Arbaah minim purchased by the congrega- 
tion can, however, be taken even on the first day, since each 
congregant has had a share in them. The arbaah minim are 
waved while the Hallel is recited. They are waved first toward 
the east, then the south, the west, the north, above and be- 
low. Toward the end of the service in the synagogue, a scroll is 
taken from the Ark and the congregation walks in procession 
around the bimah holding the four species as a reminder of 
the processions around the altar in Temple times. In liturgy, 
Sukkot is referred to as zeman simhatenu (“the season of our 
rejoicing”). 


Hoshana Rabba 

The seventh day of Sukkot is known as Hoshana Rabba (“the 
Great Hoshana”); the name is taken from the word hoshana 
(“Save, I Pray”) which is frequently used in the prayers of 
the day. The hoshana prayers for a good harvest in the year 
to come are recited during a procession seven times around 
the bimah after which five aravot bound together are beaten. 
In Temple times, aravot were carried around the altar seven 
times on this day (Suk. 4:5). In post-talmudic times, the day 
became a supplement to the *Day of Atonement, a special day 
of judgment on which God's decrees for the coming year are 
finalized. Consequently, it is the custom to spend the night of 
Hoshana Rabba in prayer and study, particularly of the Book 
of Deuteronomy. 


Shemini Azeret 

“On the eighth day ye shall have a solemn assembly (azeret): ye 
shall do no manner of servile work” (Num. 29:35). The eighth 
day of Sukkot is treated by the rabbis as a separate festival, re- 
gel bifenei agmo. The Yizkor (Memorial service) and a special 
prayer for rain (Tefillat Geshem) are recited during *Musaf (in 
Israel before it), in the synagogue. The Book of Ecclesiastes is 
read in the synagogue on the intermediate Sabbath of Sukkot 
or, when there is no intermediate Sabbath, on this day. Among 
the reasons given for the reading are: Its melancholy nature 
which makes it appropriate reading for the autumn festival; 
and the verse: “Divide a portion into seven, yea, even into 
eight” (Eccles. 11:2) applied by the rabbis to the seven days of 
Sukkot and to this eighth day (see The Five *Scrolls). 


Simhat Torah 

The last day of the festival is *Simhat Torah (“rejoicing in the 
Torah) which in Israel coincides with Shemini Azeret. On 
this day, the annual reading of the Torah from the scroll in 
the synagogue is concluded. Simhat Torah is a post-talmudic 
festival, but was known in the geonic period. Over the years, 
a number of ceremonies have grown up around the day. The 
person called to the reading of the last portion of the Torah 
is known as Hatan Torah (“the bridegroom of Torah”). A new 
cycle of Torah reading is begun as soon as the old cycle is con- 
cluded. The person called to begin the new cycle is known as 
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had been burned at the stake a Jew was stoned to death. Later 
a royal order of protection was issued. After the expulsion of 
the Jews from Spain, the two synagogues of Avila were sold 
and the Jewish cemetery was given to a monastery in 1494. 
An inquisitional tribunal was set up in Avila in 1490. In 1499, 
75 victims were burned at the stake, as well as the bones of 26 
who had already died “in sin” 

A document from 1303 shows that the Jews of Avila lived 
then with Christians in different parts of the city. Many, how- 
ever, were concentrated in the area of the Mercado Grande and 
the Mercado Chico (today’s Reyes Catdlicos and Vallespin). 
Near the San Vicente church the Jews had a synagogue and a 
slaughterhouse. In 1412 the Jews had to live within a juderia 
situated on the southwest part of the city wall, in the Santo 
Domingo quarter. In 1481 the juderia was completely enclosed. 
Another Jewish quarter was on the east side of the wall. The 
documents refer to many synagogues in Avila. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: PL. Tello, Judios de Avila (1963); Baer, Spain, 
2 (1966), index; idem, in: Zion, 5 (1940), 1-44; Beinart, in: Tarbiz, 
26 (1957), 76; L. Suarez Fernandez, Documentos acerca de la Expul- 
sion de los Judios (1964), index; Scholem, in: Maddaei ha-Yahadut, 1 
(1926), 17-18; Baer, Urkunden, 2 (1936), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
PHy: M.A. Martin Sanchez, in: El Olivo, 7/8 (1978), 73-88; J. Bel- 
monte Diaz, Judios e Inquisicién en Avila (1989); J. Bilinkoff, The 
Avila of Saint Teresa., (1989); J.L. Lacave, Juderias y sinagogas espa- 
folas, (1992), 214-8. 


[Encyclopaedia Hebraica / Yom Tov Assis (2"4 ed.)] 


AVILA, DE, Sephardi family. Several of its members held 
prominent positions in Spain, both when professing Jews and 
after they became ostensibly converted to Catholicism, in the 
156 century. From the second half of the 17" century the family 
appears in Morocco, England, and later in the United States. 
The most notable member living in Spain was the Converso 
DIEGO ARIAS DE AVILA, secretary and auditor of the royal ac- 
counts, one of the most disliked courtiers of his day. The mar- 
riage of his son into the nobility was the subject of a satire. His 
enemies dwelt on his depravity and asserted that he sucked the 
blood of his country. His son PEDRO succeeded to his father’s 
post, while another son, JUAN ARIAS D’AVILA (Davila) be- 
came bishop of Segovia and was subjected to the persecution 
of the Inquisition. Among the members of the family in Mo- 
rocco were ISAAC (d. 1717), MEIR B. JOSEPH (c. 1724), author 
of responsa, in Rabat-Salé, and Moses (d. 1725), philanthro- 
pist and talmudist in Meknés, author of responsa (preserved 
in Berdugo’s Mishpatim Yesharim, 1 (Amsterdam, 1891), 93a, 
94a). Moses was the father of Samuel *Avila and grandfather 
of Eliezer *Avila. SOLOMON DE AVILA (d. after 1791), son-in- 
law of Eliezer, talmudist and dayyan in Rabat, was also the 
banker and adviser of the sultan Muhammad ben Abdullah. 
Under the reign of Moulay Yazid, Solomon was cruelly per- 
secuted. His son SAMUEL (d. after 1810) was the author of Oz 
ve-Hadar (Leghorn, 1855). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Urkunden, 2 (1936), 106, 181-4, 42.4; 
Baer, Spain, index; J. Abensur, Mishpat u-Zedakah be- Yaakov, 1 (1894), 
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Ner ha-Maarav (1911), 167; Azulai, 1 (1852), 23, 59; 2 (1852), 77. 


[David Corcos] 


AVILA, ELIEZER BEN SAMUEL BEN MOSES DE (known 
from the initials of his name as “Rav Adda’; 1714-1761), Mo- 
roccan rabbinical scholar; son of Samuel *Avila, born in Salé, 
Morocco. His commentaries on the Talmud, written while 
he was still a youth, are noteworthy for their acumen and in- 
dependence. His works, published posthumously, are Magen 
Gibborim, on the Talmud (2 vols., Leghorn, 1781-85); Milhemet 
Mitzvah, also on the Talmud (Leghorn, 1805) and includ- 
ing sermons entitled Hesed ve-Emet; Beer Mayim Hayyim, 
responsa (Leghorn, 1806); Mayan Gannim, on the Turim. 
Another part of his responsa, entitled Sheelot u-Teshuvot de- 
Rav Adda, and a work on the Bible, remain in manuscript. 
His responsa are a valuable source of information on the con- 
dition of the Jews of Morocco in the 18" century. He died in 
Rabat. To this day the Jews of Morocco go on pilgrimage to 
his grave. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, 1 (1852), no. 42; 2 (1852), 77, no. 56; 
J.M. Toledano, Ner ha-Maarav (1911), 191; J. Ben-Naim, Malkhei Rab- 
banan (1931), 226. 


AVILA, PROPHET OF, name given to a seer who declared 
himself at Avila, Spain, in 1295. The prophet, an illiterate man, 
purportedly experienced visions through the medium of an 
angel, who “dictated” to him a Book of Wondrous Wisdom, 
on which the seer immediately compiled a detailed commen- 
tary. A synopsis of 50 chapters was forwarded to R. Solomon 
ibn *Adret, who treated the matter with reserve (Resp. 1:548). 
The work has not been preserved, but evidently resembled 
the Christian mystical prophecies of this type common in 
the 13 and 14" centuries. The prophet of Avila is also men- 
tioned by the apostate *Abner of Burgos, who records that a 
prophet announced that the ram’s horn of the Messiah would 
be blown on the last day of the month of Tammuz. The Jews of 
the district prepared themselves by prayer and fasting, and on 
the appointed day gathered in the synagogue robed in white, 
whereupon crosses suddenly appeared on their garments. The 
community was panic-stricken; some were induced to adopt 
Christianity. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, 1 (1961), 278-81, 288, 439; idem, 
in: Zion, 5 (1939-40), 40. 


AVILA, SAMUEL BEN MOSES (b. 1688), talmudic scholar 
in Morocco. Born in Meknés, Avila studied under Hayyim ibn 
Attar (the First), whose granddaughter he married, and un- 
der Joseph b. Bahatit. He began preaching publicly when he 
was about 20 years old. An affluent merchant, he left Meknés 
for Salé and Rabat because of the excessive taxes levied upon 
him by the community. Part of his work, Keter Torah (Am- 
sterdam, 1725), which he calls “a guide for scholars and for the 
conduct of communal affairs,” was written to prove that schol- 
ars should be exempt from communal taxation, probably as 
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Hatan Bereshit (“the bridegroom of Genesis”). The “bride- 
grooms” invite their fellow-congregants to a party in honor of 
the day (see *Bridegroom of the Law). On Simhat Torah eve, 
and again during the day, all the scrolls are taken from the Ark 
and carried in procession around the synagogue while songs 
of praise are chanted. In many communities it is the custom 
to dance with the scrolls. 
See *Simhat Torah; *Hakkafot; Festivals; *Hoshanot. 


[Louis Jacobs] 


In Art 

Elongated receptacles for the Julav are traditionally made of 
knotted palm leaves; silver receptacles are also found, some- 
times similar to the short-lived palm leaf holder, but they are 
comparatively late. The use of containers for the etrog is also 
late. These most frequently take the form of a rectangular box 
ranging in style from the simple to the baroque; there are oth- 
ers, more unusual, shaped like the fruit and usually featuring a 
stem, the reason being that the stem of the etrog must remain 
intact throughout the duration of the festival. In Eastern Eu- 
rope the etrog was very often kept in a silver box originally in- 
tended to be used for some secular object such as sugar. 

Despite its austere associations, the sukkah has in tradi- 
tional practice always been richly decorated. Different fruits 
hang from its roof of foliage, and very often there are pic- 
tures and tapestries on the wall. Some of these pictures are 
called ushpizin. 

Some sukkot are collapsible. One of the best known orig- 
inates from Fischbach in southern Germany and dates from 
the early 19" century. It is now in the Israel Museum. The 
structure is complete with numbered boards and beams, and 
its walls are elaborately decorated with paintings depicting 
the city of Jerusalem, the Temple, the Western Wall, the Lev- 
ites, Moses on Mt. Sinai, Elijah in the valley of Kerith, and a 
secular scene of a man going hunting while his wife waits for 
him outside their house. 

On the last day of Sukkot, which is also Simhat Torah, the 
Scrolls of the Law are carried around the bimah and the mem- 
bers of the congregation wave gaily decorated flags, which 
have constituted a very attractive form of folk art. 

[Abram Kanof] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: IN THE BIBLE: P. Voltz, Das Neujahrfest 
Jahwes (1912); S. Mowinckel, Psalmenstudien, 2 (1922); idem, Le dé- 
calogue (1927); D.J. Bornstein, in: EJ, 10 (1934), 681-6; G. von Rad, 
Das formgeschichtliche Problem des Hexateuch (1938); H. Riesenfeld, 
Jésus transfiguré (1947); A. Weiser, Die Psalmen (19503), 19636); H.- 
J. Kraus, Die Koenigsherrschaft Gottes im Alten Testament... (1961); 
idem, Gottesdienst in Israel... (19622); A.R. Johnson, Sacral Kingship 
in Ancient Israel (1955); G. Widengren, Sakrales Koenigtum im Alten 
Testament und im Judentum (1955); E. Kutsch, Das Herbstfest in Israel 
(1955); idem, in: Tuebinger Theologische Quartalschrift, 150 (1970), 
299-320; E. Auerbach, in: vT, 8 (1958), 1-18; G.W. Mac-Rae, in: CBQ, 
22 (1960), 251-76; K.-H. Bernhardt, in: vTs, 8 (1961); W. Michaelis, in: 
Theologisches Woerterbuch zum Neuen Testament, 7 (1964), 369-96; 
H. Cazelles, La Féte des tentes en Israel (1965), 32-44; H. Schauss, The 
Jewish Festivals (1938), s.v.; Y.T. Lewinsky (ed.), Sefer ha-Moadim - 
Sukkot, 4 (1952). GENERAL: J. Fabricant, A Guide to Succoth (1958); 
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SULAMITH, first German-language periodical for Jews. 
Founded in 1806 by David Fraenkel (1779-1856), the Dessau 
educator, and Joseph Wolf (1762-1826), and edited by the for- 
mer, it carried the masthead, “A periodical for the advance- 
ment of culture and humanism among the Jewish nation’; by 
1810, however, the word “Israelites” had replaced the words 
“Jewish nation.” Fraenkel viewed his creation as a continuation 
of the Koenigsberg *Meassef and fully supported *Mendels- 
sohn and his program as interpreted by his radical followers. 
Through poems and edifying discourses, the paper advocated 
a return to a purified and tolerant Judaism. It endorsed the 
modern education of rabbis, emphasized preaching and ser- 
mons in the service, and supported the modern educational 
efforts made in *Seesen, *Frankfurt, and *Dessau, and the re- 
ligious innovations introduced there. The list of subscribers 
(not confined to Germany alone) was relatively small, but it 
included financiers, manufacturers, and court advisers who 
were generally also leaders of their respective communities 
and advocates of the reforms proposed by Sulamith. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Stein, in: ZGJD, 7 (1937), 193-226; W. Gros- 
sert, in: Judentum — Wege zur geistigen Befreiung (2002), 158-69. 
[Andreas Kennecke (274 ed.)] 


SULEIMAN I (the Magnificent), Ottoman sultan 1520-1566, 
called al-Qanini, “the Legislator,” “the Lawgiver,’ as the Turks 
referred to him for his extensive legislative achievements in 
fiscal and feudal law. The epithet “the Magnificent” was given 
to him by the Europeans as a tribute to the fact that his rule 
coincided with the golden period of the *Ottoman Empire. 
The Jews called him “King Solomon,’ not only because of his 
name, but also because of his wisdom and legislative activi- 
ties. Suleiman conquered *Hungary and laid siege to Vienna 
in 1529. He annexed *Iraq and *Yemen and extended Ottoman 
control of North Africa from *Egypt to the borders of *Mo- 
rocco. Generally he followed the positive system of his father 
and grandfather toward the Jews, but there were also some 
problems, caused especially by his tax policy and the pres- 
sure to get money from the Jewish population. The long years 
of his reign represented the pinnacle of Ottoman Jewry, and 
under his reign the Jewish communities achieved their high- 
est political and economic status, and also benefited from 
the involvement of Jews in Suleiman’s court. In these years 
thousands of Jews, many of them anusim from Portugal, im- 
migrated into the Ottoman Empire. The Jewish population 
in his days achieved records in communal, social, economic, 
and intellectual life. Under Suleiman’s rule the Jewish settle- 
ment in Erez Israel, especially in *Safed, had a strong presence. 
Like his father and grandfather, Suleiman used the siirgiin sys- 
tem, and transferred Jewish residents from their native cities 
to other cities. In 1523 he transferred 150 Jewish families from 
*Salonika to *Rhodes just after its conquest in 1522. According 
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to one testimony, 150 of the richest and most respected Jew- 
ish landlords in Salonika (men, women, and children) were 
transferred at the command of Sultan Suleiman. He wanted 
to develop Rhodes and to establish it economically. The Jews 
were forced to remain on the island, but there were people 
who did succeed in escaping from there. Suleiman had fol- 
lowed this system after he captured Buda in 1526. Despite the 
fact that the Jews were among the few who had remained in 
Buda and had delivered the keys to the city into his hands, 
he still took the Jews with him, leading them off in boats as 
siirgiin. The Jews were dispatched as siirgiin, in the category 
of craftsmen and tradesmen. The Jews of Buda were settled 
in Sofia, Kavalla, and according to one source, in Salonika as 
well. Other Jews from Buda settled during Sultan Suleiman’s 
reign in *Edirne (Adrianople), *Istanbul, and perhaps even in 
Safed. Joseph b. Solomon Ashkenazi, who handed Suleiman 
the keys to the city of Buda, was awarded, together with his 
descendants, tax exemption and special grants. The firman 
written by Suleiman to Ashkenazi was renewed during the 
Ottoman era by other sultans. 

Generally Suleiman was strict, in accordance with the 
laws of *Islam and state legislation. Suleiman codified the 
regulations regarding the attire of his subjects, and during his 
reign the obligation of the Jews to preserve all *Omar regu- 
lations was discussed. The Jews had to obtain firmans from 
the sultan, permitting them to restore several synagogues in 
some cities. On the other hand, Suleiman did not enforce all 
of Omar's regulations. For example, Moses *Hamon, his phy- 
sician and adviser, acquired the right to build a four-story 
house, and there are sources about Jews in Istanbul who felt 
free to dress in expensive wool and muslin, silky atlas and cot- 
ton cloaks and expensive shoes. Preserved in the Ottoman ar- 
chives are dozens of firmans written by Suleiman dealing with 
the status of the Jews of Erez Israel and other communities. 
Suleiman ordered local Ottoman officials to change their at- 
titude toward the Jewish population and to prevent pressure 
and extortion. Many of these orders were written in response 
to letters of complaint sent to Suleiman by the Jews. 

A number of Jews held important posts during Sulei- 
man's rule, some acting as diplomatic agents of the Ottoman 
Empire in European capitals. As one of his Jewish advisers, 
the aforementioned Moses Hamon accompanied the sultan on 
his travels and campaigns. Hamon also interceded on behalf 
of the Jews with the sultan. Following the Amasya blood libel 
in 1553, Hamon persuaded the sultan to issue a special decree 
prohibiting provincial judges from trying cases of blood libel 
and requiring them to refer such cases to the Imperial divan 
for trial. Hamon was in close contact with the party in the 
court led by Hurrem Sultan (Roxelana), Suleiman’s favorite 
wife, and Grand Vizir Rustem Pasha. Hamon is also believed 
to have interceded with Suleiman to exert pressure on Ven- 
ice to facilitate the departure of the Mendes-Nasi family for 
the Ottoman Empire. Moses Hamon was the man who influ- 
enced Suleiman to bring Gracia Mendes to Istanbul in 1552 and 
to protect her on the way from Italy to the Ottoman capital. 
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Hamon strived to assist Jews in the Ottoman Empire who re- 
quested his political help. But there is no proof that he took up 
the request of the impoverished clothiers of Salonika to inter- 
vene on their behalf at the court of the kadi of Istanbul. On the 
other hand, he did intervene in the quarrel in the community 
of Salonika about the activity of the wealthy Barukh. 

Another Jew who had an important role in the state, 
especially in foreign affairs, was Don Joseph *Nasi. Deeply 
impressed by Nasi’s erudition and financial and diplomatic 
talent, the sultan made him one of his confidants, and gave 
him his protection and several economic monopolies. In 1555 
Suleiman, at Nasi’s request, urged Pope Paul 1v, who had 
burned a group of Portuguese anusim in Ancona, to release 
the Ottoman Jewish subjects who had been arrested. When 
the Nasi family declared that their agents, who were Ottoman 
subjects, were among the prisoners, Suleiman urged the pope 
to free them. Since some of the Ancona prisoners were Nasi’s 
agents, they could be considered Ottoman subjects. The effort 
failed and the Jews were burned. Suleiman also made efforts in 
1555 to release confiscated possessions of Jewish merchants in 
the papal territory. Suleiman protested, claiming that this act 
had caused many Jews of Salonika and Istanbul to go bank- 
rupt, so they were unable to pay their taxes to the Ottoman 
treasury. In the last days of his reign, in 1666, Suleiman, under 
Jewish influence at his court, interceded concerning money 
interests of some Levantine Jewish merchants who owed debts 
to Venetian merchants. In the course of this crisis, Grand Vi- 
zier Mehmed Sokollu intervened, and a sultanic messenger 
was sent to Venice, with a special firman issued by Suleiman. 
This intervention was in favor of the Segura family, whose 
members were close to Joseph Nasi and possessed important 
businesses in the empire. 

Finally the sultan gave Gracia Mendes, as a multazima 
during the years 1560-1566, the ruined city of *Tiberias and its 
environs, and permitted her to build the walls of the city. De- 
tails about this agreement are written in the orders of Suleiman 
to the governor of *Damascus and to other Ottoman officials. 
The chronicler Joseph ha-Kohen writes about the important 
role of Joseph Nasi in developing the city of Tiberias. 

During Suleiman’s rule the Jews of the Ottoman Empire 
made great cultural and economic progress. They developed 
the empire’s commerce and succeeded in renting from the 
sultan the right to collect taxes, especially customs duties. 
Despite this, at the same time there were the first indications 
of financial pressure on the Jews by the authorities, and it re- 
quired great efforts on the part of the Jews close to the court 
to keep such pressure to a minimum. 

Suleiman had connections with two Jewish women called 
*Kiera (kira) who had good relations with the wives in the ha- 
rem. When he ascended to the throne, in 1520/1521, he gave the 
Jewish kira, Stronillah, who served his mother Hafsa Sultan, 
an exemption from taxes for her and her descendants. This 
woman adopted Islam at the end of her life and received the 
name Fatma. We do not know if her conversion was under 
pressure by the sultan. Another kira, Esther *Handali, was cer- 
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tainly active in the harem before the death of Suleiman, and 
served Nur-Banu, the favorite concubine of Selim 11, continu- 
ing her services to that woman during the reign of Selim 11. 
Under Suleiman’s reign the two kiras did not gain political in- 
fluence but did have opportunities to become wealthy. 

The Ottoman censuses organized by Sultan Suleiman 
have considerable importance for the history of the Jews in 
the 16" century. In Erez Israel four censuses were carried out 
in his time. Suleiman built the wall around the Old City of 
Jerusalem which still stands (see *Jerusalem, Under Ottoman 
Rule). This deed made a great impression throughout the Jew- 
ish Diaspora. 

The attitude of Suleiman to the Jews of Salonika was de- 
scribed by many writers and historians. In 1537 Suleiman vis- 
ited Salonika and granted the Jewish residents a decree ex- 
empting them from the obligation of being “celep” (that is, rich 
men chosen by the Ottoman officials to use their own money 
to buy thousands of sheep and to drive them to Istanbul, where 
they would sell the sheep to the butchers of the city at a fixed 
price, which often resulted in a financial loss) and from the 
obligation to be the operators of the silver mines in Sidero- 
kapisi, near Salonika. But in 1545 this document was burned 
in the Great Fire which broke out in Salonika, and the Jews 
lost these rights. For 20 years the Jews of Salonika sent emis- 
saries to Istanbul to attempt to renew the old order, but their 
efforts failed. R. Moses *Almosnino did succeed in obtaining 
the reissue of the order. 

The death of Suleiman in Transylvania (September 6, 
1566) and his funeral (November 22, 1566) are described by the 
same Moses Almosnino, who was present in Istanbul at that 
time, in his book History of the Ottoman Kings. In a second 
work he described Sultan Suleiman’s reign. The entire book is 
full of admiration for Suleiman’s wisdom and statesmanship 
as well as his attitude toward his subjects, Muslim and non- 
Muslim. He calls Sultan Suleiman “Our great master Sultan 
Suleiman, may his memory live forever.” The feelings of ad- 
miration toward Suleiman are noted also in the colophon of 
the response by R. Isaac Bar Sheshet published in Istanbul in 
1556. The publisher, Shemuel ha-Levi, wrote at the time of the 
publication, “In Istanbul, the fine city, the city of a great king, 
a faithful shepherd, our master the Sultan Suleiman, may his 
splendor be exalted, and his honor grow, and in his times and 
ours Judea and Israel be redeemed, and may the redeemer 
come to Zion.” Sultan Suleiman was the first Ottoman sultan 
in whose honor a special poem was written in Hebrew. This 
poem was written by the Istanbuli poet Shelomo ben Mazal 
Tov (d. 1545).The last book published in Istanbul during Sulei- 
man’s reign was Sefer Yuhasin by R. Abraham *Zacuto. It was 
printed in 1566, a few months before Suleiman’s death during 
his campaign in Hungary, and the publisher expressed his 
wishes for the sultan: “...May the Lord bring him back here 
in peace without obstacles, and may the Lord cause all his en- 
emies to be defeated by him ...” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rosanes, Togarmah, 2 (19377), 1-94; S.N. 
Fisher, The Middle East, a History (1959), 218-29; U. Heyd, in: Sefu- 
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[Abraham Haim / Leah Bornstein-Makovetsky (274 ed.)] 


SULEIMANTYA (al-), Kurd province in N.E. *Iraq in which 
there were about ten Jewish communities and village settle- 
ments. The most important communities were in Suleimaniya, 
Ghilambar, Zardiawa, Halabja, Halibriy, Maztran, Mirwa, 
Surdash, Fishdal, and Franjawin. In 1827 the traveler David 
d’Beth Hillel found about 100 Jewish families in the provin- 
cial town of Suleimaniya. They owned a beautiful synagogue, 
most of them were merchants, others were craftsmen, and 
the community was led by a nasi who was the banker (*sarraf 
bashi) of the pasha. During the 1890s there were 180 Jew- 
ish families in the town and the number of Jews who spoke 
Jebel (mountain) Aramaic increased at the beginning of the 
20‘ century. In 1906 the number of Jews was about 1,500. 
According to official statistics of 1930, however, there were 
47,510 inhabitants in the whole of the al-Suleimaniya region, 
of whom 900 were Aramaic-speaking Jews. In 1948 they all 
immigrated to Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Ben-Yaacob, Kehillot Yehudei Kurdistan 


(1961), 111-6. 
[Abraham Ben-Yaacob] 


SULITA (Rom. Sulita), village in Botosani district, Molda- 
via, Romania. Founded in 1817, the town passed in 1840 to the 
ownership of the Moldavian ruler Prince Michael Sturza who 
was interested in developing the locality. In 1843 when a con- 
flagration destroyed the town, the Jews there wished to leave 
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but the ruler helped them to reestablish their dwellings and 
exempted them from taxes for 25 years. Their community in- 
creased from 496 in 1831 to 1,831 (63% of the total population) 
in 1899; 80% of the Jews were occupied as craftsmen, and oth- 
ers were merchants. Some were occupied in sheep raising and 
marketing. The community had five prayer rooms, a heder and 
a primary school (founded in 1890 with the aid of the *Jew- 
ish Colonization Association), a ritual bath, and a hostel for 
poor travelers. 

During the Peasants’ Rebellion in 1907 nearly all the 
houses belonging to the Jews were pillaged and destroyed. By 
1930 the Jewish population had decreased to 1,062, but their 
proportion in the population had increased to 76.1%. In 1932 
the landlord of the estate on which the town was built brought 
a lawsuit to have the Jews expelled, but lost the case. In World 
War 11 the Jews in Sulita were deported to Botosani. A few re- 
turned after the war, numbering 380 in 1947, and 250 in 1950. 
In 1969 there were fewer than ten Jewish families in Sulita. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Schwarzfeld, Impopularea, reimpopula- 
rea si intemeierea targurilor si a targusoarelor in Moldova (1914), 44, 


84-85; PK Romanyah, 185-6. 
[Theodor Lavi] 


SULITEANU, GHISELA (1920-2006), Romanian ethno- 
musicologist. She played a very special role within the dis- 
cipline of Romanian ethnomusicology. She joined the Insti- 
tute of Folklore immediately after its founding in 1949 and 
was one of its most assiduous workers until her retirement 
in 1979. However, she continued to work on her incredibly 
large musical collections from the field as well as on her the- 
oretical ideas. She earned her Ph.D. at the University of Bu- 
charest in 1974; her thesis was on the psychology of folk mu- 
sic, a quarter of which was published in 1980. She collected 
a great deal of Sephardi and Ashkenazi folk music as well as 
religious (synagogal) music. The only anthology of Jewish 
folk music in Romania was published by Emil Saculet in the 
late 1950s, but Suliteanu also worked on this anthology, even 
writing the foreword for the book's first edition (1956), which 
was destroyed - withdrawn from the market immediately af- 
ter it was printed, then recycled as scrap paper. Despite fears 
and lack of institutional support, Suliteanu was the only one 
among the remaining Jewish colleagues who continued to col- 
lect, transcribe, write, and publish on Jewish music. In later 
years she very much wanted to see the publication of her long 
commentary and huge transcription of the Purimspiel Joseph 
and His Brothers that she identified and recorded in Romania 
in the early 1970s. She also worked hard on a book devoted to 
her studies from 1960 to 1980 on the folk music of the Turkish 
and Tartar communities in southeastern Romania. Suliteanu 
embraced many modern subjects and approaches, familiar- 
izing local academic research with ideas and books coming 
from the West (she was the first, and actually the only one 
to plead for the introduction into Romania of the ideas of 
the famous international ethnomusicologists Lomax, Ellis, 
Merriam, and Blacking). Although she was allowed to travel 
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abroad and contribute papers read at various international 
congresses and conferences, she was never invited to teach in 
Romania at the university level. Thus, she shined individually 
and modestly without transforming or turning specifically Ro- 
manian scholarship toward the paradigms and perspectives 
she was capable of opening up. Among her numerous works 
are volumes devoted to the folk dance music in Muscel (1976), 
ballads in southeastern Romania - Braila County (1980) - a 
huge lullaby anthology (1986), her Psihologia folclorului muzi- 
cal (“Psychology of Folk Music”), and numerous academic es- 
says found in various ethnomusicological journals, proceed- 


ings, and collective books. 
[Marin Marian (24 ed.)] 


SULLAM, SARA COPPIO (1592?-1641), Italian poet. Born 
into a wealthy Venetian family — her father and uncle were 
benefactors of Leone *Modena and financed the printing of 
several of his works - Sara Sullam spent her life in Venice. 
She became known through the sonnets and letters she ex- 
changed with Ansaldo Ceba, a Genoese nobleman and monk. 
This correspondence, which was conducted at a remarkably 
high literary level (somewhat resembling the platonic “game 
of love” then in vogue), arose from Ceba’s publication of a 
verse epic on Queen Esther (1615-16). When this work came 
to Sara’s attention it aroused her enthusiasm, and from 1618 to 
1622 the two writers exchanged sonnets, letters, and gifts. Sara 
lavished praise on Ceba for choosing the tragic figure of Es- 
ther as a literary theme, thus departing from the conventional 
use of motifs drawn from classical Greek and Roman sources, 
and even declared her spiritual love for him. In reply, Ceba 
praised Sara who, “though a Jewess,’ revealed in her writings 
her thorough humanistic education and the purity of her soul. 
Ceba’s replies were, however, primarily aimed at inducing her 
to convert. Shortly before his death, having despaired of these 
endeavors and in the hope of gaining merit for himself as a 
faithful Christian, he published the letters and poems which 
he had written to Sara (53 Lettere di Ansaldo Ceba, scritte a 
Sara Copia Sullam e dedicate a Mare Antonio Doria, Genoa, 
1623). The letters written by Sara were, however, omitted from 
this publication. 

In 1614 Sarah had married Jacob Sullam, a prominent 
member of the Venetian Jewish community, and she took an 
active part in the city’s cultural life, her house serving as a 
meeting place for Jewish and Christian scholars. In 1621 Bal- 
dassar Bonifaccio (later Cardinal of Cape d'Istria) attacked 
her in a pamphlet, claiming that the poetess had denied the 
immortality of the soul, a belief shared by Jews and Christians 
alike. The religious liberty which Venetian Jewry then enjoyed 
enabled Sara to make public her reply in a witty and mordant 
manifesto refuting Bonifaccio’s allegations. She also answered 
his charge with two caustic sonnets in which she declared her 
pride in her faith. In 1619 Leone Modena dedicated to Sara 
Coppio Sullam his Italian version of Salomon *Usque’s trag- 
edy Esther, and also composed her epitaph. A volume of her 
collected sonnets (ed. L. Modena) appeared in 1887. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.A. Levy, Sara Copia Sullam... (Ger., 1862); 
M. Soave, Sara Copia Sullam... (It., 1864); E. David, Sara Copia Sullam 
(Fr., 1877); E Kobler, A Treasury of Jewish Letters, 2 (1952), 430-48; 


C. Roth, Venice (1938). 
[Joseph Baruch Sermoneta] 


°SULPICIUS SEVERUS (fourth century), Christian writer. 
Severus used the Bible and classical authors in his history of 
the world. He sees the siege of Jerusalem in 70 c.£. as divine 
retribution for the Jews’ part in the crucifixion of Jesus. He 
disagrees with Josephus (perhaps following a lost passage from 
Tacitus) and blames Titus for the destruction of the Temple 


(Chronica 2:30). 
[Jacob Petroff] 


SULTANSKY, MORDECAI BEN JOSEPH (c. 1772-1862), 
Karaite scholar and writer. He was born in Lutsk, Volhynia. 
His father was a hazzan and a head of the bet din in Lutsk. 
Sultansky served as a teacher in his native town. At the age 
about 40, apparently after a large fire that broke out in 1813/4 in 
Lutsk, Sultansky moved to the Crimea where he functioned as 
melammed in *Chufut-Qaleh, and later as hazzan in *Yevpato- 
riya. At the end of his life he went to his son Isaac, who lived 
in Kherson, Ukraine. In Chufut-Qaleh Sultansky, together 
with A. Firkovich, was engaged in publishing Karaite books 
in the printing house of Eupatoria. Sultansky was widely read 
in both Karaite literature and such rabbinic authors as Mai- 
monides, Abraham ibn Ezra, Judah Halevi, Bahya ibn Paquda, 
and Levi b. Gershom, and he also studied Talmud. The most 
important of his printed works is his Zekher Zaddikim (also 
entitled Kizzur Aggadah; ed. by S. Poznanski, 1920), a detailed 
account of Karaite history from its beginnings to the author’s 
time. This book demonstrates anti-rabbinic tendencies and 
contains numerous incorrect historical data and other errors. 
Since it lacks a critical approach it is of little scientific value. 
This book is an example of modern Karaite historiography, 
which demonstrates at the same time an interest in modern 
research and manipulation of the facts for the ideological and 
political purposes of the community. His main concepts con- 
cerning Karaite history, presented in this book, were adopted 
by Sultansky’s disciple A. *Firkovich before the latter started 
his public and research activity. 

Sultansky also published a Hebrew grammar entitled 
Petah Tikvah (pt. 1, Yevpatoriya, 1857); Tetiv Daat (ibid., 1858), 
a philosophical defense of Karaism, containing many quota- 
tions from old rabbinic and modern Hebrew authors, and po- 
lemics against Rabbanism and Hasidism; Sefer ha-Ta‘am (10s 
spb A 132) - answers to questions posed by a counselor of Czar 
Alexander 1 about the origins of Karaites; Palgei Mayyim, a 
commentary on the Lamentations of Jeremiah (10s spb B 429). 
Most of his works remained unpublished, among them Or ha- 
Ganuz (philosophical composition); Hod Malkhut - the trea- 
tise about Karaism and against Rabbanism which he planned 
to present to Czar Nicholas 1, but for some unknown reason 
did not; Yalkut Yosef (commentaries on the Torah); Mikhtam 
Sur me-Ra (ethical composition). Sultansky also studied new 
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Hebrew written works belonging to the Haskalah. He was on a 
friendly terms with Peretz Smolenskin and Efraim Deinard. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Deinard, Massa Krim (1878), 18, 71; R. 
Fahn, Sefer ha-Karaaim (1929), 99-100; Mann, Texts, 2 (1935), index, 
1570; L. Nemoy, Karaite Anthology (1952), 6; M. Polliack (ed.), Karaite 
Judaism: A Guide to Its History and Literary Sources, (2003), index. 


[Golda Akhiezer (274 ed.)] 


SULZBACH, town in Bavaria, Germany (united with the vil- 
lage of Rosenberg in 1934). A Jewish settlement is first men- 
tioned in 1305. It suffered during persecutions in 1337, and 
during the Black *Death persecutions of 1349 it was probably 
annihilated. A community was reestablished only 300 years 
later, in 1666, under the rule of Duke Christian-August of 
Pfalz-Sulzbach. During the early history of the new commu- 
nity its settlers were mainly Schutz juden with limited resi- 
dence permits. After the first three families had arrived, a cem- 
etery was consecrated. In the wake of the expulsion of Jews 
from Vienna in 1670 additional settlers came to the town, and 
in that year the community’s first rabbi, Joseph Moses Hause, 
took office. By 1682 the community had an organized school 
under the direction of David Brot. In 1685 a liberal charter of 
privileges was granted, and was renewed in 1712. According to 
the charter the recognized head of the community acted as its 
representative in all negotiations with the authorities. At first, 
public prayers were held in a private house, but in 1687 a house 
was converted into a synagogue, and in 1737 a new synagogue 
was built. By 1699 there were 15 Jewish families in Sulzbach. 
Among the important personages of the community was Jo- 
seph b. Eliezer Oettingen, author of Edut be- Yosef (Sulzbach, 
1741), a Bible commentary. The Schwabacher family, its mem- 
bers noted for their work as court factors and merchants, also 
lived in Sulzbach in the 18th century. In 1745 there were 22 
families in the community, in 1829, 65. The community pos- 
sessed a Memorbuch, of importance in tracing its history and 
development. The synagogue was destroyed by fire in 1822 
and another was built in 1824. An elementary school for Jew- 
ish children was founded in 1825, and functioned until 1923. 
In accordance with the *Toleranzpatent of 1813 there were to 
be no more than 65 families in the town, and that number was 
roughly maintained until the middle of the 19th century when 
the Jewish population was gradually reduced by emigration. 
By 1933 there were only eight Jews living in Sulzbach. 


Hebrew Printing 

The inclination of Duke Christian-August toward mysticism 
and Kabbalah aroused his interest in the Hebrew language and 
led him to grant an authorization in 1669 for the founding of 
a Hebrew press in his town. As a result Sulzbach became re- 
nowned in the Jewish world. The first of the Jewish printers 
was Isaac bar Judah Yudeh Katz of Prague. In 1684 the owner- 
ship of his press passed to the Bloch family, and from 1699 un- 
til 1851, the year the press shut down, it was held by the Fran- 
kel-Arnstein family. The Sulzbach press printed 702 works, 
which consisted mostly of siddurim, mahzorim, Bibles, three 
editions of the Talmud, and popular musar (ethical) literature 
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in Judeo-German. ‘The press first achieved fame as a result of 
its excellent edition of the Zohar, printed in 1684. The half- 
folio edition of the *mahzor enjoyed a wide circulation ever 
since 1699 when it first appeared; there was hardly a commu- 
nity in southern Germany (“Ashkenazi ritual”) where it was 
not employed as mahzor-kahal (community mahzor) by the 
hazzan. The publication of the Talmud in Sulzbach was the 
cause of a serious dispute with the Proops *brothers of Am- 
sterdam. The demise of the press was due partly to the prohi- 
bition on importing Hebrew books into the Austrian Empire 
as well as to the excellent quality of work produced by Wolf 
*Heidenheim’s press in *Roedelheim, with which the Sulzbach 
press could not compete. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Weinberg, Geschichte der Juden in der 
Oberpfalz, 5 (1927); idem, Die hebraeischen Druckereien in Sulzbach 
(1904); idem, in: JJLG, 15 (1923), 125-555 17 (1925), 89-945 21 (1930), 
319-70; FJW, 269; Germ Jud, 2 (1968), 812; Salfeld, Martyrol, 264. 

[Jacob Rothschild] 


SULZBACH, ABRAHAM (1838-1925), educator and scholar. 
Sulzbach, born in Hamburg, studied rabbinics with the local 
chief rabbi (A. Stern), S.B. *Bamberger in Wuerzburg, and M. 
Landsberg in Berlin; in Wuerzburg and Berlin he also attended 
university, studying history and philology. From 1862 to 1912 
he taught German, history, geography and talmudic subjects 
at the high school (Realschule der Israelitischen Religionsgesell- 
schaft) that S.R. *Hirsch had established in Frankfurt. 

Among his published works are Renan und der Judais- 
mus (1867); Dichterklaenge aus Spaniens besseren Tagen (1873, 
1903”); Die religioese und weltliche Poesie der Juden vom 7. bis 
zum 16. Jahrhundert (1893; later in J. Winter and A. Wuen- 
sche, Die juedische Literatur seit Abschluss des Kanons, vol. 3); 
Bilder aus der juedischen Vergangenheit (1914, 1923”); Die Ethik 
des Judentums (1923; extracts from R. Judah he-Hasid, Sefer 
Hasidim); and he edited an anonymous commentary on Job 
(1911). Sulzbach also translated the book of Esther (Das Buch 
Esther, 1904°; 1906’; incl. the evening prayer for Purim) and 
the Targum Sheni of Esther (1920) into German and edited 
some prayer books with translation, such as Sefer ha-Hayyim 
(1905°, 1930°°; repr. 1983) and Koheleth Schelomo (1908). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Der Israelit (July 9, 1925); H. Schwab, 
Chachme Ashkenaz (Eng., 1964), 120; P. Arnsberg, Die Geschichte 
der Frankfurter Juden, vol 3, 454-55. 


[Archiv Bibliographia Judaica] 


SULZBACH, WALTER (1889-1969), sociologist. Sulzbach 
was born in Frankfurt and was a professor at the university 
there until the Hitler regime. In 1937 he immigrated to the 
United States, where he assumed various teaching and re- 
search positions. Sulzbach’s writings are chiefly concerned 
with the sociology of nations, social classes, and political par- 
ties. He conceived of a nation entirely as a political unit, dis- 
regarding other criteria such as language and ethnicity. His 
position regarding imperialism and social classes was Marx- 
ist with the addition of socio-psychological components. It 
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was from this point of departure that he wrote Vorurteile und 
Instinkte; Eine Untersuchung ueber die Rassenabstossung und 
den Anti-semitismus (1923). His most important contribution 
was an article on the concept of the nation, “Begriff und Wesen 
der Nation; in Dioskuren, 2 (1923). He also wrote Nationales 
Gemeinschaftsgefuehl und wirtschaftliches Interesse (1929) and 
National Consciousness (1943). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Bernsdorf (ed.), Internationales Soziolo- 


genlexikon (1959), incl. bibl. 
[Werner J. Cahnman] 


SULZBERGER, ARTHUR HAYS (1891-1968), U.S. publisher 
of The New York Times. Sulzberger, who was born in New York, 
married Iphigene B. Ochs, the only child of Adolph S. *Ochs, 
publisher of The New York Times, in 1917. He joined the staff 
of the paper in 1919, after his release from service in World 
War 1 as a lieutenant in the field artillery. Given wide-rang- 
ing training and responsibilities in all areas of the paper’s op- 
eration, he was named publisher of the paper and president 
of The New York Times Co. when Ochs died in 1935. Under 
his direction, the paper was successful not only in perpetu- 
ating Ochs’s high traditions of comprehensive, responsible, 
and impersonal journalism, but also in extending the scope 
and influence of its coverage through increased attention to 
interpretative reporting, news of consequence in political and 
economic affairs, and the world of culture and the arts. As the 
newspaper's top executive, he also played a dominant role in 
its affiliated operations, including: the Chattanooga Times, 
the paper published by Ochs at the time he went to New 
York; the Spruce Falls Power and Paper Co. Ltd., of Canada, 
the largest newsprint producer in the world; and Interstate 
Broadcasting Co. 

As his father-in-law had done, he too trained a son-in- 
law to succeed him, Orvil Eugene Dryfoos (1912-1963), who 
had married his daughter Marian. When Sulzberger went 
into semi-retirement in 1961, he continued as chairman of the 
board but turned over day-to-day direction of the paper to 
Dryfoos as publisher. When Dryfoos died suddenly (in 1963), 
he was succeeded by ARTHUR OCHS SULZBERGER (1926- ), 
son of Arthur Hays Sulzberger. Sulzberger had joined The 
New York Times staff after service with the U.S. Marines. He 
devoted several years to gaining extensive experience in both 
its editorial and business operations. After serving as a cub 
reporter on The New York Times, he worked for a year as a re- 
porter for The Milwaukee Journal, and then returned to The 
New York Times for assignments on the foreign news desk, as 
a correspondent in London, Paris, and Rome. He returned to 
New York in 1955 as assistant to the publisher. He was named 
assistant treasurer in 1958, and was president and publisher 
from 1963 until 1992 and served as chairman until 1997. In 1972 
he won the Pulitzer Prize for publishing The Pentagon Papers. 
In 2005 he received the Katharine Graham Lifetime Achieve- 
ment Award from the Newspaper Association of America. 
His son ARTHUR OCHS SULZBERGER JR. (1951— ) became 
the publisher of The New York Times in 1992 and chairman 
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in 1997. Sulzberger’s first cousin CYRUS LEO SULZBERGER 
(1912-1993) was a prominent New York Times foreign affairs 
columnist. He wrote a large number of books, among them 
Seven Continents and Forty Years: A Concentration of Memoirs 
(with A. Malraux, 1977). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mandell, in: J. Fraenkel (ed.), The Jews of Aus- 


tria. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Tifft and A. Jones, The Trust: The Pri- 
vate and Powerful Family behind The New York Times (1999). 


[Irving Rosenthal / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


SULZBERGER, MAYER (1843-1923), U.S. jurist and com- 
munal leader. He was born at Heidelsheim, Germany, and was 
to remember the cries of the mobs that were part of the anti- 
Jewish movement that followed the Revolution of 1848. His 
father, a hazzan and teacher, immigrated to the United States 
in 1849 and settled in Philadelphia. Sulzberger studied law in 
the office of Moses A. *Dropsie, was admitted to the bar in 
1865, and became one of the leading lawyers of Philadelphia. 
He was elected a judge of the Court of Common Pleas in 1895. 
In 1909 President William Howard Taft wished to appoint 
him U.S. ambassador to Turkey but Sulzberger preferred to 
remain a judge. He served until 1915 when, by this time presi- 
dent judge of the Court of Common Pleas, he refused to run 
for reelection so that he might devote himself to his Hebrew 
studies. However, he was a member of a commission to re- 
vise the constitution of Pennsylvania in 1920. As a judge he 
impressed the lawyers practicing before him not only by his 
legal learning but by his impatience with words that lacked 
substance. He regarded judicial precedents as “more or less 
tentative hypotheses,” to be followed only when they were so- 
cially serviceable and to be ignored or set aside when they led 
to conclusions at war with new social needs. 

In 1906 he helped organize, and was the first president of, 
the *American Jewish Committee. As its president, he helped 
bring about the abrogation of the commercial treaty between 
the United States and Russia because of Russia's refusal to 
recognize U.S. passports when issued to Jewish citizens. He 
was also a founder and the first president of the Young Men's 
Hebrew Association of Philadelphia, a vice president of the 
Philadelphia Jewish Hospital, which his father had helped 
found, and a trustee of the Baron de Hirsch Fund. Although 
he believed in making Erez Israel a place of refuge and a home 
for Jews, he was not a Zionist and did not believe in a Jew- 
ish state. 

While still in his early twenties, Sulzberger had helped 
Isaac *Leeser in the publication of The Occident and Ameri- 
can Jewish Advocate and, after Leeser’s death in 1868, he con- 
tinued its publication for a year. He was one of the founders 
of the *Jewish Publication Society of America and, for many 
years, chairman of its Publication Committee. He helped re- 
organize, in 1901, the *Jewish Theological Seminary of Amer- 
ica in New York and was a governor of *Dropsie College in 
Philadelphia. He had been secretary of the board of trustees of 
Maimonides College, the first Jewish seminary in the United 
States (1867-73), and was a trustee of *Gratz College from its 
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foundation. He was also one of the original members of the 
*American Jewish Historical Society. Among his other com- 
munal activities was that of trustee of the Jefferson Medical 
College. He collected an important library of Hebrew books 
and manuscripts and in 1902 presented this to the Jewish 
Theological Seminary as the nucleus of its library. Sulzberger 
lectured on Hebrew jurisprudence and government at Dropsie 
College and at the Jewish Theological Seminary. 

The lectures, based principally on a study of the text of 
the Bible, were published as The Am Ha-Aretz — the Ancient 
Hebrew Parliament, a Chapter in the Constitutional History of 
Ancient Israel (1909); The Policy of the Ancient Hebrews (1912); 
The Ancient Hebrew Law of Homicide (1915); and The Status of 
Labor in Ancient Israel (1923). His conclusions in the lectures 
(so he wrote in the preface to the last of these publications) 
may at first sight seem “bizarre” and “will scarcely meet with 
ready acceptance since they depart from notions very gener- 
ally entertained,” but their object was to stimulate the students 
to follow them “without preconceived opinions,’ and also to 
stimulate research. It was in this last volume that he pointed 
out that “a great movement for the protection and improve- 
ment of the laboring mass was initiated in Israel more than 
three thousand years ago, and continued to promote its life 
and literature, becoming indeed a part of the mental condi- 
tion of the people” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Ben-Horin, in: Jsos, 25 (1963), 249-86; 
27 (1965), 75-102; 30 (1968), 262-71; Addresses Delivered in Mem- 
ory of Mayer Sulzberger (1924); L.E. Levinthal, Mayer Sulzberger, 
PJ. (1927); M. Davis, The Emergence of Conservative Judaism (1963), 
362-5; A. Marx, Essays in Jewish Bibliography (1947), 223-38; S. Solis 
Cohen, in: aAJyB, 26 (1924-25), 382-403; L.E. Levinthal, in: Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Law Review, 75 (1926-27), 99-121, 227-46; A. Fri- 
esel, Ha-Tenuah ha-Ziyyonit be-Arzot ha-Berit ba-Shanim 1897-1914 


(1970), index. 
[Charles Reznikoff] 


SULZER, SOLOMON (1804-1890), Austrian cantor and re- 
former of liturgical music. He was cantor in his native town 
of Hohenems, Tyrol, at the age of 16, and from 1826 officiated 
at the New Synagogue in Vienna. His singing won the admi- 
ration of Schubert and Liszt. Sulzer adopted a path of mod- 
erate reform, for which he won the support of the head of the 
community, Isaac Noah *Mannheimer. He sought to “reno- 
vate” traditional hazzanut by taking into consideration the 
musical trends of the time. Sulzer applied his principles in 
his great work Shir Ziyyon (Song of Zion), in the first part of 
which, published in 1840, he purified many melodies of their 
unbecoming additions and trimmings. He allowed his cho- 
ral music, however, to be dominated by the style of Christian 
church music of his time, even using Christian compositions. 
The second part, published in 1866, included recitatives in the 
ancient Polish style, taken from Polish or Russian cantors, 
with improvements. 

Though his innovations aroused little sympathy among 
the cantors of Eastern Europe, they were not considered as 
foreign or “un-Jewish,’ like those of the Reform movement, 
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and they were widely adopted in modern synagogues between 
1835 and 1876. Actually, as was later to become evident, Sulzer 
offered his community only a compromise between his own 
musical compositions and prevailing practice. He himself 
would have preferred complete reform. In a memorandum 
written in 1876, he suggested the introduction of an organ, 
curtailment of the liturgy, the use of German hymns, and even 
abolition of the traditional cantillation of the Torah. His ap- 
proach to hazzanut was that of a professional musician seeking 
a complete break with the old style. This brought him criti- 
cism from Eastern European Jewry or only partial acceptance. 
Nevertheless, Sulzer restored splendor to the prayer service 
and enjoyed wide respect in Central Europe. 

A new scientific edition of Sulzer’s Shir Ziyyon appeared 
in Vienna in the series Denkmaeler der Tonkunst in Oester- 
reich. 

[Ernst Daniel Goldschmidt / Akiva Zimmerman] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mandell, in: J. Fraenkel (ed.), The Jews of 
Austria (1967), 221-9; Idelsohn, Music, 246-60; A. Friedmann, Der 
synagogale Gesang (1908), 121ff.; Sendrey, Music, indexes; A.L. Ringer, 
in: Studie Musicologia, 11 (1969), 355-70; M. Wohlberg, in: Journal of 
Synagogue Music (April 1970), 19-24. 


SUMAC (mishnaic Heb. 318), the Arabic name for the Rhus 
coriaria. This shrub or low tree, belonging to the family Ana- 
cardiadeae, which includes the *terebinth and the *pistachio, 
grows wild in the groves of Israel. The tree is dioecious, with 
pinnate leaves containing a high proportion of tannin which 
is used in the manufacture of leather, whence its Hebrew name 
og ha-bursaka’im (“tanner’s sumac”). The female trees bear 
reddish fruits (in Ar. sumac means “red”) arranged in dense 
clusters. The fruits are shaped like lentils, and are hairy with 
an acrid taste. It is used as a spice by some Oriental commu- 
nities. It was cultivated in mishnaic times and is therefore 
reckoned with those fruits to which the law of *peah applied 
(Pe’ah 1:5), but in Judea where it grew wild abundantly it was 
not very highly valued and a lenient attitude was adopted 
about peah (Dem. 1:1). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 1 (1925), 200-2. ADD. BIBLI- 


OGRAPHY: Feliks, Ha-Zome’ah, 19. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


SUMBAL (Sunbal), SAMUEL (d. 1782), Moroccan diplomat. 
After a prosperous career in trade, Sumbal entered the service 
of the sultan of *Morocco as an interpreter and confidential 
adviser. Ultimately, he was responsible for the conduct of the 
sultan’s foreign policy and was the Moroccan representative 
in all negotiations with the envoys of the European states. In 
recognition of his potential utility, the Spanish government 
granted him a yearly allowance. In 1751 he was sent on a spe- 
cial mission to *Denmark as ambassador. 

Sumbal occupied an important position in the life of the 
Moroccan Jewish communities and was recognized as their 
*nagid. In 1780 he fell into disgrace on the charge of smuggling 
currency abroad, but escaped from prison and made his way 
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to Gibraltar. There he helped to provision the fortress during 
the siege which was in progress. He subsequently returned to 
Morocco, and died in *Tangier. 

Sumbal’s son JOSEPH HAYYIM SUMBAL (d. 1804) then 
went to Denmark, where he successfully asserted his father’s 
financial claims. In 1787 he created a great stir by proclaiming 
a new syncretistic religion. Later he settled in *London where 
by his eccentricity he attracted great attention. In 1794 he 
was appointed Moroccan ambassador to the English court. 
In 1797 he married a well-known actress and journalist, Mary 
Wells, who converted to Judaism. Subsequently, they quar- 
reled and separated, as she recorded in lurid detail in her 
autobiography. He ultimately settled in Altona (Hamburg), 
where he died. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Sumbel (Wells), Memoirs of the Life of 
Mrs. Sumbel, late Wells, 3 vols. (London, 1811); C. Roth, in: Commen- 
tary, 10 (1950), 569-76 (= Jewish Monthly, 4 (1940), 339-53); idem, 
in: Studies and Reports of the Bev—Zvi Institute, 3 (1960), 13-17 (Heb. 


sect.). 
[Cecil Roth] 


SUMER, SUMERIANS. 


Prehistory 

Sumer (Akk. Sumer i Sumerian Kengir) is the earliest known 
name of the land corresponding roughly to the southern half 
of Iraq. It was first settled about 5000 B.c.£. by agricultur- 
ists from the hilly regions to the north and/or east, known as 
Ubaidians because their remains were first uncovered in al- 
Ubaid, a tell near Ur. Nothing is known about their language 
except for traces left in a number of geographical names and 
words, relating to agriculture and technology, borrowed by 
the Sumerians. Following the settlement of the land by the 
Ubaidians, nomadic Semites from the north and west in- 
filtrated the land as settlers and conquerors. The Sumerians 
themselves did not arrive until about 3500 B.c.£. from their 
original home, which may have been in the region of the Cas- 
pian Sea. Sumerian civilization, therefore, is a product of the 
ethnic and cultural fusion of Ubaidians, Semites, and Sume- 
rians; it is designated as Sumerian because at the beginning 
of recorded history it was the Sumerian language and ethos 
that prevailed throughout the land. 


History 

History of a legendary character begins in Sumer in the first 
half of the third millennium with the three partly contempo- 
raneous dynasties of Kish, Erech (Uruk), and Ur. Some of the 
outstanding rulers of this era were: Etana of Kish, a figure of 
legendary fame; Enmerkar, Lugalbanda, and Gilgamesh of 
Erech, three heroic figures celebrated in a cycle of epic tales; 
and Mes-anne-padda of Ur, the first ruler from whom we 
have contemporary inscriptions. The three-cornered struggle 
among these cities so weakened Sumer that for a century or 
so it came under the domination of the Elamite people to the 
east. It recovered during the reign of Lugal-anne-mundu of 
Adab (c. 2500), who is reported to have controlled not only 
Sumer but some of the neighboring lands as well. 
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The Near East in the third millennium B.c.g., showing Sumer lying between the Tigris and Euphrates rivers. Boundaries of modern states are outlined in 


gray. After Y. Aharoni, Carta’s Atlas of the Bible, Jerusalem, 1964. 


Authentic history, recorded on significant contemporary 
documents, begins with the second half of the third millen- 
nium. The earliest-known ruler from this period is Mesilim 
(c. 2475), noted for arbitrating a dispute between the two rival 
city states, Lagash and Umma. In the century that followed, 
Lagash played a dominant political role in Sumer; under one 
of its rulers, Eannatum (c. 2425), it became for a brief pe- 
riod the capital of Sumer. Its last ruler, Urukagina (c. 2360), 
was history’s first-known social reformer; the documents 
from his reign record a sweeping reform of a whole series 
of bureaucratic abuses and the restoration of “freedom” to the 
citizens. Urukagina was defeated by Lugal-zagge-si (c. 2350) 
of Umma, an ambitious king who moved his capital to Erech 
and succeeded in making himself ruler of all Sumer. By 
this time, however, Semites from the north and west had 
infiltrated northern Sumer, and one of their leaders, Sargon 
(c. 2325), defeated Lugal-zagge-si and conquered all Sumer, 
and indeed much of ancient western Asia. Later generations 
claimed that his power extended even to Egypt and India. 
Sargon built a new capital, Agade (biblical, Akkad), and fol- 
lowing his reign the land came to be known as “Sumer and 
Akkad” 

The Dynasty of Akkad endured for over a century. To- 
ward the end of its rule, Sumer suffered a humiliating inva- 
sion by the Gutians from the Zagros hills, and thus came un- 
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der Gutian domination for close to a century (c. 2200-2100). 
Throughout much of this period, however, the city of Lagash 
seemed to flourish, and one of its rulers, Gudea (c. 2140), 
whose statues and inscriptions have made him one of the fig- 
ures best known to the modern world, exercised considerable 
power in spite of the Gutian overlordship. 

Sumer was finally liberated from its Gutian yoke and, un- 
der the Third Dynasty of Ur, founded by Ur-Nammu (c. 2100), 
a king noted as the promulgator of the first-known law code, 
it experienced a remarkable renaissance. Ur-Nammu’s son, 
Shulgi (c. 2080), was one of the great monarchs of the ancient 
world. A rare combination of statesman, soldier, administra- 
tor, and patron of music and literature, he founded Sumer’s 
two leading academies at Nippur and Ur. The last of the dy- 
nasty, the pious, pathetic Ibbi-Sin (c. 2015), was a victim of 
infiltration by the nomadic Amurru from the west, of unre- 
lenting military attacks by the Elamites from the east, and of 
traitorous intrigues by his own governors and generals. Ur was 
finally destroyed and Ibbi-Sin carried off to Elam, a calam- 
ity long mourned by the poets of Sumer in dolorous laments. 
Following the destruction of Ur, Ishbi-Irra, one of Ibbi-Sin’s 
traitorous generals, established a dynasty in Isin (c. 2000) 
that lasted for some 200 years. Isin was destroyed by Rim-Sin 
(c. 1800), a king of neighboring Larsa, who, in turn, was sub- 
jugated by Hammurapi (c. 1750) of Babylon. With the reign of 
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Hammurapi, the history of Sumer comes to an end, and that 
of Babylonia begins. 


Society 

Sumerian society was predominantly urban in character; large 
and small cities dotted the landscape and shaped its social, po- 
litical, and economic life. Physically the city was rather drab 
and unattractive. Streets were narrow, crooked, and winding; 
they were unpaved, uncleaned, and unsanitary. Houses were 
thick-walled mudbrick compounds of several rooms, with 
here and there a more elegant two-story home. But the city 
had its broad boulevards, busy bazaar, and tempting public 
square. Above all, there was the sacred precinct with its mon- 
umental temple and sky-reaching ziggurat. The citizen took 
great pride in his city and loved it dearly, as is manifest from 
the heart-breaking laments in which the poets bewailed its 
destruction. 

The population of the city, which may have varied from 
10,000 to 50,000, consisted of free citizens, serf-like clients, 
and foreign and native slaves. Some of the free citizens were 
high temple functionaries, important palace officials, and rich 
landowners; together these formed a kind of noble class. The 
majority of free citizens were farmers and fishermen, artisans 
and craftsmen, merchants and scribes. The serf-like clients 
were dependents of the temple, palace, and rich estates; they 
were usually given small plots of land for temporary posses- 
sion, as well as rations of food and wool. Slaves were the prop- 
erty of their owners, but had certain legal rights: they could 
borrow money, engage in business, and buy their freedom. 

The basic unit of society was the family. Marriage was 
arranged by the parents, and the betrothal, often accompa- 
nied by a written contract, was legally recognized as soon as 
the groom presented a bridal gift to the bride’s father. Women 
had high legal standing: they could hold property, engage in 
business, and qualify as witnesses. But the husband could di- 
vorce his wife on relatively slight grounds and could marry a 
second wife if the first was childless. Children were under the 
absolute authority of the parents and could be disinherited or 
even sold into slavery. 

Politically, the cities were governed by a viceroy who was 
subject to the king. Kingship was hereditary, but usurpers were 
frequent, and capitals changed from time to time. The king’s 
word and authority were supreme, but he was not an arbitrary 
despot; as intermediary between the people and their gods, it 
was his responsibility to insure the prosperity and well-being 
of the land by leadership in war, the upkeep of the irrigation 
system, the building and restoration of the temples and their 
ziggurats, and the preservation and promotion of law and 
justice. There were also city assemblies of free citizens which 
originally wielded considerable power, but later became con- 
sultative bodies. 


Religion 
The Sumerians believed that the universe and everything in it 


were created by four deities: the heaven-god An, the air-god 
Enlil, the water-god Enki, and the mother-goddess Ninhursag. 
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To help them operate the universe effectively, these four dei- 
ties, with Enlil as their leader, gave birth to, or “fashioned,” a 
large number of lesser gods and goddesses, and placed them 
in charge of its various components and elements. All the gods 
were anthropomorphic and functioned in accordance with 
duly prescribed laws and regulations; though originally im- 
mortal, they suffered death if they over-stepped their bounds. 
Man was created for the sole purpose of serving the gods and 
supplying them with food and shelter, hence the building of 
temples and the offering of sacrifices were man’s prime duties. 
Sumerian religion, therefore, was dominated by priest-con- 
ducted rites and rituals; the most important of these was the 
New Year sacred marriage rite celebrating the mating of the 
king with the goddess of love and procreation. Ethically, the 
Sumerians cherished all the generally accepted virtues. But 
sin and evil, suffering, and misfortune were, they believed, 
also divinely planned and inevitable; hence each family had 
its personal god to intercede for them in time of misfortune 
and need. Worst of all, death and descent to the dark, dreary 
netherworld were man’s ultimate lot, and life on earth was 
therefore man’s most treasured possession. 


The Written Word 

Sumer’s most significant contribution to civilization was the 
development of the cuneiform system of writing into an ef- 
fective tool of communication. It began about 3000 B.c.E. 
as a crude pictographic script used for simple administra- 
tive memoranda, in which the signs represented ideograms 
or logograms; it ended up a thousand years later as a flexible 
phonetic syllabary adaptable to every kind of writing: legal, 
historical, epistolary, and literary. To teach and disseminate 
it, schools were established throughout the land, and thus for- 
mal education came into being. For purposes of instruction, 
the schoolmen developed a curriculum consisting of copying 
and memorizing especially prepared “textbooks” inscribed 
with long lists of words and phrases that covered every field 
of knowledge available to them: linguistic, botanical, zoologi- 
cal, geographical, mineralogical, and artifactual. An important 
part of the curriculum was mathematics, since no scribe could 
function as a competent secretary, accountant, or administra- 
tor without a thorough knowledge of the sexagesimal system 
of notation current throughout the land; the students had to 
copy, study, and memorize scores of tablets involving all sorts 
of mathematical operations, as well as numerous problem texts 
involving their practical application. 

See also *Mesopotamia. 


Biblical Echoes 

There are a number of biblical words that go back in all prob- 
ability to Sumerian origin: ‘anak (Sumerian naga), “tin”; ‘eden 
(edin), “Eden”; gan (gan), “garden”; hekhal (egal), “palace”; 
hiddegel (idiglat), “Tigris”; *ikkar (engar), “farmer”; kisse 
(guza), “chair”; malah (malah), “sailor”; perat (buranum), 
“Euphrates”; shir (sir), “song”; tammuz (dumuzi), “Tammuz”; 
tel (dul), “mound”; tifsar (dubsar), “scribe”; tomer (nimbar), 
“palm-tree” Far more significant are the literary motifs, 
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a result of his own experiences. At the end of this work is his 
commentary to tractate Nazir. He also wrote Ozen Shemuel 
(Amsterdam, 1715), homilies and eulogies; and Me’il Shemuel, 
still in manuscript. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat Bod, 2409, no. 7011; J.M. 
Toledano, Ner ha-Maarav (1911), 148 ff.; J. Ben-Naim, Malkhei Rab- 
banan (1931), 123b. 


AVIMI (second half of the third century c.z.), Babylonian 
amora. He was the teacher of R. *Hisda who declared: “Many 
times I have been vanquished by Avimi,’ referring to a hala- 
khah which Avimi had taught him (Ar. 22a). However, when 
Avimi forgot the tractate Menahot, he went to the bet midrash 
of R. Hisda his pupil, to be reminded. Avimi took the trouble 
to go to him personally, rather than sending for him, believ- 
ing that in this way he would the better succeed in his pur- 
pose. This was in keeping with the statement, “I have toiled 
and achieved,” meaning that he had gone out of his way and 
this had proved worthwhile (Men. 7a, and Rashi, ibid.). R. 
Hisda transmitted many halakhot in the name of Avimi (Suk. 
16b; Ket. 71b, 100); et al.), and also the aggadah that after the 
First Temple was built, the Tent of Meeting was stored away 
beneath the crypts of the Temple (Sot. 9a). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 87-88. 


[Zvi Kaplan] 


AVIMI BEN ABBAHU (beginning of the fourth century 
c.E.), Palestinian amora. He had commercial contacts with 
Babylonia (Ket. 85a). Of his teachings almost nothing has 
been preserved, but he is held up as an exemplar of filial re- 
spect, his father himself praising him highly in this regard. 
The Talmud relates that although Avimi had five grown-up 
sons, when his father R. Abbahu (whose identity is a subject 
of dispute) would visit him, he would rush to open the door 
himself. Once, R. Abbahu, after asking Avimi to bring him 
some water to drink, fell asleep. Avimi waited at his side until 
he awoke (Kid. 31b). Avimi said: “One son may give his father 
pheasants to eat, and yet be driven from the world if he does 
so grudgingly, while another son may cause him to grind in 
a mill, and yet be brought to the world to come if he does so 
respectfully and solicitously” (see ibid., 31a-b). He is said to 
have stated: “The days of Israel’s Messiah will be 7,000 years, 
as it is written (Isa. 62:5): ‘As the bridegroom rejoiceth over 
the bride, so shall thy God rejoice over thee” (Sanh. 99a, and 
Rashi ibid., the bridegroom's rejoicing being seven days, and 
God’s day a thousand years). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Pal Amor; Hyman, Toledot, 88; 
Frankel, Mevo, 60. 


[Zvi Kaplan] 


AVIN (Ravin, Avun, Bun), variations of the same name. 
Ravin, an elision of R. (or Rav) Avin, occurs in the Babylonian 
Talmud, Avun and Bun in the Jerusalem Talmud and Avin in 
both. Many amoraim were called by this name, mostly with 
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the addition of their patronymic but also without it, thus mak- 
ing it at times impossible to identify the author of a halakhic 
or aggadic statement. 

(1) Babylonian amora, c.300. Emigrating to Erez Israel 
where he met R. Johanan and Resh Lakish, he studied under 
Abbahu in Caesarea, R. Zeira in Tiberias, and R. Ilai. He was 
one of the nahutei, i.e., sages who journeyed from Erez Israel 
to Babylonia or vice versa, conveying to the scholars of one 
the teachings of the other. Hence the frequent statement in the 
Talmud: “When Ravin came” (i.e., from Erez Israel to Baby- 
lonia). With the increased persecution in Erez Israel after the 
Edict of Milan, the nahutei settled in Babylonia. Ravin went 
to live in Pumbedita where he was a close associate of *Ab- 
baye, the head of the local academy. 

(2) Palestinian amora of the fourth century, apparently 
the son of the above, according to the tradition that “on the 
day Avin died, Avun his son was born” (Gen. R. 58:2; cf. Ty, 
Kid. 1:7, 61b). He was a colleague of R. Mana, the head of the 
yeshivah of Sepphoris, with whom he was involved in many 
halakhic controversies. Once when Avun built gates for a large 
bet midrash and joyfully showed them to R. Mana, the latter, 
quoting the verse “For Israel hath forgotten his Maker, and 
builded palaces” (Hos. 8:14), replied that it would be prefer- 
able if he had occupied himself with obtaining support for 
students (Ty, Shek. 5:4, 49b). A parable quoted in the name of 
Avun (either 1 or 2) is directed against the various Christian 
sects who were then arguing among themselves as to which of 
them represented the spiritual continuity of Israel. It is to the 
effect that the straw, the chaff, and the stubble disputed with 
one another, each contending that on its account the earth was 
sown. The wheat said to them: “Wait until the harvest, when 
we shall know on whose account the field was sown” When 
the crop was harvested and the owner came to winnow it, the 
chaff was blown away by the wind, the straw was thrown to 
the ground, the stubble burnt and the wheat heaped up. It is 
so with the various nations of the world who claim: “We are 
Israel and on our account the world was created.” Israel said 
to them: “Wait until the coming of the day of the Lord. Then 
we shall indeed know on whose account the world was cre- 
ated” (Song R. 7:3). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frankel, Mevo, 60b; Hyman, Toledot, 89-93; 


Bacher, Pal Amor. 
[Yitzhak Dov Gilat] 


AVINA (third-fourth century), amora. Avina was a Babylo- 
nian who later emigrated to Erez Israel. In Babylon he stud- 
ied under R. *Huna (Git. 66a) and transmitted halakhot in 
the names of R. Jeremiah b. Abba (Shab. 137b), R. *Hisda 
(Pes. 59a), and *Rav (TJ, Ket. 13:4, 36a). He was friendly with 
Geniva, the opponent of the exilarch, Mar Ukva, and when 
Geniva was sentenced to death by the civil authorities, he gave 
instructions that 400 zuz from his estate should be given to 
Avina (Git. 65b). In Erez Israel he became the colleague of R. 
Imi, R. Zeira, and R. *Jacob b. Aha, with whom he held hal- 
akhic discussions, and they transmitted his statements (T), 
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themes, patterns, and ideas that go back to Sumerian proto- 
types: the existence of a primeval sea; the separation of heaven 
and earth; the creation of man from clay imbued with the 
breath of life; the creative power of the divine word; several 
“paradise” motifs; the Flood story; the Cain-Abel rivalry; the 
Tower of Babel and confusion of tongues; the notion of a per- 
sonal, family god; divine retribution and national catastrophe; 
plagues as divine punishment; the “Job” motif of suffering and 
submission; the nature of death and the netherworld dreams 
as foretokens of the building of temples. Not a few of the bib- 
lical laws go back to Sumerian origins, and in such books as 
Psalms, Proverbs, Lamentations, and the Song of Songs there 
are echoes of the corresponding Sumerian literary genres. 
Sumerian influence on the Hebrews came indirectly through 
the Canaanites, Assyrians, and Babylonians, although to judge 
from the Abraham story and the often suggested Habiru-He- 
brew equation, the distant forefathers of the biblical Hebrews 
may have had some direct contact with the Sumerians. The 
Biblical word for Sumer is generally assumed to be Shinar 
(Heb. 1¥3W; Gen. 10:10). It has also been suggested that Shinar 
represents the cuneiform sum(er)-ur(i), ie., Sumer and Ak- 
kad, and that the biblical equivalent of Sumer is Shem (from 
cuneiform sum(er)); hence the anshe ha-shem of the days of 
yore in Genesis 6:4. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.N. Kramer, 
The Sumerians (1963), 343-6. SPECIALIZED AND DETAILED BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: C.J. Gadd, The Cities of Babylonia (CAH’, 1962), 54-60; 
idem, The Dynasty of Agade and the Gutian Invasion (CAH’, 1963); 
49-54; idem, Babylonia c. 2120-1800 B.C.E. (CAH, 1965), 50-56; idem, 
Hammurabi and the End of His Dynasty (CAH’, 1965), 55-62. 


[Samuel Noah Kramer] 


SUMMERS, LAWRENCE H. (1954-_) U.S. economist, secre- 
tary of the Treasury, 27'* president of Harvard University. Born 
in New Haven, Connecticut, Summers is the son of two noted 
economists, Robert and Anita Summers, and nephew of two 
Nobel laureates. His father’s brother, Paul *Samuelson, won the 
Nobel prize in economics in 1970, and his mother’s brother, 
Kenneth *Arrow, won the same prize two years later. 

Larry Summers grew up in Penn Valley, Pennsylvania, 
in the Philadelphia suburbs, and attended the Lower Merion 
public schools. At 16 he was accepted for admission to Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, where he majored in eco- 
nomics and was an active member of the debate team before 
graduating in 1975. For graduate school, Summers moved 
down the Charles River to Harvard University and studied 
under renowned economist Martin Feldstein. After complet- 
ing his dissertation, “An Asset-Price Approach to Capital In- 
come Taxation,” Summers received his Ph.D. in economics in 
1982. He had already been a member of the economics faculty 
at MIT for three years, where he had been named an assistant 
professor in 1979 and an associate professor in 1982. 

Upon receipt of his Ph.D., Summers went to Washing- 
ton to serve as a domestic policy economist for the President's 
Council of Economic Advisors. One year later, Summers, then 
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28, returned to Harvard as the youngest member of the eco- 
nomics faculty to be granted tenure. 

Summers’ research at Harvard was broad ranging, with 
many of his most important contributions coming in the fields 
of public finance, labor economics, financial economics, and 
macroeconomics. He also produced research on topics in in- 
ternational economics, developmental economics, economic 
demography, and economic history. 

In 1987, Summers was named Nathaniel Ropes Professor 
of Political Economy at Harvard and was the first social sci- 
entist to win the Congressionally established Alan T. Water- 
man Award from the National Science Foundation. In 1993, 
Summers received the prestigious John Bates Clark Medal 
from the American Economic Association, an award given 
every two years to the outstanding American economist un- 
der the age of 40. 

Summers returned to Washington in 1991, serving this 
time as vice president of development economics and chief 
economist at the World Bank. Summers guided the Bank’s 
research, statistics, and training programs, and created strat- 
egies for assisting developing nations and the Bank’s global 
loans. Among his highest profile efforts was a publication that 
demonstrated the tremendous return on investing in educat- 
ing girls in developing countries. 

Two years later, President Clinton appointed Summers 
undersecretary of the Treasury for International Affairs, under 
then-Secretary Lloyd Bentsen, giving Summers authority over 
building and executing U.S. international economic policy. In 
1995, incoming Secretary Robert Rubin promoted Summers to 
the Treasury Department's number two post, deputy secretary 
of the Treasury, where he played a high-profile role handling 
many of the United States’ economic, financial, and tax mat- 
ters on the domestic and global stages. At this time, Summers 
worked closely with Alan Greenspan, chairman of the Federal 
Reserve, formulating governmental responses to several finan- 
cial crises in developing nations around the world. 

When Rubin announced his resignation in 1999, Presi- 
dent Clinton chose Summers to be the next secretary of the 
Treasury, and the Senate confirmed him on July 2. Summers 
remained Treasury secretary until President Clinton’s second 
term ended in January 2001. As secretary, Summers served 
as the president's chief financial advisor. He managed a di- 
verse department with a workforce of almost 150,000 em- 
ployees spread across over a dozen bureaus and offices in such 
areas as trade policy, law enforcement, and currency pro- 
duction. 

Summers’ efforts as secretary of the Treasury include 
helping build an enormous pay down of U.S. national debt, 
managing the enactment of the most sweeping financial de- 
regulation in 60 years, reforming the International Monetary 
Fund and international financial architecture as a whole, and 
securing debt relief for the world’s poorest nations. At the 
conclusion of his term, Summers received the department's 
highest honor, the Alexander Hamilton Medal, named after 
the first secretary of the Treasury. 
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After leaving Treasury, Summers served as the Arthur 
Okun Distinguished Fellow in Economics, Globalization, and 
Governance at the Washington-based think-tank, the Brook- 
ings Institution. His work there continued to focus on inter- 
national financial crises. 

In the spring of 2001, after a nine-month search to re- 
place outgoing President Neil Rudenstine, the President and 
Fellows of Harvard College announced their election of Sum- 
mers, then 47, as the 27 president of Harvard University. 
Summers officially assumed the office on July 1, 2001. His 
tenure as president was marked by such university priorities 
as enhancing financial aid for students from families of mod- 
est means, expanding opportunities for students to study and 
work outside the United States, encouraging a comprehensive 
review and renewal of the undergraduate academic experi- 
ence, spurring a range of interdisciplinary initiatives in the 
sciences as well as other academic domains, and planning for a 
major physical expansion of the Harvard campus. His address 
focusing attention on antisemitism in the world from the Cha- 
pel of Harvard University generated international attention. 
Summers began these well-publicized remarks by expressing 
astonishment that the world situation had so changed that he 
would have to speak forthrightly of this problem. Summers 
resigned the Harvard presidency in March 2006. 


[Sheryl Sandberg (2"4 ed.)] 


SUMPTUARY LAWS, enactments issued by communities 
against luxury and ostentation; frequently combined with a 
distinctly class aim - that each should dress according to his 
standing in the community - allied to the wish to help peo- 
ple withstand the temptation of conspicuous consumption 
beyond their means. The sumptuary laws were also designed 
to put an end to anti-Jewish agitations stemming from accu- 
sations of ostentatious living. *Takkanot of a sumptuary na- 
ture referred either to dress and jewelry or to the size of ban- 
quets held at weddings and circumcision ceremonies and the 
number of guests permitted to attend them: e.g., the Rhenish 
*synods of 1202-23 limited banquets to those who participated 
in the religious ceremony. A conference held in 1418 at Forli, 
Italy, limited the number of guests who could be invited to a 
wedding to 20 men, ten women, five girls, and all the relatives 
up to second cousins. They also permitted the wearing of fur- 
lined jackets, in any color other than black, provided that the 
sleeves and the garments themselves were not fringed with 
silk. The Castilian synod convened at Valladolid in 1432 for- 
bade Jews aged 15 and over to “wear any cloak of gold thread, 
olive-colored material, or silk, or any cloak trimmed” with 
these materials on occasions other than “a time of festivity 
or at a reception of a lord or a lady, or at balls or similar so- 
cial occasions.” In the 16‘ and 17‘ centuries the communities 
of Salonika, Mantua, and Rome issued periodic anti-luxury 
regulations. The Cracow community ordinances of 1595 con- 
tained paragraphs on sumptuary laws. The Lithuanian Council 
(see *Councils of the Lands) in 1637, referring to its previous 
regulations which had been wholly disregarded, empowered 
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local rabbis to decide how many guests might be invited to 
festive meals. The Polish Council of Four Lands in 1607 en- 
joined Jews from wearing gentile apparel “in order that the 
Jews be distinguished by their dress.” In 1659 the number of 
invited guests at a circumcision was scaled according to the 
host's means: “a person who pays two zlotys in taxes may in- 
vite 15 persons, four zlotys 20 persons, six zlotys 25 persons, 
including the rabbi, the preacher, the cantor, and the beadle?” 
In Moravia the cost of wedding clothes was determined by the 
amount of the dowry. In Carpentras, the papal possession in 
southeastern France, sumptuary regulations were adopted in 
three stages (1712-40). In many places these statutes were hon- 
ored more in the breach than in the observance. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baron, Community, 2 (1942), 301-7; Halp- 
ern, Pinkas, 17, 91, 460; J.R. Marcus, Jew in Medieval World (1960), 


193-7. 
[Isaac Levitats] 


SUN (Heb., WW; poetical form 779M; Isa. 24:23; 30:26; Song 
6:10, et al.). A deity for Israel’s neighbors, the sun is for Israel 
“the greater light to rule the day’, created on the fourth day of 
creation (Gen. 1:16). In Joseph's dream, the sun and the moon 
personify his parents (Gen. 37:9—-10). In Joshua 10:12-14, the 
sun is said to have stood still to give the Israelites time to de- 
feat the Amorites. 


Cult 

In the Bible, the sun is either feminine or masculine in gender. 
As a deity it is masculine in Mesopotamia, and feminine in 
Ugarit, South Arabia, and other places. The Hittites worshiped 
a god and a goddess of the sun. Under the Sumerian name 
Uta or the Semitic Shamash, the sun, as the god of justice, 
was worshiped especially at the temple of Ebabbar in Sippar, 
in northern Babylonia. In the stele of Hammurapi’s code from 
Susa, Hammurapi is depicted standing before Shamash who is 
seated on a throne (see Pritchard, Pictures, 175, no. 515). 

The rare word for sun 074 (Job 9:7; cf. har heres in Judg. 
1:35, identical with ir shemesh in Josh. 19:41) has no known 
cognate in the Semitic languages. 

The cult of the sun, very popular in Palestine - as is at- 
tested by place-names such as Beth-Shemesh, En-Shemesh, 
Ir-Shemesh - was forbidden in Deuteronomy 4:19 and 17:3. 
It was, nevertheless, introduced into Judah by Manasseh (11 
Kings 21:3, 5). King Josiah abolished the cult (11 Kings 23:5) 
and destroyed the horses and chariots of the sun placed “by 
the kings of Judah at the entrance of the Temple” (23:11). 

See Host of *Heaven; *Moon; *Sundial. 


In the Aggadah 

The usual word for “sun” in rabbinic literature is hammah, 
although shemesh also occurs. The sun and the moon were 
created on the 28th of Elul (pd-re 8). Although they were 
originally equal in size, jealousy induced dissensions between 
them, each claiming to be greater than the other. This necessi- 
tated the reduction in size of one of them, and the moon was 
chosen to be degraded because it had unlawfully intruded 
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into the sun's domain. This is based on the phenomenon that 
the moon is sometimes visible while the sun is still above the 
horizon (pd-rE 6; Gen. R. 6:3). Originally, the sun was des- 
ignated as Jacobs tutelary luminary but later God assigned it 
to Esau, the moon being designated for Jacob. For this reason 
the Jewish people reckon by the lunar calendar (Gen. R. 6:3). 
It was God's original intention that the sun alone should fur- 
nish light to the earth. However, when He foresaw the future 
idolatrous worship of the heavenly objects, He decided that it 
would be better to have two large celestial bodies so that the 
danger of one becoming a central deity would be minimized 
(Gen. R. 6:1). For this reason, the sun and moon stand in judg- 
ment daily before God, ashamed to go forth, pleading “People 
worship us and anger the Holy One, blessed be He!” (Mid. Ps. 
to 19:11). When Joshua bade the sun stand still it first refused, 
but complied when Joshua said, “Faithless servant! Did not 
my ancestor [Joseph] see you in his dream, bowing down to 
him?” (Gen. R. 84:11). 

God placed the sun in the second firmament because 
placing it in the one nearest the earth would have consumed 
all beings by its heat (Mid. Ps. to 19:13). Indeed, the sun is kept 
in a sheath. In the future, God will draw forth the sun from its 
sheath and the wicked will be consumed by its intense heat. 
Hence during that period there will be no Gehinnom (Ned. 
8b). Simultaneously, the sun will heal the righteous of all ills, 
and will be a glorious ornament for them (Ned. 8b). The sun 
ascends by means of 366 steps, and descends by 183 in the 
east and 183 in the west. There are 366 windows in the firma- 
ment through which the sun successively emerges and retires. 
These windows are arranged so as to regulate the sun’s move- 
ments in accordance with the tekufot (“seasons”) of the year. 
The sun bows down before God and declares its obedience to 
His commands. Three letters of God’s name are written on the 
sun's heart, and it rides in a chariot. One set of angels leads it 
by day and another set leads it by night (pd-RE 6). 

The rotation of the sun causes the emission of beams 
and rays just as dust is produced by sawing wood. The sound 
which the sun makes during its rotations would be heard were 
it not for the din of the city of Rome (Yoma 2o0b). The rabbis 
differ as to the color of the sun. One holds that its natural color 
is truly red as it appears at sunrise and sunset, yet it appears 
white during the day because its powerful rays dim the sight 
of man. Another says the sun is actually white, but it appears 
red in the morning when it passes through and reflects the red 
roses of the Garden of Eden, and also toward evening when it 
passes through and reflects the fires of Gehinnom (BB 84a). 
The Talmud deduces the healing efficacy of sunlight from the 
verse “But unto you... shall the sun of righteousness arise with 
healing in its wings” (Mal. 3:20; Ned. 8b). Abraham possessed 
a precious stone which healed the sick. When he died God set 
it in the sphere of the sun (BB 16b). Sunshine on the Sabbath 
is considered a blessing for the poor because they have the 
leisure time to enjoy its rays (Ta’an. 8b). 

An eclipse of the sun is an evil sign for the gentiles while 
an eclipse of the moon augurs evil for the Jews. When the solar 
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eclipse occurs in the eastern horizon it forecasts bad tidings 
for the inhabitants of the East; if in the western horizon it be- 
tokens ill to those of the West; while if it occurs in the zenith 
it threatens the entire world. When the color of the eclipse is 
red it symbolizes war; when gray, famine; when changing from 
red to gray, both war and famine. When the eclipse occurs in 
the beginning of the day or of the night it signifies that evil 
will come soon; if late in the day or night, then it will arrive 
tardily. Jews who are true to their faith need not worry about 
these premonitions since the prophet already said: “...be not 
dismayed at the signs of heaven, for the nations are dismayed 
at them” (Jer. 10:2; Suk. 29a). 

See also *Sun, Blessing of. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ginzberg, Legends, index. 


[Alfred Rubens] 


SUN, BLESSING OF THE (Heb. 7997 313), a prayer service 
in which the sun is blessed in thanksgiving for its creation and 
its being set into motion in the firmament on the fourth day 
of the world (Gen. 1:16-19). The ceremony is held once every 
28 years. It takes place after the morning prayer, when the sun 
is about 90° above the eastern horizon, on the first Wednes- 
day of the month of Nisan. The date is based on calculations 
by the amora *Abbaye, according to whom the vernal equi- 
nox cycle (called mahzor gadol) always begins then (Ber. 59b). 
Although Abbaye’s method became obsolete after the adop- 
tion of R. *Adda’s calendar, the ceremony has not fallen into 
desuetude. The order of the recital is as follows: Psalms 84:12, 
72:5; 75:2, Malachi 3:20, Psalms 97:6 and 148, the benedic- 
tion: “Praised be the Maker of creation,” which is followed by 
Psalms 19 and 121, the hymn El Adon (of the Shaharit prayer 
of the Sabbath), the baraita of Abbaye (Ber. 59b), and the quo- 
tation of an aggadah by R. Hananiah b. Akashya (Mak. 3:16). 
The rite ends with a short thanksgiving prayer in which the 
congregation expresses gratitude for having been sustained 
until this day, and the hope to live and reach the days of the 
Messiah and of the fulfillment of the prophesy of Isaiah “and 
the light of the sun shall be sevenfold, as the light of the seven 
days” (Isa. 30:26). The dates for the ceremony in the second 
half of the 20 century were April 8, 1953 and March 18, 1981. 
For the first half of the 21°t century the dates are April 1, 2009 
and March 18, 2037 

See also *Calendar. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sh. Ar., OH 229:2; Maim. Yad, Berakhot, 
10:18; S. Segner, Or ha-Hammah (1897); J.M. Tukaczinsky, Kun- 
teres Birkat ha-Hammah (1897); Eisenstein, Yisrael, s.v. Birkat ha- 
Hammah; I. Epstein (ed.), The Babylonian Talmud, Zeraim, 1 (1948), 
369-71N.; BT, 4 (1952), 453-55. 


SUNBAT (Sambutia), town of Lower *Egypt. The Jewish 
community seems to have been very old because one of *Abra- 
ham b. Sahlan’s ancestors is mentioned in his family tree as 
having lived there in the ninth century. The community is also 
mentioned in the list of contributions for the redemption of 
prisoners in the middle of the 12" century. *Maimonides ap- 
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pealed to the Jews of Sunbat, in a circular letter addressed to 
the communities of the eastern region of the Delta, and Ana- 
toli b. Joseph, the dayyan of *Alexandria at that time, wrote 
a poem dedicated to Shabbetai, a teacher in Sunbat. It seems 
that the community existed until the 17" century because Jo- 
seph b. Isaac *Sambari reports that in 1623 a Sefer Torah was 
transferred from Sunbat to a synagogue in *Cairo. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mann, Egypt, 1 (1920), 96, 244; 2 (1922), 290; 
Mann, Texts, 1 (1931), 412-3; Neustadt (Ayalon), in: Zion, 2 (1936/37), 


253; Ashtor, in: JJS, 18 (1967), 34-36. 
[Eliyahu Ashtor] 


SUNDERLAND, industrial city in N.E. England. The first 
Jewish settler in Sunderland was Abraham Samuel, a jeweler 
and silversmith. A community probably existed in the 1750s; a 
rabbi, Jacob Joseph, came from Holland in 1790, while the first 
cemetery dates from slightly earlier. Since in the 18 century 
Sunderland was a coal port of some importance, trading with 
Holland, Scandinavia, and Danzig, it attracted Jewish settlers 
from Holland, Bohemia (after foreign Jews were expelled in 
1763), and Poland (between 1760 and 1780). The two congre- 
gations, Polish and Israelite (Dutch and Bohemian settlers), 
combined in 1857 to form the Sunderland Hebrew Congrega- 
tion. Around the 1870s immigration began from Krottingen 
(Lithuania), again by way of the cheap sea route from Danzig. 
A larger influx followed the great fire in Krottingen in 1889. 
This element and other Orthodox Eastern European Jews in 
the 1890s formed the bet ha-midrash which has contributed to 
Sunderland's reputation for Jewish observance and learning. It 
has a yeshivah and a kolel (institute for higher talmudical stud- 
ies). In 1968 there was an estimated Jewish population of 1,350. 
In the mid-1990s the estimated Jewish population dropped to 
approximately 210. The 2001 British census found 45 declared 
Jews in Sunderland. One reason for this apparent sharp decline 
in population probably lies in the fact that *Gateshead, with its 
famous yeshivah, is situated in the same conurbation in north- 
east England. Sunderland has an Orthodox synagogue. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Levy, History of the Sunderland Jewish 


Community (1956); JYB. 
[Vivian David Lipman] 


SUNDIAL. Although sundials can be traced back to earlier 
periods in Egypt and Mesopotamia, the earliest textual refer- 
ence to a sundial appears to be 11 Kings 20:8-11 (cf. Isa. 38:7- 
8). There a shadow-tracking device, ascribed to Ahaz, is used 
for a sign that Hezekiah would be healed. The Masoretic Text 
speaks of maalot ahaz, literally "the steps of Ahaz." Various 
ancient versions and commentators disagree over whether 
the device is an actual sundial or a set of stairs attached to 
Ahaz’s palace. Unfortunately, 1QIsa*, which contains the vari- 
ant maalot ‘lyt, does not resolve this question. 

A fragment ofa portable, disk-shaped sundial excavated 
at Tel Gezer has been dated to the reign of Merneptah (1225- 
1215 B.C.E.) whose cartouches were inscribed on its back. Ear- 
lier representations of this type were found on the ceilings of 
the early 15th century tombs of Amenhotep I and Serenmuth. 
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These appear as a circle subdivided by radiating lines into 24 
equiangular sections. 

A later development, the sundial found at Qumran, was 
shaped like a shallow bowl with three circular dials and a small 
vertical gnomon in its center. The upper dial was divided into 
approximately 90 sections. The middle dial resembled those 
known from 1 Enoch 72, with 18 equiangular 20° “parts.” This 
appears to be a shallow form of the hemisphaericum of Aris- 
tarchus described by Vitruvius (end first cent. B.C.E.). 

For the preceding two dials, since the increments were rep- 
resented by equally spaced “steps” on each dial, and since the 
movement of the shadow of the gnomon travels faster at mid- 
day and slower at the day’s beginning or end, the actual time 
that the shadow spent within each step varied accordingly. Also, 
the number of steps through which the shadow passed each day 
either increased or decreased depending on the season. The sol- 
stices, equinoxes, and months (or “gates”) were tracked by not- 
ing where the first shadow of the gnomon became visible on the 
dial or by the rising of certain constellations at night. 

The latest and most common sundials were the typical 
Greco-Roman, quarter-spherical hemicyclium, and the “coni- 
cal” conicum. Twelve equiangular sections on these dials mea- 
sured hours which in real time varied both according to the 
time of the day and season. Three concentric circles, running 
perpendicular to the hour lines, marked the full extent of the 
shadow at the four cardinal points of the year. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Adam, “Ancient Sundials of Israel, in: BSS 
Bulletin 14 (2002), 52-57, 109-114; Y. Yadin, “Maalot Ahaz; in: Eretz 
Israel 5 (1959); 91-96; pl. 10 (Heb.). 


[Stephen Pfann (24 ed.] 


SUPERCOMMENTARIES ON THE PENTATEUCH, com- 
mentaries mostly on the chief commentators of the Pen- 
tateuch — *Rashi, Abraham *Ibn Ezra, and *Nahmanides. 
Supercommentaries began to be composed soon after the 
appearance of the original commentaries. By far the largest 
number of such supercommentaries are on Rashi, the most 
popular commentator on the Pentateuch. An early super- 
commentary was Minhat Yehudah (Leghorn, 1783). It was 
compiled by *Judah b. Eliezer, probably in Troyes, in the year 
1313. The author quotes comments on Rashi by his teacher 
and earlier authorities. The most extensive supercommen- 
tary is by Elijah *Mizrahi. It was printed for the first time in 
Venice in 1527, some time after the author’s death, and in itself 
is largely quoted and discussed by later supercommentators. 
Prominent rabbis who wrote supercommentaries on Rashi 
included: Israel *Isserlein (Beurim al Perush Rashi..., Venice, 
1519); Obadiah di *Bertinoro (Amar Neke, Pisa, 1810); Samuel 
*Almosnino, whose supercommentary was printed in c. 1525 
in Constantinople with three other supercommentaries; Solo- 
mon *Luria (Yeriot Shelomo, Prague, 1608); Moses *Mat (Ho’il 
Moshe, ibid., 1611); Mordecai *Jaffe (Levush ha-Orah, Prague, 
1604); *Hayyim b. Bezalel (Beer Mayim Hayyim, 1694-99); 
*Judah Loew b. Bezalel (Gur Aryeh, Prague, 1578-79); Issachar 
Baer Eilenburg (Zeidah la-Derekh, Prague, 1623-24); *David 
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b. Samuel ha-Levi, author of Turei Zahav (Divrei David, Dy- 
hernfurth, 1689); David *Pardo (Maskil le-David, Venice, 
1760); and Hayyim *Palache (Palaggi) (U- Vaharta baHayyim, 
Smyrna, 1874). Siftei Hakhamim (Frankfurt on the Main, 1712) 
by Shabbetai *Bass is primarily a selection from other super- 
commentaries. A critical edition of the text of Rashi’s com- 
mentary with a supercommentary, called Zekhor le-Avraham, 
was prepared by Abraham *Berliner (1866). 

The concise, abrupt, and enigmatic style of Abraham 
ibn Ezra gave rise to numerous supercommentaries, not only 
on his commentary on the Pentateuch, but also on those to 
other books of the Bible. However, most of these have re- 
mained in manuscript. Small selections from some of them 
have been published in modern times. Early supercommen- 
taries on Ibn Ezra’s Pentateuch commentary which appeared 
in print were Zafenat Paneah (complete edition 1911-30) by 
Joseph b. Eliezer Bonfils, Mekor Hayyim (Mantova, 1559) by 
Samuel *Zarza, and Megillat Setarim (Venice, 1554) by Samuel 
ibn *Motot - all three from the 14 century. Another 14' cen- 
tury product, Perush ha-Sodot shel ha-raBe al ha-Torah deals 
only with Ibn Ezra’s enigmatic statements. An abridged ver- 
sion of it was published in 1903 (in I. Last, Asarah Kelei Kesef, 
pt. 2). The work has been doubtfully ascribed to Joseph ibn 
*Kaspi. Other supercommentaries on Ibn Ezra were written 
by Moses *Almosnino, Yom Tov Lipmann *Heller, and Solo- 
mon *Maimon. Modern supercommentaries includes those 
by Moses Cremieux, Judah Leib Krinski, Isaac Meijler, and 
Leopold Fleischer. The supercommentary of Solomon Zalman 
Netter, which was first published in 1859, is to a large extent 
based on early supercommentaries. 

One of the chief commentators on the Pentateuch, Nah- 
manides, was widely quoted and discussed by subsequent com- 
mentators. His critical observations on Rashi were dealt with 
by Rashi’s supercommentators, while kabbalists elucidated his 
kabbalistic allusions. Special treatises dealing with these kab- 
balistic references were written by the 14'-century kabbalists 
Shem Tov b. Abraham *Ibn Gaon, Joshua *Ibn Shu’ayb, Meir 
ibn *Sahula, and *Isaac b. Samuel of Acre. Isaac *Aboab (“the 
last Gaon of Castille”) wrote a supercommentary on Nah- 
manides (Constantinople, 1525). Joseph *Caro was said to have 
written explanations on parts of Rashi’s and Nahmanides’ com- 
mentaries. Among rabbis and scholars of modern times who 
wrote supercommentaries or explanatory notes on Nahmanides 
may be mentioned Mordecai Gimpel *Jaffe, Abraham Lieblein, 
Jacob Aryeh Frankel, Isaac *Maarsen, Aryeh L. Steinhart, and 
Joseph Patsanovski. New critical editions of Nahmanides’ com- 
mentary accompanied by a supercommentary were prepared 
by Zevi Menahem Eisenstadt (1958-61; on Genesis only) and 
by C.D. Chavel (1959-60; on the whole Pentateuch). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Schapiro, Parshanei Rashi al ha-Torah 
(1940) (repr. from Bitzaron, 2 (1940), 26-37); M. Friedlaender, Essays 
on the Writings of Abraham ibn Ezra (1877), 213-52; N. Ben-Mena- 
hem, in: Aresheth, 3 (1961), 71-92; Benjacob, Ozar, 475, 479 (no. 729); 
I. Rivkind, in: Ks, 4 (1927/28), 276; M. Kasher and J.B. Mandelbaum, 
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SUPRASKY, YEHOSHUA (1879-1948), General Zionist 
leader in Erez Israel. Born in Goniadz, Bialystok district, Su- 
prasky engaged in trade and industry. He was a delegate to 
the Zionist Conference in Minsk (1902), was a member of the 
Zionist central committee in Russia, and worked for invest- 
ment in Erez Israel. He visited Erez Israel in 1912 and in 1914 
and settled there in 1920. He founded the Ha-Manhil Com- 
pany to build houses in Tel Aviv as well as the Tiberias Hot 
Springs Co. Ltd., and the Kinneret Company in Tiberias. He 
was a member of the Tel Aviv municipal council (1925-32), 
vice chairman of the community board, and a member of the 
Vaad Leummi. A leader of the *General Zionists in Palestine 
and of the world movement, he advocated the encouragement 
of private initiative in the settlement and upbuilding of Erez 
Israel. Suprasky was also a member of the Zionist General 
Council (1921-48), a delegate to 14 Zionist Congresses (from 
the fifth to the 19"), and a founder of the Mifdeh Ezrahi (a 
building and loan fund). Neveh Yehoshu’a in Ramat Gan is 


named in his honor. 
[Abraham Aharoni] 


SURA, site of one of the leading Babylonian academies. In 
fact, two different settlements by the name of Sura are men- 
tioned in the Babylonian Talmud. One was located in Syria 
at the northern extremity of the Euphrates, a 15-days’ journey 
from *Pumbedita. It was an important station on the cara- 
van route from Pumbedita to Erez Israel (Av. Zar. 16b, which 
describes the journey and the encampment of R. Zeira dur- 
ing his aliyah to Erez Israel from Babylonia). This settlement, 
however, was not a center of Torah study and therefore little 
is related about it. 

The famous Sura, the important center of Torah stud- 
ies for several centuries, was located in southern Babylo- 
nia, where the Euphrates divided into two rivers. The soil of 
Sura and its environs was noted for its great fertility. Agri- 
cultural activity was centered around vineyards, orchards, 
wheat, and barley, and the farmers of Sura, among them 
scholars, were intensively involved in these pursuits. They ir- 
rigated their fields with the waters of the Euphrates, planted 
vineyards, engaged in wine growing and its trade, and reared 
livestock. 


The Persian Period 

The growth of Sura was due to the Torah center which was 
established there by *Rav after going to Babylonia from Erez 
Israel in 219. There is no knowledge of an earlier bet midrash 
in Sura, and it seems that Sura’s earlier inhabitants were unfa- 
miliar with Jewish laws. In the course of time, Rav succeeded 
in surrounding himself with hundreds of students from the 
Diaspora; his bet midrash and bet din became the basis of one 
of the two most important religious centers in Babylonia. Rav’s 
takkanot and legal decisions, his halakhic and aggadic state- 
ments and the discussions which opened in their wake, and 
his actions in public and private life provided the foundation 
for the Babylonian Talmud. After Rav’s death in 247 Sura lost 
its central role for seven years, during which time the deci- 
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sive authority in matters of halakhah was wielded by Samuel 
in *Nehardea. 

After Samuel’s death in 254, Sura regained its promi- 
nence under the leadership of Rav *Huna, the disciple of Rav. 
It maintained this status until the end of the third century. At 
the end of the 290s the academy of Pumbedita rose in impor- 
tance, and under the leadership of *Judah b. Ezekiel became 
the center of halakhah in Babylonia. A bet midrash for the 
study of the Torah and teaching continued to exist in Sura, 
but its importance and decisive authority were not regained 
until the days of Rav *Ashi (367-427), who even managed to 
broaden the scope of the academy. In addition to the masses 
of students who streamed there, especially during two months 
of the year, he also instituted the Shabbeta de-Rigla in Sura, 
which was attended by the eminent hakhamim of Babylonia, 
headed by the *exilarch and his retinue. Rav Ashi also built a 
new synagogue. During his time the academy was transferred 
to *Mata Mehasya, which was very near Sura. After the death 
of Rav Ashi, who was one of the most important editors of the 
Babylonian Talmud, the central religious role of Sura dimin- 
ished. In the period of the *savoraim the number of hakhamim 
and students decreased as a result of the upheavals which fol- 
lowed the persecutions of Firtiz and Yazdagird. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neusner, Babylonia, indexes; B.M. Lewin 
(ed.), Iggeret R. Sherira Gaon (1921), 100-2, 105-8, 114-8; Assaf, 
Geonim, 42-70, 261-78; S. Assaf, in: Ha-Shiloah, 39 (1921), 218-20; 
idem, in: Tarbiz, 11 (1939/40), 146-52, 156-9; J. Mann, ibid., 5 (1933/34), 
148-79, 280-1; Mann, Texts, 1 (1931), 63-75, 145-79; Abramson, 
Merkazim, 14, 35-37, 59, 73-76, 113, 159; Neubauer, Chronicles, 2 
(1887), 78, 83-84; A. Scheiber, in: Zion, 18 (1953), 6-13; R.S. Weinberg, 
in: Sinai, 65 (1969), 69-99; Shapira, in: B.M. Lewin (ed.), Ginzei Ke- 
dem, 3 (1925), 3-13; Dinur, Golah, 1 pt. 2 (19617), 102-5; S. Schechter, 
Saadyana (1903), 63-74; L. Ginzberg, Geonica, 1 (1909), 37-52; G. 
Margoliouth, in: JQR, 14 (1902), 307-11; A. Cowley, ibid., 18 (1906), 
399-405; S. Poznaniski, in: REJ, 62 (1911), 120-3; J. Mann, in: JQR, 7 
(1916/17), 463-4; 8 (1917/18), 362-6; 9 (1918/19), 153-60; 11 (1920/21), 
409-22; B. Eshel, Jewish Settlements in Babylonia during Talmudic 


Times (1979), 194-197. 
[Eliezer Bashan (Sternberg) ] 


SURAT, port N. of Bombay. In the 17" century, Portuguese, 
Dutch, and English trading companies arrived in Surat, for 
centuries the main trading center between Europe and Asia. 
A few Jews were among them, often diamond merchants; An- 
glo-Portuguese Jews in London developed a flourishing trade 
with Surat though they were not allowed to settle there. A 
permanent Jewish settlement came into existence in the last 
decades of the 17" century. First to settle were Dutch-Portu- 
guese merchants from Amsterdam, headed by Pedro Pereira 
who conducted widespread commercial transactions associ- 
ated with both the Dutch and the English East India compa- 
nies. Around 1740, they were followed by Anglo-Ashkenazi 
Jews, such as Abraham Elias and then, toward the end of the 
186 century, by Arabic-speaking Jews from *Aleppo, *Bagh- 
dad, and *Basra. One of Surat’s leading merchants was Moses 
*Tobias, who played a prominent role in the affairs of the city. 
When *Bombay became the British administrative center and 
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*Calcutta rose to prominence, the Jewish settlement in Surat 
declined and most of its inhabitants moved to one of these two 
cities. In the 19 century a few individual Jews in government 
service settled in Surat. Some Jewish tombstones of the 178 
and 18" centuries are still preserved. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fischel, in: PAAJR, 33 (1965), 1-20. 
[Walter Joseph Fischel] 


SURE, BARNETT (1891-1960), U.S. biochemist, born in 
Vilkomir (Ukmerge), Lithuania. Sure went to the U.S. in 1908. 
He became professor and head of agricultural chemistry de- 
partment, University of Arkansas in 1927. Sure was an inde- 
pendent discoverer of vitamin E and of a new member of the 
vitamin B complex. He wrote The Vitamins in Health and Dis- 
ease (1933) and Little Things in Life: The Vitamins, Hormones 
and Other Minute Essentials for Health (1937). 


°SURENHUIS, WILHELM (Surenhuysen, Gulielmus Sur- 
enhusius; (1666-1729), Dutch Hebraist. Surenhuis was pro- 
fessor of Greek and Hebrew at the Amsterdam Athenaeum 
Illustre and was in close touch with the German Orientalist 
Johann Christof *Wolff of Hamburg. He published Disserta- 
tio de natura Pandectarum Hebraicarum (1704), the exegetical 
“New Testament catalogue” Sefer ha-Mashweh (1713), and De 
oratione Dominica Hebraica (1715), a Hebrew version of the 
Christian “Lord's Prayer” (with various translations into other 
languages). However, he is best remembered for his monu- 
mental Versio Latina Mischnae et Commentationes Maimoni- 
dis et Obadjae Bertinoro... (6 vols., 1698-1703) in Hebrew and 
Latin. Although Surenhuis used a manuscript Spanish ver- 
sion by Jacob *Abendana in preparing his edition, much of 
the work was original and 40 tractates of the Mishnah were 
translated by the editor himself. An earlier Latin version by 
Isaac Abendana, Jacob’s brother, remains in manuscript (Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, 1663-75). A catalogue of Surenhuis’ li- 
brary appeared in 1730. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat Bod, 2663; J.W. Wesselius 
and P.T. van Rooden, in: StRos, 26 (1992), 136-48. P.T. van Rooden, in: 
Hebrew Study from Ezra to Ben- Yehuda (1999), 257-67. 


[Irene E. Zwiep (24 ed.)] 


SURETYSHIP (Heb. n127¥), one person's undertaking to ful- 
fill the obligation of another toward a third person (called the 
arev, hayyav, and nosheh, respectively). In Jewish law fulfill- 
ment of an obligation is secured primarily through the assets 
of the debtor - “a man’s possessions are his surety” (BB 174a; 
see *Lien) —- and it is in addition to this that a person may 
serve as a surety for the fulfillment of the debtor's obligation 
toward his creditor. 


Suretyship in the Bible and the Talmud 

The biblical term ‘eravon (“pledge”), although philologically 
related to the term ‘arev or ‘arevut, occurs in the sense of an ob- 
ligation secured by property and not personally (Gen. 38:17 ff; 
and see Targ. Onk. and Rashi thereto; cf. Neh. 5:3). The form of 
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personal pledge mentioned in the matter of Judah's undertak- 
ing to Jacob to be surety for Benjamin’s safe return (Gen. 43:9) 
has no bearing on the present discussion, since Judah was at 
one and the same time surety and principal debtor (ibid., 8; 
and see She’iltot 32). Detailed discussion of suretyship is to be 
found in Proverbs, where the surety’s undertaking is described 
as given verbally and accompanied by a handshake (teki‘at kaf; 
Prov. 6:1-53 11:15; 17:18; 22:26; see also Job 17:3). It is likely that 
a handshake also served as the mode of establishing other 
kinds of obligations (see Ezra 10:19). In the Book of Proverbs 
there is a strong exhortation against undertaking a suretyship 
obligation because, if it is unfulfilled, the creditor might levy 
payment even on the surety’s garments and bedding (20:16; 
22:27; 27:13). Since this is the extreme consequence with which 
the surety is threatened, it may be deduced that the creditor is 
forbidden to subject the surety to personal bondage, just as he 
is forbidden from so subjecting the debtor (see *Obligations, 
Law of). Suretyship involving the bodily subjection of an in- 
dividual is to be found only in the field of military law, with 
reference to the taking of hostages in time of war (11 Kings 
14:14; 11 Chron. 25:24). 

A guarantee to present the debtor before his creditor and 
the court (on due date) is described in the Talmud as “the law 
of the Persians” (BB 173b). The existence of this phenomenon 
in Jewish law was hinted at in geonic times (Sheelot u-Teshu- 
vot ha-Geonim, no. 213), but Maimonides denied the validity 
of this form of suretyship (Yad, Malveh, 25:14; also see Has- 
sagot Rabad and Maggid Mishneh thereto). The unfavorable 
attitude expressed in Proverbs toward the very act of under- 
taking a suretyship obligation is reflected also, although to a 
lesser degree, in the apocryphal books (Ecclus. 8:13; 29:17-20). 
Even in talmudic times suretyship is mentioned as one of the 
things a man is advised to avoid (Yev. 109a). 


Formation of Suretyship 

At first Jewish law recognized suretyship only insofar as it was 
undertaken before or at the time of the creation of the debt- 
or’s principal obligation (BB 10:7; “If a man loaned his fellow 
money on a surety’s security. ..”), because in such an event “he 
had lent him the money through his trust in the surety” (ibid., 
8). R. Ishmael decided that a written suretyship was valid even 
if it was given after creation of the principal obligation (ibid.; 
and cf. Ket. 101b-102b). Some of the early amoraim held that 
such a suretyship was valid even if it was undertaken verbally, 
but the halakhah was decided in accordance with the opinion 
of R. Nahman, to the effect that a verbal suretyship is valid if 
given at the time of creation of the principal obligation (“at 
the time the money is handed over”); otherwise (ie., “after 
the money has been handed over”) it will only be valid if ac- 
companied by a kinyan sudar (see *Acquisition, Modes of; BB 
176a-b and Codes). The distinction stems from the general 
principle in Jewish law that the promissor’s “final making up 
of the mind” (gemirat ha-daat, see *Contract) is an essential 
precondition of a valid undertaking. Hence it may be pre- 
sumed that this requirement is satisfied on the part of the 
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surety whenever the loan is given “on his security” - even if 
undertaken verbally - since he is aware that the very loan is 
given on the strength of his suretyship; the position is differ- 
ent, however, if the suretyship is given after the execution of 
the loan transaction, since then the surety’s final decision is 
not manifest unless his verbal undertaking is accompanied by 
the formality of a kinyan sudar. According to the view of the 
Babylonian amoraim, which was accepted as the halakhah, the 
possible absence of a gemirat ha-daat was to be feared more 
with a suretyship undertaking than with any other kind of un- 
dertaking, since the very essence of the suretyship undertak- 
ing is tainted with the defect of *asmakhta - i.e., the surety’s 
confident assumption that the borrower will pay the debt and 
the claim against him will never materialize. The invalidating 
effect of asmakhta on suretyship was overcome by the scholars 
through reasoning that the surety derives pleasure from being 
regarded as trustworthy and a man of means. 

In the following cases a verbal suretyship without a kin- 
yan is valid even if it is undertaken after establishment of the 
principal obligation: if it is given on the instructions of the 
court (BB 176b and codes); if on the strength of the suretyship 
the lender has returned to the borrower the bond of indebt- 
edness or pledge (Sh. Ar., HM 129:3); and if the surety is not 
an individual but the community or its representative (Resp. 
Maharam of Rothenburg, ed. Prague, no. 38; see also *Public 
Authority). Alternatives to a kinyan sudar also came in to be- 
ing. Thus, according to some of the posekim, a written sure- 
tyship obviates any need for a kinyan (Nov. Ramban, and Beit 
ha-Behirah, BB 176; Sh. Ar., HM 129:4). Suretyship may also be 
established by handshake whenever custom decrees that an 
obligation may be established in this way (Darkhei Moshe, HM 
129:5; Rema, HM 129:5). It is interesting to note the historical 
changes concerning the use of a handshake as a means of es- 
tablishing a suretyship obligation. In biblical times it had this 
function; it fell into complete disuse during the talmudic pe- 
riod, and it appeared again in post-talmudic times under the 
influence of its use in other contemporary legal systems. Ac- 
cording to some of the posekim, even a verbal suretyship un- 
dertaken after the establishment of the principal obligation is 
valid if it is the custom to dispense with the need for a formal 
kinyan (see *Minhag). 


Arev and Arev Kabbelan 

The tannaim and the amoraim of Erez Israel knew the regu- 
lar form of surety (arev) in which the creditor must first sue 
and seek to recover payment from the debtor; only when the 
debt cannot be satisfied out of the debtor’s property may the 
creditor turn to the surety for payment, because it is presumed 
that it was the surety’s intention to become liable for the debt 
only in such an event. A creditor who wished to ensure effec- 
tive recovery of the debt could stipulate with the surety that “T 
shall recover from whomever I choose,’ whereupon he could 
claim directly from the surety whether or not the debtor had 
sufficient property to satisfy the debt. R. Simeon b. Gamaaliel’s 
opinion, that as long as the debtor has property, payment 
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must always be demanded from him first, was not accepted 
as halakhah (BB 10:7; TJ, BB 10:14, 17d, and see statements of 
R. Johanan, loc. cit.). The Babylonian amoraim, however, in- 
terpreted these mishnaic statements (in the light of R. Johan- 
an’s variant version) to mean that even when the creditor has 
stipulated with the surety as mentioned above, he may not, in 
the opinion of all, demand payment from the surety as long 
as the debtor’s known assets, such as land, have not been ex- 
hausted. In their opinion, the only case in which the creditor 
may claim directly from the surety without first excusing the 
debtor (even if he has known assets) is when the surety is an 
arev kabbelan, that is, when he has carefully formulated his 
undertaking in a particular manner so as to avoid the use of 
terms such as “loan” or “suretyship,” saying instead, e.g., “Give 
to him and I shall give to you.” Thus, once more, R. Simeon b. 
Gamaliel’s contrary opinion, that the debtor must first be ex- 
cused if he has any property even if the surety is an arev kab- 
belan, was not accepted as halakhah (BB 173b and Tos. ad loc. 
s.v. Hasurei Mehasrei). 

An explanation for the restraint on the freedom of con- 
tract in suretyship, contrary to the general principle of Jew- 
ish law that “contracting out of the Torah” is permissible in 
matters of civil law, lies in the apprehension expressed by the 
Babylonian amoraim about the surety’s lack of final resolve 
when making a suretyship undertaking, and the resulting in- 
ference that the surety does not seriously intend to be bound 
by his undertaking as long as the debt may be recovered from 
the principal debtor - even if he has expressly agreed to it 
(Rashba, Nov. BB 173b). In post-talmudic times the schol- 
ars sought ways in which to overcome the restriction on the 
freedom of stipulation in suretyship because of its limiting 
effect on the scope of credit transactions. Some scholars in- 
terpreted the statements of the Babylonian amoraim to mean 
that they, like the amoraim of Erez Israel, held the opinion 
that the creditor might claim directly from the surety once 
he has stipulated with the latter to recover “from whomever I 
choose” (Ibn Miggash, quoted in Sefer ha-Terumot, 35:2; Yad, 
Malveh 25:4; and see Elon, bibl., 203ff.). Other scholars con- 
sidered the version “I shall recover from whomever I choose” 
to be ineffective and distinguished it from one worded “T shall 
recover first from whomever I choose,’ holding that this en- 
titles the creditor to claim directly from the surety whether or 
not the debtor has any property (Ramban, Nov. BB 173b; Tur, 
HM 129:17, et al.). The halakhah was decided according to the 
former opinion (Sh. Ar, HM 129:14). 

The post-talmudic socioeconomic realities spurred a 
number of further developments designed to enable the credi- 
tor to claim directly from the surety, including a regular surety, 
even without prior stipulation to this effect. Thus it was laid 
down that if the debtor is violent and does not comply with 
the judgment of the court, or if he is abroad and the suit 
against him involves many difficulties, or if he has died, the 
creditor may claim directly from the surety (Yad, Malveh 25:3; 
26:3 and Maggid Mishneh thereto; Sh. Ar., HM 129:8-12). The 
creditor always retains the right to claim first from the debtor, 
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even when he is entitled to claim directly from the surety, and 
the debtor is not entitled to refer him to the surety; however, 
if the surety is a kabbelan who has personally received the 
money of the loan from the lender and passed it on to the 
borrower, no legal tie will have been created between lender 
and borrower, and the lender will be entitled to recover the 
debt from the surety alone (Yad, Malveh 26:3; Sh. Ar., HM 
12.9115, 19). 


Substance and Scope of Suretyship 

The surety’s obligation is secondary to that of the principal 
debtor; hence the validity of the suretyship obligation is co- 
extensive with that of the principal obligation, and extinction 
of the latter automatically terminates the suretyship: “if there 
is no debt, there is no suretyship” (Resp. Maharashdam, HM 
no. 218). Thus, e.g., if the principal obligation is void because 
the debtor was acting under duress (see *Ones), the suretyship 
will be equally ineffective - even though it was undertaken 
according to the law (ibid. and Resp. Reshakh, pt. 1, no. 44). 
Moreover, the same result follows even when the underlying 
principal obligation is essentially valid but cannot be realized 
against the debtor on account of a procedural defect, as may 
happen if the name of the debtor and other details mentioned 
in a bond of indebtedness fit two persons and do not allow 
for his proper identification, thus barring proceedings against 
him. In such an event the surety, too, cannot be called upon 
for payment, not even in the case where he is surety to two 
debtors who have identical names (Bek. 48a; Tur and Sh. Ar., 
HM 49: 10; cf. also the contrary opinion of Rema, HM 129:8 
and Bah thereon). 

On the other hand, suretyship may be undertaken in re- 
spect of only a part of the principal obligation, and the surety 
may also stipulate that his obligation shall only be in effect for 
a specified period after the debt has fallen due (Resp. Rashba, 
vol. 1, no. 1148; Rema and standard commentaries to Sh. Ar., 
HM 129:1 and Tur, ibid.; Arukh ha-Shulhan, HM 129:7). Surety- 
ship may be undertaken in respect of either an already existing 
principal obligation or one about to be established, the sole 
distinction between them being their two different modes of 
establishment (see above). The validity of suretyship in respect 
of a debt of an unfixed amount is a matter on which there is a 
division of opinion in the codes. It was held by some scholars 
that if the surety has said, “I am surety for whatever amount 
you shall give,” he is liable for the whole amount, “even if one 
hundred thousand” (Yad, Malveh, 25:13; see Samuel b. Hophni, 
bibl., ch. 3). According to other posekim, the surety is not li- 
able at all in such an event: “since he does not know what it is 
that he has bound himself for, neither can he have made a fi- 
nal resolve nor has he bound himself” (Yad, loc. cit.). A third 
opinion is that the suretyship is binding to the extent of the 
amount for which the surety may reasonably be presumed 
to have bound himself, with attention given to his financial 
means (Hassagot Rabad and Maggid Mishneh loc. cit.). The 
halakhah was decided to the effect that a suretyship for an un- 
specified amount is valid (Sh. Ar., HM 131:13). 
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Scope of the Surety’s Liability 

The suretyship obligation includes liability for the expenses 
incurred by the creditor in claiming payment, such as the costs 
of a legal suit (Sh. Ar., HM 129:10 and Sma n. 29), and for any 
other reasonable loss suffered by the creditor (Tur, HM 131:7-10 
and Maharik, quoted in Beit Yosef, ibid., Sh. Ar., HM 131:7-8). 
According to the majority of the posekim, a regular surety is 
discharged from liability if the creditor, after due date of pay- 
ment, neglects to recover the debt from the debtor when he 
has the possibility of doing so (Tur and Sh. Ar., HM 131:4; Beit 
Yosef and Bah thereto). Similarly, “if the debtor was present 
in the town when the debt fell due for payment and the credi- 
tor allowed him to depart the town, he cannot claim from the 
surety” (Keneset ha-Gedolah, HM 129; Tur no. 58). The surety 
is likewise discharged from liability if the creditor releases 
any of the debtor’s property which he holds as a pledge (Resp. 
Rashba, vol. 1, no. 892; Sh. Ar., HM 129:8 and Rema thereto; 
Sma HM 129-26; Arukh ha-Shulhan uM 129:26). 


Suretyship in Respect of Different Kinds of Obligations 
In general, suretyship may validly be undertaken with refer- 
ence to all kinds of obligations, regardless of the manner in 
which they arise (for instance from loan, the most common 
case, tort (Git. 49b), and so on). In certain cases, however, this 
has been a matter of halakhic dispute, particularly with refer- 
ence to the husband’s *ketubbah obligation. Among the tan- 
naim and amoraim of Erez Israel, and for most of the period 
of the Babylonian amoraim, there was never any doubt that a 
person could be surety for the husband’s obligations toward 
his wife in respect of her ketubbah (BB 9:8; BB 174b, in the mat- 
ter of Moses bar Azri). However, in the sixth generation of the 
Babylonian amoraim, following on their raising the problem of 
the invalidating effect of asmakhta on suretyship (see above), 
they likewise called into question the measure of final resolve 
and seriousness with which the surety might undertake his 
obligation in respect of a ketubbah liability. There were two 
reasons for this: firstly, because it was considered that in such 
a case the surety intends no more than to perform a mitzvah 
and to bring about a matrimonial tie between the couple con- 
cerned; secondly, because in this case the husband undertakes 
to give his wife an amount which comes out of his own pocket 
and not one which the wife has initially expended - unlike 
the case of a loan, for instance, in which the creditor is made 
to incur an actual expenditure. Special requirements were ac- 
cordingly laid down for the validity of suretyship as regards 
the ketubbah. Some scholars held regular suretyship to be en- 
tirely ineffective here, except if the surety is the groom's father 
(because of the kinship the existence of gemirat ha-daat may 
be presumed), in which case it is valid if executed by kinyan 
sudar; other scholars held that regular suretyship is effective 
when executed by kinyan sudar, and that this formality is un- 
necessary when the surety is the groom’s father. If the surety- 
ship is of the kabbelan type, the scholars agree that it is valid 
in all cases and there is no need for a kinyan (BB 174b; Yad, 
Malveh 25:6; Ishut 17:9 and Hassagot Rabad thereto). 
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With regard to a gift, the scholars are further divided on 
the question of whether the suretyship undertaking in respect 
of this is to be treated like suretyship for the ketubbah (because 
in gift also the donee will suffer no actual loss if the transaction 
is not carried out), or whether it should be regarded otherwise 
since in the case of a gift it cannot be said that the surety’s in- 
tention is the performance of a mitzvah; (Tur, HM 129 and Beit 
Yosef thereto, no. 5; Sh. Ar., EH 102:6 and Rema thereto). 


A Surety’s Right of Recourse Against Debtor 

A surety has the right to recoup from the debtor whatever 
he has paid to the creditor in discharge of the principal ob- 
ligation. In order for him to succeed in his claim against the 
debtor, it will not suffice for the surety to present the bond 
of indebtedness as holder thereof; he must prove - by way of 
the creditor's certification or in some other equally persuasive 
manner - that he has actually discharged the debt (Tosef. BB 
11:15; Yad, Malveh, 26:7-8; Sh. Ar., HM 130:1, 3). The surety’s 
right of reimbursement is to be explained either on the basis 
of an implied agreement between the debtor and the surety 
that the latter will be entitled to reimburse himself from the 
former if he discharges the principal obligation, or that upon 
receiving payment from the surety the creditor assigns to him 
(by way of subrogation) his right of recovery against the debtor 
(BB 32b and Rashbam thereto; Maggid Mishneh, Malveh 26:8; 
and see below). 

The right of recourse against the debtor is available to the 
surety only when his suretyship has been solicited by the for- 
mer and, in the case of a regular surety, only after the creditor 
has already proceeded against the debtor (Yad, loc. cit. 6; Sh. 
Ar., HM 131:2). For if he is a surety on his own initiative, “any 
person who wishes to avenge himself of his neighbor might 
do so by becoming surety for him in order to turn to the lat- 
ter after discharging his debt” (Resp. Radbaz no. 2084); an 
unsolicited surety is in the position of a volunteer who pays 
another’s debt without the latter’s knowledge or approval and 
as such also has no right of action against the debtor (Ket. 
107b-108a; Yad, loc. cit.; Sh. Ar., HM 128:1; see also *Unjust 
Enrichment). Suretyship established in the debtor’s presence 
will be presumed to have been undertaken with his approval 
(Resp. Radbaz, no. 2084; Lehem Mishneh to Yad, Malveh 26:6). 
There is also an opinion that the surety has a right of recourse 
against the debtor even if he has not been solicited by him 
(Maggid Mishneh, relying on the opinion of Rabad to Yad, 
Malveh, 26:6; cf., however, Tur, HM 129 and Resp. Radbaz no. 
2084, where this view is contested and Rabad’s opinion inter- 
preted differently). The surety’s right of recourse extends not 
only to the amount of the principal obligation but also to the 
expenses he has incurred in the matter, because it is presumed 
that the debtor “takes upon himself... to compensate for and 
make good all loss... even without expressly stipulating to this 
effect” (Resp. Rosh 18:7; Tur and Sh. Ar., HM 131:7ff.), except 
for unreasonable expenses such as “interest much above the 
customary” (Beit Yosef, HM 131, n. 7; and see above with regard 
to the scope of the surety’s liability). 
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Plurality of Sureties and Debtors 

If there are several sureties, the creditor may not claim more 
from each than his proportional share of the debt, unless he 
has expressly contracted for the right to recover the whole 
amount of the debt from any of them (Tosef. BB 11:15). Mai- 
monides, contrary to this halakhah, held that the creditor may 
recover the whole of the debt from any one of several sureties, 
and Abraham b. David of Posquiéres was of the opinion that 
the matter is determined by local custom, but other posekim 
confirmed that a proportional share only may be recovered 
from each (Yad, Malveh 25:10 and Hassagot Rabad thereto; 
Sh. Ar., HM 132:3 and standard commentaries). Where several 
debtors are jointly involved in a single legal transaction - such 
as “two who borrow on the same bond... or a partner who 
borrows on behalf of the partnership” - some of the posekim 
hold that each is a principal debtor in respect of the whole 
debt, but the majority opinion is that each is liable as princi- 
pal debtor in respect of his proportional share only and must 
be considered a regular surety as regards the rest of the debt; 
i.e., the creditor must first claim from each his proportional 
share, and only if one of them is unable to pay will the other 
be liable as surety for him (TJ, Shevu. 5:1, 36a; Yad, 5:9 and 
standard commentaries; Tur and Sh. At., HM 77:1-2; for fur- 
ther particulars see *Obligations, Law of). 


In the State of Israel 

In 1967 the Knesset enacted the Surety Law, which replaces 
the provisions of the Mejelle (Ottoman law) on this subject. 
Although largely based on Jewish law, it nevertheless deviates 
from it on one central matter. The law provides that “the surety 
and debtor are jointly and severally liable to the creditor, but the 
creditor may not require of the surety fulfillment of his sure- 
tyship without first requiring the debtor to discharge his debt” 
(sec. 8). The creditor is not required to make prior demand of 
the debtor if this need is waived by the surety, or if it is clear that 
the debtor has no property, or if service of the demand against 
him involves special difficulties. The law accordingly allows the 
creditor to turn directly to the surety, even a regular one, since 
a demand from the debtor is a mere formality and it is not nec- 
essary that legal proceedings be instituted against him. This ac- 
cords with the attitude of both the Mejelle (arts. 643, 644) and 
English law, both of which dispense even with the need for a 
prior demand from the debtor, a requirement which is indeed 
of little practical value (E. Jenks, Digest of English Civil Law, 1 
(1938°), 277, no. 682). On the other hand, Swiss law (Code des ob- 
ligations, para. 495-6) and the Nordic Draft Code of 1963 (see V. 
Kruse, A Nordic Draft Code (1963), para. 1301) accord with Jew- 
ish law in this respect and require the creditor, in the absence 
of an express agreement to the contrary, to claim first from the 
principal debtor and to exhaust execution proceedings against 
him before turning to the surety, except if there are special dif- 
ficulties involved in suing the debtor. Swiss law furthermore 
recognizes the institution of Solidarbuergschaft (ibid. para. 496), 
which is akin to the arev kabbelan in Jewish law. 


[Menachem Elon] 
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Arevut and Asmakhta 

According to Professor Berachyahu Lifshitz, a regular surety 
(hereinafter - guarantee) signifies a promise to pay a credi- 
tor if the debtor defaults, and is the prototype for all forms 
of promises. This is the case in Roman law as well as in Jew- 
ish law. Indeed, various sources indicate that the word ‘are- 
vut did not originally connote a specific kind of undertaking, 
being rather a generic term for undertaking. This is also in- 
dicated by the verses from the Book of Proverbs cited in the 
relevant passage in Bava Batra 173b: According to their literal 
meaning, they deal with a commitment given by one person 
to another, and not necessarily in the context of a third party, 
the debtor. 

In Jewish law there is a dispute whether a promise (= *As- 
makhta) is binding or not. This is the import of the Talmu- 
dic statement (ibid.) that the validity of a guarantee depends 
on the aforementioned debate. It is also the reason for Rabbi 
Ashi’s statement (ibid.), which became the accepted expla- 
nation for the validity of the guarantee obligation — that the 
guarantor “assumes the responsibility.” In other words: from 
that moment onward the guarantor becomes indebted, thereby 
removing the guarantee transaction from the category of a 
general promise, the fulfillment of which is contingent upon 
a future occurrence. The pleasure imputed to the guarantor 
by reason of the creditor’s trust in him (upon the transfer of 
the money) causes him to agree to this type of undertaking. 
If the guarantee is given after the transfer of money, there is 
a requirement for a kinyan sudar, a symbolic act of transfer 
whose mode of operation, legally, creates a bond “as of now,” 
due to some benefit purportedly derived by the person giving 
the undertaking. A conditional guarantee is invalid, just like 
any other conditional undertaking, unless given according to 
the halakhic rules governing conditions. 

According to this approach, the arev kablan is also con- 
sidered the recipient of the funds just like the “real” debtor, 
and therefore it is possible to collect payment directly from 
him without first attempting to collect from the principal 
debtor, for he too is considered a “debtor.” 


In the Decisions of the Israeli Supreme Court 

Reliance on the laws of guarantee in Jewish law is found in the 
case of Maor (ca 8034/95 Maor v. John, 52 (4) PD 97; Justice Y. 
Englard). In that case, at the request of his creditor, a restrain- 
ing order was issued against the debtor to prevent him from 
leaving the country. In order to obtain the creditor’s consent to 
the debtor's leaving the country for a short period in order to 
raise funds, a third party signed a shetar arevut (deed of guar- 
antee), in which he gave a commitment that the debtor would 
return to Israel by a specific date, and if not - the guarantor 
would be responsible for all his debts. The debtor delayed his 
return to Israel, and two weeks after the date he was supposed 
to return he was killed in a traffic accident abroad. His body 
was brought to Israel for burial. The guarantor argued that 
the guarantee had never taken effect, because the debtor had 
intended to return to Israel, even though he was late, and it 
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Shev. 4:2, 35a; Pes. 5:5, 32c). The Talmud also relates an argu- 
ment between Avina and a sectarian (Sanh. 39a-b). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 97ff. 
[Yitzhak Dov Gilat] 


AVINERI, SHLOMO (1933- _), Israeli political scientist and 
educator. Born in Bielsko, Poland, Avineri arrived in Pales- 
tine in 1939 with his family who settled in Herzliyya. Avineri 
studied political science and history at the Hebrew Univer- 
sity of Jerusalem, and received his doctorate for a thesis “The 
Concept of Revolution.” 

Avineri has served on the academic faculty of the He- 
brew University since 1959. In 1974 he became professor and 
in 1975-76 he served as dean of the Faculty of Social Sci- 
ences. In 1999-2001 he was director of the Institute for Euro- 
pean Studies and in 2001 became professor emeritus. Over 
the years he was also a visiting professor in universities in the 
US. and Britain. 

His research work was initially an extension of his doc- 
toral thesis, dealing with the social and political thought of 
Karl Marx. It was connected to the discovery and publication 
of the philosophical manuscripts of the young Karl Marx. His 
research addressed the relationship between the philosophical, 
humanistic, and anthropological writings of the young Marx 
and his economically-orientated later writings. He claimed 
there was a degree of continuity in Marx’s thought and that the 
mature Marx cannot be understood without the presupposi- 
tions of earlier thought. This research led Avineri to consider 
the philosophy of Hegel and its relationship with modern to- 
talitarianism (of the left and the right). His research showed 
that the view presented by Karl Popper of Hegelian philoso- 
phy as a form of modern totalitarianism did not present an 
adequate picture of the Hegelian philosophy and its heritage. 
Avineri was awarded the Rubin Prize in 1969 for his research, 
the Naftali Prize in 1971, and the Present Tense Award (Amer- 
ican Jewish Communities) in 1982. In 1996 he received the 
Israel Prize for political science. 

In 1970 Avineri published an article in Commentary 
calling for a dialogue with the Palestinians. In the following 
year he edited a book Israel and the Palestinians, which 
explored the possibility of negotiations with the pLo. When 
he was appointed director-general of the Foreign Ministry 
by Foreign Minister Yigal Allon, the Likud opposition took 
exception to Avineri’s statements calling for the establish- 
ment of a Palestinian state in the West Bank and tried unsuc- 
cessfully to block his appointment by a parliamentary mo- 
tion. 

After his year in the Foreign Ministry, Avineri devoted 
himself to researching the intellectual origins of Zionism. He 
tried to place Zionism in the context of 19**-century social- 
ism and nationalistic movements. He has taken a deep in- 
terest in recent developments in East Europe where he was 
one of the first Israeli academics to be invited to give talks in 
seminars in the Soviet Academy of Sciences in the U.S.S.R., 
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Poland, Hungary, and the former German Democratic Re- 
public. He was an observer to the 1989 elections in Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia. 

His books include several works on Marx and Marx- 
ism as well as The Making of Modern Zionism (1982), Moses 
Hess: Prophet of Communism and Zionism (1985), Arlosoroff: 
An Intellectual Biography (1989), Communitarianism and In- 
dividualism (with De-Shalit, eds., 1992), Jews of the Former 
Soviet Union: Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow (with Chelnov 
and Gitelman, 1997), Integration and Identity: Challenges to 
Europe and Israel (with Weidenfeld, eds., 1999), and Politics 
and Identities in Transformation: Europe and Israel (with Wei- 
denfeld, eds., 2001). 


[Elaine Hoter / Shaked Gilboa (2™4 ed.)] 


AVINERI, YITZHAK (1900-1977), Israeli grammarian and 
philologist. Avineri was born in the Ukraine and first came 
to Erez Israel in 1913, and studied at the Herzliyyah Hebrew 
Gymnasia. He returned to Europe, however, to study in Ber- 
lin and Paris, and after graduating from the Sorbonne in 
mathematics, he took up permanent residence in Erez Israel 
in 1926. Despite his proficiency in mathematics he devoted 
himself entirely to research in the Hebrew language, and his 
encyclopedic knowledge of sources made him an outstand- 
ing expert in his field. 

His major work Heikhal ha-Mishkalim, on which he 
worked for 40 years, garnered him the Prize of the Academy 
of the Hebrew Language, but his four-volume Heikhal Rashi 
is regarded as his most important work. He was engaged in 
the preparation of a revised edition at the time of his death. 
His book Yad ha-Lashon is a collection of the numerous ar- 
ticles he published in the course of his life, arranged alpha- 
betically as an encyclopedia of modern Hebrew linguistics 
and grammar. 


AVIN THE CARPENTER, man of outstanding piety in Bab- 
ylon in the third century c.z. R. *Huna said to him that as a 
reward for his piety, two great men would emerge from his 
home. This prophecy was fulfilled in the person of his sons, 
the two amoraim R. *Idi b. Avin and R. *Hiyya b. Avin (Shab. 
23b). In the printed text of the Talmud he is given the title Rav 
but this is omitted in some manuscripts, thus suggesting that 
he was not a scholar. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 96-97; Rabinovitz, Dik 
Sof, 7 (1875), 44. 
[Yitzhak Dov Gilat] 


AVINOAM (Grossman), REUVEN, (1905-1974), poet and 
translator. Avinoam, who was born in Chicago and educated 
in New York, received a thorough Hebrew education fostered 
by his father, a Hebrew writer. In 1929 he immigrated to Pal- 
estine and taught English language and literature at the Her- 
zliyyah High School in Tel Aviv. In 1950 he was appointed 
supervisor of English studies at the Israel Ministry of Educa- 
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was only because of his death that he had not returned; and 
if, on the other hand, the guarantee had gone into effect, then 
the return of his body to the country annulled it. The excep- 
tional circumstances of this case made it difficult to find a 
solution in accordance with the Israeli Guarantee Law, and 
the Court drew inspiration from the provisions of Jewish law 
in this matter. The Court begins its argument by mentioning 
the distinction in Jewish law between guarantee involving the 
guarantor’s personal liability (shi’bud ha-guf), as distinct from 
liability of his assets (shi’bud mammon), and refers to vari- 
ous sources that discuss this distinction (see bibliography). 
The Court interprets the significance of a guarantor’s obliga- 
tion to bring the debtor to court, in light of the statements of 
Rabbi Nahshon Gaon quoted in the Tur (HM 129), in which 
he states that “upon his bringing him to Court the surety shall 
be exempted (from his obligation)... ifhe brought him on the 
Shabbat eve at dusk and he escaped after the Shabbat, then the 
guarantor is not exempted.” The author of Beer Heitev explains 
that the guarantor is not absolved from his obligation because 
the presentation of the principal debtor before the Court must 
be done in such a manner as to enable the conduct of a judi- 
cial hearing and to compel the principal debtor to pay, and 
in the case mentioned his presentation before the Court was 
only for the duration of the Shabbat, during which it was im- 
possible to conduct a hearing, for “if it was impossible to ad- 
judicate the case in his presence and to have him take an oath, 
then it was as if he had never been brought before the Court, 
and the guarantor is obliged to bring him again” (Beer Heitev, 
HM 129:10,29). From this the Court infers that no significance 
attaches to the fact that the debtor’s body was brought back 
to Israel after his death, and that in order for the surety to be 
released from the obligation of his guarantorship the debtor’s 
presentation must be in a manner which enables the law to 
be enforced upon him. 

In his minority opinion in the Maor case, Justice (Ret.) 
Yaakov Tiirkel opined that “the appellant in our case has taken 
a strictly legal approach, attempting to base it on the dry, life- 
less wording of the deed of guarantee... it is incumbent upon 
us to ‘release the shackles’ imposed by the written words, and 
to plumb their true import, reflecting the intentions of the 
contracting parties. We must restore the ‘spirit of life’ to the 
words of the guarantee, and interpret it according to its real in- 
tention, in view of the duty of good faith mandated by section 
39 of the Contracts Law. Consequently, the appellant's action 
to enforce the guarantee deed should be dismissed (ibid. 113, 
114). Regarding the duty of good faith in Jewish Law, Justice 
Tirkel refers to the judgment of Justice Menachem Elon in ca 
391/80 Lasserman et al. v. Shikun Ovedim Ltd. 38 (2) PD 197, 
263-264 (see *Contract (the principle of Good Faith). 

In another case the Supreme Court deliberated on prin- 
ciples of the laws of guarantee in Israeli law with respect to 
a third party’s surety to indemnify the father for payment of 
maintenance for children, in case the father is sued for addi- 
tional amounts beyond the maintenance determined in the 
divorce agreement, see CA 255/81 Kott v. Kott, 36(1) PD 236; FH 
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4/82 Kott v. Kott, 38(3) PD 197. That case concerned an indem- 
nification agreement between the mother and the father which 
provided that the implementation of the agreement would be 
deferred until the child grew up. The judgment discussed the 
question of whether this deferral also affected the guarantor’s 
undertaking - “Does the fact that the performance of the un- 
dertaking of the principal debtor (the mother) is deferred af- 
fect the guarantor’s performance of his obligation, under the 
provisions of the Guarantee Law? Can the guarantor rely on 
the defense plea provided in section 7 (a) of the Guarantee 
Law, whereby “Any plea that the debtor may have against the 
creditor in relation to the obligation shall also be available to 
the creditor?” (Kott, p. 240). Deputy President Menachem 
Elon addressed this question basing himself on the Guarantee 
Law, 5732 — 1967 and the sources of Jewish Law (Yad, Creditor 
and Debtor, 26:2; Sh. Ar., HM, 129:9, Siftei Cohen, HM 129 (23). 
Justice Elon wrote that “in the case before us, the guarantor 
cannot invoke this claim. The wife’s obligation to indemnify is 
deferred because her financial position does not enable her to 
discharge that obligation without impinging on the satisfac- 
tion of the child’s maintenance needs, whereas the essence of 
the guarantee is to ensure the obligation of indemnification in 
the event that the woman - who is obliged to indemnify — is 
unable to do so. From that perspective, it is irrelevant if the 
temporary deferral of the wife’s discharge of her obligation to 
indemnify was legally mandated, for reasons of the child's best 
interest” (Kott, p. 241). 

On guarantee for the person in geonic literature and its 
connection to corresponding Muslim literature, see *Law, 
Jewish and Islamic, a Comparative Review, as well as the bib- 
ography, [Menachem Elon (2™ ed.)] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Samuel b. Hophni, Sefer ha-Arevut ve-ha- 
Kabbelanut, ed. by S. Assaf, in: Zikhronot... shel ha-Rav Kook (1945), 
139-59; LS. Zuri, Mishpat ha-Talmud, 5 (1921), 139-41; A. Abeles, in: 
MGW], 66 (1922), 279-945 67 (1923), 35-53, 122-30, 170-86, 254-7; 
Gulak, Yesodei, 2 (1922), 88-95; idem, Ozar, 59-65, 107-9, 152, 259-66; 
idem, Toledot ha-Mishpat be- Yisrael bi-Tekufat ha-Talmud, 1 (Ha- 
Hiyyuv ve-Shi’budav, 1939), 81-88; Herzog, Instit, 2 (1939), 197-208; 
ET, 7 (1956), 61-63; 12 (1967), 717-21; S.M. Stern, in: yJs, 15 (1964), 
141-7; Elon, Mafteah, 222-5; idem, in: Divrei ha-Congress ha-Olami 
ha-Revi’i le-Maddaei ha-Yahadut, 1 (1967), 197-208; Engl. abstract: 
ibid., Engl. section, 268f.; idem, in: 1LR, 4 (1969), 4-96; A. Green- 
baum, in: Ks, 46 (1970/71), 154-69. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. 
Elon, Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri (1988), 1:64, 113, 128f., 137, 485, 572, 576; 
743, 7754.5 2:838f., 900f., 950f., 960f., 990, 1000, 1259; 3:1345f., 1448f., 
1628; idem, Jewish Law (1994), 1:72, 127, 144f, 155; 2:590, 705, 710, 916, 
942f. 3:1026f., 1095f., 1151f., 1161f., 1197, 1210, 1505; 4:1606f,, 1721f., 
1939; M. Elon and B. Lifshitz, Mafteah ha-Sheelot ve-ha-Teshuvot shel 
Hakhmei Sefarad u-Zefon Afrikah (legal digest) (1986), 2:346-49; B. 
Lifshitz and E. Shochetman, Mafteah ha-Sheelot ve-ha-Teshuvot shel 
Hakhmei Ashkenaz, Zarefat ve-Italyah (legal digest) (1997), 237-403 
B. Daube, “Sponsor and the History of Contract,” in: Lar, 62 (1946), 
266; B. Kahana, Guarantee (1991); G. Libson, “Recourse of Surety to 
Debtor in Maimonides and Muslim Writings,’ in: Shenaton ha-Mish- 
pat ha-Ivri, 14-15 (1998-99), 153; idem, ‘A Guarantee to Present the 
Debtor,’ in: Shenaton ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri, 13 (1987), 121; idem, “Two 
Sureties: A Comparative Study,” in: Shenaton ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri, 11-12 
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(1984-86), 337; idem, “Guarantee for Responsibility,’ in: Mehkarei Tal- 
mud, 1 (1980), 305; B. Lifshitz, Promise, Obligation and Acquisition 
in Jewish Law (1988), 187ff.; idem, “Payment from the Surety when it 
is Impossible to Collect from the Debtor,” in: Shenaton ha-Mishpat 
ha-Ivri, 16-17 (1990-1991), 243; idem, “On Surety and the Terminol- 
ogy of Undertaking,” in: Shenaton ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri, 13 (1987), 185; 
idem, ‘A Guarantee for the Body - Halakha and Aggada,’ in: Studies 
in Talmudic and Midrashic Literature in Memory of Tirzah Lifshitz 
(2005), 231; idem, ‘A Guarantee Which is a Guarantee for the Body,” 
in: Alei Mishpat, 1 (2000), 353-68; idem, ‘A Promissory Note and 
Suretyship - Acquisition and Obligation,’ in: Essays in Memory of 
Prof. G. Tedeschi (1995), 401; H. Soloveitchik, “Surety in Jewish-Gen- 
tile Money-Lending Contracts,’ in: Zion, 37 (1972), 1. 


SURGUN, ISAAC (1701-1791), merchant in the service of the 
Dutch East India Company. Originally from Constantinople, 
Surgun settled on the Malabar Coast in Calicut and *Cochin 
early in the 18" century. Dealing in a variety of commodities, 
he owned warehouses, factories, and ships. His commercial 
transactions brought him into contact with many native In- 
dian and Muslim potentates and European merchants; Dutch, 
English, and Hebrew sources stress his linguistic abilities, in- 
cluding Arabic and Portuguese. When in 1759 the Dutch East 
India Company needed a spokesman to represent its interests 
before the new Mysore rulers, Haidar Ali Khan and his son 
Tipu Sahib, Surgun’s ability and prestige made him a natural 
choice. In 1779 he secured the freedom of a group of English 
visitors who had been imprisoned in Calicut. With his death, 
the family fortunes declined. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Fay, Original Letters from India, ed. by 
E.M. Forster (1925); W.J. Fischel, Ha- Yehudim be-Hodu (1960), 112-9; 
idem, in: REJ, 126 (1967), 27-53. 
[Walter Joseph Fischel] 


SURINAME, republic on the northeastern coast of South 
America, between Guiana (formerly British Guiana), Brazil, 
and French Guyana and bordered on the north by the Atlantic 
Ocean. The first permanent settlement was founded in 1652 by 
the English governor of Barbados, Francis Lord Willoughby, 
and three vessels with English and Jewish settlers were sent 
to Suriname. Jews leaving Remire in *French Guyana joined 
them in 1663. A second group from Remire was brought to 
Suriname by English ships in 1667. Maps from that same year 
show Jewish plantations in the colony. On August 17, 1665, the 
English authorities published an official grant of privileges to 
the Hebrew Nation in Suriname, to be considered English- 
born, to practice and perform all ceremonies and customs of 
their religion, including marriages and wills, the observance 
of Sabbath and holidays, to maintain a tribunal of their own, 
and a grant of a plot of land in the capital, Thorarica, for a 
place of worship, a school, and a cemetery. 

In 1667, the Dutch occupied Suriname and confirmed the 
privileges given to the Jews; in 1669 additions were made to 
them giving permission to work on Sundays, with free pas- 
sage on that day and also noting that Spanish-Portuguese Jews 
“having been plagued by debts on property seized by the In- 
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quisition, should not be seized for non-payment.” A special 
military unit was composed of Jews. 

With these privileges the Dutch prevented the evacu- 
ation of the Jews as English citizens to *Jamaica, and only a 
small group left. 

On a hill on the banks of the Cassipoera creek, where the 
majority of the Cayenne Jews had settled, a wooden synagogue 
was consecrated; downhill a Jewish cemetery was located, its 
oldest grave dating from 1667. 

Gradually Jews moved to a healthier area on the banks 
of the Suriname River, where they were joined by the Jews in 
Thorarica. The region, still called the “Jewish Savanna,’ began 
to flourish. Jewish knowledge of planting and processing sugar 
and other tropical produce attained a high level. A township 
known geographically as “Jews Town” (Joods Dorp) was called 
by the Jews “Jerusalem on the Riverside.” In 1685 a brick syna- 
gogue was built called Berakha ve-Shalom, which also housed 
communal authorities and the Jewish Court of Law. The plan- 
tations around it that became small settlements had biblical 
names, such as Mahanaim, Succoth, Gilgal, Beersheba, Car- 
mel, Goshen. By 1694 the population of the Savanna was com- 
posed of 570 Jews employing 9,000 laborers in 40 plantations; 
in the mid-eighteenth century the Jewish population reached 
2,000, the majority of the white population of Suriname, in 115 
plantations, employing tens of thousands of workers. Portu- 
guese Jews from Amsterdam and Ashkenazi Jews from Rot- 
terdam joined their brothers in Suriname. 

In 1759 a ‘siva’ (brotherhood) of liberated slaves and mu- 
lattoes descended from Jewish planters was established, called 
“Darkhe Yesharim” (The Way of the Righteous), whose mem- 
bers gradually became assimilated into the Jewish community 
after following the Jewish faith and intermarrying with Jews. 

A series of disastrous attacks by the French navy, slave 
rebellions, and the production of sugar from beets in Eu- 
rope led to the decline of the Jewish Savanna at the end of the 
eighteenth century. The planters began moving to the capi- 
tal Paramaribo; in the nineteenth century about one hun- 
dred impoverished Jews still lived in the Savanna, with Jew- 
ish residence continuing until the synagogue was destroyed 
by fire in 1932. 

In Paramaribo the community became one of small shop- 
keepers, anti-Jewish feelings became more prominent, and in 
1925 the special privileges of the Jews were discontinued. The 
Portuguese Jewish synagogue Zedek ve-Shalom was erected in 
Paramaribo in 1716, followed by the High German (Ashkenazi) 
synagogue Neve Shalom in 1735. The floors of the two syna- 
gogues are covered with sand and the Sephardi rite is followed 
in them. By the close of the 20" century the two communities 
were praying together. The Jewish population dropped to 1,500 
at the beginning of the 20 century; in 1923, there were 1,818 
Jews. By the time of the independence of Suriname (1975), it 
had declined to 500 and by the end of the 20" century it was 
about 200 among a general population of 400,000. 

The Neve Shalom synagogue was restored at the end of 
the 20% century. The furnishings of Zedek ve-Shalom were 
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transferred to the Israel Museum, and the building abandoned. 
Community life, however, still functions. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. d. I. Cohen Nassy, Essai Historique sur 
la Colonie de Surinam: sa foundation, ses revolutions, ses progres, 
depuis son origine jusqua nos jours (1788; Eng. trans., in Papers of 
the aja, No. 8 [1974]); FE Oudshans Dentz, De Kolonisatie van de 
Portugeesch Joodsche natie in Suriname en geschiedene van de Joden 
Savanne (1925); M. Arbell, The Jewish Nation of the Caribbean — The 
Spanish-Portuguese Jewish Settlements in the Caribbean and the Gui- 
anas (2003); Ph. A. Samson, Historische Proeve over de Kolonie Su- 


riname (1948). 
[Mordechai Arbell (2"4 ed.)] 


°SUROWIECKI, WAWRZYNIEC (1769-1827), Polish 
aristocrat; the most celebrated Polish economist of the late 
18'b-early 19» century. In his book On the Decline of Industry 
and Towns in Poland (1810) he discussed the theory that the 
Jews had played a negative role in Poland, stating that certain 
characteristics criticized in them were caused by their bad liv- 
ing conditions and the influence of religious orthodoxy, and 
maintaining that these characteristics also appear in all groups 
engaged in commerce. The Jews, he considered, played a basic 
role in the historical development of the Polish economy and 
he concluded that they were bound to raise the level of Pol- 
ish commerce, agriculture, and industry. In his view they had 
the necessary qualities to perform this task: industry, thrift, 
and the ability to learn new ways. The fact that they were able 
to survive difficult times was thanks to the close relationship 
between their personal and general interests which, Surow- 
iecki averred, was a basic Jewish quality. 


[Itzhak Goldshlag] 


SURVIVORS OF THE SHOAH VISUAL HISTORY 
FOUNDATION, THE. The foundation was established in 
1994 by filmmaker Steven *Spielberg, with the goal of record- 
ing the visual testimony of Holocaust survivors and eyewit- 
nesses so that future generations will have direct unmediated 
access to their experiences. Spielberg was moved by the power 
of oral history during his experience creating Schindler's List. 
The oral histories provided him with specific details that made 
his movie only more vivid. He was beseeched by survivors 
coming forward to tell their stories, and he undertook a pub- 
lic commitment to record 50,000 testimonies and to dissemi- 
nate such testimonies in five initial repositories: Yad Vashem 
in Jerusalem, the Simon Wiesenthal Center in Los Angeles, 
the Museum of Jewish Heritage in New York, the United States 
Holocaust Memorial Museum in Washington, and the For- 
tunoff Archives of Holocaust Testimonies at Yale University 
in New Haven, Connecticut. Since its inception, the task of 
dissemination has become both more modest and more ex- 
tensive. Until the technology enables the entire archive to be 
available off site at a reasonable cost, segments of the archive, 
often site specific, are being made available at multiple sites. 
This project was not the first oral history project. The 
Fortunoff archive was begun in 1978 and has been record- 
ing testimonies ever since. And during the 1980s and 1990s, 
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as video technology evolved, regional and local projects were 
developed in many communities throughout the United States 
and Canada. The United States Holocaust Memorial Museum 
began its oral history project in the late 1980s, and the Hebrew 
University and Yad Vashem began their projects, which were 
audio and not video recording projects, as early as the 1950s. 
Still, no project of this size and scope had ever been developed 
regarding the Holocaust, and none was as global in reach, es- 
pecially once the project fully developed. 

It was a race against time. Survivors were rapidly aging. 
Within a few years, the last witnesses would be gone. Just after 
the war, many survivors had been anxious to tell the world 
about their experiences, their tragedies, but were silenced by 
disbelief or incredulity. In midlife, many wanted to share with 
their children, but they were afraid of upsetting them. 

As they were approaching old age, these survivors were 
invited to give testimony to ensure that their stories would 
be preserved. They understood that it was time to relate their 
experiences. These memories would have to be shared if they 
were to go forth to the future. Schindler's List and Holocaust 
museums had heightened interest in the Event. The more dis- 
tant we become from the Event, the more the significance of 
the Holocaust intensifies. In classrooms throughout the world 
the encounter between survivors and students - the trans- 
mission of memories, a discussion of values, and a warning 
against prejudice, antisemitism, racism, and indifference — has 
become intense. 

Between 1994 and 2000, 51,700 Holocaust survivors and 
other victim groups and/or witnesses were interviewed. The 
testimonies were taken in 56 countries and in 32 languages. 
The Foundation interviewed Jewish survivors, homosexual 
survivors, Jehovah’s Witness survivors, liberators and libera- 
tion witnesses, political prisoners, rescuers and aid provid- 
ers, Roma and Sinti survivors, survivors of eugenics policies, 
and war crimes trials participants. Almost half of the ar- 
chive’s testimonies were collected in English - most of them in 
the United States. Among the 31 other languages, more than 
7,000 are in Russian and more than 6,300 are in Hebrew. 
There are approximately 1,000 Dutch interviews, 1,800 French, 
1,300 Hungarian, 1,400 Polish, and 1,300 Spanish interviews. 
The following languages are represented with approximately 
500 to 1,000 testimonies: Bulgarian (600), Czech (500), 
German (900), Portuguese (500), Slovak (500), Yiddish 
(500). 

Testimonies collected usually include discussions about 
one’s prewar (20%), wartime (60%), and postwar (20%) experi- 
ence. The Shoah Foundation had amassed 232,906 videotapes, 
more than 31,978 miles of tape - more than the circumference 
of the earth. It has collected more than 116,453 hours, which 
would take a viewer 13 years, 3 months and 12 days, working 
night and day, to see in their entirety. The longest interview 
is 17 hours and 10 minutes, and the average interview is two 
hours and fifteen minutes. The archive is diverse. It centers on 
the experiences of Jews but includes testimonies from each of 
the Nazis’ victim groups, as well as rescuers, liberators, and 
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other important eyewitnesses. It does not, however, include 
perpetrators, as perhaps a complete video record of the Ho- 
locaust should. 


Why Oral History? 

Without oral histories, we would know almost nothing of the 
death marches, the forced marches of the winter of 1944-45, in 
which beleaguered concentration camp victims walked hun- 
dreds of miles without food or shelter. They were stretched 
beyond the limits of human endurance. Oral testimony fills 
in the gaps, it gives us a more complete picture of the gestalt, 
it individualizes and personalizes the event. Without oral his- 
tories, how could we learn of the life of a hidden child, too 
young to write and to record, but later still able to remember? 
To many the victims were nameless and faceless. The survi- 
vors are not. 

Oral history is an effective educational tool. Professional 
movie makers recognize its power and respect the effective- 
ness of oral history. In the decade between 1995 and 2005, 
seven documentaries based almost exclusively on oral his- 
tory won Academy Awards. Some historians are uncomfort- 
able with oral history. They contend the information is unreli- 
able, or at best far less reliable than documentary evidence or 
evidence created at the time, such as diaries and notes. They 
are correct, yet they miss the point. No oral history should be 
viewed uncritically as historical evidence. It must be evalu- 
ated within the context of everything else people know. If some 
oral histories are self serving, so too are some documents, 
speeches, memos, and other accounts of the time. Oral his- 
tories should be considered alongside other forms of docu- 
mentation, and they should at least be considered by histori- 
ans, subject to verification and classification. However, even 
historians who most vociferously object to oral history do 
rely upon it to provide context and texture. They do interview 
people who were participants in historical events. They read 
their memoirs and review court testimony. And the material 
assembled by these oral histories will provide the possibility 
of a people's history of the Holocaust. 

To date the Survivors of the Shoah Foundation has pro- 
duced several movies from this material, including its Acad- 
emy Award-winning film The Last Days, produced and di- 
rected by founding co-executive director James Moll, and 
several films in European languages. In early 2006 the Shoah 
Foundation became part of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, which will be responsible for the preservation and dis- 
semination of this material, as well as of creative educational 
products from the archival holdings. 

Since achieving its goal of more than 50,000 testimonies, 
the Foundation has struggled for a mission whose clarity re- 
sembles the original goal. It has spoken of not only teaching 
the Holocaust and teaching tolerance, but of transforming 
the attitude of students toward a more tolerant world. With 
the incorporation to usc, it has spoken of expanding the ar- 
chival collection to include other genocidal events, such as 


Darfur and Rwanda. 
[Michael Berenbaum (2™4 ed.)] 
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SUSANN, JACQUELINE 


SUSAN, ISSACHAR BEN MORDECAI (c. 1510-after 1580). 
Issachar Susan was a member of the Ben Susan family, which 
claimed descent from the tribe of Benjamin. He was born in 
Fez and about 1527 he and his father moved to Jerusalem where 
he studied under *Levi ibn Habib. Some years later he went to 
Safed where he continued to study in very straitened circum- 
stances. He was active in the Maghreb (North Africa) con- 
gregation and as a result became friendly with the leaders of 
the Mostarabian community (the original Jewish community 
which existed before the influx following the expulsion from 
Spain). During that period he occupied himself with research 
into the synagogue customs of the various Jewish communi- 
ties, both in Erez Israel and the Diaspora, particularly those 
connected with the scriptural readings, as well as with the 
calendar. In the hope of overcoming his poverty, he left Erez 
Israel in 1538 and traveled to Egypt, Turkey, Italy, and other 
countries. It was during this period that he wrote his book, 
which contains a full and detailed summary of all the sources 
for the customs he gave. He wrote the first text in 1538, but was 
able to revise it from time to time before its publication, under 
the titles Tikkun Yissakhar (Constaninople, 1564) and Ibbur 
Shanim (Venice, 1579). The book was well received by the vari- 
ous Jewish communities and became a kind of code of syna- 
gogue customs. It circulated mainly among the communities 
of Yemen, India, and other countries of the east. Joseph Caro, 
who was at that time already compiling the Shulhan Arukh, 
was able to include Susan’s conclusions and deal with them 
extensively in his works. The book throws light on everything 
connected with Mostarabian custom in Erez Israel and the ad- 
joining countries, and contains much information on liturgical 
usage not given in any other sources, as well as customs first 
mentioned by him (e.g., the eating of fruit on *Tu bi-Shevat). 
It also contains vivid portraits of the unique way of life of the 
scholars of Safed of the time (among them Joseph Caro), and 
their discussions on subjects mentioned in his work. 

In the period between the publication of the two edi- 
tions of his work, Susan returned to Safed where he adminis- 
tered a yeshivah for youth, among whom were many from the 
Yemen and other countries. During this period he translated 
the whole Bible and the Megillat Antiochus into the Arabic 
spoken at that time in the east. This book, written between 
1571 and 1574, was never published; manuscripts exist in the 
D. Sassoon collection and in the British Museum. 

BIBLIOGRA PHy: Fuenn, Keneset, 704; J.M. Toledano, Ner ha- 
Maarav (1911), 109; J. Ben-Naim, Malkhei Rabbanan (1931), 79b; Ben- 
Zvi, in: Sinai, 5 (1939), 383-5; Freed, ibid., 60 (1966/67), 130f.; Hako- 


hen, in: Sinai, Sefer Yovel (1958), 421f. 
[Nathan Fried] 


SUSANN, JACQUELINE (1918-1974), U.S. novelist. Born 
in Philadelphia, Susann went to New York in 1936, a beauty 
contest winner anxious to break into show business. She got 
bit parts in movies and commercials and in 1939 married Ir- 
ving Mansfield, a press agent, and got better jobs. In 1955 she 
acquired a pet poodle, Josephine, and a contract to be the 
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SUSANNA AND THE ELDERS 


fashion commentator of an overnight television show. In 1963 
she published Every Night, Josephine, about her experiences 
with her poodle, whom she sometimes dressed up in outfits 
to match her own. The book was widely viewed as a novelty 
but sold well enough for her to get a contract for a novel, Val- 
ley of the Dolls (1966). The book channeled her inside show 
business savvy into a bestselling combination of romance, lu- 
rid sex, and sensationalism. The main characters were loosely 
based on the lives of the singers Judy Garland and Ethel Mer- 
man. Susann and her husband launched an all-out drive to 
publicize the book, effectively promoting it on television talk 
shows, and Susann became as famous as her books. Valley 
of the Dolls, a lurid saga of three young women coping none 
too well with the challenges of show business, was made into 
a film of the same name (1967). Susann also wrote The Love 
Machine (1969) and Once Is Not Enough (1973). Her books 
were hugely successful, despite savaging by critics, with Val- 
ley of the Dolls becoming one of the 10 most widely distrib- 


uted books of all time. 
[Stewart Kampel (24 ed.)] 


SUSANNA AND THE ELDERS, apocryphal work added 
to the canonical Book of Daniel in ancient versions. In sev- 
eral uncial Greek manuscripts (B A Q), the Old Latin, and the 
Bohairic, Susanna precedes chapter 1; its traditional position, 
however, in accord with the Septuagint and the Latin Vulgate 
(and versions based on it), is after chapter 12. The story of Su- 
sanna (whose name means “lily”) concerns the virtuous and 
beautiful wife of a prosperous Jew of Babylon, named Joakim. 
Unjustly accused by two Jewish elders of having committed 
adultery, and condemned to death, she is proved innocent 
when the elders, interrogated by Daniel, disagree about the 
tree under which the adultery allegedly took place. In accord 
with Deuteronomy 19:18-19 the elders were executed, and 
God and Daniel are praised for Susanna’s vindication. Schol- 
ars have debated the question whether the original language 
of the addition was in Hebrew or Greek. Already in the third 
century (c.£.) Julius Africanus, rebutting Origen’s defense 
of the genuineness and canonicity of the account, pointed 
out that the play on words in verses 54f. and 58f. are possi- 
ble only in Greek. During the Middle Ages the story attained 
great popularity. 

[Bruce M. Metzger] 
In the Arts 
Susanna is one of the outstanding heroines of the Apocrypha, 
and her story has inspired many writers and artists. In litera- 
ture, two of the earliest treatments are the mid-14' century 
English Epistill of Swete Susane and a 15"*-century French play, 
Une vie de Saincte Susanne, staged at Chambéry in 1470. The 
subject particularly attracted Renaissance dramatists because 
of the religio-didactic significance of the central theme - the 
vindication of innocence and virtue. A work of high quality 
was Sixtus Birck’s German drama, Susanna (1532), a neo-Latin 
version of which was published by the playwright in 1537. One 
of its novel effects was the insertion of appropriate Old Tes- 
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tament passages at certain points in the action which were 
sung by the chorus. Some other works of the period were Su- 
sana Cista, a play by the Montenegrin religious poet Mavro 
Vetranovi¢c of Ragusa (1482-1576); a neo-Latin Susanna by 
the Dutch humanist Georgius Macropedius (c. 1475-1558) and 
Jan Kochanowski’s early Polish epic, Zusanna (1562). It was in 
England that the theme attracted the greatest attention, begin- 
ning with Ralph Radcliffe’s The Delivery of Susanna, performed 
at Hitchin in 1540. Outstanding among the English plays was 
Thomas Garter’s The Commody of the moste vertuous and God- 
lye Susanna (London, 1578) which, though clearly influenced 
by Ovid's erotic works, righteously maintained the biblical 
notion of divine justice in its highly moral conclusion. The 
subject continued to attract writers throughout the 17‘ and 
18 centuries. In France, Antoine de Montchrétien wrote the 
verse play, Susane ou la Chasteté (1601), and in Greece, M. De- 
phrana was the author of the poem, Istoria tés Sésannés (1667, 
1671°). Fresh attention was paid to the story by a number of 
20'-century writers, some of whom have displayed a satiri- 
cal or frankly iconoclastic approach. Modern works include 
Susanna im Bade (1901), a German verse play by Hugo *Salus; 
and the Scottish playwright James Bridie’s Susannah and the 
Elders (1937). Bridie made Susanna an incorrigible flirt, and, 
as Daniel himself is forced to admit, deserves less sympathy 
than the sorely provoked elders, who stoically accept their un- 
just condemnation. An original treatment of the post-World 
War 11 era was Het boek van Joachim van Babylon... (1947, 
1948*; The Book of Joachim of Babylon, 1951), a Flemish novel 
by Jan Albert Goris, to which a sequel was added in 1950. 
Susanna and the elders is a theme that frequently occurs 
in early Christian art. In the second-century prayers of the 
Commendatio Animae, Susanna delivered from false accusa- 
tion symbolizes the soul of the elect protected from various 
perils. Other symbols of this type are Daniel in the lions’ den 
and the three Hebrews in the fiery furnace. All were common 
in the funerary art of the catacombs and sarcophagi. Susanna 
is generally shown flanked by the two elders; in a fresco from 
the fourth-century cemetery of Pretextat she is symbolized as 
a lamb between wolves. Two episodes from the history of Su- 
sanna especially caught the imagination of artists. The judg- 
ment of Daniel (Susanna 44-62), like the judgment of Solo- 
mon, appealed to the Middle Ages as an example of justice, 
and was often represented in law courts. It appears in early 
Christian as well as medieval art, and there is a painting of 
the subject attributed to Giorgione (Glasgow Art Gallery). 
The sequel - the stoning of the elders — figures in a painting 
by Albrecht Altdorfer (Munich Pinakothek). The other epi- 
sode, Susanna bathing (Susanna 15), was popular from the 
16‘ to the late 18» centuries, when subjects were chosen for 
human interest rather than for moral or iconographic sig- 
nificance. Accordingly, this apocryphal story was treated as 
an opportunity for painting a beautiful woman in the nude. 
There is a study by Altdorfer, and a number of paintings by the 
great Venetians of the 16" century, notably by Paolo Veronese 
(Dresden, the Prado, and the Louvre) and by Tintoretto (the 
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Louvre, Vienna Museum). Paintings by Rubens are in the art 
galleries of Munich and Turin, the Stockholm National Mu- 
seum, and the Academia San Fernando, Madrid. The two 
versions of the subject by *Rembrandt are in The Hague and 
Berlin museums. Later paintings included the ribald, satirical 
interpretations by the German artist Lovis Corinth and that 
by Oskar Kokoschka. 


IN Music. Paul Rebhun’s school play with music, Ein geistlich 
Spiel von der gotfurchtigen und keuschen Frawen Susannen 
(1536), has an important place in the history of so-called school 
drama and as one of the precursors of the oratorio move- 
ment (see Musikbibliothek Werner Wolffheim, 2 (1928-29), 
310-1,340; MGG S.v. Schuldrama). At the same time the sub- 
ject was taken up by many composers of motets and chansons. 
The Latin (Vulgate) text, beginning Ingemuit Susanna, was 
set by Thomas Crecquillon and Jacobus Gallus (Handl); for 
Susanna se videns rapi there are settings by Adriaen Willaert, 
Philippe de Monte, Orlando di Lasso, and Palestrina; the lat- 
ter also wrote a motet, Susanna ab improbis. A French poem, 
Susanne un jour, which appeared in a collection of chansons 
by an unknown composer, published in 1548, was the most in- 
fluential: the melody was reset by Orlando di Lasso, and also 
used by him in a mass and for a German adaptation, Susannen 
frumb (see G. Reese, Music in the Renaissance (1954), 393-4; 
696f., 709, and index: s.v. Susanne un jour). The text, and 
very often also parts of Lassos setting, were used by Nicolas 
Gombert, Cipriano de Rore, Claude le Jeune, and others, and 
the melodic material was reworked by several composers as a 
lute or keyboard piece. The popularity of the song in England 
is attested by William Byrd’s Susanna fayre sometime assaulted 
was and other settings. Another English text began with the 
words “There dwelt a man in Babylon”; this appears in the 
central “song scene” of *Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night (Act 11, 
scene 3ff.), and the tune was probably that of the Lasso setting. 
In the 17 century the subject entered the field of oratorio, in 
works such as Virgilio Mazocchis’ “intermedio,’ Lhistoria di 
Susanna (Rome, 1643), and Alessandro Scarlatti’s Il martirio di 
Santa Susanna (Florence, 1706); it also appeared in Germany 
(Jfohann Franck, Die in deutsche Tracht verkleidete Susanna, 
1658). The emphasis on the pious moral did not always pre- 
vail: Alessandro Stradella’s Susanna (Modena, 1681) is called 
by Schering “one of the most lubricious pieces of the entire 
literature, frivolous to the end” (cf. A. Schering, Geschichte 
des Oratorios (1911), 109, and ibid. on the “oratorio erotico”). 
In the 18" century only Handel's oratorio Susanna deserves 
mention (premiere at Covent Garden, London, 1749; librettist 
unknown); and 19*-century works are also few and negligible. 
The 20 century has seen the appearance of several operas on 
literary variations and even parodies of the subject, in which 
the biblical story is seldom adhered to strictly, such as Jean 
Gilbert’s operetta, Die keusche Susanne (1910; later turned into 
an Argentinian film); Paul Hindemith’s Sancta Susanna (text 
by August Stramm, 1922); Paul Kurzbach’s Die Historia der 
Susanna (1948); Knudage Riisager’s Susanne (1948/49); and 
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SUSMAN, MARGARETE 


Carlisle Floyd’s Susannah (1955), which was first performed 
in New York in 1956. 

See also Daniel in the Arts. 

[Bathja Bayer] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schuerer, Gesch, 3 (1909*), 452-8; Kay, in: 
Charles, Apocrypha, 1 (1913), 638-54; R.H. Pfeiffer, History of New 
Testament Times (1949), 434-54; B.M. Metzger, Introduction to the 
Apocrypha (1957), 107-13. IN THE ARTS: G. Antonucci and G. Di 
Lentaglio, in: Emporium, 70 (1929), 3-19; M.T. Herrick, in: Studies... 
T.W. Baldwin, ed. by D.C. Allen (1958); M. Roston, Biblical Drama 
in England (1968), index; Pilger, in: Zeitschrift fuer deutsche Philolo- 
gie, vol. 11, pp. 129 ff. 


SUSITA OR HIPPOS, Greek city established above the E. 
bank of the Sea of Galilee (Pliny, Natural History 5:15). The 
Greek name Hippos is a translation of the Semitic name Susita. 
The coins of the ancient city usually show a horse (Heb. sus, 
Gk. hippos). Officially, the city was known as “Antiochia by 
Hippos,’ because it was probably founded by the Seleucids. It 
was captured by Alexander Yannai (Jannaeus) and was later 
reestablished as a city of the Decapolis by Pompey (Jos., Ant., 
14:75). Augustus gave the city to Herod, but the citizens bore 
Herodian rule unwillingly, and after his death, it reverted to 
Syria (Jos., Ant., 15:217; 17:320; Wars, 1:396; 2:97). The city was 
attacked by the Jews in the Jewish War against Rome (Jos., 
Wars, 2:459) and the Jews in the city were interned (ibid., 
2:478). Some of them were found among the defenders of Tar- 
icheae (ibid., 3:542). The territory of Susita bordered on the 
Sea of Galilee (Jos., Life, 153). It was located 30 stadia (4 mi. 
c. 6% km.) from Tiberias, with which Susita lived in constant 
rivalry, despite the commercial relations between the two cit- 
ies (Lam. R. 1: 17, no. 52; TJ, Shev. 8:3, 38a). 

In Byzantine times, Susita was the seat of a bishop. The 
city was part of Palaestina Secunda. Jewish villages in its ter- 
ritory were freed from such obligations as tithes and the Sab- 
batical Year (Tosef., Shev. 4:10). It has been identified with 
Qal‘at Husn, a ruin on a mountain above *En-Gev. Remains 
on the site include fortification walls, a gate, a colonnaded 
street, a forum, a sanctuary (temenos) with the remains of 
Hellenistic and Roman temples, four churches, and an aque- 
duct. A new survey of the city was made in 1999, and from 
2000 excavations were conducted there by A. Segal on behalf 
of Haifa University. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schuemacher, in: ZDPv, 9 (1886), 327 ff; 
Schuerer, Gesch, 2 (1906*), 155f. Avi-Yonah, Geog, 158-9; Schul- 
man, in: BDASI, 6 (1957), 30-31; Anati, ibid., 31-33; Avi-Yonah, ibid., 
33; Press, Erez, $.v. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Segal, Hippos-Sus- 


sita: Fifth Season of Excavations 2004. And Summary of All Five Sea- 
sons (2000-2004). 


[Michael Avi-Yonah / Arthur Segal (2"¢ ed.)] 


SUSMAN, MARGARETE (1874-1966), German essayist and 
poet. She lived in Hamburg (where she was born), Frankfurt, 
and - from the Nazi period - in Zurich. Margarete Susman 
combined scholarship and existentialist philosophy with con- 
siderable poetic talent. 
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SUSSKIND, DAVID 


Her verse collections include Mein Land (1901) and Lie- 
der von Tod und Erloesung (1922) and a selection of her po- 
etry is contained in Aus sich wandelnder Zeit (1953). Her essays 
on Jewish problems include Das Buch Hiob und das Schicksal 
des juedischen Volkes (1946), Gestalten und Kreise (1945), and 
Deutung biblishcher Gestalten (1955). Her major works include: 
Vom Sinn der Liebe (1912), a philosophical analysis of the tragic 
nature of love; Frauen der Romantik (1929), a collection of es- 
says on Caroline and Dorothea von *Schlegel, Rahel (Levin) 
*Varnhagen von Ense, and Bettina Brentano; and Deutung 
einer grossen Liebe (1951), on the friendship between Goethe 
and Charlotte von Stein. In her 90‘ year she published her 
autobiography, Ich habe viele Leben gelebt (1964). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Auf gespaltenem Pfad. Festschrift fuer Mar- 


garete Susman (1964; incl. bibl.). 
[Sol Liptzin] 


SUSSKIND, DAVID (1920-1987), U.S. producer. Born in 
New York, Susskind was press agent for Warner Brothers af- 
ter World War 11 but later went into television, specializing 
in serious drama. By 1969 he had produced 26 plays, includ- 
ing Euripides’ Medea; Rashomon; and Othello. He conducted 
his own discussion shows on television, notably Open End 
(1958-66) in which he talked with leading personalities about 
contemporary issues. 

Susskind’s Tv series productions include Armstrong Cir- 
cle Theatre (1950-63), Goodyear Television Playhouse (1951-57), 
The Dupont Show of the Month (1957-61), Play of the Week 
(1959-61), the sci-fi drama series Way Out (1961), the police 
drama series East Side/West Side (1963-64), the sitcom AI- 
ice (1976-85), and the Watergate miniseries Blind Ambition 
(Emmy nomination, 1979). 

Among his many Tv feature productions are Pinocchio 
(1957), Ten Little Indians (1959), Meet Me in St. Louis (1959), 
The Power and the Glory (1959), A Month in the Country (1959), 
Our Town (1959), The Waltz of the Toreadors (1959), Miracle 
on 34" Street (1959), Death of a Salesman (1966), The Glass 
Menagerie (1966), Mark Twain Tonight! (Emmy nomination, 
1967), The Crucible (1967), Johnny Belinda (1967), Laura (1968), 
A Hatful of Rain (1968), The Price (Emmy nomination, 1971), 
The Country Girl (1973), A Moon for the Misbegotten (Emmy 
nomination, 1975), Eleanor and Franklin (Emmy Award for 
Outstanding Special, 1976), Harry S. Truman: Plain Speaking 
(Emmy nomination, 1976), Eleanor and Franklin: The White 
House Years (Emmy Award for Outstanding Special, 1977), 
Johnny, We Hardly Knew Ye (1977), Who'll Save Our Children? 
(1978), Sex and the Single Parent (1979), The Bunker (1981), 
Mister Lincoln (1981), Ian McKellen (1982), and Rita Hayworth: 
The Love Goddess (1983). 

In 1960, Susskind won the Peabody Award for his pro- 
duction of The Moon and Sixpence (1959), which featured 
Laurence Olivier in his American television debut. The stel- 
lar cast included Judith Anderson, Hume Cronyn, Jessica 
Tandy, Cyril Cusack, Denholm Elliot, Geraldine Fitzgerald, 
and Jean Marsh. 
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Susskind also produced a number of feature films for the 
movies. Among these are Edge of the City (1957), A Raisin in 
the Sun (1961), Requiem for a Heavyweight (1962), All the Way 
Home (1963), Lovers and Other Strangers (1970), Alice Doesn't 
Live Here Anymore (1974), Buffalo Bill and the Indians (1976), 
and Goldenrod (1976). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Morgan, Self-Creations: 13 Impersonalities 
(1965); E. Asinof, Bleeding between the Lines (1979). 


[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


SUSSKIND, (Jan) WALTER (1913-1980), conductor, pianist, 
and composer of Czech birth. He studied composition with 
Suk and Karel Haba, piano with Hoffmeister at the Prague 
Conservatory, and conducting with *Szell at the Academy of 
Music in Prague. Susskind became Szell’s assistant at the Ger- 
man Opera, Prague, and played piano with the Czech Trio 
(1933-38). After the German occupation he went to London 
where he served as pianist with the exiled Czech Trio until 
1942. He resumed his conducting career (1941) and became a 
naturalized British subject (1946). He assumed directorships 
with the Carl Rosa Opera Company in London (1943-45), 
the Scottish National Orchestra (1946-52), the Victoria Sym- 
phony Orchestra (so), Melbourne (1953-55), the Toronto so 
(1956-65), the Aspen (Colorado) Music Festival (1962-68), 
and the St Louis so (1968-75). His last position was with the 
Cincinnati Orchestra (1978-80). Susskind also appeared regu- 
larly as guest conductor with the major orchestras of Europe, 
the United Kingdom, and North America and taught at the 
University of Southern Illinois (1968-75). He was a highly 
accomplished conductor, being a technically secure and pol- 
ished musician. During his time in Toronto he expanded the 
orchestral repertory widely, introducing new works such as 
Bruckner’s and Mahler’s symphonies. He continued this policy 
of exploratory program building with the St. Louis so, which 
under his direction became a leading American orchestra. 
Together they made over 200 recordings. He founded the 
National Youth Orchestra of Canada (1960) and was known 
as a great mentor of young conductors. Susskind wrote sev- 
eral compositions among them 4 Songs for Voice and String 
Quartet (1935), 9 Slovak Sketches for Orchestra, Passacaglia for 
Timpani and Chamber Orchestra (1977), and scores for films 
and the theater. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Hunt, Grove Music Online; Baker's Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of Musicians (1997); Makers of the Philharmo- 


nia (1996). 
[Naama Ramot (24 ed.)] 


SUSSMAN, ABRAHAM (1861-1943), Israel agronomist. 
Born in Odessa, Sussman joined the *Bilu movement, but 
was not among the original settlers in Erez Israel. In 1885 
he established and ran a model farm near Odessa on which 
he trained Jewish youth for about seven years. He accompa- 
nied *Ahad Ha-Am on his visit to Erez Israel in 1900 as an 
emissary of the Odessa Committee of Hovevei Zion. In this 
capacity Sussman toured the Jewish settlements and later 
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published a detailed report of the journey together with his 
traveling companion. After the Russian Revolution (1917), 
Sussman was the director of a farm near Odessa that trained 
groups of pioneers, including the founders of Kibbutz *Kiryat 
Anavim in the Jerusalem Hills. He settled in Palestine in 1924 
and, among other activities, engaged in agricultural research 
and training. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.B., in: Ha-Poel ha-Za’ir, no. 35 (1943); Tid- 


har, 10 (1959), 3589. sae 
ehuda Slutsky 


SUSSMAN, EZRA (1900-1973), Hebrew poet and transla- 
tor. Born in Odessa, Sussman emigrated to Erez Israel in 1922. 
He began writing poetry and prose in Russian, in a monthly 
that his father edited in Odessa. In Palestine, he was a regular 
contributor to Davar from its founding, and there published 
poems, both in original and translation, as well as drama 
criticism, and became a member of the editorial board. He 
translated Voltaire’s Candide (1946), the selected poetry of 
Boris Pasternak, Mivhar Shirim (1961), and poems by Anna 
Akhmatova. With S. Grodzensky he edited the periodical 
Akhsanyah (1956). Among his books are Shirim (1968), Yalkut 
Shirim (with a bibliography, 1984), and the posthumously pub- 
lished collection Hazot ve-Nezah (1998). A volume of trans- 
lations appeared in 1985, preceded by a collection of theater 
reviews, Aharei Bekhorah (1981). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Hagorni-Grin, Be-Or Panehah shel 
Shirat Ezra Sussman (1969); U. Shavit, “Ha-Healem ve-ha-Hester; in: 
Haaretz (1973), 20; Y. Zemorah and E. Sussman, in: Al ha-Mishmar 
(Sivan 3, 1974); G. Leshem, “Umdanim ve-Ovdanim, in: Moznayim, 
57:1-2 (1983), 69-71; B. Link, Iyyunim be-Shirat E. Sussman (1983); Y. 


Sukari, Shirat Ezra Sussman (1997). 
[Getzel Kressel] 


SUSSMAN, YOEL (1910-1982), president of the Israel Su- 
preme Court. Born in Cracow, Poland, Sussman moved to 
Germany with his parents and completed his secondary edu- 
cation there and studied law. He settled in Palestine in 1934 
and remained in private practice until the War of Indepen- 
dence, when he served as deputy judge advocate-general in 
the Israel Defense Forces with the rank of captain. In 1949 he 
became a district court judge in Tel Aviv and in 1953 was nomi- 
nated to the Supreme Court. He lectured at Tel Aviv University 
and at the Hebrew University Law School in Jerusalem. His 
major studies are the following: Das Wechselrecht Palestinas 
(1937), Bills of Exchange (1945), Dinei Shetarot (1951), Dinei 
Borerut (“On Arbitration, 1953), Sidrei Din ha-Ezrahi (1959). 
In 1970 he was appointed permanent deputy president of the 
Supreme Court and in 1976 its president. In 1975 he received 
an Israel Prize. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jerusalem Post Archives 


[Alexander Zvielli] 


SUTRO, ABRAHAM (1784-1869), German rabbi. He was 
appointed by the *Kassel consistory as a teacher in Reichen- 
bach in 1811, and became one of the first rabbis to preach in 
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SUTRO, ADOLPH HEINRICH JOSEPH 


German. In 1815 he became rabbi of *Muenster, and in 1828 
of *Paderborn as well. An opponent of *Reform, Sutro ob- 
jected to the introduction of the organ into the synagogue. 
However, he supported vocational training for Jews and per- 
suaded A. *Haindorf to found a pedagogical institution bear- 
ing his name in Muenster. In 1853 he began to organize peti- 
tions to the Prussian authorities against discrimination in the 
appointment of Jews to governmental, particularly juridical, 
offices. Sutro wrote an anti-Reform work, Milhamot Adonai 
(4 vols., 1836-65). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Der Israelit, 10 (1869), 829-31; F. Lazarus, in: 
MGwy], 58 (1914), 550ff. 


SUTRO, ADOLPH HEINRICH JOSEPH (1830-1898), U.S. 
engineer and civic leader. Sutro, who was born in Aachen, 
Prussia, left school at 16, when his father died, to manage the 
family’s woolen cloth mill. At the request of a Memel business- 
man who bought the factory, Adolph went to Memel to set up 
and run the mill for the new owner. In 1848 he immigrated 
with his family to the United States, traveling to California 
in 1850 and selling goods in Stockton and San Francisco. In 
1860 he visited Nevada's silver mines and conceived of a tun- 
nel through the Comstock Lode for drainage, ventilation, and 
more efficient silver mining. His Sutro Tunnel Company be- 
gan construction in 1869 and completed the tunnel, which ran 
four miles from Sutro City, a “planned city,’ to Virginia City, 
in 1878. The great mining period of the Comstock Lode was 
over, however, and though Sutro was rumored to have made 
as much as $5 million through the sale of his tunnel stock in 
1880, his profit was probably no more than $900,000. Sutro 
planned to run for a Senate seat from Nevada in 1880, but his 
scheme to embarrass his opponent was betrayed to the opposi- 
tion by one of his advisers, and his campaign collapsed. Sutro 
then moved to San Francisco and invested his money in San 
Francisco land, eventually purchasing one-twelfth of the city’s 
land and building up a fortune of several million dollars. He 
bought a home and grounds, known as Sutro Heights, which 
he landscaped, furnished with a seal pool, and decorated with 
statuary he believed to be edifying, and opened the grounds 
to the public. He built and ran a street railway from the city 
to the Heights so that San Franciscans could make the trip on 
a single fare rather than the double fare that the existing rail- 
way charged. He also built Sutro Baths, a public indoor pool 
opened in 1896 which would admit about 10,000 persons at a 
time. An obsessive book buyer, he amassed a library of about 
125,000 bound books, including something under 3,000 of 
the existing 20,000 incunabula (largely destroyed in the 1906 
fire), sometimes buying up whole bookstores in person or 
through his European agents. Only the Sutro Library, built 
after his death to house his collection and now a branch of 
the California State Library on the campus of the University 
of San Francisco, and the Medical Center at the University of 
California Medical School at San Francisco, for which he left 
a bequest, remain. In 1894 Sutro was elected mayor of San 
Francisco as a People’s Party (Populist) candidate on a plat- 
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form of maintaining the five-cent street railway fare and de- 
feating a bill benefiting the Southern Pacific Railway, which 
Sutro consistently referred to as the Octopus. He served as 
mayor from 1895 to 1897. The inadequacies of the city’s char- 
ter and Sutro’s inability to work with others led the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner to the judgment that “The Mayor’s power is 
barely more than that given by his tact... He passed his term 
in a state of exasperation.” A believer in charity rather than 
in any religion, Sutro gave land to the Home for Aged Israel- 
ites, as well as to other charitable causes, and left a personal 
bequest to the founder of *Ethical Culture to avoid support- 

ing that organization. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: RE. and M.F Stewart, Adolph Sutro (1962). 
[Robert E. Levinson] 


SUTRO, ALFRED (1863-1933), English playwright. The son 
of a German physician and grandson of a rabbi, Sutro was 
educated at the City of London School and in Brussels, and 
became a successful wholesale merchant. After his marriage - 
his wife was a sister of the first Marquess of *Reading - he 
devoted himself exclusively to writing. He made his reputa- 
tion in 1904 with a social comedy, The Walls of Jericho, which 
was followed during the next quarter century by many other 
West End stage successes, generally on stock themes but al- 
ways written with wit and polish. 

His plays include The Fascinating Mr. Vanderveldt (1906), 
The Perplexed Husband (1913), The Desperate Lovers (1927), 
and Living Together (1929). Sutro showed a deeper vein in his 
essays and sketches — About Women (1931) — where satire is 
sometimes edged with bitterness. He was also a talented trans- 
lator, mainly of the works of his lifelong friend, the Belgian 
dramatist Maurice Maeterlinck. Sutro was a friend of many 
noted writers of his day, including George Bernard Shaw and 
D.H. Lawrence. He wrote an autobiography, Celebrities and 
Simple Souls (1933). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; L. Sawin, Alfred Sutro: 
A Man With a Heart (1989). 


SUTTON, PHILIP (1928- ), painter. Sutton was born in 
London, and studied at the Slade School of Fine Art where he 
subsequently taught. As a young man he was awarded schol- 
arships for travel in France and Italy, and also spent some 
time in Israel. Between 1963 and 1965 he lived for two years 
on Fiji with his wife and four children. Sutton was influenced 
chiefly by Matisse and the German Expressionists. He was 
foremost a colorist and, apart from an early period of land- 
scape painting, his chief subjects, like those of many Jewish 
artists, were firstly members of his family, and secondly the 
female nude. He was a bold draughtsman, particularly effec- 
tive in his woodcuts, and a lover of hot, sensuous color, and 
was regarded as one of the most gifted English painters of his 
generation. He is represented in the Tate Gallery and leading 
museums throughout the world. He was elected a member of 
the Royal Academy in 1988. Model with Yellow Hair is one of 
his largest and most striking woodcuts. It was published in 
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1969 in a small, limited edition of 30 impressions. Woodcuts 
by Philip Sutton: 1950s-1970s appeared in 1998. 


[Charles Samuel Spencer] 


SUTZKEVER, ABRAHAM (1913-_), Yiddish poet. Born in 
Smargon (Belorussia), Sutzkever fled with his family to Sibe- 
ria to escape the German occupation of his hometown dur- 
ing World War 1, returning to Vilna after the war. He was not 
educated in the city’s secular Yiddish schools, but rather at a 
Polish-Hebrew secondary school. He taught himself about 
Yiddish literature as a teenager through disciplined self-study, 
later auditing classes on Polish Romanticism at University 
of Vilna and studying early Yiddish literature under Max 
*Weinreich at yivo. He first discovered his poetic calling 
when, in 1930, he joined the Jewish scouts and befriended 
Leyzer *Wolf, a leader of the literary group *Yung-Vilne. His 
membership in that group was initially rejected because his 
poetry lacked political engagement, but in 1934, the year of 
his literary debut, he was accepted. He emerged as a defi- 
ant aesthetic voice that resisted the highly politicized nature 
of Yiddish writing in Poland in favor of a joyous, affirma- 
tive poetic. In 1935 he appealed to Yiddish modernist Aaron 
*Glanz-Leyeles in New York, who, impressed by Sutzkever’s 
talent, invited him to contribute regularly to his prestigious 
monthly, In Zikh. Sutzkever’s first book, Lider (“Songs,” 1937), 
secured his reputation as a rising international literary star at 
age 24. The volume includes a sonnet sequence about Siberia 
that transforms the setting into a landscape of sound, color, 
and childhood wonder. His second volume, Valdiks (“Of the 
Forest,” 1940), is an ecstatic hymn to nature and celebration 
of existence. During the initial weeks of the Nazi occupation 
of Vilna, he composed a cycle of poems while in hiding. He 
divided his energies in the ghetto between creative work (he 
received first prize in a ghetto literary competition in 1942) 
and his underground association with the United Partisans 
Organization. He also played a critical role in the rescue of 
treasures from yIvo’s archive as part of the secret “Paper Bri- 
gade.” His wartime writings range from private confessions of 
sorrow and rage to the crafting of collective myth. He and his 
wife, Freydke, escaped the liquidation of the ghetto in Sep- 
tember 1943, joining Jewish partisan units in the Lithuanian 
forest. The *Jewish Anti-Fascist Committee in Moscow, with 
Ilya *Ehrenberg’s assistance, arranged for his rescue. In the 
Soviet Union he was greeted as a symbol of Jewish sacrifice in 
the fight against fascism. After Vilna’s liberation, he returned 
with Yung-Vilne colleague Shmerke *Kaczerginski to dig up 
treasures hidden by the Paper Brigade, which were sent to 
YIvo in New York to keep them out of Communist hands. In 
Moscow, he completed his memoir, Fun Vilner Geto (“From 
the Vilna Ghetto,” 1946), and gathered his wartime poetry for 
the volumes Di Festung (“The Fortress,’ 1945) and Lider fun 
Geto (“Poems of the Ghetto,” 1946). Additional writings from 
and about the Holocaust period include Yidishe Gas (“Jewish 
Street? 1948) and Di Ershte Nakht in Geto (“The First Night 
in the Ghetto,’ 1979). Geheymshtot (“Secret City,’ 1948), one of 
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only two book-length epics in his career, crafts a mythopoeic 
universe of Jews hiding from Nazis in the sewers of Vilna, in- 
cluding the figure of the poet, who lives to bear witness to pain 
which must be transformed into beauty. The prose symbolism 
of “Green Aquarium,” published in Ode tsu der Toyb (“Ode 
to the Dove,’ 1955), explores his faith in poetry as a regenera- 
tive force. Lider fun Yam-Hamoves (“Poems from the Sea of 
Death,” 1968) is the official canon of his wartime writings. 
Sutzkever testified at the Nuremberg trials (1946), and repre- 
sented Yiddish literature at the International PEN Congress in 
1947, the same year he immigrated to Palestine, settling in Tel 
Aviv with his wife and young daughter. There he established 
and edited the world’s most important postwar Yiddish quar- 
terly, Di Goldene Keyt (“The Golden Chain,’ 1949-95). His 
life in Israel produced the most sustained engagement with 
Zionism in all of Yiddish poetry. In Fayer Vogn (“In the Char- 
iot of Fire,” 1952) communicates his ecstasy over his encoun- 
ter with Jewish life reborn in Israel and his anxieties about 
the way European Jewry will be remembered. The volume In 
Midber Sinay (1957; In the Sinai Desert, 1987), about the 1956 
Sinai Campaign, imagines direct links between the genera- 
tion of ghetto fighters and Israel's fighting spirit. Gaystike Erd 
(“Spiritual Soil,” 1961; with original woodcuts by Arthur Kol- 
nik) tells of the birth of Israel and the War of Independence. 
A two-volume edition of his collected writings, Poetishe Verk 
(1963), appeared in honor of his 50‘ birthday. His mature pe- 
riod, best represented by Lider fun Togbukh (“Poems from a 
Diary,’ 1977), offers meta-poetic and philosophical musings 
that stake the highest claim for poetry. Additional volumes 
include Sibir (1953; with illustrations by Marc Chagall; Sibe- 
ria, 1961), Oazis (“Oasis,’ 1960), Firkantike Oysyes un Mofsim 
(“Square Letters and Miraculous Signs,” 1968), Tsaytike Pen- 
emer (“Ripe Faces,’ 1970), Di Fidlroyz (1974; The Fiddle Rose, 
1990), Dortn vu es Nekhtikn di Shtern (“There Where the Stars 
Spend the Night, 1979), Fun Alte un Yunge Ksav-Yadn (1982; 
Laughter Beneath the Forest, 1996), Tsviling-Bruder (“Twin 
Brother,’ 1976), Di Nevue fun Shvartsaplen (“The Prophecy 
of the Inner Eye,’ 1989), Der Yoyresh fun Regn (“Heir of the 
Rain,’ 1992), Baym Leyenen Penimer (“Face Reading,” 1993), 
and Tsevaltike Vent (“Shaky Walls,’ 1996). Other English trans- 
lations include Burnt Pearls (1981), and the comprehensive A. 
Sutzkever: Selected Poetry and Prose (1991). Sutzkever’s poetry 
distinguishes itself by inventive word-play, experimentation 
with sound and rhythm, mastery of form, and the poet's ro- 
mantic sense of his artistic calling. For these and many other 
reasons, he was called the “Ariel” of Yiddish poetry at an early 
stage in his career, only to be proclaimed “the uncrowned Jew- 
ish poet laureate” by one recent critic. Honors include the Itsik 
Manger Prize (1969), an exhibition in recognition of his life at 
the Jewish National and University Library, Jerusalem (1983), 
and the Israel Prize (1985). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Bickel, Di Brokhe fun Sheynkayt (1969); I. 
Biletzky, Essays on Yiddish Poetry and Prose Writers (1969), 207-31; 
J. Leftwich, Abraham Sutzkever: Partisan Poet (1971); Z. Shazar, et 
al. (eds.), Yoyvel-Bukh tsum Fuftsikstn Geboyrntog fun A. Sutzkever 
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(1963). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Cammy, in: Yiddish After the Holo- 
caust, (2004), 240-65; Di Goldene Keyt, 136 (1993) (Sutzkever issue); 
B. Harshay, in: A. Sutzkever: Selected Poetry and Prose (1991), 3-23; Y. 
Mark, Avrom Sutzkevers Poetisher Veg (1974); Sh. Niger, in: Yidisher 
Shrayber fun Tsvantsikstn Yorhundert (1973), 55-98; A. Novershtern, 
Avrom Sutzkever Bibliografye (1976); idem, Avrom Sutzkever: Tsum 
Vern a Benshivim (1983); D. Roskies, Against the Apocalypse (1984), 
225-57; D. Sadan, et al. (eds), Yikhes fun Lid (1983); Ruth Wisse, in: 
Commentary, 76 (1983), 41-8; idem, Abraham Sutzkever: The Un- 
crowned Jewish Poet Laureate (National Yiddish Book Center re- 
cording, 1994); Y. Yanasovitsh, Avrom Sutzkever: Zayn Lid un Zayn 


Proze (1981 
nee [Justin D. Cammy (24 ed.)] 


SUWALKI (Pol. Suwalki; Yid. Suvalk), town in Bialystok 
province, N.E. Poland. The town began to develop toward the 
end of the 186 century under Prussian rule; Jews then settled 
there, numbering 44 (3.5% of the total population) in 1808. In 
1815 Suwalki was incorporated within Congress Poland and 
between 1823 and 1862 restrictions of residence in some of 
the sections of the city were imposed upon a number of Jews. 
An organized community was formed at the beginning of 
the 1820s, and in 1827 numbered 1,209 (32% of the total pop- 
ulation). A synagogue was built in 1821. During the 19 cen- 
tury Jews in Suwalki developed trade relations with Germany, 
in particular for *agricultural produce, timber, and horses. 
They also engaged in retail trade and crafts including tailor- 
ing, shoemaking, building, and transportation. In the second 
half of the 19"* century, Jews in Suwalki engaged in the man- 
ufacture of prayer shawls, fulling, and tanning. During the 
Polish uprising in 1863 many Jews in Suwalki and the sur- 
rounding area took an active part in the struggle against the 
Russian army. Two of them, Leib Lipman and Leib Lejbman, 
were executed by the czarist authorities. Following persecu- 
tions and disasters of nature Jews emigrated from Suwalki, 
among them, in the early 1880s, a number of followers of 
the “‘Am Olam” movement. In 1866 a “benevolent society 
for natives of Suwalki” was founded in New York. The Jew- 
ish population numbered 6,587 (62% of the total) in 1857, 
and 7,165 (40%) in 1897. From the latter year until 1914 Jew- 
ish traders and craftsmen supplied the garrison stationed in 
the locality. 

Jewish national activity in the community began as early 
as the movement for settlement in Erez Israel in 1881. In 1891 
the Safah Berurah Society for the propagation of Hebrew in 
Suwalki had 70 members. A Jewish workers’ association was 
formed in 1901. Members of the *Bund and *Poalei Zion in 
Suwalki took an active part in the revolutionary period of 
1905-06, and organized “self-defense against *pogroms. 

In World War 1 the Jews in Suwalki suffered severely 
during the retreat of the Russian army in the beginning of 
the summer of 1915. In the interwar period, under Polish rule, 
Jews opened factories for woolen textiles, and timber and food 
products. The Jewish population numbered 5,747 (34% of the 
total) in 1921, and 5,811 in 1931. Jewish institutions in Suwalki 
included schools of the *Tarbut and cysHo (see *Education), a 
talmud torah (founded in 1861), and a yeshivah (1936). A Jew- 
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tion and Culture. On behalf of Israel’s Ministry of Defense, 
he published the literary remains of the young men - includ- 
ing his own son, Noam - who had fallen in the Israeli War of 
Independence, under the title Gevilei Esh (3 vols., 1952-61). 
Excerpts were published in English under the title Such Were 
Our Fighters ... (1965). Avinoam’s literary contributions have 
appeared in many Hebrew periodicals. Several volumes of 
his poetry, a volume of stories on Jewish life in America, and 
translations from the work of Jack London, Edgar Allan Poe, 
H.G. Wells, Israel Zangwill, and Ludwig Lewisohn were pub- 
lished in Israel. Avinoam also translated Tennyson's Enoch 
Arden, Thoreau’s Walden, and Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet, 
King Lear, and Anthony and Cleopatra. He edited a Hebrew 
anthology of English verse. Avinoam and H. Sachs compiled 
a Hebrew-English dictionary which was revised and edited 
by M.H. Segal (Tel Aviv, 1938). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Wallenrod, The Literature of Modern 
Israel (1956), 243-5. 
[Eliezer Schweid] 


AVINU MALKENU (Heb. EB da) 1P2x; “Our Father, our 
King”), a litany recited during the *Ten Days of Penitence and, 
in some rites, on fast days. Each line begins with the words 
Avinu Malkenu and ends with a petition. The number and 
order of the verses vary considerably in the different rites: in 
Seder Rav Amram Gaon there are 25 verses, in the Sephardi 
rite 29, 31, and 32, the German 38, the Polish 44, and in that 
of Salonika 53. According to Jacob b. Asher (Tur, Sh. Ar., oH 
602), Amram Gaon’s Avinu Malkenu consisted of 22 verses ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order. It became the Ashkenazi custom 
to recite them each morning and evening during the Ten Days 
of Penitence after the Amidah. The prayer is not found in the 
prayer books of Saadiah Gaon and Maimonides. The origin of 
Avinu Malkenu is R. Akiva’s prayer on a fast day proclaimed 
because of a drought: “Avinu Malkenu, we have no King but 
Thee; Avinu Malkenu, for Thy sake have compassion upon us” 
(Ta'an. 25b). Other such litanies containing some of the same 
petitions but opening with *“Avinu she-ba-Shamayim” (“Our 
Father who art in Heaven’) are still in use in some rites. Avinu 
Malkenu now opens, in the Ashkenazi rite, with “Our Father, 
our King, we have sinned before Thee” and contains petitions 
such as “Inscribe us in the book of good life; inscribe us in the 
book of redemption and salvation; inscribe us in the book of 
prosperity and sustenance.” In the Ne’ilah service of the Day 
of Atonement “seal us” is substituted for “inscribe us,” and on 
fast days “remember us” is used. In the Ashkenazi rite Avinu 
Malkenu is not recited on the Sabbath, since supplications 
should not be presented on that day (Tur, Sh. Ar., oH 602; cf. 
TJ Shab. 15b). If the Day of Atonement occurs on a Sabbath, 
Avinu Malkenu is recited only during the Ne’ilah service. In 
Spain, though, it was the custom to recite it on the Sabbath of 
the Ten Days of Penitence, presumably on the grounds that 
this was warranted by the gravity of the period (Tur, ibid., and 
Beit Yosef, ad loc.; cf. Taan. 19a and Rashi ad loc.). Originally, 
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the words Avinu Malkenu were chanted by the congregation 
and the rest of each verse was recited by the Reader who could 
add verses freely. It became the custom for the congregation 
to recite the whole prayer in an undertone except for some 
of the middle verses, which are repeated individually after 
the Reader. In many congregations the last verse is sung to a 
popular tune. The ark is opened for the prayer. The opening 
appeal to God as both “Our Father” and “Our King” expresses 
two complementary aspects of the relationship between God 
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SUWALSKI, ISAAK 


ish self-defense organization in 1936 prevented a pogrom by 
the Polish population. 

Among distinguished rabbis who served in Suwalki in 
the second half of the 19'* century were Isaac Eisik *Wildmann 
(Haver) (1850-53); Jehiel b. Aaron *Heller (1853-57); Samuel 
b. Judah Leib *Mohilewer (1860-68); and David Tevel *Kat- 
zenellenbogen (in the 1890s). Personalities born in Suwalki 
or active there include the educator Alexander M. *Dushkin; 
Pinhas *Sapir (Israeli cabinet minister); and Avraham *Stern 


(leader of Lehi). 
[Dov Rabin] 


Holocaust Period 
Before the outbreak of World War 11 there were about 6,000 
Jews in Suwalki. The Jewish community was liquidated at the 
end of November 1939 when the Jews were deported to *Bi- 
ala Podlaska, *Lukow, *Miedzyrzec-Podlaski, and *Kock and 
shared the fate of these communities. After the war the Jewish 
community of Suwalki was not reconstituted. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yisker Bukh Suvalk (1961); B. Wasiutynski, 
Ludnos¢ zydowska w Polsce w wiekach x1x i XX (1930), 37% 41, 67, 
72; 74; 79, 188; S. Bronsztejn, Ludnos¢ zydowska w Polsce w okresie 
miedzywojennym (1963), 278; A. Wein (ed.), Zydzi a powstanie Stycz- 
niowe (1963), index; Caret i klasy posiadajgce w walcz z rewolucjq. 
1905-07 w krolestwie Polskim (1956), index; I. Schiper, Dziejehandtu 
zydowskiego na ziemach polskich (1963), index. 


SUWALSKI, ISAAK (1863-1913), Hebrew writer and edi- 
tor. He was born in Kolno, Lomza province, and from 1881 
contributed articles to the Hebrew press (Ha-Levanon, Ha- 
Zefirah, Ha-Meliz), written in the spirit of religious orthodoxy. 
In 1890-91 he published in Warsaw a literary collection, Ken- 
eset ha-Gedolah. His book Hayyei ha- Yehudi al pi ha-Talmud 
(1889) gathered talmudic sayings, arranged by subject mat- 
ter, that reflect the sages’ views of man and society. This col- 
lection went through several editions and was translated into 
German and Danish. In 1895 he migrated to London where 
he single-handedly established the Hebrew weekly Ha- Ye- 
hudi (1897-1913), of which he was publisher, editor, composi- 
tor, and staff writer. He also dealt in Hebrew books and orga- 
nized charitable institutions in the Jewish quarter in the East 
End of London. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ha-Zefirah, no. 102 (1913); Jc (May 23, 30, 
1913); Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 476-7; Waxman, Literature, 4 


(19607), 446. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


SUZIN, SOLOMON MOSES (d. 1835), rabbi of Jerusalem. 
Suzin was appointed rishon le-Zion in 1824 as the successor 
of Yom Tov Danon. He did a great deal for the Jewish popu- 
lation of Jerusalem, and held the position until his death. He 
was responsible for a considerable number of takkanot and 
his approbations are included in many contemporary works. 
From them it would appear that at first he lived in Hebron. 
In 1826 he proceeded to the countries of North Africa as an 
emissary of Jerusalem. 
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He was the author of Pinkas le-Inyenei Halakhah (Jeru- 
salem, National Library, Heb. 8° 378), halakhic novellae on 
various subjects. The work contains much material on the 
comtemporary history of Erez Israel in general and of Jeru- 
salem in particular. A number of his responsa are published 
in the works of the scholars of his day. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frumkin-Rivlin, 3 (1929), 194f.; M.D. Gaon, 
Yehudei ha-Mizrah be-Erez Yisrael, 2 (1937), 478; Yaari, Sheluhei, 
567f., and index. 


SUZMAN (née Gavronsky), HELEN (1917- ), South Afri- 
can politician and parliamentarian of liberal views. Born in 
Germiston, Transvaal, she lectured on economic history at the 
University of the Witwatersrand. She was first elected to Par- 
liament as a member of the United Party, the official opposi- 
tion (1953), but, with 12 other members, broke away in 1959, 
because of differences on race policies. They formed the Pro- 
gressive Party and continued to sit in Parliament as a separate 
opposition group. Helen Suzman was reelected for the same 
constituency (Houghton) as a candidate of the Progressives in 
1961, the only Progressive candidate to be successful. She was 
the sole representative of her party in Parliament for a total of 
13 years until the election of 1974, when a further six Progres- 
sive candidates were elected to the house. A formidable de- 
bater, she was a determined opponent of discrimination based 
on race or color, and a champion of the rights of the African 
people. At the time of her resignation from Parliament in 1989, 
Suzman was the longest-serving South African mp. Her strug- 
gle for equal rights for South Africa’s people of color resulted 
in her receiving two nominations for the Nobel Peace Prize as 
well as over 28 honorary degrees, including honorary doctor- 
ates from Oxford (1973), Harvard (1976), and Witwatersrand 
(1976) universities. She wrote two autobiographies, Time Re- 
membered (1968) and In No Uncertain Terms (1993). 


[David Saks (274 ed.)] 


SUZMAN, JANET (1939-_), actress. Born in Johannesburg, 
Suzman was educated at the University of Witwatersrand. 
She first appeared on stage in 1962 in Billy Liar, but her mod- 
ulated voice and diction, elegance and authority led quickly 
to classical theater, where she specialized in Shakespeare and 
Classical and 19**-century theater. Her roles with the Royal 
Shakespeare included Portia, Rosalind, Ophelia, and Cleopa- 
tra. In 1976 she received the Evening Standard Award for her 
portrayal of Masha in Chekhov’s The Three Sisters. Her many 
television appearances included participation in the BBc 
Shakespeare series along with such varying roles as Charlotte 
Bronte, Florence Nightingale, Edwina Mountbatten, and Cly- 
temnestra. In films she portrayed Alexandra in Nicholas and 
Alexandra (1971), receiving an Academy Award nomination 
for best actress for her portrayal of the imperious czarina. In 
Peter Greenaway s film The Draughtman’s Contract, her por- 
trayal of the sensual, decadent aristocrat brought great criti- 
cal acclaim. She turned increasingly to character roles and 
has directed for television (Othello) and the theater. She was 
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a civil rights activist following in the footsteps of her aunt, 


Helen *Suzman. 
[Sally Whyte] 


SVERDLIK, ODED (Enrique; 1938-1996), Argentinean- 
Israeli poet, author, literary critic, and journalist. His grand- 
parents immigrated at the turn of the century to the Argen- 
tinean Jewish colonies established by Baron Hirsch. Born in 
Buenos Aires, Sverdlik was very active in leftist Zionism, one 
of the founders of the Ha-Shomer ha-Za’ir “Mordehai Ani- 
levich” youth group and editor of the newspaper Nueva Sion. 
His first book of poems, Las hambres consumadas (“The Ac- 
complished Hungers,” 1961) won him an award from the Ar- 
gentine Writers Association. He published in Argentina Las 
tremendas decisiones (“The Tremendous Decisions,” short 
stories, 1964) and Memorias del transeuinte (“Memories of the 
Passerby,’ poems, 1970), before he established himself in Israel 
in 1965. He lived in a kibbutz for five years. From 1970 to 1988 
he was editor of information and study materials in Spanish 
at the World Zionist Organization Youth Department. His 
first book in Hebrew was Erez Lo Nodaat (“Unknown Terri- 
tory, short stories, 1972), followed by Parashei ha-Ishon (“The 
Riders of the Pupil of the Eye,” poems, 1980) and Halonot ba- 
Sahaf (“Windows in Erosion,” poems, 1986). From 1987 to 1991 
Sverdlik was a member of the Hebrew Writers Association’s 
Executive Board. In 1988 he was awarded the Levi Eshkol Prize 
for literary creation. In 1990 he published a Spanish anthol- 
ogy of self-translated poems, Brindis (“Toast”), and in 1992 a 
new book of poems in Hebrew, Ad Kelot ha-Devash (To the 
End of the Honey). At his death, he was working on another 
book of poems, Maagal Kama’ (“Primordial Circle”). In his 
last years, he became a member of the Mexican Academy of 
Literature and was general secretary of the Israeli PEN Club. 
Sverdlik also devoted himself to poetry translation from He- 
brew to Spanish and vice versa, and was literary advisor and 
reviewer for newspapers, journals, and publishing houses in 
Spanish and Hebrew. His poems have been translated into 
English, French, German, Italian, Romanian, Hungarian, Ser- 
bian, Russian, and Lithuanian. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.N. Rosero (ed.), Poesia hebrea contempo- 
rdnea 1950-1983 (1986); E. Toker (ed.), Panorama de la poesia judia 
contempordnea (1989); F. Goldberg and I. Rozen (eds.), Los latinoa- 
mericanos en Israel (1988); M. Braver and J. Braver (eds.), Cien afios 
de narrativa judeo-argentina (1990); I. Beser (ed.), Mivhar Shirim she- 
Rau Or bi-Meruzat 20 Shanah be-Iton 77 (1996). 


[Florinda FE. Goldberg (274 ed.)] 


SVERDLOV, YAKOV MIKHAILOVICH (1885-1919), Rus- 
sian revolutionary and Communist leader. Born in Nizhni- 
Novgorod (now Gorki), Sverdlov founded the revolutionary 
movement in his youth. He established the Nizhni-Novgorod 
Revolutionary Committee on an organized basis. He was im- 
prisoned on two occasions and in 1910 was exiled to Siberia. 
Sverdlov returned to Petrograd in April 1917 and was a member 
of the Central Committee of the Communist Party. Shortly af- 
ter the October Revolution he was elected chairman of the All- 
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Russian Central Executive Committee and thereby titular head 
of state. He died suddenly on his way to a congress of the Sovi- 
ets in Kharkov. Sverdlov was considered one of the outstanding 
figures of the Bolshevik Revolution. Lenin paid a warm trib- 
ute to him as a brilliant organizer. In 1924 the name of the city 
Yekaterinburg was changed to Sverdlovsk in his memory. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K.T. Sverdlova. Yakov M. Sverdlov (Rus., 
19602); T.S. Bobrovskaya, Der erste Praesident der Republik der Ar- 
beit (1933); L. Shapiro, The Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
(1960, 19622), index: E.H. Carr, The Bolshevik Revolution, 1917-1923, 
3 (1950), index. 


SVETLOV, MIKHAIL (1903-1967), Soviet-Russian poet and 
playwright. Svetlov edited various periodicals of the Young 
Communist League before studying at the University of Mos- 
cow. His early volumes of lyrics, Relsy (“Rails,” 1925) and Korni 
(“Roots,” 1925), depict the heroism of the Revolution, and his 
famous poem Grenada (1926) glorifies the internationalism 
of the working classes. Two plays, Skazka (“Fairy Tale,” 1939) 
and Dvadtsat let spustya (“Twenty Years Hence,’ 1940), por- 
tray the devotion of Russian youth to the building of the So- 
cialist homeland. 

Other poems and plays by Svetlov laud the heroism of 
those who fought in the Communist Revolution, the Russian 
civil war, and World War 11. Svetlov’s works reflect the conflict 
between his political identification and his feelings for Juda- 
ism. He frequently emphasized his Jewishness and praised 
the Revolution for having freed the Jews from oppression. In 
a series of eight poems in Korni called “Stikhi 0 rebe” (“Verses 
about the Rabbi”), he expressed Jewish melancholy and a 
yearning for the Jewish way of life which was being destroyed 
by the waves of revolution. He nevertheless argued that the 
Revolution was more important and declared that he would 
himself be prepared to burn the synagogue, if the Revolution 
required him to do so. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.O. Boguslavski and L.I. Timofeyev (eds.), 
Russkaya sovetskaya literatura (1936); B.Y. Braynina and E.E. Nikitina, 
Sovetskiye pisateli, 2 (1959), 304-10; E.J. Simmons, Through the Glass 


of Soviet Literature (1953), 188-9. 
[Irving Malin] 


SVEVO, ITALO (pen name of Ettore Schmitz; 1861-1928), 
Italian novelist. Svevo'’s mother was an Italian, his father an 
Austrian. He was educated in Germany, and on returning to 
his native Trieste worked as a bank clerk. From 1889 he was a 
partner in an industrial concern which he managed until his 
death, carefully separating his business from his literary life. 
After publishing two unsuccessful novels, Una vita (1892; A 
Life, 1963) and Senilita (1898; As a Man Grows Older, 1932), 
Svevo immersed himself in commerce for over 20 years. His 
talent was first discovered by the Irish writer James Joyce, who 
spent some time in Trieste from 1903 onward. Their friendship 
was mutually fruitful, and the correspondence between the 
two novelists, Carteggio inedito Italo Svevo-James Joyce, was 
published in 1949. It was as a result of the favorable attention 
it attracted in England and France that Svevo's masterpiece, 
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La Coscienza di Zeno (1923; The Confessions of Zeno, 1930), 
came to be recognized in Italy itself as a classic of modern Ital- 
ian literature. Partly autobiographical, the book is in effect an 
extended monologue, self-analytical and deeply introspective, 
telling the story of a man’s life as he observes it from the out- 
side. A member of a middle-class mercantile family, the hero 
regards his life as empty of meaning, a succession of failures. 
Caught up in dreams and visions and beset by psychological 
complexes, he becomes a melancholic and ironical spokesman 
of the absurdity of the human condition. Like the people in 
similar condition with whom he comes in contact, he finds life 
full of irremediable disappointments. Svevo’s own rejection of 
the unremitting flow of life is thus projected onto his hero. In 
spite of the fact that Svevo never explicitly related to Jews or to a 
Jewish milieu in his literary works, some scholars have consid- 
ered them crypto-Jewish. This thesis appeared in the late 1920s 
in an article by Giacomo Debenedetti, one of the outstanding 
Italian literary critics of the last century (a Jew himself), and 
since then it has been proposed many times in several differ- 
ent versions. According to Debenedetti, Svevo symbolically 
describes in his works the uneasiness of the emancipated Jew 
not completely belonging to European Christian society, and 
his approach to Judaism is in some way close to the negative 
attitude of the Jewish-born philosopher Otto Weininger. 

Svevo’s colloquial style was something of an innovation 
in Italian writing. His cosmopolitan background and educa- 
tion undoubtedly contributed to his unique position in his 
country’s literature. Immediately before and after his death 
in an automobile accident some of his short novellas were 
published. They include Una burla riuscita (1928; The Hoax, 
1929) and La novella del buon vecchio e della bella fanciulla 
(1929; The Nice Old Man and the Pretty Girl, 1930), both suc- 
cessfully combining pessimism with humor and gentle irony. 
Two other posthumous publications are his Corto viaggio sen- 
timentale (1949; Short Sentimental Journey and Other Stories, 
1967), a collection of novellas; and a volume of essays, Saggi e 
pagine sparse (1954). His collected works, edited by B. Maier, 
appeared in 1954 (in English, 1962 ff.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Penter, Italo Svevo (It., 1936); G. Spagno- 
letti, La Giovinezza e la formazione letteraria di Italo Stevo (1953); B. 
Maier, Profilo della critica su Italo Svevo (1954); E. Levi, in: Scritti... 
Sally Mayer (1956), 122-38; idem, Opere di Italo Svevo (1958), preface; 
L. Veneziani Svevo, Vita di mio marito (19587); A.L. de Castris, Italo 
Svevo (It., 1959); R. Ellman, James Joyce (Eng., 1959), index; G. Luti, 
Italo Svevo (It., 1961); Roditi, in: Svevo, Confessions of Zeno (1962), 
7-25; M. Forti, Svevo romanziere (1966); P.N. Furbank, Italo Svevo 
(Eng., 1966). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Voghera, Gli anni della 
psicanalisi (1980), 45-51 and passim; H. Stuart Hughes, Prisoners of 
Hope (1983), 33-42; P. Puppa, “Italo Svevo. La scrittura in scena,’ in: 
M. Carla and L. De Angelis, Lebraismo nella letteratura italiana del 
Novecento (1995), 33-42; L. De Angelis, “La reticenza di Aron. Let- 
teratura e antisemitismo in Italo Svevo,’ in: ibid., 43-85. 


[Joseph Baruch Sermoneta / Ariel Rathaus (24 ed.)] 


SVIRSKI, ALEXEY IVANOVICH (1865-1942), author. Af- 
ter a nomadic youth, Svirski turned to literature, one of his 
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early works being Rostovskiye trushchoby (“Slums of Rostov,’ 
1893). Two of his best-known books were Ryzhik, priklyuche- 
niya brodyago (“Ryzhik, the Adventures of a Vagrant,” 1912), 
a popular children’s story, and the autobiographical Istoriya 
moyey zhizni (“Story of My Life,’ 1930, 1947°). V Cherte (“In 
the Pale”) and Yevrei (“Jews,’ 1934) were collected short sto- 
ries about Jews. 


SVISLOCH (Pol. Swistocz), town in Grodno district, Be- 
larus; within Poland before 1795 and between the two world 
wars. A number of Jews settled there at the beginning of the 
18" century on the invitation of the owners of the locality, the 
princes of Tyszkiewicz. In 1752 the Council of Lithuania (see 
Councils of *Lands) imposed a poll tax of 215 zlotys on the 
Svisloch community, which numbered 220 in 1766. Until the 
middle of the 19t* century the Jews of Svisloch earned their 
livelihood mainly from trade in timber and grain, shopkeep- 
ing, and crafts; they later also engaged in innkeeping and the 
lease of public houses. After a great fire, in which most of the 
Jewish shops were destroyed, the fairs were no longer held in 
Svisloch and the Jews were deprived of their principal sources 
of livelihood. Around 1870 Jews began to pioneer in the tan- 
ning industry and improved methods of manufacture with the 
assistance of German experts whom they invited. By the end 
of the 19 century a number of tanneries had been established 
in Svisloch, which employed hundreds of workers. Many Jews 
from the surrounding areas went there in search of employ- 
ment. As early as the middle of the 19" century Jewish crafts- 
men in Svisloch attempted to organize themselves into guilds. 
At the beginning of the 20" century the *Bund Movement de- 
veloped in Svisloch and it embraced the whole of the Jewish 
working populace (tanners, tailors, shoemakers, carpenters. 
smiths, and bakers), who organized strikes for the ameliora- 
tion of working conditions in tanneries and factories. In 1905 
the workers’ organization was established for Jewish self-de- 
fense against pogroms. After World War 1 Zionist Socialism 
gained ground within the community. A hakhsharah farm was 
established by the He-Halutz movement. A *Tarbut school 
and a school of the cysHo (see *Education) were established. 
The Jewish population numbered 977 in 1847; 2,086 (67.3% of 
the total) in 1897; and 1,959 (66.7%) in 1921. The community 
came to an end in the Holocaust. Its last rabbi, Hayyim Jacob 
b. Moses Judah Mishkinski, perished together with the mem- 
bers of his community. 

Zevi Hirsch *Edelman (Hen-Tov) and Samuel *Belkin 
were born in Svisloch. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yizkor li-Kehillat Svisloch (1961); A. Ain, in: 
Volkovisker Yisker-Bukh, 2 (1949); idem, in: yrvo Bleter, 24 (1945), 
47-66; 25 (1945), 382-401; idem, in: YIVOA, 4 (1949), 86ff.; I. Halpern, 
Tosafot u-Millu’im le-“Pinkas Medinat Lita” (1935), 56 ff. 


[Dov Rubin] 
SWABIAN LEAGUE, league of free cities in S. Germany. 


First formed in 1331, the league continued to exist in various 
forms for two centuries. Under the leadership of *Ulm, 14 
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cities were the basis of the revitalized league of 1376. When 
Charles 1v put a ban on Jud *Jaecklin, a Jewish moneylender 
who had lent large sums to Ulm and to other member cities, 
Ulm refused to turn him over to the authorities, since Jaeck- 
lin had helped the city to increase its territory by forcing 
indebted nobles to sell their estates to it. Charles 1v waged war 
against Ulm but was forced to acknowledge defeat, recognize 
the league, and repeal the ban. In 1384 the Jewish community 
of *Noerdlingen, a member city, was massacred and perse- 
cutions also took place in Windsheim and Weissenburg. The 
league forced the latter cities to indemnify the victims and 
ordered Noerdlingen to return the confiscated books of de- 
ceased Jews. The council of Noerdlingen procrastinated and 
finally paid a sum to the emperor *Wenceslaus in order to 
obtain a pardon; as a result, Noerdlingen was ejected from 
the league. Emperor Wenceslaus, who was deeply in debt 
and interested in enriching his treasury, opened negotiations 
with the league. The result of these negotiations (in which the 
Rhenish league also took part) was the decision to liquidate 
a portion of all debts owed to Jews (Judenschuldentilgung). 
On June 10, 1385 the cities agreed not to harbor any nonlo- 
cal refugee Jews. All Jews were arrested on June 16, 1385, and 
their books confiscated. The emperor received 40,000 gul- 
den from the cities, but the total financial benefit was actu- 
ally greater. The debts of the nobility were transferred to the 
cities for payment. Five years later. however, Wenceslaus de- 
clared a total moratorium on debts owed to Jews. This act in 
favor of the nobles was in effect a blow against the cities of 
the league, which lost much potential revenue as a result. In 
the process of Wenceslaus’ financial manipulations, many 
Jews were ruined. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A Suessmann, Judenschuldentilgungen un- 
ter Koenig Wenzel (1907), index s.v. Schwaebischer Bund; H. Dicker, 
Geschichte der Juden in Ulm (1937), 25-40; L. Wallach in: HJ, 8 
(1946), 184-6; Baron, Social2, 12 (1967), 194-6; I. Stein, Juden der 
schwaebischen Reichsstaedte im Zeitalter Koenig Sigmunds: 1410-37 
(1902). 


SWADESH, MORRIS (1909-1967), U.S. anthropological 
linguist. Born in Holyoke, Massachusetts, Swadesh served 
as research associate at Yale from 1933 to 1937. He taught an- 
thropology at various universities and was appointed research 
professor of prehistoric linguistics at Universidad Nacional 
Autonoma de Mexico, Mexico City. 

His particular interest was in the recording and de- 
scription of various languages, notably the American Indian 
dialects. He also studied the reconstruction of prehistory 
through comparative linguistics as well as methods of teach- 
ing languages, culture history, and general theories of culture. 
One of his major contributions was to glottochronology or 
lexicostatistics, which is a linguistic method for determin- 
ing the relative time depth when related languages become 
separated from their common source. Swadesh was also an 
important contributor to the study of numerous American 


Indian languages. 
[Ephraim Fischoff] 
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SWANSEA, second largest industrial city and seaport in 
Wales. Swansea’s Jewish community (the first in Wales) was 
established in the mid-18" century; the first settler known by 
name was David Michael, who came from Germany in 1741. 
Religious services were held soon afterward and a cemetery 
acquired in 1768. The first synagogue was opened in 1780, be- 
ing replaced by one erected in 1818. As in most British provin- 
cial centers, the community consisted of silversmiths, watch- 
makers, jewelers, and other shopkeepers and craftsmen; by 
1850 it numbered around 100-150, increasing to 1,000 in 1914 
as a result of immigration from Russia. In 1969 the Jewish 
population numbered 418 (0.3% of the total). In the mid-1990s 
the Jewish population was estimated at approximately 245. The 
2001 British census found 170 declared Jews in Swansea. Its old 
synagogue was destroyed in an air raid in 1941 and a new one, 
which still functions, was erected after World War 11. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Roth, Rise of Provincial Jewry (1950), in- 
dex; V.D. Lipman, Social History of the Jews of England: 1850-1950 
(1954), index; R.P. Lehmann, Nova Bibliotheca Anglo-Judaica (1961), 


156, 192. 
[Vivian David Lipman] 


SWARSENSKY, HARDI (Bernhard; 1908-1968), journal- 
ist and publisher. Born in Berlin, Swarsensky graduated as a 
lawyer and practiced law briefly until he was debarred by the 
Nazis in 1933. During the next few years he devoted himself 
to Jewish communal life in Germany and was active in the 
leadership of the Reichsverband der Juden in Deutschland. 
In 1939 he immigrated to Buenos Aires, where in 1940 he 
founded the German-Jewish weekly Juedische Wochenschau, 
which he edited until his death. A passionate Zionist and sup- 
porter of Israel, he was president of the Theodor Herzl Ge- 
sellschaft from 1942 and of the large German-Jewish commu- 
nal organization Nueva Comunidad Israelita from 1942 until 
1953. He was also a leading figure in the World Jewish Con- 
gress and one of the founders of Centra, the umbrella orga- 
nization of Central-European Jewish organizations in Latin 
America. In 1942 he founded the publishing house Estrellas, 
which issued works by German-Jewish and Argentine-Jew- 
ish authors, including many of his own writings: Von Basel 
nach Jerusalem (1945), Eroberung durch Aufbau (1949), Wal- 
ter Rathenau (Sp., 1967), Noche de Cristal (1968), and Pogrom 
ueber Deutschland (1969). 


SWEATSHOP POETRY, movement in American Yiddish 
literature whose main representatives are Joseph *Bovshover, 
David *Edelstadt, Morris *Rosenfeld, and Morris *Vinchevsky. 
The mass immigration of East European Jews to the United 
States beginning in the 1880s confronted many of the im- 
migrants for the first time with a metropolis, where a large 
portion of them found employment in the garment industry, 
many in the sweatshops of New York City. The American Yid- 
dish press, which developed during the same period, generally 
espoused radical political tendencies and sought to win over 
working-class readers to the causes of socialism, communism, 
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and anarchism. Throughout the 1880s and 1890s, newspapers 
such as Arbeter Tsaytung, Forverts, Di Varheyt, Der Folksadvo- 
kat, and Fraye Arbeter Shtime published poems of social pro- 
test, describing the oppressive working and living conditions 
of their readers, which aimed at stirring their mass audiences 
to social revolution. The poetry produced within this context 
represents the first phase of Yiddish literature in America. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Howe, World of Our Fathers (1976), 420-24; 
C. Madison, Yiddish Literature (1968), 138-40; S. Liptzin, Flowering 
of Yiddish Literature (1963), 131-48; idem, A History of Yiddish Lit- 
erature (1972), 89-7. 
[Marc Miller (2™4 ed.)] 


SWEDEN, kingdom in N. Europe, part of the Scandinavian 
peninsula. It is unlikely that there were Jews in Sweden in pa- 
gan times or in the Catholic Middle Ages, nor was their pres- 
ence favored in Lutheran Sweden. Several regulations issued 
in 1685, directed against the presence of Jews in the coun- 
try, seem to indicate that Jews had resided there illegally for 
certain periods. In the first ordinance, which referred to the 
Jews as “revilers of Christ and his communion” and justified 
their removal from the country in order to protect the pure 
Lutheran faith, permission to stay was granted in exceptional 
cases only. Some Jewish creditors of Charles x11, who had fol- 
lowed the king from Turkey, were allowed to stay in Sweden 
with their families for about ten years. 

The position changed under the rule of the enlightened 
monarch Gustav III (1771-92). In 1774 Aaron Isaac, a seal en- 
graver from Buetzow, Mecklenburg, arrived in Stockholm; in 
the following year he received the king’s permission to settle 
there, along with his brother, his partners, and their families. 
A cemetery was consecrated with royal permission in 1776; 
subsequently it was named Aronsberg in honor of Aaron Isaac. 
In 1779 Parliament, with the king’s support, granted Jews the 
right to settle in Stockholm, Géteborg, and Norrk6ping, under 
certain conditions and with a measure of religious freedom. 
Accordingly, in 1782 the royal office of trade and commerce 
issued “regulations governing those members of the Jewish 
people who wish to enter the country.” The Swedish regula- 
tions were modeled on those of other European countries, 
especially *Prussia, but in certain respects they were more 
liberal, so as to attract potentially useful Jewish immigrants. 
Jews were allowed to settle only in the three cities mentioned 
above, where they could hold religious services, acquire real 
estate, and engage in industry and in those trades that were not 
subject to the guilds. According to the country’s constitution, 
non-Christians were excluded from all government positions 
and were not entitled to vote. On the other hand, following 
the practice of other European countries, Jews were allowed 
autonomy in their own affairs, including religious worship 
and welfare activities, inheritances, guardianships, and mar- 
riages. Intermarriage was prohibited, with the exemption of 
a few wealthy Jews. While these laws were in force, Jews in 
the cities were regarded as rivals and intruders, while the pre- 
dominantly liberal-minded officialdom came to their defense. 
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The accusations against the Jews, as well as the arguments in 
their defense, were basically the same as those found on the 
European mainland. The financial crises which afflicted Eu- 
rope after the Napoleonic wars led to antisemitic agitations 
in Sweden as elsewhere. 

To those influenced by economic liberalism, including 
King Charles xtv John and his minister of finance, the 1782 
regulation governing Jewish immigration appeared increas- 
ingly obsolete. It was repealed on June 30, 1838, and replaced 
by a royal decree by which the Swedish Jews, hitherto a colony 
of foreigners enjoying defined rights, were incorporated into 
the Swedish state. From then on they were to be called “ad- 
herents of the Mosaic faith,’ an appellation which remained 
officially valid. The former kehillot were termed Mosaic com- 
munities and Jewish autonomy was abolished. The restrictions 
on Jews contained in the constitution and the civil code could 
not be lifted without the approval of Parliament, but virtually 
all administrative practices detrimental to them were wiped 
out. However, the new decree aroused such strong and wide- 
spread opposition that in September of the same year the gov- 
ernment was obliged to abrogate the regulation entitling the 
Jews to settle anywhere in the country. Henceforth, foreign 
Jews were permitted to reside only in Stockholm, Géteborg, 
and Norrké6ping as before, with the addition of Karlskrona. 
Despite these concessions to anti-Jewish feelings, no reform 
in the history of Swedish Jewry can compare in significance 
with the decree of June 1838, which marked the beginning of a 
development that led to complete political emancipation and 
basic acceptance as citizens and members of the community. 
This decree, albeit modified in a few points, governed the civil 
rights of Swedish Jews until 1951. Due to the conservative im- 
migration policy of the government, the number of Jews in 
1838 was still small, amounting to about 900 persons, more 
than 800 of whom lived in Stockholm and Géteborg. 

During the 1840s, free trade principles prevailed in Swe- 
den; this led to the lifting of almost all existing restrictions on 
Jewish occupations and, in turn, to the elimination of the con- 
flict of interest between the Jews and the rest of the popula- 
tion. On the initiative of the government and liberal-minded 
members of Parliament, the emancipation of the Jews was 
completed during the ensuing decades. They were entitled to 
reside in any part of the country, to acquire real estate, to in- 
termarry, and to participate in municipal elections. The last 
barrier fell in 1870. After long debates the Jews (and the Cath- 
olics) were given the franchise and entitled to hold political 
office. Nevertheless, until 1951 membership of the Swedish 
state church was a requirement for ministerial office. Paral- 
leling emancipation, assimilation made rapid gains. Religious 
services were modeled on those of German Reform Jewry. 
The psalms were chanted in Swedish and sermons delivered 
in that language. The liturgy, although shortened, continued 
to be in Hebrew, but Swedish prayers were interpolated. The 
community of Géteborg led the way toward Reform and was 
the first to introduce the use of the organ in the synagogue 
(1855). Members of the Henriques and Warburg families were 
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Jewish communities in Sweden, with dates of establishment. 


especially active in favor of Reform, backed by the chief rabbi 
of Goteborg, Carl Heinemann (1837-68). 

The rise of political antisemitism in Central Europe was 
of little significance for the Jews of Sweden. Their relation- 
ship with the non-Jewish population remained harmonious, 
although there was a perceptible increase in antisemitic mani- 
festations. The Jews played a major role in the cultural life of 
Sweden, out of proportion to their numbers, especially in the 
fields of music, painting, and literary criticism. However, Jew- 
ish activities declined. During that period, the chief rabbi of 
Stockholm, Hungarian-born Gottlieb Klein (1882-1944), was 
the outstanding representative of liberal theology. Immigra- 
tion from eastern Europe proved to be one of the most sig- 
nificant events of the period between the 1860s and 1933. The 
new immigrants were more pronouncedly Jewish than the old 
Swedish-Jewish families that dominated the congregations 
founded during the 18 century. They supported the existing 
congregations and founded new ones in the provinces, for ex- 
ample in Malmé. According to official statistics, in 1880 about 
3,000 Jews lived in Sweden. The 1930 census recorded 7,044 
Jews in the country, 1,391 of whom were non-citizens. About 
4,000 resided in Stockholm, and the majority of the others in 
Malm6 and Goteborg. 


Holocaust Period 

The victory of National Socialism in Germany (1933) created 
in Sweden a Jewish and a refugee problem. Efforts by Swedish 
Jewish refugee organizations to save German Jews by transfer- 
ring them to Sweden were impeded by the country’s restrained 
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refugee policy. The authorities feared that the refugees would 
increase unemployment, from which Sweden suffered badly as 
a result of the 1929 world crisis, and that antisemitism would 
grow because of an increasing Jewish population. The upper 
echelon of Swedish society had been pro-German from earlier 
days, and although the Nazis were never powerful in Sweden, 
antisemitism increased as Hitler's power expanded. In 1938, 
when it became publicly known that the Jews in Germany 
were in imminent physical danger, the Swedish Jewish and 
other refugee organizations increased their pressure on the 
Swedish government to develop a more liberal immigration 
policy. The consequence was sensational counter-measures in 
business circles, polemics in the press, and even denounce- 
ments, by various student organizations and other bodies, of 
the so-called “Jewish invasion.” The motivations behind these 
measures were usually not directly antisemitic, but stressed 
in particular the dangers connected with unemployment. The 
consideration of the so-called “racial question” was undeni- 
able, however. The government yielded to public pressure, and 
the fact that Sweden abolished the regulation allowing every 
alien to remain in the country for three months without a 
visa was of far-reaching importance. The obligation to have a 
visa was from then on dealt with very strictly, especially for 
Jews, and thousands of requests were denied, even when the 
required material guarantees were provided by Swedish Jews. 
Up to the beginning of the war, about 3,000 refugees were able 
to leave Germany, Austria, and Czechoslovakia for Sweden, 
in addition to 1,000 so-called transmigrants who traveled on 
from Sweden to other countries. After Kristallnacht (Nov. 
1938), 150 adults and 500 children (without their parents) were 
granted entry permits. A Jewish immigration committee was 
charged with the painful task of choosing out of the many ap- 
plications, so that the quota would not be surpassed. Among 
those who were unable to continue their trip because of the 
outbreak of the war were a few hundred halutzim (members 
of Zionist youth movements intending to settle in Palestine) 
who - following the Danish example - were admitted tempo- 
rarily to agricultural and other training centers (hakhsharah). 
During World War 11 public opinion changed in favor of the 
refugees, for several reasons. The crimes of the Nazis, which 
many circles had previously refused to admit, became publicly 
known. Instead of unemployment there now was a shortage 
of workers. Moreover, it was realized that, with some good 
will, it would be possible to receive many more refugees than 
was previously thought. The turning point in the history of 
Swedish refugee policy and antisemitism came in November 
1942, when Jewish persecutions in German-occupied Norway 
began. These provoked a general feeling of disgust and angry 
protests throughout Sweden. About 900 Norwegian Jews who 
were able to escape to Sweden were readily admitted. 

How decisive the change of mind was became obvious 
in October 1943, when Danish Jewry took flight in order to 
escape deportation. After a fruitless démarche to the German 
Foreign Office, the Swedish government officially offered asy- 
lum to the fleeing Jews, setting an example of humane policy. 
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Encouraged by the turning tide of the war, the unanimous 
public opinion in Sweden, and the acclaim of the free world, 
the Swedish government not only received about 8,000 Jews 
and some of their relatives from Denmark, but also an al- 
most equal number of Danes fleeing from the German occu- 
pation. Moreover, it tolerated the establishment of a clandes- 
tine organization on its soil, providing the Danish resistance 
movement with steadfast communication with the Allies. The 
communication lines were initiated and maintained with the 
organizational and financial aid of the Swedish and Danish 
Jews, among whom Ivar Philipson, a Stockholm lawyer, took 
a prominent part. Some leaders of the Jewish community in 
Stockholm were also instrumental in bringing about the mis- 
sion of Raoul *Wallenberg to Hungary (1944), where he be- 
came one of the main benefactors and rescuers of the Budapest 
Jewish community. Under the guidance of the *World Jewish 
Congress (wJc), toward the end of the war, Sweden became an 
important center for the dispatch of food parcels to concentra- 
tion camp inmates, mainly in Germany. Finally the ties formed 
by the representative of the wyc, Hillel Storch, with Himmler’s 
masseur, Kersten, led to the historic meeting of Norbert Ma- 
zur with Himmler on the eve of Germany’s final defeat (April 
20-21, 1945). Following their negotiations, many more thou- 
sands of concentration camp inmates were included in the 
rescue operation of Count Folke *Bernadotte. Among the al- 
most 21,000 thus rescued were 3,500 Jews, mostly women. Af- 
ter the war some 10,000 more were brought to Sweden by the 
Red Cross and unRRA. Altogether, more than 200,000 refu- 
gees — Finns, Norwegians, Danes, Jews and others — reached 
Sweden during and after the war. 
[Hugo Mauritz Valentin] 

Post-War Period 
Almost all the Jews of Norway and Denmark who escaped to 
Sweden returned to their native countries at the end of the 
war. About half the refugees liberated from concentration 
camps who went to Sweden toward the end of the war or im- 
mediately afterward emigrated overseas, mostly to the United 
States and Canada or to Israel, while half remained and be- 
came citizens of Sweden. As a result, the 1970 Jewish popula- 
tion in Sweden was double that of 1933 and was estimated at 
13,000-14,000. According to a 1961 estimate, approximately 
1,500 lived in Géteborg, 1,500 in Malmé6, 7,000 in Stockholm, 
350 in Boras (almost all survivors of the Holocaust), 150 in 
Norrképing, and the rest were dispersed in smaller centers. 
Of the total number, over 5,000 were considered veteran citi- 
zens and their descendants, i.e. Jews who had come to Sweden 
before 1933; over 2,000 were refugees from Central Europe 
from 1933-39; about 5,500 were survivors of the concentra- 
tion camps; and approximately 500 were refugees who fled 
from Hungary in the wake of the 1956 revolution. To these 
should be added about 1,500 refugees from Poland who went 
to Sweden after 1968. 

The absorption of the many refugees presented Swedish 
Jewry with new and difficult problems. At the end of World 
War II the Jewish communities levied an additional income 
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tax on their members. Half of the revenue from this tax was 
designated for aid to refugees. Fifteen special schools were 
opened for refugee children and over 700 students were en- 
rolled in 1946. The aid granted by the Swedish government 
and the Jewish community was augmented by international 
Jewish funds, mostly from the American Jewish *Joint Distri- 
bution Committee, and later from the *Conference on Jewish 
Material Claims. Gradually a considerable degree of amalga- 
mation of the refugees and the veteran Jewish community 
was achieved. In the late 1950s it was possible to state that the 
majority of the refugees were absorbed in Sweden, from an 
economic and professional standpoint, and some even so- 
cially and culturally. 

The shock of the Holocaust, which nearly reached the 
gates of Sweden, and the experience of encounter with the 
refugees left a deep impression on Swedish Jewry, in contrast 
to the isolationist trend that had predominated until the war. 
The consciousness that they were part of world Jewry and re- 
sponsible for their brethren found expression in increased 
participation in world and European Jewish organizations, 
such as the *World Jewish Congress, orT, and later the Con- 
ference on Jewish Material Claims Against Germany, as well 
as the Standing Conference of European Jewish Communities. 
Increased activity on behalf of the establishment of a Jewish 
state and support of the State of Israel after its establishment 
were also expressions of the new attitude of the Swedish com- 
munity. The Zionist movement, which was supported only by 
a small minority before the war, expanded, and many refugees 
and veterans joined it. Even most professed non-Zionists par- 
ticipated in activity on behalf of the yishuv. A special appeal 
for the *Haganah in the winter of 1947-48 collected $300,000, 
the greatest amount ever reached by an Israel appeal in Swe- 
den (with the exception of the emergency campaign during 
the *Six-Day War in 1967). A group of young Jews participated 
as volunteers in the *War of Independence in 1948. The move- 
ment on behalf of Israel was further strengthened by the atti- 
tude of the Swedish public, which supported the Jewish peo- 
ple’s struggle for a state not only through moral and political 
support but also by providing material aid. 

The law of freedom of religion in 1951 abolished the reg- 
ulation of 1838 requiring that citizens affiliate with a religious 
organization, on the grounds that a citizen has the right to free 
decision. The new law aroused great concern among the Jew- 
ish communities, which feared that their economic position 
would be undermined. Apparently these fears were unjustified, 
for only 350 Jewish adults broke away from their communities. 
In the postwar period Jewish life was characterized by con- 
siderable activity in comparison with the prewar period. Par- 
ticularly noteworthy were the women’s organizations (*w1zo 
and the General Organization of Jewish Women), in addition 
to increased activity on the part of the Zionists. Other orga- 
nizations included that of the Nazi victims, the Scandinavian 
Organization of Jewish Students (syuF), and the *Bnei Akiva 
youth movement. Chapters of *B’nai B'rith were founded in 
the three major cities, Stockholm, Goteborg, and Malmé. The 
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struggle within the communities between Zionists and non- 
Zionists continued, but the crux of the dispute was not sup- 
port for Israel, but rather the question of separate Jewish ed- 
ucation. On the initiative of the Zionists and the Orthodox, 
the Hinnukh association established the Hillel Day School in 
Stockholm. In addition, the communities provided religious 
instruction in the public schools and ran day camps and sum- 
mer camps. Cultural activities expanded due to the estab- 
lishment of a cultural institute on the initiative of newspaper 
editor Daniel Brick; the cultural club attached to the Israeli 
embassy; and a large community center established in Stock- 
holm in 1963 with the aid of the Conference on Jewish Mate- 
rial Claims against Germany. Brick published the bi-weekly 
Judisk Kronika (1932- ). A learned monthly, Judisk Tidskrift, 
was founded by Marcus *Ehrenpreis in 1928 and later edited 
by Hugo *Valentin, the veteran of the Zionist movement, a his- 
torian of Swedish Jewry, and perhaps the most admired figure 
among Sweden's Jews in his generation. Some time after his 
death in 1963, the monthly ceased publication. 

The economic situation of Swedish Jewry is generally 
healthy. Jews are active in business, industry, and the liberal 
professions; they do not hold key positions in the economy, 
however, with the exception of department stores, which de- 
veloped mainly through their initiative. Jews occupy a re- 
spectable position in cultural and literary life, in the theater, 
and in the graphic arts. Ragnar *Josephson was a member 
of the Swedish Academy, which numbers only 18 members 
and awards the Nobel Prize for Literature. There were no 
Jews outstanding in Swedish political life, with the exception 
of Hjalmar Mehr, who served as mayor of Stockholm in the 
early 1960s. Antisemitism was not widespread; indeed, the 
extremist antisemitic group led by Einar Aberg had merely 
a marginal influence on society. Most of the Swedish people 
rejected antisemitism and were sometimes active on behalf 
of persecuted Jews. From the 1960s there were conspicuous 
Swedish efforts on behalf of Jews in the Soviet Union and Arab 
countries. Swedish Jewry not only enjoys equality, but finds 
few cultural barriers as well, which has resulted in an increase 
in the number of intermarriages. While the Holocaust experi- 
ence and the absorption of the refugees strengthened Jewish 
identity, the small number of Jews and the openness of Swed- 
ish society have worked in the opposite direction. 


[Chaim Yahil] 


By the mid-1990s, there were 18,000 Jews living in Swe- 
den, a figure that remained stable. The main communities are 
Stockholm, Géteborg, and Malmé. There are also communi- 
ties in Boras, Varberg, and Uppsala, and a number of Jews live 
in Helsingborg, Lund, Norrkoping, and Vaxjo. A number of 
emigrants from the former Soviet Union have also settled in 
Sweden. The communities are linked by the Official Council of 
Jewish Communities in Sweden. Swedish Jewry is very active 
in international Jewish welfare and in supporting development 
projects in Israel. Stockholm has three synagogues (two Or- 
thodox, one Conservative) and two rabbis. Goteborg has two 
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(one Orthodox, one Conservative) and Malm6 one. A Jewish 
primary school and a kindergarten operate in Stockholm. The 
community still publishes the bimonthly Judisk Kronka, and 
there is a weekly Jewish radio program. Géteborg has long 
had a Jewish kindergarten, Noah’s Ark, which was relocated 
to new multi-purpose premises at a community center that 
also houses the Jewish retirement home and a kosher food 
store. In 2002 a Jewish primary school was opened in Géte- 
borg, already doubling in size the following year. The Géte- 
borg community also broadcasts a weekly hour-long Jewish 
radio program with music, interviews, cultural reviews, and 
news, repeated on the weekend. 

The *Chabad movement established a small presence 
in Goteborg in 1991, and in 1992 opened a kindergarten, 
Gan Chaya Mushka, followed five years later by a primary 
school. 

The Swedish legal system permits the expression of an- 
tisemitic, racist, and xenophobic ideas, including Holocaust 
denial, under liberal freedom of speech legislation. Right-wing 
extremist groups, often with neo-Nazi sympathies, number a 
few thousand members. The Palestinian Intifada in Israel in 
the early 2000s was accompanied by a sharp rise in antise- 
mitic attacks in Sweden and a far harsher, less nuanced tone 
in both the Swedish media and among many of the country’s 
politicians. 

See also *Scandinavian Literature. 

[Chaim Yahil / Ilya Meyer (24 ed.)] 


Relations with Israel 

The supportive attitude of most of the Swedish people to- 
ward the Jews also found expression in Swedish-Israel rela- 
tions. Because of Sweden's neutrality, her representatives more 
than once filled important positions in connection with the 
Palestine question. In 1947, Emil Sandstrém served as chair- 
man of the special United Nations Committee on Palestine 
(uNscopP), which recommended the partition of the country. 
Count Folke *Bernadotte was the first mediator on behalf of 
the United Nations on the Israel-Arab conflict in 1948. Dag 
Hammarskjold, the secretary-general of the United Nations, 
was occupied with the problem of Palestine; General von Horn 
was chief of staff of the United Nations truce observers; and 
Gunnar Jarring was a special envoy of the UN after the Six- 
Day War. The assassination of Bernadotte in Jerusalem (1948) 
overshadowed Swedish-Israel relations for some time and con- 
tributed to a delay in the establishment of diplomatic relations 
between the two countries until 1950 (ambassadorial level, 
1957). But this tragic affair did not alter the basic sympathy of 
most of the Swedish people toward Israel, and in the course 
of time regular, friendly relations were established. Swedish 
policy - traditionally framed by long-dominant Labor govern- 
ments — has generally supported several principles which were 
the foundation of Israeli policy: the aspiration for peace, the 
principle of direct negotiations to solve the Israel-Arab con- 
flict, condemnation of the Arab economic boycott, freedom 
of passage through the Suez Canal and the Straits of Tiran. On 
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the other hand, Sweden has had — and often voiced — reserva- 
tions about retaliatory raids and preventive acts on the part of 
Israel. Her sympathy toward Israel is traditionally echoed in 
all mainstream political parties - the liberal movement; the 
evangelical religious movements; the conservative movement. 
In the late 1960s a “New Left” movement developed with a 
critical or even hostile attitude toward Israel. Swedish sym- 
pathy with Israel has in the past been expressed by financial 
support from Radda Barnen, the Swedish branch of Save the 
Children Fund, and special committees, the most important 
of which was founded by Selma Arnheim and has supported 
Youth Aliyah for many years. Swedish funds have established 
a village in the south of Israel and a children’s institution in 
Jerusalem; women’s organizations have participated in the es- 
tablishment of a training center in Haifa, for communal work 
in developing countries; and professional unions at one time 
aided border settlements. Since the 1980s, much of this sup- 
port has been eroded by increasing sympathy for the Pales- 
tinian cause, aided by widespread media and political activity. 
This general sympathy for the Palestinian cause has resulted 
in a sizable downturn in Swedish tourism in Israel, in stark 
contrast to the seven-fold increase in tourism between 1960 
and the Six-Day War, for example. There are strong trade links 
between Sweden and Israel, although the traditional Israeli ex- 
ports of fruit, vegetables, flowers, and chemicals have been re- 
placed by high-tech products, mainly in the fields of advanced 
electronics, communications, and medical equipment. Mutual 
chambers of commerce have been established in both coun- 
tries. A wide network of cultural connections between the two 
countries has been systematically expanded. Cultural relations 
were cemented with the granting of the Nobel Prize for Litera- 
ture to S.Y. Agnon in 1966, and there is now a vibrant cultural 
exchange between the two countries, despite frequent calls for 
boycotts of all Israeli products as well as of sports and cultural 
exchanges by an increasingly polarized Left and the highly po- 
litical pro-Palestinian, anti-Israel stance taken by the head of 
the Swedish Church, Archbishop K.G. Hammar. Leagues for 
Swedish-Israel friendship exist in both countries 


[Chaim Yahil / Ilya Meyer (274 ed.)] 
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SWET, GERSHON (1893-1968), journalist. Born in the 
Ukraine, Swet went in 1921 to Berlin as a correspondent for 
the Warsaw Yiddish newspaper Moment. While increasingly 
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active in the Zionist movement, he became an expert in two 
fields: international politics, especially Jewish, and music. Af- 
ter two years in Paris (1933-35) he went to Palestine and was 
a member of the editorial staff of Haaretz. He also served as 
chairman of the Association of Journalists in Jerusalem; in 
addition, in 1938, he edited the musical journal Musica He- 
braica. In 1948 Haaretz sent him as a correspondent to the 
United Nations in New York. There he wrote regular columns 
for the German-Jewish Aufbau and the Russian Novoye Russ- 
koye Slovo. He also conducted his own weekly news programs 
on the radio in Russian and Yiddish, and served as press of- 
ficer of the Jewish Agency and foreign correspondent for La 
Pensée Russe in Paris. 


SWIDNICA (Ger. Schweidnitz), town in Silesia, Poland. A 
synagogue existed in Swidnica in 1285 and a cemetery also 
served neighboring communities, its oldest gravestone dat- 
ing from 1289. At the end of 1301 a dispute arose between a 
Christian butcher and the Jews; this was settled in early 1302 
when six Jews were given limited slaughtering rights. In 1328 
Duke Bolko 11 of Schweidnitz confirmed the liberal privileges 
granted by his grandfather in 1295, including the right to trade 
and to lend money without restriction, thus protecting the 
moneylending Jews after they were excluded from other trades 
by the guilds. A commission was constituted of four Jewish 
community leaders (“der Viere”) which possessed wide pow- 
ers; among other accomplishments, it foiled the town’s attempt 
to open a brothel on the Jews street. During the *Black Death 
the community was annihilated. In 1370 the new community 
was permitted to open a synagogue. Swidnica maintained an 
important yeshivah at which R. Israel *Isserlein and David 
Falkind, teacher of R. Israel *Bruna, were active. In 1453 John 
of *Capistrano appeared at Swidnica and accused the Jews of 
desecrating the *Host; 17 were burnt and the rest expelled. 
There was no community for three centuries and the syna- 
gogue was converted into a chapel. 

A new community, organized in 1859, increased from 
137 to 339 in 1880, anda synagogue was consecrated in 1877. 
The community declined to 130 by 1925 and came to an end 
under the Nazis. 

After World War 11 the community was renewed by 
Polish Jews; in 1962 a Jewish producers’ cooperative was re- 
corded. After the Six-Day War (1967) communal life practi- 
cally ceased to exist. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Brann, Geschichte der Juden in Schlesien, 
6 vols. (1896-1917), passim; FJW, 95; A. Grotte, Synagogenspuren in 
schlesischen Kirchen (1937), 25-36; AJYB, 63 (1962), 376-7; Germ Jud, 
2 (1968), 754-5; PK, Germanyah. 


SWIFT (Heb. 079, sis), a bird of the genus Apus of which 
three species are found in Israel, the most common being 
Apus apus pekinensis, a small black bird similar to the swal- 
low. Large flights of swifts reach Israel at the end of February 
and frequent the populated places where their food - flies 
and mosquitoes — is to be found, filling the air with their cry 
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of “sis-sis,” whence their Hebrew name. Their cry sounds like 
that of a person in pain and to it King Hezekiah compared 
his groans during his illness (Isa. 38:14). Jeremiah (8:7) notes 
that the bird arrives in the land at a fixed date. In Israel the 
swift nests in the interstices of walls and roofs until, at the 
beginning of July when the fledglings are grown, it returns 
to South Africa. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lewysohn, Zool, 209, no. 258; ES. Boden- 


heimer, Animal and Man in Bible Lands (1960), 58; J. Feliks, Animal 


World of the Bible (1962), 89. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


SWIG, BENJAMIN HARRISON (1893-1980), U.S. business- 
man and philanthropist. His father, Simon Swig, an immigrant 
from Lithuania, rose from an ordinary peddler to become a 
Republican member of the Massachusetts State Legislature and 
founder of the Tremont Trust Company of Taunton, Mass., for 
which Benjamin went to work in 1914. He remained with the 
company until 1920, when it went bankrupt in consequence 
of the Ponzi postal-coupon scandal. Swig then ventured into 
the real estate business, in which he prospered until the stock 
market crash of October 1929, which ruined him financially. 
He recouped his fortune, however, and in 1937 joined forces 
with his brother-in-law, J.D. *Weiler, a real estate broker from 
New York. By the 1940s Swig and Weiler had become one of 
the largest real estate firms in the United States. In 1945 Swig 
settled in San Francisco, a city with which his commercial 
and civic activities were thereafter largely identified. Among 
the properties acquired by him there were the Fairmont Ho- 
tel and the St. Francis; the Bankers Investment Building; and 
the giant Merchandise Mart. 

He began to take an interest in Democratic Party poli- 
tics, to which he contributed handsomely, was active in the 
Stevenson campaigns of 1952 and 1956, and was an early sup- 
porter of John F. Kennedy, and later, Robert Kennedy. He was a 
founding member of Brandeis University and gave generously 
to the State of Israel, as well as a large number of general and 
Jewish charities, especially the United Jewish Appeal, Israel 
Bonds, the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, and the national 
Reform movement. He also gave to many Catholic institu- 
tions, including the University of Santa Clara. In 1988, the Mae 
and Benjamin Swig Fund for Jewish Community Involvement 
was established as part of the Jewish Community Endowment 
Fund of the Jewish Community Federation of San Francisco, 
the Peninsula, Marin and Sonoma Counties. It is dedicated to 
seed funding programs that provide innovative models for the 
involvement of individuals in the Jewish community. 

Swig’s son RICHARD (1925-1997) managed the Fairmont 
Hotel from 1946. As chairman of the Fairmont Hotel Manage- 
ment Company, he expanded the Fairmont hotel chain into 
seven major U.S. cities. Following in his family’s philanthropic 
footsteps, he served on numerous boards encompassing all re- 
ligious, political, and cultural arenas, contributing generously 
to a wide array of causes. In 1998 the Swig Company sold its 
interests in three of its Fairmont hotels (in San Francisco, Dal- 
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las, and New Orleans), as well as its 50 percent interest in the 
Fairmont Hotel Management Company, to a hotel investment 
fund run by Maritz, Wolff & Co. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: WJ. Blum, Benjamin H. Swig: the Measure 


of a Man (1968). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Scharlach, Dealing from 
the Heart: A Biography of Benjamin Swig (2000). 


{Hillel Halkin / Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


SWITZERLAND, central European republic. 


The Medieval Community 

Since the frontiers of Switzerland have undergone a long pro- 
cess of evolution, it is difficult to determine where and when 
the Jews appeared for the first time. 

In Kaiseraugst a finger-ring with a carved menorah, a sho- 
far, and an etrog were found in Roman ruins. They are dated 
to the end of the fourth century. From then on there is no evi- 
dence of Jewish life until the 13" century. 

Jews are first mentioned in *Basle from 1213, when the 
bishop of the town ordered the return of the pledges which 
he had deposited with a Jewish moneylender. In the list of 
the taxes due from the most important Jewish communities 
of the Holy Roman Empire (1241), Basle is mentioned as li- 
able for 40 silver marks and 20 silver marks. In the course of 
the 13" century the first Jewish communities appeared in *Lu- 
cerne (1252), *Berne (1262-63), *St. Gall (1268), Winterthur 
(before 1270), *Zurich (1273), *Schaffhausen (1278), Zofingen 
and Bischofszell (1288), and Rheinfelden (1290). The number 
of communities increased in the succeeding century, when 
there were some 30 communities in the German-speaking 
part of Switzerland. At the same time, increasing numbers 
of communities were established in what has become the 
French-speaking area of Switzerland, then part of the region 
where the house of Savoy held sway: besides *Geneva, where 
the first Jewish settlement is mentioned in 1281-82, 14 com- 
munities were formed at the end of the 13" and beginning of 
the 14' centuries. 

It is apparent that most of these Jews came from Alsace 
and southern Germany on the one hand and from France on 
the other, the stream of immigration gaining in intensity af- 
ter the expulsion of the Jews from France in 1306. The taxes 
of the Jews were paid to the counts of Hapsburg in the north 
and to the dukes of Savoy in the south, with the towns often 
securing a portion of these revenues for themselves. On oc- 
casion, the Jews received the freedom of a city in the north, 
but this was of limited duration. The principal occupation of 
these groups of Jews was moneylending. The most important 
communities in Switzerland proper were those of Berne, Zu- 
rich, and Lucerne. 

In Zurich a beautiful reception hall of a Jewish money- 
lender has been discovered. He painted the coat of arms of his 
noble clients with Hebrew inscriptions on the walls. 

By the middle of the 14 century the right to autho- 
rize the existence of a community had been transferred to 
the towns. The communities appear to have been relatively 
small; Berne, Zurich, and some other communities seem to 
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and man, striking a balance between the intimacy of the one 
and the awe of the other. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hertz, Prayer, 161; Abrahams, Companion, 
lxxiiif; Elbogen, Gottesdienst, 147-8, 223-4; J. Heinemann, Ha-Tefil- 
lah bi-Tekufat ha-Tanna’im ve ha-Amora’im (19667), 95-96. 


AVINU SHE-BA-SHAMAYIM (Heb. 0°) WaW IP 3X; “Our Fa- 
ther in Heaven”), form of adoration frequently found at the be- 
ginning of prayers of petition, based on the rabbinic epithet of 
God as “Father in Heaven.” The description of God as “Father” 
occurs in the Bible, e.g., “Thou art our Father...” (Isa. 63:16), 
or “O Lord, Thou art our Father; we are the clay, and Thou our 
potter” (ibid. 66:8), and the prayer of David in 1 Chronicles 
29:10, “Blessed be Thou, O Lord, the God of Israel, our Father 
for ever and ever.’ The tendency to describe God's relation- 
ship to Israel as analogous to the intimate father-child rela- 
tionship was balanced by the desire to emphasize God's sov- 
ereignty and transcendence. Consequently, the rabbis of the 
talmudic period in formulating prayers preferred formulae in 
which God's position as King and Ruler is stressed as much as 
the father-child relationship. Piety and observance of the Law 
are described in early rabbinic parlance as “doing the will of 
our Father in heaven.’ The intimate relationship with God, as 
cultivated in particular by Eastern European Hasidism, found 
expression in the Yiddish language too, where, especially in 
private petitions and prayers, reference to God as “Father in 
Heaven” (“foter in himl,” “tate in himl”) was common. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Heinemann, Ha-Tefillah bi-Tekufat ha- 
Tanna’im ve-ha-Amora’im (19667), 116, 120. 


AVIRA. 

(1) Palestinian amora of the third and fourth century. 
Avira was a colleague of R. *Helbo and R. Yose b. Hanina. He 
frequented the bet ha-midrash of Judah 11 where he held the 
office of “maftir kenesiyyot” (according to Rashi, supervising 
the assembly and dismissal of the students). Avira went to 
Babylon in the time of Abbaye and transmitted halakhot in 
the name of R. Judah 11 (Hul. 51a) and aggadah in the names 
of R. Ammi and R. Assi, e.g., “A man should always eat and 
drink for less than his means allow, clothe himself in accor- 
dance with his means, and honor his wife and children be- 
yond his means for they depend upon him, while he depends 
upon God” (Hul. 84b). 

(2) A fourth century, Babylonian amora, Avira, trans- 
mitted halakhot in the name of *Rava (BB 131b; Hul. 55a). He 
discussed halakhic problems with Ravina (Pes. 73a; Ket. 103a). 
His son was Aha (Ber. 44a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 970. 

[Zvi Kaplan] 


AVIRAM, JOSEPH (1917- ), director of the *Israel Explo- 
ration Society (1Es) in Jerusalem, which has been at the fore- 
front of Israeli archaeological activity especially since the 
1950s. Born in Suwalki, Poland, Aviram completed his studies 
at the Tarbut Hebrew Teachers Seminary in Vilna in 1936, im- 
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migrating that year to Palestine and subsequently furthering 
his studies in the Bible and Hebrew Literature departments of 
the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. Prior to the War of In- 
dependence in 1948, Aviram worked as an elementary school 
teacher. After serving as an officer in the Israel Defense Forces, 
he was appointed as deputy director of the *Youth Aliyah or- 
ganization. Between the years 1955 and 1969 Aviram served 
as the academic secretary of the Faculty of Humanities at the 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem, and in 1969-1983 he was the 
director of the Institute of Archaeology. 

Serving first as the honorary secretary of the Israel Ex- 
ploration Society in 1940, then as an Executive Board member, 
and eventually as its director from 1983, Aviram was the guid- 
ing light of the Society. During his time many major excava- 
tion projects were sponsored by the 1£s, with Aviram taking an 
integral part in their administration, notably at Beth Shearim, 
Hazor, Masada, the Judean Desert Cave surveys (1960-61), 
and in different parts of Jerusalem (the Temple Mount, Jewish 
Quarter, and City of David projects). The 1zs was also the pub- 
lisher of numerous publications of very high scientific quality, 
overseen by Aviram himself. These include the Israel Explora- 
tion Journal, Qadmoniot (in Hebrew), the New Encyclopedia of 
Archaeological Excavations in the Holy Land, the Ancient Pot- 
tery of Israel and Its Neighbors from the Neolithic through the 
Hellenistic Periods, and the final reports on Beth Shearim (3 
vols.), the Judean Desert (3 vols.), the Jewish Quarter (2 vols.), 
Jericho (3 vols.), Yokne*am (3 vols.), Dor (2 vols.), Masada (6 
vols.), and Arad (3 vols.), among other sites. 

Aviram was the recipient of many awards and distinc- 
tions, notably the prestigious Israel Prize (together with the 
Israel Exploration Society) in 1989 and the P. Schimmel Prize 
of the Israel Museum in 1990. The 25 volume of the Eretz- 
Israel scholarly series was dedicated as a Festschrift to Aviram 
in 1996 in recognition of his important services to the field of 
archaeology in Israel. 

[Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


AVI-SHAUL (Mandel), MORDEKHAIT (1898-1988), writer 
and translator. Avi-Shaul, who was born in Szolnok, Hun- 
gary, studied at yeshivot and at the Budapest rabbinical sem- 
inaries. He went to Palestine in 1921 and was a teacher until 
1948. He was active in Berit Shalom and pro-Communist or- 
ganizations. Avi-Shaul’s writings include Ha-Maharozet and 
Bein Iyyim (plays, 1928); Ba-Azikin (poems, 1932); Yugurnat 
(poems, 1945); Ha-Melekh Karakash u-Shear Hullin (stories, 
1965); Kevarim Li (a novel about the Holocaust, 1968); and 
various articles on current affairs. He also wrote pacifist liter- 
ature, Baladah al Shalom being one such work. He edited the 
literary and social science anthology Temurot (1951-52), and 
translated the works of Thomas Mann, Goethe, Feuchtwanger 
(Jew Suess, which he also dramatized), Stefan Zweig, Bertolt 
Brecht, Jaroslav HaSek, Joseph Conrad, and others. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Ben Ezer, in: Yedioth Ahronoth 
(April 21, 1967). 
[Getzel Kressel] 
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have owned cemeteries. The life of the Jews until the middle 
of the 14" century appears to have been free of any major up- 
heavals, with the exception of Berne, where as the result of a 
*blood libel (c. 1294) some Jews were executed and the rest 
expelled. The tomb of the supposedly martyred child in the 
blood libel case was for a long time a place of pilgrimage for 
Christians. In 1403 another libel was voiced in Diessenhofen, 
leading to persecutions in Schaffhausen. In 1348 the whole of 
Swiss Jewry was threatened with extermination. The *Black 
Death having reached Savoy, a number of Jews of Chillon 
were tortured to confess to having caused the plague by poi- 
soning the wells. As news of this spread to other communi- 
ties on Lake Geneva, to German-speaking Switzerland, and to 
northern Europe, a wave of anti-Jewish persecutions ensued; 
as each town was struck by the plague, the Jews were burnt at 
the stake. This was the fate of almost all the communities on 
the shores of Lake Geneva. When the municipality of Berne 
learned of these accusations, it requested a copy of the con- 
fession, and soon after, the Jews of Berne too were burnt at 
the stake (November 1348). One local Jew was even accused 
of having sent poison to the Jews of Basle, and the munici- 
pality warned various towns to beware of the Jewish poison- 
ers. Practically all the towns of Switzerland took up the ac- 
cusation, burning or expelling the Jews, particularly Zurich 
(Feb. 22, 1349) and Lucerne. These persecutions also spread to 
Alsace and Germany. The community of Switzerland was thus 
dispersed, if not annihilated. A few years later, however, the 
survivors, together with newcomers, had reestablished them- 
selves and reconstituted the former communities. However, 
as a result of the competition of the Lombards and the Ca- 
horsins, the usefulness of the Jews as a source of credit soon 
diminished and they were expelled from those towns which 
required residence permits (Berne, 1427; *Fribourg, 1428; Zu- 
rich, 1436; Geneva, 1490). From Basle they fled out of fear of 
persecution (1397). Soon, only a few Jewish physicians were 
allowed to live in the Swiss towns. After expulsions from the 
big cities, Jews found refuge in small towns such as Bremgar- 
ten, Kaiserstuhl or the monastery village of Rheinau (1475). 
After then, their traces disappear. 

The only Jewish scholar of note in Switzerland during 
the Middle Ages was Moses of Zurich, who, at the beginning 
of the 14» century, wrote notes and additions on the SeMaK 
(Sefer Mitzvot Katan). 

In the 1560s the first Jewish families reappear in the re- 
gion of Basle/Southern Alsace (Kembs, Weil), Waldshut (Tien- 
gen), and possibly the Bodensee region (Rheineck). They lived 
at various places, e.g., Rapperswil, Mammern, Andelfingen, 
etc. In 1560, a Hebrew printing press was established in Tien- 
gen, north of Zurzach. In the 17 century stable rural com- 
munities came into being. Most of the Jews resided on the 
border of Switzerland from western Alsace to the Rhine val- 
ley, from Basle to Hohenems in Vorarlberg, trading in cattle 
and peddling during weekdays. In Switzerland they were ex- 
pelled from the bishopric of Basle (1694) and from Dornach 
(1736). In the territory of the “county of Baden,’ administered 
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after 1711 by Berne, Zurich, and Glarus, the Jews concentrated 
themselves in the two villages of Endingen and Lengnau, hav- 
ing a full Jewish infrastructure and building representative 
synagogues in the 1750s. In Neuchatel some Jews already tried 
to settle in the 1770s. The duke of Savoy attracted Alsatian Jews 
to Carouge, near Geneva. In 1780, some Jews also resided in 
Porrentruy and slowly the Jewish landscape of Switzerland 
began to change. 


Slow Steps Toward Emancipation 

The proclamation of the Helvetian Republic (1798) was a turn- 
ing point in the history of the Jews in Switzerland. A year ear- 
lier, the Swiss confederation had been compelled to refrain 
from any discriminatory measures against French Jews. As 
the influence of the ideas of the French Revolution made itself 
felt, the problem of the rights of the Jews arose. During the 
ensuing debates, a majority emerged which refused to grant 
the Jews total *emancipation on the grounds that the Jews 
were a political rather than a religious body, insistent on pre- 
serving their particularism. Following protests by the Jewish 
communities, a new debate was held, but no conclusions were 
reached. In the meantime, the status of the Jews resembled 
that of the aliens residing in Switzerland. They were granted 
freedom of movement, residence, and trade. 

Some Jews managed to receive a settlement permit in 
Basle (after 1799), Berne (before 1820), Zurich (1817), La Chaux 
de Fonds (1818), Avenches (1827), and elsewhere. 

The publication of *Napoleon’s “Infamous Decree” in 
1808, which constituted a check to the civil rights of the Jews, 
strengthened the hand of their Swiss adversaries. The canton 
of Aargau dealt with the problem of the Jews in the follow- 
ing manner (May 5, 1809): They were subject to all laws and 
ordinances of the canton without receiving citizenship; their 
commercial activities were regulated and limited; and they 
were advised to engage in useful professions. They were also 
required to obtain a special authorization before marrying. 
This was obviously a serious lowering of their status, which 
also encouraged discriminatory police measures. In 1824, the 
canton reorganized the Jewish community: It was authorized 
to retain funds for education and worship, and the Jews were 
also ordered to provide for the needs of their destitute coreli- 
gionists without the assistance of the public authorities. The 
administrative body was to be nominated by the government 
of the canton. The freedom of the cities was still refused to 
them, but instead of being considered as aliens, they became 
dependents of the canton. In the meantime the situation of the 
Jews in Switzerland became increasingly paradoxical as cer- 
tain foreign governments, especially that of France, became 
interested in safeguarding the rights of their citizens of Jew- 
ish religion who were discriminated against in Switzerland. 
The case of the Jews of Alsace, who were already numerous 
in Switzerland, was of profound importance for the situation 
of the Jews in the country. Finally, the revision of the federal 
constitution of 1866 granted the Jews freedom of residence 
throughout Switzerland, which henceforward was no longer 
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dependent on adherence to one of the recognized Christian 
sects. Federal intervention had become necessary as a result 
of contradictory votes in which the Jews of Aargau had been 
granted and then subsequently refused civic rights. In fact 
the regional Great Council had voted for their emancipation 
on May 15, 1862, but had been dismissed by a popular vote 
which had been solicited after a deliberate and active agita- 
tion. The emancipation decree having thus been repealed, 
a new law reintroduced most of the former conditions one 
year later. It abolished the discriminatory measures concern- 
ing residence and marriage and granted the communities the 
right of electing their own administrative bodies. There had 
thus been a very slight progress. Other cantons had already 
previously granted equal rights to their inhabitants and most 
other cantons followed suit from 1862, with the exception of 
Aargau, which did not grant full local citizenship rights until 
Jan. 1, 1879, following a campaign led by the famous historian 
Meyer *Kayserling, rabbi of Endingen and Lengnau between 
1861 and 1871, and the intervention of the federal council, the 
high court and the diet (Bundesversammlung). Therefore 
the one canton which inherited two rural communities at its 
founding in 1803 was the last to grant them emancipation. 
However, the religious liberty of the Jews was incomplete. 
After a campaign against cruelty toward animals, in which 
the influence of the antisemitic movements of the end of the 
century could be detected, a popular vote decided to include 
prohibition of shehitah in the federal constitution (1893). As 
this decision was taken by plebiscite, it could only be abro- 
gated by another plebiscite, and so the practice of shehitah on 
quadrupeds - the legislator neglected the case of fowls - is 
still prohibited in Switzerland. 


Population 

The Jewish population of Switzerland increased steadily. 
Southern Alsatian and south-Baden rural Jews could finally 
settle in the areas of commerce which they had already fre- 
quented from the end of the 16* to the middle of the 17" cen- 
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turies. In 1888 8,069 persons declared themselves as Jewish; 
in 1910 20,797 were registered as such. After the 1870s immi- 
gration of Jews from Eastern Europe began. Students were at- 
tracted by Swiss universities. Women were allowed to study at 
the University of Zurich from 1867. Rosa *Luxemburg earned 
her Ph.D. in Zurich, Chaim *Zhitlowsky was active and Vlad- 
imir *Medem organized the BUND from Geneva. Jews were 
welcomed as university teachers, so Chaim *Weizmann taught 
chemistry, Moritz *Lazarus was university rector in Berne, 
Max *Buedinger dean in Zurich in 1863. A circle of Jewish 
students existed around the Hungarian-Jewish philosopher 
Ludwig *Stein in Berne. Most of the East European Jewish 
students left Switzerland between 1914 and 1917. 

After granting freedom of residence in 1864/66 the com- 
munities of Endingen and Lengnau (where the synagogues, 
reconstructed during the middle of the 19 century, are to be 
seen and are still used for marriages and some Rosh Hodesh 
prayers) were broken up, and with the exodus from rural com- 
munitites of nearby Alsace and Baden, many new communi- 
ties were formed in cities (Basle 1805, Avenches 1827, La Chaux 
de Fonds 1833, Berne and Bienne 1848, Geneva 1852, Yverdon 
1850, Baden 1859, Zurich 1862, St. Gall 1863, Lucerne 1867, Lau- 
sanne 1868). However the number of Jews has remained small 
in relation to the general population (1920: 0.54%). 

Jews were prominent in cattle trading but did not dom- 
inate it, constituting only one seventh of all dealers. Many 
entered the textile trade; some built up firms. Yet Protestant 
families had already established an international textile in- 
dustry, when the Jews still were forced to be peddlers. Most 
banks were in Protestant hands, only the Dreyfus bank of 
Basle and Julius Bar of Zurich gained some importance. After 
the 1870s Swiss Jews began to enter liberal professions. They 
were prominent in founding department stores (Julius Brann 
of Berlin, the Maus. Nordmann and Loeb families) and held 
a good part of the St. Gall embroidery industry (until 1912). 
With the general crisis of the textile industry in Switzerland, 
the branch lost its importance. The regime of government ra- 
tioning of food and its preference for peasants’ organizations 
during World War 11 ruined the private cattle trade in general. 
In the beginning of the 21*t century Jews were concentrated 
in white collar jobs. 

As of 2000, 18,000 Jews were registered in Switzerland. 
The most important Jewish groups were in the cantons of 
Zurich (6,461), Geneva (4,356), Basle (city and canton, 1,739), 
Vaud (2,062), and Berne (807). Most of the Jews had received 
Swiss citizenship, so that the percentage was finally the same 
as among the non-Jews (80%). 

They mostly lived in city agglomerations. Orthodox fam- 
ilies had more children, but many of them remained at their 
later places of education (e.g., Israel) and left Switzerland. The 
Jews are no longer the only non-Christian minority. The Mus- 
lims surpass them by far (310,800 persons in 2000). 

In 1904 13 communities, then consisting of about 1,500 
heads of families, formed the Schweizerische Israelitische Ge- 
meindebund (sic) or Fédération Suisse des Communautés Is- 
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raélites (Fsc1). The sic is the central body of Swiss Jewry, but 
all member organizations retain complete autonomy in their 
own affairs, notably in religious and administrative matters. 
Four ultra-Orthodox (haredi) communities do not participate, 
two liberals were not accepted. In 2005 there were 23 commu- 
nities with about 13,500 members. Some 4,500 others are not 
attached to any formal community, but often participate in 
other Jewish associations, such as B’nai Brith. 

In 1956, after the Hungarian uprising and Suez war, sic 
looked after Jewish refugees from Egypt and Hungary. It also 
attended to the needs of Jews who had fled to Switzerland from 
Czechoslovakia after August 1968. 

In the 1970s and 1980s Anglo-Saxon families moved to 
Geneva and Zurich/central Switzerland, thus giving impetus 
to founding liberal Jewish communities. 

Well-to-do Sephardi Jews of North African origin im- 
migrated to the region of Geneva and Lausanne between the 
1950s and 1970s. In Geneva, in 1965 the Groupe fraternel sé- 
faradi (est. in 1925) merged with the Communauté Israelite, 
having its own services in their “Hekhal ha-Ness.’ In Lausanne 
once a month a Sephardi service is held. 

With the former Alsatian families of French Switzerland 
turning completely francophone and the Sephardi not know- 
ing German at all, a huge cultural gap exists between the two 
groups in Switzerland. 


[Simon R. Schwarzfuchs / Uri Kaufmann (2"¢ ed.)] 


Jewish Attitudes 1933 to 1945 

The sic had to organize the import of kosher meat. At the 
end of the World War 1 shehitah was permitted, but banned 
again after 1920. The fight against antisemitism occupied the 
Jewish communities in the 1920s and after 1933. On April 1, 
1933, hundreds of Jews fled to Switzerland from Germany (the 
day of the “Judenboykott”). In Lucerne, the synagogue was at- 
tacked and the Swiss government felt obliged to declare that 
it would respect all rights of Swiss Jews. After 1935 Swiss fas- 
cism lost its popularity since the Swiss recognized that they 
would lose sovereignty in a Nazi Europe. In the following 
years the Swiss government maintained a strict attitude to- 
ward Jewish refugees: only “politically” and not “racially” 
persecuted ones were welcomed, i.e., social democrats and 
many fewer communists, who could prove their direct per- 
sonal danger. The Swiss government ruled that the stc had 
to organize the funding for the costs of Jewish refugees. The 
very acculturated German Jews were perceived as a foreign 
danger for Swiss society (“Ueberfremdung”). After the annex- 
ation of Austria to Nazi Germany in March/April 1938 some 
2,000 Jews fled to Switzerland. Thus the chief of Federal For- 
eigner’s Police, Heinrich Rothmund, asked the Nazi authori- 
ties in October 1938 to mark the passports of all German Jews 
with a “J” for “Jude,” so that Swiss border authorities could 
deny entry to Jews. Many of the accepted refugees, e.g., Kurt 
Tucholsky and Else Lasker-Schiiler, were forced to leave by 
the Federal Foreigner’s Police. After the outbreak of the war, 
Jewish refugees were engaged in “productive” labor, laying out 
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streets, draining swamps, or helping the peasants. They had 
to live in military camps. Families were separated and local 
authorities forbade “€migrés” to visit parks and other public 
places. 

In April/May 1942, as the first rumors of the Holocaust 
were spreading, a massive public outcry forced the Swiss gov- 
ernment to soften its attitude on the Jewish refugees. The de- 
bate on how to respond led to bitter internal debate in the sic, 
its president, Saly *Mayer, resigned in 1943. Some 20,000 refu- 
gees who managed to approach the Swiss border were turned 
back. Some 25,000 were welcomed and could survive with the 
20,000 local Jews. Even if the *American Jewish Joint Distri- 
bution Committee helped support the refugees (52 million 
Swiss francs), the 4,000 wage-earning Jews had a heavy bur- 
den to shoulder supporting thousands of refugees, donating 
18,5 million Swiss francs between 1933 and 1952. 

After the war the Federal Foreigner’s Police continued its 
harsh policy. The responsible Bundesrat, Eduard von Steiger, 
a member of the old Bernese patriciate, felt no pangs of con- 
science at all and resigned only as late as 1953. He is believed 
to be responsible for destroying files on the denial of admit- 
tance to Jews. Only about 2,500 refugees were allowed to stay. 
Swiss Jews felt very much obliged to help the survivors. Mate- 
rial aid was sent to Germany. Even a teachers’ seminary was 
established in Basle but dissolved in 1948. 

The Christlich-Juedische Arbeitgemeinschaft in der 
Schweiz (Swiss Conference of Christians and Jews) has played 
an important role in the struggle against antisemitism and 
neo-Nazism. The “assertions of Selisberg” (Selisberger The- 
sen), formulated in 1946, were crucial for building a new re- 
lationship between Christians and Jews in postwar Western 
Europe. 


Debate on the Past 

The first public debate on Swiss refugee policy began in 1953. 
A detailed report was written by Carl Ludwig, himself a po- 
lice official in Basle, and published in 1957. 

Following a series of representations made by the sia, the 
problem of heirless property left in Switzerland by victims of 
the Nazis was legally resolved in a first step (1955/1962): Jew- 
ish social institutions in Eastern Europe, the Maghreb, and 
Israel received some funds. 

In 1969 Alfred Hasler published his popular, moving 
book, The Lifeboat is Full. It was widely discussed, but most 
politicians were not interested in a debate then. 

In his address at the dedication ceremony of a memo- 
rial to the victims of the Holocaust in Berne’s Jewish cem- 
etery on November 9, 1988, Flavio Cotti, a member of the 
Swiss federal government, gave what amounted to its first, 
although guarded, official apology for Switzerland not hav- 
ing saved more Jews during the Holocaust. In 1995, on the 
50'" anniversary of the end of the War, Swiss president Kas- 
par Villiger apologized to Jews in the name of the Swiss gov- 
ernment for neglect towards Jewish refugees before and dur- 
ing the war years. 
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But only after 1995 did a debate begin, which ended with 
the establishment of an Independent Historian’s Commission 
(1996), which published its findings in 2002 in 24 volumes and 
over 10,000 pages. No other European country made such a 
serious attempt at investigating national history. 

Research by historians in Swiss archives found that at 
least 20,000 refugees were turned away by Switzerland dur- 
ing the War. 

Many Swiss were embittered that their memory of Swiss 
resistance against Nazism was challenged. Nationalist re- 
sentment arose in the public. The stc took a very hard line 
and demanded “justice for the Jewish people and fairness for 
Switzerland” Some of the American-Jewish attacks were not 
substantiated by facts, since Swiss politics is characterized by 
the compromises of a “Konkordanz-Demokratie” and is not 
accustomed to harsh public polemics as in the U.S. 

Under strong pressure, the Swiss banks agreed to search 
for deposits made by Jews prior to World War 11 and dur- 
ing the Holocaust. It is thought that many of the depositors 
perished in the Holocaust and left no survivors. In February 
1966, the Swiss banks claimed that they had found only some 
$32 million of such deposits. The international Jewish orga- 
nizations dealing with the subject (World Jewish Congress 
and the World Jewish Restitution Organization) felt that this 
sum was only a small fraction of what really lies hidden. In 
May 1996, a memorandum of understanding was reached and 
Swiss banks paid over one billion dollars to the World Jewish 
Restitution Organization. 

In addition, a special Swiss foundation for victims of 
Nazi persecution (non-Jews and Jews alike) was established 
in 1997; 273 million. Swiss Francs were donated to it by the 
Swiss national bank, three private banks, and private industry. 
Out of 312,000 victims, 255,000 were Jews. Until 2001, some 
124,000 people living in Israel, 97,000 in Eastern Europe, and 
70,000 in North America had received financial help from 
this Swiss foundation. 


Antisemitism 
Though there were some manifestations of antisemitism (at- 
tacks on kippah-wearing Jews in Zurich, desecrations of Jewish 
cemeteries and the synagogue of Lugano (2005)), the majority 
of the Swiss population felt more threatened by Muslim and 
Third World immigrants. Still antisemitic graffiti do occur, as 
do revisionist statements, to which the authorities tend to re- 
act quite strongly. A new anti-racist legislation, passed by par- 
liament in June 1993, makes antisemitic propaganda and the 
denial of the Holocaust a criminal offense. Some right-wing 
politicians attacked the law as being a limitation of freedom 
of speech and called for a referendum in 1994. The fight to 
gain a majority of the votes was very hard for the s1c. In 2005 
some populist politicians tried to vote down the law through 
another popular referendum. 

From its inception, sic also attempted to bring about 
the abolition of the ban on ritual slaughter. The Swiss govern- 
ment removed the ban against shehitah from the Swiss con- 
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stitution and added a new law for the protection of animals 
(1973). When it tried to introduce an exception clause for the 
Jews, strong opposition was voiced in the Swiss media. The 
sic abstained from fighting further in order to safeguard “con- 
fessional peace in Switzerland,’ as formulated by its president 
Alfred Donath in 2004. The animal protectors were so thor- 
oughly scandalized that they gathered the necessary signa- 
tures for an initiative to ban even the import of kosher meat. 
However, the World Trade Organization prohibits import re- 
strictions of this kind. 


Internal Jewish Life 

The Swiss Jewish community maintains care of the aged, in 
which it follows the most up-to-date methods, and promotes 
youth education through, inter alia, summer camps, meetings 
of young people and organized trips to Israel, and support for 
the youth movements. Swiss Jewry has also maintained since 
1968 a museum in Basle (Juedisches Museum der Schweiz) 
which has an important collection of cultural and religious 
objects. In 1964, sic participated in the Swiss Exhibition at 
Lausanne with a pavilion designed to express the basis tenets 
of Judaism, but the presentation of recent history was neither 
allowed nor desired by the organizers (i.e., refugee policy). Af- 
ter 1982 an exhibition on the history of Swiss Jewry was shown 
at various places and translated into French. 

The sic is a founding member of the *World Jewish 
Congress, and a member of the European Council of Jewish 
Community Services and maintains active contact with all 
world Jewish charitable organizations. Inspired by the Ameri- 
can Young Leadership program, Swiss-Jewish youngsters are 
coached in how to represent Judaism and Jewish history to 
their non-Jewish peers. 

After 1955 a movement establishing Jewish schools, in- 
spired by the American example, was led first by the Ortho- 
dox community of Zurich. Basle followed (1961) and after 1970 
Jewish schools were established in Geneva and Lausanne, a 
second one in Zurich (1979) and Basle, where there even is a 
small Jewish high school. Thus 53% of all Jewish children in 
Switzerland (1° to 4'* grade) attend a Jewish school (2000). 
Some 30% frequenting general schools receive religious les- 
sons, so that more than 80% of all Jewish children receive 
some kind of Jewish education. 

Jewish youth movements have also made an impres- 
sion. A wide range is active from the Aguda Youth (Zurich), 
to Bnei Akiva (Zurich), to centralist Ha-Goshrim (Zurich), 
Emuna (Basle) and Ha-Noar ha-Bone (Berne) to Ha-Shomer 
ha-Zair (Zurich). 

In 1952 a small yeshivah was established in Lucerne 
(later moving to nearby Kriens), parallel to the Lithuanian- 
type yeshivah of the Botschko family in Montreux (est. in 
1927), which functioned until 1985. According to a 2002 Gal- 
lup poll, 27% percent of the Jews visit a synagogue at least 
once a week. 

Polarization of Jewish life caused a breakup of Ortho- 
dox groups. New minyanim were founded. The Lubavitch 
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movement established itself in Switzerland after 1982. Liberal 
communities came into being in Geneva (1970) and Zurich 
(1978). Egalitarian groups were also active in the Zurich Cul- 
tusgemeinde (Schabbat acheret) and Ofek in Basle. The “Ein- 
heitsgemeinde,” combining all Jewish currents, is being seri- 
ously challenged. After 16 years of discussion, the sic nearly 
split over the admission of liberal communities (2004); the 
Orthodox groups threatened to pull out. A majority did vote 
for admission but not the necessary two-thirds, so a liberal 
“faction” was established, which coexists with the sic on equal 
footing. 

Swiss Jews were definitely more integrated into Swiss 
society after 1945. They were very proud that the first Jewish 
member of Swiss government was elected in 1993, Ruth *Drei- 
fuss, being of old Endingen-Jewish ancestry (in office until 
2002). Still the number of mixed marriages went up to 60%. 
Many Jews moved to suburbs far from the Jewish communi- 
ties. Since being Jewish became more socially accepted, the 
rate of membership in the communities rose from 50% (1960) 
to 75% (2000). Many Jewish communities received state rec- 
ognition, Basle being the first in 1973. This is a matter dealt 
with by each canton individually. 

In February 2005 a new constitution was adopted in 
Zurich and the way to recognition of the two democratically 
operating Jewish communities is now open. The first bid for 
recognition had been turned down in 1877. 

Jewish studies were integrated in university curricula, 
the first being Geneva with a lectureship for Jewish thought 
held by Chief Rabbi Alexandre *Safran (after 1948). In 1981 
the only cathedra of Jewish studies at a Catholic faculty in 
Europe was founded in Lucerne with Clemens Thoma, a spe- 
cialist in rabbinic literature. Basle University opened its In- 
stitute for Jewish Studies in 1998, a cathedra is now active in 
Lausanne, and lectureships exist at the universities of Fribourg 
and St. Gall. Thus every Swiss university with the astonishing 
exception of Zurich has at least a lectureship in Jewish stud- 
ies. 

The Jewish press, which receives no state subsidies, was 
firmly established. To the Israelitische Wochenblatt fuer die 
Schweiz, the Juedische Rundschau Maccabi of Basle was added 
in 1942, and the (bi-)monthly Das neue Israel (1948-86), edited 
by the late Veit Wyler. In 2001 the Rundschau and the Wochen- 
blatt merged into Tachles, which bought the American-Jew- 
ish Aufbau and tries to continue it as a monthly (2005). The 
French-speaking have their Revue Juive. Community bulletins 
have become much more professional. 

Since 1980 there has been nearly no Jewish immigration 
to Switzerland, resulting in the problem of an aging com- 
munity. 

The situation of Swiss Jewry has been characterized by 
two seemingly contradictory developments: a strengthening 
of its institutions and a weakening of its demographic base. 
Yet Jewish life in Switzerland is quite active and stable, even if 
the future existence of small communities like St. Gall, Baden, 
Winterthur, and Fribourg is not secure. 
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Swiss Jews and Israel 

Swiss Jews maintain active contact with Israel. Compared to 
20,000 Jews in Switzerland, a high proportion of some 6,800 
Swiss citizens are living in Israel. The Swiss-Israel Society is 
dedicated to the strengthening of relations between the two 
countries, and on the eve of the Six-Day War (1967) it took 
the lead in a spontaneous expression of solidarity with Israel 
on the part of all sectors of the Swiss people. 


[Benjamin Sagalowitz / Uri Kaufmann (2"4 ed.)] 


Relations with Israel 

Switzerland does not play any political role in Middle Eastern 
affairs and is wary of any move that might be interpreted as 
a breach of her neutrality. Nonetheless, Switzerland has fre- 
quently expressed support for Israel - first demonstrated by 
the holding of *Zionist Congresses on Swiss soil - and this 
feeling is shared by broad sectors of the Swiss public. These 
expressions of support reached their height during the Six- 
Day War (1967). Especially important in this context was the 
behavior of the Swiss press, cultural organizations, and mass 
media toward the incident of an Arab terrorist attack on an 
El Al plane in Zurich in 1969 and the objectivity of the Swiss 
authorities on all levels — political, legal, and judicial — by plac- 
ing the responsibility for the attack on the governments of the 
Arab countries from which the terrorists operated. An act of 
sabotage in 1970 on a Swissair plane bound for Israel evoked 
a similar angry reaction. Diplomatic relations existed between 
the two countries from 1949 and were elevated to ambassa- 
dorial level. In addition to the embassy in Berne, Israel main- 
tains a consulate in Zurich and a representative attached to the 
European office of the United Nations in Geneva. 

Formal agreements over air transportation exist between 
the two countries, as do general scientific and cultural ties. 
When most of the communist countries severed diplomatic 
relations with Israel after the Six-Day War, Switzerland repre- 
sented Israel's interests in Hungary and Guinea. 

The broad solidarity with Israel dissipated by 1973, when 
of all public figures only Friedrich Diirrenmatt spoke out for 
Israel. The negative image of Israel in the Swiss mass media 
furthered this process. For many right-wing citizens, Jews are 
perceived as being enemies of Switzerland after the debate on 
refugee policy, lost property, and bank accounts. The impor- 
tant Swiss People’s Party (Schweizerische Volkspartei, a bour- 
geois populist right-wing organization) withdrew its earlier 
ardent support of Israel. 

Swiss Foreign Minister Mrs. Calmy-Rey hosted the Ge- 
neva conference trying to find a way out of the blocked peace 
process in 2004. In the Swiss parliament a boycott of weap- 
ons from Israel was discussed in the same year, thus marking 
a remarkable shift in foreign policy from the deep sympathy 


of 1967 to today’s hostility. ieee besa eatea 
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SWOPE, GERARD (1872-1957), U.S. electrical engineer and 
industrialist. Born in St. Louis, Missouri, where his father was 
a watchcase manufacturer, Swope became fascinated with 
electricity as a child. He graduated from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in 1895 and rapidly rose to the post of 
general sales manager of Western Electric, where he became 
responsible for opening additional branches in the United 
States as well as in China and Japan. In 1913 he was elected vice 
president and director of the company. During World War 1, 
Swope was a member of the U.S. Army’s general staff and was 
decorated. He also received medals from France and Japan. In 
1919 he was named president of International General Elec- 
tric and, in 1922, chairman of its board. From 1922 to 1939 he 
served successively as president and chairman. Under his lead- 
ership the company’s success reached unprecedented levels. 
Swope was also associated with the development of radio and 
radio parts, and was a director of the National Broadcasting 
and Radio Corporation of America. In 1939 he retired from 
General Electric and became chairman of the New York City 
Housing Authority, one of many offices he filled in voluntary 
public service. In 1931 he published the “Swope Plan.” This plan 
called for stabilizing industry and emphasized industry’s re- 
sponsibility for preventing unemployment and mitigating its 
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results. He received a number of honorary degrees, the Hoover 
medal, and the gold medal of the National Academy of So- 
cial Sciences. He visited Israel in 1957 and bequeathed several 
million dollars to the Haifa Technion. He was the brother of 


Herbert Bayard *Swope. 
[Joachim O. Ronall] 


SWOPE, HERBERT BAYARD (1882-1958), U.S. journal- 
ist and public official; brother of Gerard *Swope. One of the 
leading newspapermen of his time, he continued to exert wide 
influence for 30 years after his retirement from journalism. A 
man of colorful personality and with a variety of interests, he 
was equally at home in journalism, business, politics, sports, 
the theater, and society. Born in St. Louis, he joined the staff 
of the liberal New York World in 1909 after short periods on 
other papers and was soon recognized as one of New York’s 
outstanding reporters. When the Pulitzer prizes were estab- 
lished in 1917, he won the first award for reporting with his 
war dispatches from Germany. These were collected in the 
book Inside the German Empire (1917). In 1920 he became 
executive editor of the World, and directed a number of ex- 
posés, among them the Ku Klux Klan, working conditions in 
Florida, and crime in New York. Retiring in 1929, he became 
a policy consultant to corporations, individuals, and govern- 
ment agencies. He was also a member of the first State Rac- 
ing Commission of New York, served as a consultant to the 
US. secretary of war from 1942 to 1946, and as an alternate 
United States representative to the United Nations Atomic 
Energy Commission. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: E,J. Kahn, Jr., World of Swope (1965), incl. 


bibl. 
[Irving Rosenthal] 


SYCAMORE (Heb. 797), the Ficus sycomorus, of the same 
genus as the fig tree. There is no connection between it and 
the *plane tree, whose biblical name is armon and which is 
popularly called the sycamore. The sycamore is frequently 
mentioned in the Bible and in rabbinical literature. It is a 
tropical evergreen with a tall trunk, its tree top having long 
branches. The fruit resembles the fig, but is less sweet. Nowa- 
days it grows wild in the Israeli coastal plain and the Negev, 
and the fruit is rarely eaten. In biblical and talmudic times the 
sycamore was one of the most valuable trees in the Erez Israel 
Shephelah. David appointed an overseer “over the olive trees 
and the sycamore trees that were in the Lowland” on the royal 
estates (1 Chron. 27:28). Its chief value was its wood which was 
used as building timber. Ordinary buildings were constructed 
of it, cedar being used for palaces and luxury edifices (1 Kings 
10:27; Isa. 9:9). The wood of the sycamore is light and porous 
compared with the heavy cedar, and it was therefore preferred 
for making ceilings (Tosef., BM 8:32; TB, ibid. 117b). This wood 
does not absorb damp and withstands rot; proof of this are 
the coffins of Egyptian mummies, which were mostly made 
from it and have been well preserved to the present day. The 
sycamore fruit, called benot shikmah or gimziyyot, was less 
valued than its timber (Tosef., Pes. 2:19; Men. 7 la). Special 
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care had to be taken for its fruit to be edible: a few days before 
it ripened it was punctured. Fruit which has not undergone 
this process falls prematurely to the ground, and is therefore 
regarded as ownerless (Dem. 1:1; TJ, Dem. 1:1, 21d). The Bible 
refers to this puncturing as belisah, and the prophet Amos tes- 
tifies of himself: “I am a herdsman and a boles [av, “dresser; 
LXX, “piercer”] of sycamores” (Amos 7:14). 

In the mishnaic period sycamores were widespread in the 
Shephelah, and Rabban Simeon b. Gamaliel makes the syca- 
more characteristic of the low-lying country (Tosef., Shev. 7:11; 
Pes. 53a): “Wherever sycamores do not grow is Upper Gali- 
lee ... wherever sycamores do grow is Lower Galilee” (Shev. 
9:2). The Mishnah (Shev. 4:5) describes the methods used for 
felling sycamore beams so that they should grow anew after 
a few years. A sycamore that had never been felled was called 
“a virgin sycamore” (Tosef., Shev. 3:15). Its roots spread side- 
ways and “penetrate downward to the waters of the abyss” (TJ, 
Taan. 1:3, 64b). It is long-lived: “like the sycamore that lives 
600 years” (Gen. R. 12:6), and the verse “as the days of a tree 
shall be the days of my people” (Isa. 65:22) was interpreted 
as relating to it. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 1 (1928), 274-80; J. Galil, in: Teva 
va-Arez, 8 (1966), 338-55 (incl. bibl.); J. Feliks, Olam ha-Zomeah ha- 
Mikra’i (19687), 52-55; H.N. and A.L. Moldenke, Plants of the Bible 
(1952), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Feliks, Ha-Zome ah, 166. 


[Jehuda Feliks] 


SYDNEY, capital of New South Wales, *Australia. Founded 
in 1788 as a British penal settlement, it was the cradle of Aus- 
tralian Jewry. Several Jews were sent there from England as 
convicts in the first transport and others subsequently. After 
release they played their part, at times under conditions of 
great hardship, in the colonization of the country. Some of 
them prospered and became leading citizens. When in 1817 a 
Jew died in Sydney there was no Jewish cemetery, but a reli- 
gious service was held and a hevra kaddisha formed. P.J. Cohen 
may be considered the founder of the religious community. He 
carried the chief rabbi’s authority to perform marriages, one 
of the first being that of Samuel Cohen, founder of a family 
prominent in both Jewish and general affairs for three gen- 
erations. When the first congregation was organized in 1832, 
Joseph Barrow Montefiore - a cousin of Sir Moses *Monte- 
fiore - who played a pioneering role also in Melbourne, Ad- 
elaide, and New Zealand, was elected president. Services were 
held in private homes and hotels which were often owned by 
Jews; in 1837 a house was hired and converted into a syna- 
gogue. Soon the congregation was again homeless, until in 
1844, when the Jews in New South Wales numbered about 
900, the Sydney Synagogue, the first to be specifically built as 
such, was opened. The Great Synagogue, still in existence, was 
opened in 1878, when some 3,000 Jews lived in the state. 

In the 1850s there was an influx of Jews to New South 
Wales, still mainly from England but including a number 
from Germany. Many first settled in the rural areas, often to 
keep the local store, and in 1861 only 61% of the Jews in New 
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South Wales lived in the metropolis; a century later, however, 
only 4% lived outside Sydney. The obstacles to religious life 
were formidable: lack of ministers, difficulty in maintaining 
observance, and scarcity of women; intermarriage was thus 
the gravest danger. A.B. Davis served as minister at the Great 
Synagogue from 1862 to 1905, and Rabbi EL. Cohen, author 
of a standard work on synagogal music, from 1905 to 1934. 
Immigration from 1933 on did much to change the pattern 
of the community, in which Western European and British 
immigrants predominated. In 1933 Sydney had four congre- 
gations, all Orthodox, and in 1970, 17 Orthodox and two lib- 
eral congregations; the bet din was under the chairmanship 
of Rabbi I. Porush. The Rabbi L.A. Falk Library at the Great 
Synagogue with its 7,000 volumes is the largest Judaica li- 
brary in Australia. 

[Israel Porush] 

From the 1930s until the late 1950s Sydney experienced 
the same patterns of growth as did *Melbourne and other 
centers of Jewish life in Australia, but with significant differ- 
ences. More Holocaust refugees and survivors came to Mel- 
bourne than Sydney, and, during the second half of the 20% 
century, Melbourne was clearly the leading Jewish commu- 
nity in Australia, with Sydney a close but perceptible second. 
Victoria (Melbourne) overtook New South Wales (Sydney) 
in population around 1939. By 1961, 23,106 declared Jews by 
religion lived in Sydney, according to the Australian cen- 
sus, compared with about 28,000 in Melbourne. In recent 
years this gap has remained. In 1996 there were 31,450 de- 
clared Jews in Sydney compared with 35,383 in Melbourne, 
and, in 2001, 32,941 in Sydney and 37,779 in Melbourne. The 
sources of immigration to the two centers of Jewish life also 
differed, with Melbourne taking in many more Polish Holo- 
caust survivors and Sydney more Hungarians (following the 
1956 Revolution) and also more British emigrées for normal 
professional reasons. The Jewish presence is also more marked 
in Melbourne than in Sydney. Sydney has a larger popula- 
tion than Melbourne, 4.2 million compared with 3.5 million, 
while Melbourne has a much larger, highly visible strictly Or- 
thodox community. Although there are recognizable Jewish 
neighborhoods in Sydney, Melbourne’s community is clearly 
centered in the Caulfield—East St. Kilda area, while Sydney’s 
is dispersed in two geographically distinct areas, the Eastern 
suburbs (Bondi-Vaucluse-Rose Bay) south of Sydney harbor, 
and areas of the North Shore such as St. Ives and Bellevue Hill 
north of the harbor. Of the 17 postal districts in Australia with 
more than 1,000 declared Jews in 2001, seven were in Sydney 
and nine in Melbourne. Sydney's Eastern suburbs were home 
to nearly 13,000 declared Jews. 

In recent years the cultural and political ambiance of the 
two communities also differed, with Sydney's Jewish commu- 
nity more moderate and conciliatory in its dealings with the 
government, Melbourne’s more forthright and even militant. 
Sydney itself has also differed socially from Melbourne, the 
former a cosmopolitan harbor and metropolis well-known 
for its hedonism, the latter more conservative and containing 
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a larger ideological left. As well, Judaism in Sydney has also 
been more moderate and centrist than in Melbourne, with 
stronger Anglo-Orthodox synagogues and, until recently, a 
weaker strict Orthodoxy. 

Because of these factors, full-time Jewish day schools 
were founded later in Sydney than in Melbourne, and, un- 
til the 1980s, attracted smaller enrollments. Sydney had six 
full-time Jewish day schools: Moriah College (Orthodox), 
Yeshivah and Yeshivah Girls’ High School (Lubavitcher), Ma- 
sada (Orthodox) on the North Shore, Mount Sinai (Orthodox, 
in Sydney's southeast), and Emanuel (Liberal). Enrollments 
totaled nearly 4,000. In general, the evolution of Sydney in 
the postwar period may be seen as a process of “catching up” 
to Melbourne, an evolution reflected in increasing Jewish day 
school numbers in Sydney. It has also been reflected in the 
growth of Sydney’s synagogues, which increased from around 
ten in 1960 to 25 in the mid-1990s and 33 by 2005. Of today’s 
33 synagogues in Sydney, 18 are mainstream Orthodox, nine 
strict Orthodox/Lubavitcher (including Chabad houses), four 
Sephardi, and two Liberal. Recent notable rabbis in Sydney in- 
clude Israel *Porush and Raymond “Apple of the Great Syna- 
gogue in central Sydney, Brian Fox of Temple Emanuel, and 
Selwyn Franklyn of the Central Synagogue. 

The representative body of the Jewish community in 
Sydney is the New South Wales Board of Deputies. Half of its 
members are selected by member bodies and half by a com- 
munity-wide poll. Sydney has its own edition of the Australian 
Jewish newspaper, The Australian Jewish News, and there are 
Jewish community broadcasting slots on public radio. There 
is a well-presented Sydney Jewish Museum, opened in 1992, 
at 148 Darlinghurst Road, with exhibits on the Holocaust and 
on Australian Jewish history. The historic Great Synagogue, at 
166 Castlereagh Street, offers guided tours to visitors. 


[William D. Rubinstein (24 ed.)] 
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Jewish Welfare Society, 1938-1986 (1988); G.B. Levey and P. Mendes 
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°SYKES, SIR MARK (1879-1919), British traveler and dip- 
lomat. Sykes was born in London and educated in Monaco, 
Brussels, and Cambridge. He served as a soldier in the Boer 
War (1902) and traveled for some time in Syria, Mesopotamia, 
and Kurdistan. Several years later he was appointed honor- 
ary attaché to the British embassy in Constantinople. In 1915 
his special knowledge and qualifications, particularly with 
regard to the Middle East, won him an appointment as one 
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of the two assistant secretaries to the British War Cabinet, a 
position in which he prepared regular intelligence summaries 
on the Middle East for the Cabinet’s information. Thus, too, 
he came to participate in the Anglo-French talks in London 
on the “Syrian” question, talks that culminated in the *Sykes- 
Picot Agreement of 1916. 

It was at some time between the provisional signing of 
the agreement in January 1916 and its official ratification in 
May of that year that Sykes first read the memorandum sent 
by Sir Herbert *Samuel to all members of the Cabinet the year 
before, suggesting British sponsorship of the Zionist cause. 
With the encouragement of Samuel, Moses Gaster, the chief 
Sephardi rabbi, began an exchange of views on Zionism with 
Sykes. Eager to see Britain gain a firm foothold in Palestine, 
Sykes felt that if Britain were to show active sympathy for 
the Zionist cause, it might be able to extricate itself from the 
Palestine provisions of the Sykes-Picot Agreement by point- 
ing out that the Jews were overwhelmingly in favor of British 
trusteeship in the Holy Land. 

In 1917 he first met Chaim *Weizmann and Nahum 
*Sokolow. By that time he had become attracted to Zionism 
per se, because he viewed it as a movement that would lead 
the Jews away from urban commerce and back to what he 
considered the healthier life and attitude of the tiller of the 
soil. He envisioned an eventual partnership between the Zion- 
ists and the Arabs and Armenians (whom he considered 
friendly toward the Entente) to preserve the stability of the 
Middle East after the collapse of the Ottoman Empire. At his 
first important meeting with nine Jewish and Zionist leaders 
in London on February 7, 1917, Sykes stated his conviction that 
the Arabs would come to terms with Zionism, particularly 
if they received support from the Jews in other matters. 
While in Rome in 1917, Sykes used his influence as a distin- 
guished Catholic layman to explain to the Vatican authorities 
that Zionism would not clash with Christian or Catholic 
wishes concerning the holy places in Palestine. He partici- 
pated in the drafting of the *Balfour Declaration; the final 
Zionist draft, submitted on July 18, 1917, had his approval, 
and Leopold S. Amery, a secretary of the War Cabinet, was 
to stress in future speeches and writings that the issuance of 
the declaration was due in large measure to Sykes’s faith and 
energy. 

Sykes addressed many Zionist meetings and, in a speech 
on December 2, 1917, said: “It might be the destiny of the Jew- 
ish race to be the bridge between Asia and Europe, and to 
bring the spirituality of Asia to Europe and the vitality of Eu- 
rope to Asia.” At the same time, he was on friendly terms with 
the Arabs. As a staff member of the Foreign Office he went on 
several missions to Egypt. In 1918 he went to Aleppo with the 
hope of reconciling French and Arab aims. His death, from 
influenza, at the Paris Peace Conference was greatly mourned 
by Zionists the world over. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Shane, Mark Sykes (1923); C. Sykes, Two 
Studies in Virtue (1953); L. Stein, The Balfour Declaration (1961); R. 
Adelson, Mark Sykes. Portrait of an Amateur (1975); I. Friedman, 
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The Question of Palestine, 1914-1918. British-Jewish-Arab Relations 
(1973, 1992). [Isaiah Friedman (2nd ed.)] 
SYKES-PICOT AGREEMENT (in official terminology, the 
1916 Asia Minor Agreement), secret agreement reached dur- 
ing World War 1 between the British and French governments 
pertaining to the partition of the Ottoman Empire among the 
Allied Powers. The terms were specified in a letter dated May 9, 
1916, which Paul Cambon, the French ambassador in London, 
addressed to Sir Edward Grey, the British foreign secretary. It 
was ratified in a letter from Grey to Cambon on May 16. Russia 
was also privy to the discussions and consented to the terms. 
The agreement became official in an exchange of notes among 
the three Allied Powers on April 26 and May 23, 1916. In a sub- 
sequent stage Italy, too, gave her consent and the notes, which 
had been exchanged between April 10 and September 27, 1917, 
and were confirmed in the Treaty of St. Jean de Maurienne. 


Background 

When Sir Henry McMahon, the British high commissioner 
in Egypt, had reached a crucial stage in his negotiations with 
Sharif Hussein of Mecca (see *Israel State of: Historical Sur- 
vey), Grey expressed concern that the advocated support of 
Arab demands on Syria would create the impression in France 
that the British merely intended to establish their own inter- 
ests at the expense of the French. “Our primary and vital ob- 
ject,’ he emphasized, “is not to secure a new sphere of British 
influence, but to get the Arabs on our side” 

An agreement with France was indispensable to avoid 
the impression that Britain had acted in bad faith. France re- 
garded Syria as a dependency, and a separate arrangement 
with the sharif without France's participation could have had 
a chilling effect on the cordiality of the entente. Grey there- 
fore suggested that Paris send a competent representative to 
discuss the matter. 

The first round of discussions took place in London on 
November 23, 1915. The French government was represented 
by Frangois-Georges Picot, a professional diplomat with ex- 
tensive experience in the Levant, who before the war had been 
consul-general in Beirut. The British delegation was led by Sir 
Arthur Nicolson. Picot was uncompromising; he insisted that 
Syria was a purely French possession, and by Syria he meant 
the region bounded by the Taurus ridges in the north and the 
Egyptian frontier on the south. 

The second round of discussions took place on Decem- 
ber 21. The British were represented by Sir Mark *Sykes, a lead- 
ing expert on the East. This time Picot was in a more accom- 
modating mood. Having juxtaposed the desiderata of all the 
parties concerned, the British, the French, and the Arabs, the 
two statesmen worked out a compromise solution. 


Terms of the Agreement 

It was agreed that France was to exercise direct control over 
Cilicia, the coastal strip of Syria, the Lebanon, and the greater 
part of Galilee, up to the line stretching from north of Acre to 
the northwest corner of Lake Kinneret (Sea of Galilee), referred 
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to as the “blue zone?’ East of that zone, in the Syrian hinter- 
land, an Arab state was to be created under French protection 
(Area “a”). Britain was to exercise control over southern Meso- 
potamia (the “red zone”), the territory around the Acre-Haifa 
bay in the Mediterranean, with rights to build a railway from 
there to Baghdad. The territory east of the Jordan River and 
the Negev, south of the line stretching from Gaza to the Dead 
Sea, was allocated to an Arab state under British protection 
(Area “B”). South of France's “blue zone,’ in the area covering 
the Sanjak of Jerusalem, and extending southwards toward the 
line running approximately from Gaza to the Dead Sea, was to 
bea “brown zone” under international administration. 


Assessment 

In the years that followed, the Sykes-Picot Agreement became 
the target of bitter criticism, both in France and in England. 
Lloyd George referred to it as an “egregious” and a “foolish” 
document. He was particularly indignant that Palestine was 
inconsiderately mutilated. As seen from the perspective of 
1917 this was, perhaps, true, but in the winter of 1915-16, when 
negotiations were in full swing, the strategic importance of 
Palestine had not yet been fully appreciated in British official 
circles. The overriding aim was to make an Arab uprising 
possible, and this hinged on French concessions to Arab de- 
mands in the Syrian hinterland. Nor could military operations 
on the eastern front take place without French concurrence. 
Without a British offensive, there could have been no Arab 
revolt, and without the Sykes-Picot Agreement there would 
have been no British offensive. The compromise solution with 
the French was the price that the British had to pay. The true 
progenitor of the Sykes-Picot Agreement was the McMahon- 
Hussein correspondence. 

From this point of view Arab criticism is even less justi- 
fied. The two negotiations showed meticulous consideration 
for Arab interests and blended it with healthy realism. The 
power vacuum created by the destruction of the Ottoman 
Empire had to be filled by a new authority; the alternative 
was chaos. Absolute independence for the Arabs would have 
invited anarchy or an outside invasion. There was no mate- 
rial incompatibility between the agreement and the pledges 
made to Sharif Hussein. 


The Agreement and Zionism 

During the discussions Sykes and Picot took note that the Jews 
throughout the world have “a conscientious and sentimental 
interest” in the future of the country. Zionist aspirations were 
passed over. This lapse was severely criticized by William R. 
Hall, head of the Intelligence Department of the British Ad- 
miralty. He pointed out that the Jews have “a strong material, 
and a very strong political interest in the future of the country 
and that in the Brown area the question of Zionism... [ought] 
to be considered.” 

It took Sykes several months to appreciate the fact that 
he had committed a blunder. The growing awareness of Ger- 
many’s ambition to dominate the Middle East was the decisive 
factor that prompted him to embrace the concept of a Brit- 
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ish-controlled Palestine. A condominium with France in Pal- 
estine was fraught with danger, since the very principle of an 
international regime left the door open to Germany. Hence, 
as the historian Sir Charles Webster put it, “a situation had 
to be created in which the worst features of the Sykes-Picot 
Agreement could be got rid of without breaking faith... In 
these circumstances Dr. Weizmann’s offer was an attractive 
one.” Herein lay the raison détre of the alliance with British 
Zionism. It provided a way to outmaneuver the French with- 
out a breach of faith, and was a useful card at the future peace 
conference to play against any move by Germany. 

The agreement was officially abrogated by the Allies at 
the San Remo Conference in April 1920, when the Mandate 
for Palestine was conferred upon Britain. 
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[Isaiah Friedman (2"4 ed.)] 


SYLVESTER, JAMES JOSEPH (1814-1897), British math- 
ematician. Sylvester was “second wrangler” at Cambridge in 
1837, but as a Jew, he was unwilling to subscribe to the Thirty- 
nine Articles and thus could not obtain a degree or fellowship. 
He was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1839. Sylvester 
held a chair at the University of Virginia, U.S. (1841), but his 
outspoken sympathy for the slaves made it impossible for him 
to remain in Virginia. He accepted a chair at the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich, England (1855-70), then at John Hopkins 
(Baltimore, U.S. 1877-83), and at Oxford (1883). Sylvester and 
his colleague Arthur Cayley were considered the two leaders 
of pure mathematics in England during the 19" century. 

Sylvester dominated the development of the theories of 
algebraic and differential invariants, and many of the techni- 
cal terms now in use were coined by him. He was well versed 
in many languages. He founded, edited, and contributed to 
the American Journal of Mathematics. The Sylvester Medal 
established by the Royal Society commemorates his valuable 
services to the advancement of science. His collected math- 
ematical papers were published in four volumes in New York 
during the years 1904-12. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: DNB; Proceedings of the Royal Society, Lon- 


don, 63 (1898), ix-xxv. 
[Barry Spain] 


SYLVIA, SARAH (1890-1976), South African actress and 
producer. Born in London, she was taken to Johannesburg as 
a child, and at the age of 12 played the lead in Goldfaden’s Shu- 
lamis. In London, in 1912, she played opposite Maurice Mosco- 
vitch in his Yiddish production of The Merchant of Venice. 
Later in South Africa she organized Yiddish seasons, imported 
companies, and appeared in many plays including works of 
Gordin and Sholem Aleichem. Some of her outstanding per- 
formances were in English, in Death of a Salesman with Ben- 
Ami (1953) and The World of Sholem Aleichem (1960). 


SYMMACHUS BEN JOSEPH (late second century c.E.), 
tanna. His patronymic is given only once in the aggadic state- 
ment, “Symmachus b. Joseph says: whoever prolongs the word 
ehad [“one” in the Shema] has his days and years prolonged” 
(TJ, Ber. 2:1; cf. also TB, Ber. 13b). He was a disciple of *Meir, 
in whose name he transmitted two halakhot (BM 6:5; Hul. 
5:3), and it was stated that he could adduce 48 reasons to sup- 
port every rule of ritual cleanliness or uncleanness. Such at- 
tention to detail and keen legal reasoning, characteristic of 
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°AVITUS (sixth century), bishop of *Clermont-Ferrand, 
France. Following a series of missionary sermons Avitus had 
addressed to the Jews, one of them accepted baptism on Eas- 
ter Day, 576. The convert was subsequently insulted by a Jew 
and Avitus restrained the Christians from taking revenge at 
the time, but on May 14 (Ascension Day) they destroyed the 
synagogue. He then issued an ultimatum to the Jews, order- 
ing them to convert to Christianity or leave Clermont. More 
than 500 submitted and were baptized at Pentecost. Those who 
refused took refuge in *Marseilles. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Blumenkranz, Les auteurs chrétiens la- 
tins... (1963), 64ff., 70. 
{Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


AVITZUR, SHMUEL (1908-1999), geographer and special- 
ist in cultural studies. Avitzur was born in Russia and immi- 
grated to Erez Israel in 1931. He early evinced an interest in the 
geography of Erez Israel, on which he taught and lectured and 
in which he undertook research. His main area of study was 
the history of daily life in the past and especially methods of 
work, housing, clothes, food, utensils, and equipment. For that 
purpose he established a special museum in Tel Aviv, which 
was the first historical museum in Israel. Avitzur published 
more than 300 papers, including an atlas on the history of 
work, equipment, and production facilities in Erez Israel. He 
was involved in the Sites and Buildings Restoration Council 
and participated in the establishment of many museums and 
sites. In 1977 he was awarded the Israel Prize for geography 
and cultural studies. 


AVIV, HAIM (Greenshpan; 1940- ), Israeli scientist. Aviv 
was born in Arad, Romania, and immigrated to Israel at the 
age of ten. He received his B.Sc. (1962) and M.Sc. (1965) in 
agriculture from the Hebrew University of Jerusalem and 
his Ph.D. in molecular biology from the Weizmann Institute, 
Rehovot (1970). His work as a postdoctoral fellow at the U.S. 
National Institutes of Health (1970-73) and at Weizmann 
(1973-80) led to the introduction of new probes for isolating 
genes and their cloning. This work has had important appli- 
cations in the study of gene regulation and recombinant DNA 
technology. Aviv is prominent in Israel’s biotechnology indus- 
try and academic biotechnology institutions, including Ben- 
Gurion University, as a board member, and Yeda, the commer- 
cial arm of the Weizmann Institute; he has served as chairman 
of Israel’s National Biotechnology Committee and other pub- 
lic functions in the bio arena in Israel and is a recipient of the 
Israel Biochemistry Society Prize. Aviv is a scholar in Judaic 
studies and ethical issues in the life sciences. 


[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


AVI-YITZHAK, DAN (1936-_ ), Israeli attorney. Born in 
Jerusalem, Avi-Yitzhak graduated magna cum laude from 
the Hebrew University law faculty in 1957. He was admitted 
to the Israeli bar in 1959 and was a lecturer at the law faculty 
of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem and its Tel Aviv branch 
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in 1957-70 in family law, estates, and principles of jurispru- 
dence. From 1965 to 1975 he held key positions in the Israeli 
Bar Association. In 1975-78 he was a member of the Judges 
Appointment Committee. 

For 45 years, Avi-Yitzhak engaged in active private law 
practice, appearing in a series of lengthy and complex crimi- 
nal and civil cases. Several (civil) cases led to important le- 
gal principles in Israel law, such as Knesset Member Pinhasi 
v. Knesset, in which the Supreme Court adopted new criteria 
for review of Knesset decisions and in regard to substantive 
immunity of Knesset members. Criminal defendants whom 
he represented in high-profile public interest cases include 
the “Jewish underground,” Interior Minister Aryeh *Deri, and 
Maariv newspaper publisher Ofer *Nimrodi. He provided le- 
gal opinions of public interest and frequent legal commen- 
tary and declined several requests by the Israeli government 
to serve as attorney general. 

[Leon Fine (2"4 ed.)] 


AVI-YONAH, MICHAEL (1904-1974), Israeli classical his- 
torian, historical geographer, and archaeologist; remembered 
for his extraordinary breadth of knowledge and didactic ap- 
proach to scholarship. A native of Galicia from the Polish city 
of Lemberg, then in Austria, Avi- Yonah came from a very cre- 
ative family. He wrote: “My father, who was a lawyer by pro- 
fession, played the violin to orchestral standards, would en- 
thusiastically attend operas and concerts, and became one of 
the founders of the local Jewish Society of Music. Both he and 
my mother appreciated paintings and sculpture, and, when- 
ever possible, they would commission pictures from young 
Jewish painters who came to our house....” Avi- Yonah left for 
Palestine in 1921 and worked as Records Officer of the Pales- 
tine Department of Antiquities from 1931 to 1948. In 1931 he 
assisted L.A. *Mayer, the librarian of the PDA, with the task of 
editing the Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities of Pal- 
estine (QDAP). Eventually he took over the editing of gDAP 
between 1933 to 1950 and some of his most important arti- 
cles were published within its pages: on mosaic pavements, 
on lead coffins, and on the map of Roman Palestine. Avi-Yo- 
nah became the scientific secretary of the Israel Department 
of Antiquities, serving from 1948 to 1953, at which point he 
was appointed professor of classical archaeology and the his- 
tory of art at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. Avi- Yonah 
later received a doctorate from the University of London in 
recognition of his major contribution to scholarship. He par- 
ticipated in numerous archaeological excavations at Avdat, 
Husifa, Beth-Shean, Nahariyyah, Bet Yerah, and Caesarea and 
was a member of the Masada Survey (1955). There were many 
scholarly subjects that Avi- Yonah had an interest in, but one 
subject in particular that always fascinated him was the study 
of the history and archaeology of Jerusalem, and one result 
of his endeavors in this field was undoubtedly the Holy Land 
Model of Second-Temple Period Jerusalem, which was built 
under his supervision (and later relocated to the grounds of 
the Israel Museum). He was a very prolific writer and among 
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Meir’s disciples, was apparently not fully appreciated by all 
his contemporaries. According to a talmudic aggadah, “after 
Meir died *Judah issued a decree to his disciples not to allow 
the disciples of R. Meir to enter, for they are disputatious and 
do not come to learn Torah, but come to embarrass me...” 
Symmachus nevertheless forced his way through and entered 
quoting a halakhic saying of R. Meir. R. Judah became angry, 
and *Yose commented: “People will say, “Meir is dead, Judah 
is angry, Yose is silent; what is to become of the Torah?’” 
(Naz. 49b; Kid. 52b). That he was a recognized legal author- 
ity is evidenced by the fact that R. Nathan turned to him for 
a ruling (Ket. 52a). He is the author of the famous principle 
in monetary cases: “Money, the ownership of which cannot 
be decided, has to be equally divided” (BK 46a; et al.) which, 
however, is not accepted in practice. Although he apparently 
knew some Greek (Naz. 8b), he is not to be identified with the 
Symmachus who translated the Bible into Greek. Symmachus 
may have lived to old age, since the Talmud reports that *Rav, 
during a visit to Erez Israel probably in the mid-third century, 
put a question to him (Ket. 81a). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 959-60. 
[Michael Graetz] 


SYMONDS, SAUL (1894-1952), Australian communal leader. 
Symonds was born in Sydney, the son of a Russian-born fur- 
niture dealer, and was educated at Sydney Grammar School 
and Sydney University. He was a barrister from 1921 to 1939 
when he became head of his family’s furniture business. Sy- 
monds was among the most important communal leaders 
in New South Wales of the immediate postwar era, when Aus- 
tralia’s Jewish community was being transformed by the ar- 
rival of thousands of Holocaust survivors. He served as presi- 
dent of the New South Wales Jewish Board of Deputies from 
1945 to 1952 and was president of the Executive Council of 
Australian Jewry in 1946-48, but is best known as president 
of the Australian Jewish Welfare Society from 1948 to 1952, 
which (despite its name) was the main body responsible for 
Jewish immigration. Symonds oversaw the successful arrival 
and acculturation of thousands of survivors, but was criti- 
cized at the time for an officious manner, in contrast to the 
allegedly more welcoming attitude of Melbourne’s immigra- 
tion leaders. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: ADB, 12, 158; I. Porush, The House of Israel 
(1977), index; W.D. Rubinstein, Australia 11, index; A. Andgel, Fifty 
Years of Caring: The History of the Australian Jewish Welfare Society, 
1936-1986 (1988); S. Rutland and S. Caplan, With One Voice: A His- 
tory of the New South Wales Board of Deputies (1988). 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™ ed.)] 


SYMONS, JULIAN (1912-1994), British writer and critic. 
Born in London, the son of a Polish-born Jewish auctioneer, 
Symons left school at 14 and became one of the best-known 
writers and critics of detective stories of his day. Beginning 
with The Thirty-First of February (1950), Symons wrote many 
detective novels such as The Man Who Killed Himself (1967) 
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and Death’s Dark Face (1990). He also produced histories of the 
detective story such as the influential Bloody Murder (1972). 
Symons also wrote numerous biographies and works on recent 
history. From 1958 he was chairman of the Crime Writers As- 
sociation and, from 1976 to 1985, succeeded Agatha Christie as 
president of the Detection Club. His elder brother, ALPHONSE 
JAMES ALBERT SYMONS (A,J.A. Symons, 1900-1941), was a 
noted book collector who founded the First Edition Club and, 
in 1930, The Book-Collectors’ Quarterly. In 1934 he wrote The 
Quest For Corvo, a study of the literary eccentric Baron Corvo. 
A.J.A Symons died of heart failure at the age of 41. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB; J. Symons, A.J.A. Symons: His Life 


and Speculations (1950). 
[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 


SYNAGOGUE. This article is arranged according to the fol- 
lowing outline. 


ORIGINS AND HISTORY 
Until the First Century 
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SYNAGOGUES IN EUROPE 
SYNAGOGUES IN ISRAEL 
RESTORATION OF SYNAGOGUES IN CENTRAL AND 
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ORIGINS AND HISTORY 


The synagogue, together with the *TIemple, is the most im- 
portant institution in Judaism. It has had a decisive influence 
not only on Judaism throughout the ages, but on organized 
religion as a whole. As C. Toy points out (Introduction to the 
History of Religions (1913), 546) “their [the Jews’] genius for the 
organization of public religion appears in the fact that the form 
of communal worship devised by them was adapted by Chris- 
tianity and Islam, and in its general outlines still exists in the 
Christian and Moslem world.” Nevertheless, there are almost 
no historical dates concerning its origin. As its birth is lost in 
the mists of antiquity and apparently took place unheralded, 
so it grew to maturity in conditions of obscurity, and makes 
its definite appearance about the first century of the Christian 
era as a fully grown and firmly established institution. There 
is, however, an almost universal consensus of opinion as to the 
place and origin of its birth and these best present the condi- 
tions under which its birth can be most naturally explained. 
It is natural that when the synagogue had become the central 
institution of Judaism, the ancient authorities ascribed it as 
going back to the very beginnings of Judaism. The Targum 
(Pseudo-Jonathan to Ex. 18:20), the Midrash (Yal., Ex. 408), 
and Josephus (Apion, 2:175), as well as the New Testament 
(Acts 15:21), all ascribe its origin to Moses. Basing itself on a 
passage in the Talmud (Shab. 32a) which castigates those who 
refer to a synagogue as “Bet Ha-Am,’ a Midrash, quoted by 
Rashi and Kimhi, applies this phrase in Jeremiah 39:8 to the 
synagogue. Some have seen in Psalms 74:8 “they have burnt up 
all the meeting places (the A.V. actually has “synagogues” and 
it was so rendered by Aquila and Symmachus) in the land” as 
a reference to synagogue and, on this basis, ascribe the Psalm 
to the Maccabean period (but see below). All these references, 
however, must be regarded as merely homiletical attempts 
to push back the date of the origin of this important institu- 
tion, and, with the exception of the reference in Ezekiel (see 
below), they can be disregarded from the historical point of 
view. It is to the period of the Babylonian Exile that one must 
look for the origin of the synagogue. Not only has it been as- 
sumed that the Exiles, deprived of the Temple, in a strange 
land, feeling the need for consolation in their distress, would 
meet from time to time, probably on Sabbaths, and read the 
Scriptures, but it is in Ezekiel, the prophet of that Exile, that 
one finds the first probable references to it. It has been sug- 
gested that in the repeated mention of the assembly of the 
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elders before Ezekiel (8:6, 14:1, 20:1) one can point to the ac- 
tual beginning of the synagogue. More definite, however, is 
the reference to the “little sanctuary” in 11:16, and it may have 
been a true instinct which made the Talmud (Meg. 29a) ap- 
ply it to the synagogue. The Jews who had remained in Judea 
after the Exile of Jehoiachin taunted the Exiles that they were 
removed from the Temple, which still stood, and Ezekiel an- 
swered, “Thus saith the Lord God, Although I have removed 
them far off among the nations, and although I have scattered 
them among the countries, yet I have been to them as a lit- 
tle sanctuary in the countries where they are come.” And al- 
though, as will be seen, there was an organic relation between 
Temple and synagogue during the period of the Second Tem- 
ple, from the moment the Temple was destroyed, and in the 
Diaspora before then, the phrase “little sanctuary” faithfully 
indicates the role of the synagogue in the thoughts and lives 
of the people. There is in rabbinical literature no tradition or 
legend of any building in their time having been a synagogue 
during the period of the First Temple; in Babylonia there was 
a strong tradition that the famous synagogue Shaf Ve-Yativ in 
*Nehardea had been established by the Exiles of Jehoiachin, 
and that its name actually meant “that which has been moved 
and established” (Meg. 29a). 

This view of the Babylonian Exile as the time and place 
of the emergence of the synagogue is not, however, universally 
accepted. Some have persisted in dating back its beginnings to 
the First Temple period (see Levy, bibliography, 7-14); Wein- 
green, basing himself on such passages as Psalm 116:17 and Isa- 
iah 1:11, 15, which indicate that sacrifice in the First Temple was 
accompanied by prayer, that the prayer of Hannah at Shiloh 
(1 Sam. 1:10 ff.) was unaccompanied by sacrifice, and that Sol- 
omon's prayer at the dedication of the Temple makes no men- 
tion of sacrifice, comes to the conclusion that in them one can 
see evidence that the synagogue originated during the First 
Temple. Similarly, according to him, sacrificial acts at the lo- 
cal shrines were accompanied by prayer; when Josiah banned 
sacrifices at those shrines (11 Kings 22 and 23), religious wor- 
ship without sacrifice continued. He finds the origin of all the 
elements of the synagogue — prayer, Scriptural readings, and 
the sermon - in the history of the First Temple. Friedlander 
regards it as an invention of the Hellenistic Diaspora, while S. 
Zeitlin dates it to that, or the Maccabean period. 


Until the First Century 

Although there is no mention of the synagogue in Ezra and 
Nehemiah and the post-Exilic prophets, it can be assumed 
that the returned Exiles brought with them the rudiments of 
that institution to which they had given birth during their ex- 
ile. In this connection it is germane to draw attention to the 
fact that the establishment of the synagogue implies the evo- 
lution of standard forms of service, and the Talmud ascribes 
the formulation of the earliest prayers (the *Amidah, *Kiddush, 
and *Havdalah) to Ezra and his successors, the Men of the 
Great Synagogue (Ber. 33a). Weingreen, however (bibliogra- 
phy, 69-70), draws attention to an ostracon discovered by N. 
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Glueck at Elath (Basor 82, 7-11), belonging, according to Al- 
bright, to the sixth century B.c.£., which C.C. Torrey (ibid., 
84, 4-5) reads as Bet Kenisa bi-Yrushalayim (“the Synagogue 
in Jerusalem”). There is no mention of synagogues or their 
destruction during the persecutions of Antiochus Epiphanes 
which led to the Maccabean Wars, but this is possibly due to 
the fact that the main interest of the Books of Maccabees is the 
Temple in Jerusalem. The suggestion has been made that the 
reference to Mizpeh in I Maccabees 3:46 as “a place of prayer” 
TOmOc Tpocevyi} “where they prayed aforetime” is not to an al- 
tar or shrine, but to a synagogue, but this is probably another 
example of the tendency to ascribe to the shrines of old the 
function of the contemporaneous synagogue. However, there 
is mention of the fact of public readings from the scrolls of 
the Torah (1 Macc. 3:48) and to the singing of hymns to the 
refrain “His mercy is good and endureth forever” (4:24). That 
it does not refer to the Psalms with this refrain is indicated by 
a whole hymn on this pattern in Ben Sira 51. 

It is natural that in the Diaspora the need for local places 
of worship was much more keenly felt than in Erez Israel, de- 
spite the huge throngs of Diaspora Jews who made the pil- 
grimages to Jerusalem on the festivals (see *Pilgrimages). In 
Erez Israel the Temple attracted the main religious loyalties 
and affections of the people; no such rival existed in the Dias- 
pora. It is true that there existed in Egypt the Temple of *EI- 
ephantine and of Onias (see *Onias, Temple of) but these did 
not have the sentimental hold exercised by the Temple in Jeru- 
salem. It is therefore not surprising that it is in the Diaspora, 
and particularly in Egypt, that archaeological discovery has 
revealed the remains of the earliest synagogue. In 1902 there 
was discovered in Shedia, 26 km. from Alexandria, a marble 
slab stating that the Jews dedicated this synagogue to Ptol- 
emy 111 Euergetes (246-221 B.c.E.) and his queen Berenice. 
The inscription gives the impression of an institution already 
long established. To the same period and country belongs a 
dedicatory inscription found in Lower Egypt granting rights 
of asylum to the synagogue (REJ45 (1902), 163-4). The men- 
tion in 111 Maccabees 7:20 of the founding of a synagogue at 
Ptolemais during the reign of Ptolemy Iv (221-204) is there- 
fore entirely credible. 


First Century C.E. 

It is in the first century c.£., however, that the synagogue sud- 
denly emerges as a well established and ancient institution, the 
very center of the social and religious life of the people, unri- 
valed in the Diaspora, and harmoniously cooperating with the 
Temple in Erez Israel. It is a remarkable literary phenomenon 
that all sources, Talmud, Philo, Josephus, the New Testament 
and, to some extent archaeology, afford evidence of the exis- 
tence of the synagogue, with every indication that it is any- 
thing but a new institution. Philo (see Legatione ad Gaium, 
132f.) states that the large population of Alexandria had many 
synagogues in many quarters of the city; a great synagogue 
there, where the members of the various craft guilds sat to- 
gether and which was so huge that the voice of the precentor 
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was inaudible and flags had to be waved to indicate to the wor- 
shipers when they should make the responses, is described in 
the Talmud (Suk. 51b; TJ, ibid. 5:1, 55a; Tosef., ibid. 4:6). It was 
destroyed during the reign of Trajan (98-117) and could not 
therefore be later than the first century. 

In Erez Israel Josephus mentions synagogues in Tiberias 
(Life, 280), Dora (Ant., 19:305), and Caesarea (Wars, 2:285-9). 
The New Testament adds those of Nazareth (Matt. 13:54) and 
Capernaum (Mark 1:21); the Talmud adds the synagogue 
in Jerusalem of the Alexandrians (Tosef., Meg. 3 (2): 6; TJ, 
Meg. 3:1, 73d) and of the “Tarsians” (Meg. 26a). (It has been 
suggested, however, that the two are identical, “Tarsians” 
meaning filigree workers and refers to the Tarsian carpet in- 
dustry which flourished in Egypt. Synagogues of the Tarsians 
existed also in Tiberias and Lydda (see Krauss, Synagogale 
Altertuemer, 201).) One passage (TJ, Meg. 3:1) gives the num- 
ber of synagogues in Jerusalem at the time of the destruction 
of the Temple as 480, another (Ket. 105a) gives what looks 
like an exact figure of 394. Most authorities dismiss these fig- 
ures as “doubtless gravely exaggerated,” but it must be borne 
in mind that archaeological investigations have proved be- 
yond question that the synagogues of Israel were small (cf. 
Baron, Community, 1, 92). (The same applies to modern 
Israel, and Jerusalem today has more than the larger num- 
ber quoted above and there seems no reason to dismiss the 
number as fanciful.) Most significant of all, however, was the 
existence of a synagogue on the Temple Mount itself (Sot. 
7:7-8; Yoma 7:1). 

Outside Erez Israel, in addition to the above-mentioned 
synagogues of Shaf Ve-Yativ in Nehardea and the synagogues 
in Egypt, Philo refers to the synagogues of Rome (loc. cit., 156), 
and inscriptions have been found of no less than 13 of these 
synagogues (for details see Baron, Community, 1, 81-82). In 
1963 the ruins of a fourth-century synagogue in Ostia built 
on the ruins of an earlier one, probably dating from the first 
century, were discovered. The most extensive evidence of 
synagogues in every community in the Diaspora is given in 
the New Testament. Paul preached in many synagogues in 
Damascus (Acts 9:20, 22), and he refers to synagogues in ev- 
ery city he visited in Asia Minor (Acts 13:5, 14, 14:1, 15:21, 17:1, 
10, 18:4, 7), including a number in Salamis in Cyprus. Baron 
enumerates the following list of known ancient synagogues in 
the Diaspora, compiled about 1922, to which discoveries since 
then can be added: Syria and Phoenicia, Asia Minor, including 
Cyprus - 31; the Balkan Peninsula, including Greece and the 
Aegean Islands — 19; Italy, including Sicily — 181; Spain, Gaul, 
and Hungary - 5; North Africa - 21. The synagogue in Stobi, 
Macedonia, dates from 65 c.£. (Baron, Community, 1, 80; A. 
Marmorstein, JQR, 27 (1936-37), 373-38). In Delos, Greece, 
was a synagogue dating from the second pre-Christian cen- 
tury (Sukenik, bibliography, 37, and see below, Architecture). 
There is therefore no doubt but that by the first century the 
synagogue was a firmly- and well-established institution in ev- 
ery community, both in Erez Israel and in the Diaspora. While 
the Temple stood there was an organic relationship between 
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synagogue and Temple. The Mishnah (Sot. 7:7) gives full de- 
tails of the service in the synagogue on the Temple Mount on 
the Day of Atonement: “The hazzan of the synagogue [see 
below] used to take the scroll of the Torah and hand it to the 
chief of the synagogue, who handed it to the prefect, who 
handed it to the high priest, and the high priest received 
it standing and read it standing, etc.” Similarly, in his vivid 
description of the festivities during the Festival of Water 
Drawing (see *Sukkot), Joshua b. Hananiah describes the 
manner in which the day was spent, attending the sacrifices 
in the Temple alternating with prayer in the synagogue (Suk. 
53a). In addition to this, however, the arrangements of the 
*mishmarot and maamadot were that, while the mishmar of 
priests and levites and the Israelite representatives were pres- 
ent during the weekly rota of service of their mishmar in the 
Temple, the remaining members of the maamad who did not 
accompany the members of the mishmar to Jerusalem gath- 
ered in their local synagogues for prayer and fasting (Taan. 
4:2; and see *Liturgy). 

With the destruction of the Temple, however, and the 
consequent automatic cessation of the sacrificial service, the 
synagogue remained without a rival as the focus and cen- 
ter of Jewish religious life. Many of the customs and rituals 
of the Temple were deliberately and consciously transferred 
to the synagogue, and on the other hand, some of these ritu- 
als were forbidden just for the reason that they belonged to 
the Temple and the Temple only. Prayer was regarded as the 
substitute for sacrifice, and it was no accident that the word 
avodah, referring to the sacrificial system, was now applied 
to prayer which was the “Avodah of the heart” (Sif. Deut. 41). 
The service, functions, and the functionaries of the synagogue 
have remained remarkably consistent throughout the 2,500 
years of its history. The order of service laid down in the first 
chapters of tractate Berakhot for daily and Sabbath service, 
and Megillah (3:4-end) for festivals, remains unchanged as 
the fundamental order of service, to which, in the course of 
the ages, only additions have been made. The function of the 
synagogue as a center not only for prayer and instruction, but 
as the communal center, dates from the earliest period. To the 
one permanent official of the synagogue in Temple and talmu- 
dic times, the hazzan ha-keneset, the beadle, there were added 
the professional cantor who was unknown in early times; the 
baal keriah who read the scriptural portion where previously 
the person called up read his own portion; and particularly in 
western countries, the preacher and/or rabbi of a synagogue, 
as distinct from the rabbi of the community. Owing to special 
circumstances, greater emphasis was laid on certain aspects 
of the synagogue in the Middle Ages and in the modern era. 
For instance, the function of the synagogue as a communal 
center is already to be noted in talmudic times, but under 
ghetto conditions, voluntary or enforced, it assumed much 
greater proportions. Similarly, social needs of the present 
day, especially in the United States, have tended to turn the 
synagogue with its ancillary institutions into an all-embrac- 
ing social center. 
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Middle Ages 

The Talmud justifies the reciting of the *Kiddush in the syna- 
gogue, despite the fact that “Kiddush is recited only at a meal” 
(Pes. 101a; the custom is still universal except in Israel), on 
the grounds that it was recited for the benefit of visitors and 
wayfarers “who eat, drink, and sleep in the synagogue” (Pes. 
101a). That the reference is not to the synagogue proper is 
clear from the explicit prohibition of eating and drinking in 
it (Meg. 28a), but to annexes provided for that purpose, and 
there has been discovered an inscription from a first-century 
synagogue recording the name of Theodotus son of Vette- 
nos who built a synagogue “for the reading of the Torah and 
teaching of the commandments and also built the hospice and 
chambers and water installations for lodging needy strangers” 
(Sukenik, bibliography, 70). This aspect of the synagogue was 
greatly increased during the Middle Ages. There was practi- 
cally no activity in the daily life of the Jews which was not re- 
flected in the life of the synagogue. Any person having a pri- 
vate complaint could have the service interrupted, until he 
was promised redress (see *Bittul ha-Tamid) and the results 
of lawsuits were announced, as were articles lost and found. 
Even the announcements of certain properties on the market 
were included in some synagogues. In Italy any man intending 
to leave the community had publicly to announce the fact, so 
that any claims against him could be put forward. Proclama- 
tions were made of stolen goods (that this was the practice in 
talmudic times is mentioned in Lev. R. 6:2). Announcements 
whose purpose was to enforce moral and conjugal virtues were 
included. In the synagogue mourners were officially and pub- 
licly comforted, a custom which prevails to the present day, 
and the appearance of bridegrooms on the Sabbaths preceding 
and following the wedding made occasions for congregational 
rejoicing. The most powerful social sanction was the *herem 
which, inter alia, banned the person against whom it was is- 
sued from participation in congregational worship. 


[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 


Modern Period 
In the 18" century the rise of *Hasidism had a definite effect on 
the synagogue. The Hasidim downgraded the formality of the 
synagogue service, stressing in its stead the fervor and excite- 
ment which should accompany prayer. Their synagogues were 
much smaller and devoid of elaborate furnishings and decora- 
tions; in fact, they were more of the bet ha-midrash type, being 
places for meetings and study as well as for prayer. Communal 
meals, particularly the *se’udah shelishit, were held there, and 
indeed the synagogue was known in hasidic parlance as the 
shtibl (“small room”) or Klaus (“close;’ in the archaic sense). The 
hasidic synagogue did away with salaried officiants; members of 
the congregation led the prayers themselves, and generally the 
whole atmosphere was very informal. By and large pews were 
replaced by tables and benches, and the internal appearance was 
very much more austere than that of the regular synagogue. 
With the *Reform movement a century later, the syn- 
agogue took a turn in the opposite direction. The Reform 
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synagogues were elaborate, dignified, buildings, lavishly and 
formally furnished. Unlike the hasidic synagogue buildings, 
which were rarely constructed for that purpose but were ex- 
isting buildings made over, the Reform synagogues were usu- 
ally designed and built for the specific purpose for which they 
were to be used. The *ark was an impressive edifice within the 
sanctuary, as were the almemar and the pulpit. Most Reform 
synagogues, which were known as “temples,” included an or- 
gan and choir loft, and the almemar was at the front of the 
auditorium (see below and *Bimah). Pews were arranged in 
straight rows with no special section for the women. Offici- 
ants in such synagogues were salaried employees of the con- 
gregation. There can be no doubt that the Reform synagogues 
were influenced both in structural style and internal organi- 
zation by prevailing trends in the various Christian churches. 
Decorum, dignity, and contemporary aesthetic values became 
important aims in the planning of the synagogues. These were 
achieved at the cost, to a large degree, of warmth, excitement, 
and spontaneity. 

Orthodox congregations in western Europe, England, 
and the U.S. also began to erect elaborate synagogues, with the 
proviso, of course, that the halakhic requirements were met. 
A gallery was usually provided for the women from which 
they could see, as well as hear, the service in progress. Sala- 
ried officials led the services and great importance was placed 
on decorum and dignity. Most synagogues had, in addition 
to the main sanctuary which was used for sabbaths and fes- 
tivals, a smaller, less lavish, synagogue, variously called a bet 
ha-midrash or chapel, for weekday services. In the chapel the 
service was less formal and usually conducted by the congre- 
gants. Most synagogue buildings began in the 20" century to 
have facilities attached for the synagogue school or talmud 
torah, as well as halls for meetings or banquets. These halls 
are, in many cases, utilized for “overflow” services on the 
High Holidays, when the seating in the main auditorium is 
inadequate. Many synagogues also have a “bride’s room,’ in 
which the bride prepares herself for the wedding ceremony 
and in which the yihud takes place afterward (see *Marriage). 
Some ultra-Orthodox congregations include, in the synagogue 
building, a *mikveh. An interesting development in modern 
times, particularly in the U.S., is the “expanding” synagogue; 
a hall is immediately adjacent to the main sanctuary divided 
from it by a movable wall. For the High Holidays the wall is 
removed, thus increasing, sometimes even doubling, the seat- 
ing capacity and obviating the need for extra personnel to 
lead the “overflow” services. However, side by side with these 
large, formal synagogues, there continued to exist smaller, less 
elaborate prayerhouses and indeed, in attempting to establish 
statistical information, one is faced with the difficulty of de- 
fining what a synagogue is (see below). 


DESECRATION AND DESTRUCTION OF SYNAGOGUES (HO- 
LOCAUST PERIOD). The desecration of synagogues and Jew- 
ish cemeteries during World War 11 by the Germans and their 
collaborators was a carefully planned operation, executed with 
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utmost thoroughness. It was accompanied not only by van- 
dalism and looting, but by cruelty and malice. In many cases 
Jews were ordered to burn down their houses of worship for 
which they were afterward blamed, while those who refused 
to obey were punished. “Fire Brigades” were formed in some 
Polish towns, their task being to set fire to synagogues and re- 
ligious articles, and sometimes even the worshipers, who were 
forced inside the building to be burned alive. It is impossible 
to ascertain the vast number of art and religious treasures de- 
stroyed or stolen by the Nazis and their fellow travelers and 
collaborators in the non-Jewish population. Synagogues were 
destroyed in thousands of communities in eastern Europe, in 
the large Jewish settlements in Poland, Lithuania, Latvia and 
Estonia, the Ukraine, Belorussia and such central European 
countries such as Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia, and the 
Balkans. The religious art treasures of these synagogues ran 
into hundreds of thousands of items, for every synagogue was 
virtually a repository of ritual and traditional objects. These 
included Torah scrolls, Torah mantles, Torah shields and 
pointers, and Holy Arks, often made of carved wood or stone, 
with their curtains; there were also Chairs of Elijah, chande- 
liers, candlesticks, prayer books, and megillot. The compara- 
tively sparse documentary evidence on the destruction to be 
found in various archives includes actual destruction orders, 
the names of those who issued and executed them, and the 
dates of destruction. 

The first attempts to describe the extent of this destruc- 
tion were made during the war by eyewitnesses, such as Eman- 
uel *Ringelblum and Rabbi Simon Huberband. The latter 
participated in Ringelblum’s “Oneg Shabbat” (code name 
for secret documentation work of the Warsaw Jewish un- 
derground movement). Huberband listed the destruction of 
Polish synagogues and Jewish cemeteries. According to data 
in the *Yad Vashem archives, the deportation and liquida- 
tion of the Jewish population of Europe was accompanied by 
the destruction of 33,914 Jewish communities, of which a few 
thousand were in Poland. It is estimated that 98% of movable 
Jewish art treasures in Poland, which had been preserved in 
synagogues or art collections, disappeared during the war. The 
first official attempt to list the losses in the domain of ritual 
art objects throughout Poland was made by the Ministerstwo 
Kultury i Sztuki (Ministry of Culture and Art) in a series of 
publications of the Claims and Reparations Office. A few of 
the synagogues in Poland were restored and converted by 
the authorities for cultural needs (libraries, museums, movie 
theaters, and cultural centers) or became cooperative grain 
stores. The architecturally interesting wooden synagogues in 
Poland were all destroyed by the Germans (see *Poland, and 
below, Architecture). 

Testimony on the destruction of synagogues in Germany 
and Austria, especially with regard to *Kristallnacht (1938), was 
given at the *Eichmann trial. On Kristallnacht, about 280 syna- 
gogues were destroyed and burned in Germany alone. Of the 
23 Viennese synagogues that had existed before the Anschluss, 
the only remaining one was restored in 1964, and two battei 
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midrash were left. The monetary value of 56 synagogues de- 
stroyed in Austria on November 10, 1938, alone, is estimated 


at 5,000,000 dollars. 
[David Davidovitch] 


ORIENTAL SYNAGOGUES. In Oriental countries and in Ori- 
ental communities in Israel the synagogue has hardly changed 
throughout the centuries. Low seating is generally provided 
around the walls of the room and the almemar is always in 
the center. Occasionally a special chair, of Moses or Elijah, is 
attached high up on the wall. Prayers are usually led by con- 
gregants, although in some of the modern Sephardi syna- 
gogues in Israel salaried officials are employed. In Europe 
and the United States the Sephardi synagogues are much as 
the Ashkenazi, except for the liturgical rite. (For further in- 
formation, see *Ottoman Empire: Restrictions on Building 
New Synagogues.) 


IN THE UNITED STATES. While the situation described above 
holds good for the United States, a further development took 
place there which in turn influenced the synagogue in the 
whole western world. Mordecai *Kaplan formulated the con- 
cept of the “synagogue center.” He felt that the synagogue, if it 
were to continue to play its role in Jewish life, had to be more 
than a prayerhouse and, in view of the disintegration of tra- 
ditional Jewish values in the U.S., more than a house of study. 
He therefore advocated that the synagogue become an all-em- 
bracing center of Jewish social and cultural activity, with the 
aim that the Jew spend a great deal, if not most, of his leisure 
time within the confines of the synagogue building. Such a 
building would no longer be a synagogue but a “Jewish cen- 
ter” and “instead of the primary purpose of congregation or- 
ganizations being worship, it should be social togetherness. ... 
The history of the synagogue... is a striking illustration of the 
importance of creating new social agencies when new condi- 
tions arise that threaten the life of a people or of its religion” 
(Mordecai M. Kaplan, “The Way I Have Come,’ Mordecai M. 
Kaplan: An Evaluation (1952), 311). According to Kaplan, the 
Jewish center should contain a swimming pool, gymnasium, 
library, club rooms, public hall, and classrooms, in addition 
to facilities for worship. It should provide professional club 
leaders to supervise groups for adults as well as children, and 
they should include all the activities in which the membership 
is likely to be interested, and not only of a Jewish nature, but 
such activities as photography, drama, music, sport, etc. Al- 
though most congregations were unable to provide this com- 
prehensive program, both because of financial inadequacy 
and the fact that other existing organizations such as the 
YMHA already provided some of them, it remained the ideal 
for which to aim, with the results varying from synagogue to 
synagogue. The “center” idea, which was in fact a reformula- 
tion of what had always been the synagogue’s role, has been 
generally accepted, and most synagogues provide such activi- 
ties for their congregants. 

According to a 2001 study published in the American 
Jewish Year Book, there were 3,727 synagogues in the United 
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States, among them 1,501 Orthodox, 976 Reform, and 865 
Conservative. New York City had 995 synagogues, followed 
by California with 425. 


ISRAEL. Because of the fact that it is a “Jewish” country, 
many of the functions performed by the synagogue in other 
countries are provided in Israel by other agencies, often gov- 
ernmental. The nature of the country also obviates the need 
to affiliate with a synagogue to express one’s Jewish identity. 
Education, including religious, is the concern of the state; 
burial is the concern of independent burial societies; kashrut 
is supervised and arranged by the *Rabbinate, at its different 
levels, which institution is financed by the government and 
independent of the synagogue. Thus, in the Jewish country, 
a paradoxical situation has arisen; one would have thought 
that the synagogue would flourish and expand its influence, 
when in fact it has become little more than a house of prayer. 
The population, even the religious section of it, finds its ex- 
pression within other frameworks (see “Israel, State of; Reli- 
gious Life). 

[Raphael Posner] 


While the main function of synagogues in Israel is to 
serve as places of worship, many also organize daily or weekly 
lectures or classes for their congregants. A vast variety of syn- 
agogue services can be found throughout the country, each 
community of the Diaspora bringing to Israel its own cus- 
toms and manners. The multiplicity of traditions presents a 
peculiar problem for the army, since there is no possibility of 
establishing synagogues suited to the specific customs of di- 
verse communities in every military camp and base. Nor can 
the army “melting pot” permit soldiers to be divided in prayer. 
Thus, by force of circumstances, a uniform type of synagogue 
has emerged, encouraged also by the way in which children 
from different communities join in prayer and study at reli- 
gious schools and yeshivot. 

This pattern has been followed by the younger genera- 
tion in civilian life, and about 300 synagogues of a unified 
type have been set up, combining elements from the rituals 
of Hasidim and Mitnaggedim, and from Ashkenazim and Se- 
phardim. Before the establishment of the State, there were 
few distinguished synagogue buildings in the country. Baron 
Edmond de *Rothschild erected a synagogue in every settle- 
ment that he endowed, and the buildings are still to be seen 
in Zikhron Yaakov, Rishon le-Zion, Mazkeret Batyah, and 
elsewhere. The old yishuv in Safed, Tiberias, and Hebron had 
a number of poor synagogue buildings. The Jewish Quarter 
of Old Jerusalem contained 58 synagogues which had served 
the Sephardi and Ashkenazi communities from the time when 
*Nahmanides renewed Jewish life in Jerusalem after the Cru- 
sades. Among them was the Sephardi Great Synagogue of Rab- 
ban Johanan ben Zakkai, which included four synagogues in 
a single large block. The largest synagogue of the Ashkenazi 
community was called the Hurvah (“Ruin”), since it was built 
on the ruins of the House of Study of Rabbi *Judah Hasid. 
Other notable synagogues were the Bet El synagogue of the 
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kabbalists and the Tiferet Israel synagogue, also called Nisan 
Bak, after its founder. The oldest synagogue was that of the 
*Karaites, ascribed to the tenth or eleventh century. During 
and after the 1948 War of Independence, 55 of these syna- 
gogues were destroyed by the Arabs, but some others (Ram- 
ban, Habad) were restored after the liberation of the Old City 
in June, 1967 (see *Jerusalem). 

During the British Mandate (1917-48) synagogue build- 
ing proceeded slowly, principally in the larger cities and 
with the financial assistance of the local community. Thus 
in 1923-24 the Great Synagogue and the Sephardi Synagogue 
Ohel Moed in Tel Aviv, and Yeshurun in Jerusalem, were es- 
tablished, and in the 1930s the Central Synagogue of Haifa 
was founded. At the time of the establishment of the State in 
1948, there were about 800 synagogues of all kinds through- 
out the country, serving a Jewish population of 650,000. The 
rapid growth of immigrant housing and the development of 
townships necessitated new synagogues, particularly where 
there were liturgical and ritual differences. New buildings 
were also erected to replace the provisional structures in the 
veteran religious settlements. 

By 1970 there were about 6,000 synagogues. These new 
synagogues were jointly financed by the Ministry for Religious 
Affairs, the Ministry of Housing, the Jewish Agency, the Jew- 
ish Restitution Successor Organization, the Silverman Fund, 
the Wolfson Trust, and other agencies. The complete interior 
furnishing of nine synagogues from Jewish communities de- 
stroyed during World War 11, and 28 arks from old synagogues 
in Italy, were transferred to Israel and reconstructed in vari- 
ous places throughout the country. The first of these came in 
1952 from Coneglia, near Venice, and was reestablished as the 
Synagogue of Benei Roma in Jerusalem. Others came from 
Mantua, Padua, and Florence. 

There is no distinctive form of synagogue architecture 
in Israel. Some local congregations have, however, evolved 
an architecture suited to their specific needs or exploiting lo- 
cal building materials - eucalyptus, olive wood, and marble 
from the Negev and Galilee. A modern Israel style seems to be 
emerging gradually, one of its features being the exterior me- 
norah (candelabrum), which symbolizes the light of the Torah 
and is also the emblem of the State of Israel. The synagogue 
interiors usually conform to the pattern of the congregation's 
place of origin, and contain carpets and rugs and European 
or Oriental furniture. There is some new artistic expression in 
adornments by famous artists, such as Marc Chagall’s stained- 
glass windows at the Hadassah Medical Center Synagogue 
in Jerusalem. The vast majority of synagogues in Israel are 
Orthodox, and the traditional partition between the main 
hall and the women's gallery (see *Mehizah) prevails in all of 
them, with variations as to the form and height of the grate 
or curtain. The bimah (platform) is situated in the middle of 
the synagogue, while the ammud (precentor’s lectern) is close 
to the ark at the front wall. Sephardi synagogues, however, 
have no lecterns, and the entire service is conducted from 
the platform. In 1963, a Union of Israel Synagogues, embrac- 
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ing all the Orthodox synagogues, was established by Hechal 
Shlomo, Jerusalem. In 2005 there were about 50 Conservative 
and Reform synagogues in Israel. The most prominent of these 
is the *Hebrew Union College's synagogue in Jerusalem. The 
Karaites, who number about 25,000, have their own houses 
of prayer. They are concentrated mainly in Ramleh, but are 
also to be found in Ashdod, Ofakim, Beersheba, Ra’ananna, 
Mazli’ah, Beth-Shemesh, and Acre. 

[Benjamin Zvieli] 
IN THE SOVIET BLOC. Inthe Soviet Union, where the consti- 
tution guarantees “freedom of religious worship and anti-reli- 
gious propaganda,’ a group of 20 citizens was legally entitled 
to apply for permission to organize a religious congregation 
and to acquire a building or a plot for the erection of a building 
to serve as a place of prayer. Thus, those synagogues which still 
existed in the U.S.S.R. were each a separate society, not belong- 
ing to any federative or other country-wide framework (see 
below, Synagogue Organizations). Each of them was adminis- 
tered by a “committee of twenty” (in Soviet usage, Dvadsatka), 
which was responsible to the local authorities concerned with 
religious affairs that it should not engage in any illicit activity, 
such as “religious propaganda” (propaganda was explicitly re- 
served only for anti-religious purposes), religious education 
of children, social welfare work, etc. 

In the early period of the Soviet regime, and particularly 
during the existence of the Jewish section (*Yevsektsiya) of the 
Communist Party, when suppression of the Jewish religion 
was regarded as part of the revolutionary remolding of Jew- 
ish society, the closing of synagogues and their transformation 
into “workers’ clubs,” cinemas, etc., became a mass phenom- 
enon. In a matter of a decade or so, innumerable synagogues 
and other prayerhouses (of the shtibl or minyan-type) disap- 
peared, and the meeting of Jews, particularly of the younger 
generation, for organized prayer or Torah study became a 
hazardous enterprise. After World War 11, and especially dur- 
ing the rule of Khrushchev (1957-64), a drastic reduction of 
the remaining number of synagogues took place (from over 
400 to about 60-65), some of them, mainly in Moscow and 
other larger cities, remaining intact in order to serve both 
as showplaces for visitors from abroad as well as centers for 
the supervision of the remnants of Jewish traditional life by 
the secret police. At the same time the authorities manipu- 
lated from behind the scenes the election of the congregation 
boards by the Dvadtsatka, so as to infiltrate them by agents 
or collaborators. 

Paradoxically, at the same time in the early 1960s, while 
synagogues were closed down en masse - their congregants 
vilified in the press as “speculators” and criminals, and even 
previously tolerated minyanim, congregating in private homes 
on the High Holidays, brutally dispersed by the police - thou- 
sands, and later tens of thousands, of Jewish youth, reawak- 
ened to Jewish national consciousness, chose the synagogues 
and their courtyards and surroundings to demonstrate their 
Jewish identity by singing and dancing on Simhat Torah and 
other holidays. These spontaneous gatherings in and around 
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the few remaining synagogues, which at first were dispersed 
by the police, later became a constant feature of Soviet Jewish 
life, followed closely by diplomatic and press observers from 
abroad, which thus gave them, indirectly, some measure of 
immunity from persecution. 

There were three synagogues in Moscow under the Soviet 
regime: the central Great Synagogue at Arkhispova Street and 
two small ones, in wooden houses, in the suburbs, Maryina 
Roshcha and Cherkizovo. In addition, a town near Moscow, 
Malakhovka, also had a synagogue of its own. There was no 
official connection whatsoever between these three, or four, 
synagogues, as no Jewish body of any character was allowed 
to exist in the U.S.S.R. outside its strictly circumscribed lo- 
cal function. Some cities in Georgia, Daghestan, and Uzbeki- 
stan also had more than one synagogue - one for the local, 
non-Ashkenazi community (Georgian Jews, Bukhara Jews or 
*Mountain Jews) and one for the Ashkenazi (“Russian”) Jews 
who settled there, mostly as evacuees or refugees during World 
War 11. There was a conspicuous difference in character be- 
tween these two categories of synagogues. 

Whereas the non-Ashkenazi synagogues served as prayer 
and meeting houses for the local Jewish population as a whole, 
comprising entire families and teeming with children and 
young people (similar to the prayer houses of their non- 
Christian neighbors), the Ashkenazi synagogues were, as 
in the European U.S.S.R., only visited by some elderly men 
and women (except sometimes for the demonstrative Simhat 
Torah gatherings of the young). In all other places (such as, 
e.g., Leningrad, Kiev, Odessa, Riga, Vilna, Cemauti, Minsk, 
Novosibirsk, and others), there was only one synagogue in 
each. In some of them, such as Leningrad, Kiev, or Riga, the 
prerevolutionary buildings were still in use, and in addition 
to the large hall, used on holidays, there were also shtibl-type 
prayer rooms attached for weekday and Sabbath services. In 
others, such as Odessa or Minsk, shabby buildings at the out- 
skirts of the town served this purpose. There were cities with 
large Jewish populations, such as Kharkov, in which the last 
synagogue was closed down some time after World War 11 and 
no other allowed to be established. There the militia (police) 
systematically persecuted Jews who congregated “illegally” 
on the High Holidays in private houses for prayer, but on the 
whole these persecutions did not succeed in deterring Jews 
from repeating this “misdemeanor” every year anew. 

A specific trait of almost all the synagogues in the U.S.S.R. 
was the heavy atmosphere of fear of the secret police which 
was generally believed to listen to all conversations and keep 
a sharp eye on any contact between Soviet citizens and visi- 
tors from abroad. In many synagogues, including the central 
synagogue of Moscow, foreign visitors, including (until 1967) 
Israeli diplomats, were physically segregated from the rest of 
the congregation by specially erected wooden partitions, the 
gabba’im being responsible for preventing any contact with 
them. In other Communist countries in eastern Europe, the 
limitations imposed on the remaining synagogues were less 
stringent than in the U.S.S.R. In most of them countrywide 
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federations of Jewish congregations, or religious communities, 
were allowed to exist and to cater to religious needs (baking 
of mazzot, distributing prayer books, etc.) through the syna- 
gogues. In Prague the famous Altneuschul was maintained 
by the authorities as a historical monument, at the same time 
still serving as a meeting place for prayer. In other Communist 
capitals possessing modern, imposing synagogue buildings 
from the 19 or early 20 century, such as Budapest, Bucha- 
rest, or Sophia, they were in use, and the atmosphere prevail- 
ing in them was less suffocating than in the synagogues of the 
Soviet Union, though the authorities supervised all of them 
for all kinds of “security” reasons. Most of them also served 
as showplaces for visitors from abroad. 

With the collapse of Communism, Jewish religious life 
revived in a freer atmosphere, and numerous synagogues 
with officiating rabbis, often from Chabad, opened through- 
out the Russian Federation as well as in other former Com- 
munist countries. In 1992 a Rabbinical Alliance was formed, 
which by 2006 had 90 rabbis as members in 13 countries. In 
addition, 94 synagogues were affiliated with the Federation of 
Jewish Communities, which had purchased and restored 80 
buildings for use as synagogues. 

See also *Russia. 


SYNAGOGUE ORGANIZATIONS. A modern phenomenon 
has been the organization of synagogues of a like type into 
a Synagogue Union. In the past, particularly in central and 
eastern Europe, there were periods in which kehillot were so 
organized (see *Councils of the Lands), but the organization 
of actual synagogues is comparatively new. The reason for this 
“unionization” is the fact that an individual synagogue is not 
able by itself to provide adequate educational and religious 
facilities, whereas several synagogues together have enough 
resources to take care of such things as religious education, 
kashrut, burial, etc. Another reason might be the influence of 
the Christian churches which are affiliated to different church 
organizations. 

The *United Synagogue of England has a chief rabbi, a bet 
din, a kashrut division, and a religious educational framework. 
Salaries of the officials in its constituent synagogues are scaled, 
and candidates for such positions are required to obtain a 
certificate of competence from the chief rabbi. The rabbini- 
cal school, Jews’ *College, is under its auspices and the chief 
rabbi is, ex officio, president of it. There are two other Ortho- 
dox synagogue organizations: The Federation of Synagogues, 
and, more extreme, the Union of Orthodox Hebrew Congrega- 
tions (Adath Yisroel). Both these latter organizations provide 
services for their constituents, though not on the same scale 
as the United Synagogue. The Reform synagogues of England 
are organized, as are the Liberal synagogues. 

In the United States there is a “Union of Orthodox Jew- 
ish Congregations,’ a “United Synagogue” (Conservative), and 
“Union of American Hebrew Congregations” (Reform). Be- 
sides the above, orthodoxy in the U.S. has several other syn- 
agogue organizations varying in their degrees of orthodoxy. 
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A more recent development has been the creation of interna- 
tional synagogue organizations. The Conservative movement 
is organized into a “World Council of Synagogues,” which 
embraces Conservative-type synagogues in several countries 
and meets every two years to discuss problems of mutual in- 
terest; there is also considerable movement of Conservative 
rabbis to synagogues in other countries due to the existence 
of this organization. 

In Israel synagogues are organized into the “Union of 
Synagogues in Israel,” and the Conservative and Reform syn- 
agogues have their own organizations. Most other countries 
with a sizable Jewish population have similar organizations to 
those described above. 


Women and the Synagogue 

Evolving redefinitions of women’s place and role within the 
synagogue are an integral part of the institution's long history. 
Recent scholarship demonstrates that women were a regular 
presence in the ancient synagogues of the Hellenistic Diaspora 
during the first centuries of the Common Era, and that they 
were not separated from men during public worship. Greek, 
Aramaic, and Hebrew inscriptions identify women as regular 
donors and sometimes as synagogue officers, although schol- 
ars still debate whether these titles referred to honorary or 
actual posts. Although rabbinic sources indicate that women 
were not unknown as participants in synagogue ritual, the 
overwhelming tendency in rabbinic literature is against grant- 
ing women active roles in communal worship. 

Cairo *Genizah documents describe the separation of 
men and women in 10'- and 11'*-century Egyptian syna- 
gogues, but also reveal the full engagement of women in their 
synagogues as worshipers, community members, and con- 
tributors. Early medieval European synagogues, built with- 
out specific women’ areas, do not give evidence either of 
women’s presence or absence. In the 12" century, however, 
women's sections adjoining the sanctuary began to be added 
to existing buildings. It is unclear whether these new wom- 
en’s annexes, in spaces such as attached rooms, grilled balco- 
nies, and basements, represented greater inclusion of women 
or an expulsion from the main sanctuary, perhaps because of 
growing anxiety over the threat of women’s ritual impurity 
(see *Niddah). 

Integration of women into the synagogue space came 
with the 1639 and 1675 synagogue buildings of the Spanish Por- 
tuguese Jews in Amsterdam. These synagogues, built as galler- 
ied halls, used their balconies as women’s sections, thus inte- 
grating women’s space into the buildings’ symmetrical design. 
This influential architectural model found imitators around 
Europe resulting in many synagogues with women’s galler- 
ies overlooking the sanctuary, although ubiquitous opaque 
screens, grilles, or lattice work obstructed the view of those 
within. In these women’s sections, beginning in the Middle 
Ages, the *firzogerin would lead other women in prayer, either 
by relaying the prayers and hymns recited in the sanctuary or 
by using Yiddish devotional prayers that paralleled the He- 
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brew liturgy. Although attendance at regular communal wor- 
ship was not central to a Jewish woman's religious obligations, 
many married women did traditionally attend synagogue on 
Sabbath mornings and during festival services. Unmarried 
women were less likely to be present. 

As Enlightenment ideas began to undermine traditional 
Jewish communities in western societies, a growing desire to 
demonstrate Judaism's bourgeois respectability brought ac- 
cepted models of Jewish female religiosity into question. Jew- 
ish reformers assailed what they saw as Judaism's undignified 
treatment of women. Nineteenth-century German reform- 
ers, especially, lamented the demeaning nature of women’s 
treatment in the traditional synagogue and championed new 
models of worship, including vernacular sermons, in which 
women could see themselves as welcome participants. When 
the pioneer Reform congregation, the Hamburg Temple in 
Germany, opened in 1818, its open women’s gallery was also 
meant to integrate women into the congregation. It was chiefly 
in North America, however, that structural changes in wom- 
en's place became fundamental elements in an evolving redefi- 
nition of the synagogue. 

Colonial America’s earliest synagogues adopted the wom- 
en's gallery modeled in Amsterdam, yet the second synagogue 
built in what was to become the United States - in Newport, 
Rhode Island in 1763 - dispensed with the additional grilles 
and curtains that surmounted the balustrades of European 
versions of this space. The almost universal repetition of this 
innovation in subsequent American synagogues was not, how- 
ever, a mark of reform; open galleries occurred in congrega- 
tions which saw themselves as settings for traditional worship. 
Eighteenth-century American synagogue records indicate the 
growing presence of young unmarried women assertively at- 
tending worship services and suggest that many women be- 
gan to see synagogue attendance as a central aspect of their 
Jewish identity. As these women adapted to a religious con- 
text where women were highlighted for their public piety, the 
closed-off women’s gallery became increasingly problematic 
and was quickly abandoned. 

By the mid-19" century, many traditionally inclined syn- 
agogues in western Europe had adopted open women's galler- 
ies. American synagogues, where women were an increasing 
proportion of the congregation, were moving on to mixed 
seating of men and women. First introduced in reforming 
congregations in Albany in 1851, and then in New York City 
in 1854, family pews had become an almost universal feature 
in the new synagogues of acculturated American Jews by the 
1870s, resisted only by a few of the colonial-era Sephardi con- 
gregations. 

Seats in the main sanctuary, however, did not confer 
additional religious agency upon women in the late 19** cen- 
tury. Religious and lay governance remained exclusively male 
prerogatives. Even the female mutual aid societies which ani- 
mated female charitable activism before the Civil War faded in 
importance. It took the arrival of the first waves of what would 
become two million Jewish immigrants from eastern Europe 
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and Russia between the 1880s and 1920 to spark meaningful 
public activism among acculturated American Jewish women. 
‘The first Jewish synagogue sisterhood groups emerged in the 
1890s in Reform, Conservative, and Orthodox congregations 
to address the needs of, and to Americanize, immigrant co- 
religionists. Many of these groups also addressed the physical 
and social needs of their own congregations. This infusion of 
women’ energy is reflected in the construction of large syna- 
gogue complexes in the 1890s and early 20" century - sud- 
denly necessary to house the expanded institutional life sig- 
nificantly fueled by female activism. 

Meanwhile, immigrant Jews established religious com- 
munities of their own, often storefront shuls that generally 
excluded women. But as immigrant synagogues American- 
ized, they understood that attracting and retaining members 
meant incorporating women and children into institutional 
life. The earliest grand immigrant shul buildings boasted 
large and open women’s galleries — preserving traditional 
gender separation, but conveying the American message that 
women were expected to be present and seen in the syna- 
gogue. 

As immigrant Jews moved away from their initial neigh- 
borhoods, many joined synagogues associated with the Con- 
servative movement. Most of these synagogues adopted mixed 
seating as a key marker separating them both from the Old 
World and the ghetto. Another sign of the Americanized syn- 
agogue, whether Reform, Conservative, or Orthodox, was 
the presence of women’s organizations as facilitators of con- 
gregational sociability and activity. National coordination of 
such synagogue groups was initiated with the founding of 
the *National Federation of Temple Sisterhoods within the 
Reform movement in 1913. This was followed by creation of 
the *Women’s League for Conservative Judaism in 1918, and 
an Orthodox counterpart in 1926. For decades, these groups 
contributed energy and money that enabled a vital congre- 
gational life. 

While American synagogues evolved in continuous dia- 
logue with women’s changing roles, synagogues elsewhere in 
the world did not share in the conversation. They generally 
maintained more traditional patterns of public worship, in- 
cluding gendered spaces and roles. Even highly acculturated 
European Jewish communities felt less compelled than their 
American counterparts to sweep away basic structures like 
the women’s gallery. Mixed seating, even in Reform congre- 
gations, remained rare well into the 20" century, and only a 
few British and German synagogues featured this innovation 
prior to World War 11. Postwar attempts to reconstitute a tiny 
fraction of the synagogue communities eradicated during the 
Holocaust have rarely reconsidered traditional gender roles in 
public worship. Similarly, in the Jewish settlement in Palestine, 
and then in the new State of Israel, the emphasis on creating 
a traditional religious establishment precluded efforts to con- 
sider women’s changing roles. 

In North America, however, women’s engagement in 
the work and life of their congregations and growing equal- 
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ity in the religious education of boys and girls raised ques- 
tions about limitations on Jewish women’s religious oppor- 
tunities. Progress toward equality for women in Reform and 
Conservative congregations advanced sporadically through 
the 1950s and 1960s. While Conservative leaders acted to re- 
move some of the formal restrictions on women’s ritual par- 
ticipation, Reform leaders discussed the possibility of female 
religious leadership. A few women did find their way into lay 
and spiritual congregational leadership during the 1940s and 
19508, but in general, apart from the increasing prevalence of 
*bat mitzvah ceremonies in the 1960s, little changed until the 
entry of women into the rabbinate and cantorate beginning 
in the 1970s (see *Hazzan; *Semikhah; *Rabbi, Rabbinate). 
Women’s assumption of religious leadership had profound 
symbolic and practical implications for every variety of Ju- 
daism, reconfiguring expectations of what women should be 
allowed and encouraged to do. The influence of female rab- 
bis ranges from a deepening emphasis on spirituality, a turn 
to the healing possibilities of Jewish tradition, challenges to 
continued exclusions within Jewish tradition and life of mar- 
ginalized communities, including single people and gays and 
lesbians, and a general democratization of access to ritual par- 
ticipation, education, and leadership. 

Orthodox congregations continue to segregate men and 
women and to prohibit women rabbis, but some of the most 
dynamic creativity in contemporary Jewish life can be found 
in Orthodox feminism. Recent decades have brought transfor- 
mations in the Jewish education of traditional girls and young 
women. Unprecedented female engagement in advanced 
textual study has intensified challenges to what remains the 
largely male domain of Orthodox public worship. The first 
International Conference on Feminism and Orthodoxy held 
in New York City in 1997 led to the creation of the Jewish Or- 
thodox Feminist Alliance, which continues to assert that tra- 
ditional Jewish legal processes should be pushed to deal with 
questions of Jewish women’s leadership and participation. 
Although these ideas and regular women’s tefillah (prayer) 
groups face strong opposition from within Orthodoxy, they 
have nonetheless done much to shift both possibilities and 
realities in the traditional synagogue. 

Great Britain's Reform movement ordained its first 
woman rabbi in 1975. Since then, the Liberal and Reform 
movements (representing a minority of British synagogues) 
have embraced the principle of gender equality, though they 
face the same struggles as North American synagogues in 
translating this commitment into true access for women to 
positions of status and authority as religious leaders. Among 
Britain's Orthodox Jews, women’s prayer groups with the sup- 
port of the chief rabbi have become an active mainstream 
movement. Women rabbis are just beginning to serve in small 
numbers of congregations in western Europe, and little change 
in women’s roles has been seen in congregations further to the 
east. Yet as Jewish communities struggle with the continuing 
task of reconciling patriarchal traditions with contemporary 
values, it seems a certainty that the challenge of finding a place 
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AVNERY, URI 


his works (some in Hebrew) may be counted In the Days of 
Rome and Byzantium (1946, 1962°), The Madaba Mosaic Map 
(1954), The Antiquities of Israel (1955, with S. Yeivin and M. 
Stekelis), Oriental Art in Roman Palestine (1961), Our Living 
Bible (1962, with E. Kraeling), The Holy Land From the Per- 
sian to the Arab Conquests (536 B.c. to A.D. 640). A Histori- 
cal Geography (1966), Carta’s Atlas of the Period of the Second 
Temple, the Mishna and the Talmud (1966), and Gazetteer of 
Roman Palestine (1976). For many decades Avi- Yonah served 
as the editor of the leading scholarly journal Israel Exploration 
Journal and participated in the editing of a number of books 
and encyclopedias, including Sefer Yerushalayim (The Book on 
Jerusalem, vol. 1, 1956) and the Encyclopedia of Archaeological 
Excavations in the Holy Land. He also contributed numerous 
entries on archaeological and historical-geographical subjects 
to editions of the Encyclopedia Hebraica, the Encyclopaedia 
Judaica, and the Atlas of Israel. His Illustrated Encyclopedia 
of the Classical World (edited with Israel Shatzman) appeared 
not long after his death. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Avi- Yonah, “Things Professor Avi- Yonah 
Said About Himself? in: Qadmoniot, 7:25-26 (1974), 67-68 (Hebrew); 
M.C. Salzmann, “Bibliography of M. Avi-Yonah,’ in: Israel Explora- 
tion Journal, 24 (1974), 287-311; B. Mazar, D. Barag, and Y. Tsafrir, 
“In Memoriam Michael Avi- Yonah, in: Qadmoniot, 7:25-26 (1974), 


65-67 (Hebrew). 
[Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


AVNERY (Ostermann), URI (Helmut; 1923-_), Israeli jour- 
nalist, writer, and peace activist. Member of the Sixth, Seventh, 
and Ninth Knessets. Avnery was born in Beckum, Westpha- 
lia, in Germany. His father was a private banker and financial 
advisor. Avnery immigrated to Eretz Israel with his family in 
1933. Owing to the family’s financial difficulties, he left school 
at the age of 14 to go to work, turning to journalism at 18. At 
the age of 15 he joined the *Irgun Tzevai Le'ummi, remaining 
a member until 1942. In 1946 he founded a group called Eretz 
Yisrael Hatze’irah, which argued that the Jewish community 
in Palestine constituted a “new Hebrew nation” within the 
Jewish people and was part of Asia and a natural ally of the 
Arab nation. Avnery advocated turning the Middle East into 
a “Semitic region” 

In the War of Independence he served in the Givati Bri- 
gade, and later volunteered for the famous Shu’alei Shimshon 
commando unit that fought on the southern front, being badly 
wounded toward the end of the war. 

While on active service Avnery reported from the front 
to the Haaretz daily. In 1949-50 he was on the Haaretz edito- 
rial board but left due to his radical views on such issues as 
the expropriation of Arab land after the war. He then pur- 
chased a failing magazine called Ha-Olam ha-Zeh, which he 
soon turned into a popular weekly tabloid combining sensa- 
tionalism with serious writing on issues that no other paper 
in Israel dared touch, especially corruption in government. 
Consequently he gathered around him a large group of ad- 
mirers while provoking the wrath of the establishment. From 
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1950 to 1990 he served as both publisher and editor-in-chief 
of Ha-Olam ha-Zeh, whose name David *Ben-Gurion could 
not bring himself to pronounce. 

In 1956 Avnery established, together with Nathan * Yellin- 
Mor, a political group called Ha-Pe’ullah ha-Shemit (“Semitic 
Action”). In 1965 he formed a party by the name of Ha-Olam 
ha-Zeh-Ko'ah Hadash (“This World—New Force”) and ran in 
the elections to the Sixth Knesset, winning a single seat. In 
the elections to the Seventh Knesset, which took place after 
the Six-Day War, his party won two seats but soon split in 
two. In the Knesset Avnery was one of the most prolific speak- 
ers, holding forth on a large variety of topics, including the 
two-state solution to the Israeli-Palestinian conflict. Follow- 
ing the Yom Kippur War, after he lost most of his radical vot- 
ers to the new Ratz party, and consequently lost his Knesset 
seat, Avnery turned to extra-parliamentary political activity, 
advocating direct contacts with the pLo. In 1975 he was one 
of the founders of the Israeli Council for Israeli-Palestinian 
Peace, and was part of a secret dialogue that began between 
Israeli personalities and PLO representatives Said Hamami 
and Issam Sartawi, both of whom were eventually assassi- 
nated by fellow Palestinians for their meetings with Israelis. In 
the elections to the Ninth Knesset in 1977, Avnery ran within 
the framework of a new radical party called Sheli, serving in 
the Knesset for a short period between 1979 and 1981. In July 
1982, during the Israeli siege of Beirut, which ended with the 
departure of the pLo leadership from Lebanon to Tunisia, 
Avnery met with *Arafat in the Lebanese capital, and was thus 
the first Israeli to openly meet with the Palestinian leader. In 
1983 he established a new party called Alternativah, which 
joined the Progressive List for Peace — a joint Jewish-Arab 
party — the following year. Avnery became the chairman of 
the new party, which won two seats in the Eleventh Knesset, 
but he himself did not run for election, and in 1988 left party 
politics altogether. 

After Ha-Olam ha-Zeh closed down in 1990, Avnery con- 
tinued to write as a columnist in Maariv, and to participate in 
demonstrations and other protest activities against the Israeli 
occupation and in favor of a two-state solution. In 1993 he was 
one of the founders of a peace movement called Gush Shalom. 
Later he published a regular column on the Internet. Avnery 
has received numerous prizes abroad for his peace and hu- 
man rights activities. 

His writings include Bisdot Pleshet: Yoman Kravi (“In 
the Fields of the Philistines,’ 1948), an account of the War of 
Independence; Ha-Zad ha-Sheni shel ha-Matbea (“The Other 
Side of the Coin,” 1950); Zelav ha-Kerres: Eichmann — Ish u- 
Tekufato (“The Swastika: Eichmann - the Man and His Time,” 
1961); Israel without Zionists: A Plan for Peace in the Middle 
East (1968); Milhemet ha-Yom ha-Shevi’i (“The War of the Sev- 
enth Day,’ 1969); My Friend the Enemy (1986); Lenin Lo Gar Po 
Yotter (“Lenin Doesn't Live Here Anymore,’ 1992). 
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for women will continue to define the evolving shape of syna- 
gogues around the world. 
[Karla Goldman (2"4 ed.)] 


IN HALAKHAH 


Halakhah regulates the following aspects of synagogue con- 
struction and use: design and location of the building; fur- 
nishings and interior design; proscribed uses of the syna- 
gogues and its contents; and ownership and disposal of the 
building. 


Design and Location 

Halakhah governs only very specific components of synagogue 
design and makes no stipulations for the building’s general ex- 
ternal appearance. Historically, there does not seem to have 
been a conventional style of synagogue architecture. Syna- 
gogues, after satisfying the halakhic structural requirements 
discussed below, have been built in nearly every conceivable 
form, usually in the architectural styles prevailing at a partic- 
ular time and place (see below, Architecture). 

The synagogue must have windows, a requirement stem- 
ming from Daniel 6:11 which describes how Daniel prayed 
by windows facing toward Jerusalem. The Talmud (Ber. 34b) 
warned against praying in a room without windows and the 
halakhah (Sh. Ar., OH 90:4, from the Zohar, Parashat Pekudei), 
perhaps symbolic of the twelve tribes, states that a synagogue 
should have 12 windows - a stipulation that is rarely met be- 
cause of architectural and other problems. Rashi commented 
that windows are required because they allow the supplicant 
to see the sky, the sight of which inspires reverence and de- 
votion during prayer (Ber. 34b). Indeed, if a wall was built in 
front of the synagogue windows, it was not only demolished, 
but the usual requirement of its removal six feet (four cubits) 
away was insufficient because “... the synagogue needs a lot 
of light” (Sh. Ar., OH 150:4). The entrance to the synagogue, 
according to the Tosefta (Meg. 4:22), should be on the side of 
the building facing Jerusalem, i-e., the east side, reminiscent 
of ancient practice in Erez Israel. 

Excavations of early synagogues in the northern part 
of Israel have revealed that the main entrances are located 
in the southside, i.e., toward Jerusalem (see below, Architec- 
ture). The halakhic codes, however, require that the very op- 
posite should be done because the Holy Ark is placed on the 
side facing Jerusalem, and it would be unfitting to enter the 
sanctuary from the same side on which the ark stands. In ad- 
dition, doors thus located allow the supplicant to bow to the 
ark as he enters. This difference in the law can perhaps be ex- 
plained by the institution of a fixed ark inside the synagogue 
(see below). When possible, it is required that one should go 
through a vestibule to the main sanctuary to preclude enter- 
ing directly from the street (Ber. 8a). 

In the vestibule, Judah Loew b. Bezalel (Maharal) of 
Prague explained, the thoughts and cares of the outer world 
are shed before entering the holiness of the inner sanctu- 
ary. Solomon’s inaugural prayer (1 Kings 8:30) and the fact 
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that Daniel prayed facing Jerusalem (Dan. (Dan. 6:11) are the 
sources for the requirement that synagogues be oriented to- 
ward Jerusalem, and that those in the Holy City itself face in 
the direction of the Temple. The Talmud clearly demands this 
orientation for the recitation of the *Amidah (Ber. 30a). Since 
it has not always been possible to orient the building in this 
direction, it became acceptable for the synagogue to be ori- 
entated as close to the ideal direction as circumstances would 
allow. The site on which the synagogue is to be built, accord- 
ing to the Tosefta (Meg. 4:23) and codified by the posekim (Sh. 
Ar., OH 150:2), should be the highest spot in the city, and the 
synagogue should also be the highest building. Jews have been 
unable to comply with this law in many times and places. As 
a result, Jews in the Middle Ages attempted to fulfill this law 
by erecting on the roof of the synagogue a pole or rod which 
would rise higher than the surrounding buildings. As long as 
the extension was a “built one” rather than just a simple attach- 
ment, this method of compliance was acceptable (Sh. Ar, oH 
150:2, see Baer Heitev, ad loc., and Mishnah Berurah, para. 8). 
Rav said (Shab. 11a) that “any city whose roofs are higher than 
the synagogue will be ultimately destroyed, for it is written ‘to 
exalt the house of our God’ [Ezra 9:9]? 

Jews generally construct their synagogue within the areas 
they inhabit. But as early as talmudic times some synagogues 
were built outside the city (see Kidd. 73b), which created a 
problem of personal safety. For this reason special prayers 
were inserted to lengthen the service, so that those who came 
in late could finish with the congregation and thus not have 
to return home alone. Among these prayers are “Blessed be 
the Lord for evermore...” recited during the weekday Maariv 
service and the reading of Ba-Meh Madlikin during the Fri- 
day evening service. 

Often synagogues were constructed near bodies of wa- 
ter. Josephus (Ant. 14:258) speaks of a custom of Hellenistic 
Jewish communities “who make their places of worship near 
the sea.” Paul refers to prayer meetings held by a river where 
“prayer was usually made” (Acts 16:13). Perhaps the same idea 
which motivated the institution of the *Tashlikh ceremony on 
Rosh Ha-Shanah also lay behind this custom, although the 
site may have been chosen to obviate the need for a mikveh. 
It has also been suggested that synagogues were built near 
water because the “contaminated” soil of the Diaspora would 
be “cleaner” near a body of water. (See Isaac Levy, bibl., p. 31 
and n. 7, p. 48.) 


Furnishings and Interior Design 
The requirement to house the Torah scrolls was usually met in 
the form of an enclosure or closet known as the aron kodesh 
(“holy ark”). In ancient synagogues there was no permanent 
ark, and if there was one at all it was of a portable nature. There 
is evidence that the ancient custom was to house the scrolls 
either outside the building entirely — for reasons of safety - or 
in an adjoining room. 

The reader’s desk was placed immediately in front of the 
ark and sometimes below the floor level (see below, Architec- 
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ture); since the ark was in an elevated position, the Talmud 
describes the prayer leader as yored lifnei ha-tevah (“he who 
goes down before the ark,” Ta’an. 2:2). 

The Torah should be read from the bimah, sometimes 
called almemar, an elevated platform, surrounded by a railing 
for safety, located at the center of the synagogue to enable the 
entire congregation to hear the reading and sermon properly 
(Sh. Ar., OH 150:5). The modern custom of placing the bimah 
at the front of the synagogue in order to create more seating 
space aroused much opposition (Responsa Hatam Sofer, on 
28; Meishiv Davar, oH, Beur Halakhah 150:5). In 1886 the rab- 
bis of Hungary and Galicia issued a herem against this prac- 
tice. Nevertheless, the practice spread, especially in the US., 
even among the Orthodox who found a hetter (“permit”) 
in Joseph Caro’s remark that the position of the bimah may 
change “according to the place and time” (Kesef Mishnah to 
Yad, Tefillah, 11:3). 

The Shulhan Arukh (08 150:5) specifies that the seating 
arrangement in the synagogue should provide for the elders 
to sit adjacent to the ark and facing the congregation, an ar- 
rangement which gave rise to the general desire to sit near the 
mizrah vant - the eastern wall — because it was the most pres- 
tigious place in the synagogue. However, commentators have 
since decided that this seating plan is no longer valid because 
people now buy seats, with the best seats going to those who 
can afford them. It was ruled that this provision of the Shulhan 
Arukh applied when the seats were not sold but rather allo- 
cated by the community. 

For the seating of women in the synagogue see *Mehi- 
zah. 


Proscribed Uses of the Synagogue and Its Contents 
Although not possessing the same holiness as the Temple, the 
rabbis have ascribed to the synagogue a holiness patterned af- 
ter that of the Temple. Accordingly, the Shulhan Arukh (on 
151) proscribes certain kinds of behavior in the synagogue; for 
example, frivolity, gossiping, eating, drinking, beautifying one- 
self, sleeping or napping, entering with an unsheathed knife, or 
to escape bad weather, or as a short cut, transacting business 
(other than charity and the redemption of captives), and de- 
livering eulogies (unless for one of the city’s great men). One 
may run going to synagogue, but on leaving one must walk, so 
as not to indicate a desire to get away from it (Ber. 6b). 

Dirt and rubbish are not permitted to collect in the syna- 
gogue, and although one may enter with one’s staff and satchel, 
it is first required that one clean one’s shoes of mud. The up- 
per stories of the building may be used only for purposes 
which do not violate its spirit as a sanctuary, and it is doubt- 
ful whether one may live on top of a synagogue. Even after a 
synagogue has become a ruin these regulations apply, except 
if specific conditions were made at the time of construction. 
These exemptions, however, must never result in the use of 
the ruin for “a degraded purpose” such as transacting busi- 
ness. If a private home is used as a synagogue, many of these 
stipulations do not hold. 
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A distinction in the degree of holiness is drawn between 
a bet keneset and a bet ha-midrash. Because Torah is studied 
in the bet ha-midrash, its sanctity is greater than that of the 
bet keneset. Yet teachers and students are allowed to eat and 
sleep in the bet ha-midrash because doing so increases the 
amount of time available for study. The holiness attributed to 
the synagogue and the analogy to the Temple led some au- 
thorities to rule that a menstruant woman (*niddah) and a 
person suffering from leprosy be excluded. These views, how- 
ever, were minority opinions, and the general rule was that 
such people were to be admitted since the actual laws of rit- 
ual impurity apply only to the Temple itself (see *Purity and 
Impurity, Ritual). 

All objects in the synagogue acquire sanctity by virtue 
of the sacred purposes which they serve; therefore halakhah 
governs their use. The Shulhan Arukh specifies that bookcases 
which held sacred books, the ark in which the Torah stood, 
and the curtain (parokhet) which hung in front of the ark are 
endowed with sanctity and, for this reason, when no longer us- 
able must be stored away rather than destroyed (OH 154: 3). 

The holiness of objects is determined by their proximity, 
in space and use, to the Torah scroll, the most sacred object in 
the synagogue. The Talmud forbids using synagogue objects in 
a way which would cause them to “go down” in holiness. Thus 
a discarded ark may not be used to make a chair on which to 
set the scroll - the chair’s holiness being considered less than 
that of the ark. The reverse order of appropriation, to elevate 
an object in holiness, is permissible. 


OWNERSHIP AND DISPOSAL OF BUILDING. The synagogue 
is owned by the congregation and those who contributed to- 
ward its construction. The concept of synagogue ownership 
in a small village differs from that in a large town or city. In 
the former it is assumed that there are no donations from 
outsiders; therefore a decision of the congregation or their 
representatives — the “seven good men” of the city — is suffi- 
cient in order to sell the synagogue building. But in the city 
the sale of the building is more difficult, it being uncertain as 
to whether strangers contributed to the building, and selling 
without their consent would deprive them of what is, in part, 
rightfully theirs. 

Halakhah suggests ways to resolve this difficulty, e.g., 
selecting, at the time of construction, either a specific rabbi 
whose decision would be accepted by all, or reserving this 
power to whichever rabbi is serving when the decision must 
be made. It is forbidden to demolish a synagogue until another 
is provided to take its place, to preclude the possibility of being 
without a synagogue should the construction of the second 
building be delayed or interrupted. In the event that the first 
synagogue is in such a state of disrepair that it is in danger of 
collapsing, however, it is permitted to demolish the building 
and to begin construction of the new one immediately. 

If a congregation decides to split into two, the holy ob- 
jects must be divided between the two congregations in pro- 
portion to their membership. The rabbis, however, debated 
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whether women and children are to be included in working 
out the proportions (oH 154; Mishnah Berurah, 59). Those 
who donate articles to the synagogue have the right to have 
their names inscribed on them. Such inscriptions are per- 
mitted only for the persons who actually gave money or con- 
tributed personal service for synagogue construction, main- 
tenance, or beautification. Synagogue officers during whose 
term alteration or expansion is undertaken or completed are 
forbidden to inscribe their names on the improvements or 
additions. 


IN AGGADAH 


According to one talmudic tradition (Ber. 26b) *prayer is in 
place of the sacrificial cult. Even while the Temple was stand- 
ing, prayer meetings used to take place in synagogues at the 
times the sacrifices were offered (see *Liturgy; *Mishmarot 
and *Maamadot), and after the destruction of the Temple the 
prayer services became a substitute for the sacrifices. 

The rabbis also extended the concept of holiness which 
originally attached to the Temple to embrace the synagogue 
as well (for the halakhic manifestations of this, see above) and 
saw in the synagogue a substitute for that spiritual center. This 
idea applied even to the synagogues outside Erez Israel which 
were seen as extraterritorial units in the foreign lands: “In the 
times to come the synagogues of Babylonia will be transferred 
to Israel” (Meg. 29a). The verse “Yet I have been for them as 
a little sanctuary (mikdash meat) in the countries where they 
are come” (Ezek. 11:16) was taken to refer to synagogues (Meg. 
29a), and one sage even went so far as to say that God is to 
be found in the synagogue (Ber. 6a), notwithstanding the ac- 
cepted rabbinic theology that the whole world is full of His 
glory. Another sage interpreted “Lord, Thou hast been our 
dwelling place” (Ps. 90:1) as referring to the synagogue, thus 
extending the idea. One of the reasons for the esteem in which 
the rabbis held the synagogue was its central role in holding 
the community together and in perpetuating the Jewish peo- 
ple. Talmudic homilies by the score are aimed at encourag- 
ing attendance at synagogue. “A man’s prayer is only heard in 
the synagogue” (Ber. 6a) and “anybody who has a synagogue 
in his city and does not attend there is called ‘a bad neighbor’ 
[cf. Jer. 12:14] and brings exile on himself and his children” 
(Ber. 8a). Furthermore, “a person who usually attends syna- 
gogue and misses a day causes God to inquire after him” and 
“God becomes angry when He comes to synagogue and does 
not find a quorum” (cf. Is. 50:2; Ber. 6a). One sage attributed 
the longevity of Babylonian Jews to the fact that they attended 
synagogue, and another recommended that one should pray 
simultaneously with the synagogue service if one is unable to 
attend (Ber. 7a, 8a). 


[Raphael Posner] 
ARCHITECTURE 


Introduction 
The synagogue is the longest surviving religious building type 
in the Western Hemisphere, spanning a history of over two 
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and a half millennia. Still, due to historical circumstances and 
the nature of Judaism, the synagogue lacks the stylistic conti- 
nuity and architectural readability of churches and mosques. 
Judaism was largely indifferent to the visual; its requirements 
regarding the synagogue were never enough to create a pre- 
cise architectural program, which spurred the Jews to bor- 
row some elements and solutions from their neighbors. The 
frequent migration of the Jews across the Mediterranean and 
the Middle East, as well as the European mainland, and their 
frequent political subordination to other people (host na- 
tions) also contributed to a fragmented architectural history 
of synagogues, particularly in terms of exterior. The different 
building customs, materials, and climates, as well as stipu- 
lations of the ruling population, resulted in divergent syna- 
gogue appearances. 

A coherent style and codified interior space arrangement 
seems to have emerged only in the Polish region between the 
16" and 19‘ centuries, when Jews lived in relative isolation. 
Attempts were made after the Enlightenment to create a sim- 
ilarly coherent genre, but this effort dissolved in the stylistic 
variety of 19'*-century Europe and America. Twentieth-cen- 
tury modernism, on the other hand, washed away the stylistic 
particularity of synagogue architecture, and it became again an 
organic part of gentile architecture in terms of language. 

The interior, however, has displayed a number of com- 
mon features during most of synagogue history: the orienta- 
tion of the Ark toward Jerusalem or the east; the separation 
of men and women; the duality of the Ark and bimah; the in- 
timacy, relatively modest scale, and unpretentious design; the 
use of some specifically Jewish symbols or decoration - all of 
which justify the use of the term synagogue architecture. 


[Rudolf Klein (2"4 ed.)] 


Historical Roots 

In contrast to the Temple, in which the ritual was conducted 
inside the sanctuary by the priests only, while the rest of the 
worshipers were kept at a distance, the synagogue was a new 
type of religious building. It was based on the participation 
of all the faithful in a collective act of worship conducted 
around a focus inside the building. It had therefore to pro- 
vide an ample interior space suited to the size of the congre- 
gation, well lit so that the Torah could be read and the pre- 
centor seen, and providing places for rest during the lengthy 
services. These considerations explain why the design of the 
synagogue was not found in any of the existing pagan sanc- 
tuaries of the Greco-Roman worlds. But it can be seen in the 
remains of the assembly hall of the Greek democracies, the 
bouleuteria or ecclesiasteria, in which large groups of people 
could gather and listen to the discussion. A further compli- 
cation arose from the requirement of special accommodation 
for women based on a rigorous interpretation of the existence 
of women’s galleries in the “women’s court” of the Temple. 
This could be provided by the basilica plan, in which columns 
surrounded a central space, with a gallery on top of the inte- 
rior porticoes. Another consideration which the synagogue 
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architect had to take into account was the positioning of the 
building and its orientation. According to Tosefta Megillah 
4:23, synagogues had to stand on the highest point of a Jew- 
ish town; another tradition, attested in Josephus (Ant., 14:258) 
and Acts (16:13), was the building of synagogues on the bank 
of a river or the shore of the sea. At Gush Halav in Galilee, for 
instance, one synagogue was built on top of the town hill, the 
other in a valley near the spring. The synagogue of Chorazin 
stands on a high terrace, those of Capernaum and Caesarea 
near the shore of the sea. In the matter of orientation, the rule 
implied in Daniel 6:11 that one should pray toward Jerusalem 
was interpreted in various manners. 


The Earliest Synagogues 

There is epigraphical evidence for the existence of a syna- 
gogue at Schedia, near Alexandria, in the time of Ptolemy 
Euergetes 111 (246-21 B.c.£.) and in Jerusalem before its de- 
struction (the synagogue of Theodotus, possibly referred to in 
Acts 6:9 as the “synagogue of the Freedmen”). Archaeologi- 
cal evidence of synagogues has been discovered in the two 
Herodian fortresses of Masada and Herodium. At Masada 
the synagogue passed through two stages, the first probably 
from the time of Herod, the second certainly from the time of 
Zealot occupation. In the earlier, the E-shaped arrangement 
of columns is reminiscent of the transverse row of the Gali- 
lean synagogues; in the later synagogue at Masada a corner of 
the building was separated by a wall from the rest, probably 
to serve as a receptacle for the Torah scrolls. In both stages of 
development there were stepped benches along three of the 
walls, leaving the wall opposite Jerusalem for the entrance. 
The Herodium synagogue is similar in plan. 


The Early Synagogues 
This group includes the synagogues in the Galilee dating from 
the third and fourth centuries c.£. Over 15 have so far been 
identified. They are rectangular in plan, the largest (Caper- 
naum) measuring 360 square meters (428 square yards), the 
smallest 110 square meters (131 square yards). The usual pro- 
portion of length to width is 11:10. The buildings are built of 
stone ashlars and paved with stone. The gallery, which ran 
along three sides of the building (excluding the facade), rested 
on two rows of columns going lengthwise and one row across. 
A staircase giving access to the gallery was provided outside 
the building. Some of the synagogues had an annex probably 
used for the storage of the (movable) Torah ark. Stone benches 
ran along two or three sides. In some synagogues there was a 
porch outside the facade, in others a terrace accessible by stair- 
case. In some cases a courtyard surrounded by porticoes was 
adjacent to the synagogue. This might have served as a place of 
rest during the services, or as a sleeping place for wayfarers. 
With regard to orientation, the early type of synagogue 
presents a unique feature: the facades of these buildings are 
toward Jerusalem. It follows that if the worshipers entered 
through the main doors (usually three) in this facade, and 
if they had to face the Holy City in prayer, they had to make 
an about-turn after entering. In these synagogues no trace of 
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a fixed place for the Torah ark has been found, and it can be 
assumed that it was a movable object, carried or wheeled in 
for the services. The architectural origins of this type of syna- 
gogue, apart from its general basilica character common to 
the whole Greco-Roman world, are to be found in the Syro- 
Roman type of buildings. The architects of the synagogues 
were probably trained in the Syrian schools of architecture. 
We know from inscriptions the names of a few of them, in par- 
ticular Yose the son of Levi “the craftsman” who built at Ke- 
far Biram and Almah. In other cases it is not certain whether 
those who are mentioned as “making” (abdun) a synagogue 
were the builders or the donors. One feature is noticeable in 
synagogues of all types: no one seems to have been able to af- 
ford to donate the whole building. The various parts were 
offered by separate donors, and the gift of each was duly re- 
corded in a column, lintel, or “chair of Moses.” The execution 
of the buildings was in the hands of local craftsmen, who 
introduced a strong Oriental element into the classical or- 
ders (mainly Corinthian) of the columns ordered by the ar- 
chitect. The architectural ornament of the exterior facade of 
these buildings was rich and varied. The builders, it seemed, 
were interested in proclaiming the importance of the build- 
ing in the life of the community, not only by its lofty position 
but also by the splendor of its decoration. Thus not only were 
the door and window lintels decorated with molded profiles, 
but they were often surmounted by conches set in a gable to 
which a rich floral decoration was added. The facade of the 
two-storied buildings was surmounted with a gable of the type 
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Drawing 1. Early type synagogue at Capernaum, c. third century c.g. Af- 
ter Encyclopaedia of Archaeological Excavations in the Holy Land, Ra- 
mat Gan, 1970. 
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known as “Syrian.” It consisted of a triangular pediment with 
its base cut into by an arch. It seems probable that the corners 
of the building had decorations in the form of lions or eagles. 
Some of the lintels are of special interest because they had in 
the center a relief of a wreath held by two winged figures. Oc- 
casionally the consoles flanking the doors were made in the 
form of palm trees. In contrast with this rich, almost flamboy- 
ant, exterior, the interior of the building was kept deliberately 
bare. It was lit by windows above the doors, the one facing the 
source of all light, Jerusalem, being the largest. The columns 
within the building were smooth and stood on high pedes- 
tals; the double-corner columns at the meeting of the three 
rows had heart-shaped bases in section. The capitals were of 
a simplified Corinthian order. The architects, it appears, were 
interested in avoiding within the synagogue anything which 
could distract the worshipers while at prayer. One exceptional 
feature in this respect was the richly decorated frieze; schol- 
ars are still discussing the exact position of this architectural 
feature. Most of them are inclined to place it over the wall of 
the women’s gallery. The frieze usually consisted of a running 
garland of acanthus or vine scrolls, with various images and 
symbols set within the medallions. The symbols include a 
number of Jewish religious objects, such as the menorah, the 
shofar, etrog, and lulav, and the holy ark. Geometric figures 
such as the hexagram (Shield of David) or the pentagram 
(Seal of Solomon), and the fruits of the land, in particular the 
“seven species” (Deut. 8:8), were also commonly used. Some- 
times the tolerant attitude of the communities went so far as 
to include images derived from the world of Greek mythol- 
ogy. At Capernaum a griffin and a capricorn were included 
in the decorations, while the artists at Chorazin went still fur- 
ther and featured such pagan elements as Hercules with his 
club, a centaur, a Medusa, a human face, and a vintage scene. 
Occasionally, even the symbol of the Romans, the eagle, was 
represented on synagogue lintels. All these were, however, in 
relief; the only three-dimensional sculpture depicted lions 
(found, e.g., at Chorazin). It is clear that these symbols were 
used in a general and non-pagan sense. 


The Transitional Type 

In the second half of the third century c.£., architects at- 
tempted modifications of various kinds. Sometimes these were 
made in existing buildings; a typical case is the synagogue of 
Bet Shearim in which an extra structure was built against 
the central door, blocking it. The two side doors were left for 
the entrance, but a new focus of worship was evidently cre- 
ated in the direction of Jerusalem. Other synagogues show a 
number of architectural experiments. In one of the early-type 
synagogues, that of Arbel (Irbid), a niche was included in the 
wall facing the facade, presumably as a fixed receptacle for the 
scrolls of the Law. At Eshtemoa (el-Samu) in Judea, the prob- 
lem of the relation of facade versus entrance was solved by 
changing the traditional plan. One of the long walls of the rect- 
angle faced Jerusalem, while the entrance was through doors 
made in the short wall. A niche in the wall facing Jerusalem 
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Drawing 2. Synagogue of the transitional period at Eshtemoa, c. fourth 
century C.E., Ibid. 


served as a focal point of worship. The same arrangement was 
adopted in the earlier of the two superimposed synagogues at 
Caesarea. At Hammath near Tiberias, two synagogues were 
excavated. One has a basilica plan, ending in a straight south 
wall — the direction of Jerusalem — with the entrance from the 
north. At a later date a square room was attached to the cen- 
ter of the south wall, to serve as Torah ark. Over this fourth- 
century synagogue a pure basilica type was built in the sixth 
century. The other synagogue at Hammath (excavated in 1924) 
also had a basilica plan, ending in a straight wall, with a small 
niche flanked with small columns in its center. The same ar- 
rangement (without the niche, as far as we know) was found 
at Yafiia near Nazareth. Here the synagogue was apparently 
oriented west, with its facade east. If it is assumed that, being 
in the territory of the Tribe of Zebulun, Yaf’ia was presumed 
(in accordance with Gen. 49:13) to be in the coastal area, this 
would mean that the builders followed the earlier plan, with 
the entrance facing the Holy City. Another synagogue of the 
transitional type, at Usifiyya (Isfiya) on Mount Carmel, also 
had a plain back wall with no sign of niche or apse, but its en- 
trance was likewise to the west - with the east wall orientated 
toward Jerusalem. ‘The transitional type also introduced an- 
other innovation in the architecture of the synagogues - mo- 
saic pavements which now replaced the former stone slabs. 
These pavements were first decorated with geometric designs 
only, but from the fourth century onward (as we know from a 
saying of R. Abun recorded in the Jerusalem Talmud (Av. Zar. 
3:4, 42d) figurative drawings were permitted. Hammath has 
the earliest example of the standard type of synagogue pave- 
ment, figuring the signs of the Zodiac, with the sun in the cen- 
ter of the circle and the seasons in the four corners. The Zodiac 
circle was placed in the center of the pavement, with a repre- 
sentation of the ark flanked by two menorot beyond it. While 
the latter image is self-explanatory, it has been suggested that 
the Zodiac, representing the regular succession of months and 
seasons, also stood for the fixed holidays and the succession of 
priestly mishmarot and maamadot in the Temple. 
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Fifth-Century Synagogues 

A new type may be said to have emerged in the fifth century. 
This dating is confined by the fact that the synagogue of Gerasa 
was rebuilt as a church in 530 C.£. Once established, this type 
continued to be built until the eighth century. This later type 
was based on the pure basilica plan of the same kind as that 
used in contemporary churches. The building was elongated, 
with an apse pointing in the direction of Jerusalem. It some- 
times had a court (atrium) and forecourt (narthex). The en- 
trance was through three doors in the facade opposite Jeru- 
salem. The interior was divided into a central nave and two 
aisles by two rows of columns. At the apse end a space was 
separated from the rest by a chancel screen with columns 
and chancel slabs. Within, there is sometimes a lower space, 
probably in order to fulfill the verse “Out of the depths I cry 
to Thee O Lord” (Ps. 130:1). In the apse, which served as a re- 
ceptacle for the Torah ark, was another depression, used either 
as a place for keeping worn-out sacred texts (genizah) or for 
the community chest. The exterior of the building was kept 
plain and usually had a staircase leading to the women’s gal- 
lery above the aisles. The lack of external ornament in these 
later-type synagogues is explained by the fact that they were 
erected under Byzantine rule, at a time when harsh anti-Jewish 
laws forbade the erection of new synagogues and only allowed 
old ones to be repaired when they threatened to collapse. The 
law was not strictly observed, but certain precautions had to 
be taken; hence the inconspicuous outer aspect of the syna- 
gogues. As far as can be judged, the splendor of the buildings 
was now concentrated in the interior. This is shown by the 
mosaic pavements and the elaborate marble capitals and chan- 
cel screens. Naturally, plans of these latter synagogues are not 
identical, but many of them, Bet Alfa, Jericho, Naaran, seem 
to have followed a standard plan. There were minor changes: 
at Naaran the porch was altered in shape because of the exi- 
gencies of the site; at Gerasa the apse was square in plan, not 
circular. At Hammat Gader the synagogue was hidden inside 
a building complex, with indirect entrances from two sides, 
but the interior of the building was in the basilica plan. At 
Maon (Nirim), only part of the nave was paved with mosa- 
ics, while the aisles and the southern part of the nave had a 
stone pavement and served as a kind of ambulator. At Gaza 
the synagogue had apparently a series of additional aisles. In 
the design of the mosaic pavements of three synagogues of 
this later type, there is a combination of the Torah ark motif 
and the Zodiac, with biblical scenes from stories in the Bible: 
at Bet Alfa there is a representation of the Offering of Isaac; at 
Gerasa, Noah's Ark; and Daniel in the lions’ den at Naaran. In 
these cases the Jews of that time do not seem to have had any 
qualms about treading on biblical imagery, including, in one 
case (at Bet Alfa), a hand symbolizing God. At the same time 
they seem to have had much more respect for the written ex- 
planations added to the figures. At Naaran, for instance, when 
the images were removed as offensive, the writing accompa- 
nying each of them was carefully preserved. Other mosaics 
in synagogues follow the prevailing Byzantine trend toward 
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a closely knit design that divided the surface into a series of 
medallions. The basic element is usually an amphora flanked 
by peacocks; a twisted vine trellis issued from the mouth of 
the jug, and formed medallions with images of animals inside 
them. This decoration occurs at Maon and Gaza; both pave- 
ments are the product of the same Gaza factory. In the Gaza 
pavement (508/9 c.£.) the image of King David as Orpheus is 
added, while at Maon (c. 530) there are representations of ani- 
mals to which a wedge-shaped part has been added, with spe- 
cifically Jewish symbols, such as a menorah with lions guarding 
it, a palm tree, a shofar, an etrog and a lulav. In later synagogues 
(Hammat Gader, Jericho, and En-Gedi), there seems to have 
been an increasing reluctance to use representations of living 
beings: at Hammat Gader there are only two lions, and in Jeri- 
cho all images are absent; at En-Gedi the designs have been 
replaced by an inscription. The only synagogues which carry 
actual dates are those of Gaza and Bet Alfa (518-27 c.£.). Of 
the artists, only the names of the makers of the Bet Alfa pave- 
ment have been preserved: Marinos and his son Hananiah. It 
is interesting to note that the same two artists worked on the 
pavement of a synagogue which was apparently Samaritan at 
Bet-Shean, not far from Bet Alfa. As could be presumed con- 
cerning the Samaritans, who were restricted in their biblical 
lore to the Written Law, the ornaments were much more aus- 
tere than those in the Jewish synagogues: only the ark of the 
Law and flora or geometric ornaments were allowed. The same 
is true of the Samaritan synagogue at Shaalbim. 
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Drawing 3. Late type synagogue at Maon, c. sixth century c.z., Ibid. 
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Outside Erez Israel 

The finds of synagogues in the Diaspora cover a wide geo- 
graphical and chronological range, from the Hellenistic to 
the Byzantine. Among the earliest is one at Delos, which must 
antedate 69 B.c.E., and one of the latest that of Aegina, sixth 
century c.z. On the whole the development of the Diaspora 
synagogue follows the same lines as those of Erez Israel. The 
three earliest of the list, Delos, Priene, and Miletus, follow the 
basilica plan; at Priene there is a square apse and at Miletus 
none; in all cases the synagogues are built within a group of 
buildings and provided with a forecourt. The second-century 
synagogue of Sardis (Asia Minor), recently excavated, is the 
largest and most sumptuous of those of the Diaspora, as be- 
fits the wealthy community it served. It is integrated within 
the central marketplace of the town, together with a gymna- 
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Drawing 4. The Theodoros synagogue in Aegina, Greece, fourth century 
c.E. From R. Wischnitzer, The Architecture of the European Synagogue, 
Philadelphia, 1964. 
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sium and other public buildings, thus indicating the status of 
the Jews of Sardis. The synagogue consists of a courtyard and 
an elongated basilica, with an apse at its western end and the 
entrances at the east. Thus the elders sitting on semicircular 
benches within the apse faced Jerusalem, but the position of 
the rest of the congregation is in dispute. The synagogue had a 
reading table set in front of the apse and two raised platforms 
between the doors of the east side. The various ritual objects 
were beautifully worked. Of the later synagogues, one of the 
most famous is that of Dura Europos on the Euphrates. Two 
buildings were found there, one superimposed on the other; 
the later one is dated 244/5 c.£. They are similar in plan, with 
a broad central room and three entrances on the east side, a 
niche for the ark of the Law in the west (facing Jerusalem), and 
benches round the walls. The synagogue of Dura Europos was 
hidden between other houses and had an indirect entrance, 
which was even more obscure in the later building. This syn- 
agogue was decorated by famous frescoes; another possible 
indication of a liberal attitude was the absence of a women’s 
gallery or a special room for the women. Of the synagogues of 
the fourth century in the Diaspora, three are outstanding: that 
of Ostia, in which the original arrangements resemble those 
at Sardis, had a semicircular bimah facing Jerusalem. The en- 
trances were later changed by the addition of an aediculum 
to house the ark. The synagogue of Naro (Hammam Lif, in 
Africa) was biaxial, with the main entrance on the south and 
a subsidiary entrance on the west. There was a small interior 
apse with seats, a special room for the “instruments,” a bimah, 
and a room for women. The principal donor was a woman, Ju- 
lia. This synagogue is distinguished by a richly decorated mo- 
saic pavement with images of animals and plants. The syna- 
gogue of Apamea (392 C.E.) was apparently entered from the 
side, while that at Aegina is a typical basilica. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


From the Middle Ages to the Emancipation 

The first synagogues known to modern science in Ashke- 
nazi space emerged concomitantly with the rising prosper- 
ity of European lands during the Romanesque period, in the 
11 century. This was also the period when Christian-based 
European antisemitism appeared. In medieval conditions 
Jews could hardly follow halakhic requirements for the lo- 
cation and design of synagogues. Compromises characterize 
this period, in which great ingenuity is displayed in creating 
a space for Jewish worship. 

The medieval Jewish communities of the period were 
small, and this determined the intimate scale of synagogue 
buildings, which sometimes were hardly more than rooms 
set aside for public prayer. Moreover, the insecurity of Jew- 
ish life, and the frequent threat and fear of the surround- 
ings, were factors which determined building plans. In some 
places regulations by the Church authority or by the secular 
government often prohibited the building of new synagogues, 
and sometimes even the enlargement of old buildings. Fur- 
ther, while Jewish customs decreed that synagogues had to 
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be higher than the surrounding buildings, ecclesiastical reg- 
ulations required that they be lower than Christian places of 
worship. Frequently, such laws were spitefully interpreted. It 
can therefore be assumed that the tradition that grew up of 
lowering the synagogue floor below ground level was not sim- 
ply in accordance with Psalm 130:1, referred to above (“Out 
of the depths I cry”), but was also the result of the need to in- 
crease the height of the interior without transgressing the law 
restricting the external height. 

Up until the 18 century the Jews endeavored to retain 
a degree of external unpretentiousness in their synagogue 
buildings, however splendid they were internally. This phe- 
nomenon is found throughout the lands of the Jewish Dias- 
pora - and the few exceptions (such as the “Altneuschul of 
Prague) are generally the product of a temporary relaxation 
on the limitations. 

The synagogue interior presents a peculiar duality, the 
existence of two spatial foci characterized by the interrela- 
tionship between the Torah ark and the bimah. In many of 
the Diaspora communities of long standing, the ark appears 
in the form of a small apse or a niche in the east wall oriented 
theoretically to Jerusalem. In fact the ark is always facing east, 
even if Jerusalem is to the south or southeast, unlike the qi- 
bla in mosques, which strictly follows the direction of Mecca. 
Jerusalem in the synagogue architecture of Europe becomes a 
somewhat fictional direction. Although the ark housing the 
scrolls was one of the most salient features of the building, it 
did not as yet dominate the interior completely, for the syna- 
gogue was also a “house of assembly,’ a meeting place for the 
congregation. In the synagogue interior there is another focal 
item, namely the bimah — the dais from which the service is 
conducted. The relative proximity of two foci in one interior, 
the ark situated in the east wall and the bimah at the center, 
and the search for a balance between them constitutes the ba- 
sic feature of the synagogue interior. The relationship between 
the two and their reciprocal relation to the entire interior space 
is the principal conceptual and ideological factor in synagogue 
design. This spatial duality reflects the existential duality of 
Diaspora Jews who lived between their ancient tradition (and 
the idea of the return to Erez Israel) and the actual geographi- 
cal location and indigenous gentile culture. 

Later, when Europe was dominated by the late Renais- 
sance and Baroque styles, the ark attained an importance ex- 
pressed by its size and by the high level of its artistic execu- 
tion. It was in this period that monumental built-in arks were 
created, such as can be seen in the Diaspora communities in 
modern times. Existing synagogues began to be rebuilt and 
fitted with arks in the new style. Generally, however, Euro- 
pean Jewry was conservative in matters of form, still clinging 
to earlier cultural conceptions, and using medieval idioms 
while Renaissance architecture was at its height. 

The segregation of sexes during prayer, introduced in 
ancient times and necessitating a women’s section, attached 
but separate, continued in the synagogues of the Middle Ages. 
In the early synagogues a gallery sometimes served this func- 
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tion. Often the place allotted to women was a separate hall on 
the same level as the main space, as at Worms. Sometimes the 
womens section was below the level of the main congregation 
hall or even actually beneath it as, for example, in Provencal 
synagogues. In the synagogue of Don Samuel ha-Levi Abulafia 
in Toledo (subsequently the Church of El-Transito), built in 
the 14" century, there was an upper gallery alongside the rect- 
angular hall. It was only at the end of the 16 century, when 
the presence of the woman in the synagogue became an ac- 
cepted fact, that the women’s section acquired full importance. 
Synagogues began to be built with well-planned women’s ac- 
commodations, the first such being the major synagogues of 
Venice, and the Veneto and other Italian communities, and the 
synagogue of R. Isaac Jacobowicz at Cracow, Poland. Gener- 
ally, in the medieval period, the ezrat nashim, as the women’s 
section was named, was simply added to the existing build- 
ing as an external “lean-to.” The gallery (or galleries) pitched 
internally over a row of columns is a later development, of 
which the earliest famous example is the Spanish-Portuguese 
synagogue of Amsterdam (1685). 

The synagogues of medieval Central Europe fall into two 
main types: synagogues with a twin-naved hall and those with 
a vaulted or timber-roofed single nave. 

Similarly to Antiquity, Jewry borrowed a type of building 
suitable to its needs not from the Church but from the exist- 
ing secular forms. The choice was usually a building which 
was as far as possible removed from the monumental religious 
character of the Christian church. Jews took as their models 
town halls or monastic refectories, which were usually vaulted 
structures with either a single or double nave, the latter distin- 
guished by a row of columns carrying the intermediate por- 
tion of the double span. Some scholars pointed out that when 
copying the ribbed ceilings prevalent at the time, a fifth rib 
was sometimes added. This helped perhaps to avoid the cru- 
ciform vaulting but also contributed to the overall centraliz- 
ing space-form tendency. However, there are churches to be 
found having this fifth rib also, but rarely. 


THE MEDIEVAL DOUBLE-NAVED HALL IN CENTRAL EUROPE. 
The oldest building surviving in its original form until *Kris- 
tallnacht (November 9-10, 1938) was the renowned synagogue 
of Worms. Its construction began in 1034, but the structure 
underwent a fundamental change at the end of the 12" cen- 
tury, when buildings in the city were marked by a transition 
from the early to the late Romanesque style. The cathedral of 
Worms was being built in the same period, and some architec- 
tural connection exists between the two buildings, especially 
in the details of the carvings, the column capitals, and the 
characteristic Romanesque adornments. The internal space 
arrangement, however, differs radically. While the cathedral 
shows a tripartite division - a larger nave and two narrower 
and lower isles — the synagogue avoids this arrangement by 
having two equal naves. The Worms synagogue is the proto- 
type of the double-naved synagogue, characteristic of medi- 
eval central Europe. The ground plan is a simple rectangle in 
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Drawing 5. The Altneuschul of Prague showing the five rib vaulting over 
each bay, 14" century. From R. Wischnitzer, The Architecture of the Euro- 
pean Synagogue, Philadelphia, 1964. 


which two centrally positioned Romanesque columns support 
the six groined and cross-vaulted bays. The columns and their 
capitals, and the portal whose details and decoration are iden- 
tical with those of the columns (also the chandeliers, known 
from description only), may have been the work of a Jewish 
artist. An inscription preserved for nearly 800 years on one of 
the columns reads: “The pride of the two columns/He wrought 
diligently/Also the scroll of the capital;/And hung the lamps.” 
The two-naved hall is a centralizing space, the bimah being 
placed midway between the two columns. The women’s sec- 
tion attached to the main building’s north wall at the same 
level is smaller and was built in 1213, not long after the com- 
pletion of the second building of the main hall. This section 
is also a particular instance of a double-naved hall. The four 
bays are roofed by four groined cross-vaults, subdivided by 
the four arches supported on wall-corbels and converging on 
the capital of the central column. As a bimah was not needed 
in the women’s section, it was possible to achieve spatial unity 
here by using only one column. 

A double-naved hall of centralizing design, with four 
bays around a single pillar, was built in the 14" century for 
the Eger (today Cheb) synagogue in Bohemia. (It was de- 
stroyed in 1856.) In Germany itself few traces of this type re- 
main. The interior and structure of the synagogue and porch 
at Regensburg, destroyed by order of the town council after 
the expulsion of 1519, are known from two engravings by the 
16'+-century artist Albert Altdorfer. The synagogue in Regens- 
burg has three central columns which support eight bays of 
groined cross-vaults. A similar arrangement characterizes the 
great synagogue of Buda on the Castle Hill of Budapest, but 
with ribbed vaults built in the 14 century, severely damaged 
during the siege of Buda in 1686 when the town was liberated 
from the Turks and the Jews were expelled. This is the larg- 
est medieval synagogue known to modern science, and it was 
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discovered after heavy bombardments during World War 11, 
excavated and reburied in the Cold War era. 

The second best-known central European synagogue be- 
sides Worms is the old synagogue in Prague, the Altneuschul 
(literally, the Old New Synagogue, or Al tenai, “on condition’). 
The very narrow windows cast a pall on the interior in keep- 
ing with the traditional folk stories woven around this syna- 
gogue. The Altneuschul was built in the 13" century and is 
unique in the Middle Ages for its impressive exterior - so dif- 
ferent from the other synagogues of that period. This can be 
explained by the fact that the building was built in the heart 
of a large Jewish quarter and there was no fear of offending a 
hostile environment. It’s rectangular plan and double-naved 
arrangement with two central columns is similar in layout to 
that of the Worms synagogue, but the vaults and arches are 
pointed, of rib and panel construction, five ribs to each vault. 
Only one other synagogue with similar fifth-rib vaulting is 
known - the double bay, single-nave building at Miltenberg 
on the Main. 

The Old Synagogue (Alte-Schul or Stara Boznica) at Ka- 
zimierz, Cracow, was built under the direct inspiration of the 
Prague Altneuschul in terms of six-bay arrangement, in the 
second half of the 15'* century. This is the largest still-stand- 
ing medieval synagogue. It is also impressive from the outside 
with its Renaissance Polish parapet added after the fire in 1557. 
The ezrat nashim is also coupled to the men’s prayer room with 
small windows on the western and northern sides. 


THE SINGLE-CELL HALL IN CENTRAL EUROPE. Another 
type of synagogue building in central Europe in the Middle 
Ages was the vaulted single-cell hall, i.e., a structure consisting 
of one nave. There were, of course, timber-roofed synagogues 
without stone vaults, often with open woodwork, in rare cases 
with wood panel ceilings. The best-known single-nave syna- 
gogue, without stone vault and with visible roof trusses, was 
at Erfurt. Many were, however, proper stone-vaulted Gothic 
single-cell buildings. Among the few that still exist, or existed 
up to World War 11, were Bamberg, Miltenberg, Leipnick, and 
also the still existing Pinkas-Schul in Prague ghetto first men- 
tioned in 1492 and the newly renovated synagogue in Mari- 
bor (formerly Marburg a/d Drau) built probably in 1190, in 
the northeast of present-day Slovenia. The rest of the medi- 
eval single-cell hall type synagogues are known from records, 
drawings, and documents. They developed particularly in Bo- 
hemia and Galicia. 

In time, throughout central Europe, synagogues began to 
show the influence of the non-Jewish environment. The ark in 
particular was influenced by the form of the altar in Catholic 
churches, and this influence later became common to all the 
European Jewish communities. German Jewry continued to 
live and create in earlier cultural conditions. The longitudinal 
axis was later often enhanced by the addition of the women’s 
accommodation alongside the main building. It usually had 
small windows along the full length of the interior. These late 
medieval rectangular synagogues were equipped with built-in 
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arks in a niche or small apse. The bimah remained in its cen- 
tral position. Direct descendants of the medieval single-cell 
hall type synagogue are the Renaissance and Baroque single- 
cell synagogues, like the ones in Trebic and Holesov in the 
Czech Republic. 

In the central European area the change from the me- 
dieval to the Renaissance style exerted a relatively minor in- 
fluence on the scale and space conception of synagogues and 
influenced mainly their architectural language. 

The Meisel (Meysel) Synagogue in Prague was built in 
1592 under a special license granted by Emperor Rudolph 11 to 
Mordecai Meisel in recognition of his philanthropic activities. 
The Meisel Synagogue was burned down completely in 1689 
and rebuilt two years later on a basilical plan. The wide nave 
was barrel-vaulted with lunettes, and the two flanking gal- 
leried aisles were cross-vaulted. The building, in which char- 
acteristic early Renaissance elements and Gothic forms are 
intermingled, is a deviation from the previous practice. The 
Klauz, also in Prague, was built at the end of the 16 century 
and altered in the 17“. It was barrel-vaulted and stuccoed, with 
plant scroll and flower ornamentation in the local Renaissance 
idiom. The stylistic hesitancy of these two examples arose from 
the architectural setting of Prague, and its outstanding Gothic 
and Baroque traditions. 

The Remo synagogue of Cracow-Kazimierz also falls into 
the category of the single-cell hall, built on the edge of the 
Jewish cemetery as a private prayer house in 1553 under spe- 
cial royal dispensation by Israel Isserles, head of the Cracow 
Jewish community and father of Moses *Isserles (Rema). The 
initial synagogue, possibly made of wood, burned down and 
was rebuilt in masonry in 1556-7, standing until 1940, when 
the Nazis burned it down. It was re-erected and serves as the 
synagogue of the Cracow Jewish community. 

Between 1556 and 1563 the High Synagogue (Wysoka 
Boznica) was built in Kazimierz over a row of shops. Like the 
Visoka Sinagoga in Prague, it has no direct access from the 
ground floor, but via the staircase of the adjacent building. 

In 1644 the Isaac synagogue (Ajzykova Boznica) of R. 
Isaac Jacobowicz was built. The architect was the Italian Fran- 
cesco Olivieri, who designed many other buildings in Cra- 
cow. It had a western women’s gallery over the entrance hall, 
screened off from the main hall by an elegant arcade on Tus- 
can columns. The structure was barrel-vaulted with high lu- 
nettes. 

The synagogue of R. Isaac Nachmanovich in Lvov was 
built in 1582. It is a typical Polish Renaissance synagogue with 
a square, lunetted, monastic vault. This type of design was re- 
peated in Poland in synagogues at Szczebrzeszyn (end of the 
16 century), Zamosc (17'" century), and Gusyatin (begin- 
ning of 18» century). 

In Bohemia and Moravia the same type of square syna- 
gogue gained acceptance and spread to Germany (like the tim- 
ber synagogues from Poland, for which see below) with one of 
the waves of immigrants at the beginning of the 18" century. 
These buildings, too, more particularly in Bohemia, were built 
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and decorated in the pronounced Baroque style of south Ger- 
many and Austria. In 1757 a synagogue resembling the above 
was built in the town of Kuttenplan, situated in the center of the 
Jewish settlement of western Bohemia. The floor of the hall was 
still below the level of the street, as tradition dictated. A similar 
synagogue was erected in 1764 at Koenigswart, and other build- 
ings of the same kind were built in many towns of that region. 
The synagogue in the town of Neuzedlisch (Nove-Sedliste) was 
built in 1786. It shows the Austro-Bohemian Baroque charac- 
teristic of the middle of the century and contained an ark re- 
sembling a Catholic high altar. The women’s accommodation 
had two stories built as part of the original plan. 


THE FOUR-PILLARED OR NINE-BAY HALL POLISH SYNA- 
GOGUE AND ITS SPREAD TO CENTRAL EUROPE. Unlike 
the gradual change from the medieval to the Renaissance and 
post-Renaissance in central and western Europe, in eastern 
Europe these centuries witnessed the most dramatic change 
in synagogue design, the introduction of the four-pillared hall, 
also called the nine-bay arrangement. This type represents 
the apex of synagogue design before the Enlightenment. This 
arrangement can be found in stone/brick and also in timber 
structure. It started to appear in Poland in Renaissance times 
and spread gradually all over central and central-eastern Eu- 
rope - Moravia, Hungary - and it was built in the eastern 
parts of the Hapsburg Empire as late as mid-19 century, as 
in Huszt, today Ukraine. 

In eastern Europe, especially in Poland, the historical 
circumstances differed from the Renaissance and Baroque 
conditions of Bohemia and Moravia described above. The 
isolation of the Jews from the mainstream European environ- 
ment, already perceptible at the end of the Middle Ages, grew. 
Jewry created a world of its own in the midst of Polish soci- 
ety. Within this Jewish region an independent art also arose. 
At first this was of a folk character, which expressed itself in 
decorative painting and in various arts and crafts, penetrat- 
ing eventually into the building crafts. 

The four-pillared or nine-bay arrangement can be as- 
cribed to the influence of Renaissance central spaces, but in 
the hands of Jewish craftsmen and rabbis it became a genre 
of its own, clearly distinguishable from earlier centralized 
buildings, like Roman and Early Christian mausolea, Byzan- 
tine four-pillared churches on a square plan, Crusader “tem- 
ple-churches,” and baptisteries employing the columned or 
pillared “space-within-space” layout. In synagogue design 
the principal question was the placement of the bimah and 
giving it architectural emphasis. The advantage of the nine- 
bay arrangement was the connection of the bimah with the 
building’s shell in a firm manner, by placing the bimah in the 
internal space formed by the four pillars. Thus, the bimah was 
integrated into the structural system of the building - pillars, 
vaulting, and buttressing - creating a four-pillared sub-space 
within the shell of the building. 

Until mid-19"* century this type spread over neighbor- 
ing countries and is to be found today in Mikulov (Czech 
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(1968); Die Jerusalemfrage: Israelis und Palaestinenser im gespraech 


(1996). 
[Susan Hattis Rolef (24 ed.)] 


AVNET, JON (1949- ), U.S. producer, director. Born in 
Brooklyn, New York, Avnet grew up in Great Neck, Long 
Island. He began his entertainment career directing off- 
Broadway theater productions before winning a directing 
fellowship at the American Film Institute that steered him to- 
wards filmmaking. Avnet’s early success in the film industry 
came as a producer. In 1977, he received his first feature film 
producing credits as an associate producer of Checkered Flag 
or Crash and Outlaw Blues. The same year, he co-founded 
Tisch/Avnet Productions with producer Steve Tisch. The 
fruitful Avnet/Tisch partnership produced films such as 
Risky Business (1983), which launched Tom Cruise’s career, 
and the made-for-television success The Burning Bed (1984), 
starring Farrah Fawcett in a breakthrough performance. In 
1986 Avnet joined forces with former ABC executive Jordan 
Kerner to found the Avnet/Kerner Company. The Avnet/ 
Kerner Company’s first feature production was Less Than 
Zero (1987), adapted from the Bret Easton Ellis novel of the 
same name. After his success in the 1980s as a producer, Avnet 
made his directorial feature film debut with the surprise hit 
Fried Green Tomatoes (1991). Avnet continued to juggle his 
producing and directing efforts throughout the 1990s, direct- 
ing The War (1994), Up Close and Personal (1996), and the ac- 
claimed television miniseries about the Warsaw Ghetto, Up- 
rising (2001). His notable credits as a producer included the 
popular Mighty Ducks trilogy, George of the Jungle (1997), and 
Inspector Gadget (1999). More recently, Avnet produced the 
television series Boomtown (2002), directing the show’s pilot 
episode, and the sci-fi thriller Sky Captain and the World of 


Tomorrow (2004). 
[Walter Driver (2™4 ed.)] 


AVNI, AHARON (1906-1951), Israel painter. Born in Yekat- 
erinoslav in the Ukraine, Avni studied art at the Art Acad- 
emy of Moscow. He arrived in Palestine in 1925 and contin- 
ued his studies at the *Bezalel School of Art, Jerusalem, until 
1928. He traveled widely before settling in Tel Aviv in 1929. 
Between 1930 and 1932 he was in Paris. In 1936, Avni founded 
the Histadrut Seminary for Painting and Sculpture in Tel Aviv 
and remained its director for 15 years. In 1948 he founded the 
College of Art Teachers and taught architecture and math- 
ematics. He worked as an architect at the Jaffa municipality. 
Avni was at first influenced by the work of Cézanne, but later 
his style became more expressionistic. He painted members 
of the Haganah underground movement, in which he took 
part, and during the War of Independence he portrayed sol- 
diers on the battlefield. Paintings such as Visit to a Wounded 
Soldier bear witness to his warm sense of humanity and pa- 
triotism. Avni won the Histadrut Prize in 1935 and the Diz- 
engoff Prize in 1947-48. 
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AVNI, HAIM (Steindling; 1930-_ ), historian of Latin Ameri- 
can and contemporary Spanish Jewry. Born in Vienna, Avni 
immigrated with his family to Israel in 1933. He became ac- 
quainted with Latin America through his educational work 
with leaders of youth movements at the Institute for Young 
Leaders from Abroad (Makhon Le-Madrikhei Huz La-Arez) 
of the World Zionist Organization in Jerusalem. He studied 
at the Hebrew University and wrote his master’s thesis on the 
attitude of Franco’s Spain towards Jewish refugees during the 
Holocaust and his Ph.D. dissertation on the Jewish agricul- 
tural colonization promoted by the Baron Maurice de *Hirsch 
in Argentina. Avni served as head of the Division of Latin 
America, Spain, and Portugal at the Institute of Contemporary 
Jewry of the Hebrew University from its establishment in 1967. 
In the years 1983-95 he was the co-director of the Graduate 
Jewish Studies Program of the Universidad Iberoamericana, 
Mexico City. After his retirement in 1999 he became (in 2000) 
the academic director of the Central Zionist Archives. 

Avni bases his studies of the Jews in Spanish-speaking 
countries on a thorough analysis of the host societies as well 
as on the broad Jewish context, emphasizing the relevance of 
Latin American cases both to the local arena and to general 
Jewish history. Among his major publications are Argentina 
“The Promised Land” (Heb., 1973), Spain, the Jews and Franco 
(1982), Argentina and the Jews: A History of Jewish Migration 
(1991), Emancipation and Jewish Education (Heb., 1986), and 
Judios en América: cinco siglos de historia (1992). He was the 
editor of the entries on Latin America in the first edition of 
the Encyclopaedia Judaica (1971). 

Avni’s studies on Latin American Jewry opened a new 
field of research in contemporary Jewry. In 1982 he took part in 
the foundation of Lassa — Latin American Jewish Studies 
Association. 


[Margalit Bejarano (2™4 ed.)] 


AVNI, TZEVI (1927-_), Israeli composer. Avni was born 
in Saarbruecken, Germany, and immigrated to Eretz Israel 
in 1935. He studied theory and composition with Paul *Ben- 
Haim, *Ehrlich, and *Seter and graduated from the Academy 
of Music in Tel Aviv. From 1962 to 1964 he studied music li- 
brarianship in the U.S. and branched into electronic music un- 
der Vladimir Ussachewsky. Avni was director of the Central 
Music Library in Tel Aviv; editor of Guitite, the journal of the 
“Jeunesses musicales” in Israel; and chairman of the Rubinstein 
International Piano Contest (1989). He was the recipient of the 
ACUM, Engel, and Lieberson Kurstermeier composition prizes, 
and he was awarded the Israel Prize in 1998. 

Avni was appointed professor of musical theory and 
composition at the Rubin Academy of Music in Jerusalem in 
1976, a position he held until his retirement. There, he devel- 
oped an advanced studio for electro-acoustic music. In 1977 he 
was appointed general secretary of the National Music Coun- 
cil, and in 1978 chairman of the Executive of the Festival of 
Contemporary Music. 
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Drawing 6. The Isaac Jacobowicz synagogue at Kazimierz in Cracow, 1644. 
From R. Wischnitzer, The Architecture of the European Synagogue, Phil- 
adelphia, 1964. 


Republic), Mad, Apostag, Bonyhad (Hungary), etc. The syna- 
gogue in Mikulov is an interesting case: it possesses the four 
columns, but they are very close to each other - there is even 
no real bimah among them and the vaulting has only four 
Baroque domical bays. This arrangement reinforces specula- 
tion, along with the similar timber structure, about the four 
pillars as representations of the divine throne, because here 
they are not functional. 

In parallel to the nine-bay arrangement with unequal 
spans (a-b-a rhythm, in which b is smaller than a) described 
above, a less tightly knit layout type was in use in which the 
four supporting pillars which contained the bimah divided 
the hall into nine equal bays. The Vorstadt synagogue of 
Lvov and the synagogue at Zholkva are the most character- 
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istic examples of this type of hall. This type is exemplified by 
Rzeszow (Reia), Maciejow, Vilna, Nowogrodek, Lutzk, Lan- 
cut, and other places. 

The four-pillared synagogue can be considered one of 
the highlights of synagogue architecture. Its validity can be 
seen in the fact that many of the contemporary and later 
wooden synagogues were designed with four timber-posts 
surrounding a bimah. This was structurally superfluous, as 
timber can bridge relatively large spans. It is also interesting 
to note the prevalence of similar concepts in the vernacular 
synagogue architecture of far-away North Africa. The four-pil- 
lared, stone-vaulted 14'-century synagogue of Tomar, Portu- 
gal, has different proportions, but still reflects the basic idea 
of the four-pillar plan. 

The exterior appearance of these buildings reflected both 
local conditions and influences of the architecture of the pe- 
riod. Many of the nine-bay synagogues, especially those which 
stood outside the city walls, were built as fortresses, as clearly 
expressed in the elevations. These included a roof surrounded 
by a fortified parapet equipped with loopholes and sometimes 
with small towers, as part of the arcaded attic-story typi- 
cal of the Polish Renaissance. This exterior appeared in the 
Vorstadt (suburban) synagogue of Lvov, and in the Zholkva, 
Lutzk, Pinsk, and other 17'*-century synagogues. These fea- 
tures were adopted for the needs of defense against the Cos- 
sacks or the Tatars. 

Location of the synagogue in medieval and early mod- 
ern times shows a great variety. When located in the core ofa 
medieval town, it appears usually in the courtyard well hidden 
from the street facade, like the two synagogues in Sopron (for- 
merly Odenburg, in Hungary). But if the synagogue stands in 
a Jewish quarter it may have a quite exposed location like the 
Altneuschul in Prague. In some cases the synagogue may be 
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Drawing 7. The fortress-type Vorstadt synagogue in Lvov. Unusual features 
include two guild rooms on either side of the entrance, and a pillory. After A. 
Grotte, “Deutsche, boehmische und polnische Synagogentypen vom x1. Bis 
Anfang des x1x. Jahrhunderts,’ MGEJK, VuI-V111, Frankfurt on the Main. 
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located on the city wall, like the medieval synagogue in Mari- 
bor or the Stara Boznica in Cracow-Kazimierz, in which case 
the synagogue’s wall is the city wall at the same time, which 
may influence the synagogue’s fenestration. 

The location of the entrance of the synagogue varies ac- 
cording to the building’s micro-location and the design of 
the interior. In the Altneuschul in Prague and the Alte-Schul 
in Cracow, the entrance is off-center in the southern wall. In 
other Romanesque and Gothic synagogues (Speyer, Worms, 
Fuerth, Frankfurt, and elsewhere) the entrance is in the sec- 
tor furthest from the bimah. Only in the 16" century was a 
firm decision taken on the question of the location of the en- 
trance, following the ruling in Joseph Caro’s Shulhan Arukh, 
although for some time synagogues continued to be built with 
unorientated entrances. This informal location was typical of 
small medieval structures, notwithstanding the basic symme- 
try of the synagogue interior. 


WOODEN SYNAGOGUES IN POLAND. The Polish wooden 
synagogues constitute a unique architectural genre, an expres- 
sion of a Jewish folk art which developed especially from the 
mid-17" century under the influence of the Polish vernacu- 
lar tradition. It spread over the entire Jewish settlement area 
of eastern Europe side by side with the four-pillar stone syn- 
agogues. Many of these synagogues were designed and built 
by Jewish craftsmen. The Jewish builder, aware of his special 
theme, began by giving the eaves an upward curve, and piled 
roof on roof. In a later period the form of building becomes 
quiet and restrained, but in the 17"* century the synagogues 
were imaginative, dynamic compositions inside and out, of a 
complex design. The plan was generally simple, a square mea- 
suring in the interior about 15 by 15 meters. The women’s hall 
was an annex, or sometimes built as an internal gallery. Char- 
acteristic is the special additional “winter room,’ designed as 
a shelter for very cold weather, which was generally plastered 
to facilitate heating. 

The oldest known timber building was at Chodorov 
near Lvov, built in 1651. The roof over the central chamber 
is internally lined with wooden planks, with the central por- 
tion shaped like a barrel-vault. The wall paintings were done 
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Drawing 8. Section of the fortress-type synagogue of Pinsk, 1640, showing 
the vaulting, the bimah structure, and the outside crenellation. From M. 
and K. Peichotka, Wooden Synagogues, Warsaw, 1959. 
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Drawing 9. Perspective section of the synagogue at Wolpa, Poland, built in 
the early 18" century. The four central timber posts enclose the bimah. From 
M. and K. Piechotke, Wooden Synagogues, Warsaw, 1954. 


by Israel b. Mordecai and Isaac b. Judah Leib. The same art- 
ists executed the drawings in the Gwozdziec Synagogue, 
which had an octagonal wooden dome over the center. Many 
other famous wooden synagogues were known, such as Jablo- 
nov, Lutomirsk, Zabludow, Wolpa, and countless more. Most 
of them were built at the end of the 17" or the beginning of 
the 18" century. The tradition also spread swiftly westward, 
and in 1767 a wooden synagogue was built at Kurnik near 
Posen. This synagogue had a quiet and restrained exterior 
and contained wooden columns in the classical Tuscan order, 
common in the manor houses of landed gentry in the re- 
gion. Inside was a very complex timber vaulting, adorned 
with paintings and wood carvings. The wooden synagogues 
spread into Germany, the best known among them being 
at Beckhofen, Horb (presently at the Israel Museum, Jeru- 
salem), and Kirchheim. The construction of the walls in east- 
ern Poland was of horizontal beams of fir or pine, with dove- 
tail joints at the corners and interior plank lining. The normal 
construction in western Poland was an oak frame covered 
with pinewood planks. The wooden synagogues built in south 
Germany according to the Polish tradition changed their ex- 
terior appearance due to the half-timber (frame and plaster 
fillings) system used in Germany. Internally, these build- 
ings retained their traditional form and finish, and their wall 
paintings. 


SPANISH SYNAGOGUES. Historical circumstances created 
two periods in the history of Spanish Jewry - the medieval 
period, until the expulsion in 1492, and the “Sephardi” period, 
associated with the Spanish-speaking communities established 
in various parts of the world after the expulsions. 
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A type of synagogue interior was created among Spanish 
Jewry which made a contribution to the recurring problem 
of balance between the ark and the bimah. This solution 
much later found further expression and development in It- 
aly. 

In terms of architectural language Spanish synagogues 
followed Islamic forms. Synagogues built during the Golden 
Age of Muslim Spain did not survive, but even those built in 
Christian Spain were of Moorish design and reveal only traces 
of western influence in their “mudejar” decorative schemes. To 
adorn their synagogue walls the Jews employed verses from 
the Bible, written in elegant Spanish characters, in emulation 
of their Muslim neighbors, who adorned their mosques with 
verses from the Koran. The two best-known synagogue build- 
ings in Spain are at Toledo. One seems to have been built in the 
second half of the 13 century by Joseph ibn Shushan. It was 
confiscated at the beginning of the 15" century by the Church 
authorities and ultimately became known as the Church of 
Santa Maria la Blanca. Like most medieval synagogues, this 
building is modest in its exterior and splendid within. Its 
plan and structure are characteristic of a mosque. Four long 
arcades, which carry a flat beam-ceiling, divide the interior 
into five bays. The arches are horseshoe-shaped and the pillar 
capitals are richly carved. The pillar bases in the two central 
colonnades are adorned with glazed tiles. Small circular win- 
dows in the western wall apparently belonged to the women’s 
hall, which no longer exists. Despite the building’s relatively 
small size (22 x 28 m.) the interior still looks spacious, due to 
the rhythm created by the horseshoe arches and the columns. 
The second building (later the El Transito Church) is in the 
former ancient Jewish quarter of Toledo. It was the synagogue 
of Samuel ha-Levi Abulafia, minister of Pedro the Cruel, and 
built about the year 1357. The plan is that of a rectangular hall 
of long proportions, 9% x 23 m. The walls are decorated with 
carved “mudejar” foliage. Lines of verses from the Psalms al- 
ternating with decorative patterns surround the hall beneath, 
and above is the arcaded clerestory. The walls of the women’s 
section are also decorated with ornamental writings, verses 
from the Song of Miriam. The niche in the eastern wall was 
initially made for the ark, and inscriptions on each side of it 
record the erection of the building by Samuel Abulafia. The 
windows of the clerestory are fitted with alabaster grilles, ad- 
mitting a diffused light. 

The form of the bimah in medieval Spain is known from 
miniatures and 13'+-century illuminated manuscripts. At first it 
seems to have been of minor importance: It was apparently of 
alight timber construction and found its place ultimately near 
the western end of the hall opposite the ark. It is possible that 
in the synagogue of Cordoba the bimah was even attached to 
the western wall. This initiated a longitudinal layout in which 
ark and bimah balance out, a method later fully exploited in 
Italy. The expulsion of 1492 put an end to any further evolu- 
tion in Spain itself, but a tradition of an elegantly appointed, 
well-balanced interior and a memory of juxtaposed ark and 
bimah remained with the exiles. 
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THE SEPHARDI DIASPORA AFTER THE EXPULSION. The 
settlement of *Marranos exiled from Spain, who in the 17 
century set up new communities in Holland and England, in- 
troduced new customs into Jewish religious tradition. Their 
connection with their Spanish past was broken and they had 
to build their life anew, and in their synagogue building the 
influence of local custom was strongly felt. The great syna- 
gogue of the Portuguese community at Amsterdam, built in 
the years 1671-75, was influenced by the building style of the 
Dutch churches of that time, just as the Spanish and Portu- 
guese synagogue in Bevis Marks, London, built in 1701, re- 
sembled meeting houses of the Nonconformists in England. 
The form of women’s gallery in both these buildings later be- 
came typical. But the seating layout, and above all the polar- 
ized ark-bimah relationship, reflected Italian practice and the 
legacy of Spanish synagogues. 


PALESTINE SYNAGOGUES. In Palestine synagogues of the 
four-column hall type were built by both the Sephardi and 
Ashkenazi communities. This type was quickly absorbed, 
and was further modified by the use of the Byzantine internal 
space concept of four pillars carrying a dome on pendentives. 
The four-columned synagogues in Palestine are the Ashke- 
nazi synagogue of the “Ari” and the Sephardi synagogue of 
R. Isaac Aboab at Safed, the Avraham Avinu Synagogue in 
Hebron (destroyed in 1929), as well as the Elijah and the Istan- 
bul synagogues, both in the Old City of Jerusalem, destroyed 
in 1948 and rebuilt in 1971. These two synagogues are part of 
a unique ensemble of four synagogues: Yohanan ben Zakkai 
Synagogue, the Eliyahu Hanavi Synagogue, the Haistambuli 
Synagogue, and among them the Emtzai (Central) Synagogue. 
They occupy an area of 40 meters by 33 meters sharing com- 
mon features: since at the time the synagogues had been built, 
the Jews were not allowed to erect structures higher than those 
of the Arabs surrounding them, consequently their floors are 
three meters lower than the surrounding street level and their 
roofs do not protrude in height, but form a continuous whole 
together with the surrounding roofs. They have no exterior 
windows, only windows facing the interior courtyards, and 
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Drawing 10. Bevis Marks, London, built in 1701. From R. Wischnitzer, The 
Architecture of the European Synagogue, Philadelphia, 1964. 
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their entrances are modestly concealed. From the outside they 
appear to be an unremarkable agglomeration of buildings. 
The most important among them, the Yohanan ben Zakkai 
synagogue, has a double ark in the eastern wall. It has been 
explained in three ways: 1. As this synagogue is the continu- 
ation of the 13'*-century Ramban Synagogue, which was a 
longish hall with two naves, this division called for two arks. 2. 
Bukharan Jews built double arks, because the Bukharan Emir- 
ate obligated the Jewish community to keep the Koran in the 
synagogue. As they did not want to keep the Torah and the 
Koran together, they built two arks. 3. The Jerusalem Talmud 
states that the children of Israel traveled through the desert 
with two arks in front of them. The second ark contained the 
broken tablets of the covenant. 

The Ashkenazim built their spiritual center a short dis- 
tance to the north of the old synagogue, in the courtyard 
later known as the Hurva (Ruin) Synagogue of Rabbi *Judah 
ha-Hasid. 


SYNAGOGUES IN TURKEY AND IN THE ARAB COUNTRIES. 
Many thousands of Spanish Jews were welcomed to the 
Ottoman Empire in the 16» century. The 68 synagogues of 
Salonika were mostly destroyed in the great fire of 1917, but 
it is known that they were without any exterior ostentation. 
Beit Shaul, the most monumental, had a double-leveled facade 
with small windows and a segmental pediment over the cen- 
tral bay. The few synagogues in Istanbul, Edirne, and Izmir 
are similar, a kind of middle way between Byzantine and Se- 
phardi traditions. 

Cairo had some 30 synagogues between the two world 
wars, Alexandria had over 20, including the Eliyahu ha-Navi, 
the only one existing today, which was enlarged in 1865 by 
two side-aisles with galleries showing a strong western influ- 
ence. The francophone Judeo-Egyptian culture created ex- 
quisite synagogues, which after 1956 fell into decay as Jews 
left the country. 

In North Africa an autochthonous Jewish culture existed 
before the arrival of Spanish Jews, who soon became domi- 
nant in the region. Still, architecturally, the famous Danan 
synagogue and the Sadoun synagogue, both in Fez (Morocco), 
deployed autochthonous forms. The newly restored Danan 
synagogue, created in the 17'* century, has an elongated rect- 
angular floor plan, with three central columns carrying a tim- 
ber roof. It is characterized by the bipolar arrangement having 
the ark in the eastern wall and the bimah sunk in the western 
wall, as well as a women's gallery on the southern perimeter 
wall. The Saba synagogue in Fez, along with a series of other, 
North African synagogues, displays four central pillars in the 
manner of Polish synagogues. 

The Great Synagogue of Algier (1865, architect Viala du 
Sorbier) exemplifies European influence with its western-type 
Oriental style, which returns to its region of origin, but betrays 
the double condition of its constitutive elements. The syna- 
gogue in Rue de Paris in Tunis (1932-37) shows the same ten- 
dency, albeit in a 20"-century classicist-deco manner. 
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The Great Synagogue of Baghdad was described by the 
traveler Benjamin of Tudela in the 12 century as a building 
which apparently contained a columned hall opening onto a 
courtyard, as in a typical mosque, and magnificently adorned 
with ornamental lettering similar to that of Spanish syna- 
gogues. The famous synagogue at Fostat was a Coptic basilica 
built in the ninth century. In Damascus there existed a vaulted 
synagogue consisting of a hall with three bays, the only one of 
this type in eastern countries. The Aleppo synagogue (built in 
the ninth century and restored for the last time in 1992) resem- 
bled in principle the layout of the ancient mosques of Cairo - 
Amru and Ibn-Touloun - both of the internal courtyard type. 
The Aleppo synagogue had its separately roofed bimah in the 
middle of the courtyard, where normally the mosque well is 
placed. The congregation is here seated in the porticoes sur- 
rounding the courtyard, and the ark is placed analogically to 
the “mihrab.” This is the most pronounced case of Islamic in- 
fluence on synagogue design. 


ITALIAN SYNAGOGUES. Jews had lived in Italy from the be- 
ginning of the Christian era and they preserved ancient lo- 
cal traditions. Italy had also absorbed Ashkenazi Jews who 
continued to reside there in growing numbers, and after the 
expulsion of 1492, exiles from Spain. Jews from the Levant 
also established merchant outposts, notably in Venice. The 
“bipolar” interior plan, whereby the ark and the bimah were 
placed at the opposing ends of an axial layout, was an impor- 
tant achievement in synagogue design. The synagogues in 
Italy, as in the other Diaspora centers, generally lacked exte- 
rior distinction, and there was nothing novel introduced in 
the way of structure. The popular methods of construction 
and covering were the “monastic vault,’ as in the Ashkenazi 
synagogue (Scuola Tedesca) at Padua; barrel-vaulting of vari- 
ous types with or without lunettes; coffered ceilings, and other 
components currently employed in Italy in the 16", 17", and 
18' centuries. 

The synagogue hall sometimes formed part of a large 
building, which included several additional units such as a 
bet midrash, the offices of the community, etc., and was fre- 
quently in the upper story. The decorative schemes were Re- 
naissance, Mannerist, Baroque, or Rococo, the function of the 
ornamentation being to cover and to fill wall and ceiling sur- 
faces without the use of representational art. 

The bipolar hall of the Italian synagogues took final 
shape only in the 16 and 17" centuries; very little is known 
about the seating layout and place of the bimah in earlier 
synagogues. The unique contribution of Italian Jewry to ar- 
chitecture was in those intimate spatial schemes with ark and 
bimah at two opposite ends. In some of them highly imagi- 
native variations occurred. In Pesaro and Ancona, the tevah 
(bimah) which is attached to the western wall is built on col- 
umns one story above the hall floor level, permitting axial en- 
try into the hall facing the ark. (The only two remaining Pro- 
ven¢al synagogues, of Carpentras and Cavaillon, both rebuilt 
in the 18 century in Rococo style, also have a similar layout, 
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Drawing u1. The Spanish synagogue in Venice, following a bipolar plan. From 
J. Pinkerfeld, The Synagogues of Italy, Jerusalem, 1954. 


with the bimah elevated on columns high enough to provide 
enough headroom for axial, direct access underneath.) This 
resembled the regional practice of placing the church high 
altars over a crypt. 

One of the most beautiful examples was the Sephardi 
synagogue at Ferrara, built in the middle of the 17" century 
and later remodeled. Here the bimah was placed opposite the 
ark in the intersection of the main axis with the axis of en- 
trance. But in most cities, especially in the north, a solution 
took shape which placed the bimah against the western wall 
and elevated it. Frequently it was not regarded as sufficient to 
place the ark against the wall, but it was placed in a niche or 
an apsidal space, as in the Canton Synagogue in Venice. The 
use of a symmetrical layout of two flights of stairs gave an op- 
portunity for varied Baroque bimah arrangements. Most im- 
portant was the almost universally practiced seating layout, 
like that of the British House of Commons, the congregation 
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being seated in two equal parts facing each other and divided 
by the aisle or “walk” connecting bimah and ark. Thus every 
worshiper could equally face both foci, and the traditional 
space conflict was resolved. The most important of the north 
Italian synagogues is the Spanish synagogue in Venice, Scuola 
Grande Spagnola. Built in the middle of the 16" century, it was 
redesigned in the middle of the 17" by the famous Baldassare 
Longhena, architect of the Baroque church of Santa Maria 
della Salute and other monuments in Venice. Within the rect- 
angular interior, an elliptical women’s gallery surrounds the 
upper part of the hall. The ark and bimah are placed, respec- 
tively, at the eastern and western walls, with the typical Italian 
seating of the congregation on both sides of the aisle, as de- 
scribed above. This work of Venetian Baroque easily outshines 
other synagogues in Venice. Of a similar layout are the nearby 
Levantine, the Ashkenazi (Tedesca), the Scuola Canton, and 
the Italiana, all built in the 17° century in the ghetto. 

Italian synagogues left to Jewish art a fine tradition of 
skilled craftsmanship and furnishing. The Baroque decora- 
tion schemes were of a standard equaling the finest Italian 
gentile work. Torah arks from Italy may be found in several 
museums in the world. Some of the small Italian communi- 
ties, now finally dissolved, have transferred all their furnish- 
ings to Israel, in order to be set up anew in synagogues there. 
The furniture of the synagogue of Conegliano Veneto has 
now been refitted at the Italian Synagogue in Jerusalem; that 
of Vittorio Veneto has been fully reconstructed in the Israel 
Museum in Jerusalem. 


[Aharon Kashtan / Rudolf Klein (2"4 ed.)] 


Enlightenment and Haskalah - Synagogues in the 18 
Century 

The 17 and 18" century Enlightenment brought about pro- 
found changes in western societies: the Christian outlook 
gradually weakened, rationalism came to the fore, and tradi- 
tional social hierarchy started to lose its significance. All these 
developments prepared the ground for greater civil liberties 
for minority groups too - religious and ethnic alike —- includ- 
ing the Jews, and eventually the French Revolution and Na- 
poleonic Code granted full civil rights to the Jews for the first 
time in western history. Although after Napoleon the situa- 
tion partially reverted to pre-Napoleonic conditions, in the 
long run the ideas of Liberty, Equality and Fraternity theo- 
retically eradicated racial and religious prejudices. These ex- 
ternal changes initiated further changes within Jewish society. 
The *Haskalah, the Jewish counterpart of the Enlightenment, 
came into being, bringing about secularism and fostering 
emancipation. 

Although France was the leading country in implement- 
ing the aforementioned ideas, large-scale Jewish emancipa- 
tion started in German lands, as these countries — particu- 
larly their eastern regions - had a sizeable Jewish population. 
The first synagogues emerged here during the early 18" cen- 
tury after the medieval expulsion. In the politically backward, 
strictly feudal Germany some rulers sought to attract Jewish 
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traders and craftsmen to their territories, feeling they would 
stimulate economic development. They protected the Jewish 
communities under their care and sometimes took an inter- 
est in the building of synagogues, as in the Heidenreutergasse 
synagogue, Berlin (1714) and the synagogue at Ansbach, Ba- 
varia (1746). At Woerlitz, Saxony, the Duke of Anhalt-Dessau 
built a synagogue in his park (1790) in the form of a circu- 
lar Temple of Vesta. The Haskalah and the reform movement 
also started in Germany, changing slowly the traditional syn- 
agogue service, and consequently the interior arrangement 
of reform synagogues, from the early 19" century. Already in 
some neo-Classical synagogues the bimah was moved to the 
east, although this would become widespread only in the sec- 
ond half of the 19» century. 

The synagogue of Leghorn in Italy was built in 1714 ina 
graceful southern Baroque style with two tiers of galleries. In 
England the chief synagogue built during this period was the 
Great Synagogue, London (1790), by James Spiller, a pupil of 
James Wyatt. Among the features of this neo-Classic building 
were rows of Ionic columns and a round-arched niche which 
contained the ark. Screened by two columns and flanked by 
Ionic pilasters, this motif was derived from Roman architec- 
ture via Andrea Palladio and Robert Adam. Some Georgian 
synagogues of interest were also built in the United States, such 
as the Touro Synagogue at Newport, Rhode Island (1763) and 
the synagogue at Charleston, South Carolina (1797), crowned 
with a double-tiered octagonal lantern. 


19 Century to World War 1 

In 19'+-century Europe more synagogues were built than dur- 
ing all the preceding periods together. This was due mainly 
to two factors: Jewish emancipation and the urbanization of 
Europe. Until the 19" century the vast majority of central and 
eastern European Jews lived in villages and small towns, erect- 
ing indistinct synagogues or gathering for prayer in homes. 
When they moved to major urban settlements, their con- 
centration grew and major places of worship were needed. 
In many countries the gentiles even liked the idea of having 
the Jews gathered in fewer places for easier surveillance. The 
number of urban synagogues rose, their scale and prominence 
reaching hitherto unseen levels. Still, until the revolutions of 
1848 they remained in a restrained framework of neo-Classi- 
cism or early Romanticism. 

Neo-Classicism is the period which witnesses a break- 
through in synagogue architecture in central and eastern Eu- 
rope: The famous German neo-Classicist architect, Friedrich 
Weinbrenner, created his synagogue in Karlsruhe (1798) in 
the spirit of French revolutionary architecture and quoted 
the Temple of Solomon, equating implicitly the synagogue 
with the Temple for the first time in modern central Euro- 
pean history. Although the actual synagogue was built in the 
courtyard, there were two tapering pylons on the street front, 
recalling Egyptian architecture. The floor plan of the syna- 
gogue was an elongated rectangle with a central bimah. The 
adjoining buildings contained a ritual bath; community offices 
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were added in 1810, and they created a monumental ensemble 
together with the actual synagogue. 

Other neo-Classical synagogues of note were those in 
the Rue Notre Dame in Paris (1819-20), the Seitenstettengasse 
in Vienna (albeit with some Baroque traces, as the elliptical 
floor plan which suited the reform service, 1824) and in Mu- 
nich (1826), the Obuda Synagogue in the city today called 
Budapest (1820-21), the ponderous New Synagogue in Lon- 
don (1838), and the Beth Elohim in Charleston (1841), a par- 
ticularly fine example of the Greek revival. A new flavor was 
added by Napoleon’s campaign in Egypt (1798), which created 
a fashion for Egyptian details, sometimes combined with the 
Greek, as in Copenhagen (1833) or in some synagogues in the 
United States. 

As early as 1838, Gottfried Semper, the great 19'"-century 
German architect, created the synagogue in Dresden based 
on a Byzantine floor plan, a strict neo-Romanesque exterior 
and an Oriental interior. The exterior architectural language 
referred to the style of great German Romanesque cathedrals, 
though the proportions and scale were different. The interior 
referred to the Oriental origin of the Jews, particularly to the 
Spanish period before expulsion, to which all Oriental-style 
synagogues began to refer. This duality depicted the double- 
layered Jewish identity of the period, which corresponded with 
the idea of the Jews as the “Asiatics of Europe.” Semper, as a 
theoretician, also paved the way for 19"'-century synagogue 
architecture with his Bekleidungstheorie (theory of cladding), 
which served as a theoretical base for the Oriental-style syna- 
gogues, the most widespread genre of architecture created for 
Jews before modernism. ‘The floor plan of the prayer room in 
his Dresden synagogue is a square with an eastern bimah in 
front of the ark. 

The second half of the 19 century was the heyday of 
European synagogue building, as a result of a combination of 
fortuitous factors that contributed to the birth of large-scale 
representative synagogues almost all over Europe. First, the 
successful revolutions of 1848 led to full civil rights for the 
Jews in most of Europe, resulting in spectacular advances for 
Jewish entrepreneurs and intellectuals and their communities, 
which wished to display their success in architectural terms. 
Second, after neo-Classicism elapsed, the emergence of Ro- 
manticism and Eclecticism (Free Style) in particular changed 
the scale of architecture, which lost its previous coherence of 
style and compactness of form. The hitherto compact masses 
started to dissolve, the obligatory architectural language to 
vanish. This milieu amplified the Jewish tendencies toward 
representation, and synagogues became conspicuous elements 
of the townscape. The primary concern of synagogue design 
shifted from the interior to the exterior, becoming a great en- 
deavor to create an appropriate appearance for the gentiles. 
The interior became more longish with, a bimah removed 
from the center and shifted to the eastern wall, where it cre- 
ated together with the ark an altar-like monumental compo- 
sition. Consequently seating arrangements in the synagogue 
changed radically from concentrically placed benches/chairs 
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around the bimah to a longitudinal arrangement in which all 
benches faced the east as in Catholic churches. Gradually the 
proportions got even closer to the longitudinal basilical layout 
of Catholic churches. Abolishing the duality of ark and bimah 
suggested that the duality between a given location in the Di- 
aspora and the Holy Land had ended: Jews were accepted ev- 
erywhere, they were at home among the gentiles. The wish to 
return to Jerusalem vanished among Reform Jews. A large al- 
tar-like mizrah uniting the bimah and ark answered the needs 
of the Reform service, with choral and organ music as well as 
preaching in local language. For the majority of secularized 
synagogue-goers Hebrew became as exotic as Latin for Cath- 
olic worshipers. Besides the basilical plan, the central plan 
gained ground again, albeit usually without its original raison 

‘tre, the central bimah. The large external dome necessitated 
the central or nearly central floor plan. 

In the 1850s major so-called Moorish-style synagogues 
came into being in German lands and regions under German 
influence - central and eastern Europe, the Balkans, and over- 
seas. The two most grandiose examples, the Dohany Street 
synagogue in Budapest (1852-57) and the Oranienburger- 
strasse Synagogue in Berlin (1855-66), seated over 3,000 wor- 
shipers, mainly middle-class people, as evidenced by period 
engravings. Although this spectacular development was fueled 
by the Reform Jews - mainly the very rich and assimilated - 
the Orthodox gradually followed these trends with a signifi- 
cant time lag. Still, they left the bimah in the center. 

Nonetheless, synagogue style — so often discussed among 
19'h-century Jews, architects, and critics alike - has never come 
into being. This reflects the fact that Judaism cannot be trans- 
lated into form even in its watered-down, “reform” version. 
Synagogues were built in a mixture of styles, which sometimes 
showed more Western revivals — neo-Romanesque, neo-Re- 
naissance, neo-Byzantine - and sometimes more Oriental 
features — Islamic, Egyptian, Assyrian. The Gothic revival was 
rarely a factor, being considered Christian, as for instance in 
the cases of the Meisel Synagogue in Prague, the synagogue in 
Budweis (Ceskoje Budejovice), or the Gothic synagogues built 
by Max Fleischer in Vienna. The first, breakthrough genera- 
tion of 19"*-century synagogues was built mainly in Oriental 
style, as an association with the golden age of Spanish Jewry, 
like, for instance, the Cologne synagogue (1861), the Central 
Synagogue, London (1870), the Florence synagogue (1880), 
and the St. Petersburg (Choral Temple) synagogue (1893). 
The style was brought by German congregations to the United 
States, where it was widely adopted, as in Temple Emmanuel, 
New York (1868), Rodef Shalom, Philadelphia (1869-70), and 
Plum Street Temple, Cincinnati, Ohio (1866), with its 13 domes 
and two minarets. 

Late in the century the Classical style sometimes re- 
turned to favor and was adopted by the U.S. architect Arnold 
*Brunner on the evidence of the newly published remains of 
ancient synagogues in Erez Israel. There was a new spate of re- 
vivals, including Renaissance, Georgian, Baroque, and in con- 
tinental Europe neo-Romanesque, propagated by the German 
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Jewish architect Edwin Oppler. He maintained that, as Jews 
were Germans of Jewish faith and not Asiatics of Europe, they 
should use the local, national style. Oppler’s thinking was in- 
fluenced by the first major antisemitic waves of the 1870s and 
1880s which swept over Europe. In the Hapsburg Empire and 
neighboring countries to the east and south, this antisemitic 
wave did not cause major changes in architectural style. 

More importantly than style in the second half of the 
19'" century, composition of masses in synagogues was also a 
surrogate, an “as if” genre, loosely following forms of differ- 
ent gentile buildings. (A similar influence was at work at the 
medieval Altneuschul in Prague, but this was a singular case.) 
Architecturally, the Reform synagogue was a new genre which 
needed a new expression. In mid-19'*-century Germany, for in- 
stance, the architects and Jewish community leaders launched 
competitions to create a suitable typology for the new syna- 
gogues, without actual building. These entries were published 
and served later as guidelines for designing synagogues. Based 
on these examples and the gentile templates - churches, pub- 
lic buildings, and factory buildings - a wide range of com- 
positional types emerged. Thus, in terms of composition of 
volume, synagogues in the 19 century can be classified as vil- 
lage-house-type synagogues, burgher-house type, Protestant- 
church type, Catholic-church/cathedral type, Temple type (ref- 
erences to Solomon's Temple in Jerusalem), factory-hall type, 
central Byzantine type, palace type, and combinations of these 
types. The choice between these types depended on the urban 
location, the intention and standing of the local Jewish com- 
munity, and the restrictions of the municipality. 

Orthodox communities which came into being as a re- 
action to the rapid reform process in the second half the 19 
century clung to older patterns - central bimah and somewhat 
restrained scale and decoration. However, they soon started to 
compete with the reformers, and by the end of the 19 century 
Orthodox synagogues often became indistinguishable in the 
exterior from their Reform counterparts in major cities. 

Urban settings also changed remarkably in the 19* cen- 
tury. The hitherto hidden, or at least well-concealed, syna- 
gogue appeared on exposed urban locations, close to the 
town center on major street crossings, or even on the center 
of squares, sometimes on the main square of the town or city. 
In the beginning synagogues were still built behind fences - 
these fences were rather formal, ie., transparent and richly 
decorated — but later this tradition was abandoned. In regions 
where virulent antisemitism was to be expected - numerous 
Berlin synagogues demonstrate this - the synagogue was in 
the courtyard, represented on the street facade by the com- 
munity building. 


Between the World Wars 

Emerging modernism pushed aside the issue of style, stressing 
function and clear composition of simple volumes. Modern- 
ism can be read as a reaction against highly decorated neo- 
styles and at the same time seen as the right expression for 
the Jews - abandoning the visual representation (carved im- 
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age), establishing universal, cosmopolitan expression by us- 
ing abstract language. 

During the first two decades of the 20" century, a period 
often labeled proto-modernism, this reaction limited itself to 
a simplification of design rather than complete abandonment 
of historical revivals. Later, generally after World War 1, ar- 
chitects influenced by the theories of functionalism produced 
bare and stark synagogues, without conscious reference to any 
previous period. An early example of simplified design was the 
Anshe Maariv Synagogue in Chicago (1890-91) by the famous 
partnership of Dankmar *Adler and Louis Sullivan. Among 
the outstanding early 20*-century synagogues were those of 
Essen (1913) and Zurich (1923-24) and two Amsterdam syna- 
gogues, which aspired to simplicity and an ingenious use of 
the local Dutch brickwork: the Linnaeus Straat Synagogue 
by Jacob *Baars and the Jacob Obrechtsplein Synagogue by 
Harry *Elte (both 1928). 

In his 1924 competition entry for a synagogue in Hietz- 
ing, a residential suburb of Vienna, architect Richard J. *Neu- 
tra produced one of the first synagogue designs consisting of a 
flat-roofed building organized around an interior open court- 
yard. Both Josef Hoffman, the Viennese architect, and Peter 
Behrens of Berlin submitted proposals in a competition held 
in 1926 by the Jewish community in Zilina (formerly Sillein 
or Zsolna) in former Czechoslovakia, today Slovak Republic. 
Peter Behrens got the commission, and his monolithic, low- 
domed, square, massive structure was built in 1931. Josef Hoff- 
man made several submissions: one indicates the synagogue 
as a hemispheric dome resting on a low substructure; another 
design shows his intention to create a tent-shaped pyramid 
of glass rising out of an enclosing substructure of rectilinear 
form. These schemes preceded similar synagogue designs later 
built in the United States. Important modern synagogues, 
which were architecturally pioneering and prophetic, were 
built or proposed in Europe from the 1920s to World War 1, 
when the open flexible plan with the expandable sanctuary 
space was first being realized. 

In this period, once again Germany produced the artisti- 
cally most advanced synagogues, until the Nazi takeover. Fritz 
Landauer built the compact and purist synagogue in Plauen 
(1929-30), which stood in the forefront of modern architec- 
ture with its simple monolithic mass, elevated on pillars, and 
industrial-looking rhythm of small windows and white un- 
decorated walls, as well as a larger asymmetrically positioned 
modernist oculus containing the Star of David. A bit more 
conservative was the great Oberstrasse Temple in Hamburg 
(1931, E. Asher and R. Friedman), with its strict symmetrical 
massing and windowless walls covered with stone. 

Functionalist simplicity characterized the Dollis Hill 
Synagogue, London (1937) by Sir Owen Williams. The seat- 
ing arrangement reflected British tradition, and the hexagonal 
windows refer to the idea of the Star of David and represent a 
novelty in European architecture of the period. Here the ar- 
chitect dispensed with the gallery supports by means of cor- 
rugated walls and ceiling. 
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The early modern synagogue in Erez Israel is a case in 
point. A synagogue in Haderah (1935) includes a watchtower 
and a courtyard to provide shelter for 2,000 people in case 
of attack. Its architectural language is a combination of pure 
modernist volumes and traditional arcades, as well as small 
windows resembling Muslim tradition. The Jeshurun syna- 
gogue, Jerusalem (1934-35), features small windows, modern- 
ist masses clad with stone. 

In America during the period between the two wars 
functionalist architecture was not very popular. Therefore, 
Temple Emmanuel in New York City, designed in 1930, pos- 
sesses a combination of Romanesque portals, Gothic flying 
buttresses, and Moorish towers. 


After World War 11 

World War 11 represented a watershed not only in gentile 
architecture but also in synagogue building throughout Eu- 
rope. Modernism became officially accepted by the welfare 
states in Europe and lost its previous elitist aura, often be- 
coming a simplified, cheap common language. War destruc- 
tion necessitated the building of synagogues, but European 
Jewry, decimated by the Holocaust, did not need and did not 
want to erect manifest synagogues. Instead small-scale, mod- 
est, functional synagogues came into being. In the Commu- 
nist Bloc religion was suppressed and very few synagogues 
were constructed; far more were destroyed - either directly, 
or by neglect. 

These circumstances changed the manner of expression 
as well, which often concentrated on the correct display of 
function. Traditional visual symbolism in the circumstances 
of post-World War 11 synagogues lost its significance for two 
reasons: impressing the gentiles in the manner of 19"*-century 
synagogues was pointless after the Holocaust; the significance 
and the coherence of the urban context which had previously 
necessitated a manifest synagogue also declined, and the need 
of declaration disappeared. All these and the puritanism of late 
modern architecture led to a minimal and austere language in 
the 1950s and 1960s in Europe. 

In America, which became the leading country of syn- 
agogue construction after World War 11, on the other hand, 
the large scale prevailed and a certain degree of representa- 
tion, but on the other hand, suburbanization changed the 
previous form and expression of synagogues, turning them 
into multi-purpose buildings. Since 1945 the synagogue has 
not been merely a house of worship but, in many instances, 
a community center consisting of a school, administrative of- 
fices, a gymnasium, and an assembly hall. 


[Rudolf Klein (24 ed.)] 


Later, however, ornament returned in another form. The 
complementary arts of painting, sculpture, textiles, mosaics, 
and stained glass were increasingly used in conjunction with 
architecture. Seeking to represent what the contemporary arts 
had to offer, the U.S. synagogue engaged the efforts of many 
eminent artists, who reinterpreted traditional Jewish ritual 
objects and symbols in a completely modern idiom. 
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SYNAGOGUES IN AMERICA. Park Synagogue in Cleveland, 
Ohio, designed by Eric *Mendelsohn in 1948, was conceived 
as a hemispheric dome enclosing the synagogue proper and 
rising from a long, low, flat-roofed structure, similar in form 
to the 1926 design of Josef Hoffman. From the time Men- 
delsohn went to the United States from Palestine in 1941, until 
his death in 1959, he designed seven synagogues and commu- 
nity centers, of which only four have been built. The temple 
and community center for Congregation B’nai Amoona, St. 
Louis, Missouri (1946), was Mendelsohn’s first synagogue and 
also his first commission in the United States. In this design he 
expanded the sanctuary space into the entrance foyer and the 
social hall, thus increasing the Sabbath seating capacity of 600 
people to 1,500 for the High Holy Days. First devised by Cecil 
Moore in Tucson, Arizona (1946), this solution was used by 
Mendelsohn in a variety of ways. One other example was in 
the copper-clad, ten-rib steel sanctuary structure for Mount 
Zion Temple and Community Center in St. Paul, Minnesota, 
where the rich interior sanctuary space is again expanded into 
the foyer and assembly hall. Mendelsohn’s sketches for syna- 
gogues indicate clearly the ideas which are manifested in the 
distinctive character of each building. 

In many synagogues which Percival *Goodman designed, 
beginning with B'nai Israel Synagogue in Millburn, New Jer- 
sey (1951), the strong architectural expression of the ark both 
on the interior and the exterior of the structure is a dominant 
recurring theme. In Congregation Shaarey Zedek, in Detroit, 
Michigan, which Goodman designed in association with Al- 
bert Kahn, the sanctuary, dominant because of its location 
and height (100 feet at the ark), is flanked at the sides by two 
social halls which form part of the same structure and serve 
as extensions of the space, since the congregation increases 
from 1,200 to 3,500 people on the High Holidays. The archi- 
tects made the social halls triangular in shape and separated 
them from the sanctuary by folding walls, in order to place the 
maximum number of congregants in the closest proximity to 
the bimah. When necessary, simultaneous functions can occur 
without interference; the separation of the side halls permits 
one to be used as an auditorium while the other is the main 
dining hall. Both halls may be used for dining, since a sepa- 
rate serving kitchen is provided off the auditorium hall. The 
three halls are linked by a reception space which allows sepa- 
rate access to each. Just as the sanctuary is the focal point of 
the building, the ark is the focal point of the sanctuary; thus 
the seating arrangement of this building is characteristic of 
the assembly type of plan. Frank Lloyd Wright responded to 
the idea of creating the synagogue for Beth Shalom in Phila- 
delphia (1954), as a tent on Mount Sinai. His pyramidal, tent- 
like structure is sheathed in glass, filling the interior with light. 
The scheme in the plan is capable of variations, so that it can 
be expanded or contracted as may be desired. 

The Reform movement, which began in Germany, pro- 
duced vital changes in the architecture of synagogues also 
in the United States. The simplification of the service, the 
new emphasis on the sermon, the mixed seating of men and 
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women, and the introduction of the organ brought the syna- 
gogue closer to the outward forms of Protestant Christianity 
and resulted in an architectural arrangement similar to that in 
a church or theater. The bimah was consequently taken from 
its traditional place in the center of the room and put in front 
of the ark on a platform at one end of it. In the United States 
this scheme was widely adopted by the Reform and Conserva- 
tive movements and also by some of the Orthodox congrega- 
tions. Many later designs, however, have indicated a reaction 
to the auditorium plan organization of the synagogue with 
bimah placed in the front of the ark, and the seats arranged 
to face the ark. The above-discussed, difficult problems of the 
plan arrangement, the double use of the sanctuary space, and 
the basic disposition of the synagogue interior, perhaps can- 
not be completely answered by the architect. Kneset Tifereth 
Israel synagogue in Port Chester, New York, by Philip John- 
son, is a well-executed design which directly confronts the 
problem of an expandable space. The building consists of a 
symmetrical plan in which the sanctuary and the social hall 
are actually combined in one large rectangular space, with the 
entrance at a passage separating the two. A movable screen 
isolates the sanctuary; the whole space can be opened when 
necessary. Buildings have been designed which have attempted 
to combine classrooms and the sanctuary, a social hall and the 
sanctuary, or a lobby, social hall, and the sanctuary, in order to 
increase the seating capacity for the High Holidays. This prob- 
lem, of an expanding and contracting space, is evident in many 
contemporary synagogues. Those architects who have not had 
this problem, but instead have been given a single space to de- 
sign, have usually created a more satisfactory structure, and 
the ancient central plan has been revived. This arrangement, 
which clearly provides a better architectural solution, does not 
provide for expansion of the seating space. 


[Richard Meier] 


Besides functional innovations in the United States, 
Louis I. *Kahn, one of the most talented architects in the coun- 
try, dealt with symbolic aspects of synagogue architecture ex- 
tensively, although little was constructed from these designs. 

After the Enlightenment there were a number of “spe- 
cialists” in synagogue architecture, such as, for example, the 
Austro-Hungarian architect Leopold Baumhorn, who cre- 
ated or rebuilt over 40 synagogues, or the American archi- 
tect Percival Goodman, who was also prolific in the heyday 
of synagogue construction in the United States; but probably 
Louis Kahn has been the only world-class modernist archi- 
tect who devoted major attention to the synagogue. In 1961 
Kahn started working for Mikveh Israel and created until 1972 
10 versions which demonstrate a transition from traditional 
boxy modernism, backed by a rational design philosophy, to 
a highly mystical never-built synagogue fiction: a complex of 
three detached units, a Sanctuary-House of Study; a Chapel - 
House of Prayer and School - and a House of the Community. 
From the fourth version Kahn introduced “light bottles,” large 
cylinders making the building fortress-like from the outside, 
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and in the interior showing up as large dark towers with light- 
emitting holes. This mystical symbolism was largely absent 
in post-Enlightenment synagogue history, but particularly 
in modern times. 

The Hurva Synagogue in the Old City of Jerusalem repre- 
sents Kahn’s last word in this genre. He conceived the Hurvah 
as anew building and not as a ruin: “The new building should 
itself consist of two buildings — an outer one which would ab- 
sorb the light and heat of the sun, and an inner one, giving 
the effect of a separate but related building. The inside build- 
ing would be a single chamber, resting on four points ... there 
are niches where candle services will be sung during certain 
ceremonies... the exterior will be visible through the niches 
which are in the stones. These stones are 16 foot square, the in- 
terior chambers are 10 foot square. The stones, like the stories 
of the Western Wall, will be golden in color; the interior will 
be rather silver in color. The spaces between them will be such 
as to allow a sufficient amount of light to enter from the outer 
chamber, and, completely surrounding the interior chamber, 
there will be an ambulatory from which people will also be 
able to witness a service taking place in the interior chamber. 
The construction of the building is like large leaves of a tree, 
allowing light to filter into the interior...” Kahn seems to have 
fallen into the same pitfall as had Herzl some seven decades 
earlier, the rebuilding of the Temple. No wonder his project 
was halted. It seems that Kahn has misunderstood Judaism - at 
least its post-Temple period — and its ambivalence and suspi- 
cion toward architecture as the materialization of ideas. 


[Rudolf Klein (2"4 ed.)] 


SYNAGOGUES IN EUROPE. In the postwar period in Eu- 
rope, few radical changes in planning were generally ad- 
opted, though from the late 1950s synagogues began to be 
constructed with main halls convertible for non-devotional 
purposes, and were built as part of a social complex includ- 
ing communal centers, old-age homes, and other buildings, 
as in the United States. Architectural techniques were much 
developed, however, with the use of reinforced concrete, steel- 
framed construction, glass walls, and other innovations. The 
visual effect was generally lighter than in the case of the solid 
and austere synagogues of the period between the wars. After 
World War 11 a number of synagogues were built by the small 
returning Jewish communities in Germany, where nearly all 
major synagogues had been destroyed by the Nazis. The syn- 
agogues at Offenbach (1956), Dortmund (1956), Duesseldorf 
(1958), Essen (1959), and Bonn (1959), and the Fasanenstrasse 
Community House in West Berlin (1959) are of importance. In 
the case of the last-mentioned building, fragments of the neo- 
Romanesque synagogue built on the site in 1912 and destroyed 
by the Nazis were preserved and placed in startling juxtaposi- 
tion to the new building as a reminder of the tragic fate of the 
German Jews. In England a synagogue by Harold Weinreich 
at Woodford, Essex (1954), built out of prefabricated units, at- 
tracted attention. A somewhat unusual synagogue is that at 
the Bernard Lyons Community Center, Leeds (1963), where 
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a paraboloid roof is placed diagonally over the hall. The New 
Central Synagogue, London (1958), with its round-arched win- 
dows, replacing that destroyed by German bombing, should 
also be mentioned. The largest postwar synagogue in Europe 
was built by Claude Meyer-Lévy in Strasbourg, France (1958); 
a traditional structure, it was essentially a classical basilica re- 
interpreted in terms of reinforced concrete. In Italy the 18*b- 
century Leghorn synagogue, destroyed in bombing raids, was 
rebuilt by Angelo di Castro in 1962. The new building showed 
several innovations of plan and structure. The structural skel- 
eton was exposed to view in the manner of Luigi Nervi, and 
the gallery was a bridge attached to the side walls only and 
spanning the hall. The seats surrounded the bimah on three 
sides in the shape of an amphitheater. Another interesting 
postwar Italian synagogue was that built in Milan by Mon- 
fredo D’Urbino and E. Gentile in 1954. 

[Richard Meier] 


In Livorno one of the most creative post-World-War 11 
synagogues in Europe was created. While the commission 
was more for an American-style community center, Angelo di 
Castro, the Jewish architect from Rome, restated the concept 
of the European urban synagogue with a strong architectural 
identity in 1958. The main architectural feature of the build- 
ing is a set of bent vertical “buttresses” - actually reinforced 
concrete frame structure — which project from the wall sur- 
face both on the interior and on the exterior. This structural 
solution created the interior as a single, undivided room in 
which everyone can hear and see easily, and which recalls the 
rhythm of pillars from the past. The seats, disposed around 
several sides of the elongated polygonal interior, give a sense of 
congregational unity, as do the central placement of the bimah 
and the absence of concealing grilles on the women’ gallery. 
The organic form of the building recalls the tabernacle or Tent 
of the Wilderness, its billowing form is even more obvious in- 
side, where the vertical lines and the pale-colored wall spaces 
between them combine with the light-filled interior space to 
give the impression of an airy and almost weightless tent. 

After architectural modernism was eclipsed in the 1970s 
and 1980s, the austere style of synagogues was abandoned 
and a new eclecticism emerged in the framework of post- 
modernism. Many of the strictures of modernism were loos- 
ened or abandoned altogether, and architects became free to 
use elements of the past. Post-modern synagogues were built 
mainly in the “old countries” of the European Union and in 
the United States. 

The Darmstadt Jewish Community Center, comprising 
a synagogue with 200 seats and adjacent buildings, was de- 
signed by Alfred Jacoby in 1988. It merges modernist purism 
of form and material with some historic elements — the use of 
a central dome over the prayer hall and small domes over the 
entrance, a symmetrical composition of the synagogue and 
the enclosing buildings, and the use of stone. 


SYNAGOGUES IN ISRAEL. Probably the modern State of Israel 
is the place with the greatest variety of synagogue buildings, 
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His diversified style ranges from folk-like choral songs, 
such as Psalms, to the austere contrapuntal texture of the 
String Quartet Summer Strings. After his studies in the U.S. 
he turned to large-scale orchestral forms, marked by his pow- 
erful Meditation on a Drama, in which he reached a synthe- 
sis of influences ranging from Arnold *Schoenberg to Ed- 
gar Varese. The same pluralistic tendencies were even more 
prominent in his Programme Music (1980). In Ecce Homo to 
an Italian text by Primo Levi for soprano and orchestra, Avni 
reached an apex of poignant expression. In his more experi- 
mental electronic music he retained traditional elements, as 
in Vocalise, in which the pure soprano sounds of the singer 
Pnina (1927-73), Avni’s first wife, are electronically worked 
out and elaborated with synthesized sounds. Avni regularly 
collaborated with the leading dance troupes in Israel (*Bat- 
Sheva, Bat-Dor, Kol Demama) for whom he composed both 
electronic music and instrumental scores. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online. 


[Uri (Erich) Toeplitz / Jehoash Hirshberg (2"¢ ed.)] 


AVODAH (Heb. 7729; literally “service”), name for *Temple 
ritual, applied to the central part of the Musaf liturgy on the 
*Day of Atonement. This poetically recounts the sacrificial rit- 
ual in the Temple on the Day of Atonement. The ritual, based 
on Leviticus 16, is described in detail in Mishnah Yoma (chs. 
1-7) and in the talmudic tractate of that name. 

After the destruction of the Second Temple, the descrip- 
tion of this ancient ritual became the core of the Musaf service 
on the Day of Atonement. In early times it was also recited 
during Shaharit and Minhah (cf. Siddur of Saadiah Gaon). The 
Day of Atonement was the only occasion during the year when 
the high priest entered the Holy of the Holies in the Temple, 
and he had to make special preparations for the ritual. Seven 
days prior to the Day of Atonement, the high priest was moved 
to a special apartment in the Temple court (palhedrin) where 
he studied with the elders every detail of the sacrificial cult for 
the Day of Atonement. A deputy priest was appointed to take 
the place of the high priest should he be prevented by defile- 
ment or death from performing his duties. The day before the 
Day of Atonement, the high priest was escorted by the elders 
to his chamber in the Temple compound where he joined the 
other priests. The elders earnestly entreated him to perform 
all the minutiae of the sacrificial cult carefully as interpreted 
by the Pharisaic school, and took leave of him. On the Day of 
Atonement, the high priest himself performed the offering of 
the daily sacrifice, the incense offering, and the other sacred 
duties. After a series of immersions and ablutions he offered 
a bull as his personal sin-offering. He confessed his own and 
his family’s sins, the sins of the tribe of Aaron (the priests), 
and those of all Israel (Lev. 16:6). Every time he uttered the 
holy name of God, the Tetragrammaton which was uttered 
only on the Day of Atonement, the people prostrated them- 
selves and responded: “Blessed be His Name whose glorious 
kingdom is forever and ever” (see Tosef., Sot. 13:8; Yoma 39b). 
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During the service of the high priest, this procedure was re- 
peated ten times (Tosef., Yoma 2:2), or, according to another 
source (TJ, Yoma 3:7), 13 times. 

The high priest then drew two lots from a wooden box, 
one inscribed “For *Azazel” and the other “A sin-offering for 
the Lord” The role of each of two he-goats participating in 
the ritual was determined by the lots. The high priest sent the 
goat “For Azazel” into the desert and he offered the other as 
a sin-offering. After a special incense-offering in the Holy of 
the Holies, the high priest recited a prayer (Yoma 5:1) that the 
climate in the coming year be moderate, neither too hot nor 
too wet; that the sovereignty of Judah be preserved; that Israel 
be prosperous (Yoma 53b; Taan. 24b); and that no earthquake 
harm the inhabitants of the Sharon Plain. 

This traditional, and to some extent idealized, account of 
the ceremony served as the base for the subsequent develop- 
ment of the Musaf liturgy of the Day of Atonement. Originally, 
the Avodah was of a simple nature, being an unadorned de- 
scription of the Temple service following the Mishnah Yoma. 
The main section was composed, at latest, in the fourth cen- 
tury c.£. but was enriched in the Middle Ages by elaborate 
piyyutim, most of them of an acrostic pattern. The Avodah 
texts currently in use contain compositions by Yose b. Yose, 
Solomon ibn Gabirol, Judah Halevi, and Moses ibn Ezra. The 
Avodah service, according to the Sephardi rite, opens with the 
piyyut “Attah Konanta Olam” by an unknown paytan, or with 
an introductory poem “Be-Or Divrei Nekhohot” (Roman rite), 
followed by a series of acrostics where the initial letter is re- 
peated up to eight or even 16 times. The Piedmont rite opens 
with another piyyut entitled “Attah Konanta Olam” by Yose 
b. Yose. The Yemenite Avodah is similar to the Piedmont rite. 
In the Ashkenazi rite the Avodah opens with an introductory 
piyyut, “Amiz Koah” by the poet Meshullam b. Kalonymus, 
which gives a short account of biblical history, the creation 
of the world, the sinfulness of the early generations, the elec- 
tion of the Patriarchs and of Israel, up to the priestly ritual of 
atonement in the Holy of Holies in the Temple. These themes 
are found in all of the later Avodah services. Next follow de- 
tailed descriptions of the sacrificial cult on the Day of Atone- 
ment in the Temple. There is also an opening Avodah piyyut, 
entitled “Asoheah Nifleotekha; found in the ancient French 
rite and attributed to Meshullam b. Kalonymus. In both the 
Ashkenazi and the Sephardi rite (but not the Yemenite), the 
order of the confession of the high priest is recited three times 
as is the response of the people: “And when the priests and 
the people that stood in the court (of the Temple) heard the 
glorious Name (of God) pronounced out of the mouth of the 
high priest, in holiness and purity, they knelt and prostrated 
themselves, and made acknowledgment to God, falling on 
their faces and saying: Blessed be His name, whose glorious 
kingdom is forever and ever.” This response is recited a fourth 
time in the Sephardi rite. At this passage, it is still customary 
in the Orthodox Ashkenazi rite and in some Sephardi com- 
munities for worshipers to prostrate themselves on the floor 
of the synagogue. 
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greater than the variety of churches or mosques in a Chris- 
tian or Muslim country. This variety is due to the diversity 
of immigrant Jewish populations from Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and the Americas. Some synagogues are indistinct, following 
the boxy modernist forms and merging with the urban con- 
text; others are more visible either through the highlighting 
of some traditional features, like domes; or by expressively 
sculptural forms. Thus, the variety runs the spectrum from 
the tectonic Great Synagogue in Allenby Street to the utterly 
sculptural, shell-shaped Heikhal Yehudah Synagogue in Ar- 
lozorov Street (architects Toledano and Russo, 1980), both 
in Tel Aviv. 

The Hebrew University Givat Ram Campus Synagogue 
(architects Heinz Rau and David Resnik) is surrounded by 
lush vegetation and some stones from which its white mush- 
room-shaped reinforced concrete shell emerges, recalling the 
tent in the desert. The two-story building contains a sumptu- 
ous lobby on the ground floor and in the upper story a win- 
dowless synagogue, which, besides artificial light, gets indirect 
sunshine from downstairs via floor windows. This synagogue 
is a genuine attempt in the spirit of the postwar modernism 
to overcome all traditions, to create a new spatial experi- 
ence, which is unfortunately not suitable for the function of 
a synagogue. 

The synagogue at the Military Academy, Negev Desert 
(architect Zvi Hecker, 1964-66) has an area of approximately 
100 m’ and accommodates at least 100 people within its poly- 
hedral forms, which create a space progressively narrowing 
up to the top. The exterior is dominated by cell-like modules, 
but the interior gives the impression of a harmonious and 
integrated space. The plan is central, but reflects the double- 
focus arrangement of traditional synagogues - both Ashke- 
nazi and Sephardi. Seats for the worshipers are placed along 
the sides of the axis and are inclined, so that both the bimah 
and the Ark can be seen simultaneously. A series of skylights 
supplies the interior with warm yellow light. The tilted walls 
render the space abstract, lifting it from its everyday experi- 
ence. They negate tectonics that might be associated with the 
tent in the desert. 

Maalot Synagogue, Jerusalem, Rehavia (architect David 
Cassutto, 1972) is built on a hexagonal floor plan, with a hex- 
agonal bimah in the center. The dominant element of the inte- 
rior is the set of reinforced concrete pillars and beams. In the 
center, where the latter meet, there is a hexagonal sculptural 
element supporting the lighting. Above this element the ceil- 
ing is perforated by a grilled skylight, resembling local Islamic 
architectural tradition. 

The Har Nof New Synagogue, Jerusalem (architect David 
Cassutto, 1993) exemplifies the Israeli type of post-modern- 
ist synagogue which recalls the pre-modern language of ar- 
chitecture and a traditional spatial concept. The synagogue is 
incorporated into a community center, but is visually well dis- 
tinguishable due to its kippah-like flat dome. The facade is cov- 
ered with Jerusalem-stone, which is pierced through only by 
narrow slits. On the ground floor the windows are rectangu- 
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lar, on the first floor semicircular. The stern and closed masses 
are rendered soft by the use of semicircular forms — balconies 
and projections - recalling forms of the Old City. The approxi- 
mately 200 m” prayer room incorporates the women’s gallery. 
The dome has round glass inlays referring to the local Moslem 
architectural tradition. The bimah is set a little bit westward 
from the geometrical center of the space, according to the Se- 
phardi tradition. The ark has circular access, with two round 
wings of stairs recalling the Italian Baroque. 

The Cymbalista Synagogue and Heritage Center at the Tel 
Aviv University Campus (1998), designed by the Swiss archi- 
tect Mario Botta, highlights Israel’s opening to foreign archi- 
tects. Botta, in the spirit of Italian racionalismo - a movement 
present in Italy since Mussolini - created cubes and cylinders 
clad with stone using the play of light. The complex is visually 
divided into three parts, a lower rectangular one from which 
the two bastion-like volumes grow out, which respond to the 
dualistic implications of the commission - the secular and 
religious. The twin fortress-like forms differ only in terms of 
their interiors: To the west is the Jewish Heritage Center, a lec- 
ture hall with its dais set in a small apse; to the east - on the 
Jerusalem side - is the synagogue, with its centrally located 
bimah and an apse for the Holy Ark. Light is brought into the 
interior of the paired volumes via series of small windows and 
a large skylight, spreading over the walls by a square panel set 
into each cylinder. 


RESTORATION OF SYNAGOGUES IN CENTRAL AND EASTERN 
EUROPE. While in Germany and in the occupied countries 
during Kristallnacht the vast majority of urban synagogues was 
destroyed or damaged beyond repair, some of them could be 
still rescued. The Westend Synagogue in Frankfurt, the syna- 
gogues in Pestalozzi Strasse and Rykestrasse in Berlin, as well 
as the Roonstrasse Synagogue of Cologne were restored. From 
some others only fragments remained, as in the case of Fasa- 
nenstrasse, and sometimes quite significant fragments, as in 
the complete facade section of the Oranienburgerstrasse Syn- 
agogue, both in Berlin. 

Unlike the great urban synagogues, a certain percentage 
of the rural ones survived even in Germany and in the occu- 
pied lands, and in other central and eastern European coun- 
tries a substantial number of synagogues were only slightly 
damaged during the war. Their actual deterioration started in 
the late 1940s and 1950s, because the Jews had been deported 
or emigrated, and their synagogues had become exposed to 
decay and vandalism. Some major synagogues were officially 
protected from demolition by the local authorities, but little 
was done to maintain the buildings. 

As the tide of intense post-World War 11 construction re- 
ceded and the former loathing of modern architectural theory 
abated, abandoned synagogues started to attract public inter- 
est. In the 1980s mainly the synagogues and adjacent commu- 
nity buildings were restored, but with the increasing awareness 
of the urban context, complete Jewish neighborhoods grad- 
ually began to re-emerge, albeit without the Jews. The most 
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important examples of restored Jewish neighborhoods are in 
Mikulov and Trebic, both in the Czech Republic. 

While small and middle-size Renaissance, Baroque, neo- 
Classical, and some 19'*-century synagogues were relatively 
easily converted to cultural function, major 19**-century syn- 
agogues were more difficult to utilize. Unfortunately, in the 
1960s and 1970s often the prayer room was divided into two 
floors by the extension of the women’s gallery, and with that 
the original meaning of the synagogue space was lost, as for 
instance in the large Arena ut synagogue in Budapest, which 
functions as a sports club. From the 1980s more strict resto- 
rations became the norm by preserving the bimah and Ark 
and adding new functional elements less conspicuously. For 
instance, the synagogue in Novi Sad (Serbia) was successfully 
converted into a concert hall. The synagogue in Osijek (Croa- 
tia) isa Pentecost Church. The Hungarian synagogues in Baja, 
Apostag, became municipal libraries, the synagogue in Buda- 
pest-Obuda a TV studio, the Pava utca synagogue of Budapest 
became integrated into the Holocaust Center, the Romantic 
synagogue in Kecskemet became a house of technology. The 
early modern synagogue in Kosice (Slovakia) is the seat of 
the local philharmonic orchestra, the medieval synagogue in 
Maribor (Slovenia) is an exhibition space. 

The Old Synagogue in Holesov, the old synagogue Velke 
Mezirici, the upper synagogue in Mikulov, all in Moravia 
(Czech Republic), serve exhibition purposes. The Prague 
synagogues have been restored. The Meisel synagogue is an 
exhibition space, and the Pinkas synagogue is a unique Ho- 
locaust Museum, with the names of all the victims inscribed 
on the walls. 

In Poland the great synagogue in Zamosc houses a li- 
brary and reading room, the synagogue of Tykocin houses a 
museum, Lancut synagogue houses the regional museum and 
an exhibition of Judaica, in Rzeszow the Old Town Synagogue 
presently houses archives, and the New Town Synagogue pres- 
ently serves as an art center. 

[Rudolf Klein (274 ed.)] 
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SYNAGOGUE, THE GREAT (Heb. 791737 n03D, Keneset 
ha-Gedolah). 


Chronology 

The institution of the Great Synagogue, or perhaps, more cor- 
rectly, the Great Assembly, belongs to that period of Jewish 
history which is still virtually a complete blank, namely the 
Persian period. Hence, very little is known of it with real cer- 
tainty. In the chain of tradition recorded in Avot 1:1 it is said 
to come after the period of the Prophets, and that *Simeon the 
Just was of its “remnants.” Avot de-R. Nathan (ARN’ 1:2) intro- 
duces a stage between the Prophets and the “Men of the Great 
Synagogue,’ namely that of *Haggai, *Zechariah, and *Mala- 
chi. Apparently, they bridged the transition between these two 
phases. Ezra (identified with Malachi in Seder Olam, etc.) was 
apparently regarded by the rabbis as leader of the Great As- 
sembly, for in Leviticus Rabbah 2:11 “Ezra and his companions” 
are mentioned, while the parallel text in Song of Songs Rabbah 
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(to Song 7:14) speaks only of the Men of the Great Synagogue. 
The Targum to Song of Songs 7:3 further designates *Ezra, 
*Zerubbabel, *Jeshua, *Nehemiah, *Mordecai, and Bilshan 
(cf. Ezra 2:2) as members of this assembly (cf. Seder Olam 
Rabbah and Zuta. See Ginzberg, Legends, 6 (1928), 447-9). 
From these and other sources (e.g., Yoma 69b) it appears that 
traditionally the idea of the Great Synagogue was linked with 
the narrative in Nehemiah 8-10, where its earliest beginnings 
are suggested. On the identification and date of Simeon the 
Just, who stands at the conclusion of this institution’s history, 
opinion is sharply divided. Some identify him with Simeon I, 
high priest in 310-291 B.C.E., Or 300-270 B.C.E., partly on the 
basis of rabbinic tradition (cf. Yoma 69a), in which case the 
Great Synagogue came to an end at the close of the Persian 
period. As rabbinic chronology telescoped this period of some 
two centuries into 34 years (SOR 30), the whole institution was 
thought to have lasted only one generation. Hence the rabbinic 
phrase “generation of the Men of the Great Synagogue” (Gen. 
R. 35:2). However, this identification raises serious chronologi- 
cal difficulties, especially as *Yose b. Joezer, who in Avot comes 
only two generations later, is firmly dated to the period of Alci- 
mus who executed him about 160 B.c.£. Accordingly, Simeon 
the Just has been identified with Simeon I1, 219-199 B.C.E., 
and this opinion (convincingly argued by G.F. Moore) is now 
generally accepted (see, e.g., V. Tcherikover, Hellenistic Civi- 
lization and the Jews (1959), 437, no. 1). Thus, the statement 
in Avot 1:4 that Yose b. Joezer and *Yose b. Johanan “received 
from them, and not “from him” - *Antigonus of Sokho (Avot 
1:3) — possibly means that they still received traditions directly 
from the “remnants of the Great Synagogue.” The term “rem- 
nants” is suggestive of disintegration, and probably this came 
about in the wake of the major political upheavals of about 
201-198 B.C.E. (cf. Tcherikover, op. cit., 75-82). 


Character 

As noted, tradition associates the Great Synagogue with events 
recorded in Nehemiah 8-10. Modern scholarship too takes 
this as its starting point. However, some scholars (notably 
Kuenen) regarded the whole institution as legendary, its only 
source being the narrative in Nehemiah. Others (Krochmal) 
suggest that Nehemiah’s assembly served as a model for future 
ones. L. Loew put forward a curious theory, that the Great Syn- 
agogue was identical with the synagoge megale of 1 Maccabees 
14:28 ff. in which Simeon the Hasmonean, whom he identified 
with Simeon the Just, was declared king. However, this view 
is wholly untenable, not least on chronological grounds. Eng- 
lander interprets the phrase “Men of the Great Synagogue” as 
“leaders of the Community of Greatness” (Keneset ha-Gedo- 
lah), i.e., heads of the Jewish community. However, certain 
sources (e.g., Targ. Song 7:3, and the phrase “remnants of the 
Great Synagogue”) suggest that the members of the Assembly 
constituted it, and were not merely a part of it. Finally, some 
(e.g., Finkelstein) regard the Keneset ha-Gedolah as a high 
court, the precursor of the Sanhedrin ha-Gadol; but rabbinic 
evidence (see below) suggests rather “a great legislative and 
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administrative council rather than... a tribunal” (see Baron, 
Social’, 1 (1952), 368). What emerges clearly, thus far, is that 
this institution, whatever it was, had its origins in the orga- 
nizational framework set up in Ezra ‘s time. These first-gen- 
eration developments (cf. Ezra 10: 14-17; et al.) were perpetu- 
ated probably in the form of a loosely knit representative body 
meeting at (irregular?) intervals to pass major enactments. 


Enactments 

A brief survey of the legislative achievements of the “Men of 
the Great Synagogue” (or rather those attributed to them) may 
cast further light on the character of the institution. Tradition- 
ally they introduced the *Shemoneh Esreh (Meg. 17); et al.), 
and further “instituted for Israel the *benedictions and prayers 
as well as the benedictions for *Kiddush and *Havdalah” (Ber. 
33a). In fact, the traditional view is that the entire liturgy was 
given a definite form during this period. They established the 
festival of Purim (Meg. 2a), and they held 24 fasts to pray that 
soferim (“scribes”) should not become wealthy, thus assuring a 
plentiful supply of sifrei Torah, tefillin and mezuzot for all time 
(Pes. 50b). They are said to have introduced the classification 
of the Oral Law into three fields of study, that of Midrash (in 
the broadest sense of the word), halakhot, and aggadot (TJ, 
Shek. 5:1, 48c). They were also active in the field of masoretic 
studies (Tanh. Shemot 17, for Tikkun Soferim) and canoniza- 
tion, and to them is attributed the inclusion in the canon of 
the Books of Ezekiel, Daniel, Esther, and the Twelve Minor 
Prophets (BB 15a, where “wrote” probably means included 
in the canon). Achievements such as the formulation of the 
liturgy, etc., are suggestive of a lengthy progressive develop- 
ment, stretched over a considerable period of time. Further- 
more, decisions of such gravity as the canonization of biblical 
books, etc., could only have been taken by a body of supreme 
religious authority. These were not the rulings of small lo- 
cal synods (such as are mentioned by Hecateus of Abdera, 
Cc. 300 B.C.E.; Reinach, Textes, 17f.), but of a great all-embrac- 
ing council justly called the “Great Assembly” (but see Yoma 
69b, for the rabbinic interpretation of the phrase). There was 
probably no permanent membership to this council (hence 
“Men of the Great Synagogue,’ rather than the “Great Syna- 
gogue” itself), nor even a fixed number of participants at its 
meetings (Zeitlin’s view). Thus while R. Johanan taught that 
“120 elders, including some prophets” instituted the Shemoneh 
Esreh (Meg. 17b), in TJ, Megillah 1:7, 70d, he states that 85 el- 
ders, among them about 30 prophets, established the feast of 
Purim (but see L. Ginzberg, Perushim ve-Hiddushim ba-Yeru- 
shalmi, 1 (1941), 327-30 for harmonistic emendations, follow- 
ing Krochmal). Perhaps out of this body evolved the *gerousia, 
which is known to have existed in the time of Simeon (11) the 
Just (Jos., Ant., 12:142) and over which he probably presided 
(Tcherikover, op. cit. 81), and subsequent administrative bod- 
ies such as the Hasmonean hever. It probably had combined 
judicial and administrative authority, and indeed rabbinic 
tradition (Hag. 2:2) ascribes the division of functions to the 
post-Simeon period of the zugot (“pairs”). 
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[Daniel Sperber] 


SYNAGOGUE COUNCIL OF AMERICA, THE, organi- 
zation formally founded in 1926 on the basis of a suggestion 
made in 1924 by Rabbi Abram Simon, then president of the 
Central Conference of American rabbis, that there should be 
cooperation among the religious elements of American Jewry. 
In January 1925, Simon offered a resolution at the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations calling for a meeting of con- 
gregational and rabbinical bodies to consider questions they 
had in common. Such a meeting was held in June 1925, and as 
a result the Synagogue Council of America was formed. A con- 
stitution was adopted in 1926 and Simon was elected chairman 
(a title later changed to president). The six organizations mak- 
ing up the Synagogue Council were the Central Conference 
of American Rabbis, the Rabbinical Assembly, and the Rab- 
binical Council, representing respectively the Reform, Con- 
servative, and Orthodox rabbinates; and the Union of Amer- 
ican Hebrew Congregations (Reform), United Synagogue of 
America (Conservative), and the Union of Orthodox Jewish 
Congregations, representing the congregational bodies. 

The original declaration of principles provided that the 
Synagogue Council speak with a united voice in furthering 
their common religious interests without in any way inter- 
fering with the autonomy of any of its constituents. The first 
project of the Synagogue Council was an exhibit, “Jewish Life 
in America,’ at the Sesquicentennial Exposition in Philadel- 
phia. The Synagogue Council at first tried to grapple with 
religious problems, but the diversity of views prevented any 
constructive work. From the 1960s onward the Synagogue 
Council was active almost exclusively in representing the re- 
ligious Jewish community to the government and Christian 
religious bodies. It was one of three sponsors of the National 
Conference on Religion and Race held in January 1963 in 
Chicago, a participant in the 1960 White House Conference 
on Children and Youth and in the 1961 White House Confer- 
ence on Aging, and a sponsor, with the National Council of 
Churches and the National Conference of Catholic Bishops, of 
the Interreligious Conference on the Role of Conscience held 
in May 1967. It also spoke out on social and international is- 
sues, voicing the Jewish viewpoint. It also held convocations 
on matters of concern to the Jewish religious community. As 
the disappointment in ecumenical dialogue set in, particularly 
with mainstream Protestant Churches, in the aftermath of the 
Six-Day War and the perception that the Churches were silent 
in Israel’s hour of need, there was a de-emphasis of the im- 
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portance of the Synagogue Council and of its actual accom- 
plishments. Other organizations, more narrow in focus and 
less cumbersome to maneuver, took up the slack and in the 
aftermath of Vatican 11 the Catholic-Jewish dialogue intensi- 
fied but other institutions led the way. 

There was always considerable controversy within the 
Orthodox community as to participation with non-Ortho- 
dox rabbis and the issue of the Orthodox granting legitimacy 
to what some considered non-Orthodox “non-rabbis.” Rabbi 
Soloveitchik had permitted participation - or more accurately, 
had not forbidden participation - of the rabbis he ordained. 
When he left public life, even before his death the pressures 
on the Orthodox participants intensified and many felt more 
comfortable participating in avowedly secular organizations 
where similar work was undertaken. 

The presidency of the Synagogue Council rotated consec- 
utively among a Reform, Conservative, and Orthodox rabbi. 
Its role withered, as did its function and even the organization 
itself. The Council ceased to exist in 1994. 


[Sidney L. Regner] 


SYNGALOWSKI, ARON (1890-1956), a leader of *orT. 
Born in a village near Baranovichi, Belorussia, at the age of 
16 he joined the Jewish Socialist territorialist movement, in 
which he became known as a brilliant orator under the name 
“Aron Czenstochover.’ Shortly before World War 1 he moved 
to Germany. In 1920, David *Lvovich, a childhood friend, to- 
gether with Leon *Bramson, arrived in Berlin representing 
Russian orT. From that time onward Syngalowski devoted 
himself to the growth and development of that organization. 
In 1921, when the World orT Union was organized in Berlin, 
he became vice chairman of the executive committee, and af- 
ter Bramson’s death, in 1941, he became chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee. Credit for the reconstruction of the orT 
network after World War 11 and the establishment of its activi- 
ties in Israel in 1948 is due largely to Syngalowski. He died in 
Paris and was buried in Geneva. The orT school in Tel Aviv 
was named after him. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: In Memoriam: En Souvenir du Dr Aron 


Syngalowski (1976). 
[Vladimir Seev Halperin ] 


SYNODS, conventions of rabbis, with or without the partici- 
pation of laymen, held to deliberate and adopt *takkanot (reg- 
ulations) and decide on ways and methods of exerting social 
and moral leadership. The synods originated from, and were 
activated by, the ideal of reference to a central halakhic au- 
thority and a unifying national leadership. The need was felt 
in the context of the Jewish dispersion and the breakup of the 
established central institutions, coupled with the diminishing 
influence of the geonim and exilarchs which had become man- 
ifestly evident by the second half of the 11" century. 

The communities of northern France were the first to in- 
augurate a long series of synods, which resorted to the sanc- 
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tion of the herem (“ban”). The dates on which these synods 
were held and the identity of their initiators cannot be clearly 
established because of the tendency to ascribe synodal activ- 
ity to a single scholar; a whole series of synodal resolutions 
of a later period were attributed to *Gershom b. Judah and 
were known as the “Herem of R. Gershom.” Synods were often 
held at fairs, like those of Champagne. Like the later fairs in 
Poland and Lithuania, they were a convenient place to hold 
conventions. 

The first full-fledged Ashkenazi synod should probably 
be dated around 1150. It was convened at *Troyes by Jacob b. 
Meir (*Tam) and his brother *Samuel b. Meir (Rashbam). 
Among questions of Jewish law discussed were those relating 
to *informers and litigation by Jews in non-Jewish courts. The 
phrasing of the takkanot shows that by “informers” the rab- 
bis also understood ideological opponents who were ready to 
turn for support to Christian rulers. Another synod took place 
also at Troyes after 1160. Representatives attended from the 
communities of the Kingdom of France, and from Normandy 
and Poitiers. The subject discussed was the dowry of a wife 
who died within the first year of marriage. The French synods 
were followed by meetings in the three Rhine cities of Speyer, 
Worms, and Mainz (Heb. abbr. 0’1W * “Shum’”). In 1196 David 
b. Kalonymus presided over a synod at one of these cities. It 
dealt with halizah and other subjects. Some time later an as- 
sembly of rabbis adopted resolutions on 20 major legal, moral, 
and communal matters. In 1220 a gathering at Mainz reaf- 
firmed some of the decisions of the previous synod and added 
a number of new items. Three years later another meeting at 
Speyer reenacted the regulations of the two previous conven- 
tions. No further synods are known to have taken place until 
one met at Mainz (c. 1250). Some time later *Meir b. Baruch 
of Rothenburg, after consulting Jedidiah of Speyer by letter, 
called a meeting of community representatives at Nuremberg 
to regulate the problem of wives who deserted their husbands, 
the so-called “intractable wife” (moredet). 

In the 14" century the German *Hayyim b. Isaac “Or 
Zarwa, convened an assembly to rule on the question of of- 
fering legal advice to a litigant. In July 1381, at a council in 
Mainz attended by the local rabbi Moses b. Jekuthiel and other 
prominent scholars, halizah was the main topic discussed. Il- 
lustrative of the dangers under which synods then convened 
is the synod of 1386 held in Weissefels, Saxony, consisting of 
both rabbis and laymen who were to deliberate on religious 
matters. The travelers had obtained safe-conduct passes from 
the Saxon princes. Nevertheless a party of German robber-no- 
bles plundered them of their possessions, and held them un- 
tila substantial ransom was paid. A complaint to the princes 
who had issued the safe-conduct brought no redress since all 
agreed that “the enemies of Christ” deserved no better treat- 
ment. Around 1400 a meeting at Erfurt forbade a Kohen to 
pass the city and cemetery at funerals until the dead had been 
carried through those gates. In 1530 an assembly at Augsburg, 
convened by *Josel of Rosheim, passed a resolution against 
usury, besides deliberating many other pressing issues. Twelve 
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years later a synod at Worms, attended by delegates from 
Frankfurt, Landau, and other towns, renewed the old pro- 
hibition on rabbinical bans issued against nonresidents. Not 
until the synod in Frankfurt in 1603 were questions of Jewish 
law again discussed. Many significant takkanot were enacted 
there. An investigation by the government of the contents of 
these ordinances caused serious anxiety among the Jews who 
had been accused of high treason. 

In southern Europe probably the earliest recorded synod 
took place in 1238 on the island of Crete (Candia). A rabbi Ba- 
tuch b. Isaac from northern Europe, who visited the Jewish 
community there on his way to the Holy Land, was amazed 
at the laxity of religious and moral behavior among the local 
Jews; he was instrumental in having some 15 prominent Jews of 
the island adopt a series of ten ordinances to strengthen piety 
and adapt European takkanot to local needs. In 1289 *Hillel b. 
Samuel of Verona, a philosopher, attempted a very ambitious 
but abortive Jewish synod to bolster the Maimonidean posi- 
tion on religious issues (see Maimonidean *Controversy). A 
committee elected two years earlier at a convention in Bologna 
of delegates from the Papal States, Tuscany, Padua, and Fer- 
rara, adopted in 1418 a number of sumptuary regulations. Sev- 
eral other meetings dealt with general communal problems. 
The synod at Ferrara in 1554 adopted many significant resolu- 
tions, among them a regulation on Hebrew book printing, all 
of which remained in force until the 18" century. 

The French *Sanhedrin of 1807, though it concerned itself 
with questions of faith, was convened by the secular powers, 
not by the Jews themselves, and could not therefore exercise 
any considerable influence on the convictions of the Jewish 
people. Synods called in the 19"* century were animated by 
the spirit of religious *Reform, such as the Reform rabbini- 
cal *conferences in Germany first held in Wiesbaden in 1837. 
They laid the foundations of liberal thinking on Jewish be- 
liefs and practices. 

These synods failed in their purpose of acting as central 
religious authorities. Each of the Reform groups followed its 
own course; the Orthodox were hostile to the whole proce- 
dure. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Finkelstein, Middle Ages, index; J. Parkes, 
Jew in the Medieval Community (1938), 246-7; D. Philipson, Reform 
Movement in Judaism (1907), index; N. Bentwich, Solomon Schech- 
ter (1938), index; Baron, Community, 3 (1942), index s.v. Councils; 
Graetz, Hist, 6 (1967), index s.v. Rabbinical Synods; J. Petuchowski, 
Prayerbook Reform in Europe (1968), index; H.H. Ben-Sasson (ed.), 
Toledot Am Yisrael, 3 vols. (1969-70), index. 


[Isaac Levitats] 


SYRACUSE, city in S.E. Sicily. Inscriptions and other ar- 
chaeological evidence attest the presence of Jews in Syracuse 
from Roman times. Toward the middle of the fifth century, 
the Vandals destroyed the synagogue there, and in 655 the 
Jews asked the Byzantine authorities for permission to rebuild 
it. In the 12» century, the Jews of Syracuse received through 
their rabbi Anatoli b. Joseph a reply by *Maimonides to a legal 
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question. The community was second in importance in Sicily 
after *Palermo. Two documents from the end of the 14 and 
beginning of the 15" centuries suggest that the number of Jews 
in Syracuse exceeded 5,600. The community attained its most 
prosperous period from the end of the 13" to the end of the 
14" centuries, under the rule of the house of Aragon. The ad- 
ministration of the community, whose first regulations dating 
from 1363 have been preserved, was conducted by 12 maggio- 
renti and 12 prothi who had jurisdiction over the religious life 
of the community and its revenues. The procuratores et nuncii 
represented the community before the government. When in 
1395 King Martin 1 established the office of judge-general for 
the Jews *(Dienchelele), a Jew of Syracuse, Joseph *Abenafia, 
was appointed to this office: on his death he was succeeded 
by Rais of Syracuse. 

King Frederick 111 intervened in favor of the Jews of Syr- 
acuse who were harassed by the ecclesiastical authorities in 
1375, and the regulations on their behalf were confirmed by 
King Marlin in 1392. The Jews obtained further privileges in 
1399, when they were exempted from the obligation of sup- 
plying wax to the court and flags for the castles. When in 
1455 various Jews from Syracuse made a clandestine attempt 
to immigrate to Erez Israel, they were arrested. The commu- 
nity succeeded, however, in obtaining permission for Jews 
to emigrate in small groups. Among the scholars who lived 
in Syracuse was Isaac b. Solomon *Alhadib, astronomer and 
translator, and Shalom b. Solomon Yerushalmi, for whom 
several manuscripts were copied. After the edict of expulsion 
of the Jews from Spanish domains was issued in 1492 it is es- 
timated that about 5,000 Jews left Syracuse. They are said to 
have represented 40% of the city’s population. The “Purim of 
Syracuse’, still observed by some Sephardi Jewish families, 
probably refers not to Syracuse but to Saragossa in Spain. A 
number of tombstones dating from the Middle Ages with He- 
brew inscriptions have recently been discovered in Syracuse, 
and the findings published. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Milano, Bibliotheca, index; Milano, Italia, in- 
dex; Roth, Italy, index; Orsi, in: Roemische Quartalschrift, 14 (1900), 
194-7; Simonsen, in: REJ, 59 (1910), 90-95; S. Simonsohn, in: Archivio 
storico siracusano, 9 (1963), 8-20; idem, in: Sefer Zikkaron le-Izhak 
Ben-Zvi... (1964), 273-82; G. De Giovanni, Lebraismo della Sicilia... 
(Palermo, 1748); B. and G. Lagumina, Codice diplomatico dei giudei di 
Sicilia, 3 vols. (1884-1909), passim; C. Roth, Gleanings (1967), 62-80; 
Frey, Corpus, 1 (1936), nos. 651-3a. 

[Sergio Joseph Sierra] 


SYRACUSE, industrial and transportation center in central 
New York State. The city’s Jewish population in 1969 was ap- 
proximately 13,000 out of a total of 563,000. (For figures for 
the 2000s, see below.) The first Jew known to have settled in 
Syracuse was Hesel Rosenbach, who arrived in 1824. Follow- 
ing the completion of the Erie Canal a year later, additional 
Jews were attracted to the city, and in 1839 a group of German- 
Jewish immigrants from New York City formed Congregation 
Keneseth Sholom, whose first rabbi was Abraham Gunzen- 
heimer. More Jews came to settle in the 1840s and a second 
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congregation, consisting of Polish and English Jews, erected a 
synagogue in 1854, when 184 Jewish families were recorded liv- 
ing in Syracuse. In 1864 a split between Orthodox and Reform 
factions at Keneseth Sholom led to the formation of a third 
synagogue, Adath Jeshurun. A local YMHA was organized in 
1861 and a chapter of B’nai Brith in 1867. By then some Jews 
had already achieved positions of economic importance. Mar- 
cus Cone was elected a director of the Merchants Bank when 
it was founded in 1850, and Joseph Falker was named second 
vice president of the Syracuse Savings Bank in 1860. A spe- 
cial Jewish company under the command of Captain Solomon 
Light was formed during the Civil War and served with the 
149" Onondoga Regiment from 1862 to 1865. 

A large influx of Lithuanian and Polish Jews in the years 
after 1870 swelled the Jewish population of Syracuse to five or 
six thousand by 1900. The new immigrants formed a number 
of charitable organizations such as a burial society, a wayfar- 
ers’ inn, and a Jewish Ladies Aid Society, all of which were 
combined into a United Jewish Charities in 1891. The first lo- 
cal Zionist group, the Zion Society, was organized in 1896 and 
a Hebrew Free School, largely serving the Orthodox commu- 
nity, was established in 1897. The leader of Congregation Adath 
Jeshurun in the 1890s was Joseph H. *Hertz, later to become 
Chief Rabbi of Great Britain. During these years Jews began 
to play an increasingly prominent role in local economic and 
political life; by the end of the 19» century Sol *Rosenblum & 
Sons owned a large department store; Gates Thalheimer had 
one of the largest individually owned wholesale grocery busi- 
nesses in the state; Moses Oberdorfer was in the process of 
building the Oberdorfer Foundries; and Danziger Brothers 
was operating a clothing factory employing over a thousand 
hands. Jacob Levi was elected a city councilman for four terms 
starting from 1870 and George Freeman for eight terms from 
1880. Joseph Bondy was county supervisor from 1885 to 1890 
and was later elected to the New York State Assembly. Louis 
*Marshall, whose father was an early settler in Syracuse, prac- 
ticed law there until 1894. 

Beginning with the 1900s, the early settlers began mov- 
ing eastward away from the old Jewish neighborhood. The 
older synagogues followed them and a number of new ones 
were later built in the suburbs, such as Beth Israel (1962) and 
the Suburban Jewish Center of North Syracuse (1954). In 1968 
a Jewish community center, which grew out of the original 
YMHA, had a membership of 5,000 and served the entire Jew- 
ish community. Fundraising was undertaken by the Syracuse 
Jewish Federation, whose Jewish Family Service Bureau helped 
settle some 200 refugee families from Europe in the city in the 
years before World War 11. 

Wage-earners in the Jewish community in 1968 were 
heavily concentrated in the professions. A study in 1966 
showed that over 15% of Syracuse's lawyers and 20% of its 
doctors were Jewish. Many Jews worked as engineers and 
scientists in Syracuse's industrial plants. Many others were 
connected with the faculties of Syracuse University and the 
Upstate Medical College, both of which also had a high per- 
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centage of Jews in their student bodies. Jews continued to be 
active in local civic life as well. 

In early 21% century the Jewish population numbered 
approximately 9,000. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rosenstock, in: AJHSP, 54 (1964), 183-973 
Provol, in: AJA, 16 (1964), 22-40; B.G. Rudolph, From a Minyan to a 
Community: A History of the Jews of Syracuse (1970). 

[Bernard G. Rudolph] 


SYRIA, state in southwest Asia. Although constantly subject 
to changes, the country’s boundaries were primarily: Erez 
Israel to the south, Asia Minor (Turkey) to the north, Meso- 
potamia to the east, and the Mediterranean to the west. 


Biblical and Second Temple Period 

For its earlier history see ‘Aram; *Aram-Damascus. During the 
late biblical era the political history of Syria is somewhat simi- 
lar to that of Erez Israel, as both territories were either subject 
to the great powers of the east (e.g., Egypt, Assyria, Babylo- 
nia) or disputed by two or more prominent empires. (Under 
subsequent Roman rule the two districts were often consid- 
ered one entity, with jurisdiction over the area in the hands 
of the Syrian governor). During the Hellenistic period Syria 
served as the administrative center of the *Seleucid Empire, 
with *Antioch as the capital. With the collapse of that empire 
the country passed briefly into the hands of the Armenians 
and was eventually conquered by *Pompey (64 B.c.£.). The 
defense of Syria became strategically vital to the Roman Em- 
pire because it was the eastern outpost bordering on the pe- 
rennial enemy, in the form of the Parthian and subsequently 
the Sassanid empires. In 616, Syria was briefly controlled by 
the Persians under Chosroes 11 and was recaptured by the 
Byzantines only to fall to the Muslims in 636. 

Dating back to biblical times, the Jewish community in 
Syria developed due to the proximity of the Jewish center in 
Palestine. Thus, according to Josephus, Ezra was commanded 
by the Persian Xerxes to appoint judges among the Jews “to 
hold court in all of Syria and *Phoenicia” (Ant. 11:129). Dur- 
ing the Second Temple period, the Jewish community appar- 
ently thrived, and even Roman governors of Syria were known 
to fall under the influence of the Jewish multitudes (cf. Philo, 
Legatio ad Gaium 355-367). Similarly, Josephus, in describing 
the tribulations of the Jews of Antioch, begins by stressing 
that “the Jewish race, densely interspersed among the native 
populations of every portion of the world, is particularly nu- 
merous in Syria, where intermingling is due to the proxim- 
ity of the two countries. It was at Antioch that they especially 
congregated, possibly owing to the greatness of that city, but 
mainly because the successors of King Antiochus [Epiphanes, 
175-164 B.C.E.] had enabled them to live there in security” 
(Wars 7:43). These Jews therefore flourished and were in a po- 
sition to send costly offerings to the Temple at Jerusalem. The 
community was granted citizen rights equal to those of the 
Greeks (ibid.; cf. Apion 2:39, where these rights were granted 
by the founder of the city, Seleucus 1 Nicator), and this prob- 
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ably caused considerable envy of the Jews, which erupted 
into violence upon the declaration in Palestine of the great 
war against Rome (66 C.£.). Jewish influence was also felt in 
*Damascus, where a majority of the female Greek population 
had strong leanings toward Judaism. This, however, did not 
prevent the Greeks of that city from slaughtering the entire 
Jewish population of 10,500 with the outbreak of the Jewish- 
Roman War (Wars 2:561). 

Both the proximity to Erez Israel and the great number 
of Syrian Jews subsequently convinced the rabbis to consider 
the area similar to Palestine in certain respects, and thus the 
halakhot “pertaining to the land” (y7X2 NVPI2NT NN) were 
often applied to Syria. The Mishnah states that: “He who buys 
land in Syria is as one who buys in the outskirts of Jerusalem” 
(Hal. 4:11); “If Israelites leased a field from gentiles in Syria, R. 
Eliezer declares their produce liable to tithes and subject to 
the Sabbatical laws, but R. Gamaliel declares it exempt” (ibid. 
4:7). Numerous tannaitic traditions discuss the particular hal- 
akhic status of Syria (cf. Tosef., Kelim BK 1:5, Ter. 2:9-13; Av. 
Zar. 2:8), and it appears that the rabbis differentiated between 
certain districts in Syria (Tosef. Peah 4:6). Nevertheless, the 
Jews of Syria probably considered themselves part of the Di- 
aspora, and this would explain not only financial support of 
the Palestinian rabbis, but also the fact that a number of Syrian 
Jews were brought to *Bet Shearim for burial. 


[Isaiah Gafni] 


From the Arab Conquest 

As far as can be deduced from the writings of Arab historians 
the Jews of Syria did not occupy a position of prominence at 
the time of the conquest of the country by the Arabs during 
the 630s. There is, however, no doubt that they preferred the 
conquerors, as did most of the population, to the Byzantine 
rulers. In the history of the conquest related by the Arab his- 
torians the Jews are occasionally mentioned among the groups 
of the population who negotiated with the Arabs; they were 
included in the surrender treaty of *Damascus in 635. Later, 
when the inhabitants of *Tripoli fled to Byzantium, the Arabs 
placed a Jewish garrison in this important coastal town. With 
the Arab conquest the situation of the Jews was improved in 
comparison to the former servitude and religious coercion. 
The Umayyad dynasty, which chose Damascus as the capital 
of the Muslim empire, treated non-Muslims with tolerance. 
As the number of Christians in Syria was far greater than that 
of the Jews, the Arab authors principally mention the Chris- 
tian officials and counselors of the first *Umayyads; there 
were, however, several Jews in the royal court of Mu‘awiya. 
Although the last Umayyads, the descendants of Marwan, em- 
phasized the Muslim character of the kingdom, they did not 
harass the Jews. With the advent of the *Abbasids (750) there 
was a decisive change in the attitude of the Muslim kingdom 
toward Jews and Christians — a situation which was acutely 
felt in Syria. The burden of the taxes was increased and grow- 
ing pressure was exerted on non-Muslim groups to convert 
to *Islam. During this period the Muslim authorities began 
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to issue decrees against Jews and Christians, e.g., separation 
from Muslims by wearing distinctive signs on their clothing 
(see Covenant of *Omar). 

The disintegration of the Abbasid caliphate began in 
the early ninth century. For a period of four centuries Syria 
became the scene of a struggle between various dynasties 
and the Jews, like the remainder of the population, suffered 
greatly. The local rulers and the governors of the caliphs 
who often regained control over Syria were incapable, for 
example, of preventing the invasion of the Karmatian hordes 
from Bahrain or of the Byzantines who penetrated into 
the country on several occasions and devastated it. In spite 
of this the tenth century was a period of numerical growth 
and economic progress for the Jewish population of Syria. The 
ruin which at the time befell *Iraq as a result of the political 
chaos prompted many of its Jews to immigrate to other coun- 
tries, and a considerable number settled in Syria. The emi- 
grants retained their identity and founded their own syna- 
gogues in the towns where their numbers were considerable. 
The Jews then began to play an important role in commerce 
and banking, even though most of them were craftsmen. 
The tenth-century Arab geographer al-Maqdisi wrote in his 
work that “in this land, most of the bankers, dyers, and tan- 
ners are Jews.” 

Immediately after their conquest of Egypt (969) the *Fati- 
mids sent their armies to Syria, which they also succeeded in 
annexing. Their control over Syria, however, was unstable and 
the northern regions detached themselves from their author- 
ity after a short while. This Shi‘ite dynasty, which sought to 
depose the orthodox caliphs of the Abbasid dynasty, displayed 
tolerance toward the members of other faiths either because 
this policy was in accordance with their religious outlook or 
under the force of circumstances. The period of Fatimid rule 
over southern Syria was a prosperous one for the Jewish com- 
munities. The first vizier of the Fatimids, Jacob *Ibn Killis, a 
Jew who converted to Islam but remained loyal to his former 
coreligionists, appointed a Jew, Manasseh b. Abraham al- 
*Qazzaz, to head the administration of Syria. He utilized his 
powers on behalf of the Jews and granted many of them po- 
sitions in government. His son Asiya was also a high ranking 
official in the government. At the beginning of the 11" cen- 
tury the attitude toward the Jews changed for a time when the 
caliph al-Hakim issued various decrees against non-Muslims. 
In several towns synagogues were destroyed or converted into 
mosques. After a few years, however, al-Hakim reconsidered 
these moves and the synagogues were returned to the Jews 
or new ones were constructed. The leading communities in 
Syria at the time existed in Damascus, *Aleppo, and *Tyre; 
there were also smaller communities in *Tripoli, *Jubayl, 
Baalbek, Baniyas, Baza‘a, and others. The Jews of Syria main- 
tained regular contact with the Palestine academy and were 
guided by its leaders in all religious affairs. The communities 
of Syria themselves produced eminent scholars during the 11° 
century, among them R. *Baruch b. Isaac, who was rabbi in 
Aleppo during the second half of the century and wrote com- 
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mentaries on the Gemara, as well as other intellectuals who 
wrote florid poems in Hebrew. 

During the 1070s the *Seljuk armies invaded and con- 
quered Syria, with the exception of the coastal strip to the 
south of *Tripoli. The Seljuk conquest brought disaster to the 
whole of Syria and Erez Israel and the academy was conse- 
quently transferred from *Jerusalem to Tyre and then during 
the crusader invasion to Hadrak near *Damascus, and later 
to Damascus itself. At the close of the century the crusaders 
arrived in Syria and conquered the coastal strip. Many Jews 
fled to towns in the interior of Syria, which remained under 
Muslim domination. *Benjamin of Tudela, the 12**-century 
traveler, provides statistics on the number of the Jewish in- 
habitants in the towns of Syria, many of whom he states were 
dyers. The Jews of *Antioch and Tyre also engaged in the man- 
ufacture of glass, and other sources confirm that many of the 
Jews of Tyre earned their livelihood in this industry. Jews in 
Tyre were also engaged in international commerce. The spir- 
itual and religious life of the Jews of Syria was concentrated 
around the academy, which Solomon, son of the Gaon *Eli- 
jah ha-Kohen, had transferred to Damascus. The academy 
continued to exist for several generations and its leaders were 
known as *geonim. During the 1140s it was headed by *Abra- 
ham b. Mazhir and then by his son *Ezra, whom Benjamin 
of Tudela met. These heads of academies were the final au- 
thority in all matters pertaining to religious life, and the de- 
scendants of the Babylonian *exilarchs, who were referred to 
by the title of nasi, also played a role in the leadership of the 
Jewish population. 

During the 1170s Sultan Salah-al-Din (referred to as *Sal- 
adin by the Christians) succeeded in uniting *Egypt and Mus- 
lim Syria under his domination and was thus able to conquer 
considerable territory from the crusaders. Saladin and his suc- 
cessors, who belonged to the Kurdish *Ayyubid dynasty, were 
not inclined to persecute non-Muslims and permitted Jews 
to return to Jerusalem in 1187 after they had conquered the 
city from the crusaders. Indeed the situation of the Jews im- 
proved during this period as a result of the lenient attitude of 
the Ayyubids and the economic prosperity of the state, owing 
to the close commercial ties with European countries, notably 
the Italian commercial colonies of the coastal towns. The He- 
brew poet Judah *Al-Harizi, who visited Syria in the late 1210s, 
mentions a lengthy list of physicians and government officials 
in the communities of Damascus and *Aleppo. 

In 1260 Syria was invaded by the *Mongols, led by Hu- 
lagu Khan. They carried out massacres in several towns, but 
it appears that Jews, like Christians, suffered less than Mus- 
lims. In Arab historians’ reports of the conquest it is indicated 
that the great synagogue in the town of Aleppo was one of the 
refuges which remained untouched by the Mongols and that 
all the Jews who had escaped to this place were saved. There 
was no bloodshed in Damascus since the town surrendered 
to the Mongols. The two largest Jewish communities in Syria 
thus remained unharmed. The Mongols also advanced into 
Erez Israel but were defeated at Ayn Jalut (near Ein-Harod) 
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by the Mamluk army coming from Egypt and retreated from 
Syria (1260). From then until the beginning of the 16" century 
the *Mamluk sultans ruled Syria. The Mamluks were inclined 
to accede to the requests of the Muslim theologians and fre- 
quently issued decrees against the non-Muslim communities, 
such as those pertaining to clothing and the dismissal of Jew- 
ish (and Christian) officials from government service (1301). 
The Mamluks, however, were unable to administer their affairs 
without the assistance of experienced officials and these were 
therefore restored to their positions after a short while. Yet 
these decrees intensified conversion to Islam within the non- 
Muslim intellectual classes. 

After the Mamluks conquered *Acre (1291) and the other 
coastal towns which had remained in the hands of the Cru- 
saders, they destroyed them so that they would not provide 
a foothold in the event of further invasions from the sea. The 
ancient communities in these towns, such as the large com- 
munity of Tyre, thus disappeared. The Jews probably settled 
in Damascus and Aleppo, where from that time the majority 
of the Jewish population of Syria resided. The deputy of the 
*nagid of Cairo, whose status was recognized by the Mus- 
lim authorities, stood at the head of the Jewish community 
in Syria, as did the nesi’im of the House of David, who were 
known as *exilarchs. On the occasion of the controversy be- 
tween the kabbalists of Acre and R. David Shimoni during 
the 1280s, the exilarch of Damascus, R. Jesse b. Hezekiah, 
supported the Maimonidean faction, and in 1286 he issued a 
herem (ban) against *Maimonides’ opponents. 

During the second half of the 14” century there were 
frequent changes in the leadership of the Mamluk State and 
certain rulers once more found it necessary to resort to de- 
crees against the non-Muslim communities in order to mol- 
lify their subjects; in 1354 the decrees of 1301 (see above) were 
reintroduced in Syria. One of the officials, the Karaite Moses 
b. Samuel of Damascus, later expressed his experiences in 
Hebrew poems, particularly on how he went on a pilgrimage 
to Mecca in the retinue of a Mamluk minister. Non-Muslim 
officials were returned to their positions after a short while, 
but Muslim fanatics occasionally induced the authorities to 
renew the discriminatory decrees and thus caused Jews (and 
Christians) much suffering. 

At the close of 1400 the Mongolian leader, Timur Lank 
(Tamerlane), invaded Syria with a powerful army, captured 
Aleppo, massacring its people, and then plundered Hama 
and Damascus. Before he returned to Central Asia his troops 
burned Damascus, while many craftsmen were taken captive 
and exiled to Samarkand. Arabic, Latin, and Hebrew sources 
indicate that the fate of the Jews was no different from that 
of the other inhabitants; many of them were killed or exiled. 
The Jewish population recovered very slowly from these mis- 
fortunes. During the 15‘* century trade in the region pros- 
pered once more and European merchants returned to Syria 
to buy spices and other goods from the Far East. Most Syrian 
Jews were craftsmen and small merchants, a certain number 
of whom were living in poverty. Extant information on the 
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size of the Jewish community, which was recorded by Jewish 
travelers of the late 15" century, confirms its impoverishment 
during the Mamluk period. According to the writings of R. 
Joseph de Montagnana, R. Meshullam of Volterra, R. Obadiah 
of Bertinoro, and an anonymous traveler from Italy, there were 
about 400-500 families in Damascus (apart from *Karaites 
and Samaritans). The above-mentioned travelers left no data 
on other communities, with the exception of R. Obadiah of 
Bertinoro, who points out that there were 100 families in Trip- 
oli. Thus, the Jewish population of Syria consisted of not more 
than 1,200 families, or approximately 7,000 persons. 

In 1492, Jews were expelled from Spain and many went to 
countries like *Italy and *Turkey before settling in Syria and 
bringing about a decisive change in the composition and na- 
ture of the Jewish community. Once the number of Spanish 
Jews in the Syrian towns increased, various problems related 
to the organization of the communities appeared and the pro- 
cess of their assimilation with the native-born Arabized Jews, 
the *Mustarabs, raised considerable difficulties. The language 
spoken by the expellees, their way of life, habits, and outlook 
were different from the accepted Jewish way of life of Middle 
Eastern countries. In the large towns - where they resided 
in greater numbers - the Spanish Jews established their own 
communities, with independent synagogues, cemeteries, and 
battei din. The wide erudition of their rabbis and the relatively 
large number of scholars among the Spanish Jews helped them 
to become leaders of Syrian Jewry throughout the eastern part 
of the Mediterranean. 

A new and significant era in the history of Syria started 
in 1516 with the defeat of the Mamluks by the Ottoman Turks, 
who had earlier, in 1453, captured Constantinople and put an 
end to the Byzantine empire. The 400 years of Ottoman rule 
(until 1917) greatly contributed to shaping politics, adminis- 
tration, economy, and society in the Syrian lands (including 
Lebanon and Palestine-Erez Israel), particularly during the 
19 century. 

One of the largest Muslim empires in history, the 
Ottoman Sultanate, now controlled major Islamic, Christian, 
and Jewish centers — Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Damascus — as 
well as *Mecca, *Medina, and Constantinople-*Istanbul. The 
majority Muslim-Arabic speaking population and religious 
leaders developed, by and large, quasi-allegiance to the sul- 
tan, who was represented by Ottoman pashas, governors of 
several provinces - eyalets or vilayets of Aleppo, Damascus, 
Sidon, Acre, and *Beirut. These governors, however, con- 
trolled only the major cities and their rural neighborhoods, 
but were periodically challenged by local forces. In the coun- 
tryside, notably the mountain regions, feudal lords, tribal 
chiefs, and large families assumed autonomous rule, collected 
taxes for the sultan and provided tolerable security. Only from 
the 1830s — under the brief Egyptian rule (1832-40) and the 
reformed Ottoman administration — was the country gradu- 
ally put under central control. The growing security facilitated 
the expansion of foreign activities, diplomatic, economic, and 
educational, notably by Russia, France, and Great Britain as 
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Other parts of the Avodah (e.g., “Tikkanta Kol Elleh li- 
Khevod Aharon” (“All this didst Thou establish for the glory 
of Aaron”) in the Sephardi and Yemenite rites) then describe 
in great detail the high priest’s actions, including the count- 
ing of the blood-sprinklings of the sacrifices, which are recited 
in solemn melody “And thus he counted: One, One and One, 
One and Two...” etc. 

This elaborate poetic description of the sacrificial cult 
of the Day of Atonement closes with an account of the fes- 
tivity which the high priest arranged for his friends in grati- 
tude for the successful performance of the Day of Atonement 
ritual “in peace and without harm” (Yoma 7:4). After a free 
poetic rendition of the high priest’s prayer for the welfare of 
the people of Israel, this section of the Avodah closes with the 
nostalgic piyyut, “Ashrei Ayin Raatah Kol Elleh” (“Happy is 
the eye that saw these glorious services...”), based on a hymn 
in Ben Sira 50. 

This is followed by a series of acrostic piyyutim deplor- 
ing the misfortune of Israel, now deprived of the Temple and 
its sacred cult, and subjected to the sufferings and persecu- 
tions of exile. This cycle of piyyutim, which closes with an ar- 
dent prayer for the reestablishment of the Holy Temple, its 
cult and institutions, destroyed because of the sins of Israel, 
is immediately followed by the penitential Selihot prayers of 
Musaf, thus linking up again with the main motif of the Day 
of Atonement service. 

In the Reform ritual, only the confession of the high 
priest “Anna Adonai Kapper Na,’ is recited, in Hebrew and 
the vernacular. The details of the ancient sacrificial cult 
are not dwelt upon and the congregation does not prostrate 
itself during the service. In that ritual the prayers inserted 
instead of the traditional Avodah emphasize the moral duties 
to which Israel has to consecrate itself anew to bring about 
the kingdom of God among all mankind. The last Hebrew poet 
to compose an entire Avodah was S.D. *Luzzatto in his Kinnor 
Na’im (1913), 341-62 (this was not composed for synagogue 
use). In the Conservative ritual, most parts of the traditional 
Hebrew Avodah service are retained, but, instead of their 
exact rendition in English, new meditations and prayers 
of contemporary relevance are inserted as well as modern 
interpretations of the symbolism of the ancient sacrificial 
cult. 


[Meir Ydit] 


Musical Settings 

The descriptions and emotional content of the Avodah have 
always been a challenge to musical inventiveness. It was set to 
especially solemn melodies in many Jewish communities, for 
example that of Rome. The most distinguished Avodah tunes, 
however, can be heard in Ashkenazi synagogues. These possess 
a uniform tradition for the chapter Ve-ha-kohanim ve-ha-am; 
less distinctive tunes are given to the texts Ve-khakh hayah 
Omer and Ve-khakh hayah moneh. In addition, the cantors 
of Eastern Europe used to perform their own versions of sec- 
tions such as Amiz Koah (*Bachmann), Nilvim elav nevonim 
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(*Abrass), or the elegiac U-mi-she-harav Beit Mikdashenu 
(Bezalel Shulsinger). 

The Ve-ha-kohanim tune is common to all Ashkenazi 
communities, both eastern and western, and belongs to the 
cycle of unchangeable Mi-Sinai melodies. Its musical char- 
acter is that of a “cantorial fantasia,” in which sustained pas- 
sages of vocalize are inserted between short groups of words. 
In Ve-ha-kohanim, the brief textual statements are interrupted 
by almost explosive coloraturas which are intended to give ex- 
pression to the vision of the overwhelming power of the for- 
mer atonement ritual. 

The traditional Ashkenazi Ve-ha-kohanim tune com- 
prises nine themes, the majority extended vocalizes, each at- 
tached to one word or at most a few words of the text. The 
complete series of themes is repeated three times. The musical 
substance of these themes has to be sought for in a melodic 
idea which is conceived only as a general outline; auditory 
shape and final elaboration are provided by the individual per- 
former. Thus there are as many “realizations” of the fundamen- 
tal idea as there are written (and recorded) versions, but all of 
them remain closely related to an imagined archetype. 

The unending process of variation can be illustrated by 
samples taken from four Ashkenazi versions, two eastern and 
two western. The examples demonstrate Theme v1 of the Avo- 
dah melody (which follows Shome’im et ha-Shem). The first 
western version changes from E-flat major to F minor, and the 
second one remains in the major key, while the eastern ver- 
sions are in the characteristic scale of a *Shtayger. Neverthe- 
less their common origin is clearly perceptible. Western Ash- 
kenazi cantors generally tend to favor diatonic progression of 
the coloraturas and to curtail or even omit some of the longer 
vocalizes. The Ve-ha-kohanim tune remains, however, one of 
the most grandiose creations of Ashkenazi synagogue song. 


[Hanoch Avenary] 
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AVODAH ZARAH (Heb. 77) 77129; “Idolatrous Worship”), 
tractate of the Mishnah, Tosefta, and Jerusalem and Babylo- 
nian Talmuds in the order of Nezikin; its name is already re- 
ferred to in the Babylonian Talmud (Av. Zar. 56b). The tractate 
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well as by various missionary organizations. Their main ob- 
ject was the Christian communities in the Syrian lands, some 
half a million (out of the total population of a million and a 
half, mostly Sunni Muslims, and small communities of Alawis, 
Druze, and Jews — some 30,000 by the mid-19 century). Rus- 
sia supported the (Greek) Orthodox Arabic-speaking Chris- 
tians — the largest Christian community; France helped the 
Catholics, mainly the Maronites on Mount Lebanon; while 
Great Britain backed the newly established Protestant com- 
munity as well as the Druze in Lebanon and Syria and the 
Jews in Palestine. 

European economic activities that grew significantly dur- 
ing the 19 century benefited mostly Christians (and some 
wealthy Muslim and Jewish merchants) but damaged the live- 
lihood of Muslim artisans and traders, members of the tradi- 
tional middle classes. They and members of the lower classes 
were also badly affected by the newly introduced Ottoman 
reforms of the Tanzimat in 1839, 1856, and 1876, namely, reg- 
ular taxation, mandatory recruitment to the army as well as 
some reduction in the role of Islam and equal status granted 
to non-Muslims, particularly Christians. All these develop- 
ments - European intervention, the Tanzimat reforms and 
periodically provocative Christian behavior - led to Mus- 
lim-Christian tension and violence, particularly in Aleppo 
in 1850 and in Damascus in 1860. In Damascus thousands of 
Christians were massacred by Muslims, assisted actively by 
Druze and passively by Jews. Around the same time Druze 
in Lebanon massacred many Christian Maronites in an on- 
going attempt to curb their socio-political ascendancy in 
Mount Lebanon. 

As a result of these events, many thousands of Chris- 
tians emigrated from Syria and Lebanon to more tolerant 
places, including Europe and the Americas. Many others, who 
remained in their homes, sought the protection of foreign 
powers to enhance their separate communal life. Yet, a small 
number of Christian intellectuals, mostly educated by Amer- 
ican missionaries, tried to find a common ground with their 
Muslim neighbors in the Arabic language and culture and in 
secular patriotism centered on Syria. This cultural and patri- 
otic movement constituted a first phase of Arab nationalism 
that emerged in the early 20" century, but initially it did not 
attract Muslim intellectuals, let alone Jewish ones. 

Some Jews traveled on extended journeys. The strength- 
ening of the ties between the Jews of Syria and Jewish commu- 
nities in other parts of the empire and the commercial ties as 
well as the mutual relations between the communities of Syria 
and Erez Israel resulted in a continued immigration of Spanish 
Jews to Syrian towns. Aside from the two large communities of 
Damascus and Aleppo, various 16'*-century sources mention 
the continued existence of smaller communities in ‘Ayntab 
and Alexandretta (*Iskenderun) in the north of the country 
and in Hama, Tripoli, Beirut, Sidon, Baalbek, and Baniyas. 
There were also village settlements in southern Lebanon, to 
the south of Sidon, where at least some of the Jews engaged 
in agriculture. The most important community from both the 
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economic and the cultural points of view was that of Aleppo. 
During the first half of the 16" century the community was 
headed by R. Meir Anashikon (Kore ha-Dorot, 33b) and at the 
close of the century by R. Samuel *Laniado. The rabbis of Syria 
during this period maintained regular contact with the rabbis 
in Erez Israel and exchanged opinions with them in all reli- 
gious and legal matters. The influence of the *Safed kabbalists 
was also important, especially in Damascus, where R. Hayyim 
*Vital and R. Moses *Alsheikh lived for a long time. The teach- 
ings of the *Kabbalah were propagated with great facility be- 
cause the Spanish expellees and the first generations of their 
descendants were carried away by a mood for ecstatic religion. 
The religious awakening was also expressed in the writing of 
many homiletical works. Most of the works of the Syrian rab- 
bis were published in Leghorn, Venice, or Istanbul. In 1605 a 
Hebrew printing press was established in Damascus, but only 
one book was printed before it closed. At the time there were 
also intellectuals among the Jews of Syria who wrote secular 
poems in Hebrew; aside from R. Israel *Najara no other poet 
of any stature appeared. 

The proponents of Shabbateanism succeeded in win- 
ning followers in the communities of Syria, and *Shabbetai 
Zevi found many fervent supporters among them. Nathan 
of Gaza went to Damascus and Aleppo, and even after Shab- 
betai Zevi’s conversion, he pursued his activity and received 
support from within these communities. Due to Aleppos ex- 
tensive commerce, Jewish merchants from European coun- 
tries settled there and by their contributions enabled schol- 
ars to devote their lives to the study of the Torah. The literary 
activity of the rabbis of Aleppo continued as before and for a 
long time was led by the members of the Laniado family. In 
the large community of Damascus, however, there were also 
rabbis who were universally recognized as reliable authorities; 
these included R. Mordecai Galanté (at the close of the 18» 
century) and his son R. Moses *Galanteé. 

During the second half of the 18' century there was 
great decline in the trade of Aleppo, but on the other hand a 
wealthy class of bankers emerged among the Jews of Damas- 
cus, favored by the authorities and playing an important role 
in the development of community life. During the middle of 
the 18 century Saul Farhi was the banker (*sarrdaf) of the 
governor of Damascus; his son *Hayyim succeeded him and 
helped organize the Turkish defenses during Napoleons siege 
of Acre (1799). He played an important role in Jazzar Pasha’s 
government in Acre until he was killed in 1820 on the order 
of ‘Abdallah Pasha. 

During the 1830s, the Jewish bankers were led by Raphael 
Farhi, brother of Hayyim Farhi, who skillfully protected their 
positions. The Jewish community in the mountains of Leba- 
non prospered during this period, particularly in Deir el-Qa- 
mar and Hasbayya. In 1832 Ibrahim Pasha, the son of Muham- 
mad “Ali of Egypt, conquered Syria and introduced modern 
administration in the country. The direction of the finances of 
Damascus was entrusted to a Christian, Hanna Bahri, a rival 
of Farhi. Even though Ibrahim Pasha abolished the discrimi- 
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natory laws against the non-Muslim communities, he allowed 
the notorious *Damascus blood libel to occur (1840). Once 
this traumatic event subsided, the life of the Damascus com- 
munity, as well as that of Jewish communities in the other 
towns of Syria, improved under the renewal of Ottoman rule. 
Most of the Damascus Jews earned their livelihoods in various 
crafts, and a small class of wealthy Jews engaged in the whole- 
sale and international trade of Persian and local products, as 
well as in the leasing of taxes. Christians periodically devised 
more blood libels against the Jews, but with little effect. During 
the 1860 events the Jewish community of Syria-Lebanon was 
affected in two ways: in Damascus Christians accused Jews of 
assisting the rioters and enriched themselves by purchasing 
the looted property after it was plundered. Some Jews were 
indeed imprisoned as a result of these accusations until their 
innocence was proven. In the mountains of Lebanon Jewish 
communities in Druze villages, such as Deir el-Qamar and 
Hasbayya, were liquidated. 

The end of the 19» century saw a considerable decline in 
the economic conditions of the Jews in Damascus. Local in- 
dustries were ruined due to the growing importation of Euro- 
pean goods and the opening of the Suez Canal, in particular, 
which dealt a severe blow to the trade with Persia through the 
Syrian Desert. Many Jews from Damascus and other places 
settled in Beirut, which became a large town and a commer- 
cial center. Others immigrated overseas, particularly to the 
Americas. In Damascus, adherence to the values of Judaism 
was greatly weakened and attempts at the turn of the century 
to maintain Hebrew schools were unsuccessful. In contrast, 
the Orthodox Jews of Aleppo kept their traditional educa- 
tional institutions and a Hebrew press was also established 
there in 1865. The difference between these two Jewish Syrian 
communities was also reflected in their attitudes toward the 
resettlement of Erez Israel. While many of the Aleppo Jews 
immigrated to Erez Israel and became an active element in 
its reconstruction, the presence of the Jews of Damascus was 
almost imperceptible. 

After World War 1 there were three large communities in 
the French protectorates of Syria and *Lebanon: Damascus, 
Aleppo, and Beirut. In the first two communities there were 
about 6,000 Jews and in Beirut about 4,000, while in the other 
small communities there were about 2,000 persons. There 
was little public activity among the Jews of Syria. From 1921 a 
fortnightly newspaper in Arabic, al-‘Alam al-Isr@ili, was pub- 
lished. In 1946 its name was changed to al-Salam (Peace). 


[Eliyahu Ashtor / Moshe Maoz (24 ed.)] 


Contemporary Period 

After World War 1, with the collapse of the Ottoman Empire, 
Syria became, in 1918, a semi-independent state under the 
leadership of Amir (later King) Faysal, the son of the Sharif 
of Mecca and commander of the 1916 Arab revolt against the 
Turks. He worked to create for the first time a Syrian-Arab 
national community, where Muslims and non-Muslims could 
live as equals. He also acknowledged the Jewish national home 
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in Erez Israel and in 1919 reached an agreement on this is- 
sue with Chaim *Weizmann, head of the Zionist movement. 
In 1920, however, Faysal was ousted by a military force dis- 
patched by France, which claimed control of Syria and Leb- 
anon. This claim was confirmed by the League of Nations 
and these two countries were put under French Mandate un- 
til World War 11. The French endeavored to undermine the 
Syrian-Arab national community while encouraging local au- 
tonomous regions, notably for Druze and Alawis, as well as fa- 
voring Christian communities. Jews were treated fairly by the 
authorities and granted representation in local and regional 
councils. But they were periodically harassed and some were 
murdered by Arab nationalists and Muslim fanatics, mainly 
on account of the Arab-Jewish conflict in Palestine-Erez Israel. 
Following Syrian independence (1946) and the establishment 
of Israel (1948), Jews in Syria were subjected to considerable 
violence (see below). 

The independent republic of Syria was initially gov- 
erned by nationalist leaders and parties who had struggled 
against the French Mandate. But these failed to tackle the 
crucial socio-economic problems of the new state and the re- 
bellious minorities as well as to defeat Israel in the 1948 war. 
Consequently, these civilian politicians were ousted by three 
military officers in turn, who dominated Syria until 1954. Re- 
turning to power, the veteran conservative parties were chal- 
lenged by radical-secular parties: the communists, Syrian 
nationalists (pps), and Ba'thists, who also competed for in- 
fluence among military officers. These circumstances, com- 
pounded by threats of a pro-Soviet or pro-Western takeover, 
respectively, led Syria in 1958 to create a union with Egypt, 
the United Arab Republic. However, in 1961 Syria broke away 
from this union, owing to Egypt’s strict domination as well as 
to discriminatory economic and political measures. In March 
1963, Syrian army officers organized another military coup 
in the name of the Ba'th Party. They established a Ba’thist re- 
gime which is still in power (2006), having been headed by 
four successive leaders: Amin al-Hafiz, a Sunni-Muslim of- 
ficer, until 1966; Salah Jadid, an Alawi officer, between 1966 
and 1970, Hafiz al-*Asad, another Alawi officer, between 1970 
and 2000, who was succeeded by his son, Bashar, an ophthal- 
mologist by profession. All four leaders were dictators, each 
developing distinct domestic and foreign policies. Amin al- 
Hafiz consolidated Ba'thist rule but was caught in a severe con- 
flict between civilian and military factions. Jadid developed 
a Marxist-socialist orientation and a militant anti-Israel line 
which led to the 1967 war. Hafiz al-Asad established for the 
first time a personal-presidential rule that lasted for 30 years, 
the longest in the modern history of Syria. He continued the 
socio-economic revolution of his predecessors and the Alawi 
domination of the military and security apparatuses that had 
started with Jadid. He expanded education and other pub- 
lic facilities, but failed to improve the economy and combat 
corruption. More than his predecessors, he encountered Is- 
lamic militant rebellion and put it down with barbaric force, 
killing some 20,000 people - including women and children 
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- in the city of Hama (1982). Earlier, he joined Egypt's presi- 
dent, al-*Sadat, in attacking Israel in 1973, but was badly de- 
feated. Subsequently, he tried to maneuver between the Soviet 
Union, Syria’s military supporter, and the U.S., Israel’s ally. 
In the 1990s Asad entered a peace process with Israel with 
intense American mediation, but peace was not reached af- 
ter all. Asad died in June 2000 and was succeeded by his 
son Bashar, who has actually reversed several policies and 
gains of his father. He has reflected weakness as a leader- 
ruler, aborted some new political reforms, failed to improve 
the economy, and lost control of Lebanon, which his father 
had managed to turn into a Syrian protectorate. Above all he 
has been more openly involved with Islamic terrorism and 
with the Iranian Islamic regime. He vehemently opposed the 
U.S’s war in *Iraq in 2003 and made some crude antisemitic 
remarks, even though he suggested renewing the peace ne- 
gotiations with Israel. : 
[Moshe Maoz (2™ ed.)] 
Attitude Toward Israel 

Relations between Syria and Israel were marked by political 
and military tension from the start. Syria’s hostility toward 
Israel was more extreme than that of other Arab states for 
the following reasons: its ideology of Arab nationalism and 
its declared aim of destroying Israel and retrieving Palestine. 
These notions became more influential with the ascension of 
the Pan-Arab Ba'th Party to power in 1963 and its tendency 
to achieve a central position in inter-Arab relations. Also, the 
struggle for power in Syria sometimes found expression in 
the instigation of clashes on the border with Israel. The 48- 
mi. (77-km.) border between Israel and Syria differed from 
Israel's frontiers with other Arab states. The Syrian forces on 
the Golan Heights (see *Ramat ha-Golan) had topographical 
superiority over the Israel villages in the Hulah and Jordan 
valleys, which also enabled them to dominate the sources 
of the Jordan River leading into Lake Kinneret. The *Armi- 
stice Agreement between the two countries created demili- 
tarized zones along the major portion of the border, and the 
struggle over the status of these areas was a constant source 
of military conflict. The Syrian army was the only Arab force 
that succeeded in the 1948 war in capturing territories origi- 
nally apportioned to the State of Israel in the uN Partition 
Plan (see *Palestine, Partition and Partition Plans). Syria in- 
tended to keep these territories, while Israel demanded the 
complete withdrawal of Syrian forces up to the international 
border as a condition for signing the armistice agreement. 
Following a suggestion by Ralph Bunche, the uN mediator, a 
compromise had been reached: those areas evacuated by the 
Syrians (as well as additional areas in the sector of Ein Gev 
and Dardara that were held by Israel) would become demili- 
tarized zones in which “the presence of armed forces of both 
sides [would]... be absolutely forbidden and no activity of 
semi-military forces [would]... be permitted” (Israel-Syrian 
Agreement on a General Armistice, Article 5 (a), v). On both 
sides of the demilitarized zones were defined areas in which 
the maintenance of defensive forces was permitted (Article 
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6); the nature of these forces was defined in an addendum to 
the agreement; it also assured the revival of normal civilian 
life in the demilitarized zone, including the return of civilians 
and the establishment of a local police force (Article 5 (e), v); 
and a Mixed Armistice Commission was established to su- 
pervise the agreement (Article 7). The question of the three 
demilitarized zones - northern, central, and southern - was a 
point of military and political contention between Israel and 
Syria. Israel viewed them as areas under her sovereignty, in 
which she was free to implement any civilian activity, the only 
limitation being the above-mentioned military one. Syria, on 
the other hand, claimed that the sovereignty over these areas 
was still undecided and protested Israel’s right to carry out 
civilian activities without the approval of the Mixed Armistice 
Commission and Syria’s agreement. Moreover, Syria attempted 
to prevent any such activity, especially agricultural work and 
water projects, both by means of military attacks and by 
presenting complaints to the Mixed Armistice Commission 
and the uN Security Council. Syria succeeded in gaining 
control over part of the demilitarized zones, such as al-Himma 
(after killing seven Israel police in April 1951), the Banyas 
slopes, the area between the Jordan River and the international 
border to the east, and on the northeastern shore of Lake Kin- 
neret. A Syrian attempt to gain control over a piece of Israel 
territory outside the demilitarized zones (near the entrance 
of the Jordan into Lake Kinneret) in March 1951 was repulsed 
after a fierce battle at Tel al-Mutilla. Israel’s protest to the Se- 
curity Council over these moves, like its protests against other 
Syrian aggressive actions later on, did not succeed in bringing 
about a denunciation of Syria in the United Nations. 

The military and political struggle over the Israel-Syrian 
border centered on four issues: (1) Cultivating agricultural 
areas in the demilitarized zones. Each time Israeli farmers at- 
tempted to cultivate land that the Syrians claimed belonged to 
local Arabs, Syrian forces interrupted their activity by firing 
from outposts that overlooked Israel territory, and sometimes 
major incidents developed, especially in the southern demili- 
tarized zone. On the night of Jan. 31, 1960, units of the Israel 
Defense Forces carried out an action to wipe out Syrian out- 
posts in Khirbat Tawfiq in the southern zone, but the harass- 
ment of Israeli farmers continued, in spite of attempts by the 
United Nations to mediate the dispute. (2) Fishing in Lake Kin- 
neret. In spite of the fact that all of Lake Kinneret was in Israeli 
territory and outside the demilitarized zones, the Syrians took 
advantage of their control over the northeastern shore and 
attacked fishing boats and police boats in this sector. Israeli 
units retaliated against Syrian outposts northeast of the lake 
on the night of Dec. 11, 1955 and against the Nuqayb outpost 
on March 16-17, 1962. The most serious incident in this sector 
was on Aug. 15, 1966, when Israeli police boats were attacked 
and, in retaliation two Syrian planes were shot down over the 
lake. Periodically, Israel would provoke Syria to attack boats 
in order to carry out fierce punitive actions against Syrian 
positions. (3) Development projects in the demilitarized zones. 
When Israel began a project to drain Lake Hulah in 1951, Syria 
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objected to the implementation of works in the central demili- 
tarized zone, claiming that they provided Israel with a mili- 
tary advantage and that some of the work was done on lands 
that belonged to Arabs. Armed clashes in March and April 
1951, followed by deliberations in the Security Council, led to 
a stoppage of the work and Israel's leaving the Mixed Armistice 
Commission. Work was renewed in June 1951 after the chair- 
man of the Armistice Commission ruled that these activities 
did not constitute a breach of the Armistice Agreement and 
Israel agreed to avoid using Arab lands; the drainage project 
was completed in 1957. In September 1953, Israel began dig- 
ging a canal in the demilitarized zone near the Benot Yaakov 
Bridge, as part of the plan for the Jordan-Negev Water Car- 
rier. The Syrians again objected, claiming that this constituted 
a change in the status of the demilitarized zone, and following 
its complaint to the Security Council, Israel was requested to 
stop these activities. Israel then abandoned the original plan 
and in 1959 began work on the Kinneret-Negev Water Car- 
rier. (4) The National Water Carrier. Some Arab states tended 
initially to accept the principle of sharing with Israel the wa- 
ters of the Jordan according to the suggestion made by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's special envoy, Eric Johnston, in 1953. But 
the program was finally rejected by the *Arab League in Oc- 
tober 1955. This rejection was influenced by Syrian pressures 
to prevent Israel's economic development, despite the fact that 
Syria was apportioned a good amount of water from the Jor- 
dan and Yarmuk rivers. When Israel was about to complete 
the National Water Carrier in 1964, the Syrian Bath govern- 
ment demanded that the Arab states declare war in order to 
prevent the implementation of the project. Syria’s demand 
was rejected by the Arab Summit Conference in January 1964, 
which decided instead to adopt an alternate plan and divert 
the headwaters of the Jordan. Syria’s role in the diversion 
plan was to absorb the waters of the Hazbani (which flowed 
from Lebanon), combine them with the flow from the Banyas 
sources, and direct them into the dam that would be built on 
the Yarmuk River on the Syrian-Jordanian border. Syrian ef- 
forts to prevent Israel from also using the Dan River sources 
led to serious border incidents in November 1964. Israeli at- 
tacks against the Syrian diversion works in 1965-66 eventu- 
ally stopped the diversion project. 

Syria was the first Arab state to support the terrorist ac- 
tivities of the Palestinian organization al-Fath, starting in 1965. 
After the radical wing of the Syrian Ba’'th Party - headed by 
Salah Jadid - assumed power in February 1966, Syrian sup- 
port for al-Fath and other terrorist organizations increased; 
most of their actions were carried out across the Jordanian 
and Lebanese borders in order to prevent retaliatory action by 
Israel against Syria. The ideology of the Syrian Ba’th govern- 
ment called for a “popular liberation war” against Israel. The 
deterioration of Syrian-Israeli relations reached a climax on 
April 7, 1967, in land and air battles during which many Syrian 
planes were downed by Israel. Syria's aggressive propaganda, 
carried on with the support of the Soviet Union, was a deci- 
sive factor in the developments leading to the *Six-Day War 
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(1967). Even after the Six-Day War and the occupation of the 
Golan Heights by Israel, Syria did not abandon the principle 
of a “popular liberation war,’ and continued to provide ma- 
terial and political support to the Palestinian terrorist orga- 
nizations. Syria rejected the Nov. 22, 1967, Security Council 
resolution, namely, the notion of a peaceful settlement of the 
Arab-Israel conflict. This extremist position did not change 
officially when General Hafiz al-Asad assumed power in No- 
vember 1970, although his domestic and foreign policies were 
in fact more pragmatic than those of his predecessor. The de- 
ployment of Israeli troops on the Golan, some 55 kms from 
Damascus, induced Asad to be cautious and seek a political 
settlement with Israel. But this strategic predicament also mo- 
tivated him to try and retrieve the Golan by force. Indeed, in 
October 1973 he joined Egypt's President Sadat in launching 
a military offensive against Israel. Syrian troops were able to 
capture the entire Golan Heights in several days before they 
were badly defeated and repulsed. In October 1973, Syria ac- 
cepted uN Security Council resolution 338, which included 
uN Resolution 242 and the principle of peace with Israel in 
exchange for territories occupied by Israel in 1967 (and 1973). 
Subsequently, Asad suggested - mainly in interviews with U.S. 
media - a “peace agreement” (in fact a non-belligerency agree- 
ment) with Israel in exchange for the Golan and the settlement 
of the Palestinian problem. Israel ignored this offer, but in 1976 
reached a tacit agreement with Syria, with U.S. mediation, re- 
garding the deployment of Syrian troops in Lebanon, follow- 
ing the eruption of its civil war. Yet Asad’s predicament vis- 
a-vis Israel grew further, after Sadat signed the Camp David 
Accords (1978) and the peace agreement (1979) with Begin, 
Israel’s new prime minister, and after Israel officially annexed 
the Golan Heights in 1981. Asad then adopted a doctrine of 
strategic balance with Israel, obtaining massive military aid 
from the Soviet Union, but failing to reach his ambitious goal. 
Asad sought to improve relations with the U.S., and during 
the 1990 Kuwait war he dispatched military units to join the 
American-led coalition that attacked the Iraqi army. Accept- 
ing U.S. suggestions, Asad moderated his position and agreed 
to attend the 1991 Madrid Peace Conference without pre-con- 
ditions and to direct negotiations with Israel. Peace negotia- 
tions were indeed conducted with active U.S. moderation for 
some eight years, and in late 1999-early 2000 Syria and Israel 
almost reached a peace agreement. Asad died in June 2000 
and his son Bashar succeeded him and expressed time and 
again his readiness to resume negotiations with Israel with- 
out pre-conditions. But Israel, backed by the U.S., rejected his 
suggestions due inter alia to his open support of Hizballah and 
Hamas, Syria's continual occupation of Lebanon, and, from 
Washington's point of view, Bashar’s vehement opposition to 
America’s intervention in Iraq and his indirect help to the Iraqi 
insurgents. For most Israeli Jews there exist two more reasons 
to oppose peace with Syria. They refuse to give up the Golan 
Heights and cannot forget the harsh mistreatment of Jews in 
Syria since its independence. 

[Oded Tavor / Moshe Maz (2"4 ed.)] 
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The Jewish Community in Independent Syria 

Following Syria’s independence and the events leading to Isra- 
el’s establishment, Jews in Syria were subject to violent attacks, 
resulting in many deaths as well as harsh treatment from the 
authorities. Aleppo in 1947 and Damascus in 1947 and 1948 
witnessed many anti-Jewish actions: riots, burning of books 
and synagogues, bombings of Jewish neighborhoods, as well as 
killing and looting. Consequently, of about 15,000 Jews in Syria 
in 1947, only about 5,300 remained in 1957. Most of them left 
during the 1940s, especially after the 1947 pogroms in Aleppo. 
Immediately after the establishment of the State of Israel, the 
stream of Jewish emigration from Syria increased. Most Jews 
went to Lebanon, but a few were returned to Syria by the Leb- 
anese authorities upon Syrian request. From 1948, the condi- 
tion of Syrian Jewry continued to decline. The government is- 
sued a number of anti-Jewish laws, including a prohibition on 
sale of Jewish property (1948) and the freezing of Jewish bank 
accounts (1953). Jewish property was confiscated, and Pales- 
tinian refugees were housed in the dwellings vacated in the 
Jewish quarters of Damascus and Aleppo. Many Jews were 
put on trial because one of their relatives had succeeded in 
escaping from Syria, others were compelled to visit the po- 
lice station daily, and not a few were imprisoned without 
trial. In addition, various limitations were imposed on them, 
in particular one forbidding them to leave the country. Only 
for a while in 1954 were Jews allowed to leave Syria, on con- 
dition that they renounce all claims to their property. After 
the first group had reached Turkey, however, in November 
1954, the police forbade others to leave. Immediately after the 
union with Egypt (United Arab Republic) in 1958, the prohi- 
bition on the exit of Jews was again cancelled, on condition 
that they transferred their property to the government. Fro- 
zen bank accounts of Jews were also freed. However, shortly 
afterwards the frontiers were again closed to them, and in 
1959 trials of those accused of helping Jews to leave Syria took 
place. In March 1964, a decree was enacted which prohibited 
Jews from traveling more than three miles beyond the limits 
of their home towns. 

After the trial of the Israeli intelligence agent Eli *Cohen 
and his public hanging in Damascus (1965), Jews were as- 
saulted. They suffered more during the Six-Day War (1967) 
and afterwards, when many were arrested and others attacked 
by the Muslim population. Jews were murdered in Damascus, 
Aleppo, and in Qamishli, near the Turkish border, but because 
of the strict censorship no precise details were known. Jews 
made many efforts to leave Syria, and between 1948 and 1961 
about 5,000 Syrian Jews reached Israel; in 1968 the number 
remaining in Syria was estimated at about 4,000. Most lived 
in Damascus and Aleppo, and belonged to the middle classes 
and the poor. 

The few Jews in Qamishli were not always persecuted 
since they lived among Muslim Kurds, who were not hostile. 
The economic situation of the remainder of the Syrian Jew- 
ish community worsened. The wealthy generally succeeded in 
escaping, sometimes even with their capital. The Zilkha Bank 
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in Damascus and the Safra Bank in Aleppo were closed, the 
former by a government order in 1952. 

Most of the Jewish educational institutions were closed. 
In 1968 only one school, which belonged to the *Alliance 
Israélite Universélle, functioned in Damascus. The Jews of 
Syria had no nationwide community organization, and each 
community had its own governing committee. 


[Oded Tavor] 


Developments since the 1970s 

Approximately 4,000 Jews remained in Syria, of whom 2,500 
were in Damascus, 1,200 in Aleppo, and 300 in Qamishli. Af- 
ter the Yom Kippur War the conditions of the Jews in Syria 
continued to be grim; the Syrian Jewish community was com- 
pletely cut off from the outside world. The first attempt to 
break this isolation and escape was undertaken by four young 
Jewish women, all from Damascus - three sisters, Tony, Laura, 
and Farah Zaybak, and Eva Saad. They were raped, tortured, 
and then murdered, and their bodies brought to the Damas- 
cus ghetto on March 3, 1974. A week later the corpses of two 
Jewish boys who had also tried to escape were discovered near 
the place where the girls had been murdered. Following world- 
wide protests, the Syrian authorities, anxious to cover up the 
atrocity, arrested two prominent young members of the Syrian 
Jewish community, Yosef Shaluh and Azur Zalta, and charged 
them with murder and smuggling. Moreover, in an attempt to 
cut all means of escape, 11 Jewish mothers whose children had 
managed to escape in previous years were arrested, tortured, 
and interrogated for three successive days in order to extract 
from them the names of those who had helped their children 
to leave the country. 

On July 3, 1974, an International Conference for the De- 
liverance of Jews from Middle East Lands, with representatives 
of 30 nations, convened in Paris at the initiative of the French 
Council, under the chairmanship of Alain Poher, president of 
the Senate of France. He called on the Syrian government to 
comply with the Universal Declaration on Human Rights and 
to put an end to discrimination against its Jews. The situation, 
however, continued to be oppressive, with a total ban on Jew- 
ish emigration. Even permission for rare cases to go abroad 
for medical treatment was canceled and Jews had to obtain 
special permission from the secret police to travel for more 
than 3 miles from their home. They were frequently searched 
by the secret police and held for interrogation and torture. A 
special branch of the secret police oversees the enforcement 
of anti-Jewish enactments. 

Following the peace negotiations between Israel and 
Egypt, the situation of the Jews did not change much. Agents 
of the Mukhabarat, the Syrian secret police, attended syna- 
gogue services, possibly also to protect Jews against maltreat- 
ment by Muslim fanatics. 

At the end of the 1980s, the Jewish population of Syria 
had declined from about 4,000 in 1983 to about 1,400: 1,180 
in Damascus, 150 in Aleppo, and 125 in Qamishli. For virtu- 
ally the whole of Asad’s period, there was no change in the 
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position of the Jewish community. It was denied basic hu- 
man rights and civil liberties. Mail, telephone, and telegrams 
were monitored by the Jewish Division of the Secret Police, 
which kept them under constant surveillance, subjecting them 
to search and arrest without warrant. Sales of property were 
prohibited, unless a replacement was being acquired; prop- 
erty belonging to deceased Jews with no surviving family was 
expropriated without compensation. Identity cards continued 
to bear the word Mousawi (Jew), while non-Jews had no re- 
ligious identification on theirs. The one Jewish school in Da- 
mascus (Ben Maimon) and the one in Aleppo (Samuel) were 
both supervised by Muslims, and were allowed to teach only 
biblical Hebrew, limited to two hours a week. Contrary to the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, to which Syria was 
a signatory, and unlike the rights granted to other Syrian cit- 
izens, the Jews were prohibited from emigrating. Except for 
six months in 1992 (see below), only a few Jews were permit- 
ted to travel abroad for medical or business reasons. In addi- 
tion to paying bribes, large monetary deposits were required 
and family members had to be left behind, to guarantee the 
traveler’s return. 

The Mukhabarat arrested and imprisoned several Jews, 
without charge or trial, for allegedly attempting to leave Syria 
or for “security offenses.” These prisoners were exposed to tor- 
ture and deprivation of food, clothing, and medicines. Typical 
of these were the brothers Elie and Selim Swed of Damascus, 
held for two years without anyone knowing of their arrest. 
Subsequently, in 1991, a form of “military trial” was held, where 
no charges were published and their lawyer was prohibited 
from addressing the “court.” They were sentenced to 6% years 
in prison, but were released in April 1992. Earlier, in Decem- 
ber 1983, 25-year-old pregnant Lillian Abadi of Aleppo and 
her young daughter and son were brutally murdered and mu- 
tilated in their home. Other Jewish families received threats, 
but no definitive motive for the killings was ever established 
and nobody was charged. Nevertheless, the Jewish community 
believed that ifthe Asad regime was deposed, their treatment 
by any successor would be even harsher. 

The custom of using Shabbat Zakhor as the Sabbath for 
Syrian Jewry, which originated in 1975 in Toronto, Canada, 
spread to synagogues throughout North America and other 
countries, highlighting the plight of Syrian Jews, which, over 
the years, had been substantially ignored by mainline national 
and international Jewish organizations. 

Criticism of the Syrians’ treatment of its Jewish citizens 
was later raised by several world governments, including 
Canada, the U.S., and France. The issue was brought before 
the United Nations Commission on Human Rights. In Janu- 
ary 1992, for the first time in responding to the uN body, the 
Syrian government issued a detailed “accounting” of the “well- 
being of its Jews,’ including a listing of students in educa- 
tional institutions, places of residence outside the ghettos, and 
occupations of Jews. During the Asad “re-election” cam- 
paign of 1992, the Jewish community was obliged to parade in 
his support, bearing banners in Hebrew - the first time that 
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language had been permitted to be used in public. During 
Syria's participation in the Madrid Peace Conference in 1992, 
US. Secretary of State James Baker announced that Syrian 
Jews would be permitted to travel abroad. This change ini- 
tially did not mean a right to emigrate. The “right to travel” 
was granted to individuals only under the strict control of 
the Mukhabarat rather than through the normal channels al- 
ways available to other Syrians to obtain passports. Permits, 
when granted, stated that “...the Jew X...” was permitted to 
travel, and the fortunate applicants were obliged to purchase 
return tickets. 
A large number of Jews, about 2,600, managed to leave in 
1992 and joined family in Brooklyn, New York, although some 
went to other countries. In the U.S., the new arrivals were wel- 
comed by the well-organized long-standing Syrian commu- 
nity. However, the U.S. refused to admit them as refugees, but 
only as “visitors.” Thus, they were denied the governmental 
resettlement facilities available to immigrants, placing a heavy 
burden on Jewish communal resources with respect to hous- 
ing, education, and employment. By 1994, 3,565 Syrian Jews 
had immigrated to the U.S. The rest went to Israel, including 
the chief rabbi of Damascus. In 2005, few Jews remained in 
Syria: according to unofficial figures, fewer than 250. 
[Judy Feld Carr / Moshe Ma’‘oz (2"¢ ed.)] 
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SYRKIN, JOSHUA (Grigory; 1838-1922), Hebrew writer and 
Zionist, born in Shklov. His family moved to Brest-Litovsk 
when he was an infant. In 1875 he settled in Panevezys, Lithu- 
ania, where he became a close friend of Judah Leib *Gordon. 
He studied at the Moscow Academy of Agriculture and pub- 
lished two scientific works, Devarim Ahudim mi-Maarekhet 
ha-Domem (1868), and Maarekhet ha-Domem (1869), in which 
he made the first attempt to create a modern Hebrew termi- 
nology in the field of mineralogy. During the 1870s he lost 
interest in Hebrew letters and went to work in Baron Horace 
*Guenzburg’s gold mines in east Siberia. During the 1880s he 
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became a department head of the Libau-Romny railway and 
settled in Minsk. 

After J.L. Gordon’s death Syrkin edited his works for 
publication. Syrkin joined the Hibbat Zion movement and 
was among the leaders of the Doreshei Zion society in Minsk. 
He took part in negotiations with barons *Rothschild and 
*Hirsch in 1891-92 and published a pamphlet entitled Sheerit 
Yaakov (1891), in which he drew up a program to establish a 
center (Beit Va'ad) to direct Jewish emigration from Russia 
and settlement in Erez Israel. In 1894 Syrkin traveled to Erez 
Israel to visit the settlement Ein Zeitim founded by his soci- 
ety. He participated in the first Zionist Congresses. In his book 
Hezyonot Laylah (1903) he advanced his views on the history 
of the Jewish people and closed with a utopian description of 
the reborn state of Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 499-500. 

[Yehuda Slutsky] 


SYRKIN, MARIE (1899-1989), U.S. writer, translator, educa- 
tor, and Zionist activist. Syrkin was born in Berne, Switzerland, 
the only daughter of Nachman *Syrkin (1868-1924), theore- 
tician of socialist Zionism, and Bassya Osnos, a feminist so- 
cialist Zionist who died in 1914. After sojourns in Germany, 
France, and Vilna, the Syrkin family immigrated to the United 
States in 1908. Marie Syrkin, who was fluent in five languages, 
attended public schools in New York City and received her 
B.A. and M.A. in English literature from Cornell University. 
She wrote poetry throughout her life; a collection, Gleanings: 
A Diary in Verse, was published in 1978. Her translations of 
Yiddish and Hebrew verse were widely anthologized. Twenty 
years of teaching high school in New York City led to her in- 
fluential book, Your School, Your Children (1944), a study of the 
American public school system. Between 1937 and 1942, Syrkin 
reported on Nazi persecutions of Jews; in 1942 she wrote the 
first editorial in an American journal on Hitler’s plans to an- 
nihilate European Jewry. After World War 11 she turned her 
attention to Jewish resistance movements under the Nazis and 
wrote an evocative study, Blessed is the Match (1947). She also 
recruited young people in displaced-persons camps to come to 
the United States as Hillel scholars. Syrkin’s authorized biog- 
raphy of her close friend Golda *Meir, Way of Valor, appeared 
in 1955 (revised as Golda Meir: Woman with a Cause, 1963; and 
Golda Meir: Israel’s Leader, 1969); other works include Nach- 
man Syrkin: Socialist Zionist (1961); an anthology of the writ- 
ings of Hayyim Greenberg (1968); and Golda Meir Speaks Out 
(1973). Between 1948 and 1955, she edited the Labor Zionist 
monthly Jewish Frontier. Syrkin became a professor of Eng- 
lish at Brandeis University in 1950; she was the first to teach a 
university course on Holocaust literature, publishing the first 
theoretical discussion of the subject, “The Holocaust in Lit- 
erature,’ in Midstream (May 1966). Following retirement in 
1966, Syrkin became editor of Herzl Press. She was a member 
of the Jewish Agency executive (1965-68) and an elected mem- 
ber of the World Zionist Executive. Syrkin received honorary 
degrees from Brandeis University and the Reconstructionist 
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Rabbinical College and the 1981 Solomon Bublick Prize from 
the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. Syrkin’s first marriage to 
Maurice Samuel in 1917 was annulled and her second marriage 
to biochemist Aaron Bodansky ended in divorce. She married 
the poet Charles *Reznikoff in 1930. After his death in 1976, she 
spent the rest of her life in California. Her papers are located 
primarily in the American Jewish Archives in Cincinnati. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Kessner, “Marie Syrkin: An Exemplary 
Life” in: C. Kessner (ed.), The “Other” New York Jewish Intellectuals 
(1994), 51-70; idem, “On Behalf of the Jewish People: Marie Syrkin 
at Ninety, in: Jewish Book Annual (1988-89), 46; Jewish Frontier 
(Jan/Feb. 1983), containing tributes from colleagues, students, and 


friends. 
[Carole Kessner (24 ed.)] 


SYRKIN, MOSES NAHUM SOLOMONOVICH (1878- 
1918), writer, orator, and Jewish national leader. Born in Bielsk, 
Russia, Syrkin completed his studies as a technological engi- 
neer at the Polytechnic of Warsaw, where he was among the 
founders of the first Jewish organization of academic youth, 
*Kadimah. He became acquainted with the Jewish authors 
in Warsaw (among them I.L. *Peretz and N. *Sokolow), and 
wrote political essays, popular scientific articles, and liter- 
ary criticism for Ha-Zefirah and the Sefer ha-Shanah of So- 
kolow. He also contributed to *Voskhod and Budushchnost. 
He joined the Zionist movement and was from its beginnings 
one of the spokesmen for the Russian-Jewish intelligentsia, 
attending several Zionist Congresses as delegate and corre- 
spondent for Ha-Zefirah. Under the influence of I.L. Peretz, 
he became a supporter of the Yiddish language and wrote ex- 
tensively for the Yiddish press. He was among those within 
the Zionist movement who fought for the preservation of the 
Yiddish language in Jewish schools and in 1905-06 he edited 
the daily Der Telegraf which was founded by N. Sokolow in 
Warsaw. In 1907 he moved to Kiev where he held a respected 
position in the public life of the community, making connec- 
tions with the Ukrainian nationalist movement and contrib- 
uting articles (mostly of a technical and scientific nature) to 
the general Russian press. During World War 1 he was among 
the organizers of relief activities for Jewish refugees from the 
battle areas. He was also one of the few Russian Zionists to 
support the policies of the Allies. During the 1917 Revolution 
he was chosen as delegate to the Russian Constituent Assem- 
bly on the Jewish National List and to the National Council 
of Ukrainian Jews. He was elected president of the Kiev com- 
munity, and a member of the Rada (Ukrainian Parliament); 
he also edited the Zionist newspaper Der Telegraf, which was 
published in Kiev (1917-18). When head of the delegation of 
the Jewish community which went to receive *Petlyura in 1918, 
he caught pneumonia and died. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.L. Zitron, Leksikon Ziyyoni (1924), 463-5; 


Rejzen, Leksikon, 2 (1927), 647-50. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


SYRKIN, NACHMAN (1868-1924), first ideologist and 
leader of Socialist Zionism. Born in Mogilev, Belorussia, 
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Syrkin received a thorough Jewish education by private tu- 
tors, and when he moved with his family to Minsk (1884), 
he completed his studies at a Russian high school. There he 
joined Hovevei Zion (see *Hibbat Zion), while maintaining 
contact with Russian revolutionary circles. He was placed un- 
der arrest for several weeks, after which he went to London 
and then to Berlin (1888), where he studied psychology and 
philosophy. In Berlin he was a founder of the Russian-Jew- 
ish Scientific Society, from whose ranks a number of Zionist 
leaders emerged (Shemaryahu *Levin, Leo *Motzkin, Chaim 
*Weizmann, and others). His writing career began at the age 
of 19 as a contributor to Ha-Meliz while in Minsk; his first 
booklet, Geschichts-Philosophische Betrachtungen (“Reflec- 
tions on the Philosophy of History,’ Berlin, 1896), in which 
he criticized Marx’s concepts and stressed the voluntary ele- 
ment in historical processes. 

Syrkin participated in the First Zionist Congress in 1897, 
leading the few representatives of Socialist Zionism. In 1898, 
two years after the appearance of *Herzl’s Der Judenstaat, he 
published an article in the Austrian Socialist monthly Deutsche 
Worte and enlarged it in the same year into a pamphlet Die 
Judenfrage und der sozialistische Judenstaat (“The Jewish Ques- 
tion and the Socialist Jewish State”), in which he outlined for 
the first time the idea to which he adhered throughout his life: 
the realization of Zionism through cooperative mass settle- 
ment of the Jewish proletariat. In the press, as well as from the 
rostrum of the Zionist Congresses, Syrkin forcefully attacked 
the preponderance of “bourgeois and clerical” elements in the 
Zionist Organization, as well as Herzl’s diplomatic overtures 
to “reactionary monarchs” (William 11) and “tyrants” (Nicho- 
las 11). His speeches often caused loud protests and even scan- 
dals in the Congress sessions. 

Syrkin was an early sponsor of the idea of the *Jewish 
National Fund and submitted a resolution to this effect to the 
Second Zionist Congress (1898). Herzl, who seemed to like 
Syrkin in spite of his provocative speeches, called him “that 
exaltado.” From 1901 Syrkin worked for the establishment of 
Socialist Zionist groups in Germany, Austria, and Switzerland 
and attained modest results, such as Hessiona (1901, named 
after Moses *Hess) and Heirut (“Freedom,’ 1902). He founded 
short-lived journals in Yiddish (Der Hamoyn, 1901) and He- 
brew (Ha-Shahar, 1903) and wrote Socialist-Zionist pamphlets 
(such as the “Call to Jewish Youth” in Russian), which were 
often smuggled illegally into czarist Russia. For some time 
Syrkin tried to support himself and his family by literary work, 
translating Tolstoy into German and publishing political and 
sociological articles in leading German magazines. His public 
activity, however, prevented him from persevering in this ca- 
reer. After an abortive attempt to study medicine he returned 
to philosophy and published his doctoral thesis, Empfindung 
und Vorstellung (“Sensation and Idea”) in Berne in 1903. 

In 1904 Syrkin was banished from Germany and spent 
some time in Paris and then, after the 1905 revolution, in Rus- 
sia. At the Sixth and Seventh Zionist Congresses (1903, 1905) 
he strongly supported Herzl’s *Uganda Scheme, eventually 
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seceding from the Zionist Organization and for several years 
becoming a leader and spokesman of the socialist *territorial- 
ists, who, in Russia and among some Russian-Jewish émigré 
circles, insisted on calling themselves Zionist-Socialist (Russ., 
Sionisty-Sotsialisty, or ss). In 1907 he emigrated to the United 
States, where in 1909 he joined the Palestine-oriented *Poalei 
Zion and returned to the Zionist Organization, having arrived 
at the conclusion that the revolution of the Young Turks had 
opened new perspectives for Jewish nationhood in Erez Israel. 
He was the leader of American Poalei Zion until his death. 

During World War 1 Syrkin worked for the convention 
of the Jewish Congress in America, and supported the idea 
of the *Jewish Legion to fight with the Allies for the libera- 
tion of Palestine, at a time when his party still opposed it. In 
1919 he became a member of the American Jewish delegation 
to the Versailles Peace Conference, which joined the *Co- 
mité des Délégations Juives. In 1919 Syrkin was the key figure 
at the world conference of Poalei Zion in Stockholm, which 
elected him to head a study commission charged with visiting 
Palestine and drawing up a plan for mass settlement on a co- 
operative basis. He toured Palestine with the other members 
of the commission (whose secretary was Zalman (Rubashov) 
*Shazar) and was the principal author of the plan, which ex- 
pressed the basic ideas later implemented by the Zionist labor 
movement. 

Returning to the U.S., he founded a short-lived Poalei 
Zion daily Di Tsayt, edited by David *Pinski, which existed 
for only about a year. Syrkin, who had always neglected his 
own economic interests and had lived as a “professional rev- 
olutionary,’ mainly by writing and lecturing, then intended 
to settle in Palestine, but he died suddenly in New York of a 
heart attack. In 1951 his remains were taken to Israel and bur- 
ied at kevuzat Kinneret, alongside the graves of other found- 
ing fathers of labor Zionism. 

Syrkin was a prolific writer in Hebrew, Yiddish, Russian, 
German, and English. He wrote a political play in Yiddish, 
“The Jewish People,’ and began to write a monumental his- 
tory of the Jews, but, except for brief chapters published dur- 
ing his lifetime, the manuscript has apparently been lost. His 
selected works were published in Yiddish (Geklibene Tsion- 
istish-Sotsialistishe Shriften, 2 vols., 1926), Hebrew (Kitvei 
Nahman Syrkin, edited by B. Katzenelson and Y. Kaufman, vol. 
1, 1939), and English (preceded by a biography written by his 
daughter Marie *Syrkin, 1961). The moshav Kefar Syrkin and 
streets in various Israel towns are named after him. During 
World War 11 an American Liberty Ship was named “Nach- 
man Syrkin” by the Jewish National Workers’ Alliance (Far- 
band) in the U.S. 

At no later than the age of 20 (1888), Syrkin conceived 
the idea which became his lifelong creed and which at first 
seemed paradoxical: a complete synthesis of socialism with 
Jewish nationalism, as embodied in Zionism (or, for a while, 
territorialism). In his youth Syrkin attacked “the wealthy Jew- 
ish plutocrats of St. Petersburg, the Poliakovs, and the Guenz- 
burgs, and others of their class who opposed Jewish emigra- 
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tion from Russia.” In his early writings (1898) he postulated 
that “a classless society and national sovereignty are the only 
means of completely solving the Jewish problem.” He criticized 
Jewish socialists to whom “socialism meant, first of all, the 
abandonment of Jewishness, just as the liberalism of the Jew- 
ish bourgeoisie led to assimilation.... Jewish socialism used 
internationalism as a cloak to cover its nakedness.’ He also at- 
tacked *Ahad Ha-Am’s concept of a “spiritual center” in Erez 
Israel because it disregarded social realities like antisemitism 
and Jewish mass migration, which were the real forces press- 
ing for a Zionist solution. In resolutions of his group Heirut 
and in articles in Der Hamoyn (1902), Syrkin expounded his 
ideas in unequivocal terms: “The Jewish masses consist chiefly 
of a proletariat which does not live from labor; only a small 
proportion belongs to the labor-proletariat ...” Therefore, the 
Jews “bear the whole yoke of the ‘slave of slaves; the ‘proletar- 
iat of the proletariat’ - persecuted, driven from land to land, 
destined to perish physically and spiritually” This “proletar- 
iat” includes the miserable shopkeepers, peddlers, tailors and 
shoemakers, and their “sole redemption lies in Zionism.” He 
warned (in 1903) that “emigration to free lands” will eventually 
be restricted, “even in democratic countries like America.” But, 
though “the masses may be helped” by such emigration and 
the securing of equal rights in Russia, “it would be only mo- 
mentarily, not historically.” Therefore the Jewish proletarian 
masses are the “natural fulfillers of the Zionist idea,’ and their 
Zionism “is more than the colonization projects of Hovevei 
Zion with its bourgeois limitations; more than the longing for 
a spiritual center of the maskil; more than the philanthropic 
Zionism of the West Europeans. Their Zionism is social and 
bound up with the idea of a new society.” 

Syrkin differed in some fundamental respects from many 
of the later Socialist Zionists. He was not an orthodox Marx- 
ist, and his socialism was more the concept of a moral-volun- 
tary effort than the necessary outcome of the class struggle. 
He also criticized *Borochov’s Marxist analysis of Zionism 
and his concept that the “elemental” (“stychic”) process of 
mass migration will by objective necessity produce a concen- 
tration of the Jewish masses in Palestine. He was a supporter 
of Hebrew (which he mastered perfectly) as the sole Jewish 
national language, and rejected Yiddish for this role (though 
he used it extensively in writings and speeches). On current 
issues — such as the question of taking sides in World War 1 
and the question of the Jewish Legion, or the idea of co-opt- 
ing “Jewish plutocrats” to the Jewish Agency (1923) — he often 
differed from the majority of his comrades. During the 1920s 
split in Poalei Zion between those who remained faithful to 
the Zionist Organization and those who sought to affiliate 
with the new Communist Third International, Syrkin tried to 
reconcile both views by maintaining that only the “un-Jewish 
Jews” among the Communists were the cause of the Commu- 
nist rejection of Zionism; but he never again abandoned his 
clear stand in favor of the adherence to the Zionist Organiza- 
tion. Even in matters of religion he went his own way. Though 
opposed to the “petrified” form of rabbinical practice, he was 
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apparently a deeply religious man. On his death-bed, he called 
Chaim *Tchernowitz (“Rav Zair”) and recited with him the 
viddui, the traditional confession before death. Two days be- 
fore he died, he even wrote a Hebrew prayer, Birkat ha-Mavet 
(“Blessing of Death”), in which his metaphysical sense found 
poetic expression. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Syrkin, Nachman Syrkin, Socialist Zionist: 
a biographical memoir and selected essays (1961); B. Katznelson, Ha- 
Ehad ba-Maarakhah (1939; LNYL, 6 (1965), 433-42. 


SYRKIN, YAKOV KOVOVICH (1894-1974), Russian physi- 
cal chemist. Syrkin was a professor at the Ivanovo- Voznesensk 
Polytechnic Institute (1925) and at Institute of Fine Chemical 
Technology (1931). He was scientific chairman of molecular 
structure department at Karpov Physico-Chemical Institute 
(1931-52). He did research in chemical thermodynamics, ki- 
netics of reactions in solution and in gas phase, molecular 
structure, and chemical bonds. Syrkin wrote Khimicheskaya 
svyaz i stroyeniye molekul (“Chemical Composition and the 
Structure of Molecules,’ 1946). 


SZABO, IMRE (1882-1958), Hungarian author, playwright, 
and journalist. Szabé was born in Ersekujvar. He began his 
career as a journalist writing for the German-language daily 
Neues Politisches Volksblatt, and later worked on Hungarian 
and Jewish newspapers. After World War 1 Szabé settled in 
Kolozsvar (Cluj), Transylvania, and devoted himself to lit- 
erature. 

He wrote plays, novels, and biographies, mainly on Jewish 
subjects, and was strongly influenced by the major Hungarian 
writers, notably Kalman Mikszath. Szabé also published trans- 
lations of plays from the Yiddish. His works include the story 
A pozsonyi zsido utca (“The Jews’ Street in Pressburg,” 1938), a 
faithful picture of pre-World War 1 Jewish life; Zsidé komédi- 
dsok (“Jewish Comedians,” 1925); and Kelet kapujaban (“At the 
Gate of the East,” 1937). Uj zsidok (1937) contained biographies 
of Theodor *Herzl and other modern Jewish leaders. Szabé 
also published a Hungarian version of Louis *Golding’s novel 
Magnolia Street. Two later works were Erdély zsiddi (“The Jews 
of Transylvania,” 1938) and Roma és Judea (1943). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Magyar Irodalmi Lexikon, 3 (1965), 116. 


[Baruch Yaron] 


SZABOLCSI, BENCE (1899-1973), Hungarian musicolo- 
gist. Born in Budapest, he was the son of Miksa *Szabol- 
csi and brother of Lajos *Szabolcsi, and studied at Budapest 
with Kodaly. He was the first to collect the notated relics of 
old Hungarian music from manuscripts and prints, and be- 
gan publishing them in 1929. From 1929 to 1930 he was the 
coeditor of Zenei Szemle (“Musical Review”) and in 1930 ed- 
ited, with A. Toth, the first scholarly dictionary of Hungar- 
ian music. He was professor of music history at the Budapest 
Academy of Music from 1945 and director of the Barték Ar- 
chives there from 1961. 
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His research and publications were devoted to European 
art music; the history of music in Hungary; Hungarian na- 
tional music; and the comparative study of folk music styles 
of the world. Szabolcsi’s interest in Jewish music was expressed 
in three studies on Hebrew melody. During the difficult pe- 
riod of 1936 to 1944 he took part in the efforts of Hungarian 
Jewry to foster cultural activities within the community, and 
collaborated in the publication of numerous music booklets 
for Jewish youth. He also edited the music supplement to the 
Haggadah with a Hungarian translation which was published 
in Budapest in 1942 (Yaari no. 2293). His works include A xvi. 
szdzad magyar historids zenéje... (“History of 16'*-Century 
Hungarian Music...” 1931); A zene torténete (“History of Mu- 
sic, 1940, 1968*); and A melddia térténete (1950, 19577), re- 
worked as Bausteine zu einer Geschichte der Melodie (1959). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: MGG, S.V., incl. bibl. to 1962; Grove, Dict, 
s.v., incl. bibl. to 1947; M. Berlasz and I. Homolya, in: Studia Musi- 
cologica Academiae Scientiarum Hungaricae, 11 (1969), 7-25 (entire 
volume dedicated to Szabolcsi on his 70" birthday and includes a 


bibliography of his writings). 
[Andre Hajdu] 


SZABOLCSI, LAJOS (1889-1943), Hungarian poet, author, 
and editor. The son of Miksa *Szabolcsi, he was born in Buda- 
pest. From the age of 18, he wrote for his father’s newspaper, 
Egyenldség. In 1915 he succeeded his father as editor in chief 
and retained the position until the paper ceased publication 
in 1938. Lajos Szabolcsi continued his father’s fight for full 
Jewish participation in Hungarian life and tried to root out 
antisemitism by publicizing any violation of Jewish rights. He 
was in the vanguard of the liberal movement and violently at- 
tacked persecution, showing considerable personal courage, 
particularly during the period of the “White Terror” (1919-22). 
Szabolcsi was a protagonist of the official line of Hungarian 
Reform (*Neolog) Jewry, and was violently and vocally anti- 
Zionist. Several of his works dealt with Jewish themes. 

He published Az uj héber koltészet térténete (“A History 
of Modern Hebrew Poetry,’ 1908) and translations of medi- 
eval and modern Hebrew verse. Szabolcsi also wrote fiction 
on Jewish subjects, including the historical novel A csillag fia 
(1918), on *Bar Kokhba; A levelekimenyegzé (“The Wedding 
in Levelek,’ 1920), and the historical drama, Az drul6 (1923), 
on *Josephus. Another of his works was Az emancipdcio ha- 
tvan éves torténete (“The 60-Year History of Emancipation,” 
1917). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Magyar Irodalmi Lexikon, 3 (1965), 129. 


[Baruch Yaron] 


SZABOLCSI (Weinstein), MIKSA (1857-1915), Hungarian 
author, editor, and journalist. Born in Tura, Szabolcsi studied 
at yeshivot and spent some time at the Budapest rabbinical 
seminary. Deciding that he wanted to be a writer, he started 
working as a journalist. He first became known during the 
blood libel case at *Tiszaeszlar (1882-83), when he was acting 
as correspondent for the Pester Lloyd and other German-lan- 
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guage newspapers. During the trial he succeeded in resolv- 
ing an important problem, but the hostility and prejudice of 
the court led to his being expelled from the town in which the 
trial was being held, and there was even an attempt on his life. 
For a time he edited the Pester Juedische Zeitung and in 1886 
bought the newspaper Egyenldség, which in his hands became 
the main organ of Hungarian *Neolog Jewry. Szabolcsi sup- 
ported the delivery of synagogue sermons in Hungarian and 
the Magyarization of Jewish names. He was, however, one of 
the instigators of the fight that succeeded in gaining official 
recognition of the Jewish religion in 1895. He campaigned 
vigorously against antisemitism and against misrepresenta- 
tions of the Talmud and Jewish literature. He was an outspo- 
ken anti-Zionist. During the 1890s Szabolcsi maintained the 
high standard of his newspaper by bringing into the editorial 
board such talented young Jewish writers as Hugo *Ignotus, 
Emil *Makai, and Jozsef *Kiss. He was also responsible for the 
foundation of the Jewish literary society, Izraelita Magyar Iro- 
dalmi Tarsulat and the Hungarian Jewish cultural association 
Orszagos Magyar Kézmtiveldédési Egyesiilet. 

Szabolcsi edited and largely translated Graetz’s History of 
the Jews, which appeared in a popular Hungarian edition in 
1906-08. His other works include Olasz zsidok kézott (“Among 
Italian Jews; 1904), Német zsidok kézétt (“Among German 
Jews,’ 1903), and Gyéngyszemek a Talmudbol és a Midrdsbol 
(“Pearls from the Talmud and Midrash,’ 1938). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Magyar Zsido Lexikon (1929), 818-9. 


[Baruch Yaron] 


SZAJKOWSKI, ZOSA (Szajko Frydman; 1911-1978), his- 
torian and bibliographer. He was born at Zareby, Poland and 
lived in France from 1927 until 1941. There he was active in 
Communist circles until 1937 when, influenced by a group of 
Russian-Jewish emigré intellectuals associated with yrvo, he 
left the Communist movement. In 1941 he went to the U.S. and 
served as a paratrooper in World War 11. His historical work 
is noteworthy for its laborious collection of original sources 
and ample documentation. He wrote especially on French 
Jewish history but also on the modern history of the Jews in 
Eastern Europe. 

His books include The Language of the Jews in the Four 
Communities of Comtat Venaissin (1948), Autonomy and Com- 
munal Jewish Debts During the French Revolution of 1789 
(1959); Poverty and Social Welfare among French Jews, 1800- 
1880 (1953); Franco-Judaica; an analytical bibliography of books, 
pamphlets, decrees, briefs and other printed documents pertain- 
ing to the Jews in France, 1500-1788 (1962); Analytical Franco- 
Jewish Gazetter, 1939-45 (1966); and Jews and the French Rev- 
olutions of 1789, 1830 and 1848 (1970). 


°§$ZALASI, FERENC (1897-1946), leader of the antise- 
mitic *Arrow Cross Party, chief of state of Hungary (October 
1944-March 1945). Upon retirement from the army (1935) he 
founded the National Socialist “Party of National Will” and 
later the Hungarist movement. He was sentenced to three 
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was assigned to the order of Nezikin, since it is linked with the 
tractates Sanhedrin and Makkot which include some laws on 
idolatry (cf. Tos. Av. Zar. 2a). 

The Mishnah, which consists of five chapters, treats of the 
following subjects: (1) prohibitions concerning dealings with 
Gentiles (who are presumed to be idolaters) in their festival 
periods; objects which may not be sold or hired to Gentiles 
as they may be required for idol worship; objects which may 
not be sold to Gentiles as they may cause public damage (e.g., 
arms); prohibitions of sale or lease of real estate in Erez Israel 
to Gentiles (chapter 1); (2) prohibitions arising from Gentiles 
being suspected of incest and murder (2:1-2); (3) laws con- 
cerning articles belonging to Gentiles — differentiating be- 
tween those which are entirely prohibited for benefit, or only 
for food, since they may be offered up in idolatrous worship, 
and those which are entirely permitted (2:3-7); (4) the prohibi- 
tion of actual idolatrous objects (images, shrines, etc.) and the 
ways in which they are to be abolished or destroyed (3:1-4:7); 
(5) laws about wine produced or handled by non-Jews, which 
is presumed to have been used, or intended for use, as a liba- 
tion before an idol; the procedure of making utensils that have 
been bought from a Gentile fit for use (4:8-5:12). 

The Mishnah (4:7) contains a question asked by “philoso- 
phers” of some sages, apparently R. Gamaliel, R. Joshua, and 
R. Eleazar b. Azariah, when they were in Rome: 

“If [your God] does not want idolatry, why does He not 
abolish it?” 

The sages answered: “If something is worshiped which 
the world has no need of, He would abolish it. But the sun, the 
moon, and the stars are worshiped. Should God, then, destroy 
His world because of fools?” 

“If so, He should destroy what the world has no need of, 
and leave what is essential for the world” 

“We would then merely be strengthening the hands of 
those worshiping these things, since they would say, ‘See, these 
are deities, for they have not been destroyed.” 

The Tosefta of the tractate has eight chapters, is longer 
and much fuller than the Mishnah, and contains quite a few 
aggadic matters. The redactor of the Tosefta used not only 
beraitot which complement the Mishnah but also parallel 
sources as well as various others which deal with subjects not 
mentioned in the Mishnah. The relation between the different 
sections of the Tosefta also differs from that of the Mishnah, 
half of the former (its first four and a half chapters) being de- 
voted to subjects which occupy only a quarter of the latter 
(1:1-2:2). The first two chapters of the Tosefta correspond to 
the first chapter of the Mishnah, while the third and first half 
(1-6) of the fourth chapter of the Tosefta correspond to the 
Mishnah (2:1-2); these halakhot in the Tosefta treat, in pass- 
ing, of laws concerning Cutheans (Samaritans), of dealings 
with an *am ha-arez, of one who purchases a slave from gen- 
tiles or sells his slave to them or abroad, as well as laws which 
apply specifically to Erez Israel and to Syria and which con- 
clude with the duty to live in Erez Israel. The rest of the fourth 
chapter (7-13) of the Tosefta corresponds to the Mishnah 
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2:3-7; chapters 5-6 of the Tosefta correspond to the Mishnah 
3:1-4:7, while Tosefta 7:1-8:3 corresponds to the final part of 
the Mishnah. The final part of the Tosefta (8:4-8), which is 
completely unconnected with the Mishnah, is devoted to the 
seven Noachian commandments, which include the prohibi- 
tion against idolatry. 

An examination of the names of the sages mentioned in 
the Mishnah and the Tosefta shows that most of these belong 
to the period after the Bar Kokhba revolt. One passage in the 
Mishnah (2:6) mentions Rabbi and his bet din. The parallel 
text in the Tosefta (4:11) reads R. Judah, which is understood 
by some to refer to Judah Nesia 11 and his bet din. If this un- 
derstanding is correct, then this is a late addition to the text of 
the Mishnah in line with the baraita in the Tosefta. 

The tractate in the two Talmuds contains much aggadic 
material, important historical traditions, especially on the 
relations between Jews and non-Jews in general and between 
Jews and non-Jewish authorities in particular. It also conveys 
much information on idolatrous, including Oriental, religions, 
on Christianity, and Gnosticism. The Babylonian Talmud 
deals also with the Persian religion. Nonetheless the Babylo- 
nian amoraim admitted that not everything in the Mishnah 
was clear to them: “R. Hisda said to Avimi: There is a tradi- 
tion that the (tractate) Avodah Zarah of our father Abraham 
consisted of four hundred chapters. We have learnt only five, 
and yet we do not know what we are saying” (Av. Zar. 14b). It 
is doubtful if parallels between the Mishnah of Avodah Zarah 
and Tertullian’s de idolatria indicate an influence of Jewish 
halakhah on Christianity in this sphere. 

Copies of the tractate were rare even at an early period, 
probably because in the course of the centuries it suffered 
greatly at the hands of Christian censors. This led many Jew- 
ish scholars to issue apologetic declarations to the effect that 
the statements in the tractate are directed only against the na- 
tions of antiquity, and to adopt a lenient attitude to some of its 
prohibitions (see Meiri, Beit ha-Behirah on Av. Zar., 53). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ch. Albeck, Shishah Sidrei Mishnah, Seder 
Nezikin (1953), 321-4, 491; idem, Mehkarim bi-Veraita ve-Tosefta 
(1944), 142-3; S. Abramson (ed.), Massekhet Avodah Zarah Ketav 
Yad shel Beit ha-Midrash la-Rabbanim be-New- York (1957); S. Lie- 
berman, Hellenism in Jewish Palestine (1950), 115-52; 1EJ, (1959), 
149-65, 229-45. 

[Moshe David Herr] 


AVOT (Heb. nin), a tractate of the Mishnah, is the most 
popular rabbinic composition of all time. Its timeless lessons 
and uncomplicated language have made the work accessible to 
vast audiences beyond the learned few who traditionally were 
well versed in the rhyme and reason of rabbinic discourse. The 
custom of studying Avot on the Sabbath, which spread from 
geonic Babylonia to Jewish communities all over the globe, 
enhanced the public profile of the work and led to Avot’s mass 
circulation in the Siddur. Over the centuries, Avot inspired 
hundreds of commentaries and was translated into many lan- 
guages such as Latin, Greek, English, German, French, Italian, 
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SZALIT-MARCUS, RACHEL 


years imprisonment for these activities in 1938 but was re- 
leased in 1940, whereupon he became the leader of the Ar- 
row Cross Party. 

Szalasi pressed for anti-Jewish measures, including ex- 
termination. He maintained close relations with the German 
Nazi party and Hitler made him the “Nation’s Leader” and 
head of the government in Oct. 1944 some time after the Ger- 
mans had occupied Hungary. His government immediately 
stepped up persecution of the Jews, and all over the country 
pogroms broke out, in which he sanctioned the atrocities of his 
Arrow Cross men. Szalasi aimed to remove all the Jews from 
the country; to this end he collaborated closely with *Eich- 
mann and Veesenmayer on the “Final Solution.” He installed 
additional ghettos in *Budapest and refused to recognize safe 
conduct passes or to exempt baptized Jews from living in these 
ghettos. He also stepped up the deportations and expropri- 
ated Jewish property. Seized by Americans on German terri- 
tory, he was handed over to the Hungarian government, tried, 
sentenced, and hanged in 1946. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.L. Braham, The Hungarian Jewish Catas- 
trophe: a selected and annotated bibliography (1962), index; J. Lévai, 
Black Book on the Martyrdom of Hungarian Jewry (1948), passim; 
A. Geyer, A magyarorszdgi fasizmus zsiddtilddzésének bibliografidja, 
1945-1958 (1958), index. 

[Jozeph Michman (Melkman)] 


SZALIT-MARCUS, RACHEL (1894-1942), painter and 
book illustrator. She spent her childhood in Lodz. Her par- 
ents, simple working people, encouraged her artistic talent, 
and in 1911 sent her to Munich to study at the Art Academy. 
Here she met Julius Szalit, a successful Jewish actor, whom she 
married. Szalit later committed suicide. In 1916 Rachel moved 
to Berlin, where she exhibited with the artists of the Secession 
group and became a member of the November group, young 
avant-garde artists who joined forces after the November Rev- 
olution of 1918. When the Nazis assumed power Rachel Sza- 
lit-Marcus fled to France. In 1942 she was arrested and sent to 
a concentration camp where she died. She painted portraits, 
flower pieces, and still-lifes. Her best-known works consist 
of lithographic illustrations to books by Mendele Mokher 
Seforim, Shalom Aleichem, Israel Zangwill, Heinrich Heine, 


and Martin Buber. 
[Elisheva Cohen] 


SZANTO, GYORGY (1893-1961), Hungarian novelist and 
author. Szantd, who turned from art to literature after becom- 
ing totally blind, wrote autobiographical novels such as Fekete 
éveim (“My Black Years,’ 1934) and other prose works, nota- 
bly Babel tornya (“The Tower of Babel,’ 1926) and Mata Hari 
(1928). After World War 11 he conformed in his writings with 
the requirements of Marxist literature. 


SZANTO, SIMON (1819-1882), educator and writer, born 
in Nagykanizsa, Hungary. Son of a rabbi, he received a strict 
religious upbringing in the talmudic schools of Lackenbach 
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and Golcuv-Jenikov, and managed under great difficulties to 
obtain a secular education in Bratislava and at Prague Uni- 
versity, where he studied German literature. He also studied 
Jewish theology under S.J. *Rapoport, and was ordained a 
rabbi in 1844. In 1845 he moved to Vienna, where he founded 
an elementary and secondary school for boys in 1849 which 
combined Jewishness with modern secular learning. It became 
the first Jewish school in Austria entitled to issue officially 
valid diplomas. Szanté taught Bible and Hebrew literature at 
the Vienna bet ha-midrash; he was also appointed inspector 
for Jewish religious instruction at public schools and official 
interpreter of the Hebrew language. In 1861 he founded, with 
Leopold *Kompert, a weekly journal, Die *Neuzeit, which he 
edited until his death. He contributed to the Jahrbuch fuer Is- 
raeliten and was its editor from 1865 to 1868. 

Szanto was a prolific writer with a precise and lively style, 
writing a large portion of Die Neuzeit himself as well as many 
articles in the Jewish and Vienna daily press, chiefly on educa- 
tion. He wrote a bible commentary (1845), two historic novels, 
Bilder aus Alexandrias Vorzeit and Judentum und Romantik, 
and many essays on Jewish history, some in Hebrew. He was 
a devoted follower of Adolf *Jellinek and a forceful fighter for 
his ideas of Jewish reform. Szanto also participated in the Re- 
form *synods of Leipzig and Augsburg. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Wurzbach, Biographisches Lexikon des 
Kaiserthums Oesterreich, 41 (1880), 161-4; AZDJ, 46 (1882), 93-953 


Wininger, Biog, s.v. 
[Hugo Knoepfmacher] 


SZASZ, THOMAS STEPHEN (1920- ), U.S. psychiatrist 
and writer. Born in Budapest, Hungary, Szasz graduated from 
the Royal Hungarian Training Institute in Budapest shortly 
before the Nazi invasion of Austria prompted his family to 
move to the United States in 1938. He majored in physics at 
the University of Cincinnati and earned his M.D. degree in 
1944. He then chose to specialize in psychiatry and psycho- 
analysis, training at the University of Chicago. 

Szasz remained affiliated to the university’s Institute for 
Psychoanalysis 1950-56, until he was appointed professor of 
psychiatry at the Upstate Medical Center of the State Univer- 
sity of New York. 

Szasz was a prolific writer but became well-known and 
controversial through The Myth of Mental Illness: Foundations 
of a Theory of Personal Conduct (1961), which called into ques- 
tion many of the fundamental assumptions of psychiatry. He 
contended that conditions conventionally described by psy- 
chiatrists as “mental illness” were more properly character- 
ized as “problems of living” and that the concept of “mental 
illness” was in fact faulty, insofar as labeling a mind as “sick” 
was a metaphorical imputation of qualities properly reserved 
for discussion of the body, wherein diagnosis could be based 
on actual physical evidence of disease. 

The “myth” of which Szasz spoke was the mistaking of 
this metaphor for reality. He argued in Law, Liberty and Psy- 
chiatry (1963) that the designation of aberrant behavior as an 
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illness facilitated social control and impinged upon individual 
freedom. Szasz also argued that, on a practical level, involun- 
tary hospitalization discouraged people from seeking help for 
fear that they might fall victim to it. 

Szasz argued that the essence of his work is “that we have 
to replace a theological outlook on life with a therapeutic 
one,’ with analyst and client working together to increase the 
latter’s self-knowledge and understanding. In his Manufac- 
ture of Madness: A Comparative Study of the Inquisition and 
the Mental Health Movement (1971), he developed the notion 
that repressive trends in psychiatry have their parallels in 
oppressive forces in the past. In 1970 he helped establish 
the American Association for the Abolition of Involuntary 
Mental Hospitalization. His critics argue that he underesti- 
mates the dangers inherent in allowing complete freedom of 
choice to mental patients or - another of his concerns - drug 
addicts. 

After he retired from teaching, Szasz was named pro- 
fessor emeritus in psychiatry at the State University of New 
York Health Science Center. In 1998 he received the Rollo 
May Award, presented by the American Psychological As- 
sociation. 

Szasz’s other books include Ideology and Insanity: Essays 
on the Psychiatric Dehumanization of Man (1970), Ceremo- 
nial Chemistry: The Ritual Persecution of Drugs, Addicts, and 
Pushers (1974), The Second Sin (1977), The Theology of Medi- 
cine (1977), The Myth of Psychotherapy (1978), The Therapeutic 
State (1984), Insanity: The Idea and Its Consequences (1987), 
The Untamed Tongue: A Dissenting Dictionary (1990), Our 
Right to Drugs: The Case for a Free Market (1992), A Lexicon 
of Lunacy (1992), The Meaning of Mind (1996), Faith in Free- 
dom (2004), and Words to the Wise (2004). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Vatz and L. Weinberg, Thomas Szasz: 


Primary Values and Major Contentions (1982); J. Schaler (ed.), Szasz 


under Fire (2004). 
[Rohan Saxena and Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


SZCZEBRZESZYN (Rus. Shchebreshin; Yid. Shebreshin), 
town in *Lublin province, E. Poland. An organized commu- 
nity existed there from the first half of the 16‘ century. The 
Jews in Szczebrzeszyn traded in spices and frequently did 
business at the Lublin fairs. In 1583 King Stephen Bathory re- 
newed the rights formerly granted to the Jews there to trade 
in the villages. In 1597 King Sigismund 111 Vasa prohibited the 
Jews from leasing tax collections. A magnificent synagogue, 
built in Renaissance style, was erected at the close of the 16 
century. (It was set on fire in 1939.) The Jews of the town suf- 
fered at the time of the *Chmielnicki massacres, in 1648-49. 
Meir b. Samuel of Szczebrzeszyn, who escaped, gave an ac- 
count of these events in his Zok ha-Ittim (Cracow, 1650). In 
1701 a session of the *Council of the Four Lands was held in 
Szczebrzeszyn. There were 444 Jews living in Szczebrzeszyn in 
1765. After 1815, when Szczebrzeszyn was incorporated within 
Congress Poland, there were no restrictions on Jewish settle- 
ment in the town. The Jewish population numbered 1,083 (31% 
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SZCZERCOW 


of the total) in 1827; 1,605 (38%) in 1857; 2,449 (44%) in 1897; 
and 2,644 (42%) in 1921. 

During the 19'* century Hasidism had considerable in- 
fluence in the community. The zaddik of Javorov, Elimelech 
Hurwitz, stayed there during the 1880s. The Hebrew scholar 
Jacob *Reifmann lived in Szczebrzeszyn in the first half of 
the 19" century. 

In the municipal elections held in 1931 the General Zion- 
ists obtained three seats, Po'alei Zion one, *Agudat Israel one, 


and the *Bund five. 
[Shimshon Leib Kirshenboim] 


Holocaust Period 
On the outbreak of World War 11 there were about 3,200 Jews 
in Szczebrzeszyn. The German army entered the town on Sept. 
13, 1939, but withdrew on Sept. 27, when the town was occupied 
by the Red Army. On Oct. 9, 1939, the Red Army withdrew ac- 
cording to the new German-Soviet agreement on the partition 
line. Several hundred Jews, mostly young people, left the town 
for the east together with the Soviet army. The remaining Jews 
were immediately subjected to persecutions by the Germans. 
On Aug. 12, 1940, the Germans ordered 300 Jews to register 
for work in a forced-labor camp. Most of them did not obey 
the order and fled from the town. On May 8, 1942, the Ger- 
man police murdered about 100 Jews. On Aug. 8, 1942, sev- 
eral hundred Jews were deported to the *Belzec death camp. 
On Oct. 21, 1942, all Jews who did not manage to escape were 
transferred to Belzec and perished there. Hundreds of Jews, 
however, succeeded in escaping into the surrounding forests, 
where they organized small guerrilla units. Only a few sur- 
vived until the liberation of the region in July 1944. After the 
war the Jewish community was not reconstituted. 
[Stefan Krakowski] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Balaban, Zabytki historyczne w Polsce 
(1929), 51; Sefer Hrubieszow (1962); Shebreshin Zhurnal, nos. 4-5 
(1954); I. Schiper, Dzieje handlu zydowskiego na ziemiach polskich 
(1937), index; B. Wasiutynski, Ludnos¢ zydowska w Polsce wiekach x1x 
i Xx (1930), 33; Z. Klukowski, Dziennik 3 lat okupacji (1959). 


SZCZERCOW, village near Belchatow, in Lodz province, 
central Poland. Eighty-eight Jews were living in Szczercow 
in 1808 (17% of the total population). During the 19"* century 
there were no restrictions on Jewish settlement in the locality, 
and the number of Jews grew to 186 (14%) in 1827, 371 (22%) 
in 1857, 962 (34%) in 1897, and 1,513 (35%) in 1921. In the lat- 
ter half of the 19" century, Szczercow Jews engaged in crafts 
(weaving, tanning, tailoring, shoemaking), transportation, 
and petty trade. 


Holocaust Period 

In 1939 Szczercow had a population of 3,200 Jews and 1,800 
non-Jews. During the first few days of World War 11, the 
town was completely burned down, and the Jews, homeless 
and bereft of their possessions, escaped to the nearby town of 
*Zelow, while 150 found shelter in the city of *Belchatow. A 
small group of Jews apparently returned to the town and, ac- 
cording to one source of information, the Germans deported 
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SZEGED 


the remnant of the Jewish community at the end of 1941 or 
early in 1942. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Wasiutynski, Ludnos¢ zydowska w Polsce 
w wiekach x1x i XX (1930), 51; D. Dabrowska, in: BZIH, no. 13-14 


(1955). 
[Danuta Dombrowska] 


SZEGED, city in S. Hungary. Jews settled there at a relatively 
late date, at the close of the 18» century. Previously, the Aus- 
trian emperor and Hungarian King Charles 111 had left the 
choice “whether or not to accept Jews and gypsies” in the 
hands of the “free royal cities,” and these cities, including 
Szeged, took advantage of this right to exclude them. Hence 
the first Jewish family settled in Szeged only in 1781; their 
numbers grew to 18 in 1786; 38 in 1792; 58 in 1799; 62 in 1806; 
and 681 in 1840. The first house was acquired by M. Pollak 
in 1788. Houses could be purchased by them in an extremely 
small area (1813). In 1844 there were 24 Jewish house owners 
in the town. The first register, of 1799, records two goldsmiths, 
two tailors, and one distiller among the Jews. The majority of 
the Jews in Szeged were merchants and peddlers, who were ex- 
cluded from participation in the fairs. By the 1860s and 1870s 
Jews were active in the establishment of companies, banks, and 
industries, or as craftsmen. A number of crafts, such as gold- 
smithing and upholstery, were mostly in the hands of Jews. 
From the 1850s Jews also engaged in agriculture. 

Throughout the community's existence, particularly 
when members of the Loew family served as rabbis (see be- 
low), it had an exemplary organization. The regulations of the 
community were drawn up in 1791 and revised in 1863, and 
remained in force until the Holocaust. The erection of the first 
synagogue was planned for 1789, but because of opposition 
from the authorities was not built until 1803. It was replaced 
by another (the “Old Synagogue”) in 1839, which stood un- 
til 1905, when the Great Synagogue was erected. Noted for its 
magnificence, it was built upon the instructions of I. *Loew 
(it has been declared an architectural monument). 

The first rabbi of the community was R. Jehiel (officiated 
1789-90); he was followed by Hirsch Bak (1790-1843), and 
Leopold *Loew (1850-75), leader of the Hungarian Reform 
movement (see *Neology) who introduced very moderate re- 
forms in his community. After the latter’s death, W. *Bacher 
(1876-77), a prominent figure in the *Wissenschaft des Juden- 
tums, served as deputy rabbi and then I. *Loew succeeded his 
father, who died in Budapest. After World War 1, J. Frenkel 
(who later settled in Israel) was at first acting rabbi and later 
rabbi of the community (1927-49). He was succeeded by J. 
Schindler (1950-63), and then by T. Raj. 

Although the community of Szeged joined the Neologists 
after the schism in Hungarian Jewry following the Congress 
of 1869 (see *Hungary), it remained united out of respect for 
the Loew family. In contrast to most of the Hungarian com- 
munities, the Szeged community also granted a free hand to 
Zionist activities and allocated considerable sums to the na- 
tional funds. The school of the community was established in 
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1844 and remained open until the Holocaust (1944), at first 
under the supervision of the rabbis of the Loew family, who 
acted as its principals and maintained its high standard. After 
World War 11 it resumed its work in conjunction with the in- 
stitutions of *Youth Aliyah. 

The Jewish population numbered 3,628 in 1869; 3,618 in 
18803 4,731 in 1890; 5,863 in 1900; 6,903 in 1910; 6,958 in 1920; 
and 5,560 in 1930. M. *Karman, the leading educator in Hun- 
gary, and W. Loew (a brother of I. Loew), the talented trans- 
lator of Hungarian literature in the United States, were born 
in Szeged. The liberal and tolerant tradition toward the Jews 
in Szeged was replaced by anti-Jewish agitation after the es- 
tablishment of the Horthy regime in the town. 


Holocaust and Contemporary Periods 

There were 4,161 Jews living in Szeged in 1941. After the Ger- 
man occupation (March 19, 1944), the Jews were confined to 
a ghetto with the Jews of the immediate vicinity. From there 
around 3,000 were deported to *Auschwitz, and others to 
Austria when two transports were erroneously sent to Stras- 
shof. 

About half returned from deportation, numbering 2,124 
in 1946 and 927 in 1958, with a synagogue, school, old age 
home, and orphanage for 400 Budapest children who had 
lost their parents in the Holocaust. Only a few hundred Jews 
remained by the early 1990s. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Lowand Zs. Kulinyi, A szegedi zsidok 1785- 
t6l 1885-ig (1885); Magyar Zsidé Lexikon (1929), 828-31. 


[Baruch Yaron] 


SZEKELY, EVA (1927- ), Hungarian-born swimmer, mem- 
ber of the International Swimming Hall of Fame. During her 
19-year career (1940-58), Szekely set 10 world records, five 
Olympic records, and over 100 Hungarian national records 
while winning two Olympic medals, 10 World University 
Championships, and 68 Hungarian National Championships. 
At the age of nine, Szekely was inspired to become an Olym- 
pic swimmer after hearing the Hungarian national anthem 
being played in honor of swimmer Ferenc Csik’s gold medal 
performance at the Berlin Olympics. Despite her intense pa- 
triotism, Szekely’s career was halted by her Hungarian swim- 
ming team which, in 1941, ousted her as a “religious undesir- 
able.” During the Nazi invasion of Hungary, she found refuge 
in a Swiss-run safe house in a section of Budapest known as 
the International Ghetto, an area set up in July of 1944 via the 
intervention of Raoul *Wallenberg and Swiss consul Charles 
Lutz. As it was forbidden for Jews to use the public swimming 
pools in the protected ghetto, Szekely maintained her fitness 
by running up and down the staircase in her five-story build- 
ing a hundred times a day. Szekely resumed her career after 
the war, and three years later she qualified for the first of her 
three Olympic appearances, the 1948 London Olympics. There, 
she competed in the 200m breaststroke, the 100m freestyle, 
and the 40om freestyle, finishing fourth, fifth, and sixth, re- 
spectively. In May 1951, Szekely set a world record of 1:16.9 in 
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a race which would not become an Olympic event until 1968, 
the 100m breaststroke. At the Helsinki Games in 1952, Sze- 
kely won a gold medal in the 200m breaststroke in a record 
time of 2:51.7, and also finished sixth in the 400m freestyle. In 
1956, Szekely and her husband, superstar waterpoloist Dezso 
Gyarmati, left for the Summer Olympics in Australia the day 
before the Hungarian Revolution against Communist rule, on 
October 23. Szekely would later write in her memoirs that “we 
had no word of our two-year-old daughter, or my parents. I 
didn't get any real sleep for a week before I was due to race, 
and lost over 12 pounds.” Despite the adversity, Szekely won a 
silver medal in her specialty, the 200m breaststroke, and even 
improved a notch in the 4oom freestyle, to fifth place. After 
her retirement, Szekely went on to become a successful swim- 
ming coach, helping guide her daughter, Andrea Gyarmati, to 
a silver and bronze medal at the Munich Olympics in 1972. 


[Robert B. Klein (24 ed.)] 


SZEKESFEHERVAR (Hung. Székesfehérvar; Ger. Stuhl- 
weissenburg), city in W. central Hungary; during the early 
Middle Ages the capital of Hungary. Jews were living there in 
the 13" century, and the community, an important one dur- 
ing the 14", played a role in Jewish affairs in the country as 
a whole. It interceded with the queen on behalf of the Jews 
of Pressburg (*Bratislava) in 1503. In the 16'* to 176 centuries 
wealthy Jews who had escaped massacre in Buda (see *Buda- 
pest) settled in the town. After Buda passed to the Hapsburgs, 
Jews were not authorized to enter Szekesfehervar. The first 
Jews to be granted permission to reside there subsequently 
were members of a family which opened an inn for Jews at- 
tending the fairs. In the year following enactment of the law 
permitting unrestricted residence (1840) 20 Jewish families 
settled in the town. The first synagogue was erected in 1867, 
and in 1892 an organ and a female choir were introduced. 
The community of Szekesfehervar was one of the staunch- 
est supporters of the *Reform movement. A split within the 
community occurred in 1861 when the Orthodox group was 
authorized to form a separate organization, even before the of- 
ficial separation within Hungarian Jewry in 1869. The Jewish 
population numbered 3,024 in 1910; 2,867 in 1920; and 2,450 
in 1930. They were mostly merchants but there were also a 
number of lessees and landowners, as well as members of the 
liberal professions. 


Holocaust and Contemporary Periods 
From 1938 the community was affected by the restrictions 
and disabilities imposed on the Jews in Hungary. After the 
German occupation (March 19, 1944) about 5,000 Jews were 
concentrated in Szekesfehervar and with the 2,075 Jews in the 
town were deported to the death camp at *Auschwitz. Only 
250 returned. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Bernstein, in: Magyar Zsidé Szemle, 11 
(1894), 508f.; Etudes orientales a la mémoire de Paul Hirschler, ed. 
by O. Komlds (1950), 1-15, 137-44 (Hung.); Magyar Zsidé Lexikon 


(1929), 834-6. 
[Baruch Yaron] 
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SZENDE, STEFAN 


SZELL, GEORGE (Georg; 1897-1970), conductor, pianist and 
composer. He was born in Budapest but grew up in Vienna, 
where he studied piano and composition with Richard Rob- 
ert and Max Reger. As a composer and pianist, dubbed “the 
new Mozart,’ he turned to conducting at age 17. Szell assisted 
Richard Strauss at the Berlin State Opera (1915) and held con- 
ducting posts in German opera houses and in Prague, before 
his appointments as chief conductor of the Berlin State Opera 
(1924-29) and of the Neues Deutsches Theater in Prague 
(1929-37). From 1937 he conducted the Scottish Orchestra in 
Glasgow and the Residentie Orchestra of The Hague. Immi- 
grating to the United States in 1939, he became principal con- 
ductor at the Metropolitan Opera, New York (1942-46), and 
was noted for his performances there of Wagner and Strauss. 
From 1946 until 1970 he was appointed permanent conductor 
of the Cleveland Orchestra and built its ensemble to one of 
world class by combining the profound European orchestral 
tradition with the brilliance of the great American orches- 
tras. He won repute for his pedantic approach, his extensive 
repertoire of modern and classical works, and his lucid inter- 
pretations of the Viennese classics. Outstanding among his 
numerous recordings are the five Beethoven piano concertos 
(with *Fleisher), the four Brahms symphonies, and Dvorak’s 
last three symphonies. His many world premieres included 
Hindemith’s Piano Concerto (1947), Walton’s Partita (1958), 
and Mennin’s Symphony no. 7 (1964), and at the Salzburg Fes- 
tival, operas by Liebermann and Egk. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove Music Online; Baker’s Biographical 
Dictionary of Musicians (1997); D. Rosenberg. “George Szell: Por- 
trait of a Perfectionist; in: Symphony Magazine, 31:6 (1980), 15-19; 
B. Surtees, “George Szell: 25 Years Later,’ in: Classical Music Maga- 


Zine, 18:1 (1995), 30. 
[Naama Ramot (24 ed.)] 


SZENDE, PAL (1879-1935), Hungarian politician. Born in 
Nyirbator, Szende joined the “Sociological Society” in 1907 
and was secretary of the National Association of Commerce 
from 1908 to 1918. In 1914 he joined the Radical Party, which 
favored Hungary's withdrawal from World War 1. Szende ad- 
vocated land reform and the granting of universal suffrage. 
When the wartime regime ended in October 1918 he was made 
director general of the Ministry of Finance in the revolution- 
ary coalition government of Michael Karolyi. A month later 
he was made minister of finance, and within a few weeks suc- 
ceeded in stabilizing the economy by means of internal bor- 
rowing and a new taxation system. In March 1919, however, 
the communists led by Béla *Kun seized power and Szende 
followed Karolyi into exile. In his later years Szende lived in 
Vienna and Paris, where he lectured on sociology and phi- 
losophy. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Horvath, Irodalom és térténelem (1968), 


19-35. 
[Baruch Yaron] 


SZENDE, STEFAN (1901-1985), Hungarian writer and jour- 
nalist, who wrote in German and Swedish. Szende’s Den siste 
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juden fran Polen (“The Last Jew from Poland”), published in 
1944, was among the first authentic Holocaust accounts. Its 
American edition was titled The Promise Hitler Kept (1945). 
After the war Szende lived in Sweden. Willy Brandt, the Ger- 
man politician, his lifelong comrade-in-arms, wrote the fore- 
word to his memoirs Zwischen Gewalt und Toleranz (“Between 


Violence and Tolerance,’ 1975). 
[Eva Kondor] 


SZENES (originally Schlesinger), BELA (1894-1927), Hun- 
garian author. Szenes was born in Budapest. He joined the 
editorial boards of various newspapers, and was noted for 
his feuilletons (known as “Szenes-ember,” which, in Hungar- 
ian, has the additional meaning of “coalman”). Szenes wrote 
humorous plays, which were successful on the Hungarian 
stage and also abroad. In his short life he was a gifted and 
prolific writer. 

His stories include A Szenes ember kényve (“The Story of 
the Coalman,” 1916), Vidam irdsok (“Humorous Writings,’ 2 
vols., 1920-21), and Csibi (“To Young People,” 1919). Among 
his plays were A buta ember (“The Stupid Man,” 1921), A 
gazdag leany (“The Rich Girl? 1921), Az alvo férj (“The Sleep- 
ing Husband,’ 1926), and Nem ndsiilék (“I Wor't Marry,’ 1927). 
His daughter was the World War 11 Palestinian heroine Han- 
nah *Szenes. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Magyar Zsidé Lexikon (1929) s.v.: Magyar 


Trodalmi Lexikon, 3 (1965), S.v. 
[Baruch Yaron] 


SZENES, ERZSI (1902-1979), Hungarian poet and author. 
Born in Nagymihaly (then in Hungary) she lived in Kassa 
(Kosice) between World War 1 and World War 11 but was in 
contact with literary circles in Budapest, and with the liter- 
ary periodical Nyugat. At the beginning of the Slovakian mass 
deportations, she fled to Budapest, but was deported to Aus- 
chwitz. After World War 11 she returned to Czechoslovakia 
and from there moved to Israel in 1949. 

Erzsi Szenes wrote verse in the biblical spirit, and Jewish 
themes were always present in her poetry; from the period of 
Nazi persecution onward, they formed the only subject of her 
work. Her writings include the poems Selyemgombolyag (“The 
Coil of Silk,” 1924) and Fehér kendé (“White Shawl,” 1928); and 
the stories Nydrtél nydrig (“From Summer to Summer,’ 1943), 
and Van hazdam (“I Have a Homeland; 1956). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Magyar Zsidé Lexikon (1929), s.v.; Magyar 


Trodalmi Lexikon, 3 (1965), S.v. 
[Baruch Yaron] 


SZENES, HANNAH (1921-1944), poet and *Haganah fighter 
who parachuted into Nazi-occupied Europe. Hannah was 
born in Budapest of an assimilated family, daughter of the 
writer Béla *Szenes. She early revealed a remarkable intellect 
and literary talent; at 13 she began to write a diary, which she 
kept up until 1944. Under the impact of the antisemitic atmo- 
sphere in Budapest she became an ardent Zionist, and in Sep- 
tember 1939 she went to Palestine and began her studies at the 
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Nahalal agricultural school. Two years later she joined kibbutz 
Sedot Yam, where she wrote some of her most poignant po- 
ems (e.g., Toward Caesarea ). At the end of 1942, deeply con- 
cerned with the fate of European Jewry and of her mother in 
Budapest, she joined the group of parachutists organized by 
the Haganah to rescue Allied prisoners of war and organize 
Jewish resistance. In March 1944 she was parachuted over Yu- 
goslavia, where she stayed among Tito’s partisans. In Srdice 
she wrote the poem Ashrei ha-Gafrur ( Blessed is the Match ). 
On June 7, at the peak of the deportation of Hungarian Jewry 
(see *Hungary, Holocaust) she crossed the border into Hun- 
gary but was arrested by the Hungarian police. Though cru- 
elly tortured, she did not reveal any information, and after the 
fascist takeover in Hungary, a secret court hastily condemned 
her to death. On November 7, 1944 she was executed by a fir- 
ing squad in a Budapest prison courtyard. Her remains were 
taken to Israel in 1950 and interred on Mt. Herzl. In Israel and 
in the Zionist movement her name became a symbol of devo- 
tion and self-sacrifice. Various books were written about her 
as well as a play by Aharon *Megged. Her diary was published 
in 1971 (in English). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Syrkin, Blessed is the Match (1948); D. 
and P. Bar-Adon, Seven who Fell (1947), 81-124; N. Braslavski (ed.), 
Hannah Szenes, Hayyeha, Shelihutah u-Motah (196610); Y. Palgi, 
Ruah Gedolah Baah (1956), passim; Y. Lewy (ed.), Das Leben von 
Chana Szenes 1921-1944 nach ihren Tagebuechern (1960); O. Besser, 
Ha-Zanhanit she-Lo Shavah (1969). 

[Livia Rothkirchen] 


SZENWALD, LUCJAN (1909-1944), Polish poet and transla- 
tor. Szenwald wrote revolutionary verse on themes such as the 
Nazi peril and the Spanish Civil War, outstanding for its cul- 
tural breadth and technical virtuosity. He also translated many 
works by leading foreign authors. Z ziemi goiicinnej do Polski 
(“From the Friendly Land to Poland,” 1944) appeared in the 
year of Szenwald’s death in action with the Red Army. A post- 
humous selection of his works was Pisma wybrane (1955). 


SZEP, ERNO (1884-1953), Hungarian poet and author. Born 
in Huszt, Szép began writing poetry at a very early age and 
went into journalism, first in Debrecen and later in Budapest. 
His delicate, refined verse reflects the life of poor rural Jews 
and sees the world through the innocent eyes of a child. 
Szép’s works include Elalvé hattyu (“Drowsing Swan, 
1924), a verse collection; Lila akdc (“Purple Acacia,’ 1919), and 
Valentine (1927; Marriage for One, 1929), novels. His stories 
dealt with types that had not previously appeared in Hungar- 
ian literature — performers and circus artists, whose slang was 
accompanied by the rich, varied, and deep-rooted Hungarian 
of Szép’s books. His novel Dali-dali-dal (1934) perpetuates the 
memory of his father. Szép also wrote the plays Az egyszeri 
kirdlyfi (“Once Upon a Time There Was a Prince,” 1914), Patika 
(“Pharmacy,” 1919), and Azra (1930), based on a poem by He- 
ine. His book Emberszag (“Human Smell,’ 1945) tells of the 
suffering of Jews in Budapest during the Holocaust. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Magyar Zsido Lexikon (1929), 843-4; Magyar 


Trodalmi Lexikon, 3 (1965), 212-4. 
{Baruch Yaron] 


SZER, SEWERYN (1902-1968), Polish jurist. Born in War- 
saw, Szer was a lawyer and a senior official in the public no- 
tary’s office. He went into hiding during the Nazi occupation 
and in 1944 worked in the legal department of the Polish Com- 
mittee for National Liberation. Later he became head of the 
civil law department in the ministry of justice. He worked for 
the unification and codification of Polish civil law and was the 
author of works on family law. He also wrote the general part 
of a lexicon of civil law. 

In 1947 Szer was appointed professor of civil law at the 
Warsaw Academy of Political Science. He became professor 
of law at Warsaw University in 1949 and then served as a High 
Court Judge until 1955. In 1956 he headed the civil law depart- 
ment at the Polish Academy of Sciences. An outstanding jurist, 
he left writings covering all branches of civil law, including 
succession, property, and private international law. 


[Israel (Ignacy) Isserles] 


SZERB, ANTAL (1901-1945), Hungarian author and liter- 
ary scholar. Szerb, who was born in Budapest, became one of 
Hungary’s greatest authorities on European literature. He be- 
gan his career as an author by writing poetry and stories in the 
literary periodical Nyugat and essays on the Hungarian clas- 
sics of the early 19 century designed for the educated reader. 
Szerb achieved his peak with his monumental work, Magyar 
irodalom torténet (“The History of Hungarian Literature,” 2 
vols., 1934), which ran into 13 editions. Another important 
work was his A vildgirodalom térténete (“History of World 
Literature,’ 2 vols., 1941). Free from superficiality or general- 
ization, these books developed an interesting and even excit- 
ing literary style. Szerb made a masterly attempt to integrate 
Hungarian writing into the mainstream of world literature. 
Three of his other works are Stefan George (1926), Az udvari 
ember (“The Courtier,’ 1927), and Vérésmarty tanulmdnyok 
(“Vérdésmarty Studies,” 1930). As a writer Szerb was a combi- 
nation of the scholar-teacher and artist. His work was a fu- 
sion of meticulous accuracy and imagination, and his humor 
and irony, his lightness of touch, and his perspicacity make 
his books genuine classics. Szerb converted to Catholicism as 
a young man, undoubtedly under the influence of his teacher, 
the priest-poet Sandor Sik, himself a converted Jew. Toward 
the end of his life, however, according to his associates, he even 
became a “zealous Jew.’ During World War 11 he rejected op- 
portunities of self-preservation and escaping, and late in 1944 
was sent to the Balf concentration camp in western Hungary, 
where he was murdered by guards. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Magyar Irodalmi Lexikon, 3 (1965), 222-4. 


[Baruch Yaron] 


SZERENCSES, IMRE (Fortunatus; 1460-1526?), Hungar- 
ian apostate; financial adviser to the royal house. His birth- 
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place is unknown, but some scholars believe that Szerencsés 
was a Spanish exile whose real name was Solomon Seneor b. 
Ephraim. When he arrived in Hungary he was compelled to 
convert to Christianity and he married a Christian woman of 
aristocratic birth, although many believe that he secretly re- 
mained true to Judaism. Certainly he helped Jews on some oc- 
casions. The children of his first, Jewish, marriage remained 
Jews. As confidant of the chancellor Szalkai (later archbishop 
of Hungary), Szerencsés held important positions as vice 
treasurer, supervisor of the frontier estates, and counselor of 
King Louis 11 and the queen of Hungary. On his advice the 
king devalued the Hungarian currency to cover the expenses 
of the war against the Ottoman Empire. The public blamed 
the subsequent deteriorating financial situation on Szerencsés. 
When the state assembly demanded his execution in 1525, the 
king had Szerencsés imprisoned but ordered his release after 
a few weeks. In reaction the mob sacked Szerencsés’ house. A 
short while later, Szerencsés was reconciled with the nobles 
and the king. During the summer of 1525, acting on his sug- 
gestion, the king confiscated the property of the Fuggers, the 
highly influential banking family. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Kohn, A zsidok torténete Magyarorszdgon, 
1 (1884), 271-86; S. Biichler, A zsidok torténete Budapesten a legrégibb 
id6kt6l 1867-ig (1901), 67-73; idem, Szerencsés Imre szdrmazasa (1937); 
Magyar Zsid6 Lexikon (1929), 845-6; A. Kubinyi, in: Mitteilungen des 
Vereins fuer Geschichte der Stadt Nuernberg, 52 (1963-64) 98-104; L. 
Zolnay, Buda kézépkori zsiddsdga (1968), 32. 
[Andreas Kubinyi] 


SZERESZEWSKI, MOSES DAVID (1844-1915), merchant 
and leading Jewish banker in Warsaw. His business activi- 
ties did not begin until the close of the 19 century, when he 
engaged in wholesale trade and the import of cloth from 
Russia. When the development of the Polish cloth industry 
at the beginning of the 20" century made import from Rus- 
sia no longer profitable, Szereszewski turned to banking. In 
1911 he opened a bank in Warsaw which granted loans to in- 
dustrialists and which enabled him to invest a considerable 
part of his fortune in construction. The fact that Szereszewski 
had invested his wealth in such enterprises before World War 
1 saved him from the harmful effects of interrupted credit 
activities which the war brought to many other less fortu- 
nate businessmen. His son RAPHAEL was a Warsaw banker 
and public official between the two world wars. He and his 
brother MICHAEL administered the family bank after their 
father’s death. During the 1920s the two brothers set up an in- 
dustrial compound which included sugar refineries, chemical 
factories, and textile works. Beginning in 1916, Raphael served 
six times as a member of the Warsaw municipal council. He 
was also a member of the *Sejm from 1922 to 1927. For many 
years he headed the union of Jewish tradesmen in Poland 
and was active in many Jewish charitable societies. When the 
“Society for the Propagation of Jewish Sciences in Poland” 
was established in 1925, Raphael was appointed a member of 
its executive. He left Poland at the outbreak of World War 11 
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in 1939 and in 1943 settled in New York, where he lived un- 
til his death. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Shatzky, Geshikhte fun Yidn in Varshe, 3 
(1953), index; Y. Gruenbaum, in: EG, 1 (1953), index; 6 (1959), index. 


SZERMAN, PINCHAS (1887-1942), hazzan. Born in Stas- 
zow, Poland, he sang as a boy with his elder brother, Abra- 
ham Isaac, then hazzan in Krashnik. Szerman studied in 
A.B. *Birnbaum’s school for hazzanim in Czestochowa, and 
in 1909 was appointed hazzan sheni (assistant hazzan) at the 
Tiémacka Street Synagogue in Warsaw. Holding this post un- 
til the outbreak of World War 11, he served together with the 
chief hazzanim, Gershon Sirota and Moshe Koussevitzky, and 
the choral directors Leo Loew and David Eisenstadt. Szerman 
was held in high esteem not only for his flexible baritone voice 
and his unaffected style, but also for his learning and charac- 
ter. He was one of the founders of the Aggudat ha-Hazzanim 
(Cantors’ Association), in Poland, and served as its president 
and the editor of its journal Di Khazonim Velt. 


SZERYNG, HENRYK (1918-1988), Mexican violinist of 
Polish birth. On *Hubermann’s advice he studied with Karl 
*Flesch in Berlin. He also studied with Jacques Thibaud in 
Paris, starting his career in 1933. From 1933 to 1939 he studied 
composition with Nadia Boulanger. During World War 11 he 
was liaison officer for the Polish government in exile in Lon- 
don, helped to relocate Polish refugees in Mexico, and per- 
formed for the Allied forces. In 1946 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of music at the National University of Mexico. Szeryng 
made his home in Mexico, and consistently championed the 
music of native Mexican composers. From 1954 he went on 
annual tours abroad. In 1970 he was made Mexico’ special 
adviser to UNESCO. The Henryk Szeryng Foundation Ca- 
reer Award was created to help develop the careers of out- 
standing young violinists. A humanitarian and violinist of 
extraordinary gifts, Szeryng gained widespread admiration 
for his technical command, stylistic versatility, and musical 
intellect of rare insight. He gave the premieres of numerous 
works written for him, including compositions by Chavez and 
Penderecki and the first modern performance of Paganini’s 
Violin Concerto no.3 (1971). His recordings include the ma- 
jor violin concertos, Bach sonatas and partitas, the complete 
Mozart works for violin and orchestra and chamber music, 
notably with Ingrid Haebler and Artur *Rubinstein. Szeryng 
visited Israel and made several recordings with the Israel po. 
He wrote chamber music and edited baroque violin works, 
especially those of Bach. His article “La tecnica del violin” 
(1970) was republished in Pauta Cuadernos de teoria y critica 
musical, 9:34 (Apr—June 1990), 84-98. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove Music Online; Baker’s Biographical 
Dictionary of Musicians (1997); I. Hermann. “Henryk Szeryng Kuen- 


stler und Weltbuerger (1918-1988),” in: Das Orchester, 36 (Sept. 1988), 
934-35; R. Klopcic, “Henryk Szeryng: Master of Bach and the Bow,” 


in Strings, 8:1 (1993), 32-34. 
[Naama Ramot (24 ed.)] 
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SZIGETI, IMRE (1897-1975), Australian graphic artist. Born 
in Hungary, Szigeti was forced out of Budapest University by 
antisemitism. He studied art in Berlin. Leaving Germany in 
1933, he arrived in Sydney, Australia, in 1939 and worked at 
textile print designing. A fine graphic artist, his spidery, rhyth- 
mical lines show great depth. His work is mostly gouaches, 
pastels, and line drawings. 


SZIGETI, JOSEPH (1892-1973), violinist. Born in Sighet, 
Szigeti studied with Hubay and made his debut at the age of 
seven. In 1917 he was appointed professor of violin at the Ge- 
neva Conservatory, and in 1926 settled in the United States. 
His playing was distinguished by ease and vigor, although his 
bow-arm position was very unusual - close to the body. Szigeti 
toured the world and participated in many festivals of modern 
music. He gave the first public performance of many modern 
works, including the violin concertos of Busoni (1912), Proko- 
fiev (First Concerto, 1935) and Ernest *Bloch (1938). He also 
published numerous arrangements and a cadenza to Mozart's 
Third Violin Concerto. Szigeti wrote memoirs With Strings At- 
tached (1947, 1967”), A Violinist’s Notebook (1965), and The Ten 
Beethoven Sonatas for Piano and Violin (1965). 


SZILAGYI, GEZA (1875-1958), Hungarian poet. A native of 
Budapest, where he studied law, Szilagyi joined the editorial 
boards of various newspapers. He was the first poet in Hun- 
gary to portray unrestrained passion, and the publication of 
his first verse anthology, Tristia, led to his prosecution in 1896 
and to the banning of his book. Szilagyi had a decisive influ- 
ence on his great contemporary, the poet Entire Ady. Szilagyi 
belonged to the Hungarian modernist school, which published 
various periodicals, such as Nyugat, Szerda, and Figyelé. In his 
often satirical works, he tended to emphasize the more gro- 
tesque aspects of life. Of all the Hungarian-Jewish poets of the 
time Szilagyi adhered most closely to Judaism. He translated 
extracts from the books of Job and Ecclesiastes, and wrote po- 
ems on biblical themes. 

His verse collections include Vadlagatott régi és uj versek 
(“Selected Old and New Poems,” 1948), Holt vizeken (“On 
the Waters of Death,” 1903) and Neked irtam (“I Wrote for 
You,” 1911). Three of his prose works were Lepel nélkiil (“Un- 
cloaked,” 1910), Ez Pest (“This is Budapest,’ 1913), and Menny, 
pokol, haboru (“Heaven, Hell, War,’ 1917). Szilagyi was also 
an active journalist. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Magyar Zsidé Lexikon (1929), 851; Magyar 
Trodalmi Lexikon, 3 (1965), 240. 

[Baruch Yaron] 


SZILARD, LEO (1898-1964), Hungarian physicist and ex- 
traordinary polymath. He was born in Budapest and stud- 
ied at the Minta School and at Budapest Technical University 
(1916-19). His engineering course was disrupted by World 
War I service in the Austro-Hungarian army (1917) from which 
he was discharged because of illness. Horthy’s antisemitic poli- 
cies persuaded him to leave Hungary for Berlin (1920) where 
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he gained his Ph.D. in physics from the University of Berlin 
(1922). He worked in different departments of the Univer- 
sity of Berlin and for the German General Electric Company 
(1922-33) before leaving for England with the rise of the Nazis. 
He did research at St Bartholomew’s Hospital, London, and 
the Clarendon Laboratory, Oxford University (1933-38) before 
immigrating to the U.S. He worked at Columbia University, 
New York, before moving to the University of Chicago (1942). 
He was appointed professor of biophysics at the university’s 
Institute of Radiobiology and Biophysics (1946) but changed 
to biology (1947) and started a molecular biology laboratory 
(1948-53). After a period without formal affiliation except as 
visiting professor to Brandeis University, Waltham, Mass., he 
again returned to the University of Chicago as professor of 
biophysics at the Enrico Fermi Institute for Nuclear Studies 
(1956-61). He became a resident fellow of the Salk Institute, 
La Jolla, California (1964-66). Szilard’s scientific career began 
with an outstandingly original thesis on thermodynamics. In 
Germany he collaborated with Albert *Einstein (1926-33) in 
designing a novel domestic refrigerator and induction pump, 
filed patents on the linear accelerator, cyclotron, and electron 
microscope, taught quantum physics with John von *Neu- 
mann, and published his analysis of Maxwell’s Demon. In 
England he conceived and patented (1934) the idea of a neu- 
tron chain reaction despite the skepticism of many physicists 
and was at once aware of the implications. After Hahn and 
Strassman’s discovery of uranium fission, (with Walter Zinn) 
he showed that neutrons are emitted during this process. His 
experiments with Enrico Fermi led to the construction of the 
world’s first nuclear reactor. He advised his colleagues in the 
Manhattan Project on reactor design and correctly predicted 
that radiation damage to reactor constituents could release 
stored energy; this accounted for the accident involving Brit- 
ain’s Windscale reactor (1957). He was later a creative contribu- 
tor to the work on phages (viruses which infect bacteria) which 
initiated modern molecular biology and an influential theorist 
in the field of enzyme regulation. His World War 1 experience 
and the Japanese invasion of China made Szilard averse to 
militarism. However his alarm, shared by Eugene *Wigner and 
Edward *Teller, that the Nazis might develop nuclear weapons 
persuaded Einstein to write to Roosevelt, thereby initiating the 
Manhattan Project. Szilard’s opposition to political interference 
with scientific freedom led to conflict with General Groves, the 
overall Project commander. After Germany's defeat he also ex- 
pressed moral reservations over using nuclear weapons against 
Japan. After the war he was prominent among Project scientists 
opposing military control of atomic energy. He attended the 
first Pugwash conference (1957) and participated in the Pug- 
wash movement and other movements for world security. His 
writings included the elegant essays The Voice of the Dolphins 
(1961). He was elected to membership of the U.S. Academy of 
Arts and Sciences (1954) and National Academy of Sciences 
(1961). When he fell ill, he designed the radiation therapy that 
cured his bladder cancer (1959). 

[Michael Denman (24 ed.)] 
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SZOBEL, GEZA (1905-1963), Slovak painter. Szobel held his 
first exhibition of paintings at the age of eight. In 1927 he set- 
tled in Paris. From 1934 his painting became abstract. He spent 
World War 11 in England. His paintings on the Holocaust and 
war themes exhibited in 1944 were acclaimed by critics. He 
returned to abstract painting in France. 


SZOLD, BENJAMIN (1829-1902), U.S. rabbi and scholar. 
Szold was born in Nemiskert, Hungary, where his family 
owned land. Although they were the only Jews in town, he 
received an excellent Jewish education from the rabbis in the 
area. At the age of 16, or 14 according to family tradition, he 
was granted the title morenu (“our teacher”) by Rabbi Benja- 
min Wolf at the Pressburg Yeshivah. He went on to Vienna for 
further study but participated in the Revolution of 1848, and 
was expelled for his activities. He then returned to Pressburg 
and from 1849 to 1855 tutored privately. He began to study at 
the University of Breslau and at the newly founded rabbini- 
cal seminary in that city, where he came under the influence 
of Zacharias *Frankel, Heinrich *Graetz, and Jacob *Bernays, 
and decided to become a rabbi. In 1858, after applying unsuc- 
cessfully for a rabbinical post in Stockholm, he accepted an 
invitation from Congregation Oheb Shalom in Baltimore in 
the United States. Oheb Shalom was then on the verge of be- 
coming Reform, but Szold led it to a Judaism which allowed 
for innovations in ritual practice, but not in basic tenets. He 
recognized and employed the educational potential of the 
regular Sabbath sermon. He introduced his own prayer book, 
Avodat Yisrael (1867), to replace the previously used Minhag 
Amerikah (1857) by I.M. Wise, and the traditional siddur. The 
Avodat Yisrael was widely adopted by congregations through- 
out the country. Under Szold’s leadership Oheb Shalom be- 
came one of the foremost American congregations. 

Szold’s strong liberal and humanitarian convictions 
found expression in civic and Jewish communal affairs. He 
took part in founding charitable institutions and aiding the 
Russian refugees who streamed in during the 1880s. With his 
daughter Henrietta *Szold, he organized study groups and a 
library for immigrants. As early as 1893 he publicly advocated 
Zionism and was an active Hebraist. He published scholarly 
articles and commentaries on the Bible, especially on the 
Book of Job (1886). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.L. Levin, Szolds of Lombard Steet: A Bal- 
timore Family (1960); M. Davis, Emergence of Conservative Judaism 
(1965), 360-2, 525; National Cyclopaedia of American Biographies, 13 
(1906), 65-66; DAB, 18 (1936), 262. 

[Gladys Rosen] 


SZOLD, HENRIETTA (1860-1945), founder of *Hadassah, 
the Women’s Zionist Organization of America, and organiza- 
tional leader and political figure in Palestine. Szold was born 
in Baltimore, Maryland. Her parents, Sophie (Schaar) and 
Rabbi Benjamin Szold, had arrived in Baltimore from Hun- 
gary in 1859, after her father was appointed rabbi of Congrega- 
tion Oheb Shalom. Henrietta, the eldest of eight daughters, re- 
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ceived the level of attention and education from her father that 
was usually reserved for a son. She was taught German (the 
household language), English, French, Hebrew, secular stud- 
ies, and Judaism. In 1877, Szold graduated from Western Fe- 
male High School. For nearly 15 years she taught French, Ger- 
man, botany, and mathematics at the Misses Adam's School 
in Baltimore. She also taught religious school and gave Bible 
and history courses for adults at Oheb Shalom. Szold attended 
public lectures at the Johns Hopkins University and the Pea- 
body Institute, and served as Baltimore correspondent of the 
New York Jewish Messenger, signing her articles “Sulamith”” 

In 1880, Henrietta’s father took her to Europe, where she 
was horrified to see the degrading conditions under which 
women prayed in Prague’s Alt-Neu Shul. Upon her return to 
Baltimore, she witnessed the emergence of a Russian-Jewish 
ghetto as a product of mass immigration. Among these im- 
migrants were Hebraists, Zionists, and other intellectuals who 
went on to organize the Isaac Baer Levinsohn Literary Society 
in 1888. With them, Henrietta Szold ran a model night school 
for immigrants, where she taught until 1893. Inspired by the 
Zionists she had met, she joined the newly organized Hebras 
Zion (the Zionist Association of Baltimore) in 1897. Because 
her father had trained her for a life in Jewish scholarship and 
had used her services for years as his literary secretary, she 
also began to volunteer for, and then became the paid secre- 
tary of, the editorial board of the *Jewish Publication Society 
(jps), a position she held until 1916. The sole woman at the 
jPs, Szold’s duties included the translation of a dozen works, 
writing articles of her own, editing the books, and overseeing 
the publication schedule. In 1899 she took on the lion’s share 
of producing the first American Jewish Year Book, of which 
she was sole editor from 1904 to 1908. She also collaborated 
in the compilation of the Jewish Encyclopedia. 

After her father’s death in 1902, Henrietta and her mother 
moved to New York. In addition to continuing her work for 
the Jewish Publication Society, she enrolled at the Jewish 
Theological Seminary to study Hebrew and Talmud, which she 
hoped would help her edit her father’s manuscripts. Henrietta’s 
acceptance was contingent on her signing a formal promise 
not to study for the rabbinate. She also joined the New York 
Hadassah Study Circle, whose members prepared papers on 
Jewish history and held discussions about Zionism. The physi- 
cal pressures of her grueling work, plus an unrequited emo- 
tional involvement with JT's professor Louis *Ginzberg, whose 
writings she was editing and translating, resulted in a break- 
down. In 1909, Henrietta took a six-month leave from her du- 
ties, and she and Sophie traveled to Europe and Palestine. 

During her tour of the Holy Land, Szold was shaken by 
the misery she witnessed. Inspired by her mother’s sugges- 
tion that Henrietta and her reading group devote their en- 
ergies to practical work, Szold gathered her friends Sophia 
Berger, Emma Gottheil, Lotta Levvensohn, Mathilde Schech- 
ter, Gertrude Goldsmith, and Rosalia Phillips, and issued an 
invitation to women interested in “the promotion of Jewish 
institutions and enterprises in Palestine.” On February 24, 
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1912, 38 women constituted the Hadassah Chapter of Daugh- 
ters of Zion, elected Henrietta Szold as president, and chose 
nursing as their focus. The name was changed to Hadassah, 
the Women’s Zionist Organization of America, in 1914 at the 
second convention, by which time chapters in eight cities had 
already been established. 

In 1916, Sophie died; at the same time, Judge Julian Mack 
and a group of fellow Zionists decided to offer Henrietta a life- 
time stipend so that she could do her work unfettered. At the 
helm of the new organization of 4,000 women, Szold orga- 
nized the American Zionist Medical Unit, consisting of doc- 
tors, nurses, administrators, vehicles, and drugs, which set 
sail for Palestine in June 1918 with support from the Ameri- 
can Zionist Organization, Hadassah, and the Joint Distribu- 
tion Committee. Szold was also placed in charge of Zionist 
educational and propaganda work for the Zionist Organiza- 
tion of America (zoA). At the end of 1919 she agreed to go to 
Palestine as its representative. Her remaining 25 years were 
spent working in Palestine, with occasional trips back to the 
United States. She became the director of the zoa’s medical 
unit, ran the Nurses’ Training School, and directed health 
work in Jewish schools. 

In 1923 Henrietta Szold returned to the U.S. to see her ail- 
ing sister and resumed the active presidency of a steadily ex- 
panding Hadassah. In 1926 she resigned and became honorary 
president. A year later she went back to Palestine as a member 
of the powerful and prestigious three-person executive of the 
World Zionist Organization, with the portfolio for health and 
education. In 1930 she again visited the U.S., where, to her dis- 
may, Hadassah celebrated her 70" birthday with great flour- 
ish. When the *Va'ad Le’'ummi of Palestine Jewry offered her 
a seat on its executive committee, she returned to accept the 
social welfare portfolio, through which she achieved a hygiene 
program, the rehabilitation of juvenile delinquents, and the 
establishment of vocational schools. When The Hebrew Uni- 
versity opened, however, she was denied a seat on the board, 
because of her sex. 

With the Nazi rise to power in Germany, Henrietta Szold 
understood the threat to Jewish survival. In 1932, a plan called 
*Youth Aliyah was conceived to send German Jewish adoles- 
cents to Palestine to complete their education. Szold became 
director of this institution, set up by the Jewish Agency in co- 
operation with a German-Jewish youth organization to train 
youth between the ages of 15 and 17, for transfer to kevutzot 
in Palestine. She personally greeted the first group, which ar- 
rived in 1934, and Hadassah raised funds in the U.S. to sup- 
port the organization. Despite obstacles in dealing with the 
British Mandate government in acquiring immigration cer- 
tificates, and in working with Jewish communities in both 
Germany and Palestine, by 1948 the program had cared for 
30,000 children. Henrietta Szold, who had always wanted 
to give birth to “many children,” had in a sense become the 
“mother of the yishuv.” 

In October 1934 Szold laid the cornerstone of the new 
Rothschild-Hadassah-University Hospital on Mount Scopus. 
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In 1937 she traveled to Berlin in the interest of Youth Aliyah 
and went on to the Zionist Congress in Zurich to express her 
views against the British partition plan and in favor of the con- 
troversial notion of a bi-national Arab-Jewish state. During the 
Arab riots of 1936 and the accompanying “strike” against the 
government, and until the outbreak of World War 11 in 1939, 
Szold worked on behalf of Jewish children and local refugees 
fleeing Arab attacks. On her 80‘ birthday in 1940, Szold read 
her will to a group of friends and expressed her desire to pro- 
vide for a center for research, publication, and coordination 
of national youth activities. After her death, the bureau was 
named Mosad Szold. On her 81° birthday, the Va'ad Le'ummi 
entrusted her with the planning of its Fund for Child and 
Youth Care. Two years later, with the help of her close associ- 
ate, Hans Beyth, she supervised the arrival and care of Youth 
Aliyah children from all parts of Poland who had wandered 
for three and a half years. By 1944 Henrietta Szold’s failing 
health prevented her from traveling to the U.S. to receive the 
degree of Doctor of Humanities from Boston University. It 
was awarded via a two-way radio broadcast. Later that year 
she contracted pneumonia and died after a prolonged stay 
in the hospital that she had done so much to build. To Hen- 
rietta Szold, Zionism was the balm for the wounds inflicted 
by history upon the Jewish people, “an ideal that can be em- 
braced by all, no matter what their attitude may be to other 
Jewish questions.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Fineman, Woman of Valor (1961); A.L. 
Levin, The Szolds of Lombard Street (1960); M. Lowenthal. Henrietta 
Szold: Life and Letters (1942). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: B.R. Shargel, 
Lost Love: The Untold Story of Henrietta Szold (1997); S. Reinharz and 
M. Raider (eds.), American Jewish Women and the Zionist Enterprise 
(2005); B. Kessler (ed.), Daughter of Zion: Henrietta Szold and Ameri- 
can Jewish Woman (1995). 

[Shulamit Reinharz (24 ed.)] 


SZOLD, ROBERT (1889-1977), U.S. lawyer and Zionist. 
Szold, who was born in Streator, Illinois, graduated from 
Knox College in Illinois (1909). He served as assistant attor- 
ney general in Puerto Rico (1915) and assistant to U.S. Solici- 
tor General John W. Davis (1915-18) before returning to pri- 
vate practice. A Zionist from youth, Szold along with Harry 
*Friedenwald went to Palestine as members of the Zionist 
commission in 1919. In 1920 he went to London as a mem- 
ber of the Reorganization Commission together with Julius 
Simon and Nehemia de Lieme. Szold aligned himself with 
the Brandeis-Mack forces, which were nevertheless ousted 
by the Weizmann supporters from the Zionist Organization 
of America administration (1921). In 1930 the zoa formally 
recalled the Brandeis-Mack leadership, and Szold served as 
chairman of the administration until 1932. In 1942 he became 
treasurer and chairman of the budget committee of the Ameri- 
can Emergency Committee for Zionist Affairs. He was among 
those who opposed the 1937 proposal of partitioning Palestine 
between Jews and Arabs. Yet at the 22"4 World Zionist Con- 
gress in 1946, Szold supported Weizmann in his desire to ne- 
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gotiate with the British instead of the more militant position 
of Abba Hillel Silver, which prevailed. Szold was a member 
of numerous organizations devoted to the economic develop- 
ment of Palestine, including the Palestine Endowment Funds, 
Inc. (est. 1922) and the Palestine Economic Corporation (est. 
1926). He served for many years as a senior partner in the 
New York law firm of Szold and Brandwen. The Robert Szold 
Institute for Applied Science was established at the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem. 

Szold was the third cousin of Henrietta *Szold, the 
founder of Hadassah. He wrote 77 Great Russell Street: Recol- 
lections of Robert Szold (1967). 


[Simcha Berkowitz / Ruth Beloff (2"¢ ed.)] 


SZOLNOK, city in E. central Hungary. Jews began to settle 
there around 1830; at first Jewish peddlers were only permitted 
to enter the city during the day. In 1848 there were 60 Jews in 
the city. A synagogue was built in 1850 (later used by the Or- 
thodox congregation) and a second one in 1857. A talmud torah 
was founded in 1925. After the schism in Hungarian Jewry in 
1868-69 the community of Szolnok joined the Neologists. In 
1898 a magnificent synagogue was built. The community num- 
bered 818 persons in 1869; 1,101 in 1880; 1,455 in 1890; 1,952 in 
1900; 2,062 in 1910; 2,103 in 1920, 2,098 in 1930, and 2,590 in 
1941. The Jews in Szolnok mainly engaged in trade and crafts, 
but also served as government and municipal officials. Rabbis 
of Szolnok were E. Klein (from 1854), V.I. Friedlieber (1887-91) 
and K. Heves (1898-1945), who died in Budapest. 


Holocaust and Contemporary Periods 
During World War 11, after the German invasion on March 19, 
1944, the 1,800 remaining Jews in Szolnok were confined in 
a ghetto and at the end of June deported to *Auschwitz and 
Austria. After the war 609 Jews returned to Szolnok. They 
numbered 320 in 1953 and 200 in 1970. The great synagogue 
was converted into a municipal library. 

The mathematician G. Szegé and the author A. *Komor 
were born in Szolnok. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: BJCE. 


[Baruch Yaron and Alexander Scheiber] 


SZOMBATHELY (Ger. Steinamanger), city in W. Hungary. 
The Jewish community there was first organized as a branch 
of the Rechnitz (Rohonc) community. Jews lived there as 
merchants from 1687, but only in 1840 were they permitted to 
settle permanently. In 1846 a school was built where instruc- 
tion was given in German, and after 1861 in Hungarian. The 
older synagogue was used by the Orthodox congregation. A 
new synagogue was built in 1880. The Jewish population num- 
bered 59 in 1840; 1,154 in 1869; 1,678 in 1880; 1,639 in 1890; and 
2,635 in 1900. They were mainly occupied as merchants and 
also included artisans, members of the liberal professions, 
some landowners, and farm proprietors. Rabbis of Szom- 
bathely were L. Koenigsberger, who was ordained as rabbi 
by M. *Banet; Bela *Bernstein (officiated 1892-1901), and J. 
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and Spanish. No other rabbinic composition has sustained 
such widespread interest and popular appeal. 


Structure 

The first four of Avot’s five chapters present an anthology of 
wisdom sayings attributed to rabbinic (and proto-rabbinic) 
sages and the central principle structuring these chapters is 
the chain of transmission. This chain is prominently intro- 
duced in the opening statement of Avot 1:1, a statement that 
constructs the earliest stages of the transmission of the Torah 
from its initial reception on Mt. Sinai until the early Second 
Temple period: “Moses received the Torah from Sinai and 
passed it on to Joshua, and Joshua to the elders, and the elders 
to the prophets, and the prophets passed it on to the Men of 
the Great Assembly.” Avot 1:2 states that Simeon the Just was 
of the remnants of the Great Assembly and 1:3-12 states that 
Antigonus of Sokho and then five pairs of leading sages from 
Second Temple times each received the Torah from their pre- 
decessors. The frequent repetition of the keyword “received,” 
“3p? conveys the impression that each sage received the 
Torah from his predecessor in the chain and chronological 
gaps are thereby glossed over. After the fifth pair of sages re- 
ceives the tradition, however, the teacher-disciple pattern is 
disrupted and a genealogy of the patriarch’s family is intro- 
duced without any explicit mention of their “receiving” the 
Torah (see *Patriarch). The shift from the teacher-disciple 
chain to a familial genealogy reflects a literary rift in the text 
and the significance of the location of this genealogy will be 
discussed below. The teacher-disciple chain resumes in 2:8, af- 
ter the presentation of the genealogy of the patriarchate, with 
Rabban Johanan ben Zakkai “receiving” the Torah from Hil- 
lel and Shammai, the final pair of sages from Second Temple 
times. Chapter two continues with literary material that fo- 
cuses on five disciples of Rabban Johanan ben Zakkai, and 
then concludes with two sayings attributed R. Tarfon, another 
disciple of Rabban Johanan ben Zakkai. Thus, the chain of 
transmission in the first two chapters of Avot constructs the 
history of the Torah’s reception from biblical times until the 
early tannaitic period. Though commentators have often as- 
sumed that the Torah under discussion is the “Oral Torah, 
this rabbinic term, which refers to an oral Torah delivered to 
Moses on Sinai, probably postdates the original formulation 
of Avot’s chain of transmission. On the other hand it seems 
unlikely that a chain of transmission would have been em- 
ployed solely to defend the veracity of a written corpus, i.e., 
Scripture, and indeed, the three other chains of transmission 
in the Mishnah all relate to specific extra-biblical materials 
(see Yadayim 4:3; Pe'ah 2:6; Eduyyot 8:7). Thus, it seems that 
the Torah of Avot’s chain of transmission included extra-bib- 
lical traditions though these traditions were apparently envi- 
sioned as natural offshoots of Scripture. 

Chapters three and four also adhere to a chronological 
structure though they are structured by a generational rather 
than by a teacher-disciple schema. Chapter three opens with 
statements attributed to sages from the end of the Second 
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Temple period such as Akavyah ben Mahalalel and R. Ha- 
naniah deputy of the priests, and then cites sages from the 
first three generations of the tannaitic period with only a few 
minor exceptions. Chapter four picks up with a few sages from 
the third generation of tannaim such as Ben Zoma and Ben 
Azzai, and then records statements, attributed, for the most 
part, to sages from the fourth and fifth generation of tannaim. 
This rough, generational schema suggests that chapters three 
and four were designed to continue the chain of transmission 
down through the tannaitic period. Thus, a bird’s eye view of 
the text notes the continuous historical theme of the first four 
chapters of Avot while a closer examination reveals that this 
historical theme is developed in two ways; the explicit trans- 
mission of the Torah in the first two chapters and the implicit 
transmission in the latter two chapters. 

Earlier Jewish literature certainly records familial geneal- 
ogies, but there is no pre-rabbinic precedent for a teacher-dis- 
ciple chain of transmission extending over a number of gener- 
ations. Rather, Avot’s chain of transmission is most closely akin 
to the contemporary successions genre that was common in 
the Graeco-Roman world. Successions, which emerged within 
philosophical academies during the second century B.c.E., as- 
cribed the origin of a philosophical school to a legendary sage 
from the past and then portrayed each successive “scholarch” 
as the disciple of his immediate predecessor. Successions were 
scholastic (or doctrinal) in nature, since they outlined the 
transmission of proper doctrine over the course of time and 
thereby served to ground the traditions of a school in the hal- 
lowed past. Yet, since the links in succession lists were “schol- 
archs,” i.e., the heads of philosophical academies, successions 
were also supposed to reflect the line of the legitimate insti- 
tutional authority of an academy. In time, successions spread 
beyond philosophy to other intellectual traditions such as law, 
medicine, and Christianity while becoming in the process a 
standard element in the construction of the history of an in- 
tellectual discipline in the Graeco-Roman world. 

The similarities between Avot and successions suggest 
that this Graeco-Roman literary genre was introduced into 
the Jewish setting in order to construct the history of the rab- 
binic academy. Like successions, Avo?’s chain of transmission 
opens with a legendary sage of the past and then traces the 
transmission of Torah through a list of successors portrayed 
within a teacher-disciple framework. Moreover, like succes- 
sions, Avot’s chain is not a straightforward reflection of his- 
torical reality but rather a rhetorical construct designed to 
demonstrate the continuity of a school and thereby ground 
its current teachings within the ancient past. By legitimating 
one particular school, Avot rejected the claims of all other 
competing groups, at least implicitly. 

The institutional and scholastic dimensions of succes- 
sions appear to be intertwined in the earliest stratum of the 
rabbinic chain of transmission but then separate as the chain 
is developed in two distinct trajectories. The earliest stratum 
of the chain which comprises the teacher-disciple chain from 
Moses until Rabban Johanan ben Zakkai consists of personali- 
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SZOMORY, DEZSO 


Horovitz (1911-52), who returned after being deported by the 
Germans and continued at his post. 


Holocaust and Contemporary Periods 
During World War 11, after the entry of the Germans on March 
19, 1944, the Jews, numbering around 3,000 in 1941, were 
crowded into a ghetto with Jews from the surrounding villages. 
On July 13, all were deported to the death camp at *Auschwitz, 
of whom some 250 returned. With the Jews of the surrounding 
district they numbered not more than 750 in 1946, and fewer 
than 80 in 1970 after emigration to Israel. The synagogue of 
the community was converted into a concert-hall. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Bernstein, A zsidok térténete Szombathe- 


lyen (1914). 
[Baruch Yaron and Alexander Scheiber] 


SZOMORY (Weisz), DEZSO (1869-1944), Hungarian au- 
thor and playwright. Born in Budapest, Szomory studied 
music and, while still a child, played before Liszt. In 1890 he 
deserted from the army and fled to Paris, where he lived un- 
til 1906, earning his living as a foreign correspondent. While 
in Paris, he was considered a disciple of the contemporary 
naturalist movement, but he only developed as a writer after 
returning to Hungary. Szomory evolved an elaborate and at 
times overelegant and artificial style in the decadent fin-de- 
siécle tradition. One of Szomory’s outstanding prose works was 
A parizsi regény (“Paris Romance,’ 1929). He also dealt with 
Jewish subjects, especially Jewish provincial life, but most of 
his works about Jews, such as the drama Péntek este (“Friday 
Night,” 1896), were aimed at Jewish readers only. A success- 
ful dramatist, he wrote plays on social problems, themes also 
reflected in his historical plays. His works include the short 
story collection Elbukottak (“Those Who Failed,” 1892); Az 
isteni kert (“Divine Garden,’ 1910), A pékné (“The Baker’s 
Wife,” 1916), and Levelek egy baratnémhéz (“Letters to a Lady 
Friend,’ 1927). His plays included Bella (1913), Takats Alice 
(1930), and Szegedy Annie (1931). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Magyar Zsido Lexikon (1929), 867-8; Magyar 
Trodalmi Lexikon, 3 (1965), 273-6 (incl. bibl.). 


[Baruch Yaron] 


°SZTOJAY, DOME (1883-1946), Hungarian general and 
statesman, prime minister of Hungary in 1944. Sztdjay was an 
intelligence officer in Horthy’s counterrevolutionary army, and 
later became the Hungarian military attaché in Berlin. From 
1935 until March 1944 he was Hungary's minister to Germany. 
Already in 1942 Sztdjay declared himself Hungary’s foremost 
proponent of antisemitism. After the Nazi occupation of 
Hungary (March 19, 1944), Horthy and the German Foreign 
office jointly appointed Sztdjay prime minister of the Buda- 
pest government. Sztdjay established a pro-Nazi, anti-Jewish 
regime. The Nazis considered Sztdjay a reliable collaborator, 
especially for carrying out the “Final Solution” in Hungary. 
Within a few days of his appointment, Sztdjay called on the 
members of his government to approve formally severe anti- 
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Jewish measures, including ghettoization and deportation. 
On March 29, the Hungarian information service announced 
the Sztdjay government's decision to promulgate anti-Jewish 
laws. Among the many rulings signed by Sztdjay was a decree 
obliging all Jews to wear the yellow badge (March 31, 1944). 
Sztdéjay was prime minister until Aug. 24, 1944, when con- 
servative elements in Hungary succeeded in removing him 
from office after Romania broke away from the Axis (Aug. 23, 
1944). When the Soviet army approached Budapest in Janu- 
ary 1945, Sztojay fled to Germany. In 1945 he was arrested by 
American Intelligence, extradited to Hungary, and tried by a 
People’s Court as a major criminal. He was given the death 
sentence and executed in 1946. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.L. Braham, Destruction of Hungarian 


Jewry, 2 vols. (1963), index; R. Hilberg, Destruction of the European 


Jews (1961), index. 
[Yehouda Marton] 


SZWARC, MICHAEL (1909-2000), U.S. physical chemist. 
Born in Bedzin, Poland, Szwarc graduated from the Warsaw 
Polytechnic in 1932 and then studied and taught at the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem (1935-42) and Manchester University 
(1947-52). In 1952 he went to the U.S. as professor of physical 
and polymer chemistry at the College of Forestry of the State 
University of New York (Syracuse). In 1964 he was awarded 
a distinguished professorship by the State University of New 
York and in 1967 he founded and became the first director 
of the suny Polymer Research Center. He became professor 
emeritus in 1980. After his retirement in 1979, he joined the 
Loker Hydrocarbon Research Institute at usc. 

Szwarc discovered living polymerization, a reaction that 
allows the resultant polymers to maintain chain-end reactiv- 
ity even after completion of the reaction. This advance allows 
the synthesis of polymers with controlled molecular weights, 
and with functional groups placed at particular positions in 
the polymer chain. Szwarc also made fundamental contribu- 
tions to the development of “block polymers,’ in which two 
or more different polymer chains are connected to each other 
through chemical bonds. This has led to the manufacture of 
a variety of unique polymeric materials, such as thermoplas- 
tic elastomers. 

Szwarc was elected a fellow of the Royal Society (Lon- 
don) in 1966 and received two awards in polymer chemistry 
from the American Chemical Society (1969, 1990) as well as 
the Kyoto Prize for advanced technology in 1991 in recogni- 
tion of his fundamental contributions to polymer science. He 
contributed papers to scientific journals, mostly concerning 
kinetics and mechanisms of organic reactions and polymer- 
izations. 

[Samuel Aaron Miller / Bracha Rager (2"4 ed.)] 


SZYDLOWIEC, town in Kielce province, E. central Poland. 
As a center of trade, smithery, and production of building 
materials, Szydlowiec attracted Jewish settlers from the end 
of the 15" century. By the end of the 17"* century there was 
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an organized Jewish community under the jurisdiction of the 
*Sandomierz-Krakow province. In 1765 the Jewish population 
of Szydlowiec and its environs numbered 902 persons. Johann 
Philippe de Carosi, a German in the employ of the Polish king, 
visited the town in 1779 or 1780 and found a densely popu- 
lated Jewish quarter whose population constituted about 90% 
of the total inhabitants of the town. The Jews engaged mainly 
in commerce of agricultural produce as well as timber, build- 
ing materials, beverages, hides, and ironware. In 1788 the 
owner of the town, Duke Radziwill, granted the Jews addi- 
tional municipal land and the right to erect additional dwell- 
ing houses, a synagogue, and a cemetery. Between 1825 and 
1862 Jews were not permitted to reside outside their quarter. 
The Jewish population of Szydlowiec grew considerably from 
the 196 century, numbering 2,049 (64.8% of the total popula- 
tion) in 1827; 2,780 (73.2%) in 18573 5,298 (71.3%) in 1897; and 
5,501 (77.1%) in 1921. In the second half of the 19"* century Jew- 
ish contractors developed the building materials and tanning 
industries. In 1905-06 Jewish workers and youths, led by the 
*Bund and *Poalei Zion, actively participated in the struggle 
against the czarist regime. 

After World War 1 the town quickly developed into a 
shoe-producing center (with 14 tanneries), completely con- 
trolled by Jews, and provided work for many hundreds of 
shoemakers, fitters, and traveling salesmen. The ten stone 
quarries also belonged to Jews, and their products were widely 
distributed. The Jews in Szydlowiec also had a long tradition 
of trading in hardware. There were several Jewish libraries, 
trade unions - especially a strong leather workers’ union - and 
groupings of all parties active among Jews in Poland. 


Holocaust Period 
On the outbreak of World War 11 there were about 7,200 Jews 
in Szydlowiec. On Sept. 23, 1942, 10,000 Jews from Szydlowiec 
and its vicinity were deported to the *Treblinka death camp. 
On Nov. 10, 1942, the Germans established four new ghettos 
in the region (at *Sandomierz, Szydlowiec, *Radomsko, and 
Vjazd). The Jews were encouraged to leave their hiding places 
in the forests, being promised security in these ghettos. Thou- 
sands of Jews, not seeing any possibility of surviving in the 
forests during the winter, responded to the German appeal. 
About 5,000 Jews were concentrated in the ghetto of Szydlow- 
iec. The Jewish community was liquidated when the remain- 
ing 5,000 Jews were sent to Treblinka. After the war the Jewish 
community of Szydlowiec was not reconstituted. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Halpern, Pinkas; N.B. Gelber, in: Historishe 
Shriftn, 7 (1929), 238-9; S. Kalabinski (ed.), Carat i klasy posiadajage 
w walce z rewolucja 1905-1907 w Krolestwie Polskim (1956), index; B. 
Wasiutynski, Ludnos¢ zydowska w Polsce w wiekach x1x i Xx (1930), 
32; A. Rutkowski, in: BZIH (1955), no. 15-16; idem, in: Folks-Shtime 
(Yid. Jan. 22, 1958); A. Finkler, Shidlovtse, fun Letstn Khurbn (1948), 
105-7; Devar ha-Shavua (Jan. 3, 1964). 
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SZYR, EUGENIUSZ 


SZYK, ARTHUR (1894-1951), illustrator, miniaturist, and 
cartoonist. Born in Lodz, Poland, he studied at Cracow and 
in World War 1 fought in the Russian army and was taken 
prisoner; afterward he fought under General Sikorski against 
the Bolsheviks. Subsequently in Paris, he illustrated books, 
among them The Book of Esther, Flaubert’s Temptations 
of Saint Anthony, Pierre Benoit’s Jacob’s Well, and Ludwig 
*Lewisohn’s Last Days of Shylock. In 1934 the Polish govern- 
ment sent him to the United States, where he exhibited at the 
Library of Congress, Washington, D.c., and in many muse- 
ums. His series of miniatures on the history of the Ameri- 
can Revolution was sent as a gift by the Polish government 
to President Franklin D. Roosevelt. In England, at the outbreak 
of World War 11, he turned his pen to caricatures for British 
papers and periodicals. In 1940 he went to the U.S., where 
he drew cartoons lampooning the Nazi leaders. These were 
collected in a volume, The New Order (1941). He also illus- 
trated books such as the Rubdiyat of Omar Khayyam (1940). 
Szyk was noted for his refined draftsmanship and calligraphy, 
in the style of medieval manuscript-illumination, as shown 
in an edition of the Charter of *Kalisz, in a sumptuous edi- 
tion of the Haggadah (executed 1932-36; published 1940), and 
in the highly decorated Declaration of Independence for 
the State of Israel (1948). These were executed in a close imi- 
tation of the illuminated manuscripts of the Middle Ages. 
His colors had the luminosity of Gothic stained glass win- 
dows. His Hebrew lettering was superbly decorative and his 
illuminations sometimes showed a close acquaintance with 
Jewish legend. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, Art, 798. 
[Alfred Werner] 


SZYR, EUGENIUSZ (1915-_), Polish economist and Com- 
munist politician. Born in Warsaw, Szyr joined the Commu- 
nist youth movement at the age of 15 and volunteered for the 
International Brigade in the Spanish Civil War. During World 
War 11 he fled to Russia and served as political officer in the 
Soviet-sponsored Polish army. Szyr returned to Poland in 1945 
and held important economic positions in the Polish gov- 
ernment. He was vice chairman of the state commission for 
economic planning from 1949 to 1953 and was its chairman 
from 1953 to 1956. He became a member of the government 
economic council in the following year and in 1964 was made 
a vice premier. Szyr was a leading figure in the ruling Polish 
United Workers’ Party as a member of its central committee 
and later of its political bureau. During the antisemitic cam- 
paign after the Six-Day War he was publicly attacked and was 
not reelected to the political bureau at the 1968 party congress 
although he remained vice premier. 


[Abraham Wein] 
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Initial letter “T” of the phrase 
Temptavit Deus Abraham in a 
14"-century Paris missal. The il- 
lumination shows the “sacrifice” of 
Isaac. Rheims, Bibliotheque Mu- 
nicipale, Ms. 2301, fol. 49v. 


Ta-IN 





TAANACH (Heb. 35, 737), Canaanite city-state, identified 
with Tell Ti‘innik, about 5 mi. (8 km.) S.E. of Megiddo. The 
earliest city flourished during the 27'°-25" centuries B.C.E. 
(end of early Bronze Age 11 to the first half of Early Bronze 
Age 111). Relations with Egypt may have been established at 
an early date, as is evidenced by a possible imitation of Egyp- 
tian tomb construction of the third dynasty. The city was 
abandoned in about 2500 B.c.£. and was only reoccupied in 
the second millennium (Middle Bronze Age 11). In the Late 
Bronze Age, Taanach came under Egyptian domination. A pal- 
ace, rebuilt several times in this period, attests the continuing 
prosperity of the city. Taanach appears in the list of cities sub- 
ject to Thutmosis 111 (no. 42) and on a contemporary papyrus 
listing the envoys of the Canaanite kings (Ermitage papyrus 
1115/6). Twelve cuneiform tablets, dating to the 15tt-14"" cen- 
tury B.C.E., were uncovered in the excavations. In them an 
Egyptian governor named Amenhotep (the pharaoh?) orders 
the king of Taanach to supply men and materials to Megiddo 
and Gaza. The city appears again in connection with Megiddo 
in the *El-Amarna letter no. 248 (as Tahnuka). 
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The king of Taanach is listed among the Canaanite 
kings defeated by Joshua (Josh. 12:21). While the city ap- 
pears among those supposedly held by Manasseh in the ter- 
ritory of Issachar (Josh. 17:11; 1 Chron. 7:29), it follows from 
Judges 1:27 that the Israelites did not capture the city at the 
time of the conquest. The city played an important role in 
the war of Deborah. From the description in Judges 5:19 - 
“Taanach by the waters of Megiddo” - Albright has concluded 
that during an eclipse of the latter city, Taanach was pre- 
dominant in the Jezreel Valley. Others doubt this interpreta- 
tion, especially as the latest excavations indicate that the city 
was destroyed in about 1125 B.c.£. and lay in ruins for most 
of the 11 century. The city revived in the period of the 
United Monarchy, when David established it as one of the 
levitical cities (Josh. 21:25), which served as administrative 
centers. Solomon included it in his fifth district, adminis- 
tered by Baana the son of Ahilud (1 Kings 4:12). To this period 
possibly belongs the pillared building similar to those found 
at Megiddo and Hazor, which some have regarded as a 
stable. Taanach was conquered by Shishak and it appears in 
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his list of conquered cities between Shunem and Megiddo 
(no. 14). 

The city’s existence in later times is attested by Eusebius, 
who variously locates it 3 and 4 mi. (5 and 6 km.) from Legio 
(Onom. 98:12; 100:7ff.). In the crusader period, it was a casal 
(village) known as Tannoc, which was dependent on Legio 
and was a subject of dispute between the bishop and abbey of 
Nazareth. The present-day village of Ti‘innik is located near 
the ancient site. 

Tell Ti‘innik was excavated by E. Sellin on behalf of the 
Vienna Academy (1902-04) and by an American expedition 
under the direction of P.W. Lapp (1963-68). Among the finds 
of the recent excavations are a cuneiform tablet in Ugaritic 
script and an early Israelite high place. 

[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


In Modern Israel 
Although the village Ti‘innik and the ancient site remained 
1.3 mi. (2 km.) beyond the Jordanian border after the 1949 
Armistice Agreement, the larger part of the southern Jez- 
reel Valley came into Israel, and a comprehensive develop- 
ment project of the area was carried out from 1955 under the 
name Taanach Bloc. After the model of the *Lachish region, 
three clusters of moshavim, each with three villages grouped 
around a rural center, were established: in the west are Gadish, 
Meleah, and Nir Yafeh around Omen; in the center Addirim, 
Barak, and Devorah around Hever; in the east Avital, Meirav, 
and Perazon around Yael. The town of Afulah functioned as 
the urban center of the bloc. Farming in the region was based 
on intensive, mostly irrigated, field and garden crops (e.g., 
cotton, sugar beets, groundnuts, wheat, fodder plants, toma- 
toes, flowers, etc.), dairy cattle, poultry, and, in some of the 
moshavim, deciduous fruit orchards. In 1968 the moshavim of 
the Taanach Bloc had a combined population of about 3,200. 
The Arab village Ti‘innik, which came under Israeli adminis- 
tration after the Six-Day War (1967), numbered 294 inhabit- 
ants in the autumn 1967 census. At the end of 2002 the popu- 
lations of Taanach’s moshavim were as followed: Gadish 280, 
Mele’ah 333, Nir Yafeh 316, Addirim 239, Barak 249, Devorah 
216, Avital 423, Meirav 312, and Perazon 318. 

[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Sellin, Tell Taannek (Ger., 1904); idem, 
Eine Nachlese auf dem Tell Taannek in Palaestina (1905); Albright, 
in: JPOS, 4 (1924), 140; idem, in: BASOR, 94 (1944), 12-27; idem, in: 
JNES, 5 (1946), 9; Mazar, in: Sefer Klausner (1937), 44ff.; Lapp, in: BA, 
30 (1967), 1ff.; idem, in: BASOR, 173 (1964), 45-50; 185 (1967), 2-39; 
Aharoni, Land, index. 


TAANIT (Heb. n°1yn; “Fast”), tractate of the order Moed in 
the Mishnah, Tosefta, and Jerusalem and Babylonian Talmuds. 
In manuscripts and the editio princeps of the Mishnah, the 
Tosefta, the Jerusalem Talmud, and the works of the geonim, 
as well as in medieval rabbinic literature, it is called Taaniyyot 
(“Fasts”). 

The Mishnah contains four chapters. The first two discuss 
fasts decreed because of drought, including the determination 
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of the time when the rain should descend; the prayers for those 
fasts; those exempt from the fasts; and the days when fasts may 
not be decreed. Chapter 1, from the middle of halakhah 2 on- 
ward, derives completely from the Mishnah of *Meir. Chapter 
2:6-7 is a source dealing with the men of the *mishmarot and 
maamadot, an account given in its entirety although only the 
first part is relevant to the subject of fasting. The third chap- 
ter discusses fasts decreed for reasons other than drought. 
Chapter 4:1-5 deals with the recital of the priestly blessings on 
fast days. Although only the first halakhah is devoted to this 
subject, the whole of the source used by Judah ha-Nasi 
containing this halakhah is given. This too is derived from 
the Mishnah of Meir and also contains details of the descrip- 
tion and the halakhot of the maamadot (4:2-4) during which 
the priestly blessings were uttered as they were on fast days. 
In connection with the maamadot, the times of the wood 
offerings of the priests and the people are described (4:5). 
Chapter 4:6-7 deals with the permanent fast days of the 17 
of Tammuz and the Ninth of Av, their causes, and the de- 
tailed laws of the Ninth of Av and the preceding days. Chap- 
ter 4:8, dealing with the ancient ceremonies of betrothal on 
the 15" of Av and the Day of Atonement, is a supplement to 
4:5 where the 15‘* of Av is mentioned. The tractate closes with 
a later aggadic addition about the Temple so as to end on a 
note of comfort. 

The Tosefta of Taanit is greatly dependent upon the 
Mishnah and without it, it can be understood only with dif- 
ficulty. Tosefta 1:1-2:7 parallels the first two chapters of the 
Mishnah, while chapter 3 of the Mishnah is possibly paralleled 
by Tosefta 2:8-17 (according to Mss. Erfurt and London to 
2:8-3:2). Mishnah chapter 4:1-5 is paralleled by Tosefta 3:1-8, 
containing here beraitot in connection with the connotation 
of the mishmarot and the maamadot with the texts better than 
that of the Mishnah. There are also details of events that trans- 
pired in the time of the Greek kings (3:7-8), possibly in the 
time of the high priest *Jason. Mishnah 4:6-7 is paralleled by 
Tosefta 3:9-14, which also concludes with words of consola- 
tion. In the Jerusalem Talmud there are interesting references 
to Hadrian’s persecution and particularly to *Bar Kokhba, as 
well as legends about the destruction of the Temple (Tj, 4:8, 
68d-69b). Particularly well known is the third chapter of the 
Babylonian Talmud, which is almost completely aggadah and 
is called “the chapter of piety” because of the many stories 
about hasidim - men of piety and good deeds - that are scat- 
tered throughout it. Taanit is the only tractate of the Babylo- 
nian Talmud to be published in its entirety in a critical edi- 
tion, according to manuscripts and the first edition, together 
with an introduction and philological notes by H. Malter 
(New York, 1930). Despite its faults and defects, this edition is 
of great value. Malter also published an editio minor together 
with an English translation. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz-Albeck, Derashot, 303; Ch. Albeck, Un- 
tersuchungen ueber die Redaktion der Mischnah (19367), 135; Epstein, 
Mishnah, 686f.; Epstein, Tanna’im, 45f., 257. 

[Moshe David Herr] 
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TABACHNIK, ABRAHAM BER (1901-1970), Yiddish poet 
and literary critic. Born in a village near Mohilev-Podolsk 
(Ukraine), he immigrated to New York in 1921, taught in Yid- 
dish schools, and worked for the Jewish Telegraphic Agency. 
He wrote his first poems in Russian, before turning to Yiddish. 
He co-edited the anthologies Fayln (“Arrows,’ 1928-31), and 
the literary quarterly Vogshol (“Scale,’ 1959). In the 1950s he 
made sound recordings of more than 20 Yiddish poets read- 
ing their works (17 cassettes, now in the National and Univer- 
sity Library, Jerusalem). Some of Tabachnik’s best studies as 
a critic dealt with M. *Rosenfeld, J. *Rolnick, *Mani-Leib, Z. 
*Landau, and A. Stolzenberg. A collection of his literary por- 
traits was compiled in the volume Dikhter un Dikhtung (“Po- 
ets and Poetry,” 1965). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: LSNYL, 4 (1961), 1-3; S. Niger, Kritik un Kri- 
tiker (1959), 156-62; S.D. Singer, Dikhter un Prozaiker (1959), 113-21; J. 
Glatstein, In Tokh Genumen, 2 (1960), 253-8. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
I. Oren (ed.), Kratkaia evreiskaia entsiklopediia, 8 (1996), 676-7. 
[Sol Liptzin / Jerold C. Frakes (274 ed.)] 


TABAK, SOLOMON LEIB (1832-1908), Hungarian posek. 
Born in Sziget of humble parents, Tabak was a pupil of Abra- 
ham Judah ha-Kohen *Schwartz in Beregszasz. He served as 
head of the bet din of Jekuthiel Judah *Teitelbaum and contin- 
ued in that office for many years after Teitelbaum’s death. 

He was the author of a number of books, all with the title 
Erekh Shai: a commentary on the four parts of the Shulhan 
Arukh (5 vols., 1891-1909); talmudic novellae (1910) on the 
Pentateuch (2 vols., 1912-1928) and on the Books of the Proph- 
ets and Hagiographa (1932); as well as two volumes of re- 
sponsa, Teshurat Shai (2 vols., 1905-10). Nearly all his works 
were reprinted in a photocopy edition in New York from 
1965 on. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.J. (L.) Greenwald (Grunwald), Zikkaron la- 
Rishonim (1909), 45f. idem, Mazzevat Kodesh (1952), 43f.; N. Ben- 
Menahem, Gevilei Sefarim (1947), 20f.; idem, in: Sinai, 25 (1949), 


202-4. 
[Naphtali Ben-Menahem] 


TABEEL, THE SON OF (Heb. ?x20, pausal form of 9820, 
“God is good” (in Aramaic), Ezra 4:7). When Pekah, king of 
Israel, and *Rezin, king of Aram, formed a coalition of states 
to resist the growing power of Assyria, Jotham, ruler of Judah, 
refused to join this coalition. Not wanting a neutral and po- 
tentially hostile state in their rear, Pekah and Rezin invaded 
Judah in 735 B.c.E. (11 Kings 15:37). At this time of crisis, 
Jotham died, and his son Ahaz reigned in his stead. Isaiah 
the prophet came to the king with the message that the plans 
of Israel and Aram would not succeed. Their plan was stated 
by the prophet in this manner: “Let us go up against Judah, 
and vex it, and let us make a breach therein for us, and set 
up a king in the midst of it, even the son of Tabeel” (Isa. 7:6). 
Thus, Ahaz was to be removed from the Judean throne, and 
“the son of Tabeel,” more congenial to Israelite-Aramean in- 
terests, was to become king. 
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Medieval commentators are agreed that the son of Ta- 
beel is an important official of Israel or Aram, but differ on the 
exact interpretation of the name Tabeel. One view translates 
the name (following the Targum) as “the one good for us,’ 
regarding Tabeel as an abbreviation for ha-tov elenu (Rashi, 
Kimhi, Ibn Ezra). Another commonly held view explains Ta- 
beel as referring to Pekah son of Remaliah, king of Israel. By 
the letter permutation albam, which exchanges a letter in the 
first half of the alphabet with the corresponding letter in the 
second half (¥-X, 2-3), the name Tabeel yields xo (rm), 
ie., Remaliah (Kimhi, Rashi, Saadiah, Ibn Ezra in Sefat Yeter; 
cf. similar usage of the letter permutation atbash (w”1nx) in 
the case of 933 for JWW in Jer. 25:26 and 51:41, and "27 2? for 
o°77) in Jer. 51:1). In his commentary to Isaiah, Ibn Ezra in- 
terprets the name Tabeel to mean “no good” 

Modern scholars are almost unanimous in interpreting 
Tabeel as a Syrian-Aramean name. It follows the same pattern 
as the name Tabrimmon (1 Kings 15:18; Rimmon is an Ar- 
amean deity, 11 Kings 5:18), combining the Aramaic adjective 
tab, “good, with a theophoric element. H. Winckler identi- 
fied “the son of Tabeel” with Rezin himself, but the evidence 
for such an identification is not compelling (so E.J. Kissane). 
Scholars generally agreed that Tabeel was an Aramean prince 
whom Pekah and Rezin wished to place on the Judean throne. 
W.E. Albright, however, published a text from the Assyrian 
archives at Calah (first published by H.W.F. Saggs), almost 
contemporary with the events in Isaiah and Kings, which 
shows that Tabeel is a region, located in northern Palestine 
or southern Syria. The “son of Tabeel” is thus presumably a 
Judean prince whose maternal home was the land of Tabeel 
(cf. 11 Sam. 3:3 concerning Absalom) - the son of Uzziah or 
Jotham by a princess of Tabeel. H.L. Ginsberg (in bibl.) re- 
jects Albright’s view, pointing to the fact that the “House of 
David” was thrown into panic by the Israelite-Aramean alli- 
ance against Judah (Isa. 7:2), and that Isaiah actually addresses 
the House of David as such in verse 13 (and verse 9b, where the 
verbs are in the plural); see his further arguments. Rezin and 
Pekah wished to depose the Davidic dynasty, and not merely 
to replace Ahaz with a Davidide who would join the anti-As- 
syrian alliance. B. Mazar also differs with Albright. He locates 
the land of Tabeel in southern Gilead and identifies its popu- 
lation as Judeans, from whom descended the famous Tobiads 
of the Hellenistic period. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: O. Procksch, Jesaia (1930), 176; E.J. Kissane, 
The Book of Isaiah, 1 (1941), 78; W.F. Albright, in: BASOR, 140 (1955), 
34-35; B. Mazar, in: 18), 7 (1957), 137-45, 229-38; H.L. Ginsberg, in: 
Oz le-David (Ben-Gurion) (1964), 338 n. 5; idem, in: Fourth World 
Congress of Jewish Studies, Papers, 1 (1967), 91-93 (Eng. section); L. 
Koehler and W. Baumgartner, Hebraeisches und aramaeisches Lexikon 
zum Alten Testament (1967°), 352. 


[Gershon Bacon] 


TABENKIN, YIZHAK (1887-1971), Israeli labor leader and 
one of the founders of *Ha-Kibbutz ha-Meuhad and *Ahdut 
ha-Avodah, member of the First and Third Knessets. Born 
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in Bobruisk, Belorussia, Tabenkin attended a heder there. 
Later he went on to study in Warsaw, Vienna, and Berne. He 
helped to found *Po’alei Zion, belonging to the wing that fa- 
vored agricultural settlement in Erez Israel and participation 
in the Zionist organization. He settled in Palestine in 1911. 
Tabenkin worked on farms and joined *Ha-Shomer. He ad- 
vocated collective settlement and was a member of Kinneret 
during World War 1 and of Gedudei ha- Avodah after the war. 
He also participated in the foundation of kibbutz *En Harod. 
Tabenkin favored large kibbutzim which would be open for 
mass membership. 

In Palestine he belonged to the group that joined with 
Poalei Zion in 1919 to form Ahdut ha-Avodah, as a stage in 
the unification of the labor movement, and gave the program- 
matic address at its founding conference. He was a founding 
member of the *Histadrut in 1920 and of *Mapai in 1930. Ta- 
benkin objected to David *Ben-Gurion’s agreement with the 
Revisionists in 1934, opposed the 1937 partition plan for Pal- 
estine, advocated settlement in all corners of the country as 
part of the struggle for keeping Erez Israel united, and fought 
for political activism, the independence of the Histadrut, the 
development of the labor economy, and loyalty to pioneer- 
ing principles. When Mapai split in 1944, Tabenkin led the 
faction then called Ha-Tenw’ah le-Ahdut ha-Avodah, which 
joined with *Ha-Shomer ha-Za’ir in 1948 to form *Mapam, 
and was elected to the First Knesset on its list. Within Ma- 
pam he fought against the left-wing trend of empathy with the 
Communist bloc. He was not elected to the Second Knesset, 
but when Mapam split in 1954, he became the political and 
ideological leader of Ahdut ha-Avodah-Po’alei Zion, and was 
elected to the Third Knesset on its list. In the early 1960s he 
retired from all his political and party activities, and devoted 
his time to teaching and writing. Following the Six-Day War 
Tabenkin opposed any withdrawal from the territories oc- 
cupied during war, and participated in the establishment of 
Tenu’at ha-Avodah le-Ma’an Erez Israel ha-Shelemah (The 
Labor Movement for Greater Israel), some of whose mem- 
bers joined the Likud in later years. He was a delegate at every 
Zionist Congress after World War 1. He headed the Seminar 
Center of Ha-Kibbutz ha-Meuhad at Efal. 

Tabenkin’s son Moshe (1917-79) was a poet, and writer 
of children’s books. Moshe served in the Palmah, and was a 
teacher in kibbutz En-Harod. 

Among his writings are Ha-Medinah ha-Ivrit ve-ha- 
Derekh Eleha (“The Jewish State and the Way Toward It,” 
1944); Vegn un Umvegn (Yid., “Ways and Roundabouts,” 1947); 
Ha-Hevrah ha-Kibbutzit (“Kibbutz Society,’ 1954); Devarim 
1918-1934 (“Collected Works 1918-34,” 1967); Ein Lean Laseget 
(“There Is Nowhere to Retreat,” 1967); Devarim (“Speeches and 
Writings,” 1967); Lekah Sheshet ha-Yamim: Yishuvah shel Erez 
Bilti Mehulleket (“The Lesson of the Six Day War: the Settle- 
ment of an Undivided Land; 1971). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yad Tabenkin, Yom Iyyun: ha-Sozializm 
shel Yizhak Tabenkin (1973); Yad Tabenkin, Sugyot be-Mishnato shel 
Yizhak Tabenkin: Yom Iyyun bi-Melot Shalosh Shanim li-Fetirato 
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(1974); Y. Even-Nur (ed.), Shelilat ha-Golah be-Mishnato shel Yizhak 
Tabenkin be-Mezi'ut bi-Shenat 1973 (1974); Y. Tabenkin, Yizhak Ta- 
benkin ve-Etgarei Tekufatenu (1986); E. Kafkafi, Emet 0 Emunah: 
Tabenkin Mehannekh Haluzim (1992); B. Kaneri, Tabenkin ve-Erez 


Yisrael (2003). 
[Susan Hattis Rolef (2™4 ed.)] 


TABERNACLE (Lat. tabernaculum, “tent”; taberna, “hut”; 
the word renders the Heb. mishkan), the portable sanctu- 
ary constructed by the Children of Israel in the wilderness at 
the command of God. (The word has no connection with the 
Festival of Tabernacles - Sukkot - which should correctly be 
called the Festival of Booths.) 


Terminology 

The Bible designates the Tabernacle by a variety of Hebrew 
terms, each of which is significant in that it either describes 
the structure of the shrine or depicts its function. Primarily 
the names may be divided into two groups, one connected 
with the term mishkan and the other with the designation 
‘ohel, as follows: 

(a) Mishkan (“Dwelling, i.e., God’s Dwelling Place 
among Israel; e.g., Ex. 25:9). 

(b) Mishkan yHwu (“The Dwelling of the Lord”; e.g., 
Lev. 17:4). 

(c) Mishkan ha-‘Edut (“The Dwelling Place of the Testi- 
mony,’ ie., of the Tablets of the Covenant, inscribed with the 
Decalogue; e.g., Ex. 38:21). 

(d) *Ohel Mo'ed (“Tent of Meeting,” i.e., where the Lord 
meets with — reveals Himself to - man; e.g., Ex. 28:43). This 
designation is very common, occurring about 150 times. 

(e) The terms are combined in Mishkan ’Ohel Mo'ed 
(“Dwelling Place of the Tent”; e.g., Ex. 39:32). It should be 
noted that ohel and mishkan are synonyms in Hebrew (e.g., 
Num. 16:26, 27) and also in Ugaritic, and that in both litera- 
tures these designations continued to be applied to sanctuar- 
ies that were no longer mere tents. In the Bible these words 
sometimes occur as poetic expressions for residences that are 
permanent structures (e.g., Isa. 54:2; Jer. 30:18). With reference 
to the sanctuary, mishkan and ohel are used both in a general 
sense — to denote the entire structure of the Tabernacle - and 
in a restricted connotation, the former signifying the beauti- 
ful inner ceiling of the shrine, and the latter the covering of 
goats’ hair immediately above this. 

(f) Finally, the Tabernacle is also called Miqdash (“Sanc- 
tuary”; e.g., Ex. 25:8) and ha-Qodesh (“The Holy Place”; e.g., 
Ex. 28:29). The innermost sanctuary is known as the Qodesh 
ha-Qodashim, “The Most Holy Place” or “The Holy of Ho- 
lies.” 


Sources 

The main source for the account of the construction of the 
Tabernacle consists of two groups of verses: Exodus 25-31 and 
35-40. Both groups are ascribed by the documentary hypoth- 
esis to P, but whereas the first takes the form of instructions, 
the second is largely a repetition of the first in the past tense, 
ie., it describes the execution of the instructions. The order 
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of the contents, however, is more systematic in the later chap- 
ters, and the Septuagint shows considerable divergences here 
from the Masoretic Text. There are additional references to the 
components of the Tabernacle and its furniture in Numbers 
3:25 ff. and 4:4ff. in relation to the duties of the levites (cf. also 
7:1ff.). The Temple built by Solomon (1 Kings 6ff.) and that en- 
visioned by Ezekiel (Ezek. 40 ff.) provide interesting parallels 
and differences. Post-biblical sources, which nevertheless shed 
valuable light on the traditional conception of the Tabernacle 
structure, are to be found in Philo (11 Mos. 91), in Josephus 
(Ant., 3:122ff.), and especially in the Baraita de-Melekhet ha- 
Mishkan (third century c.£.). 


Materials 

The Tabernacle, its equipment, and the priestly vestments 
were made of a great variety of materials, which were vol- 
untarily contributed by the people (Ex. 25:2 ff.; 35:4ff.). These 
comprised gold (fine and ordinary), silver, bronze (an alloy 
of copper and tin), and acacia wood; violet (tekhelet), purple, 
and scarlet stuff; ordinary linen and fine twisted linen; goats’ 
hair, tanned rams’ skins, and goatskins; oil (for lighting and 
for anointing); spices (for the incense and for the anointing 
oil); and precious stones (for the ephod and the breastpiece). 
The value of the materials was in direct proportion to the de- 
gree of sanctity of the Tabernacle component or furniture for 
which it was used. In this way the conception of graduated 
holiness was preserved in every aspect of the shrine. 


The Tabernacle Proper 

The structure of the sanctuary (Ex. 26 and 36) was marked bya 
certain dichotomy - it was in part a tent and in part a wooden 
enclosure. Its appearance was that of a flat booth. It was com- 
prised of ten curtains of violet, purple, and scarlet fabric with 
inwoven (“embroidered”) figures of cherubim; each curtain 
measured 28 cubits (a cubit is about 1% feet by 4.) They were 
joined (i.e., sewn) together, forming two sets of five curtains 
each. To one edge of each set (on the long side) were attached 
50 loops of violet thread, and the two sets were connected by 
50 gold clasps. 

The curtains were supported by 20 gerashim of acacia 
wood on the north side, 20 on the south, and eight on the 
west (rear) wall. Each geresh was ten cubits high and 1% wide, 
and gold-plated. The thickness is not stated, but is variously 
estimated by the authorities as four figures (c. 3 inches), % 
cubit, and 1 cubit. The older view regarded the supports as 
solid boards, but such an assumption would make the struc- 
ture unwieldy. Most exegetes now accept the view of A.R.S. 
Kennedy that geresh denotes a light, open frame, consisting of 
two side arms joined together at the top, the middle, and the 
foot by cross rungs, with two tenons projecting below. Such 
frames would have the additional advantage of permitting the 
beautiful curtaining to be seen from the interior. Each frame 
was fitted, by means of the tenons, into two silver bases. Thus 
on three sides (north, south, and west) the frames formed a 
continuous framework and the bases provided an unbroken 
silver foundation. The fourth, or east, side, had no frames; it 
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served as the entrance and was closed by a screen. The frames 
were further strengthened on each side by five bars of acacia 
overlaid with gold, which passed through gold rings; one bar 
ran across the whole length of the side, and above it were two 
bars of half this length, matched by two similar bars below 
it. It also appears (the instruction in Ex. 26:22-25 is obscure) 
that two frames were fastened to each corner on the west 
side, which served as buttresses. In all there were 48 frames 
and 100 bases. 

The curtains were placed lengthwise across the frames, 
forming a roof over the sanctuary and providing an excess 
of nine cubits on the north and south sides (9 x10 x 9 cubits) 
and completely covering the rear end to the ground (since the 
shrine runs 30 cubits long and the curtaining 40). It seems that 
the extremities of the curtains were fastened at each end by 
clasps or loops to pegs affixed to the frames. 

Over the curtaining was spread a “tent” formed of 11 
curtains of goats’ hair, each measuring 4x11 cubits. These 
were made into two sets of five and six curtains respectively, 
fastened together by 50 loops (perhaps of goats’ hair) and 
bronze clasps. On the east side the first curtain was dou- 
bled and suspended over the front of the Tabernacle; along 
the three other sides, this covering reached to the ground. Al- 
ternatively there were 12 cubits hanging down, like the train of 
a dress, on the west side and the overlap in front was tucked 
under the curtaining (see U. Cassuto, in bibl., 353). On top 
of this entire structure were spread, for protection from the 
weather, two more coverings (Ex. 26:14), one of rams’ skins 
dyed red and the other of skins of *tahash (“dugong” or “dol- 
phin”; the exact meaning is in doubt). Possibly, in view of 
Exodus 40:19, one covering composed of both kinds of skins 
is intended. 


Veil (Ex. 26:31ff.) 

‘The sanctuary was divided into two unequal parts by means 
of the veil (or veil of the screen), which was a beautiful por- 
tiere, “skillfully worked,’ made of the same fabric as the cur- 
tains. It hung from golden clasps and was draped over four 
acacia pillars overlaid with gold and set in silver bases. This 
partition was placed 20 cubits from the entrance of the Dwell- 
ing exactly underneath the clasps that joined the two sets of 
curtains together. This inner room, a perfect cube of ten cu- 
bits, was called the “Holy of Holies” or the “Most Holy Place,” 
while the outer room, measuring 10 x 20 cubits, was known as 
the “Holy Place.” In Solomon's Temple the two compartments, 
designated respectively devir (the inmost sanctum) and hekhal 
(the outer sanctuary), were twice the size of the rooms in the 
Tabernacle, but in the same proportion of one to two. 


Screen (Ex. 26:36-37) 

The eastern end of the Tabernacle was closed by “a screen for 
the door of the tent.” It was made of less costly material than 
the veil, the fabric being embroidered but not with cherubim; 
it was suspended from golden hooks on five pillars of gold- 
plated acacia set in bronze bases. The fabric and the bases were 
like those of the court screen. 
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Court 

The sanctuary was surrounded by a rectangular enclosure, 
measuring 100 cubits from east to west and 50 cubits from 
north to south (a double square of 50 cubits each); it was called 
“the court of the Tabernacle” (Ex. 27:9). The area was screened 
by five white curtains “of fine twined linen” five cubits high, 
hung on 60 acacia pillars fixed into bases of bronze five cubits 
apart. Each pillar had a silver fillet at the top and the curtains 
were attached to the pillars by means of silver hooks. Added 
rigidity was given to the pillar by cords and bronze pegs. The 
curtains on the north and south sides were 100 cubits long, 
that on the west was 50 cubits long, while the east side had 
two short curtains 15 cubits long, suspended from three pil- 
lars, which extended from the corners toward the center. This 
left an opening of 20 cubits in the middle, which was closed 
by a screen of fine linen embroidered in colors and hanging 
from four pillars. 

‘The perimeter of the court was 300 cubits and its pillars 
numbered 60. It was obviously intended that the pillars should 
be five cubits apart. Since the corner pillars served both ad- 
jacent sides, the number of pillars represents no problem; al- 
though the pillar at each corner helped to uphold a curtain on 
each side it was to be counted only once in the total (see Cas- 
suto, in bibl., 366-7). The baraita, however, solves the prob- 
lem by assuming the pillars to be placed in the middle of each 
length of curtain of five cubits. 

The exact position of the Tabernacle within the court is 
not stated. The generally accepted view is that it was situated 
in the western square, its entrance being 50 cubits from the 
door of the court in the east, while on the north and south 
sides there was a space of 20 cubits between the Dwelling 
and the court curtains. This view is supported by rabbinic 
tradition (Baraita de-Melekhet ha-Mishkan, 5) and by Philo 
(11 Mos. 91). 


Furniture 

The Torah describes the furniture before it depicts the struc- 
ture of the shrine, because the “vessels” were considered the 
more important; the Tabernacle and court merely housed 
them. The Ark of the Covenant, which was the most sacred 
object, was kept in the Holy of Holies (Ex. 25:10ff.). It was 
an oblong chest of acacia wood 2% x 1% x1% cubits, overlaid 
within and without with pure gold. It had a gold molding run- 
ning around its sides, and was provided with gold rings at the 
four corners (probably attached to the short sides, so that the 
Ark faced the way the camp was journeying) to receive the 
bearing poles. Within the Ark were placed the Tablets of the 
Decalogue (“testimony”), and in front of it were put, in the 
course of time, a pot of manna (Ex. 16:33 ff.) and Aaron's rod 
(Num. 17:25). 

On the Ark rested a slab of gold (2% x1% cubits) called 
the “propitiatory” or “mercy seat” (kapporet), from the oppo- 
site ends of which - and “of one piece with it” - rose two fig- 
ures of cherubim made of beaten work of fine gold. The faces 
of the cherubim were turned toward the mercy seat, while 
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their wings arched overhead, thus covering the propitiatory. 
The cherubim represented the *Throne of God (cf. 1 Sam. 4:4; 
11 Sam. 6:2; and see Cassuto, in bibl., 333). In the “Holy Place,” 
on the north side, was placed the “table of the Presence” (Ex. 
25:23 ff; Num. 4:7). It was made of acacia overlaid with pure 
gold. Its top measured 2x1 cubits, and it was 1% cubits high. 
The legs were connected by a rail or frame one handbreadth 
wide, to which were attached four gold rings to receive the 
staves used for carrying the table. Its accessories included 
plates for the loaves of the Presence, bread (or shewbread), 
cups for incense (Lev. 24:7), and large and small vessels (flag- 
ons and bowls) such as were used for libations. 

Although the table bears a resemblance to that used in 
idolatrous temples for offering food to the gods, there was a 
vital difference. The bread of the Presence was eaten by the 
priests each week (Lev. 24:9) and the various vessels remained 
empty. The offerings to God were reserved for the altar, where 
they were consumed by fire. The table and its equipment were 
only a symbol: the Tabernacle was the House of the Lord. 

The lampstand (*Menorah; Ex. 25:31-40) stood on the 
south side of the Holy Place facing the table. It was made “of 
beaten work” from a talent of pure gold, and consisted of a 
central shaft (resting on a tripod or feet) from which branched 
out, at different heights, six arms (three on each side), which 
curved outward and upward and became level with the top 
of the shaft. The arms and the shaft formed stands for seven 
lamps (not apparently of gold). The stem and arms were dec- 
orated at intervals with ornamentations resembling almond 
blossoms (comprising the knob and the flower). The lamps 
were placed in the seven “cups shaped like almond blossoms” 
that formed the ends of the shaft and branches and were so 
arranged that the flames should illuminate the front side of 
the lampstand, i-e., the side facing the table. Snuffers and snuff 
dishes, as well as oil vessels (Num. 4:9), were provided and 
only the purest oil might be used (Ex. 27:20; Lev. 24: 1-4). The 
lamps were intended to give perpetual light (Ex. 27:20; Lev. 
24:2), or were kindled each night only (Lev. 24:3; 1 Sam. 3:3). 

The altar of incense (Ex. 30:1-5; 37:25-28), placed in front 
of the veil, was made of acacia overlaid with pure gold, and 
was one cubit long and wide and two cubits high. It had a gold 
molding, horns, rings, and bearing poles. Incense was offered 
on it perpetually, night and morning, and an annual atone- 
ment was carried on its horns. The description of this altar 
here, and not in Exodus 25, is considered by many exegetes 
out of place, but is justified by Cassuto (in bibl., 390). It is not 
mentioned in Leviticus 16, despite the reference to the Day of 
Atonement service in Exodus 30:10, and it is not included in 
the account of Solomon's Temple in 1 Kings 6ff., or in that en- 
visaged by Ezekiel (Ezek. 40 ff.). Hence many modern scholars 
consider the passage a late addition (but note the references in 
1 Chron. 28:18; 11 Chron. 4:19). The altar (Ex. 27:1-8), or the al- 
tar of burnt offering (Ex. 30:28), or the bronze altar (Ex. 38:30) 
was a hollow chest of acacia overlaid with bronze, measur- 
ing five cubits in length and width and three cubits in height. 
It had horns at the corners and halfway down a ledge (Lev. 
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9:22); below the ledge was a grating on all sides against which 
the sacrificial blood was dashed. To facilitate its transport it 
was provided with bronze rings and bronze-plated poles. Its 
equipment included pots, shovels, bases, fleshhooks, and fire 
pans (Ex. 27: 1-8; 38: 1-7). It stood at the center of the court, 
its position in the eastern square corresponding to that of 
the Ark in the western square. To take hold of its horns was 
believed to afford asylum (1 Kings 1:50-51). It is claimed by 
many exegetes that the altar as described here - a hollow box 
covered, it is assumed, by a thin metal top - could not have 
survived a single day. Moreover, its form appears to contra- 
dict the injunction in Exodus 20:24-25 [22-23] calling for an 
earthen or stone altar. Cassuto (in bibl., 362), however, points 
out that no top is mentioned and suggests that the chest was 
filled with earth or stones. Between the altar and the sanctuary 
a laver was placed (Ex. 30:17-21), which consisted of a bronze 
bowl resting on a bronze base. It was made of “the mirrors of 
the women who performed tasks” (Ex. 38:8). The antiquity of 
this reference is evidenced by the fact that there is no refer- 
ence to these servingwomen after the destruction of Shiloh 
(1 Sam. 2:22). Its purpose was to provide water for the ritual 
ablutions of the priests. 


The Tabernacle Completed and in Use 
The chief architect of the sanctuary and its furniture was 
*Bezalel, who was assisted by Oholiab and a number of skilled 
artisans (Ex. 31:2 ff.; 35:30 ff.). They also made the priestly vest- 
ments (Ex. 28). On the first of the first month in the second 
year of the Exodus the entire structure was erected by Moses 
(Ex. 40:17), and as soon as the task was completed, the cloud 
of the Lord covered the Tent of Meeting (Ex. 40:34). The con- 
secration of the Tabernacle and the dedication of the priests by 
Moses are described in Exodus 29 and Leviticus 8-10. Once 
the Tabernacle was erected, it occupied a central position, 
physically and spiritually, in the midst of Israel. It stood in the 
center of the camp. On three sides (north, west, and south) re- 
sided the levite clans, while Moses and Aaron and his sons oc- 
cupied the east side. Further away the 12 tribes were stationed, 
three on each side of the quadrilateral. The priests performed 
the sacrificial and other ritual services of the sanctuary; the 
levites (8,580; see Num. 4:48) were in charge of the compo- 
nents of the shrine when it was dismantled for each journey. 
During the stationary periods the cloud rested on the tent; 
the lifting of the cloud indicated that it was time for the camp 
to move (Ex. 40:36-38). A blast from the silver trumpets gave 
the signal to strike camp (Num. 10:1ff.). The holy furniture 
was carefully wrapped by the priests, special care being given 
to the Ark, and the levites - Kohathites, Gershonites, and 
Merarites — attended to the transport of the sanctuary and its 
sacred articles in accordance with their respective schedules 
(Num. 4:4-33). On the march six tribes preceded the levites 
and six formed the rear (Num. 2:17; cf. 10:17 ff.). The functions 
of the Tabernacle may be divided into three categories: 

(a) It was the dwelling place of the Lord among the Is- 
raelites (Ex. 25:8). The Children of Israel were compelled by 
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force of circumstances to depart from the holy mountain, 
where the Lord had revealed Himself; nevertheless He con- 
tinued to dwell in their midst, a fact of which the sanctuary 
was the visible symbol. 

(b) It was the center of Israel's cultus in all its major as- 
pects. Here sacrifices - both regular and occasional - and 
incense were offered up; here the lamp and the shewbread 
played their role; here the ritual of the great Day of Atonement, 
the one day in the year when the high priest was permitted 
to enter the Holy of Holies, was carried out. It was even the 
venue of the ordeal of sotah (wife suspected of faithlessness; 
see Num. 5:16, 17). 

(c) It was the place where the Divine *Presence was re- 
vealed and where the cloud of the Lord manifested itself - over 
the propitiatory (Lev. 16:2), or over the Tent of Meeting (Ex. 
40:34), or at the entrance to the tent (Num. 16:19). It was here 
that God spoke with Moses (Ex. 25:22). 


Exegetical and Historical Problems 

The biblical account of the Tabernacle and its history bristles 
with difficulties. Some of these have already been mentioned; 
but many more remain. Bible critics stress that the specifica- 
tions of both the Tabernacle and its furniture are often obscure 
and full of omissions. For example, the shape of the cherubim, 
the nature of the gerashim and their thickness, the material of 
the lamps, and the size of the outer coverings are unknown. 
It is still a moot question whether the measurements are ex- 
ternal or internal. Exegetes cannot understand how the great 
weight of the curtains could be borne by the wooden supports, 
or how the clan of Merari, who had but four wagons for the 
task, could transport more than four tons of silver (Ex. 38:24), 
hundreds of feet of curtaining, and 300 bronze bases. It is 
doubted whether the Israelites possessed the requisite skills in 
the wilderness period; they certainly needed Phoenician help 
for Solomon’s Temple (1 Kings 7:13-14, 40-45). The quantities 
of material required and their costliness seem beyond the 
means of a wandering people recently freed from bondage. 
Even the suitability of the form of the Tabernacle service for 
desert conditions is queried. Although the Tabernacle plays 
an important role in the desert, there is relatively little heard 
about it after the settlement in Canaan. Hence the authentic- 
ity of the scriptural account is questioned. 

Against these arguments it should be noted that the bib- 
lical text does not purport to be a detailed blueprint. This is 
clearly indicated by the recurring phrase “according to the 
manner of it that you were shown on the mountain.” Many 
specifications were omitted because they were already well 
known; others were probably not considered essential. As re- 
gards the materials and skills, it should be borne in mind that 
the Israelites left Egypt with considerable spoil (Ex. 12:35-36), 
that much could be purchased from passing caravan mer- 
chants, and that in Egypt the Hebrews must have been forced 
to learn, in connection with their building operations, quite 
a number of handicrafts. It is also noteworthy that the Tab- 
ernacle specifications exhibit various archaic features conso- 
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nant with a desert origin. Thus the structure was essentially 
a tent; the red rams’ skins find a parallel in the pre-Islamic 
qubbah (tent of red leather); the wood was acacia (not ce- 
dar, as in the Temple), which could be obtained in the wil- 
derness. The frames recall the trelliswork in El’s throne room 
mentioned in Ugaritic literature, while the cube shape of the 
Holy of Holies may display Egyptian influence. It is also pos- 
sible that the three degrees of access to the Tabernacle corre- 
spond to the three limits of approach to Sinai (Ex. 19:17; 20:21 
[18]; 24: 1-2). 

But the crux of the criticism relates to the tent mentioned 
in Exodus 33:7-11, likewise called the Tent of Meeting, which 
appears to be of a wholly different character from that of 
the Tabernacle depicted in the so-called Presence. It is por- 
trayed as an ordinary tent, to which the verb nata (“to pitch’) 
is applied. It is sited outside the camp. No cultic services 
or appurtenances are mentioned in connection with it, and 
instead of priests or levites Joshua is in constant attendance. 
It was visited by all who sought the Lord, and the pillar of 
cloud descended at the door of the tent (not within it), where 
the Lord spoke with Moses. This divine revelation appears 
to be of an occasional, not of a regular, character. The verbal 
forms occurring in the passage are regarded by most com- 
mentators as frequentative; Cassuto (in bibl., 430), however, 
discerns a poetic usage here insofar as the initial verbs are 
concerned. These verses are ascribed to E or EJ, and certain 
scholars claim that three other texts (Num. 11:16-30; 12:4-13; 
Deut. 31:14-15), which refer to the Tent of Meeting, have the 
same essential characteristics; hence they all belong to E and 
present a concept of the Tabernacle that diverges radically 
from that of p. 

Numerous solutions of the problems have been pro- 
posed, some highly fanciful and all necessarily conjectural. An 
old tradition, found in the Septuagint and supported by medi- 
eval Jewish commentators like Rashi, A. Ibn Ezra, and others, 
regards the tent of Exodus 33:7 as Moses’ own dwelling (cf. Ex. 
18:7; and see Cassuto, in bibl., 429ff.). It was erected beyond 
the camp, because the latter had been defiled by the worship 
of the golden calf, and it was used as an oracle only until the 
Tabernacle was complete. In modern times J. Wellhausen and 
his followers advanced the extreme view that the Tabernacle 
of p is completely unhistorical and is merely a fictional por- 
trayal composed in the post-Exilic period and based on the 
Temple structure, only smaller and with such adjustments as 
the wilderness was conceived to require. The tent of E contains 
a minute nucleus of historical tradition and probably reflects 
the existence of a wrapped Ark in the early era of Israel's his- 
tory. Another exegetical school suggests the theory that the 
Ark originally belonged to the northern tribes and that the 
tent, outside the camp, served the southern tribes as a place of 
revelation. It was David who put the Ark in the tent (11 Sam. 
6:17), thus uniting the tribes. Subsequently the tent came to 
be regarded as the shrine of the Ark and the dwelling place of 
the Lord; the designation Ohel Moed finally became Mishkan 
*Ohel Mod (“Dwelling Place of the Tent of Meeting”). Other 
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scholars are of the opinion that both tents existed at the same 
time, the tent outside the camp serving as the locale for divine 
revelation and the tent inside the camp being the Lord’s dwell- 
ing place; or that the phenomenon of revelation occurred in 
both sanctuaries, but it had a prophetic, occasional character 
in the tent outside the camp, where it took place outside the 
tent (Ohel Mo‘ed), while in the Dwelling (Mishkan) within 
the camp the theophany was a regular occurrence inside the 
sanctuary. There is also the view that there was actually only 
one tent, but the shrine was placed outside the camp in peace- 
time and inside, for protection, in an emergency; or that one 
school of tradition objected to the conception of God’s Pres- 
ence within the camp and another did not. Finally the theory 
has been put forward that there existed two traditions with re- 
gard to the Tabernacle. One emanated from the northern pro- 
phetic circles (hence the reference to Joshua) and conceived 
the Tabernacle to be an ordinary tent (situated outside the 
camp) where prophetic revelations were periodically vouch- 
safed. This tradition avoided the use of the term mishkan and 
made no reference to cultic services within it. The other view 
derived from a southern priestly source, which included the 
aspects found in the passages attributed to p. This tradition 
ascribed to the wilderness Tabernacle some of the develop- 
ments introduced into David's shrine. 

Ingenious as these conjectures are, it must be admitted 
that no completely satisfactory solution has yet been found. 
In the references to the Tabernacle in the post-settlement era 
the precise character of the sanctuary still remains in doubt. 
It was erected - perhaps as an amphictyonic tentshrine - at 
Shiloh, where the priest Eleazar and Joshua divided the land 
among the tribes by lot at the entrance of the Tent of Meeting 
(Josh. 18:1; 19:51). In 1 Samuel 2:22, in Psalm 78:60 (destruction 
of Shiloh), and in 11 Samuel 7:6 it is still a tent. But in 1 Samuel 
1:7 it is called “House of the Lord,’ while in verse 9 it is termed 
hekhal (“temple”) and reference is made to its doorposts. After 
the destruction of Shiloh, the Ark is no longer mentioned with 
the Tabernacle; but there is evidence that the tent was contin- 
uously in existence from the Exodus to David’s time (11 Sam. 
7:6). The Ark was captured and taken to Philistia; then to Kiri- 
ath-Jearim; and finally to Jerusalem. David apparently pro- 
vided a new tent for the Ark (11 Sam. 6:17; 1 Chron. 16:1; 17:1). 
It is thought that the expression “in its place” (11 Sam. 6:17) 
implied that the tent had a Holy of Holies, and from 1 Kings 
1:39, 50, and 2:28 is to be inferred that it contained anointing 
oil and a horned altar. It has even been suggested that possi- 
bly 1 Samuel 7:18 implies that there was a veil to the Ark. The 
Tabernacle and Ark were undoubtedly moved to various sites 
in the Land of Israel (11 Sam. 7:6; cf. 1 Chron. 21:29; 11 Chron. 
1:3-6) until they were finally housed, together with the furni- 
ture, in the Temple at Jerusalem (1 Kings 8:4). From time to 
time various renovations had to be made to the Tabernacle 
on account of decay, and at certain stages additions and im- 
provements may have been effected. Nevertheless it was still 
regarded as the old wilderness shrine and retained its origi- 
nal designations. 
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ties who were both tradents in the history of the transmission 
of the Torah and leaders of the Jewish people. Like scholarchs 
in successions, they represented both continuous scholastic 
tradition and legitimate leadership. The scholastic dimen- 
sion of this early stratum finds its continuation amongst the 
students of Rabban Johanan ben Zakkai who appear in chap- 
ter two and the sages of the implicit chain of transmission in 
chapters three and four. These sages represent the continua- 
tion of Jewish scholarship throughout the early rabbinic pe- 
riod and through them the tannaitic movement is portrayed 
as the preserver of authentic Torah knowledge. In contrast, the 
institutional dimension of the early stratum finds its continu- 
ation in the genealogy of the patriarchate of chapters one and 
two. The genealogy of the patriarchate was juxtaposed to the 
earliest stratum of Avot in order to portray the patriarchs as 
the proper heirs to the Jewish leadership of earlier eras. Thus 
the genealogy of the patriarchate and the implicit chain of 
transmission both seek to present the rightful heirs of Hillel 
and Shammai during the tannaitic period though from two 
different perspectives; the former focusing on the institutional 
dimension of successions and the latter on the scholastic. 


Content 

The sayings attributed to the sages in the first four chapters 
of Avot are quite unlike the halakhic materials that comprise 
the core of the Mishnah. Instead, they are akin to the contents 
and style of wisdom literature, a literature which includes 
such works as Proverbs, Ecclesiastes and Ben-Sira. Avot 4:4 
paraphrases Ben-Sira 7:17, Avot 4:19 cites Proverbs 24:17, and 
other Avot sayings employ literary techniques often employed 
in wisdom literature such as riddles, numerical sayings, lists, 
anadiplosis, dialogue and metaphor. Moreover, the hallmark of 
Hebrew wisdom, the bipartite proverb, leaves traces through- 
out Avot as attested by the following examples: “Make for 
yourself a master and possess for yourself a comrade” (1:6); 
“Love work and hate mastery” (1:10); “He who makes his name 
great, loses his name,” (1:13); “Say little and do much” (1:15); 
“And not study is the essential thing but action” (1:17); “Ev- 
erything is seen (or: foreseen) and free will is granted” (3:15); 
“Be a tail to lions and not a head to foxes” (4:15); “Look not 
at the pitcher but at what is in it” (4:20). Numerous themes 
that appear in ancient wisdom literature also surface in Avot 
such as the search for life's secrets, reward and punishment, 
groping after order, self-evident intuitions about mastering 
life, and a bias against women. It is especially noteworthy that 
ethics receives more attention than any other traditional wis- 
dom theme. Avot portrays kindness as one of the three pillars 
of the world; extols disinterested righteousness; exhorts the 
opening of one’s house to the poor; urges one to select worthy 
companions and a virtuous way of life; commends truthful 
testimony; praises the pursuit of peace and love of humanity; 
counsels how to avoid transgression; cautions one to cherish 
the honor and property of others; and calls upon one to re- 
ceive every person with joy and a pleasant countenance. In 
short, since Avot expresses wisdom themes by means of ar- 
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tistic literary forms it should be considered a member in the 
trajectory of Hebrew wisdom. 

The prominence of Torah in Avot sayings, however, is un- 
paralleled in earlier wisdom compositions. Although Torah 
plays a role in post-biblical wisdom, Avot elevates Torah to 
new heights by establishing the study of Torah and the ob- 
servance of its precepts as fundamental Jewish values. Avot 
depicts Torah as a pillar of the world and the instrument 
through which it was created; as a crown of the Jewish people 
and the purpose of their creation. Torah is not to be viewed 
as an inheritance that is acquired without effort, rather it is to 
be toiled after constantly, sought even in distant places, estab- 
lished in one’s home, discussed at one’s dinner table, studied 
on the road and carefully preserved in one’s memory. Torah is 
to be honored, cherished and implemented meticulously, and 
Avot guarantees that knowledge and observance of Torah will 
be rewarded in this world and in the world to come. Through 
this depiction of Torah, Avot transforms and updates the tra- 
ditional understanding of wisdom by identifying wisdom 
with the tannaitic conception of Torah and rabbinic notions 
of religious piety. 

Like wisdom literature and rabbinic thought, the Graeco- 
Roman literary setting also provides, at times, an illuminat- 
ing backdrop for the contents of Avot’s sayings. For example, 
the counter-intuitive definitions of wisdom, strength, wealth 
and honor attributed to Ben Zoma in Avot 4:1 are highly remi- 
niscent of well known Stoic paradoxes. In a related vein, the 
five-part saying attributed to R. Tarfon, “The day is short, and 
the work is great, and the laborers are sluggish, and the rec- 
ompense is great, and the master of the house is urging” (2:15) 
is extraordinarily similar to Hippocrates’s five-part aphorism, 
“Life is short, the Art long, opportunity fleeting, experiment 
treacherous, judgment difficult” (Aphorisms 1.1) The literary 
similarities between these two statements suggest that the 
short mashal attributed to R. Tarfon is a variation on a well- 
known aphorism of the period, while their differences con- 
trast the world-views of a Greek physician and a rabbinic sage. 
Whereas Hippocrates bemoaned the difficulty of acquiring 
medical knowledge during the course of a humans short life- 
time, Avot stressed the temporal limitations that bound and 
challenge the homo religiosus. 


Saying Collections 

The collection of attributed wisdom sayings in chapters one 
through four is unusual for a Hebrew wisdom composition 
since collections of multiple author named-sayings simply do 
not appear in the Hebrew and ancient Near Eastern wisdom 
tradition. In Graeco-Roman antiquity, however, collections 
of proverbs and aphorisms were very popular and one type 
of Greek saying, the chreia, was technically defined as an at- 
tributed maxim. This distinctive feature of the chreia is pre- 
cisely what also distinguishes the attributed sayings in Avot 
and therefore it appears that Avot sayings should be viewed as 
chreiai (despite the differences in content and tone between 
chreiai and rabbinic sayings). Many chreiai were both attrib- 
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The Theology of the Tabernacle 

Unaffected by the exegetical and historical problems aris- 
ing from the description of the Tabernacle ascribed to p and 
to E, and irrespective of the solutions proposed, is the ques- 
tion of the shrine’s symbolism. The sanctuary is the embodi- 
ment of Israel’s concept of holiness; all the minutiae of the 
specifications conjoin to illustrate how “the holy nation” and 
“the kingdom of priests” can serve the One Holy God “in the 
beauty of holiness.” 

The Creator of the universe also dwells among men. The 
problem of reconciling divine transcendentalism with imma- 
nence is a challenge to the conceptual reasoning of the phi- 
losopher; to the Israelite it was an intuitively accepted truth 
inherent in the mystery of faith. To God all things were pos- 
sible (cf. Gen. 18:14; Num. 11:23; Jer. 32:17, 27). The way of ho- 
liness, leading to the Divine Presence, was graduated. Man 
must not approach holy things suddenly or irreverently (cf. 
Num. 4:19-20; 11 Sam. 6:6-7); nor could this be done by ev- 
eryone or at all times (Lev. 10:1-2; 16:17). This truth is sym- 
bolically inculcated in various ways: first, by the position of 
the sanctuary. Within the great family of nations Israel was 
“a treasured people,” the Lord’s priests; within the framework 
of the 12 tribes - the camp - the priests and levites occupied 
the central position; the Tabernacle stood in the midst of the 
tribe of Levi. But the gradation did not end there. The court 
was the outer enclosure of the sacred structure. Within it 
stood the shrine, which was in turn divided into two com- 
partments - the Holy Place and the Holy of Holies (or Most 
Holy Place). The Divine Presence rested on the throne of the 
cherubim in the Holy of Holies (similar concepts were sym- 
bolically expressed in Solomon's Temple and in the sanctuary 
visualized by Ezekiel). 

The relativity of holiness was further pointed up by the 
materials. Fine or pure gold was used for the Ark, the propi- 
tiatory, the table of the Presence and its vessels; for the lamp- 
stand and its accessories; for the altar of incense; and for the 
high priest’s garments. Ordinary gold was employed for the 
moldings, the rings, and the staves of the Ark, of the table, 
and of the incense altar; for the hooks of the curtains; for the 
frames and bars; for the pillars of the veil and screen; and for 
other parts of the high priest’s vestments. Silver was reserved 
for the bases of the frames, for the pillars of the veil, and for 
moldings in the court. Finally there was bronze, of which 
metal the altar of burnt offering and its utensils, the bases of 
the court, and the laves were made. The same principle ap- 
plied to the embroidered stuff and linen. 

The theme of gradation was continued in respect of the 
three divisions of the people. The Israelites could enter the 
court only; the priests could serve in the Holy Place; the high 
priest alone could enter the Holy of Holies but once a year - on 
the Day of Atonement. Certain symbols are self-explanatory. 
The light of the lampstand, the purifying purpose of the laves, 
and the fragrance of the incense easily suggest their signifi- 
cance. The polarity between God and man is shown by con- 
trast: the propitiatory, part of God's throne, is of pure gold; the 
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altar, which receives the offerings of the people, is of bronze. 
No less important is the fact that the materials were volun- 
tary contributions (Ex. 25:2). All parts of the sacred structure 
were a gift of the human spirit. Symmetry and symbolism 
are also manifest in many of the dimensions and ratios of the 
Tabernacle: the Holy Place was twice the size of the Holy of 
Holies, which was a perfect cube of ten cubits; the court was 
100 cubits long and 50 cubits wide. The oft-recurring numbers 
of seven and ten (and their multiples and fractions) indicate 
completeness and perfection. Thus the Tabernacle proclaims 
that the divine design is perfect and that sanctity and size are 
in inverse proportion. 

The sacrificial service, which was the central function of 
the cultus, embraced both regular and occasional offerings, 
expiatory as well as freewill sacrifices of thanksgiving and 
devotion. Man’s relationship to God has many aspects; these 
were reflected in multi-faceted oblations and rites. The sacri- 
ficial cult, it should also be noted, was equalitarian: Heaven 
accepted the poor man’s cereal offering on a par with the rich 
man’s animal oblation. In seeking to bridge the gulf between 
the human and the divine, the cherubim were of particular sig- 
nificance: they symbolized the celestial beings that formed the 
heavenly throne of the Lord. The earthly sanctuary mirrored 
the heavenly domain (cf. Yal. Ps. 713). The concept found its 
highest expression in theophany and prophetic revelation in 
the sanctuary precincts. Such experiences were independent 
of ritual and priestly lineage, and in a sense contradicted the 
underlying idea of the complex cultic system. Ultimately God 
communicated with man not via the altar and ceremonial but 
directly. In M. Buber’s terminology, it was an “I-Thou” rela- 
tionship. This is essentially the thought of Exodus 29:42-45, 
which defines the Tabernacle’s purpose. Sanctuary and ritual, 
priests and laity, merge in hallowed communion with God. He 
is not only the God of Genesis - of Creation — but the God of 
the Exodus - of history. 

[Israel Abrahams] 
In the Aggadah 
Moses was mystified by God’s command to build a taberna- 
cle since it seemingly contradicted the omnipresence of God. 
Various justifications are given: God could not part with the 
Torah, and therefore He commanded that a house be con- 
structed for Him wherein He could on occasion visit with the 
Torah; the Tabernacle was a sign to the world that God had 
forgiven the Children of Israel for the sin of the golden calf and 
that He would not abandon them even if they sinned; He ex- 
pressed His love for the physical world by descending to dwell 
among those who are below; God wanted to be with His chil- 
dren (Ex. R. 33, 34). Lastly, the Tabernacle in no way confined 
God to only a single site. It is comparable with a cave by the sea 
which is constantly filled by seawater although the sea is not 
diminished thereby: so the Divine Presence in the world is not 
diminished by its filling the Tabernacle (pdrK 4). The structure 
of the Tabernacle symbolically resembles the heavenly abode, 
and the order of its construction corresponds to the order of 
the world’s creation (Ex. R. 35:6; 34:2; Num. R. 12:13). The Isra- 
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elites, who had previously answered the summons to fetch gold 
for the golden calf, now zealously responded to Moses’ appeal 
for contributions for the Tabernacle. They were not content 
simply to donate objects from their houses and treasures, but 
forcibly snatched ornaments from their wives and children. 
In this way they thought they were atoning for their previous 
sin (Mid. Lek. Tov to Ex. 35:22). They brought all the material 
necessary for the construction in two mornings (Ex. R. 41:2). 
The women were also eager to participate and were especially 
active in producing the woolen hangings. They spun the fabric 
while it was still upon the goats (Shab. 74b, 99a). 

After Bezalel had finished the construction, the edifice 
could not be erected by the elders or Bezalel and Oholiab. The 
people grumbled against Moses for this failure, denying that 
its construction had been commanded by God. Moses finally 
put his hand on the Tabernacle and it immediately stood erect 
(Tanh. B., Ex. 1:33). Before the building of the Tabernacle, the 
voice of God would strike Moses’ ear as though through a 
tube. The people recognized only through Moses’ reddened 
face that he was receiving a revelation. With the consecra- 
tion of the sanctuary, however, Moses was first beckoned to 
the sanctuary by a sweet, pleasant, and melodious voice, and 
only in the sanctuary did he actually hear the divine message 
(Num. R. 12:4). After its erection, prophecy departed from the 
heathen nations of the world, Balaam alone being permitted 
to prophesy because his prophecy was for the good of Israel 
(Lev. R. 1:12). 

[Aaron Rothkoff] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Wellhausen, Die Composition des Hexa- 
teuchs (1899), 134-52; E. Sellin, in: BWANT, 13 (1913), 168-92; R. Hart- 
mann, in: ZAW, 37 (1917/18), 209-44; M. Loehr, in: oLZ, 29 (1926), 6-8; 
G. von Rad, Die Priesterschrift im Hexateuch (1934), 57-83, 214-22; L. 
Rost, in: BWANT, 76 (1938), 35; idem, in: J. Hermann (ed.), Festschrift 
FE Baumgaertel (1959), 158-65; Y. Kaufmann, Toledot, index, s.v. Ohel 
Moed; J. Morgenstern, in: HUCA, 17 (1942/43), 153-265; 18 (1943/44), 
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TABGHA (Ar. Al-Tabigha), ancient site on the N.W. shore of 
the Sea of Galilee. Tabgha is an Arabic corruption of the Greek 
name Heptapegon (“the seven springs”), a site described by 
various Christian hagiographers and pilgrims as situated 2 mi. 
(3 km.) both from Magdala and Capernaum on the banks of 
the Sea of Galilee. According to Cyril of Scythopolis, it was 
situated between Paneas and Chorazin (Vita Sabae, 24). It 
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is possible that the spring described by Josephus as that of 
Capernaum (Wars, 3:519-520) is really that of Tabgha. In Byz- 
antine times, the miracle of the loaves and fishes and that of 
the last appearance of Jesus on the shores of the lake (Matt. 
14:17; 15:32ff.; John 21) was located there. 

At present, five of the springs are identifiable. They 
rise 164 ft. (50 m.) from the lake and have a temperature of 
29-30°C (84-86°F), and were once used to run mills. In ex- 
cavations at Tabgha in 1932, a church which had been built in 
two stages was uncovered. The floor of the later church (mid- 
fifth century) was paved with a mosaic representing two fish 
and a basket of bread, as well as two panels, first laid down in 
the earlier building phase (late fourth century), showing the 
fauna and flora of the Sea of Galilee. These mosaics are among 
the finest found in the country and mark a complete change 
in the style of mosaic art in churches. Over these remains and 
partly using some of the ancient mosaics on its floor is built 
the modern Church of the Multiplication of the Loaves and 
the Fishes. Close by is a Benedictine monastery and, overlook- 
ing the area, the church and convent of the Mt. of Beatitudes. 
The present name of the site is Ein ha-Shivah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.M. Schneider. The Church of the Multipli- 
cation of the Loaves and Fishes at Tabgha (1937). ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
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[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


TABI (late first-early second century c.£.), the slave of Gama- 
liel *11. Tabi was known for his learning. During the Festival 
of Tabernacles he would sleep in the sukkah under a bed, and 
Gamaliel explained: “Tabi, my slave, is a scholar; he knows 
that the law of Sukkot does not apply to slaves, and therefore 
sleeps under the bed” (Suk. 2:1). The Jerusalem Talmud adds 
that he did so to be able to listen in on the discussions of the 
sages (TJ, Suk. 2:1, 52d). Furthermore, he wore fefillin, usually 
the prerogative of free men, yet no one interfered with him in 
view of his well-known piety (TJ, ibid.; TJ, Er. 10:1, 26a). His 
master Gamaliel wanted very much to free him, and so when 
once (accidentally) he put out Tabi’s eye he rejoiced thinking 
that now Tabi would go free (cf. Ex. 21:26-27). When, how- 
ever, he happily announced this to R. Joshua, the latter replied 
that he was mistaken as there had been no witnesses, but he 
had confessed the act himself (BK 74b). In Midrash Proverbs 
to 9:2 (ed. Buber 62-63) it is related that once the elders were 
seated before Gamaliel, and Tabi stood serving them. Eleazar 
b. Azariah then said: “Woe to thee, Canaan, who brought guilt 
upon your descendants [a reference to Gen. 9:25]. In reality 
Tabi should be seated, and I should be standing...” (cf. Yoma 
87a). When Tabi died Gamaliel received condolences, a rare 
occurrence in the case of a slave (Ber. 2:7). 

The name Tabi (from the Aramaic for “deer”; cf. Acts 
9:36) was common to all slaves in the house of Gamaliel, as was 
the name Tabita to all maidservants (TJ, Nid. 1:5, 49b; see also 
Lev. R. 19:4). Thus the Tabi mentioned in Pesahim 7:2 as being 
the slave of Gamaliel 1 was almost certainly an earlier one. 
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[Daniel Sperber] 


TABIB, AVRAHAM (1889-1950), leader of the Yemenite 
community in Erez Israel. Born in Hawdan, *Yemen, Tabib 
went in 1907 to Erez Israel, where he worked in agriculture 
and in the wine cellar of Rishon le-Zion. He was chosen to 
the settlement’s council and represented the Yemenite com- 
munity in the negotiations with the Zionist executive to estab- 
lish Yemenite settlements near Rishon le-Zion, Haderah, Petah 
Tikvah, Zikhron Yaakov, and Rehovot. He initiated the foun- 
dation of the Association of Yemenites in Erez Israel, which 
looked after matters concerning settlement, education, and 
the encouragement of further aliyah from Yemen by Yemenite 
Jews in Erez Israel. Tabib was active in the labor movement 
and was a delegate to the founding conference of the Histadrut 
(1920). He was also a delegate to the first Asefat ha-Nivharim 
and a member of the Vaad Leummi. He was elected on be- 
half of Mapai to the First Knesset of the State of Israel (1949). 
Tabib published many articles in the press in Erez Israel and 
in the press of the Yemenite community, and published two 
books, Golat Teiman (1931) and Shavei Teiman (1932). He was 
the father of Mordekhai *Tabib, the author. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tidhar, 4 (1950), 1947. 


[Abraham Aharoni] 


TABIB, MORDEKHAI (1910-1979), Hebrew writer. Born 
in Rishon le-Zion, Erez Israel, Tabib worked in agriculture, 
industry, building, and guard duties. During World War 11, 
he served in the British Army and later, during the War of 
Independence, was engaged in editorial work for the Israel 
Defense Forces. He was active in the central institutions of 
the *Histadrut and *Mapai and served in the Arab section of 
the Histadrut. 

His first published poems and prose appeared, respec- 
tively, in *Davar and in Ittim, and his stories in various He- 
brew periodicals. Of Yemenite origin, his books which deal 
with the Yemenite community in Israel are Ke-Esev ha-Sadeh 
(1948; 1960), Derekh shel Afar (stories, 1953), and Ke-Arar be- 
Aravah (1957). He also wrote the play Kinnoro shel Yosi (1959) 
and a one-act play in the style of Bialik, Shelomo ha-Melekh 
va-ha-Devorah (1960). His book Massa la-Arez ha-Gedolah 
(1968) contains ten stories and a poem. Tabib was one of the 
editors of Mevoot (1953-56). With M. Ibrahim, he coedited 
Mifgash (1968), a Hebrew- Arabic anthology of essays on lit- 
erature, art, and philosophy. A volume of stories was published 
after his death (1985) as well as Bezel ha-Yamim (1987), a col- 
lection of poems and letters. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 1-2. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: Y. Halevi, Temurot Poetiyyot bi-Yzirato shel M. Tabib 
(1986); H. Barzel, Mesaprim Erez Yisraeliyyim (1974); N. Rezler- 
Berson, “Bar-Yosef ve-Tabib; in: Hadoar, 56:26 (1977), 424-25; 27 
(1977), 443-44; Sh. Avizemer, “‘Ani Ohev ad Kelot’: Al Olamo ha- 
Penimi shel M. Tabib? in: Teima, 2 (1990) 143-48; N. Govrin, Vehu 
be-shelo, in: Moznayim, 75:5 (2001), 14-17; Y.H. Ben-Zekhariyah Ha- 
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levi, Shirat ha-Yeladim Asher le-M. Tabib, in: Maagalei Keriah, 21 


2003), 31-38. 
(2003), 31-3 [Getzel Kressel] 


TABLETS OF THE LAW, the stones on which the *Deca- 
logue was inscribed. In Exodus 24:12 it is stated that Moses 
was commanded to ascend Mount Sinai in order to receive 
“the tablets of stone and the Torah and the commandments 
which I have written.” On them were inscribed the Decalogue 
Ex. 32:15, 16; “on both their sides; on the one side and on the 
other... and the writing was the writing of God” (32:16). These 
first tablets of stone were smashed by Moses when he beheld 
the orgy of the worship of the *golden calf (32:19). Subse- 
quently he was commanded to hew two tablets of stone and 
with them ascend the mountain a second time. On these pre- 
viously prepared tablets God wrote the words which had been 
inscribed on the first tablets (34:1-4). The tablets are also called 
“the two tablets of testimony” (34:29). The two tablets were 
housed in the *Ark of the Covenant which Solomon brought 
into the Temple when it was built (1 Kings 8:9). 


In the Aggadah 

The Tablets of the Law were among the things created on the 
eve of the Sabbath of creation (Av. 5:6). Both tablets were of 
identical dimensions (TJ, Shek. 6:1, 49d). The rabbis differ as 
to the arrangement of the Decalogue on the tablets (ibid.). In 
the spaces between the Ten Commandments all the 613 *Com- 
mandments of the Torah were noted. Although they were 
fashioned out of the hardest stone, the sapphire taken from 
the throne of glory (see *Throne of God; Lekah Tov, Ex. 31:18), 
the tablets could be rolled up like a scroll (Song R. 5:14). They 
weighed 40 seah, but as long as the writing was upon them 
they supported themselves, so that Moses could carry them. 
When, however, he saw the Children of Israel worshiping the 
golden calf, the letters vanished and the tablets dropped from 
his hands (TJ, Taan. 4; 5, 68c). The second tablets differed from 
the first in that they were the work of man, Moses having en- 
graved them, while the first were the work of God (Deut. R. 3: 
17). Moreover, the second tablets included the *Oral Law (Ex. 
R. 46:1). Assuming that the text of the Decalogue in Exodus 
was that on the first tablets, while that in Deuteronomy 5 is the 
version on the second tablets, the rabbis point out the word 
20” (“that it may go well”) occurs only in the second tablets, 
so that when the first tablets were broken “well-being” should 
not be lost to the world (BK 54b-55a). The broken tablets were 
kept in the Tabernacle and the Children of Israel carried them 
with them whenever they went to war (Tosef., Sot. 7:18). King 
Josiah, foreseeing the destruction of the Temple, hid the Holy 
Ark with the broken tablets in order to guard them against 
desecration at the hands of the enemy (Yoma 52b). 

The two tablets have become a favorite Jewish symbol, 
which is usually placed over the ark in the synagogue, and is 
usually inscribed either with the first ten letters of the alpha- 
bet, or with the first words of the Ten Commandments. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: AGGADAH: Ginzberg, Legends, 1 (1909), 83; 
3 (1911), 118-9, 139-41; 5 (1925), 109; 6 (1928), 49-50, 59-60. 
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TABOR (Czech Tabor), town in S. Bohemia, Czech Repub- 
lic. Its *Hussite founders named it after Mount Tabor in Erez 
Israel. The first information about Jews there dates from 1572, 
when a Christian house owner was punished for harboring 
Jews. A plot for a cemetery was acquired in 1634, and a syna- 
gogue was opened in 1655. In 1675 an agreement on residence 
was signed between the town and the Jewish community. 
The community numbered eight families in 1725; 18 families 
in 1769; 212 persons in 1840; 72 taxpaying members in 1869; 
455 persons in 1884; and 683 persons in 1893 (including Jews 
in 21 neighboring localities). Jiri Fielder, the author of Jew- 
ish Sights of Bohemia and Moravia, provides different details 
about Tabor: The earliest record dates from 1548 and men- 
tions “Jew of Tabor,” but the first Jewish family is recorded 
in the town only in 1594 (until that year, Jews were not per- 
mitted to stay in the town overnight). Three Jewish families 
are recorded in Tabor in 1618, eight families in 1653. From 
1843 to 1884 Gutmann *Klemperer was rabbi of the com- 
munity. During that time the community built a new, Re- 
form-style synagogue and opened a second cemetery. From 
the end of the 19'* century the community decreased, num- 
bering 400 in 1921 and 311 in 1930, when most of the Jews 
identified themselves with the Czech-Jewish assimilationist 
movement. 

During the Holocaust, in November 1942, there were 
1,267 Jews in Tabor. They were deported from there to con- 
centration and death camps. 

After World War 11 a small congregation was reestab- 
lished in Tabor. A prayer room was dedicated in 1954. In 1955 
a memorial to the victims of the Holocaust from Tabor and 
several nearby communities was unveiled on the site of the 
previous cemetery, which had been destroyed by the Nazis. A 
small congregation was still in existence in 1970. The former 
synagogue served as a storehouse. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kroupa, in: H. Gold (ed.), Die Juden und 


Judengemeinden Boehmens... (1934), 625-9. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
J. Fiedler, Jewish Sights of Bohemia and Moravia (1991), 175-76. 


[Jan Herman / Yeshayahu Jelinek (274 ed.)] 


TABOR, DAVID (1913-2005), English physicist. Tabor was 
born in London and educated at the Quintin Hogg School. He 
graduated in physics from the Royal College of Science, Lon- 
don University and Caius College, Cambridge University. He 
joined the staff of the Cavendish Laboratory for Physics and 
Chemistry of Solids at the University of Cambridge and be- 
came deputy director. He worked in Australia (1939 -49) and 
returned to Cambridge where he became professor (1973). His 
field of research was tribology, the study of friction and wear 
between solid surfaces. His work with EP. Bowden clarified 
the nature of the interactions between microscopic irregulari- 
ties that create friction through adhesion between surfaces in 
contact. Later, in collaboration with Jacob Israelachvili, he de- 
veloped methods for analyzing these processes on an atomic 
scale. His papers have become classics in this field and his 
findings have been of great practical relevance to machine de- 
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sign. In 1939 Tabor and EP. Bowden set up the Tribophysics 
Laboratory in the University of Melbourne, Australia, which 
worked on ball bearings for military use during World War 11 
and subsequently achieved an international reputation for the 
industrial applications of its research. Tabor was elected to the 
Royal Society of London (1963), from which he received the 
Royal Medal (1992) for his seminal contributions to the field 
of friction and wear between solids. Active in the Habonim 
movement, he was the first chairman of the Youth Depart- 
ment of the Australian Zionist Federation in Australia. He 
was a recognised Hebrew scholar. 

His brother isRAEL TABOR (1911-1991) graduated in elec- 
trical engineering from Imperial College, London and worked 
as an electrical engineer. On the invitation of Pinchas Ruten- 
berg, he joined the Palestine (later the Israel) Electric Corpo- 
ration in 1946, becoming its director of research. He retired 
in 1983. Another brother, Harry Zvi *Tabor (1917- ) was an 
authority on the harnessing of solar energy. 


[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


TABOR, HARRY ZVI (1917-_), British and Israeli physicist. 
Tabor was born in London and educated at Quintin Hogg 
School London, London University and the Hebrew Univer- 
sity of Jerusalem. He worked as a research physicist on defense 
projects in the World War 11 (1939-45), and was director of 
the National Physical Laboratory of Israel (1950-74). His main 
research interest was the harnessing of solar energy. His ex- 
pertise was recognized internationally as well as in Israel. He 
served on many committees in Israel and abroad including 
the Research Council of Israel (1949-74) and UNEsco. He was 
president of the International Solar Energy Society (1981-83). 
His many honors include the Royal Society of London’s Gold 
Medal Energy Award (1975) and the Israel Knesset’s Quality 


of Life Award (1995). 
[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


TABOR, MOUNT (Heb. 1129), a dome-shaped mountain 
in the N.E. part of the Jezreel Valley, N. of the Afulah-Ti- 
berias road. The peak rises approximately 1,750 ft. (563 m.) 
above sea level and approximately 1,500 ft. (c. 500 m.) above 
the surrounding plain. The mountain is 2 mi. (3% km.) wide. 
It stands out in the plain in an isolated position and can be 
seen from a distance, giving rise to its renown. It is formed of 
stratified limestone, with a base of Lower Cretaceous in the 
west and Neogene in the south and east. Near the road on the 
eastern side of the hill, a stratum of Pleistocene basalt over- 
laps the Neogene limestone; the beginning of Nahal Tabor 
passes along the division line between these strata. The moun- 
tain was once covered by an oak forest, of which only parts 
remain. 

The name Tabor appears to be derived from Phoenician 
and recalls the name of the Semitic god known in Greek as 
Zeus Atabyrios (the Greek name of Tabor is Itabyrion). A cave 
near the top of the mountain may have been the original sanc- 
tuary of this god. This sanctuary was revived in Israelite times, 
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calling forth the wrath of the prophet Hosea (5:1). Mt. Tabor 
may be the holy mountain mentioned in the Blessing of Moses 
(Deut. 33:19). A conspicuous landmark, Mr. Tabor served as a 
boundary point between the territories of the tribes of Zebu- 
lun (Josh. 19:22), Naphtali, and Issachar. There Barak collected 
the forces of the northern tribes at Deborah’s command; when 
the forces of Sisera approached the hill from the south, the Is- 
raelites rushed down the slopes and routed the enemy (Judg. 
4). Mt. Tabor is mentioned as a place reached by the Midian- 
ites in Gideon’s time (Judg. 8:18), but this may refer to Che- 
sulloth-Tabor, which was probably a levitical town (1 Chron. 
6:62). The mountain is singled out for its beauty in Psalms 
89:13, where it is mentioned together with Mt. Hermon, and 
in Jeremiah 46:18, where it is described as outstanding among 
mountains and comparable to Mt. Carmel by the sea. 

In post-biblical times, Mt. Tabor, called Itabyrion (Gr. 
‘AtaBvptov or TItaBpdptov), served as a Hellenistic fortress and 
probably the capital of Galilee. It was taken by Antiochus 111 
in 218 B.c.£. (Polybius 5:70, 9). In 66 c.£. Josephus fortified 
Mt. Tabor, which was later captured by Vespasian (Jos., Life, 
188; Wars, 2:573; 4:54-61, where the given height of 30 stades 
(Gr. A; c. 16,650 ft.) should be corrected to 4 stades (Gr. A; 
c. 2,220 ft.)). Christian tradition, started by Cyril of Jerusalem 
(PG, 33:744); located the transfiguration of Jesus on Mt. Tabor 
(Matt. 17:1, et al.) and consequently a basilica was built there in 
the Byzantine period. A Benedictine community settled there 
in 1100 and remained on the site until 1187. The Arabs built a 
fortress on the hill (Ar. Jebel al-Tar) which was dismantled 
in 1218. The Hospitalers held Mt. Tabor from 1255 to 1263. In 
1873 the Franciscans began to rebuild the basilica on the old 
foundations and their church was consecrated in 1924. Near 
the basilica is a Greek Orthodox monastery. Remains of an 
earlier (Jewish?) wall are also visible. 

Jewish settlements were first founded in the region of the 
Tabor in 1901 with the establishment of Kefar *Tavor. The re- 
gion was captured by the Israel army during the War of Inde- 
pendence in a battle lasting from May 10 to May 15, 1948. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Dalman, Sacred Sites and Ways (1930), 
index; Abel, Geog; 1 (1933), 353ff; Alt, in: zDPv, 64 (1941), 91-96; P. 
Barnabe (Meistermann), La Montagne de la Galilée... (1901); K. Kopp, 
The Holy Places of the Gospels (1963), S.V. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. 
Tsafrir, L. Di Segni, and J. Green, Tabula Imperii Romani. Judaea - 
Palaestina. Maps and Gazetteer (1994), 246-47, S.v. “Thabor Mons”; 
D. Pringle, The Churches of the Crusader Kingdom of Jerusalem. A 
Corpus. vol. 2: L-z (excluding Tyre) (1998), 63-85. 


[Michael Avi-Yonah / Abraham J. Brawer] 


TABOR (Tabori), PAUL (1908-1974), Hungarian-born au- 
thor and translator. Abandoning his journalistic career in Bu- 
dapest, Tabor began working as a scriptwriter with Sir Alex- 
ander *Korda in England in 1937. He wrote anti-Nazi works, 
such as Epitaph for Europe (1942; US. edition, A Wreath for 
Europa, 1942); and his many novels include Bricks upon Dust 
(1945) and Salvatore (1951). Tabor also translated English and 
American writers into Hungarian and wrote accounts of sev- 
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eral visits to Israel. He also wrote or edited such works as The 
Social History of Rape (1971) and The Gazetteer of Scottish and 
Trish Ghosts (1973). 


TABORI, GEORG (1914-_), Hungarian playwright, novelist, 
screenwriter, and theater director. Tabori was born in Buda- 
pest into a non-practicing Jewish family. His father, Cornelius, 
and his brother were both dedicated journalists subscribing 
to a liberal cosmopolitanism. In 1932 Tabori received train- 
ing to become a hotel manager in Berlin and Dresden. After 
briefly returning to Budapest he immigrated to London in 
1934 and became a British citizen. There he worked asa trans- 
lator, journalist, and tourist guide. From 1939 to 1947 he was 
a foreign correspondent for the BBc in Bulgaria and Turkey 
and also worked for the secret service of the British army in 
the Middle East. In Jerusalem he met his first wife, Hannah 
Freund, whose family had all been murdered in Auschwitz. 
Tabori’s first novel, Beneath the Stone (1944/45), about a Ger- 
man officer, was not well received. The novels Companions 
of the Left Hand (1945), Original Sin (1947), and The Caravan 
Passes (1949) followed. These early novels were only trans- 
lated into German in the 1990s. They owe their background 
to Tabori’s cultural encounter with the Middle East. He delin- 
eates the atmosphere of Cairo in Original Sin, and The Cara- 
van Passes can be seen as a bridge between Europe and the 
Islamic world. The characters transcend socio-cultural bound- 
aries, the European characters set against the strangeness of a 
multi-ethnic milieu. 

In 1945 Tabori was invited to Hollywood, where he pur- 
sued his passion for history, working with Brecht on the Eng- 
lish version of Galileo. Later, he wrote also film scripts for 
such directors as Alfred Hitchcock. Meanwhile his own plays 
were also beginning to be produced on stage, notably Flight 
into Egypt (1952), directed on Broadway by Elia Kazan. In 
1953 Tabori married his second wife, the actress Viveca Lind- 
fors. He initiated his own productions and founded a theater 
group, the Strolling Players, in 1966. His most famous play, 
Die Kannibalen (1969), received frosty reviews on its premiere 
in Berlin. In this outstanding play Tabori places his characters 
in an exceptional situation. A group of famished concentra- 
tion camp inmates kill their comrade Puffy, who had gotten 
hold of a piece of bread. At first, the inmates are indiffer- 
ent, then they decide to make a meal out of him. During the 
preparations stories are exchanged and memories are shared. 
However, only two of the characters are able to eat the hu- 
man flesh. They survive and serve as witnesses. The whole 
play shifts erratically between disturbing and trivial elements 
and questions of morality, violence, and moments of dignity. 
Taboos are deliberately broken and the comical is shocking. 
Tabori’s next disturbing play, Pinkville (1970), caused an out- 
cry in the United States, as it was seen as an indictment of the 
war in Vietnam. In the late 1970s he unconventionally adapted 
pieces like Kafka’s Der Hungerkuenstler (1977) or Siegmunds 
Freude and produced a series of experimental productions 
with his Bremer Theaterlabor. In the 1980s Tabori wrote his 
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play Peepshow (1984), which contains many autobiographi- 
cal elements and Tabori’s black humor. The poet Willie is ob- 
sessed with sex and death. The play deals with the American- 
Jewish middle-class dream and the pathological condition of 
the famous. The character of Willie also enters the play The 
Voyeur (1990). The voyeur is an allegory of the Jewish Holo- 
caust survivor. The play portrays the clichés, prejudices, and 
collective psychosis of minorities, which are embodied in the 
Jewish character Weisman, his mongoloid daughter Ruth, and 
the alleged Native American. 

Tabori gained his ultimate recognition as a playwright 
with Mein Kampf (1987), which stages the meeting of Adolf 
Hitler and the Jewish bookseller Schlomo Herzl, another piece 
of disturbing and provocative theater. The spectator is drawn 
into the work despite himself. Tabori later took up residence in 
Vienna, married to his fourth wife, the actress Ursula Hoepf- 
ner. He was the recipient of a number of international prizes 
for his work such as the Kritikerpreis (1976), the Peter-Weiss 
Prize (1990), and the Buechner Prize (1992). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Feinberg, George Tabori (2003); P.W. 
Marx, Theater und kulturelle Erinnerung: kultursemiotische Unter- 
suchungen zu George Tabori, Tadeusz Kantor und Rina Yerushalmi 
(2003); M. Roth, Theater nach Auschwitz: George Taboris Die Kan- 
nibalen im Kontext der Holocaust-Debatten (2003); S. Scholz, Von 
der humanisierenden Kraft des Scheiterns: George Tabori — ein Frem- 
dprophet in postmoderner Zeit (2002); B. Haas, Das Theater des 
George Tabori: vom Verfremdungseffekt zur Postmoderne (2000); 
J. Struempel, Vorstellungen vom Holocaust: George Taboris Erinne- 
rungs-Spiele (2000); A. Feinberg, Embodied Memory: The Theatre of 


George Tabori (1999). 
[Ann-Kristin Koch (2™ ed.)] 


TABRIZ, capital of the Third Province, N.W. *Iran. A Jewish 
community existed in Tabriz in the Middle Ages. Samaw“al b. 
Yahya al-Maghribi, 12'»-century author of Ifhdm al-Yahid, 
mentions Tabriz, together with Salmas (Shahpur) and Khoi, 
as a place where the followers of the pseudo-messiah David 
*Alroy continued to adhere to his movement. From the time of 
Hulagu Khan, Tabriz became the capital of the realm of the Il- 
khan dynasty. There the Jewish physician *Sa‘d al-Dawla was 
appointed vizier of the Il-khan ruler Arghin, exercising con- 
siderable power until his assassination in 1291; and the vizier, 
historian, and physician *Rashid al-Din served three rulers 
until his tragic death in 1318. As attested by Hebrew manu- 
scripts written by scholars in Tabriz and the vicinity, the Jew- 
ish community consisted of both Karaites and Rabbanites. 
The *Karaite physician Nafis b. Daud at-Tabrizi moved in 1354 
from Tabriz to *Cairo, where he was converted to Islam. In the 
16" century the Yemenite traveler *Zechariah al-Dahiri visited 
Tabriz and described in his Sefer ha-Musar the deteriorating 
conditions of Jewish life there. 

The wave of persecutions which swept over the whole 
of *Persia under the Safavid rulers *‘Abbas 1 and ‘Abbas 11 
severely affected the Jews of Tabriz also, as indicated by the 
Armenian historian Akel and the Judeo-Persian chroniclers 
*Babai ibn Lutf and Babai ibn Farhad. However, the Jew- 
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ish community survived these persecutions, since between 
1711 and 1713 R. Judah b. Amram Diwan, an emissary from 
Hebron, included Tabriz among his visits to Jewish commu- 
nities in Persia. Between 1790 and 1797, Jews in Tabriz were 
accused of a blood libel and massacred. When *David d@’Beth 
Hillel visited Persia in 1828, the Jewish community in Tabriz 
had already ceased to exist. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fischel, Islam, passim; idem, in: PAAJR, 22 
(1953), 1-21; Mann, Texts, 1 (1931), 477-549. ADD BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
H. Levy, The History of the Jews of Iran (in Persian), 3 (1960), 540-2; 
A. Netzer, “The Fate of the Jewish Community of Tabriz,” in: Studies 
in Islamic History and Civilization in Honor of Professor David Aya- 
lon (1986), 411-19. 


[Walter Joseph Fischel / Amnon Netzer (274 ed.)] 


°TABRIZI, MAHOMET ABU-BEKR-AT-BEN MAHO- 
MET (probably second half of 13" century), Persian Muslim 
commentator on the 25 propositions appearing at the begin- 
ning of the second part of Moses Maimonides’ Guide of the 
Perplexed. There is no information concerning Tabrizi’s life. 
In his 25 propositions, Maimonides had presented a sum- 
mary of the main doctrines of Aristotelian philosophy, which 
he used as the basis of his proofs for the existence, unity, and 
incorporeality of God. Tabrizi in his commentary set out to 
prove these propositions in detail, for Maimonides had pre- 
sented only the doctrines themselves, indicating that proofs 
could be found in Aristotle's Physics and Metaphysics and their 
commentaries. Tabrizi based his proofs of the propositions 
on the works of Arabic authors rather than on the original 
works of Aristotle, but his discussions of the propositions are 
comprehensive. Written in Arabic, Tabrizi’s commentary was 
translated into Hebrew twice. One translation, in Arabicized 
Hebrew, is by Isaac b. Nathan of Cérdoba, and was probably 
composed in Majorca around 1347 (Venice, 1574). The other, 
in native rabbinic Hebrew, is anonymous and extant only in 
manuscript (Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, cod. héb., 974). 
Hasdai Crescas relied heavily upon Isaac b. Nathan's trans- 
lation of Tabrizi’s commentary in his critique of Aristotelian 
philosophy in Or Adonai. It was also utilized by Moses b. 
Joshua of Narbonne. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.A. Wolfson, Crescas’ Critique of Aristotle 
(1929), index s.v. Altabrizi; Steinschneider, Uebersetzungen, 362; G. 
Sarton, Introduction to the History of Science 3, pt. 2 (1948), index s.v. 
Muhammad b. Muhammad; Steinschneider, Cat Bod, 1143. 


TACHOV (Ger. Tachau), town in W. Bohemia, Czechoslova- 
kia. Jews from Tachov are mentioned in responsa of the 15'” 
century and in documents from 1464 onward. The community 
had close connections with adjoining Bavaria, where Tachauer 
was a family name common among Jews. Five Jewish families 
are mentioned in the town in 1552 and 1570. The municipal re- 
cords of 1605 include regulations concerning the inner life of 
the community. There were 17 families and 12 Jewish houses 
in the town in 1724. In 1749 the Jews formed an independent 
fire-fighting unit. An outstanding personality of Tachov was 
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R. Nahum Sofer (d. 1815); the inscription on his tombstone 
was later interpreted as a prophecy foretelling World War 1. 
Hasidim from Eastern Europe visited the grave frequently on 
their way to nearby *Marienbad or *Karlsbad. 

Rabbi Moses ben Hisdai, said to be one of the authors 
of the prayer Avinu Malkeinu, allegedly was born in Tachov 
in the 13" century. 

In 1836 there were 266 Jews living in 15 houses in Ta- 
chov. Woodware, glass, and mother-of-pearl factories were 
founded by Jews in the 19" century. In 1911 the old Jewish 
quarter burned down and a new synagogue was built. The 
old community of Nove Sedliste (Neu-Zedlisch), affiliated to 
the Tachov community, was disbanded in 1914. The Tachov 
community numbered 273 in 1921 and 180 in 1930 (2.5% of the 
total population). 

Most of the Jews left Tachov at the time of the Sudeten 
crisis; those remaining were sent to concentration camps. The 
synagogue was destroyed on November 10, 1938. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Schoen, Geschichte der Juden in Tachau 
(1927); idem, in: Zeitschrift fuer die Geschichte der Juden in der Tsche- 
choslowakei, 3 (1932-33), 213-20; A. Grottee, Deutsche, boehmische und 
polnische Synagogentypen (1915), 11, 73, 78; idem, in: AZDJ, 81 (1917), 
54f.; B. Brilling, in: Judaica Bohemiae, 3 (1967), 26-35 (Ger.). ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Fiedler, Jewish Sights of Bohemia and Moravia, 


(1991) 176-78. 
[Meir Lamed / Yeshayahu Jelinek (2"4 ed.)] 


°TACITUS (c. 55-120), Roman historian. He viewed *Judea 
as yet another province of the Roman Empire, mentioning it 
with Syria as asking for a lighter tribute upon *Tiberius’ ac- 
cession (Annals 2: 42) and relating that it was added to Syria 
after ‘Agrippa 1's death (Annals 12:23). Tacitus seems to think 
his readers would be interested in the geography of such a re- 
mote area (Histories 5:6-7). He describes events leading up 
to the Jewish War (66-73) as a series of maladministrations, 
dwelling on the roles of the procurator Antonius *Felix and his 
successors, and tells of the prosecution of the war by *Vespa- 
sian and *Titus against the background of the turmoil of “the 
year of the four emperors” (68-69 C.E.; Histories 2:1, 4-6, 73, 
76, 79, 81-82; 4:3, 51; 5:1). Yet, despite the basically political set- 
ting of that war, from Rome's point of view, Tacitus uses the 
opportunity offered by his discussion of the sack of Jerusalem 
(Histories 5:11-13) to launch an attack on Judaism. 

He gives a bizarre picture of Jewish national and religious 
origins (Histories 5:2-5), though in referring to traditions 
which variously make the first Jews Cretan, Egyptian, Ethio- 
pian, or Assyrian exiles, or the nation of the Solymi celebrated 
by Homer, he is not wholly inaccurate, since the theory of As- 
syrian origin may fit with the biblical account of Abraham's 
wanderings from Chaldea. Nor is his account wholly unfa- 
vorable, since the Romans, whose own origins were ques- 
tionable (see the preface to Livy’s History), admired and en- 
vied peoples who had ancient origins. Tacitus agrees with an 
unspecified majority opinion which saw the Jews as plague- 
beset Egyptians driven into the desert by their countrymen. 
Their rituals, devised by their leader Moses (cf. *Hecataeus), 
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are designed to set them apart from all other nations. Tacitus 
implies that Moses invented imageless monotheism because 
it differed so radically from polytheistic Egyptian practices. 
Though elsewhere (Histories 2:78; also reported by *Suetonius, 
De vita Caesarum, Vespasianus, 5:6) he relates without criti- 
cism that Vespasian received a favorable oracle from a deity 
which had an altar consecrated to its worship on Mt. Carmel 
but had no temple or cult image (probably a local cult of Zeus), 
here he seems to censure Jewish reverence directed to such 
a divine presence and not offered even to kings and Caesars 
(Histories 5:5). According to Tacitus (Histories 5:3), the des- 
ert wanderings of the Hebrews lasted only six days; the Sab- 
bath commemorates the end of their tribulations; Moses led 
them into their new land, where they consecrated an image of 
an ass in their Temple (Histories 5:4) because asses led them 
to a spring in the desert (yet in the sketch of Jewish history 
from Hasmonean times to the Temple's destruction - Histo- 
ries 5:1-10 — Tacitus notes that Pompey found no image in the 
Temple). This portrayal is almost certainly not original, but a 
composite biased picture derived from scandalmongers such 
as the anti-Jewish Alexandrian writers — *Manetho, *Chaer- 
emon, *Lysimachus, and *Apion. 

His basic contention is that Jews are aloof. Dietary laws, 
circumcision, Sabbath, and the ban against marrying outside 
their faith set them apart and, to Tacitus, make them hate 
non-Jews. Because Judaism attracted Romans, Tacitus, like 
his contemporary *Juvenal, saw this as a weakening of Roman 
morality since converts were taught to despise the gods, re- 
pudiate the fatherland, and disparage parents, children, and 
brothers (Histories 5:5). Since the Jew’s way of life was syn- 
onymous with the practice of his religion, Tacitus’ antipathy 
takes the form of an attack on that religion. 

The emperors saw rebellious Judea as a political prob- 
lem; but Tacitus, concerned with Roman morality, sees pol- 
icy only in moral terms, and thinks a proper Roman political 
attitude grows out of proper ethical values in the tradition of 
earlier generations of Rome. Perhaps this is the reason why he 
cast the political Judean situation into a mold of condemna- 
tion of anti-Roman (to him), Jewish ethics. Walser (see bib- 
liography) has shown that in his treatment of the Parthians, 
Britons, and Germans, Tacitus knew next to nothing about 
the psychology of the people on the periphery of the Roman 
Empire and that he hardly cared to know anything. Tacitus 
did not hesitate to modify or eliminate even facts of histori- 
cal importance if they in any way impeded his customary dra- 
matic account of events. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Reinach, Textes; J. Lewy, in: Zion, 8 (1942/43), 
1-34, 61-84; A.M.A. Hospers, Tacitus over de Joden, Hist. 5, 2-13 
(1949), extensive Eng. summary; G. Walser, Rom, das Reich und die 


fremden Voelker... (1951). 
[Jacob Petroff] 


TADEF, village 24 mi. (40 km.) E. of *Aleppo, the site of an 
ancient synagogue named after *Ezra the Scribe. Popular tra- 
dition holds that on his return from Babylonia Ezra stopped 
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in Tadef and wrote the Scriptures. The synagogue walls bear 
inscriptions relating to the repairs carried out in the last years 
of the 14" century. Aleppo Jews were accustomed to make a 
Ziyara (annual pilgrimage) to the synagogue. A Jewish com- 
munity also grew up near the synagogue, and according to the 
traveler Benjamin the Second there were 20 Jewish families 
living there in the middle of the 19 century. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.F. Oppenheim, Inschriften aus Syrien, 
Mesopotamien und Kleinasien (1913), 175ff.; Ashtor, Toledot, 1 (1944), 
277-8; 2. (1951), 120; I. Ben-Zvi, Shear Yashuv (19657), 488-90. 


[Eliyahu Ashtor] 


TADMOR (Heb. 77278; Palmyra), an oasis city at the point of 
intersection of the caravan roads in the central Syrian desert 
and the steppe land between Lebanon and Jabel Bishri, half- 
way between the Euphrates and the Orontes River in the Medi- 
terranean Sea area. In classical sources it is called Palmyra, a 
direct translation of its Semitic name Tadmor, which is obvi- 
ously connected with the word tamar, “palm tree” Josephus 
calls it TaSauopa (Ant. 8:154). Its modern name is Tadmura. 

Tadmor was situated on the crossroads between Syria- 
Canaan and Mesopotamia, on the one hand, and between 
these areas and Arabia on the other. Its resulting importance 
goes back to the Old Babylonian period. Without doubt the 
rich trade between the “West” and Mesopotamia, well known 
from the *Mari documents and other sources, flowed through 
Tadmor. 

In periods of “law and order” during the Old and Middle 
Babylonian periods, Tadmor served as a well-protected central 
station for commercial caravans, diplomatic envoys, and royal 
tours, and as a crossroads for cultural influences. Because it 
was situated in the desert and steppe land, Tadmor was sub- 
ject to sudden attacks of Western Semitic desert nomads, such 
as the Sutaeans, or movements of Western Semitic tribes (as 
can be deduced from the Mari archives and also, indirectly, 
from Hittite-Babylonian correspondence). During the Ara- 
maic invasion at the end of the second millennium, Tadmor, 
being the key point of connection between east and west and 
north and south, was one of the chief sites of clashes between 
King Tiglath-Pileser 1 of Assyria and the nomadic Ahlamt- 
Arameans: “On the territory which extends from the feet of 
the Lebanon mountain to the city of Tadmar (!) of the land 
of Amurru, [to] the [city of] Anat [on the Euphrates] of the 
land of Suhi, and to the city of Rapiqu [on the Euphrates] of 
the land of Kardunias [= Babylon] I defeated them decisively” 
(Annals, lines 31ff.; Weidner, in bibl.). 

From this inscription it can be learned that Tadmor be- 
longed to Amurru, which here means not simply the “West” 
but is connected in some way to the (by then dissolved) state 
of Amurru, founded by the dynasty of Abdasrita in the 14 
century (see *El-Amarna Tablets and *Amorites). This terri- 
tory was inherited by the Arameans. 

The place of Tadmor in the history of pre-Exilic Israel 
is a direct continuation of the situation described above. 
1 Kings 9:18 reads: “King Solomon rebuilt [fortified and reor- 
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ganized]... Tamar [kere Tadmor; cf. below] in the desert [mid- 
bar] in the land” (see below). In 11 Chronicles 8:3—4 “Solomon 
went [in a military-political campaign] to Hamath-Zobah and 
took it, and he built [see above] Tadmor in the desert and all 
the store-cities which he built in Hamath” Even if one con- 
siders Tamar of 1 Kings as one of the fortification enterprises 
of Solomon in the south, in the Judean Desert on the Arabah 
route (that passed through Tamar, Ein Hasab, and Hasebah), 
it seems that from the point of view of defense and control it 
is part of the same plan as that reflected in the 11 Chronicles 
passage. The northern enterprise in Syria was at first a politi- 
cal move but later was motivated by economic considerations. 
The difficulty in the mention of friendly Hamath-Zobah (Lxx, 
Beth Zobah) can be overcome by supposing that Solomon 
took control over this city as a countermeasure against the re- 
newed independence of Aram-Damascus (1 Kings 11:23-25). 
Tadmor, as a center of routes in every direction including Ara- 
bia and Palestine, was all important for Solomon to hold, in 
order to maintain at least commercial control over the west 
up to the Euphrates. By holding and rebuilding Tadmor, he 
assumed control of the flow of commerce for some time, thus 
giving a new turn to the economic development of the whole 
“west” that persisted even after his period. Tadmor was no less 
important to Solomon than it had been to Tiglath-Pileser 1; 
in fact it was even more so because it was a key point in his 
north-south control plan. 

[Pinhas Artzi] 
In the Hellenistic-Roman Period 
A neutral city located on the borders of two large empires - the 
Roman and the Persian - it traded with both (Appian, Histo- 
ria Romana, 5:37-38, 42), and levied duty on all entering and 
departing caravans for the use of its water and lodging facili- 
ties. During the rule of *Odenathus and Zenobia in the third 
century, Palmyra - as it was known at this period - became 
an important power for a short time after its armies con- 
quered Palestine and Egypt. After Emperor Aurelian entered 
into battle against it and destroyed the city in 273, however, it 
lost its importance. 

During the period of its efflorescence, Palmyra had a Jew- 
ish community, as is clear from various documents and in- 
scriptions of the period. The mention of Miriam of Palmyra in 
the Mishnah (Naz. 6:11) as a contemporary of the first-century 
R. Eliezer indicates that a Jewish community may have existed 
there at an earlier date. In literal obedience to biblical com- 
mand the Shema (Deut. 6:4—-9) is carved on the stone lintel 
of a building in Palmyra which E.L. Sukenik believes to have 
been part of a synagogue (c1j no. 821). Other house inscrip- 
tions have also been found; they contain the following biblical 
texts: (a) Deuteronomy 7:15 and 25:5; (b) ibid. 28:4b-5; (c) ibid. 
7:14; and (d) Shema Yisrael in large letters (c1j nos. 821-3). 

All of them predate the third century c.z. A number 
of Jewish funerary inscriptions have also been found (cf. 
Cooke, bibl., and c1y no. 820). They are dated second and 
third century c.z. From them it seems that the Palmyrene 
Jewish community was fairly large and conscious of its Juda- 
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ism, although non-Jewish personal names became increas- 
ingly common (as in Egypt), e.g., Wahb/allath (“the gift of 
[the goddess] Allat”). 

In addition, graves of Palmyrene Jews are to be found 
in *Bet She’arim and Jerusalem although it is not known 
whether the bodies were brought to Jerusalem for reburial or 
whether a community of Palmyrene Jews had settled there. 
The cemetery of Bet She’arim has a large number of graves of 
Palmyrene Jews, including spacious, decorated burial cham- 
bers. This cemetery was in use for about 150 years, until its 
destruction by Gaulus in 352. Palmyra’s brief rule over Pales- 
tine during that period may have made the transport of bod- 
ies for burial easier. 

The Palmyrene pantheon was a syncretism of Canaanite, 
Greek, and Syrian deities. One of the latter was the moon god, 
‘Aglibol (i.e., “calf-ba’al”; Gr. “AyhiBadog; cf. Cooke, bibl., nos. 
139, 140), who is identified with the Ugaritic god mentioned 
in the “Hymn to Rpu’ called ’gl-il (“calf god”) connected with 
tr-il (“bull god”; cf. CLEA. Schaeffer, Mission de Ras Shamra, 
16 (1968), 551-5). Aglibol is thus connected with the ancient 
calf god which appeared in the Bible as the golden calf (Ex. 
32:4). In Palmyra the month of Tammuz is called “Qnyn,’ just 
as Tammuz is lamented with kinah in Ezekiel (8:3, 14). 

The Talmud (Yev. 16a; Nid. 56b; TJ, Kid. 4:1, 65c, and Yev. 
1:6, 3b) mentions Palmyrene converts to Judaism. Buechler 
suggests this is connected with the conversion of the Adiabene 
dynasty in the first century c.z. Many Palmyrenes also came 
into contact with Jews while accompanying commercial cara- 
vans to the Persian Gulf along a route which led through such 
large Jewish centers as *Pumbedita, *Nehardea, *Sura, and 
*Mahoza. M. Lidzbarski (Ephemeris fuer semitische Epigraphik, 
1 (1902), 247f., 2 (1908), 295, 298) points out that specifically 
Jewish phrases had crept into Palmyrene inscriptions. A num- 
ber of them (Février, Religion, bibl., 120-7) are dedicated to 
an anonymous god with the words xo?y? ANw 772? (“May 
his name be praised forever”) which is generally assumed to 
be a Jewish influence on Palmyrenes against profaning the 
name of a god. The Talmud reports that the rabbis looked 
upon converts from Palmyra, who evidently retained cus- 
toms of idol worship, with suspicion and viewed the city itself 
with animosity. “The future destruction of Palmyra will be a 
day of rejoicing for Israel” (Yev. 17a). Aggadic tradition holds 
that Palmyrenes participated in the destruction of the First 
and Second Temples. The brief ten-year rule of Palmyra over 
Palestine was not a peaceful or happy one, and R. Johanan 
said: “Blessed be he who will witness the downfall of Tar- 
mod (Tadmor)” (TJ, Ta'an. 4:8, 69b). The Babylonian rabbis 
also suffered from the Palmyrenes, who, during the reign of 
Odenathus, fought with Rome against Persia and destroyed 
Nehardea in the process. The Talmud refers to Odenathus as 
Ben Nazer and also mentions Queen Zenobia, who was con- 
sidered to be sympathetic to the Jews. (For a discussion on the 
alleged Judaism of Zenobia and of a number of inscription- 
ary Palmyrene names which are preceded by MJ see Feévrier, 
Religion, bibl., 220). 
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343-4; J.R. Kupper, Les nomads en Mésopotamie (1958), 47, no. 2, 89; 
Bright, Hist, 192, 193; A. Malamat (ed.), in: Bi-Ymei Bayit Rishon 
(1962), 31-33; A.L. Oppenheim, Ancient Mesopotamia (1964), 60-61, 
167, 392; Du Mesnil du Buisson, in: Bibliotheca Orientalis, 24 (1967), 
2off.; H. Klengel, Geschichte Syriens, 2 (1969), s.v. Palmyra. POST- 
BIBLICAL: C. Moss, in: PEFQS (1928), 100-7; G.A. Cooke, A Text- 
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L. Berger, in: Memoires de la Société le Linguistique, 7 (1892), 65-72; 
Buechler, in: Festschrift Adolf Schwarz (1917), 150 ff.; Pauly-Wissowa, 
36, pt. 2 (1949), 262-770; J. Starcky, Palmyre (Fr., 1952). ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: A. Bounni, “Palmyra,” in: The Oxford Encyclopedia of 
Archaeology in the Near East, vol. 4 (1997), 238-44. 


TADMOR, HAYIM (1923-2005), Assyriologist and historian 
of the Ancient Near East. Tadmor was born in Harbin, China, 
and arrived in Palestine with his family in 1935. He studied at 
the Hebrew University where he received his doctorate in 1954 
for his dissertation on problems in chronology of the Ancient 
Near East. His postdoctoral studies took him to the Oriental 
Institute of the University of Chicago where he studied As- 
syriology under Benno Landsberger. 

From 1958 he lectured at the Hebrew University — until 
1965 in the Department for Ancient and Near Eastern Stud- 
ies and then in the Department of Assyriology. In 1971 he 
was appointed professor of Assyriology and history of the 
Ancient Near East. 

Tadmor was a foremost authority on the history of the 
first millennium B.c.£. who made notable contributions to 
the study of chronology, historiography, and institutions in 
antiquity as well as to understanding the interrelations be- 
tween Assyria and the West and the place of Israel in the An- 
cient Near East. 

He applied canons of criticism to inscriptions and histor- 
ical texts, viewing texts in their broad cultural perspective and 
emphasizing the value of historiography and literary forms of 
historical texts. One of his major contributions was his work 
on Assyrian and Babylonian royal inscriptions. 

He edited, with Moshe Weinfeld, and was a contribu- 
tor to History, Historiography and Interpretations — Studies 
in Biblical and Cuneiform Literature (1983). He edited The 
World History of the Jewish People, volume 5 (The Restoration, 
The Persian Period). Tadmor served as a chief editor of the 
Enziklopedya Mikra’it (1971-82) and was a major contributor 
to A History of the Jewish People (edited by H.H. Ben-Sasson, 
1969) and the Russian version (edited by S. Ettinger, 1967). 
He collaborated with M. Cogan to produce a Commentary 
on Kings (1988) and served as an editor of the Shorter Jewish 
Encyclopedia in Russian. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Cogan and I. Ephal (eds.), Ah, As- 
syria ... Studies ... Tadmor (Scripta Hierosolymitana 33; 1991); bibli- 
ography of Tadmor in: ibid., 341-47; additional bibliography in Er Isr, 
27 (Hayim and Miriam Tadmor Volume, 2003), 17-22. 

[Elaine Hoter] 
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TADZHIKISTAN 


TADZHIKISTAN, one of the independent states of the cis. 
In 1989 the Jewish population was 14,800, mainly in the capi- 
tal, Dushanbe. A large proportion of the republic’s Jews be- 
longed to the Bukharan Jewish community. Almost all left for 
Israel during the mass exodus of the 1990s. The rise of Islamic 
fundamentalism in the republic, which led to civil war, was 
the major factor in Jewish emigration. 


[Michael Beizer] 


TAENZER, ARNOLD (Aaron; 1871-?), rabbi, author, and 
historian. Taenzer, born in Pressburg, served as *Landesrab- 
biner of Tyrol and Vorarlberg at Hohenems (1896-1904) and 
at Merano (1904-07), and at Goeppingen, Wuerttemberg 
(from 1907), where from 1910 to 1914 he edited the Israeli- 
tische Wochenschrift. 

His published works include Die Religionsphilosophie 
Joseph Albos (1896), Der israelitische Friedhof in Hohenems 
(1901), Judentum und Entwicklungslehre (1903), Geschichte 
der Juden in Tirol und Vorarlberg (1905), Mischehe in Reli- 
gion, Geschichte und Statistik der Juden (1913), Geschichte der 
Juden in Brest-Litowsk (1918), Geschichte der Juden in Jeben- 
hausen und Goeppingen (1927), and Geschichte der Juden in 
Wuerttemberg (1937). Taenzer also wrote a Gedenkschrift for 
J. and FE. Strassburger (1928) and published sermons and some 
humorous plays. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wininger, Biog, S.v. 


TAEUBLER, EUGEN (1879-1953), historian and classical and 
biblical scholar. Taeubler, born in Gostyn (Poznan), went to 
school at Lissa; he studied bible and talmud at the rabbinical 
seminary and the Lehranstalt (Hochschule) fuer die Wissen- 
schaft des Judentums in Berlin. At the University of Berlin he 
studied classical philology and Semitics under Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorf, and ancient history and archaeology under T. 
Mommsen, Eduard Meyer, and Norden. During Mommsen’s 
last years Taeubler served as his scientific secretary. Founder 
of the Gesamtarchiv der deutschen Juden (1906; see *Archives), 
Taeubler served as its director during 1906-18 and edited its 
Mitteilungen (1908-11). From 1910 to 1916 he lectured on an- 
cient Jewish history at the Lehranstalt until he was called up 
for military service in 1916; during 1919-22 he directed the 
research section of the *Akademie fuer die Wissenschaft des 
Judentums, having played a prominent role in its establish- 
ment. During the same period he lectured at the University of 
Berlin on ancient history. He was assistant professor at Zurich 
(1922-25) and full professor at Heidelberg (1925-33), becom- 
ing a member of the Heidelberg Academy of Sciences in 1929. 
When the Nazis came to power, Taeubler returned to the Leh- 
ranstalt; in the spring of 1941 he gave his last lesson in Berlin. 
Later that year he immigrated to the United States with his 
wife Selma *Stern-Taeubler. He became research professor at 
Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, teaching Hellenistic Jew- 
ish literature until 1953 

Among his important works on ancient history are: Impe- 
rium Romanum (1913); Die Vorgeschichte des zweiten punischen 
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Kriegs (1921); and a collection of essays, Tyche (1926/27). He 
wrote numerous studies and essays in Jewish history. Biblische 
Studien, dealing with the period of the Judges, appeared post- 
humously in 1958, as did Aufsaetze zur Problematik juedischer 
Geschichtsschreibung 1908-1950 (1977), essays on Jewish his- 
toriography, and Ausgewaehlte Schriften zur Alten Geschichte 
(1987). Taeubler’s influence on modern Jewish historiogra- 
phy was considerable. His mastery of ancient history and the 
methods of historical scholarship was reflected in his under- 
standing of the geographical and geopolitical elements in 
early Jewish history, the relations between Jews and the lands 
in which they lived, and the nature of Jewish autonomy in 
the Diaspora. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Taeubler, Biblische Studien (1958), ix—xii 
(bibliography); S.W. Baron and R. Marcus, in: PAAJR, 22 (1953), 
xxxi-xxxiv; I.E Baer, in: Zion, 19 (1953/54), 71-74; B. Dinur, ibid., 
75-83; idem, Bnei Dori (1963), pp. 35-52; S. Stern-Taeubler, in: yLBI, 
3 (1958), 40-59; G. Herlitz, ibid., 9 (1964), 83-90. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: E. Auerbach, Pionier der Verwirklichung (1969), 136-37; H. 
Scharbaum, Zwischen zwei Welten ... Eugen Taeubler (2000). 

[Benzion Dinur (Dinaburg) / 
Archiv Bibliographia Judaica (2"¢ ed.)] 


TAGANROG, city in S.W. Rostov district, Russia. Jews first 
settled in Taganrog at the beginning of the 19" century, when 
“New Russia” was settled by Jewish immigrants from the 
northwest area of the *Pale of Settlement. In the 1860s a syn- 
agogue with a choir was built. In 1887 Taganrog was incorpo- 
rated in the administrative region of the Don army, which was 
beyond the Pale of Settlement; consequently, Jews were hence- 
forth forbidden to live in Taganrog, excepting those who had 
been living there previously. In 1897 there were 2,960 Jews in 
Taganrog (6% of its total population); in 1926 they numbered 
2,673 (about 3%). In 1939 there were 3,124. Under the Soviet 
regime the Jewish community and institutions were abolished. 
When the Germans occupied the city in World War 11, all the 
Jews who did not manage to escape were killed. 

By 2005 the new Jewish community of Taganrog had es- 
tablished a community center, a youth club, a women’s club, 
a veterans’ club, a Sunday school, and a burial society, as well 
as a Holocaust Scientific Educational Center. 


[Yehuda Slutsky / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


TAGGER, SIONAH (1900-1988), first Israeli-born woman 
artist. She was born in Jaffa, daughter of Shmuel and Sultana 
Tagger. The family had immigrated to Erez Israel from Bul- 
garia in 1880, and her parents were among the founders of 
Ahuzat Bayit. After her attendance at evening classes at Con- 
stant’s Studio in Tel Aviv, Tagger turned to study in the Beza- 
lel School of Art and Design in Jerusalem (1921). Two years 
later she traveled to Paris, studied at the Academie Lhote, and 
participated in the exhibition of the Salon des Independents. 
When Tagger returned to Israel, she took part in the main 
exhibitions of the young modern artists, such as the Tower of 
David exhibition in Jerusalem as well as three of the Ohel ex- 
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uted to and collected by philosophers and therefore it is highly 
likely that chreiai collections served to preserve and propa- 
gate the teachings of philosophical schools. Moreover, chreiai 
were aggregated in various sorts of sayings collections includ- 
ing successions and thus the synthesis of the chain of trans- 
mission and attributed sayings in Avot was apparently mod- 
eled on the succession literary genre, a genre which included 
both chreiai and a succession list. In other words, the idea of 
conjoining a teacher-disciple chain with collected chreiai dif- 
fused into the rabbinic world from the overarching Graeco- 
Roman environment. In the wider Graeco-Roman setting as 
in Avot, the joint succession list-chreiai collection was appar- 
ently designed to legitimate and preserve the teachings of a 
scholastic tradition. 


The Fifth Chapter of Avot 

Chapter 5 is the only chapter of Avot that is not structured 
by an explicit or implicit chain of transmission. Instead, the 
chapter employs a descending numerical framework for the 
ordering of its mostly anonymous materials. This numeri- 
cal structure commences with eleven lists of ten items apiece 
(5:1-6), continues with two lists of seven (5:7-8) and seven 
lists of four (5:9-15) and concludes with four bipartite say- 
ings (5:16-19). The first ten lists are also chronologically or- 
dered and run from creation until the period of the Temple. 
This historical overview suggests perhaps that chapter five 
provided the historical backdrop for the chain of transmis- 
sion and, more generally, that Avot was designed to offer a 
chronology of Jewish experience from creation through the 
tannaitic period. In any event, the contents of these anony- 
mous materials are in keeping with the spirit of the contents 
of the other chapters. After the numerical sayings, two say- 
ings are attributed to Judah ben Tema (5:20) and, as the only 
attributed sayings in chapter five, these sayings supply a sty- 
listic link to the first four chapters of Avot. It is possible that 
Avot originally concluded with Judah ben Tema’ first saying, 
but the prayer of Avot 5:20 which beseeches God to grant his 
people a portion in his Torah is also well attested and provides 
a fitting conclusion for the tractate as a whole. In short, Avot 
encouraged the observance and study of rabbinic Torah tradi- 
tions by developing a theological vision of a God who prizes 
adherence to the Torah, by demonstrating the sagacity of the 
rabbis via their sayings and by offering an historical justifica- 
tion for rabbinic authority. 

After the redaction of Avot, some mishnayot were ap- 
pended to chapter five and a sixth chapter called Kinyan 
Torah, also found in Kallah Rabbati and Seder Eliahu Zuta, 
was attached to the end of the tractate during the Geonic pe- 
riod. Furthermore, siddurim in the Sephardic tradition, as- 
sorted genizah fragments and the commentary attributed to 
R. Nathan b. Abraham Av ha-Yeshivah omit various mish- 
nayot found in most versions of Avot. This shorter version of 
the tractate has been interpreted as an abridged version of an 
originally longer tractate or as an alternate and perhaps even 
more original version of the tractate. 
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AVOT 


Date of Redaction 

The prominent role of the genealogy of the patriarchate in 
Avot suggests that a member of the patriarch’ circle, if not 
the patriarch himself, redacted this treatise. Indeed, R. Judah 
ha-Nasi, the famous patriarch and editor of the Mishnah, 
strikingly appears in the opening mishnah of chapter two (in 
parallel position to Moses at the beginning of chapter one) 
within the context of the genealogy of the patriarchate. This 
genealogy establishes his family credentials and his author- 
ity is further legitimated by the institutional dimension of the 
succession in chapters one and two. R. Judah ha-Nasi appears 
for a second time in Avot 4:17 (though not according to cer- 
tain Sephardic siddurim) where he functions as the penulti- 
mate tradent in the scholastic chain of transmission, a position 
which perhaps intimates that he should also be viewed as heir 
to the scholastic traditions of the past. Thus, the resounding 
recommendation of R. Judah ha-Nasi and the tannaim in Avot 
suggests that with the publication of the Mishnah or shortly 
thereafter, Avot was designed to legitimate the Mishnah and 
to justify the authority of its editor and his family. It should 
be noted, however, that some scholars prefer to date Avot to 
the fourth century or later. 


Title 

Since the Middle Ages, Avot has frequently been called Pirkei 
Avot, “the chapters of the fathers,” but its name in earlier peri- 
ods was simply, Avot. This title is often thought to be a short- 
ened form of “avot ha-olam” (“the fathers of the universe”) 
or “avot ha-rishonim” (“the first fathers”). In either case, Avot 
translates as “Fathers” and apparently refers to the many sages 
included in the tractate. An alternative interpretation sug- 
gests that the name of the treatise should be translated as “Es- 
sentials’ or ‘First Principles: According to this interpretation, 
the name refers to the wisdom of the sages, the fundamental 
principles of rabbinic Judaism expressed in the sayings of the 
tractate. This alternative interpretation has the added advan- 
tage of belonging to a literary practice in the Graeco-Roman 
world attested, for example, by the Kyriai Doxai (“Crucial 
Principles”) of the Epicureans and the Regulae Iuris (Rules 
of law) of Roman law; similar literary collections which were 
also designed to describe the world-view of their respective 
intellectual traditions. The ambiguity of the title Avot is for- 
tuitous and perhaps even intentional since it highlights the 
importance of both the structure, ie. the sages of the chain of 
transmission, and the contents of the composition. 


Location in the Mishnah 

Avot is the penultimate tractate in the fourth order of the 
Mishnah, Seder Nezikin, and lacks both a companion Tosefta 
and talmudic commentary (though see Avot de Rabbi Na- 
than). The inclusion of Avot within an order that discusses 
civil law, criminal law and the judiciary process, led Maimo- 
nides to conclude that Avot was designed to legitimate the 
authority of rabbinic magistrates and to complement the le- 
gal code with a moral and spiritual guide (cf. Ex. 22:20-23:9). 
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hibitions in Tel Aviv. Over the years Tagger continued to ex- 
hibit her paintings in Israel as well as outside of the country. 
From 1940 to 1942 she volunteered to serve in the British aTs, 
and later joined the Haganah. 

In 1948 at the Venice Biennale Tagger represented Israel. 
In 1952 she settled in the Artists Colony in Safed. 

Tagger’s art style was created of dialectical tendencies - 
on one hand, a quest for the universal, turning to the European 
Modern Art, and on the other, a return to her own roots and 
to the local. Tagger remained a figurative painter; even in her 
most abstract phases she remained loyal to practicality. 

Tagger’s best-known genre was portrait painting. The 
portraits she painted in the 1920s were created from many 
sketches. Their artistic style was a combination of Cubistic 
and Naive art. A three-dimensional attention to volume, with 
powerful light-dark contrasts and well-defined stains of color, 
together magnified the emotional impact of the work (Portrait 
of a Boy in White, 1926, Israel Museum, Jerusalem). 

A similar artistic style was a component of her landscape 
paintings. Tagger liked to draw the view of Tel Aviv and until 
the 1960s she chose to rent penthouses in Tel Aviv, in order 
to watch the city’s vista, seashore as well as skyline. The exag- 
geration of the colors, the perspectives as well as the compo- 
sitions of those paintings expressed the extreme feelings that 
rose from her gazing. The train movement and tempo in one 
of her paintings reminds one of the Futuristic’s excitement re- 
garding this vehicle (The Train Passing through Neve Tzedek, 
1928, Collection of Joseph Hackmey, Tel Aviv). 

During the 1960s Tagger painted on the matte side of 
shining transparent Plexiglas sheets. The products of that 
special technique looked like paintings on glass. Tagger was 
drawn to this technique owing to her perception of tradi- 
tional ethnic and folk art. She used bright Oriental colors 
and a shiny Mediterranean light. The decorative style was 
dominant in those works and the subjects were usually tra- 
ditional Jewish themes: the Tablets of the Covenant, Sukkot, 
Purim, and so on. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tefen, The Open Museum, Sionah Tagger 
(1900-1988) Retrospective (1990); Tel Aviv, Tel Aviv Museum of Art, 
Sionah Tagger Retrospective (2004). 

[Ronit Steinberg (24 ed.)] 


TAGIN (Aram. 7°45; sing., tag), special designs resembling 
crowns placed by a scribe on the upper left-hand corner of 
seven of the 22 letters of the Hebrew alphabet in a Torah, tefil- 
lin, or mezuzah scroll. A tag is generally composed of three 
flourishes or strokes, each of which resembles a small “zayin” - 
thick on top with a thin line extending downward to the let- 
ter. The center stroke is slightly higher than the two end ones. 
The letters which receive the tagin are 3a1]}0YW (Men. 29b), 
including the final } and Y (Rashi ad loc.). According to Mai- 
monides the omission of tagin does not invalidate the scroll 
since its inclusion is considered as an “exceptionally beauti- 
ful fulfillment of the mitzvah” (Yad, Sefer Torah 7:9). Ashke- 
nazi custom, however, holds that the scrolls are invalid with- 
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out the appropriate tagin (Magen Avraham and Baer Heitev 
to Sh. Ar., OH 36:3). 

Kabbalah places great stress on the mystical meanings of 
the tagin. Together with the letters and words of the Torah, 
every additional stroke or sign is a symbol revealing extraor- 
dinary secrets of the universe and creation. The importance 
of the tagin is already emphasized by the Talmud in its vivid 
description of Moses ascending on high to find God engaged 
in affixing tagin to the letters of the Torah (Men. 29b). 

Simhah b. Samuel, a disciple of Rashi, copied a Sefer 
Tagin into his Mahzor Vitry (ed. by S. Hurwitz (19237), 674-83). 
According to tradition, this Sefer Tagin authored by Joshua re- 
corded the proper usage of the tagin as they appeared on the 12 
stones which he first set up in the Jordan River and later trans- 
ferred to Gilgal (Josh. 4:9, 20). On these stones were inscribed 
the books of Moses with the required tagin (Nahmanides to 
Deut. 27:8). An annotated edition of the Sefer Tagin was is- 
sued by S. Sachs in 1866. 

The tagin are the “tittles” mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment (Matt. 5:18; Luke 16:17, translated as “stroke” in the New 
English Bible). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenstein, Dinim, 300f., 433. 


TAGLICHT, DAVID ISRAEL (1862-1943), Austrian rabbi 
and scholar. Born in Nagy Berzna (now Veliki Berezny, 
Ukraine), Taglicht attended yeshivot before going to Berlin, 
where he studied at the university and at the Orthodox rab- 
binical seminary. After a tenure (1889-93) in Ungarisch-Os- 
tra (Uhersky-Ostroh), he received a post in Vienna; in 1910 he 
succeeded to Max *Grunwald’s rabbinical office and was able 
to devote himself to historical studies, the most important of 
which were Nachlaesse der Wiener Juden im 17. und 18. Jahr- 
hundert (1917; continued in 1936), on the wills and testaments 
of Vienna's leading Jewish families (the *Arnsteins, *Eskeles, 
*Wertheims, *Oppenheimers, etc.). In 1932 he became rabbi 
of Vienna's main synagogue, the Leopoldstadt Tempel, and 
was noted for his oratorical talents and his stand above party 
struggles. After the Anschluss, Taglicht was forced to scrub 
the sidewalks and to carry a placard on which was written 
“I am a Jew.’ He was humiliated and beaten. He was allowed 
to leave as a result of foreign pressure and went to England, 
where he died at Cambridge. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Bloch, in: yrvo Bleter, 23 (1944), 249 ff; 
N.M. Gelber, in: S. Federbush (ed.), Hokhmat Yisrael be-Maarav 
Eiropah, 2 (1963), 111-5. 


TAHAL (Heb. 93), a corporation whose name is com- 
pounded from the initials of the Hebrew words for Water 
Planning for Israel (Tikhnun ha-Mayim le- Yisrael). Established 
by the government of Israel in 1952 by merging the water re- 
sources department of the Ministry of Agriculture with the 
engineering division of the *Mekorot water company (Israel's 
national water supply agency), Tahal was founded under Is- 
rael’s company law. The majority of shares (52%) are held by 
the government; the remainder are divided equally between 
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TAHANUN 


the *Jewish Agency and the *Jewish National Fund. The pol- 
icy of the company is determined by a board of directors. In 
1961 the company established a subsidiary, Tahal Consulting 
Engineers Ltd., to undertake work on a commercial basis in 
Israel and abroad. 

Tahal draws up long-, medium-, and short-term plans for 
the development of Israel’s water resources and drainage facili- 
ties. It plans and designs the country’s main water supply, irri- 
gation, and drainage works, and advises the government on all 
issues connected with water resources. In this capacity, Tahal 
has planned and designed Israel’s major groundwater develop- 
ments, river-water projects, and flood and sewage reclamation 
projects, including all the installations incorporated in Israel's 
National Water Carrier (the Jordan Project). It has also car- 
ried out extensive research programs on water conservation, 
including cloud seeding to increase rainfall, evaporation sup- 
pression, increase of the water obtainable from uncultivated 
areas, improved management of groundwater basins, and the 
utilization of surface and groundwater resources. 

In 1968 Tahal designed the last phase of the development 
of Israel’s natural and reclaimed water resources, and studied 
the engineering and economic aspects of the construction of a 
large-scale plant for desalting sea water. In 1956, the company 
was entrusted to design the first crude-oil pipeline (between 
Eilat and Haifa). Since then, oil and gas transportation and 
storage have remained one of Tahal’s activities, and in 1967 it 
carried out all engineering studies for the major international 
pipeline from Eilat to Ashkelon, which was completed and op- 
erative in 1970. Over the years, the company has entered other 
fields such as highway and industrial engineering. 

From the early 1960s, Tahal extended operations to an 
increasing number of developing countries in the Middle East, 
Africa, Latin America, and Southeast Asia. Its projects, some- 
times supported by other Israel agencies, include national and 
regional development plans for water supply and irrigated ag- 
riculture, major water supply, irrigation and drainage projects, 
the planning and management of regional irrigation schemes, 
and groundwater development and management. A number 
of foreign branch offices and partially owned subsidiaries were 
set up in the company’s principal areas of activity. In the early 
20008, Tahal employed approximately 500 engineers, agrono- 
mists, scientists, technicians, and administrative workers. Its 
areas of specialization continued to cover a wide spectrum, en- 
compassing water management, agricultural planning, waste- 
water treatment, environmental engineering, civil engineer- 
ing and infrastructure, industrial engineering and energy as 
well as turnkey projects in the water and sanitation sectors. 
Tahal’s operations are divided as follows: 27% of projects in 
Israel, 24% in Latin America, 21% in the Mediterranean ba- 
sin, 21% in Europe, and the rest in Africa and Asia. The total 
value of projects undertaken by TAHAL in 2001 amounted to 
us $1 billion. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tahal, Tahal, the Company and Its Activi- 
ties (1965); Tahal Consulting Engineers Ltd., History, Organization, 
Activities (1967); Tahal, Jordan Project (1963); idem, Yarkon-Negev 
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tahal.co.il. 
[Aaron Wiener / Shaked Gilboa (2™4 ed.)] 


TAHANUN (Heb. 73398; “supplication”), name of a prayer 
which is a *confession of sins and a petition for grace. It 
forms part of the daily morning and afternoon services and 
is recited after the hazzan’s repetition of the *Amidah. The 
Tahanun begins with a silent recital of David’s utterance af- 
ter being rebuked by the prophet Gad for his sin of num- 
bering the people (11 Sam. 24:14), “let us fall, I pray thee, into 
the hand of the Lord, for His mercies are many, but let me 
not fall into the hand of men.” It is, therefore, also called ne- 
filat appayim (“prostration prayer, lit. “falling on the face”). 
Since prostration during petitions is mentioned in the Bible 
(Deut. 9:18; Josh. 7:6), it was customary to recite the Tahanun 
prostrated. In modern times, however, the prayer is recited 
in a seated position with lowered head and face buried in the 
bend of the arm. This position is assumed only where there 
is a Torah Scroll to designate the sanctity of the place. In 
the Sephardi ritual, it is customary to start the Tahanun with 
a silent confession of sins (Viddui), followed by 11 Samuel 
24:14 (as in the Ashkenazi ritual). The central part of Tahanun 
is a penitential psalm, Psalm 25 in the Sephardi, and Psalm 
6 in the Ashkenazi ritual. The Tahanun is supplemented by 
additional penitential prayers and piyyutim. In the Ashke- 
nazi rite there follows part of a piyyut (Shomer Yisrael) which 
also occurs in the *selihot liturgy. The last passage of the 
Tahanun, starting with a quotation from 11 Chronicles 20:12 
(Va-anahnu lo neda mah naaseh), is a shortened form of the 
whole prayer and was instituted so that latecomers to the 
morning service could attend the reading from the Torah. The 
Tahanun prayer is omitted on Sabbaths, festivals, semiholi- 
days, New Moons, from the Minhah service preceding these 
special days, during the month of Nisan, and on the Ninth of 
Av. At a circumcision in the synagogue, when a bridegroom at- 
tends the service during the first seven days after his wedding, 
and at prayers held at the homes of mourners, the Tahanun 
is also omitted. 

The origin of the Tahanun dates back to the talmudic pe- 
riod in Babylonia. Although the prayer was known as nefilat 
appayim, many rabbis, such as Eleazar b. Hyrcanus (BM 59b), 
*Abbaye, *Rava, and especially *Rav refused to prostrate at this 
prayer, either because they considered complete prostration 
forbidden outside the Temple in Jerusalem or because they re- 
garded it as not obligatory for a distinguished personage (Meg. 
22b; Taan. 14b). By the time of the geonim the posture had al- 
ready been modified to sitting (or half-sitting), with the head 
inclined on the arm. The exact date of the various parts mak- 
ing up the Tahanun cannot be established with certainty. The 
view that the Tahanun was originally a supplication supple- 
mented by confession of sins recited in private without fixed 
form is strengthened by the fact that there is considerable va- 
riety in the versions given in the various prayer books (e.g., 
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*Saadiah Gaon, *Maimonides, etc.). Its final version evolved 
only in the 16" century. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenstein, Dinim, 270, 435-6; Baer, S., Seder, 
112-9; Elbogen, Gottesdienst, 73-81; Hertz, Prayer, 168-87; E. Levy, 
Yesodot ha-Tefillah (19527), 177-9; E. Munk, The World of Prayer, 1 
(1961), 161-70; Abrahams, Companion, lxxviff. 

[Meir Ydit] 


TAHARAT (Tohorat) HA-MISHPAHAH (Heb. 1190 
mnpwi; lit. “family purity”), the term popularly given to the 
laws of *niddah, which involve a married couple's abstinence 
from sexual relations during the period of menstruation un- 
til the wife's immersion in the *mikveh. These regulations are 
considered by the Orthodox to be basic to the Jewish way of 
life, and R. Akiva went so far as to declare the son of a niddah 
a *mamzer (Yev. 29b). Although his viewpoint is not accepted 
as the halakhah, it nevertheless indicates the importance of 
these laws. In more modern times, many psychological, medi- 
cal, and physiological reasons have been given for the obser- 
vance of this precept, and all of them stress the benefits that 
are gained by the couple practicing abstinence during part of 
each month. Societies have been organized in many commu- 
nities for the purpose of instructing people in these laws and 
supervising the daily functioning of the mikveh. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I,J. Unterman, Tohorat ha-Mishpahah ve- 
Heikef Hashpaatah (1970); D. Miller, The Secret of the Jew (1930); 
N. Lamm, A Hedge of Roses (1966); K. Kahana, Tohorat Bat Yisrael 
(1963”). 


TAHASH (Heb. Wnn), animal mentioned in the Bible. The 
skins of the tahash were used as a covering for the Tent of 
Meeting (Ex. 35:23; 36:19; et al.). According to Ezekiel (16:10) 
the Children of Israel made shoes of tahash while journeying 
in the wilderness. Many conjectures have been made as to its 
identity. In Egyptian ths means well-tanned leather, and on 
this basis some are of the opinion that tahash too was merely 
leather tanned in a certain way. The tanna Judah thought it 
to be skin dyed altinon (Greek dAnéwov) seemingly purple 
(Eccles. R. 1:9). R. Meir maintained that the tahash was a leg- 
endary creature that existed in the time of Moses and was af- 
terward hidden: “The tahash of Moses’ day was a separate spe- 
cies and sages could not decide whether they were beasts or 
domestic animals, and it had one horn on its forehead” (Shab. 
28b). Some gave additional signs: that it was a clean animal, 
that it had multicolored skin, and that it was identical with 
the keresh, the legendary unicorn (ibid.; Eccles. R. loc. cit.). 
Based on these indications, many suggested identifications for 
the tahash have been proposed, such as the fleet-footed an- 
telope (taking tahash from hish, “fleet”), or the giraffe, which 
has many of the signs given by R. Meir, multicolored skin, a 
horn-like protrusion on its forehead, and some of the signs 
of a clean animal. Because the Arabic tukhesh means the sea 
mammal Dugong hemprichi, some endeavor to identify it with 
the tahash. This appears at intervals on the shores of Sinai and 
is hunted by the Bedouin, who make curtains and shoes from 
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its skin. Others identify the tahash with another sea mammal, 
Monodon monoceros, which occasionally reaches the shores of 
the Red Sea. It has mottled skin and a single tooth-horn on its 
forehead. These, however, are all conjectures and the identity 
of the tahash remains obscure. The av and JPs translation of 
“badger” has no basis in fact. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Aharoni, in: Tarbiz, 8 (1936/37), 319-393 
J. Furman, ibid., 12 (1940/41), 218-29; J. Feliks, Animal World of the 


Bible (1962), 50. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


TAILORING. The Hebrew word for “tailor,” 0°H, first appears 
in mishnaic and midrashic literature. Tailors are mentioned 
more frequently in the Talmud (Shab. 1:3, 1b; BK 10:10), and 
Jewish tailors were to be found in Muslim countries at this 
period, but rarely in significant numbers. Almost every Jew- 
ish community had its own tailor whose presence was ne- 
cessitated by the obligatory ritual commandments such as 
*shaatnez. The Church was also interested in enforcing the 
wearing of special Jewish garments. Moneylending entailed 
some knowledge of tailoring since it was necessary to keep 
pawned clothes in good repair. Although both Church pres- 
sure and moneylending were absent in Islamic countries, tai- 
loring on a small and medium scale became an important 
element in Jewish society. In *Yemen entire Jewish villages 
subsisted on weaving and tailoring until 1948 (S.D. Goitein, in: 
JSOS, 17 (1954), 3-26). The main obstacles to Jewish tailors in 
medieval Europe were raised by the guilds, who continuously 
tried to restrict their activity to producing their own distinc- 
tive clothing for Jewish clients alone. However, in Christian 
Spain, where there were many Jewish tailors as the Christian 
guilds were comparatively weak, the rulers often intervened 
on their behalf when their livelihood was threatened by the 
encroachment of local guilds and authorities. In 1489 Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella of Spain annulled an ordinance enacted in 
*Burgos which prohibited Jewish tailors and other craftsmen 
from plying their trade outside the Jewish quarter. The con- 
nection between tailoring and the trade in *secondhand goods 
and old clothes, which had to be repaired and resold, was 
most clearly in evidence in Italy, especially in *Rome, where 
a Jewish tailors’ guild existed from the 15 century and be- 
tween one-quarter and one-half of the Jewish community was 
engaged in various branches of the clothing trade in the 16 
century. Bernardino Ramazzini (1633-1714), an early author- 
ity on occupational diseases, noted that many Jews suffered 
from weak eyesight, legs, and lungs, caused by repairing old 
clothes in poorly lit and badly ventilated rooms. Many Ital- 
ian cities tried to prohibit Jews from refurbishing old clothes 
because this often provided a springboard for the prohibited 
manufacture and sale of new garments. The nexus of tailor- 
ing and trading in old clothes remained important in Italian 
Jewry until the 20" century. 

Jewish tailoring in central Europe, as elsewhere, was con- 
ditioned by shaatnez laws and the tie with the repair and sale 
of used clothing, but it grew in scope wherever conditions be- 
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came more favorable. In *Prague a continuous struggle was 
waged between the Christian and the Jewish guilds because 
the Jewish tailors were accused of illegally selling new clothes. 
The banner of the Jewish tailors’ guild, a colorful patchwork of 
cloth, bore a pair of scissors embroidered in gold. These con- 
flicts were operative in the expulsion of the Prague commu- 
nity (1745), but the move affected the Christian tailors since 
the expelled Jews now produced wares for the countryside and 
nobody came to Prague to buy new clothes. Among the 1,418 
Jewish families who returned to Prague were 91 tailors and tai- 
loresses, eight trouser sewers, seven linen menders, and 37 but- 
ton makers, as well as dozens of artisans and merchants deal- 
ing in a variety of haberdashery and clothing articles. In rural 
Bohemia in 1724 there were 182 tailors among 3,093 heads of 
Jewish households (butchers were the second largest craft with 
179); many of these were *peddlers who plied their trade in 
villages. In *Moravia Jewish tailoring developed along differ- 
ent lines. In 1673, in *Mikulov (Nikolsburg), there were eight 
Jewish master tailors, each with one apprentice and assistant, 
and around 1713, in *Prostejov (Prossnitz), there were 12 Jew- 
ish tailors (and 18 Christian ones), though they were mainly 
engaged in selling articles produced by Christians. This activ- 
ity grew during and after the Thirty Years’ War (1618-48) when 
Jewish military *contractors supplied thousands of uniforms. 
The number of Jewish tailors in Moravia increased from be- 
tween one and three in each community at the beginning of 
the 18 century to between four and 12 at its end. The devel- 
opment from selling old clothes to a modern clothing indus- 
try is best demonstrated by the Mandel family of Prostejov. 
Abraham Mandel (d. 1836) was a dealer in old clothes who 
specialized in converting uniforms into suits. His son Moses 
(1792-1862) opened his own old clothes shop and around 1840 
began selling new clothes as well. Moses’ son, Mayer Mandel 
(1820-1888), though employing dozens of tailors, had to buy 
membership in the Plumenau tailors’ guild. In 1859 he opened 
the first clothing factory in Europe and was able to supply uni- 
forms to the whole Turkish army as well as to those of other 
Balkan states. Jewish enterprise made Prostejov the center of 
the modern clothing industry in Czechoslovakia. 

In *Poland-Lithuania tailoring was one of the first crafts 
plied extensively in the 16'* and 17" centuries and the earliest 
in which independent guilds were formed by Jews. Their ranks 
were reinforced by the embroiderers and cap makers, almost 
exclusively Jewish crafts. Jewish tailors were soon locked in 
fierce and often bloody competition with their Christian com- 
petitors, particularly in *Lublin. Riots were often provoked by 
artisans who accused Jews of selling ready-to-wear clothing 
or of selling to Christians. In *Warsaw in 1795 there were 74 
Jewish tailors supplying custom-made garments and 53 tailors 
and 36 sellers of ready-to-wear clothing. The number of tailors 
in other cities was also large: *Vilna had 88 in 1765 and Lublin 
go in 1759. In *Poznan province they were particularly numer- 
ous: in the late 18" century 48 of the 50 tailors in *Krotoszyn 
were Jews, as were 32 of 51 in *Leszno (Lissa), 31 of 46 in Os- 
trow Wielkopolski, and 56 of 57 in Rogozno. In the *Pale of 
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Settlement tailoring both at home and as an itinerant craft in 
the villages became the mainstay of a growing section of the 
impoverished population of the shtetl. The life-style, songs, 
and folklore of the amkho sher un ayren (“the simple people of 
the scissors and ironing board”) became in Yiddish literature 
the expression of the joys and sufferings of Jewish workers. 
This way of life was carried overseas in the mass emigrations 
to France, England, and the U.S. (see below). In Poland in 1931, 
504,570 Jews constituted 44.1% of all those active in the cloth- 
ing industry; these were fairly evenly divided into employed 
manual and white-collar workers and home workers. About 
52% of the independent employers in the clothing industry 
were Jews, though most Jewish firms were small or medium 
sized. Polish antisemitic policy in the 1930s compelled them 
to adopt new forms of work and organization. 

In Germany - except for the production of clothes for 
Jewish needs and the repair of clothing held in pawn - Jews 
entered the general field of tailoring as sellers: 41 Christian 
tailors were employed by Jews in *Frankfurt on the Main in 
1611. During the 17" century protests were heard throughout 
the country that Jewish peddlers were selling new clothes, 
above all at the *Leipzig fairs and other such *markets. With 
the growth of cities in the 198 century Jews gradually estab- 
lished stores for haberdashery and the like, then moved into 
large-scale wholesale clothing manufacture. Between one- 
third and one-half of the manufacturing firms in the German 
clothing industry were owned by Jews, and the same propor- 
tion of wholesale houses; their share in this trade was highest 
in Berlin. The production of hats and caps was almost entirely 
Jewish owned. Various Jewish clothing stores were set up in 
different places, forming the basis of the later *department 
stores. In 1644, in Vienna, Christian tailors complained that 
Jewish tailors were making ready-to-wear garments and em- 
ploying Christian tailors (A. Pribram, Urkunden und Akten, 1 
(1918), 143f.), but in fact Jewish tailors did not become signifi- 
cant until the 19 century. The sale of used European cloth- 
ing to the Balkans and the Near East, which was centered on 
Vienna, was managed by Jews. The production of hats, caps, 
and umbrellas was almost exclusively Jewish, as was that of 
underclothes, which had been freed of guild restrictions by 
*Maria Theresa. 

Though Jews in France (*Avignon, *Bordeaux, and *Al- 
sace) had long been engaged in buying, repairing, and selling 
old clothes, this activity declined after the French Revolu- 
tion. The mass emigration of Jews from Eastern Europe after 
the pogroms of 1881-83 and 1903-05 and between the world 
wars brought to *Paris thousands of impoverished Jews who, 
driven by both experience and necessity, turned en masse to 
certain sectors of the clothing industry, particularly hat- and 
cap-making. Since they worked for low pay in “sweatshops” 
and doing piecework at home, Jews were in the forefront of 
the unionization of Parisian clothing workers. When 55 Jew- 
ish hat makers wanted to found a union in 1892, they had to 
wait until some of them were naturalized for none of these 
workers were French. This union remained entirely Jewish 
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(289 members) until 1936, when the proportion of Jews be- 
came 53.6% of the 1,445 members. In the hosiery union their 
percentage — 90.9 (200 out of 220) before 1936 — declined to 
39.6 (720 out of 1,820). The handbagmakers’ union was 80% 
Jewish (160 out of 200) before 1936 and remained so after- 
ward as well (2,400 out of 3,000). After World War 1 Polish 
Jews gained a prominent share of the knitware and hosiery 
industries. However, the role of Jews in the French clothing 
industries, particularly in production in small family firms, 
declined after World War 11. Jews did not penetrate the field 
of haute couture in Paris. 

[Henry Wasserman] 
England 
Jews were first connected with the clothing trade in England to 
a substantial degree as secondhand clothes dealers in the 18" 
century. At the end of the 18" century there were 1,000-1,500 
Jewish dealers in old clothes and even in 1850 between 500 and 
600 were still active. They either sold complete garments, or, 
where these were too worn, cut them up into smaller articles, 
such as waistcoats. That Jews in this period were particularly 
concerned with cheap clothing is confirmed by their activity as 
buyers at the East India Company’s auctions of imported cloth, 
where they seem to have dominated the market in cheap or 
damaged cloth. Their activity as navy agents (supplying ships 
with stores at a time when the governments left such matters 
to contractors) naturally made them suppliers of “slop cloth- 
ing” for sailors’ dress - a connection with the supply of uni- 
forms which persisted to contemporary times. Jews were also 
prominent in the hat trade, both as sellers and makers. 

As the community grew, efforts were made by the com- 
munal authorities to cut down the number of hawkers and 
to apprentice Jewish youth to trades, particularly tailoring, 
hat-making, and shoe-making. Thus by 1850 *London (per- 
haps the first large city to do so) had developed an indigenous 
Jewish artisan class, as well as middle-class clothing entrepre- 
neurs, contractors, and middlemen. By enabling the working 
classes to buy new clothing in the same styles - although not 
of the same quality - as those worn by the rich, they began 
a social revolution. Two firms especially, Hyam, which em- 
ployed 6,000 people and had a payroll of £200,000 a year, and 
E. Moses & Son, famous for its advertising techniques, pio- 
neered the new development. These and similar firms supplied 
outfits for emigrants to the colonies. To supply the needs of 
these firms small tailoring workshops proliferated, encouraged 
by the import of the Singer sewing machine in the 1850s and 
1860s. The waves of immigrants from Eastern Europe from the 
1880s increased the number and concentration of Jews in tai- 
loring. The 1901 census figures of Russian-Polish immigrants 
show that about 40 out of every 100 men (and 50 out of every 
100 women) who were gainfully employed worked in tailoring 
and 12 or 13 in the boot, shoe, and slipper trades. 

Cap-making in London and *Manchester was almost ex- 
clusively a Jewish immigrant trade. In Manchester, too, wa- 
terproofing had been developed by earlier Jewish immigrants, 
first in workshops and then in factories, but waterproofing was 
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superseded by the technologically superior rainproof garment. 
The immigrant tailors had no effect on the bespoke trade; in 
London, they supplied ready-made garments for merchants 
and wholesale clothiers and they virtually introduced the la- 
dies’ jacket and mantle-making industry to Britain. The prin- 
ciple was subdivision of labor, whereby each operative'’s task 
was graded to his skill (or lack of it). Working long hours in 
small, badly ventilated workshops, the immigrant employ- 
ees strove to become masters in their turn. This pattern de- 
layed in London and Manchester the introduction of a fac- 
tory system such as had operated from about 1860 in *Leeds, 
where at the beginning of the 20" century Montague *Burton 
adapted bespoke tailoring to factory production and opened 
a chain of shops for retail distribution. In this he anticipated 
the Jewish role in the clothing trade of the 20" century with 
its tendency toward the organization of mass production and 
of distribution. The Marks & Spencer chain of stores may be 
cited as an outstanding example (see Simon *Marks and Israel 
*Sieff). Jews were also active in large-scale distribution in the 
textile trade, as clothing retailers, and as manufacturers of a 
wide range of women’s ready-made garments. It is notewor- 
thy, however, that Jewish women and girls who before 1939 
worked as dressmakers or in tailoring, in the mid-20' cen- 
tury preferred office work. For two centuries, Anglo-Jewry has 
been connected with the clothing industry. Only the roles have 
changed: from hawker to retailer, from operative to manufac- 
turer, and from merchant to wholesaler. 


[Vivian David Lipman] 


United States 
Before 1880 Jews from Germany had already become the lead- 
ing manufacturers of ready-made clothing. German Jewish 
immigrants had often been connected with the secondhand 
clothing business in Europe, and many moved into the same 
occupation upon arriving in America. After the Civil War 
the market for ready-made clothing expanded among the in- 
creasing number of urban dwellers, and the mechanical cut- 
ting knife of the 1870s permitted more rapid production of 
the basic portion of the garment. Ready-made clothing was 
distributed through secondhand garment merchants, many of 
whom were German Jews. Some of these men soon began to 
manufacture ready-made clothing as well as to distribute it. 
However, it would be erroneous to make too close a connec- 
tion between the movement of Eastern European Jews into 
the clothing industry after 1880 and the presence of German 
Jewish employers in this area. In *Chicago, Bohemian immi- 
grants were the first workers in the ready-made clothing in- 
dustry. The entry of Eastern European Jews into the clothing 
industry was primarily the result of their need for work im- 
mediately after their arrival in America - a condition shared 
by all immigrant groups - and the availability of the clothing 
industry because of its rapid growth in the late 19" century 
and its particular manufacturing methods. 

Unlike many American industries, the garment trades 
were not mechanized. Manufacturers quickly discovered that 
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clothing could be finished through a series of simple processes 
that could be learned easily even by inexperienced workers. 
As the demand for ready-made clothing grew, the East Euro- 
pean Jew who arrived in America found the clothing indus- 
try to be a source of immediate work, especially since many 
immigrant Jews often had had some experience in tailoring. 
Italians, Poles, Lithuanians, and Bohemians who entered the 
United States from 1894 to 1914 also entered the clothing in- 
dustry and competed with the Jewish worker. The lack of ex- 
pensive equipment allowed the clothing industry in most cities 
to fragment into numerous small shops, most of which fin- 
ished the goods supplied by the manufacturers. These shops 
appeared throughout the ghetto areas as they followed the 
labor supply, and within them developed the “sweatshop” 
conditions that marked this industry for many decades. These 
small, overcrowded, poorly maintained shops were operated 
by acontractor who secured the unfinished garment from the 
manufacturer and completed the work. The contractors com- 
peted with each other for work from the manufacturers, and 
they in turn tried to make a profit by subdividing the finish- 
ing of the clothing and lowering the cost per piece to a mini- 
mum. This produced continuous pressure on the piece rates, 
and long hours of hectic labor in the “season,” followed by 
stretches of unemployment. There was constant friction be- 
tween the worker and the contractor over the piece rate and 
the amount of work required to earn the rate. Contractors of- 
ten sought out the newly arrived immigrants in the expecta- 
tion that they would accept lower wages. In addition, many 
contractors gave out part of the finishing work to be done in 
the homes of the workers. This encouraged the conversion 
of overcrowded tenement apartments into extensions of the 
shop, resulting in child labor and continuous work by entire 
families for minimal piece rates. 

Although the older trade unions in the clothing indus- 
try opposed these developments, they represented only small 
groups of skilled workers, and it was not until the formation 
of unions such as the International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers Union in 1900 and the Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ 
Union in 1914 that the efforts to organize the immigrant work- 
ers achieved any permanent success. These labor organiza- 
tions, which had a strongly Jewish leadership, were divided on 
political grounds as moderate trade unionists, Socialists, and 
Communists contended for control. The dominant tendency 
was for a mildly Socialistic rhetoric to be combined with trade 
unionist bargaining procedures. The garment unions also be- 
came social and educational institutions, and this contributed 
significantly to the Americanization of the immigrant mem- 
bership. As immigrant Jews from Eastern Europe accumulated 
some experience in America, and a small amount of capital, 
they attempted to become employers within the garment in- 
dustry. By World War 1 East European Jews dominated the 
ranks of the employers, particularly among the contractors 
and jobbers where capital requirements were minimal. This 
persisted until the 1970s, but the character of the work force 
did not remain ethnically stable. Jewish workers still com- 
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prised a significant portion of the employees, but few young 
persons from Jewish families entered these trades. Thus the 
proportion of Jewish workers declined steadily as older work- 
ers left the industry. Italian workers had become a major group 
in the needle trades by World War 1, but their percentage of 
the work force also declined as African-American and Puerto 
Rican workers were increasingly employed in New York City 
and some of the other metropolitan centers. In addition, as 
the ladies’ garment industry decentralized in search of cheaper 
labor its ethnic character became more diverse. Thus despite 
the continued participation of Jews in the garment trades, by 
1970 the crucial role of the clothing industry in the lives of 
American Jews was past. 

[Irwin Yellowitz] 
In Israel 
Tailoring and allied industries developed rapidly in Israel, par- 
ticularly because of (1) the fast increase in local demand as a 
result of the increase in population and purchasing power; 
(2) restrictions on imports, especially in the 1950s and early 
1960s, which opened up the market for local manufacturers; 
and (3) large-scale government aid in financing investments, 
guaranteeing prices, etc. 

Since the market demanded more than it was in the 
power of this industry to offer, it was in its early stages char- 
acteristically a sellers’ market. The manufacturers did not en- 
deavor, therefore, to promote new models in order to attract 
buyers, but were content to copy foreign models. The quality, 
too, was not always up to the required standard. 

In the early 1960s a number of developments occurred, 
mainly in the policy of the government, which encouraged a 
change in the manufacturers’ outlook and in their general at- 
titude, as regards both fashion and quality. The main change 
in governmental policy took place in 1962, and allowed for 
the gradual import of competitive goods from abroad, as well 
as encouraging more extensive exports. The competition for 
the local market and the need to export provided an impetus 
for improving quality, and increasing fashion consciousness 
and internal efficiency. In relatively few years Israel succeeded 
in achieving a position in the world fashion industry with a 
considerable number of products: swimsuits and beach wear, 
knits, women’s underclothes (brassieres, panty hose, panties, 
etc.), men’s neckties, sports clothes, raincoats for men and 
women, leather coats, etc. 

Most Israeli fashions are the work of Israeli fashion de- 
signers, and Israel has succeeded in penetrating the world 
fashion centers of France, Italy, and the American continent. 
Israel regularly takes part in fairs and fashion weeks both at 
home and abroad. Sales offices have been opened in the chief 
exporting countries (e.g., U.S., Germany, France, and Scandi- 
navia). In order to increase exports and ensure the quality of 
the products, a fashion center has been established by the Ex- 
port Institute. The center especially tries to increase the manu- 
facturer’s know-how, create contacts among importers, buyers, 
and manufacturers, and guide foreign investors. In the early 
2000s Israel's fashion exports reached $670 million a year. 
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TAITAZAK, JOSEPH (16 century), talmudist, Bible scholar, 
and kabbalist of *Salonika. The dates of his birth or death are 
not known. The dates usually given, 1487/88-1545, are based 
on Rosanes (see bibl.), but *Scholem is of the opinion that he 
was born at least ten years earlier, and there is evidence that he 
died considerably before 1545. Joseph’s father Solomon, him- 
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self a talmudic scholar and one of the exiles from Spain, had 
settled with his family in Salonika. There are no biographical 
details of Joseph's early life, but from the year 1520 he rose to 
eminence as an outstanding scholar and the halakhic authority 
of Salonika. Joseph Caro addressed a question to him merely 
to inquire as to the rulings of previous scholars of Salonika 
validating a mikveh which Caro considered invalid. Taitazak 
replied that he had not been in Salonika at the time, but gave 
his reasons for supporting their view. Caro seems to have been 
greatly impressed by Taitazak’s learning, and, although he 
did not accept his view, in his reply refers to Taitazak in terms 
of the greatest esteem and respect, “the light and the holy 
one of Israel, the crown of the Diaspora,” etc. Henceforth 
Taitazak was regarded as an authority, and contemporary 
scholars addressed their problems to him and gave full weight 
to his views (for the above, see Caro’s responsa Avkat Rokhel, 
nos. 50-51). In his Maggid Meisharim Caro refers in lauda- 
tory terms not only to his “scholarship and saintliness” but to 
the fact that “he deserved well of the community by rais- 
ing many disciples” (see below); among the many students 
attracted to his yeshivah were Isaac *Adarbi, Samuel de 
*Medina, Eliezer Ashkenazi, Isaac *Arollia, and Solomon 
*Alkabez. Taitazak can also be regarded as one of the founders 
of the kabbalistic circle established by his disciples in *Safed. 
About 1531 he was in Constantinople, where he was involved 
in a violent controversy (Rosanes, Togarmah, 2 (1937-38), 
23f.) and where he may possibly have met Caro. He later re- 
turned to Salonika, however, where he remained for the rest 
of his life. 

Taitazak’s extant halakhic works are confined to his re- 
sponsa which appear in the works of his contemporaries — the 
Avkat Rokhel of Joseph Caro (who also refers to him in his 
Beit Yosef to yD 65 and 201), the Sheerit Yehudah of Taitazak’s 
brother Judah (p. 70) - and an unpublished commentary by 
him on the Halakhot of Isaac Alfasi is mentioned, as well as a 
commentary on Avot. His main published works are his bib- 
lical commentaries Porat Yosef on Ecclesiastes (Venice, 1529) 
and Lehem Setarim on Daniel and the Five *Scrolls (ibid., 
1608), while others remain in manuscript. 

Porat Yosef is a philosophical commentary and it is re- 
markable in the fact that in the philosophical views the author 
follows the scholastic philosophical system of Thomas Aquinas 
and Aegidius Romanus (sometimes referred to as Aegidius of 
Colonna; 1247-1316). He quotes Aquinas by name or as “the 
sage” and even refers to one of his interpretations as “a fine 
exposition” (derush naeh). So completely does he follow him 
that, unlike Hasdai Crescas, he accepts none of the develop- 
ment of Aristotelianism in Christian theology by later authori- 
ties such as Duns Scotus and William of Ockham, or the Paris 
school. He accepts the doctrine of Aristotle as expounded by 
Aquinas. Taitazak’s thorough familiarity with the subject gives 
the impression that he knew Latin and possibly studied it in 
Spain, but it is equally possible that he used the translation of 
the 14'"-century translator of Aquinas, Judah *Romano, which 
was known particularly in Greece. 
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Taitazak’s chief importance, however, is as a kabbalist. He 
indulged in ascetic practices and is said never to have slept in a 
bed for 40 years, apart from Sabbaths (Elijah de Vidas, Reshit 
Hokhmah, Shaar ha-Kedushah 7). He gathered around him a 
circle of scholars of the Kabbalah. It has hitherto been assumed 
that it was the visit of Solomon *Molcho to Salonika in 1529 
and the messianic sermons which he delivered and published 
in that year (later called Sefer ha-Mefoar) which attracted 
Taitazak to esoteric study (cf. Werblowsky, bibl., p. 97f.) but 
Scholem tends to the contrary opinion that Taitazak was al- 
ready a renowned kabbalist when Molcho arrived in Salonika 
and this attracted Molcho to him and his circle. Molcho corre- 
sponded with Taitazak after he left Salonika, informing him of 
his visions. His famous epistle from Monastir, later published 
as Hayyat Kaneh (Amsterdam, 1658), was sent to Taitazak. 

To Taitazak is ascribed the first crystallization of the 
idea of the *maggid, a divine voice which spoke or dictated 
to scholars, the Maggid Meisharim of Joseph Caro being the 
best known example. That Taitazak had such a Maggid is at- 
tested by Joseph Sambari (Divrei Yosef, in: A. Berliner, Quel- 
lenschriften zur juedischen Geschichte und Literatur (1896), 
7of.) and by H.J.D. Azulai in the name of his grandfather 
(Azulai, 1 (1852), 79 no. 134). However, a manuscript has been 
discovered which purports to be the revelation of the maggid 
to Taitazak. Although more research must be undertaken be- 
fore it can definitely be ascribed to him, there are grounds for 
accepting its authority. Taitazak’s maggid differs from that of 
Caro in that it claims to be the Divine Voice itself and not an 
angelic personification of the Mishnah, as was the case with 
Caro, and its language is Hebrew and not Aramaic. Joseph 
Caro’s maggid, while praising Taitazak for his scholarship, 
piety, and for the fact that he gathered many disciples (see 
above), makes the statement that a maggid does not commu- 
nicate “in this manner” with Taitazak because of his “love of 
money” and his “lust for authority” (Maggid Meisharim (Am- 
sterdam, 1708), 34a—b). Werblowsky regards the words “in 
this manner” as an acknowledgment by Caro that Taitazak 
did have a maggid but that it was of an inferior order, since 
the communications came to him through automatic writing. 
Scholem, however, regards it as denying that he had a maggid 
and that all one can deduce from the statement is that Caro 
was unaware of Taitazak’s maggid. Caro's statement regarding 
Taitazak’s failings is so out of keeping with other information 
about him that it is not impossible that there was a personal 
element involved. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rosanes, Togarmah, 2 (1937-382), 21-26; 
M. Benayahu, in: Scritti in Memoria di Sally Mayer (1956), Heb. pt. 
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TAKKANOT (Heb. ni? pl.; sing. 73?H). This article is ar- 
ranged according to the following outline: 


Definition and Substance 
Legislation in the Halakhah 
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Nature of Halakhic Legislation 

Rules of Legislation 

Role of the Public 

Annulment of Takkanot 

Takkanot until the End of the Tannaitic Period 

In the Amoraic Period 

In the Geonic Period 

In Post-Geonic Times 

Legislation in Different Centers 

Post-Geonic Legislation in Family Law 

Takkanot of the Chief Rabbinate of Erez Israel 

Status of Knesset Legislation as Enactments for the Pub- 
lic Welfare 

Procedural Regulations in the Rabbinical Courts 

Legal Status of Women 

The Plight of the Agunah 


Definition and Substance 

A takkanah is a directive enacted by the halakhic scholars, or 
other competent body (see *Takkanot ha-Kahal), enjoying the 
force of law. It constitutes one of the legal sources of Jewish law 
(see *Mishpat Ivri). A law which has its creative source in tak- 
kanah serves as the motivated addition of a new norm to the 
overall halakhic system, whereas a law originating from the 
legal source of midrash (exegesis, i.e., from construing a bibli- 
cal passage or other existing law; see *Interpretation) serves to 
reveal the concealed content of existing law within the afore- 
mentioned system. The consequence of this substantive dif- 
ference between these two legal sources of Jewish law is that 
a law created by means of Bible exegesis mostly belongs to the 
category of laws called de-oraita, whereas a law deriving from 
takkanah always belongs to the category called de-rabbanan 
(see Mishpat Ivri). The takkanah in Jewish Law is akin to that 
part of legislation which in other legal systems is termed sub- 
ordinate. The Written Torah is the constitution - the supreme 
legislation - of Jewish law, and in the Torah itself power is del- 
egated to the halakhic scholars to enact takkanot. Similarly, 
in the primary legislation of other legal systems, authority is 
delegated to certain bodies to be subordinate legislators (e.g., 
to cabinet ministers by way of regulations, to municipal coun- 
cils by way of by-laws, etc. - see Salmond, 12" ed., 116-124). 
The authority of the halakhic scholars to enact takkanot is said 
to derive from the Pentateuchal enjoinder, “According to the 
law which they shall teach thee and according to the judgment 
which they shall tell thee, thou shalt do; thou shalt not turn 
aside from the sentence which they shall declare unto thee, to 
the right hand, nor to the left” (Deut. 17:11), or, according to 
another opinion, to the enjoinder, “Ask thy father and he will 
declare unto thee, thine elders, and they will tell thee” (ibid., 
32:7; Shab. 23a; Yad, Mamrim 1:1-2; Hassagot Ramban le-Sefer 
ha-Mitzvot, Principle 1). The authority of the scholars to im- 
pose gezerot (decrees, see below) is held to have been entrusted 
to them in the enjoinder, “Therefore shall ye keep My charge” 
(Lev. 18:30), interpreted to mean, “Make a safeguard to keep 
My charge” (Sifra, Aharei Mot 10:22; Yev. 21a). 
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The legislative activity of the halakhic scholars is some- 
times termed takkanah and sometimes gezerah. The term 
gezerah is generally applied to the determination of directives 
aimed at deterring man from the prohibited, at making “a 
fence around the Torah” - i.e., directives of a negative nature 
prohibiting the performance ofa particular act. The term tak- 
kanah, on the other hand, generally refers to directives aimed 
at imposing a duty to perform a particular act, i-e., directives 
of a positive nature enjoining the doing of a particular mat- 
ter (Maim., Comm. to Mishnah, Intr.). This distinction is not, 
however, consistently observed in the use of the two terms 
(see, e.g., Git. 4:2; Shab. 15b). Sometimes a takkanah is termed 
a tenai bet din or simply tenai (Ket. 4:12; BK 80b), because the 
bet din (court) circumscribes - “conditions” as it were - a 
particular directive in the manner of a takkanah and because 
sometimes the creation of a takkanah is preceded by a con- 
dition imposed between the parties to a matter. Sometimes 
a takkanah is also termed minhag (see RH 4:1, and cf. Tosef., 
RH 4:3; Bezah 4b, etc.). The two terms share in common the 
factor of legislation save that in the case of takkanah the leg- 
islative activity is deliberate and open whereas in minhag it is 
anonymous and undirected (see *Minhag). 


Legislation in the Halakhah 
Halakhic legislation generally functions with two principal 
objectives: 

(1) to fill a lacuna in the law created in consequence of 
changed social and economic realities and the emergence of 
problems which find no answer in the existing halakhah; in 
this event the takkanah generally serves to add to the exist- 
ing halakhah; 

(2) to amend and vary the existing halakhah to the 
extent that this is dictated by the needs of the hour; in this 
event it cannot be said that the existing law fails to provide 
guidance but, on account of changed circumstances, the 
law as it stands creates difficulties of a social, economic, or 
moral nature, which the takkanah seeks to rectify and re- 
solve. 

These two objectives are pursued by legislation, whether 
takkanah or gezerah, in all the different fields of the halakhah - 
certain areas whereof are wholly founded on such legislation 
while in other areas its influence is felt to a greater or lesser 
degree. The latter phenomenon is largely a reflection of the 
extent to which it proved possible to resort to interpretation 
(midrash) for a solution to the problems that arose. In seeking 
the solution to a problem that arose the scholars had recourse, 
first and above all, to the legal source of interpretation, since 
by so doing the solution would be forthcoming from scriptural 
passages or from existing halakhah. Only when interpretation 
was not a means to a solution did the scholars resort to tak- 
kanah - which represented an innovation in the world of the 
halakhah. Thus a substantial part of the laws of tort, of unlaw- 
ful possession (gezelot), and bodily injury (havalot), originate 
from midrash, since these matters are extensively dealt with in 
the Torah. On the other hand, the laws of property and obli- 
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gations - which are scantily dealt with in the Torah - devel- 
oped mainly through the legal source of legislation. At times 
exegesis and legislation functioned with more or less equal ef- 
ficacy in the development of a particular field of the law, as 
for instance in the area of family law. 

The scholars dealt extensively with the question how to 
reconcile the aforementioned objectives of legislation with the 
fundamental norm of the Torah that “ye shall not add unto the 
word which I command you, neither shall ye diminish from 
it” (Deut. 4:2 and 13:1). Did not a rule derived by means of a 
takkanah or gezerah in some manner add to or detract from 
the laws of the Torah? Two of the principal answers given by 
the scholars to this question may be mentioned. In Solomon 
b. Abraham *Adret’s opinion, the enjoinder against adding 
to or subtracting from the Torah law is directed against any 
addition to the precepts of the Torah on the part of an indi- 
vidual acting without due authority, but not against the hal- 
akhic scholars acting under the authority entrusted to them 
as regards the interpretation and continued creativity of the 
halakhah; that, as regards the latter, they are expressly en- 
joined (Deut. 17:8-11) to solve new problems, also by way of 
legislation, and once they have done so the individual must 
not depart from their enactments (Nov., Rashba, RH 16a). A 
different answer was given by *Maimonides, and other schol- 
ars sharing his view, in holding that the aforementioned Pen- 
tateuchal prohibition is directed against the individual as well 
as the halakhic scholars and the courts, and that the solution 
to the problem posed lies in the strict care taken by the hal- 
akhic scholars as regards their manner of exercising the leg- 
islative function. According to these scholars, the enjoinder 
against addition to, or subtraction from, the law of the Torah 
applies to circumstances in which it is sought to hold that a 
particular law is one which also has its origin in the Torah 
and is equal in standing to a law of the Torah; however, when 
the scholars expressly state that according to the Torah the 
law is so, and that they, by virtue of the authority entrusted 
to them, are enacting or decreeing such and such as a law of 
the rabbis, the matter is permissible (Yad, Mamrim 2:9; Intr. 
to Mishneh Torah) - “for ‘ye shall not add’ only applies to an 
addition to the Torah meant to be equal therewith, but mak- 
ing fences and restrictions is not an addition, for these are 
not to be equated with the Torah” (Ramban, Deut. 4:2). Thus 
in making their enactments the scholars are prohibited from 
acting within the sphere of primary legislation since this is the 
domain of Pentateuchal enactment alone, which is everlasting 
and stands for all time. The legislative activity of the scholars is 
operative only in the area of subordinate legislation, in which 
area they are authorized and enjoined to make enactments 
and decrees of a transient nature — “as a temporary measure” 
(le-fi shaah; horaat shaah, etc.) — but not to lay down immu- 
table directives (although this distinction is theoretical only, 
having regard to the very many takkanot which have become 
transformed into an integral part of the laws comprising the 
halakhic system and have been accepted as decided law in the 
Talmud and codificatory literature). 
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Nature of Halakhic Legislation 

The basic principle underlying the legislative activities of the 
halakhic scholars also serves as the basis for the other legal 
sources of the halakhah, namely, that the Torah and its con- 
tinuing creativity was entrusted to the authority of the hal- 
akhic scholars (Ramban, Deut. 17:11; see also Interpretation; 
*Maaseh; “Authority, Rabbinical; *Sevarah). This exclusive au- 
thority led the halakhic scholars to a complete identification 
with the spirit and purpose of the Torah. Such an identifica- 
tion at once obliged them to act with great care and respon- 
sibility in their exercise of the legislative function, while also 
rendering possible their enactment of daring and decisive tak- 
kanot when persuaded that these indeed reflected the spirit 
and purpose of the Torah. With the sense of responsibility of 
a physician, entrusted with the well-being and perfection of 
the halakhah (Yad, Mamrim 2:4), the halakhic scholars made 
penetrating and far-reaching statements which have become 
well-known maxims of the halakhah. An illustration is their 
interpretation of the verse, “It is time for the Lord to work; 
they have made void Thy law” (Ps. 119: 126), as meaning: “it 
is better that one letter of the Torah should be uprooted than 
that the entire Torah become forgotten to Israel” (Tem. 14b; 
see also Ber. 9:5, Yoma 69a, and Rashi, ad loc.); similarly, “there 
are times when the disregard of the Torah may be its founda- 
tion” (Men. 99a/b), and - “that he shall live by them and not 
die because of them” (Sanh. 74a; Yoma 85b), and so on. 

No discussion concerning the measure of the scholars’ 
legislative authority, or the determination of rules for their ex- 
ercise of the legislative function, is to be found until the end 
of tannaitic times. The sole explanation accompanying many 
takkanot is the factual background and circumstances leading 
to their enactment. Thus the defilement of oil by the Greeks 
is the background to the takkanah relating to the festival of 
Hanukkah (Shab. 21b). Natural disasters and war are the back- 
ground to the takkanot of the *agunot (“deserted wives”; Yev. 
16:7). Abstention from giving credit explains the institution of 
the *prosbul (Shev. 10:3-4). “For the sake of good order” (tik- 
kun olam) or “for the sake of peace” (darkhei shalom) is the 
general explanation for many other takkanot (e.g., Git. 4:2-7; 
5:3 and 8-9). When the halakhic scholars were persuaded of 
the need of the hour they enacted and decreed accordingly, 
in order that the Torah, its ways and precepts, should not be- 
come strange to the Jewish people. 


Rules of Legislation 

Besides the above mentioned basic principle, the amoraim laid 
down a number of rules and guidelines which determined the 
scope and authoritative force of the legislative activities of the 
halakhic scholars. 


(1) ABSTENTION FROM FULFILLING A MITZVAH. ‘The rule 
was established that the court may determine by takkanah 
that a (positive) precept prescribed by the law of the Torah 
shall not be fulfilled, i.e., that it may direct to abstain from 
performing an act - “sit and do not do” (shev ve-al taaseh). A 
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commonly quoted example is the takkanah to abstain from 
blowing the shofar on Rosh Ha-Shanah falling on a Satur- 
day (RH 29b, and see Yev. 89a-9ob for other examples). In R. 
Hisda’s opinion the court is even entitled to enact a takkanah 
which entails the uprooting (akirah) of a Pentateuchal prohi- 
bition, i.e., that the scholars may direct to “arise and do” (kum 
va-aseh) an act the doing whereof is prohibited in the Torah. 
Rava expressed a contrary opinion and the halakhah was de- 
cided that “the court may not make a provision uprooting a 
matter in the Torah by way of a direction to “arise and do” 
In the talmudic discussion centering on the above difference 
of opinion a number of exceptions to the stated rule are laid 
down, each of which constitutes a self-standing rule of legis- 
lation (Yev. loc. cit.). 


(2) HEFKER BET DIN HEFKER. This rule lays down that in 
matters of the civil law (dinei mamonot), and in every other 
matter — even in the field of ritual prohibitions and permis- 
sions - which is based on the ownership of property, the schol- 
ars have authority to enact even such takkanot as involve the 
uprooting of a law of the Torah by directing to “arise and do.” 
The scholars deduced from the passage, “and that whosoever 
came not within three days, according to the counsel of the 
princes and the elders, all his substance should be forfeited, 
and himself separated from the congregation of the captivity” 
(Ezra 10:8), that the court has authority to divest the individ- 
ual of his rights of ownership in property (TJ, Shek, 1:2, 46a; 
TJ Pe’ah 5:1, 8d). This authority was interpreted to extend not 
merely to a divestment of proprietary rights but also to the 
transfer of such rights to new owners of the same property - a 
conclusion based also on Joshua 19:51 (Yev. 89b; Nov. Rashba, 
Git, 36b). The principle was the basis for the enactment of 
very many takkanot in different fields of civil law - property, 
tort, succession, and wills - in terms whereof the ownership 
of property due to a person according to the law of the Torah 
was shorn from the latter and vested in favor of another. Thus 
by virtue of the rule of hefker bet din hefker the scholars en- 
acted that a woman validly married in accordance with de- 
rabbanan enactment, but not the strict law, is inherited by her 
surviving husband - thereby divesting her father’s kin, her 
legal heirs under the strict law in the absence of a valid mar- 
riage, of their ownership of the estate in favor of the husband 
(Yev. loc. cit.). This is likewise the explanation for the validity 
of all those modes of *acquisition instituted in the enactments 
of the scholars. According to the strict law such a mode of ac- 
quisition would not avail to extinguish the transferor’s title, 
but the scholars enacted that ownership should nevertheless 
pass to the transferee by the use of such mode - the author- 
ity for such a transfer of ownership deriving from the rule of 
hefker bet din hefker. 

This rule is also the basis on which the amoraim ex- 
plained the institution of the prosbul. The Torah enjoins the 
remission (shemittah) of monetary debts in the seventh year, 
forbids the lender from claiming his debt thereafter, and ex- 
pressly adjures him not to refrain from lending money for 
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Others have suggested that Avot be viewed as an epilogue to 
the Mishnah since Nezikin may have once been the last order 
in the Mishnah or at least the final order to be studied. This 
suggestion is striking in light of the similar placement of Re- 
gulae Iuris at the end of Justinian’s Digest and Kyriai Doxai at 
the end of Diogenes Laertius’s Lives of Eminent Philosophers. 
It is possible that just as the abstract and general format of the 
Regulae Iuris and Kyriae Doxai made them suitable conclu- 
sions for larger compositions, Avot’s survey of rabbinic prin- 
ciples and the transmission of the Torah made it a suitable 
epilogue for the Mishnah as a whole. 


Commentaries 

As noted above, classical and modern translations and com- 
mentaries to Avot abound. For lists of classical and select mod- 
ern commentaries, see Cohen, Kasher-Mandelbaum, Kohn 
and Lerner. S. Sharvit deserves special mention due to his in- 
vestigations into the language and style of Avot and the recent 
publication of his critical edition of the tractate. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Bikerman [Bickerman], in: Revue Bib- 
lique, 59 (1952), 44-54; J.J. Cohen, in: Ks, 40 (1964-5), 104-17, 277-85 
(Hebrew); L. Finkelstein, Introduction to the Treatises Abot and Abot 
of Rabbi Nathan (Heb., 1950); H.A. Fischel, Rabbinic Literature and 
Greco-Roman Philosophy: A Study of Epicurea and Rhetorica in Early 
Midrashic Writings (1973); D.E. Gershenson, in: Grazer Beitréige, 
19 (1993), 207-19; I.B. Gottlieb, in: vT, 40 (1990), 152-64; R.T. Her- 
ford, Pirke Aboth (1925); M.M. Kasher and J.B. Mandelbaum, Sarei 
ha-Elef, 2 vols. (1978); PJ. Kohn, Ozar ha-Be’'urim ve-ha-Perushim 
(1952); M. Kister, Studies in Avot de-Rabbi Nathan: Text, Redaction 
and Interpretation (Heb., 1998); M.B. Lerner, in: S. Safrai (ed.), The 
Literature of the Sages (1987), 263-76; J. Kapah (trans.), Mishnah 
with Commentary of Maimonides: Zeraim (Heb., 1963); A.J. Salda- 
rini, Scholastic Rabbinism: A Literary Study of the Fathers According 
to Rabbi Nathan (1982); S. Sharvit, “Textual Variants and Language 
of the Treatise Abot and Prolegomena to a Critical Editions” (Diss, 
Bar-Ilan Univ., 1976) (Hebrew); idem, Tractate Avot Through the 
Ages: A Critical Edition, Prolegomena and Appendices (Heb., 2004); 
A. Tropper, Wisdom, Politics, and Historiography: Tractate Avot in the 
Context of the Graeco-Roman Near East (2004). See also bibliography 
to *Avot de-Rabbi Nathan. 

[Amram Tropper (2™ ed.)] 


AVOT DE-RABBI NATHAN (Heb. J] 277 ni28; “The Fa- 
thers according to Rabbi Nathan”), a commentary on, and 
an elaboration of, the mishnaic tractate Avot. The work con- 
tains many ethical sayings, but also historical traditions, sto- 
ries and bits of folklore. The work has come down to us in 
two highly different versions, customarily termed Version A 
(40 chapters) and B (49 chapters). It was known and used by 
many rabbinic authorities throughout the Jewish world in the 
middle ages. Version a has been included among the so-called 
“minor tractates” of the Talmud in printed editions of the Tal- 
mud since 1550. It should be emphasized, however, that the 
work was never considered part of “minor tractates” before 
the printed publication of the Babylonian Talmud. Version B 
was first published by Solomon Schechter (1887, together with 
a critical edition of Version a). The two versions seem to be 
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two distinct forms (and the only forms known at least since 
the Middle Ages) of an earlier work. 

ARN consists of three different sections in both versions, 
reflecting the varying character of the five chapters of Avot in 
the Mishnah: (a) a detailed commentary on most of the say- 
ings in Mishnah Avot 1:1-2:12, except 1:16-2:7 (see below); (b) 
supplementary material to Mishnah Avot chapter 3-4, consist- 
ing of diverse sayings of Tannaim; (c) an elaboration of the 
numerical sayings in Mishnah Avot chapter 5. Versions a and 
B both follow this threefold division: neither version includes 
any commentary on the sayings of the two students of Rabban 
Johanan ben Zakkai cited in Mishnah Avot 2:13-14 and neither 
version comments on Avot 1:16-2:7. These features, as well as 
others, shared by both versions, indicate that both must have 
evolved from one source. Indeed, they basically share the same 
core of material throughout the work, although the wording 
in each version is unique, and each contains additional mate- 
rial unparalleled in the other. 

ARN is probably not to be attributed to Rabbi Nathan 
(late 2°¢ century c.£.), but its name cannot be easily explained 
according to the texts as we have them. The skipping of Avot 
1:16—2:7 in the first section of both versions indicates that 
the text of the mishnaic tractate Avot did not yet include this 
section (which is a later interpolation designed to introduce 
sayings by members of the Patriarch’s family up to Rabbi Ye- 
huda ha-Nasi’s grandson Hillel). To be sure, parallel sayings 
of these same sages, who flourished at the beginning of the 
amoraic period, are included elsewhere in ARN in both ver- 
sions. However, no other sayings attributed to later amoraim 
are to be found in either version. 

From these data one may conclude that the earliest form 
of ARN goes back to a time not much later than the first half 
of the 3" century c.z. However, a detailed comparison of the 
material in Avot de-Rabbi Nathan (in both versions) with the 
parallel material in other compositions of the talmudic litera- 
ture leads to the conclusion that the present form of the two 
versions of ARN is post-talmudic. The terminus post quem for 
the final redaction of the work is thus after the redaction of 
the Babylonian Talmud (5 century c.£. [?]) and the termi- 
nus ante quem is probably sometime in the 8" century, since 
the earliest manuscripts of ARN are from the 9‘ century, or 
somewhat earlier. In several cases it can be demonstrated that 
an older form of a story was replaced (sometimes in both ver- 
sions) by a newer, more elaborate one. Moreover, traditions 
known from elsewhere are frequently paraphrased in arn, 
thereby distorting their original form. The two versions seem 
to be basically of Palestinian provenance, but at least in Ver- 
sion A there are evident indications of secondary Babylonian 
coloring. The general outlines (but usually not the wording) 
of acommon core, from which the two versions evolved, can 
often be reconstructed by careful comparison between them. 
This also means that each version is frequently unintelligible 
by itself. By and large, it seems that Version a tends to be more 
remote from the common source of the two versions than is 
Version B; yet, there are many examples in which one must 
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fear that the debt will be wiped out in the seventh year (Deut. 
15:1-6). Hillel the Elder, when he saw that the people trans- 
gressed the law by refraining from lending to each other, en- 
acted that the lender should write out a prosbul, whereupon 
the debt would not be wiped out in the seventh year and the 
lender remain entitled to recover it even thereafter (Shev. 
10:3—-4). In the Talmud it is asked how it was possible for Hil- 
lel to enact a takkanah contravening a law of the Torah by pre- 
scribing permission to do that which was prohibited. One of 
the given answers is that Hillel had authority to ordain thus 
by virtue of the rule of hefker bet din hefker, that is the schol- 
ars laid down that the money of the debt in the ownership of 
the borrower passes into the ownership of the lender so that 
the question of claiming a debt exposed to the Sabbatical year 
does not arise because the lender seeks to do no more than 
claim money of which he has already acquired ownership (Git. 
36b, Rashi and Nov. Rashba thereto). The latter example is an 
illustration of the use of the said rule in relation to a matter 
of ritual prohibition — ie., the lender’s claim for the money — 
based on the factor of property ownership. Another example 
of a takkanah of this kind is the annulment of a woman’s mar- 
riage in certain circumstances on the basis of a retrospective 
change in the husband’s ownership of the kiddushin (“mar- 
riage”) money (see *Marriage; Yev. 90b and Rashi ad loc.; BB 
48b and Rashbam ad loc.). 


(3) IN CRIMINAL LAW. The halakhic scholars are entitled to 
enact takkanot in the area of the criminal law even though they 
involve the uprooting of a law of the Torah by way of “arise 
and do,’ when this need is dictated by the exigencies of the 
time, that is when such enactment amounts, in the words of 
the Babylonian amoraim, to making a safeguard for the Torah 
(migdar milta). The rule is transmitted in the name of Eleazar 
b. Jacob: “T have heard that the bet din imposes flogging and 
punishment not prescribed in the Torah (bet din makkin ve- 
onshin she-lo min ha-Torah); not to transgress the law of the 
Torah but to make a fence for the Torah” (Yev. loc. cit.; Sanh. 
46a). By virtue of this rule it was held permissible to lay down 
punishment by *flogging, and even the capital sentence, when 
rendered necessary by the prevailing social and moral realities 
(Sanh. loc. cit.). This was so despite the fact that the Torah law 
prohibits the flogging of any person for whom such punish- 
ment was not reserved (Yad, Sanhedrin 16:12) and that cer- 
tainly it is prohibited to kill a person not liable to the death 
sentence according to Torah law since it involves a transgres- 
sion of “Thou shalt not murder” (Radbaz, Mamrim 2:4). Thus 
in terms of this rule there were prescribed special punishments 
(such as incarceration — Sanh. 9:5; see *imprisonment) and 
procedural rules (for instance, admitting circumstantial evi- 
dence and dispensing with the need for prior warning - see 
TJ Hag. 2:2, 78a), when this was necessary for the preservation 
of good order and the public weal. This legislative guideline 
served the halakhic scholars throughout the ages as a valuable 
means toward the ordering of Jewish society. It was instru- 
mental in the development - insofar as the judicial autonomy 
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extended to the different Jewish centers allowed for it - of a 
proliferous legislation in different fields of the Jewish criminal 
law and procedure answering the social needs of the time (see, 
e.g., the statements of Judah b. Asher in Zikhron Yehudah, no. 
79). At the same time the scholars stressed the need to guard, 
in the exercise of such wide legislative authority, against doing 
undue injury to man’s image and dignity: “all these matters 
apply to the extent that the dayyan shall find them proper in 
the particular case and necessitated by the prevailing circum- 
stances; in all matters he shall act for the sake of Heaven and 
he shall not lightly regard the dignity of man...” (Yad, Sanhe- 
drin 24:10; see also Resp. Rashba, vol. 5, no. 238). 


(4) EMERGENCY MEASURES TO RESTORE THE PEOPLE TO 
THE FAITH. This legislatory guideline, operative also in the 
area of ritual prohibitions and permissions even as regards 
enactments involving the uprooting of a law of the Torah by 
directing to “arise and do,’ is derived from the act of Elijah in 
offering a sacrifice on the Mount of Carmel in order to bring 
back the people from the worship of Baal to worship of the 
Lord (1 Kings 18:19-46), notwithstanding that the Torah pro- 
hibits such sacrificial offerings except at the Temple in Jeru- 
salem and that sacrificial slaughter elsewhere is a transgression 
of two Pentateuchal prohibitions (Yev. 90b, Rashi and Tos. ad 
loc.). Legislative authority of this kind is summarized by Mai- 
monides as follows (Yad, Mamrim 2:4): “And if they (the bet 
din) have seen fit for the time being to abrogate a positive pre- 
cept or to transgress a negative precept so as to bring back the 
public to worship of the faith, or to save many in Israel from 
stumbling in other matters - they do according to the need of 
the hour. Just as the physician severs a person's hand, or foot, 
so that he shall survive at all, so the bet din at times instructs 
temporarily to transgress some of the precepts in order that 
all of them shall be fulfilled, as it was laid down by the early 
scholars (Yoma 85b); ‘Profane on his account one Sabbath so 
that many Sabbaths shall be observed’” 


(5) ENACTMENTS FOR WHICH “THERE IS REASON AND 
JUSTIFICATION” (IN MATTERS OF RITUAL PERMISSIONS 
AND PROHIBITIONS). A study of the rabbinical enactments 
reveals that the rules of legislation enumerated above do not 
exhaust the full measure of the halakhic scholars’ legislative 
authority. From time to time there is found a takkanah which 
the former were unable to relate to any of the stated rules and 
they explained them on special legal and social grounds. Clas- 
sic examples thereof are the takkanot of the agunot (“deserted 
wives”) — some of the most important takkanot in Jewish law, 
from the aspect both of their social and humanitarian impli- 
cations and of the conclusions deriving therefrom as regards 
the substance of legislation in the halakhah. The takkanot 
concern the matter of a married woman whose husband is 
missing and cannot be traced, and there is lacking sufficient 
evidence as required by the Torah - two witnesses at least 
(Deut. 19:15; Git. 26) — to establish the husband’s death, so as 
to permit her to remarry. In ancient times this legal situation 
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had already created many practical difficulties since it hap- 
pened more than once that a married man lost his life in cir- 
cumstances of natural disaster or war but the fact could not 
be confirmed by the testimony of two witnesses, thus leaving 
the wife an agunah for the rest of her life. The halakhic schol- 
ars sought the answer to the problem by resorting to the dif- 
ferent legal sources of the halakhah, above all through insti- 
tution of a series of takkanot. 

The earliest of the series appears to be the one laying 
down that the wife is believed - and permitted to remarry - if 
after having gone abroad with her husband she returns alone 
and declares his death (Yev. 15:1; Eduy. 1:12). Quoted as the fac- 
tual background to the enactment of this takkanah is the case 
of a woman who returned reporting the death of her husband, 
it being mentioned that the court investigated the facts finding 
her report to be true (Yev. and Eduy. ibid.; Yev. 116b and Tos.). 
This takkanah failed to meet the existing exigencies, since of- 
ten, and particularly in times of war, the wife did not accom- 
pany her husband and therefore was not in a position to testify 
to the circumstances of his death. Hence a further takkanah 
was enacted — dating to the time of Gamaliel the Elder in the 
first half of the first century c.£. - prescribing the testimony 
of a single witness to the husband’s death to suffice in order 
to permit the wife’s remarriage. This takkanah apparently was 
not generally accepted, and even two generations later - in the 
time of Gamaliel of Jabneh, grandson of Gamaliel the Elder - 
the tannaim were still divided on the matter of permitting the 
wife’s remarriage on the testimony of a single witness to her 
husband's death. Yet the increasing number of agunot left be- 
hind by the frequent wars led in the end to the general accep- 
tance of this takkanah (Yev. 16:7; Eduy. 6:1 and 8:5). 

The amoraim were much occupied with the legal sub- 
stantiation of these takkanot which directed to “arise and do” 
in disregard of the law of the Torah on a matter of ritual pro- 
hibition - by permitting a woman, regarded in strict law as 
still married to her first husband, to marry another. The gen- 
eral explanation of the amoraim is that the rabbis relaxed the 
law in favor of an agunah (Yev. 88a). The legal explanations 
offered are that a woman is presumed to be careful herself to 
make sure that her husband is dead before remarrying (Yev. 
25a; 93b; 115a; 116b), and that it need not be feared that people 
will lie about a matter the truth whereof is bound to be dis- 
covered (ibid.). These explanations nevertheless do not suf- 
fice in themselves to render permissible the remarriage of 
an agunah, i.e., in accordance with the law of the Torah. The 
halakhic reason given for the authority of the scholars to so 
enact concerning agunot is this: “For even if the scholars lack 
authority to uproot a law of the Torah by way of ‘arise and 
do’ - certainly all agree that there is such authority to uproot 
when there is reason and justification for the matter” (Tos. to 
Naz. 43b; Tos. to Yev. 88a; some of the rishonim base their ex- 
planation of the takkanah on the principle that anyone who 
married does so subject to the consent of the scholars and 
the scholars annulled the marriage of a missing husband (see 
below), but this does not appear to be correct in view of the 
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opinion that the agunah who has remarried must be divorced 
from her second husband if the first should appear - Rashba, 
quoted in Shitah Mekubbezet, Ket. 3a). The laws concerning 
agunot were added to in many other enactments. In tannaitic 
times, and later in amoraic and post-talmudic times, numer- 
ous other relaxations of the law were laid down, such as the 
admission of hearsay evidence, of the testimony of various 
kinds of disqualified witnesses, and so on (Yev. 16:6-7; Tosef., 
Yev. 14:7-8; TJ, Yev. 16:1. 15¢; RH 22a and Codes; see also *agu- 
nah) - “so that the daughters of Israel shall not remain fet- 
tered (agunot)” (Yad, Gerushin 13:29; for further instances of 
takkanot of this kind, see Av. Zar. 13a and Tos. thereto; Yad, 
Nedarim 3:9 and Kesef Mishneh thereto). 


Role of the Public 

The main legislative factor in Jewish law is the authority exer- 
cised by the courts and the halakhic scholars in all succeeding 
generations. Another factor is the legislative authority of the 
public and its representatives. The source of legislative author- 
ity exercised by other than halakhic scholars is to be found in 
the powers conferred on the king (Deut. 17:14-20; 1 Sam. 8; see 
also Ramban, Lev. 27:29), which, among others, embrace also 
legislative activity in different fields of civil and criminal law 
(Sanh. 20b; Yad, Melakhim, 3 and 4; Gezelah, 5:9-18, Roze'ah 
2:4, Sanhedrin 4:2, and 18:6; see also *Mishpat Ivri). The earli- 
est manifestations of legislative activity on the part of the pub- 
lic and its representatives are to be found in ancient halakhot 
relating to “the townspeople” (benei ha-ir). With the rise of the 
Jewish community from the tenth century onward and the en- 
actment of Takkanot ha-Kahal, this legislative activity became 
a factor of wide scope and importance in Jewish law. Its field 
of operation extended to the residents of a particular commu- 
nity or federation of communities, or particular districts, and 
it functioned in the areas of civil, criminal, and public law, but 
not in that of ritual prohibitions and permissions. 

It is true that the public also exercises a decisive influence 
on legislation emanating from the halakhic scholars. However, 
in this case the influence is exercised after the legislative act, 
whereas in the case of communal enactments - and legislation 
in other legal systems — the public initiative precedes the legis- 
lative act. This conception finds expression in the two Talmuds 
in different versions: in the Babylonian Talmud - “no decree 
(gezerah) is imposed on the public unless the majority is able 
to abide thereby” (Av. Zar. 36a); in the Jerusalem Talmud (Av. 
Zat. 2:9, 41d) — “any decree (gezerah) which is imposed by the 
bet din and not taken upon themselves by the majority of the 
public is not a decree.” In a combination of the two versions 
the principle is summarized by Maimonides thus: “A court 
which sees fit to institute a decree or enact a takkanah or in- 
troduce a practice must consider the matter and know be- 
forehand whether or not the public is able to abide thereby... 
If the court has instituted a decree believing the majority of 
the public able to abide thereby, and thereafter it is found to 
be scorned by the people and not followed by a majority of 
the public - it will be void, and it will not be permissible to 
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compel the people to its observance” (Mamrim 2:5-6, and see 
commentaries thereto). 


Annulment of Takkanot 

In the Mishnah the rule was laid down that “one bet din may 
not overrule the statements of another unless it exceeds the 
other in wisdom and number” (Eduy. 1:5). This rule was con- 
strued as applying to a court in its exercise of the legislative 
function, but in its exercise of the interpretative function the 
second court has authority to arrive at a different conclusion 
through an alternative interpretation of a biblical passage or 
ancient halakhah (Yad, Mamrim 2:1). However, a number of 
exceptions were laid down in terms whereof one court may 
annul the takkanah of an earlier court even though lacking 
the attributes specified in the above rule. The main exceptions 
are the following: 

(1) if at the time of making its enactment the court ex- 
pressly prescribed that it could be annulled by any court wish- 
ing to do so (Mais. Sh. 5:2; MK 3b; see also Tos. to BK 82b); 

(2) when an enactment believed to have spread among 
all of Jewry is later found not to have spread among the ma- 
jority of the Jewish people (Yad, Mamrim 2:7); 

(3) when the original reason and justification for the en- 
actment have ceased to be valid (Bezah 5a/b; Hassagot Rabad 
on Yad, Mamrim 2:2; Rashi and Beit ha-Behirah, cf. the con- 
trary opinion of Maimonides, loc. cit.). 

The rule precluding one court from overruling another 
has the effect of lending the enactments of the scholars a sta- 
bility and validity equaling, but not exceeding, that of the laws 
of the Torah itself. Hence, all the rules and guidelines concern- 
ing the authority of the halakhic scholars as regards legislating 
in connection with a law of the Torah obviously apply also as 
regards their authority to legislate in connection with a rule 
originating from earlier enactment by the halakhic scholars: 
“And if circumstances require it is seeming for the bet din to 
uproot even such matters (enactments and decrees of other 
courts) - even though it be of lower standing than the ear- 
lier (battei din) - so that such decrees shall not be of greater 
stringency than the laws of the Torah itself, since even the lat- 
ter may be uprooted by any bet din as an emergency measure” 
(Yad, Mamrim 2:4). 


Takkanot until the End of the Tannaitic Period 

Jewish law has experienced legislative activity in all peri- 
ods of its history, although in varying degrees of intensity. It 
should be stressed that the actual number of laws originating 
from legislative activity by the scholars greatly exceeds the 
number of laws expressly stated to have been derived from 
takkanah. When a particular law is quoted without designa- 
tion of its legal source, it is only rarely possible to ascertain 
such a source — by comparing the statement of the same law 
in other literary sources - and it may reasonably be assumed 
that takkanah is the legal source of a substantial proportion 
of such laws. It is possible that even laws construed by way 
of midrash Torah (Bible exegesis) had their creative source in 
takkanah, and that such midrash served only to integrate such 
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laws with the relevant Pentateuchal passages (see *Interpreta- 
tion). Sometimes the halakhic scholars themselves mentioned 
this possibility (see, e.g., TJ, Shev. 10:1-2, 39b, c, concerning 
the prosbul); at other times it may be gathered from compari- 
son with other sources dealing with the same subject matter. 
It is likewise possible that laws presented as having their le- 
gal source in minhag, maaseh or sevarah may have had their 
original source in takkanah. 


(1) IN THE SCRIPTURAL PERIOD. Talmudic tradition at- 
tributes various takkanot to most ancient times, for instance 
to the Patriarchs (their institution of prayers - Ber. 26b); to 
Moses and Joshua (various enactments concerning relations 
between the individual and the public in matters of property - 
BK 80b-81b and cf. Joshua 24:25); to Samuel, Boaz, David, Sol- 
omon, Jehoshaphat, Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi, and others. 
Certain takkanot are expressly designated in the Books of the 
Prophets and the Writings (see, e.g., the ordinance of King 
David in the area of military law — 1 Sam. 30:24-25). 


(2) THE KENESET HA-GEDOLAH (“GREAT ASSEMBLY”). One 
of the principal tasks of the men of the Great Assembly was to 
make legislation “... and make a fence around the Torah” (Avot 
1:1). Talmudic tradition attributes to the times of Keneset ha- 
Gedolah numerous takkanot in different fields of halakhah — 
benedictions and prayers (Ber. 33a; BB 15a), family law (incest 
in the second degree — Yev. 2:4; Yev. 21a). Takkanot pertaining 
to procedural rules and other fields of the halakhah are attrib- 
uted to Ezra the Scribe (BK 82a; TJ, Meg. 4:1, 75a). 


(3) THE SANHEDRIN AND THE PERIOD OF THE TANNAIM. 
The Great *Sanhedrin fulfilled the function of a legislative 
body. The takkanot it enacted in the Temple period, as well as 
those enacted by the *nasi and his bet din after the destruc- 
tion of the Temple, are of material importance and served to 
prescribe the modes for the development of the halakhah, 
fashioning its character and evolutionary path for generations 
to come. A very substantial part of these takkanot are em- 
braced in the different fields of Jewish law - civil, criminal, 
and public. The overwhelming majority of the takkanot of 
the Sanhedrin have come down anonymously, having been 
ordained by the Sanhedrin as a legislative body. In restricted 
cases the name of the halakhic scholar heading the Sanhe- 
drin is recalled — for instance Simeon b. Shetah (in takkanot 
concerning family and criminal law, etc. - Shab. 14b-16b; 
Ket. 82b; Ty, Ket. 8:11, 32c), Hillel the Elder (concerning the 
prosbul - see above, and others), Gamaliel the Elder (particu- 
larly in the area of family law - Git. 4:2-3, and concerning the 
agunot, see above), Johanan b. Zakkai, Gamaliel of Jabneh, 
and so on. The aforementioned takkanot were also enacted by 
the Sanhedrin as a body, but they have been traditionally 
transmitted in the name of the contemporary head of this 
body. Around the middle of the second century the Sanhe- 
drin sitting at Usha in Galilee enacted a number of takkanot 
known as the “Takkanot Usha.’ This was a time of warfare and 
hardship following on the decrees of the emperor Hadrian, 
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and it brought in its train a certain disintegration of family 
life. A large number of the Usha takkanot are concerned with 
the determination of different family law directives in the area 
of rights and obligations between spouses and between par- 
ent and child (Ket. 49bf.; BK 88b; BB 139b). There are also tak- 
kanot dating from the end of the tannaitic period attributed 
to particular scholars, such as Yose b. Halafta of Sepphoris 
and Judah ha-Nasi. 

A decisive majority of the takkanot known to have been 
enacted until the end of tannaitic times have not come down 
in the names of the bodies or scholars who enacted them. 
Consequently it is difficult, as regards a large proportion of 
the takkanot, to establish their exact stage of enactment dur- 
ing this long and significant period. These anonymous tak- 
kanot embrace whole areas of Jewish law, such as family law, 
property and obligations, labor law, tort, procedure and evi- 
dence - in which fields the directives thus laid down consti- 
tute basic principles of the aforesaid legal system (see Bloch, 
bibliography). 


In the Amoraic Period 

In addition to the already mentioned rules of legislation laid 
down by the amoraim, in which they circumscribed the leg- 
islative authority of the halakhic scholars, they also enacted 
many takkanot in all fields of the halakhah, laying down addi- 
tional legislative guidelines in this connection. An illustration 
is their adoption of the enjoinder to “do that which is right and 
good” (Deut. 6:17-18) as a legislative guideline decreeing the 
need, at times, to supplement the law - “His testimonies and 
His statutes” (ibid.) - through the enactment of directives an- 
swering the demands of social and economic justice (cf. Ram- 
ban, Deut. 6:18). On this principle the amoraim based their 
institution of the law of the abutter’s preemptive right (BM 
108a), which gives the abutter the right of not only preempt- 
ing neighboring land put up for sale, but also of claiming such 
land from a third party purchaser in return for the amount 
paid by the latter to the seller; “...even if the purchaser is a 
scholar or a neighbor or relative of the seller and the abutter is 
an ignorant person and not related to the seller, the latter nev- 
ertheless takes priority and evicts the purchaser; this because 
it is said, ‘thou shalt do that which is right and good’ and the 
scholars have held that since the sale is the same, it is right 
and good that the owner of the abutting land rather than an 
outsider should buy this place” (Yad, Shekhenim 12:5). It was 
laid down that for the very reason of doing “right and good,’ 
constituting the foundation of the abutter’s right, the latter 
right is not available in certain cases. This applies, for instance, 
when the purchaser is an orphan - “because greater right and 
good is done by kindness to these rather than the abutter” - or 
a woman — because she is not in the habit of constantly exert- 
ing herself to buy and therefore once she has bought the land, 
it is a kindness to let the land remain with her” (Yad, Shek- 
henim 12:13-14, based on Bn ibid.). The principle of “right and 
good” is also the basis of the takkanah (concerning matters of 
*execution (civil)) laying down that property assessed in sat- 
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isfaction of a debt is always returnable to the debtor against 
payment (BM 35a; Yad, Malveh 22:15-16). 

Another legislative principle of the amoraim is that stated 
by them in matters of marriage and divorce that “a man who 
marries a woman does so subject to the conditions laid down 
by the rabbis and his marriage is annulled by the rabbis.’ The 
meaning of this is that since every marriage takes place ac- 
cording to “the law of Moses and Israel,” it takes place subject 
to the consent of the scholars who laid down the relevant laws 
and therefore the scholars have the power, in circumstances 
deemed proper, to annul the marriage and hold it to have 
been invalid ab initio. The amoraim relied on this principle 
in explaining an earlier takkanah of Gamaliel the Elder. Ac- 
cording to the strict law, the husband who dispatches a bill of 
divorcement to his wife may cancel it any time before actual 
delivery thereof to the wife - it being permissible for him to do 
so before the court even in the absence of his wife. However, 
Gamaliel the Elder enacted, “for the general good,” that there 
should be no cancellation of the get (“bill of divorcement”) in 
the wife's absence (Git. 4:1-2), because the wife might receive 
the bill without learning of its cancellation and perhaps marry 
again, at a time when she is in fact still a married woman so 
that the children of her second marriage will be mamzerim 
(Get. 33a). Simeon b. Gamaliel held the husband’s act of can- 
celing a get in the wife's absence contrary to the takkanah of 
R. Gamaliel to be ineffective, i.e., that the divorce is valid and 
the wife free to remarry. In the talmudic discussion on the 
matter it is asked how the scholars could possibly rule that a 
get ineffective according to the strict law (because of its valid 
cancellation as aforesaid) should nevertheless be effective 
and thereby render the wife free to remarry. In answer to this 
question it was stated that “a man who marries a woman does 
so subject to the conditions laid down by the rabbis, and his 
marriage is annulled by the rabbis” - i.e., since in such case 
the husband has disregarded the enactments of the scholars 
by canceling the get contrary to their directives, therefore they 
retrospectively annul the kiddushin so as to obviate any need 
at all for the wife to receive a get (Git. loc. cit.). Basing them- 
selves on this principle the scholars laid down various rules 
in the area of marriage and divorce (see, e.g., Ket. 2b-3a) and 
even, in a case involving no question of a prior get, annulled 
the kiddushin celebrated between a man and a woman force- 
fully “snatched” by him (Yev. 110a). 


In the Geonic Period 

In geonic times Jewish life in Babylonia was overtaken by sig- 
nificant social and economic changes. The central authorities 
imposed heavy taxes on land held by Jews, often even expro- 
priating such land, with the result that cultivation was steadily 
abandoned by Jews in favor of commerce and the trades. This 
in turn gave rise to many new problems in different fields of 
Jewish law, the answers to which — when they were not forth- 
coming by way of interpretation - were found by the geonim 
through resorting to the legal source of takkanah. Thus the 
geonim enacted that a debt is recoverable out of the debtor's 
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personal as well as his real estate - contrary to the talmudic 
law that it is recoverable out of the real estate only, “since here 
most of the people (i.e., Jews) have no land and the later schol- 
ars made a takkanah so that the door should not be bolted 
before borrowers” (Hemdah Genuzah, no. 65). With the de- 
velopment of commercial life it was found expedient to enact 
a takkanah creating the possibility of the plaintiff’s giving a 
power of attorney extending to litigation with the defendant 
on all manner of claims - a possibility which is restricted un- 
der the talmudic law (Yad, Sheluhin 3:7). Many other takkanot 
were enacted in different fields of the law, such as property, 
obligations, family law, evidence, and civil execution (for par- 
ticulars see Tykocinski and Schipansky, bibliography, see also 
*Execution (civil)). In the geonic period there was expressed 
a solitary opinion - the first recorded — casting doubt on the 
authority of the post-talmudic halakhic scholars to make en- 
actments expressly contrary to the existing law on matters af- 
fecting the validity of a marriage or divorce. This was in con- 
nection with the takkanah enacted at the beginning of the 
tenth century by Judah Gaon, requiring the kiddushin cere- 
mony to be performed in public along with the recital of the 
erusin (“betrothal”) benediction (see *Marriage) and signing 
of the ketubbah (“marriage deed”) by witness. The enactment 
was designed to avoid the doubtful validity of marriages which 
were hastily contracted on festive occasions by placing a ring 
on the woman's finger with the object of kiddushin. This tak- 
kanah quoted the amoraic principle that a marriage takes place 
subject to the conditions laid down by the rabbis (see above), 
in laying down that a marriage not celebrated in the manner 
prescribed by the takkanah need not give rise to any appre- 
hension (of possibly being valid), since any such marriage 
contradicted the requirements of the contemporary scholars. 
Against this sanction there is recorded the aforementioned 
solitary opinion holding that the authority of the scholars to 
annul a marriage by virtue of the principle stated by the amo- 
raim is confined solely to those cases mentioned in the Tal- 
mud (see Freimann, bibliography, p. 20). 

A like opinion was expressed in the 12"* century by Jacob 
Tam. In an early geonic takkanah it had been laid down, con- 
trary to the talmudic halakhah, that the husband could be 
compelled to give his wife an immediate get when the latter 
claimed such on a plea of ma’us alai (“he is repulsive to me”). 
The background to this takkanah was caused by the socio- 
moral realities of the time, since the wife would invoke the aid 
of the gentile courts toward compelling her husband to grant 
her a get the effect whereof was to render such a divorce invalid 
in Jewish law as an unlawful get me’usseh (“coerced” get - i.e., 
not falling within one of the halakhically recognized cases 
of get by coercion, see *Divorce). The geonim consequently 
enacted that the case of ma‘us alai should also be included 
among the cases of lawful get by coercion. R. Tam negated 
the validity of this takkanah because, in his opinion, no au- 
thority had been carried over to the post-talmudic scholars to 
enact a takkanah serving to validate a get invalid according to 
talmudic halakhah, the post-talmudic legislative authority in 
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the area of family law being confined solely to the pecuniary 
aspects such as the manner of recovering the ketubbah and 
the like (Sefer ha-Yashar, Resp. no. 24). However, the major- 
ity of the other rishonim - including Nahmanides and Asher 
b. Jehiel - did not question the stated legislative authority in 
matters of marriage and divorce as a matter of principle. They 
held the geonim to have relied on the principle that a marriage 
is subject to the requirements of the halakhic scholars and the 
latter consented to annul a marriage on a plea of ma‘us alai 
(Resp. Rosh, 43:8). Yet the former too were opposed to apply- 
ing the above takkanah in their own times — but for different 
reasons. The special background giving rise to enactment of 
the takkanah by the geonim had ceased to exist, and its ap- 
plication had not spread among the majority of the Jewish 
people (Nov. Ramban (Rashba), Ket. 63; Resp. Rosh loc. cit.; 
cf. also Yad, Ishut 14:8). 


In Post-Geonic Times 

A material change in the historical reality of the Jewish dis- 
persion asserted itself from the tenth century onward. A Di- 
aspora had existed even in most ancient times, but there had 
always been one predominant Jewish center exercising spiri- 
tual hegemony over all the other centers of Jewish life. Its first 
location was Erez Israel. Afterward Babylonia enjoyed this 
standing until the close of the geonic period. The close of this 
period saw the decline of the Babylonian Jewish center with no 
other center assuming its predominant influence. Instead there 
had come into being, and there continued to develop, a num- 
ber of small centers existing and functioning alongside each 
other. Beside the North African Jewish centers there arose in 
the course of time centers of Jewish life in Spain, Germany, 
France, Italy, Turkey, the Balkan countries, Poland, Lithuania, 
and elsewhere. From time to time outstanding scholars were 
still able, by force of their personal standing and influence, to 
link one center with another or more, but there was no lon- 
ger one single center recognized by all the others as exercis- 
ing authoritative influence. This new historical reality found 
expression in different fields of Jewish life, also as regards the 
substantive nature of law-making in the halakhah. Whereas 
legislation until this time - whether in Erez Israel or in Baby- 
lonia — had enjoyed a national dimension as being applicable 
to the whole of the Jewish people, it was now to assume a local 
character and extend only to the particular center of activity 
of the halakhic scholar or court enacting the takkanah. This 
phenomenon is classically illustrated through the well-known 
takkanah of R. Gershom b. Judah (and see below), prohibit- 
ing polygamy (see *Bigamy), which although introducing a 
decisive change in Jewish family law was not accepted — until 
comparatively recent times - in a number of sizeable Oriental 
Jewish centers. The post-geonic enactments, despite their lo- 
cal character, nevertheless became, like the decree of R. Ger- 
shom, an integral part of the overall system of Jewish law. This 
body of local legislation is at the same time indicative of the 
vitality of Jewish law, of its sensitivity and adaptation to the 
changing needs of the place and hour. This too can be learned 
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from the enactment of R. Gershom, which was influenced by 
the prevailing conditions in Germany and the surrounding 
countries and the fact that in these countries polygamy was 
prohibited under the general law, whereas the prevailing con- 
ditions and outlook in the Muslim countries of the East were 
different, and there polygamy was a customary and lawful 
practice. Another material phenomenon in post-geonic Jew- 
ish legislation was the gradual consolidation of the view that 
the legal source of takkanah should not be resorted to in or- 
der to affect, in any manner contrary to the existing halakhah, 
the validity of a marriage or divorce. The already mentioned 
isolated opinions to this effect were reinforced, from the 14'* 
century onward, by numerous other opinions holding that 
the operation of the guiding principle stated by the amoraim 
(on marriage subject to rabbinical requirements and its retro- 
spective annulment) should be confined to the cases of its ap- 
plication in talmudic times. Also, this phenomenon is largely 
attributed to the fact that the takkanot of this period were of 
a local character, obliging only a limited and defined public, a 
fact fostering the apprehension that this sensitive area of Jew- 
ish family law might come to be governed by many different 
laws lacking in uniformity. 


Legislation in Different Centers 
Commencing from the 11" century it is possible to distinguish 
two main legislative directions in Jewish law: 

(a) legislation invested with halakhic authority, i.e., en- 
actments by the courts or halakhic scholars; and 

(b) legislation by the public, i.e., communal enactments 
(Takkanot ha-Kahal). 

Often there was close cooperation between the two leg- 
islative bodies - the halakhic scholars and the public - and 
many takkanot were jointly enacted by them. This was a natu- 
ral and understandable phenomenon considering that Jewry 
as a whole represented a traditional society which looked upon 
the halakhah as the supreme value governing its way of life. 

A brief outline of legislative activity on the part of the 
two stated bodies, acting either separately or in cooperation, 
is given below. 


(1) INGERMANY AND FRANCE. Among the earliest takkanot 
enacted in the above centers are those of the late 10- and early 
116-century German scholar, Rabbenu Gershom b. Judah - 
known as the “Light of the Exile” (Meor ha-Golah), because 
“he brought light to the eyes of the exile through his enact- 
ments.” To him are attributed many takkanot which have left a 
lasting imprint on Jewish law, particularly in the area of family 
law. Whether all the takkanot attributed to R. Gershom were 
in fact enacted by him is a matter of dispute among research 
scholars. The prevailing opinion is that at least two of these, 
both of substantive importance, were indeed enacted by him. 
One is the takkanah prohibiting a married man from taking 
another wife. In talmudic times it had already been hinted that 
polygamy was an undesirable phenomenon in Jewish life, and 
some scholars of this period even made the husband's right 
to take a second wife conditional on the consent of his first 
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wife. However, the prohibition of polygamy as a matter of law 
was first instituted by R. Gershom - on pain of ban, hence the 
Herem de-Rabbenu Gershom, by which name the takkanah is 
known. In so doing he put the stamp of monogamy on the 
Jewish family save, as already mentioned, in certain Oriental 
communities where the takkanah was not accepted. The sec- 
ond takkanah is that in which R. Gershom, contrary to the 
ancient halakhah, prohibited the husband from divorcing the 
wife against her will. 

Some time after R. Gershom’s death there were enacted 
various takkanot which are attributed to Rashi. Later, in the 
125 century, two great rabbinical conferences took place 
in Troyes, each headed by Rabbenu Tam (the first also by 
his brother, Samuel b. Meir (Rashbam)) - at which were en- 
acted important takkanot in different fields of Jewish law. 
At the commencement of the 13" century the outstanding 
scholars of the generation participated in a number of *syn- 
ods held in Germany at which were again promulgated tak- 
kanot on matters of basic principle in different areas of the 
law. These takkanot, known as the “Takkanot Shum” (0’1W = 
Speyer, Worms, Mainz), were accepted by all the Jewish com- 
munities of France and Germany, and later also by those of 
Poland and other Eastern European countries. Thereafter 
many more takkanot were enacted at various other synods, 
for instance, at Mainz toward the end of the 14'* century, and 
by individual scholars - among others Meir of Rothenburg 
and Perez of Corbeil in the 13"* century, Jacob Weil and Israel 
Bruna in the 15"* century, and others. Various takkanot were 
also enacted by the great synod at Frankfurt at the beginning 
of the 17" century, the last of its kind held in Germany. From 
then on Poland replaced Germany as the main center of Ash- 
kenazi Jewry. 


(2) IN SPAIN, ITALY, ETC. From the 11" to the 13‘ centuries 
legislative activity in the Spanish Jewish center was mainly ini- 
tiated by the outstanding contemporary scholars or by indi- 
vidual communities, and not - for various political and social 
reasons — at inter-regional or wider synods as with Ashkenazi 
Jewry (see Finkelstein, bibliography, pp. 99ff.). The takkanot 
thus enacted also laid down important matters of principle, 
and among others may be mentioned those of Toledo and 
Molina relating to family law. Toward the middle of the 14 
century numerous takkanot were adopted at a conference at- 
tended - apparently in Barcelona — by representatives of the 
communities in Aragon. A complete collection of takkanot 
resulted from a conference of Castilian communal represen- 
tatives held at Valladolid in 1432, initiated and headed by the 
Castilian court rabbi, Don Abraham Benveniste. The collec- 
tion is divided into five parts, approximately one-half consist- 
ing of takkanot having an important bearing on different legal 
matters. Extant too is a collection of takkanot of the Spanish 
exiles in Fez, North Africa, enacted during the period from 
the end of the 15 century until the end of the 17 century in 
connection with different aspects of Jewish law (the collection 
is to be found in Kerem Hamar, vol. 2). 
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In Italy many takkanot were enacted at different national 
Jewish conferences called during the 15" century (Forli, Flor- 
ence, etc.) and the 16 (Ferrara). Takkanot were also enacted 
in other smaller centers such as Crete (see Artom and Cassuto, 
bibliography), Corfu (see Finkelstein, bibliography, p. 96), 
and others. 


(3) IN POLAND, LITHUANIA, ETC. Toward the end of the 
16" century there came into being the Council of Four Lands 
(Vaad Arba Arazot; see *Councils of the Lands), the central 
communal and legislative body of the Polish Jewish center for 
some 200 years (for details, see Halpern, Pinkas, bibliogra- 
phy). The meetings of the council were attended by delegates 
and leading scholars representing the Jewish communities in 
each of the participating regions or lands. As such the Council 
was, among its other functions, the supreme legislative body 
of Jewish autonomy in Poland. 

The central body of Jewish autonomy in Lithuania was 
the Vaad Medinat Lita, from early in the 17" century. Whereas 
very few of the takkanot of the Polish council are extant, there 
has come down a full collection of takkanot of the Vaad Me- 
dinat Lita, covering the period from 1623 to 1761 and consti- 
tuting a detailed repository of laws and decisions embracing 
the different fields of Jewish law (see Dubnow, bibliography). 
A similar central body of Jewish autonomy, though of smaller 
scope compared with the other two, was that representing the 
Jewish communities of Moravia. This body too engaged in a 
ramified legislative activity of which there is extant a collection 
of takkanot over the period 1650-1748 (see Halpern, bibl.). 

Over and above the aforementioned central legislation, 
there was also legislative activity on the part of the local 
courts and individual communities (inter alia, the takkanot 
of the communities of Cracow, Nikolsburg (Mikulov), Tiktin 
(Tykocin), etc., see, e.g., M. Elon, Herut ha-Perat... (1964), 
280). Much of this great mass of material is scattered, and re- 
called in various ways, in the different branches of halakhic 
literature, particularly in the literature of the *responsa and 
in historical material. In this connection it may be mentioned 
that special attention to this matter is devoted in the indices to 
the responsa literature published by the Hebrew University’s 
Institute for Research in Jewish Law. 


Post-Geonic Legislation in Family Law 

(1) DIFFERENT BRANCHES OF THE LAW. The post-geonic 
legislative activity comprehended the civil law, family law 
and succession, administrative law, and evidence and proce- 
dure. There was also wide legislative activity, though in lesser 
measure, in criminal law, its scope having greatly depended 
on the measure of judicial autonomy enjoyed by the different 
communities in criminal matters. (For particulars of enact- 
ments in various branches of the law, see bibliography, and 
see under the relevant branch as enumerated in the article 
Mishpat Ivri.) 


(2) SPECIAL TREND IN FAMILY AND SUCCESSION LAW. Leg- 
islation in the area of family and succession law reflects a spe- 
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cial trend. On the one hand a very wide legislative activity 
is evidenced as regards the pecuniary aspects of these legal 
branches, including the enactment of takkanot contradicting 
existing law. On the other, scholars came to restrict authority 
to make enactments contradicting existing law on matters af- 
fecting the validity of a marriage or divorce. 

The position is illustrated in the following examples: ac- 
cording to talmudic law the husband inherits his wife's entire 
estate in preference to all other heirs. In answer to the pre- 
vailing social realities in different centers, the husband's rights 
to his deceased wife's estate were restricted in a long series 
of takkanot of Troyes. The “takkanot Shum” (see above) laid 
down that the property brought by the wife at the time of her 
marriage should be returned by her husband to the person 
who gave her the property, or to her heirs, in the event of her 
dying childless within a year of the marriage - if within the 
second year, the husband to return half of such property. In 
the Spanish takkanot, as expressed in the takkanot of Toledo 
and Molina, the husband’s right was restricted to one-half of 
the estate of his deceased wife, regardless of how long after the 
marriage she died, the other half to go to the children of the 
marriage — and if none, to the wife’s relatives. In dealing with 
the substance of these takkanot Simeon b. Zemah Duran held 
as follows; “By this takkanah the husband's right of inheri- 
tance, which is de-oraita, is infringed, yet they are entitled to 
do so for it is found that the scholars instituted the ketubbat 
banin dikhrin [Ket. 52b; see *Succession], so as to encourage 
a person to give to his daughter as to his son, and since it has 
been the custom to be generous in giving a dowry, they made 
the enactment infringing somewhat the husband’s right of in- 
heritance” (Tashbez 2:292). 

A different trend is evidenced as regards legislative au- 
thority to annul a marriage. By the commencement of the rab- 
binical period some scholars held that the principle, already 
mentioned, of the authority of the scholars of the talmudic pe- 
riod to annul a marriage should not be applied in relation to a 
marriage valid according to the talmudic law but not conform- 
ing to requirements laid down by the scholars in post-talmudic 
times: “if the rabbis (in the talmudic period) had authority to 
annul a marriage, we for our part have no authority to do so” 
(opinion of the Mainz scholars, see Raban (= Even ha-Ezer), 
part 3, p. 47; see also the opinion of R. Tam, above). However, 
the majority of the scholars held that the post-talmudic schol- 
ars also enjoyed such authority (opinion of the scholars of 
Worms and Speyer, see Raban, loc. cit., see also the opinions 
of Nahmanides and Asher b. Jehiel, under the Geonic Period, 
above). Later the opinion was expressed that while the au- 
thority of the post-talmudic scholars to annul a marriage was 
not the same as in the talmudic period, yet if the manner of 
celebrating a marriage be prescribed in a takkanah specially 
enacted for this purpose — for instance with a view to the pre- 
vention of deceit and bad faith, by requiring the presence of 
at least ten persons and the consent of the bride’s parents - in 
which it is expressly provided that a marriage not celebrated 
in the prescribed manner shall be invalid, then a marriage so 
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celebrated will be invalid (Resp. Rosh, 35:1-2; Resp. Rashba, vol. 
1, NOS. 551, 1162, 1185; Sefer Teshuvot ha-Rashba ha-Meyuhasot 
le-ha-Ramban, 125, 142). It was added that a marriage would 
be invalid not only when celebrated contrary to a takkanah of 
the court but also when contrary to a communal enactment 
(Rosh and Rashba, loc. cit.; Toledot Adam ve-Havvah, Havvah 
22:4). This was in fact the practice in different communities. 
Some 100 years after the above opinion was expressed, it was 
held by Isaac b. Sheshet Perfet that though this was the law in 
theory, “in practice I would tend toward greater stringency and 
because of the stringency of the matter I would not rely on my 
own authority alone to hold her unmarried without a prior get, 
but do so only if all the scholars of the regions consent thereto 
and share the responsibility” (Resp. Ribash, no. 399). This dis- 
tinction between the theoretical statement of the law and deci- 
sion in a practical case came increasingly to be accepted by the 
halakhic scholars (see, e.g., Resp. Yakhin u-Voaz, Pt. 2, no. 20). 
The halakhah was decided in this special way: “If a commu- 
nity has made assent and enacted that no person shall marry 
save in the presence of ten, or the like, and a person neverthe- 
less marries in transgression thereof — it is apprehended that 
his marriage is valid and the wife requires a get; even though 
the community may expressly have provided that the marriage 
shall be invalid and have nullified [ownership of] his money 
[i.e., with retrospective effect so that the kiddushin money was 
not that of the bridegroom and the marriage therefore invalid - 
see above], nevertheless it is necessary that the greatest strin- 
gency be applied in a practical case” (Rema, EH 28:21). After 
this ruling takkanot decreeing a marriage to be invalid unless 
celebrated in a prescribed manner were still enacted from time 
to time in the Oriental Jewish centers, but there too it was gen- 
erally decided that the marriage was not invalid. 

It appears that the development of the trend toward re- 
striction of legislative authority as regards marriage annul- 
ment is connected with the substantive nature of legislation 
in the post-geonic period. The fact that legislation had a mere 
local scope led to a proliferation of laws on the same legal 
subject, enacted by each Jewish center - and even commu- 
nity - acting independently of the others. In general this va- 
riety of laws created no insurmountable difficulties, and even 
greatly stimulated the development of the Jewish law rules 
of the *conflict of laws. The position was different, however, 
in the case of laws affecting matters of marriage and divorce. 
The possibility that a woman regarded in one place as mar- 
ried could be regarded elsewhere as unmarried - in terms 
of a local takkanah - entailed an inherent serious threat to 
the upholding of a uniform law in one of the most sensitive 
spheres of the halakhah, that of the eshet ish. The only way 
for its prevention was through a restriction of legislative au- 
thority in this area (see Resp. Ribash, loc. cit.; Resp. Maharam 
Alashkar, no. 48). 


Takkanot of the Chief Rabbinate of Erez Israel 


‘The spread of the Emancipation and the abrogation of Jewish 
judicial autonomy, from the end of the 18» century onward, 
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saw a sharp decline - almost to the point of complete cessa- 
tion — in the resort to the legal source of takkanah. This was 
a natural outcome of the new Jewish historical reality follow- 
ing on the Emancipation. Since the legislative function is a 
natural accompaniment to governmental organization and 
judicial autonomy, the loss of the one obviated the need for 
the other (see *Mishpat Ivri). 

A certain change took place as from the 1930s, coincid- 
ing with the establishment of the organizational institutions 
of the Jewish settlement in Erez Israel, notably the Chief Rab- 
binate Council. The Jewish judicial authority in matters of 
family and succession introduced a period of legislative ac- 
tivity on the part of the halakhic institutions. The Rabbinical 
Supreme Court of Appeal had been established in 1921. When 
it was later contended before this body that the halakhah did 
not allow for lodging an appeal against the judgment of a 
court, it was held that “the matter of an appeal has been ac- 
cepted as an enactment of the scholars, the validity whereof 
is as that of the law of our holy Torah” (opp, 71). In 1943 
procedural takkanot were enacted, most of them based on 
the halakhah and “some of them enacted by the Chief Rab- 
binate Council for the purpose of ordering procedure in 
the courts of Erez Israel and for the public good” (introduc- 
tory note to the takkanot). Thus payment of court fees was 
imposed in connection with litigation - contrary to the ex- 
isting halakhah. Similarly, the introduction of adoption as a 
legal institution represented an innovation in Jewish law (see 
*Adoption). Another important innovation introduced by tak- 
kanah was the engagement by the rabbinical courts to hold 
equal the rights of sons and daughters and those of husband 
and wife for purposes of intestate succession. In 1944 the fol- 
lowing three matters were enacted in different takkanot: the 
minimal amount of the ketubbah was increased “having re- 
gard to the standard of living in the yishuv and economic 
considerations”; the levir refusing to grant the widow of his 
deceased brother halizah was rendered obliged to maintain 
her until releasing her; the legal duty was imposed on the fa- 
ther to maintain his children until reaching the age of 15 — not 
merely until the age of six years as prescribed by talmudic 
law. Included in the matters laid down by takkanah in 1950 
was the prohibition against the marriage of a girl below the 
age of 16. The introductory remarks to the takkanot of 1944 
emphasize the twofold basis of their enactment, halakhic au- 
thority and the assent of the communities of the yishuv and 
their representatives. 

Since then there has been no further legislative activity 
on the part of the bearers of the halakhah in the State of Israel. 
This may be regarded as regrettable since there still remain 
diverse halakhic problems awaiting solution by means of the 
legal source of takkanah. There is particular need to give at- 
tention to a number of problems concerning the agunah and 
other cases involving hardship to women - among others, of 
the married woman whose husband is unable to give her a get 
on account of his mental illness and cases in which difficulties 
arise in connection with the granting of halizah. Solutions to 
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these problems are capable of being found through the enact- 
ment of takkanot leading to an annulment of marriage in spe- 
cial cases, in the manner and by virtue of the talmudic prin- 
ciple described above in some detail. The already mentioned 
threat of a proliferation of laws and lack of uniformity on a 
matter of great halakhic sensitivity, which inhibited past gen- 
erations from acting on the stated principle, has much abated 
in modern times in the light of the central spiritual standing 
which may be allocated to the halakhic authority in Israel in 
its relations with other centers of Jewry in the Diaspora. 


[Menachem Elon] 


Status of Knesset Legislation as Enactments for the 
Public Welfare 

In recent generations, halakhic authorities have occasionally 
expressed their opinion that laws legislated by the Israeli Par- 
liament (Knesset), may also be valid under Jewish Law, sub- 
ject to the fulfillment of certain necessary requirements, for 
example, that the legislation enhances public welfare, and is 
approved by a halakhic scholar (adam hashuv). Under these 
conditions, such Israeli legislation has standing similar to that 
of Takkanot ha-Kahal (enactments of the public) in Jewish law 
(see * Takkanot ha-Kahal). For example, Rabbi Ovadia Hadaya 
wrote in one of his responsa that a law of the Knesset — the 
Tenants Protection [Consolidated Version] Law, 5732 — 1972, 
promotes the welfare of protected tenants in Israel, and hence 
the legal arrangements it prescribes have the status of a Tak- 
kanat Kahal (public enactment) made for the public welfare 
(see Resp. Yaskil Avdi, Pt. 6, Hoshen Mishpat 8). This outlook 
found expression in a ruling of the Rabbinical Court of Ap- 
peals, cited in the Wiloszni decision of the Israeli Supreme 
Court. (HC 323/81 (App. 533/81) Wiloszni v. Rabbinical Court of 
Appeals et al, 36 (2) PD 733, 740). The Wiloszni case concerned 
a husband's petition to the High Court of Justice against a 
decision of the Rabbinical Court of Appeals, which the hus- 
band claimed contradicted the Tenants Protection [Consoli- 
dated Version] Law 5732 - 1972. In adjudicating the husband’s 
claim, Justice Elon focused on the statement of the Rabbini- 
cal Court whereby tenants protection legislation, “is given 
halakhic validity like any sitomta (i.e., customary practice) 
or massi’in al-kizatan (i.e., enforcement of communal enact- 
ment).” As such the Rabbinical Court of Appeals had taken 
the provisions of this law into account in its ruling (see *Mish- 
pat Ivri in the State of Israel). In his decision Justice Menachem 
Elon commented that the principles of this law could apply 
in Jewish law by virtue of their having been accepted as a 
custom, or because they have been accepted by the public as 
a binding norm, analogous to Takkanat Kahal. Justice Elon 
commented on the status of public legislation in Jewish law, 
and stated that by virtue of public legislation in Jewish law 
various laws from the Israeli legal system, in the fields of 
civil, criminal and public law, could become part of the sys- 
tem of rules of Jewish law with a similar status to that of Tak- 
kanot Kahal that are recognized by halakhic authorities (see 
also *Minhag). 
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Procedural Regulations in the Rabbinical Courts 

The legislation of the Council of the Chief Rabbinate of Israel 
and of the members of the Rabbinical Court of Appeals also 
finds expression in the Rules of Procedure for the Rabbini- 
cal Courts in Israel. The updated version of these regulations 
was enacted in 5773 — 1993, during the period of Chief Rab- 
bis Avraham Kahana-Shapira and Mordechai Eliyahu. These 
regulations prescribed arrangements for a number of issues, 
such as place of adjudication, summons of litigants, power of 
attorney to represent litigants in Rabbinical Courts, conduct 
of court sessions, testimony, oaths, non-appearance of litigants 
or witnesses, postponement, lien and temporary injunctions, 
compromise, ex parte proceedings, nullification of verdict and 
rehearing a case, appeals, divorce, confirmation of marriage 
and divorce, halizah, ameliorating the plight of aggunot, per- 
mission to marry a second wife, probate, estates, guardianship, 
endowments, adoption, conversion (See extensive discussion 
under *Practice and Procedure.) 


Legal Status of Women 

In 1951 the Knesset enacted the Woman's Equal Rights Law, 
5711 — 1951. In the amendment of the law in 2000, a number of 
significant new rules and principles were added. Under Sec- 
tion 1B, titled “Permitted Distinction and Affirmative Action,” 
the following situations will not be regarded as infringement 
of equality or prohibited discrimination: (1) distinction be- 
tween a man and a woman where the distinction is dictated 
by substantive differences between them, or the nature of the 
matter; (2) a directive or act intended to rectify prior or exist- 
ing discrimination, or a directive or act intended to promote 
women’s equality [...]. Section 6c, titled “Appropriately Rep- 
resentation” provides that all tenders and appointments in 
public bodies must give expression to the appropriate repre- 
sentation of woman. Section 6D titled “Equality in the Secu- 
rity Forces” states that all women who are candidates, or cur- 
rently in the Security forces, shall have a right equal to that of 
a man, to serve in any position...[...] The main purpose of 
this legislation was to ensure statutory anchorage of equality 
between men and women with regard to various legal rights 
and other matters. Some scholars held that the provisions of 
this law conform with the Jewish Law as it has evolved over 
the generations. They held that where contradictions between 
traditional Jewish Law and the needs of contemporary society 
still remain, the halakhic authorities are empowered to en- 
act appropriate takkanot to meet those needs. However, they 
argued that with respect to the contemporary imperative of 
equalizing woman's status, the Chief Rabbinate did not ade- 
quately respond to the situation and failed to enact detailed 
and comprehensive takkanot (see Menachem Elon, Jewish 
Law - History, Sources, Principles (1994), 1656-1657). These 
scholars likewise noted that Rabbi Abraham Isaac ha-Kohen 
Kook, the first chief rabbi of the Land of Israel, desired to see 
the continued creativity of Jewish law in the rabbinical courts, 
by utilizing two major legal sources that contributed to the de- 
velopment of the halakhah in every age: (1) midrash - in the 
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expanded sense of interpretation and application of traditional 
law to actual cases so that the law continues to develop, and 
as Rabbi Kook expressed it, “within the category of received 
laws,’ finding new legal solutions through the interpretation 
of existing law (see *Interpretation), and (2) takkanah, i.e., 
legislation, by which Jewish law meets the needs of new legal 
and social situations through the enactment of new laws that 
are added to existing law. These scholars held that the legisla- 
tive activities of the Council of the Chief Rabbinate and the 
Rabbinical Courts prior to the establishment of the State of 
Israel in the areas of judicial procedure and personal status 
(regarding which the government granted jurisdiction and en- 
forcement powers to these courts), yielded a number of cre- 
ative and positive results. However, even in these branches of 
the law creative development was sporadic, fragmentary, and 
overly cautious, and did not achieve the progress that might 
have been possible had the halakhic leaders fully exercised 
their authority and power to meet the needs of the time. Re- 
garding all other areas of Jewish law, particularly in the vari- 
ous branches of civil law, almost nothing was accomplished 
(ibid, Jewish Law, 1598). Justice Elon held that the refusal of 
the Rabbinate and the rabbinical courts to innovate in the 
field of equality of woman, and specifically with respect to 
spousal property relations, yielded unfortunate results in the 
Bavli case. (See HC 1000/92 Bavli v. Rabbinical Court of Ap- 
peals, 48(2) PD, 221; M. Elon, The Status of Woman (Tel Aviv, 
2005), 248-250). 


The Plight of the Agunah 

Numerous members of Israel’s parliament, the Knesset, looked 
to the Chief Rabbinate to exercise its traditional halakhic 
legislative authority by adopting, at its own initiative, ap- 
propriate takkanot to resolve a number of problems con- 
nected with the refusal of husbands to grant a divorce writ 
or that of the wives to accept such a writ (see *Agunah; cf. 
Menachem Elon, Jewish Law - History, Sources, Principles 
(1994), 1657-1658). Although these takkanot were not en- 
acted, the Chief Rabbinate did support Knesset legislation 
intended to ameliorate, insofar as possible, the plight of the 
refused spouse. 

The legal arrangement that applied until 1995 regard- 
ing the enforcement of divorce judgment in Israel is set forth 
in Section 6 of the Rabbinical Courts Jurisdiction (Marriage 
and Divorce), 5713 — 1953. The original wording of Section 6 
of the law was as follows: “Where a rabbinical court, by fi- 
nal judgment, has ordered that a husband be compelled to 
grant his wife a get or the wife to accept such a document 
from her husband, the district court may, upon expiration of 
six months from day of the making of order, on application 
of the Attorney General, compel compliance with the order 
by imprisonment.” This legislation was viewed as desirable in 
the writings of a number of leading halakhic authorities, inter 
alia Chief Rabbis Herzog and Yosef (see Rabbi Herzog’s letter 
in Z. Warhaftig, “Coercion To Grant a Divorce in Theory and 
in Practice,” in: Shenaton ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri, 3-4 (1977), 153; 
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174-175 (in Hebrew), and the responsum of Rabbi O. Yosef, 
Resp. Yabia Omer, vol. 3, Even ha-Ezer 20). 

The Rabbinical Courts Law (Enforcement of Divorce 
Judgments), 5755 - 1995, authorizes the rabbinical courts to is- 
sue a variety of restrictive orders against a recalcitrant spouse, 
including limitations on the following: (1) leaving the country; 
(2) obtaining an Israeli passport or transit pass, holding these 
travel documents or extending their validity; (3) obtaining, 
maintaining, or renewing a drivers license; (4) appointment 
or election to, or service, in an office regulated by law, or in 
an office in a supervised authority; (5) working in a profes- 
sion regulated by law, or legal operation of a business requir- 
ing a license or legal permit; (6) opening or maintaining a 
bank account or drawing checks from a bank account. It also 
included: (7) denying various privileges to a prison inmate; 
(8) imprisonment to compel compliance; (9) solitary confine- 
ment of a prison inmate. 

These restrictive orders were mentioned in Israeli leg- 
islation after consultation by the legislating organs in Israel 
with several prominent rabbis in Israel, including Chief Rab- 
bis Avraham Kahana-Shapira and Mordekhai Eliyahu. They 
are, in essence, an attempt to implement in Israel the princi- 
ples first suggested by Rabbenu Tam, who held that in suitable 
circumstances isolating measures (harhakot) be implemented 
against a recalcitrant spouse (see Sefer ha- Yashar, Responsa, 
24). The draft law that preceded enactment of the Rabbinical 
Courts Law (enforcement of Divorce Judgments), 5755 - 1995, 
explicitly noted that the law was aimed at harnessing a ha- 
lakhic tool - Rabbenu Tam’s harhakot - in order to alleviate 
the plight of a spouse who was refused a get. (See the explana- 
tion of the goal of the Draft Bill: Legislative Proposals of the 
State of Israel - 5754, no. 2281, p. 493.) 

[Yehiel Kaplan (2"4 ed.)] 
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rely on Version A in order to make sense of Version B. This 
complex history of composition and transmission was noted 
by Schechter, the first editor of both versions, but was subse- 
quently played down in research. Kister has strongly empha- 
sized that both Version a and Version B are post-talmudic 
works, although there are certainly ancient elements in the 
traditions included in them. 

The textual transmission of Avot de-Rabbi Nathan is 
also problematic. According to Kister, the textual witnesses 
(manuscripts and testimonia of ARN in the writings of me- 
dieval rabbinic authorities) of Version a fall into two princi- 
pal branches, but often the original reading is contained in 
neither of them. An acquaintance with the two textual fami- 
lies, however, enables one in many cases to suggest, through 
cautious philological analysis, what the original reading 
might have been. An early genizah fragment (9"* century?) of 
Version A seems not to represent an entirely new branch 
of that version, as suggested by some scholars, but rather 
a secondary text which attempted to reckon with textual de- 
fects found in the manuscript from which it was copied, de- 
fects that occur in later manuscripts of Version A (Kister). 
Only a few manuscripts of Version B survive, most of them 
stemming from a single, rather late, medieval copy. Errors 
in this manuscript cannot often be corrected without con- 
jecture. 

Current research into ARN owes much to S.Z. Schechter, 
who published the two versions, with variae lectiones, notes, 
and a general introduction. Schechter’s edition was a pioneer- 
ing philological achievement in his time. Although it does not 
conform to the prevailing standards of modern philology, his 
notes are of durable importance for the student. A synopsis, 
and eventually also a new critical edition, are being prepared 
for publication by Menahem Kister. 
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[Menahem Kister (2™4 ed.)] 


AVOT NEZIKIN (Heb. 7?77°1] Nay; lit. “Fathers of Damage”), 
the classification of *torts. Certain passages in the Pentateuch 
(Ex. 21-22) have been expounded in the Talmud to form the 
basis on which tortious liability in Jewish law can be clas- 
sified. The Mishnah (BK 1, 1) classifies the tort-feasors into 
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four categories: ox, pit, grazing, fire. Basically, three sources 
of common danger - (1) animals, (2) pits, and (3) fire - have 
been developed as the principal categories of the talmudic 
law of torts. 


1) Animals 

The Talmud distinguishes between two kinds of damage that 
an animal can cause — habitual or common damage, termed 
shen, (Heb. JW, “a tooth”) and regel (Heb. 297, “a foot”); and 
unusual or uncommon damage, termed keren (Heb. [17 “a 
horn”). These terms are derived from instances of damage by 
animals referred to in the Torah (ibid.). 

(a) SHEN AND REGEL: the former refers to acts of dam- 
age caused by an animal while grazing, while the latter refers 
to acts of damage caused by an animal while walking, i-e., both 
occurring during the course of an animal’s normal activities. 
The fact that shen and regel torts result from an animal's nor- 
mal activities distinguishes them from keren — the abnormal, 
unexpected act of an animal, such as goring, biting, or kick- 
ing. In cases of shen and regel damage is presumed to be fore- 
seeable and the owner is therefore required to take suitable 
precautions, and, if negligent, is held fully liable for the dam- 
age caused. However, such liability is limited in that it attaches 
only when the damage is caused on the premises of the injured 
party or in any other place not commonly frequented by the 
animal. When the damage occurs on the owner's premises, 
or in the public domain, or in any other place commonly fre- 
quented by animals, the owner is exempt from shen or regel 
liability on the grounds that he is entitled to expect that the in- 
jured party would take reasonable precautions to protect him- 
self against such foreseeable risks. Furthermore, the owner is 
also exempt from liability where the damage occurs in a place 
which neither the animal nor the injured party commonly fre- 
quent, since the presence of either of them there (especially 
the injured party) was not foreseeable (BK, 14a). 

(b) KEREN: this term covers an animal's unexpected, vi- 
cious acts; i.e., goring, biting, or kicking, as mentioned above. 
The ox was the popular beast of burden and thus was fre- 
quently encountered in public places. Its nature and propen- 
sities made it a common cause of damage and the term keren 
was extended to include all the unforeseeable acts of an ani- 
mal. Unlike shen and regel acts, keren damage is not the re- 
sult of an animal's normal behavior, and since it is accordingly 
unforeseeable the owner cannot be accused of negligence. On 
the other hand, keren is not so uncommon as to exclude neg- 
ligence altogether and exempt the owner from liability en- 
tirely. In fact, keren was deemed to be midway between neg- 
ligence and inevitable accident and the authorities differed as 
to whether it should be included as a tort of negligence or not. 
Whatever the viewpoint adopted, however, all agreed that the 
owner should be liable for half the cost of the damage caused - 
this being regarded according to the accepted opinion as a fine 
to encourage the owner to take greater care in preventing his 
animal from causing even unusual (keren) damage. The owner 
is exempt from all liability, however, where the injury caused 
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TAKKANOT HA-KAHAL (Heb. 9377 NiiPN). 

Legal Aspects 

THE CONCEPT. The Takkanot ha-Kahal embrace that part of 
legislation in Jewish law which is enacted by the public or its 
representatives in contradistinction to the takkanot enacted 
by a halakhic authority, i.e., by the court and halakhic scholars 
(see *Iakkanot). The enactment of legislation by the public is 
already to be found in ancient halakhah. Thus it was stated that 
the benei ha-ir (“townspeople”) have authority to pass enact- 
ments obliging all residents of their town in matters such as 
the prices of commodities, weights and measures, and labor- 
er’s wages, and to impose fines on those transgressing their 
enactments (Tosef. BM 11: 23; BB 8b). The same sources (Tosef. 
BM 11:24-26) disclose that legislative authority was entrusted 
also to more restricted bodies, such as various artisans and 
traders’ associations within the town, such regulations oblig- 
ing only the members of the particular association. 

For as long as a single Jewish center — first Erez Israel and 
later the Babylonian Jewish center — exercised hegemony over 
the entire Diaspora, there was little legislative activity of a lo- 
cal nature, both from the aspect of quantity and in the degree 
of authority carried. The great impetus to legislation by the 
public came at the end of the tenth century with the emerging 
stature of the Jewish community. The community enjoyed a 
substantial degree of autonomy. It had its own internal govern- 
ing bodies, saw to the social and educational needs of its mem- 
bers, maintained a bet din possessing jurisdiction in the areas 
of civil, administrative, and ritual law, and to some extent also 
criminal jurisdiction. It also imposed and collected taxes, both 
to satisfy the fiscal demands of the ruling power and to finance 
communal services. The legal order governing the fulfillment of 
these manifold tasks was in large measure derived through the 
enactment of takkanot by the community. To ensure that the 
communal enactments be capable of fulfilling their envisaged 
objectives, the halakhic scholars saw the need to found these 
takkanot on principles belonging to the sphere of the public law 
and, from the aspect of their legal validity, to free them from 
the requirements and restrictions found in the private law. In 
consequence the scholars evolved basic principles in the area of 
Jewish public law constituting an impressive part of their wide 
legal creativity in this field, against the background of the social 
and economic realities of Jewish autonomy (see *Mishpat Ivri; 
*Public Authority; *Zakkanot; *Taxation; *Hekdesh). 


SOURCE OF AUTHORITY. The earliest manifestations of non- 
halakhic legislative authority are to be found in the powers 
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vested in the king (see Mishpat Ivri) and in the already men- 
tioned benei ha-ir. The authority of the community to make 
enactments was substantiated by the scholars thus: “In respect 
of each and every public the position is that the individuals 
are subject to the majority, and according to the latter they 
must conduct themselves in all their affairs; and they [ie., 
the majority] stand in the same relationship to the people of 
their town as the people of Israel to the great bet din or the 
king” (Resp. Rashba, vol. 3, no. 411; also vol. 1, no 729; vol. 5, 
no. 126, et al.). It was held that just as the court is competent 
to enact takkanot in the area of civil and criminal law, even 
though their content contradict a particular rule of the hala- 
khah, so the community too is competent to make enactments 
in these areas, even though contrary to existing law (Resp. R. 
Gershom Meor ha-Golah, ed. Eidelberg, no. 67; Responsum 
of Joseph Tov Elem quoted in Resp. Maharam of Rothenburg, 
ed. Lemberg, no. 423; idem, ed. Berlin, no. 220, p. 37; idem, ed. 
Prague, no. 368; Resp. Rashba, vol. 4, no. 311; Resp. Rosh, 101:1; 
Resp. Yakhin u-Voaz, pt. 2, no. 2). Sometimes the scholars are 
found to have employed the expression hefker zibbur hefker, 
as an alternative parallel to the rule of hefker bet din hefker, in 
terms whereof legislative authority is conferred on the courts 
and halakhic scholars (see *Iakkanot; Resp. Rashba, vol. 4, no. 
142; Resp. Ribash, no. 399). This parallel between the public 
and the court was not, however, meant to have application to 
legislative authority in matters of ritual prohibitions and per- 
missions. In this area the community has no authority to en- 
act a takkanah contradicting the halakhah (Resp. Rashba, vol. 
3, no. 411; Tashbez, 2:132 and 239). Here the community was 
likened to the individual. Just as the individual may contract 
out of the law of the Torah in matters of the civil law (mamon) 
but not in those of ritual prohibition (see *Contract), so the 
community cannot make an enactment which is contrary to 
the law of the Torah on a matter of ritual prohibition, legisla- 
tive authority on matters of the latter kind being entrusted to 
the halakhic scholars alone (Resp. Ribash, no. 305). 


MAJORITY AND MINORITY. From 11''-century responsa it 
may be gathered that at that time communal enactments were 
passed by the majority of the community, thereupon bind- 
ing also the minority opposed to their passage (Resp. Rif, ed. 
Leiter, no. 13; idem, ed. Biadnowitz, no. 85; Responsum of Jo- 
seph Tov Elem, quoted in Resp. Maharam of Rothenburg, ed. 
Lemberg, no. 423). In the 12** century Rabbenu Tam held that 
the majority was not empowered to impose a takkanah on the 
minority opposed thereto and only after the latter’s acceptance 
of it - expressly or by implication - could the majority compel 
the individual by fine and punishment to compliance there- 
with (Mordekhai, BK no. 179 and BB no. 480; Resp. Maharam 
of Rothenburg, ed. Cremona, no. 230; Teshuvot Maimuniyyot, 
Shofetim, no. 10). This view was not accepted by the majority 
of the scholars (Resp. Hayyim Or Zaru’a, no. 222; Mordekhai, 
BB no. 482; Resp. Rashba, vol. 2, no. 279; vol. 5, nos. 270, 242; 
Resp. Reem, no. 57). Some of the scholars distinguished be- 
tween takkanot of the community enacted by majority opin- 
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ion and the takkanot of professional associations, for which 
the consent of all members was required. This distinction 
was explained on the ground that the latter associations in- 
volved only a restricted public not having the responsibility of 
a community, and because of the serious likelihood that the 
professional interests of the minority might be prejudiced by 
the majority (Nov. Ramban, BBga; Beit Yosef, Tur HM 231:30; 
Sh. Ar., HM 231:28; Lehem Rav, no. 216). The doctrine that the 
majority prevails derives from the exegesis of the words aharei 
rabbim lehatot (“to follow a multitude”) in Exodus 23:2 (see 
*Majority Rule). In talmudic halakhah the above passage is in- 
terpreted in relation both to a majority judgment of the court 
(Sanh. 2a-3b) and to a majority as a matter of legal presump- 
tion (Hul. 11a). From neither case can it be deduced that the 
majority of the public may impose its enactment on the op- 
posing minority. The scholars did, however, conclude that “in 
respect of a matter concerning the public the Torah enjoined 
to follow a multitude and in any matter assented to by the 
public the majority is followed and the individuals must up- 
hold all that is assented to by the majority” (Resp. Rosh. 6:5). 
This wide interpretation was held to be a matter of practical 
necessity “because if it were not so and the minority had the 
power to set aside the assent of the majority, the community 
would never agree on anything... for when would the com- 
munity ever be in unanimous agreement?” (Resp. Rosh, 6:5, 7; 
see also Kol Bo, no. 142). It was similarly decided by a majority 
of the scholars that a takkanah enacted by majority opinion 
also binds the minority, even though it has not participated in 
the enactment of the takkanah, since those absent at the time 
thereof are deemed to have implicitly consented to it and be- 
cause such is the accepted custom (Resp. Mabit 1:264; Mishpat 
Shalom, no. 231, letter Vav and references there quoted). Here 
again the explanation was given that “they must perforce bow 
to the majority and bear the burden of its enactment, for oth- 
erwise no room would be left for applying the rule, to follow a 
multitude, if those who dissent were to absent themselves [at 
the time of enactment of the takkanah]... a possibility that rea- 
son rejects” (Resp. Abraham Alegre, HM no. 5; see also Resp. 
Ribash, no. 249; Resp. Hatam Sofer, HM no. 116). 


THE ROLE OF THE COMMUNAL REPRESENTATIVES. The 
Jewish community was headed by its duly appointed or elected 
representatives, called by various names such as tovei ha-ir 
(lit. “good citizens”), parnasim, and so on, and sometimes 
also shivat tovei ha-ir (lit. “seven good citizens”) - a concept 
already known in talmudic times (Meg. 26a; see also Jos., Ant., 
4:214) — although their number varied from time to time. The 
tovei ha-ir were required to be “... persons chosen not on ac- 
count of wisdom, wealth or honor, but simply... persons sent 
by the public to be in charge of public matters” (Resp. Rashba, 
vol. 1, no. 617; see also *Public Authority; *Taxation). Some 
scholars held it necessary that the enactment of takkanot by 
the tovei ha-ir take place in the presence of the public as the 
only means of ensuring their enactment with the consent of 
a majority of the local public (Mordekhai, BB no. 480). How- 
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ever, the majority of the scholars took the view that public 
representatives chosen to be in charge of all public matters 
are deemed to represent a majority of the public, “by virtue 
of being sent by the majority of the public which has elected 
them,” and therefore may enact takkanot in the public ab- 
sence (Rashba, loc. cit.; Resp. Mabbit, 1:84); but representa- 
tives chosen for limited purposes only cannot always be said 
to represent the majority and their enactments must be made 
in the public presence. 


SCOPE OF THE TAKKANOT. A problem facing the halakhic 
scholars was how to invest the communal enactments with the 
legal efficacy to bind also the classes of persons incapacitated 
by the rules of the private law from being party to a legal ob- 
ligation - such as minors and those yet to be born - efficacy 
without which the takkanot would have little practical value. 
The solution was found through an assimilation of the tak- 
kanot to the case of customs on various matters instituted by 
past generations (e.g., concerning festivals, fasts, etc.) - the 
observance whereof is enjoined also on sons, i.e., succeed- 
ing generations (Pes. 50b) since “the fathers are the source of 
their children” (Resp. Rashba, vol. 3, no. 411; Resp. Ribash, no. 
399). The matter was also substantiated with the aid of other 
analogies from the laws of the oath, and so on (Rashba and 
Ribash, loc. cit.; see also Resp. Maharam Alashkar, no. 49; 
Tashbez 2:132). At the root of these analogies lay the convic- 
tion that the orderly operation of communal enactments de- 
manded their general applicability and continuity, “for if not 
so... it would become necessary to renew them daily since ev- 
ery day there are minors who reach their majority, and that is 
an unacceptable matter” (Ribash, loc. cit.). So too it was held 
that those taking up residence in a particular community are 
subject to all its existing communal enactments, since “they 
are deemed to have expressly taken upon themselves all the 
enactments of that town... when coming to live there, hence 
they are the same as the other townspeople and embraced by 
their takkanot” (Ribash, loc. cit.). The stated three factors — the 
rule that in enacting a takkanah the majority also binds the 
minority opposed thereto, investment of the communal rep- 
resentatives with legislative authority, and investment of the 
communal enactments with validity even in relation to per- 
sons lacking in legal capacity — jointly operated to confer fully 
on the communal enactments the standing of norms of the 
public law just as legislation is part of the public law in other 
legal systems. Consequently the validity of the communal 
enactments was not measured by the standards and require- 
ments applying to a matter of the private law. 


HALAKHAH AND THE TAKKANOT HA-KAHAL. The com- 
munal enactments share the general objective of all other 
takkanot - to add a directive in answer to a problem which 
finds no solution in the halakhah, or to sanction a departure 
from the halakhah when dictated by the needs of the hour (see 
*Takkanot). The halakhic scholars endowed communal enact- 
ments with full legal sanction, whether these added to existing 
halakhah or provided contrary thereto. Reference to the hal- 
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akhic sources, particularly the responsa literature, will reveal 
a most extensive range of directives on matters of the civil as 
well as criminal law, laid down in communal enactment, and 
accepted even when contrary to the halakhah on such mat- 
ters. The following are a few examples (others are mentioned 
above, s.v. under the heading Source of Authority). 

In matters affecting communal property, or other public 
matters, such as taxation, charitable endowment, and so on, 
communal enactments made provision, contrary to talmudic 
halakhah, for admitting also the testimony of witnesses resid- 
ing within the community concerned. This applied notwith- 
standing the fact of their own pecuniary interest in the matter 
since, for instance, the tax exemption of one member of the 
community served to increase the burden on his fellows, and 
despite the frequent fact of their kinship with the litigants, on 
account of communal intermarriage (Resp. Rashba, vol. 5, nos. 
184 and 286; vol. 6, no. 7; Resp.Rosh, 5:4). This legal situation 
was accepted as halakhah in the codes (Sh. Ar., HM 7:12, 37:22; 
see also *Taxation). 

In different communities takkanot were enacted whereby 
the signature of the town scribe on various kinds of deeds was 
imparted the same efficacy as the signature of two competent 
witnesses. Such enactments were designed to prevent a num- 
ber of possible complications, among others the impossibility 
of verifying deeds on account of the death, or absence abroad, 
of the witnesses thereto. Deeds signed by the town scribe were 
held fully valid, since “the public is entitled to assent [i.e., en- 
act] in any wise on a matter pertaining to the civil law [ma- 
mon], and it is accepted and valid as if it were an absolute law, 
for the duly given assent of the public on a matter renders it 
law” (Sefer Teshuvot ha-Rashba ha-Meyuhasot le-ha-Ramban, 
no. 65; Resp. Rashba, vol. 3, no. 438). The possibility of illiter- 
acy on the part of a witness was the background to communal 
enactments which laid down that the town scribe could sign 
in the name of a witness, on the latter’s instructions (Resp. 
Rashba, vol. 2, no. 111; see also vol. 4, no. 199). 

Another communal enactment made provision for the 
court to proclaim a specified period within which any inter- 
ested party could submit his claims in respect of a particular 
asset put up for sale, failing which he would forfeit his rights 
to such property. This takkanah was required to ensure the 
more efficient transaction of business. Although amounting 
to a departure from the law - since no support is found in the 
halakhah for the proposition that a person should forfeit his 
rights on account of failure to lodge his claims thereto within 
a specified period (see *Limitation of Actions) — it was nev- 
ertheless held valid because “an enactment of the commu- 
nity sets aside the halakhah, for the townspeople are entitled 
to stipulate among themselves as they please” (Resp. Rashba, 
vol. 4, no. 260). Many examples of communal enactments of 
this kind are to be found in the area of tax law (see *Taxation), 
and the laws concerning the legal standing of a public author- 
ity and its relationships with its employees and the commu- 
nity in general (see Public *Authority). They are also found in 
the laws pertaining to the administration of consecrated and 
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other public property (see *Hekdesh). These legal branches 
developed particularly from the tenth century onward in the 
different Jewish centers, and communal enactments provided 
the answer to many of the legal problems arising in connec- 
tion therewith. 


TAKKANOT HA-KAHAL AND HALAKHIC AUTHORITY. That 
communal enactments whose contents contradicted the hala- 
khah could be laid down with a large measure of indepen- 
dence, as already described, held out the possibility that these 
enactments might become divorced from the living body of 
the halakhah. On the surface, there existed the likelihood that 
the legal directives originating from communal enactments 
might, if uncontrolled, evolve into a legal system parallel to 
the halakhic legal system, leading inevitably to the exclu- 
sion of the former directives from the regular framework of 
the halakhic system. This threat was countered through the 
development in Jewish law of a number of safeguards serv- 
ing to link the communal enactments to halakhic authority. 
These safeguards were not calculated to prejudice the com- 
munity’s legislative independence as regards the possibility 
that its enactments might conflict with one or other rule of 
the halakhah, yet they served to subjugate such enactments to 
the spirit and objective of the overall halakhic system. There 
were three such safeguards, each of which is outlined below, 
one functioning prior to the enactment of a takkanah and the 
other two thereafter. 


APPROVAL BY “A DISTINGUISHED PERSON.” ‘The first safe- 
guard, accepted by the majority of the halakhic scholars, was 
the need for a takkanah to be approved - prior to its enact- 
ment - by “a distinguished person” (adam hashuv) residing 
within the community concerned. The need for such approval 
was designed to ensure the halakhic scholars some measure 
of control, even if qualified, over the communal enactments 
(see below). Support for the need for a distinguished person's 
approval was found in the talmudic law pertaining to the 
enactment of a takkanah by a professional association. The 
butchers of a certain town made a takkanah to regulate their 
workdays in a particular manner, enforceable by imposition 
of a fine in the form of tearing the hide of the animal slaugh- 
tered by the offending butcher. In a case where this punish- 
ment was carried out, the offending butcher instituted an 
action against his fellows to recover compensation for the 
damages resulting therefrom. His claim was upheld by Rava 
on the ground that there was present a distinguished person in 
that town but no approval of the regulation had been obtained 
from him, and it was therefore invalid (BB 9a). Some of the 
scholars held the need for the aforesaid approval, apparently 
innovated by the amoraim, to exist only with reference to a 
takkanah enacted by a restricted section of the public, such 
as a professional association, this for the reason of prevent- 
ing the adoption of resolutions calculated to cause loss to the 
consumer public, and so on (Nov. Ramban, BB ga; Nov. Ran, 
BB loc. cit., Resp. Ribash, no. 399; Resp. Maharam Alashkar, 
no. 49). However, the majority of the scholars took the view 
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that the stated approval must be also obtained in respect of 
communal enactments, since the fact of such approval would 
serve to stress the link between the takkanah and halakhic 
authority, and the halakhah was decided accordingly (Resp. 
Rashba, vol. 1, no. 26; vol. 4, no. 185; Piskei ha-Rosh, BB 1:33; 
Sh. Ar., HM 231: 28 - Rema, Sma and Siftei Kohen, ad loc.). 
Presumably this safeguard was actually practiced in the dif- 
ferent Jewish communities, and sometimes a special direc- 
tive on the matter is to be found in the body of a takkanot col- 
lection (see, e.g., J. Halpern (ed.), Takkanot Medinat Mehrin, 
NOS. 176, 286, 335). There are, however, also references to the 
fact that certain communities (see, e.g., Resp. Maharalbah, 
no. 99), and even a representative body such as the *Council 
of Four Lands (see Resp. Bah Hadashot, no. 63), did not con- 
sistently observe the need to obtain the approval of a distin- 
guished person to their takkanot. The halakhic scholars were 
at pains to convince the communal leaders of this need (see 
Resp. Maharalbah, no. 99 and Resp. Bah Hadashot, no. 3). Yet 
at the commencement of the 19" century it was still held by 
Moses *Sofer that the stated approval was a requirement not 
of the strict law but of the custom followed by the communi- 
ties (Resp. Hatam Sofer, HM 116). 

Different opinions were expressed as regards the attri- 
butes of “a distinguished person” from whom approval of a 
takkanah must be obtained. One opinion held that he may be 
either a talmid hakham (“scholar”) or a parnas appointed by 
the community, and the presence of either in the town serves 
to withhold validity from a takkanah until his approval thereof 
can be obtained (Resp. Rashba, vol. 4, no. 185, et al.). Accord- 
ing to another opinion, “a distinguished person” is “a talmid 
hakham who is also in charge of the public” (opinion of Ibn 
Migash, quoted in Shitah Mekubbezet, BB 9a and in Resp. 
Rashba, vol. 5, no. 125) — i.e., a person who combined in him- 
self the qualities both of being a learned scholar and of having 
been accepted as a leader of the public. This opinion was ac- 
cepted by a majority of the halakhic scholars who interpreted 
“a distinguished person” thus: “a distinguished scholar able 
to order the affairs of the community concerned and help its 
inhabitants to prosper in their ways” (Yad, Mekhirah 14:11); 
“a learned scholar and leader” responsible for public affairs 
(Piskei ha-Rosh, BB 1:33; Tur HM 231:30; Sh. Ar, HM 231:28). 
Thus if locally there be present no person blessed with both 
these qualities, then the communal enactment should be fully 
valid even without the approval of a distinguished person (Yad 
Ramah, BB 9b, no. 103; Maggid Mishneh, Mekhirah 14:11). 


PRINCIPLES OF JUSTICE AND EQUITY. The decisive factor 
in the integration of communal enactments within the overall 
framework of Jewish law has been the supervisory authority 
exercised by the halakhic scholars so as to ensure that the en- 
actments, even when contradicting the contents of a specific 
halakhic directive, should not depart from the general prin- 
ciples of justice and equity underlying the entire Jewish legal 
system. These substantive principles served as the common 
basis of the halakhah and of the communal enactments, the 
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zealous preservation of these principles ensuring that the latter 
become an integral part of the overall Jewish legal system. 

These principles find expression in various ways. Thus, 
for instance, Solomon b. Abraham *Adret stated with reference 
to a particular communal enactment, “if it is a matter which 
makes no fence to the law and brings no real good, then even 
if it was instituted by the representatives and leaders of the 
public - the public will not need to act in accordance with 
their wishes” (Resp. vol. 7, no. 108; also vol. 5, no. 287 and vol. 7, 
no. 340). In another case the communal leaders enacted a tak- 
kanah serving to enjoin a member of the community from ob- 
taining the ruling power’s permission to continue his duties 
or supervising against the commission of various offenses; a 
sector of the public objected to the takkanah as opening the 
door to moral laxity on the part of the public. In his respon- 
sum on the matter, Adret held that the takkanah would have 
been valid if it had made provision for the position itself to 
remain but prescribed its entrustment to someone else; how- 
ever, since the takkanah purported to abolish entirely a posi- 
tion of such vital nature, it had to be regarded as of no effect; 
“and even if the takkanah was enacted by the people respon- 
sible for most of the needs of the public, yet the fact is that 
they have to make enactments which enable the community 
to uphold and not breach the law, and they may not breach 
the fences of the Torah” (Resp., vol. 2, no. 279). Just as it is 
forbidden that a takkanah should contain anything tending 
to encourage moral laxity on the part of the public, so it is 
forbidden that a takkanah should be unduly onerous - even 
though it serves a laudable purpose and remedies a particu- 
lar situation; hence, according to Adret, in the same way as 
there had been laid down the principle that a takkanah of the 
halakhic scholars must not be imposed on the public unless 
the majority is able to abide thereby (Av. Zar. 36a; see *Tak- 
kanot), so too the community may not enact a takkanah by 
which the majority of its members is unable to abide (loc. cit.; 
also vol. 7, no. 108). 

A material principle guarded by the halakhic scholars 
with the utmost care was that ensuring the right of the mi- 
nority in general, and of the individual in particular, not to 
be prejudiced by the majority in arbitrary manner and with- 
out justifiable cause. In several centers it happened that the 
community sought to enact a takkanah purporting to impose 
tax on a local resident in respect of his property situated else- 
where, thereby rendering him liable for double taxation since 
he was also liable for tax at the place of situation of his prop- 
erty. In this regard it was held by Adret that it was not within 
the power of the minority to make an enactment - notwith- 
standing the consent thereto of the majority - imposing an 
obligation that involved a “robbing” (gezel) of the individ- 
ual, which would be the inevitable but unacceptable result of 
the individual having to pay tax twice on the same property 
(Resp., vol. 1, no. 78; vol. 5, no. 178; Resp. Maharam of Rothen- 
burg, ed. Prague, no. 106; see in detail under *Taxation). A like 
conclusion was stated by Isserles in unambiguous manner: “It 
is an accepted matter that the tovei ha-ir are not authorized 
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to deal high-handedly with the individuals, nor may the ma- 
jority forcefully dispossess [lit. “rob”] the individual... since 
the townspeople have no power to make enactments except 
as conferred on them by law; but to do as they please, that 
is something that never was nor ever will be!” (Resp. Rema, 
no. 73). There was also applied to communal enactments the 
principle that they must apply equally to all and not single out 
particular persons (Shaarei Zedek, no. 16, p. 57a). The rule was 
formulated that a takkanah is valid when two conditions are 
fulfilled: it must be “a takkanah [i.e., to mend matters] for the 
public, and it must apply equally to all” (Nov. Ritba, Av. Zar. 
36b; cf. the principle of equality before the law in relation to 
the doctrine of *dina de-malkhuta dina; see *Mishpat Ivri). 

The requirement that legislation accord with the princi- 
ples of justice and equity led to the observance of the further 
rule that the provisions of communal enactments should only 
be made to take effect from the time of their enactment on- 
ward, and not retroactively to any earlier period. There was 
frequent application of this rule in relation to tax laws (see, 
e.g., Resp. Ribash, no. 477; see also *Taxation), and also in 
other legal fields (see, e.g., Zikhron Yehudah, no. 78). 


INTERPRETATION OF TAKKANOT HA-KAHAL. ‘The third 
factor which safeguarded the integration of communal enact- 
ments into the overall Jewish legal system was the fact that the 
authoritative interpretation of these enactments was usually 
entrusted to the same body or persons who interpreted the 
rules of the halakhah in general, namely the competent hal- 
akhic scholars. In their interpretative activities the latter relied 
on the different Jewish law rules of interpretation, and exam- 
ined the content and formulation of a takkanah before them by 
analogy to the talmudic halakhah and codificatory literature. 
In consequence the integration of the communal enactments 
into Jewish law was affected not only as regards subject matter 
but also from the literary aspect, as expressed in the responsa 
literature. For particulars, see *Interpretation. 


TAKKANOT HA-KAHAL AND THE JEWISH LEGAL SYSTEM. 
The phenomenon of a community enacting a takkanah which 
remained subject to halakhic scrutiny and became integrated 
with the halakhah, even though it did not always accord with 
one or another rule of the halakhah itself, is understandable 
and in keeping with the image of Jewish society until the com- 
ing of the Emancipation at the end of the 18 century. Both the 
community and the bearers of the halakhah acknowledged the 
existence of a single ultimate and guiding value - the authority 
of the Torah and the halakhah. The communal leaders never 
regarded their enactments as a means of undermining or evad- 
ing in any way the sanctity of the halakhah. On the contrary, 
they saw their enactment as a special means - adapted to the 
needs of their time and place - toward modeling public and 
private life in their community on the principles, objectives, 
and spirit of Jewish law. These enactments not only constituted 
a means of ordering -— within the wider framework of the hala- 
khah - special legal problems arising from particular social 
and economic trends in the different periods and centers of 
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the Jewish dispersion. They also served toward the evolution 
of basic principles pertaining to the modes of legislation by a 
Jewish public in accordance with Jewish law, and toward the 
development and crystallization of principles of justice and 
equity, of safeguarding minority rights, and equality before 
the law, as well as other principles to which the communal 
enactments were required to conform. For further general 
details see *Takkanot. 

[Menachem Elon] 
Historical Aspects 
In the Middle Ages and early modern times the term takkanah 
denoted both a constitution or a statute proposed or adopted 
by a competent authority in the Jewish community as a gen- 
eral framework of behavior, and also a resolution relating to 
a single issue adopted by such an authority. In Sephardi com- 
munities the terms haskamah or *ascama were used for such 
enactments. Takkanot were issued by synods and councils of 
scholars or laymen or both: the local community, *hevrah, a 
synagogue congregation, and a *bet din. They were also is- 
sued on the authority of a leading scholarly personality and 
obeyed by reason of this authority. All aspects of social, eco- 
nomic, political, and religious life of the Jews were embraced 
by takkanot. 


GEONIC PERIOD. During the geonic period the *exilarchs 
and *geonim enacted numerous takkanot in such areas as civil, 
family, and liturgical law, which were not only verification of 
evolving customs but in fact were very often departures from 
talmudic law. Many customs were made law as a means of 
counteracting the schismatic teaching of the *Karaites: for 
example, although the Talmud never mentions a benediction 
over the Sabbath candles, the geonim made this obligatory to 
demonstrate that the *Rabbanites not only considered the use 
of candles lit before the Sabbath permissible but also festive 
and sacral. The use of the ring as a specific symbol of betrothal, 
instead of cash or “money's worth,” as prescribed in the Tal- 
mud, was also a geonic innovation. A clear-cut example of a 
geonic ordinance takkanah reflecting a socioeconomic change 
relates to debts inherited by an orphan not yet of age. 


SPAIN. Judah b. Barzillai al-Bargeloni’s Sefer ha-Shetarot con- 
tains a formula expressing the accumulated experience of en- 
actment of takkanot in 11'»-century Spain. This is a takkanah 
writ to be used when a group (edah), community (kahal), 
yeshivah, or the fellows of a bet midrash (benei midrash) or 
a synagogue (keneset) have agreed to enact a takkanah in 
their yeshivah, synagogue, or bet midrash, or the heads of the 
yeshivah have agreed to enact a takkanah “for [all] Israel.” In 
these cases all the abovementioned write a takkanah writ in 
unambiguous terms and sign it, and, if they are so agreed, 
write that anyone who transgresses this takkanah will be ex- 
communicated (ed. S. Halberstam, 1858, 132). In the same col- 
lection there is a takkanah by a craft guild containing detailed 
agreements on preventing competition and including financial 
sanctions against any transgressor (p. 190). Takkanot contin- 
ued to be made mainly by local communities. Statutes adopted 
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at Tudela in 1305 invested power in the community in eight 
prominent families; no enactment was valid unless eight men 
representing these families concurred. They decreed that “all 
judicial decisions rendered in this city shall be based upon the 
code of R. Moses (Maimonides), of blessed memory.’ Various 
14'"-century takkanot from *Barcelona reflect the bitter so- 
cial and political struggle in the community between the rich 
and the poor, mainly over the composition of the community 
councils and commissions. Similar problems and takkanot are 
found from *Saragossa. In *Majorca, which was a major mari- 
time center, the aljama (kahal) adopted takkanot in 1356 con- 
cerning marriage, inheritance, and commerce which were a 
compromise between talmudic law and the laws and customs 
of the country. In 1354 representatives of the province of Va- 
lencia and of all the Jewish communities of Catalonia met in 
Barcelona and proposed many organizational takkanot. These 
proposals reveal the motivations and arguments for central- 
ized leadership as well as those of the diplomatic activity of 
the communities (see *Shtadlan). A conference in Valladolid 
in 1432 proposed a group of takkanot for the communities of 
Castile. Its five sections, regulating education, communal of- 
ficialdom, punishment of informers, taxation, and sumptuary 
behavior, were drawn up with the aid of Don Abraham *Ben- 
veniste, rab de la corte of the kingdom of Castile. Takkanot 
were often copies of rules of a neighboring aljama. Some fol- 
lowed the fueros, or constitutional charters, of municipalities, 
and the Spanish rulers played a part in drafting or approving 
Jewish statutes. *Isaac b. Sheshet Perfet defined the relation 
between the communities’ takkanot legislation and royal as- 
sent: “no doubt, without the approval of our lord, the king... 
according to the law of our Torah the community may enact 
the takkanot on its own authority, and also excommunicate 
and punish the transgressor” (Resp., no. 228). Royal assent was 
requested only to avoid an accusation of infringing on the sov- 
ereignty of the king and also to provide an additional sanction. 
These takkanot were validated through their being inscribed in 
a minute book (see *pinkas), by the signatures of scholars and 
communal leaders, and by proclamation. Rabbinic authorities 
usually gave unhesitating support to the communal takkanot. 
R. Solomon b. Abraham *Adret (13'* century) stated that “no 
man is entitled to withdraw and disregard a communal ordi- 
nance by saying ‘I shall not take part in the promulgation of 
the statutes; and the like, because the individual is subject to 
the majority will? The language of the takkanot is generally 
Hebrew. In the Muslim period Arabic, with an admixture of 
Hebrew, was used. In Toledo Arabic was used as late as the 
14" century. Most of the 1432 Valladolid constitution is written 
in Castilian. When the adopted resolutions were proclaimed 
before the entire congregation in the synagogue, they usually 
responded with “Amen.” When the takkanot were inscribed 
in the pinkas they were generally organized into sections and 
articles. Takkanot were designed to be permanent or tempo- 
rary: a Saragossa regulation concerning tax exemption was to 
remain in effect for 50 years; Toledo adopted an ordinance to 
be effective for 20 years; the Valladolid statutes of 1432 were to 
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be valid for ten years. If no definite period of time was stated, 
a takkanah was to be permanently binding. Interpretation of 
takkanot was the province of either the legislating body or an 
accepted rabbinical authority. The proclamation of a herem as 
an integral sanction clause of the takkanot was a customary 
procedure, and in early texts herem is synonymous with tak- 
kanah. The conception of the herem as divine expulsion from 
God’s grace sufficed to make most Jews obey such takkanot, 
even when, in practice, the offender against communal enact- 
ments was often not treated as an excommunicate. Solomon 
b. Abraham Adret reported: “When I observed the practice 
of the communities to include the clause of the herem in their 
various takkanot, and yet, in all my observations, they never 
treated the transgressor as an excommunicate, I put the ques- 
tion to my teachers whether such a person was really under 
the ban or not, and they made no reply.” In serious matters 
the community did not hesitate to make the violator liable to 
various penalties. 


ASHKENAZ AND ZAREFAT (FRANCE). Takkanot appear in 
the Rhineland and in districts to the west of it early in the 
history of Jewish settlement in the area. In Ashkenaz in the 
115 and 12"" centuries takkanot sometimes stem from a com- 
munity to include both itself and its environs (e.g., *Troyes 
in the time of Rashi), sometimes from a central community 
attempting to assert its authority over minor communities 
(a practice sharply rejected by Joseph b. Samuel *Bonfils in 
the 116 century). They were sometimes adopted by *synods 
(in France in the 12" century, in Germany in the 13, and on 
several occasions in Germany right down to the 17" century). 
French takkanot of the 12 century are sometimes called after 
Jacob b. Meir (Tam). The topics dealt with in these takkanot 
are as variegated as the problems of Jewish life and autonomy 
current in those centuries. 


MEDITERRANEAN LANDS. *Maimonides enacted a series of 
takkanot directed against *Karaite practices. The community 
of the island of Crete (Candia) had sets of detailed takkanot 
from the 13" century onward. Takkanot were also enacted in 
Italy. A conference of north Italian communities meeting in 
Forli in 1418 adopted a set of far-reaching regulations relat- 
ing to *sumptuary laws. Other conferences of the 15" and 
16" centuries confirmed this activity. After the expulsion 
from Spain (1492) the communities of the Sephardi Diaspora 
shaped many takkanot (ascamot) to solve problems specific 
to their new settlements. 


EASTERN EUROPE. In the communities of Eastern Europe 
and the Councils of the Lands, takkanot continued creatively 
on a greater scale. The takkanot of *Moravia embody a codi- 
fication of a series of enactments, touching on most aspects of 
social and communal life. This is true to an even larger degree 
of the resolutions of the Councils of Lithuania and of Poland. 
The communal authorities (kesherim) of *Poznan consistently 
noted down over the years their proposals for takkanot as well 
as their criticisms of the mode of their implementation. In 1595 
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the Cracow community codified takkanot covering a wide 
range of problems. Although, as in all cases, they based their 
takkanot on the halakhah, they introduced sweeping changes. 
The court system and method of payment of judges established 
in Cracow and Poznan reflect a great deal of the social and fi- 
nancial practices of the leading circles of large Jewish commu- 
nities but little of halakhic principles. The right of *arenda, in 
particular, and many other comprehensive economic arrange- 
ments, were established by takkanot. In 1607 a means of per- 
mitting a Jew to take interest from a Jew — hetter iska — was in- 
troduced in Poland and empowered in many communities by 
takkanot. In Moravia it was arranged that their takkanot “shall 
be in force so long as they are not abrogated by the unanimous 
decision of the heads of the council (rashei medinah) and the 
fifteen elected officers or by the nine guardians of the takkanot 
then in office, provided it is done with the consent of the chief 
rabbi [*Landesrabbiner] or a scholarly leader, in the event that 
there is no chief rabbi.” The Councils of Four Lands resolved 
in 1671 that “in any controversy arising between an individual 
and his kahal it shall be resolved in accordance with the pro- 
visions of their own takkanot and pinkasim without interfer- 
ence by the council.” In 17-century Poland-Lithuania Samuel 
Eliezer b. Judah ha-Levi *Edels voiced opposition to the use of 
the herem as an integral part of a takkanah. Some of the first 
leaders of Hasidism - e.g., Aaron of *Karlin — tried to use tak- 
kanot to effect social amelioration but this trend was not con- 
tinued. The *Sanhedrin convened by Napoleon enacted radi- 
cal takkanot. In the main, the spread of the *Haskalah and the 
break-up of traditional autonomy structures combined with 
a weakening of the authority of the halakhah to bring about 
a gradual cessation of the enactment of takkanot in modern 
times, beginning in Western and Central Europe and spread- 
ing to Eastern Europe. It was only in scattered communities 
in Eastern Europe or the Near East that takkanot appeared in 
the 20" century. The association or hevrah, however, contin- 
ued to make use of the takkanah to regulate its actions and 
the life style of the group. 


See also *Autonomy; *Community. 
[Isaac Levitats] 


Research into Takkanot ha-Kahal 

Since the very beginning of (modern) research in Jewish 
studies and Jewish law, various scholars have engaged in the 
study of takkanot ha-kahal, communal enactments. Initially, 
attention was paid primarily to the historical material found 
in this literature. In recent times, great attention has been 
given as well to the vast quantity of legal material found in 
this literature. The publication of entire collections of public 
enactments from various centers and different periods - such 
as the communal ledgers (pinkasim) from Italy (see Boxen- 
baum; Hartom-Cassuto; Carpi; Simonson; Hacohen, Livorno, 
in the Bibliography below); the Balkan countries, Greece and 
Turkey (among them see Bornstein); Poland, Germany, Bo- 
hemia and Lithuania (see Evron, Heilprin, Roth), and North 
America (see Amar) - most of them in manuscript, created a 
fitting infrastructure for study in greater depth. The various 
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legal researchers (Elon, Nahlon, Hacohen, Kaplan) focused on 
the study of legal institutions and arrangements as reflected 
in the communal enactments. In this context, the issue of the 
authority to make enactments, the mode of their enactment, 
the scope of their applicability, and the means of their inter- 
pretation were all considered. The appearance of detailed legal 
indexes to the responsa literature, in which a special place is 
given to the communal enactments, made a special contribu- 
tion in this field (see Bibliography: Elon-Lifschitz, Lifschitz- 
Shochetman). 


Contribution of the Takkanot ha-Kahal to the 
Formulation of Israeli Law 

The multiplicity and variety of communal enactments and 
the fact that they were living law and actual practice, and not 
merely just theory, make them a source of primary impor- 
tance for the integration of Jewish law into that of the State of 
Israel. This is particularly prominent in the sphere of public 
law. In the absence of extensive legislation in the matter, the 
field of public law in the State of Israel — both legislative law 
and administrative law — remains based to a great extent not 
on legislation but on court rulings, a sort of Israeli version of 
“common/conventional law.” This situation provides abun- 
dant room for anchoring many rules in the field of public law 
on the principles of “justice, freedom, integrity and peace of 
the Jewish heritage” (in the words of the Foundations of Jus- 
tice Law, 5740 — 1980, cf. *Mishpat Ivri) and on “the values of 
a Jewish state” (in the words of the Basic Law: Human Dig- 
nity and Freedom), as expressed in Jewish law in general and 
in the public enactments in particular. 

Reflecting as they do autonomous Jewish community life, 
with its plethora of styles, there exist in the communal enact- 
ments many varied arrangements for the conduct of commu- 
nity life and the modes of decision-making therein, vis-a-vis, 
for example, issues of majority and minority, manners of elec- 
tions, appointments to public office, and ousting of a public 
official from his position, as well as the various basic rights, 
such as freedom of expression, freedom of movement, and the 
like (see *Rights, Human: Public Authority). 

Furthermore, there are some who wish to view the laws 
of the Knesset as a kind of takkanat ha-kahal and are conse- 
quently prepared to grant them halakhic validity (Shochet- 
man, Hakarat ha- Halakhah). In one case, the Supreme Court 
(as expressed by Justice Elon) pointed to the tenant protec- 
tion laws as valid in Jewish law by virtue of their being viewed 
as “communal enactments” (Hc 323/81 Vilozhny v. Rabbini- 
cal Court of Appeals, PD 36 (2) 740-743) (see at length under 
*Takkanot). 


In the Courts in Israel 

On more than one occasion, the courts in the State of Israel 
have made use of communal enactments as a source for inter- 
pretation of Israeli law and for the creation of legal arrange- 
ments in various spheres. Thus, for example, the Supreme 
Court (as expressed by Justice Silberg) pointed to various ar- 
rangements made in the takkanot ha-kahal and intended to 
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share the damage caused as the result of the depreciation of 
the currency between lender and borrower (cA 248/53 Rozen- 
baum v. Zeger, PD 9, 533). In another case, the Supreme Court 
(per Justice Kister) used the takkanot ha-kahal as a possible 
source for allowing a judge in a religious court to deal with a 
certain matter, even though it was liable to concern his own 
interests (e.g., determination of the tax rate for which mem- 
bers of the community, he among them, would be liable; see 
HC 21/66 Katabi v. Chairman of the Kiryat Ekron Local Coun- 
cil. PD 20 (2) 108). In another case, the Supreme Court (Justice 
Elon) noted the great power of communal enactments in for- 
mulating the material relationships of a couple in view of the 
changing economic and social reality (ca 2/77 Ezogi v. Ezogi, 
PD 33 (3) 16-17), as well as in creating arrangements allowing 
daughters to receive a portion in their father’s inheritance 
(Motion 427/78 Sobol v. Goldman, Pp 33 (1) 800-803). In yet 
another case, the Supreme Court (Justice Elon) based its inter- 
pretation of tax legislation on the principles of interpretation 
of takkanot ha-kahal in Jewish law. The court concluded that 
the law should be construed according to its actual language 
rather than from the intention of the legislator, which is not 
clear from the explicit language of the law (Hc 333/78 Trust 
Company of Bank Leumi v. Director of Estate Duty, PD 32 (3) 
212-13; see at length *Interpretation). On yet another matter, 
the Supreme Court (Justice Elon) upheld the conviction of a 
person on a criminal charge on the basis of a confession given 
outside the courtroom, inter alia, on the basis of communal 
enactments from Spain that recognized the need to deviate 
from the usual laws of evidence under certain circumstances 
in order to punish the offender (according to 543/79 Najar 
et al. v. State of Israel, pD 35 (1) 163-170; see at length *Capi- 
tal Punishment). Finally, in another case, the Supreme Court 
(Justice Elon) made use of an interpretation given by the Ri- 
bash to a public enactment from Catalonia in Spain concern- 
ing the delegation of powers (see *Public Authority), to con- 
strue the limits of the mayor’s right to delegate his authority 
in a matter requiring use of judgment (HC 702/79 Goldberg v. 
Head of the Ramat Hasharon Council, pp 34 (4) 85). 


[Aviad Hacohen (2™ ed.)] 
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TAKU, MOSES BEN HISDAIT (13'* century), tosafist, com- 
mentator on piyyutim, and author of the polemical treatise, 
Ketav Tammim. Taku probably wrote in the fourth and fifth 
decades of the 13' century. The surname “Taku” has not 
been explained satisfactorily; it may be derived from the 
town Dachau; or it may be assumed that it comes from Ta- 
chov (Tachau) in Bohemia, but neither conjecture has been 
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proved. There have been some doubts whether the same Moses 
b. Hisdai wrote all the halakhic, exegetical, and polemical 
works ascribed to him. It has been suggested that there was 
more than one writer of this name in the 13" century. How- 
ever, comparison of the quotations from his writings in the 
Arugat ha-Bosem of *Abraham b. Azriel prove conclusively 
that the writer in the three fields of scholarship is the same 
person. Only one fragment of Ketav Tammim has survived, 
the end of the second part of the work and the beginning of 
the third. Quotations from the book are also found in Ash- 
kenazi literature of the 13‘ century. Taku’s polemic is unique 
in medieval European Hebrew literature. He fiercely opposed 
any innovation in the realm of beliefs and theology, rejecting 
both philosophy and the esoteric doctrines of the Hasidei 
Ashkenaz, and stated his unqualified acceptance of talmudic 
tradition at its face value. The main target of his attack was 
*Saadiah Gaon. He quoted extensively from his Emunot ve- 
Deot and from his commentary on *Sefer Yezirah, to prove the 
heresy inherent in the Saadianic doctrine of the revelation of 
the Divine Glory. Taku thought that Saadiah’s teachings were 
the source of the doctrines of the Ashkenazi Hasidim, Abra- 
ham *Ibn Ezra, and *Maimonides, which include ideas which 
seem to him to threaten Orthodox belief - especially the doc- 
trine of the immanence of God, which he understood to ap- 
proach pagan pantheism. He mourns the new phenomenon 
of theological study in Judaism, and points at the catastrophic 
results for Judaism of previous theological inquiry - namely, 
Christianity and Karaism. His opposition to theological spec- 
ulation caused him to suspect the authenticity of some parts 
of the traditional literature on the subject, mainly the *Shi’ur 
Komah and other early speculative and mystical works. He 
calls upon the reader to accept literally the main body of tal- 
mudic tradition, to believe in what is explicitly stated there, 
and to reject any speculation about what is not explicit. It is 
unknown whether Taku’s polemical work had any direct re- 
sults on Ashkenazi Jewry. However, it is very probable that 
his arguments reflect the attitude of a considerable segment 
of the Jewish people of the time, who took no part in the then 
current controversies. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Kirchheim, in: Ozar Nehmad, 3 (1860), 
54-99; E.E. Urbach, in: Tarbiz, 10 (1938/39), 47-50; Urbach, Tosafot, 
348-52 and passim; idem, in: Zion, 12 (1947), 150-4; idem, Arugat ha- 
Bosem, 4 (1963), 78-81, 177-9; Scholem, Mysticism, 109, 114; idem, in: 
Tarbiz, 28 (1959), 60; Y. Dan, in: Kovez al Yad, 6 pt. 1 (1966), 201-2; 


J.N. Epstein, in: REJ, 61 (1911), 60-70. 
[Joseph Dan] 


TAL (Gruenthal), JOSEF (1910- ), composer, pianist, and 
teacher. Born in Pinne (Pniewy), Poznania, where his father 
was rabbi of the community, Tal studied at the Hochschule 
fir Musik in Berlin, with Tiessen, Hindemith and others. 
He settled in Palestine in 1934 and after a short stay in Kib- 
butz Gesher, he moved to Jerusalem, where he taught at the 
Palestine Conservatoire (founded 1933) and was among the 
founders of the Academy of Music there. He also performed 
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frequently as piano soloist with the Palestine Orchestra (later 
the Israel Philharmonic Orchestra) as well as playing there as 
substitute harp player. In 1950 he was appointed as the first 
lecturer on music at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. In 
1965 he was among the founders of the Department of Mu- 
sicology at the Hebrew University, which was the first in the 
country. 

Tal was the pioneer of electronic music in Israel, having 
won a UNESCO fellowship in this field. He set up a studio at the 
Hebrew University where in addition to composing he con- 
ducted an extensive research project on the notation of com- 
puter music. As one of the founders of Israeli art music (see 
*Music: In Modern Erez Israel), Tal was consistent in main- 
taining his close association with the music of *Schoenberg 
and his school. He strongly opposed any external ideological 
pressures in the direction of the artificial concoction of a sup- 
posed “national style,” maintaining his conviction that the very 
fact of his living and creating in Israel made him a genuine 
Israeli composer. An early manifestation of this attitude may 
be found in the second movement of his Piano Sonata (1952), 
which is based on an ostinato quote of a simple modal folk 
song by his friend Yehudah *Sharett, on which a set of atonal, 
chromatic variations is superposed. Tal kept abreast of all 
subsequent developments in western music, including serial 
techniques. His musical style has always been sincere, intense, 
extremely elaborate, and dominated by powerful individual 
expression, especially salient in his five symphonies. From 
1970 Tal concentrated on the composition of operas, most 
of them, including Ashmedai and Das Experiment, commis- 
sioned by the Hamburg and Munich Opera Houses, whereas 
Yosef was commissioned by the Israel Opera. Tal used elec- 
tronic sounds always in conjunction with instruments, such 
as in his concertos for piano and tape, or with voices, such as 
in his opera Massada and the choral work Death Came to the 
Wooden Horse Michael (poem by Nathan *Zach). 

In 1970 Tal was awarded the Israel Prize. In 1981 he was 
honored with a certificate and honorary membership in the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters as an individual who 
had made an outstanding contribution to music. He wrote an 
autobiography, Der Sohn des Rabbiners (1985), and Ad Yosef - 
Zikhronot, Hirhurim, Sikumim (“Memories, Reflections, Sum- 
mations”), with Ada Brodsky (1997) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online; PE. Gradenwitz, The Music 
of Israel (1949, 19967); J. Hirshberg, Music in the Jewish Community 
of Palestine 1880-1948 (1995); R. Fleisher, Twenty Israeli Compos- 


ers (1997). 
[Jehoash Hirshberg (24 ed.)] 


TAL, MIKHAIL (1936-1992), Soviet chess master. Born in 
Latvia, Tal showed promise at an early age. By the time he 
was 21 he had already won the Soviet championship (1957). 
He followed this by winning the series of zonal, interzonal, 
and candidates’ tournaments which qualify a challenger for 
the world championship. In 1960 he qualified to play *Bot- 
vinnik and secured the title by winning six games, losing two, 
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and drawing 13. The match was followed by a year of serious 
illness, which might have partially accounted for Botvinnik’s 
recapture of the title in the return match. Playing brilliantly, 
Botvinnik won ten games, lost five, and drew six. In 1965 Tal 
won matches against the Hungarian chess master Laios Por- 
tisch and the Danish Bengt Larsen in the new type of candi- 
dates’ tournaments, but was defeated by Boris Spassky in the 
final. In 1968 he again qualified to participate in the Candi- 
dates’ Match tournament. Tal’s play was characterized by a re- 
markable awareness of balances and imbalances. He exploited 
the imbalances repeatedly in extraordinary long-range com- 
binative attacks. As a result, his chess suggested the tradition 
of Emanuel *Lasker and Alekhine rather than the more pa- 
tient playing styles of Capablanca and Botvinnik. Tal’s chess 
articles in the Soviet press contained some profound analyses 
of opening variations and of endgame position. 

Tal went on to win the International Chess Tourna- 
ment in Tallinn five times (1971, 1973, 1977, 1981, 1983) and 
tied with Karpov for first place in Montreal’s Tournament of 
Stars in 1979. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.J. Richards, Soviet Chess (1965), index; P. 


Clarke, Tal’s Games of Chess (1968). 
[Gerald Abrahams] 


TALAVERA DE LA REINA, city in central Spain. The im- 
portance of the Jewish community there lay mainly in its con- 
nections with nearby *Toledo, the capital of the kingdom of 
Castile. When the Jewish settlement was established in To- 
ledo, Jews probably settled in Talavera also; its community was 
under the jurisdiction of Toledo Jewry until the 13" century, 
achieving independence in the 14" century when it prospered 
and increased in size. Of the Jews of Talavera during the 136 
century, noteworthy was Don Culema Pintadura, who was al- 
fakim in the service of King Alfonso x. Don Joseph Pimetiela, 
the royal alfakim who signed the agreement with the town of 
Burgos in the king’s name in 1279, came from Talavera. It was 
also the home of Abu Amar (Joseph) b. Abi Elhassan, a friend 
of Todros b. Judah ha-Levi *Abulafia, who invited R. Todros 
to settle in Talavera. After 1280 R. Todros settled in Talavera 
in order to live at a distance from politics and within prox- 
imity of the kabbalists. *Isaac b. Samuel of Acre, who arrived 
in Spain after 1291, encountered him there. In 1291 the com- 
munity paid 24,771 maravedis in annual tax; it was then a me- 
dium-sized community. 

The fate of the community during the persecutions of the 
Jews in Spain of 1391 is not known. However, *Conversos were 
living in Talavera whose descendants were tried by the *In- 
quisition when its tribunal was transferred to Toledo in 1485 
(see below). Documents concerning the debts owed by Jews to 
Christians for the purchase of houses and grain bought from 
the archbishop of Toledo are extant from 1432. Apparently af- 
ter 1449 Jews of Toledo settled in Talavera, whose community 
subsequently did much to assist the inhabitants of the capital. 
Between 1477 and 1487, 168 families lived there. A precise de- 
scription of the community’s economic structure during that 
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period has been recorded: 13 of the “wealthy” Jews owned 
property valued at more than 30,000 maravedis, the majority 
of them earning their livelihood from basket weaving; three 
were goldsmiths; two were shopkeepers; some were physicians 
or contractors; most, however, were craftsmen and included 
a blacksmith, a shoemaker, a tailor, and a cobbler. Only 37 of 
those who paid taxes had capital of more than 10,000 marave- 
dis; 70 disposed of 1,000-10,000 maravedis, and 60 disposed 
of 100-500 maravedis. The files of seven Conversos from Ta- 
lavera who were tried by the Inquisition of Toledo are extant. 
Some were sentenced to expulsion, with Jews also being called 
upon to testify against them. The close relations between the 
Jews and the Conversos there are evident in all the trial pro- 
ceedings. The Jews of Talavera left Spain when the Jews were 
expelled from the country in 1492. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, index; idem, in: Tarbiz, 5 (1934), 
236; idem, in: Zion, 2 (1937), 46; Newman, Spain, 2 (1942), 245; F Can- 
tera, Sinagogas espanolas (1955), 309-10; L. Suarez Fernandez, Docu- 
mentos acerca de la expulsion de los Judids (1969), index; Ashtor, Ko- 
rot, 2 (1966), 144-5; idem, in: Zion, 28 (1963), 40-41; H. Beinart, in: 


PIASH, 2 (1967), 216-20. 
[Haim Beinart] 


TALHEIM, village in Wuerttemberg. Jewish refugees from 
*Heilbronn settled in Talheim in 1437. At the end of the 15‘ 
century, Jews from Talheim were permitted to trade at markets 
in Heilbronn, although they were not allowed to stay over- 
night. In the middle of the 16" century Jews were permitted 
to settle in Heilbronn; a number remained in Talheim, where 
most made their living as moneylenders. Their major occu- 
pation later became trading in livestock, although in 1729 the 
Count of Flein prohibited his subjects from trading in live- 
stock with Jews from Talheim. The effects of the Thirty Years’ 
War depleted the number of Jews, but Jews continued to live 
in Talheim until the middle of the 18" century. 

In 1778 four Jewish families came to the village from 
nearby Horkheim and established themselves in an old cas- 
tle (thereafter termed “Judenschloss”) in the western part of 
the town. The Jewish settlement was under the jurisdiction 
of the dukedom of Wuerttemberg, then liberally disposed 
toward the Jews. Their entry was resented by the burghers 
in the eastern portion of the town, under the separate ju- 
risdiction of Christopher von Gemmingen. When a new 
prayer room for the Jewish community was to be dedicated in 
1793, they stormed the building, confiscated the sacred objects, 
and held them until 1803. The entire town came under the 
jurisdiction of Wuerttemberg in 1806, and Jews were no lon- 
ger restricted to their small area of settlement. The number of 
Jews had grown to 40 in 1790, to 62 in 1828, and 122 in 1860. 
In 1832 the Jewish community of Talheim was included in a 
district that encompassed Sontheim and Horkheim. From 
1849, the community was independent until its dissolution 
in 1939. The building that housed the prayer room was en- 
larged and converted into a synagogue in 1836. A mikveh and 
a school were added in 1851, and a school building was con- 
structed in 1857. 
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by a keren act was completely unforeseeable, e.g., where his ox 
gored a pregnant woman, causing her to miscarry — this being 
an unexpected degree of damage (as far as the miscarriage is 
concerned). Similarly, the owner is not liable for acts of keren 
committed on his own premises - there being no negligence 
on his part — but such acts committed anywhere else, includ- 
ing the public domain, result in his being liable for half the 
damage caused. 

This “half-damages” liability was deemed a charge on the 
carcass of the offending animal, so that the owner did not have 
to make up any shortfall. This was not interpreted, however, 
as implying that the animal itself was “liable,” since the law 
is that a person who acquired an animal that had committed 
an act of keren while it was ownerless was exempt from the 
charge. The tannaim disputed the question whether the in- 
jured party’s right was a lien on the carcass or created a part- 
ownership therein. 

The first two times an animal commits an act of keren 
the damage is called keren tammah (i.e., caused by an animal 
considered harmless), but after the third such act (witnesses 
having duly testified to the facts before the court so that the 
owner was made fully aware of the position), the animal be- 
comes muad (“forewarned”) and the damage is called keren 
muedet — the owner thereafter being liable for all further dam- 
age caused by similar acts of the animal, even if committed 
in the public domain. But the animal becomes a muad only 
for the same kind of act, remaining a tam (“innocent”) in re- 
spect of any other unusual act causing damage. For example, 
an ox muad to gore other oxen is not muad to bite a person; 
if he does, it is a tam with regard to that act unless and until 
it commits it three times as well. A muad can be restored to 
the status of tam if it can be proved that it has ceased display- 
ing the particular propensity that made it a muad - although 
three further acts of the same kind would result in the status 
of muad again. Wild animals are always regarded as muad 
and their owners fully liable in all cases. After the talmudic 
period, keren liability, whether of the tam or muad variety, 
was not enforced because of its rarity; instead, the owner of 
the offending animal was placed under a ban until he came 
to terms with the injured party (Maim. Yad, Sanhedrin, 5:17; 
see also *Damages). 

(c) Zerorot (niN173; “pebbles”): this is the talmudic term 
for damage caused by an animal without bodily contact - the 
term being derived from the most common form of this type 
of damage, namely when an animal dislodges pebbles or the 
like which fall and break something. This category was ex- 
tended to cover the case of a cock shattering a glass with the 
resonance of its crowing. Where zerorot damage is common, 
it is treated as a form of regel and where it is uncommon, it is 
treated as a form of keren. It appears that the Palestinian Tal- 
mud rendered the owner fully liable in the former case (regel), 
but only half liable in the latter case (keren; TJ, BK 2:1, 2d). The 
Babylonian Talmud discusses whether the owner is fully or 
only half liable, but the dispute seems to center on whether 
zerorot is as common as regel. The halakhah accords with the 
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view of Rava that in the case of common damage the owner 
is liable for half, while in the case of uncommon zerorot dam- 
age there is doubt whether he pays half or only quarter dam- 
ages (BK 17b-19b). 

(d) KILLING A HUMAN BEING: an animal which kills a 
human being, whether it is a tam or a muad, is stoned to death. 
Some regard this as a punishment for the animal, while others 
are of the opinion that it is simply to eliminate a public men- 
ace. A third view is that, as an animal has no mind, it cannot 
be subjected to punishment and its execution is therefore a 
punishment for the owner. If the animal was muad as a killer, 
its owner had to indemnify the victim’s heirs (ibid., 41a), since 
he was negligent in failing to guard his animal properly. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that such liability would not result from a kill- 
ing that occurred on the owner's premises, as presumably there 
was there no negligence on his part (ibid., 23b). 


2) Pit (113, bor) 

This is the name given to another leading category of tort and 
covers cases where an obstacle is created by a person's negli- 
gence and left as a hazard by means of which another is in- 
jured. The prime example is that of a person who digs a pit, 
leaves it uncovered, and another person or an animal falls into 
it. Other major examples would be leaving stones or water un- 
fenced and thus potentially hazardous. The common factor is 
the commission or omission of something which brings about 
a dangerous situation and the foreseeability of damage result- 
ing. A person who fails to take adequate precautions to render 
harmless a hazard under his control is considered negligent, 
since he is presumed able to foresee that damage may result, 
and he is therefore liable for any such subsequent damage. 

If the bor (i-e., the hazard) is adequately guarded or left in 
a place where persons or animals do not normally pass, such as 
one’s private property, no negligence or presumed foreseeabil- 
ity can be ascribed and no liability would arise (BK 49b, 52a). 
Furthermore, no liability attaches to a person whose property 
became a public hazard through no fault of his and he had 
abandoned it, e.g., where by an inevitable accident a vessel 
breaks and the owner abandons the broken pieces, which sub- 
sequently cause damage (Rif, Halakhot, Bk 29a, 31a) — just as 
a mere passerby is under no legal obligation to render harm- 
less a hazard he happens to encounter. A person is not liable 
for a bor he creates if he could not have foreseen that it would 
not have been rendered harmless before it was likely to cause 
injury; e.g., where he digs a well in a public place and then en- 
trusts it to the proper public authority (BK 50a), or where he 
is the part-owner of a well and he leaves it uncovered while it 
is still being used by his co-owner (51a-b). In these cases, the 
lack of any negligence absolves him. 

One who commits the tort of bor is liable for foresee- 
able damage, but not for unusual or unforeseeable damage. 
Thus, if one digs a pit and leaves it uncovered in the daytime 
ina place where it is clearly visible, he would not be liable be- 
cause persons or animals passing by are expected to be able 
to look where they are going. It is thought by most authorities 
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From 1873 on, the community began to decline, partly 
due to a large emigration to the United States. There were only 
82 Jews left in 1933. Nazi discriminatory legislation stimulated 
emigration still further. On Nov. 10-11, 1938, storm troopers 
demolished the interior of the synagogue. In 1941-42 the 32 
Jews left in the town were deported to concentration camps; 
none returned after the war. During the war the synagogue 
was used as a prison, and in 1952 it was finally demolished. In 
1983 a plaque was mounted to commemorate the former Jew- 
ish community and the synagogue. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Nebel, Die Geschichte der juedischen Ge- 
meinde in Talheim (1963); P. Sauer, Die juedischen Gemeinden in 
Wuerttemberg und Hohenzollern (1966), 173-6. ADD BIBLIOGRA- 
PHy: W. Angerbauer and H. Frank, Juedische Gemeinden in Kreis 
und Stadt Heilbronn (Schriftenreihe des Landkreises Heilbronn, vol. 
1) (1986) 230-35; Germania Judaica, vol. 3 (1987), 1448-49; T. Nebel 
and S. Daeschler-Seiler, Die Geschichte der juedischen Gemeinde in 
Talheim (19907). WEBSITE: www.alemannia-judaica.de. 


[Alexander Shapiro] 


TALION, a concept of punishment whereby the prescribed 
penalty is identical with, or equivalent to, the offense. Iden- 
tical (or “true”) talions are death for homicide (“Whosoever 
sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed”: Gen. 
9:6), wounding for wounding (“an eye for an eye”: Ex. 21:23-25; 
Lev. 24:19-20), and doing to the false witness “as he had pur- 
posed to do unto his fellow” (Deut. 19:19). Equivalent talions 
conform to some feature characteristic of the offense, but not 
to its essence or degree: the hand that sinned shall be cut off 
(Deut. 25:12) — not a hand for a hand, but the hand for what 
it had done. In the case of the adulteress, it is that part of her 
body with which she is suspected of having sinned that will 
be visited with divine punishment if she is guilty (Num. 5:21 
as interpreted in Sot. 8b-ga, and see *Adultery). (For fur- 
ther biblical equivalent punishments see Ex. 32:20; Judg. 1:7; 
11 Sam. 4:12; 11 Kings 9:26; Dan. 6:25.) While most identical 
talions were abolished by talmudic law (see below), equiva- 
lent talions survived through talmudic times (cf. Sanh. 58b; 
Nid. 13b) into the Middle Ages (cf. Rosh, Resp. 17:8 and 18:17; 
Zikhron Yehudah no. 58; et al.), and traces can even be found 
in modern law (e.g., the confiscation, mostly as an additional 
punishment, of firearms, vehicles, or other objects by means 
of which an offense was committed, or of smuggled goods; 
or the suspension of trading or driving licenses for trading 
or driving offenses). 

True talionic punishments were undoubtedly practiced 
in biblical and post-biblical times. To retaliate measure for 
measure is God’s own way of meting out justice (cf. Isa. 3:11; 
Jer. 17:10; 50:15; Ezek. 7:8; Obad. 15; et al.), and is defended by 
Philo as the only just method of punishment (Spec. 3:181-2). 
The account of the talion in Josephus (Ant. 4:280) supports 
the theory that, as in ancient Rome (Tabula 8:2), the victim 
had the choice of either accepting monetary compensation or 
insisting on talion (cf. Ex. 21:30 for an analogous case). Even 
in the talmudic discussion on the talion, one prominent dis- 
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senter consistently maintained that “an eye for an eye” meant 
the actual physical extraction of the offender’s eye for that of 
the victim (BK 83b-84a). The majority, however, settled the 
law to the effect that talion for wounding was virtually abol- 
ished and replaced by the payment of damages (BK 8:1), pri- 
marily because the justice of the talion is more apparent than 
real: after all, one man’s eye may be larger, smaller, sharper, 
or weaker than another’s, and by taking one for the other, 
you take something equal in name only, but not in substance. 
Not only is the ratio of talion thus frustrated, but the biblical 
injunction that there should be one standard of law for all, 
would also be violated (Lev. 24:22). Also if a blind man takes 
another's eye, what kind of eye could be taken from him? or 
a cripple without legs who did injury to another’s leg, what 
injury can be done to his? Nor can an eye or any other organ 
be extracted from a living man’s body without causing fur- 
ther incidental injury, such as making him lose vast amounts 
of blood or even endangering his life; “and the Torah said, 
an eye for an eye, and not an eye and a soul for an eye” (BK 
83b-84a). The very risk, unavoidable as it is, of exceeding the 
prescribed measure, is enough to render talion indefensible 
and impracticable (Saadiah Gaon, quoted by Ibn Ezra in his 
commentary on Ex. 21:24). 

The monetary compensation replacing talion was not 
wholly in the nature of civil damages, however, but had a dis- 
tinctly punitive element. This is clear from the rule that the 
penalty for inflicting injuries not resulting in pecuniary dam- 
age was ‘flogging (Ket. 32b; Sanh. 85a; Mak. 9a). The only 
reason why flogging could not be administered where any 
damages were payable was that two sanctions could never be 
imposed for any one offense (Ket. 37a; Mak. 13b; et al.). 

While talionic practice was effectively outlawed, the tali- 
onic principle, as one of natural justice, was reaffirmed in the 
Talmud: the measure by which a man measures is the mea- 
sure by which he will be measured (Sot. 1:7; Tosef. Sot. 3:1 as 
to punishments and 4:1 as to rewards). The famous precept of 
Hillel's, said to embody the whole of the Torah, that you should 
not do to another what you would not like to have done to you 
(Shab. 31a) is derived from the same principle. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Goitein, Das Vergeltungsprincip im bib- 
lischen und talmudischen Strafrecht (1893); D.W. Amram, in: JQR, 2 
(1911/12), 191-213; J. Horovitz, in: Festschrift... Hermann Cohen (1912), 
609-58; J. Weismann, in: Festschrift... Adolf Wach (1913), 100-99; E. 
Merz, Die Blutrache bei den Israeliten (1916); S. Kaatz, in: Jeschurun, 
13 (1926), 43-50 (Germ.); J. Norden, Auge um Auge, Zahn um Zahn 
(1916); J.K. Miklisanski, in: JBL, 66 (1947), 295-303; ET, 12 (1967), 
693-5. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Elon, Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri (1988), 
1:185, 331ff.; ibid, Jewish Law (1994), 1:207, 397ff.; M. Elon and B. Lif- 
shitz, Mafteah ha-Sheelot ve-ha-Teshuvot shel Hakhmei Sefarad u- 
Zefon Afrikah (legal digest) (1986), 2:322; B. Lifshitz and E. Shochet- 
man, Mafteah ha-Sheelot ve-ha-Teshuvot shel Hakhmei Ashkenaz, 


Zarefat ve-Italyah (legal digest) (1997), 223. 
[Haim Hermann Cohn] 


TALKER, EZEKIEL SAMUEL (1836-1929), Indian Jewish 
scholar. Talker, who belonged to the *Bene Israel community, 
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was born in Bombay, and in 1867 published in Hebrew and 
Marathi (the vernacular of the Bene Israel) a book of prayers 
to be recited on all occasions, from birth to death, and a list- 
ing of the dietary laws. The title of the book, translated from 
Marathi, is The Book of Ceremonies, and was the first Hebrew 
book printed in India from type imported from England. The 
book became indispensable to all Indian Jews. Talker moved 
to Karachi where there was a small Bene Israel community 
and was instrumental in enlarging and rebuilding the Karachi 
synagogue, built in 1893. He gave it the name Magen Shalom. 
He served as hazzan and trained several assistants in order 
that “the eternal light should be kept burning continuously 
and eternally.’ Talker was buried in Karachi. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.B. Isenberg, India’s Bene Israel: A 
Comprehensive Inquiry and Sourcebook (1988). 


TALLAHASSEE, Florida's capital city, about 160 miles west 
of Jacksonville in north Florida. The earliest record of a Jew 
in Tallahassee is 1837 when Raphael Jacob Moses had a store. 
By 1860 Tallahassee had 15 Jews, according to the American 
Israelite. Three were merchants, two were harness makers, 
and two were bookkeepers. After the Civil War (1865), Rob- 
ert Williams and his wife Helena Dzialynski of Jacksonville 
moved to Tallahassee from nearby Jasper. Williams bought a 
store, and started three cotton plantations. A traditional Jew, 
Robert Williams provided the Torah and was civically active 
as well. The couple had five daughters and all of them found 
Jewish spouses. In 1877 when Rachelle Williams married Jacob 
Raphael Cohen of Orlando, a rabbi was brought from Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, and Jews from throughout the south at- 
tended. Henrietta married Tallahassee merchant Julius Dia- 
mond and their daughter Ruby Diamond was born in 1886. 
She graduated from Florida State College for Women (now 
FSU) in 1905 with a B.A. in chemistry. Miss Ruby was a leg- 
end in her lifetime, Florida’s “Miss Daisy.’ Another daughter, 
Mena, was the first Miss Florida in 1885. 

William Levy, who arrived in 1872, operated a store. In 
his memory, his wife Sarah gave the property for Temple Is- 
rael’s first building (1937). Jacob Burkeim and his wife came 
in 1873 and two years later Jacob started a Sunday school. 
In March 1878, a Purim Ball was held when there were nine 
Jewish families and nine single men in town. Alfred Wahn- 
ish of Morocco and his wife Carrie came to Tallahassee in the 
1880s. He began a 3,600-acre tobacco plantation; today there 
is a Wahnish Way (street) that designates the site. One of the 
Wahnishes six children was Sam, president of the American 
Legion and the Elks, who was elected mayor of Tallahassee in 
1939. By the 1890s two lots were designated for Jewish burial 
in the Old City Cemetery and the Hebrew Benevolent Soci- 
ety was founded (1896). Peddler Sam Mendelson of Romania 
settled in Tallahassee with his wife Jennie and four children 
around 1910 because “it was a larger town than Miami” Sam 
was the founding president of Temple Israel in 1937. Jews 
living in outlying towns such as Quincy, Live Oak, Monti- 
cello, and Perry were mostly involved in dry goods stores 
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or growing tobacco and were closely tied to the Jews living 
in Tallahassee. The Fleets and Mendelsons are examples of 
Live Oak Jewish families from 1903 who had some mem- 
bers settle in Tallahassee in later years. In the early 1920s Hy- 
man Myers was a fur and hide trader who also sold pecans 
and scrap metal. Rose Printing, established in 1932 by Sam 
and Fannye Rosenberg, is one of the largest specialty print- 
ers and book manufacturers in the southeast. Albert Block 
who married Evelyn Rosenberg, the founders’ daughter, was 
one of the fathers of the states Minimum Foundation Pro- 
gram guaranteeing a basic level of education for every Florida 
school child and helped develop the state's community college 
system. 

David Sholtz of Daytona Beach was inaugurated in Tal- 
lahassee as Florida's 26" governor on January 3, 1933. He had 
served in the legislature in 1917 and to date is the only Jew to 
have served as governor of Florida. 

In the early days religious services were held in the Ma- 
sonic Temple. 

Temple Israel was founded in 1937 when Tallahassee’s 
population was 16,000 with fewer than 30 Jewish families. 
Rabbi Max Eichorn was engaged for Temple Israel and for 
the 100 female students on the campus of Fscw. In 1939, there 
was a front-page story in the local paper, “The Grand Lodge 
of Florida Masons yesterday laid the cornerstone of the first 
Jewish place of worship to be built here.” 

Bnai Brith Lodge 1043 was founded in 1938. The first 
Jewish cemetery in Tallahassee was established in 1942. Dur- 
ing the ww 11 period, Tallahassee Jewry hosted Jewish soldiers 
from military bases in the area. 

After World War 11, Tallahassee grew quickly. Drawn by 
state government, universities, and the military, the Jewish 
population also expanded. Shopping in downtown Tallahas- 
see in the 1950s, you could find many “Mom and Pop” Jew- 
ish businesses - Turners, Fleets, Mendelsons. and Gilbergs. 
Groundbreaking for Temple Israel’s religious school building 
was in 1955. Albert B. Block donated the site and Rabbi Stanley 
Garfein served the congregation for 30 years beginning in the 
late 1960s. In the 1950s and 1960s Jews were involved in the 
Civil Rights movement and in anti-discrimination legislation. 
Gene Berkowitz served as mayor twice (1968 and 1972) and 
was instrumental in laying the groundwork for the Civic Cen- 
ter. Many Jews throughout Florida have been elected to state 
government, moved to Tallahassee, and become active in the 
Jewish community. Richard Stone was secretary of state from 
1972 to 1974. He and his wife, Marlene, strongly supported and 
encouraged Jewish community life. Florida State University 
also brought many Jews to the community; for a quarter cen- 
tury Richard L. *Rubenstein, the post-Holocaust theologian 
who authored the controversial work After Auschwitz, made 
Tallahassee his home. 

The Jewish population has grown with Jewish faculty at 
Florida State University and state government. In 2005 Talla- 
hassee, a city of 151,000, had a Jewish population of approxi- 
mately 4,400. It supports three congregations: Temple Israel 
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(Reform with about 360 families), Shomrei Torah (Conser- 
vative) and Chabad; Hillel and several Jewish organizations: 
National Council of Jewish Women, Hadassah, and B’nai 
Brith. Since the Tallahassee Jewish Federation’s inception in 
the 1980s, the Ruby Diamond Foundation has been the single 
largest contributor to its campaigns. 


[Marcia Jo Zerivitz (2™4 ed.)] 


TALLINN (Ger. Reval; Rus. Revel), capital of Estonia. Jews 
are mentioned in municipal documents from the 14 cen- 
tury. In 1561, when Tallinn was captured by the Swedes, Jewish 
settlement was prohibited and remained so until 1710, when 
the city was annexed by Russia. Although outside the *Pale of 
Settlement, Jewish merchants visited Tallinn and some even 
settled there, only to be expelled subsequently. In 1828 Jewish 
conscripts were brought there to be educated in a *Cantonist 
institution. These youths, as well as other Jewish soldiers sta- 
tioned in Tallinn, founded the local Jewish community. There 
was a synagogue founded in 1856 as well as a Jewish cemetery. 
At that time there were about 60 families of Jewish soldiers in 
the city. After 1856 they were joined by other Jews permitted 
to reside outside the Pale of Settlement, and thus the Jewish 
population grew considerably. In 1897 it numbered 1,193 (2% 
of the total). The community continued to develop after the 
establishment of independent Estonia, numbering 1,929 in 
1922, and 2,203 in 1934. By that time there was a network of 
Hebrew educational institutions from kindergarten to second- 
ary school. With the annexation of Estonia to Soviet Russia 
in 1940, organized Jewish life came to an end (see *Estonia). 
In 1959, 3,717 Jews were registered in Tallinn (1.3%), of whom 
25% declared Yiddish to be their mother tongue. In 1970 there 
were 3,754 Jews, dropping to around 1,000 in 2005 due to emi- 
gration mainly to Israel. In 2005 the Jewish community of Tal- 
linn had a synagogue, community center, kindergarten, Sun- 
day school, summer camp, and burial society. In September 
of 2005, ground was broken in Tallinn to build the first new 
synagogue in Estonia in almost a century 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Yoktan, Di Geshikhte fun di Yidn in Est- 
land (1927); N. Genss, Zur Geschichte der Juden in Eesti (1933); idem, 
Bibliografia judaica Eestis (1937). 


[Yehuda Slutsky / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


TALLIT (Heb. n°>v, pl. tallitot; Yid. tales, pl. talesim), prayer 
shawl. Originally the word meant “gown” or “cloak.” This was 
a rectangular mantle that looked like a blanket and was worn 
by men in ancient times. At the four corners of the tallit tas- 
sels were attached in fulfillment of the biblical commandment 
of *zizit (Num. 15:38-41). The tallit was usually made either of 
wool or of linen (Men. 39b) and probably resembled the ab- 
bayah (“blanket”) still worn by Bedouin for protection against 
the weather. The fallit made of finer quality was similar to the 
Roman pallium and was worn mostly by the wealthy and by 
distinguished rabbis and scholars (BB 98a). The length of the 
mantle was to be a handbreadth shorter than that of the gar- 
ment under it (BB 57b). After the exile of the Jews from Erez 
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Israel and their dispersion, they came to adopt the fashions of 
their gentile neighbors more readily. The tallit was discarded 
as a daily habit and it became a religious garment for prayer; 
hence its later meaning of prayer shawl. 

The tallit is usually white and made either of wool, cot- 
ton, or silk, although *Maimonides and * Alfasi objected to the 
use of the latter. Strictly observant Jews prefer tallitot made of 
coarse half-bleached lamb’s wool. In remembrance of the blue 
thread of the zizit (see *tekhelet), most tallitot have several blue 
stripes woven into the white material (see Zohar, Num. 2274). 
Until a few decades ago, however, they only had black stripes. 

Frequently the upper part of the fallit around the neck 
and on the shoulders has a special piece of cloth sewn with sil- 
ver threads (called atarah, “diadem’), to mark the upper (i.e., 
the “collar”) and the outer parts of the four-cornered prayer 
shawl. Some tallitot have the benediction, recited when put- 
ting on the tallit, woven into the atarah. Others, especially 
those made of silk, are often richly embroidered and some 
have the benediction woven into the entire cloth of the tal- 
lit. The minimum size of a tallit is that which would suffice to 
clothe a small child able to walk (Sh. Ar., OH 16:1). 

The tallit is worn by males during the morning prayers 
(except on the Ninth of *Av, when it is worn at the afternoon 
service), as well as during all *Day of Atonement services. The 
hazzan, however, according to some rites, wears the tallit also 
during the afternoon and evening services (as does the reader 
from the Torah during the Minhah prayer on fast days). Be- 
fore putting on the prayer shawl, the following benediction 
is said: “Blessed art Thou, O Lord, our God, King of the uni- 
verse, Who hast sanctified us by Thy commandments, and 
hast commanded us to wrap ourselves in the fringed garment.” 
When the tallit is put on, the head is first covered with it and 
the four corners thrown over the left shoulder (a movement 
called atifat Yishmeelim, “after the manner of the Arabs”). Af- 
ter a short pause, the four corners are allowed to fall back 
into their original position: two are suspended on each side. 
On weekdays, the tallit is donned before putting on the *tefil- 
lin. Among strictly observant Jews, it was the custom to put 
on tallit and tefillin at home and to walk in them to the syna- 
gogue (Isserles, to Sh. Ar., OH 25:2). They also pray with the 
tallit covering their head; to be enfolded by the fallit is re- 
garded as being enveloped by the holiness of the command- 
ments of the Torah, denoting a symbolic subjection to the 
Divine Will (see also RH 17b). Generally, however, people 
pray with the fallit resting on their shoulders only. The ko- 
hanim, however, cover their heads with the tallit during their 
recital of the *Priestly Blessing. It is customary in the morn- 
ing service to press the fringes to the eyes and to kiss them 
three times during the recital of the last section of the *Shema 
(Num. 15:37—41) which deals with the commandment of zizit 
(Sh. Ar., OH 24:4). 

The custom of wearing the tallit differs in many com- 
munities. In the Ashkenazi ritual, small children under bar 
mitzvah age dress in tallitot made according to their size, 
whereas in the Polish-Sephardi ritual only married men wear 
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them (Kid. 29b). In most Oriental rites, unmarried men wear 
tallitot. 

In *Reform synagogues, the fallit is part of the synagogue 
service garments of the rabbi and the cantor. For male congre- 
gants, the wearing of a small prayer shawl, resembling a scarf 
and worn around the neck, is optional. Those called to the 
reading from the Torah, however, always don a tallit. 

In some communities, it is customary for the bridegroom 
to dress in a tallit during the *huppah ceremony. It is likewise 
customary to bury male Jews in their tallit from which the 
fringes have been removed or torn (see *Burial). 

The *zizit worn by men with their daily dress is known 
as *tallit katan (“small tallit”). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenstein, Dinim, s.v.; Gunzbourg, in: REJ, 
20 (1890), 16-22; M. Higger, Seven Minor Treatises (1930), 31-33; D.B. 
Abramowitz, Law of Israel, 1 (1900), 11-16; G. Friedlander, Laws and 
Customs of Israel (1927), 5-7. 


TALLIT KATAN (Heb. Ju? 0°>v; “small *tallit”; Yid. tales 
koten, arba kanfot, or arba kanfes; and tsidekel, from the Ger. 
Leibzudeckel), a rectangular garment of white cotton, linen, 
or wool with ziziyyot (“fringes”) on its four corners. Whereas 
the ordinary tallit is worn only at the morning service, strictly 
observant Jews wear the tallit katan under their upper gar- 
ment the whole day, so as constantly to fulfill the biblical com- 
mandment of *zizit (Num. 15:39), a reminder to observe all 
the comandments of the Torah. The tallit katan is, therefore, 
often worn in a manner that it may be seen; if not, that at least 
the ziziyyot hang freely and are visible (Sh. Ar., oH 8:11). The 
minimum size of a tallit katan ought to be % ell long and ¥% ell 
wide (15 in. x10 in.). According to another opinion, it should 
be one square ell (20 in. x 20 in.). The tallit katan is put on in 
the morning, and the following benediction is said: “Blessed 
art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, Who hast 
sanctified us by Thy commandments and commanded us [to 
wear] the zizit”’ The tallit katan must always be clean and, 
in reverence for its sanctity, should not be worn on the bare 
flesh but over an undershirt. If one of the ziziyot is torn, the 
whole tallit katan becomes ritually unfit (pesulah) until the 
torn zizit is replaced. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Shulhan Arukh, ou 8:3, 6; Eisenstein, Dinim, 
151-2. 


TALMACIU (Rom. Talmaciu; Hung. Bantolmacs), village in 
central Romania; until the end of World War 1 within Hun- 
gary. Its name is connected with a theory concerning the an- 
cient Jewish settlement in Transylvania, which supposedly ex- 
isted during the reign of Decebalus, king of Dacia (d. c. 107). 
Some have attempted to derive the name Talmaciu, without 
any philological basis whatsoever, from the word “Talmud? 
This theory originated in an epos entitled De oppido Thal- 
mus, written in Latin by Joannis Lebel, a Christian priest who 
held office in Talmaciu in the mid-16" century. The work was 
written in 1542 but was published for the first time in Sibiu in 
1779. However, it was known to scholars while still in manu- 
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script and upon the basis of the data it contained, historians 
and authors began to propagate information on the ancient 
Jewish settlement. In the epos itself, it is said that a Jew of the 
tribe of Dan, with several other Jews, came to the assistance 
of King Decebalus in his struggle against the Romans so as 
to avenge in this fashion the Roman conquest of Jerusalem. 
In appreciation for their support, these Jews, of whom De- 
cebalus was very fond, received authorization to settle in the 
above village. They established a settlement in which there 
was a thriving Jewish life. 

Even though there is so far no substantiation for this 
theory in any source, or any historical proof, the argument 
has been repeated since 1557, and particularly after the pub- 
lication of the work, to the present time. Among historians 
who seriously discussed this theory were Sulzer in Geschichte 
des transalpinischen Daciens (vol. 2, p. 148) and S. *Kohn, 
the leading Jewish historian in Hungary, in A zsiddk torté- 
nete Magyaroszdgon ((1884), 6-7). An attempt to investigate 
the theory and refute it was published by the Romanian Jew- 
ish historian Carol Blum in Evreii din Thalmus (Sinai Anuar 
(1928), 73-77). The theory nevertheless lives on and is men- 
tioned in general articles, as well as in publications which 
deal with the history of the Jews in Transylvania, Romania, 


and other places. 
[Yehouda Marton] 


TALMI, IGAL (1925- ), Israeli physicist. He was born in Kiev, 
Ukraine, in the former Soviet Union and immigrated to Pal- 
estine the same year. On leaving school he joined the Palmah 
after which he studied physics under G. *Racah. Sponsored 
by the newly formed Israel Atomic Energy Commission, he 
worked with W. Pauli at the Federal Institute of Technology in 
Zurich (1949-52) followed by a research fellowship at Prince- 
ton University, U.S. (1952-54). From 1954 he was a member of 
the department of nuclear physics of the Weizmann Institute 
of which he was appointed director (1967); he became pro- 
fessor emeritus. Talmi’s research concerned nuclear structure 
and the manner in which protons and neutrons of nucleons 
are held together despite the electrostatic repulsion of the 
positively charged protons. He developed the shell model in 
which nucleons move in orbits within the core of the nucleus 
determined by interactions with other nucleons. This model 
is supported by theoretical and experimental data in good 
agreement. He continued to work to support his description 
of the shell model with further physical data. He was awarded 
the Israel Prize for exact sciences (1965), jointly with his col- 
laborator Amos *De-Shalit, and was elected to the Israel Acad- 
emy of Sciences. He was a member of the Israel Atomic En- 


ergy Commission. 
[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


TALMID HAKHAM (Heb. 097 1°192h; pl. talmidei hakhamim; 
lit. “a disciple of the wise” rather than “a wise student”), the ap- 
pellation given to a rabbinical scholar. The Talmud expresses 
the preference of the aristocracy of learning over that of distin- 
guished descent or position by stating that “a talmid hakham, 
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even though a *mamzer [who is on the lowest rung of the lad- 
der of descent] takes precedence over the high priest [who rep- 
resents the highest degree of aristocratic descent] who is an 
ignoramus” (Hor. 3:8, TJ, ibid., 48c, end). The Jerusalem Tal- 
mud (Hor. loc. cit.) in extending that list of precedences puts 
the talmid hakham (though the word hakham alone is used) 
at the top of the list of protocol, preceding the king. 

The talmid hakham, however, represented not only the 
aristocracy of learning, but much more significant, the learned 
aristocrat. Although his basic qualification was a compre- 
hensive knowledge of the whole Bible (“the 24 books,” Ex. R. 
41:5) and the whole of the Oral Law (“Mishnah, Talmud, hala- 
khah, and aggadot,’ Song R. 5:13), scholarship alone did not 
suffice. There were two essential additional qualifications - 
one was shimmush, attending upon, and thus coming under 
the personal influence of, his teacher and learning from his 
deportment (Yoma 86a). It was conceivably this duty which 
lay behind the connotation “disciple of the wise.” The other 
qualification was piety, “Woe unto the enemies of the talmi- 
dei hakhamim (a euphemism for talmidei hakhamim) who oc- 
cupy themselves with the Torah and do not possess the fear 
of heaven” (Yoma 72b). 

In Babylonia Rav attempted to lay down a list of attain- 
ments that the talmid hakham should acquire. R. Judah said 
in his name that they should include a knowledge of writing (a 
scroll), shehitah, and circumcision, while Hananiah b. Shele- 
miah added, also in the name of Ray, the ability to tie the knot 
of tefillin and of zizit, as well as the blessings of the marriage 
ceremony (Hul 9a) - these are not to be regarded as qualifica- 
tions for being a talmid hakham, but accomplishments which 
it was desirable that he should possess. The whole conception 
of the talmid hakham in rabbinical literature is based upon 
the principle of noblesse oblige. If on the one hand the rab- 
bis insisted upon the privileges, both material and of status 
to which the talmid hakham was entitled, on the other hand 
they equally insisted upon his maintenance of a rigid and ex- 
alted standard of conduct and ethical behavior which was not 
demanded of the ordinary person. 

The material advantages which accrued to the talmid 
hakham were considerable. Whereas the Jerusalem Talmud 
makes the list of preferences which puts the talmid hakham 
first apply to both social precedence and such material ben- 
efits as redemption from captivity, providing for his means, 
including clothing, the Babylonian Talmud confines it to the 
latter. He was exempt from communal taxation, and from all 
corvées or levies of manpower. One amora, interpreting the 
hanikhim of Gen. 14:14 as referring to talmidei hakhamim, 
states that exile was decreed on the descendants of Abraham 
because he pressed them into the angaria (Ned. 32a), a word 
which, though in the context refers to military service, ap- 
plies to all forced labor. As long as he devoted himself only 
to study, “his stint was performed by the other citizens of the 
town” (Shab. 14a). He was even exempt from, or forbidden 
to, indulge in fasting, since “he thereby reduces his toil for 
the sake of heaven” (Ta’an. 1b). Where an ordinary claimant 
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of lost goods had to produce evidence of identification, the 
talmid hakham could claim it solely on his assurance that he 
recognized it as his (Shab. 114a - this is the real meaning of 
the phrase, which is often wrongly explained as meaning that 
he had a “discerning eye”). He was appointed to communal 
positions (Shab. 114a; Git. 60a). 

All the regulations and injunctions with regard to the 
talmid hakham bear the unmistakable stamp common to ev- 
ery conscious aristocracy, which finds its expression not only 
in a rigid standard of ethical conduct (and, of course, in this 
case the requirements of the ceremonial and ritual law), but 
a whole host of regulations which belong to the sphere of eti- 
quette and even elegance. To this category, for instance, be- 
long the injunctions that he should be moderate in his sex- 
ual life, not “frequenting his wife like a cock” (Ber. 22a) but 
limiting himself to once a week, on the eve of Sabbath (Ket. 
62b). Not only should he wear a distinctive dress; his under- 
garment should be such that his skin is not visible, his upper 
garment so long that only a handbreath of his undergarment 
is visible (BB 57b). He had to be immaculate in his dress, and 
so insistent were the rabbis on this that they actually stated 
that “a talmid hakham on whose garment there is a stain is 
deserving of death” (Shab. 114a). He should not wear patched 
shoes, indulge in casual conversation with women in the 
marketplace, or be found in the company of ignoramuses 
(Ber. 43b), nor eat in the street or marketplace (TJ, Maas. 3:5, 
50d). Whereas the am ha-arez put so many things under his 
bed that it was like “a packed storehouse,’ the talmid hakham 
kept under it only his sandals in summer and shoes in win- 
ter (BB 58a), and whereas the table of the am ha-arez was like 
“a hearth with pots all round it? that of the talmid hakham 
had to be only two-thirds covered, the other third should be 
cleared for placing on it the dishes and vegetables (ibid., 57b). 
Although it was regarded as praiseworthy to bring him gifts 
(Ber. 54b; Ket. 105b, 11a), the talmid hakham was enjoined to 
refrain from benefiting from the public (Tanna de-Vei Eliyahu 
18). In general he had to be “externally as he was internally” 
(Yoma 72b), and he had to be entirely beyond reproach (Song 
R. 6:2 no. 2). He was permitted an “eighth part of an eighth 
part of pride” (Sot. 5a). It is therefore not surprising that the 
most compact and comprehensive of the qualities expected of 
the talmid hakham are to be found in the post-talmudic trac- 
tate *Derekh Erez Zuta, which treats of etiquette. “The talmid 
hakham should be modest in his deportment but renowned 
for his actions; pursuing truth and not falsehood, faithfulness 
and not violence, humility and not arrogance, peace and not 
war, following the counsel of the elders and not of children, a 
lion rather than a woman” (ch. 7, cf. also ch. 1 which is more 
comprehensive and poetical). 

The praise of the talmidei hakhamim is unbounded. They 
are the builders who “occupy themselves with the building up 
of the world during their whole life” (Shab. 114a); they “in- 
crease peace in the world” (Ber. 64a); this passage too is con- 
nected with the idea of the talmid hakham as a “builder”); they 
are compared to the prophets (Shab. 119b). The talmid hakham 
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had to be held in the utmost respect. R. Akiva went so far as 
to interpret the “et” (NX) of Deut. 6:13, “thou shalt have rev- 
erence for (et) the Lord,” to include the talmidei hakhamim 
(Pes. 22b). He had to be provided with an escort when going 
out at night (Ber. 43b), and one of the reasons put forward for 
the destruction of the Temple was that they held the talmidei 
hakhamim in light esteem (Shab. 119b). If in the sphere of so- 
cial status the lowest rung of the ladder was the mamzer, in the 
social and intellectual sphere he was represented by the am ha- 
arez, and “he is an am ha-arez” (e.g., “he who has studied Bible 
and Mishnah but has not done shimmush”) is a synonym for 
“he is no talmid hakham” (Ber. 47b; Suk. 22a). There is ample 
evidence of a tension and even enmity between the am ha- 
arez and the talmid hakham, and similar expressions of ha- 
tred for the am ha-arez on the part of the talmidei hakhamim, 
especially in later traditions of the Babylonian Talmud (Pes. 
49b). In the Palestinian rabbinic tradition we often find a dif- 
ferent tone, such as in the passage where the talmid hakham 
who “enters the houses of the amei ha-arez and delights them 
with words of Torah” is praised (Lev. R. 34:13). These contra- 
dictions have long been the subject of scholarly debate (see: 
*Am ha-Arez). In general, however, it was clear that the talmid 
hakham should not associate with the amei ha-arez, by sitting 
in their company (Ber. 43b) and, all the more, by dining with 
them (Pes. 49a). If one could not belong to this aristocracy by 
virtue of one’s attainments, at least one could follow the time- 
honored practice of “marrying into the aristocracy,’ and with 
unusual frequency the advice is given to “marry one’s daugh- 
ter to a talmid hakham” (cf. Ket. 111b; Pes. 49a) and even the 
purpose of this “marrying into the aristocracy” would be ful- 
filled; “the children will be talmidei hakhamim” (Tanna de- 
Vei Eliyahu R., 5). 

Especial consideration was given to the apparent incon- 
gruity of the talmid hakham, who was supposed to “increase 
peace in the world,’ indulging in wordy and often heated con- 
troversy with his colleagues in debate. The many references to 
it are evidence of the desire to solve this apparent contradic- 
tion. They point to the fact that whereas the scholars in Erez 
Israel conducted their debates in an atmosphere of pleasant- 
ness, those of Babylonia conducted them with vehemence, not 
sparing one another's feelings, and “wounding” one another 
(Sanh. 24a), and it was a Palestinian scholar who taught that 
“when two talmidei hakhamim are amiable to one another 
in their halakhic debates, the Holy One, blessed be He, gives 
heed to them” (Shab. 63a). The Babylonian scholars, however, 
while admitting the sharpness and vigor of their discussions, 
regarded it as a virtue (Taan. 7a). Despite the opposition be- 
tween them they were permitted to combine to form a zimmun 
(the minimum of three for reciting the Grace After Meals in 
unison) which presupposes a harmony of mind between those 
participating, and both R. Hisda and R. Sheshet who, repre- 
senting two different trends, the one a reliance on tradition and 
the other the method of keen dialectics (Er. 67a), cited them- 
selves as examples of halakhic disputants who nevertheless 
were of common mind (Ber. 47b). In fact, it was insisted that 
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talmidei hakhamim (the text has “even a father and son” and “a 
master and a disciple,’ but the reference is obviously to talmidei 
hakhamim) who “study together and become enemies to one 
another, at the end come to love each other” (Kid. 30b). 

An idealized picture of the talmid hakham is presented; 
but there is ample evidence that the sages consciously strove 
to live up to these exalted ideals. In a discussion on what 
constitutes hillul ha-Shem (see *Kiddush ha-Shem and Hillul 
ha-Shem), Rav stated that “in my case [i.e., because he was a 
talmid hakham] it would constitute hillul ha-Shem if 1 took 
meat from the butcher and did not pay him on the spot,’ while 
R. Johanan applied it to personal deportment, “walking four 
cubits without speaking in Torah or wearing tefillin” (Yoma 
86a). R. Eleazar rejected gifts sent to him by the nasi and re- 
fused invitations to be his guest, excusing himself wittily by 
saying, “Do you not want me to live? — as it is written (Prov. 
15:27), He that hateth gifts shall live’” and R. Zeeira and R. 
Nehunya b. ha-Kanah did likewise (Meg. 28a; Hul. 44b). In- 
numerable examples could be given of each and every one 
of these virtues and manners of deportment being not only 
preached but practiced. The significance of the talmid hakham 
as the ideal type of the aristocracy of Judaism is reflected in 
the fact that the Ozar ha-Aggadah of H.D. Gross lists no less 
than 281 dicta from the Talmud and Midrashim in which the 
talmid hakham is mentioned, yet the list is incomplete, and 
it can also be supplemented, as he indicates, by those on the 
synonymous terms, or related subjects of zurva mi-rabbanan, 
hakham, rav and talmid, etc. 

In the modern vernacular the term talmid hakham 
merely conveys the person who is learned in Talmud. 

See also *Sages. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Ginzberg, Students, Scholars, and Saints 
(1928), 35-58; A. Buechler, The Political and Social Leaders of the Jew- 
ish Community of Sepphoris in the Second and Third Centuries (n.d.); 
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hagah be-Olamam shel Hakhmei Erez Yisrael (1965). 


[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 


TALMON, JACOB LEIB (1916-1980), Israeli historian. Born 
in Rypin, Poland, Talmon went to Erez Israel in 1934 and in 
1939 graduated from the Hebrew University, later studying at 
the Sorbonne, and the London School of Economics. From 
1944 to 1947 he was secretary to the Palestine Committee of 
the Board of Deputies of British Jews. In 1949 Talmon was 
appointed lecturer at the Hebrew University and in 1960 pro- 
fessor. Talmon is best known for his contribution to the his- 
tory of ideas, the analysis of the intricate texture of political 
and social trends in 19't-century Europe, which contained the 
roots of the apparently new ideological phenomena of the 20 
century, particularly totalitarianism. 

His main work is contained in his The Origins of Totali- 
tarian Democracy (1952) and Political Messiahism: The Ro- 
mantic Phase (1960). Its theme is the struggle between the 
empirical-liberal and the totalitarian-messianic types of de- 
mocracy. Both are shown to stem from 18-century philo- 
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sophical premises and the clash in the French Revolution. 
The political and ideological currents since 1800 are seen as 
variations of these types. Modern revolutionary movements 
including Marxism and its offshoots are thus presented as ex- 
pressions of political messianism which still dominates a large 
part of the world. In another work, Romanticism and Revolt 
(1967), Talmon portrays the age of Romanticism. He delin- 
eates the movement of the forces released by the revolution 
of 1789 toward the tragic clash and denouement of 1848. The 
Unique and the Universal (1965) is a collection of essays de- 
signed to bring out the significantly modern tensions between 
those developments - technological, social, and ideological - 
which lead to universal uniformity on the one hand and the 
self-assertion of racial and national peculiarities on the other. 
In these essays the Jewish phenomenon is highlighted as the 
outstanding sample of this dilemma, “ultimately a sample of 
the great human condition.” 

In his books as well as in numerous essays, articles, and 
public debates, Talmon proved himself an outstanding inter- 
preter of Zionism in a changing world context. His exchange 
with Toynbee attracted the attention of the intellectual world. 
Talmon took an active and determined stand on topical ques- 
tions of Jewish life such as the Arab-Israel conflict, religion 
and state, Jewish and Israel identity, continuity and innova- 
tion, and Jews and revolution. He showed himself a confirmed 
believer in the principles of political liberty, freedom of con- 
science, religious toleration, self-determination, and mutual 
respect among nations. 

After the *Six-Day War (1967) Talmon resolutely advo- 
cated a compromise solution of the conflict based on territo- 
rial concessions and primarily on the mutual recognition of 
the Jewish and Palestinian-Arab right of self-determination. 
Talmon received the Israel Prize for social sciences and law 
in 1956. He was a member of the Israel Academy of Sciences 
and Humanities. 


TALMON (Zalmonovitch), SHEMARYAHU (1920- ), Bible 
scholar. Born in Skierniwice, Poland, Talmon received his pri- 
mary and high school education at the Jiidisches Reform-Real 
Gymnasium in Breslau, Germany. He immigrated to Palestine 
in 1939, after being interned for three months in Buchenwald 
concentration camp. 

Talmon obtained his doctorate from the Hebrew Univer- 
sity in Jerusalem in 1946, focusing in his doctoral thesis on 
the text and versions of the Hebrew Bible and in particular 
on “double meanings” in biblical texts. He refined and sup- 
plemented these studies over the years, contributing to many 
areas of biblical study, applying text-critical procedures to the 
cultural and literary history of ancient Israel. 

His sociological approach to text history advanced the 
understanding of various aspects of the biblical text, especially 
with regard to the Qumran scrolls found in the Judean Desert. 
His interests in the texts found in Qumran and in sociological 
research were combined in the study of the nature and history 
of the Qumran monastery. 
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Talmon was active in the field of biblical education both 
in Israel and elsewhere. He held the position of director for 
educational institutions in the “Illegal” Immigration Camps 
in Cyprus (1947-48). He taught at the major Israeli univer- 
sities and served as a visiting professor at many institutions 
throughout the world. He was the dean at Haifa University and 
of the Faculty of Humanities at the Hebrew University and rec- 
tor of the Institute of Judaic Studies in Heidelberg. 

Talmon was also involved in forging cultural and intel- 
lectual links with the World Council of Churches and the 
Vatican and was prominent in international Jewish-Chris- 
tian dialogue. 

He held various editorial positions, published hundreds 
of articles, and edited numerous books, including Qumran 
and the History of the Biblical Text (1975). His books include 
King, Cult, and Calendar (1986), Gesellschaft und Literatur in 
der Hebréiischen Bibel (1988), and The World of Qumran from 
Within (1989). A Festschrift written in his honor, Shaarei Tal- 


mon, appeared in 1990. 
PP [Elaine Hoter] 


TALMON, ZVI (1922-_ ), hazzan, composer, conductor. Born 
in Jerusalem, Talmon obtained his basic cantorial education 
in the Shirat Israel choir there with Cantor Solomon Zalman 
*Rivlin. He studied at the Ez Hayyim yeshivah and at the Miz- 
rachi teachers’ seminar, both in Jerusalem. He learned com- 
position and conducting at the Jerusalem Institute of Music 
and at the Academy of Music. He set to music scores of selec- 
tions from the prayers, biblical passages, Hebrew songs and 
also arranged the music for the Yad Vashem memorial ser- 
vices for Yom ha-Shoah (Holocaust Remembrance Day). He 
led synagogue choirs, including that of the Hekhal Shelomo 
synagogue in Jerusalem. His melodies for Sabbath prayers 
appeared in the Rinat ha-Heikhal anthology published by the 
Cantors Assembly in America. These works are based on tra- 
ditional chants for prayers and cantillations for Torah reading 
interwoven with original Israeli tunes. Among his publications 
are La-Menazeiah Mizmor, biblical songs, and Mizmorei Shem 
ve- Yefet, Israeli, Jewish, and Italian songs for choirs, and an 
additional volume of his works for the Sabbath and the Festi- 
vals. He has written linguistic studies on the Hebrew and Ar- 
amaic languages for which he received his academic degree. 
Talmon served as an instructor in cantorial music and texts 
of the prayers at the cantorial school affiliated to the Great 


Synagogue in Jerusalem. 
[Akiva Zimmerman] 


TALMUD (Heb. 71727). The word “Talmud” means primarily 
“study” or “learning” and is employed in various senses. One 
refers to the opinions and teachings which disciples acquire 
from their predecessors in order to expound and explain them 
(Seder Tanna’im ve-Amora’im; cf. Rashi to Suk. 28b; BM 32a-b, 
et al.). Another sense comprises the whole body of one’s learn- 
ing; e.g., “He from whom one has acquired the greater part 
of his Talmud is to be regarded as one’s teacher” (BM 33a). A 
third meaning is in the technical phrase talmud lomar, which 
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is used to indicate a teaching derived from the exegesis of a 
biblical text. A fourth meaning is the analytical aspect of the 
commandment of Torah study (cf. Maim., Yad, The Laws of 
Torah Study 1:11). The word “Talmud” is most commonly used, 
however, to denote the bodies of teaching consisting largely 
of the traditions and discussions of the amoraim organized 
around the text of the *Mishnah of R. *Judah ha-Nasi (see 
*Talmud, Babylonian, and *Talmud, Jerusalem). 

In popular parlance two other phrases are used as alter- 
native names for the Talmud. The first is *Shas, an abbreviation 
consisting of the initial letters of Shishah Sidrei (Mishnah), i-e., 
the “Six Orders” (of the Mishnah) which serve as the literary 
foundation for the talmudim. The second is *Gemara (for a full 
discussion see Albeck, Mevo ha- Talmud (1969), ch. 1). 


[Eliezer Berkovits / Stephen G. Wald (24 ed.)] 


TALMUD, BABYLONIAN (Heb. °72 7109n), a literary work 
of monumental proportions (5,894 folio pages in the standard 
printed editions), which draws upon the totality of the spiri- 
tual, intellectual, ethical, historical, and legal traditions pro- 
duced in rabbinic circles from the time of the destruction of 
the Second Temple in the first century until the Muslim con- 
quest at the beginning of the seventh century. The Babylonian 
Talmud (Bavli) is often described as being a commentary to 
the *Mishnah of Rabbi *Judah ha-Nasi, but the actual rela- 
tionship between these two works is far more complex. The 
external form of the Bavli is indeed organized in the shape of 
a vast literary superstructure which rests on the firm founda- 
tion of the Mishnah (see *Mishnah, The Mishnah as a Liter- 
ary Work) - or more precisely on four of the six orders of the 
Mishnah: Moed, Nashim, Nezikin, and Kodashim, there be- 
ing no Talmud Bavli to the first order of the Mishnah, Zer- 
aim (with the exception of Berakhot), or to the sixth order of 
the Mishnah, Tohorot (with the exception of Niddah). More- 
over, the long dialectical arguments called sugyot, which make 
up much of the literature of the Bavli, often take the text of 
the Mishnah as their starting point. On the other hand, the 
Bavli includes and discusses two additional bodies of rabbinic 
sources: (1) baraitot — tannaitic sources which were not incor- 
porated in the Mishnah of Rabbi Judah ha-Nasi, deriving for 
the most part from the same tannaitic period as the sources 
of the Mishnah (15t-2"4 centuries), and almost equal to them 
in authority (see *Baraita); (2) the teachings of all the gener- 
ations of the *amoraim (3*4—-5'» centuries), both Babylonian 
and Palestinian. The Bavli cites and discusses these sources for 
their own sake, and not merely insofar as they enlighten some 
obscure point in the Mishnah. The inclusion of these different 
strata of authoritative religious sources in the Bavli, together 
with the anonymous and largely post-amoraic editorial literary 
level of the Bavli - the so called setam ha-talmud - make the 
Bavli into an autonomous and comprehensive work of hala- 
khah and aggadah (see: Mishnah, Halakhah in the Mishnah, 
Aggadah in the Mishnah). In effect, the Bavli incorporates 
both of the fundamental levels of rabbinic tradition which 
are represented in the two similar works of talmudic litera- 
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ture which were redacted in Erez Israel — the *Tosefta and the 
*Jerusalem Talmud (Yerushalmi) - and in so doing both com- 
prehends and transcends these earlier works. 

The Talmud Bavli represents the crowning literary 
achievement of this entire period of Jewish history - which 
is in fact often simply referred to as the “talmudic period” 
It was ultimately accepted as the uniquely authoritative ca- 
nonical work of post-biblical Jewish religion (see: *Talmud, 
Jerusalem - Acceptance of the two Talmuds), providing the 
foundation for all subsequent developments in the fields of 
halakhah and aggadah, up to the time of the Shulhan Arukh 
(16'" century) and beyond. Despite manifest difficulties of lan- 
guage and content, the study of the Bavli has also achieved an 
unparalleled place in the popular religious culture of the Jew- 
ish people. It has served as the primary vehicle for the educa- 
tion of countless Jews over the centuries, professional scholars 
and laypeople alike. Recently it has even filled sports arenas 
both in the United States and in Israel with devotees, celebrat- 
ing the conclusion of the 7-year cycle in which the study of 
the entire Bavli is regularly completed. 


The Bavli as a Literary Work 

The literary form which is most characteristic of the Bavli as it 
stands before us today is the sugya. The sugya is a kind of free- 
wheeling dialectical argument, conducted in a dialect of East- 
ern Aramaic, in which various tannaitic and amoraic sources 
are brought and analyzed, and other similar sources are cited 
in order to prove some point which came up in the course of 
the discussion. The Aramaic language of the sugya is often 
long-winded and repetitive. It weaves its way in-between these 
various well defined literary sources, joining them together 
into an interconnected series of questions, objections, answers 
and justifications. The resulting literary structure is a continu- 
ous dialectical chain of reasoning in which the distinct liter- 
ary components imbedded within it often lose their individual 
identities. The anonymous literary level of the Bavli- the stam 
ha-talmud - favors discursive language and even abstract con- 
ceptual formulations. The sugya often engages in far-reaching 
comparisons and analogies between issues and concepts drawn 
from widely disparate and often apparently unrelated areas of 
halakhah. As they stand, the sugyot of the Bavli represent the 
absolute antithesis of the Mishnah in virtually every respect. 
The halakhot and aggadot of the Mishnah are expressed in suc- 
cinct and concrete language. They are arranged as a series of 
discrete statements, and organized neatly by topic into chapters 
and tractates. The sugya in its final form, on the other hand, is 
discursive and abstract, continuous and associative, jumping 
from topic to topic, as the flow of the argument dictates. As 
antithetical as these two literary forms may seem, the roots of 
the full-blown Babylonian sugya lie deep within earlier forms 
of rabbinic discourse, and the transition from the one to the 
other was in all likelihood a gradual one. 


The Sugya as a Literary Construct 
The sugyot of the Bavli are often described as records of dis- 
cussions and debates between the amoraim which took place 
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in the Babylonian and Palestinian rabbinic academies dur- 
ing the talmudic period. This description is, however, not en- 
tirely accurate. The many extended halakhic and aggadic su- 
gyot which fill the Bavli are not transcriptions or protocols of 
amoraic debates as they actually occurred in the Babylonian 
or Palestinian academies. Rather, they are carefully crafted 
literary creations, idealized reconstructions of these debates 
as remembered, redacted, and reformulated in the process of 
integrating them into the official curriculum of one or many 
of the amoraic and post-amoraic academies, both in Babylonia 
and in Erez Israel. Moreover, the almost universally dialecti- 
cal character of the Babylonian sugya, as described above, is 
often a literary facade, superimposed by later secondary redac- 
tors upon earlier quite different forms of talmudic discourse, 
which did not always possess a dialectical character. In order 
to understand this phenomenon more fully it is necessary to 
distinguish between several distinct literary levels which are 
found in the talmudic sugya, which probably also represent 
distinct historical stages in the evolution of the literature of 
the Babylonian Talmud. 


The Elements of the Sugya (1): Tannaitic Sources 

The most fundamental building blocks of Babylonian talmu- 
dic literature are the extra-mishnaic tannaitic sources - the 
baraitot - which may be associated in one way or another 
with some particular mishnah. That baraitot were already col- 
lected and arranged in the order of the Mishnah at a very early 
period - as a sort of proto-Talmud to the Mishnah of Rabbi 
Judah ha-Nasi - is clearly demonstrated by the example of the 
Tosefta. Like the Tosefta, the baraitot of the Bavli can relate to 
text of the Mishnah in a number of different ways. In the Bavli 
a given baraita may be literarily dependent on the mishnah 
with which it is associated, presupposing the specific language 
of the mishnah and expanding or commenting upon it. Alter- 
natively, it may represent an independent but parallel tradi- 
tion, addressing or formulating the halakhah of the mishnah 
in a different language, or reporting alternative or even contra- 
dictory opinions on the same halakhic or aggadic issue. It can 
even contain an earlier and more original version of the very 
same tradition which has been included in the Mishnah in an 
abbreviated or revised form (Friedman, Tosefta Atiqta). Unlike 
the Tosefta, baraitot in the Bavli regularly transmit *midrashei 
halakhah, which derive the halakhah of the mishnah (or an 
alternative but related halakhah) from the text of the Torah 
by means of one of the traditional hermeneutical rules. Again 
like the Tosefta, a baraita in the Bavli need not relate directly 
to the specific halakhic or aggadic content of the mishnah at 
all, but rather may transmit some other tannaitic tradition, 
which may be intimately related to the issue discussed in the 
mishnah, or alternatively loosely connected to this particular 
mishnah in an associative fashion. 

Taken by themselves, the baraitot of the Babylonian Tal- 
mud are not arranged in a question and answer format, and 
do not constitute a sugya. This is not to say that individual 
tannaitic sources do not possess any explicit dialectical char- 
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acter. In fact mishnayot and baraitot sometimes report brief 
or extended discussions and debates between the tannaim, in 
which objections to particular positions are raised and justifi- 
cations are offered in their defense. Midrashei halakhah, espe- 
cially those which parallel the midrashim of the *Sifra, often 
contain extended dialectical analyses of both actual and hy- 
pothetical halakhic positions. A group of baraitot may build 
one upon the other, representing an extended examination of 
a single unified issue or set of issues. 

All of these phenomena anticipate different aspects of 
the talmudic sugya. Nevertheless, the familiar technical terms 
which serve to define the role of a baraita within the talmu- 
dic sugya - e.g., hatanya (= objection), detanya (= proof), 
etc. - all belong to the amoraic and post-amoraic editorial 
framework of the talmudic text. Taken by themselves, the 
baraitot which are imbedded within a particular talmudic 
sugya have no more dialectical structure than the parallel 
group of baraitot included in the Tosefta. For the historical 
relation between the baraitot of the Bavli and the Tosefta, see 
below. 


The Elements of the Sugya (2): Amoraic Sources 

The second major family of constitutive elements which make 
up the talmudic sugya is composed of those sources which 
report the teachings of the post-tannaitic Amoraim. These 
teachings are transmitted in the Bavli in a number of differ- 
ent literary forms, each of which represents an outgrowth of 
elements which already existed within tannaitic literature. 
We can group these literary forms under four headings: (1) 
memrot — the direct statements of the amoraim in halakhah 
and aggadah; (2) ba’yot - formal questions posed in the amo- 
raic academies; (3) ‘uvdot - stories or precedents which report 
(in the third person, and usually in Aramaic) the actions or 
decisions of the amoraim; (4) amoraic sugyot — brief debates 
between the amoraim. 

The first literary category - the memrot of the amo- 
raim — shows the highest degree of continuity with the ear- 
lier tannaitic halakhic and aggadic literature. These memrot 
are relatively succinct, discrete statements, usually expressed 
in a characteristic dialect of mishnaic Hebrew. In many cases 
these memrot are virtually indistinguishable in form and con- 
tent from similar tannaitic statements included in the Tosefta 
and in the talmudic baraitot. In fact we often find a statement 
transmitted in the Yerushalmi as a memra, while in the Bavli 
the same statement appears as a baraita. Alternatively we find 
tannaitic statements which are included in the Tosefta, but 
which are cited in the Bavli as amoraic memrot. (For these 
and similar phenomena see *Baraita, The Baraita as a Liter- 
ary Source within the Talmudic Sugya; Baraitot and Memrot.) 
Like talmudic baraitot, memrot also can be categorized as ei- 
ther directly dependent on an earlier (usually tannaitic) liter- 
ary source, or as independent memrot, which introduce new 
halakhic or aggadic topics. 

The second literary category - the amoraic ba’ya - is 
rooted in the logical structure of the tannaitic halakhah it- 
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Orders and Tractates of the Mishnah and Talmud 








Mishnah 


No. of 
Chapters 


Babylonian 


No. of 
Folios 


Talmud" 


Folios 
Munich Ed. 


Jerusalem 
Talmud? 


No. of 
Folios 


Subject matter 











Berakhot 9 64 19 14 Benedictions 
Pe’ah 8 - 3 7 Gleanings (Lev. 19:9-10) 
Demai 7 = 3 6 Doubtfully tithed produce 
Kilayim 9 - 4 7 Diverse kinds (Deut. 22:9-11) 
= Shevi’it 10 - 4 7 The Sabbatical Year (Ex. 23:10-11) 
R Terumot 11 = 4 9 Heave offering (Lev. 22:10—14) 
a Ma’aserot 5 = 2 5 Tithes (Num. 18:21) 
© Ma’aser Sheni 5 = 3 5 Second tithe (Deut. 14:22ff.) 
Hallah 4 = 2 4 Dough offering (Num. 15:17-21) 
Orlah 3 = 2 4 The fruit of young trees (Lev. 19:23-25) 
Bikkurim 3 = 3 3 First fruits (Lev. 26:1-11) 
Shabbat 24 157 28 18 The Sabbath 
Eruvin 10 105 17 9 The fusion of Sabbath limits 
Pesahim 10 121 18 11 Passover 
Shekalim 8 = 6 7 The Shekel dues (Ex. 30:11—16) 
a Yoma 8 88 16 8 The Day of Atonement 
S Sukkah 5 56 9 5 The Feast of Tabernacles 
a Bezah 5 40 11 5 Festival laws 
S Rosh ha-Shanah 4 35 7 4 Various new years, particularly Rosh Ha-Shanah 
Ta’anit 4 31 8 7 Fast days 
Megilah 4 32 9 7 Purim 
Mo’ed Katan 3 29 7 4 The intermediate days of festivals 
Hagigah 3 27 6 5 The festival offering (Deut. 16:16—17) 
Yevamot 16 122 24 16 Levirate marriage (Deut. 25:5-10) 
Ketubbot 13 112 20 12 Marriage contracts 
= Nedarim 11 91 10 7 Vows (Num. 30) 
= Nazir 9 66 8 8 The Nazirite (Num. 6) 
a Sotah 9 49 11 9 The suspected adulteress (Num. 5:11 ff.) 
°  Gittin 9 90 16 7 Divorce 
Kiddushin 4 82 14 9 Marriage 
Bava Kamma 10 119 22 7 Torts 
Bava Mezia 10 119 20 6 Civil law 
Bava Batra 10 176 21 Property law 
2 Sanhedrin 11 113 24 14 Judges 
5 Makkot 3 24 5 Flagellation (Deut. 25:2) 
fs Shevu’ot 8 49 9 Oaths 
= Eduyyot 8 = 4 - Traditional testimonies 
Avodah Zarah 5 76 13 7 Idolatry 
Avot? 5 = 2 7 Ethical maxims 
Horayot 3 14 4 4 Erroneous ruling of the court (Lev. 4:22 ff.) 
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that this rule also applies to cases where vessels are dropped 
into and damaged by the bor, since a similar standard of care 
is expected from those who carry such vessels (52a, 53b). Fur- 
thermore, no liability attaches in the case where a bor causes 
damage or injury to someone or something for whom or for 
which it would not normally be considered a hazard (48b). On 
the other hand, a bor that is not a hazard by day may become 
one at night, or may not be a hazard to big animals but one to 
young animals, who may not be so capable of guarding against 
such dangers. There would also be liability in respect of a bor 
that could only cause injury to human beings, but not death, 
as people do not usually pay much attention to such minor 
hazards (28b). If an animal dies from falling into a pit less than 
ten handbreadths deep there is no liability, for such a small 
pit is not normally expected to cause death (3a). Where two 
people create a bor jointly, or where one enlarges a bor created 
by another, each is liable for half the resulting damage - if li- 
ability attaches at all under the rules outlined above. 


3) Fire (Wx, Esh) 

The third leading category of tort covers damage caused by 
a hazard, such as fire, that can spread if not adequately con- 
tained or guarded. A person is liable for such damage if it 
is caused by his own negligence, but not otherwise. Accord- 
ingly, he is liable for damage caused by fire carried by a normal 
wind (which he should have foreseen), but not if the wind was 
exceptional (BK 60a). Similarly, he is liable if the fire spread 
over a foreseeable distance, but not if it spread further than 
could reasonably have been anticipated (61a-b). Yet another 
example given is the sending of fire or burning objects in the 
hands of an imbecile, for which the sender would be liable if 
damage resulted - but not if he sent a mere flickering coal, 
which is presumed harmless (59b). Thus the underlying rule 
is that the tort-feasor is liable for foreseeable damage - be- 
cause he is negligent if he does not prevent it - but not where 
the damage was unforeseeable and thus no negligence was 
involved. 

One who is negligent in guarding a fire created by him is 
only liable to the extent of foreseeable damage. For example, a 
fire that consumes hidden articles would not render the tort- 
feasor liable for them, whereas he would be liable in respect 
of exposed articles, damage to them being foreseeable. How- 
ever, the tanna R. Judah extended the liability to cover hidden 
articles as well, on the grounds that it should have been fore- 
seen that articles may have been hidden (61b). Some scholars 
interpret this discussion as being a question of evidence only, 
ice., the acceptability of the plea that the articles have been 
there (Siftei Kohen to Sh. Ar., HM, 388:6). 

The Talmud records a dispute over the substantive na- 
ture of damage caused by fire, ie., whether it is to be consid- 
ered as damage caused by a person’s property (ke-mamono) 
like damage caused by his animal, or as damage caused by the 
person himself (ke-gufo) as if he had shot an arrow. The dif- 
ference is relevant in determining the measure of compen- 
sation, since higher damages are payable for damage caused 
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directly by one person to another (ke-gufo). The conclusion 
seems to be that even those who consider esh to be a tort ke- 
gufo concede that sometimes it can only justly be regarded as 
a tort ke-mamono, thus incurring a lower measure of dam- 
ages (BK 22a-b, 23a). 


State of Israel 
The Civil Wrongs Ordinance, 1944, makes no substantive 
distinction between liability for damage caused by animals 
or obstacles or fire and damage caused in other ways; in all 
cases there is liability if there has been negligence. However, 
if damage is caused by a dangerous animal or by a dangerous 
explosion or fire, the onus is on the possessor to prove that 
there was no negligence on his part. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Maimonides, Yad, Nizkei Mammon; Sh. 
Ar., HM, 389-418; Gulak, Yesodei, 2 (1922), 227-37; ET, s.v. Avot Ne- 
zikin, Esh, Bor, Hefker; S. Albeck, Pesher Dinei ha-Nezikin ba-Tal- 


mud (1965), 93-172. 
[Shalom Albeck] 


AVRIEL (Ueberall), EHUD (1917-1980), Israeli diplomat. 
Born in Vienna, Avriel settled in Palestine in 1939 and be- 
came a member of kibbutz Neot Mordekhai. During World 
War 11 he was active in the *Haganah rescue of European Jews. 
From 1942 to 1944 he was stationed in Istanbul. In 1948 he 
went to Czechoslovakia to purchase arms. Avriel was Israel's 
first minister to Czechoslovakia and Hungary (1948), and was 
later minister to Romania (1950). From 1955 to 1957 he was a 
*Mapai member of Knesset. He later served as ambassador to 
Ghana, Congo (Leopoldville), and Liberia (1957-60). From 
1961 to 1965 Avriel was deputy director general of the Foreign 
Ministry, in charge of African affairs, and one of the pioneers 
of Israel’s policy of developing close ties with the new African 
nations. From 1965 to 1968 he was ambassador to Italy. At the 
27h Zionist Congress in 1968 he was elected chairman of the 
General Zionist Council. His autobiography, Open the Gates, 


appeared in 1975. many 
enjyamin alte 


AVRUNIN, ABRAHAM (1869-1957), Hebrew philologist 
and grammarian. Born in Russia, he joined the Hibbat Zion 
movement there and became an ardent Zionist. From 1898 
he taught Hebrew in Minsk and devoted himself to the study 
of Hebrew philology. In 1910 Avrunin settled in Erez Israel, 
where he taught in public schools in Tel Aviv and at the col- 
lege for kindergarten teachers founded by Yehiel *Halperin 
who had been one of Avrunin’s students in his youth. Avrunin 
fought for the use of pure and correct Hebrew and reintro- 
duced archaic idioms. He wrote etymological and linguistic 
studies, poems and epigrams, a Hebrew grammar Netivot ha- 
Dikduk (together with A. Pepper, 1922), edited the linguistic 
column of the newspaper Haaretz, and was coeditor of the pe- 
riodical of Vaad ha-Lashon, Leshonenu la-Am (see *Academy 
of the Hebrew Language). His works include a commentary 
on the Book of Job (with A.Z. Rabinowitz, 1916); a study on 
Hebrew medieval poetry (1929); philological studies on Bialik 
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Mishnah Babylonian 
Talmud" 
No. of No. of Folios 
Chapters Folios Munich Ed. 
Zevahim 14 120 21 
Menahot 13 110 21 
Hullin 12 142 25 
=  Behorot 9 61 13 
B Arakhin 9 34 9 
8 Temurah 7 39 8 
&  Keritot 6 28 ) 
S Me’ilah 6 22 4 
Tamid? 7 9 4 
Middot? 5 - 3 
Kinnim? 3 = 2 
Kelim3 30 - 11 
Oholot (Ahilot) 18 - 7 
Nega’im 14 - 7 
Parah 12 - 5 
Tohorot 10 = 5 
S  Mikva’ot 10 - 5 
2 Niddah 10 73 14 
f Makhshirin 6 < 3 
S 
Zavim 5 = 2 
Tevul Yom 4 = 2 
Yadayim 4 = 3 
Ukzin* 3 - 





Jerusalem 
Talmud? 


Folios 


No. of Subject matter 


= Animal offerings 

= Meal offering 

- Animals slaughtered for food 

- Firstlings (Deut. 15:19 ff.) 

= Vows of valuation (Lev. 27:1—8) 
- The substituted offering (Lev. 27:10) 
- Extripation (Lev. 18:29) 

- Sacrileges (Lev. 5:15-16) 

- The daily sacrifice (Num. 28:34) 
- Measurements of the Temple 

= The Bird offering (Lev. 5:7 ff.) 


- Uncleanness of articles 

- Uncleanness through overshadowing (No. 19:14—15) 
= Leprosy (Lev. 13, 14) 

= The Red Heifer (Num. 19) 

= Ritual cleanness 

- Ritual ablution 

4 The menstruant 


- Liquid that predisposes food to become ritually unclean 
(Lev. 11:37-38) 


nz Fluxes (Lev. 15) 


- Ritual uncleanness between immersion and sunset (Lev. 
22:6-7) 

- The ritual uncleanness of the hands 

- “Stalks”; parts of plants susceptible to uncleanness 








= 


2 The number of pages is given in accordance with the Krotoschin edition. 


The number given is the last page number. The pagination, however, always begins with page 2; one page should therefore be deducted. 


3 There is Tosefta to all the tractates with the exception of Avot, Tamid, Middot, Kinnim, Kelim. \n the Tosefta, Kelim is divided into three sections, respectively called Bava 


Kamma, Bava Mezia and Bava Batra. 


4  Aswill be seen, the tractates are generally arranged in the orders according to the descending numbers of chapters. For departures from this rule see the articles on the 


individual tractates concerned. 


self. Tannaitic halakhot, while formulated in terms of specific 
and concrete cases, almost always involve an implicit judg- 
ment concerning some conceptual distinction which under- 
lies its specific rulings (see: Mishnah, The Structure of Tan- 
naitic Halakhah). During the amoraic period, the analysis of 
these tannaitic halakhot was often expressed in the form of 
explicit questions — ba’yot - which examine the way in which 
these conceptual distinctions would apply in closely related 
but nevertheless slightly different cases. In its simplest form 
the ba’ya merely states the new case to be considered and pos- 
its the bare question: mahu? - i.e. what should the ruling be 
in such a case? Ina slightly more developed format, the iba’ya 
lehu also explicitly states the different alternative rulings which 
could apply to this case. In the most developed and elabo- 
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rate form it also examines in detail the alternative concep- 
tual principles which could be used to decide the issue in one 
direction or another. These iba’ya lehu passages can be quite 
lengthy, representing highly ramified conceptual analyses of 
entire areas of halakhah (e.g., Ket. 5b-6a). At the same time 
they almost always remain within the concrete framework of 
specific cases and rulings, and rarely engage in abstract gen- 
eralization. Despite the intimate interconnection between the 
three elements of the talmudic iba’ya lehu - (1) the question 
itself; (2) the statement of alternative possible answers; (3) the 
reasoning involved in adjudicating the question - only the first 
element, usually formulated in mishnaic Hebrew, should be 
counted among the amoraic sources of the Bavli. The second 
and third levels, which are almost always expressed in Ara- 
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maic, probably belong to the anonymous literary level of the 
Bavli, the stam ha-talmud (see below). 

The third literary category, the ‘uvda, is in many ways 
parallel to the tannaitic maaseh - a story which serves as a 
legal precedent, either supporting or contradicting a formal 
halakhic statement quoted earlier. This phenomenon is more 
highly developed in the Bavli, which often brings an individual 
‘uvda, or a series of ‘uvdot — almost always in Aramaic - in or- 
der to examine how the abstract halakhic content of a memra 
or baraita can be translated into practical terms in the con- 
text of specific cases (e.g., Pes. 49a). Since the black and white 
distinctions of the formal halakhah often must give way to a 
variety of shades of gray (or other brighter colors) when ap- 
plied in practice, these ‘uvdot often break out of the limited 
framework of halakhic precedents, growing and expanding 
into a full-blown aggadic exposition of the ethical and spiri- 
tual principles which underlie the halakhah (e.g., Ket. 61b-63a, 
and see: Mishnah, Aggadah in the Mishnah). 

The fourth literary category - the amoraic sugya - also 
has clear precedents in tannaitic sources. The Mishnah and 
Tosefta transmit scores of brief formal debates, usually pre- 
sented as face-to-face discussions between the parties to a dis- 
pute which was presented earlier. In these debates, one side at- 
tempts to convince the other of the correctness of its opinion, 
either by force of reason, or by relying upon some accepted 
and authoritative halakhah. After each side has taken its turn 
in the debate, one side may concede defeat, in whole or in part, 
or the two sides may remain unconvinced and continue to 
maintain their respective positions. Starting from the 2"4-3"4 
generations of amoraim, this “memra plus debate” format be- 
comes an increasingly prominent form of amoraic literature. 
After citing a memra, which either reports a halakhic dispute 
between two amoraim, or the opinion of an individual amora 
which is then attacked by a colleague, the Bavli will often an- 
alyze the dispute by means of a formal debate presented as a 
face-to-face discussion between the disputing parties. Each 
side brings proofs for its own positions and objections against 
the opposing side, defends itself and responds with coun- 
terattacks. Unlike their tannaitic counterparts, the amoraim 
had at their disposal an almost unlimited body of authorita- 
tive sources which could be exploited in order to attack the 
positions of their opponents - the entire corpus of mishnayot 
and baraitot. According to the accepted canons of talmudic 
jurisprudence, amoraim may not in principle disagree with 
mishnayot and baraitot. This formal legal principle no doubt 
encouraged the amoraim to search far and wide for any tan- 
naitic source which could serve - either directly, or indirectly 
by analogy - to support their own positions or to refute the 
positions of their opponents. In this way the amoraic sugya 
introduces a second set of tannaitic sources (both mishnayot 
and baraitot) into the discussion of a given mishnah which 
were not originally associated with it in the pre-amoraic tan- 
naitic stratum of the Talmud. Whether these debates actually 
took place in fact, or are themselves literary constructs of the 
amoraic academies, this kind of discussion provided the im- 
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petus for a more abstract form of conceptual analysis - one 
which looks for common principles of law underlying radi- 
cally different spheres of halakhah. 

Despite the importance of the sugya for the later develop- 
ment of talmudic literature as a whole, it must be emphasized 
that at this stage the amoraic sugya is still relatively limited in 
length, and it is only one among a number of different forms 
of literary sources which are found in the amoraic stratum 
of the Bavli. Individual memrot, or groups of memrot orga- 
nized by topic, standing either by themselves or attached to 
mishnayot or baraitot; collections of memrot associated with 
the name of a particular amora, often appearing in groups of 
three, seven, or even ten; ‘uvdot and ba’yot - all these literary 
forms continue to exist beside the amoraic sugya, not as part of 
it. 


The Framework of the Sugya: Stam ha-Talmud 

These tannaitic and amoraic literary sources are the building 
blocks out of which the literature of the Talmud is constructed. 
No less important, however, to an understanding of the Tal- 
mud is an appreciation of the highly creative and pervasive 
activity of the generations of redactors who combined these 
elements into more and more complex, lengthy, and contin- 
uous dialectical literary structures. As noted above, an amo- 
raic memra may often contain an interpretation of a tannaitic 
source, to which it is immediately appended. The anonymous 
talmudic editor (stam ha-talmud) will interpose a question 
(in Aramaic) between the memra and the tannaitic source 
(both in Hebrew). This practice serves to highlight a problem 
in the text of the tannaitic source which may have prompted 
the amoraic comment. It also turns a non-dialectic structure 
(text plus comment) into an explicitly dialectical one (ques- 
tion plus answer). Sometimes it affords the stam ha-talmud 
an opportunity to redefine the issue of the sugya in line with 
an agenda which may not have been shared by the amora who 
authored the original memra (cf. Wald, Pesahim 111, 215-221). 
The stam ha-talmud also introduces editorial comments and 
technical terms which explicitly define the function of indi- 
vidual sources within the sugya (e.g., as questions, objections, 
proofs, or additional supports), thus creating a continuous line 
of discussion out of what were originally discrete and uncon- 
nected baraitot, memrot, ba’yot, ‘uvdot, etc. 

The stam ha-talmud augments the relatively brief amo- 
raic sugyot by appending additional objections, justifications, 
counter-objections, etc. to the original discussion. These ad- 
ditions may not be ascribed directly to the original amoraic 
disputants, but rather obliquely (e.g., “R. Johanan could have 
said in response” etc.) or anonymously (“they objected” etc.). 
Another common way in which the stam ha-talmud augments 
a sugya is by transferring existing blocks of talmudic dia- 
logue - either amoraic or “stammaitic” - from place to place 
ina given chapter, tractate, or even from tractate to tractate 
(e.g., Wald, Shabbat vit, sugyot 3, 7, 10). Certain textual diffi- 
culties (kushiyot) are often caused as a by-product of the mov- 
ing of entire passages from place to place, since the language 
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of a passage may be in certain respects context-specific, being 
more appropriate in the original context, and less appropriate 
in the new context into which it was introduced secondarily. 
Other techniques characteristic of the stam ha-talmud include 
the addition of editorial links between a number of originally 
distinct sugyot, thus transforming them into a “super-sugya” 
(Friedman, BM VI, Text, 101-159), or alternatively combining a 
number of distinct amoraic sugyot, which originally dealt with 
a family of related halakhic issues, thus giving the impression 
of a single extended amoraic debate on a unified topic (Wald, 
Pesahim I11, 137-168). 

One of the most prominent tendencies of the stam ha- 
talmud is to employ isolated technical terms - e.g., gererah 
(Shabbat 7ob-71b), ho’il (Pes. 46a—48a) — as explanations for 
the concrete halakhot of the tannaim and the amoraim. These 
terms - which have little meaning on their own (gererah = 
dragging; ho’il = since) - serve as names for abstract prin- 
ciples which tend to replace the more concrete and implicit 
form of case-oriented conceptualization characteristic of the 
earlier halakhah (see: Mishnah, The Structure of Tannaitic 
Halakhah). This striking intellectual trend of the stam ha-tal- 
mud has been singled out for extensive analysis, both for its 
own sake, and as a possible historical precedent for much of 
the later brilliant intellectual achievements of post-talmudic 
halakhic scholarship (Moscovitz). All the same, it should be 
noted that this use of isolated abstract phrases by the stam ha- 
talmud can also lead to the extension of specific halakhic no- 
tions beyond the concrete contexts in which they were origi- 
nally formulated and originally made sense. In this way the 
stam ha-talmud sometimes introduces conceptual problems 
into the halakhic framework of the talmudic discussion (Wald, 
Pesahim 111, 168-72). 


The Place of the Bavli in Rabbinic Literature 

An examination of the Bavli reveals that it contains at least 
two distinct strata of defined literary sources - tannaitic and 
amoraic — as well clear evidence of multiple layers of redac- 
tional activity. This literary analysis, important in its own 
right, also has important consequences for our understand- 
ing of the place of the Bavli in the history of rabbinic litera- 
ture as a whole. Prior comparisons of the Bavli to the other 
extant works of ancient talmudic literature, especially the Ye- 
rushalmi, have tended to emphasize the striking differences 
between them, concentrating on the dialectical, discursive and 
conceptual character of the Bavli, as opposed to the more dis- 
crete, concise, concrete, and reserved character of these par- 
allel talmudic texts. Once it is made clear that most of these 
dialectical, discursive, and conceptual elements belong pri- 
marily to the latest literary stratum of the Bavli - the stam 
ha-talmud — it becomes essential to reexamine the historical 
relationship between the earlier literary strata of the Bavli and 
these parallel works of Palestinian rabbinic literature. 


THE BAVLI AND THE EXTANT TANNAITIC WORKS. It has 
often been noted (see above) that the baraitot of the Bavli bear 
a striking resemblance to the parallel sources found in the 
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ancient tannaitic collections - the Tosefta and the Midrashei 
Halakhah. On the other hand, there are also significant differ- 
ences between the language and content of the talmudic bara- 
itot and the parallel texts found in our tannaitic collections. 
The question has naturally arisen whether these extant tan- 
naitic collections served as the sources for the baraitot of the 
Babylonian Talmud, or whether the Bavli used other collec- 
tions of tannaitic sources otherwise unknown to us. Scholars 
have offered very different answers to this question, and their 
disagreement is ultimately rooted in a single issue: whether 
later talmudic scholars intentionally modified the original text 
of ancient tannaitic sources. Some scholars have rejected this 
notion out of hand, and seem to view its rejection almost as an 
article of faith (see: Mishnah, The Redaction of the Mishnah). 
Others scholars have brought considerable evidence in sup- 
port of this notion. 

Those who assert that later sages did not allow them- 
selves to interfere in any way with the internal composition 
of their authoritative tannaitic sources explain the differences 
between the talmudic baraitot and the parallel tannaitic texts 
by positing that the Bavli drew upon alternative collections 
of baraitot - both halakhot and midrashim - which are not 
to be identified with the extant collections which we possess 
today. A corollary of this position drawn by many of these 
scholars is that the extant tannaitic collections — the Tosefta 
and the extant Midrashei Halakhah - were unknown to the 
redactors of the Bavli. This view asserts, in effect, that our ex- 
tant collections of tannaitic literature, which were apparently 
all copied and studied in the geonic Babylonian academies 
during the period following the final redaction of the Babylo- 
nian Talmud, were for some reason unavailable to these same 
Babylonian redactors. At the same time it asserts that the al- 
ternative collections of tannaitic halakhah which were actually 
used (according to this theory) to the very end in the talmudic 
Babylonian academies were all, for some equally unexplained 
reason, totally lost, leaving no tangible trace behind among 
the Babylonian geonim who immediately succeeded the final 
redactors of the Bavli. 

The alternative position holds that the final versions of 
the baraitot in the Bavli are the end-product of a long process 
of study and interpretation, emendation, and reformulation, 
evidence for which can usually be found within talmudic lit- 
erature itself. As a result, the scholars who hold this position 
find no compelling reason to posit the wholesale existence of 
entire collections of ancient tannaitic sources which have not 
survived in our hands today. Rather they consider that the 
extant collections, or other very closely related versions of 
the same, are the actual sources for the baraitot of the Bavli, 
and that the explanation of the differences between the exist- 
ing versions of a given tradition is more likely to depend on 
an analysis of the history of talmudic halakhah and aggadah, 
rather than on the chance rediscovery of some hypothetical 
long-lost work. 

One cannot overestimate the depth of this scholarly 
dispute. The first approach leads to a profoundly pessimistic 
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attitude toward the entire history of talmudic literature. Ac- 
cording to this view the vast majority of the ancient tannaitic 
sources which once existed, and which were actually studied 
in the academies of the amoraim, are almost certainly irre- 
trievably lost. It also leads to a highly skeptical attitude toward 
higher critical talmudic methodology, since this methodology 
involves a comparison of the tannaitic traditions preserved in 
amoraic works with the supposedly more original parallel tra- 
ditions preserved in the ancient tannaitic collections, in order 
to understand the ways in which the amoraim interpreted and 
reworked their sources. Since, according to this first view, the 
tannaitic collections which we possess today were not in fact 
used by the amoraim, they are quite useless in this regard. In 
any case this view is convinced that the amoraim never ac- 
tually reworked or reformulated any of their ancient and au- 
thoritative sources. 

According to the second view, the overwhelming major- 
ity of the tannaitic sources which were redacted by the cen- 
tral rabbinic yeshivot at the end of the tannaitic period are 
still in our possession and have been preserved more or less 
in their original tannaitic form. Moreover these extant collec- 
tions provide fairly reliable evidence for the form and content 
of authoritative tannaitic sources which were studied in the 
amoraic academies. Against this background, it then becomes 
possible to identify and to analyze the later amoraic and post- 
amoraic developments of each tradition, as documented in the 
Yerushalmi (Jerusalem Talmud) and the Bavli. 

Finally, it should be noted that the collections of baraitot 
which are embedded in a given sugya in the Bavli frequently 
closely resemble - in number, in order, in form, and in con- 
tent - the parallel groups of baraitot associated with the same 
mishnah in the Tosefta (e.g., Wald, Pesahim 111, 97-99). This 
phenomenon gives further credence to the historical hypoth- 
esis that at the root of the sugyot of the Bavli lies a tannaitic 
literary stratum which is intimately connected to the tannaitic 
traditions preserved in our Tosefta. For an authoritative and 
exhaustive treatment of this issue, see: Friedman, Baraitot; 
Tosefta Atiqta. 


THE BAVLI AND THE YERUSHALMI. It has also long been 
noted that there is a considerable overlap between the amo- 
raic traditions preserved in the Talmud Bavli and those pre- 
served in the Talmud Yerushalmi. These parallel traditions 
were pointed out for every page of the Bavli by R. Aryeh Leib 
Yellin in his commentary, Yefeh Enayim, which is printed in 
the Romm edition of the Bavli (see below). When, however, 
the tannaitic and amoraic literary strata of the Bavli are iso- 
lated from the anonymous literary level of the stam ha-talmud, 
this striking and fundamental similarity between the Bavli and 
the Yerushalmi becomes even more pronounced (Friedman, 
Yevamot xX, 283-321). Detailed analyses of extended portions 
of the Bavli have revealed that at the root of virtually every 
sugya of the Bavli lies some earlier, more primitive amoraic 
sugya which is documented somewhere in the Yerushalmi 
(see: Wald, Pesahim 111). Sometimes this literary dependence 
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extends to an entire chapter, where sugya after sugya in the 
Bavli is built on the foundation of an identical series of ear- 
lier and simpler parallel sugyot found in the same chapter in 
the Yerushalmi (see: Wald, Shabbat vi1). These earlier and 
simpler sugyot, however, do not consist of the memrot and 
discussions of Palestinian amoraim only, but rather as often 
as not include alternative versions of the memrot and discus- 
sions of early Babylonian amoraim as well. The relation be- 
tween these two Talmuds is not, therefore, one of a later Bab- 
ylonian tradition building on an earlier Palestinian tradition. 
Rather, the Yerushalmi regularly provides clear evidence for 
the earlier and more primitive state of a common Babylonian- 
Palestinian talmudic tradition shared by both of these major 
centers of rabbinic culture - one which preceded the perva- 
sive additions and revisions of the anonymous redactors of the 
Bavli. 

Moreover, the Yerushalmi itself preserves an even ear- 
lier redactional level of this shared talmudic tradition - in 
the three tractates (BK, BM, BB) commonly referred to as Ye- 
rushalmi Nezikin (see: *Talmud, Jerusalem — Yerushalmi Ne- 
zikin). Yerushalmi Nezikin not only is free of the discursive 
and conceptual discussions characteristic of the stam ha-tal- 
mud in the Bavli; it also lacks much of the extended amoraic 
sugya structure common to both the Bavli and the rest of the 
Yerushalmi. Instead Yerushalmi Nezikin consists mostly of 
baraitot, memrot, and other brief amoraic literary sources. 
Formerly, the explanation of the difference between Yeru- 
shalmi Nezikin and the rest of the Yerushalmi was sought in a 
different place of redaction. More recently, it has been sought 
in a different time of redaction — reflecting an earlier stage in 
the development of the shared talmudic tradition, prior to 
the combination of the isolated amoraic sources (see above) 
into larger, more involved and elaborate sugya structures. At 
the same time, even the radically different redactional form 
of Yerushalmi Nezikin cannot obscure the common elements 
of tradition which it shares with the fully elaborated parallel 
versions of the Bavli (Sussmann). 

The relationship between the parallel traditions held in 
common by both the Bavli and the Yerushalmi is somewhat 
more complex than that which holds between the baraitot 
in the Bavli and in the Tosefta. On the one hand, the literary 
evolution of the Bavli and that of the Yerushalmi overlap to 
a very large extent. So it is to be expected that the Bavli pre- 
served versions of amoraic traditions that are not found in 
the Yerushalmi as it stands today. On the other hand, later 
Babylonian amoraim (and anonymous redactors) are un- 
likely to have treated the words of their amoraic predecessors 
with the same respect that they accorded to ancient tannaitic 
traditions, and so are more likely to have revised and refor- 
mulated them. Therefore, while the Yerushalmi’s version of a 
shared tradition is usually more original than the parallel ver- 
sion found in the Bavli- and so can be used to reconstruct the 
internal development of amoraic talmudic tradition — this is 
by no means a hard and fast rule. The Bavli sometimes pre- 
serves the more ancient and original version of an amoraic 
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tradition, or of a sugya, while the version in the Yerushalmi 
reflects later developments of the tradition, which were not 
incorporated into the Bavli. 


THE FOUR STAGES OF TALMUDIC TRADITION. Beneath the 
discursive and conceptual surface structure of the stam ha- 
talmud, one can distinguish three cumulative literary levels 
within the text of the Bavli: (1) the baraitot; (2) the baraitot 
plus the isolated amoraic sources; (3) the baraitot, the amo- 
raic sources, plus the expansion and combination of these el- 
ements into more or less continuous sugyot. To these three 
literary levels correspond three earlier bodies of talmudic 
tradition. To the first level in the Bavli, consisting of baraitot 
alone, correspond (more or less) the extant collections of tan- 
naitic sources - Tosefta and the Midrashei Halakhah. To the 
second level, consisting of baraitot plus the isolated amoraic 
sources, corresponds (more or less) the redactional level rep- 
resented by Yerushalmi Nezkin. To the third level of the Bavli, 
consisting of baraitot, the amoraic sources, plus the expansion 
and combination of these elements into more or less contin- 
uous sugyot — without extensive additions and explanations 
by the anonymous redactor - corresponds (more or less) the 
redactional level represented by the rest of the Yerushalmi. 
The fourth and final stage in the development of the Bavli is, 
of course, represented by the editorial and literary activity of 
the anonymous redactors of the Bavli in its final form - the 
stam ha-talmud. 

However one wishes to explain the differences between 
these three earlier redactional levels and the parallel bodies 
of tradition, the most striking feature is the surprising degree 
of uniformity between them. The overall impression made by 
the Tosefta, the Yerushalmi, and the Bavli is one of successive 
stages in the literary development of a single common talmu- 
dic tradition, rather than independent and distinct traditions. 
This impression of relative uniformity stands in sharp contrast 
to the radical multiplicity of master-disciple circles and com- 
peting academic centers which are described in the talmudic 
texts themselves, and testifies to a large degree of centraliza- 
tion in the preservation and distribution of the talmudic tra- 
ditions which were produced by the many different person- 
alities and centers described in the sources. 


The Textual Transmission of the Bavli 

Unlike the Tosefta and the Yerushalmi, which during most of 
the Middle Ages were studied only by professional scholars, 
the Bavli was widely studied by countless Jews throughout the 
centuries. It is therefore not surprising to find that the text 
of the Bavli is preserved in scores of medieval manuscripts, 
whereas the medieval manuscripts of the Tosefta and the Ye- 
rushalmi taken together can almost be counted on the fin- 
gers of a single hand. Aside from the relatively large number 
of extant manuscripts in which the Bavli is preserved (many 
of which include a single tractate, some more than one, and 
only one manuscript - Munich 95 - the entire Bavli), the text 
of the Bavli is characterized by the large number of significant 
variant readings which are preserved in these manuscripts. 
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For years it was tacitly assumed - apparently under the in- 
fluence of European classical scholarship - that these vari- 
ant readings were caused by the errors of ignorant or careless 
scribes, and that they entered into the textual tradition of the 
Bavli during the process of copying and distributing the Tal- 
mud, especially in medieval Europe. While no manuscript of 
the Bavli is free from scribal errors, the phenomenon of pro- 
gressive accumulation of shared scribal errors (so important 
in the methodology of classical philology) is almost totally 
absent in manuscripts of the Bavli. Unlike their gentile coun- 
terparts, the scribes who copied the Bavli seem to have been 
familiar with both the language and the content of the Bavli. 
This situation gave rise to certain very striking and unexpected 
forms of “scribal errors,’ such as copying (part of) a sentence 
which occurs in another tractate from memory, in place of 
the similar sentence which actually stood before the scribe in 
the text from which he was copying. Alternatively we find the 
annoying scribal practice of “serial abbreviations” which the 
scribe assumes that the reader will easily be able to decipher 
on the basis of his familiarity with the terminology and con- 
tent of the Talmud. In any case, simple scribal errors, which 
usually yield a corrupt and unintelligible text, are regularly 
corrected (more or less successfully) by attentive scribes, and 
rarely are they passed on to the next generation of talmudic 
copies. Today these isolated scribal errors can easily be iden- 
tified by means of a simple comparison to other manuscript 
traditions. 

Far more important for an understanding of the Bavli 
is another totally different category of variant readings, one 
which does not reflect isolated errors in the transmission of a 
fixed and final text, but rather fundamentally divergent ver- 
sions, i.e., different parallel formulations of extended passages 
within the text as a whole. The first scholar who addressed this 
issue seriously was E.S. Rosenthal, who correctly concluded 
that the text of the Bavli must have retained a certain element 
of fluidity well into the 6-7" centuries (and perhaps even 
beyond), in order to explain the presence of such divergent 
readings in the medieval manuscripts of the Bavli. One of 
the most striking features of these extended “alternative ver- 
sions” is that they often reflect the same or similar content, 
expressed in significantly different language. They seem to re- 
flect an attitude of relative freedom and independence toward 
the talmudic text, one which allows itself to rephrase or re- 
formulate the language of the tradition. These important and 
extensive textual variants therefore in all likelihood derive 
from a relatively early period in the history of the transmis- 
sion of the Talmud, before the exact wording of the Talmud 
became sanctified in the eyes of the scholars and the students. 
It is therefore also highly likely that these variants do not de- 
rive from careless scribes who operated on the periphery of 
the talmudic world, but rather represent authentic alternative 
traditions which were originally propagated at the very center 
of talmudic authority - the Babylonian yeshivot themselves. 
This suggestion has been confirmed somewhat by the surpris- 
ing discovery that “eastern” (Yemenite) manuscripts and ge- 
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onic traditions, rather than representing the earlier and more 
original talmudic texts, often reflect the latest and most “up 
to date” traditions, while isolated medieval manuscripts from 
the periphery of the talmudic world, in Spain or France, often 
preserve the more original and “unrevised” talmudic textual 
tradition (Wald, Pesahim 111, 319, 336-46). 

Rosenthal held that these extended alternative textual 
variants must have derived from an early period, before the 
text of the Bavli was formulated in exact language, and almost 
certainly while its transmission was still oral - and not by 
the medium of fixed written documents. However, Shamma 
Friedman’s comprehensive studies in this field have shown 
conclusively that even these extended alternative textual vari- 
ants are universally limited in extent - they are always local- 
ized modifications which have been introduced at a specific 
point into an otherwise fully formed and stable textual tra- 
dition. Since these changes in all likelihood represent a con- 
scious process of intentional editorial revision of a fixed text, 
the much bandied question of “oral” vs. “written” tradition in 
the transmission of talmudic literature is relatively insignifi- 
cant in explaining this phenomenon. (For an examination of 
the broader cultural significance of the tension between writ- 
ten and oral transmission of rabbinic texts, see: Friedman, 
Printing the Talmud.) 

The systematic recording of the variant readings of the 
Babylonian Talmud began in the 19 century, with the Diqdu- 
qgei Soferim of R. Rabbinovicz, continued in the second half 
of the 20" century with the ongoing Diqdugei Soferim Ha- 
shalem of the Institute for the Complete Israeli Talmud (Yad 
Harav Herzog), and has culminated today in the complete 
computerized databank of all extant manuscripts and early 
editions of the Babylonian Talmud, produced and regularly 
updated by the Saul Lieberman Institute of Talmudic Research 
of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America. Facsimile edi- 
tions of many talmudic manuscripts, which are still of value 
in confirming the transcriptions in these various works, are 
available, as are digital images of many manuscripts, on the 
web-site of the Jewish National and University Library in 
Jerusalem. 


The Redaction of the Bavli 

The Bavli states, in its characteristically laconic style (BM 86a): 
“R. Nathan and R. Judah ha-Nasi are the end of Mishnah; Rav 
Ashi and Ravina are the end of instruction (A811)? Whatever 
the exact meaning of this rather obscure statement may be, 
the parallelism between its two halves has led various schol- 
ars to ascribe to Rav Ashi and Ravina a role in redacting the 
Bavli analogous to the role which R. Judah ha-Nasi played in 
the redaction of the Mishnah. From the preceding discus- 
sions it should be clear, however, that there is very little basis 
for this analogy - for the simple reason that the Bavli never 
was subjected to a single authoritative, comprehensive, and 
decisive revision comparable to R. Judah ha-Nasi’s redaction 
of the Mishnah. As noted above, the tannaitic and most of 
the amoraic literary strata of the Bavli had probably already 
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been formulated to a large degree and accepted as authorita- 
tive by many yeshivot in Bavel and Erez Israel long before the 
time of Rav Ashi. Similarly, many amoraim are mentioned in 
the Bavli whose activity must have extended into the period 
after Rav Ashi. Moreover, most of the literary activity of the 
stam ha-talmud ha-bavli took place in all likelihood long af- 
ter Rav Ashi’s time. To this we must add the evidence men- 
tioned above which indicates that extensive editorial revision 
of the text of the Talmud was still going on into the 6tt-7" 
centuries at least. In line with all this evidence we must un- 
derstand the literary formation of the Babylonian talmudic 
tradition as an ongoing process which took place over many 
centuries and in many yeshivot, both prior to and subsequent 
to the time of Rav Ashi. As such, the impact of any individual 
scholar - even one of the stature of Rav Ashi - on this process 
as a whole should not be seen as amounting to a “redaction” 
of the Bavli in the sense in which we ascribe this term to R. 
Judah ha-Nasi and his Mishnah. 


The Aggadah of the Bavli 

It has been observed that most of the aggadic material in the 
Babylonian Talmud is predominantly of Palestinian origin. 
The contribution of the Bavli in the field of aggadah consists 
largely of the extensive reworking of these earlier Palestinian 
aggadic themes, often achieving new levels of imagination and 
originality, which are frequently striking, engaging, and earthy. 
Sometimes a “mere” linguistic clarification can be the occa- 
sion for developing and elaborating a fragmentary tradition 
in new and unexpected directions (see: Friedman, BT Bava 
Mezi’a v1, Commentary, 148). In the area of rabbinic cosmol- 
ogy, the Bavli constructs, out of fragmentary traditions pre- 
served in earlier Palestinian sources, a continuous description 
of the world order, starting from the lowest levels underlying 
the earth, proceeding through the seven celestial spheres, and 
culminating with the highest heaven and the Throne of Glory, 
including a description of the various populations which in- 
habit each sphere, and the activities with which they occupy 
themselves (Hag. 12a-b). In the area of historical aggadah, the 
Bavli takes the earlier and rather brief traditions concerning a 
dispute between R. *Eliezer ben Hyrcanus and the sages over 
a matter of ritual purity, combines them with the merest sug- 
gestion that the sages once considered excommunicating R. 
Eliezer (TJ MK 3:1, 81c-d), and transforms these story-frag- 
ments into an elaborate and continuous narrative: the justly 
famous drama concerning the “oven of Akhnai” (BM 59b), in 
which R. Eliezer calls upon supernatural forces in order to 
decide the halakhah in his own favor, while R. Joshua boldly 
defends the autonomy and integrity of the earthly halakhic 
process in the face of such heavenly intimidation, and finally, 
almost against their wills, the sages are forced to excommu- 
nicate Eliezer, the resultant affront to Eliezer’s honor almost 
resulting in R. Gamaliel’s death at sea, and in fact finally lead- 
ing to the death of R. Gamaliel, who according to the Bavli 
is also Eliezer’s brother-in-law. Similarly, out of two laconic 
and fragmentary Palestinian traditions concerning R. *Meir 
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(TJ Bik. 3:3, 65c, MK 3:1, 81c), the Bavli constructs an elaborate, 
continuous narrative concerning a plot concocted by Meir 
and *Nathan to depose the nasi, Rabban *Simeon ben Ga- 
maliel, because of the latter’s desire to enhance his own honor 
and status at the expense of the honor of these two sages. The 
aggadah of the Bavli is capable of constructing colorful nar- 
ratives concerning individuals whose very existence is hardly 
attested in earlier Palestinian sources. For example, a women 
named *Beruryah is mentioned in Tosefta Kelim (BM 1:6) as 
having expressed a halakhic position - which was approved 
by R. *Joshua (!) - in response to the opinion of R. *Tarfon. A 
similar story is told, also in Tosefta Kelim (BK 4:17), concerning 
a daughter of R. *Hananiah ben Teradyon, who clearly lived 
two generations after the previously mentioned Beruryah, and 
who, according to another tannaitic tradition (Sifre Deut. 307), 
was apparently also taken captive at the time of her father’s 
martyrdom. A third, later midrashic tradition makes men- 
tion of the profound wisdom of R. Meir’s (unnamed) wife 
(Midrash Proverbs 31). Out of these three apparently uncon- 
nected learned women the Bavli forges a single figure, the 
famous woman-scholar, Beruryah, who was also the daugh- 
ter of Hananiah ben Teradyon, and also the wife of Meir. At 
the same time, the Bavli does not identify Beruryah with the 
daughter of Hananiah ben Teradyon who was taken captive 
at the time of her father’s martyrdom, and so posits that he 
also had another daughter, and identifies this second daughter 
as Beruryah’s sister (Az 18a-18b). The creative and synthetic 
force of the Babylonian aggadah is felt even with respect to 
characters which have already undergone significant literary 
development in the earlier Palestinian aggadic tradition. Thus 
the figure of the arch-heretic *Elisha ben Avuya —- whose his- 
torical existence is highly questionable — is developed by the 
Palestinian aggadic tradition in two contradictory directions. 
According to one tradition (Tj Hag. 2:1 77b, and cf. Song R. 1) 
he is described as an arch-villain who intentionally forces Jews 
to desecrate the Sabbath and prevents Jewish children from 
learning Torah, or even - according to an extreme version of 
this tradition - kills children who learned Torah. This figure 
is so evil that it is even forbidden to mention his name, and 
so he is called aher, “the other.” According to a second tradi- 
tion (TJ Hag. 2:1 77b-c; Ruth R. 6; Eccles. R. 7), Elisha was a 
tragic figure, a great scholar and the teacher of Meir, who lost 
his faith, and so himself stopped observing the Sabbath and 
stopped learning Torah. This latter figure - who is still called 
by his proper name, Elisha — is the focus of a debate whether 
a sage who has abandoned the Torah can repent (cf. Tosef. 
Dem. 2:9). According to this tradition, R. Meir continues to 
maintain a relationship with his former master in the hope 
of convincing him to repent. In the Bavli these two tradi- 
tions are fused together, such that the evil arch-villain whose 
name is not mentioned is the very same figure with whom 
Meir maintains a relationship and from whom he continues 
to learn. This paradoxical (or contradictory) figure is obvi- 
ously far more complex than either of the two distinct fig- 
ures described in the Palestinian tradition, and the theologi- 
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cal and dramatic issues which the Babylonian version of the 
story raises are far richer than those which emerge from the 
separate Palestinian traditions out of which the Bavli built its 
narrative. One who is already familiar with the literary char- 
acter of the Bavli as a whole and its place in the development 
of rabbinic tradition (as described above) should have no dif- 
ficulty in recognizing the nature of the aggadot of the Baby- 
lonian Talmud: on the one hand they are clearly dependent 
literarily on the earlier and simpler parallel Palestinian tradi- 
tions; on the other hand the creative and synthetic editorial 
techniques which their Babylonian redactors used in revising 
and reformulating them yield, as often as not, what could eas- 
ily be seen as new and original creations. This double insight 
offers a challenge to the literary critic, on the one hand, and 
should serve, on the other hand, as a warning to the historian 
not to assume that these Babylonian aggadot represent reliable 
sources for the history of the 1-3" centuries in Erez Israel, or 
for the biographies of the tannaitic and early amoraic figures 
mentioned in these aggadot, unless their contents can first be 
corroborated by a comparison to earlier, independent Pales- 
tinian traditions. 


The History of Interpretation 

From the time when the halakhah and the aggadah of the 
Bavli first took on the final literary form in which we recog- 
nize it today, there has never been a generation in which it 
was not studied and interpreted, and the history of its inter- 
pretation would in many respects coincide with much of the 
history of post-talmudic halakhah, musar (ethics), Jewish phi- 
losophy, Kabbalah, and so on. Nevertheless, an overview of 
the main tendencies of post-talmudic Talmud interpretation 
would not be totally out of place here. Post-talmudic Talmud 
interpretation is usually divided into three periods: geonim 
(up to about the 10 century); *rishonim (11th—-15*» centuries); 
*aharonim (16'>-20' centuries), to which we add a fourth 
category: the hokerim - the modern historical interpreters 
of the Talmud who have been active since the end of the 19» 
century. 


GEONIM. The activity of the geonim was concentrated in the 
old Babylonian yeshivot, which, despite changes in organiza- 
tion and location, continued to exist. The geonim who stood 
at the head of these academies claimed to have inherited the 
mantle of religious authority from their amoraic predecessors. 
From this center they exercised a significant degree of influ- 
ence over the rapidly developing Jewish communities in Chris- 
tian Europe, Moslem Spain, North Africa, and the Levant. The 
geonim did not publish (and apparently did not compose) any 
comprehensive commentaries to the Talmud, but rather kept 
their tradition of interpretation primarily within the institu- 
tional framework of their own academies. Nevertheless many 
of their individual responsa containing explanations of spe- 
cific passages and difficult phrases in the Talmud have been 
preserved, and these, together with certain fragmentary ge- 
onic commentaries and explanations to the Talmud, have been 
collected and organized in the order of the text of the Bavli 
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by B.M. Lewin in his Ozar ha-Geonim, and by others in simi- 
lar works which have been published since his death. Prior to 
these relatively recent publications, the writings of the geonim 
were largely known indirectly, through the citations and dis- 
cussions of their views in the writings of the rishonim. 


RISHONIM. Following the decline of the centers of Babylo- 
nian scholarship in the 10" century, new centers of Talmud 
scholarship began to form in Western Europe and in North 
Africa, and afterwards in Moslem Spain — the academies of 
the rishonim. The most prominent names of the European 
school are Rabbenu *Gershom b. Judah of Mainz in the tenth 
century, *Rashi in France in the 11” century, and the baalei 
ha-tosefot - “the men of the additions” (*tosafot) - in the 12 
and 136 centuries, the most famous of whom were Rashi’s 
grandsons, Samuel b. Meir (Rashbam), and Jacob *Tam, and 
his great-grandson, R. Isaac the Elder (the Ri Hazaken). The 
most prominent names of the North African-Spanish school 
are Rabbenu *Hananel b. Hushiel and Rabbenu Nissim ben 
Jacob in Tunisia at the beginning of the 11" century, R. Isaac 
Alfasi in Algeria and afterwards in Spain who was active dur- 
ing almost all of the 11 century and into the very beginning 
of the 12" century, and Moses Maimonides at first in Spain 
and then finally in Egypt during the 12" century. While draw- 
ing on common geonic traditions, these two schools devel- 
oped independently and in relative isolation from each other 
over a period of some 200 years. As a result they formed 
significantly different approaches to the interpretation of 
the Bavli. 

The major literary works of the European school - the 
comprehensive commentary of Rashi and the additional lo- 
calized comments of the tosafot - have been printed on the 
page of the Talmud itself ever since the first complete edition 
of the Talmud was published in Venice in 1520-23, and have 
therefore had an extraordinary impact on the basic assump- 
tions of generations of students. The most striking tendency 
of this school is the assumption that the Bavli is a complete, 
thoroughly edited, self-contained and self-consistent work of 
law and literature. This school does not distinguish between 
different literary levels within the text of the Bavli, nor does 
it engage in any systematic comparison of the Bavli to the 
parallel traditions in the Tosefta, the Yerushalmi, or the mi- 
drashic collections. On the other hand it seeks out every sin- 
gle real or supposed parallel within the Bavli itself in order to 
“resolve” — by means of ingenious interpretations and subtle 
distinctions - any contradictions which might be found to 
exist between these parallel texts. The result of this school of 
interpretation is a comprehensive and close analysis of even 
the smallest details of each and every passage in the Talmud, 
with the aim of demonstrating an essential unity of thought 
within the Bavli as a whole. This unity is often left unex- 
pressed in the actual text of the Talmud, but this school is 
convinced that it does exist implicitly, remaining hidden be- 
neath the semblance of a chaotic collection of disparate opin- 
ions which the Talmud presents to the superficial reader, and 
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waiting to be revealed to the eye of reason, after exhaustive 
analysis and comparison of the relevant parallel texts in the 
Bavli. 

The North African-Spanish school adopted from the 
very beginning a totally different approach to the interpreta- 
tion of the Talmud. From its inception this school engaged 
in a systematic comparison of the sources and sugyot of the 
Bavli to the parallel sugyot in the Yerushalmi and to the par- 
allel sources in the ancient tannaitic collections (Rabbenu 
Hananel and Rabbenu Nissim). This tendency toward criti- 
cal comparison of alternative traditions was carried forward 
by Alfasi and Maimonides, who not only refrained from har- 
monizing alternative traditions, but even sought to clarify and 
to highlight both explicit and implicit contradictions. Their 
purpose in this endeavor was mostly halakhic, and not liter- 
ary. They sought to construct a consistent body of Jewish law 
based on the most convincing interpretations of the most re- 
liable opinions. To this end they needed to unravel the web of 
contradictory views preserved in the totality of talmudic lit- 
erature (primarily but not only the Bavli), to single out these 
most reliable traditions (sahaih in Arabic), and to reject the 
others, whether they expressly contradicted the views explic- 
itly contained in these select traditions, or whether they tacitly 
assumed some abstract legal principle which stood in contra- 
diction to one of the legal principles presupposed by one of 
these accepted sahaih traditions. Alfasiand Maimonides also 
seem to have regularly distinguished between the various lit- 
erary levels within the text of the Bavli itself, interpreting tan- 
naitic and amoraic sources by themselves, without necessarily 
accepting the interpretation of the stam ha-talmud, or even 
tannaitic sources by themselves, without necessarily accept- 
ing the interpretation of some particular amora. The result is 
often a remarkably critical and philologically accurate inter- 
pretation of a portion of the talmudic traditions contained in 
the Bavli, an achievement unfortunately gained at the cost of 
the elimination of the rest of the competing and contradic- 
tory views from the field of vision. 

A third school of Talmud interpretation developed dur- 
ing the latter period of the rishonim (13'*-14" centuries). This 
school is associated with the name of Moses Nahmanides in 
Christian Spain, who synthesized the achievements of these 
two earlier schools, combining the detailed and comprehen- 
sive literary analysis of Rashi and Tosefot, with the source- 
comparison and philological criticism of Rabbenu Hananel 
and Alfasi. This school is responsible for some of the most 
insightful and brilliant interpretations of the Talmud ever 
produced. 


AHARONIM. ‘The transition from the period of the rishonim 
to that of the aharonim is marked by the publication of the 
Shulhan Arukh (1565) of Joseph *Caro. From this point on 
the development of the normative halakhic tradition was no 
longer centered on the independent interpretation of the Tal- 
mud itself, but rather focused its attention on the determina- 
tion of the consensus of the halakhic views of the rishonim, 
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as expressed in the Shulhan Arukh and the literature which 
developed around it. One the one hand, this new situation 
led to a devaluation of the independent study of the Talmud 
text itself, which only rarely would be brought to bear in a 
normative halakhic debate. On the other hand, it freed the 
study of the Talmud from the artificial limitations of practi- 
cally oriented normative halakhic interpretation. The Talmud 
interpretation of the aharonim moved in various directions. 
Super-commentaries were composed to the commentaries 
of Rashi and Tosefot. Works of abstract conceptual juris- 
prudence were composed, usually as super-commentaries to 
some highly regarded systematic halakhic work from the pe- 
riod of the rishonim (such as Maimonides’ Code), or even to 
the Shulhan Arukh itself. At the same time the liberation of 
talmudic scholarship from the narrow restraints of norma- 
tive halakhic discourse gave impetus to a broadening of the 
range of talmudic studies, which now included Tosefta, Ye- 
rushalmi, Midrashei Halakhah and Midrashei Aggadah - not 
merely the Bavli itself. 


HOKERIM. At first these new directions did not directly influ- 
ence the interpretation of the Bavli. Starting, however, at the 
end of the 19" century the increased interest in and familiar- 
ity with these earlier documents of talmudic tradition began 
to arouse a new interest in their possible significance for the 
understanding of the Bavli itself. The Yefeh Enayim of Aryeh 
Leib Yellin, published in the Romm edition of the Bavli, made 
available for the first time an easily accessible listing of parallel 
traditions in the Yerushalmi and Tosefta, the Midrashei Hala- 
khah, and Midrashei Aggadah. The novellae of R. Joseph Zvi 
Diinner attempted an integrated reconstruction of the histori- 
cal evolution of the parallel versions of talmudic sugyot, and 
together these works can be seen to mark the beginning the 
period of the hokerim. Building on the achievements of such 
giants as Hanokh *Albeck, J.N. *Epstein, and Saul *Lieberman, 
the historical interpretation of the Bavli has been carried for- 
ward since the 1970s by the two great hokerim of the Bavli, 
David Weiss *Halivni and Shamma Friedman. The work of 
Halivni and Friedman was of course preceded by the critical 
literary and historical research of scholars like Julius Kaplan, 
Hyman Klein, and most especially by the monumental studies 
of Abraham Weiss. In their critical commentaries both Halivni 
and Friedman at first emphasized the same central point: the 
necessity of separating the tannaitic and amoraic sources of 
the Bavli from the literary framework of the stam ha-talmud 
in which they are imbedded, in order to interpret each level of 
the Bavli in its own right. While Halivni has remained largely 
within the framework of this original insight, applying this 
method over the years to a wide range of talmudic texts (ex- 
tending over half of the Bavli), Friedman has expanded the 
critical field of Bavli study to include the lower-critical prob- 
lems of textual criticism, the higher-critical problems of the 
synoptic relations between parallel versions of the same tra- 
dition, issues of talmudic lexicography, Babylonian Aramaic 
grammar, and so on. In the early 1990s, Friedman established 
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the Society for the Interpretation of the Talmud, a collabora- 
tive venture in which a group of scholars has undertaken the 
preparation of an edition of the Babylonian Talmud with com- 
mentary based on modern scholarly standards and aimed to 
a wide reading audience. 
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TALMUD, BURNING OF. Despite the mass of restrictions 
imposed on the Jews by the Church in the political, social, 
and economic spheres, and the attacks on the Oral Law by 
Christian theologians, the campaign to proscribe Jewish lit- 
erature was not launched until the 13‘ century. An attempt 
had been made to prevent teaching of the “second tradition” 
(Sevtépwotc) by Emperor *Justinian in 553 (novella 146), and 
in 712 the *Visigoths in Spain forbade converts to Christianity 
to read Hebrew books. The first condemnation of the Talmud 
to burning was preceded by a period in which new forces of 
rationalism had made their appearance in Western Europe as 
well as an upsurge of sectarian movements such as the Cathari 
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or *Albigenses. Such trends were countered with strong mea- 
sures by the Church. In 1199 Pope Innocent 111 declared that 
since Scripture contained lessons too profound for the layman 
to grasp, Christians should rely wholly on the clergy for its in- 
terpretation. The Church also directed its attention to Jews as 
potential subversive elements. One outcome of the suppres- 
sion of rationalistic tendencies was the burning of *Maimo- 
nides’ Guide of the Perplexed at Montpellier, southern France, 
in 1233. The Guide was originally denounced to the Dominican 
inquisitors by Jewish leaders who opposed the study of Mai- 
monides’ works. Although the connection between the burn- 
ing of the Guide and the subsequent burning of the Talmud is 
tenuous, it set a dangerous precedent. 


Paris 

In 1236 a Jewish apostate, Nicholas *Donin, submitted a mem- 
orandum to Pope *Gregory 1x listing 35 charges against the 
Talmud. These included allegations that it contained blasphe- 
mies of Jesus and Mary, attacks on the Church, pronounce- 
ments hostile to non-Jews, and foolish and revolting tales. 
They asserted that the Jews had elevated the Oral Law to the 
level of divinely inspired Scripture, and that this impeded the 
possibility of their conversion to Christianity. Gregory there- 
upon ordered a preliminary investigation, and in 1239 sent a 
circular letter to ecclesiastics in France summarizing the ac- 
cusations and ordering the confiscation of Jewish books on 
the first Saturday of Lent (i.e., March 3, 1240), while the Jews 
were gathered in synagogue. Any other persons having He- 
brew books in their possession who refused to give them up 
were to be excommunicated. He further ordered the heads of 
the Dominican and Franciscan Orders in Paris to ensure that 
“those books in which you find errors of this sort you shall 
cause to be burned at the stake.” Similar instructions were con- 
veyed to the kings of France, England, Spain, and Portugal. It 
was in response to Gregory’s circular that the first public reli- 
gious *disputation between Jews and Christians was staged in 
Paris on June 25-27, 1240. The chief Jewish spokesman was R. 
*Jehiel of Paris, the most eminent French rabbi of the period. 
An inquisitorial committee condemned the Talmud two years 
later. In June 1242, 24 wagon loads of books totaling thou- 
sands of volumes were handed to the executioner for pub- 
lic burning. Copies may also have been seized and destroyed 
in Rome. 

Subsequently the burning of the Talmud was repeatedly 
urged by the popes. In France, Louis 1x ordered further con- 
fiscations in 1247 and 1248 and upheld the principle in an or- 
dinance of December 1254. It was confirmed by Philip 111 in 
1284 and Philip 1v in 1290 and 1299. A further burning was 
ordered in Toulouse in 1319 by the inquisitor Bernard Gui and 
in Perpignan. In his manual for inquisitors Gui also singled 
out the works of *Rashi, David *Kimhi, and Maimonides for 
condemnation. The conflagration in Paris was compared by 
the contemporary scholar *Meir b. Baruch of Rothenberg to 
the destruction of the Temple in an elegy Shaali Serufah (“Ask 
is it well, O thou consumed in fire”) included in the kinah of 
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the Ninth of Av. *Jonah Gerondi, who had led the anti-Mai- 
monists, is said to have connected the burning of the Talmud 
with the burning of the Guide in Montpellier and to have bit- 
terly repented his attacks on Maimonides. 

Outside France little action was taken in response to the 
papal appeals. Confiscations may have taken place in England 
and were ordered in Sicily. There seems to have been wide- 
spread destruction in southern Italy in 1270. After the dispu- 
tation of *Barcelona in 1263, James 1 of Aragon ordered the 
Jews to delete all blasphemous references to Jesus and Mary 
from their copies of the Talmud under penalty of burning the 
work. Condemnations of the Talmud were issued by popes 
*Innocent rv in his bull of 1244, *Alexander Iv, John xx11 in 
1320, and “Alexander v in 1409. The restrictive legislation im- 
posed on Aragonese Jewry after the disputation of *Tortosa, 
1413-14, contained a condemnation of the Talmud. Pope *Eu- 
genius Iv issued a bull prohibiting Jews from studying the 
Talmud following the Council of Basle (see *Church Coun- 
cils), 1431-43. 

Although the orders of the popes were not effectively 
upheld by the secular authorities, copying of the Talmud and 
its study could not be carried out openly and proceeded with 
difficulty. However, in the new spirit of liberty engendered 
by the Renaissance, the great German humanist Johann *Re- 
uchlin defended Jewish learning and the Talmud, which had 
again been condemned to destruction by the emperor in 
1509 because of charges leveled against it by the apostate Jo- 
hann *Pfefferkorn. The polemical battle which ensued be- 
tween supporters of the humanists and the obscurantists in- 
volved leading Christian scholars, and was a prelude to the 
Reformation. 


Rome 

It was during the Counter-Reformation in Italy in the mid- 
dle of the 16" century that the attacks on the Talmud had the 
most far-reaching consequences. In the reactionary climate, a 
quarrel broke out between rival Christian printers of Hebrew 
books in Venice. One of them, with the connivance of certain 
apostates, denounced the works produced by his competitor 
as containing matter offensive to the Holy Catholic Church. It 
developed into a wholesale attack on Hebrew literature. After a 
council of cardinals had examined the matter, the pope issued 
a decree (August 1553) designating the Talmud and related 
works as blasphemous and condemning them to be burned. 
On Sept. 9, 1553, the Jewish New Year, a huge pyre was set up 
in the Campo de’ Fiori in Rome of Hebrew books that had 
been seized from Jewish homes. Subsequently the Inquisition 
ordered all rulers, bishops, and inquisitors throughout Italy to 
take similar action. The orders were obeyed in the Papal States, 
particularly in Bologna and Ravenna, and in Ferrara, Mantua, 
Urbino, Florence, and Venice, the center of Hebrew printing, 
and also in 1559 in Cremona. Representations by the rabbis 
gained a reprieve of the indiscriminate destruction. A papal 
bull issued on May 29, 1554, specified that while the Talmud 
and works containing blasphemies of Christianity were to be 
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and Y.L. Gordon (1943); and an edition of Judah Al-Harizi’s 
Sefer ha-Anak with an introduction and notes (1945). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Moznayim, 28 (1957), 60ff.; D. Sadan, in: 


Leshonenu la-Am, 7 (1957), 223-7; M. Shamir, Be-Kulmos Mahir 
(1960), 356-60. 


AVRUTICK, ABRAHAM N. (1909-1982), U.S. Orthodox 
rabbi and communal leader. Born in Russia, he received his 
early education in Montreal and rabbinical ordination from 
the Isaac Elchanan Theological Seminary of Yeshiva University 
in 1936. He held pulpits in Fitchburg, Mass. (1936-38), New- 
burgh, n-y. (1938-46), and at Congregation Agudas Achim in 
Hartford, Conn. (1946-82). One the unique characteristics of 
the Hartford area in the post-World War 11 era was that its rab- 
binical leadership in all denominations served for decades at a 
time and the synagogues enjoyed uniquely stable leadership. 
He was a leader during a time of transition, when American 
Orthodoxy was moving from a European-educated Yiddish- 
speaking rabbinate to American-educated, English-speaking 
rabbis who appealed to the young. He was instrumental in es- 
tablishing a Vaad Hakashruth in Hartford, which established 
one standard of kashrut for the community, was a long-time 
vice president of the Yeshiva of Hartford (later known as the 
Bess and Paul Sigel Hebrew Academy of Greater Hartford), 
and active on many communal Jewish Boards of Directors, 
including the Federation, Hebrew Home, and Mikveh. Na- 
tionally, he held every office in the *Rabbinical Council of 
America (RCA) including president (1962-64), was a founder 
and the first president (1951) of the Rabbinical Council of Con- 
necticut, a member of the national board of the *Union of Or- 
thodox Jewish Congregations of America, and, as a life-long, 
passionate Zionist, was active in the Mizrachi Organization. 
In 1976, together with other rabbinic colleagues, he traveled to 
the Soviet Union to meet and encourage a group of refuseniks. 
He was honored by Yeshiva University with a Distinguished 
Alumnus Award and an honorary Doctor of Divinity degree 
(1965) and by the Union of Orthodox Jewish Congregations 
with a National Award for Outstanding Rabbinic Leadership 
(1964). He attracted a large and devoted following because of 
his high religious and ethical standards combined with a pleas- 
ant demeanor, unusual sensitivity, and an ability to see God’s 
reflection in all human beings, even those he disagreed with. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.G. Dalin, J. Rosenbaum, and D.C. Dalin, 
Making a Life Building a Community: A History of the Jews of Hart- 
ford (1997). 


AVSHALOMOV, AARON (1894-1965), composer, father of 
Jacob *Avshalomov. Born in Siberia, Avshalomov was almost 
an autodidact in composition (except for one term of study at 
the Zurich Conservatoire). In around 1917 he settled in China, 
remaining there for 30 years and working as librarian of the 
Municipal Library of Shanghai (1928-43) and conductor of the 
Shanghai Symphonic Orchestra (1943-46). In 1947 he immi- 
grated to the United States. In his compositions he strove to 
create an Oriental atmosphere by incorporating Chinese mo- 
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tifs and rhythms into European music. Among his works are 
three operas, Kuan Yin (Beijing, 1925), The Twilight Hour of 
Yan Kuei Fei (1933), and The Great Wall (Shanghai, 1945, later 
produced in Nanjing, under the sponsorship of Mmes. Sun Yat 
Sen and Chiang Kaishek); a ballet, The Soul of the Ch'in (1933); 
a symphonic poem, Peiping Hutungs (1933); three symphonies 
(conducted by Leopold Stokowski, Pierre Monteux, and Artur 
Rodzinski); and concertos for piano, violin, and flute. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: American Composers Alliance Bulle- 


tin, X/2 (1962), 18-19. 
[Marina Rizarev (24 ed.)] 


AVSHALOMOV, JACOB (1919-_ ), U.S. composer; son of the 
Russian composer Aaron *Avshalomov. Jacob Avshalomov was 
born in China and immigrated to the U.S. in 1937. He studied 
there with Ernst Toch in Los Angeles and with Aaron *Cop- 
land at Tanglewood (1947). At Columbia University, where he 
taught from 1946 to 1954, he conducted the university chorus 
and orchestra and performed with them in the American pre- 
mieres of Bruckner’s Mass in p minor, Tippet’s A Child of our 
Time, and Handel's The Triumph of Time and Truth. In 1968, 
President Johnson appointed him to the National Council of 
the Humanities. His compositions are marked by Asian so- 
norities absorbed at an early age in China and his predilection 
for Renaissance counterpoint. His many vocal works include 
Inscriptions at the City of Brass (1964) and more than 30 songs. 
His instrumental output comprises a “Sinfonietta” (1946); a 
symphony, The Oregon (1962); and Open Sesame (1984). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online. 


[Amnon Shiloah (2"4 ed.)] 


AVTALYON (late first century B.c.£.), colleague of *Shem- 
aiah. Together Shemaiah and Avtalyon constitute the fourth 
of the *zugot (“pairs”), receiving the tradition from *Judah 
b. Tabbai and *Simeon b. Shetah. Shemaiah was nasi and 
Avtalyon av bet din. Like Shemaiah, Avtalyon is said to have 
been a descendant of proselytes (Git. 57b; Sanh. 96b). Avtalyon 
and Shemaiah were called “the two great men of their genera- 
tion” (Pes. 66a), and “great sages and interpreters” (ibid., 7ob), 
and the people held them in higher esteem than the high priest 
(Yoma 71b). In the earliest dispute recorded in the Talmud, 
concerning the laying of hands on the head of a festal sacri- 
fice (see *Semikhah of sacrifice), Avtalyon’s views coincided 
with those of the nesi’im who preceded him viz., that it “may 
not be performed” (Hag. 2:2). It was from Avtalyon and She- 
maiah that *Hillel learned that the paschal sacrifice is offered 
even on the Sabbath (Pes. 66a). Avtalyon’s decisions are also 
quoted in Eduyyot (1:3; 5:6). 

Some scholars identify Avtalyon with the Pollio men- 
tioned by Josephus as one of the Pharisaic leaders in the days 
of *Herod (Ant. 15:1-4, 370). According to a manuscript vari- 
ant to Antiquities 14:172, it was Pollio, and not Samaias, as in 
the printed text, who was “the upright man and for that rea- 
son superior to fear” who denounced Hyrcanus and his col- 
leagues in the Sanhedrin for their cowardice in refusing to 
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burned, other Jewish works were to be submitted for *censor- 
ship. The Talmud was included in the first Index Expurgatorius 
in 1559. The ban against publication of the Talmud, with cer- 
tain excisions or without them, under a different name, was 
temporarily lifted (1564) by Pius rv. However, confiscation of 
Hebrew works continued in Italy, especially in the Papal States, 
down to the 18" century. The same was the case in Avignon 
and the papal possessions in France. Renewed interdictions 
were issued by popes Gregory x11 (1572-85) and Clement vir 
(1593). The burning in Rome was commemorated by an an- 
nual public fast day observed on the eve of Sabbath of hukkat 
(Shibbolei ha-Leket 263). 

The events in Italy were described by the contemporary 
chronicler *Joseph ha-Kohen in Emek ha-Bakhah and by a 
number of other writers. Mattathias *Delacrut, who managed 
to escape with his own books to Brest-Litovsk, relates that in 
Venice over 1,000 complete copies of the Talmud, 500 cop- 
ies of the code of Isaac *Alfasi, and innumerable other works 
were burned. Judah b. Samuel *Lerma lost all the copies of his 
newly printed Lehem Yehudah in Venice and had to rewrite it 
from memory. The burning also aroused protest in Christian 
circles. The Hebraist Andrea Masio openly voiced his resent- 
ment of the pope’s ruling, saying that the cardinals’ report 
condemning a literature of which they knew nothing was as 
valueless as a blind man’s opinion of color. The proscription 
of the Talmud in the main center for Hebrew printing was 
felt throughout the Diaspora. The Jewish centers in Poland 
and Turkey were prompt to answer the challenge, and print- 
ing of the Talmud commenced in Lublin in 1559 and shortly 
afterward in Salonika. Scholars in Italy subsequently turned 
to other branches of Jewish learning, and the study of *Kab- 
balah in particular spread rapidly in Italy after the Talmud 
had been condemned. 

The last auto-da-fé of the Talmud took place in Po- 
land, in Kamenets-Podolski in the fall of 1757, following the 
spread of the *Frankist movement in Podolia. Bishop Nich- 
olas Dembowski intervened in the controversy between the 
Frankists and Jewish leaders and ordered a disputation to be 
held between them. He subsequently condemned all copies 
of the Talmud found in his diocese to be seized and burned 
after they had been dragged through the streets in mockery. 
A search was made with the aid of the clergy, the police, and 
the Frankists for the Talmud and other rabbinical writings. 
Nearly 1,000 copies of the Talmud were thrown into a pit at 
Kamenets and burned by the hangman. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loeb, in: REJ, 1 (1880), 247-61; 2 (1881), 
248-70; 3 (1881), 39-57; J.D. Eisenstein (ed.), Ozar Vikkuhim (1928), 
81-86; A.M. Habermann (ed.), Sefer Gezerot Ashkenaz ve-Zarefat 
(1945), 183-5, 263-4; Roth, Italy, 289-94; R.N. Rabbinovicz, Maamar 
al Hadpasat ha-Talmud, ed. by A.M. Habermann (1952); Rosenthal, 
in: JQR, 47 (1956/57), 58-76, 145-69; A. Yaari, Mehkerei Sefer (1958), 
198-234; Baer, Spain, 1 (1961), 155; 2 (1966), 15-16, 224-9; Baron, 
Social’, 9 (1965), 55-96; S. Grayzel, Church and the Jews in the x11" 
Century (1966), 29, 241; Merhavya, in: Tarbiz, 37 (1967/68), 78-96, 
191-207 (and Eng. summary). 

[Yvonne Glikson] 
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TALMUD, DAVID L. (1900- _), Russian physical chemist, 
educated at the Odessa Chemical Institute; Talmud joined the 
Leningrad Institute of Chemistry and Physics in 1930 and from 
1934 worked at the Institute of Biochemistry of the U.S.S.R. 
Academy of Science. In 1934 he became a corresponding 
member of the Academy, and in 1943 was awarded the Stalin 
Prize. He wrote extensively, mainly on surface chemistry, col- 
loids, and proteins. 


TALMUD, JERUSALEM (°7)2w17? 71292h), also called the 
Palestinian Talmud, Talmud di-Venei Maarava (The Talmud 
of the West), or Talmud de-Erez Yisrael. Like its better known 
“eastern” counterpart — the Babylonian Talmud (Bavli) - the 
Yerushalmi is an extensive literary work consisting of both 
halakhah and aggadah (see: *Talmud, Babylonian), built upon 
the foundation, and in the order, of the *Mishnah of Rabbi 
*Judah ha-Nasi (see *Mishnah, The Mishnah as a Literary 
Work, Halakhah in the Mishnah, Aggadah in the Mishnah). 
Neither the Bavli nor the Yerushalmi encompass the entire 
Mishnah, but rather only four of its six orders - though not the 
same four. There is both Talmud Bavli and Talmud Yerushalmi 
for Moed, Nashim, and Nezikin. Unlike the Bavli, however, 
the Talmud Yerushalmi includes the entire first order of the 
Mishnah, Zeraim. Again, unlike the Bavli, which has talmud 
for most of the fifth order of the Mishnah, Kodashim, the Ye- 
rushalmi has none. Neither the Bavli nor the Yerushalmi pos- 
sess a fully edited and organized talmud, redacted according 
to the order of seder Tohorot (with the exception of Niddah), 
though both works contain many talmudic discussions (sug- 
yot) which deal at length with the sources and issues of seder 
Tohorot. Several chapters of the Yerushalmi are missing from 
our editions — Shabbat 21-24, Makkot 3, Niddah 4-10) — but 
these were probably lost in the early middle ages. 

Like the Bavli, the Yerushalmi is not primarily a com- 
mentary to the Mishnah of R. Judah ha-Nasi. Rather it is 
an autonomous and comprehensive work of halakhah and 
aggadah. Building upon the text of the Mishnah, it includes 
two additional strata of rabbinic sources: (1) baraitot - tan- 
naitic sources which were not incorporated in the Mishnah of 
Rabbi Judah ha-Nasi, deriving for the most part from the same 
tannaitic period as the sources of the Mishnah (1°t-2™4 cen- 
turies), and almost equal to them in authority (see *Baraita); 
(2) the teachings of five generations of Palestinian *amoraim 
(and a few sixth generation scholars), and the first three gen- 
erations of Babylonian amoraim. Like the Bavli, the Yeru- 
shalmi cites and discusses these sources for their own sake, 
and not merely insofar as they enlighten some obscure point 
in the Mishnah. 

Also like the Bavli, the predominant literary form in the 
Yerushalmi is the sugya - a continuous, and sometimes quite 
lengthy, series of questions and answers, objections and justi- 
fications, in which the isolated tannaitic and amoraic sources 
of the Yerushalmi are combined and unified into a synthetic 
and dialectical whole. However, unlike the Bavli, the sugyot 
of the Yerushalmi do not contain a great deal of anonymous 
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editorial additions, comments, interpretations, and explana- 
tions. It is reasonable, therefore, to assume that the Yerushalmi 
was redacted at about the time of the latest amoraim that are 
mentioned in it, or about the year 400 c.E. There are no ex- 
plicit traditions concerning the place of the Yerushalmi’s re- 
daction, though it is usually assumed that it was redacted in 
Tiberias, perhaps with material deriving from Sepphoris and 
Caesarea also included. 


Bavli and Yerushalmi - Similarities and Differences 

In comparing the Bavli to the Yerushalmi, scholars have fre- 
quently pointed out that the discussions in the Bavli are more 
long-winded and discursive, involving extensive explanation 
and abstract conceptualization, forced interpretations of early 
sources, and so on. The sugyot of the Yerushalmi by compari- 
son are more focused, concrete, and succinct. This compari- 
son, while true insofar as the final texts of these two works 
are concerned, is nevertheless extremely misleading. As later 
critical scholarship has pointed out, the Bavli is composed 
of several distinct literary levels - (1) tannaitic; (2) amoraic; 
(3) stam ha-talmud - i.e. the literary work of several genera- 
tions of anonymous redactors (cf. Talmud, Babylonian, The 
Babylonian Talmud as a Literary Work). Nearly all of the most 
prominent features which differentiate the Bavli from the Ye- 
rushalmi belong to the largely post-amoraic stam ha-talmud 
stratum of the Bavli. As scholars have pointed out, if one iso- 
lates the tannaitic and amoraic strata of the Bavli from the lit- 
erary embellishments of the stam ha-talmud, the Bavli turns 
out to be remarkably similar to the Yerushalmi. A comparison 
of these two works as they stand, therefore, cannot contribute 
much to an understanding of the difference between two dif- 
ferent, but contemporary, talmudic traditions, one in Baby- 
lonia and the other in Erez Israel. Rather, such a comparison 
would primarily serve to highlight the difference between 
two different stages in the development of a single shared tal- 
mudic tradition, which was preserved both in Babylonia and 
in Erez Israel. Since the Yerushalmi was redacted at least one 
hundred years before the Bavli, it preserves (by and large) a 
more original form of this shared talmudic tradition, closer 
in time and in form to the Talmud of the early and middle 
amoraim (both Babylonian and Palestinian). The Bavli, on 
the other hand, represents a later version of this same shared 
talmudic tradition, one which has incorporated later (mostly 
Babylonian) amoraic traditions and interpretations, as well 
as additions, interpretations, and revisions of the stam ha-tal- 
mud - all of which stem from the period following the redac- 
tion of the Yerushalmi (see Talmud, Babylonian, The Place of 
the Babylonian Talmud in Rabbinic Literature). 

There are, nevertheless, a number of real differences be- 
tween these two talmudim. First of all, the textual tradition of 
the Mishnah which is presupposed by the sugyot of the Bavli is 
often different from that presupposed by the Yerushalmi (see: 
Mishnah: The Later Development of the Text of the Mishnah; 
and cf. Epstein, Mishnah, 18-25, 195). Second, the Aramaic 
language of the Yerushalmi differs from that of the Bavli. The 
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language of the Bavli, which is familiar to most Talmud stu- 
dents, belongs to the eastern branch of Aramaic (which in- 
cludes Mandaic and Syriac). The language of the Yerushalmi, 
on the other hand, belongs to the western branch of Aramaic 
(which includes Samaritan and Palestinian Christian Ara- 
maic), and is unfamiliar to most students trained in the Bavli. 
This dialect was thoroughly investigated by Dalman, whose 
work was criticized by Kutscher. However, given the frag- 
mentary nature of Kutscher’s own contributions in this field, 
it would seem that his criticism of Dalman was somewhat ex- 
aggerated (Macuch, xxxvii). Stevenson's popular grammar of 
Palestinian Jewish Aramaic is largely based on Dalman’s work, 
and though it too was dismissed by Kutscher, his judgment is 
relevant primarily for the professional linguistic scholar, and 
does not relate to the value of this small book for teachers and 
students. In the field of lexicography, the situation has been 
vastly improved by the publication of M. Sokoloff’s Diction- 
ary of Jewish Palestinian Aramaic (1990). Third, the technical 
terminology of the Yerushalmi is very different from the far 
more familiar and well-documented terminology of the Bavli. 
L. Moscovitz has already made a significant contribution to- 
ward the clarification of the technical terminology of the Ye- 
rushalmi, and it is to be hoped that his continued efforts in 
this field will soon become available to a wider community 
of Talmud students. 

Only about one-sixth of the Jerusalem Talmud consists 
of *aggadah, compared with one-third of the Babylonian. This 
may be due to the fact that in Erez Israel the aggadic element 
was assembled in special collections, out of which the later 
Midrashim evolved. There are in fact many aggadic passages 
in the Yerushalmi which closely resemble parallel passages 
found in the classic aggadic collections - *Genesis Rabbah, 
*Leviticus Rabbah, *Pesikta de-Rav Kahana, etc. - though the 
precise literary and historical relationship between these par- 
allel texts is not always clear (see *Genesis Rabbah). For the 
relative originality and historical reliability of the Palestinian 
aggadic tradition as a whole, in comparison with the aggadah 
of the Bavli, see: Talmud, Babylonian - The Aggadah of the 
Babylonian Talmud. In the Yerushalmi there is a marked lack 
of demonology or angelology which looms so large in the 
Babylonian Talmud, although, contrary to the statement of 
Ginzburg, shedim (“devils”) are mentioned (TJ, Shab. 1:3, 3b; 
Git. 6:8, 48b). There are many references to sorcery (cf. Sanh. 
7:13, 25c and even in a halakhic context, Naz. 7:1, 57a); magic 
(Shab. 6:9, 8d; cf. TB, Shab. 66b) and astrology (Shab. 6:9, 8d) 
are also mentioned. There is reference only to the two biblical 
angels Michael and Gabriel. 


Yerushalmi Nezikin 

It is immediately evident that the text to the three tractates of 
Nezikin (“Damages”) - Bava Kamma, Bava Mezia, and Bava 
Batra - differ in a fundamental and striking way from the re- 
mainder. The difference extends to style, terminology, and 
even to the names of the amoraim who are mentioned there. 
The vast majority of amoraim quoted belong to the first and 
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second generations; those of the next two generations are 
hardly mentioned at all; and many of those mentioned in this 
order are rarely mentioned in the other orders. Nezikin has a 
different terminology and includes old Hebrew words which 
do not occur elsewhere. It is distinguished by its brevity and 
shows every sign of being in an unfinished state. Where dis- 
cussions are found on an identical passage in this and the 
other orders, that in Nezikin often comes to an entirely differ- 
ent conclusion, or gives different answers to those given in the 
other discussion. Moreover, discussions left incomplete in this 
order are found completed in the others. 

That the Talmud to Nezikin is fundamentally different 
from the rest is universally accepted. Originally explanations 
of this phenomenon focused on identifying a different lo- 
cation for the redaction of these three tractates. The first to 
suggest that it emanated from a different source was I. Levy 
UJahresbuch des juedischen theologischen Seminars, Breslau, 
20/21 (1895)). Although it was previously maintained that it 
was compiled in Tiberias and represents the teachings of the 
school there, the brilliant research of S. Lieberman argued 
vigorously against this conclusion. In his opinion, the Jeru- 
salem Talmud to Nezikin represents the school of Caesarea, 
where it was compiled about the middle of the fourth century 
c.E., half a century before the compilation of the rest. Among 
the evidence put forward by Lieberman the following may 
be mentioned. In the Jerusalem Talmud to tractate Shabbat 
(which emanates from Tiberias), the “rabbis of Caesarea” are 
contrasted with “the local rabbis”; R. Nasa, who is elsewhere 
(Est. R. 2:9; TJ, Shab. 7:1, 9b; Pes. 2:2, 29a, etc.) mentioned as 
hailing from Caesarea, is mentioned no less than 14 times in 
Nezikin; the only time the word “here” is mentioned in Nezikin 
(BM 6:3, 11a) the reference is clearly to Caesarea; and lastly, 
statements attributed in the three Bava tractates to amoraim 
without any qualification are in other parts of the Jerusalem 
Talmud attributed to “the rabbis of Caesarea” (cf., ¢.g., BB 3:1, 
13d with Kid. 4:2, 65d; BK 8:4, 6b with Ket. 5:5, 30a). Recently, 
however, the focus has moved away somewhat from the aspect 
of location, and more attention has been given to the aspect of 
time - that the redaction of Yerushalmi Nezikin represents an 
earlier stage in the development of the talmudic tradition, be- 
fore the isolated memrot and baraitot were incorporated into 
extended synthetic and dialectical compositions (Sussmann, 
Mehkare Talmud 1). 


Acceptance of the Two Talmuds 

The Jerusalem Talmud was completed at least a century be- 
fore the compilation of the Babylonian Talmud - c. 4oo. Its 
close was probably due to the situation which prevailed in 
Erez Israel. In 351 the Roman commander Ursicinus wreaked 
vengeance on the Jews of Tiberias, Sepphoris, and Lydda, the 
seats of the three academies, because of their revolts against 
the army. It was the beginning of the end of organized Jew- 
ish learning in Erez Israel. The activities of the main school, 
that of Tiberias, came to an end with the extinction of the pa- 
triarchate in 421, as a result of the troubles and persecution 
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which followed the Christian domination. Although study of 
the Torah did not cease entirely, conditions were not condu- 
cive to the flourishing of halakhot or the creation of halakhic 
works. It was, in fact, almost a miracle that the Torah of Erez 
Israel was not forgotten entirely. Until the rise of Islam each 
Talmud was probably authoritative in its own sphere. With 
the spread of Islam and the establishment of the caliphate at 
Baghdad in the eighth century, however, the geonim of Baby- 
lon succeeded in establishing the authority of the Babylonian 
Talmud throughout Europe. Students flocked to the acad- 
emies of Babylon from Spain, Provence, Italy, North Africa, 
and the Byzantine Empire. Hai Gaon (d. 1038) had already 
laid it down that decisions of the Jerusalem Talmud are to be 
disregarded when they conflict with those of the Babylonian 
(Teshuvot ha-Geonim, ed. Lyck, no. 46; Shaarei Teshuvah, no. 
39; cf. Ha-Eshkol, Hilkhot Sefer Torah, 6ob). It was in North 
Africa that the relationship of the Babylonian Talmud to the 
Jerusalem Talmud was finally determined. The Jerusalem 
Talmud was studied intensively in the school of *Nissim b. 
Jacob ibn Shahin and *Hananel b. Hushiel. It has been sug- 
gested, but without any corroborative evidence, that Hushiel, 
the father of Hananel, brought it from his native southern 
Italy, where Palestinian influence was strong. Nissim main- 
tained that many passages in the Babylonian Talmud could 
be understood only when compared with the parallel passage 
in the sister Talmud. But it was Isaac Alfasi, the most promi- 
nent halakhic figure in North Africa following Hananel, who 
formalized the role of the Jerusalem Talmud in the emerging 
world of the *rishonim. On the one hand, in his classic and 
decisive work Hilkhot ha-Rif he quotes the Jerusalem Talmud 
extensively, yet at the same time he states unequivocally (Er. 
104b) that “since our Talmud [the Babylonian] permits it [the 
causing of sound on Sabbath] it is of no concern to us that 
the Talmud of the west forbids it, because we rely upon our 
Talmud since it is later (batraei) in time, and they were more 
versed in that Talmud than we are. Were they not convinced 
that one need not rely upon that statement of the Jerusalem 
Talmud they would not have permitted it.” The Jerusalem Tal- 
mud was not extensively used by Rashi; his quotations from 
it are very often secondhand, culled from other works. It was, 
however, better known among some of the tosafists. For ex- 
ample, Solomon ibn Adret and Simeon b. Zemah Duran both 
state that Judah b. Yakar, who lived in France around 1200, 
wrote a commentary on it. In the 13 century, the talmudic 
school of Nahmanides, following the precedents of Hananel 
and Alfasi, continued to study the Yerushalmi in conjunction 
with their exposition of the Bavli. 


Manuscripts and Editions 

The editio princeps of the Jerusalem Talmud is the Venice edi- 
tion printed by Daniel Bomberg (1523-24), published after the 
completion of the printing of the Babylonian Talmud (1523) 
and before he undertook the printing of the Yad of Maimo- 
nides which was completed the following year. This edition 
is based upon the sole extant manuscript of the Jerusalem 
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Talmud, the Leiden manuscript, which was written by Jehiel 
b. Jekuthiel b. Benjamin ha-Rofe in 1289. The scribe explic- 
itly states that he copied it from a woefully corrupt text, full 
of errors; although he had attempted to correct it as much as 
possible, “I know that I have not corrected even half of the 
mistakes,” and he begs the indulgence of his readers. In addi- 
tion to those mistakes, it is evident from statements and quo- 
tations of the rishonim that the scribes in many cases freely 
changed the orthography characteristic of the original text to 
make it accord with the accepted spelling and terminology of 
the Babylonian Talmud. For instance it is specifically stated 
that in the Jerusalem Talmud 0X is spelled JX, yet those dif- 
ferences have been eliminated from the manuscript. 

This manuscript was the basis of the printed text, but its 
editor, Jacob b. Hayyim ibn Adoniyahu, had at his disposal 
three other manuscripts, which he calls “accurate” ones. All 
of these have been completely lost, with the exception of the 
Yerushalmi to tractate Horayot, which was printed by Bom- 
berg in his edition of the Babylonian Talmud and which, ac- 
cording to Lieberman, is the text of one of those three manu- 
scripts. Jacob b. Hayyim was not conversant with the language 
and style of the Jerusalem Talmud and in many places spoiled 
the text by amendments due to his lack of understanding. It 
is clear that he did not examine the text before him with suf- 
ficient care, or correct it when necessary. Nor did he hesitate 
to omit passages which he did not understand or add sen- 
tences which are not found in the Leiden manuscript (though 
possibly their source is the other manuscripts mentioned; 
see J.N. Epstein, in: Tarbiz (see bibl.) (with additions by E.Z. 
Melamed), and his Amora’im, pp. 335ff.). An examination of 
the Leiden manuscript reveals glosses by the scribe and by 
the editor - both of which have been included in the printed 
text - and glosses from a third hand which did not find their 
way into it. When added that printing errors are not lacking, 
it will be realized that the existing text is hopelessly corrupt. 

The task of establishing a correct text is almost an im- 
possible one. Two sources are available. One can be obtained 
through a collation of all texts in the works of the rishonim, 
as was done by B. Rattner in his valuable Ahavat Ziyyon vi- 
Yrushalayim. The other is the fragments on the orders Zera’im, 
Moed, and Nezikin of the Jerusalem Talmud in the Cairo 
Genizah. These were collected by S. Schechter who gave them 
to L. Ginzberg; the latter published them in Seridei Yerushalmi, 
and some in Volume I of Ginzei Schechter. In addition, J.N. Ep- 
stein and especially S. Lieberman have done valuable work in 
the reconstruction of the original text of part of the Talmud. 

In addition to the Leiden manuscript and the Genizah 
fragments there exists a manuscript in the Vatican of Zera’im 
(except Bikkurim) and tractate Sotah, in all comprising about 
one-quarter of the Leiden manuscript. It is full of scribal errors. 
In 1976 E.S. Rosenthal discovered in the margins of the Escorial 
Manuscript of the Bavli, an almost complete copy of Yerushalmi 
Nezikin. This important find was eventually edited and pub- 
lished with a commentary by S. Lieberman in 1984. Later, the 
Academy of Hebrew Language published an exact transcription 
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of the Leiden manuscript of the Yerushalmi, with carefully an- 
notated corrections and an introduction by J. Sussmann. 


Commentaries 

Until recently the earliest commentator on the Jerusalem Tal- 
mud whose work has been preserved was Solomon Sirilio. 
There has also been published by A. Sofer a commentary to 
Shekalim by R. Meshullam, who lived in the 12‘h-13"" century 
and another to the same tractate and belonging to the same pe- 
riod, by “the disciples of Samuel b. Shneor” (New York, 1954). 
Sirilio was a native of Spain who emigrated to Erez Israel af- 
ter the expulsion in 1492 and composed his commentary in 
Erez Israel about 1530, seven years after the first edition was 
printed in Venice. He apparently never saw that, however, and 
his commentary is based on a manuscript. His commentary 
to the order Zera’im and some other tractates was published 
separately by Dinkels; that to Berakhot and Peah are included 
in the Romm edition. During the next century only desultory 
commentaries were written on the Talmud. In 1590 Samuel 
Jaffe Ashkenazi wrote a commentary on the aggadic portion 
of the Jerusalem Talmud only, which is valuable for the vari- 
ant readings he gives from manuscripts in his possession, and 
for his emendations. An older contemporary, Eleazar *Azikri, 
wrote one on Berakhot and Bezah (the latter published in 1967) 
and possibly on Pesahim, which has been lost. R. Yom Tov 
Lipman *Heller, the famous commentator on the Mishnah, 
states that his son Abraham wrote a commentary on it, but 
not a trace of it has been found. 

The first extensive commentary was that of Joshua Ben- 
veniste of Turkey who commentated on the legal portions of 
only 18 of the tractates. Part of this was published with the text 
during the author's lifetime (Constantinople, 1662) and the rest 
nearly a century later. The revival in the study of the Jerusalem 
Talmud, especially in Eastern Europe, is due to Elijah b. Loeb 
of *Fulda. His commentary (Amsterdam, 1710) covers 15 trea- 
tises. It stimulated the marginal notes by David *Oppenheim 
which are clearly a supplement to and a criticism of Elijah’s 
work. Moreover only a few years were to pass before two major 
commentaries appeared. David b. Naphtali Fraenkel of Berlin 
(1704-1762) commented on practically the whole of the Tal- 
mud which was not covered by Elijah of Fulda (but including 
Shekalim, on which Elijah also wrote: vol. 1, Dessau, 1743; vol. 
2, Berlin, 1757; vol. 3, ibid., 1760-62); his work is entitled Kor- 
ban ha-Edah with additions entitled Sheyarei Korban. 

The first to publish a commentary to the whole of the 
Jerusalem Talmud was Moses *Margoliot (d. 1780) of Kai- 
dan (Kedainiai), Lithuania. Half was published in his lifetime 
(vol. 1, Amsterdam, 1554; vol. 2, Leghorn, 1770; vol. 3 (part, no 
place)) and the remainder in the Zhitomir edition under the 
title Penei Moshe and Mareh ha-Panim. The commentaries 
of Fraenkel and Margolies are regarded as the two standard 
commentaries to this Talmud, and paved the way to an under- 
standing of the text. They fulfill the same function as Rashi’s 
commentary to the Babylonian Talmud. The commentary of 
Elijah Gaon of Vilna is invaluable. 
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The Noam Yerushalayim of Joshua Isaac of Slonim con- 
tains some brilliant interpretations but it is interspersed with 
casuistic discussions. A valuable contribution was made by 
Ephraim Dov Lapp of Jaroslaw who provided a digest of this 
work which, like all the above commentaries and many oth- 
ers, is published in the Romm edition of the Jerusalem Tal- 
mud (1922) under the title Gilyon Efrayim, as is the penetrat- 
ing commentary of Jacob David *Willowski (the Ridbaz). The 
Netivot Yerushalayim of Israel Hayyim Daiches (Bx, Vilna, 
1880; BM, London, 1926; BB, ibid., 1927) combines profundity 
and learning with a highly developed critical sense. Appended 
to the photostat edition of the Krotoschin Talmud (1969) is 
what purports to be a complete list of the commentators on the 
Jerusalem Talmud, compiled by Rubinstein. The list, however, 
is largely of works in which commentaries on passages in the 
Jerusalem Talmud occur incidentally. Special mention, how- 
ever, should be made of two excellent commentaries in the last 
century, the Sefer Nir of R.M. Kobrin to Zera’im and Moed and 
part of Nashim, and that of Joseph Engels (1859-1919) in his 
Gilyonei ha-Shas. Most important is Lieberman's Yerushalmi 
ki-Feshuto, and his commentary to Yerushalmi Nezikin, men- 
tioned above, as well as the numerous explanations of difficult 
passages from the Yerushalmi that can be found in Lieberman's 
monumental commentary to the Tosefta, Tosefta Kefshuta. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Lieberman, Al ha-Yerushalmi (1929, 1969”); 
idem, Talmudah shel Keisarin, Suppl. to Tarbiz, 2, issue 4 (1931); idem, 
Yerushalmi ki-Feshuto (1934); idem, in: Tarbiz, 20 (1949), 107-17; idem, 
in: Sefer Yovel... Alexander Marx (1950), 287-319 (Heb. sect.); idem, 
Yerushalmi Nezikin (1984); idem, Studies in Palestinian Talmudic Lit- 
erature, (1991); Frankel, Mevo; J.N. Epstein, in: Tarbiz, 5 (1933/34), 
257-72; 6, issue 1 (1934/35), 38-35; Sefer ha-Yovel... H. Albeck (1963), 
283-305; H.J. Dinkels (ed.), Talmud Yerushalmi..., 11 vols. (1934-67); 
L. Ginzberg, Perushim ve-Hiddushim ba-Yerushalmi, 1 (1941), intro- 
duction (Heb. and Eng.); the Eng. text reprinted in his: On Jewish Law 
and Lore (1955), 3-573 J. Rubinstein, Kunteres ha-Shalem shel Mefarshei 
ha-Yerushalmi, in: Talmud Yerushalmi (1949). ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
puy: L. Moscovitz, The Terminology of the Yerushalmi - Studies in 
the Dialectical Terminology of the Amoraim (Heb.) (1988); idem, in: 
JQR, 91:1-2 (2000), 101-42; idem, in: AJs Review, 27:2 (2003), 227-52; 
idem, in: The Talmud Yerushalmi and Graeco-Roman Culture 1 (1998), 
83-125; idem, in: Proceedings of the Eleventh World Congress of Jewish 
Studies, 3a (1994), 22-53; idem, in: Sidra, 10 (1994), 69-82; idem, in: 
D. Boyarin et al. (eds.), Ateret Le-Haim (2000), 129-44; idem, in: Tar- 
biz, 66:2 (1997), 187-221; idem, in: Asufot, 11 (1998), 197-209; idem, in: 
Tarbiz, 64:2 (1995), 237-58; idem, in: Sidra, 8 (1992), 63-75; idem, in: 
Tarbiz, 60:1 (1991), 19-66; idem, in: Teudah, 10 (1996), 31-43; idem, in: 
Tarbiz, 60:4 (1991), 523-49; J. Sussman, in: Mehkare Talmud 1 (1990), 
55-133; idem, in: Mehkare Talmud 11 (1993), 220-83; M. Sokoloff, A 
Dictionary of Jewish Palestinian Aramaic (1990): G. Dalman, Gram- 
matik des Judisch-Paldstinischen Aramdisch (1905); Wm. B. Stevenson, 
A Grammar of Palestinian Jewish Aramaic (1924); E.Y. Kutscher, Stud- 
ies in Galilean Aramaic (1976); R. Macuch, Grammatik des Samari- 
tanischen Aramidisch (1982); Strack-Stemberger, Introduction to the 
Talmud and Midrash (1996), 164-89; A. Goldberg, in: S. Safrai (ed.), 
The Literature of the Sages (1987), 303-22; B.M. Bokser, in: J. Neusner 
(ed.), The Study of Ancient Judaism 11 (1981), 1-119; M. Assis, in: Tar- 
biz, 56:2 (1987), 147-70; idem, in: Tarbiz, 53:1 (1984), 97-115. 


[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz / Stephen G. Wald (24 ed.)] 
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TALMUD, MUSICAL RENDITION. The Mishnah and Ge- 
mara were called the Oral Law (Torah she-be-al Peh) and con- 
tinued to be called thus even after they had been put in writ- 
ing. The transmission of an unwritten text depends on constant 
repetition (one of the meanings of the term Mishnah), and the 
more formal such a text becomes, the more its rendition will 
tend to develop into a formal - and soon also formulaic - se- 
quence of quasi-melodic phrases. According to the Tosefta, R. 
Akiva enjoined the students to “sing it, constantly sing” (zemer 
bi tadira zemer; Tosef., Oho, 16:8 and Par. 4:7; also Sanh. 99a-b). 
The most explicit reference found is (Meg. 32b; also Sof. 3:13): 
“He who reads without melody (ha-kore be-lo ne’imah) and 
studies without a tune (ve-shoneh be-lo zimrah), about him the 
Bible says ‘And I also have given you laws that are not good.” 
This seems to refer first to biblical cantillation and then to the 
study of the Oral Law. The two terms ne’imah and zimrah might 
imply that the musical character of the two was not identical 
(zammer is also the term in R. Akiva’s saying, above); and since 
zammer in the Talmud is usually connected with true singing 
it is reasonable to assume that the sentences of the Oral Law 
were rendered then, as they still frequently are, to a set me- 
lodic phrase, which was thus felt to be more in the nature of a 
“tune” than the constantly changing sequence of little motives 
which make up the cantillation of a biblical text. The warnings 
against making the Law “as a mere song” may therefore not be 
wholly metaphorical (Shab. 106b, 113a; Er. 60a). Even after the 
Mishnah had been put into writing it was studied aloud - as all 
books were in antiquity; silent reading seems to have been al- 
most inconceivable at that time (cf. M. Hadas, Ancilla to Classi- 
cal Reading (1954), 50-52). The “learning tune” could thus con- 
tinue in use and be immediately applied to the additional body 
of oral commentary and discussion which accrued around each 
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Opening section of Ludas Paschalis by André Hajdu (1970). This reproduces, 
with only slight stylization, the typical individual and comulative melodic 
pattern created in the East Ashkenazi tradition of collective Talmud study. 
Courtesy Israel Music Institute, Tel Aviv. 
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mishnaic passage and was finally codified in writing as the Ge- 
mara. Other factors which strengthened this practice were the 
formal connection of the Talmud with the Bible, which was 
cantillated (cf. *Masoretic Accents, Musical Rendition), and its 
practical connection with the derashah (“homily”), in which 
at least a quasi-musical delivery always tends to appear as the 
structure acquires a set rhetorical pattern. A few passages in 
manuscripts and even prints appear furnished with masoretic 
accents, such as a genizah fragment of the Jerusalem Talmud’s 
Avodah Zarah (see J.N. Epstein, Li-Seridei ha-Yerushalmi, in: 
Tarbiz, 3 (1931)) or the mishnaic passages in the Babylonian 
Talmud’s Kiddushin (Sabbioneta edition 1553), but these have 
not yet been investigated with a view to discovering whether 
they represent mere experiments to make precise the divisions 
of the sentence or have some connection with the “learning 
tune.” Neither have the living traditions of the “learning tune” 
been investigated and compared. 

The developments outlined above only support the con- 
tention that the study of the Talmud was carried out from the 
earliest times by melodic (or rather melodized) rendition; 
but whether a certain pattern was the standard one, and how 
and where it survived cannot be stated. The “learning tune” 
is mentioned in several rabbinical works but here too the evi- 
dence has not as yet been collected (Idelsohn, Melodien, vol. 
8, preface xvii, states that it is often mentioned, but gives only 
one source — Isaiah Hurwitz’s Shenei Luhot ha-Berit, fol. 256b 
in the Amsterdam edition of 1698). The melody also became 
customary for talmudic passages used in the liturgy (such as 
Ba-Meh Madlikin). It seems, however, that in many commu- 
nities these liturgical renditions of a talmudic text acquired a 
special melody or at least a more elaborate form of the ordi- 
nary “learning tune.” In Ashkenazi parlance it is called lern- 
shtayger, although it cannot properly be classified among the 
*shtayger patterns. Owing to their having a place in the liturgy, 
certain of these talmudic passages also became vehicles for in- 
dividual cantorial elaboration. The earliest notated evidence 
of the “learning tune” is featured in the form of a parody - a 
haggling dialogue between a Jew and a herring seller - in 
Chelec oder Thalmudischer Juedenschatz by the convert Chris- 
tian Gerson von Recklinghausen (Helmstedt, 1610). Very few 
specimens were notated in later times or recorded and tran- 
scribed in the modern period. Idelsohn’s Melodien includes 
some from Yemen (vol. 1, nos. 4, 23, 35, 37% 92), Morocco (vol. 
5, nos. 58, 72, 75), and Eastern Europe (vol. 8, nos. 234-6, the 
last two numbers being cantorial creations; see also in his 
Music, example 17 on p. 189 and pp. 191-2). A rendition from 
Djerba - the special intonation for the study of Pirkei Avot 
between Pesah and Shavuot — was recorded and transcribed 
by A. Herzog (Renanot, facs. 8 (1961), 9-11). 


[Bathja Bayer] 
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Jews and Persians lived in close proximity in Mesopotamia 
for over 12 centuries; for nearly all that time one or another 
Iranian dynasty ruled the country as a province of its empire. 
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For nearly the entire amoraic period (220-500 C.E.), Babylo- 
nia was ruled by the Sasanian dynasty (224-651 C.E.) (Frye). 
By and large, the two communities coexisted peacefully; as the 
late third-century R. Huna put it, the Babylonian “exiles” were 
at ease in Babylonia, as the other exiles - those in the Roman 
world - were not (Men. 10a). The Persian king of kings wanted 
it that way. The Jews were a large minority in a vital province; 
Mesopotamia was both the breadbasket of the Empire and the 
province most vulnerable to Roman invasion. Jews, unlike the 
Christians who could become a fifth column once Christianity 
became the state religion of the Roman Empire in 317, would 
support the regime if they were satisfied. Indeed, Mesopota- 
mia was so important that the capital was at Ctesiphon, right 
across the River Tigris from Babylonia. The Jews were thus a 
bulwark of the Empire - if they were kept satisfied and politi- 
cally quiescent. As a result, the Sasanians resisted pressure from 
the Zoroastrian Church to persecute these minorities. 

Again, the official religion of the Persian Empire, Zoro- 
astrianism, was comfortable and even familiar to the Jews, 
with its theological doctrines of creation by the benevolent 
and omniscient Ohrmazd, reward and punishment, heaven 
and hell, judgment, creation, the fight against evil, the com- 
ing of the messiah, the ultimate defeat of evil, the renewal of 
creation, and the resurrection of the dead. This was true of 
its ethical system as well, with its emphasis of right thought, 
right speech, and right action, and its ritual system with the 
stress on the avoidance of idolatry, its hatred of sorcery, sod- 
omy, and contact with menstruant women and dead bodies, 
as well as its valorization of such rabbinic doctrines as the 
importance of oral transmission and the authority of the rabbis. 
True, the operation of the sociological/psychological principle 
of the narcissism of small differences would have meant that 
leaders of both religions would have stressed their differences 
rather than similarities, but as the evidence preserved in the 
Babylonian Talmud indicates, Jewish acculturation to Persian 
religion, mores and culture was high. Its positive valuation of 
life in this world - procreation, agricultural and economic ac- 
tivities, as opposed to the world-denying views of Gnosticism 
and Manichaeism, was also in tune with Jewish values. 

Asa result of this long-term peaceful coexistence and ba- 
sic similarity in world-view, we might well have expected what 
in fact we find: a large number of parallels, mutual and one- 
way influences and borrowings, etc. These manifest themselves 
in several areas of Babylonian-Jewish rabbinic life: in lifestyle, 
in legal and theological borrowings, and in sensibility. 

Thus, two prominent Babylonian rabbis - Rav and R. 
Nahman - adopted the Iranian institution of temporary mar- 
riage in their own lives, and contracted such marriages when 
away from home (Yoma 18b, Yev. 39b), without a trace of moral 
disapproval from colleagues or the Babylonian Talmud’s re- 
dactors. Rav and Rava and others permitted polygyny in a 
much more positive way than do Palestinian sources (Yev. 
65a, Pes. 113a), and in general, Babylonian sources betray a 
much more positive, less ascetic attitude to sex than do Pal- 
estinian ones. 
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However, cultural influences are much more complicated 
than mere influence one way or another. As James Russell has 
observed, “influences from one quarter...do not preclude pro- 
miscuous intermingling with material from another tradi- 
tion...; influences need not be a graft, but can be also a stimu- 
lus that brings into prominence a feature that had been present 
previously, but not important” (Russell, 6). Thus, the Babylo- 
nian Talmud’s attitude to women, as expressed by some of its 
most influential figures, such as Abaye and R. Papa, echoes 
exactly the sentiments of a Middle Persian wisdom text, the 
Book of Joisht i Friyan (70-71, ll. 252-256): “It is not what you 
think, but what I think. You think that wives have great joy 
from various sorts of clothes and the suitable station as mis- 
tress of the house, if she can call such a thing her own. Now, it 
[is] not so. Wives [have] great joy being with their husbands.” 
The last is later identified with sex. Compare the Babylonian 
Talmud: “Abaye said: With a husband [the size of] an ant her 
seat is placed among the great. R. Papa said: Though her hus- 
band be a flax beater she calls him to the threshold and sits 
down [at his side to show her married status]. R. Ashi said: 
Even if [her husband] has a demeaning family name [she ac- 
cepts it and] requires no lentils for her pot. And all of them 
fornicate and attribute [the offspring] to their husbands” (Yev. 
118b and Ket. 75a). “A man is obligated to make his children 
and household happy on the festival, as it is written, “You shall 
rejoice on your festival’ (Deut. 16:14). How does he make them 
happy? With wine. R. Judah says: Men with what is suitable 
for them and women with what is suitable for them. Men with 
wine, and women - with what? R. Joseph taught: In Babylonia 
with colored garments, and in the Land of Israel with linen 
garments’ (Pes. 109a). Finally, there is the famous statement 
recorded in the Mishnah in the name of R. Joshua: “A woman 
prefers a kab [of food] and nine kabs of sex to nine kabs [of 
food] and abstinence” (M. Sot. 3:4; see TB Sot. 20a). Whether 
or not these statements are “merely” folk-sayings transmitted 
by these authorities, or their own, or falsely attributed to them, 
is irrelevant. The redactors thought enough of the statements 
to transmit them in the names of three of the most prominent 
amoraim in the Babylonian Talmud, whose immense prestige 
then lay behind them, and R. Joseph adds clothes to the mix 
in a halakhic context. This conglomeration of statements ex- 
presses the same mindset as the Middle Persian text. In the 
end, the “truthful Hifrih” adds R. Joshua’s observation to the 
mix. Women want clothes, social position — but without sex, 
the others are hardly worth it. Both these texts relate to the 
same social context. 

In this context we may note the rabbinic institution of 
the “rebellious wife,’ the moredet (Ket. 62a—-b), which finds its 
exact counterpart in the Sasanian atarsagayih, “insubordina- 
tion,’ to which an entire chapter of the Sasanian Law Book is 
devoted, with similar definitions (refusal of marital relations 
and domestic “work” and personal spousal service) and pen- 
alties (Macuch 11, 25-29, 97-120, Perikhanian, 252-259). In 
this case, as in others, the differences are sometimes as illu- 
minating as are the similarities, and historians of Jewish and 
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Sasanian law ignore them at their peril (see: Elman, “Marital 
Property in Rabbinic and Sasanian Law”). The rabbinic con- 
cept of onaah, “overreaching” in sales, may be paralleled by 
MHD 37:2-10, with the same three-day period stipulated, but 
with a quarter rather than a sixth of the price (TB BM 49b-51a, 
69a). Then there is the institution of me’un (“refusal”), whereby 
a underage girl could be married off by her mother or broth- 
ers, but could, upon reaching her majority, leave her husband 
(M. Yev. 13:1, 4, 7 and TB Yev. 107a); for the parallel, see MHD 
89:15-17. Examples could be multiplied, and the reader is re- 
ferred to the studies referred to above. 

In the legal sphere we find the same phenomenon. Some 
parallels involve matters with which every legal system must 
deal, and are most likely the result of independent develop- 
ment. Similar conditions - economic, social, and religious - 
produce similar concerns. But studying each in isolation pre- 
vents us from gaining a complete picture of the conditions 
under which each system developed, and the way that each 
responded to common problems. Is it not unlikely that the 
rabbis and the Iranian jurisconsults were faced with a rash 
of fraudulent land-sales, with people claiming to own land 
they did not, as evidenced by TB BM 14a-b and the Sasanian 
Law Book 8:13-9:5 The hunger for arable land, certainly in 
short supply in the Persian Empire, would likely yield such a 
scheme in Jewish Babylonia (because of the density of popu- 
lation) and Iran (because of the arid conditions of its plateaus 
and mountains). 

The adoption into the rabbinic system of the Sasanian 
institution of temporary gifts is another noteworthy event. 
According to both Talmuds (Suk. 41a and TJ Suk. 3:10 [54a]), 
this innovation was introduced by R. Nahman, who is criti- 
cized elsewhere in the Babylonian Talmud for being too Per- 
sianized by half (see Kid. 70a-b). It is not surprising that even 
his close disciple, Rava, expressed hesitations in this regard 
(Kid. 6b and BB 137b). 

This influence extended to the theological realm as well. 
Thus, the Babylonian Talmud is much more concerned than 
the Jerusalem Talmud with the vexatious problem of theod- 
icy, with the influential amora, Rava, taking the lead, as Y. El- 
man has demonstrated in a series of studies published in the 
early 1990s. The reason for this seems clear. Zoroastrianism’s 
dualistic theology would seem to provide a relatively simple 
solution to the problem. Why do the righteous suffer? It is the 
doing of the Evil Spirit, Ahreman. The Babylonian Talmud, in 
the person of Rava, provides us with a portrait of his highly 
acculturated hometown, Mahoza, a suburb of the Persian capi- 
tal, Ctesiphon, whose inhabitants were skeptical of rabbinic 
authority (see Sanh. 99b-100a, Mak. 22a). Rava himself seems 
to have fashioned a theological response to the problem, one 
which included at least one borrowing of a popular Zoroas- 
trian theme, the dependence of vital elements of human life 
on fate, and not mitzvoth. 

One of Rava's most radical statements on the topic fits 
perfectly within the context of the Middle Persian debate on 
“fate” and “works.” Rava attributes to the workings of fate - 
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mazzal — the three elements that we may see as components 
of individual contentment: “[length of] life, [surviving] chil- 
dren, and sustenance” (MK 28a). Rava asserts that these three 
aspects of human life are astrologically determined and are 
not dependent on religious merit; he proves this by contrasting 
the lives of two great - “righteous” - authorities of the previ- 
ous generation, Rabbah, the head of the Pumbeditan school, 
and his own father-in-law, R. Hisda. 

Rava said: [Length of] life, children, and sustenance de- 
pend not on merit but [rather on] mazzal. For, take Rabbah 
and R. Hisda [as examples]. Both were absolutely righteous 
rabbis; [the proof of this righteousness is that] each master 
prayed for rain and it came. [Despite this,] R. Hisda lived to 
the age of 92; Rabbah only lived to the age of 4o. In R. Hisda’s 
house - 60 marriage feasts, in Rabbah’s - 60 bereavements. At 
R. Hisda’s house there was purest wheat bread for dogs, and 
it went to waste; at Rabbah’s house there was barley bread for 
humans - and that could not be found. 

This statement is not Rava’s sole contribution to the mat- 
ter, however. Rava reshapes R. Joseph's statement in Sot. 21a as 
to the limited utility of Torah-study and the performance of 
mitzvot; he asserts (in Ber. 5a) that in some cases one’s merit 
may bring upon him yet more suffering, albeit “sufferings of 
love.” As if all this were not enough, he reflects on the peril- 
ous nature of Israel's life in exile as played out in his own life 
(Hag. 5a-b). All of these (the limited protection from the exi- 
gencies of human existence afforded by Torah study and the 
performance of mitzvot, humanity's own frail nature, and the 
“sufferings of love”) contribute to the tragic dimensions of 
the human condition - a recognition that lies at the heart of 
Zoroastrianism’s dualistic view of the universe. 

Rava’s saying fits extremely well with the situation in Zo- 
roastrian thought, where the theme of astrology versus merit, 
or “works,” as the Middle Persian phrase has it, appears in 
many Middle Persian compilations, though, as usual, pre- 
served only in post-Sasanian compilations. Still, Rava’s ap- 
parent citation of a Babylonian Aramaic proverb has a strik- 
ing parallel in a Middle Persian one. A saying attributed to 
Adurbad i Mahraspandan, the high priest roughly contem- 
porary with Rava, but also transmitted anonymously, pro- 
vides a striking parallel, though, of course, parts of the fol- 
lowing may well include folk sayings, and statements taken 
from oral tradition but attributed to the high priest: “They say 
that the blessed Adurbad, son of Mahraspandan, divided the 
things of the material world into twenty-five parts: five (he as- 
signed) to fate, five to action, five to habit, five to substance, 
and five to heredity. Life, wife, children, authority, and wealth 
are mostly through fate. Righteousness and wickedness and 
being a priest, warrior, and husbandmen are mostly through 
action. ...” (Shaked, Wisdom, 174-175). Thus Rava’s dictum 
has its direct referent in a Middle Persian saying. Moreover, 
while Rava’s position is a novum in the Babylonian Talmud 
and in rabbinic literature in general, it is common in Iranian 
sources. Whether personal reflection impelled Rava’s theo- 
logical musings in this direction, or whether it was the pres- 
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sure of the more acculturated members of his community, or 
whether his own encounters with Zoroastrian theology that 
motivated this conclusion - or, more probably, a combination 
of all of these — it is clear that Rava’s statement, and the many 
later passages that follow this line in the Babylonian Talmud, 
relate to this interdenominational discussion In fine, then, 
the stark difference between the Babylonian Talmud and the 
Jerusalem Talmud, to which Elman called attention then also, 
must be laid at the door of the Middle Persian background of 
the Babylonian Talmud. 

Middle Persian attitudes and doctrines made inroads in 
the Babylonian rabbinic elite culture, in law, in theology, and 
in general cultural attitudes, as well as in non-rabbinic Jew- 
ish attitudes. If anything, the ease that Babylonian Jews felt in 
the Iranian Exile extended to language as well, but an evalua- 
tion of the evidence requires a somewhat different paradigm 
than historians have developed for the Jewish encounter with 
Graeco-Roman culture. In any case, the Babylonian rabbinic 
elite display the influence of Persian culture, law, theological 
and general Weltanschauung. This is all to be expected, not 
only because of their long, relatively peaceful sojourn in Mes- 
opotamia, but also because Zoroastrianism was, if anything, 
on the whole, a more benign presence than either Roman pa- 
ganism or Christianity. Moreover, its theological and ritual 
structure was more in tune with that of Rabbinic Judaism than 
Roman paganism was, and while it shared an expectation of 
a messianic advent with Judaism, that advent was in the fu- 
ture, and therefore not a subject for acrimonious debate as it 
was with Christianity. 
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[Yaakov Elman (2™4 ed.)] 


TALNOYE, city in Kiev district, Ukraine. In 1847 there were 
1,807 Jews in Talnoye. By 1897 their number reached 5,452 
(57% of the total population). During the 19" century, R. 
David *Twersky lived in Talnoye. Thousands of Hasidim in 
Ukraine adhered to Twersky and subsequently to his sons. The 
melodies of the hazzan of the hasidic court, R. Yossele Tolner, 
became popular among the masses in Russia and Poland. 
The city suffered severely from bands of peasants who rav- 
aged the region in 1919-20. The soldiers of the White Army 
who passed through Talnoye during the summer of 1919 ri- 
oted and burnt down a large part of the city. In 1926 there 
were 4,169 Jews (39% of the population) in Talnoye. The Jew- 
ish settlement was destroyed after the region was taken by 
the Nazis in 1941. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.D. Rosenthal, in: Reshummot, 3 (1923), 


31121; M. Osherowitch, Shtet un Shtetlekh in Ukraine, 1 (1948), 
146-64. 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


TALPIR, GABRIEL JOSEPH (1901-1990), Hebrew art critic 
and poet. Talpir was born in Stanislav, Galicia, and after teach- 
ing in secondary schools in Vilna and Zamosc immigrated to 
Palestine in 1925, and from 1932 became editor of Gazit, a pe- 
riodical for art and literature. 

He published poems in Israel's newspapers and literary 
journals, as well as essays and articles on literature and art, 
mostly in Gazit, perhaps the first periodical in Hebrew de- 
voted to the plastic arts. His volumes of poetry include Jazz 
Band (1927) and Raav (1928). Among his works in the field of 
art are: Hannah Orloff, Hayyeha vi-Yziratah (1950) and Om- 
manut Bereshit (1952). He also published two art albums, with 
introductions: Zayyarim Yehudiyyim bi-Zemanneinu (1937) 
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and Zayyarim be- Yisrael (1964). In addition, Talpir translated 
several books on art into Hebrew. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 22-23. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


TAL SHAHAR (Heb. "nw 7), moshav in central Israel east 
of Huldah, affiliated with Tenu’at ha-Moshavim. Tal Shahar 
was founded in 1948 by a group from Romania as one of the 
first settlements established to secure the Jerusalem Corridor. 
The moshav, which absorbed immigrants from many differ- 
ent countries, had 400 inhabitants in 1970 and 729 in 2002. Its 
farming was partly intensive. Tal Shahar (“Morning Dew”) is 
named after the U.S. leader Henry *Morgenthau, Jr. 


[Efraim Orni] 


TAM, JACOB BEN MEIR (Rabbenu; c. 1100-1171), tosafist 
and leading French scholar of the 12" century. Rabbenu Tam 
was the grandson of *Rashi and the son of Meir b. *Samuel, 
Rashi’s son-in-law. His teachers were his father, his brother 
*Samuel, and Jacob b. *Samson, a pupil of Rashi. Little is 
known of the members of his family, save that his wife Miriam 
was the sister of R. Samson b. Joseph of *Falaise and that four 
of his sons were named Joseph, Moses, Solomon, and Isaac, 
about whom nothing is known. R. Tam lived in Ramerupt 
where he engaged in moneylending and viticulture, typical 
occupations of the Jews there at that time, and became well- 
to-do. His business affairs brought him into contact with the 
nobility and the authorities, who occasioned him much trou- 
ble. To a great extent his attitude toward non-Jews in various 
halakhic questions was conditioned by his direct contact with 
them and his knowledge of their character. During the Sec- 
ond Crusade he was attacked by Crusaders who were passing 
through, and was miraculously saved from death (1146). After 
this experience R. Tam left Ramerupt. 

Tam was recognized by all contemporary scholars, even 
by those in remote places, as the greatest scholar of the genera- 
tion. Abraham *ibn Daud of Spain, and *Abraham b. Isaac and 
*Zerahiah ha-Levi of Provence, refer to him with great esteem, 
while the scholars of southern Italy, some his senior in years, 
submitted their halakhic problems to him. Pupils came to his 
bet midrash from as far away as Bohemia and Russia, and took 
Tam’s teachings back with them on their return to these lands. 
He won this great renown although he never moved or traveled 
far from his place of residence in northern France. Nor was he 
unaware of his outstanding reputation as a scholar, for on it 
he based the claim that his bet din had the authority to issue 
decisive pronouncements. He even “wrote a prosbul declaring 
that it had to be done by the foremost bet din of the generation” 
(Tos. to Git. 36b, s.v. de-allimei). Tam violently attacked schol- 
ars, even in distant places, who refused to accept his decisions 
and pronouncements, revealing a desire to impose his halakhic 
authority also on Provence and Germany, a tendency which R. 
Abraham b. David of Posquiéres vehemently opposed. 

His attitude on this is reflected in the correspondence be- 
tween him and *Meshullam b. Nathan of Melun. The original 
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subject at issue was not of the greatest halakhic and practi- 
cal importance, but it gradually developed into a controversy 
about several customs followed and instituted by Meshullam 
in his community, that differed from those of Tam. Writing 
in an extremely aggressive style, Tam threatened to excom- 
municate anyone who adopted the customs of Meshullam, 
and severely rebuked the latter for the lack of respect he had 
shown toward the French scholars including Rashi, and for 
what Tam regarded as his irresponsible attitude in emend- 
ing talmudic texts. The extant correspondence is fragmen- 
tary and its chronological order cannot be established, but 
from it as a whole there emerges a clear picture of Tam’s bit- 
ter fight against Meshullam and his aggressive attempt to im- 
pose his own views and decisions on him. Ofa similar nature 
was the correspondence between Tam and Ephraim b. Isaac 
of Regensburg. 

R. Tam proved to be a high-handed leader of his genera- 
tion who did not refrain either from abolishing several cus- 
toms which did not appeal to him or from introducing impor- 
tant ordinances and legal permissions dictated by the times. 
Despite this, he was in principle extremely conservative on 
questions of custom as is clearly evident from his correspon- 
dence with Meshullam. Among later scholars these decisions 
of Tam at times occasioned great surprise, while some of the 
earlier authorities contended that they had merely a theoretical 
character, and that he himself never applied them in practice. 
On the basis of these lenient pronouncements by him, some 
scholars of the Haskalah even sought to make him a “reform” 
rabbi in the spirit of the later Haskalah, but in doing so they 
completely ignored the sources which indicate that he adopted 
a strict approach especially as regards unimportant customs 
observed by ignorant people or women, and that there are no 
grounds for maintaining he adopted a systematically lenient or 
a strict attitude. The leader of his generation, he was perme- 
ated with the consciousness of this leadership and animated by 
a desire to maintain communal unity and peace through a life 
based on the teachings of the Torah and on faith. R. Tam had 
many pupils and some of his contemporaries, among them 
also those older than he, regarded themselves as his disciples 
although never taught by him. Among his best known pupils 
were *Hayyim b. Hananel ha-Kohen, *Moses b. Abraham of 
Pontoise, Joseph *Bekhor Shor of Orleans, *Yom Tov b. Isaac 
of Joigny, and *Eliezer b. Samuel of Metz. 

The tosafot of the Babylonian Talmud are based on 
Tam’s explanations, glosses, and decisions, and are pervaded 
throughout by his statements. In addition to this, his literary 
production was large and ramified. His principal work is Sefer 
ha- Yashar (Vienna, 1811) which consists of two parts, the one, 
responsa (issued in a scholarly edition by S.P. Rosenthal, Ber- 
lin, 1898), and the other, novellae on the Talmud (a scholarly 
edition was published by S. Schlesinger, Jerusalem, 1959). But 
this work contains only a small part of his responsa, others 
being scattered throughout the entire literature of the earlier 
halakhic authorities and in various manuscripts. There is still 
no complete edition of his responsa. The main trend of his 
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novellae is to corroborate the talmudic texts and to prove that 
nothing is to be emended, either by deletions or by addenda, 
whether on the basis of logical argument or on that of other 
works or parallel sources. Preserved in an extremely corrupt 
state, Sefer ha-Yashar, even after the great labor expended on 
editing it, still contains many obscure and inexplicable pas- 
sages. In its present form it comprises excerpts collected in the 
days of the earlier halakhic authorities and represents the work 
of many hands, including that of Tam himself, who repeatedly 
emended and improved much of it. The earlier authorities also 
refer to Tam’s Sefer ha-Pesakim, which is no longer extant. It 
is doubtful whether he wrote a special commentary on the 
Pentateuch, although biblical comments of his are quoted by 
the earlier tosafists. It is, however, clear that he composed a 
commentary on the Book of Job. His Hilkhot Sefer Torah are 
printed in Mahzor Vitry (1923), 651-73. 

Tam was also the first French scholar to compose rhymed 
poetry, in which he was undoubtedly influenced by the Span- 
ish and southern French scholars with whom he came into 
contact. He exchanged poems with Abraham *ibn Ezra. His 
piyyutim were written largely in the Franco-German style. 


[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


Tam also devoted himself to Hebrew grammar. His Sefer 
ha-Hakhraot (1855), the purpose of which was to decide the 
points of dispute in grammar between *Menahem ibn Saruk 
and *Dunash b. Labrat, is particularly well known. Tam de- 
fended Menahem against the 160 criticisms of Dunash and 
mostly decided in his favor. Tam’s knowledge of grammar 
was far from perfect, and it is difficult to assume that he dis- 
covered the triliteral nature of the Hebrew root himself, in- 
dependently of Judah b. David *Hayyuj, as suggested by some 
scholars. Joseph b. Isaac *Kimhi wrote his Sefer ha-Galui in 
answer to the Sefer ha-Hakhraot justifying the criticisms of 
Dunash. Tam also wrote a didactic poem on the cantillation 
of the Torah. Sefer ha-Yashar ha-Katan, which deals with eth- 
ics, was wrongly ascribed to Tam. 

[Nisan Netzer] 
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TAMAKH, ABRAHAM BEN ISAAC HA-LEVI (d. 1393), 
Spanish paytan, talmudist, and philosopher; d rabbi of Gerona. 
Abraham may have come from Provence, although according 
to some he originated from Barcelona. Abraham with other 
scholars was requested by Pedro rv of Aragon to decide on the 
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judge Herod. Avtalyon on that occasion prophesied the bit- 
ter fate that awaited them. He persuaded the people to accept 
Herod and to open the gates of Jerusalem to him. Conse- 
quently Herod favored him when he became king. 

Some hold that Avtalyon’s exhortation, “Scholars be 
careful with your words, lest you incur the penalty of exile 
and be banished to a place of evil waters (heretical teachings), 
and the disciples who follow you into exile are likely to drink 
of them and die” (Avot. 1:11), reflects contemporary condi- 
tions and refers to the punishment of expulsion meted out 
by the regime. The allusion seems to be to Avtalyon’s teach- 
ers, who fled to Alexandria during the reign of Alexander 
Yannai, and it may also refer to the Herodian persecution in 
Avtalyon’s time. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Feldman, in: Jar, 49 (1958), 53-62; H. Al- 
beck, Shishah Sidrei Mishnah, Seder Nezikin (1952), 494; Solberg, in: 
Doron, Essays... A.I. Katsh (1965), 21-24. 


[Bialik Myron Lerner] 


AVTINAS, family in charge of mixing the incense in the Tem- 
ple (Shek. 5:1). Originally the sages denounced the house of 
Avtinas for refusing to teach the manufacture of the incense 
(Yoma 3, 11). They sent for skilled perfumers from Alexandria, 
but when the column of smoke from their incense did not 
rise in a straight shaft, as that produced by the Avtinas fam- 
ily, the sages reached an agreement with them and doubled 
their remuneration (Yoma 38a; TJ, Yoma 41a; Tosef., Yoma 
2:6-7), which was paid from the public treasury (Tosef., Shek. 
2:6). Later generations did not agree with the censure. It was 
explained that the reason for their refusal to disclose their 
secret formula was that they had a tradition that the Temple 
would soon be destroyed, and if their formula became known, 
the incense would be used for idol worship. The aggadah re- 
lates that an old man of the Avtinas family gave Johanan b. 
Nuri a written recipe for the incense, and when Akiva heard 
this, he said, “We need no longer mention them with cen- 
sure” (Yoma 38a). They also were praised because they did 
not permit their wives to perfume themselves, lest they be 
accused of using the incense as ointment. The Mishnah men- 
tions the upper chamber of the house of Avtinas where the 
high priest was brought during the days preceding the Day 
of Atonement. This was where members of the house of Av- 
tinas prepared the incense which was guarded by the priests 
(Yoma 1:5; Tam. 1:1). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schuerer, Gesch, 2 (1907*), 333; Klein, in: 
Leshonenu, 1 (1928/29), 347; Derenbourg, in: REJ, 6 (1883), 49; ET, 3 


(1951), 149-50. 
[Lea Roth] 


AVVIM (Heb. 073): (1) a people who dwelt in “villages near 
Gaza,’ and were conquered and displaced by the Caphto- 
rim (Philistines; Deut. 2:23). The difficult verse Joshua 13:3 
may indicate that they were still living in the Philistine re- 
gion at the time of the Conquest. (2) The Avvim in 11 Kings 
17:31 were a group brought by the king of Assyria from their 
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homeland Avva, perhaps the Elamite city Ama, and resettled 
in Samaria. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Aharoni, Land, 216; Speiser, in: AASOR, 13 
(1933), 30, n. 67. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Cogan and H. Tadmor, 
11 Kings (AB; 1998), 212; M. Weinfeld, Deuteronomy 1-11 (AB; 1991), 
164; S. Ahituv, Joshua (1995), 212. 

[Tikva S. Frymer] 


AX, EMANUEL (1949- _), U.S. pianist of Polish birth. After 
World War 11, the Ax family immigrated to Canada, moving 
to New York in 1961. Ax’s first teacher was his father, a coach 
at the Lvov Opera. In 1966 he begun his studies with M. Miinz 
at the Juilliard School of Music and also attended Columbia 
University (B.A. 1970). Ax had already received several hon- 
ors in competitions and made his New York debut in 1973. In 
1974 he won the first Arthur Rubinstein International Piano 
Competition in Tel Aviv. The following year he received the 
Young Concert Artists’ Michaels Award and in 1979 he won 
the Avery Fisher Prize. Ax developed an international career 
that brought him acclaim in equal measure for his concert, 
chamber, and recital performances. He appeared in the U.S. 
(Philadelphia Orchestra, New York po, and the Lpo) and 
abroad with major orchestras. In 1991 he made his debut at the 
Proms in London, performing Brahms’ First Piano Concerto. 
Devoted to chamber music literature, Ax regularly performed 
with artists such as Young Uck Kim, Yo-Yo Ma, and Jaime Lar- 
edo and was a frequent collaborator with the late Isaac *Stern. 
In addition, he made regular festival appearances at Aspen, 
Blossom, and Tanglewood. Acclaimed for his poetic lyricism, 
brilliant dramatic technique, and dynamic control, Ax is noted 
for his playing of the Classic and Romantic repertoire. As a 
particular supporter of 20'*-century composers, he gave sev- 
eral world premieres of their work, including Century Rolls 
by John Adams (1997), Seeing by Christopher Rouse (1999), 
and Resurrection by Krzysztof Penderecki. He also performed 
works by Tippett, Hans Werner Henze, Hindemith, and Piaz- 
zolla. Many of his recordings won top honors. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online; MGG 2; D. Dubal, Reflections 
from the Keyboard: The World of the Concert Pianist (1984), 44-49. 


[Naama Ramot (24 ed.)] 


AXEL, RICHARD (1946- _ ), U.S. medical scientist and No- 
bel laureate in medicine. Axel was born in New York City and 
graduated with a B.A. from Columbia University (1967) and 
an M.D. from Johns Hopkins University School of Medicine, 
Baltimore (1970). He was a professor at Columbia University 
from 1978 and a researcher at Howard Hughes Medical In- 
stitute from 1984. Axel’s research interests concern the inter- 
pretation of sensory signals by the brain. He was awarded the 
Nobel Prize (2004) jointly with Linda Buck for their work on 
the olfactory system. They showed that there is only one type 
of receptor cell for odors in the nose and that these recognize 
a very limited number of odors. The nerve fibers of individual 
cells transmit signals to discrete regions of the olfactory bulb 
(glomeruli) in the brain where they activate receptors on cells 
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family purity of the family of one Isaac Castellon. He lived in 
Gerona, where he was one of the leaders of the community. He 
was a contemporary and colleague of Profiat *Duran who eu- 
logized him after his death in a letter written to Tamakh’s son 
Joseph which was intended to be read publicly at the memo- 
rial service for his father. The academy he headed in Gerona 
and its library were destroyed in the wave of anti-Jewish vio- 
lence in 1391. He fled from Gerona, passed through Narbonne, 
and made his way to Erez Israel. It is known that during his 
journey he stayed in various communities in Italy and Egypt 
and also held office in these towns. After reaching Erez Israel, 
he returned for unknown reasons to Spain, where he died. 
His fame rests mainly on his commentary to the Song of 
Songs, published with the biblical text (Sabbioneta, 1558; 
Prague, 1611). In modern times it has been published with 
variae lectiones from manuscripts and printed editions by 
L.A. Feldman (1970). In his commentary Abraham cites by 
name only Maimonides and Nahmanides, and the influence 
of the former's Guide of the Perplexed is especially notice- 
able. There is also a substantial affinity between it and Joshua 
*ibn Shuaib’s homily on the Song of Songs that was included 
in his large book of sermons. Abraham belonged to the cir- 
cle of *Nissim b. Reuben Gerondi and *Isaac b. Sheshet Per- 
fet and exchanged letters and poems with them. Abraham's 
correspondence with Nissim Gerondi and his circle has also 
been published by Feldman in Kovez al Yad (see bibliogra- 
phy). There are different views as to the meaning of the name 
Tamakh. It may have been an acrostic of the words showing 
respect for the dead, Tehei Menuhato Kavod (“may he rest in 
honor”), or it may be an ordinary family name, found among 
many families of levites. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L.A. Feldman, in: Kovez al Yad, 17 (1968), 
127ff.; idem (ed.), R. Abraham b. Isaac ha-Levi Tamakh, Commen- 
tary on the Song of Songs (1970), introd. 3-35; idem, in: Hadorom, 25 
(1967), 186-94; 28 (1969), 222-37; idem, in: Samuel K. Mirsky Memol- 
rial Volume (1970), 85-103; Joshua ibn Shuaib, Derashot (1969), in- 
trod, by S. Abramson, 41-43; Zunz, Lit Poesie, 512; Graetz, Gesch, 
8 (1909), 408; Neubauer, in: REJ, 9 (1884), 117; Gross, Gal Jud, 429; 
Davidson, Ozar, 1 (1924), 165:2226, 170:3656, 406:8949; Baer, Spain, 


2 (1966), 106, 152, 156, 475. 
[Leon A. Feldman] 


TAMAR (Heb. 1799), locality on the borders of Judah, appear- 
ing as Hazazon-Tamar in Genesis 14:7, where it is described as 
a dwelling place of the Amorites between Kadesh and Sodom. 
This precludes the identification with En-Gedi attempted in 
11 Chronicles 20:2. According to the Masoretic Text of 1 Kings 
9:18, Solomon built “Tamar in the wilderness,” but this read- 
ing is not certain as the parallel verse in 11 Chronicles 8:4 has 
Tadmor (Palmyra). Ezekiel lists it as a boundary point of the 
land of Israel, together with Meribath-Kadesh (47:19; 48:28). A 
Roman fort called Thamara is indicated on the Tabula Peutin- 
geriana, a Roman road map, and is also mentioned by the ge- 
ographer Ptolemy and by Eusebius (Onom. 8:6 ff.), who places 
it one day’s journey from Mampsis (Kurnub). It is also shown 
on the *Madaba Map. Alt has identified the fort of Tamar with 
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Qasr al-Juhayniyya (present-day Mesad Tamar), but Aharoni 
has argued convincingly for an identification with ‘Ayn al- 
Husb (En Hezeva), where there are remains of a Roman fort 
garrisoned by Cohors 1 Centenaria. Excavations were made at 
the site of the castellum by M. Gichon in 1973-76. The fort was 
apparently founded prior to the Roman annexation of the area 
from the Nabateans in 106 C.£., with the corner towers added 
at the time of Trajan. Abandoned during the time of Hadrian, 
the fort was seized at the time of Aurelian’s conquest of the Pal- 
myran Empire in 271-73 C.E. The fort was in use, with minor 
repairs, until the Muslim conquest of 635 C.E. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Aharoni, IEJ, 13 (1963), 30-42. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: Roll, 1EJ, 39 (1989), 260; Y. Tsafrir, L. Di Segni, and J. 
Green, Tabula Imperii Romani. Iudaea - Palaestina. Maps and Gaz- 
etteer. (1994), 247, S.v. “Thamara.” 


[Michael Avi- Yonah / Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


TAMAR (Heb. 11m; “date palm’), the name of three bibli- 
cal figures. 

(1) Judah’s daughter-in-law, the wife of his firstborn son, 
Er (Gen. 38:6; II Chron. 2:3-4). After *Er’s early death, Tamar 
became the wife of his brother, *Onan, in accordance with 
the custom of levirate marriage (Deut. 25:5ff.). But because 
the firstborn son of such a marriage would not count as his 
(Deut. 25:6), Onan, when cohabiting with her took measures 
to prevent her from becoming pregnant (Gen. 38:9). When 
Onan also died young, Judah, fearing now that marriage to 
Tamar was unlucky, told her to go and live in her father’s 
house until his third son, Shelah, grew to manhood, but did 
not give her to Shelah even when he had grown up. Tamar 
therefore laid aside her widow’s weeds and sat, veiled so as 
not to be recognized by Judah, in the gate of a town that she 
knew Judah would have to pass. A woman sitting in the city 
gate was bound to be taken for a prostitute, and Tamar sup- 
posed that Judah, who had recently been widowed, would 
probably be attracted. He was, and he offered her a kid for her 
favors. As pledge of payment, he left with her his seal, cord, 
and staff. Tamar became pregnant by Judah, but he, thinking 
that she had become pregnant through harlotry, ordered her 
to be burned to death. Tamar thereupon sent the seal, cord, 
and staff to Judah with the message that she was pregnant by 
the man to whom they belonged. Judah thereupon declared 
“She is more in the right than I, inasmuch as I did not give her 
to my son Shelah” (Gen. 38:26). Tamar duly gave birth to twin 
boys, *Perez and *Zerah. According to Ruth 4:1822, *David 
was descended from Perez. 

[Harold Louis Ginsberg. ] 

In the Aggadah 
Tamar was the daughter of Shem (Gen. R. 85:10). Endowed 
with the gift of prophecy, Tamar knew that she was destined 
to be the ancestress of David and of the Messiah, and therefore 
determined to ensure the fulfillment of her destiny (Zohar, 
Gen. 188a-b). Judah failed to recognize her because in her 
modesty she always kept her face covered in his household 
(Sot. 10b). As a reward for this she became the mother of the 
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royal line of David and the ancestress of Isaiah (ibid.). When 
she became pregnant she boasted to all that she would be 
the mother of kings and redeemers (Gen. R. 85:10). Charged 
with unchastity before a tribunal made up of Isaac, Jacob, 
and Judah (Tanh. B, Va-Yeshev 17), she refused to reveal the 
name of Judah in order not to humiliate him, preferring to die 
rather than incriminate him publicly (Ber. 43b). She was con- 
demned to be burned to death as her father Shem was a priest 
(Gen. R. 85:11). Only at the moment of ultimate danger to her 
life did she try to save herself. However, when she searched 
for Judah's pledges, she could not find them, as the evil angel 
*Samael had taken them away in order to prevent the birth of 
David, but the angel *Gabriel restored them (Sot. 10b). Judah 
subsequently married her. 


(2) A daughter of David and Maacah, and full sister of 
* Absalom (11 Sam. 13). Her half-brother *Amnon conceived a 
passion for Tamar and by a ruse got her to come to his room 
and forced her to lie with him. Then his love turned to loath- 
ing and he drove her from his house (11 Sam. 13:15). She was 
later avenged by Absalom, who had Amnon murdered (ibid. 
13:23-29). 


(3) The daughter of Absalom, famed for her beauty (11 
Sam. 14:27). In the Septuagint version (ibid.), Tamar was given 
in marriage to *Rehoboam, the son of Solomon, to whom she 
bore *Abijah (but cf. 1 Kings 15:2; 11 Chron. 13:2). 

[bustanay Oded] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: TAMAR (1): E.A. Speiser, Genesis (1964), 
297-300. IN THE AGGADAH: Ginzberg, Legends, 2 (1910), 32-36; 5 
(1925), 333-5. 


TAMARES, AARON SAMUEL (1869-1931), rabbi, writer, 
and philosopher. Born near Maltsh in the district of Grodno, 
Tamares became known as the “prodigy from Maltsh.”” Upon 
the death of his father-in-law (1893), he inherited his post as 
rabbi in the village of Milejczyce (Grodno district), which 
he occupied until his death. With the emergence of political 
Zionism, Tamares joined the new movement and responded 
to rabbinical opposition in a series of articles entitled “Shillu- 
mim le-Riv Ziyyon” (Ha-Meliz, nos. 56-70, 1899). He said that 
the religious leadership of the people was becoming petrified 
and incapable of moving with the spirit of the times; this, he 
argued, was the reason for its loss of mass support. 

Tamares participated in the Fourth Zionist Congress 
in 1900 but returned disillusioned with Zionism, especially 
its political aspects, and was also unable to find his place in 
the *Mizrachi movement, which he considered essentially 
no different from political Zionism. He began to denounce 
nationalism, and to preach pacifism. This was the subject of 
his first book Ha-Yahadut ve-ha-Herut (1905). At the core of 
Tamares’ outlook was his concept of Judaism as a moral code. 
He preached acceptance of the galut because of its “spiritual 
purification of our people” by liberating it from the urge for 
power and war. He also attacked the rabbis for clinging to the 
superstitions of the masses. These views were expounded in 
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his books Ha-Emunah ha-Tehorah ve-ha-Dat ha-Hamonit and 
Musar ha-Torah ve-ha-Yahadut (both in 1912), as well as in 
many articles in Hebrew and Yiddish signed “Ahad ha-Rab- 
bonim ha-Margishim”’ With the outbreak of World War 1 the 
attainment of world peace, which he saw as the mission of the 
people of Israel, became his central concern (expounded in 
his books Keneset Yisrael u-Milhemot ha-Goyim (1920) and 
Sheloshah Zivvugim Bilti-Hagunim (1930)). He stepped up his 
attacks on Zionism for its aspirations to make the people of 
Israel “a nation like other nations,” and for its objectives to at- 
tain statehood and military power. He also published a book 
on halakhah, Yad Aharon (1923). Tamares was an unusual fig- 
ure in the rabbinical world: an Orthodox rabbi who fought 
against the fossilized halakhah in a completely original style 
and who attacked nationalism and political Zionism as anti- 
Jewish phenomena. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 4 (1929), 897-902; Kressel, 


Leksikon, 2 (1967), 989-90. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


TAMARISK (Heb. ?wx, eshel). Several species of the genus 
Tamarix grow wild in Israel. The tree resembles the *cypress in 
that its leaves are very small and in one species are barely vis- 
ible. Unlike the cypress, however, the tamarisk belongs to the 
Angiospermae, having seeds in a closed ovary. Since in Arabic 
the tamarisk is called athl, which corresponds to the biblical 
eshel, the tree planted in Beer-Sheba by Abraham (Gen. 21: 33), 
the eshel has so been identified. Saul judged the people beneath 
an eshel (1 Sam. 22:6), and the bones of Saul and his sons were 
buried under this tree in Jabesh in Transjordan (1 Sam. 31:13; 
in 1 Chron. 10:12 the reading is elah, a *terebinth). Some rab- 
bis understood eshel to be a general name for a tall tree, and 
some took it to be the shittim trees from which the tabernacle 
was constructed (Yal., Song 985). The tamarisk trees of Israel 
grow in the warmer regions. Some, like the Tamarix jordanis 
which covers extensive stretches in the thickets of Jordan, grow 
near water, whereas the Tamarix tetragyna grows extensively 
in the swamp in the vicinity of the Dead Sea. Other species 
grow in the coastal lowlands and in the sandy stretches of the 
Negev. In the Sinai Desert grows the species Tamarix man- 
nifera, upon which is found a sweet extract of insects that some 
believe to be the biblical *manna. It would appear that the bib- 
lical arar, mistakenly identified with the *juniper, is in fact the 
tamarisk growing in the desert or in salty soil, and it is called 
‘ar‘ar in Arabic. The name arar, from the root 77¥ meaning 
“empty” or “naked, fits the tamarisk for it has only tiny leaves 
covered with a gray coating of salt which exudes from them. 
Jeremiah compares a person who puts his trust in man and 
not in God to “an arar in the desert” The tree appears to be 
suffering and “shall not see when good cometh” (Jer. 17:6). In 
contrast to the pessimistic Jeremiah, the psalmist (Ps. 102:18) 
sees hope even for it, for “He hath regarded the prayer of the 
arar” (“destitute”). It has been suggested that this reference is 
to the brief period of the tree’s flowering when it is covered 
with thousands of pinkish-white blossoms as if wrapped in a 
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tallit and praying for the improvement of the hard conditions 
of its life in the desert. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 3 (1924), 398ff.; H.N. and A.L. 
Moldenke, Plants of the Bible (1952), index; J. Feliks, Olam ha-Zomeah 


ha-Mikra’i (19687), 82-83, 94-95. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


TAM IBN YAHYA, JACOB BEN DAVID (c. 1475-1542), 
Turkish rabbi and codifier. Leaving Lisbon with his father af- 
ter the expulsion from *Portugal in 1496, he settled in Con- 
stantinople where he achieved a reputation for his compre- 
hensive talmudic knowledge (responsa, Oholei Tam, 142). He 
was appointed a member of the bet din presided over by Elijah 
*Mizrahi, chief rabbi of *Turkey, and after the latter's death Ibn 
Yahya was recognized, even beyond his own country, as the 
spiritual leader of Turkish Jewry (ibid., 110 and 147). In his re- 
sponsa he adopted “the clear and concise style characteristic 
of the French and German rabbis ... who weigh every word” 
(ibid., 36 and 147). Ibn Yahya adopted a rigid attitude in his 
decisions, but at the same time went to great lengths to seek 
relief for an agunah (ibid., 142). He opposed the view that the 
*Karaites were not to be regarded as Jews, but a group whose 
place, halakhically speaking, was intermediate between that 
of Jews and non-Jews, maintaining that they were to be re- 
garded as Jews upon whom the precepts of Judaism were bind- 
ing (ibid., 127). Although he had a knowledge of *Kabbalah, 
he opposed its being taught. He also studied medicine and 
had a knowledge of Arabic, Turkish, and Spanish, while “his 
knowledge of Islamic law was so great that their judges fre- 
quently consulted with him with regard to their decisions” (G. 
ibn Yahya, Shalshelet ha-Kabbalah). Ibn Yahya was a prolific 
writer, but most of his works were destroyed in the conflagra- 
tion which overtook Constantinople a year before his death. 
The remnants of his responsa were collected and published 
after his death in the Tummat Yesharim collection (Venice, 
1624), under the title Oholei Tam, along with his glosses to 
Alfasi, entitled Derekh Tamim. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Carmoly, Divrei ha-Yamim li-Venei 
Yahya (1850); Graetz, Gesch, 9 (1891°), 33, 394; Rosanes, Togarmah, 


2 (1937/38), 6ff. 
[Ephraim Kupfer] 


TAMID (Heb. 7°79), the ninth or tenth tractate of the order 
Kodashim in the Mishnah and the Babylonian Talmud. Tamid 
is an abbreviated form for olat tamid (“daily burnt-offering”) 
and refers to the daily (morning and evening) sacrifices as set 
out in Exodus 29:38-42 and Numbers 28:1-8 (cf. 11 Kings 16:15; 
Ezek. 46:13-15; Neh. 10:34, and 11 Chron. 13:11). This tractate is 
not actually concerned with these sacrifices; it gives a descrip- 
tion of the morning work in the Temple, from the moment 
the priests set about their work early in the morning until af- 
ter the tamid sacrifice was organized later in the morning. 
Little controversy is recorded here in the Mishnah, a sign of 
an early redaction, probably from just before or soon after the 
destruction of the Temple. In current editions of the Mishnah 
and Talmud, Tamid has seven chapters, but originally it seems 
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to have had only six, the present seventh being included in the 
sixth, and this explains its position after Keritot and Me’lah, 
which also have six chapters each. 

Chapter 1 discusses the priestly night watches and the 
preparations for the morning sacrifice, in particular the clear- 
ing of the ashes of the previous day’s offerings from the altar. 
Chapter 2 deals mainly with laying a new fire on the altar. 
Chapter 3 deals with casting lots to determine which priests 
have to perform the various sacrificial duties. Chapter 4 de- 
scribes in detail how the lamb was slaughtered and prepared 
for the sacrifice. Chapter 5 states that the recital of the *Shema 
prayer in the Temple was preceded by a blessing and was fol- 
lowed by three others, including the biblical priestly bene- 
diction. Chapter 6 treats of the offering of incense. Chapter 7 
first discusses the high priest's entry, his prostration and the 
accompanying ceremonials, and the way in which the high 
priest and common priests administered the priestly bene- 
diction. Then follows a long paragraph setting out in detail 
the special ceremonial, when the high priest himself partici- 
pated in the sacrificial service. At the end of the chapter is 
the phrase, “this is the order of the Tamid..., which seems to 
conclude the tractate. Yet, in current editions, there is an ad- 
ditional passage giving the list of psalms sung by the levites 
on different days of the week. The Mishnah of Tamid is that 
of *Simeon of Mizpah as is established by the Talmud (Yoma 
14b). The Mishnah of Yoma 2:3—4 derives from that of Tamid, 
and a comparison between them indicates that the text in Ta- 
mid is a later compilation. The Mishnah of Tamid has a distinct 
Hebrew style containing expressions not found elsewhere in 
the Mishnah. Tamid was translated into English by M. Simon 
in the Soncino edition (1948). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Epstein, Tannaim, 27-31; H. Albeck, Shishah 
Sidrei Mishnah, Seder Kodashim (1959), 291f. 

[Arnost Zvi Ehrman] 


TAMIR (Katznelson), SHMUEL (1923-1987), Israeli lawyer 
and politician, member of the Sixth to Ninth Knessets. Tamir 
was born in Jerusalem, the son of Dr. Reuben Katzenelson, but 
later adopted the name he had assumed while a member of the 
*Irgun Zeva'i Le'ummi. He grew up under the influence of the 
atmosphere that followed the massacre of Jews in *Hebron in 
1929, and believed that those accused of Haim *Arlosoroff’s 
murder were innocent. Tamir joined the 1z1 in 1938. He was 
a radio announcer on the Voice of Jerusalem but was fired in 
1944 when his membership in the 1zL was discovered, after he 
had commanded an operation to blow up the income tax office 
in Jerusalem. In 1946 he was appointed deputy commander 
of the 1ZL in Jerusalem, and the following year was arrested 
by the British authorities for the third time, and deported to 
Kenya, where he was allowed to study for his final law exami- 
nations. In July 1948 Tamir was returned to Israel, but was not 
mobilized to the 1pF in the War of Independence. He joined 
the *Herut Movement when it was founded in 1948, and be- 
longed to the La-Merhav faction that supported unity with the 
General Zionists. Tamir left the Herut Movement in 1952 and 
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concentrated on his legal career. Among the important cases 
in which he was involved was the Zerifin trial in 1953, in which 
he defended an underground group called “Lohamei Malkhut 
Yisrael” responsible for an explosion in the Soviet Embassy in 
February 1953. In 1954 Tamir defended Malkiel Grunwald, in 
a libel suit brought against him by Israel *Kasztner, whom he 
had accused of collaborating with the Nazis. In 1962 he repre- 
sented the Herzliya film studios in an appeal against the deci- 
sion of the censorship to prohibit the screening of a newsreel 
showing a demonstration in the Arab village of Sumayil that 
was crushed with violence. In 1957 Tamir was one of the found- 
ers of a movement called “Ha-Mishtar he-Hadash” that sought 
to bring about changes in the Israeli political system. In 1964 
he returned to the Herut movement, and participated in the 
founding of *Gahal, on whose list he was elected to the Sixth 
Knesset in 1965, but he was expelled from the Herut movement 
after criticizing the leadership of Menahem *Begin. In March 
1967, together with two additional members who broke away 
from Gahal, he established the Free Center Party, which ran 
in the elections to the Seventh Knesset in 1969 and won two 
seats. The Free Center joined the Likud when it was formed in 
1973 prior to the elections to the Eighth Knesset, and the fol- 
lowing year Tamir called upon the Likud to accept the prin- 
ciple of territorial compromise in a settlement with the Arabs. 
It was against the background of this initiative that the Free 
Center fell apart. In January 1977 Tamir resigned his Knesset 
seat, and joined the new *Democratic Movement for Change, 
which won 15 seats in the elections to the Ninth Knesset. After 
the pMc joined the government, Tamir was appointed minis- 
ter of justice. After the pMc disintegrated in September 1978 
Tamir became part of the Democratic Movement parliamen- 
tary group. In August 1980 he resigned from the government, 
since he felt that the Democratic Movement, with only four 
Knesset members remaining, ought not to have three portfo- 
lios in the government. In March 1981 he left the Democratic 
movement and remained in the Knesset as a single Mk. He did 
not run in the elections to the Tenth Knesset in 1981, and re- 
turned to his law practice. In the years 1983-85 he was head of 
the team that negotiated the exchange of prisoners deal with 
the pLo, in the aftermath of the Lebanese War. 

His autobiography Ben ha-Arez ha-Zot appeared in 


2002. 
[Susan Hattis Rolef (2"¢ ed.)] 


TAMIRIS, HELEN (née Becker; 1905-1966), U.S. chore- 
ographer and pioneer in the development of modern dance. 
Helen Tamiris, who was born in New York, made her debut 
as a concert dancer in 1927. Her interest in American themes 
and rhythms was expressed in her Negro Spirituals in the 1930s 
and in her works of social protest. In 1930 Helen Tamiris, to- 
gether with Martha Graham, Doris Humphrey, and Charles 
Weidman, formed the Dance Repertory Theater. She served 
as dance director for the Group Theater in 1932. As chief cho- 
reographer of the w.p.a. Federal Dance Theater, she created 
How Long Brethren? (1937). She did the choreography for 
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Broadway musicals including Annie Get Your Gun (1946). In 
1957 she returned to the concert dance field. She established 
a company in 1960 with her husband Daniel Nagrin, who 
was noted for his solo portrayals and had appeared in several 
Broadway shows. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: New York Times (Aug. 5, 1966), 31. 


[Marcia B. Siegel] 


TAMM, IGOR YEVGENYEVICH (1895-1971), Russian 
physicist and Nobel Laureate. Tamm was born in Vladivo- 
stok and graduated in physics from Moscow University (1918). 
He worked in different universities and institutes in Mos- 
cow and the Crimea including the Moscow State University 
(1924-37). He was appointed professor and head of the theo- 
retical division of the P.N. Lebedev Institute of Physics of the 
(then) U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences (1934-71). Tamm was a 
theoretical physicist whose early work concerned light and 
quantum theory. He is best known for his explanation of the 
Cerenkov effect, the blue glow produced by charged particles 
from radioactive decay when these penetrate fluids. Tamm 
showed that the effect is attributable to a “bow wave” of pho- 
tons created by fast particles exceeding the speed of light in 
a fluid medium. This explanation did not simply explain an 
aesthetically beautiful phenomenon but had implications for 
the subsequent progress of particle physics including the dis- 
covery of anti-protons. He was awarded the 1958 Nobel Prize 
in physics for this discovery, shared with Pavel Cherenkov 
and II’ja Frank. Subsequently he continued his work on the 
theory of light, transistors, the nature of showers in cosmic 
rays, and, in collaboration with Andrei Sakharov, methods for 
controlling thermonuclear fusion reactions. He also collabo- 
rated closely with Professor L. Mandelstam between 1920 and 
1944. Tamm’s honors include election to the (then) U.S.S.R. 
Academy of Sciences (1953), the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, and the Swedish Physical Society, and also the 
State Prize of the former U.S.S.R. (1946) and the title of Hero 


of Socialist Labor. 
[Michel Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


TAMMUZ (Heb. 11799; from Sumerian Dumuzi, “Invigorator 
of the Child”), the Sumerian-Babylonian fertility god. He is 
the invigorating power in dates, grain, and milk, and hence his 
role as a shepherd in Sumerian literature (Th. Jacobsen). 

In ancient Mesopotamia sacred marriage rites were con- 
ducted in the spring to ensure Tammuz’ presence as mani- 
fest in the fertility of flocks and earth. The climax of the rites 
was the performance of the marriage act between the king or 
governor and the chief priestess. Depictions on seals from the 
Proto-Literate period (3500-3200 B.C.E.) indicate the great an- 
tiquity of this rite. Numerous sacred marriage texts revolving 
around fertility rites have survived from later periods. 

The death of vegetation in the intense heat of the summer 
was interpreted as Tammuz’ departure to the netherworld. It 
is described in the Sumerian myth “Inanna’s Descent into the 
Netherworld,’ which is also extant in an Akkadian version. 
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During the Babylonian Exile the Jews named the fourth 
month of the Hebrew calendar (c. July) after Tammuz (see 
next entry). In pre-Exilic Judah, Isaiah (17:10-11) has been 
supposed (very questionably) to allude to the Tammuz rites, 
which included planting of anemone seeds. Ezekiel (8:14) in 
a vision of the Jerusalem Temple, which he had in his Baby- 
lonian exile, saw women, at the gate of the inner forecourt, 
weeping for Tammuz. 

Tammuz summer departure was also mourned by the 
Phoenicians, who called him Adon, ie., “Lord? They passed 
the ritual on to the Greeks who Grecized the name into 
Adonis. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Moortgat, Tammuz, (1949); Th. Jacobsen, 
in: H. Frankfort et al. (eds.), Before Philosophy (1949), 213-6; idem, 
in: History of Religions, 1 (1962), 180-213; S.N. Kramer, in: Pritchard, 
Texts, 41-42, 52-57, 106-9; ibid (1969°), 637-45; idem, The Sumerians 
(1963), 153-60; idem, in: Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society, 107 (1963), 485-527; idem, The Sacred Marriage Rite (1969); 
E.Y. Kutscher, Millim ve-Toledoteihen (1961), 59-61; O.R. Gurney, in: 


ISS, 7 (1962), 147-60. 
[Raphael Kutscher] 


TAMMUZ (Heb. 317m), the post-Exilic name of the fourth 
month of the Jewish year. The word, but not the month, occurs 
in Ezekiel 8:14 and is held to be identical with the Babylonian 
Dumuzi corresponding to Adonis of the Greeks. Tammuz as 
the name of the fourth month occurs frequently in rabbinic 
literature, as in *Megillat Taanit. Its zodiacal sign is Cancer. 
In the present fixed Jewish calendar it invariably consists of 29 
days, the first of Tammuz never falling on Monday, Wednes- 
day, or the Sabbath (see *Calendar). In the 20» century Tam- 
muz in its earliest occurrence extended from June 10" to July 
8 and in its latest from July 9 to August 6". Traditionally 
historic days in Tammuz are: (1) the festive 14° of Tammuz, 
the anniversary of a Pharisaic victory over the Sadducees 
(Meg. Ta’an. 331); (2) the 17"* of Tammuz, a fast commemorat- 
ing five calamities which befell Israel (see *Tammuz, Fast of). 
With the 17 of Tammuz commences the three-week mourn- 
ing period over the destruction of Jerusalem which ends with 


the Ninth of *Av. 
[Ephraim Jehudah Wiesenberg] 


TAMMUZ, BENJAMIN (1919-1989), Israeli writer and jour- 
nalist. A native of Kharkov (Russia), Tammuz went to Erez 
Israel in 1924. He studied at a yeshivah while attending the 
Herzlia secondary school in Tel Aviv. Later he worked as a la- 
borer in British army camps, a press censor for the Mandatory 
government, and a reporter for Mivrak, the *Lohamei Herut 
Israel newspaper. He was also a member of the Palmah. Tam- 
muz spent a year living among the Bedouin, an experience 
which left a deep impression upon him. In 1950-51 he stud- 
ied art history at the Sorbonne in Paris, further developing 
his talent as a sculptor. From 1965 he was editor of the week- 
end literary supplement of *Haaretz, and wrote occasional art 
criticism. Tammuz was appointed cultural attaché at the Israel 
embassy in London in 1971. 
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TAMMUZ, FAST OF 


He gained literary acclaim with his first book, Holot ha- 
Zahav (“Golden Sands,’ 1950), a collection of lyrical, impres- 
sionistic short stories of childhood, and the stories in Gan 
Naul (“A Garden Enclosed,” 1957). In his subsequent works, 
emotional and even sentimental elements vie with his pen- 
chant for satire and social criticism. His picaresque sequence, 
the trilogy Hayyei Elyakum (1965, 1966, 1969) recounts the ad- 
ventures of an anti-hero, who remains an outsider in Israeli 
society, follows his beloved to Spain and returns to his home- 
land only to find himself in an institution for the mentally ill. 
While the novel Pundako shel Yirmiyahu (“Jeremiah’s Inn,’ 
1984) is written in the genre of the grotesque, some of Tam- 
muz’ later novels are distinctly symbolic. Thus, for instance, 
Yaakov (1971) and the novella Ha-Pardes (“The Orchard,” 
1973), which tells the story of two brothers, sons of a Jewish 
father and two mothers, one Jewish, the other Muslim. The 
brothers’ struggle over the love of Luna, the beautiful daugh- 
ter of a Turkish effendi, symbolizes the struggle of Jews and 
Arabs over the land of Israel. Requiem le-Naaman (1978) is a 
satirical dystopia, a family saga which stands for the hopes 
and disillusionment in Israel. The founder of the Abramson 
dynasty represents the revolutionary change in Jewish history, 
as he leaves the Diaspora behind and settles in Palestine as an 
ardent believer in Zionism. His son, Naaman, a sensitive musi- 
cian, points to the decadent disintegration of the family, as he 
chooses to live in France and goes mad. Grandson Elyakum is 
killed in the War of Independence while great-granddaughter 
Bella-Yaffah loses her mind. Minotaur (1980) is the intrigu- 
ing story of Alexander Abramov’s obsessive, platonic love for 
Thea, an embodiment of the ideal of beauty and of European 
culture. Many of Tammuz’s prose works have been translated 
into English, among them: A Castle in Spain (1973), Minotaur 
(1981; 1982), Requiem for Naaman (1982), The Orchard (1984), 
and A Rare Cure (1981). Information about translations is 
available at the I1THL website at www.ithLorg.il. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Feinberg, “Mishlei Bakbukim, in: 
Al ha-Mishmar (December 12, 1975); G. Ramras-Rauch, “Shayyakhut 
le-lo Hizdahut; in: Shedemot, 64 (1977), 66-69; Y. Ben Yosef, “B. Tam- 
muz, in: Turim, 9-10 (1979), 59-63; B. Ziffer, in: Haaretz (August 22, 
1980); O. Bartana, in: Davar (October 24, 1980); Y. Oren, in: Yedioth 
Aharonoth (September 19, 1980); A. Feinberg, “Minotaur, in: Modern 
Hebrew Literature, 6 (1981), 3-4; Y. Barzilai, Mi-Kanaaniyyut le-Kos- 
mopolitiyyut, in: Hadoar, 61:16 (1982), 244-47; R-S. Sirat, “La Société 
israélienne aprés la guerre de Kippour, B. Tammuz ‘Requiem le-Naa- 
man,” in: Permanences et mutations dans la société israélienne (1996), 
181-88; H. Zakai, “Hayyei Elyakum, in: Mi-Bayit u-mi-ba-Huz (1996), 
59-71; G. Shaked, Ha-Sipporet ha-Ivrit (1998), 108-19. 

[Gitta (Aszkenazy) Avinor / Anat Feinberg (24 ed.)] 


TAMMUZ, FAST OF, communal fast occurring on the 17'* 
of Tammuz, commemorating the breaching of the walls of 
Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar (586 B.c.£.) and Titus (70 C.£.). 
The Jerusalem Talmud (Tan. 4:8, 68c) maintains that both 
catastrophes occurred on this date, and that Jeremiah’s sor- 
row caused him to err when writing that “the city was broken 
up” by Nebuchadnezzar on the 9‘ of Tammuz (Jer. 52:6-7). 
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TAMPA 


This, however, is not the view of the Babylonian Talmud 
(Ta’an. 28b), which accepts Jeremiah’s dating as correct, and 
simply considers the destruction of the Second Temple more 
important (Sh. Ar., OH 549:2). According to the Mishnah 
(Taan. 4:6), four other calamities happened on the 17 of 
Tammuz: the tablets of the law were broken by Moses; the 
daily offering ceased in the First Temple; the heathen *Apos- 
tomos burned the Torah in the sanctuary, and erected an idol 
there (but some texts read “an idol was set up,’ Rashi, Taan. 
ad. loc.). 

The Fast of Tammuz is closely linked with that of the 9" 
of Av. The Midrash commenting on the verse “all her persecu- 
tors overtook her between the straits” (Lam. 1:3) says, “these 
are the days of distress from the 17" of Tammuz to the 9‘ of 
Avy.’ These 21 days are known as bein ha-mezarim (“between 
the straits”) or as the three weeks of mourning. However, the 
Fast of Tammuz is also traditionally associated with “the fast 
of the fourth month” mentioned by Zechariah (8:19; TJ, Taan. 
4:8, 68c) which in the messianic era “shall be to the house of 
Judah joy and gladness and cheerful feasts” (see Maim. Yad., 
Taanit, 5:4 and 19). The liturgy for the day is similar to that of 
the other fast days, i.e., *selihot are recited, the Torah is read, 
and a special insertion is made in the *Amidah. 

See *Fasting and Fast Days; *Av, the Ninth of; *Three 
Weeks. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Pearl, Guide to Minor Festivals and Fasts 
(1963), 57-60; Eisenstein, Dinim, 394; Y.T. Lewinski, Sefer ha-Moadim, 
7 (1957*), 157-65. 


TAMPA, city in Hillsborough County, located on the west 
coast of Florida on Tampa Bay. Tampa was graced by early 
Spanish explorers in the 16" century. It has its origin in 1824 
when Fort Brooke was erected to keep watch on the Seminole 
Indians. Probably the first permanent Jewish settler in the area 
was Emmaline Quentz Miley in 1846, whose husband was a 
Scotsman whom she made sell his slaves before their mar- 
riage. They had 12 children; she died in Hillsborough County 
in 1907. With the arrival of Henry Plant and the South Florida 
Railroad in 1884, the discovery of vast deposits of phosphates, 
and the relocation of the cigar industry from Key West in 1886, 
Tampa became a center of growth. Glogowski, Maas, Kaunitz, 
Brash, Oppenheimer, Wolf, and Wohl are some of the Jewish 
families who settled during this boom period. Most lived in 
Ybor City and were active in commerce, a few in the cigar in- 
dustry. Herman Glogowski, a Jew who served as mayor for 
four terms, officiated in 1888 at the cornerstone ceremony 
for the Tampa Bay Hotel that opened in 1891. Glogowski had 
emigrated from Germany and established a clothing store in 
Tampa by 1884. He became “permanent president” of the first 
congregation. In 1894, 31 men and women met in the home 
of M. Henry Cohen to organize Schaarai Zedek as an Ortho- 
dox congregation; a Torah was purchased for $75. Rabbi D. 
Jacobson became the first spiritual leader and Abe Maas was 
among the founders. The Maas family came from Germany 
in the 1880s. The first store of Abe and Isaac Maas in Tampa 
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opened in 1886, marking the beginning of one of the largest 
department store chains in Florida that lasted 105 years. Mor- 
ris Wolf of Germany immigrated to Tampa in 1895. He worked 
at Maas Brothers until 1898 when he left to open a custom 
clothing store that became Wolf Brothers in 1899; his brother, 
Fred, joined him. The Cuban War of Independence in 1898 
brought prosperity to local businessmen. Relatives from Key 
West, Ocala, and Jacksonville gravitated to Tampa, many from 
Romanian background. Isadore Kaunitz who opened Blanco 
Clothing Store in 1891 in Ybor City first employed most Ro- 
manian Jews. The Rippa family emigrated from Romania to 
Key West, then to Tampa when the cigar industry declined in 
Key West, and opened their own cigar factory in Ybor City in 
1904. German-born Henry Brash came with his family first 
to Marianna, FL, where in 1879 he was elected mayor (Flori- 
da’s earliest known Jewish mayor). Henry married Sarah Zel- 
nicker in 1888 and they settled in Tampa in 1894. He opened 
a haberdashery store and was a founder of Congregation Ro- 
deph Sholom in 1903, when there was dissension between the 
Reform and Orthodox members of Schaarai Zedek. A 1902 
lawsuit brought by the Orthodox faction of the congregation 
regarding “dirty tricks” used by the “Reformers” to take con- 
trol of the congregation and the building resulted in Schaarai 
Zedek becoming Reform and a new Orthodox congregation, 
Rodeph Sholom. Sarah Brash organized the Tampa section of 
the National Council of Jewish Women in 1924. Max Argintar, 
another Romanian, arrived in Tampa in 1902, opened his store 
in 1908; son Sammy continued what was to be a 96-year-old 
operation in the same location. 

By the end of World War 1, Tampa’s Jewish community 
was the second largest in the state, partly as a result of a diz- 
zying real estate boom. Growth propelled the Jewish com- 
munity to dedicate new synagogues, expand their synagogue 
school programs, and inaugurate youth clubs. Jews were ac- 
tive in civic affairs and held leadership positions. “Salty” Sol 
Fleischman, “The Dean of Florida's Sportscasters,’ got behind 
a microphone on radio WDAE in 1928, wrote sports columns 
for the Tampa Tribune and went on television in 1957. He 
broadcast almost every sports event in the area for more than 
50 years. With the advent of World War 11, Tampa’s shipyards 
were reactivated and MacDill Air Force Base was established, 
as was Drew Field, now Tampa International Airport. Tampa's 
Jews patriotically joined the war effort. The Young Men's He- 
brew Association had been started in 1906 and after the war, 
the ymua became the Jewish Community Center. Hadassah 
began and the Dictators Club was one of the Jewish fraterni- 
ties in Tampa in the 1930s. It became the Tampa chapter of 
AZA, a youth group of B'nai Brith. Rabbi David L. Zielonka 
served Congregation Schaarai Zedek from 1930 to 1970. He 
and Clarence Darrow joined with other religious leaders in 
1931 in an interfaith debate. When the University of Tampa 
opened in 1931, Rabbi Zielonka served on the faculty, and in 
1963 he became head of the department of Religious Studies. 
B’nai Brith Women began in the mid-1940s to work on proj- 
ects to aid Israel and the local community. Post-World War 11 
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development and migration from the north spurred growth 
in the Jewish community. During the 1950s and 1960s, civil 
rights led to intense debate within the Jewish community 
while Zionism received near unanimous support. The full 
impact of the Holocaust intensified educational programs in 
synagogue and organizational life. In 1958 Stanford and Mil- 
lard Newman bought a cigar factory and actively participated 
in the resurgence in cigar manufacturing in the 1960s. Dr. 
Richard Hodes was elected to the Florida House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1966, where he served for 16 years and gave the 
nominating speech for Jimmy Carter at the Florida Demo- 
cratic Convention in 1975. Attorney Harry N. Sandler served 
in the Florida legislature from 1932 to 1935 and was a sponsor 
of the Homestead Exemption Amendment. Appointed to the 
Thirteenth Judicial Circuit Court in 1935, he served until 1964. 
Sandra Warshaw Freedman entered politics in 1974 as a city 
councilwoman and became the chair in 1983. In 1986, Sandra 
Freedman was elected the first woman mayor of Tampa. Je- 
rome Waterman played a major part in the growth of aviation 
in Tampa, was an associate of Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker in the 
formation of Eastern Airlines and wrote books and newspaper 
columns. The Tampa Jewish Welfare Federation served as the 
coordinating agency for charitable and philanthropic work in 
the Jewish community under the Tampa Jewish Community 
Council, which was formed in 1969. By the 1970s, the Jew- 
ish community dedicated new congregations (Beth Am, Kol 
Ami, Temple David, Jewish Congregation of Sun City Cen- 
ter, Chabad Lubavitch, and Young Israel), established Hillel 
Day School and built facilities for the elderly (Mary Walker 
Apartments, Jewish Towers, and Menorah Manor). A Fred 
Shochet publication, The Jewish Floridian, made its Tampa 
debut on April 6, 1979; the local editor was Judy Rosenkranz. 
Jews have remained in the forefront of political life and have 
rallied to support all civic and cultural causes. Frank Weaner 
sued the Ku Klux Klan in 1977. Helen Gordon served in the 
Florida Legislature beginning in 1974 both in the House and 
Senate. Ron Glickman won his first election in 1984 as a Hill- 
sborough County commissioner, then was elected to the 
Florida House of Representatives in 1986. James Shimberg 
was inducted into the National Housing Hall of Fame in 1985. 
Native Tampa brothers Martin and Myron Uman have made 
significant contributions in science. Martin is an internation- 
ally known expert in lightning research at the University of 
Florida. Myron joined the National Research Council in 1975, 
and in 1986 was appointed executive director of the research 
panel advising Nasa on the redesign of the shuttle’s booster 
rockets. Growing up in Tampa in the 1930s, Elinor Rosenthal 
Ross advanced to stardom at the Metropolitan Opera in New 
York; among her famous performances was the lead in La Tra- 
viata in 1965. In 1984, J. Leonard Levy was chair of the Super 
Bowl xvi1 Task Force; in 1991 he served as co-chair of Su- 
per Bowl xxv. Malcolm Glazer, who owns the NFL team, the 
Tampa Bay Buccaneers, in May 2005 purchased the world’s 
largest soccer team, Manchester United, and has attracted to 
Tampa the 2009 Super Bowl. Many of the families who settled 
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TANDLER, JULIUS 


over a century ago have fourth generations living in Tampa. In 
the early 21* century the Jewish population was approximately 
25,000 in a general population of about 330,000. In 1995 the 
Jewish Community Center and the Jewish Federation merged 
on the 21-acre campus that also houses the Weinberg Village 
Senior Residences. The Jewish Press of Tampa, established in 
1985, is published in cooperation with the Jewish Federation. 
The community is growing and new congregations are form- 
ing in areas outside the core of the city. Current congregations 
include Schaarai Zedek (Reform), Rodeph Sholom (Con- 
servative), Bais David (Orthodox), Bais Tefilah (Orthodox), 
Beth Am (Reform), Kol Ami (Conservative), and Young Israel 
(Orthodox). In operation are a Hillel at University of South 
Florida, two day schools, two mikvaot, and branches of many 
national and Israeli organizations. 


[Marcia Jo Zerivitz (2™4 ed.)] 


TANAKH (Heb. 71m), the usual Hebrew collective term for 
the Old Testament. The term is composed of the initial let- 
ters of the words Torah (“Pentateuch”), Nevi’im (“Prophets”), 
and Ketuvim (“Hagiographa”). This threefold division of the 
Bible is commonly found in the Talmud (e.g., Shab. 88a; Sanh. 
101a; Kid. 49a; MK 21a), and arguments are often supported 
by quoting individual verses from each of the sections (e.g., 
Meg. 31a; Mak. 10b). 


TANDLER, JULIUS (1869-1936), anatomist and social poli- 
tician. Born in Iglau, Moravia, Tandler studied medicine in 
Vienna, receiving his M.D. degree in 1895. He was an assis- 
tant at the Anatomical Institute of Prof. Emil Zuckerkandl in 
Vienna and succeeded him as head of the institute in 1910, 
remaining there until 1934. He was dean of the medical fac- 
ulty from 1914 to 1917 and developed ideas toward the reform 
of medical education. Tandler conducted research in vari- 
ous fields of anatomy, such as the heart, the prostate, and the 
uterus, and was interested in the close connection between 
anatomy and clinical work. Among his publications are To- 
pographie des weiblichen Ureters (1901) and Anatomie und Ati- 
ologie der Genitalprolapse beim Weibe (1907), both of which 
were written together with Joseph Halban; Die Biologischen 
Grundlagen der sekundaren Geschlechtsmerkmale (1913); and 
his well-known, four-volume Lehrbuch der systematischen 
Anatomie (1918-1929). 

In 1919 Tandler, as a social democrat, became under-sec- 
retary of state in the Ministry of Social Administration of the 
Republic of Austria and reorganized hospital legislation. From 
1920 to 1934, he was a city councilor in Vienna and made sig- 
nificant contributions to modern social medicine by creating 
a new system of welfare which became known the world over. 
His system was based on the idea that it is society’s duty to 
help, on the right of those in need to receive welfare, and on 
social responsibility. All kinds of welfare were included with 
advisory boards being set up to deal with problems of young 
couples, pregnant women, mothers, war invalids, babies, and 
the elderly. He was responsible for the building of new kin- 
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dergartens as well as the Kinderiibernahmsstelle, the largest 
children’s home in Europe. 

Having earned an international reputation, he was a par- 
ticipant on the Health Committee of the League of Nations 
(1929-1933). In 1933 he responded to a call to China, where 
he helped develop modern social medicine. Frequent antise- 
mitic riots in his Anatomical Institute as well as his advancing 
age prompted him to continue his work outside Austria. After 
the Austrian Civil War (1934) he had to retire. He again went 
to China and then on to Moscow, to reorganize the hospital 
system. He died in Moscow. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Goetzl and R.A. Reynolds, Julius Tandler 
(1945); K. Sablik, Julius Tandler, Mediziner und Sozialreformer 
(1983). 


TANENBAUM, family of three generations of Canadian en- 
trepreneurs and philanthropists. According to family lore, 
the family’s patriarch, ABRAHAM TANEBAUM (1877-1957) 
left Parczew, Poland, north of Lublin, for New York in 1911. 
Instead of going to New York, two Toronto-bound acquain- 
tances from Parczew convinced Abraham to join them. Soon 
after arriving in Toronto, Abraham was driving a horse and 
cart through residential and industrial areas of the city in 
search of scrap metal. By 1914, on the eve of war in Europe, 
Abraham had saved enough to bring his wife, Chippa Sura, 
and two young sons, JOSEPH TANENBAUM (1906-1992) and 
MAX TANENBAUM (1909-1983), to join him in Toronto. Two 
daughters were born there. 

Industrious and hard-working, Abraham progressed 
from peddling for scrap metal to recycling of scrap metal from 
demolition sites and eventually building his Runnymede Iron 
and Steel Company into a major steel fabrication firm and 
real estate empire. An observant Jew, Abraham Tanenbaum 
also remained close to his roots. He was a founder of Knes- 
set Israel Synagogue, house of prayer to many in the small 
working-class Jewish community in the junction area of then 
northwest Toronto, and was an active supporter of Toronto's 
Eitz Chaim Talmud Torah. 

While his two sons were still only boys, Abraham brought 
them into the family business, Joseph just twelve and with only 
a six-grade education and Max after finishing eighth grade and 
only two days beyond his bar mitzvah. They learned the busi- 
ness from the ground up, and as Runnymede Steel expanded 
rapidly though the war years and into the postwar era, the 
two brothers assumed control of the firm from their father. In 
1951 the two brothers parted company. Joseph, or jT as he was 
popularly known, stayed on as head of Runnymede while Max 
established his own company, York Steel. Each was soon a ma- 
jor and successful industrialist in his own right and involved 
in major public construction projects that underpinned the 
rapid economic expansion of Toronto and southern Ontario 
in the 1950s and 1960s. Joseph's firm, Runnymede, was espe- 
cially prominent in high-level bridge building including the 
mammoth Burlington Skyway Bridge project completed in 
1958. Max also profited from the stream of public and private 
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infrastructure projects. For example, Max landed the contract 
to supply fabricated steel for an upgrading and expansion of 
the Toronto Airport, at that time the largest contract of its 
kind let out by the Canadian government. 

As their separate business holdings grew larger and more 
diverse, the brothers were also influential in Jewish com- 
munity affairs, giving generously to Jewish and non-Jewish 
causes. In Toronto, which both men called home, their altru- 
ism helped ensure the growth of Jewish parochial education, 
comprehensive care for the Jewish elderly, and expanded fund- 
ing for university-based health care research. Their generosity 
was also directed to a number of Jewish religious institutions. 
Although the brothers often demonstrated different funding 
priorities, their generosity left its marks on Jewish institutions 
in the United States and Israel as well. This tradition of com- 
munity engagement continued to the next generation. 

Among Max’s children are JOEY TANENBAUM (1932- ) 
and LARRY TANENBAUM (1945- ). Joey was born in Toronto. 
A graduate in engineering from the University of Toronto, as 
president and cEo of Jay-M Holdings, he had a successful ca- 
reer in real estate development and construction. Joey and his 
wife, Toby, have also been prominent in the Jewish and non- 
Jewish communities. In addition to their generous support 
of health care research, they are highly regarded and influ- 
ential patrons of arts and culture in Canada. Their financial 
contribution was critical to the construction of a new opera 
house in Toronto named in their honor. Avid art collectors, 
they have donated major art collections to the Art Gallery of 
Ontario, the Royal Ontario Museum, and the Art Gallery of 
Hamilton. Interested in his family’s history, Joey also funded 
the restoration of his grandparents’ Knesseth Israel Synagogue 
in Toronto. It is now Ontario’ oldest purpose-built synagogue 
still in use. 

Joey’s brother, Larry, who earned a B.Sc. in economics 
from Cornell University, had a successful career as chairman 
and ceo of Keler Van Nostrand, a private investment hold- 
ing company with diversified interests in construction and 
infrastructure, electronics and technology and sports and 
entertainment, including a controlling interest in several ma- 
jor league sports franchises. Larry was also deeply involved 
with the United Jewish Appeal of Greater Toronto, Toronto 
Mount Sinai Hospital, the Canadian Council of Christians 
and Jews, and the Baycrest Centre for Geriatric Care. In 2004 
he helped organize the Canadian Council for Israel and Jew- 
ish Advocacy to conduct and direct a wide range of non-par- 
tisan public advocacy initiatives on behalf of the Canadian 
Jewish Community. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Teller, Bridges of Steel - Ladders of Gold 
(1990); R. Sharp et al., Growing Up Jewish. Canadians Tell Their Own 


Stories (1997), 143-49. 
[Harold Troper (2"4 ed.)] 


TANENBAUM, SIDNEY HAROLD (“Sid”; 1925-1986), U.S. 
basketball player, New York University first team All-Ameri- 
can 1946-47, two-time winner of the prestigious Haggerty 
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Award (1946-47), recipient of the Bar Kochba Award for the 
best Jewish athlete of 1947. A native of Brooklyn, ny, Tanen- 
baum was a gifted shooter and ball handler first at Thomas 
Jefferson High School and then nyu, which he helped lead 
to two NCAA tournament appearances, including a trip to the 
championship game in 1945. After completing his career as 
nyu’° all-time leading scorer (992 pts.), Tanenbaum played 
in the NBa’s precursor, the BAA, for two seasons, appearing 
in a total of 70 games with the New York Knicks and Balti- 
more Bullets. He showed promise, scoring nine points per 
game while shooting 83 percent from the free throw line, but 
Tanenbaum - who married right after graduating —- chose to 
cut his professional basketball career short due to the exces- 
sive travel. Tanenbaum found work in his father-in-law’s metal 
spinning and stamping shop, eventually becoming the owner, 
and managed to turn it into a very successful business. It was 
in this very shop that Tanenbaum was tragically stabbed to 
death. Bob Gottlieb, long-time friend and coach of the Branch 
West Recruiting Service, said that “Sid was just a peach of a 
person; great two-hand set shooter, but an even greater hu- 
man being. God did not make better people than Sid.” Each 
year, NYU awards its top student-athlete the Sid Tanenbaum 
Memorial Award. An annual half-court basketball tournament 
is held in Woodmere, N.y., in memory of Tanenbaum, who 
continued to play in pick-up games until his death. A plaque 
at the entrance to the courts used in the tournament reads: 
“Sid Tanenbaum Memorial Courts. Nyu All-American, New 
York Knicks. He touched us all” 


[Robert B. Klein (24 ed.)] 


TANGIER(S) (Tanja), Moroccan town situated at the en- 
trance of the Straits of Gibraltar; known in antiquity as Tingis. 
Tangier’s site was inhabited by the Phoenicians and then by 
the Carthaginians. A number of historians believe that a Jew- 
ish community existed in Tingis, an opinion corroborated by 
ceramic finds with menorah stamps. Abraham ibn Daud men- 
tions that the Jews were wiped out by the *Almohads (c. 1148) 
from Tangier to Mahdia (Sefer ha-Kabbalah, 96). Many refu- 
gees arrived after the expulsion from *Spain. The *Rote fam- 
ily maintained a commercial house in the town about 1535. In 
1541, when the town was ruled by the Portuguese, small sec- 
tions of the communities of Azemmour and *Safi settled there; 
the Inquisition, however, outlawed their presence and their 
stay was thus of brief duration. In 1661, when the Portuguese 
ceded Tangier to England, the British attracted Muslim and 
Jewish inhabitants from the neighboring towns of Larache and 
Ksar el-Kabir. The Jewish community was composed of these 
new elements, in addition to Jews from the *Netherlands. In 
1675 a serious controversy broke out between the Moroccan- 
born Jews and those of foreign origin; a herem (“ban”) was 
issued against the latter by the rabbis of *Tetuan, to whom 
the community of Tangier was subordinate. In 1677 the Jews 
were expelled from the town, not returning until 1680. The 
principal adviser and interpreter to four successive governors, 
however, was Solomon *Pariente. Samuel de Paz, a diplomat 
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in the service of the British, lived in Tangier and Jacob Falcon, 
leader of the Tetuan community, was entrusted with delicate 
missions by the governors of Tangier. The Jews carried on an 
extensive trade in the town. However, when the English aban- 
doned the town (1684), this trade came to an end and, with 
the exception of a few craftsmen, all the Jews left. 

In 1725 there was only one important Jewish merchant, 
Abraham Benamor of *Meknés, who organized a new com- 
munity of about 150 people, most of whose members were of 
the same origin as himself; the community appointed R. Judah 
Hadida, the first dayyan of Tangier, as its leader in 1744. Moses 
Maman of Meknés, the treasurer of the sultan, encouraged a 
number of important Jewish merchants of Tetuan, and par- 
ticularly of *Salé-Rabat, to settle representatives in Tangier, 
where they were exempted from certain taxes. When Chris- 
tians were excluded from Tetuan in 1772, a number of Euro- 
pean consuls established their consulates in Tangier. They 
were followed by their Jewish interpreters who enjoyed cer- 
tain privileges in that capacity. The majority of the commu- 
nity, however, lived in poverty. It was headed by the dayyan 
R. Aaron *Toledano, who was succeeded by his son R. Moses 
Toledano and his grandson R. Abraham Toledano. As a re- 
sult of the presence of delegates of the European nations in 
Tangier, a number of the Jewish advisers of the sultans were 
required to reside there: Samuel *Sumbal died there during 
one of his stays (1783); Jacob Attal was executed there by the 
sultan Mulay Yazid. This sultan imposed a fine on the poor 
community which it was incapable of paying. There were 
fewer than 800 Jews living in Tangier in 1808 and over 2,000 
in 1835. The community, however, continued impoverished, 
in spite of the presence of the *Nahon family, who were en- 
gaged in the wax trade on a large scale; Joseph *Chriqui of 
Mogador, the most influential member of the community; 
and the *Abensur, Sicsu, Anzancot, and *Benchimol families, 
who were supported by the European powers to whom they 
rendered important services. In commemoration of its escape 
during the French bombardment of Tangier in 1844, the com- 
munity celebrated a *Purim known as Purim de las bombas, 
since it did not suffer any losses. By 1856 the situation of the 
2,600 Jews in Tangier was still generally distressing, but a def- 
inite improvement occurred with the arrival of a new group 
of Jews from Tetuan. By 1867 the community had increased 
to 3,500 persons and was headed by the dayyan R. Mordecai 
Bengio. A wider and more prosperous middle class financed 
the establishment of the schools of the *Alliance Israélite Uni- 
verselle (1864). 

The Spanish influence, however, which was exerted by 
the Jews of Tetuan, left a decisive imprint on the community: 
Spanish was the language spoken by all. The Moroccan press, 
whose sole center was in Tangier, was controlled by dynamic 
Jewish elements among whose characteristic personalities 
were Ben-Ayon, editor of the first newspaper in Tangier (1870); 
Levy *Cohen, founder and editor of the second newspaper, Le 
Réveil du Maroc (1884); Phinehas Assayay; Abraham Pimienta; 
and Isaac Laredo. Other newspapers made their appearance af- 
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ter 1886. This press, which was published in English, Spanish, 
French, and Arabic, called for the Europeanization of *Mo- 
rocco and supported the “Junta” (the committee of the Jewish 
community). Jewish authors and poets, especially those writ- 
ing in the Spanish language, flourished in Tangier. In Decem- 
ber 1923 Tangier was declared an international zone. It was 
governed by a commission composed of representatives from 
Great Britain, France, Spain, Portugal, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, Sweden, and, later, the United States. There were then 
over 10,000 Jews living there. Many, however, had emigrated 
to South America or settled in *Casablanca. In Tangier the 
Jewish middle class founded hospitals and numerous welfare 
institutions. The Jewish intelligentsia brought about a revival 
of a distinctively Jewish culture. The initiators of this revival 
were José *Benoliel, the learned historian and last leader of 
the community, Abraham Laredo (d. 1969), and the kabbalist 
Samuel Toledano. *Zionism was well represented in this re- 
vival. During 1939-40 many Jews of Eastern European origin 
took refuge in Tangier, and the community made great efforts 
to assist them to settle there. A number established themselves 
permanently. In 1940, Tangier lost its international status fol- 
lowing Spain’s temporary annexation of the Zone. This spelled 
anxiety for the Jews although, in contrast to what had hap- 
pened in French Morocco, no racial laws, Vichy-style, were 
enacted against them. During World War 11, Nazi propaganda 
and pro-Franco fractions dominated Tangier’s political scene 
but, once again, despite some anger vented against Jews no 
particular harm came to them. 

Approximately 12,000 Jews lived in the International 
Zone of Tangier in 1948, and by 1950 about 2,000 Spanish Mo- 
roccan Jews joined them, bringing their total to about 15,000 
in 1951. Pre-1956 Tangier also had a highly heterogeneous pop- 
ulation that included 40,000 Muslims, 20,000 Spanish, 6,000 
French, and 5,000 other Europeans. The Jews of Tangier had 
the highest proportion of bearers of foreign passports in com- 
parison to the rest of the Moroccan Jewish communities. In 
fact, politically, during the colonial era, the Jews of Tangier en- 
joyed an autonomy unheard of throughout the country. They 
possessed rights granted by the international zone’s legislative 
assembly and approved by Moroccos sultan. After Morocco 
gained independence in March 1956, Tangier still retained its 
international zone status until October of that year before be- 
ing annexed into a unified Moroccan Kingdom. Several Jew- 
ish personalities of Tangier, including Solomon M. Pinto, at- 
tempted to preserve the community of about 17,000 persons. 
A powerful movement for emigration had, however, already 
been set in motion. During the 1950s and early 1960s, when 
Morocco prevented Jews from leaving, suspecting that their 
final destination was Israel, the Israeli Mossad in conjunction 
with local activists used Tangier as an underground center to 
smuggle people - by land and sea routes - to Algeciras (south- 
ern Spain) and Gibraltar. Jews from Tangier helped build up 
a new Jewish community in Madrid, while others settled in 
Geneva, Canada, or the United States. Only a few hundred 
emigrated to Israel. After Tangier had been annexed by Mo- 
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rocco the number of Jews fell to about 4,000 in 1968. Before 
the annexation, the Jewish community had three represen- 
tatives on the Tangier Legislative Assembly; the head of the 
rabbinical court was the officially recognized representative of 
the community. In the 1950s and 1960s the “Alliance Israélite 
Universelle and the Ozar ha-Torah maintained schools there. 
A vocational school was supported by the American Joint 
Distribution Committee. The community also had a rabbini- 
cal seminary and social welfare institutions. There were only 
about 250 Jews in Tangier in 1970. Since then Jewish institu- 
tions have gradually disappeared. Even though a campus of 
the American University was established there, Jewish schools 
closed down. Tangier of the post-1970 period was no longer 
the cosmopolitan international zone of the Maghreb. This pe- 
riod saw the rise of Islamic radicalism, abject poverty, and the 
departure of most Europeans. Antisemitism was on the rise in 
the 1990s. With the outbreak of the second Palestinian Intifada 
(uprising) in September 2000, an angry mob marched in the 
streets, chanting for a holy war against the Jews and the U.S. 
King Muhammad vi responded and warned Muslims not to 
abuse Jews, placing armed guards around remaining Jewish 
institutions. In 2005 fewer than 150 Jews remained in Tangier, 
most of them elderly persons. It is likely that within a decade 
no Jews will remain there. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. de Nesry, Le Juif de Tanger et le Maroc 
(1956); J. Abensur, Mishpat u-Zedakah be-Yaakov, 1-2 (1899-1901), 
passim; CH Firth, in: JHSET, 4 (1899-1901), 198-201; A.I. Laredo, Me- 
morias de un Viejo Tangerino (1935); J.M. Toledano, in: HUCA, 8-9 
(1931-32), 481-92 (Heb.); D. Corcos, in: Sefunot, 10 (1966), passim; 
Hirschberg, Afrikah, index; idem, in: Essays Presented to Chief Rabbi 
Israel Brodie... (1967), 155-7; Miége, Maroc, passim. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: M.M. Laskier, The Alliance Israélite Universelle and the Jew- 
ish Communities of Morocco: 1862-1962 (1983); M. Serels, A History of 
the Jews of Tangier in the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries (1991); 
S. Graham, The International City of Tangier (1955). 

[David Corcos and Haim J. Cohen / 
Michael M. Laskier (24 ed.)] 


TANHUMA BAR ABBA (second half of the fourth century 
c.E.), Palestinian amora. Tanhuma, to whom the *Tanhuma 
Midrash has been ascribed, was one of the most prolific ag- 
gadists. His principal teacher in halakhah and aggadah was 
R. *Huna. Nothing is known of his private life. In his public 
activities he was distinguished for his defense of Jews and Ju- 
daism against non-Jews. In one of Tanhuma’s conversations 
with non-Jews, the emperor suggested that Jews and non-Jews 
become one nation. To this Tanhuma replied, “But we who are 
circumcised cannot possibly become like you.” The emperor 
answered, “You have spoken well. Nevertheless, whoever gets 
the better of the emperor in debate must be thrown into the 
vivarium” (“arena of wild beasts”). Tanhuma was thrown in, 
but came out safely (the well-known motif of Daniel). A her- 
etic who was present maintained that this was because the ani- 
mals were not hungry, whereupon he was thrown in and was 
eaten (Sanh. 39a). Its contents indicate that this conversation 
was between Tanhuma and a Christian: thus in Yalkut, Zepha- 
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controlled by many different genes, up to 1,000 in some spe- 
cies. Signals from these cells are relayed to different parts of 
the brain and processed to allow a wide range of odors to be 
recognized. Thus the olfactory and visual systems have many 
common features. Axel’s many honors include election to the 
US. National Academy of Sciences (1983) and the Gairdner 


Award (2003). 
[Michael Denman (2" ed.)] 


AXELRAD, AVRAM (Adolf; 1879-1963), Romanian poet 
and publicist, editor, teacher of literature in Jewish schools. 
Axelrad was born in Barlad, where he finished his school- 
ing. In 1900 he edited the literary review Aurora in Barlad 
and then moved to Bucharest. The poems in his first collec- 
tion, Spre rasarit (“Eastward,’ 1900), were inspired by Jewish 
emigration by foot (the “Fussgeyers”) from Romania on the 
way to America (1900); while those of his second, Ladita cu 
necazuri (“Box of Troubles,” 1919), bewailed Jewish homeless- 
ness. The latter collection was republished in 1945 under the 
title La raul Babilonului (“Near the River of Babylon”) with 
new poems on the Holocaust of the Romanian Jews. Although 
his poems are not of great literary value, written in popular 
form they were disseminated among simple people. Axelrad 
was called the “poet of Jewish suffering” As a publicist he 
edited some popular science reviews, such as Revista ideilor 
(“Review of Ideas”) and Oameni si idei (“People and Ideas”), 
under the pseudonym A.A. Luca. Axelrad also managed a 
small publishing house, Lumen (1908), publishing popular 
editions of translations of classical philosophical works. He 
also translated parts of the Book of Psalms and Ecclesiastes 
into Romanian. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Mirodan, Dictionar neconventional, 1 
(1986), 81-4; A.B. Yoffe, Bisdot Zarim (1996), 158-69, 439. 


[Lucian-Zeev Herscovici (2™4 ed.)] 


AXELROD, ALBERT (Albie; 1921-2004), U.S. fencer; one 
of the greatest American fencers in history, competing in five 
consecutive Olympics from 1952 to 1968, winning the bronze 
in 1960. Axelrod was ranked no. 1 in the U.S. in 1955, 1958, 
1960, and 1970 (at age 49), no. 2 nine times, no. 3 twice, and 
among the U.S. top ten from 1942-70, except for three years 
during World War 11. Axelrod was a member of five National 
Foil Team Championships (1940, 1950, 1952, 1954, 1958), and 
five times a member of the National Three-Weapon team 
championship (1949, 1952, 1954, 1962, 1963). 

Born in New York to Russian immigrants, Axelrod 
learned to fence at Stuyvesant High School and continued 
fencing at City College after naval service in the Pacific. He 
won the U.S. Intercollegiate Foil Championship and led ccny 
to the National Team Foil Championship in 1948. 

At the 1956 Olympics, Axelrod competed on a US. foil 
team that was entirely Jewish - Axelrod, Daniel Bukantz, 
Harold Goldsmith, Nathaniel Lubell, and Byron Krieger. At 
the 1960 Olympics, when he won his bronze medal at age 39, 
he defeated 79 opponents in a seven-hour competition held 
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in a heat wave. It was only the fourth-ever individual Olym- 
pic fencing medal won by an American and the last in foil 
through 2004. 

Axelrod won two gold medals (1959, 1963) in team foil 
at the Pan Am Games and is the only men’s foil fencer in U.S. 
history to make the finals of the world championships. He 
competed in six consecutive *Maccabiah Games from 1957 
to 1977. Axelrod also served as U.S. head coach in 1981 and as 
manager of the team in 1985. 


[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 


AXELROD, GEORGE (1922-2003), U.S. comedy writer, 
movie director, and producer. Axelrod, who was born in New 
York City, was the son of silent film actress Betty Carpenter. He 
started out writing scripts for radio and television. He wrote 
several successful plays - The Seven Year Itch (1953), Will Suc- 
cess Spoil Rock Hunter? (1955), Bus Stop (1956), Once More, with 
Feeling (1958), Goodbye Charlie (1964) - and began his film 
career writing the adaptations for The Seven Year Itch (1955) 
and Bus Stop (1956). Associated with several films as co-writer 
and co-producer, including A Visit to a Small Planet (1957), 
Breakfast at Tiffany’s (1961), Paris When It Sizzles (1964), and 
How to Murder Your Wife (1965), he also wrote the screen- 
plays for Phffft! (1954), The Manchurian Candidate (1962), The 
Lady Vanishes (1979), The Holcroft Covenant (1985), and The 
Fourth Protocol (1987). He wrote, directed, and produced Lord 
Love a Duck (1966) and ‘The Secret Life of an American Wife 
(1968). For his work on Breakfast at Tiffany’s, Axelrod won 
the Writer’s Guild of America award for Best Written Ameri- 
can Comedy and was nominated for an Academy Award for 
his screen adaptation. In 1971 he wrote the novel Where Am I 
Now When I Need Me? 

At the outset of his career as a playwright, Axelrod spe- 
cialized in blending sex farce with social satire, though the 
film versions of his works had to be toned down to get past 
the censors. But he was very adept at writing for the screen 
and was at one point the highest-paid scriptwriter in Holly- 
wood. The Manchurian Candidate is regarded as one of the 
best film dramas of all time, albeit, as Axelrod once com- 
mented, “It broke every rule. It’s got dream sequences, flash- 
backs, narration out of nowhere ... everything in the world 


youre told not to do.” 
[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


AXELROD, JULIUS (1912-_ ), U.S. biochemist, pharmacol- 
ogist, and Nobel Prize laureate. Born in New York City, the 
son of Polish immigrants, he obtained his B.Sc. in 1933 from 
New York's City College, his M.A. in 1941 from New York Uni- 
versity, and his Ph.D. in 1955 from George Washington Univer- 
sity. In 1949 he joined the staff of the National Heart Institute, 
Bethesda, Maryland, and in 1954 he was invited to establish a 
pharmacology section and was appointed chief of the section, 
Laboratory of Clinical Science, National Institute of Mental 
Health (NiMH). In 1957 he began his most famous research 
project which focused on the activity of neurotransmitter 
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niah 567, the emperor bases his remarks on the verse (Zeph. 
3:9): “For then will I turn to the peoples a pure language, that 
they may all call upon the name of the Lord, to serve Him with 
one consent”; this verse has significance only when quoted by 
a Christian and not a pagan ruler. (For another conversation 
between Tanhuma and non-Jews on matters of faith, see Ty, 
Ber. 9:1, 13b). In Antioch he argued with those who believed 
in dualism (Gen. R. 19:4). It has been suggested that the title 
“pleader” (oxoAaotikdc), given Tanhuma, refers to this activ- 
ity (TJ, Ber. 4:2, 7d). 

Tanhuma is noted especially for the proems with which 
he introduced his discourses. The phrase “R. Tanhuma began 
his discourse with this biblical text” occurs frequently in the 
Midrashim (particularly in Pesikta Rabbati). The structure of 
his discourses was as follows: after a halakhic question, which 
he did not answer immediately, he quoted a biblical verse, usu- 
ally from the Hagiographa, which he then connected with the 
first verse of the current Sabbath’s portion of the Pentateuch 
and only reverted at the end of his discourse to the question 
that had been raised at the outset. Among the principal ideas 
that distinguished his many discourses are the signal value 
of studying the Torah and of charity, and the future redemp- 
tion of the nation. The following is an example of his teach- 
ing: “‘Who deliverest the poor from him that is too strong 
for him’ (Ps. 35:10). This applies to Israel, who falls into the 
hands of the nations of the world, and God delivers them. 
For ‘the poor’ refers to Israel.... David said, ‘A sheep among 
70 wolves, what can it do? Israel among 70 powerful nations, 
what can Israel do, were it not that You stand by them every 
hour’” (PR 9:2). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frankel, Mevo, 131a—b; S. Buber (ed.), Mi- 
drash Tanhuma (1885), introd.; Bacher, Pal Amor; Zunz-Albeck, 
Derashot, 108-16; H. Albeck, Mavo la-Talmudim (1969), 401f.; Hy- 


man, Toledot, 1243. 
[Moshe Beer] 


TANHUMA YELAMMEDENU (13777 N71), a cate- 
gory of midrashic literature, including the following works: 
Tanhuma (to the entire Pentateuch), extensive parts of Exodus 
Rabbah, Numbers Rabbah, Deuteronomy Rabbah and Pesiqta 
Rabbati. Many medieval quotations (often citing “Tanhuma” 
or “Yelammedenu”) and fragmentary manuscripts (many 
from the Cairo Genizah) of other partially preserved ver- 
sions, testify to the diversity and popularity of this type of 
midrashic work. 

Tanhuma-Yelammedenu Midrash consists primarily of 
literary homilies to the triennial cycle of weekly biblical lec- 
tions. Unlike structurally similar works such as Leviticus 
Rabbah and Pesiqta de-Rav Kahana, Tanhuma-Yelammedenu 
Midrash has relatively little Aramaic, being written in late 
Rabbinic Hebrew though still employing many Greek and 
Latin loan-words. Another distinguishing feature is the spe- 
cial halakhic proem (often beginning with the expression 
yelammedenu rabbenu “Let our master teach us”) which pre- 
cedes the series of proems, each beginning with a different 
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verse, with which each composite homily normally begins. 
Many passages are attributed to the renowned homilist, Rabbi 
Tanhuma bar Abba, who was active during the second half of 
the fourth century in Palestine. 

Earlier scholars made conflicting claims about the date 
and identity of the “early” Tanhuma or Yelammedenu which 
was thought to be the “original” source of the all the surviv- 
ing works of this type. Later research tends rather to distin- 
guish relatively early traditions and sources within early, mid- 
dle, and late redactional strata running through the various 
works. Tanhuma-Yelammedenu literature is best regarded as a 
particular midrashic genre which began to crystallize toward 
the end of the Byzantine period in Palestine (5-7 century 
c.E.), but continued to evolve and spread throughout the 
Diaspora well into the middle ages, sometimes developing dif- 
ferent recensions of a common text. For example, Tanhuma 
(printed version, first published in Constantinople, 1520-22) 
seems to have undergone final redaction in geonic Babyonia. 
While Tanhuma Buber (first published by Solomon Buber, 
Vilna 1875), which is considerably different in the books of 
Genesis and Exodus, seems to be a European (Italian-Ash- 
kenazi) recension of similar midrashic material. We find 
a similar phenomenon with regard to Deuteronomy Rab- 
bah, which survives in at least two different versions both of 
which belong to the Tanhuma-Yelammedenu category of mi- 
drashic literature. Deuteronomy Rabbah (regular or printed 
version) found in the printed editions of Midrash Rabbah, 
MS. Parma De Rossi 1240 and fragments, circulated primar- 
ily in France and Germany; it contains 27 literary homilies 
on the triennial cycle weekly lections of Deuteronomy. On 
the other hand, Deuteronomy Rabbah Liebermann (as pub- 
lished by Saul Liebermann) found in most manuscripts of 
Midrash Rabbah, contains alternate or additional midrashic 
material (the extent of which varies in different manuscripts) 
of the Tanhuma-Yelammedenu type that circulated primarily 
in Spain and North Africa. 

An English translation of Tanhuma “Printed Version” 
was published by Samuel A. Berman: Midrash Tanhuma- 
Yelammedenu: An English Translation of Genesis and Exodus 
from the Printed Version of Tanhuma-Yelammedenu With an 
Introduction, Notes, and Indexes (1996), and an English trans- 
lation of Tanhuma Buber by J.T. Townsend, Midrash Tan- 
huma, vols. 1-3 (1989-2003). An English translation of the 
printed version of Devarim Rabbah was published by J. Rab- 
binowitz, in the Soncino edition of Midrash Rabbah (19309; 
reprinted 1961). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz-Albeck, Derashot, 108-16, 366-75; 
J. Mann, The Bible as Read and Preached in the Old Synagogue, 1 
(1940); idem and I. Sonne, ibid., 2 (1966); E.H. Gruenhut, Sefer ha- 
Likkutim, 2 (1904); 6 pt. 2 (1903); L. Ginzberg, in: Ginzei Schechter, 1 
(1928), 449-513; A. Epstein, in: Beit Talmud, 5 (1887), 7-23; M. Stein, 
in: Sefer ha-Yovel... Moshe Schorr (1935), 87-112; E.E. Urbach, in: 
Kovez al Yad, 16 pt. 1 (1966), 3-54; J. Theodor, in: MGwy, 35 (1886), 
559ff.; 36 (1887), 35 ff; S.A. Wertheimer, Battei Midrashot, 1 (19507), 
139-75; S. Lieberman, Midrash Devarim Rabbah (1940), index; G. 
Stemberger, Introduction to the Talmud and Midrash, translated 
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and edited by M. Bockmuehl (1995), 303-7, 333-35; M. Bregman, 
“Stratigraphic Analysis of a Selected Pericope from the Tanhuma- 
Yelammedenu Midrashim,” in: Proceedings of the Tenth Congress 
of Jewish Studies, Division C, vol. 1: Jewish Thought and Literature 
(1990), 117-124 (Heb.); idem, The Tanhuma-Yelammedenu Literature 
- Studies in the Evolution of the Versions (2003) (Hebrew with Eng- 


lish abstract). 
[Marc Bregman (24 ed.)] 


TANHUM BEN ELIEZER (1746-1819), Lithuanian rabbi. 
Tanhum was the son of Eliezer b. Zevi Hirsch (d. 1791) of Orla, 
the author of Mahadura Kamma u-Vatra, talmudic novellae. 
When his father relinquished the rabbinate of Orla, Tanhum 
was appointed av bet din there, and when his father was sub- 
sequently appointed rabbi in Grodno, he became av bet din in 
Grodno. When he failed to be appointed to succeed his father 
as rabbi after his death, he decided to engage in business. His 
signature appears first on a takkanah of 1818 in connection 
with the election of three delegates who were to be stationed 
permanently in St. Petersburg to defend Jewish rights before 
the czarist government. 

Tanhum left three works, the manuscripts of which were 
in the possession of his grandson Elijah Perez of Vilna: a kab- 
balistic commentary on the Pentateuch, entitled Menuhat 
Emet; Menuhat Shalom, consisting of casuistic expositions 
and halakhic novellae; and Nehamat Ziyyon, notes on the tal- 
mud. Tanhum’s son, Issachar *Baer (1779-1855), served from 
1819 until his death as dayyan of Vilna. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.E. Friedenstein, Ir Gibborim (1880; repr. 
1969), 54, 69-70; S.J. Fuenn, Kiryah Neemanah (1915), 277, n. 373 Ya- 


hadut Lita, 3 (1967), 266, 270. 
[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


TANHUM BEN HANILAI (Ilai or b. Hanila in the Jeru- 
salem Talmud), Palestinian amora of the second half of the 
third century. The name Hanilai suggests a Babylonian origin. 
He was a pupil of Joshua b. *Levi (BK 55a). A prominent agga- 
dist, his teachings were of a high ethical and moral character. 
He taught that God says to Israel, “My daughter [the Torah] 
is in thy hands; thy daughter [the soul] is in My hands. If thou 
protect Mine, then I shall protect thine” (Tanh. Ki Tissa, 28). 
At meals he would remind his family “to set aside a portion 
for the poor” (Tanh. Mishpatim, 8). “A man who has no wife,” 
he stated, “lives without joy, without blessing, and without 
goodness” (Yev. 62b). “One should never break away from 
the accepted custom,” for when Moses ascended to the an- 
gels, he ate no bread, but when the angels visited Abraham, 
they appeared to eat and drink (BM 86b). A characteristic of 
his aggadah is a system of connecting the last words of one 
Bible verse with the opening words of the next. Thus by con- 
necting Leviticus 1:16 with 2:1, he deduces that the crop of a 
bird-offering is unworthy of the altar, since the food in it is 
obtained by robbery and violence (Lev. R. 3:4). R. Tanhum 
died on Hanukkah (TJ, MK 3:9, 83d). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Pal Amor, 1, 3; Hyman, Toledot, s.v.; 
H. Albeck, Mavo la-Talmudim (1969), 192. 
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TANHUM BEN HIYYA (end of the third and beginning of 
the fourth centuries c.z.), Palestinian amora. In Babylonian 
sources he is referred to as Tanhum “of Kefar Akko” (mx 16b; 
Yev. 45a), which, according to S. Klein (Erez ha-Galil, 42), is 
in Lower Galilee. Elsewhere, however (Gen. R. 100:7), his 
birthplace is given as Kefar Agin (today Umm Juni, south of 
the Sea of Galilee), which was, apparently, not well-known in 
Babylon and was therefore referred to as Kefar Akko. He also 
seems to have spent some time in Tiberias, and on one oc- 
casion he and Aha, the trustee of the local castle, ransomed 
some captive Jewish women who had been taken there from 
Armenia, probably by Roman troops (Yev. 45a, see Dik. Sof.). 
While in Galilee, he was appointed a member of the com- 
mission which determined the intercalation of the calendar 
(rj, Sanh. 1:2, 18c). Tanhum was wealthy and charitable, and 
it is related that whenever his mother purchased meat for her 
household, she would also purchase an equivalent amount 
for distribution among the poor (Lev. R. 34:5). Among his 
colleagues was Hanina b. *Papa (TJ, MK. 3:7, 83c), and he 
transmitted sayings in the name of Joshua b. Levi (Ty, Shek. 
3:1, 47b), and Johanan (7, Taan, 2:1, 65b), Three of his expla- 
nations of halakhot are recorded (Bek. 57b; TJ, Meg. 4:1, 75a 
twice), and among his many aggadic sayings are: “When one 
who has learnt, taught, and observed the Law fails to prevent 
evil when it is in his power to do so, he shall be smitten with 
the curse: ‘cursed be he that confirmeth not all the words of 
the Torah, to do them” (Deut. 27:26; TJ, Sot. 7:4, 21d). The 
aggadah relates that when he died, “all human statues were 
dislodged” (mx, 25b). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, s.v.; H. Albeck, Mavo la- 
Talmudim (1969), 271-2. 


TANHUM BEN JOSEPH (Ha-)YERUSHALIMI (c. 1220- 
1291), philologist and biblical exegete. Few biographical de- 
tails are known of him. As his name indicates, either he or his 
family originated from Jerusalem, and according to Bacher, 
he lived for some time in Erez Israel and subsequently went to 
Egypt, where he died. Tanhum had an extensive knowledge of 
philosophy, and knew a number of languages, including Ara- 
bic and Greek, and it would appear that he knew medicine (Al- 
Murshid al-Kafi, s.v. tavlul). He had a profound knowledge of 
all the biblical exegetes and grammarians who had preceded 
him (there are more than 250 references in the section of his 
Al-Murshid al-Kafi to the letter tav alone, many of which are 
not identifiable). He was the last representative of the ratio- 
nal school of biblical exegetes in the East, but the “central pil- 
lars” upon which he based his works were “the words of the 
revered Rabbi Moses b. Maimon in his scientific outlook and 
his religious beliefs, and the words of R. Jonah *Ibn Janah in 
grammar and philology.” 

One of his works which has survived is Kitab al-Bayan, 
consisting of commentaries on the books of the Bible, with 
an introduction (or first part) called Al-Kaliat (“General Prin- 
ciples”), a work which earned him the title of “the Ibn Ezra of 
the East.” Portions of this commentary are scattered in various 
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libraries, such as the Bodleian and the Guenzburg libraries. In 
addition to fragments which have been published in various 
learned periodicals, there have appeared his commentary on 
Judges, Samuel, Kings, and Jonah (T. Haarbruecker, 1842-62); 
Habakkuk (S. Munk, 1843); Lamentations (G. Cureton, 1843); 
Ecclesiastes (S. Eppenstein, 1888); and Psalms (idem, 1903). 
Another extant work is the above-mentioned Al-Murshid al- 
Kafi, a lexicon giving in alphabetical order the nouns and verbs 
in Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah. This work is of considerable 
importance on account of the new Hebrew terms which he 
coined, and it constitutes the greatest codex of Maimonides’ 
work. Most of the introduction, as well as a number of entries 
in the work, was published by W. Bacher under the title Aus 
dem Woerterbuche Tanchum Jeruschalmi’s (1903). 

Joseph b. Tanhum *ha-Yerushalmi was his son. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Goldziher, Studien ueber Tanchum Jeru- 
schalmi (1870); B. Toledano, in: Sinai, 42 (1961), 339-55; H. Shy, in: Le- 
shonenu, 33 (1969), 196-207, 280-96; S. Poznanski, in: REJ, 40 (1900), 
130-53; 41 (1900), 45-61; Steinschneider, Arab Lit, 234-6; E. Ashtor 
(Strauss), Toledot ha-Yehudim, 1 (1944), 144 ff; 3 (1970), index. 


[Ephraim Kupfer] 


TANNA, TANNAIM (Aram. N35, 0°XI0), the sages from the 
period of *Hillel to the compilation of the *Mishnah, i.e., the 
first and second centuries c.zE. The word tanna (from Ara- 
maic teni, “to hand down orally,” “study,” “teach”) generally 
designates a teacher either mentioned in the Mishnah or of 
mishnaic times (Ber. 2a). It was first used in the Talmud in 
this sense to distinguish such teachers from later authori- 
ties, the *amoraim. However, not all teachers mentioned in 
the Mishnah are called tannaim; the frequently found phrase 
zekenim rishonim (“former elders”; Shab. 64b, Naz. 53a, etc.) 
probably refers to scholars who precede the schools of Hil- 
lel and Shammai, i.e., the zugot, etc. Thus, the tannaitic pe- 
riod covers a period from about 20 to about 200 C.£., the ap- 
proximate date of the final redaction of the Mishnah by Judah 
ha-Nasi. These two centuries are generally divided into five 
generations - corresponding to the five generations of zu- 
got (Avot 1), also spanning some two centuries - with a sixth 
transitional generation of semi-tannaim, contemporaries of 
Judah 1, who, while not appearing in the Mishnah, are men- 
tioned in the Tosefta or baraita. Of course, such a division is 
necessarily arbitrary, and many tannaim cannot be easily fit- 
ted into their rigidly compartmentalized periods. Often they 
span two or more successive generations. Nevertheless, the 
“five-generation grid” is a useful frame of reference and has 
been used by successive chronographers since it was first in- 
troduced by Ibn Daud in his classic Sefer ha-Kabbalah (sec- 
ond half of 12" century; see, Sefer ha-Qabbalah, ed. by G. 
Cohen, 1967, LVI). 

In this somewhat artificial system of division there are 
two major landmarks: 70 c.z., the year of the fall of Jerusalem, 
and 135, the year of the fall of Betar. The first marks the end of 
the Temple period, and is followed by one of reconstruction. 
Johanan b. Zakkai established a flourishing center at Jabneh, 
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and his most important disciples were Eliezer b. Hyrcanus 
(who founded a school at Lydda), Joshua b. Hananiah, Yose 
ha-Kohen, Simeon b. Nethanel, and Eleazar b. Arakh (Avot 
2:8). Among their younger contemporaries were Ishmael 
(b. Elisha), Tarfon, and Johanan b. Nuri, but undoubtedly the 
most outstanding of them was Akiva (whose school was at 
Bene-Berak). This highly creative phase came to a savage end 
around 130. It remained to the pupils of Ishmael (e.g., Josiah 
and Jonathan) and of Akiva (Judah b. Ilai, Yose b. Halafta, and 
Simeon b. Yohai) to regroup, moving the centers of learning 
to Galilee (Usha, Tiberias, etc.). In this second period, Meir, 
a pupil both of Ishmael (first) and (then) Akiva, emerges as 
the most prominent personality, and it is primarily his tra- 
dition that is continued by Judah 1 (at Bet She'arim and Sep- 
phoris). Judah’s death (c. 220) brings to a close the tannaitic 
period. 

The crippling defeats of 70 and 135 were both followed by 
a period of military oppression and spiritual repression, and 
by a general depression, and both periods of reconstruction 
had to contend with a society splintered by shifts of population 
from Jerusalem to other Judean centers (c. 70-130) and from 
Judea to Galilee (135 onward). Furthermore, not only was there 
social disintegration in the communities and their administra- 
tive bodies, but also a serious danger of the collapse of a cen- 
tral Jewish authority. Both the destruction of the Temple and 
later that of Jabneh left a vacuum of authority that had to be 
replaced rapidly. Thus, Johanan b. Zakkai had to contend with 
considerable initial antagonism on the part of several strata of 
society — the priestly faction, elements of the aristocracy, and 
a number of rabbis (see Alon, Mehkarim, 1 (1957), 253-73). He 
and, after him, Gamaliel of Jabneh made it their prime objec- 
tive to consolidate their authority, to make it accepted by the 
whole populace, and at the same time to gain the recognition 
of the Roman civil authorities. When Simeon b. Gamaliel set 
up his academy at Usha in the middle of the second century, 
he followed much the same policy. 

The establishment of such a centralized authority, in the 
form of a great Sanhedrin that would convene on special oc- 
casions to discuss and give rulings and directives on basic is- 
sues, brought together scholars from varying backgrounds 
and differing traditions. A period of political calamity and 
spiritual depression is also one in which there is a grave dan- 
ger of the loss of traditional knowledge; leading scholars are 
killed, there is a diminution of study, established bodies of 
learning - the yeshivot or battei midrashot - are dismantled, 
and their members scattered. Thus the central authorities ap- 
preciated the urgent need to collect the different strands of 
tradition and weave them into organized bodies of material. 
In this way, out of chaos and destruction there arose a new 
order, in the form of the great bodies of halakhic tradition. 
These, the literary production of the tannaim, may be roughly 
grouped under two main headings: that which belongs to the 
genre of the codex, i.e., succinct halakhic formulations ar- 
ranged under abstract legal categories, or other mnemonic 
devices; and *Midreshei Halakhah, halakhic Midrashim ar- 
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ranged as some kind of extended exegetical commentaries to 
the books of the Pentateuch. 

In the former category comes, first and foremost, the 
Mishnah. This began as a collection of “evidences” (eduyyot) 
on different legal topics, which was put together during the 
Jabneh period. During this time also, certain primary edito- 
rial guidelines were drawn up (Eduy. 1:4-6). Akiva was a key 
figure in the continued collection, collation, and classification 
of the halakhot, or mishnayot, which at times came together in 
groups, linked to one another by mnemonic devices, such as a 
common catchword, parallel structure, etc. (see *Mnemonics). 
The work was continued by Akiva’s pupils, the most important 
among them being Meir, until it reached its consummation 
in the final editorship of Judah ha-Nasi in the early third cen- 
tury. This superb work of codification forms the basis of that 
vast corpus of amoraic law and lore known as the *Talmud or 
Gemara, and indeed of all subsequent codices. It remains the 
supreme monument to the tannaitic achievement. Judah ha- 
Nasi was selective in his editorship, excluding a great many 
halakhot from his Mishnah codex. These were subsequently 
assembled about a decade or two later by the semi-tannaim 
Hiyya and Oshaiah and arranged in a parallel corpus titled the 
*Tosefta. Even so, a great many halakhot were omitted from 
this secondary collection too, and they subsequently appear 
in the Talmud. They are termed beraitot (“excluded” or “ex- 
ternal” halakhot; see Epstein, Tannaim, 13-262). 

Now while the Mishnah and to a slightly lesser extent 
the Tosefta represent material reflecting in the main the Akiva 
tradition, as passed on by his pupils and taught in his acade- 
mies, the other major body of tannaitic literature, the halakhic 
Midrashim, reflect to a great extent the tradition of Akiva’s 
great contemporary opponent, Ishmael, and the latter’s pu- 
pils. A number of such compilations survive to this day: the 
Mekhilta de-R. Ishmael and one of Simeon b. Yohai to Exo- 
dus; the Sifra (or Torat Kohanim) to Leviticus; the Sifrei (ed- 
ited by the school of Rav) and the Sifrei Zuta (cf. the school 
of Lydda) to Numbers; and the Sifrei and Midrash Tannaim 
to Deuteronomy. Each of these works is individual in style, 
character, and halakhic tendency, but they are all unified in the 
basic form, that of an exegesis from the verse to the abstract 
halakhic formulation. As such they form a valuable comple- 
ment to the Mishnah and are frequently cited in the Talmud 
to help elucidate the Mishnah’s sources (see Epstein, Tannaim, 
495-746). The basis of these exegetical Midrashim were the 
various hermeneutical rules (see *Hermeneutics) laid down 
at different times by a number of leading authorities - Hil- 
lel, Nahum of Gimzo, Akiva, and Ishmael, It has been sug- 
gested that the 32 rules of interpreting the Bible for aggadic 
purposes, attributed to Eliezer b. Yose Ha-Gelili, are also of 
the tannaitic period. 

Finally mention should be made of a very particular kind 
of work, the *Seder Olam Rabbah, compiled (for the main 
part) by the great tanna *Yose b. Halafta in the middle of the 
second century. This is a systematic chronology of world his- 
tory from the time of Adam till the destruction of the Sec- 
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ond Temple. In parts it is an exegesis of biblical verses and in 
parts engenders ancient chronological oral traditions. It has 
already been pointed out that the greater part of the tannaitic 
period was one of extreme economic hardship, when poverty 
was rife and taxation a crippling burden. One might expect 
that under such circumstances scholars would have been de- 
terred from learning, especially since the community could 
ill-afford to support them. However, quite to the contrary, the 
study of Torah became even more intensive in the period af- 
ter Bar Kokhba. While in Temple times scholars had either 
supported themselves, or been paid a pittance out of Temple 
funds, during the Jabneh period a policy emerged of encour- 
aging the community to regard the support of the sages as a 
religious-communal function. Nonetheless, many scholars still 
plied their crafts as cobblers, smiths, scribes, etc., supporting 
themselves in this way in their spare time. In the aftermath of 
the Bar-Kokhba war, Simeon b. Yohai developed the doctrine 
that scholars should devote themselves to the study of Torah to 
the exclusion of all else. By the amoraic period public support 
of poor scholars through regular and generous contributions 
to the academies was already an established custom (see M. 
Beer, in: Sefer ha-Shanah, Bar Ilan (1968), 167-80). 

The tannaim were both scholars and teachers. They ex- 
pounded the law and taught it to the people in academies 
and synagogues. They encouraged the people, raised their 
spirits, and exhorted them to higher moral aims. Numerous 
fragments from the homilies of the tannaim survived in the 
later aggadic compilations. Furthermore, the leaders among 
them represented the people before the Roman civil authori- 
ties, even going to Rome to plead their causes and bring ease 
to their hardships. Thus their involvement was not merely 
with the spiritual but also with the social and political de- 
velopments of the nation. Their achievements in all these 
spheres in the face of overwhelming objective difficulties are 
eloquent testimony to their great spirit and ability (for cre- 
ative activity of the tannaim and their importance, see *Sages 
and *Mishnah). 

The term tanna has a secondary meaning of someone of 
the amoraic period, who hands down tannaitic statements, 
knows and memorizes them, and teaches them in the bet ha- 
midrash (e.g., Pes. 100a). These later tannaim served as liv- 
ing libraries, and were spoken of as “baskets full of books,” 
in contrast to the eminent scholars. It was said of them that 
they ruin the world (ha-tannaim mevalleh olam, Sot. 22a) in 
that they give decisions based on traditions they have learned 
without knowing their reasons and their application to prac- 
tical cases. 

For a list of the more important tannaim see Chart: Tan- 
naim. 

For the issue of biographical historicity, see *Aggadah; 
*Talmud, Babylonian. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Bruell, Mavo ha-Mishnah, 1 (1876), 43-253; 
Frankel, Mishnah, 47-219; H. Albeck, Mavo la-Mishnah (1959), 
216-33; H.L. Strack, Introduction to the Talmud (1931). 


[Daniel Sperber] 
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TANNA DE-VEI ELIYAHU or Seder Eliyahu (Aram. 
PON "27 N3D or Heb. PN 179), a midrashic work. Unlike 
all the other Midrashim it does not consist of a compila- 
tion or collection of individual homilies but is a uniform 
work stamped with a character of its own. The work, which 
is characterized by original expressions and rhetorical con- 
structions couched in poetic and even flowery language, is 
distinguished by its didactic moral aim: the author deals with 
the divine precepts and the reasons for them, and the im- 
portance of knowledge of Torah, prayer, and repentance. He 
is especially concerned with the ethical and religious values 
which are enshrined in the Bible and in the trials and lives of 
the patriarchs. 

The problem of the date and place of composition of 
Seder Eliyahu has not yet been resolved. It has been variously 
dated almost anywhere between the third and tenth centu- 
ries. S.J. *Rapoport suggested the tenth century, on the basis 
of three considerations: the number of its chapters does not 
tally with that given by the Arukh, which he believed to be 
the Tanna de-Vei Eliyahu mentioned a number of times in 
the Talmud (e.g., Ket. 106a; from the collection of geonic re- 
sponsa published by S. Assaf, it is now clear that the Arukh 
quoted Natronai Gaon, who lived in the ninth century); some 
of the quotations in the Talmud from the Tanna de-Vei Eli- 
yahu are not found in the present work; and the dates given 
in the work (chap. 2, p. 6; chap. 7, p. 37; chap. 29, p. 163) in- 
dicate the tenth century. While Zunz agreed with Rapoport, 
M. Friedmann refuted two of his arguments; proving that the 
original number of chapters in the manuscripts conforms to 
that mentioned in the Arukh and maintaining rightly that the 
dates were altered by later copyists. However, he conceded 
the third point and held that the Tanna de-Vei Eliyahu of the 
Talmud is distinct from the present work. In his view, in its 
original form it dates from the third century but contains 
late additions. Despite the determined attempt of Margali- 
oth to prove that the two works are identical and the fact that 
the nine passages from the Tanna de-Vei Eliyahu cited in the 
Babylonian Talmud do in fact occur in the present work, an 
examination of the sources of the Midrash as a whole makes 
it clear beyond question that it utilizes both the Babylonian 
Talmud and Midrashim which are later than it (Urbach, see 
bibl.). The other proofs which Margalioth puts forward as in- 
dicating an early date (in his view, the first half of the third 
century) — the names of the scholars mentioned, all of whom 
are tannaim, as well as the expressions used, which he believes 
are all tannaitic - are not decisive. As the author often omits 
to mention the name of the sage who delivered the homily, it 
is therefore possible that he gave only the names of the most 
famous of the tannaim to whom he ascribes his statements. 
Margalioth’s conclusions with regard to expressions are also 
far from irrefutable (Urbach). 

Similarly all attempts to infer the date from the historical 
references are inconclusive. Mann and Epstein fix its date at 
the end of the amoraic era (Epstein is of the opinion that it was 
arranged then.) Aptowitzer fixes the date of its composition as 
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the ninth century. All that can be stated with certainty is that 
the Midrash was compiled before the ninth century (Albeck), 
and that Natronai Gaon refers to the present work and not, as 
Rapoport and Zunz thought, to the talmudic. 

Eliyahu is the speaker in the work but there is no sug- 
gestion of a pseudepigrapha, nor should it be inferred that its 
author is a certain Abba Eliyahu. The name is mentioned only 
in chapter 15 of Seder Eliyahu Zuta and this chapter is a later 
addition by a copyist. The author relates that he came from 
Jabneh, that he resided in Jerusalem, and that he wandered in 
Babylon. He disputes with a fire worshiper and with those who 
accept the Bible but not the Mishnah (whether he was refer- 
ring to Christians or to Karaites is a disputed point). His hal- 
akhic conclusions, which contain interesting deviations from 
accepted halakhah, constitute a problem on their own, but in 
general his halakhah approximates to that of Erez Israel. 

The work is in two sections: Seder Eliyahu Rabbah and 
Seder Eliyahu Zuta, and the original parts of the second ap- 
pear to be by the same author as the first. There are a number 
of editions: Venice, 1598; Prague, 1676-77 with Samuel Heida’s 
commentaries Zikkukin de-Nura and Bi'urin de-Esha, accord- 
ing to which there were many other editions; Vienna, 1901 with 
introduction and notes by M. Friedmann, from a Rome manu- 
script of 1073; Tanna de-Vei Eliyahu Zuta (19 chapters) edited 
by H.M. Horowitz from a Parma manuscript and published 
in part 2 of Beit Eked ha-Aggadot; appendixes to Seder Eliyahu 
Zuta, being three chapters of Derekh Erez and seven of Pirkei 
de-R. Eliezer (Vienna, 1904) by M. Friedmann; and Likkutei 
Seder Eliyahu Zuta from a *Genizah manuscript, published by 
L. Ginsberg in Ginzei Schechter part 1, 238-45. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Friedmann (Ish-Shalom) (ed.), Seder 
Eliyahu Rabbah ve-Seder Eliyahu Zuta (1904), introd.; Zunz-Al- 
beck, Derashot, 55-57, 292-98; J. Mann, in: HUCA, 4 (1927), 249-51, 
302-10; M. Kadushin, The Theology of Seder Eliahu (1932); V. Aptow- 
itzer, in: Jewish Studies in Memory of G.A. Kohut (1935), 5-39; Ep- 
stein, Mishnah, 762-4, 1302f.; M. Margalioth, in: Sefer Assaf (1953), 
370-90; RJ.Z. Werblowsky, in: JJs, 6 (1955), 201-11; E.E. Urbach, in: 
Leshonenu, 21 (1957), 183-973 S.K. Mirsky, in: Shanah be-Shanah 5725 


(1964), 215-22. 
[Jacob Elbaum] 


TANNENBAUM, FRANK (1893-1969), U.S. economic his- 
torian. Born in Austria, Tannenbaum was taken to the United 
States in 1905. He was a member of the research staff of the In- 
stitute of Economics in Washington (1925) and subsequently 
made economic and social surveys of Puerto Rico (1928-30) 
and Mexico (1931). In 1939 he was appointed professor of his- 
tory at Columbia, where he taught economic history until his 
retirement in 1961. Tannenbaum’s numerous writings include: 
Peace by Revolution (1933), Crime and the Community (1937), 
Mexico: The Struggle for Peace and Bread (1950), and Ten Keys 
to Latin America (1962). 


TANSMAN, ALEXANDER (Alexandre; 1897-1986), com- 


poser, pianist, and conductor. Born in Lodz, Poland, Tansman 
studied at the conservatories of Lodz and Warsaw. In 1919 he 
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submitted two works in competition for the Polish National 
Prize and won the first and second prizes. He settled in Paris 
in 1921 and appeared as pianist and conductor. His works of 
the 1920s retained Polish features such as Mazurka rhythms 
and Polish folk melodies. In the same years he was strongly 
influenced by the neo-classicism of Igor Stravinsky. From 1941 
to 1946 Tansman lived in the U.S., where he wrote music for 
films, until he returned to France in 1946. His music evinces a 
strong lyrical feeling and is moderately modern in style. Many 
of his works were inspired by his Jewish origin, among them 
Isaie le prophete (1950), an oratorio; Sabbatai Zévi, le faux 
messie (1958), an opera; and many others. He also wrote Igor 
Stravinsky, ouvrage... (1948, Igor Stravinsky, the Man and His 
Music, 1949). His honors included the Coolidge Medal (1941), 
election to the Académie Royale of Belgium (1977), and the 
Polish Medal of Cultural Merit (1983). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: NG’; MGG, 8.V.; J. Segiella, Child of For- 
tune: Alexander Tansman and His Life and Times, 1-2 (Pol., 1996). 
[Claude Abravanel / Yulia Kreinin (2™4 ed.)] 


TANTA, town in Lower *Egypt, situated between *Alexan- 
dria and *Cairo. A prosperous Jewish community, noted for 
its loyalty to Jewish tradition, existed in Tanta at least from 
the beginning of the 17‘ century and it is possible that the 
community was founded in earlier times and grew consider- 
ably during the second half of the 19" century. At one time, 
it was the third-largest Jewish community in Egypt, after 
Cairo and Alexandria. A document from the Muslim court 
of law in Tanta from 1871 deals with the case of the merchant 
Joseph Levi of Cairo, who purchased real estate in the vicin- 
ity of Tanta. In 1897 there were 883 Jews in Tanta and in 1917, 
1,183. Most of the Jews in Tanta were of North African origin. 
During the period of the community's prosperity, there were 
three synagogues, a Jewish school, and a women's charitable 
society. The Jewish population in the city grew because of its 
location on the railroad line connecting Alexandria and Cairo. 
The “Alliance Israélite Universelle founded a school in Tanta 
in 1903 and in 1905-6 232 students of both genders were en- 
rolled, some of whom were Muslims. This school remained 
after the Alliance Israélite Universelle had left Egypt in 1922. 
After World War 1, the number of Jews decreased when many 
of them left for Cairo and Alexandria and others went to Erez 
Israel. Only the poor remained and they too eventually died 
or departed. In 1912 the Jews of the town contributed to the 
Kuppat Pidyon Shevuiim of Jerusalem for the young Jews 
who joined the Ottoman army. The rabbi of Tanta at the end 
of the 19" century and the beginning of the 20" was David 
Nahmias, who submitted a number of halakhic questions to R. 
Raphael Aaron ben Simeon. He received one answer in 1900 
about an ice factory which had been opened. In 1901 the rab- 
bis of Cairo traveled to Tanta to publish there the new kiddu- 
shin regulation. Emile *Suarez was the president of the Tanta 
community in 1938. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.M. Landau, Jews in Nineteenth-Cen- 
tury Egypt (1969), index; S. DellaPergola, in: J.M. Landau (ed.), To- 
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TANUJI, JOSEPH BEN SHALOM HA-KOHEN 


ledot ha-Yehudim be-Mizraim ba-Tekufah ha-Otmanit (1517-1914) 
(1988), 41-42; Z. Zohar, in: ibid., M. Winter, in: ibid., 408. G. Pozailov, 
Hakhmeihen shel Arba‘ Arei ha-Kodesh, 2 (2001), 601. 


[Eliyahu Ashtor / Leah Bornstein-Makovetsky (24 ed.)] 


TANUJI, family in Tunis. Ishmael Ha-Kohen *Tanuji, was a 
rabbi in Tunis. Joseph *Tanuji wrote Benei Yosef (1793) for his 
nephew JUSTO COHEN, the leader of the Tunisian community 
in Leghorn. His son SHALOM was a rabbi and a commentator 
on the Talmud. josHUA COHEN (mid-late 18* century) was 
caid, official tax collector, and leader of the Jewish community 
in Tunis. H.J.D. *Azulai who stayed in Tanuji’s home, located 
outside the ghetto, during his visit in Tunis, drew a vivid pic- 
ture of both Joshua and his son Moss, describing the great 
wealth and hospitality of the Tanujis and their respect for 
learning. A Talmud class met in their home every Sabbath in 
which rabbis and dignitaries participated. Joshua Tanuji or- 
dered and financed the shipping of a Hebrew printing press 
from Leghorn to Tunisia. The Tanujis led the struggle against 
the Leghorn community in Tunis and opposed the study of 
Kabbalah. Joshua Tanuji even had R. Solomon Uzan impris- 
oned in a dispute over taxes. JUDAH COHEN (d.c. 1835), rabbi 
in Tunis, was known for his piety. 

He wrote ten works, mainly commentaries on tractates 
of the Talmud; his major compositions were Erez Yehudah 
(Leghorn, 1797) and Admat Yehudah, the latter published with 
David *Najar’s Zemah David (Leghorn, 1828). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Cazés, Notes bibliographiques sur la litté- 
rature juive-tunisienne (1893), 117-36; Hirschberg, Afrikah, 2 (1965), 
135-7 155-7. 


TANUJI, ISHMAEL HA-KOHEN (16* century), Tuni- 
sian rabbi and author. Ishmael was apparently the first rab- 
binic scholar and author in *Tunis. As a result of the difficult 
political situation prevailing there, he left Tunis and went to 
*Egypt. From his approbations to the works of others it would 
appear that he was chief rabbi of Egypt (cf. Responsa Elijah 
b. Hayyim, pt. 2, no. 55). H.J.D. *Azulai states that there was 
a synagogue in Egypt in his time where Ishmael used to pray 
which was called after his name. He completed his well-known 
book, Sefer ha-Zikkaron (Ferrara, 1555) in 1543. It is a collec- 
tion of rulings and laws selected from the early halakhic au- 
thorities and arranged in the order of the talmudic tractates. 
While he was engaged in the writing of this work, the rulings 
of *Jacob b. Asher, author of the Turim, came to his notice, 
and realizing that they followed the same pattern as his work 
he quoted them frequently. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, 1 (1852), 56a; D. Cazés, Notes biblio- 
graphiques sur la littérature juive-tunisienne (1893), 117-20; Hirsch- 
berg, Afrikah, 2 (1965), 155. 


TANUJI, JOSEPH BEN SHALOM HA-KOHEN (early 
18" century), Tunisian rabbi. Both he and his father bore the 
title of caid. Tanuji studied under Abraham Tayyib. He was 
the author of Benei Yosef, which was published 70 years later 
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(Leghorn, 1793) at the expense of a member of his family, the 
caid Judah Tanuji. 

It consists of a brief commentary on parts of the trac- 
tates Bava Kamma, Bava Mezia, Avodah Zarah, and Me’ilah, 
together with notes on the Mishneh Torah of *Maimonides 
and on Elijah *Mizrahi. The editor appended (p. 35a—b) some 
notes by Abraham Tayyib on Maimonides and by Zemah Sar- 
fati on Sanhedrin. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Cazés, Notes bibliographiques sur la litté- 
rature juive-tunisienne (1893), 121-8. 


TANZHAUS (“dance hall”; Heb. bet hatunnot or bet nissw’im, 
“wedding hall”), a communal institution mainly in Germany. 
It served as a place for wedding festivities. The sexes never 
mixed in dances, except for a modest ritual of dancing with 
a bride. During the 15» and 16" centuries, debates on mixed 
dancing took place in different communities and at times even 
contributed to a split between the community and its leaders. 
Dancing was a favorite entertainment, and although the Tan- 
zhaus was designated only for weddings, many towns used it 
as a public dance hall and held celebrations there from time 
to time. Most Jewish quarters in Germany and France had a 
bet hatunnot. (See also *Dance.) 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages 
(1920), 75, 380; H.H. Ben-Sasson, in: Zion, 27 (1962), 189-94. 
[Natan Efrati] 


TAPPUAH (Heb. 9155, 15m) 

(1) a city of the tribe of Judah, located in the district of 
the northern Shephelah with Zanoah and Enam (Josh. 15:34). 
The Tappuah listed with the sons of Hebron (1 Chron. 2:43) is 
perhaps identical with the Beth-Tappuah of Joshua 15:53. Its 
assumed identification with post-biblical Bethletepha (pres- 
ent-day Beit (Bayt) Nattif) is doubtful. 

(2) A city in Ephraim, the territory of which was in 
Manasseh. It was situated south of Shechem near the brook 
of Kanah (Josh. 16:8; 17:7, as En-Tappuah; 17:8). Although the 
king of Tappuah is listed among the kings defeated by Joshua 
(Josh. 12:17), and his territory fell to Manasseh, the stronger 
Ephraim was needed to capture the city itself. The suggested 
identification with the Tappuah fortified by Bacchides (1 Macc. 
9:50) is based on a misreading (see *Tekoa). The accepted 
identification is with Sheikh Abu Zarad near a spring called 
‘Ayn al-Tuffth in the vicinity of the village of Yastf (the Yas- 
hub of Lxx and perhaps of the Samaria Ostraca). Late Bronze 
and Iron Age pottery has been found on the site. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: EM. Abel, in: RB, 45 (1936), 103 ff. 

[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


TARAGAN, BEN-ZION (1870-1953), writer, teacher, and 
journalist in Erez Israel and *Egypt. Born in Jerusalem, he 
received a traditional education at the Bet-Midrash Doresh 
Zion and yeshivot, learned printing, and began to work in the 
printing press of E. *Ben-Yehuda. When the latter was impris- 
oned, Taragan became manager of the press, and, after Ben- Ye- 
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huda was freed, helped him in preparing his dictionary. Tara- 
gan also contributed to Ben-Yehuda’s periodical Hashkafah. 
In 1906 he left for *Alexandria, where he worked as secretary 
of the rabbinate and as a teacher of Hebrew in the first school 
to use the teaching method of Ivrit be-Ivrit (Hebrew in He- 
brew) in Egypt. Taragan took an active part in Jewish com- 
munal life, especially among the youth of Alexandria. He also 
served as a reporter-correspondent for Hebrew periodicals in 
the Diaspora. Taragan published textbooks on teaching He- 
brew. However, more important are his histories of the Alex- 
andria community - Les communautes israélites dAlexandrie; 
apercu historique depuis les temps des Ptolémées jusqua nos 
jours (1932) and Korot ha-Kehillah ha-Yehudit be-Alexandria, 
1906-1946 (1947) - as an eyewitness record of contemporary 
trends and developments there. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.M. Landau, Jews in Nineteenth-Century 


Egypt (1969), 14-15. 
[Haim Zw Hirschberg] 


TARANTO, city in Apulia, S. Italy. A series of tombstone 
inscriptions in Hebrew, Latin, and Greek from the third cen- 
tury until the 12" testify to the existence of a Jewish colony 
in Taranto. The chronicle of *Josippon (tenth century) states 
that Titus settled Jewish prisoners from Palestine in Taranto. 
During the Middle Ages Taranto became one of the most im- 
portant Jewish centers of southern Italy, although the city suf- 
fered from Arab raids in 839 and 925, when Shabbetai *Don- 
nolo was ransomed there. *Benjamin of Tudela, who passed 
through Taranto c. 1159, found approximately 300 Jewish 
families whose economic condition was good. During the 
anti-Jewish persecutions of 1290-94, 172 families of Taranto 
Jews converted to Christianity. In 1411 the people attacked the 
Jews, sacked their houses, and killed the town captain when 
he came to their rescue. In 1463 King Ferrante 1 approved the 
city’s demands, among them a request that the Jews should 
live separately from the Christians, and that the New Chris- 
tians be allowed to postpone the payment of their debts and 
not be persecuted by the Inquisition. In 1464 the king, re- 
sponding to the city’s demand, ordered that the Jews wear a 
distinctive sign, as they did in Lecce. But in 1465 the king ap- 
proved the Jews’ request to renew their privileges, promised 
to refrain from inquisitorial procedures, pardoned past trans- 
gressions, and forbade the painting of the images of saints 
in the Jewish quarter; the king also promised not to permit 
New Christians to exercise authority over Jews. In 1474 in re- 
sponse to the city’s requests the king imposed restrictions on 
the Jews’ usury. Several copyists operated in Taranto, among 
them the physician Samuel ben David Samuel Ibn Shoham il 
Medico, Burla of Corfu, Menahem ben Joseph Vivante, Isaac 
Cohen ben Nathan. The latter copied the Be’ur Sitrei Torah of 
Nahmanides. Among the privileges granted the city council 
of Martina in 1495, King Frederick of Aragon forbade New 
Christians to press charges against those who robbed them 
(probably during the riots of 1494-1495 during the French in- 
vasion of the Kingdom of Naples) and prohibited their coming 
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to live in that city. In 1510-11 Taranto’s Jews and New Chris- 
tians were expelled together with those of the entire kingdom 
of *Naples. A small number returned in 1520, but in 1540 they 
were expelled again. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Milano, Italia, index; Vacca, in: Rinascenza 
Salentina, 4 (1936), 221-9; Antonucci, ibid., 3 (1935), 103-5; N. Fero- 
relli, Ebrei nell’Italia meridionale... (1915), passim; Adler, in: JQR, 14 
(1901/02), 111-5; Frey, Corpus, nos. 620-31. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
D. Abulafia, “Il mezzogiorno peninsulare dai bizantini allespulsione,” 
in: Storia d'Italia. Annali 11, Gli ebrei in Italia. Dallalto Medioevo alleta 
dei ghetti, ed. Corrao Vivanti (1996), 5-44; C. Sirat and M. Beit Arié, 
Manuscrits médiévaux en caractéres hébraiques portant des indications 
de date jusqua 1540 (1972-1986), 1; C. Colafemmina, “Copisti ebrei a 
Taranto in xv, in: Cenacolo, 19 (1995), 53-62; C. Colafemmina, Gli 
ebrei a Taranto (2005). 

[Arial Toaff / Nadia Zeldes (24 ed.)] 


TARASCON, town in S. France, south of Avignon. The ear- 
liest evidence of Jews in Tarascon is a fragment of a Hebrew 
inscription dating from 1193, probably from a tombstone, en- 
cased in the St. Gabriel Tower. The oldest written document 
concerning the Jews of Tarascon dates from 1283, but the com- 
munity essentially gained in importance with the influx of 
Jews expelled from the kingdom of France. The Jews enjoyed 
complete commercial freedom and were authorized to pos- 
sess real estate and hold the public office of toll gatherer, bro- 
ker, or seller at auctions. A relatively large number of Jewish 
physicians lived there; at least four at the beginning of the 14" 
century, and at least six at the beginning of the 15 century. 
The Jews made up almost 10% of the total population, with 
about 100 families at the close of the 14» century and possi- 
bly more than 150 families in 1487. The present-day Rue des 
Juifs commemorates the old Jewish quarter - the carriére or 
Carrieyra dels Jusieus or Juzataria - which from 1378 became 
the compulsory quarter for the Jews. The community owned 
a synagogue, a slaughterhouse, and a cemetery. 

The charter (or coutumes) of Tarascon of 1345 which was 
ratified by Queen Jeanne already points to a deterioration 
in the condition of the Jews; although it prescribes that the 
Jews would only pay for the local taxes, it was, on the other 
hand, forbidden to them to sell meat slaughtered according 
to the Jewish law on the general market (compared here to 
the meat of animals which had died of disease, or to contami- 
nated meat!) or to slaughter animals for Christians; lastly, they 
were not allowed to work on Sundays and on Christian fes- 
tivals. When accused of having propagated the *Black Death 
(1348-49), the Jews of Tarascon were the victims of bloody 
persecutions. From 1382 they were no longer authorized to 
possess land and vineyards, and from the second half of the 
15" century they were excluded from public office. 

As a result of the vigorous protective measures taken by 
the municipal council, the Jews of Tarascon were spared the 
anti-Jewish persecutions which broke out in several towns 
of *Provence from 1484. However, after the example of other 
towns of Provence, the inhabitants of Tarascon accused the 
Jews in 1496 not only of being the enemies of the Chris- 
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tian faith but also of having committed usury and robbery. 
Charles vii, king of France - who had acquired Provence a 
short while before - reacted with an expulsion order which 
came into force on July 15. Almost all the Jews of Tarascon 
took refuge in *Comtat Venaissin. Only a few converted so as 
to remain in Tarascon. Scholars of great renown had stayed 
in Tarascon for periods of various length, including Joseph b. 
Abba Mari *Kaspi (1297-1340), the philosopher, exegete, and 
author of Sefer ha-Sod and Adnei Kesef. During the 18 cen- 
tury Jews who had chosen to settle in Tarascon were expelled 
by the Parliament of Provence of December 11, 1775. By 1970 
there was no Jewish community in Tarascon. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 248-50; S. Kahn, in: REJ, 39 
(1899), 95-112, 261-98; D. Siderski, ibid., 99 (1935), 123-6; B. Blumen- 
kranz, in: Bulletin philologique et historique ... congrés 90 (1965, pub. 
1968), 622; A. Drouard, in: Archives Juives, 4 (1967/68), 15-18; Z. Sza- 
jkowski, Franco-Judaica (1962), no. 339. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


TARAZONA, city in Saragossa province, N.E. Spain. Its Jew- 
ish community was one of the most important in the king- 
dom of Aragon. The proximity of the town to the border of 
the kingdoms of Castile and Navarre offered its inhabitants 
extensive commercial opportunities, and the community had 
lengthy periods of prosperity and expansion. There were two 
Jewish quarters: an old and a new, each having a synagogue 
and located near one another; the new was really an extension 
of the old among houses of Christians. The old quarter was sit- 
uated between the Conde and Rua Alta Streets up to the Iron 
Gate; a street there is still known as the “Street of the Jews.” 
The new one began to form in 1371 between the Aires Street, 
the town square, and the Rebate Square (at present known as 
de la Merced). The Jewish cemetery was in its vicinity. 

The Jewish settlement in Tarazona was an ancient one; 
in 1123 Alfonso 1 granted the bishop of Tarazona a tithe from 
the taxes of the Jews of his bishopric. However, it began to 
increase in importance in the 13 century, and members of 
the *Portella family were active there during that period; Don 
Musa de Portella acted as the bailiff of the town during the 
reign of James 1 until being appointed bailiff of the kingdom; 
after him, Ishmael de Portella acted as the executor of the in- 
fante Pedro, son of Alfonso 111. Baer states that this family was 
capable of financing the taxes and budget of the whole com- 
munity (see bibliography). 

Pedro 111 took a special interest in the organization of the 
community and in 1285 ratified a communal regulation which 
established procedure for the payment of taxes on real estate 
and movable property, as well as stipulating persons exempted 
from such payments, the declaration of the assessed serving 
as the basis for taxation. 

After the *disputation which he conducted in Pamplona 
with Cardinal Pedro de Luna (1375), R. Shem Tov b. Isaac 
Shaprut settled in Tarazona, where he probably wrote Even 
Bohan during the early 1380s and served as physician. How- 
ever, he became involved in a controversy, of which the details 
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are unknown. A number of Jews in Tarazona engaged in mon- 
eylending and provided loans for the municipal council and to 
the inhabitants of nearby towns in Navarre and Castile. 


After the Persecutions of 1391 

The community of Tarazona was unaffected by the persecu- 
tions of the Jews in Spain in 1391, through the energetic pro- 
tection given by the crown. The wave of conversions among 
the Jews in Spain in this period also affected this commu- 
nity, and after the disputation of *Tortosa (1413-14) many of 
its members abandoned the Jewish faith, including some of 
the most prominent local Jews. There were other members of 
these families, however, who remained loyal to Judaism and 
continued to take important roles in the community admin- 
istration. 

The community had apparently regained its strength by 
the 1430s. Jews built houses there, the building contractors 
being apostate Jews and Moors. To assist the community fur- 
ther, in 1457 Alfonso v granted its request for alleviations and 
exempted it from payment of taxes and other levies. Alfonso’s 
favorable attitude was guided by his desire to rehabilitate the 
communities in the kingdom as a whole (as in Saragossa, Jaca, 
Teruel, etc.). John 11 also adopted this policy with regard to 
the Jews of Tarazona. However, like the rest of the Jews in the 
kingdom, Tarazona Jewry suffered from the internal policy of 
Ferdinand v. In 1484 Ferdinand ordered the Jews of the town 
to testify before the *Inquisition if they knew of any *Conver- 
sos who observed the Jewish precepts. In 1491 several mem- 
bers of the Santa Fé (Asniel) family were burned at the stake; 
others were sentenced in 1497 and 1499. 

When the Jews were expelled from Spain in 1492, those 
of Tarazona probably left for nearby Navarre. The collection 
of their outstanding debts was entrusted to Luis de Alkala and 
Fernando Nufiez Coronel (Abraham *Seneor). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, index; Baer, Urkunden, 1 (1929), 
index; J.M. Sanz Artibucilla, Historia de la Ciudad de Tarazona, 2 
vols. (1929-30); idem, in: Sefarad, 4 (1944), 73-98; 5 (1945), 337-663 
6 (1946), 374-6; 7 (1947), 63-925 9 (1949), 393-419; F. Cantera, ibid., 3 
(1943), 240f, L. Piles Ros, ibid., 10 (1950), 107ff.; F. Cantera, Sinagogas 
espajiolas (1955), 311-3; Suarez Fernandez, Documentos, 30, 486. 


[Haim Beinart] 


TARBIZ, Hebrew quarterly for Judaic studies; published since 
1930 by the Hebrew University, Jerusalem. Tarbiz’ founder and 
first editor was J.N. *Epstein (1930-52), who was assisted by 
E.Z. *Melamed, under whom articles in the general humani- 
ties were also accepted. Epstein’s successor was H. *Schirmann 
(1954-69), who edited the quarterly with the assistance of E.]. 
Goleh (Fleischer), J. Heinemann, and I. Yeivin. From 1970 the 
editorship was taken over by E.E. *Urbach, assisted by Goleh. 
Subsequent editors were J. Dan, M. Haran, and M.D. Herr 
(1982-86); M. Idel, D. Rosenthal, and J. Yahalom (1987-91); 
W.Z. Harvey, Y. Kaplan, and I.M. Ta-Shma (1992-96); M. Ben- 
Sasson, M. Kahana, and C. Turniansky (1997-2001). 

Several larger monographs appeared as supplementary 
volumes to Tarbiz, e.g., S. Assaf, Sefer ha-Shetarot le-Rav Hai 
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Gaon (1930); J.N. Epstein, Perush R. Yehudah b. Nathan li-Ke- 
tubbot (1933); and S. Lieberman, Talmudah shel Kisrin (1931). 


[Baruch Yaron] 


TARBUT (Heb. “culture”), Hebrew educational and cultural 
organization maintaining schools in most Eastern European 
countries between the two world wars. Especially active in 
Poland, it maintained there 183 elementary and nine second- 
ary schools, 72 kindergartens, four teachers’ seminaries, an 
agricultural school, and four evening schools (1934-35), and 
published periodicals, curricula, and textbooks. Instruction 
was given in Hebrew, and biblical and modern Hebrew lit- 
erature, and the education was Zionist oriented, promoting 
pioneer settlement in Erez Israel. Tarbut started activities in 
Russia, particularly after the February 1917 Revolution, but 
was soon proscribed, with all Hebrew activity, by the Soviet 
authorities. 


TARES (Heb. 0°33, zunim), the darnel — Lolium temulentum, 
weed which grows among grain, particularly wheat. The grains 
resemble those of wheat so that it is very difficult to separate 
them by sifting, and as a result they are sown together with 
the wheat and grow with it in the field. Darnel flour is poi- 
sonous and gives a bitter taste to bread in which it has been 
mixed. The tares do no harm to birds, especially to doves (TJ, 
Kil. 1:1, 26d). Nobody would consciously sow tares in his field. 
Hence the parable in the New Testament about the peasant 
“who sowed good seed in his fields... and his enemy came 
and sowed tares in the midst of the wheat” (Matt. 13:24-30). 
According to the halakhah wheat and tares do not constitute 
*kilayim with one another (Kil. 1:1). The Jerusalem Talmud 
(ibid.) quotes a view that tares are called zunim because as a 
result of them the wheat mezannot (“commit([s] adultery”), ie., 
it changes its characteristics and is turned into tares. This view 
had already been propounded by Galen (De Alimentis, 1:27), 
but Basilius argued with him: “Tares and other wild weeds 
are not formed by cultivated species changing into wild spe- 
cies” (Hexameron 5:5a). It has been demonstrated that by a 
thorough separation of the darnel seeds from the wheat seeds 
tares do not grow. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 1 (1928), 723-9; B. Cizik, Ozar 
ha-Zemahim (1952), 802-3; J. Feliks, Kilei Zera’im ve-Harkavah (1967), 


22-23. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


TARFON, tanna in the generation after the destruction of the 
Temple in 70 c.£.; one of the leading scholars of *Jabneh. Tar- 
fon was a priest. The Temple was still standing in his youth, 
and he recounts what he saw there (TJ, Yoma 1:1; 3:7; et al.). He 
may have studied under *Johanan b. Zakkai, but in any case it 
is certain that he already occupied an honored place among 
the scholars of the second generation of tannaim (Yad. 4:3), 
and his greatness is expressed in the designations given him: 
“the father of all Israel” and “the teacher of all Israel.” On sev- 
eral occasions he appears as chief spokesman among the con- 
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hormones. Axelrod specialized in the field of biochemical 
mechanisms, drug and hormone actions, and glandular re- 
search. His achievement was based on Euler’s discovery of 
noradrenaline (norepinephrine), a chemical substance that 
transmits nerve impulses. Axelrod identified the mechanisms 
that regulate the formation of noradrenaline in nerve cells 
as well as the mechanisms in its inactivation. He discovered 
the enzyme that neutralizes noradrenaline by an enzyme, 
and named it catechol-o-methyl transferase. The enzyme 
was shown to be useful in dealing with the effects of certain 
psychotropic drugs and in research on hypertension and 
schizophrenia. Axelrod’s work enabled researchers during 
the 1970s to develop a new class of antidepressant medica- 
tion such as Prozac. Over the next 30 years, until his retire- 
ment in 1984, he worked on many research projects in phar- 
macology. He shared the 1970 Nobel Prize for physiology and 
medicine with the British biophysicist Sir Bernard *Katz and 
the Swedish physiologist Ulf von Euler. Axelrod remained 
an active scientist and researcher and distinguished lecturer 
throughout the 1970s. He was the recipient of many awards 
and a member of many editorials boards and committees of 
scientific journals. In 1984 he formally retired from NIMH 
and was named Scientist Emeritus of the National Institute 


of Health in 1996. 
[Gali Rotstein (24 ed.)] 


AXELROD, LUBOV (Esther; pseudonym Otodox; 1868- 
1946), Russian revolutionary and philosopher. Axelrod was 
born in Dunilovichi (Lithuania). From the age of 16 she was a 
member of the Narodnaya Volya revolutionary organization, 
propagating its ideas in workers’ circles and traveling around 
the country with illegal literature. In 1887 she was compelled 
to leave for France and later settled in Switzerland. In 1892 she 
turned to Marxism, joined the Osvozhdzenie Truda (Freedom 
for Labor) group, and became the closest adviser of its leader, 
P. Plekhanov. In 1900 she received her Ph.D. from Bern Uni- 
versity and her thesis on Tolstoy was published in German in 
Stuttgart in 1902. She was one of the major contributors to the 
newspapers Iskra and Zaria. In 1906 she returned to Russia, 
and became the leading authority on Marxist philosophy (af- 
ter Plekhanov). In the same year she published an anthology 
on the subject, criticizing Berdyaev, Struve, Kant, and others. 
In social-democrat circles, she earned a reputation as the de- 
fender of the “pure” Marxist philosophy. Probably because of 
this, she did not have to pay the price of being a member of 
the Central Committee of the Menshevik Party after the Bol- 
shevik October Revolution of 1917, even after she sharply criti- 
cized Lenin’s Materialism and Empirio-Criticism. In the 1920s 
she lectured in various academic institutes. She published sev- 
eral books, but in the beginning of the 1930s she was included 
in the “makhanisty” group of philosophers, and banned from 
teaching, publishing, etc., and forgotten. When she had left 
Russia in 1887 she cut off all her ties with her rabbinical fam- 
ily and with Jewish life. 

[Shmuel Spektor (274 ed.)] 
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AXELROD, MEYER (1902-1970), Russian painter, graphic 
artist, and stage designer. Axelrod was born in Molodechno, 
Vilna province, Belorussia. As a child, he received a traditional 
Jewish education. During World War 1, the family lived in 
Tambov, where he attended N. Perelmar’s private art studio. 
In 1918-19 he lived in Minsk, where he finished a technical 
school and made advertisement boards for Minsk movie the- 
aters. He was drafted and served in the army in 1919-20. Serv- 
ing in Smolensk, he attended the local Proletkult (“Proletarian 
Culture”) Art Studio and occasionally visited Vitebsk, where 
he took painting classes with Y. Pan. In 1921, he displayed his 
works at the First All-Belorussia Exhibition in Minsk. From 
his earliest works and throughout his life, Axelrod was keenly 
interested in Jewish themes, depicting scenes and characters 
from the Belorussian shtetl as well as capturing the trauma of 
pogroms. In 1921-27, Axelrod studied at the Faculty of Graph- 
ics at the High Arts and Technical Workshops (vHUTEMAS) in 
Moscow. He was a member of the “4 Arts” group and partici- 
pated in its exhibits. In the 1920s and 1930s, he regularly exhib- 
ited in Moscow and Minsk and worked for various publishers, 
mainly designing books written in Yiddish or translated from 
Yiddish into Russian. In the early 1930s, Axelrod paid several 
visits to Jewish kolkhozes in the Crimea and executed a series 
of paintings portraying the life of Jewish agriculturists. From 
1932, he worked for theaters, mostly Jewish, in Moscow, Belo- 
russia, and the Ukraine, designing sets for several productions. 
In 1941-43, he lived in Alma-Ata, where he had a one-man 
show in 1942. In the 1940s, Axelrod continued to work as a set 
designer for Jewish theaters and designed editions of Yiddish 
literary classics. In the 1960s, he created a series of paintings 
called “Memories of the Old Minsk” and “The Ghetto.” In 1968, 
he had a one-man exhibition in Rostov-on-Don. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Fiodorov, Meer Akselrod (Rus., 1982); E. 


Akselrod, Meer Akselrod (Rus., 1993). 
[Hillel Kazovsky (2"4 ed.)] 


AXELROD, PAVEL BORISOVICH (1850-1928), Russian 
revolutionary, one of the founders of the Russian Social Dem- 
ocratic party. He was born in a small village in the province 
of Chernigov and spent his childhood in great poverty. While 
still at school, he published his first article on the condition 
of the Jewish poorer classes. He started his revolutionary ac- 
tivity in 1872 among Jewish students in Kiev where, attracted 
by anarchist ideas, he was anxious to work among Russian 
peasants and workers. In 1874, during a period of severe czar- 
ist repression, he escaped abroad and lived for a while in Ber- 
lin, where he studied the German socialist movement. He 
later settled in Geneva and married Nadezhda, daughter of 
the socialist Hebrew poet Isaac *Kaminer. Living at starva- 
tion level, Axelrod continued his revolutionary activity both 
in Russia and abroad. He maintained close contact with the 
“Land and Liberty” movement (Zemlya i Volya), editing its 
organ of that name, but left because of his opposition to the 
use of terror advocated by most of its members. Together with 
George Plekhanov, he founded the “Chorny peredel” group, 
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temporary scholars (Yoma 76a; et al.). His place of residence 
was *Lydda, where he taught and judged monetary cases (BM 
4:3; Taan. 3:9; et al.). Tarfon’s main disputant was *Akiva and 
many halakhic discussions between them are recorded. He 
is also mentioned among the scholars who were with Akiva 
in Bene-Berak on the night of Passover “and spoke about the 
Exodus from Egypt the whole of that night” (according to 
the Passover Haggadah, cf. Tosef. Pes. 10:12). Akiva esteemed 
Tarfon as “a publicly recognized expert” (Sanh. 33a), and was 
most particular about his dignity, calling him ha-zaken (“the 
elder”; Sif. Num. 148; Men. 68b). This esteem was mutual, and 
Tarfon addressed Akiva as “my teacher and master” (Kal.) and 
said to him: “anyone who is separated from you is as if he is 
separated from life” (Sifra, Nedavah 4:5; et al.). On the other 
hand there is a difference of opinion in the Talmud (Ket. 84b) 
as to whether Tarfon was the teacher or the colleague of Akiva. 
Among Tarfon’s pupils were Judah b. Ilai who transmitted 
dicta in his name, Yose ha-Gelili, Eleazar of Modi’in, and Ish- 
mael; Simeon b. Yohai quoted his sayings (TJ, Meg. 1:6). 
Much is told of Tarfon’s humane character. Possessed of 
considerable means (Ned. 62a), he betrothed 300 women dur- 
ing a year of drought in order that they should be able, as the 
wives of a priest, to eat *terumah (Tosef., Ket. 5:1). It is also 
related that on one occasion, when he went to eat figs on his 
own property, the watchmen, failing to recognize him, struck 
him. When they discovered his identity and asked forgiveness 
he replied: “As each stick came down on me I pardoned you 
for each successive blow” (TJ, Shev. 4:2). On one occasion he 
saved himself from assault by revealing his identity, and as a 
result was distressed all his life and used to say, “Woe is me 
that I made use of the crown of the Torah.” He distinguished 
himself in the exemplary manner in which he honored his 
mother (TJ, Kid. 1:7, see also Kid. 31b) and his care to avoid 
transgression (Kid. 81b). In several matters he acted strictly 
in accordance with Bet Shammai, for which he was punished 
(Ber. 1:3; et al.). Tarfon was distinguished by his great eru- 
dition: “When a scholar came to him and said, “Teach me’ 
he would cite Scripture, Mishnah, Midrash, halakhot and 
aggadot; when he left he was full of blessing and goodness” 
(ARN’, 18, 67). He was methodical in his learning and once 
remarked to Akiva: “How long will you rake words together 
and use them against us, Akiva? I cannot bear it” (Sif. Num. 
75; cf. his statement to Eleazar of Modiin, Yoma 76a), but 
when he was convinced, he praised him greatly (ibid.). In his 
teaching he used the method of instructive dialogue; he put a 
question to his pupils who replied, “teach us, Sir” and Tarfon 
retorted: “You answer.’ Occasionally he began with “T shall 
ask” (Tosef., Ber. 4:16-17). A number of phrases were coined 
by Tarfon. When he wished to express his approval of a state- 
ment, he would exclaim, “kaftor va-ferah” (“knob and flower”; 
cf. Ex. 25:33); for disapproval, “my son shall not go down with 
thee” (Gen. 42:38); to express distress, “your ass has gone, Tar- 
fon”; for an oath he would say, “May I ruin my son.” His best 
known aggadic saying is: “The day is short, and the work is 
great, and the laborers are sluggish, and the reward is much, 
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and the Master is urgent. It is not your duty to complete the 
work, but neither are you free to desist from it” (Avot 2:15). 
He also stated: “God did not cause His divine presence to rest 
upon Israel until they had worked” (aRN’ u1, 45). On the ques- 
tion of whether study or observance is greater, he decided in 
favor of the latter (Kid. 4o0b). 

There is no information about his death, but according 
to one aggadah (Lam. R. 2:4), he was one of the *ten martyrs. 
The Tarfon to whom *Judah Nesiah brought the firstborn of 
an ass (Bek. 11a) was not the tanna but a later amora of that 
name, nor is he to be identified with the Jew Tryphon who ap- 
pears in the dialogue of the Church Father *Justin. For Tarfon’s 
descendants, see Bava Mezia 85a (with caution). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frankel, Mishnah (19232), 107-12; Hyman, 
Toledot, s.v.; A. Orenstein, in: Sinai, 39 (1956), 182-8; J.L. Maimon 
(ed.), Yihusei Tanna’im ve-Amora’im (1963), 482-5; J. Neusner, in: Ju- 


daica, 17 (1961), 141-67. 
[Zvi Kaplan] 


TARGUM. In its verb form the Hebrew root tirgem means 
both “to explain” and “to translate.” The nominal form means 
“translation” Although technically it can apply to translation 
into and from any language, the word is employed in rabbini- 
cal literature almost exclusively for Aramaic biblical text, both 
the Aramaic translation of the Bible’s Hebrew (cf. Meg. 3a) and 
the originally Aramaic portions, including individual words 
(e.g., Gen 31.47; cf. Shab. 115a; Yad. 4:5). The Targum, i.e., the 
Aramaic translation par excellence, is the Targum *Onkelos, 
which was regarded as so authoritative that worshipers were 
enjoined to read the weekly portion privately “twice in the 
original and once in the Targum” (Ber. 8a), a custom which 
is still maintained in orthodox circles. To such an extent was 
“targum” regarded as synonymous with Aramaic that the 
Kurdistani Jews, who speak Aramaic, refer to their language 
as “Targum.” 

For the language, see *Aramaic; for the Aramaic Bible 
translations, see *Bible, Translations. 


TARGUM SHENI (Heb. 73¥ 01375; lit. “Second Translation’), 
a collection of homilies in Aramaic on the Book of Esther 
(*Scroll of Esther). It is so extensive that despite its name it 
can hardly be regarded as a translation. Only about 75 of the 
verses have been translated literally, the remainder being an 
extensive midrashic paraphrase. The author makes free use 
of the aggadot, adapting them and embellishing them with 
his own additions. Hai Gaon writes: “Here in Babylon there 
are several Targums of Esther which differ from one another. 
One has many additions and Midrashim, and the other none” 
(L. Ginzberg (ed.), Ginzei Schechter (1929), 86). The former 
refers to the Targum Sheni, while the latter to the Targum 
Rishon. Rashi (to Deut. 3:4) and the Arukh of Asher b. Jehiel 
both quote it. 

Outstanding among the stories interwoven into the Tar- 
gum Sheni is the variegated description of Solomon's throne 
(1:2). Mention is made, in incorrect chronological order, of 
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Nebuchadnezzar, Alexander, Shishak, and Antiochus, all of 
whom wanted to sit upon this splendid throne but did not 
succeed and were punished. In the end Cyrus, king of Per- 
sia, “as a reward for occupying himself with the Temple suc- 
ceeded in occupying it.” This description is intended to call 
to mind the glorious past of the people of Israel, and there is 
substance for the view that its purpose was to provide a story 
for home reading on Purim, with the aim of strengthening 
Jewish national pride (G. Salzberger, Salomos Tempelbau und 
Thron (1912), 7of.). Some of these motifs are also found in the 
Koran (27:20-40), and it has been suggested that the author 
also made use of Arabic sources. 


Summary 

The following passages may be mentioned as examples of the 
homilies. Ahasuerus was one of ten kings who reigned or who 
were to reign over the world (cf. pdRE 11). There were four 
kings who reigned over the whole world: Solomon and Ahab 
of Israel, and Nebuchadnezzar and Ahasuerus among the gen- 
tiles (1:1). There are eulogies of Solomon: all kings feared him, 
and every type of demon was in his power. Solomon's throne 
is described: in front of it stood 12 golden lions and 12 golden 
eagles, and it had six steps of gold. On the first step crouched a 
golden ox together with a golden lion, on the second a golden 
wolf together with a golden sheep, and so on with each step. 
Above the throne stood a golden candelabrum, from one side 
of which protruded seven arms upon which were depicted the 
seven patriarchs - Adam, Noah, Shem, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
and Job - and the other side depicted seven pious men - Ke- 
hat, Amram, Moses, Aaron, Eldad, Medad, and Hur (1:2). 
The Targum Sheni contains the most detailed description of 
the Queen of Sheba found in aggadic literature (cf. W. Herz, 
Gesammelte Abhandlungen, pp. 413-55), and also has aggadot 
on the destruction of the Temple. 

Ahasuerus demanded that Vashti appear naked wearing 
only her crown. Vashti refused to comply as she was a king’s 
daughter and moreover her consent would endanger his life 
because the other kings would kill him (1:11-12). Ahasuerus re- 
gretted killing Vashti and ordered those who had counseled it 
to be executed (2:1). The genealogy of Mordecai is given (2:5). 
Mordecai concealed Esther from the king’s officials, and when 
this became known to the king, he issued an order that who- 
ever hid Esther was to be put to death (2:8). The reason the 
virgins were assembled a second time was that the ministers 
advised the king that if he wanted to know Esther’s birthplace 
he must make her jealous through other women (2:19). Ha- 
man’s descent is from Eliphaz, the firstborn of Esau (3:1). The 
accusations made by Haman against the Jews are quoted at 
great length (3:8). They include interesting details of the man- 
ner in which the Jews celebrate the Sabbath and festivals: e.g., 
on Shavuot, Jews ascend to the roofs of their synagogues and 
throw down apples, and when these are picked up, they say: 
“Just as these are gathered so may our children be gathered 
from among the gentiles”; on Sukkot they “go into gardens 
and orchards ... ruthlessly tear the branches, rejoice, make a 
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circuit crying ‘Save, O Lord’ [hoshanah] and dance like goats.” 
The work says that on the Sabbath and festivals the Jews read 
their books and translated their prophets, which proves that 
at the time the Targum Sheni was compiled it was customary 
to read the Targum of the prophets. 

In 4:1 Ahasuerus tells the people that Haman offered him 
600,000 shekels for the sixty myriads who left Egypt, and that 
he accepted this in agreement to slay the Jews. In 4:13 Morde- 
cai’s call to Esther to entreat God’s mercy gives a large num- 
ber of examples from Jewish history that God is stronger than 
Israel’s oppressors. In 5:1 Esther’s prayer is given, and in 5:14 it 
is told how Zeresh proposed that Mordecai should be hanged, 
because Abraham was saved from fire, Isaac from the sword, 
Moses and the Israelites from water, and Daniel from the li- 
ons. In 6:1 the cry of the Israelites reached Heaven, and even 
the angels were alarmed, saying that the end of the world had 
come. The attribute of mercy intervened with God on Isra- 
el’s behalf, whereupon God yielded and immediately sent the 
angels appointed over confusion and panic to alarm Ahasu- 
erus in a dream. In 6:9 it is related that when the king heard 
Haman's proposal of what should be done to the man faith- 
ful to the king, the suspicion arose in his mind that Haman 
wanted to take his life. In 6:11 there is a long dialogue between 
Haman and Mordecai. Haman admits to Mordecai that “your 
sackcloth and ashes have been more powerful than the 10,000 
talents of silver I promised to bring to the king’s treasury.” 
When Mordecai mounted the horse, 12,000 chosen youths, 
each holding a cup and goblet of gold in their hands, called by 
order of the king: “Thus shall be done to the man...” In 6:13 
Haman is told by the wise men and by Zeresh that Mordecai 
is a descendant of Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah, and that 
just as their calumniators were destroyed, so would Haman be. 
In 7:10 the trees meet in council, and all refuse to have Haman 
hanging from them, but finally the cedar agrees. 

The author of the Targum Sheni knew the Targum of On- 
kelos, the Targum of Jonathan to the prophets, and the aggadot 
of the Talmud and the Midrash, which he quotes. Targum 
Sheni has a number of points in common with the Midrash 
Panim Aherim, version 2 (Buber’s ed. 1886), and with the Mi- 
drash Abba Guryon (ibid.). The author of the Targum Sheni 
was fond of long speeches and also integrated into the Targum 
extensive prayers with biblical verses and with examples from 
the past. A poetic tone is also noticeable in his words (cf. 3:2; 
4:1, 173 5:1; 6:11; 7:93 8:18), and the work's poetic character is 
also testified to by the alphabetic acrostic (1:2; 5:1, 7, 10). The 
language of the Targum is close to Western Aramaic, and con- 
tains many Greek words. D. Heller distinguished in it several 
narrative motifs (see MGwJ, 70 (1926), 485). 


Date 

The date of the work cannot be determined exactly. The view 
of S. Gelbhaus (see bibl.) that it belongs to the amoraic period, 
in the fourth century, is disproved by the fact that it contains 
later material. P. Cassel (see bibl.) dates it in the sixth century 
and explains its mention of Edom to be the rule of Justinian 
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(527-565). However, this view of Edom can also apply to other 
periods. A basis for dating was also found among the accusa- 
tions made by Haman: “They come to the synagogue ... and 
curse our king and our ministers.” This statement is regarded 
as an allusion to the suspicion that Jews combine a curse with 
the prayer said in the synagogue for the welfare of the king- 
dom. Since this prayer is thought to have been composed in 
the eighth century it is conjectured that the Targum Sheni 
postdates that century. L. Munk (see bibl.) puts its date still 
later, in the 11 century, but he gives no proof. It seems that 
the most acceptable view is that which places its composi- 
tion at the end of the seventh or the beginning of the eighth 
century, a view that is strengthened by its relationship to the 
Pirkei de-R. Eliezer. Regarding its relationship to the Targum 
Rishon, there are features common to both Targums, but there 
are also many differences, and there are many aggadot in the 
Targum Rishon not included in the Targum Sheni. The view of 
P. Churgin (see bibl.) may be accepted that they are two inde- 
pendent compositions. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: TEXT PUBLICATIONS: L. Munk (1876); 
P. Cassel (1885); M. David (1898); Patshegen ha-Ketav (with Heb. 
transl.) (1837). ABOUT THE BOOK: Aaron b. Mordecai, Mezah Aha- 
ron (1815); A. Posner, Das Targum Rischon zum Buche Ester (1846); 
J. Reiss. in: MGwyj, 25 (1876), 400ff.; 30 (1881), 473ff.; S. Gelbhaus, 
Das Targum Scheni zum Buche Esther (1893); B. Edelstein, Az Esz- 
ter Midrdsok (1900); G. Salzberger, Salomos Tempelbau und Thron 
(1912), 70ff.; E. Cohn, in: Maybaum-Festschrift (1914), 173-8; A. Sul- 
zbach, Targum Scheni zum Buch Esther (Ger. tr.) (1920); B. Heller, 
in: MGWJ, 70 (1926), 485-7 (recension of the preceding work by A. 
Sulzbach); Ginzberg, Legends, 6 (1928), 45off.; P. Churgin, Targum 


Ketuvim (1945), 214-35. [Yehuda Komlosh] 
ehuda Komlos 


TARGU-MURES (Rum. Tirgu-Mures; Ger. Neumarkt; 
Hung. Marosvasarhely), town in Transylvania, central Ro- 
mania; until the end of World War 1 and between 1940 and 
1945 within Hungary. As Jewish residence in Targu-Mures 
was prohibited from 1650, Jews at first established themselves 
in the neighboring villages of Naznanfalva (Nasna) and Ma- 
rosszentkiraly. Beginning in the 16 century, and more so in 
the 17'», Jews from the Ottoman Empire (Sephardim) arrived 
in large numbers. In 1836 Jews began to settle in the town it- 
self, most of them coming from these villages. There were 23 
Jews living in Targu-Mures in 1837, and 36 in 1841. During the 
period of the 1848-49 revolution, their number increased to 
169. An organized community was founded in 1851. After the 
legal emancipation of the Austro-Hungarian Jews the majority 
of Targu-Mures Jews used Hungarian as their everyday means 
of communication, making a marked contribution to Hun- 
garian culture. Between 1869 and 1879 there was a *Neologist 
community. An *Orthodox community was established in 
1871. The original community decided to remain *status quo 
ante. The Great Synagogue, later taken over by the Orthodox 
congregation, was erected in 1873. Another large and magnifi- 
cent synagogue was opened in 1899. A school maintained by 
the community was open between 1880 and 1940. There was 
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also a yeshivah maintained by the Orthodox community. The 
Jewish population numbered 802 (6.1% of the total) in 1869; 
1,036 (7.1%) in 1890; 2,755 (10.8%) in 1910; 3,246 (10.7%) in 1920; 
and 5,193 (13.6%) in 1930. One of most important character- 
istics of the Jews in Targu-Mures was their openness toward 
cultural innovation. 

A Jewish club was organized in the town between the two 
world wars where a variety of cultural activities took place. 
Zionist organizations were active, and the national headquar- 
ters of the Zionist youth movement Avivah-Barisia was situ- 
ated for a while in Targu-Mures. 


Holocaust and Contemporary Periods 

During World War 11 the Jewish population, which numbered 
5,963 (12.7%) in 1941, increased when a number of Jews from 
the surrounding area, including a small number of proselytes 
from nearby villages, were concentrated in a ghetto there. 
Around 1,200 Jewish men were drafted into labor battalions, 
over half dying. The remaining Jews were ghettoized. Start- 
ing in late May 1944, 7,000 of them were deported to Aus- 
chwitz; 1,200 survived. Among those murdered in Auschwitz 
were the two rabbis of the town, the Orthodox rabbi Mena- 
hem Emanuel Sofer, who had held office from 1918, and Dr. 
Ferenc Loewy (b. 1869) who had held office from 1903, and 
who wrote a number of studies on the history of the Jews of 
Transylvania. 

After the war, in 1947, 820 survivors of the camps or for- 
mer inhabitants of the surrounding region gathered in the 
town. Their number gradually declined as a result of emigra- 
tion to Israel and other countries. In 1971 about 200 Jews re- 
mained in Targu-Mures. There was still limited community 
life but no rabbi. In the beginning of the 21° century the rem- 
nants of the Targu-Mures Jewish community inaugurated a 
splendid monument consecrated to the memory of those who 
disappeared in the Holocaust. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Berner, Oh, kivdlasztott népem (1947). 
[Yehouda Marton / Paul Schveiger (2"¢ ed.)] 


TARIFF, AMIN (c. 1898-1993), Druze leader. Tarif was the 
spiritual leader of the Druze community in Israel and the 
president of its High Court. He was born in Julis, a Druze 
village in the Galilee, and became a sheikh in 1928 after his 
father’s death. He became head of the Druze community after 
the *War of Independence, head of the Druze religious coun- 
cil in 1957, and head of the Druze court of appeals in 1963. He 
was an outstanding spiritual leader and a fine personal ex- 
ample for his community and Israeli society at large. He was 
awarded the Israel Prize in 1990 for his special contribution 


to national and social life. 
[Fern Lee Seckbach] 


TARN, NATHANIEL (1928-_), English poet and anthropol- 
ogist. Tarn was born in Paris and in 1960 became a lecturer in 
anthropology at London University, specializing in the culture 
and ethnology of Latin America and the Pacific islands. In his 
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early poetry, primitive peoples and rituals play an important 
part, often being identified by means of biblical symbolism or 
by its evocation of Eden as a contrast to the savagery of mod- 
ern life. His first volume of verse, Old Savage/Young City, ap- 
peared in 1964. In 1967 he became an editor at the London 
publishing house of Jonathan Cape. 

Tarn’s poetry which displays a certain metaphysical qual- 
ity is deeply influenced by *Hasidism and the *Kabbalah. This 
is apparent in poems on R. Abraham *Abulafia, R. *Simeon 
Bar Yohai, and *Israel b. Eliezer the Ba’al Shem Tov. Tarn sees 
in Jewish mysticism a means of defining and, perhaps, assuag- 
ing the existential crisis of modern man. In “Where Babylon 
Ends” he visualizes the 20'"-century situation in terms of a 
confrontation between Babylon and Jerusalem, and in “Noah 
on Ararat Again” he finds in the Bible story an image of sur- 
vival after flood and holocaust which is pointedly relevant to 
mid-20'"-century experience. His Selected Poems: 1950-2000 
was published in 2002 and another book of poetry, Recollec- 
tions of Being, in 2004. In later years Tarn lived in Santa Fe, 
New Mexico. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Fisch, in: Judaism, 14 (1965), 479-90. 
[Harold Harel Fisch] 


TARNOBRZEG (Dikow), town in Rzeszow province, S.E. 
Poland. The city is referred to as Dzikow in the 1765 cen- 
sus. At that time 569 Jews paid the poll tax in the city and 
the surrounding villages. In 1655 all the Jews of Tarnobrzeg 
were massacred. A special prayer was recited annually in the 
synagogue at *Sandomierz on the anniversary of their death. 
There were 2,768 Jews (80% of the total population) in 1880; 
2,840 (80.7%) in 1890; 2,537 (78%) in 1900; 2,642 (96.3%) in 
1910; and 2,146 (67.7%) in 1921. In the latter half of the 19 cen- 
tury, Hasidism had considerable influence in the community. 
Outstanding in the spiritual leadership of the community at 
that time was R. Meir Horowitz, author of Imrei Noam. The 
*Baron de Hirsch Fund established a school in Tarnobrzeg 
before World War 1. 

[Nathan Michael Gelber] 
Holocaust Period 
At the outbreak of World War 11 there were about 3,800 Jews 
in Tarnobrzeg. The Germans occupied the town on Sept. 17, 
1939, and immediately instigated pogroms. In October 1939 
the Germans concentrated the Jewish population in the town 
market. They robbed the Jews of all their possessions and ex- 
pelled them to the newly established German-Soviet border. 
Many were killed on the way but some succeeded in cross- 
ing into Soviet-occupied territory. In August 1941 part of the 
Jewish population returned to Tarnobrzeg. The final liquida- 
tion of the Jewish community took place in July 1942. After 
the war the Jewish community of Tarnobrzeg was not recon- 
stituted. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Mahler, Yidn in Amolikn Poyln in Likht 
fun Tsifern (1958), index; E. Heller (ed.), Zydowskie przedsiebiorstwa 
przemystowe w Polsce wedtug ankiety 1921 roku, 5-6 (1923), 117, 142; I. 
Lewin, Przeczynki do historji literatury zydéw w Polsce (1935), 15. 
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TARNOGROD (Rus. Tarnograd), village near Bilgoraj, Lu- 
blin province, E. Poland. Tarnogrod was founded in 1567. In 
1569 King Sigismund 11 Augustus granted the village a char- 
ter which banned Jews. In 1580 King Stephen Bathory al- 
lowed Jews to settle in the village, buy houses, and run busi- 
nesses, especially in the liquor and beer trade, justifying this 
permission as essential to the development of the locality. In 
1648 the Cossacks massacred all Jews in Tarnogrod. The com- 
munity was later renewed, and by the end of the 17" century 
there were Jewish merchants from Tarnogrod who traveled 
to fairs at *Leipzig. In 1686 an attractive stone synagogue was 
erected which still stands. In the 17" and early 18* centuries 
representatives of Tarnogrod held important positions in the 
*Councils of the Lands. They included Solomon, Abraham 
b. Isaac, and R. Azriel b. Moses ha-Levi Ashkenazi, author of 
Nahalat Azriel (Frankfurt, 1691). Azriel’s successor in the rab- 
binate of Tarnogrod, R. Nathan Nata b. Jacob of Lublin, par- 
ticipated in council meetings from 1718 to 1733. In the 1750s 
Aryeh Leib b. Samuel served as rabbi of Tarnogrod. The 1765 
census records 1,606 poll-tax paying Jews in Tarnogrod and 
neighboring villages. 

The village passed to Austrian rule in 1772, and in 1815 it 
was included in Congress Poland. The Russian government 
limited Jewish settlement in Tarnogrod between 1823 and 
1862. In the early 19‘ century Moses Joshua Heshel b. Morde- 
cai Orenstein, author of Yad ha-Talmud (Lvov, 1827/28), was 
rabbi of the community. Some 1,260 Jews lived in Tarnogrod 
in 1827 (32% of the total population); in 1857 there were 1,673 
Jews (41%); in 1897 there were 1,635 (32%); and in 1921 there 
were 2,238 (47%). All the Jewish parties were active in Tarno- 
grod between the two world wars. 


[Nathan Michael Gelber] 


Holocaust Period 

On the outbreak of World War 11 there were about 2,500 Jews 
in Tarnogrod. The Jewish community was liquidated on Nov. 
2, 1942, when 3,000 Jews from Tarnogrod and its vicinity were 
deported to the *Belzec death camp. After the war the Jewish 
community was not reconstituted. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Halpern, Pinkas, index; B. Wasiutynski, 
Ludnos¢ zydowska w Polsce w wiekach x1x i XxX (1931), index; M. Be- 
rensohn, Dyplomataryusz dotycgcy zydow w Polsce (1910), no. 184; M. 
Balinski and T. Lipinski, Staro zytna Polska, 2 (1845), index; I. Schiper, 
Dzieje handlu zydowskiego na ziemiach polskich (1937), index. 


TARNOPOL (Rus. Ternopol), city in Ukraine, formerly in 
the province of Lvov, Poland. Jews began to settle in the city 
shortly after its foundation in 1540. They were granted special 
privileges by the lord of the city, the hetman Jan Tarnowski, as 
Jewish residents of his personal domain. The charter granted 
to Tarnopol in 1550 indicates that Jews were permitted to live 
in all parts of the city, apart from the marketplace. An orga- 
nized community had already formed before 1648-49. Jews 
took an active part in the defense of the city during the many 
attacks to which it was subjected in the mid-17' century. 
The royal grant authorizing the erection of a fortified syna- 
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gogue - already constructed by this time - stipulated that the 
community was to install artillery loopholes on all sides and 
to acquire cannon. The members of the community, among 
whom artisans were singled out, were required to defend the 
synagogue under the direction of a “Jewish hetman.” During 
the attacks by *Chmielnicki, however, most of the Jews fled, 
and those who remained were massacred. 

Privileges renewed in 1740 allowed the Jews of Tarnopol 
to live in, and conduct trade in, any part of the city. Jews were 
permitted to purvey alcoholic liquor and to keep taverns on 
payment ofa liquor duty to the manorial lord. Jewish artisans 
could engage in crafts, provided that they observed the rules 
of the Christian guilds and paid a specified sum into the guild 
funds. The charter also regulated Jewish judicial jurisdiction. 
The Tarnopol community built up a flourishing economy, 
controlling the grain and cattle trade, with Jewish business 
predominating in the city fairs. It also played an important 
role in Jewish *autonomy in 18*-century Poland-Lithuania 
(see *Councils of Lands). 

Noted rabbis of Tarnopol of this period included Joshua 
Heshel Babad, who was deposed from the rabbinate in 1718 
and returned to office in 1724. He was followed by Jacob b. 
Isaac Landau, in office until 1777, and Joshua Heshel b. Isaac 
*Babad between 1809 and 1838. 

The position of the Jewish community deteriorated after 
Tarnopol passed to Austria in 1772. The authority of the mano- 
rial lord diminished, and was eventually terminated. Taxation 
became increasingly burdensome. The census for 1788 regis- 
tered 6,380 Jewish males and 6,374 females for the district of 
Tarnopol, including eight subsidiary communities. The Jews 
were mainly occupied as taverners and retailers, with a con- 
siderable number of artisans. 

In 1788 Naphtali Herz *Homberg founded the first mod- 
ern Jewish school in Tarnopol, in which Hirsh Eisenstaedter 
taught, but it was closed down with similar institutions in 
1806. At this time Joseph *Perl began his efforts to establish a 
Jewish school along his own lines with emphasis on instruc- 
tion in German and secular subjects, with the assistance of 
the maskil Dov Ginzburg, and others. Perl only succeeded in 
1813, when Tarnopol was under Russian rule (1809-15), and 
then mainly by financing it himself, and donating the build- 
ing. From 1814 to 1816 Perl also published a Hebrew periodical, 
Zir Neeman (1814-16), in Tarnopol. Perl transferred the school 
and its prayer house to the community in 1818. It received ofh- 
cial recognition as a public school, and its syllabus was revised 
to conform to that of the general school system. The school 
met violent opposition from Orthodox circles. It was banned 
along with the school at *Brody in 1816 by the rabbi of Lvov, 
Jacob *Ornstein. The *Hasidim also opposed it. 

About 1813 a Hebrew printing press was set up in Tar- 
nopol by Nahman Pineles and Jacob Auerbach, the type as 
well as some of the personnel coming from *Zbarazh. In all, 
some 25 works were printed in Tarnopol. This printing ven- 
ture came to an end about 1817, due apparently to the boycott 
by the Orthodox of a press supporting Haskalah. 
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In 1838 a bitter conflict flared up in the community be- 
tween the maskilim and the Orthodox members over the 
choice of a rabbi. The candidate put forward by the maskilim, 
S.J. *Rapoport, was nominated with the support of the authori- 
ties. However, Perl died in 1839, and Rapoport relinquished 
the office a year later. The circle of maskilim who had gath- 
ered around Perl found increasing adherents, and gained a 
new intellectual leader in Nachman *Krochmal, who moved 
to Tarnopol in 1838. Other maskilim were Samuel Leib Gold- 
berg (1807-46), Bezalel *Stern, Isaac Michael Munis, Moses 
Hayyim Katz, Nathan Horowitz (Krochmal’s son-in-law), 
and many more. 

In 1843-44 a change in Jewish civic status accorded Tar- 
nopol Jewry electoral and elective rights in the municipality. 
In the elections to the Austrian parliament following the revo- 
lution of 1848 Tarnopol Jews elected one of their number as a 
delegate. The community was headed by Jacob Atlas, a doctor, 
from 1846 to 1849, and until 1858 the community was led by 
the maskilim, to be subsequently replaced by the Orthodox. 
The school founded by Joseph Perl was extended after 1848, 
and a girls’ school was added. 

From the 1860s, the maskilim in Tarnopol, as in the whole 
of Galicia, showed a growing tendency to assimilate into 
Polish national life and culture. Simon Dankowicz, a ma- 
jor advocate of *assimilation who had taken part in the Pol- 
ish uprising of 1863, was nominated in 1890 as preacher in 
the synagogue founded by Perl. During the 1860s a number 
of welfare and philanthropic institutions, hospitals, and 
orphanages were founded in Tarnopol. The rabbi in this 
period was Joseph *Babad. In 1894 a Zionist society was 
formed. 

The Jewish population of Tarnopol numbered 1,161 in 
1765. In the district of Tarnopol it numbered 11,997 in 1827 
(out of 197,296); all but one of the 76 commercial establish- 
ments were Jewish-owned; 205 Jews were occupied as tav- 
erners, and 364 as shopkeepers, while a considerable num- 
ber were artisans. There were 11,000 Jews living in Tarnopol 
(52% of the total population) in 1869; 13,842 (50.5%) in 1890; 
13,490 (44.2%) in 1900; 14,000 in 1910 — the last official cen- 
sus conducted by the Austrian government - 16,320 in 1921, 
and 14,000 in 1931. 

Tarnopol Jews suffered severely during World War 1, as 
the city changed hands seven times in the fighting. With the 
dissolution of the Hapsburg monarchy, a Ukrainian govern- 
ment was organized in Tarnopol, and in December 1918 a 
Jewish militia of 800 men was formed. In the elections to the 
Jewish National Council in Western Ukraine, held in March 
1919, the Zionists won a clear majority. The council was ac- 
tive until Tarnopol was taken by the Poles, who encouraged 
the Polish assimilationists within the community and turned 
over the leadership to them. Between 1922 and 1932 the com- 
munity was led by representatives of the national lists. Pres- 
sure was exerted by the regime in Poland, and commissars 
were nominated in the leadership. 

[Nathan Michael Gelber] 
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TARNOPOL, JOACHIM HAYYIM 


Holocaust and Postwar Periods 

According to an unofficial source, Bleter far Geshikhte, there 
were 18,000 Jews in Tarnopol in 1939. As in other communi- 
ties under Soviet occupation (1939-41), the Jewish community 
organization was dissolved, political parties were prohibited, 
Hebrew education was discontinued, and the Yiddish schools 
were nationalized. After the outbreak of the German-Soviet 
war (June 1941), a few days after Tarnopol was occupied by 
the German army, 5,000 Jews were massacred (July 4-11). 
The Germans fined the Jewish community 1,500,000 rubles. 
Sixty-three Jews belonging to the intelligentsia were invited 
to the *Gestapo on the pretext of receiving public appoint- 
ments, but were all murdered in the Gestapo office. The ghetto 
established in Tarnopol in September 1941 was the first to be 
set up in Galicia. Over 12,500 people were crowded into a 
small area, and for a while it seemed that Jewish life, though 
extremely difficult, would continue. Attempts were made to 
renew the Jewish school system, and several orphanages and 
old age homes were established in the ghetto. The *Judenrat 
was headed by Gustav Fischer, who was succeeded by Karol 
Pohoryles. At the same time the ghetto inmates were gradu- 
ally murdered; on March 25, 1942, 1,000 Jews were shot in the 
nearby forest. Thousands of Jews were seized in the streets 
or taken from their homes for forced labor at labor camps 
in the Tarnopol district. On August 29-31, 1942, over 4,000 
Jews from Tarnopol were sent to the *Belzec death camp. On 
Sept. 30, 1942, a further 1,000 Jews were sent there. During 
the following winter the remaining able-bodied Jews were 
separated and put into a labor camp near the ghetto. The fi- 
nal liquidation of the ghetto took place on June 20, 1943, fol- 
lowed by that of the nearby work camp (Aug. 6, 1943). Small 
numbers of Jews fought from bunkers or joined the partisan 
fighters in the district. 

When the Soviet forces recaptured Tarnopol, about 
150 Jews came out from hiding and 200 returned from the 
Soviet Union, where some of them had served in the Soviet 
army. A memorial book to Tarnopol Jewry was published 
as volume 3 of the Enziklopedyah shel Galuyyot (1955; Heb; 
partly Yid; Eng. summary). Tarnopol societies were estab- 
lished by former Jewish residents in Israel and the United 
States. 

A monument erected to the memory of the Jewish mar- 
tyrs in the Holocaust was completely destroyed in the 1950s. 
In the late 1960s there were about 500 Jews in Tarnopol. The 
old Jewish cemetery served as a building site and the later 
cemetery housed nine garages. 

One of the main administrative centers in western 
Ukraine, by 2005 Tarnopol had a Jewish community center, a 
Jewish Sunday club, and a women’s club. 

[Aharon Weiss] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N.M. Gelber, in: EG, 3 (1955), 22-108; Ph. 
Friedman, in: yrvo Bleter, 31-32 (1948), 131-90; J. Letschinsky, Regdy 
rosyjskie w kraju tarnopolskim 1809-1815 (1903); M. Balaban, Spis 
Zydow i Karaitéw (1909); J. Leniek, Przwileje kroidwascicieli miasta 
Tarnopola (1932); Habermann, in: Alim le-Bibliografyah..., 2 (1935/36), 
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TARNOPOL, JOACHIM HAYYIM (1810-1900), maskil in 
*Odessa, author, communal worker, and wealthy merchant. 
At the beginning of the reign of Alexander 11, he began his 
endeavors for the emancipation of the Jews and their recon- 
ciliation with the Russian people. In 1855 he published his 
pamphlet Notices historiques et caracteristiques sur les Israé- 
lites d’Odessa. In 1856, together with his friend Y. *Rabinowitz, 
he approached the Russian authorities and requested permis- 
sion to publish a Jewish periodical in Russian which would 
propagate the ideologies of the Haskalah and reconciliation 
with the Russian people. In May 1860, Tarnopol, together with 
Rabinowitz, edited the first Russian-Jewish newspaper, *Razs- 
vet (“The Dawn”). A dispute, however, immediately broke 
out between them as to whether a Jewish newspaper in the 
country’s language should publicly condemn the internal de- 
ficiencies of the Jewish people and thus arm the hands of its 
enemies outside the community and estrange the youth that 
had received a foreign education. Tarnopol, who was against 
criticizing Jewish internal affairs before outsiders, resigned 
from the editorship of the newspaper (from the 20" issue). He 
published his reasons for this step in a letter to the editorial 
board of *Ha-Maggid (nos. 45-46, 1860). In 1868 his book on 
“an attempt at cautious reform within Judaism, meditations 
on the internal and external way of life of Russian Jews” was 
published in Odessa in Russian. It was a summary of his out- 
look on the road to be followed by Russian Jewry. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yu. I. Gessen, in: Perezhitoye, 3 (1911), 38-52; 
S. Zinberg, Istoriya yevreyskoy pechati v Rossii (1915), 39-48, 257-60; 
B. Shohetman, in: He-Avar, 2 (1954), 61-66; Y. Slutsky, Ha-Ittonut ha- 
Yehudit-Rusit ba-Meah ha-x1x (1970), 40-44. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


TARNOPOLSKY, SAMUEL (1908- ), Argentinean physi- 
cian, historian, and novelist. Born in the town of Bernasconi, 
province of La Pampa, to Russian immigrants, Tarnopolsky 
studied medicine in Buenos Aires, becoming a professor of 
rheumatology and founder of the Argentine Society for the 
Study of Rheumatology. He was listed by the World Health 
Organization as one of the world’s best rheumatologists. The 
author of numerous medical textbooks, including Reumatismo 
y Enfermedades Relacionadas (“Rheumatism and Related Dis- 
eases,’ 1950), Tarnopolsky expanded the conventional borders 
of his discipline by writing several books on the indigenous 
medicines (and medicine men) of his native province, most 
prominently in Los Curanderos, Mis Colegas (“The Witch Doc- 
tors, My Colleagues,” 1994). 

Tarnopolsky’s identification with the rural, gaucho roots 
of Argentinean history resulted in several texts on the war be- 
tween Spanish conquistadores and the Pampa Indian tribe, the 
prologue to Dionisio Schoo Lastra’s groundbreaking book El 
Indio del Desierto (“The Indian of the Desert,” 1928), the fic- 
tionalized stories Alarma de Indios en la Frontera Sud - Epi- 
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sodios de la Conquista del Desierto (“Indian Alarm on the 
Southern Frontier: Episodes from the Conquest of the Des- 
ert? 1952), and La Rastrillada de Salinas Grandes (“The Path 
of Salinas Grandes,’ 1944) garnered him the first invitation 
presented to any Jew to address the Circulo Militar, Argenti- 
na’s military academy. 

He dedicated his intellectual output to the three peoples 
who shared his loyalty: the Spanish conquerors, whose prow- 
ess he admired, the Pampa Indians whom he revered, and the 
Jewish nation, to which he belonged. He wrote a prize-win- 
ning study Indios pampas y conquistadores del desierto en la 
novela (“Pampa Indians and Conquerors as Literary Figures,” 
1996), and numerous works relating to Jewish life in Argen- 
tina, including a study of antisemitism among the Argen- 
tinean elites and intellectuals, Los Prejuiciados de Honrada 
Conciencia, (“The High-Minded Bigots,” 1971), an essay titled 
Nosotros, los judios que colonizamos el desierto Pampa (“We, 
the Jews who Conquered the Pampa Desert,’ 1992), and the 
novel for which he is best known, La Mitad De Nada (“Half 
of Naught,” 1969), a meditation on the predicament of young 
urban Jews in the 1960s Buenos Aires. 


[Noga Tarnopolsky (274 ed.)] 


TARNOW, city in Poland, 45 mi. (72 km.) E. of Cracow. Jew- 
ish merchants in Tarnow are mentioned in a few sources of the 
15 century. The growth of the community and development 
of its institutions in the 1630s was based on grants of privileges 
successively endorsed by the magnates who owned Tarnow as 
their private domain (see *Poland-Lithuania). Its first privi- 
lege dating from 1581 exempts Tarnow Jewry from the munici- 
pal jurisdiction, entitles Jews to engage in trade in their own 
buildings and shops, and to distill and deal in alcoholic liquor. 
They were to pay taxes directly to the magnate and might own 
a cemetery near the city. The municipality was responsible for 
securing the synagogue and cemetery from attack. This grant 
met with strong opposition from the townsmen. 

The ravages of the Swedish invasion in 1655 and a fire 
which broke out in 1663 caused much suffering to the com- 
munity. As a result of the decrease of population and general 
economic deterioration, the Christians reached an agreement 
with the Jews in May 1670 to settle matters in dispute, includ- 
ing the question of importation of goods purchased outside 
the city bounds at the fairs. The agreement allocated to the 
Jewish community between 25% and 30% of the total tax paid 
by the townspeople. It prohibited the community from allow- 
ing newcomers to settle in Tarnow, excepting religious func- 
tionaries it was deemed necessary to invite from elsewhere 
(after informing the municipality), and assured the Jews of 
a water supply from the city wells. The Christian guilds on 
their part reached an understanding with the Jewish artisans. 
These agreements helped to mitigate the tensions existing 
between the Jewish and Christian populace. The same year 
(1670) the city overlord ratified the former privileges granted 
to the Jewish community; they were endorsed in 1676 and 
again in 1684. 
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There were four conflagrations in Tarnow in the first half 
of the 18" century: during the first, in 1711, all 23 buildings in 
the Jewish street and goods in the Jewish-owned shops were 
destroyed, and the community was exempted from the poll 
tax for four years to alleviate its plight. The lord of Tarnow 
was subsequently persuaded to allow Jews to reside and con- 
struct buildings outside their designated area. Jewish *guilds 
were established in 1740 which reached an agreement with 
their Christian counterparts on payment of special dues. The 
Tarnow community belonged to the Land of Lesser Poland 
(Kracow-Sandomierz) in the framework of the *Council of 
the Four Lands. The parnas of the community, Benjamin Zeev 
Wolf b. Ezekiel Landau, took an active part in the conven- 
tions of the council and represented Jewish interests before 
the secular authorities between 1718 and 1737. The census of 
1765 records 900 Jews in Tarnow and 1,425 living in the vil- 
lages within its communal jurisdiction. 

Tarnow’s annexation to Austria after the first partition of 
Poland in 1772 created new political conditions and weakened 
the authority of the manorial lord. In 1788 a Jewish school with 
secular educational trends under the direction of Naphtali 
Herz *Homberg was established in Tarnow, which continued 
until 1806. In 1833 the community asked the governor of Gali- 
cia for permission to widen the Jewish street and allow Jews 
to reside on the market square. Their request was strongly op- 
posed by the municipal council which countered by suggest- 
ing the establishment of a foermliche Judenstadt, the setting 
up of an official Jewish quarter outside the city where the Jews 
were to move. No specific instructions followed, and Jews be- 
gan to move beyond the old quarter shortly afterward, despite 
resistance from the citizens. *Blood libels were leveled against 
Jews in Tarnow in 1829 and 1844, but the accused were later 
released. A Jewish hospital was founded in 1842; in the 1890s 
the *Baron de Hirsch foundation established a school in Tar- 
now which continued in existence until 1914. 

The majority of the Tarnow community were Hasidim, 
but in the 19 century the influence of the Enlightenment 
(*Haskalah), made itself felt in Tarnow, where the Hebrew 
writer Mordecai David *Brandstaedter was prominent. 
Zionism spread among the youth and a number of maskilim 
in the 1890s, and a society of Ahavat Zion was founded in Tar- 
now in 1891 with the object of immigrating to Erez Israel and 
founding a Galician settlement there; the Zionist movement 
was headed by Abraham *Salz up to 1914. The community 
numbered 1,200 in 1772 (34% of the total population), 7,914 in 
1846, 11,677 in 1890 (42.4%), 15,108 in 1910 (41.2%), 15,608 in 
1921 (44.2%), and 19,330 in 1931. Around the beginning of the 
20% century the expanding cloth and hat industry in Tarnow 
occupied 300 Jewish workers. 

In 1921, of the 593 Jewish-owned workshops and light 
industrial plants in Tarnow, 320 employed hired labor and 
261 were owner-operated; the total of Jewish hired workers 
was 830 (555 males, 227 females, 48 minors). The majority of 
enterprises were garment-manufacturing, mainly hats (360, 
employing 1,088 persons, 573 of them Jews). Economic condi- 
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tions deteriorated for the Jewish sector after Poland regained 
its independence in 1919, and the community was eventu- 
ally forced to provide social assistance. The income of the 
community in 1928 was 271,890 zlotys and the expenditure 
396,264 zlotys. The Polish authorities intervened in commu- 
nal affairs; elective offices were abolished and commissars 
appointed who administered communal matters for over six 
years. The Zionist movement in Tarnow was headed by Shm- 
uel Shpan and Hayyim Neiger. Communal elections were 
held in February 1937, and a Zionist leadership was returned, 
of which Abraham Chomet was elected chairman, the last to 
hold this office. 

[Nathan Michael Gelber] 
Holocaust Period 
Before the outbreak of World War 11 there were over 25,000 
Jews in Tarnow. The German army entered on Sept. 8, 1939, 
and terrorization of the Jewish population began. In May 
1940 leading Jewish personalities (the lawyers Emil Wieder 
and Isaac Holzer and the director of the local Hebrew school, 
Maximilian Rosenbusch) were deported to *Auschwitz; they 
were among the first Jewish victims of that camp. In March 
1941 a decree proclaiming the establishment of a ghetto was 
issued. At the beginning of June 1942 Jews from all surround- 
ing smaller places were concentrated there. A few days later, 
on June 11-13, 1942, about 12,000 Jews from Tarnow were de- 
ported to the *Belzec death camp and exterminated there. Af- 
ter that deportation the ghetto was divided into two parts: 
Ghetto A, which became a forced-labor camp; and Ghetto B, 
a family camp, where many died from hunger. 

On Sept. 10, 1942, the second deportation took place 
and another 8,000 Jews met their deaths in Belzec. On Nov. 
15, during the third deportation, about 3,000 Jews died. The 
last deportation took place on Sept. 2, 1943, when 5,000 Jews 
were sent to Auschwitz and another 3,000 to the Plaszow con- 
centration camp. Almost all of them perished. Over 500 Jews 
who tried to hide were shot and another 700 were shot on the 
way to the Szebnia camp. Only 300 Jews were left in Tarnow 
in a newly established forced-labor camp (so-called Saeuber- 
ungskommando), but in December 1943 they were transferred 
to the Plaszow concentration camp, where almost all of them 
were murdered. After the war over 700 Jews settled in Tarnow 
but soon left the city due to the inimical attitude of the local 
Polish population. In 1965 only 35 Jews lived there. Organiza- 
tions of former Jewish residents of Tarnow are active in Israel, 
the United States, France, and Canada. 

[Stefan Krakowski] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Torne: Kiem un Khurbn fun a Yidisher Shtot 
(1954); Halpern, Pinkas, index; R. Mahler, Yidn in Amolikn Poyln 
in Likht fun Tsifern (1958); I. Schiper, in: Kwartalnik historyczny, 19 
(1905), 228-39; Tarnow-Sefer Zikkaron, ed. by A. Chomet and J. Cor- 
nillo, 2 vols. (Yid. and Heb., 1968). 


°TARONJI Y CORTES, JOSE (1847-1890), Spanish priest 


and poet. Born of *Chueta parents in Palma, Taronji y Cor- 
tés was descended from an old Jewish family, several mem- 
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bers of which had been martyred by the Inquisition during 
the late 17‘ century. Though ordained in 1872, he was denied 
a position in the cathedral of Palma de Mallorca because of 
his Jewish ancestry. 

From 1876 to 1877 Taronji y Cortés launched a series of 
attacks on the racial prejudices of the island’s ecclesiastical 
hierarchy, in articles published in the Almanaque Balear and 
in his book Una mala causa a todo trance defendida (1877). 
These were reprinted in 1967 with introductory notes which 
suggest that anti-Chueta prejudice was still alive in the mid- 
20% century. His Algo sobre el estado religioso y social de la isla 
de Mallorca (1877) created a nationwide furor and resulted in 
some liberalization of official policies in Majorca. Taronji y 
Cortés also gained renown as a Catalan poet. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Braunstein, The Chuetas of Majorca (1936), 
index s.v. Taronji; Homenaje al Josée Taronji y Cortés (1967); A.L. 
Isaacs, The Jews of Majorca (1936), 8-9, 210. 


[Kenneth R. Scholberg] 


TARRAGONA, Mediterranean port in Catalonia, N.E. Spain. 
The Jewish settlement there was of ancient date; Jews appar- 
ently established themselves in the harbor town during the 
Roman era. A laver discovered there bearing the inscription 
“Peace over Israel, over ourselves, and our children” prob- 
ably belongs to this period. Coins with Hebrew inscriptions 
also testify to the existence of a Jewish settlement under the 
Visigoths. During the period of Arab rule, Jews in Tarragona 
engaged in commerce and agriculture, and some owned lands 
and properties. Apparently for this reason it was known as a 
“Jewish city” (al-Idrisi, 1152). In 850, the Jews of Tarragona 
aided the Arabs in the capture of Barcelona, but it was later 
reconquered for the Christians by Ramon Berenguer. Tarra- 
gona passed to Christian rule in the 11" century. Its proximity 
to *Tortosa must have influenced the size of the Jewish popu- 
lation in Tarragona since a number of Jews had already moved 
to Tortosa under Arab rule. 


Jewish Quarter 

Most of the Jewish population lived in the upper town which 
was surrounded by a wall, to the northeast of the present built- 
up area. In the course of time, the quarter was transferred to 
the southern part of the town, to the streets now called En 
Granada, and En Talavera, including some of the alleys in this 
area, and the square now known as Plaza de los Angeles. The 
square of the Jewish quarter is in the central part of En Tala- 
vera. This district was recently restored. In 1239 there were 95 
houses in the quarter. Deeds of sale drawn up in Hebrew for 
lands situated in the “Quarter of Israel” near the city wall, and 
for lands and houses beyond the wall, have been preserved. On 
the road known as dels Fortins in the vicinity of the “Beach of 
the Miracles” (Playa de los Milagros), a Jewish cemetery ex- 
isted for many generations; several of its tombstones have been 
preserved from the 13" to 14"* centuries. Apparently the stone 
of a washing well which was probably situated in the court- 
yard of the synagogue should also be attributed to this period; 
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it bore the inscription: “He brought streams out of the rock 
[cf. Ps. 78:16] to minister in the sanctuary [cf. Ezek. 44:27]? A 
unique seal for endorsing the kashrut of mazzot shemurot was 
discovered in the neighborhood of Tarragona. 


After the Reconquest 

In Tarragona, as in other places of Catalonia, Jews held the 
position of bailiff (Vidal bar Judah, 1187; Bonafos bar Judah, 
1192); several deeds of sale bearing their signatures are extant. 
In 1235 delegates of the Church convened in Tarragona to dis- 
cuss the interest rates charged by Jewish moneylenders. At this 
convention the rates which had been fixed in 1228 (20%) were 
ratified, but Christians were still authorized to take an inter- 
est rate of 12%. Any Jew who disobeyed this order was to be 
condemned to servitude and confiscation of his property. It 
was then also decided that any Jew who adopted Islam would 
be condemned to servitude for life; the same sentence would 
be applied to a Muslim who adopted Judaism. This anti-Jew- 
ish policy is also expressed in a bull which Benito de Rocab- 
erti, archbishop of Tarragona, obtained from Pope Urban rv 
in which the Jews were ordered to wear a *badge to distin- 
guish them from Christians. On frescoes in the cathedral of 
Tarragona paintings are found in which Jews are distinguished 
from the other personalities by a white circular sign. In 1267 
Pope Clement rv ordered the archbishop of Tarragona to col- 
lect the books of the Jews throughout the kingdom of Ara- 
gon and to hand them over to the Dominicans and Francis- 
cans; Pablo *Christiani was proposed as his assistant in this 
activity. 

In its relations with the monarchy, the community of Tar- 
ragona obtained from James I in 1260 an exemption from the 
obligation to accommodate the royal house and to provide it 
with linen and other objects at the time of his visit to the city. 
The king even authorized the community to close the gates 
of its quarter. In taxation matters, Tarragona belonged to the 
collecta of Barcelona; the regulations by which the community 
was governed were also modeled on those of Barcelona (Solo- 
mon b. Abraham Adret, Responsa, pt. 3, no. 411). 

In 1313 the archbishop of Tarragona and the inquisitor 
Juan Llotger issued a decree ordering that Jews of Tarragona 
and Montblanch who had been involved in assisting prose- 
lytes and Conversos to return to Judaism should have their 
properties confiscated and be banished for life from the king- 
dom. However, the expulsion order was limited by James 11 
to the region of Tarragona. The order was issued against ten 
Jews. A heavy fine was imposed on the community and one of 
its synagogues was confiscated and converted into a church. 
Even Jews who had been forcibly converted at the time of the 
*Pastoureaux persecutions (1320-21) and later returned to 
Judaism were called to account by the *Inquisition. Many of 
them fled, while others were condemned to death and their 
houses to be destroyed by fire. The king, however, ordered an 
alleviation of their punishment; he fined them and permitted 
their heirs to redeem their confiscated property for a sum of 
15,000 sdlidos. 
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TARRASCH, SIEGBERT 


In the persecutions which followed in the wake of the 
*Black Death in 1348, 300 Jews of Tarragona and neighbor- 
ing Solsona were massacred. The Jews of the town were nev- 
ertheless ordered to pay 150 sdélidos in Barcelona currency to 
the royal treasury. In 1363 Pedro rv demanded a further 1,000 
livres in Barcelona currency. Despite this grave situation, a Jew 
was still holding the position of municipal physician in 1374. 
In 1388 King John 1 of Aragon granted the community of Tar- 
ragona the same rights as those of Barcelona. 


The 1391 Persecutions and Subsequent Period 

Shortly before the outbreak of the anti-Jewish persecutions 
which swept Spain in 1391, the archbishop of Tarragona insti- 
tuted legal proceedings against a number of works of *Maimo- 
nides “because it is said that certain errors against the Chris- 
tian faith had been found in them.” When the persecutions 
broke out, the Jews of Tarragona took refuge in the citadel in 
fear of attack by the rioters. They addressed a letter of appeal 
to the king, asking for his protection, and John 1 notified the 
community (July 24) that he had placed them under special 
protection of the archbishop, the royal officials, and the mu- 
nicipality, and ordered that rioters and agitators be tried and 
condemned as rebels against the royal authority. On Septem- 
ber 22, however, he commanded the vicarius of Tarragona to 
gather information on the heirless Jewish property which had 
remained after the disorders and to transfer it to him. He ex- 
pressed a particular interest in the property of those who had 
been martyred and the property of the community. 

After the persecutions, measures were taken to reestab- 
lish the Jewish settlement in Tarragona. Queen Violante prom- 
ised the Jews “who lived there or who would settle there in the 
future” a tax exemption for a duration of five years (Aug. 13, 
1393). On October 27 she authorized the Jews who had settled 
there to raise funds in other communities for the erection of 
a synagogue, the purchase of a Torah scroll and other books, 
and for the redemption of the cemetery. 

During the second half of the 15" century — a difficult 
period for the Jews of Aragon, as for the whole of Spanish 
Jewry — Isaac *Arama held rabbinical office in Tarragona. He 
maintained a yeshivah and fostered observance of the precepts 
within the community. At the time of the expulsion of the Jews 
from Spain in 1492 Tarragona was a port of embarkation for 
the exiles from the kingdom of Aragon. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: MUSLIM PERIOD: B. Hernandez Sanahuja, 
Tarragona bajo el poder de los arabes (1882). CHRISTIAN PERIOD: 
Baer, Spain, index; Baer, Urkunden, index; Neuman, Spain, index; 
H.C. Lea, A History of the Inquisition of Spain, 1 (1906), 553; J.M. Millas 
Vallicrosa, Documents hebraics de Jueus Catalans (1927), 7 ff; J. Sanchez 
Real, Boletin Arqueologico de Tarragona, 49 (1949), 15-39; idem, in: Se- 
farad, 9 (1949), 476 ff. (includes plan of the quarters); 11 (1951), 339-48; 
E Cantera-Burgos, ibid., 15 (1955), 151-4; J.M. Millas Vallicrosa, ibid., 
26 (1966), 103-6; Cantera-Millas, Inscripciones, 264ff., 350 ff. 


[Haim Beinart] 


TARRASCH, SIEGBERT (1862-1934), German chess master. 
Born in Breslau, Tarrasch became a physician and practiced 
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TARREGA 


in Nuremberg. A man of great culture, he became one of the 
most successful chess players of his period. His tremendous 
ability was proved by his many victories in tournaments. In 
matches he defeated Frank James Marshall and Jacques Mieses 
and drew with Mikhail Tchigorin and Carl Schlechter. But he 
was overshadowed by Emanuel *Lasker and when in 1908 he 
played Lasker for the world championship he was convinc- 
ingly defeated. His doctrine, which he expressed in his book 
Die moderne Schachpartie (1916), was influenced by *Steinitz. 
The difference is that he laid greater emphasis on the strong 
center and maneuvering space. His other important books 
were Dreihundert Schachpartien (1909) and Das Schachspiel 
(1931; The Game of Chess, 1935). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Reinfeld (ed.), Tarrasch’s Best Games of 
Chess (1947). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Kamm, Siegbert Tarrasch. 
Leben und Werk (2004). 


[Gerald Abrahams] 


TARREGA, town in Catalonia, N.E. Spain. Like others in that 
region, the community of Tarrega reached its greatest pros- 
perity in the 13" century. There is little data on the Jews of 
Tarrega up to the days preceding the *Black Death (1348-49). 
In 1346 a new synagogue was built there, but the community 
then suffered heavily from the Black Death persecutions. In his 
book Emek ha-Bakha Joseph *ha-Kohen tells of the riots which 
broke out there on the tenth of Av. Three hundred Jews fell on 
that day, and the survivors were left destitute after giving all 
their money in exchange for shelter. Pedro 1v strove with the 
utmost energy to quell the rioting and punish its instigators, 
but he pardoned all the rioters in April 1350. The same month 
the town council was requested to build the Jewish quarter 
anew within two years at the place called La Font. In order 
to defray the expenses caused by the riots, Pedro allowed the 
town council to impose a special tax on foodstuffs. Also in 1350 
the community of Tarrega paid 400 sdlidos in Barcelona cur- 
rency as annual tax. As the Black Death epidemic did not cease 
for a long time, the Jews of Tarrega continued to be in danger. 
In 1362 Pedro ordered that measures be taken to protect the 
community, with guards being selected by the community’s 
trustee (neeman). No data are available concerning the condi- 
tion of the Jews in Tarrega following the persecutions of 1391. 
At any rate, there was a Jewish community there throughout 
the 15'" century, probably existing until the general expulsion 
from Spain in 1492, as shown by the fact that in the late 1470s 
the physician Abraham Shalom was asked to come and settle 
in Tarrega from nearby *Cervera. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Urkunden, 1 (1929), index; A. Lopez de 
Meneses, in: Sefarad, 19 (1959), 115-26, 321-62. 


[Haim Beinart] 


TARSHISH (Heb. ww/1h), 

(1) A distant port from which silver, iron, tin, lead, ivory, 
monkeys, and peacocks were brought to Palestine (cf. 1 Kings 
10:22; Jer. 10:9; Ezek. 27:12). The location of Tarshish is uncer- 
tain, since the biblical references to it are vague and appar- 
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ently contradictory. (The word may mean a “refinery,” from 
the Akk. rasasu, “to be smelted.”) According to Genesis 10:4 
(cf. Isa. 23:1), it must be a Mediterranean port, since Tarshish 
is said to be a “son of Javan” (Greece). Some identify it with 
the mining village in southwestern Spain called Tharsis (Tart- 
essus, which was, according to Herodotus 4:152, “beyond the 
Pillars of Heracles, and according to Plinius and Strabo, in 
the Guadalquivir Valley; this is very probable). Jonah, flee- 
ing from his mission in the east (Nineveh), took, from the 
Jaffa port, a boat going to Tarshish, i-e., westward (Jonah 1:3). 
On the other hand, Solomon had a “fleet of Tarshish,” whose 
home port was Ezion-Geber on the Red Sea (1 Kings 10:22); 
some explain the expression “fleet of Tarshish” as a fleet com- 
posed of big and strong ships, capable of long voyages (cf. Isa. 
60:9), but not necessarily to Tarshish —- Solomon's fleet went 
to *Ophir as well. According to 11 Chronicles 20:36, however, 
the fleet of Jehoshaphat intended to sail to Tarshish from the 
port of Ezion-Geber, in which case Tarshish would lie some- 
where along the Red Sea or the Indian Ocean (cf. 11 Chron. 
9:21; I Kings 22:49). 

(2) Tarshish is also the name of a Benjamite, son of Bil- 
han (1 Chron. 7:10), and of one of the “seven princes of Persia 
and Medea” in Esther 1:14. 


TARSKI, ALFRED (1902-1983), mathematical logician and 
founder of logical semantics. Born Teitelbaum in Warsaw, Po- 
land, he studied logic at Warsaw University, a course disrupted 
by the events of World War 1. In 1923 he changed his name 
to Tarski and became a Roman Catholic. Despite his growing 
international reputation, his academic advancement in Po- 
land was slow. The Germans invaded Poland while he was at- 
tending a Harvard conference; he remained in the U.S. After 
prestigious but temporary appointments, he joined the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley in 1942, becoming professor 
of mathematics in 1949. He remained at Berkeley for the rest 
of his career. Tarski was a logician ranked by his peers as the 
equal of Aristotle, Frege, and Godel. He pioneered the field of 
metamathematics. His most important contribution to logic 
is the semantic method, which allows a more exacting study 
of formal languages and especially the concept of truth. He 
also contributed to algebra and measure theory. His precise, 
energetic but at times acerbic teaching was enthusiastically 
received in the department he established at Berkeley and in- 
ternationally as a visiting professor. His publications include 
An Introduction to Logic, which has been translated into many 
languages including Hebrew in 1957, and many monographs 
on basic mathematics and mathematical logic, as well as his 
collected papers (edited by Steven R. Givant and Ralph N. 
McKenzie). His many honors include election to the U.S. Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences and the British Academy. 
[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


TARTAKOVER, SAVIELLY GRIGORYEVICH (1887- 


1956), chess master. Born in Rostov-on-Don, Russia, Tartak- 
over, a lawyer, spent most of his life as a chess player, living in 
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which favored distributing the nobility’s landholdings among 
the peasants. 

In 1881, during the anti-Jewish pogroms in southern Rus- 
sia, Axelrod was briefly attracted by the ideas of Hibbat Zion 
and prepared a pamphlet describing the disillusionment of 
young Jewish radicals with the attitude of the revolutionary 
movement to the specific problems of Russian Jewry. His ideas 
found little response among his closest friends, however, and 
he became a Marxist and an opponent of both the Bund and 
Zionism. In 1883 he was one of the founders of the “Liberation 
of Labor” (Osvobozhdeniye Truda) movement, which was to 
develop into the Russian Social Democratic party, and he ed- 
ited the movement's newspaper, Iskra (“The Spark”). When 
in 1903 the party divided into Bolsheviks and Mensheviks, he 
became one of the Menshevik leaders, and from 1913 repre- 
sented the party at socialist conferences. Axelrod returned to 
Russia in 1917 but after the October Revolution went to live in 
Germany. Later he took part in congresses of the Socialist In- 
ternational and was a member of its international bureau. He 
was an uncompromising opponent of the communist regime. 
Axelrod was the author of several works on social democratic 
ideology and tactics; his memoirs, My Life and Thoughts, ap- 
peared in 1922. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Deutsch, Yidn in der Rusisher Revolutsie 
(1924); L.S. Dawidowicz (ed.), Golden Tradition (1967), 405-10. 


[Simha Katz] 


AXELROD, SELIK (1904-1941), Soviet Yiddish poet. Born 
in Molodetchno, Vilna province, Axelrod lived in Tambov 
during the war, then studied literature in Moscow. He began 
to publish poetry in 1920 and contributed to various Yiddish 
journals in the Soviet Union, especially Royte Velt (Khar- 
kov, 1925-26) and Shtern (Minsk, 1927-40). He also wrote 
parodies and translated Russian and Belorussian poets. His 
own lyrics gained much appreciation, and two collections 
of his poetry appeared in Russian (1937, 1939). Some Soviet 
Jewish critics, however, complained of his continued attach- 
ment to existential themes. In 1939 Axelrod went from Minsk 
to Bialystok and Vilna in the newly occupied Soviet ter- 
ritories to meet with refugee Jewish writers from Poland. 
After his return, he was arrested in June 1941 and executed 
shortly before German troops occupied Minsk. He published 
Tsapl (“Quiver,’ 1922); Lider (“Poems,” 1932); Un Vider Lider 
(“And More Poems,’ 1935); Oyg oyf Oyg (“Eye-to-Eye;’ 1937), 
Roytarmeyishe Lider (“Red Army Poems,’ 1939). A selec- 
tion of his poems, Lider, with an introduction by Nakhman 
Mayzl, was published in New York (1961). In Moscow a col- 
lection of his poems in Russian translation by the poet Elena 
Axelrod (1963) and a volume in Yiddish, Lider (1980), were 
published. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 1 (1956), 159-60; Pismeniki Sovetskoy 
Belorusi (1959), 31-32. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Rubin, in: Sovetish 
Heymland, 1 (1963), 105-9; Ch. Shmeruk (ed.), A Shpigl oyf a Shteyn 
(1964, 19877), 767-70. 

[Elias Schulman] 
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AXENFELD, ISRAEL (1787-1866), pioneering Yiddish nov- 
elist and dramatist. He was born in Nemirov and was origi- 
nally a follower of the hasidic rabbi *Nahman of Bratslav, in 
Podolia, Ukraine, but after traveling through Germany as a 
supplier of the Russian Army in 1812-13 and coming into con- 
tact with the early maskilim of Brody, Galicia, Axenfeld be- 
came staunchly anti-hasidic. In 1824 he settled in Odessa as 
merchant and attorney. Two years before his death he moved 
to Paris, to join his sons, Auguste Alexander (1825-76), profes- 
sor of internal pathology at the Sorbonne, and Henri, a painter 
who frequently exhibited in Paris and London. 

Axenfeld completed 30 novels and plays in which he 
portrayed Jewish life according to a realist esthetic (analyzed 
by Dan Miron). In the cause of Enlightenment, he satirized 
hasidic beliefs, ridiculed hasidic rabbis, and sought to im- 
prove his readers’ manners, etiquette, and morals. He con- 
trasted Jewish life in Poland and the Ukraine with “civilized” 
life in Western Europe, often exaggerating the backwardness 
of the shtetl. Though his characters are alive and convinc- 
ing, his plots are often melodramatic. The only two printing 
presses then allowed in Russia refused to publish his works 
because of their anti-hasidic bias; they were therefore circu- 
lated in manuscript form. Only his novel Dos Shterntikhl (“The 
Head-Band,” 1861) and the drama Der Ershter Yidisher Rekrut 
(“The First Jewish Recruit,” 1861) appeared during his lifetime. 
The latter deals with the confusion caused by the Czar’s edict 
to draft Jews for the army. A modernized version by Aaron 
Kushnirov was staged in the 1930s in Russia, Poland, and the 
U.S.A. His plays Man un Vayb (“Husband and Wife”) and Di 
Genarte Velt (“The Foolish World”), and his story Noch Tsvey 
Hozn (“Two More Hares,’ retranslated by L. Reznik from the 
Russian) appeared posthumously. The rest of his valuable writ- 
ings have disappeared. Whatever was extant was reprinted in 
two volumes (1, Kiev, 1931; 2, Moscow, 1938). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 1 (1956), 159-63; Z. Rejzen, Fun Men- 
delssohn biz Mendele (1923), 355-418; M. Wiener, in: I. Axenfelds 
Verk, 1 (1931), v-xvi, 3-142; S. Niger, Dertseylers un Romanistn, 1 
(1946), 52-60; I. Zinberg, Geshikhte fun der Literatur bay Yidn, 8:2 
(1937), 172-202. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Wiener, in: Tsu der Ge- 
shikhte fun der Yidisher Literatur in 19stn Yorhundert (1945), 65-204; 
D. Miron, A Traveler Disguised (1973, 1996”). 


[Elias Schulman] 


AYALON, AMI (1945- ), Israeli soldier and security services 
chief. Ayalon was born in kibbutz Maagan. He received a B.A. 
degree in social sciences from Bar-Ilan University and an M.A. 
in public administration from Harvard University. In 1963 he 
joined the commando unit of the Israeli navy. In 1969 he was 
honored for bravery for his actions in the Green Island raid in 
Egypt. He also received a citation from the army chief of staff 
for carrying out 22 actions as a commander without casual- 
ties. In 1992 he became commander of the navy, retiring from 
the 1pF in 1995. After the murder of Prime Minister Yitzhak 
*Rabin in 1995, he became head of Israel's general security ser- 
vices (the Shin Bet or Shabak), rehabilitating the organization 
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France. In World War 11 he served in the Free French Forces. 
After the war he represented France in chess tournaments. He 
was an original and creative player. Tartakover attained mas- 
ter rank at Nuremberg in 1906 and established himself as an 
experimentalist of genius. He became associated with Nimzo- 
vitch, Breyer, Reti, and Alekhine in the development of mod- 
ern subtleties of strategy. Tartakover won several prizes be- 
fore World War 1, but most of his tournament successes were 
achieved between the world wars. After World War 11 he won 
at Venice, Hastings, Beveryk, and other places. He contributed 
to opening theory, to endgame techniques, and created many 
fine combinations. A very witty and cultured man, Tartakover 
is renowned for his epigrams, one of which is: The mistakes 
are all there, waiting to be made. 

He wrote several books on chess, the best known be- 
ing Die Hypermoderne Schachpartie (192.4), Schachmethodik 
(1928), 500 Master Games of Chess (with J. Du Mont, 1952), My 
Best Games of Chess 1905-1930 (1953), and My Best Games of 
Chess, 1931-1954 (1956). 

[Aharon Weiss] 


TARTAKOWER, ARIEH (1897-1982), sociologist, demog- 
rapher, and communal leader. Tartakower was born in Brody, 
E. Galicia. He lectured on the sociology of the Jews at the In- 
stitute of Jewish Sciences in Warsaw. Tartakower was founder 
and chairman of Hitahadut, the Labor Zionist organization 
in Poland, and also served as an alderman of the city of Lodz 
during 1938-39. He was a member of the World Zionist 
Actions Committee from 1927. Emigrating to the United States 
in 1939, he served as director of relief and rehabilitation of 
the *World Jewish Congress and deputy director of its In- 
stitute of Jewish Affairs. Tartakower settled in Palestine in 
1946 and lectured on Jewish sociology at the Hebrew Univer- 
sity. From 1948 until 1971 he was chairman of the Israel section 
of the World Jewish Congress, and from 1959, of the execu- 
tive committee of the World Hebrew Confederation. In 1971, 
he headed the World Jewish Congress’ Cultural Depart- 
ment. He was a founding member and president of the Israel 
Association for the United Nations. He was one of a small 
group of scholars, including A. *Ruppin and J. *Lestschin- 
sky, who developed the study of Jewish sociology. Tartakower 
wrote many books in Hebrew, Yiddish, Polish, and English 
and frequently contributed to periodicals in different lan- 
guages. 

Among his main works are Toledot Tenuat ha-Avodah 
ha-Yehudit, 3 vols. (1929-31), Nedudei ha-Yehudim ba-Olam 
(19477), Ha-Adam ha-Noded (1954), Ha-Hevrah ha-Yehudit 
(1957), Ha-Hevrah ha- Yisreelit (1959), In Search of Home and 
Freedom (1958), Ha-Hityashevut ha-Yehudit ba-Golah (1959), 
Am ve-Olamo (1963), and his survey of contemporary Jewish 
communities Shivtei Yisrael, 3 vols. (1963-69). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Manor, Aryeh Tartakower, ha-Sozyolog ha- 
Ivri (1962), incl. bibl.; Bi-Netivei Hagut ve-Tarbut, Kovez... le-Aryeh 


Tartakower (1970), incl. bibl. 
[Natan Lerner] 
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TARTAN (Heb. 1779; from Akk. turtdnu or tartan), title of 
the Assyrian commander in chief who came immediately after 
the king. The title is attested as early as the reign of Adad-ni- 
rari 11 (911-891 B.c.E.). A general bearing the title tartan was 
sent by Sargon 11 in 711 against Ashdod (Isa. 20:1); another 
tartan headed a delegation sent by Sennacherib to Hezekiah 
(11 Kings 18:17). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Ebeling and B. Meissner, in: Reallexikon 
der Assyriologie, 1 (1932), 460. 


TARTU (Ger. and Swed. Dorpat; Rus. Yuryev), city in E. Es- 
tonia. A small Jewish community was founded there by de- 
mobilized soldiers from the army of *Nicholas 1 in the 1860s. 
A synagogue was erected in 1876. The community numbered 
1,774 (4% of the total population) in 1897, 1,115 in 1922, and 
920 in 1934. There were both Jewish elementary and second- 
ary schools in the city. Jews studied at the University of Tartu 
from the 1840s; there were 235 Jewish students in 1886 (14.8% 
of the total number of students). With the Russification of the 
university and the introduction of a *numerus clausus, the 
number of Jewish students was reduced, and a further reduc- 
tion occurred after the establishment of independent Estonia 
following World War 1; from 188 Jewish university students 
in 1926 their number decreased to 96 in 1934. In 1934 a semi- 
nary for Jewish studies was opened at the university under the 
guidance of the scholar L. Gulkowitsch. He was succeeded by 
the scholar and educator M.J. Nadel (1893-1936) and by the 
Hebrew author H.J. Port (1892-1940). The Association for the 
Study of Jewish History and Literature, founded in 1884, held 
an important place in the life of the Jewish students. Among 
the associations first members were Jacob *Bernstein-Kogan 
(Cohan) and A. Broide; it became a center particularly for 
the national minded and Zionist students. When Estonia was 
incorporated in the Soviet Union in 1940, Jewish communal 
life in Tartu was brought to an end. After the German occu- 
pation in 1941 the Jews who did not succeed in escaping from 
Tartu were murdered. 

Some 200 Jews returned to Tartu from the Soviet 
Union, later joined by Russian-born Jews. In 1967, many of 
them immigrated to Israel. The city has a Jewish community 
center. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Jokton, Di Geshikhte fun di Yidn in Es- 
tland (1927), 25-57. J. Bernstein-Cohen, in: Sefer Bernstein-Cohen 
(1946), 84-91. 

[Yehuda Slutsky / Ruth Beloff (2"¢ ed.)] 


TARUSKIN, RICHARD (1945- ), U.S. musicologist and 
critic born in New York. He graduated from Columbia Uni- 
versity with the M.A. thesis “Vladimir Vasilievich Stasov: 
Functionary in Art” (1968). He studied at the Moscow State 
Conservatory (1972) and continued his Russian studies, receiv- 
ing a Ph.D. in 1975. He published thereafter articles and books 
on Russian music, including Opera and Drama in Russia as 
Preached and Practiced in the 1860s (1981; 19937); Musorgsky: 
Eight Essays and an Epilogue (1992); Stravinsky and the Rus- 
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sian Tradition: A Biography of Works through Mavra (1996); 
and Defining Russia Musically: Historical and Hermeneutical 
Essays (1997). He developed parallel studies in the history of 
Western music and wrote a masterwork in six volumes, The 
Oxford History of Western Music (2004), in which he focused 
on the history of musical culture rather than on the selected 
classic repertoire as the traditional German concept taught. 
In his other activity as performer he was a choral conductor 
(director of the Columbia University Collegium Musicum 
and Cappella Nova) as well as viola da gamba soloist. He also 
recorded and edited numerous compositions of early and Re- 
naissance music and wrote critical essays collected in his book 
Text and Act: Essays on Music and Performance (1995). His 
teaching career developed first at Columbia University (from 
1973 to 1987), then at the University of California, Berkeley, 
where he was appointed professor of music in 1997. Taruskin 
was a constant contributor to the New York Times, New Re- 
public, Opus, Atlantic Monthly, and Opera News. His phe- 
nomenal erudition, consistent historical thinking, and writ- 
er’s gift made him unrivaled in the musicology of our time. 
He was awarded the Greenberg Prize (1978); the Alfred Ein- 
stein Award (1980), the Dent Medal (1987), and the Kinkeldey 
Prize (1997). He was a member of the American Philosophical 
Society. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove Music Online. 


[Marina Rizarev (2™ ed.)] 


TARUTINO, village in *Bessarabia, Ukraine. Tarutino was 
founded as a German colony at the beginning of the 19" cen- 
tury. As a result of Jewish emigration to Bessarabia in the first 
half of the 19" century Jews began to settle in Tarutino despite 
the fact that after 1839 the law prohibiting Jews from settling 
in border regions applied there. The *May Laws of 1882 for- 
bidding Jews to reside in rural areas also applied there. Oc- 
casionally Jews were expelled on the grounds that they were 
living there illegally. Nevertheless, the Jewish community con- 
tinued to grow and in 1897 there were 1,873 Jews (36% of the 
total population) in Tarutino, most of them engaged in busi- 
ness. In 1925 the 285 members of the local loan fund included 
17 farmers, 57 artisans, and 172 tradesmen. There were 1,546 
Jews (26.7% of the total population) in 1930. The community 
was destroyed in 1941 when the Germans and Romanians en- 
tered Bessarabia during World War 11. 

[Eliyahu Feldman] 


TASHKENT, capital of Tashkent district, Uzbekistan. Tash- 
kent was conquered by the Russians in 1865. Previously there 
was a small community of Bukharan Jews living in a spe- 
cial quarter there. Russian rule improved the legal status of 
the Jews, and many Jews from neighboring *Bukhara conse- 
quently settled in Tashkent. Although Jews from European 
Russia were prohibited from settling in Tashkent under czar- 
ist rule, a small community of Russian Jews who belonged to 
categories permitted to settle outside the *Pale of Settlement 
was formed there during the second half of the 19" century. In 
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1897 there were 1,746 Jews in the region of Tashkent, most of 
whom lived in the town itself. On the eve of World War 1 about 
3,000 Jews lived there and maintained Jewish educational and 
cultural institutions in which the language of instruction was 
Hebrew. A Tajiki-language Zionist newspaper, Rahamim, was 
published. With the establishment of the Soviet regime, the 
Jewish cultural and religious institutions were gradually liqui- 
dated and the Zionist newspaper was replaced by a Commu- 
nist one, Bairaki Huriet (“The Flag of Freedom”). During the 
1920s and 1930s Tashkent became one of the centers to which 
active members of the Zionist Organization and members of 
the pioneering youth movements were exiled. During World 
War 11 Tashkent became one of the most important absorp- 
tion centers for refugees from the German-occupied regions. 
Many remained in the town after the war, and a large Jewish 
settlement was thus created. 


Contemporary Period 
In the 1959 census 50,445 Jews were registered in Tash- 
kent (5.5% of the total population), most of them newly ar- 
rived Ashkenazi Jews and a minority of old-time Bukharan 
Jews. There was one synagogue for Ashkenazim and two 
for Bukharans all in the same compound. In 1963 the orga- 
nized baking of mazzot was prohibited, but Jews continued 
to bake them at home. The synagogue buildings were dam- 
aged in the 1966 earthquake in the area; the Bukharan Jews 
repaired their synagogue, while Ashkenazim moved to a new 
synagogue building. Tashkent Jews applied for exit permits 
to Israel, particularly from 1968. After the mass exodus of the 
1990s only a few thousand Jews remained in Tashkent, which 
maintained an active community center as part of the general 
revival of Jewish life. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Voskhod, 5 (1885), 1413-14; 6 (1886), 450-1; 
A. Neimark, in: Ha-Asif, 5 (1889), 74-75; E. Tcherikower (ed.), In der 
Tkufe fun Revolutsye (1924), 356-66; A. Rudnitski, Shanah be-Rusyah 
(1945), 193-7; I. Ben-Zvi, Niddehei Yisrael, ed. by A. Reuveni (1965), 
165-6, 175 (= The Exiled and the Redeemed, 1957). 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


TASHLIKH (Heb. pow; lit. “thou shalt cast”), ceremony 
held near a sea or a running stream on the first day of *Rosh 
Ha-Shanah, usually late in the afternoon. When the first day 
occurs on the Sabbath, the ceremony is deferred to the second 
day, to ensure that no prayer book be carried to the riverside 
on the Sabbath (Peri Megadim to Sh. Ar., OH 583:2). The term 
itself is derived from Micah 7:19: “Thou wilt cast all their sins 
into the depths of the sea.” The core of the ceremony is the 
recitation of Micah 7:18-20. Psalms 118:5—9; 33; 130; and Isa- 
iah 11:9 are added in some rites. Kabbalists added quotations 
from the Zohar and there were other variants in different com- 
munities (e.g., in Kurdistan Jews actually entered the water; 
in certain parts of Bulgaria the ceremony was performed on 
the afternoon of the Day of Atonement). 

The origin of the custom - not mentioned by talmudic, 
geonic, or early authorities - is uncertain. J.Z. Lauterbach 
(Rabbinic Essays (1951), 299-433) suggests a pagan origin, 
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and Schulman (Ha-Meliz, 8 (1868), 106-7) even claims that 
Josephus hints at the custom (Ant., 14:10-23). There is no di- 
rect reference to the custom, however, until Jacob *Moellin 
(d. 1425), in his Sefer Maharil (Warsaw ed. (1874), 38a), ex- 
plains it as a reminder of the midrashic tale (Tanh. Va-Yera, 
22) of Abrahams refusal to be deterred from his mission to 
sacrifice Isaac even after Satan had transformed himself into 
a brook obstructing his path. Other authorities suggest that, 
as fish never close their eyes, so the ceremony is symbolic 
of God’s eyes, ever-open (Isaiah Horowitz, Shenei Luhot ha- 
Berit (Josefow ed. (1878), 139); or, as the fate of fish is uncer- 
tain, so is the ceremony illustrative of man’s plight (cf. Eccles. 
9:12; Moses of Przemysl, Matteh Moshe, Warsaw ed., 1876, 
166). Moses Isserles (Torat ha-Olah, 3:56, Lemberg, 1858 ed., 
part 3, 48b) saw the ceremony as a tribute to the Creator, to 
Whose work of creation (this actually starting on Rosh Ha- 
Shanah) the fish were the first witnesses. Thus it was recom- 
mended that the ceremony be performed on the banks of 
a river where living fish are found (Magen Avraham to Sh. 
Ar., OH 583:2). However, when this is impossible, the cere- 
mony is performed even by a well of water as is customary in 
Jerusalem. 

The custom of shaking the pockets of one’s garments dur- 
ing the ceremony is popularly taken as a rite of transferring 
the sins to the fish, but other authorities connect it with the 
talmudic saying that cleanliness of garments is a sign of moral 
purity (see Shab. 153a). To feed the fish during the ceremony 
is forbidden (Maharil, loc. cit.). 

Oriental-Sephardi Jews have practiced the custom since 
the time of Isaac *Luria. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.Z. Lauterbach, Rabbinic Essays (1951) 
299-433; Schulman, in: Ha-Meliz, 8 (1868), 106-7; Abrahams, in: Jc 
(Sept. 27, 1889), 15-16; E. Munk, The World of Prayer, 2 (1963), 212-5; 
S.Z. Ariel, Enziklopedyah Me’ir Nativ (1960), 454-5. 


TA-SHMA, ISRAEL MOSES, (1936-2004), a prominent 
Israeli scholar of talmudic and rabbinic literature. Ta-Shma 
was born in Tel Aviv into a Religious Zionist family. He at- 
tended the Yeshivat ha-Yishuv he-Hadash high school, after- 
wards studying at the Hebron Yeshivah in Jerusalem. At the 
age of 21 he received rabbinic ordination and left the yeshivah 
world to study at the Hebrew University where he received his 
B.A. and M.A. He received his doctorate from Bar-Ilan Uni- 
versity in 1973. He taught at Bar-Ilan in the Talmud Depart- 
ment until 1981 when he was hired to teach at Hebrew Uni- 
versity and to be the director of the Institute of Microfilmed 
Hebrew Manuscripts at the Jewish National and University Li- 
brary on the Givat Ram campus, Jerusalem. At the same time, 
Ta-Shma was the academic secretary of Mekize Nirdamim, 
the 200-year-old organization that publishes Jewish scholar- 
ship from manuscript. Throughout his academic career, Ta- 
Shma used manuscripts as the basis of his work. He was one 
of the first modern scholars to do so, thus forging new paths 
in Jewish academic research. Beginning in 1963, for 18 years, 
Ta-Shma was one of the editors of the Hebrew Encyclopedia. In 
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1984 he founded the journal, Alei Sefer, at Bar-Ilan University. 
He was the journal's editor for ten years. In 1991, he received 
tenure from Hebrew University and retired from teaching in 
1999. In 2002 he received the Bialik Prize. In 2003, he received 
both the Prime Minister’s EMET Prize and the prestigious 
Israel Prize for his work in Talmud. 

Along with over 150 articles and numerous collections 
that he co-edited with others, Ta-Shma wrote a number of 
important works including Rabbi Zerahya Ha-Levi: Baal ha- 
Maor u-Venei Hugo, based on his Ph.D. dissertation (1992); 
Halakhah, Minhag u-Meziut be-Ashkenaz 1000-1350 (1996); 
Minhag Ashkenaz ha-Kadum: Heker ve-Iyyun (1999); Ha-Si- 
frut ha-Parshanit le-Talmud be-Eiropa u-vi-Zefon Afrika: Ko- 
rot, Ishim ve-Shitot - Helek Alef 1000-1200 (1999); Ha-Sifrut 
ha-Parshanit le-Talmud be-Eiropa u-vi-Zefon Africa: Korot, 
Ishim ve-Shitot - Helek Bet 1200-1400 (2000); Ha-Niglah she- 
be-Nistar: Le-Heker Shekiei ha-Halakhah be-Sefer ha-Zohar 
(expanded edition, 2001); Rabbi Moshe ha-Darshan ve-ha- 
Sifrut ha-Hizonit (2001); Ha-Tefillah ha-Ashkenazit ha-Ke- 
dumah: Perakim be-Ofyah u-ve-Toldoteha (2003); and a col- 
lection of his articles edited by Y. Hovav, Knesset Mehkarim: 
Iyyunim be-Sifrut ha-Rabbanim bi-Yemei ha-Beinayim (2004). 
It is interesting to note that his first publication was a religious 
song book for 1DF soldiers (1960) issued by the Chief Rabbin- 
ate of the IDF. 

The judges of the 2003 Israel Prize said, “Ta-Shma was 
graced with very broad knowledge in all aspects of Talmudic 
and rabbinic literature both in print and in manuscript, bril- 
liant ability and a sharp intuition for creating an integration 
between various and different fields of knowledge, and a vo- 
luminous output of research.” 

[David Derovan (24 ed.)] 


TASHRAK (Heb. 1926-1872 ;?”1WM), most common pseud- 
onym of Israel Joseph Zevin, a humorist and pioneer of the 
Yiddish press in America. Born in Horki (Belorussia), Zevin 
immigrated to the USS. in the late 1880s. From 1893 until his 
death he was on the staff of the Orthodox daily Yidishes Tage- 
blat in New York, and wrote under his own name and the 
pseudonym Yudkovitch. He became a member of the paper's 
editorial board and for a time served as its editor-in-chief. 
From 1924 he wrote, under the names Dr. A. Adelman and 
Meyer Zonenshayn, for the Morgn Zhurnal, also in New York. 
His writings — stories, feuilletons, and articles on current af- 
fairs - appeared in other American newspapers and in the 
foreign press. He won recognition principally for his humor- 
ous tales about the typical Jewish immigrant’s adventures in 
the US. (later these appeared in book form as YY. Zevins Gek- 
libene Shriftn (“Selected Works of Y.Y. Zevin,’ 1906); Geklibene 
Shriftn (“Selected Works,’ 1909); and Tashraks Beste Ertseylun- 
gen (“Tashrak’s Best Stories,” 4 vols., 1910). He also published 
anthologies of aggadot, midrashim, and proverbs (Ale Mesho- 
lim fun Dubner Magid (“The Complete Proverbs of the Dub- 
ner Maggid; 2 vols., 1925); Ale Agodes fun Talmud ... (“The 
Complete Aggadot of the Talmud,” 3 vols., 1922); Der Oytser 
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fun Ale Medroshim, (“The Complete Treasury of Proverbs,” 4 
vols., 1926)), which he had collected and translated into Yid- 
dish toward the end of his life. Zevin wrote children’s stories 
(Mayselekh far Kinder, “Stories For Children,’ 1919), a num- 
ber of stories in Hebrew, and a posthumously published novel. 
From 1905 he began to write in English, mainly translating 
his own stories which appeared in the English section of the 
Tageblat and in the weekly American Hebrew. Between 1914 
and 1917 he was a regular contributor to the Sunday issue of 
the New York Herald, and became known for his essays, inter- 

views, and humorous pieces on New York Jewish life. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 4 (1929), 902-12. 
[Chava Turniansky / Benjamin Sadock (24 ed.)] 


TASMANIA, island S. of Australia and Australian state; es- 
tablished as a penal colony in 1803. Jewish names appear in its 
early history. Solomon, reported to be in safe custody (1819); a 
land grant to Emanuel Levy (1820); the charter granted for the 
Bank of Van Diemen’s Land with Judah and Joseph Solomon 
among the shareholders (1823); a letter of recommendation 
as a settler to A. Aaron (1824). A petition from Bernard Wal- 
ford was granted for a Jewish burial ground (1828). Ikey Solo- 
mons, a famous convict, may have been the model for Fagin 
in Dickens Oliver Twist. In 1837 there was a total of 132 Jews, 
of whom 124 were free. By 1854 the Tasmanian Jewish popu- 
lation was 435, of whom 259 were free. In 1847 it was arranged 
that all Jews in Hobart and Launceston prisons should have 
the privilege of attending synagogue and refraining from work 
on the Sabbath. Pass holders were permitted to be counted in 
a minyan, but they could not have honors bestowed on them. 
By 1891 the number of Jews had fallen to 84. Most of the early 
settlers were illiterate and stated their occupation as farmers. 
Some, however, rose to prominence. Samuel Benjamin, born 
in southern Tasmania in 1839, attained the position of an al- 
derman of Hobart City in 1897; John William Israel, born in 
Launceston in 1850, became auditor-general in 1895 and was 
elected president of the Civil Servants’ Association at its foun- 
dation in 1897. 

With the arrival of Orthodox newcomers from England, 
and spurred on by the need to distribute charity, the commu- 
nity consecrated its first synagogue in Hobart on July 4, 1843. 
In March 1864 the Hebrew Proprietary School was perma- 
nently incorporated with the synagogue. The first bet din in 
the city dates from 1911. The Hobart synagogue is the oldest 
standing synagogue within the British Commonwealth out- 
side of England. The Tasmanian Hebrew Benevolent Society 
was formed in 1847. The Hobart synagogue celebrated the 120 
anniversary of the laying of its foundation stone in 1963. The 
community remained small and has been constantly reduced 
by intermarriage. The Launceston synagogue was consecrated 
in 1846, with D. Benjamin as its president. It flourished for 
some years, serving about 100 families, but eventually the Jew- 
ish population of the town dwindled, the trustees died, and the 
religious articles were removed to Hobart. The synagogue was 
closed down in 1871, but it was reopened in 1939. 
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Tasmania failed to benefit from the arrival of thousands 
of refugees in Australia during and after the Nazi period, and 
its Jewish population steadily declined during the first post- 
1945 decades. The number of declared Jews in Tasmania, ac- 
cording to successive Australian censuses, totaled 158 in 1954, 
136 in 1961, and only 98 in 1971. Since the 1970s, however, the 
community has grown again, thanks to migration from the 
mainland and from overseas, and stood at 145 in 1981, 160 
in 1986, 167 in 1996, and 180 in 2001. An Orthodox and Re- 
form synagogue currently exist in Hobart, as well as an Or- 
thodox synagogue in Launceston, and a Chabad House in 
Sandy Bay. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Gordon, Jews in Van Diemen’s Land 
(1965); Australian Jewish Historical Society, Journal and Proceedings, 
1 pt. 3 (1940), 72; 2 pt. 8 (1947), 413-8; 3 pt. 5 (1951), 209-37; 5 pt. 8 
(1964), 428-33. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.L. Rubinstein, Australia 
1, index; W.D. Rubinstein, Australia 11, index. 


[Shmuel Gorr / William D. Rubinstein (274 ed.)] 


TATLIN, VLADIMIR E. (1885-1953), Russian painter, sculp- 
tor, and architect. Tatlin was born in Moscow. He is chiefly 
remembered for his design for a memorial to the Third Inter- 
national (1920), a leaning steel and wire spiral of 1,300 ft. The 
design is regarded as an early example of constructivism. 


TATTENAI (Aram. °18; 1 Esd. 6:3, 7, 26, Sisinnes), gover- 
nor (pehah) of the territory known as “Beyond The River” 
(eber nahara in Aramaic; Coele-Syria and Phoenicia in I Esd.) 
under Darius I. Tattenai was subordinate, at least at first, to 
Ushtannu (Hystanes), governor of Babylon and “Beyond The 
River.” Learning that work had been resumed on the Jerusalem 
Temple in 520 B.c.£., he came, together with Shethar-Bozenai 
and his colleagues the investigators, to inquire as to the Jews’ 
right to build. They informed the officials that permission 
had been granted by Cyrus. The permit was confirmed and 
renewed by Darius who wrote to Tattenai and his colleagues, 
“Keep away from there! Let the work on this Temple alone!” 
Tattenai and his men withdrew and the Temple was completed 
(Ezra 5:3 ff.; 6:13 ff.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.T. Olmstead, in: JNES, 3 (1944), 46; A.B. 
Rainey, in: Australian Journal of Biblical Archaeology, 1 (1969), 53. 


[Bezalel Porten] 


TATTOO (Heb. ketovet ka’ka), a sign made by puncturing 
the skin and inserting pigment. A mark of slavery or of sub- 
mission to a deity (Isa. 44:5, although tattooing is not explic- 
itly mentioned) in the ancient Near East, Greece, and Rome, 
tattooing is prohibited in Leviticus 19:28. The anonymous 
Mishnah in Makkot (3:6) states that one is culpable of the 
transgression of tattooing only if it consists of writing and is 
done with indelible ink. However, R. Simeon b. Judah in the 
name of R. Simeon, in accepting this view, states that one is 
guilty only if he tattoos the name of an idol (according to the 
interpretation of the Talmud; Mak. 21a). In this way he ex- 
plains the last words of Leviticus 19:28, “I am the Lord” The 
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halakhah is in accordance with the anonymous Mishnah (Sh. 
Ar., YD 180:1). Maimonides agrees but adds that although all 
tattooing is forbidden, the origin of the prohibition is that it 
“was the custom of idolaters to inscribe themselves [by tattoo- 
ing] to an idol, to indicate that they were bondslaves to it and 
devoted to its service” (Yad, Avodah Zarah 12:11). 


TAU, MAX (1897-1976), publisher and author. Tau, who was 
born in Beuthen, Upper Silesia, was for many years the liter- 
ary director of the publishing house of Bruno Cassirer and a 
book reviewer for the Frankfurter Zeitung and other journals. 
In 1938 he immigrated to Norway and in 1942, during the per- 
secution of the Jews there, he took refuge in Sweden. After 
World War 11 he attained an important position in Norwe- 
gian publishing. Among the important authors he introduced 
in Norway, there were many Jews and some Israelis. He also 
introduced Norwegian authors in Germany (even before the 
war). Among his most significant achievements was the cre- 
ation of a “Peace Library” which, he hoped, would become in- 
ternationally important and would help revive respect for the 
human being. His many honors included the first award of the 
German publishing trade's peace prize (1950), and a school in 
Kiel, Germany, that was named after him. 

Tau himself wrote several novels and autobiographical 
books in German, published in Norwegian and German, in 
which he described his parental Jewish home, German-cul- 
tural life, his absorption into Norwegian society and, above 
all, his faith in humanity. They include Tro pa mennesket (1946; 
Glaube an den Menschen, 1948), Denn ueber uns ist der Himmel 
(1955), Das Land, das ich verlassen musste (1961), Ein Fluecht- 
ling findet sein Land (1964), and Pa forsoningens vei (Auf dem 
Wege zur Vesoehnung, 1967). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: En Mosaikk - Max Tau (Norwegian, 1967); 
Baumeister einer bruederlichen Welt. Max Tau: Dokumente einer Eh- 


rung (1966). 
[Oskar Mendelsohn] 


TAUBE, MICHAEL (1890-1972), conductor. Born in Lodz, 
Poland, Taube conducted in Bonn and Cologne, in 1924 be- 
came assistant to Bruno Walter at the Berlin Opera, and in 
1926 founded the Taube Chamber Concerts. In 1933 Taube 
was among the founders of the Juedischer Kulturbund. He 
emigrated to Palestine in 1934 and led a symphony orchestra 
in Jerusalem, which was later disbanded with the founding 
of the Palestine (later Israel) Philharmonic and the Palestine 
Broadcasting Service orchestras in 1936, which he frequently 
conducted. In 1956 Taube established the Ramat Gan Chamber 
Orchestra. He also organized the Israel Bach Society and the 
Israel Mozart Society which were active for several years. 


TAUBE, MOSHE (1927- ), hazzan. Born in Cracow, at the 
age of eight he had already absorbed the traditional canto- 
rial melodies from the cantors Samuel Kaufman and Joseph 
Mandelbaum. As a youth he began to study music and piano 
at the Cracow Conservatory. These studies were abruptly in- 
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terrupted by the Holocaust which he survived. After World 
War 11 he immigrated to Palestine and joined the Haganah. 
He was drafted into the Israel army as soon as the state was 
declared and fought in the battles to liberate Jerusalem. Taube 
resumed his musical education at institutes in Jerusalem and 
Haifa and also appeared in concerts and led services through- 
out Israel. He took part in Kol Yisrael and Kol Ziyyon la-Golah 
and became chief cantor at the Bograshov Street Synagogue 
in Tel Aviv. He developed a special cantorial style combining 
traditional and innovative approaches and composed melodies 
for prayers. In 1957 he went to the United States and became 
senior cantor at the Shaarey Zedek congregation in Manhat- 
tan, serving there until 1965, when he became chief cantor at 
Beth Shalom in Pittsburgh. Taube studied at Juilliard School 
of Music and taught at the cantorial school of the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary as well as the University of Pittsburgh. He 
produced records of his original cantorial works and belonged 


to the Cantors Assembly. 
[Akiva Zimmerman] 


TAUBE, SAMUEL BARUCH (1914- ), hazzan. Taube was 
born in Zelov, near Lodz in Poland. His family moved to Aus- 
tria when he was a child. In Vienna he studied cantorial lit- 
urgy and music; among his teachers was the cantor Emman- 
uel Frenkel. His first cantorial position was in the Montefiore 
Synagogue in Vienna. He then went to Paris, where he held 
the position of cantor in the Synagogue de la Rue Montevi- 
deo. During World War 11 he was deported to a concentration 
camp, but his talents saved him. After the war he served as 
cantor to the Jewish community of Goeteberg in Sweden. He 
held cantorial positions in London from 1947 until 1958 when 
he moved to Washington, to the Beth Sholom Synagogue. In 
1963 Taube moved to Montreal, Canada, where he was cantor 
to the Beth Orah Congregation until 1975, when he moved 
to Israel, where he trained cantors. For over a decade, he was 
also a faculty member of the Tel Aviv Cantorial Institute. He 
made recordings of cantorial music available through Musique 
Internationale Chicago. The hundreds of cantorial recitatives 
that Taube has transcribed over the decades are models of 
perfection in this art. 


[Akiva Zimmerman / Raymond Goldstein (2"¢ ed.)] 


TAUBENSCHLAG, RAPHAEL (1881-1958), papyrologist 
and legal historian. Born in Galicia, in 1913 Taubenschlag be- 
gan to lecture at the University of Cracow, from 1921 as profes- 
sor of Roman law. He devoted most of his research to Egyptian 
legal documents and Greek inscriptions, also making impor- 
tant contributions to the study of Roman law and research on 
Polish law during the Middle Ages. When World War 11 broke 
out, he fled to France and then to the United States. There he 
wrote his main work, The Law of Greco-Roman Egypt in the 
Light of the Papyri 332 B.c.-640 A.D. (1944, 19552). He served 
as chair of papyrology at Columbia University. During that 
time he founded the Journal of Juristic Papyrology (jPP) in 
1946, which he edited until his death. In 1947 he returned to 
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Poland and was appointed professor of Roman law and an- 
cient codes at the University of Warsaw. Since 1947 the pp has 
been published annually in Warsaw under the auspices of the 
Department of Papyrology at Warsaw University. 

Some of his numerous publications were collected post- 
humously by his students and published as Opera Minora (2 


vols., 1959). 
[Reuven Yaron / Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


TAUBER, RICHARD (Ernst Seiffert; 1892-1948), singer. 
Born in Linz, Austria, Tauber studied at Frankfurt. In 1913 he 
was engaged under a five-year contract by the Dresden opera, 
where he sang leading tenor parts. He also sang at various 
other renowned opera houses in Germany and Austria, and 
at the Salzburg Mozart festivals. From about 1925 he turned to 
light opera, especially the Lehar operettas (e.g., Land of Smiles) 
in which he became internationally famous; and after 1928, 
also appeared in musical films. In 1938 he settled in England, 
where he appeared at Covent Garden. His voice charmed au- 
diences by its tenor quality, pleasant tone, and graceful inflec- 
tions. Tauber composed an operetta, Old Chelsea (1942), and 
appeared in its leading role. 


TAUBERBISCHOFSHEIM (Bischofsheim on the Tauber), 
town in Baden, Germany. The first documentary evidence for 
the presence of Jews in Tauberbischofsheim dates from 1235 
when eight Jews of Lauda and Tauberbischofsheim, accused of 
murdering a Christian, were tortured and executed. The city 
had an established community by the end of the 13" century 
when 120 Jews were martyred during the *Rindfleisch dis- 
turbances of 1298. The community recovered relatively soon, 
only to suffer again during the *Armleder persecutions of 1337. 
The community was annihilated in the *Black Death persecu- 
tions (1348-49). Jews resettled in Tauberbischofsheim in 1373; 
in later centuries, however, Jews are only briefly recorded. A 
synagogue is mentioned in the 18" century, but the Jewish 
community was then very small. It increased from 109 in 1825 
to 200 by 1880 (6.51 percent of the total population) but de- 
creased to 106 by June 1933. In 1827 the community was affili- 
ated with the district rabbinate of Wertheim. Until 1875 the 
cemetery of Kuhlsheim was used by the Tauberbischofsheim 
community. Jewish industrialists and merchants contributed 
significantly to the economic life of the city. In 1931 the cem- 
etery was desecrated. On Kristallnacht, Nov. 9-10, 1938, the 
synagogue was not among those burnt down in Germany be- 
cause it abutted on houses owned by Christians. The interior 
of the synagogue was desecrated, although the Torah scrolls 
were rescued by Christian clergy. Many of the Jews had left the 
town before the outbreak of World War 11. On Oct. 22, 1940, 
22 Jews there were deported to *Gurs, only four of whom sur- 
vived the war; another ten died in *Auschwitz. 

The building of the synagogue was transformed into a 
residential building after 1950. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Salfeld, Martyrol, index, s.v. Bischofsheim; 
F Hundsnurscher and G. Taddey (eds.), Die juedischen Gemeinden 
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in Baden (1968); Germania Judaica, 1 (1963), 372-3; 2 (1968), 815-6; 
3 (1987), 1450-53; PK, Germanyah. ADD BIBLIOGRAPHY: E-]. Zi- 
wes, Studien zur Geschichte der Juden im mittleren Rheingebiet waeh- 
rend des hohen und spaeten Mittelalters (Forschungen zur Geschichte 
der Juden. Abteilung A, Abhandlungen, vol. 1) (1995); E Gehrig and 
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285-97. WEBSITE: www.alemannia-judaica.de. 


TAUBES, AARON MOSES BEN JACOB (1787-1852), Pol- 
ish and Romanian rabbi. Taubes was a pupil of Jacob *Orn- 
stein of Lemberg. After serving as rabbi of Snyatyn, he was 
appointed rabbi of Jassy and district in 1841, in which office 
he exercised considerable influence on Romanian Jewry. The 
historian H.N. Dembitzer praises him as the outstanding rab- 
binical authority of his time to whom the most famous rabbis 
turned with their problems. 

His published works are Toafot Reem (1855), responsa; 
Karnei Reem (1864), novellae and notes on the Talmud and 
its commentators, published in the standard editions of the 
Talmud, together with notes by his son Samuel; and Karnei 
Reem (1881) on the Pentateuch with additions by his grand- 
son Isaac Eisik (Shor). This work makes considerable use of 
Kabbalah. Many of Taubes’ descendants served as rabbis in 
Jassy and in other communities in Romania. His sons Samuel 
Schmelke and Jacob, after serving in other communities, suc- 
ceeded their father in Jassy. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Buber, Anshei Shem (1895), 27; EIv, 18 


(1966), 380-1. 
[Itzhak Alfassi] 


TAUBES, HAYYIM ZEVI (1900-1966), rabbi and scholar. 
Born in Chernelitsa, Ukraine, Taubes served as rabbi in Odes- 
burg, at the Pasmaniten Temple in Vienna - lecturing also at 
the teachers’ seminary - and in Zurich, Switzerland. In 1965 
he settled in Israel. A pupil of H.P. *Chajes, Taubes was an ar- 
dent Zionist from his youth and prominent in the Mizrachi 
movement. 

Among his published works are Lebendiges Judentum 
(1946); Ha-Nasi ba-Sanhedrin ha-Gedolah (1925); Likkutei 
Yizhak ibn Ghayyat (1952), an annotated edition of a work 
by the 11"*-century Spanish talmudist; and Maamad Hakhel 
be-Tifarto (1953). Taubes edited the geonic material on the 
tractate Sanhedrin in his Ozar ha-Geonim al Massekhet San- 
hedrin (1966). 

His son JACOB TAUBES (1923- ), historian of religion, 
was born in Vienna, and became professor of Jewish studies 
and the sociology of religion at the Free University of West 
Berlin in 1959. 

He published Abendlaendische Eschatologie (1948), Psy- 
choanalysis and the Future (1957), and Religious Experience 
and Truth (ed. S. Hook, 1961), and edited the Review of Reli- 
gion (1957-60), and the Journal for the Scientific Study of Re- 
ligion (from 1961). 


TAUBES, LOEBEL (1863-1933), pioneer Galician Zionist. 
Born in Bendery, Bessarabia, Taubes was raised in Galicia, 
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where his father was the rabbi of Otynya. His Zionist activi- 
ties began at the end of the 1880s, and in 1890 he began pub- 
lishing the first Yiddish newspapers in Galicia (Di Yidishe 
Folkstsaytung, and later Der Folksfraynd, first in Kolomiyyo 
and then in Czernowitz). He was one of the first to fight for 
the Austrian government's recognition of Yiddish as the spo- 
ken language of the Jews of Galicia. For decades Taubes was 
the best known Zionist propagandist in Galicia and Austria, 
where his speeches in hundreds of towns and villages at- 
tracted mass audiences and did much to spread Zionism, es- 
pecially among Orthodox circles. He was closely associated 
with *Herzl and published a Yiddish translation of Der Juden- 
staat (1897). He was one of the initiators of the Conference for 
the Yiddish Language and Culture, which met in Czernowitz 
in 1908. He lived in Kolomyia, in Czernowitz, and from 1914 
in Vienna. In 1920 Taubes published the Hebrew version of 
the proceedings of the *Kattowitz Conference and his mem- 
oirs, and in 1928 he brought out a book on talmudic motifs 
in Yiddish proverbs. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 4 (1961), 44-45; N.M. Gelber, Toledot 
ha-Tenuah ha-Ziyyonit be-Galizyah (1958), 270 and index; G. Bader, 


Medinah va-Hakhameha (1934), 108-9. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


TAUBMAN, A. ALFRED (1924- ), U.S. entrepreneur. Taub- 
man, who was born in Pontiac, Mich., attended the University 
of Michigan without graduating and the Lawrence Institute of 
Technology, where he studied architecture. He became a store 
designer. In 1950, with a $5,000 loan, he formed the Taubman 
Company, a real-estate development and property manage- 
ment concern, and built it into one of the most prominent de- 
velopers and managers of giant regional shopping malls in the 
United States. His first project in 1953 was a 26-store open-air 
shopping center in Flint, Mich. A few years later, he built an 
enclosed mall in Hayward, Calif., and then put together what 
was widely considered one of the finest collections of shop- 
ping malls in the world. In 2004, the average American mall 
had annual sales of around $340 a square foot. Taubman’s 
malls, with high-end stores, averaged close to $500 a square 
foot. One of his prize malls was in Short Hills, n.j., which he 
bought in 1980 when there were only seven stores that were 
still in business. He renovated it four times until he got the 
right store mix: Neiman Marcus, Saks, Nordstrom, and Macy's. 
The mall had average annual sales of $800 a square foot. By 
the early years of the 21°t century Taubman operated 19 shop- 
ping malls in nine states, including five in the Detroit area. In 
the 1970s Taubman went into business with Max *Fisher, the 
Detroit financier and adviser to Republican presidents. He had 
been Taubman’s mentor since the 1950s, when he asked him 
to develop a chain of Speedway gas stations. Fisher and Taub- 
man bought the Irvine Ranch in Southern California, which 
became one of the most profitable residential and commer- 
cial ventures in American history. It allowed Taubman, along 
with a group of investors that included Henry Ford 11, to buy 
the majority share in Sotheby’s, the famed auction house, in 
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1983 for $130 million. The move gave Taubman entrée to the 
art world and to European society. In 1993 Taubman became 
chairman and a director of Sotheby’s but in 2001 he stood 
trial on charges that from 1993 to 1999 he had colluded with 
his chief rival, Christies, to fix sellers’ commissions, violating 
antitrust laws and cheating customers out of $400 million. A 
year earlier, to settle a civil class-action suit, Taubman stepped 
down from his Sotheby’s post and paid one-third of the more 
than $500 million settlement made to former clients out of his 
own pocket. In the criminal trial, Taubman was convicted and 
spent a year in prison. Taubman was a major philanthropist, 
giving to educational and Jewish causes. A part-time resident 
of Bloomfield Hills, outside Detroit, Taubman was one of the 
two largest all-time contributors to the Jewish Federation of 
Metropolitan Detroit, mostly anonymously. In 1999, the fed- 
eration named one of its Jewish community center campuses 
after Taubman, a member of Shaarey Zedek, a Conservative 
congregation in Southfield, Mich. With a $30 million gift, 
Taubman endowed the program in architecture and urban af- 
fairs at the University of Michigan, where a wing of the hospi- 
tal is named after him. Brown University boasts the A. Alfred 
Taubman School for Public Policy and American Institutions, 
while Harvard University has the Taubman Center for State 


and Local Government. 
[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


TAURAGE (Ger. Tauroggen), town in W. Lithuania (re- 
ferred to by Jews as Tavrig). From 1795 until the establish- 
ment of independent Lithuania after World War 1, it was a 
town in the province of Kovno within the limits of the *Pale 
of Settlement. In 1847 there were 410 Jews in the town; after 
1850 the community increased and in 1897 numbered 3,364 
(54.6% of the total population). At the beginning of the 20” 
century the local rabbi, Abraham Aaron Burstein, founded a 
yeshivah which existed until World War 1. When the Jewish 
population was expelled from the battle zone during the war 
the Jews of Taurage were also evacuated (May 1915) to inner 
Russia, and the community ceased to exist. After the war the 
community did not recover its former status. In 1923 there 
were 1,772 Jews (32.5% of the population) and the community 
supported a Hebrew secondary school. In 1936 a *blood libel 
was circulated and riots were prevented only because of the 
community’s *self-defense organization. When the Germans 
occupied Taurage during World War 11, the Jews were con- 
centrated in a ghetto, and after a few months they were mas- 
sacred. S.P. *Rabbinowitz was born in Taurage. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lite, 1 (1951), 1221-23, 1584-85; Yahadut Lita 


(1959), 61. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


TAUSIG, KARL (1841-1871), pianist. Born in Warsaw, Tausig 
first studied with his father, Aloys Tausig, who had been a pu- 
pil of Sigismund *Thalberg, then from the age of 14 with Liszt 
and became his favorite pupil. In 1865 Tausig settled in Berlin, 
where he opened the Schule des hoeheren Klavierspiels (School 
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of Advanced Piano Playing). His playing was in a grand and 
impassioned style with remarkable tone and technique de- 
scribed by Liszt as “infallible” He wrote Taegliche Studien and 
also composed some virtuoso pieces and arrangements. 


TAUSK, VIKTOR (1877-1919), Austrian psychiatrist, and 
one of Sigmund *Freud’s early pupils. Tausk, already a judge 
in Croatia, went to Vienna in 1908 to study medicine and 
psychiatry. He became a member of the group around Freud, 
and in spite of his involvement in the dissension in the group, 
Freud had a high opinion of him. In 1914 Tausk read a paper 
on melancholia to a meeting of the Vienna Psychoanalytic 
Society. As an army psychiatrist in World War 1 he used psy- 
choanalytic methods in the treatment of war neuroses. In 1918 
he returned to Vienna, where Freud refused to psychoanalyze 
him himself and arranged for his analysis by one of his pupils, 
Helene Deutsch. The treatment was not a success and shortly 
after Tausk committed suicide. 

Tausk published a number of papers in 1913-14 on infan- 
tile sexuality and dreams. His outstanding contribution was 
in the psychoanalytic interpretation of schizophrenia which 
he published in 1919, Ueber die Entstehung des “Beeinflussung- 
sapparates” in der Schizophrenia (“On the Origin of the ‘In- 
fluencing Machine’ in Schizophrenia,’ 1933). In 1991 a collec- 
tion of his psychoanalytical papers was published in English 
as Sexuality, War, and Schizophrenia. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Roazen, Brother Animal: The Story of Freud 
and Tausk (1969); K.R. Eissler, Talent and Genius: The Fictitious Case 
of Tausk contra Freud (1971). 


[Louis Miller / Elisabeth Dessauer (274 ed.)] 


TAUSSIG, family of U.S. naval officers. EDWARD DAVID 
TAUSSIG (1847-1921) was born in St. Louis, Missouri, and was 
appointed to the U.S. naval academy in 1863. He fought in the 
Union Navy during the Civil War and served on a number of 
ships between 1867 and 1898, when he was given command 
of the gunboat Bennington. Taussig retired as a rear admi- 
ral in 1908. A destroyer was later named in his honor. His 
son, JOSEPH KNEFLER TAUSSIG (1877-1947), who was born 
in Dresden, Germany, fought in the Spanish-American War 
of 1898 as a naval cadet and was given his first command in 
1911 on the uss Amen. During World War 1 he commanded 
escort vessels protecting convoys in submarine-infested wa- 
ters. From 1933 until 1936 Taussig was assistant chief of naval 
operations. He then commanded the flagship uss Idaho for 
a year. He retired with the rank of vice admiral in September 
1941 but was recalled to service in 1943. After his death a war- 
ship was named in his honor. 


TAUSSIG, FRANK WILLIAM (1859-1940), U.S. economist, 
born in St. Louis, Missouri. Taussig’s father was an immigrant 
from Prague, who had become president of a successful rail- 
road company, and his mother was a daughter of a Protestant 
teacher from the Rhineland. In 1885 Taussig began a teaching 
career at Harvard, where he became professor of economics 
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in 1901. He served as the first chairman of the United States 
Tariff Commission in Washington from 1917 to 1919 and was 
a close adviser to President Wilson. 

Taussig’s principal field was the theory, history, and prac- 
tice of international trade and trade policy. His major work 
Principles of Economics (1911) was for many years a standard 
textbook. Other writings include The Tariff History of the 
United States (1888), Wages and Capital (1896), and Interna- 
tional Trade (1927). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.A. Schumpeter, Ten Great Economists From 


Marx to Keynes (1951), 191-221. 
[Joachim O. Ronall] 


TAUSTE, town in Aragon, N.E. Spain, close to the border 
of the former kingdom of Navarre. The earliest information 
about the community of Tauste is from about 1271. It concerns 
the payment of 600 sdlidos as yearly tax, which attests to a 
certain prosperity. This decreased to 332 sdlidos in 1304 and 
further dwindled during the 14" century. In 1357 the Inquisi- 
tion held trials in Tauste, and several Jews were condemned to 
life imprisonment. The nature of their offenses is not known. 
Nothing is known of the fate of the community during the per- 
secutions of 1391. In 1402 the Jews of Tauste were requested to 
give a loan to the king. In 1405 there was an attempt to set up a 
burial society for the community. In 1414 the infante Alfonso 
(later Alfonso v) confirmed a royal decree restricting the area 
of the Jewish quarter; a time limit of six months was set for 
carrying out the resulting changes of residence. In 1458 this 
community figured among those granted a series of conces- 
sions by John 11. Toward the end of the century, however, the 
community dwindled and experienced great poverty. In 1483 
Ferdinand of Aragon appointed the surgeon Yuce Atorcar to 
head the community, which was placed under the supervision 
of the merino of *Saragossa. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Urkunden, index; Neuman, Spain, in- 
dex; I. de las Cagigas, in: Sefarad, 6 (1946), 74; L. Piles Ros, ibid., 10 


(1950), 105, 372f., 383f. 
[Haim Beinart] 


TAV (Taw; Heb. 1n;n), the twenty-second and thelastletterofthe 
Hebrew alphabet; its numerical value is 400. The basic 
pictographic shape of this letter consisted of two strokes 
crossing each other x or +, ie., the simplest mark and hence 
its name taw. While in the Proto-Canaanite and in the early 
Phoenician scripts, until the tenth century B.c.£., both the 
x-shaped and the cross-shaped taw were used; in the ninth 
century B.C.E. the letter’s stance was stabilized. The Hebrew 
script preserved the x-shaped « and did not alter its form, but 
in the Samaritan script it became ~. On the other hand, the late 
Phoenician script adopted and developed the cross-shaped taw 
ft > t= P. and in the Aramaic script it evolved as follows: 
p — }} = AS. The last form was the prototype of the Jewish 
taw mand Arabic « which developed through the Nabatean 
J} 9 — 5, The Greek (and Latin) “T” is a variation of the 


cross-shaped taw. See *Alphabet, Hebrew. 
[Joseph Naveh] 
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TAVUS, JACOB BEN JOSEPH (16 century), author of a 
Judeo-Persian translation of the Pentateuch, written in He- 
brew characters. This work was included in one edition of the 
polyglot Bible printed in Constantinople in 1546 by Eleazar 
b. Gerson *Soncino together with the Hebrew original, the 
Aramaic Targum, and the Arabic version of *Saadiah Gaon. 
Another edition comprises Judeo-Greek and Judeo-Spanish. 
It has not been established whether Tavus actually worked in 
Constantinople, for nothing else is known of his life. The Ta- 
vus Pentateuch translation was based on a long tradition of 
Judeo-Persian Bible translations. Transcribed into Persian 
characters, it was incorporated in Bishop Walton's polyglot 
Bible (London, 1654-57). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Munk, Notice sur R. Saadia Gaon... et sur 
une version persane (1838), 62-87; A. Kohut, Kritische Beleuchtung 
der persischen Pentateuch-Uebersetzung des Jacob ben Joseph Tawus 
(1871); Fischel, in: HTR, 45 (1952), 3-45. 


[Walter Joseph Fischel] 


TAWIOW, ISRAEL HAYYIM (1858-1920), Hebrew author. 
Born in Druya, Belorussia, he moved with his parents to Riga, 
where he remained most of his life. In 1889 he began publish- 
ing serials in Ha-Meliz which excelled in their biting satire and 
wit. Tawiow quickly acquired a reputation as a brilliant essay- 
ist. He became a regular contributor to the weekly Ha-Dor and 
during 1905-08 lived in Vilna, serving on the editorial staff of 
the daily Ha-Zeman. He also published a vocalized daily He- 
brew newspaper for children called He-Haver (1908). 

Tawiow’s many essays on language and folklore, display- 
ing both erudition and acuity, were posthumously published 
under the title Kitvei LH. Taviov (1923). Of significance is 
his book Ozar ha-Meshalim ve-ha-Pitgamim (“Treasury of 
Proverbs and Sayings,” 1919, 19227), in which he collected, 
explained, and annotated over 3,000 Hebrew and Aramaic 
proverbs. He also wrote a number of textbooks on the Hebrew 
language and literature which were widely used. Among them 
are Eden ha- Yeladim (1896 and over 15 subsequent editions), 
a chrestomathy; Moreh ha-Yeladim, rules of the Hebrew lan- 
guage; Ha-Mekhin (1899), a beginner's text in the Hebrew lan- 
guage; Mivhar ha-Sifrut (1899); Ozar ha-Shirah ve-ha-Melizah 
(“Treasury of Verse and Metaphor,’ 1922); Moreh ha-Signon 
ve-Shimmush ha-Lashon ha-Ivrit (“Instructor in Hebrew Style 
and Usage,’ c. 1890), and others; and Torat ha-Nikkud (“Laws 
of Vocalization;? 1904). Tawiow also tried his hand at belles- 
lettres, writing, among other works, a comedy called Ha-Sorer 
be-Veito (1900). He also translated works by Berthold Auer- 
bach, Oscar Wilde, and Charles Dickens. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Bobé, in: He-Avar, 16 (May 1969), 141-63; 
N. Slouschz, Renascence of Hebrew Literature (1909), 281; Waxman, 
Literature, 4 (19607), 85. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Shaked, Ha-Sip- 


poret ha-Ivrit, 1 (1977), 219-50. 
[Gedalyah Elkoshi] 


TAWRIZI, JUDAH MEIR BEN ABRAHAM (ad. before 
1646), Karaite physician and author living in Jerusalem. His 
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works comprise an Arabic commentary on the Book of Esther, 
in which he frequently quotes *Rabbanite authors and cites 
Rabbanite customs, and mentions the *blood libel; and glosses 
to the code of Karaite law (entitled al-Murshid) of *Samuel al- 
Maghribi, in which he too refers to Rabbanite codes. He also 
composed Hebrew liturgical hymns. The appellation Tawrizi 
(less correctly Taurizi) is said to be a dialectal form of Tabrizi, 
indicating that the family originated in the Persian city of *Ta- 
briz. Judah Meir’s son, ABRAHAM MEIR, also practiced medi- 
cine and wrote liturgical poetry. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Arab Lit, 258; Mann, Texts, 


2 (1935), 70f., 106-8. 
[Leon Nemoy] 


TAX, SOL (1907-1995), U.S. anthropologist. Born in Chicago, 
Illinois, Tax received a Ph.B. from the University of Wisconsin 
(1931) and a Ph.D. from the University of Chicago in 1935. He 
joined the faculty of the University of Chicago in 1940, where 
he taught until his retirement in 1974. He was appointed chair- 
man of the anthropology department in 1955 and served as 
dean of the adult education extension school from 1962 to 1968. 
He served as editor of American Anthropologist (1952-55). In 
1957 he founded the international journal Current Anthropol- 
ogy, which he edited until 1974. He served as director of the Fox 
Indian Project in Iowa (1948-62). He did fieldwork among the 
Mescalero Apache (1931), the Guatemalan Indians (1934-41), 
and the Chukas Indians of Mexico (1942-43). In 1961, Tax co- 
ordinated the American Indian Chicago Conference, which 
assembled 700 Native Americans from more than 80 tribal 
groups at the University of Chicago. They prepared a Decla- 
ration of Indian Purpose, which sought to present a unified 
position on the relation of native people to the American gov- 
ernment. In the 1960s and 1970s, Tax’s work included research 
in developing countries and the former Soviet Union. 

Tax was an acknowledged head of the “action anthropol- 
ogists,” a school that holds that the task of the field worker is 
not just to undertake research but also to assist in the accul- 
turation of the native populations he studies. He repeatedly 
called for the improvement of living conditions on American 
Indian reservations in accordance with the Indians’ own de- 
sires and aspirations. 

In another vein, Tax organized a conference on the mili- 
tary draft in 1968, bringing together military leaders and po- 
litical figures to discuss the issue of the draft and its alterna- 
tives. 

Tax was president of the American Anthropological As- 
sociation (1958-59). He also served as director of the Smith- 
sonian Institution’s Center for the Study of Man; served on 
the U.S. National Commission for UNESCO; and served on 
President Johnson's special task force on American Indian Af- 
fairs. Tax was a consultant for the U.S. Office of Education; the 
US. Bureau of Indian Affairs; the National Institute of Mental 
Health; and the Smithsonian Institution. In 1962 he received 
the Viking Fund Medal and Award from the Wenner-Gren 
Foundation for Anthropological Research. 
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Among his books are Acculturation in the Americas 
(1952), Penny Capitalism: A Guatemalan Indian Economy 
(1953), The Evolution of Man (1960), Acculturation in the Amer- 
icas (1967), Heritage of Conquest (1968), and Cultures beyond 
the Earth (1975). The books he edited include An Appraisal of 
Anthropology Today (1954), Evolution after Darwin (1960), The 
Draft (1967), The People vs. the System (1968), and Horizons of 
Anthropology (1977). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Representative Papers of Sol Tax, 
1937-1977 (1977); R. Hinshaw (ed.), Currents in Anthropology: Essays 


in Honor of Sol Tax (1979); R. Rubinstein (ed.), Fieldwork: The Cor- 
respondence of Robert Redfield & Sol Tax (1991). 


[Ephraim Fischoff / Ruth Beloff (2"4 ed.)] 


TAXATION. This article is arranged according to the fol- 
lowing outline: 


HISTORICAL ASPECTS 

LEGAL ASPECTS 
The Biblical Period 
The Talmudic Period 
The Post-Talmudic Period in General 
Yardsticks of Tax Assessment 
Taxable Property 
Place of Residence, Business, or Situation of Property 
Date of Accrual of Liability 
Tax Relief and Immunity 
Methods of Tax Assessment 
Tax Appeals 
Adjudication and Evidence 
Principles of Interpretation 
Tax Collection Procedure 
Ethics of Tax Payment 
Halakhic Compilations of Tax Law 
In the State of Israel 


Special taxation imposed on the Jews by the state or ruler 
of the territory in which they were living has played a most 
important part in Jewish history. 


HISTORICAL ASPECTS 


It is self-evident that a section of the population of a coun- 
try which pays special taxes must receive special organiza- 
tion and hold a special status (see *autonomy). On the other 
hand, the abolition of such special taxation implies an ap- 
proach at least to parity of status and ultimate *emancipation. 
The state generally tended to impose the tax burden on the 
Jews by as simple and mechanical a means as possible - per 
capita, on houses, and the like. Hence the Jewish commu- 
nity body, which had the collective responsibility for the tax, 
usually tried to redistribute the amount to be paid on more 
equitable and less mechanical principles; this led to con- 
structive social developments as well as tensions within the 
community. 

Talmudic literature is filled with complaints against 
the severity of the taxation in Erez Israel during the period 
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of Roman domination. However intolerable this may have 
seemed, it was not discriminatory, and the pagan population 
of the area doubtless had similar complaints. On the other 
hand, the *Fiscus Judaicus introduced after the fall of Jeru- 
salem in 70 C.£., diverting to the temple of Jupiter Capitoli- 
nus in Rome the half-shekel formerly paid voluntarily each 
year by every Jew to the Temple in Jerusalem, was definitely 
discriminatory, paid by no other than Jews. It was thus the 
forerunner of the discriminatory taxation of the Jews in Eu- 
rope in the Middle Ages, and it was precisely imitated in the 
*opferpfennig poll tax exacted by the Holy Roman Emperors 
in Germany, as successors to the Roman caesars, from 1342. 
On the other hand, the Temple tax was in a way revived in 
the semi-voluntary *aurum coronarium levied by the Pales- 
tinian patriarchs from the Jewish communities to which their 
authority reached. 

In the Dark Ages, especially in south Italy and Sicily, the 
Jews were so far identified with the dyeing industry that the 
special dye tax was known as the tincta judeorum, etc., im- 
plying that it was paid in effect only by Jews: this, which was 
claimed by the local bishops as their perquisite, thus became 
in effect a discriminatory Jewish tax. The Muslim world mean- 
while imposed on the Jews, as on other nonbelievers, two spe- 
cial taxes - the *kharaj, a land tax in lieu of military service, 
calculated according to the productivity of the holding, and 
the jizya, a poll tax levied on unbelievers as the price of the 
free exercise of their religion. It is a moot point long discussed 
whether Jews paid special taxes in the Byzantine Empire. But 
when *Benjamin of Tudela was in Rome around 1169 he re- 
corded as noteworthy that the Jews there paid no special tax 
to any authority. 

With the development of Jewish finance in northern Eu- 
rope the special taxation of the Jews entered on a new phase. 
One of the reasons for the toleration and protection they now 
received from the authorities was, precisely, their utility to 
the treasury. Every financial transaction was now subject to 
a tax in order to regularize it. Every phase in daily life - such 
as marriage or betrothal - required the royal license. Death 
duties (“reliefs”) of as much as one-third were imposed on 
the estates of wealthy financiers. Fines were imposed on in- 
dividuals, on communities, or on the entire body of Jews of a 
country to atone for misdemeanors, real or fictitious. In due 
course, in countries such as England, the system of “tallage” 
was introduced: theoretically an impost to meet some special 
contingency, it became, so far as the Jews were concerned, a 
regular source of royal revenue. Most detailed information 
regarding the method of exaction is available from England. 
The heads of the community were assembled and the royal 
demands intimated to them. The total amount would be di- 
vided among the various communities, which in turn would 
apportion the assessment among individuals. The so-called 
Jewish Parliament of *Worcester (1240-41) under Henry 111 
consisted of from two to six representatives of every commu- 
nity of England, convened to apportion a tallage of 20,000 
marks imposed on them. With the development of the finan- 
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after what was perceived as a breakdown in security at the time 
of the assassination. After leaving the Shin Bet in 2000 he be- 
came chairman of Netafim, a successful kibbutz plant for ir- 
rigation equipment. In 2003 he sponsored with Dr. Sari Nus- 
seibeh, president of Al-Quds University, the “People’s Voice” 
peace initiative aimed to advance the peace process between 
Israel and the Palestinians. Their well-publicized peace plan 
was based on the idea of two states for two nations and the 
relinquishment by the Palestinians of the right of return. In 
2004 Ayalon registered with the Labor Party and announced 


his intention to enter politics. 
[Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 


AYALON (formerly Neustadt), DAVID (1914-1998), Israeli 
Arabist and historian, specializing in the social and military 
history of the medieval and early modern Muslim world. Born 
in Haifa, Ayalon studied at the Hebrew University, as well as a 
year at the American University of Beirut, receiving his Ph.D. 
in 1946. During World War 11 he served in the British Army, 
and subsequently worked in the political department of the 
Jewish Agency. After the establishment of the State of Israel, 
he was employed at the Foreign Ministry until 1950, when he 
joined the staff of the Hebrew University as lecturer in the his- 
tory of the Islamic peoples. He became a professor in 1959 and 
in 1962-66 served as director of the university’s Institute of 
Asian and African Studies. Ayalon’s early publications were in 
the field of medieval Jewish history, but he soon turned to the 
study of *Mamluk military and social history as well as other 
topics in pre-modern Islamic history. His many publications 
included Gunpowder and Firearms in the Mamluk Kingdom: 
A Challenge to a Medieval Society (1956; Hebrew translation 
1994), several volumes of collected studies published in the 
19708 to 1990s, and the posthumous Eunuchs, Caliphs and Sul- 
tans: A Study in Power Relationships (1999). His series of es- 
says on “The Great Yasa of Chingiz Khan: A Re-examination” 
(published 1970-73) was a major contribution to the study 
of Mongol history. In 1947, together with the Arabist Pesah 
Schusser (later Shinar), Ayalon published an Arabic-Hebrew 
dictionary, which for five decades was the mainstay of teach- 
ing Arabic among Hebrew speakers in Israel. Subsequently its 
revision and expansion were undertaken by the scholars of the 
Institute of Asian and African Studies. Ayalon was awarded 
the Israel Prize for humanities in 1972. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Amitai, “David Ayalon, 1914-1998,” 
in: Mamluk Studies Review, 3 (1999), 1-12 (with a complete list of pub- 
lications); Heb. version in Ha-Mizrah he-Hadash, 41 (2000), 3-5. 


[Norman Itzkowitz / Reuven Amitai (2"4 ed.)] 


AYALTI (Klenbart), HANAN J. (1910-1992), Yiddish writer 
and cultural activist. At the age of 19, Ayalti left Bialystok for 
Palestine. In 1933 he went to Paris to study at the Sorbonne. 
During World War 11 he escaped from occupied France, lived 
in Uruguay 1942-46, and subsequently moved to New York, 
where he became editorial secretary for the Zionist publica- 
tion Der Yidisher Kemfer. After a first novel in Hebrew (1934), 
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he turned to writing in Yiddish: short stories, novels, travel 
sketches, and a collection of proverbs. Some of these works 
were translated into Hebrew, English, and Spanish. His best- 
known novel is Tate un Zun (“Father and Son,’ 1943). His ex- 
periences during the Spanish Civil War in 1936 as a war cor- 
respondent are reflected in his novel Der Hotel Vos Ekzistirt 
Nit (“The Non-Existent Hotel,” 2 vols., 1944). Ayalti’s literary 
work generally gives a detailed description of the social mi- 
lieu and is characterized by his skeptical analysis of ideolo- 
gies, his distrust of his heroes, a tendency to see the darker 
sides of ideas and personalities, and the exaltation of physi- 
cal love. Translations of his stories appeared in such signifi- 
cant American journals as Commentary and Midstream; sev- 
eral were gathered into a volume entitled The Presence Is in 
Exile, Too (1997). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 1 (1956), 43-4; J. Glatstein, In Tokh 
Genumen (1956), 448-52; S. Bickel, Shrayber fun Mayn Dor, 2 (1965), 
402-8; Kressel, Leksikon, 1 (1965), 94. 

[Shlomo Bickel / Alan Astro (2™4 ed.)] 


AYANOT (Heb. niry; “springs”), agricultural school in cen- 
tral Israel, near Nes Ziyyonah. Founded in 1930 by *w1zo as 
an agricultural training farm, Ayanot initially absorbed im- 
migrant girls only, but later also accepted Israeli-born girls. In 
1947 Ayanot became a coeducational school. Vocational train- 
ing and secondary school education included the Ministry of 
Education curriculum. Subsequently Ayanot operated as an 
agricultural boarding school. Students were new immigrants 
who came to Israel on their own from Brazil and the former 
Soviet Union. Intensive farming included a computerized 
dairy. In the mid-1990s there were approximately 340 inhab- 
itants in Ayanot, increasing to 399 in 2002. 


[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


AYASH (Ayyash), family of rabbis and scholars. JuDAH 
AYASH (d. 1760), son of the widely revered Algiers rabbi 
Isaac (d. 1727), was himself one of the most famous rabbis of 
Algiers. As av bet din (1728-56) all disputes were referred to 
him and he carried on a voluminous correspondence with 
the rabbinical authorities of Morocco, Italy, and Egypt. He 
had gathered many pupils and his Sabbath sermons drew 
crowds of listeners. In 1756 Ayash decided to go to Palestine 
and devote himself entirely to study. He visited Leghorn in 
1756 and then reached Jerusalem. Judah Ayash’s works (pub- 
lished in Leghorn) include Lehem Yehudah, notes on Maimo- 
nides (1745); Beit Yehudah (1746); responsa followed by Min- 
hagim, customs of Algiers from the 15 century (1746); Benei 
Yehudah (1758); Ve-Zot li-Yhudah (1760); commentaries on the 
halakhah; Matteh Yehudah and Shevet Yehudah (1783), criti- 
cal notes on the code of Joseph Caro; and Afra di-Ara (1783). 
Judah’s son JACOB MOSES (c. 1750-1817) returned to Algiers 
in 1783 as a fundraising agent for the kolel of Jerusalem. He 
went to Leghorn and eventually settled in Ferrara where he 
became chief rabbi of the community there. Jacob had many 
famous disciples. He was the compiler of Derekh Hayyim 
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cial organization of the *Exchequer of the Jews, a preliminary 
to the imposition of a tallage would be the closing of the *ar- 
chae, or chirograph chests, which would be sent to the Exche- 
quer for their contents to be investigated and the capability 
of each individual to pay determined; on some occasions this 
would be accompanied by wholesale arrests among the Jews 
to forestall evasion. 

The systematic cancellation of debts due to the Jews in re- 
turn for some immediate monetary payment from the debtors, 
especially in Germany from the close of the 14"* century, was 
in effect an indirect method of taxation. In the same country 
a special poll tax similar to that levied on animals, and in- 
cluded in the same list of tolls, had to be paid by Jews at the 
entrance to every town and state. Even when dead, there was 
a special toll to be paid at the city boundary on the way to the 
cemetery. In *Frankfurt, no fewer than 38 different imposts 
were levied on the Jews, mostly additional to those payable 
by the other townsfolk. Any Jew encountered on the highway 
could be compelled to pay the dice tax to atone for the cast- 
ing of lots for the garments of Jesus at the crucifixion. The 
tolls on the road, known as the impét du pied fourchu (“toll of 
the cloven hoof”), were abolished in the eastern provinces of 
France only in 1784. 

In medieval Spain, taxation covering both payments due 
to the treasury and those for the maintenance of communal 
institutions was levied generally on incomes, estimated either 
by assessors (posekim) or by individual declaration under oath. 
As a result of complaints, in 1300 James 11 of Aragon imposed 
the method of declaration in his dominion. Henceforth, all 
taxes both communal and royal were to be apportioned by a 
board representing the three economic strata of the commu- 
nity (manus) before whom every taxpayer was to declare his 
income under oath. Groups of small Spanish communities 
were combined by the treasury as a collecta for taxation pur- 
poses. For the system as it applied in a typical Spanish com- 
munity see *Huesca. 

In *Sicily there were a large number of special levies - 
apart from the poll tax (jizya) still retained from Saracenic 
times - on animals slaughtered in the Jewish fashion, on wine 
and cheese prepared for Jewish use, on cloth of Jewish manu- 
facture, a “beam tax” on the sale of houses, a tax for permis- 
sion to have musicians at weddings, and even a tax on child- 
birth. This was apart from the obligation to provide banners 
for the royal galleys and similar exigencies. A “Jewish Parlia- 
ment,’ for the purpose of allocating taxation among the Jewish 
communities, similar to that held at Worcester in England in 
1240-41, was convened at *Palermo in 1489 (Lagumina 754). 
In the ghetto period in Italy a graduated tax was originally lev- 
ied on income or capital, it being left largely to the individual 
to assess the contribution he should make. In Venice, Padua, 
and other cities the assessments were made by a secret com- 
mission of transadori, whose identity was concealed from the 
contributors. At the close of the 17" century, a new system was 
widely introduced, known as the “cassella,” or chest, in which 
the amounts were deposited at stipulated times in the presence 
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of officials sworn to secrecy. A sermon would be delivered by 
the rabbi on the previous Sabbath emphasizing the moral duty 
of meticulous honesty. In some places money boxes were to be 
found also in certain buildings, where the prescribed percent- 
age on brokerage could be deposited immediately. The condi- 
tions governing the system, which differed widely in details 
from place to place, were usually printed at intervals, in Italian 
or in Hebrew, for the guidance of the contributors. In Rome, 
in addition to the extraordinary impositions, regular taxes in- 
cluded a levy for the upkeep of the House of *Catechumens, 
another for the expenses of the carnival, and so on. Here as 
elsewhere in the Papal States the basis of the financial system 
was a tax not on income but on property, fixed for *Rome at 
5 percent; at *Ferrara at 3 percent; at “Ancona at 1 percent, ul- 
timately raised to 1% percent. 

A meat or shehitah tax was very common throughout the 
Jewish world, sometimes payable not in currency but in tokens 
(see *medals). In effect, this was also in its way a tax gradu- 
ated according to means, it being assumed that the wealthy 
ate more luxuriously than the poor. Where the system of vol- 
untary assessment was used in Italy, it was reinforced by a ban 
of excommunication on any person who knowingly made a 
fraudulent declaration of his income, and he would thus bear a 
constant burden of sin of which he alone was aware. Through- 
out the Jewish world, rabbis and scholars were supposed to 
be exempt from communal taxation, this often leading to 
complications and internal disputes. The Council of the Four 
Lands in Poland-Lithuania (see *Councils of Lands) owed 
its origin to the need for having a recognized and authorita- 
tive body for the assessment of the state taxes on the Jewish 
population, and, formally, this was the sole function of the 
council in the eyes of the state. The overall sum was distrib- 
uted among the “provinces” which in turn divided their quo- 
tas among the individual communities. In the first half of the 
196 century special taxation, e.g., on kasher meat (*korobka) 
and the Sabbath candles (*candle tax), was used in Russia as 
an instrument to discourage traditional observances in the 
Jewish communities. 

After the Resettlement of the Jews in England, various 
proposals were made for the separate taxation of the Jews for 
the benefit of the Exchequer. None however was implemented, 
and this was of great importance in establishing for the Jews 
the equality of status which was the preliminary to emancipa- 
tion. The example of the mother country, with the same im- 
plications, was imitated in the American colonies; though in 
*Jamaica and the *West Indies special taxation of the Jews was 
the rule until the early 19'* century. The abolition of special 
taxation was a corollary to the admission of the Jews to civil 
rights in France and elsewhere on the continent of Europe at 
the end of the 18 and beginning of the 19' centuries. 

After the emancipation and the end of the special levies 
on the Jews, some sort of communal taxation remained nec- 
essary to defray the cost of communal institutions. The syna- 
gogues were generally maintained by membership dues, pew 
rentals, and voluntary offerings. In the Sephardi communi- 
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ties of northern Europe, etc., the system of finta assessed on 
estimated income by fintadores was widely used. The United 
Synagogue in London imposed a heavy levy on tombstones 
in order to defray the costs of education. In countries such 
as Germany and Italy, where the officially recognized Jewish 
communities were regulated by law, they had the right to im- 
pose taxation on all members, which was exacted by the gov- 
ernmental agencies, for the maintenance of essential institu- 
tions: refusal to pay hence became equivalent to withdrawal 
from the Jewish community. In *Argentina the Ashkenazi 
community paid a small due fee and most of the money for 
community affairs came from the high taxes on tombstones, 
whereas in the Sephardi community the percentage of intake 
was almost reversed. The situation was not much different in 
other South American communities. 
For taxation in modern Israel see “Israel. 


[Cecil Roth] 


LEGAL ASPECTS 


The Biblical Period 

Although no detailed description has come down of the taxa- 
tion system practiced during this period, various particulars 
of it can be gathered from a number of scriptural references 
to the subject. Thus the prerogatives enumerated in 1 Samuel 
8:11-17 give an indication of the servitudes, levies, and obli- 
gations which the king was entitled to impose on the popula- 
tion, including the following: a tenth of the yield of the field 
and of the vineyard and the flock, a levy on the vineyard and 
the olive grove, and compulsory personal service. The biblical 
description reflects the fiscal system in operation in the Ca- 
naanite city kingdoms. The First Book of Kings (4:7-15) tells 
of King Solomon's division of the kingdom into 12 adminis- 
trative units, each under the charge of an officer responsible 
for providing the king and his household with victuals for one 
month in the year. 


TERMINOLOGY. Matters of taxation are mentioned in the 
Bible under a variety of terms, a number of which continued 
to be in use in later times. One of these, mekhes (Num. 31:28, 
37-41), is mentioned in connection with the tribute paid to 
the priests from the spoil of the war with the Midianites. The 
like term in Akkadian, miksu, described both a tribute from 
the yield of the fields and a toll levied on travelers and their 
goods (EM, 4 (1962), 964f.), and in the latter sense the term 
mekhes was employed by the sages of the Talmud (see, e.g., 
Kil. 9:2; Shab. 8:2, Sem. 2:9) and is still in use in modern He- 
brew in the State of Israel. It is clear that a toll of this kind was 
levied by the kings of Israel on goods imported from abroad 
or those in transit (cf. 1 Kings 10:15). In the Bible the term 
mas (mod. Heb. for “tax”) occurs in the sense of compulsory 
labor in the king’s service (Ex. 1:11; 11 Sam 20:24; 1 Kings 4:6 
and 5:27), and is synonymous with the term mas oved (jPs, 
“taskwork”). The main taxes imposed for the benefit of the 
Persian kingdom were the mindeh, belo, and halakh, which 
are mentioned in the letter of the Persian king to the scribe 
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Ezra, exempting all the priests, levites, and other servants 
of the “house of God” from their payment (Ezra 7:24). The 
mindeh was a general tax payable in money, the belo a tax in 
specie, and the halakh apparently a tax on land. Besides the 
regular taxes, the king apparently from time to time imposed 
taxes on the people for special purposes, such as those exacted 
by Menahem and Jehoiakim for payment to the conquerors 
(11 Kings 15:19-20 and 23:35). 

Some of the tax alleviations mentioned in the Bible in- 
clude exemptions given to “the father’s house” in reward for a 
persons act of special bravery (1 Sam. 17:25), the general release 
granted in celebration of a special occasion — as in the case of 
Queen Esther’s coronation (Esth. 2:18) - and the exemption 
given to the servants of the Temple. At times the tax burden 
weighed heavily on the people and the oppressive fiscal policy 
followed in the time of King Solomon was a cause of the re- 
bellion against his son Rehoboam (1 Kings 12) and led to the 
killing of Adoram, the officer in charge of the levy. In a sense 
the concept of tax, as an imposed duty to contribute toward 
the needs of an individual, or of the public, is reflected also 
in the laws relating to matters of *terumah (“heave offering”); 
maaser (“tithe”); *leket, *shikhhah, and *peah (“gleanings,’ “the 
forgotten sheaf; and “the corner of the fields,” respectively); 
*zedakah (“charity”), the half-and third-*shekel; shemittah 
(“the year of the release”); and yovel (“Jubilee”). 


The Talmudic Period 

The Talmud discusses both those taxes imposed by the Jew- 
ish local authorities on the Jewish town residents and those 
imposed by the central governmental authority on the Jewish 
public. The material on the laws of taxation during this period 
is scant, but the laws discussed nevertheless formed the basis 
of a number of post-talmudic tax rules. 


JEWISH MUNICIPAL TAXES. “The resident of a town may be 
compelled to contribute to the building of a [town] wall, doors, 
and a crossbar” (BB 1:5), and to the building ofa prayer house, 
to the purchase of the Scrolls of the Law and of the Prophets 
(Tosef., BM 11:23), and to the hire of the town guards (BB 8a). 
Similarly, he may be compelled to contribute toward the cost 
of the town’s water supply and drainage system, an expense 
which must also be borne by a person who owns a dwelling 
in the town even though he is not resident there (Tosef., BM 
11:17 according to the Vienna Ms; see also Yad, Shekhenim 
6:3; Resp. Maharam of Rothenburg quoted in Mordekhai, BB 
475; Sh. Ar., HM 163:2). In the same way the townsmen have 
to contribute toward the cost of providing the poor with food 
and clothing and toward the communal charity box and maot 
hittin (money for the poor to buy wheat on Passover; BB ibid.; 
TJ, BB 1:4, 12d). For the purpose of liability for some of these 
taxes — namely for repair of the wall or maot hittin - a person 
is regarded in the Talmud (Ty and TB, ibid.) as a resident if he 
has lived in a town for 12 months; if he has bought a dwell- 
ing there he immediately becomes liable; as regards certain 
contributions, e.g., to the charity box, he becomes liable upon 
shorter periods of residence (ibid., see also *Domicile; with 
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regard to maot hittin on Passover, see further Or Zarua, Hil- 
khot Pesahim, no. 255). 

The amoraim of Erez Israel discussed the principle of 
yardsticks for determining the rate of such taxes, deliberating 
whether a tax should be levied as a poll tax (according to the 
number of persons in the family), or according to financial 
means, or “according to the proximity of the dwelling” (that is 
according to the measure of benefit the taxpayer derived from 
his relative proximity to the wall), the first method being re- 
jected in favor of one of the other two (BB 7b). The majority of 
the posekim held that these two yardsticks should be combined 
in such a manner that the rate of contribution would first be 
apportioned according to the financial means of each resident 
and then according to the measure of benefit derived from his 
relative proximity to the wall, so that “a poor man nearer the 
wall shall pay more than one further away; a rich man nearer 
the wall shall pay more than one further away, but a rich man 
further from the wall shall pay more than a poor man nearer 
the wall” (Tos. to BB 7b; Tur and Sh. Ar., HM 163:3; for a differ- 
ent opinion, see Yad, Shekhenim 6:4 and R. Hananel, Bs ibid.). 
A similar problem is discussed in the Talmud in connection 
with a caravan in the wilderness threatened by a band of rob- 
bers and it is stated that: “the contribution to be paid by each 
[for buying them off] shall be apportioned in accordance with 
the amount of money which each has and not in accordance 
with the number of persons there”; but if they hire a guide to 
go in front of them, the calculation will have to be made “also 
according to the number of souls” in the caravan since a mis- 
step could involve danger to life (Tosef., BM 7:13; BK 116b; in 
the TJ, BM 6:4, 11a the word “also” is omitted before the words 
“according to the number of souls”); however all this only ap- 
plies if the manner of apportionment of the contribution is 
not determined by local custom, since this always prevails (BK 
116b; see also Tosef., BK, and TY, loc. cit.). 


TAXES OF THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT. The tannaitic and 
amoraic sources mention various kinds of taxes imposed by 
the general government. Some of those imposed by the Roman 
authorities in Erez Israel included the tributum soli, a land tax, 
the tributum capitis or poll tax, arnona, anda customs toll on 
the transit of goods, as well as a toll on highways and bridges 
(see Alon, bibl.). Among the taxes levied by the Persian au- 
thorities were the taska, a land tax, and the karga, a poll tax 
(see J. Newman, bibl.). 


The Persian Government in Babylonia. The Babylonian hal- 
akhic scholars upheld the various taxes imposed by the gov- 
ernmental authorities, in reliance on the rule of *dina de-mal- 
khuta dina (“the law of the land is law; BB 55<, et al.), even 
giving effect to certain acts which were valid under general 
law but not in Jewish law. Thus under Persian law a person’s 
land became charged in the king’s favor for payment of the 
taska, and if it was not paid the land could be sold by the royal 
officials to anyone paying the tax in the landowner’s stead. 
The amora Samuel upheld the validity of such a sale on the 
basis of the above-mentioned rule (BB 55a; see also BM 73b); 
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Similarly upheld was the rule of Persian law that not only the 
king could enslave a person who failed to pay the karga but 
anyone else paying the tax in the debtor's stead (Yev. 46a; BM 
73b) - except that in Jewish law “he shall not treat him as a 
slave” (Yad, Gezelah, 5:16; Sh. Ar., YD 267:16). 


The Roman Government in Erez Israel. The scholars of Erez 
Israel, however, looked upon the Romans as foreign con- 
querors whose rule should be rebelled against and whose 
taxes were an instrument of robbery and extortion leveled 
against the Jews. Hence tax evasion was customary in Erez 
Israel (Ned. 3:4; TJ, Sot. 5:7; BB 127b, R. Johanan) and there 
the tannaim discussed the question of whether or not it was 
permissible to avoid paying customs in certain circumstances 
(BK 113a). A certain change of attitude is manifest at the time 
of R. Judah ha-Nasi, who, like some other men, instructed 
his sons not to elude customs (lest they be detected and the 
authorities confiscate everything they had; Pes. 112b; cf. Ty, 
Ket. 12:3). Regarded in a similarly unfavorable light were the 
gabbaim and mokhesim - Jewish officials and publicans who 
collected taxes and imposts on behalf of the Roman authori- 
ties - who were looked upon as robbers and disqualified from 
being witnesses or judges (Sanh. 25b), whose money could 
not be taken for charitable purposes (BK 10:1), and who were 
not acceptable as *haverim (Tosef., Dem. 3:4; TJ, Dem. 2:3). 
At a later time the opposition to Roman rule became less in- 
tense and the halakhot permitting customs evasion came to 
be interpreted as applying to customs dues imposed without 
any specified limit or those imposed without the authority of 
the ruling power (but by the customs collector himself) - in 
which case it was held that the rule of dina de-malkhuta dina 
did not apply (BK 113a; Ned. 28a). Customs evasion eventu- 
ally became strictly prohibited: “a person who evades customs 
is as one who has shed blood - and not only shed blood, but 
also worshiped idols, committed acts of unchastity, and pro- 
faned the Sabbath” (Sem. 2:9). Similarly, it was laid down in 
the codes: “If the king fixes a tax of, say, a third or a quarter or 
another fixed measure and appoints to collect it on his behalf 
an Israelite known to be a trustworthy person who would not 
add to what was ordered by the king, this collector is not pre- 
sumed to be a robber, for the king’s decree has the force of law. 
Moreover, one who avoids paying such a tax is a transgressor, 
for he steals the king’s property, whether the king be a gentile 
or an Israelite” (Yad, Gezelah, 5:11; cf. Sanh. 25b). 


TAX IMMUNITY. Just as the Persian rulers exempted priests, 
levites, and other servants of the Temple from the payment 
of taxes, so the sages of the Talmud laid down that talmidei 
hakhamim should be exempted from contributing toward the 
upkeep of the town guard - for the reason that they did not 
need any protection since the Torah was their guard (Ned. 62b; 
BB 7bff.). However, some of the sages did not exempt rab- 
binical scholars from such imposts (R. Judah ha-Nasi and R. 
Nahman b. Hisda, BB ibid.) and the fact that there were schol- 
ars who paid these is confirmed in several talmudic sources 
(see e.g., Yev. 17a; Sanh. 27a—b; Yoma 77a - expunged by the 
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censorship and quoted in Ein Yaakov and Dikdukei Soferim, 
Yoma 77a). Exemption of scholars from tax payments was 
known in other contemporary legal systems (see S. Lieberman, 
in: JQR, 36 (1945/46), 360-4) and was also a practice in later 
times (see below). It was laid down that rabbinical schol- 
ars must pay taxes levied for the upkeep of roads and streets 
(BB 8a; Yad, Shekhenim, 6:6; Sh. Ar., YD 243:2, and HM 163:4). 
*Orphans (whose liabilities are lightened in a number of 
respects in Jewish law) must contribute taxes for purposes 
of the town guard, the digging of a well, the supply of water 
to the town and fields, and toward all other matters from 
which they derive benefit; if the expenditure fails to bring 
about the desired result, the orphans will be entitled to a re- 
fund of whatever they paid, since in the absence of a benefit 
such payment amounts to a waiver of their money, an act be- 
yond their legal capacity (BB loc. cit. and Rashi thereto; Yad, 
and Sh. Ar, loc. cit.). In the case of an unemployed person 
who has no income (a pardakht) the town residents may ap- 
proach the government tax collector to release him from his 
tax contribution; sometimes he is held liable like all other 
residents and sometimes released (BB 55a; see also Rashbam, 
Tos., Beit ha-Behirah and Shitah Mekubbezet thereto; Kohut, 
Arukh, s.v. “70738” and supplement thereto s.v. “w277D”; M. 
Beer, bibl., pp. 250f.). 


The Post-Talmudic Period in General 

The main development of Jewish tax law came in the post-tal- 
mudic period, both as regards the determination of general 
principles and detailed rules and as regards the volume and 
compass of the material. At the same time this development 
was an important factor in the evolution of Jewish public law 
and a number of basic principles in this field evolved from 
the discussions on the laws of taxation. Therefore a compre- 
hensive discussion of the laws of taxation offers some insight 
into the evolution of Jewish public and administrative law (see 
also *Public Authority). 

In the post-talmudic period the distinction between 
Jewish municipal taxes and those imposed by the govern- 
ment was maintained as the basis for discussion of the laws 
of taxation, and the great development in this branch of the 
law is mainly to be ascribed to two historical factors affecting 
the Jewish people, one internal, the other external. From the 
close of the geonic period onward, Jewish autonomy found its 
main expression in the various Jewish communal organiza- 
tions or in a roof organization embracing a number of com- 
munities. Starting from this time Jewish life was molded by 
the new historical reality that hegemony was no longer exer- 
cised over the whole Jewish dispersion by a single center - as 
previously in Erez Israel and Babylonia — and different centers, 
functioning alongside or in succession to one another, came 
into existence in Spain, Germany, North Africa, the Balkan 
countries, Poland, Western Europe, and so on. The result was 
the strengthening of the individual community and the de- 
velopment of its organizations, and this led in turn to great 
development in the fields of administrative law and commu- 
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nal enactment (see *Takkanot ha-Kahal), and to the creation 
of a proliferous collection of decisions concerning relations 
between the citizen and the public. The community provided 
various social services and maintained religious, educational, 
and judicial institutions, as well as its own administrative and 
governing bodies, all of which had to be financed through 
various methods of taxation. 

The decisive external factor was that the central govern- 
ments of the various countries of Jewish settlement in the 
Middle Ages imposed heavy taxes on the Jews (as “toleration 
money”) in return for their right to live in these countries, and 
the halakhic scholars stressed their factual purpose so far as 
the Jewish community was concerned: “the various taxes are 
for the purposes of protection and they guard us amid the 
nations; for what reason would the nations have to protect us 
and to settle us in their midst if not for the benefit they derive 
by exacting taxes and imposts from the Jews?” (Resp. Ran, no. 
2; Piskei ha-Rosh, BB 1:29). These taxes were not imposed on 
the individual directly, but collectively on all the communi- 
ties in a particular area or on a specific community, and the 
authorities held the communal leaders responsible for pay- 
ment of the overall amount. Thus “in all matters of taxation 
each community has been obliged to make a partnership of its 
members... since the king makes a general demand and not 
from the individual” (Resp. Rashba, vol. 5, no. 270). Normally 
the central authority periodically imposed a “fixed tax” of a 
comparatively reasonable amount. Sometimes however - on 
account of special circumstances such as war — an “unlimited 
tax” of a very large sum of money was imposed, and in these 
cases the scholars laid down different rules from those govern- 
ing the regular tax (see illustrations below; on the two types of 
taxes, see, e.g., Terumat ha-Deshen, beginning of Resp. no. 341 
and conclusion of no. 342). The fact that taxes were collected 
by the community both for its own purposes and on behalf of 
the central authority was instrumental in the development of 
a refined tax law system governing matters such as determi- 
nation of the rate of contribution to the tax and tax classifica- 
tion, assessment adjudication and collection, and determina- 
tion of tax alleviations and exemptions, a system which was 
evolved in close cooperation between the halakhic scholars 
and communal leaders. 


LEGAL FOUNDATIONS OF THE TAX LAW SYSTEM. In part, 
the tax law of this period was based on the legal principles de- 
termined by the scholars in talmudic times, but in the main it 
was derived from additional legal sources. 


Dina de-Malkhuta Dina. This doctrine was relied upon and 
its application extended to meet the new and changing needs 
of the time. Thus, for instance, many scholars found it neces- 
sary to decide - contrary to the rule in the Talmud that the 
doctrine of dina de-malkhuta dina does not apply to an unlim- 
ited tax - that a tax exacted for the waging of war and “other 
costly needs” should be heeded even if it was an unlimited 
tax (R. Isaac the Elder, quoted in Haggahot Mordekhai, Bx no. 
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659 end, and in Teshuvot Maimuniyyot, Gezelah, no. 9). This 
change resulted from the strong hand displayed by the ruling 
power, particularly in the case of German Jewry: “even if our 
taxes at the present time have no fixed rate but are imposed 
at the will of the ruler, it is necessary that they be paid and 
whoever fails to do so is liable to suffer punishment of death, 
plunder, or imprisonment... for in these times these are all 
called taxes” (Mordekhai, Bk no. 190, in the name of Meir of 
Rothenburg; see also Resp. Hayyim Or Zaru’a, no. 253, and 
cf. his criticism, no. 110; Resp. Maharil, no. 71; Resp. Maha- 
ryw (Jacob Weil), no. 38). In Spain, too, in the 14 century, a 
similar opinion was expressed although in a different context: 
“all government decrees concerning Jews, even as regards a 
monetary fine, are a matter of pikkuah nefesh” (Resp. Ribash, 
no. 460). From the legal standpoint this approach was justi- 
fied by the scholars on the grounds that since it was known 
that the ruling power behaved in the manner described and 
that with that knowledge “we establish residence under them 
and take upon ourselves the hardships and burdens they im- 
pose, all of these shall henceforth fall under the rule of dina 
de-malkhuta dina” (Terumat ha-Deshen, Resp. no. 341; see also 
Resp. Maharam Mintz, no. 1; Resp. Maharik, no. 4; for further 
illustrations see below). 


Tax Rules from the Talmudic Period. The principle that the 
town residents must contribute toward the costs of their secu- 
rity needs, the provision of social and religious services, sani- 
tation, and so on, was applied and extended in post-talmudic 
times to the payment of various other taxes (Meir of Rothen- 
burg, quoted in Mordekhai, BB, 478) and generally to “any 
matter of the town’s needs” (Mordekhai, loc. cit.; Resp.Rosh, 
6:22) so as to cover the whole spectrum of the community’s 
requirements (Sh. Ar., HM 163:1, and see below). 


The Community as Partnership. In addition, the post-talmu- 
dic scholars applied to the legal relationship between differ- 
ent members of the community the law of *partnership, and 
by virtue of this deduced a number of conclusions pertain- 
ing to the field of tax law. Thus, for instance, they based the 
legal right to oblige a community member to swear that his 
declaration of taxable assets was correct (see below) on the 
rule that one partner may oblige his fellow to swear an oath 
even in the case of a “doubtful” plea (taanat shema; Terumat 
ha-Deshen, Resp. no. 341). The rule that a community mem- 
ber might not secure a personal tax waiver except through 
the mediation of the community was justified likewise on 
the principle of partnership law restricting a partner's right 
to enjoy personally a benefit which should be enjoyed by the 
whole partnership without the consent of his partners (Resp. 
Maharam of Rothenburg, ed. Prague, no. 918, 932). Similarly, 
the scholars followed the rule that partners are jointly liable 
for the whole of a partnership debt in laying down that all 
members of the community bore collective responsibility for 
the whole amount of the tax imposed (Resp. Rosh 5:9; for fur- 
ther illustration see, e.g., Mordekhai, Ket. no. 239; Rema, HM 
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163:3, 6 and 176:25; Noda bi-Yhudah, Mahadura Tinyana, HM 
no. 40, and see below). 


Communal Enactments (Takkanot ha-Kahal) and Custom. The 
scholars found the methods outlined above insufficient to 
overcome the wide array of tax law problems with which they 
and the communal leaders were confronted. Application of 
the private law rules of partnership offered no comprehen- 
sive basis for solving the myriad tax law problems that arose 
and belonged, by their very nature, to the field of the public 
law — not only because partnership law offered no analogy for 
the overwhelming majority of tax law matters but also because 
a legal arrangement governing relationships between two or 
three partners was often unsuited to regulation of the legal 
relationships between all the different units comprising the 
community. They found the way to settling most of the laws 
of taxation through using the authority vested in the public 
to make enactments (see *Takkanot ha-Kahal), and by means 
of the legal source of custom (see *Minhag). A certain initial 
hesitation over the binding nature of a custom when it was 
contrary to “an established and known halakhah” of the Tal- 
mud on a matter of tax law (see the statement of R. Baruch of 
Mainz in the 136 century, quoted in Mordekhai, BB no. 477) 
was overcome, and every rule and usage deriving from com- 
munal enactment or custom was given full legal recognition. 
The fact that these two legal sources were instrumental in 
the development of most of the post-talmudic tax laws ac- 
counts, therefore, for the great diversity found in Jewish tax 
law, which reflects the takkanot and customs of the various 
Jewish communities. 

The existence of this fact was constantly stressed by the 
halakhic scholars of all communities. Thus Solomon b. Abra- 
ham *Adret, leader of Spanish Jewry in the 13'* century and 
one of the main formulators of Jewish public law, stated: “No- 
where are the tax laws founded on talmudic sanctity and ev- 
erywhere there are to be found variations of such laws deriv- 
ing from local usage and the consent of earlier scholars who 
‘set the landmarks; and the town residents are entitled to es- 
tablish fixed takkanot and uphold recognized customs as they 
please even if they do not accord with the halakhah, this being 
a matter of the civil law. Therefore if in this matter they have a 
known custom it should be followed, since custom overrides 
the halakhah in matters of this kind” (Resp. Rashba, vol. 4, nos. 
260, 177; vol. 3, nos. 398, 436; vol. 5, nos. 180, 363, 270; vol. 1, 
no. 664, et al.). A similar view was expressed by R. *Meir b. 
Baruch of Rothenburg, a contemporary of Adret and leader 
of German Jewry: “tax matters are dependent neither on anal- 
ogy from nor on express talmudic law, but on the custom of 
the land... since tax laws are part of the law of the land... and 
the product of many different customs” (Resp. Maharam of 
Rothenburg, ed. Prague, nos. 106, 995; see also the statements 
of R. Avigdor Kohen Zedek, quoted in Mordekhai, BB, 477). R. 
Israel *Isserlein added the following explicit remarks: “In all 
matters affecting the public, their custom shall be followed in 
accordance with the order they set for themselves, as dictated 
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by their needs and the matter under consideration — for if they 
be required to follow the strict law in every matter, there will 
always be strife among themselves; furthermore, at the out- 
set they allow each other to waive the strict law and make up 
their minds to follow the imperatives of their own custom” 
(Terumat ha-Deshen, Resp. no. 342). This idea was restated in 
a responsum of the 16'*-century Greek halakhist, Benjamin 
Zeev (Binyamin Zeev, 293), who added: “a custom of the town 
residents overrides [a decision of] a court of talmudic schol- 
ars, even though it has relied on Scripture, and not merely the 
custom of scholars but also the custom of ass drivers is to be 
relied upon” (see also Resp. Maharashdam, HM nos. 369 and 
404; Noda bi-Yhudah, Mahadura Tinyana, HM no. 40). 

In the context of tax law, important principles pertain- 
ing to custom in general were laid down. These included the 
stipulation that a custom must be established and widespread: 
“that the town residents practiced the custom at least three 
times, for often the public reaches a conclusion according to 
need without intending to establish a custom at all” (Terumat 
ha-Deshen, Resp. no. 342). Similarly, it was decided that the 
established existence of a custom need not be proved in the 
formal ways prescribed by the laws of evidence: “although it 
is necessary to inquire whether a custom is established or not, 
the inquiry itself need not be overly formal and hearsay evi- 
dence as well as the evidence of disqualified witnesses is ad- 
missible” (ibid.). These principles were accepted as decided law 
(Darkhei Moshe, HM 163, n. 7; Rema, HM 163: 3). (For validity 
of a “bad custom” in the tax law field, see *Minhag.) 

An exaggerated proliferation of local takkanot and cus- 
toms was prevented by the fact that these were usually enacted 
for or adopted by all the communities in a particular region. 
Thus Solomon b. Abraham Adret relates that the Jewish com- 
munity of Barcelona and its environs enacted uniform tak- 
kanot in the matter of taxes, their assessment and collection - 
“one chest and one pocket for us all” - and he describes how 
the community of Barcelona proper, the largest in the region, 
first consulted with all the surrounding communities on the 
takkanot to be enacted, although in other areas the main com- 
munity sometimes neglected such prior consultation (Resp. 
Rashba, vol. 3, no. 412). Other regional enactments of this kind 
are evidenced in the takkanot of Vallidolid (of 1432) and those 
of the German communities (see Finkelstein, bibl.; also Halp- 
ern, Pinkas; Takkanot Medinat Mehrin; Pinkas ha-Medinah, 
bibl.; see further Resp. Maharam of Rothenburg, ed., Prague, 
no. 241; Massa Melekh, 5: 1, 1-3). 


INTEGRATION OF TAX LAW INTO THE JEWISH LEGAL 
SYSTEM. The creation of tax laws in this manner carried 
with it the danger that the link between this branch of the 
law and the overall system of Jewish law, which was based on 
the talmudic halakhah and its evolution, might become weak- 
ened. This aspect was stressed by the halakhic scholars, and 
Solomon b. Abraham Adret, for instance, pointed out the di- 
versity in tax laws and noted that this was because the com- 
munal enactments were not based on binding talmudic law, 
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“for if so there would be one measure for all the communi- 
ties, as there is in regard to all other laws of the Torah” (Resp. 
Rashba, vol. 5, no. 270; and see also vol. 3, no. 412). The schol- 
ars and communal leaders nevertheless succeeded in preserv- 
ing the proliferous body of the tax laws that developed in the 
Diaspora during this period as an integral part of the Jewish 
legal system, mainly through adherence to the principles enu- 
merated below. 


Reliance on Halakhic Sources. The halakhic scholars were un- 
derstandably anxious to establish a link between the various 
takkanot and customs and the strict law: “even though it has 
been said... that in tax matters custom overrides the law, it is 
at any rate desirable and proper to examine carefully whether 
we can reconcile all the customs with the strict law, and even 
if not entirely so it is yet preferable that we find support in 
the teachings of the scholars and substantiate them with the 
aid of reason and logic” (Terumat ha-Deshen, Resp. no. 342). 
Thus, for example, support in the form of several talmudic 
references, was found for the widely accepted custom that a 
person appealing against a tax assessment has first to pay as 
assessed before the legal hearing could take place, even though 
this custom was in contradiction to the Jewish law principle 
that the burden of proof is on the claimant (see below). Simi- 
larly, a takkanah aimed at extending the creditor's lien to cover 
also a tax debtor’s money in the hands of a third party even 
when it was no longer held in specie - and contrary to a rule 
of the Talmud - was justified by R. Nissim by way of an in- 
terpretation which lent a specific legal character to a tax debt 
(see below). An interesting expression of this general trend is 
found in two responsa of the 17**-century German halakhic 
scholar Jair Hayyim *Bacharach (Resp. Havvot Ya’ir, nos. 57, 
58), who was consulted in both cases by the communal lead- 
ers on the procedure to be followed upon their discovery that 
the taxpayer's assets in fact far exceeded the amount on which 
he had been assessed. After giving a detailed exposition of the 
talmudic law and existing custom concerning tax assessment, 
Bacharach went on to describe his approach to the question of 
integrating law and takkanot in the field of taxation: “although 
certainly in assessment and related matters the community has 
authority to act as it thinks proper, and it is not necessary to 
hearken to the voice of a person who seeks to find the origi- 
nal approach of the law [on these matters], yet you should 
endeavor to examine the reasoning of our scholars and call it 
to your aid... and thereafter do as you see fit, keeping close 
to the law of the Torah” Having dealt with the attitude of the 
halakhah and with the existing takkanot and customs, Bacha- 
rach concluded by stating: “So my humble opinion tends to 
be like the decisions which are given by lay tribunals [piskei 
baalei battim; see *Mishpat Ivri] together with some measure 
of application of the strict law.” 


Legal Interpretation by the Halakhic Scholars. Another rea- 
son for the orderly integration of tax enactments and customs 
into the Jewish legal system was the fact that in most cases the 
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problems and disputes arising from them were brought be- 
fore the halakhic scholars. In answering these problems and 
in their interpretation of the various takkanot and customs, 
the scholars applied the accepted rules of interpretation as well 
as the general principles of Jewish law normally applied in the 
courts (see below) and a problem that fell outside the purview 
of an existing custom or takkanah was dealt with according 
to talmudic law and the codes (see, e.g., Resp., Rashba, vol. 4, 
no. 260; Resp. Maharam of Rothenburg, loc. cit., and further 
illustration below), since “in all matters that have not been ex- 
plicitly stated [in communal enactments] we are obliged to ad- 
here as close as possible to the law of the Torah” (Resp. Rama 
da Fano, no. 43; Resp. Maharashdam, HM no. 442). 


Principles of Equity and Justice. Also instrumental in the 
maintenance of an organic link between tax laws and the gen- 
eral system of Jewish law was the scholars’ practice of scruti- 
nizing customs and enactments and invalidating them when 
they were contrary to Jewish law principles of equity and jus- 
tice. Thus a takkanah aimed at rendering the taxpayer liable 
for double taxation on the same property — both at his place 
of residence and at the place where the property was situated - 
was rendered null since “this is nothing but robbery, and it is 
not possible to stipulate contrary to the law of robbery” (Resp. 
Rasba, vol. 5, no. 178; vol. 1, no. 788; see also Resp. Maharam 
of Rothenburg, ed. Prague, no. 106). On the strength of the 
said principles the scholars also invalidated another takkanah 
which purported to lend a tax obligation retroactive effect, 
and further, excluded the possibility of combining two meth- 
ods of tax assessment in a manner drastically increasing the 
taxpayer's burden (see below). Similarly, a tax custom whose 
purpose was “to extract vengeance from an individual or indi- 
viduals” was held to be of no force and effect (Massa Melekh, 
Ne‘ilat Shearim, Minhagei Mamon). 


Accumulation of Tax Takkanot and Customs in Halakhic 
Literature. Another reason for the close link between the tax 
law and the general halakhic system is to be found in the fact 
that a very substantial part of tax customs and takkanot were 
quoted, often in full, and discussed in the vast responsa lit- 
erature and other compilations of the halakhic scholars (see 
below). 


Yardsticks of Tax Assessment 

The problem of the yardstick to be applied in the assessment 
of an individual's tax liability continued to occupy the atten- 
tion of the post-talmudic halakhic scholars. 


POLL TAX. This tax, apparently imposed throughout the post- 
talmudic period, was “a fixed per capita allocation” (Resp. 
Rashba, vol. 5, no. 220) and was often referred to during this 
period by its talmudic name, karga (Resp. Rashba, vol. 5, no. 
178, et al.). 


ASSESSMENT ACCORDING TO FINANCIAL MEANS. Gener- 
ally, most taxes were levied in accordance with the taxpayer's 
means, a principle the scholars regarded as fundamental to 
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Jewish law. Thus it was decided that the individual members 
of the community should contribute according to their means 
toward a specified sum required for their own security needs, 
contrary to the practice in the case of an amount collected by 
the central authority: “and if at first, when the gentiles were ap- 
pointed to be in charge of the guards, they departed from Jew- 
ish law in equating the poor with the rich, yet now that they 
entrusted this matter to ourselves we should not change the 
law of the Torah that in matters dependent on money the cal- 
culation must be made according to means... and it may not 
be said... that the rich shall not make increase, nor the poor 
decrease” (Mordekhai, BB no. 475 in the name of Maharam of 
Rothenburg, and no. 497). This approach was fortified by a 
legal explanation with an interesting historical background: 
“whatever new decrees and afflictions the gentiles may impose 
on Israel, even if they should be minded to afflict us by having 
us refrain from food and drink, yet all is collected according to 
financial means, for their main concern is the money” (Piskei 
ha-Rosh, BB 1:22; cf. also takkanot of the Saragossa commu- 
nity, in Dinur, Golah, 2, pt. 2 (19667), 366f.). 


ASSESSMENT IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE TAX PURPOSE. 
Some scholars held that individual tax liability should be as- 
sessed in accordance with the purpose for which the tax was 
imposed. Thus if the purpose was to raise a specific sum in 
order to bribe the authorities to prevent riots against the Jews 
on the eve of their festivals, “the law holds that they should 
pay [tax] according to means as well as souls, since on these 
days both persons and property are endangered - all this in 
accordance with the need of the hour and the local situation” 
In the case of regular taxes imposed by the authorities, means 
alone was to be the criterion: “for the kings and governments 
only impose taxes on people with means, and they protect 
their means by payment of the taxes.” If a specified sum was 
to be raised for the purpose of bribing the authorities not to 
forbid ritual slaughter or the sale of bread to Jews, assessment 
was to be according to souls alone, since in this case rich and 
poor would suffer equal harm. All these distinctions, however, 
were to remain subject to local custom and enactment (Resp. 
Rashba, vol. 3, no. 401). All were not consistently observed, 
and in another responsum Solomon b. Abraham Adret him- 
self (ibid., no. 381) laid down that the cantor’s emolument was 
to be paid out of the community chest; although he fulfills the 
duty for rich and poor alike the poor cannot afford as much 
as the rich, and in all matters of the public weal which are de- 
pendent on money the contribution must be made according 
to means. On the other hand, in a later period the opinion was 
expressed that in the case of the cantor’s emolument, the as- 
sessment required a combination of two methods - one-half 
according to souls — for although the poor had as much need 
of the cantor as did the rich, yet the rich were prepared to pay 
more to a cantor with a better voice, and “therefore they made 
this compromise” (Sh. Ar., OH, 53:23 and Taz, ibid., no. 14). As 
a result of the multiplication of possible distinctions of this 
nature, it was laid down that these matters had to be decided 
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“on the merits of each case, as the judges see fit” (Rema, HM 
163:3); “since these matters are not clearly dealt with in the 
halakhah as found in books only, but must be dealt with by 
the judges... in taking account of the abnormal and emer- 
gency situation and the decrees of the authorities” (Terumat 
ha-Deshen, Resp. no. 345). It was held that liability for tax ex- 
isted even when the taxpayer had no need for the services 
financed thereby and therefore could not expect any return 
consideration. Thus it was decided that the cost of educating 
children - if this was beyond their fathers’ means - should be 
borne by the whole community, each member contributing 
according to his means (Resp. Ramah, no. 241; Sh. Ar, loc. 
cit.); moreover, it was held to be the rule that all the needs of 
the town must be financed by the whole community, even if 
some were not in need of certain services, such as a wedding 
hall or ritual bath, and so on (Resp. Mahari Mintz, no. 7: Sh. 
Ar., loc. cit.). At different times when the rich sought to evade 
their tax duty, the halakhic scholars responded in various ways 
(see, e.g., Dinur, Golah, 2, pt. 2 (1966), 393-5). 


TAX PURPOSES. The purposes for which taxes were levied 
during the post-talmudic period embraced a wide spectrum 
of municipal needs - such as maintaining the town guard, 
providing health, educational, and religious services, and for 
judicial and civil execution institutions, funds for combating 
informers, funds for charity to the poor, for hospitality, and 
for maot hittin on Passover — in addition to various taxes, fixed 
or otherwise, imposed by the central authorities on the Jewish 
community and collected by the communal authorities from 
its members (see illustrations cited and see also Tur, Sh. Ar. 
HM 163, and standard commentaries). These taxes were known 
by various names, some corresponding to those mentioned in 
the Talmud, and other taxes were called by the names custom- 
ary in the various countries of Jewish settlement. 


Taxable Property 

Taxes were mainly direct and based on income from property, 
movable or immovable: “for property which cannot be utilized 
and earned from is not properly taxable” (Resp. Ran, no. 2:21). 
Non-income-bearing property was subject to tax reduction 
in the case of a special property tax or a non-recurrent “un- 
prescribed” tax imposed in a very large amount in the event 
of a special false accusation or other emergency. The increas- 
ingly severe fiscal burden imposed by the ruling power, par- 
ticularly in the case of German Jewry, fostered the tendency 
toward imposing taxes on non-income-bearing property also, 
as will be detailed below. 


LAND. “It was accepted in ancient times that taxes should 
not be imposed on land, for tax derives only from a business 
transaction” (Maharam of Rothenburg, quoted in Mordekhai, 
BB no. 481), and this continued to be the practice in 13'b-cen- 
tury Germany although unsuccessful efforts had been made 
to bring about a change (ibid.). A land tax, in Meir b. Baruch’s 
opinion (ibid.), could exist only in the event that “the land it- 
self is tax-burdened,’ that is if the tax was expressly imposed 
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as a property tax on land, or if the tax was imposed in a time 
of emergency when there was reason to fear “the plunder 
of courtyards and land, and the burning and destruction of 
houses” (Sh. Ar., HM 163:3). Similarly, in the case of a person 
buying and selling land, “it is the universal custom that tax is 
payable on everything that a person may wish to sell, whether 
household articles or land... for anything that is for sale is like 
merchandise” (Resp. Maharyw, no. 84, and see below). 


HOUSES. In the case of houses it was decided that local cus- 
tom should be followed, and when there was no such cus- 
tom the issue depended on the nature of the tax: if imposed 
to finance the expenses of the town guard the tax would ex- 
tend also to houses, i.e., to owners of houses in the town even 
if they did not reside there (see below); however, if the tax 
“be like all other fixed taxes payable annually - to the ruling 
power or municipal authorities - on account of the income 
earned in the town, houses will not be subject to tax; yet ifa 
person should own two or three houses, he must pay tax on 
them for this is no different to any other income, but he shall 
not pay tax on his own dwelling, save in the case of a tax in 
a large amount or when the ruler has determined that they 
shall pay tax on everything they own” (Maharam of Rothen- 
burg, quoted in Mordekhai, BB no. 475 and see Resp. Maha- 
ryw, no. 84). 

In certain areas of Spain in the 13" century, tax was pay- 
able on land even independently of its sale (Resp. Rashba, vol. 
5, no. 182). In one case it was decided that on land and all else 
from which no income was derived, tax was payable at one- 
quarter of the regular rate (Teshuvot ha-Rashba ha-Meyuhasot 
le-ha-Ramban, no. 184); this was apparently a property tax 
expressly imposed as such. On houses, however, no tax was 
imposed (Resp. Rashba, vol. 5, no. 179, 182). 


VINEYARDS AND FIELDS. The rule was established that even 
income-bearing movable property from which a loss could 
more commonly be anticipated than a profit - such as the 
yield from a field or vineyard - should not be taxable. Hence 
it was decided as early as the 11" century that a tax which the 
town residents sought to impose on a woman’s vineyard was 
contrary to law because the great effort and expense involved 
in the vineyard’s cultivation did not necessarily assure an in- 
come, and it was wrong that an asset should be consumed by 
the tax levied on it (Resp. Joseph Tov Elem (Bonfils), quoted 
in Resp. Maharam of Rothenburg, ed. Prague, no. 941 and 
in Mordekhai, BB no. 481; see also Takkanot Rashi, quoted 
in Resp. Maharam of Rothenburg, ed. Berlin, no. 866 and in 
Finkelstein, bibl., p. 149). However, in 15*"-century Germany 
there was a change in the profitability of vineyards: “in these 
countries, in the main the people sustain themselves by their 
vineyards and derive their wealth from them.” Thus a situation 
arose in which there was no possibility of exempting vineyards 
entirely from taxation yet frequent heavy losses from such 
property could nevertheless be anticipated. It was decided, 
therefore, that tax was to be assessed on one-half of the value 
of the property, but that no exemption was to be granted in the 
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case of a “very large and exaggerated” emergency tax (Terumat 
ha-Deshen, Resp. no. 342). In Salonika, in the 17" century, tax 
was payable on the full value (Massa Melekh, 3: 2, 1). 


MONEY LOANED ON INTEREST. This was an obvious cate- 
gory of taxable property: “there is no more convenient class of 
merchandise; since the lender holds his pledge and his money 
grows, he benefits without effort or strain, or any need to su- 
pervise, nor does he have any expense...” (R. Yom Tov Elem, 
quoted in Resp. Maharam of Rothenburg, ed. Prague, no. 941). 
In the course of time, when it became increasingly likely that 
money loaned to non-Jewish borrowers would never be re- 
paid, it was decided that the interest was not to be taxed (as 
in the case of vineyards), except that exemption was not to 
be granted on the whole amount of the loan, for since “in our 
time we mostly earn our livelihood from lending money on 
interest, what other source of taxation is there?” If interest 
was reflected as capital and compounded thereon, the interest 
was to be regarded as capital and taxable (Terumat ha-Deshen, 
Resp. no. 342). A person was held to be liable for tax on in- 
come derived not only from his own property but also from 
the property of others held in his possession (Mordekhai, Bx 
no. 481; Nimmukei Menahem of Menahem Merseburg, Din. 5; 
see also various opinions in Terumat ha-Deshen, Resp. no. 342 
and Rema, HM 163:3). It was held that a debt which the credi- 
tor despaired of recovering might be excluded from his list 
of taxable property provided that he assigned his right in the 
matter to the communal trustee; if the debt was recovered by 
the community, two-thirds of it had to go to the community 
and the remainder to the creditor (Terumat ha-Deshen, loc. 
cit.; for a different ratio, see Resp. Maharyw, nos. 84 and 133). 
In another takkanah debts were declared completely tax-free 
(Resp. Rama da Fano, no. 43). 


MONEY IN DEPOSIT OR TRUST. It was *Hai Gaon’s opinion 
(quoted in Terumat ha-Deshen, Resp. no. 342) that money 
deposited with a trustee was not taxable, since no profit was 
derived from it by its owner. From the 13'* century onward, 
the majority of the German posekim came to hold the converse 
opinion (Resp. Hayyim Or Zaru’a, no. 253; Terumat ha-Deshen, 
loc. cit.; Resp. Maharyw, no. 133; cf. the contrary opinion 
in Nimmukei Menahem of Menahem Merseburg, Dinim 10, 
18), and it was stated: “Our custom is that a person is liable on 
all that he owns, whether openly or concealed” (Resp. Maha- 
ril, no. 121). In a special takkanah of the Mantua community 
in the 16" century, even a “hidden portion [maneh kavur] 
earning no income” was declared taxable. It was necessary 
to decide that no tax was payable for the period of the theft 
on a sum of money stolen and later returned to its owner, 
since the particularly stringent nature of the rule which - 
contrary to the general law and custom - rendered taxable 
such money “from which its owner certainly derives no in- 
come,’ required that it be narrowly interpreted and its opera- 
tion confined to the case of an asset “guarded in the owner’s 
possession” (Resp. Rama da Fano, no. 43; see also Rema, HM 
163:3). 
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RIGHTS AND OBLIGATIONS. Some scholars held that a prop- 
erty right recoverable by action, such as a right to payment 
of a dowry, was taxable (Resp. Maharyw, no. 82), but not a 
right which its owner was uncertain of recovering; nor were 
the unpaid wages of a teacher, laborer, or employee taxable - 
even if already due - until they were actually paid (Terumat 
ha-Deshen, Resp. no. 342). A debt was held to be deductible 
from the amount of a person's taxable assets (Resp. Rashba, 
vol. 1, no. 1074, et al.), and apparently the deduction was al- 
lowed only after the debt had matured, although in 15'b-cen- 
tury Germany it was allowed even before maturity of the debt 
(Terumat ha-Deshen and Rema, loc. cit.). 


JEWELRY, GOLD, AND OTHER VALUABLE ARTICLES. It was 
deduced from the statements of “some of the geonim” (quoted 
in Terumat ha-Deshen, loc. cit.) that no tax was payable on 
property of this kind since no profit was derived from it; an 
116-century takkanah nevertheless records the assessment of 
such articles at half value for tax purposes (Takkanot Rashi, 
quoted in Resp. Maharam of Rothenburg, ed. Berlin, no. 866), 
and in the 15 century it was the practice to assess these ar- 
ticles at their full value on account of the “swindlers” who 
used to invest the money they earned in precious stones and 
jewels in order to gain tax exemption (Terumat ha-Deshen, 
loc. cit.). 


BOOKS. Solomon b. Abraham Adret ruled that book manu- 
scripts which were of very great value, were taxable at one- 
quarter of their value, i-e., at the same rate as land, even though 
they were not income producing (Teshuvot ha-Rashba ha- 
Meyuhasot le-ha-Ramban, no. 184); however the majority of 
the scholars exempted them entirely - both because books 
were not income producing and “lest in future people refrain 
from hiring scribes to write books” (Terumat ha-Deshen, loc. 
cit.). 


MEAT AND WINE. A tax on the purchase and sale of wine 
and meat is mentioned in various medieval takkanot and re- 
sponsa (Resp. Rashba, vol. 2, no. 213; Resp.Rosh, nos. 6: 14, 
102:6; Resp. Ritba, no. 44; Takkanot Castile, in Finkelstein, 
bibl., p. 371). 


TAX CEILING. At first it was considered that there was no 
ceiling on the amount of a person’s tax liability: “it has been 
the custom since ancient times... that a person is liable for tax, 
however high the amount, on all of his business transactions” 
(Resp. Maharam of Rothenburg, ed. Berlin, no. 127). Later, in 
certain areas, such a ceiling was provided for, but was only ap- 
plied in respect of regular taxes and not of those specially im- 
posed in times of emergency or in other special circumstances 
(Massa Hayyim, Missim ve-Arnoniyyot, nos. 27, 61). 


CONSECRATED PROPERTY. Property dedicated to the needs 
of the poor, or to religious and educational needs, and the 
like (see *Hekdesh) was regarded as exempt from tax on vari- 
ous grounds: since consecrated property was deemed to be- 
long to the community it was not logical for the community 
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to tax its own assets (Resp. Ran, no. 2); such property was 
not intended for profit-making purposes - a precondition to 
taxation (ibid.); and in order to encourage the consecration 
of property (to strengthen the hands of those “who perform 
a mitzvah” (ibid., Terumat ha-Deshen, Resp. no. 342). It was 
decided that the exemption only applied in respect of property 
that had already been dedicated and set aside at a particular 
place, but not otherwise, in order to discourage fraudulent 
acts (Resp. Rashba, vol. 5, nos. 142 and 141, 143; vol. 2, no. 573 
Resp. Rosh. 13:6; Sh. Ar., HM 163:3; for further particulars, see 
Massa Melekh, pt. 3). 


Place of Residence, Business, or Situation of Property 

It was laid down that tax was payable at the place where the 
taxpayer was resident. In general, a person was regarded as a 
resident of the town in which he had lived for a period of 12 
months or more; a lesser period entailed the duty to contrib- 
ute toward some of the town’s needs, and a person immedi- 
ately became the resident of a town in which he purchased a 
dwelling (see above). In the 12" century the posekim disagreed 
on the criteria of residence for purposes of tax liability. Ac- 
cording to one view, “even if he has rented a house he is not 
to be likened to one who has purchased a dwelling there [in 
the town], since in the latter case the kinyan proves that he 
has made up his mind to settle, but if a dwelling is rented it 
may not be his intention to settle and he should not be held li- 
able”; another opinion was that “a person who comes to dwell 
and settle there is like one who purchases a dwelling there” 
(opinions quoted in Mordekhai, BB no. 477 and in Resp. Ma- 
haryw, no. 124), and this latter became the accepted opinion 
(Terumat ha-Deshen, Resp. no. 342; Resp. Maharik, no. 17). It 
was held that at all events a fixed local custom to impose tax 
liability, even upon residence in the town for a period of less 
than 12 months, was to be followed (Mordekhai, loc. cit.), and 
in various places other periods were prescribed (see, e.g., tak- 
kanot of the Saragossa community, 1331, in Dinur, Golah, 2, pt. 
2 (19667), 345f.; Resp. Rashba, vol. 3, no. 397; see also Sh. Ar., 
HM 163:2; for further particulars, see Massa Melekh, pt. 1). 


SITUATION OF PROPERTY. A property tax was regarded as 
payable at the place where the property was situated regard- 
less of the owner's place of residence (Resp. Rashba, vol. 5, 
178; Resp. Ritba, no. 157). This principle was deduced from 
the talmudic rule that a person owning property (a hazer) in 
a town of which he is not a resident must contribute toward 
the costs of the town’s water supply (Maharam of Rothenburg, 
quoted in Mordekhai, BB no. 475, on the authority of Tosef., 
BM 11:18). Meir of Rothenburg’s reasoning in this matter is 
interesting. Starting from the mishnaic halakhah that “the 
[upkeep of the] water channel, the city wall, and the towers 
thereof and all the city’s needs... were provided from the resi- 
due of the shekel-chamber’” (ie., from the money of all Israel; 
Shek. 4:2), he poses the question, “and why shall the city not 
be built by the Jerusalemites themselves, on their own?” His 
answer is “because no tribal division was made of Jerusalem 
and it is a dwelling place for all the house of Israel, therefore 
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the funds come from the residue of the shekel-chamber, con- 
tributed by all Israel” (ibid.). 


PLACE OF BUSINESS TRANSACTION. Tax on profits derived 
from a business transaction was likewise held to be payable 
at the place where the business was transacted and the profit 
made (Resp. Rashba, vol. 5, no. 263), for the reason of dina de- 
malkhuta dina, since according to the general law of the land 
the king may “decree that no person shall carry on business 
in his country unless he pay so-and-so much” (Resp. Rashba, 
vol. 3, no. 440; vol. 1, no. 664; vol. 5, nos. 263, 286); even talmu- 
dic law entitled the residents of a town to call upon a person 
not to carry on his business there “in order not to diminish 
their profit” unless he paid them tax on his profits, and his re- 
fusal to do so gave the townspeople authority to restrain him 
from carrying on business in their community (Resp. Rashba, 
vol. 5, no. 270; see also Resp. Ritba, no. 157). The community 
was at all events held to be entitled to enact a takkanah that 
anyone carrying on business in their town should pay them 
tax on this, since “on this matter all communities have rules 
and takkanot not derived from talmudic law” (Resp. Rashba, 
vol. 3, no. 397). Moreover, even people coming to a particu- 
lar town in circumstances of *ones, for instance when fleeing 
from the enemy, with the intention of returning to their own 
town once the danger had passed, could be liable to contrib- 
ute toward the taxes of that town after they had sojourned 
there for more than 12 months and transacted business like 
the townspeople, although perhaps not at the same rate as the 
permanent residents of the town (Binyamin Zeeyv, no. 293, with 
detailed discussion and quotation of different opinions; for 
further particulars, see Massa Melekh, 1:2, 1-2). 


DOUBLE TAXATION. It was held to be clear that a person who 
was not resident in the town where he transacted business 
could only be taxed by that community on business transacted 
locally and not on business transacted in the town of his resi- 
dence or on property he owned there (Resp. Rashba, vol. 3, no. 
440). Furthermore, even the community where he lived could 
not tax him on business transacted in another community, 
“for if this be permitted an injustice will be done in that he is 
made to pay twice” (ibid.), and it was an important principle 
that “the same asset cannot be taxed in two different places” 
(Resp. Rashba, vol. 5, no. 270). In one instance the leaders ofa 
certain community sought to enact that a resident of the local 
community was to be taxed also on his property situated in 
the area of another community because “the community has 
authority to make enactments and rules so that no one shall 
escape liability.” Notwithstanding the right of a community to 
make enactments in tax matters even if they were contrary to 
a rule of the halakhah, Solomon b. Abraham Adret rejected 
the validity of this takkanah because it was “nothing less than 
robbery and it is not possible to contract out of the laws of 
robbery... for the community has no right to rob an individ- 
ual of his money and take it for itself” (Resp. Rashba, vol. 5, 
no. 178). This decision of principle led to the enactment, in 
certain communities, of takkanot aimed at one and the same 
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(Leghorn, 1790), and also edited his father’s Matteh Yehudah 
and Shevet Yehudah. Judah’s second son JOSEPH edited Kol 
Yehudah (1793). A third son, ABRAHAM (d. 1791), traveled to 
Leghorn to publish Ve-Zot li- Yhudah (1790). JUDAH-LEON 
(d. 1846) was an officer-interpreter in the French Army, who 
showed great courage in the campaign against Abd-el Kader. 
He died of wounds received in action. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Prefaces to Judah Ayash’s works mentioned 
above; I. Bloch, Inscriptions Tumulaires ... d'Alger (1888), 74-78; 


Yaari, Sheluhei. 
[David Corcos] 


AYDAN, DAVID (1873-1954), Tunisian rabbi and printer. 
Aydan was born in Djerba and was a founder of the Zionist 
movement Ateret Zion (1919). He acquired a printing press in 
Tunis, and in 1912 founded the first Hebrew printing press at 
Djerba, to which he gave the name Defus Ziyyoni (Zion Press). 
The first work which came off this press was Me’il Yaakov by 
R. Jacob ha-Kohen. He opened two more presses in Djerba, 
publishing more than 1,000 works by rabbis from Djerba, 
Tunis, and the rest of North Africa. One of these presses was 
still functioning in the late 1960s. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. and H. Aydan, Mazkeret Nezah (1956). 


[Robert Attal] 


AYDIN, capital city of Aydin province in western Turkey. 
Population (2004): 156,600. There was a Jewish commu- 
nity in Aydin (then called Tralles) from the Roman era un- 
til the Ottoman period. At the beginning of the 20" century 
the community numbered approximately 3,000. The com- 
munity was led by a rabbi, who together with a number of 
its members formed a communal council. The community 
had three synagogues, a hospital, charitable institutions, a 
talmud torah, and a yeshivah. In 1894 an Alliance Israélite 
Universelle school for boys was founded and in 1904, one for 
girls. The Jews were primarily engaged in import and export 
trade. The community, however, gradually declined and vir- 
tually ceased to exist after World War 1, mainly because of the 
Greek invasion of western Turkey. Some of the Jews moved 
to Smyrna (Izmir), others to Rhodes, and about 200 families 
to South America. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Galanté, Histoire des Juifs d’Anatolie, 2 
(1939), 127-42; EIS”, 1 (1960), 782-3 (includes bibliography). app. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: PR. Trebilco, Jewish Communities in Asia Minor 
(1987). 

[Abraham Haim / David Kushner (2"¢ ed.)] 


‘AYIN (Heb. 7?¥ ;¥) (fricative pharyngeal), the 16" letter 
of the Hebrew alphabet; its numerical value is 7o. Its earli- 
est representation is the acrophonic pictograph of an eye 
(‘ayin) &>. The pupil of the eye disappears already in the 
early evolution of the letter. In the later Proto-Canaanite, 
Phoenician, Hebrew, and Samaritan on the one hand and in 
South-Arabic and Ethiopic on the other, though with varia- 
tions, the ‘ayin has a circular shape. Thus also in Greek and 
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Latin, in which the consonantal value of the letter turns into 
the vowel “o”. 

In the Aramaic script as early as the seventh century 
B.C.E. the top of the circle opens: ¥ (compare with bet, dalet, 
and resh). It is written mainly with two bars (first the left and 
then the right) meeting at the base v. As there is a cursive 
tendency to draw the pen toward the next letter, the right bar 
becomes longer and longer v > ¥ — y, and thus the classi- 
cal shape of this letter develops, which is known in the Jew- 
ish scripts until the present: ¥. The Nabatean and Palmyrene 
scripts also adopt this Aramaic letter: the Arabic -¢ develops 
through the Nabatean cursive .Y > ¥ > y — », and the Syriac 
» through the Palmyrene cursive y > ¥ > 7 — 7. The Ashke- 
nazic Jewish cursive develops as follows: y> ¥ > # > YX. 
See *Alphabet, Hebrew. 

[Joseph Naveh] 


AYLLON, SOLOMON BEN JACOB (c. 1655-1728), rabbi 
and kabbalist. Ayllon was born in Salonika, and received his 
rabbinical training there. As a young man he joined the fol- 
lowers of *Shabbetai Zevi and was in personal contact with 
*Nathan of Gaza. The accusation made by Ayllon’s opponents 
that he was among those followers of Shabbetai who had ad- 
opted Islam (*Doenmeh) and the insinuation that his first 
wife had not been properly divorced from her first husband, 
have never been proved. He seems, in fact, to have belonged 
to those moderate Shabbateans who remained faithful to rab- 
binical tradition. After 1680 he settled in Safed in Erez Israel, 
spending several years there, and later went to Europe as an 
emissary of the Safed community. In 1688 he arrived in Leg- 
horn and established close ties with the Italian followers of 
Shabbetai Zevi. In 1689 he went to London and was appointed 
haham of the Jewish community, although not without oppo- 
sition, which was further aggravated when his earlier connec- 
tions with Shabbetai Zevi became known. 

In 1700 he was appointed rabbi of the Portuguese com- 
munity at Amsterdam, a post he occupied until his death, and 
was greatly respected there. Ayllon supported efforts to print 
one of the most important works of the Shabbatean Abraham 
Miguel *Cardoso, declaring that in his opinion the work was 
above suspicion from the theological point of view. Nonethe- 
less, the book was burned as heretical in accordance with the 
contrary opinions of learned authorities in Smyrna. During 
the summer of 1713 Ayllon, together with the president of the 
Portuguese community, came into serious conflict with Zevi 
*Ashkenazi, who had in the meantime been appointed chief 
rabbi of the Amsterdam Ashkenazi community. The dispute 
started when the Shabbatean author Nehemiah Hiyya *Hayon 
came to Amsterdam and requested Ayllon’s approval to dis- 
tribute his book Oz le-Elohim. It was clear that he looked upon 
Ayllon as a secret fellow believer, despite the fact that Ayllon 
in his Amsterdam years had behaved most cautiously in mat- 
ters that concerned the Shabbateans. Before Ayllon and six 
other scholars from his community had had an opportunity 
to examine the book, Zevi Ashkenazi and Moses *Hagiz is- 
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time at avoiding double taxation while minimizing, as far as 
possible, loss of tax income to the community in which the 
taxpayer resided. Thus the takkanah of a certain community 
rendered local residents liable for tax even on their property 
situated elsewhere, but as they were allowed first to deduct 
from their tax assessment the tax payable to the other com- 
munity and the balance went to the local community, the tak- 
kanah apparently brought little benefit to the local community 
(Resp. Rashba, vol. 5, no. 282, also no. 178). This distinction 
between property situated at the taxpayer's place of residence 
and property situated elsewhere naturally also influenced the 
laws concerning the declaration of assets for purposes of tax 
payment. Thus it was laid down that a taxpayer owning prop- 
erty in another country where he also had a creditor was to 
deduct the debt in question from the property declaration he 
submitted to the foreign country and not from the declara- 
tion he submitted to the authorities at his place of residence 
(Resp. Rashba, vol. 1, no. 1074). 

The objection in principle to double taxation was ap- 
parently not always generally accepted in the Jewish commu- 
nity in Germany. In the 14" century it was stated: “some hold 
that money which is retained by a person outside the town of 
his residence... is tax exempt... and others say that a person 
who has money outside his town, even abroad, must pay tax 
on all his money, and must also pay tax in the other place on 
the same money, even if the money has never come into his 
hands, and this is the custom of the majority of the people” 
(Menahem of Merseburg, quoted in Resp. Maharyw, no. 133). 
This was still the case in the 15" century: “It is the custom in 
all these countries that taxes and impositions are payable also 
on property that has always remained outside the country, and 
I am accustomed to dealing accordingly” (ibid.). 


Date of Accrual of Liability 

The halakhic scholars were much occupied with the question 
of whether liability for a tax obligation accrued on the date 
when the basis for its existence came into being or on the date 
when the tax payment became due for collection. The differ- 
ence related mainly to two events of common occurrence in 
daily life: firstly, when a resident left or joined a community af- 
ter imposition but before collection of the tax; secondly, when 
the taxpayer's financial position changed between the time of 
imposition of the tax and the time of its collection. 


LEAVING OR JOINING THE COMMUNITY. Leaving the 
Community. A minority opinion held a person to be exempt 
from paying tax to the community which he left after the im- 
position but before the collection of such a tax (R. Tam, quoted 
in Mordekhai, BB nos. 475-476 and in Resp. Maharik, no. 2; 
see also Massa Melekh, 1:2; 3:2). However, the majority of the 
posekim disputed this view: “It seems to me to be as a law of 
the Torah that when the king has called for a tax... everything 
that one possesses becomes charged in the king’s favor, and, 
even if one should run away before collection of the tax, ev- 
erything is already so charged — for the law of the land is law 
and even the measure that is within the jar becomes charged 
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in favor of the karga” (Isaac the Elder, quoted in Mordekhai, BB 
no. 476 and in Teshuvot Maimuniyyot, Gezelah, no. 9; Judah of 
Paris, quoted in Mordekhai, BB no. 659); similarly, “the geonim 
of France decided that when a man leaves his city, he must pay 
the tax imposed on him” and, in any event, “such is the custom 
in all the communities that a person cannot, upon leaving the 
city, gain exemption from a tax for which he has already be- 
come liable” (see Mordekhai, BB nos. 656 and 476). 

This question was also disputed in Spain in the commu- 
nity of Solomon b. Abraham Adret, and there the matter was 
decided in accordance with the above-mentioned principle, 
after “they investigated and inquired from other communi- 
ties and ascertained from all the communities and their lead- 
ers that they follow the opinion of those who exempt persons 
who come into the community [after imposition of the tax] 
and hold liable those who leave the community; since then 
the dispute has become resolved and in accordance with this 
we apply the law in all the communities in our area” (Resp. 
Rashba, vol. 5, no. 179). In other places takkanot were enacted 
to the express effect that anyone intending to leave the city 
had first to pay all the taxes for which liability had already 
accrued (ibid., vol. 3, no. 406; see also vol. 3, no. 405 and vol. 
4, no. 260) and the halakhah was thus decided in all later pe- 
riods: “The law obliges him to pay in full, on all his property, 
the taxes that have already been imposed, along with all the 
expenses involved, since he has already become liable for them 
as one of the taxpayers and he cannot rid himself of them by 
departing from the city” (Resp. Ritba, no. 157). A similar de- 
cision was given by Joseph Colon in Italy in the 15** century: 
“The prevailing halakhah among the Jewish people is that 
those who run away after imposition of a tax are not thereby 
exempt from paying their share of the tax” (Resp. Maharik, 
no. 2); moreover, “anyone escaping from the tax so as not to 
contribute along with his neighbor will not in the long run, if 
he returns to the country, derive any reward from his action” 
(Leket Yosher, OH, p. 139; see also Sh. Ar., HM 163:2). Since a 
person leaving a city was liable for the payment of his share 
of the tax, it was held, in a certain case where the authorities 
refunded part of the tax collected to residents of the commu- 
nity that such person was also entitled to claim his share of 
the amount refunded by the authorities (Resp. Rashba, vol. 
3, NO. 405). 

In the German community the scope of tax liability of a 
departing resident was even extended. It was laid down that 
the tax liability existed not only if the amount payable had 
been finally determined at the time of the resident's departure, 
but it sufficed if it had been known that a tax was going to be 
imposed, even though the amount had not yet been settled 
between the community and the authorities (Resp. Hayyim 
Or Zarw’a, no. 80). In the 15" century the matter was more 
precisely defined: “A person leaving the city or the country 
to settle in another country must share equally with the resi- 
dents of his former place of domicile the burden of any new 
tax imposed on them within 30 days of his departure” (Teru- 
mat ha-Deshen, Resp. no. 342); this was because it had to be 
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assumed that the tax had been “under preparation” for some 
time prior to its imposition, at which time the departing resi- 
dent was included in the reckoning, and also that the tax was 
under discussion in the community for some time prior to its 
imposition; therefore to exempt from such a tax any person 
leaving the city a few days before the imposition of the tax 
would amount to encouraging many to evade taxes by leav- 
ing the city and returning there in due course (ibid.; see also 
Rema, HM 163:3; Massa Melekh, 1:2, 3-4). 


Joining the Community. The natural corollary of this rule was 
to exempt a person from liability for a tax imposed before he 
had joined the community even though the tax fell due for 
collection after his arrival, “since it is not possible to burn 
the candle at both ends by holding newcomers liable at the 
time when the tax is collected and departing residents liable 
at the time when the tax obligation is created” (Resp. Rashba, 
vol. 5, no. 179). This was also the custom followed in various 
other communities (“the custom of the community in Crete 
is not to reduce the tax for the departing resident nor to ex- 
act it from the newcomer,” quoted in Mordekhai, BB no. 656). 
It was further decided that a community could not demand 
that a newcomer contribute toward the payment of any par- 
ticular tax imposed for a reason clearly connected with an 
event preceding his arrival — as in the case of a tax imposed 
by one authority because the community had made a similar 
tax payment before to another authority, at a time when the 
newcomer was not yet a resident of the community (Resp. 
Rashba, vol. 4, no. 260). 


Retroactive Tax Liability. The majority of the halakhic schol- 
ars held that the imposition of retroactive tax liability - that 
is imposition of liability on a person not resident in the com- 
munity at the time of creation of the underlying tax obliga- 
tion - -was invalid even though it was sanctioned by custom 
or express takkanah. In a certain case it was held that a tax 
imposed by the community for the purpose of repaying an 
existing loan could not be exacted from a person who came 
to live in that community after the loan had been taken, even 
though he came there before the imposition of the tax: “for 
why should he repay that which he has not borrowed and 
how shall he restore that which he has not himself taken 
[‘robbed’]?” (Rashba, quoted in Resp. Ribash, no. 477). More- 
over, this principle could not be set aside even by an express 
communal enactment, since “the community cannot make 
any law or takkanah to the detriment of an individual mem- 
ber and contrary to the accepted law, except with the latter's 
consent, because the community cannot stipulate to ‘rob’ oth- 
ers” (Ribash, ibid.; see also Resp. Rashba, vol. 3, no. 412). On 
the other hand, the German scholars regarded as valid “a tak- 
kanah that anyone coming to live with us in the city within a 
given year shall pay retroactively the tax paid by the others at 
the beginning of that year” (Resp. Hayyim Or Zaru’a, no. 226; 
in this particular case the individual concerned was exempted 
because he came to live not in the city itself but in a nearby 
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village; cf. however Resp. Rashba, vol. 4, no. 260 where the 
validity of an express takkanah of the type mentioned above 
was apparently recognized in certain cases). 


CHANGE IN THE TAXPAYERS FINANCIAL POSITION. In 
principle, the date of creation of the underlying tax obligation 
was recognized as the crucial time for the purpose of deter- 
mining the measure of individual liability for the tax. Hence 
the taxpayer had to be assessed according to his financial posi- 
tion at that time, regardless of any change in his financial posi- 
tion at the time of collection of the tax. The halakhic scholars 
justified this rule by likening the residents of the community 
to partners, who remain liable for repayment of the debt ac- 
cording to the rate of individual participation in the original 
obligation and not according to their respective financial po- 
sitions at the time of repayment. However, while the commu- 
nity had no authority to determine by takkanah that the time 
of the collection of the tax and not the time of its imposition 
was to be deemed the crucial date for purposes of the essen- 
tial liability for the tax obligation, it was held that so far as the 
measure of individual contribution toward the tax was con- 
cerned the community was entitled to enact by takkanah that 
the individual taxpayer be assessed according to his financial 
position at the time of collection, and this was the practice 
followed (Rashba, quoted in Resp. Ribash, no. 477). This tak- 
kanah was explained on the basis of the difference between 
the rules of private law concerning a loan taken by individual 
partners and the rules of public law concerning a loan taken 
by the community: “for the community that borrows for com- 
munal purposes is not like those who borrow for themselves 
personally, but it borrows for the community chest” (tevat ha- 
kahal; for particulars of this concept, see Resp. Rashba, vol. 3, 
nos. 400, 411; vol. 4, no. 309 and other references to it in this 
article), “and this debt it has to repay from whatever is avail- 
able in the chest at the time of payment; such is the custom 
all over, and neither the poor who have become rich nor the 
rich who have become poor... pay except according to their 
means at the time of payment; this is also our practice and in 
any event it is impossible to do otherwise” (Resp. Rashba, vol. 
3, no. 412; for particulars of this development from private to 
public law, see Public Authority; Takkanot ha-Kahal). How- 
ever, it was pointed out that this explanation lacked validity 
in the case of a person who was not a resident of the city at 
the time when the loan was taken, since he could in no way 
be said to have borrowed “for the community chest” (Rashba 
and Ribash, loc. cit.). 

Other scholars determined the crucial date for purposes 
of tax liability according to the substantive nature of the tax in 
question. Thus, in the case of a tax of the kind that was regu- 
larly imposed from year to year by the authorities, it was held 
that a person coming to live in the community in the middle 
of the tax year should be liable for payment of a share pro rata 
to the remainder of the tax period, since for the duration of 
that period he would benefit on account of the tax imposed; 
hence there was all the more reason why a resident who be- 
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came rich in the course of the tax period had to contribute in 
accordance with his current means. However, in the case of a 
nonrecurring tax only those who were resident in the city at 
the time it was imposed had to contribute (Resp. Rosh 6: 12; 
see also Rema, HM 163:3). 


Tax Relief and Immunity 

Tax relief on a personal basis is recognized in Jewish law, 
sometimes for financial reasons and sometimes for social or 
demographic reasons. 


PERSONS OF LIMITED MEANS. It was held that the poor 
had no obligation whatsoever to pay tax (Resp. Rosh, 6:4, 
12), neither on their income from business transactions nor 
in the form of a poll tax (see takkanot of the Saragossa com- 
munity in Dinur, Golah, 2, pt. 2 (19667), 366f.). Elsewhere it 
was laid down that widows, unmarried orphans, and the dis- 
abled were not to be taxed unless their property exceeded a 
certain amount, and then on the excess only (Takkanot Castile 
(Finkelstein, bibl. p. 371)). A 15tt-century German takkanah 
exempted from tax all persons who owned less than a cer- 
tain amount, but rendered those who owned more than the 
specified amount liable for tax on all their property (Terumat 
ha-Deshen, Resp. no. 342). In 13'*-century Germany it had 
been the practice to exempt orphans until their majority and 
marriage (Or Zaru’a, quoted in Terumat ha-Deshen, loc. cit.), 
but in the time of Israel Isserlein orphans also were taxed in 
accordance with their financial means, on account of the in- 
creased tax burden and because tax payment was a matter of 
safeguarding the security of the community, an obligation re- 
garded as devolving on orphans also (ibid.); however, it was 
laid down that orphans were exempt from the duty of contrib- 
uting toward the building of a synagogue (Rema, HM 163:4). 
In cases where persons of limited means were held liable 
for tax, the communal leaders and halakhic scholars sought 
legal ways to ease their burden (see, e.g., Resp. Rashba, vol. 5, 
no. 220). An interesting illustration of this can be found in 
the takkanot of the Huesca community of 1340. These pre- 
scribed a detailed and onerous list of diverse taxes, apparently 
aimed at financing communal services as well as raising the 
amount levied by the crown. The list included poll tax; prop- 
erty tax on houses, vineyards, fields, and gardens; a business 
and profits tax on wine and various other commodities; and 
taxes on leases and loans, on gold and silver jewelry, expen- 
sive garments, and the like. At the same time, “50 Jews who 
do not today own property to the value of 50 solidos” were 
exempted from the poll tax; also exempted were “those who 
study day and night and have no other occupation” (Dinur, 
loc. cit., pp. 349-53, and see below with reference to exemp- 
tions granted to scholars). On the other hand, the scholars 
were opposed to exempting a person from tax liability on the 
grounds of alleged straitened financial circumstances when 
in fact there was no more at stake than the interests of a man 
of means under whose patronage such a person was working. 
Thus Isserlein mentions that in Germany in the 15'* century 
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“some of the baalei battim [‘householders’] have to some ex- 
tent been forcing the custom of having their servants made 
exempt even though they have money on which they earn, 
because they eat at the table of the baalei battim:’ Criticizing 
this custom, he declared “that it ought not to be followed” 
(Terumat ha-Deshen, Resp. no. 342; for further particulars, 
see Massa Melekh, 4:4; as regards tax liability and exemption 
of “an idle person transacting no business in the city,” see Tur 
and Sh. Ar., HM 163:6 and standard commentaries; Massa Me- 
lekh, 1:1, 4; this case was one that had become of little practical 
importance, “to be in the position of an idler is something that 
is not so common - I have skimmed over it” (loc. cit.)). 


ENCOURAGING SETTLEMENT IN EREZ ISRAEL. In Germany 
in the 12'" century it was decided that a person remained li- 
able for a tax imposed before he left his place of residence, 
even though he intended to settle in Erez Israel, since “the 
upholding of life (pikkuah nefesh) is a more important mitz- 
vah than settling in Erez Israel... and the tax for which he is 
liable should not be imposed on the public for the sake of the 
mitzvah of settling in Erez Israel” (quoted in Mordekhai, BB 
no. 656). It is possible that in this case the tax was required 
in circumstances of special urgency. On the other hand, it is 
mentioned that in the Turkish countries in the 16" century - 
the period following the expulsion from Spain and the mass 
immigration to and consolidation of the Jewish settlement in 
Erez Israel — it had been the fixed custom for many years in 
the city that “anyone migrating to Israel to take up residence 
there had his property exempted from all kinds of taxes, even 
if it was left behind in that city” (quoted in Pahad Yizhak, s.v. 
Missim zeh Yammim). In one case the residents of the city 
sought to abrogate the custom in question by an express tak- 
kanah, but it was decided that they had no authority to do so 
“especially because by enacting such a takkanah they would 
deter the public from fulfilling the mitzvah of living in Erez 
Israel” (Pahad Yizhak, loc. cit.; Massa Melekh, 1:2:3, 4; 5:2, 6; 
see also Massa Hayyim Missim ve-Aroniyyot, no. 2). 


LARGE FAMILIES. Another kind of tax exemption was that 
granted to “a person who has 12 children” (quoted in Pahad 
Yizhak, s.v. Missim, Mi she-Hayu Lo). In a certain case in It- 
aly it was decided that the father of such a large family was to 
be entirely exempted from tax payment and that the tax col- 
lected from him had to be returned, “since this is not some- 
thing decreed by the king contrary to law, but it is the law of 
the land” (ibid.). This exemption apparently had its roots in 
the general law of taxation in Italy. 


TALMIDEI HAKHAMIM (HALAKHIC SCHOLARS). The cir- 
cumstances of a scholar’s immunity from taxation, based 
on the talmudic halakhah (see above), remained a subject of 
much discussion in post-talmudic times. As in talmudic times, 
there continued to be a measure of reciprocity on this subject 
between Jewish law and the surrounding legal systems. Influ- 
enced by Roman law, tax immunity was customary in the case 
of scholars and the Catholic clergy and such immunity was 
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also extended in the Muslim countries, although in a more re- 
stricted manner (see Baron, Social’, 5 (1957), 76; idem, Com- 
munity, 2 (1942), 14f., 274; cf. Tashbez 3:254). 


Reservations. In the geonic period it was laid down that rab- 
bis were to be exempted from taxes imposed on the commu- 
nity by the king and his ministers (Zikkaron la-Rishonim... 
1, pt. 4 (1887), ed. Harkavy, no. 537), an exemption which ap- 
parently extended to all kinds of taxes. Starting from the tenth 
century, some of the scholars greatly reduced the scope of this 
exemption in holding that it should apply only in the case of 
an inclusive tax imposed on the community as a whole; a tax 
imposed on an individual basis was to be borne by halakhic 
scholars also and the community had no obligation to pay 
for them (R. Hananel, quoted in Nov. Ramban, BB 8a; Beit 
Yosef, HM 163:11). Notwithstanding his earlier ruling, which 
ran counter to the view prevailing in his day that a scholar 
was forbidden to seek sustenance from the public in order to 
devote himself to study (as this amounted to a profanation of 
God’s Name), Maimonides decided that in the matter of tax- 
ation, “the Torah has exempted all talmidei hakhamim from 
all governmental dues, such as a levy, arnona, or special per- 
sonal tax... which must be paid for them by the community, 
including [a tax for] the building of a wall and the like; and 
even if the talmid hakham be a man of great financial means 
he is not to be held liable for any of these” (Comm. Avot 4:5). 
To exact a tax payment from a talmid hakham would amount 
to “robbing” him (idem, Resp. (ed. Blau) no. 325; cf. Yad, Tal- 
mud Torah, 6:10). Many of the scholars followed the opin- 
ion of R. Hananel (Nov. Ramban, Beit ha-Behirah and Nov. 
Ran, BB 8a), but others accepted Maimonides’ view (Yad Ra- 
mah, BB 8a; Sefer ha-Hinnukh, no. 222), as did the majority of 
the posekim (Resp. Rosh 15:7-8; Tur and Sh. Ar., yD 243:2-3; 
HM 163:4-6; R. Jeroham, Sefer Meisharim 32:2). Asher b. Je- 
hiel averred: “In these generations I see the need, a fortiori, 
to apply this rule; in the time of the talmudic sages, talmidei 
hakhamim - of whom there were thousands - were exempt 
from various burdens and taxes; all the more reason in these 
generations — when it is hard to find one in a city and two 
in the same family - to exempt them from such burdens” 
(Resp. Rosh, loc. cit.). This was indeed the practice followed 
and even where the most onerous tax burden was imposed, 
“those who study day and night and have no other occupa- 
tion” (Takkanot Huesca of 1340, in Dinur, loc. cit. p. 349) were 
exempted even from poll tax. In the Castilian takkanot of 1432 
the widows of certain scholars and communal leaders were 
also exempted from tax, a concession partly based on the rule 
that “the wife of a haver is as a haver himself” (Av. Zar. 39a), 
and because the widow of a haver remained entitled to some 
of the rights formerly enjoyed by her husband (Finkelstein, 
see bibl. p. 369). 


“The Torah is his Occupation” (Torato Omanuto). In the Tal- 
mud the term rabbanan, in the context of tax exemption, is 
employed without qualification, but the geonim established 
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the requirement of “torato omanuto” (quoted in Terumat ha- 
Deshen, Resp. no. 342). Differing opinions were expressed 
on the interpretation of this phrase. One view was that it 
meant, “they fulfill ve-hagita bo yomam va-laylah with all their 
strength and ability, and do not leave off studying the Torah 
except to fulfill a mitzvah, to seek a livelihood and sustenance 
for themselves and their families” (Responsum of Meir ha- 
Levi in: Sefer Kol Bo, 108b; see also Nahmanides and Piskei ha- 
Rosh, BB 1:26; Terumat ha-Deshen, Resp. no. 341; Resp. Israel of 
Bruna, no. 102). Other scholars held it to be a precondition of 
the exemption of a talmid hakham that “he is not occupied at 
all with worldly needs” (Beit ha-Behirah, BB 8a; Sefer Hasidim, 
no. 293; see also takkanot Huesca, above). 


The Role of Custom. It was decided that although the law 
concerning a talmid hakham was no longer practiced with 
regard to certain matters (e.g., the special fine imposed on a 
person who shamed him), it still remained in effect as regards 
his exemption from taxation (Terumat ha-Deshen, Resp. no. 
341). The exemption was taken to apply not only to a scholar 
holding office as a rabbi or head ofa yeshivah, but also, as ap- 
peared from the talmudic source from which the exemption 
was derived, to scholars who “‘trudge from city to city and 
from country to country... those are scholars who go from 
yeshivah to yeshivah, because it is not customary for one who 
is qualified to be at the head to trudge from city to city” (Teru- 
mat ha-Deshen, Resp. no. 342; Resp. Maharit, vol. 2, HM no. 59 
et al.). However, by the 15" century there were places where 
no scholars except those serving as the heads of yeshivot were 
exempt from taxation (Terumat ha-Deshen, loc. cit.) and, in 
consequence, the halakhah was decided that “there are places 
where it has been the practice to exempt talmidei hakhamim 
from taxation and other places where the practice has been 
not to exempt them” (Sh. Ar, yD 243:2). 


Cantor of the Synagogue. Differences of opinion were also ex- 
pressed concerning the position of a synagogue cantor, who 
usually also served as teacher of the children and therefore 
could be regarded, to some extent, as a scholar. Isaac b. Sheshet 
Perfet held that he was exempt from tax but other scholars 
disagreed (Resp. Ribash, nos. 475-7); Isserlein testifies that 
“jn no community have I found them to hold their cantor li- 
able for tax, even if he should have some means, and this is a 
worthy and proper custom” (Terumat ha-Deshen, loc. cit; see 
also Rema, HM 163:5). 


In the State of Israel. The tax liability of a talmid hakham has 
been discussed under existing circumstances in the State of 
Israel. It was held that since rabbis and heads of yeshivot re- 
ceive full salaries and a substantial proportion of the taxes 
of the state went toward the provision of various services to 
which talmidei hakhamim also had to contribute, and since 
tax exemption was a matter of custom, it was necessary that 
“the custom be upheld to exact tax, at the appointed rate, 
from rabbis, heads of yeshivot, and talmidei hakhamim who 
earn salaries” (see K.P. Tekhorsh, bibl., p. 279. For further 
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particulars concerning taxation of scholars, see Massa Me- 
lekh, 4:1-3; 5:2, 5). 


GOVERNMENTAL OR COMMUNAL EXEMPTION. A com- 
mon problem in post-talmudic Jewish life was that which 
arose when individuals, generally those who were influential 
in governmental circles, gained for themselves a personal tax 
immunity from the authorities. The halakhic scholars and 
communal leaders fought against this phenomenon although 
German and Spanish Jewry differed in their approaches to 
the matter. 


Governmental Exemption in Germany. As early as the 11" cen- 
tury a German takkanah decreed, on pain of ban, that “no lo- 
cal male or female resident shall be entitled to secure his/her 
exemption from the public burden” (Takkanot Rashi, quoted 
in Resp. Maharam of Rothenburg, ed. Berlin, no. 866). A 13'- 
century takkanah laid down that “no person shall secure ex- 
emption from the tax because he moves in the royal court” 
(Finkelstein, bibl., p. 226). In one of his responsa, R. Simhah of 
Speyer — after discussing the tannaitic halakhah concerning a 
customs waiver granted to partners (Tosef., BM 8:25-26) — laid 
down that as far as the community was concerned any gov- 
ernmental exemption had to be shared equally between all its 
members (as was the custom followed by his uncle, Kalony- 
mus b. Meir), since “all Israelites are sureties for each other to 
accept the burden of their exile and will share with each other 
in their comfort and redemption” (quoted in Or Zaruah, BK 
no. 460, and in Resp. Maharam of Rothenburg, ed. Prague, 
no. 932). Similarly, the case was cited of “R. Eliakim, who was 
close to the royal court and shared with the community any 
exemption given him by the king” (Resp. Maharam of Rothen- 
burg, ed. Prague, no. 930). 

Meir of Rothenburg strongly criticized those who se- 
cured any form of tax relief without sharing the benefit of this 
with the community. In a case where a person acted on his 
own initiative and came to an arrangement with the authori- 
ties “to pay tax independently [of the community]” he laid 
down that all members of the community had to be regarded 
as partners for all tax purposes, and a partner could not enjoy 
personally a benefit due to the whole partnership without the 
approval of his other partners even if this was not the law of 
the Torah, “since it has been the custom in the whole kingdom 
for them to be partners, they are not entitled to act separately, 
for if everyone were to do so it would lead to evil consequences 
because everyone would throw off the burden from himself 
and impose it on his neighbor and endless quarrels shall come 
about... therefore it is necessary to protest against Reuben 
who saw fit to act separately” (Resp. Maharam of Rothenburg, 
ed. Lemberg, no. 108). In a similar case he added that the con- 
sent of the authorities was of no effect because “it is not dina 
de-malkhuta but gezelah de-malkhuta, like a tax collector ex- 
acting a tax in an unspecified amount... since it is the custom 
in the city for all the Jews to participate in the tax”; he held 
that the person who made the separate arrangement was to 
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return to the authorities and explain that it was the law of the 
Jews not to act separately but to carry the burden jointly, that 
all his fellow-Jews were quarreling with him on this account, 
and that he no longer wished to pay tax independently. In R. 
Meir’s opinion it was necessary to take a more stringent ap- 
proach in such matters, even if there was no support for this 
in the Talmud (Resp. Maharam of Rothenburg, ed. Cremona, 
no. 222; idem, ed. Prague, no. 915). At the same time he ruled 
that the prohibition was only to apply when the individual 
was granted an exemption prior to the final determination of 
the amount of the tax imposed on the community, for in this 
case it could be assumed that the reduction granted to the in- 
dividual would have to be made up by the community in gen- 
eral; if, however, an individual exemption was granted after 
the final determination and it was known that this fact had 
in no way increased the amount of the tax for others, the in- 
dividual concerned could not be required to participate with 
the others (Resp., ed. Prague, no. 134; ed. Lemberg, no. 358; 
Mordekhai, BK no. 177; Teshuvot Maimuniyyot, Kinyan, no. 1). 
This distinction of principle was accepted, with slight modi- 
fications, by the majority of the posekim (Resp. Hayyim Or 
Zarwa, nos. 80 and 206; Resp. Ribash, no. 132; Resp. Maharil, 
no. 71; Resp. Maharyw, no. 38; Terumat ha-Deshen, Resp. no. 
341 and ibid., Pesakim u-Khetavim, no. 144). 


Governmental Exemption in Spain. The Spanish halakhic 
scholars apparently took a less stringent view of personal 
exemption from taxation. In one case Solomon b. Abraham 
Adret dealt with the scope of a tax exemption granted to an 
individual by the authorities and concluded that it did not ex- 
tend to taxes connected with the protection and security of 
the Jewish public; on the question of individual tax exemption 
itself, he stated: “I do not put myself forward in the matter - 
this has been and remains a disputed topic - until the court 
asks for my opinion” (Resp. Rashba, vol. 5, no. 183; vol. 1, no. 
644; but cf. vol. 5, nos. 279, 281). A 14%-century takkanah of 
the Alcolea community ruled that a ban of one year could be 
imposed on any person seeking from the authorities exemp- 
tion or relief from taxation, and this was also applicable to a 
person availing himself of such a privilege which had been ar- 
ranged by a friend, “even without his knowledge” (Resp. Ri- 
bash, no. 460; see also Rema, HM 163:6; for further particulars, 
see Massa Melekh, pt. 2; 4:8). 


Exemption by the Community. Clearly, the reasons for ob- 
jecting to a personal tax privilege granted by the authorities 
had no relevance in the case of a personal exemption granted 
by the community itself. The scope of this kind of exemp- 
tion, however, was discussed in a number of instances (see, 
e.g., Resp. Rashba, vol. 1, no. 967; vol. 5, no. 281; Resp. Rosh, 
6: 19). In these cases the problem of the legal validity attach- 
ing to the act of waiver arose and it was ruled that the matter 
depended on local tax usage (Resp. Rashba, vol. 5, no. 180). It 
was decided that since a waiver of this kind was effected by the 
public, it had to be regarded as fully valid: “all matters agreed 
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to by the community or its duly appointed representatives re- 
quire no kinyan or deed, but the statements of the former are 
regarded as written and delivered” (Resp. Rosh, 6:21; see also 
Rema, HM 163:6; *Public Authority; *Takkanot ha-Kahal; for 
further particulars, see Massa Melekh, 5:1, 4-8). 


Methods of Tax Assessment 

The halakhic scholars were greatly preoccupied with the prob- 
lem of the method of assessing the taxpayers’ assets, which 
formed the subject matter of many communal takkanot. Two 
principal methods were followed: the first based on a declara- 
tion of assets submitted by the taxpayer, called a hodaah, and 
the second on an evaluation of assets by communal assessors 
or trustees, which was called a pesak, the assessors being re- 
ferred to as posekim (for a comparison, see, e.g., Resp. Rashba, 
vol. 3, no. 411, and Resp. Ribash, no. 457). These two methods 
had much in common and other variations were also in use 
(Ribash, loc. cit.). 


DECLARATION BY THE TAXPAYER (HODA’AH). Detailed de- 
scriptions of this method of assessment are to be found in a 
number of responsa. In Spain a date was fixed for submission 
of the declaration to the trustees (neemanim; for particulars of 
this office see below), as well as a later date for submission of 
a supplementary declaration (Resp. Ritba, no. 114). In another 
Spanish responsum it is indicated that the community used 
to appoint 12 persons to determine procedure and super- 
vise submission of the declaration. Among their tasks was 
determining the date, place, and person to whom the decla- 
ration had to be submitted, and in what language it should 
be made. These 12 persons were given authority to make oc- 
casional changes in the details concerning completion and 
submission of the declaration, but not to change the essential 
method itself: “they may not change from the method of the 
hodaah to that of the pesak or to any other method” (Resp. 
Ribash, no. 457, also nos. 458, 459). The taxpayers (poreei ha- 
mas) were required to set out in the declaration full details 
of their property, business transactions, debts, pledges, and 
the like (Resp. Rashba, vol. 3, nos. 383, 396, 399, 408; Resp. 
Ribash, loc. cit.). 

It was required that a reasonable and uniform period 
be prescribed for completion and submission of the declara- 
tion, “since some may arrange this in a day and some need 
ten days or more” (Resp. Ribash, nos. 458 and 459). The tax- 
payer would bring his declaration form (pinkas hodaato) to 
the trustees for them to examine its contents in his presence 
and then to record the total amount declared in the communal 
register (pinkas ha-kahal); they then returned to the taxpayer 
“a token of his declaration” (mazkeret hodaato; Resp. Rashba, 
vol. 1, no. 1074; vol. 3, no. 383). The amount that each indi- 
vidual had to contribute toward the tax could be ascertained 
from the communal register; the names of those who did not 
have to pay were followed by a blank space and no mention 
of any amount (Resp. Rosh, 5:9; 6:4). From time to time a new 
declaration of property had to be submitted and, in case of 
increase, tax had to be paid on the increment (Resp. Rashba, 
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vol. 3, no. 407); in the event that there was a large decrease as 
compared with the amount previously declared, the trustees 
would inquire into the matter, which often led to acrimonious 
dispute (Resp. Ritba, no. 114). 


EVALUATION OF ASSETS BY TAX ASSESSORS. ‘There is early 
testimony that the community appointed trustees for the pur- 
pose of faithfully assessing each member of the community, 
so as to avoid complaints of an unjust apportionment of the 
tax (Yom Tov Elem, quoted in Resp. Maharam of Rothenburg, 
ed Lemberg, no. 423). These had to be “knowledgeable in the 
tax” so as to assess each individual according to his assets (Te- 
shuvot Geonei Mizrah u-Maarav, no. 205). Sometimes the city 
elders and judges who were knowledgeable in all local trans- 
actions would prepare a “deed of comparison” (shetar hash- 
vayah) so as to “compare between them and see how much tax 
or charity each would have to pay and thereby avoid dispute 
among the taxpayers” (Sefer ha-Shetarot of Judah b. Barzillai, 
ed. by S.J. Halberstam, p. 137f.). After assessment of the tax a 
shetar pesika would be written to the effect that the commu- 
nal leaders had determined that X was to pay so-and-so much 
tax each year and that no one, not even the court or the com- 
munal leaders, should have the authority to vary such a de- 
termination (ibid., p. 75). 

In various responsa of a later period details are given of 
the functions of these assessors (posekim) and of the pinkas 
ha-pesika they kept (see, e.g, Resp. Rashba, vol. 5, no. 279, 
281). The assessors recorded the assessed amount of each tax- 
payer — based on their estimate - in the communal register 
(pinkas ha-kahal; Resp. Rosh, 6:4). Without doubt this assess- 
ment too was based on various particulars available to the as- 
sessors, although at times they erred grossly in their estimates 
(Resp. Rosh, 6:4) and on occasion their assessment was fol- 
lowed by protracted argument with the taxpayer which occa- 
sionally ended in a very substantial correction of the original 
assessment (e.g., from 800 zehuvim to 150: Resp. Maharyw, no. 
124). When a person was assessed as having no taxable assets, 
a blank space was left beside his name in the communal reg- 
ister (Resp. Rosh, 6:4). 


THE TRUSTEES. The number of tax assessors (called trustees 
and by several other names) varied from place to place (the 
responsa collections of various scholars mention the figure 
of three, four, ten, and so on) and they were generally chosen 
by lot from a number of candidates (Resp. Rashba, vol. 3, no. 
417). They were required to have expert knowledge of the tax 
system and to perform their duties faithfully: “and it is the 
custom in the communities that they appoint the shrewd... 
they examine minutely to impose justly on everyone, accord- 
ing to the efforts and activities of each, and they must judge 
others as they would themselves as it has been said (Shab. 31a) 
‘do not unto your neighbor that which is hateful to you’” (Jo- 
seph Tov Elem, quoted in Resp. Maharam of Rothenburg, ed. 
Prague, no. 941). Those who assessed the tax liability of each 
according to evaluation of his assets were warned “to guard 
against favoring one who is liked or dealing onerously with 
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one who is disliked, in order not to be disqualified from tes- 
timony or the oath” (Or Zaru’a, quoted in Resp. Maharash- 
dam, HM 442). 

Generally, such an appointment was looked upon as an 
honorable one: “all families in the city would like one of their 
members to be appointed, for the honor of the family alone” 
(Resp. Rashba, vol. 3, no. 399), but there is no doubt that such 
an appointment also served personal economic interests. In a 
case where the wealthy families insisted that their interests be 
represented by two of the five appointees, Israel Isserlein saw 
fit to accede to their request since the other three would still 
compose an impartial majority; also, letting the rich have their 
representatives would show them that their contentions were 
being taken into account and they would therefore refrain 
from strictures and appeals; this was possible, however, only 
if the two men chosen by the rich were “men of truth, certainly 
not those reputed to be swindlers and cunning men” (Teru- 
mat ha-Deshen, Resp. no. 342). Sometimes a candidate for 
election would give notice of his unwillingness to accept the 
position, and in a case where such a person was nevertheless 
elected, Solomon b. Abraham Adret held that “his withdrawal 
from the assent is of no effect, and he is obliged to take up 
his trusteeship since the community has seen fit to disregard 
his wishes” (Resp. Rashba, vol. 3, no. 417; see also vol. 4, no. 
309). At times an appointee sought to be released from his 
position after having served for a period (Resp. Ribash, no. 
461). 

This dual attitude toward appointment as a trustee found 
legal recognition in the determination that the trustee's liabil- 
ity for any damage he himself caused had to be equated with 
that of a gratuitous bailee and not a bailee for reward (see 
*Shomerim; Resp. Rashba, vol. 5, no. 10). Cases of refusal to 
accept appointment as a trustee are mentioned in particular 
in circumstances where the central authorities imposed spe- 
cial emergency taxes on the community - e.g., for the purpose 
of waging war - and the latter found itself unable to bear the 
burden of the tax and the means employed for its collection 
(as in the case of the tax imposed in Prague in 1751: see Elon, 
Herut ha-Perat, pp. 221f.). 

In a case where one of the three trustees was unable to 
read the contents of the declarations, he was nevertheless held 
to be fit for his position on the ground that the other two could 
read the contents to him and that they could be trusted to do 
so without distortion; since the main task of the trustees was 
to apply the same standards to all, it was held that the trust- 
ees who could not read remained as competent as the other 
two, and sometimes more so, as far as expertise in matters of 
collection, payment, loans, and the accumulation of other re- 
lated knowledge was concerned (Resp. Rashba, vol. 3, no. 399). 
This was an expression of Solomon b. Abraham Adret’s general 
objective of involving all members of the public in commu- 
nal administration; elsewhere he added: “in many places in- 
dividuals are not so literate, yet they are appointed along with 
those who are knowledgeable” (a similar view was taken with 
regard to signature by the town scribe in place of a witness 
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who could not sign his own name: Resp. Rashba, vol. 2, no. 
111; the same held good even for the appointment of a judge 
from among the residents of a village where “there is no one 
who knows even one letter” if the man was accepted by the 
public: ibid., no. 290). The trustees were enjoined to observe 
total secrecy concerning details which came to their knowl- 
edge in the execution of their duties (Avodat Massa, no. 1:2). 
Apparently this office led to the emergence, in the course of 
time, of special experts in tax matters. Thus in one of his re- 
sponsa Asher b. Jehiel mentions that he was asked to give his 
decision “after consulting with tax specialists” and that he saw 
fit to do so and to uphold their conclusion (Resp. Rosh, 6:4). 
This phenomenon is probably to be attributed to the fact that 
the tax laws were based largely on the various takkanot and 
customs in this field, an area in which the experts had gradu- 
ally acquired special knowledge. 


DOCUMENTARY EVIDENCE. In various takkanot provision 
was made concerning the right or otherwise of the assessors 
to demand documents from the taxpayer. In one instance it 
was laid down that the ten trustees were sworn “to act faith- 
fully and truthfully to the best of their knowledge and not to 
seize the records (kitvei zikhronot) of any individual” unless 
it was agreed by a majority of the ten “to inquire into the af- 
fairs of such an individual and to punish him” (Resp. Rashba, 
vol. 5, no. 126; vol. 3, no. 411). 


Erroneous Assessment. Asher b. Jehiel held that in the case of 
error, even gross error, made by the assessors in the taxpayer's 
favor — for instance “if they taxed Reuben on 1,000 zehuvim,... 
and later ascertained that he had 10,000 zehuvim” - the tax- 
payer was to benefit from the erroneous assessment and did 
not have to add to it since he had paid according to the esti- 
mate and “had divine assistance” (Resp. Rosh, 6:4). Samuel di 
Medina, the 16'*-century scholar of Salonika, found this deci- 
sion difficult to comprehend but followed it nevertheless, out 
of high regard for his predecessor (Resp. Maharashdam, HM 
442). Around 100 years later a different decision was given in 
Germany in a case where an assessment of property had been 
made for tax purposes, and on the taxpayer's death two years 
later “many times this amount was found in his estate” (Resp. 
Havvot Yair, no. 57). The question that arose was whether to 
deal with the matter in a manner favoring the assessed party 
“and say that during the two years in question he had pros- 
pered greatly or had an unexpected windfall, or to hold that 
he had “deceived” for purposes of the assessment and therefore 
additional tax had to be exacted from him. In his decision Jair 
Hayyim Bacharach reviewed at length the halakhah and con- 
temporary customs concerning tax assessment and laid down 
that the decision in a matter of this kind had to take into ac- 
count a number of factors, such as the nature of the business 
carried on by the assessed (that is, whether or not it allowed 
for the possibility of such sudden enrichment), his previous 
conduct in tax matters, and the general position as regards the 
prevalence of tax fraud and concealment. (The same approach 
was followed in another case, ibid., no. 58.) 
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Information under Oath and Ban. In order to ensure the ve- 
racity of the taxpayer's declaration, it was customary in many 
places to impose a ban on a person filing an inaccurate decla- 
ration, or to require the taxpayer to take an oath on the truth 
of his declaration. Solomon b. Abraham Adret decided that 
in strict law an individual could not be compelled to swear to 
the truth of his declaration: “as in the case of a debtor plead- 
ing a lack of means to pay his creditor, when the court can- 
not, in law, ban or compel him to take an oath, and instead 
tells the claimant: ‘go seek him out and recover from hiny!” 
However, in the same way as it had been ordinated that a ban 
could be imposed on a debtor pleading a lack of means (ein li: 
see *Execution (Civil); Yad, Malveh, 2:2), in this case too “the 
ban may be imposed without any qualification... so that ev- 
eryone who has some means shall pay his proportional share 
to the community chest.” Since the geonim had ruled that a 
debtor pleading a lack of means could be made to take a sol- 
emn oath to this effect, “it is possible that in this matter too 
li.e., the taxpayer’s declaration] the same may be done on the 
basis of a takkanah” (Resp. Rashba, vol. 3, no. 392). 

The practice of swearing such an oath in accordance with 
various takkanot came to be expressly recognized by Solomon 
b. Abraham Adret (see, e.g., ibid., no. 408). Asher b. Jehiel was 
opposed to an individual's swearing an oath of this kind in tax 
matters, distinguishing between such an oath and that which 
one partner could require from his fellow partner even in the 
case of taanat shema (“doubtful plea’; see *Oath); he was only 
prepared to recognize the custom whereby in communal en- 
actments of this kind, “they impose a ban on the whole com- 
munity to observe them, but do not require an oath from each 
individual” (Resp. Rosh, 6:13). This ban was imposed in general 
terms in the presence of all persons above the age of 15 who 
were called upon to make payment honestly (Resp. Rashba, vol. 
5, NO. 222). However, Asher b. Jehiel’s opinion was not accepted 
and in the 15"* century Isserlein based the community’ right 
to require an individual to swear an oath to the truth of his tax 
declaration on the premise that the members of a community 
were comparable to partners and one partner could require 
an oath from his fellow even on a taanat shema (Terumat ha- 
Deshen, Resp. no. 344 and see below). This was also the deci- 
sion of Isserles (Rema, HM 163:3) and of later posekim (see, e.g., 
Noda bi-Yhudah, Mahadura Tinyana, HM no. 40). Bacharach 
expressed the opinion that after the conduct of the taxpayer 
and the general position as regards honesty in tax payment 
were taken into account, it was in the absolute discretion of 
the community “to prevent one from taking an oath even if 
he should wish to do so, and to require an oath, according to 
their discretion, from one who should wish to do so; and no 
explanation is called for, provided only that their hearts shall 
be turned toward heaven” (Resp. Havvot Ya’ir, no. 57 and see 
particulars cited there of cases in which the oath was taken). 


ALTERNATING BETWEEN DIFFERENT TAX METHODS. It was 
held that where it was customary for the whole community to 
follow the self-assessment method (i.e., by way of a declara- 
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tion) an individual had to be refused a request that his liabil- 
ity be assessed by assessors: “impose on meas you see fit, and 
I shall do as you wish” even if he made his request because “I 
am afraid I shall not on my own be able to do as required by 
law.” The reason for this was that an individual was not en- 
titled to choose his own method but had to follow the one 
agreed upon by the public (Resp. Rashba, vol. 3, no. 392). The 
trustees too were held to have no power “to change from the 
method of declaration to that of assessment pesak or to any 
other method” (Resp. Ribash, no. 457); only the community 
itself could do so (Terumat ha-Deshen, Resp. no. 343, and see 
below; Rema, HM 163:3) and sometimes it exercised this power. 
This fact is illustrated, for instance, in the extant records of 
the tax system practiced in the Mantua community from the 
end of the 16" century until the beginning of the 18». The 
tax code of this community, the “order of assessment” (seder 
ha-haarakhah), dating from the end of the 16" century, deals 
in detail with the various kinds of taxable property and in- 
come, and sets out the order of assessment of property and 
tax by the assessors, the manner of their election, and so on. 
Yet it appears that from the end of the 18" century this com- 
munity practiced the casella system — named after the case or 
box into which the tax payment was deposited — which intro- 
duced many changes into the tax collection procedure, mainly 
a changeover to the method of individual self-assessment (see 
Simonsohn, bibl. vol. 1, pp. 272-301). 

The community, however, was not entitled, when it var- 
ied the tax method, to adopt indiscriminately the stringencies 
of different methods in determining the taxpayer's liability: “so 
far as concerns the wish of his community to do something 
that is new and completely unheard of, namely to combine the 
stringencies of two systems by both assessing and imposing a 
ban, and then not allowing him any reduction in the assessed 
amount while obliging him to pay the difference (ifhe be un- 
der-assessed at a time when he himself knows that he owns 
more than the assessed amount) this is robbery and extortion, 
and a person is not put to death in two ways... we must not 
innovate further stringencies and once they have made their 
assessment they cannot any more impose a ban on him and 
there is no substance in the statements of those who would 
insist on combining the stringencies of both systems” (Noda 
bi- Yhuda, loc. cit.). This is one more illustration of a restric- 
tion on the community against departing from the general 
principles of equity and justice (see above). 


TAX METHODS AND SOCIO-ECONOMIC CLASS DISPUTE. To 
a large extent both the choice of tax method and the desire to 
change from one to the other were an outcome of communal 
dispute of a social and economic nature, and it was no easy task 
for the halakhic scholars to conciliate between the conflicting 
class interests. Isserlein, who in a certain case saw fit to uphold 
the demand of the wealthy that two out of the five trustees be 
their own representatives (see above), gives a further interest- 
ing description of the manner in which the actual tax method 
was determined (Terumat ha-Deshen, Resp. no. 343). 
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A “heavy tax” had been imposed on the community; for 
the purpose of its collection, the community prescribed the 
method of individual self-assessment, by declaration, the lat- 
ter to be affirmed under oath. A wealthy section of the com- 
munity (baalei kissin) objected to this method and demanded 
that the assets and tax liability of each be determined by asses- 
sors, “as has been the custom for some years.” Alternatively, 
they demanded that even if the declaration method was ap- 
plied the taxpayer should not be required to detail all partic- 
ulars of his assets in the declaration: “out of concern for the 
fact that this might cause them harm in a number of ways’; 
instead the taxpayer should merely have to specify the gen- 
eral amount at which he assessed his assets and affirm under 
oath that he had no more. This time Isserlein rejected the de- 
mands of the wealthy. As regards the first, he held that the 
community members had to be regarded as partners and since 
each partner had the right to require an oath from his fellow 
partner even on a doubtful plea (because otherwise a partner 
would permit himself to depart from the truth by reason of 
his activity on behalf of the partnership business), therefore 
there certainly existed grounds for the same reasoning in re- 
spect of the wealthy members of the community, who were 
likely to permit themselves an untruthful declaration because 
they were active on behalf of the community and represented 
it before the authorities, and because each of them would as- 
sume that none of the others submitted a truthful declara- 
tion. Furthermore, if assessment were to be made by asses- 
sors without the oath of the taxpayer, it would be impossible 
to ascertain the true state of affairs: “human beings are not 
prophets who are able to know what the next man has in his 
money-box... a person may become rich unbeknown to any- 
one else... and people are likely to conceal their assets so as 
to avoid being regarded as having reached satiety.’ So far as 
the alternative demand was concerned, Isserlein held that it 
was indeed proper according to talmudic law, but that it had 
already been laid down by the geonim and later scholars that 
a person taking any oath was required to give details of the 
matter sworn to, so as to avoid error or deceit; this was all the 
more so in tax matters, when “people are in the habit of em- 
ploying all kinds of stratagems to evade payment.” Therefore 
if the taxpayer were allowed a general oath without providing 
details, it would open the way to error and abuse: “hence it is 
necessary to set out in detail and explain clearly all the assets, 
their quality and substance... and this has been the practice 
since long ago in all our borders.” 

It may be noted that this reasoning provided a basis not 
only for the determination of a method of tax assessment 
where none had previously existed, but also for the variation 
of a method of tax collection practiced for some time (this was 
also the conclusion of Rema, HM 163:3. For further particulars 
of tax assessment methods, see Massa Melekh, 5:2). 


Tax Appeals 
The communal fiscal system allowed for the taxpayer to ap- 
peal against his assessment to a higher instance, on both the 
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amount and questions of law. In many communities there were 
special tribunals for this purpose (e.g., in the Mantua commu- 
nity: see Simonsohn, bibl., vol. 1, pp. 283f.) and often appeals 
of this nature would be aired before the halakhic scholars, who 
dealt with the matter at issue according to the halakhah and 
the pertinent customs and takkanot. 


PRESUMPTION OF POSSESSION (DIN MUHZAK) IN FAVOR OF 
THE COMMUNITY. In this connection a fundamental prob- 
lem with an important bearing on the relationship between the 
community and the individual in Jewish law was discussed. 
A takkanah attributed to R. *Gershom b. Judah laid down 
that a person could not object before the courts in respect of 
a tax imposed on him, “until he pays what was imposed on 
him, either in cash or in pledges.” This rule was equated with 
the general rule applicable to all appeals against a judgment, 
namely that payment is not to be delayed until the appeal is 
heard (Binyamin Zeev, no. 295; cf. Takkanot Medinat Mehrin, 
no. 214). It was laid down that only in the event that the city 
elders agreed with the individual that the tax imposed on him 
was unlawful would the legal hearing have to be disposed of 
first (takkanah quoted in Resp. Maharik, no. 17 (cf. also nos. 1, 
2) and in Binyamin Zeev, no. 295). Meir of Rothenburg thought 
that this presumption in favor of the community had no tal- 
mudic basis, but on further consideration he concluded that 
this was “a custom according with the Law of the Torah” On 
the basis of the doctrine of dina de-malkhuta dina (BM 73); 
and see above), he held that the king was “presumed to be 
in possession of [muhzak] the tax [demanded] of each indi- 
vidual” and therefore “also the community wishes to be pre- 
sumed in possession, to be defendants and not plaintiffs... 
with regard to the rule that the burden of proof is on the per- 
son who seeks to recover from another... for thus it will at all 
times have the upper hand” (Resp. Maharam of Rothenburg, 
ed. Prague, nos. 106, 915; ed. Lemberg, no. 371). He also held 
that his reasoning contributed to the good order of the public, 
“for if we were to hold otherwise, everyone would reply to the 
community, saying: ‘I am exempt from the law’ or ‘T have al- 
ready paid my tax’... everyone would do wrong and think in 
his heart ‘who shall sue me?’.. since a shared pot is neither hot 
nor cold” (see BB 24b). In his opinion this additional substan- 
tiation could also be based on various analogies from the tal- 
mudic law (idem, ed. Prague, no. 106; Mordekhai, BB no. 552). 
However, the presumption only operated in the community’s 
favor in case of doubt about the true legal position; if prima 
facie it appeared that the law was against the community, the 
individual would not have to comply except after conclusion 
of the legal hearing: “justice shall not be perverted against the 
individual for the sake of the public, nor is robbery permis- 
sible because it is committed by the public” (Maharam, loc. 
cit., and cf. BB 100a). Therefore, if the individual pleads, “this 
is the law of the community and this has been their practice 
until now,’ while the community contends otherwise, and the 
matter is uncertain, “then why should the community be in 
a stronger position? And the position of the claimants is not 
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worsened even if they are not many, since they are represen- 
tative of the community” (Nimmukei Menahem of Menahem 
Merseburg, Din 37). 

Solomon b. Abraham Adret reached the same conclu- 
sion, except that he emphasized that in law the principle which 
placed the burden of proof on the claimant was also applica- 
ble between the community and the individual; however, “it 
is an ordinance for the sake of good public order, that it shall 
not be possible for every person to say, ‘I shall not pay until 
adjucation of my plea that I am not liable; otherwise every- 
one shall do so with the result that the tax will never be col- 
lected, and only the swindlers shall be encouraged. We here 
[in Barcelona] have also ruled that any person who denies 
liability must first make payment before the matter can be 
adjudicated upon” In such a case it did not suffice for the in- 
dividual to provide a surety for the amount in dispute (Resp. 
Rashba, vol. 3, nos. 398 and 406). 


PRESUMPTION AND THE RIGHTS OF THE INDIVIDUAL. 
Later the scholars became concerned that this presumption, 
which was necessary as an effective deterrent against tax eva- 
sion, should not prejudice the rights of the individual in dis- 
putes with the community. Thus, for example, it was decided 
that in a case where there were two differing halakhic opin- 
ions, one rendering the individual liable for tax and the other 
exempting him from it, the law had to be applied in favor of 
the community which is presumed to be in possession — as is 
the law in any other case of actual possession (see *Extraor- 
dinary Remedies; also *Codification of Law, s.v. the plea of 
kim li; Resp. Maharyw, no. 133). Similarly, it was decided that 
in a dispute between the individual and the tax trustees con- 
cerning the statements made by the former in his delibera- 
tions with them, the trustees had to be believed because they 
were representatives of the community, “and the community 
is [presumed to be] in possession... and because of this they 
are believed” (Resp. Maharyw, no. 84). Concern that the op- 
eration of the presumption might prejudice the rights of the 
individual was particularly real because, theoretically, the jus- 
tification for affording the community a favored status in this 
respect was capable of being applied in every case of dispute 
between the community and the individual and not necessar- 
ily in tax matters only, as in fact could be deduced from the 
talmudic sources quoted as an analogy for the presumption 
(see Terumat ha-Deshen, Resp. no. 341). 


LIMITING THE SCOPE OF THE PRESUMPTION. Asa way of 
safeguarding the rights of the “defenseless” individual in dis- 
putes with the “powerful” community, the scholars laid down 
several material reservations, by means of which the presump- 
tion that the community was in possession was restricted. First 
was that the presumption only operated in favor of the com- 
munity in respect of a tax imposed by the ruling power and “all 
other payments for governmental purposes” embraced within 
the rule of dina de-malkhuta dina, so far as “all other public 
matters and needs” was concerned the presumption did not 
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apply. With a view to safeguarding the interests of the public, 
it was held to be sufficient if the individual gave a *pledge for 
the amount in dispute, “so that he shall be the plaintiff and 
the one in pursuit of justice, and the public not be occasioned 
loss.” It was also laid down that the presumption could not be 
held to operate in favor of the public with regard to the plea 
of kim li (see above; Terumat ha-Deshen, loc. cit.). Secondly, 
since the explanation for the presumption in favor of the com- 
munity was based on the theory that the king was presumed 
to be in possession of the tax by virtue of the rule of dina de- 
malkhuta dina (the community being the agent of the king), 
therefore if the community had already paid the tax to the 
government and then sought to collect the tax from individ- 
ual members of the community, it could no longer rely on the 
operation of the presumptions in its favor, since on making 
payment to the king it had ceased to be his agent (Nimmukei 
Menahem of Menahem Merseburg, Din. 37). On the basis of 
this distinction Joseph b. Ezra, the 16°-century scholar from 
Salonika, concluded: “accordingly we learn at this time, when 
the communities do not distinguish between the king’s taxes 
and other taxes, that there is no room for presuming in favor 
of the public unless there is a custom to this effect and such 
custom is not called into question” (Massa Melekh, pt. 6, 3"¢ 
Tenai). Thirdly, if there was still time for it the individual was 
entitled to have the legal hearing take place prior to the due 
date of the tax payment and in this event no pledge was to be 
taken from him (Massa Melekh, pt. 6, 34 Tenai; see also Teru- 
mat ha-Deshen, Resp. no. 341). Fourthly, in the 16" century 
it was concluded, from the thesis that the community acted 
as the agent of the government, that in circumstances where 
it could be assumed that the community made its plea in or- 
der to safeguard its own interests and because it acted as the 
agent of the government, the presumption would not avail the 
community: “and there is no distinction between the kings’ 
due and other public needs - they [the community] are the 
ones who claim and seek to cover payment and the burden of 
proof is theirs.” The only difference between the community 
and the individual, in case of a dispute between them, lay in 
the fact that the former could demand a pledge from the indi- 
vidual in order to ensure a legal hearing of their dispute (Resp. 
Menahem da Fano, no. 43; already in R. Gershom’s takkanah 
the matter of taking a pledge was mentioned, although appar- 
ently in satisfaction of the debt and not only for the purpose 
of securing its repayment. For further particulars see Massa 
Melekh, pt. 6). 


Adjudication and Evidence 

The special circumstances which formed the background to 
the development of the tax law system led to the appearance of 
takkanot and customs which introduced into this field of the 
law far-reaching changes that also affected matters of adjudica- 
tion and the laws of evidence. Apart from the fact that special 
tax courts, composed of communal leaders adjudicating “in 
accordance with their own custom” (Resp. Rosh, 7:11; and see 
below), existed in many places, significant changes were intro- 
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sued a ban on Hayon forbidding him to publish or dissemi- 
nate his book, which they declared a Shabbatean work. In this 
case, they were undoubtedly right. Ayllon and his community, 
however, saw in Ashkenazi’s ban a slur upon their authority 
and placed themselves on the side of Hayon. They declared 
his book a mere kabbalistic work, and although they objected 
to certain passages, they declared that they found nothing he- 
retical in it. The official defense, part of which was doubtless 
written by Ayllon himself, appeared in Amsterdam in 1714 
in Hebrew as Kosht Imrei Emet (“Certainty of the Words of 
Truth”), and in Spanish as Manifesto. The dispute caused much 
excitement in Amsterdam and in other communities as well, 
especially in Italy. Much correspondence and many pamphlets 
and tracts testify to the furor raised. Ayllon and the council of 
his community applied to the magistrate of Amsterdam and 
forced both Zevi Ashkenazi and Hayon to leave Amsterdam. 
Later Ayllon avoided Hayon, and when the latter reappeared 
in Amsterdam in 1726 Ayllon refused to receive him. 

Ayllon died shortly afterward. A collection of his re- 
sponsa is preserved in manuscript no. 125 of the London bet 
ha-midrash and in the Ets Hayim Library in Amsterdam. A 
few responsa of his have been printed in various other col- 
lections of contemporary rabbis. There remains a complete 
treatise of his kabbalistic writings, probably written before 
his arrival in London, as well as a large number of separate 
pronouncements and explanations, in two manuscripts. Their 
Shabbatean character is evident; it is not certain whether in his 
later years Ayllon entirely relinquished his Shabbatean views 
or whether he continued to hold these convictions secretly. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Gaster, History of the Ancient Synagogue 
of the Spanish and Portuguese Jews in London (1901), 22-30; Nadav, 
in: Sefunot, 3-4 (1959-60), 301-47 (with detailed bibliography); Em- 
manuel, in: Sefunot, 9 (1965), 209-46 (Documents from the Archives 
of the Portuguese Community of Amsterdam). 


[Gershom Scholem] 


AYRTON, HERTHA (née Marks; 1854-1923), British physi- 
cist of Jewish parentage. She married Professor W.E. Ayrton, 
whom she greatly assisted in his research, especially on the 
electric arc. She later established the laws that govern the be- 
havior of the electric arc. She presented many papers on this 
and other subjects before the Royal Society of London and 
other scientific bodies. During World War 1, she invented an 
anti-gas fan which was distributed to thousands of British 
troops. Ayrton explained the formation of sand ripples on 
the seashore and, at the time of her death, was investigating 
the transmission of coal gas. She was the first woman to be- 
come a member of the Institution of Electrical Engineers and 
in 1902 was nominated for election as a Fellow of the Royal 
Society. However, the election of a woman to the society was 
impossible at the time. She played a militant role in the cam- 
paign for woman's suffrage. Hertha Ayrton had two daughters, 
one of whom was the wife of Israel Zangwill and the other, 
BARBARA AYRTON GOULD (d. 1950), was a Labour member 
of Parliament and chairman of the Labour Party (1939-40), 
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and a forceful supporter of the Zionist cause in the House of 
Commons. Her son was the painter and sculptor, MICHAEL 
AYRTON (1921-1975). 

[J. Edwin Holmstrom] 


AYYELET HA-SHAHAR (Heb. 107 N?°X; “Morning Star” 
deriving from the Arabic name for the site, Nijmat-al-Subh), 
kibbutz in northern Israel, near ancient *Hazor. Ayyelet 
ha-Shahar, affiliated with Ihud ha-Kevuzot ve-ha-Kibbut- 
zim, was founded in 1918 by Second Aliyah pioneers who were 
joined by members of *Gedud ha-Avodah to secure exposed 
land holdings of *1ca and increase food production for the 
Jewish urban population which during World War 1 suffered 
severe hunger. The existence of Ayyelet ha-Shahar, together 
with *Tel Hai and *Kefar Giladi, resulted in the inclusion of 
the Huleh Valley in the borders of Palestine after World War 1. 
The kibbutz economy was based on intensive mixed farming 
- industrial field crops, fodder, dairy cattle, carp ponds, and 
particularly fruit (mainly apple) orchards. It operated a mu- 
seum of the findings from nearby Hazor and a popular guest 
house. Its population in 1967 was 710, increasing to 925 in the 
mid-1990s and 1,270 in 2002. 

[Efraim Orni] 


AYYUBIDS, dynasty of sultans in Egypt and Syria (1171-1250). 
The founder of the Kurdish family of Ayytib was one of the 
commanders of Zangi, a freed Turkish slave and one of the 
greatest emirs in the court of Malik Shah the Seljuk (1072-92). 
His son *Saladin Yusuf, who was educated in Syria in the 
Turkish-Seljuk military tradition, succeeded in founding the 
Ayyubid dynasty in 1171, in conquering Jerusalem in 1187, and 
expanding his country from Egypt to East Asia in the east and 
Yemen to the south. Even before his death Saladin divided his 
country between his sons and his brothers. One of his sons, al- 
Malik al-Afdal, received Damascus in 1186 and Erez Israel, but 
his uncle ‘Adil took Damascus from him in 1196. The second 
son, al-Malik al-Zahir (1186-1216), received Aleppo. But ‘Adil, 
the brother of Saladin, succeeded in the early 13" century in 
uniting most of the areas under him. After his death in 1218, 
the Ayyubid rulers were compelled to fight harsh wars with 
the Crusaders, losing Safed, Tiberias, and Ashkelon. In 1229 
‘Adil’s son, the sultan Kamil (1218-38), who ruled in Egypt 
and in Erez Israel, gave Emperor Frederick 11 Jerusalem and 
Bethlehem, as well as a corridor of free passage to them from 
Jaffa. In 1244 with the aid of the Khwarizmis Jerusalem was 
returned to Salih the Ayyubid (1240-49), the ruler of Egypt 
and Syria. An energetic sultan, Salih succeeded in uniting al- 
most all the kingdom of Saladin under him. His death and the 
murder of his son al-Mu‘azzam Taran Shah put an end to the 
Ayyubid dynasty, and after ten years of changes of succession, 
the Mamluks established their reign in Egypt (Baybars, 1260). 
Ayyubid rule only lasted about 80 years and was accompanied 
by many wars. Despite this, the Ayyubid reign was a period 
of cultural development. Their devotion to orthodox sunna 
Islam, their war against the sects of the shia, and their con- 
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duced into the halakhah concerning dayyanim and witnesses 
even in the courts presided over by the halakhic scholars. 


DISQUALIFICATION OF WITNESSES AND JUDGES. Jewish 
law lays down stringent requirements governing the compe- 
tency of *witnesses, and disqualifies relatives of the litigants 
as well as other interested parties from acting as witnesses in 
a suit (Tur and Sh. Ar., HM 33 and 37 and standard commen- 
taries). Hence in strict law the testimony of a member of the 
community was inadmissible in any matter connected with 
local taxes, since any tax ruling for or against an individual 
member of the community inevitably affected the tax rate for 
the rest of the community also. According to talmudic law, 
a town resident was disqualified from testifying in a matter 
concerning the property common to the residents in his town, 
such as the public baths, unless he renounced all benefit from 
the particular property (BB 43a; Sh. Ar., HM 37:18 ff.). In post- 
talmudic times, however, the existing realities of Jewish life 
made the strict observance of this rule impossible, certainly 
as regards a number of public matters (see *Takkanot ha-Ka- 
hal), particularly the adjudication of tax disputes. As late as 
the 12" and 13" centuries it was still decided in Germany that 
the testimony of communal leaders to the effect that a person 
had made a declaration before them in regard to a tax mat- 
ter was not to be admitted, “as long as they [the communal 
leaders] have not paid their share of the tax,” in view of their 
interest in the matter (Mordekhai, BB no. 483, in the name 
of Avi ha-Ezri and of Meir of Rothenburg). In one instance 
Asher b. Jehiel decided that a member of the community was 
not competent to testify unless he “genuinely” renounced all 
personal benefit in the matter concerned (Resp. 58:1, 3), and 
in another case he went to the extent of holding that so far as 
tax was concerned, it was quite inconceivable for a member 
of the community to renounce effectively (or exclude himself 
from) all benefit deriving from his testimony: “for this matter 
of tax payment will ever be customary, and it is impossible for 
them to effect a renunciation in such manner as never to ben- 
efit from the tax that will be paid” (ibid., 6:15, also 6:21). In ad- 
dition, the question of the disqualification of witnesses on the 
grounds of their kinship with one or other of the parties, or 
with the judges, often presented problems, since members of 
the community intermarried and created ties of affinity with 
each other. For all these reasons judges themselves were often 
in a similar position of being disqualified by law from hearing 
a matter (BB loc. cit.; Tur and Sh. Ar., HM 7:12; Beit Yosef and 
other standard commentaries). 


ABROGATION OF DISQUALIFICATIONS. The problems out- 
lined above were overcome by means of communal enact- 
ments which expressly qualified members of the community 
as witnesses and judges in matters concerning their fellow- 
residents. The question of the validity of a takkanah of this 
kind was raised before Solomon b. Abraham Adret, and an- 
swered in the affirmative: “This too is clear, that the enactment 
of the community is conclusive; in tax matters it has been the 
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practice of all the communities to adjudge the town residents 
and to gather testimony from them, even though they be rel- 
atives of the judges or the litigants; moreover, it may be that 
the interests of the court and of the witnesses are at stake in 
their judgment and testimony, but they nevertheless testify for 
themselves; all this derives from the law of communal enact- 
ment” (Resp. Rashba, vol. 6, no. 7). He held that a takkanah 
of this kind was vital for the proper administration of justice 
in tax matters in particular and in matters of the public do- 
main in general, “for otherwise you annul all communal en- 
actments, yet the custom of the communities is law and in all 
matters of this kind it must be held that custom overrides the 
halakhah” (ibid., vol. 5, no. 286); furthermore, takkanot of 
this nature were common “and no community has ever called 
this matter into question” (ibid., no. 184; cf. the like opinion 
in Resp.Rosh, 6:15). 

The impact of these takkanot became part of the fixed 
law: “Tax matters are not dealt with by the local judges, since 
they and their relatives have an interest therein... but if they 
have made a takkanah or the local custom is that the local 
judges deal also with tax matters... then this is the law” (Sh. 
Ar., HM 7:12); likewise as regards witnesses: “in these times it 
has been the practice to accept witnesses from among mem- 
bers of the [local] community... in regard to all their mat- 
ters, and they are competent even in matters involving their 
relatives, for the reason that they [the communities] have ac- 
cepted this for themselves” (HM 37:22). This halakhah became 
so widely accepted that at the beginning of the 20" century 
it was stated: “In our time we have never seen or heard that a 
matter affecting the community shall not be adjudged by the 
local dayyanim... and the local dayyanim are competent to 
deal with all matters of the community” (Arukh ha-Shulhan, 
HM 7:22. For further particulars see *Minhag; *Takkanot ha- 
Kahal; Massa Melekh, pt. 7.). 


Principles of Interpretation 

The fact that a substantial part of the Jewish tax law system 
became based on written takkanot enacted in the various 
communities, contributed toward great creativity in the field 
of the interpretation of laws. In tax disputes between the indi- 
vidual and the community, and between different communi- 
ties, the halakhic scholars were frequently called upon to in- 
terpret these takkanot and in so doing they not only decided 
the concrete matter before them, but also established guiding 
principles of interpretation of importance to Jewish law in 
general (see *Interpretation). It may be noted that the schol- 
ars based the principles they applied in the interpretation of 
the communal enactments on a wide discussion of and reli- 
ance on various analogies from talmudic law, as can be seen 
from the responsa mentioned below. 


INTERPRETATION OF COMMUNAL ENACTMENTS. Inter- 
pretation of the communal enactments was, in the main, the 
task of the halakhic scholars before whom a particular mat- 
ter was brought, and very many of the responsa concerning 
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tax matters include detailed discussions on such interpreta- 
tions (see, e.g., Resp. Rashba, vol. 5, nos. 277, 279; Resp. Ritba, 
nos. 114, 120; Resp. Maharyw, no. 84; and see illustrations be- 
low). Sometimes, however, a takkanah included an express 
provision that any doubt concerning the meaning of a mat- 
ter mentioned in it was to be resolved by the interpretation 
of the incumbent communal leaders (called muqaddimun or 
berurim), and the scholars decided that in this event the in- 
terpretative authority was entrusted to the aforesaid leaders 
(Resp. Rashba, vol. 3, no. 409; vol. 5, no. 221). Notwithstand- 
ing such an express provision there remained the possibility 
that in certain cases the issue had to be left to the decision of 
the halakhic scholars. This happened, for instance, in a case 
(Resp. Ritba, no. 134) which arose from a takkanah laying 
down that a person giving in marriage “a daughter or sister” 
to someone who did not pay tax in that community was liable, 
in certain circumstances, to pay tax on the amount given as a 
dowry. A resident of the community gave his granddaughter 
in marriage and the community demanded tax from him, con- 
tending that this case too was covered by the takkanah since 
“grandchildren are as children” The grandfather challenged 
this demand, pleading that such a construction was valid “in 
the language of the Torah” (see, e.g, Yev. 62b with reference to 
the mitzvah of procreation), “... but in human parlance and 
dealings, grandchildren are not called children,” and therefore 
when a person bequeathed his property to his “children” his 
grandchildren were not included in the bequest (BB 143b). The 
communal leaders rejected this plea and, on the basis of the 
provision that anything in the takkanah whose meaning was 
doubtful must be interpreted as the communal leaders saw fit, 
contended that their own interpretation was binding. In his 
responsum Yom Tov b. Abraham Ishbili (Ritba) proved from 
talmudic law that in all matters concerning business trans- 
actions, vows, and communal enactments, the standards of 
“human parlance” had to be applied, and by these standards 
grandchildren were not to be equated with children (cf. also 
Yad, Nedarim, 9:23; Sh. Ar., yD 217: 46). On this basis he held 
that there was no further room for the communal leaders to 
interpret the term under dispute, “since the language used is 
not doubtful but clear” and the communal leaders’ interpre- 
tative authority was confined solely to a case where doubt ex- 
isted about the meaning of a particular term. 


AMBIGUITY IN TAX ENACTMENTS. Ina case of conflicting 
provisions in a takkanah dealing with tax liability, it was held 
that the takkanah in question had to be interpreted in favor 
of the taxpayer (Resp. Rashba, vol. 5, no. 281) and so too if the 
text of the relevant provision allowed for alternative interpre- 
tations. The basis for this statement was as follows: since the 
takkanah purported to impose on the individual a payment 
for which he would not otherwise be liable, therefore “every- 
thing that falls outside the ambit of the strict law cannot be 
made to apply to him except when this is clearly justified, and 
until this is so talmudic law has to be applied... because the 
burden of proof is on the plaintiff” (Resp. Rashba, vol. 3, no. 
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397; Ritba, no. 157). For the same reason an ambiguity in the 
text operated to the disadvantage of the individual if in strict 
law he was liable for the tax. In a case where the community 
had agreed to grant one of its members a tax exemption with- 
out specifying the period of its duration, Asher b. Jehiel re- 
jected the member's plea that his had been an exemption for 
life and held that the law was in favor of the community if it 
pleaded that the exemption had been intended for one year 
only: “since he is obliged to pay along with the others but 
seeks to escape liability on the plea that he was granted an 
exemption, therefore he is at a disadvantage... and since he 
was given an undefined exemption, we have to interpret this 
exemption as restricted to the minimum that we have to ad- 
judge him” (Resp. Rosh, 6:19). 


LANGUAGE OF THE TAKKANAH AND INTENTION. It was 
held to be a basic principle that a takkanah must be interpreted 
in accordance with the knowledge and understanding of those 
who had authority to do so - the halakhic scholars or the com- 
munal leaders (muqaddimin), as the case might be - and not 
according to “the intention of those who enact the takkanah” 
(Resp. Rashba, vol. 3, no. 409; in this particular case authority 
was entrusted to the muqaddimiin). However, exaggerated ad- 
herence to this principle was to be avoided, since “at all events 
there are times when the intention is common knowledge and 
is like a stake that cannot be uprooted, so that all know that a 
certain condition or matter was instituted, beyond any doubt, 
with a specific intention, even though the language allows for 
a contrary interpretation” (ibid.). This rule was illustrated in 
a dispute involving the interpretation of a takkanah stating 
that tax declarations had to be brought to the synagogue on 
a particular day of the week. In actual fact, however, the tax 
trustees sat in the courtyard (hazer) in front of the synagogue 
and on one of the upper floors (aliyah) but not inside the 
synagogue itself. Therefore it was averred that this was not in 
keeping with the language of the takkanah since places such 
as the hazer, aliyah, azarah, and so on had their own separate 
names and identities. This contention was rejected out of hand 
by Solomon b. Abraham Adret, for the reason that the relevant 
text had to be interpreted, in each case, in its own substantive 
context; thus if the takkanah in question had been concerned 
with prayer, the intention would have been to refer to the syn- 
agogue itself, that is the place where the congregation was led 
in prayer, but in a takkanah concerned with the submission of 
tax declarations, “the intention was not that they should actu- 
ally be inside [the synagogue], for what need is there for them 
to be inside? On the contrary, no more was intended than that 
they should be in one of its areas, so as to be available to all” 
(Resp. Rashba, vol. 5, no. 222). 

Various kinds of formalistic sophistry in interpreting the 
text were rejected. A certain takkanah stated: “If at the time of 
accounting it shall be found that a person shows an increase 
in his capital and money and all his property, beyond what 
was shown at the time of accounting in the previous year, he 
shall pay so-and-so much on such increase.” A member of the 
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community who showed an increase in respect of some items 
but not in respect of “all his property” therefore contended 
that his case fell outside the ambit of the takkanah. Again 
Solomon b. Abraham Adret rejected this as “an idle plea... 
devoid of all reason or substance,” since the meaning of the 
takkanah was not that the taxpayer had to show an increase 
in everything actually mentioned, but merely in one or other 
part of his assets, “and it is the way of the world to speak in 
this manner... the intention is plain, that everyone shall ev- 
ery year supplement his account with the increase over the 
previous year” (Resp. Rashba, vol. 3, no. 407). In the case of 
another takkanah, enforced by ban, it was provided that the 
taxpayer had to submit an annual declaration affirmed under 
oath, “and he shall not add thereto nor detract therefrom in 
any event whatever,’ until submission of the next annual re- 
turn. A member of the community discovered in the middle 
of the year that he had forgotten to declare a certain asset but 
voiced his fear of rectifying the matter in view of the ban ac- 
companying the stated provision. Solomon b. Abraham Adret 
replied that it was inconceivable for a person to escape tax li- 
ability on account of his own forgetfulness: “this is something 
which the ear, the heart, and reason all reject,” hence the said 
condition could not reasonably be given its plain meaning, 
namely that nothing at all could be added to the declaration: 
“how does it matter to them [the community] that he shall not 
add when he wishes to do so?” There was no choice, he held, 
but to say that principally it was intended that there should be 
no detraction, and that the words “he shall not add thereto,” 
represented no more than a routine and customary form of 
expression (loc. cit., no. 408). 


Tax Collection Procedure 
SECURING AND RECOVERING A TAX DEBT. It was laid down 
that a tax debt, “from the moment of its assessment by the 
trustees,’ must be regarded in the same way as a debt “by deed” 
and was to be recovered out of the debtor's “free” property 
(nekhasim benei horin), and failing this from his “alienated and 
encumbered” property (nekhasim meshu’badim), that is from 
property which the debtor had transferred to a third party af- 
ter becoming liable for the tax (see *Lien; Resp. Rashba, vol. 
5, no. 136; vol. 4, nos. 64, 65). The free property included all 
the property, movable or immovable, in the debtor’s posses- 
sion, except that he had to be left with his basic needs for sur- 
vival (Resp. Rashba, loc. cit.; see also *Execution (Civil)) and 
except as otherwise provided in any takkanah. An instance is 
recorded in which the community enacted that a debtor’s seat 
in the synagogue could not be attached in payment of a debt, 
not even a tax debt; later a special takkanah was enacted in 
connection with an extraordinary tax imposed by the central 
authorities, to the effect that even a synagogue seat could be 
taken in satisfaction of such an unpaid tax debt (Resp. Rosh, 
5:4; at that time a synagogue seat entailed a proprietary right: 
see *Hazakah). 

For the purposes of recovering a tax debt, the concept of 
nekhasim meshu’badim had a wider scope than in the case of 
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a regular debt. Thus it was held: “It has been the custom of all 
the communities... that when a person’s money is subject to 
a debt owed to the community and this money is given to an- 
other, then the party becoming entitled to it takes the place of 
the first owner’; therefore the tax could be exacted from such 
money - even though this was not the law in case of any other 
debt - since “the tax obligation is imposed on the money, and 
all money which is so obligated and acquired by the second 
owner is still subject to the obligation of the first owner” (Resp. 
Ran, no. 10). It was also the practice to oblige the tax debtor to 
provide a surety or pledge for repayment of the debt (see, e.g., 
Resp. Rashba, vol. 3, no. 398; Resp. Rosh, 6:29; 7:11). 


FINE, BAN, OR IMPRISONMENT. The customary means of co- 
ercion in post-talmudic times, a fine or ban (niddui or herem), 
were also adopted against errant taxpayers (see, e.g., Resp. 
Ramah, no. 250; Resp. Rosh, 6:29, 28:4). Another means of 
enforcing a tax debt was imprisonment. Originally, in Jewish 
law imprisonment was not employed as a means of enforc- 
ing repayment of a debt, no matter what kind, since this was 
looked upon as prejudicial to the debtor’s personal freedom 
and inimical to the fundamental principles of Jewish law gov- 
erning the creditor-debtor relationship. It was only from the 
14" century onward - in consequence of changed socio-eco- 
nomic conditions and influenced by the surrounding legal sys- 
tems - that the Jewish communities came to adopt imprison- 
ment for debt, and then with material reservations designed 
to protect an impoverished debtor (see *Imprisonment for 
Debt). However, in the case of a tax debt, imprisonment as a 
means of coercion had come into practice at an earlier date, 
apparently as early as the 11" century (see Rashi to Pes. 91a 
and Elon, Herut ha-Perat..., p. 113). At any rate, it is recorded 
that in the 13" century it was “the custom of the communi- 
ties to imprison any person who failed to pay the king’s tax 
because the law of the land is law” (Resp. Rosh, 68:10). Some 
scholars explained this law on the basis that since the tax in 
question went to the government and since the general law of 
the land required that the debtor be imprisoned until he paid 
the tax, it followed that the community had to do likewise as 
“the king’s agents” (Resp. Ranah, no. 58; cf. the same concept 
above). However, as regards a tax debt, imprisonment was 
customary, not only in respect of “the king’s tax,” but also in 
respect of a communal tax: “The custom is widespread, in all 
countries of the Diaspora, that a person who owes [and fails 
to pay] tax to the community is incarcerated in prison; he is 
not brought before the court, but the communal leaders ad- 
judge him in accordance with their custom, and he is not set 
free until he pays or until he provides a surety or binds him- 
self by deed... for such is the tax law” (Resp. Rosh, 7:11). This 
continued to be the practice in the following century (see, e.g., 
Zikhron Yehudah, no. 79; see also the charter of rights for Ma- 
jorcan Jewry, of 1315, in Dinur, loc. cit., vol. 2, pt. 2, p. 354). 
After imprisonment had become an accepted means of 
enforcement in the case of regular unpaid debts, that is from 
the 14" century, it continued to be used, sometimes with in- 
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creased severity, in respect of tax debts. Joseph Colon, the 15»- 
century Italian halakhic scholar, stated that it was permissible 
to have a recalcitrant tax debtor imprisoned and compelled to 
pay his debt, even through intervention of the gentiles; this he 
explained on the basis that a Jew who refused to submit to the 
internal Jewish government was as one who refused to be ad- 
judged before a Jewish court and whom it was permissible to 
sue in the civil courts, and under the general law of the land it 
was the practice for debtors to be imprisoned (Resp. Maharik, 
no. 17; here this rule was attributed to R. Gershom b. Judah; see 
also Rema, HM 163:1). Even in such a case, however, it was for- 
bidden for all of the debtor’s property to be handed to the civil 
authorities in a manner that caused him loss far beyond the 
measure of his tax liability (Resp. Maharik, no. 127); further- 
more, it was forbidden to coerce, through the general authori- 
ties, any individual who was not a resident of the community 
claiming the tax from him, since such an individual was not 
subject to the jurisdiction of that community: “shall robbery 
be permitted because it is committed by the public?” (Resp. 
Maharik, loc. cit.). From the end of the 16" century onward, 
there are instances of particular severity in the enforcement 
of tax collection methods. Tax evasion had become a severe 
hindrance to the effective organization of autonomous Jewish 
life and to the maintenance of proper relations with the cen- 
tral government. Thus, for example, the following procedure 
was adopted: if a tax debt remained unpaid for three days, the 
debtor was declared “obdurate” (sarvan); ifhe persisted in his 
refusal, a ban was imposed, with various degrees of severity 
(see *Herem); if thereafter the debt remained unpaid for a spe- 
cific period of time, the debtor was imprisoned until the debt 
and the expenses involved were paid. This procedure was jus- 
tified thus: “therefore we have taken such a stringent approach 
as concerns the tax takkanah because we see that many stum- 
ble in this respect and permit themselves latitude in tax mat- 
ters, without taking to heart that this amounts to robbery of 
the public; hence we very carefully warn the public about this 
matter” (see takkanot of the Cracow community and of Mora- 
via in the 17" century in Elon, Herut ha-Perat..., pp. 178-80, 
195f.). In another takkanah provision was even made for vari- 
ous sanctions, including imprisonment, to be adopted against 
communal leaders in the event of their failure to transfer the 
tax monies (“Toleranzgelder”) to the proper destination in 
time, so as to avoid “great wrath” on the part of the govern- 
ment (Elon, ibid., p. 221). A similar detailed description has 
come down of the onerous tax collection procedures which, in 
the middle of the 18 century, the leaders of the Prague com- 
munity were compelled by the government to adopt in order 
to raise the amount the latter prescribed for financing a war 
(see Elon, ibid., pp. 221f.). 


Ethics of Tax Payment 

Atall times the halakhic scholars sought to educate members 
of the public toward genuine payment of their taxes, and em- 
phasized the basic premise that anyone who evaded payment 
of his share of the tax increased the burden of the remaining 
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members of the community by obliging them to pay more 
than their due share, and that this was the case whether the 
tax went to the government or toward financing the various 
services provided by the community. Hence it was held that 
tax evasion entailed not only ordinary robbery, but also “rob- 
bery of the public” (gezel ha-rabbim), which had to be most 
severely punished (see BB 35b, 88b). This transgression is re- 
peatedly warned against (see, e.g., Sefer Hasidim, nos. 671, 
1386, 1451), and not only the offender was held to be subject 
to punishment but also the communal leaders (even when 
they had paid their own due share of the tax) who failed to 
enact suitable takkanot designed to discourage others from tax 
evasion (loc. cit., no. 671). Samuel di Medina concluded that 
tax evasion rendered a person “a robber and disqualified as 
a witness and profit gained in consequence is to be weighed 
against the loss of the world to come” (Resp. Maharashdam, 
HM no. 442). 

The multiple exhortations against tax evasion were aimed 
at counteracting a common human weakness to justify such 
conduct ona variety of grounds (see, e.g., Terumat ha-Deshen, 
Resp. no. 343). Hence in various takkanot a strict ban was im- 
posed on all persons evading tax payment or aiding and abet- 
ting the evasion (see, e.g., takkanot of Valladolid of 1432, in 
Finkelstein, loc. cit., p. 371). Indeed, many were most careful 
to meet their tax liability in full, and often, after having sub- 
mitted declarations of their taxable property, they returned 
to advise the trustees of any particulars they had forgotten to 
mention, in order to fulfill “the duty toward Heaven” and pay 
the true amount that was due (Resp. Rashba, vol. 3, no. 408). 
However, there were also instances where means of special 
severity had to be adopted to cope with tax evasion: “In these 
times fraud is prevalent and it is right to act with great severity 
so as not to encourage those who practice it” (Resp. Maharil, 
no. 121 and see above). A detailed and instructive illustration 
of the demand for integrity in tax payment is to be found in 
the “order of assessment” of the Mantua community of 1695. 
After it is stressed that the individual must faithfully render 
his tax “report” in all its details - lest he commit “robbery of 
the public” and his transgression be “beyond bearing” - it is 
stated: “for he shall not permit himself to do so and think that 
others too do not submit their report honestly and justly, and 
therefore he may act like them and withhold for himself... it 
is forbidden to do so for two reasons: firstly, this is simply a 
vain answer and an unfounded judgment, for how can he have 
clear information about the others... and secondly if it were 
true as he thinks, I would be surprised to know who permit- 
ted the robbery of those of good and upright heart because 
of someone who acts dishonestly, or who permitted a man to 
forfeit his right in the world to come because of that sinner 
or sinners?” (ch. 15; see further Massa Hayyim, Missim ve-Ar- 
noniyyot, no. 16). 


Halakhic Compilations of Tax Law 


The special development that took place in the field of tax law 
also left its mark on the literary sources of Jewish law. The fact 
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that this development took place mainly in the 12» and 13 
centuries can be clearly deduced from a review of the classic 
halakhic compilations of Jewish law. Thus, for example, there 
is very little mention of tax law in Alfasi’s Sefer ha-Halakhot 
or in Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah (11' and 12*' centuries re- 
spectively). The subject is discussed more widely in Jacob b. 
Asher’s Turim (HM 163) from the 14 century, and the scope 
of the discussion is progressively wider in Joseph Caro’s Beit 
Yosef and Shulhan Arukh, in Moses Isserles’ Darkhei Moshe 
and glosses (HM 163) from the 16 century in Erez Israel and 
Poland respectively, and in Hayyim Benveniste’s Keneset ha- 
Gedolah to the Tur and Beit Yosef in the 17 century in Tur- 
key. In the responsa collections also, particularly those dat- 
ing from the 13 century onward, whole sections are devoted 
to tax law, which provide a great deal of informative material 
on this field of Jewish law (see indexes to the responsa collec- 
tions; for particulars of all the above-mentioned works, see 
*Codification of Law). 

The emergence of compilations specially devoted to the 
subject of tax law is of interest. As early as the 11" century a 
small work of this kind was compiled by Joseph Tov Elem 
(quoted in Resp. Maharam of Rothenburg, ed. Prague, nos. 
940, 941). In the 14" century some 50 tax halakhot, in sum- 
mary form, were quoted in the Nimmukim of Menahem of 
Merseburg (printed as an addendum to Resp. Maharyw). The 
most comprehensive and interesting compilation of this nature 
is the Massa Melekh, written by the 16'*-century scholar from 
Salonika, Joseph b. Isaac ibn Ezra. Divided into seven parts, 
the work is a comprehensive review of tax law, titled and sub- 
titled according to subject matter. At the end of these seven 
parts the author added a concluding section, Ne’ilat Shearim, 
containing a detailed exposition of the laws of custom with the 
author’s explanation that tax law was based, first and foremost, 
on the legal source of custom. An interesting literary feature 
is the author’s condensation of his own detailed discussions 
within the body of his work, into brief summarized halakhot, 
each containing the conclusion drawn from the preceding 
discussion (see summaries of the seven parts, pp. 65, 1-70, 2 
and of the Ne’ilat Shearim, pp. 70, 2-72, 4). This method cor- 
responded to that adopted by Joseph Caro, whose Shulhan 
Arukh contains the summarized conclusions of the discus- 
sions in his Beit Yosef: Another such compilation is the Avo- 
dat Massa, written by the 19'-century scholar from Izmir, 
Joshua Abraham Judah. His book is composed of 24 sections 
subdivided into paragraphs and contains collections of tax 
takkanot and customs from Joseph Escapa, a rabbi of Izmir 
in the 17" century, and subsequent scholars. Some time later a 
work called Massa Hayyim was compiled by Hayyim *Palache, 
also of Izmir. It is divided into three parts, the first containing 
a very large collection of diverse takkanot and customs, par- 
ticularly in the tax law field, the second dealing with various 
laws concerning tax matters, and the last part with the law of 
custom in general; each part is arranged in alphabetical order. 
In addition, tax laws are dealt with in detail in the takkanot 
collections of the various communities (see bibl.). 
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TAXATION 


In the State of Israel 

For a discussion of the sources and details of the tax laws in 
the State of Israel see *Israel, State of: Taxation, as well as the 
work of Witkon and Neeman (bibl.). It may be noted that 
terms such as mas, mekhes, belo, and arnona are still current 
in the State in the context of tax matters, although they gen- 
erally have a different meaning from that attributed to them 
in the course of this article (see Witkon-Neeman, pp. 4-8, et 
al.). In 1964 a tax museum was established in Jerusalem for 
the preservation of historical material relating to Jewish tax 
law and all matters touching on taxation in Erez Israel in its 
earlier and later periods and in the State of Israel. In addition 
to various research projects, a periodical, Rivon le-Inyenei Mis- 
sim, devoted to tax matters, is published regularly under the 


auspices of the museum. 
[Menachem Elon] 


ARTIFICIAL TRANSACTIONS. Article 86 of the Income Tax 
Ordinance (New Version) stipulates that when a tax official 
concludes that a particular transaction which effectuates a 
reduction in the tax due is “artificial or invented,’ that trans- 
action may be disregarded in fixing the amount of tax to be 
paid. In interpreting the term “artificial transaction,’ the Israel 
Supreme Court relied on Jewish Law (cA 265/67 Mapi Ltd. v. 
the Tax Assessor for Large Businesses, Tel Aviv, 21 (2) PD 593, 
per Justice Moshe Silberg). 

Justice Silberg noted that Jewish Law holds a rather lib- 
eral attitude toward circumvention of the law through means 
of the law itself, in order to maintain the “flexibility and vitality 
of the ancient law, so as to enable it to incorporate changing 
patterns of life.” Circumvention of the law by using the law 
is referred to in halakhah as haaramah, and there are various 
instances of its practice in Jewish law: for example, haaramah 
to circumvent the prohibition against taking interest on a 
loan (see *Usury). In some instances, the halakhah upheld 
haaramah; in others, it was rejected. 

In his opinion, Justice Silberg discusses two examples, 
one of which was halakhically accepted, the other rejected. 
The first example involves the second tithe (maaser sheni). 
The Torah provides that one-tenth of an individual’s yearly 
produce is to be set aside and taken to Jerusalem to be con- 
sumed there (Lev. 27:30-31; Deut. 14:22). The Torah likewise 
provides that the tithe may be redeemed for an amount of 
money equal in value to the produce, which is then taken to 
Jerusalem where it is used to purchase food; however, in that 
case an additional sum of money equal to one-fifth of the value 
of the produce must be added. The Mishnah, however, consid- 
ers various methods for avoiding payment of the extra fifth. 
One such method is to give a sum of money equal to the value 
of the produce as a gift to a friend, who then uses the money 
to redeem the produce, after which he returns the money to 
the owner, relying upon the rule that if the tithe is redeemed 
by someone other than the owner of the produce, the addi- 
tional fifth need not be given. Thus, through this fictive gift, 
the owner of the produce circumvents his obligation to add 
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a fifth to the redemption money. This result was planned in 
advance, as the purpose of the gift of the money was to evade 
the obligation to add the fifth. The Mishnah itself cites this 
method as achieving this result. 

The second example discussed by Justice Silberg, one re- 
jected by the halakhah, involves the first tithe (maaser rishon). 
This tithe, also a tenth of the produce, is set aside prior to the 
second tithe and given to the Levites. According to an inter- 
pretation of the biblical passage (Num. 18:21f.), the obligation 
to set aside the first tithe only applies to that produce that is 
brought into the house through its entrance. If it is brought 
in by a circuitous way, such as through the roof, the first tithe 
need not be given. However, this method of evading the ob- 
ligation was rejected. 

Justice Silberg analyzes the difference between the two 
cases: viz. the acceptance of the haaramah involving the sec- 
ond tithe, and the rejection of that involving the first tithe. 
He concludes that “with regard to the second tithe, although 
the purpose was to obviate the obligation to give the addi- 
tional fifth, the mechanism used and its legal effects are much 
broader and deeper. The ownership of the object (i.e., the 
money used to redeem the produce) must actually be trans- 
ferred to the recipient (i.e., the one who actually performs 
the redemption) and all the necessary requirements must be 
satisfied. If anything related to the substance or scope of the 
transfer is omitted... the haaramah does not achieve its pur- 
pose.” On the other hand, bringing the produce through the 
roof involves nothing beyond the exemption from paying the 
tithe. This act has no other significance. 

Using the same standard, Justice Silberg concluded that 
the term “artificial transaction” in the tax law should be in- 
terpreted as referring to a transaction that has no substance 
or purpose other than the desired reduction in the amount 
of the tax. (See also Cr. A. 1182/99 Hurvitz v. State of Israel 54 
(4) PD 85-88, per Justice Yitzhak Englard). 


INTERPRETATION OF TAX LAWS. Anexample of the rule that 
communal enactments (takkanot ha-kahal) in the area of tax 
law be interpreted according to their language and not accord- 
ing to their intention which did not receive expression in the 
takkanah, appears in a responsum of R. Solomon b. Abraham 
Aderet. The question submitted concerned a communal en- 
actment whose purpose was to increase the amount of taxes 
collected by the community. However, application of the terms 
of the enactment had the unforeseen result that a particular 
taxpayer's obligation was reduced. Rashba ruled that the clear 
language of the enactment must be applied (Resp. Rashba vol. 
5 no. 282). The Israeli Supreme Court relied on this ruling as 
to statutory interpretation in general, and to tax law in par- 
ticular (Hc 333/78 Trust Association of Bank Leumi of Israel v. 
Administrator of Estate Taxes, 32 (3) PD 202, Justice Menachem 
Elon; for extensive discussion, see *Interpretation). 


[Menachem Elon (24 ed.)] 
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TAX GATHERERS. In Jewish history in the period of Roman 
rule two categories should be distinguished under this head- 
ing: (1) mokhesim, farmers-general (see publicani), by prefer- 
ence of the equestrian order, and (2) gabba’im, their agents 
employed in collecting the taxes (sometimes also called pub- 
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licani, as in the New Testament). The first Roman organiza- 
tion of taxes in Syria and Palestine was begun by Pompey 
(c. 65 B.C.E.). Under Gabinius’ administration there was al- 
most no place for the publicani in Judea, as Gabinius was their 
bitter enemy and tried in every way to eliminate them from 
the tax gathering in his province. However, during the Hero- 
dian period, Julius Caesar made the rulers of the new Jewish 
state responsible for the taxes (Jos., Ant., 14: 163ff,, et al.). The 
Herodian rulers farmed the taxes out to individual farmers 
or to associations. In the period of the Roman principate poll 
taxes and land taxes were collected directly by officials (cf. 
Tosef., Dem. 6:3) and only customs, tolls, and similar taxes 
were farmed out to publicani. In the second and third centuries 
the bouleutai (= curiales), and the decemprimi of the towns and 
villages, and notable persons of the strategiae had to answer 
for the full payment of taxes imposed on their districts (see 
BB 143a). Often, to evade these duties, they took to flight. R. 
*Johanan even advised crossing the Jordan and leaving Erez 
Israel rather than assuming such duties (TJ, MK 2:3, 81b). 

As the burdens of taxation became ever more intolerable, 
so did the tax farmer or collector become a more hateful and 
dreaded personality (cf., Sanh. 92b, where a gabbai is likened 
to the bear in Amos 5:19). At times they even contrived to ex- 
tract payments by torture (see Num. R. 17:5; cf. Philo, Spec. 3, 
153-63). Being so unpopular, the collector's job was no easy 
one; indeed at times he ran great personal risk, as an enraged 
populace was quite likely to lynch him (Gen, R. 42:4). Since 
both mokhesim and gabba’im were classed with “robbers,” tal- 
mudic law disqualified them from acting as witnesses (Sanh. 
25b). Neither was their money accepted for charity (BK 10:1). 
Sometimes however, tax collectors were unwilling agents of 
the publicani. Thus, Tosefta Demai (3:4, et al.) reads: “At first 
[the sages] said, ‘A haver who becomes a gabbai is expelled 
from the order? Subsequently they declared, ‘As long as he is 
a gabbai he is not trusted, but if he withdraws from being a 
gabbai he is [again] trusted?” A number of Jewish tax collec- 
tors and farmers are mentioned, e.g., Johanes from Caesarea 
(Jos., Wars, 2:287), Zechariah on the Jordan near Jericho (Luke 
19:2), the tax gatherers at Capernaum on Lake Tiberias, prob- 
ably responsible for customs, port duties, and fishing tolls 
(Matt. 9:9), etc. Tax collectors formed themselves into com- 
panies (societas publicanorum), each member taking a share 
(a quarter or less) of the collection and its profits, according 
to the capital invested. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: EM. Heichelheim, in: An Economic Survey of 
Ancient Rome, ed. by T. Frank, 4 (1938), 231-453 ET, 5 (1953), 46-51; A. 
Schalit, Koenig Herodes (1969), 290ff.; A. Inlak, in: Tarbiz, 11 (1940), 
114-22; idem, in: Sefer Magnes (1938), 97-104. 

[Daniel Sperber] 


TAYLOR, ELIZABETH (1932- ), U.S. actress. Taylor was 
born in London, England, to American art dealer Francis 
and actress Sara Taylor (stage name Sara Sothern). The fam- 
ily moved to Los Angeles in 1939, where with her mother’s en- 
couragement, Elizabeth appeared in her first film, Theres One 
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Born Every Minute (1942). A year later she signed with Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer, where she appeared in Lassie Come Home 
(1943). In 1943, she starred in National Velvet with Mickey 
Rooney; during the filming a horse riding accident left her 
with a broken back and the pain would plague her for the rest 
of her life. Critical acclaim for the film led to roles in Little 
Women (1949), Father of the Bride (1950), and A Place in the 
Sun (1951). In 1950, she married hotel heir Conrad Hilton Jr., 
divorcing him less than a year later in 1951. In 1952, she mar- 
ried British actor Michael Wilding, divorcing him in 1957. In 
1956, she starred opposite James Dean in Giant, and received 
her first Oscar nomination for Raintree Country (1957). She 
married producer Michael *Todd in 1957. Taylor turned to 
Todd’s rabbi, Max Nussbaum of Temple Israel of Hollywood, 
to convert her to Judaism in early 1959, taking the Hebrew 
name Elisheba Rachel. On March 24, 1958, Todd was killed in 
a plane crash in New Mexico. A grief-stricken Taylor poured 
her emotions into playing Maggie in Cat on a Hot Tin Roof 
(1958), which earned her a second Oscar nod. While on the 
set, she met Eddie *Fisher, and following Fisher's divorce from 
Debbie Reynolds, the two were married by Rabbi Nussbaum at 
Temple Beth Shalom in Las Vegas on May 12, 1959, with Mike 
Todd, Jr., as best man. Suddenly Last Summer (1959) earned 
her a third Academy Award nomination. One year later, her 
turn as a call girl in Butterfield 8 (1960) won Taylor her first 
best actress Oscar. In 1961, Taylor signed with 20° Century 
Fox for $1 million to star in Cleopatra (1963). Taylor had an 
affair with co-star Richard Burton during the shoot that the 
Vatican even addressed. In 1962, a distraught Taylor attempted 
suicide. But following a divorce from Fisher, Taylor married 
recently divorced Burton on March 15, 1964. Who’ Afraid of 
Virginia Woolf? (1966) earned Taylor her second Oscar. Taylor 
divorced Burton in 1974, remarried him in 1975, but divorced 
again a year later. She married Republican Senate hopeful John 
Warner in 1976, but the two divorced following media scru- 
tiny of her weight gain. Taylor turned to Broadway, where she 
appeared in Little Foxes (1981) and later in Private Lives (1983) 
with Burton. In 1983, Taylor admitted herself to the Betty Ford 
Clinic for alcohol addiction. After many of her friends, includ- 
ing Rock Hudson, died of arps, Taylor became the first ce- 
lebrity to support Arps research and co-founded the Ameri- 
can Foundation for arps Research. In 1988, she returned to 
the Betty Ford Clinic, where she met 40-year-old construc- 
tion worker Larry Fortensky, whom she married in 1991 and 
divorced in 1996. In 2000, Queen Elizabeth dubbed Taylor 
Dame Commander of the Order of the British Empire. 


[Adam Wills (2"4 ed.)] 


TAYLOR, SIR PETER MURRAY, Baron Taylor of Gosforth 
(1930-1997), British jurist. Born in Newcastle-on-Tyne, Taylor 
was educated at Tyne Royal Grammar School and Pembroke 
College, Cambridge. He served as a captain in the Army Edu- 
cation Corps and captained Northumberland at rugby. Called 
to the bar in 1954, he was appointed a Queen’s Counsel in 
1967 and was a prominent prosecutor, involved in the high- 
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profile cases of John Poulson and Jeremy Thorpe. He served 
as recorder of Huddersfield and of Teesside. In 1979-80, he 
was elected chairman of the Bar. Taylor became a judge of 
the High Court of Justice in 1980 and was a Lord Justice of 
Appeal, 1988-92. He achieved national prominence when he 
conducted the inquiry into the 1989 Hillborough (Sheffield) 
Football Stadium Disaster, and his findings led to the estab- 
lishment of the Football Licencing Authority. In 1992 he was 
created Lord Chief Justice of England, the first Jew to hold the 
post since Rufus Isaacs (Lord *Reading) in 1921, serving until 
his death. He was a member of the United Hebrew Congre- 
gation of Newcastle and was active in the Soviet Jewry cam- 
paign in the late 1970s. Taylor was knighted in 1980 and made 
a life peer in 1992. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 
[David Cesarani / William D. Rubinstein (24 ed.)] 


TAYLOR, SYDNEY (1904-1978), U.S. author of the All-of- 
a-Kind Family children’s book series; a founder of American 
Jewish children’s literature. Born Sarah Brenner, Taylor was the 
third child of Morris and Cecilia Marowitz Brenner, who im- 
migrated to New York City in 1900. The Brenners raised their 
seven children in an Orthodox Jewish home. As a teenager, 
Sarah began to assimilate, and by the time she began writing 
in the 1940s, she was no longer an observant Jew. However, 
she always maintained her Jewish identity. 

As a young woman, Taylor became involved with the 
performing arts, acting on stage with the Lenox Hill Players 
and dancing with Martha Graham’s modern dance troupe. 
She married Ralph Taylor in 1925 and had a daughter, Joanne, 
in 1935. Taylor began to record stories of her childhood when 
Joanne asked her why the books she read had only gentile 
characters. All-of-a-Kind Family was published in 1951 after it 
won a contest sponsored by Follett Publishing. 

Although children’s books with Jewish themes and char- 
acters had been published since the early 20" century, Taylor’s 
were the first to reach a large, mainstream audience comprised 
of both Jewish and non-Jewish readers. She was also the first 
American author to depict observant Jewish children in realis- 
tic situations. Published until 1978, Taylor’s All-of-a-Kind Fam- 
ily books were in wide circulation throughout the country. 

The books presented Jews, the Lower East Side, and, in 
later books, the Bronx, in positive terms and a warm light. 
While at times Taylor elided the difficulties her family expe- 
rienced or made writing decisions that romanticized actual 
incidents, she also depicted real pressures and conflicts that 
she and her family went through, such as poverty, inter-gen- 
erational disagreement, and even the beginnings of assimila- 
tion. To millions of readers, she provided a bridge between 
the present and the past and supplied them with role models 
for a strong and proud American Jewish identity. 

In addition to publishing the five novels that comprised 
the All-of-a-Kind Family series (All-of-a-Kind Family (1951); 
More All-of-a-Kind Family (1954); All-of-a-Kind Family Up- 
town (1958); All-of-a-Kind Family Downtown (1972), and Ella 
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of All-of-a-Kind Family (1978)), Taylor also wrote several other 
children’s books and short stories. She was the dance and 
drama director at Camp Cejwin in Port Jervis, New York, for 
over 30 years and wrote dozens of plays for the Cejwin camp- 
ers, who performed them every summer from the late 1940s 
to the early 1970s. Today, the Association of Jewish Libraries 
gives out two awards for outstanding Jewish children’s litera- 
ture in Sydney Taylor’s name. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.P. Bloom. “Sydney Taylor,’ in: P.E. Hy- 
man and D.D. Moore (eds.), Jewish Women in America, vol. 2 (1997), 


1381-82. 
[June Cummins (24 ed.)] 


TAYMA (Tema), an oasis in northwest *Arabia, already men- 
tioned in the Bible (Isaiah 21:14; Jeremiah 25:23; Job 6:19) with 
another close oasis, Dedan, as a center of water and food in 
Arabia, through which the caravans made their way from 
South Arabia (Sheba) to the Land of Israel and to Mesopo- 
tamia. Tema is mentioned as well as a descendant of Ishmael 
(Genesis 25:15; 1 Chronicles 1:30) and with the same function 
in an Assyrian text from the eighth century B.c.z. Tema was 
one of the oldest Jewish communities in northern Arabia. Na- 
bonidus, the last Babylonian king (539-555), recounts in one 
of his inscriptions that he built his house in Tema (542-552); 
this raised the conjecture that some of the Jewish exiles in 
*Babylonia settled with him in Tema. This conjecture was sup- 
ported by Nabonidus’ prayer found with the *Qumran Scrolls. 
According to inscriptions, Arabs settled among the Jews in 
Tayma in about the mid-fifth century, and many of them ad- 
opted Jewish ways, as Jews owned most of the land and the 
date palms in the area. Tema became the central Jewish settle- 
ment in northwest Arabia in the two or three centuries before 
Islam, alongside two other oases: Dedan (al-’U]a) and Hajrah 
(Madan Salih). It seems that Tema was the place where the 
first Judeo- Arabic biblical translation was produced for the 
Arabic-speaking Jewish communities in pre-Islamic Arabia. 
In that area the earliest Judeo-Arabic inscriptions were found, 
from the fifth or the sixth century B.c.£. About the importance 
of Tema as a Jewish settlement during that time we can learn 
from the verse of the 6-7» century Arab poet Asha Maymtn 
who called the town “Tayma; of the Jews.” The most famous 
Jew of the pre-Islamic era is the poet *Samuel ibn Adiya who 
built his castle, al-Ablaq, near Tema; his name is still known 
for his faithfulness. Because of their special status among the 
Arabs, the Jews of Tema were allowed to retain their land even 
after *Muhammad’s conquest. The results of the extensive ex- 
cavations carried out recently in Tema and its vicinity may 
uncover new information about Jewish settlements. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Liverany, “Early Caravan Trade between 
South Arabia and Mesopotamia,’ in: Yemen, studi archeologici, storice 
e filolgici sull’Arabia meridionale, 1:111-15; Baron, Social’, 3 (1957), 
index; H.Z. Hirschberg, Yisrael ba-Arav (1946), index; Sergio Noja, 
“Testimonianze epigraphiche do Giudei nell’Arabia settentrionale,” 
in: Bibbia e Oriente, 21, 283-316; idem, “LArabie sédentaire et no- 
made,’ in: S. Noja (ed), LArabie avant I'Islam, 19-92; B. Chiesa, “Les 
commnautés juives en Arabie,” in: ibid., 167-97; Y. Tobi, Bein Ever 
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la-Arav, 2 (2001), 17-60; G.D. Newby, The History of the Jews in Ara- 
bia (1988). 
[Yosef Tobi (2"4 ed.)] 


TAYMOR, JULIE (1952-— ), U.S. director. Born in Newton, 
Mass., Taymor had a passion for theater beginning at age seven 
with backyard performances of Cinderella. She began working 
with masks at 16 when studying at LEcole de Mime in Paris. 
Then she went to Oberlin College, where she joined Herbert 
Blau’s experimental theater company and also studied folklore 
and mythology. After graduation, she went to Indonesia, stay- 
ing for four years on fellowships, and developed a mask-dance 
troupe, Teatr Loh, living with one of the actors in a small com- 
pound with a dirt floor and no running water or electricity. 
The tensions she witnessed as a slow-moving individualistic 
culture confronted the fast pace of consumer-driven change 
inspired her first major theater work, Way of Snow, performed 
by an international company of actors, musicians, dancers, 
and puppeteers. Taymor designed her first American produc- 
tion, The Odyssey (1979), at the Baltimore Stage and achieved 
her first acclaim in New York City as production designer for 
Elizabeth Swados’ The Haggadah (1980), creating a giant seder 
tablecloth that billowed up, Beijing Opera-style, to become 
the Red Sea, not to mention life-size puppet rabbis debating 
Passover scholarships, and alarmingly graphic plague effects 
projected through shadow puppets. She and a composer, Elliot 
Goldenthal, who later became her companion, collaborated on 
Juan Darien, A Carnival Mass (1988), which was revived at Lin- 
coln Center in 1996, giving Taymor her first Broadway credit. 
From there, Taymor was engaged by the Disney company to 
take a story that many people know, The Lion King, a 1994 film 
that grossed $450 million worldwide, and elevate it to a theat- 
rical event of enduring magnitude. The musical blended actors 
in masks and African costumes and life-size animal puppets 
operated by actors in full view of the audience. A giraffe is ac- 
tually an actor wearing a conelike giraffe neck and head, bal- 
anced on arm and leg stilts. The show opened in 1997 and was 
a huge hit. It received 11 Tony Award nominations, including 
best musical, book, score and direction. Taymor won in two 
categories, direction and costume design. Besieged with op- 
portunities after her overwhelming success, Taymor turned to 
film, directing Titus (1999), an adaptation of Shakespeare's Ti- 
tus Andronicus, starring Anthony Hopkins and Jessica Lange. 
Taymor’s edgy and avant garde take on Shakespeare's early 
drama, with music video-style editing, offended some by its 
goriness and supposed lack of reverence for the source mate- 
rial. The film was not a success, but Taymor triumphed with 
her next film, Frida (2002), a biographic portrait of the half- 
Jewish Mexican artist Frida Kahlo starring Salma Hayek. The 
film won six Academy Award nominations and won in two 
categories, for best makeup and original score. 


[Stewart Kampel (274 ed.)] 


TAY-SACHS DISEASE (Amaurotic Familial Idiocy). Amau- 
rotic Familial Idiocy, known as the Tay-Sachs Disease after W. 
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TAY-SACHS DISEASE 


Tay, an English ophthalmologist who discovered it in 1881, and 
B. Sachs, a U.S. neurologist who followed in 1887, is a heredi- 
tary disease, characterized by the onset during the first year 
of life of progressive retardation of development, followed by 
dementia, blindness, and paralysis. The outcome is invariably 
fatal by the third or fourth year of life. 

The disease has a predilection for children of Ashkenazi 
Jewish families, with about 90 percent of all cases occurring 
in Jewish children whose antecedents are from families orig- 
inating in the Polish-Russian provinces of Grodno, Suwalki, 
Vilna, and Kaunas (Kovno). 

The disease is carried by autosomal recessive genes and 
occurs only when both parents are carriers. The combination 
of both affected genes in the child occurs, according to Men- 
delian Theory, in 25% of cases, with all these children devel- 
oping the disease. 

The eponym Tay-Sachs, while originally all-inclusive, is 
today restricted to the infantile type of amaurotic idiocy, while 
five other variants of this disease which have been described 
are associated with other eponyms. 

The clinical signs and symptoms primarily affect the cen- 
tral nervous system. Recent research has demonstrated that 
the disease is caused by a genetically determined metabolic 
defect, leading to the accumulation within cells of the brain of 
abnormal quantities of gangliosides, complex fatty substances 
of the sphingolipid family. The genetic defect is caused by the 
deficient activity of a specific enzyme (Hexosaminidase 4) re- 
quired in biochemical reactions for the breakdown of a gan- 
glioside, GM). This deficiency leads to accumulation of these 
fatty substances in the blood and their deposit in the tissues, 
subsequently associated with degenerative changes. 

The Kingsbrook Jewish Medical Center (formerly the 
Jewish Chronic Disease Hospital) in New York City has been 
a center for research and treatment of the disease and has the 
largest experience in caring for its victims. There is no spe- 
cific treatment of the disease, but supportive care in units es- 
pecially skilled in handling such children provide consider- 
able help to parents and temporarily improve the immediate 
prognosis of the affected child. 

The development of methods for the assay of blood se- 
rum Hexosaminidase A activity has led to the introduction 
of tests which make it possible to discover carriers of the gene 
causing the disease. Jewish community organizations and 
health centers in various parts of the United States and in 
Israel have sponsored screening programs for the detection of 
the carrier state in couples considering marriage. When both 
are carriers, they may be counseled to avoid marriage or not 
to have children. 

Similar biochemical studies are possible on the amniotic 
fluid of pregnant women to determine if the fetus is affected by 
the disease. This test permits near-accurate prenatal diagnosis 
of the disease. In such cases abortion is often advised. 

Since Tay-Sachs disease is primarily a disease of Jews and 
the performance of abortion has religious and moral aspects, 
the permissibility of abortion where the disease has been di- 
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TAYYIB, ISAAC BEN BENJAMIN 


agnosed in the fetus has been discussed by rabbinic authori- 
ties. Rabbinical responsa in general oppose abortion in Tay- 
Sachs. As the detection of the disease in the fetus is still very 
difficult before the completion of three months of pregnancy, 
those rabbinical authorities who limit interruption of preg- 
nancy in cases of fetal malformation (German measles) to the 
first three months of pregnancy, do not consent to an abortion 
in Tay-Sachs disease. 

Rabbi E.J. Waldenberg, however, permits abortion be- 
cause of Tay-Sachs up to seven months of pregnancy, in view 
of the tragic nature and inevitable effect upon a child born 
with this disease. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Stanbury, Wyngaarden and Fredrickson, 
The Metabolic Basis of Inherited Disease (1972); R.H. Post, in: Lancet 


(June 6, 1970) 1230-1. 
[David M. Maeir] 


TAYYIB, ISAAC BEN BENJAMIN (d. 1830), rabbi, kabbal- 
ist, and author from *Tunis. No biographical details are known 
of him and his reputation rests on his works. 

They are: (1) Erekh ha-Shulhan, a commentary on the 
Shulhan Arukh: Orah Hayyim (1791), Yoreh De‘ah (1798), 
Hoshen Mishpat (1815), Even ha-Ezer (1844), all published 
at Leghorn; (2) Vavei ha-Ammudim (1858), a commentary 
on the Sefer Yere’im of *Eliezer of Metz; (3) Hukkat ha-Pesah 
(1853), a commentary on the Passover laws in the Shulhan 
Arukh; (4) Sefer ha-Zikkaron (2 parts, 1892). Part 1 consists 
of novellae and part 2 is a kabbalistic commentary on Avot 
and the Passover Haggadah; (5) Helev Hittim (1896), talmu- 
dic novellae; (6) Va-Yizra Yizhak (Djerba, 1941), novellae to 
Genesis. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Cazés, Notes bibliographiques sur la litté- 
rature juive tunisienne (1893), 311-23. 


TAYYIBA, AL-, Muslim-Arab community, with munici- 
pal council status in central Israel, bordering on the Samar- 
ian hills. Al-Tayyiba, the largest village of the “Little Trian- 
gle” was included in Israel’s borders following the armistice 
agreement with Jordan in 1949. It quickly expanded, reaching 
a population of 10,000 in 1968 and 30,400 in 2002, with an 
area of 7.3 sq. mi. (19 sq. km.). It received municipal status in 
1990. Its farming progressed considerably, consisting mainly 
of field crops, vegetables, and fruit orchards. It also had a 
number of small industrial enterprises, mainly in the food 
and agricultural service branches. The site is possibly iden- 
tical with a village Tivata (XN2°V), mentioned in the Talmud 


(TJ, Dem. 2:1, 22¢). 
[Efraim Orni] 


TCHERIKOVER, VICTOR (Avigdor; 1894-1958), historian. 
Tcherikover was born in St. Petersburg, Russia, into a family 
of maskilim. Graduating from the humanistic high school in 
Moscow, he studied philosophy and later ancient history at 
the University of Moscow, then left for Germany in 1921 and 
studied ancient history at Berlin University. Emigrating to Pal- 
estine in 1925, Tcherikover became one of the first teachers at 
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the Hebrew University, and the first professor of ancient his- 
tory. During the 1950s he headed the departments of general 
history and classical studies. 

A general historian by training, Tcherikover first wrote in 
the field of Hellenistic history; his Die Hellenistischen Staedte- 
gruendungen von Alexander dem Grossen bis auf die Roemer- 
zeit (1927) became the basic work in this field. Later he de- 
voted himself entirely to the study of Jewish history during 
the Graeco-Roman period and became one of the most dis- 
tinguished scholars in the field. His two special interests were 
the history of Palestine from the Macedonian conquest until 
the establishment of the Hasmonean state and the history of 
the Jewish Diaspora in Egypt during the Hellenistic-Roman 
period. Tcherikover’s fundamental research in the first field 
was Palestine under the Ptolemies (1937). In this study papyri 
relating to Palestine were fully utilized and analyzed for the 
first time, giving a new insight into the administration of Ptol- 
emaic Palestine, methods of trade, the non-Jewish population, 
and the Greek towns. In addition, in his Ha-Yehudim va-ha- 
Yevanim ba-Tekufah ha-Helenistit (1931; Hellenistic Civilization 
and the Jews, 1959; second revised and enlarged Hebrew ed., 
1963) Tcherikover gave a general picture of the Jewish history 
of the Hellenistic period - including the period of the Seleu- 
cid rule, the revolt of the Maccabees, and the rule of the Has- 
monean dynasty. The second edition of this work contains a 
general synthesis of Tcherikover’s views on the relationship 
between the Jews and the Greeks. 

The other important field of Tcherikover’s work on the 
history of the Diaspora in Egypt was based on his research of 
papyri. Among the tens of thousands of Greek papyri found in 
Egypt from the end of the 19 century onward, papyri which 
mentioned Jews or matters connected with Jews were also 
discovered. Tcherikover initiated systematic research of the 
Jewish papyri, publishing many studies and a comprehensive 
research work, Ha-Yehudim be-Mizrayim ba-Tekufah ha-Hele- 
nistit-ha-Romit le-Or ha-Papirologyah (“The Jews in Egypt in 
the Hellenistic-Roman Age in the Light of the Papyri,” 1945, 
1963’, with Eng. summary). At the outset of his work on pa- 
pyrology, Tcherikover realized that without a complete collec- 
tion of the documents concerning the Jews there would be no 
solid basis to research on Jewish papyri. Consequently, starting 
in 1935, the preparation of his Corpus Papyrorum Judaicarum 
held a central place in Tcherikover’s work. The first volume of 
the work was published in 1957, while volumes two and three 
were published posthumously in 1960 and 1964. Nearly 600 
documents pertaining to Egyptian Jewry during the Helle- 
nistic, Roman, and Byzantine periods are reproduced in the 
Greek original, accompanied by a translation and a scholarly 
commentary. Tcherikover’s general introduction is a book in 
itself, reconstructing the millennium of the Egyptian Diaspo- 
ras existence with much historiographic expertise. Tcherik- 
over’s scholarly work is outstanding for construction, clarity 
of thought, lucidity of presentation, precision of detail, and 
general historic perception. 

[Alexander Fuks] 
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cern for the spread of learning did not affect their tolerance 
toward Jews and Christians. Saladin opened Jerusalem to the 
Jews in 1190, and the number of Jews in Erez Israel increased 
under the Ayyubids. *Egyptian Jewry also benefited from the 
stable regime and Jewish scholars from Christian countries 
settled in Egypt. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mann, Egypt, 1 (1920), 255-8; Mann, Texts, 1 
(1931), 412-34; Ashtor, Toledot, 1 (1944), 46f., 117-24; EIS; EIS*. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: N.A. Stillman, “The Non-Muslim Communities: 
The Jewish Community” and M. Chamberlain, “The Crusader Era 
and the Ayyubid Dynasty,’ in: The Cambridge History of Egypt, vol. 1; 
Petry, C.F. (ed.), Islamic Egypt, 640-1517 (1998), 198-211, 211-42. 


[Haim Z’ew Hirschberg] 


AZANCOT, Moroccan family. sADIA BEN LEVI AZANCOT 
(early 17 century) of Marrakesh taught in Holland and pub- 
lished a paraphrase of the Book of Esther in rhymed prose 
(Iggeret ha-Purim, Amsterdam, 1647). He transcribed *Mai- 
monides’ Guide of the Perplexed into Arabic characters for the 
Orientalist Jacob Golius. From 1600 to 1770, several mem- 
bers of this family were leaders of the Marrakesh commu- 
nity. Deprived of their possessions by the sultan, they even- 
tually settled in Tangier and played a diplomatic role during 
the bombardments of Tangier (1844) and the war with Spain 
(1859-60). MOSES AZANCOT (19' century) was kidnapped by 
the Franciscan mission at the age of nine and was converted 
in Madrid, his godfather being Fernando vit. Moses became 
a tutor to the future Alfonso x11, and his daughter was lady 
of honor to Isabella 11. His brother pav1p (19* century) was 
a diplomat and an antiquarian. In Tangier he received Dela- 
croix who painted many portraits of his family, and in 1846 
he was host to Alexandre Dumas who wrote at length about 
him in his Impressions de Voyage. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar, 13; Neubauer, Cat, nos. 1240, 
1438; J.M. Toledano, Ner ha-Maarav (1911), 137; I. Larédo, Memorias 


de un viejo Tangerino (1935), 97-108. 
[David Corcos] 


AZARIAH (end of the first century c.£.), one of the first gen- 
eration of tannaim after the destruction of the Second Temple. 
His son was the tanna *Eleazar b. Azariah (Yev. 16a). An af- 
fluent merchant, Azariah supported his brother Simeon, also 
a tanna, so that he might devote himself to his study. It was 
because of this that Simeon was referred to as “the brother of 
Azariah” (Zev. 1:2; see Sot. 21a and Rashi, ibid.). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frankel, Mishnah, 69, 105ff.; Hyman, To- 


ledot, 980. 
[Zvi Kaplan] 


AZARIAH (early fourth century c.£.), Palestinian amora. 
He is believed to have been the pupil of R. *Mana, in whose 
name he transmitted halakhot (e.g., TJ, Shab. 7:1, 9b). Some 
scholars have identified him with the amora Ezra, but errone- 
ously, since they flourished in different generations. Azariah 
is often quoted in the aggadah of the Palestinian Talmud and 
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even more often in midrashic literature where he transmits 
aggadot in the names of R. *Aha (Gen. R. 39:6), R. *Joshua b. 
Levi (Gen. R. 15:7), and Yudan b. Simeon (Gen. R. 39:8). 

Azariah himself was a prolific and versatile aggadist. He 
explains the verse “As an apple tree among the trees of the 
wood, so is my beloved among the sons” (Song 2:3): As the 
apple ripens only in the month of Sivan, so Israel emitted a 
sweet fragrance in the month of Sivan (i.e., at the giving of 
the Torah at Sinai); and as there are 50 days between the bud- 
ding and the ripening of its fruit, so did Israel take 50 days 
between the Exodus and the giving of the Torah (Song R., 
to 2:3). In the word wx (eshel, “tamarisk”), which Abraham 
planted at Beer-Sheba (Geb. 21:33), Azariah sees an allusion 
to the three duties of hospitality toward guests, who must be 
provided with food (72°28; akhilah), drink (NW; shetiyyah), 
and escort (771, levayah; Mid. Ps. 10:1, ed. Buber, 465, n. 4). 
The reading “lodging” (1°?; linah) for the last does not ap- 
pear in ancient texts. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Pal Amor; Hyman, Toledot, 980. 


AZARIAH BEN ELIYAH (d. after 1838), one of the leaders 
of the Karaite community in Chufut-Kale and its chronicler. 
Very little is known about his life. He signed a letter (1810) 
from the community of Chufut-Kale to that of Constantino- 
ple, concerning financial support for the Karaite community 
in Jerusalem. He wrote an important chronicle in which he 
describes the events of the civil war in the Crimea during the 
Russian invasion (1777-83) and the rule of the last Crimean 
Khan, Shahin Giray. As an eyewitness Azariah depicts the suf- 
fering of the population of the Crimea, including Karaites. 
He gives unique information about the events in the Crimea 
in general, and in particular about the Karaite communities 
of Chufut-Kale and Eupatoria (Yevpatoriya), the relations be- 
tween Karaites and Rabbanites and other communities of the 
Crimea, the rates of taxation levied on the Karaites, etc. This 
work, with many biblical citations incorporated into the text, 
is written in a very lively and fascinating way. It was published 
twice in the Russian translation of A. *Firkovich and recently 
in the Hebrew original text. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Akhiezer, “Ha-Meoraot she-Hitrahashu 
bi-Krim bi-Tekufat Malkhuto shel Shahin Giray Khan: The Historical 
Chronicle by R. Azaryah ben Eliya the Karaite” (M.A. thesis, Heb. 
Univ. of Jerusalem, 2000); idem, in: M. Polliack (ed.), Karaite Juda- 
ism (2003), 730, 734-35 738, 748, 751-52; Azarija ben Elija (trans. A. 
Firkovich), in: Vremennik imperatorskago moskovskago obshchestva 
istorii i drevnostei rossiiskix, 24 (1854), 101-34; K. zh. v-v1 (1911), 
52-77 

[Golda Akhiezer (2"4 ed.)] 


AZARIAH BEN SOLOMON (late 10'>-early 11" centuries), 
exilarch in Babylonia after 953. Azariah’s father, Solomon, was 
the son of Josiah (Hasan) but nevertheless supported by *Saa- 
diah Gaon against Josiah’s brother *David b. Zakkai. From 
documents of the Cairo Genizah, it is known that Solomon 
held office during the years 951-53. His precise term of office 
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TCHERIKOWER, ELIAS (1881-1943), historian. Tcheri- 
kower was born in Poltava, Ukraine, where his father was 
a pioneer of the Hibbat Zion movement. Graduating from 
the art school in Odessa in 1904, he decided to give up paint- 
ing for writing. While in Odessa he joined the Zionist-So- 
cialist circle, and after the 1905 Revolution, while a student at 
the University of St. Petersburg, he was arrested for partici- 
pating in an illegal Russian Social-Democratic Labor Party 
conference, spending nearly a year in prison. In 1905 Tch- 
erikower published his first study, a Marxist interpretation 
of *Mendele Mokher Seforim, in Yevreyskaya Zhizn. He 
contributed to the Russian-Jewish press and to the Yevreys- 
kaya Entsiklopediya, and edited the pedagogical Vestnik OPE 
(1910-14). In 1914 his first book was published, the first vol- 
ume of a history of the *Society for the Promotion of Cul- 
ture among the Jews of Russia. In 1915 Tcherikower moved to 
New York, where, influenced by Ber *Borochov, he began to 
write in Yiddish. He was also active in the Jewish Congress 
movement. 

Returning to Russia after the February Revolution, he 
settled in Kiev and became the leading spirit of a small group 
of Jewish intellectuals who, despite the many dangers, com- 
piled many thousands of eyewitness reports and documents 
on pogroms and other phases of Jewish life in the Ukraine. 
In 1921 Tcherikower and the other members of the group left 
for Berlin, where they founded the Ostjuedisches Historisches 
Archiv with the plan to publish a seven-volume history of 
the pogrom movement in the Ukraine in the years 1917-21. 
Among the volumes published simultaneously in Yiddish 
and Russian was Tcherikower’s Anti-semitizm un Pogromen 
in Ukraine 1917-1918 (“Antisemitism and Pogroms in the 
Ukraine 1917-1918,” 1923), with an introduction by S. Dubnow. 
Tcherikower completed a second volume during the 1930s, Di 
Ukrainer Pogromen in Yor 1919 (“The Pogroms in the Ukraine 
in 1919”), which was published in 1965. One of the founders 
of the yrvo Institute in 1925, Tcherikower established its his- 
tory section and edited three acclaimed volumes of Historishe 
Shriftn (1929-39) published by it. 

Together with his wife Rebecca (1884-1963) he was a key 
figure in the preparation of the defense for Shalom *Schwartz- 
bard during 1926-27; in the Berne trial on the *Protocols of the 
Elders of Zion (1934-35); and in the defense for David *Frank- 
furter (1936). Moving to Paris after Hitler’s rise to power, Tch- 
erikower, with Israel *Yefroykin, published the periodical Oyfn 
Shaydveg, which aimed at fostering a reappraisal of Jewish 
emancipation among Jewish intellectuals. He arrived in New 
York in 1940, continuing his activities with y1vo. He edited 
Yidn in Frankraykh (1942; The Jews in France, 1942), and the 
two-volume Geshikhte fun der Yidisher Arbeter Bavegung in 
di Faraynikte Shtatn (“History of the Jewish Labor Movement 
in the United States,’ vol. 1, 1943, vol. 2, 1945). A one-volume 
version of this work in English was published in 1961 as The 
Early Jewish Labor Movement in the United States. The bibli- 
ography of Tcherikower’s works, compiled by A. Kin and Z. 
Szajkowski (1948, suppl. 1951) contains 470 titles. 
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TCHERNICHOWSKY, SAUL (1875-1943), Hebrew poet. 
Born in the village of Mikhailovka, Russia, Tchernichowsky 
grew up in the home of pious parents who were, however, 
open to the influences of the *Haskalah and *Hibbat Zion. He 
attended a modern Hebrew school, where he studied mainly 
Hebrew and the Bible, and at ten entered a Russian school. 
The many-sidedness of his education left a distinctive mark 
on his poetry in which the village, its life, and its landscape 
are also intrinsic components. Opening wide intellectual vistas 
for the young poet, his learning and knowledge were a source 
of inspiration as well as a wealth of material which Tchernich- 
owsky transformed into aesthetic experiences. His education 
developed and nourished his critical attitude toward Diaspora 
Jewish culture and the yoke of the Jewish exile; cultivated his 
interest in other cultures; inspired his devotion to the Hebrew 
language, Jewish nationalism, and Zionism; and influenced his 
attitudes toward the traditional Jewish way of life. 
His literary life may be divided into five periods: 


The Odessa Period (1890-99) 

At 14, Tchernichowsky was sent to Odessa to further his ed- 
ucation: first in commercial secondary schools, and later 
through independent study in preparation for entry into the 
university. He was especially interested in languages and his 
studies of German, French, English, Greek, and Latin later 
stood him in good stead when he translated poetry from 
these languages into Hebrew. An avid reader of poetry, he 
was particularly influenced by the works of Pushkin, Lermon- 
tov, Goethe, Heine, Shakespeare, Byron, Burns, Longfellow, 
and later the Greek classics. In Odessa, Tchernichowsky was 
drawn to Zionist circles as well as to the younger Hebrew lit- 
erary circles; the latter stimulated his interest in modern He- 
brew literature, especially in the poetry of M.J. *Lebensohn, 
J.L. *Gordon, H.N. *Bialik, and the stories of S.Y. *Abramov- 
itsh (Mendele Mokher Seforim). These left their mark on the 
writings of the young poet who at that time started publish- 
ing in various periodicals. His first two poems were “Masat 
Nefesh” in Ha-Sharon (Cracow, 1892/3) and “Ba-Halomi” in 
Ha-Pisgah (Baltimore, 1892/3); and his first published book 
of verse - Hezyonot u-Manginot (“Visions and Melodies,” 
1898). This full-length work reflects the poet’s deep involve- 
ment with the poetry of different nations and the influence it 
had on both the form and the content of his original poems, 
as well as his translations. 

Characterized by a variety of classical poetic forms and 
complex rhythms, Tchernichowsky’s poetry reveals his sen- 
sitivity to the sound and rhythm of language and his flair for 
accurate epithets. In this first collection of poems, the Tch- 
ernichowsky style is already clearly expressed. While most of 
his contemporaries developed their style through a struggle 
with classical Hebrew sources, Tchernichowsky put special 
emphasis on formal elements in both the choice of language 
and forms of verse. He drew his images from direct observa- 
tion. Though his style has a biblical flavor and is replete with 
biblical imagery, he did not draw on the multifarious tradi- 
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tional implications and overtones that Hebrew terms and 
stock phrases could yield. Tchernichowsky’s concept of love 
and nature, major themes in Hezyonot u-Manginot, is in the 
spirit of the Romantic poets. This quality added a new dimen- 
sion to contemporary Hebrew poetry. The ideological con- 
cepts of his poetry may be traced to the poet’s early Haskalah 
education and to the influence of Zionist and Hebrew liter- 
ary circles with which he associated in Odessa. His reflective 
poems strongly call for a revolt against the fate of the Jewish 
people in exile, and even more, against the futility of the peo- 
ple’s struggle for freedom. Criticism of Diaspora Jewish cul- 
ture, an important motif in Tchernichowsky’s later poetry (see 
“Be-Leil Hanukkah; “Harbi Ei Harbi?” and others) is already 
anticipated in this early work. The socialist influence (as in 
“Ani Maamin” and “Me-Hezyonot ha-Navi”), although found 
in these poems, was to remain marginal. 


The Heidelberg-Lausanne Period (1899-1906) 

Failing to gain admission to a Russian university, Tchernich- 
owsky studied medicine in Heidelberg. He completed his 
medical studies in Lausanne in 1905. During this period, the 
poet came under the influence of the works of Goethe and 
Nietzsche. His own writings at that time are contained in two 
volumes: Hezyonot u-Manginot (Book 2, 1900), and the first 
part of Shirim (“Poems,’ 1910, which subsequently appeared 
in four enlarged editions). The motifs and stylistic peculiari- 
ties of the first volume of Hezyonot u-Manginot are also ba- 
sic to the second, but the work is characterized by a more 
profound insight. Formalistically, the poet experiments with 
the long poem (the ballad and the epic). The form and struc- 
ture of “Bein ha-Mezarim; “Amnon ve-Tamar? and “Barukh 
mi-Magenzah’ are an extension of the ballad; while “Levivot; 
“Berit Milah, and “Ke-Hom ha-Yom” are narrative poems 
of wide scope. These poems are marked by the poet’s close 
involvement expressed through his identification with his 
protagonists (spiritual personages in Jewish history) whose 
victory in defeat epitomizes the tragedy of the Jewish des- 
tiny. 

In his narrative poems (the idylls), he lovingly describes 
the traditional Jewish way of life as he remembers it from 
his village childhood. His reflective poems, influenced by 
Nietzsche, are a criticism of Diaspora Jewish culture and 
Jewish religion which he contrasts with the Hellenic ideal of 
beauty, advocating an absolute response to the life impulse 
which imbues earthly existence (e.g., in “Le-Nokhah Pesel 
Apollo, “Me-Hezyonot Neviei ha-Sheker, and “Le-Nokhah ha- 
Yam”). The motifs of enjoyment of the life of the senses and 
corporeal existence, whose tragic undertones are already felt 
in these early poems, are also dominant in the love and na- 
ture poems of the period (“Ha-Navah mi-Dilsberg, “Lenchen,; 
“Aggadot ha-Aviv, “Siah Kedumim, and “Mi-Tokh Av he- 
Anan”). Tchernichowsky’s romantic tendencies evidenced 
in the poems in the first collection are here replaced by an 
outspoken and consistent pantheistic and worldly view of 
life. His poetry at this time, infused with an underlying ten- 
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sion between two extreme yet mutually complementary mo- 
tifs, embodies two different, possibly contradictory attitudes 
to reality. Ideologically, this tension is manifest through the 
poet’s ambiguous attitude toward the Jewish heritage and the 
Jewish destiny. In terms of poetic experience and style, it is 
marked by a simultaneous double play of expression - senti- 
mental lyricism and the restrained epic narrative. 


The Russian Period (1906-22) 

His personal experiences and the contemporaneous historical 
events left a deep impact on the poet; they form the subject 
of many of his works, and are a crucial factor in the molding 
of his outlook during these maturing years. Upon comple- 
tion of his studies in Lausanne, he returned to Russia but had 
difficulty in finding a permanent post since he did not have 
a medical degree from a Russian university. He wandered 
from place to place, holding various posts. In Melitopol, he 
was arrested as a “political agitator” (1907). He settled in St. 
Petersburg in 1910, after his medical degree had finally been 
recognized. At the outbreak of World War 1, he was drafted 
and served as an army doctor. After the Bolshevik revolution 
his economic situation deteriorated and in 1919, he settled in 
Odessa after a long journey through the Crimea. There he 
earned a scanty livelihood as a physician, and after three years 
of hardship left Russia. 

Despite the years of adversity, there was no letup in 
Tchernichowsky’s literary creativeness. In addition to poems, 
most of which were written in the latter part of the period, 
he composed stories, a number of scholarly essays and, of 
particular importance, translated a number of literary works 
from the Greek: Anacreon’s lyrics (1920), Plato’s Symposium 
(1929), and part of Homer’s Iliad; and various English works, 
including Longfellow’s “Evangeline” (he had previously trans- 
lated the “Song of Hiawatha” which appeared in Odessa in 
1912-13). 

His poems of this period were collected and published 
under the title Shirim (Part 2) and Shirim Hadashim (“New 
Poems,” 1923). Few of the poems in this volume, however, 
directly reflect the contemporaneous events that agitated 
the world; they are rather marked by Tchernichowsky’s de- 
liberate tendency to evade a confrontation with his time. In 
Shirim Hadashim, the poet expresses himself mostly in the 
rigorous form of the sonnet, but the poetic content does not 
complement the form. In his long narrative poems, especially 
those written in the later part of the period (“Ba-Goren” and 
“Hatunnatah shel Elkah”), he reverts back to the past and its 
tranquility, particularly his childhood years. These poems are 
free of the tragic undercurrent that lurked in his early “idylls,” 
instead they highlight the comic (“Maaseh be-Mordekhai ve- 
Yukhim? “Eli? and “Simhah Lav Davka”). 

Tchernichowsky also continued to write in the vein of 
the nature poetry of the Heidelberg period (“Kismei Yaar” 
with his detailed and minute descriptions of landscape (the 
Crimea sonnets) and the recrudescence of his “pagan” mo- 
tifs, especially in the first part of the period (“La-Ashtoret 
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Shir ve-la-Bel; “Olat Regel, and “Mot ha-Tammuz”). Through 
withdrawal and by delaying and restraining his reaction he 
responded to contemporary historical events, which had un- 
dermined his naive attitude toward reality; they were reflected 
in a literary retrogression (e.g., in “Al Tivez li-Meshorer”). The 
shock finally finds direct expression in “Ha-Kaf ha-Shevurah” 
where for the first time he describes the experience of his ar- 
rest; in some of his stories based on his experience as an army 
doctor; and, especially, in the two sonnet sequences “La-Sh- 
emesh” (1919) and “Al ha-Dam” (1923). The aesthetic moment 
in these sonnets is kindled by a powerful tension between two 
diametrically opposed, incompatible, and irreconcilable atti- 
tudes. In “La-Shemesh; Tchernichowsky affirms life in all its 
manifestations, despite the disease and death that surround 
him; he accepts civilization: religion, art, and philosophy, de- 
spite fading ideals and the degeneration of the times. This is 
a crystallization of the ideal of the poet’s cultural universal- 
ism which characterizes his previous works and now also in- 
cludes the religious aspects of Jewish culture. In “Al ha-Dam;’ 
however, civilization is seen as a manifestation of the degen- 
eration of the creative life force and is rejected with the same 
vigor as it had been affirmed in “La-Shemesh” The poet spurns 
any ideology which claims to bring salvation to the world but 
which, in fact, only leads to more bondage and death. The re- 
demptive power of art is man’s only hope and the poet’s only 
asylum in the wreckage of his universe. 


The Berlin Period (1922-31) 

After a brief stay in Constantinople where he tried in vain to 
secure a position as a doctor in Palestine, Tchernichowsky 
moved to Berlin. He visited Palestine (1925) on behalf of the 
newly founded World Red Magen David Organization and 
tried to find permanent employment there; unable to do so, 
he returned to Berlin. In 1928, he visited the United States. In 
Berlin he earned a meager living from his literary work. For 
some time he edited the natural sciences and medicine sec- 
tion of the Eshkol Encyclopaedia and the literary section of the 
quarterly Ha-Tekufah. During this period, he wrote stories 
and articles which were published in the collection Sippurim 
(including also works he had written in Odessa, 1921-22) and 
in Sheloshim u-Sheloshah Sippurim (1941-42). In the main, 
he devoted himself to translation. Among the works he ren- 
dered into Hebrew are Goethe’s Reineke Fuchs; Moliére’s Le 
Malade Imaginaire; Shakespeare's Twelfth Night and Macbeth; 
the Babylonian epic Gilgamesh; the Finnish epic Kallevvallach; 
Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex; and he completed the translations of 
Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey. Tchernichowsky also wrote chil- 
dren’s poems, published in the collection He-Halil (1922-23), 
a literary study of *Immanuel of Rome (1925), and a play Bar 
Kokhva. Many of his writings of the period were collected in 
a ten-volume jubilee edition of his works (1928/29-1933/34). 
These were edited by him and published by the Zionist Gen- 
eral Council as a mark of appreciation to Tchernichowsky. 
Most of Tchernichowsky’s poems of the period were printed 
in the third volume of his collected works. 
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“Mayim she-Lanu” (“Stale Water”), a narrative poem 
which bears a thematic link with the poet's earlier literary pe- 
riods, has for its subject an episode that occurred during his 
stay in Odessa after the revolution. It describes the physical 
but mostly the spiritual distress of an intellectual who had be- 
come superfluous in the new social order and seeks escape in 
his memories of the distant, stable, and peaceful past. The keen 
awareness of historical perspective, missing from the earlier 
work “Hatunnatah shel Elkah,’ is one aspect of a general ten- 
dency in Tchernichowsky to retrospect now through a tragic 
consciousness. This casts his themes in a new light. His despair 
“of God and of gods,” the general theme of “Al ha-Dam, also 
forms a background to his love poems “Shirim le-IIil” and “Ha- 
Naar ha-Kushi”; the motif of the poems is the tragic nature of 
a fateful, ephemeral chance meeting expressed through desire 
and longing for another and fateful dependence on him. This 
motif does not form part of the exultant and egocentric love 
lyrics of his earlier works. Love now takes the place of faith 
and has become almost a cult. His serious poetry on nature 
and the theme of sensual existentialism have taken a mystical 
bent. The affirmation of the redemptive mission of art and of 
the gospel of beauty are the subject of several poems in this 
collection. This affirmation the poet has also filtered through 
his tragic consciousness in which he has come to realize that 
total achievement is impossible (see “Ha-Pesel”). His tragic 
ballads are an external expression of this mood. 

Tchernichowsky also develops the tragic theme in his 
nationalist poetry of this period. At the beginning of his ca- 
reer, he had expressed sorrow at his alienation from his peo- 
ple and its culture, brought on by the futility of their strug- 
gle for freedom; now his sorrow is caused by his inability to 
be in Erez Israel and to participate in the national rebirth to 
which he was so committed. During this period, he wrote 
some of his most fervent Zionist poems (“Omerim Yeshnah 
Erez; “Zedaktem ha-Bonim ha-Ze’irim? and “Al Harei Gilboa). 
In his tragic absence he recognizes the inexorable fate of the 
eternal wanderer. Only through acceptance of his fate and 
identification with it, is he able to overcome its tragedy. The 
entire universe now becomes the scene of his wanderings (see 
“Ha-Adam Eino Ella”). 


The Erez Israel Period (1931-43) 

In 1931 Tchernichowsky was commissioned to edit (in Latin, 
English, and Hebrew) Sefer ha-Munnahim li-Refuah u-le- 
Maddaei ha-Teva (“The Book of Medical and Scientific 
Terms”) on the basis of material collected by A.M. Masie, 
and was thus able to settle in Erez Israel. Upon completion 
of the work (1934), he was appointed physician of the mu- 
nicipal schools in Tel Aviv. In 1936, he signed a contract with 
Schocken Publishing House, and moved to Jerusalem where 
he lived until his death in August 1943. 

Despite economic and social difficulties which led to his 
silence during his early years in Erez Israel, he soon found 
himself at home in the country and its public life. Three times 
he was elected to represent the Hebrew branch of the PEN 
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Club, an international literary organization, at its world con- 
ference, and he expressed his opinions freely on current po- 
litical questions. During this volatile period of Arab rioting, 
the struggle for Jewish labor and land settlement, controversy 
over defense policy and partition, World War 11, and the be- 
ginning of the Nazi Holocaust, Tchernichowsky supported 
the Jewish maximalist-nationalist position. His poems were 
imbued with deep nationalist pathos (see the one-volume Kol 
Shirei Shaul Tchernichowsky, 1937); the collection Re’i Adamah 
(1940); and his last volume of poetry Kokhevei Shamayim 
Rehokim (1944), many of them expressing his direct reaction 
to the struggle of the Jewish yishuv for its rights. This change 
in the poet’s outlook is also discernible in the development of 
constantly recurring themes in his poetry on love, on nature, 
and of contemplation. Tragic retrospection gives way to direct 
and optimistic identification with contemporary life, in many 
respects recalling Tchernichowsky’s early poetry with its crit- 
ical attitude to religion and its “pagan” credo. This apparent 
retrogression to his earlier view, however, seems to have been 
prompted by an attempt at identification with the life in Erez 
Israel which he saw as a regeneration of the ancient myth of 
settlement in the homeland. 

In this last period, the poet, retracing his literary path, 
arrives at a second culmination: a more comprehensive and 
balanced tragic retrospection. With the outbreak of World 
War 11 and the Holocaust of European Jewry, he relives the 
shock of the World War 1 period and the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion. As in his earlier works, Tchernichowsky reacts with bal- 
lads whose themes were taken from the tragic history of Jew- 
ish persecution in the Diaspora (“Harugei Tirmunya, “Nisset 
ba-Olam, and “Balladot Vormaiza”), seeking in the past an 
explanation for the tragedy of the present. No less character- 
istic is his return to early narrative poetry (“idylls”) describ- 
ing his childhood and village life. These poems served as a 
vehicle both to express the poet’s present emotional state and, 
in a way, to escape it. His identification with the tragic Jewish 
fate, emphasized by the moral victory of the innocent victim 
devoted to truth and righteousness, however, overpowers pa- 
gan triumph. There is also a recrudescence of the idyllic love 
for the traditional Jewish way of life. This return to memo- 
ries of a European childhood may possibly explain the po- 
et’s sense of estrangement from the renascent Jewish life in 
Erez Israel. This tragic consciousness is apparent in many of 
Tchernichowsky’s later poems (“Ani-Li mi-Shelli Ein Kelum; 
“Amma de-Dahava; his most comprehensive epic work, and 
his last poem “Kokhevei Shamayim Rehokim”) which bear 
parallels to the poet's tragic retrospective poetry of the Berlin 
period. For the third time, the poet comes to feel alienated 
from his people, due to his culture, his emotional reactions, 
and his national and social outlook. Though he reverted to 
the tragic evaluation of the national and individual destinies, 
Tchernichowsky’s later poetry also shows a tendency toward 
reconciliation and acceptance. In “Amma de-Dahava” there 
is an attempt to bridge the gaps between the experiences of 
the child and those of the aging poet, and between the expe- 
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riences of the alien homeland and that of alienation in the 
historical homeland. 

Tchernichowsky’s work, as a poet and as a translator, re- 
veals a consistent tendency to break the constricting bonds 
of Hebrew literature and expand its content and form. In his 
translations, the poet presented the Hebrew reader with some 
of the finest classics of world literature: in the fields of epic and 
lyric poetry, of folk literature and drama. In this way, he real- 
ized the logical consequence of his proclivity for a universal 
culture which does not contradict one’s national loyalties. His 
work as a translator had a direct influence on his original po- 
etry which, with every successive collection of poems, showed 
a greater command of form; it was in consonance with his 
avowed program for widening the horizons of Hebrew poetry 
through the mastery of classical poetic forms (see his critical 
essay on the poetry of Immanuel of Rome). Tchernichowsky’s 
concern with the aesthetic form is one of his important con- 
tributions to modern Hebrew poetry. This deliberate program 
to come to grips and to control the classic poetic form and 
structure was undoubtedly connected with the poet’s national, 
social, and cultural outlook with which every critical evalua- 
tion of his work must contend. It is easy to perceive the con- 
nection between his criticism of stagnant Jewish culture in the 
Diaspora and his admiration for the ideal of Hellenic beauty 
or paganism on the one hand, and his concern with aesthetic 
form on the other. It is also easy to understand the effect that 
these extreme ideological criticisms had on the Hebrew read- 
ing public. This inconsistent and often self-contradictory ide- 
ology is, however, one of the fundamental premises which 
underlie the total poetic experience in Tchernichowsky. The 
national, social, or cultural ideology is not merely a central 
characteristic which may be isolated and separately recorded; 
it is an integral and consistent feature of all his poetry. Tcher- 
nichowsky’s “ideology” is, in effect, a rejection of life bound 
by ideology; its aim is to justify the unmediated expression 
of experience by its own inner logic. His sensitivity to sound 
and rhythm, and his predilection for realistic narrative stem 
from this view. This “ideology” is the basic motif in his earthy 
love and nature poetry in which he expresses the feelings of 
a Jew of his time. This poetry among all his works is his most 
individual and characteristic contribution to modern Hebrew 
literature, and it produced a lively and enthusiastic reaction 
among his younger contemporaries. 

His aspiration for an unmediated expression of the to- 
tality of existence, of which man is a part, also explains the 
poet's vacillation between idyllic contemplation, which con- 
ceives man as a being who belongs to the universe, and tragic 
contemplation, which sees man as a stranger in the universe. 
One view or the other may at times be emphasized, but each 
element (tragic or idyllic) is alternatively present in the poetry 
of the other. The duality, inherent in a view of reality where 
the idyllic and the tragic are components, apparently explains 
Tchernichowsky’s changing evaluation of Jewish and world 
cultures. The interchangeability of the sense of belonging and 
the sense of alienation, which ideologically is contradictory, 
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in the sphere of experience is a fluctuation between extremes. 
Tchernichowsky comes to accept his people's heritage within 
the framework of human culture. In “Amma de-Dahava” and 
“Kokhevei Shamayim Rehokim, the poet welded out of the 
contradictory experiences and evaluations that constituted 
his universe as a Jew who is devoted both to the culture of his 
people and to European culture a balanced and harmonious 
acquiescence. These two works are among his most complete 
artistic achievements, and his most important contributions 
to Hebrew poetry. Various editions of Tchernichowsky’s work 
were published through the close of the 20" century. In 1990 
a new edition of Kol Kitvei S. Tchernichowsky appeared. A 
list of the English translations of his works appears in Goell, 
Bibliography. 
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TCHERNOWITZ, CHAIM (pseudonym Rav Za’ir; 1871- 
1949), talmudic scholar and Hebrew author. Tchernowitz, 
born in Sebesh (district of Vitebsk), Russia, studied in Lithu- 
ania and obtained semikhah from Isaac Elchanan *Spektor 
of Kovno in 1896. Moving to Odessa the following year, he 
founded his own yeshivah, eventually transforming it into 
a rabbinical seminary (1907) which attracted many students 
from the Jewish intelligentsia in Russia, including Hayyim 
Nahman *Bialik and Joseph *Klausner. Tchernowitz’s ambi- 
tion was to combine traditional study with modern research 
in order to rejuvenate Jewish learning. His pseudonym Rav 
Zair (young rabbi) reflects his aims. Tchernowitz received a 
Ph.D. from the University of Wuerzburg in 1914. Settling in 
the United States in 1923, he taught Talmud at the Jewish In- 
stitute of Religion in New York. 

Tchernowitz’s writings may be classified under two head- 
ings: scholarly and publicistic. His first scholarly article ap- 
peared in Ha-Shiloah 3 (1898), entitled, “Ha-Sanegoryah be- 
Vattei Dinin shel Yisrael.” He subsequently published studies 
on the codes of literature preceding R. Joseph Caro, “Le- 
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Toledot ha-Shulhan Arukh ve-Hitpashetuto” (Ha-Shiloah, 4 
(1898); 5 (1899); 6 (1899)). In a more popular vein he wrote a 
series of general articles on the Talmud, “Ha-Talmud” (Ha- 
Shiloah, 7 (1901); 8 (1901-2); 10 (1902)), His first books were 
methodological studies aimed at modernizing the teaching of 
Talmud: Shiurim be-Talmud (2 vols., 1903), on Bava Kamma, 
and Kizzur ha-Talmud (vol. 1, 1919; vol. 2, 1922). Tchernowitz’s 
primary interest was to produce a full historical account of the 
development of the halakhah. Although he did not discount 
the works of his predecessors, I.H. *Weiss and I. *Halevy, he 
thought that they neglected the long era preceding the late 
Second Temple period and that they overlooked sociological, 
ideological, and political factors. His concern was to present 
the halakhah not in its final crystallization but in its develop- 
ment beginning in pre-Mosaic times. His Toledot ha-Hala- 
khah (4 vols., 1935-50) covers the period up to the destruc- 
tion of the Second Temple, and Toledot ha-Posekim (3 vols., 
1946-47) deals with the post-talmudic, geonic, and medieval 
periods. These works are widely used by students of the his- 
tory of Jewish law. 

As a publicist, Tchernowitz showed deep interest in the 
Zionist movement and in contemporary Jewish problems. He 
published articles and essays, many of them controversial and 
polemic, in scores of Hebrew and Yiddish periodicals which 
appeared later in book form: Be-Shaarei Ziyyon (1937). Hevlei 
Ge'ullah (1949) is a collection of his essays on the struggle for 
Jewish political independence. In 1940 Tchernowitz founded 
the Hebrew monthly Bitzaron in New York, which he ed- 
ited until his death. Toward the close of his life he published 
a series of vivid autobiographical articles in Bitzaron, post- 
humously issued under the title Pirkei Hayyim (1954). His 
Masekhet Zikhronot (1945) is a collection of essays on Men- 
dele Mokher Seforim, Ahad Ha-Am, Bialik, and other well- 
known personalities with whom he associated during the early 
stages of his career. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.R. Malachi, Peri Ez Hayyim (1946), bibl. of 


the works of Tchernowitz and literature about him; Bitzaron (April 
1948), Rav Zair jubilee issue; ibid. (May 1949), memorial issue. 
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TCHERNOWITZ, SAMUEL (1879-1929), Hebrew journal- 
ist, brother of Chaim *Tchernowitz. Born in Sebesh, Samuel 
Tchernowitz participated there in Zionist activities. In 1903, he 
moved to Warsaw, where he became the secretary of the chil- 
dren’s weekly Olam Katon, and then joined the editorial board 
of Ha-Zeman. With the renewed publication of Ha-Zefirah in 
1910, he joined its editorial board, replacing Sokolow as editor, 
and was active in the Hebrew movement and at the Congress 
of the Hebrew Language and Culture Organization in Vienna 
(1913). When Ha-Zefirah ceased publication during World 
War I, he returned to Russia, and became one of the editors of 
the daily Ha-Am. He emigrated to Palestine in 1921, served on 
the editorial board of Haaretz, and was secretary of the Vaad 
Leummi. He began to write in Ha-Meliz in 1897 and until his 
death contributed to Hebrew periodicals. His chief contribu- 
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tion was to Ha-Zeman and Ha-Zefirah, and he was one of the 
first modern correspondents of the Hebrew press. Ha-Zefirah 
published in serial form his monograph on the *Benei Moshe, 
which was later published as a book, Benei Moshe u-Tekufa- 
tam (1914). Of his numerous essays and articles, only one small 
collection, Im Shahar, was published (1927). His son was the 
Israeli diplomat Jacob *Tsur and his daughter was the Hebrew 
writer Yemimah *Tchernowitz-Avidar. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 43-44; J. Tsur, 
Sunrise in Zion (1968), index, s.v. Tsur, Samuel and Tsur, family. 


[Getzel Kressel] 


TCHERNOWITZ-AVIDAR, YEMIMAH (1909-1998), 
Israeli author of children’s books, daughter of Samuel *Tcher- 
nowitz. Born in Vilna, she immigrated to Palestine in 1921. 
She published stories, poems and legends for children in Eden 
(ed. by D. *Persky), as well as stories about Argentinian Jewry. 
She wrote a regular column for children in the newspaper 
Davar and many popular books for children. Among these 
are Muki (1943); Ehad Mishelanu (1947), Shemonah be-Ikvot 
Ehad (1945). Rama Zuta edited Tchernowitz-Avidar’s diaries 
of the years 1919-1936 (2004). For English translations of her 
work see Goell, Bibliography, 2575-2580, 3139-42. 

Her husband, Yosef Avidar (1906-1995), was deputy chief 
of the General Staff of the Haganah in 1946 and later deputy 
chief of staff of the Israel Defense Forces. He was Israel ambas- 
sador to Moscow (1955-58) and Buenos Aires (1960-65), and 
controller of the Histadrut (1968-71). He is author of the book 
‘The Party and the Army in the Soviet Union (1985). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Gefen-Dotan, “Al Havurot ha-Ye- 
ladim shel Y. Tchernowitz-Avidar, in: Sifrut Yeladim ve-Noar, 10:3-4 


(1984), 55-58. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


TEACHER OF RIGHTEOUSNESS (Heb. 13 77117 moreh 
zedek), the organizer of the *Qumran community or *Yahad. 
His designation may have been derived from such biblical pas- 
sages as Hosea 10:12, “it is time to seek the Lord, till He come 
and cause righteousness to rain [yoreh zedek] upon you,’ or 
Joel 2:23, “rejoice in the Lord, your God; for He giveth you the 
former rain in just measure” — et ha-moreh li-zedakah, which 
has sometimes been translated “teacher of righteousness” 
(see AV margin). He is never indicated by his personal name, 
so far as can be told from surviving records; it has been sug- 
gested that his name was Zadok, and that it was for this rea- 
son that his followers were called *Zadokites (so H.J. Schoeps, 
Urgemeinde, Judenchristentum, Gnosis (1956), 74); but this is 
uncertain. Knowledge of him is derived from two principal 
sources — the Zadokite Fragments (or Book of the Covenant 
of *Damascus) and various Qumran commentaries on books 
or sections of the Bible. 


(1) The Zadokite Fragments 

At the beginning of the Zadokite Admonition in a time of 
apostasy, God “remembered the covenant of the forefathers 
and caused a remnant to remain for Israel.” For 20 years this 
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remnant groped for a way like blind men, “and God took note 
of their deeds, for they sought Him with a perfect heart; and 
He raised up for them a teacher of righteousness to direct 
them in the way of His heart, that He might make known to 
the last generations what He was about to do to the last gen- 
eration” (CD 1:4-12). While the godly remnant had a distinct 
existence of 20 years before the Teacher of Righteousness 
arose, he was the effective founder of the community, for they 
appear to have had no leader before him. 

To the community which he organized, the voice of the 
Teacher of Righteousness was as the voice of God; the re- 
ward of ultimate salvation and victory is held out to those 
who “listen to the voice of the Teacher of Righteousness” (cp 
20:28, 32). The Zadokite Admonition, in the form in which it 
has survived, apparently dates from a period after the death 
of the Teacher of Righteousness: an interval of indefinite 
duration runs “from the day when the Unique Teacher was 
gathered in until a Messiah stands up from Aaron and from 
Israel” (cD 20:1). It has been suggested that “Unique Teacher” 
(moreh ha-yahid) should be emended to “Teacher of the 
Community” (moreh ha-yahad), but this is probably unnec- 
essary. If the Unique Teacher is identical with the Teacher of 
Righteousness - and it is difficult to think that anyone else 
could have been so designated by the community —- he was 
evidently thought of as a preparer of the way for the messi- 
anic age but not as a messianic personage himself. There is a 
further passage in the Admonition which interprets the “no- 
bles of the people” in the Song of the Well (Num. 21:17ff.) as 
“those who have come to dig the well with the staffs which 
the Staff [lawgiver] instituted [bi-mehokekot asher hakak ha- 
mehokek] to walk thereby... and without which they will not 
grasp instruction until there stands up one who teaches righ- 
teousness [yoreh ha-zedek] in the latter days” (cp 6:8-11). If 
the section in which these words appear is of the same date 
as the other passages quoted, then the community evidently 
expected at the end-time either another teacher of righteous- 
ness to arise or else the first Teacher of Righteousness to re- 
turn to earth - in the latter case a comparison may be made 
with the similar expectation of the return of Elijah cherished 
in other Jewish circles. 

In the Qumran texts themselves a parallel to the past and 
future Teacher of Righteousness is provided by the past and 
future Expounder of the Law (doresh ha-Torah). The “Staff” 
(mehokek) in the Song of the Well is “the Expounder of the 
Law” who ordained the rules by which the men of the cove- 
nant live (cD 6:7); he is conceivably identical with the Teacher 
of Righteousness who organized the community. Later in the 
Zadokite Admonition the “star” of Amos 5:26 and (more espe- 
cially) Numbers 24:17 is “the Expounder of the Law [doresh ha- 
Torah] who is to come to Damascus” (cD 7:18 ff.). This coming 
Expounder of the Law is mentioned also in 4Q Florilegium, in 
an interpretation of 11 Samuel 7:11-14. In both of these pas- 
sages he is to be accompanied by the Davidic Messiah, called 
“the prince of all the congregation” in cp 7:20 and “the shoot 
of David” in 4Q Florilegium. Since Torah is to be sought from 
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the priest’s lips (Mal. 2:7), this coming Expounder of the Law 
may be the great priest of the new age who will act as col- 
league to the great king; he may also be tentatively identified 
with the Teacher of Righteousness who is to stand up in the 
latter days (CD 6:11). 


(2) The Commentaries 

In the very fragmentary commentary on Micah from Cave 1 
(1Qp Micah) the words “What are the high places of Judah? 
Are they not Jerusalem?” (1:5) are interpreted of “the Teacher 
of Righteousness, the one who [teaches the law to his] [coun- 
cil] and to all who volunteer to join the elect ones [of God, 
who keep the law] in the council of the community, who will 
be saved from the day [of judgment]? 

Some fragmentary comments on Psalm 37 found in Cave 
4 interpret certain statements in that psalm with reference to 
the Teacher of Righteousness. Verse 23, “It is of the Lord that 
aman’ goings are established...” is said to concern “the priest, 
the Teacher of [Righteousness,... whom God] established to 
build for himself the congregation...”; and verses 32ff., “the 
wicked watcheth the righteous and seeketh to slay him...,” are 
interpreted of “the Wicked [Priest] who [rose up against the 
Teacher of Righteousness] to put him to death [because he 
taught...] the law... He laid hands on him, but God ‘will not 
abandon [him into his hand or let him be condemned when he 
is] brought to trial’” Parallel to this last comment is one from 
another fragment, in which Psalms 37:14ff,, “the wicked have 
drawn out the sword, and have bent their bow; to cast down 
the poor and needy...,’ is read as a reference to “the wicked 
of Ephraim and Manasseh, who will seek to lay hands on the 
priest and the men of his council in the hour of trial which is 
to come upon them. But God will redeem them out of their 
hands.” From these fragments it is learned that the Teacher of 
Righteousness was a priest and that among his opponents was 
one outstanding figure called the *Wicked Priest. 

These two facts are confirmed, and further information 
is supplied about the Teacher, in the commentary on Habak- 
kuk from Cave 1 (1Qp Hab.). From the prophet’s complaint 
in Habakkuk 1:4 that “the wicked doth beset the righteous” 
(interpreted of [the Wicked Priest] and the Teacher of Righ- 
teousness) onward, the Teacher plays a prominent part in the 
exposition. Those among the nations who are called upon in 
Habakkuk 1:5 to wonder and be astonished at the work which 
God is about to do, which they “will not believe though it be 
told,” are the unfaithful ones who paid no heed to the words 
which the Teacher of Righteousness spoke from the mouth of 
God, refusing to believe “when they hear all that is [coming 
upon] the last generation from the mouth of the priest into 
[whose heart] God put [wisdom] to interpret all the words 
of his servants and prophets” (1Qp Hab. 2:7-9). This is in line 
with what is already known about the Teacher’s mission from 
the Zadokite Admonition. The Teacher understood the course 
of future events by divine illumination: on Habakkuk 2:1ff. 
the commentator states that “God commanded Habakkuk to 
write the things that were coming on the last generation,” but 
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did not inform him when the epoch would be fulfilled. And 
as for the words, “so he may run who reads it,’ their interpre- 
tation concerns the Teacher of Righteousness, to whom God 
made known “all the mysteries of the words of His servant 
the prophets” (1Qp Hab. 7:1-5). The words of the prophets re- 
mained mysteries (razim), even to the prophets themselves, 
until the interpretation (pesher) was revealed to the Teacher; 
after that, the mysteries were mysteries no more, at least to 
those who heard and believed him. Of them the words of Ha- 
bakkuk 2:4 (“the righteous shall live by his faith”) were spo- 
ken: “Their interpretation concerns all the doers of the law in 
the house of Judah, whom God will save from the house of 
judgment because of their toil and their faith in the Teacher 
of Righteousness” (1Qp Hab. 8:1-3). 

Of the occasions when “the Teacher of Righteousness 
and the men of his council suffered iniquity” at the hands of 
the Wicked Priest (1Qp Hab. 9:9, cf. 8:17) one is singled out for 
special mention. This was when “the Wicked Priest pursued 
after the Teacher of Righteousness to swallow him up in his 
hot fury, even to his place of exile, and on the occasion of the 
sacred season of rest, the Day of Atonement, appeared among 
them to swallow them up and to make them stumble on the 
fast-day, their Sabbath of rest” (1Qp Hab. 11:4-8, on Hab. 2:15). 
It is usually held that this implies that the Teacher and his fol- 
lowers observed the Day of Atonement according to a differ- 
ent calendar from that followed by the official priesthood in 
Jerusalem, and there is other evidence to confirm this (see 
*Calendar). The reference to “swallowing them up” recalls Ha- 
bakkuk 1:13, “wherefore lookest Thou when they deal treacher- 
ously and holdest Thy peace when the wicked swalloweth up 
the man that is more righteous than he?” - a passage which 
the commentary interprets of “the house of Absalom and 
the men of their council, who were struck dumb when the 
Teacher of Righteousness was chastised, and did not aid him 
against the *Man of Lies who rejected the law in the midst of 
all their congregation.” This occasion may not be the same as 
the last, for the Man of Lies is probably not the Wicked Priest, 
and the problematic house of Absalom figures here but does 
not in the comment on Habakkuk 2:15. The Teacher of Righ- 
teousness, then, was persecuted by the Wicked Priest, but (as 
the commentary on Ps. 37:14ff., 32 ff. suggests) was delivered 
from his malice. 


(3) Attempts to Identify the Teacher 

It has been argued that the title “Teacher of Righteousness” 
designates a succession of leaders of the Qumran community, 
but even so, it is apparently used especially of the community's 
first organizer. As for his identity and date, suggestions range 
from Ezra (so T.H. Gaster, The Dead Sea Scriptures (1956), vi 
et passim; C.T. Fritsch, The Qumran Community (1956), 83 ff.) 
and Nehemiah (so L. Rabinowitz, in JBL, 73 (1954), 11ff.) at 
one end, and Menahem son of Judah the Galilean (or his kins- 
man and successor, Eleazar b. Jair) killed by Eleazar captain 
of the Temple in 66 c.k£. at the other (so C. Roth, Historical 
Background of the Dead Sea Scrolls (1958), 12ff.; G.R. Driver, 
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The Judaean Scrolls (1965), 267 ff.). A number of scholars have 
identified him with Onias 111, the last legitimate high priest 
of the house of Zadok, assassinated at the instance of the il- 
legitimate high priest Menelaus in 171 B.c.£. (so H.H. Row- 
ley, Zadokite Fragments and the Dead Sea Scrolls (1952), 67 f£.; 
M. Black, The Scrolls and Christian Origins (1961), 20); oth- 
ers have suggested Onias the rain-maker, killed by partisans 
of Hyrcanus 11 in 63 B.c.E. (so R. Goossens, La Nouvelle Clio, 
1-2 (1949-50), 336ff.; cf. A. Dupont-Sommer, Essene Writ- 
ings from Qumran (1961), 359 with notes 2, 3), or Judah b. Je- 
didiah, one of the sages massacred by Alexander Yannai (so 
W.H. Brownlee, in: BASOR 126 (1952), 10ff., where this Judah 
is further identified with Judah the Essene, contemporary of 
Aristobulus 1). The mention of “the house of Absalom” in 1Qp 
Hab. 5:10 ff. does not help much, because, even if “Absalom” 
be a real name of the period and not a figurative one, an “Ab- 
salom” can be produced from contemporary history to suit 
almost every suggested identification of the Teacher. Perhaps 
the Teacher of Righteousness is not mentioned outside the 
Zadokite and Qumran literature and must be thought of as 
an otherwise unknown religious leader who had his follow- 
ing in or after the time of the Hasmonean dynasty. If, as is not 
unlikely, it is his voice that can be heard speaking in the first 
person in some of the Qumran *Thanksgiving Psalms, they 
throw further light on his devotion and struggles. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Michel, Le Maitre de Justice (1954); G. Jere- 
mias, Der Lehrer der Gerechtigkeit (1963); J. Carmignac, Christ and the 
Teacher of Righteousness (1962); EF. Bruce, The Teacher of Righteous- 
ness in the Qumran Texts (1957); Roth, in: vT, 13 (1963), 91ff. 


[Frederick Fyvie Bruce] 


TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION IN ISRAEL, organization 
founded in 1903 at a meeting of teachers in Zikhron Ya'akov, 
convened by Menahem *Ussishkin, who was then visiting 
Erez Israel. It was attended by 59 of the approximately 100 
teachers in the country. The aims of the association were de- 
clared to be: 

(a) Improvement of educational facilities in Erez Israel 
and standardization of the schools; 

(b) Revival of the Hebrew language and the instilling of 
a national Jewish spirit into schools; 

(c) Improvement of teachers’ conditions. 

During the first decade of its existence, the Teachers’ As- 
sociation contributed greatly toward the foundation of the He- 
brew school system. It decided in favor of using the Sephardi 
pronunciation of Hebrew, and formed a committee of linguists 
whose task was to establish the new Hebrew terminology for 
the teaching of various academic subjects. The association also 
organized training courses for unqualified teachers, deter- 
mined a syllabus for eight-grade elementary schools, devised 
teachers’ qualifying examinations, and published textbooks 
and teaching manuals. Its organ, Ha-Hinnukh (“Education”), 
founded in 1910, reached a circulation of 18,000 (1968). 

The outstanding achievement of the Teachers’ Associa- 
tion was the establishment of Hebrew as the language of in- 
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struction in the schools of Erez Israel. The first attempt to 
teach in Hebrew was made by Eliezer *Ben-Yehuda in 1889, 
and teachers in the early settlements followed his example. 
However, urban schools, maintained by the *Hilfsverein der 
deutschen Juden and the *Alliance Israélite Universelle, re- 
fused to use Hebrew for instruction. When the central com- 
mittee of the Teachers’ Association learned that the Board of 
Governors of the Haifa *Technion, controlled by the Hilfs- 
verein, had decided that the language of instruction in the 
new institution would be German, they declared a boycott 
of Hilfsverein institutions in Erez Israel (1914). The associa- 
tion proceeded to assist in establishing Hebrew schools which 
formed the nucleus of a national school system. 

During the 1920s the association began campaigning for 
better working conditions for teachers. At the time, the Jewish 
community in Palestine had gained a large measure of auton- 
omy under the British Mandate; but, as a result of the financial 
difficulties of the Zionist Organization, which was responsible 
for Hebrew education, and the lack of material support from 
the Mandatory authorities, teachers’ salaries were paid belat- 
edly. The Teachers’ Association called its first strike in 1925, in 
order to ensure prompt payment of salaries. When the State of 
Israel was established in 1948, kindergartens and elementary 
schools became state-controlled, and their teachers became 
state employees. Nevertheless, the struggle for an improve- 
ment in working conditions continued for many years, and 
only in the second decade after the establishment of the state 
was there a significant improvement in conditions. Among 
the important achievements of the association are the link- 
ing of teachers’ salaries to those of other university graduates 
in Israel, the reduction of overcrowding in classes, compen- 
sation for teachers on extension courses, and the application 
of the Pensions Law to teachers. 

In the 1930s the association set up branches all over Israel, 
and specialized affiliated bodies were established (organiza- 
tions of kindergarten teachers, secondary school teachers, 
headmasters, etc.). In 1951 Arab teachers joined the associa- 
tion, and a special department was opened for them. The is- 
sue of whether the association should join the Histadrut was 
debated for 27 years. However, in 1950 a majority decided in 
favor of joining the Histadrut, provided the association re- 
tained a large measure of autonomy. 

When education became state-controlled, the association 
increased its pedagogic activities. It began by organizing its 
own in-service training for kindergarten and other teachers; 
in 1957 a joint committee was formed by the Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Ministry of Education to plan teachers’ ex- 
tension courses, and their administration and inspection. In 
1959 the association set up a central archive documenting the 
history of Hebrew education and the Teachers’ Association. 
Hed ha-Hinnukh (“Education Echo”), first published by the 
association in 1927, became a weekly publication in 1949. In 
1967 it had a circulation of 22,000. A quarterly on kindergar- 
ten education, Hed ha-Gan (“Kindergarten Echo”), was also 
published. The association’s publishing house, Ozar ha-Moreh, 
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began activities in 1950, and has since published numerous 
teachers’ aids, teaching manuals, anthologies and studies in 
psychology and education. 

In 1951 the association established contacts with inter- 
national teachers’ associations, and, in 1961, it was host to the 
Conference of the Federation of Teachers’ Associations. 

In 1968 it had a membership of approximately 20,000 
elementary-school teachers, 3,000 kindergarten teachers, 
3,000 secondary-school teachers, 700 instructors at teachers’ 
training colleges, and 500 school inspectors. It also had 2,000 
Arab members. In 2005 it had 100,000 members, making it 
the largest trade union in Israel. In 1990 the Association es- 
tablished the Association of Teachers for the Advancement of 
Teaching and Education. Its activities include study weekends, 
workshops, conventions, educational tours in Israel and over- 
seas, theater evenings, lectures, the creation of a code of eth- 
ics, surveys, and research; it had 65,000 members. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sh. Levin, Teachers Union in Israel (1961), 
publ. by 1ru; Jubilee Book of the Teachers’ Association in Israel, 1903- 


1953 (Heb., 1956); H. Shifroni, Histadrut ha-Morim (1954), publ. by 
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TEC, NECHAMA (1931-_), U.S. sociologist and authority on 
rescue and resistance during the Holocaust. Tec devoted her 
scholarly career to understanding altruistic and cooperative 
behavior under extreme conditions. Her path-breaking re- 
search, which emphasizes the matrix of personal, social, and 
cultural contexts that motivated instances of altruism, ques- 
tions earlier attributions of such behavior to class, politics, 
or religion. Drawing from sources including memoirs, inter- 
views, and archival documents in German, Polish, and Yid- 
dish, Tec suggests that factors such as social marginality, in- 
dependent-mindedness, and empathy for the vulnerable were 
critical to Jewish and Christian rescuers and resisters. 

Tec’s research originated in her family’s World War 11 ex- 
periences. Born in Lublin, Poland, to Roman Bawnik, a busi- 
nessman, and Esther (Hachamoff) Bawnik, Tec lived for three 
years during the war under an assumed Christian identity. 
With the aid of Catholic Poles, her sister and parents also sur- 
vived by passing as Christians. She married Leon Tec, a child 
psychiatrist, in 1950 and immigrated to the United States in 
1952, where she had two children. Educated at Columbia Uni- 
versity, she received her B.A. (1954), M.A. (1955), and Ph.D. 
(1963) in sociology. 

A thematic continuity weaves through Tec’s numerous 
articles and books; each research project grows out of the pre- 
vious one. Tec’s first books on gambling and drug use reflected 
her early interest in fringe behavior. With the 1984 publica- 
tion of her memoir, Dry Tears: The Story of a Lost Childhood, 
Tec began to integrate this interest with the nascent field of 
Holocaust studies. In Dry Tears and her subsequent books 
(When Light Pierced the Darkness: Christian Rescue of Jews 
in Nazi-Occupied Poland (1986); In the Lion’s Den: The Life of 
Oswald Rufeisen (1990); Defiance: The Bielski Partisans (1993); 
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and Resilience and Courage: Women, Men, and the Holocaust 
(2003)), Tec explored marginal behavior in the context of 
World War 11. Her studies illuminate the rare but vitally im- 
portant phenomenon of Jews and Christians risking their lives, 
and often those of their families, to help others escape Nazi 
persecution. In the critically acclaimed Resilience and Cour- 
age, Tec considers these and other aspects of the Holocaust 
from the perspective of gender, noting that, “even though the 
Germans were committed to sending all Jews to their deaths, 
for a variety of reasons women and men traveled toward that 
destination on distinct roads” (12) and often employed differ- 
ent coping strategies. 

Tec received numerous awards, honors, and prizes, in- 
cluding appointment to the Council of the United States Ho- 
locaust Memorial Museum; two Pulitzer Prize nominations; a 
National Jewish Book Award; a First Prize for Holocaust Liter- 
ature by the World Federation of Fighters, Partisans and Con- 
centration Camp Inmates; and an International Anne Frank 
Special Recognition Prize. She served on the sociology faculty 
at the University of Connecticut for over three decades, and 
held several senior research fellowships, scholar-in-residen- 
cies, and international lectureships. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.T. Baumel, Review of Resilience and Cour- 
age, in: Yad Vashem Studies, 32 (2004), 479-86; D.H. Hirsch, Re- 
view of Defiance: The Bielski Partisans, in: Shofar, 13 (Summer 1995), 
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TECHNION, ISRAEL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
Israel’s major engineering university; situated in Haifa. Paul 
*Nathan of Berlin, one of the leaders of the *Hilfsverein der 
deutschen Juden, was the father of the plan for a technical 
school in Haifa. Aided by a 100,000 ruble gift from the heirs 
of Kalonymus *Wissotzky of Moscow and a $100,000 contri- 
bution from Jacob *Schiff of New York, the Hilfsverein pro- 
ceeded to construct a building, with Alexander *Baerwald as 
architect. The cornerstone was laid on the slopes of Mt. Car- 
mel in 1912. Zionist personalities like Ahad Ha-Am, Jehiel 
*Tschlenow, and Shmarya *Levin sat on the governing board, 
in addition to leaders of the Hilfsverein. 

As the date approached for the opening of the school, 
then known by the German name Technikum, a struggle 
broke out in the governing board over the language of instruc- 
tion. The Zionist minority insisted on Hebrew, but the major- 
ity voted for German. The decision aroused a storm of contro- 
versy, in which the Hebrew *Teachers’ Association took the 
lead. Meetings were held throughout the country; resolutions 
of protest were passed by practically all Jewish institutions and 
organizations; the Teachers’ Association issued a ban against 
the acceptance of posts or the registration of students in the 
Technikum; pupils at the Hilfsverein’s other schools struck in 
support of a demand to institute Hebrew as the sole language 
of instruction, and many of the teachers resigned. This “lan- 
guage conflict” helped to accelerate the establishment of a net- 
work of national Hebrew schools. The opening of the Tech- 
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nion was delayed, and before the controversy could be settled, 
World War 1 broke out. The unoccupied building served as a 
military hospital, first for the Turkish forces and later for the 
British. After the war, the Zionist Organization acquired the 
property from the Hilfsverein and the first classes on a uni- 
versity level were held in December 1924. 

In the period preceding the establishment of the state, 
and especially during the administration of Shlomo *Kaplan- 
sky as head of the institution (1931-50), the school developed 
as a technological university training engineers on Central 
European standards. Yaakov *Dori, who was president from 
1951 to 1965, with the assistance of Sydney Goldstein, who was 
vice president for some years, altered the educational patterns 
of the Technion, modeling it more on similar institutions in 
Western Europe and the United States. In addition to the 
faculties of engineering and architecture, a faculty of natu- 
ral sciences and mathematics was opened in 1953. In 1952 the 
Technion began conferring masters’ and doctors’ degrees, in 
addition to those of bachelor and ingénieur. A school of gradu- 
ate studies was formally established in 1957. In 1953 the Tech- 
nion began its move from the original building in midtown 
Haifa to a 300-acre campus on Mt. Carmel, popularly known 
as Technion City. Dori was succeeded as president by Alexan- 
der *Goldberg in 1965. Successive presidents have been Gen. 
(Res.) Amos Horev (1973-82), Prof. Josef Singer (1982-86), Dr. 
Max W. Reis (1986-90), Prof. Zeev Tadmor (1990-— ), Amos 
Lapidot (1998-2001), and Yitzhak *Apeloig (2001- ). 

The following faculties and departments exist at the Tech- 
nion: Aerospace Engineering, Agricultural Engineering, Archi- 
tecture and Town Planning, Biology, Biomedical Engineering, 
Chemical Engineering, Chemistry, Civil and Environmental 
Engineering, Computer Science, Education in Technology and 
Science, Electrical Engineering, Food Engineering and Bio- 
technology, General Studies, Industrial Engineering and Man- 
agement, Materials Engineering, Mathematics, Mechanical En- 
gineering, Medicine, and Physics, and Teacher Training. 

Research is carried on in all faculties and departments. 
Projects are sponsored by industry, the government of Israel, 
and foreign governments and foundations through the Re- 
search and Development Foundation. The Foundation oper- 
ates field laboratories and offers consultant services, testing 
facilities, quality control, and technological surveys. Impor- 
tant research institutes on the campus are the Samuel Nea- 
man Institute for Advanced Studies in Science and Tech- 
nology, the Rappaport Family Institute for Research in the 
Medical Sciences, the Asher Space Research Institute, the 
Solid State Institute, and the Transportation Research Insti- 
tute. In 1994-95 there were 10,581 students, comprising 7,763 
in undergraduate studies and 2,818 in the Graduate School. 
In addition, some thousands are enrolled in external studies 
and extension courses given in various parts of the country. 
In 2005 the Technion had 12,818 students, among them 9,306 
undergraduates, 2,683 studying for a master’s degree, and 829 
for doctoral degrees. In 2005 it had 76,510 alumni. The vast 
majority of engineers and architects practicing in Israel are 
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graduates of the Technion. This is the chief reservoir of skilled 
manpower for Israel's burgeoning high-tech industries. Over 
70% of Israel’s founders and managers of high-tech firms are 
Technion graduates and 74% of the managers in the elec- 
tronic industries hold Technion degrees. An innovation was 
the establishment of a medical school in 1970; by 1995 close 
to 500 M.D. degrees had been granted. Among the medical 
school faculty are Avram *Hershko and Aaron *Ciechanover, 
the Nobel Prize laureates who received the prize in 2004 for 
their discovery of the crucial role of ubiquitin in the process 
of protein breakdown in cells. The Technion also has a special 
program for students to design, build, and launch their own 
satellite. Student facilities on campus include dormitories, a 
sports center, student union building, swimming pool, and a 
network of libraries. The language of instruction is Hebrew, 
but foreign students often get along with English, especially 
in the Graduate School. Over the years the Technion has of- 
fered many degree programs in English for students from de- 
veloping countries in Africa and Asia. The Technion serves as 
a venue for national and international conferences and sym- 
posia on technology and science. 

The Technion is an independent institution under the 
authority of its Board of Governors, which includes civic and 
industrial leaders, representatives of the teaching staff, the 
alumni, the government, and Technion Societies in various 
parts of the world. It is recognized for the conferment of aca- 
demic degrees by the Israel Council for Higher Education. The 
executive body is the council, which meets monthly, and the 
chief executive officer is the president, appointed by the Board 
of Governors. Academic authority is vested in the senate, com- 
posed of the president, the vice presidents, all full professors, 
and other representatives of the academic staff. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Alpert, Technion, the Story of Israel's In- 
stitute of Technology; N. Levin, Maavak ha-Rishonim al Yi'ud ha- 
Technion (1964); Toledot ha-Technion be-Reshito (1953); Technion; A 
Bi-Monthly of Features, News and Events, 1 (1965-to date); Technion 
Bulletin, 1-8 (1941-48) superseded by: Technion, Israel Institute of 
Technology, 1-17 (1949-66); Technion Yearbook, 1-23 (1942-66); Tech- 
nion Catalogue... (1955-66); Technion - The President’s Report and Re- 
ports of Other Officials (1954-69). WEBSITE: www.technion.ac.il. 


[Yaakov Dori] 


TECHNOLOGY AND HALAKHAH. Halakhah deals with 
the prescription of the behavior of the individual, the fam- 
ily, the community, and a Jewish state. It encompasses all the 
actions in one’s life. It sets forth both the principles and the 
guidelines along which day-to-day problems, both legal and 
ethical, have to be solved. Until the 19" century, rabbis well 
versed in halakhah were able to apply these legal principles 
to the ever-changing environment in which Jews lived. For 
instance, new methods of financing brought about the wide- 
spread application of hetter iskah, in which a legal way was 
found to use modern banking concepts which include inter- 
est, without transgressing the law forbidding the use of inter- 
est (see *Moneylending). The economic necessity to compete 
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is, however, unknown. It seems that his son Azariah succeeded 
to his position. The latter was the founder of several families 
of nesi’im in various countries. One of Azariah’s sons, Zakkai, 
settled in Mosul and his descendants were nesiim for several 
generations. His second son, Daniel, was gaon and nasi in 
Palestine from 1051 to 1062 and is mentioned in the Scroll of 
*Abiathar as well as in letters and other documents. His third 
son, Solomon, seems to have settled in Aleppo, where he es- 
tablished a dynasty of nesi’im which was still in existence in 
the 14" century. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Mann, in: Sefer Zikkaron... S. Poznanski 
(1927), 19-21; Assaf, Geonim, 35-36. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Gil, 
Be-Malkhut Ishmael, 1 (1997), 109-10. 

[Abraham David] 


AZARKH, RAISA MOYSEYEVNA (1897-1971), author. 
Azarkh was a Bolshevik commissar during the civil war and 
fought with the International Brigade in Spain, where she or- 
ganized the Republican army’s medical corps. She survived 
the purges of the 1930s and post-World War 11 era, publishing 
reminiscences of the civil wars in Russia and Spain, Doroga 
chesti (“The Path of Honor,’ 1956-59). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: K.J. Cottam, Women in War and Resis- 
tance: Selected Biographies of Soviet Women Soldiers (1998). 


AZAZEL (Heb. ¥1Nt¥), name of the place or the “power” (see 
below) to which one of the goats in the Temple service of the 
*Day of Atonement was sent. There is a great deal of confu- 
sion regarding the exact meaning of the word. The name ap- 
pears in Leviticus (16:8-10): “And Aaron shall cast lots upon 
the two goats; one lot for the Lord, and the other lot for Aza- 
zel. And Aaron shall present the goat upon which the lot fell 
for the Lord, and offer him for a sin-offering. But the goat, on 
which the lot fell for Azazel, shall be set alive before the Lord, 
to make atonement over him, to send him away for Azazel 
into the wilderness.” 

The goat which was dispatched to Azazel was not a sacri- 
fice since it was not slaughtered. From the actual verses them- 
selves it is not even certain whether the goat was killed; thus 
it seems that the two goats can be compared to the two birds 
used in the purification ritual of the leper. Just as there one of 
the birds is set free to fly over the field (Lev. 14:4-7), so here 
too the goat of Azazel was sent into the wilderness. The goat 
was dispatched in order to carry the sins of Israel into the wil- 
derness, i.e., to cleanse the people of their sins. This is also the 
reason why the ritual took place on the Day of Atonement. 

The idea that the goat was loaded with the sins of Israel 
is expressed in the Mishnah (Yoma 6:4) which relates that 
the Babylonians (or the Alexandrians) used to pluck the hair 
of the goat and proclaim “Take and go” which is explained as 
meaning “why is this goat waiting here when the sins of the 
generation are many and are upon them” (Yoma 66b., cf. the 
text cited by R. Hananel ad loc.). 

A detailed description of the ritual in the Second Tem- 
ple is found in the Mishnah in the general description of the 
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‘avodah of the Day of Atonement: the high priest cast lots - 
upon one the word L-yHwH (“For the Lord”) was written and 
upon the other La-‘Azazel (“For Azazel”). Afterward he drew 
lots and on the head of the goat chosen for Azazel he bound 
a thread of crimson wool and stood the animal opposite the 
gate through which it would ultimately be taken (Yoma 4:1-2). 
After the high priest had performed several other rituals he 
returned to the goat, placed his hands on it and confessed: “O 
God, Thy people, the house of Israel, has sinned and trans- 
gressed before Thee....” He then handed the goat over to the 
person who was going to take it, called ’sh ‘Ttti (Lev. 16:21), i-e., 
the man who had been prepared for that time (et). Although 
any Jew was qualified to fulfill this function, the high priests 
did not allow non-priests to do it (Yoma 6:3). When the I’sh 
‘Itti reached the cliff, he pushed the goat over it backward and 
it hardly reached the halfway mark in its descent before it was 
completely dismembered (Yoma 6:2-6). 

It seems that even in the time of the Second Temple when 
they used to kill the goat, its actual death was not considered 
indispensable since, as soon as the goat reached the desert, the 
high priest was permitted to continue with the divine service 
and was not required to wait until the goat was killed. It is pos- 
sible that the goat was killed in order to ensure that it would 
not return — laden with the sins - to inhabited places. 

There have been efforts to compare the ritual of the goat 
to several customs of the ancient world. In Babylonia, for in- 
stance, it was customary on the festival of Akitu (the New Year) 
to give a goat as a substitute for a human being (pai) to Eresh- 
kigal (the goddess of the abyss). In an Akkadian magical in- 
scription from the city of Assur which deals with the cure for a 
man who is unable to eat and drink, it is prescribed that a goat 
should be tied to his bed and that thus the sickness will pass 
to the goat. On the following morning, the goat is to be taken 
to the desert and decapitated. Its flesh is then cooked and put 
in a pit together with honey and oil, perhaps as an offering to 
the demons. During plagues, the Hittites used to send a goat 
into enemy territory in order that it should carry the plague 
there. On the head of the goat they would bind a crown made 
of colored wool, comparable perhaps to the thread of crim- 
son wool which was tied to the head of the goat in the Sec- 
ond Temple period (Yoma 4:2). In the Hellenistic world there 
were also “scapegoat” rituals, but they had the custom to take 
aman as “scapegoat” and not an animal. In some places these 
rituals were performed in times of trouble, in others at fixed 
appointed times of the year. However, in the Hellenistic world 
the important part of the ceremony was not the killing of the 
“scapegoat,” but its being sent out of the city and indeed, in 
some places, it was not even killed. 

The exact meaning of Azazel was a point of dispute al- 
ready in the times of the talmudic sages: some held that it is 
the name of the place to which the goat was sent, while others 
believed that it was the name of some “power.” According to 
the first opinion, the word Azazel is a parallel to “a land which 
is cut off” (Lev. 16:22), meaning (according to the rabbinic in- 
terpretation) an area of rocks and cliffs, i.e., inaccessible. The 
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with non-Jews in the industrial and commercial fields resulted 
in the rather widespread use of non-Jews as Shabbat goyim, so 
that legally a business or factory could operate and produce on 
the Sabbath, for example, by having the non-Jew as an official 
legal partner. These solutions were all developed within reli- 
gious communities in the Diaspora, and involved no special 
strain on the main body of the halakhah. 

During the 19» and 20' centuries, modern technology 
advanced rapidly. This advance brought about many problems 
and many strains. These were particularly felt in the State of 
Israel where none of the solutions that are applicable in the 
Diaspora could be easily applied. 

Modern technology affects the life of every individual. 
It creates not only ideological and ethical problems but poses 
real problems in keeping the commandments expounded in 
detail in the Shulhan Arukh and amplified further by genera- 
tions of rabbis in their responsa. The main problems are in the 
observance of the Sabbath, in kashrut, in personal and family 
life, e.g., birth control and other medical problems. Of course, 
educational and philosophical problems occur as well, since 
any new technological advance brings about a reorientation 
of thought and concepts of large segments of the population, 
concepts which sometimes are seen to be in conflict with 
stated precepts of ethical principles exposed by the leading 
religious ethical thinkers of previous generations. During the 
last 150 years, many responsa have been written trying to find 
solutions, sometimes technical and sometimes halakhic, to the 
problems that modern technology has brought about. Most of 
these responsa deal with the adaptation of the individual to 
changing situations. These responsa are, in general, marked 
by a greater restraint than those of previous generations. They 
have, therefore, given the impression that the halakhah does 
not keep up with the times. Some of the reasons for this im- 
pression, however, are the following: 


Communication and Language Problem 

Modern technology has advanced rapidly in nearly all fields 
of human activity. The rabbi, who until the 18 century may 
have been familiar with all the major aspects of science and 
life, cannot be expected today to have this knowledge or even 
keep up with the rapid advances of knowledge in a particu- 
lar field. He needs, therefore, an “interpreter” to explain the 
technology to him so that he can interpret the legal halakhic 
implications concerned with the observance of the mitzvot in 
modern society. Since each field of science or technology has 
its own language, communication between those who inter- 
pret the halakhah and the specialists in technology has been 
difficult and has often led to incorrect evaluation of details. 
This problem is particularly acute in the understanding of new 
instruments utilizing all forms of new energy sources such as 
electricity or nuclear energy (and hence the permission or pro- 
hibition to use these instruments on the Sabbath). 


Fear of Cultural Assimilation 
Accommodation of religious individuals to changes in their 
standard of living may bring about acceptance of the cul- 
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tural milieu of the community in which the technological 
advances are made. Halakhic solutions may be found which 
render it possible to use modern technology and keep all the 
religious commandments. However, the fear of undermining 
Jewish faith through the cultural influence emanating from 
the non-Jewish communities by the vehicle of technology 
sometimes underlies the reluctance to find solutions to tech- 
nological problems. 


Religious Minority 
Responsa in general were written for a Jewish religious com- 
munity, or for an individual living within a religious commu- 
nity. However, religious congregations in the Diaspora often 
set themselves apart from those of non-observant Jews. Re- 
sponse to technological changes might be readily acceptable to 
a religious community which fully accepts the halakhah, but 
not so much to a mixed community of which the majority are 
not observant. Halakhic solutions must be fulfilled in every 
detail. Small deviations, sometimes for the convenience of the 
consumer, may lead to wider prohibitions than were imposed 
before such a solution was found. Only persons well versed, 
trained, and used to the legal framework of the halakhah may 
be willing to accept these solutions, but new halakhic regula- 
tions may lead to friction within the community. This fear of 
either causing additional friction or non-observance of all the 
details often acts as a deterrent to publication of halakhic solu- 
tions in response to changes in technology. The last reason is 
probably the most dominant factor as to why the rabbis have 
not concerned themselves with the problems of application of 
the halakhah to the Jewish secular state. It has been felt, and 
probably correctly, that a secular legal arm of the state may 
adopt only part of these regulations. The result would be a sec- 
ularization and adulteration of the halakhah in such a way as 
would be palatable to a majority of Jews but not conforming 
to the exact prescription of the halakhah. 

A few major aspects of these problems will be considered 
here: (a) Sabbath observance; (b) kashrut; (c) medical prob- 
lems; (d) agriculture. 


SABBATH OBSERVANCE. Probably the major problem facing 
the religious Jew in the State of Israel and abroad is that of Sab- 
bath observance. In Israel it is relatively easy for a factory to 
obtain a license to operate on the Sabbath. The result of this 
is that employment of religious Jews in certain well-defined 
areas in industries becomes a problem. An objective employer 
naturally prefers the worker or engineer who is available all 
days of the week. Additionally, even if the religious Jew could 
overcome this natural bias, he would be reluctant to work un- 
til Friday with the knowledge that his fellow workers would 
continue his work on the Sabbath. According to the halakhah 
even preparation of work for another Jew to work on the Sab- 
bath is forbidden. The result of all this is the beginning of an 
economic ghetto for religious Jews in Israel. In selective oc- 
cupations in heavy and light industries, or in the communi- 
cation industry, one cannot find many Orthodox Jews, cer- 
tainly much fewer proportionately than their percentage in the 
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population. The situation is likely to become more acute with 
the increase of the industrial capacity of Israel. 


Institute for Science and Halakhah 

The Institute for Science and Halakhah (Makhon Maddai 
Tekhnologi li- Ve'ayot Halakhah) was founded by four organi- 
zations - the Orthodox Scientists of Israel, the Religious En- 
gineering Association, the Harry Fischel Institute and the Yad 
ha-Rav Herzog in Jerusalem - with the aim of rectifying this 
situation. As an independent organization with no political 
affiliations, it is dedicated solely to solving the basic problems 
of a modern religious society in a modern technological state, 
without compromising halakhic principles. 

The institute was established to engage in research and 
development. The research unit defined the main problems 
regarding Sabbath observance in industry and agriculture. 
These current problems center around general maintenance 
and repairs on the Sabbath for plants operating on that day. 
The problems that have been considered by this Institute are 
(a) the use of automation and servomechanisms; (b) the prob- 
lem of transmitting information (writing not being permitted 
on the Sabbath); exploratory work on the use of tape recorders 
and magnetic recording has been instituted; (c) the possibil- 
ity of using hot water systems on the Sabbath; (d) problems 
connected with the use of photoelectric cells, with micro- 
phones, and with electric switches. Though a five-day work 
week could easily solve most of the problems, in the early 21° 
century Israel had not shifted completely to it. (On-line main- 
tenance is not sufficiently known or utilized in industry.) The 
institute was faced with formulating a more exact definition 
of “work” and “causation” as far as the Sabbath is concerned. 
The utilization of these concepts and the subsequent develop- 
ment of computer technology has wide implications for work 
in defense, for police work and for hospitals, and may make 
it possible for observant Jews to be employed more widely in 
these fields without being obliged to transgress fundamental 
religious principles. 

After two or three years’ work, members of the Institute 
felt that they had established enough halakhic and technologi- 
cal know-how to apply this knowledge to such industries as 
demand it and have the goodwill to utilize it. 


THE HALAKHIC DEFINITION OF woRK. ‘The basic aspects 
and halakhic interpretation dealing with the definition of di- 
rect and indirect (0703, gorem) work (A2x%", melakhah) on the 
Sabbath have been evolved. On the Sabbath only certain types 
of work are not forbidden and these must be performed in a 
certain manner with a good purpose and under certain condi- 
tions. Physical work is not always forbidden. Hence it is neces- 
sary to have a clear definition of the traditional 39 categories 
of work and their derivatives, and a sort of compendium of 
the law with application to modern technology. The halakhah 
does not forbid the performance of work on the Sabbath per se; 
it forbids the performance of constructive work by a Jew. The 
main emphasis is on “Thou shalt not work; i.e., on the person 
who performs the action. This is the basis of the permission 
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to use electric lights or place cooking food on the stove before 
the Sabbath and keep it there on the Sabbath. It is also the ba- 
sis for permitting the use of an automatic switch (“the Sabbath 
clock”) for turning electricity on and off on the Sabbath. The 
principle of the Sabbath clock can be generalized to micro- 
and mini-computers to perform many functions on the Sab- 
bath, provided the program is already set before the Sabbath. 
This generalization has been worked out by the institute and 
successfully applied to a number of industrial systems 

The practical implications of the definition of the con- 
cept of “work” or “causation” are enormous. They clearly im- 
ply a new type of Sabbath technology which would enable 
automated operation of factories in which an absolute shut- 
down is not feasible. 

However, the institute is also engaged in technological 
innovations which will benefit the individual family, of which 
the following are examples: 

(1) Cooking with Gas on the Festivals: The lighting of fire 
from an existing flame is permitted on the Festivals (but not 
on the Sabbath) in order to heat or cook food. It is forbidden, 
however, to extinguish the flame, under normal conditions. 
The institute has developed an inexpensive device to extin- 
guish the gas flame at any desired interval, and to kindle the 
flame whenever desired. 

(2) Use of Hot-Water Heaters on the Sabbath: The use 
of hot water from hot-water heaters on the Sabbath presents 
problems of halakhah. Commercial water heaters are so con- 
structed that by opening the hot-water faucet, cold water au- 
tomatically enters the heater. The inflow of cold water is again 
heated by the heating element and also by the hot water re- 
maining in the boiler. In many cases the inflow of cold water 
triggers a thermostat which in turn ignites the heating ele- 
ment. The institute has developed a system whereby the in- 
flow of cold water is regulated automatically and is indepen- 
dent of the outflow of hot water. Hence, the person who uses 
the hot water is not the direct cause of activating the heating 
of cold water. The method is particularly useful for hotels and 
other large institutions. 

(3) Operation of Automatic Elevators on the Sabbath: 
There are two schools of thought on the question of use of an 
automatic elevator on the Sabbath. One school disregards the 
influence of the weight of the individual on the functioning 
of the elevator. When the elevator ascends, the individual’s 
weight necessitates increased electric consumption, and when 
it descends it may also require generation of electricity. Nev- 
ertheless, this school of thought does not consider the influ- 
ence of the individual's weight as a direct action prohibited in 
the commandment, “Thou shalt not perform (constructive) 
work.” The other school of thought feels that the influence 
of the individual's weight cannot be disregarded, and it is as 
though the person himself actually generated the electricity. 
The institute has taken all those points into consideration 
with regard to various types of elevators and has developed 
modifications which can be built into commercial elevators 
to permit their use on the Sabbath. 
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(4) Transmission of Vital Records and Information on 
the Sabbath: Communication in one form or another is essen- 
tial in increasing areas of modern life. In a number of institu- 
tions, such as the police force and in hospitals, careful records 
must be kept. Writing on the Sabbath is forbidden according 
to the halakhah. The institute has therefore developed auto- 
matic record-keeping devices connected to tape recorders or 
other small computers. 

In addition, the institute deals with many problems in 
the field of the dietary laws (kashrut). 

Two important research monographs on the halakhic 
definition of work were published in the late 1970s: Action 
and Causation by Rabbi L.I. Halperin (1977) and Primary, 
Secondary and Chains of Action by Prof. W.Z. Low (Mosad 
ha-Rav Kook, 5738). 


KASHRUT. Modern foods contain many types of synthetic 
ingredients. The purpose of these ingredients is sometimes 
medical but more frequently to permit the on-line production 
of preserved foods. Some of these ingredients are not kasher 
and even the admittance of minute quantities may in certain 
cases cause the whole food to be non-kasher. In the Diaspora, 
the tendency has been to induce major food manufacturers to 
find substitutes which are kasher. In the United States kasher 
food may have a U sign surrounded by a circle, ©. (the sign 
of the supervision of the Union of Orthodox Congregations 
of America), the letter K in combination with other letters or 
geometric symbols (circle, triangle), and so forth, depend- 
ing on whether the kashrut supervision is under any one of a 
number of national or local rabbinic bodies. Large U.S. food 
companies have met the demand of Orthodox Jewry because 
of the fear of losing sales of their products. In Israel there is no 
law at present which demands the food producer to list exactly 
all the ingredients contained in his product, and the penalties 
for stating that non-kasher food is kasher are not very severe. 
There is no control mechanism, apart from the interest of 
the individual rabbi, for finding out whether the ingredients 
are really kasher or not, nor are there laboratories advanced 
enough to test these ingredients. The technological problems 
in this case are, on the whole, far simpler than the Sabbath 
problem, since the difference in cost between kasher and non- 
kasher ingredients for such minute additives is small. 


MEDICAL PROBLEMS. Here again this problem involves both 
the individual and the total community. 

On the subject of *birth control, the rabbis in the last 
150 years have been divided into two camps - those who do 
not permit birth control under any circumstances and those 
who permit the women to practice birth control under cer- 
tain circumstances. To a large extent most responsa since the 
1950s have dealt with permission to use certain birth control 
techniques for individual cases. The general rule is that each 
individual case should be judged on its merits. Under certain 
circumstances, the rabbi may give permission to use birth 
control not only because of direct medical reasons but also 
because of psychological needs. There is a certain amount of 
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conservatism in halakhic rulings in permitting the use of new 
contraceptives such as the “pill” since the medical problems 
involved have not been sufficiently explored. A halakhic deci- 
sion to use the pill may, in certain selective cases, lead to sick- 
ness and possibly even death and few rabbis would permit this 
unless the demand is advocated by the family doctor. Here, 
also, is an inherent fear that the widespread use of contracep- 
tives may undermine, to some extent, Jewish family life. This 
is buttressed by the feeling that after the Holocaust in Europe, 
the natural increase of the Jewish people should be encour- 
aged rather than discouraged. 

The question of ‘artificial insemination has been exten- 
sively dealt with by many rabbis and the consensus of opin- 
ion today is that artificial insemination using the semen of 
the husband is permitted but using the semen of unknown 
donors causes considerable controversy, and the majority of 
rabbis oppose it. In general, it can be said that the technologi- 
cal innovations of family planning have been adequately dealt 
with in the responsa of rabbis all over the world, since these 
involve day-to-day problems affecting both the religious and 
nonreligious Jew alike. The new medical technologies of the 
last decades of the 20" century, from *transplants to surro- 
gate motherhood and genetic engineering, have posed new 
halakhic challenges and are the subject of ongoing debate. 
(See also *Medicine and the Law.) 


AGRICULTURE. Technological problems connected with 
agriculture arise because of new types of hybrid seeds and 
foods which have been developed. Jewish law does not permit 
kilayim such as the sowing of two different types of seeds in a 
given field or the crossbreeding of two different types of ani- 
mals (see *Mixed Species). Many types of hybrid grains and 
foods are, of course, very popular but many of these cannot 
be produced by a religious person. Religious kibbutzim and 
moshavim in Israel strictly adhere to these prohibitions. An 
additional problem is the observation of the seventh year of 
rest (Shemittah, see *Sabbatical Year). Here the rabbinical au- 
thorities have adopted the attitude that the best solution is to 
sell the agricultural land to non-Jews during this seventh year 
and, under these circumstances, a large fraction of the work 
in the field can be performed and the produce eaten. Other 
rabbis, however, feel that the land should lie fallow and only 
work should be performed which would preserve the earth 
and the trees and prevent their deterioration. This prohibition 
has resulted in considerable experimentation in hydroponics, 
to which the prohibition does not apply. It is employed, for ex- 
ample, in kibbutz Hafez Hayyim. It is not impossible that the 
implications of this research may be of importance to Israeli 
agriculture in the future. Similarly the prohibition of milking 
by hand on the Sabbath - the selective crossbreeding of cows 
renders daily milking imperative - causes religious kibbutzim 
to use milking machines which, with certain changes dictated 
by the halakhah, can be used on the Sabbath. This, again, was 
a spur to nonreligious kibbutzim to use milking machines 
both on the Sabbath and during the week. However, without 
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technical adaptation the milking machine is not permitted to 
be used on the Sabbath. 

Service in the armed forces has also given rise to many 
technological problems. 

There is a general feeling that the halakhah has not kept 
pace with the demands of modern technology. Solutions have 
been found and numerous responsa all over the world have 
been written in cases where technology infringes on prohi- 
bitions of the Jewish law, but in most, partial solutions have 
been found for the individual. In some cases, the halakhah has 
anticipated such problems as the question of the definition of 
death or the question of whether the computer should be re- 
garded in the same light as a person insofar as some Jewish 
commandments are concerned. In most cases these responsa 
came as answers to individual inquiries. There has also been, 
to some extent, a lack of caution in these responsa in defin- 
ing the prohibition of or permission for using a modern tech- 
nological device by not stating clearly the brand name, the 
manufacturer, and a detailed description of the instrument 
itself. Since modern technology advances very rapidly, the 
lifetime of such a gadget may be very brief. Small changes in 
the internal parts may even result in a halakhic transgression 
which did not apply to a previous model. The converse may 
hold true as well. The halakhah has not yet produced a body 
of scholars who systematically analyze the needs of a modern 
society as distinct from the individual and the applications 
of the halakhah to such a society. The demand for such work 
would only arise if a community should come about in which 
the majority observed the halakhah. 


The Secular State of Israel and the Day of Rest: Sabbath 
The establishment of a secular modern Jewish State of Israel 
brought into sharp focus a number of central problems, such 
as the identity, the ideological content of the State, and its re- 
lationship to halakhah. These problems had already existed 
during the Mandatory period; however, the state had to en- 
act new laws. Very often the laws were copies of the laws of 
other democratic countries to which only some religious Jew- 
ish overtones or content were added, and such laws were of- 
ten in conflict with the halakhah. While the main issue cen- 
tered on the problems of personal status, such as a definition 
of “Who is a Jew, other issues, such as the nature of the Sab- 
bath - the day of rest - also brought the secular and religious 
elements into conflict. Traveling on the Sabbath may be taken 
as an example. 

Whereas the secular law merely declares the Sabbath 
as a day of rest for Jews, with provision for exemption, the 
halakhah forbids not only all constructive work (Melekhet 
Mahshevet) on the Sabbath, but also traveling, even for plea- 
sure and recreation. Public transportation in most of the 
country is forbidden (except for bus transportation in Haifa 
and some other places). However, affluence has brought about 
an increase in private travel and in concomitant work in the 
operation of various leisure and recreational services on the 
Sabbath. The increase in the number of tourists also increased 
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the pressure to provide them with entertainment on the day 
of rest. However, the most serious problem revolved around 
work on the Sabbath in various essential industries. 


The Knesset Law of Work Permits on the Day of Rest 

The Knesset enacted a number of regulations which estab- 
lished norms as to which workers and places of employment 
would be permitted to operate on the Sabbath and Jewish 
holidays. The law equivocally states that the day of rest of 36 
hours must include the seventh day - the Sabbath - for Jew- 
ish workers. (For non-Jewish workers the day of rest is the 
day chosen by each denomination.) The minister of labor is 
empowered by law to grant permission to factory owners to 
operate on the Sabbath and to employ workers, provided the 
work is related to defense of people or of property, or if shut- 
ting down would cause considerable damage to the economy 
of the country or disrupt services considered by the minister of 
labor to be essential to the public or part of it. The ministry of 
labor had been dominated by the Labor Party, with its various 
nuances, for 30 years, and during the period of its hegemony 
the tendency was to interpret the law liberally so as to classify 
many important services as either essential or of such a nature 
as to qualify them as being of significance to the economy of 
the country. As a result, many industries received permits to 
operate on the Sabbath even though relatively simple techno- 
logical innovations exist which would render it unnecessary. 
In addition, the Knesset enacted specific laws exempting a 
number of cooperatives, particularly those engaged in pub- 
lic transport, as well as companies engaged in oil prospecting 
and drilling, from the above ordinances. 

The new coalition government, appointed after the elec- 
tions in May 1977 and headed by Begin and the Likud, effected 
a change in atmosphere. The new coalition agreement on 
these issues provides for a review of all Sabbath work permits 
granted in the past and intends to use a narrower interpreta- 
tion of the phrases “essential services” and “economic neces- 
sity.’ The Institute of Science and Halakhah which, under the 
chairmanship of Prof. W.Z. Low, had in the past specialized 
in finding technical and halakhically acceptable solutions for 
such problems, was given official status by the new govern- 
ment and was appointed to design alternative solutions in 
order to obviate the need for workers to be employed on the 
Sabbath. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Articles on these subjects regularly appear 
in the following periodicals: Jewish Life (1933- _); Hadorom (1957-_); 
Noam (1957-_); Deot (1957—_); Tradition (1958- ); Makhon Maddai 
Tekhnologi li Ve'ayot Halakhah, Yediot ha-Makhon (1967-_); Proceed- 
ings of the Association of Orthodox Jewish Scientists (1970-_); and in 
various rabbinical journals. Some of these articles were summarized 
in I. Jakobovits, Jewish Law Faces Modern Problems (1965); J. Bempo- 
rad et al. (eds.), Focus on Judaism, Science, and Technology (1970). 


[William (Ze'ev) Low] 


TEDESCHI (Tedesco, “Ashkenazi”), name of several Italian 
families whose members were found particularly in Ancona, 
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Rovigo, Veneto, Piedmont, Rome, and Ferrara. The Tedeschi 
families, however, did not originate from a single stock, and 
the name is also common among Christian families, espe- 
cially in Sicily. sac and MOSES TEDESCO were among the 
representatives of the Catalan School in Rome in 1581. From 
the 18 to the 20" centuries the family produced some distin- 
guished rabbis, jurists, physicians, and writers, among them 
NATHAN TEDESCHI, author of a hidah (enigmatical poem) 
for Purim (1765). 

MARCO TEDESCHI (1817-1869) was rabbi in Nizza-Mon- 
ferrato, Saluzzo, Asti, and Trieste, having been appointed to 
the last position by Cavour in 1858. He was a preacher of re- 
nown and translator of prayers into Italian (Le preghiere di un 
cuore israelita). His poems were published by Rabbi V. Casti- 
glioni as Yelid Kinnor (1886). 

DAVID VITA TEDESCO (1820-1849), of Venice, edited a 
text of prayers for the five fast days with an Italian translation 
(1845); he also translated and wrote commentaries on several 
books of the Bible, which were not published, and was among 
the disciples of Samuel David *Luzzatto. Moses Isaac *Tede- 
schi (Tedesco), was a teacher, translator, and biblical com- 
mentator. ELIEZER LAUDE TEDESCHI, rabbi of Turin, was the 
author of a chant for the inauguration of the Hebrew school 
there (Scuola ebraica), in 1884. 

ISAAC REFAEL TEDESCHI (1826-1908) was born in An- 
cona and became the first rabbi of the Jewish community 
(Universita ebraica) of Bologna after its reestablishment in 
1860. He was a propagator of pre-Zionist ideas from as early as 
1871. He was appointed rabbi at Corfu in 1865 and succeeded 
Rabbi David Vivanti in Ancona in 1877. Tedeschi energeti- 
cally defended Jewish Orthodoxy, often polemizing with Ital- 
ian rabbis of liberal tendencies. He contributed to the main 
Italian Jewish newspapers and Ha-Zefirah. Some of his works 
were collected by his disciple, Rabbi H. Rosenberg, and were 
published (in Italian, 1929; as Sheelot u-Teshuvot, 1932). How- 
ever, many remained unpublished, among them a commen- 
tary to the Torah and an addition to Isaac Lampronti’s Pahad 
Yizhak (Avnei Zikkaron). 

Gad (Guido) *Tedeschi (1907-1992) was professor of civil 
law at the Hebrew University in Jerusalem. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mortara, Indice, 64; C. Roth, Venice (1930), 
index; G. Bedarida, Ebrei d'Italia (1948), index; H. Rosenberg, Saggio 
degli Scritti dei Rabbini Vivanti e Tedeschi (1929); idem, Saggio degli 
Scritti in lingua ebraica dei Rabbini Vivanti e Tedeschi (1932); V. Casti- 
glioni et al., LR. Tedeschi (1909); A. Milano, II ghetto di Roma (1964), 
index; idem, Storia degli Ebrei Italiani nel Levante (1949), 191. 


[Alfredo Mordechai Rabello] 


TEDESCHI (Tedesco), MOSES ISAAC BEN SAMUEL 
(1821-1898), translator, and teacher. Tedeschi was born in Tri- 
este. He engaged in teaching most of his life except for a short 
period (1861) when he served as a rabbi of Spoleto. During his 
34 years as a teacher he compiled his Ho’il Moshe, consisting 
of expositions of most of the books of the Bible (published 
between 1870 and 1892). This commentary was based both 
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upon traditional commentaries and the modern commentar- 
ies from the era of *Mendelssohn to Samuel David *Luzzatto 
(with whom he was on friendly terms). In his introduction 
Tedeschi points to the difference of approach in the various 
commentaries which were written at different times of his life 
“but there is no absolute contradiction between them and they 
can be regarded as one corpus.” 

He also published Musar Melakhim (1878), ethical ser- 
mons based upon the tractate, Avot; Zekher Rav (1878), of Ben- 
jamin *Mussafia with an Italian translation and a dictionary 
called Mafteah ha-Shorashim; Ozar Nirdefei Leshon Ivri (“He- 
brew synonyms,” 1879); Simhat ha-Regel (1886), sermons for 
the festivals and notes on the Targum of Proverbs, includes his 
autobiography (pp. 51-61); and Ruah Yisrael (1894), a transla- 
tion from Italian to Hebrew of a collection of studies by Mor- 
decai (Marco) *Mortara, rabbi in Mantua. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sefer Zikkaron le-Soferei Yisrael (1889), 6f. 
Zeitlin, Bibliotheca, 394f.; Kressel, Leksikon, 1 (1965), 163. 


[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


TEFILLIN (Heb. pra; usually translated “phylacteries”; sing. 
tefillah - see Men. 4:1; Mik. 10:3), two black leather boxes con- 
taining scriptural passages which are bound by black leather 
straps on the left hand and on the head and worn for the 
morning services on all days of the year except Sabbaths and 
scriptural holy days (see below). In four passages of the Bible 
(Ex. 13:1-10 and 11-16; Deut. 6:4—9 and 11:13-21) there occurs 
the almost identical passage requiring the Jew to put “these 
words” (of the Law) for “a sign upon thy hand and a frontlet 
between thine eyes.” (Only in the first does “zikkaron” - “me- 
morial” - occur instead of totafot - “frontlets.”) Both the pas- 
sages of Deuteronomy state explicitly, “and thou shalt bind 
them,’ while the two passages in Exodus merely say, “and 
they shall be” 

Of all the commentators on the Bible only the 12"»-cen- 
tury commentator Samuel b. Meir takes this command as a 
figurative one. In his commentary on Exodus 13:9 he says: 
“according to the essence of its literal meaning it means ‘it 
shall ever be as a memorial as though it were written upon 
thy hand; as in the verse: ‘Set me as a seal upon thy heart 
as a seal upon thine arm.” (Song 8:6; Abraham ibn Ezra 
suggests the same explanation but rejects it.) Apart from this, 
it was accepted that the verse had to be taken literally and 
that the words of the Scripture had to be bound on the hand 
and placed (on the forehead) between the eyes. The por- 
tions selected for the fulfillment of this commandment were 
the four above-mentioned passages which constitute the tefil- 
lin. 

The rabbis were aware of the fact that apart from these 
verses there is no explicit reference to this ceremony or the 
manner in which it was to be fulfilled in the Bible, and they 
regarded it as the classic example of a biblical law whose de- 
tails are wholly “of the Scribes” and immutable (Sanh. 88b); it 
is, indeed, a perfect example of an injunction whose method 
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of performance is the result of the Oral Law. The Samaritans 
did not wear them (Men. 42b). 

The tefillin are first mentioned in the Letter of *Aristeas 
(159), but only the tefillah of the hand: “and upon our hands 
too, He [God] expressly orders the symbols to be fastened.” 
Josephus (Ant. 4:213) mentions both, that of the head before 
the hand. The rabbis regarded them as having been instituted 
at the earliest times, and in a discussion as to whether the in- 
cident of Ezekiel in the Valley of Dead Bones was a vision or 
a fact, “Judah b. Bathyra stood up and said, ‘I am one of their 
descendants and these are the tefillin which my grandfather 
handed down to me from them” (Sanh. 92b). 

Tefillin are mentioned once in the New Testament un- 
der the peculiarly inappropriate name of “phylacteries” (Gr. 
vAaktiptov, “amulet”), and this name has been universally 
adopted as the English equivalent of the word. (For the mean- 
ing of the word, see later.) It is part of the diatribe against the 
Pharisees, “But all their works they do to be seen of men; 
they make broad their phylacteries” (Matt. 23:5). This charge 
of the demonstrative nature of the commandment is, in fact, 
confirmed by the rabbis, who interpret the verse “and all the 
peoples of the earth shall see that the name of the Lord is 
called upon thee” (Deut. 28:10) to refer to “the tefillin of the 
head” (Ber. 6a). 

The tefillin were worn by day, but not at night; it is even 
stated that “he who wears fefillin at night transgresses a positive 
commandment” (TJ, Ber. 2:3, 4c), but it is doubtful whether 
they were generally worn all day. Both of Rabban Johanan b. 
Zakkai (Suk. 28a) and his disciple Eliezer b. Hyrcanus (TJ, Ber. 
2:3, 4c) in Erez Israel, as well as of Ada b. Ahavah in Babylon 
(Ta’an. 20b), it is stated that they “never walked four cubits 
without wearing phylacteries,” suggesting that this was an act 
of special piety. They were worn only by men, but according to 
a baraita, “Michal the daughter of the Cushite [i-e., Saul, cf. MK 
16b] wore tefillin and the sages did not protest” (Er. 96a). 

There is evidence of a certain laxity in the fulfillment of 
this commandment during the talmudic period. It is stated 
that because the Jews did not risk martyrdom for them dur- 
ing the Hadrianic persecution “the precept is still weak with 
them” (Shab. 130a). It is, however, certain that the injunction 
was largely disregarded both in France and in Spain in the 12" 
and 13" centuries. This is specifically stated (Tos. Shab. 49a), 
and Jacob Tam actually quotes the talmudic passage in extenu- 
ation of this laxity (ibid.), contending that the statement that 
“a head which does not wear tefillin is of a willful sinner of 
Israel” (RH 17a) refers only to one who refuses to wear them 
out of defiance or contempt. Little more than half a century 
later Moses of Coucy states: “In the year 1236 I was in Spain 
to reprove them...and there was a wholesale repentance and 
thousands and tens of thousands accepted the duty of don- 
ning tefillin... and so it was in other lands, and afterward my 
admonitions were accepted in all these places” (Sefer Mitzvot 
Gadol, Positive Commandment 3). 

Nevertheless, it would be erroneous to regard the differ- 
ence of opinion between Rashi and his grandson Tam as to the 
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correct order of the paragraphs in the tefillah of the head as 
proof that it was a re-innovation at the time, as the discovery 
of the fefillin in the Dead Sea area shows (see later). 


Order of Passages 

As stated, both the tefillin of the hand and of the head con- 
tain the four paragraphs. Whereas in the tefillah of the hand 
they are written on one piece of parchment and in the order 
of their occurrence in the Bible, the tefillah of the head is in- 
stead divided into four compartments, and the four para- 
graphs - each written on a separate piece of parchment and 
tied - are inserted in them. Only according to Rashi are they 
inserted in the order of their occurrence; according to R. Tam, 
the passage from Deuteronomy 11:13-21 precedes that of Deu- 
teronomy 6:4-9. 

This is practically the only difference of opinion found 
with regard to the tefillin. Rashi’s order has been universally 
accepted, although a small but diminishing number of indi- 
viduals of especial piety, in view of possible doubt, substitute 
“R. Tam’s tefillin” for those “of Rashi” for the concluding part 
of the service. Apart from that there is a remarkable unifor- 
mity of custom and procedure which applies to all rites and 
communities, and, with a few differences which will be noted, 
the details which follow are universal. 

Both the tefillin are cubical boxes (“square”) of leather 
painted black (Men. 35a). The parchment must be made from 
the skins of ritually clean animals (ibid., 42b, Sanh. 48b), pref- 
erably of a calf (OH 32:44), and the scriptural passages writ- 
ten on them in square (“Assyrian”) script, like that of the Sefer 
Torah. The aperture into which the parchment is inserted is 
closed with a square piece of thick leather (titora) and stitched 
with 12 stitches of gut made from clean animals (Shab. 8b). 
Protruding from the back of the tefillin case is a hollow exten- 
sion (ma’barta) through which the straps are passed. These 
straps must also be made from the hide of clean animals and 
be black on the outside. 

The arrangement of the straps is conditioned by the pur- 
pose to which they are put. That of the hand tefillah is in the 
form of a noose to enable it to be tightened on the arm; that of 
the head has a circlet, tied with a knot, its size adjusted to the 
circumference of the head, the two ends hanging loosely. 

Under the influence of the Kabbalah the word °1w (Shad- 
dai; Almighty) is represented on both tefillin. In the case of the 
tefillin of the head it is represented by the letter w inscribed 
on the box on both sides, that on the right having the normal 
letter with three strokes, that on the left with four. The knot 
is made in the shape of a 7 while the ° is represented by the 
end of the strap. In the case of the hand tefillah the strap is 
wrapped on the hand in the shape of the Y and the 1 and the 
knot at the end is in the shape of the ’. 

The order of donning the fefillin is meticulously laid 
down. They are put on after the tallit. That of the hand is put 
on first, placed on the upper arm (“opposite the heart”), and 
the noose is tightened when the blessing to lay the tefillin is 
recited. The plain spelling of the word “thy hand” (737°) in Ex- 
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odus 13:16 was interpreted to mean “the weak hand” (793 7°), 
and a left-handed person therefore places it on his right hand, 
though it is not “opposite the heart”; the strap is wound seven 
times round the arm between the elbow and the wrist. The 
Ashkenazim wind it anti-clockwise, in an inward manner, 
the Sephardim (followed by the Hasidim) clockwise. The 
head tefillah is then put on, care being taken that it lies above 
the middle of the forehead and all on the hair of the head, the 
knot resting on the nape of the neck, the two loose ends being 
made to hang down in front. The blessing “on the command- 
ment of the tefillin” is recited at the time. Since, however, ac- 
cording to one opinion, the second blessing is superfluous, it 
was instituted that after reciting it, it be, so to speak “neutral- 
ized” by adding the words “blessed be the name of His glori- 
ous kingdom for ever.” The remaining part of the strap of the 
hand tefillah is then wrapped in a prescribed manner on the 
hand and the middle finger of the hand to form the above- 
mentioned W and 7, while Hosea 2:21-2 is recited. Palestinian 
scholars in the talmudic period were accustomed to recite a 
benediction (Lishmor hukkav - to observe His command- 
ments) when they took off the tefillin (Ber. 44b). However, 
tosafot (ibid.) point out that they used to wear tefillin all day 
and recite the benediction at night. 

Tefillin are worn on all weekdays, but not on Sabbaths and 
festivals. The reason given in the Talmud (Men. 36b) is that 
they are called “a sign,” but the Sabbath itself is so called (Ex. 
31:17), and the same rule was applied to festivals. In the Dias- 
pora, Hasidim do not don tefillin during the intermediate days 
of the festivals while Mitnaggedim do; in Israel, it is the univer- 
sal custom not to wear them on the intermediate days. 

The duty of laying tefillin begins when a boy reaches his 
religious majority, i.e., at the age of 13 years and a day, but he 
usually begins to do so a few weeks earlier for practice. Among 
Oriental communities a special ceremony is held to celebrate 
it. Since the tefillin are a “peer” (a “diadem of glory”; see later) 
they are not worn on the morning of Tishah be-Ay, their don- 
ning being postponed to the Minhah service (in some German 
congregations this applies to other fast days also), nor by a be- 
reaved person before the burial; various other categories are 
temporarily exempt, either because of inability to concentrate 
(e.g., a bridegroom on his wedding day) or because the body 
is unclean (Shab. 49a). Similarly, they must not be worn in a 
cemetery, in an unclean place (Ber. 18a), or while asleep. 

The Talmud stresses the supreme importance of the tefil- 
lin. Even God dons them (Ber. 6a), hearing the verse, “who 
is like thy people Israel, one people on earth (1 Chron. 17:21)” 
(Ber. 62). A person who does not put them on is a willful trans- 
gressor. God surrounded Israel with seven precepts, including 
“tefillin on their heads, tefillin on their arms,’ and “whosoever 
has the tefillin on his head, the tefillin on his arm, zizit on his 
garment and the mezuzah on his doorpost is fortified against 
sinning” (Men. 43b). Their sanctity was stressed by regarding 
them as “rendering the hands unclean” as is the case with the 
Sefer Torah (Yad. 3:3), and if they are accidentally dropped, the 
person responsible is obliged to fast for that day. 
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The wearing of tefillin induces a serious frame of mind, 
preventing levity (Ber. 30b). According to Bet Hillel the tefil- 
lin had to be examined every year, but Bet Shammai disagreed 
(Mekh., Pisha, 17, p. 157, vol. 2; cf. TJ, Er. 10:26a, where other 
rabbis are mentioned). The law was later established to exam- 
ine them once (or twice) every seven years (Tos. Men. 43a). 

The kabbalists instituted a meditation before putting on 
the tefillin which is a perfect example of the spiritualization of 
a ceremonial precept. It includes the statement, “He hath com- 
manded us to lay the tefillin upon the hand as a memorial of 
His outstretched arm; opposite the heart to indicate the duty 
of subjecting the longings and designs of our heart to His ser- 
vice; and upon the head, over against the brain, thereby teach- 
ing that the mind, whose seat is in the brain, together with all 
senses and faculties, is to be subjected to His service.” 

The word tefillah is identical with the word for prayer, but 
it may be a homonym, and some have interpreted it as derived 
not from the root of this word 95 (“to intercede”) but from 
77D (to “separate”, “distinguish”) indicating that thereby the 
Jew is distinguished from the non-Jew. One mishnah (Mik. 
10:2) mentions the tefillah together with an amulet but does 
not suggest any connection between them. Some scholars 
have suggested that the phylacteries derive from some form 
of amulet or charm (see Trachtenberg, Jewish Magic and Su- 
perstitions (19617), 145-6), but others feel that there is no evi- 
dence that it was regarded as an amulet, as the word “phylac- 
teries” suggests. 

The main exposition in the Talmud on the laws of tefil- 
lin is found in Men. 34a-37), in a discussion of the statement 
of the Mishnah 3:7 that if one of the four paragraphs is miss- 
ing the fefillin are invalidated. All references, except where 
otherwise stated, are from this passage. The small tractate 
called Tefillin is a late composition which merely assembles 
the material scattered in the Talmud and belongs to the ge- 
onic period. 


The Tefillin of the Dead Sea 
Before 1968 a number of fragments of tefillin found in the 
various caves of the Dead Sea were published (for a list see 
bibl., Yadin, 7, n. 1). All apparently belonged to the tefillin of 
the hand and were found without their original containers 
or capsules. (Previous fragments, however, include tefillin of 
the head, and some empty capsules of head tefillin have been 
found.) They did, however, reveal one important point, namely 
that the difference of opinion between Rashi and his grand- 
son Jacob Tam as to the order of the scriptural passages did 
not originate with them, but they transmit different traditions 
which go back to the first century at least, both systems be- 
ing found among those fragments, and both were therefore 
in use concurrently. In point of fact the Piskei Tosafot to Men. 
34b has the statement that “In Nehardea and in Jerusalem they 
found two sets of tefillin, one according to the order of Rashi 
and the other according to that of Tam” 

In 1968, however, Yigael Yadin acquired the only known 
capsule of the head tefillin of this period, found together with 
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the portions of the text. It was almost certainly found in one 
of the Qumran caves, probably Cave 4, and its importance lies 
in the fact that exhaustive scientific tests proved that of the 
four passages, all tied, three were in the original positions in 
the capsules in which they were found, and they thus afford 
undeniable evidence of both the manner in which the slips 
had been folded and tied, and the materials used for the tying. 
Of additional importance is the fact that they include the text 
of the Decalogue. This last discovery confirms an assumption 
which was made on the basis of certain passages in the Tal- 
mud. According to the Mishnah (Tam. 5:1), in the Temple the 
priests used to recite the Decalogue together with the three 
paragraphs of the *Shema, but the addition of the Decalogue 
to the Shema, which “according to the law should be part of 
the daily service,” was discontinued “because of the errors 
of the sectarians that they should not say ‘these alone were 
given to Moses in Sinai’” (TJ, Ber. 1:8, 3c; cf. also TB, ibid., 12a). 
The *Nash Papyrus of the second century (JQR, 15 (1902-03), 
392-408) contains the Decalogue with the first paragraph of 
the Shema. The Sifrei to Deuteronomy 4:6, which deals with 
the tefillin, used two exegetical interpretations to justify the 
exclusion of the Decalogue from the fefillin, and it was plau- 
sibly assumed that originally, or in some quarters, the tefillin 
actually included the Decalogue, but it was excluded for the 
same reason as from the daily service, the exegetical justifi- 
cations for the exclusion being merely a rationalization. The 
order of the passages in those tefillin, apart from their addi- 
tions, follow the order given by Rashi, with one exception, that 
the order given by him for the second and third paragraphs 
is transposed, a change which is expressly permitted in the 
Talmud (Men. 34bf.). 

S. Goren (see bibl.) has examined the tefillin of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls from the point of view of the halakhah, and has 
established that whereas the tefillin of Murabba‘at accord with 
the halakhah, those of Qumran 1 and 4 are sectarian in na- 
ture. 

It therefore seems probable that during the first century 
there were considerable variations and differences of custom 
as to the order, and additions to, the four basic paragraphs of 
the tefillin, but by the beginning of the second century, uni- 
formity was established as to the text, while two traditions 
remained and persisted as to the order in which these para- 
graphs were to be written. 

The form of the tefillin and the materials used, both the 
parchment and the tendons used for tying the passages, not 
only confirm the regulations given in the Talmud but in many 
cases throw new light on obscure passages. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.L. Rodkinssohn, Tefillah le-Moshe... To- 
ledot ha-Tefillin ve-Koroteihen (1883); A.D. Bloch, Keter Tefillin (1914); 
M. Higger (ed. and tr.), Seven Minor Treatises (1930), 24-30; Eisen- 
stein, Dinim, 443-6; Kunteres Ziyyurim le-Limmud... Dinei Hanahat 
Tefillin (1957); A. Cowen, Tefillin (Eng., 1960); Israel, Ministry of Reli- 
gions, Leket Dinim bi-Khetivat SaTaM (1960); A.M. Breitstein, Seder 
Parashiyyot ve-Ozar Inyenei Tefillin de-Rabbenu Tam (1966); A. Kon, 
Siah Tefillah (19667), 209-65; Zeirei Aguddat Habad, Israel, Tefillin 
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(1968); S. Rozman, Zikhron Kedoshim Carpentras-Marmaresh (Yid., 
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OF THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS: Y. Yadin, Tefillin from Qumran (Heb. 
and Eng., 1969), includes a list of all the tefillin of the Dead Sea hith- 
erto published; idem, in: Hadshot Muzeon Yisrael, 4 (1969), 36-45: 
S. Goren, in: Mahanayim, 62 (1961), 5-14. 


[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 


TEHERAN, capital of *Iran. Situated near the ancient bibli- 
cal site of Rages (mentioned in the Book of Tobit), Teheran 
did not rise to prominence until the Kajar dynasty estab- 
lished its capital there about 1788. It soon attracted Jews from 
many provincial villages and towns, and according to the 
Jewish traveler *David d’Beth Hillel the Jewish population in 
Teheran amounted to about 100 families in 1828. Travelers, 
shelihim, missionaries, and other European visitors (includ- 
ing J. *Wolff, *Benjamin 11, E. *Neumark, and G.K. Curzon) 
who came throughout the course of the 19" century, all indi- 
cate the growth of the Jewish community in Teheran. At first 
the Jews lived in a very poor, unsanitary quarter (mahallah), 
where they established synagogues and other religious and so- 
cial institutions. The development of their economic life was 
greatly hampered by the concept of the ritual uncleanliness 
of non-believers (Jews and Christians alike) held by Shi‘ite 
Islam, the religious basis of the dynasty. The Jews engaged in 
handicrafts and small businesses, and were itinerant peddlers 
dealing in carpets, textiles, antiquities, and luxury articles; 
very few of them were able to reach positions of economic 
importance. Some native Jewish physicians in Teheran in the 
time of Shah Nasr-ed-Din achieved a measure of prominence 
even before the shah appointed the Austrian Jew J.E. *Polak 
as professor at the Teheran Medical College, and his personal 
medical adviser (1851-56). 

The political and legal status of the Jews improved in the 
second half of the 19'" century thanks to the intervention of 
European Jewry under the leadership of Sir Moses *Monte- 
fiore and A. *Crémieux, who during the shah’s visits to Eu- 
rope in 1873 and 1889 presented petitions and demands for 
the amelioration of the life of their coreligionists. This inter- 
vention led to the establishment of Jewish schools by the *Al- 
liance Israélite Universelle; the first Alliance school in Tehe- 
ran was opened in 1898 with J. Cazés as director. As a result 
of the constitutional reforms under Shah Muzaffar-ed-Din in 
the early decades of the 20" century, the Jews were granted 
citizenship in 1906, though they were not permitted to elect 
their own representative to the Persian parliament until a few 
years later. Under the Pahlevi dynasty (1925-1979), the posi- 
tion of the Jews throughout Iran improved considerably. In 
Teheran they were assisted not only by the Alliance, but also 
by *ort, *Ozar ha-Torah, and above all by the American 
Jewish *Joint Distribution Committee, which in 1947 laid the 
foundation for all social, medical, and educational activities 
of the Jews of Teheran and Iran as a whole. A Zionist orga- 
nization was established in Teheran a year after the Balfour 
Declaration (1917). A cultural and spiritual revival also led to 
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a considerable aliyah to Erez Israel in the early decades of the 
20 century. Among Teheran’s prominent leaders were Solo- 
mon Kohen Zedek, author of the first Hebrew grammar for 
Persian Jews (1918); Mullah Elijah Hayyim Moreh, author of 
three *Judeo-Persian books on Jewish tradition and history 
(1924-27); Shmuel Hayyim, editor of a Jewish newspaper in 
the Persian language and an ardent Zionist; Aziz Naim, author 
of the first history of the Zionist movement in Persian; Kerma- 
nyan, translator into Persian of A. Bein’s biography of Theodor 
Herzl; and Soliman Hayyim, a great Jewish-Iranian lexicog- 
rapher and author of several Persian dictionaries. One of the 
earliest immigrants to Erez Israel was Mullah Hayyim Elijah 
Mizrahi, whose son, Hanina Mizrahi, wrote several books on 
Persian Jews in Erez Israel and other monographs. 


[Walter Joseph Fischel] 


Contemporary Period 

The Jewish population of Teheran in 1948 consisted of approxi- 
mately 35,000 persons and constituted 37% of the total Jewish 
population of Iran. Although there was considerable emigra- 
tion to Israel, the number remained stable, as Jews from the 
provinces migrated to the capital. Much poverty continued 
to exist in the Jewish quarter (mahallah), although with the 
economic development of the country generally improved, 
the economic situation of Jews there improved. Teheran had 
a network of schools run by the Alliance Israélite Univer- 
selle; 15 elementary and two high schools, as well as schools 
run by Ozar ha-Torah and ort. In 1961, 7,100 pupils attended 
the Alliance Israélite Universelle and Ozar ha-Torah schools. 
Hundreds of Jews (700-800 in 1949) studied also in Protes- 
tant mission schools, and approximately another 2,000 in 
government schools. In 1961 the number of Jewish students 
at Teheran University was estimated at 300; however, in 1957 
it was estimated that about 3,000 Jewish children in Teheran 
were receiving no education, although this number probably 
dropped in the 1960s. The community ran the Kanun Kheir 
Khah Hospital for the needy (founded in 1958), and a Jewish 
soup kitchen financed by the American Jewish Joint Distri- 
bution Committee. The headquarters both of the youth orga- 
nization, Kanun Javanan, which extended aid and sponsored 
lectures to poor children, and of the Jewish women’s organi- 
zation were located in Teheran. Community affairs were run 
by a council, elected by prominent members of the commu- 
nity, which was headed by Enayatollah Montakhab in 1951 
and by Arieh Murad in 1959. The head of the rabbinical court 
in 1959 was Rabbi Jedidiah Shofet. His judge's salary was paid 
by the government, and his judgments put into effect by gov- 
ernment law courts. 

Under the Pahlevi dynasty, the Jews in Teheran enjoyed 
complete freedom and equality, and many rose to positions 
of influence in the social and economic spheres. In 1957 the 
first Iranian-Jewish Congress was organized in Teheran and 
branches of the World Jewish Congress were established. In 
1970, 40,000 Jews (55% of the total Jewish population of Iran) 
lived in Teheran, and the community was composed of Jews 
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from various Iranian provinces including *Meshed, and from 
*Bukhara, *Baghdad, and other Oriental communities, as well 
as of Ashkenazim from Russia, Poland, and Germany. In the 
early 21% century a large proportion of Iran’s estimated 11,000 
or so Jews lived in Teheran. 
[Hayyim J. Cohen / Walter Joseph Fischel] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Abeshus, in: MJv, 20 (1906), 121-54; WJ. 
Fischel, in: JsOs, 12 (1950), 119-60; H. Mizrahi, Yehudei Paras (1959), 
passim; J.B. Schechtman, On Wings of Eagles (1961); I. Ben-Zvi, 
Mehkarim u-Mekorot (1966), index; E. Spicehandler, Yahadut Iran, 
Kiyyumah u-Veayoteha (1970; incl. bibl.). ADD BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. 
Netzer, “Ha-Kehillah ha-Yehudit be-Tehran mi-Reishitah ad ha-Ma- 
hapekhah ha-Hukatit 1906; in: Shevet va-Am (1980), 248-82; idem, 
“Jews of Teheran,’ in: Padyavand: Judeo-Iranian and Jewish Studies 
(in Persian), 3 (1999), 145-204. 


TEHINNAH (Heb. 739n), a piyyut form which originated 
in the tahanun prayer for the fasts of Monday and Thursday. 
The term was also transferred to piyyutim for the selihot days, 
and indeed both the construction and subject of the tehinnah 
are similar to selihot. The tehinnah is usually said quietly, its 
subject being the relationship between God and the people of 
Israel. It is sometimes constructed in rhymed verses, some- 
times in rhymed rhetoric, or even unrhymed, in the style of a 
bakkashah. In addition to Hebrew tehinnot, there were early 
modern Yiddish *tkhines for women published in small bro- 
chures from the beginning of the 17 century in Bohemia 
(Prague), Switzerland (Basle), Germany (Sulzbach, Fuerth, 
Roedelheim), and many towns of Russia and Poland. Occa- 
sionally tehinnot were added as appendixes to editions of the 
prayer book. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Elbogen, Gottesdienst, 229; Schirmann, Se- 
farad, 718. 


[Abraham Meir Habermann / Chava Weissler (2"4 ed.)] 


TEHOMI (Zilberg), AVRAHAM (1903-1990), Zionist un- 
derground fighter. Tehomi was born in Odessa, Ukraine, 
and in 1919 joined *He-Halutz, and participated in the de- 
fense of the Jewish population in Odessa during its civil war. 
In 1922 he escaped from Russia, and arrived in Palestine the 
following year where he worked as a laborer and joined the 
*Haganah. From 1929 to 1931, he was Haganah commander 
for the Jerusalem district. In 1931 he formed the Irgun Zeva’i 
Leummi (1ZL), and was its commander-in-chief until 1937. 
During this period he was also active in smuggling into Pal- 
estine huge quantities of arms from Finland and Poland. In 
1937 he rejoined the Haganah, and was appointed to the High 
Command, in charge of training. In 1939 he was involved in 
bringing into Palestine Jewish “illegal” immigrants, and dur- 
ing World War 11, he organized a Jewish Intelligence group 
working for the Allies. After World War 11, he was active in the 
Hebrew Committee for National Liberation headed by Hillel 
Kook (Peter Bergson) in the U.S. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tidhar, 5 (1952), 2127-28; A. Tehomi, The 
Dream and the Awakening (1977); Dinur, Haganah, 1-3 (1954-72), 
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index; D. Niv, Maarkhot ha-Irgun ha-Zeva’i ha-Le’'ummi, 2 (1965), 


index. 
[Joseph Nedava] 


TEICHOLZ, BRUCE B. (1914-1993), U.S. communal worker. 
Teicholz was born in Rzeszow, Poland, and from 1936 to 1939 
was director of Polski-Lloyd, ac. After the Nazi invasion of 
Poland he joined the Polish underground, fighting in a par- 
tisan group called Skole-Lawdezne. He reached Budapest in 
1942, where he worked with the Polish Rescue Committee, and 
subsequently became president of the Committee for Jewish 
Inmates of the Concentration Camps, Austria (1945-51) and 
president of the Zionist Organization of Austria (1948-50). He 
immigrated to the US. in 1952 and devoted himself to commu- 
nal work, particularly in ort, of which he had been president 
in Vienna from 1945 to 1948. In 1970 he became president of 
the National ort League and vice president of the American 
ORT Federation. 

In 1988 a Holocaust memorial was dedicated at the Do- 
hany Utca Synagogue in Budapest, where Teicholz received an 
award for his work on behalf of Hungarian Jewry. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Szende, Der letzte Jude aus Polen (1945), 
185-6; Y. Bauer, Flight and Rescue (1967), 158-62, 189, 301; E. Dekel, 
Bricha (1971), 131-4. 


TEIF, MOSHE (1904-1966), Soviet Yiddish poet. Born in 
Minsk, he contributed to Soviet Yiddish journals from 1924. 
His most prolific period was in the years immediately pre- 
ceding the first purge of the Minsk writers (1937), when he 
published poems and short stories for children, his collec- 
tion of lyrics Lider un Poemes (“Songs and Poems,” 1933) for 
adults, and translations of Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell (1935) and 
Scott’s Ivanhoe (1937). His Milkhome-Lider (“War Poems, 
1947) mirrored his experiences at the front in World War 11. 
He was imprisoned from 1937 to 1941 and from 1948 to 1953 
but survived. After the death of Stalin, his poems appeared in 
Russian translation, in 1958, and again in Yiddish in 1965. He 
participated in *Sovetish Heymland from its inauguration in 
1961. His translation of the Song of Songs and his autobiog- 
raphy appeared posthumously in 1967. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 4 (1961), 79ff.; Sovetish Heymland 


(Dec. 1967), 128-36. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Korni (Moscow and 


Kiev), no. 22 (2004), 5-128. 
[Sol Liptzin] 


TEITEL, JACOB (1851-1939), jurist and communal worker. 
Teitel, the son of a wealthy family of maskilim, was born in 
Cherny Ostrov, Podolia. He graduated in law at the university 
of Moscow in 1875 and was appointed examining magistrate in 
the region of *Kuibyshev (Samara) and, in 1904, judge of the 
district tribunal of *Saratov, and was one of the first Jews in 
Russia to be employed in the judicial service during the czarist 
regime. He was often urged to convert. He was compelled to 
resign (1912), but continued to participate in the public life of 
the Volga region and maintained contact with the Russian in- 
telligentsia, authors and artists, many of whom praised him in 
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their works and memoirs (including M. *Gorki). He devoted 
himself to communal and philanthropic work, especially in 
assisting Jews oppressed by the authorities, and was among 
the founders of a large relief enterprise which supported the 
Jewish youth who felt compelled to leave to be able to pursue 
their studies at higher institutions in Western Europe. Tei- 
tel left the Soviet Union in 1921. He became president of the 
Union of Russian Jews in Germany, and collaborated with 
the relief organization for Russian-Jewish refugees. When the 
Nazis came to power, Teitel transferred his activities to France, 
where his memoirs, /z moyey zhizniza sorok let, were published 
in 1925. A festschrift, edited by N.L. Aronson and others, was 
published for his 80‘ birthday in 1931. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.A. Goldenweiser, Ya. L. Teitel, 1850-1939 
(1944 = Yevreyskiy Mir, vol. 2, 1944); O.O. Gruzenberg, Ocherki i re- 


chi (1944), 164-8. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


TEITELBAUM, family of rabbis and dynasty of zaddikim 
in Hungary and Galicia. Its founder, MOSES BEN ZEVI OF 
UJHELY (*Satoraljaujhely in Hungary; 1759-1841), was born 
in *Przemysl, Galicia. A pupil of *Jacob Isaac ha-Hozeh (the 
Seer) of Lublin, he first served as rabbi at Sieniawa (Galicia) 
and from 1808 at Ujhely. Moses was among the first to spread 
Hasidism in the northern and central districts of Hungary. He 
won renown as a learned man and a wonder-working zaddik 
among all sectors of the Jewish community, both Hasidim and 
others. He wrote Yisrmah Moshe (Lemberg, 1848-61), consid- 
ered one of the classic homiletic works of Hasidism, and re- 
sponsa, Heshiv Moshe (Lemberg, 1866). 

His only son, ELEAZAR NISAN OF DROGOBYCH (1788- 
1855), served as rabbi at *Sighet (Marmaros-Sziget), Hungary, 
and for 15 years at *Drogobych. He wrote no works himself, but 
his teachings are recorded in works written by his father and 
one of his sons. Of these SAMUEL was rabbi at Gorlice, and 
Nahum Zevi succeeded his father as rabbi at Drogobych; the 
best known, Jekuthiel Judah of Sighet (1) (1808-1883), became 
one of the greatest admorim in Hungary. Born in Drogobych, 
he studied with his grandfather, Moses, and served first as 
rabbi at Stropkov. After his grandfather's death in 1841 he was 
rabbi in Ujhely, but was forced to leave under pressure by the 
*Mitnaggedim. He then officiated in Gorlice and Drogobych. 
However, he became known chiefly as rabbi at Sighet, where 
he moved in 1858; he subsequently gathered around him 
many Hasidim, and also founded a yeshivah. Jekuthiel Judah 
wrote many works, among them Yitav Lev, on the Torah (in 
five parts, 1875); Yitav Panim, on the festivals (in two parts, 
1881-83); responsa Avnei Zedek (in two parts, 1885-86); and 
Rav Tov on the Torah (1889). 

His sons were ABRAHAM AARON (d. 1910), rabbi at Kol- 
buszowa; MOSES JOSEPH (d. 1897), rabbi at Ujhely; ELIJAH 
BEZALEL (d. 1918), rabbi at Havasmez6 and Tecs6 (Tyachevo); 
the best known was HANANIAH YOM TOV LIPA OF SIGHET 
(b. in the 1830s-1904) born in Stropkow. At first he served as 
rabbi at Tecsé, but after his father’s death in 1883 left for Sighet, 
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word Azazel is also interpreted as meaning strong and hard 
as though it were written 9X tIy, namely, hardest of the moun- 
tains (Yoma 63b; cf. Sifra Aharei Mot 2:8; Targum Jonathan to 
Lev. 16:10). It does appear, however, that this is an attempt to 
reconcile the meaning of the word Azazel with the actual usage 
in the time of the Second Temple, namely to bring the goat to 
a cliff and to push it over. The interpretation does not quite fit 
the written form of the word ¥ixty. The second opinion, which 
sees Azazel as a supernatural power, also treats the word as 
though it were written ?XIIY. This opinion is based on Leviti- 
cus (16:8): “One lot for the Lord and the other lot for Azazel,” 
i.e., just as the first goat is set aside for the Lord so the second 
is set aside for Azazel, Azazel being a parallel to the Lord (cf. 
PdRE ch. 46, p. 111a). God gets a burnt offering while Azazel 
gets a sin offering. This view is reinforced by the widespread 
belief that the wilderness was the habitat of demons (see Lev. 
13:21; 34:14; esp. Lev. 17:7). The demonic identification would 
indicate that the original purpose of the ritual was to get rid 
of the evil by banishing it to its original source. 

Ibn Ezra and Nahmanides both interpret Azazel as the 
name of the goat and this view is also found in the Talmud: 
“The school of Rabbi Ishmael explained it is called Azazel 
because it atones for the acts of the fallen ‘angels *Uzza and 
Azael” (Yoma 67), cf. Targ. Jon., Gen. 6:1; Deut. R. 11:10). In 
the various Greek translations of the Bible and the Vulgate 
the word Azazel is interpreted in a different form - as being 
made up of the word ty (“goat”) and the Aramaic root 718 (“to 
go’) thus making “the goat which goes.” The Septuagint has 
xipapov... én’ adtov O KAfjpos tod dmomouTaiov (Lev. 16:10, 
cf. 8, ie., the goat on which went the lot of dismissal); also, 
verse 26, i.e., the goat which goes free. Symmachus has tpayws 
amepxdpevoc and the Vulgate caper emissarius. 

David Kimhi in his Book of Roots explains the word as 
being the name of the mountain to which the goat was taken 
and the mount was so called because the goat was taken there. 
Latterly N.H. Tur *Sinai has explained the word as meaning 
a wild goat. 

In the retelling of the story of the sons of God and daugh- 
ters of men (Gen. 6:1-4) in the First Book of Enoch, Azazel 
(or Azael) is one of the leaders of the angels who desired the 
daughters of men (6:4), and it was he who taught human be- 
ings how to manufacture weapons and ornaments (8:1-2). 
The identification of this Azazel with the biblical Azazel is 
clear from the continuation of the story, as the angel Raphael 
is commanded to “bind the hands and feet of Azazel and cast 
him into the darkness. Make an opening to the wilderness 
which is in Dudael and cast him there. Put upon him hard 
sharp rocks” (10:4-5). Dudael is the Bet Hadudo (or Bet Ha- 
rudo) which is mentioned in the Mishnah (Yoma 6:8) and the 
association is certainly with the cliff from which the goat was 
cast. The remnant of a pesher (commentary) on Azazel and 
the angels found in Cave 4 at Qumran resembles the account 
in the Book of Enoch. Although the remnant is deficient, it is 
possible to learn from it that the pesher is dealing with Aza- 
zel and the angels who lusted after the daughters of men so 
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that they might bear them strong men, and that Azazel taught 
human beings how to deal wickedly. Azael is also identified 
with Azazel in several late Midrashim (cf. Yalkut Shimoni, 
Gen. 44; Jellinek, Beit ha-Midrash, vol. 4, p. 127). Azazel also 
appears in the Apocalypse of *Abraham where he takes the 
form of a fallen angel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.E. Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of 
Greek Religion (1922°), 95-109; J. Pederson, Israel, Its Life and Culture, 
3-4 (1940), 454, 712; L. Rost, in: zDPV, 66 (1943), 213-4; W. Gipsen, 
in: Orientalia Neerlandica (1948), 156-61 (Eng.); E. Kutsch, in: Ree’, 
6 (1962), 506-7; Oxford Classical Dictionary, s.v. Pharmakos, Sacri- 
fice and Thargelia; C. Lattey, in: vT, 1 (1951), 272; S. Hooke, ibid., 2 
(1952), 8-10; O.R. Gurney, The Hittites (1952), 162; Pritchard, Texts, 
347; WE Albright, in: VT Supplement, 4 (1956), 245-6; G.R. Driver, 
in: JSS, 1 (1956), 97-98; C.L. Finberg, in: Bibliotheca Sacra, 115 (1958), 
320-3; de Vaux, Anc Isr, 508-9; W. Eichrodt, Theology of the Old Tes- 
tament, 2 (1967), 224-6; M.H. Segal, in JQR, 53 (1962/63), 248-51; H. 
Wohlstein, in: zDMG, 113 (1963), 487-9; J.G. Frazer, in: T.H. Gaster 
(ed.), The New Golden Bough (1964), xviii, xxiii, 609-23, 638-40; 
H.M. Kuemmel, in: zAw, 80 (1968), 290-318; J.M. Allegro, Qumran 
Cave 4 (1968), 78. 


[Shmuel Ahituv] 


AZEFF, YEVNO FISHELEVICH (1869-1918), agent of the 
czarist secret police and simultaneously a leader of the Russian 
social revolutionary movement. Azeff was born in Lyskovo, 
Russia, into a poor family and studied in Rostov-on-Don un- 
til the age of 21. He wandered from one unremunerative job 
to another. In 1892, faced with arrest for alleged revolution- 
ary activities, he fled to Germany. Azeff enrolled as a student 
at the Polytechnic in Karlsruhe, where he became a member 
of a socialist group. Reduced to poverty, he wrote a letter to 
the Russian secret police offering his services, and thus began 
his double life as a secret informer and an ardent advocate of 
the revolutionary struggle among Russian students abroad. 
In 1899, on receiving his diploma in electrical engineering 
at Darmstadt University, Azeff returned to Russia. During 
the 15 years that he was in the pay of the czarist secret police 
(1893-1908) he betrayed many revolutionaries. At the same 
time he acquired a reputation as a courageous leader of the 
Social Revolutionary Party and its “fighting organization.” He 
planned a number of assassinations, including that of the Rus- 
sian minister of the interior, von Plehve, in 1904. Though Azeff 
usually tended to ignore his Jewish background, he blamed 
von Plehve for the notorious Kishinev pogrom. In 1902 rumors 
of his double dealing began to circulate, but it was not until 
1908 that his activities were revealed before a party court. This 
was the result of long investigations by V.L. Burtsev, a social- 
ist historian of the revolutionary movement, who managed 
to obtain the testimony of Lopukhin, former director of the 
Russian secret police. Azeff fled abroad, and went into hiding. 
He was sentenced to death in absentia. In World War 1 he was 
incarcerated in a German prison as a dangerous revolution- 
ary, and died there in April 1918. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Seth, Russian Terrorists (1966), index; B. 
Nikolaevsky, Aseff: the Russian Judas (1934). 
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where he became involved in the dispute which broke out in 
the community over the question of joining the national or- 
ganization of Orthodox congregations of Hungary which 
had its headquarters in Budapest. Like his father he became 
known as a learned man and zaddik, and many sought him 
out. He wrote Kedushat Yom Tov, on the Torah and festivals 
(in two parts, 1895). His son, HAYYIM ZEVI OF SIGHET (Db. in 
the 1870s-1926), born in Sighet, was also a rabbi and zaddik. 
He wrote Azei Hayyim on the Torah and the festivals (in three 
parts, 1927-34); responsa Azei Hayyim (in two parts, 1939); and 
Azei Hayyim, on tractate Gittin (1939). His son, JEKUTHIEL 
JUDAH OF SIGHET (2), the last rabbi to serve in Sighet, per- 
ished in the Holocaust at *Auschwitz in 1944. 

JOEL(ISH) TEITELBAUM OF SATMAR (1888-1979), son of 
Hananiah Yom Tov Lipa Teitelbaum, served in communities 
in the Carpathians and northern Transylvania, and from 1928 
at Satmar (*Satu Mare). He became involved there in fierce 
controversies with both Zionist circles and Hasidim attached 
to other zaddikim, who violently opposed him. During the 
Holocaust, in 1944, he was saved in the rescue train arranged 
through R.R. *Kasztner and from *Bergen-Belsen reached 
Erez Israel. In 1947 he settled in the Williamsburg quarter of 
Brooklyn, New York, which was the center of a hasidic con- 
gregation that continued the way of life of a hasidic town in 
Hungary. In 1953 Teitelbaum became rabbi of the ultra-Or- 
thodox *Neturei Karta community in Jerusalem, although he 
remained in New York and only visited Israel every few years. 
Later his ties with the community weakened and it ceased to 
regard him as rabbi. 

Teitelbaum continued to be one of the most vigorous 
opponents of Zionism and the State of Israel, and engaged in 
intensive activity against the latter both in Israel and abroad, 
in his writings and sermons, and by demonstrations. While 
his opposition to Zionism and the State of Israel was based on 
halakhic grounds, most of which had been raised from the be- 
ginning of the Zionist movement, he added objections to the 
way of life and the social and political order in Israel, which in 
his opinion contradict the principles of halakhah. According 
to Teitelbaum, Zionism and the establishment of the State of 
Israel constitute a violation of the three oaths which the peo- 
ple of Israel were made to swear (see Ket. 3). This has delayed 
the coming of the Messiah and complete redemption, and re- 
sulted in all the troubles affecting the Jewish people in the 20 
century. The Holocaust also was a punishment for the sins of 
Zionism and the State of Israel. Hence Teitelbaum denounced 
the secular character of the state, objecting to its democratic 
regime and legislature as not being founded on halakhah. 

Teitelbaum also opposed the use of Hebrew as the spoken 
language, since this has secularized the holy tongue, and the 
adoption of the Sephardi pronunciation instead of the Ash- 
kenazi. However, Teitelbaum did not express opposition to 
settlement in Israel provided that it was not through a mass 
aliyah movement but carried out by individuals only, from this 
point of view Erez Israel being no worse than other countries. 
*Nahmanides’ opinion that to settle in Erez Israel is a positive 
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commandment is interpreted by Teitelbaum as referring to 
those who live in the country and observe the commandments 
of the Torah. If, however, a person living in the country does 
not observe the commandments, but is sinful, he defiles it, and 
those who fear the word of the Lord have a duty to see that he 
leaves. Teitelbaum forbade the Hasidim living in his commu- 
nity to cooperate with state institutions, while ordering those 
living in Israel not to take the oath of loyalty to the state, not 
to take part in the elections to its parliamentary institutions, 
and not to make use of its law courts or legal system. 

An eminent scholar and sharp polemicist, Teitelbaum 
combined extreme fanaticism with a forceful personality. 
His public stand and at times his actions gave rise to much 
dissension and opposition. He succeeded in gathering round 
him a large hasidic community, exercising authority over his 
Hasidim even in matters which were really political. His dis- 
courses and sermons, mainly devoted to an explanation of his 
position on various matters, could be regarded for the most 
part as polemics against the State of Israel. 

In 1970 Teitelbaum founded *Kiryas Joel in Monroe, New 
York, where many of his tens of thousands of Satmar follow- 
ers moved. After his death he was succeeded by his nephew 
Moshe Teitelbaum (1914-2006), who divided the control of 
the Williamsburg and Monroe Satmar communities between 
two of his sons: Rabbi AARON TEITELBAUM (1948— ), chief 
rabbi of Satmar-Kiryas Joel, his eldest son, and Rabbi zat- 
MAN LEIB TEITELBAUM (1952— ), chief rabbi of Satmar-Wil- 
liamsburg, his third son. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.J.(L.) Greenwald (Grunwald), Ha-Zofeh me- 
Erez Hagar (1911); idem, Mazzevet Kodesh (1952); A.Y. Bromberg, Mi- 
Gedolei ha-Hasidut, 8 (1952); P.Z. Schwarz, Shem ha-Gedolim me-Erez 
Hagar (1914); N. Ben-Menahem, in: Sinai, 25 (1949); Sefer Milhemet 
Mitzvah he-Hadash (1929); J. Sperber, Sefat Emet (1929); H. Lie- 
berman, Der Rebbe un der Sotn (1959); G.G. Kranzler, Williamsburg, 
a Jewish Community in Transition (1961); S. Poll, The Hassidic Com- 
munity of Williamsburg (1962); S. Rozman, Sefer Zikhron Kedoshim 
li- Yhudei Carpatoruss-Marmarosh (Yid., 1968), 84-87, 92-100. 


[Avraham Rubinstein] 


TEITELBAUM, AARON (1890-1950), U.S. rabbi and com- 
munal worker. Teitelbaum was born in Jerusalem but was a cit- 
izen of the United States since his father had acquired Ameri- 
can citizenship before Aaron’s birth. After being ordained by 
R. Hayyim *Berlin and Rabbi A.I. *Kook in 1911, Teitelbaum 
proceeded to the United States and in 1914 was appointed sec- 
retary of the Union of Orthodox Rabbis of the U.S. and Can- 
ada. In this capacity he arbitrated in a labor dispute between 
the garment workers and their employers. On the outbreak 
of World War 1 Teitelbaum took the initiative in establishing 
the Central Relief Committee for relief work on behalf of rab- 
bis and Orthodox institutions. Simultaneously the American 
Jewish Relief Committee was formed for general relief, and in 
November 1914 these two bodies, together with the Peoples’ 
Relief Committee, amalgamated to form the *American Jew- 
ish Joint Distribution Committee (the “Joint”), with Teitel- 
baum appointed to its executive. From this time until his death 
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he was regarded as the representative of Orthodox Jewry in 
the Joint, and later in the Jewish Agency, being appointed a 
member of the Jewish Agency Council on its foundation in 
1929 and a member of its Administrative Committee from 
1929 to 1931. In 1918 he was appointed by Woodrow Wilson as 
the only Jewish member of the Hoover Commission, set up 
to investigate conditions in Europe and the Near East, serv- 
ing as commissioner of relief, Near East Relief Mission. He 
used the authority of this position, and the large amounts of 
money made available to the Joint, to reestablish the yeshivot 
in Eastern Europe which had been destroyed during the war. 
Teitelbaum was responsible for persuading the State Bank of 
New York to buy up the whole issue of $150,000 in bonds is- 
sued by the municipality of Tel Aviv, the first transaction of 
this kind. In 1930 he returned to Jerusalem, but on the out- 
break of World War 11 he returned to the United States to set 
up relief programs for European Jewry. He returned to Jeru- 
salem in 1950, where he died the same year. 


TEITELBAUM, ABRAHAM (1889-1947), Yiddish and Eng- 
lish actor. Born in Warsaw, Teitelbaum worked in London with 
Maurice *Moscovitch. This led to his appearance in English in 
a West End production of *Cumberland’s The Jew, and Daugh- 
ters of Shem by Samuel Gordon and Carmel Goldsmid. After 
World War 1 he joined the *Vilna Troupe, and staged Eugene 
O’Neil’s Desire under the Elms and Strindberg’s The Father. In 
1919 he went to New York and the rest of his career was spent 
at Schwartz’s Jewish Art Theater. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Mazower, The Yiddish Theatre in 
London (1987). 


TEITELBOIM VOLOSKY, VOLODIA (1913-_), Chilean 
politician. Born in Chillan, he became a lawyer in 1945 and 
was also a journalist and writer. He was editor of the Catho- 
lic daily El Diario Ilustrado de Santiago. He was active in the 
Communist Party from his youth and was one of the founders 
of the party’s daily, El Siglo. He was a member of the Central 
Committee of the Chilean cp from 1946 and acted as a mem- 
ber of its Political Delegation for many years. 

Between 1961 and 1965 he was an Mp for Valparaiso. 

Teitelboim was a poet, novelist, and author of several 
books. He was elected to the Senate in 1973 and following the 
fall of Allende settled in Moscow where he directed subver- 
sive activities against Pinochet. He returned to Chile when 
democracy was reestablished (1989). In the new democratic 
era, he wrote many books, including a biography of Pablo 
Neruda, of whom he was an intimate friend, and a two-vol- 


ea [Moshe Nes El (2"4 ed.)] 


TEITLER, SAMUEL (1900-1990), Swiss jurist. Teitler, born 
in St. Gall into a family of Polish-Jewish origin, he graduated 
as a lawyer and lectured in law at the St. Gallen School (to- 
day university) for Economics and Political Science and was 
a prominent figure in the Swiss Social Democratic Party. A 
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judge of the State Court of Appeals, he was appointed alter- 
nate judge of the Swiss Supreme Court in 1957. He was presi- 
dent of the St. Gallen Jewish community and a member of the 
central committee of the Swiss Zionist Federation. He was also 
president of the Swiss Friends of the Hebrew University. He 
established a philanthropic foundation in St. Gall. His bequest 
is in the Archiv fuer Zeitgeschichte, Zurich. 


[Uri Kaufmann (2™ ed.)] 


TEITSH, MOYSHE (1882-1935), Yiddish journalist, poet, 
novelist, and dramatist. Born near Vilna, Teitsh began his Yid- 
dish career in 1902 under Abraham *Reisen’s influence, becom- 
ing a journalist in Warsaw in 1904. His sad, autumnal lyrics and 
his short stories were popular before World War 1, while after 
the 1917 Revolution he wrote proletarian lyrics and tales, a bibli- 
cal drama, David un Bathsheba (1920), articles for the Moscow 
Yiddish daily Emes, and was the Moscow correspondent of the 
New York daily Frayhayt and the Buenos Aires daily Di Prese. 
From the mid-1920s, he reinvented himself as a prose realist 
devoted to pre-1917 Jewish life and contemporary events. His 
most significant books were A Hoyf oyf Tshebotarske (“A Court- 
yard on Tshebotarske,’ 1926) and Der Toyt fun Khaver Vili (“The 
Death of Comrade Willie,’ 1931); a selection of his 1903-23 writ- 
ings, Far Tsvantsik Yor (“Twenty Years Ago”) appeared in 1927; 
his selected works appeared posthumously in 1936. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 1 (1926), 1174-7; LNYL, 4 
(1961), 72-6. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Estraikh, in: Jews in East- 
ern Europe 2 (2000), 25-55; idem, in: East European Jewish Affairs 2 
(2002), 70-88. 
[Sol Liptzin / Gennady Estraikh (2"¢ ed.)] 


TEITZ, (MORDECHAI) PINCHAS (1908-1995), U.S. rab- 
binic leader. Born in Subat, Latvia, where his father was the 
rabbi, Teitz studied at yeshivot of Slobodka and Telz, being 
ordained in 1931. He was active in communal work in Latvia, 
founding the Yavneh Yeshiva in Livani and the Yavneh youth 
movement in Latvia, and editing a newspaper, Unzer Shtime. 
He worked with Mordechai Dubin, a member of the Latvian 
parliament, and for a year with Rabbi Joseph Rosen, the Ro- 
gachover, in Dvinsk From his father, whose synagogue had a 
room for hasidim on one side, a room for mitnaggedim on the 
other, with the rabbi and his family living in rooms between 
the two, he learned to unite the community. From Dubin he 
learned how to get Jews and non-Jews to work together for 
shared benefit. From his father’s brother, Rabbi Eliyahu Akiva 
Rabinowich, editor of Ha-Peles and Ha-Modia, with whom his 
family found refuge during ww1, he learned to analyze prob- 
lems, to think of solutions and to turn them into reality. 

A charismatic speaker, he came to the USS. in 1933 with 
Rabbi Elijah M. Bloch to spend a year visiting major Jewish 
centers in behalf of Telz Yeshiva. Soon after he became rabbi 
of Elizabeth, n.J. He and his wife built a classic kehillah, start- 
ing with a talmud torah, a mikveh, and a day school in 1940, 
one of the first outside a major city. They united the various 
entities under the title Jewish Educational Center (jEC), which 
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grew to include yeshivah high schools for boys and girls and a 
kollel for college students. In a unique structure for an Ameri- 
can community, one rabbi led five synagogues and the JEC, all 
joined in one kehillah. He helped Princeton students found 
the Yavneh kosher dining hall at their university. He built two 
synagogues in Elizabeth, one in 1947, the second in 1955. 

In 1953 he founded Daf Hashavua, a weekly radio broad- 
cast of Talmud that continued until 1988. Tapes of the broad- 
casts were aired in other cities in the U.S. and Canada, and 
reached the U.S.S.R. on Kol Zion la-Golah. He also pioneered 
the use of long-playing records to teach Talmud with Bas Kol. 

He was active in Vaad Hazzalah, trying to rescue Jews 
during the Holocaust, spending two months in London and 
Paris in 1945 helping refugees. Beginning in 1944 he urged the 
American Jewish community to forge ties with Jews in the 
US.S.R. In 1964 he and his wife made the first of 22 trips to 
the Soviet Union. He raised money privately to bring physi- 
cal and religious necessities to Jews behind the Iron Curtain, 
including special siddurim that would enable a Jew in Russia 
to learn to read Hebrew and to observe mitzvot. He obtained 
permission to bring in tefillin as long as one side would be 
transparent. He taught Rabbi Eliyahu Essas and worked with 
him and others to preserve cemeteries and restore the graves 
of great scholars. 

He was treasurer of Ezras Torah for over 30 years and 
co-founder in 1980 of Merkaz Harabbanim, an effort to move 
young rabbinic couples out of the yeshivah and into the com- 
munities that needed them. His son, Rabbi Elazar Mayer Teitz, 
succeeded him as rabbi of the kehillah in Elizabeth. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Blau, Learn Torah, Love Torah, Live Torah: 
Harav Mordechai Pinchas Teitz, the Quintessential Rabbi (2001). 

[Rivka Blau (2"4 ed.)] 


TEIXEIRA, PEDRO (c. 1570-c. 1650), Portuguese Marrano 
explorer and author. Born in Lisbon, Teixeira was one of the 
greatest travelers of his age, circumnavigating the globe during 
the years 1585-1601. His first journey, begun in 1585-86, took 
him to China and the Philippines, from there to the Ameri- 
cas, and finally back to Lisbon, in 1601; his second took him to 
India, Persia, and other parts of the Orient between the years 
1603 and 1609, when he is thought to have settled in Antwerp. 
Teixeira published a detailed account of these travels, Rela- 
ciones de Pedro Teixeira... (Antwerp, 1610), containing data 
long considered authoritative. It was translated into French 
in 1681 and the first English version appeared in 1708-10. A 
complete English translation, The Travels of Pedro Teixeira, 
was published in 1902. The book is still held to be one of the 
most important sources of information about the Orient at 
the beginning of the 17" century. Apart from the descriptive 
material, it contains a history of the rulers of Persia and de- 
mographic information about the Jews of Baghdad, Aleppo, 
and Persia. In Baghdad, Teixeira found two or three hundred 
Jewish families, mainly poor people, living in a district of their 
own. Aleppo had a larger and wealthier community of a thou- 
sand families, for the most part merchants, but including also 
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craftsmen, silversmiths, and lapidaries. The Jews managed the 
Aleppo mint and customs house and possessed an impressive 
synagogue. In the provinces of Persia, Teixeira located some 
8,000-10,000 Jewish families. Teixeira is said to have arrived 
in Brazil in the early 1620s and to have led successful forays 
against the English and the Dutch. In July 1637, at the request 
of Philip 111 of Portugal (Philip 1v of Spain), he undertook a 
journey of exploration in the country. In what was to be his 
last expedition, Teixeira set out from Para (Belém) with a 
party of 2,000 men and made the first continuous voyage up 
the Amazon, finally reaching Quito after an adventurous trip 
lasting ten months. In the course of this journey he extended 
the boundaries of Brazil and established a line of demarcation 
between the Spanish and Portuguese possessions in South 
America. There are conflicting accounts of the last years of 
Teixeira’s life. Some authorities claim that he finally became 
governor of Para and died there; others maintain that he re- 
turned to Europe and settled in Antwerp, where he reverted 
to Judaism. A description of his expedition to the source of 
the Amazon is found in the Nuevo descubrimiento del Gran 
Rio de la Amazonas (1641). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. de Saavedra y Guzman, Viaje del capitan 
P Teixeira... (1889); Roth, Marranos, 76; J. Amador de los Rios, Estu- 
dios historicos, politicos y literarios, sobre los Judios de Espana (1848), 
554-8; P. Teixeira, The Travels of Pedro Teixeira, ed. and tr. by W.E. 
Sinclair (1902), introd. by D. Ferguson. 


[Kenneth R. Scholberg] 


TEIXEIRA DE SAMPAIO, ABRAHAM SENIOR (formerly 
Diego; 1581-1666), Portuguese Marrano nobleman. Born in 
Lisbon, Teixeira was the son of Dom Francisco de Melo, a gen- 
tleman of the Portuguese royal house, and Dona Antonia de 
Silva Teixeria, lady-in-waiting to the queen. In 1643 he moved 
to Antwerp, where he was appointed consul and paymaster 
for the government of Spain. After the death of his first wife, 
he married Dona Anna (Sarah) d’Andrade, a noblewoman 
who had borne him a son, Manoel, 20 years before. Soon af- 
ter, Teixeira and, even more, his wife felt a compelling need to 
practice Judaism. They moved to Hamburg and there Teixeira 
and his sons were circumcised (c. 1648), creating a scandal in 
the Catholic world. The imperial Viennese court indignantly 
demanded the confiscation of Teixeira’s property, assessed at 
over 250,000 crowns. The Hamburg senate, however, objecting 
to the loss of this new-found capital, thwarted its confiscation. 
Teixeira prospered, founding the international banking house 
that became known as Teixeira de Mattos. Taking a promi- 
nent part in Jewish public affairs, Teixeira in 1657 interceded 
with King Frederick 111 of Denmark to secure civil rights for 
the Jews of Glueckstadt, a Danish port on the Elbe. For a time 
he headed Hamburg’s Sephardi congregation and in 1659 ar- 
ranged for the construction of a new synagogue. When the of- 
ficials of Hamburg’s St. Michael Church asked him to acquire 
the copper sheets they needed for roofing, he did so and re- 
fused to accept payment. Called “the rich Jew,” he maintained 
an aristocratic home, traveling in a luxurious carriage attended 
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by a retinue of liveried servants. Whenever Queen Christina 
of Sweden visited Hamburg after 1654, she stayed in his home. 
From 1655 until his death he was resident diplomatic and fi- 
nancial minister for the Swedish crown, a post inherited by 
his son Manoel. Two charities founded by Teixeira and Sarah, 
one for poor brides and the other for captive Jews, continued 
to function in Hamburg into the 20 century. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Kellenbenz, Sephardim an der unteren 
Elbe (1958), 278-300, 483; Graetz, Gesch, 4 (1894), 690; Roth. Mar- 
ranos, 301; I. da Costa, Noble Families among the Sephardic Jews 


(1936), 81, 110. 
[Aaron Lichtenstein] 


TEIXEIRA PINTO, BENTO (c. 1545-1600), Portuguese 
Marrano author and martyr. The son of a New *Christian, 
Manoel Alvares de Barros, Teixeira Pinto was born in Oporto 
and educated at a Jesuit college. He evidently left Portugal as a 
youth and spent about 30 years in Brazil, where he became a 
teacher. In 1565 he accompanied Jorge de Albuquerque Coelho, 
the governor of Pernambuco (Recife) on a voyage to Lisbon 
in the course of which the two men were shipwrecked. This 
experience is described in Teixeira Pintos Relagdo do nau- 
fragio... (1601), which was later republished in the Histéria 
Tragico-Maritima, 2 (1736), and again in 1872. From 1584 he 
lived in Ilhetis, Bahia. Teixeira Pinto was first denounced 
to the Inquisition in 1591-92 and again in January 1594, the 
charges including Judaizing and possessing of a copy of the 
pastoral novel Diana by the Converso author Jorge de Mon- 
temayor (see *Spanish and Portuguese Literature). After his 
arrest in August 1595, Teixeira Pinto was sent from Brazil to 
Lisbon. He appeared at an auto-da-fé in 1599 and died at the 
hands of the Inquisition the following year. 

Teixeira Pinto is best known for his epic poem glorifying 
the city of Pernambuco, Prosopopéa (1601; ed. A. Peixoto, 1923). 
Though clearly influenced by the Portuguese poet Cam6es, it 
was the first literary work of note to be written in Brazil and 
was dedicated to Teixeiro Pinto’s old traveling companion, the 
governor of Recife. Printed at the end of this volume is the em- 
blem of a phoenix and a telling quotation from Song of Songs 
8:6. The phoenix arising from its own ashes was the symbol of 
the Portuguese synagogue Neveh Shalom in Amsterdam, and 
its use in this book, published in Lisbon a year after the writer's 
death, would seem to have been intended as a gesture of defi- 
ant mockery of the Inquisition. Teixeira Pinto has been falsely 
credited with the authorship of the Didlogos das Grandezas do 
Brasil, which was probably the work of his contemporary and 
fellow-Marrano, Ambrosio Fernandes *Brandao. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Wiznitzer, Jews in Colonial Brazil (1960), 


20, 25, 28-32. 
[Godfrey Edmond Silverman] 


TEKA (Tecanus; Techanus), moneylender of diplomatic 
standing in Vienna at the beginning of the 13" century. In the 
peace treaty between Duke Leopold vi of Austria and King 
Andrew 11 of Hungary of 1225, Teka appears as the sole guar- 
antor (fideiussor) of Leopold vi for the sum of 2,000 marks. 
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In 1232 he is mentioned as “comes camerae” (royal fiscal agent) 
and possessor of a manor in Hungary. In 1235 real estate which 
had been donated to a monastery was designated as collateral 
in a loan he negotiated in conjunction with some Viennese 
burghers. At the time Teka had a house in Vienna. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.E. Scherer, Rechtsverhaeltnisse der Juden in 
den deutsch-oesterreichischen Laendern, 1 (1901), 126-7; MHJ, 1 (1903), 
index s.v. Tekanus; H. Gold (ed.), Gedenkbuch der untergegangenen 
Judengemeinden des Burgenlandes (1970), 7-9. 


[Meir Lamed] 


TEKHELET (Heb. non; “blue”), argaman (“purple”), and 
tolaat shani (“crimson worm’) are frequently mentioned 
together in the Bible as dyestuffs for threads and fabrics, in- 
cluding the curtains of the Tabernacle (Ex. 26: 1), the veil (Ex. 
26:31), the veil for the tent (Ex. 26: 31) and the ephod (Ex. 28:6). 
A thread of tekhelet had to be included in the fringes (Num. 15: 
38). Princes and nobles wore garments of tekhelet (Ezek. 23:6) 
and it was used for the expensive fabrics in the royal palace 
(Esth. 1:6). The Tyrians were expert dyers with these materi- 
als (11 Chron. 2:6; cf. Ezek. 27:7). According to the talmudic 
aggadah, the dwellers in Luz (a legendary locality) were ex- 
perts in dyeing tekhelet (Sanh. 12a; Sot. 46b). Tekhelet was ex- 
tracted from the hillazon - a snail found in the sea between 
the promontory of Tyre and Haifa (Shab. 26a; Sif. Deut. 354). 
Members of the tribe of Zebulun engaged in gathering it (Meg. 
6a), and according to the Midrash, it is this which is referred 
to in that tribe’s blessing that their inheritance would include 
“the hidden treasures of the sands” (Deut. 33: 19). The baraita 
notes that the tekhelet multiplies like fish, i.e., by laying eggs, 
“and comes up once in 70 years, and with its blood tekhelet is 
dyed, and that is why it is expensive” (Men. 448; cf. Sif., ibid.). 
The statement reflects the fact that the snail reaches the shore 
in shoals infrequently and the extraction of the dye is a very 
expensive process. For this reason “a garment made wholly of 
tekhelet” was considered expensive and rare (Men. 39a, etc.). 

The color of tekhelet was between green and blue and was 
thus described: “Tekhelet resembles the sea, the sea resembles 
grass, and grass resembles the heavens’ (TJ, Ber. 1:5, 3a). It is 
like the color of the *leek. Tekhelet was usually dyed on wool 
(Yev. 4b). The color was fast and withstood oxidization (Men. 
42b-43a). The best dye was obtained when extracted from 
live snails (Shab. 75a) and to make it fast various materials 
were added (Men. 42b). In the time of the Mishnah another 
dye, kela ilan, extracted from the Indian indigo plant, was 
introduced into Erez Israel. This dye is very similar in color 
to tekhelet but is much cheaper. Thenceforth indigo was fre- 
quently used to counterfeit, and was sold as, tekhelet. Ways 
of testing to distinguish them were indeed suggested, but the 
baraita concluded that “There is no way of testing the tekhelet 
of zizit, and it should be bought from an expert” (Men. 42b). 
It is worthy of note that dyed zizit were discovered in the 
Bar Kokhba Caves. The testing of them by modern methods 
proved almost with certainty that they were in fact dyed with 
indigo - the aforementioned kela ilan. For all these reasons — 
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the high cost of tekhelet, the difficulty of gathering the snails 
and extracting the dye, and because of the fear of counterfeit- 
ing with kela ilan - some tannaim permitted zizit made with- 
out a thread of tekhelet (Men. 4:1; cf. Men. 38a). It is probable, 
however, that many continued to fulfill the biblical precept. 
In the time of the amora Abbaye, Jews still engaged in dyeing 
with the tekhelet and Samuel b. Judah, a Babylonian amora 
who had resided in Erez Israel, explained the dyeing process 
to him. In the time of the savora Ahai the differences between 
tekhelet and kela ilan were tested (Men. 42b). The Midrash, 
however, notes that “nowadays we only possess white zizit, the 
tekhelet having been concealed” (Num. R. 17:5). 

Gershon Hanokh Leiner, the hasidic rabbi of Radzin, 
proposed in his books Sefunei Temunei Hol (1887) and Petil 
Tekhelet (1888) that the precept of the tekhelet in zizit be re- 
introduced. He came to the conclusion that tekhelet had been 
extracted from the cuttlefish, Sepia officinalis (vulgaris), which 
has a gland in its body that secretes a blue-black dye, and his 
suggestion was adopted by his followers. From the sources, 
however, it seems that the tekhelet dye was much lighter, and 
the descriptions of tekhelet in rabbinical literature do not fit 
this creature, which is common on the shores of Israel, its dye 
being neither expensive nor fast. It is also difficult to identify 
it with the hillazon. Hillazon in rabbinical literature is a land 
or sea snail (Sanh. 91a). Among the latter there are species in 
whose bodies is a gland containing a clear liquid, which when it 
comes into contact with the air becomes greenish: this is tekhe- 
let which, after the addition of various chemicals, receives its 
purple color, the “royal purple” of literature. The Phoenicians 
in particular specialized in it, Phoenicia in Greek meaning the 
land of purple. Around Tyre and Ras-Shamra - the site of an- 
cient Ugarit — large quantities of shells of the purple snail have 
been found. These belong to the species Murex trunculus and 
Murex brandaris, which are found along the length of the east- 
ern shore of the Mediterranean and whose quantities change 
from time to time. A modern investigator extracted 1.4 gram 
of the purple dye from 12,000 such snails, thus explaining the 
high cost of the tekhelet and purple dyes. Isaac *Herzog, in a 
study of tekhelet (“The Dyeing of Purple in Ancient Israel,” 1919; 
see bibliography), reached the conclusion that it was extracted 
from the snails Janthina pallida and Janthina bicolor that are 
found a considerable distance from the shore and only reach 
it at long intervals. This in his opinion explains the statement 
that the tekhelet comes up once in 70 years (Men. 44a). The dye 
extracted from these snails varies between violet blue and the 
blue of the heavens. Most investigators incline to the view that 
tekhelet and argaman were extracted from the Murex snails. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Krauss, Tal Arch, 1 (1910), 146-7; S. Boden- 
heimer, Ha-Hai be-Arzot ha-Mikra, 2 (1956), 305ff.; M.M. Kasher, 
in: Sefer ha-Yovel ... Eliyahu Jung (1962), 241-58; J. Feliks, in: Tal- 
mud El-Am - Berakhot (1965), 173-4; I. Frenkel, Men of Distinction, 
1 (1967), 51-57. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Feliks, Ha-Zomeah, 230, 
284, 285; I. Herzog, The Royal Purple and the Biblical Blue: The Study 
of Chief Rabbi Isaac Herzog and Recent Scientific Contributions, ed. 


E. Spanier (1987). [Jehuda Feliks] 
ehuda Feliks 
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TEKINALP, MUNIS 


TEKDATA (Teki’to; Heb. niy’?n, xny’pn), three series of 
scriptural verses included in the *Musaf service of Rosh Ha- 
Shanah, designated *malkhuyyot, *zikhronot, and *shofarot, 
and concerned respectively with the Kingdom of Heaven, the 
remembrance of the Covenant, and the sounding of the horn 
of Redemption. Each series of verses concludes with an ap- 
propriate benediction: “Blessed art Thou ... King of the whole 
earth...? “.. Who remembers the Covenant, and “... Who 
hears the sound of the horn of his people Israel.” 

The tekiata are first mentioned in the Mishnah of Rosh 
Ha-Shanah (4:5-6). According to the first opinion of the 
Mishnah, each of the series comprises ten verses — three from 
the Pentateuch, three from the Prophets, three from the Ha- 
giographa, and a final verse from the Prophets. Another view 
expressed in the Mishnah, that of *Yose b. Halafta, is that the 
final verse may also be from the Pentateuch. R. *Johanan b. 
Nuri maintained that each tekiata should contain only three 
verses — one from the Pentateuch, one from the Prophets, 
and one from the Hagiographa. Halakhic practice conforms 
to Yose b. Halafta’s opinion; and each tekiata contains ten 
verses, the final one being from the Pentateuch. The Ashke- 
nazi and French custom differs, however, in that the hagio- 
graphic verses in each series precede those from the Prophets. 
In the course of time, introductory piyyutim were added to the 
tekiata: Aleinu le-Shabbeah and Ve-Al Ken Nekavveh before 
the malkhuyyot, Attah Zokher before the zikhronot, and Attah 
Nigleita before the shofarot. These introductions are attributed 
to *Rav (second and third centuries c.£.) and are therefore 
called Tekiata de-Rav or Tekiata de-Vei Rav. 

In the age of the paytanim more piyyutim were added, 
corresponding to the theme of each tekiata. It may be as- 
sumed that these piyyutim were first used as alternatives to 
those of Rav, but eventually both old and new were incorpo- 
rated jointly into the liturgy. The oldest piyyutim are those of 
*Yose b. Yose (Ahallelah ... Davidson, Ozar, 1 (1924), 69 no. 
1494). Saadiah b. Joseph Gaon praised them in his siddur (ed. 
by I. Davidson et al. (1941), 225), stating that he chose them 
in preference to all others. They have been adopted into the 
Ashkenazi and French rites; and so also have the piyyutim of 
Eleazar *Kallir. Tekiata by Solomon ibn Gabirol beginning 
Ansikhah malki (Davidson, ibid., 310 no. 6823) are also well 
known. Several tekiata were discovered in the Cairo Genizah, 
outstanding among them being those composed by a Pales- 
tinian paytan, Mishael, who lived after Kallir; and still other 
tekiata exist in manuscript. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Elbogen, Gottesdienst, 142, 216, 264; D. Gold- 
schmidt (ed.), Mahzor le-Rosh Ha-Shanah (1970), introd. 44-48. 

[Abraham Meir Habermann] 


TEKINALP, MUNIS (1883-1961), pseudonym and later offi- 
cially adopted name of Moiz Kohen, political ideologue and 
economist. Born into an Orthodox Jewish family in Serres, 
Macedonia, he devoted his life and writings to promoting the 
political interests of the *Ottoman Empire, then those of the 
Republic of *Turkey. As a youngster, he went to *Salonika to 
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study at the school run by the *Alliance Israélite Universelle, 
later in the Jewish Teachers’ College (where he was ordained 
as a rabbi, although he never practiced), finally at the Ecole 
Impériale de Droit. He lived in Salonika until 1912, when it was 
conquered by the Greeks; thereupon, he moved to *Istanbul, 
where he remained for most of his life. 

Salonika and Istanbul were then hotbeds of intellectual 
activity and Moiz/Munis became involved in political writ- 
ing for various Turkish newspapers, focusing on socioeco- 
nomic issues, socialism, nationalism and (briefly) Zionism; 
he even attended, as a delegate, the World Zionist Congress 
in Hamburg. He preached fraternization between Muslims 
and Jews via the complete Ottomanization of the latter, e.g., 
by urging Jews to adopt and employ Turkish rather than 
their communal languages (a subject to which he reverted 
frequently). 

In addition to the above propaganda for the Turkifica- 
tion of Jews in the Ottoman Empire, then in the Republic of 
Turkey, Tekinalp’s main writings were devoted to serve the ad- 
vance of the empire, or of Turkey. Besides numerous newspa- 
per articles in Turkish, French, and German, he wrote several 
books. Tiirkismus und Pantiirkismus (1915), of which Turkish 
and English versions also exist, was an impassioned plea for 
saving the embattled Ottoman Empire through the mobiliza- 
tion of support by all peoples and groups of Turkic origins. 
Tiirklestirme (i.e., Turkification) (1928; 20017) appealed to all 
ethnic minorities - and, most especially, to Jews - to inte- 
grate into the recently founded Republic of Turkey. Kemalizm 
(1936), translated a year later into French as Le Kémalisme, was 
the first detailed systematic analysis of Kemalism, the repub- 
lic’s new official ideology. Finally, Tiirk Ruhu (i.e., the Spirit 
of the Turks, 1944) presented his views on the Turkish past, 
present, and future. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.M. Landau, Tekinalp, Turkish Patriot 1883- 
1961 (1984; Turkish translation 1996), includes bibliography; idem, 
Pan-Turkism (1881; 19957), index; L. Behmoaras, Bir kimlik arayiginin 


hikdyesi (2005). 
[Jacob M. Landau (2"4 ed.)] 


TEKOA (Heb. yin), city of Judah connected with the fam- 
ily of Hezron, the son of Perez (1 Chron. 2:24; 4:5). It was the 
birthplace of Ira the son of Ikkesh, one of David’s “mighty 
men” (11 Sam. 20:26; 1 Chron. 11:28; 27:9). From Tekoa came 
the wise woman who, at the instigation of Joab, persuaded 
David to pardon Absalom (11 Sam. 14). Rehoboam included it 
in his line of fortifications; it is mentioned together with Etam 
and Beth-Zur (11 Chron. 11:6). In this way, he hoped to safe- 
guard the road leading from En-Gedi to Jerusalem; it proved 
effective later when Jehoshaphat warded off there an invasion 
of the Moabites and Ammonites who came from the Dead 
Sea (11 Chron. 20:20). Jeremiah refers to Tekoa as being on 
the southern approaches to Jerusalem (6:1). It was renowned, 
above all, as the birthplace of the prophet Amos (1:1); in later 
times, his tomb was worshiped there and in the Byzantine 
period, a church was built in his honor, remains of which are 
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still visible. According to the Greek version of Joshua 15:59, it 
was in the district of Beth-Lehem in Judah. After the return 
from the Babylonian exile, it was possibly the capital of one 
of the districts of Judah. The people of Tekoa - but not its 
nobles - repaired sections of the walls of Jerusalem, one part 
near the Old (Yeshanah) Gate, the other on the Ophel (Neh. 
3:5, 6, 27). In the time of the Maccabean revolt, Bacchides 
fortified it (Jos., Ant., 13:15; 1 Macc. 9:50, as Tepho (Tappuah), 
which should be corrected to Theko). In the First Jewish War, 
it served as an encampment for Simeon Bar-Giora (Jos., Wars, 
4:518) and later for Cerealis, the Roman commander (Jos., Life, 
420). Eusebius places the village 12 mi. (c. 19 km.) from Aelia. 
It was a benefice of the Holy Sepulcher in Crusader times. It 
is identified with Khirbet et Tuqu, a ruin southeast of Beth- 
lehem and 2,760 ft. (850 m.) above sea level. The site was sur- 
veyed by M. Kochavi in 1968 and by Y. Hirschfeld in 1981-82. 
The ruins cover an area of about 17 acres and overlook an an- 
cient road leading to En Gedi. The visible ruins are mainly 
from the Byzantine period, with two churches, houses, and 
hostels or markets. Pottery found dates from the Hellenistic 
to medieval times. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah / Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


The modern Taqqw is a Muslim-Arab village on the edge 
of the Judean Desert south of Bethlehem. In 1967 there were 
1,362 inhabitants, growing to 4,890 in 1997. The nearby Jewish 
village of Tekoa was founded in 1975 as part of Gush Ezyon 
and had a population of 1,179 in 2004. 

[Efraim Orni] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Suetterlin, in: PyB, 17 (1921), 31-46; Beyer, 
in: ZDPV, 54 (1931), 219; Avi- Yonah, Land, index. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
puy: Y. Hirschfeld, Archaeological Survey of Israel: Map of Herodium 
(108/2) (1985), 39*: Site No. 37; Y. Tsafrir, L. Di Segni, and J. Green, 
Tabula Imperii Romani. Iudaea - Palaestina. Maps and Gazetteer. 
(1994), 248, s.v. “Thecoa 1.” 


TEKOAH (Tuckachinsky), YOSEF (1925-1991), Israeli diplo- 
mat. Tekoah was born in Belorussia, but emigrated as a child 
with his family to Shanghai, where he graduated in law. He 
joined the Israel Foreign Service at the inception of the State 
and held the posts of deputy legal adviser to the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs, legal adviser to the Israel Defense Forces on 
Armistice Affairs, and director of armistice affairs. In the last 
capacity he headed Israel’s delegations to the Mixed Armi- 
stice Commissions with Egypt, Lebanon, Jordan, and Syria 
from 1948 to 1958. 

In 1958 he was appointed deputy permanent representa- 
tive of Israel to the United Nations with the rank of minister 
plenipotentiary, and from May 1959 was acting permanent 
representative. He served as ambassador of Israel to Brazil 
in 1960-62, and to the U.S.S.R. from 1962 to 1965. In 1966 
he was appointed assistant director-general of the Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs, and in January 1968 permanent repre- 
sentative to the United Nations. On his retirement in 1975 
he was appointed president of the Ben-Gurion University of 
the Negev. 
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TEKUMAH (Heb. 793; “Resurrection”), moshav in Israel's 
western Negev, 3 mi. (5 km.) N.W. of Netivot, affiliated with 
the Moshav Association of Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi. Tekumah 
was founded on Oct. 6, 1946, by survivors of the *Holocaust 
in Poland and Hungary, on a site 5 mi. (8 km.) further south, 
as one of the 11 settlements established in the same night in the 
South and the Negev. In 1949, the moshav moved to its pres- 
ent locality while the former site was taken over by moshav 
Sharsheret (“Chain”), also affiliated with Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi 
and composed of newcomers from Tunisia. In 1970 Tekumah 
had 248 inhabitants (including families from Romania) and 
Sharsheret 545; by the mid-1990s, Tekumal’s inhabitants num- 
bered 343, while Sharsheret’s population dropped to 248, and 
at the end of 2002 the population of Sharsheret was 283 and 
Tekumah’s 421. Farming in both settlements was partly irri- 
gated and in Tekumah it included vegetables, flowers, citrus 
groves, sheep, and poultry, while Sharsheret’s farming was 
based on honey production, vegetables, flowers, and citrus. 
One of the main pumping stations of the *Yarkon-Negev wa- 
ter pipeline was located nearby. Both moshavim had begun 
to expand and absorb newcomers. 


[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


TEL ADASHIM (Heb. wTy 5n), moshav in northern Israel, 
in the Jezreel Valley 3 mi. (5 km.) north of Afulah, affiliated 
with Tenu’at ha-Moshavim. In 1913, the site became Jewish 
property and members of *Ha-Shomer set up a camp there. 
In 1923 pioneers from Eastern Europe and Ha-Shomer veter- 
ans founded the moshav, which expanded after the *War of 
Independence (1948) with the settlement of new immigrants. 
In 1970 Tel Adashim numbered 400; in 2002, 477, with expan- 
sion subsequently underway. Farming consisted principally 
of flower growing. Other sources of livelihood were guest 
rooms, an events garden, and a hydraulic equipment plant. 
The name, literally “hill of lentils” was adapted from the Ar- 
abic name of the site. 


{Efram Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


TEL AVIV-JAFFA (Heb. 15°-27287n), second biggest city in 
Israel, in the central part of the Coastal Plain, created in 1949 
by the merger of Tel Aviv and *Jaffa. Tel Aviv itself, the “first 
all-Jewish city” (FIIWNI 1°27 PYF) in modern times, was 
founded in 1909, originally as a garden suburb of Jaffa, but 
it evolved over several decades, particularly beginning from 
the 1930s, to become the largest urban settlement of the new 
yishuv and the core of conurbation which is, in fact, a kind 
of “megalopolis” stretching from *Herzliyyah in the north to 
*Rehovot in the south. Tel Aviv-Jaffa is a bustling city, with 
384,000 inhabitants in 1970 and 360,500 in 2002. The munici- 
pal area is around 20 sq. mi. (50 sq. km.). Tel Aviv-Jaffa serves 
as the business, entertainment, press and publishing center of 
the country. Despite efforts to transfer more and more govern- 
ment and administrative offices to Jerusalem, it remained the 
site of the Ministry of Defense and of the *Histadrut executive, 
and also contained, in the large perimeter of its conurbation, 
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the towering diamond-exchange building and a great num- 
ber of medium and small industries and workshops. It lacks a 
homogeneous character. Its oldest central part, originally (be- 
fore World War 1) an idyllic cluster of one-story family houses 
surrounded by gardens, with the Herzlia High School (the 
Gymnasia) as their center, is now an agglomeration of over- 
crowded, narrow streets of a typically Mediterranean char- 
acter, whose old houses have disappeared to make room for 
office buildings, including several skyscrapers, among them 
what was once the tallest building in the Middle East - Migdal 
Shalom, on the original site of the Gymnasia. The southern 
parts of Tel Aviv are the poorest, housing - often in slum like 
buildings - tens of thousands of old-time immigrants, mostly 
from Afro-Asian countries. These immigrants streamed to Tel 
Aviv en masse in the early 1950s, due to their inability to ad- 
just to the initially harsh conditions of agricultural settlement 
in the outlying parts of the country. 

On the other hand, there are the newer parts of the city, 
from Allenby Road northward, and particularly the quarters 
and suburbs erected in the later 1950s and the 1960s. Among 
these are Ramat Aviv, which also houses *Tel Aviv University. 
These sections have had a Central and Western European, and 
often somewhat “Americanized,” character. Tel Aviv’s commer- 
cial and bohemian center was Dizengoff Street and it was, on 
the whole, the only place in Israel with a pronounced “metro- 
politan” rhythm of life. During the 1990s the bohemian cen- 
ter of Tel Aviv shifted to Shenkin Street and its surroundings 
farther south, where a diversified population of artists and 
secular and religious people lived together. 

Tel Aviv has struggled with the typical problems of a city 
of its kind: sea and air pollution (an outmoded sewage system 
and the enlargement of its power station, “Reading p,” whose 
character changed from an old, peripheral, out-of-town build- 
ing into a modern plant with a huge chimney dominating 
large parts of the city), traffic jams, juvenile delinquency, 
beggars, etc. Politically, control of the municipal government 
of Tel Aviv was always a major objective of the contending 
parties, mainly in the tug-of-war between the Labor and non- 
Labor camps. Tel Aviv’s main period of development from 
a suburb into a city occurred under the mayoralty of moder- 
ate non-Labor personalities, General Zionists such as Meir 
*Dizengoff and Israel *Rokach. However, in the 1960s its 
elections resulted in a Labor-dominated municipal coun- 
cil, with labor leaders such as Mordekhai *Namir occupying 
the post of mayor. Tel Aviv often evokes extremely contra- 
dictory feelings. There are people who flee from its noise and 
heat into quieter suburbs (thus diminishing the number of 
its inhabitants, though not of the conurbation as a whole), or 
those who regard it as a drab “upstart” in comparison with the 
eternity and beauty of Jerusalem. On the other hand, it has 
its devoted local patriots, including well-known poets, who 
have regarded it as a realistic embodiment of the renewed 
Jewish nation, consisting of the “ingathered exiles from all 
corners of the earth” and who are attracted by its very life 
and liveliness. 
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Background to Tel Aviv’s History and Development 

Tel Aviv attained its preeminent position in less than three de- 
cades after its founding. Its progress is particularly striking be- 
cause modern conditions deprive it of most of the advantages 
which allowed Jaffa to thrive in antiquity: its straight, shallow 
shore is unsuitable for the construction of a modern port, and 
low, narrow sandstone ridges bar the cooling sea breeze, mak- 
ing the summer climate sultry, and impeding the drainage of 
rainwater from certain sections of the city. Only its location 
at a focal point of the country’s communications network can 
be valued as a positive factor. Tel Aviv’s phenomenal growth 
is therefore to be attributed to historical circumstances rather 
than to geographical assets. The fact that until 1948 Tel Aviv 
constituted the first and only modern all-Jewish city, while 
all the country’s other towns had either a mixed or a totally 
non-Jewish population, gave the city its special character and 
imposed on it unique tasks in the yishuv’s social and cultural 
life - eventually making it the principal workshop for prepar- 
ing Israel's independent statehood. 

Tel Aviv’s beginnings go back to the revival of the Jew- 
ish community of Jaffa in 1820. In that year, a Jewish traveler 
from Constantinople named R. Yeshaya Adjiman brought the 
first house in Jaffa into Jewish possession (among the local 
Arabs it soon became known as “Dar al-Yahiid; i.e., “the Jew- 
ish house,” and it served as a temporary hostel for newcom- 
ers). The Dar al-Yahiid served as the nucleus around which 
grew the new Jewish community at the beginning of the 19‘ 
century. The first Jewish settlers were merchants and artisans 
originating from North Africa who preferred living from their 
own handiwork instead of being dependent on *halukkah in 
Jerusalem. In the second half of the 19" century, Jews coming 
from Europe attached themselves to the Sephardi community 
and laid the ground for the Ashkenazi community; the two 
communities were amalgamated in 1891. After the city wall 
was completely demolished in 1888, Jews began to live beyond 
the confines of Jaffa’s Old City. 

Throughout the ages, Jaffa served as the “gate to Zion,’ 
even in periods when it had no permanent Jewish inhabit- 
ants. Travelers and immigrants intending to settle in Jeru- 
salem and the country’s other “holy cities” entered the coun- 
try via its port, which continued to constitute the gateway for 
the first two large waves of Zionist immigration, from 1882 
onward. The First Aliyah caused a profound change in Jaffa’s 
Jewish community. It was there that the first signs of “politi- 
cal Zionism” appeared, that the first Zionist public institu- 
tions were established, and that foundations were laid for 
both Hebrew education and Jewish industry. While Jaffa’s 
Jewish community previously totaled about 1,000 persons, 
5,000 new immigrants settled there, thronging the narrow 
and dirty lanes of the town and living in alien and often hos- 
tile surroundings where they were dependent on the whims 
of Arab landlords. 

To alleviate their lot, the Jerusalemite Shimon *Rokach 
founded a welfare society named Benei Zion in 1884, simulta- 
neously establishing (together with his brother Eliezer) a sec- 
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ond society, Ezrat Israel, whose functions went beyond giving 
alms: it aided in establishing a hospital, and also initiated the 
building of Jaffa’s first Jewish quarter, Neveh Zedek, in 1887. 
For this purpose, an area of about 14,000 sq. yds. was acquired 
from Aharon Chelouche, one of the founders of Jaffa’s Jewish 
community. Jaffa Jews were delighted with this quarter, dub- 
bing it “the Parisian houses,’ although with its narrow lanes, 
tightly packed houses, and absence of sanitary facilities, it dif- 
fered little from Jaffa’s other quarters. Its importance, how- 
ever, lay in the fact that it assembled Jews in a geographical 
community framework based on fraternal relations. Jaffa’s 
second Jewish quarter, Neveh Shalom, was founded in 1891 
by Zerah *Barnett. It extended over about 10,000 sq. yds., 
and was acquired from Arabs. The homes put up for sale re- 
mained empty until the rabbi of the Jaffa community, Naph- 
tali Herz Halevi, bought the first house. Others followed him, 
and a talmud torah, Shaarei Torah, was opened there in 1896 
by the Ashkenazi community. The quarters soon combined 
their religious character with the new national spirit. Absorb- 
ing more inhabitants from among the Sephardi Jews, they ex- 
panded and linked up with each other and with Arab Man- 
shiyeh. More Jewish quarters were added to Jaffa in 1904-05, 
including Mahaneh Yosef, Kerem ha-Teimanim, and Ohel 
Moshe. The lands for this purpose had been secured by the 
founding families of the Jaffa Jewish community, such as Ma- 
talon, Moyal, and others. 

The Second Aliyah arriving in those days swelled the 
community’s numbers to 7,000, again making dwellings scarce 
in both the Arab and Jewish sectors and apartment rents ex- 
cessive. This provided the impetus for founding another Jew- 
ish suburb within the boundaries of Jaffa’s precincts. The idea 
had been in the air for a time and was forwarded from vari- 
ous sides, but practical results were achieved only in a meet- 
ing on July 5, 1906, which took place in the Yeshurun Club, 
Jaffa. It was attended by more than 100 Jaffa Jews, both vet- 
erans and new immigrants, including merchants, artisans, 
teachers, and members of other free professions. On the spot 
they founded an Aguddat Bonei Battim (House Builders’ So- 
ciety), elected a steering committee, and drew up a member- 
ship list. Later in the same year, with the number of members 
reaching 60, the society was renamed Ahuzzat Bayit (Hous- 
ing Property). Meanwhile, the Jaffa Jewish community had 
increased to 8,000, out of a total population of 47,000. The 
Anglo-Palestine Bank had opened its Jaffa office, as had the 
Palestine Office of the Zionist Organization under Arthur 
Ruppin (1908), and the E.L. Lewinsky Seminary for women 
teachers, all strengthening the middle-class and intellectual 
element in the community. 

The founders’ idea was to establish a garden suburb 
where they could retire every evening after their day’s work 
in noisy Jaffa. It was to be modeled after similar suburbs of 
European cities, and was not regarded as an extension of the 
original Jaffa as the earlier Jewish quarters had been. This 
firm resolution ultimately transformed the small garden set- 
tlement of Ahuzzat Bayit into the “first all-Jewish city” When 
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the founders prepared the basis for urban development, they 
could hardly hope to be reckoned as Zionist pioneers, as the 
Zionist Movement then directed its resources exclusively to- 
ward agricultural settlement. They also had to overcome the 
numerous obstacles placed in their path by the Turkish au- 
thorities. The members deposited the sum of 100,000 francs 
with the Anglo-Palestine Bank in order to purchase the “Karm 
Jabali” land northeast of Jaffa. The society also obtained a loan 
of 300,000 francs from the Jewish National Fund Head Office 
in Cologne, in order to construct the first 60 houses. On April 
11, 1909, the housing plots were portioned out by lottery, at a 
meeting on the Ahuzzat Bayit land which was henceforth re- 
garded as Tel Aviv's founding day. 

Within a year, the suburb’s main streets — named after 
*Herzl, *Ahad Ha-Am, *Judah Halevi, *Lilienblum, and *Roth- 
schild - were laid out, the first 60 houses were completed, 
and the foundations were prepared for the Herzlia Gymnasia. 
On May 21, 1910, the suburb’s name was changed to Tel Aviv, 
based on the name of a Babylonian city mentioned in Ezekiel 
3:15, and chosen by Nahum Sokolow as the title of his Hebrew 
translation of Herzl’s novel Altneuland. 


1909-1917 
Until World War 1, Tel Aviv grew as more small suburbs came 
into being around the first nucleus: in the east, Nahlat Bin- 
yamin (named after Edmond de Rothschild) and Merkaz 
Baalei Melakhah (Artisans Center), and in the north, Hevrah 
Hadashah (New Society, later becoming Allenby Street) and 
Ge'ullah. The last brought Tel Aviv’s area up to the seashore, 
and the former created the contact with the Neveh Zedek 
and Neveh Shalom quarters. Until 1914, Tel Aviv’s area had 
increased 20-fold to over 1,000 dunams, and its population 
had grown from 300 to 2,026. There were 182 houses, mostly 
one-story. Zionist institutions began to move out of Jaffa to 
Tel Aviv. 

The war halted the town’s progress. The attitude of the 
Turkish authorities deteriorated from suspicion to open hos- 
tility. Tel Aviv’s local council tried to meet emergencies by pro- 
viding food for local and other Jews, speeding their naturaliza- 
tion as Turkish citizens, regulating their mobilization for the 
Turkish army, etc. Official hostility culminated in the whole- 
sale expulsion of the Jews from both Jaffa and Tel Aviv on 
March 28, 1917. The evacuees were absorbed in the moshavot 
of the country’s interior, and some of them migrated as far as 
Damascus and Egypt. The few people remaining in Tel Aviv 
set up an “emigrants committee,” and formed a guardsmen’s 
group to protect the evacuees’ property. 


1918-1939 

On Nov. 16, 1917, Jaffa and Tel Aviv were occupied by British 
forces. Soon after the Jews could return, and a year later they 
joyfully celebrated the end of the war. In 1919, young pen- 
niless immigrants of the Third Aliyah came to Tel Aviv but 
found neither housing nor work. Tents were put up for them 
on the seashore and elsewhere. The Arab riots which broke 
out in Jaffa on May 1, 1921, caused many Jews to abandon 
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their homes and shops and seek refuge in Tel Aviv. Hundreds 
of these families were also temporarily housed in tent camps 
on newly acquired lands of the later New Commercial Cen- 
ter - the “Merkaz Mishari,’ the Tschlenow quarter, and the 
“Homeless’ Quarter,” or Nordiyah. Jaffa remained without 
Jewish merchants. On May 11, 1921, Tel Aviv was accorded 
“town council” status with partial administrative and judicial 
autonomy, and the right to maintain a local police force. A 
municipal court was set up, as well as a fire brigade and a first 
aid station. For municipal transportation, small buses of the 
“Sunbeam” type were introduced. In 1922, six quarters of Jaffa, 
among them Neveh Zedek and Neveh Shalom, were annexed 
to Tel Aviv, whose population reached 15,000. A year later a 
power station was opened by the Palestine Electric Corpora- 
tion (founded by Pinhas *Rutenberg), and electric lights re- 
placed hurricane lamps. 

In 1924, the Fourth Aliyah composed mostly of middle- 
class elements from Poland began to arrive, and many of its 
members took up residence in Tel Aviv, establishing small 
industries in its southern reaches (Wolowelsky Street, Givat 
Herzl). In 1925, the town’s population had jumped to 34,000, 
construction of houses progressed rapidly, and the south- 
ern Tschlenow, Schapira, and Neveh Sha’anan quarters came 
into being. Cultural institutions, such as Habimah, the Erez 
Israel Opera, and the Kumkum satirical theater group were 
founded. The *Histadrut and its local council (Moezet Po’alei 
Yafo) became an important factor in the city’s development. 
The built-up area expanded in two directions, southeast and 
north, as the first three-story houses began to appear, and a 
commercial center crystallized along the Tel Aviv-Jaffa and 
Petah Tikvah roads, and Herzl and Nahalat Binyamin streets. 
A break in this quick expansion came with the economic cri- 
sis of 1927-30, which affected particularly the middle class 
of the Fourth Aliyah, caused many of the new enterprises to 
close down and unemployment to spread, and brought build- 
ing activities to a halt. 

Between the 1920s and 1940s, the city’s expansion was 
constricted in the east and southeast by the Arab villages of 
Sumeil, Salameh, etc., and the German colony of Saronah, with 
their plantation belt. The inhabitants of these areas, enjoying 
mounting prosperity thanks to the expanding market in the 
nearby city, saw no reason to sell their land even at specula- 
tive prices. This left the narrow strip of sand dunes and sand- 
stone ridges in the north as the principal reserve for the city’s 
growth. To overcome the haphazard expansion which had 
followed opportunities of land acquisition, the British town 
planner Sir Patrick Geddes was invited in 1925 to prepare a 
blueprint. Although he knew that the original idea of Ahuzzat 
Bayit as a garden suburb had by then become obsolete, he 
followed the old layout of two north-directed main roads, 
extending Ben Yehudah and Dizengoff beyond Bograshov 
Street to the Yarkon River bed, thus bringing the south-north 
length of Tel Aviv to over 3 mi. (5 km.), while the west-east 
width measured only a few hundred meters. The short side 
streets in the latter direction became blind alleys, often end- 
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ing in tennis and other sports courts. This layout made ser- 
vices (communications, water, electricity) relatively expensive 
for the city’s northern part. The shortage of building ground 
engendered land speculation, making north Tel Aviv the do- 
main of the relatively well-to-do, who could afford higher 
apartment rents. 

After the economic crisis, a new development arrived 
with the Fifth Aliyah from Germany, which began in 1933 and 
reached its high point in 1935. The newcomers brought man- 
agerial and technical know-how, as well as financial means. 
The city’s population leaped from 45,564 in 1931 to 120,000 in 
1935. The building and industrial prosperity attracted labor- 
ers and professionals from the moshavot and from other ur- 
ban centers to Tel Aviv. The establishment of larger industrial 
enterprises was aided by the *Haavara agreement, which en- 
abled immigrants from Central Europe to transfer to Pales- 
tine part of their capital in the form of goods and machines. 
The last remnants of the Ahuzzat Bayit suburb disappeared, 
with industry taking up more of the city’s southern reaches. 
On May 12, 1934, Tel Aviv was officially recognized as a city, 
receiving municipal corporation status. It increasingly be- 
came the yishuv’s economic, financial, political, and cultural 
center. The Philharmonic Orchestra was founded, the Tel 
Aviv Museum was opened in the home of the city’s long-time 
mayor, Meir Dizengoff, and the cornerstone was laid for the 
Habimah building. Tel Aviv severed its last ties with Jaffa. Its 
growth continued, bringing its population in 1939 to 160,000 
inhabitants, who then constituted 35.9 percent of Palestine’s 
total Jewish population. 


1939-1948 

While World War 11 paralyzed building, it stimulated the 
city’s industrial development, as enterprises had to be geared 
to the production of goods for the Allied war effort. Urban 
and interurban communications improved with the opening 
of the Central Bus Station in south Tel Aviv in 1942. In 1943 
the Palestine high commissioner issued an order doubling Tel 
Aviv’s municipal area from 630 hectares (1,556 acres) to 1,260 
hectares (3,112 acres), whereby both the rest of Jaffa’s Jewish 
quarters in the south and vacant land in the north were in- 
cluded in its boundaries. During the same period, the seat of 
all the country’s Hebrew newspapers and of most of its pub- 
lishing houses also became the center of the yishuv’s political 
life and its defense activities. A “civil guard” was established. 
The anti-Zionist policy of the British authorities was violently 
opposed. The first “illegal” immigrant ships (Patria, Tiger 
Hill) anchored off Tel Aviv’s shore. The city played a promi- 
nent role and suffered much in the struggle with the British 
authorities after World War 11, when both the *Haganah and 
the dissident underground organizations (1zL and Lehi) had 
their headquarters there. 

When Israel’s *War of Independence broke out, Tel Aviv 
numbered 210,000 inhabitants. While in the first months 
of the war the city was incessantly shelled from Jaffa’s Arab 
quarters, which interlinked with Tel Aviv’s central sections, 
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the situation changed dramatically after the conquest of Jaffa, 
the flight of the great majority of its Arab inhabitants, and the 
signing of its capitulation in the Tel Aviv Haganah headquar- 
ters on May 13, 1948. One day later the State of Israel was pro- 
claimed in Tel Aviv’s museum building. 


From 1949 

The city renewed its expansion even before the war ended: on 
April 24, 1949, Tel Aviv’s and Jaffa’s areas were amalgamated, 
and the city’s official name became Tel Aviv-Jaffa; one of the 
world’s youngest cities had thus incorporated one of its old- 
est. Simultaneously, abandoned Arab villages in the east and 
northeast (Shaikh Muwannis, Jamisin, Sumail) were also in- 
cluded in the united city’s boundaries, whose area thus grew 
to 4,242.5 hectares (over 10,000 acres). Although the incorpo- 
ration of Jaffa - with its destitute, empty quarters, dilapidated 
structures, and winding lanes - demanded great efforts in re- 
construction, the new areas added to Tel Aviv opened vistas 
in rational planning. Building quality improved perceptibly 
from the 1950s. In that decade the first suburbs north of the 
Yarkon River came into being (Yad ha-Ma’avir, Zahalah, etc.). 
From the early 1960s, multistoried structures began to go up, 
particularly in the center of the city. The focus of social and 
commercial life gradually shifted northward and particularly 
northeast, from Nahalat Binyamin Street and Allenby Road 
to Ben- Yehuda Road, Dizengoff Square, Dizengoff Road, and 
Ibn Gabirol Road, where the new municipality building was 
erected. Tel Aviv’s waterfront (Ha-Yarkon Street) became, 
with the construction of large hotels, the country’s primary 
center of tourism. 

The flight of most of Jaffa’s 100,000 Arab inhabitants (of 
whom only 4,000 remained in the summer of 1948 — 2,000 of 
them Muslim Arabs, 1,500 Christians, and the rest Armenians 
and others) enabled the united city to house, often under dif- 
ficult conditions, the first great wave of postwar immigra- 
tion. In the 1950s, 65,000 Jews lived on Jaffa’s 6,050 hectares 
(14,943 acres). A joint body was set up by the government and 
the municipality in the 1960s to deal with Jaffa’s reconstruc- 
tion. Under its auspices, thousands of families were transferred 
from its slum quarters to new housing projects; the swampy 
ground of the Basa and Givat Aliyah quarters was drained; 
public gardens were planted; and educational, youth, sports, 
and cultural facilities were installed. The Jaffa Hill (“Ha- 
Shetah ha-Gadol”) was transformed into an attractive tour- 
ist, art, and entertainment center, with its ancient structures 
refitted to house galleries, restaurants, and nightclubs; and a 
park was planted on the steep hill slope adjoining Jaffa Mu- 
seum and the churches, mosques, and archaeological excava- 
tion grounds of Jaffa Hill. 

Among Tel Aviv’s ambitious projects begun between 1968 
and 1971, the following are outstanding: the “Lamed” project, 
a housing zone on the poor sandy soil stretching north from 
the Yarkon River to the outskirts of Herzliyyah; other housing 
zones in the north, east, and southeast (Tel Kabbir, Givat ha- 
Temarim, Neveh Afekah, Neveh Sharett); two new industrial 
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°AZEGLIO, MASSIMO TAPARELLI, MARCHESE D’ 
(1798-1866), Italian statesman and writer; prominent figure 
in the Italian National Revival. D’Azeglio was born in Turin, 
the son of the Marchese Cesare d’Azeglio and of the Cristina 
Marozzo di Bianzé. Driven from his youth by intense and 
eclectic interests and traveling with his father, a diplomat of 
the Piedmontese court, he had a chance to frequent the lit- 
erary and artistic clubs of different Italian cities, being espe- 
cially interested in painting. It was, however, as a novelist that 
dAzeglio won fame among his contemporaries, mostly owing 
to the publication in 1833 of the novel Ettore Fieramosca o la 
Disfida di Barletta, a real bestseller at the time. A keen advo- 
cate of the civil emancipation of the Regno di Piemonte’s reli- 
gious minorities (Hebrews and Protestants), d'Azeglio played a 
leading role both in the preliminary ideological stage (with the 
1844 political pamphlet I casi di Romagna) and in the political 
stage of the 1848 uprisings (the first Italian War of Indepen- 
dence). After the defeat of the Piedmontese army at Novara, 
d'Azeglio was appointed prime minister of the Kingdom of 
Piedmont through the Austrians on May 7, 1849. In this role 
he instituted a judicious and balanced reform of public insti- 
tutes. With the abrogation of ecclesiastic jurisdiction in 1850, 
dAzeglio began the transformation of Piedmont into a liberal, 
secular, and modern state. He resigned as prime minister in 
1852 and was replaced by Cavour but continued holding po- 
sitions of political importance, without ever abandoning his 
literary interests. He died while at work on his autobiography 
(I miei ricordi), one of the most interesting literary works on 
the Italian National Revival. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dizionario Biografico Italiano, 4 (1962), 
746-52, including bibliography. 


[Massimo Longo Adorno (2 ed.)] 


AZEKAH (Heb. 573¥), biblical town in the Shephelah on the 
road leading north from Lachish to Beth-Horon. Eusebius de- 
scribes Azekah (Onom. 18:10-12) as a village situated between 
Eleutheropolis (Bet-Guvrin) and Jerusalem. After the second 
battle of Ai, Joshua pursued the fleeing Canaanites down the 
ascent of the Beth-Horon road to Azekah and a hailstorm 
wrought havoc among them as far as Azekah (Josh. 10:10, 
11). The town was included in the northern district of Judah 
(ibid. 15:35). In the days of Saul the border between Israel and 
Philistia ran between Socoh and Azekah in the valley of Elah 
and it was here that the armies of the two peoples were drawn 
up during the battle between David and Goliath (1 Sam. 17:2). 
The town was fortified by Rehoboam to protect Judah against 
Egypt and the Philistine cities (11 Chron. 11:9). Because of Ju- 
dah’s involvement in the Ashdod-led rebellion of 713-12 B.c.E., 
a part of the Assyrian army invading Philistia in 712 attacked 
and captured Azekah which lay close to the Philistine border 
and almost due east of Ashdod (Sargon 11 Inscription). A ref- 
erence to this attack, which probably resulted in Judah’s sub- 
mission, may be contained in Isaiah 2off. In 588 B.c.£. Lachish 
and Azekah were the last two provincial fortresses of Judah 
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to hold out against Nebuchadnezzar (Jer. 34:7). A passage ina 
Lachish ostracon which dates from this period seems to imply 
that Lachish was still standing after Azekah had fallen. The 
campaigns of both Sargon 11 and Nebuchadnezzar indicate 
that Azekah lay astride the approach road to Jerusalem. After 
the fall of Jerusalem Azekah continued to be a Jewish town (cf. 
Neh. 11:30). It is generally identified with Tell Zakariyeh where 
excavations carried out in 1899-1900 uncovered remains of a 
rectangular fortress with square towers from the period of the 
Kingdom of Judah. Azekah is possibly mentioned in a baraita 
(Dem. 5:2, 53; Yev. 122a) as a place producing quality fruit, al- 
though the meaning of the passage is uncertain. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: FJ. Bliss and R.A.S. Macalister, Excavations 
in Palestine (1902), 12-27; Tadmor, in: BIES, 24 (1960), 24; idem, in: 
Journal of Cuneiform Studies, 12 (1958), 80-83; Abel, Geog, 2 (1938), 
257; Z. Vilnay, Israel Guide (1961), 167-8; Aharoni, Land, index. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


AZEMMOUR, city on the Atlantic coast of Morocco. In the 
15" century Azemmour was a free city with 20,000 inhabit- 
ants, of whom 2,500 were Jews, mainly occupied as fisher- 
men and craftsmen, and including wealthy merchants. Exiles 
from Portugal in 1496 found refuge there. It was subsequently 
raided by the Spanish, but the Jews were afforded protection 
by the Portuguese, who occupied Azemmour in 1513 with- 
out bloodshed. A grant of privileges was conferred on the 
Jews on June 14, 1514, which also fixed their annual tax pay- 
ment. Joseph Adibe was appointed rabbi of Azemmour and 
invested with wide powers (c. 1512). The community flour- 
ished and prominent members included the families of Adibe, 
*Roti, Valensi, Buros, Rodrigues, and Cordilha. Numerous 
*Marranos were welcomed in Azemmour and enabled to go 
to the interior where they could return to the Jewish faith. The 
community supported financially and diplomatically the pre- 
tensions of David Ha-*Reuveni when he arrived in Portugal 
in 1525. Azemmour was captured by the Moors in 1541; during 
the siege John 111 ordered the evacuation of all Jewish non- 
combatants to Arzila, and compensated them for the losses 
they had incurred. A community was reestablished in 1780. 
Most of the more wealthy members immigrated to Mazagan 
c. 1820, after the sultan “Abd al-Rahman ibn Hisham permit- 
ted Jews to trade there. Only the Jewish craftsmen remained 
in Azemmour, which continued to have a Jewish population 
until the emigration from Morocco after 1948. In 1968 there 
were no Jewish inhabitants in the town. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Corcos, in: Sefunot, 10 (1966), 63-69; 
Villes et tribus du Maroc, 2 (1932), 34, 40-48, 51-53, 56, 64; Hirsch- 
berg, Afrikah, 1 (1965), 311-3, 332; A. Baiado, Inquisigéo em Portugal 
(1921), 128 and passim. 


[David Corcos] 


AZENBERG, EMANUEL (1934-_), US. theatrical producer. 
Born ina Yiddish-speaking household in the Bronx to Joshua 
Charles Azenberg, the manager of a Labor-Zionist organiza- 
tion, and Hannah Kleiman Azenberg, he attended New York 
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zones, one of which, in the north, was reserved for science- 
based enterprises; and the planting of more parks and recre- 
ation grounds, among them one covering 180 hectares (444 
acres) in the “Lamed” zone, and another, the Histadrut Park, 
in the south. Particular attention was paid to easing transpor- 
tation problems: a huge, seven-story Central Bus Station with 
2,691,000 sq. ft. (250,000 sq. m.) of floor space was built in 
the city’s south. An arterial, multilane speed road, called the 
Netivei Ayyalon (since it makes use of the bed of the Ayya- 
lon) simultaneously serves for rainwater drainage from low- 
lying areas and thus prevents inundations. Tel Aviv’s port was 
transformed into a recreation and commercial center after the 
opening of the Ashdod port in 1966. 

Over the years, Tel Aviv’s population declined due to two 
main factors: lack of land for new neighborhoods, and the re- 
sulting high prices for apartments. In order to solve this prob- 
lem, the municipality promoted the construction of high-rise 
apartment buildings, which now dominate the city’s skyline. 

Tel Aviv-Jaffa in the 21% century continues to maintain 
its position as the economic and cultural center of Israel. The 
city’s industry moved to other places, but it still serves as a 
business and commercial center in which economic institu- 
tions such as main banking offices and the stock market are 
located. Each day about a million people work in Tel Aviv- 
Jaffa. In addition, the majority of foreign embassies are lo- 
cated there. As a cultural center, the city houses four theaters 
(Habimah, the Cameri, Beit-Lessin, and Gesher); three major 
museums (Tel Aviv Museum of Art, Eretz Israel Museum, and 
Beit Hatefusoth) and many small museums and art galleries; 
the Israel Opera; the Israel Philharmonic Orchestra; and the 
Suzanne Dellal Center for Dance and Theater. The main news- 
papers have their main offices in Tel Aviv. The city is also a 
center for tourism, with 60 hotels and 5,000 rooms. 

In July 2003, UNESCO named Tel Aviv a world heritage 
site, thanks to the city’s unique Bauhaus architecture, which 
has caused it to be called “the white city.” 


The Tel Aviv Conurbation 

Tel Aviv’s municipal boundary, contiguous with satellite towns 
almost in its entire length, merges with them into a solid built- 
up area for 7 mi. (12 km.) in the east and even larger distances 
from north to south. In the east, the satellite chain stretches 
through Givatayim and Ramat Gan and reaches Petah Tikvah. 
In the south, the cities of Holon and Bat Yam link up with Jaffa. 
In the southeast only the fields of the Mikveh Israel farming 
school form a curtain of green between the mother city and 
the industrial or semi-industrial centers of Azor, Bet Dagan, 
etc. In the northeast, Ramat ha-Sharon forms the continuation 
of Tel Aviv’s new suburbs and connects them with the town of 
Herzliyyah. The communities of Raanannah, Hod ha-Sharon, 
Kefar Sava, Petah Tikvah, Yehud, Or Yehudah, Lydda, Ramleh, 
Rishon le-Zion, Nes Ziyyonah, and Rehovot form the “outer 
ring.” With the relatively small decrease of the population of 
Tel Aviv proper in the 1960s, there was a simultaneous rapid 
expansion of the southern satellites in the same decade (Bat 
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Yam 7% annually, Holon 6.2%), while the growth in the east 
was more modest (Bene-Berak 4.1%, Givatayim 3.6%, Ramat 
Gan 2.2%). In 1970 the conurbation contained over 30% — and 
together with the outer ring over 42% — of the State of Israel's 
population (not including the regions under Israel admin- 
istration after June 1967). In 2003, the Tel Aviv conurbation 
included 1,167,500 inhabitants, consisting of 17.3% of Israel's 


population. 
[Hanna Ram / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


Tel Aviv’s mayors: 

Meir Dizengoff (1921-1925) 
David Bloch (1925-1927) 

Meir Dizengoff (1928-1936) 
Israel Rokach (1936-1952) 
Chaim Levanon (1953-1959) 
Mordechai Namir (1959-1969) 
Yehoshua Rabinowitz (1969-1974) 
Shlomo Lahat (1974-1993) 
Ronnie Milo (1993-1998) 

Ron Huldai (1998-_) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Hanoch, Jewish Town Tel Aviv (1932); A.Z. 
Ben-Ishai, Tel Aviv (Eng., 1936); M. Dizengoff, Tel Aviv and its Devel- 
opment (n.d.); M. Kalir, Tel Aviv-Yafo (1954); Y. Aricha, Tel Aviv - 60 
Years (1969); E. Orni and E. Efrat, Geography of Israel (1971°), 331-403 
A. Druyanow (ed.), Sefer Tel Aviv (1936); A.A. Weis, Reshitah shel 
Tel Aviv (1957); Z. Vilnay, Tel Aviv-Jaffa... (1965). WEBSITE: www. 
tel-aviv.gov.il. 


TEL AVIV UNIVERSITY (rTAv), Israel university. Its name 
was first established in 1956, but its antecedents go back to 
1935, when the Tel Aviv School of Law and Economics was es- 
tablished. In 1953 and 1955 the Tel Aviv municipality founded 
University Institutes of Biological Studies and of Jewish Stud- 
ies, which in 1956 referred to themselves as faculties of Tel Aviv 
University. In the late 1950s, the Tel Aviv School of Law and 
Economics became a branch of the Hebrew University facul- 
ties of Law and Economics. In 1956 this branch, together with 
the faculties of Biological and Jewish Studies, were combined 
into Tel Aviv University, first as a municipal institution and, 
from 1962, as an autonomous body supported by the mu- 
nicipality, the government, and friends in Israel and abroad. 
The new university grew rapidly from about 1,650 students in 
1962-63 to some 29,000 in 2005-06 - the largest in Israel - 
with an academic staff of around 1,200. 

In 2004-05, the university comprised nine faculties, over 
100 departments, three super-centers and over 90 research in- 
stitutes. The faculties were of Humanities (including schools 
of Jewish Studies, History, Cultural Studies, and Education); 
of Law; Engineering; Exact Sciences (with schools of chemis- 
try, physics and astronomy, and mathematical sciences); Life 
Sciences; Faculty of Management (including the Graduate 
School of Business Administration); Faculty of Social Sciences, 
including school of Economics and Social Work); Medicine 
(embodying schools of Medicine, Dental Medicine, the Con- 
tinuing Medical Education, and the School of Health Profes- 
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sions); and the Faculty of Arts (including the School of Archi- 
tecture and the Rubin Israeli Academy of Music). 

TAU'S encouragement of interdisciplinary research is 
reflected in its three super-centers, involving faculty from 
various fields. These are the Adams Brain Studies, Cardiac 
Research and Medical Engineering, and Ecological and En- 
vironmental Studies. The university’s 220-acre campus at Ra- 
mat Aviv comprises faculties and research institutes, students’ 
dormitories and facilities, a sports center, zoological and bo- 
tanical gardens, an art gallery, and a statue garden. The univer- 
sity owns and operates the Wise Observatory near the Ramon 
crater in the Negev, and takes part in research at the Steinitz 
Interuniversity Institute Marine Laboratories in Eilat. 

The university encourages communal involvement of 
students and staff. It operates a clinic providing legal aid in 
criminal cases, a center for legal advice on human rights, a 
clinic for ecology legal counseling, and community theater 
programs. Some 2,000 students were tutoring disadvantaged 
children, and many provided volunteer services to the el- 
derly and aid the community through several social involve- 
ment programs. 

TAU has special links with Jewish communities abroad, 
offering programs of Jewish studies to teachers and students 
from various countries. It is also involved in Jewish special ed- 
ucation, research and teaching worldwide. The university also 
maintains academic supervision over a few academic institu- 
tions in the Tel Aviv area: the Center for Technological Design 
in Holon, the New Academic College of Tel Aviv-Yaffo, and 
the Tel Aviv Engineering College. The university also awards 
each year the Dan David Prize (three prizes, each $1 million) 
for achievements having an outstanding scientific, technologi- 
cal, cultural or social impact on our world. 

The Overseas Student Program gives students from 
abroad the opportunity to study at Tel Aviv University for 
limited periods. The program is available in English and Span- 
ish, and offers a wide choice of courses. Students may elect 
to combine university study with kibbutz experience. Other 
study opportunities for students from abroad are a Graduate 
Program in Middle Eastern Studies, a Summer Law Program, 
the Sackler School of Medicine New York State/American 
Program, the Medical Elective program, and the Wharton- 
Recanati-INSEAD-York Project in Management. 

The Middle East peace process and ensuing regional co- 
operation opportunities are important research fields at the 
university, notably through its research institutes - mainly 
the Dayan Center for Middle Eastern and African Studies, 
the Jaffee Center for Strategic Studies, the Steinmetz Center 
for Peace Research, the Curiel Center for International Stud- 
ies, and the Hammer Fund for Economic Cooperation in the 
Middle East. 

The university has a Board of Governors, headed by Mi- 
chael H. Steinhardt in 2005, which has an international mem- 
bership of scientists, scholars, entrepreneurs, and public fig- 
ures. The board elects the president (Prof. Itamar *Rabinovich, 
elected in 2003), vice presidents, chancellor of the university 
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(Sir Leslie Porter), and the executive council, of which Dov 
Lautman is chairman. The supreme academic body is the Sen- 
ate, which elects the rector (Prof. Shimon Yankielwics) and 
vice rector, approves elections of deans, and deals with all ma- 
jor academic issues. Website: www.tau.ac.il. 


TELENESHTY (Rom. Telenesti), town in Central Moldova 
in the region of Bessarabia. Teleneshty was founded at the 
end of the 18" century by Jews invited by the estate's owner. 
In 1794, a hevra kaddisha was founded, the register of which 
was preserved until World War 11. In 1796 the owner of the es- 
tate concluded an agreement with the Jews laying down their 
privileges and obligations and fixing the amount of taxes to 
be paid for wine and spirits brought into the place and sold 
there. The community grew during the 19" century as a result 
of the large Jewish immigration to Bessarabia. In 1897 there 
were 3,876 Jews (89% of the total population), many of them 
engaging in viniculture, wine processing, and tobacco produc- 
tion. The 636 members registered in 1925 in the local fund in- 
cluded 205 tradesmen, 188 artisans, and 156 farmers. In 1930 
there were 2,811 Jews in Teleneshty (73.9% of the total popula- 
tion). The communal institutions included a hospital founded 
in 1870. The community was destroyed when the Germans and 
Romanians invaded Bessarabia in July 1941. In the late 1960s 
the Jewish population was estimated at about 800. There was 
no synagogue. The writer S. *Ben-Zion was born and began 
his literary activities in Teleneshty which is described in his 
story “Nefesh Rezuzah” (“A Crushed Soul’, 1952). 

[Eliyahu Feldman] 


TELEVISION AND RADIO. 


In the US. 

In the U.S. Jews have played a major role in the development 
of television and radio as they have in other entertainment in- 
dustries. They have been well represented in all executive and 
technical aspects of the industry, as well as among performers. 
As in motion pictures, one factor encouraging their participa- 
tion was the development of a new field at a time when Jews 
were available to enter it, and for which they had a penchant. 
It was not encrusted with fixed traditions and prejudice. In 
an era when discrimination blocked opportunity for Jews in 
many other fields, broadcasting had room for those with in- 
dividual ability and original ideas and initiative. 

In the early days of the development of broadcasting, Jew- 
ish inventors, experimenters, and promoters already played 
significant roles. As early as 1877 Emile *Berliner patented 
a telephone receiver which produced a clear sound and ex- 
tended the range of communications. This was the forerunner 
of the microphone and was purchased by the Bell Telephone 
Company, which engaged Berliner for three years as the com- 
pany’s chief instrument inspector. Berliner also made impor- 
tant inventions for the gramophone, replacing the cylinder 
with a flat disc made of hardened rubber material that could 
be produced cheaply in large quantities. The Berliner gramo- 
phone was developed into the Victor Talking Machine. 
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Jews held key positions in the emergence and shaping 
of the three major U.S. networks. David *Sarnoff started the 
first U.S. radio chain, the National Broadcasting Company, 
in 1926 as a service of the Radio Corporation of America. He 
became president of RCA in 1930. When he retired in 1970, he 
was succeeded by his son Robert, who had earlier served as 
president of NBc. Comparable in influence and competitive 
to NBC is the Columbia Broadcasting System (cBs) which 
was founded under the presidency of William S. *Paley two 
years after NBC was organized. Both nsc and cBs pioneered 
in the introduction of television - black-and-white and later 
color. The third major network, the American Broadcasting 
Company (ABC), was an outgrowth of the NBc network. It 
was bought out by United Paramount Theater, and Leonard 
H. Goldenson became its president. Apart from the heads of 
the major networks, many Jews worked at all levels in the or- 
ganizations as well as in the smaller networks, educational 
services, local stations, etc. 

Many Jews came to the fore as radio and television stars. 
Such stars as Al *Jolson, Ed Wynn, Eddie *Cantor, Jack Benny, 
Groucho *Marx, Milton Berle, and Sid Caesar became top en- 
tertainment figures in the new media, and personalities such 
as Walter *Winchell, David Susskind, and Leonard *Bernstein 
became household names. In addition, there were popular 
Jewish situation comedies, notably “The Goldbergs,’ in which 
Gertrude Berg starred for years. Producers such as David 
Wolper achieved great influence. Many Jewish communities 
sponsored their own regular shows which brought local and 
general Jewish news, reports from Israel, and Jewish music. 
Another feature in towns with large Jewish populations was 
the presentation of programs in Yiddish (such as on the New 
York station WEVD, owned by the Jewish Daily Forward) and 
sometimes in Hebrew. 

As part of their responsibility, radio and television outlets 
devoted part of their time to public service programs, some of 
which have been religious. In this framework Jewish organiza- 
tions shared time with representatives of other religions. NBC 
and asc worked with the Jewish Theological Seminary to pres- 
ent programs of interest to both the Jewish community and to 
non-Jews (“The Eternal Light,” “Frontiers of Faith”) and cBs 
worked with the New York Board of Rabbis (similar arrange- 
ments were made with rabbis in other major towns). The Amer- 
ican Jewish Committee, the Anti-Defamation League, and other 
Jewish organizations maintained relationships with the broad- 
casting media within the scope of their areas of interest. 

By the end of the 20" century and beginning of the 21°, 
Jews had assimilated into the television and radio industries 
as the companies became part of larger corporations. At one 
point, when the Disney Corporation owned ABC, its president 
was Michael *Eisner. At cBs, Leslie *Moonves, a Jew, held the 
reigns and at NBC Jeff *Zucker was in the second-highest post 
at the network. On radio, one personality who emerged was 
Howard *Stern, who, saying he was fighting censorship, moved 
his controversial programs to Sirius satellite radio, avoiding 
governmental oversight. 
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In Latin America, where the emphasis was more on in- 
dependent stations than on networks, Jews played a small role 
in broadcasting of Jewish interest. The type of programming, 
however, was such that many communities were able to spon- 
sor regular programs in Spanish, Portuguese, and Yiddish. 


In Europe 

In Europe, regular Jewish broadcasts were directed mainly 
to Jewish audiences abroad and not to the domestic Jewish 
population. In fact, these broadcasts could rarely be heard in 
the countries of origin, their main object being the projec- 
tion of a particular line of thought or political policy in other 
regions. The Hebrew Service of the BBc (“Kol London”) con- 
tinued daily for 19 years, from 1949 to 1968. Its main purpose 
was the projection of British political thought and culture. It 
was beamed not only to Israel and the Middle East but also 
to Eastern Europe. 

A daily Yiddish broadcast from Bucharest, Romania, to 
the United States covered current affairs and news and often 
included matters of specifically Jewish interest. During the pe- 
riod of the Six-Day War, Moscow started broadcasting in He- 
brew and Yiddish (15 minutes each). This daily broadcast was 
listed as transmitted by “Radio Station Peace and Progress.” It 
was beamed to Israel and devoted to promoting official Rus- 
sian policy on the Middle East. The Yiddish broadcasts were 
almost the same as those in Hebrew. 

Radio Birobidjan also sent out a broadcast in Yiddish, 
but it could hardly be heard outside its area. It had practically 
no Jewish content, except for occasional reviews of new edi- 
tions of *Sovetish Heymland (the Yiddish monthly published 
in Moscow) and occasional interviews with Jewish workers in 
the territory's industry and agriculture on their achievements. 
Jewish records were also played. 

The French Overseas Radio directed its daily Yiddish 
broadcasts to Eastern Europe. It contained a daily news bul- 
letin and a commentary on current affairs. 

All the broadcasts mentioned fell into the category of 
foreign or external broadcasting. Jewish communities in Eu- 
rope had few special programs, either on radio or television, 
devoted entirely to Jewish affairs or matters of Jewish inter- 
est. Only now and again was a program of specifically Jewish 
interest presented, and then it usually came under the head- 
ing of “religious broadcasting.” One of the best known was a 
regular program over the French television network. 

In Britain, there were very few Jewish names among the 
radio or television “personalities” appearing regularly before 
a camera or a microphone. Among those better known was 
the actor David Kossoff and the compere David Jacobs. Jews 
who reached important positions in radio or television were 
engaged mainly in scriptwriting, production, and adminis- 
tration. John Jacobs (David's brother) became head of drama 
at Anglia Television in 1964. In the field of current affairs, 
Jeremy Isaacs became known for his work on programs like 
“This Week” (Rediffusion) and “Panorama” (BBC). Elkan Al- 
lan, writer and producer, was head of entertainment of Redif- 
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fusion Television from 1962 to 1965. Cyril Bennett (d. 1977) 
became controller of programs at London Weekend Televi- 
sion and Brian Tessler director and program controller of aBc 
Television. Among the prominent administrators were Lord 
(Sidney) Bernstein, chairman of Granada Television Ltd., Sir 
Lew Grade, joint managing director of Associated Television 
Ltd., and Bernard Delfont, Tv executive and impresario. 


[Erwin Bienenstok] 


For Israel, see *Israel, State of: Cultural Life (Radio; Tele- 
vision). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Levitan, Jews in American Life (1969), 
96-99, 199-203, 245-46; IGYB (1950- ); G. Wigoder, in: Gazette, In- 
ternational Journal for Mass Communication Studies, 7 no. 1 (1961), 
129-36; EIV, supplement vol. (1967), cols. 446-48; Givton, in: Euro- 
pean Broadcasting Union Review, 93 B (Sept. 1965). 


TEL HAI (Heb. "n77n), settlement in N. Israel, on the N.W. 
rim of the Huleh Valley, S. of Kefar Giladi. Tel Hai, founded 
in 1918, was originally one of three outposts established in this 
area to guard outlying Jewish land. The “Shepherd’s Group” 
of *Ha-Shomer Association constituted the first settlers; one 
year later this group dispersed and another took its place. Af- 
ter the Huleh Valley was marked for inclusion in the French 
Mandate territory of Syria, Arabs revolting against the French 
attacked the cluster of small Jewish settlements there. Joseph 
*Trumpeldor and seven comrades fell in the defense of Tel Hai 
on 1 Adar 5680 (1920). His last words, “It is good to die for 
our country,’ are engraved on the pediment of the statue of a 
roaring lion marking their grave. The defense of Tel Hai has 
become a part of Israel’s national lore, and each year Tel Hai 
day is celebrated by youth gatherings and visits to Tel Hai and 
similar sites. In 1926 the settlement compound was merged 
with *Kefar Giladi. The original quadrangular compound was 
preserved, and a youth hostel and a *Haganah museum were 
set up there. The name Tel Hai means roughly “hill of life,” a 
hebraicized version of the former Arabic name Talha. 


[Efraim Orni] 


TEL KAZIR (Heb. 137? 5n), kibbutz in northern Israel, S.E. 
of Lake Kinneret, affiliated with Ihud ha-Kevuzot ve-ha- 
Kibbutzim. Tel Kazir was founded in 1949 by members of 
the Israel Scout Movement on a site which had served dur- 
ing the *War of Independence (1948) as an advanced forti- 
fied enemy position in the Syrian attack on the Jordan Valley 
settlements. Until the *Six-Day War (1967), Tel Kazir, lying 
close to and beneath the Syrian positions beyond the border, 
was continually subject to Syrian attacks. While the gravest 
danger was overcome when the Golan Heights fell to Israel’s 
forces in June 1967, the kibbutz continued to lie within artil- 
lery range from beyond the Jordanian border in the south. In 
1967 kibbutz lands to which the Syrians had barred all access 
were reclaimed and intensively cultivated. Bananas, fruit or- 
chards, dairy cattle, poultry, and ostrich raising constituted its 
prominent branches of farming. The kibbutz also developed 
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a tourism industry, including a holiday resort, guest rooms, 
and organized trips. In the mid-1990s, Tel Kazir’s population 
numbered 364, dropping to 225 in 2002. The name, meaning 
“Mound of Harvest,’ was adapted from the former Arabic 
name of the site. 

[Efram Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


TELLER, EDWARD (1908-2003), physicist, U.S. citizen from 
1941. Teller was born in Budapest but left Hungary because of 
Horthy’s quota system for university entrance, ostensibly to 
study chemistry in the Karlsruhe Technical Institute (1926). He 
changed to mathematics at Munich University before moving 
to the University of Leipzig in 1928 after a break occasioned 
by the loss of most of his right foot in a trolley car accident. 
Teller received his doctorate in Leipzig (1930), where his career 
interests were determined by Heisenberg’s teaching of quan- 
tum physics to extraordinarily gifted students. He held a re- 
search appointment at the University of Gottingen (1929-33), 
where he worked on molecular structure, notably of hydro- 
gen, and collaborated with Niels *Bohr in Copenhagen and 
Enrico Fermi in Rome. Foreseeing the fate of Jewish scientists 
in Nazi Germany, he moved to the U.K. in 1933, where he was 
sponsored by the British scientists Frederick Lindenmann and 
George Donnan. After further work on nuclear structure in 
the Institute for Theoretical Physics, Copenhagen, and Uni- 
versity College, London, he moved to George Washington 
University (1935) with support from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. His work on nuclear structure and particle behavior in 
radioactive decay (with George Gamow) made him recep- 
tive to the momentous consequences of the newly discovered 
phenomenon of nuclear fission. In 1939 Teller accompanied 
Leo Szilard to the meeting with *Einstein which resulted in 
the letter to President Roosevelt and eventually to the Man- 
hattan Project. In 1942 he joined Fermi in Chicago, where the 
world’s first nuclear reactor was constructed and where they 
discussed the possibilities of a sustained nuclear fusion reac- 
tion. In 1943 he was recruited to the Manhattan Project team 
at Los Alamos. His contribution to the development of fis- 
sion weapons was often ambivalent but he showed immense 
insight in helping to solve the problems of his collaborators. 
He was, however, preoccupied with the problems of nuclear 
fusion reactions. Teller’s contribution to the eventual produc- 
tion of fission weapons was partly political. His experience of 
antisemitism in Hungary, the Nazi regime in Germany, Com- 
munist persecution of fellow scientists accused of disloyalty, 
and the Communist regime in postwar Hungary convinced 
him of the necessity to compete with the Soviets in the race 
for thermonuclear weapons. His views overcame the doubts of 
many scientists and politicians. His practical contribution was 
to design (with Stanislaw *Ulam) a fission trigger for sustained 
hydrogen nuclear fusion. He advocated the establishment of 
the Lawrence Livermore National Laboratory, which he later 
directed (1958-60), as a second center for nuclear weapons 
research. From 1960 to 2003 he held senior, later emeritus po- 
sitions at Livermore and in the University of California. His 
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interests concerned the practical applications of nuclear tech- 
nology to power units in ships and submarines, often rather 
speculative civil engineering projects such as a Red Sea to 
Dead Sea canal, and anti-missile defense. He was a pioneer of 
safety measures in nuclear power stations. His passion for sci- 
ence education established the University of California at Da- 
vis as a leading school. Temperamentally unpredictable, Teller 
was shunned by many colleagues who opposed the develop- 
ment of thermonuclear weapons, his opposition to test ban 
treaties, and his enthusiasm for antimissile defense systems. 
Many were appalled by his testimony to the Gray Committee 
(1954), when he opposed *Oppenheimer’s access to classified 
information. Despite this opposition he was a major influ- 
ence on U.S. defense policy. He was awarded the Fermi Prize 
(1962), the National Medal of Science, the Herzl Prize given 
to descendants of Hungarian Jewry who have distinguished 
themselves on behalf of Israel and the Jewish people, and the 
Presidential Medal of Freedom (2003). 


[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


TELLER, ISRAEL (1835-1921), Hebrew writer, grammarian, 
and teacher. Born in Zolochev, Galicia, he moved to Romania, 
where for 30 years he was a teacher and a director of Hebrew 
schools in various Jewish communities. He was among the first 
to join the Hovevei Zion when they became active in Roma- 
nia; he also contributed to Hebrew periodicals, as well as the 
Yiddish press. In 1896 he came to Israel and was a teacher in 
Rehovot. His works include Mabbat Hofshi ba-Dikduk (1906), 
in which he maintains that Hebrew grammar should conform 
to the modern spoken language, and Torat ha-Lashon (1912), 
in which he expounds his method of Hebrew grammar. Tell- 
er’s poetry, didactic and tendentious in quality, has slight lit- 
erary merit. A collection of his articles, entitled Ben-Oni, was 
published in 1914. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Bader, Medinah va-Hakhameha (1934), 
111; I. Klausner, Hibbat Ziyyon be-Romanyah (1958), index; Kressel, 
Leksikon, 2 (1967), 23-24; Tidhar, 1 (1947), 279. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


TELLER, ISSACHAR BAER (pb. c. 1607), physician and sur- 
geon. Teller, a barber-surgeon in the Bohemian capital Prague, 
was the author of what is believed to be the first printed medi- 
cal book in Yiddish, Beer Mayim Hayyim (“Well of Living Wa- 
ter”). The book was printed in Prague without any date, but it 
must have been before 1655. This is an extremely rare book: the 
only complete copy known is the one in the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford; another copy, with the title-page missing, is in the 
Rosenthaliana Library in Amsterdam. Teller wrote his book 
as a practical manual of therapeutics. He chose the Yiddish 
idiom for readers not sufficiently acquainted with Hebrew. In 
a rhymed introduction and an epilogue he explained his main 
object: to help poor people who could not afford doctors’ fees. 
Teller was well-versed in the Latin literature of his time, as his 
quotations —- in Hebrew characters — show, and was progressive 
enough to oppose the astrological medicine so popular in his 
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time. The small book is interesting not only from a medico- 
historical point of view, but also as source material for linguis- 
tic studies of the Yiddish of the period. The portrait of Teller 
which appears in the book is probably the only authentic por- 
trait of a Jewish barber-surgeon in existence. 

A facsimile of Beer Mayim Hayyim, produced in Jeru- 
salem in 1968 with prefaces in Hebrew and English, includes 
as an appendix the Aphorisms of Hippocrates translated into 
Hebrew by Teller’s teacher, Joseph Solomon *Delmedigo. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat Bod, 1065 — 66; J.O. Lei- 
bowitz (ed.), Beer Mayyim Hayyim (1968). 

[Joshua O. Leibowitz] 


TELLER, ZEVI LAZAR (originally Hirsch Lazar; 1840-1914), 
Hebrew educator and writer. Born in Zolochev, Galicia, he 
taught in Jewish schools in Romania (1866-86), and later in 
Galicia. In Romania he was an active member of the Hibbat 
Zion movement and upon his return to Galicia became a 
leader of the Zionist movement there. Beginning in the 1870s, 
he published poems, translations of poems, and articles on 
current affairs in the Hebrew press. 

His books include Te’udat Yisrael (1878); Leshon Limmu- 
dim (a grammar, 1884); Zaakat Shever (1885); Siftei Renanot 
(poems, 1892); Kol Elohim (poems and prose, 1897); Eharti 
Lavo (novel, 1908); and Hed ha-Am (poems, 1913). He also ed- 
ited and published the first pedagogic periodical in Hebrew, 


Eitanim (3 issues; 1898). 
[Getzel Kressel] 


TEL MOND (Heb. 7379 5n), moshavah with municipal council 
status in central Israel, in the southern Sharon, 6 mi. (10 km.) 
N. of Kefar Sava. Its area is about 3 sq. mi. (8 sq. km.). Tel 
Mond was founded in 1929 upon the initiative of Sir Alfred 
Mond (later Lord *Melchett), who planted large citrus groves 
and enlisted the participation of other British Jews through his 
Palestine Plantations Company. Tel Mond became the center 
for a group of smallholder villages (the “Tel Mond Bloc”). Af- 
ter 1948 many immigrants were absorbed there, partly from 
a *ma’barah (immigrant transit camp) which was later trans- 
formed into a permanent housing scheme. In 1954 Tel Mond 
received local council status. In 1970 the village had 3,060 in- 
habitants. Its economy was based principally on citriculture. 
By the mid-1990s its population had increased to 4,060, ris- 
ing further to 7,260 in 2002. The majority of residents now 
worked outside the moshavah. 


{Efraim Orni /Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 


TELSIAI (Rus. Telshi; Ger. Telschen; Yid. Telz), city in N.W. 
Lithuania. Jews began to settle in Telsiai in the 17 century, 
when they were under the jurisdiction of the community of 
*Kedainiai. During Russian rule (1795-1915) Telsiai was a dis- 
trict town in Kovno province. J.L. *Gordon, who was a teacher 
in the state-controlled Jewish school from 1866 to 1872, de- 
scribes the community in his letters and poems as conser- 
vative and attached to tradition. The number of Jews in the 
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community increased from 2,248 in 1847 to 4,204 in 1864. 
The years of famine in Lithuania in the 1850s and the lack of 
railroad connections contributed to the decline of Telsiai and 
emigration from the town. In 1897 3,088 Jews (51% of the to- 
tal population) lived there. 

The community was wiped out when the Germans in- 
vaded Lithuania. In July 1941 all the men were brutally tor- 
tured and killed by the Lithuanian Fascists and within six 
months the women too were murdered. In 1970, the Jewish 
population of Telsiai was estimated at around 150. 


Telz Yeshivah 

Telsiai became important for the Jews and Jewish history be- 
cause of the yeshivah which existed there from 1875 to 1941. 
Established by the community’s scholars, it developed into 
a central institution of traditional Jewish scholarship under 
the leadership of Eliezer *Gordon, rabbi of the community 
from 1883 to 1910, and after his death, of Joseph Leib Bloch 
(1910-30). New methods were introduced in the yeshivah; 
the division of the pupils into five classes according to their 
knowledge, periodic tests, and compulsory attendance at 
classes. The study of *musar was instituted under Gordon 
and became especially prominent under Bloch. The reputa- 
tion of the yeshivah was furthered by Simeon Shkop (to 1904) 
and Hayyim Rabinowitz, who shaped the “way of Telz” in 
Torah study, which concentrated on the development of acu- 
ity and skill in profound logical analysis. After the *Volozhin 
yeshivah was closed by the authorities in 1892, Telz became 
one of the central yeshivot in Russia and had 300-350 stu- 
dents. A new building was completed in 1897 (it was rebuilt 
after the great fire of 1908). When some Telsiai Jews were ex- 
pelled during the general expulsion from Lithuania in 1915, 
the yeshivah continued its activities. During the period of 
Lithuanian independence (1918-40) the yeshivah was one of 
the three largest in the country, serving as a Torah center for 
all Orthodox Jewry. 

In a community of 1,545 Jews in 1923 (approximately one- 
third of the town’s total population) and 2,800 Jews in 1939, 
the yeshivah had a decisive influence. A complete educational 
network was established under its control: an Orthodox kin- 
dergarten, an educational institution for boys, a school for 
girls, an Orthodox secondary school for girls called Yavneh, 
a seminary for Orthodox teachers, also called Yavneh (trans- 
ferred in 1924 from Kovno to Telz), headed by Yizhak Ra- 
phael Holzberg-Ezion, and a Hebrew seminary for teachers. 
Near the yeshivah a kolel was established in which graduates 
of the yeshivah were trained for the rabbinate. The Orthodox 
Hebrew monthly Ha-Neeman (1928-31) and the bulletin of 
*Agudat Israel in Lithuania, Der Yidisher Lebn, were issued in 
the town. Yeshivah students were sent to Lithuanian towns to 
establish “small yeshivot” (i.e., schools for children) in which 
they prepared children for study in the Telz yeshivah. In the 
1930s Abraham Isaac Bloch and Azriel Rabinowitz, the sons 
of its first leaders, were the heads of the yeshivah. With the 
Soviet annexation of Lithuania in 1940 the yeshivah building 
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was confiscated and the students dispersed to several Lithu- 
anian towns, where they continued their studies under their 
rabbis. A few teachers and students managed to reach the 
United States. 

In 1941 the Telz yeshivah was reestablished in Cleveland, 
Ohio, under E.M. *Bloch, and in 1971 it had about 400 stu- 
dents and was directed by M. *Gifter. In 1959, a girl’s school 
by the name of Yavneh, counterpart of the yeshivah, was 
founded in Cleveland, and two years later a teachers’ semi- 
nary was opened there. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.E. Friedmann, Sefer ha-Zikhronot (1962), 
106-11; Sefer ha-Yovel le-S. Shkop (1936), 38-44, 54-56, 63, 73-74; M. 
Berlin, Mi-Volozhin ad Yerushalayim, 1 (1939), 164-71; Lite (1951), 
1574-76; E.M. Bloch, ibid., 623-30; idem, in: Ha-Pardes, 16 (1942), 
5-8; E. Asheri, Hurban Lita (1951), 238-40; S. Assaf, in: He-Avar, 2 
(1954), 34-45; Gifter, in: Mosedot Torah be-Eiropah (1956), 169-88; 
Alon, Mehkarim, 1 (1957), 1-11; B. Dinur, Be-Olam she-Shaka (1958), 
62-78; Yahadut Lita, 3 (1967), 315-6; Bialoblocki, ibid., 233-7; D. Katz, 
ibid., 233-7; S. Kushnir, Sadot ve-Lev (1962), 29-36. 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


TELUSHKIN, NISSAN (1882-1970), rabbi. Born in Bobrosk, 
Minsk Province, Lithuania, Telushkin attended yeshivot in 
Kursov and Slutsk, Lithuania, under some of the leading schol- 
ars of the time, including Rabbi Baruch Baer Leibowitz and 
Rabbi Isser Zalman Meltzer. In 1902 he received ordination 
from several rabbis, including Rabbi Samuel Moses Shapiro, 
Rabbi Joseph Bakst, and the Lubavitcher rebbe, Rabbi Shalom 
Dov Schneersohn. 

After that, Telushkin served as a congregational rabbi 
in Europe until 1924, when he immigrated to the United 
States. There, he assumed the leadership of Congregation 
Bnai Yitzchak in Brooklyn, where he remained until retire- 
ment in 1967. 

Telushkin was unusual in his dual support of religious 
Zionism and Hasidism. He was involved with Mizrachi, the 
religious Zionist organization of America, and the Lubavitch 
community and functioned on behalf of the Vaad ha-Rab- 
bonim of New York. He became editor of the Vaad’s Torah 
journal, Hamsiloh. 

Part of his life's work was to improve the conditions of 
mikvaot in New York. In that realm, Telushkin wrote a book, 
Taharat Mayim, about the laws of mikveh. It received wide 
praise from his colleagues. Telushkin also wrote a three-vol- 
ume commentary on the Bible titled Ha-Torah ve-ha-Olam. 


[Lynne Schreiber (24 ed.)] 


TEL YIZHAK (Heb. pny’ 2M), kibbutz in central Israel, near 
Even Yehudah, affiliated with Ha-No’ar ha-Ziyyoni. Tel Yizhak 
was founded by a group from Galicia in 1938. Since 1963, 
Neveh Hadassah, a youth village belonging to Hadassah and 
*Youth Aliyah, has been included in the area of Tel Yizhak. 
In 1970 Tel Yizhak had 510 inhabitants, increasing to 622 in 
2002. Farming branches included irrigated citrus groves, field 
crops, and avocado plantations. Other sources of livelihood 
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were a small supermarket, a pub, and catering. The kibbutz 
also operated a factory for building materials. Masoha, an in- 
stitute for Holocaust studies, and the Zionist Youth Archive 
were located at the kibbutz. Its name commemorates Yizhak 
Steiger, the founder of the Ha-Noar ha-Ziyyoni movement 


in Galicia. 
[Efraim Orni] 


TEL YOSEF (Heb. 107° 5n), kibbutz in northern Israel, in the 
Harod Valley, 8 mi. (13 km.) S.E. of Afulah, affiliated with Ihud 
ha-Kevuzot ve-ha-Kibbutzim. Named in memory of Joseph 
*Trumpeldor, Tel Yosef was founded in 1921 as a work camp 
of *Gedud ha-Avodah (“Labor Legion”), together with *En- 
Harod, at the foot of Mt. Gilboa. Its members participated in 
draining the local malaria-infested swamps. In the ensuing 
years, En-Harod seceded from Gedud ha-Avodah. After 1928 
Tel Yosef joined Ha-Kibbutz ha-Me'uhad. In 1929 both kib- 
butzim moved to their present site on the slope of the Zeva'im 
Ridge. In the 1936-39 Arab riots, Tel Yosef suffered frequent 
attacks. In the 1951-52 split in Ha-Kibbutz ha-Me'uhad, Tel 
Yosef joined Ihud ha-Kevuzot ve-ha-Kibbutzim, and a group 
from the kibbutz moved to nearby Bet ha-Shittah. In 1970 
the kibbutz had 515 inhabitants; in 2002, 400. Its economy 
was based on irrigated field and fodder crops, mainly cotton 
and sugar beet; deciduous fruit orchards, carp ponds, etc. It 
housed the Ihud ha-Kevuzot ve-ha-Kibbutzim printing press 
and was a partner with En-Harod in a truck garage and co- 
operative. Bet Trumpeldor, containing the archives of Gedud 
ha-Avodah and other historical documents, was located in Tel 
Yosef. The kibbutz, together with En-Harod, maintained the 
regional museum, Bet Sturman, and a regional theater stage. 
Tel Yosef has educated Youth Aliyah groups. 


{Efram Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


TEMA (Heb. X72°5, 8720), son of Ishmael and a locality in Ara- 
bia (Gen. 25:15; 1 Chron. 1:30). Tema is identified as Taima, 
an outlying town and oasis in the Jebel Shammar province 
of Nejd, a major region of Saudi Arabia, 200 mi. (320 km.) 
west of Hail. Tema was a caravansary on the junction point 
of the highways to Damascus and the Persian Gulf (Isa. 21:14; 
cf. Job 6:19). Jeremiah prophesied against Tema (25:23), as 
one of the nations among other northern Arabian people 
(see *Rodanim). Tema became part of the Assyrian (Baby- 
lonian) sphere of interest in the Arabian war of Tiglath-Pile- 
ser III (732 B.c.E.) when he dispersed the coalition headed by 
Samsi, the queen of the Arabs. The coalition was comprised of 
Mas‘a (cf. Massa, Gen. 25:14), Tema ((alu) temaj) and Haiappa 
(Ephah of *Midian, Gen. 25:4). One of the gates of Nineveh 
rebuilt by *Sennacherib was called katré Summan/il u Témé 
quiribsa irrub abul madbari, “‘The Gifts of Sumu‘an/il and 
Témé, enter through it? the Desert Gate” Much information 
about Tema in the neo-Babylonian period has been gained 
from the publication of the Harran Inscriptions of *Naboni- 
dus, the last king of Babylon before the Persian period (already 
partially known from the Verse Account of Nabonidus). Na- 
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bonidus destroyed Tema (522 B.c.E.), rebuilt it, and made it his 
residence for about ten years. From there he went further and 
reached Yathrib (later Medina). Cyrus 11 conquered the entire 
region a few years later (c. 540 B.c.E.). Tema around that time 
was a cosmopolitan town, as is attested by the proper names 
cited in the Taima Stele (Louvre). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.D. Luckenbill, The Annals of Sennacherib 
(1924), 113; T.W. Rosmarin, in: Journal of the Society of Oriental Re- 
search, 16 (1932), 1ff.; A. Heidel, in: Sumer, 9 (1953), 170-71, 8:8-9; C.J. 
Gadd, in: Anatolian Studies, 8 (1958), 35ff.; A. Grohmann, Arabien 
(1963), 22 and index s.v. Tamima; H. Tadmor, in: Studies... B. Lands- 
berger (1965), 356; V.G. Dossin, in: Revue dassyrologie, 64 (1970), 21, 
39 (for a doubtful reference to Tema). 


[Pinhas Artzi and Laurentino Jose Afonso] 


TEMAN (Heb. 72°n, from 772°; “right, south”), grandson of 
Esau and name of a place in Edom (Gen. 36:11, 15, 34; Amos 
1:12). Teman and Bozrah represented the whole land of Edom 
(Amos 1:12; Obadiah 9). Its inhabitants were famous for their 
wisdom (Jer. 49:7; cf. Job 2:11). 

Teman is identified with Tawilan, below Jebel Heidan, 
northeast of Elji. A great amount of Edomite Early Iron 1-11 
pottery (1200-600; see Glueck in bibl.) was discovered at its 
site. One of the “kings who reigned in the land of Edom, be- 
fore any king reigned over the Israelites,” was a Temanite (Gen. 
36:34). At least from the period of the geonim the term was 
used for the South Arabian region of *Yemen. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Glueck, in: AASOR, 15 (1934/35), 82-83. 


TEMERLS, JACOB BEN ELIEZER (also known as Jacob 
Ashkenazi; d. 1666), rabbi and kabbalist. Temerls was born 
in Worms, but in his youth went to Poland. He taught in Lu- 
blin, but later moved to Kremenets, where he resided for the 
greater part of his life. He spent his last years in Vienna, where 
he died. He was greatly revered as an outstanding talmudist 
and kabbalist; some of Europe’s leading rabbis turned to him 
for advice. It was said of him that “he did not leave the house 
of study but engaged in the study of the Torah in purity, fast- 
ing daily for 40 years.” 

He was the author of a short kabbalistic commentary on 
the Pentateuch, Sifra di-Zeni'uta de- Yaakov (published by his 
son Eliezer Lipmann, Amsterdam, 1669). Eliezer Lipmann, 
who added to the volume rules for the study of the Kab- 
balah, expressed the hope that it would be vouchsafed him to 
publish also his father’s other writings, which included a 
larger commentary on the Pentateuch and the Five Scrolls, 
a commentary on the expositions of passages in the Proph- 
ets and the Hagiographa, the Jerusalem and Babylonian 
Talmuds, and the Zohar, including the Idrot, as well as 
commentaries to the works of Isaac Luria. However, none 
of these was published; nor was a collection of his responsa, 
mentioned by Aaron Samuel *Koidanover in Emunat Shemuel 
(Frankfurt, 1683). An approbation by Temerls, written in 1660, 
appears in Hayyim Bochner’s Or Hadash (Amsterdam, 1771 
or 1775). 
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TEMIANKA, HENRI 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.N. Dembitzer, Kelilat Yofi, 2 (1893), 117a- 
125a; B. Wachstein, Die Inschriften des alten Judenfriedhofes in Wien, 


1 (1912), 462-5. 
[Tovia Preschel] 


TEMIANKA, HENRI (1906-1992), U.S. violinist and con- 
ductor. Born at Greenock, Scotland, Temianka studied with 
Blitz in Rotterdam (1915-23), at the Berlin Hochschule fuer 
Musik in Berlin (1923-34), and with Carl *Flesch and *Rod- 
jinsky (conducting) at the Curtis Institute, Philadelphia. He 
made his debut as violinist in New York in 1928. He was leader 
of the Scottish orchestra (1937-38), and the Pittsburgh so 
(1941-42), but he essentially devoted himself to a career as a 
soloist and appeared throughout Europe and the United States. 
In 1935 he was a prizewinner at the Wieniawski Competition 
in Warsaw and was invited to play in the ussr. In 1946 he 
founded the Paganini String Quartet and was its leader and 
first violinist until 1966; the quartet gave premieres of works 
by *Castelnuovo-Tedesco, *Milhaud, and Lees, and counted 
Beethoven's Razumovsky Quartets among its finest recorded 
performances. In 1958 he founded the Temianka Chamber 
Symphony Orchestra, which he conducted. He was also mu- 
sician-in-residence at the University of California and pro- 
fessor of music at California State College. Temianka made 
a number of educational films, edited several quartets, and 
published an autobiography, Facing the Music (1973). In his 
elegant interpretations he combined the best elements of the 
French tradition and the Flesch school. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove Music Online. 
[Amnon Shiloah (2"4 ed.)] 


TEMIN, HOWARD MARTIN (1934-1994), U.S. Nobel lau- 
reate in medicine. Temin was born in Philadelphia and grad- 
uated in biology from Swarthmore College. He received his 
Ph.D. at the California Institute of Technology, studying Rous 
sarcoma virus. His mentors included Renato Dulbecco and 
Harry Rubin. This work shaped his lifelong interest in animal 
viruses and their role in cancer induction. In 1960 he moved 
to the McArdle Laboratory for Cancer Research at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, where he worked for the rest 
of his life. He formulated the hypothesis that RNa viruses di- 
rect virus synthesis in infected cells through a DNA provirus. 
This contradicted the contemporary central tenet that RNA 
synthesis is invariably pn a-directed, and it was ignored for six 
years. His discovery in 1970 of RNA-directed DNA polymerase 
(reverse transcriptase), confirmed simultaneously and inde- 
pendently by David *Baltimore, indicated the mechanism by 
which viral RNA directs new viral synthesis. This led to gen- 
eral acceptance of his ideas and has profoundly influenced 
subsequent animal virology, including Hiv research. He was 
awarded the Nobel Prize in medicine for this work in 1975 
(jointly with David Baltimore and Renato Dulbecco). For the 
rest of his career he studied viral replication and its role in can- 
cer induction, and in particular retroviral sequences which are 
cellular (“endogenous”) components but may be implicated 
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in cancer. Temin’s many honors included membership of the 
US. National Academy of Sciences, the National Medal of 
Science, and the Gairdner and Lasker awards. A nonsmoker, 
Temin campaigned against smoking in public places. He died 
of lung cancer in Madison. 


[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


TEMKIN, family in Erez Israel. MOSHE (1885-1958), Hebrew 
writer, was born in Siedlce, Poland. He emigrated to Palestine 
in 1906, where he worked at various trades before becoming 
a physician in 1922. He was a member of the central commit- 
tee of Ha-Poel ha-Za’ir and the secretary of the Galilee (1916) 
and Samaria (1918) workers’ organizations. He began to pub- 
lish articles and stories during the Second Aliyah, writing also 
on medical subjects in Hebrew and French. 

His books are: Neguei ha-Moledet (1936, a novel on the 
*Nili group); Ha-Holekhim la-Mavet Shoalim li-Shelomkha 
(1943, a novel about *Irumpeldor); Ha-Naarah min ha-Emek 
(1944, stories); Neshamah Mefoeret bi-Kheli Mekhoar (1944, 
on Van Gogh); Sha’ul Tchernichowsky (1944); Sofer ha-Zaar 
ve-ha-Zaam (1945, a work about *Brenner); Be-Magelei ha- 
Kesem (1954, stories). 

His brother, MORDECAI (1891-1960) was a Hebrew poet. 
In 1909, after teaching for two years, he emigrated to Erez 
Israel but went back to Poland as a result of ill-health. He re- 
turned to Erez Israel in 1911, and devoted himself to teaching. 
After his first poem in Ha-Poel ha-Zair (1909), many others 
were published in Reshafim (ed. by. D. *Frischmann) and in 
the newspapers and periodicals of the country over several 
decades. 

His books of poems are: Netafim (selected poems of 
1912-26, 1927), Shirim u-Tefillot (1934), Sefer ha-Shirim ve- 
ha-Tefillot (1942), Be-Elem Kol (1956), Eged Kat (selected po- 
ems, 1961), and Shirei Yerushalayim (1965). He also translated 
works of Mann, H. von Kleist, Chekhov, and Max Brod and 
produced a Hebrew translation of Gottfried Keller’s novel Der 
gruene Heinrich (Heinrikh ha-Yarok, 1969). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Halkin, Modern Hebrew Literature (1950), 
139, 194; Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 25-26. 


[Getzel Kressel] 


TEMKIN, ASHER (19‘ century), small trader in Mogilev, 
converted to Christianity in 1832. His pamphlet defaming 
the Talmud (Derekh Selulah) was published in Hebrew and 
Russian by order of Czar Nicholas 1 in the printing house of 
the Academy of Sciences and distributed free of charge. I.B. 
*Levinsohn (Ribal) in his work Yemin Zidki (clandestinely cir- 
culated in manuscript and printed only in 1881) argued against 
the work of Temkin, showing the positive contribution of the 
Talmud to Jewish ethics. To show their appreciation of Tem- 
kin’s defamatory work, the Russian authorities first appointed 
him psalomshchik (low-grade clergyman) and then censor. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Raisin, The Haskalah Movement in Russia, 
6 (1913), 146; Ginsburg, in: Forward (Jan. 27, 1935). 
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The article is arranged according to the following outline: 


FIRST TEMPLE 
HISTORY 
STRUCTURE 
The Ground Plan of the Temple 
The Detailed Plan of the Temple 
GENERAL DESCRIPTION 
THE PORCH 
THE MAIN ROOM (HEKHAL) OR HOLY PLACE 
THE HOLY OF HOLIES (DEVIR) 
THE ADJACENT BUILDING (YAZI’A) 
The Temple Furniture 
THE ALTARS 
THE BRAZEN SEA 
THE COLUMNS 
THE BASES AND THE LAVERS 
THE CHERUBIM 
The Temple’s Site and Orientation 
Building Materials and Ornamentation 
Conclusion 
RITUAL 
The Service in the Temple 
The Temple Treasury 
The Ministers in the Temple 
THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE TEMPLE FOR THE PEOPLE 


SECOND TEMPLE 
HISTORY 
The Temple of Zerubbabel 
The Hellenistic Period 
From the Roman Conquest until the Destruction 
STRUCTURE 
The First Building 
Reconstruction by Herod 
The Temple Mount 
The Temple Square 
The Courts 
RITUAL 
Sources 
Functionaries and Participants 
PRIESTS 
LEVITES 
ISRAELITES 
THE OFFICERS OF THE TEMPLE 
THE HIGH PRIEST AND HIS DEPUTY 
The Daily Service 
THE MORNING TAMID 
THE AFTERNOON TAMID 
The Sabbath 
The Pilgrim Festivals 
Temple Music 
Gentiles and the Temple 
The Temple Treasury 
Provision of the Temple’s Needs 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE TEMPLE FOR THE PEOPLE 
IN THE ARTS 
Temple Implements in Illuminated Manuscripts 


In ancient times, a central building for the worship of God 
in Israel. The most common biblical names for the Temple 
are: “the House of the Lord” (1 Kings 3:1); “the House of God” 
(Dan. 1:2); “the Holy Temple” (Jonah 2:5[4]); “the Temple of 
the Lord” (11 Kings 24:13); and “the Sanctuary” (Ezek. 45:4). In 
the Mishnah (e.g., Maas. Sh. 5:2) and Tosefta (e.g., Tosef., Ber. 
3:16), the name commonly used is Beit ha-Mikdash (Miqdash), 
which occurs only once in the Bible (11 Chron. 36:7). 


FIRST TEMPLE 


HISTORY 


Following the destruction of Shiloh (c. 1050 B.c.£.), the need 
for a central Temple was felt. The military defeat suffered by 
the Israelites at Eben-Ezer, which ended in the capture of the 
ark by the Philistines, brought about a severance of the ark 
from the altar. For a generation and more, the ark wandered 
from place to place until David finally brought it to Mount 
Zion, where he erected a tent for it (11 Sam. 6:17). The high 
places set up at Nob (1 Sam. 21), at Gibeon (1 Kings 3:4), and 
at other sites, e.g., Beth-El and Mizpah, were unable to serve 
as a unifying center for the divided tribes who were compet- 
ing for national supremacy. These high places could not, in 
consequence, become the permanent site for the ark. How- 
ever, with the capture of Jerusalem and the establishment of 
the royal palace on Mount Zion, a suitable place for this pur- 
pose was found. Jerusalem was situated on the border be- 
tween the Rachel tribes and the Leah tribes; and on the bor- 
der between Judah, the tribe to which David belonged, and 
that of Benjamin, the tribe from which sprang Saul, the first 
king of Israel. As a newly conquered city, it had not been in- 
corporated into the territory of any one tribe (cf. Meg. 26a). 
By its very nature it was, therefore, the one and only place 
likely to satisfy the claims of all the tribes. The threshing floor 
of Araunah the Jebusite was chosen as the site of the Temple. 
There it was that David had built an altar to check a plague 
that had broken out among the people (11 Sam. 24; 1 Chron. 
21). From 11 Chronicles 3:1, it appears that the spot selected 
for the altar was also the place which tradition had identi- 
fied as the site of the binding of Isaac. David had wanted to 
build the Temple there, but, according to the biblical narra- 
tive, he was dissuaded by the prophet Nathan (11 Sam. 7) on 
the grounds that it would be more proper to leave the project 
for his son. Solomon pursued the task and completed it with 
the assistance of King Hiram of Tyre under the supervision 
of a craftsman who was the son of “a man of Tyre” and “of a 
widow of the tribe of Naphtali” (1 Kings 7:14; “of a woman of 
the daughters of Dan,” according to 11 Chron. 2:13 [14]). The 
copper required for the columns and the vessels came (as 
the investigations of N. Glueck have shown) from Solomon's 
copper mines in Edom, on the shores of the Red Sea (1 Kings 
7:46). It was from Solomon’s commercial enterprises and es- 
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pecially from David's war booty that the ample silver needed 
for the project was acquired. Thirty thousand Israelites took 
part in the operation (1 Kings 5:27-32), together with 150,000 
Canaanites who served as porters and quarrymen (11 Chron. 
2:16, 17; cf. 1 Kings 9:20-22), and “chief officers who were over 
the work,” who numbered 3,300 men (1 Kings 5:30; 3,600 in 
11 Chron. 2:17 [16]). The work was begun in the month of Iyyar 
in the fourth year of Solomon’s reign and was completed in 
the 11 year of his reign in the month of Bul (= Marheshvan, 
1 Kings 6:1, 38). The dedication of the Temple, which took place 
in the presence of the elders of Israel, the heads of the tribes, 
the “leaders of the fathers’ houses” (1 Kings 8:1-2; 11 Chron. 
5:2-3), and “a great assembly, from Lebo-Hamath unto the 
Brook of Egypt,” lasted 14 days (1 Kings 8:65; 11 Chron. 7:8). 
It was then that the ark was brought to its permanent abode 
in the Holy of Holies, and Solomon offered up a prayer in the 
presence of the entire people. 

The deterioration in the political situation, which set in 
at the end of Solomon’s days, also had an adverse effect upon 
the fortunes of the Temple. In order to offset the importance 
of Jerusalem as a religious center, Jeroboam found it politi- 
cally expedient to reinstate the shrines at Beth-El and Dan 
(1 Kings 12:26-33). With the political and military reverses suf- 
fered after the reign of Solomon (by the Kingdom of Judah), 
the Temple, as a depository of money and as a sanctuary rich 
in its ornaments and vessels of gold, was exposed to periodic 
spoliation. Shishak king of Egypt (1 Kings 14:25-26; 11 Chron. 
12:9), Ben-Hadad (1 Kings 15:18; 11 Chron. 16:2) and Hazael 
(11 Kings 12:19), kings of Aram-Damascus, as well as Jehoash 
king of Israel (11 Kings 14:14; 11 Chron. 25:24), all obtained 
money from the Temple treasuries, either as plunder or as 
tribute. It was apparently to send tribute to the king of As- 
syria that Ahaz removed the lavers from their bases and the 
“brazen sea’ from its support of brazen oxen (11 Kings 16:17). 
Hezekiah, too, stripped the gold from the doors of the Temple 
and from the doorposts and sent it to Sennacherib (11 Kings 
18:16). On the other hand, the Temple needed renovation from 
time to time. Most often referred to are the repairs executed in 
the days of Jehoash under the supervision of Jehoiada the high 
priest, which led to the institution of a permanent “chest” for a 
Temple repair fund (11 Kings 12:5ff.; see above), as well as the 
reconstruction undertaken in the reign of Josiah, when, ac- 
cording to the Bible, the “Book of the Law” (= Deuteronomy; 
11 Kings 22:3ff; 11 Chron. 34:8ff.) was discovered. 

However, more important changes than these physical 
changes were those changes introduced into the Temple ser- 
vice as a result of the religious struggle waged throughout that 
period. Although the service of God continued in the Temple 
even under Athaliah, that service, as well as the Sanctuary it- 
self, was endangered by the temple of Baal which had been 
erected by the queen and by the priests of Baal who were ac- 
tive under her protection. This provoked a revolt against the 
queen under the leadership of the high priest Jehoiada, as a 
result of which Baal worship was eradicated from Jerusalem 
(11 Kings 11). Under Hezekiah, the Temple at Jerusalem was 
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confirmed as the sole place of worship in Judah (11 Kings 
18:4—6, 22; Isa. 36:7; 11 Chron. 32:12), and in a large measure 
it also served as the religious center for the other Israelite 
tribes, from among whom pilgrims (after the destruction of 
the Northern Kingdom) would go up to the Temple for Pass- 
over (11 Chron. 30:1ff.). Under Manasseh, the use of high 
places was revived and idolatry penetrated the Temple itself 
(11 Kings 21:2 ff; 11 Chron. 33:2ff.). However, with the accession 
of Josiah, the Temple was finally established as the one and 
only sanctuary for the whole nation. The Passover celebration 
which was held during his reign, and which, in the words of 
the Bible, was unparalleled since “the days of the Judges,” was 
a strong demonstration of the nation’s religious uniqueness 
and the preeminence of Jerusalem (11 Kings 23:21-23; 11 Chron. 
35:1-18). However, the Temple did not long retain this exalted 
position. A few years after Josiah’s death, Nebuchadnezzar re- 
moved from the Temple “the vessels of the house of the Lord... 
and put them in his palace in Babylon” (11 Chron. 36:7; Dan. 
1:2; cf. Jer. 27:19-22; Dan. 5:3 ff.; Ezra 1:7; 6:5). Eight years later 
Nebuchadnezzar attacked Jerusalem a second time and took 
away “all the treasures of the house of the Lord, and the trea- 
sures of the king’s house, and cut in pieces all the vessels of 
gold in the Temple of the Lord which Solomon king of Israel 
had made” (11 Kings 24:13; Jer. 28:3; 11 Chron. 36:10). Eleven 
more years went by - and then came total destruction. Nebu- 
zaradan, Nebuchadnezzar’s captain of the guard, stormed the 
Temple (586), smashed the pillars of brass and the bases and 
the brazen sea, and after having stripped the building of all 
its brass as well as of its sacred vessels of bronze, silver, and 
gold in order to send them to Babylon, burned the Temple to 
the ground. The day of the destruction of the Temple is given 
in one passage as the seventh of Av (11 Kings 25:8) and in 
another (Jer. 52:12) as the tenth of Av. Traditionally (Taan. 
29a), this discrepancy is reconciled by the statement that 
“On the seventh [of Av] the heathens entered the Temple 
and ate therein and desecrated it throughout the seventh and 
eighth, and toward dusk of the ninth day set fire to it and it 
continued to burn the whole day.” It is further related: “The 
day on which the First Temple was destroyed was the eve of 
the ninth of Av, a Sunday, and in a year following the Sab- 
batical Year, and the course of the family of Jehoiarib were 
on duty and the levites were chanting the Psalms standing on 
their dais” (ibid.). 

The destruction of the Temple marked the end of an 
epoch in the history of the people and its religion. From the 
days of Micah (3:12; Jer. 26:18) the prophets had never ceased 
(cf., e.g., Jer. 7:14; 26:4-6; Ezek. 5:11) to warn the people that, 
in punishment for its religious and moral transgressions, 
the Temple would be destroyed, despite the belief, prevalent 
among the masses, that “the Temple of the Lord” could not 
but continue forever (Jer. 7:4). The destruction of the Temple 
and the Exile to Babylon which followed it represented, in 
some measure, a triumph for the prophetic position. In con- 
sequence, the destruction was attended by renewed zeal in the 
observance of the commandments of the Law, coupled with 
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University and served in the United States Army . He said he 
first became interested in theater when he went to see his un- 
cle portray a rabbi in a play with John *Garfield in 1948 called 
Skipper Next to God. Azenberg worked for David *Merrick, a 
prolific Broadway producer, on 22 shows and for Alexander 
*Cohen before teaming with Eugene Wolsk in 1966 to pro- 
duce The Lion in Winter with Robert Preston and Rosemary 
Harris. That was followed almost immediately by Mark Twain 
Tonight! with Hal Holbrook. Both were successes. 

In 1972 Azenberg produced his first Neil *Simon play, 
Sunday in New York, which was followed by 60 other Broad- 
way stage productions, including virtually all of Simon's 30 
comedies, among them: The Sunshine Boys, Chapter Two, 
They're Playing Our Song, Brighton Beach Memoirs, Biloxi 
Blues, Broadway Bound, and Lost in Yonkers, all major suc- 
cesses. In addition Azenberg produced for Broadway Ain't 
Misbehavin’, Children of a Lesser God, Master Harold ... and 
the Boys, The Real Thing, A Moon for the Misbegotten, Sun- 
day in the Park With George, Long Day’s Journey Into Night, 
and The Iceman Cometh. He received 134 Tony nominations 
and won 41 Tony Awards. He also taught at Duke University 
from 1985. 

In Azenberg’s office are reminders of his commitment 
to Jewish causes, including photographs with Israeli notables. 
He said he was pulled out of school in 1948 to meet Chaim 
*Weizmann when he traveled to New York as the first presi- 
dent of the new Jewish state. Azenberg spent most of his child- 
hood summers at Camp Kinderwelt, a Labor-Zionist retreat 
in Highland Mills, New York. Kinderwelt left a strong enough 
impression on him that a camp photograph from 1948 adorned 
his office. His fellow campers included the novelist Leonard 
Michaels, the sculptor Chaim *Gross, and the film directors 
Martin *Ritt and Sidney *Lumet. “All of Manny’s ethical val- 
ues he learned at camp,” said a long-time friend. “Manny is 
the epitome of Yiddishe neshuma.” 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


AZERBAIJAN, one of the independent states of the C.LS.; 
formerly part of Persia and the Soviet Union. It gained its in- 
dependence with the breakup of the U.S.S.R. 


Persian 
Former northwestern province of Iran. There have been 
Jewish settlements in Azerbaijan ever since Jews first set- 
tled in Persia. However, their presence is attested by docu- 
mentary evidence only from the 12 century. *Benjamin 
of Tudela (c. 1165) refers in his Travels to a chain of “more 
than a hundred congregations in the Haftan mountains up 
to the frontiers of Media,’ which included Persian Azerbai- 
jan. *Samuel b. Yahya al-Maghribi relates that David *Alroy 
(12* century) found adherents for his messianic movement 
in such cities as Khoi, Salmas, *Tabriz, Maragha, and Urmia 
(*Rizaiyeh). 

When after 1258 Hulagii Khan established his residence 
in Tabriz, the new center attracted many Jewish settlers. Sa‘ad 
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al-Dawla (d. 1291) made his career there as courtier. Tabriz, 
Sultaniyya, and other places in Azerbaijan continued to be a 
scene of Jewish events in the 13‘ and 14‘ centuries. Azerbai- 
jan was also a *Karaite center. Under the Safavids, Jews are 
mentioned in several districts. 

The Jews in Azerbaijan survived persecutions in the 17 
century. Between 1711 and 1713 an emissary (shaliah) from 
Hebron, Judah b. Amram Diwan, visited many communities 
in Azerbaijan. The sufferings of the Jews under the Kajar dy- 
nasty (from 1794) in Maragha, Urmia, Salmas, and Tabriz is 
graphically described by Christian missionaries and various 
travelers of the 19» century, including *David d’Beth Hillel. 
The dialect of the Jews in various communities in Azerbai- 
jan has been the object of investigations by western scholars 
such as *Noeldecke, Socin, Duval, *Gottheil, Maclean, and 
J.J. *Rivlin. 

[Walter Joseph Fischel] 


Russian 
Soviet Socialist Republic, eastern Transcaucasia, from 1921. It 
was ceded to Russia in 1813 and finally incorporated in it in 
1828; before the 1917 Revolution it formed the governments 
of (provinces) *Baku and Yelizavetpol. Up to the late Middle 
Ages this region was called Albania, Azerbaijan then compris- 
ing only the present Persian area. When the region was first 
annexed by Russia the Jewish population mainly consisted of 
Tat-speaking *Mountain Jews. Their main centers were the 
city of *Kuba and district as well as the villages of Miudji and 
Miudji-Aftaran in the government of Baku, and the village of 
Vartashen in the government of Yelizavetpol. The Jewish resi- 
dents in Kuba and district numbered 5,492 in 1835, of whom 
2,718 lived in the city itself, which had a separate Jewish quar- 
ter. In 1866 a Jewish traveler reported 952 Jewish households 
in Kuba, 145 in Miudji, and 190 in Vartashen, while a Russian 
traveler recorded that year 6,282 Jews in Kuba, 957 in Miudji, 
and 1,396 in Vartashen. The Jews of Azerbaijan generally en- 
gaged in agriculture, petty trade, and manual labor; on av- 
erage, their economic position was poor. They also suffered 
from persecution by the local Muslim population, and were 
often the victims of violent attacks. The region was closed to 
residence for Jews from European Russia during the czarist 
regime (see *Pale of Settlement). With Baku’s rapid growth 
as an oil-producing center, however, a considerable number 
of European Jews took an active part in developing the in- 
dustry. The census of 1897 records 12,761 Jewish residents in 
Baku government and 2,031 in Yelizavetpol. The largest ur- 
ban communities were in Kuba (6,662 Jewish residents) and 
Baku (2,341). A secular Jewish-Russian school was opened in 
Kuba in 1908. 

During the civil war following the 1917 revolution and 
in subsequent years, many Jews in Azerbaijan left their vil- 
lages, mainly for Baku, which also attracted Jews from Euro- 
pean Russia. Miudji was completely deserted, and about 3,500 
Jews left Kuba; Baku then became the most important Jew- 
ish center in Azerbaijan. After the establishment of the So- 
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an awakening of the hope for the rebirth of an independent 
religious-national life in the spirit of the prophecies of consola- 
tion. “In the 14" year after the city was conquered,’ Ezekiel, the 
prophet of the Exile, foretold the reconstruction of the Temple 
and beheld in a vision (Ezek. 40-48) the details of the restored 
edifice, its service, its procedures, and so on. In that same gen- 
eration, too, four annual fasts were appointed in commemo- 
ration of the destruction of the Temple and the events which 
accompanied it (Zech. 7:1ff., 8:19; see Tosef., Sot. 6:10-11; Sif. 
Deut. 31). One of these, the fast of the Ninth of Av (the fast 
of the fifth month), was instituted for the day on which the 
Temple was burnt (see above). In memory of this event, lam- 
entations over the destruction (see *Lamentations) were com- 
posed, which were apparently recited in public already in the 
days of the Babylonian Exile (cf. 11 Chron. 35:25). 

[Yehoshua M. Grintz] 


STRUCTURE 


The two principal sources for the plan of the First Temple 
erected on Mt. Moriah in Jerusalem between the fourth and 
the 11" years of Solomon’s reign are 1 Kings 6-8 and 11 Chron- 
icles 2-4. These differ in several important details; in addition 
to the Book of Kings, the editor of Chronicles apparently used 
another source whose description of the Temple plan varied 
considerably. A third independent description is found in the 
Book of Ezekiel (40ff.). 

The Temple was not originally intended to serve as a 
place of prayer, but to house (or as an abode for) the *ark of the 
Lord, symbol of the Covenant between the people and its God 
(1 Kings 8:21). Hence it was called “the House of the Lord,’ in 
the same way that one would speak of “the house of the king” 
or any ordinary domicile. As a tabernacle it was not neces- 
sary for it to be large. Its structure had to meet the require- 
ments of a symbolic tabernacle of God and a repository for 
the sacred furniture and the offerings brought to God by His 
worshipers. As a place for divine worship the Temple was not 
judged by its size but by the splendor and massiveness of its 
construction, and indeed, the dimensions of the main hall of 
the First Temple, which in 11 Chronicles 2:4[5] is called “great,” 
did not exceed 40 x 20 cubits (approximately 66 x 33 ft.). It 
should be noted that the roof of the Temple was not supported 
by pillars set in the center of the room as was the practice in 
palaces of this period and its width was the maximum which 
was structurally possible. Without pillars the rooms were im- 
pressive in their spaciousness. The Temple was also relatively 
high - 30 cubits (about 50 ft.) - much taller than most Ca- 
naanite temples. The courtyard of the Temple, however, had 
to be extensive, for it served as the place of assembly for the 
public which came to inquire of God, to bring sacrifices, and 
to pray. The “House of the Lord” was built originally by Sol- 
omon as a royal chapel, like the temples which kings in the 
Near East built adjoining their palaces. The Temple of Solo- 
mon, however, was quickly transformed into a national re- 
ligious center and the symbol of the Covenant between the 
people of Israel and its God. 
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The Ground Plan of the Temple 

The Temple was oblong in shape and composed of three sec- 
tions of equal width: a porch or hall (the vestibule, ‘ulam), a 
main room for divine service heikhal (hekhal), and the “Holy 
of Holies” (devir). Attempts to find parallels to this plan in 
Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, and in areas of Aegean culture 
have not been too successful. Most scholars today recognize 
an affinity between the Temple of Solomon and the Canaan- 
ite and Phoenician cultures current in Palestine in the second 
part of the second millennium and beginning of the first mil- 
lennium B.c.£. These cultures had a strong influence on the 
culture and art of the Israelites. The Bible as well stresses the 
great contribution of Hiram, king of Tyre, to the Temple in 
supplying building materials and artisans. The most important 
evidence, however, is derived from excavations of temples of 
the Late Bronze period. Several temples in Palestine, such as 
the Late Fosse Temple at Lachish, the temple at Beth-Shean in 
Stratum v1, and especially the temple at Hazor in Stratum 1b 
(Area H), while they cannot be compared in size and splendor 
with the Temple at Jerusalem, already show — several centuries 
before Solomon - the general scheme of the main elements of 
the Temple, the porch, main hall, and Holy of Holies (which is 
often only a niche in which a statue of the deity stands), built 
one after the other on the long axis of the building. 

Original Israelite elements are also contained in the de- 
sign of the Temple, particularly in the Holy of Holies, which 
continue the tradition of the early *Tabernacle. The biblical 
descriptions of the Tabernacle, however, are not clear nor are 
the dates of the texts. 

A shrine found at Arad in southern Judah has been at- 
tributed to the ninth-eighth centuries B.c.£. by its excavator, 
who suggests that its foundations may even date back to the 
tenth century B.c.E., ie., to the time of Solomon. These dates, 
however, have not yet been definitely established. The shrine at 
Arad consists of a large court containing an altar, a small hall, 
and a niche with steps leading up to it. Thus it differs from the 
Temple of Solomon in plan but it is identical in orientation 
(for details see *Arad). 

A small temple discovered at Tell Tainet in northern Syria 
provides evidence of the wide distribution of the plan of the 
Temple of Solomon. This is a small royal chapel built adjoin- 
ing the palace of the king (as was the Temple of Solomon) and 
although it is much smaller and of a later date (ninth-eighth 
centuries B.c.£.) than the Temple at Jerusalem there is a strik- 
ing resemblance between their general plans as well as in 
many construction details. This method of construction was 
followed for a long period of time and it can also be seen in 
the ground plan of the Second Temple whose builders tried to 
adhere as closely as possible to the biblical source. 

Although the physical structure of the Temple was influ- 
enced by the design of Near Eastern architecture, in function it 
differed radically from all other foreign shrines. According to 
Israelite belief, God did not dwell in His Temple. The Temple 
was no more than a place wherein He chose to have his *Di- 
vine Presence (Shekhinah) rest, in order to prevail upon man 
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to direct his heart to his God. Unequivocal expression of this 
view is already given in “the prayer of Solomon” (1 Kings 8). 


The Detailed Plan of the Temple 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION. According to Ezekiel 41:13-14, the 
Temple was 100 cubits (about 165 ft.) long and 50 cubits wide 
(without the platform on which it was built). Adding together 
the dimensions of the rooms of the Temple, the inner and 
outer wall, the width of the storehouse - a three-story side 
structure (yazi‘a) divided into cells and chambers which sur- 
rounded the Temple on three sides — and its walls, brings us 
almost exactly to the dimensions mentioned by Ezekiel. The 
2:1 proportion between the length and width of the outer mea- 
surements of the Temple was also followed in the interior: the 
porch measured 20 cubits in width and ten cubits in length 
(1:2); the main hall, 40 cubits in length and 20 cubits in width 
(2:1); while the Holy of Holies was a square (1:1). The 20 cubits 
width of the Temple was, as stated above, almost the maxi- 
mum width which could be roofed without supporting pil- 
lars. Thus the dimensions are not arbitrary but were arrived 
at through precise planning. 


THE PORCH. The function of the porch (Heb. ‘ulam; appar- 
ently borrowed from Akk. ellamu, “front”) was to separate the 
sacred precinct from the profane. The Septuagint version of 
Ezekiel 40:49 cites the number of steps which led to the Tem- 
ple: “and they ascended it by ten [ser] steps” instead of the 
original text “and it was by steps that [asher] it was ascended” 
The width of the porch - alongside of which the entrance was 
located — was 20 cubits, and its depth was 10 cubits. The height 
of the porch is not certain. The only source which mentions 
its height - 120 cubits — is 11 Chronicles 3:4 and the text is ap- 
parently corrupt. One proposal corrects this to 20 cubits on 
the basis of the Syriac translation and largely on conjecture, 
but this is not accepted by all scholars. Some suggest that the 
porch rose above the main hall, like a tower, following the de- 
scription in 11 Chronicles (this interpretation was followed by 
the builders of the Second Temple). Others lower the porch 
and still others conclude from the silence on this point in the 
main source in the Book of Kings that the height of the porch 
was the same as the general height of the building (30 cubits). 
On both sides of the entrance stood supporting pillars (see 
*Jachin and Boaz), each 3 cubits wide and 5 cubits thick; the 
width of the entrance gate was 14 cubits (23 ft.). 


THE MAIN ROOM (HEKHAL) OR HOLY PLACE. The main 
room was entered from the porch through a gate, 10 cubits 
wide, in which two doors of cypress wood were set. The door- 
posts, made of olive wood, were apparently composed of four 
frames set one within the other, like those found in the temple 
of Tell Tainet. The thickness of the walls between the porch 
and the hekhal was 6 cubits. The latter was the largest cham- 
ber of the Temple, measuring 40 x 20 cubits (approximately 
66 x 33 ft.) x 30 cubits in height. These dimensions were con- 
siderable in comparison with those of other Near Eastern tem- 
ples. The hekhal served as the main chamber for divine service. 
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The world hekhal is borrowed from the Akkadian (ekallu — de- 
rived ultimately from the Sumerian é.gal, “great house”). W.E 
Albright maintains that the ancient Canaanite temples initially 
consisted of one large hall only, called hekhal, and that when 
porches were eventually added on both ends, the name hekhal 
came to denote the principal middle chamber. 

The windows of the hekhal were set in its upper part, 
since the flanking structure mentioned above rose to about 
half the height of the hekhal. In the Bible they are called “win- 
dows with recessed frames” (1 Kings 6:4), terms which are 
not entirely clear and which have been variously interpreted. 
By analogy with ivory reliefs found at Samaria, Arslan-Tash, 
and Nimrid, it may be assumed that these windows were of 
the type common in that period in Syria and Palestine, ie., 
wide on the outside and narrowing toward the inside, an ef- 
fect achieved by the use of window frames set one within 
the other. 


THE HOLY OF HOLIES (DEVIR). The Holy of Holies, the rear 
part of the Temple, was designed to serve as a tabernacle for 
the ark of the Covenant and the *cherubim. Its interior mea- 
surements were 20 X 20 x 20 cubits. The 10 cubits difference 
in height between the Holy of Holies and the main hall has 
been explained in various ways. Busink suggests that the Holy 
of Holies was laid as an independent unit - the tabernacle - 
under the main roof of the Temple. According to K. Galling, 
the floor level of the Holy of Holies was raised 10 cubits, but 
the most reasonable solution is perhaps the combination of 
a slight elevation of the floor, as was common in Canaanite 
temples, and a lowering of the roof beneath the level of the 
roof of the main hall. It may be assumed that the raised floor 
of the Holy of Holies served as a sort of platform on which 
stood the ark and the cherubim (a hint of this may be found 
in Isa. 6:1). 

The jambs of the devir gate, in which olive wood doors 
were set, were constructed like the hekhal gate and the Tem- 
ple windows, that is, of five frames set one within the other 
(1 Kings 6:31). There were no windows in the Holy of Hollies. 

R. de Vaux maintains that the wall between the main hall 
and the Holy of Holies was merely a thin partition of cedar- 
wood, since the Bible treats the hekhal and the Holy of Ho- 
lies as one unit and gives their combined length in one fig- 
ure — 60 cubits, with that of the hekhal 40 cubits, and that of 
the Holy of Holies 20 cubits. Had a dividing wall separated 
them, their combined length would have exceeded 60 cubits 
by the addition of the width of that wall. De Vaux accordingly 
emends the text of 1 Kings 6:16 to read: “He built twenty cubits 
on the rear of the house with boards of cedar from the floor to 
the rafters, and they were a separation (reading 1772") instead 
of y21, “he built them for himself”) within the devir, as the 
most holy place.” De Vaux regards the “boards of cedar” as a 
partition; however, a gate made of five frames would necessi- 
tate an extremely thick wall, and evidence of such a substan- 
tial wall is provided by the Canaanite and Greek temples and 
by that of Tell Tainet. 
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THE ADJACENT BUILDING (YAZI'AH). This building, whose 
walls ran parallel to those of the Temple and surrounded 
it on all sides except the front, was of three stories of vary- 
ing widths. The inner width of the rooms of the lowest story 
was 5 cubits and to lay the beams of the roof which formed 
the floor of the second story, the thickness of the walls was 
reduced so that the width of the rooms of the second story 
was 6 cubits and of the third story, 7 cubits. Each story was 
divided into about 30 chambers. The entrance to this side 
structure was, according to 1 Kings 6:8, on the south side, 
while, according to Ezekiel 41:5-6, it was entered on both 
sides. The upper stories were reached by lulim, i.e., apertures 
in the shape of holes. In this building the numerous Temple 
vessels, utensils, and treasures were stored. The building was a 
little over 15 cubits high with each story 5 cubits (about 8.2 ft.) 
high. A later date for this building has been proposed by some 
scholars: K. Galling suggests the period of the later kings of 
Judah; M. Moehlenbrink, the time of Zerubbabel; but there 
seems to be no sound reason for not attributing it to the time 
of Solomon. 


The Temple Furniture 

THE ALTARS. The small altar (2 x 2 x 3 cubits), made of ce- 
dar and overlaid with gold, stood before the entrance to the 
Holy of Holies. It resembled the altars of the ancient Canaanite 
temples. The large, main altar for burnt sacrifices and the fat 
of peace offerings, was made of bronze and stood in the court 
of the Temple, before the porch (11 Chron. 8:12). Somewhat of 
a parallel can be found in the altars discovered in the shrine 
at Arad. Two small incense altars were set within the building 
and a sacrificial altar stood in the courtyard. The large altar at 
Jerusalem was 10 cubits high and was built in stepped tiers. 
The lowest tier, which was sunk in the earth and was called 
“the base on the ground” (Ezek. 43:14), was set off from the 
floor of the court by a channel, and measured 20 x 20 cubits. 
The length and width of the three tiers above it were 16 x 16, 
14 X 14, and 12 x 12 cubits, respectively; the height of the low- 
est tier was 2 cubits; that of the middle 4 cubits; and that of 
the uppermost, called har'el, 4 cubits. 

Set at the four corners of the harel were “horns,” exactly 
as on small Canaanite incense altars. The altar is described 
by Ezekiel, who apparently refers to the altar erected by Ahaz 
which was modeled after the one he had seen at Damascus 
(11 Kings 16:10). Ascent to the altar was by steps on its east 
side (Ezek. 43:17). The fact that its base was called “bosom of 
the earth” while its uppermost tier was called harel (“moun- 
tain of God”), together with its striking resemblance to the 
Babylonian ziggurat (“temple tower,’ “mountain peak”), has 
led several scholars to conjecture that the plan of the altar 
expressed something of the cosmic symbolism typical of the 
religions of the Ancient Near East. W.F. Albright sees a con- 
nection between “bosom of the earth” and the Akkadian irat 
ersetim or irat kigalli, which is found in the Babylonian tem- 
ples and which also means “bosom of the earth,’ “bosom of 
the underworld.” The same applies to the name harel which, 
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according to him, derives from the Akkadian aralli, a poetic 
name for the netherworld. 


THE BRAZEN SEA. This bowl, of huge dimensions, which 
stood in the Temple court, southeast of the Temple proper, was 
doubtless one of Hiram’s greatest technical achievements. As it 
was 10 cubits in diameter and 5 cubits high, it could hold (on 
the assumption that its bottom was flat and its walls vertical) 
1,765.78 cu. ft. of water. However, in the light of the statement 
in 1 Kings 7:26 that the “sea” held 2,000 bath (11 Chron. 4:5 has 
3,000 bath), i.e., nearly 2,825.25 cu. ft., it may be assumed that 
it had sharply convex sides. From the thickness of its walls (ap- 
proximately 7.5 cm., about 3 in.) its weight can be calculated at 
some 33 tons. Some scholars believe that both the form and 
name of the vessel are connected with the mythological “sea,” 
known from the Bible and Canaanite documents. The division 
of the 12 oxen, on which the “sea” stood, into four groups of 
three, each of which faced one of the points of the compass, has 
been interpreted as symbolic of the four seasons. Due to its great 
weight, the “sea” was eventually dismantled. Ahaz gave the oxen, 
together with the other Temple utensils, as tribute to the king of 
Assyria (11 Kings 16:17). In 586 B.c.£. the Chaldeans broke the 
“sea” and carried its metal off to Babylon (11 Kings 25:13). 


THE COLUMNS. Different views have been expressed con- 
cerning the bronze columns, *Jachin and Boaz. Did they sup- 
port the roof of the porch or were they freestanding columns 
at the entrance, of purely ornamental or cultic purpose? Ac- 
cording to 11 Chronicles 3:15, the second supposition is the 
more acceptable, but on the basis of the detailed description 
of the capitals, the special names given to them, and also their 
great diameter (4 cubits), which rendered them large enough 
to block the entrance, some scholars incline to the first sup- 
position. Were they pillars, obelisks, fire altars, “trees of life,” 
or the like? WE. Albright has suggested that they should be 
regarded as two huge incense stands. Opinions also differ as 
to the meaning of their names. An original suggestion is that 
of R.B.Y. Scott — that the words yakhin (Jachin) and boaz (or 
be-‘oz) were the first words of inscriptions engraved on the 
columns: 0?1Y Ty 1y789 IN1D7791 TIT NOD ‘7 72"; “May the Lord 
establish (yakhin) the throne of David and his kingdom for his 
seed for ever”; and perhaps: 777) Nw? ‘7 T¥2; “In the strength 
(be-‘oz) of the Lord shall the king rejoice” (cf. Ps. 21:2). 


THE BASES AND THE LAVERS. Archaeological discoveries 
have helped greatly toward understanding the design of the 
ten brass bases described in detail in the Book of Kings, es- 
pecially the Larnaca (in Cyprus) “base” which, in most of its 
details, resembles the bases of the Temple. The latter mea- 
sured 4 x 4 x 3 cubits. Their upper parts were shaped like 
round “collars, into which the “lavers” were fitted. These la- 
vers, which were concave, are also known from excavations 
at Ugarit and Megiddo. 


THE CHERUBIM. In the Holy of Holies there were two “cher- 
ubim” of olive wood which hovered over the ark of the Cov- 
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enant. They were each 10 cubits high and the combined spread 
of their four wings was 20 cubits. Archaeological discover- 
ies indicate that the *cherub was a form of sphinx, with the 
body of a lion, the head of a man, and two wings. In ancient 
mythology it was commonly believed that the cherubim 
served God (cf. 11 Sam. 22:11), and that their main task was to 
guard the ark of the Covenant in the Holy of Holies and the 
“Tree of Life” in the Garden of Eden (Gen. 3:24). The depic- 
tions of the thrones of Ahiram, king of Byblos, of the ruler of 
Megiddo, and of others, in which the thrones rest upon the 
cherubim, provide a concrete representation of the concept 
“enthroned upon the cherubim?’ 


The Temple's Site and Orientation 

On the basis of a tradition thousands of years old, the site of 
the First Temple can be fixed on the “Temple Mount,’ on the 
east side of Jerusalem, north of Ophel. From earliest times, 
the “Rock” (or “Foundation Stone”) was regarded as the most 
sacred object on the mount and was associated with memo- 
rable events in history and with manifestations of the Divine 
Presence. (See also Yoma 5:2, “After the Ark was taken away 
a stone remained there [in the Holy of Holies] from the time 
of the early Prophets and it was called Shetiyyah [“founda- 
tion’].’) Nevertheless, scholars are divided on the exact site of 
the Temple. The main issue is whether the altar, which stood 
to the east of the Temple, was built on the Rock. Some main- 
tain that the Rock itself served as an altar in ancient times, 
for, according to 11 Samuel 24:18, 25, David set up an altar 
in the threshing floor of Araunah the Jebusite - on the very 
spot where, according to 11 Chronicles 3:1, Solomon erected 
the Temple. Against this others argue that had the altar been 
situated on the Rock, the area would not have sufficed for 
the Temple which was the west of it, as has been shown by 
topographical research on the formation of the mount at the 
time of the First Temple. Contemporary scholars generally 
accept the second opinion, according to which the Holy of 
Holies was erected on the Rock. The Rock itself, whose pres- 
ent height is 5 ft. 9 in. above the floor of the mosque of the 
Dome of the Rock, may have served as the platform of the 
Holy of Holies. 

There is no doubt that the building was oriented from 
east to west, so that the porch faced eastward. Evidence of this 
can also be found in the words of Ezekiel: “And he brought me 
into the inner court of the Lord’s house, and, behold, at the 
door of the temple of the Lord, between the porch and the al- 
tar, were about five and twenty men, with their backs toward 
the temple of the Lord, and their faces toward the east; and 
they worshipped the sun toward the east” (8:16). (It may be 
observed that the temple of Tell Tainet also faces east.) The 
exact position of the Temple in relation to the royal palace is 
not certain, although it was south of the Temple. 


Building Materials and Ornamentation 

Biblical sources provide evidence of the following main build- 
ing materials: cedarwood, floated down in rafts to the neigh- 
borhood of Jaffa, and “finished stones,” “stones from the 
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quarry,’ “costly stones - hewn stones” (1 Kings 5:31), which 
were used for the foundation of the structure. A detailed ac- 
count is also given of the stones which were used in building 
the king’s palace which were “sawed with saws” as well as of 
“great stones, stones of ten cubits, and stones of eight cubits” 
(1 Kings 7:9-10) which were used for the Temple foundation. 
In addition, Solomon is said to have built the inner court of 
the Temple “with three rows of hewn stone, and a row of cedar 
beams” (1 Kings 6:36). The Bible further tells how the Temple 
was erected and of the crews of masons and the thousands of 
laborers which Solomon conscripted for the work. 

The method of construction in both stone and timber, 
whereby the timber was used to brace and strengthen the 
walls and also to face the interior of the building, was preva- 
lent in Palestine and in the neighboring countries. A building 
of masonry and timber was found also at Ugarit, and there 
too a row of timber is inserted between the third and fourth 
course; the same is true of the buildings found at Megiddo (in 
Solomon's time) and Senjirli. 

The biblical account leaves no doubt that the lower 
courses of Solomon’s building were of large hewn stones, 
that its exterior walls were also of masonry, and that its inte- 
rior walls were paneled with cedarwood. Within the courses, 
beams and cedar planks were set to brace and strengthen the 
building. The same account mentions various decorations: 
carvings, cherubim, palm trees, open flowers, and chainwork. 
All these terms, which were quite obscure up to recent years, 
have now become comprehensible thanks to archaeological 
discoveries that uncovered the ivory reliefs at Samaria, Ar- 
slan-Tash, Megiddo, and elsewhere. 


Conclusion 

The general picture of Solomon’s Temple is clear in its major 
outlines. It has been seen that the plan of the Temple, its array 
of utensils, its decorative motifs, and the method of its con- 
struction are to a certain degree rooted in ancient traditions 
of the Near East. It should not, however, be deduced from this 
that Solomon's Temple was a stereotyped building, similar in 
all respects to the Canaanite temples. The distinct Israelite 
form of divine service also left its mark - both on the general 
structure of the Temple and on a number of details. 


[Yigael Yadin] 


RITUAL 


The Service in the Temple 

In addition to the sacrificial worship (for details see *Sac- 
rifice), it was customary for the levites to sing (“they shall 
stand every morning, thanking and praising the Lord, and 
likewise at evening,’ 1 Chron. 23:30) to the accompaniment of 
“lyres with harps, and with cymbals” (1 Chron. 25:1; 11 Chron. 
29:25). Many of the psalms in the Book of Psalms are ascribed 
to these levite singers (the descendants of ‘Asaph, *Heman, 
and *Jeduthun). This singing constitutes something of an in- 
novation, for the Pentateuch makes no reference to it (see 
*Music). 
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Primarily, however, the Temple was a place of assem- 
bly for the entire people for purposes of sacrifice, prayer, 
and thanksgiving. The people would come to the Temple to 
bring both sin and guilt offerings as well as burnt offerings 
and peace offerings and meal offerings with frankincense 
either in fulfillment of vows, as freewill offerings, or as peace 
offerings of thanksgiving. These sacrifices, which had to 
be eaten within a day or two of their slaughter, were appar- 
ently brought to the accompaniment of songs (Ps. 26:6-7; 
56:13; 100:2, 4; 116:17; 118:19) and in procession (“the voice of 
those who sing... ‘Give thanks to the Lord of hosts, for the 
Lord is good, for His steadfast love endures for ever,” Jer. 
33:11). Many psalms which call upon man to give thanks to 
God (“Give thanks unto the Lord,’ e.g., Ps. 107, 118, 136) and 
to praise Him (“Praise the Lord, Ps. 113-116, 135, et al.), as 
well as others (e.g., Ps. 26, 27, 56, 100), were certainly associ- 
ated with the bringing of these thanksgiving or freewill offer- 
ings. Individuals (or the entire community after a war, 1 Sam. 
15:15) would bring objects set apart for sacred use (0°77) for 
sacrifice. 

Special importance was attached to public processions 
in celebration of the festivals. The people would come to the 
Temple “to worship before the Lord” on Sabbaths and New 
Moons (Isa. 1:13; 66:23; Ezek. 46:3; cf. 11 Kings 4:23). Particu- 
larly at the appointed seasons and at the three pilgrim festi- 
vals, large numbers would stream to the Temple (Isa. 33:20; 
Ezek. 46:9; Lam. 1:4; 2:6). They would come not only from 
Jerusalem but also from all of Judah (Jer. 7:26; 26:2; cf. Ps. 
122:1-2) and even from beyond, from Shechem, from Shiloh, 
and from Samaria (Jer. 41:5). The number of pilgrims to Jeru- 
salem increased especially after the destruction of Samaria 
(11 Chron. 30:1ff.; 35:1ff.). The festal crowd would proceed in 
a “throng... with glad shouts and songs of thanksgiving” (Ps. 
42:5 [4]) and would enter the Temple gates “with thanksgiv- 
ing and... praise” (Ps. 100:4; cf. 95:1-2; 118:19; Isa. 26:1-2). The 
procession would be accompanied by the playing of musical 
instruments (with “gladness of heart, as when one sets out to 
the sound of the flute to go to the mountain of the Lord, Isa. 
30:29), and this may also have been the custom at the time of 
the bringing of the firstfruits (cf. Bik. 3:4). During these pil- 
grimages, Jerusalem was filled with a multitude of people and 
animals (“like the flock at Jerusalem during her appointed 
feasts,’ Ezek. 36:38). The celebrants would solemnize the festi- 
val with singing which would, at times, continue into the night 
(Isa. 30:29; cf. Pes. 85b). Pilgrims to the Temple were particu- 
larly numerous on the Feast of Tabernacles, celebrated at the 
time of the ingathering of the harvest (e.g., 1 Kings 8:2; Zech. 
14:16; 11 Chron. 7:9) and at Passover. 

The Temple assumed special importance also on fast 
days. Then too large numbers would flock to it from Jeru- 
salem and the border cities (Jer. 36:6-9). These gatherings 
would usually be held “in the court of the Lord’s house” (Jer. 
19:14), in the outer gate (Jer. 7:2), and on these occasions the 
prophets (see below) would address the people (Jer. 26:2; 
11 Chron. 24:20-21). 
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The Temple Treasury 

The funds for the maintenance of the Temple were kept in per- 
manent *treasuries in the Sanctuary (1 Kings 14:26; 11 Kings 
12:19; 14:14; 18:15; 24:13; 1 Chron. 9:26; 26:20; 11 Chron. 5:1). 
The payment of tribute exacted by foreign enemies would be 
made from these funds. There was, furthermore, “the trea- 
sury of dedicated things,’ which was guarded by a special of- 
ficial of levitical descent. It consisted of war booty and other 
allocations assigned to the Temple by kings and generals 
(11 Sam. 8:11-12; 1 Kings 7:51; 11 Chron. 26:27), as well as ded- 
ications made by individuals. The sources enumerate three 
types of such dedications: the money valuation based on the 
age of the individual male or female, which would be given 
to the priest as “holy to the Lord” (Lev. 27); money donations 
which a man’s heart prompts him to bring into the house of 
the Lord”; and the money “for which each man is assessed” 
(11 Kings 12:5[4]), which according to 11 Chronicles 24:6 is to 
be identified with the tax of a half-shekel imposed by Moses 
on every Israelite from the age of 20 upward, for the build- 
ing of the Tabernacle (Ex. 30:13). This money would first be 
handed to the priests who would take it “each [man] from his 
acquaintance” (11 Kings 12:6[5]) and deposit it in the treasury. 
In the 23"4 year of Jehoash’s reign, the high priest Jehoiada is- 
sued a decree whereby the “money of the dedicated things” 
was to be deposited, through the medium of “the priests who 
guarded the threshold,” in a special chest by the bronze altar 
(12:10[9]). He also directed that this money was to be applied 
exclusively to the repair of the Temple (12:7-16 [6-15]). This 
regulation remained in force, apparently, to the end of the 
period of the First Temple (see 11 Kings 22:4, et al.). The su- 
preme trustee of this money (as of the Temple administration 
as a whole) appears to have been the king, since the regular 
sacrifice was offered “from his own possessions” (11 Chron. 
31:3; cf. Ezek. 45:17). 

The Temple treasures seem to have included stores of 
produce, the tithe (of grain, cattle, and sheep) and the dedi- 
cated things which, according to 11 Chronicles 31:4ff., would 
be brought to the chambers of the Temple (of this there is evi- 
dence particularly in the early period of the Second Temple - 
see below), and from which allocations would be made to the 
priests and the levites. The Temple also served as a storehouse 
for the royal weapons (e.g., the spears and shields of King 
David — 11 Kings 11:10; 11 Chron. 23:9; cf. 1 Sam. 21:10). 


The Ministers in the Temple 

The right to serve in the Temple was assigned to the priests 
who where descended from Aaron (as mentioned frequently 
in the Pentateuch; see also Ps. 115:10; 135:19). Even before the 
building of the Temple, the star of the priestly families of 
Abiathar and Eli had set, and only members of the family of 
Zadok served as high priests. The levites, “the house of Levi” 
(Ps. 135:20), included the singers to the accompaniment of 
instruments, as well as the gatekeepers and those appointed 
to be “in charge of the treasuries of the house of God and the 
treasuries of the dedicated gifts” (e.g., 1 Chron. 26:20). The 
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levites also assisted the priests in various services (for details 
see *Priests). 

In addition to these Israelite functionaries, non-Isra- 
elites, Nethinim, also served in the Temple (for details see 
*Gibeonites and Nethinim). They were descendants of the 
Gibeonites (cf. Josh. 9:23, 27) and of the “Servants of Solo- 
mon” (Ezra 2:58; Neh. 7:60), i.e., members of the other Ca- 
naanite peoples whom David and Solomon had made “a levy 
of bondservants.” Ezekiel (44:9) expresses opposition to the 
service in the Temple of “all the foreigners who are among the 
people of Israel,” but this opposition proved fruitless (see Ezra 
2:43-58). The duty of the Nethinim was apparently to perform 
menial tasks such as the hewing of wood and the drawing of 
water (see Josh. 9:27). 

The king also enjoyed a certain status of holiness in the 
Temple (1 Kings 8:64; 9:25; cf. 11 Sam. 6:17; 8:18, and see above), 
but in contrast to the priests, he was not permitted to enter 
the hekhal or to burn incense (11 Chron. 26:16). Nevertheless, 
he had the right to draw up the plan for the building of the 
Temple (1 Kings 6-7; 1 Chron. 28:11ff.), to determine the cel- 
ebration of festivals (1 Kings 8:65 — 66), to consecrate the inner 
court when occasion demanded it (1 Kings 8:64), to alter the 
form and position of the altar (11 Kings 16:10-16), to add sacri- 
fices for given purposes (11 Chron. 29:20-21), and to designate 
the courses of the priests and the levites (11 Chron. 29:25). 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE TEMPLE FOR THE PEOPLE 


The Temple was regarded as a national center, and since it 
was, moreover, the abode of the ark, it was considered to be 
the site of the revelation of the Divine Presence and hence 
also the preferred place for prayer (1 Kings 8:22-53; cf. Josh. 
7:6-9; I Sam. 1:10-16; 11 Sam. 7:18—29). To it, the individual 
Israelite would direct his supplications even from afar (1 Kings 
8:44-48; cf. Dan. 6:11), in the belief that man’s prayer would 
reach it even from the most remote places (Jonah 2:5, 8). There 
the people would gather in times of distress (Joel 2:15-16), 
when the priests would weep “between the vestibule and the 
altar” (Joel 2:17). 

The growth of the Temple’s importance as a religious cen- 
ter was bound up in large measure with the struggle against 
the high places, which appears to have become intensified in 
Judah with the political breach in the nation after the death of 
Solomon. During the reign of the dynasty of Omri the practice 
of idolatry gained ground in Israel, even as it did in Judah in 
the days of *Athaliah. By the very nature of things, idolatrous 
practices were concentrated especially in localities not subject 
to official supervision, that is, at the local high places. This 
brought about a sharpening of the conflict, which, in turn, led 
to an increased emphasis upon the special significance of the 
Temple in Jerusalem, and, ultimately in the reign of Hezekiah 
and Josiah, to the prohibition of the use of the high places and 
to the centralization of worship in the Temple. 

This enhanced significance of the Temple in Jerusalem 
is apparent especially in the statements of the prophets. Al- 
though they opposed sacrifices and prayer as “a command- 
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ment of men learned by rote” (Isa. 1:10-15; Jer. 14:11-12, et al.), 
there is not the slightest trace in their utterances of any inten- 
tion of belittling the Temple itself. The *Temple Mount, Mt. 
Zion, is, in their words, the mountain of the Lord, the holy 
mountain (Isa. 11:9; 56:7; 65:11, 25; Joel 2:1; 4:17; Zeph. 3:11, et 
al.), wherein the Lord dwells (Ps. 74:2), and the Temple is the 
house of the God of Jacob and the Lord’s house (Isa. 2:2-3; 
Jer. 23:11; Ezek. 8:14, 16; Joel 1:13-16; Micah 4:1-2; Haggai 1:14, 
et al.). Like its earlier counterpart, Shiloh, the Temple is the 
place whereon God's name is called (Jer. 7:12, 30; 34:15), “a glo- 
rious throne set on high from the beginning” (Jer. 17:12), the 
habitation of the Divine Presence (Ezek. 9:3; 43:5-9; Joel 4:17, 
21; Hab. 2:20, et al.), the place from which the Divine Pres- 
ence reveals itself to the prophet (Isa. 6:1; Amos. 1:2; 9:1); and 
in “the end of days” the Temple is destined to be the place of 
prayer for Israel (Isa. 27:13; Jer. 31:5; 33:10-11) and for all the 
nations (Isa. 2:2-3; 56:7; 66:20, 23). With the destruction of 
the Temple, much prophecy begins to center around the vi- 
sion of its reconstruction. The beginning of this transition is 
to be found in Ezekiel, who has a vision of the future Temple 
(chs. 40-48); its climax and culmination are reached in the 
later prophets, who are the chief advocates of its rebuilding 
in their own day (Haggai 1-2; Zech. 1:16; 2:15; 6:12; 8:3; 22:23) 
and of the purification of its worship (Mal. 1-3). 

[Yehoshua M. Grintz] 


SECOND TEMPLE 
HISTORY 


The Temple of Zerubbabel 

The Jerusalem Temple is a major focus of attention in post- 
Exilic biblical books. Deutero-Isaiah foretells that Cyrus shall 
be divinely charged with the task of restoring the Temple (Isa. 
44:28). The Chronicler ends his account (11 Chron. 36:22-23) 
and the Book of Ezra begins its account with the fulfillment 
of this prophecy (Ezra 1:1ff.), referring to the earlier word of 
Jeremiah (cf. Jer. 29:10). Issued in 538 B.c.£., after his conquest 
of Babylon, Cyrus’ rescript relates the return exclusively to the 
reconstruction of the Temple. The repatriates were to be aided 
by the Jews remaining behind and by their gentile neighbors. 
Temple vessels taken as booty by Nebuchadnezzar were deliv- 
ered by the treasurer Mithridates to the Davidic prince Shesh- 
bazzar for return to Jerusalem (Ezra 1:7ff.). 

Although one source speaks of Sheshbazzar, with the ti- 
tle of governor, as having indeed laid the foundations for the 
Temple (Ezra 5:14 ff.), another credits his nephew (?) Zerubba- 
bel and the priest Jeshua with the honor. Despite intimidation 
from their neighbors they established an altar in the seventh 
month (year ?), reinstituted the sacrificial cult, and offered up 
the special sacrifices required for the festival of Tabernacles. 
All was performed “as written in the Torah of Moses the man 
of God” (Ezra 3:1ff.). 

Masons and carpenters were engaged for the construc- 
tion, and cedars from Lebanon were ordered from the Sido- 
nians and Tyrians, to be shipped to Jaffa. Expenses were to 
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be borne by the royal treasury and a memorandum of a royal 
decree to this effect was recorded in the archives in Ecbatana 
in Media. It included the dimensions of the Temple and the 
architectural feature that it was to be built with three courses 
of stone and one of timber (Ezra 3:7; 6:1ff.). A similar feature 
was recorded for the courtyard of Solomon’s Temple (1 Kings 
6:36; 7:12). Unfortunately the figures for the dimensions ap- 
pear to be corrupt; they are “its height sixty cubits, its width 
sixty cubits” (Ezra 6:3). On the basis of the dimensions of the 
Solomonic Temple (1 Kings 6:2) and the Peshitta, the text has 
been restored, “its height [thirty] cubits, [its length] sixty [cu- 
bits], its width [thirty] cubits.” 

Levites were appointed to direct the work. The laying of 
the foundations was accompanied by a ceremony, the priests 
blowing the trumpets and the levites, sons of Asaph, han- 
dling the cymbals. They chanted psalms of praise in fulfill- 
ment of the word of Jeremiah (Jer. 33:10-11) and the people 
raised their voices in mixed cries of joy and sounds of weep- 
ing (Ezra 3:8ff.). When the neighboring peoples heard that 
building was actually under way, they asked to participate in 
the project. They claimed to have been settled on the land by 
the Assyrian king Esarhaddon (681-669 B.c.£.) and to have 
been worshiping the God of Israel since then. Their request 
was rejected on the grounds that to the repatriates only had 
Cyrus given permission to build. Thus rebuffed, the neighbors 
turned into enemies and by one means or another brought 
the building operation to a halt (Ezra 4:1ff.). 

The work on the Temple, begun in the second month of 
the second year of the Exiles’ return (Ezra 3:8), was not re- 
sumed until Elul 24 in the second year of King Darius (Hag- 
gai 1:15). If it is assumed that the chronological calculation in 
the periphery of Judah was the same as that in the center of 
the Persian Empire, then this date would have been Septem- 
ber 21, 520. Rebellions in the eastern provinces had been put 
down, but Egypt was still in revolt. On Elul 1 (August 29) Hag- 
gai turned to Zerubbabel and Jeshua and rebuked them for 
listening to the people who said “the time has not yet come 
to rebuild the Temple.’ The prophet attributed recent drought 
and poor economic conditions to failure to build the Temple. 
Undertaking the task would bring prosperity, he assured them 
(Haggai 1:1ff.). Shortly after work was begun, a second proph- 
ecy of encouragement was uttered on Tishri 21 (October 17 - 
Haggai 2:1ff.), and the words of Haggai were soon taken up by 
Zechariah (Zech. 1:1ff.). The laying of the foundation is dated 
to Kislev 24 (December 17 - Haggai 2:18), and both prophets 
foresaw the onset of earthshaking events and hinted at the es- 
tablishment of Zerubabbel’s independent rule (Haggai 2:6 ff, 
20ff.; Zech. 1:16-17; 4:6 ff.; 6:12-13). 

Connected as it was with thinly veiled messianic aspira- 
tions, the renewed building of the Temple aroused the suspi- 
cions of Tattenai, governor of Trans-Euphrates and his sub- 
ordinate Shethar-Bozenai. The two rulers came to Jerusalem 
with their staff to investigate the situation. They were informed 
of the decree by Cyrus, and wrote to Darius for corroboration 
(Ezra 5). Word came back confirming the decree and authoriz- 
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ing the work to continue, now as before at royal expense. Reg- 
ular sacrifices for the welfare of the king and his family were 
likewise to be subsidized by the royal treasury. Interference in 
the building project was subject to the penalty of death (Ezra 
6:1ff.). As the work proceeded apace, Jews became anxious 
to abolish the days of mourning for the Temple's destruction 
(Zech. 7). Work was finally completed on the third of Adar in 
the sixth year of Darius (March 12, 515). The dedicatory sacri- 
fices consisted of 100 bulls, 600 small cattle, and 12 he-goats 
as purificatory sacrifice. The last number signified the unity of 
the 12 tribes, and the amount of all three sacrificial groups was 
worked out in proportion to the number of sacrifices offered 
at the dedication of Solomon's Temple (1 Kings 8:63). 

Although there is no description of the construction 
of the Temple or its layout, as there is for Solomon's Temple 
(1 Kings 6-7) and for that projected by Ezekiel (Ezek. 4off.), 
scattered references permit a partial picture. Around the Tem- 
ple there were two courtyards with chambers, and gates, and 
a public square. The assembly convened by Ezra to dissolve 
the mixed marriages was held in the Temple plaza (Ezra 10:9). 
On the Ophel and in the area between the outer Temple wall 
and the city wall to the east the temple servants (Nethinim) 
and priests had their dwellings. This northeastern part of the 
wall, beginning with the Horse Gate, was repaired, under 
Nehemiah's direction, by the priests, “each one in front of his 
own house.” Among these were Shemaiah son of Shecaniah, 
keeper of the East Gate (of the Temple courtyard), and Me- 
shullam son of Berechiah who worked opposite his chamber. 
Malchijah the goldsmith worked across from the Muster Gate 
of the Temple courtyard (Neh. 3:26ff.). 

Temple chambers played a prominent role in the events 
of the period. Ezra brought with him from Babylon silver, and 
gold, and vessels for deposit in the Temple chambers (Ezra 
8:25ff.). His confessional concerning mixed marriages took 
place in front of the Temple. Upon conclusion, he repaired to 
the chamber of Jehohanan son of Eliashib where he spent the 
night in fasting and mourning (Ezra 10:1-6). Another Eliashib, 
in charge of the Temple chambers and related to Tobiah, as- 
signed him a large chamber where vessels, meal offerings, and 
frankincense, tithes of grain, wine, and oil for the levites, sing- 
ers, and gatekeepers, as well as the priestly offerings were ordi- 
narily stored. The assignment of this chamber had been made 
during Nehemiah’s absence from Jerusalem, and upon his re- 
turn he expelled Tobiah and his possessions from the chamber, 
purified it, and once again he stored the Temple vessels, meal 
offerings, and frankincense there (Neh. 13:4ff.). 

The earlier pact to observe the Torah, pushed through 
by Nehemiah, had sought to provide for the orderly func- 
tioning of the Temple cult and the sure support of its per- 
sonnel. It stipulated an annual contribution of one-third of a 
shekel to finance the regular daily and festal sacrificial service 
and obligated everyone to supply, in rotation by lots, wood 
for the altar. Firstfruits were to be brought to the Temple 
annually not only from the produce of the soil but also from 
the orchard. The redemption of the human firstborn and of 
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the impure animals was to be carried out at the Temple. 
There the priests were to receive the firstborn of the clean 
animals. Other offerings brought to them and stored in the 
Temple chambers included the meal offering (cf. Num. 15:17ff.) 
and the priestly offering from the produce of the soil and 
from the fruit of the tree (cf. Num. 18:12ff.; Deut. 18:4). The 
most far-reaching requirement was the tithe offering, for- 
merly voluntary (Num. 18:21ff.) but now obligatory annually, 
to be given not only to the levites (contrast Deut. 14:22ff.) but 
also to the singers and gatekeepers. The levite was to go out 
to the fields and collect the tithe in the presence of a priest. 
A tenth of the tithe was due the priest and was deposited in 
the Temple chambers along with the other priestly offerings 
(Neh. 10:33 ff.). 

In view of the relatively small number of levites in con- 
trast to the large number of priests (cf. Ezra 2:37 ff. = Neh. 
7:39 ff.; Neh. 10:2 ff; 12:1ff.), it was utopian to have believed that 
the levitical tithe could be made obligatory. Initial efforts to 
have the tithe, like the priestly offerings, brought to the Temple 
chambers (Neh. 12:44) for distribution there failed. The por- 
tions of the levites were not being delivered, and out of eco- 
nomic need they and the singers fled Jerusalem to work their 
fields in the country. During Nehemiah’s second tour of duty 
he sought to rectify the situation by firm action. He rebuked 
the Jerusalem officials for neglecting the levites, gathered 
them again into the city, reinstituted the practice of bringing 
the tithe to the Temple storeroom, and appointed special of- 
ficials - Shelemiah the priest, Zadok the scribe, Pedaiah the 
levite, and Hanan son of Zaccur son of Mattaniah — to su- 
pervise the collection and guarantee the distribution (Neh. 
13:9 ff.). Now that all the sacred offerings, of priests and lev- 
ites, were being brought to Jerusalem, it was necessary to or- 
ganize these cultic officials into fixed groupings with regu- 
lar periods of service. Earlier lists of priestly families varied 
from two (Ezra 8:2) to four (Ezra 2:36 ff. = Neh. 7:39ff.) to 21 
(Neh. 10:3 ff; 12:1-7). The list of 24 divisions attributed by the 
Chronicler to David (1 Chron. 24-25) may have originated 
from the organizational activity of Nehemiah. He determined 
that the regular supply of wood for the altar was to follow a 
fixed plan and not be determined by lots, and he also orga- 
nized the manner by which the firstfruits were to be brought 
to Jerusalem (Neh. 13:30-31). 

Nehemiah, then, more than any other person, was re- 
sponsible for the organization of the Temple cult, and he 
concluded his memoirs by an appeal to God to remember 
him favorably (Neh. 13:29-30). A very discouraging picture 
of the cult, however, is presented by the prophet Malachi, 
who may have prophesied after Nehemiah. The people are ac- 
cused of not bringing the tithes and priestly offerings to the 
Temple storehouse and of bringing to the altar unfit animals, 
the likes of which they would not dare bring to the governor. 
The priests are rebuked for betraying their charge (Mal. 1:7 ff; 
2:8; 3:8 ff.). Intermarriage was considered by him a profana- 
tion of the sanctuary and excessive divorce reason for rejec- 
tion by God of the people’s offerings (2:10ff.). But the Lord 
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would appear in His Temple, punish the wicked, and purify 
the priesthood so that “the offering of Judah and Jerusalem 
would be pleasing to the Lord as in the days of old and as in 
former years” (3:1ff.). 

The restoration of the Temple cult was closely bound up 
with the efforts of the repatriates, or at least certain of their 
leaders, to maintain a sacred exclusivity. Yet the policy that 
was ultimately to prevail in Judaism was that proclaimed by 
Deutero-Isaiah on the eve of the Return. The foreigner who 
observed the covenant of God, especially the Sabbath, would 
be entitled to sacrifice in His Temple - “for my House shall be 
called a House of prayer for all peoples” (Isa. 56:6-7). 


[Bezalel Porten] 


The Hellenistic Period 

When Judea came under Greek rule, following the campaign 
of Alexander the Great, there was a closely knit Jewish popu- 
lation centered around the Temple in Jerusalem. Simeon the 
Just (Jos., Ant. 12:43, 157, 158), fortified the sanctuary (appar- 
ently by the erection of the *Western Wall, which served to de- 
fend it from the city side), and dug a large reservoir within the 
confines of the Temple Mount (Ecclus. 50:2 ff.). Ben Sira’s de- 
scription (loc. cit.) of Simeon’s officiating in the Temple reflects 
the early stages of the highly impressive service which in time 
became customary (see later). The Hellenistic kings respected 
the Temple and lavished gifts upon it. Antiochus 111 was par- 
ticularly generous; he donated wine, oil, frankincense, fine 
flour, ordinary flour, and salt from his own revenues and also 
provided wood for the Temple’s construction and repair. Like 
the Persian rulers before him, he exempted all Temple func- 
tionaries, including scribes, from the payment of royal taxes 
(Jos., Ant. 12:140-2). Seleucus rv followed in his footsteps in 
this respect, covering all the expenses connected with the of- 
fering of the sacrifices (11 Macc. 3:3); although this did not 
deter him, when he was later in financial straits, from send- 
ing his officer Heliodorus to Jerusalem to seize the contents 
of the Temple treasury (his design was frustrated: see 11 Macc. 
3:5ff.). The attitude of the Seleucid monarchs changed radi- 
cally in the days of Antiochus 1v Epiphanes. On his way back 
from Egypt in 169 B.c.E., Antiochus broke into the Temple, 
and carried off its precious vessels; two years later he erected 
the “abomination of desolation” on the altar, turning the build- 
ing into a temple of Zeus. The sacred services were suspended 
for over three years, being renewed only after the conquest of 
Mount Zion and the Temple by *Judah Maccabee, celebrated 
in the institution of the festival of *Hanukkah (1 Macc. 4:58; 
11 Mac. 1:9; 2:18). Judah also fortified Mount Zion, surround- 
ing it with a wall in order to defend the Temple (1 Macc. 4:59), 
especially from danger from the west, where the Greek-held 
Acra fortress was situated. From that time on the Temple ser- 
vice continued to be held without interruption, even when the 
Greeks succeeded in reasserting their control. In the days of 
Simeon the Hasmonean (141-135 B.C.E.) the Acra was razed, 
making the Temple henceforward the highest point in the 
city Jos., Ant. 13:217). Important innovations were made in 
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the Temple service in the time of John Hyrcanus 11 (TJ, Sot. 
9:11; Tosef., Sot. 10:3). 

[Yehoshua M. Grintz] 
From the Roman Conquest until the Destruction 
When Pompey conquered Jerusalem he entered the sanctuary 
and penetrated into the Holy of Holies (Jos., Wars 1:152), but 
left everything undisturbed. However, when Crassus passed 
through the country on his way to Parthia several years later, 
he plundered the Temple treasury of 2,000 silver talents (Jos., 
Ant. 14:105). An important landmark in Temple history is its 
renovation by Herod. Agrippa 11 renewed the eastern porti- 
cos (Ant. 20:220). During his reign the priests erected a wall 
on the western side of the inner court, in order to screen the 
altar service from the eyes of those feasting in the new royal 
banquet hall which the king had constructed in his palace in 
the Upper City (Ant. 20:189-92). The Temple porticos were 
damaged several times during the period of unrest preceding 
the rebellions against Rome in the days of Varus (Jos., Wars 
2:49) and later those of *Gessius Florus (ibid., 2:330, 405); each 
time, however, they were repaired. In Pontius Pilate’s time, 
the aqueduct which ran from the Hebron area to Jerusalem 
entered the Temple Mount (Wars 2:175). During the Roman 
war, in 70 C.E., *John of Giscala fortified himself in the Temple 
(the inner court was held for a time by Eleazar b. Simeon). In 
his struggle with Simeon b. Giora, John erected towers at the 
corners of the Temple (Wars 4:58). 

The appointment of the high priests by the civil authori- 
ties - a custom which was inaugurated by Herod - led to a 
decline in the status of the office but also increased the Phari- 
sees’ control over the details of the service. The appointment 
of an honorary guard over the vestments of the high priest, 
originally made by the royal authorities and then taken over 
by the Roman governors, was a source of friction between the 
Roman government and the Temple authorities. A special re- 
script promulgated by Claudius (c. 46 c.£.) transferred the ap- 
pointment of this guard of honor to the Temple authorities. 
The outbreak of the Roman war was signalized by the cessa- 
tion of the sacrifice offered for the well-being of the Roman 
emperor (Wars 2:409 ff; Git. 56a). 

With the siege of Jerusalem, the Temple became the focus 
of the whole war. The Romans’ first step toward capturing the 
Temple Mount was their breach of the wall of the Fortress of 
Antonia (on the third of Tammuz). On the ruins of this for- 
tress, they constructed a ramp which reached the inner wall of 
the court in four places (Wars 6:150-1). On the 17" of Tammuz 
the tamid sacrifice ceased to be offered (Ta’an. 4:6) — possibly 
because there were no priests available capable of perform- 
ing the prescribed service (Wars 6:94). The Temple porticos 
were destroyed by fire between the 2274 and 28" of Tammuz 
(ibid., 164-8; 177-9, 190-2). The frequent Roman assaults on 
the wall of the court were repulsed until the eighth of Av, when 
Titus gave orders to set fire to the gates of the court (ibid., 241). 
The next day a council was held at the Roman headquarters 
to decide upon the fate of the Temple. According to Josephus 
(ibid.), Titus did not want the Temple to be demolished, but 
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a different source, probably based on Tacitus, states that he 
demanded its destruction. In Josephus’ account the burning 
of the Temple is accidental, resulting from a Roman soldier 
having thrown a burning torch through a window into one 
of the Temple chambers on the north side. In spite of Titus’ 
efforts to contain the flames (so Josephus says), another torch 
was thrown against the Temple gate (apparently the gate of 
the sanctuary because the entrance hall was not closed by a 
gate), and the entire building went up in flames, except for two 
gates (Wars 6:281). The Jewish defenders fought with desperate 
bravery until the very last, and when they saw the edifice go 
up in flames many threw themselves into the fire. According 
to Josephus (Wars, 6:248-50) the catastrophe occurred on the 
tenth of Av in the year 70 C.£.; according to the Talmud (Taan. 
29a) on the ninth. Some of the Temple vessels were saved from 
destruction and fell into the hands of the Romans. They are 
depicted on one of the reliefs on Titus’ victory arch in Rome 


(see *Titus, Arch of). 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


STRUCTURE 


The First Building 

Those who returned from the Exile looked upon the Second 
Temple as a continuation of the First and tried to reconstruct 
an exact replica of it. Due to their poverty, however, they were 
not able to adorn it with all its original splendor, and many 
of the old men who had seen the First Temple in all its glory 
wept when they saw the modest proportions of the new foun- 
dation (Ezra 3:12; Tob. 14:5). At the beginning of the Persian 
period, therefore, the Temple was of modest proportions and 
simply adorned, but as the economic position of the Jews in 
Judea improved and the number of Jews the world over in- 
creased, they continued to add to the Temple structure and 
to beautify it. In Ben Sira (50:1-2) it is related that in the days 
of Simeon the son of Onias the high priest (first half of the 
second century B.c.E.) “the Temple was fortified [and]...the 
wall was built [having] turrets for protection like a king’s pal- 
ace.’ The Greek text of Ben Sira tells that in the author’s day 
the “Temple Mount” was established - i.e., the open flat area 
around the Temple proper was created; foundations were laid 
and earth was piled on top of them until the level of the square 
surrounding the Temple was increased to twice its original 
height. A wall was also built along the southern and western 
perimeters of the Mount. On the east and north it was forti- 
fied by the city wall. 

At the time of the internecine struggle between the *Has- 
sideans and the Hellenizers, in the days of Antiochus rv and 
during the period when his decrees forbidding the practice of 
Judaism were in force, the daily offering was suspended, and 
the altar was profaned. When Judah the Maccabee and his 
men succeeded in reentering Jerusalem and reconsecrating the 
desecrated Temple, they pulled down the altar, and placed its 
stones in one of the chambers in the Temple precincts (Mid. 
1:6). Later the Hellenizing high priest Alcimus (who was ap- 
pointed in 161 B.c.£. by Demetrius 1 to succeed Menelaus) 
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made breaches in the soreg - the fence cutting off the portion 
open to gentiles, beyond which they were forbidden to go - 
but later, in the days of Jonathan the Hasmonean, the breaches 
were repaired. (This is the background of Mid. 2:3 “And there 
were 13 breaches which had been made by gentile kings. They 
mended them and in connection with them they ordained 13 
prostrations.”) In Hasmonean times the walls of the Temple 
Mount were also fortified, so that it became the highest for- 
tification in the city (Jos., Wars 5:245). The first bridge (i.e., 
the northern one) connecting the Upper City and the Temple 
Mount was probably also constructed at this time. 


Reconstruction by Herod 

In the 18" year of his reign, Herod decided to rebuild the Tem- 
ple (Ant. 15:380), and in order to allay the fears of the people 
and avoid their wrath, he completed all the preparations for 
the new building before demolishing the existing structure. A 
thousand priests were trained to be stonemasons and builders, 
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so that they could do the necessary work in the inner portions 
of the Temple where non-priests were forbidden to enter, and 
all the building materials were assembled, as well as around a 
thousand wagons to transport the stones (Ant. 15:390-1). The 
Mishnah has preserved various traditions concerning the ex- 
treme care with which the halakhah was kept in all that related 
to the Temple's construction in Herod’s day. For the erection 
of the altar and the ramp by which the priests ascended to it, 
unhewn stones were quarried from under the virgin ground 
of the Beth-Cherem Valley. No iron touched them in the pro- 
cess (Mid. 3:4). While sacrifices were being offered curtains 
were drawn before the sanctuary (hekhal) and the courts, both 
so as to enable the worship to continue undisturbed and to 
conceal the inner portion of the Temple from the eyes of the 
multitude (Eduy. 8:6). In spite of the large-scale preparations 
and the diligence of the workmen, the building operations 
continued for 46 years (John 2:2), and shortly before its de- 
struction various finishing touches were still being put to the 
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viet regime, all Jewish traditional schools were closed and 
government schools were opened for the Jewish population. 
By the end of the 1920s there was a Turkish-Jewish school in 
Vartashen and a school for Mountain Jews in Baku; a Jewish 
club was functioning in Kuba, and a group of Tat-speaking 
writers was active in Kuba and in Baku. Attempts were made 
to settle Jews on the land, and 250 Jewish families were oc- 
cupied in agriculture by the end of 1927. The census of 1926 
recorded 19,000 European Jews and 7,500 Mountain Jews in 
Azerbaijan, and that of 1959 showed 40,204 Jews in Azerbai- 
jan (1.1% of the total population); of the 38,917 living in urban 
communities, 29,197 were settled in Baku and its environs; 
8,357 declared Tat their mother tongue and 6,255 Yiddish. A 
religious congregation was reported to exist in Baku in 1955, 
and a congregation of Mountain Jews was active in Kuba in 
1964, but the synagogue was then under threat of closure. In 
1959 one Jew was serving on the Supreme Soviet of the Re- 
public (out of 325 members). 


[Yehuda Slutsky / Eliyahu Feldman] 


C.1LS. Republic 

In 1970 there were 41,288 Jews in the Azerbaijan S.S.R. and in 
1989 30,800 (of whom 22,700 were Ashkenazi Jews living in 
Baku). In the wake of the continuing warfare between Azerbai- 
jan and Armenia over Nagorno-Karabakh in 1989, 1,981 Jews 
(97.5%, or 1,933 of them, from Baku) emigrated. In 1990, 7,673 
Jews emigrated to Israel from Azerbaijan and in 1991 5,968 
(with 5,513 of them coming from Baku). Baku had a Jewish cul- 
ture club, called “Alef? In 1992 Azerbaijani Jews began issuing 
the newspaper Aziz (an abbreviation of “Azerbaijan-Israel”). In 
deference to local nationalism, the newspaper published anti- 
Armenian articles. The government and the Popular Front of 
Azerbaijan publicly condemned antisemitism and the Jewish 
Agency was allowed to operate openly in Baku. 


[Michael Beizer] 


In June 1993, as a result of a coup, Geidar Aliev, a former 
top Communist Party official, became president. Aliev’s rela- 
tively favorable stance vis-a-vis Iran resulted in an increased 
number of Iran-financed periodicals, including Islamic World 
and Word of Truth, with antisemitic and anti-Israel contents. 
In October 1993 the newspaper And launched a series of ar- 
ticles signed by a certain Eloglu (The Nation’s Son), the first 
of which attributed the problems of Azerbaijan to the “Jewish 
mafia, Armenians, and the Russian Empire.” Antisemitism, 
however, did not constitute a problem in the country. 

There were an estimated 17,300 Jews in Azerbaijan at the 
end of 1993. The rate of emigration from Azerbaijan to Israel 
continued to be high, with an estimated 7,500 Jews remain- 
ing in 2003. 

[Daniel Romanowski (24 ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fischel, Islam, passim; idem, in: PAAJR, 22 
(1953), 1-21; Lowenthal, in: HJ, 14 (1952), 61-62; J.J. Chorny, Sefer 
ha-Massaot (1884), 106-25, 263-4, 324-31; Benyamini, in: Ahdut, 3 
(1912), 14-15, 47-48; V.E. Miller, Materialy dlya izucheniya yevreysko- 
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tatarskogo yazyka (1892), includes bibliography. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
puy: U. Schmelz and S. DellaPergola, in: AyyB, 95 (1995), 478; AJYB, 
103 (2003); Supplement to the Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, 2 (1995); 
Institute of Jewish Affairs, Antisemitism World Report 1994, 137-38. 


AZERET (Heb. 173¥), word used in the Bible to convey “a 
general assembly” (Amos 5:21) or a “concluding celebration” 
(11 Chron. 7:9). In the Torah, azeret refers to the final (sev- 
enth) day of *Passover (Deut. 16:8) and to the concluding cel- 
ebration which takes place on the eighth day of Sukkot (Lev. 
23:33 ff.; Num. 29:35 ff.). The Jewish religious calendar consid- 
ers Sukkot as one seven-day festival, and azeret (see Feast of 
*Sukkot) as a separate celebration with a distinct ritual. In the 
Second Temple period, however, azeret was used exclusively 
to designate the third pilgrim festival, *Shavuot. Shavuot is 
closely related to Passover (Lev. 23:15 ff.), and so rabbinic lit- 
erature treated it as the azeret, the “concluding celebration,’ 
of that festival. 


AZEVEDO (D’Azevedo), Portuguese Sephardi family whose 
members were found in N. Africa as *Marranos in the 16 
century, and from the 17" century in Amsterdam, where they 
reverted to Judaism; a branch of the family moved to London. 
MELCHIOR (BELCHIOR) VAZ, born in Arzila (Morocco; 16t® 
century), Marrano diplomat and sea captain, was appointed by 
the king of Navarre as an emissary to conclude a peace treaty 
with the ruler of Morocco in 1559. He commanded the corsair 
ships which attacked Spanish galleons returning from Amer- 
ica, and established contact with Queen Elizabeth’s minister 
Cecil. On his return from a visit to London, Azevedo brought 
a ship with a large cargo of Bibles and Hebrew works for Jews 
living in Morocco; the Portuguese ambassador in Paris was 
dispatched to England to protest against this traffic, which the 
Catholics regarded as harmful to Christianity. Azevedo was 
twice denounced to the Inquisition for practicing Judaism. 
FRANCISCO LOPES (alias Abraham Farrar; c. 1650) was the 
London agent of the *Spinoza family in Holland. HENRICO 
(c. 1661) was one of the first ambassadors of Holland to the 
dey of Algiers. The same position was held by Louts (c. 1675). 
DAVID SALOM (d. 1699), minister-resident of the dey of Al- 
giers in Amsterdam; he concluded a commercial treaty be- 
tween Holland and Algiers, and was on the building commit- 
tee of the Great Synagogue of the Portuguese communities in 
Amsterdam. MOSES RAPHAEL SALOM (d. 1703), son of Louis, 
was a physician in Amsterdam. JOSEPH COHEN (d. 1705), of 
London, a notorious speculator, was a director of the Scottish 
East India Company, later suppressed. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: SIHM, France, 1 (1905), 177-221; Angleterre, 
1 (1918), 27-40, 44-49; Portugal, 5 (1953), 50-54, 84-85; T.S. Williams, 
Studies in Elizabethan Foreign Trade (1959), 107-8; A. Baiao, Inquisi¢aéo 
em Portugal (1921), 183; D.H. de Castro, Keur van Grafsteenen-Aus- 
wahl von Grabsteinen (Dutch and Ger., 1883), 89-90, 97-98; J.S. da 
Silva Rosa, Geschiedenis der portugesche Joden te Amsterdam (1925), 
100; Hirschberg, Afrikah, 1 (1965), 321; 2 (1965), 50. 


[David Corcos] 
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edifice (Ant. 20:219). During the Herodian renovation the area 
of the Temple Mount was doubled. This was accomplished by 
constructing gigantic supporting walls and filling in the in- 
tervening area. Around the forecourt thus created, porticos 
were built. The second bridge, which connected the southern 
portion of the Temple Mount with the Upper City, was built 
at this time. The sanctuary itself was raised 40 cubits and 
broadened 30 cubits and its facade was renewed. The edifice 
was built of white stone. Its gates and many of its decorations 
were plated with silver and gold (Wars 5:223). Talmudic tra- 
dition too emphasizes the splendor of the building: “He who 
has not seen the Temple of Herod has never in his life seen 
a beautiful building” (BB 4a). The descriptions of the Temple 
found in Jewish literature, talmudic and other, from the end 
of the Second Temple period reflect, for the most part, the 
building as it was after the Herodian reconstruction. There 
are three main sources for details of the Temple: talmudic lit- 
erature, particularly the tractates Middot, Tamid, Yoma, and 
Shekalim; Josephus’ Antiquities (15:380-425 and his Jewish 
Wars (5:184-247); and archaeological findings, including es- 
pecially inscriptions. 

The *Temple Mount is surrounded by the remnants of 
a wall. With the exception of the northern side and northern 
half of the western side this wall was examined by Warren dur- 
ing 1864-67, and from 1967 by B. Mazar; they reached the con- 
clusion that it dates from Herodian times. Its foundations are 
at present deep underground (25 meters at the southeast cor- 
ner and 21 meters at the Western Wall), but in ancient times, 
too, part of it was below ground level. These lower layers were 
built of ashlars with wide marginal dressings and protruding 
surfaces, whereas those visible to the eye while the Temple 
stood were of stones with low, smooth projections and double 
margins. The largest stone found in the Western Wall is 12 me- 
ters (c. 40 ft.) long, but the most massive is in the 28" layer 
on the southern side which is the level of the threshold of the 
gates to the Temple: it is 7 meters (c. 24 ft.) long, 1.85 (c. 6 ft.) 
high, and weighs over 100 tons. Herod's aim was to create a 
rectangular platform and this necessitated large-scale changes 
in the topography of the Temple Mount. In order to level the 
ground, 5-14 meters (17-58 ft.) of the stone at the northwest- 
ern corner were hewn away. On the other hand, a small val- 
ley which ran in a southeasterly direction along the length of 
the old wall of the Temple Mount down to the Kidron had to 
be filled in. A wall 38 meters (c. 124 ft.) high was constructed 
and then the pit thus created was filled in with earth. At the 
southwest corner the direction of the Tyropoeon Valley, which 
used to cut across the Temple Mount, was deflected. The high- 
est point of the rock at the southeast corner, which faces the 
Kidron Valley, was 47 meters (c. 154 ft.) lower than the level of 
the planned Temple area. Herod therefore had this space filled 
with stones and earth to the height of 30 meters (c. 98 ft.), on 
top of which he built a vaulted structure 88 meters (c. 290 ft.) 
long (known today as “Solomon's Stables”). 

The Mishnah (Mid. 1:3) mentions only five gates to the 
Temple Mount: the two gates of Huldah on the south, Co- 
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ponius’ Gate in the west (called after *Coponius the first 
Roman procurator of Judea), the Gate of Tadi in the north, 
and the Shushan Gate in the east. This description fits the ar- 
chaeological findings except for the western side. Two gates 
and a bridge have been found on this side. According to the 
statement of Josephus there were four gates on the west (Ant. 
15:401). On the south the remains of two gates have been 
found, known today as the “Double Gate” and the “Triple 
Gate” From these gates vaulted underground passageways 
lead up to the area on the Temple Mount. Of the “Double 
Gate” there remains the threshold to the lintel, which is from 
the period of the Second Temple, and also the entrance hall 
containing a central pillar and four arches, in two of which 
some decoration is still discernible; this too apparently dates 
from Temple times. Of the “Triple Gate” only a portion of 
the original doorpost remains. The width of the passage- 
ways is 5.5 meters (c. 18 ft.), and in the “Double Gate” 11 me- 
ters (c. 36 ft.). In the Western Wall an arch and a bridge have 
been discovered (Wilson’s Arch) which connected the Temple 
Mount with Herod’s palace (at the site of the present “citadel”). 
Another gate, on the southern side of the Western Wall, is now 
known as Barclay’s Gate. The length of its lintel is 7.5 meters 
(c. 25 ft.) and its height 2.08 meters (c. 7 ft.). The threshold 
of this gate is lower than all the others and steps apparently 
led down from it to the Tyropoeon Valley. One of these two 
gates may possibly be identified with the Coponius Gate of the 
Mishnah. At the southern end of the Western Wall remains 
are still visible which are known as “Robinson’s Arch” (see 
*Jerusalem). The Gate of Tadi had no lintel, but consisted of 
two stones slanting against each other, a triangular form wit- 
nessing to the gate’s antiquity (Mid. 2:3). On the doors of the 
Shushan Gate was a picture of Persepolis. This gate, which 
was undoubtedly on a direct axis with the Temple, was south 
of the “Mercy Gates” (i.e., the “Golden Gates”) which can be 
seen in the Eastern Wall today. The Eastern Wall was lower 
than all the others, so as not to obstruct the view of the sanc- 
tuary from the eyes of the priest burning the *red heifer on 
the top of the Mount of Olives (Mid. 2:4). 

From the Eastern Gate a bridge supported by arches 
spanned the Kidron Valley; it was called “the heifer’s gangway” 
(Par. 3:10; Shek. 4:2). A second bridge, called “the scapegoats 
gangway,’ extended from the southern end of the Eastern Wall 
toward the desert. Remains of it have been found close to the 
southeastern corner of the Temple Mount (Shek. 4:2). 

The length of the walls of the Temple Mount were 281 me- 
ters (c. 915 ft.) on the south, 466 meters (c. 1520 ft.) on the east, 
488 meters (c. 1590 ft.) on the west, and 315 meters (c. 1,025 ft.) 
on the north, a sum total of 1,550 meters (5,050 ft.; the area of 
the Temple Mount is 144,000 sq. m. (c. 169,000 sq. yds). Marks 
on the inside face of the Western Wall indicate that buttresses 
divided the upper portion of the wall into niches (like the wall 
surrounding the Cave of Machpelah at Hebron which is also 
Herodian). The wall had embrasures, and guards chosen from 
among the levites were posted at its corners and gates. Around 
the wall — at least at the southwestern end - was an adjoining 
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plaza whose different levels were connected by steps. Shops 
were built on the lower levels underneath this plaza. 


The Temple Square 

The Temple square, which was open to everyone, including 
gentiles, lay within the wall. It was surrounded by porticos 
which at the northwest corner joined up with the Fortress 
of Antonia. The porticos consisted of two rows of columns, 
each one 25 cubits high, and their roofs were flat. The one on 
the east was thought to be the most ancient, and Josephus as- 
cribes it to Solomon's day. It was known as “The Street of the 
House of the Lord,’ and as early as Ezra’s day was used as a 
place for mass gatherings (Ezra 10:9). The largest and most 
famous of the porticos was that situated on the southern 
end of the Temple Mount, known as the “Royal Portico.” Ac- 
cording to Josephus (Ant. 15:415) it was 185 meters (c. 620 ft.) 
long. Since the southern wall of the Temple Mount is longer, 
it was apparently reached by steps leading up to it at either 
end. The “Royal Portico” had the form of a basilica, ie., a cen- 
tral oblong hall with a colonnade leading out from each side. 
Between them ran four rows of columns, 7 meters (c. 23 ft.) 
high (hewn columns of this height have been found lying on 
stony terrain in several places in the Jerusalem area, such as 
have been discovered in Jerusalem in the Russian Compound, 
Mahaneh Yehudah and elsewhere; they seem to have cracked 
in the course of being quarried and were therefore aban- 
doned). The width of the central hall was 15 meters (c. 50 ft.), 
and its height 30 meters (100 ft.); the colonnades were 10 me- 
ters (c. 33 ft.) wide and 16 meters (c. 53 ft.) high. The porticos 
of the square as far as the soreg were thronged with people, 
and both merchants and *money changers were to be found 
there. The money changers (whom Jesus tried to remove; see 
Matt. 21:12; Mark 11:15; Luke 19:45) converted the light Roman 
coins to the Tyrian shekel which was thought to be equivalent 
in value to the “Holy Shekel.” The merchants sold doves and 
whatever else was needed for the sacrifices. Here too preach- 
ers harangued the multitudes (Matt. 21:23 ff). 

At the end of the court was a soreg (a stone lattice work) 
which surrounded the consecrated area - the Temple Mount 
proper in the narrow mishnaic sense, i.e., the “soo cubits by 
500 cubits” (Mid. 2:1). According to the Mishnah (Mid. 2:3) 
the height of the soreg was 10 handbreadths (70 cm. = 28 in.), 
but Josephus states that it was 3 cubits (1.5 m. = 5 ft.); this lat- 
ter measurement seems more appropriate for a fence to which 
were attached plaques written in Greek and Latin forbidding 
gentiles to pass that point on pain of death. Remains of these 
inscriptions bearing the Greek text (one complete plaque 
and one partly preserved) have been discovered in Jerusalem 
(in 1870 and 1936). Beyond the soreg were 14 steps and then 
the hel (“rampart”), which was 10 cubits (5 m. = 17 ft.) broad 
(Mid. 2:3; Wars 5:195-7). Beyond the hel were the wall of the 
main forecourt (azarah), and the Court of the Women (ezrat 
nashim). In the outer court were the store-chambers for the 
shekels and the Temple vessels, and also “shofarot” (chests in 
the form of horns, i.e., narrow at the top, where the opening 
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was, and wider lower down) for the donations (terumot) of 
the people (Shek. 2:1). 


The Courts 

The Court of the Women (Mid. 2:5) was situated at the east 
of the Temple Court (before the Court of the Israelites and 
Priests). It was square, each side being 135 cubits long, and 
was not roofed over. In each of its four corners were square 
chambers (40 x 40 cubits) also unroofed (but apparently sur- 
rounded by porticos as a protection against the rain). At the 
southeast corner was the Nazirites chamber, at the northwest 
the lepers’; the southwestern chamber was used for the stor- 
age of oil and that on the northeast for wood. A balcony sur- 
rounded the Court of the Women, from which the women 
used to watch the celebrations of the Feast of the Waterdraw- 
ing (Simhat Bet ha-Shoevah) on the nights of Sukkot. The 
Court of the Women had four gates: the eastern one was very 
large (35 m. =c. 115 ft. high) and like the rest of the gates of the 
Temple (except for “Nicanor’s Gate”) was overlaid with plates 
of silver and gold (Wars 5:204-5). Secondary doors led into 
the Court of the Women from the north and from the south. 
The western gate was called *Nicanor’s Gate. Josephus uses the 
name Corinthian Gate - apparently because its brass plating 
was embossed with a highly artistic decoration of Corinthian 
work, and this is why Acts (3:2, 10) refers to it as the “Beauti- 
ful Gate.” It was reached by an ascent of 15 steps, which were 
not rectangular, as were all the other stairs on the Temple 
Mount, but in the form of a semicircle (Mid. 2:5). On either 
side of the staircase (whose height was 3.5 m. = c. 12 ft.) were 
chambers (underneath the Court of the Israelites) in which 
the levites stored their musical instruments. Nicanor’s Gate 
had two wicket doors. Next to it the sotah (“wayward woman’) 
was given the “waters of bitterness” to drink. According to the 
Mishnah, Yoma 3:6, Queen Helena had a golden tablet made 
on which the biblical passage concerning the sotah was en- 
graved, and it was probably set up here. 

From the Court of the Women one ascended to the 
Court of the Israelites, which was actually that portion of the 
Court of the Priests open to all male Jews. Both of these courts 
were enclosed by an inside wall 20 meters high, on top of 
which were exhibited enemy spoils taken by the Hasmoneans 
and Herod. The Court of the Israelites’ was long and narrow 
(135 X 11 cubits). It was set off from the Court of the Priests 
by blocks of large polished ashlars and according to others by 
the levites’ stand and stairs leading up to it, so that the Court 
of the Priests was 2% cubits higher than that of the Court of 
Israelites. At the back of the Court of the Israelites, on either 
side of Nicanor’s Gate, were two chambers: the northern one 
(to the right) was the chamber of Phinehas, keeper of the vest- 
ments, and the southern one (to the left) the chamber of the 
makers of the havitin (“cakes”; Mid. 1:4); these chambers seem 
to have opened on to the Court of the Priests. On the holidays 
the public used to crowd the narrow area allotted them - par- 
ticularly on the Festival of Passover, and on the Festival of 
Sukkot at the close of the Sabbatical Year, when the king used 
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to stand upon a wooden dais erected for the occasion (Sot. 
7:8), to read the biblical portion traditionally assigned to him. 
Non-priests used to enter the Court of the Priests only for the 
purpose of “laying their hands” on the animal being sacrificed, 
for its slaughtering, and in the waving of the portions of the 
sacrificial animal (Kelim 1:8). 

Most of the sacrificial rites took place in the Court of 
the Priests. The measurements of this court were 187 x 135 cu- 
bits, and it surrounded the sanctuary proper on all sides. In it 
stood the large altar which had a square base, each side mea- 
suring 32 cubits. It was at least 16 cubits high and at each of 
its four corners were “horns.” The base was whitewashed. At 
the southwest corner of the altar were two vents —- one on each 
side - through which the blood of the sacrifices drained, flow- 
ing from there through a conduit which eventually led to the 
Kidron. Underneath this corner, a slab a cubit square was set 
in the floor, which could be raised in order to reach under- 
neath the altar to clean the conduits (Mid. 3:3). At this same 
corner there were also two cups into which the wine and the 
water libations were poured (Suk. 4:9). The altar was ascended 
by means of a ramp on its southern side, which was about half 
as wide as the altar itself. To the west of the ramp was an ap- 
erture where were placed the birds intended for a sin offer- 
ing which had become disqualified for sacrifice prior to their 
removal to the place of their burning (Mid. 3:3; Tosef., Zev. 
7:6). Between the altar and the front of the sanctuary proper 
was the laver, a copper appurtenance with twelve spigots, from 
which the priests washed their hands and feet. North of the al- 
tar was the slaughtering area where six rows of four rings were 
set in the floor, or perhaps four rows of six rings (Mid. 3:5). 
In front of the rings were light small marble pillars to which 
cedar beams were attached. Iron hooks were set into these 
blocks for the purpose of hanging sacrificed animals while 
they were skinned. Between the pillars were marble tables to 
facilitate preparing the sacrifices. 

As indicated, the Court of the Priests was surrounded 
by a wall. There is a difference of opinion as to the number 
of gates which were to be found in it. According to Middot 
1:4-5, and Josephus, Antiquities 15:418, there were seven gates 
(if one includes the Gate of Nicanor which properly speak- 
ing was not found at the entrance of the Court of the Priests, 
but rather in the Court of the Israelites which was open to the 
Court of the Priests). However elsewhere, in Middot (2:6), in 
Shekalim 6:3, and in Josephus’ Jewish Wars, 5:198, the number 
is eight. The smaller number seems more likely. The names of 
the gates were as follows. From west to east on the northern 
end were the Gate of the Flame (bet ha-moked), the Gate of 
the Offerings, and the Gate of the Kindling (nizoz) which had 
an upper story where a priestly guard was stationed, whereas 
the guard below was made up of levites. On the southern side 
were the Gate of the Fuel, the Gate of the Firstlings, and the 
Water Gate (which was situated close to the laver within the 
Court of the Priests and the water conduit on the outside). 
The chambers of the azarah (the Temple Court) were between 
the gates (and sometimes above them). Their number too is 
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uncertain. According to Middot 5:3 there were six. In addi- 
tion, two “houses” were situated near the outer wall, one of 
which (the bet ha-moked) contained four chambers. Some of 
the chambers were situated partly inside and partly outside 
the sanctuary. Others were entirely within its area and some 
entirely without. If it is assumed that the order of the cham- 
bers in the azarah coincides with the order of the gates, then 
to the north were the chamber of the salt, the parvah cham- 
ber (Jastrow, following Maimonides, takes it to be a Persian 
proper name; others assume it comes from the Hebrew word 
parvah “animal skin”), and the rinsing chamber. Between the 
first two chambers stood the bet ha-moked, which also served 
as an entrance to the court, and contained four chambers, two 
inside and two outside the consecrated area, with blocks of 
polished stone separating them. 

On the southwest was the Chamber of the (Lamb) Sac- 
rifices, on the southeast the Chamber of the Shewbread Mak- 
ers. On the northeast was the chamber containing the rem- 
nants of the defiled altar stored by the Hasmoneans, and on 
the northwest corner was the descent to the Chamber of Ritual 
Immersion (bet ha-tevilah; Mid. 1:6). The approach to it was 
through a mesibbah (a winding staircase going underground) 
which is perhaps to be identified with the long cistern (no. 1) 
that extends northward from under the Dome of the Rock. 
The Chamber of Ritual Immersion itself may be the cistern 
(no. 3), which contains several rooms. The bet ha-moked was 
a sizable edifice covered by a dome. Broad slabs of stone were 
set into the inner circumference of the building, and upon 
them the priests of the watch slept. From the Rinsing Chamber 
(lishkat ha-madihim) another mesibbah led to the roof of the 
parvah chamber, where was situated the ritual bath in which 
the high priest immersed himself on the Day of Atonement. 
In spite of the fact that it was in an upper story, it was never- 
theless on a lower level than the aqueduct reaching the Tem- 
ple Court from the spring of Etam (Yoma 31a). South of the 
Temple Court was the Wood Chamber, the Chamber of the 
Bowl (containing the Cistern of the Bowl), and the Chamber 
of Hewn Stone, where the Sanhedrin sat (this chamber cer- 
tainly adjoined the Court of the Israelites). Between these two 
chambers was the chamber of the house of *Avtinas, where the 
incense was prepared. It was situated above the Water Gate 
and the high priest's chamber was outside it. The gates of the 
azarah were 20 cubits high and 10 cubits wide; they were ap- 
proached from the hel by means of 12 steps (Mid. 2:3; accord- 
ing to Josephus five steps, but this number seems to be too 
small). The western side, where the devir (Holy of Holies) 
was, had no gates or steps, but Shekalim 6:3 concludes with 
the statement: “...and two in the west which had no names” 
(but cf. Mid. 1:4). 

The Temple proper had the “form of a lion, narrow in 
the rear and broad at the front” (Mid. 4:7). The facade was 
square: 100 cubits wide and 100 cubits high. The rear of the 
building was the same height but it was only 70 cubits wide. 
The additional 30 cubits in the front consisted of two com- 
partments, one on each side of the entrance hall. The facade 
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was adorned with four pillars, possibly two stories high. Their 
capitals were certainly Corinthian. The building had a flat 
roof. The gate of the entrance hall was open anda large curtain 
was visible through it. Over the entrance were five wooden 
beams, narrow at the bottom and widening out at the top, 
laid between tiers of stone. The height of the entrance was 
40 cubits and its breadth 20 (Mid. 3:7). The entrance hall it- 
self was narrow, only 11 cubits. Along the ceiling joists of ce- 
dar were set, from which were suspended crowns (atarot) of 
gold, as well as golden chains which the young priests used 
to climb in order to clean and polish the crowns. Behind the 
entrance hall was the sanctuary (40 x 20 cubits), all of whose 
walls were plated with gold. The gate of the sanctuary was the 
“Great Gate” of the Temple, the turning of whose hinges was 
heard from afar (Tam. 3:8 “to Jericho”). It was 20 cubits high 
and 10 cubits broad and was shut by a bolt. It also had two 
wickets: the southern one was closed up, but the northern 
one served as a passageway to the compartment (fa) which 
led into the sanctuary. Over the gate of the sanctuary was the 
golden vine, to which the people used to donate a leaf or a pip 
of gold, or an entire cluster of grapes, which the priests would 
attach to it (Mid. 3:8). 

Within the sanctuary stood the altar of incense, the ta- 
ble of shewbread, and the golden candelabrum with its ap- 
purtenances (the tongs and snuff-dishes). In the floor of the 
sanctuary was a loose marble slab, the dust from underneath 
which was used in the preparation of the “waters of bitter- 
ness.” Around the sanctuary were 38 compartments arranged 
in three stories. Since the width of the walls diminished as 
they rose, the compartments in the upper stories were deeper 
than those below. On the north and south side there were five 
compartments on each level (i.e., 15 on either side), and on 
the western side there were eight compartments (three on 
the ground floor and the first floor, respectively, and two on 
the upper story). Within the wall against which the compart- 
ments were situated, there was a mesibbah which was reached 
through the compartment at the northeastern corner. This 
mesibbah led to the upper story of the sanctuary, which was 
40 cubits high and contained wooden columns by means of 
which the flat roof of the upper story could be reached. With 
the upper story the height of the entire edifice was brought 
to the stipulated 100 cubits. The upper story was empty, and 
a row of polished ashlars (pesifasin) indicated the boundary 
between the sanctuary and the Holy of Holies below. Beyond 
this line were apertures in the floor of the upper story. When 
necessary, workmen were let down to repair the walls of the 
devir (Mid. 4:5). The Holy of Holies, which was situated at 
the western end of the sanctuary, was square (20 x 20 cubits). 
Two curtains separated it from the sanctuary. It contained no 
objects at all, and even the high priest entered it only once a 
year, on the Day of Atonement, in order to offer incense. The 
Mishnah (Kelim 1:6) defines ten degrees of sanctity which per- 
tained to the different parts of the Temple and its environs: 
the Temple Mount was holier than the city of Jerusalem as a 
whole, the hel was holier than the outer portions of the Temple 
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Mount, and so on in ascending degrees of sanctity, culminat- 
ing in the Holy of Holies. 


[Shmuel Safrai and Michael Avi- Yonah] 


RITUAL 


Sources 

Tannaitic and amoraic literature contains a wealth of material 
describing the Temple ritual. Several mishnaic tractates, such 
as Tamid, Middot, and Yoma, are devoted to the description of 
the Temple ritual or they are based on the recollection of sages 
who lived when the Temple still stood, e.g., Simeon of Mizpah 
and Eliezer b. Jacob 1, while priests and levites gave personal 
testimony as eyewitnesses. Eliezer b. Jacob is quoted as say- 
ing: “I forget for what purpose the Wood Chamber was used” 
(Mid. 5:4). Other rabbis who served as levites and priests in 
the Temple, such as R. Hanina Segan ha-Kohanim, R. Zadok, 
R. Johanan b. Gudgadah, and R. Joshua b. Hananiah, also re- 
port miscellaneous details. Many rabbinic traditions relating 
to the Temple ritual have been preserved and transmitted in 
almost every midrashic work and talmudic tractate. Second 
only to the Mishnah are Josephus’ works: the Wars, several of 
the books of the Antiquities, particularly books 3, 5, and 20, 
and his Contra Apionem. Much information is to be found in 
the New Testament and in early Christian tradition. Because 
of the Temple's central position in the life of the people, almost 
all of the literature dating from the Second Temple period, 
such as the Letter of Aristeas, *Ben Sira (ch. 50), the Books 
of the Maccabees, the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs, et 
al., make at least some mention of the Temple, and many of 
them treat it at length. The Greek and Roman writers also 
make passing mention of it in their writings concerning the 
Jews. Information with details of the Temple ritual dates for 
the most part from the generations immediately preceding its 
destruction. However, the general outlines of the ritual were 
set at the very beginning and the form of the Temple service 
hardly changed. Evidence of this continuity is the fact that 
the names of some of the most important functionaries in 
the Temple, such as the segan, amarkal, and the gizbar (“trea- 
surer’), are of Persian and Assyrian origin and stem from long 
before the Hellenistic period. 


Functionaries and Participants 

PRIESTS. The priests officiated at the daily service. They 
alone were permitted to enter the sanctuary (hekhal) to ap- 
proach the altar. They offered congregational sacrifices as 
well as those brought by individuals, burned the incense, lit 
the lamp in the sanctuary, and blessed the people. Even in re- 
spect to the tasks assigned to the levites, such as the singing 
of psalms and acting as gatekeepers, the priests participated, 
although maintaining their superior status. It was they who 
sounded the trumpets at the commencement of the singing 
and in the intervals between chapters. Wherever both priests 
and levites stood guard, the priests were stationed above, in 
the higher story, and the levites below (Mid. 1:5). Even those 
tasks whose performance was permitted by the halakhah to 
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Floor plans of the Temple according to Maimonides. Lower right, general 
plan showing the various implements; upper right, detailed plan of the in- 
ner area. From the Babylonian Talmud, tractate Middot. 


levites and Israelites at large - such as ritual slaughter of the 
animals to be sacrificed, and the accompanying of the scape- 
goat to the wilderness on the Day of Atonement - were not as 
a rule given over by the priests to others (Yoma 1:3). The priests 
were divided into 24 mishmarot (“divisions”), each of which 
served for a week at a time (see *Mishmarot and Maamadot). 
About 20 priests were chosen by lot - the method used to as- 
sign the tasks connected with the Temple service — to offer 
the daily burnt offering (tamid), and in addition many more 
priests served in connection with offerings of individual sac- 
rifices (Yoma 2; Tam. 3). Priests who came from the Diaspora 
were permitted to join their mishmar, except for those who 
had served in the Temple of Onias in Egypt (Men. 13:10). Ac- 
cording to the letter of the law, a youth might begin to partic- 
ipate in the work of the Temple service as soon as he reached 
puberty, and was not disqualified “until he became old; no 
specific age being mentioned. However, “his brethren priests 
do not permit him to serve until he reaches the age of 20” 
(Hul. 24b; cf. Sif, Num. 63). Priests who were disqualified from 
participating in the Temple ritual because they had a physi- 
cal blemish nevertheless went up with their mishmar, assisted 
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in the work permitted them, in various secondary services, 
joined the other priests in the blessing of the people, and re- 
ceived their portion of the sacrifices since they were permitted 
to eat of them (Mid. 2:5; Tosef, Suk. 4:23). There is a wealth of 
sources attesting the faithfulness of the priests to the Temple 
and the Temple service, both in normal times and in hours of 
emergency. Even in times of famine the altar was served, nor 
did the priests touch the Temple food stores. When Pompey 
conquered Jerusalem and besieged the Temple, the priests 
continued with their ritual tasks in spite of the battering of 
the rams, and even when the Roman soldiers broke into the 
Temple and massacred the assembled people they went on 
with their sacred duties (Jos., Ant. 14:67). 


LEVITES. During the Second Temple period all tasks directly 
connected with the offering of the sacrifices were taken away 
from the levites. In the descriptions of the Temple service in 
books dating from the beginning of the period, such as Ezra, 
Nehemiah, and Chronicles, the levites are always mentioned 
too, but in similar descriptions in later writers, such as Ben 
Sira and 1 Maccabees, the levites no longer appear. During the 
greater part of the Second Temple period, the only functions of 
the levites were as singers and gatekeepers; whereas the priests 
with their trumpets stood right by the altar, the choir of levites 
was stationed on a dais located on the boundary between the 
Court of the Priests and the Court of the Israelites (Mid. 2:10). 
The division of the levites by family, mentioned in 1 Chroni- 
cles 9, into choir members and gatekeepers was strictly pre- 
served until the destruction of the Temple (Ar. 11b; Jos, Ant. 
20:218). The gatekeepers were responsible for the supervision 
of the Temple visitors with a view to forbidding anyone ritu- 
ally impure from entering its precincts. They also saw to the 
physical cleanliness and the general servicing of the Temple 
(Philo, Spec. 156, Praem. 6). They stood guard within the Tem- 
ple day and night, and locked the Temple gates at the proper 
times. Shortly before the Temple's destruction, the Sanhedrin 
ruled that the levites were permitted to wear the priestly linen 
garb (Ant. 20:216). Like the priests, the levites were also di- 
vided into 24 divisions, but the further subdivision into battei 
av (“families”) does not seem to have existed. 


ISRAELITES. Jews who were neither priests nor levites, 
namely, Israelites, visited the Temple either: 

(a) in order to offer sacrifices and to fulfill other ritual 
obligations connected with the Temple such as the bringing 
of gifts and offerings, the stipulated sacrifice after childbirth, 
or upon the purification from the defilement of leprosy, and 
sO on; 

(b) in order to pray there, particularly at the hours of the 
sacrifices but at other hours as well; or 

(c) to serve in the Temple in addition to the priests as 
members of the maamadot (divisions of popular representa- 
tives deputed to accompany the daily services in the Temple 
with prayers). 

In addition to the offering of the regular sacrifices, and 
the optional ones, such as those brought in connection with 
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vows and freewill offerings, Nazirites came to the Temple 
when they completed the period of their vow bringing their 
sacrifice and cutting their hair; the lepers after their period of 
defilement brought an offering; and many came to the Tem- 
ple to become purified from the defilement of contact with a 
dead person; etc. However, many people came to the Temple, 
not because of any ritual obligation, but simply to witness the 
service, most of which was performed in the open court. Ac- 
cording to Luke (1:10) the people used to gather for prayer par- 
ticularly at the time of the offering of the incense in the sanc- 
tuary, after the sacrificing of the daily burnt offering (tamid), 
in order to receive the priestly benediction, since the priests 
blessed the people after offering the incense. They also came 
to prostrate themselves before God at the time of the intone- 
ment of the daily hymn at the completion of the Temple ser- 
vice (Ecclus. 50; Tam. 7). The institution of the maamadot (see 
*Mishmarot and Maamadot) was based upon the idea that the 
daily and festival sacrifices were obligatory upon the commu- 
nity as a whole, and that the priests were the emissaries not 
of God, but of the people (Sif. Zut., Shelah, beginning). Every 
individual was obliged to give the half-shekel for the com- 
munal offerings and, contrary to the views of the Sadducees, 
“no individual may donate the daily sacrifice” (Men. 65a), nor 
could “the sacrifice of an individual be offered if he was not 
present.” For the same reason the members of the maamad 
stood by the priests while they offered up the daily sacrifices, 
and afterward they assembled for prayers and scriptural read- 
ings, and also fasted (Ta’an. 4:2; et al.). 

Before a non-priest entered the Court he ritually im- 
mersed himself even if he was levitically clean (TJ, Yoma 3:3, 
4ob). A person had to remove his shoes before entering the 
Temple Mount, and many people made a point of dressing 
themselves in white (Jos., Wars beginning of Book 11 et pas- 
sim). The Temple was open to all Israelites. Only those who 
had been excommunicated were prevented from entering the 
Temple (Eduy. 5:6; Jos., Ant. 19:332). Except for perpetrators of 
particularly heinous sins, sacrifices were also accepted from 
everyone: “sacrifices are accepted from the hands of trans- 
gressors so that they may repent” (Hul. 5a). In contrast to 
the customary practice in the other temples in the Orient, a 
person coming to the Temple in Jerusalem to offer a sacrifice 
did not have to make any payment for the privilege of sacri- 
ficing. He even received the necessary wood gratis from the 
Temple's stockpile (Sifra 14; Men. 21b). Those who visited the 
Temple did not turn their backs upon it when they went out, 
but rather went round the Temple Mount, keeping to the right 
and emerging by the gate on the left. On their way they pros- 
trated themselves 13 times. According to one tradition, these 
prostrations corresponded to the 13 gates, but according to an- 
other they corresponded to the 13 breaches which the kings of 
Greece had made, and in this way they gave thanks to God for 
the repair of the breaches (Mid. 2:2; Shek. 6:1). 


THE OFFICERS OF THE TEMPLE. A regular staff supervised 
and instructed the divisions of priests and levites, who were 
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relieved every week. These officials distributed the various du- 
ties among the priests of the mishmar by lot, supervised the 
watch, announced the opening and locking of the gates, reg- 
ulated the sale of the libations and the birds for the sacrifices, 
and directed the details of the service. A partial list of these 
regular officials has been preserved in Shekalim chapter 5 and 
in the Tosefta chapter 2. The list contains mostly priests, but 
for the less important tasks levites are also mentioned. The po- 
sitions seem to have been largely hereditary. Thus it is related 
that *Bet Garmu, who were appointed over the preparation 
of the shewbread, and the *Avtinas family, who prepared the 
incense, kept the technical details a secret within their own 
clan and refused to divulge them to others (TJ, Shek. 5:2, 49a). 
Besides those appointed over specific tasks, gizbarim (“trea- 
surers”) and amarkalim (“trustees”) are mentioned. They did 
not deal with the daily work, but were responsible for the 
general administration of the Temple, as well as for the vari- 
ous Temple magazines and treasuries. In the hands of the am- 
arkalim were the keys to the storehouses, and the gizbarim as- 
sessed the value of people, animals, or objects dedicated to the 
Temple, for the purpose of their redemption, superintended 
the collection of the half-shekel, the provision of the require- 
ments for the altar, etc. The gizbarim and the amarkalim are 
usually mentioned together in the sources. Constituting a 
sort of governing body at the head of the Temple, they were 
related by blood to the high priesthood (Tosef., Men. 13:21), 
and represented the priestly order as a whole. To the list of 
Temple officials should be added two catholici (controllers of 
the Temple treasury). In order of importance the catholicos 
was between the high priest and the amarkal and the gizbar 
(TJ, Shek. 5:3, 49a), but the sources do not contain any details 
concerning the functions of this office. The officials served in 
pairs (except for two offices expressly stated in the Mishnah 
to have been held by a single official) since “authority may 
not be exercised over the community [in matters of money] 
by less that two [officers]”: there were never fewer than three 
gizbarim and seven amarkalim. 


THE HIGH PRIEST AND HIS DEPUTY. At the head of the 
Temple was the high priest. Since in the days of the Second 
Commonwealth, the Second Temple enjoyed a central posi- 
tion in the life of the people, the high priest stood at the head 
of the people during most of this period. His position in the 
Temple found expression in his unique golden garb (which 
consisted of eight golden vestments), in the offering of the 
havitin (“cakes”) in the name of the high priest together with 
the tamid sacrifice in the morning and in the afternoon, and 
in his independence of the division of the service among the 
mishmarot and battei av, for he could offer animal sacrifices 
and incense whenever he chose (Tam. 7:3). The high priest of- 
ficiated at the Temple on the Sabbath and on holidays, par- 
ticularly on Sukkot, which was celebrated in great pomp with 
the participation of great masses of people (TJ, Hag. 2:4, 78b; 
Jos., Wars 5:230; 1 Macc. 10:15—21). Especially striking was the 
part he played in the service of the Day of Atonement, which 
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was performed entirely by the high priest himself. The most 
awesome moment of the service was the entrance of the high 
priest into the Holy of Holies to offer the incense - this be- 
ing the only time during the entire year that anyone at all en- 
tered the Holy of Holies. The high priest also officiated on 
special occasions, such as the burning of the red heifer, and 
he read from the Torah at the close of the Sabbatical Year 
(see *Hakhel). 

Second in importance to the high priest was the segan, 
the chief of the priests. He attended the high priest when he 
ministered (Tam. 7:3) and supervised the sacrificing of the ta- 
mid and the regular daily Temple service in general. The segan 
is identical with the strategos mentioned by Josephus and the 
Christian Gospels. At the end of the Second Temple period 
the Pharisees ensured that the high priests, who were of the 
Sadducean faction, nevertheless performed the service in the 
proper Pharisaic manner. One of the means of Pharisaic con- 
trol was the segan, who attended the high priest when he min- 
istered and so could see that he did not deviate from the form 
prescribed by Pharisaic teaching. The holders of the office of 
segan who are known by name were all Pharisees. 


The Daily Service 

The essential element of the daily Temple service was the of- 
fering of the tamid sacrifice of two lambs, one in the morn- 
ing, with which the service began, and one in the afternoon, 
with which it concluded. Between the two, sacrifices offered 
by individuals were brought: freewill offerings (nedavah), 
burnt offerings (olah), peace offerings (shelamim), thanks of- 
ferings (todah), and meal offerings (minhah) of various sorts; 
and obligatory sacrifices: sin offerings (hattaot), guilt offer- 
ings (asham), and all the various sacrifices connected with 
the rites of levitical purification of both men and women. 
The Bible contains no allusion to prayers accompanying the 
sacrifices. In the Second Temple, prayers, blessing, and Penta- 
teuchal readings were added to the Temple service. After the 
offering of the incense, the priests gathered together on the 
steps of the entrance hall and blessed the assembled people 
with the *Priestly blessing (Tam. 7:2). As the high priest en- 
tered the Holy of Holies on the Day of Atonement, he used 
to say a short prayer, and at the conclusion of his ministra- 
tion he read certain portions from the Bible. During the of- 
fering of the incense the people used to gather in the azarah 
for prayer. The libation of wine at the conclusion of every ta- 
mid sacrifice was accompanied by levitical singing. After the 
service the members of the division of Israelites deputed to 
accompany the daily Temple services gathered for Scripture 
reading and prayer. 

On the Sabbath, new moons, and festivals, a musaf (“ad- 
ditional sacrifice”) of the day was offered immediately follow- 
ing the morning tamid. The number of animals offered at the 
musaf sacrifice differed on the different holidays. Besides the 
musaf, the special ceremonies peculiar to the festival were per- 
formed, such as the bringing of the Omer on the second day 
of Passover, the two breads on Shavuot, the procession with 
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the Iulav (“palm branch”) and the libation of water on Suk- 
kot. The special ceremonies performed on the festivals, both 
those of biblical origin and those which were instituted only 
during the Second Temple period, were for the most part 
related to the changing seasons of the year, and the masses 
of pilgrims who had gathered in Jerusalem for the holiday 
usually took part in them as spectators if not as actual par- 
ticipants. 


THE MORNING TAMID. ‘The daily service began shortly after 
dawn with the proclamation: priests to their service (avodah); 
levites to their stand (dukhan), and Israelites to their post 
(maamad) (7), Shek. 5:2, 48d). The first act was the removal 
of ashes of the burnt sacrifices (deshen), since the whole night 
through a fire burned on the altar and consumed the limbs of 
the sacrifice placed upon it. Those who wished to draw lots for 
the privilege of performing this service arose early and per- 
formed their ritual ablution (tevilah) before the appointed offi- 
cial arrived. After the lots were drawn, the officer would open 
the wicket in the gate leading from the bet ha-moked to the 
azarah and the priests entered the court, “and they took with 
them two burning torches, and they divided into two groups. 
One went around the exedra [covered porch] eastward, and 
the other westward, seeing to it that all was in order, until 
they met at the chamber of the makers of the havitin [situ- 
ated at the southern side of the Gate of Nicanor which was at 
the east]. After both groups arrived and announced: ‘All is in 
order; they set the makers of the havitin cakes to their task” 
(Tam. 1:3). The priest who had drawn the lot to remove the 
deshen approached the altar alone, but immediately after he 
began the task his fellow priests ran up and joined him un- 
til all the ashes had been removed. The priest who removed 
the ashes also arranged the wood on the altar for the burning 
of the sacrifices and the coals for the incense. After placing 
the wood on the altar, the priests gathered in the Chamber of 
Hewn Stone, where lots were then drawn for the privilege of 
performing the different tasks connected with the offering of 
the tamid sacrifice. Of the 13 priests chosen, nine were assigned 
to the sacrificial animal itself and four to the ancillary tasks 
of removing the ashes from the inner altar in the sanctuary, 
the offering of the meal offerings, and the wine libation (Tam. 
3; Yoma 2:3). After the sanctification of their hands and feet 
they awaited the time appointed for the slaughtering. When 
the priest who had gone up to look out announced that the 
entire eastern horizon had become light “even unto Hebron,” 
they began to bring the lamb and the necessary instruments 
and vessels, and at this time too those who had drawn the 
privilege of performing the necessary tasks within the sanc- 
tuary went to perform their appointed duties: to remove the 
ashes from the inner altar and from the candelabrum and to 
open the gates of the sanctuary, which remained open dur- 
ing the entire service. 

Trumpets were sounded as the gates were opened. The 
priest whose task it was to remove the ashes from the inner 
altar and cleanse the candelabrum was first to enter. The priest 
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who removed the ashes from the altar put them into a basket 
(tene) which he set by the side of the altar. The residual mat- 
ter removed from the candelabrum was placed in a kuz (an 
oil vessel the shape of a large wine cup). If he found the two 
easternmost wicks burning the priest did not rekindle the rest, 
since the candelabrum as a whole was filled and lit only in the 
evening. But if he found them extinguished he cleaned them 
first, and then lit them from the flame of the other wicks, or, 
if necessary, from the altar fire, afterward cleaning the rest of 
the lights and preparing them for lighting in the evening. He 
then set the kuz on the second of the three steps leading up 
to the candelabrum and departed. It was then that the tamid 
was slaughtered (Tam. 3; Suk. 3:5). After the slaughter of the 
tamid and the preparation of its limbs for offering upon the 
altar, the priests gathered in the Chamber of Hewn Stone and 
with the people read the Ten Commandments, the three para- 
graphs of the Shema, and their benedictions (Tam. 5:1; Yoma 
37b; and cf. Ber. 11b-12<). 

When they finished, the Temple official called out: “New 
candidates for the offering of the incense come and draw lots.” 
Only those who had never had the privilege of performing this 
function participated in the drawing. Then the last lot, which 
was for the privilege of bringing the limbs of the sacrifice to 
the altar, was drawn. The distribution of all the tasks con- 
nected with the tamid sacrifice completed, those priests who 
had not been chosen to take part in the service departed and 
took off their sacred vestments (Tam. 5). The priest who had 
drawn the lot for the offering of the incense gave the mahtah 
(“firepan”) to the priest who stood next to him for him to 
gather coals from the outer altar and help in the preparations 
for the offering of the incense. When the two priests reached 
the point between the entrance hall and the altar, one took 
the magrefah (apparently a musical instrument in the Temple, 
shaped like a shovel) announcing with it to the priests and the 
assembled multitude in the Temple to be ready for the solemn 
moment. The priests drew nearer in order to enter the sanc- 
tuary and prostrate themselves following the offering of the 
incense, the levites readied themselves for their choir duties, 
and the head of the maamad took the ritually unclean who 
had come to the Temple in order to be cleansed and brought 
them to the Gate of Nicanor. Then the two priests ascended 
the steps of the hall, preceded by those who had cleared the 
ashes from the altar and the candelabra. They now removed 
the vessels which they had previously set down. The priest who 
had cleaned the candelabrum now also cleaned the two east- 
ernmost wicks. The westernmost one was left burning - for 
this was the eternal flame which burned day and night. The 
priest who had gathered the coals entered the sanctuary first, 
scattered them over the incense altar, prostrated himself, and 
departed. Then the priest who was chosen by lot to offer the 
incense entered, bearing the pan of incense in his hand. He 
was accompanied by a priest appointed for this task who in- 
structed him in the proper ritual, and he did not offer it until 
he was told: “Offer the incense!” The officiating priest waited 
until the space between the hall and the altar was cleared of 
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people, offered up the incense, prostrated himself, and de- 
parted (Tam. 6; Kelim end of ch. 1). During the offering of the 
incense in the sanctuary, the people used to gather in the aza- 
rah for prayer, and even outside the Temple these times were 
set aside for prayer (cf. Luke 1:10; Judith 9:1). After the depar- 
ture of the priest who had offered the incense, all the priests 
filed into the sanctuary, prostrated themselves, and went out 
again. Those who had served inside the sanctuary stood with 
their serving vessels on the steps of the hall while the rest of 
the priests, upon leaving the sanctuary, stood to their left and 
blessed the people with the priestly blessing (Num. 6:23-25), 
with outstretched hands, pronouncing the ineffable name as 
it is written (Tam. 7:2; Sot. 7:6; Kid. 71a; Philo, Mos. 114; Jos., 
Ant. 2:275). In earlier times the high priest himself used to 
bless the people, but at the end of the Second Temple period, 
even when the high priest was present the blessing was pro- 
nounced by all the priests together (Kid. 71a). When the inef- 
fable name was pronounced, the people fell upon their faces 
(Ecclus. 50:21., Eccles. R. 3:11). 

After the priestly benediction came the last part of the 
service, the lifting of the limbs of the sacrifice on to the outer 
altar, the offering of the meal offering (minhat solet), and the 
libation of the wine upon the altar. Before the libation, trum- 
pets were sounded. When they were about to pour the liba- 
tion, the segan signaled with a scarf (as a flag), and Ben Arza 
sounded the cymbal, and “the levites raised their voices in 
song.” The levites’ choir completed the service attendant upon 
the offering of the tamid of the morning (Tam. 7). 


THE AFTERNOON TAMID. At the eighth and a half hour the 
private sacrifices were concluded and the offering of the af- 
ternoon tamid was begun. The order of the service was the 
same as that of the morning tamid, except for the arrangement 
of the wood on the altar and the priestly benediction, which 
took place in the morning only. In the evening two logs were 
placed upon the altar to keep the fire burning all night, the oil 
in the candelabrum was replenished, and all seven lights were 
lit. All those who were chosen by lot for the morning service 
also served in the evening, except for the priest who had of- 
fered the incense (TJ, Yoma, 2:3, 39d; Sif. Zut., Pinhas, end). 
Following the afternoon tamid the gates of the sanctuary were 
closed. The exact hour for this is not mentioned but from vari- 
ous talmudic references it may be concluded that it was close 
to sunset. The gates of the Court were shut, but some priests 
remained inside to offer the limbs and entrails which had not 
been consumed during the day. They also replenished the al- 
tar with wood so that the flame should not die out. Probably 
they entered the azarah through one of the wickets which led 
from the bet ha-moked, where the priests spent the night (Zev. 
9:6; Ber. 1:1). Toward evening the priests partook of their meal 
of the sacrificial meat and bread. The tamid sacrifice was the 
essential part of the Divine Service. All sections of the popu- 
lace were most loyal and devoted to the Temple and its service 
and were willing to go to extreme measures in order that the 
regular sacrifice of the daily tamid should continue uninter- 
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rupted - even in the days of the direst distress which fell upon 
the city and the Temple (Sot. 49b). 


The Sabbath 

Individual sacrifices were not brought on the Sabbath, but all 
the work attendant upon the offering of communal sacrifices 
was permitted; fire was lit on the altar, the tamid was slaugh- 
tered, the incense was offered, and the lights were lit, but care 
was taken that whatever could be done beforehand was done 
on the eve of the Sabbath. In addition to the tamid sacrifice, 
the additional Sabbath sacrifice of two sheep was offered 
and the shewbread was laid out (Men. 11 and Tosef. ad loc.). 
On the Sabbath the mishmar changed after the musaf sacri- 
fice (Tosef., Suk. 4:24), but the priests of the second mishmar 
came to the Temple in the early morning, since in the morn- 
ing prayer the outgoing mishmar blessed the incoming one: 
“May He Who caused His name to dwell in this House, let 
dwell among you love and brotherhood, peace and friend- 
ship” (Ber. 12a). The daily hymn of the musaf sacrifice was the 
biblical portion “Haazinu” (Deut. 32), which was divided into 
six sections, one section being sung each Sabbath (RH 32a). 
After the musaf sacrifice, the shewbread was set out; the new 
bread being brought in and the old bread removed and dis- 
tributed among the priests. This was the first task performed 
by the new mishmar. The loaves, baked before the eve of the 
Sabbath and placed upon a marble table in the entrance hall, 
were set out by four priests, two of whom held the two sets of 
loaves (six to each set), and two the two censers of white frank- 
incense (Jevonah). Four other priests preceded them in order 
to remove the bread and censers from the preceding Sabbath. 
While one set of priests removed the old shewbread, the other 
immediately replaced it with fresh loaves. The bread was laid 
out in two rows and the censers of incense placed next to 
them. The loaves which had been removed were placed upon 
a golden table in the entrance hall and the old white frankin- 
cense was offered up, which made the old shewbread permit- 
ted to the priests for their consumption. The bread was di- 
vided among the outgoing and the incoming mishmar alike. 
Legend relates that in olden times, in the days of Simeon the 
Just, “a blessing was bestowed upon... the shewbread, so that 
every priest, who obtained a piece thereof as big as an olive, 
ate and became satisfied, some even leaving something over. 
From that time on a curse was sent... so that every priest re- 
ceived a piece as small as a bean; the decorous [priests] with- 
drew their hands from it, while the voracious ones took and 
devoured it” (Yoma 39a). 

The sacrificial meat apportioned to the priest when he of- 
ficiated, had for the most part to be eaten in the Court by men 
only; no more than a small portion of it was permitted to be 
eaten outside the Temple precincts but within the boundar- 
ies of Jerusalem, and even some of this could not be brought 
home for the private consumption of the priest’s family. All 
that he could take with him were the hides, which were dis- 
tributed among the priests of the officiating division, and the 
Pharisaic sages contended bitterly with the aristocracy of the 
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priesthood in an attempt to make them deal fairly with the 
ordinary priests in this matter (Tosef., Men. 13:18-19). 


The Pilgrim Festivals 

During the festivals, when great multitudes went up to Jeru- 
salem, the order of the service was different because, in addi- 
tion to the statutory sacrifices, time had to be found for the 
offering of the many sacrifices brought by the pilgrims. Their 
obligatory offering (olat re’iyyah) was sacrificed on the festi- 
val itself, while their voluntary sacrifices were offered during 
the intermediate days (Bezah 2:4 and the ensuing discussion 
in both the Jerusalem and Babylonian Talmuds). To make 
time for all these sacrifices, the service was begun at an ear- 
lier hour. Normally the ashes were removed from the altar 
when the gever (either “cock” or “Temple crier”) sounded, or 
approximately at that time, either slightly earlier or later. On 
the Day of Atonement they were removed at midnight, and on 
the festivals at the beginning of the first watch; “by the time 
the cry of the gever was heard, the Temple Court was already 
teeming with visitors [Israelites]” (Yoma 1:8). Josephus (Ant. 
18:29) states that on the festivals the Temple gates were opened 
for the public from midnight on. In order to encourage unin- 
hibited access to the Temple, a lenient view was taken on the 
festivals with regard to laws of ritual purity, both in the city 
and in the Temple itself (Jos., Ant. 18:29; Hag. 3:7). During the 
festival the curtain which normally hung at the entrance to 
the sanctuary was rolled up to enable the people to view the 
Holy of Holies, and the holy vessels and appurtenances were 
even brought out into the azarah in full view of the pilgrims 
(Jos., Ant. 3:128; Yoma 54b; Hag 3:7). On the festivals priests 
of all the mishmarot came up to Jerusalem, both from Erez 
Israel and from the Diaspora, and they were all permitted to 
partake of the meat from the festival sacrifices (Suk. 5:7; Men. 
11:7. For the sacrifices offered on the different festivals see un- 
der their respective titles.) 


Temple Music 

This included both choir singing and musical instruments. 
Music accompanied the daily tamid offering both on weekdays 
and holidays, the musaf sacrifices, the offerings of the people, 
their processions, and their assemblies. The texts sung were 
mostly Psalms, selected poetical sections of the Pentateuch 
such as the Shirat ha-Yam (Ex. 15) and Haazinu. The Penta- 
teuch mentions only two trumpets in connection with divine 
service. In the later biblical books all the musical instruments 
are already mentioned, though not in conjunction with the 
tamid sacrifice. The masoretic text of the Bible contains a spe- 
cific heading for Psalm 92 only, which was “For the Sabbath 
day,’ but in the Septuagint similar headings are found to the 
psalms for all the days of the week except for the psalm for the 
third day (i-e., Tuesday), which is chapter 82. Mishnaic sources 
mention lutes, lyres, and a cymbal in conjunction with the of- 
fering of the tamid, and on festivals flutes were added, par- 
ticularly on occasions when there was large-scale public par- 
ticipation, such as the slaughtering of the Passover sacrifice, 
the Simhat Bet ha-Shoevah, and the bringing of the firstfruits. 
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In the baraita appended to the end of the tractate Tamid the 
daily psalms chanted are enumerated: “The song which the 
levites used to sing in the Temple: On the first day [i.e., Sun- 
day], they used to say [Ps. 24]: “The earth is the Lord’s and the 
fullness thereof, the world and they that dwell therein” (Tam. 
7:4), and so on for each day of the week. Other beraitot (in RH 
31a; Suk. 55a) mention the psalms recited on most of the hol- 
idays and some of these are also confirmed by the headings 
found in the Septuagint. In addition to the daily psalms the 
Hallel (Ps. 113-118) was recited on the three festivals and on the 
eight days of *Hanukkah. On the festivals the Hallel was sung 
during the offering of the sacrifices of the people, and the flute 
was sounded at the same time. Special psalms were appointed 
for each festive occasion in the Temple: at the bringing of the 
firstfruits, Psalm 30; during the Bet ha-Shoevah festivities, the 
15 Songs of Ascent (Ps. 120-34); and so on. 

The Mishnah states: “There may be no fewer than 12 lev- 
ites participating on the [levite choir’s] stand, and minor chil- 
dren from the families of the elite of Jerusalem were added to 
them to make the result more melodious.” As for the musical 
accompaniment, the Mishnah states: “There may be no fewer 
than two lyres (nevalim) nor more than six; no fewer than nine 
harps (kinnorot), but as many as desired may be added; there 
is only one cymbal (zilzal)” (Ar. 3:3-6). The flute (halil) is al- 
ways mentioned in the singular. 


Gentiles and the Temple 

Biblical law expressly permits the acceptance of sacrifices from 
gentiles (Lev. 22:25), and this was apparently the practice in 
the First Temple (1 Kings 8:41-43). The number of such sacri- 
fices became very large in the days of the Second Temple, and 
special regulations were made with respect to them. The rule 
is: “Vow offerings (nedarim) and freewill offerings (nedavot) 
are accepted of them” (Shek. 1:5). Gentiles are frequently men- 
tioned as coming to the Temple from near and far in order to 
bring sacrifices (Pes. 3b; Jos., Ant. end of Book 3; John 12:20). 
It was decided that if a gentile sent a burnt offering from over- 
seas, without the necessary accompanying libations, these 
must be provided out of public funds (Shek. 7:6; Sif. Zut. 15:2). 
The names of various gentile kings and princes who offered 
sacrifices in the Temple are known: e.g., Ptolemy 111 (Jos., Ap- 
ion 2:5); Antiochus v1 Sidetes, when he besieged Jerusalem in 
133 B.C.E. (Ant. 13:242); Marcus Agrippa who offered up a hec- 
atomb (100 burnt offerings) in the year 15 B.c.E. (Ant. 16:14); 
and Vitellius, the Roman governor of Syria who went up to 
Jerusalem especially in order to offer sacrifice in the Temple 
on Passover (Ant. 18:122). Josephus categorically states that 
the altar of the Temple in Jerusalem was held in high esteem 
by all Hellenic and non-Hellenic peoples (Wars 5:17), and the 
fame of the Temple reached all parts of the world (Wars 4:262; 
cf. Suetonius, De Vita Caesarum, Augustus 93). Besides the 
sacrifices received from gentiles, from the days that the exiles 
returned from Babylon a special sacrifice was offered for the 
welfare of the gentile ruler. Thus, sacrifices were offered for the 
well-being of the Persian monarch (Ezra 6:9-10), for Hellenis- 
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tic kings, such as Demetrius 1 (1 Macc. 7:33), and afterward for 
the well-being of the Roman emperors (Wars 2:197); according 
to one source (Philo, Embassy to Gaius 317) two lambs and a 
bull were offered daily (and cf. ibid. 157). 


The Temple Treasury 

The Temple had need of considerable amounts of gold and 
silver (11 Macc. 3:4) for the purchase of the required sacri- 
fices, for the ritual vessels, garments, and other utensils, for 
the administration, and for miscellaneous public expenses. In 
the course of time a great treasure accumulated in the store- 
chambers appointed for this purpose (Wars 6:282). Just as in 
the period of the First Temple, so during the days of the Sec- 
ond Temple money and precious vessels reached the Temple 
from various sources. When Judea was subject to foreign 
hegemony, the gentile kings sometimes covered the Temple 
expenses from their own treasury, or at any rate presented it 
with gifts to defray the cost of the upkeep. Darius donated 
the funds required for the completion of the Temple struc- 
ture, and for the regular sacrifices, from the taxes gathered 
from the province “Beyond the River” (Ezra 6:8-17). Details 
are given of the gifts made by Artaxerxes (Ezra 7:20-23). Ac- 
cording to the Letter of Aristeas 33, 40, 52-82, and Josephus 
(Ant. 12:40 ff.), Ptolemy Philadelphus presented a golden table 
and beautiful golden vessels to the Temple. Seleucus rv gave 
enough of his income to defray the entire costs of the sacri- 
fices (11 Macc. 3:3), and so did other Hellenistic kings (Ant. 
13:78; Apion 2:48). Antiochus 111 donated 20,000 shekels for 
sacrifices and in addition great quantities of wheat, flour, and 
salt and all the materials which were necessary for repairs, 
including cedars of Lebanon (Ant. 12:140-1). Similarly De- 
metrius promised the “Jewish Nation” to consecrate the town 
of Acco (Ptolemais) to the Temple in order to defray the ex- 
penses from its taxes, and in addition 15,000 shekels from his 
own income (1 Macc. 10:39—45). Roman rulers, like Sosius, 
who conquered Jerusalem for Herod (Ant. 14:488), Marcus 
Agrippa (Philo, Embassy to Gaius 37), Augustus Caesar and 
his wife Julia (Wars 5:562; Philo, Embassy to Gaius 157ff.), 
and others (Jos., Wars 4:181; 2:413) gave all manner of gifts to 
the Temple (golden bowls, golden wreaths, etc.). Among the 
Jewish donors was Ben Kattin who donated 12 spigots and a 
machine (a pulley) for the laver (Yoma 3:10). King *Monobaz 
had the handles of all the vessels used on the Day of Atone- 
ment made of gold. His mother, Helena of Adiabene, com- 
missioned a golden candelabrum and set it over the door of 
the sanctuary. Ben Gamala replaced the boxwood lots cast 
on the Day of Atonement in connection with the scapegoat 
which was sent off into the wilderness with gold ones (ibid.). 
The alabarch Alexander, Philo of Alexandria’s brother, do- 
nated the gold and silver plating of the gates of the sanctuary 
(Wars 5:53). Nicanor of Alexandria donated the famous copper 
gates of Corinthian workmanship (Yoma 3:10). At the time of 
the construction of the Second Temple, Heldai, Tobijah, and 
Jedaiah from the golah (the returning Babylonian exiles) do- 
nated the golden crowns which were hung from the ceiling 
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AZEVEDO (Ferme), MOSES COHEN D?’ (1720-1784), 
English rabbi. Azevedo, who was born into a rabbinic fam- 
ily in Holland, immigrated to London, where he married in 
1749 the daughter of haham Moses Gomes De *Mesquita. 
His appointment to the *bet din in 1757 led to the resignation 
from the rabbinate of Isaac *Nieto; after a four-year interval 
Azevedo was appointed haham. On the public fast day of De- 
cember 13, 1776, marking the revolt of the American colonies, 
he preached the sermon, which was published both in Eng- 
lish and in Spanish. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.M. Hyamson, Sephardim of England (1951), 


182-3; M. Gaster, History of the Ancient Synagogue of the Spanish and 
Portuguese Jews (1901), 131-41; Roth, Mag Bibl, 312, 324, 325. 


[Cecil Roth] 


AZHAROT, AZHARAH (Heb. Nii sing. TIX; “warn- 
ing”), category of liturgical poems for the Feast of Weeks (Sha- 
vuot) in which are enumerated the 613 *Commandments. The 
term originates from the opening of the early piyyut, “Azharah 
reshit le-ammekha nattata” (“Thou gavest thy people a prelimi- 
nary warning”); and also because the numerical value of the 
word azharot is 613. At first, the style of the azharot was simple 
and devoid of psalmodic embellishments, but with time they 
were infused with the spirit of piyyut. First mentioned by R. 
*Natronai Gaon, the azharot were already accepted in his day, 
even though there were some who, then and later, opposed 
them. One reason for this opposition was that the composers 
were paytanim and not halakhists. 

Occasionally the poems dealt with subjects other than 
the 613 commandments, e.g., the number of Mishnayot, the 70 
names of God, etc. Since no composer's name is found on the 
early azharot they are known as azharot de-rabbanan (azharot 
of the rabbis) or azharot de-metivta kaddisha de-rabbanim de- 
Pumbedita (the azharot of the holy yeshivah of the rabbis of 
Pumbedita). Azharot are known in the liturgy of Erez Israel, 
Babylonia, Spain, Italy, Germany, Provence, and Romania 
(i.e., Byzantium), and have also been included in other litur- 
gies. *Saadiah Gaon, two of whose azharot were printed in his 
Siddur, wrote in his introduction that he composed his azharot 
because his contemporaries were accustomed to such poems, 
in particular “attah hinhalta” (“Thou hast bequeathed”), and 
also because the existing azharot did not mention all the 
613 commandments and were repetitious and long-winded. 
Subsequent azharot were composed by the outstanding po- 
ets, including Joseph ibn Abitur, Solomon ibn *Gabirol, and 
Isaac b. Reuben “al-Bargeloni. In later generations, introduc- 
tions to azharot were also composed; and, since the language 
of the azharot was often difficult and complicated, scholars 
wrote commentaries on them. Azharot were usually said at 
the Shaharit or at the Musaf Services, while among northern 
Sephardim they were also said at the Minhah Service. Beside 
the azharot for the Feast of Weeks which include the 613 com- 
mandments, there are azharot for other times of the year, e.g., 
for the Sabbath before Sukkot, the Sabbath before Shavuot, the 
Great Sabbath (the Sabbath before Passover), and also Rosh 
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Ha-Shanah, Hanukkah, Purim, and New Moon. These include 
sections pertaining to their particular season. In most Ash- 
kenazi rites, azharot are not recited at all, even though they 
are printed in the festival prayer book. The Sephardim and 
Yemenites recite the azharot by Solomon ibn Gabirol - on 
the first day of Shavuot, the positive commandments, and on 
the second day, the negative commandments. Over 60 azha- 
rot are known. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gaguin, in: Essays... J.H. Hertz (1942), 45-51 
(Heb.); Zunz, Lit Poesie, 21, 35, 127; Elbogen, Gottesdienst, 217-9, 
558; Benjacob, Ozar, 32, no. 635; Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 493, No. 3; 
Idelsohn, Liturgy, 42, 197. 


[Abraham Meir Habermann] 


AZIKRI, ELEAZAR BEN MOSES (sometimes mispro- 
nounced Azkari; 1533-1600), kabbalist, talmudist, preacher, 
and poet. He was born in Erez Israel and studied under Joseph 
Sagis and Moses *Cordovero in Safed. In 1596 he was ordained 
by Jacob *Berab 11. His mystical diary, which has survived in 
his own handwriting (New York, j.T.s.4., Ms. Adler 74; pub- 
lished in M. Pachter’s From Safed’s Hidden Treasures, Jeru- 
salem, 1994, pp. 121-186), contains meditations, revelations, 
and dreams, jotted down in the course of mystical experience, 
in a brief and obscure manner, lacking all order and unity. It 
covers the period from 1564 until close to his death, and re- 
veals the inner world of an ecstatic kabbalist, whose sole aim 
was repentance (teshuvah), self-purification, spiritual ascent, 
and communion (devekut) with God. In 1571 he divided his 
day: one-third to be devoted to writing, and two-thirds — to 
a quiet, if peculiar, meditation. During this time he would 
not even study, but would sit in awed silence, without mov- 
ing, his phylacteries on him and his eyes incessantly “focused 
upon God.” During the following years in which he contin- 
ued to practice asceticism and spiritual solitude while adher- 
ing to this behavior, he advanced in the stages of devekut. At 
the same time he was very active as the founder and spiritual 
leader of two groups (havurot) of mystics and ascetics, called 
“haverim makshivim” (“the hearkening companions”) and 
“sukkat shalom” (“The tabernacle of peace”). In 1575 he drew 
up a “deed of association” with the members of (apparently) 
the first group for the purpose of spiritual partnership and co- 
operation. The partners undertook “not to relinquish the Law 
of God,’ to refrain from all worldly activity, commerce, and 
work, and to devote all their time to the study of the Torah and 
the worship of God. In another deed which they (or perhaps 
the members of the second group) drew up in 1588, the follow- 
ing rules are specified: unity of the group, love of people, not 
to judge anyone and to respect everyone; to accept the law of 
the Torah without reservations, to study it with fervor and to 
study the Mishnah; to constantly concentrate their thoughts 
on God and the *Shekhinah and to pray with zeal and awe. 
The members of both groups did not accept any public func- 
tion and did not officiate as rabbis. They appeared in public 
only in order to exhort the people to repent. This was also 
Azikri’s main, if not sole, purpose in his public activity which 
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of the Temple (see above). Many people devoted houses and 
fields to the Temple, but since the Temple at Jerusalem did not 
keep landed property, it was sold and the proceeds deposited 
in the Temple treasury (Tosef., Shek. 2:15; Mish., Ar. 8). The 
Temple treasury also contained the deposits of individuals, 
such as widows and orphans (11 Macc. 3:10), but particularly of 
the wealthy (such as Hyrcanus the Tobiad: 11 Macc. 3:11) “who 
deposited there the entire wealth of their house” (Jos., Wars 
6:282). This portion of the treasure house was so vast that Jo- 
sephus wrote that “it was the general repository of all Jewish 
wealth” (ibid.). However, the most important, or at any rate 
the steadiest, source of income was the half-shekel tax paid 
annually by every Jewish adult male from the age of 20 (on the 
basis of Ex. 30:14-15; cf. Philo, Spec. 1:76-78). These moneys 
were used to defray the expense of the offerings sacrificed for 
the entire community and other expenses (see later). The half- 
shekel was levied upon everyone - except women, slaves, and 
minors, and even from these it was accepted if offered (Shek. 
1:5) - whether they lived in the land of Israel or in the Dias- 
pora, but the wealthy used to give “golden drachmas” (Tosef., 
Shek. 2:4). In spite of temporary difficulties caused by gen- 
tiles on occasion (Jos., Ant. 14:110 ff.) the flow of money never 
stopped for any length of time. In the Roman period, rulers of 
cities and governors of provinces attempted to lay their hands 
on the funds or at least to place difficulties in the way of their 
collection and remission to Jerusalem, and one of the im- 
portant privileges granted the Jews in the days of Julius Cae- 
sar and Augustus was the permission to collect and send the 
half-shekels to Jerusalem without hindrance. Augustus even 
included them in the category of “sacred money” and thus 
anyone stealing them was subject to the death penalty on the 
grounds of sacrilege (Cicero pro Flacco, 28; Jos., Ant. 14:215 et 
al.; 16:163ff.). Collections made in Babylon were first depos- 
ited in the fortified cities of *Nisibis and *Nehardea and later 
transferred to Jerusalem under armed guard (Ant. 18:310-3). 
Every year, on the first of Adar, the bet din ha-gadol (the high 
court in Jerusalem) used to send out messengers to the pro- 
vincial areas (in Judea), to announce publicly the obligation to 
bring the half-shekels in due time for them to be delivered to 
the Temple chamber on the first of Nisan (TJ, Shek. 1:1, 45d). 
On the 15"* of Adar tables of money changers were set up in 
the country at large (Shek. 1:3), and on the 25" day they were 
set up in the Temple, and pledges were taken from those who 
could not pay (with the exception of the priests; ibid.). Both 
in the Temple and in the country at large shofarot were set up 
for this purpose. There were 13 shofarot in the Temple (Shek. 
6:1, 5), each inscribed with the object for which the money col- 
lected was to be spent (i.e., “new shekels” for use during the 
coming year, “old shekels” to defray the expenses of the out- 
going year, others for specific types of sacrifice, such as wood 
for the altar, incense, and the like). The money collected was 
divided into two parts: three kuppot (“large containers”) of 
nine seah each were set aside as the terumat ha-lishkah (con- 
tribution to the Temple treasury chamber) and the rest was 
collected in a special container called the sheyarei ha-lishkah 
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(“surplus funds”). The appropriations were made from the 
shekels in the Temple treasury chamber three times a year, 15 
days before Passover, 15 days before Shavuot, and on the 29 
of Elul. The money was used mainly for the purchase of the 
communal offerings and the incense (Shek. 4:1), but it was 
used as wages for those who watched the aftergrowths in the 
seventh year, with the object of gathering them for use in the 
communal offering, and for the women who wove curtains for 
the gates of the Temple (TJ, Shek. 4:3, 48a; Ket. 106a). In ad- 
dition, the red heifer, as well as the scapegoat which was sent 
out into the wilderness on the Day of Atonement, were bought 
from these funds, as were the vestments of the high priest. The 
inspectors of animal blemishes in Jerusalem were also paid 
from the terumot ha-lishkah, as were the experts who taught 
the priests the laws of ritual slaughtering and those who ex- 
amined the scrolls for mistakes. The money from the sheyarei 
ha-lishkah was used to defray the expenses of the erection of a 
special bridge across the Kidron Valley, and for the expenses 
connected with the altar of the burnt offerings, the sanctu- 
ary, and the courts (Shek. 4:2; Ty, Shek 4:3; 48a; according to 
Ket. 106b these expenses were covered by the funds donated 
for the maintenance of the Temple). The money was also for 
all the needs of the city of Jerusalem, especially the mainte- 
nance of the water system and the repair of the towers (Shek. 
4:2; TJ, Shek. 4:3, 48a). 

There was another treasury chamber in the Temple, 
where funds were collected for Temple repair. The income here 
was from the arakhin (“vows of valuations”) and the conse- 
crations in general (see Lev. 27 and Ar. 24a). There were also 
special chambers for freewill offerings. One was the cham- 
ber of anonymous gifts for those who wished to give charity 
anonymously: “sin-fearing persons used to insert their gifts 
therein secretly, and the poor of good family would be sup- 
ported therefrom secretly” (Shek. 5:6). Another treasury was 
the “chamber of vessels” (in which 93 silver and gold vessels 
were stored which were used in the Temple service: Tam. 3:4) 
where donations of vessels to the Temple were received. Once 
every 30 days the treasurers would open it and any vessel they 
found inside that was of use for the repair of the Temple they 
left there; but the others were sold and their price went to the 
chamber of the repair of the Temple (Shek. 5:6). 

A special store was created as a result of the obligation 
which the priests, levites, and people at large took upon them- 
selves in the days of Ezra and Nehemiah (Neh. 10:35; 13:31) to 
bring “the wood offering at set times, every year, to keep the 
fire on the altar of the Lord our God, as it is prescribed in the 
Torah.” Particular families undertook the obligation to do- 
nate wood on specific days of the year, because, according to 
tradition, “when the exiles to Babylon returned to Judea they 
found no wood in the Temple wood-chamber and the fami- 
lies here mentioned came forward and offered wood of their 
own. The prophets among them thereupon made it a condi- 
tion that even should the chamber be full of wood at any time 
they should still continue to bring their offerings” (Ta’an. 28a). 
When they brought the wood they would offer freewill burnt 
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offerings and that day was a festival for the family - one on 
which manifestations of mourning, fasting, and work were 
prohibited (ibid.). The Mishnah (Ta/an. 4:5) enumerates nine 
families who used to bring wood offerings on specific dates 
(which are also mentioned). Since almost all these families 
were among the returning exiles listed in the books of Ezra 
and Nehemiah, the list is based upon a tradition going back 
to the beginning of the Second Temple. The 15" of Av (Meg. 
Ta’an. to the 15** of Av; Jos., Wars 2:425) was set aside as the 
day of the “wood offering,’ on which all the people brought 
wood, and the atmosphere of the day was festive: “On that 
day the felling of trees for the altar fire was discontinued... 
because [from then on] they would not dry properly” (Taan. 
31a). Generations after the destruction, the descendants of 
these families still celebrated the anniversary of their family’s 
bringing the wood offering (Tosef., Taan. 4:6). The wood was 
stored in the wood chamber, and the priests who were physi- 
cally blemished cared for and sorted the wood, because wormy 
wood was unfit for setting on the altar (Mid. 2:5). 


Provision of the Temple’s Needs 

It was the duty of the Temple treasurers to purchase the ani- 
mals for the communal sacrifices and to make animals avail- 
able for purchase for private sacrifices when the potential 
donors found difficulty in bringing them themselves. Wine, 
fine flour, and oil were sometimes bought from the treasur- 
ies of the Temple because of the difficulties in bringing them 
posed by considerations of ritual purity. This was particularly 
so in respect to those from the Diaspora, since the Diaspora 
per se is defiling, and for gentiles it was impossible altogether. 
Many obligatory personal sacrifices consisted of doves, and 
many people also brought them as a freewill offering. Mea- 
sures seem to have been taken to lessen the commercial traffic 
within the Temple precincts. The New Testament relates that 
Jesus chased the money changers and vendors of doves from 
the Temple precincts (Matt. 21:12; et al.). Toward the end of the 
Second Temple period, doves were no longer sold in the Tem- 
ple precincts. Instead shofarot were set up in the Temple and 
anyone who was obliged to offer a pair of doves or wished to 
do so as a freewill offering dropped the appropriate sum into 
it, and each day sacrifices were offered in accordance with the 
amount in the shofarot (Shek. 6:5 and Tosef., Shek. 3:2-3). The 
Mishnah describes how those who came to sacrifice obtained 
their libation offerings. The individual came first to Johanan 
who was appointed over the seals, and gave him the proper 
sum, for which he received a seal. He then took the seal to 
Ahijah, who was appointed over the libations, gave it to him 
and received the libation in exchange (Shek. 5:4). 

All sacrifices, whether individual or communal, could 
be brought either from Erez Israel or from the Diaspora, 
and from new or old produce, except for the Omer (Men. 
8:1), which had to be from barley grown in Erez Israel. The 
Mishnah and Tosefta Menahot contain detailed traditions 
concerning the provenance of these communal offerings. 
The places were chosen either because the crop ripened early 
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there, or because they were famous for the quality of their pro- 
duce. Fine flour and wine came mainly from Judea, oil from 
Galilee, rams from Moab, calves from the Sharon, and lambs 
from the Hebron area. The doves were raised on the Mount 
of Olives and the King’s Mountain (Men. 8, Tosef., Men. 9:13; 
Men. 87a; TJ, Taan. 4:8, 69a). The sources describe the salt as 
“the salt of Sodom.” The Pentateuch mentions only four in- 
gredients for the preparation of the incense (Ex. 30:34), but 
the tannaitic tradition which was considered to have Mosaic 
authority mentions 11 elements, to which were further added 
various other ingredients to make the smoke rise (Ker. 6a). 
According to a late tradition there were groves in the vicinity 
of Jerusalem for the cultivation of herbs for the incense (Song 
R., ed. Gruenhut to 4:13). 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE TEMPLE FOR THE PEOPLE 


The returning exiles organized their lives around the altar 
and the Temple in Jerusalem, and, at least officially, the aim of 
those who returned to Judea in the wake of Cyrus’ declaration 
was merely to restore the Temple (Ezra 1:1-5). In the course of 
time the Temple worship, which centered around the sacrifi- 
cial rites, lost some of its position as the sole means by which 
the religious and communal life of the nation could find ex- 
pression. To a considerable extent the center of gravity shifted 
to the study of the Torah, and the *synagogue and bet midrash 
gradually assumed an even greater importance. In the course 
of time the leadership of the people and the judicial functions 
ceased to be the sole prerogative of the priestly class. However, 
since all of these institutions and the basic concepts behind 
them were organically connected with the Temple service, it 
was through this channel that they became part of the life of 
the people. The synagogue, which is first mentioned during 
the Second Temple period, apparently had its foundation in 
the assembly called by Ezra (Neh. 9). A synagogue, or at least 
something very similar to it, was to be found in the Temple 
Court, and the prayers and Torah readings were woven into 
the Temple service. The stipulated hours of prayer were set ac- 
cording to the times of the sacrifices, and those who stood in 
prayer, no matter where they might be, turned their faces to 
Jerusalem and to the Temple (Ber. 4:5). Other liturgical forms 
such as the priestly blessing, the waving of the lulav on Sukkot, 
and the blowing of the shofar, were also taken from the Temple 
service, and their practice had already spread to the synagogue 
both in Erez Israel and in the Diaspora even while the Temple 
was still standing. In the course of time homiletic Midrash and 
Torah study, which were also connected with the Temple, were 
added to the reading of the Torah. On the Sabbath and holi- 
days, the Sanhedrin convened - not as a court of law, since it 
was forbidden to pronounce judgment on the Sabbath or on 
a holiday, but as a bet midrash, a center of study (Tosef., San. 
7:1). Both Josephus and tannaitic tradition clearly reflect the 
fact that sages used to teach the law to the people in the Tem- 
ple Courts (Ant. 17:149; Pes. 26a). The Gospels also relate that 
Jesus taught the law daily in the Temple Courts whenever he 
was in Jerusalem, and that after his death the apostolic Chris- 
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tian community continued to do so (Luke 21:37; Acts 2-4). The 
Holy Scriptures and other national historical literature were 
kept in the Temple, which acted not only as a repository but 
also as an agency for their careful preservation and dissemi- 
nation. The redaction of the Megillat Taanit and the Book of 
Megillat Beit Hashmonai took place in the chambers of the 
Temple, (Halakhot Gedolot, ed. Venice, 141d). Whenever a 
doubt arose about the correct reading of the text of the Holy 
Scriptures, it was determined on the basis of the consensus 
of the ancient manuscript kept in the Temple (Sif. Deut. 356), 
and many scribes and proofreaders were kept in the Temple 
employ (TJ, Shek. 4:3, 48a). Various sources clearly reflect the 
existence of a sefer ha-azarah - i.e., a manuscript kept in the 
Temple Court - which was read before the assembled multi- 
tude on festive occasions and according to which other texts 
were regularly corrected (TJ, San. 2:6, 20c, MK 3:4). The Tem- 
ple authorities also sent copies to the Diaspora communities 
when they so requested (cf. 11 Macc. 2:15). The Sanhedrin and 
the various law courts connected with it sat in the Chamber 
of Hewn Stone and in the outer courts. The full prerogatives 
were invested in the Sanhedrin only when it sat in the Tem- 
ple precincts and while the sacrificial system was in operation 
(Sif. Deut. 152; Sanh. 14b). These religious elements and val- 
ues were added to the Temple, but basically it continued to be 
looked upon as the “dwelling place” of the Divine Presence, 
and as the only fitting place to bring sacrifices in His name, 
both communal and individual. The offering of sacrifices and 
the attendant purification atoned for the sins of the nation as a 
whole and for those of the individual, and served as a means 
by which the spiritual purification and uplifting of man was 
furthered. The Temple and its appurtenances were pictured 
as symbolizing the entire universe, including the stars of the 
firmament, and the Temple service was considered to be a 
source of blessing to all the nations of the world and even to 
the heavens and the earth and all it contains (Philo, 11 Mos. 
84-93; Jos., Ant. 3: 179-87; Suk. 55b). 

[Shmuel Safrai] 


IN THE ARTS 


The Tabernacle, Temple, and Temple implements provided 
the background to many literary and artistic works. In litera- 
ture, one of the earliest instances is “Le Tabernacle, a mystical 
extended section of L’Encyclie des secrets de léternité (1571) by 
the French poet and Bible scholar Guy *Le Fevre de la Bode- 
rie. Among Jewish writers the Western Wall of the former 
Temple has been a chief source of inspiration, as in Heinrich 
*Heine’s poem, “Jehuda ben Halevy” (one of the Hebraeische 
Melodien in Romanzero, 1851), where he writes of the very 
stones mourning on the Ninth of Av. Other themes connected 
with the Temple have attracted the attention of Jewish writers. 
Edmond *Fleg’s story, L’Adultére, translated by Louis Zang- 
will as “The Adulteress,” in: J. Leftwich (ed.), Yisrdel (1933), is 
a dramatic and moving account of the “Ordeal of the Bitter 
Waters” inflicted on an unfaithful wife in the time of the Sec- 
ond Temple. Isaac *Rosenberg’s “The Burning of the Temple” 
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was one of the poems published in his posthumous Collected 
Works (1937). A sub-theme is that of the Temple candela- 
brum or *menorah. Stefan Zweig’s short novel, Der begrabene 
Leuchter (1937; The Buried Candelabrum, 1937), recorded that 
“The Candelabrum we are burying will one day come to life 
again and give light to the children of Israel when they have 
found their way back to their homeland...” The search for the 
“true menorah” is also the subject of a modern detective novel 
by the English writer Lionel Davidson in A Long Way to Shi- 
loh (1966, U.S. edition, The Menorah Men, 1966). 

The Temple has often been portrayed in Christian art, 
and plans and implements of the Temple have figured in many 
Jewish manuscripts, where they sometimes symbolize the city 
of Jerusalem. In Christian sources the Temple forms the set- 
ting for the following subjects, taken sometimes from the He- 
brew Bible, but more generally from the New Testament: Solo- 
mon Constructing the Temple (1 Kings 6 and 11 Chron. 3); the 
(apocryphal) Presentation of the Virgin in the Temple, which, 
however, often showed only the steps outside the building; the 
(apocryphal) Marriage of the Virgin (or spozalio), popular 
with early Renaissance, particularly Umbrian, painters and 
shown as taking place in the open air outside the Temple, as 
in the famous painting by Raphael (Brera Gallery, Milan); the 
Circumcision of Jesus (Luke 7:21) by Mantegna, Bellini, *Rem- 
brandt, and others; the Presentation of Jesus in the Temple 
(Luke 2:22-40), popular with 15"*-century painters, including 
Rogier Van Der Weyden, Memlinc, Fra Angelico, Mantegna, 
Bellini, and Carpaccio, and also treated by Rembrandt; the 
Child Jesus Confuting the Doctors (Luke 2:4-51), by Bosch, 
Duerer, Veronese, and Ingres among others (in a medieval 
Spanish version, the interior of the Temple is visualized as a 
contemporary synagogue interior with a high bimah, reached 
by a flight of steps); and Jesus Casting the Money Changers out 
of the Temple (John 2), treated by several Renaissance artists 
including Lucas Cranach, Pieter Breughel, and Jacopo Bas- 
sano, but above all by El Greco, who painted several versions. 
Representations of the Tabernacle and Temple interiors, and 
of the Ark of the Covenant and menorah, are also not uncom- 
mon in Christian ecclesiastical art of the 11tt-15t* centuries. 
Some of the earlier documents allegorize the structure as the 
“Temple of Wisdom.” A colorful and imaginative evocation 
of the Temple, notable for its portrayal of Jewish types, is the 
English pre-Raphaelite William Holman Hunt's The Finding of 
Christ in the Temple (1862; Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool). 

The Hebrew Bible was frequently illustrated in engrav- 
ings of the 17" century, particularly in Holland. Among these 
were a number representing scenes which included the Tem- 
ple. There were also engravings of imaginary reconstructions 
of the Temple. The Dutch rabbi and artist, Jacob Judah Leon 
(1603-1675), was called “*Templo” on account of his models of 
Solomon's Temple which he afterward painted and engraved. 
Since the real appearance of the Temple was unknown, it was 
often imagined as a round or polygonal domed structure, re- 
sembling Dome of the Rock which stood on its site (cf. the 
printer’s mark of Marco Antonio *Giustiniani). It was some- 
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times represented in this way in Jewish as well as Christian 
sources. The outstanding feature of the interior of the Temple 
as imagined by artists was the twisted columns, commonly 
thought to have existed in the Temple and associated with 
Jachin and Boaz. These figure in the miniature representa- 
tion of Pompey’s entry into the Holy of Holies from the il- 
lustrated Josephus by the 15**-century French artist Jean Fou- 
quet. On the other hand, there was always a tendency on the 
part of artists to represent Jerusalem and the Temple as cit- 
ies and churches of their own era and country. In Fouquet’s 
Josephus the exterior of the Temple is represented as that of 
a French late Gothic cathedral, and in Renaissance and ba- 
roque times it was often visualized in a classical form, or in 
the style of the period. Rembrandt's painting of the Woman 
Taken in Adultery (National Gallery, London) evokes an exu- 
berant, though dimly lit, baroque interior, heaped with bar- 
baric gold. See also: *Jerusalem in the Arts; *Titus in the Arts; 
*Zerubbabel in the Arts. 


Temple Implements in Illuminated Manuscripts 

Full-page miniatures depicting Temple implements were a 
common feature in Spanish Bible decoration in 13'- to 15th- 
century *illuminated manuscripts. Illustrations of Temple 
implements, however, appear in earlier Oriental Bibles as 
well as in 13'*- and 14'-century Ashkenazi and Italian Bibles. 
In most of these there are two full pages depicting individual 
vessels arranged decoratively, sometimes on different colored 
backgrounds. Every vessel is shown in a traditional stylized 
way and, in most cases, the same vessels are grouped together 
on one page. Among the most important utensils shown are 
the seven-branched candelabrum (menorah), consisting of 
a central shaft, branches, bowls, knobs, flowers and a three- 
legged stand. Next to the menorah there are, usually, tongs 
(melkahayim) and firepans (mahtot) (Ex. 25:31-40; 37:17-24). 
Flanking most menorot are two small stone steps (even). The 
two rectangular tablets of the Law represent the Ark of the 
Covenant (aron; Deut. 10:5) which has the mercy seat (kap- 
poret) and above it an elongated rectangular panel with two 
stylized cherubim or wings on top (Ex. 25:10-22; 37:1-9). 
Other essential implements are: the sacrificial altar (mizbah 
ha-olah) with a brass mesh (maaseh reshet) and a ramp (kev- 
esh) leading to it. Also represented are the altar’s main imple- 
ments: firepans (mahtot), flesh-hooks (mizlagot), pots (sirot), 
basins (mizrakot), and shovels (ya’im; Ex. 27:1-8; 38:1-7), as 
well as the gold incense altar (mizbah ha-ketoret) with its in- 
cense shovels (Ex. 30:1-7; 37:25-29) and the shewbread table 
laid with twelve loaves of bread, six on each side (Ex. 25:23-29; 
37:10-16). On top, or on the side of the table, are two incense 
pans (bazikhei levonah) which were placed with each row 
of the shewhreads (Lev. 24:7). Other elements are the jar of 
manna, Moses staff, and Aaron's flowering rod, which accord- 
ing to the Bible should be put into the Ark of the Covenant 
(Ex. 16:33; Num. 17:25), trumpets and horns (Lev. 25:9; Num. 
10:2), the laver (kiyyor) and its stand (kan), usually similar to 
the manna jar (Ex. 30:18; 38:8). 
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Most of these implements are mentioned only in respect 
of the Tabernacle in the desert. There are, however, some man- 
uscripts in which implements are depicted from both the First 
and Second Temples. Such examples are the two pillars, Jachin 
and Boaz, of the First Temple (1 Kings 7:15-22, e.g., British 
Museum, Ms. BM King’s 1, fol. 4) and the Golden Vine of the 
Second Temple (Mid. 3:8; e.g., Ms. King’s 1, fol. 3v, 4). 

The idea of depicting the Temple implements was prob- 
ably inspired by the messianic hope of rebuilding the Temple. 
This is shown by the use of a picture of the Mount of Olives, 
where according to Jewish tradition the Messiah would make 
his first appearance (Zech. 14:4). The Mount of Olives is usu- 
ally depicted by a stylized tree on top of a mound. The pre- 
sentation of implements of the Temple in Bible manuscripts 
probably originates from the East. A Karaite Bible from Cairo 
of 930 c.E. (Leningrad, Ms. 11, 17) has two full pages with 
highly stylized plans of the Tabernacle or the Temple. The im- 
plements included are the menorah, the Ark of the Covenant, 
the altar, Aaron's rod, the jar of manna, the laver and its stand, 
pots, shovels, basins, and possibly Solomon's Temple columns 
and the Golden Vine. As C. Roth has suggested, the origin 
of the implements in the Oriental Bibles may have been late 
antique Jewish art either from surviving mosaic synagogue 
floors (*Bet Alpha synagogue, sixth century) or from illumi- 
nated manuscripts which have not survived. The relationship 
between the illustration of the implements and actual plans of 
the Temple has not been sufficiently studied. Observing some 
fragmentary plans both in Hebrew (e.g., British Museum, Ms. 
Or. 2201, fol. 2, Oxford, Bodleian Library, Ms. Ken. 2, fols. 2, 
3) and Latin manuscripts, mainly Nicholas de Lyra, Postillae in 
Biblia (e.g., Oxford, Ms. Bod. 251) and Petrus Comestor (e.g., 
Florence, Bibliotheca Laurentiana, Ms. Plut. 2.1), it seems that 
both the implement illustrations and the plans were drawn 
from the same source. Similarities can be seen in the sacrifi- 
cial altar, the menorah, and their accessories. 

The influence of illustrations of the implements on Span- 
ish Latin Bibles was observed by C. Nordstrém. Some similar 
influence can be found in Hebrew Bibles of Ashkenazi and 
Italian origin. In most cases only the menorah is depicted 
in France (e.g., British Museum, Ms. Add. 11639, fol. 114), in 
Germany (e.g., Paris, cod., heb. 36, fol. 283v), and in Italy (e.g., 
British Museum, Ms. Harley 5710, fol. 136), but in some cases 
there are double-page miniatures of the implements; this is 
also the case in German manuscripts such as the Regensburg 
Pentateuch (Israel Museum Ms. 180/52, fols. 155v, 156). 


[Bezalel Narkiss] 
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TEMPLE MOUNT, the trapezoid-shaped (approximately 
rectangular) walled-in area (approx. 140 dunams) in the 
southeastern corner of the Old City of Jerusalem. The four 
walls surrounding it (see *Western Wall) date - at least in their 
lower parts - from the time of Herod’s Temple (end of first 
century B.C.E.; see *Temple: Second). These huge supporting 
walls, partly buried underground (except for the northern 
one), were built around the summit of the eastern hill (see 
*Jerusalem) identified as Mount *Moriah, the traditional site 
of the *Akedah and the known location of the two Temples. 
The gaps between the walls and the mount were filled in to 
create a large surface area around the Temple. Its eastern wall 
and the eastern half of its southern wall form part of the city 
wall on those sides. Deep valleys (now partly filled by debris) 
run outside the walls (northeast, east, south, west), thus sepa- 
rating the Temple Mount from and elevating it above its sur- 
roundings, both inside and outside the city. 

The dimensions of the Temple Mount (north, 313 m. 
(1,020 ft.); east, 470 m. (1,530 ft.); south, 280 m. (910 ft.); 
west, 485 m. (1,578 ft.)) extend considerably beyond those 
given in the Mishnah (Mid. 2:1), which describes a square of 
approximately 250 x 250 m. (815 x 815 ft.), referring only to 
the sanctified area within the Temple Mount as known to- 
day (also known by its Arabic designation Haram al-Sharif, 
ie., the noble sanctuary). The entire enclosure consists of an 
esplanade or courtyard (the most important structure on its 
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southern side being the Mosque of al-Aqsa), surrounding an 
elevated platform (4 m. (13 ft.) higher) occupying approxi- 
mately 23 dunams and decorated by arched structures around 
the central structure (the Dome of the Rock). In each of the 
walls there are a number of gates. Some are ancient gates (see 
*Temple: Second; *Jerusalem), which are blocked, and some 
are newer gates, from the Arab conquest (638) onward which 
are still in service (the latter are only in the northern and 
western walls). 

Within the area of the Temple Mount there are about 100 
different structures from various periods, among them great 
works of art and craftsmanship, including open Muslim prayer 
spots (some of them with small domes), arches, arched porti- 
cos, Muslim religious schools, minarets, and fountains (some 
for drinking and others for worshipers to wash their hands and 
feet before prayer). Underneath the present-day surface, in the 
“artificial” parts of the mount, there are 34 cisterns (the largest 
of these holds as much as 12,000 cu. m. (168,000 cu. ft.)). There 
are also other substructures, the largest of which is known as 
“Solomon's stables.” 

Caliph Omar prayed on the Temple Mount after he con- 
quered Jerusalem in 638, accompanied by the Yemenite Jew- 
ish apostate Ka'ab al- Akhbar. In 684 (or 687) the Ummayyad 
caliph Abd-al-Malik began to build the Dome of the Rock 
(wrongly called the Mosque of Omar), a shrine over the rock 
believed to be the *even shetiyyah of Herod’s Temple, located 
approximately in the center of the Temple Mount. This monu- 
mental piece of architecture of octagonal shape was completed 
in 690-91. Abd-al-Malik built the Mosque of al-Aqsa in about 
700 on the spot where Omar is supposed to have offered his 
prayers. (According to some historians, al- Aqsa was only com- 
pleted in 795 by his son Al-Walid.) The present building was 
constructed in 1033. After the conquest of Jerusalem by the 
crusaders, the Dome of the Rock was converted into a church 
and called Templum Domini (the Temple of the Lord) and al- 
Aqsa became a church called Templum Solomonis (Solomon's 
Temple). They were reconverted into Muslim houses of wor- 
ship after Saladin’s conquest of Jerusalem in 1187 and have re- 


mained so ever since. 
[Jacob Auerbach] 


In Jewish Law 

The special status of the Temple Mount in halakhah derives 
from its being the site of the Temple, which stood approxi- 
mately in its center. The special status applies not only to the 
actual site of the Temple and its courts, but to the whole of the 
mount. Jerusalem, the whole of which is holy, is regarded as 
equivalent to the “camp of Israel” that surrounded the sanctu- 
ary in the wilderness; the Temple Mount as a whole is equiva- 
lent to “the camp of the levites,” which in the wilderness im- 
mediately surrounded the sanctuary; and the Temple with its 
courts, from the entrance of the court of the Israelites and be- 
yond (see *Temple), is regarded as representing the “camp of 
the Divine Presence” there, in respect of the halakhot applying 
to each of these “camps” (Sif. Naso 1; Zev. 116b). 
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Key to plan of Temple Mount 


1. “The Rock” 17. Pulpit of Nar al-Din 

2. Dome of the Rock 18. Olive Tree of the Pophet 

3. Dome of the Chain 19. Al-ka’s (“The Goblet”) 

4. Dome of Joseph 20. Mihrab of Zechariah 

5. Dome of Yusuf 21. Mihrab of David 

6. Dome of Moses 22. Cradle of Jesus 

7. Dome of the Prophet 23. Seat of Muhammad 

8. Dome of Suleiman Pasha 24. Seat of Solomon 

9. Dome of the Ascension 25. Fountain of Qayt-Bay 

10. Dome of the Spirits 26. Fountain of Sultan Suleiman 
11. Dome of Solomon 27. Fountain of ‘Ala’ al-Din al Bastr 
12. Al-Khidr (Elijah) Dome 28. Fountain of Sheikh Budayr 


. Al-Nahawiyya Dome 
. Al-Aqsa Mosque 

. Solomon’s Stables 

. Summer Pulpit 


. Fountain of Sha’lan 

. Fountain of Qasim Pasha 

. Al-Madrasa al-Dawidariyya 
. Al-Madrasa al-Jawiliyya 
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. Al-Madrasa al-Manjikiyya 48. The Golden Gate (blocked) 
. Al-Madrasa al Arghiniyya 49. Gate of the Tribes 
. Al-Madrasa al Khatdniyya 50. Gate of Forgiveness 
. Al-Madrasa al Uthmaniyya 51. The Dark Gate 
. Al-Madrasa al Tankiziyya 52. Ghawanima Gate 
. Al-Madrasa al Fakhriyya 53. Gate of the Inspector 
. Western Porch 54. The Iron Gate 
. Northern Porch 55. Gate of the Cotton Market 
. Minaret of Israel 56. Gate of the Bath 
. Minerat al-Ghawanima 57. Gate of the Chain, Gate of Peace 
. Minerat of the Gate of the Gate 58. Barclay’s Gate (blocked) 
of the Chain 59. Gate of the Mughrebins 
. Minerat al-Fakhriyya 60. Wilson’s Arch 
. Double Gate (blocked) 61. Robinson’s Arch 
. Triple Gate (blocked) 62. Western (Wailing Wall) 
. Single Gate (blocked) 63. Balustrade (Second Temple) 





During the Period of the Temple 

There were differences in degree of sanctity between the differ- 
ent sections of the Temple Mount. Into the most holy section, 
the Holy of Holies, only the high priest was permitted to enter, 
and then only once a year, on the Day of Atonement, for the 
service, and even this was dependent upon definite conditions. 
Besides this, those who were ritually unclean were forbidden 
to enter the Temple, as well as the courts of the priests and of 
the Israelites, by a positive precept (Num. 5:2) and a negative 
one (Num. 5:3). Those ritually unclean as the result of an un- 
clean issue from their bodies were forbidden by a positive and 
negative precept from entering any part of the Temple Mount. 
By rabbinic enactment anyone ritually unclean was equally 
forbidden to enter the rampart (hel) and the court of the 
women. According to one opinion, anyone unclean, whether 
by biblical law or rabbinic enactment, was forbidden to enter 
any part of the mount. It was however permitted to enter the 
Temple, even the Holy of Holies, in order to execute neces- 
sary repairs, but under defined conditions. In addition, there 
are precepts which derive from the respect in which the area 
is to be held. It was forbidden to enter the area of the Temple 
Mount in a disrespectful manner or for mundane purposes: 
“A man should not enter the Temple Mount with his staff or 
wearing his shoes or with his feet dust-stained; nor should he 
make of it a short cut, and spitting [is forbidden] a fortiori” 
(Ber. 9:5). It was permitted to enter the Temple Mount from 
the right side only and to depart from it on the left side only, 
except in special circumstances (Mid. 2:2; Maim. Yad, Beit 
ha-Behirah 7:3). 


The Status of the Temple Mount After the Destruction of 
the Temple 

This raised a special halakhic problem, as can be gathered 
from most of the talmudic sources dealing with the subject 
(Eduy. 8:6; Meg. 10a-b). It appears that the most accepted 
view - and this too is the view of most commentators and 
halakhic authorities - is that the sanctity of the Temple site, 
and of the other parts of the Temple Mount according to their 
grades, and of Jerusalem as a whole - including any prohibi- 
tions against entry arising from these - remained even after 
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the destruction. This is especially stressed by Maimonides 
(Yad, Beit ha-Behirah 6:14-16), but *Abraham b. David of 
Posquieéres (the Rabad, ibid.) criticizes this view and rules that 
“one entering there nowadays is not liable for the penalty of 
*karet” Some have understood the latter to mean that no part 
of the Temple Mount is nowadays sacred, and unrestricted en- 
try is permitted; and some acted accordingly, as reported by 
Menahem b. Solomon ha-*Meiri (Beit ha-Behirah to Shevu. 
16a) that the “the custom is widespread to enter there, as I 
have heard.” However, generally speaking, his statement was 
understood to refer only to the liability for karet but not to the 
permission to enter. In any case his opinion was not accepted 
as the halakhah (Magen Avraham to OH 561:2). 

A secondary problem, not discussed, is to what extent the 
permission to enter which applied in Temple times obtains af- 
ter the destruction. However, it is held that in general there is 
no one who has not been rendered ritually unclean by direct 
or indirect contact with the dead and there is no possibility of 
becoming cleansed, since there are no ashes of the *red heifer, 
which are indispensable for such purification. According to the 
view that all ritually unclean persons are forbidden to enter the 
entire Temple Mount, the prohibition against entrance is clear- 
cut. Yet according to the view that the prohibition against entry 
in the case of one rendered unclean by contact with the dead is 
restricted to the area within the rampart, while the area outside 
is forbidden only if the uncleanness could have been avoided 
or if it is a form of uncleanness from which cleansing is pos- 
sible even today, there are apparently grounds for permitting 
entry to that area. The problem remains, however, of identify- 
ing that permitted area, since no unequivocal conclusions on 
this can be derived from the sources. It is discussed by *David 
b. Solomon ibn Abi Zimra (Responsa, pt. 2, no. 691) on the as- 
sumption that the Dome of the Rock is on the exact site of the 
Temple. With this as a starting point and with the aid of the 
measurements found in talmudic sources, he established into 
which area of the Temple Mount entry is forbidden nowadays 
and into which it is permitted. However, his premise about the 
exact site of the Temple is not universally accepted and many 
doubts remain. Most authorities take the view that entry is 
forbidden today to the entire area of the Temple Mount. In 
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recent generations, the rabbis of Jerusalem - particularly A.I. 
*Kook - strongly upheld this prohibition. 

A vehement controversy on the question of entry into the 
Temple area took place after the liberation of Jerusalem in 1967. 
It did not apply to the armed forces who captured and held 
the site, since their presence there was regarded as a security 
necessity involving *pikkuah nefesh in relation to others. The 
chief rabbi of the Israel army, S. Goren, maintained that on the 
basis of his study of the sources he had succeeded in identi- 
fying an area south of the Temple Mount that was definitely 
outside the area forbidden to one unclean through contact 
with the dead. As a result, he stated that in his opinion it was 
permitted to enter that area after cleansing oneself from other 
forms of uncleanness, as is possible nowadays, and observing 
those injunctions applying to reverence for the Temple. Most 
rabbis disagreed with him, however, and took the accepted 
view that entry into the whole Temple area is forbidden (ex- 
cept for security reasons). Similarly, a special halakhic problem 
arose as to whether entry is permitted for the purpose of offer- 
ing congregational *sacrifices, on the halakhic basis that “they 
may offer sacrifices although there is no Temple” (Eduy. 8:6), 
and in accordance with the rule that “uncleanness is super- 
seded [or overridden] by the congregation’; ie., if the whole 
congregation have become unclean by contact with the dead 
and there is no possibility of their being cleansed. Commu- 
nal sacrifices which are offered at specific times, particularly 
the paschal lamb (Tem. 2:1; Pes. 79a-80b; Maim. Yad, Bi’at ha- 
Mikdash 4:10-12; Korban Pesah 7:1), would be permitted. The 
problem had already been discussed by *Estori ha-Parhi in his 
Kaftor va-Ferah (ch. 6). In the modern period it was examined 
by S. *Kalischer in his Derishat Ziyyon (Maamar ha-Avodah; 
par. 3 (1964), 124), and he expressed the view that “if permitted 
by the ruling powers,’ it would be permissible and even obliga- 
tory to offer communal sacrifices nowadays, including the pas- 
chal lamb, on the Temple Mount, upon an altar built on the 
site of the altar at the time of the Temple. Zevi Hirsch *Chajes 
concurred to some extent, but the majority of the authorities, 
including Akiva *Eger and David Friedmann of Karlin (She’ilat 
David, 1 (1913), 27ff.; Kunteres Derishat Ziyyon vi-Yrushalayim), 
rejected the suggestion — either because the exact site of the 
altar cannot be established, or because precise knowledge of 
the priestly garments being lacking they cannot be prepared, 
or because of doubts of the priestly lineage of present-day ko- 
hanim (see *Yihus; *Priests and Priesthood). This problem too 
was revived after the Six-Day War. There were some who fa- 
vored the offering of at least the paschal lamb on the Temple 
Mount. Those who rejected the possibility on halakhic grounds 
were again a majority (quite apart from external consider- 
ations) and the suggestion was not implemented. 

The rending of garments, obligatory upon one “who sees 
the ruins of the Temple” for the first time or after a lapse of 30 
days without seeing it (see MK 26a; TJ, Ber. 9:2), is discussed 
in detail by the halakhic authorities. They also discuss to 
which part of the Temple Mount it applies: whether to a view 
of the Temple site from a distance without seeing the area of 
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the Temple or of the court, or to the Western Wall, which is 
a remnant of the wall of the Temple Mount; or if it applies to 
one who lives in Jerusalem. The accepted custom is that a man 
living permanently in Jerusalem does not rend his garments 
even if he has not seen the ruins for 30 days (see Sh. Ar., oH 
561; Peat ha-Shulhan 3:1-7; J.M. Tykocinski, Ir ha-Kodesh ve- 
ha-Mikdash, pt. 2, ch. 17; idem, Sefer Erez Yisrael (1955), no. 
22). The problem of whether the sanctity of the Temple Mount 
applies to the Western Wall is also discussed (see A. Bornstein, 
Avnei Nezer, YD pt. 2, no. 450). 

[Zvi Kaplan] 
Location 
Various attempts have been made from time to time to de- 
termine the exact location of the Temple. The preservation of 
a large part of the original external walls of the Temple com- 
pound (including the Western Wall) enables the overall area 
to be determined, for the most part, with precision, but con- 
troversy surrounds all suggestions concerning the exact sit- 
ing of the Temple building within the compound. By popular 
tradition the *even shetiyyah over which the Temple stood is 
now covered by the Dome of the Rock (the Mosque of Omar). 
However various archaeologists over the past century have 
questioned this location. In 1975, a Jerusalem physicist, Prof. 
A.S. Kaufman of the Hebrew University, put forward a new 
theory, based on technological investigation as well as exami- 
nation of the sources. His views have evoked widespread in- 
terest: some scholars of the period have declared themselves 
convinced; others have found the theory “not proven.” The fol- 
lowing summary has been written by Prof. Kaufman: 


Method 

The principal features of the Second Temple as reconstructed 
by Herod can be determined by combining a knowledge of 
Jewish texts, notably Tractate *Middot of the Mishnah, with 
information derived from finds in the Temple area and simple 
calculations. The finds, located in the northwestern part of the 
area and exposed above ground, consist of a mass of rock hewn 
and dressed in Herodian style, a hewn rock-ledge, remains of a 
small stone structure, and rows of dressed stones. The mass of 
rock, the remains of a small stone structure, and certain rows of 
dressed stone possess two common features; they are aligned at 
an angle of 9° south of west and dimensions are an integral mul- 
tiple of a certain unit of length (see below, Standard Cubit). 


Plan 

The Temple was of rectangular shape at its eastern side, while 
by the heikhal (sanctuary) it narrowed toward the west. The 
northwestern corner of the inner court (azarah), including 
the gate there (Middot 2:3, 2:6), was built on the rock mass 
which was hewn in the shape of a right angle. The form of 
the heikhal was similar to that of the inner court in that it was 
“narrow behind and broad in front” (Middot 4:7), while the 
porch protruded at both ends. The thickness of the northern 
wall of the inner court and Court of the Women was five cu- 
bits whereas that of the Western Wall (kotel maaravi) of the 
inner court was eight cubits. 
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Conclusion 

The Temple was located on a secondary peak of the Temple 
Mount toward the northwestern corner of the Temple area. 
The existing platform on which the Dome of the Rock is situ- 
ated (subsequently referred to as the platform) conceals from 
view most of the area of the two courts. The Dome of the Rock 
itself, according to this, is not built on the site of the Temple. 
The small Dome of the Spirits or of the Tablets which stands 
on bare rock to the northwest is the existing indication of the 
position of the Holy of Holies: the rock there would then be 
identified as the even shetiyyah or Foundation Stone (Yoma 
5:2). The position of the apex of the inner face of the Western 
Wall of the inner court is almost coincident with the eastern 
face of the northwestern archway at the top of the staircase 
leading to the platform. The axis of the Temple which divided 
it into two equal parts (the altar excluded) was aligned exactly 
in the geographic east-west direction. The center of the Dome 
of the Spirits is situated 1.7 m to the south of the axis, with an 
estimated uncertainty in position of about 10 cm. 


Standard Cubit 

The length of the cubit (ammah) used in the construction of 
the Second Temple was 43.7 cm. This was determined from 
dimensions of the finds on the site, with a correction factor 
introduced to account for the dimensions of an ancient vault 
discovered by Warren in 1868. 


Confirmation of the Results 

Great significance is attached to the existence of a cemented 
cistern beneath the platform. The position of the Temple axis 
as determined from the location and shape of this cistern is 
identical with that determined from the finds above ground 
(see Method, above). The cistern apparently served several 
functions. One part suits the description of the water reser- 
voir in the Chamber of the Exile (Middot 5:4). The northern 
portion conforms to the ritual bath for the immersion of the 
veil (Shek. 8:4), while the western wing was probably the place 
for overnight immersion of the laver (Yoma 3:10). 


Location of the Altar 

The location of the altar was determined by accepting the tra- 
dition of Eliezer ben Jacob (Zev. 59a; Yoma 37a) and from a 
fundamental understanding of the Temple dimensions as re- 
corded in Tractate Middot. There was a space of 5% cubits be- 
tween the edge of the ramp leading to the Altar and the inner 
face of the southern wall of the inner court. Another cemented 
cistern below the platform conforms to the description of 
the pit for libation offerings and was situated 1.2 m from the 
southwestern corner of the Altar (Middot 3:3). The platform 
completely obscures from view the place of the Altar and the 
ramp, as well as the two cisterns. 


Predictions 

By superimposing an exact plan of the Temple on a map 
of scale 1:500, the position of the Temple in relation to exist- 
ing topography can be determined. For example, just beyond 
the northeastern edge of the platform, the wild plant growth 
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is stunted across a strip of ground of width five cubits. The po- 
sition of this strip would coincide with that of the northern 
wall of the Court of the Women. Moreover, it appears that the 
same clear strip extending over most of the distance between 
the northeastern corner of the platform and the rock mass is 
visible in a German aerial photograph taken in 1918. 


Additional Results 

The continuation eastward of the Temple axis in a straight 
line passes over the Mount of Olives at a spot which is com- 
patible with the position of the priest during the ceremony of 
the burning of the red heifer (Middot 2:4). The approximate 
position of the buried Ark of the Covenant is indicated on 
the map close to the clear strip of ground referred to above 
(see Shek. 6:1). Below the inner court there are indications of 
the existence of a vault which apparently continues under the 
heikhal (Parah 3:3; Tosefta Kelim Bx 1:1). 


Scientific Parameters 
‘The essential features of the plan and location of the Temple 
can be reconstructed from the following parameters in con- 
junction with Tractate Middot: 

(a) standard cubit, 43.7 cm; 

(b) direction of the axis, geographic east-west; 

(c) coordinates of the apex of the inner face to the west- 
ern wall of the inner court on the national grid, 131 788.8, 172 
318.9; 

(d) angle of inclination of the inner court by the heikhal, 
9.0; 

(e) thickness of the partition wall between the two courts, 
11 cubits (provisional). 

The overall inaccuracy is estimated as that of the map, 
1:500, or about 20 cm. 


First Temple 

There are indications that the First Temple was in the same 
locality as the Second Temple. Apparently, its axis was in- 
clined at an angle 6° south of west, and the continuation of 
the axis in a straight line eastward passed through the cen- 
ter of the Golden Gate. The standard cubit used in the con- 
struction of the First Temple (“cubits after the first measure” 
(11 Chron. 3:3), and that in use at the time of Moses (Kelim 


17:9) was 42.8 cm. 
[Asher S. Kaufman] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.I. Kook, Mishpat Kohen (19667), no. 96; 
ET, 3 (1951), 224-41; 10 (1961), 578-87. 


TEMPLERS (Tempelgesellschaft), German sect which 
founded settlements in Erez Israel in the 19** and 20* centu- 
ries. The sect, which had its origin in the Pietist movement, 
was expelled from the Lutheran Church in 1858 and estab- 
lished itself under the name of Tempelgesellschaft (“Temple 
Society”) as an independent religious community. Its aim was 
to realize the apocalyptic visions of the prophets of Israel by 
establishing colonies in the Holy Land. In 1860, when it had 
a membership of 5,000, four of its members went to Erez 
Israel to study conditions, and six years later several farm- 
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ing families belonging to the Templers made an abortive 
attempt to settle in what is today the Nahalal area. Two years 
later, in 1868, several dozen Templer families from Wuerttem- 
berg established a colony in Haifa, at the foot of Mt. Carmel. 
For some time the leader of the sect, Christoph Hoffmann, 
tried to persuade the Turkish government to make the sect a 
free grant of agricultural land, and in 1871, when his attempts 
had failed, he purchased a tract of land on the site of what is 
today the Kiryah (government offices’ area) in Tel Aviv, and 
founded an agricultural settlement there, naming it Sarona. 
Although the settlers suffered great hardship and many (espe- 
cially infants) succumbed to malaria and the unaccustomed 
climate, they eventually became prosperous farmers. 

Individual Templers also settled in Jerusalem and in 
1878 founded a residential quarter (the German Colony) in 
the Emek Refaim district; others settled in Jaffa and Haifa. In 
1875, according to figures given by the founders of the sect, 
there were 750 Templers living in Erez Israel, who maintained 
two schools and a hospital. In 1902 they founded a settlement 
in the Lydda plain, naming it Wilhelma (after the Kaiser), and 
in 1906 two small villages, Bethlehem and Waldheim, were es- 
tablished in Lower Galilee by Templers who had rejoined the 
Lutheran Church. In the towns, Templers and ex-Templers 
(who had returned to Lutheranism) owned hotels, stores, and 
workshops. By 1914 their number had risen to 1,200. When 
the British conquered Palestine in 1917/18, the German set- 
tlers were deported as enemy aliens, but they were allowed 
to return after the war. In the summer of 1938 there were 
1,500 Germans of Templer origin living in the country, own- 
ing a total of 6,700 acres of land. When World War 11 broke 
out, they were interned and by 1943 they were repatriated to 
Germany - in exchange for Palestinians who had fallen into 
German hands - or deported to Australia. Their property was 
taken over by the Israel government in 1948, and was taken 
into account in the *Reparations Agreement concluded with 
the German Federal Republic. 

At no time did the Templers succeed in formulating a uni- 
form religious ideology. In 1845 Hoffmann founded a weekly, 
Sueddeutsche Warte (“South German Lookout”), which ac- 
knowledged the divine origin of the prophetic books, but de- 
nied the historical authenticity of the Bible stories. The weekly 
had a large circulation. In the wake of the Crimean War, Hoff- 
mann, like other visionaries of the period, came to believe that 
the Day of Judgment was at hand, and that the people of Jesus - 
not the Jews - would inherit the Holy Land. After he had set- 
tled in Erez Israel, Hoffmann’s views underwent a further de- 
velopment and he gave up his belief in the Trinity, and in the 
divinity of Jesus and his expiation of man’s sins. In Germany 
itself the sect did not last long, and it continued to exist only 
in Erez Israel. Even there the Templers, especially those living 
in the towns, failed to preserve their distinctive character: the 
second generation, and even more so the third, adopted a le- 
vantine way of life. On the other hand, they kept up their ties 
with Germany and became ardent German nationalists. 

[Abraham J. Brawer] 
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German National Socialist Party in Palestine 

Decreasing religious fervor and strong German national- 
ism made the Templers receptive to the Nazi ideology intro- 
duced by the Auslands Organisation der Nspap (Organiza- 
tion of Nazis Abroad). A Templer in Haifa, Karl Ruff, became 
the first member and local leader of the Palestine National 
Socialist Party in January 1932. Fearing economic repercus- 
sions from the yishuy, few settlers joined the party formally; 
but sympathy for *National Socialism was widespread, par- 
ticularly among the younger settlers. By 1934 the seven Ger- 
man colonies in Palestine were linked by a network of offi- 
cials, and Nazi party activities penetrated all spheres of the 
community life. Dissension grew among the colonists after 
the Nazi Party failed in having one of its members elected to 
the post of president of the Temple Society in January 1935. 
Cornelius Schwarz, however, a National Socialist from Jaffa, 
became Landesgruppenleiter of the Nazi Party for Palestine 
in October 1935. Meanwhile local party pressure had secured 
the dismissal of Heinrich Wolff, the German consul-general 
in Jerusalem, whose more extreme successor, Walter Doehle, 
actively supported the local leaders. By September 1939, only 
about 350 Palestinian Germans were of the Nazi Party, but ap- 
proximately half had joined the Deutsche Arbeitsfront (the 
German labor organization created by the Nazis) or similar 
organizations. By mid-1938 all full-time German teachers in 
Palestine were enrolled in the Lehrebund (German teachers’ 
organization) which, along with the rest of the educational 
system and youth organizations, had been pervaded by Na- 
tional Socialism. 

Nazi agents distributed antisemitic literature (e.g., Hit- 
ler’s Mein Kampf) in Arabic among the population of Pales- 
tine. Some of them actively aided the Arab revolt (1936-39). 
The younger generation especially identified itself with the 
aims of the Nazi Party in Germany, and 400 of them entered 
the German army, some as volunteers. From the outbreak of 
World War 11 the colonists were interned as enemies, and, as 
a result, the party was paralyzed; but they maintained their 
loyalty to Hitler till the end. 

[Ann Ussishkin] 
Further Information 
The Templers who were deported from Palestine to Australia 
in 1943 by the British authorities joined the local community, 
which grew to some 1,350, mostly in Melbourne, Sydney, and 
Adelaide. In Germany they numbered some 800 with their 
center in Stuttgart, and continued to issue their periodical, 
which first appeared in 1845. The Australian group also pro- 
duced a periodical. The Templers in Russia disappeared after 
the 1917 Revolution, while those in the U.S. joined the Uni- 
tarians. 

Some scores of the Templers who remained in Israel were 
deported in 1950, and the few permitted to remain are no lon- 
ger associated with the sect. The number of Templers through- 
out the world has remained comparatively stable during the 
last decades at some 2,200, with a slight tendency to increase. 
They have never engaged in missionary activity. 
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culminated in the authorship of his ethical-kabbalistic trea- 
tise Sefer Haredim (Venice, 1601). This classic of ethical-kab- 
balistic literature, the composition of which was completed 
by Azikri in 1588, actually reflects the ethos and worldview of 
the two groups over which he presided. Thus it includes four 
of Azikri’s poems which were recited by the members of the 
groups as love poems to God; the best known is the poem 
“Yedid Nefesh” (“Faithful friend”), called by him “prayer for 
union and the desire of love.” This piyyut was accepted in all 
Jewish communities and is printed in the prayer book (Eng. 
tr. in JQR, 9 (1896/97), 290). Furthermore, the most impor- 
tant and influential part of Sefer Haredim, the section called 
Divrei Kibbushin, is actually a compilation of chapters from 
Milei De-Shemaya, originally composed by Azikri as a collec- 
tion of ethical-kabbalistic directives and rules of conduct to- 
ward God and fellow men for his personal use and the use of 
his companions in the two groups. In writing Sefer Haredim 
Azikri probably saw the completion of his public activity and 
from 1578 until his death he retreated more and more into his 
seclusion and solitude with God. He only thought of means 
by which he would entrust to God his spirit and soul, and ap- 
parently in 1589 he drew up a “deed of association” with God, 
in the form of a legal document, the witnesses being Heaven 
and Earth. In it he totally subdued himself to God. In 1601 he 
died childless after a lifelong yearning for children (his two 
sons apparently died as young children at the beginning of 
1573 or a little before that). 

Azikri wrote: 

(1) Comments on the Jerusalem Talmud; his commentary 
on tractate Berakhot was first printed together with the Zhit- 
omir Jerusalem Talmud (1860); and since then in all editions 
(Bodleian Library, Ms. Mich. 199), and the commentary on 
Bezah (New York, 1967) was completed in 1577. 

(2) Commentary on the Babylonian Talmud. This was 
not printed, and only preliminary notes on certain subjects 
have survived. His comments on the tractate Nedarim, Peri 
Megadim, are in manuscript (Ms. Adler 74, fols. 28-58). 

(3) A homiletic commentary on the Pentateuch (ibid.). 

(4) Commentary on Lamentations (published under the 
title Kol Bokhim (Venice, 1589). 

(5) A commentary, Ahasuerus Scroll, passages from which 
are found at the beginning of Ms. Adler 74. 

(6) Milei de-Shemaya (ibid.; published and edited with 
introduction and notes by M. Pachter, Tel Aviv, 1991). 

(7) Sefer Haredim (Venice, 1601). This book had a wide 
circulation and was printed in over 27 editions. It was also 
abridged, and a commentary was added to it. 

(8) Responsa (in responsa of Moses di Trani, 1 (1768), no. 
235; Responsa of Joseph di Trani, 1 (1768), no. 17). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Lieberman, in: Sefer ha-Yovel... A. Marx 
(1950), 304-13; M. Benayahu, in: Sefer Yovel... Y. Baer (1961), 262; J. 
Franzos (ed.), Talmud Yerushalmi, Bezah, with commentary by R. 
Eleazar Azikri (1967), introd.; M. Pachter (ed.), Milei de-Shemaya 
(1991), intro. 

[Mordechai Pachter (24 ed.)] 
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AZILUT (Heb. mi2°xN), a short treatise schematizing the the- 
ories of the older Kabbalah, written in the style of a baraita. 
The significance and age of this small volume are matters of 
controversy. In various passages the author appears as Eli- 
jah b. Joseph, but further on, with reference to a Midrash 
on the name Elijah (Ex. R. 40), also as Jaareshiah b. Joseph, 
Zechariah b. Joseph, and Jeroham b. Joseph. According to A. 
*Jellinek (see bibliography) the reference is to the prophet Eli- 
jah who thus appears as the pseudepigraphical author of the 
book. Jellinek’s opinion, adopted by D. *Neumark, was that it 
was written by Jacob *Nazir, to whom, according to old tradi- 
tions, the prophet Elijah first disclosed the Kabbalah; in con- 
sequence, Jellinek dates it to the first half of the 12" century. 
The definite statement, “ben Joseph,” in connection with the 
prophet Elijah, whose father is never mentioned by name, 
is quite inexplicable, as well as the whole of the style which 
nowhere gives the impression of a revelation from on high. 
It points rather to a certain person of that name. The factual 
author, Elijah b. Joseph, was manifestly fond of replacing his 
name by synonyms, as is often done by Abraham *Abulafia. 
Jellinek thought that he had found a quotation from the book 
in a *piyyut by Jacob *Tam, but the relevant passage is already 
found in the Heikhalot. 

The treatise contains general thoughts on esoteric doc- 
trines, a great deal about *angelology and *demonology, as 
well as the teaching of the four worlds: Azilut, the world of 
divine emanation (pleroma); Beriah, the world of the throne 
and the seven palaces; Yezirah, the world of the divine char- 
iot (*Merkabah) and the ten angel choirs; Asiyyah, the world 
of the lower angels and the good and evil spirits, which here, 
however, is not in any way identical with the terrestrial sen- 
sual world. Finally, in connection with 1 Chronicles 29:11, the 
system of the ten Sefirot conceived both as modes and instru- 
ments of divine activity is developed. An explanation of the 
relationship of the ten Sefirot to the four worlds is not given. 
Neumark (see bibliography) considered the book to be “the 
first classic of the Kabbalah” which supplied the pattern for 
the book *Bahir. P. *Bloch (see bibliography) discerned the 
superficial nature of the book’s schematization and dated it in 
the first half of the 13" century (as did Karppe). The work was 
not significant for the development of Kabbalah; it came into 
being most probably at the end of the 13" or the beginning of 
the 14" century. The linguistic usage and terminology of the 
work are certainly influenced by the *Zohar and even by its lat- 
est parts. From it, for instance, come the use of 81D°?1X (olifna) 
in the sense of “we learn” instead of “we teach,” the names of 
the seven palaces of the world of creation, and the descrip- 
tion of the four worlds which corresponds exactly with that 
of the Raaya Meheimna (Zohar, 2, 43). Noteworthy, in con- 
nection with the corresponding theme in the Zohar, is also 
the teaching that “Darkness,” the veiled power of the demonic 
which punishes evildoers, is none other than the rudiment of 
the destroyed primeval worlds left by the withdrawal of the 
divine light. The angelology, and especially the demonology 
of the book also point decisively to the period around 1300. 
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TEMPLE SCROLL, scroll of the *Dead Sea Sect. In 1967 
Yigael *Yadin acquired for the “Shrine of the Book,’ through 
the generosity of the Wolfson foundation, a scroll which al- 
most certainly came from the Qumran caves. It is one of the 
most important of the Qumran finds and has been named the 
Temple Scroll. The longest scroll hitherto discovered, it mea- 
sures over 28 ft. (8.6 m.) in length and consists of 66 columns 
(of text). It has been dated to the end of the second century 
B.C.E. The author of the scroll evidently believed, or wanted 
his readers to believe, that it was part of the Torah (given by 
God to Moses) since he always lets God speak in the first per- 
son. Furthermore, the Tetragrammaton is always written in 
full and in the same (square) script as in the scroll, which was 
the practice of the Qumran scribes only when copying biblical 
texts. The scroll is also unique in its contents, which concern 
four groups of topics: 


Halakhot on Various Subjects 

The arrangement of these laws - of which the scroll contains 
a large collection - differs from that in the Torah and many 
additional rules are given, some of sectarian and polemic na- 
ture and others concerning, though at many times disagree- 
ing with, rulings of the Mishnah. Of special interest are the 
many passages dealing with rules of cleanness and unclean- 
ness, both because they contain quotations from the Penta- 
teuch with interesting variations from the masoretic text and 
because they manifest greater strictness in these matters than 
the parallel injunctions in the Mishnah. The scroll also has a 
special chapter on the rules of burial and regulations with re- 
gard to cemeteries. 


Festivals and Festival Practice 

A considerable part of the scroll is devoted to a detailed pre- 
scription of rules concerning the celebration of the various 
festivals, their sacrifices, and offerings. It decrees, however, 
the celebration of two festivals additional to those in the tra- 
ditional Jewish calendar, namely that of the New Wine and 
that of the New Oil (the latter is known also from other Qum- 
ran documents) to be celebrated 50 and 100 days respectively 
after Shavuot. 


Temple Plan and Practice 

The commandment to build the Temple and the detailed in- 
structions provided follow the manner and style of Exodus 
35ff., which deals with the Tabernacle. The scroll differs, how- 
ever, from all hitherto known ancient sources concerning the 
First, Second, and Herodian Temples, and it appears that its 
author endeavored to supply the “missing” Torah concerning 
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the Temple which was given to David by God (1 Chron. 28: 
11ff.; cf. TJ, Sanh. 29a for reference to such a scroll). The Tem- 
ple of this scroll is a man-made one to be built as ordained by 
God until the day that God will create His own Temple. It is 
particularly in this section of the scroll that the terminology 
(words like ris (“stadium”), roved (“a tread of a stair”), kiyyur 
(“entablature”), mesibbah (“spiral staircase”)), betrays the pe- 
riod of its writing. 

The main interest of this section lies, however, in the de- 
tailed prescriptions for the courts and the sacrificial machin- 
ery, and in the instructions for Temple procedure during fes- 
tivals, notably Sukkot. There were to be three exactly square 
courts, one inside another, being respectively about 280, 500, 
and 1,600 cubits long. The middle and outer courts were to 
have 12 gates corresponding to, and named after, the 12 tribes 
of Israel. A considerable portion of the Temple section is de- 
voted to a variety of rules of cleanness and uncleanness to be 
observed in the city itself, even going into such detail as to pre- 
scribe location and architectural details for public toilets. 


The Statutes of the Kings 

Another section of the scroll deals at first with the king’s body- 
guard, which is to consist of 12,000 soldiers - 1,000 per tribe. 
These must be without blemish, “men of truth, God-fear- 
ing, hating unjust gain” (cf. Ex. 18:21 where the text concerns 
judges). The main purpose of this guard is to protect the king 
against the gentiles. The scroll also prescribes death for acts of 
espionage. Finally, the scroll gives detailed mobilization plans, 
the size of the army to be called into action varying from one- 
tenth to one-half of the nation’s force - depending on the se- 
riousness of the threat of war facing the king and the people - 
while the remainder are to stay in the cities and protect them. 


Further Research 

Further research on the Temple Scroll, which culminated in 
its publication with a detailed commentary in three volumes, 
confirmed the main conclusions given in the original article 
above. The suggested date of its composition, the second half 
of the 2™¢ century B.c.E., is confirmed on paleographic, lin- 
guistic, syntactical and historical grounds. It was the formative 
period of the Hasmonean dynasty, that of John *Hyrcanus 1 
(135-104 B.C.E.), his son *Aristobulus (104-103) and Alexan- 
der Yannai (103-76), the last two of whom were High Priests 
and temporal rulers. 

The attainment of independence, the problems raised by 
this dual role, the need for the reconstruction of the *Temple, 
the necessity for promoting regulations for the civil admin- 
istration, the judicial system, the army, relations between the 
king and the people constitute the background to the two larg- 
est portions of the Scroll - the details of the building of the 
Temple and its practice and the *Statutes of the Kings, details 
about both of which are sparse in the Bible. To give but one 
example: the prohibition against the use of foreign mercenar- 
ies is to be viewed in the light of the fact that according to *Jo- 
sephus (Ant. 12:244), John Hyrcanus was the first to employ 
those mercenaries. 
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The Scroll can be divided into two parts - editorial and 
additions. 

The first part is characterized by the superb skill of the 
author in assembling and harmonizing into a whole the dif- 
ferent and sometimes contradictory passages in the Bible on 
a given subject. He does not hesitate to emend the traditional 
text or to add words and phrases in order to gain his point. 
In this section biblical Hebrew largely predominates. It is the 
second part, dealing largely with contemporary matters, that 
contains post-biblical words, and phrases and syntax which 
are found only in the Mishnah. 

This second part consists of the additions enumerated 
in the original article: the halakhah laid down by the sect; the 
festivals and their regulations; the plan of the Temple and its 
rules; the monarchy and its administration. 


The Halakhah 

All the evidence points to the fact that, unlike the other *Qum- 
ran documents, the Scroll was not a sectarian commentary on 
the Scriptures, but was regarded as a canonical work, part of 
their Torah, possibly to be identified with the “Book of Hegu” 
mentioned in the Damascus Covenant (10. 12.14), or even with 
the Mishneh Torah mentioned in the Bible, regarded by the 
Pharisees as referring to the Book of Deuteronomy, and hav- 
ing the same status as the Pentateuch. 

The Scroll thus constitutes what might be called the hala- 
khah of the *Essenes, written when the halakhah of the * Phari- 
sees, which became normative Judaism, was being transmit- 
ted only orally, and its importance lies in the fact that for the 
first time we have an exposition of Jewish practice other than 
that of normative Judaism. 

Many of its regulations stand in direct conflict with those 
of the Pharisees and always reveal a more extreme attitude. 
Thus, where the Mishnah (Hul. 4:3) says that a dead fetus in 
the womb does not render the mother ritually unclean, the 
Scroll says the opposite; where Pharisaic law limits the con- 
tamination from animal carcasses to the flesh, but explicitly 
excludes “the bones, the teeth, the nails and the hair,’ the Scroll 
equally explicitly includes them. Where the rabbis interpret 
Deut. 21:22 to mean that the body of a criminal on whom the 
death sentence was carried out was to be suspended from a 
tree after death (Sanh. 46b), basing themselves on the order 
of the words, the Scroll deliberately inverts that order to state: 
“You shall hang him on the tree and he shall die” (Col. 64). It 
is in the laws of ritual purity and impurity that the extremism 
of the Essenes is most marked. 


The Festivals 

As stated in the original article, where normative Judaism pro- 
vides for only one festival of the first fruits, on the 50" day af- 
ter “the morrow of the Sabbath” (Lev. 23:15) after which first 
fruits could be brought regularly, the Scroll provides for four 
such festivals, at 50-day intervals, for barley, wheat, wine and 
oil. Since they interpreted the words “the morrow of the Sab- 
bath” not only, like the Sadducees, as Sunday, but as the Sun- 
day after the conclusion of the whole Festival of Passover, i-e., 
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the 26' of the first month, and since according to their cal- 
endar the 1* of the first month always fell on Wednesday, all 
these festivals fell on Sunday: the First Fruit of Barley, Sunday 
the 26' of the first month; the First Fruit of Wheat, Sunday 
the 15» of the third month; the First Fruit of Oil, Sunday, the 
224 of the sixth month. In addition there were the festival of 
the wood offering (cf. Neh. 10:35, and Mishnah Taan 4:4, 5) 
which lasted for six days, and an annual seven-day festival of 
the ordination of the priests. It was based on the ordination 
of the priests mentioned in Lev. 6, which normative Judaism 
regarded as a one-time act. 


The Temple and its Regulations 

The Scroll deals with the building of the Temple in such ex- 
haustive detail that half of it is devoted to this, justifying the ti- 
tle “Temple Scroll” given to the document as a whole. It was to 
bean earthly Temple, built by man, as distinct from the Tem- 
ple to be built by God “at the end of days.” Its main aspect was 
that it was to be surrounded by three concentric squares. 

It is in this section that the extremism of the sect with 
regard to ritual purity is most marked. The Pharisees applied 
the word “camp” in the Bible, in which ritual purity was to be 
maintained, to three “camps” of descending order of sanc- 
tity: the Temple itself, the Levitical camp, i-e., the Temple pre- 
cincts, and the “camp of Israel,” which was the city, thus per- 
mitting leniency in the laws of ritual uncleanness in Jeru- 
salem. 

The Essenes, however, declared that the whole city of 
the Temple constituted that camp, with the result that all 
acts involving ritual contamination, including sexual inter- 
course, body evacuation, and the bringing of animal prod- 
ucts other than those for sacrifices, were forbidden within 
the city boundaries. As a protest against the disregard of these 
laws they refrained from participating in the Temple cult and 
withdrew to the desert until such time as their rules would 
be accepted. 


The Statutes of the Kings 

It is in these statutes that the contemporary historical situa- 
tion is most strongly in evidence, pointing to the date of the 
composition of the Scroll. It deals with (1) the king’s guard; 
(2) the obligation of the king to organize an army; (3) the ap- 
pointment of a judicial council; (4) the number of wives per- 
mitted to a king; (5) the relations between the king and the 
people; (6) regulations for conscription in case the country is 
attacked; (7) regulations for an offensive war; (8) the division 
of booty; and (9) the obligation of the king to adhere to the 
Divine Commandments. 

An important aspect of the Temple Scroll is the light it 
throws on the relations between the Essenes, to whom the 
Temple Scroll undoubtedly belongs, and early Christianity. It 
had previously been assumed that the common denominator 
between them was the rejection of the Temple cult. The scroll, 
however, reveals beyond question that not only did the Ess- 
enes uphold this cult, but they were its most extreme adher- 
ents, regarding the Pharisees as heretics. 
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It is therefore to be assumed that the early Christians 
came into contact with the Essenes during the later period 
of their existence when, in rejection of the administration of 
the Temple of their time, they withdrew from Jerusalem and 
evolved a theology and a practice which enabled them to live 
without it. This was, however, only a temporary measure, un- 
til such time as the Temple would be rebuilt and their princi- 
ples put into practice. What was a temporary solution to the 
Essenes was accepted by the early Christians as their perma- 
nent standard. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Yadin, in: D.N. Freedman and J.C. Green- 
field (eds.), New Directions in Biblical Archaeology (1969); Y. Yadin, 
Megillat Ha-Mikdash, 3 vols. (1977). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Ya- 
din, The Temple Scroll, 3 vols. (1983); G. Brooke (ed.), Temple Scroll 
Studies (1989); M.O. Wise, A Critical Study of the Temple Scroll from 


Qumran Cave 11. 
[Yigael Yadin] 


TEMPLO, JACOB JUDAH (Aryeh) LEON (1602-1675), 
Dutch rabbi, teacher and scholar. Born in Portugal in the area 
of Coimbra to a Marrano family and educated under Isaac 
Uziel, together with the future leaders of the Amsterdam Se- 
phardi community Isaac *Aboab da Fonseca and *Manasseh 
Ben Israel, Templo was his nickname at the end of his life; 
his descendants adopted it as their family name. He went to 
Hamburg, where in 1628/29 he became a rabbi of the house- 
synagogue of the Cardozos. Afterwards he taught in the 
congregational school in Amsterdam until the union of the 
three Sephardic communities in 1639. Then he was appointed 
hakham at Middleburgh, Holland, where he was financially 
supported by the Christian Orientalist and collegiant Adam 
Boreel with whom he collaborated in translating the Mishnah 
into Spanish, a chiliastic project. In connection with this work 
he constructed a wooden model of the Temple of Solomon 
which made him famous. Thanks to a print in a Dutch States 
Bible of 1682, illuminated by the master illuminator Dirk van 
Santen, even the colors used in this model are known. In 1643 
he returned to Amsterdam to serve as teacher in the Ets Haim 
academy. There he collaborated at Manasseh Ben Israel's press, 
punctuating the 1646 Hebrew edition of the Mishnah. While 
in Middleburgh he published a work in Dutch and Spanish on 
the Jerusalem Temple, Afbeeldinghe vanden Tempel Salomo- 
nis (1642, reprinted in 1644 and 1669) and Retrato del Templo 
de Selomoh (1642), some copies being illustrated with copper 
engravings, which might be the work of Pieter Willemsz and 
other artists. The book also appeared in Hebrew (Tavnit Hek- 
hal, 1650), French (1643), German (1665) and Latin (1665, re- 
printed in 1674). It was followed by similarly illustrated trea- 
tises on the Ark (Tratado del Arco del Testamento, 1653), the 
cherubim (De Cherubinis tractatus, 1647 and Tratado de los 
Cherubim, 1653/54), and the Tabernacle (Afbeeldinge van den 
Tabernakel, 1647 and 1669, Retrato del Tabernaculo de Moseh, 
1654; Eng. tr., 1675). Templo was not only an artist, who illus- 
trated his books himself, but a collector of pictures. For his 
private museum at Amsterdam where he sold his books and 
the copper engravings, he also constructed a model of the 
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Tabernacle and a scale model of the Israelites in the desert. 
Two illustrated posters with information on his exhibits are 
known, from which it appears that he traveled with his mod- 
els to other places. His exhibition was visited by many people 
from the Netherlands and abroad, who sometimes reported 
about it, such as John Dury, Philipp von Zesen, William Lord 
Fitzwilliam, Philip Skippon. He showed the temple model to 
Queen Henrietta Maria of England when she visited Amster- 
dam in 1643. He took his model with him to England in 1671 
with letters of recommendation by the famous Dutch poet and 
statesman Constantin Huygens, who was instructed in He- 
brew literature by him in his youth. The letters were directed, 
among others, to the Portuguese ambassador, the archbishop 
of Canterbury, and the architect Sir Christopher Wren; possi- 
bly Leon hoped to show the model to King Charles 11. (While 
there, he is said to have designed the coat of arms used by the 
English freemasons. This, however, seems unlikely.) The model 
remained on show in London for over a century but is now 
probably lost. In 1670/71 he published Kodesh Hillulim (Las 
alabangas de santidad) in Amsterdam - the Hebrew text of the 
Psalms with translation, paraphrase, and annotations in Span- 
ish. Among his unpublished works, which mostly dealt with 
the Temple and its worship, was a series of drawings illustrating 
the Mishnah, subsequently used by Wilhelm *Surenhuis for his 
Latin translation. He left behind some polemical materials in 
manuscript, but his connection to the Latin disputation with 
Philip Limborch, generally called the Colloquium Middlebur- 
gensis, is no longer believed. He died on July 19, 1675, in Am- 
sterdam, shortly before the inauguration of the great Sephardi 
Esnoga. His portrait (in two versions and dating from the 
1640s) was drawn and engraved by Salom Italia. A third por- 
trait from 1652 is anonymous. The earliest portrait was copied 
by the German engraver C. Buno (Baum) for the Latin transla- 
tion of the book on the Temple. His son, SOLOMON JUDAH LEAO 
TEMPLO (d. c. 1733), also taught in the Jewish congregational 
schools in Amsterdam. He composed a Hebrew grammar in 
Portuguese (Reshit Hokhmah, Principio de sciencia, 1703) for 
their use, besides publishing a number of sermons. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brugmans-Frank, 389, 521-3. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: J. Zwarts, in: Nieuw Nederlandsch Biografisch Woorden- 
boek, 6 (1924), 941-43; idem, in: Hoofdstukken uit de geschiedenis der 
Joden in Nederland (1929), 120-5; idem, in: Historia, 4 (1938), 277-82, 
307-10, 381-85; 5 (1939), 84-89; H. Rosenau, in: JJs, 23 (1972), 72-81; 
A.K. Offenberg, in: De tempel van Salomo. Een terugblik in het nabije 
en verre verleden (1976), 54-75; idem, in: Studia Rosenthaliana, 12 
(1978), 111-32; 26 (1992), 125-31; idem, in: Jewish-Christian Relations in 
the Seventeenth Century. Studies and Documents (1988), 95-115; idem, 
in: De Zeventiende Eeuw, 9 (1993), 35-503 idem, in: De weergaloze Van 
Santen (2000), 21-30; A.L. Shane, in: JHSET, 25 (1977), 120-36. 


[Cecil Roth / A.K. Offenberg (2"4 ed.)] 


TEMUNAH, THE BOOK OF (Heb. 7317917 199), a kabbal- 
istic book whose method represents a particular trend in the 
*Kabbalah. Written round about the 1270s, when printed it 
was attributed to Ishmael, a high priest, but in the numerous 
early manuscripts of the book this attribution is not found. It 
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is clearly recognizable that the author had no pseudepigraphic 
intentions. Temunah is one of the most difficult works in kab- 
balistic literature, despite the fact that it is written in very good 
Hebrew. The author concealed his daring opinions behind ob- 
scure and solemn phraseology. Some small degree of penetra- 
tion in understanding the central ideas in the book is made 
possible by the excellent commentary, written apparently soon 
after its appearance. One should not exclude the possibility 
that the anonymous interpreter of the book knew of an oral 
tradition which enabled him to penetrate its secrets. 

There are two editions of the book, published at Korets in 
1784 and Lemberg in 1892. But there is evidence from the year 
1743 that it had already been printed in Cracow in 1549. In fact, 
one version was also printed in Casablanca in 1930 without the 
editors realizing what it was. In a book erroneously entitled 
Sefer ha-Malkhut there are three or four early kabbalistic works, 
and from page 4b to page 20d one finds a text of the Temunah, 
identical to that printed in the above-mentioned Lemberg edi- 
tion, under the heading Nosah shel ha-Ketav Yad. 

The author of Temunah is apparently the author of Sod 
Shem ha-Meforash (The Secret of the Tetragrammaton; see 
*God, Names of), which appears from page 72a to page 75b. 
Another work following the same trend, and perhaps even by 
the author of Temunah, is the commentary on the 72-lettered 
Name of God. Like Temunah, which contains three interpre- 
tations of the forms of the Hebrew alphabet, this work con- 
tains three commentaries on the 72-lettered Name. In many 
Mss these three commentaries appear in synoptic form, each 
with a different name: Ha-Gemara, Ha-Pe’ullot, Perush Sheli- 
shi. To the same group belongs the esoteric commentary on 
the Passover *Haggadah which can be found in several mss 
(such as Bodleian, Cat. Neubauer no. 1557; Parma, Cat. Per- 
reau no. 87, etc.). This work was certainly not written by the 
author of Temunah. Another book of the same trend was Sod 
Tlan ha-Azilut of the middle of the 14" century. This text ap- 
peared in an abbreviated version entitled Sefer Sod ha-Shem at 
the end of Zohar Hadash, printed in Constantinople in 1740. 
The influence of Temunah persisted until the spread of the 
Kabbalah of Moses *Cordovero and Isaac *Luria. In his book 
Magen David, *David b. Solomon Abi Zimra (Radbaz) made 
extensive use of the Temunah. Its renewed influence could be 
discerned in Shabbatean literature (see *Shabbetai Zevi). 

The main importance of Temunah is in the theory of 
Shemittot (cosmic cycles; see *Kabbalah). This pivotal point 
of the book takes the form of the commentary on the forms 
of the alphabet, which is an expression of the manifestation 
of God in His *Sefirot and His creative power. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Scholem, Ursprung und Anfaenge der Kab- 
bala (1962), 407-19; idem, in: Kovez al Yad, 5 (1950), 65-102; idem, 
Ha-Kabbalah shel Sefer ha-Temunah (1965); I. Weinstock, Be-Magelei 
ha-Nigleh ve-ha-Nistar (1970), index. 

[Efraim Gottlieb] 


TEMURAH (Heb. 17179n; “exchange”), sixth tractate in the 
Mishnah order of Kodashim, with Tosefta and Gemara in the 
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Babylonian Talmud. In seven chapters (the Tosefta has four), 
it deals with the regulations concerning the exchange of an 
animal consecrated for sacrifice and with associated problems 
(based on Lev. 27:9-10). 

Chapter 1 considers the persons and sacrifices that are 
included in the laws of temurah. In chapter 2, which lists sev- 
eral differences between congregational and individual sac- 
rifices - one of which is that the law of temurah applies to 
the latter but not to the former - there is a digression on the 
chronology of the reign of King David. The regulations ap- 
plicable to the offspring of animals dedicated as sacrifices are 
covered in chapter 3. In the next chapter there is a discussion 
of a sin-offering whose owner had died or which belonged to 
a man whose sin had been expiated by another sacrifice - the 
first one having been lost, and then found - and similar cases. 
Chapter 5 covers various formulas of dedication and their ef- 
fects. Chapter 6 touches on animals which are not only unfit 
for being offered as sacrifices, but also render unfit those with 
which they have become mixed. Special consideration is given 
to the offerings of “the hire of a harlot or the price of a dog,” 
which are specifically prohibited in the Bible (Deut. 23:19). 
The last chapters deal first with the differences between the 
dedication of offerings to the altar (i.e., specifically for sacri- 
fices) and those dedicated for the maintenance of the Temple 
(e.g., building repairs), the law of temurah applying only to 
the former. It then discusses the manner of disposing of things 
which are forbidden, not only as food but for any use (e.g., 
meat cooked in milk or bread found on Passover) — whether 
by burning or burial. Of particular interest are two passages 
in the Babylonian Gemara dealing with the Oral Law and its 
transmission (14b, 16a). 

The final redaction of the Mishnah of Temurah took 
place in the school of Judah ha-Nasi, even though chapter 4 
mentions later tannaim, including *Eliezer b. Simeon, *Yose 
b. Judah, and even Judah ha-Nasi himself (4:3; 6:2). Many of 
its anonymous mishnayot represent the views of R. Simeon b. 
Yohai, as a comparison with parallels proves. The Talmud to 
Temurah is composed in the main of tractates that were re- 
dacted at an early date. On the other hand, its style resem- 
bles that of the tractates Nedarim, Nazir, Keritot, and Meilah, 
whose editing certainly took place later than that of the rest of 
the Talmud. Among its stylistic features is the frequent appear- 
ance of “alternative readings,’ which occur in it much more 
often than “alternative readings” do in other tractates. In the 
manuscripts the “alternative readings” do not differ from one 
another in content but simply in elaboration and language and 
style. This phenomenon is already mentioned in the *tosafot 
included in the Shitah Mekubbezet, which states (ad 17a): “It 
is difficult to understand wherein all these versions of Temu- 
rah differ from one another.” Different opinions are given to 
explain this phenomenon. Some hold them to be additions of 
the *savoraim, others that they are part of a very late amoraic 
arrangement of the Talmud and are not supplements but an 
integral part of the text. The tractate also contains several other 
unique terminologies, e.g., tiba’i instead of teiku; bazya instead 
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of zila (7a), lai instead of la (8b), etc. Temurah was translated 
into English by L. Miller in the Soncino edition (1948). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Epstein, Tannaim, 457f.; Epstein, Amora’im, 


131-44. 
[Arnost Zvi Ehrman] 


TEN DAYS OF PENITENCE (Heb. m21Wn 1” MWY; aseret 
yemei teshuvah), the first ten days in the month of Tishri, i-e., 
from *Rosh Ha-Shanah until the *Day of Atonement, inclu- 
sive. According to the Talmud (rH 18a; cf. Maim. Yad, Tes- 
huvah 2:6), this is the most appropriate time for repentance. 
Rosh Ha-Shanah is regarded as the day of annual judgment, on 
which God opens the “book of life.” He “seals” it, however, only 
on the Day of Atonement and repentance in the intermediate 
period is therefore held to be particularly timely for obtaining 
God’s pardon to be inscribed in the “book of life” 

The concept of repentance is reflected in the following 
changes in the liturgy during the Ten Days of Penitence: (1) In 
the third benediction of the *Amidah, the closing formula is 
changed from “Holy God” to “Holy King”; in the eighth, from 
“the King who lovest righteousness and judgment” to “the 
King of judgment” (A similar change is made in the Magen 
Avot prayer of the Sabbath eve liturgy; Sh. Ar., oH 582:1-3). 
(2) Petitions for inscription into the “book of life” are inserted 
in the Amidah before the closing formulas of the first, second, 
and last two benedictions (Sof. 19:8). (3) The *Avinu Malkenu 
prayer is recited daily, except on the Sabbath, in the morning 
and afternoon prayers in public worship. (4) Early at dawn 
(in Sephardi and Oriental communities also after midnight), 
special penitential prayers, *Selihot (or Ashmorot) are recited 
before the *Shaharit prayer. 

It is thought meritorious to fast on these days and to 
devote oneself in an increased measure to prayer, to study 
of Torah and to the performance of good deeds (Sh. Ar., oH 
602-603). 

The third of Tishri is the *Fast of Gedaliah, observed as 
a public fast day (see: *Fasting and Fast Days). 

On the ninth of Tishri, the eve of the Day of Atonement, 
only a small part of the Selihot is recited in the morning; the 
greater part is included in the traditional liturgy of the eve- 
ning prayer after *Kol Nidrei. 

The rabbis prohibited fasting on the eve of the Day of 
Atonement and declared that “for those who eat and drink 
on the ninth of Tishri, it is reckoned to them as if they had 
fasted on both the ninth and the tenth of Tishri (i.e., the Day 
of Atonement)” (RH ga-b). Strictly Orthodox Jews observe 
the ritual of *kapparot on the eve of the Day of Atonement, 
the ceremony of absolution from vows (hattarat nedarim), and 
some even the custom of voluntary flagellation. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenstein, Dinim, 331-2. 


TENDLER, MOSHE (1926- _), biochemist, professor of Tal- 
mud, one of the world’s leading experts on medical ethics. He 
was rosh yeshivah at Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Theological Semi- 
nary and University Professor of Medical Ethics at Yeshiva 
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University. From 1965 he was the spiritual leader of the Com- 
munity Synagogue of Monsey. 

He received a B.A. from Nyv in 1947, and a masters de- 
gree in 1950. He was ordained at RIETS in 1949 and in 1957 
received his Ph.D. in biology from Columbia. 

He married Shifra Feinstein, the daughter of Rabbi Moses 
*Feinstein. Rabbi Tendler was for more than 35 years the close 
associate of his father-in-law and a principal interpreter of his 
views on medical ethics issues; he, in turn, also deeply influ- 
enced his father-in-law’s view on the issue of death and also 
of transplants. 

Tendler wrote dozens of articles on a broad range of 
medical ethics. But his greatest contribution to medical ethics 
has been in his oral lectures and rabbinic decisions on ethical 
problems. He was the first to teach Medical Ethics as part of 
a formal university curriculum. 

He was a forceful advocate for greater organ donor con- 
tribution on the part of the Jewish public on the grounds that 
saving human life - Jew or Gentile - is halakhically mandated 
as first priority. 

His rulings have not gone without controversy, as for in- 
stance in his recommendation after a death from herpes that 
mezizah ba-peh, or oral suction of the circumcision wound, 
be conducted with a sterile tube. 

He was also involved in another medical ethics contro- 
versy, being a strong advocate of pre-embryo stem cell re- 
search, which he argues is essential for the development of 
remedies for major illness. 

He was also involved in the controversy over the question 
of definition of death, and objected to the term “brain death” 
He has argued that the Jewish view is that cessation of cere- 
bral functioning is not sufficient but rather that all brain stem 
activity must have ceased for death to be determined. 

Tendler was chairman of the Bioethical Commission of 
the Rabbinical Council of America and served on the Medical 
Ethics Task Force of the Federation of Jewish Philanthropies. 
He was medical ethics consultant for the American College 
of Chest Physicians and the National Association of Bioethics 
of Embryo Research. He was chairman of the Medical Ethics 
Commission of the Jewish Philanthropies of New York. 

With over 50 children and grandchildren living in 
Israel, Tendler was involved in Israeli political issues. He 
most strongly criticized the Orthodox Union of America for 
not taking a stand and opposing Israel's unilateral disengage- 
ment from Gaza in August 2005. 

He is the author of Pardes Rimmonim: A Marriage Man- 
ual for the Jewish Family (1977) and co-author of Responsa of 
Rav Moshe Feinstein: Translation and Commentary: Care for 
the Critically ill (2001). He is co-editor with Fred Rosner of 
Practical Medical Halachah (1997). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Rosner (ed.), Pioneers in Jewish Medical Eth- 
ics (1997); Jewish Virtual Library Org., “The Brain Death Controversy 
in Jewish Law, Jewish Whistleblower”; “Rabbi Moshe Tendler Terms 


of Harassment” (2005); The ocwEB.Org., “Ten Questions for Rabbi 


Moshe Tendler” (Feb. 2003). (ShalGia Breeden (sted) 
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TENE, BENJAMIN (1914-1999), Hebrew poet. Born in War- 
saw, Tene settled in Erez Israel in 1937. His first poems ap- 
peared in the Warsaw publication Ha-Shomer ha-Za’ir (1933). 
His subsequent work was published in He-Atid and in the 
Israel press. 

Tene’s books of poetry include Mekhorah (1939); Massa 
ba-Galil (1941); Temolim al ha-Saf (1947); Shirim u-Foemot 
(1967); and two books of poetry for children, Dani Dan u- 
Telat Ofan (1952), and Kezir ha-Pele (1957). His two books of 
folktales for children are Leket Pele and Zeror Pela’im (both 
in 1968). His translations into Hebrew include several books 
of poetry and collections of Polish and Soviet prose, several 
children’s books, and I. *Manger’s Shirim u-Valladot (1968). 
From 1948, Tene was editor of Mishmar li-Yladim. His mem- 
oir of a childhood in Poland before World War 11 appeared in 
English, In the Shade of the Chestnut Tree (1981). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kressel, Leksikon 1 (1967), 27. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: M. Regev, “Yoman Sheme-Ever la-Zeman, in: Maagalei 
Keriah, 10-11 (1984), 123-30; idem, “Al Shetei Yezirot,” in: Sifrut Ye- 
ladim ve-Noar, 11:2-3 (1985), 43-46. 

[Getzel Kressel] 


TENENBAUM, JOSEPH L. (1887-1961), U.S. urologist, 
Zionist leader, and author. Tenenbaum was born in Sasov, 
Poland, and in 1919 he was a delegate to the Paris Peace Con- 
ference, representing the Jewish National Council of Poland. 
Immigrating to the United States in 1920, Tenenbaum be- 
came a urologist and surgeon, teaching at Columbia Uni- 
versity (1922-24) and subsequently working in several New 
York hospitals. Along with his distinguished medical career, 
Tenenbaum was a leader in U.S. Jewish life, serving as chair- 
man of the executive committee of the American Jewish 
Congress (1929-36), as vice president of that organization 
(1943-45), and as a member of the administrative committee 
of the World Jewish Congress (1936). He was the founder and 
chairman of the Joint Boycott Council (1933-41), an organi- 
zation that promoted the boycott of German materials in the 
United States before and during World War 11. As president 
of the American and the World Federation of Polish Jews, Te- 
nenbaum twice visited Poland after the war to bring aid to the 
remaining Jews there. 

His writings include Peace for the Jews (1945); In Search 
of a Lost People (1948); Underground (1952), a book about 
World War u1; and Nazi Rule in Poland and the Jewish Medical 
Profession, which appeared as one part of a three-part work 
entitled Martyrdom of Jewish Physicians in Poland (ed. by 
Louis Falstein, 1964). His most comprehensive and funda- 
mental work, Race and Reich (1956, reprinted and enlarged 
Hebrew edition, 1960), explains the racial character of the 
German people, its roots, and its integration into the Na- 
tional Socialist movement. Although dealing primarily with 
the persecution of the Jews throughout the whole occupied 
area of Europe, it also deals with the religious and economic 


policy of Hitler. 
[Moshe Gottlieb] 
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TENENBAUM, JOSHUA (Shia; 1910-1989), Yiddish writer. 
Born near Lublin, Tenenbaum trained as a typesetter and 
immigrated to Belgium, where he published his first poem, 
“Mayn Gelibte” (“My Beloved”) in 1926). In 1932 he co-edited 
the journal Yung Belgye. From 1934 he lived in the US. Te- 
nenbaum wrote widely and in almost every prose genre but is 
perhaps most admired for his memoirs (in Yizker Bukh Koriv, 
“Koriv Memorial Book,’ 1955, and Der Emes Zol Zayn Dayn 
Shtern, “May the Truth Be Your Star,” 1960) and his impres- 
sionistic sketches such as those comprising In Gots Geshtalt 
(“In God’s Image,” 1951). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 4 (1961), 98-9. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
Puy: S. Liptzin, A History of Yiddish Literature (1985), 459-60; B. 
Kohen (ed.), Leksikon fun Yidish-Shraybers (1986), 284. 


[Leonard Prager / Lily O. Kahn (2"¢ ed.)] 


TENENBAUM (Tamaroff), MORDECAI (1916-1943), re- 
sistance and ghetto fighter. Born in Warsaw, he went to *Tar- 
but Hebrew schools and then studied Semitic languages at the 
Warsaw Oriental Institute. His linguistic skills would later help 
him pass as a non-Jew on the “Aryan” side of Warsaw. In 1935 
he joined the *Po’alei Zion youth movement Frayhayt. From 
1938 he was a member of the central committee of *He-Halutz 
in Warsaw. He trained for kibbutz life and underwent military 
training in the movement. At the outbreak of World War 11 he 
went to Vilna, where he hoped to escape the Germans and im- 
migrate to Palestine. Permits were limited and Tenenbaum gave 
them to others. He remained behind to help. He participated 
in the January 1, 1942, meeting at which Abba *Kovner issued 
his proclamation of resistance. It spoke to Jewish youth, urging 
them to recognize the situation: “Jewish youth, do not believe 
those that are trying to deceive you. Out of 80,000 Jews in the 
Jerusalem of Lithuania (Vilna) only 20,000 are left” The proc- 
lamation spelled out what was happening at Ponar, the killing 
field of Vilna: “All the Gestapo roads lead to Ponar, and Ponar 
means death.” It foresaw the “Final Solution” three weeks be- 
fore the *Wannsee Conference: “Hitler plans to destroy all the 
Jews of Europe, and the Jews of Lithuania have been chosen 
as the first line.” And it called for resistance: “We will not be 
led like sheep to the slaughter. True, we are weak and helpless, 
but the only response to the murderer is revolt! Brothers! It is 
better to die fighting like free men than to live at the mercy of 
the murderers. Arise! Arise with your last breath!” 
Tenenbaum had become active in the pioneer resistance 
movement under the Soviet regime and continued after the 
German occupation. He obtained forged papers and posed 
as a Tatar named Tamaroff. He went to Grodno and Bialys- 
tok to organize the movement. In March 1942, he returned to 
Warsaw, bringing with him important information as to what 
was happening elsewhere. In Vilna and the environs the kill- 
ing of Jews had begun. Polish Jews were still ghettoized, sys- 
tematic slaughter had not commenced. Tenenbaum was not 
quite believed by all, but confirmation was received from Lu- 
blin and news of the gassing at Chelmno. Together with It- 
zhak *Zuckerman, he edited Yediot, a clandestine newspaper, 
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and also helped found the Jewish Fighting Organization 
(zoB) in the summer of 1942, acquiring weapons and train- 
ing recruits in the use of arms. In November 1942 he was sent 
to Bialystok, where he worked to set up a Jewish Fighting 
Organization within the ghetto underground. He attempted to 
reach Grodno but was shot by the Germans, who discovered 
his forged papers. Still he escaped, reached the only remain- 
ing ghetto in Grodno, and then returned to Bialystok, where 
he gained the support of Judenrat chairman Ephraim Baraz 
for resistance activities. With the help of Zevi Marsik, he 
founded the ghetto archive in Bialystok and kept a diary, 
Dappim min ha-Delekah (1948), thus uniting in his person 
two forms of resistance, armed and spiritual. As in Warsaw, 
Vilna, and other ghettos, armed resistance did not begin 
in Bialystok with the onset of deportations, which had be- 
gun in January. It occurred toward the end in a desperate last 
stand. Tenenbaum united all the underground forces and be- 
came their commander. A Communist, Daniel Moszkowicz, 
was his deputy. Leading the Bialystok Ghetto Revolt (August 
16, 1943), his strategy was to break the German siege and en- 
able as many Jews as possible to escape to the forest. It is said 
that he and his deputy committed suicide when his ammu- 
nition gave out after three days of fighting. Sporadic fighting 
continued for a month. The fighters of Bialystok invoked the 
memory of Musa Dagh, the stronghold in the Armenian re- 
sistance featured in the Franz Werfel novel and which served 
as an inspiration. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Klibansky, in: Yad Vashem Studies, 2 (1958), 
295-330; idem, in: Yalkut Moreshet, 9 (1968), 58-70; Leksikon ha- 
Gevurah (1965), 175-7 (incl. bibl.). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish 
Resistance during the Holocaust: Proceedings of the Conference on 
the Manifestation of Jewish Resistance (1971). 


[Nathan Eck / Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


TEN LOST TRIBES, legend concerning the fate of the ten 
tribes constituting the northern Kingdom of Israel. The King- 
dom of Israel, consisting of the ten tribes (the twelve *tribes 
excluding Judah and Benjamin who constituted the southern 
Kingdom of Judah), which fell in 722 B.c.£. and its inhabitants 
were exiled to “Halah and *Habor by the river *Gozan, and 
in the cities of the Medes” (11 Kings 17:6 and 18:11; for details 
and conjectures as to their ultimate fate, see Assyrian *Exile), 
but in general it can be said that they disappeared from the 
stage of history. However, the parallel passage in 1 Chroni- 
cles 5:26 to the effect that the ten tribes were there “unto this 
day” and the prophecies of Isaiah (11:11), Jeremiah (31:8), and 
above all of Ezekiel (37: 19-24) kept alive the belief that they 
had maintained a separate existence and that the time would 
come when they would be rejoined with their brethren, the 
descendants of the Exile of Judah to Babylon. Their place in 
history, however, is substituted by legend, and the legend of 
the Ten Lost Tribes is one of the most fascinating and persis- 
tent in Judaism and beyond it. 

The belief in the continued existence of the ten tribes was 
regarded as an incontrovertible fact during the whole period of 
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the Second Temple and of the Talmud. *Tobit, the hero of the 
apocryphal book of his name, was depicted as a member of the 
tribe of Naphtali; the Testament of the 12 Patriarchs takes their 
existence as a fact; and in his fifth vision, rv Ezra (13:34-45) saw 
a “peaceable multitude... these are the ten tribes which were 
carried away prisoners out of their own land” Josephus (Ant., 
11:133) states as a fact “the ten tribes are beyond the Euphra- 
tes till now, and are an immense multitude and not to be esti- 
mated in numbers.’ Paul (Acts 26:6) protests to Agrippa that he 
is accused “for the hope of the promise made unto our fathers, 
unto which promise our twelve tribes, instantly serving God, 
hope to come,’ while James addresses his epistle to “the twelve 
tribes which are scattered about” (1:1). The only opposing voice 
to this otherwise universal view is found in the Mishnah. R. 
Eliezer expresses his view that they will eventually return and 
“after darkness is fallen upon the ten tribes light shall there- 
after dwell upon them,’ but R. Akiva expresses his emphatic 
view that “the ten tribes shall not return again” (Sanh. 10:3). In 
consonance with this view, though it is agreed that Leviticus 
26:38 applies to the ten tribes, where R. Meir maintains that it 
merely refers to their exile, Akiva states that it refers to their 
complete disappearance (Sifra, Be-Hukkotai, 8:1). 

Their inability to rejoin their brethren was attributed to 
the fact that whereas the tribes of Judah and Benjamin (the 
Kingdom of Judah) were “scattered throughout the world,” the 
ten tribes were exiled beyond the mysterious river *Sambatyon 
(Gen. R. 73:6), with its rolling waters or sand and rocks, which 
during the six days of the week prevented them from crossing 
it, and though it rested on the Sabbath, the laws of the Sab- 
bath rendered the crossing equally impossible. According to 
the Jerusalem Talmud, however (Sanh. 10:6, 29c), the exiles 
were divided into three. Only one-third went beyond the Sam- 
batyon, a second to “Daphne of Antioch,” and over the third 
“there descended a cloud which covered them’; but all three 
would eventually return. 

Throughout the Middle Ages and until comparatively 
recent times there were claims of the existence of the ten lost 
tribes as well as attempts by travelers and explorers, both Jew- 
ish and non-Jewish, and by many naive scholars, both to dis- 
cover the ten lost tribes or to identify different peoples with 
them. In the ninth century *Eldad ha-Dani claimed not only 
to be a member of the tribe of Dan, but that he had commu- 
nicated with four of the tribes. David *Reuveni claimed to be 
the brother of Joseph the king of the tribes of Reuben, Gad, 
and the half-tribe of Manasseh who were settled in Khaybar 
in Arabia, which was identified with the Habor of 11 Kings. 
Benjamin of Tudela has a long description of the ten tribes. 
According to him the Jews of Persia stated that in the town of 
*Nishapur dwelt the four tribes of Dan, Asher, Zebulun, and 
Naphtali, who were then governed “by their own prince Joseph 
Amarkala the Levite [ed. by N.M. Adler (1907), 83], while the 
Jews of Khaybar are of the tribes of Reuben and Gad and the 
half-tribe of Manasseh” (ibid., 72), as was also stated by Re- 
uveni. Persistent was the legend that they warred with Prester 
John in Ethiopia, a story repeated by Obadiah of *Bertinoro in 
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his first two letters from Jerusalem in 1488 and 1489. The kab- 
balist Abraham Levi the elder, in 1528, identified them with the 
Falashas (see *Beta Israel). Abraham *Farissol gives a long ac- 
count of them based upon conversations with David Reuveni 
not to be found in the latter’s diary, while the most expansive 
is that of Abraham *Jagel, an Italian Jew of the 16-17" cen- 
turies, in the 2274 chapter of his Beit Yaar ha-Levanon. 

Jacob *Saphir (1822-1888) cherished the hope that he 
would discover the lost tribes. He tells the story in great detail 
of Baruch b. Samuel, a Jew of Safed who, sent to seek them, 
had visited Yemen and after traveling through an uninhab- 
ited desert established contact with a Jew who claimed to be- 
long to the “sons of Moses.” However, Baruch was murdered 
before he could visit them (Even Sappir, 1 (1866), 41), and in 
the following chapter Saphir transcribes word for word the 
evidence given by a certain Baruch Gad to the rabbis of Jeru- 
salem in 1647 that he had met the “sons of Moses” in Persia, 
who gave him a letter to Jerusalem. He concludes wistfully, 
“Were I able to give full credence to this letter... I would sub- 
ject it to a meticulous analysis and would learn from it matters 
of supreme importance, but the recollection of the fraud of 
Eldad ha-Dani brings suspicion upon Baruch the Gadite, for 
one supports the other... I have done my duty by putting the 
facts down and you may judge for yourselves and I will hear 
also what contemporary scholars say about it” 

Various theories, one more farfetched than the other, 
have been adduced, on the flimsiest of evidence, to identify dif- 
ferent peoples with the ten lost tribes. There is hardly a people, 
from the Japanese to the British, and from the Red Indians to 
the Afghans, who have not been suggested, and hardly a place, 
among them Africa, India, China, Persia, Kurdistan, Cauca- 
sia, the U.S., and Great Britain. Special interest is attached to 
the fantastic traveler's tale told by Aaron (Antonio) Levi de 
*Montezinos who, on his return to Amsterdam from South 
America in 1644, told a remarkable story of having found In- 
dians beyond the mountain passes of the Cordilleras who 
greeted him by reciting the Shema. Among those to whom 
Montezinos gave his affidavit was *Manasseh Ben Israel, then 
rabbi of Amsterdam, who fully accepted the story, and to it 
devoted his Hope of Israel (1650, 1652”) which he dedicated to 
the English Parliament. In section 37 he sums up his findings 
in the following words: 

“1. That the West Indies were anciently inhabited by a 
part of the ten Tribes, which passed thither out of Tartary, by 
the Streight of Anian. 2. That the Tribes are not in any one 
place, but in many; because the Prophets have fore-told their 
return shall be into their Country, out of divers places; Isaiah 
especially saith it shall be out of eight. 3. That they did not re- 
turn to the Second Temple. 4. That at this day they keep the 
Jewish Religion. 5. That the prophecies concerning their re- 
turn to their Country, are of necessity to be fulfilled. 6. That 
from all coasts of the World they shall meet in those two 
places, sc. Assyria and Egypt; God preparing an easier, pleas- 
ant way, and abounding with all things, as Isaiah saith, ch. 49, 
and from thence they shall flie to Jerusalem, as birds to their 
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nests. 7. That their Kingdom shall be no more divided; but the 
twelve Tribes shall be joined together under one Prince, that 
is under Messiah, the Son of David; and that they shall never 
be driven out of their Land” 

The Latin work was translated into English the same year 
it was published, and ran through three editions in as many 
years, and Manasseh Ben Israel used this “evidence” of the 
dispersal of the Jews throughout the world as an argument 
to Oliver *Cromwell in his appeal to permit the return of the 
Jews to England, then the only country which had no Jews. 
As long as this situation existed, the fulfillment of the proph- 
ecy that the coming (or the second coming) of the Messiah 
would take place only when the Jews were scattered in the four 
quarters of the world (section 35). Both through the transla- 
tion and the correspondence which the story initiated between 
Manasseh Ben Israel and theologians in England, it played a 
significant role in creating the atmosphere which eventually 
brought about the return of the Jews to England. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Neubauer, in: JQR, 1 (1889), 14-28, 95-114, 
185-201, 408-23; A. Hyamson, ibid., 15 (1903), 640-76; C. Roth, A Life 
of Menasseh Ben Israel (1934), 178-93; A.H. Godbey, The Lost Tribes, a 
Myth (1930); L. Wolf, Menasseh Ben Israel’s Mission to Oliver Cromwell 
(1901), 17-56; D. Tamar, in: Sefunot, 6 (1962), 303-10. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: H. Halkin, Across the Sabbath River: In Search of a Lost Tribe 
of Israel (2002); T. Parfitt, Lost Tribes of Israel (2003); idem, Thirteenth 
Gate, Travels among the Lost Tribes of Israel (1987). 


[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 


TEN MARTYRS, THE (Heb. n12779 3199 W1WY, asarah ha- 
rugei malkhut), name given to ten sages put to death by the 
Romans. A number of late Midrashim, such as Elleh Ezkerah 
(A. Jellinek, Beit ha-Midrash, 2 (19387), 64-72; 6 (19387), 19-35), 
relate that the Roman emperor decided to execute ten great 
Jewish sages, corresponding to the ten sons of Jacob who had 
sold Joseph. After one of those sages ascended to Heaven and 
heard that it had been a heavenly decree irrevocably sealed, 
they accepted it, and by the emperor's orders were, one after 
another, tortured and executed in various violent manners. 
Among them were *Akiva and *Hananiah b. Teradyon, who, 
according to tannaitic sources, were tortured and put to death 
at the time of the Hadrianic persecutions. There is no men- 
tion in early sources, however, of a collective sentence passed 
upon a group of sages tried together. Moreover, neither tan- 
naitic literature nor the Jerusalem Talmud and the early amo- 
raic aggadic Midrashim know the term harugei malkhut in 
this aggadic connection, while in halakhic sources this term 
denoted people condemned and put to death by a Jewish king 
(Sanh. 48b). A list of ten martyrs is first enumerated in Lam- 
entations Rabbah (2:2) with no description of the manner in 
which they were put to death, and without being referred to 
as harugei malkhut, this appellation (with no mention of the 
number ten), the list, or the story itself being employed, mean- 
ing martyrs, in Song of Songs Rabbah (8:9) and in the Baby- 
lonian Talmud (Sot. 48b; BB 10b). The story of the “ten” ap- 
pears for the first time in Heikhalot Rabbati, composed in the 
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circles of the “Baalei ha-Merkavah” (the mystics who studied 
Ezekiel’s vision of the Heavenly Chariot, in which circles were, 
even later still, composed of the particular Midrashim of the 
Ten Martyrs, including Elleh Ezkerah). 

The various versions of the legend, all bearing a distinct 
mystical stamp, contradict one another in certain details and 
are often at variance with early accounts. For example, the de- 
scription of the martyrdom of *Judah b. Bava conflicts with 
the early tradition according to which he was killed by Roman 
soldiers after ordaining students between Usha and Shefaram 
(Sanh. 14a). The list of the martyrs differs in practically all of 
the sources, and not all of the alleged victims are contempo- 
raries. As early as the tenth century the legend could not be 
accepted at its face value (Iggeret de-Rav Sherira Gaon, ed. 
Lewin, 74-75). Some of the Jewish chroniclers of the 16‘ cen- 
tury, such as Abraham Zacuto (Yuhasin ha-Shalem, 38 (ed. 
Filipowski, 1857), Gedaliah ibn Yahya (Shalshelet ha-Kabbalah, 
s.v. Akiva), and David Gans (Zemah David, for the year 3838), 
who considered the question of the historical veracity of this 
legend, all came to the conclusion that it does not conform 
to historical fact or stand up to critical examination (Shalshe- 
let ha-Kabbalah states that only some of the sages mentioned 
were actually put to death). Modern research accords with this 
view, after the attempts of some scholars to make the legend 
conform to historical fact have been unsatisfactory. 

It seems that the martyrdom of different sages during 
the times of the Hadrianic religious persecutions served as 
the themes of different aggadot. Over the generations there 
was a blurring of the boundaries between accounts of events 
in the time of Hadrian and traditions concerning individuals 
killed during the War of Destruction and in the time of Tra- 
jan. These various traditions were combined. The occupation 
of some of the martyrs with mystic speculation, a fact which 
earned for them an important role in the heikhalot literature, 
led the circles of the mystics known as the “Baalei ha-Merka- 
vah” to create a legendary aggadah which entered the later 
Midrashim and which described the successive tortures and 
executions of ten martyrs, giving as reason for all this the sin 
of Jacob’s sons in selling their brother Joseph into slavery (Mid. 
Prov. to 1:13 - the attribution to R. Joshua b. Levi is evidently 
pseudepigraphic). This legend soon became very important. 
It was added by copyists of the Middle Ages to several man- 
uscripts of early aggadic Midrashim. It served as a much fa- 
vored theme for piyyutim from the time of *Kallir, the best 
known being “Elleh Ezkerah” (which is found in the liturgy of 
the Day of Atonement and the Sephardi liturgy of the Ninth 
of Av) and “Arzei ha-Levanon Addirei ha-Torah” (included in 
the Ashkenazi kinot of the Ninth of Av). 

In the Middle Ages Jews killed by gentiles were named 
harugei malkhut, and there was even a codifier who learned 
from the legend the law that martyrs are not to have a funeral 
oration (Tur, YD 345, but cf. Beit Yosef, ad loc.; cf. also “Chap- 
ter of Fast-days” (in Halakhot Gedolot et al.)). The legend of 
the Ten Martyrs mystically united various affairs, creating an 
artificial harmonization, while obliterating real actual and 
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historical background. This is no wonder, for its creators had 
no interest in historical accuracy, but were mystics. The cre- 
ators of this legend meant to create a mystical legend, but in 
fact handed down to future generations an epic work which 
filled an important role in the life of the Jews in the Middle 
Ages. In a world of religious persecution and its attendant acts 
of martyrdom, the aggadah of the Ten Martyrs became most 
popular, as it set before the oppressed and the persecuted an 
example of the exalted images of the greatest of the sages, who, 
though innocent, submitted themselves to martyrdom and in 
the very extremity of their torture voiced with love the justice 
of Heaven's decree. Especially from the time of the First Cru- 
sade, the Ten Martyrs served as a model for contemporane- 
ous martyrs, who were also called harugei malkhut. The Ten 
Martyrs, along with *Hannah and her seven sons, became the 
archetypes of Jewish martyrology. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz-Albeck, Derashot, 66, 312-4 (sources 
and bibliography); Krauss, in: Ha-Shiloah, 44 (1925), 10-22, 106-17, 
221-33; Finkelstein, in: Essays... L.R. Miller (1938), 29-55; Zeitlin, 
in: JQR, 36 (1945/46), 1-16; Urbach, in: Sefer Y. Baer (1960), 57-58; J. 
Katz, Bein Yehudim le-Goyim (1960), 91-92; L. Ginzberg, Perushim 
be-Hiddushim ba-Yerushalmi, 4 (1961), 48-49. 


[Moshe David Herr] 


TENNENBAUM (Tannenbaum), JACOB (1832-1897), Hun- 
garian rabbi. Born in Szendré, Tennenbaum served in several 
important communities: Tallya (1858-69), Mezécsat (1869-73), 
and Putnok (1873-79). He was the author of Naharei Afarse- 
mon (2 vols., 1898-1911), comprising responsa, novellae on tal- 
mudic topics and on tractate *Bezah, and of Shemen Afarse- 
mon (1899), on the *Pentateuch. He was one of the main pillars 
of Hungarian Orthodoxy, for which he fought strenuously. He 
conducted a large yeshivah and educated a generation of im- 
portant scholars. His son MEIR served as rabbi in Fiilek (Fila- 
kovo) and Torna (Turna), and on his father’s death succeeded 
him as rabbi of Putnok, where he died in 1928. Meir published 
the books of his grandfather, Zeev Wolf Tennenbaum, Ayyelet 
ha-Shahar (1876), on the Book of Esther, with his own addi- 
tions. He was the author of the Imrei Meir (1929), sermons. 
Meir’s son MENAHEM was also rabbi of Fiilek and Torna. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: P.Z. Schwartz, Shem ha-Gedolim me-Erez 
Hagar, 1 (1914), 46b no. 152; 3 (1915), 28a no. 2, 37b no. 53; A. Stern, 
Melizei Esh al Hodshei Kislev-Adar (19627), 59b-60b; Magyar Rab- 


bik, 3 (1907), 115. 
[Naphtali Ben-Menahem] 


TENNESSEE, S. central state of the U.S.; general popula- 
tion in 2001, 5,702,000; Jewish population of 18,000. The first 
known Jewish child was born in 1795. Jewish immigrants, 
many petty merchants or craftsmen from rural Germany, ar- 
rived in Tennessee from Central Europe between 1820 and 
1848. They moved to rural areas remote from Jewish life. In 
1851 a small group of Jews, the Hebrew Benevolent Burial So- 
ciety, bought a cemetery in *Nashville. They petitioned for a 
charter as Kaal Kodosh Mogen David, it was granted in 1854. 
Their stated their purpose as "establishing in the city of *Mem- 
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phis a church for the worship of Almighty God according to 
the rites and creed of the Hebrew sect.’ 

The Civil War split Jewish families as it divided the 
United States. Tennessee Jews were included in *Grant's in- 
famous Order No. 11 expelling all Jews from his military de- 
partment, quickly rescinded by Lincoln. About 1861 the seven 
Jewish families of Knoxville received land for a cemetery. A 
Hebrew Benevolent Association was organized. In 1877 it be- 
came a synagogue but without a building or a full-time rabbi 
until 1922. Chattanooga's Civil War veterans inspired the Jew- 
ish community in 1866 to form Chabra Gamilas Chesed, later 
the Hebrew Benevolent Association, and established a ceme- 
tery. In 1882 the first Reform Temple was built. In 1866, the 18 
Jews of Murfreesboro organized Kahl Kodesh Bene Sholom. 
In 1867 a Jewish burial ground was bought in Brownsville, and 
Congregation Adas Israel was founded. In 1885 a congrega- 
tion, B’nai Israel, was organized in Jackson. 

In 1867 Congregation Mogen David in Nashville merged 
with Congregation Ohava Emes, and this congregation be- 
came Ohavai Shalom and later in 1876 the Vine Street Temple. 
Adopting Reform Practice in 1876, they became one of the first 
members of the Union of American Hebrew Congregations. 

Congregation B'nai Israel in Memphis was founded in 
1858. Their first rabbi, Jacob Peres, moonlighted as a grocer, 
and kept his store open on Saturday. He was fired, but sued 
the congregation, He lost his libel suit, but set legal precedent 
before the Tennessee State Supreme Court, which ruled that 
“a religious institution is sovereign;...its policies and prac- 
tices may not be challenged by legal action of a court of law.” 

There were two yellow fever epidemics in Memphis dur- 
ing the 1870s. Jews from all over the United States contrib- 
uted $60,000 for relief. The Jewish population of Memphis 
was reduced from 2,100 to 300 as Jews fled the epidemic or 
died. Rabbi Max Samfield courageously stayed. Jewish or- 
phans were sent from Memphis to orphanages in Cleveland 
and New Orleans. 

Maimonides Lodge of Bynai B'rith, was founded in Nash- 
ville in 1863. By 1878 there were six active lodges: Brownsville, 
Chattanooga, and Nashville, and three in Memphis. 

The second wave of immigration to the state came be- 
tween 1880 and 1924 from Eastern Europe. Orthodox and Yid- 
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dish-speaking, these new arrivals established a whole array of 
organizations, Zionist groups, newspapers, Yiddish theater, 
and Yiddish schools. German Jews established Settlement 
Houses to facilitate their Americanization. Some Jews arrived 
by choice; others were sent by philanthropists and agencies 
such as the Industrial Removal Society in an effort to diffuse 
Jewish immigrants throughout the country. In 1892, a new 
Orthodox congregation began in Memphis, the Baron Hirsch 
Benevolent Society; over time it became the largest Orthodox 
Jewish congregations in the country. 

East European immigrants actually formed entirely new 
communities in the Ti-Cities area, which includes Kingsport, 
Bristol, and Johnson City. Bristol seemed to have two congre- 
gations, one Reform and one Orthodox. It was 1905 before 
land was purchased for a cemetery. The Oak Ridge commu- 
nity was founded in 1943 by scientists sent in to work on the 
Manhattan Project. to develop the atomic bomb. By 1944, the 
young Jewish scientists were hauling cinder blocks to do the 
actual construction themselves. 

The Jewish population increased after World War 11 as 
Jewish men who had passed through Middle Tennessee from 
1942 to 1944, when the Second Army trained there, married 
local Jewish women who had run a snack bar with Jewish 
food for the soldiers. After the War, Jews came to Tennessee 
as managers and professionals. Their social, political, and or- 
ganizational skills changed many Jewish communal organi- 
zations from immigrant social-service organizations, to or- 
ganizations active in the political, social, and religious life of 
the state. Jewish communities in small Tennessee towns dis- 
appeared as older members died and the younger generation 
left for college and careers in larger cities. 

Tennessee Jews emulated their Southern brethren. De- 
nied membership elsewhere they established their own clubs, 
which became a central part of Jewish life. Jews often meet in 
synagogues and in business, in country clubs and in philan- 
thropic endeavors. In each, leadership overlaps. Living in the 
Bible belt where church membership was routine most com- 
munities have high rates of synagogue membership. 

Although Jewish organizations did not officially sup- 
port civil rights, many individuals did so and individual rab- 
bis spoke out forcefully, not without significant peril. In 1958, 
the Nashville Jewish Community Center was dynamited. In 
1980 a Ku Klux Klan splinter group's attempted to bomb The 
Temple in Nashville, with Rabbi Falk inside, was averted. A 
full page ad which included 600 signatures of local leadership 
decried the attempt. 

In the early 21st century, Memphis had about 8,500 Jews, 
Nashville, some 6,000, Knoxville 1,800, and Chattanooga 
1,450. There were also congregations in Bristol, Brownsville, 


and Jackson. 
[Annette Ratkin (24 ed.)] 


TEOMIM, AARON BEN MOSES (c. 1630-1690), rabbi. 
Teomim was a member of the well-known Teomim-Fraenkel 
family of Vienna, which had settled in Prague. In 1670 he suc- 
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‘The stress laid here on the secrecy of the teaching is no proof 
of the early date of the book but accords with the literary style 
of the older Kabbalah well into the 14" century. 

The work Azilut does not appear in kabbalistic literature 
and is nowhere quoted; nor is any manuscript of it now in ex- 
istence. Abraham, son of *Elijah b. Solomon Zalman, the Gaon 
of Vilna, first published it in 1802 from a manuscript (now 
lost; at the end of the edition of the Aggadat Bereshit). Isaac 
Chower wrote a commentary to it, entitled Ginzei Meromim, 
which was published by N.H. Herzog in Yalkut ha-Ro’im (1885, 
p. 11-39). The text was published by Jellinek in his Auswahl 
kabbalistischer Mystik (1853). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Jellinek, Auswahl kabbalistischer My- 
stik (1853), 1-9 (Germ. sec.), 1-8 (Heb. sec.); P. Bloch, Geschichte der 
Entwickelung der Kabbalah und der juedischen Religionsphilosophie 
(1894), 45; S. Karppe, Etude sur les Origines et la Nature du Zohar 
(1901), 251-5; D. Neumark, Geschichte der juedischen Philosophie des 
Mittelalters, 1 (1907), 195-7; idem, Toledot ha-Filosofyah be- Yisrael, 1 
(1921), 179-81, 260f. 


[Gershom Scholem] 


°AZIZ, king of Emesa in Syria (d. 54 c.E.). Aziz succeeded 
Sampigermos, who had diplomatic and family relationships 
with ‘Agrippa 1, king of Judea. These ties were strengthened 
when Aziz married Drusilla, Agrippa 11’s sister, and even 
agreed to undergo circumcision. The marriage did not last 
long, for *Felix, the procurator of Judea, was infatuated with 
her and married her. Aziz died in the first year of Neros reign 
and was succeeded by his brother Soemis. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Ant., 18:135; 19:338; 20:139 ff., 158; J. Mar- 
quardt, Roemische Staatsverwaltung, 1 (1881), 403-4; Schuerer, Gesch 
1 (1904"), 537; N. 2, 573, 591. 

[Lea Roth] 


AZMON (Heb. 7i3¥), a point on the southern boundary 
of Erez Israel between Hazar-Addar and the Brook of Egypt 
(Wadi al-‘Arish; Num. 34:4-5; cf. Josh. 15:4). In the Targu- 
mim it is called 09°? or O00). *Abel has identified it with Ayn 
al-Qusayma but exploration of the Kadesh Oasis has sug- 
gested a height nearer Beerotayim (Bir (Bi‘r) Birayn). Azmon 
is mentioned by Eusebius (Onom. 14:14) and also appears on 
the Madaba Map, south of Elusa. Azmon is also the name of 
a mountain near Sepphoris to which the Jewish rebels fled at 
the approach of *Cestius Gallus and his army during the Jew- 
ish War in 66 C.E. (Jos., Wars, 2:511). Mt. Azmon (Arab: Jebel 
al-Daydaba) is 1,798 ft. (548 m.) high, composed of dolomitic 
and chalky rock. The name Azmon was erroneously applied 
to Mt. Meron. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abel, Geog, 1 (1933), 79, 306; 2 (1938), 473 
Avi-Yonah, Madaba Map (1954), 100; Avi Yonah, Geog, 135; Aha- 
roni, Land, 63, 65. 

[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


AZNOTH-TABOR (Heb. 1125 ni3jx), place on the southern 
boundary of the tribe of Naphtali (Josh. 19:34). Its suggested 
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identification is with Khirbat Umm-Jubayl, north of Mt. Tabor, 
where potsherds of the Israelite period have been found. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Aharoni, Land, 239; EM, S.v.; A. Saarisalo, 


Boundary between Issachar and Naphtali (1927), 127; Alt, in: PyB, 23 
(1927), 42. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Frankel, in: ABD, 1:540. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


AZOR (Heb. 1138), a place southeast of Tel Aviv-Jaffa on the 
road to Jerusalem. 


Ancient Period 

Azor is not mentioned in the masoretic text of the Bible but 
the Septuagint adds the name to the list of cities in Danite ter- 
ritory together with Jehud, *Bene-Berak, and *Gath-Rimon 
(Josh. 19:45). It also appears in the Annals of Sennacherib as 
one of the cities he conquered on his march south against 
Egypt together with Beth-Dagon, Jaffa, and Bene-Berak. The 
name has been preserved at Yazir where remains from the 
Canaanite and Israelite periods have been discovered. 

A collective burial tomb from the Late Chalcolithic pe- 
riod (c. 3500-3100 B.C.E.) was accidentally discovered at 
Azor in 1957. The tomb consisted of an egg-shaped chamber 
36 ft. (11 m.) long and 26 ft. (8 m.) wide cut deeply into the 
hard sandstone layers; access was through a circular shaft on 
the side. Inside, clay ossuaries had been deposited contain- 
ing the desiccated bones of the dead in a secondary type of 
burial. The Azor *ossuaries belong to a culture remains of 
which were found at Teleilat Ghassl, in the Jordan Valley, and 
at Beer-Sheba. 

Four groups of ossuaries were distinguished: (1) simple 
chests; (2) jar-shaped ossuaries, with rounded tops and open- 
ings on the shoulders; (3) clay chests in the shape of animals 
(sheep or dogs) or monsters; (4) house-shaped receptacles, the 
most prevalent type. The normal type of this group is a box- 
like clay chest, approximately 2 ft. (60 cm.) long, 1 ft. (30 cm.) 
wide, and 2 ft. (50 cm.) high, with a rounded top and project- 
ing front and back walls at each end. A square opening in the 
upper part of the facade, sometimes closed by a door, served 
to introduce the skull. Above this entrance is often found a 
schematic human or owl-like figure, which could have had 
some prophylactic purpose. Some of the ossuaries resemble 
models of houses, with gabled roofs, walls pierced by win- 
dows, and imitations of protruding wooden beams used in 
a decorative way. Some of the “houses” are mounted on an 
imitation of piles. The painted ornamentation on the walls 
and roofs utilizes motifs (palms, lattices) which recall vegetal 
materials used in buildings. In the Crusader period Richard 
Coeur-de-Lion built at Azor (Yazir) a small fort, Casal des 
Plains (1191), which served as a meeting place with Muslim 
representatives. The remains of this tower are still visible in- 
side the old village. 


[Jean Perrot] 


Modern Period 
Modern Azor is a small town 3 mi. (5 km.) southeast of Tel 
Aviv. Before 1948 this was an Arab village (Yaztir, ) ,34) which 
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ceeded Samson *Bacharach as rabbi of Worms. After refusing 
a call to Lissa in 1677, he accepted one from the Cracow com- 
munity in 1687. At that time the French army was besieging 
Worms and it was only with the greatest difficulty that Teo- 
mim succeeded in leaving, and for three years he had to travel 
from place to place before reaching Cracow in March 1690. A 
few months later, on his way to a meeting of the *Council of 
the Four Lands, he was arrested at Chmielnik on a Sabbath on 
the orders of a Polish nobleman, probably in order to black- 
mail the Cracow congregation. As a result of the ill-treatment 
to which he was subjected, he died before reaching prison. 

Teomim’s best-known work is a commentary on the Hag- 
gadah, Matteh Aharon (“the rod of Aaron”; Frankfurt, 1678) 
which he wrote in fulfillment of a vow should he recover 
from a serious illness which had befallen him on Passover 
1675. It has been reprinted many times (26 entries in Yaari’s 
bibliography of Haggadot). Teomim also wrote Bigdei Aha- 
ron (Frankfurt, 1710), sermons, and a volume of unpublished 
responsa, some of which are quoted in contemporary works. 
These writings found a severe critic in Jair Hayyim *Bacha- 
rach, son of Samson. His motives were probably not disin- 
terested, as he claimed the rabbinate, which had been held 
by both his father and grandfather. He accused Teomim of 
distorting the import of the Talmud and falsifying the true 
meaning of the aggadah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.M. Zunz, Ir ha-Zedek (1874), 128-50; Fuenn, 
Keneset, 88f.; H.N. Dembitzer, Kelilat Yofi, 2 (1893), 71b; D. Kaufmann, 
R. Jair Chajjim Bacharach (Ger., 1894), 54f. 


TEOMIM, ARYEH LEIB (d. 1831), Galician rabbi and author. 
In his youth Teomim became famous as a prodigy and while 
still very young was chosen rabbi of Lyzhansk (Lezajsk) in Gali- 
cia. Despite his youth he vigorously opposed Hasidism which 
began to spread in Galicia, with its center at Lyzhansk, headed 
by *Elimelech of Lyzhansk, author of Noam Elimelekh. How- 
ever, he did not remain there long. After the death of his wife, 
he married the daughter of Samuel Bick, at that time one of the 
wealthiest men of Galicia. Teomim moved to Brody, where he 
occupied no official rabbinic position. In 1815 he was appointed 
rabbi of the town and, being a man of wealth and property, con- 
ducted his rabbinate with great firmness, without fear of the 
wealthy lay leaders. When in 1818 the grammar school in Brody 
was established under orders from the emperor of Austria, Teo- 
mim was among those who welcomed it, since “the Torah has 
to be combined with general knowledge.” The Hasidim were 
vigorously opposed to this school. In 1827 he became ill and 
as a result was unable to carry out his rabbinic functions. The 
community appointed Eliezer Landau as its rabbi, but out of 
fear of angering Teomim did not inform him. However, the lat- 
ter died during Teomim’ lifetime. According to the tradition 
in Brody, Teomim saw a large funeral passing by his house. He 
asked the maid: “Whose funeral is it?” She innocently replied, 
“The rabbi of the city.’ Sorely hurt, his condition deteriorated, 
and he died two months later. He was the author of commen- 
taries on the Torah, Esther, Ruth, and the Passover Haggadah; 
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Ayyelet Ahavim, novellae on talmudic tractates, and Yaalat Hen 
were both published in Zolkiew in 1802. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y.A. Kamelhar, Dor Deah, 2 (19637), 159-61; 
N.M. Gelber, Toledot Yehudei Brody (= Arim ve-Immahot be- Yisrael, 


vol. 6, 1955), index. 
[Itzhak Alfassi] 


TEOMIM, JOSEPH BEN MEIR (c. 1727-1792), rabbi, author, 
and halakhic authority. Born in Steritz (Szczerzec), near Lvov, 
Galicia. Teomim was educated by his father, who was dayyan 
and darshan (“preacher”) in Lvov and the author of Birkat 
Yosef Despite his distinction as a talmudic scholar, which he 
already evinced in his youth, Teomim had to resort to teach- 
ing to eke out a precarious livelihood. For some years he lived 
in Komarno, but then returned to Lvov, and in 1772 moved to 
Berlin, where he continued his studies in the well-known bet 
ha-midrash of Daniel Jaffe. This was the most fruitful period 
of his life. Although he became renowned for his scholarship, 
he evaded all who turned to him on halakhic or practical af- 
fairs, and devoted himself entirely to his studies. In 1774 he 
was called to succeed his father in Lvov, and in 1781 acceded 
to the request of the community of Frankfurt on the Oder to 
accept the position of rabbi, stipulating at the same time that 
they provide for the maintenance of 10-12 yeshivah students. 
It was requested that he agree to remain with them for at least 
six years, but in fact he remained there for the rest of his life. 

Teomim’s fame rests upon his classic commentary to the 
Shulhan Arukh, the Peri Megadim, and he is referred to by that 
name alone. Peri Megadim on Yoreh Deah is a supercommen- 
tary on the two main commentaries of the Shulhan Arukh, 
the Turei Zahav and the Siftei Kohen, and its parts are entitled, 
respectively, Mishbezot Zahav and Siftei Daat. The work was 
first published in Berlin in 1771-72 and has since appeared in 
all large editions of the Shulhan Arukh. The Peri Megadim on 
Orah Hayyim similarly consists of Mishbezot Zahav on the 
Turei Zahav, and Eshel Avraham on the Magen Avraham, and 
was first published in 1787 in Frankfurt and subsequently in 
all editions of the Shulhan Arukh. Three aims can be distin- 
guished in Peri Megadim; to explain the Turei Zahav and the 
Siftei Kohen, to add to them those laws which they had omit- 
ted, and to add forewords and principles to all the halakhot. 
In connection with the first aim he cites all the rishonim upon 
whom these commentators based themselves, subjecting their 
statements to a thorough and painstaking analysis. Although 
he decides between differing views, at the same time he em- 
phasizes that his decision is not to be taken as a definitive hala- 
khah. His “Introduction and Principles of the Peri Megadim” 
to the literature of the posekim is of considerable value, since 
he collates and presents in a complete form the various prin- 
ciples hitherto scattered in the different works. Of particular 
importance is the introduction to the laws of the admixture 
of forbidden and permitted foods in the section Yoreh Deah, 
entitled Shaar ha-Taaruvot. In it he collects all the scattered 
halakhot on this topic and at the same time summarizes the 
minutest details to be derived from them. The work became a 
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standard one in the rabbinic world, was accepted by all circles 
of Jewry, and numerous commentaries have been written on 
it. Even hasidic authorities postulated that “the Heavenly bet 
din too” decided halakhah in accordance with Teomim. 

In addition to Peri Megadim, Teomim compiled other 
works, all of which went through many editions: Porat Yosef 
(Zolkiew, 1756), novellae to tractates Yevamot, Ketubbot, and 
Bava Kamma, as well as expositions of Alfasi’s code and of 
Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah; Ginnat Veradim (Frankfurt on 
the Oder, 1767), 70 methodological rules for understand- 
ing the Talmud - both works compiled in his youth; Tevat 
Gome (ibid., 1782; Gome is derived from the initials of Ge- 
mara, Midrash, Aggadah), a new edition of novellae on the 
Torah, contained in Rav Peninnim (ibid., 1772), a work by 
his father on the Pentateuch; Shoshannat ha-Amakim, a tal- 
mudic methodology, comprising expositions of 24 talmudic 
principles which appeared first in the Rav Peninnim and then 
separately (ibid., 1782): Noam Megadim (in Seder Hegyon Lev, 
1845), sources for the prayers and their laws; and Notarikon 
(1910), completed in the last year of his life, consisting of ethi- 
cal sayings, novellae, and sermons. He also wrote Rosh Yosef 
to tractate Hullin (Frankfurt on the Oder, 1794); to Berakhot, 
Shabbat, Megillah, Pesahim, Bezah (1863); and to the remain- 
der of the order Moed (1883). Some of his novellae were also 
published in his father’s work Birkat Yosef ve-Eliyahu Rabba 
(Zolkiew, 1747). Teomim’s responsa that appear in his various 
works were collected and published under the title Teshuvot 
Peri Megadim (1935). A collection was also made of his say- 
ings on reward and punishment, entitled Mattan Sekharan 
shel Mitzvot (1874). He also wrote Ha-Maggid, comments on 
the Pentateuch and *haftarot; and Em la-Binah, a lexicon of 
Hebrew and Aramaic roots in alphabetic order. Teomim also 
mentions unpublished works. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z.J. Michelsohn, Toledot Yosef, appended to 
J. Teomim, Notarikon (1910); S. Buber, Anshei Shem (1895), 95-97; 
L. Loewenstein, in: MGwJ, 57 (1913), 354f. S. Knoebil, Toledot Gedo- 
lei Horaah (1927), 106-10; S.M. Chones, Toledot ha-Posekim (1910), 
498f.; Waxman, Literature, 3 (19607), 713f.; Y.A. Kamelhar, Dor Deah, 
2 (1935), 92-95; A. Freimann, in: Kobez al Jad, 3 pt. 2 (1940), 218, 
221-4; Ch. Tchernowitz, Toledot ha-Posekim, 3 (1947), 193-201; R. 
Margaliot, in: Sinai, 27 (1950), 353-5; B. Yasher (Schlichter), in: Sura, 
1 (1953/54), 439-425 EG, 4 (1956), 414; A. Blau, Massuot (1965), 143-51; 
O. Feuchtwanger, Righteous Lives (1965), 57-60. 

[Itzhak Alfassi] 


TEPLICE (Czech Teplice-Sanov, Ger. Teplitz or Teplitz- 
Schoenau), city in N. Bohemia, Czech Republic. The Jewish 
community of Teplice was one of the largest and most impor- 
tant in Bohemia from the 16» century onward, one of the few 
places from which Jews were not expelled until the Nazi re- 
gime. The first evidence of Jewish settlement dates from 1414, 
when there were 20 Jews in the city. In 1480 the community 
had a cemetery and a synagogue. In 1570, 23 families resided 
in Teplice. The old cemetery had to be abandoned in 1669 and 
a new one was opened. In 1667 there were 262 Jews in Teplice. 
After the persecutions at the end of the 17 century their num- 
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ber had diminished to 187 in 1702. In 1823 there were 496 Jews 
dwelling in 50 houses. The community flourished under the 
benevolent patronage of the Clary family. During the period of 
industrial development, Jews engaged in the glass, ceramic, and 
coal-mining industries, as well as in developing the noted spa. 
Rabbis who served in Teplice included Z. *Frankel (1832-36), 
who left for Dresden after encountering local opposition; his 
successor, David Pick (1836-78), who gave sermons in German 
and was the first in Austria to use the organ during services; 
Adolf Rosenberg (1878-87); Adolf Kurrein (1887-1919); and 
Friedrich Weiss (1920-38), who wrote the history of the com- 
munity. In the second half of the 19 century, the Teplice com- 
munity became the second largest in Bohemia (after Prague), 
numbering 1,718 (11.6% of the total population) in 1880, 2,704 
(10.1%) in 1910, and 3,213 (10.4%) in 1930, the highest percent- 
age in Bohemia. The increase was due to the influx of East 
European Jews, who organized their own Orthodox commu- 
nity and reconsecrated the old synagogue for their use in 1925. 
There was also a strong Zionist center in Teplice. 

The rabbi and the majority of the community left in sum- 
mer and fall 1938, as Teplice was situated in the Sudeten re- 
gion, scene of bitter Czech-German strife and Nazi agitation. 
After the Munich agreement, almost no Jews remained. The 
old cemetery (dating from 1669) was destroyed by the Nazis; 
the new one, opened in 1862, was still extant in the late 1960s. 
The synagogue, built in 1883, was also destroyed by the Nazis. 
After World War 11 a new community was organized, mainly 
by refugees from Subcarpathian Ruthenia, and totaled 1,200 in 
1948. In 1965 about 500 community members remained, em- 
ploying a cantor and holding services in the communal center 
prayer room. After 1967 the community declined. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Wanie, Geschichte der juden von Teplitz 
(1925); F Weihs, in: H. Gold (ed.), Juden und Judengemeinden Boeh- 
mens (1934), 646-74; B. Brilling, in: Zeitschrift fuer die Geschichte der 
Juden, 6 (1968), 167-73; idem, in: Zeitschrift fuer die Geschichte der 
Juden in der Tschechoslowakei, 6 (1938); 23-27; J. Diamant and B. Gla- 
ser, ibid., 63-68; R. Iltis (ed.), Die aussaeen unter Traenen... (1958). 


[Jan Herman] 


TEPLITZ, SAUL I. (1921-_), U.S. Conservative rabbi. Teplitz 
was born in Vienna, Austria, and was brought to the United 
States in 1922. He received a B.A. from the University of Pitts- 
burgh in 1941 and was ordained in 1945 at the Jewish Theologi- 
cal Seminary, where he earned a D.H.L. in 1956 and a D.D. in 
1971. He served as rabbi of Laurelton Jewish Center in Laurel- 
ton, N.Y. (1944-60) and the Jewish Community Center of Harri- 
son in Harrison, N.y. (1960-63) before becoming rabbi of Con- 
gregation Sons of Israel in Woodmere, N.Y. (1963, emeritus since 
1991). He also served as chairman of the Board of Education 
of the Hebrew High School of the Five Towns and president of 
the Commission on Synagogue Relations, Federation of Jewish 
Philanthropies of New York. In addition, he was a judge for the 
Jewish Conciliation Board of America, and associate professor 
of homiletics at the Jewish Theological Seminary (1981-94). In 
1975, he was named chairman of the Rabbinical Advisory Com- 
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mittee of New York uja-Federation, and chairman of the New 
York Rabbinic Cabinet of Israel Bonds in 1976. In 1978, he was 
elected vice president of the New York Board of Rabbis. 

At the same time, Teplitz assumed national Jewish lead- 
ership positions as well, serving as chairman of the United 
Synagogue Youth Commission (1974-76), before becoming 
president of the Synagogue Council of America (1977-79). In 
1978, he was elected president of the *Rabbinical Assembly. 
As president, he met with Israeli Prime Minister Menachem 
*Begin to protest proposed amendments to the *Law of Re- 
turn that would deny recognition in Israel of conversions 
performed by non-Orthodox rabbis anywhere. During his 
tenure in office, Conservative Judaism’s Passover Haggadah: 
Feast of Freedom was published, as well as the second volume 
in the series Emet ve-Emunah: Studies in Conservative Jewish 
Thought, and a festschrift honoring RA executive vice president 
Wolfe *Kelman. He also created a Blue Ribbon Committee to 
develop a blueprint for the future of the RA and chaired the 
Task Force on Halachic Guidance and Conservative Ideology. 
In 1982, he was the recipient of the Louis Marshall Award from 
the Jewish Theological Seminary. 

Teplitz wrote Life is for Living (1970) and The Courage to 
Change (1999). He also edited The Rabbi Speaks, two volumes 
of sermons for the New York Board of Rabbis, and Best Jewish 
Sermons, 11 edited volumes of selected sermons. 


[Bezalel Gordon (2! ed.)] 


TEPPER, KOLYA (1879-2), Yiddish writer. Born in Odessa, 
Tepper became a Zionist in his youth and a member of the 
circle of *Ahad Ha-Am and a delegate to the Second Zionist 
Congress (1898). He lived in Switzerland 1901-3, where he was 
a propagandist for the Zionist movement. He then returned to 
Russia, where he renounced Zionism for the ideology of the 
*Bund. He was arrested later that year in Pinsk but freed a day 
later by a group of Jewish workers. In 1907 Tepper fled Russia 
for the United States, where he began writing essays under the 
pseudonym “Duke D’Abruzzi” in the radical press, including 
the Fraye Arbeter Shtime (publ. as Zigzagn, “Zigzags,’ 1915). 
He was also a prolific translator of foreign literature, including 
works by Chekhov, Brandes, and Ibsen. In New York, Tepper 
befriended several of the poets associated with Di *Yunge and 
contributed to their literary efforts. Following the 1917 Revo- 
lution, he returned to Russia, then lived in Vilna and Warsaw 
in 1920-22, before moving back to the Soviet Union. It is not 
known when or how he died. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Reyzen, Leksikon, 1 (1926), 1183-6; LNYL, 
3 (1960), 103-5; M. Ravitch, Mayn Leksikon, 1 (1945), 104-6. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.R. Wisse, A Little Love in Big Manhattan (1988), 


45-50. 
[Melech Ravitch / Marc Miller (24 ed.)] 


TEPPER, MORRIS (1916-_), U.S. meteorologist. Tepper was 
born in Palestine and moved with his family to New York in 
1922. He graduated with an M.A. in mathematics from Brook- 
lyn College and gained his Ph.D. in fluid dynamics from Johns 
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Hopkins University, Baltimore (1952). He served as a meteo- 
rologist in the U.S. Air Force in the Pacific Theater (1943-45) 
during World War 11. He joined the U.S. Weather Bureau as a 
research meteorologist in 1946 and was head of a team con- 
ducting research on local storms (1951-59). In 1959 he joined 
the National Aeronautics and Space Administration (NASA) 
as a meteorologist in the office of space flight development, 
and later became director of meteorological systems and dep- 
uty director of the earth observations programs division. He 
was a special project officer at NAsA’s Goddard Space Flight 
Center (1978-79). In 1979 he left Nasa to become professor of 
mathematical physics at Capitol College in Laurel, Maryland. 
Tepper’s research has concerned the origins and prediction of 
severe local storms. With Nasa he supervised the introduc- 
tion of satellite systems for forecasting local storms and global 
weather patterns, essential for terrestrial and space travel. He 
worked through the un Committee on Space Research to pro- 
mote international cooperation on space meteorology. 


[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


TERAH (Heb. 71), father of Abraham, Nahor, and Haran. 
Terah is mentioned in the Bible chiefly in genealogical lists 
(Gen. 11:24-28; Josh. 24:2: 1 Chron. 1:26-27). The only bio- 
graphical material is contained in Genesis 11:31-32; the Bible 
tells of Terah’s migration from Ur toward Canaan and his stop- 
ping at Harran (see *Haran), where he died at the age of 205 
(in the Samaritan Pentateuch 145). Since both Ur and Harran 
were centers of moon worship in Mesopotamia, attempts have 
been made to connect the personal name Terah to the word 
yareah, “moon” (Akk. (w)arhu), and similar etymological 
connections with lunar terminology have been sought for the 
names of other members of Terah’s household. 

At an early stage of the interpretation of literary texts in 
Ugaritic, some scholars mistakenly construed the verb trh, “to 
take as a wife,” as the proper name Terah. Now that it is clear that 
the proper name Terah - either as moon-god or eponymous 
hero - does not appear in Ugaritic literature, the only remaining 
extra-biblical attestation of the name Terah is in the neo-Assyr- 
ian place-name til turahi. The latter was situated in the Balikh 
Valley in Mesopotamia, in the general vicinity of Harran. The 
correspondence of Terah’s name with the name of a site in the 
Harran area is paralleled by the correspondence of the name 
Nahor, the name of Terah’s father and of one of his sons, with 
that of the city of Nahur, and of the name of Terah’s grandfather 
Serug with that of a city called Sarugi in cuneiform sources. 

The name Terah also appears in the Bible (Num. 33:27, 
28) as the name of a site in the Sinai Peninsula. 


[Murray Lichtenstein] 


In the Aggadah 

Terah’s wife, the mother of Abraham, was Amathlai, the daugh- 
ter of Karnebo (BB 91a). Terah was a manufacturer of idols and 
during his absence he left Abraham to sell them in his place. 
When, on his return, he discovered that Abraham had de- 
stroyed the idols, he delivered him to Nimrod (Gen. R. 38:12). 
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Abraham later attempted to convince his father to leave the 
service of Nimrod and accompany him to the Land of Canaan. 
Noah and Shem aided Abraham in persuading Terah, and he 
finally consented to repent and to leave his homeland (Yashar, 
Noah 27b-28a). For many years Terah continued to witness his 
sons glory, for his death did not occur until his grandson Isaac 
was 35 years old (SER 5:28). God accepted his repentance, and 
when he departed this life he immediately entered into Para- 
dise. He was spared from hell even though he spent the major- 
ity of his days in sin (Gen. 11:27; Gen. R. 38:12). 

[Aaron Rothkoff] 


In Islam 
Azar (Terah) is the name of Abraham's father according to 
Sura 6:740. It is derived from Elazar or Elieser. *Muhammad 
understood that those names were determined by the article 
al (Azar), Azar was a heathen (19:43-49). Abraham tried to 
teach his father the true religion, showing him that his idols 
were powerless by smashing them (21:53-58). It is clear that the 
tales about Azar are connected with those about *Abraham’s 
wars against the heathens. 
[Haim Zew Hirschberg] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: WE. Albright, in: BASOR, 71 (1938), 35-403 
Bright, Hist, 70; C.L. Gibson, in: Jss, 7 (1962), 54; Ginzberg, Legends, 
1 (1961), 186-217; 5 (1955), 208-18. ADD BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Jeffery 
in: EIS”, 1 (1960), 810 (includes bibliography). 


TERAPHIM (Heb. 0°D1n), household gods. The etymology of 
the word teraphim has defied commentators from ancient times 
until the present. WE Albright suggests the possible rendering 
of “old rags,’ based on the Canaanite trp, “to wear out.’ L. Koe- 
hler and W. Baumgartner also suppose that teraphim has obvi- 
ous odious connotations and that its root trp means to act igno- 
miniously. H.A. Hoffner has pointed to a Hurro-Hittite source 
for the word (Hittite: farpis, “protective or malevolent spirit”). 
‘That these figurines were small and portable is obvious from the 
way Rachel managed to hide them in the camel cushion (Gen. 
31:34). On the other hand, the fact that Michal could deceive 
her father’s messengers by leading them to believe that the tera- 
phim on the bed were David's figure, makes it seem that some 
were of considerable size (I Sam. 19:13). There is nothing in this 
incident, however, to show conclusively whether such a figure 
represented an entire human form or simply a head or bust. 

The teraphim are both condoned and condemned in 
biblical writing. From the story of Rachel's flight and her ap- 
propriation of her father’s teraphim, it seems to have been the 
accepted custom among the people in Mesopotamia to have 
objects of worship in their house and to take them along when 
going abroad (see Greenberg, in bibl.). Furthermore, in the 
story of Michal, teraphim seem to be a usual piece of house- 
hold furniture and were most probably tolerated by the Isra- 
elite religion of that time. 

The tablets from Nuzi proved to have direct bearing on 
knowledge of teraphim since the Akkadian term ilani, “gods,” 
was used in Nuzi legal texts in ways that closely paralleled 
some of the occurrences of the word élohim or its interchange- 
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able partner teraphim (Gen. 31:30; cf. 31:19, 34, 35). In an adop- 
tion contract from Nuzi it is stated that on the death of the 
adoptive father the adopted son shall be heir. If, however, a 
natural son is born, he shall be the primary heir and receive 
his father’s ilani (“gods”); otherwise, the ilani go to the adopted 
son. In cases where a normal heir was lacking, the possessor of 
the ildni was entitled to a large share of the inheritance. 

Rachel's theft of her father’s teraphim may be viewed as 
an attempt to secure her own right to her father’s inheritance. 
Then again, since Laban had begotten sons, Jacob, who may 
have been adopted by Laban, would have had no right to the 
gods, and thus Rachel might have stolen them in order to se- 
cure the right of paterfamilias for her husband. The idea that 
possession of the household gods was in some way connected 
with rights to property inheritance has found widespread ac- 
ceptance. M. Greenberg, however, has cast serious doubts on 
the validity of this interpretation, and maintains that since 
both the adopted son and the legitimate heir divide the in- 
heritance equally, the possession of these household gods does 
not determine a title to inheritance but rather leadership of 
the family, and a claim to paterfamilias. 

Apart from the household gods already discussed, a dif- 
ferent sort of teraphim is encountered in the Bible; their place 
is not in the home but in the sanctuary, and they were used 
by the Israelites in cultic ritual. Teraphim were employed in 
divination in the period of the Judges (Judg. 17:5; 18:17), like 
the divining ephod with which they are compared, and their 
use in divination is particularly obvious in the condemnation 
of teraphim in 1 Samuel 15:23, where the iniquity of teraphim 
is placed on a par with the sin of divination. Josiah, known 
for his far-reaching cultic reforms, did away with all the cultic 
objects of abominable idolatry, including teraphim (11 Kings 
23:24). Zechariah further rejects the teraphim by including 
them among the sources of false prediction (Zech. 10:2). Divi- 
nation teraphim are assumed by Ezekiel to have been among 
the devices consulted by the king of Babylon (Ezek. 21:26). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C.H. Gordon, in: BA, 3 (1940), 1-12; A.E. 
Draffkorn in: JBL, 76 (1957), 216-24; M. Greenberg, ibid., 81 (1962), 
239-48; N. Sarna, Understanding Genesis (1967), 200-1; H.A. Hoftner, 
in: JNES, 27 (1968), 61-68. 


TEREBINTH, a tree of the genus Pistacia of which four spe- 
cies grow in Israel (for two of them see *Mastic (Lentisk) and 
*Pistachio). Most important of them are Pistacia atlantica and 
Pistacia palaestina, which are among the largest and most wide- 
spread forest trees of Israel. Their biblical name, elah - like al- 
lon, the *oak - is derived from el, meaning strong and sturdy. 
Certain terebinths are singled out for special mention in the 
Bible because of events associated with them. Jacob buried 
the idols of Laban’s house “under the terebinth which was by 
Shechem” (Gen. 35:4); the angel of the Lord appeared to Gideon 
under a terebinth (Judg. 6:11); and the bodies of Saul and his 
sons were buried beneath one (1 Chron. 10:12; in 1 Sam. 31:13 
the reading is eshel, *tamarisk). The vale of Elah (1 Sam. 17:2), 
where David slew Goliath, was so called because of the tere- 
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binths which grew in the district. These beautiful tall trees also 
served as sites of idol worship and are mentioned deprecatingly 
in Hosea (4:13), Isaiah (1:29), and Ezekiel (6:13). The word elah 
also occurs in the Bible as a personal name, and it is possible 
that the word elon also refers to the terebinth (though some 
identify it with the oak). The elah referred to in Scripture as a 
tall tree is the Pistacia atlantica, which develops a tall trunk and 
widespread foliage and branches; it was by those branches that 
Absalom was caught by his long hair (11 Sam. 18:9). The tere- 
binth is deciduous, shedding its leaves in winter (Isa. 1:29-30). 
Isaiah compares the remnant of Israel to the mazzevet (“trunk”) 
of the oak and the terebinth which grew in the vicinity of 
the Shallekhet Gate in Jerusalem; though continually felled, 
the trees renewed themselves, putting forth lowly and fresh 
branches (6:13; see Rashi ad loc. and Feliks, p. 104, n. 9). 

The Mishnah (Shev. 7:5) mentions the terebinth as one 
of the trees whose Julavim (“shoots”) were eaten, apparently 
after being pickled in salt or vinegar. In Arabic the terebinth 
is called butm and in Aramaic butma; the Jerusalem Talmud 
notes that the latter is related to the pistachio (TJ, Kil. 1:4, 27a) 
and even today it is sometimes customary to graft the pistachio 
on to the wild terebinth. The Pistacia atlantica is among the 
largest and oldest trees of Israel. Particularly well known is the 
ancient tree in Tel Dan near the source of the Jordan, which 
is about 1,000 years old and has a girth of about 20 ft. (6 m.). 
The species Pistacia palaestina is common in the Judean Hills 
and in Upper Galilee. Since its branches are gnawed by goats, 
it is mostly stunted and looks like a shrub. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 1 (1926), 191-5; J. Feliks, Olam 
ha-Zomeah ha-Mikra’i (19687), 104-6; idem, Kilei Zera’im ve-Harka- 
vah (1967), 106f. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Feliks, Ha-Zomeah, 26. 

[Jehuda Feliks] 


TEREFAH (Heb. 7570; lit. “torn” by beast of prey), an ani- 
mal whose death is due to physical defects or injuries is said 
to be terefah (Maim. Yad, Ma’akhalot Asurot, 4:8). The bibli- 
cal prohibition, “Ye shall not eat any flesh that is torn of beasts 
(terefah) in the field; ye shall cast it to the dogs” (Ex. 22:30), 
applies to a clean animal that has suffered a mortal injury from 
wild beasts but is not yet dead, since if it is dead it is carrion 
(*nevelah). Such an animal, even ritually slaughtered before 
dying, is forbidden since it would have not recovered from its 
injury. The rabbis considered the scriptural verse merely as a 
particular instance of a general principle applying equally in 
the case of an animal sustaining a mortal injury from any other 
cause, or suffering from a fatal illness. It is terefah, whatever 
the cause of the defect (Mekh., Mishpatim, 20). The rabbis 
therefore laid down that “if an animal with such defect can- 
not live, it is terefah” (Hul. 3:1), i-e., any clean animal sustain- 
ing an injury from which death must result within 12 months 
(Rashi, ibid.) is terefah. An animal which is about to die from 
natural causes, such as age, is not terefah since the defect must 
be similar to that inflicted by a wild beast (Hul. 37a). 

This broad concept of terefah is very old, being known 
already in the days of John Hyrcanus (second century B.c.£.). 
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TERKEL, STUDS 


The Mishnah (Sot. 9:10) relates that this high priest abolished 
the “stunners,” who, the baraita (Sot. 48a) explains, used to 
strike the sacrificial calf with clubs to bring it to the ground. 
Johanan asked them how long they would supply the altar with 
terefah (in that the clubbing might have caused a perforation of 
the membrane of the brain) and he thereupon installed rings 
to hold fast the animal’s neck. 


The Eight Types of Terefah 

According to the Talmud, eight types of terefah were revealed 
to Moses at Sinai: clawing, perforation, deficiency, missing 
organs, severed organs, falling, tearing, fracturing (Hul. 43a). 
Their mnemonic is DaN HaNaK NeFeSh (“Dan strangled a 
soul” = Derusah, Nekuvah, Haserah, Netulah, Keruah, Nefu- 
lah, Pesukah, Shevurah). The definitions of the types are as 
follows: (1) clawing, the clawing of an animal by a wild beast 
or of a bird by a bird of prey; (2) perforation, a perforation to 
the cavity of one of the following 11 organs: the pharynx, the 
membrane of the brain, the heart and its aorta, the gall blad- 
der, the vena cava inferior, abomasum, rumen, omasum, re- 
ticulum, intestines, the lung and trachea; (3) deficiency, the 
absence from birth of one of the lobes of the lung, or one of 
the feet; (4) missing, the absence of converging sinews in the 
thigh, or the liver, or the upper jaw; (5) severing, the severing 
of the membrane covering the spinal cord whether the spinal 
column be broken or not; (6) falling, the crushing of one of the 
internal organs of an animal as the result of a fall; (7) tearing, 
the tearing of most of the flesh covering the rumen; (8) frac- 
turing, such as the fracturing of most of its ribs. 

All terefot are included in these 8 principal categories. The 
Mishnah (Hul. 3:1) adds 10 subsidiary forms of terefot, making 
18 in all. They are further subdivided, and Maimonides (Yad, 
Shehitah, 10:9-13) lists in detail all the 70 terefot mentioned in 
the Talmud and concludes: “One may not in any circumstances 
add to this list of terefot, for in the case of any other defect in an 
animal, beast, or bird, beyond those which the sages of former 
generations have enumerated, and which the authorities have 
established, it is possible for the animal to continue to live, even 
ifin the light of our own medical knowledge it cannot survive. 
Conversely, as regards defects that the sages have enumerated 
as terefah, even if according to present medical knowledge some 
of these are not fatal and the animal can survive, one must be 
guided only by what the sages have enumerated, as it is said, ‘ac- 
cording to the law which they shall teach thee’ [Deut. 17:11].” 

See *Dietary Laws. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.L. Katzenelson, Ha-Talmud ve-Hokhmat 
ha-Refuah (1928); J. Cohn, The Royal Table; an Outline of the Dietary 
Laws of Israel (1963); 1. Grunfeld, The Philosophical and Moral Basis of 
the Jewish Dietary Laws (1961); H.L. Moled, The Book of Life; a Treatise 
on... the Laws... relating to the Torah ... (1956); FJ. Simoons, Eat not 
this Flesh (1961); M.L. Schapiro, Jewish Dietary Problems (1919). 


[Abraham Arzi] 


TERKEL, STUDS (Louis; 1912- ), U.S. writer and inter- 
viewer. Born in New York, the son of immigrant parents, he 
moved at age eight with his parents to Chicago, a town with 
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TERNI, DANIEL BEN MOSES DAVID 


which he remained closely associated. His parents opened a 
boarding house in an Italian district where he went to school. 
He attended the University of Chicago and then law school. 
At the time of the New Deal he got a job on a writers’ employ- 
ment program and began to dabble in music, theater, and act- 
ing. Gradually he turned to radio and later to television, first 
as a news commentator and sportscaster, and from the mid- 
19408, hosting interview shows. In 1949 he had his own televi- 
sion show, Studs’ Place, an improvised sitcom where he played 
himself as a restaurant owner. In 1953 he was investigated by the 
House Un-American Activities Committee. When he refused 
to name names, he was barred from appearing on television. 
The resourceful Terkel eventually found a job at the Chicago 
Sunday Times writing a regular jazz column. During that pe- 
riod he also acted in various plays, such as Of Mice and Men. 

In 1958 Terkel launched his long-running daily one-hour 
radio program on Chicago’s wFMT-FM, the Studs Terkel Show, 
which was broadcast throughout the U.S. until 1998. In the 
1960s Terkel saw the applicability of the tape recorder to social 
research and utilized oral history as a tool for writing social his- 
tory. He tracked down everyday men and women and recorded 
their story, dramatizing the experience of anonymous Ameri- 
cans who would otherwise have remained anonymous. 

He made a great impression with Hard Times: An Oral 
History of the Great Depression (1970), following this with 
other oral histories including Working (1974) and Race (1992). 
He also published Giants of Jazz (1957); Division Street: Amer- 
ica (1967); Talking to Myself: A Memoir of My Times (1977); 
American Dreams (1980); Chicago (1985); The Great Divide 
(1988); Coming of Age (1995); My American Century (1997); 
Will the Circle Be Unbroken? (2001); Hope Dies Last (2003); 
and And They All Sang (2005). 

A collection of six cps, spanning the 1950s to 1997, titled 
Voices of Our Time: Five Decades of Studs Terkel Interviews, 
was released in 2005. Terkel’s book The Good War (1985) won 
the Pulitzer Prize. 


[Geoffrey Wigoder / Ruth Beloff (2"4 ed.)] 


TERNI, DANIEL BEN MOSES DAVID (late 18'"-early 19‘ 
century), Italian rabbi and poet. Terni came from Ancona, and 
served as rabbi in Lugo, Pesaro, and Florence. His most im- 
portant work is [kkerei ha-Dat (a reference to the initials of 
his name 0”7), an anthology of halakhic rulings found in the 
works of the *posekim and in responsa. It is largely confined 
to new rulings evolved in the 18" century after the publica- 
tion of the Leket ha-Kemah of Moses * Hagiz, and differs from 
the works which were its predecessors in that Terni also added 
his own views. The only parts of the work published were on 
Orah Hayyim (Florence, 1803) and Yoreh Deah (ibid., 1806). 
The book has been republished a number of times and was 
also included in later editions of the Shulhan Arukh. 

Terni also wrote Se’udat Mitzvah (Venice, 1791), homilies 
for the festivals and special occasions; Mattenat Yad (Florence, 
1794); and Shem Olam (Piotrkow, 1929), homilies and novel- 
lae on the Torah. He composed Ketav ha-Dat (Leghorn, 1791), 
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psalms and prayers of thanksgiving for the deliverance of the 
Jews of Florence from attack in June 1790, and was the au- 
thor of secular poetry, as well as a musical play, Simhat Mitz- 
vah (Florence, 1793), on the occasion of the dedication of the 
synagogue in Florence. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ch. Tchernowitz, Toledot ha-Posekim, 3 
(1947), 322f.; Gorali, in: Tazlil, 2 (1961), 85-92; Schirmann, in: Zion, 29 
(1964), 107f.; I. Adler, La pratique musicale savante, 1 (1966), 124f. 


[Abraham David] 


TERRACINI, BENVENUTO ARON (1886-1968), Italian 
philologist. Terracini, who was born in Turin, was a lecturer 
in Italian at the Akademie fuer Handels-und Sozialwissen- 
schaften in Frankfurt. After serving in the Italian army in 
World War 1, he was in charge of linguistics at the University of 
Genoa and then held professorships successively at the univer- 
sities of Cagliari and Padua and the State University of Milan. 
In 1941 he went to the Argentine as a refugee from Fascism, 
and served until 1946 as professor of general linguistics and 
Romance languages at the National University of Tucuman. 
He returned to Italy in 1947 and was professor of linguistics 
at the University of Turin until 1961. Terracini was editor of 
Archivio Glottologico Italiano and director of the Instituto per 
lAtlante Linguistico. He took an active part in the affairs of the 
Jewish community of Turin and from 1948 to 1961 served as a 
member of the board of the Union of Italian Jewish Commu- 
nities. His published works include Guida allo studio linguis- 
tica storica (1949), Conflictos de lenguas y de cultural (1957), 
and Pagine e appunti di linguistica storica (1957). 


TERRACINI, UMBERTO ELIA (1895-1983), Italian Com- 
munist leader. Terracini joined the Socialist Party as a youth 
and became a member of its executive as a representative of the 
radical wing. In 1921 he joined the newly formed Italian Com- 
munist Party. In 1926 Terracini edited the radical newspaper 
LUnita of Milan and the same year was sentenced to 23 years’ 
imprisonment by the Fascist administration. Pardoned in 1937, 
he was exiled to a remote part of the country. On his release 
in 1943 he took refuge in Switzerland. He returned to Italy in 
1944 to take a leading part in the resistance in the Ossola Val- 
ley. When World War 11 ended, Terracini became a member 
of the Consultative Assembly. He was elected a deputy to the 
Constituent Assembly and after the resignation of Giuseppe 
Saragat served as speaker from 1947 to 1948. In 1948 he became 
a senator and distinguished himself as one of the foremost or- 
ators in the Communist Party. In 1965-66 he was the party’s 
candidate for the presidency of Italy. He took an independent, 
sympathetic position in the controversy about the persecution 
of Jews in the Soviet Union and showed himself favorably dis- 
posed toward the State of Israel. He wrote the preface to the 
reader on Soviet Jewry, Gli ebrei nell’ URSS (1966). 


[Giorgio Romano] 


TERRITORIALISM. Jewish movements in the 20" century 
aiming to establish an autonomous settlement of Jews in a suf- 
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ficiently large territory “in which the predominant majority 
of the population shall be Jewish.” In contrast to Zionism, Ter- 
ritorialism regarded Erez Israel as one of these territories but 
not the only one. Any other attempts in the past and present 
by Jews or non-Jews, by organizations or governments, to as- 
sist in finding a refuge for oppressed Jews do not fall within the 
scope of Territorialism as defined above. They are dealt with 
under separate headings (see Agricultural Settlement, *Migra- 
tion, *Jewish Colonization Association (1c A), *Birobidzhan, 
*Crimea, Baron Maurice de *Hirsch, *Evian Conference, Paul 
*Friedmann, Davis *Trietsch, *Madagascar Plan). 


ITO 

Territorialism was a child of the Zionist movement. It came 
into existence after the death of Theodor *Herzl, during the 
Seventh Zionist Congress (Basle, July/August 1905), which 
decided not to proceed with the Guas Ngishu projects in East 
Africa (commonly called the *Uganda Scheme) offered by the 
British Government in 1903 for an autonomous Jewish settle- 
ment. Twenty-eight delegates who refused to accept the rejec- 
tion of the British offer withdrew from the congress, and with 
additional delegates met in a separate conference (July 30 and 
August 1) where they decided to secede from the Zionist Or- 
ganization and to establish an independent Jewish Territorial 
Organization (abbr. 1To). Israel *Zangwill, their leader, at first 
opposed secession but accepted it after the general meeting of 
the Anglo-Palestine bank had refused to expand its activities 
beyond the Palestine area. He became president and remained 
in that capacity until the dissolution of the 1To in 1925. The first 
conference in Basle defined the objects of 1To as follows: 


1. To procure a territory upon an autonomous basis for those 
Jews who cannot, or will not, remain in the lands in which they 
at present live. 11. To achieve this end the Organization proposes 
(a) to unite all Jews who are in agreement with this object; (b) to 
enter into relations with Governments and public and private 
institutions; (c) to create financial institutions, labor-bureaus, 
and other instruments that may be found necessary. 


It appeared at first that a peaceful coexistence of the 1To 
and Zionist Organization was possible. 1To was one of the few 
movements which participated in the Brussels Conference 
(Jan. 29, 1906) called by the Zionist Organization to discuss 
a constructive solution of the Jewish migration problem. But 
the conference ended without any tangible results and the two 
movements quickly drifted apart. Subsequently, in the first 
few years, ITO constituted a definite threat to the Zionist Or- 
ganization, and bitter controversies ensued between the two 
movements in meetings and in the Jewish press. 

ITO secured the collaboration of a great number of in- 
fluential Jews and some leading Zionists all over the world. 
Among the latter were Israel *Jasinowski, Max *Mandelstamm 
(Russia), Karl Jeremias, Alfred *Klee (Germany), and Nahum 
*Slouschz (France). Some anti-Zionist leaders joined, for in- 
stance, Lucien *Wolf, obviously with a view to fight Zionism 
from this newly created platform. Some Socialist Zionists, 
headed by Nachman *Syrkin and the * Zionist Socialists in 
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TERRITORIALISM 


Russia (abbr. ss), also known as Zionist Territorialists, also 
joined the 1ro. Within a short time 1To established numer- 
ous branches all over the world and, in Russia alone, over 
280 emigration centers. The headquarters were in London. 
It concentrated organizational activities in various commis- 
sions among which the international council, consisting of 31 
members, attended to political and administrative work, while 
suitable territories were selected by a geographical commis- 
sion, consisting of such prominent men as Lord *Rothschild 
(England), Paul *Nathan and James *Simon (Germany), Max 
Mandelstamm (Russia), and Daniel *Guggenheim, Judge 
Mayer *Sulzberger, and Oscar S. *Straus (U.S.). 

1TO’s first efforts were directed to a continuation of the 
negotiations with the British Government regarding East Af- 
rica. However, notwithstanding the sympathies for 1To ex- 
pressed publicly by members of the government (as for in- 
stance, Winston S. *Churchill, Lord Elgin, Herbert Gladstone), 
no success accompanied these negotiations. Further attempts 
were made to procure “1To Land” in Angola (1907), Cyrenaica 
(1908), Mesopotamia (1909), as well as in Australia, Mexico, 
and many other localities. “There was not a land on earth that 
we did not think about,’ Zangwill confessed years later. All 
these attempts ended in failure. The only practical success of 
1TO was the establishment of an assembly-point in *Galves- 
ton (Texas). This, however, constituted an abandonment of 
the original program which aimed at a compact autonomous 
settlement, because Galveston served as a transition harbor 
for individual Jewish immigrants on their arrival from Eu- 
rope, whence they were sent to southern and western areas of 
the United States and thus diverted from New York and other 
crowded centers in the east. The scheme was financed by Jacob 
H. *Schiff ($100,000), and Lord Rothschild of London and 
Baron Edmond de Rothschild of Paris ($10,000 each). During 
World War 1, 1TOo at first declined cooperation with the Zion- 
ists in England but after the issuance of the *Balfour Declara- 
tion (1917), the 1ro delegated David *Eder to join the * Zionist 
Commission in Jerusalem, simultaneously ceasing any activi- 
ties of its own. In 1925 it was formally disbanded. 


AIKO 

Independent of 1To and with less organizational ability and 
success was the “Allgemeine Juedische Kolonisations-Organ- 
isation” (abbr. ArKO) which was initiated by Alfred *Nossig 
soon after the revolution of the Young Turks in 1908. Nossig 
also seceded from the Zionist Organization, of whose Gen- 
eral Council he was a member, to pursue his activities inde- 
pendently. a1xo rejected the national and political aspect of 
Zionism and differed from 1TOo insofar as it sought a com- 
pact Jewish settlement in Palestine, Syria, and the Sinai Pen- 
insula only, and did not emphasize the autonomous aspect. 
On the other hand, it did not reject autonomy should it de- 
velop through gradual immigration into the area. AIKO was 
established in Berlin and was joined by a number of promi- 
nent persons in Germany and other countries (primarily in 
Austria, England, Poland, and Russia). It counted among its 
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members leading Zionists such as the future president of the 
Zionist Organization Otto *Warburg, Adolf Friedemann, 
Moses *Gaster, and Selig Eugen *Soskin, as well as some lead- 
ers of the Orthodox *Agudat Israel. However, these Zionists 
soon left a1xo because of its anti-Zionist stance. Unlike rro, 
however, AIKO never became a threat to the Zionist Organi- 
zation. It created subsidiary institutions: the Orient Colonis- 
ing Company (London, 1909), the Juedisches Hilfskommittee 
Roter Halbmond fuer Palaestina, and the Deutsch-Israelitisch- 
Osmanische Union (both in Berlin, 1915). ArKo tried to reopen 
negotiations with the British Government (1911) regarding set- 
tlement in the Sinai Peninsula (contemplated and abandoned 
in 1902-03 by Herzl), and before (1909) and during World 
War 1 with the Turkish authorities for a compact settlement 
in Palestine; but it failed. arKo’s only practical result was the 
financial assistance rendered in the land acquisition for *Kefar 
Uriyyah. An “international Colonization Conference” called 
by AIKo in 1914 had to be canceled owing to the outbreak of 
the war. The organization was dissolved in 1920. 

After the Balfour Declaration (1917) and in the 1920s the 
efforts of Jewish settlement centered on Palestine. The eco- 
nomic crises resulting from the world depression in 1929-32, 
as well as the increase of antisemitic policies, particularly in 
Central and Eastern Europe, greatly stimulated the urge of 
Jewish emigration. These conditions and the restricted im- 
migration quotas to Palestine led to a revival of territorial- 
ist activities. The ascent of Nazism in Germany considerably 
speeded up this revival, and in various parts of the world Jew- 
ish groups were established which sought to alleviate these 
conditions by territorialist methods. 


International Jewish Colonization Society 

Shortly before World War 11 efforts were made to centralize 
all territorial and settlement activities into one organization 
to comprise all groups seeking autonomous or compact Jew- 
ish settlements as well as individual settlement schemes. On 
the initiative of Daniel Wolf in Amsterdam, the “International 
Jewish Colonization Society” was formed in November 1938. 
A number of important individuals and organizations, for in- 
stance, the “Freeland League” (see below), the 1c, and others, 
agreed to associate themselves with these efforts. The society’s 
aim was “to finance settlements of Jews in suitable areas in the 
world” As this also included Palestine, Zionists agreed to co- 
operate. At a conference in London (Dec. 4, 1938) a represen- 
tative international board was elected to head the society’s ac- 
tivities. A number of prominent non-Jews also agreed to serve 
on the board. Some substantial amounts were raised, most of 
which had been used for investigations in various territories 
throughout the world regarding their suitability for Jewish set- 
tlement. The only area that promised certain possibilities was 
Surinam; but it came to nothing. (This proposal was reopened 
in 1948 by the Freeland League.) The outbreak of World War 11 
brought the society’s activities to an abrupt end. 


Freeland League 
On July 26, 1935, representatives of a number of societies 
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met in London and established the “Free Land Movement, 
a League for Territorial Organizations,’ which subsequently 
became the Freeland League for Jewish Territorial Coloniza- 
tion. Its purpose was defined as: 


aiming to find and obtain large scale room in some sparsely 
populated area for the Jewish masses where they could live 
and develop according to their own views and culture and re- 
ligion. 


The league thus did not expressly demand autonomy, but did 
not exclude it. Simultaneously the league made its position 
clear toward Zionism and Palestine, stressing that its work 
applies “to those Jews who seek a home and cannot or will 
not go to Palestine.” In contrast to pre-World War 1 condi- 
tions, Zionists did not oppose these activities, recognizing a 
justification of some temporary alleviation of Jewish misery 
if it was attainable. All the efforts of the league ended in fail- 
ure. It negotiated for settlements in Angola (1938), Ecuador 
(1935), Kimberley, Australia (1938-44), and Surinam (1948), 
and sent out commissions to investigate these and other ter- 
ritories for their suitability for compact settlement. However, 
in all instances, the governments concerned declined to accept 
large Jewish immigrant groups in their territories. The Free- 
land League had its first headquarters in London (1935-41) and 
since then in New York. Its moving spirits and leaders were 
*Ben-Adir (Abraham Rosin) and Isaac Nachman *Steinberg. 
After the latter’s death (1957) the leadership fell to Mordkhe 
Schaechter. Although without an obvious purpose and with- 
out pursuing practical settlement efforts, the league still (1971) 
maintained a central office in New York and published Oyfn 
Shvel, a bimonthly (from 1941); Freeland (from 1944); Boletin 
(from 1957); and Freyland (from 1957). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.J.H. Gottheil, Zionism (1914), 135-42; M. 
Simon (ed.), Speeches, Articles and Letters of Israel Zangwill (1937), 
231-328; A.G. Duker, in: Contemporary Jewish Record, 2 (March-April 
1939), 14-30; Ben-Adir, in: The Jewish People Past and Present, 2 
(1948), 305-22; M. Wischnitzer, To Dwell in Safety (1948), index; C. 
Weizmann, Trial and Error (1949), 117, 148-9, 204; O.K. Rabinowicz, 
Winston Churchill on Jewish Problems (1956), 185-95; idem, in: Herzl 
Yearbook, 1 (1958), 30-31, 72-74, 793 J. Leftwich, Israel Zangwill (Eng., 
1957), 216-39; A. Tartakower, Ha-Hityashevut ha-Yehudit ba-Golah 
(1959); M. Syrkin, Nachman Syrkin (Eng., 1961), 86-108; Yizhak Nach- 
man Steinberg Gedenk-Bukh (Yid., 1961). 

[Oskar K. Rabinowicz] 


TERTIS, LIONEL (1876-1975), violist. Born in England, Ter- 
tis was a viola soloist. This instrument, popular in the 18 cen- 
tury, had been neglected, and it was due to Tertis’ exceptional 
playing that the viola was recognized as a solo instrument. 
Pieces were written especially for him and he designed a viola 
that was widely manufactured (the Tertis model). 


TERTULIAN, NICOLAE, originally Nathan Veinstein 
(1929- ), Romanian literary critic and editor. One of Ro- 
mania’s most respected literary scholars, Tertulian edited the 
weekly Contemporanul (1948-54) and from 1954 was an edi- 
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tor of Viata Romdneasca, the organ of the Romanian Writers’ 
Union. He was a prominent figure at many international lit- 
erary congresses. Tertulian’s works include Probleme ale liter- 
aturii de evocare istorica (1954), Esseuri (1968), and Evolutia 
spirituala a lui George Lukacs (1969). From the 1980s he lived in 
France, where he wrote about Romanian culture. He also pub- 
lished several works on Heidegger there as well as focusing on 
the literary and esthetic works of Lukacs and on Croce’s basic 
concepts of the role played by culture in the life of a society. 


TERUEL, city in *Aragon, E. Spain. No data are available about 
the beginning of the Jewish settlement in Teruel, which formed 
one of the most important communities in Aragon. It was al- 
ready prosperous in the Muslim period and recovered quickly 
after the conquest of the town by *Alfonso 1 in 1171. The Jewish 
quarter was located in the vicinity of the present street called 
Calle Ainsa, extending toward the city wall, in the northeast- 
ern section of Teruel. The excavations in 1925-26 on the site of 
the old Jewish cemetery revealed several tombstones and a few 
golden rings engraved with feminine names, one of which was 
inscribed in Hebrew. The status of the Jews is apparent from the 
fuero (charter) granted by Alfonso 11 to Teruel (1176), regulating 
questions pertaining to mixed Jewish-Christian administration 
and defining the Jews as “slaves of the king, belonging entirely 
to the royal treasury.” In 1285 Pedro 111 exempted invalids and 
paupers from taxes but clamped taxes on non-movable prop- 
erty, Muslim slaves, cattle, moneylending, etc. 

During the 14" century frequent quarrels broke out 
within the community concerning the apportionment of taxes 
and their manner of collection. Between 1310 and 1313 it was 
agreed that each individual would pay a permanent tax of six 
dinars and an additional impost estimated according to his 
property and debts. Shortly before the persecutions of 1391, 
Queen Violante requested the community heads to carry out 
a new assessment in view of further taxation, as the indirect 
taxes already in force did not suffice to cover the community’s 
debts. The community was headed by muqaddimin and cla- 
varii (“collectors”) who collected taxes and saw to the strict 
observation of Jewish rites, thus winning the praise of *Isaac 
b. Sheshet Perfet (Ribash). The wave of anti-Jewish riots of 
1321 affected Teruel when the Jews there were accused of poi- 
soning the wells. In July 1348 Pedro 111 ordered the bailiff of 
Teruel to shut off the Jewish quarter in order to ward off riot- 
ers. The Jewish community was accused of an alleged *Host 
desecration in 1377. Permission was given in 1382 to the Najari 
(or Nafari) family to build a synagogue in Teruel. Prior to the 
1391 riots the community lent 24,000 sdlidos to King Pedro. 
In August 1391 Queen Violante ordered the town authorities 
to protect the Jews from hostile villagers. In the days of the 
*Tortosa disputation the preacher Vicente *Ferrer stayed in 
Teruel and induced the authorities to issue laws providing for 
the segregation of Jews from Christians. He was also account- 
able for the conversion to Christianity of many Jews, among 
them the Najari family, who at the end of the 14" century 
leased the crown taxes in Aragon. 
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In 1417 Alfonso v intervened on behalf of the Jews in 
Teruel to protect them from the admonitions of overzealous 
converts. Various privileges and facilities were granted by the 
king to the Jews of Teruel during the 1450s, especially in 1457 
when together with the other communities of Aragon they 
were exempted from taxes and services. A change for the 
worse occurred in 1484, with the coming of the inquisitors 
Juan de Colivera and Marin Navaro to the town, both sent 
by *Torquemada. Between 1484 and 1486 more than 30 Con- 
versos were condemned to burn at the stake. The activities of 
the Inquisition came to a climax when Jews were ordered to 
leave Teruel in 1486. Their expulsion, however, did not take 
place until 1492, as part of the general expulsion from Spain. 
Several scores of Jews in Teruel were then pressured by the 
*Franciscans to convert to Christianity. 
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[Haim Beinart] 


TERUMOT (Heb. 7179179; “heave offerings”), sixth tractate 
of the order Zera’im, in the Mishnah, Tosefta, and Jerusalem 
Talmud. There is no Babylonian Talmud on this tractate. It 
details the laws of terumah (the heave offering) to be given 
to the priest in accordance with the biblical injunctions (Lev. 
22:10-14; Num. 18:8, 11, 12, 26, 30; and Deut. 18:4). There were 
two basic types of terumah: one was the regular heave offer- 
ing or terumah gedolah (“great terumah”) which the Israelites 
were required to separate from their own crops and to give to 
the priest; the other was the “tithe heave offering” or terumat 
maaser which the levites had to separate for the priests from 
the tithes they received (see *Terumot and Maaserot). The 
tractate gives a precise definition of these two obligations, al- 
though its chief subject is the terumah gedolah. 

The Mishnah is divided into 11 chapters. Chapter 1 enu- 
merates the five classes of persons who may not set aside 
terumah and the different cases in which the separation is 
considered valid, although the method utilized in selecting 
the terumah was not the correct one. Chapter 2 consists of 
further enumeration of cases in which the heave offering is 
valid, although the method of procedure followed in selecting 
it was not in consonance with the halakhah. An example of 
this is selecting clean grain as the terumah for unclean grain. 
Chapter 3 quotes some cases where terumah had to be given 
twice. The owner could empower his servant to set aside the 
terumah for him. The order for giving the various dues such 
as the first fruits, the heave offering, and the tithe is detailed, 
as is the procedure to be followed when one makes a slip of 
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the tongue while separating terumah or taking an oath. Chap- 
ter 4 discusses the selection and measuring of the great heave 
offering and the tithe heave offering. Chapter 5 discusses the 
mixing of other fruits with ritually clean and unclean terumah. 
Chapter 6 deals with the compensation that must be made by 
one who has eaten or otherwise derived benefit from a heave 
offering (cf. Lev. 22:14). Chapter 7 is a continuation of this dis- 
cussion and gives cases in which only the value of what has 
been eaten need be paid, without the additional fifth (homesh). 
Chapter 8 deals with how long heave-offering wine and other 
liquids may be left uncovered and the dangers of their becom- 
ing poisoned. Regarding this, Josephus (Apion, 1:165) quotes 
from a Greek writer of the third century B.c.£. that Pythago- 
ras followed the custom of the Jews in not drinking a certain 
water. Lieberman suggests that the reference is to this exposed 
water (cf. Albeck, Mishnah, Zera’im 390). Also discussed is 
that one may not deliberately defile terumah. Chapter 9 out- 
lines the procedure when seeds of terumah produce have been 
deliberately or unwittingly sown. Chapter 10 enumerates the 
cases in which the flavor of terumah prohibits other food and 
the regulations regarding other cases in which lawful foods be- 
come forbidden through the flavor they acquire from prohib- 
ited foods. Chapter 11 discusses the usage that may be made of 
clean and unclean terumah in both solid and liquid forms. 

Epstein has pointed to several sources and strata in Teru- 
mot. Mishnayot 4:8—9 and 4:10 record two contradicting tradi- 
tions concerning a dispute between Eliezer b. Hyrcanus and 
Joshua b. Hananiah. According to the Jerusalem Talmud, the 
former represent the teachings of the school of R. Judah and 
the latter the school of Meir. It is noteworthy that the state- 
ments of Eliezer (the last of the school of Shammai) and Joshua 
were so often interchanged that a prohibition was eventually 
imposed on any changes of this nature (Sif. Deut. 188). 

The Tosefta consists of ten chapters. It corresponds in 
general to the Mishnah, but there are 26 mishnayot which have 
no corresponding Tosefta. It contains an interesting and ex- 
tensive definition of the boundaries of Erez Israel (2:12). One 
of the few aggadic passages in the Jerusalem Talmud to the 
tractate relates that before *Diocletian became the emperor of 
Rome (285-305 C.E.), he was originally a swineherd in Tibe- 
rias. Whenever he came near the school of Judah 11, the young 
pupils would beat and mock him. When he became emperor 
he determined to avenge himself on the Jews and their schol- 
ars. He went to Paneas, a place at some distance from Tibe- 
rias, and from there sent a summons to Judah 11, ordering 
him to appear before him, together with the other scholars, 
at the conclusion of the Sabbath. He directed his messenger 
to deliver the summons to Judah on Friday evening so that 
the scholars, who would not travel on the Sabbath, would be 
unable to make the journey in time and would therefore be 
liable to punishment for disobedience. A miracle happened, 
and the scholars succeeded in appearing before the emperor at 
the proper time. They appeased his anger by proclaiming that 
they scorned only the swineherd Diocletian, but obeyed and 
honored Emperor Diocletian. Diocletian responded that they 
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should be cautious and never insult even a lowly Roman, since 
he might rise in rank and take revenge (8:10, 46b). A similar 
story is recorded in Genesis Rabbah 63:8. Terumot appeared in 
English in The Mishnah (1933, trans. by H. Danby). 


TERUMOT AND MAASEROT (Heb. 0179198, “heave offer- 
ings,’ and niivyia, “tithes”), dues given to the priests and the 
poor. A number of passages in the Bible deal with maaser and 
according to the halakhah they refer to different categories: the 
first tithe is given to the levites (Num. 18:21-24); the second 
tithe is eaten in Jerusalem or redeemed (Deut. 14:22-26); and 
the tithe that is given to the poor (Deut. 14:28-29 and 26:12). 
In order to render agricultural produce fit for ordinary con- 
sumption (hullin), terumot and maaserot had to be allocated 
from it in the following manner: first terumah was set aside 
for the priests, and from the remainder a tenth, the first tithe, 
was given to the levites. The levites then had to give a tithe of 
this first tithe, called terumat maaser or maaser min ha-maaser 
(“a tithe of the tithe”) to the priests. After terumah and the 
first tithe were set aside, a second tithe had to be given of the 
remainder. In the first, second, fourth, and fifth years of the 
sabbatical cycle this constituted the second tithe, while in the 
third and sixth years it became the poor man's tithe. The sec- 
ond tithe had either to be taken up to Jerusalem to be eaten 
there, or redeemed for money and the money plus an added 
quarter taken to Jerusalem, where it could be spent at the 
owner's discretion for his upkeep. The tithe given to the poor 
is not regarded as sacred. On the last day of Passover of the 
fourth and seventh years a declaration in line with the bibli- 
cal injunction (Deut. 26:13-15, called “the declaration of the 
tithe”), which was applied to all tithes, was made. 

Produce from which terumah and maaser have not been 
set aside is called tevel and may not be eaten either by its owner 
or by priests. The produce of an *am ha-arez, who is “unreli- 
able as to tithes” so that it is uncertain whether its terumot and 
maaserot have been set aside as prescribed, is called *demai. 

The Bible does not prescribe a given quantity of terumah. 
Hence, according to the letter of the Law, the offer of a single 
ear of wheat should be enough for the whole. However, the 
rabbis established a quota: “The proper amount of terumah: 
if man is liberal it is one-fortieth - Bet Shammai say one- 
thirtieth - for the average man it is one-fiftieth, and for the 
niggardly, one-sixtieth” (Ter. 4:3). 

Although biblical law confines the duty of giving terumot 
and maaserot to grain, wine, and oil (cf. Deut. 12:17, “the tithe 
of the corn, the wine, and the oil”), the sages deduced from 
the Bible that it applied to other produce and fruits and, 
according to the halakhah, it was further applied to vegeta- 
bles. The halakhic rule is that “whatever is food and guarded 
[ie, does not grow wild] and grows from the earth is liable 
to tithes” (Maas. 1:1). At the close of the tannaitic era the 
duty of giving tithes was extended to money as well. Simi- 
larly there is evidence of terumah and maaser being set aside 
from all foods, and it would seem that this was “the custom 
of the pious.” 
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enjoyed prosperity thanks to Tel Aviv’s growth, but during the 
1936-39 riots, Arabs in Yaziir repeatedly attacked adjoining 
*Mikveh Israel as well as traffic on the highway which passes 
through it to Jerusalem and the South. In the 1948 War of In- 
dependence, the highway was blocked by Arabs who killed 
a detachment of seven Jews (who were commemorated in 
the neighboring moshav, Mishmar ha-Shivah, “Guard of the 
Seven,’ founded in 1949). In the ensuing battles the Arabs fled, 
and after the end of 1949 the place was settled by Jewish immi- 
grants. In 1951 Azor received municipal council status, form- 
ing part of the Tel Aviv conurbation, whose largest industrial 
zone, Holon-Azor, bordered on it. The town’s area was 1.1 sq. 
mi. (2.9 sq. km.). By 1968 its population had reached 5,100 
and in 2002 it was 9,670. 
[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: ANCIENT PERIOD: Aharoni, Land, index; 
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AZORES, archipelago in the N. Atlantic; Portuguese posses- 
sion. *New Christians from Portugal presumably settled in the 
Azores in the 16‘ and 17‘ centuries, but there is no consistent 
record of them. The first known settlement of Jews in the is- 
lands began in 1818 with the arrival of five merchants from Mo- 
rocco. By 1848 the Jews in the Azores numbered 250; several 
small communities had been established, the most important 
being in Ponta Delgada (founded in 1836) where there were 150 
Jews. Among the founders were several members of the *Ben- 
saude family, whose descendants became influential in inter- 
national commerce, banking, and philanthropy. The number 
of Jews in the islands has dwindled steadily in recent years. 


Bibliography: Amzalak, in: Revista de Estudios Hebraicos, 1 (1928), 
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AZRIELI, DAVID (1922- ), architect, property developer, 
philanthropist. Azrieli was born in Makow, Poland. In 1939 he 
escaped the Nazi invasion of Poland, journeying east into Cen- 
tral Asia before arriving in British Mandate Palestine. Azrieli 
began architectural studies at the Technion in Haifa but left the 
program to fight in Israel’s 1948 War of Independence. 

In 1954 he moved to Montreal. Encouraged by Canada’s 
postwar construction boom, in 1958 Azrieli built four duplexes 
in suburban Montreal. Thus began what grew into a major de- 
velopment company, Canpro Investments, with commercial 
holdings across North America and Israel. Azrieli revolution- 
ized shopping in Israel by building Israel’s first North Ameri- 
can-style mall and transformed urban skylines with state-of- 
the-art skyscrapers, including Tel Aviv’s Azrieli Center and a 
commercial development in *Modi’in, a planned community 
between Tel Aviv and Jerusalem. 

At 73 Azrieli returned to university, earning a master’s de- 
gree in architecture from Ottawa's Carlton University. Azrieli 
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extended his philanthropic support to architectural and Jew- 
ish studies in North America and Israel. Concordia Univer- 
sity, Carlton University, Yeshiva University, the Technion, and 
Tel Aviv University have all benefited from Azrieli’s generos- 
ity. He was honored with Israel’s Jubilee Award and the Or- 
der of Canada, the highest award Canada can bestow upon 
a citizen. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Azrieli, One Step Ahead (2001). 


[Harold Troper (24 ed.)] 


AZRIEL OF GERONA (early 13'* century), one of the out- 
standing members of the kabbalist center in Gerona, Spain. 
Azriel is not to be confused with his older contemporary *Ezra 
b. Solomon, also of Gerona; this mistake has repeatedly been 
made from the 14" century onward. *Graetz’s opinion, that 
as far as the history of Kabbalah is concerned the two are to 
be regarded as one, has lost its validity since the works of 
both authors have been more closely studied. No details of 
his life are known. In a letter to Gerona that has been pre- 
served, his teacher, *Isaac the Blind, seems to have opposed 
his open propagation of kabbalistic doctrines in wider circles 
(Sefer Bialik (1934), 143-8). The poet Meshullam Dapiera of 
Gerona in various poems hailed him as a leader of kabbalists 
in Gerona and as his teacher. An Oxford manuscript found by 
S. Sachs containing his alleged discussions with philosophic 
opponents of the Kabbalah is the plagiarization of a genuine 
Azriel manuscript by an anonymous author of a century later, 
who prefixed it with his own autobiography. 

The clear separation of the works of Ezra from those of 
Azriel is largely the achievement of I. *Tishby. Azriel’s works 
have a characteristic style and a distinctive terminology. All, 
without exception, deal with kabbalistic subjects. They include 
(1) Shaar ha-Shoel (“The Gate of the Enquirer”), an explana- 
tion of the doctrine of the ten Sefirot (“Divine Emanations”) 
in question and answer form, with the addition of a sort of 
commentary by the author himself. It was first printed in Ber- 
lin as an introduction to a book by Meir ibn *Gabbai, Derekh 
Emunah, “The Way of Belief” (1850); (2) commentary on the 
Sefer *Yezirah, printed in the editions of this book but ascribed 
to *Nahmanides; (3) a commentary to the talmudic aggadot, a 
critical edition of which was published by Tishby in Jerusalem 
in 1943. This commentary represents a revision and, partly, an 
important expansion of the commentary of Ezra b. Solomon, 
particularly clarifying the differences from the version of his 
older colleague; (4) a commentary on the liturgy; actually 
a collection of instructions for mystical meditations on the 
most important prayers; it generally appears under the name 
of Ezra in the extant manuscripts. Large sections are quoted 
under Azriel’s name in the prayer book of Naphtali Hirz Treves 
(Thiengen, 1560); (5) along letter sent by Azriel from Gerona 
to Burgos in Spain, dealing with kabbalistic problems. In some 
manuscripts, this letter is wrongly ascribed to *Jacob b. Jacob 
ha-Kohen of Soria; it was published by Scholem in Maddaei 
ha-Yahadut, 2 (1927), 233-40; (6) a number of shorter treatises, 
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The Bible prescribes a tithe to be set aside from cattle 
(Lev. 27:32), but this the halakhah treated as a sacrifice (Zev. 
5:8). On the other hand, a substantial number of sources in the 
apocryphal halakhah indicate that a tithe of cattle was given to 
the priest (Jub. 32:15, cf. Philo, Virt. 95, etc.; cf. also 11 Chron. 
31:6). Apparently this was the practice at the beginning of the 
Second Temple era, while the halakhah that regards the tithe of 
cattle as a sacrifice consumed by the owner reflects the practice 
of a later period. Some of the apocryphal sources (Jub. 32:11; 
Tob. 1:7; etc.) explain the verses of the Bible as if the second 
tithe was set aside every year (as does also Targ. Jon.), and that 
three tithes were set aside in the third and sixth years. It seems, 
however, that this was written according to their understand- 
ing of the verses, without subsequent exegesis, and should not 
be regarded as reflecting actual conditions. 

According to theoretical halakhah, the owner of pro- 
duce can give the terumah and maaser (first tithe) anywhere 
and to any priest or levite he pleases. This halakhah was not 
in force at the beginning of the Second Temple period. It is 
seen from the post-Exilic biblical books (Mal. 3:10; Neh. 13:5, 
etc.), the Apocrypha (Judith 11:13; Tob. 1:6-7; etc.), and Philo 
(Spec. 1:132-5) that the terumot and maaserot were taken to 
the Temple in Jerusalem (cf. also Lxx, Ex. 1:21). It is almost 
certain that the regulations concerning the bringing of the 
priestly and levitical gifts to Jerusalem were made in the time 
of Ezra and Nehemiah, as part of their general tendency to 
enhance the national and economic status of Jerusalem. These 
regulations also seem to be connected with the working pro- 
cedures of the priests and levites in the Temple, for in this 
way the priestly and levitical gifts could all be collected at the 
Temple and fairly distributed among the priests and levites 
engaged at the time in the divine service. 

No definite time was fixed for carrying the terumot and 
maaserot to Jerusalem, but it may be assumed that they were 
taken there during the pilgrimage festivals. The second tithe, 
too, was taken up at that time, as were such other gifts as the 
firstborn of cattle and the fruit of the fourth-year planting, 
probably for the purpose of “adorning the streets of Jerusalem 
with fruit” (RH 31b). 

According to the halakhah, the first tithe is given to 
the levites, but there is ample evidence of a practice by which 
it went to the priests. This is first mentioned in Nehemiah 
(13:4-13), and the Talmud explains it as a penalty imposed 
upon the levites because so few of them had returned to 
Zion (Yev. 86b). The practice of the priests taking tithes 
continued during the Persian and Hellenistic epochs, and 
there are echoes of it in the Apocrypha (Judith 11:13; Jub. 
13:25-27; etc.). Presumably, however, they were not the only 
recipients, but the tithes were distributed proportionately 
among the priests and levites on duty in the Temple. It is pos- 
sible that the following dictum in a highly problematic baraita 
more or less represents the position with regard to the divi- 
sion of the tithes during these periods: “At first the tithe was 
divided into three parts, one-third for known priests and 
levites, one-third for the treasury, and one-third for the poor 
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and to *haverim who were in Jerusalem” (TJ, Ma’as. Sh. 5:9, 
56d). 

The Hasmonean kings tried to seize control of the tithes 
for their own purposes. The edict of Johanan the high priest 
(Mavas, Sh. 5:15) must be understood with this in mind as well 
as the subsequent edict of Julius Caesar to Hyrcanus 11 stat- 
ing: “and in addition they shall also pay to Hyrcanus and his 
sons the tithes that they also paid to their forefathers” (Jos., 
Ant., 14:203). It may be assumed that the halakhic provision 
that terumah and maaser could be given everywhere and to 
any priest or levite was not only congenial to the owner of the 
produce but also expressed Pharisaic opposition to the use 
the Hasmonean kings were making of the tithes. The Phari- 
sees wanted to retain the precept of setting aside these dues 
while preventing their being taken by the Hasmonean rulers 
in Jerusalem. This halakhah seems to have been fairly widely 
followed and there are sources, both internal and external, 
from the end of the Temple period, showing that tithes were 
given at the various localities. It is against this background 
that the term “priests and levites who stood by the threshing 
floor” came into being. 

Terumot and maaserot continued to be set aside also af- 
ter the destruction of the Temple, when tithing became a 
kind of substitute for the sanctity of the Temple and the sac- 
rificial service. This is evident from the following incident: 
“Once Tarfon was late in coming to the bet midrash. Rab- 
ban Gamaliel said to him, What is the reason for your delay? 
He replied: I was performing the [Temple] service. He then 
said to him: How come? Is there any service nowadays? He 
answered: It says in the Bible: ‘I give you the priesthood as a 
service of gift’ [Num. 18:7], making the eating of food within 
the borders of Erez Israel equivalent to the service in the Tem- 
ple” (Sif. Num. 116). 

The dispute on whether tithes should be given to the 
priests or to the levites also continued after the destruction 
of the Temple. Toward the end of the tannaitic era a new ten- 
dency developed: the tithes were given especially to those 
priests and levites who were scholars, too, and in the course 
of time even to scholars who were not priests and levites. The 
idea behind this is clear: to endow those who held communal 
appointments and were in charge of the spiritual leadership 
of the nation with the perquisites which before had belonged 
to the priests and levites. 

The commandment of terumah was throughout strictly 
observed by most sections of the people; but this was not so 
with the first tithe. The main reasons for the failure to offer 
the prescribed tithes were (1) the economic hardship involved; 
(2) their utilization as taxes by the Hasmonean rulers; (3) the 
fact that many priests and levites were landlords in their own 
right; (4) the difficulty of carrying the tithes to Jerusalem at 
the time when this was the common practice; (5) the process 
of urbanization that began in Herod’s time, when the farmers 
considered themselves discriminated against in favor of the 
town dwellers who were not tithed; (6) the reduced signifi- 
cance of the tithes after the destruction of the Temple. 
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The sages themselves appreciated the difficulty of com- 
plying exactly with the commandments relating to tithes, and 
within the framework of the halakhah evolved various exemp- 
tions and means of evasion. But there also was an opposite 
tendency. Many sayings of the sages and halakhot emphasize 
the great importance of the commandments and their full ob- 
servance, as well as punishments incurred by transgressors, 
and the rewards accruing to the observant. The command- 
ment was no doubt not extolled solely on theoretical grounds, 
but there must have been many who followed it scrupulously. 
Observance of tithes was one of the elements that united the 
groups of haverim who tended to be even more strict than the 
original commandment. In the light of the punctiliousness of 
these groups, the concept of one “trustworthy in tithes” was 
created, with whom the haverim could have commercial in- 
tercourse “without fear of demai.’ In the time of Bar Kokhba, 
the observance of the tithe rules was well established in wide 
circles; this can be inferred from the tenancy contracts signed 
in the name of Bar Kokhba stipulating that the quantity of pro- 
duce due to the landlord be delivered after deduction of tithes. 
The great importance attached to the tithes by the sages and 
the haverim on the one hand, and their widespread neglect on 
the other, resulted in “untrustworthiness in respect of tithes” 
coming to be considered one of the characteristics of the am 
ha-arez. Thus the observance or neglect of the rules of tithing 
turned into a class distinction. 

According to the halakhah, the duty of setting aside teru- 
mot and maaserot did not apply outside Erez Israel, follow- 
ing the principle: “Every precept dependent on the land [of 
Israel] is in force only in that land, and one not so dependent 
is in force both within and without the land [of Israel] except 
for *orlah and *kilayim” (Kid. 1:9). In fact, however, there 
is ample evidence that terumot and maaserot were set aside 
in the Diaspora as well - in Egypt, Babylon, and in various 
places in Asia Minor. It may be assumed that this applied in 
the Diaspora as a whole (evidence of the practice in Syria is 
irrelevant since in this respect it was almost considered part 
of the Land of Israel). It seems that in the Diaspora terumot 
and maaserot were not, as a rule, given to the local priests and 
levites but were brought to the Temple in Jerusalem. This was 
almost certainly done at the time of the pilgrimage when the 
half shekel was also brought there. Since it was impossible to 
carry the actual terumot and maaserot to Jerusalem, it may 
be assumed that they were converted into money, frequently 
at a symbolic amount, which was then taken to Jerusalem. It 
may be noted, too, that in the Diaspora it was customary to 
set aside terumot and maaserot in the Sabbatical year. There 
is evidence that in Egypt this certainly “applied to the poor 
man’s tithe, that the poor of Israel could be supported by it in 
the Sabbatical year” (Yad. 4:3). 
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Jerusalem in the Time of Jesus (1969), index s.v. Terumah Tithes; H. 
Vogelstein, Der Kampf zwischen Priestern und Leviten (1889); S. Saf- 
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138-41, 438-40. 
[Ahron Oppenheimer] 


TESCHEN (Czech éesky Tésin, Pol. Cieszyn), town in Silesia. 
Capital of the duchy of Teschen in the Middle Ages, Teschen 
was divided between Czechoslovakia and Poland in 1920, in- 
corporated entirely in Poland in 1938, and redivided in 1945. 
Jews are mentioned in connection with the town at the end 
of the 14" century. It used to be mistakenly assumed that the 
oldest tombstone in the Jewish cemetery dated from 1392. The 
first Jew received permission to settle there in 1575, and in 1640 
the Jewish customs collector of the duchess was permitted to 
acquire a cemetery for the community. In 1785 the cemetery 
was sold to the 88 *Familiants of the district. The community 
of *Ostrava buried their dead there until 1872. In 1848 the au- 
thorities expelled some of the Jews living in the town, and 
those living in the vicinity were attacked by the populace. Be- 
fore the plebiscite determining the future of the town was held 
in 1918, Polish nationalists threatened the Jews with pogroms 
if they voted for Czechoslovakia; the Czechoslovakian govern- 
ment dispatched Alfred *Fuchs, then a Czecho-Jewish func- 
tionary (see Svaz *¢echt-zidt) to influence the Jews in favor 
of the Czechs. There were 1,313 Jews in the town (8.5% of the 
total population) in 1890; 1,666 (9%) in 1900, 2,063 (10%) in 
1910, and 1,148 (10.8%) in 1930. In the Polish part of the town 
(Cieszyn) the Jewish community numbered 1,591 (10.4% of 
the total population) in 1921. 

Before the outbreak of World War 11 the community 
had two synagogues, two cemeteries, and a communal cen- 
ter. Two representatives of the Jewish National Party were re- 
turned to the municipal council in May 1938. The community 
was dissolved in September 1939. The Jews remaining there 
in 1943 were deported to death camps. A small congregation 
was reestablished after World War 1, affiliated in 1959 to the 
Ostrava community. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bondy-Dworsky, no. 880, 660-61; Berger, 
in: MGwJ, 40 (1896), 37-40; B. Bretholz, Quellen zur Geschichte der 
Juden in Maehren im Mittelalter (1935), index; Y. Toury, Mehumah 
u-Mevukhah be-Mahpekhat 1848 (1968), 40-42; Zidovské zpravy 
(March 3 and Oct. 10, 1919); B. Wasiutynski, Ludnos¢ zydowska w 
Polsce... (1930), 158-61; R. Iltis (ed.), Die aussaeen unter Traenen... 
(1959), 79; B. Brilling, in: Judaica Bohemiae, 4 (1968), 105-9, 113-4; 


PK Germanyah. 
[Meir Lamed] 


TET (Heb. n°v ;), the ninth letter of the Hebrew alphabet; 
its numerical value is therefore 9. The early, Proto-Canaanite 
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form of this letter has not yet been attested, but in the tenth 
century B.C.E. it consisted of crossing strokes (compare with 
the taw) surrounded by a circle ©, ®. In the cursive scripts 
there was a tendency to open the circle. Thus in the Hebrew 
script it was drawn ®; in the Samaritan ©; Phoenician 0), 8: 
Aramaic ©; Jewish 8; Nabatean le —+.4- Arabic ». The Greek 
theta preserved the closed circle. See *Alphabet, Hebrew. 


[Joseph Naveh] 


TETRARCH, Greek term meaning vassal-ruler, given to 
minor rulers in the provinces of Judea and Syria in the Roman 
period. The original meaning of the word was “head of the 
four,’ and it was used in this sense in Thessaly. However, in 
the course of time it lost its original meaning and during the 
Roman era was used for a ruler of a rank lower than that of 
king. The tetrarchs were appointed by the Roman emperor 
and were subject to him. The region ruled by the tetrarch was 
called a tetrarchy. Within the tetrarchy and in all internal af- 
fairs the tetrarch had the rights of a king, as well as a fixed 
yearly income. In all foreign affairs, however, he was subject 
to Rome. Among the better known tetrarchs of Jewish his- 
tory were *Phasael, his brother *Herod, later to become king, 
and the latter’s sons — Herod *Antipas, tetrarch of Galilee and 
Transjordan with a yearly income of 200 talents, and *Herod 
Phillipus, tetrarch of the Bashan, Argob, and Hauran with a 
yearly income of 100 talents. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Ant., 17:318, 319; Schuerer, Hist, 353 n. 
12; G.H. Stevenson, Roman Provincial Administration... (1939, repr. 


1949). 
[Edna Elazary] 


TETUAN (ancient name, Tamuda), town and port in N. *Mo- 
rocco. It was destroyed by the Spanish in 1399 but rebuilt a few 
years before 1492 by an Andalusian chieftain, al-Mandari, who 
used it exclusively as a refuge for Moors and some Spanish 
Jews. The Jewish community began to grow in importance 
from 1511. Due to the positive attitude of the rulers of Tetuan, 
the sea outlet gave great impetus to the development of mari- 
time trade. Trade remained exclusively in the hands of the lo- 
cal Jewish community almost until the beginning of the 20 
century. The relations between Jews and Andalusian Muslims 
always remained excellent. Both communities had occasion to 
suffer from the incursions of the *Rif Berbers and other ele- 
ments: in 1610 they were suddenly impoverished by the exorbi- 
tant tax which was imposed by the sultan; in 1665 the town was 
raided by a rebellious army, and the splendid Bibas Synagogue 
was burned and razed. By 1727 there were seven synagogues 
in the town. Serious persecutions took place in 1790: robber- 
ies, acts of rape, murders of Jewish notables, and other atroci- 
ties were perpetrated by order of Mulay Yazid, the new sultan, 
in an act of revenge against the prosperous community, as it 
had refused to loan him money some years earlier — he had 
intended to use the money to raise an army and rebel openly 
against his father’s rule. One of Mulay Yazid’s own sons, a pre- 
tender to his father’s throne, in 1822 looted the Jewish commu- 
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nity, whose considerable wealth was found sufficient to keep 
a considerable army. Another wave of atrocities and lootings 
took place in 1860 during the Spanish-Moroccan war. 

Until 1772 Tetuan was the residence of the representa- 
tives of the European nations. After their forced departure 
for Tangier and the exclusion of all Christians from Tetuan, 
the Christian representatives were replaced by consuls and 
consular agents, who were chosen from among the members 
of the local Jewish community. This community appears to 
have always been comprised of at least 3,000 persons, and 
occasionally it soared to 8,000 and more. Its first av bet din 
was R. Hayyim Bibas, one of the expellees from *Spain. For 
many generations the spiritual and temporal leadership of the 
community was entrusted to members of the same families - 
*Abudaraham, *Almosnino, Bendelac, *Bibas, Cazés, Coriat, 
Crudo, Falcon, Hadida, *Hassan, *Nahon, and Taurel. 

In the 19" century the community venerated the dayyan 
R. Isaac ben Walid, author of Va-Yomer Yizhak (2 vols., Leg- 
horn, 1855), an inexhaustible source of information about the 
social, economic, and religious history of the Jewish commu- 
nity of Tetuan. In no other community were Jewish descen- 
dants of Spanish and Portuguese refugees able to preserve so 
well their language (Castilian Spanish), the integrity of their 
customs, and the purity of their traditions. Until the middle of 
the 18» century the Jews of Tetuan gave shelter to Portuguese 
Marranos, who returned to Judaism when they settled in the 
town. In the same century an influx of Jews from other Mo- 
roccan communities, attracted by the great prosperity enjoyed 
by that town, started to flow into Tetuan. Generally, these 
newcomers were easily assimilated into the original Spanish- 
Portuguese nucleus, but at the same time they also introduced 
superstitious beliefs and spread among the Jews throughout 
northern Morocco a dialect called “Hakétie, a mixture of cor- 
rupted Castilian, Arabic, and Hebrew. 

Although they generally tended to return, the Jews of 
Tetuan often left their native town. They formed early ele- 
ments of communities such as Melilla, Oran, Gibraltar, Bue- 
nos Aires, Montevideo, Rio de Janeiro, Lima, and Caracas. 
During the 19 century Tangier owed its own prosperity to 
Tetuan. Emigration increased drastically when the Jews of 
Tetuan were consigned to a single quarter of the town (Au- 
gust 1807), the Juderia, where they were forced to live until 
1912. The community had its own private schools, where sub- 
jects were taught in Castilian. There were also several impor- 
tant yeshivot in the town. The first *Alliance Israélite Univer- 
selle school was founded in Tetuan in 1862, with the support 
of R. Isaac ben Walid. The major part of the budget needed 
for the upkeep of the school was provided by the notables of 
the community. From 1912 - under the Spanish protectorate 
and until the present day — several families have maintained a 
considerable influence on the affairs of the town. 


[David Corcos] 


Tetuan was the largest Jewish community in Spanish Mo- 
rocco. Of 14,196 Jews in Spanish Morocco in 1949, 7,630 lived 
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in Tetuan. In 1951, however, after emigration to Israel and to 
the international zone of Tangier, only about 8,000 Jews re- 
mained in Spanish Morocco; 4,122 lived in Tetuan. The 1960 
census indicated 3,103 Jews in the town and by 1968 their num- 
ber had dropped to about 1,000. The Jewish community in 
Tetuan had three Alliance Israélite Universelle schools, which 
in 1950 were attended by 746 pupils, but by 1957 the num- 
ber had dropped to 430. There was also a vocational training 
school, Or Yeladim, at which 250 children studied in 1957. In 
1961 the total number of pupils attending Jewish schools was 
565. The community’s affairs were run by a council, headed 
by Jacob Benarroch until 1954. In 1955 a new council was ap- 
pointed by government order, and Jacob Serfaty (d. 1978) was 
appointed its head, serving in this capacity until his immigra- 
tion to Israel in 1972. The rabbinical council was headed by 
R. Judah Halfon. After his retirement R. Abraham Bibas was 
appointed dayyan. By 1968 most of the community’s institu- 
tions had closed. In the early years of the 21t century only 
a handful of Jews remained in Tetuan. Those who left set- 
tled either in the nearby Spanish enclaves, in parts of Spain, 
or in Latin America. Others migrated to the community of 
*Casablanca. 
[Haim J. Cohen / Michael M. Laskier (2™4 edition)] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Abbou, Musulmans, Andalous et Judéo- 
Espagnols (1953), 401-14; Mié¢ge, Maroc, passim; Hirschberg, Afrikah, 
index; J.B. Vilar Ramirez, Juderia de Tetudn (1969); A.N. Chouraqui, 
Between East and West (1968), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.M. 
Laskier, The Alliance Israélite Universelle and the Jewish Communi- 
ties of Morocco: 1862-1962 (1983); idem, Israel and the Maghreb: From 
Statehood to Oslo (2004). 


TEUBAL, EZRA (1886-1976), leader of the Aleppan and the 
general Jewish community in *Argentina. Born in *Aleppo, 
*Syria, the eldest of the Teubal brothers, Ezra immigrated 
to Buenos Aires in 1903. He received a traditional religious 
education and studied French in the *Alliance Israélite Uni- 
verselle and English in an American Protestant School in 
Aleppo. No sooner had he established himself in Argentina 
than he took steps to bring his brothers and all the family to 
Buenos Aires. 

In 1912, he set up, together with his brothers, a textile im- 
ports company: Ezra Teubal Hermanos. In the 1920s, when 
most Syrian Jews were still peddlers and the most successful 
were importers or merchants, the Teubal brothers’ business 
became one of the most renowned industrial textile factories 
in Argentina. Among his many activities, Ezra was appointed 
treasurer of the Textile Section in the Argentine Industrial 
Union for many years. 

Moreover, he took an active role in Jewish communal af- 
fairs. He supported and sponsored numerous and different 
kinds of Sephardi and Ashkenazi religious, philanthropic, 
cultural, and sports organizations. He participated in the 
foundation of almost all the early Aleppan institutions, such 
as the burial society, Hessed Shel Emeth, which changed into 
the communal organization Asociacion Israelita Sefaradi 
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Argentina (AIsA), and was its first president in 1924-30. He 
supported, among others, organizations such as Hospital Is- 
raelita, Asilo de Huérfanos Israelitas, Club Nautico Hacoaj, 
Bnai Brith, Alliance Israélite Universelle, the Museo Judio, 
and the local Friends Association of the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem. 

Furthermore, he was fully committed to anti-Nazi cam- 
paigns and to the promotion of the early Zionist activities of 
the Sephardi Jews. He was very active in the support of the 
foundation of the State of Israel. He participated in the estab- 
lishment in 1918 of Geulat Sion, the first Zionist group consti- 
tuted by Sephardim, and was its first president. In 1936 he was 
one of the Argentine delegates to the World Jewish Congress 
elected by pata - the roof organization of all the Jewish as- 
sociations. Teubal was president of the Comité Intercomunal 
Sefaradi pro “Geulat Haaretz,’ established to found a Sephardi 
settlement in Palestine, to be named “Republica Argentina.” 
He was president of the local Jewish Agency. Like all of his 
brothers, he was a strong supporter of the Centro Sionista 
Sefaradi, the ynr, and the Comité Sefaradi Pro-Keren Haye- 
sod. He was the first contributor to the establishment of Beit 
Harashal Seminary in Jerusalem for the instruction of rabbis 
and spiritual leaders for the Sephardi communities in Israel 
and the Diaspora. 

In the 1950s and 1960s, as the Aleppans took their first 
steps toward a process of Orthodox religious revitalization 
under Rabbi Itzhak *Chehebar, Ezra Teubal, as well as other 
modern-oriented leaders, began to exert less influence on the 
community. Afterwards he gave his support to the founda- 
tion of Conservative and Reform synagogues in Buenos Ai- 
res, such as Bet El and Emmanuel. When he died, the central 
religious ceremony was organized by more than 30 institu- 
tions in an Ashkenazi Temple, the Congregacién Israelita de 


la Republica Argentina. 
[Susana Brauner (2"4 ed.)] 


°TEUCER OF CYZICUS (c. 100-50 B.c.£.), Greek author. 
He wrote historical works on various subjects, including a 
Jewish history, as reported by Suidas. None of his works sur- 
vive. 


TEUTSCH, DAVID (1950- ), U.S. Reconstructionist rabbi. 
Teutsch was born and raised in Salt Lake City, the son of ref- 
ugees from Germany. He received a bachelor’s degree from 
Harvard University and was ordained in 1977 by Hebrew 
Union College-Jewish Institute of Religion in New York. 
In 1991 he received a Ph.D. from the Wharton School of 
the University of Pennsylvania for work in organizational 
ethics. 

From 1974 to 1979 he was rabbi of Ramat Shalom con- 
gregation in Spring Valley, N.y. From 1978 to 1980 he was on 
the staff of the National Jewish Resource Center (later CLAL). 
After 1980, his professional career centered on the Reconstruc- 
tionist movement. In that year he became assistant director 
of the Federation of Reconstructionist Congregations and 
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Havurot (later Jewish Reconstructionist Federation), serving 
as executive director from 1982 to 1986. In 1986 he became a 
dean, and later vice president, of the Reconstructionist Rab- 
binical College (RRC) near Philadelphia. From 1990 he chaired 
the department of contemporary civilization. Teutsch was 
the fourth president of RRC, serving from 1993 to 2002. After 
that, he continued as a professor and director of the Center 
for Jewish Ethics. Teutsch also served as an organizational 
consultant and leadership trainer for Jewish and non-Jewish 
organizations. 

Teutsch was one of the leading figures in Reconstruction- 
ism after the retirement of Ira Eisenstein. In addition to his or- 
ganizational leadership, he was editor of the Kol Haneshamah 
series of liturgy, including seven volumes, beginning with Kol 
Haneshamah: Erev Shabbat (Sabbath eve) in 1989. This series 
expressed a contemporary Reconstructionist view, offering 
modified traditional texts along with interpretations, kavvanot 
(intentions or spiritual guidance), and contemporary readings. 
Many of the additions were by women. A central feature was a 
gender-neutral English translation, avoiding masculine terms 
such as “Lord” and “he.” The Kol Haneshamah series continued 
with volumes including Shabbat and Festivals (1994), Week- 
days (1996), and High Holy Days (1999). 

Teutsch also devoted considerable efforts to Jewish ethics 
and practice. A major contribution to both was his articula- 
tion of values-based decision-making (vBDM), a method for 
reaching ethical decisions in a Jewish framework for those 
who do not accept the binding nature of halakhah. This frame- 
work includes articulating values (for example, kevod ha-beri- 
yyot — respecting people; democracy; and kelal Yisrael, the 
wider Jewish people) that might apply, or be in conflict, in a 
given situation. An individual, family, or community can ap- 
ply the methodology. Teutsch published a number of book- 
lets on ethics and Jewish practice, some with commentary by 
rabbis and lay people, eventually to be combined in a larger 
publication. 

David Teutsch is married to Betsy Platkin Teutsch, a Ju- 
daic artist. Together they were among the founders in 1986 
of Minyan Dorshei Derekh, a Reconstructionist community 
within Germantown Jewish Centre, a Conservative congrega- 
tion in Philadelphia. He described his vision and experience 
in Spiritual Community (2005). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Caplan, From Ideology to Liturgy: Recon- 
structionist Worship and American Liberal Judaism (2002); B. Hirsh, 
“Values-Based Decision Making: Some Second Thoughts,” in: Recon- 
structionist, (Fall 2005); R. Langer, Review of Kol Haneshamah: Shab- 
bat Vehagim, in: ccAR Journal (Winter 1997). 


[Robert P. Tabak (2™4 ed.)] 


TEVET (Heb. nv), the post-Exilic name of the tenth month 
of the Jewish year. Mentioned in Esther 2:16, in Josephus’ An- 
tiquities (11:148), and frequently in rabbinic literature (e.g., 
Megillat Taanit), it is linked with the Assyrian-Babylonian 
tebetum. The root of the name is possibly related to tava (Heb. 
y2v, “to dip” or “to sink”), Tevet being the month of “sinking 
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in” or “the muddy month,” because of its abundant rainfall. 
The zodiacal sign of this month is Capricorn. In the present 
fixed Jewish calendar it invariably consists of 29 days, 1° of Te- 
vet never falling on Thursday or the Sabbath (see *Calendar). 
In the 20" century, Tevet, in its earliest occurrence, extended 
from December 4'” to January 1°, and in its latest, from Janu- 
ary 2°4 to the 30». Apart from the last two or three days of 
the festival of *Hanukkah coinciding with 18-24 or 15t-3"4 of 
Tevet, and 28'" of Tevet, commemorating the *Pharisees’ suc- 
cess in ousting their Sadducean opponents from the Sanhedrin 
(Meg. Ta’an. 342-43), all the historical days in Tevet are fasts: 
(1) 5** of Tevet, when the report of the fall of Jerusalem at the 
hands of Nebuchadnezzar reached the Judean exiles in Baby- 
lonia (Ezek. 33:21); and, according to an antiquated tannaitic 
view (RH 18b; and see below), the “fast in the tenth month” 
(Zech. 8:19); (2) 8t* of Tevet, marking the completion of the 
*Septuagint, an event regarded as fateful as the construction 
of the *golden calf in the wilderness (Sof. 1:7; Meg. Ta’an. 13); 
(3) 9" of Tevet, the reason for this fast being suppressed in the 
oldest sources. According to later sources, Ezra and Nehemiah 
died on that day (Kol Bo, Fuerth ed. (1782), 52c no. 63). It is also 
said to have coincided with dies natalis in 3761 A.M. (on the 
basis of a calculation in Abraham b. Hiyya’s Sefer ha-Ibbur, ed. 
by H. Filipowski, (1851) 109); (4) 10" of Tevet, commemorat- 
ing the beginning of the siege of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnez- 
zar (Jer. 42:4, et al.), the “fast in the tenth month,’ according to 
the accepted talmudic view (RH 18b, et al.). This fast can never 
fall on the Sabbath (contrary to JE 12 (1905), 72). 

[Ephraim Jehudah Wiesenberg] 


TEVET, NAHUM (1946- ), Israeli sculptor. Born in Kib- 
butz Mesilot, Tevet began his art studies at the Oranim kib- 
butz seminar and later went on to the Avni Art Institute in 
Tel Aviv. One of his most influential teachers was Raffi Lavie, 
who taught him for three years (1967-70). In 1979, thanks to 
a scholarship from the America-Israel Cultural Foundation, 
he lived for a year in the United States. Tevet lived and worked 
in Tel Aviv. From 1980 he taught at the Bezalel Academy of 
Art and Design in Jerusalem. Over the years he was awarded 
many art prizes. 

Tevet’s sculptures are recognized by their material - 
wood - and by their complex assemblage. 

In his early works it was clear that Tevet had turned to 
the language of Minimalism. He used ready-made objects 
taken from the kibbutz environment. Beds, chairs, and tables 
were placed at the gallery first as simple objects and later in 
a more complicated construction. One of the main installa- 
tions of the early period was at the Bertha Urdang Gallery 
in New York. Two separate rooms each contained a complex 
network of thin wood beams that established a basic struc- 
ture. The linear quality of these wood constructions evoked a 
drawing in three dimensional space. Tevet noted that in the 
process of creating this work he began with the idea of a two- 
dimensional drawing on the floor of the gallery and then it 
grew to fill the room. This upward movement from the floor 
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was one of the typical features of Tevet’s works (Sound for a 
Silent Movie, 1986, Collection of the Artist). 

Tevet’s works demanded a long process of looking and 
deciphering. Through the connection of the parts and the rep- 
etition of colors, the coherency of the work is clear, but the 
ready-made details and the other completed forms draw the 
gaze into its depths. 

One of the recurring forms in the sculptures is the ta- 
ble. As a metaphor the table could symbolize the dining table 
(of the kibbutz dining room for instance), or the desk of the 
artist, the poet, the teacher, or the philosopher. Through its 
minimalist form it became a bench or a column. Positioned 
on its side it became almost figurative and placed one above 
the other the tables created an open-closed form. The colors 
of the tables also changed the meanings, and their position 
on the walls altered all the spaces in the gallery. 

As a highly esteemed teacher Tevet influenced young 
Israeli sculptors (for instance, Drora Dominey and Yehudit 
Sasportas), and his works became an important part of the 
heritage of the Israeli art world. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tel Aviv Museum of Art, Nahum Tevet: 
Painting Lessons — Sculptures 1984-1990 (1991); B. Urdang, The Dis- 


ciplined Spirit (1986). 
[Ronit Steinberg (2"4 ed.)] 


TEVET, SHABBETAI (1925- _), Hebrew writer. Born in Tel 
Aviv, he was associate editor of Ba-Mahaneh during the War 
of Independence. From 1950 he was a member of the edito- 
rial board of Haaretz. 

His books include Ha-Mishpahah ha-Gedolah shel Shin 
Tet (articles, 1954); Ha-Yeled she-Kare’u Lo Rivkah (stories for 
children, 1956); Massa Zahal be-Sinai (1957); Hamishim She- 
not Tel Aviv (1959); Shefa va-Haradah (1963); Gidonim (1968); 
Kilelat ha-Berakhah (1969), on the relations between Jews and 
Arabs after the Six-Day War, particularly on the West Bank; 
Shaashua u-Vitto (1970). His book on the Six-Day War ap- 
peared in English translation as The Tanks of Tammuz (1969). 
Several of his plays were staged but not published. Among his 
other books are a biography of Moshe Dayan (1972) and of 
David Ben-Gurion (1977), a study of Ben-Gurion’s attitude to 
the Arabs in Erez Israel (1985), and a study of the first political 
murder in Erez Israel, that of Chaim *Arlosoroff (1982). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Shealtiel, in: Haaretz (October 10, 
1980); A. Doron, in: Davar (December 12, 1980); B. Morris, “Use- 
farim, ve-Gevilim be-Ziknah Regilim; in: Alpayim, 12 (1996), 73-103; 
A. Shapira, “Ha-Historiyyografiyyah shel ha-Mitologiyyah (Ben-Gu- 
rion and the Holocaust), in: Alpayim, 18 (1999), 24-53; Sh. Aharon- 
son, “Ha-Ittonai ke-Biograf ve-Historyon, in: Iyyunim bi-Tekumat 


Yisrael, 11 (2001), 527-33. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


TEVUL YOM (Heb. 01” Sy00; lit. “one who has bathed that 
day”), tenth tractate in the order Tohorot in the Mishnah and 
the eleventh in the Tosefta. There is no Gemara either in the 
Babylonian or the Jerusalem Talmud. In four chapters (two 
in the Tosefta) it deals with problems arising out of Leviticus 
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22:6-7, which lays down that a person ritually unclean (or a 
ritually unclean vessel according to Lev. 11:32) remains unclean 
until sunset, even after ritual immersion during the day. The 
degree of impurity of such a person between immersion and 
sunset (the tevul yom) is slight. For example, if he touches food 
of hullin (i.e., not holy food), it does not become defiled; yet 
the priests may not eat holy food (e.g., terumah or hallah) in 
that state. Nevertheless, though the tevul yom defiles the holy 
food by touching it, if this food touches other food, the latter 
does not become unclean, as is the case with regard to un- 
cleanness of a higher degree. 

The Mishnah contains four chapters. Chapter 1 first con- 
siders the case of two portions of hallah adhering to one an- 
other, the tevul yom having touched one portion; the ques- 
tion is whether because of the hibbur (“connection”) between 
the two, both become defiled. A long discussion follows as to 
what is considered a hibbur in this respect. Chapter 2 deals 
with the problems arising from the contact of the tevul yom 
with liquids. Chapter 3 reverts to questions of hibbur and dis- 
cusses cases such as one in which vegetables of hullin cook- 
ing in oil of terumah are touched by a tevul yom as to whether 
the whole dish becomes defiled or only the part he actually 
touched. Chapter 4 discusses a great variety of questions, for 
example, how a woman who was a tevul yom and was knead- 
ing dough should set aside the hallah without defiling it. An- 
other case, which has nothing to do with the general subject 
of this tractate, concerns a man setting out in a caravan who 
commands, “Write a bill of divorce for my wife,” without 
stating specifically “and hand it to her.” The question arises 
as to whether one may presume that he meant it to be given 
but forgot to say so because of his excitement. Caravans were 
fraught with danger, and if he disappeared, his wife would re- 
main an agunah unless it was established that he meant the 
divorce (get) to be given to her. The concluding mishnayot of 
the tractate (4:5-7) thereupon deal with the problem of pre- 
sumption, namely that there is a tenai bet-din (a kind of prae- 
sumptio iuris) to the effect that under certain circumstances, if 
one intended to make a stipulation, it is considered as having 
been made even if it was not done explicitly. These mishnayot 
form a group unrelated to the general content. They consist of 
laws which, according to R. Joshua b. Hananiah, were the work 
of the soferim (Epstein, Tannaim, 63 ff; and Tosafot Yom Tov, 
who disagrees). Mishnah 1:1 is a combination of two sources 
recorded unchanged by the editor. Both sources relate to a 
common dispute between the schools of Shammai and Hillel. 
In the Tosefta there are several independent groups of berai- 
tot such as 1:4-7, similar in content to Mishnah 2:2b. Many of 
the mishnayot of this tractate remain without corresponding 
Tosefta. Tevul Yom was translated into English by H. Danby, 
The Mishnah (1933). 


[Arnost Zvi Ehrman] 


TEWELES, JUDAH (1808-1869), rosh yeshivah in Prague, 
a watchmaker by profession. He was a grandson of Lipmann 
Teweles, mintmaster of the kingdom of Bohemia. His father, 
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David, was a scholar and Judah wrote novellae at the age of 15. 
After learning his trade as an apprentice to a Christian watch- 
maker, he was accepted after much opposition as master in the 
Prague watchmakers’ guild. He studied Talmud under Nehe- 
miah *Trebitsch and Samuel *Landau. Although he held no of- 
ficial post, every Saturday he lectured to such Prague scholars 
as Samson Raphael *Hirsch, Nathan *Adler, Solomon Judah 
*Rapoport, and Saul Isaac Kaempf, who accepted him as an 
authority. In 1863 he gave up the watchmakers’ trade and ac- 
cepted an appointment as rosh yeshivah. After his death, the 
*Afike Jehuda society was founded in his honor. Significant 
of the esteem in which he was held was the remark at his fu- 
neral that the Torah itself was being buried. None of his writ- 


ings was printed. 
[Meir Lamed] 


TEWI, THEA (1915- ), U.S. sculptor. Born in Berlin, Tewi 
received a degree from the Staatliche Kunstakademie in 1935. 
She and her husband Charles Kalman Schlachet fled from the 
Nazis to the US. in 1938. Between 1953 and 55, Tewi studied 
at the Sculpture Center, the Art Students League and, under 
the tutelage of Seymour Lipton, at the New School for Social 
Research. She began a custom-made lingerie business and by 
1945 was voted the best lingerie designer in the U.S. In 1950 
she returned to sculpture, and worked in various media, with 
an emphasis on marble. She frequently used Jewish subjects 
and in 1966 won the National Arts Club award for religious 
sculpture for a work which referred to the forms and shapes 
of the Hebrew alphabet. The artist’s works are quietly emotive. 
For example, Three Figures (1965) is a white marble sculpture 
depicting three robed and hooded figures of indeterminate 
gender whose bodies remain fused by the stone. Simple and 
highly evocative, this work has an elegance and solemnity 
heightened by the tall black plinth which elevates the work 
to almost eye-level. Another marble work of 1965, The Gord- 
ian, suggests the eponymous knot with its depiction of form 
composed of convolutions and interlacings. In 1969, Tewi was 
awarded the first prize and medal of honor in the National As- 
sociation of Women Artists Annual Exhibition. In 1975 and 
1979, she won first prizes at two different exhibitions at the Na- 
tional Arts Club. Her Cactus Couple (1990), a representation 
of two cactus plants hewn out of green serpentine marble, is 
located on the roof of the Arsenal in Central Park, New York. 
She served as chair of the Sculpture Jury of the National Asso- 
ciation of Women Artists (1973), and as president of the Sculp- 
tors League (1971-1991). Tewi’s work has been exhibited at the 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden, the Museum of Modern Art, Paris, 
the National Academy of Design, the National Arts Club, and 
New York University. Examples of her work are in the collec- 
tions of the Cincinnati Art Museum, Kew Gardens, New York, 
the National Museum of American Art, and the Snite Museum 
of Art, Notre Dame University, among other places. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: V. Watson-Jones, Contemporary American 
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TEXAS, state in the southwest U.S., the second largest in area 
and population, with a total estimated population (2000) of 
20,851,820. The state’s Jewish population was approximately 
131,000 (0.6% of the state total), with 22 communities having 
100 or more Jewish residents. Approximately 68% of Jewish 
Texans lived in either the *Houston or *Dallas metropoli- 
tan areas, with the remainder in *Austin, *San Antonio, Fort 
Worth, *El Paso, Corpus Christi, and smaller communities. 

While a handful of pioneers with Jewish ancestry passed 
through or lived briefly in Texas as early as the years of Spanish 
and Mexican rule, organized Jewish life did not appear until 
the 1850s, after the region had been annexed into the United 
States. The state’s southern portion, extending as far north as 
San Antonio, was part of a massive 1590 land grant issued to 
Luis de Carvajal y de la Cueva, a Spanish adventurer several of 
whose family members were executed by the Mexican Inqui- 
sition as secret Jews; Carvajal himself was a devoted Catholic 
but was imprisoned until his death for sheltering his crypto- 
Jewish relatives. Still, no Carvajal settlements existed north of 
the Rio Grande in present-day Texas, and Spanish coloniza- 
tion left no record of Sephardic practice there. 

The first North American Jew known to have been in 
Texas was Captain Samuel *Noah of New York, who com- 
manded a Mexican force against Spain at San Antonio in 1811 
though he only remained in the area briefly. After Mexico, 
then including Texas, achieved independence from Spain in 
1821, a small number of individuals (perhaps no more than 10 
or 20) of Jewish background appeared in the region, though 
none practiced the faith openly or consistently. Adolphus 
Sterne opened a general store in Nacogdoches in 1826 and 
served as a local official to the Mexican government. Sterne 
formally converted to Catholicism as required by Mexican law, 
but was raised in a Jewish home in Germany before immigrat- 
ing to America. Jacob de Cordova, a land merchant, arrived 
in 1839 and operated businesses in Galveston and Houston. 
Like Sterne, de Cordova married a Christian woman, as was 
common in frontier settings, and he neither practiced the 
Jewish faith openly nor identified himself as a Jew. The first 
report of self-identified Jews was in the early 1830s at Velasco, 
on the Gulf Coast near present-day Freeport, where Abraham 
Labatt, who had been active in large Jewish communities in 
the US., recognized residents Jacob Henry and Jacob Lyons 
as fellow Jews. 

A handful of Jews from the United States fought in the 
Texas war for independence from Mexico and remained after- 
ward in the new republic which, with constitutionally guar- 
anteed religious freedom, began to attract more Jewish set- 
tlers, mostly Central European immigrants who had lived for 
a time in the U.S. After Texas joined the United States in 1846, 
the Jewish population grew still faster, and as Jews gathered 
in the state's largest cities they began to shape the rudiments 
of institutional Jewish life. In Galveston, the Dyers and Oster- 
mans formed the core of a growing Jewish merchant class that 
also included Michael Seeligson, who was elected Galveston’s 
mayor in 1853. When a Dyer child passed away in 1852, the 
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family established a cemetery and invited a New Orleans rabbi 
to perform the burial, the state’s first recorded Jewish religious 
service. In nearby Houston, the city’s first permanent Jewish 
residents, Lewis A. and Mary Levy, had purchased a plot of 
land for use as a Jewish cemetery as early as 1844; Lewis Levy 
later spearheaded the creation of a Hebrew Benevolent Soci- 
ety in 1855. In 1856, San Antonio Jews led by Henry Mayer and 
Louis Zork began meeting as an informal congregation, and 
three years later Houston’s Beth Israel was formally chartered 
as the state’s first Jewish congregation. B'nai Israel in Galveston 
was founded in 1868, followed by other Jewish congregations 
in Victoria (1872), Jefferson (1873), San Antonio (1874), Dal- 
las (1875), Austin (1876), Waco (1879), Brenham (1885), Tyler 
(1887), Marshall (1887), Fort Worth (1892), and El Paso (1900). 
Jewish communal institutions flourished alongside the syna- 
gogues: B’nai B'rith chapters were active in every major city, 
and in 1898 the state's first chapter of the Council of Jewish 
Women was formed in Tyler. In 1908, the Texas Jewish Her- 
ald was established in Houston. Published today as the Jewish 
Herald- Voice, it is among the longest-running Jewish news- 
papers in the country. 

While most of the state’s first congregations observed Re- 
form worship services, there was a strong traditional presence, 
and many cities also sustained Orthodox synagogues. Con- 
gregation Beth Israel in Houston was founded on the Ortho- 
dox ritual, though it later changed to Reform, and the state’s 
larger communities also supported talmud torahs, shohatim, 
and traditional minyan services. The predominance of Clas- 
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sical Reform in part explains the anti-Zionist sentiment that 
prevailed in Texas until World War 11, but Zionist organiza- 
tions were nonetheless strong in many Texas communities, 
often led by European-educated rabbis and sustained by a 
growing influx of Eastern European immigrants. In 1905, the 
Texas Zionist Association was formed to coordinate Zionist 
efforts across the state, and in 1914 the state’s first Hadassah 
chapter was chartered in Wharton. 

As in other southern and western states, Jews were ini- 
tially attracted to Texas for the enormous commercial oppor- 
tunities of an expanding region. From the coastal commercial 
centers of Galveston and Houston, where Jews participated 
heavily in the cotton trade, Jewish retailers followed the state's 
burgeoning rail system: by the early 20'* century Jews were 
present in at least 70 communities, many operating the town’s 
only retail establishment. In larger cities, Jews dominated the 
retail industry and built many of the state's premier retailing 
institutions including Sanger Bros. and Neiman-Marcus. In 
several cases, as frontier customers paid in barter rather than 
cash, retail businesses led Jewish families into the state's sig- 
nature industries: cattle and oil. 

The Galveston Plan, directed from New York but man- 
aged locally by Galveston’s beloved Rabbi Henry *Cohen, 
sought to divert the flow of European Jewish immigration 
to the Texas Gulf Coast, bypassing the overcrowded ghettos 
of New York, and between 1908 and 1914 some 10,000 Euro- 
pean Jews passed through the city to destinations throughout 
the western states. Of these, about 2,000 settled in nearly 100 
Texas communities, providing a burst of social and religious 
development statewide. Despite this effort, however, and de- 
spite the general southerly migration of American Jews to sun- 
belt states after World War 11, relatively few Jews were drawn 
to Texas. Today, although Texas is the state with the second- 
highest population, it ranks tenth in Jewish residents. In part 
this is because the Texas economy remained heavily agrarian 
even after World War 11, leading migrants to seek the greater 
mercantile opportunities and stronger Jewish communal life 
of California and Florida. But as the contemporary Texas 
economy strengthens in fields like electronics, computing, and 
aerospace, the Jewish population is growing rapidly, especially 
in high-tech centers like Austin. 

Following national trends, Jewish communities in small 
Texas towns are disappearing as the population clusters in 
metropolitan areas and their suburban and exurban out- 
growths, though congregations remain active in smaller cit- 
ies including Abilene, Amarillo, Brownsville, Corpus Christi, 
El Paso, Longview, Lubbock, Odessa, and Tyler. In large cit- 
ies, Jews maintain a variety of religious and social institutions 
which sustain virtually every political, social, and worship 
style. Lubavitchers are organized in Austin, Dallas, Houston, 
and San Antonio; Holocaust museums and research centers 
have been established in Dallas (1984), Houston (1996), El 
Paso (1992), and San Antonio (1990); Jewish newspapers serve 
the communities of Dallas, Houston, San Antonio, and Fort 
Worth; the Texas Jewish Historical Society was created in 1980, 
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while Dallas, Houston, and San Antonio support local Jew- 
ish historical societies; and all of the major cities and several 
smaller ones maintain Jewish charitable federations and/or 
community centers. While Jews remain a much smaller pro- 
portion of the Texas population than is the case in other large 
states, the Lone Star State is home to Jewish life of increasing 
richness and complexity. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Ornish, Pioneer Jewish Texans (1989); R. 
Winegarten and C. Schechter, Deep in the Heart: The Lives and Leg- 
ends of Texas Jews, a Photographic History (1990); H.A. Weiner, Jew- 
ish Stars in Texas: Rabbis and Their Work (1999); B.E. Stone, “West 
of Center: Jews on the Real and Imagined Frontiers of Texas” (Ph.D. 
Dissertation: The University of Texas at Austin, 2003); H.A. Weiner 
and K. Roseman (eds.), Lone Stars of David (2007). 


[Bryan Edward Stone (2™4 ed.)] 


TEXTILES. In the biblical period garments were produced 
from both animal and vegetable materials. The most common 
garments were made of animal furs, especially of the less ex- 
pensive sheepskin and goatskin, though rarer skins were also 
used. The pelts were processed to make them soft and hairy. 
Simple garments were sewn from these skins with the hairy 
surface worn either against the body or outward. Skins were 
prepared in two fashions: hard and thick for footwear, and soft, 
thin, and more delicate for clothing. Skins were also used for 
military dress and various military accessories. Beginning with 
the second millennium B.c.z., leather and fur were processed 
by specialists, who maintained facilities for this purpose. Nat- 
ural silk, bought from India and Arabia, was used only in the 
most expensive garments, such as royal raiment. The most 
common, however, and almost the sole materials used for tex- 
tiles were wool and linen. (The identification of meshi (Ezek. 
16:10, 13) with silk, by Rashi, followed by all other commen- 
tators, is almost certainly a mistaken one. The first reference 
to silkworms is by Aristotle in his De Animalibus Historia, 5.) 
The preparation of cloth required several operations. The raw 
material was cleaned, and if necessary dyed (see *Dyeing). It 
was then used for the spinning of threads which was done ona 
spindle - a short, narrow rod at whose end is a circular weight 
which maintains the rod suspended in a vertical position and 
serves as a small fly wheel to turn the rod on its axis. By turn- 
ing the suspended spindle with deft finger motions, the fibers 
were inwoven into threads of uniform thickness. The threads 
thus produced were bound about the spindle stick as on a bob- 
bin (H. Gressman, Altorientalische Bilder zum AltenTestament 
(19267)). Spinning was done by old people or women at home 
in their spare time (cf. Prov. 41:19). Some excavations have re- 
vealed perforated weights, generally made of stone. 

The next process in the production of clothing was the 
weaving of the woolen or flaxen threads into cloth. For this 
purpose there were vertical or horizontal looms, and for larger 
cloths, the mobile looms were attached to the ground. The 
base for the woven cloth consisted of the warp strands that 
stretched through the length of the cloth. On a vertical loom 
the warp strands were closely spaced over the two horizontal 
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bars of the fame. Larger vertical looms used only one hori- 
zontal bar, with perforated clay or stone weights attached to 
the other end of the warp strands. On horizontal looms, the 
tension in the warp was maintained by two bars held in place 
on the ground or on a table. The woof strands were passed 
alternately above and below the warp threads. More complex 
patterns were produced by picking up several warp strands 
at a time or by multidirectional weaving. The most advanced 
looms permitted more complex methods such as separat- 
ing warp groups by attaching them to several upper or lower 
bars whose positions could be exchanged. The woof thread 
was bound about a beam, which served as a bobbin that was 
passed back and forth over the warp all the while unwinding 
the thread. To make the cloth more opaque, a rough comb was 
passed along the taut warp strands, to make the woof adhere 
more thoroughly. The proximity of the threads determined 
the strength of the cloth, while the thickness determined its 
coarse or delicate structure. Much use was made of colored 
threads which could be woven into particular patterns. Cloth- 
ing was sewn by hand with metal or bone needles, also used 
for coloring embroidery on the fabric, which was an integral 
part of its decoration. Clothing was fastened with laces tied 
to one another by means of special pins. The use of buttons 
was very rare. 


In the Talmud 

During the talmudic period wool and linen continued to be 
the main sources for textiles. Whereas, however, wool was 
more plentiful in Erez Israel, linen was so abundant and 
cheap in Babylon that its cheapness was regarded as one of 
the main material attractions of the country (Taan. 29b). To 
such an extent did the economy depend upon it that public 
prayers were offered when its value dropped by 40% (BB 91a). 
There were special districts where flax was soaked and where 
it was sold (Git. 27a). The difference between Erez Israel and 
Babylon with regard to those two materials is reflected in the 
statement that whereas in Babylon colored woolen garments 
were regarded as the most expensive, in Erez Israel white linen 
was so regarded (Pes. 109a). During this period a considerable 
number of new materials appear. However, it is interesting that 
two passages in which these new materials are mentioned are 
explicitly connected with this extension. 

Mishnah Kilayim 9:1 states that “Wool and linen alone 
are forbidden under the law of *mixed species,’ and the sub- 
sequent mishnayot deal with the new textiles common at the 
time. They are camel hair (cf. Matt. 3:4), hemp (9:1), silk and 
floss silk (9:2), and a textile made of a mixture of hemp and 
linen. Garments made of hemp were usually imported (9:7). 
In Babylonia hemp was even cheaper than linen (Ket. 8b). 
Similarly, on the law enjoining that the zizit must be attached 
to one’s “garments” (Num. 15:38), the Talmud, acknowledg- 
ing that the word in the Bible applies only to wool, continues 
“Whence then can I include camel hair, rabbit hair, goat hair, 
floss silk [kallakh], raw silk [Sirikon = Lat. Sericom], fine silk 
(Shira’in — Men. 39}; cf. also Sifra, Tazria, Perek 16). Kallakh 
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occurs in Mishnah Shabbat 2:1 as one of the materials forbid- 
den for use as wicks for the Sabbath lamp. The Babylonian 
amoraim, uncertain of its identification, in their discussion 
mention a number of varieties of silk used in Babylon such as 
“metuksa” (Gr. wétv§a) and peranda silk (Late Gr. mpdvdto1). 
In addition cotton was extensively used. It should be noted, 
however, that the talmudic word kutnah, or kitnah, is not cot- 
ton, but linen. The Arabic form of the word qutn was adapted 
by traders for the Arab cottons which they introduced into 
Europe. The talmudic name for cotton is zemer gefen (“vine 
wool’; Kil. 7:2, TJ, Ket. 2:4, 27d). 

Home weaving was so essential an aspect of the domestic 
menage, at least in mishnaic times, that it is stated that even a 
wealthy woman “even if she brought a hundred maidservants” 
into the house, should still be obliged to engage in wool-spin- 
ning, “since idleness leads to lewdness” (Ket. 5:5); nevertheless, 
there is ample evidence of the existence of textiles, and spe- 
cifically woolen goods, manufactured on a commercial scale. 
“Ben Zoma said, ‘how many labors did Adam have to perform 
before he obtained a garment to wear! He had to shear, wash, 
comb, spin, and weave (the wool) before he had a garment to 
wear, whereas I get up early and find all that done for me. All 
kinds of people come betimes to my house, and ... I find all 
these ready’” (Ber. 58a). 

[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 
Medieval Period 
The prominence of Jews in the manufacture of textiles in the 
Mediterranean Basin in the Middle Ages was connected with 
the widespread commerce in textiles, particularly silk and the 
more expensive fabrics, in general, and with Jewish commer- 
cial activity in this sphere in particular. Cheaper types of cloth 
were also an important article of trade; thus, in the sources 
of the period, wherever a Jewish merchant is mentioned ply- 
ing his trade he was most commonly dealing in textiles. In 
medieval Egypt the silk trade “fulfilled a function similar to 
that of stocks and bonds in our own society. In other words, 
it represented a healthy range of speculation, while providing 
at the same time a high degree of security” (S.D. Goitein, A 
Mediterranean Society (1967), 223). 

In Muslim Spain, where many Jews engaged in the silk 
industry, there “were two brothers, merchants, the manufac- 
turers of silk, Jacob *Ibn Jau and ... Joseph ... they became 
successful in the silk business, making clothing of high quality 
and pennants that are placed at the tops of standards of such 
high quality as was not duplicated in all of Spain” (Ibn Daud, 
Tradition, 68-69). To King Roger of Sicily was attributed the 
introduction of the silk industry into his lands by means of 
captured Jewish craftsmen from the Balkans (1147). *Benjamin 
of Tudela describes the Jews of Thebes as “the good craftsmen 
in making silk and purple clothes in the land of the Greeks”; 
at *Salonika he also noted that “they deal in the craft of silk,” 
while among the Jews of *Constantinople he found “craftsmen 
in silk” (ed. Adler (London, 1907), 12-16). The occupation of 
*dyeing, then widespread among Jews and often mentioned 
by him, was connected with textiles. In Spain woolen cloth, 
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produced from the famed local merino sheep, was produced 
by Jewish weavers, particularly in *Majorca and the eastern 
cities of *Barcelona, *Valencia, and *Saragossa. The weaver’s 
guild in *Calatayud had its own synagogue. *Moneylending in 
Western and Central Europe brought Jews into contact with 
valuable textiles given in pawn which they had to maintain in 
good state, and also often to sell. 


In the Ottoman Empire 

Many of the exiles from Spain and Portugal (1492, 1497) con- 
tinued their former occupations in the textile trade or crafts 
in their new places of settlement in the Ottoman Empire, or 
turned to them when they arrived in the Balkans and came into 
contact with the old tradition of Jewish occupation in this field. 
Salonika had been established as a center of the textile indus- 
try before the arrival of the refugees, many of whom joined in 
manufacture of the produce of the Balkan hinterland. Thus in 
the 16" century thousands of Jews engaged there in all stages 
of the production of cloth (known as “abba”). A textile work- 
shop could be found in almost every Jewish home, where the 
head of the household worked with his wife and children. Jews 
also distributed and sold the local cloth. Textile workshops 
were bequeathed to synagogues and charitable institutions. At 
Hanukkah it was customary to donate pieces of cloth to poor 
yeshivah students. The scope and problems of the industry and 
trade in textiles in Salonika is shown in the many communal 
regulations and rabbinical injunctions issued against price 
slashing, the sale of wool to foreigners, and the purchase of raw 
wool with cash (which only the wealthy could afford to do). 
Locally made garments only could be put up for sale, and ev- 
ery Jew over 20 years old had to wear clothes locally produced. 
From 1586 the tax on Salonika Jewry levied by the Ottoman au- 
thorities was payable by a quota of cloth (1,200 standard pieces 
of cloth), which was presented to the janissaries. 

The most flourishing period for the Jewish textile indus- 
try in Salonika was between 1500 and 1580, but afterward it 
gradually declined. A financial crisis in 1584, and others that 
succeeded it, forced many Jewish artisans to leave for other 
textile centers (Verria, *Rhodes, Smyrna). The Ottoman au- 
thorities afforded the industry no protection against the su- 
perior, foreign-made, European textiles, which swamped the 
market. Hence the Salonika Jews began to specialize in car- 
pets and other local wares. 

At the peak period of activity in the Safed textile center 
in Erez Israel (1530-60), the majority of earners among the 
approximately 15,000 Jews there were employed in the man- 
ufacture of high-quality woolen cloth, produced from raw, 
short-fibered wool sent from the Balkans to Safed via *Sidon. 
All stages of production were carried out in Safed; the fulling 
mills (known as batan) utilized the many local springs; one 
is still standing. Tales of the leading Safed mystics show that 
many owned such textile mills. Both the trade and the com- 
munity itself began to decline rapidly after 1560, for the same 
reasons as had operated against Salonika and because of trans- 
port hazards at sea. 
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the most important of which is a large section of a partly-pre- 
served work, Derekh ha-Emunah ve-Derekh ha-Kefirah (“The 
Way of Belief and the Way of Heresy”), as well as essays on 
the mysticism of prayer (published by Scholem in Studies in 
Memory of A. Gulak and S. Klein, (1942), 201-22), as well as 
the yet unpublished treatise on the mystical meaning of sac- 
rifice, Sod ha-Korban. 

Azriel is one of the most profound speculative thinkers in 
kabbalistic mysticism. His work most clearly reflects the pro- 
cess whereby Neoplatonic thought penetrated into the origi- 
nal kabbalistic tradition, as it reached Provence in the Sefer 
ha-*Bahir. He was acquainted with various sources of Neopla- 
tonic literature, from which he quotes many passages directly. 
It is as yet impossible to say how he became acquainted with 
concepts belonging to the philosophy of Solomon ibn *Gabirol 
and the Christian Neoplatonic thinker John Scotus Erigena; 
but, somehow, Azriel must have come into contact with their 
way of thinking. Most significantly, the status and importance 
of the will of God as the highest potency of the deity, surpass- 
ing all other attributes, closely associated with God and yet 
not identical with Him, corresponds to the doctrine of Gabi- 
rol. Other points such as the coincidence of opposites in the 
divine unity, which plays a special role in Azriel’s work, ap- 
pear to come from the Christian Neoplatonic tradition. Az- 
riel particularly stresses the disparity of the Neoplatonic idea 
of God, which may be formulated only in negatives, and that 
of the biblical God, about whom positive assertions may be 
made and to whom attributes may be ascribed. The former is 
Ein-Sof, the Infinite; the other is represented by the world of 
the Sefirot, which in various emanations reveals the creative 
movement of the divine unity. The logic, by which Azriel es- 
tablished the need for the assumption that the existence of 
the Sefirot is an emanation of divine power, is entirely Neo- 
platonic. Yet, in contrast with the doctrine of Plotinus, these 
emanations are processes taking place within the deity, and 
not extra-divine steps intermediate between God and the vis- 
ible creation. Rather, the process takes its course in God Him- 
self, namely between His hidden being, about which nothing 
positive can actually be said, and His appearance as Creator 
to which the Bible is testimony. In probing the mysteries of 
this world of the Sefirot, Azriel displays great daring. The same 
boldness is exhibited in those theosophical speculations which 
he carries into the talmudic aggadah. The Kabbalah of Azriel 
knows nothing of a true creation from nothingness although 
he uses this formula emphatically. However, he changes its 
meaning entirely: the “nothingness” out of which everything 
was created is here (as with Erigena) only a symbolic desig- 
nation of the Divine Being, which surpasses all that is com- 
prehensible to man, or of the Divine Will, which in itself has 
no beginning. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Tishby, in: Zion, 9 (1944), 178-85; idem, in: 
Sinai, 16 (1945), 159-78; idem, in: Minhah li- Yhudah (Zlotnick) (1950, 
jubilee volume... J.L. Zlotnik), 170-4; G. Scholem, Ursprung und An- 
faenge der Kabbala (1962), ch. 4. 


[Gershom Scholem] 
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AZ ROV NISSIM (Heb. 0°03 217 38; “Then many miracles”), 
alphabetical acrostic by the early paytan *Yannai (sixth cen- 
tury). Its theme is the events which, according to the Midrash, 
took place on the night of Passover (cf. Num. R. 20:12, Tanh. 
B., Num. 69). Since the 13‘ century it has been included as 
the first of the hymns and folk songs in the final section of 
the Passover Haggadah. The piyyut consists of seven stanzas, 
each concluding with the refrain “and it came to pass at mid- 
night” (Ex. 12:29). The first six are of three lines each; the last 
verse, of four lines, is a prayer for the advent of the messianic 
age. The song formed part of the kerovah prayer Onei Pitrei 
Rahamatayim, found in the Western (Ashkenazi) rite for the 
Sabbath before Passover. Az Rov Nissim passed also into the 
Eastern (Polish) rite. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Davidson, Ozar, 1 (1924), 102, no. 2175; Baer 
S., Seder, 705 ff.; M. Zulay, Piyyutei Yannai (1938), 92; D. Goldschmidt 
(ed.), Haggadah (1960), 96, 106-7. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 1Tz.M. 
Rabinovits, Mahzor Piyyutei Rabbi Yanai la-Torah ve-la-Moadim 
(1985); Sh. Spiegel, Avot ha-Piyyut (1996); N.M. Bronznick, Piyyu- 
tei Yanai (2000). 


[Encyclopaedia Hebraica] 


AZUBIB, Algerian rabbinical family prominent in the 17 
and 18 centuries. 

JOSEPH BEN NEHORAI AZUBIB was in Alexandria in 
1665. The following year he wrote to Moses Tardiola, an emis- 
sary from Jerusalem in Tripoli, informing him of the appear- 
ance of *Shabbetai Zevi and giving him important informa- 
tion about *Nathan of Gaza. sSAADIAH BEN NEHORAI (late 
17-early 18" centuries), younger brother of Joseph, was the 
head of the Algerian community during a period of excep- 
tional economic hardship and stern decrees on the part of the 
local authorities, among them an order for the destruction of 
all the city’s synagogues (1706). Only the intervention of “lead- 
ing courtiers” brought about the repeal of this decree. Saadiah 
was author of Tokhahat Musar (Leghorn, 1871), a commen- 
tary on Proverbs, and of Limmudei Adonai, an unpublished 
commentary on Psalms (Mss. Ginsburg, no. 26, Moscow). His 
novellae on the Talmud are referred to by Judah Ayyash in 
Lehem Yehudah (1745). Saadiah was among those who banned 
the books of Nehemiah *Hayon, the follower of Shabbetai 
Zevi. A copy of the ban, with his name at the head of the Al- 
gerian signatories, is published in the Milhamah la-Adonai of 
Moses *Hagiz (Amsterdam, 1714, 51b). NEHORAI BEN SAA- 
DIAH (d. c. 1785), nephew of the brothers, compiled a short 
commentary on an anthology of piyyutim according to the 
Algerian rite (Leghorn, 1793), and Purim Tammuz shel Algir 
(1775), thanksgiving prayers to commemorate the departure 
of the Spanish Army from Algiers. JosEPH BEN NEHORAI 
(1740%-1794), disciple of his father, and of Judah Ayyash. He 
was appointed assistant to his father in the rabbinate and their 
names appear together with those of other Algerian rabbis 
on commendations to the Matteh Yehudah (1783) of Judah 
Ayyash and the Zera Yaakov (1784) of Jacob b. Naim. Joseph 
succeeded his father in 1784. A most erudite scholar and an in- 
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Eastern Europe 

Their occupation in *arenda and their predominant role in the 
grain and forest produce export trade in Poland-Lithuania, 
enabled Jews to take an important part in the import trade of 
textiles there. From the 16 century Jews traded extensively in 
textiles on every level of the trade and in all types and qualities 
of cloth. Though never occupied directly in weaving or spin- 
ning, Jews were predominant in the trade in raw wool, yarn, 
and textiles of all types. Three Jewish weavers are mentioned in 
Plotsk in the 16"* century. In *Mezhirech the Christian weavers 
attacked some Jewish rivals in 1636. The Poznan community 
declared the trade in raw wool produced in the region to be 
a *hazakah, and appointed a special wool parnas in the 17% 
century to prevent foreign merchants from buying it up. In 
the Poznan region Jewish merchants would advance money, 
or farm out herds of sheep, in order to obtain the raw wool, 
which they gave out to local Christian craftsmen to make up 
into cloth for them. This expertise in capitalist entrepreneur- 
ship was in modern times transposed by many Jews of this 
region to Germany after the partitions of Poland-Lithuania 
at the end of the 18" century. Jewish *peddlers, in particu- 
lar in the *Pale of Settlement and parts of Austria-Hungary, 
bought up raw materials in the villages, and supplied them to 
large-scale Jewish traders, and also sold fabrics and clothes 
in the villages. 

Under Russian rule in modern times Jews were active on 
various levels in the development of the Polish textile indus- 
try, and in its celebrated center at *Lodz. In 1842, 39 of 82 Jews 
engaged in commerce in Lodz were suppliers of wool or yarn 
to artisans. In the early 1840s Jewish wool and yarn merchants 
and cotton importers began founding firms of their own. In 
1864 there were more than 50 independent Jewish manufactur- 
ers in Lodz. The early 1860s witnessed a growing increase in 
Jewish investment and industrial ventures in textiles, with Jews 
leading in technological innovations and business organiza- 
tion methods at Lodz as well as at *Bialystok. In 1867 about 11% 
of the factory owners in Lodz were Jewish, but these accounted 
for only 8.5% of the total production. However, entrepreneurs 
such as Israel Poznanski, Bielchowsky, Joshua Birnbaum, and 
others forged ahead to become the leading Lodz textile man- 
ufacturers. Jewish participation in the textile industry there 
reached its peak before World War 1, when 45.6% of all Lodz 
textile factories were owned by Jews and almost 27,000 Jew- 
ish workers were engaged in various branches of the industry 
and trade. Of these, one-third were still using manual looms, 
living in indescribable poverty in the Balut suburb of Lodz. 
Very few were employed in factories and virtually none in 
specialized technical work. 

In independent Poland between the two world wars, 
Jewish participation in the Lodz and Bialystok textile indus- 
try was hard hit by the anti-Jewish discriminatory policies of 
the state. Some, however, like Oscar Cohn, managed to de- 
velop their factories with foreign capital. By 1931 textile en- 
terprises in Jewish ownership were mainly on a smaller scale, 
and Jews were employed in the industry in clerical posts rather 
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TEXTILES 


than as workers. In 1931, 16% of those employed in the textile 
industry in Poland were Jews, and 71.4% of the independent 
employers. 


Central Europe 

Jewish traders, generally from Poland-Lithuania, played a 
considerable role both as buyers and sellers of fabrics and 
clothes on *market days and at the fairs in Central Europe. 
At *Vienna, the entrepéot of all types of textile goods, Jewish 
merchants from the wool-producing provinces, Hungary, and 
Galicia, traded there with Jews from the textile-manufactur- 
ing areas of *Bohemia and Moravia, while the imperial army, 
and the city itself, took a large part of the products. Among 
the Viennese privileged manufacturers were Hermann *To- 
desco, who developed the silk industry there (further devel- 
oped by S. Trebitsch and sons), and Michael L. *Biedermann, 
by whose single-handed efforts Vienna displaced Budapest 
as center of the wool trade in the Hapsburg Empire. Another 
privileged merchant manufacturer who was ennobled was 
M. *Koenigswarter. In 1846, 33 of 133 textile printing firms in 
Vienna were Jewish-owned, 11 of 72 cotton producers were 
Jews, as were also 27 of 53 textile commission agents, primar- 
ily for the Balkans and the Orient. In 1855 there were 89 Jew- 
ish-owned printing and weaving enterprises, about 5% of the 
total. After the official abolition of all restrictions on Jewish 
trade (1859; 1867) the participation of Jews in the Viennese 
textile trade became virtually a monopoly; even after World 
War 1, when each of the Hapsburg successor states developed 
and protected its own textile industries. 


In Hungary 

The Hungarian wool trade was conducted almost entirely by 
Jews, who were thus in a position to establish textile industries. 
Adolf and Heinrich Kohner, originally Moravian feather mer- 
chants, established Hungary’s first modern wool textile facto- 
ries. Other notable textile manufacturers were Robert Szurday 
(originally Weiss, ennobled in 1899), Leo Buday (originally 
Goldberger), and Samuel Goldberger (ennobled in 1867). 


Bohemia and Moravia 
These areas, the most industrialized in the Hapsburg Empire, 
also produced most of its textiles, and Jews played a promi- 
nent role in this industry. From the 17 century Jews had 
been almost the sole dealers in raw wool, from the peasants 
together with furs, hides, livestock, and other agricultural pro- 
duce. The peddler, who maintained immediate contact with 
the peasant, sold his wares to a Jewish merchant who had the 
wool washed and bleached, spun by peasants, and woven by 
artisans, and then sold it at the fairs. One of the earliest cloth 
manufacturers was Feith Ehrenstamm of Prossnitz (*Pros- 
tejov), who supplied the imperial army with large quantities 
during the Napoleonic wars by organizing the production of 
hundreds of local weavers. 

In *Brno three of the first seven modern steam weaving 
factories were established by Jews, who had previously been 
supplying weavers with wool. Among the larger firms was that 
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of L. *Auspitz, inherited and expanded by Phillipp *Gomperz, 
as well as the *Loew-Baer factories, and those of the Popper 
brothers and Salomon Strakosch. The textile industry also fol- 
lowed the same pattern in Reichenberg (*Liberec) where the 
earliest suppliers of wool there were the sons of Jacob *Bassevi 
of Treuenberg in the 17" century. Jews not only supplied the 
raw material but sold off the finished goods, primarily in 
Prague, where almost all the textile merchants were Jews (459 
compared with 39 gentiles in 1772). Some of them established 
factories for cloth printing and other end processes, among 
them Moses and Leopold Porges, Salomon Brandeis, Simon 
*Laemel, and many members of leading Prague Jewish fami- 
lies. In Czechoslovakia after World War 1 Jewish activity in 
textiles continued and developed. The nationalization of the 
jute industry after 1918 was organized by Emanuel Weissen- 
stein and Richard Morawitz, who remained president of the 
“Juta” concern until 1939. In Trutnoy, the center of the flax in- 
dustry, Alexander Videky was chairman of the flax exchange 
for many years. 


Germany 

The mercantilist policies of 18'*-century Prussia encouraged 
*Court Jews and other Jewish financiers and purveyors to be- 
come entrepreneurs of various branches of the textile indus- 
try there. Levi Ulff brought Dutch artisans to Brandenburg 
in 1714 and founded a ribbon factory, which was soon com- 
missioned to supply all the royal regiments. The elders of the 
Berlin Jewish community proposed setting up woolen cloth 
factories in Pomerania at their own cost (and to import 3,000 
workers), in return for freeing the Jewish community from 
a newly imposed silver tax, but their proposal was rejected. 
Many Jews initiated new factories, some in new branches of 
textiles, such as Pinthus Levi of Rathenow, a horse and grain 
purveyor, who set up a canvas factory in 1763, which em- 
ployed more than 1,000 workers. Isaac Bernhard, who im- 
ported silk from Italy, received state support in establishing 
a factory which soon employed 120 looms (his trusted book- 
keeper was Moses *Mendelssohn, whose residence in Berlin 
depended on his employment). David *Friedlaender was a 
large-scale silk manufacturer. After the first partition of Po- 
land (1772) Benjamin Veitel *Ephraim utilized the semi-pro- 
fessional local labor of Jewish women and girls in the Netze 
district, where Jews formed 6% of the total and one-quarter 
of the urban population. He established schools for teaching 
pillow-lace manufacture, and by 1785 was employing about 
700 Jewish women and girls. 

At *Stuttgart, center of the south German textile indus- 
try, there were in 1930 about 170 Jewish manufacturers and 
the same number of merchants; mainly in processing semi- 
raw products, semi-finished goods, and finishing, and par- 
ticularly in the manufacture and trade in tricots and knit- 
wear. Jews were also active in the nearby textile centers of 
Untertuerkheim, Bocholt, Westphalia, and Landeshut, Sile- 
sia, where the linen-manufacturing firm of H. Gruenfeld was 
well known. Jews participated in the trade and import of wool 
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and in the finishing stages of the industry. Generally, Jewish 
entrepreneurs tended to concentrate in specific sectors, such 
as the manufacture of jute sacks, and drapery - lace ribbons, 
suspenders, garters, neckties, etc. - knitwear, and carpets. Be- 
tween the two world wars the most important Jewish textile 
merchant in Germany was James *Simon, multi-millionaire 
philanthropist. A distinguishing feature of the Jewish partici- 
pation in the German textile trade was its close connection 
with Great Britain, from which goods were imported, meth- 
ods followed, and designs imitated, by means of agents and 
relatives. Jewish participation in the trade in finished textile 
goods (about 40%) was twice as high as their participation in 
the industrial sector of the textile industry. 


Great Britain 

Jews had mainly entered the textile industry and trade in 
Great Britain after the industrial revolution. One of the first 
was Nathan M. *Rothschild who established himself as a cot- 
ton-goods manufacturer (especially of uniforms) in Man- 
chester in 1797. He was followed by many Jewish buyers from 
Jewish and non-Jewish firms from Germany and the conti- 
nent, many of whom became independent exporters of cot- 
ton goods. At Bradford, Jacob Behrens became important after 
1838, and several other German Jews were active there, as well 
as in other textile centers. In Scotland, they were prominent 
in the local jute industry in the last quarter of the 19'* cen- 
tury, Sir Otto *Jaffe (see also *Tailoring) was a leading figure 
in Northern Ireland. 


United States 

In the United States few Jews entered the textile industry, an 
outstanding exception being the *Cone family of Carolina. 
However, Jews became prominent in raw cotton and wool 
brokerage, as well as in the wholesale and retail trade in fab- 
rics. None of the large producers of synthetic fibers was Jew- 


ish-owned. 
[Henry Wasserman] 


In Israel 

In the late 1960s the textile industry became one of the larg- 
est industrial branches in Israel, second only to the foodstuff 
industry. The output in 1969 was 10% of the total industrial 
output, amounting to IL 925,000,000. At the same time tex- 
tile products constituted about 12% of industrial exports, to- 
taling $66,000,000, the second largest export branch after 
diamonds. 

By 1937 there were already 86 spinning and weaving 
plants in Erez Israel, with about 1,500 employees. The neces- 
sary capital and technical knowledge were brought by Jewish 
professionals from Europe, an example of such enterprise be- 
ing the Ata plant near Haifa. The development of the textile 
industry received considerable impetus in World War 11 which 
cut off the European supply, stimulating local manufacture for 
army needs. In 1943 the number of factories had grown to 250, 
employing about 5,630 workers; invested capital had grown 
fourfold and the output value tenfold. 
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After the establishment of the State of Israel, during 
the government's drive to step up industry, the textile indus- 
try expanded, and special emphasis was put on its establish- 
ment in development areas. By 1965, 25% of the textile work- 
ers were employed in the three large cities - Jerusalem, Tel 
Aviv, Haifa — while the rest were concentrated in new indus- 
trial areas, in particular in the development areas of Lachish, 
Ashkelon, and in the Negev and Galilee. The new plants were 
equipped with the latest machinery, including improved au- 
tomatic weaving looms, which gave employment to hundreds 
of workers. While the older plants located in the central part 
of Israel employed about ten workers each, plants in the de- 
velopment areas employed an average of 50 workers each. 
There was a rapid growth in production, which before 1955 
was mainly concerned with finishing processes. The prod- 
ucts were then processed from the raw cotton stage. Apart 
from increase in quantity of production, there was an im- 
provement in design and techniques. Export of textiles was 
expanded, and in 1971 exports had increased to one-fifth of 
the industry’s output. In 1965 there were 1,007 textile factories 
employing 26,300 workers, including 100 plants employing 
more than 50 workers each. In 1970 there were 300,000 cot- 
ton-spinning machines and 50,000 wool-spinning machines, 
compared with 55,000 cotton-spinning machines before the 
outbreak of World War 11. The number of mechanical looms 
grew from 2,000 before 1948 to 6,000 in 1970, more than half 
of them automatic and up-to-date. 

The expansion of Israel’s textile industry was also a re- 
sult of the development of cotton growing in Israel as a prof- 
itable agricultural branch. Following successful experiments 
in 1953, the cotton-planted areas were expanded from 300 du- 
nams in 1953 to 290,000 dunams on irrigated land and 32,000 
dunams on unirrigated land, a total of approximately 330,000 
dunams. The output of cotton fiber grew from 95 kg. per du- 
nam in 1955 to 130 kg. per dunam in 1969. The total output of 
cotton grew from 2,000 tons in 1955 to 39,200 tons in 1969, 
when 21,000 tons of cotton were exported and about 18,000 
tons were sold to the local industry. The carding machines 
were set up in various places in the cotton-growing areas. 
About 400 tons of wool were produced in 1969 by local sheep, 
but of this only 100 tons were sold to the local textile indus- 
try. The majority of the raw material for Israel’s wool indus- 
try is therefore imported. Other raw materials for the textile 


industry are also imported. 
[Zeev Barkai] 


In the 1990s Israel’s textile industry faced a crisis as 
cheap East Asian labor made it uncompetitive. At that time 
around 400 Israeli Arab sewing shops handled the brunt of 
the subcontracting work. These began to close down. The 
turnaround came when Israeli firms began doing their sew- 
ing work in Jordan and Egypt. The giant Delta company led 
the way, followed by Polgat, Argeman, Kitan, and others. In 
the early 2000s Israeli companies had 30 plants in Jordan em- 
ploying 6,000 workers while employment in the industry in 
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Israel dropped from a peak of 45,000 to 38,000. Israel's grow- 
ing exports reached $370 million a year as it continued to sup- 
ply such retailers and designers as Marks & Spencer, The Gap, 
Victoria’s Secret, Wal-Mart, Sears, Ralph Lauren, Calvin Klein, 
and Donna Karan. 
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THAILAND (Prathet Thai), kingdom in S.E. Asia, formerly 
known as Siam. Jewish merchants occasionally visited the 
court of Siam. In 1683 the London Jew Abraham *Navarro, 
sent by the East India Company as interpreter to China, spent 
several months in Siam. During his travels in the Far East in 
1920-21, Israel Cohen tells of meeting a Russo-Jewish diamond 
merchant from Antwerp on his way there, and of a Jewish 
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musician who had performed before the king. The Siamese 
foreign minister wrote in 1921 expressing his government's ac- 
cord with the establishment of a national home for the Jewish 
people. In the 1920s a few refugees from Soviet Russia arrived 
from Harbin and settled in the capital Bangkok. The size of 
the community was temporarily increased after 1933 by some 
120 refugees from Nazi persecution, most of whom left after 
World War 11. Communal activities were organized by P.B. Ja- 
cobsohn, who became Israel’s honorary consul-general in 1953. 
An Israel embassy was opened in 1958, and friendly relations 
between Thailand and Israel were expressed through technical 
and economic cooperation. In 1964 a Jewish Association was 
incorporated, and in 1966 a Jewish community center with a 
synagogue was established. A number of Torah scrolls were 
presented to the community by the *Singapore Jewish Wel- 
fare Board in 1960. Sabbath eve services were conducted bya 
US. Army chaplain, who cared for the community’s religious 
needs. There is no Jewish cemetery, and burials are conducted 
in a corner of the Protestant graveyard. In 1969 the permanent 
Jewish community of Thailand consisted of some six families 
in a total population of 31 million, with another 250 temporary 
residents. In the early 21° century a total of 250 Jews lived in 
Thailand, comprising Sephardim from Syria and Lebanon and 
Ashkenazim from Europe, the United States, and Shanghai. 
The Jewish Association of Thailand was housed in a three- 
story building in the residential area of Bangkok. It incorpo- 
rated the Ashkenazi synagogue and the rabbi’s home. There 
were also Sephardi and Chabad synagogues. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Cohen, Journal of a Jewish Traveller (1925), 
203, 222; M. Wischnitzer, Die Juden in der Welt (1935), 299; WJ. 


Fischel, in: PA AJR, 25 (1956), 45-53. 
[Shaul Ramati] 


THALBERG, IRVING GRANT (1899-1936), U.S. film pro- 
ducer and executive. Born in New York, Thalberg joined Uni- 
versal Pictures soon after leaving high school and was the stu- 
dios general manager at 24, when he produced The Hunchback 
of Notre Dame (1923). A year later he was Louis B. Mayer's 
right-hand man, and soon after the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
merger in 1924 he became the company’s production chief. 
He produced Ben-Hur in 1926. 

Thalberg guided Mem in its transition from the silent 
screen to sound, breaking box-office records with the pio- 
neering musical Broadway Melody (1929). He was respon- 
sible for some of the most celebrated films of his time, such 
as Greed (1924); The Big Parade (1925); Mata Hari (1931); 
Grand Hotel (1932); Strange Interlude (1932); Bombshell (1933); 
‘The Barretts of Wimpole Street (1934); The Merry Widow (1934); 
China Seas (1935); Mutiny on the Bounty (1935); San Francisco 
(1936); Camille (1936); Romeo and Juliet (Oscar nomination 
for Best Picture, 1936); several *Marx Brothers comedies; and 
the much-acclaimed The Good Earth (Oscar nomination for 
Best Picture, 1937). He brought many performers to fame, 
among them John Gilbert, Greta Garbo, Clark Gable, Joan 
Crawford, and Norma Shearer, whom he married in 1927 
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on her conversion to Judaism. (She returned to Christian- 
ity in 1942.) 

Thalberg was one of the 36 founders of the Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts and Sciences, established in 1927. Oth- 
ers were Douglas Fairbanks, Mary Pickford, Harold Lloyd, 
Cecil B. DeMille, Louis B. Mayer, and the Warner brothers, 
Harry and Jack. 

Thalberg’s final project for Mem was Marie Antoinette 
(1938), which was in the early stages of production at the time 
of his death. The title role went to Shearer, who took a keen 
interest in the film and considered it an ode to her husband. 
Dubbed “the boy wonder” early in his career, Thalberg died 
of pneumonia at age 37. 

Although he produced almost 90 films, Thalberg did not 
permit his name to appear in any of the film credits, believing 
that “credit you give yourself is not worth having.” 

After his death, credit was awarded him in the form of 
the prestigious Irving G. Thalberg Memorial Award. Created 
by the Academy of Motion Pictures Arts and Sciences, the 
annual award is presented to acknowledge “creative produc- 
ers, whose bodies of work reflect a consistently high quality 
of motion picture production.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Thomas, Thalberg: Life and Legend (1969). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Samuel, Mayer and Thalberg: The Make- 
Believe Saints (1975); R. Flamini, Thalberg: The Last Tycoon and the 
World of MGM (1994). 


[G. Eric Hauck / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


THALBERG, SIGISMUND (1812-1871), pianist. Thalberg 
was born in Geneva to Joseph Thalberg and Fortunee Stein 
of Frankfurt. He himself always claimed to be the illegitimate 
son of Count Moritz Dietrichstein and Baroness von *Wetzlar 
(of the ennobled Jewish Viennese family), but the claim is dis- 
proved by the birth certificate. At the age of ten he was taken 
to Vienna by Count Dietrichstein and there studied compo- 
sition with Sechter and piano with Hummel. He later studied 
with Pixis and Kalkbrenner in Paris. Between 1830 and 1836 
he undertook his first concert tours in Germany, France, and 
England and became one of the foremost virtuoso pianists of 
his time; several serious critics even put him above Liszt. He 
evolved a fingering technique for the brilliant piano pieces 
composed in the fashion of the period (his own, Liszt’s, and 
others) which separated the melody, bass line, and accompa- 
nying voices and arpeggios in a way that gave the impression 
of a three-handed playing. For this purpose he also elaborated 
the technique of notating such pieces on three staves. 

Thalberg composed two operas, a string trio, a duo for 
violin and piano, piano duets, songs, and over 80 piano pieces, 
many of them fantasies, variations, and arrangements based 
on operatic melodies. They are mostly of the salon-piece genre, 
and Thalberg himself exemplified the 19'-century figure of 
the “pianistic lion” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove, Diet; MGG; Riemann-Gurlitt; Baker, 


Biog Dict (1958°), s.v. and vii (preface). 
[Bathja Bayer] 
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°THALLUS (Gr. 8adXos), a first century c.£. author (proba- 
bly heathen) of a lost Greek universal chronicle in three books 
of which eight fragments survive. Thallus’ main theme was 
Hellenic rather than biblical history. Freudenthal suggested 
that Thallus was a Samaritan, because his Euhemeristic ten- 
dencies resembled those of the Samaritan Pseudo-*Eupolemus 
and because according to an emended text on Thallus, a Sa- 
maritan imperial freedman is said by Josephus to have loaned 
a million drachmae to King Agrippa 1 (Ant., 18:167). There is 
no reason to assume, however, that Euhemeristic tendencies 
as such indicate Samaritan origin, while the reading “Thallus” 
in Josephus is an uncertain emendation. The fact that Thallus 
recorded the eclipse of the year 29 - the year of Crucifixion - 
does not prove a link with the Christians. It is even probable 
that Thallus did not mention Moses in his history, though he 
may have known him from the Oriental chronicles. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Jacoby (ed.), Fragmente der griechischen 
Historiker, 2 D (Text) (1929), 1156-58, no. 256; 2 D (Komm.) (1930), 
835-7, no. 256; Wacholder, in: HTR 61 (1968). 


[Ben Zion Wacholder] 


THANKSGIVING PSALMS, common designation for one 
of the *Dead Sea Scrolls. It was bought in Jerusalem in 1947 
by Eleazar Lipa *Sukenik who, from the contents, designated 
the scroll Hodayot (Heb. ni’Tin). Scientifically its registration 
is 19H (Cave 1, Qumran, Hodayot). It is now in the Shrine of 
the Book, Jerusalem. 


The Scroll 

The leather scroll was in two separate parts. One consisted of 
three sheets, each with four ink-written columns, the other 
of approximately 70 fragments, of which 5 formed one sheet 
with 5 columns, while 3 were the main part of one column. 
When published in 1955 the text appeared in 18 more or less 
complete columns and 66 fragments. The length of the scroll 
is uncertain as is the original sequence of the columns. There 
are several holes in the leather, and the top and bottom of the 
columns have disintegrated. This sometimes leads to uncer- 
tainty about the length of the individual poems of which the 
text consists, because the end and beginning of poems may 
have been located in the weathered away parts. Often it is pos- 
sible with reasonable certainty to reconstruct the missing text, 
especially by means of fragments from a second manuscript 
from Cave 4. The scroll was written by at least two scribes 
working more or less accurately. The change is distinct in col. 
11:22. In several cases the text was corrected first by the scribes 
or by later correctors. The script is Hebrew square characters, 
except that El (God) sometimes is in the old cursive script. 
Paleographically the scroll is considered to date from the 1° 
century B.C.E. 


Contents 

Because of the Scroll’s fragmentary character it is impossi- 
ble to tell the number of poems it contains. In columns 1-18 
something like 30-35 poems may be represented varying in 
length from 8 to 50-60 lines. There are no headings, the divi- 
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THANKSGIVING PSALMS 


sion being marked only by a blank space. The majority of the 
poems begin with the introductory formula: “I thank Thee, 
O Lord” (or: “my God”), the rest: “Blessed be Thou, O Lord” 
In col. 5:20 the words: “I thank Thee” have been corrected to 
“Blessed be Thou.” To judge from the contents, the two for- 
mulas do not signify different psalm groups. The substance is 
thanks to God for the salvation He has bestowed upon man- 
kind, which is perceived as totally distinct from God. Radi- 
cally man is described as sinful by nature; he is formed of clay 
and kneaded with water (1:21; 3:21), and returns to dust (10:4, 
12:36); he is carnal (15:21; 18:23), born of a woman (13:14). The 
concept of sin does not concern only the external side but 
comprises man’s whole existence, even spirit and heart being 
perverted (3:21; 7:27). Man cannot justify himself (1:25), and 
has no right before God (7:28; 9:14ff.). Natural man cannot 
comprehend God nor proclaim His glory (12:30), his heart and 
ears being dust and uncircumcised (18:4, 20, 24). Man's destiny 
is entirely governed by God (15:13, 22), and he can do nothing 
apart from the will of God (10:5 ff.). As distinct from man, God 
is the almighty creator (1:13 f.; 15:13f.). From His foreknowledge 
and foreordination He has established the activities of creation 
(1:7), and appointed the destiny of man (15:13f.), even man’s 
thoughts (9:12, 30). His wisdom is unlimited (9:17), though 
incomprehensible for natural man (10:2). Man’s only possi- 
bility lies in the revelation of God. Those to whom God from 
His preordination has revealed Himself are able to get insight 
into God’s mysteries (12:20), to sanctify themselves to God 
(a1:10f.), and to praise His name (11:25). They are not identical 
with the people of Israel - “Israel” does not occur in the pre- 
served text - but are the remnant who accept the revelation, 
not by their own will but by God’s predestination (6:8); they 
have been cleansed of their guilt by God (3:21). Mankind is 
thus divided into two groups: the elected who belong to God 
and for whom there is hope (2:13; 6:6), and the ungodly who 
are far from God (14:21) and allies of Belial (2:22); with all 
their might they war against the righteous (5:7, 9, 25). Natu- 
rally salvation is only meant for the chosen, and it is significant 
that it is talked of as a salvation which has already taken place 
(2:20, 5:18). This concept of man’s situation originates in the 
existence of the religious community in Qumran, and this be- 
comes especially evident in comparing the poems with other 
Qumran writings, first of all the *Manual of Discipline with 
which the psalms have dogmatically close similarities. Accep- 
tance into this community is in itself salvation (7:19f.; 18:24, 
28). No wonder, therefore, that there is no clear distinction 
between this and the eschatological salvation. The idea of the 
resurrection of the righteous is found (6:34), but does not play 
a great part. Eschatologically the main subject is not the salva- 
tion of the righteous but the final destruction of the ungodly. 
Neither is any stress laid upon messianic expectations. The 
phraseology of col. 3:13-18 is greatly influenced by late Jewish 
messianic expectations, and is often believed to describe the 
coming into the world of the Messiah. But even here there is 
no description of any messianic activities, and the main point 
is the usual description of the ruins of ungodliness. 
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THANKSGIVING PSALMS 


Relations to the Bible 

The dependence upon biblical literature, which is significant 
for the Qumran literature, is especially valid for the Thanks- 
giving Psalms. They have sometimes been indicated as a mere 
mosaic of biblical quotations; this is a misinterpretation. Di- 
rect references to biblical texts and authors, as in the New 
Testament, are never found, and only col. 2:29f. can be called 
a proper quotation (Ps. 26:12). In some cases the wording is 
so general and frequently found that it is hardly due to liter- 
ary dependence, but rather to usage of traditional religious 
language. But apart from this the poems often allude to and 
rely on biblical passages. Sometimes expressions of similar 
meaning or wording from scattered places in the Bible are 
combined into a meaningful piece of writing. This is no dull 
imitation, but indicates to how great an extent the community 
in Qumran felt itself tied to biblical tradition. The Bible was 
read and interpreted from the community’s own existence; 
those enlightened by the revelation of God would understand 
that the holy writings originally referred to the community 
and its history. But this point of view should not be misin- 
terpreted; it has often been assumed that from the wording 
of the texts one could extract an explicit account of the his- 
tory of the community and its founder and leaders. Col. 4:8f., 
e.g., reads “But they have expelled me from my country like a 
bird from its nest, and all my friends and relatives have been 
driven from me, and they esteem me as a broken vessel”; this 
has commonly been taken to refer to the author’s fleeing from 
Jerusalem under the persecution of the priesthood. The source 
in this case is evidently Psalms 31:12f., but similar expressions 
occur elsewhere in biblical Psalms as traditional material for 
portrayals of misery. One must avoid reading into the texts. 
Poetical literature should not be treated like historical or ju- 
ridical literature; it follows its own regulations, and must allow 
for biblical phraseology being used to a wide extent as images 
and symbols. Naturally the poems first of all borrow from the 
biblical Psalms. Next come the prophetic writings, and espe- 
cially Isaiah, whereas the Torah is used proportionally rarely. 
From a stylistic point of view the poems are dependent upon 
the biblical Psalms with their different motives of complaint, 
thanksgiving, confidence, repentance, and prayer, but there is 
a marked loosening of the classical composition, as is also the 
case in other late Jewish psalm literature, e.g., Psalms of *Sol- 
omon. The term “Thanksgiving Psalms” should not be con- 
fused with the biblical thanksgiving psalms, which belong in 
a specific situation and follow fixed stylistic rules. Most of the 
Qumran psalms may well be termed thanksgivings, or, even 
better, hymns, but they are strongly influenced by motives of 
misery, complaint, and prayer as a result of the dualistic atti- 
tude to life in the community. 


Use of the Psalms 

While it is nowadays commonly accepted that the biblical 
Psalms were originally created for cultic purposes in the Tem- 
ple, it is mostly assumed that the late Jewish Psalm literature, 
including the Thanksgiving Psalms, had no such function, but 
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was “private” poetry expressing personal misery or happiness, 
or else was meant for spiritual and didactic edification. This, 
however, is no necessary alternative; the biblical Psalms were 
in later times used for edification and instruction along with 
their use in the Temple service. One has to reckon on the pos- 
sibility of the Qumran psalms, or at least some of them, be- 
ing used in the divine services in Qumran. This is especially 
valid for the poems in cols. 14, 16, and 17, which seem to refer 
to the community’s internal life in an almost “technical” way. 
They may have been used as liturgies in the annual feast for 
renewal of the covenant, at which also new members were 
initiated into the community, which is expressly stated in 
cols. 1-2 in the Manual of Discipline. It is significant that the 
dependence upon biblical literature is much less marked in 
these liturgies. 


Literary Origin 

Neither in the poems themselves, nor in the other Dead Sea 
Scriptures, is any direct or indirect information given as to 
the authorship of the psalms or of the time and place of their 
composition, and one therefore has to judge from the con- 
tents. Mostly the whole collection has been considered to be 
an original literary unit with a single author, whose identity 
was to be sought in the “I” constantly occurring as the sub- 
ject, and whose history of misery and suffering was told in 
the poems (e.g., 2:10f., 4:8ff., 6:19 ff). Frequently this person 
has been identified with the *Teacher of Righteousness, or, 
possibly, some other leading personality within the commu- 
nity. There are, admittedly, passages in which “T” is talked of 
in such personal modes of expression in relation to the com- 
munity (e.g., 4:23f; 7:20f,; 8:21ff.), that it is reasonable to in- 
terpret them in terms of some leading individual. But even in 
these cases there is no clear indication of such a person being 
identical with the Teacher of Righteousness. And generally “I” 
occurs in such a way that it hardly can represent any single 
historic person, but is to be understood collectively in terms 
of the community and its individual members. Again in this 
respect the Thanksgiving Psalms belong to a tradition which 
goes back to the biblical Psalms, in which the “T” is not to be 
understood as referring to an individual author but to those 
who at any time take the psalm into their mouth. Nothing in- 
dicates that “T” in these late psalms should not be understood 
in the same way. 

It cannot even be proved either that all the psalms origi- 
nate from the same author, or that they date from the same 
time and place. Study of these poems shows that their appar- 
ent uniformity is not substantial. They express the same doc- 
trines, but in style, phraseology, and vocabulary, as well as in 
their relation to biblical literature there are so many variations 
that it is reasonable to assume different authors. The majority 
of the psalms seem to presuppose the existence of the com- 
munity; but some of them are so general in their expressions 
that they could well date from a time when the pious individ- 
uals had not yet segregated themselves as a separate religious 
group in Qumran. The only certainty is that this manuscript 
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dates from the first century B.c.E. But the existence of another 
manuscript in Cave 4 may indicate that this may not be an 
original, but copies of earlier manuscripts. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.L. Sukenik, Dead Sea Scrolls of the Hebrew 
University (1955); J. Licht, Megillat ha-Hodayot (1957); Dupont-Som- 
mer, in: Semitica, 7 (1957); S. Holm-Nielsen, Hodayot, Psalms from 
Qumran (1960); M. Mansoor, Thanksgiving Hymns (1961). 

[Svend Holm-Nielsen] 


°THARAUD, JEROME (1874-1953) and JEAN (1877-1952), 
French novelists and essayists. The two are generally spoken 
of together because they wrote all their books jointly under 
the name J.-J. Tharaud. 

An early Tharaud work on a Jewish theme was Bar-Co- 
chebas (1907), but it was not for another decade that they em- 
barked on the series of books that were designed to explain Ju- 
daism and traditional Jewish life to the average Frenchman. 

From their studies of Jewish life in Central Europe, the 
Tharauds were inspired to describe, within the framework of 
loosely constructed novels, the picturesqueness of the ghetto, 
and the role of the synagogue and the yeshivah. The novels in- 
clude LOmbre de la croix (1917); Un royaume de Dieu (1920), 
an admiring account of East European Jewry’s high ethical 
and cultural standards; Quand Israél est roi (1921); and La 
Rose de Sdron (1927). In LAn Prochain a Jérusalem (1924), 
an enthusiastic survey of Zionism’s spiritual and messianic 
roots, the Tharaud brothers derided those Western Jews who 
were happy to dispatch their brethren to a Promised Land 
with which they themselves felt only nominal links. Another 
work of nonfiction was their Petite histoire des Juifs (1927). In 
1933 the Tharaud brothers suddenly reversed their attitude 
in Quand Israél nest plus roi, which presented Jews in an ex- 
tremely unfavorable light. The Tharauds had finally chosen 
to adopt the antisemitic view that ancient Israel and modern 
Jewry were two separate entities, and that the solution to the 
“Jewish problem” was the enforced physical separation of the 
Jews from gentile society. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Bonnerot, Jéréme et Jean Tharaud; leur 
oeuvre (1927); D. Halévy, Eloge de Jéréme Tharaud (1954); C. Lehr- 
mann, Lélément juif dans la littérature francaise, 2 (1961), 106-8. 


[Sidney D. Braun] 


“THATCHER, MARGARET, BARONESS (1925-_), Brit- 
ish prime minister. The daughter of a Methodist grocer in 
Grantham, Lincolnshire, and an Oxford graduate, Margaret 
Thatcher entered Parliament in 1959 and served as Conserva- 
tive prime minister from 1979 to 1990, winning three general 
elections. Her government was remarkable for the number of 
Jews she appointed to senior positions and for her respect for 
the British Jewish community. In the late 1930s her father had 
taken in a German Jewish refugee as a maid, which Margaret 
Thatcher credited with raising her awareness of the plight of 
Jews. At one time Thatcher had five Jews in her cabinet of 20 
or so members, among them holders of the very senior po- 
sitions of chancellor of the exchequer and home secretary. 
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This led former Prime Minister Harold Macmillan to make 
his famous bon mot that the Thatcher cabinet “had more old 
Estonians than old Etonians.’ Thatcher also warmly admired 
Chief Rabbi Immanuel *Jakobovits, awarding him a peerage, 
and viewed the upward social mobility of Britain’s Jews within 
a few generations, largely through their own ability and with- 
out state aid, as holding wider lessons for British society. It is 
estimated that up to two-thirds of Britain’s Jews voted for the 
Conservative Party during the Thatcher years, which also co- 
incided with the movement of the Labour Party to a hard-left 
position on many issues and the growth of an anti-Zionist 
left hostile to Israel. 

The movement of most British Conservatives to the right 
might also be contrasted with the situation 20 or so years ear- 
lier, when Jews had a visible profile in the Labour government 
of Harold *Wilson. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Alderman, Modern British Jewry; W.D. 
Rubinstein, Jews in Great Britain; S. Brook, The Club: The Jews of Mod- 
ern Britain (1989); M. Thatcher, The Downing Street Years (1995). 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 


THEATER. 


ORIGINS 
POST-BIBLICAL PERIOD 
FROM 1600 TO THE 20TH CENTURY 
England 
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Holland 
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Jews in the Musical 
The Jew as Entertainer 
YIDDISH THEATER 
Premodern Performance in Yiddish 
Haskalah Drama 
Broder Singers 
The Goldfaden Era 
Westward Exodus 
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Soviet Yiddish Theater 
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ORIGINS 


Neither biblical nor talmudic literature contains anything 
which can be described as “theater” or “drama” in the mod- 
ern sense of these terms. The Song of Moses (Ex. 15), with its 
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choric refrain in the Song of Miriam, has often been cited as 
containing the rudiments of drama, which began as a combi- 
nation of song and dance. The same has been suggested for the 
Song of Songs, and various attempts have been made with lim- 
ited success to arrange this book for performance. It would be 
rash to suggest that writers of the Bible were quite untouched 
by the Athenian drama which had developed on the fringes 
of the Israelite world in the fifth century B.c.E. The Book of 
Job (dating probably from the fifth or fourth century B.c.£.) 
conforms in a general way to dramatic principles. It is writ- 
ten largely in dialogue, it shows expression of character, and 
it contains dramatic incidents. If there were in biblical writing 
tendencies toward formal dramatic composition, they reached 
their furthest development in Job. However, presentations of 
the Book of Job on the stage have fallen short of proving that 
it was written for performance. 


POST-BIBLICAL PERIOD 


Dramatic intentions are not manifest in post-biblical writing, 
except in the work of *Ezekiel of Alexandria, who lived in the 
first century B.c.£. and wrote tragedies on biblical themes. He 
wrote in Greek, and the known fragments of his work owe 
their survival to non-Jewish scholars. On the whole, post-bib- 
lical literature is without any works intended for performance 
in a theater. But the rabbis were fully aware of and generally 
disapproved of the theaters, amphitheaters, and circuses that 
existed in their Hellenistic- Roman world. They discouraged 
attendance at the theater except in certain circumstances. The 
Midrash indicates contemporary opinion when, in reference 
to the Bible story of Joseph in Egypt, it quotes two rabbis re- 
lating how, on the day of the Nile festival, a day of theatrical 
performances which all flocked to see, Joseph “went into the 
house to cast up his master’s accounts” (Gen. R. 87:7). 

The rabbis of the Talmud taught that one should not go 
to theaters or circuses because sacrifices were offered in honor 
of the idols. Where no such sacrifices were offered it was still 
prohibited to be present since persons watching the clowns 
and buffoons performing would transgress the prohibition 
against sitting in “the seat of the scornful” (Ps. 1:1). Neverthe- 
less Rabbi Nathan thought Jews should be allowed to attend 
circuses and shows to watch gladiatorial contests since the 
members of the audience usually had the right of saving the 
life of the victim (Av. Zar. 18b). 

Other evidence suggests that though the pious kept aloof 
from the theater, many others did not. It is considered that one 
of the purposes of Ezekiel of Alexandria in writing his biblical 
tragedies was to divert Jews from attendance at pagan theaters. 
This indicates that Jews were regularly to be found among the 
theater-going public. 

Women were forbidden to go to shows of any kind. There 
is a touching passage in the Midrash (Ruth R. 2:22) in which 
Naomi tells Ruth that if she insists on conversion to Judaism, 
she will have to deny herself certain pleasures. “My daughter,” 
she says, “it is not the custom of the daughters of Israel to fre- 
quent theaters and circuses.” 
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The theaters that arose in Palestine during the Helle- 
nistic period were largely swept away by the Maccabean War 
(167 B.C.E.), but a revival of forms of entertainment took place 
in the next century under Herod, and the larger cities includ- 
ing Jerusalem had theaters, amphitheaters, and hippodromes. 
These were gentile institutions. There was no attempt at cre- 
ating a Jewish playhouse. 

By the second century of the Christian Era, performance 
of tragedy had practically vanished from the Palestinian the- 
ater, and had been replaced by buffoonery, ribaldry, and coarse 
comedy which sometimes ridiculed Jews and their customs 
(Lam. R. 3:13). The hostility of the rabbis was such that they 
declared it sinful for a Jewish workman to take part even in the 
building of a stadium or amphitheater (Av. Zar. 16a). 

In Rome during the time of Nero (first century C.£.), 
there were Jews on the Roman stage as well as in the audi- 
torium. A Jewish actor *Aliturus (or Alityros) is known to 
have been among the emperor's favorites. He is mentioned 
by *Josephus without any apparent surprise at finding a Jew- 
ish actor in high favor in court. The sarcophagus of an ac- 
tress, Faustina, in the Roman catacombs of the first or second 
century c.g. displays Jewish symbols and the word “shalom” 
in Hebrew. Another player, Menophilus (first century), lam- 
pooned by the Roman epigrammatic poet Martial, appears to 
have been a Jewish comedian. In the third century the rab- 
binical scholar Simeon b. Lakish (also known as Resh Lakish) 
earned his living as a strong man in a circus at Sepphoris, as 
related in the Talmud (Bm 84a; Git. 47a, et al.). All this sug- 
gests that Jews were not uncommon in the theatrical profes- 
sion. As Jews became increasingly unpopular, however, dur- 
ing the Jewish War, they, like the early Christians, tended to 
conceal their origin. 

Jewish theatrical activity at this early period thus remains 
largely conjectural. The Bible, nevertheless, played a very posi- 
tive role both as a source of dramatic inspiration and as an 
influence on content in all forms of theatrical representation. 
The Bible has had a primary and enduring role in the history 
of the Western theater. In the first place it provided the start- 
ing point of modern theater in the medieval mystery plays, 
and secondly it continued to provide subjects and ideas to 
which playwrights, poets, composers, and choreographers 
have turned again and again. (See *Bible, in Arts.) 

In the history of the Jewish theater, the mystery play has 
great relevance. The two came into contact in Italy in the early 
Renaissance period when the ducal heads of the city-states of- 
ten sponsored the entertainments held at ducal weddings or 
other festive occasions. In their ghettos the cultural life of the 
Jewish communities tended to follow the gentile pattern. The 
Purim play was a counterpart to the kind of show the gen- 
tiles enjoyed at their carnivals (see *Purim-Shpil). In time it 
was turned into an elaborate theatrical presentation played by 
Jewish theatrical companies who acquired considerable fame. 
(See also below: The Jew as Entertainer.) 

In Italy, in the 16" century, Mantua became famous for its 
court pageantry and was the center of the new Italian drama. 
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The Jewish community, about 2,000 people, often provided 
and most likely paid for dramatic spectacles for ducal enter- 
tainments. On Fridays, the performances began early since 
they had to end before Sabbath. The Jewish company of the 
Mantua ghetto acquired a high reputation as did companies 
in other Italian cities where there were Jewish communities. 
The Venetian diarist, Marin Sanudo, records on Saturday, 
March 4, 1531, the day after Purim, that “there was performed 
among the Jews in the ‘Geto’ a very fine comedy; but no Chris- 
tian could be present by order of the Council of Ten. It ended 
at ten oclock at night” This was almost certainly an annual 
event, which gentiles must have attended in earlier years, thus 
arousing the disapproval of the Council. In 1489, as a special 
request, the story of Judith and Holofernes from the Apocry- 
pha was staged in Pesaro by the Jewish community at its own 
expense as the main show in the elaborate wedding celebra- 
tions of Giovanni Sforza, lord of Pesaro, to the sister of the 
marquess of Mantua. 

In 1525 two obviously famous Jewish actors, Solomon and 
Jacob, were sent for from Ferrara to act in a comedy at a great 
banquet given by Cardinal Ercole Gonzaga in Mantua. By 1525 
participation of Jews in state performances was regarded as a 
normal thing. In 1549 the Jews presented a comedy at the wed- 
ding of Duke Francesco in Mantua. In 1563 they performed 
Ariosto’s I Suppositi, in 1568 Le Due Fulvie by Massimo Faroni 
of Mantua. In 1583 they presented a comedy Gli Ingiusti Sdegni 
by Abbé Bernado Pino with dances by the Jewish ballet mas- 
ter, Jacchino *Massarano. Under Duke Vincenzo of Mantua 
(from 1590) the Jews were required to perform almost annu- 
ally. As many as 80 members took part in one performance. 
The success of the Mantuan community’s theater company 
was due in large part to one man, Leone Portaleone Sommi, 
an impresario, well known all over Europe, who stands at the 
threshold of modern times and modern theater. 


[Lewis Sowden] 


FROM 1600 TO THE 20TH CENTURY 


The Jew’s participation in 17'-and 18*-century theatrical 
productions was at best insignificant. As a stage character, 
however, the Jew, portrayed by non-Jewish actors, became 
a popular figure in the European theater. He was generally 
a villain, although occasionally, in plays by authors opposed 
to Jew-baiting, a supernoble being. Jewish actors, until 1900, 
were isolated figures, facing prejudice and often abuse. It 
was not until the second half of the 19 century that Jews 
gained prominence as actors and directors in Europe and in 
the United States and made their mark as they had in other 
professions. 


England 

‘The bleak period is typified by the theater in England, where 
the Shakespearean age had made drama the most important 
art form in the country. Jews, who had been expelled in 1290, 
were little known in England until their return in the mid-17 
century, but they were known on the stage. Early representa- 
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tions of Jews as villains gave way to stage characters who, be- 
cause they were Jews, were either usurers or fools, and almost 
always ridiculous. 

The first English secular play which included a Jewish 
character was The Three Ladies of London by R.W. (possibly 
Robert Wilson), published in 1584, in which a Jew, portrayed 
as decent and honorable, was nevertheless defrauded. Shortly 
afterward, *Marlowe's The Jew of Malta (1591) and *Shake- 
speare’s The Merchant of Venice (1596), in both of which a Jew 
was the villain, set a pattern which was to endure. There are 
on record 80 plays published in England from 1584 to 1820, in 
which at least one character was recognizable as being Jewish; 
most of them were written after 1700. After 1800 plays with 
Jewish characters appeared at the rate of almost one year. (See 
*English Literature.) 

Shakespeare’s Shylock was first played comically, until, 
in 1741, the Irish actor Charles Macklin caused a sensation by 
defying tradition and playing him as a tragic character and 
according to the original text. 

When the English theaters, closed by the Puritans in 
1642, were reopened after the restoration of the monarchy 
in 1660, King Charles 11 extended his protection to Jews, 
and playwrights were therefore discouraged from lampoon- 
ing them. More important than mere protection was the fact 
that King Charles continued Cromwell’s benevolent policy of 
allowing Jews to resettle in England. This meant in fact that 
Jews could now live and work openly in the country. It was 
some time, though, before Jews made their way in the theater. 
Samuel Pepys’ Diary for Aug. 12, 1667, refers to a “Mrs. Manuel, 
the Jew’s wife, formerly a player,’ and praises her as “a mighty 
discreet, sober-carriaged woman’; but it is probable that Mrs. 
Manuel was not herself Jewish. 

The first Jewess to win a name on the English stage was 
Hannah *Norsa, daughter of an Italian Jew from Mantua who 
kept a tavern in Drury Lane. She played the part of Polly Pea- 
chum in The Beggar's Opera in 1732 with great success. Another 
popular actor on the London stage was *Leoni (Myer Lyon), 
a singer who made his debut at Drury Lane on Dec. 13, 1760, 
ina play called The Enchanter. When Leoni played the lead in 
The Duenna by Richard Sheridan it could not be performed 
on Friday night as Leoni sang in the Duke’s Place Synagogue. 
When it opened in 1775 at Covent Gardens at Leoni’s insis- 
tence, the name of the principal male singing part was changed 
from Cousin Moses to Don Carlos. 

Both Leoni and another actor who played the part of the 
rich and absurd Isaac Mendoza in The Duenna are reported 
to have used the exaggerated foreign accent that had become 
standard for Jewish characters from at least 1715, when the 
character Mordecai used it in Charles Knipe’s A City Ramble. 
Among the leading actors who played accented Jewish roles 
was Ralph Wewitzer who played in Garrick’s and Edmund 
Kean’s companies and who may have been of Jewish birth. 
The broken accent was considered hilarious by 18'- and 19‘- 
century audiences. From the end of the 18** century on, how- 
ever, there were several plays of importance that presented 
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Jews in a favorable light, among them those by C.Z. Barnett 
(1802-1890), a Jew who was a playwright and an actor. 

A small number of Jewish performers who became 
known as “Astley’s Jews” also played at Astley’s circuses at the 
end of the 18" and the beginning of the 19" century. Chief of 
the troupe was Jacob De *Castro, a comedian, who wrote an 
autobiography, Memoirs (1824). 

One book changed the atmosphere for Jews in the arts 
and profoundly influenced their portrayal. In Oliver Twist, 
Charles Dickens drew Fagin as an unrelieved picture of evil, 
which set the tone in drama for most of the rest of the 19 
century. The first adaptation of Oliver Twist reached the stage 
in 1838, the very year of the novel’s publication. Fagin was fol- 
lowed by an almost unrelieved procession of Jewish stage dis- 
tortions, and even helped to popularize a lisp for stage Jews 
that lasted until 1914. 

Nevertheless, the Jews were beginning to protest. They 
comprised a considerable portion of theater audiences at the 
time, and during one performance in 1839 their resentment 
overflowed into a disturbance that drowned the play com- 
pletely. A riot stopped Dibdin’s Family Quarrels at its 1802 
opening when the audience took offense at a Jewish refer- 
ence. Jews often expressed their disapproval of a play by stay- 
ing away. A revival of The Jew of Malta in 1818 led to a Jewish 
boycott of London theaters for the rest of the season. 

In contrast to their portrayal on the stage, Jews were 
winning distinction as actors, singers, and even writers. Ma- 
ria Bland, an actress, won fame at Drury Lane toward the end 
of the 18» century. Mary Anne Goward Keeley (1806-1899), 
her husband, Robert Keeley (1793-1869), and Henry Sloman 
(Solomon; 1793-1873) played in London theaters. John *Bra- 
ham sang at Covent Garden and in 1835 built St. James’ The- 
atre. Edward Stirling (1811-1894) and Morris Barnett were ac- 
tors and playwrights. Adelaide Neilson (1846-1880) appeared 
twice on tour in the U.S. 

The Jewish stereotype on the London stage was finally 
broken in 1914 by three plays that treated Jews in some depth: 
Israel *Zangwill’s The Melting Pot, Harold F. *Rubinstein’s 
Consequences, and Herman Scheffauer’s The New Shylock. In 
1922 came Galsworthy’s Loyalties, which treated the Jew and 
the prejudices surrounding him with dignity and objectivity. 
Leon M. Lion the actor-producer, played in a revival of the 
play in 1928. 

With the rise of the Nazis on the Continent, the Jew be- 
came a tragic figure and could no longer be treated on the 
English stage in a spirit of caricature or ridicule. Jewish ac- 
tors came to the fore without having to aver or deny their 
Jewishness, among them Alfred Marks, Alfie Bass (d. 1987), 
David Kossoff, Yvonne Mitchell, and Leonard Sachs. Among 
directors the most important was Sir Herbert Beerbohm-Tree 
(1853-1917). 


France 


In most 19'-century French plays Jews were either caricatured 
or romanticized, the men portrayed as ugly, old, and dirty, 
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and the women as noble, beautiful, and heroic, but there were 
three important exceptions. Le Juif by Marc-Antoine-Mad- 
elaine Desaugiers (1772-1827) produced in 1823 included the 
benevolent character Isaac Samuel. The playwright Adolphe 
Philippe d’Ennery (1811-1899), who had been a public notary 
and was said to be a Jew named Jacob, criticized the con- 
vention that a Jew must be grotesque and repulsive. Catulle 
*Mendes (1841-1909), whose father was a Jew, painted a sym- 
pathetic Jewish character in Les Méres Ennemies (1880). But 
there was no Jewish character in French drama as memorable 
as the English Shylock or the German Nathan the Wise. 

Foremost among France's Jewish actors was Sarah *Ber- 
nhardt who, though Roman Catholic by upbringing, was 
proud of her Jewish heritage; and Eliza (*Rachel) Felix who 
died young, having become famous as an interpreter of French 
classic roles. 

There were, of course, many more Jewish actors on the 
French stage: René Alexandre (1885-1945) who was noted 
for Corneille and Victor Hugo roles; Harry *Baur who began 
at the Grand Guignol and went over to films; George Berr 
(1867-1942), an actor, director, and author of fame whose 
beautiful voice contributed to his success; Marthe Brandes 
(1862-1930) whose original name was Josephine Brunschwig, 
and whose grace was famous; Daniel Gelin (1921-2002), a 
Comédie Francaise stage actor and director of films; Rob- 
ert Hirsch (1921- ), actor; Romanian-born Edouard Alex- 
ander de Max (1862-1930) who became well known in roles 
of young tragic figures like Schiller’s Don Carlos; Simone Si- 
mon (1914-2005), equally at home on stage and screen; Gus- 
tave Hippolite Worms (1836-1910); the athletic Eugene Sil- 
vain (1851-1930), noted for his Roman profile; and Suzanne 
Reichenberg (1853-1924) who for 30 years specialized in young 
roles. Jules Claretie (1840-1912), dramatist and journalist, was 
from 1885 to 1912 the administrator of the Comédie Frangaise. 
Gustave Cohen (1879-1958) was the great French historian of 
the theater. 

In a special category belong Jean Gaspard Deburau 
(1796-1846) and his not-quite-so-famous son Jean Charles 
(1829-1873). Jean Gaspard, whose father Philippe Germain 
(1761-1826) had a theater of marionettes, was born in Bohe- 
mia in 1811 and came to Paris where he became a mime at the 
Theatre des Funambules (“Theater of the Tightrope- Walkers”), 
which once had been a circus. He created Pierrot, a new type 
which, because of its originality and the excellence of the per- 
former, became a sensation overnight. He himself wrote the 
plays in which Pierrot was the tragic hero, and his art of panto- 
mime was considered unique. His son continued in his father’s 
career with success, but did not equal his reputation. 


Germany 

In no other country in modern times did the theater play as 
important a role as in Germany (see *German Literature). 
And in no other country did the Jew figure so prominently 
in dramatic literature, in acting or directing. His beginning 
was early and on a hostile note. In 1573 97 boys, five to 17 years 
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fluential speaker, he had many disciples. He published Yamim 
Ahadim (Leghorn, 1794), sermons on Sabbaths and festivals, 
and his talmudic novellae are quoted by Abraham Bush‘ara 
in Berit Avraham (1791). He died at Blida. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Bloch, Inscriptions tumulaires (1881), 66- 
68, 83-85; Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 452; Scholem, Shabbetai Zevi, 
1 (1957), 163, N. 1,230, N. 1,263; idem, in: Zion, 6 (1940/41), 85-87; 19 
(1953/54), 16, n. 53; Hirschberg, Afikah, 2 (1965), 53, 187. 


AZUBY, ABRAHAM (1738-1805), first paid minister (rabbi- 
hazzan) of K.K. Beth Elohim Congregation in Charleston, 
South Carolina. Born in Amsterdam, Azuby went to Charles- 
ton in 1784 with a knowledge of Hebrew and synagogal ex- 
perience in the Sephardi rite as practiced in the Dutch city, 
which was also the practice at Beth Elohim. He was engaged 
in 1785 to succeed Abraham *Alexander, Sr. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: B.A. Elzas, The Jews of South Carolina 
(1905), passim; C. Reznikoff and U.Z. Engelman, The Jews of Charles- 
ton (1950), 113, 245f., 284. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.W. Hagy, This 
Happy Land: The Jews of Colonial and Antebellum Charleston (1993), 


68. 
[Thomas J. Tobias] 


AZULAI, Italian family of makers of majolica; active from 
the early 16" to the early 18" centuries. The Azulais were of 
Spanish origin. Together with the *Cohen family, the Azulai 
family was noteworthy for having produced most of the ma- 
jolica *seder dishes that have come down from Renaissance 
Italy. The first name recorded is that of Jacob Azulai, who 
worked in Padua. His seder dish, made in 1532, was formerly 
in the Jewish Museum in Vienna, but is no longer in existence 
and is known from photographs. Isaac, who lived in Faenza, 
was another 16'*-century member of the family. Two other 
members of the family, named Jacob, lived in Pesaro. There 
is in existence a seder dish by Jacob Azulai 11 dated 1652 and 
another by Jacob Azulai 111 dated 1732. 


AZULAI, family of scholars and kabbalists of Castilian ori- 
gin which settled in Fez, Hebron, and Jerusalem after the ex- 
pulsion from Spain. 


ABRAHAM BEN MORDECAI *AZULAI (1570-1643), the kab- 
balist, is the first of the family whose works are known. His 
son, Isaac (17 century), born in Hebron, was also a kabbal- 
ist and achieved a reputation as a wonder-worker. There is 
extant a manuscript pamphlet by him in which each of the 
letters of the books of Ecclesiastes and Ruth is turned into a 
word. It was written in 1652 and echoes the controversy over 
the Hebron rabbinate which took place at that time. Hayyim 
Joseph David Azulai mentions his Zera Yizhak, which is no 
longer extant. He also wrote Segullot Nehmadot (of which frag- 
ments are in the Benayahu collection). He was the teacher of 
Israel Zeevi, his sister’s son, later rabbi of Hebron. He died in 
Constantinople while on a visit there as an emissary. His son 
Isaiah, a disciple of Hezekiah da Silva, died in Jerusalem in 
1732. Isaac Zerahiah ben Isaiah (1702-65), grandson of Isaac 
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b. Abraham, born in Jerusalem, was a halakhist, kabbalist, and 
rabbinic emissary. He was a member of the bet ha-midrash, 
Bet Yaakov; headed the Gedulat Mordecai yeshivah; was a 
member of the bet din of Eliezer Nahum, and later of that of 
Meyouhas b. Samuel Meyouhas. In 1741, when the Jerusalem 
community was heavily burdened by debt, he was chosen, to- 
gether with Abraham Asher, to visit Turkey and Europe on its 
behalf. While in Constantinople he became ill and returned 
to Jerusalem. It was at that time that the name Raphael was 
added to his original names. In 1758 he was one of the schol- 
ars in the yeshivah of Jacob Pereira. He was considered one 
of the seven greatest scholars in Jerusalem and, together with 
the others, signed the communal takkanot between 1749 and 
1762. His son, the famous scholar Hayyim Joseph David *Azu- 
lai, published four of his father’s responsa and refers to his 
writings in his books. 


RAPHAEL ISAIAH AZULAI (1743-1826), the son of Hayyim 
Joseph David Azulai, was a talmudist and emissary. He ac- 
companied his father on his mission to Constantinople in 
1764. In 1774 he visited Smyrna, possibly as an emissary for 
Erez Israel, and three years later was in Leghorn. In 1782 he 
was again in Italy, this time as an emissary for Tiberias. Ap- 
parently, he also visited Germany. After completing his as- 
signment as an emissary to Amsterdam in 1783, he stayed on 
there until 1787, engaging in the book trade. From 1788 until 
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old, performed a play called Ein Schoen Christlich new Spil von 
Kinderzucht in Ensisheim (Upper Alsace). The play, written 
by Johann Rassern, the parson of Ensisheim, tells the story of 
two boys, one of whom, spoiled by his mother and corrupted 
by a Jew, Ulmann, ends his life on the gallows. An unknown 
artist illustrated the manuscript with 63 woodcuts which de- 
pict the action of the play: Ulmann and the boy at a dice game; 
Ulmann dragged to the gallows; and Ulmann being removed 
from there by the devil (ER. Lachman, Die “Studentes” des 
Cristophorus Stymmelius und ihre Buehne, 1926). 

In 1616, Das Endinger Judenspiel, dealing with the trial 
and burning of Jews for murder after the disappearance of a 
Christian family, was performed in Endingen (Baden). Fol- 
lowing that Andreas Gryphius (1616-1664) presented his Hor- 
ribilicribrifax (1663; after Plautus’ Miles Gloriosus) featuring 
the boasting Jew Issachar; and, decade after decade from 1634, 
the Bavarian Oberammergau Passion Play has been staged, lat- 
terly in the face of energetic Jewish protests. The 17" and 18 
centuries produced a considerable number of villainous or at 
least reprehensible Jewish figures in dramatic literature. 

Nevertheless, Germany, at a relatively early time, pro- 
vided exceptions to the general attitude. Die Juden (1749), writ- 
ten by Gotthold Ephraim *Lessing, boldly attacked Christian 
prejudice. Much more important, however, was Lessing’s Na- 
than der Weise (1779) in which Jewish, Christian, and Mus- 
lim characters present the idea that virtue is not bound to re- 
ligion and that all religions are equally important. The play was 
banned from the stage for a number of years. A considerable 
number of writers for the stage followed Lessing’s example and 
created sympathetic Jewish figures in their plays. The carica- 
tured Jew remained popular in the 19 and 20" centuries. An 
example is quoted by $S.M. Dubnow (Die neueste Geschichte 
des juedischen Volkes 1789-1914, vol. 2, p. 12): in 1815-16, a very 
bad comedy, Die Judenschule or Unser Verkehr had enormous 
success. A popular actor, Wurm, aping the Jewish “jargon,” and 
mocking Jewish peculiarities, was applauded nightly. When 
the play was scheduled to be produced in Berlin, Israel *Ja- 
cobsohn obtained a prohibition against the performance from 
Chancellor Hardenberg. The public became furious and held 
nightly demonstrations until the prohibition was revoked. 

It was only toward the end of the 18" century, the time 
of the Emancipation, that Jewish actors appeared on the Ger- 
man stage. Their number, however, increased rapidly, a fact 
noted by the German actor and historian of the theater, Edu- 
ard Devrient, in his Geschichte der deutschen Schauspielkunst 
(5 vols., 1848-74). It seems that Jacob Herzfeld (1769-1826), 
who was admired by Goethe and Schiller and corresponded 
with both, was the first serious Jewish actor on the German 
stage. He was followed by members of three generations of his 
family. Eduard Jerrmann (1798-1859) had equal success on the 
French and on the German stage, Heinrich Marr (1797-1871) 
was the first Mephisto, Anton Ascher (1820-1884) the first 
Jewish comedian. Moritz Rott (1797-1867), Ludwig *Dessoir, 
and especially the Polish-born Bogumil *Dawison, followed 
by Siegwart Friedmann (1842-1916), Maximilian Ludwig 
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(1847-1906), and the Budapest-born Max Pohl (1855-1935) 
were outstanding actors in Germany. Adolf von *Sonnenthal, 
born in Budapest, was the uncontested star of the Vienna Hof- 
burg-theater. 

Great stage managers soon began to appear in the Ger- 
man theater. Berlin was without doubt one of the two capi- 
tals of world theater, the other being Moscow. Hebrew actors 
from Palestine who met in Berlin gave the first performance 
of Henie Rochet’s play Belshazzar and created the Teatron 
Erez Yisreeli. While in other European countries all theaters 
of importance were concentrated in the capital, in Germany 
leading theaters existed in more than a dozen cities, many 
under Jewish managers who often doubled as outstanding 
stage directors. An important development in stagecraft was 
brought about by the Jewish director of the theatrical company 
of Duke George 11 of Saxony Meiningen (1826-1914), Ludwig 
*Chronegk, who, when the Meininger toured the country, 
staged more than 250 plays, introducing new precision, dis- 
cipline, and natural behavior and creating a closely knit en- 
semble. In the company were Ludwig *Barnay who later had 
a theater of his own in Berlin, and Hungarian-born Leopold 
Teller (1844-1908). 

The next step in the development of the German stage 
was taken by another Jewish director, Otto *Brahm (Abra- 
hamsohn), who became a pioneer of the naturalistic theater. 
Emanuel Reicher (1849-1924) and Else Lehmann (1866-1940), 
among others, acted under his direction. Together with two 
other Jews, the publisher Samuel *Fischer and the critic Alfred 
*Kerr, Brahm prepared the way to fame of such non-Jewish 
authors as Frank Wedekind and Gerhart Hauptmann. 

The name of Max *Reinhardt, who moved away from 
Brahms naturalism and allowed free play to fantasy, became 
closely associated with a great number of Jews acting under 
his direction: Victor Arnold (1873-1914), Ernst *Deutsch, Max 
*Pallenberg, and Rudolph *Schildkraut were among them. 
At the same time there were actors like Elizabeth *Bergner, 
Maria Fein (1896-1965), Alexander Granach (1890-1945), 
Paul Graetz (1890-1966), Ludwig Hartau (1872-1922), Peter 
*Lorre, Fritzi Massary, Grete Mosheim (1905-1986), Luise 
Rainer (1912- ), Gisela Werbezirk (1875-1956), and many oth- 
ers. The last director who changed the outlook of the theater 
in Germany before Hitler's rise to power was Leopold *Jess- 
ner, pioneer of expressionism on the stage. It was under his 
direction that actors like Fritz *Kortner reached the zenith 
of their careers. 

During the 19‘ and at the beginning of the 20 cen- 
turies many names of Jewish theater directors in Berlin and 
elsewhere became widely known. Carl Friedrich Cerf (1771- 
1845) created the first private theater in Berlin; Victor *Bar- 
nowsky, Oscar Blumenthal (1852-1917), and Gustav Linde- 
mann (1872-1960) in Duesseldorf are among them. Alfred 
Kerr was the most notable representative of a generation of 
Jewish theater critics who had enormous influence on the de- 
velopment of the theater in Germany and made the review- 
ing of plays a quasi-independent art form. Romanian born 
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Ernst Stern (1876-1954) was, during the last pre-Hitler de- 
cades, Berlin’s and Reinhardt’s most honored scenic artist and 
stage designer. Jewish audiences played an important, some- 
times decisive role, as developments after Hitler’s take-over 
illustrate. On April 10, 1933, the Berlin correspondent of 
the Daily Telegraph reported: “The theaters are beginning to 
suffer from the impoverishment of the Jews, who have al- 
ways been lavish patrons. A new production at the Deutsches 
Theater, enthusiastically praised by the entire press, has been 
taken off after a few performances before a nearly empty au- 
ditorium? 

When Hitler came to power, there were about 2,400 Jew- 
ish actors and theater directors in Germany. On April 1, 1933, 
an organized anti-Jewish boycott began and Jewish actors 
were ousted. These actors and the public reacted by forming 
the *Juedscher Kulturbund (“Jewish Cultural League”). From 
1933 on, Jews who fully understood the situation and were 
able to do so, left Germany; but “the Jewish Cultural League 
from 1933 to 1938 (in a limited way until 1941) supported three 
theater ensembles, an opera, two symphonic orchestras, one 
cabaret, a theater for Jewish schools, some choirs, numerous 
chamber music groups, and lectures and art exhibits. About 
2,500 artists (actors, singers, instrumentalists, poetry readers, 
directors, dancers, graphic and plastic artists) and lecturers be- 
longed to this organization set-up, and nearly 70,000 people in 
about 100 cities formed the public, the largest voluntary union 
of Jews in Germany” (H. Freeden, Juedisches Theater in Nazi- 
deutschland, 1964, p. 1). The first performance, on Oct. 1, 1933, 
was Lessing’s Nathan der Weise. When Allied Powers reopened 
the Deutsches Theater in Berlin in 1945, the first performance 
was again Nathan der Weise. The director was Vienna-born 
Fritz Wisten, one of the few surviving members of the Jue- 
discher Kulturbund. Very few Jewish actors and directors re- 
turned to Germany after the war; the most important of those 
who did were Fritz Kortner and Ernst Deutsch. 


Italy 

Jewish theaters in the Italian ghettos continued their perfor- 
mances until well into the 18‘ century. Later on, a few Jew- 
ish playwrights appeared on the scene. Among the actors, 
Gustavo Modena (1803-1861) was an interesting personality, 
a revolutionary who had to flee Italy and was only able to re- 
turn after an amnesty had been granted. He was especially 
brilliant in recitation. Giovanni Emanuel (1848-1902) toured 
in Berlin, Vienna, and Russia, but had his greatest triumphs 
in Shakespeare and Schiller parts in South America. Claudio 
Leigheb (1848-1903), who specialized in comedy roles, was 
an actor’s son. Giuseppe Sichel (1849-1934) helped to make 
French comedy popular in Italy. Enrico Reinach (1851-1929) 
mostly played the part of the young lover. Virginia Reiter 
(1868-1937) achieved fame largely thanks to her Jewish fea- 
tures which could give dramatic expression to any kind of 
emotion and to her beautiful voice. Anche Oreste Calabresi 
(1857-1915) was equally at home in drama and in comedy. 
Ugo Piperno (1871-1922) acted on the stage and in a number 
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of films. The great Italian historian of the theater, Alessandro 
dAncona (1835-1914), was a Jew. 


Holland 

In Holland, writer and dramatist Herman *Heijermans (also 
Heyermans) dedicated his prose works and his plays to the 
problems of the proletariat and the lower middle class, espe- 
cially Jews. In one of his plays, Ghetto (1898), the role of Sachel 
was played by the Jewish actor Louis de Vries (1871-1940) who 
was also a director and theatrical organizer. He was outstand- 
ing in such roles as Shylock, Hamlet, Fuhrmann Henschel, 
and Higgins in Shaw’s Pygmalion. Holland’s most outstanding 
actors, however, belonged to the Bouwmeester family which 
provided actors from the second half of the 18" century to the 
first half of the 20". The first acting members of this family 
were Frederik Adrianus Rosenveldt (1769-1847), a comedian, 
and his son Frederik Johannes Rosenveldt (1798-1867) who 
married Louise Francina Maria Bouwmeester. Their children 
took their mother’s name. Louis Frederik Johannes *Bouw- 
meester (1842-1925) came to be considered Holland’s greatest 
actor. Other acting members of this family include Theodora 
Antonia Louis Bouwmeester (1850-1939), who acquired fame 
as Schiller’s Maria Stuart, as Madame Sans-Géne, and in other 
roles; Frederik Christianus Bouwmeester (1885-2), and Lily 
Bouwmeester (1901-1993), a stage and film actress. 


Russia 

In czarist times, Jewish actors on the Russian stage in Mos- 
cow and St. Petersburg were usually members of foreign tour- 
ing companies. But there were Jewish actors in the provincial 
troupes mostly under Russian names. Some of them had come 
from the Yiddish theaters when they were closed by czarist 
edict in 1883 and most of them took Russian names (if not bap- 
tism). The lifting of the ban for a few years before the Russian 
Revolution changed the situation little, though the rising film 
industry did provide further scope. By 1914, Ossip Runitsch, 
who had started on the stage, had become a star of the Rus- 
sian cinema. A well-known Jewish player in czarist companies 
was Alla *Nazimova, who left for the U.S. in 1905. The revolu- 
tion brought other Jewish personalities into the open. Zinaida 
Raikh, the wife of V. Meyerhold, the Russian director, achieved 
a triumph in Meyerhold’s production of The Lady of the Ca- 
mellias in the 1930s. She was murdered in her Moscow flat in 
1940 after Meyerhold’s arrest and execution by Stalin’s agents. 
After the Stalinist period, the outstanding Jewish actor on the 
Russian stage was the comedian Arkadi Raykin. 


[Lewis Sowden and Frederick R. Lachman] 


United States 

The theater in the United States, especially on New York’s 
Broadway, was during the 19 and the beginning of the 20% 
century strongly influenced by Europe and especially by Eng- 
land, but gained independence fast and developed largely un- 
der the stimulus of Jewish directors and players. An early if 
atypical figure was the actress Adah Isaacs *Menken, who cre- 
ated a sensation in the title role of Byron’s Mazeppa in 1861. 
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Before the end of the century, the playwright David *Belasco 
and the producers *Frohmans brothers were important names 
in the New York theater world, the first of the great line of per- 
sonalities that was subsequently to arise on Broadway. 

Jewish influence in a city with a growing Jewish popula- 
tion was among the sources from which the New York theater 
was enriched. During the 1890s, Yiddish theater was devel- 
oping rapidly on Second Avenue and growing into a training 
ground for actors, among them personalities such as Paul 
*Muni, who were inevitably to turn their eyes toward Broad- 
way. Another source of trained actors was the music hall or 
variety theater. It abounded in Jewish comedians and sent 
much talent to the “legitimate” stage. Derogatory references 
to Jews were largely absent from the music halls because of 
the pressure from Jewish performers. 

The early and middle years of the 20" century saw the 
rise of Jews to unequaled prominence on Broadway, where 
they distinguished themselves as actors, playwrights, song- 
writers, and composers. Early outstanding figures were the 
playwrights Clifford *Odets, Elmer *Rice, S.N. *Behrman; the 
showman Billy *Rose; and the producers *Sam and Jed *Har- 
ris. Others were Arthur Leroy Kaser, who wrote monologues, 
Elmer C. Levinger, who wrote 19 short plays about Jewish 
history before World War 11, and Samson Raphaelson, who 
in 1925 wrote The Jazz Singer about a Jewish boy who had to 
choose between being a cantor and a musical comedy actor. Al 
*Jolson made the lead role famous. Later in the century play- 
wrights who were Jewish made a major impact on the drama. 
(See also *United States Literature.) 

Of the hundreds of Jews who achieved fame as actors and 
actresses in the half-century from 1920, practically none re- 
mained basically a stage actor. Writers, producers, directors, 
and actors divided their time between stage, film, and televi- 
sion, whereby the importance of film and television contin- 
uously increased. In addition, on the stage, the musical ab- 
sorbed a high percentage of the Jewish theatrical people, and 
a number of them, such as the *Marx brothers or the *Ritz 
brothers, stayed on the thin borderline between acting and 
entertaining. There are a few, among the many, who remained 
equally at home in all the media, Zero *Mostel, Danny *Kaye, 
and Sid Caesar among them. 

Among the producers were Max Liebman, discoverer of 
Danny Kaye and Sid Caesar; and Alexander H. Cohen, who 
became known as Broadway's “Millionaire Boy Angel” and 
produced more than 30 stage shows in New York and Lon- 
don. During the 1960s Mike *Nichols became one of the out- 
standing stage and film directors. Jules Irving and Herbert 
Blau, who had founded in the early 1950s the Actors’ Work- 
shop, an avant-garde group in San Francisco, became in 1965 
co-directors of the Lincoln Center Repertory Theater in New 
York. Blau resigned that post in 1967. Florenz *Ziegfeld and 
the *Shubert brothers, Mike Todd, Lee Strasberg, and many 
others were important and successful producers, directors, 
and teachers of generations of actors. Boris ‘Aronson, who 
began his career in the Yiddish theater when he came to New 
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York in the early 1920s, became America’s best-known stage 
designer. Jean Rosenthal was the leading lighting designer of 


the theater in the 1950s and 1960s. 
[Mark Perlgut] 


Jews continued to play a prominent role in the New 
York theater, particularly on Broadway, largely through the 
ownership of theaters. The Shubert organization, run by Ger- 
ald Schoenfeld and Bernard *Jacobs, controlling the largest 
houses, which offered the prospect of higher profits, were a 
significant force in the economics of the theatrical offerings. 
Despite the absence of Joseph *Papp, who had died, his Public 
Theater continued to present provocative Shakespeare come- 
dies and dramas and other works. Arthur Miller died in 2005 
but his major works, including Death of a Salesman, All My 
Sons, and A View from the Bridge, were produced through- 
out the United States. Younger Jewish playwrights, like Tony 
*Kushner, Jon Robin Baitz, Richard Greenberg, and Wendy 
*Wasserman emerged as serious dramatists. 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


Jews in the Musical 

The musical comedy, later called musical play or simply mu- 
sical, has its sources in the European operetta and in vaude- 
ville. The musical comedy moved from England to the United 
States where in the 20" century the genre expanded and un- 
derwent its greatest development. Already in the earliest forms 
of musical theater, the revue or vaudeville, Jews had played 
an important role: Florenz Ziegfeld with his Ziegfeld Follies, 
which, between 1907 and 1931, introduced many singer-actors 
and composers like Irving *Berlin and Jerome *Kern. Elabo- 
rate revues were presented by the Shubert brothers, theatrical 
entrepreneurs who, by 1956, owned 17 theaters on Broadway 
and about half of the nation’s legitimate theaters. In the field 
of operetta, Rudolf Friml and Sigmund *Romberg, both im- 
migrants from Europe, dominated: Friml, born in Prague, with 
‘The Firefly (1912) and Rose Marie (1924), Romberg, Vienna- 
born, with The Student Prince (1924) and The Desert Song 
(1926). Jerome Kern, whose works include the Princess The- 
ater Shows (1915-18), was one of the earliest composers for 
musical comedy. So was Irving Berlin with Yip, Yip, Yaphank 
(1918). He and producer Sam H. Harris built the Music Box 
Theater in 1920 and here they put on their sophisticated and 
lavish Music Box Revues (1921-24). 

The 1920s saw composers such as Richard *Rodgers, 
George *Gershwin, and Arthur Schwartz (d. 1984), with 
Lorenz Hart, Oscar Hammerstein 11, E.Y. Harburg, Howard 
Dietz, Ira Gershwin, George S. *Kaufman, and Morrie Rys- 
kind as lyricists and librettists. The team of Rodgers and Hart 
became one of the most fruitful in American musical history, 
producing 27 musicals. Dietz wrote the music for the Grand 
Street Follies (1925). George Gershwin, one of the most cel- 
ebrated composers of the era, wrote, in addition to several 
large works for orchestra, the music to more than 20 Broad- 
way musicals. His brother, Ira, wrote the lyrics for many of 
George's shows. 
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Early important examples of the musical play were Dear- 
est Enemy (1925) and A Connecticut Yankee (1927), both by 
Richard Rodgers and Lorenz Hart; still more important was 
Showboat (1927) by Jerome Kern and Oscar Hammerstein 11, 
based on a book by Edna *Ferber, and destined to become a 
classic of the American musical theater. 

Musical plays of the 1930s mirrored the reality of Ameri- 
can life, the slump and the Depression; Of Thee I Sing (1931), 
a satire on American politics by Morrie Ryskind (d. 1985), 
George S. Kaufman, and George and Ira Gershwin, was the 
first musical to win the Pulitzer Prize for drama. Kurt *Weill 
was the composer for Johnny Johnson (1936), an anti-war com- 
edy, and for The Eternal Road (1937), a pageant of Jewish his- 
tory produced by Max Reinhardt. George Gershwin reached a 
new high with Porgy and Bess (1935). Pins and Needles (1937), 
an amateur revue presented by the heavily Jewish Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers, became a Broadway hit. Har- 
old Rome wrote most of the music and lyrics. 

In the 1940s the American musical play came fully into 
its own. Pal Joey (1940), a Rodgers and Hart work, was an 
“adult” musical, one of the first to deal with the seamy side 
of life. Lady in the Dark (1941), dealing with the hitherto the- 
atrically unexplored world of psychoanalysis, had libretto by 
Moss Hart, score by Kurt Weill, lyrics by Ira Gershwin, and 
was produced by Sam Harris. 

In 1943 Richard Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein 11 
wrote Oklahoma, which fully demonstrated the use of music 
in telling a story and delineating character. It was followed by 
other productions equally triumphant in the new form: Carou- 
sel (1945) and South Pacific (1949 Pulitzer Prize winner) both 
by Rodgers and Hammerstein; Annie Get Your Gun (1946; 
music by Irving Berlin); and Brigadoon (1947), with book and 
lyrics by Alan Jay Lerner. 

Jewish writers and composers continued to make brilliant 
use of the musical play in the same years. E.Y. Harburg wrote 
the lyrics for Finian’s Rainbow (1947). Frank Loesser wrote the 
music and lyrics for Guys and Dolls (1950). The Pajama Game 
(1954) and Damn Yankees (1955) were hits by the songwriting 
team of Richard Adler and Jerry Ross. The Threepenny Opera 
(1954) with score by Kurt Weill, and libretto modernized by 
Marc Blitzstein, had a fabulously successful off-Broadway re- 
vival. It ran for over six years. Frederick Loewe composed for 
Alan J. Lerner’s My Fair Lady (based on Shaw’s Pygmalion) in 
1956. Leonard *Bernstein, who had had earlier successes such 
as Wonderful Town (1953), introduced new trends in West Side 
Story (1957). The Sound of Music (1959), another Rodgers and 
Hammerstein collaboration, brought a story of the Nazi in- 
vasion of Austria to the musical stage. In 1961 How to Succeed 
in Business Without Really Trying, with words and lyrics by 
Frank Loesser, was the fourth musical play to win the Pulitzer 
Prize for drama. The 1964 hit Fiddler on the Roof emphasized 
once more the Jewish contribution to the new form in a play 
based on Yiddish stories by Shalom Aleichem, with a score 
by Sheldon Harnick and Jerry Bock, and choreography by Je- 
rome Robbins. Zero *Mostel created the role of Tevya and the 
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play had one of the longest runs of the 1960s. Milk and Honey 
(1961), with music and lyrics by Jerry Herman, was a musi- 
cal with an Israel setting starring Molly Picon. Herman also 
contributed the smash hit Hello Dolly! (1964), Mame (196s), 
and Dear World (1968). No Strings (1962), about an interracial 
love affair, had music and lyrics by Richard Rodgers. Among 
performers, Barbra Streisand skyrocketed to fame as the 
Broadway singing sensation of the 1960s through her roles in 
I Can Get It For You Wholesale (1962) and Funny Girl (1964). 
Subsequently Julie *Taymor made a significant impact on the 
Broadway musical with her daringly original staging of The 
Lion King, a musical that had a long life. And the grandson of 
Richard Rodgers, Adam Guettel, began a promising career as 
a Broadway composer with A Light in the Piazza. 

In other countries, too, Jewish talent was attracted by 
the scope offered in the musical. In England, one of the most 
successful stage shows of the 1960s was Oliver! with lyrics and 
music by Lionel Bart and the book based on Dickens’ Oliver 
Twist. It was followed by the same composer's Blitz in 1962. 
In South Africa, the African musical King Kong was produced 
and directed by Leon Gluckman in 1959 with a story by Harry 
Bloom. It reached London in 1961. 

In Israel too the musical play proved a success in the 
commercial theater. One of the first such hits was the Cham- 
ber Theater’s production of King Solomon and the Cobbler 
(1966) based on a play by Sami Gronemann. Giora Godik, 
after winning the public with American musicals, presented 
the all-Israel musical play Casablan in 1967. Since that time 
musicals have been a staple of Israeli theater. 


[Harvey A. Cooper] 


The Jew as Entertainer 
From the early Middle Ages on, entertainers were mimes, 
storytellers, clowns, singers, dancers, acrobats, jugglers, and 
tamers of wild animals. Beginning in the 13"* century, or even 
earlier, Jews in Italian cities were compelled to participate in 
the carnival-time buffooneries as mounts for soldiers or for 
the general populace. The Corso degli ebrei (“race of the He- 
brews”) became a regular carnival feature. Jews played their 
role as clowns or buffoons for the diversion of powerful men 
in the Christian world, and from the 16 century on, in the 
Muslim world (e.g., for the sultan in Constantinople). The role 
in most cases was not a chosen one. Vagrant mimes, musi- 
cians, players, and jugglers began to appear in Europe as early 
as the 11" century. They were called minstrels in England and 
France, Spielleute in Germany. Jews grouped together and be- 
gan to entertain predominantly Jewish audiences. Their per- 
formances became particularly associated with Purim festiv- 
ities. The professional jokers were called lezim (“mockers”), 
or later on, marsheliks (“buffoons”). During the 14" and 15'* 
century, some of these Jezim gradually developed into ac- 
tors; their performance evolved into the Yiddish word-drama 
which originally was based on biblical themes. 

For a long time, however, the entertainment performed 
between the acts of a play was more popular than the play it- 
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self. During these interludes the performers were in their el- 
ement, clowning as rabbis, medical men, pharmacists, mid- 
wives, or even as devils, at times severely mocking Jewish 
peculiarities. The lezim-marsheliks continued, together with 
the Purim plays, until far into the 19" century. Their name 
gradually changed to badhanim (“fools”). They appeared in 
the Jewish settlements in Galicia, later on in the Jewish vil- 
lages of Russia, the Bukovina, and Romania. A new type of 
itinerant entertainers assumed the name of the place they 
had come from and were called *Broder Singers. In comic 
disguises, they sang, danced, and, occasionally, performed 
short one-act plays. 

In modern times, entertainment has developed into a 
world of its own, and an extremely high percentage of its 
population is Jewish. London's music halls produced artists 
such as Lottie Collins (1866-1910). In Berlin Hermann Haller 
(1872-1943) became famous as creator of revues and shows. 
Florenz Ziegfeld in New York with his spectacular Ziegfeld 
Follies gave the first big chance to artists such as Fanny Brice 
and Eddie *Cantor. 

In addition to Jewish professional entertainers in the 20" 
century in Europe and the U.S. who often were actors as well 
as entertainers (Jack Benny, Milton Berle, Victor Borge, Danny 
Kaye, the Canadian comedian team Johnny Wayne and Frank 
Shuster), there were artists who specialized in forms of enter- 
tainment which had very little or nothing to do with acting: 
the magician Samuel Bellachini; the clown Grock; the athletes 
Josef and Siegmund Breitbart; Harry *Houdini, escape artist; 
Harry Reso, the step-dancer; Sophie *Tucker, the last “red hot 
Mamma,’ and an immense number of others for whom, more 
and more, television became an ideal forum. 


[Frederick R. Lachman] 


YIDDISH THEATER 


Theatrical performances in Yiddish have taken place for at 
least half a millennium, and in modern times have spanned 
six continents. Yiddish drama and theater absorbed virtu- 
ally every major trend that emerged in Western drama, and 
Yiddish playwrights and performers have been deeply influ- 
enced by, and have exerted their own influence on, the drama 
and theater of broad swaths of Europe, the Americas, and to 
a lesser extent, Australia and South Africa. For millions of 
Yiddish speakers, theater has long been a lively form of enter- 
tainment, but it has always been something more than that as 
well. Particularly at its height, from the late 19" century to the 
middle of the 20", the Yiddish theater provided millions of 
Jewish theatergoers with a powerful tool to help understand 
the ever-changing world in which they lived. 


Premodern Performance in Yiddish 

For many centuries, Judaism placed significant barriers in the 
way of the development of a full-fledged, professional Jewish 
theatrical tradition, and as a result the process was slowed sig- 
nificantly. Similar to early Christian commentators like Au- 
gustine and Tertullian, the rabbis of the talmudic period and 
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the early Middle Ages harbored a deep suspicion of theater, 
influenced in no small measure by the excesses of Roman en- 
tertainments. In the Christian world, such objections were 
overcome by pedagogical necessity, as theater came to fill a 
void left by the illiteracy of the masses in ways that few ser- 
mons could. The fact that antisemitic attitudes figured prom- 
inently in medieval Christian drama did little to endear the 
theatrical art to Jewish authorities, however. 

Yet long before scripted dramas were written and per- 
formed in Yiddish, Yiddish speakers could enjoy the perfor- 
mances of entertainers who performed at Jewish events, par- 
ticularly weddings. In German-speaking countries arose the 
figure of the leyts or marshelik (influenced by the German 
Narr, “fool”), known in Slavic countries as the badkhn. This 
was part of a wider fabric of performers in the medieval Jewish 
world, including magicians who performed at fairs, wandering 
troubadours, and wedding musicians (at times interchange- 
able with the badkhn). Over time, the leytsim and badkhonim 
developed their own repertoire of wedding songs, riddles, 
parodies, and serious and comic songs; the leyts thus became 
an important forebear of the Yiddish musical theater. The col- 
lections of Menachem Oldendorf and Isaac Wallich preserve 
examples of the medieval badkhn’s repertoire. 

Scholars have been unable to determine with precision 
when formally scripted performances in Yiddish began taking 
place. A number of texts in Old Yiddish, including some in 
both the Oldendorf and Wallich collections, seem suitable to 
performance, but whether they were put to such a use is not 
clear. Certainly by the end of the 16" century, however - and 
possibly much sooner - dramatic dialogues were being pub- 
licly performed in Yiddish. A short farce, Dos Shpil fun Toyb 
Yeklayn, Zayn Vayb Kendlayn, un Zeyere Tsvey Zinlekh Fayn 
(“The Play of Deaf Yeklayn, His Wife Kendlayn, and Their 
Two Fine Children”) was performed in Tannhausen in 1598, 
probably as an interlude within a larger performance. While 
this play was a farce that commented on contemporary so- 
cial types, the dominant type of work performed in Yiddish 
from the Middle Ages to the 19 century was the purimshpil 
(“Purim play”). Extant manuscripts of Yiddish poems about 
the Purim story date back to the 15** century, and printed ver- 
sions as early as the 16"; it is generally believed that perfor- 
mances of the purimshpil date back as least as early as the late 
15" century. The earliest extant manuscript of a performance 
text of a full-scale purimshpil is an Akhasheyresh-shpil (“Aha- 
suerus Play”) dating to 1697. This play and many others retell 
the Purim story in a spirit of earthy irreverence befitting the 
jovial mood of the holiday; the humor of such plays relied 
heavily on scatological and sexual jokes and puns, which not 
infrequently drew the wrath of religious and communal au- 
thorities. By no means all Purim plays, however, were based 
on the Book of Esther; other popular subjects included the 
sale of Joseph into slavery, the binding of Isaac, David and 
Goliath, and Samson and Delilah. 

The form of the earliest extant purimshpil resembles the 
German Fastnachtspiel in many ways, including not only the 
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aforementioned profanity and eroticism, but the central role 
of a narrator (here known as the loyfer, shrayber, or payats). 
The traditional purimshpil was performed entirely by men and 
boys — often yeshivah students. Since most performances took 
place in the homes of wealthy families, the plays needed to be 
short so that companies could make their rounds. Masks and 
primitive costumes were the norm, and extant early texts do 
not tend to indicate changes of costume or scenery. Begin- 
ning in the 16" century, purimshpiln gradually became more 
elaborate, and in some places, they expanded beyond the one- 
day festival itself, with performances being offered for up to 
two weeks on either side of the holiday. By the early 18" cen- 
tury, purimshpiln reflected many trends in the contemporary 
European theater in literary style, subject matter, and scene 
design. Most of the extant Purim plays from the period indeed 
resemble Baroque Staatsaktionen far more than they do the 
folk plays that preceded them: their plots are complex and po- 
litically charged, their language ornate (Latinate and French- 
influenced); one of the plays is identified as an opera; another 
is provided with a description of the instrumentation of the 
orchestra that accompanied the performance. Nevertheless, 
the plays maintained a connection with Purim and were per- 
formed during the appropriate season. Though the develop- 
ment of the modern Yiddish theater altered the function of 
the purimshpil among Yiddish speakers, it did not altogether 
supplant this performance form, which continues to be staged 
to this day, particularly in many Hasidic communities. 


Haskalah Drama 
The carnivalesque atmosphere that prevailed on Purim was 
critical for loosening restrictions that made it impossible for 
theatrical performance to take root in the Jewish community 
during the rest of the year. Though women could still not per- 
form in public on Purim, that holiday at least suspended the 
traditional prohibition (from Deut. 22:5) against men wear- 
ing women’s clothing, and it was common for yeshivah stu- 
dents - whose traditional learning equipped them well to 
make learned, extempore ad libs - to perform the roles in 
Purim plays. As long as the Jewish community as a whole ad- 
hered to rabbinic law, however, Jewish theatrical performances 
would have to remain confined to one season only. The sea 
change that transformed the place of theater in the Jewish 
world came about in the late 18** century, when the Haskalah 
movement was born in Germany. In essays, pamphlets, fiction, 
poetry, and drama, the maskilim exhorted their fellow Jews to 
become less insular, to integrate more fully into European so- 
ciety (at least to the extent that the law and their non-Jewish 
neighbors allowed), and to reap the fruits of secular thought 
in politics, philosophy, science, and the arts. While the move- 
ment initially met with fierce resistance from religious Jews, it 
ultimately paved the way to new forms of religious expression 
and a new orientation toward the non-Jewish world. 
Although no professional Jewish theater existed when the 
Haskalah began, a number of maskilim voiced their polem- 
ics in dramatic form - possibly with the intention of perfor- 
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mances in literary salons or Jewish schools. This phenomenon 
began with two of the leading figures of the Berlin Haskalah, 
Isaac Euchel and Aaron Halle-Wolfssohn. Both Euchel’s Reb 
Henokh, oder Vos Tut Men Damit? (“Reb Henokh, or What 
Can Be Done with It?” ca. 1792) and Wolfssohn’s Leichtsinn 
und Frommelei (“Frivolity and False Piety,’ ca. 1796) helped 
set the tone for decades of Haskalah dramas. Both of these 
satires make rich use of a wide palette of social types and 
attitudes, and varying levels of language. Almost all subse- 
quent Haskalah plays were comedies; among the most accom- 
plished and influential were the anonymous satire Di Gen- 
arte Velt (“The Duped World,’ ca. 1810); Solomon Ettinger’s 
comic melodrama Serkele (1838), featuring a gallery of comic 
types ranging across the social spectrum; Avrom Ber Got- 
tlober’s grotesque and wickedly anti-hasidic Der Dektukh, oder 
Tsvey Khupes in Eyn Nakht (“The Bridal Veil, or Two Wed- 
dings in One Night,’ 1839); several comedies and melodramas 
by Israel *Axenfeld written in the 1830s and 1840s, including 
Der Ershter Yidisher Rekrut in Rusland (“The First Jewish Re- 
cruit in Russia,’ ca. 1840), which in fact expresses consider- 
able ambivalence about the goals and methods of the Haska- 
lah; and S.Y. *Abramovitsh’s scathing social satire, Di Takse 
(“The Tax,” 1869). 


Broder Singers 

The 1850s also saw the rise of a type of performer known as 
the Broder Singer. Taking their name from the Galician city 
of Brody (or Brod) - the home town of the reputed “father” of 
the form, Berl Broder (Berl Margulis) - Broder Singers would 
come to play a direct role in the formation of the modern, 
professional Yiddish theater. Like the purimshpil, the perfor- 
mances of the Broder Singers became more elaborate over 
time. Initially, songs telling a story - often based on familiar 
character types and situations from everyday Jewish life - were 
accompanied by facial expressions and gestures. From there it 
was a short step to embedding the songs into theatrical situa- 
tions with a couple of performers, quick changes of costume 
to suit the characters described in the lyrics, and simple make- 
up. As the Broder Singers’ fame grew, so did their geographi- 
cal reach. They spread throughout Galicia and Romania, and 
from there into Russia. The repertoire and performance styles 
of the most renowned of these figures, including Berl Broder 
and Velvl Zbarzher, inspired the first generation of profes- 
sional Yiddish playwrights. 


The Goldfaden Era 

Though Yiddish companies managed to perform in places 
like Warsaw (in the 1830s and 1860s) during seasons com- 
pletely unconnected with Purim, such efforts met with stiff 
resistance from Jewish community leaders, and left no direct 
legacy. Abraham *Goldfaden, on the other hand, would earn 
the title of “Father of the Yiddish Theater” by forming the first 
relatively stable professional Yiddish troupe and proceeding 
to write its plays, compose its music, and direct the actors. 
Goldfaden’s background prepared him in many ways for the 
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task. He claimed to have begun composing songs as a young 
boy and was a published poet and dramatist by the time he 
completed his rabbinical studies in the 1860s. His first full- 
length play, Di Mume Sosye (“Aunt Sosya,’ 1869), bore the clear 
influence of Ettinger’s Serkele - not entirely surprising, since 
Goldfaden had played the title role in a production staged 
at his seminary in Zhitomir in 1862. And one of Goldfaden’s 
early teachers was none other than the noted satirical writer 
and dramatist Abraham Baer *Gottlober. After trying his hand 
at various careers, Goldfaden assembled his first company in 
Jassy, Romania, in 1876. His star performer, Israel Grodner, 
was a seasoned Broder Singer. Over the next several years, the 
playwright would turn out a stream of vaudevilles, burlesques, 
and full-length comedies. His early plays were often crude, 
but among them are several of his masterpieces: Shmendrik 
(1877), Di Kishefmakherin (“The Sorceress,’ 1879), and Der 
Fanatik, oder di Tsvey Kuni-Leml (“The Fanatic, or the Two 
Kuni-Lemls,” 1880). In these musical comedies, Goldfaden 
sharply critiqued, in the spirit of the Haskalah, religious hy- 
pocrisy, fanaticism, and insularity. He did so with lively mu- 
sic, witty lyrics, deftly drawn characterizations, and the in- 
creasingly assured hand of a skilled farceur. Within the first 
year of his company’s existence, Goldfaden hired his first ac- 
tress, and two rival troupes were formed, one led by Joseph 
Lateiner and the other by self-styled “Professor” Moyshe Hur- 
witz. These two men would become Goldfaden’s lifelong ri- 
vals. Though critics would always favor Goldfaden, Hurwitz 
and Lateiner would become as popular as they were prolific, 
each with an enormous number of musicals and melodramas 
to his credit. Lateiner’s plays include Aleksander, Kroyn-Prints 
fun Yerusholayim (“Alexander, Crown Prince of Jerusalem,” 
1892), Blimele, di Perle fun Varshe (“Blimele, the Pearl of War- 
saw, 1894), Dovids Fidele (“David’s Violin, 1897), Dos Yidishe 
Harts (“The Jewish Heart,” 1908); Hurwitz’s plays include Tisza 
Eszlar (1887), Ben Hador (1901). In addition to this trio, other 
playwrights who contributed to the foundation of the profes- 
sional repertoire were Nahum-Meyer Shaykevitsh (*Shomer), 
a prolific writer of melodramas and light comedies, and Yoy- 
sef-Yude Lerner, who adapted a number of works on Jewish 
themes from other languages; these included Karl Gutzkow’s 
Uriel Acosta, Jacques F. Halévy and Eugene Scribe’s opera La 
Juive (as Zhidovka), and Salomon Hermann von Mosenthal’s 
Deborah. Other writers active during this period were Sig- 
mund Feinman, Israel Barski, Rudolph Marks, and Reuben 
Weissman. 


Westward Exodus 

The pogroms that followed the assassination of Czar Alexan- 
der 11 in 1881 helped spark a Jewish exodus from Russia. Over 
the next few decades, several million Jews left their homes in 
Eastern Europe in search of more favorable social and eco- 
nomic surroundings The Yiddish theater moved with the 
masses. To be sure, this shift was given a firm push by the czar- 
ist authorities, who banned Yiddish theater in 1883. Though 
the ban would turn out to be capricious and inconsistently 
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enforced, it made a difficult business all the more precari- 
ous, and many performers and playwrights headed for places 
where they could pursue their work more freely. Companies 
were created or expanded in Eastern European cities outside 
the Russian empire, like Warsaw and Lemberg, while new 
centers of Yiddish theater arose further west. By far the most 
important homes of Yiddish theater in Western Europe were 
Britain and France. In London, performances were staged at 
such venues as the Whitechapel, Grand Palais, and Pavilion 
theaters. During the westward exodus from Eastern Europe, 
London become both a haven in its own right, and a way sta- 
tion for refugees ultimately planning to settle in the US. Stars 
such as Jacob Adler, David Kessler, M.D. and Fanny Waxman, 
and Sigmund and Dina Feinman made London their home 
for a time, enriching the quality of performance in the East 
End theaters - and in Feinman’s case, also penning a number 
of dramas. London was also well positioned to serve as both 
a destination for visiting companies — both the Vilna Troupe 
and New York's Yiddish Art Theatre made numerous visits 
in the 1920s and 1930s - and as a launching pad for perform- 
ers and companies heading to northern British cities such as 
Manchester, Leeds, and Glasgow. The most prolific London- 
based Yiddish playwright was Joseph Markovitsh, while the 
single most successful work written for the London Yiddish 
stage was journalist S.Y. Harendorf’s Der Kenig fun Lampeduze 
(“The King of Lampedusa,” 1943), which ran for months at the 
Pavilion Theatre before that venue was permanently put out 
of business by the German bombs that carpeted London dur- 
ing the Blitz. Paris was more of a stopover than a destination 
in itself for many East European Jews. By the time Goldfaden 
first visited Paris in 1889 and assembled a company there, the 
French capital had already hosted Yiddish performances for 
several years. But the city never developed a distinctive tradi- 
tion of professional Yiddish theater, although it did provide 
fertile ground for a number of amateur or semi-professional 
drama groups tied to specific political movements - for ex- 
ample, the anarchist Frayhayt group, the Labor Zionist Fraye 
Yidishe Bine, and the Bundist Fraye Yidishe Arbeter Bine. 
Members of such groups were workers and artisans. While 
little French Yiddish drama was home grown, Paris was the 
longtime home of Chaim Sloves, author of notable dramas like 
Homens Mapole (“Haman’s Downfall,” 1949), Borekh fun Am- 
sterdam (“Baruch of Amsterdam,” 1956), and Nekome Nemer 
(“Avengers,’ 1947). 


The Gordin Era 

The nature of the early professional Yiddish repertoire, as 
well as the uneven production values by which such plays 
were staged, sparked ongoing tensions among critics, play- 
wrights, and audiences. Reviewers constantly lamented the 
“low” taste of the Yiddish audience (pejoratively nicknamed 
“Moyshe”) and the dominance of shund (popular theater; lit- 
erally, “trash”). In common parlance, “Moyshe” was frequently 
described as “licking his fingers” in delight at such offerings. 
Yiddish playwrights, for their part, often shrugged off the 
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critics’ complaints, suggesting that such niceties as aesthetic 
ambitions had to take a back seat to practical concerns like 
putting food on the table. Not all playwrights, however, were 
so disdainful of social and aesthetic criteria for drama, and 
when Jacob Gordin emerged on the scene with his first drama 
in 1891, many critics - along with more serious-minded actors 
and playwrights - felt that a new era was dawning. Gordin, 
a new Russian immigrant to New York with a background 
in utopian politics and intellectual activity, also deplored the 
existing repertoire, but was pleasantly surprised by the so- 
phistication of performers like Jacob P. Adler, whom he met 
not long after arriving in New York. Gordin was persuaded 
to write a play for Adler, and the result was Sibirya (“Siberia,” 
1891), a work with its share of melodramatic touches, but far 
more naturalistic than anything that had previously been seen 
on the Yiddish stage. Gordin would be hailed in many circles 
as the great reformer of Yiddish drama; successes such as 
Der Yidisher Kenig Lir (“The Jewish King Lear,’ 1892), Mirele 
Efros (1898), Got, Mentsh un Tayvl (“God, Man, and Devil? 
1900), and Khasye di Yesoyme (“Khasye the Orphan Girl,” 
1903) would become fixtures on Yiddish stages for decades, 
and their main roles became proving grounds for leading 
men and women as well as character actors. The effectiveness 
of Gordin’s best plays derives in large measure from the fact 
that he wrote for outstanding actors like Jacob Adler, Sarah 
Adler, Keni Liptzin, Dovid Kessler, and Bertha Kalish. Like 
the European playwrights he emulated, such as Henrik Ib- 
sen, Gerhart Hauptmann, and Maxim Gorky, Gordin often 
sparked controversy for his treatment of delicate social is- 
sues. Both his social engagement and his dramaturgical tech- 
nique drew a following not only among audiences and critics 
but also among fellow playwrights. By the time of Gordin’s 
death in 1909, the most obvious heirs to his mantle were Leon 
Kobrin (Yankl Boyle (1913), Riverside Drive (1928), Tsurik tsu 
Zayn Folk (“Back to His People,” 1914), and Di Nekst-Dorike 
(“The Woman Next Door, 1916)) and Zalmen Libin (Yisroel- 
Zalmen Hurvits) (Hanele oder di Yidishe Medea (“Hannele 
or the Jewish Medea,’ 1903), Tsebrokhene Hertser (“Broken 
Hearts,’ 1903)), though neither would achieve Gordin’s level of 
influence. Other popular contemporaries of Gordin included 
Nokhem Rakov (Der Batlen (“The Idler,’ 1903), Di Grine Moyd 
(“The Green Girl,” 1904), Khantshe in Amerike (“Khantshe in 
America,” 1913)); Isidore Zolotarevsky (Der Yeshive Bokher 
(“The Yeshivah Student,’ 1899), Di Yidishe Ana Karenina 
(“The Jewish Anna Karenina,” 1901-2), Di Vayse Shklavin 
(“The White Slave,’ 1909)); Avrom-Mikhl Sharkanski (Kol Ni- 
dre (“All Vows,’ 1896)); the brothers Anshl and Moyshe Shor 
(A Mentsh Zol Nen Zayn (“Be a Decent Person,’ 1909)); and 
Moyshe Richter (Moyshe Khayat (“Moyshe the Tailor,” 1903) 
and Sholem Bayis (“Domestic Tranquility,” 1904)). Such works 
became popular on Yiddish stages worldwide. 

For all of Gordin’s achievements, he did not manage 
to drive shund from the Yiddish stage, one of his explicitly 
stated goals. The Yiddish critics tended to attribute this fact to 
Moyshe’s low taste, but they failed to appreciate that shund - 
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or to use a less value-laden term, musicals and melodramas — 
could succeed for positive reasons as well. Though the acting 
on Yiddish stages was often uneven and overblown, many 
Yiddish performers possessed extraordinary talent. Audiences 
worshiped specialists in musical theater like Boris and Bes- 
sie Thomashefsky, Sigmund and Dina Feinman, Clara Young, 
and Regina Prager; comedians like Berl Bernstein and Zelig 
Mogulesco; and character actors like Boaz Young and Bina 
Abramovitsh. And because of the importance of music in the 
Yiddish repertoire, its composers contributed as much to its 
success as its performers. Among the most important compos- 
ers of music for the Yiddish theater were Arnold Perlmutter 
and Herman Wohl (who had many of their greatest successes 
as a team), Dovid Meyerovitsh, Louis Friedsel, Joseph Rum- 
shinsky, Abe Ellstein, Sholem Secunda, and Peretz Sandler. 


New York to World War 11 

As long as westward migrations continued, New York would 
continue to assert itself as one of the world capitals of Yiddish 
theater. Almost all of the most important actors and perform- 
ers in the American Yiddish theater were foreign-born, many 
having started their careers in cultural centers like Warsaw and 
Odessa. Among the playwrights in this category were David 
Pinski and Peretz Hirschbein. Both men were talented jour- 
nalists and prose writers, and both generated a distinguished 
body of dramatic work as well. Pinski could write biting sat- 
ires, like Der Oytser (“The Treasure,’ 1911), but often wrote in a 
darker vein, in dramas like Der Eybiker Yid (“The Eternal Jew,’ 
1929), Di Familye Tsvi (“The Family Tsvi, 1905), and Ayzik 
Sheftl (“Isaac Sheftl,”” 1904-5). He also wrote popular dramas 
revolving around tempestuous human passions in works like 
Yankl der Shmid (“Yankl the Blacksmith, 1909) and Gabri un 
di Froyen (“Gabri and the Women,’ 1905). Hirschbein exper- 
imented with various dramatic modes and registers, but is 
best known for his idylls of village life, relying more on deftly 
developed characters and convincing dialogue than on plot. 
These include A Farvorfn Vinkl (“A Forsaken Nook,’ 1918), 
Di Puste Kretshme (“The Idle Inn,’ 1919), and Grine Felder 
(“Green Fields,’ 1918). Other accomplished members of this 
new wave of dramatists working primarily in New York were 
Osip Dimov (Shma Yisroel (“Hear, O Israel,” 1907), Bronx Ex- 
press (1919), Yoshke Muzikant (“Yoshke the Musician”; the 
first of numerous versions premiered in 1914 as Der Gedun- 
gener Khosn (“The Hired Bridegroom”)); H. Leivick (Shmates 
(“Rags,” 1921), Shop (1926), Der Goylem (“The Golem,” 1925)); 
Fish] Bimko (Ganovim (“Thieves, 1919), Dembes (“Oaks, 
1922)); Harry Sackler (Yizkor (“Remembrance,” 1922), Mayor 
Noyekh (“Major Noah,” 1928), Rakhav fun Yerikho (“Rahab of 
Jericho,’ 1928)), and Avrom Shomer (Aykele Mazil (“Tkey the 
Devil? 1911), Style (1913), Der Griner Milyoner (“The Green 
Millionaire,” 1915)). These playwrights often wrote for com- 
panies that joined the assemblage of notable Yiddish troupes. 
Foremost among these in New York was Maurice Schwartz's 
Yiddish Art Theater, which subsisted on a diet of Western 
and Yiddish classics, new Yiddish dramas, and — most lucra- 
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tively - adaptations of Yiddish novels, like *Shalom Aleichem’s 
Tevye der Milkhiker (“Tevye the Dairyman,” 1919) and LJ. 
*Singer’s Yoshke Kalb (1932), dramatized by Schwartz himself. 
Schwartz’s company was in theory an ensemble, but in practice 
it belonged very much to the 19'"-century star system. For true 
ensemble acting, New York Yiddish audiences went to Artef 
(from the Yiddish acronym for Workers’ Theater Collective), 
which opened its doors in 1928 with a production of Soviet 
Yiddish playwright Beynush *Shteiman’s Baym Toyer (“At the 
Gate,” 1928). The company established itself as the avant-garde 
answer to commercial offerings with innovative productions 
of such works as Israel Axenfeld’s Der Ershter Yidisher Rek- 
rut in Rusland (aka Rekrutn / “Recruits,” 1934) and Sholem 
Aleichem’s Dos Groyse Gevins (“The Jackpot,’ 1936; often going 
by the alternate title 200,000). Artef never managed to launch 
any major new playwriting talent, however. 


Latin America 

Many performers based in the United States regularly made 
their way to Latin America. While companies were also 
formed in such places as Mexico City, Uruguay, Chile, and 
Brazil, Buenos Aires was by far the largest and most significant 
Latin American hub for Yiddish performers and eventually 
emerged as a major center for Yiddish theater. Productions of 
plays from the European repertoire began there by 1901, and 
soon popular performers from North America and Europe, 
including Boris Thomashesfky, Maurice Schwartz, Celia Adler, 
Rudolph Zaslavsky, Zygmunt Turkow and Ida Kaminska, and 
Joseph Buloff added Buenos Aires and other cities and town 
in Argentina and neighboring countries to their list of tour- 
ing destinations. The Yiddish theater in Buenos Aires had a 
long-standing connection to the seedier side of Latin Ameri- 
can life, for pimps and prostitutes in this major center of the 
“white slave” trade invested heavily in the theater, and had 
some control over its contents. In his memoirs, Peretz Hirsch- 
bein recalls how the many prostitutes in the audience for the 
Buenos Aires production (ca. 1910) of his drama Miryam were 
moved to tears by the plight of his heroine, an innocent shtetl 
girl who falls into a life of prostitution. Leyb Malekh’s Ibergus 
(“Remodeling,” 1926) hit even closer to home, for that drama 
specifically addresses the connections and conflicts among 
different strata of Argentinean society: the respectable folk, 
prostitutes and gangsters, and actors. The play caused an up- 
roar when it premiered in Buenos Aires in 1926. That city rose 
to greater prominence as a center of Yiddish theatrical activity 
in the 1930s, particularly with the founding of organizations 
like 1ft (Idisher Folks Teater, “Jewish People’s Theatre”) in 1932, 
in the tradition of left-wing, artistically ambitious troupes 
like its notable contemporaries, Yung Teater in Warsaw and 
Artef in New York. 1FT continued to offer its audiences plays 
addressing social issues, until demographic changes forced it 
to switch to Spanish performances in the mid-1950s. Though 
the Argentinean Yiddish theater enjoyed years of prosperity 
following World War 11, when many talented refugees made 
their way there, the seeds of its decline had already been sown. 
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Young Argentinean Jews, like their counterparts in North 
America and Western Europe, were being raised in a native 
language other than in Yiddish, and one theater after another 
either closed its doors forever, or abandoned Yiddish in favor 
of the local language. 


The Art Theater Movement in Eastern Europe 

In New York, Gordin was often praised for breathing fresh life 
into Yiddish drama. This was particularly true in the 1890s; 
later, prominent critics like Abraham Cahan, who had cham- 
pioned Gordin early on, reversed course and harshly attacked 
his dramaturgy. European critics like I.L. Peretz and Noyekh 
Prilutski, however, never warmed to Gordin in the way that 
many American critics had. Peretz regarded Gordin as little 
better than a shund playwright, and felt that a different type 
of dramaturgy was needed to help Yiddish drama take a seat 
of honor at the table of Western dramatic literature. Peretz 
sought to remedy this situation partly by articulating am- 
bitious critical criteria, partly by writing plays himself, and 
partly by championing new talent. As a playwright, Peretz 
was influenced most notably by naturalism in his short plays 
and symbolism in his full-length, poetic dramas. The latter 
include Baynakht afn Altn Mark (“A Night in the Old Mar- 
ketplace,” 1907) and Di Goldene Keyt (“The Golden Chain, 
1907); among his best-known one-acts are Shvester (“Sisters,” 
1905) and Es Brent (“It’s Burning,’ 1901). But Peretz, like other 
classic Yiddish writers such as Sholem Aleichem, would never 
achieve the success as a dramatist that he did in prose (at least 
not during their lifetimes, though many of Sholem Aleichem’s 
plays enjoyed successful revivals in later years). While flashes 
of brilliance frequently make their presence felt in Peretz’s 
plays, they often lack an effective dramatic structure to give 
the action a focus and propel it forward. 

Whatever Gordin’s shortcomings, he showed a far surer 
hand as a dramatist, and actors loved to play his characters. 
One sign thereof is the fact that even in Eastern Europe, with 
different sorts of commercial pressures and audiences quite 
different from those in the U.S., Gordin’s plays featured promi- 
nently in the performed repertoire, while Peretz’s tended to be 
invisible. This was true of the first ensemble companies to try 
to elevate the level of artistry in Yiddish drama and theater, 
starting with the troupe led by Esther-Rokhl Kaminska in the 
early 1900s. Gordin’s plays were the bread and butter of the 
Kaminska Troupe (later known as Di Fareynikte - “the united 
ones”). When Kaminska left Europe to tour in the US. in 1909, 
she left a void that could not be filled, but both as performer 
and as matriarch of a theatrical dynasty, she continued to help 
shape Yiddish theater as well as film for many decades. 

As a mentor of young talent, Peretz left an indelible mark 
on the development of Yiddish drama. Sholem *Asch, for ex- 
ample - arguably Peretz’s most successful protégé - penned a 
number of plays, most notably Got fun Nekome (“God of Ven- 
geance,’ 1907), though he would become far better known as a 
novelist. Another student of Peretz’s, as well as of Polish play- 
wright Stanislaw Przybyszewski, was Mark Arnshteyn, who 
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would write and direct productions in both Polish and Yid- 
dish, including his most successful work, Der Vilner Balebesl 
(“The Little Householder of Vilna,’ 1908). In 1907, Arnshteyn 
and Avrom-Yitskhok Kaminski, in an effort to infuse ‘liter- 
ary plays into the Yiddish repertoire, founded the Literarishe 
Trupe (“literary troupe”), with which they toured with plays by 
Gordin, Arnshteyn, David *Pinski, and Sholem Aleichem. A 
similar effort was undertaken a couple of years later by yet an- 
other of Peretz’s protégés, Peretz *Hirschbein. Having earned 
the blessing of figures like Peretz and Bialik at the outset of 
his career, Hirschbein founded a company in Odessa in 1908 
that became known as the Hirschbein Troupe. His company, 
which performed works by its founder, as well as by Asch, 
Pinski, Gordin, and Sholem Aleichem, stayed in business for 
only two years, but achieved an impact out of proportion to its 
short life through its earnest striving for higher artistic stan- 
dards in Yiddish drama and theater. During this same period, 
other notable companies in Russia and Poland included those 
led by Aba Kompanayets, Misha Fishzon, Dovid-Moyshe Sab- 
say, and Yankev-Ber Gimpel. 


Interwar Poland 

Hirschbein’s troupe served as a forerunner for the *Vilna 
Troupe, founded in 1916 with the express purpose of carrying 
on Hirschbein’s reforms. The Vilna Troupe brought to light 
what was to become the most famous play in the Yiddish rep- 
ertory, S. Anski’s Der Dibek (“The Dybbuk,” 1921), directed by 
Dovid Herman, who had encouraged Hirschbein to write in 
Yiddish. The play caused a sensation at its Warsaw premiere, 
just weeks after the author’s death. It has been translated into 
and performed in many languages, and inspired several adap- 
tations as well. The company’s further successes included Osip 
Dimov’s Yoshke Muzikant (“Yoshke the Musician,’ or “The 
Singer of His Sorrow”), Asch’s Kiddush ha-Shem (“Sanctifica- 
tion of the Name,” 1928), Peretz’s Baynakht afn Altn Mark (“A 
Night in the Old Marketplace”), and The Merchant of Venice. 
Although the Vilna Troupe suffered the loss of many talented 
performers who left for other opportunities, it continued to be 
vital until the Holocaust, when its remaining members were 
trapped in the Vilna Ghetto and liquidated along with their 
neighbors. Before that, however, interwar Poland became as 
rich a breeding ground for significant new ventures in Yiddish 
theatrical performance as any that had ever existed. The 1920s 
brought the creation of such companies as VYKT (Varshever 
Yidisher Kunst Teater “Warsaw Yiddish Art Theatre”), founded 
in 1924 and led by Zygmunt Turkow and his wife Ida Kamin- 
ska; vNyT (Varshever Nayer Yidisher Teater “Warsaw New Yid- 
dish Theatre”), founded by Zygmunt’s brother, Jonas Turkow, 
in 1929; and Yung Teater (“Young Theater”), established by 
Mikhl Weichert in 1932. vy KT used modern techniques for to 
stage both new and classic plays from the European repertoire, 
and Yiddish classics by Ettinger and Mendele. Turkow and Ka- 
minska put their stamp on roles from within and beyond the 
Yiddish repertoire — he in such parts as Moliére’s Harpagon to 
Sholem Aleichem’s Tevye, she in Yiddish standards like Mirele 
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Efros (continuing in her mother’s footsteps) and roles from the 
world repertoire, like Bertolt Brecht’s Mother Courage. More 
political and experimental was Mikhl Weichert’s YungTeater, 
whose first production, Boston, used innovative environmen- 
tal theater techniques to tell the story of the Sacco and Van- 
zetti trial. Yung Teater commented further on American trav- 
esties of justice with Leyb Malekh’s effective agitprop drama 
Mississippi, based on the Scottsboro affair. Weichert’s politics 
often made him run afoul of the censors, a situation he com- 
mented on obliquely in the production of his own play, Trupe 
Tanentsap (1933), a play-within-a-play that used a production 
of Goldfaden’s Two Kuni-Lemls to comment on contemporary 
censorship. Other notable productions included Jacob Preger’s 
Simkhe Plakhte (1935), and Georg Biichner’s Woyzeck (1936), in 
a Yiddish translation by Itsik Manger. Those with less experi- 
mental tastes had many other options in cities like Warsaw, 
including the Theater for Youth - founded in 1926 under the 
direction of Thea Artishevski and the producer David Her- 
man - which became the most popular of the music theaters. 
Adding to the vitality of the Polish Yiddish theater scene be- 
tween the two World Wars was kleynkunst, “a sort of cabaret 
revue, witty, gay, and irreverent, rapidly winging from music 
to dance to monologue to sketch” (Sandrow, 323). Kleynkunst 
theaters included Azazel in Warsaw, Ararat in Lodz, led by 
writer/performer Moyshe Broderzon, who discovered such 
talents as the comedians Shimen Dzigan and Yisroel Shu- 
makher, who would enjoy a long career together — the most 
successful double act of its kind in the Yiddish language - in 
sketches filled with political and social commentary. 

Poland had become arguably the world’s richest soil for 
Yiddish theater by the 1930s, so the annihilation of Polish 
Jewry by the Nazis destroyed a particularly vibrant theatrical 
culture. Yet during the war, performers made valiant efforts 
to carry on their activities in the face of the gravest danger. 
Warsaw ghetto leader Emmanuel Ringelblum’s diaries chron- 
icle all measure of cultural undertakings, from journalism to 
the visual arts to musical and theatrical performance. Jonas 
*Turkow gave a list of 138 performers who perished in the 
Warsaw ghetto, including Mazo, director of the Vilna Troupe, 
and his wife Miriam Orleska. As the Nazi ghettoes were liq- 
uidated and the survivors were sent to concentration camps, 
they continued to perform, when possible, even in the camps. 
After the war, surviving actors resumed activity, first in DP 
camps, and then to the many places to which the perform- 
ers dispersed. 


Soviet Yiddish Theater 

After the Russian Revolution, state-sponsored Yiddish theaters 
were founded in a number of major cities of the Soviet Union. 
Some were established quickly, as in Vilna and Odessa. Others 
were created later, after the political situation stabilized. A to- 
tal of 14 state Yiddish theaters were ultimately established; the 
most noteworthy included the Minsk State Theater (Bilgoset), 
directed by M. Rafalski, and the Yiddish State Theater in Khar- 
kov, directed first by Ephraim Loyter, and later by M. Norvid. 
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his death he served as rabbi of Ancona. His son Moses (19t® 
century) published his responsa, Imrei Noam, under the title 
Tiferet Moshe at the end of Zikhron Moshe, pt. 1 (Leghorn, 
1830). Raphael Isaiah's responsa and novellae are quoted in 
the works of his father. 


ABRAHAM (before 1753-?1803), another son of Hayyim Jo- 
seph David Azulai, was a talmudist and emissary. Born in 
Jerusalem, he accompanied his father to Egypt (1765-69), and 
returned with him to Hebron. In 1778 he was one of the seven 
community leaders of Hebron. From 1782 to 1795 he was in 
Europe and North Africa as an emissary. An account of his 
mission to Poland in 1791 is extant (Ms., J.T.s.A., New York). 
He died in Jerusalem. 


Abraham’s son, NIssiIM (before 1780-1837), was born in Jeru- 
salem. He was in Leghorn in 1803, and the following year is 
mentioned as one of the scholars of Jerusalem. Nissim traveled 
to Turkey and was appointed head of the bet din of Magne- 
sia, near Smyrna. He was in Smyrna in 1811 and appears also 
to have been in Baghdad. He visited Safed in 1831 and there 
published the prayer book according to the Sephardi rite Sefat 
Emet, with an introduction, commentary, and regulations. He 
visited Damascus in 1835 and the following year published his 
Shulhan ha-Tahor in Safed. Nissim was a victim of the great 
Safed earthquake of 1837. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yaari, Sheluhei, index; M. Benayahu, Rabbi 
H.Y.D. Azulai (1959); idem, in: Aresheth, 4 (1966), 273ff., 281ff.; Brill- 
ing, in: M. Benayahu (ed.), Sefer ha-Hida (1959), 141-77. 


AZULAI, ABRAHAM BEN ISRAEL (c. 1660-c. 1741), kab- 
balist. Azulai was born in Marrakesh. He was related to R. 
Abraham b. Mordecai *Azulai, and was the disciple of R. Isaac 
de-Levayah and a friend of R. Solomon Amar 11 and R. Abra- 
ham ibn Musa. He lived for some time in Tetuan and in 1724 
he was in Meknés, Morocco. R. Hayyim b. *Attar knew him 
and praised his erudition in Kabbalah. He told H.J.D. *Azulai 
that Abraham b. Israel used to write amulets for sick people, 
but without writing any of the names of God on them. There 
were many legends about him in Morocco. He wrote a com- 
mentary on the Zohar, extracts from which are quoted by 
his disciple R. Solomon *Buzaglo in Mikdash Melekh. Azulai 
also wrote annotations and corrections to R. Hayyim *Vital’s 
Ozerot Hayyim (Leghorn, 1854). His responsa are scattered in 
various manuscripts; one of them was published in the collec- 
tion of responsa Mishpat u-Zedakah be- Yaakov, by R. Jacob b. 
Zur (paragraph 161). His most notable disciples were R. Jacob 
Pinto and R. Isaiah ha-Kohen. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, s.v. Avraham Azulai; J. Ben-Naim, 
Malkhei Rabbanan (1931), 11a. 


AZULAI, ABRAHAM BEN MORDECAI (c. 1570-1643), 
kabbalist. Azulai, who was born in Fez, first mastered the 
study of the Talmud and philosophic literature and then Kab- 
balah. He did not agree with the interpretations of the Zohar 
which his teachers provided, and he did not really enter this 
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subject until he obtained Moses *Cordovero’s Pardes Rim- 
monim. Thereafter, he was preoccupied with the question of 
the relation between Kabbalah and philosophy, until he for- 
sook philosophy and dedicated himself entirely to Kabbalah. 
He decided to go to the center of kabbalism in Erez Israel, but 
did not realize his wish until after he had lost all his wealth 
during the anti-Jewish persecutions in Morocco (1610-13). 
He drifted between Hebron, Jerusalem, and Gaza during the 
epidemic of 1619, and finally settled in Hebron where kab- 
balists from Safed had congregated and where he found all 
the books of Cordovero and the majority of Isaac *Luria’s 
works in Hayyim *Vital’s version. R. Eliezer b. Arha became 
his friend there. 

Azulai’s numerous writings were not published during 
his lifetime. Those books he had written while still in Fez, 
were lost at sea. He wrote three treatises on the Zohar: (1) Or 
ha-Levanah (“The Light of the Moon”), annotations and tex- 
tual corrections based sometimes on conjecture and some- 
times on early manuscripts (1899); (2) Or ha-Hammah (“The 
Light of the Sun”), a complete commentary on the Zohar 
(completed 1619 and published 1896-98), based mainly on 
Cordoveros book and also on Luria’s commentary, and on 
a commentary on the Zohar by Hayyim Vital written before 
he knew Luria, and marginal notes on the Zohar by an un- 
known author. Azulai abbreviated Cordovero’ss phraseology; 
occasionally he quoted statements by Cordovero and added 
his own interpretations. The result is a comprehensive and 
important commentary to the Zohar; (3) Or ha-Ganuz (“The 
Hidden Light”), an explanation of the profound expressions 
in the Zohar, which was never published. To these three works 
he gave the all-inclusive title Kiryat Arba, alluding to the four 
above-mentioned commentators and the city of Hebron. In 
1622, Azulai abridged R. Abraham *Galante’s (Cordovero’s 
disciple) commentary on the Zohar, Yareah Yakar, under the 
title Zoharei Hammah (Gen., 1655; Ex., 1882). His book Hesed 
le-Avraham (Amsterdam, 1685) is devoted to a thorough analy- 
sis of the principles of the Kabbalah in the spirit of Cordovero 
with his own and Luria’ additions, as well as to a refutation 
of the arguments of the philosophers. 

Azulai adhered to Lurianic kabbalism and believed that 
it superseded Cordovero’s system. He reedited the Lurianic 
Sefer ha-Kavvanot (“The Book of Intentions”) and wrote two 
books based on it: Kenaf Renanim and Maaseh Hoshev (1621/2; 
in Mss.). He also wrote a commentary on the Bible in a some- 
what mystical style, entitled Baalei Berit Avraham (1873), and a 
commentary on the Mishnah, Ahavah be-Taanugim, in manu- 
scripts. The part on Avot was printed in Jerusalem, 1910. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Scholem, Kitvei Yad ba-Kabbalah (1930), 
144; M. Benayahu (ed.), Aggadot Zacut (1955), 151-2; M. Benayahu, 
Rabbi H.J.D. Azulai, (Heb, 1959), 275-7. 


AZULAI, HAYYIM JOSEPH DAVID (known by his Hebrew 
acronym Hida, Hayyim Yoseph David Azulai; 1724-1806), 
halakhist, kabbalist, emissary, and bibliographer. Azulai was 
born in Jerusalem; he was descended on his father’s side from 
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Other companies were established in such cities as Tarnopol, 
Lviv, Zhitomir, Dnepropetrovsk, Bialistok, Grodno, Vilna, 
Kovno, Riga, and Czernowitz. In addition, many of these 
companies traveled widely, so that Yiddish theater reached 
communities throughout much of the Soviet Union. The most 
celebrated Soviet Yiddish theater company was the Moscow 
State Yiddish Theater (best known by the Russian acronym 
for “state Jewish Theater, GOsET). Starting as a small stu- 
dio in St. Petersburg just after the revolution, and moving to 
Moscow a couple of years later, GosET revolutionized Yiddish 
theater with avant-garde productions of Yiddish classics, new 
Yiddish plays, and works from the European repertoire. The 
company’s founder, and its leader for much of the 1920s, was 
Alexander Granovsky, who put his mark on Yiddish standards 
like Goldfaden’s Di Kishefmakherin, Sholem Aleichem’s Dos 
Groyse Gevins, and Peretz’s Baynakht afn Altn Mark. Marc 
*Chagall was also briefly involved with the company as de- 
signer, but made an impact all out of proportion to the time 
he spent with GoseT. The company also had the input of sig- 
nificant musical talent in Joseph Achron and Leyb Pulver. Af- 
ter Granovsky defected to the West in 1928, actor Solomon 
Mikhoels took the reins and guided the company ably, focus- 
ing for a while on new works like Moyshe *Kulbak’s Boytre 
(1936) and Dovid *Bergelson’s Der Toyber (“The Deaf Man,’ 
1930) and Prints Ruveyni (1945). When the Soviet authorities 
used. Kulbak’s underworld drama as an excuse to crack down 
on the troupe - Kulbak was arrested and disappeared into the 
gulag - GosET responded with politically correct versions of 
Goldfaden’s Shulamis (1938-9) and Bar Kokhba (1939). This 
strategy may have bought the troupe some time, but it did not 
avert disaster forever. Mikhoels was murdered in a staged ac- 
cident in 1948, and Benjamin Zuskin was killed in a purge of 
Jewish intellectuals in 1952. 


Other Centers 

As Yiddish speakers spread across the globe in search of most 
hospitable environments, they established theatrical activity 
on six continents. For every major metropolis with multiple 
theaters and cabarets, there were numerous smaller cities and 
towns with less sizable and diverse offerings, but which helped 
provide a lifeline for performers and companies who needed 
audiences beyond their local ones in order to make a decent 
living, and which brought Yiddish theater to avid theatergo- 
ers living off the beaten path. The American “provinces,” for 
example, included cities like Philadelphia, Chicago, and Bal- 
timore, and countless cities and towns between and beyond. 
Among the places where Yiddish theater was performed, sev- 
eral important secondary hubs are worth noting: South Africa, 
where Sarah Sylvia reigned as the leading star, and where visi- 
tors like Maurice *Schwartz, Molly *Picon, and Meir Tselniker 
sojourned; Australia, dominated for decades by the artistic 
leadership of Polish immigrants Yankev Weislitz and Rochl 
Holzer, and playing host to numerous guest artists, from Shi- 
mon *Dzigan to Dina Halpern to Ida Kaminska and Zygmunt 
Turkow; and Montreal, which had long served as a “provin- 
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cial” theater on the North American circuit. The leading figure 
of the Montreal Yiddish theater in the second half of the 20 
century was Ukrainian-born Dora Wasserman, who estab- 
lished the Yiddish Drama Group in the 1950s; later renamed 
the Dora Wasserman Yiddish Theatre, control of the company 
passed to her daughter Bryna after Dora Wasserman’s death in 
2003. Israel became home to countless native Yiddish speak- 
ers, but proved problematic for Yiddish theater. The language 
wars that raged in Mandate Palestine and later in the State of 
Israel made public theater performances in Yiddish difficult 
to stage; so despite an abundance of talent, Yiddish theater 
was often suppressed. Nevertheless, it played a role in Israeli 
life. Yiddish performances in Palestine began as early as the 
1890s, and in spite of both widespread scorn for Yiddish and 
special taxes imposed on “foreign-language” theaters, Yid- 
dish theater was performed regularly in the early decades of 
the state. Immigrants from Eastern Europe like Shimon Dzi- 
gan, Mary Soriano, Max Perlman, Eni Litan, and Gita Galina 
were popular with Israeli audiences, who also welcomed visi- 
tors like Avrom Morevsky, Ida Kaminska, Joseph Buloff, and 
Maurice Schwartz. As of the early 21° century, little regular 
activity remains, but Shmuel Atzmon’s Yiddishpil company, 
based in Tel Aviv, continues to carry the flame. 


The Late 20» Century 

In spite of social and economic pressures that drove millions 
of Jews westward, Yiddish theater continued to thrive in Po- 
land, Romania, and the Soviet Union up to the outbreak of 
World War 11. After the war, though, the soil that had been 
so fertile for such performances was largely scorched earth. 
Yet until a new wave of antisemitism broke out in Poland in 
the 1950s, many Polish Jews attempted to rebuild their lives 
in their native land, and two companies arose in Poland in 
1946. The Nidershlezis Yiddish Theater, directed by S. Zack, 
produced Hirschbein’s Grine Felder and Sloves'’s Homens Ma- 
pole. The Lodz Theater, directed by Moyshe Lipman, presented 
Dzigan and Schumacher and Ida Kaminska. In 1950 these two 
companies joined forces as the Jewish State Theater, work- 
ing with a government subsidy under Kaminska’s direction. 
It achieved success with the Manger-Fenster adaptation A 
Goldfaden Kholem (“A Goldfaden Dream, 1950) and Gordin’s 
Mirele Efros, with Kaminska in the title role. 

While Yiddish culture was decimated by Hitler and Sta- 
lin, it did not always fare well in countries where its speakers 
were free to perpetuate it - for they were also free not to. Ev- 
erywhere that Ashkenazim went in search of greater economic 
opportunity and religious freedom, they faced ongoing dilem- 
mas about how to strike a desirable balance between maintain- 
ing a connection to their religious roots and adapting to new 
surroundings. More often than not, they pursued the latter at 
the expense of the former, and Yiddish was often neglected as 
part of the bargain. What allowed the Yiddish theater to con- 
tinue developing in places like New York was a steady supply 
of new immigrants. When the U.S. Congress enacted strict 
immigration quotas in the early 1920s, that supply largely 
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dried up, and the American Yiddish theater began a slow but 
steady decline (which might have happened anyway, given the 
rise of new competition like film, radio, and television). Yet 
many of the stars of this period continued performing for a 
long time. Artef was an important force throughout the 1930s, 
as was the Yiddish Art Theatre in the 1930s and 1940s. By the 
1930S, more performers who had started their careers in the 
Yiddish theater were crossing over successfully to Broadway 
and Hollywood than had actors in earlier generations. Eng- 
lish-language audiences embraced such actors as Paul Muni 
(born Muni Weisenfreund) and Joseph Buloff, and numer- 
ous Yiddish actors enjoyed success in character roles. With 
the graying and shrinking of the Yiddish-speaking audience, 
Yiddish theater in the late 20+ century increasingly became 
more a labor of love than a business. The one American com- 
pany continuing to offer Yiddish performances on anything 
like a regular basis as of the early 21° century is the Folksbine. 
Elsewhere, Jewish theaters make occasional forays into pro- 
ducing Yiddish drama in English, just as some of the Yiddish 
classics have made their way into the repertoire in Hebrew, 
Polish, German, and other languages. 


Conclusion 

For hundreds of years, the purimshpil provided a Jewish coun- 
terpart to the dramas of the medieval Church, and as differ- 
ent as the contents and purposes of such performances were, 
Yiddish theater absorbed influences from its Christian neigh- 
bors from the very beginning, while putting a distinctly Jew- 
ish mark on the proceedings. That combination continued 
to lend the Yiddish theater its special character well into the 
modern era. The purimshpil and other performance forms 
originating in pre-modern times set other precedents as well: 
the centrality of music to much of Yiddish theatrical perfor- 
mance, the roots of Yiddish theater in Jewish texts and tra- 
ditions, and challenges that Yiddish performances often pre- 
sented to communal authorities. Jewish law kept the Yiddish 
theater from growing into a professional, year-round phe- 
nomenon for several centuries, by which point other Euro- 
pean cultures had long-standing secular theatrical tradi- 
tions. The Yiddish theater had a great deal of catching up to 
do, and it took to this process with relish. Pioneers like Gold- 
faden poured their knowledge of both Jewish materials and 
non-Jewish texts, music, and theatrical techniques into their 
work. Yiddish actors learned their craft partly from watching 
their counterparts perform in Russian, Romanian, Polish, 
German, and other languages, and partly from simply roll- 
ing up their sleeves and going to work. The most talented fig- 
ures of the first generation of modern Yiddish theater could 
hold their own with contemporaries coming out of cultures 
with much more extensive theatrical traditions. The develop- 
ment of Yiddish theater and drama turned out to be remark- 
ably compressed. Joining other European theatrical cultures 
only late in the 19" century, Yiddish theater took little time 
to diversify its repertoire, from the early musicals and melo- 
dramas that dominated the marquees to the many theatrical 
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styles that would arise in the 20" century: naturalism, symbol- 
ism, expressionism, constructivism, etc. The combined forces 
of annihilation and persecution in Europe, and acculturation 
and assimilation of Yiddish speakers worldwide, conspired to 
cut short the remarkably rapid maturation of Yiddish theater 
and drama. It seems impossible to imagine a world in which 
Yiddish theater will ever play as vital a role in Jewish life as it 
did at its height, yet performers, scholars, and audiences con- 
tinue to explore its legacy in many ways. Several of the best- 
known Yiddish dramas (for example, An-Sky’s Der Dibek and 
Asch’s Got fun Nekome, in many different translations as well 
as in adaptations by playwrights like Paddy Chayefsky, Don- 
ald Margulies, and Tony Kushner) have a long history of per- 
formances - some of them quite distinguished - in multiple 
languages. There is reason to believe that as translators make 
additional works available for non-Yiddish-speaking readers 
and audiences, other Yiddish plays will take their proper place 
in the world repertoire. The Yiddish theater has also attracted 
the attention of a number of distinguished historians and lit- 
erary critics, including Yitskhok Schiper, Max Erik, Shmuel 
Niger, Jacob Shatzky, Noyekh Prilutski, and Zalmen Zylber- 
cweig. The late 20" century witnessed a dramatic increase in 
scholarly books and articles on Yiddish theater and drama, a 
trend that shows no sign of abating in the early 21°t century. 
The confluence of scholars, translators, playwrights, and au- 
diences willing to give the Yiddish theater a fresh look sug- 
gests that long after the Yiddish theater's most vital period has 
passed, our understanding of the phenomenon it represented 
continues to grow. 

For theater in Israel, see *Hebrew Literature, Modern 
(Drama); “Israel, State of: Cultural Life (Theater). 


[Joel Berkowitz (2™4 ed.)] 
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THEBEN (Mandl), JACOB KOPPEL (1732-1799), head of 
the community of Pressburg and renowned *shtadlan (the 
name of Theben is derived from the town of Devin (Ger. 
Theben) situated near Pressburg). Born in Pressburg, Theben 
inherited from his father the exclusive representation of the 
textile industry and the status of *parnas and delegate of the 
Jews at court. He maintained relations with the court of the 
Austrian emperor and the noblemen of his retinue. Theben 
was elected parnas of the community of Pressburg in 1783. He 
waged a struggle against the decrees of Empress *Maria The- 
resa and the degrading projects of *Joseph 11, which included 
shaving off the beards of the Jews. When the bridge toll was 
raised for Jews only, he acquired a lease of the collection of 
custom duties and reduced the fee. He was particularly re- 
nowned for his political struggle against compulsory mili- 
tary service by the Jews (one of the decrees of Joseph 11). He 
did not demand the abolition of this service in exchange for 
a payment, but equal rights in exchange for equal obligations. 
He regarded military service and sacrifice by those deprived 
of rights as absurd. In 1796 Theben presented Emperor Fran- 
cis 1 with a gift of 20,000 gold ducats in the name of the Jews 
and thus obtained the exemption from military service, but no 
rights, for them. In his private life he was the typical wealthy 
Jew of his period; his house was frequented by the poor and 
his table was always ready to welcome them. When he was re- 
ceived in audience by kings, his takhrikhim (funeral shrouds) 
were among his personal objects. His father ABRAHAM THE- 
BEN (d. 1768) carried the Hebrew title Manhig u-Farnas ha- 
Medinah. He exploited his wide influence for the benefit of 
the Jews and interceded in favor of those tortured as a result 
of the *blood libel in the village of Orkuta (1764). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Reich, in: Beit El, 2 (1868), 362-81. 


[Baruch Yaron] 
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THEBES, ancient city in Upper *Egypt. A provincial back- 
water during the Old Kingdom, the small town of Wase rose 
to national prominence as the city of the 11"t-Dynasty kings 
who founded the Middle Kingdom (c. 2134-1786 B.c.E.). The 
cult of the god Amun (biblical, Amon) took root and flour- 
ished there after its introduction by succeeding kings of the 
12 Dynasty, although they transferred their own residence 
to the north. At the outset of the 18 Dynasty (c. 1575) and, 
simultaneously, of the Egyptian Empire, the city became an 
international metropolis and Amun became the most impor- 
tant deity in the Egyptian pantheon. Amun granted victory 
to the pharaohs of the New Kingdom, and in gratitude they 
built splendid temples to him. When the Greeks first visited 
the city, its numerous temples and palaces so reminded them 
of their own storied “Thebes of the Hundred Gates” that they 
bestowed that name on the Egyptian city. To the Egyptians, 
however, from the New Kingdom on, Thebes was called either 
Wase, or more frequently simply “the City” (niwe) or “the City 
of Amun” (niwe Amun) whence the biblical No (Jer. 46:25 and 
Ezek. 30:14-16) and No-Amon (Nah. 3:8). The brutal sacking 
of this city by the Assyrians in 663 B.c.E. made such an im- 
pression that 50 years later, likening the forthcoming fate of 
Nineveh to it, the prophet Nahum (3:810) declared “Are you 
better than No-Amon that was situated among the rivers, 
that had the waters around her?... Cush and Egypt were her 
strength, and it was infinite;... Yet was she carried away,’ 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.H. Gardiner, Ancient Egyptian Onomas- 
tica, 2 (1947), 24ff.; C.E Nims, Thebes of the Pharaohs (1965). 
[Alan Richard Schulman] 


THEBES, city in E. central Greece. Benjamin of Tudela, the 
12'-century traveler, found 2,000 Jews in Thebes. They worked 
in silk dyeing. The city was renowned throughout Greece for 
these artisans and for its weaving mills. Judah Al-Harizi, who 
visited the city in 1218, mentions the poet, Michael b. Caleb, 
a native of Thebes. The community was led by five officials 
(ephori) and was famous for its scholars. Jewish tombstones 
of the 14-16" centuries have been discovered there. In 1613 
anti-Jewish agitation took place in the city. During the 17% 
century an agreement was reached not to wear silken clothes 
for seven years in order to prevent the jealousy of the gentiles. 
As a result of the Greek rebellions against the Turks during the 
18" century, the Jewish community was destroyed. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Andréades, in: Economic History, Supple- 


ment, 3 (1934-37), 1-23. 
[Simon Marcus] 


THEBEZ (Heb. yan), city attacked by Abimelech, the son of 
Gideon, after suppression of the revolt of the Shechemites. 
It may therefore be assumed that the place was not far from 
Shechem and was perhaps under its jurisdiction. Abimelech 
captured the city and attacked the tower (citadel or migdal) 
by burning the doors of the gate; there he was killed by a mill- 
stone thrown on him by a woman (Judg. 9:50-57). This event 
was remembered even in the time of David (11 Sam. 11:21; cf. 
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Jos., Ant., 5:251-53; 7:142). Eusebius locates the village of The- 
bez 13 mi. (c. 21 km.) from Neapolis in the territory of that 
city, on the way to Scythopolis (Onom. 100:11ff.). This place 
was called Thopas under the Crusaders (1108 c.£.). It is the 
present-day Arab village of Tubas (see below). However, the 
identification of this village with the biblical Thebez is doubt- 
ful, as no remains of that time were discovered there and as 
the similarity of the names is only superficial. Some scholars 
view Tirzah as a corruption of Thebez. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


Tubas 

Tubas (Tevez; Heb. yan) is a Muslim-Arab village with mu- 
nicipal council status in Samaria, near Nablus (Shechem). The 
village, which had served in the 1936-39 Arab riots as a cen- 
ter for armed bands, was taken in the *Six-Day War by Israeli 
forces (June 7, 1967). According to the 1967 census, it had 5,262 
inhabitants. By 1997 its population had grown to 11,760, in- 
cluding 6% refugees. Its economy was based on field crops, 
vegetables, fruit orchards, and sheep and goat flocks. The in- 
habitants of Tabas owned large tracts of land on the eastern 
slopes of Samaria and in the lower Jordan Valley, which were 


worked by tenants. 
[Efraim Orni] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conder-Kitchener, 2 (1882), 229, 247, 249; 
Abel, Geog, 2 (1938), 477; Aharoni, Land, 241. 


THEFT AND ROBBERY (Heb. 77191 12132). An object which 
is in the possession of a person without the consent of its 
owner or any other person having a right thereto, when that 
person knows - or should know - that the latter does not con- 
sent, is considered to be stolen or robbed by him, regardless 
of whether the person holding it intends to restore it to the 
possession of the person entitled to it after a time or not at all 
(Sh. Ar., HM 348:1). The thief differs from the robber in the fact 
that the former steals furtively, when unobserved, whereas the 
robber takes openly and forcefully (BK 79b). This distinction 
is of practical significance for criminal law only; in dealing 
with civil cases the law relating to a robber applies equally to 
a thief and vice versa. 


Civil Aspects 

To establish that the object is in his possession, it is necessary 
for the thief or robber to perform an act of *acquisition (kin- 
yan), such as a “lifting up” or “pulling” thereof, in the same 
manner as a person who wishes to acquire ownership of own- 
erless property; without this the object does not enter his pos- 
session and no theft or robbery is committed (BK 79a and Tos. 
thereto). In terms of this definition, land is never robbed (Suk. 
30b), as it remains in the possession of its owner and never of 
the robber because it cannot be carried away, and the owner, 
who can always restore it to his possession by judicial means 
(BM 7a and Tos. to BM 61a), retains control thereof. On the 
other hand, a bailee who, without the owner’s consent, overtly 
converts an object to his own use or denies the ownership of 
the bailor is thereby stealing it (Yad, Gezelah 3:11 and 14). This 
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rule applies in the case of any person, such as a borrower or 
hirer, who has acquired possession of property with the own- 
er’s consent and thereafter refuses to return it (Maggid Mish- 
neh, Gezelah 1:3). Many of the scholars of the Talmud are of the 
opinion that anyone who borrows a thing without the owner's 
consent is a robber (BB 88a). Moreover, some of them hold 
that anyone into whose hands a thing comes with the consent 
of its owner who afterward changes or departs from the use 
intended for it by the owner is a robber (BM 78a), for his pos- 
session thereof is contrary to the owner's wishes. Similarly, a 
man who finds a lost article and takes it with the purpose of 
keeping it is a robber (BM 26b), but a bailee who fails to re- 
turn a thing, falsely pleading that it was stolen from him, is a 
thief and not a robber (BK 108b). 

Certain things are not subject to the law of robbery be- 
cause people do not mind their being taken; therefore a man 
who takes them without permission becomes entitled to them, 
as in the case of a tailor appropriating part of the thread with 
which he sews a suit, or a carpenter appropriating the saw- 
dust from timber (BK 119a), or a son supported by his father 
who gives a morsel of food to a friend (Tosef., BK 11:4). In 
some cases the rabbis, for the sake of peace and order, regu- 
lated for the extension of the laws of robbery to property not 
legally subject thereto, because the ownership is not effective 
in law - as in the case of property found by a deaf-mute, id- 
iot, or minor - as well as animals, birds, and fishes caught in 
certain snares set for them (Git. 59b). 


RESTITUTION. The thief or robber is obliged to restore the 
stolen property itself (in specie) to the owner. The obligation 
comes into being from the time that the robbery is commit- 
ted and is not fulfilled until the stolen property is returned in 
such a manner as to enable the owner to know that it has been 
restored to his possession (BM 31a). 


SHINNUI. If the thing robbed is damaged while in the rob- 
ber’s possession, he is obliged to compensate the owner for 
the loss in accordance with the law applicable to a tort-fea- 
sor (see Tashba in: Shitah Mekubbezet, BK 97a); if improved 
while in the possession of the robber, it must be returned 
with all improvements, for which the robber is entitled to 
be compensated. If the thing is lost or destroyed while in the 
possession of the robber (cf. Sanh. 72a), or is changed to such 
an extent that it can no longer be put to its former use and is 
not fit for the owner's purpose (Rashba and Ramah in: Shitah 
Mekubbezet, BK 96a), the robber must pay the value of the 
thing robbed at the time of the robbery. The Talmud records 
disputing opinions on the law of shinnui. As indicated, shinnui 
(“transmutation,” “specificatio”) is constituted when the sto- 
len property has undergone a change, whether an improve- 
ment or deterioration, to the extent that it is no longer fit for 
its former use, such as wood converted into utensils, wool 
into clothes, stones which are cut (BK 93b), an animal which 
has grown old, a coin which has cracked and is not fit to be 
used, fruit which has rotted, and wine that has gone sour (BK 
96b). An accepted criterion for testing whether the shinnui is 
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such that the stolen property is rendered unfit for its former 
use is to examine whether it has undergone a change of name 
(BK 65b), for people customarily call something which has a 
specific use by a particular name, so that a change of name 
denotes a shinnui. Yet some scholars are of the opinion that 
shinnui is subject to no special law: the robber must restore 
the changed object itself; if it is damaged by the change, he 
must compensate for it; if improved, he is entitled to com- 
pensation. However, most scholars hold that the return of the 
changed stolen property does not serve to restore the owner 
to the position he held prior to the robbery, inasmuch as the 
thing is no longer fit to be used by the owner as before and is 
therefore as if lost to him; thus the robber has to compensate 
for the thing according to its value at the time of the robbery, 
thereby acquiring ownership of the changed article. A third 
opinion is that in law the robber must restore the changed 
thing itself, but the rabbis - in order to encourage contrition 
on the part of the robbers - regulated that stolen property, 
if improved, need not be returned and the robber must only 
pay compensation for it (BK 66a, 93b, 94a). Again, others are 
of the opinion that even when the possibility of restoring the 
thing to its prior use remains — and therefore by law the shin- 
nui does not transfer title — still if the loss which the robber 
would sustain in restoring the thing to its former use exceeds 
the benefit which the owner would derive from it, then the 
rabbis regulated that the robber need not restore it. In such 
an event the robber need only compensate for its value. An 
example of such a case is where the robber would have to de- 
molish a whole structure in order to return a stolen beam 
which he had built into it (BK 95a). 

Any profits which the stolen property may yield while 
detained by the robber belong apparently to the robber and he 
is not required to account for them to the owner (see Rema, 
HM 354:1). Moreover, any loss suffered by the owner as a re- 
sult of being deprived of the use of the stolen property while 
it was detained by the robber is an economic loss, for which 
the robber is not required to compensate him (HM 363:3 and 
Sma thereto). Similarly the robber does not pay for a sickness 
from which a beast recovers (HM 363:1). 


YE USH. Apart from shinnui the robber may also acquire own- 
ership of the stolen property and be required merely to pay 
compensation for it in the event of the owner's *yeush (“de- 
spair”). Once the owner has lost all hope of the stolen prop- 
erty being restored to his possession, his ownership thereof 
is extinguished and title thereto is acquired by the robber, 
who is required only to pay its value at the time of the rob- 
bery. Opinions are divided in the Talmud on the question as 
to when exactly ye'ush is constituted and title conferred on 
the robber. Some scholars hold that yeush follows mere theft 
but not mere robbery: some hold the opposite view; and still 
others aver that ye’ush follows either (BK 114a-b). Another 
view is that despair alone does not suffice as it cannot be as- 
certained whether the owner has truly abandoned hope; to 
be recognized as real, ye’ush must therefore be accompanied 
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by something more: either ye’ush with a change of posses- 
sion, the stolen property having passed from the robber to a 
third person, or ye’ush accompanied by a change in the name 
by which the stolen article is called, ie., when it has changed 
to such an extent, that people will incline to call it by another 
name even if it were possible to restore the article to its prior 
name. Mere ye'ush is nevertheless held by some scholars to 
suffice and to confer title to the stolen property on the robber 
(BK 66a—67a, 115a). 

In strict law, when the thief delivers the stolen prop- 
erty into the possession of a third party prior to the owner’s 
yeush, the latter may recover possession of his property from 
the third party without payment, for he has remained owner 
thereof. This law, if unamended, would have caused hardship 
to a bona fide purchaser on the open market, who could never 
be certain that he would not be deprived of his purchase by its 
true owner; as a result, since they had no means of taking pre- 
cautions, people would never be in a position to buy anything 
with certainty. The rabbis accordingly enacted the takkanat 
ha-shuk (“open market rule”) to protect both the purchaser 
in good faith and the owner. It provided that a man who pur- 
chases and pays for an article in the market without being in 
a position to know that it was stolen, while obliged to return 
it to the owner, is also entitled to demand a refund of the price 
from the latter. The owner accordingly recovers his pro-perty 
without causing the purchaser any loss (BK 115a). 

In a case where the robber has transferred the stolen 
property into the possession of a third party and it is con- 
sumed by the latter prior to the owner’s ye'ush, the Talmud re- 
cords a dispute over whether the owner may demand compen- 
sation from one or the other at his option or from the robber 
only (BK 111b). Again, opinions are divided on the question of 
whether the heirs (of the robber) are considered as strangers, 
in the same position as a third party into whose possession 
the stolen property has come, or whether their possession is 
as that of the robber from whom they inherited (ibid.). In the 
post-talmudic period, the courts adopted the practice of re- 
storing the stolen property itself to the owner even after ye’ush 
and a change of possession (Rema, HM 356:7). 


[Shalom Albeck] 


The Criminal Law 

Stealing is repeatedly prohibited in the Bible. As the prohi- 
bition contained in the Decalogue (Ex. 20:13; Deut. 5:17) ap- 
pears in the context of capital offenses, such as murder and 
adultery, it has been held to constitute the capital offense of 
man-stealing (see *Abduction), while the prohibitions of theft 
(Lev. 19:11) and robbery (Lev. 19:13), which appear in the con- 
text of fraudulent and oppressive dealings with men, were held 
to constitute the non-capital offense of larceny of money or 
chattels (Mekh. Yitro 8; Sanh. 86a; BM 61b; Yad, Genevah 1:1). 
The differentiation between theft and robbery is the same as in 
civil law (see above): theft is committed clandestinely, robbery 
openly (Yad, Genevah 1:3). It does not matter whether or not 
the thief (or robber) intended to enrich himself, permanently 
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or at all, or whether he committed the offense only to annoy 
the owner or as a practical joke, or with the intention of bor- 
rowing and returning the thing taken, or with the resolve to 
pay all damages and penalties (BM 61b; Tosef., BK 10:37; Sifra 
Kedoshim 2); and it is said that the prohibition extends also to 
stealing one’s own from the thief (BK 27b; Tosef., BK 38). 

Criminal misappropriations are classified as falling into 
seven categories: 

(1) *Fraud, that is, “stealing another man’s mind’; 

(2) stealing by way of falsifying *weights and measures; 

(3) stealing things which are useless or the use of which 
is forbidden to their owner, which is not punishable; 

(4) misappropriating bills, lands, or consecrated prop- 
erty - for which only restitution has to be made; 

(5) stealing chattels, for which the penalty is double pay- 
ment (Ex. 22:8); 

(6) stealing and selling or slaughtering oxen or sheep, for 
which the penalty is five or fourfold (Ex. 21:37); and 

(7) man-stealing for which the punishment is death 
(Mekh. Mishpatim 13; Tosef., BK 7:8-17). 

Although stealing and robbery constitute violations of 
negative injunctions by overt acts, they are not punishable by 
*flogging, because they entail monetary sanctions and one 
species of sanction always excludes all others (Yad, Genevah 
3:1, Sanhedrin 18:2). But flogging was administered to a thief 
where the thing stolen had already been returned by him prior 
to his conviction and he has committed the theft for purposes 
other than self-enrichment (cf. Minhat Hinnukh, no. 224); or 
where the offender (e.g., an infant or slave) was not capable of 
owning property from which reparation could be made (Yad, 
Genevah 1:10). Where the offense of stealing is merged in a 
graver offense, as for example where stealing is committed by 
slaughtering on the Sabbath an animal belonging to another, 
the capital punishment for the violation of the Sabbath absorbs 
and nullifies any monetary liability for stealing (Ket. 31a; Yad, 
Genevah 3:1-2); but where the offense is completed before the 
graver offense is commenced, as where pork is first stolen and 
then eaten, the monetary penalties for the theft are incurred 
in addition to the liability to be flogged for eating pork (Ket. 
31b; Yad, loc. cit.). 

The main difference between civil and criminal misap- 
propriation is that while the civil remedy is restoration in statu 
quo ante, the criminal sanction is the payment of “double” (Ex. 
22:8) or quadruple or quintuple (Ex. 21:37). While restitution 
may be ordered even where no witnesses are available to testify 
to the theft and to the previous warning administered to the 
thief (see *Penal Law), as, for example, on the *admission of 
the thief himself, the sanction of double, fourfold, or fivefold 
payment may not be imposed on him otherwise than upon 
judicial conviction (Ex. 22:8) on the strength of the testimony 
of witnesses (BK 64b; Yad, Genevah 1:4-5). The purpose of 
imposing the penalty of double restitution has been said to 
be that the thief should lose what he had intended his victim 
to lose (Yad, loc. cit.), and the reason for quadruple or quin- 
tuple that he who not only steals, but also sells or slaughters 
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the animal stolen, has proved himself a persistent offender 
(Tosef., BK 7:2). 

Payments recovered as penalties for theft are paid over 
to the victim (“he shall pay double unto his neighbor”: Ex. 
22:8). Execution is levied on the chattels of the thief first; if 
these are found insufficient, then execution proceeds to the 
best of his lands (Ex. 22:4; BK 7a—b). If he has neither mov- 
able nor real property, then the court orders that the thief be 
sold into slavery (“if he have nothing, then he shall be sold 
for his theft”: Ex. 22:2) and the proceeds of the sale be paid 
out to the victim; but no such sale is ordered where only the 
penalties exceeding the value of the thing stolen are irrecov- 
erable: once restitution has been made, the court waits for re- 
covery of penalties until the thief attains the means to make 
the payments (Kid. 18a). Nor is a woman thief ever sold into 
slavery (Sot. 3:8). As the thief is sold “for his theft” only (Ex. 
22:2), he may not be sold where his value exceeds that of the 
thing stolen; but where the value of the thing stolen exceeds 
the proceeds of the sale of the thief, he remains indebted for 
the balance, which may be recovered from him as a civil debt 
if and when, after his release (Ex. 21:2; and see *Slavery), he 
acquires property of his own (Yad, Genevah 3:11-14). A thief 
sold for several thefts from different victims may be held in 
partnership by all of them, or the proceeds of his sale will be 
distributed among them pro rata (ibid. 3:16). 

In later talmudic and post-talmudic times, the sale of 
thieves into slavery became, of course, obsolete. Already in the 
seventh and eighth centuries, convicted thieves were flogged 
(Halakhot Pesukot min ha-Geonim, no. 94), presumably be- 
cause nothing could be recovered from them. Later, there are 
ever-increasing indications to the effect that thieves became 
a grave menace to society, not so much because of the mon- 
etary damage they caused within the community, but because 
of the ill-repute their misconduct brought upon the Jews at 
large: they were ostracized and expelled from their cities (see 
*Herem), and delivered to non-Jewish authorities for adjudi- 
cation and punishment (cf. e.g., Takkanot Medinat Mehrin, 
no. 265; Pinkas Hekhsherim shel Kehillat Pozna, nos. 1614 and 
1655) quite apart from such routine punishments as floggings, 
*fines (Takkanot Medinat Mehrin, no. 263) and *imprisonment 
(Tashbez 3:168) administered to them. 


[Haim Hermann Cohn] 


State of Israel 

The law appertaining to theft and robbery is the Criminal 
Code Ordinance of 1936. The Ordinance is based on the rules 
of English criminal law and provides for a maximum penalty 
of three years imprisonment for theft while robbery, which is 
defined as the use or threat of force in the course of theft, is 
punishable by 14 years imprisonment. 


Distinction between Theft and Robbery 

The Talmud states that the distinction between theft and 
robbery is that the thief steals surreptitiously while the rob- 
ber takes overtly and by the use of force (BK 79b). In the Gali 
case (Gali v. State of Israel (40 (4) PD 169, 1986), the defen- 
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dant approached the victim and, without warning, snatched a 
box containing jewelry worth half a million dollars from the 
victim's hand. The defendant then quickly escaped and disap- 
peared. The issue in this case was how to classify this act. In 
his opinion, Justice Elon discussed the question in terms of 
both Jewish Law and the Israeli statutes, arriving at the con- 
clusion that, under both systems, such an act constitutes rob- 
bery, even though forceful power was not used in the taking. 
In such instances, he held, the deciding factor in classifying 
the act is the victim’s perception. If the victim is aware of the 
snatching, the act is robbery, as there is perforce an element of 
violence, even if slight. If the victim is unaware of the snatch- 
ing, as when he or she is pick-pocketed, there is no element 
of violence, and the act is considered as theft. 

The opinion commends the lower court judge, and the 
attorney who appeared there, for relying on Jewish Law, in 
compliance with the Foundations of Law Act, 1980. The opin- 
ion states: 


The laws of theft and robbery in Jewish Law are numerous, and 
many of them are particular to this legal system and extremely 
instructive. Concerning the question at hand, the position of 
Jewish Law is concise and well defined. Let us examine Maimo- 
nides’ illuminating words in his Mishneh Torah: 

Who is a thief? One who takes someone's money 
secretly, without the knowledge of the owner, such as one 
who puts his hand into the purse of his neighbor and takes 
money without the owner seeing it, and similar cases. But 
if he takes it openly and publicly by force, he is considered 
not a thief, but a robber (Yad, Genevah 1:3). 

Who is a robber? One who takes someone’s money 
by force, such as snatching an object from his hand (Yad, 
Genevah 1:3) 


The opinion concludes with the following remarks: 


These words of Maimonides, which summarize the position 
of Jewish law as it emerges from the talmudic sources (BK 57a, 
79b), and as it was subsequently formulated in the codes (Sh. 
Ar., HM 348:3, 359:7) define the act of robbery as theft which 
includes an element of force... This occurs when the act is done 
openly, i.e., when the victim from whom the object is snatched 
is aware of the snatching. 


Penalties for Theft 

Under Jewish law, there is a penalty of double and some- 
times quadruple or quintuple payment for theft. In post-tal- 
mudic times, other penalties were imposed, as the situation 
required. 

The case of Anon. v. State of Israel (35 (4) PD 438, 1981) 
dealt with the proper punishment for acts of embezzlement 
that occurred over a three-year period. The defendant was 
a member of the foreign service of the State of Israel who 
embezzled a sum of $80,000 dollars by means of an elabo- 
rate scheme of fraudulent practices. Upon conviction, the 
trial judge sentenced the defendant to imprisonment for 
three years. The defendant argued before the Supreme Court, 
inter alia, that prior to these acts he had been a construc- 
tive member of society, that he had returned the embezzled 
funds, and that he would not commit such acts in the future. 
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Therefore, he argued, a prison sentence should not be im- 
posed on him. 

In his opinion, Justice Elon asserted that, “Crimes in 
which the criminal takes advantage of the authority and trust 
reposed in him by deceiving those who relied upon him are 
counted among the most serious crimes which undermine 
the foundations of civilized society.’ In particular, he added, 
“One who embezzles the funds of the general public is guilty 
of a more serious crime than one who embezzles funds be- 
longing to an individual” 

Jewish law emphasizes the distinction between stealing 
from the public and stealing from a private individual: “Theft 
from the public is more severe than theft from an individual, 
for one who steals from an individual can compensate him by 
returning what he has stolen, while one who steals from the 
public cannot compensate them by returning what he has sto- 
len” (Tosefta, BK 10:14, ed. Zuckermandel). In light of the great 
damage to the public, the serious nature of the defendant's 
acts, and in order to deter potential criminals, the Supreme 
Court upheld the sentence imposed by the lower court. 


The Rabbinic Law of Robbery 

“The Rabbinic Law of Robbery” refers to various acts which 
are considered theft by force of rabbinic enactment, even 
though in terms of biblical law these acts did not constitute 
theft, and were not prohibited. A prime example of the rab- 
binic law of robbery is money taken by means of gambling. 
Under biblical law, taking such winnings is not theft, since the 
loser has consented to the taking. However, the Rabbis enacted 
that, inasmuch as the winner takes money without giving any- 
thing in return, and there is actually no unreserved consent 
by the loser, such taking is regarded as theft. 

One of the differences between robbery under rabbinic 
law and robbery under biblical law is that, in the former, a 
court does not have the power to effect a restoration of the 
money taken (Yad, Gezelah va-Avedah 6:16). 

A responsum by *David ibn Zimra (Resp. Radbaz 1:503) 
explains that in such cases, none of the parties acted with the 
intent of following the rabbinic law. In this respect, the rab- 
binic law of robbery differs from other rabbinic enactments, 
such as the methods instituted by rabbinic law for acquiring 
property, in which the parties act in reliance on rabbinic law 
and its enforcement. In such instances, a court enforces the 
enactments of rabbinic law. 

David ben Solomon ibn Abi Zimra (Radbaz) ruled that 
the rabbinic law of robbery is subject to the sanction of a ban 
as well as other religious and moral sanctions. 

For example, a gambler who lives by gambling is dis- 
qualified as a judge or a witness in court, and in order to 
have the disqualification removed he must pay back or give 
to charity the money he has accumulated from his gambling 
(see *Gambling). 

[Bernard Auerbach (2™ ed.)] 
Robbery by the State 
Halakhic authorities expanded the application of the law gov- 
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erning robbery, so that in addition to the private law concern- 
ing robbery of one individual by another, the law also included 
robbery from the individual by a public authority, as a matter 
of constitutional and public law. 

In connection with the doctrine dina de-malkhuta dina 
(“the law of the state [ lit. the kingdom] is law”), by which the 
halakhah acknowledges the binding nature of the laws of the 
state, a basic distinction was established. This doctrine applies 
to the expropriation of property by the king under general leg- 
islation that applies to all inhabitants of the state equally and 
in a non-discriminatory manner. Such expropriation is within 
the king’s power. But the doctrine does not apply if the expro- 
priation does not conform to a general law promulgated by 
the state, and such a situation is considered as theft. 

Maimonides states (Yad, Gezelah va-Avedah 5:14): “The 
principle of the matter is this: Any law enacted by the king that 
applies generally and not only to a single individual is not rob- 
bery; but whenever he takes discriminatorily from a particular 
individual only, and not by law applicable to everyone, he acts 
lawlessly against that individual, and this is robbery.” 

Maggid Mishneh (by *Vidal Yom Tov of Tolosa, four- 
teenth century) comments: “The law of the land is law, but 
thievery by the ‘land’ is not law’ The practical application of 
this distinction mainly concerns whether one may derive any 
benefit from property expropriated by the government, such 
as purchasing it. If the property has been taken lawfully by the 
state, one may obtain the property and benefit from it. But if 
it has been taken unlawful ly, by thievery, it may not be ob- 
tained or used, “for anyone who does these or similar things 
strengthens the hands of law violators.” (Yad, Gezelah va-Ave- 
dah 5:1; Sh. Ar., HM 369). 

Similarly, R. *Isaac b. Sheshet Perfet (Resp. Ribash ha- 
Hadashot, 9) ruled that a fine levied against all Jews in a par- 
ticular locality, due to the acts of a few Jews who were guilty 
of monetary fraud, was “utter robbery,’ as it was collective 
punishment. This could not be seen as falling under the ru- 
bric of “the law of the land is law” in the same way as does 
ordinary tax law. 


Robbery by the Community 

From the 11'* century onward, with the rise in the authority 
of the kehillah (the Jewish community) in the various diaspo- 
ras, the monetary relationship between the individual and the 
community became a subject of discussion. Responsa on this 
question emphasize that unlawful seizure by the community 
of individual property is robbery. 

A responsum by the halakhic authority of 12"'-century 
Mainz (Resp. Or Zarw/a, 222) rejected the community’s claim 
that it may require the members of the community to pay the 
taxes assessed against them, without giving them the oppor- 
tunity to declare under oath the value of the property that 
they possess. This ruling rested on the ground that the com- 
munity is subject to the same laws concerning robbery as the 
individual. As the community may not rob the individual, the 
communal enactment was therefore void. 
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The responsum relies on the talmudic dictum, “Does the 
fact that they are many give them a license to be robbers?” This 
maxim was stated to support the rule that the public may not 
establish a path through the property of an individual with- 
out his consent (BB 100a). 

A similar ruling concerning the obligation to pay a tax 
(Resp. Maharam of Rothenburg, ed. Prague, 106) held that 
where it is clear that a tax assessment is incorrect, we do not 
apply the principle that the tax payer must first pay and only 
afterwards litigate his right to a refund. Maharam also relied 
on the Talmudic dictum referred to above, and concluded that 
the arbitrary infringement by the community on the individ- 
ual’s rights constitutes robbery. 

A responsum by Ribash (Resp. Ribash, 477) held that a 
community may not require an individual to pay a tax that was 
levied to cover expenditures incurred before the individual 
became a resident of the community. Ribash concluded that 
such a requirement would entail robbery. The community has 
no authority to adopt an enactment that would unjustifiably 
take an individual’s property, as “the public may not legislate 
to rob others” (see * Takkanot ha-Kahal). 


Hamas (Violence) 

The Bible makes no distinction between the terms hamas and 
gezel (robbery). God tells Noah, “the end of all flesh has come 
before me, for the earth is filled with hamas on account of 
them” (Gen. 6:13). The Sages and biblical commentators inter- 
pret hamas to refer to robbery. The prophets often referred to 
hamas in conjunction with the term shod (robbery, plunder). 
However, the two terms were differentiated in the tannaitic 
period and the term hamas was used to connote an act that 
borders on robbery, although biblically permitted. 

The Babylonian amoraim interpreted the term hamsan 
to refer to one who forcefully takes someone else's property 
against his will, but pays him for the property (BK 62a). The 
Jerusalem Talmud states that a hamsan is one who intention- 
ally steals property that is worth less than a perutah, so that a 
court will not hear the action (TJ, BM 4:2) 

The act of a hamsan is not robbery under biblical law, but 
it is a violation of the commandment, “You shall not covet” 
(Yad, Gezelah va-Avedah 1:9, cf. Rabad’s gloss, ad loc.). How- 
ever, the act constitutes robbery under rabbinic law. A hamsan 
may therefore not be a witness, although he is competent to be 
a witness under biblical law (Sanh. 25b; Yad, Edut 10:4). 

If the victim of an act of hamas states that he consents 
to transfer the property to the hamsan or he indicates this by 
his conduct, the transfer is legally valid (see *Ones). However, 
if the victim does not so state or indicate, the transfer is in- 
valid. According to some halakhic authorities, a transfer un- 
der compulsion is invalid only under rabbinic law; therefore, 
a court does not have the power to effect a restoration of the 
property (Biur ha-Gra, Sh. Ar., HM 205:1) 

[Menachem Elon (24 ed.)] 
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486f., 490f., 492f,, 494, 498, 502, 505, 512, 518, 521, 525, 532, 534, 564, 
566, 571, 618, 621f., 627f., 644, 694f., 701f., 724, 786; 2:950, 1002f., 1075, 
1078; 3:1437f., 1469; idem., Jewish Law (1994), 1:65f., 73, 109, 118, 134, 
135, 149, 194, 218f., 228, 234, 302, 325f., 348, 397f., 406, 416; 2:495, 513, 
528, 586, 589, 591f., 596, 599f., 601, 607, 611, 615, 623, 631, 640, 648, 
651, 685, 688, 703, 764, 768f., 776f., 797, 856f., 865f., 894, 9655 3:1151, 
1212, 1296, 1300; 4:1710, 1747; idem, Jewish Law (Cases and Materials) 
(1999), 213, 244; M. Elon and B. Lifshitz, Mafteah ha-Sheelot ve-ha- 
Teshuvot shel Hakhmei Sefarad u-Zefon Afrikah (legal digest) (1986), 
2:48-53; B. Lifshitz and E. Shochetman, Mafteah ha-Sheelot ve-ha- 
Teshuvot shel Hakhmei Ashkenaz, Zarefat ve-Italyah (legal digest) 
(1997); 34-36, 48-49; Enziklopedyah Talmudit, s.v. Gezel, 5:454-529; 
s.v. Hamsan, 16:52-57. 


THEMANLYS, PASCAL (1907-_), French author. Descended 
from an old Bordeaux family, Thémanlys was born in Paris. 
A Zionist and a mystic, he believed in the reestablishment 
of Erez Israel as Jewry’s spiritual center. Settling in Israel in 
1949, Thémanlys was cofounder with Joseph Milbauer of the 
Association des Amitiés Israél-France. His works include Fig- 
ures passionees (1930), Les merveilles du Becht (1934), Grands 
d'Israél, des Pharisiens a nos jours (1938), Influences (1949), and 
Un itinéraire de Paris a Jérusalem (1963). 


°THEMISTIUS (317-c. 388 c.£.), statesman, rhetorician, and 
philosopher, known to medieval Jewish philosophers as a ma- 
jor interpreter of Aristotle; the author of commentaries which 
Maimonides recommends highly (see Maimonides’ letter to 
Samuel ibn Tibbon, in S. Pines’ introduction to his translation 
of The Guide of the Perplexed (1963), lix). 

Themistius lived in Constantinople most of his life. A 
pagan, he held the office of senator and even prefect in the 
new Christian capital, and celebrated its emperors in several 
panegyrics. The pliant nature of Themistius’ personality is also 
evident in his philosophical writings, in which he shows fa- 
miliarity with the various currents of Greek philosophy and, 
in the tradition of late Greek thought, he believes Plato and 
Aristotle to be in substantial agreement. 

Only two of Themistius’ commentaries were translated 
into Hebrew (from earlier Arabic translation): his paraphrase 
of Aristotle's De caelo by Zerahiah b. Isaac *Gracian, in 1284; 
and his paraphrase of Book 12 of the Metaphysics by Moses ibn 
*Tibbon, in 1255 (both edited by S. Landauer, Commentaria 
in Aristotelem Graeca, 4 (1902), 1-167; 5 (1903), 1-35). Themis- 
tius’ other commentaries, to the Prior and Posterior Analytics, 
the Physics, and De anima, were known either through Arabic 
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translations or through secondary sources. He is often quoted 
by other late Hellenistic writers, notably John Philoponus, and 
by Islamic philosophers, particularly *Averroes. It is through 
supercommentaries to Averroes’ writings that Themistius’ 
views often find expression in the works of such late medieval 
Jewish figures as Levi b. Gershom and Moses of Narbonne. 

Themistius own contribution to Peripatetic philosophy 
lies in the interpretation, not completely consistent, which he 
gave to Aristotle's doctrine of the *intellect. He considered the 
“potential intellect” of Aristotle to be an independent, sepa- 
rate substance, though closely related, as matter is to form, 
to the similarly separate “agent intellect” He saw the intel- 
lect’s bridge to corporeal forms and to man as accomplished 
through a “common,” “passive intellect,’ neither separate nor 
immortal. Averroes was later to build upon this notion of an 
independent political intellect, identifying its substance com- 
pletely with the universal Agent Intellect. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pauly-Wissowa, 2"4 series, vol. 5 (1934), S.V. 
Themistes; Steinschneider, Uebersetzungen, 125, 176; FE. Peters, Ar- 
istoteles Arabus (1968), 16, 18, 34, 36, 42, 52; O. Hamelin, La théorie 


de intellect (1953), 38-43, 58-72. 
[Alfred L. Ivry] 


THEOCRACY, literally the “rule of God,’ but generally ap- 
plied to mean a state ruled by religious law. In the first cen- 
tury c.E. Josephus created the term “theocracy” to describe 
the people of Israel's polity. “Some peoples have entrusted the 
supreme political power to monarchies, others to oligarchies, 
yet others to the masses. Our lawgiver, however... gave to his 
constitution the form of what - if a forced expression be per- 
mitted — may be termed a ‘theocracy; placing all sovereignty 
and authority in the hands of God” (Apion, 2:165). That de- 
scription is entirely accurate, if taken literally. The Torah re- 
peatedly refers to God as the immediate ruler of the Jewish 
people and gives only passing attention to human self-rule in 
the form of a monarchy (Deut. 17:14-20). The Book of Joshua 
and particularly the Book of Judges depict a pure theocracy. 

The period of such direct divine rule was, however, lim- 
ited. Divine sanction was given to the new monarchy, although 
the latter was said to imply a rejection of God's direct king- 
ship (1 Sam. 8:7). From that time on, what is in effect Jewish 
theocracy is understood to be one of various forms of indi- 
rect divine rule, which generally acted through the official 
religious institutions. Thus, in the Second Temple era there 
were times when the high priesthood united political and reli- 
gious power, as in the Hasmonean rulers. In such priestly rule, 
theocracy was transformed into heirocracy, a priestly rule. It 
may be contrasted with the nomocracy, in this instance rule 
by sacred law, of the post-Temple period. Josephus seems to 
have recognized this when he wrote, describing Torah law, 
“be content with this, having the laws for your masters and 
governing all your actions by them; for God sufficeth for your 
ruler” (Ant., 4:223). 

In the talmudic period and the Middle Ages the polity of 
the Jewish community, though built on religious law, was not 
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strictly speaking a theocracy since it was not ruled exclusively 
by the rabbis. In fact, there was continual tension between the 
rabbis and the lay leadership. 


Contemporary Israel 
The question of the character of the Jewish polity, largely theo- 
retical for nearly two millennia, became a matter of practical 
concern with the establishment of the State of Israel. Secular- 
ists and most non-Orthodox theoreticians have maintained 
that religious institutions in Israel should refrain from exer- 
cising a direct role in the government. The overwhelming ma- 
jority of Orthodox thinkers have been willing to accept the es- 
sentially non-religious structure of the Jewish state, provided 
that Orthodoxy has certain political rights and power. A tiny 
minority, insisting upon a rigorous interpretation of God as 
sole ruler, rejects the present State of Israel as blasphemous 
and insists that a Jewish state can be established only with the 
coming of the king-messiah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baron, Community, 2 (1942), 52-168; E. 
Borowitz, How Can a Jew Speak of Faith Today? (1969), 90-107; N. 
Rotenstreich, in: Judaism, 15 (1966), 259-83; A. Lichtenstein, ibid., 15 


(1966), 387-411. 
[Eugene B. Borowitz] 


THEODOR, JULIUS (1849-1923), rabbi and researcher of 
the aggadah and Midrash. Theodor, born in Schalleninken, 
E. Prussia, studied at Breslau Rabbinical Seminary under Z. 
Frankel and H. Graetz. After teaching religion in Tarnowitz 
and Bromberg (Bydgoszcz), he served as rabbi in Brant and 
in *Bojanowo (1888-1919). He was active in communal life 
and rabbinical organizations, following a traditional line. Af- 
ter World War 1 he moved to Berlin. His scholarly work was 
devoted almost entirely to research in the aggadah, in which 
field he published articles in Hebrew and German. His life 
work was the publication of the Midrash Bereshit Rabbah in a 
scholarly edition entitled Minhat Yehudah, based upon manu- 
scripts and first editions with variant readings and a compre- 
hensive commentary. Theodor did not succeed in preparing 
the entire Midrash, but more than half was published dur- 
ing his lifetime (1903-17); the remainder of his literary estate 
was published in 1926 by H. Albeck, who also published the 
last part of the Midrash with a comprehensive introduction 
(1928-36). Theodor had the distinction of being the first to 
publish a text of rabbinic literature in a scientific and amended 
edition in accordance with the philological methods then cur- 
rent. This edition, in which both his talmudic scholarship and 
classical philological knowledge found expression, serves as 
an instructive example of accuracy and care and is a most im- 
portant contribution to the study of the aggadah. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.B. Posner, in: S. Federbush (ed.), Hokhmat 
Yisrael be-Maarav Eiropah, 2 (1963), 289-90. 
[Moshe David Herr] 


°THEODORE OF MOPSUESTIA (c. 350-428 c.E.), Chris- 


tian Bible exegete and theologian. Born in Antioch, Theodore 
was bishop of Mopsuestia in Cilicia from 392 c.g. until his 
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death. Of all his commentaries, only that on the minor proph- 
ets is wholly extant. Theodore interpreted the biblical narra- 
tive as historical and not allegorical, but always in the light of 
Christian salvation history. He recognized few direct messi- 
anic prophecies, and he showed little regard for the Books of 
Esther and the Song of Songs. His commentary on Psalms is 
considered his most important exegetical work. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Devreesse, Le Commentaire de Th. de 
Mopsueste sur les Psaumes (1939); Zahh, in: Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift, 
11 (1900), 788-806; Abramowski, in: Zeitschrift fuer Kitchengeschichte, 
72 (1961), 263-93; U. Wickert, Studien zu den Pauluskommentaren 
Theodors von Mopustia (1962); Sullivan, in: The New Catholic Ency- 
clopedia, 4 (1967), 18-19 (incl. bibl.); The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclo- 
pedia of Religious Knowledge, 11 (1953), 320-2 (incl. bibl.). 


[Zev Garber] 


THEODOSIUS, spokesman for the Samaritan community 
of *Alexandria in the second century B.c.£. During the reign 
of Ptolemy v1 Philometor (180-145 B.c.£.) a dispute arose 
between the Jews and Samaritans of Alexandria. The quar- 
rel centered around the respective temples in Jerusalem and 
Mount Gerizim, and appears to have been a continuation of 
an earlier dispute (Jos., Ant., 12:10). Whereas the Jews wished 
to send sacrifices to the Temple at Jerusalem, the Samaritans 
held that their temple on Mount Gerizim was the only legiti- 
mate one. Both sides agreed to bring the dispute before Ptol- 
emy Philometor, and Theodosius was among those appointed 
to present the Samaritan case. The Jewish party, however, rep- 
resented by one Andronicus the son of Messalamus, succeeded 
in persuading the king “that the Jerusalem Temple alone was 
built in accordance with the laws of Moses.” As a result, The- 
odosius and the other Samaritan participants are said to have 
been put to death (Jos., Ant., 13:74-79). 

[Isaiah Gafni] 


°THEODOSIUS I, Roman emperor, 379-395 c.E. Although 
Theodosius, an orthodox Christian, was responsive to the in- 
fluence of the church, he subordinated it to his authority. Dur- 
ing his reign, and in the reigns of his sons Arcadius and *Hon- 
orius, the civil position of the Jews greatly deteriorated. In 388 
the bishop of Callinicus on the Euphrates incited a crowd to 
burn a synagogue; the emperor commanded the governor of 
the East to punish the culprits and have the bishop rebuild 
the synagogue. ‘Ambrose, bishop of Milan, however, by his 
spiritual influence and by threats of damnation, persuaded the 
emperor both to reconsider his decision and repeal it (Am- 
brose, Epistula x1). In 393 Theodosius prohibited polygamy 
for Jews. Although this law corresponded with actual prac- 
tice, it constituted an imperial intervention in the private life 
of the Jews (C. Justiniani 1:9, 7). The same year Theodosius 
asked the governor of the East to suppress with due severity 
the excessive zeal of those who usurped rights for themselves 
in the name of the Catholic religion. He stressed that Judaism 
was a lawful sect and forbade destruction of its synagogues (C. 
Th. 16:8, 9). From 393 to 426 there were at least ten imperial 
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a prominent family of rabbis and kabbalists from Spain while 
his mother was a daughter of Joseph Bialer who had gone to 
Erez Israel with *Judah Hasid in 1770. He studied under some 
of the outstanding Jewish scholars of his age including Jonah 
*Navon, Isaac ha-Kohen *Rapoport, and Hayyim ibn *Attar. 
Azulai attained early eminence in Jewish studies and was re- 
garded by the Jewry of the Ottoman Empire and of Italy as 
the leading scholar of his generation. He was highly esteemed, 
too, by the Jews of Germany, especially after the publication 
of his works. 

Possessed of great intellectual powers and many-faceted 
talents, he combined a religious and mystical ardor with an 
insatiable intellectual curiosity. Added to these were critical 
ability, a facile pen, and a boundless capacity for work. He 
spent most of his active years traveling abroad as an emissary 
of the communities of Erez Israel for the collection of funds 
for the upkeep of the academies and scholars. Between 1753 
and 1758 he visited Italy, Germany, Holland, France, and Eng- 
land as shaliah of the Hebron Yeshivah. During these travels 
he refused the call to become hakham of the Sephardim in 
Amsterdam. On his return to Jerusalem, where he remained 
for some seven years, he served as dayyan and engaged in 
communal activities. He also became a member of Shalom 
*Sharabi’s esoteric group of kabbalists, Ahavat Shalom. He left 
Erez Israel again in 1764, having been delegated to travel to 
Constantinople to intercede on behalf of the scholars in their 
disputes with the communal leaders, but learning en route 
that the communal leaders had triumphed in the dispute and 
of the consequent futility of his proceeding on his mission, 
he remained in Cairo where he served briefly as rabbi. Azulai 
returned in 1769 and settled in Hebron where he was held in 
high esteem. In 1772 he again went abroad as the emissary of 
Hebron, this time devoting most of his efforts to Italy where, 
on his earlier visit, he had gained many admirers. Having sent 
a large sum of money to Hebron which relieved the financial 
difficulties of its community, he ended his mission in 1778 in 
Leghorn, where he spent the rest of his life. 

During his highly successful missions, Azulai earned a 
great reputation for his involvement in communal activities. 
Once, when he was taken to the court of Versailles, he attracted 
royal attention through his striking appearance. At Leghorn, 
for his annual discourse, the streets were crowded with admir- 
ers who wished to catch a glimpse of his person. Azulai de- 
voted himself, however, also to writing, study, and research. 
He exchanged views with Jewish as well as non-Jewish scholars 
and investigated scholarly literature. Everywhere he went he 
visited libraries, both private and public, and noted down their 
rarities, both in early printed books and also in manuscripts, 
almost as Moritz *Steinschneider, the father of Jewish scientific 
bibliography, was to do in the following century. 

In his literary diary Ma‘agal Tov (Good Path) which cov- 
ers the years 1753-78, with some later jottings (full ed. by A. 
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Freimann, 1921-34), he entered every idea and novel thought 
in the field of Jewish scholarship, history, and folklore which 
occurred to him on his travels. This diary is an invaluable 
source of information regarding not only his own experiences 
but also the circumstances, personalities, and bibliographical 
treasures of the places which Azulai visited, in particular in 
Italy, Holland, and France. From this diary he later drew the 
material for his numerous works on a variety of subjects to 
which he devoted the latter part of his life. His chief claims to 
fame as a halakhist rest on his glosses to the Shulhan Arukh, 
contained in his Birkei Yosef (1774), Mahazik Berakhah (178s), 
and Shiyyurei Berakhah (1771-76), which complemented 
Hayyim *Benveniste’s Keneset ha-Gedolah with citations from 
later halakhic works and from numerous manuscripts. In his 
books Vaad la-Hakhamim (1796) and Shem ha-Gedolim (1, 
1774; 2, 1786; scholarly ed., 1853), Azulai followed in the foot- 
steps of Shabbetai *Bass, adding 1,300 bibliographical refer- 
ences to the approximately 2,200 already contained in the 
Siftei Yeshenim. 

Azulai seems to have been the first Hebrew writer to 
be interested in collecting Jewish folk-stories in a systematic 
way. In his Zikhron Maasiyyot ve-Nissim he listed hundreds 
of these; in most cases he wrote down only a detail or two, 
to identify them, whereas less famous stories were given in 
greater detail or in full. 

Many stories were related of the wonders and miracles 
Azulai performed. Pilgrimages were made to his tomb at Leg- 
horn until, some 150 years after his death, in 1960, his remains 
were reinterred in Jerusalem. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Toaff, in: L. Jung (ed.), Guardians of Our 
Heritage (1958), 155-64; M. Benayahu, R. Hayyim Yosef David Azulai 
(1959); idem (ed.), Sefer ha-Hida (1959); idem, Ha-Hida (1960); Ks, 
35 (1959-60), 285-9, nos. 1612, 1616; Yaari, Sheluhei. 

[Moshe Shraga Samet] 


AZULAI, MASUD (17 century), kabbalist and rabbi; also 
called Mas‘ad Ma‘aravi (“the Westerner”) and Mas‘tid Saggi- 
Nahor (euphemism for “the blind”). Azulai, who went from 
Safed to Morocco, was a kabbalist ascetic and in 1601 he be- 
came a member of the Beit ha-Va'ad (“The Academy of Schol- 
ars”) in Safed. About 1612 he was among the six Safed schol- 
ars who ordained R. Azriel b. Meir ha-Levi Ashkenazi, one 
of the Ashkenazi scholars in Salonika. He was still alive in 
1621. His disciples included R. Solomon Shlomel Dreznitz, 
about whom Azulai wrote, in a letter dated 1607, that he had 
read all Isaac *Luria’s writings three times and was as familiar 
with them as with the letters of the alphabet. No writings of 
Azulai are known, except Ms. Guenzberg 1760, the contents 
of which are described as “Sermons of R. Masoud Saggi Na- 
hor” (66 folios). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Assaf, Iggerot mi-Zefat (1940), 125-7; M. 
Benayahu, in: Sefer Yovel ... Y. Baer (1960), 268-9. 
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interventions against damaging synagogues, which indicates 
clearly the actual position of the Jews. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.-M. Abel, Histoire de la Palestine, 2 (1952), 
300ff.; M. Avi- Yonah, Bi- Ymei Roma u-Bizantiyyon (1970), 180, 182f.; 


Baron, Social’, index. 
[Alfredo Mordechai Rabello] 


°THEODOSIUS II (Flavius Theodosius Junior), Roman 
emperor of the East, 408-450 c.E. Theodosius 11 edited the 
first official collection of the imperial statutes from the time 
of Constantine to the year 438, the year of publication of the 
Theodosian Code (C. Th.). The Code was accepted and pub- 
lished by Emperor Valentinian 111 also in the West, where it 
enjoyed wide circulation. The Jews are dealt with particularly 
in chapters 8 and 9 of book 16: (“De Judaeis, Caelicolis, et Sa- 
maritanis”; “Ne Christianum mancipium Judaeus habeat”). 
The reign of Theodosius 11 marks a serious deterioration in 
the position of the Jews. His first law, of May 408, is directed 
against the feast of Purim, since it was believed that the Jews 
then burned images of the cross (C. Th. 16:8, 18). In 415 the 
patriarch Gamaliel was deposed (C. Th. 16:8, 22); construction 
of new synagogues was forbidden and destruction of the exist- 
ing ones ordered, provided this did not result in disorder. The 
office of patriarch disappeared in the subsequent years, and 
in 429 the emperor took advantage of this by imposing a new 
tax which was to be paid by the community (a much easier 
and safer system for the treasury; C. Th. 16:8, 29; see *Hono- 
rius). Nevertheless, Judaism was proclaimed a tolerated cult 
in 423 (C. Th. 16:8, 26), provided it did not offend the Chris- 
tian religion. Synagogues were protected, the reconstruction 
of synagogues that had been destroyed was ordered, and ob- 
servance of the Sabbath was permitted (C. Th. 16:8, 10, 25, 27). 
However, in 438 an important statute was issued in which the 
Jews were defined as “enemies of the Roman laws and of the 
supreme majesty.’ Consequently they were forbidden to hold 
any high office, military or civil, and they lost all jurisdiction 
over Christians; the prohibition to build new synagogues was 
reinstituted, and the destruction of those that were unsafe was 
ordered. Jews, however, were not to be exempted from the bur- 
densome curial offices. The civil inferiority of the Jews and dis- 
crimination against them were thus legally sanctioned. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Juster, Juifs, 1 (1914), 162-6, 237; 2 (1914), 
101-3; FE. Nau, in: REJ, 83 (1927), 184-206; C. Pharr et al. (eds. and 
trs.), The Theodosian Code (1952); Baron, Social’, index; J. Gaud- 
emet, LEglise dans [Empire Romain (1958), 623ff.; M. Simon, Verus 
Israel (Fr., 1964”) J.W. Parkes, Conflict of the Church and the Syna- 


gogue (1964). 
[Alfredo Mordechai Rabello] 


THEODOSIUS OF ROME (“Todos Ish Romi’; see Jastrow 
Dict. 1650), the spiritual leader of the Roman Jewish commu- 
nity some time during the late first century c.£. Yose b. Halafta 
relates that he instituted in Rome on the nights of Passover 
the eating of “helmeted goats,” i.e., goats roasted with entrails 
and legs on the head, like a helmet, the manner in which the 
paschal lamb was sacrificed. They (i.e., the sages, not Simeon 
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b. Shetah, as in Ber. 19a) sent to him, declaring that were he 
not Theodosius, they would have declared a ban against him, 
because he was “making Israel eat sacred flesh outside[the 
Temple]” (Pes. 53a; cf. Tosef., Bezah 2:15). This story demon- 
strates the degree to which the central religious authorities in 
Palestine (probably Gamaliel and the bet din at Jabneh) kept 
a strict check on Diaspora Jewry. In the amoraic period, the 
question arose whether Theodosius was a “great man” (gavra 
rabba) or merely a “powerful man” (baal egrofin). They proved 
that he was a “great man,” citing a teaching of his: “What did 
Hananiah, Mishael and Azariah see that they delivered them- 
selves for the Sanctification of the[Divine]Name into the fi- 
ery furnace...—” It is surely indicative that the only teaching 
recorded of this prominent Diaspora leader deals with the 
problem of “the sanctification of the Name” (implying mar- 
tyrdom), one no doubt of very topical import. According to 
another amoraic tradition, Theodosius gave financial support 
to scholars (Pes. 53b). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Vogelmann, in: Sefer Zikkaron li-Shelomo 
S. Mayer (1956), 196-200; M. Beer, in: Zion, 26 (1961), 238-40; S. Lie- 
berman, Tosefta ki-Feshutah, 5 (1962), 959-60. 


[Daniel Sperber] 


THEODOTUS (second century B.c.£.), Samaritan author of 
an epic on the rape of Dinah (Gen. 34). The long fragment ex- 
tant preserves a summary together with 47 lines of the original 
poem (Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelica, 9:22, quoting Alexan- 
der Polyhistor). The epic’s title is not known; the heading On 
the Jews is not the author's. It is not specific enough nor would 
Theodotus, a Samaritan, have given it this title. Modern writ- 
ers sometimes refer to it, without evidence, as On Shechem. 
Theodotus’ reference to Shechem as “the holy town” makes it 
certain that he was a Samaritan. It is unlikely, therefore, that 
this is the Theodotus to whom Josephus referred in his list of 
pagan authors who wrote about the Jews (Jos., Apion, 1:216). 
Neither is it reasonable to identify him with the Phoenician 
writer by the same name mentioned by the second-century 
church father Tatian (Oratio ad Graecos, 37). 

The epic opens with a panoramic view of Sicima 
(Shechem) and its majestic surroundings, followed by an in- 
troduction of Jacob as he is received hospitably into the city. 
The epic here reverts to the patriarch’s journey to Mesopota- 
mia to escape from his brother's wrath. As he crosses the Eu- 
phrates, rich in cattle, Laban welcomes him, but then proceeds 
to cheat him. After Dinah, fair and noble, is born, Jacob re- 
crosses the river and becomes a landowner in the vicinity of 
Shechem. His sons are shepherds and Dinah joins the women 
in weaving wool. Dinah is curious to see the city during a fes- 
tival; there she is raped by Sychem (Shechem), who later asks 
Jacob for her hand; Jacob agrees on condition that all inhab- 
itants of Shechem be circumcised. Again and again the signif- 
icance of this rite is stressed, suggesting that the author was 
attempting to combat intermarriage. Meanwhile, Symeon 
(Simeon) recalls God’s promise to Abraham that his seed 
would inherit the land of ten nations, inciting Levi to avenge 
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their sister's shame from this Sodom-like city, where guests 
are ravished. The last nine lines depict vividly the slaying of 
Emmor (Hamor) and Sychem. ‘The epic ends with a descrip- 
tion of how the brothers joined in the sacking of the city and 
how Dinah was restored to her father. 

Theodotus was a master of the classical epic, with a touch 
of the real poet. The poem was rooted in Homer, whose lines 
are sometimes paraphrased. But he was not necessarily a syn- 
cretist like Pseudo-*Eupolemus. The manuscript’s reading that 
the father of Sicimius (Shechem) was Hermes (which lends 
credence to Theodotus’ syncretism) is usually emended to 
Emmor (Hamor). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schuerer, Gesch, 3 (1909*), 499-500 (in- 
cludes bibliography); J. Guttmann, Ha-Sifrut ha-Yehudit ha-Helle- 


nistit, 1 (1958), 245-61. 
[Ben Zion Wacholder] 


THEOLOGY. 


Introduction 

Defined by Richard Hooker, the Renaissance theologian, as 
“the science of things divine,” theology (from the Greek word 
theos, “God, and logos, “word, “doctrine”) is a sustained, ra- 
tional discourse on *God, His nature, His relationship to man 
and the universe, the manner in which He communicates 
His will to mankind, including such kindred topics as provi- 
dence, *miracles, prayer, worship, *free will, *sin, *repentance, 
the problem of *evil, immortality, and angelology. Theol- 
ogy has been particularly prominent in Christian thought, 
the Christian thinkers having devoted a good deal of reflec- 
tion to the implications of their faith. For historical reasons 
(the heritage of the Bible with its strong practical emphasis; 
the influence of the Talmud, in which the ideal of law is par- 
amount; the absence of doctrines such as the Trinity calling 
for precise definition; the dispersal of Jews in many different 
communities with varying patterns of thought), the genius of 
Judaism has been directed more toward the practices of the 
faith than toward abstract speculation, more to what God 
would have men do than to what God is. Therefore it has been 
frequently asserted that Judaism has no theology. Attempts 
at constructing a Jewish theology have sometimes been met 
with fierce opposition both by secularists, who object to the 
theos of theology, seeing it as retrogressive and as leading to 
heresy hunting, and by the Orthodox, who object to the logos 
of theology as harmful to faith, which, they claim, demands 
only obedience to the law and which can only be disturbed 
through an inquiry into its roots. Some declare, therefore, that 
the whole theological exercise is un-Jewish. While there may 
be some truth to the contention that Judaism does not know 
of any systematic theology (even this is belied by the efforts 
of the medieval Jewish thinkers), it is obvious that God has 
been at the center of Jewish life and thought since the begin- 
nings of Judaism. Jews have thought profoundly about God 
and there is a Jewish theology even if some prefer to call it by 
some other name. There is the further point that the halakhic 
approach can only be defended on non-halakhic grounds. 
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“Pan-Halakhism,’ to use a phrase coined by A.J. *Heschel, is 
self-defeating. 


Theology in the Bible 

The whole of the Hebrew Bible has God as its concern: the 
only biblical book containing no direct reference to God is 
the Book of Esther. The Bible does not, however, stand on its 
own in the Jewish tradition. The Torah is the Bible as inter- 
preted in and by the historical experiences of the people of 
Israel. This goes a long way toward explaining why there have 
been no serious attempts among Jews at writing a biblical the- 
ology. For example, in discussing the theological difficulties of 
God “...visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the children 
unto the third and fourth generation...” (Ex. 20:5), the Jewish 
theologian will not be content with this text on its own but will 
seek to discover how it ties up with other texts, such as Deu- 
teronomy 24:16 and Ezekiel, chapter 18. Above all, he will wish 
to know how the biblical doctrines fared at the hands of their 
Jewish interpreters throughout Jewish history. The modern 
Jewish theologian also accepts the insights provided by biblical 
criticism, archaeology, and philology. He recognizes the de- 
veloping nature of biblical thought. His theology builds on the 
Bible but utilizes all the tools provided by modern scholarship 
for the understanding of the Bible. The study of biblical theol- 
ogy is, then, for him not a means of acquiring a ready-to-hand 
series of infallible texts, but a method of discovering how it 
all began, how the impact of the Divine first made itself felt in 
Israel's collective life, how man quested for God, and how God 
allowed Himself to be found. While biblical theology has suc- 
ceeded in establishing itself as a legitimate branch of biblical 
studies (H.H. Rowley (ed.), Old Testament and Modern Study 
(1951), 311-45; E. Jacob, Theology of the Old Testament (1958), 
11-26) those who engage in it, all of them Christian scholars, 
generally approach the Old Testament from the point of view 
of the “New” and the interpretations of the Church. The cri- 
teria for determining the “permanent values” inherent in the 
biblical record, adopted by the Jewish theologian, are those 
provided by the Jewish tradition. 

The key theological idea in the Bible is the sovereignty of 
God. He is the “living God,” Creator of the world and all that 
is in it: One, All-powerful, All-good and Holy, demanding of 
His creatures that they practice justice and righteousness. He 
chooses Israel to be a “light to the nations.” He is both tran- 
scendent and immanent, uncontained by the highest heavens 
and yet “tabernacling” (i.e., dwelling as in a tent; see Cross, 
in: Biblical Archaeologist Reader, 1 (1961), 201-28) in the midst 
of the Children of Israel. He has many names but His special 
name is YHWH. Myths are not attached to Him as they are to 
pagan gods. He has no feminine partner and there is no name 
in the Bible for “goddess.” He is beyond birth and death and 
all similar human manifestations, though He is frequently de- 
scribed in anthropomorphic terms. These terms are, however, 
in no way incompatible with a highly spiritual outlook. 

The Bible contains no systematic treatment of theologi- 
cal problems. Even the Books of Job and Ecclesiastes, with 
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their majestic probing into the terrible question of why the 
righteous suffer, have little to say on the more fundamental 
difficulty of why there should be any suffering or evil at all. 
That nothing is impossible for God is stated in the Bible (Gen. 
18:14; Jer. 32:27), but it is foreign to biblical thought to con- 
sider the problem, widely discussed by the medieval thinkers, 
whether this means that God can do the logically impossible, 
and whether things involving a contradiction fall under the 
scope of divine omnipotence. With very few exceptions the 
biblical books are silent on the whole question of the hereafter. 
The biblical picture is of the all-pervading presence of God: 
His footsteps heard in the wind and storm, His being felt in 
the dealings of man. The Bible, however, contains no com- 
mand to believe and has no interest in theological specula- 
tions as to His true nature. All this is largely due to the severely 
concrete, “organic” nature of ancient Hebraic thought which 
hardly bears any resemblances to the philosophical thinking 
that is the heritage of the Greeks and to which the Western 
world owes its theology. To a greater or lesser extent the same 
is true of rabbinic thought. 


Rabbinic Theology 

The rabbinic period saw the emergence of new theological 
ideas and the strengthening of older ones. The Torah became 
the name for the sum total of Jewish religious teaching and its 
study the supreme religious duty. Rabbinic Judaism, accord- 
ing to some interpretations, is not a “religion of salvation”: for 
the rabbis, this life is good in itself, not merely a school for 
the eternal life, yet the rabbinic approach to Judaism is dis- 
tinctly otherworldly. The “eternal life” of the world to come 
is always contrasted with the transient nature of this life. The 
biblical doctrines of sin and repentance are deepened, espe- 
cially by the doctrine of the two inclinations in man: the “good 
inclination,” yezer ha-tov, which pulls him upward, and the 
“evil inclination,” yezer ha-ra, which drags him down. In the 
thought of this period biblical universalism is to some extent 
obscured by a particularistic emphasis typical of a minority 
group struggling for its survival. Anthropomorphic descrip- 
tions of God abound in rabbinic literature, though they are 
generally qualified by the suggestion that they cannot really be 
applied to God. In his dealings with man God operates by the 
principle of “measure for measure”: as man behaves so does 
God behave toward him. The notion of God as king is found in 
the Bible. In rabbinic literature, however, the term “the king- 
dom of God” (malkhut shamayim) expresses both an attitude 
of mind in which man acknowledges God’s sovereignty and 
the ultimate reign of God over all His creatures. 

In dealing with the difficult subject of rabbinic theology 
one must always be aware of the rough and ready spontane- 
ous nature of rabbinic thinking and guard against imposing 
on the sources a system that is basically alien to them. G.E 
Moore's warning (Judaism, 1 (1927), 357) is apposite: 


Judaism, in the centuries with which we are concerned, had no 
body of articulated and systematized doctrine such as we un- 
derstand by the name theology. Philo, indeed, endeavored to 
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harmonize his hereditary religion with a Hellenistic philosophy, 
but the resulting theology exerted no discoverable influence on 
the main current of Jewish thought. As in the case of the Bible 
itself, any exposition of Jewish teaching on these subjects, by 
the very necessity of orderly disposition, unavoidably gives an 
appearance of system and coherence which the teachings them- 
selves do not exhibit, and which were not in the mind of the 
teachers. This fact the reader must constantly bear in mind. It 
must further be remarked that the utterances of the rabbis on 
this subject are not dogmatic, carrying an authority compa- 
rable to the juristic definitions and decisions of the Halakah; 
they are in great part homiletic, often drawing instruction or 
edification from the words of Scripture by ingenious turns of 
interpretation, association, and application, which seized upon 
the attention and fixed themselves in the memory of the hear- 
ers by the novelty, not of the lesson, but of the way the hom- 
ilist got it into the text and out again. Large liberty in such in- 
vention has always been accorded to preachers, and every one 
knows that scholastic precision is not to be looked for in what 
is said for impression. 


The warning has been so strongly reinforced by Max *Ka- 
dushin’s researches (Rabbinic Mind, 19657) into the nature of 
rabbinic thought and the extreme difficulty of distinguishing 
between authentic rabbinic dogma and the mere operation 
of concepts as a dynamic exercise, that a case can be made 
for denying altogether that there is a rabbinic theology. Sum- 
ming up, it may be said that the rabbis were certainly much 
concerned with theological themes, but one would look in 
vain in rabbinic literature for any kind of systematic treat- 
ment of these themes. 


Medieval Jewish Theology 

Influenced by Aristotelian and Neoplatonic philosophy and 
by the Arabic *Kalam, the medieval Jewish thinkers produced 
important systematic treatises on Jewish theology. It was in 
this period that Jewish theology had its true birth. The term 
“medieval Jewish philosophy” is, in reality, a misnomer. The 
medieval thinkers pursued theology rather than philosophy 
in that, despite being undoubtedly influenced by Greek think- 
ing, they began and ended with faith. Their use of reason was 
not consciously directed toward the working out of new phil- 
osophical positions, but to establish traditional ones, securely 
grounded in faith. They were religious believers writing for 
religious believers. What they sought to offer their readers was 
a reasoned defense of Jewish beliefs even if in the process they 
arrived at very unconventional attitudes. 

The first great systematic Jewish theologian, *Saadiah b. 
Joseph Gaon, wrote his Emunot ve-Deot (“Beliefs and Opin- 
ions”) in Arabic in 933. *Bahya b. Joseph ibn Paquda’s Hovot 
ha-Levavot (“Duties of the Heart”), though in the main an 
ethicoreligious tract, is theological in content, especially in its 
treatment of the unity theme in the first part (Shaar ha-Yihud, 
“Gate of Unification”). *Judah Halevi’s able defense of Judaism 
in the Kuzari deals with many theological topics. The work of 
the Jewish Aristotelian thinker Abraham *Ibn Daud, Emunah 
Ramah (“Sublime Faith”), is entirely of a theological nature. All 
of *Maimonides’ writings, with the exception of his medical 
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treatises, are of theological import; the three most important 
works, from the theological point of view, are a commentary 
to the Mishnah (the most significant of the three) in which 
he expounds the 13 principles of the Jewish faith as he saw 
them and accords theology the status of law; Moreh Nevukhim 
(“Guide of the Perplexed”); and a code of Jewish law, Mishneh 
Torah or Yad ha-Hazakah (“The Strong Hand”). *Levi b. Ger- 
shom’s Milhamot Adonai (“Wars of the Lord”) is a particularly 
bold series of theological speculations. Hasdai *Crescas wrote 
Or Adonai (“Light of the Lord”), a theological statement in 
which Aristotelianism is vigorously criticized. His pupil, Jo- 
seph *Albo, wrote Sefer ha-Ikkarim (“Book of the Principles”), 
a full-scale investigation into the dogmas of Judaism. Isaac b. 
Moses *Arama’s Akedat Yizhak (“The Sacrifice of Isaac”) is a 
collection of philosophical sermons on the Pentateuch con- 
taining much, though not very original, theological material. 
Isaac *Abrabanel produced a number of similar works. Joseph 
b. Hayyim *Jabez was a Spanish theologian, hostile to philoso- 
phy. R. Moses b. Joseph di *Trani (Mabbit) in his Beit Elohim 
(“House of God”) deals with three major theological themes: 
prayer, repentance, and the dogmas of Judaism. 

The God of the medieval thinkers is, in the main, imper- 
sonal, impassionate, and utterly beyond all human associa- 
tions. His is a unity “simple to the furthest extent of simplicity” 
with not the slightest trace of multiplicity. Granted such a con- 
ception, the biblical anthropomorphisms presented a serious 
obstacle. How could one speak of God as “good” and “wise” or 
even as “one” or say that He “exists,” since all these are terms 
taken from human experience and their attribution to God 
in toto suggests plurality in His being? A dominant theme, 
consequently, though not followed by all the medieval think- 
ers, is the negation of God’s attributes in any positive form. It 
is permitted to say what God is not; never should an attempt 
be made to describe Him as He really is. Typical of this ap- 
proach are Maimonides’ observations: “All men, those of the 
past and those of the future, affirm clearly that God, may He 
be exalted, cannot be apprehended by the intellects, and that 
none but He Himself can apprehend what He is, and that ap- 
prehension of Him consists in the inability to attain the ulti- 
mate term in apprehending Him. Thus all the philosophers 
say: We are dazzled by His beauty, and He is hidden from us 
because of the intensity with which He becomes manifest, just 
as the sun is hidden to eyes that are too weak to apprehend it” 
(Guide 1:59). “If I knew Him I would be Him” (Albo, Ikkarim, 
2:30) is another typical medieval summation of theological 
limitation. Yet so much thought is given to the doctrine of 
negation in these works that this, too, has to be treated as an 
important branch of medieval Jewish theology. 

Medieval thought is even more otherworldly than that of 
the rabbis. The dichotomy of body and soul is especially pro- 
nounced. The pleasures of the world are seen as a hindrance 
to spiritual perfection. The sage has to resort to them but 
only in great moderation and to keep body and soul together. 
Eternal bliss is in direct proportion to man’s efforts on earth 
to grasp metaphysical truth and make it his own. The contra- 
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diction between these ideas and those of traditional Judaism, 
as found in the Bible and the Talmud, was acutely sensed and 
the usual device adopted was to declare that the Bible and the 
rabbis, when they dealt with theological matters, were not to 
be understood literally but allegorically. For the first time the 
mechanics of revelation were discussed in detail. Can one be- 
come a prophet even after the close of the Bible? Is prophecy 
a gift or an attainment? How does God communicate with 
the prophet? Since God has no vocal organs, what meaning 
can be given to those biblical passages in which He is said to 
“speak” to man? What is the difference between the state of 
prophecy attained by Moses and that of the other prophets? In 
what way can apparently irrelevant passages in the Pentateuch 
be considered the word of God? What were God's reasons for 
ordaining rules such as the dietary laws which on the surface 
seem to have no rational or ethical justification? 

The problems of creation and free will exercised the 
minds of these thinkers to an extraordinary degree because 
it was in these areas especially that philosophical thought ap- 
peared to contradict traditional Jewish views more strongly. Is 
matter eternal, as Aristotle suggested, or is it created? Can the 
believing Jew agree with Plato that from all eternity there ex- 
ists a hylic substance upon which God imposed form or is the 
doctrine of creatio ex nihilo essential to Jewish faith? Is time 
a creation or was it always “there”? Is man really free and, if 
he is, how is this compatible with God’s foreknowledge of his 
actions? Can a man be blamed for entertaining false beliefs 
since he cannot have any control over what he believes? These 
questions were not only new in the history of Jewish thought 
but entirely inconceivable in the earlier, unreflective biblical 
and rabbinic periods. 

The kabbalists produced their own systems, but insofar 
as these are closed, with little room for rational or critical as- 
sent or dissent and with many a warning against the introduc- 
tion of human reason into the spheres of the divine myster- 
ies conveyed by revelation, they belong to theosophy rather 
than to theology. For all that, profound theological themes 
were considered by the kabbalists. The central problem to 
which the kabbalists addressed themselves was theological. 
It comprised such queries and answers as: How can the finite 
world of error and multiplicity have emerged from the Infi- 
nite? The reply of the Zohar in terms of emanation and the 
Lurianic answer in terms of God’s withdrawal “from Himself 
into Himself” to leave room for the emergence of the finite; 
the Lurianic contemplation of how evil has its source in the 
divine contraction; the kabbalistic views on man’s soul and its 
relationship to God; the aim of divine worship as conceived 
by the kabbalists - for God’s sake not for man’s. All of these 
questions are theological and demand that a Jewish theology 
examine them, albeit in a critical light; accepting the insights 
they contain and rejecting those ideas which cannot defend 
themselves at the bar of consistency and coherence. 

Another theological question raised by kabbalistic teach- 
ings is how far Judaism can sustain dualistic ideas. The doc- 
trine of the Ten *Sefirot, for example, comes close to affirming 
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that there is multiplicity and dynamism in the Godhead and 
was, in fact, attacked on these grounds by the opponents of the 
Kabbalah. They went so far as to compare kabbalistic ideas on 
these matters with Christian speculations on the Trinity. The 
kabbalists themselves are naturally at pains to deny any sug- 
gestion of dualism. *Ein Sof and the Sefirot, they repeatedly 
declared, are one, expounding their ideas in the famous illus- 
tration of water poured into bottles of different hue. 

Audacious theological speculations are to be found in 
hasidic thought. R. *Nahman of Bratslav, for instance, be- 
lieved that it is inherent in man’s finite situation that he en- 
counter difficulties when confronted by the Infinite. For this 
thinker, doubt, paradoxically, is not faith’s foe but its vindica- 
tion (J.G. Weiss, in Alei Ayin... li-Shelomo Salman Schocken 
(1952), 245-91). R. Mordecai Joseph Leiner of *Izbica was a 
religious determinist, holding that, in reality, “everything is in 
the hands of Heaven, even the fear of Heaven’ (J.G. Weiss, in: 
Sefer Yovel le- Yizhak Baer (1960), 447-53). In Habad Hasidism 
God alone enjoys ultimate existence, all creatures being in- 
cluded in His blessed unity. The attitude approaches Far East- 
ern religious ideas on the illusionary nature of worldly exis- 
tence and it was attacked by the opponents of Hasidism as 
rank heresy. This type of hasidic pantheism (more correctly, 
panentheism) finds its consistent advocacy in the writings of 
*Shneur Zalman of Lyady and his disciple R. *Aaron b. Moses 
ha-Levi of Starosielce. The acute hasidic explorations into the 
nature of the love and fear of God and the hasidic teachings 
on contemplative prayer are major contributions to a Jewish 
mystical theology. 


Modern Jewish Theology 

From the days of Moses *Mendelssohn onward the scope of 
Jewish thought in the Western world embraced theology. The 
closer contacts with Christian thought brought in their wake 
a fresh consideration of the vexed question of dogma in Ju- 
daism; of the true significance of ethical monotheism; of the 
relationship between Judaism and Christianity and between 
religion and culture; and of the meaning of revelation. Men- 
delssohn himself wrote on these topics and on the immortality 
of the soul. In the 19» century the main theological thinkers 
were in Germany. They were influenced by the philosophers 
Kant and Hegel, especially, and by the theologians Friedrich 
Schleiermacher and Albrecht Ritsch]l. Thinkers such as Abra- 
ham *Geiger, Zacharias *Frankel, Leopold *Zunz, Nachman 
*Krochmal, Solomon Ludwig *Steinheim, Samuel *Hirsch, 
Solomon *Formstecher, Samson Raphael *Hirsch, and Her- 
mann *Cohen made their contribution to theology even 
though many of their interests lay in other directions such as 
history, philosophy, or apologetics. In particular, the thinkers 
of the Reform movement were compelled to think through 
the logic of their new positions and hence were moved to 
concentrate on theological questions. An incidental result 
was that the Orthodox leaders were obliged to treat theologi- 
cal problems seriously. An outstanding Orthodox theologian 
in the 20" century, Rabbi A.I. *Kook, placed the problems 
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of religious Zionism and the challenges presented by mod- 
ern science and technology at the center of his thought. For 
example, Kook saw evolutionary theory as being compatible 
with the optimistic views of the Kabbalah. Isaac *Breuer was 
another 20'-century Orthodox thinker, with an interest in the 
religious interpretation of human history and with a view of 
the Jewish people as “meta-historical.” The Lithuanian *Mu- 
sar movement produced a galaxy of religious thinkers, oper- 
ating, to be sure, within strictly traditional limits, but striving 
to uncover the psychological motivations of religious life. The 
writings of the somewhat nonrepresentative members of this 
school, Rabbi J.L. *Bloch (Shi'urei Daat, 2 vols., 1949-56) and 
Rabbi E.E. *Dessler (Mikhtav me-Eliyahu, 3 vols., 1955-64), 
contain detailed and searching examinations of purely theo- 
logical problems, such as the nature of miracles, free will and 
God’s foreknowledge, and the relationship between human 
time and God’s eternity. 

For the majority of contemporary Jewish theologians the 
central theme is the defense of traditional theism. This is the 
doctrine of God as both transcendent and immanent in the 
universe, involved in all its processes, but also beyond the uni- 
verse. If there were no universe there would still be a God, but 
without God there could be no universe. Theism involves the 
rejection of the following doctrines as untrue: deism - God 
is only wholly immanent; polytheism - there are many gods; 
dualism — there are two gods, one good, the other evil; athe- 
ism - there is no God; and agnosticism - man by his nature 
cannot know whether or not there is a God. Many Jewish 
theologians have followed Kant and Protestant theologians 
in declaring that the truth of God's existence cannot be deter- 
mined by rational proofs, as in medieval theology, but that it 
is to be accepted through mystical intuition, tradition, or the 
existentialist “leap of faith.” 

Twentieth-century interest in existentialism is reflected 
in Jewish theological works. Of the three outstanding theolo- 
gians produced by German Jewry in this century, Leo *Baeck 
is the exponent of the more classical type of religious thought; 
Franz *Rosenzweig represents the “new thinking” associated 
with existentialism; and Martin *Buber can be described as a 
religious existentialist. Less influenced by continental philos- 
ophy, Milton *Steinberg, on the other hand, is emphatic that 
the views of a Kierkegaard, for example, are incompatible with 
the Jewish approach to religion and ethics, and some thinkers 
have scorned Jewish preoccupation with religious existential- 
ism, dubbing it “Kierkegaard with a yarmulka? 

Two prominent theologians with a worldwide influence 
are A.J. *Heschel and J.B. *Soloveitchik. Heschel’s numerous 
theological works have as their theme “God in Search of Man,” 
which is the title of his best-known book. Heschel is opposed 
to that liberal theology which avows that man is capable of 
raising himself spiritually by his own unaided efforts. Like 
Reinhold and Helmut Richard Niebuhr, and with an almost 
Barthian ruthlessness, Heschel roundly declares that an over- 
optimistic view of man’s potentialities is thoroughly unbibli- 
cal. The nature of man’s heart is evil from his youth. Even the 
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saintliest of men is tainted by sin and God alone gives man 
the power to survive in the struggle. Heschel also stresses the 
sense of wonder as an essential ingredient in religious life. 

With the exception of his two essays, Ish ha-Halakhah 
(“The Man of Law,’ 1965) and Ish ha-Emunah (“The Man of 
Faith” 1968), Soloveitchik wrote little, but as the mentor of 
more than a generation of Orthodox rabbis he was respon- 
sible, above any other contemporary thinker, for defend- 
ing the sober, painstaking, unemotional approach typical of 
halakhic Judaism. The halakhic man sees his greatest good 
and highest privilege in obeying God's will as it is revealed 
in Jewish law. Religious ecstasy is viewed with a degree of 
suspicion and as supererogatory. Of all Jewish thinkers, So- 
loveitchik is undoubtedly closest to the idea of Kierkegaard’s 
“knight of faith” 

Religious naturalism finds its most powerful advocate 
in Mordecai M. *Kaplan. The doctrine of a finite God has its 
Jewish followers, notably in Levi Olan. Among other mod- 
ern theologians mention should be made of Louis *Jacobs 
and Will *Herberg. There is also considerable influence on 
Jewish thought, especially in the United States, of the ideas 
of A.N. Whitehead and of process philosophy. The more re- 
cent “death of God” theology is generally rejected by Jewish 
theologians with the exception of Richard L. *Rubenstein. 
Two questions of especial concern, for obvious reasons, to 
contemporary Jewish theologians are the Holocaust and the 
State of Israel. How can theology make sense out of the hor- 
rors in which a third of the Jewish people was murdered? Can 
it still be maintained that God works in human history? If the 
hand of God is to be discerned in the emergence of the State 
of Israel why was it powerless to intervene during the Hitler 
regime? Modern scientific theories raise theological problems 
of their own, particularly in the area of miracles and petition- 
ary prayer, and these have been considered by Jewish theo- 
logians. While the logical positivists have been refuted, there 
has hardly been any reaction in the Jewish theological camp 
to the problems of religious language rendered acute by mod- 
ern linguistic analysis. 

A number of symposia on Jewish beliefs have been pub- 
lished, notably, Rediscovering Judaism: Reflections on a New 
Jewish Theology (ed. by A.J. Wolf, 1965); Varieties of Jewish 
Belief (ed. by I. Eisenstein, 1966); and The Condition of Jew- 
ish Belief (1966) originally published in Commentary (Aug. 
1966). The questions in the Commentary symposium, ad- 
dressed and replied to by rabbis of the Orthodox, Conserva- 
tive, and Reform groups in the United States, throw light on 
the particular subjects of contemporary theological interest. 
They are the following: 

(1) In what sense do you believe the Torah to be divine 
revelation? 

(2) In what sense do you believe that the Jews are the 
chosen people of God? 

(3) Is Judaism the one true religion? 

(4) Does Judaism as a religion entail any particular po- 
litical viewpoint? 
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(5) Does the “God is dead” question have any relevance 
to Judaism? 

There is, and has been, no Jewish journal devoted only 
to Jewish theology but Judaism, Conservative Judaism, Cen- 
tral Conference of American Rabbis Journal, and Tradition in 
the United States, and Perozedor, Petahim, and Deot in Israel 
contain many articles of a theological nature. 


[Louis Jacobs] 


Feminist Theology 

First articulated in the 1980s by a number of U.S. Jewish fem- 
inists trained in a variety of academic disciplines, this theo- 
logical discourse turned the feminist critique of American 
society, religion, and culture inward by focusing on Judaism 
itself. While specific concerns differ, Jewish feminist theolo- 
gians share an understanding of religion as rooted in personal 
experience, leading to a reluctance, if not refusal, to assert 
universal truths or make universal claims. Their goal is not 
to persuade others to share any predetermined vision, but to 
articulate their own understanding of the self, God, and the 
world, and to view these realities through the lens of Jewish 
female experience. 

This theology is feminist because it is consciously rooted 
in the conviction that personal experience is shaped by gen- 
der as well as by cultural, historical, and economic factors. 
It presupposes, as well, that traditional Jewish theology, like 
traditional Christian theology, is androcentric. Using the ex- 
periences of Jewish men as a lens through which the world 
is viewed, such theology minimizes or ignores ways in which 
Jewish women’s piety has gained expression. The Jewish fem- 
inist theologian attempts to hear her own voice and feel her 
own presence within the sources of Jewish tradition. Before 
she can reform or transmit Judaism's religious teachings, she 
tries to discover what women’s religious experiences have 
been. She does so by reading between the lines of traditional 
texts, filling in stories, writing new ones, and making conjec- 
tural leaps. Consequently, Jewish feminist theology, as Jewish 
theology in general, can best be described as responsive. Its 
commitment to Judaism need not be a commitment either to 
the past norms of Jewish tradition or to their current articu- 
lations as expressed by Judaism's major religious movements. 
Rather, its allegiance is to the fundamental categories of God, 
Torah, and Israel, shaped by the experiences of the theologian 
as woman and as Jew. 

Since feminist theology is self-consciously rooted in the 
theologian’s life story, it can also be understood as contextual. 
Instead of attempting to create theological systems that tran- 
scend personal experience, feminist theologians have firmly 
grounded their theologies in the realities of their lives. The 
similar concerns of such contemporary Jewish feminist theo- 
logians as Judith Plaskow, Marcia *Falk, Rachel Adler, Rebecca 
Alpert, and Ellen Umansky can thus be attributed to their 
writing in a similar context, as white, middle-class, religiously 
liberal, university-educated U.S. women of the late 20° and 
early 21° centuries. This does not mean that feminist theologi- 
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cal claims have relevance only for the theologian herself. On 
the contrary, she hopes that by drawing on her experiences 
and sharing her stories, she will encourage others to draw on 
their experiences as well. In so doing, she offers women and 
men a means of formulating their own articulated and unar- 
ticulated responses to the categories of God, Torah, and Israel. 
She also offers women and men a means of viewing their own 
experience as Jewish experience, enabling them to recognize, 
as Rabbi Laura Geller has written, the “Torah of our lives as 
well as the Torah that was written down” 

One of the greatest contributions of Jewish feminist the- 
ology is its insistence that it is possible for diverse groups of 
people to talk seriously about Jewish theology outside of a 
legal framework. While religiously liberal rabbis have long 
discussed the creation of a non-halakhic Jewish self-iden- 
tity, feminist theologians have been the first to create, how- 
ever loosely, a network of religiously liberal theologians, both 
modern and post-modern, who have formally and informally 
examined traditional and liberal Jewish theological claims to- 
gether. Further, in attempting to ground this theology in their 
experiences as women, feminist theologians like Plaskow, 
Adler, Melissa Raphael, Laura Levitt, and Miriam Peskowitz 
have called into question not only traditional male, hierar- 
chically dominant, theological language, but also the ways in 
which theology is created. Through new blessings (Falk), mi- 
drashim (Plaskow, Adler, Umansky), poems (Merle Feld), and 
rituals intended for specific moments in women’s lives (Levitt, 
Penina Adelman, Savina Teubal et. al.), feminist theologians 
have added a vibrancy to late 20 and early 21° century lib- 
eral Jewish theology. 

[Ellen M. Umansky (24 ed.)] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Schechter, Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theol- 
ogy (1909); K. Kohler, Jewish Theology (1918); G.F. Moore, Judaism... 
3 vols. (1927-30); W. Herberg, Judaism and Modern Man (1951); J.J. 
Petuchowski, Theology of Haham David Nieto (1954); A.J. Heschel, 
God in Search of Man (1955); idem, Torah min ha-Shamayim be-As- 
paklaryah shel ha-Dorot, 2 vols. (1962-65); M. Steinberg, Anatomy 
of Faith (1960); A.A. Cohen, Natural and Supernatural Jew (1962); J. 
Guttmann, Philosophies; I. Maybaum, Face of God after Auschwitz 
(1965); E.L. Fackenheim, Quest for Past and Future (1968); E.B. Borow- 
itz, New Jewish Theology in the Making (1968); E.E. Urbach, Hazal - 
Pirkei Emunot ve-Deot (1969); L.H. Silberman, in: AJyB 70 (1969), 
37-58. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Adler, Engendering Judaism: An 
Inclusive Theology and Ethics (1998); M. Falk, The Book of Blessings 
(1996); L. Levitt, Jewish Feminism: The Ambivalent Search for Home 
(1997); J. Plaskow, Standing Again a Sinai: Judaism from a Feminist 
Perspective (1990); M. Raphael, The Female Face of God in Auschwitz 
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“THEOPHILUS. Josephus (Apion, 1:216) includes one 
Theophilus in a list of Greek authors who mentioned the Jews 
at some length and whose writings testify to the antiquity of 
the Jewish people. His date and nationality are unknown but 
he may be identical with the Theophilus whom Alexander 
Polyhistor cites as a source for the story that King Solomon 
sent the gold left over from the building of the Temple to the 
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king of Tyre. It is also possible that he is the Theophilus who 
is known to have been of the school of Zenodotus, the great 
Alexandrian scholar of the third century B.c.£. 


THEOPHILUS (Heb. Yedidiah), high priest from 37 to 
41 c.E. Theophilus, the son of Hanan son of Seth, was ap- 
pointed by Vitellius, the Roman governor of Syria, in place 
of his brother Jonathan (Jos., Ant., 18:123) and served in that 
office until removed by King *Agrippa 1 (ibid., 19:297). Mat- 
tathias, the son of Theophilus, was high priest when the war 
against Rome broke out (66 C.£.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schuerer, Gesch, 2 (1907*), 271; Klausner, 
Bayit Sheni, 5 (19517), 22; E. Bammel, in: zDPv, 70 (1954), 147 ff; E.M. 


Smallwood, in: JT's, 13 (1962), 14-34. 
[Uriel Rappaport] 


°THEOPHRASTUS OF ERESOS (372/369-288/285 B.C.E.), 
a pupil of *Aristotle and his successor. The Jews, he said, are 
“philosophers by race,’ a comment reminiscent of remarks as- 
cribed to Aristotle and *Megasthenes. Quotations from him 
are found in various authors; two of these deal with Jewish 
sacrificial practices (Jos., Apion, 1:167, and Eusebius, Praepa- 
ratio Evangelica, 9:21). The main purpose of these descriptions 
is to demonstrate the incongruous nature of the customs of 
different peoples, a point made by ethical and legal relativists 
since Herodotus, if not earlier. Little importance is to be at- 
tached to the details he gives with regard to Jewish sacrifices 
which are in conflict with the injunctions of the Bible, e.g., 
that the Jews offered sacrifices at night and that honey was 
used for libations (cf. Lev. 2:11). Such details were subordinate 
to his main purpose. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Bernays, Theophrastos’ Schrift ueber Fro- 
emmigkeit (1866); Reinach, Textes, 7-9; J. Gutmann, Ha-Sifrut ha-Ye- 
hudit ha-Helenistit, 1 (1958), 74-88; W. Poetscher, Theophrastos peri 
Eusebeias (Gr. and Ger., 1964), 122f. and passim. 


[Daniel E. Gershenson] 


THERA PEUTAE, a name given to a group of Jewish ascet- 
ics who lived in a community close to Alexandria in the first 
century c.£. This particular group is described specifically 
only by the Hellenistic Jewish philosopher Philo in his trea- 
tise De Vita Contemplativa (“On the Contemplative Life”). 
The treatise explores one of the perfect philosophical lives as 
defined by the Stoics, and follows on from a lost treatise on 
the active life of philosophy in which the Essenes were used 
as the definitive Jewish example of excellence. The group of 
De Vita Contemplativa may itself have used the name thera- 
peutai as a self-reference, though Philo indicates that all those 
who follow a contemplative life of philosophy may be called 
therapeutai (Contempl. 2). In Greek therapeutai has a general 
meaning of “one who serves [God/the gods],’ a sense found 
widely in Philo’s work and elsewhere in contemporaneous 
Greek literature and inscriptions. This relates to the life they 
lead of total service to God through an ascetic and spiritually 
focused existence. Philo also plays on the double-entendre of 
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the word in noting that people engaged in a contemplative life 
in some way “heal” souls. 

Philo describes those who follow the contemplative life- 
style as leaving behind their ordinary lives and homes, distrib- 
uting their belongings to their children, relatives or friends, in 
order to pursue philosophy elsewhere. They find a place away 
from their home city in a quiet, rural location in which their 
contemplative practice can be pursued. While Philo notes that 
those who follow this lifestyle exist in many parts of the world, 
he stresses that it is abundantly seen in Egypt, particularly 
around Alexandria. At this point in the treatise Philo intro- 
duces the Jewish group he would focus upon as “the best” of all 
the contemplative philosophers (Contempl. 22). He notes that 
their particular community is situated in a healthy, breezy spot 
on a flat, low-lying hill (probably south-west of Alexandria), 
in between Lake Mareotis and the Mediterranean Sea. Philo 
writes that their location is surrounded by dwellings and vil- 
lages and implies that there are cultivated fields and pastures 
(factors that differentiate them from later Christian ascetics 
who sought more extreme solitude in desert regions). The ar- 
chitecture of the community settlement is described as con- 
sisting of a central building - most likely originally a country 
villa - incorporating a sacred meeting room (semneion) and 
dining hall (sumposion), along with numerous individual hut- 
like dwellings divided into two rooms: an outer and an inner, 
the latter called a monasterion or semneion. In the inner room 
they keep sacred writings for study and inspiration. 

In terms of their spiritual and philosophical exercises, 
Philo describes the Therapeutae as praying twice every day, at 
sunrise and sunset. At sunrise they pray to have their minds 
illuminated by heavenly light, and for the soul to be relieved of 
the disturbance of the physical senses, in order to follow truth. 
They interpret “the sacred instructions of the prophet Moses” 
(Contempl. 64) allegorically in order to discover deeper mean- 
ings, using works written by predecessors as guides. They com- 
pose and write down hymns. Engaged in this practice, they 
remain within their rough huts for six days, and on seventh 
days (Sabbaths) they assemble in the meeting room to hear 
a discourse from the most senior elder. Philo notes that both 
men and women are equally members of the group, and that 
this meeting room is divided by a wall 3-4 cubits high, prob- 
ably with men on one side and women on the other. 

They do not eat until after sunset, since the body and 
its needs are associated with darkness, while their practice 
of spiritual philosophy is associated with light. They eat only 
bread seasoned with salt (and sometimes hyssop), and drink 
only spring water. Philo notes that some Therapeutae can be 
so preoccupied with contemplation that they do not think of 
food for three days, and that they can utter precepts of phi- 
losophy in their sleep while dreaming. Their clothing is very 
basic: a short exomis or linen wrap in summer, covered with 
a cloak of woolly sheep or goat skin in winter. It is clear from 
such comments that Philo wished to emphasize aspects of the 
group that would impress those who followed Stoic philoso- 
phy, in which asceticism, detachment from the world, intellec- 
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tual clarity, and concentration on the essence of the universe 
(Nature/God) were prime interests. 

A large part of Philo’ treatise is taken up with a descrip- 
tion of a special event that takes place every 49' evening (the 
Sabbath of Sabbaths). Like the Pythagoreans, the group ap- 
parently venerated not only the number seven but its square. 
On this occasion, they dress themselves in white clothing (also 
like Pythagoreans, and also serving Levites or Egyptian cultic 
priests). At this point in the treatise it becomes clear that the 
community Philo describes is hierarchical with each member 
allocated a particular place. There is a lower order of Thera- 
peutae: the “dailies” (Contempl. 66). These junior members 
are chosen to maintain the senior members and wait on them 
during dinner as diakonoi who take the place of slaves. The 
dining hall is divided, like the meeting room, into two parts, 
with men on the right and women on the left. They recline on 
very rough couches: wooden benches strewn with local papy- 
rus, slightly raised for leaning upon. 

The procedure at the 49» evening celebration is carefully 
described by Philo. The president of the community, while 
reclining, gives a lecture, using allegorical interpretation, on 
a passage of Scripture or on a philosophical proposition. The 
community listens in silence, with occasional utterings of ap- 
proval. The seniors recline and the juniors stand during the ad- 
dress, and afterwards the president is applauded by clapping. 
He then stands up and sings a hymn, either an ancient one or 
something recently composed, and then all the others take a 
turn in singing, with everyone joining in for closing lines and 
choruses. The meal — bread, salt, hyssop, spring water — is then 
brought in on a table and served out by the juniors. The table 
seems to be symbolic of the table of shewbread in the Temple 
sanctuary. After dinner, the entire company stand and join 
together in the middle of the dining room in two choirs, one 
of men and one of women, each with their own choir-leader. 
The leaders stand in the places of Moses and Miriam respec- 
tively who led Israel in songs of praise after the escape from 
Egypt (Exod. 15). Everyone sings, claps and dances, eventually 
forming one harmonious choir, singing songs of thanksgiv- 
ing to God in an ecstatic state. At dawn they greet the arrival 
of the 50% day by all standing turned toward the rising sun. 
They pray for a bright day of truth and intellectual illumina- 
tion, after which they return to their huts. 

Questions have been raised about how much Philo is 
creating an ideal community out of hearsay or accurately rep- 
resenting an actual group. Philo is clearly using elements he 
believed would appeal to a Stoic audience and others trained 
in Graeco-Roman philosophy, but it is not improbable that 
Philo visited such a community close to Alexandria himself 
and reported what he saw. Philo himself may not have agreed 
with every aspect of the group's practice. The group seemed 
to have followed an older or heterodox solar calendar that has 
the new day beginning at dawn, and its repetition of the 49 
evening as the time for festivity is difficult to reconcile with 
the usual feasts of the Jewish calendar. The group reveres the 
number 50 as “the most holy and natural of numbers” (Con- 
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templ. 65), like the Pythagoreans, and celebrates the 50‘ day’s 
regular arrival. The presence of women in the group on an 
equal or near equal footing with men is striking, but nothing 
is provided by Philo to explain the group's rationale for such 
inclusivity, though there may be some implication that both 
men and women, divested of material connections, aim to 
be cultic attendants (therapeutai) in a true, spiritual Temple. 
Philo works hard to ensure that the women are presented as 
a modest ideal, describing them as “mostly elderly virgins” 
(Contempl. 68) and thereby somewhat de-sexualized. 

It seems likely that if a real group is in fact described 
in De Vita Contemplativa then it should be seen as part of 
a larger exegetical and philosophical tradition within Alex- 
andrian Judaism, in which allegorical exegesis, asceticism 
and an accommodation with Graeco-Roman philosophy is 
attested. The individual group Philo describes would repre- 
sent one school of thought within this tradition, but at pres- 
ent much still needs to be learnt about the characteristics of 
Alexandrian Judaism in the late Hellenistic and early Roman 
periods before the place of the Therapeutae in this context is 
properly understood. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: EC. Conybeare, Philo About the Contem- 
plative Life (1895; repr. 1987); F Daumas and P. Miquel, De Vita Con- 
templativa (Les Oeuvres de Philon d’Alexandrie; Paris, Editions du 
Cerf, 1963); T. Engberg-Pedersen, “Philos De Vita Contemplativa as 
a Philosopher's Dream,” in: Jsj, 30 (1999), 40-64; D. Hay, “Things 
Philo Said and Did Not Say about the Therapeutae,” in: Society of Bib- 
lical Literature Seminar Papers, 31 (1992), 673-83; idem, “The Veiled 
Thoughts of the Therapeutae,” in: R.M. Berchman (ed.), Mediators 
of the Divine: Horizons of Prophecy, Divination, Dreams and Theurgy 
in Mediterranean Antiquity (1998), 167-84; R.S. Kraemer, “Monastic 
Jewish Women in Greco-Roman Egypt: Philo Judaeus on the Ther- 
apeutrides,” in: Signs, 14 (1989), 342-70; J. Riaud, “Les Thérapeutes 
dAlexandrie dans la Tradition et dans la recherche critique jusquaux 
découvertes de Qumran,” in: ANRW, 2: 20: 2 (1987), 1189-1295; G.P. 
Richardson, “Philo and Eusebius on Monasteries and Monasticism: 
The Therapeutae and Kellia,” in: B-H. McLean (ed.), Origins and 
Method: Towards an Understanding of Judaism and Christianity: Es- 
says in Honour of John C. Hurd (1993), 334-59; H. Szesnat, “‘Mostly 
Aged Virgins’: Philo and the Presence of the Therapeutrides at Lake 
Mareotis,” in: Neotestamentica, 32 (1998), 191-201; J.E. Taylor, Jew- 
ish Women Philosophers of First-Century Alexandria: Philo’s “Thera- 
peutae” Reconsidered (2003); idem, “Virgin Mothers: Philo on the 
Women Therapeutae,’ in: Journal for the Study of the Pseudepigrapha, 
12 (2001), 37-63; idem, “The Women ‘Priests’ of Philo’s De Vita Con- 
templativa: Reconstructing the Therapeutae,’ in: J. Schaberg, A. Bach, 
and E. Fuchs (eds.), The Cutting Edge (2004), 102-22; J.E. Taylor and 
PR. Davies, “The So-Called Therapeutae of De Vita Contemplativa: 
Identity and Character,” in: HTR, 91 (1998), 3-24. 


[Joan E. Taylor (274 ed.)] 


THERESIENSTADT (Czech Terezin), town in the Czech 
Republic, which served as a ghetto between 1941 and 1945. 
About 150,000 Jews, mainly from Central Europe, Holland, 
and Denmark were deported there by the Nazis. The town, lo- 
cated near the point where the Eger flows into the Elbe, was 
built as a garrison in 1780 by Emperor Joseph 11 and half of 
its inhabitants were soldiers. The first Jew arrived there after 
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1848. In 1852 there were three Jewish families in the town and 
in 1930, 98 Jews, mostly soldiers, were recorded there. In 1941, 
before the town became a ghetto, it had 3,700 inhabitants, in- 
cluding ten Jewish families. 

The first indication of the Nazi plan to establish a ghetto 
in Theresienstadt is to be found in a document dated Oct. 10, 
1941. According to acting Reichsprotektor Reinhard *Heydrich, 
Theresienstadt would serve as a temporary transit camp for 
Jews of the Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia until their 
final deportation to the East. At the *Wannsee Conference of 
January 21, 1942, Heydrich mentioned the second purpose of 
Theresienstadt: Jews from the Reich and the Ostmark over the 
age of 65, invalids of World War 1, and Jews with war decora- 
tions would be concentrated there in a ghetto for the elderly 
(while all the other deportees were to be sent “for work” near 
the eastern front). The third purpose, to represent Theresien- 
stadt as a model ghetto and show the world how humanely 
the Jews were treated, came to the fore after the first official 
proclamation of the Allies about the destruction of the Jews 
of Europe was published on December 17, 1942. 

‘The Jews of the Protectorate hoped that the establish- 
ment of the ghetto in Theresienstadt would halt the deporta- 
tions to Poland, which had started in October 1941, and that 
they would remain in their native country until the war ended. 
The first deportees reached Theresienstadt from Prague late in 
November 1941, and by the end of May 1942, one third of the 
Protectorate Jews (28,887) had been deported there. During 
the first seven months of the ghetto’s existence, living condi- 
tions differed little from those in Nazi concentration camps. 
Families were torn apart; men and women with children were 
housed in separate barracks and were not allowed to meet. The 
hopes that the ghetto would serve as a safeguard against fu- 
ture deportations were soon dashed. In January 1942 the first 
two transports of 1,000 deportees each left Theresienstadt for 
Riga and from then on the threat of deportation to the East 
hung over the ghetto inhabitants. Conditions in the ghetto 
improved after the entire non-Jewish population of Terezin 
was evacuated and from July 1942 the inmates were at least 
free to move inside the ghetto walls and to meet their families 
after work. In June 1942 thousands of Jewish deportees from 
Germany and Austria began arriving. Most of them were in 
the special categories mentioned above. They were brought to 
Theresienstadt under the pretext they would be well taken care 
of in old age homes. The populations of the ghetto reached its 
height in September 1942, when 53,000 persons were crowded 
into its approximately 150,000 sq. yds. (114,000 sq. m., an av- 
erage density of 2.9 sq. yds — 2.15 sq. m. per person). During 
that months 18,639 person arrived in Theresienstadt; 3,941 per- 
sons, mostly the old, died in the ghetto itself and 13,004 were 
deported from there to Sobibor, Treblinka, Maly Trostinec, 
and other extermination camps in the Lublin region. From 
October 1942 all transports from Theresienstadt were sent 
to Auschwitz-Birkenau. Deportations from the ghetto were 
stopped between February and September 1942. After the in- 
terlude 17,500 Theresienstadt inmates were sent in September 
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Deportations of Jews to Theresienstadt, and from it to death camps and other ghettos. Territorial boundaries are those of 1937. Main sources: Z. Lederer, 
Ghetto Theresienstadt, London, 1953; H.G. Adler, Theresienstadt 1941-1945, 19607. 


and December 1943 and in May 1944 to the so-called “family 
camp” in Auschwitz-Birkenau and most of them were sent to 
the gas chambers in March and July 1944. In the last wave of 
deportations 18,412 ghetto inmates were sent to Auschwitz; 
only 1,496 of them survived. In Theresienstadt there remained 
11,068 inmates, including 456 Danish Jews who were protected 
from deportation. 

Most of the deported to Theresienstadt were assimilated 
Jews, but there were some strictly Orthodox and many partly 
observant Jews too. The Zionists constituted a small minor- 
ity, but influenced ghetto life strongly, because some of them 
had come to the ghetto voluntarily with Jacob *Edelstein, the 
first Judenaeltester (elder of the Jews), an ardent Zionist, and 
took special care of the young and the working population as 
the kernel of future Jewish life. 


Organization and Administration 

The ghetto was administered by the ss. The first commandant 
appointed by Reinhard Heydrich was Siegfried Seidl (Decem- 
ber 1941-June 1943), who was replaced on Adolf Eichmanr’s 
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orders by Anton Burger (June 1943-February 1944). The last 
commandant was Karl Rahm (February 1944—May 1945). 
Seidle and Rahm were executed after the war. The ghetto 
was guarded by Czech gendarmes, but internal affairs were 
run by the Aeltestenrat (Council of Elders), composed of 
Jewish leaders. It was headed by the Judenaelteste, appointed 
by Eichmann and his superiors. Jacob Edelstein, the first elder 
of Jews (Dec. 4, 1941—Jan. 28, 1943), was executed in Auschwitz 
in June 1944; the second, Paul *Eppstein (Jan. 28, 1943-Sept. 9, 
1944), was shot by the ss in September 1944; the last, Benjamin 
Murmelstein (Sept. 7, 1944-May 3, 1945), survived. During 
the third period and after the liberation, the Council was 
composed of representatives of five groups according to 
country of origin, ie., German, Austrian, Czech, Dutch, and 
Danish Jews, headed by Rabbi Leo *Baeck. On May 10, 
1945, Jiri Vogel was appointed head of the community by 
the Council and was responsible for the liquidation of the 
ghetto. 

The various departments of the Council dealt with the 
organization of work, food distribution, accommodation, 
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THROUGHOUT THE TWENTIETH CENTURY THERE HAS BEEN SOME DEBATE AS TO WHAT MAKES A WORK OF ART “JEWISH.” 


DOES THE ART HAVE TO CONTAIN JEWISH THEMES AND IMAGES, OR IS THE FACT THAT THE ARTIST IS JEWISH 
ENOUGH TO CALL IT JEWISH ART? JEWISH ART THAT FITS EITHER DEFINITION IS PRESENTED HERE TO SHOW ITS DIVERSITY, 
INCLUDING A SAMPLER OF CALLIGRAPHIC WORK THAT WAS CREATED DURING THE LATTER PART OF THE 


TWENTIETH CENTURY, WHEN THERE WAS A RENEWED INTEREST IN THE APPLICATIONS OF HEBREW CALLIGRAPHY. 


ART AND CALLIGRAPHY 


sanitation and public health, care of the aged and the young, 
and cultural activities. Its greatest achievements were in pub- 
lic health, education of the children, and organization of cul- 
tural life. One of the cruel duties imposed on the Council of 
Elders was the compilation of candidates for deportation after 
receiving instructions from the ss command as to the num- 
ber of persons, their age groups, and country of origin to be 
included in the next transport. 


Education and Cultural Life 

One of the main concerns of the Jewish administration was 
the education of the young, which was carried out mainly by 
young instructors, members of the Zionist youth movements. 
Children’s homes were established, inhabited by a large pro- 
portion of children between the ages of 10 and 14 where the 
instructors tried to shield them from the harsh realities of the 
ghetto as far as possible. Despite the prohibition of teaching, 
a school curriculum was secretly followed in the children’s 
homes. The educational system of Theresienstadt was im- 
bued with a spirit of dedication and optimism that the chil- 
dren would survive. The deportees to Theresienstadt included 
many musicians, painters, actors, writers, and scholars, with 
whose aid an intensive cultural life was gradually organized 
in the ghetto. This included several orchestras and theater 
groups, opera performances (without staging), choirs, and 
satirical entertainment. Series of lectures and study circles 
were organized, and a library of 60,000 volumes (confiscated 
from their deported owners) was established. The study pro- 
grams, which comprised any Jewish subject, opening for the 
participants new dimensions in Judaism and strengthening 
their moral and religious life in the Theresienstadt ghetto, 
was conducted under difficult conditions, but was not offi- 
cially restricted. A small Catholic and Protestant community 
of inmates also existed in the ghetto. 


Concealment of Extermination 

The intensive effort of the ghetto inhabitants to improve their 
living conditions was exploited by the Nazis for their own 
ends. In 1943, when information on the extermination camps 
began to spread in the free world, the Nazi authorities decided 
to show off Theresienstadt to representatives of the Interna- 
tional Red Cross. For this purpose the external appearance of 
the ghetto had to be improved: overcrowding was lessened by 
additional deportations to Auschwitz-Birkenau; a bank, fic- 
titious shops, a café, and a kindergarten were set up and the 
town underwent the Verschoenerungsaktion, a beautification 
action. The visit of the committee, whose schedule was fixed to 
the last detail in advance (June 23, 1944), was successful from 
the Nazi point of views: its three members saw only what the 
ss wanted them to see and the report of its head, Dr. Maurice 
Russell, spoke about Theresienstadt as a town like any other. 
After the visit, a propaganda film on the “new life of the Jews 
under the protection of the Reich” was filmed. After the film- 
ing was finished, most of its participants, almost all the mem- 
bers of the ghetto administration, and most of the ghetto chil- 
dren were sent to the Auschwitz gas chambers. 
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End of the Ghetto 
In the last six months of its existence, 1,454 Jews arrived in the 
ghetto from Slovakia, 1,200 from Hungary, and 5,932 from the 
Protectorate, Germany, and Austria who were married to gen- 
tiles and had been exempted from deportations until then. The 
International Red Cross was able to transfer 1,200 Jews from 
Theresienstadt to Switzerland in February 1945 and 413 Dan- 
ish deportees to Sweden in April 1945. A last shockwave hit the 
ghetto when in late April 1945 about 12,700 prisoners of vari- 
ous concentration camps in Germany were dragged by foot 
or loaded onto freight cars before their liberation by the Al- 
lied forces and arrived in Theresienstadt more dead than alive. 
From them the ghetto inmates heard for the first time the truth 
about the gas chambers and the extermination of their families 
and friends. On May 3, 1945, five days before the liberation by 
the Soviet army, the Nazis transferred command of the ghetto 
to the Red Cross representative. The last Jew left Theresien- 
stadt on Aug. 17, 1945. After the war a national Czechoslovak 
cemetery and memorial was established in the Small Fortress 
outside Theresienstadt which had served as a Gestapo prison. 
Only after the Communist regime in Czechoslovakia ended 
in 1989 was a ghetto museum established in the town itself, in 
the former school which had served as a boys’ home in ghetto 
times. The former main administrative building in the Mag- 
deburg barracks, was renovated and now houses permanent 
exhibitions on the cultural life of the ghetto. 

Between Nov. 24, 1941, and April 20, 1945, around 144,000 
Jews were deported to Theresienstadt, of whom approximately 
33,000 died in the ghetto and about 88,000 were deported to the 
death camps; only 4,889 of them survived. There were 18,967 
inmates in the ghetto when it was liberated; 12,737 prisoners 
arrived there from the camps. Of the total deportees to There- 
sienstadt 76,036 came from Bohemia and Moravia, 43,570 from 
Germany, 15,537 from Austria, 4,924 from Holland, 475 from 
Denmark, 1,545 from Slovakia, and 1,200 from Hungary. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Lederer, Ghetto Theresienstadt (Eng. 1953); 
J. Bor, Terezin Requiem (Eng., 1963); Council of Jewish Communities 
in the Czech Lands, Terezin (Eng., 1965); Czechoslovakia, Ministry 
of Labor and Social Welfare, Terezin-Ghetto (Czech and Eng., 1945); 
Y. Rezniczenko (Erez; ed.), Theresienstadt (Heb., 1947); H.G. Adler, 
Theresienstadt 1941-1945 (Ger., 19602), incl. bibl.; idem, Die verheim- 
lichte Wahrheit: Theresienstaedter Dokumente (1958). 


[Otto Dov Kulka / Ruth Bondi (2"¢ ed.)] 


THEUDAS, a false prophet in Judea during the administra- 
tion of the Roman procurator Cuspius *Fadus (44-46). Jose- 
phus describes how Theudas persuaded the masses (in Acts 
5:36 it is stated that they numbered 400) to gather up their 
possessions and follow him to the Jordan, where at his com- 
mand the river would part and provide easy passage. Fadus, 
however, sent a squadron of cavalry after them, and many 
of the impostor’s followers were slain or captured. Theudas 
himself was caught and decapitated, and his head was sent 
to Jerusalem. There are certain discrepancies between the ac- 
counts of Theudas in Josephus and in Acts. Whereas the for- 
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mer places the incident in 45-46 c.£., the allusion to Theudas 
in Acts is made by *Gamaliel several years earlier. Further- 
more, Acts 5:37 states that Judah the Galilean (d. 6 c.£.) ap- 
peared in Galilee after Theudas. Josephus, on the other hand, 
immediately after recounting the Theudas incident, describes 
the crucifixion of Judah’s sons. It would seem that Josephus is 
correct (Ant., 20:97-99). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schuerer, Hist, 225, 373f. 


[Isaiah Gafni] 


THIEBERGER, FRIEDRICH (1888-1958), writer and trans- 
lator. Son of the rabbi of Golétv Jenikov, Bohemia, Thieberger 
intended to become a rabbi himself, but instead became a 
teacher of modern languages in German secondary schools in 
Prague. Influenced by Martin *Buber’s visit to Prague in 1910, 
Thieberger became interested in Jewish religious philosophy, 
on which he published numerous articles. He was active in 
*Bnai Brith and edited its monthly Bnai Brith Monatsblaet- 
ter fuer den cechoslovakischen Staat. In 1939, when the Ger- 
mans entered Prague, Thieberger left for Jerusalem, where he 
became librarian of the B’nai B'rith library. 

Thieberger translated Morris *Rosenfeld’s poems into 
German (1907). His Juedisches Fest, juedischer Brauch, pub- 
lished in Germany (1936), was accepted with interest by Jews 
who had become aware of their Jewish heritage under Hitler's 
regime. His King Solomon was published in English (1947); 
and Die Glaubensstufen des Judentums was published in 1952. 
He translated Joseph *Klausner’s From Jesus to Paul into Ger- 
man (1950). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: F, Weltsch, in: Yad la-Koré, 5 (1958), 151-2. 

[Meir Lamed] 


°THIEME, KARL OTTO (1902-1963), historian and theo- 
logian. Born in Leipzig, Thieme was a professor at German 
universities from 1927 to 1933. Believing that the Lutheran 
Church in Germany was more amenable to National Social- 
ism than the Catholic Church, he converted to Catholicism. 
His opposition to National Socialism resulted in the loss of his 
professorship soon after the Nazi ascent to power. In 1935 he 
immigrated to Switzerland and thereafter devoted the major 
part of his life’s work to bringing about a better understanding 
between Jews and Christians. He became especially active in 
pursuit of this ideal on his return to post-World War 11 Ger- 
many where, together with Gertrud Luckner, he founded the 
Freiburger Rundbrief. He also participated in many conven- 
tions and inter-denominational dialogues. Although a mis- 
sionary trait toward the Jews was not entirely absent from 
his early work, the more he concerned himself with Jewish 
faith and existence, the more this point of view changed, un- 
til he became one of the few Catholics who really prepared 
the way for Jews and Christians to meet as equals. He played 
a considerable part in preparing the document of the Vatican 
Council which revised the attitude of the Catholic Church 
toward the Jews. 
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His principal writings on Judaism are Kirche und Syna- 
goge; Die ersten nachbiblischen Zeugnisse ihres Gegensatzes im 
Offenbarungsverstaendnis (1945); Dreitausend Jahre Judentum; 
Quellen und Darstellungen zur juedischen Geschichte (1960). 
He edited Judenfeindschaft (1963), and Franz Rosenzweig’s 
Die Schrift (1964). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Freiburger Rundbrief, 53/56 (1962), 7£.3 57/60 
(1963/64), 71-73; 73/76 (1968), 5-24; n.s. vol. 9:2 (2002); A. Voegtle, 
in: Hochland, 56 (1963/64), 465-8. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Interna- 
tional Biographical Dictionary of Central Europen Emigrés 1933-1945 
(1999), vol. 1, 1161-12. 


[Willehad Paul Eckert / Elisabeth Dessauer (2"4 ed.)] 


THIONVILLE, town in the department of Moselle, N.E. 
France. There is evidence confirming the presence of Jews in 
Thionville beginning in the 15" century. In 1546 the physician 
of the Count of Nassau-Sarrebruck was a Jew who originated 
from Thionville. A place known as the “cemetery of the Jews” 
is mentioned about 1560, but by then the Jews had disap- 
peared from the town. After the French conquest, two Jewish 
families from Metz were authorized to settle in the town in 
1656, in spite of the objections of the inhabitants. In 1780 there 
were about 20 Jewish inhabitants. Four Thionville Jews were 
compelled to give up their merchant licenses, which they had 
purchased in 1767, in spite of a famous speech by their coun- 
sel Pierre Louis de Lacretelle. There were 14 Jewish families 
in Thionville in 1795; 40 in 1812; 310 in 1831; 183 in 1880; 332 
in 1910; and 281 in 1931. From 1909 to 1940, Thionville was 
the seat of the regional rabbinate. During the Nazi occupa- 
tion five Jews were shot and about 30 families were deported. 
In 1970 the Jewish community consisted of some 450 people. 
The synagogue, established in 1805, has been rebuilt on sev- 
eral occasions, most recently in 1957, after it had been burned 
down by the Nazis during World War 11. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.J. Kohn, Zur Geschichte der Juden in Die- 
denhofen... (1913); Z. Szajkowski, Franco-Judaica (1962), index. 


[Gilbert Cahen] 


THISTLES AND THORNS. Israel, being a Mediterranean 
and partly a desert country, is rich in prickly plants, which in 
various locations dominate the landscape. The thorns protect 
the plant from damage through grazing and in many cases pre- 
vent it from drying up, because the prickly leaves or branches 
limit the surface of the plant and diminish the amount of 
evaporation. Thorns are found on trees, shrubs, and peren- 
nial and annual plants. 

Many names are used for prickly plants in Scripture. The 
identification of the thorns of the Bible is more difficult than 
that of other plants, because some of the names are general 
ones and others synonyms. This is especially so with those 
prickly plants which are mentioned in pairs, such as koz and 
dardar (“thorns and thistles” Gen. 3:18), shamir and shayit 
(“briers and thorns,” Isa. 7:24), and naazuzim and nahalolim 
(“thorns and brambles,” ibid. 19). Koz (“thorn”) is a compre- 
hensive name for plants whose leaves or stalks have prickly 
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projections which pierce anyone touching them (Ezek. 28:24) 
so that they cannot be taken in the hand (11 Sam. 23:6). Thorns 
of the wilderness (kozei ha-midbar) were used for flagellation 
(Judg. 8:16). Thorns grow quickly in the fields and supplant 
the cultivated crop (Jer. 12:13), and only with great labor does 
the peasant succeed in eradicating them. This is the curse of 
Genesis 3:18-19, “Thorns also and thistles shall it bring forth 
to thee... In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.” The in- 
dustrious peasant tries to uproot the thorns by plowing before 
sowing his crop (Jer. 4:3), while in desolate lands they spring 
up in masses (Isa. 32:13; Hos. 10:8). They catch fire easily and 
spread the flames to the fields of grain (Ex. 22:5). Thorns were 
used for fuel (Isa. 33:12). 

In addition to those prickly trees or shrubs on which 
there are separate articles (*caper, *jujube, *acacia, *burning 
bush), the following may be noted. The hawthorn, Crataegus 
azarolus, is a prickly tree which is widespread in Israel. It is 
not mentioned in the Bible, but in the Mishnah is called uzrar 
or uzrad (Ar. Za‘riir). Growing freely in mountainous areas, 
it has fruit like a small apple, and fruit trees of its family, the 
Rosaceae (such as the apple, pear, and quince) can be grafted 
onto it. The Mishnah states that the *quince belongs to the 
same species as the hawthorn (Kil. 1:4). 

The atad (“bramble”) is mentioned several times in the 
Bible. In Jotham’s parable of the trees approaching the fruit 
trees to appoint one of them as king, only the atad agrees, on 
condition that they take refuge in its shadow (Judg. 9:14-15). 
The reference is to the buckthorn bush - Lycium eopaeum - a 
wild shrub which is common throughout almost the whole 
of Israel, and is grown by some as a fence around gardens and 
the threshing floor (cf. Gen. 50:10). Its small berry is eaten by 
birds. Its thorns are very prickly and it catches fire easily (cf. 
Judg. ibid.; Ps. 58:10). One of the prickly plants exceptionally 
widespread in Israel is the lowly bush Poterium spinosum, the 
biblical sirah, sirim (“thorns”), a name derived from the pot- 
like shape of the fruit (Lat. poterium, “pot”). It flourishes in 
desolate localities (Isa. 34:13) and densely covers fallow fields, 
especially in the mountains, in this way preventing soil ero- 
sion. It was used for firewood (Nah. 1:10) and for burning lime 
(cf. 11 Sam. 3:26). While burning it makes a crackling noise: “As 
the crackling of thorns under a pot, so is the laughter of the 
fool” (Eccles. 7:6). The Midrash (Yal. Eccles. 973) comments: 
“The sirim [which are lowly plants] when burning make a 
noise, as if to say: “we too are trees.” 

Another lowly prickly bush - the Alhagi maurorum - 
which has long piercing thorns and whose tiny leaves fall off in 
the summer, grows freely in the vicinity of this plant. It appar- 
ently is the naazuz, of which Isaiah (55:13) prophesied that the 
*juniper (berosh) would spring up in its stead along the path 
of the redeemed. The word is derived from 7¥! (“to pierce”). 
In heavy soil this shrub is found together with a lowly shrub 
called Prosopis farcata. This is a weed among summer plants 
which cannot be uprooted because of its deep roots. Accord- 
ing to Saadiah Gaon this is the nahalolim mentioned together 
with the naazuzim as the dwelling place of the fly and the bee 
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to which the Egyptian and Assyrian armies coming to con- 
quer Israel were compared (Isa. 7:18-19). Possibly the local- 
ity Nahalal in the inheritance of Zebulun was called after this 
shrub (Josh. 19:15, 21: 35). An exceptionally tall prickly bush 
that beautifies the forests of Israel in the spring with its yel- 
low blossoms is the Calycotome villosa. This apparently is the 
harul (“nettle”) described as growing in neglected fields and 
vineyards (Prov. 24:31; Zeph. 2:9; Job 30:7). According to the 
Targum it is the higi, frequently mentioned in rabbinical lit- 
erature, whose description fits the plant Calycotome. These 
three species as well as the Ononis leiosperma, which is ap- 
parently barkanim (“briers,’ Judg. 8:7), belong to the fam- 
ily of Leguminosae. The name barkanim is connected with 
shabragq, the Arabic name for this plant. It is recognizable by 
its pinkish blossoms and long thorns and is widespread in all 
districts of Israel. 

All the thorns mentioned above are perennials. There are 
many annuals in Israel that burgeon in winter and are con- 
spicuous in spring by their prickly leaves and large inflores- 
cence. Most of them belong to the family of Compositae, in- 
cluding the dardar (“thistles” Centaurea) whose many species 
are common in the fields throughout Israel (cf. Gen. 3:18; Hos. 
10:8). The hoah of the Bible is apparently Scolymus macula- 
tus, a tall thorn which grows in heavy soil (cf. Job 40:26). Two 
species which flourish in fallow fields and are recognizable by 
their large leaves and whitish veins are the Silybum marianum, 
which is possibly kommosh (kimmosh, “nettles,” Hos. 9:6), and 
Notobasis syriaca, the most common of Israel’s thorns, which is 
possibly the koz of the Bible when mentioned alone. The plant 
Gundelia tournefortii, the biblical galgal, has a unique way of 
scattering its seed. At the end of the summer it detaches from 
the ground, and its prickly leaves, resembling sails, fly in the 
wind and scatter the seeds. This is galgal lifenei sufah (“whirl- 
ing before the wind”; Isa. 17:13; cf. Ps. 83:14). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 1 (1928), 394-415: H.N. and 
A.L. Moldenke, Plants of the Bible (1952), index; J. Feliks, Olam ha- 
Zomeah ha-Mikra’i (1968”), 204-30. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Feliks, 


Ha-Zome’ah, 35, 50, 56. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


THOMAS, MICHAEL TILSON (1944- ), U.S. conductor 
and pianist. Thomas was born in Hollywood, his grandpar- 
ents having been leading players in the New York Yiddish 
theater. He entered the University of Southern California 
in 1962, studying both music and scientific subjects. While 
a student, he accompanied *Heifetz, played at *Piatigorsky’s 
master classes, acted as conducting assistant to Pierre Boulez, 
and conducted student orchestras. He became chief conduc- 
tor of the Ojai Festival in 1968 and 1969. After Thomas won 
the Koussevitzky Prize (1968), his debut came unexpectedly 
in October 1969, with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, when 
William *Steinberg was taken ill, and in consequence he was 
appointed the orchestra's assistant conductor in 1970. Thomas 
was music director of the Buffalo so (1971-79), led the New 
York po Young People’s Concerts on cBs Television (1971-74), 
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and was principal guest conductor at the Los Angeles Po from 
1981 to 1985. He was founder and artistic director of the Flor- 
ida-based New World so, which gave its first concert in 1988. 
From 1988 to 1995 Thomas was principal conductor of the Lso. 
During that time he established an international reputation 
for innovation and breadth of repertory. In 1990 Thomas and 
Bernstein co-founded the Pacific Music Festival in Sapporo. 
Five years later Thomas became music director of San Fran- 
cisco so where he performed a great deal of 20°-century mu- 
sic, especially of the American composers. His performance 
was impressive for its intelligence, emotional energy, and im- 
mediate contact with the audiences (whom he often addressed 
from the podium). Thomas’s composition From the Diary of 
Anne Frank, for narrator and orchestra, commissioned by 

UNICEE, premiered in 1990. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: NG’; M.T. Thomas, Viva Voce: Conversations 

with Edward Seckerson, (1994). 
[Max Loppert / Yulia Kreinin (24 ed.)] 


THOMASHEFSKY, BESSIE (1873-1962), renowned Yid- 
dish actress and comedienne. Thomashefsky, who was born 
Brokhe Baumfeld in Tarashcha, Ukraine, to a Talner hasidic 
family, settled in Baltimore with her family in 1883. She was an 
enthusiast of English-language theater, enjoying both Shake- 
speare and African American singers. 

Bessie was introduced to Yiddish theater by Boris *Thom- 
ashefsky, whose family troupe she joined in 1888. Although 
she worked briefly with Abraham *Goldfaden in Boston, she 
rejoined Thomashefsky and married him in Philadelphia at 
age 16. Bessie Thomashefsky enjoyed her first critical success 
in Chicago, where she and her husband lived with Jacob P. 
*Adler. In Chicago, she first performed with legendary comic 
actor Sigmund *Mogulesco, who influenced her significantly. 
Settling in New York in 1891, she and her husband established 
themselves alongside other prominent actors, performing 
operettas and potboilers by Lateiner [Latayner], Professor 
Hurwitz, and others, as well as the “literary” dramas of Jacob 
*Gordin. 

In 1900, her husband became a partner in the People’s 
Theater, where Bessie Thomashsky achieved considerable 
fame. Substituting for the ailing Mogulesco, she proved her- 
self a great comic presence. Though popularly associated with 
farcical trouser roles, she was acknowledged by critics and col- 
leagues for her dramatic acting. She also played in audacious 
Yiddish translations of European plays, such as Oscar Wilde's 
Salome. In 1912, she separated from Boris Thomashefsky, an 
inveterate womanizer. After a brief seclusion, she returned to 
the stage to reinvent her career, singing and wisecracking in 
the title role to Rakov’s comic operetta Khantshe in amerike 
(Khantshe in America). Its musical score, by Joseph Rumshin- 
sky, has been described as the first to bring American rhythm 
to the Yiddish stage. Her character, Khantshe, became a tem- 
plate for the many brassy, self-confident working-class women 
she would play over the next decade, such as Minke the house- 
maid in Dem doktors vayber (“The Doctor's Wives”) by Leon 
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*Kobrin. In these roles, she engaged women’s suffrage, equal 
rights, class conflict, gender roles, and even birth control. 

From 1915 to 1918, Thomashefsky managed her own the- 
ater, in direct competition with her estranged husband, and 
enjoyed new levels of celebrity. The daily Warheit, a New York 
Yiddish newspaper, serialized her memoirs, which offered 
candid comments on her marriage and on theater politics. 
Subsequently published as Mayn lebns geshikhte: di laydn un 
freydn fun a yidisher star aktrise (1916), this autobiography, 
written with A. Tenenholtz, provides an invaluable history of 
early Yiddish theater in America. Through the 1920s, Thom- 
ashefsky reprised her well-known roles, effectively retiring 
from the stage by 1930. She moved to Hollywood in retire- 
ment, where she made at least one unsuccessful attempt to 
enter films. 

Bessie Thomashefsky was the mother of Yiddish actor 
Harry Thomashefsky and Hollywood writer Ted Thomas, and 
grandmother of conductor Michael Tilson *Thomas. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Schlissel. “Thomashefsky, Bessie,” in: P.E. 
Hyman and D.D. Moore (eds.), Jewish Women in America (1997); 
2:1402-04; L. Kobrin. Erinerungen fun a yidishn dramaturg (1925), 
2:165-71; “Tomashevski, Besi,” in: Zalmen Zylbercweig (ed.) with 
Jacob Mestel, Leksikon fun yidishn teater (1931-1969), 2:840-45. 


[Ronald Robboy (2"¢ ed.)] 


THOMASHEFSKY, BORIS (1868-1939), U.S. actor and stage 
director. Thomashefsky was a pioneer of the Yiddish theater 
in America and one of its most active figures for nearly 50 
years. The son of Pincus Thomashefsky, a Yiddish actor and 
playwright, he left his native Ukraine for the U.S. in 1881 and a 
year later sang in a New York synagogue choir. He persuaded 
a saloon-keeper, Frank Wolf, who was one of the synagogue’s 
trustees, to finance the visit of a Yiddish company from Lon- 
don. This tour is believed to mark the beginning of profes- 
sional Yiddish theater in the U.S. In 1882 Thomashefsky him- 
self was given a singing part in the first production, Abraham 
*Goldfaden’s Di Kishefmakhern (“The Witch”), and as there 
was a shortage of women on the Yiddish stage, he later often 
played feminine roles. Thomashefsky’s career spanned both 
highbrow and popular productions. He himself wrote or ar- 
ranged numerous stage pieces, produced and acted in senti- 
mental melodramas, and revived Goldfaden’s operettas. At the 
same time he brought to the Yiddish-speaking public (often 
in adaptation) plays like Shakespeare’s Hamlet (1893), Rich- 
ard 111 (1895), and Goethe's Faust (1902). He also introduced 
actors of stature, arranged for the Vilna Troupe to perform in 
the U.S., and staged Israel *Zangwill’s Children of the Ghetto 
in Yiddish under Zangwill’s supervision (1905). 

A flamboyant personality, Thomashefsky liked to appear 
in romantic, swashbuckling parts. Almost from the start he 
commanded a large popular following, though critics often 
deplored the quality of his material, while acknowledging 
his genuine gifts. His first wife, the actress Bessie (Kaufman) 
*Thomashefsky (1873-1962), left him in 1912 and opened a rival 
theater; but in the same year Thomashefsky built the National 
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Theater in New York, where Yiddish show business flourished 
for another forty years. With his company he toured other 
American cities and several European countries. Although 
some of his productions were ephemeral and even tawdry, 
Thomashefsky had a reverence for the classics which often 
launched him on ventures from the world repertoire. In 1923 
he made an unsuccessful attempt to establish a Yiddish theater 
on Broadway. Thomashefsky’s autobiography, Mayn Lebns- 
Geshikhte, appeared in 1937. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Zylbercwaig, Leksikon fun Yidishn Teater, 2 
(1934), 872-3; B. Gorin, Geshikhte fun Yidishn Teater, 2 (1929), 203-4; 
R.D.S. Lifson, Yiddish Theater in America (1965), 149-52, and index. 


[David S. Lifson] 


°THOMSEN, PETER (1875-1954), German Orientalist. From 
1894 to 1898 he studied theology at Leipzig University. In 1903 
he obtained his doctorate there for a dissertation on the Ono- 
masticon of Eusebius. He remained on the university staff until 
his death. He visited Palestine in 1909 and 1912 as a member 
of the German Evangelical Institute. 

His works include Loca Sancta (1907), an alphabetical 
list of sources; Palestina und seine Kultur in fuenf Jahrtausen- 
den (1909); Kompendium der palaestinischen Altertumskunde 
(1913); a list of Roman milestones in Palestine (1917); and 
two works on the Greek and Latin inscriptions of Jerusalem 
(1920, 1941). His main work was the Systematische Bibliogra- 
phie der Palaestina-Literatur, covering the years 1878-1938 (7 


vols., 1916-60). 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


THON, ALBERT (1899-1942), Polish lawyer, author, and 
public worker. Born in Lemberg (Lvov), Thon was a founder of 
the Zionist youth movement in Austrian-ruled Galicia. After 
World War 1, within the framework of the American Jewish 
Joint Distribution Committee, he worked for the rehabilita- 
tion of Polish Jews affected by the war. He also participated 
in the elaboration of aid programs for emigration, such as the 
establishment of a bank for emigration purposes. In 1922 Thon 
moved to Lodz, where he became a Zionist leader and was ac- 
tive among the Jewish intelligentsia. With the advent of Hitler, 
he devoted himself to the organization of the anti-Nazi *boy- 
cott, especially in industry. In his capacity as a lawyer, he de- 
fended Jews accused of political offenses and published books 
on law. Arrested by the Gestapo in 1939 because of anti-Nazi 
activities, he escaped to Lvov in 1941, but was captured a year 


later and sent to a death camp. 
[Moshe Landau] 


THON, OSIAS (Jehoshua; 1870-1936), rabbi, early Zionist, 
and Polish Jewish leader. Born in Lemberg (Lvov), Thon stud- 
ied philosophy and sociology and was one of George *Sim- 
mel’s most brilliant students. During his student years, he 
joined Theodor *Herzl, whom he assisted in preparing the 
First Zionist Congress. In 1897 he published a philosophical 
study, the first of its kind, on Zionism, Zur geschichtsphiloso- 
phischen Begruendung des Zionismus. His Zionist views did 
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not prevent him from being appointed in 1897 to the rab- 
binate of Cracow, which, like most of the Jewish communi- 
ties at the time, was under the control of assimilationists. He 
continued to hold this post until his death. Thon’s activities 
were initially educational and literary. He was a gifted orator, 
and his influence was not confined to the Jews of Cracow, but 
spread throughout Galicia and Poland. His literary and scien- 
tific activities were conducted in Hebrew, Yiddish, German, 
Polish, and English and encompassed journalistic essays and 
articles, as well as academic philosophy. He wrote a book on 
the philosophical and sociological method of Herbert Spen- 
cer (Heb., 1910). 

Thon regarded himself as a faithful disciple of *Ahad Ha- 
Am, despite the fact that he was not prepared to accept his 
exclusive concentration on cultural matters. His articles and 
essays from the 1890s until his death were published in many 
Jewish newspapers and journals. Thon played a prominent role 
as the president of the West Galician Zionist Federation and 
as a member of the Zionist General Council, as well as one of 
the foremost speakers at the Zionist Congresses. He also dedi- 
cated himself to Zionist work in the Diaspora in accordance 
with the program of the *Helsingfors Conference (1906). In 
the same year Thon stood as a candidate of the Jewish National 
Party in the town of Kolomea, East Galicia, in the elections to 
the Austrian parliament. Although he lost the election to his 
Polish opponent, Thon continued his political activities and 
intensified them after World War 1. He represented the West 
Galician Jewish National Council on the Comité des Delega- 
tions Juives at the Versailles Peace Conference and shortly af- 
terward (1919) was elected to the first Polish parliament (the 
Sejm). His parliamentary activities continued until 1931. His 
speeches in the Sejm received undivided attention and were 
not interrupted by the many antisemites present. In 1925 Thon, 
together with Leon *Reich, conducted negotiations with the 
Polish government and agreed that Jewish members of par- 
liament would guarantee their support of government policy 
in exchange for certain domestic concessions in favor of Pol- 
ish Jewry. This agreement (called *ugoda) aroused a storm of 
protest in wide sections of the Jewish public, which regarded 
it as endangering the principle of an independent progres- 
sive Jewish policy. In the end the agreement came to nothing 
due to the coup that established a new regime in Poland and 
the reactionary and antisemitic direction of Polish policy in 
the 1930s. 

Thon was also one of the leaders of the Hebrew language 
movement. He helped found the network of *Tarbut schools 
in Poland and officiated as its president for five years. He was 
also among the founders of the Institute of Jewish Studies in 
Warsaw, the foremost academic institution of Polish Jewry. 
Collections of his articles on Zionism appeared in German in 
1930, including the memorable monographs on Zionism and 
Herzl (the latter first appeared in print in 1914 and was trans- 
lated into Hebrew, Polish, Yiddish, and Hungarian in 1922). 
An anthology of his sermons appeared in Polish in 1938. His 
memoirs appeared in the anthology Pirkei Galizyah (edited 
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by I. Cohen and Dov Sadan, 1957, 343-85). Bet Yehoshu’a in 
Israel is named after him. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Hollander, Jehoshua Thon (Eng. 1966); I. 
Gruenbaum, Penei ha-Dor, 1 (1957), 278-94; LNYL 4 (1961) 35-373 J. 
Tenenbaum, Galitsie Mayn Alte Heym, 1 (1952), index; N.M. Gelber, 
Toledot ha-Tenuah ha-Ziyyonit be-Galizyah, 2 (1958), index. 


[Aryeh Tartakower] 


THON, YAAKOV YOHANAN (1880-1950), yishuv leader. 
Born in Lemberg, the younger brother of Osias *Thon, he 
studied law. In 1904-07 he worked together with Arthur *Rup- 
pin in the Bureau for Jewish Statistics and Demography in Ber- 
lin. Thon settled in Erez Israel in 1907 and a year later he was 
nominated Ruppin’s deputy in the management of the Pales- 
tine Office of the Zionist Organization. From 1916 to 1920 he 
filled Ruppin’s place during the latter’s exile in Turkey. During 
World War 1, Thon adopted a neutral stand toward the con- 
flict and developed contacts with German and Austrian rep- 
resentatives in the country; he thus opposed *Nili’s clandes- 
tine pro-British activities. In 1917, after the British conquest, 
he organized the Jewish community council in Jerusalem and 
became its first chairman. Two years later Thon prepared a 
long and detailed report on the conditions in Erez Israel dur- 
ing the war entitled Erez Yisrael bi-Shenot ha-Milhamah ha- 
Olamit. He was a founder and afterward the first chairman of 
the Provisional Council (Ha-Vaad ha-Zemanni) of the Jewish 
community and later of the Vaad Le’ummi presidium (until 
1930). Thon was moderate in his approach to the Mandatory 
government and tried to come to terms with the Arab Na- 
tional Movement. A founder of *Berit Shalom (from which 
he later resigned), he was a leader of *Ha-Poel ha-Za’ir and 
later joined *Mapai. 

Thon’s main activities were connected with the Palestine 
Land Development Corporation, and he was its managing di- 
rector from 1921 until his death. Under his directorship, the 
company facilitated the purchasing of land and development 
and building projects throughout the country. His main works 
include Die Juden in Oesterreich (1908) and Otto Warburg (in 
Sefer Warburg (1908), 2-24). 

His first wife, SARAH (1881-1920), was a pioneer in the 
establishment of the handicraft industries employing Ori- 
ental women and a leader of the Association of Women for 
Equal Rights. His second wife, HELENA HANNAH (1886- ), 
was a social worker in Jerusalem and leader in the Women’s 
League for Equal Rights. 


THORN, SIR JULES (1899-1980), British industrialist. Born 
in Vienna, Thorn fought in the Austrian army in World War 1 
and then settled in England about 1920. In 1928, with a mod- 
est investment, he opened a retail business in London which 
sold imported electric light bulbs and radio tubes. Over the 
next 40 years he built up Thorn Electrical Industries, which 
became one of Britain’s largest concerns. 

In 1933, Thorn began to manufacture lamps and lighting 
products in order to offset the high customs duty on imported 
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varieties. Two years later he started making radio receivers 
and acquired several famous brands (Ferguson, HMv, Mar- 
coni, and Ultra). Concurrently he challenged the light-bulb 
monopoly of the 1930s and succeeded in breaking it by 1956. 
After World War 11 he acquired gigantic holdings through a 
series of spectacular “takeovers.” He built a powerful group 
of companies producing electric light bulbs, radio valves, do- 
mestic appliances, kitchen installations, and catering and fire- 
fighting equipment. His group of companies led in supplying 
radio and Tv sets in Britain, later controlling 50 percent of 
the sales of color rv and dominating the Tv rental field. His 
acquisition of Metal Industries led, in 1967, to stricter govern- 
mental supervision of stock market deals. He was knighted 
in 1964. Thorn gave generously to Jewish causes such as the 
Haifa Technion. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; DBB, 5, 507-10; S.A. Pan- 
dit, From Making to Music: The History of Thorn EM1 (1996). 


[Julian Louis Meltzer] 


°THRASYLLUS OF MENDES (d. 36 c.£.), mathematician, 
astrologer, and philosopher, author of a chronicle quoted by 
*Clement of Alexandria (Stromateis, 136. 3 = Jacoby, FGr H 2B. 
253), which, according to Jacoby, should perhaps be attributed 
instead to *Ptolemy of Mende. In it he dates the Exodus as oc- 
curring during the reign of the legendary Greek king Inachus, 
345 years before the Sothiac cycle (i-e., 1676 or 1666 B.C.E.). 
The use of the Sothiac cycle suggests an Egyptian origin for the 
chronology. A similar synchronization of Moses and Inachus 
was made by Ptolemy of Mende, *Apion, *Justus of Tiberias, 
*Polybius, *Thallus, and *Varro. 

[Louis Harry Feldman] 


THREE WEEKS, the period between the 17'* of *Tammuz 
and the Ninth of *Av inclusive. It is a time of mourning called 
in Hebrew bein ha-mezarim (“between the straits,” i.e., the 
two fasts), and commemorates the destruction of the First and 
Second Temples in Jerusalem. 

The traditional mourning rites during these three weeks 
are: (1) Not to buy or wear new garments and to abstain from 
music and entertainment, as well as from bathing for pleasure 
or sport (except for immersion in a ritual bath, mikveh). (2) No 
new fruits of the season over which the She-Heheyanu blessing 
must be pronounced are eaten. (3) Abstention from shaving 
and from cutting of the hair. (4) No weddings are celebrated. 
(5) Some very pious Jews abstain also from the consumption 
of meat and from the drinking of wine, save on the Sabbath. 

Generally, these rites are observed only from the first of 
Av onward (see Magen Avraham to Sh. Ar., OH 551:18). On the 
Sabbaths of the Three Weeks (“The Three Sabbaths of A fflic- 
tion,” Telata de-Furanuta), special *haftarot are read from Jer- 
emiah 1:1-2:3; 2:4-3:4 and Isaiah 1:1-27, in which the prophets 
announce the impending punishment of Israel (see *Sabbaths, 
Special). Evil spirits were thought to be active during this pe- 
riod, particularly from the first of Av to the ninth. A person is, 
therefore, advised not to enter into litigation and come before 
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a non-Jewish court in this period, since the result is a matter 
of luck. Teachers are enjoined not to beat pupils in this period. 
(Sh. Ar., OH 551:18). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenstein, Dinim, 38-39; H. Schauss, The 
Jewish Festivals (1938), 101—4; ET, 3 (1951), 116-21. 


THRONE (Heb. 09, 199, 809; Dan. 8019; cf. Akk. kussi), an 
elevated chair symbolizing the importance and supreme au- 
thority of the person seated on it. Thrones were usually elab- 
orate, made from the most expensive materials, and adorned 
with the personal symbols of the king, of the patron gods of 
the king, or of the land in which he ruled, or with a descrip- 
tion of his deeds and the deeds of his forefathers. In general 
the throne was set up in a special hall in the palace, the throne 
hall, which was considered the final and most important place 
which a common man could reach in his lifetime. Both gods 
and kings are depicted on various monuments as seated on 
high thrones. With the widespread use of the word “throne” 
it became equivalent in meaning to the kingdom itself. In the 
story of Pharaoh and Joseph, Pharaoh emphasizes to his vice- 
roy: “only with respect to the throne shall I be superior to you” 
(Gen. 41:40b). The establishment of David as king of Israel is 
described as the establishment of the throne of David (11 Sam. 
3:10), and the act of occupying the throne came to indicate the 
succession to the kingship (1 Kings 1:46). 

The God of Israel is described metaphorically as sit- 
ting upon a royal throne. That He is all-present is expressed 
by the figure of speech, “Heaven is My throne and earth My 
footstool” (Isa. 66:1a). From another point of view, however, 
Jerusalem is called the throne of the Lord (Jer. 3:17). 

Only one throne is described in detail in the Bible: the 
throne of Solomon (1 Kings 10:18-20; 11 Chron. 9:17-19). This 
throne is described as an elevated seat which had six steps 
leading up to it. It was made partly of ivory and was overlaid 
with gold. The throne had a backrest and arms, alongside 
which were statues of lions. There were also six statues of li- 
ons on either side of the steps. According to the Bible no other 
contemporary king had a similar throne. 

Most of the royal thrones which are depicted on mon- 
uments from the Ancient Near East are elevated, have high 
backrests and numerous decorations, and together with their 
footstools constitute each a single entity. 

A very elaborate throne was found in the tomb of Tu- 
tankhamen in Egypt. It is made of wood; its feet are in the 
shape of lions’ feet, and its arms are shaped like lion heads. 
The back and the sides are decorated with the symbol of the 
king and of the kingdom (see Carter and Mace, in bibl.). The 
throne of the king of Tyre is depicted on his coffin (see Montet, 
in bibl.). This throne has a handrest decorated with sphinxes 
with outstretched wings. The throne of the king Barrakab of 
Sam‘al is square and decorated and has no handrests (see von 
Luschan, in bibl.). An Assyrian throne is depicted on the relief 
of the conquest of Lachish by *Sennacherib. In this graphic 
description, the king sits on a high elevated throne and his 
feet rest on a wooden footstool. The legs of the throne and its 
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other features are carved and ornamented with various deco- 
rations. King Darius is depicted sitting on a throne which has 
no arms but has an upholstered backrest. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Carter and A.C. Mace, The Tomb of Tut- 
Ankh-Amen, 1 (1923), plates 2, 62, 63; P. Montet, Byblos et Egypte... 
Atlas (1929), plates 128-141; F. von Luschan, Ausgrabungen in Send- 


schirli, 4 (1911), plate 60. 
[Zeev Yeivin] 


THRONE OF GOD. The vision of God sitting on a throne 
(kisse) is described by several prophets, among them Micaiah 
(1 Kings 22:19), Isaiah (Isa. 6), Ezekiel (Ezek. 1), and Daniel 
(Dan. 7:9). Talmudic and midrashic sources developed this 
theme further, and it entered into religious poetry, liturgy, 
and mystical heikhalot tracts of the early centuries c.z., which 
speak of the throne as the merkavah, or “chariot” (see *Mer- 
kabah Mysticism). Among Jewish philosophers, Saadiah and 
Maimonides, who objected to all anthropomorphic descrip- 
tions of God, attempted to explain the visions of the throne 
allegorically, in contrast to Judah Halevi who accepted a more 
literal interpretation of the chariot vision (Kuzari, 3:65) and 
who used the image of the throne in his religious poems. 

Saadiah did not dismiss the throne vision completely, 
since he viewed it as part of the true tradition of the prophets, 
but he gave it a new meaning. In accordance with his princi- 
ples of biblical interpretation, Saadiah maintained that these 
visions of the throne of God are not to be taken literally, just 
as “the sea has spoken” (Isa. 23:4) is a metaphor and should 
not be understood literally. Saadiah quotes an opponent who 
asks how it is possible “to put such constructions on an an- 
thropomorphic expression, when the Bible itself mentions a 
form like that of a human being that was seen by the proph- 
ets,’ and when Ezekiel and Micah describe God being seated 
ona throne and borne by angels on top of a firmament (Book 
of Beliefs and Opinions, 2:10). In answer to this opponent, who 
asks Saadiah further whether the prophets did not mean what 
they said, Saadiah states that a form was created especially for 
that vision, and it was this form, and not God Himself, that 
was seen by the prophets. He maintains that “...the throne and 
the firmament, as well as its bearers, were all produced for the 
first time by the Creator out of fire for the purpose of assur- 
ing His prophet that it was He that had revealed His word to 
him.... It is a form nobler even than that of the angels, mag- 
nificent in character, resplendent with light, which is called 
the glory of the Lord” (ibid., 2:10: see also Judah b. Barzillai 
al-Bargeloni, Perush Sefer Yezirah, ed. by S.Z.H. Halberstamm 
(1885), 20ff.). It is this form that Daniel describes (Dan. 7:9) 
and that the talmudic sages characterized as the Shekhinah. 
Thus according to Saadiah, the prophets did not actually see 
God seated on a throne but they saw either a fire created by 
God in the form of a throne, or lights that were created by 
God to give the impression of a throne. 

Saadiah described the throne as being of fire rather than 
of some other material because fire was considered by the 
Neoplatonists to be the most noble and ethereal of the material 
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substances. He specified that the fire was created, in order to 
indicate that nothing is coeternal with God. He also wanted to 
avoid the notion of the logos, i-e., of an intermediary between 
God and the world which is coeternal with Him. J. Dan sug- 
gests that Saadiah’s created fires, intermediaries between God 
and the world, are not hypostases, i.e., they do not have a per- 
manent existence (J. Dan, Torat ha-Sod shel Hasidei Ashkenaz 
(1968), 106ff.), and are thus different from Maimonides’ ten 
created separate intelligences that are permanent existents. 
Maimonides distinguishes between Maaseh Merkavah - 
the account of the chariot - and the specific visions of the 
throne of God. Dressing his Aristotelian philosophy in tra- 
ditional terminology, he uses the mishnaic terms (Hag. 2:1) 
Maaseh Bereshit - the account of creation - and Maaseh Mer- 
kavah to refer to the science of physics and metaphysics respec- 
tively (Guide, introd., and introd. to pt. 3). The awe that the rab- 
bis associated with Maaseh Merkavah is related by Maimonides 
to metaphysics, which he believed was above the understanding 
of the masses, and should therefore be hidden from them. 
Whereas Saadiah considered the throne one of the cre- 
ated forms, Maimonides in his Mishneh Torah (Yad, Madda, 
2:7) places the throne above them. Dividing the universe into 
changing substances composed of matter and form, unchang- 
ing substances composed of matter and form, and incorpo- 
real intelligences, Maimonides identifies the angels with the 
incorporeal intelligences. The hayyot are the highest angelic 
beings and only God is above them. However, Maimonides 
also states that the hayyot are said to be beneath the throne, 
implying thereby that the throne is identical with God. In his 
analysis of the term throne in chapter 9 of the first part of the 
Guide, Maimonides gives the term two meanings. According 
to the first meaning, the throne in biblical usage refers to the 
sanctuary or the heavens, which are called throne because the 
grandeur of God manifested itself in these places, and His light 
and glory descended there. The biblical verse “the heaven is my 
throne” is interpreted by Maimonides as “the heaven indicates 
my existence, grandeur, and power”: just as a throne indicates 
the greatness of the individual who is considered worthy of it, 
so the heavens indicate the existence and grandeur of God. Ac- 
cording to the second interpretation, the throne is an allusion 
to God Himself. For example, when Moses swore “Hand upon 
the throne of the Lord” (Ex. 17:16), he swore by God Him- 
self. Pointing out that the throne should not be imagined as a 
thing outside God's essence or as a created being, Maimonides 
maintains that the throne signifies God’s essence. In another 
passage he identifies the throne with the aravot upon which 
God is said to ride. The aravot, according to him, are identical 
with the all-encompassing celestial sphere, and God's “riding” 
upon it is interpreted to mean that He exists beyond it and in 
separation from it (Guide, 1:70). Maimonides’ interpretation 
of the throne in his analysis of Ezekiel’s vision of the hayyot 
(Guide 3:7) is different from his interpretation in the other 
parts of the Guide and resembles that of Saadiah. He does 
not relate the throne to the essence of God, but places the vi- 
sionary chariot on the level of the separate intelligences. Thus 
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Ezekiel’s vision, according to Maimonides, is an apprehension 
of the glory of God (not of God Himself), of the angels, and 
the separate intelligences - “the chariot and not the rider” The 
two meanings of throne in the Guide should be compared to 
the similar meanings of glory in the Guide (1:64). 

[Rivka G. Horwitz] 


THUNDER AND LIGHTNING. Thunder and lightning 
were looked on as magnificent, awesome, and ominous and 
hence early man connected these phenomena with the di- 
rect activity and manifestation of God. In the Bible the term 
barak, “lightning,” is more widespread than the term ra‘am, 
“thunder.” However, both are mentioned as impressive divine 
phenomena. In addition, the Bible recognizes the connection 
between lightning and *rain (e.g., Jer. 10:13; 51:16). The phe- 
nomena of thunder, lightning, and rain are also attributed in 
the Ancient Near East to a single major god: Baal in Canaan- 
ite mythology, Hadad in Assyrian and Marduk in Babylonian. 
Each of these is depicted holding in his hand a lightning tri- 
dent, as a symbol of his power and of his bestowal of the rain 
on which the earth depends for fertility and life for survival. 
The description of the theophany at Mount Sinai is associated 
with thunder and lightning, cloud and smoke (Ex. 19:16). In 
biblical poetic literature, lightning is considered to be the ar- 
rows of God, which He hurls to the earth in His anger (e.g., 
11 Sam. 22:15; Ps. 144:6; Zech. 9:14). In the same way that light- 
ning is the manifestation of God’s power, so also thunder is 
one of His means of expression (Ps. 81:8). 

There are realistic descriptions of lightning in biblical 
literature: “the lightning, lightening up the world” (Ps. 77:19). 
The lightning is associated in these descriptions with fire and 
great bright light (Ezek. 1:13; Dan. 10:6). 

[Ze'ev Yeivin] 
In the Talmud 
Thunder and lightning are classed together in the Mishnah 
(together with shooting stars, earthquakes, and tempests) as 
manifestations of the might of God, on seeing or experienc- 
ing which one is obliged to recite the blessing “whose strength 
and might fill the world” (Ber. 9:2). The following varying 
explanations of the cause of thunder are given: “Clouds in a 
whirl, clouds pouring water into one another,’ or “the result of 
a powerful flash of lightning striking the clouds and breaking 
off hailstones,’ or “a blast of wind blowing across the mouth 
of the clouds.” The passage, however, concludes that the third 
explanation is the most probable one, since “the lightning 
flashes, the clouds rumble, and then the rain falls” Accord- 
ing to Rava, the lightning of which one has to be apprehen- 
sive (and therefore utter the prayer to avert danger) is “a sin- 
gle flash, blue lightning, clouds rising in the west and coming 
from the south, and two clouds facing one another.’ Thunder 
was instituted that man should fear God (Bet. 59a). 


THURINGIA, state in Germany. Jewish merchants are re- 
corded in Thuringia as early as the 10" century. Jewish com- 
munities, however, appeared relatively late. *Erfurt, the old- 
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est Jewish settlement, dates from the 12" century. It became 
the religious and social center of Thuringian Jewry and con- 
stituted one of the largest Jewish communities in Germany in 
the 13" and 14* centuries. In 1287 *Rudolf 1 of Habsburg gave 
jurisdiction over Thuringian Jewry to the archbishop of Mainz. 
Emperor Louis of Bavaria (1314-47) transferred the jurisdic- 
tion to Landgrave Frederick 11 in 1330. This act, confirmed by 
*Charles tv (1347-78) in 1350, did not affect the majority of 
the Jews concentrated in the cities, who did not recognize the 
landgrave's authority. The southern parts of Thuringia suffered 
during the *Rindfleisch persecutions (1298). In 1303 Land- 
grave Frederick 1, the Peaceful, personally led the massacre 
of 126 Jews in Weissensee. Frederick 11, the Grave (1323-49), 
who was deeply in debt to Jewish moneylenders, sent letters 
to *Dresden, *Meissen, *Nordhausen, and *Muehlhausen dur- 
ing the *Black Death persecutions (1348-49) urging them to 
massacre the Jews and confiscate their property. The Jewish 
communities in Thuringia rapidly recuperated, however, and 
in 1368 Frederick’s son extended his protection to the Jewish 
community. In 1391 a rabbinical assembly took place in Erfurt. 
That same year the Jews of Eisenach, *Gotha, Langensalza, 
Jena, Weimar, and Weissensee were freed for six years on the 
annual payment of 40 gulden from attending the ecclesiasti- 
cal court of the archbishop of Mainz. In 1416 Rabbi Heller of 
Erfurt was nominated “Judenmeister” of Thuringian Jewry, 
with the power of excommunication. In this period, Isaac the 
Rich of Jena, a moneylender, was agent of Duke Frederick of 
Saxony, who bought up and annexed estates of nobles who 
were hopelessly in debt to Isaac. 

During the Middle Ages Thuringia produced many 
scholars who contributed significantly to Jewish learning. 
Among them were Alefaden b. Isaac ha-Kohen (killed in Er- 
furt in 1349); Abraham ha-Kohen, rabbi in Erfurt at the end of 
the 14" century and author of the halakhic work Kelalot Issur 
ve-Hetter (Basle, 1599); and Israel b. Joel Susskin, author of a 
dirge on the martyrs of the Black Death persecution. In the 
mid-15'" century Thuringia passed to *Saxony. The position 
of the Jews deteriorated through the expulsions of Jews from 
Arnstadt (1441), Erfurt (1458), and other cities, and through 
the preaching of John of *Capistrano (1452). John Frederick 
the Brave, a fervent supporter of the *Reformation, ordered 
the total expulsion of Jews in 1536, but this was not enforced 
finally until 1559. The order was reissued in 1556 and regu- 
larly thereafter. 

The landgravate of Thuringia subsequently went through 
a period of disintegration and emerged divided into a large 
number of minor duchies and principalities, the most impor- 
tant of which were Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach and Saxe-Meinin- 
gen-Hildburghausen. Though Jews were prohibited from liv- 
ing in the cities, they were allowed in the latter half of the 17" 
and in the 18* centuries to settle on the estates of the nobil- 
ity. In 1737 the duke of Saxe- Weimar was induced by C.F. Au- 
gust, an apostate rabbi and teacher at the University of Jena, 
to allocate the city of Doenburg for the use of Jews request- 
ing Christian instruction. The former rabbi absconded after 
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a successful tour to raise funds for this project. The *Leibzoll 
(“body tax”) was abolished in 1808, through the influence of 
Israel *Jacobson. In 1823 the Jews of the duchy received a char- 
ter wherein the office of *Landrabbiner was established, gen- 
eral education made compulsory, and the use of German in 
services obligatory. The Landrabbiner at the time was Mendel 
*Hess, publisher of the pro-Reform Der Israelit des 19 Jahrhun- 
derts (1840-48). The situation of the Jews of Saxe-Meiningen- 
Hildburghausen was typical of all the Thuringian principali- 
ties (see *Meiningen). 

The various principalities granted protection to *court 
Jews and rich merchants while poor Jews, mostly peddlers, 
lived on the country estates of the nobility where they con- 
stituted between a quarter and a fifth of the population. The 
cities jealously guarded their privilege of not tolerating Jews. 
A Jewish charter in 1811 contained modern and medieval el- 
ements; the Jews became subjects of the state but citizenship 
was granted sparingly. In 1833 the Jews numbered 1,524 (of 
whom only 11 were citizens) and constituted 10 percent of the 
total population; their decline to 1,487 in 1905 was caused by 
backward conditions, as well as antisemitism, which encour- 
aged Jewish emigration. The Burschenschaft (see *Students As- 
sociations) movement was founded at the University of Jena 
by J.E *Fries; emancipation became law only with the North 
German Constitution (1869). 

The Thuringian principalities were amalgamated into 
one state, Thuringia, after World War 1. The Jewish popula- 
tion remained stable: 3,335 in 1895 and 3,600 (0.2 percent of 
the population) in 1932. Thuringia was the first German state 
where Nazis achieved ministerial office. Dr. Wilhelm Frick 
(sentenced and executed in 1946) became minister of the in- 
terior in 1930. He nominated notorious antisemites and rac- 
ists to the universities and proposed anti-Shehitah laws and 
the dismissal of all Jews from the state bureaucracy. The prin- 
cipal Jewish communities of Thuringia were in *Gotha, Arn- 
stadt, Aschenhausen, Eisenbach, Altenburg, and *Meiningen. 
These, and many rural Jewish settlements, were annihilated 
during World War 11. After the war a few Jews resided again in 
Thuringia, East Germany, and there was a synagogue in Erfurt. 
In 1945 there were 227 Jews living in Thuringia. The member- 
ship of the Jewish community declined continuously. It num- 
bered 65 in 1969; 40 in 1982; and 26 in 1990. However, owing 
to the immigration of Jews from the former Soviet Union, the 
membership increased to 180 in 1994 and 633 in 2004. Most 
of the members live in Erfurt. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Israelitische Annalen, 3 (1841), 316-7, 324-5, 
333-4, 341-2, 349-5, 357-93 L. Geiger, in: Maw], 48 (1904), 641-60; 
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des Vereins fuer Thueringische Geschichte. Beiheft, vol. 29) (1996); 
M. Kahl, Denkmale juedischer Kultur in Thueringen (Kulturgeschich- 
tliche Reihe, vol. 2) (1997); S. Wolf, Juden in Thueringen 1933-1945. 
Biographische Daten. Vol. 1 + 2 (2000 + 2004); Litt, Stefan: Juden in 
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gen (Materialien/Thueringer Institut fuer Lehrerfortbildung, Lehr- 
planentwicklung und Medien, vol. 65) (2004). 


[Henry Wasserman / Larissa Daemmig (2"¢ ed.)] 


TIBBON, IBN (Tibbonids), a family of translators, philoso- 
phers, and exegetes, based in southern France (“Provence,’ the 
Midi, Occitania). JUDAH B. SAUL IBN TIBBON (c. 1120-1190), 
called the “father of translators,’ was born in Granada, but fled 
(most likely due to the Almohad persecutions) and resettled 
in Lunel, where he worked as physician and merchant. En- 
couraged (and perhaps supported financially) by *Meshul- 
lam b. Jacob, *Abraham b. David of Posquiéres, and *Asher 
b. Meshullam, Judah produced Hebrew translations of Bahya 
Ibn Paquda’s Duties of the Heart and Solomon Ibn Gabirol’s 
Improvement of Moral Qualities. He also translated Saadiah 
Gaon’s Book of Beliefs and Opinions, Jonah Ibn Janah’s Book 
of Roots and Sefer ha-Rikmah, Ibn Gabirol’s Choice of Pearls, 
Judah Halevi’s Kuzari, and possibly a logical work by the Is- 
lamic philosopher al-Farabi (his summary of Aristotle’s Pos- 
terior Analytics). Judah's only surviving original composi- 
tion is his ethical testament, a lively account of his efforts to 
educate his son according to his cultural and literary ideals. 
In this testament, he also refers to his book on grammar (no 
longer extant). A treatise on divine unity, entitled Sefer Shaar 
ha-Yihud, has been attributed to him. 

SAMUEL B. JUDAH IBN TIBBON (c. 1165-1232) was born 
in Lunel, traveled to Arles, Toledo, Barcelona, and Alexandria, 
and lived in Marseilles (where he taught his son-in-law and 
most famous disciple Jacob Anatoli). Like his father, Samuel 
was a physician, merchant, and translator. His most important 
translation was the Hebrew rendering of Maimonides’ Guide 
of the Perplexed. He issued a first edition in 1204 and revised 
version, with glossary (Perush ha-Millot ha-Zarot), in 1213. But 
he also translated other writings by Maimonides (Eight Chap- 
ters, Commentary on Avot, Letter on Resurrection, Letter to 
Yemen, Letter on Translation, and possibly the preface to the 
commentary on Mishnah Sanhedrin, Chapter Helek); and he 
produced the first Hebrew versions of Aristotle (Meteorology) 
and Averroes (“Three Treatises on Conjunction”). Other trans- 
lations attributed to him, such as ‘Ali b. Ridwan’s commentary 
on Galen's Ars parva, are evidently not his work. 

Samuel produced original works as well. His Commen- 
tary on Ecclesiastes (between 1213 and 1221) was the first ex- 
tensive philosophical commentary written on the book in He- 
brew. He explains that Solomon wrote it in order to defend the 
doctrine of immortality against ancient skeptics who argued 
that conjunction with the active intellect is impossible. His 
second major book, Maamar Yikkavu ha-Mayim, is a similar 
work of philosophy and exegesis. It begins with a question of 
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cosmology (why is the earth not completely covered by water), 
then proceeds to answer this question in light of verses from 
Genesis, Isaiah, Ezekiel, Job, and the Book of Psalms. In addi- 
tion to these two works, Samuel also wrote a brief “Treatise on 
the Table and Shewbread,’ a “Letter on Providence,’ and “An- 
notations” to his translation of the Guide. He planned two ad- 
ditional projects that were never completed: A commentary on 
the internal meanings of Proverbs, and an esoteric commen- 
tary on Genesis, entitled Ner ha-Hofesh (see Prov. 20:27). 

MOSES B. SAMUEL B. JUDAH IBN TIBBON (fl. 1244-1283) 
resided in Montpellier, but spent some years in Naples with 
his brother-in-law Jacob Anatoli. He was the most prolific 
translator in the family; he produced translations of philo- 
sophical as well as technical scientific treatises. The authors 
he rendered into Hebrew, from Graeco-Arabic, Arabic and 
Judaeo-Arabic, include the following: Euclid, Geminus, Theo- 
dosius, Themistius, Maimonides, Hunayn b. Ishaq, Abu Bakr 
al-Razi, Ibn al-Haytham, al-Hassar, Ibn al-Jazzar, Al-Farabi, 
Avicenna, Ibn al-Sid al-Batalyawsi, Averroes, Jabir Ibn Aflah, 
and al-Bitruji. Like his father, Moses also wrote original works 
of philosophy and exegesis. Best known is his commentary 
on Song of Songs, in which he explains the biblical book alle- 
gorically as a story about the human intellect’s pursuit of con- 
junction with the active intellect. He wrote several additional 
works as well, including a commentary on select rabbinic 
aggadot (Sefer ha-Peah), a “Letter on Providence” (respond- 
ing to his father’s letter), a responsum on the elements (relat- 
ing to Maamar Yikkavu ha-Mayim), various explanations of 
passages from Mishneh Torah, Book of Knowledge, Guide 2:17, 
and Psalm 69:32, a philosophical-exegetical work entitled Sefer 
ha-Teninim, a supercommentary on Ibn Ezra, and possibly a 
treatise about the microcosm (Olam Katan) and commentary 
on the “work of the beginning” (Maaseh be-Reshit). 

JACOB B. MAKHIR (Don Prophet Tibbon, Profatius/Pro- 
phacius Judaeus; c. 1236-1306), probably a nephew of Moses, 
likewise lived in Montpellier, where he had close contacts 
with Christian physicians in the medical school. In addition 
to translating Arabic and Graeco-Arabic philosophical and 
scientific writings (including works by Euclid, Menelaus, Au- 
tolycus, Theodosius, Qusta b. Luga, Ibn al-Haytham, Ibn al-Saf- 
far, Azarquel, Jabir ibn Aflah, and Averroes), he seems to have 
rendered into Hebrew a Latin medical treatise by his contem- 
porary Arnold of Villanova. Jacob was also engaged in origi- 
nal scientific research. He wrote works of mathematics and 
astronomy and invented the Quadrant of Israel (Roba Yisrael; 
Quadrans novus), an astronomical instrument that marked an 
improvement upon the astrolabe. During the communal con- 
troversy of 1303-6, he was an outspoken defender of philosophy 
and the philosophical culture represented by his family. 

Three additional members of the Ibn Tibbon family are 
worthy of mention: 

SAMUEL B. MOSES IBN TIBBON was involved in a law- 
suit, mentioned in a responsum by Rashba, concerning the 
marriage of his cousin. JUDAH B. MOSES IBN TIBBON, to- 
gether with Jacob b. Makhir, was a defender of philosophy 
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during the controversy of 1303-1306. A certain ABRAHAM IBN 
TIBBON, otherwise unknown, is identified as the translator of 
Aristotle's Oekonomika. 


Influence 

It is hard to overestimate the influence of the Ibn Tibbon 
family. With their translations, they created a philosophical 
library in Hebrew and coined a technical terminology that 
would be used by translators and original authors through- 
out the middle ages. Their original works were important as 
well. This is especially the case with Samuel, Moses, and Jacob 
Anatoli, who laid the foundations for a Maimonidean tradi- 
tion of philosophy and exegesis in Europe. Their imprint is 
found especially in Provence, in the writings of figures such 
as Levi b. Abraham b. Hayyim, Gershom b. Solomon of Arles, 
Menahem ha-Meiri, and David ha-Kokhavi, but they were im- 
portant in Italy as well. Moses of Salerno, Zerahiah Hen, Judah 
Romano, and especially Immanuel of Rome, owe much to 
the work of their philosophical predecessors. Although some 
scholars in Spain opposed their work - Jacob b. Sheshet wrote 
a full-length refutation of Maamar Yikkavu ha-Mayim - oth- 
ers, such as Isaac Ibn Latif, used them extensively, and in the 
14" century they were cited frequently in commentaries on 
the Bible and supercommentaries on Ibn Ezra. Although their 
importance, as original philosophers and exegetes, waned in 
the 15" and 16" centuries, they were still consulted and dis- 
cussed. Thus Judah Abarbanel (Leone Ebreo) owned a copy 
of Samuel’s Commentary on Ecclesiastes, while Judah Moscato 
cited it several times in Kol Yehudah, his commentary on 
Judah Halevi’s Kuzari. 

See also *Translations and Translators. 
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[James T. Robinson and Uri Melammed (2"4 ed.)] 


TIBERIAS (Heb. 7°72), city on the western shore of Lake 
Kinneret (the Sea of Galilee), and the largest settlement in the 
Jordan Valley. The name usually appears in the Jerusalem Tal- 
mud as Tivveryah, and in the Babylonian Talmud as Teverya. 
The city is built upon a terrace of alluvial soil, lake sediment, 
and layers of basalt; the last is used as building material. It lies 
on a broad strip of land along the shore, where the ascent to 
the top of the mountains is relatively easy. Tiberias is situated 
approximately 8% mi. (c. 13% km.) from the northern tip of 
Lake Kinneret, and approximately 6 mi. (c. 10 km.) from the 
southern tip. It is geographically placed to serve as a trade, 
administrative and cultural center for the surrounding settle- 
ments. Because of the steep slopes of the mountains, the built- 
up part of the city is spread over a relatively large area. The old 
city lies only a few feet above the level of the lake and 690 ft. 
(c. 210 m.) below sea level, while the newest part of the city, on 
the Poriyyah Ridge to the west, reach to approximately 817 ft. 
(249 m.) above sea level, thus lying 1513 ft. (461 m.) above the 
level of the lake. This results in noticeable differences in tem- 
perature, rainfall, and vegetation within the city limits. 


History 

Tiberias was founded by Herod “Antipas, son of Herod, king 
of Judea and tetrarch of Galilee, on the remains of biblical 
Rakkath (Josh. 19:35, where Rakkath is described as a city of 
Naphtali between Hammath and Chinnereth; TJ, 1: 1, 70a). 
The site of Rakkath is probably to be identified with Khirbat 
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Qunaytira, N. of the modern city of Tiberias. The city was 
built between 14 and 18 c.£. It was inaugurated in 18 c.z. and 
it is from this date that the age of the city was counted; it was 
named after the then-reigning Roman emperor Tiberius. It 
was originally unfortified and was planned in the Hellenis- 
tic style, with a palace at the highest point overlooking the 
rest of the city. The new city was declared capital of Galilee, 
and the government offices and treasury were transferred to 
it; the richer classes followed. The original population was 
mixed (Jos., Ant., 18:36ff.), including landless people and 
freed slaves. Since tombs were found while clearing the area 
for the building of the city, it was shunned by observant Jews. 
At the time of the First Jewish War, Jewish fishermen com- 
prised the majority of the population. The territory of Tiberias 
stretched from the Jordan northward, but its cultivable area 
was not large and the city relied more on fishing and indus- 
try, including glass and pottery making, mat weaving, wood- 
work, wool weaving, and fish raising in ponds. The city was 
organized on the Greek model, with a council (boulé) headed 
by an archon, whose members attended a special synagogue. 
Two royal officials, the hyparchos and agoranomos (market 
overseer), supervised the city administration; in later centu- 
ries there was also a board of strategoi. 

From Antipas, Tiberias passed to Agrippa I in 39 C.E.; 
after his death it came under direct Roman administration. 
After the death of the Emperor Claudius, it was called Tibe- 
rias Claudiopolis (“City of Claudius”) in his honor. In 61 C.£. 
Nero separated Tiberias from Galilee and gave it to Agrippa 11, 
with whom it remained until his death. In 66 the city was split 
between the Zealots led by Jesus the son of Sapphias, who 
were opposed to Josephus, the commander in Galilee, and 
the well-to-do, who favored the Romans and surrendered to 
them in 67, when Vespasian and his army reached the city. At 
that time, Tiberias was already the most important city on 
the lake, which was sometimes called after it (John 6: 1). It 
had a mint which coined under Antipas (from 19/20 onward) 
and Claudius (in 53), and from 99 to the reign of Elagabalus, 
when coinage was municipal. The earlier coins show a wreath 
of reeds (symbol of the lake), and the later ones have images 
of Zeus, Tyche, Sarapis, Hygiea, and Poseidon, thus indicat- 
ing the stronghold of the Romans on the city; Hygiea sym- 
bolizes its warm springs, and an anchor or galley its connec- 
tion with the lake. 

The character of the city changed completely in the first 
half of the second century, when R. Simeon b. Yohai puri- 
fied it; soon afterward it was chosen by the Jewish patriarch 
and his Sanhedrin as their residence. Tiberias remained the 
capital of the Jews in the country until the transfer of the reli- 
gious authorities to Jerusalem after the Arab conquest in the 
seventh century. The patriarch dominated the city, deciding 
in tax disputes and raising funds for the building of a wall in 
the late second century. The so-called Jerusalem Talmud was 
composed largely at Tiberias. It was the seat of the famous rab- 
binical academy presided over by R. Johanan and R. Simeon b. 
Lakish, R. Ammiand R. Assi, and their successors. Thirteen 
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synagogues are mentioned in the sources, including those of 
the Babylonians and Tarsians residing there. The influence 
of the rabbis was so strong that the Hadrianeum (temple in 
honor of Hadrian) was never completed, and the statues in the 
public baths were destroyed by order of R. Johanan. The at- 
tempts of Comes Joseph, a Christian convert, to build a church 
in Tiberias under Constantine were in vain. The city revolted 
in 351 against Gallus Caesar; it was occupied by the Roman 
commander Ursicinus, but suffered no damage. 

In the fifth century the Christians established a commu- 
nity with a bishop in Tiberias. At the beginning of that cen- 
tury the Patriarchate was abolished, but in 520, Mar *Zutra, 
the son of the exilarch of Babylonia, settled in Tiberias and 
became head of the academy (Rosh ha-Perek). *Benjamin of 
Tiberias was one of the heads of the Jewish uprising against 
the Byzantines at the time of the Persian invasion in 614. In 
636 the city was taken by the Muslim Arabs, and it became the 
capital of the province of al-Urdunn. In the seventh century 
it was a center of the Masoretes, who developed a special vo- 
calization there. The great poet Eliezer *Kallir probably lived 
there at the time. The Jewish community continued to exist 
under Arab rule, when Tiberias was a center of the tapestry 
and textile industry, and even under the Crusaders, 50 Jewish 
families survived. It was the capital of the principality of Gali- 
lee from 1100 to 1247. The medieval city, now surrounded by 
an 18'b-century wall, extends north of the Roman town into 
the cemetery. It was to succor besieged Tiberias that the Cru- 
saders ventured on the expedition which ended in disaster at 
Hattin in 1187. In the 12" century, Maimonides visited Tibe- 
rias and was buried there in 1206. In 1562 the city was given by 
the Turkish sultan Suleiman 1 to Don Joseph *Nasi, who tried 
to reestablish it as a Jewish city, but in the 17" century it fell 
into complete ruin. It was rebuilt in the 18 century by Sheikh 
Zahir al-‘Amr, ruler of Galilee. The Jewish community, which 
regarded Tiberias as one of the four holy cities of the Land 
of Israel, revived and was strengthened in 1777 by a group of 
Hasidim. Its walls were built by Ibrahim Pasha in 1833. 

Tiberias was severely damaged by the violent earthquake 
of 1837, which destroyed most of the 16'*-century city wall 
and caused the death of many inhabitants (according to one 
source, 1,000 Jews then lost their lives). Many of the surviv- 
ing Jews fled to Jerusalem, but returned to Tiberias in the fol- 
lowing years; in 1839 the city had 600 Jewish inhabitants. On 
the site of the old settlement, in addition to the inhabitants 
belonging to the old yishuv, a modern Jewish community was 
established, given impetus with the founding of Jewish villages 
in the surrounding areas in eastern Lower Galilee at the begin- 
ning of the 20" century. Tiberias served as the center of these 
settlements. In 1912-14, the first Jewish quarter outside the Old 
City confines, Shekhunat Ahvah, was built. After World War 1, 
the town served as a base for *Gedud ha-Avodah (“The Labor 
Legion”), which was then employed in road building in the vi- 
cinity. Throughout Mandate times it was the headquarters of 
a sub-district. In 1920 the ground was laid for the new Jewish 
quarter of Kiryat Shemuel on the slope above the Old City in 
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the northwest; the site was chosen with a view to its relatively 
cooler climate, and was named after the High Commissioner 
Sir Herbert Samuel on the occasion of his visit to Tiberias. In 
the same year, the Tiberias hot springs came into Jewish pos- 
session, and the city began to be developed as a modern rec- 
reation center. In 1922 the Jewish population of Tiberias was 
4,427 out of a total of 6,950. 

In the 1936-39 Arab riots, there were repeated Arab as- 
saults on Jews and over 30 persons were killed, although re- 
lations between the two communities remained generally 
tolerable. In 1944 the Jewish population was 6,000 out of a 
total of 11,310. At the beginning of the War of Independence, 
an undeclared truce existed between local Jews and Arabs. 
However, it was broken in April 1948 with an attack by Arabs 
who anticipated the Syrian invasion of the area. Following the 
*Haganah’s counterattack, all Arab inhabitants left in the same 
night, making Tiberias the first town of mixed population in 
the country to become all Jewish in the wake of the war; ap- 
proximately 4,000 Jewish citizens remained. 

In the fall of 1948, many of the Old City’s dilapidated 
buildings were blown up as a first step toward comprehen- 
sive city planning. In 1949 a large transit camp for new immi- 
grants (*ma’barah) was established on the slopes above Kiryat 
Shemuel, which absorbed newcomers from southeastern Eu- 
rope, Yemen, Iraq, Morocco, etc., bringing the number of Ti- 
berias’ inhabitants to 16,200 in 1952. In 1960 it increased to 
20,843, and in 1968 to 23,600; in the mid-1990s the population 
reached 35,900, rising further to 39,800 in 2002 and occupy- 
ing an area of 4 sq. mi (10 sq. km.). After 1952, construction 
of “Upper Tiberias” (the Poriyyah quarter) centered on a large 
hospital previously built there, in order to provide permanent 
housing for the inhabitants of the ma’barah, which gradually 
shrank, to disappear in the early 1960s. Kiryat Shemuel ex- 
panded uphill without, however, linking up with the Poriyyah 
quarter. Parts of the upper slopes were afforested and an av- 
enue of trees and flower beds was laid out along the shore to 
the hot springs in the south. Tourism and recreation, based 
on the hot springs and centering on the winter months, con- 
stituted Tiberias’ principal economic foundation. New hotels 
were constructed, mostly in Kiryat Shemuel, but also on the 
shore and on the Poriyyah ridge. In the tourist slump that ac- 
companied the al-Aqsa Intifada (see “Israel, State of: Histori- 
cal Survey), the city experienced severe economic hardship. 
Fishing continued to be the occupation of some of Tiberias’ 
inhabitants. Local industry was of modest size. 

In Tiberias are the traditional and venerated tombs of 
R. *Johanan b. Zakkai, R. *Meir Baal ha-Nes (with two syn- 
agogues in its vicinity), R. *Akiva, R. *Ammi, and R. *Assi. 
*Maimonides and Isaiah *Horowitz are also buried in a Ti- 
berias cemetery. 

Excavations were carried out in the southern environs 
of the city between 1945 and 1956 by Bezalel Rabani and in 
1973-74 by G. Foerster. Architectural remains include a col- 
onnaded street (cardo), a bathhouse (referred to in talmudic 
sources), a market place, a large building, possibly a basilica, 
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as well the southern fortified gateway flanked by two round 
towers (see *Fortifications). Rich finds in pottery, metal and 
glass, jewelry and coins attest to the city’s prosperity until 
the 11" century c.z. The pottery from Foerster’s excavations 
have been studied by D. Stacey. About 80 meters northeast 
of the bathhouse A. Druks uncovered in 1964 the remains of 
a large urban villa complex; it was re-excavated in 1993 by Y. 
Hirschfeld. A two-chambered mausoleum of the Roman pe- 
riod was uncovered by F. Vitto in 1976 in the Kiryat Shem- 
uel neighborhood. A Roman theater that could have seated 
5,000 spectators was probed by Y. Hirschfeld between 1990 
and 1994 at the foot of Mount Berenice. Nearby was a rectan- 
gular building, dated to between the early third century c.E. 
and the middle of the Byzantine period, with an adjacent ritual 
bathing pool (mikveh). Hirschfeld has identified it as the bet 
midrash founded by Rabbi Johanan, leader of the Sanhedrin, 
where the Jerusalem Talmud was redacted. On the summit 
of Mount Berenice a church and monastery was uncovered 
by Hirschfeld between 1990 and 1992. The adjacent city wall 
was constructed during the reign of Justinian in 527-65 C.E., 
according to Procopius (Buildings, 5, 9:21). An excavation led 
by A. Berman in 1978-79 uncovered a sixth-century building 
with mosaic floors at the northern edge of the site, which has 
been identified as one of the 13 synagogues of Tiberias men- 
tioned in the Talmud. 

Close to the excavations of 1989 a new excavation was 
conducted in 1998 by Y. Hirschfeld and O. Gutfeld with the 
discovery of dwellings from the Abbasid-Fatimid period and 
a portion of a street with a drainage channel under it. Beneath 
one of the houses was an incredible find: one of the largest 
hoards of bronze vessels ever found in the Levant. This hoard 
included 700 objects consisting of lanterns of different types, 
table ware, jewelry, and other assorted items. 

South of the city are the hot springs of *Hammath Ti- 
berias where two synagogues were uncovered by M. Dothan 
between 1961 and 1963. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schuerer, Gesch, 2 (1906*), 216ff.; D. Baldi, 
Enchiridion... (1955), nos. 336ff.; S. Klein (ed.), Sefer ha-Yishuv (1939), 
s.v.; G. Le Strange, Palestine under the Moslems (1890), 334ff.; M. Avi- 
Yonah, in: 1EJ, I (1951), 160 ff; idem, in: Atlas Yisrael (1956), Maps 8/9; 
idem, Map of Roman Palestine (1936), 35; A. Kindler, Coins of Tibe- 
rias (1961); H.Z. Hirshberg (ed.), Kol Erez Naftali (1967); Slousch, in: 
Kovez ha-Hevrah... 1, pt. 1 (1921), 5 ff. 1, pt. 2 (1925), 49-52; WF. Al- 
bright, in: BASOR, 19 (1925), 10. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Tsafrir, L. 
Di Segni, and J. Green, Tabula Imperii Romani. Iudaea - Palaestina. 
Maps and Gazetteer. (1994), 249-50; D. Pringle, The Churches of the 
Crusader Kingdom of Jerusalem. A Corpus. vol. 21, L-Z (excluding 
Tyre) (1998), 351-66. 

[Michael Avi-Yonah, Abraham J. Brawer, and Efraim Orni / 
Shimon Gibson (2™4 ed.)] 


TIBERIUS JULIUS ALEXANDER (b. c. 14/16 C.E.), proc- 
urator of Judea. Born in Alexandria, Egypt, Tiberius was the 
son of the *alabarch *Alexander Lysimachus, the brother of 
*Philo. When a young man he entered Roman military ser- 
vice, thereby becoming in Jewish eyes a man who “did not 
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continue in the religion of his forefathers” (Jos., Ant., 20: 
100), but there is no knowledge of any formal act of apos- 
tasy on his part. In 42 he was appointed epistrategos (military 
commander) of the Thebaid (Upper Egypt). In 46-48 he was 
appointed procurator of Judea. Josephus (Ant., 10:100 — 03) 
records only two events about his term of office: the great fam- 
ine in Judea, relieved with the help of Queen *Helena; and the 
crucifixion of the sons of *Judah the Galilean at the order of 
Tiberius, which points to some national ferment at that time, 
although Josephus states elsewhere (Wars, 2:220) that Tiberius 
kept the nation at peace “by abstaining from all interference 
with the customs of the country.” In 63 he is mentioned as a 
high-ranking officer on the staff of the eastern army group of 
Corbulo. Tiberius reached the peak of his civil service career 
in 66 when he was appointed by Nero as prefect of Egypt. 
Shortly after his appointment there was a severe clash between 
the Jewish and Greek populations of *Alexandria (Jos., Wars, 
2:487ff.). Tiberius first tried to mediate, but when his attempt 
was scornfully rejected by the Jews, he ordered his soldiers to 
quell the rebels with the utmost rigor. The number of Jewish 
dead is said to have reached 50,000. In July 69, Tiberius was 
instrumental in acclaiming *Vespasian, then the commander 
of the Roman army in Judea, as emperor. Late in 69 or early 
in 70, Tiberius reached the climax of his military career, when 
he was promoted by Vespasian to be the highest-ranking of- 
ficer in *Titus’ army in Judea, second only to Titus himself. 
He is mentioned by Josephus (Wars, 6:236f.) as taking part 
in the council summoned by Titus to decide about the fate of 
the Temple, and is said to have voted not to destroy it. There 
is virtually no information about him after this event. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tcherikover, Corpus, 2 (1960), no. 418; Lep- 
ape, in: Bulletin de la Société Archéologique d’Alexandrie, 8:29 (1934), 
331 f.; E.G. Turner, in: Journal of Roman Studies, 44 (1954), 54-64; V. 
Burr, Tiberius Iulius Alexander (1955); Schwartz, in: Annuaire de I’ In- 
stitut de Philologie et d'Histoire Orientales et Slaves, 13 (1958), 591ff.; 
A. Stein, Die Praefekten von Aegypten in der roemischen Kaiserzeit 
(1950), 37ff. 


TIBNI (Heb. 7135, “man of shredded straw”), *Omri’s rival, son 
of Ginath. He reigned over part of Israel for four years, from the 
suicide of *Zimri in the 27" year of King Asa of Judah until the 
accession of Omri in the 31* year of Asa of Judah (c. 873 B.c.E.). 
Eventually the supporters of Omri prevailed, Tibni died, and 
Omri’s rule was unchallenged (1 Kings 16:21-22). 

[Mayer Irwin Gruber] 


°TIBULLUS, ALBIUS (482-19 B.c.£.), Roman elegiac poet. 
He mentions Saturn’s sacred day in a list of supposed impedi- 
ments to his leaving Rome (Elegies 1:3, 17-18, cf. Ovid). Rein- 
ach thought he meant the Sabbath. This is quite possible, for 
there is no evidence of restriction of movement on Saturday 
in Roman ritual, and *Augustine (De consensu Evangelistarum 
1:30) also thought that some pagans confused Saturn and the 
Jewish God because the Sabbath falls on Saturn’s day (cf. Taci- 


tus, Histories 5:4). [Jacob Petroff] 
aco etro: 
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TICHO, ANNA (1894-1980), painter. Born in Brno, Moravia, 
Ticho began drawing at the age of 12 in Vienna where she was 
exposed to the 16'-century masterworks in the great museums 
of the city. At18 she married her uncle Abraham Albert Ticho, 
an eye doctor who had immigrated to Erez Israel some months 
before (see below), and settled with him in Jerusalem. During 
World War 1 she moved with her husband to Damascus. 

Ticho’ artistic style was connected to Jerusalem and its 
environs. During her initial years in the city Ticho was unable 
to draw. The harsh sunlight that dimmed the contrast between 
the color and the outline of the landscape was extremely dif- 
ferent from the softly contoured scenery of her childhood 
years in Europe. The spectacle of indigent people, poverty, 
and neglected streets paralyzed her desire to paint. Only in 
Damascus did she return to drawing. 

During the 1920s and 1930s she produced mainly pencil 
drawings of objects in the landscape and portraits of people, 
some of whom she had met in her husband’s clinic. Those 
drawings are distinguished by their faithfulness to the subject 
and their accuracy of details (The Old City of Jerusalem, 1927, 
Israel Museum, Jerusalem). 

In the 1940s, while most of her Jerusalem scenes were 
drawn in black and white, she created a series of flower paint- 
ings in watercolors. This was her first step toward abstract art, 
which became more prevalent for her during the 1950s when 
she stayed at home with her ill husband and painted in a freer 
style. She used larger sheets of paper than before, and the de- 
tails in the views she painted spread out almost as if they be- 
came pure abstracts. 

In her last years, no longer able to go out, she drew land- 
scapes based on her personal interpretation and memory. To- 
wards the end of her life she used new materials such as pas- 
tels with very intensive volume. Only in this period did she 
finally begin to exhibit her works. 

Shortly before her death in 1980 Ticho was awarded the 
Israel Prize. 

The Ticho house functioned as a hospital as well as a cul- 
tural salon for the German-Jewish immigrants of Jerusalem. 
Artists, politicians, authors, poets, philosophers, and others, 
gathered as guests of the Ticho couple. The walls of the home 
were decorated with her husband’s Hanukkah lamps as well 
as with her pictures. After the Ticho couple passed away the 
house was dedicated to artistic activities as a part of the Israel 
Museum. 

Her husband, ABRAHAM ALBERT TICHO (1883-1960), 
founded and headed an ophthalmic hospital in Jerusalem. He 
was born in Boskovice, Moravia, and immigrated to Palestine 
in 1912. Until 1918 he was head of the Jerusalem Le-maan Zion 
society’s hospital and eye clinic where he fought an intensive 
campaign against the scourging disease of trachoma. In 1917 
he served as an oculist in the Turkish army. From 1919 to 1921 
he was head of the eye department of the Hadassah hospital 
in Jerusalem, and directed his own hospital and clinic for eye 
diseases. Part of his Hanukkah candelabra collection is now 
in the Israel Museum. 
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tercolours (1971). 
(ag71) [Ronit Steinberg (2"4 ed.)] 


TIDHAR, DAVID (1897-1970), Israeli author and police of- 
ficer. Born in Jaffa, Tidhar volunteered in 1918 for the Jewish 
Legion and was also among the defenders of Jaffa Jews dur- 
ing the 1921 Arab riots. He was an early member of the Haga- 
nah and joined the Palestine Police in 1922, serving as the 
commanding officer in the New City of Jerusalem. In 1926 he 
opened a private investigation bureau. Throughout the years 
he put his particular knowledge of Arab affairs and of the 
Mandatory government at the disposal of the yishuv institu- 
tions and of the Jewish Agency. In 1950 he turned to full-time 
writing and publishing. 

Tidhar was the hero of the first published Hebrew de- 
tective stories in a series of 28 stories, Balash (“Detective”), 
written by Shelomo Ben-Israel (Gelfer). Tidhar’s major work 
is Enziklopedyah le-Halutzei ha-Yishuv u-Vonav (1947ff., 
of which 19 volumes appeared in his lifetime), a detailed 
Who’ Who of Erez Israel. His other writings include Hot’im 
veHata’im be-Erez Yisrael (“Criminals and Crimes in Erez 
Israel,” 1924); Bein ha-Pattish ve-ha-Saddan (“Between Ham- 
mer and Anvil,” 1932), a collection of articles; Be-Maddim u- 
ve-Lo Maddim (“In and Out of Uniform”), memoirs of public 
activity from 1912 until 1937, and Be-Sherut ha-Moledet (“In 
the Service of My Country,’ 1960-61), containing memoirs, 
documents, and photographs from the period 1912-60. 

[Mordechai Shalev] 


TIEMPO, CESAR (pseudonym of Israel Zeitlin; 1906-1980), 
Argentinean poet and playwright. Born in Yekaterinoslav, 
Ukraine, he was only nine months old when his family immi- 
grated to Argentina. He became one of the most famous Jew- 
ish authors of his generation and was active in literary circles 
and journalism and known for his struggle against antisemi- 
tism both in Argentina and abroad. As a poet, he was aligned 
with the left-wing literary group Boedo. He published his first 
volume of poetry as a hoax. Titled Versos de una... (1926), 
it purported to be the poetry of a Jewish prostitute named 
Clara Beter. The collection was highly praised, and it caused 
quite a scandal when César Tiempo revealed he was in fact 
the author. Subsequent volumes of poetry include Libro para 
la pausa del sabado (1930), Sabation argentino (1933), Sabado- 
mingo (1938), and Sdbado pleno (1955), all marked by a deep 
sense of religiosity. These works constitute a poetic project by 
the author to critically examine the relationship between im- 
migrant Jewish culture and homegrown Argentine culture, 
often questioning, criticizing, and praising different aspects 
of that fusion of identities. 

His plays are equally defined by his social conscience. 
Two of his plays, Alfarda (1935) and Quiero vivir (1941), feature 
the return of Clara Beter. His best-known plays are the experi- 
mental El teatro soy yo (1935) and Pan criollo (1938). Tiempo 
also wrote 14 nonfiction works; one of the most influential was 
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his La campana antisemita y el director de la Biblioteca Nacio- 
nal (1935), a forceful response to the extreme antisemitism in 
Argentina at the time. He also wrote a biography of the famous 
Argentinean actress Berta Singerman, and a number of tangos. 
Tiempos major works of poetry, along with a biography and 
chronology of his life and a cp of the author reciting some of 
his most famous poems, are collected in Buenos Aires: esquina 
Sdbado (1997), edited by Eliahu Toker. 


[Darrell B. Lockhart (2™4 ed.)] 


TIENTSIN, city in Hopeh province, N. China. Before 1917 
there were less than ten Jewish families in Tientsin. Refugees 
from Russia swelled this number until by 1939 there were be- 
tween 2,000 and 2,500 Jews there, including between 50 and 
100 from America and various parts of Europe. The Tientsin 
Jews generally engaged in commerce, though a few were phy- 
sicians, teachers, or consular officials. The community had its 
own synagogue, a Jewish school, and four short-lived jour- 
nals established between 1930 and 1939. Among them was the 
weekly supplement Yevreyskaya Stranitsa (“The Jewish Page” 
of the Russian daily Nash Golos (“Our Voice”). With the advent 
of Communism after World War u all Jews left Tientsin. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Dicker, Wanderers and Settlers in the Far 


East (1962), index. 
[Rudolf Loewenthal] 


TIETZ, German family of department store owners. The de- 
velopment of department stores in Germany was largely the 
work of two brothers from Birnbaum (Miedzychod), LEON- 
HARDT TIETZ (1849-1914) and OSKAR TIETZ (1858-1923). 
Each built his own merchandising organization but on the 
same principle of low but fixed prices, made possible through 
the direct purchase from manufacturers of a great volume 
of goods. In 1882, Oskar Tietz, together with an uncle, HER- 
MANN TIETZ (1837-1907), opened a dry goods store in Gera, 
Thuringia. Hermann soon withdrew from the partnership. The 
store gradually added other lines and subsequently opened 
branches in Weimar and Berlin. To defend department stores 
against discriminatory taxation and attacks, Oskar Tietz be- 
came a founder of the Verein Deutscher Waren und Kauf- 
haeuser, and remained its president until his death. He was 
succeeded in his business by his sons Georg (1889-1953) and 
Martin (born c. 1895), and his son-in-law Hugo Zwillenberg, 
who added the five-store Jahndorf chain and the well-known 
Kaufhaus des Westens in Berlin to their 13 stores. In 1934 they 
were forced to relinquish ownership of the group, whose name 
was changed to Hertie. Leonhardt Tietz started his first small 
dry goods store in the northwest German town of Stralsund 
in 1879. Ten years later he opened a branch in Elberfeld, in 
the economically important Ruhr area. Still carrying mostly 
textiles, this store developed into one of the largest German 
department stores with branches in various parts of the coun- 
try, including Cologne, which became the firm’s headquarters. 
The firm was incorporated in 1905 and in 1909 was the first 
department store chain to become a public company. At the 
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beginning of the century, operations were extended to Bel- 
gium, where the firm of Leonhardt Tietz S.A. remained in 
the founder’s hands until 1918, when it was seized as enemy 
property. A connection with the De Bijenkorf department 
store in Amsterdam was retained. Leonhardt was followed 
as president of the corporation by his son, ALFRED TIETZ. A 
new era of expansion began in the 1920s, and by 1929 there 
were 43 stores with 15,000 employees. In 1925 a chain of variety 
stores called Ehape was started, the first German enterprise 
of its kind. With the advent of the Nazis in 1933, the members 
of the family were forced out of control and the organization 
was renamed West-Deutscher Kaufhof. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Tietz, Hermann Tietz, Geschichte einer 
Familie und ihrer Warenhaeuser (1965); K. Zielenziger, Juden in der 


deutschen Wirtschaft (1930), 208-20; J. Hirsch, Das Warenhaus in 
Westdeutschland (1910); 50 Jahre Leonhardt Tietz (1929). 


[Edith Hirsch] 


TIFLIS (Georgian Tbilisi), capital city of Georgia. Members 
of the Georgian Jewish community have lived in Tiflis for 
many generations. During the 19" century Jews from Rus- 
sia began to settle there. They were mostly craftsmen and de- 
scendants of soldiers who had served in the Caucasus in the 
Russian army. There was also a small community of Jews of 
Persian origin. The Georgian Jews maintained their own com- 
munity which was headed by a hakham. The attitude of the 
local Russian authorities to the Jews was favorable because of 
their usefulness as craftsmen. In 1876 there were 1,276 Jews 
in Tiflis, increasing to 3,668 (about 2.5% of the population) 
in 1897. During the early 1920s Tiflis was a transit station for 
halutzim from Russia on their way to Palestine. In the 1959 
census 17,311 Jews (2.5%) were registered in Tiflis, of whom 
9,328 declared Georgian and 7,600 Russian to be their mother 
tongue. The Georgian Jews preserved their particular Jewish 
way of life, many adhering to religious tradition. There were 
two synagogues, a larger one for the Georgian Jews and a 
smaller one for the Ashkenazi Jews. The Tiflis Jewish commu- 
nity was regarded as the wealthiest in the Soviet Union. It em- 
ployed 17 community workers for the synagogue, the mikveh, 
mazzah bakery, ritual slaughtering, and cemetery services. 
About ten students in the Moscow yeshivah (1956-62) came 
from Tiflis of whom only two or three finished their studies 
and were appointed as shohatim. Many Jews in Tiflis applied 
for exit permits to Israel in the framework of the reunion of 
families, particularly after 1968. By the early 21st century most 
of Georgia's remaining 5,000 Jews were living in the city. 
Jewish activities in Tiflis are vigorous, and an infrastruc- 
ture has been established to preserve and develop the heritage 
of the Georgian Jews. The rabbi and the other heads of the 
Jewish community participate in all state activities and events, 
as well as in social events intended to foster a stronger con- 
nection between the Georgians and the Jews. There is a syna- 
gogue, a Jewish community center, a yeshivah, kindergarten, 
Sunday school, a women's center, and a youth center. 


[Yehuda Slutsky / Ruth Beloff (274 ed)] 
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TIGAY, JEFFREY H(OWARD) (1941-_), U.S. Bible and an- 
cient Middle East scholar. Born in Detroit, educated at Colum- 
bia University (B.A. 1963), the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America (M.HLL., rabbinical ordination 1966), and Yale (Ph.D. 
1971), Tigay taught from 1971 at the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, where he was the Ellis Professor of Hebrew and Semitic 
Languages and Literatures and graduate chair of the Depart- 
ment of Near Eastern Languages and Literatures. He was the 
chairman of the Jewish Studies Program (1995-98) and a vis- 
iting professor at the Jewish Theological Seminary. He was 
a scholar in residence of the Jewish Publication Society and 
a fellow of the Institute for Advanced Studies of the Hebrew 
University, Jerusalem, and the Center for Judaic Studies at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Tigay is widely recognized as a leading Bible scholar 
and historian. His work on the Gilgamesh epic has been de- 
scribed as “groundbreaking,” and his critical, historically in- 
formed line-by-line commentary on Deuteronomy, probably 
his best-known work, is erudite and comprehensive. Tigay 
believes that the book was written by conservative religious 
elements to oppose tendencies toward assimilation promoted 
by the upper classes in the eighth-seventh centuries B.c.£.; his 
discussion considers linguistic development, literary sources, 
the evolution of ideas, comparative legal codes, previous com- 
mentaries, and much else. Tigay has also been recognized as 
an outstanding teacher. 

Tigay’s principal publications are The Evolution of the 
Gilgamesh Epic (1982), Empirical Models for Biblical Criticism 
(principal author and editor, 1985), You Shall Have No Other 
Gods: Israelite Religion in the Light of Hebrew Inscriptions 
(1986), and The yps Torah Commentary: Deuteronomy (1996). 
He also co-edited Judah Goldin’s Studies in Midrash and Re- 
lated Literature (with Barry L. Eichler, 1988) and Tehilla le- 
Moshe: Biblical and Judaic Studies in Honor of Moshe Greenberg 
(with M. Cogan and B.L. Eichler, 1997). Tigay is the author of 
the commentary on Exodus in the Oxford Jewish Study Bible 
(2003) and has published numerous scholarly articles, contri- 
butions to symposia and reference works, and reviews. Among 
his many essays is a 1999 debunking of the recent craze for 
*Bible Codes as a modern form of bibliomancy. 


[Drew Silver (24 ed.)] 


TIGERMAN, STANLEY (1930- ), U.S. architect. Born in 
Chicago, Tigerman studied at mit, and by his own admission 
“flunked out? From 1950 to 1954, Tigerman served in the U.S. 
Navy. After his return to civilian life in 1954, he worked for a 
number of architectural firms. He returned to study architec- 
ture at Yale University and graduated with a master’s degree 
in 1961. His first venture on his own was a small firm in Chi- 
cago, Tigerman, Rudolph and Young. In 1962 he established 
a partnership with Norman Koglin, which lasted two years. 
After 1964 he was the principal of Stanley Tigerman and As- 
sociates Ltd., in Chicago and by 2004 was a principal in the 
Chicago architectural firm of Tigerman McCurry. He has also 
taught at several universities in the United States. 
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TIGLATH-PILESER II 


Tigerman is best known as founding member of the 
“Chicago Seven” group of architects who challenged the teach- 
ings of Ludwig Mies van der Rohe. Tigerman spoke out about 
the arrogance and prejudices of the American architectural 
leaders, especially the American Academy in Rome, which 
resisted having women members for its first 70 years, as well 
as no Catholics, Jews or people of color as members. 

Tigerman was first recognized for his skill with line and 
later with organic shapes. From the beginning, he was con- 
cerned with the social and political aspects of architecture. The 
housing project Woodlawn Gardens was sensitive to the issue 
of density and political empowerment of racial minorities who 
were the presumed tenants of the complex. Tigerman’s firm 
became known for having a large number of people of color 
on the permanent professional staff. One of his latest com- 
missions was the Illinois Holocaust Museum and Educational 
Center in Skokie, the home of many Holocaust survivors in 
the second half of the 20 century. Tigerman also served on 
the jury for the Jewish Heritage Community Center to be built 
near Babi-Yar, a Holocaust killing site in Kiev. 

He is the author of several books, including Architecture 
of Exile, The Chicago Tribune Tower Competition and Late En- 
tries; Versus: An American Architect’s Alternatives; Stanley Ti- 
german: Buildings and Projects 1966-1989; and The California 
Condition: A Pregnant Architecture. 

Tigerman was chosen to represent the United States at 
the 1976 and 1980 Venice Biennales and was part of the “New 
Chicago Architecture” exhibition at the Museo di Castelvec- 
chio in Verona. He received Yale University’s first Alumni 
Arts Award in 1985. In 1976 he was both chairman of the ala 
Committee on Design and coordinator of the exhibition and 
book entitled Chicago Architects. In 1989 he was awarded the 
Dean of Architecture Award, and in 1992 he received the II- 
linois Academy of Fine Arts Award. In 1996 he received the 
American Jewish Committee’s Cultural Achievement Award. 
The International Union of Bricklayers and Allied Craftwork- 
ers honored Mr. Tigerman with the Louis Sullivan Award in 
September 2000. In 1990, his work was exhibited at the Art 
Institute of Chicago. 

In 1994, Tigerman and his wife, Eva Maddox, established 
Archeworks - the multidisciplinary design school in Chicago. 
Its aim is to bring a social consciousness to the realm of ar- 
chitecture and design. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Jencks, The New Paradigm in Architecture 
(2002); M. Emmanuel, Contemporary Architects (1980); R.A.M. Stern, 
Modern Classicism (1988). 

[Stephen C. Feinstein (2"¢ ed.)] 


°TIGLATH-PILESER II (Tukulti-apil-Esharra (“My trust 
is [in] the son of [the Temple] Esharra”)) the Third; reigned 
745-727 B.C.E.), founder of the Assyrian Empire, which pro- 
foundly affected the history of the ancient Near East and in 
particular the fate of Israel. He is mentioned six times in the 
Bible (11 Kings 15:29; 16:7, 10; 1 Chronicles 5:6, 26; 11 Chron- 
icles 28:20), the latter book spelling his name Tillegath-pil- 
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neser. He is also mentioned by the name Pul (11 Kings 15:19; 
1 Chronicles 5:26), which he assumed upon becoming king of 
Babylonia in 729 B.C.£. 

The Assyrian sources from this period present many dif- 
ficulties. In 1845, H.A. Layard discovered Tiglath-Pileser’s 
annals in the excavations at Tell Nimrud, ancient Calah (cf. 
Genesis 10:11), which was the first capital of the Empire. The 
inscribed stone slabs had already been removed from their 
original site by *Esarhaddon (680-669 B.c.£.) for reuse in 
his own palace. Furthermore, since Assyriology was not yet 
a science, 20 years were to pass before George *Smith was to 
decipher these inscriptions from Layard’s handwritten copies 
and squeezes and from the few actual inscriptions taken back 
to the British Museum, the original inscriptions for the most 
part having been lost. This material has been supplemented 
by more recently discovered administrative letters and annal 
fragments found at Calah and at other sites. 

In addition to the annals, the Eponym Chronicle for Ti- 
glath-Pileser’s reign provides an almost complete framework 
for reconstructing the king’s military activity: 

745 - On the 13" of Iyar Tiglath-Pileser sat upon his 
throne. In Tishri he campaigned against the Land of the Two 
Rivers 

744 - Against Mamri 

743 — Defeat of Ararat in the land of Arpad 

742 - Against Arpad 

741 - Against Arpad. Conquered after three years 

740 - Against Arpad 

739 — Against the land of Ulluba. The fortress estab- 

lished 

738 — Calneh taken 

737 — Against the Medes 

736 — To the foot of Mount Nal 

735 — Against Ararat 

734 — Against Philistia (Pilishta) 

733 — Against Damascus (Dimashqa) 

732 — Against Damascus 

731 — Against Sapiya 

730 — The king remained at home 

729 — The king took the hands of Bel 

728 — The king took the hands of Bel 

727 - Against the city [....] 

Tiglath-Pileser, though probably descended from a col- 
lateral royal line, usurped the throne and thereby ended a long 
period of Assyrian military and economic weakness. During 
his period, most of *Syria and the Land of Israel had come un- 
der the direct influence of *Hazael and his son Ben-Hadad *111 
of Damascus and later under the northern Israelite kings *Je- 
hoash and *Jeroboam 11 and finally *Uzziah of Judah. During 
the latter period, the kingdom of Urartu (*Ararat) challenged 
Assyrian hegemony by extending its political influence into 
Syria, forcing Mati’-ilu of Arpad and with him various states 
of “upper and lower Aram” into vassalage. 

Tiglath-Pileser’s earlier campaigns were therefore di- 
rected against Ararat. After reducing this enemy, he was faced 
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with a new coalition of Syrian states which he subsequently 
defeated at *Calneh in 738 B.c.£. (cf. Isaiah 10:9). Of impor- 
tance is the fact that the leader of this league was “Azariyau of 
Yaudi;’ who is to be identified with the prominent military and 
political figure of the day - King Uzziah (Azariah) of Judah. 
This piece of information sheds light on Uzziah’s sphere of 
influence and military might, documented so far only in the 
Bible (11 Chronicles 26:6 ff). 

Furthermore, the mention of Minihummu the Samarian, 
bringing tribute at this time, provides a synchronism between 
the biblical account (11 Kings 15:19-20) which should be dated 
to Menahem’s ninth year and the Battle of Calneh. 

Tiglath-Pileser returned again to the western front be- 
tween 734 and 732 B.c.E., where he either annexed or reduced 
to vassalage all the small kingdoms of Syria, Philistia, and 
*Transjordan. The background of this offensive must be found 
in a new coalition of these minor kingdoms. The leaders of 
the resistance were now *Rezin of Damascus and *Pekah the 
son of Remaliah who had deposed the pro-Assyrian *Peka- 
hiah the son of Menahem (11 Kings 15:25). They were joined by 
Philistine and Edomite allies (see 11 Kings 16:6; 11 Chronicles 
28:17-18). *Ahaz’s refusal to join this alliance precipitated the 
Syro-Ephramite invasion of Judah and the attempt to place 
the otherwise unknown Ben *Tabeel on the throne (Isaiah 
7:5-6; 11 Chronicles 28:5ff.). The latter may have been a Da- 
vidic prince of a Transjordanian mother. 

While the biblical text suggests that Ahaz initiated Assyr- 
ian intervention (11 Kings 16:7), the episode must be viewed 
in the larger context of Tiglath-Pileser’s expansionist policy in 
the west. His strategy was to isolate Rezin by first attacking the 
Philistine cities. The strategy was the more appropriate since 
the Phoenician coast, the province of Hamath, and the Judean 
kingdom already encircled the anti-Assyrian forces. After a 
two-year campaign *Damascus was taken in 732 B.C.E. 

Judging from the contemporary inscription of Barrakab 
of Samal in memory of his father Penamu 11, Tiglath-Pileser’s 
vassals were obliged to take part in the siege of Damascus. This 
might explain Ahaz’s presence there as well (11 Kings 16:10). 
Certainly, by this time, Ahaz had accepted Tiglath-Pileser as 
his suzerain, as suggested already by the treaty terminology 
found in 11 Kings 16:7. 

The most far-reaching achievements of Tiglath-Pileser 
were the administrative innovations which became the hall- 
mark of the Assyrian Empire. He reorganized the provincial 
administration, introduced a more complex tax system, and 
secured the international lines of trade and communication. 
The most consequential innovation was the reintroduction of 
a more efficient method of deportation. This served the dual 
purpose of removing groups of dissidents from their home- 
land and also exploiting them for the welfare of the Empire. 
These exiles were employed in the bureaucracy or army or re- 
settled on farmland in depopulated or border areas. 

Tiglath-Pileser was the first who deported large segments 
of the northern tribes in 732 B.c.£. The Bible specifically men- 
tions that the tribes of *Reuben, *Gad and half of *Manasseh 
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were removed to northwestern Mesopotamia (1 Chronicles 
5:6,26), which had been depopulated by Ashurnasirpal 11 
(883-859 B.C.E.). Moreover, the Book of Kings gives a more 
detailed list of his activities in the Galilee. “In the days of Pe- 
kah king of Israel, came Tiglath-Pileser king of Assyria, and 
took Ijon and Abel-beth-maacah, and Janoah, and Kedesh, 
and Hazor, and Gilead and Galilee, all the land of Naphtali, 
and he carried them captive to Assyria” (15:29). This list is sup- 
plemented by the annals which name among other northern 
cities Hannattion, Akbara, and Yodefat, probably following 
the main arteries to the Mediterranean coast. 

The recorded number of exiles taken from each site is 
important, since it provides the first evidence of the popula- 
tion density in this area of Israel. 

It was Tiglath-Pileser’s success in military and admin- 
istrative matters that laid the groundwork for the pattern of 
government that characterized the Assyrian, Neo-Babylonian, 
and Persian empires over the next 400 years. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: WE. Albright, in: BASOR, 140 (1955), 34f5 
R.D. Barnett and M. Falkner, The Sculptures of Tiglath Pileser 111 from 
the Central and South West Palaces at Nimrud (1962); S. Loewen- 
stamm, in: Leshonenu (1970), 148; B. Oded, in: Erez Israel, 10 (1971), 
191-7; H. Tadmor, in: PIASH (1967); idem, in; Scripta Hierosolymitana, 
8 (1961), 252-8; idem, in: Kol Erez Naphtali (1967), 62-67 (Heb.). 


[Aaron Demsky] 


TIGRID, PAVEL (P. Schénfeld; 1917-2003), Czech author, 
publicist, essayist, politician. Born in Prague, Tigrid started 
publishing in the Studentsky casopis (“Students’ Review”); his 
studies at the Faculty of Law were interrupted by the Nazi oc- 
cupation. His family perished in the Holocaust. He lived in 
exile in London 1939-45, where he worked for the BBc and 
for the Czechoslovak government-in-exile. He returned to 
Prague in 1945. He founded the weekly Obzory (“Horizons”) 
with I. Duchaéek, editor-in-chief of the journal Vyvoj (“Prog- 
ress”). After 1948, Tigrid’s second exile was spent in Munich, 
where he worked for Radio Free Europe; the U.S., where he 
studied at Columbia University; and Paris from 1960. In 1956 
he founded the exile quarterly Svédectvi (“Testimony”), the 
main political and cultural review of the Czechoslovak ex- 
ile. After 1989 he returned to Czechoslovakia and became an 
adviser to President Vaclav Havel (1991-92) and minister of 
culture of the Czech Republic (1994-96). He was also active 
in Czech-German relations (1998-2000) and was a holder of 
the T.G. Masaryk Order. For almost five decades, Tigrid pro- 
vided commentaries on the political and cultural situation in 
Czechoslovakia as well as analyzing and influencing it from 
exile or at home. 

He published numerous articles and commentaries in 
the press, on radio and Tv, and wrote a considerable number 
of books, such as Ozbrojeny mir (“An Armed Peace,’ 1948); 
Marx na Hradéanech (“Marx at the Castle,” 1960, 2001); Poli- 
ticka emigrace v atomovém véku (“A Political Emigration in 
the Era of the Atom,” 1968, 1974, 1990); Le Printemps de Prague 
(1968); La chute irrésistible d’ Alexander Dubcek (1969); Amére 
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révolution (1977); Dnesek je vas, zitrek je nds. Délnické revolty 
v komunistickych zemich (1982, 1990; French, Révoltes ouvr- 
iéres a lest 1953-1981); and Kapesni pritvodce inteligentni Zeny 
po vlastnim osudu (“A Pocket Guide of a Cultured Woman to 
Her Own Fate,” 1988, 1990). A legend of the anti-Communist 
struggle, Tigrid died in France and was buried there in the 
presence of Vaclav Havel, former president of Czechoslovakia 
and the Czech Republic. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Slovnik ceskych spisovateli (1982); Slovnik 


ceskych spisovatelu (2000). 
[Milos Pojar (2"¢ ed.)] 


TIGRIS (Heb. Opa; from Old Persian, Tigra; Sumerian 
Idigna; Akk. Idiglat; Aramaic Diglat; Ar. Dijla), a major river 
of S.W. Asia (c. 1,150 mi. (1,850 km.) long). The Tigris is men- 
tioned twice in the Bible, once in Genesis 2:14, as one of the 
four rivers flowing out of the Garden of Eden: “and the name 
of the third river is Tigris, which flows east of Ashur”; and a 
second time in Daniel 10:4, as the scene of Daniel’s major vi- 
sion. In the Targum and the Talmud the Tigris is referred to 
as Diglat, the earlier form of the name, and Neubauer regards 
the name Hiddekel as compounded of had and Dekel, i.e., 
“the swiftly flowing Diklah” Homiletically R. Ashi interprets 
it in the Talmud as compounded of had and kal, “sharp and 
quick.” The waters of the Tigris were regarded as healthy both 
for body and mind (Pes. 59a). Since it is mentioned with re- 
gard to creation, it was enjoined that on seeing it one had to 
recite the blessing “who hath made the work of creation” (Yev. 
121a). The Tigris formed the boundary of Babylonia in talmu- 
dic times from Baghdad to Apamea (Kid. 71b). 


TIKKUN, a Bimonthly Jewish Critique of Politics, Culture, 
and Society, emerged in the late 20» century as the U.S. lead- 
ing Jewish leftist magazine. Under the editorial stewardship of 
Rabbi Michael Lerner, Tikkun magazine serves as the literary 
centerpiece of a larger movement for Jewish social activism 
and Judaic spiritual renewal. Fashioned as “the voice of Jew- 
ish liberals and progressives” and as “the alternative to Com- 
mentary magazine and the voices of Jewish conservatism,’ it 
has published continuously since 1986. After its launching in 
the San Francisco Bay area, Tikkun moved to New York City 
for a brief stint before returning to its northern California 
roots. 

The magazine adopted the Hebrew word tikkun for its 
masthead, incorporating the Jewish mystical mandate to heal 
or repair the world. Based upon a kabbalistic notion that 
viewed the world as a broken vessel, the mandate for tikkun 
olam (repairing the world) obligates every person to fix the 
world around them. For Lerner, that ethic demanded a mag- 
azine steeped in the social protest movements of the 1960s, 
committed to progressive Jewish political activism, and an- 
chored by the overarching need for greater spirituality in hu- 
man life. 

Tikkun traced its political lineage back to the civil rights 
movement, the peace movement, feminism, environmental- 
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ism, and the labor movement. Yet, the magazine's editorial staff 
remained concerned about what it perceived as a lack of atten- 
tion to the spiritual dimension of worldly repair. Positioning 
itself as an alternative to “society’s ethos of selfishness, mate- 
rialism, and cynicism,’ Tikkun hoped to create a social protest 
movement “founded on and giving central focus to a spiritual 
vision.” To that end, the magazine features regular contribu- 
tions in the fields of poetry, literature, and the arts. 

In the political world, Tikkun has focused much of its at- 
tention on the conflict between Israel and the Palestinians. An 
advocate for a two-state solution, Tikkun demanded that the 
Israeli government end its occupation of the West Bank and 
Gaza Strip and return to pre-1967 borders. It has also called 
upon the Palestinians to renounce terror and help build trust 
with the Israelis. Tikkun’s editorials on the Mid-East conflict 
have positioned the magazine within the awkward and often 
conflicted left. In an era when some on the left embrace anti- 
Zionism and sometimes antisemitism, Tikkun seeks to define 
a Jewish and Zionist leftism that will “stand in favor of the 
rights of Palestinians” just as it will critique “the anti-religious 
and anti-spiritual biases of the secular Left” The magazine has 
sought to define a form of left-wing Zionism that envisions 
co-existence within a two-state solution. For its public con- 
demnations of right-wing Israeli government policies and de- 
cisions, Tikkun has often been the object of Jewish communal 
scorn. For its public embrace of Zionism as a legitimate form 
of Jewish expression, it has often faced rejection from anti- 
Zionist and non-Zionist American leftist groups. 

Much of Tikkun’s spiritual activism has been focused on 
the “Tikkun Community,’ an interfaith organization (which 
welcomes, as well, atheists and agnostics) launched by the 
magazine to foster spiritual consciousness in its larger move- 
ment for social change. It recognizes as its central tenet that 
“the sources of external injustice, suffering, and ecological 
numbness are to be found not only in economic and political 
arrangements, but also in our alienation from one another, 
[and] in our inability to experience and recognize ourselves 
and each other as holy.’ With support from intellectuals such 
as Dartmouth University professor Susanna Heschel and 
Princeton University professor Cornel West, the Tikkun com- 
munity launched regional conferences and organized college 
students around the country. Tikkun has sought to achieve its 
political and spiritual reform goals by advancing a post-de- 
nominational approach to American Jewish life and politics, 
and has succeeded in attracting progressive Jewish voices from 
the Orthodox, Conservative, Reform, Reconstructionist, and 
Renewal movements in its pages and on its editorial board. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Lerner, Healing Israel/Palestine: A Path to 
Peace and Reconciliation (2003); idem, Socialism of Fools Anti-Semi- 
tism (1992); idem, Spirit Matters (2002); idem, Tikkun: To Heal, Re- 
pair, and Transform the World: An Anthology (1992). 


[Marc Dollinger (274 ed.)] 


TIKKUN HAZOT (Heb. ni3zi 7ipn; lit. “institution of mid- 
night [prayer]”), prayers recited at midnight in memory of the 
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ABOVE: 

Proverbs 31. “Woman 
of Valor” (Eshet Chayil), 
Hebrew calligraphy, 

by Kalman Freidus. 


LEFT; 

Double Red Yentl, Split 
(My Elvis), 1993, by 
Deborah Kass (1952-), 
American painter. 
Screenprint and 
synthetic polymer on 
canvas, 1835 x 1829 cm. 
Courtesy the artist. 

The Jewish Museum, 
NYArt Resource, NY. 





destruction of the Temple and for the restoration to the Land 
of Israel. This custom developed from the rabbinic description 
of God mourning the destruction. It is recorded that during 
the night He “sits and roars like a lion, exclaiming: “Woe to 
the children, on account of whose sins I destroyed My house 
and burnt My temple and exiled them among the nations of 
the world’” (Ber. 3a). The hour of midnight was chosen be- 
cause David arose at this hour to study and pray, as it is said, 
“At midnight I will rise to give thanks unto Thee” (Ps. 119:62; 
Ber. 3b-4a). 

This practice became formalized under the influence of 
the Kabbalah during the period of Isaac *Luria. Two separate 
forms of the service developed known as Tikkun Rahel and 
Tikkun Leah. Tikkun Rahel, consisting of Psalms 137 and 79 
and *Tehinnot on the destruction of the Temple, is recited on 
days when *Tahanun is said. On the Sabbath, festivals, and 
days when Tahanun is omitted, Tikkun Leah, consisting of 
more joyful psalms, such as 111 and 126, and selections from 
the Mishnah (Tamid ch. 1), is recited. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenstein, Dinim, 142; G. Scholem, Zur Kab- 
bala und ihrer Symbolik (1960), 193 ff. 


TIKKUN SOFERIM, certain changes in the text of the Bible 
made by the early *soferim in places which are offensive or 
show lack of respect to God. Ezra is the first to be referred to as 
a sofer in the Bible. This designation signifies not merely some- 
one expert in the art of writing but also the scholar versed in 
the Torah. The members of the Great *Synagogue were also 
soferim, and the rabbis attribute to them 18 such tikkunim. 
These are enumerated in Midrash Tanhuma and Midrash Rab- 
bah, and Rashi in his commentary on the Bible quotes eight 
of them on the relevant passages. Midrash Tanhuma begins 
with the verse: “He that toucheth you toucheth the apple 
of his eye” (Zech. 2:12); it should have said “My eye,’ but 
the Bible puts it in the third person to avoid referring it to God, 
this being a tikkun soferim of the men of the Great Synagogue. 
On completing the listing of these verses in the Bible, Midrash 
Tanhuma continues: “but the men of the Great Synagogue 
altered these verses. And that is why they were called soferim, 
because they counted [Heb. sofer] all the letters of the Bible 
and expounded them.” Similarly in Ezekiel 8:17, “Lo, they 
put the branch to His nose,’ was adjusted to “their nose.” Again 
with the verse (Gen. 18:22) “but Abraham stood yet before 
the Lord.” R. Simeon said: “This is a tikkun soferim, for the 
Shekhinah was actually waiting for Abraham and it should 
really have read: ‘And the Lord stood yet before Abraham’ 
Similarly the verse (Num. 11:15) ‘And if thou deal thus with 
me, kill me, I pray thee, out of hand, if I have found favor in 
thy sight; and let me not look upon my wretchedness’ should 
have read ‘their wretchedness.” Rashi (ad loc.) language of 
the Bible. It should have been written ‘and they condemned 
the Omnipresent by their silence; but the text was amended. 
Also: “Thus they exchanged their glory for the likeness of an 
ox’ [Ps. 106:20] should have been written ‘His glory’ but it 
was amended.” 
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Words with Diacritical Points above Them 

Avot de-Rabbi Nathan, 1 (34,100f.) indicates ten passages in 
the Bible which have diacritical points over some of the let- 
ters. In the view of the rabbis these points were inserted by 
Ezra the Scribe. “Why? Ezra reasoned thus: ‘If Elijah should 
come and say to me, “Why did you write so?” I shall reply, 
“Have I not already put dots above them? The dot indicating 
that the word is as though erased?”’ “The dot is an indication 
that the word is to be omitted.” This is the source of the view 
of Hezekiah b. Manoah in his biblical commentary Hazzekuni, 
that dots over words are an indication that Ezra was doubt- 
ful about them. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Lieberman, Hellenism in Jewish Palestine 


(1950), 28-37. 
[Abraham Arzi] 


TIKTIN, rabbinical family originating in Tykocin (Tiktin), 
near Bialystok, Poland. ABRAHAM BEN GEDALIAH (1764- 
1820) became a rabbi in his birthplace Schwersenz (Swarzedz), 
in Leczyca, and from 1803 in *Glogau (in Silesia). In 1816 he 
was appointed Oberlandrabbiner of Silesia at Breslau. Of 12 
rabbinic works, only his Petah ha-Bayit was published (Dy- 
hernfurth, 1820; republished 1910, Warsaw). His son SOLOMON 
(1791-1843) succeeded his father in the Breslau and Silesian 
rabbinate. He became involved in controversy with the Reform 
movement when, in 1836, he prohibited the publication in Bre- 
slau of M. Brueck’s Reform des Judenthums (Nagy-Becskerek, 
1848), and opposed two years later the appointment of Abra- 
ham *Geiger as assistant rabbi, preacher, and dayyan in Bre- 
slau. He and his son, Gedaliah, conducted a bitter campaign 
against Geiger, mustering Orthodox circles and having the 
support of the Prussian conservative bureaucracy and clergy; 
this struggle became a cause célébre in both Jewish and gen- 
tile circles. Geiger was supported primarily by the patrician, 
educated Jewish leadership while Tiktin had the support of 
the majority of the community. 

GEDALIAH (c. 1810-1886), Solomon's son, was elected 
rabbi of Breslau by the Orthodox faction in 1843; this election 
was confirmed in 1846, and in 1854 his nomination as Landrab- 
biner was confirmed, the government identifying his religious 
Orthodoxy with political loyalty. When Geiger left Breslau for 
Frankfurt in 1863, Gedaliah came to terms with his successor 
Manuel *Joel and a compromise was reached by which sepa- 
rate communal institutions were maintained for both Ortho- 
dox and Reform. HEINRICH (1850-1936), Gedaliah’s son, was 
a philologist and Romanian grammarian. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Brann, in: Jubelschrift ... H. Graetz (1887), 
277f.; E. Schreiber, Abraham Geiger (1892), 20ff.; S. Tiktin, in: AzJ, 84 
(1920), 452-4 (on Abraham); M. Wiener, Abraham Geiger and Liberal 
Judaism (1962), 17-33. 


TIKTINSKI, Lithuanian family associated with the founda- 
tion and development of the famous yeshivah of *Mir. In 1815 
SAMUEL TIKTINSKI (d. 1835), a merchant of considerable 
means and a talmudic scholar, gathered together some of the 
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youth of Mir and district and began to lecture regularly to 
them, defraying from his own pocket the expenses involved 
in their maintenance. His son ABRAHAM (d. 1835) helped with 
the teaching and the administration, but with the increase in 
the number of students, his father in 1823 transferred to him 
the whole burden of administration. To this task he applied 
himself with selfless devotion. In addition to teaching, he took 
particular care to initiate a spirit of concentration in prayer, 
himself serving as an example. He abolished the prevalent 
custom of students having meals with a different family each 
day, in this way raising their status. The fame of the yeshivah 
spread, and when Abraham could no longer finance it from 
his own means, he sought outside help. The supporters of the 
*Volozhin Yeshivah accused Mir Yeshivah of encroaching 
upon its supporters. The case was put before Abraham *Abele 
of Vilna who decided in favor of Mir. Both Samuel and Abra- 
ham died in 1835 and Joseph David, the rabbi of Mir, was ap- 
pointed rosh yeshivah and was followed in both positions by 
his son Abraham Moses. In 1850, however, Samuel’s second 
son HAYYIM LEIB (1824-1899) was appointed joint principal 
of the yeshivah with him, and with this appointment a new 
era began. In addition to his great scholarship, Hayyim Leib 
was distinguished by a gift for teaching and by his method. 
He eschewed pilpul; he insisted that the student must devote 
himself solely to the texts and the commentaries if he wished 
to arrive at an understanding of them. Israel *Lipkin said 
that anyone who wanted to learn a page of Talmud properly 
should attend Hayyim Leib’s lectures. On the death of Abra- 
ham Moses in 1867, the whole responsibility of Mir Yeshivah 
devolved upon Hayyim Leib. His son SAMUEL (d. 1883) be- 
gan to help in 1877, but he died six years later, whereupon 
Hayyim’s younger son ABRAHAM was appointed lecturer; in 
the following year his daughter’s son, Judah Spira, became 
mashgiah. In 1878 and again in 1892 the yeshivah was burnt 
down in fires which swept the town, and his writings, which 
were still in manuscript form, were also destroyed. Hayyim 
Leib worked untiringly to replace the buildings. He was able 
to gain the assistance of Clara de *Hirsch and of the Roth- 
schild family. Among his distinguished disciples was Simeon 
*Shkop. Hayyim Leib died in Warsaw where he had gone for 
medical treatment. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.J. Goldberg, Toledot ... Hayyim Yehudah 
Leib Tiktinski (1902); Yahadut Lita, 1 (1960), index; 3 (1967), index; 
Zinovitz, in: Shanah be-Shanah 5723 (1962/63), 555-9. 


[Mordechai Hacohen] 


°TILLICH, PAUL JOHANNES (1886-1965), Protestant phi- 
losopher and theologian, born in Starzeddal (Silesia), the son 
of a Lutheran pastor. He received his education at the univer- 
sities of Berlin, Tubingen, Halle, and Breslau. Often compared 
to Martin Buber because they shared a kind of existentialist 
thought, Tillich made an impact on American Jews compara- 
ble to Buber’s influence on Christians. Tillich began his teach- 
ing career in his native Germany at various universities, but 
his opposition to Hitler's National Socialism led to him being 
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dismissed from his teaching activities. Vehemently opposed 
to Nazism, he subsequently went to the United States in 1933 
after having, in his own words, “the honor to be the first non- 
Jewish professor to be dismissed from a German university.” 
Throughout his years of work at the Union Theological Sem- 
inary in New York, Harvard University, and the University 
of Chicago, he maintained his many friendships with Jewish 
refugees from his native land. 

Paul Tillich’s numerous writings culminate in his great 
three-volume Systematic Theology (1951-63). In all his work, 
he employed a “method of correlation” to bring together phi- 
losophy and theology. Part idealist, part existentialist, he was 
a gifted analyst of the human condition in its modern setting. 
Tillich’s concept of “the Protestant principle” self-consciously 
reproduced elements of Hebrew prophetic tradition, particu- 
larly in its stress on criticism of one’s own achievements and 
institutions. Careful to distinguish between Jewish and Chris- 
tian thought on the messianic question, Tillich was preoccu- 
pied with the problem of particularism (“chosenness”) and 
universalism in Judaism. Out of a deep respect for Judaism, 
he was among the first Christian spokesmen to call for the re- 
placement of attempts at conversion by attempts at dialogue 
between Christian and Jew. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Agus, in: Judaism, 3 (1954), 80-89; Martin, 
ibid., 15:2 (1966), 180-8. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C.W. Kegley and 
R.W. Bretall (eds.), The Theology of Paul Tillich (1952); K. Hamilton, 
The System and the Gospel: A Critique of Paul Tillich (1963); D. Ford, 
The Modern Theologians (1997). 


[Martin E. Marty / Shimon Gibson (2"¢ ed.)] 


TIM (Louis Mitelberg; 1919-2002), French cartoonist and 
caricaturist. Born in Kaluszyn, Poland, Tim went to Paris to 
study at the Ecole des Beaux Arts but fled to England at the 
beginning of World War 11. He returned to Paris at the end 
of the war and became a regular contributor to some of the 
world’s leading newspapers and news magazines, such as the 
French L'Express and Le Monde and the American Time, News- 
week, and The New York Times. 

Known for his incisive, courageous, and sometimes poi- 
gnant style, Tim first achieved world fame in 1967 with his il- 
lustration of the words of General de Gaulle describing the 
Jewish people as “domineering and sure of itself”: a skeleton- 
thin man in the striped garb of the concentration camp in- 
mates throwing out his chest in a swaggering attitude, with his 
foot on the barbed wire fence. Tim has illustrated the works 
of Kafka and Zola and published Pouvoir civil (1961) and Au- 
tocaricature (1974) as well as an album on De Gaulle, Une 
Certaine Idee de la France (1969). In 1984 an exhibition of his 
works was held at the Musee des Arts Décoratifs de Paris, an 
almost unprecedented honor for a cartoonist. 


[Gideon Kouts] 
°TIMAGENES OF ALEXANDRIA, historian of Alexandria 


who also lived in Rome during the Augustan Age. Timagenes 
was the author of a general history centering on Alexander 
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and his successors. He refers to the Jews and possibly devoted 
a special section to Jewish history. The three relevant passages 
preserved from his writings deal with the policy of Antiochus 
Epiphanes of Judea, *Aristobulus 1, and the wars of Alexander 
Yannai. Timagenes is the only Alexandrian Greek historian 
who does not evince hostility toward the Jews. 


TIME AND ETERNITY. On the subject of time, Jewish me- 
dieval philosophers were divided into two broad camps: Those 
who subscribed basically to the Aristotelian concept of time, 
and those who favored a concept that goes back ultimately to 
Plotinus. Included among the former are Isaac Israeli, Saadiah 
Gaon, Abraham ibn Daud, Maimonides, and Levi b. Gershom, 
and among the latter are Hasdai Crescas and Joseph Albo. 
Maimonides may be taken as representative of the first group 
and Crescas of the second. 

Maimonides, whose discussion of time appears in his 
Guide of the Perplexed (notably, 1:73), accepts the definition 
of time laid down by Aristotle as “the number of motion ac- 
cording to ‘before’ and ‘after’” (Physics 4:11, 219b). Time, there- 
fore, is neither an independent substance nor identical with 
motion, although it is totally dependent upon the latter and 
constitutes an accident of motion, which is itself an accident 
of body or corporeal substances. Time, consequently, pos- 
sesses only a quasi-reality. Not only is it an accident of an ac- 
cident, but it is composed of a past that is gone, a future that 
does not yet exist, and a present that serves only as a limit be- 
tween the two. Accordingly, Maimonides rejects the concept 
of time proposed by the Mutakallimun (see *Kalam) who, 
basing their thought generally on the atomism of Democritus, 
maintained that time is composed of time-atoms or instants, 
which are real entities. 

Despite Maimonides’ basic agreement with Aristotle on 
the definition of time, he rejects the latter’s attempt to prove 
the eternity of the universe from the nature of time, and argues 
instead that time came into existence with the creation of the 
universe. Prior to creation, God existed alone in timeless eter- 
nity, for inasmuch as God is absolutely incorporeal, He has no 
relation to motion, and consequently none to time. 

Crescas’ discussion of time appears in his Or Adonai as 
part of his massive critique of the Aristotelian philosophy. 
The essential distinction between Crescas and Aristotle is that 
Crescas divorces the existence of time from its essential de- 
pendence upon motion. Time, rather than being an accident 
of motion, is the continuance or duration of the stream of 
consciousness of a thinking mind. Thus Crescas defines time 
as “the measure of the continuance [duration] of motion or 
rest between two instants.” Time, therefore, as duration, ex- 
ists independently of motion. The relation of motion to time 
is that the former serves to determine or measure some length 
or part of time. Moreover, as the duration of the activity of 
mind, time has no extra-mental reality, not even the quasi- 
reality of Aristotle. 

Crescas’ definition has two major theological implica- 
tions. First, it is not the case, as Maimonides, for example, 
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believes, that God cannot be described as existing in time. 
Since duration is a quality of mind rather than of motion and 
body, time can be ascribed even to an absolutely incorporeal 
entity such as God. Second, by similar reasoning, it may be 
concluded that time did not come into existence with the cre- 
ation of the universe, but has existed from eternity as the du- 
ration of God’s infinite consciousness. 

Although Albo agrees with Crescas that duration is in- 
dependent of motion, he maintains that true time is only de- 
terminate or measured duration. Hence there was no real 
time until the creation of the celestial spheres whose corpo- 
reality provided the motion necessary to determine a length 


of duration. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.A. Davidson, Proofs of Eternity, Cre- 
ation and the Existence of God in Medieval Islamic and Jewish Phi- 
losophy (1987), chps. 2-3; W.Z. Harvey, Physics and Metaphysics in 
Hasdai Crescas (1998), ch. 1; “Albo’s Discussion of Time,” in: JQr, 
70 (1980), 210-38; S. Feldman, “The Theory of Eternal Creation in 
Hasdai Crescas and Some of His Predecessors,’ in: Viator (1980), 
289-320; T.M. Rudawsky, “The Theory of Time in Maimonides and 
Crescas,” in: Maimonidean Studies, 1 (1990), 143-62; W.Z. Harvey, 
“Lunivers infini de Hasday Crescas,’ in: Revue de métaphysique et 
de morale, 4 (1998), 551-57; T. Lévy, “Linfini selon Rabbi Hasdai 
Crescas (1340-1412),” in: Inquisition et pérennité (1992), 161-66; S. 
Stern, “The Rabbinic Concept of Time from Late Antiquity to the 
Middle Ages,” in: G. Jaritz and G. Moreno-Riafio (eds.), Time and 
Eternity: The Medieval Discourse (2003), 129-45; T.M. Rudawsky, 
“Time and Cosmology in Late Medieval Jewish Philosophy,’ in: ibid., 
147-62; H. Maccoby, “Crescas’s Concept of Time;” in: ibid., 163-70; 
J.T. Robinson, “Hasdai Crescas and Anti-Aristotelianism,’ in: The 
Cambridge Companion to Medieval Jewish Philosophy (2003), 403-4. 


TIMERMAN, JACOBO (1923-1999). Argentinean journal- 
ist. Born in the small Ukrainian town of Bar, he migrated to 
Argentina at the age of five with his family. During the years 
1948-50 Timerman was a member of the editorial board of 
Nueva Sion, a Socialist-Zionist left-oriented biweekly pub- 
lished in Buenos Aires. He achieved his first great success with 
the newsmagazine Primera Plana (1962-66), followed by Con- 
firmado (1965-66), both inspired by Time and Newsweek. In 
1971 Timerman founded the liberal newspaper daily La Opin- 
ion, on the model of Le Monde, and edited the paper until it 
was shut down by the military regime in 1977. Between 1973 
and 1976 La Opinion had been closed on a few occasions, be- 
cause it campaigned against the right-wing populist support- 
ers of the antisemite minister José Lopez Rega as well as the 
neo-fascist squads known as Triple a (AAA). La Opinion was 
one of the few important newspapers in Argentina to exten- 
sively denounce government corruption, state-tolerated an- 
tisemitism, and the Junta’s flagrant violation of human rights 
during the repression. Timerman condemned the arbitrary 
arrests and abductions by military forces, and published the 
writs of habeas corpus presented to the courts by the fami- 
lies of the desaparecidos (the disappeared ones), particularly 
of journalists. In July 1977 Timerman was arrested, tortured, 
and held until 1979, first clandestinely, then in a regular mili- 
tary prison, and finally under house arrest, although he was 
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cleared by the judiciary of charges brought against him. Ti- 
merman was deported and stripped of his acquired Argen- 
tinean citizenship by the military Juntas. During his stay in 
prison he received moral and spiritual assistance from both 
Rabbi Marshall *Meyer and diplomats of the Israel Embassy 
in Buenos Aires. Timerman was released from prison by the 
Junta thanks to the joint diplomatic efforts of the State of Israel 
and the United States. 

His first place of exile was Israel, and he later moved to 
New York and Spain. His testimony Prisoner without a Name, 
Cell without a Number (1981) became a worldwide bestseller, 
describing his personal ordeal and documenting the Argen- 
tine institutionalized violence of the military dictatorship in 
Argentina and its violation of human rights, including the an- 
tisemitism among the rank and file of the repressors. 

Timerman was outraged by the Israeli invasion of Leb- 
anon, and published a critical book, Israel, the Longer War 
(1982), denouncing the unjust treatment of the Palestinians. 
This book aroused severe criticism of the author in Israel. 

He returned to Argentina in 1984, one year after the res- 
toration of democracy, and testified against the Juntas and 
violators of human rights. He became editor of the daily La 
Razon. In 1988 Carlos Saul Menem, then governor of the prov- 
ince of La Rioja and presidential candidate, sued him for libel 
and defamation. He was acquitted in two separate trials, but 
during the administration of President Menem the case was 
reopened by the Supreme Court of Argentina, and Timerman 
decided to flee to Uruguay. The charges against him were fi- 
nally dropped in 1996. 

Timerman wrote books critical of Augusto Pinochet 
(Chile, el galope muerto, 1988) and Fidel Castro (Cuba, a Jour- 
ney, 1990). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Mochkofsky, Timerman - El periodista 
que quiso ser parte del poder (1923-1999), (2003). 


[Leonardo Senkman (24 ed.)] 


TIMISOARA (Rom. Timisoara; Hung. Temesvar), city in the 
Banat, Transylvania, W. *Romania; between 1552 and 1716 an 
important center of the Turkish administration; subsequently 
within *Hungary until 1918. The city comprises several quar- 
ters, whose individual development is still evident and affected 
the history of the local Jews who established separate commu- 
nal organizations in them. The first Jews arrived in Timiso- 
ara before the Turkish conquest by the trade route between 
*Turkey and Central Europe. At first they came temporarily, 
on business, but by the first half of the 16 century there were 
permanent Jewish settlers. The oldest tombstone in the Jew- 
ish cemetery dates from 1636 commemorating the “rabbi and 
surgeon’ Azriel Asael. The beginnings of communal organi- 
zation date from that era. When the Austrians captured the 
city from the Turks in 1716, the peace treaty included a provi- 
sion permitting the Jews there to choose either to retreat with 
the Turks or to remain under the Austrians. Some chose to 
remain. There were then about 12 Turkish-Sephardi families. 
In 1736 R. Meir *Amigo of Constantinople and four other Se- 
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phardi Jews were authorized to settle in the city. Amigo or- 
ganized communal life and did much to help the Jews of Ti- 
misoara. As the economic situation of Timisoara began to 
improve, Jews were attracted to the city from other parts of 
Hungary and as far away as Austria and Moravia. They mainly 
engaged in commerce. 

When under direct Austrian rule, however, the situation 
of the Jews in Timisoara was more difficult than in any other 
part of Hungary. The Jewish legislation (Judenordnung) of 
1776 for Jews in the Banat region placed many restrictions on 
the Jews of Timisoara but their situation improved when the 
region was returned to Hungary in 1779. 

Two synagogues, one Sephardi and one Ashkenazi, 
were built in 1762. The Sephardi congregation continued 
to exist independently until after World War 11. A magnifi- 
cent synagogue was erected for the main Ashkenazi congre- 
gation in 1862. After the Hungarian General Jewish Con- 
gress of 1868-69, the community of Timisoara declared itself 
Neologist. A separate Orthodox congregation was formed 
in 1871. An Orthodox synagogue was built in 1895. After 
World War 11 the congregations were unified by government 
order. 

The Jewish population numbered 155 in 1716; 220 in 1739; 
72 families in 1781; 1,200 persons in 1840; 2,202 in 1858; 4,870 
(c. 15% of the total population) in 1890; 6,728 (9.2%) in 1910; 
and 9,368 (10%) in 1930. 

In general, the Jews of Timisoara were well-to-do and 
were able to finance ample communal activities. A ramified 
educational network was established. Efforts were made to 
found a Jewish school in 1825. Two schools were opened in 
different quarters of the city in the 1840s. Between the two 
world wars, under Romanian administration, two Jewish high 
schools were established, one general and one commercial. 
The language of instruction was Romanian, although Hebrew 
was also taught. The Jews continued to speak Hungarian and 
German in Timisoara, where German culture was more wide- 
spread than in the other towns of Transylvania. 

Timisoara was an important Zionist center. A Zionist 
organization was founded there between the two world wars. 
Timisoara was the headquarters of the Zionist Organization, 
*Jewish National Fund (Keren Kayemet le-Israel), and Pales- 
tine Foundation Fund (*Keren Hayesod) in Transylvania. The 
National Jewish Party was active in the city, and won support 
in the elections. Between 1920 and 1940 the periodical of the 
Transylvanian Zionist Organization, Uj Kor, was published in 
Timisoara. These organizations tried to continue after World 
War 11 but in 1947-48 they were forced to disband. 

Throughout the period between the two world wars the 
community suffered from antisemitism. In 1936 the *Iron 
Guard attacked a Jewish theater audience, exploding a bomb in 
their midst; two Jews were killed and many were wounded. 


Holocaust and Contemporary Periods 


From 1940 the position of the Jews deteriorated, because of 
economic restrictions and confiscations. In 1941 many Jewish 
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men were sent to forced labor. The Jewish population, which 
numbered 10,950 in 1940, increased to 11,788 in 1942 because 
many Jews from surrounding areas were concentrated in Ti- 
misoara, the local Jewish community having to support them. 
Later all the communal property was confiscated, including 
land. Until 1945 Timisoara was the center of the German or- 
ganizations of the Banat region. In 1944 the local German ci- 
vilian organization also took action against the Jews, but in 
September of that year the Red Army entered the city. 

After the war the National Jewish Organization, formed 
to assist the Communist Party program, established a branch 
in Timisoara, and its leaders attempted to liquidate Zionism 
and impose Communism. Jews were accused of underground 
Zionist activity, and some were imprisoned, including the 
author Ezra Fleischer. There were 13,600 Jews in Timisoara 
in 1947, but their number gradually decreased through emi- 
gration to Israel and other countries; 3,000 Jews remained 
in 1971. The communal organizations still functioned, there 
was a rabbi, and religious services were held. Although their 
numbers continued to dwindle, Jews played a part, mostly 
after 1989, in the renewal of the city’s and district's general 
cultural life. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: MHyJ, 3 (1937), docs. nos. 149, 152-3, 227, 354, 
360-367, 369, 370-458, 477; 8 (1965), 280; 9 (1966), 429; 10 (1967), 
2853; 11 (1968), 325, 423, 462; 13 (1970), 45; PK Romanyah, 1 (1969), 
308-15 (incl. bibl.); S. Yizhaki, Battei-Sefer Yehudim be-Transylvan- 


ah (1970), 59-68, 174. 
‘i [Yehouda Marton] 


TIMNA (Heb. yran), site of intensive ancient copper min- 
ing and smelting activities. The Timna Valley (Ar. Wadi 
Man‘iayya) is located 12%-18% mi. (2030 km.) north of Ei- 
lat, and three wadis run through it into the *Arabah: Nahal 
Mangan, Nahal Timna, and Nahal Nehushtan. The horseshoe- 
shaped area, created by tectonic plate movement, spreads 
out over an area of 23 sq. mi. (60 sq. km.) and is part of the 
Syrian-African rift. Explorations on the site were carried out 
by FE Frank and N. Glueck in 1932-34, and by B. Rothenberg 
from 1959. The ancient mines are situated in the western part 
of the Timna Valley, and malachite and chalcocite ores can 
still be found there in white sandstone formations. The mines 
and mining camps are spread over an area of approximately 
4 sq. mi. (c. 10 sq. km.). The ancient smelting camps, where 
crude copper was produced, are located in the center of the 
valley, west of Mt. Timna. 

During the Chalcolithic period (fourth millennium 
B.C.E.), tribes of shepherds and hunters with a good knowl- 
edge of copper metallurgy settled around Timna, collecting 
copper ore nodules and smelting them in well-built bowl fur- 
naces. The Chalcolithic copper smelting furnace excavated 
on the fringes of the Arabah, east of the modern Timna cop- 
per mines, is the earliest smelting installation so far found. 
The next industrial installations for the smelting and casting 
of copper date to the Late Bronze and Early Iron 1 periods. 
These large installations include workshops, storehouses, 
cisterns, furnaces, and slagheaps. The date of this complex, 
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called “King Solomon's Mines” by N. Glueck, was for some 
time much disputed. The discovery of numerous hieroglyphic 
inscriptions in Timna dating to the 14-12" centuries B.C.E. 
now indicate that the copper industry of Timna, and proba- 
bly of most of the other copper-producing sites in the Arabah, 
was developed by Egyptian mining expeditions during the 
196 and 20'" Dynasties. The inscriptions were found inside 
an Egyptian temple dedicated to the Egyptian goddess Ha- 
thor and located at the foot of “Solomon's Pillars” in the cen- 
ter of the mining and smelting area; it was probably the cen- 
tral sanctuary of Timna. This temple was built in the reign of 
Seti 1 at the end of the 14" century B.c.E. Gifts were also sent 
to it by Ramses 11, Merneptah, and Seti 11. It was destroyed 
in 1216-1210 B.C.E. and was restored only during the reign of 
Ramses 111 (1198-1166 B.c.E.). The second temple was short- 
lived and came to an end with Ramses v (1160-1156 B.C.E.). 

Timna, and perhaps also the other copper plants in the 
eastern Arabah, not yet explored, can now be identified with 
“Atika, the great copper mines,’ described in the Papyrus Har- 
ris 1 dating to the time of Ramses 111. According to this source, 
Egyptian copper mining expeditions traveled to Timna from 
Egypt by way of the sea and by overland caravans. The bay of 
Jazirat Far‘un, the only natural anchorage in the Gulf of Eilat, 
can be identified as the Egyptian mining port before it became 
the shipyard of King Solomon (see also *Ezion-Geber). 

Numerous temple gifts, including a partly gilded cop- 
per snake, a nehushtan of Midianite origin, and finds in the 
smelting camp indicate that the Egyptians operated the cop- 
per industry of Timna together with the Midianites, Kenites, 
and, probably, the Amalekites from the central Negev, i-e., the 
indigenous inhabitants of the area, possessing metallurgical 
traditions going back to prehistoric times, as reflected in Gen- 
esis 4:22. The Egyptian-Midianite temple and copper industry, 
built in the Arabah at a time close to the Exodus, and the nu- 
merous objects found in the excavations contribute materially 
to understanding of the cultural and social relations between 
the tribes of Israel at the time of Moses and the Midianites 
and Kenites, through the Midianite priest Jethro, father-in- 
law and adviser to Moses. 

The mines of Timna were not operated after the 12" cen- 
tury B.C.E., except during the second to fourth centuries c.£., 
apparently by soldiers of the third Roman legion (of Cyrena- 
ica). At this time copper ore was transported from Timna to 
the large copper furnace at Beer Orah (Ar. Bir Hindis), south 
of Timna, the site of which was excavated in 1969. 


[Beno Rothenberg] 


The modern Timna Copper Works in the hills of Eilat, 
15 mi. (25 km.) north of Eilat, were opened in 1959 and pro- 
duce copper cement (with a content of approximately 80% 
pure copper) from sedimentary ores mined in open pits and 
shafts over an area of approximately 8% sq. mi. (22 sq. km.). 
The works, employing more than 1,000 persons, increased 
its production from 5,000 tons (equivalent of pure copper) 
in 1962 to 14,000 tons in 1968. Nearly all the employees of the 
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Timna Works were residents of Eilat; the site itself did not 
have a permanent population. The modern works were first 
closed in 1976 owing to an economic crisis in the copper in- 
dustry. They was reopened in 1980 and permanently closed 
in 1985. 

Subsequently the Timna site became a tourist and recre- 
ation site, with a park offering visitors numerous attractions: 
the archaeological antiquities of the Shrine of Hathor and the 
Chariot Rock Drawings (drawings dating from the Egyptian- 
Midianite period carved on stones and describing the rituals 
and lifestyles of people who used to live in the area); the nat- 
ural phenomenon of The Arches (natural arches formed by 
erosion); Solomon’s Pillars (red sandstone cliffs that have been 
sculpted into pillar-shaped ridges jutting outward and formed 
by centuries of water erosion); The Mushroom (a mushroom- 
shaped rock that was carved by the natural forces of humidity 
and wind); and a few others, such as the multimedia “Mines of 
Times” shown in the new visitors’ centers and the Timna Lake, 
an artificial lake designed for recreational activities. 

[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.H. Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt, 4 
(1927), 204; E. Frank, in: zDPv, 57 (1934), 191-280; N. Glueck, Riv- 
ers in the Desert (1959), 36; B. Rothenberg, in: PEQ, 94 (1962), 5-714; 
idem, Zefunot Negev (1967), index; idem, in: Museum Haaretz. Bulle- 
tin, 8 (1966), 86-93 (Eng. section); B. Rothenberg and A. Lupu, ibid., 
9 (1967), 53-70 (Eng. section); B. Rothenberg and E. Cohen, ibid., 10 
(1968), 25-35 (Eng. section); B. Rothenberg, ibid., 11 (1969), 22-38 (in 
Eng. section); ibid., 12 (1970); PEQ, 101 (1969), 57-593 idem, in: IIlus- 
trated London News, 255 (Nov. 15, 1969), 32-33; 255 (Nov. 29, 1969), 
28 WEBSITE: timna-park.co.il/heb_timna.html. 


TIMNAH (Heb. 73797), the name of a number of places men- 
tioned in the Bible. 

(1) A Danite city (Josh. 19:43) located on the northern 
boundary of Judah between Beth Shemesh and Ekron (Josh. 
15:10). In the time of the struggle between Dan and the Philis- 
tines, Timnah and its vineyards apparently belonged to the lat- 
ter; Samson went there to marry the daughter of “the Timnite,” 
the lord of Timnah (Judg. 14; 15:6). Later, probably in the days 
of David, it became an Israelite city, as is evident from its in- 
clusion in the list of cities seized by the Philistines in the time 
of Ahaz (11 Chron. 28:18). Sennacherib conquered it after the 
battle of Eltekeh in 701 B.c.£. (Annals 2:240). Eusebius places 
the city between Diospolis (Lydda) and Jerusalem, mistak- 
ingly identifying it with (2) below (Onom. 96:24 ff.). It is now 
identified with Tell al-Battashi in the Sorek Valley, an almost 
square mound west of Beth Shemesh with traces of Iron Age 
pottery and fortifications. Nearby excavations revealed Neo- 
lithic to Middle Bronze Age remains. 

(2) A Judean city fortified by *Bacchides (1 Macc. 9:50). 
This may be the Timnah to which Judah went for sheepshear- 
ing and on the way to which he met Tamar (Gen. 38); some, 
however, locate this event at (1) above. It is identified with 
Khirbat al-Tibna near Beit Nattif. 

(3) An unidentified city in the southeastern mountain 
district of Judah (Josh. 15:57). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Mazar, in: 1EJ, 10 (1960), 66; J. Kaplan, in: 
Eretz-Israel, 5 (1959), 9 ff.; Y. Aharoni, in: PEFQS, 90 (1958), 27ff. (2) 


Avi-Yonah, Geog, 36ff. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


TIMNATH-HERES or TIMNATH-SERAH (Heb. 077 non, 
19 Nin), city in the hill-country of the territory of Ephraim, 
given to Joshua as his inheritance after the division of Canaan 
among the tribes; he was later buried there. The place is called 
both Timnath-Heres (“of the sun”; Judg. 2:9) and Timnath- 
Serah (Josh. 19:50; cf. the name of Asher’s daughter, Serah, in 
Gen. 46:17; 1 Chron. 7:30). In the Herodian period, it became 
the headquarters of a toparchy, formerly that of Arimathea 
(Pliny, Natural History, 5:15, 70; Jos., Wars, 3:55). Cassius sold 
its inhabitants into slavery (Jos., Ant., 14:275). In the Jewish 
War of 66-70 the city was included within the command of 
John the Essene (Jos., Wars, 2:567); in the spring of 68 it was 
occupied by Vespasian (Wars, 4:444). The city continued in 
existence until Byzantine times (Eusebius, Onom. 100:1ff.). It 
is identified with Khirbat Tibna, about 7% mi. (12 km.) north 
of Beth-Horon; pottery of the early Iron Age and later pe- 
riods was found there and the traditional tomb of Joshua is 
shown at the site. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abel, in: RB, 34 (1925), 209ff.; Rad, in: PyB, 


29 (1933); 32. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


°TIMOCHARES (date unknown), author of a lost history 
in Greek of Antiochus 1v Epiphanes (175-164 B.c.E.) or An- 
tiochus vit Sidetes (138-128). His remarks on Jerusalem’s to- 
pography are preserved in Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelica, 
9:35. 


°TINNEIUS RUFUS, Roman governor of Judea at the out- 
break of the Bar Kokhba War in 132 c.£. In rabbinic sources 
he is known as “Turnus Rufus.” Having failed with the assis- 
tance of the Tenth Legion to suppress the revolt, he sought aid 
from Publicius Marcellus, governor of Syria, and from other 
provinces. He failed to overcome the rebels, however, and fi- 
nally the Roman emperor, Hadrian, was obliged to dispatch 
*Julius Severus, governor of Britain, to Judea. 

Talmudic tradition refers to Tinneius Rufus concerning 
the decree against circumcision (Bereshit Rabbati of *Moses 
ha-Darshan) and as being responsible for plowing up the Tem- 
ple Mount (Ta’an. 29a). Various Midrashim record his dispu- 
tations with Akiva, his questions displaying some knowledge 
of the Torah and of Jewish life, such as: Why does God hate 
Esau (Tanh. Terumah, 3)? Why is man not born circumcised 
if such be God’s will (Tanh. Tazri’a, 7)? Why does God not 
provide sustenance for the poor if He loves them (BB 10a)? 
Wherein is the Sabbath distinguished from other days (Sanh. 
65b; Gen. R. 11:6; Tanh., Tissa, 33; et al.)? 

All his questions display an abrasive quality though Akiva 
is always able to provide an answer. According to the aggadah 
these discussions so disturbed Tinneius Rufus that his wife 
sought to use her charm in bringing about Akiva’s downfall 
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but failed; in the end she became a proselyte, marrying Akiva, 
to whom she brought a considerable fortune (Av. Zar. 20a; 
Ned. sob). Although Tinneius Rufus emerges in Jewish tradi- 
tion as a wicked man, all the existing sources bear a legendary 
character, and there are few historical facts about him. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eusebius, Ecclesiasticae Historiae, 4:6, 1; 


Pauly-Wissowa, 6 (1937), 1376-79, no. 6. 
[Lea Roth] 


TIOMKIN, VLADIMIR (Ze'ev; 1861-1927), Zionist leader 
in Russia. Born to an assimilated family in Yelizavetgrad, 
Ukraine, Tiomkin qualified as an engineer at the Technolog- 
ical Institute in St. Petersburg in 1886. He was active at first 
in the Russian revolutionary movement, but the pogroms 
in southern Russia in 1881 prompted him to join the Jewish 
national movement, and he was one of the founders of the 
Ahavat Zion society in St. Petersburg. He was delegate to the 
Hovevei Zion conferences at Druskieniki (1887) and Vilna 
(1889). In 1891 he was appointed the representative of the 
*Odessa Committee of Hovevei Zion in Erez Israel, and he be- 
came head of the executive committee of the Russian Hovevei 
Zion in Jaffa. He initiated land purchases in Erez Israel, but 
his plans were soon foiled by land speculations and the finan- 
cial losses incurred by many investors. Tiomkin returned to 
Russia, where he became *kazyonny ravvin of Yelizavetgrad 
in 1893 and did much to develop the institutions of the com- 
munity. With the appearance of Theodor *Herzl, he joined 
the Zionist movement and became one of its outstanding 
supporters and speakers in Russia. He participated in Zionist 
Congresses, was a member of the Zionist General Council, 
and was Zionist representative for the Yelizavetgrad region. 
During the controversy which broke out over the *Uganda 
Scheme, Tiomkin was a leading member of the oppositionist 
Ziyyonei Zion (1903). 

During World War 1 Tiomkin headed the relief projects 
in southern Russia on behalf of the Russian Jewish refugees 
who were expelled from the front region. After the February 
1917 Revolution he renewed his activities in the Zionist move- 
ment, which had become legalized. During the short period of 
freedom that followed until the October Revolution, he was 
one of the foremost speakers at conferences and congresses. 
He was a member of the presidium of the National Assembly 
of the Jews of the Ukraine (1918). Due to his great popularity 
with the Jewish masses, he was not persecuted by the Jewish 
Communists when in control over the Jews of the Ukraine 
(1919). In 1920 Tiomkin left Russia and settled in Paris. He 
became a member of the editorial board of the exiled Russian 
Zionists’ periodical Razsvet and joined Vladimir Jabotinsky’s 
*Revisionist Zionist movement. Tiomkin was the first presi- 
dent of the World Union of Zionist-Revisionists. He was an 
impressive witness in the *Schwarzbard trial. The settlement 
Ramat Tiomkin near Netanyah is named after him. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Jaffe, Sefer ha-Congress (19507), 324-6; D. 
Smilansky, Im Benei Dori (1942), 66-70; M.B.H. Hacohen, Olami, 2 


(1927), 194-8. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 
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TIRA, AL-, Muslim-Arab village in central Israel, in the south- 
ern Sharon Plain N.E. of Kefar Sava. Al-Tira is thought to be the 
relay station, Mutatio Betthar, mentioned by the fourth-century 
“Bordeaux Traveler.” Under the *Mamluks (14 century) it was 
a wayfarers’ inn (khan). The village expanded in the early part 
of the 20" century, as the spreading of Jewish settlements in its 
vicinity provided work opportunities and a market for its farm 
produce. Included within the State of Israel’s borders, the village 
grew from 2,000 inhabitants in 1948 to 7,100 in 1968 and 19,300 
in 2002, occupying an area of about 4 sq. mi. (10 sq. km.). Irri- 
gation was introduced, farm branches were variegated, artisan 
shops and small industries established, and housing conditions 
greatly improved. Al-Tira’s agriculture was based mainly on 
citrus groves and other fruit orchards, and vegetable and field 
crops. In 1991 Al-Tira received municipal status. 


[Efraim Orni] 


TIRADO, JACOB (ca. 1540-1620), one of the founding fa- 
thers of the Portuguese community in *Amsterdam. Tirado 
was born in Portugal into a *Converso family. In 1598 he was 
living in Amsterdam where he returned to Judaism. In no- 
tarial documents he appears as a wealthy merchant under the 
name of James (Gammez) Lopes da Costa. His trade concen- 
trated on Portugal and Venice. Synagogue services were held 
in his house, at least in 1610. In about 1608 he must have been 
among the founders of the Sephardi community, together 
with Samuel *Palache and the poet Jacob Israel *Belmonte. 
The community was named Bet Yaakov. He was among the 
first parnassim of the community and donated a Sefer Torah. 
After 1612 he left Amsterdam and moved to Venice, where he 
was active in charity and fund raising for Erez Israel. He might 
have spent the last years of his life in Jerusalem. According 
to legendary tradition Tirado left Portugal in 1593 along with 
a group of Conversos and reached Emden, where R. Moses 
Uri b. Joseph Ha-Levi helped them to return to Judaism and 
accompanied them to Amsterdam. Their religious practices 
led the authorities to suspect that they were holding Catholic 
services — at that time forbidden - and on the Day of Atone- 
ment, 1596, the group was arrested. Tirado was able to com- 
municate with the authorities in Latin and, when he told them 
the truth, they authorized Jewish worship. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.M. Koen, in: Studia Rosenthaliana, 3 (1969), 


121, 237, 240, 246 (Dutch). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: O. Vlessing, in: 
Dutch Jewish History, 3 (1993), 43-75. 


TIRASPOL, city in S.E. Moldova. In 1847 the number of Jews 
amounted to 1,406 and by 1897 it had risen to 8,668 (27% of 
the total population). In 1910 Tiraspol had two Jewish private 
schools, one for boys and one for girls. In 1926 there were 6,398 
Jews (29.1%) in the town. During the Nazi occupation Tira- 
spol was under Romanian administration; almost all its Jewish 
population perished. In the late 1960s the Jewish population 
of Tiraspol was estimated at about 1,500. The only synagogue 
was closed by the authorities in 1959, but kasher poultry was 
still available. 
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TIRAT HA-KARMEL 


TIRAT HA-KARMEL (Heb. OMT NYv; “Castle of the Car- 
mel”), city in northern Israel. Tirat ha-Karmel is located on the 
southern slopes of Mt. Carmel, near Haifa. The settlement was 
established in 1949, received municipal council status in 1951, 
and municipal status in 1992. Its area is 2.3 sq. mi. (6 sq. km.) 
and its population in 2002 was 18,700, among them 20% new 
immigrants. The city has an industrial area housing hi-tech 
companies. 
WEBSITE: www.tirat-carmel.muni.il. 


[Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 


TIRAT ZEVI (Heb. 728 N°), kibbutz in central Israel, 6 mi. 
(10 km.) S.E. of Beth-Shean, affiliated with Ha-Kibbutz ha- 
Dati. Tirat Zevi was founded in 1937 as one of the first, and 
the southernmost, of the *stockade and watchtower outposts 
in the Beth-Shean Valley, by Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi pioneers 
from central Europe. In the 1936-39 Arab riots, Tirat Zevi 
had to repulse frequent attacks. In the early stage of the *War 
of Independence (1948), strong Arab forces commanded by 
Fawzi al-Kaukji assaulted Tirat Zevi but were beaten back after 
suffering heavy casualties. After the *Six-Day War (1967), the 
kibbutz became the object of repeated shelling from beyond 
the nearby Jordan border. Since its founding, Tirat Zevi has 
occupied a central place in the religious settlement movement, 
and its members are active in religious study and education. 
In 1968, the kibbutz had 385 inhabitants; in 2002, 666. Kib- 
butz farming was based on field corps, dates, olives, turkeys, 
and fishery. The kibbutz also operated a sausage and smoked- 
meat factory and catering service and developed tourism with 
a visitor's center and guest rooms. Its name, “Castle of Zevi,’ 
commemorates Rabbi Zevi Hirsh *Kalischer. 


WEBSITE: www.4iratzvi.org.il. 
[Efraim Orni] 


TIRGU-FRUMOS (Rom. Targu-Frumos), town in Jassy dis- 
trict, Moldavia, Romania. In 1763 Jews were granted a special 
privilege to settle there in order to restore the declining econ- 
omy of the town. In 1769 Tirgu-Frumos is mentioned in con- 
nection with the trade developed by the Jews, who sold cereals, 
butter, milk, honey, leather, flax, and hemp at the weekly fair. 
In 1815 the privilege was confirmed and more Jewish settlers 
arrived; from 280 in 1803 their number increased to 1,258 (31% 
of the total population) in 1859, and 2,123 (45.6%) in 1899. At 
the beginning of the 19t century Jews assumed responsible 
positions in the local council. At the end of the century, how- 
ever, proceedings were opened against them. For 30 years the 
Romanian parliament refused to raise Tirgu-Frumos to the 
status of a town, keeping it a village, because in such a rural 
environment the Jews had no rights to acquire immovable 
property. During the Peasants’ Revolt in 1907 the synagogue 
as well as the houses of 59 Jewish families were destroyed. 
Between the two world wars antisemitism increased, and in 
consequence many Jews left Tirgu-Frumos. In 1930 there were 
1,608 Jews (26.4% of the total) in the town. The members of 
this community held a central position in trade (cereal, cat- 
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tle, timber, grocery and other stores, alcoholic beverages), 
crafts (tailors, cobblers, potters, bakers, furriers, leather cut- 
ters, smiths, etc.), small industry and professions (doctors). In 
1939 students from the University of Jassy, led by A.C. *Cuza 
and his son George, attempted to organize anti-Jewish riots 
but were deterred by an effective *self-defense organization. 
Among the rabbis of the town were Shalom b. Samuel Shmelke 
Taubes (1825-1888), who officiated later in Botosani. Three 
synagogues — the Big Synagogue (of the merchants) founded 
in 1813, the Cobblers’ (1883) and the Poor’s — lasted several 
years more than the community. 

In World War 11 most Jews were expelled to Roman and 
some also to Botosani. Some 650 victims from the “Death 
Train” traveling between Jassy and Roman in the days of the 
Jassy massacre, July 29, 1941, were taken from the train and 
interred in the Targu-Frumos cemetery. After the war a com- 
munity was reconstituted (amounting to 530 persons in 1947) 
but diminished rapidly through migration to larger cities or 
emigration. In 1969 about 10 Jewish families remained. The 
last Jewish inhabitant died in 1998. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Schwartzfeld, Impopularea, reimpopulerea 
si intemeierea targurilor si targusoarelor in Moldova (1914), 17-19, 343 
N. Daranga, Monografia comunei Targu Frumos (1914); V. Tufescu, 
Targusoarele din Moldova, si importanta lor ecomonicd (1942), 92, 
104-5, 130, 140; PK Romanyah, 130-2. 

[Theodor Lavi / Silviu Sanie (2"4 ed.)] 


TIRGU NEAMT (Rom. Targu-Neamt), town in Moldavia, 
Romania. According to local tradition, Jews were authorized 
to settle by the sovereign Stephen the Great, who ruled from 
1457 to 1502. Later, the king (Peter the Lame) issued a decree 
expelling Jews from the country (1579). Jews returned to Tirgu 
Neamt in the 17" century. The oldest tombstones date from 
1677 and 1689; there were three cemeteries, the last founded 
in 1838. 

In 1859 the Jewish population was 3,006 and in 1899 it 
reached 3,671 (42% of the total). The oldest synagogue and 
the mikveh were demolished in 1849 by order of the abbot of 
a nearby monastery. The Jews opposed the order by force and 
six of them fell during the incidents. The Jewish community 
then sent a delegation to Constantinople, and obtained an or- 
der from the vizir compelling the monastery to pay damages. 
In 1855-56 the community received from the monastery land, 
money, and bricks to rebuild the synagogue and the mikveh. 
Among the rabbis who officiated in Tirgu Neamt, most prom- 
inent is R. Hayyim Mordecai Roller, rabbi between 1895 and 
1941. He died in Jerusalem in 1946. Besides the talmud torah, 
a Jewish primary school was founded in 1890 but it was closed 
down in 1893 because of opposition from the religious circles, 
supported by the hasidic rabbi of *Buhusi. The school was re- 
opened in 1897. 

Anti-Jewish feelings in Tirgu Neamt were encouraged by 
the monks of the local monastery. In 1710 there was a *blood 
libel, which resulted in the death of five Jews and the pillag- 
ing of many Jewish houses. Additional blood libels were in- 
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stigated in 1765, 1806, 1816, 1836, and 1859. In 1803 the mon- 
astery printed pamphlets propagating anti-Jewish agitation. 
In 1821 Romanian Greeks, in rebellion against Turkish rule, 
crossed Moldavia, set fire to the town, and assassinated half 
the Jewish population. 

Between the two world wars, after naturalization rights 
were granted to the Jews, two Jewish representatives served on 
the local council. In 1931 a Jew acted as vice mayor. On the eve 
of World War 11 the community supported eight prayerhouses, 
an old-age home, a mikveh, and premises for a school. 

In World War 11 the Jews were expelled to *Piatra- 
Neamt. After the war the community gradually came to an 
end through emigration. The Jewish population numbered 
2,900 in 1947, 1,800 in 1950, and about 50 families in 1969. 
Shalom Dramer was the community’s rabbi in 1954. There 
was one synagogue. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Kaufmann, in: Fraternitatea, 7 (1885), 
47-48, 54-55, 62-64, 70-71, 78-80, 94-95, 111, 118-9, 158-9; M. 
Schwarzfeld, Ochire asupra istoriei evreilor in Romania (1887), 14, 
42; V. Tufescu, Targusoarele din Moldava si importanta lor economica 


(1942), 92, 118-9; PK Romanyah, 127-9. 
i [Theodor Lavi] 


TIRHAKAH (Heb. 7771n), the “king of *Cush” who, ac- 
cording to the Bible (11 Kings 19:9), took part in *Hezekiah’s 
revolt against Sennacherib. These references to Tirhakah 
(690/89-664 B.c.E.), the fourth pharaoh of the Twenty-Fifth 
(Ethiopian) Dynasty, appear to be an anachronism. According 
to a careful interpretation of the problematical biblical pas- 
sages and Assyrian inscriptions, Hezekiah's uprising started in 
703 B.C.E. Sennacherib undertook a successful punitive expe- 
dition against Judah’s Philistine (11 Kings 18:13 ff.) and Egyp- 
tian allies in 701, and then besieged all the fortified cities of 
Judah, ultimately forcing Hezekiah to pay a heavy indemnity. 
The appearance of “Tirhakah” at the head of another Egyptian 
contingent only served to cause Jerusalem to be immediately 
besieged a second time. Although the siege was interrupted 
because of a plague in the Assyrian camp, Sennacherib, nev- 
ertheless, again made Hezekiah and Judah his vassals. In the 
light of the above-mentioned dates the pharaoh who thus un- 
successfully assisted Hezekiah can only have been Tirhakah’s 
brother and predecessor Shebitku, the Sithos of Herodotus’ 
account of Sennacherib’s expedition (2:141). The Bible's refer- 
ences “Tirhakah, king of Cush” however, are not inappropri- 
ate, since the citations symbolize the historical role of the en- 
tire Ethiopian Dynasty. It was the fate of these kings to make 
a prolonged but unsuccessful stand against Assyria’s advance 
toward the Mediterranean, and it was Tirhakah who suffered 
the final defeat 30 years later. Egypt was invaded by Esarhad- 
don in 671 and by Ashurbanipal in 667; Tirhakah had to with- 
draw into exile in Nubia, and Thebes was destroyed in 664. 
Typically, Egyptian historical consciousness refused to rec- 
ognize the Assyrian invasion; Tirhakah was still considered 
king of Lower Egypt in 666, and later was listed, like Sesos- 
tris, among Strabo’ heroes of antiquity (1:3, 21; 2:1, 6). While 
recognizing the weakness of Egypt vis-a-vis Assyria (cf. the 
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warnings of Isa. 30:1-5; 31:1-3), the Bible also reflects Egypt's 
gallantry when it telescopes Tirhakah, mythical defender of 
Egypt, and Shebitku, King Hezekiah’s ally. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Goossens, in: Chronique d’Egypte, 43-44 
(1947), 239-44; M.EL. Macadam, The Temples of Kawa, 1 (1949); H.H. 


Rowley, in: BJRL, 44 (1962), 395-431. 
{Irene Grumach] 


TIRZAH (Heb. 731n), Canaanite city whose king is men- 
tioned at the end of the list of those defeated by Joshua (Josh. 
12:24). Eventually, the city seems to have been joined peace- 
fully to the territory of Manasseh, as is indicated by the story 
of the daughters of Zelophehad, one of whom is named Tirzah 
(Num. 26:33; 36:11; Josh. 17:3). In the days of the divided mon- 
archy, it became the residence of Jeroboam 1 after he left 
Shechem (1 Kings 14:17). Some, however, hold that this is an 
anachronism and that Tirzah became the capital of Israel only 
in the days of Baasha. Baasha’s son Elah was assassinated when 
drunk in the house of his steward in Tirzah. Zimri, his assas- 
sin and usurper, was besieged by Omri and burnt to death 
in the palace in 878 B.c.£. (1 Kings 15-16). In the sixth year 
of his reign (c. 872), Omri transferred the capital to Samaria 
(1 Kings 16:24). The rebel Menahem marched from Tirzah 
against Shallum in 748 B.c.£. (11 Kings 15:14, 16). It seems to 
have been destroyed by the Assyrians at the same time as Sa- 
maria (721 B.c.E.). An earlier attack by Shishak in 925 B.c.E. 
is uncertain, as part of the name is missing in his list of con- 
quered towns, but it is probable in view of the importance of 
the city at that time. 

Tirzah has been identified with Tell al-Fari‘a (Farica), 
about 7 mi. (11 km.) northeast of Shechem, on an important 
highway near a plentiful spring. Excavations directed by R. de 
Vaux in 1946-60 revealed remains from the Chalcolithic pe- 
riod and an important Early Bronze Age town with a sanctu- 
ary, city wall, and fortified gates. After a gap of several centu- 
ries beginning in about 2500 B.c.E., occupation was resumed 
in the Middle Bronze Age. The town of the Late Bronze Age 
is poorer. The city was rebuilt in the Israelite period, and in 
a later phase, a palace was constructed which apparently re- 
mained unfinished; this may be due to the removal of the 
capital to Samaria. The later Israelite level is characterized by 
large private houses which are in sharp contrast to those of the 
poor, from which they are separated by a wall. This level was 
destroyed by the Assyrians in c. 723 B.c.E., after which settle- 
ment continued, but on a smaller scale. The site was eventu- 
ally abandoned in c. 600 B.C.E. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: de Vaux, in: RB, 54 (1947), 394-433, 57311; 69 
(1962), 212ff.; idem, in: PEFQS, 88 (1956), 125 ff; idem, in: D.W. Thomas 
(ed.), Archaeology and Old Testament Study (1967), 371ff.; Jochims, 


in; ZDPV, 76 (1960), 73-96. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


TISCH, USS. brothers, entrepreneurs and philanthropists. 
LAURENCE ALAN TISCH (1923-2003), the older of two broth- 
ers, was born in Brooklyn, n.y. His father, Abraham (Al), was 
an All-American basketball player at the City College of New 
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York and owned a garment factory and two summer camps 
that his wife, Sadye, helped him run. Laurence graduated cum 
laude from New York University at 18 and a year later earned a 
master’s degree in industrial management from the Wharton 
School at the University of Pennsylvania. After World War 11 
service in the Office of Strategic Services, he enrolled at Har- 
vard Law School but dropped out after a year. In 1946, the 
Tisch parents entrusted Larry, as he was known, with $125,000 
to invest. He used the money to buy a lackluster resort called 
Laurel-in-the-Pines in Lakewood, n.j. that he found listed 
in a Business Opportunities advertisement in the New York 
Times. His brother, PRESTON ROBERT (1926-2005), known as 
Bob, joined him as a full partner in 1948. The Tisches refur- 
nished the hotel, added amenities like a swimming pool, and 
dreamed up promotional stunts like importing three rein- 
deer from Finland to pull sleighs in the snow. Over the next 
dozen years the brothers acquired a dozen hotels in New York, 
New Jersey, and Florida and in 1956 built the Americana at 
Bal Harbour, Fla., spending $17 million of their own money. 
It was in the black the first year, thanks to convention busi- 
ness. In 1961 the brothers gained control of Loews, one of the 
larger movie-house chains in the country, which was forced 
to separate its theaters from its filmmaking unit. Larry was 
attracted to Loews’ underlying real-estate assets. In 1961 the 
brothers knocked down the old Loews Lexington Theater in 
New York City and used the site to build the 800-room Sum- 
mit Hotel, the first hotel built in Manhattan in 30 years. In 
Times Square, they built the Americana, which at 50 stories 
was the world’s tallest hotel upon completion in 1962. In 1968 
the Tisches bought Lorillard, then the fifth-largest cigarette 
company in the United States. Larry shed its non-tobacco in- 
terests to increase profit margins. In 1974 Larry acquired a 
controlling stake in the cna Financial Corporation, a nearly 
bankrupt Chicago-based insurance company. Within a few 
years he transformed it into a company with $16.5 billion in 
assets and an A-plus credit rating. By 1980 Loews vaulted to 
more than $3 billion in annual revenue from $100 million a 
decade earlier, from its 14 hotels, 67 movie theaters, insurance 
operations, shipping, Bulova watches, and popular cigarette 
brands like Kent, Newport, and True. Larry did have some 
setbacks, however. In 1971 Loews invested $40 million in the 
Franklin National Bank, which was sold to an Italian financier 
who was later convicted of looting its assets. Loews was sued 
by the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation for breach of 
fiduciary duty and misuse of information. The company paid 
$1.2 million in an out-of-court settlement. In 1986 Larry was 
thrust into a new arena when he was invited to discourage a 
hostile takeover of the Columbia Broadcasting System net- 
work. Using Loews as his investment vehicle, Larry acquired 
almost 25 percent of cBs for $750 million. After a series of 
disputes with officers of cas, Larry became acting chair- 
man. Within months he presided over the ouster of 230 of 
the 1,200 news employees and cut the news division’s budget 
by $30 million. He sold css’s book publishing units in 1986 
to Harcourt Brace Jovanovich for $500 million and its mag- 
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azines to Diamandis Communications for $650 million the 
next year. And he also sold css Records, the second-largest 
record company in the world at the time, to the Sony Corpo- 
ration of Japan for $2 billion. While cBs stock did well, the 
network faltered, falling to third place among the three major 
networks. After ten years, cBs was sold to the Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation for $5.4 billion. In the years after he left 
css Larry took a bearish position in the stock market and 
posted $2 billion in trading losses for Loews. Larry turned to 
civic affairs and philanthropy. He was a trustee of the Whit- 
ney Museum of Art, the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and 
the New York Public Library. He was also president of the 
United Jewish Appeal of New York and was a director of the 
Legal Aid Society. He became a prolific fundraiser for NYU, 
helping to provide it with endowment and new buildings. He 
spent his leisure time with his family, in frequent discussions 
of Jewish traditions with talmudic scholars. He often invited 
a rabbi to his Fifth Avenue office to discuss Bible passages and 
talmudic interpretations. 

Bob Tisch worked with his brother to build the multi- 
billion-dollar business empire, but he himself was postmas- 
ter general of the United States, half-owner of the New York 
Giants football team, and leader of many of New York City’s 
top business groups. He was chairman of the host committees 
for the 1976 and 1980 Democratic National Conventions and 
led the way in building a new convention center on Manhat- 
tan’s West Side. His last campaign, Take the Field, to revital- 
ize the ragged athletic fields of the city’s public high schools, 
raised $140 million. Bob Tisch’s enthusiasm for convening the 
city’s movers and shakers began during New York City’s fis- 
cal crisis in the 1970s with breakfasts at his Park Avenue ho- 
tel, the Regency. Major players in that municipal drama such 
as Lewis *Rudin and Felix G. *Rohatyn were the first regulars 
and Tisch was credited with coining the term “power break- 
fast” Among the city organizations Bob Tisch headed were 
the New York City Convention and Visitors Bureau, the New 
York City Partnership, and the New York City Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry. The Tisches were known for their 
generosity. The medical center and arts school at New York 
University bear the family name. So does a gallery at the Met- 
ropolitan Museum and the children’s zoo in Central Park as 
well as namesake institutions at the University of Michigan, 
Tufts University, and elsewhere. Bob Tisch attended Bucknell 
University briefly, joined the army and earned a bachelor’s de- 
gree from Michigan after his discharge in 1944. When Tisch 
was postmaster general, from 1986 to 1988, he used his mar- 
keting skill to sell stamps by phone and stressed the sale of 
commemorative stamps, which are financially advantageous 
for the Postal Service because collectors seldom use them as 
postage. Bob also founded Meals-on-Wheels in New York, 
served as its president for 20 years, and many times person- 
ally delivered meals to the elderly. His habit of working Sun- 
days prevented him from seeing a professional football game 
until 1961, but he made up for it. After buying into the Giants 
in 1991, he loved to attend practices and confer with coaches. 
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He improved the team’s business by sharpening marketing 
strategies and raising ticket prices. 


[Stewart Kampel (274 ed.)] 


TISCHLER, HANS (1915-_), musicologist. Born in Vienna, 
he settled in the United States in 1938 and studied musicology 
at Yale University with Schrade and Hindemith where he re- 
ceived his Ph.D. in 1942. He held positions in West Virginia at 
Wesleyan College (1945-47), Roosevelt University in Chicago 
(1947-65), and Indiana University (from 1965 until his retire- 
ment). He was guest lecturer at Tel Aviv University (1972) and 
Bar-Ilan (1986). Tischler was a leading scholar of late medi- 
eval music, editing complete editions and philological stud- 
ies of the Notre Dame organa as well as of troubadour and 
trouvére music. His other fields of study were Mozart’s piano 
concertos and the music of Gustav *Mahler. Among his writ- 
ings are The Perceptive Music Listener (1955); Chanter mestuet, 
Songs of the Trouvéres (1981); The Earliest Motets (1982); and 
Conductus and contrafacta (2001). His important editions in- 
clude A Medieval Motet Book (1973) and the Monpelier Codex, 
PRMMA, II-VII (1978). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online. 
[Jehoash Hirshberg (24 ed.)] 


TISCHLER, MAX (1906-1989), U.S. industrial research 
chemist. Tischler was born in Boston. In 1957 he became 
president of a group of research laboratories. He contributed 
many papers in the fields of pharmaceuticals and chemical 
processes. In 1960 he edited the Organic Syntheses. He received 
many medals and awards including the award of the Swedish 
Royal Academy of Science. 


TISHBY, ISAIAH (1908-1992), scholar of *Kabbalah, *Shab- 
bateanism, ethical Hebrew literature, and Hasidism. Born as 
Sandor Schwartz in Sanislo, Hungary, Tishby received a tradi- 
tional rabbinic education but soon became interested in sec- 
ular literature and scholarly work. He wrote stories, articles, 
and poems in Hungarian, publishing a collection of Hungar- 
ian poems. He settled in Palestine in 1933 and studied at the 
Hebrew University, joining its department of Hebrew litera- 
ture in 1951 (professor from 1955). 

His main works include Zohar anthologies (Mishnat 
ha-Zohar, 2 vols., 1949-60); Pirkei Zohar (1969); Torat ha- 
Ra ve-ha-Kelippah be-Kabbalat ha-Ari (“The Idea of Evil... 
in Lurianic Kabbalah,’ 1942); Azriel of Gerona’s exegetical 
Perush ha-Aggadot (1945); and a critical edition - begun by 
A.Z. Schwarz — of Jacob Sasportas’ anti-Shabbatean tract Zizat 
Novel Zevi (1954). A collection of his studies in the fields of 
Kabbalah and Shabbateanism was published in 1964 as Netivei 
Emunah u-Minut (“Paths of Belief and Heresy”). In 1970 
Tishby published Perakim mi-Sifrei Musar Kabballiyyim, an 
anthology of ethical works, with prefaces and commentary, 
covering from Saadiah to Maimonides. He wrote the article on 
hasidic thought in the Encyclopaedia Hebraica, which was also 
published as a separate book - Torat ha-Hasidut ve-Sifrutah 
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(1966). Other studies of his deal with the messianic element in 
Hasidism, kabbalistic messianism in 16''-century Italy, and the 
messianic theology of M.H. *Luzzatto and his circle. In 1979 
he was awarded the Israel Prize for Jewish studies. 


[Joseph Dan] 


TISHMAN, U.S. family in real estate and construction. 
Founded by JULIUS TISHMAN (d. 1936) in the United States 
in 1898, the Tishman family companies constituted a con- 
struction behemoth that built 400 million square feet of ho- 
tels and skyscrapers that started with tenements. Julius had 
five sons and six grandsons and, in various guises, the com- 
pany continued as a major force through the early years of 
the 21° century. PAUL TISHMAN joined his father’s company 
in 1924 after graduating from Harvard and doing graduate 
work at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and Co- 
lumbia University. He left the company in 1949 to form Paul 
Tishman Inc., which specialized in urban renewal, build- 
ings for universities and hospitals, and buildings for Fed- 
eral, state, and local governments. Among his projects was 
Washington Square Village, where modern apartment build- 
ings replaced several blocks of older housing in Greenwich 
Village. He retired in 1969 and died in 1996 at the age of 96. 
He collected African art and the collection was acquired 
by Walt Disney Productions for Epcot Center in Orlando, 
Fla. 

The Tishman company went public in 1928 and was dis- 
solved in 1978 by a third-generation president, ROBERT TISH- 
MAN, who launched a partnership with his son-in-law, Jerry 
Speyer. The company was reconstituted in 1980 as a private 
concern under Robert’s cousin, JOHN, who became chief exec- 
utive officer. John Tishman, a teacher whose father died when 
he was four, was put in charge of construction, a job the other 
cousins showed no interest in. In 1965 the Tishmans got a 
shot at managing the construction of Madison Square Garden 
in New York. Such high-profile projects begat others, includ- 
ing the first 100-story tower, the John Hancock, in Chicago. 
The Tishmans were called in as consultants on the World 
Trade Center. When they suggested ways to cut costs, the 
Port Authority hired the company as the builder. Tishman 
continued to develop its own properties but also emphasized 
research. It invented body-heat detectors that turn lights on 
and off when people enter or leave rooms. It developed a new 
roofing installation with Owens Corning Fiberglas, and with 
U.S. Gypsum it developed an inexpensive fireproof process. 
During a downturn in the economy John Tishman diver- 
sified the company into services. It began managing hotels 
such as the St. Moritz on Central Park South. It took on fi- 
nancial consulting jobs. John brought in his son, Daniel R., 
who had been running Tishman’s New England projects out 
of Boston in 1994, and he was put on a direct path to succeed 
his father. DANIEL TISHMAN (1955-_) joined the company 
in 1990 to lead it into the 21°t century. Another Tishman, 
ALAN V. (1917-2004), was in charge of the leasing arm. The 
Tishmans were prominent in Jewish philanthropies. Among 
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many campaigns, Alan was a vice president of ujA Federation 
of New York. Daniel was president of Israel Bonds’ Greater 
New York appeal. 

MARGARET (PEGGY) TISHMAN (1919-2004), who was 
married to Alan V. Tishman, played a prominent role in 
American Jewish affairs. She was an organizer of the merged 
ujA-Federation of New York and served as its first president, 
from 1986 to 1989, becoming one of the first women to gain 
national recognition as the chief executive of a major chari- 
table federation. She helped found the Jewish Association for 
the Aged (jAsa) in 1968, and she developed an endowment 
program to support that work. She served on the boards of the 
American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee and the Jew- 
ish Home and Hospital and was president of the Jewish Com- 
munity Relations Council of New York. As Peggy Westheimer, 
she graduated from Wellesley College and received a master’s 
degree in education and psychology from Fairfield University. 
She gained a national reputation in 1954 when she joined the 
board of the Jewish Home and Hospital amid a growing debate 
over how society cared for its elderly, and she helped persuade 
the Jewish Home to build one of the country’s first assisted-liv- 
ing residences for older adults. She also served on New York 
City’s Commission on Heroin Addiction and twice was a del- 
egate to the White House Conference on Aging. 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


TISHRI (Heb. Wn), the post-Exilic name of the seventh 
month of the Jewish year according to biblical usage which 
has been retained until the present day even though Tishri is 
the first month of the chronological year in the current way 
of dating. Frequently mentioned in Assyrian-Babylonian re- 
cords and in rabbinic literature (e.g., Megillat Taanit), it is de- 
rived from the Aramaic shera or sherei (“to begin”). Hence, 
this name means “beginning of the year.” Its zodiacal sign is 
Libra. In the present fixed Jewish calendar it invariably consists 
of 30 days, 1° of Tishri never falling on Sunday, Wednesday, 
or Friday in accordance with the system of calendric “post- 
ponement” (see *Calendar). In the 20' century, Tishri, in its 
earliest occurrence, extended from September 6 to October 5 
and, in its latest, from October 5 to November 3. Memorable 
days in Tishri are mainly feasts laid down in the Pentateuch: 
(2) 1st and 2™ of Tishri, the New Year, Rosh Ha-Shanah (Num. 
24:1-6), the second day applying in Erez Israel as well as in 
the Diaspora (at least since about the tenth century); (2) 10% 
of Tishri, the *Day of Atonement (Lev. 16:29-34); (3) 15t-10' 
of Tishri, the *Ten Days of Penitence; (4) 15‘ of Tishri (in the 
Diaspora 15**-16"), the first day of Sukkot (the Feast of Tab- 
ernacles; Lev. 23:33-43); (5) 16'-218t of Tishri (in the Dias- 
pora 17*t~-21*), the days of hol ha-moed (“intermediate days”; 
Num. 29:17-34), the last of which (6) 21°t of Tishri, known as 
Hoshana Rabba, is of special significance (Suk. 4:4-7); (7) 2274 
of Tishri, Shemini Azeret (“The Eighth Day of Assembly”; 
Num. 29:35-38), combined with Simhat Torah (“Rejoicing 
with the Torah,’ which is of post-talmudic origin). In the Di- 
aspora 22™ of Tishri is observed as Shemini Azeret, and 23°¢ 
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of Tishri as Simhat Torah; (8) 3'4 of Tishri, once observed as 
a minor feast in commemoration of the omission of the Has- 
monean title “Priest to the Most High God” (modeled on the 
title of Melchizedek (Malki Zedek) in Gen. 14:18) from the dat- 
ing of secular documents in the terms of the era of the regnal 
years of the Hasmonean high-priest kings (Meg. Ta’an. 337, et 
al.). Later this day reverted to its previous status of a fast in 
commemoration of the assassination of *Gedaliah (Jer. 41:1-2, 
et al.), the “fast in the seventh month” in Zechariah 7:5 and 
8:19 (RH 18b, et al.) possibly postponed from 1* of Tishri (see 
Ibn Ezra and Kimhi, ibid.). 

[Ephraim Jehudah Wiesenberg] 


TISMA, ALEKSANDAR (1924-2003), author, novelist. Born 
in Novi Sad, he had a Jewish mother and a Serbian father. In 
his novels he depicts, in a realistic style, the multiethnic and 
multireligious milieu of the mixed population of the Panno- 
nian plain of the Vojvodina Province, including the relative 
harshness of Jewish existence. In particular he treated the 
problems of acculturation, identity conflicts, discrimination, 
and the racial and antisemitic persecutions during the Holo- 
caust. These social phenomena are presented with accuracy 
and psychological insight. His testimony reveals horrid epi- 
sodes of murder which occurred during the infamous razzia 
perpetrated by the Hungarian occupation forces in Novi Sad 
in January 1942. 

Tisma won much praise and many prizes for his work 
and is counted among the most translated and better-known 
contemporary Yugoslav writers. 

Among his works the following merit mention: Krivice 
(“Guilt? 1961); Knjiga o Blamu (“A Book on Blam,” 1972); Upot- 
reba coveka (“The Use of a Man,” 1976), and Kapo (1987). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Katan Ben-Zion, Presence and Disap- 
pearance: Jews and Judaism in Former Yugoslavia in the Mirror of 


Literature (2002). [Zvi Loker (274 ed.)] 
vi Loker (2"¢ ed. 


°TISO, JOSEF (1887-1947), prime minister (March-October 
1939) and afterward president of Nazi-protected “indepen- 
dent” Slovakia. Trained as a priest, he was an excellent stu- 
dent and earned a doctorate in theology in 1910. A Slovakian 
nationalist, he began calling for an independent, authoritar- 
ian Catholic Slovakia in 1918. Elected to the Czechoslovakian 
Parliament in 1927, he became minister of health but was dis- 
missed because of his ideology in 1929. Tiso was a Catholic 
priest at Banovce and védca (“leader”) of the fascist People’s 
Party of Hlinka. Slovakia became autonomous in 1938 after the 
Munich Conference and Tiso later became its president. At 
Hitler’s urging, he declared independence in March of 1939 but 
closely allied Slovakia with Germany. Ironically, he opposed 
the radicals of the Hlinka Guard and won a power struggle 
with them. He was one of the people primarily responsible 
for the deportation of Slovakian Jews to the death camps. His 
attitude to the “Jewish question” was evident by 1940, when 
he himself directed the “aryanized” estates in his own parish. 
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In March 1942 he rejected the appeal of the rabbis of Slovakia 
imploring him to prevent the mass deportations of Slovakian 
Jews. The Vatican was embarrassed by his leadership but took 
no steps to remove him from the priesthood or to excommu- 
nicate him. In August 1942, in a speech delivered at Holi¢, Tiso 
justified the deportations as “for the good of the Slovak nation, 
to free it of its pests.” He had the power to issue exemptions 
from deportations and did so for 1,100 people, among them 
people who had been baptized and also wealthy Jews. After 
World War 11, the National Tribunal of Bratislava found him 
guilty of several charges, including crimes against humanity, 
and he was hanged. His record is still a matter of contention 
in Slovakia and his role still an embarrassment to apologists 
for the Roman Catholic Church. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Lettrich, History of Modern Slovakia (1956), 


index; L. Rothkirchen, Hurban Yahadut Slovakia (1961) incl. Eng. 
summary, index; O.J. Neumann, Be-Zel ha-Mavet (1958), passim. 


[Livia Rothkirchen / Michael Berenbaum (2™4 ed.)] 


TISZAESZLAR (Hung. Tiszaeszlar), town in N.E. Hun- 
gary, not far from the provincial capital, Nyiregyhaza. The 
town became notorious in Jewish history in connection with 
a *blood libel there which aroused public opinion throughout 
Europe at the time and became the subject of stormy agita- 
tion in Hungary over many years. Its effects were disastrously 
clear during the White Terror period (1919-21), and even later 
during the antisemitic activity which culminated in Hungary 
with the expulsions of World War 11. In 1882, when the blood 
libel occurred, there were about 25 Jewish families living in 
Tiszaeszlar, which had a total population of approximately 
2,700. In 1944, the year of the expulsions, there were 61 Jews 
in the village. 

On April 1, 1882, one of the village inhabitants, Eszter 
Solymosi, a Christian girl aged 14, disappeared. It was later 
discovered that she had committed suicide by throwing her- 
self into the River Tisza. A short time after her disappearance, 
rumors were spread that some of the local Jews had murdered 
her in the community synagogue for religious requirements in 
anticipation of the Passover festival. The accusers included the 
leading local official, the provincial deputy in the parliament in 
Budapest, and the local Catholic priest, who also published an 
article which, by implication, accused the Jews of ritual mur- 
der. The authorities opened an investigation. The examining 
magistrate and other representatives of the state, who in prin- 
ciple believed the accusation, carried out their investigation 
with brutal methods. They succeeded by a ruse in convincing 
a local 14-year-old Jewish youth, Moric Scharf, to give false 
evidence: namely that with his own eyes he had witnessed how 
his father, with local Jews and others who had come from the 
vicinity, had murdered the girl in the synagogue and gathered 
her blood in a bowl. The investigation was much publicized, 
as was the trial which followed. There were also stormy de- 
bates on the subject in the Budapest parliament. Antisemitic 
deputies, such as Gyéz6 (Viktor) *Istéczy, fomented a vio- 
lent agitation. The prime minister Kalman Tisza did not be- 
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lieve in the libel, but because of political considerations did 
not dare to impede the judicial proceedings. The minister of 
justice, Tivadar Pauler, did indeed believe that a few uncivi- 
lized Jews employed Christian blood for their religious wor- 
ship. The state prosecutor-general, Sandor Kozma, a man of 
liberal opinions, was opposed to the charge. A representative 
of the prosecution at the trial itself, Ede Szeyffert, also sup- 
ported this opinion. 

The trial was held in Nyiregyhaza during the summer 
months of 1883. In his summing-up speech the prosecutor 
proposed that the accused should be acquitted, and the verdict 
subsequently exonerated the 15 Jews accused. The counsel for 
the defense was brilliantly led by a non-Jewish advocate, Karoly 
E6tvos, who was also a noted author, politician, and member of 
the Hungarian parliament. It was as a result of his interventions 
that the tribunal invalidated the false evidence which had been 
submitted. After appeals, the verdict was finally upheld by the 
supreme court of Budapest on May 10, 1884. Instead of subsid- 
ing, the wave of antisemitism gathered momentum through- 
out Hungary after the verdict of the district tribunal. In 1883, 
there were attacks on Jews in Budapest itself and other locali- 
ties. These outbreaks reached such proportions that in certain 
districts the authorities were compelled to proclaim a state of 
emergency in order to protect the Jews and their property. In 
the wake of the antisemitic movement concentrated around 
the trial, and led by Istéczy, a specifically antisemitic party was 
founded (see *Antisemitism: Antisemitic Political Parties and 
Organizations), which in the parliamentary elections of 1884 
won 17 seats. In the same elections, Eétvés, the defense advo- 
cate, was unsuccessful as candidate for the Liberals. 

A variety of books and articles on the trial were written 
by both Jewish and antisemitic authors. In 1904, Eétvés pub- 
lished a history of the trial, a work of literary merit, which was 
published in a second handsome edition in 1968. The youth 
who had accused his parents and the members of his com- 
munity underwent a spiritual and mental crisis. He remained 
for a while with his parents in Budapest and then left for Am- 
sterdam, where he brought up a family in traditional Judaism 
and found employment in the diamond industry. His mem- 
oirs were published (M. Scharf, in: Egyenléség (Dec. 3, 1927), 
13). Numerous articles on the trial appeared in the general 
and Jewish press in Hungary and the rest of Europe. Its events 
form the plot of Arnold *Zweig’s novel Ritualmord in Ungarn 
(1914). A young Hungarian historian, Sandor Hegediis, pub- 
lished a monograph on the trial in Budapest in 1966. In the 
conclusion, he points out that he visited the village in search 
of material and to his regret still found “negative memories” 
of the trial among the elderly inhabitants. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Nathan, Der Prozess von Tisza-Eszldar 
(1892); K. Eétvés, A nagy per..., 3 vols. (1904); S. Hegediis, A tisza- 
eszlari vérvad (1966); J. Kubinszky, in: Szdzadok, 1-2 (1968), 158-77; 
N. Katzburg, Antishemiyyut be-Hungaryah (1969), 106-55. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: A. Handler, Blood Libel at Tiszaeszlar (1980); E. Stern, 


Glorious Victory of Truth: The Tiszaeszlar Blood Libel Trial, 1882-3: A 


Historical-Legal-Medical Research (1998). 
[Yehouda Marton] 
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TITANS, Greek mythological figures, offspring of Uranus 
and Gaia. They warred against Zeus and were afterward im- 
prisoned in Tartarus. The Septuagint translated Emek Re- 
faim (11 Sam. 5:18, 22) as “valley of the Titans” (elsewhere it is 
translated “valley of the Giants,’ 1 Chron. 11:15; 14:9; see also 
Jos., Ant., 7:71). In the apocryphal book of *Judith the phrase 
“sons of Titans” is used to represent forces of great power 
(16:7). *Philo in interpreting Genesis 10:8-9, makes refer- 
ence to the Titans (Quaestiones et Solutiones in Genesin 2:82) 
and *Josephus alludes to them in Contra Apionem 2:240, 247. 
The Jewish author of the Sibylline Oracles describes the war 
between the Titans and the sons of Cronos, which ends with 
God’s punishing the warring parties (3:106ff.). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lanchester, in: Charles, Apocrypha, 2 (1913), 
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General 

The rendering of tithes of property for sacral purposes was 
common all over the ancient Near East, though well-docu- 
mented and first-hand evidence concerning tithes comes 
mainly from Mesopotamia (esrii/esirtu; cf. Dandamaey, in 
bibl.). Although these Mesopotamian documents come from 
the neo-Babylonian period (sixth century B.c.z.), there is no 
doubt that the institution as such is much older. In the Syro- 
Palestine area the tithe (ma sartu; cf. Heb. ma‘ser) is found 
in Ugarit in the 14" century B.c.E. (Palais royal d’Ugarit, 3 
(1955), 147:9-11). The tithe was not assigned to temples only. 
As may be learned from 1 Samuel 8:15, 17 and from Ugarit (in 
the aforementioned example), the tithe could also be a royal 
tax which the king could exact and give to his officials. This 
ambiguity of the tithe, as a royal due on the one hand and as a 
sacred donation on the other, is to be explained by the fact that 
the temples to which the tithe was assigned were royal tem- 
ples (cf. esp. Amos 7:13) and, as such, the property and trea- 
sures in them were put at the king’s disposal. This can best be 
exemplified by the two instances of tithe mentioned in older 
sources of the Pentateuch (jE). In Genesis 14:20 Abraham 
gives a tithe (after his battle with the four kings of the north) 
to Melchizedek the king-priest of Shalem (= Jerusalem) and in 
Genesis 28:22 (cf. also Amos 4:4) Jacob vows to pay a tithe at 
Beth-El, the “royal chapel” of the Northern Kingdom (Amos 
7:13). The mention of specifically these two “royal temples” in 
connection with the tithe is not a coincidence. It seems that 
these two traditions have an etiological slant. The institution 
of collecting tithes in the northern royal chapel Beth-El is 
linked to Jacob, the ancestor hero par excellence of the north- 
ern tribes, while the institution of the tithe in the royal sanctu- 
ary of Jerusalem is traced back to Abraham, whose traditions 
are mainly attached to the south. As is well known, the kings 
controlled the treasures of palace and temple alike (1 Kings 
15:18; 11 Kings 12:19; 18:15), which is understandable, since they 
were responsible for the maintenance of the sanctuary and 
its service not less than for the service of the court (cf. Ezek. 
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45:17, etc.). It stands to reason that the tithe, which originally 
was a religious tribute, came to be channeled to the court, and 
was therefore supervised by royal authorities. This is actually 
attested in 11 Chronicles 31:4ff. where Hezekiah is said to or- 
ganize the collection and the storage of the tribute including 
the tithe. Though the description of the event comes from a 
late and tendentious source, its authenticity is supported inas- 
much as the Mesopotamian tithe was organized along similar 
lines (cf. also the organization of Neh. 10:38; 12:44, 473 13:5, 12). 
The annual tithe of the Carthaginians, which was sent to the 
Temple of Melgart in Tyre (Diodorus 20:14), is to be under- 
stood in a like manner. The Temple of Melqart was the state 
treasury of Tyre, and so the tribute paid by the Carthaginians 
had a political character besides its sacred one. 

A further analogy between the sacred tithe and the royal 
one may be found in the priestly ordination, according to 
which the tithes of grain and “flow from the vat” are allocated 
to the levites in return for the services that they perform in 
the Tabernacle (Num. 18:21). A similar procedure is attested 
in the Ugaritic grants where the king of Ugarit gives the tithe 
of a whole city to his official for his loyal service (Palais royal 
d Ugarit, 3 (1955), 16:153, 244; cf. 16:132, etc.), and, like the tithe 
given to the levites, it consists of grain and beverage. The same 
phenomenon is encountered in 1 Samuel 8:15 where the king 
is said to give away the tithe (grain and wine) taken from the 
people to his servants. The levites were actually the faithful of- 
ficials of David whom he put in charge of the sacred treasures 
(1 Chron. 26:20ff; cf. B. Mazar, in: vTs, 7 (1960), 197ff.) and 
the law in Numbers 18 might reflect a Davidic grant (see JAos, 
90 (1970), 202) of a tithe to the levites. Grants to temple per- 
sonnel are also known from Mesopotamia, and, as in the case 
of the levites, the property given passes on to their sons. 

The property that was subject to tithe in Israel was grain, 
new wine, and new oil (Deut. 14:23, etc.), as well as cattle and 
sheep (Lev. 27:32). However, in a general context the tithe 
appears to embrace all kinds of property. Abraham gives 
Melchizedek a tenth of everything, which seems to refer to 
the booty of the war, and Jacob vows that “he will set a tithe 
from all that God will give him” (Gen. 28:22). In Mesopotamia, 
there is evidence of tithes from agricultural produce, cattle and 
sheep, slaves, donkeys, wool, cloth, wood, metal production, 
silver, gold, et al. It seems, therefore, that the specification in 
the Priestly and Deuteronomic codes refers only to the most 
common objects of tithing in Israel. 

From the foregoing, it might seem that the tithe was an 
obligatory tribute, as is actually stated in Deuteronomy 14:22 
and as conceived at the time of the Second Temple. However 
as Y. Kaufmann observed (see bibl.), the impression gained 
from the earlier sources (JE and P) is that the tithe is a kind 
of vow or voluntary gift. Thus Jacob's tithe in Genesis 28 is 
clearly linked to a vow, and by the same token Abraham gives 
the tithe to Melchizedek of his own free will (Gen. 14:19-20). 
Amos also mentions the tithe within the framework of vol- 
untary offerings (4:4-5), while the law of tithe in Leviticus 
27:32-33 occurs in a chapter dealing with sacred free gifts of 
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various kinds (the firstlings there, verses 26-27, are an excep- 
tion to the rule: these cannot be dedicated since they are holy 
by virtue of their birth as firstlings). The evidence of Num- 
bers 18:21ff. is less conclusive. The general impression of the 
tithe here is one of an obligatory gift because it occurs side by 
side with first fruit and firstlings due to the priests (18:12ff.). 
It seems that the tithe, whose main purpose was the mainte- 
nance of the Temple and its personnel (see below), was pro- 
vided by way of an obligatory tax as well as by voluntary do- 
nation. It is only Deuteronomy which stripped the tithe of its 
original purpose and turned it into an obligatory gift to the 
destitute and the poor (see below). 


The Way of Processing and Spending the Tithe 
Underlying all the sources in the ancient Near East deal- 
ing with the tithe is the notion of a tax indispensable for the 
maintenance of the temple and its personnel (except Deuter- 
onomy to be discussed below). As may be learned from the 
Mesopotamian documents, the tithe was stored in the trea- 
suries of the temple, and some of the temple representatives 
were put in charge of these stores. The cattle were marked 
with a temple mark, and the tithe of grain and dates could 
be converted into money when desirable. In the Babylonian 
documents, evidence is also to be found on the question of 
how the tithe was spent by the temple. Agricultural produce 
was mostly destined for consumption by the temple person- 
nel but was also applied to the maintenance of various enter- 
prises and institutions attached to the temple. Cattle and sheep 
were mainly used for sacrificial purposes. The tithe was col- 
lected by representatives of the temple authorities, who were 
also responsible for the transportation of the products to the 
temple. Every citizen was obliged to pay tithes and even the 
temple personnel and the collectors of the tithes themselves 
were not exempted from the due. 

A similar picture is obtained when the biblical sources 
dealing with the tithe are examined in conjunction with the 
outside sources. Admittedly, as will be shown, one has to 
take into account the different attitudes to tithe in the vari- 
ous sources of the Pentateuch, and also the development of 
this institution at the period of the Second Temple. However, 
in general, the nature of the tithe and the way of processing 
and spending it is quite similar to that known from the out- 
side sources, as presented in the previous paragraph. That 
the tithe was stored in the storehouse of the Temple may be 
learned from Malachi 3:10; Nehemiah 10:38-39; 12:44; 13:5; 
12-13; and 11 Chronicles 31:4 ff. The same sources provide in- 
formation about the custodians of these stores and about the 
way in which the tithe was distributed among the Temple per- 
sonnel (Neh. 13:13). Furthermore, the evidence in Nehemiah 
10:38 about levites as tithe collectors in the provincial cities, 
which some have regarded as a gloss, is now corroborated by 
Mesopotamian data, according to which tithe collectors were 
recruited from the temple administration. Although this data 
is from later sources, this does not mean that the whole pro- 
cedure was a late invention, especially in view of the fact that 
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the same procedure is attested in outside sources. In fact this 
is the only realistic way in which the tithe can be conceived. 
The conversion of tithes of the produce of the land into money 
found in Mesopotamia is also mentioned in Leviticus 27:31 
and Deuteronomy 14:24-25 (though with the difference that 
in Deuteronomy one is not bound to pay an additional fifth of 
the tithe for the redemption), and the fact that the tithe collec- 
tors themselves are bound to pay tithes is quite instructive for 
understanding the law about the tithes that the levites have to 
remove from their income (Num. 18:25 ff.). 


The Tithe According to the Various Pentateuchal Sources 
There is no law about the tithe in the JE source (see *Penta- 
teuch), but its view of the tithe is revealed in Genesis 14:20 
and 28:20-22. As already indicated, the tithe in these passages 
is seen as tribute to the royal chapel. 

In the Priestly literature, laws of tithe are found in two 
places: Leviticus 27:30-33 and Numbers 18:21-32. According to 
the former law, the tithe is given from “the seed of the ground,’ 
from “the fruit of the tree,’ and from “the cattle and the sheep.” 
The tithe is “holy to the Lord,’ and if one wishes to redeem the 
tithe from the seed or from the fruit, he must add one fifth; the 
tithe from the herd or the flock cannot be redeemed. Here the 
tithe turns into the property of the Sanctuary, which also ac- 
counts for the fact that the tithe of the animals cannot be re- 
deemed since these are considered as potential sacrifices. The 
tithe of the seed and fruit is mainly assigned to the priests and 
their household (cf. Lev. 22:11), and this actually explains the 
fifth one has to add if he wishes to redeem the tithe. Accord- 
ing to Leviticus 22:14, if a layman consumes sacred food (un- 
wittingly), he has to pay the value of the food plus one fifth. 
That gifts “to the Lord” are identical with gifts “to the priest” 
may be deduced clearly from those instances in which the 
phrase le-yHwuH is supplemented with the word la-Kohen (Lev. 
23:20; Num. 5:8), and from the verses in which it is explicitly 
said that donations brought to the Lord belong to the priests 
(Num. 18:12, 13, 14). Indeed the whole chapter of Leviticus 27 
deals with dedications to the Temple treasury, which include 
the holy donations assigned to the priest (cf. verse 26). 

According to the law in Numbers 18:21ff,, the tithe of the 
grain and “the flow from the vat” (i-e., wine and oil) has to be 
given to the levite, who in turn has to set apart one-tenth of the 
tithe which they received “to the Lord,” that is to the priests. 
It is thus apparent that in the Priestly literature two different 
views concerning the tithe are to be discerned. According to 
the stratum embodied in Leviticus 27 (an appendix to the 
Holiness Code which chronologically antedates the Priestly 
Code), the tithe is considered the property of the Sanctuary 
and the priesthood. According to the later stratum (Num. 
18:21ff.), the tithe is given to the levites who were the non-of- 
ficiating class of the Temple personnel. It is not known exactly 
what caused this change. According to M. Weinfeld, the tithe 
given to the levites is related to the levitical cities (see bibl.), 
which were given to the levites (Num. 35:1-8) out of the land 
apportioned to the Israelites. As is now known, the levitical 
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cities as listed in Joshua 21 (cf. 1 Chron. 6:39-66) reflect the 
Davidic period. Some of the listed cities were not occupied 
before David, and, on the other hand, the geographic scope 
of the list could not be imagined in the post-Solomonic pe- 
riod (see WE Albright, in: L. Ginzberg Jubilee Volume (1945), 
49-73 (Eng. sect.)). According to B. Mazar (in: vTs, 7 (1960), 
193-205), these were the fortified cities where royal granaries 
and warehouses were kept under the supervision of the lev- 
ites. Since the tithe in its original form was a tax associated 
with palace and Temple alike (see above), it stands to reason 
that these cities, which were counted as temple cities (cf. the 
high priest in the levitical cities of refuge, Num. 35:9 ff. and 
see Mazar, ibid.), served as storages of the tithe. As already 
indicated, the practice of granting a city together with its tithe 
to the loyal official of the king is known from Ugarit, which 
might corroborate evidence concerning David’s granting of 
cities with their tithes to the levites. These were his loyal func- 
tionaries and representatives, especially in the newly occu- 
pied areas and on the borders (1 Chron. 23-26, esp. 26:20 ff; 
cf. Mazar, ibid.), and therefore were entrusted with supervis- 
ing the collection of the tithe and guarding it. It seems that 
the tithe given to the levites was not only assigned to them for 
private consumption but was mainly destined for the upkeep 
of these royal temple cities. On the other hand, the tenth of 
the tithe which was given by the levites to the priesthood was 
needed for the maintenance of the central shrine in Jerusalem. 
(Before the Temple had been built, the “tent of David” served 
as the central sanctuary of Israel, 11 Sam. 6:17; 1 Kings 3:15; cf. 
Isa. 16:5; Amos 9:11.) 

The Wellhausenian view that the priestly tithe is a reflec- 
tion of post-Exilic reality (see Wellhausen, Proleg, 152 ff.) does 
not hold for several reasons. (1) The general hypothesis about 
the post-Exilic background of the Priestly literature has been 
severely questioned (see *Pentateuch; cf. Kaufmann, Y., Re- 
ligion). (2) The number of the levites in the Second Temple 
period was very small, and it is inconceivable that at this time 
the tithe would be assigned to this small minority, while the 
priests who exceeded the levites in large proportion received 
only a tenth of the levite tithe. (3) Even in the period of the 
Second Temple, the tithe was not given to the levites but to 
the priests (see below), and there was a general slackness in 
the fulfilling of the tithe duty in this period because of the jus- 
tified feeling that the allocation of the tithe to the levites did 
not fit the new reality, ie., the period of Restoration. (4) The 
evidence about the tithe from the ancient Near East, especially 
from Mesopotamia, completely refuted the arguments of Well- 
hausen, according to which the tithe was originally eaten by 
its owner and only during the Second Temple period appro- 
priated by the priests and the Temple personnel. As the evi- 
dence cited above indicates, the appropriation of the tithe by 
the Temple and its personnel was a natural feature of this in- 
stitution and not vice versa. (5) Wellhausen’s contention that 
the tithe of the cattle and sheep is a late invention which was 
not in existence even at the time of Nehemiah (10:38-39, etc.) 
is very strange and actually contradicted by the evidence of the 
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Bible (1 Sam. 8:17 - although this refers to royal tithe) and by 
the Mesopotamian texts in which tithe of animals is referred 
to very often. (6) As will be shown below, the development 
of the tithe - like other sacred institutions in ancient Israel - 
reflects a trend toward secularization and not as Wellhausen 
argued toward sacralization (see *Pentateuch). 


Tithe in the Deuteronomic Code 

The law of Deuteronomy (14:22ff.) prescribes the setting aside 
of a tithe of grain, wine, and oil every year and its consump- 
tion at the chosen place (i.e., the central sanctuary). The tithe 
may be converted into money which is to be spent on the fes- 
tive meal in the chosen place. Every third year, however, the 
tithe has to be left in the local settlement, for the benefit of 
the levite, who has no land of his own, and the stranger, the 
fatherless, and the widow (14:28-29). After giving away the 
tithe to these personae miserabiles, the owner has to proclaim 
a confession in which he declares that he has given it to the 
indigent and not desecrated it by using it for impure pur- 
poses (26:12-14). 

This novelty of eating the tithe instead of giving it away 
to the Sanctuary and its ministrants (as was the case before) 
is to be explained against the background of the cultic reform 
which stands at the basis of the Deuteronomic law code and 
especially Deuteronomy 12-19. After the abolition of the pro- 
vincial sanctuaries (in the levitical cities) and the provincial 
cultic officials there (levites), there was no more need for the 
tithe, which was destined for the maintenance of these insti- 
tutions. However, in order to preserve this old sacred insti- 
tution, the Israelite is commanded to observe the custom of 
setting aside a tithe from his yield and guarding its holiness 
by eating it only in the chosen place and not letting it be de- 
filed. The preservation of another old feature of the tithe is 
also expressed by the allocating of the tithe every third year 
to the levite. This year is called “the year of the tithe” (26:12), 
which seems to preserve the old notion of the connection 
between the levite and the tithe. It must, however, be admit- 
ted that the levite appears here not as a sacred official but as 
a destitute person, that is, on the same level as the stranger, 
orphan, and widow. 

A similar development in the Deuteronomic code may 
be recognized in connection with the law of the firstling 
(15:19-23). The JE law code (Ex. 13:2, 12, 15; 22:29; 34:19) pre- 
scribes the allocation of the firstling “to the Lord,” that is to 
the Sanctuary, as a sacrifice (cf. Ex. 13:15), while the Priestly 
code commands that it be given to the priest who offers the 
blood and the fat on the altar but keeps the meat for himself 
(Num. 18:17-18). The Deuteronomic code prescribes the eat- 
ing of the firstling by its owner at the chosen place (15:19-23), 
but he is also warned not to violate the holiness of the firstling 
before bringing it to the chosen place (15:19). A gradual sev- 
erance of the institution from the sanctum may be discerned 
here, similar to the development of the tithe. 

One must say that the Deuteronomic type of tithe is 
unique and unprecedented. Whereas the tithe is always a tax 
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or gift for the maintenance of a temple or its personnel, here it 
is simply a philanthropic gift. The question, of course, is what 
the sources for the maintenance of the central sanctuary were 
if tithe did not continue to fulfill its normal function. One 
wonders whether the law of tithe in Deuteronomy was not 
formulated in a utopian manner (like a few other Deutero- 
nomic laws, cf., e.g., 15:7-11). In fact, even the tithe according 
to the Priestly Code seems to contain utopian features. The 
law (Num. 18) might fit well - as shown above - the period 
of the United Monarchy, but there is no evidence concerning 
the levites and their cities after this period, and it is quite pos- 
sible that the priestly law was not implemented at all after the 
disruption of the monarchy. One has to keep in mind the fact 
that the Israelite law codes, like the Mesopotamian ones, were 
formulated in an idealistic way and therefore cannot be judged 
against a realistic and pure historical background. 


Tithe at the Period of the Second Temple 

At the beginning of the Second Temple period the tithe was 
considered indispensable for the maintenance of the Sanctu- 
ary and its personnel. Thus Malachi urges the people to bring 
“the whole tithe into the storehouse” that there may be food in 
the house of God (3:10), apparently for the priests. Nehemiah 
stands on guard so that the people give their tithe to the lev- 
ites and do not neglect it (Neh. 10:38; 12:44; 13:10-13). As has 
already been indicated, the method of organizing the tithe in 
this period was not different from what is known about the or- 
ganization of the tithe in Mesopotamia. Representatives of the 
Temple were in charge of collecting the tithes from the fields 
(Neh. 10:38b), and the tithes were stored in the storehouses 
of the Temple (Mal. 3:10; Neh. 10:39-40; 12:44; 13:5, 12-13; cf. 
11 Chron. 31:6ff.) under the supervision of priestly officials, 
who were in charge of their proper distribution (cf. Neh. 13:13). 
In contrast to the common view, there is no real contradiction 
between Nehemiah 10:38, which says that “the levites are col- 
lecting the tithe in all the cities,” and Malachi 3:10; Nehemiah 
12:44; 13:12, etc. which speak of the people bringing tithes to 
the storehouses. The latter statements mean that people made 
their contribution and not that the people brought the tithes 
with them in the literal sense of the word. According to the 
Mesopotamian practice, the temple authorities were respon- 
sible for the transportation of the tithe and there is no reason 
why the same practice should not have prevailed in Judah, 
especially when this is explicitly stated in Nehemiah 10:38. 
Moreover, this is supported by the rabbinic tradition, accord- 
ing to which the tithe was given to the levites (or rather to the 
priests, see below) on the threshing floor (Tosef., Pe’ah 4:3-6; 
Ket. 26a; TJ, Ket. 2:7, 26d; cf. Jos., Ant., 20:181, etc.). On the 
other hand, it is possible that the petty farmers brought their 
tithes with them to Jerusalem. 

Though the purpose of the tithe and its method of or- 
ganization in the discussed period seem quite clear, serious 
problems from the religious-halakhic standpoint complicated 
the issue. From Ezra’s time the whole pentateuchal literature 
was considered a total unity (the Law of Moses) and the peo- 
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ple had to comply with the Torah as a whole. The various at- 
titudes toward the tithe as reflected in the different sources 
and especially in the Priestly code, on the one hand, and the 
Deuteronomic code on the other, had to be combined and the 
contradictions to be harmonized. Thus for instance the two 
types of tithes prevalent at this period: “the first tithe” (ma‘aser 
rishon) and “the second tithe” (ma‘aser sheni) are the outcome 
of the contradiction between Numbers 18:21ff. and Deuteron- 
omy 14:22ff. According to the priestly ordination, the tithe is 
to be given to the levite, whereas according to the Deutero- 
nomic code, it is to be consumed by the owner at the central 
sanctuary. The rabbis, taking it for granted that both laws are 
of Mosaic origin and therefore equally binding, interpreted 
them as two different tributes: one to be given to the levite, 
“the first tithe”; and the other to be brought to Jerusalem and 
consumed there, “the second tithe.” Theoretically, this was an 
excellent solution. However, from the practical point of view 
the implementation of these laws was almost impossible. The 
excise of 20% of the yield was too high, while a more serious 
problem was the destination of the tithe. There were very few 
levites in the Second Temple period - in contrast to the situ- 
ation at the monarchical period - and so the tithe was auto- 
matically shifted to the priests. Because this does not comply 
with the Law, all kinds of explanations had to be provided in 
order to do away with this legal anomaly. A common explana- 
tion was that Ezra punished the levites because they did not 
go up from Babylon to Jerusalem and therefore allocated the 
tithe to the priests (Yev. 86b). There were other harmonistic 
solutions, for example, that the priests are also levites since 
they are also descended from the tribe of Levi. But for obvi- 
ous economic reasons, very few people observed the laws of 
tithe properly, and the common people were suspected for 
not putting aside the sacred portion from their yield, so that 
a conscientious observer of the Law could not partake of it 
without first tithing it himself. This situation caused a lot of 
problems whose legal aspects are dealt with extensively in a 
special tractate called Demai. 

For post-biblical aspects, see * Terumot and Maaserot. 
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[Moshe Weinfeld] 


TITHES, CHURCH, customary institution or article of 
canon law according to which one tenth of the income from 
buildings of every category was to be paid to the parish church. 
The theorists of canon law claim that the ecclesiastic tithe was 
derived from the tax instituted in the Bible (Lev. 23:30 ff.; Deut. 
14:22ff.). The real estate owned by Jews in Western Europe 
during the tenth and eleventh centuries, particularly the ag- 
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ricultural land and vineyards, was substantial. From the sec- 
ond half of the 11 century, there was a migration of Jews from 
the countryside to the towns and a consequent voluntary and 
progressive abandonment of agricultural occupations, Jews 
increasingly restricting themselves in this sphere to occupa- 
tions of a ritual interest (particularly those connected with 
vineyards for the production of kasher wine). It was precisely 
at that time that the obligation to surrender the tithe on the 
produce of their lands to the local church was first imposed 
on the Jews. The Church Council of Gerona of 1067 (or 1068) 
restricted this obligation to the lands purchased from Chris- 
tians. In 1078 another Council of Gerona extended the obli- 
gation of the ecclesiastic tithe to all the land in the possession 
of the Jews. The Fourth Lateran Council held in 1215 (canon 
67) declared that this decision was applicable in all the lands 
of Christendom, with respect to estates formerly owned by 
Christians that were in the possession of Jews at the time. It 
appears to have been enforced with considerable severity in 
southern France. In Spain, however, the Jews were supported 
by Alfonso vii, king of Castile, in their refusal to make the 
payment; in 1205, Pope Innocent 111 intervened in connec- 
tion with this. 

When the payment of the tithe was first imposed, the 
Jews adopted a subterfuge in the case of houses: they destroyed 
the old houses acquired from Christians and erected new ones. 
In 1219 Honorius 111 intervened in this matter, at least where 
the diocese of Toledo was concerned. In 1233 Gregory 1x once 
more enforced the prescription laid down by the Council of 
Gerona of 1078; even with respect to Jewish land in formerly 
Muslim regions, where there was no reason to assume that it 
had been purchased from Christians, the tithe obligation was 
fully applied. In England, and in the Germanic countries, the 
tithe appears to have been exacted from the Jews with sever- 
ity. In England the problem was solved from the second half 
of the 13" century by the general prohibition on the owning 
of land by Jews. When the Jews returned to France during the 
14" century, they could no longer own any lands, while in the 
German countries, the prohibition was applied only from the 
first half of the 14» century. The problem could have arisen 
again in France from the time the Revolution granted the Jews 
the rights of citizenship, which included the right of owning 
land, had not the Revolution already abolished ecclesiastic 
tithes, by a law of April 4, 1789. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.B. Saegmueler, Lehrbuch des katholischen 
Kirchenrechts (1914°), 442-4; J. Parkes, Jew in the Medieval Community 
(1938); G. Lepointe, in: Dictionnaire de droit canon, 4 (1949), 1231-44; 
B. Blumenkranz, Juifs et chrétiens... (1960), 349; S. Grayzel, Church 
and the Jews... (19667), index. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


TITIEV, MISCHA (1901-1978), U.S. anthropologist. Born in 
Kremenchug, Russia, Titiev moved to Boston with his fam- 
ily when he was six years old. He received a B.A. (1923), an 
M.A. in English literature (1924), and a Ph.D. in anthropology 
(1935), all from Harvard University. Titiev served as assistant 
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museum curator and junior archaeologist for the National 
Park Service (1935-36). He joined the faculty of the University 
of Michigan in 1936, rising to professor in 1951. He conducted 
field studies among the Hopi Indians in Arizona, the Arauca- 
nian Indians in Chile, the Japanese in Peru, and the natives in 
rural Okayama, Japan. 

During World War 11 he served in the Office of Strate- 
gic Services (oss). In 1954 he was a Fulbright professor at the 
Australian National University. After retiring from teaching 
he was named professor emeritus at the University of Michi- 
gan. 

His principal academic interests were the ethnology of 
the Hopi Indians, the social organization of the Japanese in 
Japan and Peru, and the ethnology of the Araucanian Indians 
of Chile. He conducted research in East Asian anthropology 
and participated in founding the Japanese Study Center at the 
University of Michigan. Titiev was so highly respected by the 
Hopi Indians that he was adopted into the tribes of the Third 
Mesa and the Sun Clan. 

Among his written works are Old Oraibi (1944); Arau- 
canian Culture in Transition (1951); The Science of Man (1954, 
19637); and Introduction to Cultural Anthropology (1959). 

The Mischa Titiev Library, established in 1976 at the Col- 
lege of Literature, Science, and the Arts (Ls), regents of the 
University of Michigan, contains a wide collection of material 
for anthropological research. 


[Ephraim Fischoff / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


TITLES. 


In the Talmud 

The many titles appearing in talmudic literature may be 
roughly classed into two (sometimes overlapping) catego- 
ries: titles of respect and titles of office. Almost all these titles 
make their first appearance not earlier than in the middle 
or late part of the first century c.z. Thus all “pre-tannaitic” 
personalities, with the exception of Simeon the Just, bore 
no titles, unless the term ish (lit. “man [of]”) in Avot 1:4 des- 
ignates some high office rather than merely meaning “na- 
tive of? Other titles of the Temple period refer mainly to 
the priestly hierarchy, e.g., Kohen gadol, segan ha-kohanim, 
among others. 


TITLES OF RESPECT. The most important in this category is 
a group of three related terms: rabban, rabbi, and rav. 
According to the Tosefta (Eduy. end) “he who has dis- 
ciples, and his disciples have disciples, is called rabbi. If his 
disciples are forgotten (but his statements are handed down) 
he is called rabban. If both are forgotten he is quoted by his 
name.’ No such use of rabban, however, occurs in rabbinic 
literature, and Allon suggests that this baraita refers to the 
manner in which a disciple referred to the teachings of his 
teacher which he had heard or which had been transmitted 
to him, but not to the titles accorded them by the people as 
a whole. In point of fact, the only sages upon whom the title 
rabban was conferred were heads of the central academy, or 
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the Sanhedrin after Hillel, including Rabban Johanan b. Za- 
kkai and Hillel’s descendants, Gamaliel 1, 11, 111, and Simeon 
b. Gamaliel 111 (cf. Iggeret Sherira Gaon, ed. by B.M. Lewin 
(1921), 125f.). It was then a title of supreme distinction granted 
to the head of the academy. The term rabbi was granted to all 
Palestinian scholars from the late first century onward who 
had received *semikhah (“ordination”). Its use in Matthew 
23:7, 8 is generally regarded as anachronistic. (Rabbi, without 
a proper name, refers to Judah ha-Nasi 1.) The Ashkenazim 
vocalize the name as rabbi (21), which may mean “my mas- 
ter” The Sephardim, however, vocalize it ribbi (°21) with no 
suggestion that it is the first person suffix of “master.” Some 
of the talmudic sages, in fact, have the cognomen be-ribbi 
added to their name; cf. Yose b. Halafta (Suk. 26a), Judah b. 
Ilai (Men. 34b), Eleazar ha-Kappar (Av. Zar. 43a), and Joshua 
b. Levi (Kid. 80). Rashi explains be-ribbi as “a scholar of out- 
standing acumen” (Suk. 26a) and Samuel b. Meir as “a leading 
scholar of his generation” (Pes. 100a). Ezekiel Landau (Noda 
bi-Yhudah, mahadura tinyana, OH no. 113) differentiates be- 
tween be-ribbi as a title added to a name, which means a lead- 
ing scholar, and biribbi unattached to a name, which refers to 
an individual. In Babylon, however, where scholars were not 
ordained, they were only called rav (“master”; see Arukh, s.v. 
»3x, but cf. Tosef., Eduy. ad. fin.). 

The term abba (“father”), originally an address of es- 
teem and affection, came to mean something less than rabbi 
(Abba Saul, Judah, etc.). The term mar (or mari, “my lord”) 
seems to have had a similar semantic history, though when 
used in Babylon (Mar Samuel, Ukba, Zutra) probably meant 
more than just rav. Other appellations of respect are he-hasid 
(“the righteous”; cf. Suk. 52b), and the more technical hakham, 
talmid hakham (“scholar”) and others. 


TITLES OF OFFICE. The biblical nasi (“prince”) was used in 
tannaitic times to designate the president of the Palestinian 
community. In Babylon, the exilarch was called resh galuta 
(lit. “head of the Diaspora”). The head of the Sanhedrin was 
entitled av bet din, and members of the court zekenim (“el- 
ders”). There were also the following Palestinian titles: rosh 
keneset (“head of a synagogue”?); *parnas (“communal ad- 
ministrator”); and gabbai zedakah (“public collector and dis- 
tributor of charity”). A hazzan was a synagogue sexton (Suk. 
51b), a school superintendent (Shab. 1:3) or, in collegiate de- 
bates, a chairman (TJ, Ber. 4:1, 7d). In Babylon, the president 
of the students assembled to study in Adar and Elul was called 
resh kallah, and was second only to the resh sidra; an assistant 
teacher was called resh dukhan (BB 21a), a college janitor maftir 
keneset, and the town guard hazzan mata. 

Finally, “a member of the order for the observance of 
levitical purity in daily intercourse” was known as a *haver. 
However, in amoraic times, both in Palestine (TJ, Taan. 1:6, 
64c: “fellow of the rabbis”) and Babylon (Bez. 25a), it could 
simply mean a fellow student. Often honorific epithets were 
assigned to outstanding personalities, but these are descrip- 


tive rather than titles proper. 
[Daniel Sperber] 
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In the Middle Ages 
Among Jews in the Middle Ages, titles stemmed from com- 
munity leadership, from scholarship, or from a pious way of 
life. Titles would be transferred from one of those spheres to 
express admiration for an individual. Among titles designat- 
ing both scholarship and office was the *archipherecites or 
resh pirka, head of the academy, mentioned in the sixth cen- 
tury. From the academies of Babylonia, as well as from par- 
ticipation in the leadership functions of the geonic period, 
come the titles *gaon, *av bet din (ABaD), *alluf or *resh kal- 
lah, as well as the leadership titles resh golah (“*exilarch”) in 
Babylonia, nasi in other lands, and *nagid in Egypt, Kairouan, 
and Spain. The community leaders held a variety of titles in 
many languages. Some of the Hebrew ones are *parnas, ka- 
hal, rosh, neeman, manhig, tuv, ikkor, *alluf, and *gabbai. The 
communal functionaries were shohet u-vodek, moreh zedek, 
*dayyan, *shammash, *hazzan, *rav, rosh yeshivah, and *mag- 
gid. Since the 156 century, among Ashkenazi Jewry the titles 
haver, morenu, and rav appear in connection with the Ashke- 
nazi *semikhah. The rabbi of the local community is defined as 
the mara de-atra. In the 15 century the title manhig (“leader”) 
for rabbis appeared, only to disappear in the 16", and for a 
short period rosh golah reappeared as an honorific title. Ap- 
pellations denoting special attributes were ha-navi, he-hasid, 
ha-sar ha-gadol, ha-goel ha-malakh, ha-kadosh (“martyr”). 
For Sephardi Jewry *hakham and marbiz torah are the main 
functional titles for scholars. Among the hasidic appellations 
are *admor (adonenu morenu ve-rabbenu), and baal shem tov. 
Among the Sephardi Jews *hakham bashi was in use for the 
Turkish chief rabbi. In modern times the appellation rav rashi 
(“chief rabbi”) appears. 
[Isaac Levitats] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Orenstein, Enziklopedyah le-Toorei Kavod 
be-Yisrael (1958- ); Allon, Mehk, 1 (1957), 253-5. IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES: Baron, Community, 3 (1942), index; Eisenstein, Yisrael, s.v. 
Toorei Kavod. 


TITLES OF NOBILITY. Titles of nobility in Europe were 
originally bound up with land tenure, and if only for this rea- 
son Jews were automatically excluded from holding them in 
the Middle Ages. A Jew, Hayyim (Cham), is referred to in a 
fifth-century epitaph found in Venice as clarissimus, which 
implies that he had the rank of knight (eques), but in the cir- 
cumstances this may have been no more than a formal cour- 
tesy (Frey, 103, p. 593). A number of Jews in 12*®- and 13"*-cen- 
tury England were designated miles, which in the opinion of 
Joseph Jacobs implied “soldier,” but in fact was the common 
agnomen of the Hebrew “Meir, e.g., Meles of Marseilles (Sam- 
uel b. Judah b. Meshullam). There were also various scholars 
and others called Sir Leon (i.e., Sir Judah, referring to Judah 
called a lion by his father: Gen. 49:9). This was probably no 
more than a conventional title attached to the name Judah in 
accordance with the biblical designation of Judah’s supremacy 
(Gen. 49:10; Deut. 33:7), e.g., Judah Sir Leon of *Paris, Judah 
Sir Leon le Blund of London (12"* century), and *Judah b. Je- 
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hiel (“Messer Leon’). Sir Morel, presumably a slurring - pos- 
sibly jocular - mispronunciation of the biblical Samuel, was 
also popular, e.g., *Samuel b. Solomon of Falaise (Sir Morel). 
Sometimes lands which were held as knights’ fees passed into 
Jewish hands, whether by mortgage or otherwise, but that Jews 
enjoyed or used the knightly title attached to them is out of 
the question. In Spain many Jews in the Middle Ages had a 
status not dissimilar to that of the court nobility, but it is cer- 
tain that none had a title conferred on him. Noah-Manuel 
Norsa (of the *Norzi family of Ferrara, Italy) was referred to 
in an official document in 1409 as nobilem virum, implying a 
patent of nobility. 

The earliest Jew to be formally ennobled was apparently 
Joseph (Ippolito) da *Fano (late 16" century) who accord- 
ing to Immanuel Aboab was created - presumably by the 
Holy Roman Emperor - marquis of Villimpenta (in Mantua), 
but the circumstances are obscure. About 1622 the financier 
Jacob *Bassevi of Prague was ennobled by Emperor Ferdinand 
U1, receiving the title Von Treuenburg, in recognition of his 
financial assistance at the time of the Thirty Years’ War. 
*Marranos, who at this time escaped from Spain and Por- 
tugal and professed Judaism abroad, sometimes already en- 
joyed nobiliary titles: Mordecai da Modena had been cre- 
ated Knight of the Golden Fleece by Charles v. Others were 
or fancied themselves to be closely connected with Span- 
ish and Portuguese noble families, so that personal titles of 
nobility came naturally to them. More than one member of 
the Spanish and Portuguese community in Holland was 
raised, somewhat paradoxically, to the nobility for his services, 
while a Jew, to the Spanish crown, among them Manuel (Isaac 
Nufiez) *Belmonte, who was created Count Palatine by Leo- 
pold 111 in 1693 and passed on the title to his heirs, pillars 
of the synagogue; and Antonio (Isaac) Lopes *Suasso, who 
was made baron of Avernas de Gras by Charles 11 of Spain. 
Francisco da Silva Solis, son of the Portuguese Marrano fi- 
nancier Duarte da Silva Solis, was created marquis de Mont- 
fort in 1682 in return for his military services; his son, the 
second marquis, returned to Judaism under the name Isaac 
(Fernando) da Silva *Solis, naturally preserving the ancestral 
title. King William 111 of England, following Dutch prece- 
dent, knighted the financier Solomon de *Medina in 171, but 
this precedent was not followed in England for over a century. 
In France titles were attached to some estates: hence when 
Liefmann *Calmer purchased certain lands from the duc 
de Chaulnes in 1774, he automatically became viscomte 
d’Amiens and baron de Picquigny. By a similar process there 
emerged in the period of Enlightenment the barons *d’Aguilar, 
von *Arnstein, *Eskeles, etc., and the baron Albert Treves in 
Italy. Turkey, however, had long before conferred not merely 
the title but the substance of nobiliary status on profess- 
ing Jews, when Joseph *Nasi was created duke of Naxos in 
1566, to be followed not long after by the Marrano Solomon 
*Abenaes, who as a Christian had been a knight of Santiago 
but after reverting to Judaism was created duke of Mytilene 
by the sultan. 
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Although the 13'*-century kings of Hungary had given 
titles of nobility along with estates to their Jewish chamber- 
lains (e.g., Woelfel of Komarom), there were comparatively 
few Jewish nobles in the Austro-Hungarian Empire up to the 
end of the 18" century; outstanding among them were the bar- 
ons Dirsztay, Kohner, *Hatvany, and Weiss, and the Austrian 
barons *Koenigswarter, *Hofmannsthal, and *Morpurgo. In 
Germany as well (especially Prussia) most Jews were granted 
titles only after baptism, as were Cohn-Oppenheimer, Von 
Weinberg, Von *Simson, Fritz Victor von Friedlaender- Fuld, 
Von Heine-Geldern, and Von Mendelssohn, though notable 
exceptions were Gerson *Bleichroeder, Maximilian Gold- 
schmidt Rothschild, and Jacob von Hirsch. The ennobling of 
Jewish families was greeted contemptuously by the German 
antisemites, who recorded the process in the Semi-Gotha, a 
handbook of the “nobility” who were Jews or of Jewish blood, 
closely imitating the annual Gotha Almanac which chronicled 
Europe's aristocracy. 

The 19" century witnessed two tendencies: on the one 
hand the acquisition of nobiliary titles by some wealthy Jews 
from impoverished governments, and on the other hand the 
elevation of Jewish notables to the nobility in recognition of 
public services. 

In England, Sir Moses *Montefiore was knighted by 
Queen Victoria in 1837, when he was sheriff of London; Isaac 
Lyon *Goldsmid, the first Anglo-Jewish baronet (1841), was 
made baron de Palmeira in 1846 by the Portuguese govern- 
ment. An interesting case is that of the Jamaican Jew Issac de 
Lousada (d. 1857), descended from the 17**-century Spanish 
New Christian duke de Lousada, chamberlain to Charles 111, 
who succeeded in getting this title revived in 1848. This is the 
highest title of nobility ever granted to a Jew in the West. The 
first Russian Jew to be ennobled was Baron Horace *Guenz- 
burg in 1871, while his father, Joseph Yozel *Guenzburg, was 
likewise created a baron three years later; shortly afterward 
Alexander 111 made the title hereditary. The Rothschild fam- 
ily, ennobled in Austria early in the 19" century, bore in most 
countries the formal but not very meaningful hereditary title 
of baron. Nathaniel Mayer de Rothschild was created the first 
Anglo-Jewish peer in 1885 as Lord (Baron) Rothschild. There- 
after the elevation of English Jews to the peerage for social or 
political services was not uncommon; Rufus Isaacs, after be- 
ing made baron in 1914 and viscount in 1916, was created mar- 
quis of *Reading in 1926. Similarly, Herbert *Samuel’s politi- 
cal career was crowned by his being created Viscount Samuel 
in 1937. Lords Swaythling, *Melchett, Wadsworth (see Sydney 
James *Stern), *Silkin, M.S. *Bearsted, *Jessel, *Mancroft, and 
HLL. *Nathan also exemplify this process. On the other hand, it 
is noteworthy that many of the Jewish peerages in the English 
creations are now extinct through lack of male issue, while in 
some cases the present holders of the titles are no longer Jews. 
After the institution of life peerage began in England, in order 
to strengthen the House of Lords, a number of Jews had their 
distinction recognized in this fashion. 

[Cecil Roth] 
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Self-Portrait, 1918, by Chaim Soutine (1893-1943), born in Russia, active in France. Oil on canvas. © Corbis. 








TITUS, ARCH OF. 

(1) A triumphal arch commemorating *Titus’ victory 
over the Jews and his conquest of Jerusalem, erected in 80 C.E. 
during his reign as emperor, apparently at the eastern end of 
the Circus Maximus in Rome. This arch, no longer extant, is 
known from its inscription, which was copied in the Middle 
Ages. Dedicated by the senate and the Roman people in honor 
of Titus, the inscription enumerates his virtues and refers to 
the submission of the Jews and the destruction of Jerusalem 
as a feat unparalleled among the achievements of former kings 
and commanders. 

(2) At a later stage, during the reign of Titus’ brother 
Domitian, another triumphal arch was either erected or com- 
pleted to commemorate this victory. This arch, which is ex- 
tant, was set up at the western end of the Via Sacra. While it 
may have been started before the time of Domitian, it was 
definitely completed after Titus’ death, since the inscription 
refers to him as divine (Divo Tito). Regarded as an architec- 
tural masterpiece, it influenced the architecture of the follow- 
ing period. It has a dedicatory inscription and various bas-re- 
liefs, the best known being the one on the inner wall of the 
arch which shows the Temple vessels carried in a triumphal 
procession as spoils. These consist of the table of shewbread, 
the trumpets, the censers, and the seven-branched candlestick, 
which is especially conspicuous, being carried aloft by the vic- 
tors. The design of the candlestick has raised many problems 
and much has been written on it, the authenticity of the base 
in particular being called in question, as it consists of two 
hexagons, the one superimposed on the other, on whose sides 
dragons are depicted. Some regard this design as authentic, 
others as the fruit of the artist's imagination (see *Menorah). 
On the inner wall, opposite the bas-relief of the Temple ves- 
sels, Titus is portrayed as the victor riding in a chariot drawn 
by four horses and being garlanded by the goddess of victory. 
The arch of Titus, symbolizing and glorifying the victory of 
Rome, has been for the Jews the symbol of their defeat and 
tragedy consequent on the failure of the war against Rome 
and the destruction of Jerusalem and the Temple. During 
the Middle Ages no Jew was allowed to, or would, pass under 
the Arch, paying instead a fee to be allowed to go through a 
neighboring house. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pauly-Wissowa, Suppl. 4 (1924), 479f. no. 9; 
S.B. Platner, Topographical Dictionary of Ancient Rome (1929), 45-473 
CAH, 11 (1936), 787f.; S. Reinach, in: REJ, 20 (1890), Ixv—xci. 


[Uriel Rappaport] 


°TITUS, FLAVIUS VESPASIANUS, emperor of Rome, 
79-81 C.E., destroyer of the Second *Temple in 70. Titus was 
the son of *Vespasian and accompanied him to Judea when he 
was appointed by *Nero to suppress the uprising there (66). 
Arriving in Judea with legions from Alexandria, Titus took an 
active part in the conquest of Galilee, under the command of 
Vespasian. He captured Jotapata (where he spared the life of 
*Josephus, who had been in command) and other cities, in- 
cluding Tarichea and Gamala, leaving Giscala (279 WA) the 
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only Galilean city still to be subdued. Seeking the surrender 
of the city without resort to battle, he succumbed to a ruse of 
its commander *John of Giscala, who asked for surrender ne- 
gotiations to be delayed until after the Sabbath and used the 
opportunity to escape to Jerusalem together with those of his 
followers who survived the pursuit of Titus. When Vespasian 
became emperor in 69, he entrusted Titus with the suppres- 
sion of the revolt. Titus was in Egypt at the time, and left by 
sea for Caesarea, where he organized his forces. 


At Jerusalem 

Titus had at his disposal four legions, supplemented by aux- 
iliary forces, including the army of *Agrippa 11. *Tiberius 
Alexander acted as the Roman commander’s chief adviser 
and assistant. Moving on Jerusalem, he encamped on Mount 
Scopus shortly before Passover, 70, and after surveying the 
scene decided to make his way to the city’s walls through 
the less densely populated new city. He gave orders for em- 
bankments to be built from which to attack the (outer) wall, 
for which purpose most of the trees in the vicinity were up- 
rooted. 

The Roman soldiers were constantly harassed by the 
Jews, who succeeded in undermining and destroying the em- 
bankments. The enraged Titus led a cavalry charge against the 
Jews, in which he personally killed 12 of his opponents (Jos., 
Wars, 5:287ff.; Suetonius, Titus, 5). Titus then launched his 
attack on the second wall, from an area known as the “Assyr- 
ian Camp,” the Romans being obliged to storm the wall for a 
second time, after it was recaptured from them by the Jews. 
Titus gave instructions that everything was to be destroyed. 
Realizing that the city could not be conquered by storm, Titus 
decided to vanquish its citizens by starvation, calling for the 
erection of a further wall to seal off all access to and from the 
Jews concentrated in the Temple area. At the same time the 
Romans again erected embankments, which necessitated the 
carrying of logs over great distances. Many Jews who sought 
to escape the rigors of the famine were caught and severely 
tortured by the Romans, who even disemboweled their vic- 
tims in the hope of extricating gold which they believed the 
Jews to have swallowed (Jos., Wars, 5:548ff.). 

The daily sacrifices in the Temple, which had continued 
without interruption, finally ceased on the 17" day of Tam- 
muz. At various stages during the battle for Jerusalem, Jose- 
phus was sent by Titus to appeal to the Jews to surrender. The 
Jews scornfully rejected his pleas, but in the end some mem- 
bers of the high priestly families were persuaded to surrender 
(Jos., Wars, 6:96 ff.). Titus harangued his own troops, offering 
prizes to the first of them to scale the wall surrounding the 
Temple court, which he set about battering as a prelude to his 
final assault on the rebels. 


Destruction of the Temple 

Various degrees of responsibility have been assigned to Titus 
for the events that followed his order (on the Ninth of Av) to 
set the Temple gates on fire. Josephus (ibid.) relates that (on 
the eve of the Ninth of Av) Titus called a council of war to de- 
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termine the Temple's fate, and after hearing divided opinions, 
decided that it should be preserved. Josephus ascribes the ac- 
tual setting alight of the Temple to the unauthorized act of a 
Roman soldier who flung a burning torch at the Temple, and 
states that Titus’ subsequent efforts to persuade his soldiers 
to extinguish the flames were in vain, their desire for revenge 
allegedly overcoming their sense of discipline. *Sulpicius 
Severus, however, maintains that the destruction of the Tem- 
ple was the premeditated act of Titus, based on his conviction 
that its fall would be accompanied by that of the rebellious 
people, whose fount of strength it was. His source is thought 
to be the lost writings of Tacitus, to which he lent a Christian 
interpretation. This version appears to approximate the truth 
rather than that of Josephus, which was probably written with 
the desire to clear Titus of blame. 

The Temple's destruction signaled the end of organized 
Jewish resistance and Titus, after capturing also the upper city, 
ordered the destruction of the whole city and its walls. Only 
three towers were left as a reminder of past glory. Titus was 
hailed as emperor by his soldiers; he distributed awards and 
held a three-day victory celebration and other festivities, in- 
cluding gladiatorial contests, at which many of the Jews who 
had been taken prisoner were killed. He held similar festivi- 
ties in the capital and other cities of Syria, from where he con- 
tinued his journey through the Euphrates area to Alexandria 
and Rome. In Antioch he rejected a request to have the Jews 
banished from the city. Josephus ascribes this to his humani- 
tarian feelings (Wars, 7:100ff.) but more probably, it was to 
avoid incurring the enmity of the Jews in various parts of the 
empire toward Rome. He took with him the two leaders of the 
revolt, John of Giscala and Simeon b. Giora, together with a 
large number of young and healthy prisoners, who were in- 
cluded in the victory procession given by Rome to conquer- 
ors, at which sacred vessels taken from the Temple were also 
displayed. An arch (depicting scenes from the procession) was 
erected to commemorate Titus’ victory over the Jews, and is 
still to be seen in Rome (Arch of *Titus). 

When he became emperor, Titus severed his relationship 
with *Berenice, sister of Agrippa 11, whose lover he had been 
while in Judea. Tacitus and Suetonius testify to the general 
approval he met with during his short reign, remarking on 
the great generosity he displayed when a number of disasters 
struck Rome and other parts of the empire. He is described 
by Suetonius as the “delight of the human race,’ whose death 
caused much sorrow to the whole world. Jewish scholars, how- 
ever, see him as a ruthless enemy of their people, to whom he 
displayed no feelings of mercy or generosity, and the cruel 
treatment he meted out to his prisoners is reflected even in 
the writings of Josephus. In talmudic tradition he is termed 
“the wicked descendant of the wicked Esau,” and is denounced 
for insulting and blaspheming the God of Israel and for not 
hesitating to enter and desecrate even the Holy of Holies (cf. 
Jos., Wars, 6:260). His name is engraved in Jewish memory as 
the destroyer of the Temple. 

[Lea Roth] 
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In the Aggadah 

After the fall of the Temple, Titus entered the Holy of Holies, 
his drawn sword in his hand, slashed the parokhet, and spread- 
ing out a Scroll of the Law on the top of the altar, had inter- 
course with two harlots he had brought in. Titus attributed 
the bloodstains on his sword to his having slain the Almighty 
(Git. 56b). Some of the sources, however, point out that in re- 
ality it was either the blood of the daily sacrifices or of those 
of the Day of Atonement (Lev. R. 22:3). Titus began to revile 
and blaspheme God, boasting that he had vanquished “the 
king in his own palace.” He next collected all the vessels of 
the Temple, placed them in a net, and sailed for Rome. After 
he embarked a violent gale blew, and Titus claimed that God 
possessed power only over water since He had smitten the 
generation of the flood and Pharaoh by water. Thereupon the 
Almighty caused the sea to cease from its raging. When Titus 
landed, a tiny gnat entered his nose and fed on his brain for 
seven years, growing in size until it caused his death. When 
he died, the physicians opened his skull and found a crea- 
ture resembling a sparrow weighing two selas, or according 
to another account, a young dove two pounds in weight. Its 
beak was of brass and its claws of iron. Before his death, Ti- 
tus commanded that his remains be burnt and scattered over 
the seven seas so that the God of the Jews would not find him 
and bring him to trial. 

When *Onkelos, who according to the Talmud was the 
son of Titus’ sister, desired to convert to Judaism, he raised 
Titus from the dead to seek his guidance. Titus informed him 
that Israel is the most reputable nation in the other world, 
but that their observances are burdensome. He advised his 
nephew to attack them so that he would become a leader in 
the temporal world, since adversaries of the Jews become mas- 
ters. Titus informed him that his punishment was, ironically, 
in accordance with his own wish that his body be burned and 
his ashes scattered (so as to escape *punishment after death). 
Every day his ashes are collected, sentence is passed, and he 
is burnt and his ashes scattered again over the seven seas (Git. 
56b-57a; Lev. R. 22:3; ARN2’, 20f. et al.). 


[Aaron Rothkoff] 


In the Arts 

From medieval times onward Titus has played a double role 
in literature, art, and music: as the lover of *Berenice and 
as the conqueror of Jerusalem. Literary exploitation of the 
first theme, based on *Josephus, Suetonius, and other an- 
cient sources, mainly dates from the 17** century. Probably 
the earliest serious treatment of the Titus-Berenice romance 
was Bérénice (1648-51), a four-volume French novel by Jean 
Renault de Segrais which is said to have partly inspired the 
dramatic interpretations of Pierre Corneille and Jean *Ra- 
cine. Racine’s outstanding five-act tragedy, Bérénice, was per- 
formed eight days before Corneille’s Tite et Bérénice in No- 
vember 1670. The former’s drama maintains that Titus finally 
gave up Berenice in deference to Roman public opinion, while 
the latter’s (staged by Moliere’s troupe) makes Berenice vol- 
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untarily give Titus his freedom. The appearance of these two 
dramatic works gave rise to considerable interest and debate, 
not least on account of the topical theme of a monarch’s con- 
flict between love and duty. The contemporary literary dis- 
cussions gave rise to an anonymous three-act prose comedy, 
Tite et Titus, ou Critique sur les Bérénice (Utrecht, 1673), and to 
Fatouville’s parody, Bérénice (Paris, 1683). The works that fol- 
lowed include Thomas Otway’s Titus and Berenice, a tragedy 
based on that of Racine, which was staged in London in 1677, 
and La clemenza di Tito (1734), an 18'»-century text by Pietro 
Metastasio that was often copied or adapted by other writers. 
In the late 19'* century, Heinrich Vollrat Schumacher wrote 
the German novel Berenice (18927), an abridged Hebrew ver- 
sion of which (Be-aarat ha-Milhamah, 1905) was published in 
Jerusalem. Hans Kyser’s German tragedy, Titus und die Jue- 
din (1911), was a significant modern treatment of the subject. 
Other works by 20'"-century writers include John Masefield’s 
play, Berenice (with Esther, 1922), which was based on Racine; 
Birinikah (1945), Eisig *Silberschlag’s Hebrew translation of 
an unpublished German drama by Carl de Hass; and the US. 
novelist Leon Kolb’s Berenice, Princess of Judea (1959) and Mis- 
sion to Claudius (1963), the latter of which was illustrated by 
Jakob *Steinhardt. 

The second theme, that of the destruction of Jerusalem, 
attracted many writers not only because of its theological im- 
plications for the Christian - who saw in the Jewish disaster 
the fulfillment of Jesus’ prediction - but also by virtue of its 
sheer drama and pathos. The subject was mainly exploited by 
English and French poets during the Middle Ages. An early 
English (15'®-century) poem on the theme, attributed to John 
Lydgate and Adam Davy, was Titus and Vespasian; or, The De- 
struction of Jerusalem. In France, Le livre Titus et Vespasianus, 
an epic chanson de geste, possibly dates from the 14" century. 
During the Puritan era, English writers anxious to circumvent 
religious objections to the staging of biblical plays often found 
it convenient to acknowledge their indebtedness to Josephus’ 
Jewish Wars in preambles to works on the theme. William 
Heminge (or Hemings), son of an actor friend of Shakespeare, 
wrote a drama based on Josephus and *Josippon entitled The 
Jewes Tragedy, or their Fatal and Final Overthrow by Vespa- 
sidn and Titus his Son... (1662). Two other 17'*-century treat- 
ments were Joost van den Vondel’s drama, Hierusalem Ver- 
woest (1620), and an anonymous Mexican (Aztec) Auto de la 
destruccion de Jerusalén (published in 1907). 

The Roman assault on Jerusalem inspired many notable 
works of the 19t and 20 centuries, several of which were 
written by Jews. Two English treatments were Lord *Byron’s 
poem, “On the Day of the Destruction of Jerusalem by Titus” 
(in Hebrew Melodies, 1815), and The Fall of Jerusalem (1820), 
a dramatic poem by Henry Hart Milman, dean of St. Paul's. 
A work of the same period was Manoel Caetano Pimenta de 
Aguiar’s Portuguese tragedy Destruicdao de Jerusalem (Lis- 
bon, 1817). Two treatments that followed were Titus; oder, 
Die Zerstoerung Jerusalems (1855), a four-act German verse 
drama by Julius Kossarski, and Az utols6 proféta (“The Last 
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Prophet,” 1869), a historical play by the Hungarian convert La- 
jos *Déczy. The South African rabbi and author Judah Loeb 
*Landau’s five-act Hebrew drama, Aharit Yerushalayim (1886), 
was written when the author was barely 20. Among 20'"-cen- 
tury treatments were Sir Henry Rider Haggard’s late novel, 
Pearl Maiden; A Tale of the Fall of Jerusalem (1903), and J.A. 
Herbert’s poetic Titus and Vespasian (1905), which was based 
on the 15'*-century Bataile of Jerusalem. Max Jacob's French 
poem, Le siége de Jérusalem, drame céleste, appeared in 1914. 
The destruction of Jerusalem also forms the background to 
Lion *Feuchtwanger’s trilogy about Josephus. 

In art Titus is chiefly celebrated in the famous Arch of 
*Titus in Rome. Reliefs adorning the arch depict the victories 
and glory of Titus, most notably his campaign in Judea. A later, 
more stylized depiction of the fall of Jerusalem and the capture 
of the Temple by Titus is contained in a panel of the Franks 
Casket (c. 700 C.£.; British Museum), a remarkable example 
of early English carving in whalebone. Josephus’ description 
of the triumphal procession after Jerusalem’s fall inspired The 
Triumph of Caesar, a painting by Andrea Mantegna (1431-1506; 
Hampton Court Palace, England). 

The subject has provided less significant inspiration in 
music. Metastasio’s libretto, La clemenza di Tito, was first set 
by Antonio Caldara (1734) and subsequently by other 18'- 
century composers, including Scarlatti, Hasse, and Gluck. 
Mozart's setting of a libretto by C. Mazzola after Metastasio 
(La clemenza di Tito, 1791; Koechel 621) in the year of his death 
was already an anachronism in its time. This composition for 
Leopold 11’s coronation as king of Bohemia was both Mozart's 
last opera and the last of its kind in European musical history 
to follow the baroque opera seria style. 

See also *Josephus in the Arts. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Weynand, in: Pauly-Wissowa, 12 (1909), 
2695-729, no. 207; Oxford Classical Dictionary (1970), s.v. Titus; R. 
Symes, Tacitus (1958), index; Reinach, Textes, index; Schuerer, Hist, 
index; Klausner, Bayit Sheni, 5 (19517), 20, 180-202, 222-65. IN THE 
AGGADAH: Ginzberg, Legends, 5 (1925), 60, 287. IN THE ARTS: C. Ra- 
phael, Walls of Jerusalem (1968), deals with the destruction of Jeru- 
salem in history and legend; M. Roston, Biblical Drama in England 
(1968), 118-9, 173-5, 222. 


TIVOLI, SERAFINO DA (1826-1890), Italian painter, 
founder and leader of the macchiaioli school. He was a leader 
of the young Italians who, inspired by the political revolu- 
tions of 1848, wanted to change the character of Italian paint- 
ing. They hoped to lead it in a new direction, away from out- 
worn neoclassic formulas. Da Tivoli went to Florence at the 
age of 12 and soon decided that painting was his vocation. He 
adopted the macchiaioli method of painting: that is, he ap- 
plied his paint in rapid dots or spots (macchie). He painted 
fresh, spontaneous landscapes, full of movement, but the crit- 
ics and public were hostile to his technique. Da Tivoli fought 
in the wars of the Italian Risorgimento. From 1860 until his 
death he lived in Paris. There his art became increasingly re- 
alistic, and landscapes such as “The Seine at St. Denis” and 
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“The Old Fish-House at Bougival” were painted under the 
influence of Corot. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Franchi, Arte e artisti toscani dal 1850 ad 
oggi (1902), 92-95; idem, I macchiaioli toscani (1945); A.M. Coman- 
ducci, I pittori italiani dell’Ottocento (1934), 199; M. Girardelli, I mac- 
chiaioli e lepoca loro (1958). 


TIVON (Heb. jiv3¥), a locality in Galilee. Tivon is mentioned 
several times in talmudic literature in connection with vari- 
ous sages, some of whom lived there, including Abba Yose, 
R. Hanina son of Gamaliel, R. Judah of Tivim, R. Zadok the 
physician, and others, like R. Meir, who visited the local syn- 
agogue (Makhsh. 1:3; Tosef., Meg. 2:5; Tosef., Nid. 4:3; Meg. 
24b). The people of Tivon were said to have suffered from a 
defect in their pronunciation which rendered them unsuit- 
able for officiating as precentors. The site of Tivon has been 
identified with the ruins of Tab‘un 10 mi. (16 km.) east of 
Haifa. The lands of Tab‘un were acquired by the Jewish Na- 
tional Fund after long litigation, and a garden city, originally 
called Tivon but later *Kiryat Tivon, was established in the 
vicinity in 1936. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Klein (ed.), Sefer ha-Yishuv (1939), $.V.; 
idem, Palaestina-Studien, 1 (1923), passim; Press, Erez, s.v.; Avi-Yo- 


nah, Geog, 133. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


TKATCH, MEIR ZIML (1894-1967), Yiddish poet. Born in 
Priborsk (Ukraine), Tkatch immigrated to New York in 1913. 
He began his literary career with Russian lyrics in 1914, later 
changing to Yiddish, in which language he published poems 
and fables in dozens of Yiddish periodicals, and nine volumes 
of poetry between 1927 and 1960. In 1963 he published his se- 
lected poetry in the two-volume Mayn Hob un Gob (“My Be- 
longings and Bounty,” 1962-63); additionally, Elterfrukht fun 
Yugntsvit (“Old Age's Fruit from Youth’s Bloom,’ 1971) and 
Eygns un Fremds (“One's Own and Another’s,’ 1977). Tkatch’s 
fables, among the finest in Yiddish, are cast in the form of dia- 
logues and miniature dramas. Each teaches a lesson by means 
of a vivid picture of animal life and affords bitter insight into 
the psychic realms that are the substratum of human behav- 
ior. Tkatch’s mastery of difficult verse forms is also evident in 
his sonnet sequences, triolets, and translations of Yessenin 
and Robert Frost. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 4 (1960), 111-12; J. Glatstein, In Tokh 
Genumen (1947), 266-72; I.H. Biletzki, Massot (1963), 106-12; Y. Ye- 
shurin, Meyer Ziml Tkatsh Bibliografye (1963). 


[Sol Liptzin / Jerold C. Frakes (2"4 ed.)] 


TKHINES (Yid., from Hebrew tehinnot, “supplications”), pri- 
vate devotions and paraliturgical prayers in Yiddish, written 
by women and men, recited primarily by women. As texts in 
the vernacular, tkhines are important sources for the history 
of popular Judaism in the 17*, 18t, and 19" centuries, and are 
particularly useful in studying the history of women’s religion. 
Most Jewish men attained basic literacy in Hebrew, and a sig- 
nificant minority went on to full mastery of the classic literary 
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tradition. However, only a small number of women learned 
more than the rudiments of Hebrew, and those Central and 
East European Jewish women who could read were usually lit- 
erate only in the vernacular Yiddish. Jewish liturgy and other 
devotional and scholarly works were written by men and were 
almost always in Hebrew or Aramaic, making them inacces- 
sible to most women. 

In books of tkhines, each individual prayer begins with a 
heading directing when and sometimes how it should be re- 
cited: “A pretty tkhine to say on the Sabbath with great devo- 
tion’; “A confession to say with devotion, not too quickly; it 
is good for the soul”; “A tkhine that the woman should pray 
for herself and her husband and children’; “When she comes 
out of the ritual bath’; “What one says on the Eve of Yom Kip- 
pur in the cemetery.” Scholars are divided as to whether these 
prayers were meant as a women’s substitute for the Hebrew 
liturgy, or as voluntary, supplementary prayers, recited when 
women wished. Although some tkhines were intended to be 
recited in the synagogue (“When the shofar is blown on Rosh 
ha-Shanah, say this”), and a few were for male worshipers 
(“A lovely prayer for good livelihood to be said every day by 
a businessman”), the majority were associated with women’s 
domestic lives: prayers to be recited privately daily and on 
Sabbaths, festivals, fasts, and New Moons, for the three so- 
called “women’s commandments” (*hallah, *niddah, hadlakat 
ha-nerot [candle lighting]); for pregnancy and childbirth, for 
visiting the cemetery; for private griefs such as childlessness 
and widowhood; for recovery from illness; for sustenance and 
livelihood; for confession of sins. Tkhines framed women’s do- 
mestic lives and roles as sacred, and also connected them with 
grander themes from Jewish thought, especially the hope for 
the messianic redemption and the end of exile. 


Background 

During the 16" and 17" centuries, new rituals and new genres 
of religious literature emerged, whose audience was a sort of 
intellectual “middle class.” This parallels the emergence of 
similar literature in Christian Europe, enabled in part by the 
rise of printing. Works of musar, collections of hanhagot, tik- 
kunim, and other new liturgies and rituals, often in abridged 
and simplified form, were published both in Hebrew, for an 
audience of men with a basic education in classical Jewish 
texts, and in Yiddish, the vernacular, for women and non- 
scholarly men. Many of these new publications (including 
Hebrew *tehinnot, supplemental prayers for men) developed 
out of and popularized a mystical pietism originating among 
the kabbalists of Safed, Palestine, in the 16" century; others 
originated among secret Shabbetians. Tkhines were an impor- 
tant form of women’s participation in this pietistic revival and 
its popular literature. By contrast, however, tkhines published 
in the 18" and 19" century show little evidence of influence 
from Hasidism. 


History of the Genre 
Although there are manuscript tkhines, this is primarily a 
print genre. The two main groups of tkhines comprise those 
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that were printed in Western Europe in the 17" and 18 cen- 
turies, which, although published anonymously, were prob- 
ably written or compiled by men for women; and those that 
appeared in Eastern Europe in the 17", 18, and early 19" cen- 
turies, often with named authors or compilers, some of whom 
were women. The geographical designation refers primarily 
to place of printing, rather than place of composition, which 
is more difficult to determine; it is also intended to suggest a 
rough periodization, with certain overlaps. The language of 
the tkhines (known from the 17 century on as “tkhine-loshn”) 
is relatively fixed, rather like an increasingly archaic “prayer- 
book English,” and displays few of the distinctive linguistic 
features of the developing East European varieties of Yiddish; 
thus, linguistic analysis is of little help in determining place 
of composition. 

Other differences between Eastern and Western tkhines 
include the fact that West European tkhines were published 
in collections addressing many topics, either in small books 
or as appendices to Hebrew prayer books. The first major col- 
lection (containing 36 prayers), entitled simply “Tkhines, was 
published in Amsterdam in 1648; reprints (usually entitled 
Seyder Tkhines), expansions, and additional collections fol- 
lowed. In the mid-18" century, a comprehensive collection 
containing 123 prayers emerged, entitled Seyder Tkhines u-Va- 
koshes (“Order of Supplications and Petitions” (Fuerth 1762), 
although there may be one or two earlier editions) and was 
repeatedly reprinted, with alterations, over the next 150 years, 
first in Western and then in Eastern Europe. The West Euro- 
pean texts depict the holiness to be found in the domestic and 
the mundane, in the activities of a wife and mother, but they 
also invoke the angels, the patriarchs and heroes of Jewish 
history, and the ancient Temple that stood in Jerusalem. The 
very earliest East European tkhines were published in Prague. 
Eyn Gor Sheyne Tkhine (“A Very Beautiful Tkhine,” ca. 1600) 
is one of the first to claim female authorship: it is attributed 
to “a group of pious women.’ Two other Prague imprints, one 
from the turn of the 18" century, and the other from 1705, are 
attributed to women: Rachel bat Mordecai Sofer of Pinczow, 
and Beila bat Ber Horowitz. Like many other East European 
texts, all three of these Prague tkhines were short, and dealt 
with only a single subject each, such as a tkhine “to be recited 
with devotion every day.’ However, one notable work, Seyder 
Tkhines (Prague 1718), was written by a man, Matthias ben 
Meir, formerly rabbi of Sobota, Slovakia, explicitly for a fe- 
male audience. “My dear women,” he writes, “...I have made 
this tkhine for you in Yiddish, in order to honor God and ... 
to honor all the pious women. For there are many women who 
would gladly awaken their hearts by saying many tkhines.” This 
work contains 35 prayers, on a variety of topics. Many later 
editions, entitled Preger Tkhine (“Prague Tkhine”), were pub- 
lished without the name of the author. 

Except for the Prague imprints, the East European tkhi- 
nes were usually small pamphlets printed on bad paper with 
poor type, often with no imprint, making their bibliographic 
history difficult to trace. Books of tkhines originating in 18*- 
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century Eastern Europe, especially in Galicia, Volhynia, and 
Podolia (now parts of Poland, Belarus, and Ukraine), tended 
to deal with a smaller number of subjects (such as the High 
Holidays and the penitential season), often by a single author, 
and were usually under 20 pages long. Because a significant 
number of these authors were women, these texts allow us 
to hear women's voices directly. Important examples include 
Tkhine Imohes (“Tkhine of the [Biblical] Matriarchs”) for 
the Sabbath before the New Moon, by Leah *Horowitz (18> 
century), which argues for the power of women’s prayer and 
quotes from rabbinic and kabbalistic sources; Tkhine Imohes 
fun Rosh Khoydesh Elul (“Tkhine of the Matriarchs for the New 
Moon of Elul” [and the entire penitential season]; Lviv, n.d.), 
by Serl daughter of Jacob ben Wolf Kranz (the famed Preacher 
of Dubno, 1741-1804), which calls on the four biblical matri- 
archs (Sarah, Rebecca, Rachel, and Leah) to come to the aid 
of the worshiper and plead her case before the heavenly court; 
and Shloyshe Sheorim (“The Three Gates”), attributed to the 
legendary Sarah *Bas Tovim (she probably lived in Podolia in 
the 18‘ century), which contains three sections: one for the 
three “women’s commandments,’ one for the High Holidays, 
and one for the Sabbath before the New Moon. Some East 
European tkhines suggest that women should take part - in 
some fashion - in such traditionally male activities as syna- 
gogue prayer and Torah study. 

By the mid-19" century, the genre had undergone signifi- 
cant change. Jews in Central and Western Europe had largely 
abandoned Yiddish; books comparable to tkhines were pub- 
lished first in Germanized Yiddish, then in German in Yid- 
dish characters, and finally in German. However, these texts 
exhibited an entirely new sensibility, influenced by the rising 
ideal of the bourgeois family, with its stress on sentiment and 
emotional family ties, and its new definition of gender roles. 
Similarly, in Eastern Europe, the ideal of the bourgeois family 
came into play, but in a somewhat different fashion. Maskilim 
wrote tkhines to reach the “benighted” traditional women with 
their reform program. Unlike earlier tkhine authors, female or 
male, they scorned their audience and the genre. Often, be- 
cause they thought they could sell more books, they attributed 
their works to female authors, either those who had actually 
written tkhines a century earlier, or to creations of their own 
imagination. (Because the maskilic practice of using female 
pseudonyms was well known, earlier scholars were skepti- 
cal of any attributions to female authorship. However, many 
17 and 18» century women authors can be authenticated.) 
Alongside these newer maskilic tkhines, older texts and col- 
lections, both those originally published in Western Europe 
and those originally published in Eastern Europe, continued 
to be reprinted in Eastern Europe in numerous editions, often 
revised or garbled by the printers. 


Significance 

The tkhines reveal a whole world of women’s religious lives, 
concerns, customs, and settings for prayer. The women (and 
men) who composed these prayers for women addressed the 
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spiritual issues of their day, whether on the level of domestic 
piety or national redemption. The tkhines themselves are at 
home in the literature produced for the intellectual “middle 
class” of this period; they belong among the guides to the up- 
right life, books of customs, condensations of guides to pi- 
ous practices, and digests of mystical teachers that were read 
by householders and artisans. Indeed, the tkhines show just 
how much women were a part of this intellectual and spiri- 
tual world. 


Recent Developments 
As the use of Yiddish declined among emigrants from East- 
ern Europe in the late 19‘” and the 20' centuries, and the Yid- 
dish-speaking heartland was destroyed by the Holocaust, the 
genre of tkhines nearly disappeared, except among Hasidim 
and other isolated traditional Yiddish-speaking populations. 
Since the 1980s, however, the tkhines have aroused new inter- 
est both in scholars and in members of the Jewish public in 
Europe and North America. Jewish women, in particular, have 
sought to find a “usable past” in which to root themselves. Or- 
thodox women have turned to the historical tkhines as a direct 
expression of “traditional” Jewish women’s spirituality. This 
has occurred despite the fact that, unlike their European an- 
cestors, many young Orthodox women in America today are 
well educated in the Hebrew prayer book and classical sources 
in Hebrew, and may not know Yiddish at all. Liberal Jewish 
feminists have sought role models in the tkhines uncovered 
by scholars, and some have also written and published new 
tkhines, some of which have been incorporated into recent edi- 
tions of Conservative and Reconstructionist prayer books. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Kay, Seyder Tkhines: The Forgotten Book of 
Common Prayer for Jewish Women (2004); C. Weissler, Voices of the 
Matriarchs: Listening to the Prayers of Early Modern Jewish Women 
(1998); B. Kratz-Ritter, Fuer “fromme Zionstoechter” und “gebildete 


Frauenzimme” (1995). 
[Chava Weissler (24 ed.)] 


TLEMCEN (Lat. Pomaria), city in N.W. *Algeria; Judeo- 
Berber center. The *Berber tribes in the neighboring areas 
of Tlemcen professed Judaism. Judeo-Muslim saints were 
worshiped there for a long time. In the 10" and 11" centuries 
scholars of the community corresponded with the geonim of 
Mesopotamia. The city was destroyed by the *Almohads in 
1146. Jews settled there again only in 1248, when it became the 
capital of the Zeiyanid kingdom. The Jews of Tlemcen lived 
outside the city in a suburb or village called *Agadir. Abra- 
ham Ben-Jalil, ambassador of Aragon, settled there with his 
family in 1291. In 1415 R. Saadiah ha-Cohen Sullal served as 
a rabbi in Tlemcen. In the middle of the century his son Na- 
than took the rabbinate. The community’s rabbis in the 14" 
century were Abraham b. Hakun and Moses b. Zakar. When 
Ephraim b. Israel Al-Nakawa (Enquaua), a Spanish refugee 
who was the son of the author of Menorah, settled in Aga- 
dir, he obtained permission for Jews to settle in the city of 
Tlemcen, where he built a synagogue. Among its outstanding 
scholars were Judah Najjar, Marzuk b. Tawa, Saadiah Najjar, 
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the Ankawas, Zerahia Zalmati, and the Alashkars. The Arab 
traveler ‘Abd al-Basit remarks that he studied medicine with 
the famous teacher, Moses *Alashkar (1465). However, in 1467 
this coexistence was disrupted by persecutions of the Jews 
by Muslim religious brotherhoods. At this time many Jews 
left for Castile. The appointment of R. Isaac bar Sheshet as a 
dayyan of Algerian Jewry was issued in Tlemcen. In the 15 
century well-known rabbis lived there. Rabbi Joseph Saspor- 
tas (son of Abraham Sasportas) was born in the first decade of 
the 15‘ century in Tlemcen. He was the student of the dayyan 
R. Ephraim Enquaua. His son Judah and his grandson Moses 
studied in Tlemcen. Their teacher was R. Amram Najjari. The 
Jews had political influence in the court in Tlemcen during the 
15" century. R. Joseph Sasportas was appointed dayyan by the 
king. The family of R. Abraham *Gavison settled in Tlemcen 
50 years after the death of R. Ephraim Enquaua. In 1493, the 
Spanish rabbi Judah Khalass (Chalaz, *Khalaz), the author 
of Mesiah Illemim, settled in the city. In 1492 many Spanish 
refugees settled in Tlemcen, including the *Gavison, *Levy- 
Bacrat, and Khallas families. Some of them, including Stora, 
Ben-Mahiya, and Sasportas, assumed important diplomatic 
functions. The nagid Abraham ben Saadon helped the refu- 
gees, aiming to make Tlemcen a center of Torah study. R. Jacob 
Beirav and his son Joseph settled for a short time in Tlem- 
cen after 1492. R. Jacob served there as a rabbi. Jacob Alegre 
was sent on a mission to Charles v (1531). In the treaties they 
negotiated a clause granting religious liberty to the Jews who 
wished to settle in Spanish territory. In the mid-15"* century 
Rabbi Jacob ha-Kohen Ashkenazi from Ashkenaz settled in 
the city. He became a famous figure in the community, a kab- 
balist and teacher. His best-known student was R. *Jeshua ben 
Joseph ha-Levi, the author of Halikhot Olam. In the early 16 
century Tlemcen suffered a series of disasters, from which it 
never completely recovered. In 1517 the Turks pillaged the city, 
destroyed Jewish property, and obliged the Jews to wear a piece 
of yellow material on their headgear. By 1520 there were no 
more than 500 “houses” (families) of Jews. In 1534 the Span- 
ish army captured the town; massacres took place and 1,500 
Jews were enslaved. Their coreligionists of *Fez and *Oran 
paid a ransom to set them free. In the second half of the 16 
century the dayyan Solomon Khallas 11 was active in Tlem- 
cen. Other scholars in that period were Solomon Enquaua, 
Maimon Khallas, and Judah Khallas 111. At the beginning of 
the 17" century the dayyan Moses Shuraqi lived in Tlemcen. 
Although the Jewish community of Tlemcen was sacked by the 
Turks in 1670, it still produced such scholars as Nathan Djian 
and Isaac Moatti in the 1700s. When the French entered the 
city in 1830, they found 1,585 Jews and five synagogues, one of 
which they turned into a church in 1842. In the 18 century 
the community was organized and the local rabbis were David 
Djian, Jacob Benichou, Shalom Elashkar, Judah Djian, Nissim 
Elhaik, Messas Touati, and Joshua Allkabetz. The leader of the 
community was called Sheikh -al-Yahud. At the beginning of 
the 19" century, the chief rabbi of the community was Hayyim 
Kasbi, the author of Zeror ha-Hayyim (published in 1807). He 
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immigrated to Oran. In the 19» century R. Abraham Enquaua 
founded a yeshiva, Ez Hayyim. In the second half of the cen- 
tury the rabbis Hayyim Blia’h, Nathan Assiag, and Masud Ben- 
ishou lived there. The French authorities (from 1842) set up a 
consistoire in Tlemcen. In 1846 the Muslims slaughtered Jews 
in a pogrom. In 1851, 2,688 Jews lived in Tlemcen with eight 
synagogues and two schools. In the 19 century modernism 
spread in Jewish society. In 1866, 200 Jewish students studied 
in the French-Jewish school. The president of the consistoire 
was Simon Kanoui. There were local parents who sent their 
children to Christian schools. Jews from Tlemcen served in 
the French army. During the 1881 uprisings the Jews fought 
back their Christian adversaries. They were not attacked again 
until 1940, when legal discrimination was instituted. Their 
rights were restored later along with those of the rest of Alge- 
rian Jewry. In 1911 the Jews in Tlemcen numbered 5,000 and, 
in 1941/42, 4,907. The community was never larger than 6,000 
persons, and its members were mostly workers and salaried 
employees. The *Alliance Israélite Universelle founded schools 
in the city, but at the end of the 19'* century no yeshivah ex- 
isted there. In 1902, the local rabbi, Abraham Meir, who came 
from France to Tlemcen in 1890, published a book there. He 
criticized the minhagim of the community and emphasized 
the backward character of the native Jews and the cultural dif- 
ference between them and the European Jews in the city, in 
spite of the *Crémieux Decree giving Algerian Jews French 
citizenship. The local Jews in response to the book dismissed 
R. Meir and he returned to France. At the end of the 19 cen- 
tury the French rabbi Moise Weil served in Tlemcen. He was 
the consistoire rabbi and after his departure R. Hayyim Bliah 
(1832-1919) served as the local rabbi. Other rabbis of the pe- 
riod were Isaac Shuraky, Zemah Amselem, Aaron Alkobi, 
Saadiah Shuraki, and Judah Sultan. Another important rabbi 
was David Cohen Sekely. His disciples were the rabbis Hayyim 
Touati, Jacob Sharvit, Saadiah Sharvit, and Samuel Benichou. 
The traveler Jacob Goldman visited Tlemcen in 1890 and pub- 
lished a description of the community in the Jewish press in 
Europe. The Jews lived in a crowded quarter in single-story 
buildings. The wealthy Jews lived in other quarters in large 
houses. The Jewish cemetery on the outskirts of Tlemcen was 
the most important place of pilgrimage for Jews and non-Jews. 
Located there is the tomb of Rabbi Ephraim Enquaua. Some- 
times more than 10,000 people from many parts of the world 
convened there on Lag ba-Omer. In 1903 there is a descrip- 
tion of the community as a conservative entity. Rabbi Hayyim 
Serehen published a phonetic siddur there in 1931. In 1924-40 
the chief rabbi of Tlemcen was Joseph Mashash. The Alliance 
Israélite Universelle school was closed down in 1934. The last 
local rabbis of Tlemcen were Jacob Sharvit and Isaac Rouch. 
After 1962 no Jews lived in Tlemcen. A yeshivah was active 
in Tlemcen in the 20" century. R. David Ibn Halifa (b. 1906) 
studied in this yeshivah in his youth. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Marmol de Carvajal, L’Afrique, 2 (1667), 
329; Abbé Bargés, Tlemcen, ancienne capitale du royaume de ce nom 
(1859), passim; A. Cohen, Les juifs dans l'Afrique septentrionale (1867), 
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passim; Revue Africaine (1870), 376-83; M. Weil, Le cimetiére Israélite 
de Tlemcen (1881); E. Doutte, Les Marabouts (1900), 64-69; A. Meyer, 
Etude sur la communauté de Tlemcen (1902); S1HM, Espagne, index; R. 
Brunschvig (ed.), Deux récits de voyage inédits... (1936), 44-107; A.M. 
Hershman, Rabbi Isaac ben Sheshet Perfet and his Times (1943), 161ff.; 
A. Ashtor, Toledot, 2 (1551), pp. 449, 471; Revue Africaine (1955), 1775 
G. Shukron, in: Qorot, 3 (1963), pp. 86-88; Hirschberg, Afrikah, index; 
A. Chouraqui, Between East and West (1969), passim. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: H. Chemouli, Une Diaspora Méconnue (1976), 7-64; M. 
Abitboul, in: Peamim, 2 (1979), 77f£; J. Hacker, in: Zion, 45 (1980), 
118-32; M. Bar-Asher, La composante hébraique du Judéo-Arabe al- 
gérien (1992); S. Slymovics, in: Jewish Folklore and Ethnology Review, 
15:2 (1993), 4-88; N. Aminoah, Rabbi Yosef Sasportas Hakham ve- 
Dayyan be-Malkhut Tlemcen ve-Sefer Teshuvotav (1995); E. Bareket, 
Shafrir Mizrayim (1995), index; Y. Charvit, Elite rabbinique d Algérie 
et modernization 1750-1914 (1995); S. Schwarzfuchs, Tlemcen mille ans 
@ histoire d'une communauté Juive (1995); Y. Charvit, Elite rabbinique 
d Algérie et Erez Israél au x1xéme siécle, 3 vols. (1998); S. Schwarzfuchs, 
in: Kountrass, 78 (May-June 2000), 43-48; A.R. Marciano, Sefer Mal- 
khei Yeshurun ve-Shivhei Hakhmei Aljeria (2000); S. Bar Asher, in: 
Peamim, 86-87 (2001), 244; Y. Sharvit, Me-Erez ha- Yam le-Erez Israel 
- Yehudei Aljeria u-Medinat Yisrael (1948-1998) (2002); A. Rodrigue, 
Hinnukh, Hevrah ve-Historyah (1991), 147-48. 

[David Corcos / Leah Bornstein-Makovetsky (2° ed.)] 


TLUMACH (Pol. Tlumacz; Yid. Tlomats), town in Ivano- 
Frankovsk (formerly Pol. Stanistawow) district, Ukraine; 
passed to Austria in 1772, and reverted to Poland between 
the two world wars. An organized community existed there 
from the 18* century. In 1765, there were 102 houses, of which 
59 belonged to Jews; 372 Jews then lived in Tlumach and 148 
in the surrounding area. The Jews in Tlumach were mainly 
occupied in small-scale commerce and crafts, the wealthier 
ones engaging in trade in timber and the production of al- 
coholic beverages. Hasidism gained adherents there during 
the 19‘ century. The Jewish population numbered 1,756 (43% 
of the total) in 1880; 2,097 (39%) in 1900; and 2,082 (36%) in 
1910. The *Baron de Hirsch Fund established a school and a 
bank in the town. During World War 1 the Jews in Tlumach 
suffered from the invasion of the Russian armies, and in 1918 
from the Ukrainian nationalists. There were 2,012 Jews living 
in Tlumach (35% of the total) in 1921. In the interwar period 
Zionism gained influence within the community. 


[Shimon Leib Kirshenboim] 


Holocaust and Contemporary Periods 

On July 7, 1941, after the outbreak of the German-Soviet war, 
Tlumach was taken by the Hungarian allies of Germany. At 
the beginning of August 1941 Jewish refugees from Hungary 
were brought to the city. During the same period the Ukrai- 
nian population expelled the Jews from the city and robbed 
them of their property. They returned only after the interven- 
tion of the Hungarian army. In September 1941 Tlumach was 
handed over to direct German administration. The leaders 
of the Jewish intelligentsia were killed, including the chair- 
man of the Judenrat, Eliasz Redner. In the winter of 1941-42 
many Jews were seized and sent to work camps in the area. 
On April 3, 1942, 1,200 Jews were deported to Stanislav, where 
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they were murdered. Subsequently a ghetto was established, in 
which 3,000 Jews, including those from the surrounding area, 
were concentrated. On May 18 another Aktion took place, in 
which about 180 Jews were killed on the spot and about 350 
were deported to work camps in the area. The murder of indi- 
viduals in the ghetto continued, and many there suffered from 
disease and hunger. At the end of November 1942 the ghetto 
was destroyed. A few escaped to the forests, but fell victims 
to Ukrainian nationalists. 

The community in Tlumach was not reconstituted af- 


ter the war. 
[Aharon Weiss] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Wasiutynski, Ludnos¢ zydowska w Polsce 
w wiekach x1x i XX (1930), 124, 148, 155. 


TNUVA (Heb. 7313n; “produce”), a cooperative association 
affiliated to the *Histadrut, which markets the agricultural 
produce of most of the Jewish villages in Israel. It operated at 
first as the agricultural marketing department of *Hamashbir, 
and became an independent organization in 1927. Any village, 
whatever its political color or organizational affiliation, can 
join Tnuva and market its produce through it. In 1968, 500 
settlements marketed their produce through the cooperative. 
In addition, individual farmers, fishermen, and food-products 
industries, etc., availed themselves of Tnuva’s services. It had de- 
partments for milk and milk products, poultry and poultry pro- 
duce, vegetables, fruits, and other branches of agriculture, each 
department having a separate administration. Tnuva also oper- 
ated through subcompanies and by having a share in industrial 
enterprises, commercial enterprises, and various services. 
The governing body of the cooperative is a general as- 
sembly of its members that must convene at least once ev- 
ery two years. The general assembly elects a council, whose 
membership in 1969 was 105. The council chooses a govern- 
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ing board of 35 members and a secretariat of 17 members. The 
*Hevrat ha-Ovedim of the Histadrut is represented in Tnuva 
by Nir Shittufi, which is a member of the cooperative without 
responsibility for its debts and without the full rights of mem- 
bership (profit sharing, etc.). Nir Shittufi participates in the 
general assembly, however, with the right to reject candidates 
for membership in Tnuva. It is also responsible for guarding 
the cooperative principles of Tnuva. 

Tnuva markets approximately 70% of local agricultural 
produce. In 1968 the cooperative’s turnover (not including 
subcompanies) reached $180,000,000). The company main- 
tained a laboratory for the improvement of quality and for in- 
dustrial processing of agricultural produce. In addition, much 
agricultural produce was processed through its dairy industry, 
fruit and vegetable canning industries, etc. 

Tnuva’s marketing policy attempted to ensure a suitable 
balance between supply and demand, in order to ensure that 
the producer receives a reasonable price, that there be a bal- 
ance between prices in various parts of the country, and that 
marketing be speedy and complete while scrupulously su- 
pervising quality. 

In the early 2000s Tnuva was the biggest marketing 
and trading company in Israel, with sales of $1.5 billion. 
Though still owned as a cooperative by the kibbutzim and 
moshavim it operated as a profit-oriented company under 
modern management, in four major divisions: milk and dairy; 
meat; fruit and vegetables; and eggs. It also had a number of 
subsidiaries, such as Sunfrost, Tiv Tirat Zvi, and Harduf Or- 
ganic Foods. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Histadrut, Makhon le-Mehkar Kalkali ve- 
Hevrati, Meshek ha-Ovedim 1960-65 (1967); I. Avneri (ed.), Ha- 


Luah ha-Kooperativi shel Medinat Yisrael (1968). WEBSITE: www. 


tnuva.co.il. 
[Leon Aryeh Szeskin / Shaked Gilboa (2"¢ ed.)] 
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Interior view: “Holy” of the El Ghriba synagogue, Djerba, Tunisia, 1981. 
Photo: Jan Parik. By courtesy of Beth Hatefutsoth Photo Archive, Tel Aviv. 
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THE SYNAGOGUE, A GATHERING PLACE FOR THE JEws, BECAME A SUBSTITUTE FOR 
THE TEMPLE OF JERUSALEM AFTER ITS DESTRUCTION (7o C.E.), AND THE IDEA OF HOLINESS EXTENDED 
TO SYNAGOGUES OUTSIDE ISRAEL AS WELL. THE INSTITUTION OF THE SYNAGOGUE PLAYED A CENTRAL 
ROLE IN PRESERVING THE COMMUNITY AND PERPETUATING THE JEWISH FAITH. OVER THE GENERATIONS, 
EXTERIOR SYNAGOGUE DESIGN VARIED DEPENDING ON THE LOCATION OF THE DIASPORA, WITH 
THE INTERIOR DESIGN FALLING INTO BROAD EASTERN AND WESTERN STYLES. THE INTERNAL APPURTENANCES 


AND DECORATIONS BECAME A VENUE FOR JEWISH ARTISTIC EXPRESSION. 


SYNAGOGUES 








Prophecy, 1956, 

by Lee Krasner 
(1908-1984), 
American painter. 
Oil on cotton duck. 
© The Pollock-Krasner 
Foundation/Artists 
Rights Society (ARS), 
New York. Courtesy 
Robert Miller Gallery, 
New York. 





(opposite page) TOP: 
Interior of synagogue in 
Veroia (Veria), Greece. 
Built originally in the 18th 
century, the synagogue 
underwent expansions and 
alterations as the 
community grew and 
dwindled. In this interior 
view to the northeast we see 
the Ark under a carved 
wooden canopy and along 
the north wall, three 
plastered rectangles that 
replaced the grills of the 
former mehiza, or women’s 
gallery. Photo: Rivka and 
Ben-Zion Dorfman, 
Synagogue Art Research, 


Jerusalem. 


(opposite page) BOTTOM: 
Third-century synagogue 
excavated at Capernaum. 


Photo: Z. Radovan, Jerusalem. 


(this page): The ruins of the syn- 
agogue in Ostin, Italy. 


Photo: Z. Radovan, Jerusalem. 
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The Magen Aboth synagogue, built in 1910, Alibag, India. 
By courtesy of Beth Hatefutsoth, Photo Archive, Tel Aviv. Courtesy of Dorothy Field, Canada. 





Synagogue (now an art gallery) in Trencin, Slovakia. This imposing edifice was completed in 1913 to replace a 
125-year-old building and to serve the needs of some 1,500 Jews, about 16 percent of the town’s population. 

With lavish dome and Oriental decorative motifs, the synagogue contains a spacious winter prayer-room on the southern 
side, shown here, where a small kehillah of fewer than two dozen members met weekly for Shabbat prayers in the 1990s. 


Photo: Rivka and Ben-Zion Dorfman, Synagogue Art Research, Jerusalem. 


Beth Sholom, 

Elkins Park, Pennsylvania, 
United States, synagogue 
designed by Frank Lloyd 
Wright, 1954. Photo: Jeffrey 
Howe, Fine Arts Department, 
Boston College, USA. 























Part of the painted ceiling 
of the synagogue in 
Chodorow, near Lvov, 
Poland (now Ukraine). 
The paintings were by Israel 
Ben Mordechai Lisnicki of 
Jaryczow in 1714. 

The synagogue was 
destroyed during the 
Holocaust. Reconstruction 
in Beth Hatefutsoth. 
By courtesy of 

Beth Hatefutsoth Photo 
Archive, Tel Aviv, 
Permanent Exhibition. S anne comme OE I I SA OD 
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The 14th-century Ark of the Law 


in the Altneushul in Prague. 







The synagogue is one of the oldest 






in Europe, dating at least to the 






12th century. Photo: Z. Radovan, 






Jerusalem. 
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ABOVE: Johanan ben Zakkai 
synagogue, built in the early 

17th century by descendants of Jews 
expelled from Spain, Old City, 
Jerusalem. Photo: Z. Radovan, 


Jerusalem. 


LEFT: Torah scroll niches in a 
faience-tiled wall from a synagogue in 
Isfahan, Iran, c. 1550. Photo: H. R. 
Lippmann, NY. The Jewish Museum, 
New York. 
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A model of the synagogue of Kai-Feng, China. 
The synagogue was first constructed in 1163 
and rebuilt in 1653. In the 18th century, after 
the community had disintegrated through 
assimilation, the synagogue fell into decay. 

By courtesy of Beth Hatefutsoth Photo Archive, 


Tel Aviv. Permanent Exhibition. 


ABOVE and BELOW: Interior and exterior views of the “Zedek Veshalom” Synagogue, founded in 1716, 
Paramaribu, Surinam. According to beliefs, the floor of sand inside this synagogue remains as such until the 


community goes back to Jerusalem. Photo: Micha Bar-Am. By courtesy of Mordechai Arbell. 
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Rosh Ha-Shanah, text of the Akedah, the binding of Isaac. Simon Prais, Birmingham, England, 1986. 


Initial letter “T” of the phrase 
Temptavit Deus Abraham in a 
14"-century Paris missal. The il- 
lumination shows the “sacrifice” of 
Isaac. Rheims, Bibliotheque Mu- 
nicipale, Ms. 2301, fol. 49v. 


To-Tz 





TOAFF, Italian family of rabbis. ALFREDO SABATO TOAFF 
(1880-1963) was born in Leghorn and studied under R. Elijah 
*Benamozegh at the Leghorn Rabbinical College, where he 
was made professor, and in 1923 succeeded Samuel *Colombo 
as chief rabbi of Leghorn. A member of the Italian Rabbini- 
cal Council for many years (from 1931), he was several times 
its president. He headed the Leghorn Rabbinical College and 
was head of the *Collegio Rabbinico Italiano in Rome from 
its reopening in 1955 until his death, which occurred in his 
native city. He was the author of many works on, and trans- 
lations into Italian of, biblical and post-biblical Hebrew lit- 
erature, as well as of writings on the history and traditions of 
the Leghorn Jewish community (such as Cenni storici sulla 
Comunita Ebraica e sulla Singagoga di Livorno, 1955). Many 
of his writings show the influence of E. Benamozegh, whose 
Scritti Scelti (1955) he edited. A bibliography of the writings 
of Alfredo Toaff appears in: E. Toaff (ed.), Annuario di Studi 
Ebraici (1965), 215-6. 

His son, ELIO TOAFF (1915-_), was born in Leghorn and 
was the last rabbi ordained by its Rabbinical College, before 
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its closure by the Fascist regime (reopened 1955). He was rabbi 
of Ancona (1941-46) and of Venice (1946-51) and was called 
to Rome to succeed David *Prato as chief rabbi of that com- 
munity in 1951. A member of the Italian Rabbinical Council 
and head of the Collegio Rabbinico Italiano from 1963, he 
edited the Annuario di Studi Ebraici at the college. Elio was 
a member of the executive of the Conference of European 
Rabbis. On April 13, 1986, he welcomed Pope John Paul 11 on 
the first visit ever by a pope to a synagogue. He wrote articles 
and translated studies on Jewish, biblical, and historical top- 
ics from Hebrew into Italian. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Israel, corriere israelitico, 49 (1963), nos. 
7-13; Ha-Tikwa, Organo della Federazione giovanile ebraica d'Italia, 


11 (1963), no. 9. 
[Sergio DellaPergola] 


TOB (Heb. 210), biblical place name. When *Jephthah the 
Gileadite was expelled from his father’s house, he went to the 
land of Tob (Judg. 11:13). “A man of Tob” (Heb. ish Tov) is men- 
tioned alongside the Aramean armies which came to the aid 
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of the Ammonites during their war with David (11 Sam. 10:6, 
8). The phrase “a man of Tob” apparently refers to the peo- 
ple of the land of Tob (cf. the usages “man of Israel,” “man of 
God”), or to a Tobite ruler (cf. the terms for Canaanite rulers 
in the *El-Amarna tablets). 

Documents from the second millennium B.c.£. mention 
a place called Tby or Tubu, along with cities in *Bashan. It has 
been suggested, therefore, by B. Mazar, that the land of Tob is 
to be located in the vicinity of the settlement of Taiyibeh, east 
of Edrei. It seems that the land of Tob was back country, and 
that it served as an asylum for outlaws. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Maisler (Mazar), in: JPOS, 9 (1929), 83; M. 
Noth, in: zDPV, 68 (1949), 6 (n. 6), 8 (n. 3), 27-28. 

[Bustanay Oded] 


TOBACCO TRADE AND INDUSTRIES. Throughout 
the first two centuries after the discovery of tobacco for Eu- 
rope through Christopher Columbus, *Marranos took part 
in spreading its cultivation and in introducing it to Europe. 
Jews took up smoking (widespread from the 17" century) and 
snuff taking (widespread from the 18"), and entered the trade 
in tobacco, which, starting out as a luxury article, became a 
mass consumer commodity. 

At Amsterdam, the first important tobacco importing 
and processing center in the 17" century, Isak Italiaander was 
the largest importer, and 10 of the 30 leading tobacco import- 
ers were Jews. Ashkenazi and poor Sephardi Jews were em- 
ployed in processing tobacco for snuff: the profession of 14 out 
of 24 bridegrooms in a list of 1649-53 was tobacco dressing. In 
this period Jews took an active part in the tobacco trade of the 
*Hamburg center. The first Jews to settle in *Mecklenburg in 
the late 17" century were tobacco traders from Hamburg who 
leased the ducal tobacco monopoly; outstanding was Michael 
Hinrichsen nicknamed “Tabakspinner.’ Sephardi Jews filled an 
important role in the “appalto” system of contracting for the 
monopoly on the tobacco trade (or other products). The mo- 
nopoly concession system was also practiced in the Austrian 
provinces and the southern German states. In this, Sephardi 
Jews were often the contractors because of their previous ex- 
perience. The business carried considerable risks, including 
fluctuating prices, varying quality, deterioration through adul- 
teration, and the hazards of war. 

Diego d’*Aguilar managed to hold the tobacco monopoly 
in Austria in 1734-48, using Christian nobles as men of straw. 
In the second half of the 18** century the tobacco monopoly 
of Bohemia and Moravia was in the hands of members of the 
*Dobruschka, *Popper, and *Hoenig families, whereby they 
rose to importance and amassed wealth. Jews succeeded in 
holding the tobacco monopoly in only a few principalities in 
Germany. In the 19"* century Jews entered the open tobacco 
market. In 1933 Jews engaged in about 5% of the German to- 
bacco trade and industry, primarily as cigar manufacturers. 

In Eastern Europe snuff processing was widespread, and 
tobacco was a staple ware of the Jewish *peddler. When in 
the mid-19" century cigars and cigarettes entered the mass 


market Leopold *Kronenberg, the Jewish industrialist and fi- 
nancier, was one of the main entrepreneurs in Poland, own- 
ing 12 factories in 1867 and producing 25% of the total. Of 
110 tobacco factories in the *Pale of Settlement in 1897, 83 
were owned by Jews, and over 80% of the workers were Jew- 
ish. This participation continued into the 20" century, and 
the Jewish tobacco workers were active in the ranks of so- 
cialism. The huge Y. Shereshevsky tobacco factory in Grodno 
employed, before World War 1, some 1,800 workers. The na- 
tionalization in Poland of the tobacco and liquor industries 
in 1923-24 was a severe blow to the many Jews who gained 
their livelihood from them. The leading tobacco factories in 
Riga, Latvia, were owned by two wealthy Karaites, Asimakis 
and Maikapar. 

On the American continent Jews traded in tobacco as 
early as 1658. It frequently served as legal tender and was a 
stock retail article of the Jewish peddler. However, Jews played 
a considerable part only in the snuff trade, among them the 
firms of Asher and Solomon, and Gomez. Judah Morris, who 
wrote the first Hebrew book to be printed in North America, 
became a snuff trader. The last quarter of the 19 century 
brought an influx of impoverished Jewish immigrants from 
Eastern Europe who entered the cigar and cigarette industry, 
and, after the garment industry, it had the largest concentra- 
tion of Jewish workers in the United States. The first profes- 
sional cigar makers were generally Jews of Dutch or German 
origin, who employed the immigrants in their factories or in 
sweatshops. The Jewish firm of Keeney Brothers, makers of 
“Sweet Caporals,’ employed approximately 2,000 Jewish work- 
ers. The Durham factory almost exclusively employed Jews. 
Tobacco workers, organized by Samuel *Gompers, became the 
spearhead of the labor union movement in the United States 
in the 1870s and 1880s. Subsequently Jewish participation in 
the cigarette industry declined through the creation of large 
concerns, though many cigar firms remained under Jewish 
ownership. In New York and the major cities the tobacco retail 
trade occupied a high proportion of Jews. A survey by Fortune 
magazine (Jews in America; 1935) stated that “Jews have practi- 
cally blanketed the tobacco buying business, where Jews and 
buyer are synonymous words, and they control three of the 
four leading cigar-manufacturing concerns, including Fred 
Hirschhorn’s General Cigar, which makes every seventh ci- 
gar smoked in America.” The *Culman family of Philip Mor- 
ris, involved in American tobacco from the mid-19" century, 
was a giant of the industry. In Canada Jews played a leading 
role in introducing the tobacco industry; Mortimer B. Davis 
was known as the “tobacco king” of Canada. 

In Great Britain cigar making was traditionally associated 
with Dutch Jews, who formed the main body of Jewish im- 
migrants in the mid-19" century; cigar making was the most 
widespread occupation in London’s East End in 1860. In 1850, 
44% of the meerschaum pipe makers were Jewish, and 22% 
of the cigar manufacturers. East European Jewish immigrants 
introduced cigarette making into England. In 1880 Jacob Ka- 
musch, an Austrian Jewish cigarette entrepreneur, brought 
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310 workers, mainly Jewish, to his Glasgow cigarette factory. 
Isidore Gluckstein founded his first tobacconist shop in 1872 
and became the biggest retail tobacconist in England, up to 
1904. Bernhard *Baron was a large-scale cigarette manufac- 
turer in America and England. 

Sephardi Jews played an active role in the tobacco trade 
from its beginnings in the Ottoman Empire. The *Recanati 
banking family began as *Salonika tobacco merchants. Thrace 
and Macedonia were major tobacco-growing areas; the *Ala- 
tino (Alatini) family became sole suppliers of the Italian to- 


bacco monopoly. 
[Henry Wasserman] 


In Israel 

Tobacco growing was first introduced in the country in 
1923/24, in order to solve problems of unemployment. New 
immigrants from Bulgaria and Greece took an important 
part in the development of the industry. All kinds of tobacco 
products are manufactured in Israel. In 1969 the overall pro- 
duction included 3,700 tons of cigarettes, 15,000 kg. of cigars, 
60,600 kg. of tumbak, 40,100 kg. of snuff, and 16,600 kg. of 
pipe tobacco. In the same year the consumption of tobacco 
products amounted to nearly 1L 200,000,000 (about 2% of the 
total private consumption in Israel), including mainly locally 
produced products but also about $6,000,000 worth of im- 
ported products. There were 15 manufacturing plants in Israel, 
employing 875 workers and processing mostly locally grown 
tobacco of Oriental aroma. Tobacco was grown mainly in the 
non-Jewish sector in northern Israel. In 1950 tobacco-grow- 
ing areas amounted to 9,000 dunams, and tobacco-product 
manufacture reached 600 tons. By 1969 tobacco was grown 
in 35,000 dunams and production increased to 2,200 tons. 
Since that time tobacco production has dropped radically, to 
150 tons on 5,000 dunams by 1990, but cigarette imports have 
risen dramatically, by about 2,500% between 1970 and 2000 
along with a 33% increase in tobacco leaf imports. Local cig- 
arette production rose from 3,668 million cigarettes in 1970 
to 4,933 million in 1995. The industry employed around 600 


workers in the late 1990s. 
[Zeev Barkai] 
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TOBACH, ETHEL (1921- ), U.S. leader in the field of com- 
parative psychology and the use of psychological knowledge 
for the public good. Tobach was born in the Ukraine to Fanya 
(Schecterman) and Ralph Wiener. Two weeks after her birth 
her parents fled with her to Palestine to escape pogroms. 
When Tobach’s father died nine months later, her mother im- 
migrated with her to Philadelphia and became an activist in 
the garment workers’ union. Tobach also worked at blue-collar 
occupations while attending Hunter College in New York City, 
from which she graduated Phi Beta Kappa in 1949. Shortly af- 
ter World War 11 she married Charles Tobach, a fellow radi- 
cal who belonged to her union. He encouraged her to pursue 
graduate work in psychology at New York University, where 
she received a Ph.D. in 1957. 

Tobach spent her entire career at the American Museum 
of Natural History, rising to the rank of curator. Although she 
taught at a number of universities in the New York City area, 
for most of her professional life she was a full time researcher 
in animal behavior. Her research was voluminous and broad 
in scope. Her empirical articles focused on the link between 
stress and disease in rats; she also contributed extensively to 
the study of emotionality in rats and mice, and explored the 
biopsychology of development and the evolution of social be- 
havior. Tobach was a consistent critic of genetic determinism; 
one of her most important contributions to psychology was 
the book series, “Genes and Gender; initiated in 1978 with 
Betty Rosoff. These books critically examined psychology’s 
relatively unsophisticated view of the interactions between 
biological and social processes. 

Tobach was vice president of the New York Academy 
of Sciences in 1972, president of the American Psychological 
Association Division of Comparative and Physiological Psy- 
chology in 1984-85, president of the Eastern Psychological 
Association in 1987-88, and president of the apa Division on 
Peace in 2003-4. In 1993 she received the Kurt Lewin award 
from the Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues 
and in 2003 she received an award for Life Time Service for 
Psychology in the Public Interest from the American Psycho- 
logical Foundation. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.K. Unger, “Tobach, Ethel” in PE. Hy- 
man and D. Dash Moore (eds.), Jewish Women in America, 2 (1997), 
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[Rhoda K. Unger (24 ed.)] 


TOBACK, JAMES (1944- ), U.S. writer, screenwriter-direc- 
tor, and producer. Born in New York City, Toback was edu- 
cated at Harvard University (A.B., 1966) and Columbia Uni- 
versity (M.A., 1967). He served as an instructor in English at 
the City College of the City University of New York and wrote 
jim: The Author's Self-Centered Memoir on the Great Jim Brown 
(1971). He was also the author of a sports column appearing 
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in Lifestyle, a film critic for Dissent; and contributed articles 
to numerous magazines, including Esquire, Sport, the Village 
Voice, Harper’, and Commentary. Toback wrote the screen- 
plays for The Gambler (1974) and Bugsy (1991) and was the 
writer and director for Fingers (1978), Love and Money (1982), 
Exposed (1983), The Pick-Up Artist (1987), The Big Bang (1989); 
Two Girls and a Guy (1997), Black & White (1999), Love in 
Paris (1999), Harvard Man (2001), and When Will I Be Loved 
(2004). Subsequently he wrote the screenplay for the French 
remake of his film Fingers, translated into English as The Beat 


That My Heart Skipped (2005). 
[Amy Handelsman (2"4 ed.)] 


TOBENKIN, ELIAS (1882-1963), U.S. journalist and au- 
thor. Born in Russia and taken to the U.S. as a boy, he served 
as Russian expert for the U.S. Committee on Public Informa- 
tion. He was correspondent for the Herald Tribune in East- 
ern Europe and Germany, and in 1926 spent five months in 
the U.S.S.R. and wrote an uncensored account of the Com- 
munist regime. His first novel Witte Arrives (1916) described 
the Americanization of an immigrant Jewish family. God of 
Might (1925) dealt with the problems of intermarriage. Among 
his other books were Stalin’s Ladder (1933) and The Peoples 
Want Peace (1938). 


TOBIADS, dynastic family of political importance from the 
time of Nehemiah to the end of the Hasmonean revolt. The 
name Tobiah remained in the family on the basis of pappyon- 
omy, handed down from grandson to son, for many genera- 
tions. There is good literary evidence for at least four promi- 
nent members of the family and archaeological evidence of 
their country seat in Transjordan for several hundred years in 
the Hellenistic period. The family may have had earlier ances- 
tors, such as Tobijah, returnee from the Exile, mentioned by 
Zechariah (6:9 and 14); Tubyahu, “arm” and “servant” of the 
king, mentioned in the Lachish letters of 588 B.c.E.; and even 
the “son of Tabeel,’ a usurper planning to replace King Ahaz 
(Isa. 7:6), all as claimed by Mazar (1957). 

The Tobiad estate was at Tyros (Zur, or “rock”), some 
13 mi. (20 km). west of Rabbat-Ammon (Philadelphia) and 
was rediscovered by Willam Bankes in 1818 (Irby and Mangles 
1823), thanks to a full account of it by Josephus. He described it 
as a paradeisos, a kind of Persian country estate, consisting of 
a marble fortress (birta) with animals carved on the walls, and 
surrounded by a moat; a long series of defensible caves; some 
enclosed halls and vast parks; and located between Arabia and 
Judea, not far from Heshbon (Ant. 12:222-34). His account is 
accurate, though not in all details. The site is known today as 
Airaq (or ‘Iraq) al-Amir (“Cliff of the Prince”), based on the 
cliff of caves, and the name Tyros, or Zur, is still preserved in 
that of the adjacent valley, Wadi Sir. Two of the cave entrances 
carry a large Aramaic inscription, TOBYAU, to the right-hand 
side of their doorways. The chief building, of monumental size 
though plainly not a fortress, sported at each corner a frieze 
of lions (with two eagles above) and had two unique panther 


fountains (Lapp 1963). It is called the Qasr al-Abd (“Castle 
of the Slave”) and was largely restored by a French team in 
the years 1976 to 1986 (Will and Larché, 1991). It was built 
by Hyrcanus, the last of the Tobiads, and largely completed, 
but much of its megalithic construction was toppled by later 
earthquakes (Amiran 1996). 

The earliest Tobiad to be described in some detail is To- 
byah, “the servant, the Ammonite” (Neh. 2:10). He was one of 
the chief opponents of Nehemiah, when he came to rebuild 
the walls of Jerusalem in 445 B.c.z. As Tobyah was allied to 
*Sanballat of Samaria and Geshem the Arabian (2:19), all ma- 
jor landowners, it is likely that their opposition was mainly 
due to the land reforms being forced through by Nehemiah 
(5:11). Tobyah was well connected to other Jewish aristocratic 
families by oath (6:17-18) and to the priesthood by marriage. 
He was given rooms in the offerings chamber of the Temple by 
the High Priest Eliashib, but Nehemiah had him expelled and 
insisted that the place be ritually cleansed thereafter (13:4-11). 
The title given him by Nehemiah, “the servant, the Ammo- 
nite,’ is generally taken to be a rank implying ministerial ser- 
vice to the Persians in Ammon, and some have claimed that 
he was governor of the Persian province of Ammon. But that 
post is not attested to and the title could also be pejorative, as 
implying that Tobyah’s pedigree was not faultless, seeing that, 
on their return from the Exile, the Benei Tobyah clan had not 
been able to prove “they were of Israel” (7:61-62). 

The second known prominent member of the family was 
Toubias, who was visited by Zenon, acting on behalf of Appo- 
lonius, chief minister to Ptolemy 11 Philadelphos of Egypt. The 
papyri records of his journey through Palestine and Transjor- 
dan are dated to 259 B.c.£. He visited Surabit (Zur bayit), the 
birta of Ammonitis, where he conducted trade with its chief- 
tain Toubias. Zenon brought grain from Egypt and several 
contracts record that he received slave boys and girls and ex- 
otic animals in return. The animals, consisting of horses, dogs, 
donkeys, and asses, were sent as gifts to Appolonius and to 
Ptolemy directly (Tcherikover and Fuks 1957). The contracts 
were witnessed by Persian and Greek soldiers and indicate that 
Tyros was then a military camp as well as an animal breeding 
center under Toubias and well known to the Egyptians. 

Josephus wrote extensively on the subject of Joseph, son 
of Tobias, and his son Hyrcanus (Ant. 12:154-236) in a sec- 
tion that is generally known as the Tobiad Saga, or the “Tales 
of the Tobiads” (Goldstein 1975). His account had been seen 
as mainly fictional, as it contains many fabulous deeds of the 
two Tobiads, but when the evidence of the Zenon Papyri (as 
above) came to light in 1918, and when Josephus’s description 
of Tyros was seen to accord with the facts on the ground, it 
was necessary to take him seriously. He tells us that Joseph's 
mother was a sister of the High Priest Onias, and that as a 
young man he was elected as prostastes (chief magistrate) of 
the Jews in place of Onias, who had refused to pay tribute to 
Ptolemy, the Egyptian Pharaoh. Joseph went to Alexandria 
and obtained the office of tax farmer to Ptolemy for Coele- 
Syria (Palestine) and, with the help of Egyptian troops, ex- 
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tracted tax sums that pleased his master. He also enriched 
himself and, according to Josephus, enhanced the status of 
his Jewish brethren. He carried out this work for 22 years. In 
his old age he sent Hyrcanus, the youngest of his seven sons, 
to Alexandria to attend the birthday celebrations of the new 
Pharaohs son. Hyrcanus took the opportunity to supplant his 
father as tax farmer by offering a huge sum of his father’s funds 
to the new Pharaoh, thus outbidding all others, and excluding 
his older brothers, who had not been interested in making the 
journey. His father and brothers naturally took umbrage and 
on his return Hyrcanus had to flee Jerusalem to Tyros, where 
he set up the family estate, as previously described. He dwelt 
there in conflict with his Arab neighbors for seven years and 
eventually committed suicide when Antiochus rv Epiphanes 
came to the Seleucid throne in 175 B.c.E., and made an end 
of the Tyros estate. 

This detailed account raises as many questions as it an- 
swers. Much of the inconsistencies are due to the continuing 
wars between the Ptolemies and the Seleucids, who eventually 
gained control of Palestine from the Ptolemies in 200 B.c.£. 
It appears that Joseph the tax farmer was pro-Ptolemy and 
managed to supplant his uncle Onias, who was unwilling to 
pay tribute to Ptolemy when he saw the Seleucids in the as- 
cendant. Later his sons sided with the Seleucids, while the 
youngest, Hyrcanus, remained loyal to the Ptolemies. Hyr- 
canus had to retreat to Tyros in the face of the Seleucid vic- 
tory and when the Seleucids started to expand their Empire 
under Antiochus rv, he thought his fate was sealed. But it may 
not have been so. 

After the discovery of the Zenon Papyri in 1918, it was 
assumed that Joseph, the son of Tobias was the son of the 
Toubias of the Zenon Papyri. However, that places him at 
too early a date, and it is more likely that he was the son of a 
grandson of that Toubias, who carried the same name. It was 
Onias 11 who had refused to pay tribute to Ptolemy 111 Eur- 
getes, and when his successor Ptolemy 1v Philopater won a 
surprise victory against the Seleucids in 222 B.c.E., Joseph was 
appointed in place of his uncle, Onias 11. Twenty-two years 
later, he sent Hyrcanus to the birth celebrations of the son of 
Ptolemy v and Cleopatra 1, and Hyrcanus took the tax farmer 
post from Joseph. This may not have been such a coup, as in 
exactly that year, 200 B.c.E., Antiochus 111 finally wrested 
Palestine from the Ptolemies, so the taxes should now have 
gone to the Seleucids. However, he generously transferred 
those taxes to Cleopatra, his daughter (Schwartz 1998), and 
it seems that Hyrcanus was astute enough to see they would 
then go to her husband, his master, Ptolemy v. Meanwhile 
Ptolemy's general Scopas tried to retake Jerusalem but failed 
to do so in 198 B.c.£., and it is then that Hyrcanus was ousted 
from Jerusalem and spent the rest of his days, and his wealth, 
in developing the family estate at Tyros. 

It is unlikely that Hyrcanus committed suicide or even 
died in 175 B.c.z. The Seleucids were too busy, in Jerusalem 
and Egypt, to take notice of him and it is more likely that he 
survived until at least 169 or 168 B.C.E., when Antiochus Iv 
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returned from Egypt and punished the Jews for believing him 
to be dead. He may then have turned his attention to the re- 
maining pockets of Ptolemaic resistance. In any case we know 
that the estate stood until 163 B.c.E., when it was overrun by 
the Seleucid general Timotheus, who massacred about a thou- 
sand men of “our fellow Jews in the region of Tubias”(11 Macc. 
5:13). It also appears that Jason, the hellenizing high priest, who 
displaced his brother Onias 111, and built the gymnasium in 
Jerusalem (11 Macc. 4:12) had, in his turn, to flee in 171 B.c.E. 
from the more extreme usurper Menelaus, and came to find 
sanctuary in “Ammonite country” (11 Macc. 4:26), probably 
in Tyros with his cousin Hyrcanus. 

From the archeological evidence it is clear that it was 
Hyrcanus who built the Qasr al- Abd, it being in the Hellenis- 
tic style of the late second century B.c.£., similar to palaces 
at Alexandria and Ionia (Butler 1907, Nielsen 1994). For many 
years it was considered to be an unorthodox temple built to 
challenge Jerusalem, but no altar has been found and the in- 
terior, now reconstructed by the French team, is quite unsuit- 
able for use as a shrine. The French have concluded that it is 
“Le Chateau du Tobiade Hyrcan” but that is unlikely. It was 
designed to stand in the center of a lake, for which there is 
good evidence, and was a grand monumental building whose 
lower floor, of small rooms surrounded by massive monoliths, 
could only, in their opinion, be designated as mere storerooms 
(Will and Larché 1991). And access via the lake would have 
been cumbersome. Therefore it is more likely to have been 
intended as a mausoleum to his distinguished family by its 
last scion, Hyrcanus, as surmised many years ago by W.E. Al- 
bright. The group of lion sculptures at each corner represent 
the guardians of a typical Ionian mausoleum, and the upper 
eagles represent the messengers that carry the souls of the 
dead to heaven. The small rooms of the monumental lower 
story were for burials and the columnated upper story for fu- 
nereal banquets (Rosenberg 2004). 

Hyrcanus turned the whole of the family estate into a 
Hellenistic garden city (paradeisos) as Josephus claims (Ant. 
12:233). He renovated the ancient caves and turned two of 
them into triclinia, or feasting chambers. He built a small ae- 
dicule, as a shrine or tomb (Butler 1907), a vast dike to the lake 
he intended to form around the Qasr al-Abd, a nymphaeum 
(water source) on the hillside, and a monumental gateway 
to the estate. He converted the older buildings on the upper 
site - which go back to the Iron Age, and which had been the 
original birta (fortress) of the estate (Gera 1990) — into spa- 
cious halls with plastered walls (Lapp 1963). It is impossible 
that he could have done all this in the seven years allocated 
to him by Josephus, though it is clear that he did not live to 
finish the Qasr. 

The two TOBYAH cave inscriptions are now safely dated 
to the fourth century B.c.E. (Naveh 1976) and show that the 
estate was that of the Tobiads well before the time of Hyr- 
canus. It was a true paradeisos, in that its development be- 
gan in the Persian period, adjacent to the original birta on 
the upper site. 
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The Tobiads were clearly Hellenizers from the time of the 
Tobyah of the Zenon Papyri and played an important role in 
the events leading up to the Hasmonean revolt. Joseph, son of 
Tobias, in particular would have brought customs of Alexan- 
drian life and luxury, in the wake of his increased wealth, to 
Jerusalem. And the Tobiads would have supported the High 
Priest Jason in building a gymnasium and designating Jeru- 
salem to be a Greek polis. Nevertheless, when it came to the 
war against the Seleucids, the Tubian Jews sided with the Has- 
moneans and *Judah Maccabee crossed the Jordan to avenge 
the death of the thousands slain by the Seleucids in the land 
of the Tubians (11 Macc. 12:23). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.H.K. Amiran, “Location Index for Earth- 
quakes in Israel since 100 B.C.E.,” in: IEJ, 46:1-2 (1996), 120-30; H.C. 
Butler, Ancient Architecture in Syria, Division 11, Princeton (1907); D. 
Gera, “On the Credibility of the History of the Tobiads,” in: Kasher et 
al. (eds.), Greece and Rome in Eretz Israel, (1990) 21-38; J. Goldstein, 
“The Tales of the Tobiads,” in: J. Neusner (ed.), Christianity, Judaism 
and Other Greco-Roman Cults (1975), pt. 111, 85-123; C.L. Irby and J. 
Mangles, Travels in Egypt and Nubia, Syria and Asia Minor (1823), 
473-74; P.W. Lapp, “The Second and Third Campaigns at Araq el- 
Emir,’ in: BASOR, 171 (1963), 8-39; B. Mazar, “The Tobiads,” in: 1£y, 
7:3 (1957), 137-45 and 229-38; J. Naveh, “The Development of the 
Aramaic Script,” in: Proceedings of the Israel Academy of Sciences 
and Humanities, vol. 5 (1976), 62-65; E. Netzer, “Tyros, the Floating 
Palace” in: Wilson et al. (eds.), Text and Artifact in the Religions of 
Mediterranean Antiquity (2000), 340-53; I. Nielsen, Hellenistic Pal- 
aces, Tradition and Renewal (1994); S.G. Rosenberg, “Qasr al-Abd: a 
Mausoleum of the Tobiad Family?” in: BAIAS, 19-20 (2001-2), 157-753 
D.R. Schwartz, “Josephus’s Tobiads, Back to the Second Century?” 
in: M. Goodman (ed.), Jews in a Greco-Roman World (1998), 47-61; 
V.A. Tcherikover and A. Fuks, Corpus Papyrorum Judaicarum, vol. 
1 (1957), 125-29.; E. Will and F. Larché, Iraq al-Amir, le Chateau du 


Tobiade Hyrcan (1991). 
[Stephen G. Rosenberg (24 ed.)] 


TOBIAS, ABRAHAM (1793-1856), Charleston business- 
man and civic leader. Born in Charleston, Tobias received lit- 
tle formal education. He prospered as an auctioneer, vendue 
master, and commission merchant. He was a director of the 
Union Bank of South Carolina for 21 years, a member of the 
City Board of Health (1833-37), and a commissioner of pilot- 
age for Charleston harbor (1838-43). He participated in the 
turbulent politics of the period as a States Rights Party mem- 
ber, supporting John C. Calhoun’s position. As a trustee of 
Beth Elohim synagogue, of which his great-grandfather, Jo- 
seph *Tobias, was a founder (1749), he was a key figure in the 
1840s when the congregation split over installing an organ and 
making other ritual reforms. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: B.A. Elzas, The Jews of South Carolina (1905), 
passim; A. Tarshish, in: AJHSQ, 54 (1965), 411-49. 
[Thomas J. Tobias] 


TOBIAS, JOSEPH (1684-1761), colonial settler of Charleston, 
South Carolina. Tobias, whose parentage and birthplace are 
unknown, was of Spanish lineage. He served as Spanish in- 
terpreter in the British navy prior to coming to Charleston in 
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the early 1730s. During the long-standing hostilities between 
the English and the Spanish in the South, Tobias served the 
South Carolina government as a Spanish interpreter. In 1741 
he became a naturalized British subject, being one of the first 
Jews in the colonies to apply under an act passed by Parlia- 
ment in 1740. Tobias was one of the founders and first parnas 
of Charleston’s congregation Beth Elohim, organized in 1749. 
His wife, Leah, was the daughter of Jacob De Oliviera, one of 
the original Savannah Jewish settlers in 1733. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: 1.J. Tobias, in: AJHSP, 49 (1959), 33-38; B.A. 
Elzas, The Jews of South Carolina (1905), 24, and passim; C. Reznikoff 
and U.Z. Engelman, The Jews of Charleston (1950), passim; T.J. To- 
bias, in: A.J. Karp (ed.), The Jewish Experience in America, 1 (1969), 


114-9. 
[Thomas J. Tobias] 


TOBIAS, MOSES (1694-1769), merchant of *Surat, India. 
A native of Cochin, Tobias was appointed in 1728 director of 
the Surat Portuguese factory by the Portuguese viceroy and 
undertook many important negotiations with the neighbor- 
ing native rulers as accredited “agent of the Portuguese na- 
tion.” The Portuguese archives in Goa have preserved many 
documents attesting to his diplomatic role in Surat, in which 
he was succeeded by his son Isaac and other members of his 
family throughout the 18'* century. Moses Tobias conducted 
commercial transactions on a large scale and was a shipowner 
whose vessels sailed the Arabian Sea and the Indian Ocean. 
Dutch records of the day frequently register the movements 
of the “Jew’s ships of Surat” under the command of presum- 
ably Jewish captains such as Jacob Moses and Moses Alexan- 
der. Tobias’ tombstone inscription, in which he is styled “nasi,” 
ie., president, of the Surat Jewish community, is one of the few 
preserved in the old Jewish cemetery in Surat. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: W,]J. Fischel, Ha-Yehudim be-Hodu (1960), 
39-46; idem, in: JQR, 47 (1956-57), 37-57. 
[Walter Joseph Fischel] 


TOBIAS, PHILLIP VALLENTINE (1925-_), South African 
anatomist and paleoanthropologist. His paternal grandfather 
Phillip Tobias served the Central Synagogue of London from 
1854 to 1904. Professor Tobias was the great-great-grandson of 
Isaac Vallentine (1793-1868), founder of the Jewish Chronicle. 
Born in Durban, South Africa, Tobias taught at the Witwa- 
tersrand Medical School from 1951. From 1959 until 1990 he 
served as head of the department of anatomy. He was dean 
of the Faculty of Medicine (1980-82), member of the Witwa- 
tersrand University Council (1971-84), and the only simulta- 
neous holder of three professorships at Witwatersrand Uni- 
versity, Anatomy, Zoology, Palaeo-anthropology. From 1994 
he was Professor Emeritus of Anatomy and Human Biology. 
He was founder and president of the Institute for the Study of 
Mankind in Africa (1961-68, 1983-84), president of the Royal 
Society of South Africa (1970-72) and of the South African 
Archaeological Society (1964-65), founder and first president 
of the Anatomical Society of Southern Africa (1968-72) and 
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South African Society for Quaternary Research (1969-73). 
From 1994 to 1998, he was president of the International As- 
sociation of Human Biologists. Protégé and successor of Ray- 
mond Dart, who discovered the first African australopithe- 
cine, Tobias was from 1959 closely associated with Louis and 
Mary Leakey, who found early hominid remains in north- 
ern Tanzania. Some of these fossil hominids Leakey, Tobias, 
and Napier identified as a new lowly species of man, which 
they named Homo habilis (handy man) representing a more 
hominised lineage than the australopithecines. Tobias later 
adduced evidence that Homo habilis was the world’s earliest 
primate with a capacity for spoken language. To a series of 
volumes on Olduvai Gorge, Tanzania, Tobias contributed a 
monograph on the biggest-toothed australopithecines, Aus- 
tralopithecus boisei, and two volumes on Homo habilis. His 
oeuvre of over 1,100 published works includes nearly 500 ar- 
ticles in periodicals, 125 chapters in books, and over 50 books 
and monographs. He is recognized internationally as a leading 
authority in palaeo-anthropology and has received 17 honor- 
ary doctorates, the Carmel Award of Merit of the University of 
Haifa, and many medals, honorary professorships, civil deco- 
rations, and memberships of academies. He has written inter 
alia on living Africans, genetics, race and racism, academic 
freedom, and the harmful effects of apartheid on South Afri- 
can education. Tobias was active in Jewish communal affairs, 
including the Board of Deputies and the Great Synagogue of 
Johannesburg. 

[Gali Rotstein and Bracher Rager (24 ed.)] 


TOBIAS BEN MOSES HA-AVEL (or ha-Mattik, “the trans- 
lator’; 11? century), *Karaite scholar. He laid the theoretical 
and educational foundations for establishing the Karaites in 
the Byzantine milieu. According to Elijah *Bashyazi (Iggeret 
Gid ha-Nasheh, 4a) Tobias studied under *Jeshua b. Judah, 
translated his works from Arabic into Hebrew, and brought 
them to Constantinople. He would therefore seem to have 
lived in the second half of the 11'» century. However, two let- 
ters in Tobias’ own handwriting found in the *Genizah of 
Cairo indicate that he went to Jerusalem as early as the 1030s 
(or possibly the 1020s). At any rate he had returned by 1041, 
after he, like other Karaites, became involved in a bitter con- 
troversy which split the *Rabbanite community in Erez Israel 
between the supporters of *Nathan b. Abraham and the fol- 
lowers of *Solomon b. Judah Gaon. Tobias could not have been 
a pupil of Jeshua b. Judah since both apparently studied under 
Joseph b. Abraham ha-Kohen “ha-Roeh” (al-*Basir), Tobias 
even translating some of al-Basir’s letters into Hebrew. A few 
years later, at all events before 1048, Tobias headed the Karaite 
community in Byzantium. He went to Egypt, perhaps as an 
emissary, and there instituted regulations for the synagogues 
of his community. His authority was recognized by all “the 
communities of Edom [i-e., Byzantium] both near and far” 
(letter to Abraham b. Yashar *Abu Sad al-Tustari in Egypt; see 
Z. Ankori, in: Essays... S.W. Baron (1959), 38). As the indepen- 
dent leader of the first Karaite center in the Byzantine Empire, 
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he several times addressed questions on halakhic matters to 
the scholars in Jerusalem. Their answer to his query on inter- 
calation was kept as a ruling for the Diaspora communities 
(Judah Hadassi, Eshkol ha-Kofer, 76a). 


Epithets 

The epithets by which Tobias is remembered in Karaite his- 
tory are an indication of his personality and activities. His 
membership of the *Avelei Zion of Jerusalem while he was 
a student in the academy there led to his designation ha- 
avel (“the mourner”) and ha-oved (“the worshiper’”); his role 
as commentator and decisor on the laws of his community 
gained him the honorific ha-baki (“the erudite”), in addition 
to the conventional appellations he-hakham (“the sage”) and 
ha-maskil (“the teacher”). Tobias attests that he was also called 
ha-sofer (“the scribe”), possibly in reference to his art (as dem- 
onstrated by his fine calligraphy in manuscripts which have 
survived). The title ha-mattik (“the translator”) best describes 
Tobias, which then meant both translation and knowledge of 
tradition (masoret). 


Works 

With the exception of several liturgical poems (two of which 
were included in the Karaite prayer book), Tobias’ works con- 
sist for the most part either of actual translations of works by 
his teacher Joseph al-Basir from Arabic into Hebrew - Sefer 
Ne’imot, i.e., Kitab al-Muhtawi (“Book of Melodies”); Sefer 
Mahkimat Peti, i.e., Kitab al-Tamyiz (or al-Mansiiri, “Book for 
the Enlightenment of Fools”); and Sefer ha-Moladim, one of 
eight chapters from Kitab al-Istibsar (“Book of Festivals”) - or 
of compilations of Arabic material from other “Jerusalemite 
scholars” and its adaptation in Hebrew as the basis for Tobias’ 
original work. This applies to his philosophical treatise Meshi- 
vat Nefesh (extant in manuscript), and his halakhic commen- 
tary, in many volumes, Sefer Ozar Nehmad le-Va-Yikra (only 
the first part, on Lev. 1-10, has survived in manuscript; pas- 
sages from it have been published by Neubauer, Poznanski, 
Mann, and Ankori). In this case Tobias himself states (at the 
end of the work) that his investigation is based “on Arabic 
works which I would have rendered into Hebrew,’ particularly 
on the Arabic commentaries of *David b. Boaz and *Japheth 
b. Ali ha-Levi, tenth-century Karaite scholars. 


Halakhic System 

In the legal field, the term ha’takah (Ar. al-nagql) denotes the 
principle of tradition (precedence) in the determination of 
law. Its original (i.e., Rabbanite) meaning naturally refers to 
the Oral Law. But the tenth-century Karaite polemical writ- 
ers, who borrowed this term from their Rabbanite opponents, 
attributed to it, in accordance with the classic standpoint 
adopted by this sect, two separate aspects and designated 
them as follows: on the one hand, there is acknowledgment 
of “ha’takah which all regard as authoritative,” ie., the pro- 
phetic tradition which has been preserved for posterity “in 
the books and prophecies transcribed with the Torah in the 
possession of Israel” (according to the definition of *Sahl b. 
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Mazliah ha-Kohen in S. Pinsker (ed.), Likkutei Kadmoniyyot 
(1860), 34); on the other, the authority of non-biblical tradi- 
tion is rejected and it is laid down that “any ha’takah which 
has no support from Scripture is worthless” (Aaron b. Elijah 
of Nicomedia, Gan Eden, 8b/c, and Elijah Bashyazi, Adderet 
Eliyahu, 9d, 48c, 82b. All further citations are taken from the 
latter source). The original version of Tobias’ definitive trea- 
tise on the theory of ha’takah has not survived and its posi- 
tion among his lost works is not known. However, its inher- 
ent boldness and revolutionary consequences were perceived 
by subsequent generations of scholars who preserved his text, 
with slight linguistic changes, and interpreted it repeatedly as 
they saw fit. In his endeavor to establish an intellectual and 
legal criterion for compromise solutions necessitated by time 
and place, Tobias recognized in both theory and practice the 
positive and dynamic function of the principle of ha’takah for 
his contemporaries, as it was also understood by the Rabban- 
ites. In order to mollify conservative Karaite opinion, Tobias 
based this awareness on the fictitious assumption that all the 
activities of the Karaites, even seeming innovations, must have 
a foundation in and derive proof from Scripture, and “those 
who say that ha’takah exists without support from Scripture 
merely show that they lack the intelligence to find its legal va- 
lidity in the Torah” 

At the same time as the Karaite concept of tradition was 
in the process of being enriched, there existed in Karaism a 
corresponding trend whereby the concept of “community” 
(Heb. edah or kibbutz; Ar. al-ijma‘) was assimilated within 
the comprehensive context of tradition. Thus Tobias’ funda- 
mentally broader concept of ha’takah absorbed the ingredi- 
ents of the Karaite principle of “consensus of the community,’ 
one of the earliest sectarian impediments to authoritative hal- 
akhic initiative. On the strength of this twofold development, 
ha’takah (which Tobias also called kabbalah, i.e., chain of tra- 
dition, while others called it sevel ha-yerushah, i.e., traditional 
custom) was harnessed in its new context to the positive pro- 
cess of later Karaite legislation. In the course of time ha’takah 
was to rise to the level of the two other fundaments of Kara- 
ism, the Torah (Scripture) and comprehension (daat or anal- 
ogy; hekkesh, Ar. al-qiyds), and even to become the leading 
principle. It completely changed the attitude of the Karaites 
toward the Talmud and its place in Jewish history, and ended 
by paving the way to the radical reforms effected in Byzan- 
tine-Turkish Karaism in the 15"* century. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Ankori, Karaites in Byzantium (1959), in- 
dex; idem, in: Tarbiz, 25 (1957), 44-65; idem, in: PA AJR, 24 (1955), 1-385 
idem, in: yys, 8 (1958), 79-81; idem, in: Essays... S.W. Baron (1959), 
1-38; S. Poznanski, in: Ozar Yisrael, 5 (1911), 12-14; Mann, Texts, in- 
dex; L. Nemoy, Karaite Anthology (1952), 124, 249, 380. 


TOBIT, BOOK OF, one of the books of the *Apocrypha in- 
cluded in the Septuagint and Vulgate in the canon. 

It is the story of Tobit, an honest, upright man of the tribe 
of Naphtali, who observed the precepts and was exiled to As- 
syria by Shalmaneser (111?). When he came to the land of his 
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exile and the king of Assyria (Sennacherib) put many of the 
Jewish exiles to death, Tobit endangered his own life by defy- 
ing the royal decree and arranging for the burial of the victims. 
His action came to the knowledge of the government and he 
was compelled to go into hiding until Esarhadon ascended the 
throne and *Ahikar, Tobit’s nephew, was restored to his post 
as the king’s scribe. Tobit then resumed his beneficent activi- 
ties. It happened that on one occasion, when he had returned 
from burying an abandoned corpse, and lay down to sleep in 
his courtyard, bird’s droppings fell into his eyes and he became 
blind. In his distress he remembered that some time before 
he had lent his relative in Rages of Media ten talents of silver. 
He therefore requested his son - called Tobias - to claim the 
money. The young man went in the company of a guide. On 
the way, as they passed the River Tigris, the guide advised him 
to catch a fish and preserve its heart, liver, and gall. Later as 
they passed Ecbatana in Media, the guide told him that his 
kinsman Raguel (Reuel) dwelt there, and that he had an only 
daughter, Sarah. She had already been married seven times, 
but the bridegroom had died each time on the night of the 
wedding, and according to the law of the Torah, since she 
was the young Tobias’ kinswoman she was bespoken to him 
and not to a stranger. In order to drive away *Ashmedai, the 
demon who slew the grooms, the guide advised him to burn 
the heart and liver of the fish. Tobias did as ordered and was 
successful. His father-in-law, who was glad to see him alive, 
doubled the duration of the festivities from seven to 14 days. 
Meanwhile the guide, who had gone to Rages to bring the debt, 
came back, and they returned together to the home of Tobit 
the elder. When they reached Nineveh the son smeared the 
gall on his father’s eyes, and his eyesight was restored. Tobit 
wanted to pay the guide his hire, but then it became known 
to him that the guide was none other than the angel Raphael, 
one of the seven angels who carry up prayers to Heaven. The 
aged Tobit, being aware that the end of Nineveh was near, 
commanded his son to leave the city and to go to Media after 
his father’s death, which he did. 

Various conjectures have been put forward with re- 
gard to the source of the tale. In the past it was usual to give 
the historical explanation that the story reflects the prohibi- 
tion in some period against burying the dead, whether in the 
Persian era, or the Greek (under Antiochus Iv), or the Roman 
(cf. Graetz; cf. Katznelson). However, the Roman era is much 
too late (the book is now known from the Dead Sea scrolls); 
there is even no reflection of the religious persecution of 
Antiochus Iv, nor has the story any visible connection with 
the Persian custom of not burying the dead (moreover, its 
author praises Media). In recent decades the conjecture has 
gained acceptance that there is a connection between the 
story and the widespread folkloristic motif of a young man 
who saved a dead body from creditors who wanted to pre- 
vent its burial, and was then rescued by the deceased's spirit 
from mortal peril. The story of Tobit, however, does not speak 
even of a single creditor but of people put to death because 
of their devotion to burying the corpses of those executed 
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by royal decree (as in the story of Antigone), and the bride 
is not a legendary king’s daughter, but a kinswoman bespo- 
ken to her relative; nor is there mention of the many fabulous 
deeds which characterize the folklore tale. Probably, what 
the author really had in mind were the two popular “pre- 
cepts,’ known from both the apocryphal and early talmudic 
literature: the first that one is in duty bound (even if he be a 
Nazirite or a high priest, who must keep away from any un- 
cleanness) to bury a corpse found at random (met mitzvah, 
“the burial of the dead that is a precept”); and the second that 
there is special merit in marrying a kinswoman (cf. Tosef., 
Kid. 1:4; TJ, Naz. 7:1; and there are many stories of scholars 
who did so). 

The book itself appears to be as early as the Persian era. 
It contains a prophecy on the building of Jerusalem, but there 
is no allusion to the Hasmonean wars. It appears to have 
been compiled in Media. To this the Iranian name “Ashme- 
dai” (from Aeshma-Dawa) seems appropriate. There is also 
the very fact that the whole story turns around descendants 
of the ten tribes. From talmudic and other sources, it is clear 
that until a very late period the ten tribes were believed to 
thrive in Media and in the surrounding countries. Further- 
more, in Babylonia (in a wide sense) more than in any other 
place, they were concerned about the genealogical purity of 
the Jews of the Exile. Moreover, and connecting of Tobit with 
Ahikar shows that in that place and time Ahikar was a well- 
known personality, which again lends support to the earlier 
date. The book is regarded as the most artistic story of the 
Apocrypha. Though dealing with various motifs, it retains a 
simple style and character. The original language was either 
Hebrew or Aramaic. Several fragments of the book were found 
among the Qumran scrolls both in Hebrew and in Aramaic. 
The Greek text is preserved in many versions, a long one (s) 
which is attested to in the Qumran library, a short one (A 
and B), and a third one, which is represented in many minus- 
cules. Several Hebrew versions were preserved in the Middle 
Ages, but they all seem to be later adaptations. A very short- 
ened version of the tale found its way into the well-known 
Midrash *Tanhuma. 

[Yehoshua M. Grintz] 

In the Arts 
The book’s ethical message was congenial to the early Chris- 
tian Reformers, notably Martin Luther (who recommended 
Tobit as a subject for comedy). A pioneer of the drama in Swe- 
den was the Lutheran writer and preacher Olaus Petri (Olof 
Petterson), whose Tobiae Commedia appeared in 1550. Other 
works of the period were a Danish play by Hieronymus Just- 
esen Ranch of Viborg, the German Meistersinger Hans Sachs’ 
comedy, Die gantz histori Tobie, Joerg Wickram’s German 
prose comedy, Tobias (1551), and a mystery staged at Lincoln 
in 1564. These were followed by several more works in the 
17 century, but interest in the theme later waned, although 
the 19t* century saw the appearance of Milovan Vidahoric’s 
Serbian epic, Mladi Tovija (1825). In recent times, however, 
the subject has been revived in works such as James Bridie’s 
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Tobias and the Angel (1931) and Gonzalo Torrente Ballester’s 
modern Spanish miracle play, El viaje del joven Tobias (1938). 
Bridie succeeded in revitalizing the Apocryphal story by in- 
jecting humor and colloquial speech into his realistic inter- 
pretation of the old theme. 

In art there have been several cycles of works illustrating 
the story of Tobias, such as the fourth-century sarcophagus of 
St. Sebastian in the Appenine Way, Italy; 13'-century carvings 
at Chartres Cathedral; eight scenes in the Berlin Museum by 
Pinturiccio or Giulio Bugiardini; and paintings by Francesco 
Guardi for the Church of the Angel Raphael in Venice. The 
story of Tobias particularly appealed to *Rembrandt: the blind 
Tobit with his wife Anna (Tobit 2:11-14) is the subject of a me- 
ticulous early Rembrandt in the Moscow Museum and of sev- 
eral later works, including one in Berlin. These are studies of 
humble Dutch interiors, with a soft light filtering through the 
windows. There is also a painting by Rembrandt (Hermitage, 
Leningrad) of the younger Tobias taking leave of his parents as 
he sets out on his journey (5:17-22). Tobias and the angel (ch. 
6) was a favorite subject in early Renaissance Italy. Merchants 
sometimes had their sons painted as Tobias accompanied by 
a guardian angel if they went away on business. The youth 
would be shown dangling his fish, followed by a little dog. The 
subject inspired paintings by Pollaiuolo (Pinacoteca, Turin); 
Filippino Lippi (Bension Collection, London); a follower of 
Verrochio (National Gallery, London); Botticelli (Academy, 
Florence); and Perugino (National Gallery, London). In “The 
Virgin with the Fish” by Raphael (Prado, Madrid), the kneel- 
ing Tobias holding his fish is presented by the angel to the 
Madonna. A painting by Rembrandt in the collection of the 
duke of Arenberg, Brussels, of the restoration of Tobit’s sight 
(ch. 11) has been admired for the exactitude with which it de- 
picts an operation for cataracts in the 17" century; and one in 
the Louvre shows the archangel Raphael taking leave of Tobit 
and his family (12:16-22). 

In music Tobit’s song of praise, Magnus es Domine in ae- 
ternum, is included among the Cantica of the Roman Cath- 
olic rite, and sung to a simple psalmodic melody. In the 16 
century, a motet, Domine deus patrum nostrorum, is found 
among the works of the composer Jacobus Gallus (Handl), 
and there is a Historia Tobiae in the manuscript of Hungar- 
ian historico-biblical songs known as the Hofgreff Collection. 
The subject was sometimes used for oratorios by minor 17*- 
century composers: a work often mentioned in the history 
of the oratorio, Matthias Weckmann’s dialogue Tobias und 
Raquel, was for long attributed to his better-known contem- 
porary, Johann Rosenmueller (c. 1620-1684). More promi- 
nent composers turned to the subject for oratorios in the 
186 century: Antonio Caldara (Tobia, text by Apostolo Zeno, 
1720), Antonio Lotti (Il ritorno di Tobia, Bologna, 1723), Georg 
Reutter the Younger (II Ritorno di Tobia, Vienna, 1733), Jo- 
seph Mysliveczek (1737-1781), and Baldassare Galuppi (1782). 
The outstanding work of this period was Haydn’s oratorio II 
ritorno di Tobia (text by Giovanni Gastone Boccherini, written 
in 1774-75). Haydn produced an augmented version in 1784 (a 
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revised version was made by Sigismund Neukomm in 1806); 
and the work is still occasionally performed, as is its overture. 
A charming curiosity is Beethoven's jocular canon, O Tobias, 
heiliger Tobias! (1823), addressed to his publisher and friend 
Tobias Haslinger: according to the composer, he conceived the 
canon in a reverie on a coach ride during which he dreamt 
that he was transported to the Holy Land, felt very saintly, 
and through further flights of association came to think of 
“Saint” Tobit and his friend’s good qualities. In the 19" cen- 
tury, the subject was taken up by several French composers 
in short succession, following upon Pierre-Louis Deffés’ can- 
tata (1847); Bizet (Lange et Tobie, cantata, c. 1885-87, unfin- 
ished, text by Léon *Halévy); Gounod (Tobie, small oratorio, 
c. 1866, text by H. Lefevre); and E. Ortolan (another setting 
of Halévy’s libretto, 1867). Works of the 20 century include 
the opera Tobias and the Angel by Arthur Bliss (1959-60; text 
by Christopher Hassall); and Darius *Milhaud’s Invocation a 
lange Raphaél, a cantata in four parts for women’s voices and 
orchestra (text by Paul Claudel, published 1965). 
[Bathja Bayer] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: X.L. Katzenelson, in: Ha-Tekufah, 25 (1929), 
361-4; A. Kahana, Ha-Sefarim ha-Hizonim, 2 (1937), 291-311; Z. 
Hirsch, Ha-Psychologyah be-Sifrutenu ha-Attikah (1957), 70-73; H. 
Graetz, in: MGW], 28 (1879), 145-63, 385-408, 433-55, 509-20; FE. 
Rosenthal, Vier apokryphische Buecher aus der Zeit und Schule R. 
Akiba’s (1885), 104-50; EC. Conybeare, J.R. Harris, and A.S. Lewis 
(eds.), The Story of Ahikar (19137); E. Cosquin, in: RB, 8 (1899), 
50-82; Charles, Apocrypha, 1 (1913), 174-201; M.M. Schumpp (tr. 
and ed.), Das Buch Tobias (1933); A. Miller (tr. and ed.), Das Buch 
Tobias (1940). 


TOBY, JACKSON (1925-_), U.S. criminologist and soci- 
ologist. Toby received his Ph.D. from Harvard University in 
1950. He taught at Brooklyn College, n.y., and at Harvard. He 
then took on the position of professor of sociology at Rutgers 
University, where he became chairman of the Sociology De- 
partment in 1961. He specialized in problems of adolescence 
and deviant behavior and was chief consultant to the Ford 
Foundation youth development program (1959-63). In 1966 
he prepared a report on “Affluence and Adolescent Crime” for 
the President's Law Enforcement Commission. He served as 
director of the Institute for Criminological Research at Rut- 
gers from 1969 to 1994. His subsequent research focused on 
undergraduate education and the causes of and remedies for 
school violence. 

His publications include Social Problems in America 
(with Harry C. Bredemeier, 1960); Contemporary Society: So- 
cial Process and Social Structure in Urban Industrial Societies 
(1964); The Evolution of Societies (with T. Parsons, 1977); and 
Higher Education as an Entitlement (2005). 


TOCH, ERNST (1887-1967), composer. Born in Vienna, Toch 
studied medicine and philosophy and was self-taught in mu- 
sic. After studying piano with Rehberg, he became a teacher of 
composition at the Mannheim Hochschule fuer Musik (1913). 
In 1921 he received his Ph.D. with the dissertation Beitraege 
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zur Stilkunde der Melodie (published as Melodielehre, Berlin, 
1923). In 1929 he moved to Berlin, and in 1934 he settled in the 
United States. From 1937 he lived in Hollywood and taught at 
various universities. Though his earlier compositions show a 
rather romantic style, he later turned to a more modern id- 
iom and also experimented in compositions such as Gespro- 
chene Musik (1930). 

His music is strongly lyrical and shows a classical sense of 
form; in piano compositions, his style is more brilliant. Toch’s 
works include four operas; orchestral works; chamber music; 
incidental music for plays, films, and radio plays; and choral 
works (including Cantata of the Bitter Herbs, a Passover ora- 
torio, 1938). The overture to his opera Die Prinzessin auf der 
Erbse (1926) is often played. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: MGG; Grove, Dict; Riemann-Gurlitt; Baker, 


Biog Dict. 
[Claude Abravanel] 


TOCH, MAXIMILIAN (1864-1946), U.S. paint chemist. 
Born in New York, Toch graduated in chemistry and law be- 
fore entering his father’s paint business. He became an expert 
on the authenticity of paintings. He was professor of indus- 
trial chemistry at Cooper Union, New York (1919), and pro- 
fessor of the chemistry of artistic painting at the National 
Academy of Design, New York (1924). During World War 1 he 
invented the “Toch system” of camouflage. Among his books 
are Chemistry and Technology of Mixed Paints (1907), How 
to Paint Permanent Pictures (1922), and Paint, Paintings and 
Restoration (1931). 


TOCHNER, MESHULLAM (1912-1966), Israeli literary 
critic. Born in the Ukraine, Tochner was taken to Bessarabia 
by his family during World War 1. In 1925 he went to Palestine, 
settling in Jerusalem. He taught at the Teachers’ Seminary of 
Beit ha-Kerem, Jerusalem. 

He published literary research articles in Israel's news- 
papers, literary periodicals, and anthologies, and in the ju- 
bilee volumes for S.Y. *Agnon. Tochner was one of the most 
perceptive critics and interpreters of Agnon’s works; Pesher 
Agnon (1968), a collection of his essays on Agnon, with the 
addition of critical remarks by D. Sadan, was published post- 
humously. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.Y. Agnon et al., ‘Al Meshullam Tochner 


(1967). 
[Getzel Kressel] 


TODD, MIKE (Avrom Hirsch Goldbogen; 1909-1958), 
US. producer and impresario. Born in Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, Todd was the son of a Polish-born rabbi. He produced 
21 shows on Broadway, largely light musicals. These include 
Call Me Ziggy (1937); The Hot Mikado (1939); Star and Garter 
(1942); Something for the Boys (1943); Mexican Hayride (1944); 
Up in Central Park (1945); As the Girls Go (1948); Michael 
Todd’s Peep Show (1950); and The Live Wire (1950). His produc- 
tion of the tragedy Hamlet (1945), starring Maurice Evans, set 
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A SURVIVOR’S TALE 


MY FATHER BLEEDS HISTORY 





ABOVE: Untitled, 1967, by Mark Rothko (1903-1970), 
American painter, born in Russia. Oil on paper, mounted 


on canvas. © Philadelphia Museum of Art/Corbis. 


TOP RIGHT: Cover of Maus I: A Survivor’s Tale/My Father 
Bleeds History, 1986, a graphic novel by Art Spiegelman, 
American illustrator. Copyright © 1973, 1980, 1982, 1984, 
1985, 1986 by Art Spiegelman. 


BOTTOM RIGHT: King Solomon and Asmodeus, 1920s, 
by Ze’ev Raban (1890-1970), Israeli painter, born in Poland. 





Watercolor, pencil, pen and ink on paper, 221 x 219 cm. 
Copyright, the Doron Family, Jerusalem. Photo © The Israel 
Museum, by Meidad Suchowolski. 


the record at the time for the longest run of any Shakespear- 
ean play on Broadway (131 performances). 

Todd was a financial promoter of two motion picture 
filming innovations, Cinerama and Todd-ao, the latter of 
which he codeveloped. Cinerama was introduced to film au- 
diences in 1952 with the stomach-churning This Is Cinerama. 
Todd-ao was introduced in 1955 with the wide-screen film 
Oklahoma! In 1956 Todd made the $6.5 million film of Jules 
Verne’s Around the World in 80 Days (Academy Award win- 
ner for Best Picture) which, by the time of his death in a plane 
crash, had grossed $33 million. 

Of his three marriages, the second and third were to the 
film actresses Joan Blondell (from 1947 to 1950) and Elizabeth 
Taylor (from 1957 until his death). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Cohn, The Nine Lives of Michael Todd 
(1959); Liz Taylor, M. Todd Jr., and S. Todd McCarthy, A Valuable 
Property: The Life Story of Michael Todd (1983). 

[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


TODESCO, HERMANN (1791-1844), Austrian industrialist 
and philanthropist. Todesco was born in Pressburg (Bratislava) 
to Babette, née Pick, of Breslau, and Aaron Hirschl Wellisch 
(Welsche) of Pressburg, a silk merchant, who acquired the 
surname Todesco after numerous trips to Italy (tedesco is Ital- 
ian for “German’). In 1789 he was included in the list of Jews 
permitted to reside in Vienna. Hermann’s business abilities 
soon brought him appreciable wealth and position. He was 
an efficient military contractor and established one of the first 
cotton mills in Marienthal (near Vienna), introducing mod- 
ern machines and methods from abroad. In 1835 he bought 
an estate in Legnaro, Italy, where he planted mulberry trees 
for raising silk worms. Todesco was one of the founders of the 
Vienna temple in 1826 and was distinguished by his munificent 
philanthropic activities. He donated a school to the Pressburg 
community, made a magnificent bequest for a Jewish hospital 
in Baden, and gave large sums to the Vienna Jewish commu- 
nity to develop handicrafts. Shortly before his death he was 
nominated a member of the Kollegium of the community and 
opened a public kitchen for the poor. Hermann’s banking firm 
was managed after his death by two of his seven children, Ed- 
uard (1814-1887) and Moritz (1816-1873). Eduard continued 
his father’s philanthropic policies by establishing generous 
foundations to help needy army officers and impoverished 
Jewish students. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Wachstein, Die ersten Statuten (1926), 
index; C. Von Wurzbach, Biographisches Lexikon des Kaiserthums 


Oesterreich, s.v. 
[Albert Lichtblau (24 ed.)] 


TOEPLITZ, OTTO (1881-1940), German mathematician. 
Toeplitz was professor of mathematics at Kiel (1920) and Bonn 
(1928-35) until his dismissal by the Nazis. He immigrated to 
Palestine in 1939 and held an administrative post at the He- 
brew University. He contributed to many branches of research 
in pure mathematics; his main interest was in matrix algebra. 
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He wrote Von Zahlen und Figuren (1930) and published arti- 
cles on Plato’s mathematical ideas in Quellen und Studien zur 
Geschichte der Mathematik, Astronomie und Physik, a periodi- 
cal which he helped found. 


TOHORAH (Heb. 1130; “cleansing,” “purification”), the 
ceremony of washing the dead before burial, performed by 
mitassekim (“attendants”), members of the *hevra kaddisha. 
The body is laid on a special tohorah board, the feet toward the 
door to indicate the escape of the impurity. While the body is 
undressed, thoroughly rubbed and cleansed with lukewarm 
water, the mitassekim recite biblical verses (Zech. 3:4; Ezek. 
36:25; Song 5:11, etc.). Then the head and the front part of the 
body are rubbed with a beaten egg, a symbol of the perpetual 
wheel of life. (This part of the ceremony is only observed now- 
adays in very Orthodox circles.) Thereafter, “nine measures” 
(9 “kav,’ 4% gallons) of water are poured over the body while 
it is held in an upright position. This process is the essential 
part of the tohorah ceremony. The body is then thoroughly 
dried and dressed in shrouds. The tohorah rite for great rab- 
bis and scholars, called rehizah gedolah (“great washing”), is 
more elaborate. “Nine measures” of water are used several 
times: the body may even be immersed in a mikveh (“ritual 
bath”). This custom, however, was strongly opposed by lead- 
ing rabbis because it discouraged women from attending the 
mikveh. In addition to the washing of the body, the hair is 
combed and the fingernails and toenails are cut (Sh. Ar, yD 
352:4). The basis for tohorah is in Ecclesiastes 5:15, “as he came, 
so shall he go” (meaning: as when man is born, he is washed, 
so too when he dies, he is washed; Sefer Hasidim, ed. by R. 
Margaliot (1957), no. 560). The ceremony of tohorah, as well 
as all other burial details, is not mentioned in the Bible. At the 
burial of kings, however, sweet odorous spices were used (11 
Chron. 16:14) and the Tombs of the Kings in Jerusalem have 
a bath below the entrance to the courtyard, which may have 
been built either for cleansing the dead or for the ritual use of 
priests. Tohorah was observed in mishnaic times, as can be de- 
rived from the statement that limited washing and anointing 
of the body is permitted on the Sabbath (Shab. 23:5). Talmudic 
literature mentions the cleansing of the body with myrtle and 
the cutting of the hair of the deceased (cf. Bezah 6a; MK 8b). 
Tohorah for women is performed by the female members of 
the hevra kaddisha. After tohorah, the attendants clean their 
hands with salted water. Most traditional cemeteries have a 
special annex to the cemetery called bet tohorah (“cleansing 
house”). In recent times, however, tohorah is generally per- 
formed at the mortuary of hospitals (or by the undertaker). 
*Reform Judaism has discarded the ritual of tohorah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Baer, Tozeot Hayyim (Heb. and Ger., 1900), 
99-102 (Heb. pt.); J.M. Tukaczinsky, Gesher ha-Hayyim, 1 (19607), 
94-100; M. Lamm, Jewish Way in Death and Mourning (1969), 6-7, 
242-5; H. Rabinowicz, A Guide to Life (1964), 38-39. 


TOHOROT (Heb. ni770; lit. “cleannesses”), the last of the six 
orders of the Mishnah, according to the traditional arrange- 
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ment mentioned in the homily of *Simeon b. Lakish (Shab. 
31a), but the fifth order according to R. *Tanhuma (Num. R. 
13:15). Tohorot discusses the halakhot of the different catego- 
ries of ritual purity and impurity. 

It contains 12 tractates, arranged in descending order 
according to the number of chapters: *Kelim, containing 30 
chapters, on vessels susceptible to impurity; *Oholot, 18 chap- 
ters, on ritual impurity arising from the overshadowing of a 
dead person; *Nega’im, 14 chapters, on uncleanness relating 
to leprosies; *Parah, 12 chapters, on the *red heifer; *Tohorot, 
ten chapters, mainly on conditions rendering foods unclean; 
*Mikvaot, ten chapters, on the pools for ritual immersion; 
*Niddah, ten chapters, on uncleanness relating to the men- 
struant; *Makhshirim, six chapters, on the fluids rendering 
food susceptible to becoming ritually impure; *Zavim, five 
chapters, on uncleannesss from gonorrhea; *Tevul Yom, four 
chapters, on uncleanness, lasting until the sunset, of one who 
has gone through ritual immersion during the day; *Yadayim, 
four chapters, on the uncleanness of unwashed hands and 
their purification; and *Ukzin, three chapters, on the unclean- 
ness transferred by the stalks or husks of fruits or plants - 126 
chapters in all. Because of its length, some divided Kelim into 
three bavot (“gates”), namely Bava Kamma, Bava Mezia, and 
Bava Batra, each containing ten chapters, as was done with 
*Nezikin (see *Bava Kamma). In the Tosefta of Tohorot, Ke- 
lim Bava Kamma has seven chapters, Kelim Bava Mezia 11, 
and Kelim Bava Batra, seven chapters; Oholot has 18, Nega’im 
nine, Parah 12, Niddah nine, Mikvaot seven (or eight), To- 
horot 11, Makhshirim three, Zavim five, Yadayim two, Tevul 
Yom two, and Ukzin three chapters. Apart from the tractate 
Niddah, Tohorot has no Gemara in either the Jerusalem or 
Babylonian Talmud. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Epstein, Mishnah, 98off.; H. Albeck (ed.), 
Shishah Sidrei Mishnah, Seder Tohorot (1959), 9f. 

[Abraham Arzi] 


TOHOROT (Heb. ningv; lit. “cleannesses”), fifth tractate in 
the order of the same name according to the enumeration in 
the standard Mishnah. According to *Hai Gaon it is the sev- 
enth. It is also the seventh in the Tosefta, if the three sections 
into which Kelim is divided there are counted as one. 

The name tohorot (“ritual cleannesses”) is actually a eu- 
phemism for tumot (“ritual uncleannesses”) since Tohorot 
deals essentially with the rules of the lesser degrees of un- 
cleanness, effects of which last until sunset only. It details the 
laws of cleanness and uncleanness regarding foodstuffs and 
liquids, persons engaged in their preparation or consumption, 
and vessels employed in the process. 

Chapter 1 begins with the 13 regulations concerning the 
carrion of clean birds, and those relating to unclean birds and 
cattle. It continues with a discussion of the extent to which 
foodstuffs of major and minor grades of uncleanness may be 
combined to form the prescribed minima. Also discussed are 
the conditions under which the same or different grades of 
uncleanness may be conveyed to a number of loaves or pieces 
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of dough that cling to one another. Chapter 2 discusses un- 
cleanness that may be conveyed to wet or dry *terumah by 
the hands of clean and unclean persons, the various grades 
of uncleanness a person may contract through eating, and the 
resultant uncleanness of foodstuff in contact with other food- 
stuff possessing various grades of uncleanness. Chapter 3 deals 
with the grades of uncleanness and minimum amounts appli- 
cable to foodstuffs capable of changing their state of fluidity 
to one of solidity and vice versa. Also discussed is the clean- 
ness or uncleanness of those objects whose bulk is increased 
or decreased by weather conditions. The chapter concludes 
with an exposition of doubtful uncleanness, and this contin- 
ues to the end of chapter 4 which deals with cases of doubtful 
uncleanness as a result of which terumah is to be burned, and 
doubtful instances that are finally regarded as clean. Chapters 
5 and 6 are mainly concerned with doubtful cases of unclean- 
ness in which a distinction is made between location in a pri- 
vate domain and location in a public domain. In the former, 
all doubtful cases are declared unclean, while in the latter, they 
are considered clean. Also discussed are instances in which 
both a private and public domain are involved. Chapter 7 dis- 
cusses forms of doubtful uncleanness which result from the 
presence of an *am ha-arez or his wife. Chapter 8 concludes 
the discussion regarding the am ha-arez. Rules regarding the 
stages when foodstuffs begin and cease to be susceptible to 
uncleanness are next specified. A discussion concerning the 
uncleanness of beverages concludes the chapter. Chapters 9 
and 10 conclude the tractate with the regulations concerning 
the stages at which olives become susceptible to uncleanness, 
and the laws of cleanness and uncleanness that apply to an 
olive-press and a winepress. The Tosefta to this tractate is di- 
vided into 11 chapters. Since there is no Gemara to Tohorot, 
the Tosefta is extremely valuable for the elucidation of many 
difficult passages in the Mishnah. All the commentators there- 
fore made extensive use of the Tosefta in their explanations 
of the Mishnah. The Tosefta does not totally correspond to 
the Mishnah. It does not contain any laws that correspond to 
Mishnah 1:1-4 or 2:1. Tosefta 4:1-4 includes material which is 
not contained in the Mishnah. It was translated into English 
by H. Danby (The Mishnah, 1933), and J. Neusner published a 
translation of both the Mishnah (1991) and the Tosefta (2002) 
of Tohorot. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Strack-Stemberger, Introduction to 
the Talmud and Midrash (1996), 117; Epstein, The Gaonic Commen- 
tary on the Order Toharot (Hebrew) (1982); S. Lieberman, Tosefet 
Rishonim, vol. 3 (1939); J. Neusner, A History of the Mishnaic Laws 
of Purities (1974-77), vols. 11-12; idem, From Mishnah to Scripture 
(1984), 67-71; idem, The Mishnah Before 70 (1987), 171-178; idem, 
The Philosophical Mishnah, 3 (1989), 207-20; idem, Purity in Rab- 


binic Judaism (1994), 74-79. 
[Aaron Rothkoff] 


TOHOROT HA-KODESH, an important work of ethical lit- 
erature. First printed in Amsterdam in 1733, this anonymous 
work has been wrongly attributed to Benjamin Wolf b. Mat- 
tathias. The error arose from the fact that Benjamin's name 
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is mentioned on the title page, not as the author but as the 
person who brought the work to the press, and, it seems, col- 
lected the funds necessary to finance the printing. According 
to his introduction, the author chose to remain anonymous 
in order to avoid pride of authorship, and probably also be- 
cause of the harsh criticism of contemporary rabbis, institu- 
tions, and customs contained in the work. The original title 
of the work, the introduction indicates, was Hanhagot Yesha- 
rot (“Right Ways of Behavior”). Evidence in the book shows 
that the author was from Poland, and in the work he occa- 
sionally compares the customs of Eastern Europe with those 
of the Orient. It seems that the author was poor, wandered 
from place to place, and knew Russian. I. Halpern attempted 
to prove that the author lived in Poland during the *Chmiel- 
nicki persecutions (1648-49), which left a deep impression on 
him, and that he finished the work a decade or two later. B.Z. 
Dinur and D. Tamar, however, hold that the work was prob- 
ably written in the first decade of the 18" century. The later 
date is somewhat more credible in view of the historical and 
biographical facts recorded in the work itself. The writer, a Lu- 
rianic kabbalist like most authors of ethical works at that time, 
divided the book into six parts: (1) daily behavior, including 
the proper way to study at night and to perform the morning 
rites; (2) synagogue and prayer; (3) business and ethics, and 
the necessity to study and pray even while attending to daily 
tasks; (4) evening rites; (5) behavior during Sabbath and fes- 
tivals; and (6) all aspects of social conduct. Social criticism 
holds a central place in this work. Ethical literature’s preoccu- 
pation with just social behavior as the supreme religious goal is 
clearly presented, especially in the criticism of contemporary 
rabbis. In fact, the author emphasizes that right social behav- 
ior takes precedence over study of the Torah. Dinur included 
Tohorot ha-Kodesh among those East European ethical works 
which anticipated modern Hasidism and carried some of its 
social and religious message. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Dinur, Be-Mifneh ha-Dorot (1955), index; I. 
Halpern, in: Ks, 34 (1959), 495-98 (= Yehudim ve-Yahadut be-Mizrah 
Eiropah (1968), 396-400); D. Tamar, in: Aresheth, 3 (1961), 166-72 
(= Mehkarim be-Toledot ha-Yehudim (1970), 131-7). 


TOKAT, capital city of the province bearing the same name 
in northern Anatolia, situated on the banks of the Yesil Irmak. 
The community was founded by Jews from *Amasya in 1530. 
After the Amasya blood libel in 1553, most of them returned 
to Amasya in 1565. During the Ottoman period there existed 
a small Jewish community in Tokat. Tokat then was also the 
scene of a blood libel, instigated by Armenians; as a result of 
an intervention by Moses *Hamon, Sultan *Suleiman’s chief 
physician, the Jews were able to prove their innocence. In 
the 16 century Jewish silk merchants traveled via Tokat to 
*Aleppo and *Persia. A document from 1574/75 noted 29 Jew- 
ish households and 27 Jewish bachelors in the community. 
The traveler Tevernier visited the city in the 17"* century, but 
wrote only about Muslims, Christians, and Armenians who 
lived there. Yet it is known that R. Zemach Narvoni lived in 
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Tokat in 1642, and we can assume that there existed an orga- 
nized Jewish community. Hebron emissaries R. Moshe Halevi 
Nazir and R. Yosef Hacohen visited Tokat between the years 
1668 and 1671 and 1675-1677. The latter spent a short time in 
Tokat in 1684 when he traveled to many communities to col- 
lect money for himself. At the beginning of the 18" century 
the Shabbatean Hayyim Malach met *Shabbetai Zevi on his 
way from Bursa to Tokat. At that time Rabbi Joseph ben Mor- 
dechai from *Jerusalem lived in the city. At the beginning of 
the 19» century about 100 families lived in the community; 
by 1927 only 20 families were left. There are two Jewish cem- 
eteries and an old synagogue, where a *genizah was found. 
Jews originally handled the town’s commerce, but they were 
gradually replaced by the Armenians who used more up-to- 
date methods and mastered the foreign languages required for 
the export-import trade. As a result of this, the Jewish com- 
munity scattered. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Galanté, Histoire des Juifs dAnatolie, 2 
(1939), 289-92; Rosanes, Togarmah, 2 (1937-38), 135-6. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: A. Yaari, Shelohei, 373, 416, 469-70; Tevernier, Voyages 
de Perse, 1, 90; M. Benveniste, Responsa Penei Moshe, t (1971), no. 33; 
U. Heyd, in: Sefunot, 5 (1961), 135-50; M. Benayahu, in: Sefunot, 14 
(1971-78), 92, 248; M.A. Epstein, The Ottoman Jewish Communities 
and Their Role in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries (1980), 277; H. 
Gerber, Yehudei ha-Imperiyah ha-Otmanit ba-Meot ha-Shesh Esrei ve- 
ha-Sheva Esrei: Hevrah ve-Kalkalah (1983), 47, 69, 159. 


[Abraham Haim / Leah Bornstein-Makovetsky (24 ed.)] 


TOKER, ELIAHU (1934- ), Argentinean writer, poet, trans- 
lator, and researcher in Jewish literature and lore. The scope 
and spirit of his works are oriented both to Jewish traditions of 
the past, and to the building of a contemporary Jewish-Latin 
American identity. His eight books of poetry include Lejaim 
(“To Life,” 1974); Piedra de par en par (“Wide Open Stone,’ 
1974); Padretierra (“Fatherearth, 1977); Homenaje a Abraxas 
(“Homage to Abraxas,” 1980); Papd, mama y otras ciudades 
(“Dad, Mom and Other Cities,” 1988); and Las manos del si- 
lencio (“The Hands of Silence; 2003). His translations include 
valuable anthologies such as the following: from Yiddish - El 
resplandor de la palabra judia: antologia de poesia idish del si- 
glo xx (“The Radiance of the Jewish Word: Anthology of 20 
Century Yiddish Poetry,’ 1981); Poesia de Avrom Sutzkever 
(“Poetry by Avrom Sutzkever,’ 1983); El idish es también Lati- 
noameérica (“Yiddish is also Latin America; 2003); from He- 
brew - El Cantar de los Cantares (“The Song of Songs,” 1984); 
Pirké Avot (“The Sayings of the Fathers,” 1988), and antholo- 
gies of kabbalistic, talmudic, and rabbinical texts. He also pub- 
lished critical editions of the Argentinean Jewish writers César 
Tiempo, Carlos M. Griinberg, and Alberto Gerchunoff; col- 
lections of Jewish proverbs and jokes; and volumes devoted to 
the Holocaust and to the victims of the attack on the Buenos 
Aires Jewish Community building in 1994. His poems have 
been translated into Yiddish, Hebrew, French, German, and 
Portuguese. Toker received several awards in Argentina and 
Mexico. He was also active in Jewish cultural and community 
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life in Argentina, and participated in national and interna- 
tional conferences on Jewish Latin American issues. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.B. Lockhart, Jewish Writers of Latin Amer- 
ica. A Dictionary (1997); R. Di Antonio and N. Glickman, Tradition 
and Innovation: Reflection on Latin American Jewish Writing (1993); 
P. Finzi et al., El imaginario judio en la literatura de América Latina: 
vision y realidad (1992). 
[Florinda E Goldberg (2"4 ed.)] 


TOKHEHAH (Heb. 79310; lit. “reproof”), the name given 
to the two comminatory passages in the Pentateuch (Lev. 
26:14—45; Deut. 28:15-68). The Mishnah referred to them as 
the “chapters of curses” and they were designated as the Torah 
reading for fast days. These sections must not be divided, but 
must be read by one person (Meg. 3:6, 31b). In order to begin 
and end with more favorable sentences (Meg. 31b; TJ, Meg. 
3:8, 74b), the reading is commenced before the curses and 
concluded after them (e.g., Lev. 26:10-46; Deut. 28:7-69). The 
Deuteronomy chapter was considered the more severe since it 
contains no verses of consolation and is written in the present 
tense. The public reading of these passages on their appropri- 
ate Sabbaths generated fear among the listeners, and it there- 
fore became customary for the reader to recite them quickly in 
a low voice. People were reluctant to be called to the Torah for 
these portions. In some communities it became customary to 
give this aliyah to poor people who could not afford to pledge 
donations for the more desirable aliyot. The person was not 
called up by his name, but the sexton simply said “May any- 
one who wishes rise to the Torah” (Rema to Sh. Ar. 428:6). It 
later became the general practice for the sexton or the reader 
of the Torah to accept this aliyah. However, in some commu- 
nities, the rabbis insisted on receiving these aliyot to demon- 
strate that the word of the Torah need not be feared. 


[Aaron Rothkoff] 


TOKYO, city in *Japan. Jewish history, culture, and religion 
were generally unknown to the Japanese of Tokyo before the 
end of World War 1. Although the city had been designated the 
imperial capital in 1868, Jews who took up residence in Japan 
before World War 1 settled in the great port cities of *Kobe, 
*Yokohama, and *Nagasaki. Acquaintance with things Jewish 
was largely limited to Christian missionaries and their con- 
verts. This state of affairs changed somewhat after 1918 when 
a small number of Jews fleeing from the Bolshevik revolution 
in Russia made their homes in Tokyo, and many Japanese en- 
countered Jews and witnessed antisemitism during Japan’s 
military expedition in Siberia (1918-22). During the 1920s a 
handful of Japanese antisemites founded organizations and en- 
gaged in publication, mostly in Tokyo, but their work was gen- 
erally ineffectual. With the spread of Nazism in Germany and 
the drift of Japan after 1932 toward closer relations with Hitler, 
professional antisemites - military and civilian - attempted 
with little success to spread their message of hatred among the 
Japanese people. When Japan surrendered to the allied pow- 
ers in 1945, Tokyo soon emerged as a center of Jewish life and 
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activity in Japan. Many of the Jews who helped to stimulate 
a wide variety of Jewish activities were among the thousands 
of American troops stationed in Tokyo during the American 
occupation of Japan (1945-52). The civilian Jewish community 
grew slowly during and after this period as hundreds of Jews, 
mainly from the United States and Western Europe, settled 
in the city for professional and commercial purposes. Jewish 
life gravitated toward the Tokyo Jewish Center which was es- 
tablished and maintained by the local community. In the late 
1950s some American Jews studied briefly the feasibility of 
“missionary” work in Japan, especially in Tokyo, but the idea 
was soon abandoned. A Jewish community, supplemented by 
a steady stream of temporary residents from abroad, contin- 
ued to exist in Japan’s capital city. In 1971 there were approxi- 
mately 300 Jews living in the city. In the first years of the 21°t 
century the permanent Jewish population of Tokyo amounted 
to fewer than 200 people, though the transient Jewish pop- 
ulation brought the total up to somewhat fewer than 1,000. 
These included representatives of businesses and financial in- 
stitutions, as well as journalists and students, mostly from the 
U.S. and Israel. The Jewish community center houses the only 
synagogue in Japan as well as a school (with classes twice a 
week up to the eighth grade), a library, and a mikveh. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Mason, Our Mission to the Far East (1918); 
J. Nakada, Japan in the Bible (1933); I. Cohen, in: East and West, 2 
(1922), 239-40, 267-70, 652-4; H. Dicker, Wanderers and Settlers in 


the Far East (1962), incl. bibl. 
[Hyman Kublin] 


°TOLAND, JOHN (1670-1722), Irish-born deist, active in 
the theological and political controversies in England at the 
beginning of the 18" century. Toland was born in County 
Donegal, supposedly the illegitimate son of a Roman Catho- 
lic priest. At the age of 16 he rejected Catholicism, became a 
Presbyterian, and studied at Scottish universities. A friend of 
John Locke, he eventually became a Deist and, later, a Panthe- 
ist. Among his many publications was Reasons for Naturalising 
the Jews in Great Britain and Ireland on the Same Footing with 
All Other Nations (anonymously published in London in 1714, 
reprinted 1939). This was not as has frequently been stated a 
plea for the naturalization of the Jews, but for facilitating the 
naturalization of foreign-born Jews and thereby attracting 
them to England. The economic and philosophic arguments 
that Toland used to demonstrate the utility of the Jews to the 
country showed a tolerance in advance of his day. Toland also 
translated into English The Agreement of the Customs of the 
East Indians with Those of the Jews (London, 1705). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dubnow, Weltgesch, 7 (1928), 520-3; Roth, 
Mag Bib, 213, 380; Wiener, in: HUCA, 16 (1941), 215-42; A. Cohen, An- 
glo-Jewish Scrapbook (1943), 336-7; J. Toland, Gruende fuer die Ein- 
buergerung der Juden in Grossbritannien und Irland, ed. and tr. by H. 
Mainusch (Eng. and Ger., 1965), incl. bibl.; Barzilay, in: Jss, 21 (1969), 
75-81. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; S.H. Daniel, John To- 
land: His Methods, Manners, and Mind (1984); R.E. Sullivan, John To- 
land and the Deist Controversy (1982); Katz, England, 234-36. 


[Cecil Roth] 
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TOLANSKY, SAMUEL (1907-1973), English physicist and 
world authority on optics and spectroscopy. Tolansky was 
born in Newcastle-on-Tyne, England, to Russian parents. He 
received his education in Newcastle and at the Imperial Col- 
lege in London, where he was appointed assistant lecturer in 
physics in 1934. He subsequently held various appointments 
at Manchester University, where he conducted important re- 
search work in the field of atomic energy during World War 11. 
He joined the Royal Holloway College of London University 
in 1947, becoming professor of physics. He became a fellow of 
the Royal Society in 1952. 

Tolansky was a principal investigator for the American 
NASA lunar research project, and was one of the first group 
of scientists chosen to examine and evaluate the dust brought 
back by the Apollo moon astronauts. His prediction in 1969 
that the moon is covered with glasslike marbles was verified 
a year later. Tolansky wrote a large number of works in his 
special field, many of which were translated into Russian, 
German, Japanese, and other languages. They include Opti- 
cal Illusions (1964); Curiosities of Light Rays and Light Waves 
(1964); Interference Microscopy for the Biologist (1968); The 
Strategic Diamond (1968); Microstructures of Surfaces (1968); 
and Revolution in Optics (1968). He also published over 300 
scientific papers. 

Keenly interested in Jewish affairs, Tolansky was an ac- 
tive member of the academic advisory council of the cultural 
department of the World Jewish Congress, and was generally 
associated with Israeli scientific institutions. He was also a vice 
president of the British Technion society. He visited Israel on 
a number of occasions, delivering scientific lectures and ad- 


vising on scientific affairs. 
[Michael Wallach] 


TOLEDANO, family of rabbis and hakhamim which origi- 
nated in Toledo, *Spain. After the expulsion from Spain in 
1492, the Toledanos were to be found in Safed, Salonika, and 
Morocco. According to a family tradition, they arrived in Fez 
during the 16" century from Salonika, and from there went 
to Meknés and became leaders of the community from the 
16 century until the present day. They were prominent in 
the community in religious affairs, producing renowned rab- 
bis and poets who enriched the literature of Moroccan Jewry 
with their works and greatly influenced the western commu- 
nities, particularly those of Meknés, Salé, Tangier, and even 
Gibraltar; in political affairs, producing men who served as 
ministers and counselors to kings and were entrusted with 
diplomatic missions; and in economic affairs, producing out- 
standing merchants who developed and maintained varied 
commercial relations with European countries which con- 
tributed to the economic progress of Morocco. 

(1) DANIEL BEN JOSEPH (c. 1570-1640) arrived in Fez 
from Salonika with his sons (2) HAYYIM and (3) JOSEPH, from 
whom the two principal lines of the family branched out. He 
is described in sources as the “head of the yeshivah of Fez” 
and as the “head of the Castilian scholars.” 
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(2) Hayyim’s sons were (4) HABIB (d. c. 1660) and 
(5) DANIEL (1600-16702). The former was rabbi and nagid 
in Meknés and was referred to as He-Hasid (“the Pious”). 
He was a signatory to a takkanah of 1640, whose efficacy he 
strengthened by securing for it a royal order. The latter was 
a rabbi and legal authority in Meknés. (3) Joseph’s sons were 
(6) DANIEL (d. c. 1680) and (7) BARUCH (d. 1685). The former 
was a rabbi and dayyan in Meknés and counselor of Moulay 
Ismail together with his colleague Joseph *Maymeran. He 
fought Shabbateanism with R. Aaron ha-Sab‘uni and his son- 
in-law R. Jacob *Sasportas, and he signed legal decisions to- 
gether with (9) R. Hayyim b. Habib (see below). Baruch (7) 
was a rabbi in Meknés, father of seven sons, including (8) 
MOSES, the father of four hakhamim. Among Baruch’s other 
sons were (16) Hayyim and (17) Abraham, leading merchants 
who traded with the royal family. 

(9) HAYYIM BEN HABIB HE-HASID (d. c. 1680), rabbi 
and kabbalist, copied kabbalistic and ethical works, includ- 
ing Yerah Yakar of R. Abraham Galanté which was brought to 
him by the emissary Elisha Ashkenazi - the father of Nathan 
of Gaza — and Shaarei Hokhmah of an Ashkenazi author, thus 
contributing to their circulation in the West. It is almost cer- 
tain that he fought the Shabbatean movement, as did his rela- 
tive Daniel, with whom he shared the position of dayyan. He 
maintained contact with R. Aaron ha-Sab‘uni and copied the 
marginal notes of the latter’s copy of the Shulhan Arukh. One 
of his daughters married R. Abraham Berdugo and was the 
mother of R. Moses Berdugo (“ha-MaSHBIR’), and the other 
married R. (8) Moses b. Baruch (see above) and gave birth to 
R. (18) Hayyim (“MaHaRHaT”) and R. (21) Jacob Toledano 
(“MaHaRIT”). Hayyim (9) signed legal decisions together 
with his relative Daniel. His son (10) MOSES (1643-1723) was 
the leading rabbi of Meknés and corresponded on halakhic 
questions with R. Menahem *Serero, R. Vidal ha-*Sarfati, and 
others. Some of his responsa and legal decisions were pub- 
lished in the works of Moroccan hakhamim. He held rabbin- 
ical office together with his brother (11) HABIB (1658-1716). 
The latter corresponded extensively with the hakhamim of 
Fez. R. Judah (1660-1729), a scholar of Meknés, was known 
as a great talmudist. 

(12) JOSEPH TOLEDANO BEN DANIEL (b) (d. c. 1700) 
was also a counselor of the Moroccan king Moulay Ism@il, 
who sought to develop foreign trade and exchange Christian 
captives for arms as well as for other goods. He sent Joseph to 
the Netherlands to conduct negotiations which would lead to 
a peace treaty and a commercial agreement between the two 
countries. His mission was successful and the treaty was rati- 
fied in 1683. In 1688 Joseph presented his credentials as Moroc- 
can ambassador to the States General. The presence in Holland 
of his brother-in-law Jacob Sasportas obviously assisted him in 
the fulfillment of his mission. His brother (13) HAYYIM TOLE- 
DANO (d. c. 1710), also a royal counselor, accompanied him on 
the mission. Once the treaty was ratified in the Netherlands, 
he returned to Meknés and together with the nagid Abra- 
ham Maymeran convinced the king to accept its conditions 
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and sign. In 1690, when a crisis between the two countries 
appeared imminent, he traveled to the Netherlands and suc- 
ceeded in renewing the treaty, afterward convincing the king 
to accept the conditions of the treaty. (14) MOSES TOLEDANO 
(d. c. 1725) was one of the favorites at the court. Together with 
the nagid Abraham Maymeran, he traded with the European 
countries, especially in firearms. In 1699 he traveled to the 
Netherlands and submitted complaints to the States General 
concerning his dealings with them. He won his suit and was 
awarded considerable compensation. 

(15) DANIEL TOLEDANO (d. c. 1740), son of (13) Hayyim, 
traded, together with his father, in the Netherlands and other 
European countries. He dealt mainly in wax and was known 
as “one of the country’s magnates.” In about 1720, after the 
death of his father, he was arrested by the king. The king con- 
fiscated his family’s belongings in payment for his debt, in- 
cluding (18) R. Hayyim Toledano’ property, thus bankrupt- 
ing him. (146) HAYYIM TOLEDANO BEN BARUCH (d.c. 1715), a 
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wealthy merchant, was associated with his brother (17) ABRA- 
HAM in various business transactions and was a favorite of 
the royal family. He died childless and bequeathed his es- 
tate to (18) R. Hayyim (MaHaRHaT; see below), the son 
of his brother (8) Moses. (19) ELIEZER TOLEDANO BEN R. 
JUDAH (d. c. 1730) was among the wealthiest Moroccan mer- 
chants and a member of the circle of negidim which included 
Abraham Maymeran and Moses ibn Attar. Together with 
Maimon Toledano, he leased the meat tax of the commu- 
nity. He was the father of (20) R. Solomon (MaHarshaT; see 
below). (18) HAYYIM TOLEDANO BEN MOSES BEN BARUCH 
(MaHaRHatT; 1690-1750), rabbi in Meknés, became wealthy 
after he inherited his uncle Hayyim’s fortune. He wrote some 
legal decisions which were published in Fez under the title 
Hok u-Mishpat (“Law and Judgment,’ 1931). 

His brother (21) R. JACOB TOLEDANO (MaHaRIT; 1697- 
1771) was a prominent rabbi in Meknés and a disciple of R. 
Moses Berdugo, holding rabbinical office for 50 years. He was 
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the most important halakhic authority in the Maghreb during 
the second half of the 18 century and played a central role 
in the leadership of his community. A crisis occurred in the 
relations between himself and his community in 1764, but 
the difficulties were settled and he continued to serve the 
community. He wrote a commentary on the Torah, a com- 
mentary to Rashi on the Torah, a work on the Shulhan Arukh, 
novellae on the Talmud, legal decisions, some of which were 
published in the works of Moroccan hakhamim, and sermons. 
Another brother, (22) AARON TOLEDANO (d. c. 1785), was 
rabbi in Meknés. Toward the end of his life he left for Tang- 
ier, where he was appointed rabbi. His son (23) R. ABRAHAM 
TOLEDANO (d. c. 1820) was rabbi in Tangier after his father’s 
death. 

(24) R. HAYYIM BEN R. JUDAH (1703-1783), renowned 
for his piety, was rabbi in Salé. He was a disciple of R. Moses 
Berdugo and wrote legal decisions (Teshuvot MaHaRHat shel 
Salé), kinot, and piyyutim. His nephew (20) R. SOLOMON BEN 
ELIEZER (MaHaRShaT; d. 1809) was a leading rabbi in Me- 
knés and a member of the bet din of (21) R. Jacob b. Moses 
(MaHaRIT). He is said to have performed miracles, and to 
the present day the sick prostrate themselves and pray at 
his tomb. He wrote a work of legal decisions entitled Piskei 
MaHaRShat. His cousin (25) MOSES BEN DANIEL (d. 1773) 
was a disciple of the brothers (18) R. Hayyim and (21) R. 
Jacob Toledano (see above). From 1769 he was a member of 
the bet din of the MaHaRIT (21). He left many works on the 
Torah which his son-in-law (34) R. MEIR TOLEDANO edited, 
summarized, and published as Melekhet ha-Kodesh (Leghorn, 
1803). His legal decisions were published as Ha-Shamayim 
ha-Hadashim. 

(26) R. BARUCH TOLEDANO (1738-1817), son of Ma- 
HaRIT, was appointed dayyan after the death of his father. 
The opponent of R. Raphael Berdugo he wrote legal deci- 
sions and responsa. His son (?), (27) R. SOLOMON TOLE- 
DANO (c. 1770-1840), was rabbi in Meknés. Many of his legal 
decisions were published in the work Shufrei de- Yaakov of 
R. Jacob Berdugo. (28) R. MOSES TOLEDANO (d. 1778), son 
of MaHaRIT, was rabbi in Meknés. He wrote Meginnei She- 
lomo, on Rashi’s commentary to the Torah, as well as sermons. 
His son (29), R. JOSEPH, collected, arranged, and copied the 
writings of his grandfather (MaHaRIT). (30) R. HAYYIM BEN 
R. JOSEPH (d. 1848), rabbi in Meknés, was very active in the 
community’s administration. In Iyyar 5608 (1848) he was ar- 
rested by the sherif (ruler) - as a result of a denunciation — 
together with his colleague R. Joseph Berdugo and ten of the 
community’s leaders. About two months later he died in the 
prison of Fez. He wrote a brief commentary on the Torah, le- 
gal decisions, responsa, a work on the Tur Shulhan Arukh, 
a commentary on the Haggadah, and a collection of letters 
and writings. 

(31) R. HABIB TOLEDANO BEN ELIEZER (c. 1800-1870) 
was brought up in Meknés. Prior to 1825 he traveled to Gi- 
braltar, where he collected funds to save the members of his 
community from the famine which then ravaged Morocco. 
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From there he went to Tunis and Italy, where he published his 
commentary on the Haggadah, Peh Yesharim (Leghorn, 1834), 
and Terumat ha-Kodesh (Leghorn, 1842). R. JACOB TOLE- 
DANO BEN MOSES (d. c. 1928) was a rabbinical authority in 
Meknés and a poet. His piyyutim and poems were published 
as Yagel Yaakov (in: Yismah Yisrael, 1931). (32) R. RAPHAEL 
BARUCH BEN JACOB (1892-1971) was rabbi in Meknés. After 
his father’s death he was appointed to the bet din, and from 
about 1940 he was av bet din of Meknés. He was very active 
in community affairs, and founded yeshivot. He immigrated 
to Israel in 1965. Toledano wrote a summarized version of the 
complete Shulhan Arukh (1966), as well as a number of poems 
and piyyutim, some of which are recited by Oriental commu- 
nities and Sephardim. Rabbi Jacob Moses *Toledano was also 
a member of the family. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.M. Toledano, Ner ha-Maarav (1911); J. Ben- 
Naim, Malkhei Rabbanan (1931); Hirschberg, Afrikah, index; idem, 
in: HJ. Zimmels et al. (eds.), Essays Presented to Chief Rabbi Israel 


Brodie... (1967), 153-82. 
[Haim Bentov] 


TOLEDANO, JACOB MOSES (1880-1960), rabbi and 
scholar. Toledano’ father Judah had immigrated to Erez Israel 
from Morocco. Jacob was born, educated, and ordained in 
Tiberias. During 1899-1909, his first articles appeared in the 
Jerusalem Hebrew paper Havazzelet, under the title Hiddushei 
Torah. They were written in elegant Hebrew and ina scholarly 
style. Toledano was also interested in ancient manuscripts pre- 
served in the libraries and yeshivot of Oriental countries. He 
conceived the idea of founding a society to publish them and 
with this aim in mind entered into correspondence with schol- 
ars in western countries who encouraged him to implement 
the project. As a result of the cholera epidemic in Tiberias in 
1903, he and his family left the town and settled in Pekiin. 
During the seven years he lived there he devoted himself to 
the study of the history of Oriental Jewry and its personalities, 
as well as to the affairs of the Peki’in community, and pub- 
lished his Ner ha-Maarav. At the beginning of World War 1, 
together with 700 “French” Jews (of North African descent) 
from Galilee, he was exiled from Erez Israel to Corsica because 
of his French citizenship. As the representative of the Alliance 
Israélite Universelle and the French government, he headed 
the committee of exiles and worked for their material and spir- 
itual benefit. In 1920 he returned to Tiberias and took part in 
activities to revive communal life in the town; he represented 
it in 1921 at the rabbinical conference held in Jerusalem to es- 
tablish the chief rabbinate of Erez Israel. In 1926 he was ap- 
pointed a member of the Tangier rabbinate, and in 1929 av bet 
din and deputy chief rabbi of Cairo. In 1933 he was appointed 
to the similar office in Alexandria, as well as deputy head of 
the rabbinical court of appeals in Cairo, and in 1937 he became 
chief rabbi of Alexandria. In 1942 he was elected Sephardi chief 
rabbi of Tel Aviv-Jaffa, succeeding Ben Zion *Ouziel. In 1958, 
when the religious parties had left the government coalition, 
he was appointed minister of religious affairs. 
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His Ner ha-Maarav (1911), the history of the Jews in Mo- 
rocco from the commencement of their settlement and the bi- 
ographies of its great rabbis, is a basic work for research into 
the origins of Jewry in North Africa. His other books included 
Appiryon (Jerusalem, 1905), a bibliography of the supercom- 
mentators to Rashi’s commentary to the Pentateuch; Yedei 
Moshe (Safed, 1915), a commentary on the Mishnah Pesahim 
by Maimonides from a manuscript; Yam ha-Gadol (Cairo, 
1931), responsa; Sarid u-Falit (Tel Aviv, 1945), giving passages 
from manuscripts on ancient works dealing with the Talmud, 
Jewish scholarship, the history of the settlement in Erez Israel, 
and bibliography; and Ozar Genazim (1960), a collection of 
letters on the history of Erez Israel from ancient manuscripts, 
with introductions and notes. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.D. Gaon, Yehudei ha-Mizrah be-Erez Yis- 
rael, 2 (1938), 268-72; Tidhar, 3 (19587), 1322-24. 


[Itzhak Goldshlag] 


TOLEDO, city in Castile, central *Spain; capital of Castile 
until 1561. 


Early Jewish Settlement and Visigothic Period 

There is no substantive information available on the begin- 
nings of the Jewish settlement in Toledo, which was only a 
small village in the period of Roman rule over Spain. Ac- 
cording to a Jewish tradition dating from the period of Mus- 
lim rule, the Jewish settlement in Toledo was the most an- 
cient in the Iberian peninsula. This tradition was accepted by 
Isaac *Abrabanel who states (in his commentary to the Book 
of Kings, at the end, and to Obadiah 20) that the first settlers 
were exiles from the tribes of Judah and Benjamin, who had 
arrived there after the destruction of the First Temple, and 
were associated with a legend concerning Pirus and Hispan 
who took part in the siege of Jerusalem. Hence the name “Tu- 
letula” (Lat. Toletum = Toledo) has been explained as deriv- 
ing from their wanderings (Heb. taltelah) when they were ex- 
pelled from their land. 

Jews probably established themselves there when the 
town became the capital of the Visigoths, or during the pre- 
ceding fourth to fifth centuries c.z. The Jewish settlement was, 
however, inconsiderable, the Jews then being mainly concen- 
trated in the towns on the east coast. Once the Visigoths be- 
came converted to Christianity, the *Church councils held in 
Toledo, particularly from the reign of Sisenand onward, di- 
rected many decrees against them, which the Visigothic kings 
strictly applied. The legislation indicates that there were Jew- 
ish settlements in Toledo and the vicinity mainly engaged in 
agriculture. When the danger of a Muslim invasion seemed 
imminent, the 17** Church Council, held in Toledo in 694, ac- 
cused the Jews of plotting, in collaboration with their coreli- 
gionists living across the straits, to destroy the Christian king- 
dom. There is, however, no foundation to the accusation that 
the Jews delivered the town to the Muslims at the time of its 
capture (c. 712). Information on the conquest and the pres- 
ence of Jews in the town is extant from a later period: during 
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the 13 century, Ibn al-Adhari wrote that there had been only 
a few Jews in the town at the time of its conquest. 


[Haim Beinart] 


The Jewish Quarter 

The first sources referring to the Jewish quarter of Toledo are 
from the 12" century. At that time its size was much smaller 
and was in the district of San Martin. The Jewish population 
of Toledo increased considerably and with it the size of the 
Jewish quarter, which expanded as far as San Tomé and later 
reached San Roman. The Jewish quarter in Toledo was situated 
in the western part of the town, where it remained throughout 
the existence of the Jewish settlement. Its location has been 
always known in the city. The documents related to the Jews 
of Toledo published by Leén Tello make it possible to define 
with a great degree of precision the boundaries of the quarter. 
In this area, a number of streets bear names recalling the mag- 
nificent past of the community: Samuel ha-Levi, Travesia de 
la Juderia. The quarter spread as far as the gate known today 
as Cambron, formerly named “Gate of the Jews.” The princi- 
pal artery of the Jewish quarter, at present known as Calle del 
Angel, was formerly named Calle de la Juderia. This street led 
to a spacious square which was presumably the center of the 
quarter. The wall which surrounded the quarter was built as 
early as 820. There was also a fortress in the quarter for the 
protection of the Jewish population. Because of the form of 
its construction, the quarter constituted a kind of indepen- 
dent town which could provide support and assistance to the 
king when necessary. The Jewish quarter reached the peak of 
its development and size in the middle of the 14"* century. A 
mistaken reading of one of the sources misled some scholars 
into thinking that there was a second, smaller quarter near 
the Cathedral. 

The Jewish quarter of Toledo was not exclusively inhab- 
ited by Jews. Several well-known Christian noblemen had 
houses in the precincts of the Jewish quarter. The size of the 
Jewish population of Toledo cannot be estimated from the area 
of the Jewish quarter. Baer estimates that the community con- 
sisted of 350 families during the 14 century, including those 
who lived in villages in the vicinity. The historian Ayala con- 
cluded that 1,200 Jewish men, women, and children of Toledo 
died in the persecutions of 1355, in the Alcana quarter only, 
though Baer does not consider that there were so many Jews 
living here. In 1368, during the siege of Henry of Trastamara 
against the town, 8,000 Jews including adults and children 
died in Toledo, showing the magnitude of their numbers at 
that time. The community of Toledo was one of the largest in 
the Iberian peninsula, and at the height of its prosperity the 
Jews probably formed one third of the city’s population, which 
was then over 40,000. 


Jewish Edifices and Ancient Remnants 

Toledo is one of the few towns of Spain where remnants of 
Jewish edifices have been preserved. Toward the close of the 
15" century the sources (see Cantera, in bibliography) mention 
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ten synagogues and a further five battei midrash. The syna- 
gogues included the Great Synagogue situated in the old quar- 
ter, which was destroyed by fire in 1250; the Old Synagogue, 
renovated in 1107, an event which Judah Halevi immortalized 
in a poem; the Ben-Ziza Synagogue, and many others, some of 
whose names have not been recorded. In addition, there was 
a synagogue founded by Joseph Abu ‘Omar *Ibn Shoshan in 
1203, converted into a church named Santa Maria la Blanca 
in 1411 by Vicente *Ferrer (see below). Another synagogue 
was built by Don Samuel Halevi in c. 1357; transferred to the 
Order of the Knights of Calatrava in 1494, it later belonged to 
the priory of San Benito and is at present named El Transito. 
These two synagogues, still standing, are built in pronounced 
Mudéjar style and are distinguished for the beauty of their 
arches and general appearance. They were evidently built by 
Moorish craftsmen, and underwent structural alterations to 
adapt them to church requirements. Both were declared na- 
tional monuments toward the middle of the 19" century. Re- 
pairs have been carried out in the Samuel Halevi Synagogue, 
and the women’s gallery and other parts have been restored. 
In 1964 it was decided to transform the synagogue into the Se- 
phardi Museum. The museum contains very important Jew- 
ish tombstones and various articles of great historical value. 
The synagogue is decorated with passages from the Psalms 
and beautiful dedicatory inscriptions to the benefactor and 
builder of the synagogue and King Pedro, during whose reign 
it was erected. The house of Samuel Halevi, still standing, was 
for a while inhabited by the painter El Greco. 

Toledo also has many remnants of Jewish tombstones, 
some of which are preserved in the archaeological museum 
of the town and others in the Sephardi Museum. Copying of 
the inscriptions on these tombstones was begun from the end 
of the 16 century; many of the tombstones have since been 
lost. During the 19 century these reproductions were seen 
by S.D. *Luzzatto, who published them (Avnei Zikkaron). A 
scholarly edition of these inscriptions was published by Can- 
tera and Millas with the addition of inscriptions and findings 
discovered after Luzzatto’s publication. Of the tombstones 
whose inscriptions were published, noteworthy are those of 
Joseph Abu ‘Omar ibn Shoshan (builder of the synagogue 
mentioned above) who died in 1205; several members of the 
*Abulafia family; *Jonah b. Abraham of Gerona (d. 1264); 
David b. Gedaliah ibn Yahya of Portugal (d. 1325); *Jacob b. 
Asher, author of the Turim (d. 1340), son of *Asher b. Jehiel 
(see below); his brother, *Judah b. Asher, and members of 
his family who died in the Black Death in 1349; the woman 
Sitbona (a unique tombstone preserved in the archaeologi- 
cal museum of Toledo); and R. Menahem b. Zerah author of 
Zeidah la-Derekh (d. 1385). 

Other findings include a pillar with the inscription 
“Blessed be thy coming and blessed be thy going,” with an 
Arabic version of a blessing, which belonged to one of the 
synagogues of the town; its architectural form indicates that 
it dates from the late 12" or early 13" century. The bath house 
of the Jews of the town was handed over to the San Clemente 
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monastery in 1131 by Alfonso v1 but its location is unknown. 
This abundance of findings is exceptional in Spain, where few 
Jewish remains have been preserved. All the efforts in looking 
for a mikveh or ritual bath have led to no concrete or certain 
results. Of special interest is a fresco in one of the exits of the 
Cathedral describing the blood libel leveled against the Jews, 
accused of murdering a child of La Guardia. 


[Haim Beinart / Yom Tov Assis (2™4 ed.)] 


Period of Muslim Rule 

During the 11" century, when Toledo was ruled by the Berber 
Ibn Danun dynasty, it had a large Jewish population of about 
4,000, divided into separate communities generally accord- 
ing to place of origin (e.g., the Cordobans, Barcelonese, etc.), 
and a group to which was attributed *Khazar descent. Toledo 
was also the center of the *Karaites in Spain. Jewish occu- 
pations included textile manufacture, tanning, and dyeing, 
military professions, and commerce. Jews in the villages near 
Toledo were known for their skill in agriculture and viticul- 
ture. A wealthy class of Jewish merchants, bankers, and agents 
for foreign Christian rulers lived in Toledo. Toledo became a 
center of Jewish scholarship, translation, and science; the as- 
tronomer Zarkal (Abu Ishaq Ibrahim b. Yahya) lived there for 
a time in the mid-11" century, and the biblical commentator 
Judah b. Samuel *Ibn Bal’am was born and educated in To- 
ledo in this period. 


Toledo under Christian Rule 

The situation of the Jews in Toledo remained unchanged after 
the town was conquered by Alfonso vi in 1085. During the 
12" century it continued as a center of learning and Jews and 
apostates were among those who translated works of math- 
ematics, astronomy, and other subjects from Arabic into the 
spoken vernacular and from that language into Latin. The ca- 
pitulation terms of the town show that Alfonso promised the 
Muslims that they could retain their mosques and would only 
transfer to him the fortified places. There is, however, no in- 
formation available on the terms affecting the Jews although 
the fortress situated in their quarter remained in their posses- 
sion. At this time and throughout the reign of Alfonso, Don 
Joseph *Ferrizuel (Cidellus) held office in the royal court and 
was particularly active in favor of his coreligionists. 

From then on, the community developed until it became 
the most prominent in the Kingdom of Castile and one of the 
most important in Spain. In 1101 Alfonso granted the Arabi- 
zed Christian population a privilege establishing that the fines 
they might pay should amount to only one-fifth of those paid 
by others, excepting in the case of murder or robbery of a Jew 
or Moor. When Alfonso vi died in 1109, the inhabitants of the 
town rebelled and attacked the Jews. Alfonso vii, the crown 
prince, reached a compromise with the townsmen and issued 
a series of laws discriminating against the Jews, and laid down 
that lawsuits between Jews and Christians were to be brought 
before a Christian judge. In 1118 he actually reintroduced the 
Visigothic law of the fourth council of Toledo in 633, which 
excluded “those of Jewish origin” from all public positions. 
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During this period some of the most distinguished per- 
sonalities of their time lived in Toledo: Isaac *Ibn Ezra who 
apparently left the town in 1119; Moses *Ibn Ezra who stayed 
there; and Joseph ibn Kamaniel, the physician, one of the 
wealthiest members of the community who was entrusted with 
an important diplomatic mission to the king of Portugal. There 
were also the families of Shoshan, Al-Fakhar, Halevi, Abulafia, 
Zadok (who were given land in a village near Toledo in 1132), 
and Ferrizuel. Because of their importance, the last regarded 
themselves as descendants of the House of David and as being 
of noble birth: they assumed the title of nasi and thus became 
a kind of oligarchy within the Jewish community. This family 
produced the leading tax lessees in the city, in the surrounding 
area, and in the whole kingdom, as well as other courtiers al- 
most throughout the community’s existence. During the reign 
of Sancho 111 (1157-58), the position of almoxarife in Toledo 
was held by Judah Joseph ibn Ezra (referred to as Bonjuda in 
documents); the king granted him lands and exempted him 
from the payment of tithes on these estates and taxes. R. Judah 
is known for his energetic activity to remove Karaism from 
Castile. During the reign of Alfonso viti (1158-1214), when 
Toledo was again threatened by the *Almohads, the Christian 
soldiers maltreated the Jews, although these had actively par- 
ticipated in the defense of the town. Joseph Al-Fakhar and his 
son Abraham, originally from Granada, then acted as almox- 
arifes in Toledo, as did also members of the Ibn Ezra family 
and Joseph Abu Omar ibn Shoshan. 

The language spoken by the Jews of Toledo and employed 
in their documents during the 11" to 13" centuries was partly 
Arabic; they customarily wrote their documents in Arabic 
with Hebrew characters. These sources reveal a well-developed 
economic life. Jews of Toledo are recorded as having sold or 
purchased land, as lenders and borrowers, and are also found 
in partnerships with Christians in real estate transactions and 
in commerce. The documents show that the Jews of Toledo 
did not turn to the non-Jewish tribunals, as was customary 
in other communities, in matters which involved both Chris- 
tians and Jews. The Jews owned fields and vineyards and oc- 
casionally leased land and pastures in partnership with Chris- 
tians; they maintained slaves, owned shops, and engaged in 
every kind of craft. In conjunction with Christians they even 
occasionally leased the revenues of churches and monaster- 
ies. The documents also indicate the status of several of their 
signatories within the framework of the community. Some 
of them bear the title of sofer or hazzan, as well as honorifics 
such as al-hakim and al-vazir. Apparently until the close of 
the 12'" century, the community’s style of life resembled that 
of a Jewish community under Muslim rule. It was only in the 
course of the 13 century that the prevailing Arab titles lost 
their luster. By the beginning of the 14" century, use of Ara- 
bic in deeds and documents was abandoned. 

The administrative organization of the community does 
not appear to have changed throughout its existence. There 
is no information on the administrative organization dur- 
ing Muslim rule, but a responsum attributed to R. Joseph 
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ibn Migash mentions the existence, in the early 12" century, 
of an organization headed by seven notables and elders and 
a bet din. During that period there were also administrative 
leaders in the community. Gonzalez Palencia has shown that 
these positions were held by members of distinguished fami- 
lies. From the 13 century the community was administered 
by ten *mugaddimaun. Under the influence of Don Joseph 
ibn Wakar, changes were introduced into the procedure for 
the election of the community leaders: two arbitrators were 
elected to choose the mugaddimin. After the expulsion of the 
Jews from Spain the regulations of Toledo became a model 
for the organization of the communities of Spanish refugees 
who settled in North Africa and throughout the territories of 
the Ottoman Empire. 

The decisions of the Fourth *Lateran Council of 1215 in- 
fluenced the relationship between the Church and the Jews of 
the town. Rodrigo, the archbishop of Toledo, reached an agree- 
ment with the Jews of the archdiocese according to which ev- 
ery Jew aged over 20 would pay one sixth of a gold coin to him 
as an annual tax; it was laid down that doubtful cases were to 
be decided by four elders, the muqaddimin of the commu- 
nity, and two Jews chosen by the archbishop; the Jews of To- 
ledo would be exempted from all tithe payments as decided 
by the Lateran Council, and any property sold by a Jew to a 
Christian throughout the archdiocese would be exempted 
from tithe payment. The archbishop undertook to protect the 
Jews, and the elders of the community were responsible for 
observance of the agreement by the Jews. Ferdinand 111 rati- 
fied this agreement. 

In the 13 century, under the auspices of Alfonso x, the 
Wise, Jews were involved in translating scientific, philosophi- 
cal, and medical works from Arabic into Castilian. Out of the 
12 translators engaged in the program 5 were Jewish, and they 
translated 40 percent of all the works. 

A period of crisis occurred at the time of the revolt of 
Crown Prince Sancho against his father (1280-81). A con- 
temporary author relates that the community of Toledo was 
shaken “as Sodom and Gomorrah.” Alfonso x ordered the im- 
prisonment of the Jews in their synagogues, from which they 
were not to be released until the community paid him a special 
tax. Notables of the community remained in prison for many 
months. Attempts were even made there to convert them 
and several were executed. The distinguished poet Todros b. 
Judah Ha-Levi was among the prisoners, who after some self- 
examination decided to repent. He called on the community 
to amend its evil ways in transactions and commerce, and to 
separate from non-Jewish women, among other practices. The 
community accepted his appeal, and a herem (“ban”) was pro- 
claimed in the synagogue against anyone committing these of- 
fenses. This was an act of repentance on the part of a whole 
community. One of the scholars of Toledo, Jacob b. Crisp, 
turned to Solomon b. Abraham *Adret (Rashba) and requested 
his opinion and sanction for the administration of “this prov- 
ince and the penalization of offenders.” The latter advised that 
the same rule could not be applied to everyone: at first a gentle 
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manner should be adopted, but if this proved of no avail, then 
the strict letter of the law was to be applied. 

The same conditions prevailed within the community 
of Toledo during the reigns of Alfonso and Sancho. The main 
figure among the Jewish courtiers was Don Abraham El 
Barchillon, a native of Toledo, first mentioned in state docu- 
ments as having leased the minting of coins in the kingdom. 
Others included Don Abraham ibn Shoshan who had al- 
ready risen to importance during the reign of Alfonso x, and 
was the almoxarife of the queen. The poet Todros ha-Levi 
Abulafia also resumed his public activities and for a period 
headed a group of personalities who leased the state reve- 
nues: the port customs duties, payments to the royal office, 
and others. 

During his own lifetime, Maimonides was challenged in 
Toledo by a notable adversary, Meir b. Todros ha-Levi Abu- 
lafia, whose opinions were shared by the physician Judah b. 
Joseph al-Fakhar, and Joseph b. Todros Ha-Levi, the brother 
of R. Meir. They regarded the writings of Maimonides to be 
dangerous in that they could undermine faith. The controversy 
over the study of the writings of Maimonides (see *Maimon- 
idean controversy) received particular impetus in Toledo in 
1304-05, at the time of the publication of the correspondence 
between Solomon b. Adret and Abba Mari *Astruc on the sub- 
ject of the herem issued against the study of the Guide of the 
Perplexed. The correspondence was published by Samson b. 
Meir, who went to Toledo to obtain the signatures of the com- 
munity leaders to this herem and the support of R. Asher b. 
Jehiel (Rosh), who from the beginning of the 14" century oc- 
cupied the rabbinical seat in Toledo. During his lifetime and 
that of his son R. Judah, Torah learning flourished in Toledo; 
another of his sons, R. *Jacob b. Asher, wrote the Turim there. 
Israel b. Joseph *al-Nakawa, author of Menorat ha-Maor, was 
also active there. 

At the beginning of the 14" century, an attempt was 
made by the clergy in Toledo to compel the Jews to cease 
from engaging in moneylending; they also compelled the 
Jews to return the interest which they had taken and to can- 
cel the obligations of payment which Christians had under- 
taken. Ferdinand rv notified the clergy that he would bring 
them to account if they continued to impose a boycott on the 
Jews or sought to prosecute them before the Church tribu- 
nals. Nevertheless in a number of cases the king accepted the 
arguments of the clergy, and Jewish moneylenders of Toledo 
were arrested, tried before Christian judges, and condemned 
to lengthy terms of imprisonment. During that period there 
were wealthy Jews who earned their livelihood by renting 
houses to other Jews, a practice until then unknown. Toledo 
was also one of the rare places where Jews owned Muslim 
slaves. The reign of Alfonso x1 (1312-50) was favorable to the 
community. Don Joseph ha-Levi b. Ephraim (identified with 
Don Yucaf de Ecija) and Samuel ibn Wakar, the king's physi- 
cian who in 1320 leased the minting of coins in the kingdom, 
were then active at court. They competed for influence there 
and for the leasing of the revenues of the kingdom. Don Moses 
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*Abzardiel (or Zardiel) was a third personality of importance; 
as dayyan in Toledo and scribe of the king, his signature in 
Latin is found on deeds and documents concerning taxes and 
financial affairs, and on privileges issued to bishops, monas- 
teries, noblemen, and towns during the 1330s. 

The *Black Death (1348) took a heavy toll among the 
community of Toledo. During the reign of Pedro the Cruel 
(1350-60), Don Samuel b. Meir ha-Levi *Abulafia acted as chief 
agent and treasurer of the king. It was presumably he who 
built the synagogue in 1357 which bears his name (see above). 
In 1358 he left for Portugal to negotiate a political agreement, 
and he was signatory to several royal edicts. He was suddenly 
arrested in 1360 (or 1361) upon the order of King Pedro, and 
removed to Seville, where he died at the hands of his tortur- 
ers. Other Jews after him were lessees and courtiers, more 
particularly members of the ha-Levi and *Benveniste fami- 
lies of Burgos. 

In 1355, when the king entered Toledo, Christians and 
Muslims attacked the Jewish quarters. The Alcana quarter, 
near the cathedral, suffered heavily. During the civil war be- 
tween Pedro and Henry (1366-69), the town changed hands 
several times; when Pedro once more besieged the city, 
in 1368-69, 8,000 Jews perished. In June 1369 he ordered 
that the Jews of Toledo and their belongings be sold to raise 
1,000,000 gold coins. The community was ruined, and every 
object which could find a buyer was sold. By 1367, however, 
the Christian congregations had already complained that 
they had sunk into debts to the Jews and called for a mora- 
torium on their debts and reduction to half of their value. 
Henry had remitted their debts for two years and reduced 
them to one third. 


The Persecutions of 1391 

While the Toledo community was still endeavoring to recover 
from the effects of the civil war, it was overtaken by the per- 
secutions which swept Spain in 1391 and brought down upon 
it ruin and destruction. The riots against the Jews in Toledo 
broke out on 17 Tammuz (June 20) or, according to Christian 
sources, on August 5. Among the many who were martyred 
were the grandchildren of R. Asher, his disciples, and numer- 
ous distinguished members of the community. Almost all the 
synagogues were destroyed or set on fire, and the battei mi- 
drash became mounds of ruins. Many abandoned Judaism 
at that time, and Toledo became filled with Conversos (see 
below). The impoverishment of the community is also evi- 
dent from the order of Henry 111, according to which certain 
incomes totaling 48,400 maravedis were handed over to the 
New Kings Church of Toledo in 1397 instead of the income 
provided for it by his father and grandfather from the an- 
nual tax of the Jews, which could not be collected as a result 
of the destruction of the community. During that year Jewish 
houses were also auctioned. There were, however, still Jews of 
Toledo who held important leases. In 1395 the archbishop of 
Toledo appointed his physician Pedro, who was an apostate, 
chief justice of the communities of his archdiocese. This was a 
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unique case in which an apostate became a judge to dispense 
Jewish law. Don Abraham ibn Shoshan protested to the crown 
against this appointment. 

The community of Toledo did not recover throughout 
the 15‘ century. In 1408 John 11 transferred several revenues 
to the chief adelantado of the kingdom of Castile to replace his 
revenues formerly derived from the communities of Toledo, 
Madrid, and Alcala de Henares which had been destroyed and 
were so impoverished that all income from them had disap- 
peared. Vicente Ferrer visited Toledo in 1411. He entered the 
Jewish quarter with an armed escort and converted the Ibn 
Shoshan Synagogue into a church. There is reason to believe 
that a number of Jews converted to Christianity as a result of 
the sermons he delivered. The annual taxes of Jewish Toledo 
amounted to only 7,000 maravedis in 1439. There were, how- 
ever, still a number of Jews who held leases in the town and 
outside it, survivors of the old families: Don Isaac Abudra- 
ham in the archdeaconry of Alcaraz near Toledo (1439); Don 
Ephraim ibn Shoshan who leased taxes in Toledo in 1442 and 
continued to do so after the attacks on the Conversos in 1452 
and 1454. When Isabella ascended the throne and the country 
became united with the kingdom of Aragon, Jews of Toledo 
again held important positions in the kingdom as lessees and 
courtiers. Don David Abudraham leased the tax on meat and 
fish in Toledo between 1481 and 1484. Don Moses ibn Shoshan 
leased the taxes of Molina. During that year Don Abraham 
*Seneor of Segovia leased the taxes of Toledo. While in To- 
ledo in 1480, the Catholic monarchs *Ferdinand and Isabella 
decided on their anti-Jewish policy and the Cortes convened 
there adopted a series of decrees. 

The Jews of Toledo were expelled with the other Jews of 
Spain in 1492, and the last exiles left Toledo on the seventh of 
Av. They left behind them the debts owed to them by Chris- 
tians, and the government determined the procedure for 
their collection. Luis de Alcala and Fernando Nufiez (Abra- 
ham Seneor) Coronel were entrusted with this task. At that 
time 40 houses in their ancient quarter were owned by Jews, 
who apparently were not sufficiently numerous to occupy all 
of them so that some were inhabited by Christians. No infor- 
mation is available about the destinations of the exiles, but as 
the regulations of the Toledo community are found in Fez and 
other places in North Africa they obviously settled there. Jews 
from Toledo settled in Turkey and also reestablished commu- 
nities in Erez Israel. In Toledo in 1494 Rodrigo de Marcado, 
the king’s representative, proclaimed that the property of the 
community would be transferred to the crown. This included 
communal property, the debts owed to Jews, real estate, butch- 
ers’ shops, and the lands and consecrated properties which the 
Jews of the town had entrusted to the municipal council or 
handed over to several of its citizens. 


The Conversos of Toledo 

Jews were living in Toledo as forced converts (see also *Anusim) 
during two periods. The first was under the Visigoths, and 
the second period of religious persecution and forced apos- 
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tasy was from the end of the 14" century. The Conversos of 
Toledo continued to live in the quarters they had formerly 
occupied as Jews, until the 1480s, when the residential area of 
the Jewish quarter was greatly reduced, while the Conversos 
were dispersed among the Christian parishes of the town. 

The revolt of Pedro *Sarmiento against John 11 in 1449, 
and the attempt by the crown to have taxes collected from 
the inhabitants of the town by Conversos, resulted in attacks 
on the latter. These were followed by a trial of 12 Conversos 
which gave impetus to the publication in Castile of a wide- 
spread literature on the subject, as part of a public campaign 
both for and against the Conversos, concerning their place 
within Christian society. Many pamphlets of satire which 
ridiculed the Conversos were composed, while forged letters 
were circulated of a supposed correspondence between Cham- 
orro, the “head” of the community of Toledo, with Yusuf, the 
“head” of the Jews of Constantinople, concerning a project to 
destroy Christianity. 

Attempts to conduct inquiries in Toledo against suspected 
heresy, in *Inquisition style, were inspired by the monk *Al- 
fonso de Espina during the 1460s. *Alfonso de Oropesa, head 
of the Order of St. Jerome, was appointed by the archbishop 
to investigate heresy in Toledo. During a whole year he inter- 
rogated Conversos and penalized them, but the overwhelm- 
ing majority evidently returned to the fold of the Church. On 
July 19, 1467 riots again broke out against the Conversos in 
the Magdalena quarter, and there was again an open conflict 
between Conversos and Christians in various quarters of the 
town. When the Christians gained the upper hand, many Con- 
versos hid in the houses of the Jews. Several of the Converso 
leaders were arrested and executed. 

In 1485 the rabbis of Toledo were ordered to proclaim a 
herem against Jews who refused to testify before the Inqui- 
sition if they knew of Conversos who observed the Jewish 
precepts. In 1486 and the beginning of 1487, 4,000 of the in- 
habitants of the town and the vicinity were involved in five 
autos-da-fé; some of them returned to the fold of the Church 
and others were burned at the stake on the site known as Su- 
codovar. However, the files of only 85 executions are extant 
for the period between 1485 and the 1660s. The Conversos 
sentenced in Toledo belonged to two categories: the cultured 
persons, holders of public office, and the ordinary craftsmen. 
Among the intellectuals sentenced were Alvaro de Montal- 
ban, father-in-law of the poet Fernando de Rojas, author of 
the Celestina; and Martin de Lucena, to whom R. Solomon ibn 
Verga refers as a scholar. His son Juan de Lucena was one of 
the first in Spain to print Hebrew works and diffuse them out- 
side the country. Juan de Pineda, a commander of the Order 
of Santiago and the delegate of the Order at the papal court, 
was also among those tried. Craftsmen tried by the Inquisi- 
tion included cobblers, shoemakers, tailors, and blacksmiths. 
Many merchants and women were also executed. Attempts 
were also made to implicate the Conversos of Toledo in the 
*La Guardia blood libel. 


[Haim Beinart] 
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TOLEDO, city in Ohio, U.S. The estimated population (2005) 
was 315,000, with the Jewish population somewhat less than 
4,000 (5,900 in the metropolitan area), approximately 6,000 
fewer than cited in the 1972 Encyclopaedia Judaica. Local 
legend has it that the name of the city, borrowed from the 
Spanish city, was suggested by the Jewish citizens as it de- 
rives from the Hebrew toledot which connotes history and 
continuity. 

The history of the development of the Toledo Jewish 
community began with a handful of German and Dutch Jews 
who arrived via Cincinnati. They were joined by several Hun- 
garian Jews. In 1837 when the city was chartered there were 
several Jewish families. Toledo and Cincinnati were connected 
by a series of canals and the local Jews were largely in com- 
merce with goods that were ferried from Cincinnati. Happily, 
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there was no need for a Jewish cemetery until 1867 when the 
Hebrew Benevolent and Cemetery Association was founded. 
The first cemetery was interdenominational. Since then, the 
three congregations have created separate burial grounds for 
their members. There is a hevra kaddisha that serves all the 
Jews of the community. 

Among the first Jewish families were the Marx broth- 
ers. Emil, Guido, and Joseph published the Ohio Staatszei- 
tung intended for the largely German-speaking population of 
the area. Emil was an early volunteer at the beginning of the 
Civil War. Joseph was appointed U.S. consul to Amsterdam 
by President Abraham Lincoln in 1864. 

The first settlers were staunchly individualistic free think- 
ing or atheistic Jews who were bound to the community 
through a network of family business and shared capital. At- 
tempts to form synagogues were spasmodic and short lived. 

The first mention of the observance of High Holidays 
was in 1865 but it wasn't until 1867 that Congregation B'nai 
Israel, now affiliated with the Conservative movement, was 
founded. It has been served by Rabbis Halper, Glazer, Herow- 
itz, Epstein, Lichtenstein, Goldberg, Perlmutter, Bienstock, 
Ungar, Kaiman, and Leff. 

Eight years later Reform Congregation Shomer Emunim 
(“keeper of faithfulness”; Isaiah 26:2) was founded. The name 
was suggested by Isaac Mayer Wise, the initiator and organizer 
of the then incipient Reform movement in the United States. 
It was assumed that a Jewish community in such a remote sec- 
tion of the mid-west United States deserved a name affirming 
its faithfulness. It appears to be the only synagogal congrega- 
tion in the world with that name. The rabbis of the congrega- 
tion have been Schanfarber, Meier, Freund, Alexander, Coffee, 
Harris, Kornfeld, Feuer, Sokobin, and Weinstein. 

Congregation Etz Chaim was founded by the merger of 
smaller Orthodox congregations. Its rabbis have been Katz 
and Garsek. 

Several of the rabbis of Toledo have had contributory po- 
sitions in Toledo to the nation and national Jewish organiza- 
tions. Following World War 11 when Israel was struggling to 
create its independence Rabbi Leon *Feuer was the chief lob- 
byist in Washington seeking American political support for 
the establishment of a Jewish State. He later became president 
of the Central Conference of American Rabbis. Rabbi Morton 
Goldberg served as both president of the Toledo Public School 
System and the Toledo Library system. Rabbi J.S. *Kornfeld 
was ambassador to Persia and Rabbi Alan Sokobin was chair 
of studies of the educational system as well as the court and 
justice systems of the City of Toledo. Both Rabbi Feuer and 
Rabbi Sokobin taught at the University of Toledo. 

In response to the large number of Jews arriving in To- 
ledo the need to organize led to the establishment of the To- 
ledo Federation of Jewish Charities in 1907. The Jewish Ban- 
ner Boys Club had previously been organized to assist 12 and 
13 year olds integrate into the community. A Banner Club 
for girls was formed and the boys and girls met together on 
a weekly basis for a discussion group. The many social and 
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cultural activities thrived and the need for a building was 
becoming apparent. In 1911 the Council of Jewish Women 
was given permission to solicit funds for a building. In 1912 
a building was erected by the Jewish Educational League for 
the programs directed at children and newcomers to the area. 
The purpose of the league had the lofty goal “to develop and 
maintain a high standard of American citizenship among the 
Jewish Residents of Toledo” 

In 1936 the Jewish Educational League, the Jewish Family 
Service, and the Transient Service became a part of the Jewish 
Community Center. Since that time the Jewish community of 
Toledo has been exceedingly well represented in national Jew- 
ish organizations. There are active chapters of Hadassah, ort, 
and B'nai Brith as well as chapters of Young Judea and Syna- 
gogue Youth. The United Jewish Council is the governance 
body for the Toledo Board of Jewish Education that maintains 
a Jewish day school as well as an afternoon Hebrew program 
serving the Orthodox and Conservative congregations. In 
2004 the athletic programs of the Jewish Community Center 
were combined with those of the Toledo ymca. 

Jews have become an integral part of the general Toledo 
community. There are Jews who have been elected to impor- 
tant judicial as well as legislative posts. While the community 
began largely with merchants, today the majority of Toledo 
Jewry is engaged in the professions. Like many Ohio com- 
munities, elderly Jews have migrated toward the sunbelt and 
younger Jews have left for college and not returned home. 


[Alan Sokobin (24 ed.)] 


TOLEDO, MOSES DE (fl. first part of 17" century), Jeru- 
salem hakham and emissary. In 1628 Toledo traveled through 
the Greek islands, reaching the island of Corfu at the begin- 
ning of winter. He was one of the numerous emissaries who 
were sent out from Jerusalem after the brutalities of the gov- 
ernor, Muhammad ibn Farukh, in 1625. The latter impover- 
ished the Jews, who lost all of their possessions, and as a result 
of his extortions he even enslaved them to the Muslims for 
many years. The community of Corfu was generous with all 
the emissaries, but since Toledo was the third emissary from 
Jerusalem within a brief period, the community in a special 
letter to Jerusalem requested that no more emissaries be sent. 
Furthermore, it stated that the Corfu community would send 
its contributions directly to Jerusalem by the safest method 
available, in order to save the commissioning of an emissary 
and his expenses. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Baron, in: Sefer ha-Shanah li- Yhudei Ame- 
rikah, 6 (1942), 167-8; Yaari, Sheluhei, 266. 
[Avraham Yaari] 


TOLEDOT HA-ARI (Heb. "487 Nit?in), a legendary biog- 
raphy of Isaac *Luria of *Safed. It is one of the most detailed 
and richest hagiographies written in Hebrew. 

Found in many manuscripts, it seems to have been a 
popular work, was translated into Ladino (printed 1766), and 
even adapted into the story genre having a single plot (e.g., a 
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Yemenite story based on it). It first appeared in print under 
the title Kavvanot u-Maaseh Nissim (Istanbul, 1720). The re- 
lationship between this work and the Shivhei ha-Ari, another 
collection of stories about Luria (first printed in Joseph *Del- 
medigo’s Taalumot Hokhmah, Basle, 1629-31, and again in a 
different version in Emek ha-Melekh by Naphtali *Bacharach, 
Amsterdam, 1648) is a point of discussion in modern scholar- 
ship. Benayahu maintains that the letters constituting Shivhei 
ha-Ari (the letters of Solomon Shlumil of Dresnitz) were writ- 
ten in Safed in the first decade of the 17" century, and were 
taken from Toledot ha-Ari which, according to him, already 
existed then as a collection of stories. However, the first manu- 
scripts of Toledot ha-Ari were written in the second half of the 
17" century, decades after R. Shlumil’s letters. 

Toledot ha-Ari is a more fantastical, romantic, and imag- 
inative work than Shivhei ha-Ari. It includes, for example, a 
version of “The Story of the Jerusalemite,’ a 13'*-century tale 
about the marriage between a man and a demon, adapted to 
serve as a vehicle to demonstrate Luria’s greatness. The fa- 
mous story of the *dibbuk (a spirit which entered a girl’s body) 
which appears in Shivhei ha-Ari as an addendum, and is not 
among Shlumil’s original letters, is an integral part of Toledot 
ha-Ari. The supernatural tales found in Toledot ha-Ari are also 
not in Shivhei ha-Ari. In Toledot ha-Ari, Luria is sometimes 
portrayed as a famous rabbi and judge, respected in Safed 
and all over the Jewish East. This is not a historical fact, and 
nothing of the sort is mentioned in Shlumil’s letters. It may 
therefore be inferred that Shivhei ha-Ari is a compilation of 
intimate accounts told by Luria’s pupils, whereas Toledot ha- 
Ari is a collection of fantastical and imaginary hagiographies 
which were associated with Luria by later admirers, after his 
fame had spread all over the Jewish world. At the same time, 
there is little doubt that Toledot ha-Ari also includes some true 
stories about Luria which Shlumil either did not know, or did 
not include in his extant letters. It must therefore be consid- 
ered also as a source on Luria’s life and works. It served as an 
example for later Jewish compilers of hagiographies, and, un- 
doubtedly, influenced Shivhei ha-Besht (Berdichev, 1815), the 
hagiographies of the founder of Hasidism, and other simi- 
lar works. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Benayahu (ed.), Sefer Toledot ha-Ari 
(1967), incl. bibl.; idem, in: Sefunot, 10 (1966), 213-98. 

[Joseph Dan] 


TOLEDOT YESHU (Heb. “The Life of Jesus”), medieval 
pseudo-history of the life of *Jesus. The inherent nature of the 
Christian version of the birth, life, and death of Jesus called 
forth a “Jewish” view. Beginnings to an approach can be found 
in the talmudic tractates Sotah (47a) and Sanhedrin (43a; 67a; 
107b). When confronted by Christian critics and censors, how- 
ever, Jewish scholars explained that these references were to 
another Jesus who had lived 200 years before the Christian 
era. From the geonic period at the latest, and throughout the 
Middle Ages, many versions on the life of Jesus were written 
and compiled by Jews. The authors used as sources talmudic 
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sayings and Christian stories. The different writings merged 
into a single narrative of which nearly a dozen versions are 
extant. Most of these were printed by Samuel *Krauss, whose 
Das Leben Jesu nach juedischen Quellen (1902) includes a de- 
tailed study of nine versions of the story, and has remained 
the main scholarly work in the field. 

The complete narrative, which could not have been writ- 
ten before the tenth century, used earlier sources, some of 
which have been preserved in the Cairo *Genizah documents. 
A chronological examination of the various fragments and 
versions reveals the development of the narrative. The com- 
plete medieval story has versions which are so different from 
each other in attitude and in detail that it is impossible that 
one author could have written it. Undoubtedly, several sto- 
rytellers wove their separate tales out of the same early ma- 
terial; these were then compiled. In all the versions, Miriam 
(Mary), Jesus’ mother, is described in a favorable light. She 
is of a good family and marries a nobleman whose ancestry 
goes back to the House of David. According to the narrative, 
Jesus’ father, a neighbor of the household, was a bad man. 
Some versions state that he raped Miriam, others relate that he 
succeeded in pretending to be Miriam’s husband. The names 
of the husband and the villain vary in the different versions. 
If the husband is Joseph, the villain is Johanan, and in those 
which name Johanan as the husband, Joseph is the villain. All 
versions concur that when it became known that Mary was 
raped, the husband ran away, and the infant was born to his 
lonely mother. 

The narrative in all its versions treats Jesus as an excep- 
tional person who from his youth demonstrated unusual wit 
and wisdom, but disrespect toward his elders and the sages of 
the age. This part of the story bears some similarities to Ben 
Sira’s youth described in Alphabet of *Ben Sira, leading some 
scholars to believe that the latter was also an anti-Christian 
satirical medieval work. The narrative does not deny that Jesus 
had supernatural powers; these, however, he obtained when 
he stole a holy name from the Temple. After a long struggle, in 
which conflicting magical powers contested for preeminence, 
Jesus’ magic was rendered powerless by one of the sages. Natu- 
rally, the narrative intends to divest Christian tradition of any 
spiritual meaning. Some of the miracles, therefore, like the 
disappearance of Jesus’ body after death, are explained either 
as acts of deception or as natural phenomena. In the more 
developed versions of the narrative, the hatred toward Jesus 
and his followers is not the only motif in the story. Many un- 
necessary details were added, secondary characters were de- 
veloped, and the story became a romance about the tragic fate 
of a young man mistaken in his ways. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Krauss, Das Leben Jesu nach juedischen 
Quellen (1902); J. Jacobs, Jesus as Others Saw Him (1925), contains 
How the Jews will Reclaim Jesus (introductory essay by H.A. Wolf- 
son); H.G. Enelow, A Jewish View of Jesus (19317); G. Brandes, Jesus 
a Myth (1926); W. Fischel, Eine juedisch-persische “Toledoth Jeschu”- 
Handschrift (offprint from MGwy, vol. 78, 1934). 


[Joseph Dan] 
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TOLERANZPATENT, edict of tolerance issued by Emperor 
Joseph 11 on Jan. 2, 1782 for Vienna and Lower Austria (and 
subsequently for other provinces of the empire). It was one of 
a series of patents granted to the major, non-Catholic denomi- 
nations of Austria, guaranteeing existing rights and obligations 
and laying down additional ones. The final version was less 
liberal than Joseph 11’s original drafts. The Toleranzpatent con- 
firmed existing restrictions against any increase in the number 
of tolerated Jews; however, they were encouraged to engage 
in large-scale business, to set up factories, and to learn trades 
(although becoming master craftsmen remained prohibited); 
to establish schools and attend universities. Upper-class Jews 
were encouraged to integrate socially. The concluding article 
exhorted the Jews to be thankful and not to misuse their privi- 
leges, particularly not to offend Christianity in public, an of- 
fense which would result in expulsion. At the same time in- 
sult or violence done to a Jew would be punished. 

With its leitmotif of making the Jews useful to society 
and the state through education and the abolishment of eco- 
nomic restrictions, the Toleranzpatent influenced much con- 
temporary legislation in Germany. Although welcomed by 
N.H. *Wessely and other luminaries of the *Haskalah, it was 
viewed with misgiving in conservative Jewish circles, in partic- 
ular by Ezekiel *Landau, who characterized it as a gezerah (“a 
disaster”); he was especially troubled by the order that within 
two years no document in Hebrew would be legally valid. Even 
Moses *Mendelssohn expressed misgivings over the new type 
of Christian enticement. Nonetheless, the edict was a signifi- 
cant milestone on the road to full emancipation. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: PP. Bernard, in: Austrian History Yearbook, 
4-5 (1968-69), 101-19; see also bibliography *Joseph 11. 


TOLKOWSKY, SHEMUEL (1886-1965), agronomist and 
Israel diplomat. Born in Antwerp, Belgium, Tolkowsky settled 
in Erez Israel in 1911. In 1916-18 he served under Chaim *Weiz- 
mann in London as member of the Zionist Political Commit- 
tee, which negotiated the *Balfour Declaration, and was an 
advisor on political matters. In 1918-19 he was the secretary 
of the Zionist delegation in the Versailles Peace Conference. 
Tolkowsky was active in various economic and public fields in 
Tel Aviv. In 1949-56 he was consul general and later minister 
of Israel in Berne, Switzerland. His books include The Gate- 
way to Palestine - History of Jaffa (1924); Hesperides, A History 
of the Culture and Use of Citrus Fruits (1938); and They Look 
to the Sea (1964). His son DAN (1921- ), born in Tel Aviv, was 
a mechanical engineer, and served in the British Royal Air 
Force as a flight lieutenant during World War 11. From 1948 
he served in the Israel air force and from 1953 until 1958 was 
its commander, attaining the rank of alluf 


[Benjamin Jaffe] 


TOLLER, ERNST (1893-1939), German playwright and revo- 
lutionary. Born in Samotschin, Prussia, Toller was raised in an 
assimilated Jewish family which prided itself on being repre- 
sentative of German culture in a region heavily populated by 
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Poles. He volunteered for the army at the outbreak of World 
War 1 and after 13 months in the trenches at Verdun, was re- 
leased as unfit for service. Toller’s war experiences converted 
him from ultranationalism to pacifistic socialism. In Berlin 
he met Kurt *Eisner, and joined him in Munich as a mem- 
ber of the Independent Socialist Party (UsPD), participating 
in strikes and anti-war agitation, as a result of which he was 
briefly imprisoned. Toller was a leader of the short-lived Ba- 
varian Soviet Republic of 1919 and he succeeded Eisner after 
the latter's murder. Later he headed the Red Guard, but op- 
posed needless violence. In June 1919, when the revolution 
collapsed, he was hounded by the authorities and spent five 
years in prison. It was while he was in jail that Toller wrote 
his celebrated expressionistic dramas: Masse-Mensch (1921; 
Masses and Man, 1923), Die Maschinenstuermer (1922; The Ma- 
chine-Wreckers, 1923), Hinkemann (1924; Brokenbrow, 1926), 
and Der entfesselte Wotan (1923), which called for a new and 
more humane society and for man’s liberation from the tyr- 
anny of the machine. The verse collection, Das Schwalbenbuch 
(1923; The Swallow-Book, 1924), contains some of the best po- 
etry written during his imprisonment. After his release, Toller 
visited the U.S.S.R. (1926) and the U.S. (1929), shedding some 
of his utopian ideas. His later plays, such as Hoppla wir leben! 
(1927; Hoppla, 1928), and Feuer aus den Kesseln (1930; Draw 
the Fires, 1935), were less successful. Another drama, Wunder 
in Amerika (1931), was written in collaboration with Hermann 
*Kesten. Hitler’s rise to power drove Toller into exile. His au- 
tobiography, Eine Jugend in Deutschland (1933; I Was a Ger- 
man, 1934), vividly depicted the hopes and frustrations of his 
generation. Toller continued the struggle against the Nazis, 
who regarded him with special hatred, throughout his years 
of exile, first in Switzerland, then in France, England, and fi- 
nally, from 1936, in the U.S. He was engaged in unremitting 
efforts to help the cause of Spanish democracy but the fall of 
Republican Madrid to Franco's troops brought him a feeling 
of increased isolation and despair which led him to commit 
suicide in New York. Toller’s last works include No More Peace 
(1937) and Pastor Hall (in English only, 1939). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: W.A. Willibrand, Ernst Toller and his Ide- 
ology (1945); S. Liptzin, Germany’s Stepchildren (1961), 195-201; Exil 


Literatur 1933-1945 (1967°), 248-50. 
[Sol Liptzin] 


TOLSTOYE (Pol. Thuste), town in Tarnopol district, W. 
Ukraine. Jews first settled in Tolstoye in the late 17" century. 
In the mid-1720s *Israel b. Eliezer, Baal Shem Tov, came to settle 
with his family and from there he started to preach his doctrine 
(1736). The gravestone of his mother was in the old local cem- 
etery until World War 1. From the first partition of Poland in 
1772 until 1918, Tolstoye was under Austrian rule. In the 19" cen- 
tury the Jews traded in agricultural produce, timber, cloth, and 
beverages. They numbered 2,157 (67% of the total population) 
in 1880; 2,172 (59%) in 1900; and 1,196 (46%) in 1921. Hasidism 
was preponderant in Tolstoye; the wealthy members of the com- 
munity (estate owners, contractors, and merchants of forest 
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produce and hides) were followers of the zaddik of Chortkov, 
whereas shopkeepers, grain merchants, brokers, and scholars 
adhered to Viznitsa Hasidism, and the artisans were followers 
of the zaddik of Kopychintsy. In 1914 and 1916 the Jews suffered 
at the hands of the Russian army. Between the two world wars, 
in independent Poland, all the Zionist parties were active in the 
town and there was a *Tarbut Hebrew school. 

[Shimshon Leib Kirshboim] 


Holocaust Period 
With the outbreak of war between Germany and the U.S.S.R. 
(June 22, 1941), groups of Jewish youth attempted to escape to 
the Soviet Union with the retreating Soviet army, but only a 
few succeeded. The city was captured by the Hungarian army, 
which was an ally of Germany. The Ukrainians attacked the 
Jews and looted their property, and Jews were drafted into 
work camps and agricultural farms in the area. In March 1942 
the remnants of the Jewish communities of the entire area 
were concentrated in Tolstoye. In July 1942, 200 people were 
arrested and sent off in an “unknown direction.” On Oct. 5, 
1942, about 1,000 people were transported to the *Belzec death 
camp and about 150 were killed on the spot. On May 27, 1943, 
about 3,000 people were concentrated in the market square 
and were taken from there to the Jewish cemetery, where they 
were killed. About 1,000 people remained in the city, and they 
were murdered in an Aktion on June 6, 1943. The last 80 Jews 
were transported to Czortkow and found their deaths there. 
Many of the Jews who had fled to the forests fell into the hands 
of the fanatic Ukrainian Bandera gangs, but some of them 
joined partisan units. The remnants of the Tolstoye commu- 
nity were liberated from the camps in the area in March 1944. 
They soon immigrated to Palestine and the West. Jewish life 
was not reconstituted in Tolstoye after the war. 
[Aharon Weiss] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Wasiutynski, Ludnos¢ Zydowska w Polsce w 
wiekach x1x i XX (1930), 141; G. Lindberg (ed.), Sefer Tluste (1965); I. 
Alfasi, Sefer ha-Admorim (1961), 9, 10; Dubnow, Hasidut, 44, 48, 51. 


TOLUSH (pseudonym of Iser Muselevitsh; 1887-1962), Yid- 
dish writer, born in Dvinsk, Latvia. Orphaned at an early age, 
he was virtually self-educated. Upon arriving in the U.S. in 
1920, he shifted from writing in Russian to Yiddish. He worked 
at numerous occupations and wandered across much of Eu- 
rope, Palestine, and the U.S. The designation Tolush (Heb. 
“detached” / “displaced”) was given him by Z. *Shneour to 
characterize his itinerant life. His writing, influenced by Gorky 
and reflecting his wandering, introduced into Yiddish litera- 
ture bohemian and unusual characters and settings. His works 
include Der Yam Roysht (“The Sea Roars,’ 1921), A Zump (“A 
Swamp, 1922), Voglenish (“Wandering,’ 1938), Yidishe Shray- 
ber (“Yiddish Authors,’ 1953), and Mayn Tatns Nign (“My Fa- 
ther’s Melody,” 1957). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Halamish (ed.), Mi-Kan u-mi-Karov 
(1966), 27-32; Rejzen, Leksikon, 4 (1929), 891-6. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
PHY: LNYL, 8 (1981), 804-5. 

[Leonard Prager / Jerold C. Frakes (2"4 ed.)] 
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TOMA, A. (originally Moscovici; 1875-1954), Romanian poet. 
Toma contributed to Romania's socialist and Jewish press and 
one of his poems, “Sion” (“Zion”), was often recited at Zionist 
gatherings. His verse collections include Poezii (1926, 19307) 
and Cintul vietii (1950); a volume of children’s poems, Piuici si 
fratii lui mici (“Piuici and his Little Brothers”), also appeared 
in English (1956). A member of the Romanian Academy after 
World War 11, he was a prolific translator and gained many 
awards. 


TOMAR (formerly Thomar), city in central Portugal. The 
earliest record of Tomar Jews, a tombstone of a rabbi, Joseph 
of Thomar, dated 1315, is found in *Faro's Jewish cemetery. 
A magnificent 15'-century synagogue on Rua de Joaquin 
Jacinto, referred to in an old document as “Rua Nova que 
foi judaria,” reveals that there was a dynamic Jewish com- 
munity in Tomar prior to the forced baptisms of 1497. The 
residents of the judaria, called gente da nacao or “people of 
the nation,” were generally upper-class citizens. An *Inquisi- 
tion tribunal was established at Tomar in 1540, and the first 
*auto-da-fé was held on May 6, 1543. After a second auto-da- 
fé, on June 20, 1544, the tribunal was suspended, owing per- 
haps to the discovery of administrative abuses. It was closed 
altogether with the publication on July 10, 1548 of a bull of 
pardon directing the release of all persons then held by the 
Inquisition. 

On July 29, 1921, Tomar’s historic synagogue building - 
which had been confiscated and used by a Christian order 
throughout the Inquisition period —- was declared a national 
monument by the Portuguese government. In 1922 the anti- 
quarian Samuel *Schwarz took title to the building, establish- 
ing there a museum for Judeo-Portuguese artifacts and in- 
scriptions. Named Museu Luso-Hebraico Abraham Zacuto, 
it contains a good collection of inscriptions from early syna- 
gogues, including the notable stone from *Belmonte’s 13'b- 
century synagogue inscribed “And the Lord is in His holy 
Temple, be still before Him all the land, where the Divine 
Name is represented by three dots, in a manner also found in 
the *Dead Sea Scrolls. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Kayserling, Geschichte der Juden in Por- 
tugal (1867), index; Roth, Marranos, 73; FA. Garcez Teixeira, A An- 
tiga Sinagoga de Tomar (1925); idem, A Familia Camoes em Tomar 
(1922); S. Schwarz, Inscricées Hebraicas em Portugal (1923); idem, 
Museo Luso-Hebraico em Tomar (1939); American Sephardi (Au- 


tumn 1970). 
[Aaron Lichtenstein] 


TOMASHPOL, town in Vinnitsa district, Ukraine; before 
the 1917 Revolution in the administrative province of Podolia. 
In 1847 there were 1,875 Jews living in Tomashpol. The town 
developed extensively as a result of the sugar industry and 
trade there. Between 1883 and 1918 Judah Leib *Levin (Ya- 
halal) lived there, employed as an accountant in the factory 
owned by the *Brodski family. There were 4,518 Jews (over 
90% of the total population) in the town in 1897. During the 
civil war many Jews in Tomashpol fell victims of the pogroms 
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perpetrated by the armies of *Denikin in February 1920. By 
1926 the number of Jews in the town had decreased to 3,252 
(54.3%). 

After the German occupation of Tomashpol in 1941, the 
Jews who remained there were murdered. 

In the late 1960s the Jewish population was estimated at 
1,000. There was no synagogue, the last remaining synagogue 
having been confiscated in 1956 and converted into a tailor- 
ing workshop. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.D. Rosenthal, Megillat ha-Tevah, 3 (1931), 


60-63. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


TOMASZOW LUBELSKI, town in Lublin province, E. Po- 
land; from 1772 to 1809 under Austria, and from 1815 within 
Congress Poland. An organized Jewish community existed in 
Tomaszow Lubelski from the 1630s, but it was almost entirely 
annihilated in the *Chmielnicki massacres of 1648. The com- 
munity was reorganized in the late 1650s. Its members earned 
their livelihood from trade in agricultural produce, the fur 
trade, tailoring, and inn keeping. The parnas of the commu- 
nity, Jacob Levi Safra, was its delegate at the Council of Four 
Lands (see *Councils of Lands) in 1667. In the 1670s the rabbi 
of the town was Isaac Shapira; he was succeeded by Judah b. 
Nisan. R. Phinehas bar Meir of Tomaszow was martyred in 
Lublin in 1677. There were 806 Jews in the town and its sur- 
roundings who paid the poll-tax in 1765. From the beginning 
of the 19 century the community was increasingly influenced 
by Hasidism. The Jewish population numbered 1,156 (43% of 
the total) in 1827; 2,090 (57%) in 1857; and 3,646 (59%) in 1897. 
At the close of the 19" century the Jews of Tomaszow Lubelski, 
among whom were many laborers, engaged in the operation of 
flour-mills, processing wood, weaving, tailoring, baking, and 
tanning. Between the two world wars, the Jewish population 
increased from 4,643 (65%) in 1921 to 5,669 in 1931. A library 
and Jewish sports club were established; branches of all the 


Jewish parties were active. 
[Arthur Cygielman] 


Holocaust Period 

On the outbreak of World War 11 there were about 6,000 
Jews in Tomaszow. On Sept. 6, 1939, the Jewish quarter suf- 
fered heavy German bombardment. The local synagogue 
was burned down, and about 500 houses inhabited by Jews 
were destroyed. The German army entered Tomaszow on 
Sept. 13, 1939, but withdrew within two weeks, and the Soviet 
army entered, only to return the town to the Germans after 
a few days. Many Jews (over 75%) seized the opportunity of 
leaving the town with the withdrawing Soviet army, and only 
1,500 remained when the Germans returned. On Feb. 25, 
1942, most of them were deported to the forced-labor camp 
in Cieszanow, where almost all died. Many Jews fled into the 
surrounding forests and attempted to hide there. A group of 
young Jews under Mendel Heler and Meir Kalichmacher or- 
ganized a Jewish partisan unit, which fought the Germans for 
some time, but was betrayed by local Poles and annihilated. 
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The Jewish community was not reconstituted in Tomaszow 


Lubelski after the war. 
[Stefan Krakowski] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Halpern, Pinkas, index; B. Wasiutynski, 
Ludnos¢ zydowska w Polsce w wiekach x1x i XX (1930), 11, 16, 33, 60, 
71; S. Bronsztejn, Ludnos¢ zydowska w Polsce w okresie miedzywojen- 
nym (1963), 278; M. Weinreich, Shturmvint (1927), 176-80: Tomasho- 
ver Yisker Bukh (1965). 


TOMASZOW MAZOWIECKI (also called Tomaszow 
Rawski), city in Lodz province, central Poland. The owner of 
Tomaszow Mazowiecki, Count Antoni Adam Ostrowski, in- 
vited Jewish weavers and entrepreneurs to settle there in the 
1820s. Jacob Steinman from Ujazd acted as the count’s agent 
in charge of the area. Jewish merchants who came to settle re- 
ceived building plots. They soon organized trade in local tex- 
tile products. On the initiative of the manufacturer Leib Zilber 
a Jewish community was officially founded in 1831, and was 
granted sites for a synagogue, mikveh, hospital, and cemetery. 
The first dozen Jewish families in the city earned their liveli- 
hood as hired workers in the local weaving mills; later several 
became managers and owners of various textile plants. After 
the defeat of the Polish uprising of 1831, the Russian govern- 
ment of Nicholas 1 confiscated the Ostrowski estates, includ- 
ing Tomaszow Mazowiecki. Antoni Ostrowski went into ex- 
ile in France, where he published Pomysfy o potrzebie reformy 
towarzyskiej (“Thoughts on the Necessity of Social Change,” 
1834), in which he formulated a plan for improving the con- 
ditions of the Jews in Poland. 

The town grew from the early 1850s. The 1,879 Jews who 
lived there in 1857 comprised 37% of the population. By 1897 
the number of Jews had grown to 9,320 (47% of the popula- 
tion); it increased to 10,070 in 1921 and 11,310 in 1931. The great 
synagogue was built between 1864 and 1878. In 1889 a kasher 
kitchen was built to cater for 120 Jewish soldiers serving in 
the Russian army who were stationed in the area. The man- 
ufacturer and community leader A. Landsberg paid for the 
building of a community center and donated another build- 
ing to house the city’s first Jewish high school. The commu- 
nity’s first rabbi was Abraham Altschuler; Jacob Wieliczkier 
served there from 1857 to 1888 and Hersh Aaron Israelewicz 
from 1890 to 1916. In the 1880s David Bornstein founded a 
textile mill to employ Jewish workers, thus assuring their 
Sabbath observance. Besides weaving and spinning, the Jews 
engaged in carpentry, dyeing, and construction; many were 
employed as bookkeepers and foremen. In the early 20 cen- 
tury a Jewish workers’ movement was organized. Between the 
world wars all the Jewish political parties were active in the 
city, especially the *Bund, *Poalei Zion, and *Agudat Israel. 
Ludwik Frucht served as deputy mayor from 1926. In 1921 two 
schools merged to form the Hebrew high school. A Yiddish 
weekly, Tomashover Vokhenblat, appeared between 1925 and 
1939. Samuel ha-Levi Brot, a Mizrachi leader in Poland, off- 
ciated as rabbi between 1928 and 1936. In the 1930s the Jews 
were damaged economically by the growing antisemitism. Na- 
tives of Tomaszow Mazowiecki include Leon *Pinsker, whose 
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father taught in the city, the writer Moshe Dolzenovsky, and 
the chess champion Samuel *Reshevsky. The mathematician 
Hayyim Selig *Slonimski lived there between 1846 and 1858. 


[Arthur Cygielman] 


Holocaust Period 

On the outbreak of World War 11 there were 13,000 Jews in 
the town. In December 1940 a closed ghetto composed of 
three isolated parts was established there. On March 11, 1941 
the Jews from Plock were forced to settle there, so that the 
town’s Jewish population grew to over 15,000. On April 27, 
1942 about 100 people, including many members of the local 
underground, were arrested and shot. About 7,000 Jews were 
deported to the *Treblinka death camp and murdered on Oct. 
31, 1942. Three days later another 7,000 Tomaszow Jews met 
their death in Treblinka. Only about 1,000 were left in the 
ghetto, which became a forced-labor camp. In May 1943 the 
ghetto was liquidated and its inmates transferred to the forced- 
labor camps in Blizyna and Starachowice, where almost all of 
them perished. No Jewish community was reconstituted in 


Tomaszow Mazowiecki. 
[Stefan Krakowski] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Wasiutynski, Ludnos¢ zydowska w Polsce 
w wiekach x1x i Xx (1930), 28; S. Bronsztejn, Ludnosé zydowska w 
Polsce w okresie miedzywojennym (1963), 278; M. Wejsberg (ed.), 
Tomashov-Mazovyetsk Yisker Bukh (1969); A. Rutkowski, in: Bz1H, 
15-16 (1955). 


TOMBS AND TOMBSTONES. Regular burial of the dead 
in tombs was customary even in prehistoric times as a mani- 
festation of the beginnings of religious ritual, both among 
nomads and among settled peoples. In the Neolithic period, 
deceased tribal heads were regarded as family or tribal totems 
as attested by clay skulls, with human features, found at Jeri- 
cho (Kenyon, in bibl.). In the Chalcolithic period it was cus- 
tomary to bury the bones in dry ossuaries after the flesh had 
disintegrated. There were various forms of ossuaries. Some- 
times human features were engraved on the front of the os- 
suary. *Cemeteries of ossuaries were found mainly on the 
coastal strip of Erez Israel. Death was viewed as a transition 
to a different world, where life was continued. The dead and 
their departed spirits were thought of as powerful, incompre- 
hensible forces threatening the living with a limitless capacity 
for harm or for good. It was thus customary to place offerings 
of food and drink in special vessels, which were then buried 
in the tomb together with the corpse. For example, a platter 
with a lamb’s head upon it has been found in a tomb at Afu- 
lah. Gifts given to the dead, either for their use or to propitiate 
them, were the items most highly prized by the person during 
his lifetime. Thus, during the Middle Canaanite period it was 
customary to “kill” the sword of the deceased after its owner's 
death by bending it and making it useless. During the Late Ca- 
naanite period, a man’s war horse and chariot were symbolic 
of his noble status. It was therefore customary to bury a no- 
bleman’s weapons and horse with him. In a number of graves 
at Beth-Eglaim (Tell-‘Ajul) horses are buried with their rid- 
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ers (Petrie, in bibl.). Burial customs were the most important 
aspect of the early Egyptian cultic practices. These customs 
accompanied the death of the king-gods, nobles, and upper 
classes. The monumental architecture of the Egyptian burial 
cities, the mummification of the kings, and the embalming 
of sacred animals, all developed around the Egyptian burial 
cult (Dawson, in bibl.). Such practices were employed in the 
great, powerful, and stable kingdoms and in Mesopotamia, 
though they were not found among the tribes who arrived in 
Palestine with the wave of ethnic wanderings, during the pa- 
triarchal period of the second millennium B.c.z. These wan- 
dering tribes did, however, continue the practice of burying 
various offerings together with their dead, as was customary 
from the Early Canaanite period on. 

During the time of the Patriarchs, when there was a 
change from tribal wanderings to permanent settlement, a 
new element was added to the burial customs. A permanent 
grave site was purchased in the vicinity of the settlement 
which was a significant indication of permanent settlement. 
Herein lies the importance of Abraham’s purchase of a family 
tomb (Gen. 23:4). Jacobs request that he be buried at this place 
rather than in Egypt may be understood against this back- 
ground (Gen. 47:29). Joseph’s burial in Shechem in the land 
of his ancestors (Josh. 24:32) must be seen as part of the pro- 
cess of Exodus from Egypt and the conquest and settlement 
of Palestine. This identification of the patriarchal tomb with 
the Promised Land may be discerned in Nehemiah’s remark 
to the Persian king from whom he requested permission to 
go to Palestine to rebuild its ruins: “... the place of my father’s 
sepulchers lies waste...” (Neh. 2:3). For a long period of time, 
from the Patriarchs until the establishment of the monarchy, 
it was customary to bury the dead in a family plot (Heb. bet 
avotam) in an effort to maintain contact with the place (e.g., 
Judg. 2:9; 1 Sam. 25:1). 

During the period of the kingdoms of Judah and Israel, 
sepulchers for kings and nobles were established: “and they 
buried him [Uzziah] with his fathers in the burial field which 
belonged to the kings” (11 Chron. 26:23). Special mention 
should be made of the discovery of an engraved tablet bear- 
ing the name of Uzziah king of Judah. The tablet cannot be 
the original one which marked the grave, since its script and 
its general form are of the Second Temple period. It appears 
that for various reasons the king’s bones were transferred 
during this period. Noblemen and officers also merited lav- 
ish burial. The prophet, fighting the corrupt nobility, deni- 
grates the elegant tombs, hewn out of the rocks (Isa. 22:16). 
The carving of tombs in elevated places is reminiscent of the 
grave sites above the Kidron Brook in Jerusalem (Avigad, in 
bibl.). A number of hewn graves dating to the period of the 
kings have been found at this location. The most striking of 
them is a hewn tomb, upon whose lintel appears a dedication 
to some person who held an administrative position: “...who 
was over the household.” The name of this person ends with 
the syllable yhw. Conceivably, it may be the same Shebna 
(Shebaniahu) mentioned in Isaiah 22:16 [15]. Another tomb 
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from the same period is the one called “the grave of Pharaoh's 
daughter. This tomb is cut from rock into the shape of a cube. 
It has a small entrance and contains the remains of a striking 
structure, perhaps pyramidal, on its roof. During certain pe- 
riods grave markers or tombstones were part of the grave it- 
self (Gen. 35:20). The most luxurious graves from this period 
found, for example, at Achzib, are hewn according to Phoe- 
nician design. The burial cave has a vaulted ceiling, cut as 
much as 10 m. (33 ft.) deep into the rock. At its end is a cata- 
falque hewn out of rock, upon which the corpse was placed. 
In order to elevate the head of the corpse, a stone was placed 
beneath it, or a projection shaped like a raised pillow was left 
on the catafalque. As a result of the custom of burying items 
of value from the deceased’s lifetime along with him, there 
arose a class of grave robbers in the Ancient East. To prevent 
such incursions, complicated grave sealing techniques were 
developed, along with difficult entrance and exit passages from 
the interior of the tombs. In many instances it was customary 
to warn grave robbers against entering. The tomb of “...yhw 
who was over the household” (mentioned above) contains 
the inscription: “Cursed be he who opens this.” This is simi- 
lar to the inscriptions common in the Second Temple Period, 
which contained the name of the deceased and a warning not 
to open the grave. 

Thousands of tombs have been unearthed and investi- 
gated during the years of archaeological activities in Israel. 
Several characteristic grave types have been found: 

(1) Acommunal grave within a cave from the Middle Ca- 
naanite period, like one found at Jericho. Dozens of skeletons 
were found in the cave as well as the offerings buried there 
(Garstang, in bibl.). In this case, a household or family used 
a natural cave, which served it for several generations. This 
type of mausoleum, consisting of some land and a cave, was no 
doubt the kind acquired by Abraham from Ephron the Hittite 
near Hebron, when he came to settle permanently in Palestine. 
The patriarchal sepulcher remained traditional among the 
people even as late as Herod’s time. Among his massive build- 
ing projects throughout the land, he constructed a Roman- 
style monument over the patriarchal tomb in Hebron. ‘This 
monument was intended as an architectural marker of the 
site and its sanctity. 

(2) During the same Middle Canaanite period pit burials 
were common. For this purpose either natural caves were used 
or circular or rectangular pits were dug out of the earth to a 
depth of one to 2 m. (3-6 ft.). The walls of the pit contained 
the burial niches into which were placed the bodies and the of- 
ferings. Each niche would be sealed with a single large stone, 
and the central pit would be filled in up to ground level, thus 
preventing any approach to the graves themselves. 

(3) In addition to family graves, individual tombs have 
been found. These too contain gifts to accompany the deceased 
to his new life. Generally, these gifts were eating and drinking 
utensils, jewelry, personal seals, etc. The finds from tombs are 
many and variegated, and by their nature are better preserved 
than finds from the usual, exposed ancient sites. 
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(4) Among the graves unearthed from the Late Canaanite 
period are pit tombs, of the style of the prior period, both of 
family as well as of individual types and simple inhumations. 
Graves from this period have been found at Tell Abu Hawam 
(Hamilton, in bibl.), Achzib, and elsewhere. Special attention 
was given to the manner in which the body was placed in the 
grave. Generally, the hands were folded and the legs stretched 
out. The custom of burying gifts with the dead continued into 
the Late Canaanite period. Offerings in these graves are either 
local or imported implements. 

(5) At the end of this period another form of burial ap- 
pears. The corpse is placed into two large ossuaries, or jugs, 
whose necks have been removed, so that the bodies of the jugs 
enclose the corpse from the feet up and from the head down. 
These graves, too, contain offerings and weapons that served 
the deceased during his lifetime. 

(6) At the end of the second millennium B.c.£., with the 
advent of the Philistines in the land, sites with Philistine pop- 
ulation, such as Beth-Shean, exhibit different burial methods. 
The corpse was provided with a clay coffin, longer than the 
body. The coffin had a cover near the head, decorated with 
human features. Such decoration was intended to symbolize 
the personality of the deceased. The engraved hats and dia- 
dems resemble the headdress of the Philistines portrayed on 
ancient Egyptian monuments (Dothan, in bibl.). 

(7) A large quantity of graves, including pit tombs, burial 
caves, rock-hewn tombs, and individual grave sites, from the 
Israelite period, have been found at Megiddo, Hazor, Beth- 
Shean, and other sites. The offerings placed in these graves are 
usually pottery vessels, such as jars and flasks, some of them 
imported, as well as jewelry and seals. 

(8) The Israelite 11 and the Persian periods reveal tombs 
hewn into caves with ledges provided for the corpses, known 
mainly from the Shephelah and the coastal strip. Tombs of 
Phoenician style are especially to be found in the Athlit area 
(Hamilton, in bibl.). These are in the shape of a four-sided pit 
hewn into the hard rock, with ladderlike sockets for hands 
and feet, to be used in climbing down the pit. At the bottom 
of the pit there are one or more hewn openings to the burial 
niches themselves. These are sealed with large stones. The en- 
trance pit itself is filled with earth and stones to block off the 
entrance to the graves. 

(9) With the close of the Persian period and the begin- 
ning of the Hellenistic, the most common form of grave con- 
sisted of rock tombs, with raised shelves or ledges, or troughs 
resembling coffins, near the walls. The typical cave ceiling 
of this period is in the form of a large camel hump, as in the 
case of a grave found at Marissah. The walls and ceiling of this 
grave are decorated with drawings. A tomb of similar design 
has been found at Nazareth. 

See also *Death, *Mourning. 

[Zeev Yeivin] 
Tombstones 
The first tombstone mentioned in the Bible is the mazzevah 
(“monument”) which Jacob set up over the grave of Rachel 
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(Gen. 35:20; see Tomb of *Rachel). The custom continued 
during the First Temple period as is clear from 11 Kings 23:17, 
where King Josiah saw the ziyyun over the grave of the prophet 
who had prophesied that Josiah would undertake the religious 
reformation (cf. 1 Kings 13). Ezekiel (39:15) also uses ziyyun 
for a sign placed over the grave. The custom continued dur- 
ing the period of the Second Temple and the Talmud. 1 Mac- 
cabees 13:27-29 describes the ornate tombstone and monu- 
ment which Simeon the Hasmonean erected over the grave of 
his father and brothers at Modiin, of which Josephus (Ant. 
13:211) also gives a detailed description. However, apart from 
a vague reference in the Talmud stating that one of the things 
which adversely affects one’s study is “the reading of an in- 
scription on a grave” (Hor. 13b), there is no evidence that these 
tombstones bore inscriptions either in the biblical or early Sec- 
ond Temple periods (but see below). In the later period their 
main purpose seems to have been to indicate the position of 
a grave in order to obviate the fear of a kohen becoming ritu- 
ally unclean by being in its vicinity (cf. Tosef. Oholot 17:4). 
The custom of erecting these tombstones was widespread. R. 
Nathan ha-Bavli ruled that a surplus of the money provided 
for the burial of the dead was to be applied to erecting a me- 
morial over the grave (Shek. 2:5), and the 15» of Adar was se- 
lected as the day of the year when graves were marked (Shek. 
1:1) by daubing them with lime (Mavs. Sh. 5:1). In addition to 
those ziyyunim which were apparently simple markers there 
were two kinds of more ornate tombstones (called nefesh, 
literally, “a soul”). One was a solid structure over the grave 
without any entrance (Er. 55b); the other had an entrance to 
which a dwelling chamber, probably for the watchman, was 
attached (Er. 5:1). 

During the later Hasmonean period, under Greek and 
Roman influence, there developed the custom of erecting 
ornate monumental tombstones for the nobility, notable 
examples being the Yad Avshalom (Monument of Absalom), 
the sepulcher of Zechariah, and that of the Sons of Hezir in the 
Kidron Valley. The last bears the inscription “this is the grave 
and the nefesh [“soul”] of giving the names of the members 
of the family buried there. For many years this was the only 
known inscription on a tombstone of the Second Temple pe- 
riod, but recent excavations have revealed a large number, 
including the Tomb of Jason in Rehavyah in Jerusalem and 
that of Simeon the builder of the Sanctuary, among others 
(see *Epitaphs, and the reproductions in Sefer Yerushalayim, 
1957, pp. 220-321 and 352-3). It has been suggested that it was 
this ostentation, so foreign to the spirit of Judaism, and the 
desire to abolish it which caused Rabbah Simeon b. Gamaliel 
to declare that “one does not erect nefashot to the righteous, 
for their words are their memorial” (Gen. R. 82:10; TJ, Shek. 
2:7, 47a). 

In view of the extensive discovery of such inscriptions, 
the suggestion can no longer be upheld that it was only outside 
Erez Israel that the Jews adopted the custom from the Greeks 
and Romans of adding inscriptions to tombstones in addi- 
tion to Jewish symbols (see below on tombstone art), and the 
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custom is to be regarded as common from at least the second 
century B.C.E. Jacob Moellin (the Maharil) states that in Mainz 
he discovered a fragment of a tombstone over a thousand years 
old (i.e., of the fourth century) bearing the Hebrew inscrip- 
tion “a designated bondmaid” (cf. Lev. 19:20; Likkutei Maha- 
ril at the end of his book of that name). The earliest known 
tombstones bearing the inscription shalom al Yisrael (“Peace 
upon Israel”), dated 668, was found at Narbonne, one at 
Brindisi dates from 832, and one at Lyons from 1101. Mai- 
monides (Yad, Avel 4:4) adopts the abovementioned view of 
Simeon b. Gamaliel that tombstones are not erected over the 
graves of the righteous. Solomon b. Abraham Adret, however 
(Resp. 375), regards the tombstone as a mark of honor for the 
dead, while Isaac Luria (Shaar ha-Mitzvot, Va-Yehi) even re- 
gards it as contributing to the tikkun ha-nefesh (“the perfecting 
of the soul”) of the deceased. It is forbidden to derive mate- 
rial benefit from a tombstone (Sh. Ar. yD 364:1). At the pres- 
ent day it is the universal custom to erect tombstones, and a 
special order of service for the consecration of the tombstone 
has been drawn up. In Israel its main content is the reading 
of those portions of the alphabetical 119 Psalm which con- 
stitute the name of the deceased and the letters of the word 
neshamah (“soul”); in Western countries it consists of a selec- 
tion of appropriate Psalms and biblical passages; and in both 
cases it concludes with a memorial prayer and *Kaddish by 
the mourners. In the Diaspora it is the custom to erect and 
consecrate the tombstone during the 12‘ month after death; 
in Israel on the 30 day. Ashkenazi tombstones are usually 
vertical; among the Sephardim they lie flat (for inscriptions 
on tombstones see *Epitaphs; see also *Burial; *Catacombs; 
*Cemetery). 

The tombstones of many ancient communities have been 
published. 


Art 

A desire for originality allied to an emphasis on tradition is 
characteristic of the tombstones in Jewish cemeteries. Here 
the anonymous Jewish craftsman succeeded perhaps better 
than in most other fields of art in establishing an individual 
style. There are few branches of Jewish art which are distin- 
guished by such richness of decoration, and by such a variety 
of symbolism, as tombstone art. Thus a study of Jewish tomb- 
stones is a rich source of material for the study of Jewish art 
from ancient times to the present. The artistic and traditional 
development of the tombstone and of its individual style is 
based on two factors: (a) the desire for perpetuation; (b) ar- 
tistic expression and the participation of the various branches 
of the plastic arts in its creation. Hence the great value of the 
tombstone not only lies in the study of epitaphs, but also in 
its ornamentation. 


TOMBSTONE ART IN THE ANCIENT WORLD. The oldest 
graveyards are found in Erez Israel. Here the original form of 
the cemetery, consisting of rock vaults intended for a group of 
graves, has been preserved. The so-called Tombs of the San- 
hedrin in Jerusalem, dating from the first and second centu- 
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ries C.E., are outstanding for the ornamentation at the lintel 
to the graves. Similar ornamentation exists at the entry to the 
burial chamber of the royal line of Adiabene in Jerusalem, 
traditionally known as the “Tomb of the Kings.” At the same 
period, under the influence of Egyptian and Greek art, indi- 
vidual monuments were erected to mark graves. Examples 
are the monuments known as “Absalom’s Tomb,’ “The Tomb 
of Zechariah,” and others, all in the Valley of Kidron in Jeru- 
salem. In Galilee, the *Bet She’arim necropolis has a wealth of 
ornamentation, both Jewish and mythological. In the Roman 
catacombs of the classical period the Jewish tomb was recog- 
nizable by symbols such as the *shofar or the menorah. A very 
few Roman sarcophagi have been preserved which combine 
this Jewish symbolism with classical motifs - e.g., the meno- 
rah supported by putti in pure pagan style, found in the Cata- 
comb of Vigna Randanini. The early tombstones erected over 
graves in the western world after the classical period were on 
the whole severely plain, sometimes merely embodying (in 
Spain and Italy) a crudely engraved menorah whether as a 
symbol of Jewish allegiance or of eternal light. In the Middle 
Ages, even this slight ornamentation disappeared, and the 
decorative element was entirely provided by the engraved 
Hebrew characters. In most cases, however, the inscriptions 
were crudely carved by inexpert hands. There now developed 
a tendency for the tombstones in Germany and the lands of 
Ashkenazi civilization to be upright, those in Spain and the 
Sephardi world to be sometimes horizontal, sometimes built 
up in the form of altar-tombs. 


LATER SEPHARDI TOMBSTONES. A more elaborate form 
of tombstone began to emerge in the Renaissance period. 
While in North Africa and the Orient the utmost simplic- 
ity continued to prevail, in some of the Sephardi commu- 
nities of Northern Europe (especially Amsterdam, though 
not London) and of the West Indies (especially Curacao) an 
elaborate Jewish funerary art developed. In these places the 
recumbent tombstones were often decorated with scenes in 
relief depicting events connected with the biblical character 
whose name was borne by the deceased (the sacrifice of Isaac 
or the call of Samuel), and in Curacao sometimes even with 
the actual deathbed scene. In Italy, the vertical tombstone 
was often surmounted by the family badge, and in the case of 
families of Marrano descent with the knightly helm or with 
armorial bearings. 


ASHKENAZI TOMBSTONES. The Ashkenazim, on the other 
hand, used symbols which illustrated the deceased’s religious 
status, his virtues or his trade. These then were special sym- 
bols to denote a rabbi, a kohen, a levite; an alms-box would 
be shown on the tombstone of a philanthropist; and a pair of 
scissors on that of a tailor. The depiction of the human figure 
is unknown on Ashkenazi tombstones, and allegorical figures 
are very rarely found. As in medieval Spain, Ashkenazi Jewry 
in Bohemia and in parts of Poland sometimes used vertical 
and horizontal stones together to form a sarcophagus. ‘This 
sarcophagus monument was usually intended for important 
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personages. Another type of tombstone intended for an im- 
portant person, a *zaddik or an *admor, is to be found in Pol- 
ish cemeteries, and in neighboring Ashkenazi countries. This 
was in the form of an ohel (“tent” or “tabernacle”). These tab- 
ernacles generally had no artistic or architectural distinction; 
they were built in the form of a small stone or wooden house, 
or of a simple hut standing on four posts, inside which the 
tombstone itself was placed. Sometimes the tabernacle was 
encircled by a wrought iron fence. But the most common 
form of tombstone among Ashkenazi Jewry is the vertical, 
rectangular stone. A few cast-iron tombstones are known, and 
in small, poor communities, particularly in Eastern Europe, 
there are wooden tombstones. The tombstones in Prague, 
Worms (Germany) and Lublin (Poland), dating from the 
mid-15"" and early 16" centuries, have no special ornamenta- 
tion. Most of them are in the form of square stone tablets, and 
were seldom topped with a semicircular or triangular deco- 
ration. From the mid-16" century onward, tombstones have 
more elaborate decoration, particularly in the ornamentation 
of the frame for the epitaph. The most common designs re- 
semble those of the ark curtains in the synagogue, with two 
columns flanking the tombstone and enclosing the text. It is 
in this period that flora and fauna make their first appear- 
ance, mostly around the frame, while the epitaph is engraved 
on the main part of the stone, below the two-columned por- 
tico. Nevertheless, with its beautiful lettering the epitaph 
constitutes the main decoration of the tombstone. From the 
early 17» century, the tombstone of Eastern European Jewry 
developed a definite style of ornamentation. There is a clear 
post-Renaissance influence in the form of the tombstone and 
the ornamentation. In the design of this ornamentation, and 
the manner in which it is placed on the tombstone, there are 
the beginnings of the rich Jewish decoration, baroque in es- 
sence, which is characteristic of the century in Eastern Europe, 
and particularly in Poland. This decoration is reminiscent in 
both subject matter and execution of the wall-paintings of the 
wooden synagogues, which in fact were first built during this 
same period. This similarity is particularly apparent after the 
1648-49 massacres in Poland. The number of Jewish motifs 
on tombstones was increased and more honorific descriptions 
of the deceased taken from the Holy Scriptures or the Talmud 
were added to the epitaph. Other new decorations included 
anagrams at the beginning and end of the text The late 17 
and early 18" century tombstones, though still outstanding 
for their floral decoration - full-blown roses, and baskets or 
bowls filled with ripe fruit - have lost their Jewishness and 
are lacking in originality. Some of the common symbols used 
on the Jewish tombstone continued to appear in most Jewish 
communities. These were the hands of the priest in an attitude 
of blessing. This marked the grave of a kohen, while an ewer 
and basin or a musical instrument marked the grave of a lev- 
ite. In Bohemia and Poland they still used occupational sym- 
bols such as chains on the grave of a goldsmith, a parchment 
with a goosefeather on the grave of a Torah scribe, an open 
book or a row of books with engraved titles on the grave of a 
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learned rabbi or author. Apart from this, there were also ani- 
mal, bird or fish motifs representing the name of the deceased, 
such as a lion on the grave of a man named Leib, a deer on 
the grave of aman named Hirsch, a bird in memory of Jonah 
(dove), and a fish on the tombstone of Fischel. The engraver 
occasionally emphasized the decorative and sculptural aspect 
by the addition of colors. The anonymous tombstone artists 
who worked in Jewish communities were excellent crafts- 
men, sometimes inheriting their craft from their fathers. Their 
work has a primitive charm and occasionally even a cer- 
tain degree of professionalism. Some were gifted sculptors, 
whose work showed sensitivity and a poetic quality. All the 
religious and philosophical ideas connected with death, the 
phenomenon of death itself, man’s mortality, his ways on earth 
and his relationship with God and eternity, were given ar- 
tistic expression in stone. Sometimes death was depicted as 
a flickering flame, as a shipwrecked vessel, an overturned 
and extinguished lamp, or a flock without a shepherd. The 
fear of death was sometimes symbolized by fledglings nestling 
under their mother’s wing. Heraldic designs were also used 
on tombstones, particularly in Eastern Europe. They took the 
form of a pair of lions, deer or even sea-horses holding the 
crowns of the Torah. Other animals also appeared occasion- 
ally, such as bears, hares, squirrels and ravens - the raven be- 
ing the harbinger of disaster. One particular tombstone is of 
such exceptional beauty that it merits special mention. It is 
that of Dov Baer Shmulovicz, the son of Samuel Zbitkower, 
the founder of the Bergsohn family in Warsaw. The tombstone 
was made by the Jewish artist, David Friedlaender. The main 
decoration is two bas-reliefs, one on each side of the stone. 
One depicts a landscape with a river and cargo boats signify- 
ing the trade of the deceased and a walled city with towers, 
houses, including a synagogue, *bet midrash and windmill, 
while on the horizon is a palace, which the ancestors of the 
deceased received as a gift from the last king of Poland, Stan- 
islaus Augustus. The other bas-relief shows the tower (of Bab- 
ylon) and a grove of trees, on whose branches are hung musi- 
cal instruments, recalling the passage from Psalm 137, “By the 
waters of Babylon...” 

In recent years there has been a tendency, at least among 
the orthodox, for tombstones to be increasingly simple, 
notwithstanding an occasional exuberance of architectural 
forms. In Eastern Europe they are without exception severely 
plain. 

[David Davidovitch] 
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TOMSK, main city of Tomsk district (Siberia), Russia. Be- 
fore the October Revolution the district of Tomsk was be- 
yond the *Pale of Settlement and no Jewish settlement was 
allowed there until the cancellation of the Pale enactment. A 
Jewish community was nevertheless established in Tomsk in 
the first half of the 19 century by exiled prisoners and Jewish 
soldiers who served there (among them several Jewish *Can- 
tonists who were brought to a Cantonist institute there). A 
number of these soldiers settled in Tomsk after their release 
from the army. In the second half of the 19" century, Jews of 
all professions who were allowed now to reside beyond the 
Pale began to settle in Tomsk. In 1897 the number of Jews in 
the entire district of Tomsk was 7,900, of whom 3,214 (6.4% 
of the total population) lived in the town of Tomsk proper. In 
October 1905 there were in Tomsk organized attacks on Jews 
and members of the Russian intelligentsia, fomented by the 
local administration. At the end of 1969 the Jewish population 
was estimated at about 5,000. The last synagogue was closed 
down by the authorities in 1959. After the mass exodus of the 
1990s fewer than 1,000 Jews remained in the entire Tomsk 
district. However, Jewish life was revived, including an active 
community center and officiating rabbi. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Die Judenpogrome in Russland, 2 (1909), 
524-30; G. Tsam, Istoriya vozniknoveniya v Tomske voyennoy sol- 


datskoy shkoly (1909). 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


°TONNA, CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH (1790-1846), Brit- 
ish philosemitic writer and editor. Born Charlotte Browne in 
Norwich, England, the daughter of an Anglican vicar, she be- 
came an extreme Protestant Evangelical writer and edited The 
Christian Lady’s Magazine from 1834 until 1846 as well as other 
religious journals. Tonna was an outspoken philosemite who, 
most unusually, discarded the normal aim among Evangeli- 
cals of converting the Jews, instead adopting the position that 
Jews remain a Covenant people and that Judaism represented 
a valid alternative means of attaining salvation. Her magazine 
reproduced articles on Judaism by Jacob *Franklin, the editor 
of the Jewish newspaper The Voice of Jacob, and she supported 
the efforts of British Jews to assist persecuted Jews overseas. 
Tonna also believed that Protestants should themselves prac- 
tice the Jewish rites, including circumcision. In contrast, she 
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was an outspoken opponent of Roman Catholicism. Well 
known in her day — a collection of her works was published in 
1845 with an introduction by Harriet Beecher Stowe — she was 
largely forgotten until recently, when her remarkable views at- 
tracted renewed interest. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; H.L. Rubinstein, “A Pioneering 
Philosemite: Charlotte Elizabeth Tonna (1790-1846) and the Jews,’ in: 
JHSET, 35 (1996-98), 103-18; W.D. Rubinstein and H.L. Rubinstein, 
Philosemitism: Admiration and Support in the English-Speaking World 
for Jews, 1840-1939 (1999), index. 

[William D. Rubinstein (2™ ed.)] 


TOPARCHY (tonapyia), the basic administrative district in 
Palestine during the major part of the Second Temple period. 
Under the Ptolemies the division of Palestine was fashioned 
after that of Egypt, although the names given to each admin- 
istrative district were not always identical. Thus, whereas in 
Egypt the largest unit was the nomos (voudc) which was di- 
vided into smaller districts called topos (tomo¢), the major unit 
in Palestine under the Ptolemies was the hyparchia, subdivided 
into smaller units called toparchies (cf., however, 1 Macc. 10:30; 
11:57, where the larger units of Palestine are also called nomos). 
At times the toparchy was in effect the combined territory 
of a number of neighboring villages, and each toparchy had 
a capital city or town which was probably the seat of the lo- 
cal governor, known as strategos toparchos or simply strategos. 
Under Herod Jewish Palestine was divided into approximately 
21 toparchies. As for Judea, two lists are given. Pliny (Natural 
History 5:70) lists ten toparchies, whereas Josephus enumer- 
ates 13 (Wars, 3:54-5), including two toparchies of Idumea. 
Perea was probably divided into three toparchies and Lower 
Galilee into four, while Upper Galilee was considered a sepa- 
rate unit. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schuerer, Gesch, 2 (1907), 229-36; A. Schalit, 
Ha-Mishtar ha-Roma’i be-Erez Yisrael (1937), 16 ff. 


[Isaiah Gafni] 


TOPLPUNKT: FERTLYOR-SHRIFT FAR LITERATUR, 
KUNST UN GEZELSCHAFTLEKHE FRAGES (Yid. “Co- 
lon: Quarterly of Literature, Art and Social Questions”), Yid- 
dish literary journal published since 2000 in Tel Aviv by Der 
Natsyonaler Instants far Yidisher Kultur (“The National In- 
stance for Yiddish Culture”). Nos. 1-5 were edited by Yankev 
Beser and co-edited by Yisroel Rudnitski, the latter becoming 
editor with no. 6 (Winter 2003). The closing down of the jour- 
nal *Di Goldene Keyt in 1995 created a vacuum in international 
Yiddish literary culture. Many of the participants in Toplpunkt 
would have been - or would have aspired to become - con- 
tributors to Di Goldene Keyt. Toplpunkt partly fills a void left 
by that prestigious journal’s surcease and can also lay claim 
to a character of its own - a greater emphasis on graphic de- 
sign and on a fruitful exchange between older and younger 
Yiddish writers. Toplpunkt is a serious magazine that radiates 
a certain vitality: two-thirds of its material is original Yid- 
dish work, while the other third comprises translations from 
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Hebrew and major European languages. Of the 60-70 Yid- 
dish-writing participants, almost a third are relatively young 
(mainly late-wave immigrants from former Soviet lands). The 
folio-size journal is visually attractive, each number featuring 
work by a particular artist. Those represented in issues 1-9 are 
among Israel’s major artists: Yos] Bergner, Menashe Kadish- 
man, Yossef Zaritsky, Arye Arokh, Tsiona Tagger, Mula Ben- 
Khayim, Mordecai Ardon, Reuven Rubin, Moshe Rozentalis 
(in that order). Each issue contains more than 100 pages of a 
lively variety of genres. Some readers may sense a “last Mohi- 
can’ strain in this 21%t-century subsidized international Yid- 


dish literary periodical. 
[Leonard Prager (24 ed.)] 


TOPOL, CHAIM (1935- ), Israeli actor, who won interna- 
tional fame as the Shalom Aleichem character, Tevye in the 
musical Fiddler on the Roof. Born in Tel Aviv, Topol began to 
appear on the stage during his period of army service. He first 
gained a reputation at the Haifa Municipal Theater, which he 
co-founded and where he appeared in the Hebrew versions 
of Ionesco’s Rhinoceros, Shakespeare's Taming of the Shrew, 
Brecht’s Caucasian Chalk Circle, and the Japanese Rashomon. 
In Tel Aviv he appeared in the Hebrew production of Fid- 
dler on the Roof. This led to his starring in the London West 
End production in English (1967), which brought him wide 
acclaim and the lead in the movie (1971). His films made in 
Israel include Sallah Shabbati (1964) and Ervinka (1967). He 
also appeared in Galileo (1975), The House on Garibaldi Street 
(1979), Flash Gordon (1980), and For Your Eyes Only (1981). 
He also appeared in the Tv versions of Herman Wouk’s Winds 
of War (1983) and War and Remembrance (1988). His autobi- 
ography, Topol by Topol, was published in London. He has il- 


lustrated 20 books. 
[Dora Leah Sowden] 


TOPOLCANY (Slovak Topolcany; Hung. Nagytapolcsany), 
town in Slovakia. The first documentary evidence of the Jew- 
ish appearance in Topolcany is from the 14" century. In the 
following centuries Topolcany was not a pleasant place to live 
because of the many wars and battles in the area. 

The first Jews arrived in Topolcany from Moravia and 
Uhersky Brod in 1649 and established families. The anti- 
Jewish legislation of Emperor Charles vi (1711-1780) and of 
his daughter Maria Theresa (1740-1780) encouraged fur- 
ther settlement of Moravian Jews in upper Hungary. Jews in 
the city engaged in trade, including international trade. At- 
tempts to expel Jews in 1727 and in 1755 failed. Jewish com- 
munity life expanded and by 1755 there were a cemetery, 
a synagogue, and a hevra kaddisha. In the census of 1735, 
there were 50 Jews in Topolcany. The “Toleranzpatent” (1782) 
of Emperor Joseph 11 (1780-90) permitted further settlement 
of Jews and commerce. By the end of the 18" century a 
yeshivah was established, under the supervision and instruc- 
tion of Rabbis Asher Anshel Roth (Ruta) and Abraham UII- 
mann. 
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The community grew quickly. In 1830 there were 561 Jews 
in Topolcany; in 1840 there were 618; and in 1850 there were 
760. In 1880 there were 1,119 Jews and in 1910 there were 1,934. 
The 1930 census records 2,991. On the eve of World War 11 the 
number was 2,700. Toward 1942, the number reached 3,000, 
which included Jews from surrounding villages who moved 
there, concerned for their safety. 

Jews lived a quiet life in Topolcany in the 19» century; 
but in 1848 during the Spring of Nations, Jews were attacked 
and robbed. In 1918-19 pogroms took place and Jewish prop- 
erty was looted and destroyed. 

After the 1868 Congress of Hungarian Jewry, the Topol- 
cany congregation chose the Orthodox stream. Zionist activ- 
ity centered on the youth movements, and the Maccabi sports 
movement organized the young people. A Jewish school, a 
talmud torah, an old-age home, and women’s associations 
extended the social life of the congregation. The Communist 
Party was also active, particularly among the youth. The Jew- 
ish political party clashed with parties representing the Or- 
thodox (mainly the Agrarian Party). 

About 80% of the retail trade was in Jewish hands, largely 
in the horse and cattle trade, wood, food and beverages, and 
construction material. 

In 1938 Hlinka’s nationalistic fascist Slovak People’s Party 
gained supreme power in the country. On March 14, 1939, it 
proclaimed the Slovak state with Nazi support. Jews were 
the primary target. The Hlinka Guard, with a storm trooper 
unit, cast a dark shadow on social and political life. Under the 
guise of “Aryanization,’ the Jews lost their property and liveli- 
hoods. In 1942 the Slovak authorities began to deport the Jews 
to the extermination camps in Poland. The local population 
took the opportunity to pillage and divide up Jewish prop- 
erty left in the apartments and stores and grabbed Jewish real 
estate. 

When the deportations stopped in fall 1942 about 2,500 
Jews had been deported. Only several hundred Jews were left 
in the town. They were joined in the spring of 1944 by several 
dozen Jewish families transferred from eastern Slovakia when 
the Soviet army closed in. By August 1944 an anti-Nazi upris- 
ing spread in parts of Slovakia. Jews from Topolcany in labor 
camps were liberated and returned home. Thus before Ger- 
man troops arrived to quell the uprising, 1,000 Jews gathered 
in the city. A few days later, the Germans sent all the Jews to 
Auschwitz. Fifty who hid were found by the Slovak inhabitants 
and were shot by the Nazis in a field in nearby Nemcice. 

In 1947, there were 320 survivors living in Topolcany. A 
memorial to the Holocaust victims was erected in the Jew- 
ish cemetery. One of the synagogues was restored. Anti- 
semitism continued to plague the Jews. The gentiles who 
had stolen Jewish property were resentful of the Jews’ de- 
mands to return their belongings. In September 1945 rumors 
spread that a Jewish doctor was poisoning children and that 
Jewish teachers were replacing nuns. A pogrom swept the 
town. Jewish property was pillaged and destroyed, and 47 
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people were injured. An army unit sent to disperse the riot- 
ers joined the mob. In 1945-49 most of the surviving Jews 
emigrated. The Great Synagogue was turned into a ware- 
house. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Venetianer, A magyar zsiddsdg téténete 
(1922); M. Lanyi and H. Propper, A szlovenszkoi zsido hitkézségek 
torténete (1933); Y.R. Buechler, The Story and Origin of the Jewish 
Community of Topoltchany (1976); E. Barkany and L. Dojé, Zidovské 
nabozenské obce na Slovensku (1991), 206-9. 

[Yeshayahu Jelinek (24 ed.)] 


TOPOLEVSKY, GREGORIO (1907-1986), Argentine politi- 
cian and physician. Born in Grodno, Russia, Topolevsky im- 
migrated to Argentina as a child and became a physician spe- 
cializing in otorhinolaryngology. Between 1933 and 1945, he 
was frequently arrested for political agitation against the dic- 
tatorial governments in Argentina and was again imprisoned 
in 1951. In 1937 he fought on the republican side in the Spanish 
Civil War. After World War 11 he was a member of the Union 
Civica Radical del Pueblo party and was appointed Argentine 
ambassador to Israel (1955-58). Later, during the presidency 
of Arturo Illia, Topolevsky was appointed director general of 
social welfare in the Ministry of Communications. Active in 
Jewish communal affairs, he was chairman of a number of lo- 
cal Jewish organizations, among them the Instituto de Inter- 
cambio Cultural Argentino Israeli. 


[Israel Drapkin-Senderey] 


TOPOLSKI, FELIKS (1907-1989), pictorial chronicler and 
muralist. Topolski, the son of Edward Topolski, a well-known 
actor, was born in Warsaw and studied art at the Warsaw 
Academy, and also studied at the Officers’ School of Artillery. 
He later traveled in Italy and France, studying the old mas- 
ters, before he settled in England in 1935. He developed an 
outstanding reputation as a draughtsman, writer, muralist, 
and portrait painter, and also worked in the theater. Ap- 
pointed an official war artist during World War 11, he recorded 
the British and Allied forces in Russia, the Middle East, the 
Far East, and Europe. His drawings were used widely in the 
press and have appeared in a series of books he published 
on these wartime experiences. Topolski also excelled as a 
mural painter, for which he received commissions all over 
the world. His most famous murals are Cavalcade of Com- 
monwealth, 60x20 feet, painted in 1951 for the Festival of 
Britain, and Coronation of Elizabeth 11, 100 x 4 feet, painted 
between 1958 and 1960 at the request of Prince Philip, which 
is now in Buckingham Palace, London. Another important 
commission was for 20 portraits of English writers in 1961, 
from the University of Texas. Topolski illustrated numer- 
ous books, notably the plays of George Bernard Shaw, as well 
as his own 20 works, including Was Paris Lost (1973). From 
1953 he published Topolski’s Chronicle, a hand-printed, picto- 
rial broadsheet on current events. In 1969 he made a televi- 
sion film Topolski’s Moscow and his environmental painting, 
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Memoir of the Century, in London's South Bank Arts Centre 
was begun in 1977. He was elected to the Royal Academy in 
the year of his death. Topolski wrote an autobiography, Four- 


teen Letters (1988). 
[Charles Samuel Spencer] 


TORAH (Heb. in). 


The Term 

Torah is derived from the root 1 which in the hifil conjuga- 
tion means “to teach” (cf. Lev. 10:11). The meaning of the word 
is therefore “teaching,” “doctrine,” or “instruction”; the com- 
monly accepted “law” gives a wrong impression. The word is 
used in different ways but the underlying idea of “teaching” 
is common to all. 

In the Pentateuch it is used for all the body of laws re- 
ferring to a specific subject, e.g., “the torah of the meal offer- 
ing” (Lev. 6:7), of the guilt offering (7:1), and of the Nazirite 
(Num. 6:21), and especially as a summation of all the separate 
torot (cf. Lev. 7:37-38; 14:54-56). In verses, however, such as 
Deuteronomy 4:44, “and this is the Torah which Moses set 
before the children of Israel” and ibid. 33:4, “Moses com- 
manded us a Torah, an inheritance of the congregation of 
Jacob” and the references in the Bible to “the Torah of Moses” 
(cf. Josh. 1:7; Ezra 3:2; 7:6; 8:1, 8; Mal. 3:22), it refers particu- 
larly to the Pentateuch as distinct from the rest of the Bible. In 
later literature the whole Bible was referred to as Tanakh, 
the initial letters of Torah (Pentateuch), Nevi’im (Prophets), 
and Ketuvim (Hagiographia), a meaning it retained in hal- 
akhic literature to differentiate between the laws which are 
of biblical origin (in its Aramaic form, de-Oraita, “from the 
Torah”) and those of rabbinic provenance (de-rabbanan). The 
term is, however, also used loosely to designate the Bible as 
a whole. 

A further extension of the term came with the distinc- 
tion made between the Written Torah (Torah she-bi-khetav) 
and the Oral Torah (Torah she-be-al peh). The use of the 
plural Torot (e.g., Gen. 26:5) was taken to refer to those two 
branches of divine revelation which were traditionally re- 
garded as having been given to Moses on Mount Sinai (Yoma 
28b, and see *Oral Law). Justification was found in the verse 
of Exodus 34:27, which can be translated literally as “Write 
thou these words for by the mouth of these words I have made 
a covenant.” The word “write” (ketav) was regarded as the 
authority for the Written Law (hence Torah she-bi-khetav, 
ie., the Torah included in the word ketav) while “by the 
mouth” (al pi) was taken to refer to the Torah she-be-al 
peh (i.e., the Torah referred to in the phrase al pi; cf. Git. 
6ob). Lastly, the word is used for the whole corpus of Jewish 
traditional law from the Bible to the latest development of 
the halakhah. In modern Hebrew the word is used to des- 
ignate the system of a thinker or scholar, e.g., “the torah of 
Spinoza.” 

See also *Judaism. 

[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 
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TORAH 


Origin and Preexistence 

“Moses received the Torah from Sinai” (Avot 1:1). Yet there is 
an ancient tradition that the Torah existed in heaven not only 
before God revealed it to Moses, but even before the world was 
created. The apocryphal book The Wisdom of Ben Sira identi- 
fied the Torah with preexistent personified wisdom (1:1-5, 26; 
15:1; 2.4:1ff.; 34:8; cf. Prov. 8:22-31). In rabbinic literature, it was 
taught that the Torah was one of the six or seven things cre- 
ated prior to the creation of the world (Gen. R. 1:4; Pes. 54a, et 
al.). Of these preexistent things, it was said that only the Torah 
and the throne of glory were actually created, while the others 
were only conceived, and that the Torah preceded the throne 
of glory (Gen. R. 1:4). According to Eliezer ben Yose the Gali- 
lean, for 974 generations before the creation of the world, the 
Torah lay in God’s bosom and joined the ministering angels in 
song (ARN’ 31, p. 91; cf. Gen. R. 28:4, et al.). Simeon ben Lak- 
ish taught that the Torah preceded the world by 2,000 years 
(Lev. R. 19:1, et al.) and was written in black fire upon white fire 
(TJ, Shek. 6:1, 49d, et al.). Akiva called the Torah “the precious 
instrument by which the world was created” (Avot 3:14). Rav 
*Hoshaiah, explicitly identifying the Torah with the preexis- 
tent wisdom of Proverbs, said that God created the world by 
looking into the Torah as an architect builds a palace by look- 
ing into blueprints. He also took the first word of Genesis not 
in the sense of “In the beginning,” but in that of “By means of 
the beginning,’ and he taught that “beginning” (probably in 
the philosophic sense of the Greek arché) designates Torah, 
since it is written of wisdom (= Torah), “The Lord made me 
the beginning of His way” (Prov. 8:22; Gen. R. 1:1). It was also 
taught that God took council with the Torah before He cre- 
ated the world (Tanh. B. 2, et al.). The concept of the preex- 
istence of the Torah is perhaps implicit in the philosophy of 
Philo, who wrote of the preexistence and role in creation of 
the Word of God (logos; e.g., Op. 20, 25, 36; Cher. 127) and 
identified the Word of God with the Torah (Mig. 130; cf. Op. 
and 11 Mos.). 

*Saadiah Gaon rejected the literal belief in preexistent 
things on the grounds that it contradicts the principle of cre- 
ation ex nihilo. In his view, Proverbs 8:22, the verse cited by 
Rav Hoshaiah, means no more than that God created the 
world in a wise manner (Beliefs and Opinions 1:3; cf. Saadiah’s 
commentary on Proverbs, ad loc.). 

*Judah b. Barzillai of Barcelona raised the problem of 
place. Where could God have kept a preexistent Torah? While 
allowing that God could conceivably have provided an ante- 
mundane place for a corporeal Torah, he preferred the inter- 
pretation that the Torah preexisted only as a thought in the 
divine mind. Ultimately, however, he expressed the opinion 
that the Torah’s preexistence is a rabbinic metaphor, spoken 
out of love for the Torah and those who study it, and teach- 
ing that the Torah is worthy to have been created before the 
world (commentary on Sefer Yezirah, pp. 88-89; cf. Solomon 
b. Abraham Adret, Perushei Aggadot). 

Abraham *Ibn Ezra raised the problem of time. He 
wrote that it is impossible for the Torah to have preceded the 
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world by 2,000 years or even by one moment, since time 
is an accident of motion, and there was no motion before 
God created the celestial spheres; rather, he concluded, the 
teaching about the Torah’s preexistence must be a metaphoric 
riddle (cf. Commentary on the Torah, introd., “the fourth 
method” (both versions); cf. also Judah Hadassi, Eshkol ha- 
Kofer, 25b-26a; and cf. Abraham Shalom, Neveh Shalom, 
10:8). 

*Judah Halevi explained that the Torah precedes the 
world in terms of teleology; God created the world for the 
purpose of revealing the Torah; therefore, since, as the phi- 
losophers say, “the first of thought is the end of the work,” 
the Torah is said to have existed before the world (Kuzari 
3:73). 

*Maimonides discussed the origin of the Torah from 
the standpoint of the epistemology of the unique prophecy 
of Moses (Guide of the Perplexed 2:35; 3:51; et al.; cf. Yad, in- 
trod.). The tradition of the preexistence of the Torah was not 
discussed in the Guide of the Perplexed; however, the closely 
related tradition of the preexistence of the throne of glory was 
(2:26, 30, et al.). The discussions of Moses’ prophecy and of 
the throne of glory are esoteric and controversial, and each 
reader will interpret them according to his own views, per- 
haps inferring Maimonides’ position concerning the origin 
of the Torah. 

Within the framework of his Neoplatonic ontology, Isaac 
ibn Latif suggested that the Torah precedes the world not in 
time, but in rank. He cited the aggadic statements that the 
Torah and the throne of glory preceded the world, and that 
the Torah preceded the throne of glory, and he intimated that 
the Torah is the upper world (wisdom or intellect) which on- 
tologically precedes the middle world (the celestial spheres, 
the throne of glory) which, in turn, ontologically precedes 
the lower world (our world of changing elements; Shaar ha- 
Shamayim). 

While the tradition of the preexistence of the Torah was 
being ignored or explained away by most philosophers, it be- 
came fundamental in the Kabbalah. Like Ibn Latif, the kab- 
balists of Spain held that the Torah precedes the world on- 
tologically. Some kabbalists identified the primordial Torah 
with Hokhmah (God’s wisdom), the second of the ten Sefirot in 
emanation. Others identified the Written Torah with the sixth 
Sefirah, Tiferet (God’s beauty), and the Oral Torah with the 
tenth Sefirah, Malkhut (God’s kingdom). Emanational prece- 
dence signifies creative power; and it was with the Torah that 
God created the angels and the worlds, and with the Torah He 
sustains all (Zohar 3, 152a; Num. 9:1). 

Hasdai *Crescas, who in the course of his revolutionary 
critique of Aristotelian physics had rejected the dependence 
of time on motion, was able to take preexistence literally as 
chronological. He interpreted the proposition about the pre- 
existence of the Torah as a metonymy, referring actually to 
the purpose of the Torah. Since, according to him, the pur- 
pose of the Torah and the purpose of the world are the same, 
namely, love, and since the purpose or final cause of an object 
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chronologically precedes it, it follows that the purpose of the 
Torah (i.e., love) chronologically preceded the world. As its 
final cause, love (= the purpose of the Torah) is a necessary 
condition of the world; and this is the meaning of the talmu- 
dic statement, “Were it not for the Torah [i.e., the purpose of 
the Torah, or love], heaven and earth would not have come 
into existence” (Pes. 68b; Or Adonai 2:6, 4; cf. Nissim b. Reu- 
ben Gerondi, Commentary on Ned. 39b). 

Joseph *Albo also interpreted the preexistence of the 
Torah in terms of final causality, but his position was essen- 
tially that of Judah Halevi, and not that of his teacher, Crescas. 
He reasoned that man exists for the sake of the Torah; every- 
thing in the world of generation and corruption exists for 
the sake of man; therefore, the Torah preceded the world 
in the Aristotelian sense that the final cause in (the mind 
of) the agent necessarily precedes the other three causes (Sefer 
ha-Ikkarim 3:12; cf. Jacob b. Solomon ibn Habib, Ein Yaakov, 
introd.; Joseph Solomon Delmedigo, Novelot Hokhmah, 1). 

The theory, based on the statement of Rav Hoshaiah, 
that the Torah was the preexistent blueprint of creation, was 
elaborated by Isaac Arama, Isaac Abrabanel, Moses Alshekh, 
Judah Loew b. Bezalel, and others. 

In modern Jewish philosophical literature, Nachman 
*Krochmal analyzed the interpretation of the Torah’s preex- 
istence by the author of Shaar ha-Shamayim (Ibn Latif and 
not, as Krochmal supposed, Ibn Ezra), and his analysis bears 
implications for his own idealistic concept of the metaphysi- 
cal and epistemological precedence of the spiritual (Moreh 
Nevukhei ha-Zeman, 17; cf. 12, 16). 

Franz Rosenzweig, in his existentalist reaction to the 
intellectualist interpretation of the Torah by German rabbis, 
appealed to the aggadah of the preexistence of the Torah in 
an attempt to show the absurdity of trying to base the claim 
of the Torah merely on a juridical or historical reason: “No 
doubt the Torah, both Written and Oral, was given to Moses 
on Sinai, but was it not created before the creation of the 
world? Written against a background of shining fire in let- 
ters of somber flame? And was not the world created for its 
sake?” (“The Builders,’ in: N. Glatzer (ed.), On Jewish Learn- 
ing (1955), 78). 


Nature and Purpose 
In the Bible, the Torah is referred to as the Torah of the Lord 
(Ex. 13:9, et al.) and of Moses (Josh. 8:31, et al.), and is said to 
be given as an inheritance to the congregation of Jacob (Deut. 
33:4). Its purpose seems to be to make Israel “a kingdom of 
priests and a holy nation” (Ex. 19:6). It was said that “the 
commandment is a lamp and the Torah is light” (Prov. 6:23). 
The Torah was called “perfect,” its ordinances “sweeter than 
honey and the flow of honeycombs” (Ps. 19:8, 11; cf. 119:103; 
Prov. 16:24). Psalm 119, containing 176 verses, is a song of 
love for the Torah whose precepts give peace and under- 
standing. 

In the apocryphal book The Wisdom of Ben Sira, the 
Torah is identified with wisdom (see above). In another apoc- 
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ryphal work, the laws of the Torah are said to be drawn up 
“with a view to truth and the indication of right reason” (Arist. 
161). The Septuagint rendered the Hebrew torah by the Greek 
nomos (“law”), probably in the sense of a living network of 
traditions and customs of a people. The designation of the 
Torah by nomos, and by its Latin successor lex (whence, “the 
Law”), has historically given rise to the sad misunderstanding 
that Torah means legalism. 

It was one of the very few real dogmas of rabbinic the- 
ology that the Torah is from heaven (Heb. Torah min ha- 
shamayim,; Sanh. 10:1, et al.; cf. Ex. 20:22 [19]; Deut. 4:36); 
ie., the Torah in its entirety was revealed by God. Accord- 
ing to the aggadah, Moses ascended into heaven to capture 
the Torah from the angels (Shab. 89a, et al.). In one of the 
oldest mishnaic statements, Simeon the Just taught that (the 
study of the) Torah is one of the three things by which the 
world is sustained (Avot 1:2). Eleazar ben Shammua said: 
“Were it not for the Torah, heaven and earth would not con- 
tinue to exist” (Pes. 68b; Ned. 32a; cf. Crescas’ interpreta- 
tion above). It was calculated that “the whole world in its en- 
tirety is only %,200 of the Torah” (Er. 21a; cf. Ty, Pe’ah 1:1, 15d). 
God Himself was said to study the Torah daily (Av. Zar. 3b, 
et al.). 

The Torah was often compared to fire, water, wine, oil, 
milk, honey, drugs, manna, the tree of life, and many other 
things; it was considered the source of freedom, goodness, 
and life (e.g., Avot 6:2, 3, 7); it was identified both with wis- 
dom and with love (e.g., Mid. Ps. to 1:18). Hillel summarized 
the entire Torah in one sentence: “What is hateful to you, do 
not to your fellow” (Shab. 31a). Akiva said: “The fundamental 
principle of the Torah is the commandment, ‘Love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself’” (Lev. 19:18). His disciple Simeon ben Azzai 
said that its fundamental principle is the verse (Gen. 5:1) which 
teaches that all human beings are descended from the same 
man, and created by God in His image (Sifra, Kedoshim 4:12; 
TJ, Ned. 9:3, 41c; Gen. R. 24:7). 

Often the Torah was personified. Not only did God 
take council with the Torah before He created the world (see 
above), but according to one interpretation, the plural in “Let 
us make man” (Gen. 1:26) refers to God and the Torah (Tanh. 
Pekudei, 3). The Torah appears as the daughter of God and 
the bride of Israel (PR 20; 95<, et al.). On occasion, the Torah 
is obliged to plead the case of Israel before God (e.g., Ex. R. 
29:4). 

The message of the Torah is for all mankind. Before giv- 
ing the Torah to Israel, God offered it to the other nations, but 
they refused it; and when He did give the Torah to Israel, He 
revealed it in the extraterritorial desert and simultaneously 
in all the 70 languages, so that men of all nations would have 
a right to it (Mekh., Yitro, 5; Sif. Deut. 343; Shab. 88b; Ex. R. 
5:9; 27:9; cf. Av. Zar. 3a: “a pagan who studies the Torah is like 
a high priest”). Alongside this universalism, the rabbis taught 
the inseparability of Israel and the Torah. One rabbi held that 
the concept of Israel existed in God’s mind even before He 
created the Torah (Gen. R. 1:4). Yet, were it not for its accept- 
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ing the Torah, Israel would not be “chosen,” nor would it be 
different from all the idolatrous nations (Num. 14:10; Ex. R. 
47:3, et al.). 

In the Hellenistic literature contemporaneous with the 
early rabbinic teachings, Philo considered the Torah the 
ideal law of the philosophers, and Moses the perfect lawgiver 
and prophet and the philosopher-ruler of Plato's Republic 
(11 Mos. 2). His concept of the relationship of the Torah to 
nature and man was Stoic: “The world is in harmony with 
the Torah and the Torah with the world, and the man who 
observes the Torah is constituted thereby a loyal citizen of 
the world” (Op. 3). He wrote that the laws of the Torah are 
“stamped with the seals of nature,” and are “the most perfect 
picture of the cosmic polity” (11 Mos. 14, 51). Josephus, in his 
Against Apion, discoursed on the moral and universalistic na- 
ture of the Torah, emphasizing that it promotes piety, friend- 
ship, humanity toward the world at large, justice, charity, and 
endurance under persecution. Both Philo and Josephus wrote 
that principles of the Torah, e.g., the Sabbath, have been imi- 
tated by all nations. 

Saadiah Gaon expounded a rationalist theory according 
to which the ethical and religious-intellectual beliefs imparted 
by the Torah are all attainable by human reason. He held that 
the Torah is divisible into 

(1) commandments which, in addition to being revealed, 
are demanded by reason (e.g., prohibitions of murder, forni- 
cation, theft, lying); and 

(2) commandments whose authority is revelation alone 
(e.g., Sabbath and dietary laws), but which generally are un- 
derstandable in terms of some personal or social benefit at- 
tained by their performance. Revelation of the Torah was 
needed because while reason makes general demands, it does 
not dictate particular laws; and while the matters of religious 
belief revealed in the Torah are attainable by philosophy, they 
are only attained by it after some time or, in the case of many, 
not at all. He taught that the purpose of the Torah is the be- 
stowal of eternal bliss (Beliefs and Opinions, introd. 6, ch. 3). 
He held that Israel is a nation only by virtue of the Torah (see 
below). 

In the period between Saadiah and Maimonides, most 
Jewish writers who speculated on the nature of the Torah 
continued in the rationalist tradition established by Saadiah. 
These included Bahya ibn Paquda, Joseph ibn Zaddik, Abra- 
ham Ibn Ezra, and Abraham ibn Daud. Judah Halevi, how- 
ever, opposed the rationalist interpretation. He allowed that 
the Torah contains rational and political laws, but considered 
them preliminary to the specifically divine laws and teachings 
which cannot be comprehended by reason, e.g., the laws of the 
Sabbath which teach the omnipotence of God and the creation 
of the world (Kuzari 2:48, 50). The Torah makes it possible to 
approach God by awe, love, and joy (2:50). It is the essence 
of wisdom, and the outcome of the will of God to reveal His 
kingdom on earth as it is in heaven (3:17). While Judah Halevi 
held that Israel was created to fulfill the Torah, he wrote that 
there would be no Torah were there no Israel (2:56; 3:73). 
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Maimonides emphasized that the Torah is the product of 
the unique prophecy of Moses. He maintained that the Torah 
has two purposes; first, the welfare of the body and, ultimately, 
the welfare of the soul (intellect). The first purpose, which is 
a prerequisite of the ultimate purpose, is political, and “con- 
sists in the governance of the city and the well-being of the 
state of all its people according to their capacity.” The ultimate 
purpose consists in the true perfection of man, his acquisition 
of immortality through intellection of the highest things. The 
Torah is similar to other laws in its concern with the welfare 
of the body; but its divine nature is reflected in its concern for 
the welfare of the soul (Guide of the Perplexed, 3:27). Maimo- 
nides saw the Torah as a rationalizing force, warring against 
superstition, imagination, appetite, and idolatry. He cited the 
rabbinic dictum, “Everyone who disbelieves in idolatry pro- 
fesses the Torah in its entirety” (Sif. Num. 110; Guide 3:29; Yad, 
Ovedei Kokhavim 2:4), and taught that the foundation of the 
Torah and the pivot around which it turns consists in the ef- 
facement of idolatry. He held that the Torah must be inter- 
preted in the light of reason. 

Of the Jewish philosophers who flourished in the 13" and 
early 14" centuries, most endorsed Maimonides’ position that 
the Torah has as its purpose both political and spiritual wel- 
fare. Some, like Samuel ibn Tibbon and Isaac *Albalag, argued 
that its purpose consists only or chiefly in political welfare. 
Others emphasized its spiritual purpose, like Levi b. Gershom, 
who taught that the purpose of the Torah is to guide man - the 
masses as well as the intellectual elite - toward human perfec- 
tion, that is, the acquisition of true knowledge and, thereby, 
an immortal intellect. 

While Maimonides and the Maimonideans generally 
restricted their analyses of the nature of the Torah to questions 
of its educational, moral, or political value, the Spanish kab- 
balists engaged in bold metaphysical speculation concerning 
its essence. The kabbalists taught that the Torah is a living 
organism. Some said the entire Torah consists of the names 
of God set in succession (cf. Nahmanides, Perushei ha- 
Torah, Preface) or interwoven into a fabric (cf. Joseph Gi- 
katilla, Shaarei Orah). Others said that the Torah is itself the 
name of God. The Torah was identified with various Sefirot 
in the divine body (see above). Ultimately, it was said that 
the Torah is God (Menahem Recanati, Taamei ha-Mitzvot, 
3a; Zohar 2, 60a [Ex. 15:22]). This identification of the Torah 
and God was understood to refer to the Torah in its true pri- 
mordial essence, and not to its manifestation in the world of 
creation. 

The first Jewish philosopher to construct a metaphysics 
in which the Torah plays an integral role was Hasdai Crescas, 
who, notwithstanding his distinguished work in natural sci- 
ence, was more sympathetic to the Kabbalah than to Aristo- 
tle. He taught that the purpose of the Torah is to effect the 
purpose of the universe. By guiding man toward corporeal 
happiness, moral and intellectual excellence, and felicity of 
soul, the Torah leads him to the love of neighbor and, finally, 
the eternal love of God [devekut], which is the purpose of all 
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creation (Or Adonai, 2:6). Like Judah Halevi, he took an ul- 
timately anti-intellectualist position, and maintained, in op- 
position to the Maimonideans, that the very definition of the 
Torah as the communication of God to man implies beliefs 
about the nature of God and His relation to man which can- 
not, and need not, be proved by philosophy. 

Joseph Albo, developing some Maimonidean ideas, 
taught that the Torah, as divine law, is superior to natural law 
and conventional-positive law in that it not only promotes po- 
litical security and good behavior, but also guides man toward 
eternal spiritual happiness (Sefer ha-Ikkarim, 1:7). 

In the writings of Isaac Arama, Isaac Abrabanel, Moses 
Alshekh, Judah Loew b. Bezalel, and other late medievals, 
the conflicting approaches to the Torah of Maimonideanism 
and the Kabbalah converged to give expression to the theme, 
already adumbrated in Philo, that the Torah exists in the 
mind of God as the plan and order of the universe (Arama, 
Akedat Yizhak, 1; Abrabanel, Mifalot Elohim, 1:2; Alshekh, 
Torat Moshe to Genesis 1:1; Judah Loew, Netivot Olam, 1:1; 
Tiferet Yisrael, 25; cf. above). In Italy, *Judah b. Jehiel (Messer 
Leon), influenced by the Renaissance emphasis on the art of 
rhetoric, composed the Nofet Zufim, in which he analyzed 
the language of the Bible and, in effect, presented the first 
aesthetic interpretation of the Torah (cf. Judah Abrabanel, 
Dialoghi di Amore). 

Influenced by Maimonides, Baruch *Spinoza took the 
position taken by some early Maimonideans that the Torah is 
an exclusively political law. However, he broke radically with 
those Maimonideans and with all rabbinic tradition by deny- 
ing its divine nature, by making it an object of historical-criti- 
cal investigation, and by maintaining that it was not written by 
Moses alone but by various authors living at different times. 
Moreover, he considered the Torah primitive, unscientific, 
and particularistic, and thus subversive to progress, reason, 
and universal morality. By portraying the Torah as a product 
of the Jewish people, he reversed the traditional opinion (but 
cf. Judah Halevi) according to which the Jewish people are a 
product of the Torah. 

Like Spinoza, Moses *Mendelssohn considered the Torah 
a political law, but he affirmed its divine nature. Taking a po- 
sition similar to Saadiah’s, he explained that the Torah does 
not intend to reveal new ideas about deism and morality, but 
rather, through its laws and institutions, to arouse men to be 
mindful of the true ideas attainable by all men through rea- 
son. By identifying the beliefs of the Torah with the truths of 
reason, Mendelssohn affirmed both its scientific respectability 
and its universalistic nature. By defining the Torah as a po- 
litical law given to Israel by God, he preserved the traditional 
view that Israel is a product of the Torah, and not, as Spinoza 
claimed, vice versa. 

With the rise of the science of Judaism (Wissenschaft des 
Judentums) in the 19 century, and the advance of the histori- 
cal-critical approach to the Torah, many Jewish intellectuals, 
including ideologists of Reform like Abraham *Geiger, fol- 
lowed Spinoza in seeing the Torah, at least in part, as a prod- 
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uct of the primitive history of the Jewish nation. Nachman 
Krochmal, in his rationalist-idealist philosophy, attempted 
to synthesize the historical-critical thesis that the Torah is a 
product of Jewish history, with the traditional thesis that the 
entire Torah is divinely revealed. He maintained that, from 
the days of Abraham and Isaac, the Hebrew nation has con- 
tained the Absolute Spiritual, and this Absolute Spiritual was 
the source of the laws given to Moses on Mt. Sinai, whose 
purpose is to perfect the individual and the group, and to 
prevent the nation’s extinction. The Oral Torah, which is, in 
effect, the history of the evolution of the Jewish spirit, is in- 
separable from the Written Torah, and is its clarification and 
conceptual refinement; which is to say, the true science of the 
Torah, which is the vocation of the Jewish spirit, is the con- 
ceptualization of the Absolute Spiritual (Moreh Nevukhei ha- 
Zeman, esp. 6-8, 13). 

The increasing intellectualization of the Torah was op- 
posed by Samuel David *Luzzatto and Salomon Ludwig *Stein- 
heim, two men who had little in common but their fideism. 
They contended - as Crescas had against the Maimonide- 
ans — that the belief that God revealed the Torah is the start- 
ing point of Judaism, and that this belief, with its momentous 
implications concerning the nature of God and His relation 
to man, cannot be attained by philosophy. Luzzatto held that 
the foundation of the whole Torah is compassion. Steinheim, 
profoundly opposing Mendelssohn, held that the Torah comes 
to reveal truths about God and His work. 

While Spinoza and Mendelssohn had emphasized the 
political nature of the Torah, many rationalists of the late 
19 and early 20 centuries emphasized its moral nature. 
Moritz *Lazarus identified the Torah with the moral law, 
and interpreted the rabbinical statement, “Were it not for 
the Torah, heaven and earth would not continue to exist” 
(see above), as corresponding to the Kantian teaching that it is 
the moral law that gives value to existence. Hermann *Cohen 
condemned Spinoza as a willful falsifier and a traitor to 
the Jewish people for his claim that the Torah is subversive 
to universalistic morality. He held that the Torah, with its 
monotheistic ethics, far from being subversive to univer- 
salism, prepares a Jew to participate fully and excellently 
in general culture (in this connection, he opposed Zionism 
and developed his controversial theory of “Germanism and 
Judaism”). He maintained that in its promulgation of com- 
mandments affecting all realms of human action, the Torah 
moves toward overcoming the distinction between holy and 
profane through teaching all men to become holy by always 
performing holy actions, i.e., by always acting in accordance 
with the moral law. 

In their German translation of the Bible, Martin *Bu- 
ber and Franz Rosenzweig translated torah as Weisung or 
Unterweisung (“Instruction”) and not as Gesetz (“Law”). In 
general, they agreed on the purpose of the Torah: to convert 
the universe and God from It to Thou. Yet they differed on 
several points concerning its nature. Buber saw the Torah as 
the past dialogue between Israel and God, and the present 
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dialogue between the individual reader, the I, and God, the 
Thou. He concluded that while one must open himself to the 
entire teaching of the Torah, he need only accept a particular 
law of the Torah ifhe feels that it is being spoken now to him. 
Rosenzweig objected to this personalist and antinomian po- 
sition of Buber’s. Taking an existentialist position, he main- 
tained that the laws of the Torah are commandments to do, 
and as such become comprehensible only in the experience 
of doing, and, therefore, a Jew must not, as Buber did, reject 
a law of the Torah that “does not speak to me,” but must al- 
ways open himself to the new experience which may make it 
comprehensible. Like Cohen - and also like the Hasidim - he 
marveled that the law of the Torah is universal in range. He 
contended that it erases the barrier between this world and 
the world to come by encompassing, vitalizing, and thereby 
redeeming everything in this world. 

The secular Zionism of the late 19” and early 20' centu- 
ries gave religious thinkers new cause to define the relationship 
between the Torah and the Jewish nation. Some defined the 
Torah in terms of the nation. Thus, Mordecai *Kaplan trans- 
lated “Ahad Ha-Am’s sociological theory of the evolution of 
Jewish civilization into a religious, though naturalistic, theory 
of the Torah as the “religious civilization of the Jews.” Others, 
like Buber and Rosenzweig, considering secular nationalism 
dangerous, tried to “interdefine” the Torah and the nation. 
Whereas Buber saw the Torah as the product of a dialogue be- 
tween the nation and God, he held that the spirit of the nation 
was transfigured by that dialogue. Rosenzweig, whose posi- 
tion here resembles Judah Halevi’s, stated both that the nation’s 
chosenness is prior to the Torah, and that the acceptance of 
the Torah is an experiential precondition of its chosenness. 
Other thinkers defined the nation in terms of the Torah. Thus, 
Abraham Isaac *Kook, whose thought was influenced by the 
Kabbalah, taught that the purpose of the Torah is to reveal the 
living light of the universe, the suprarational spiritual, to Israel 
and, through Israel, to all mankind. While the Written Torah, 
which reveals the light in the highest channel of our soul, is 
the product of God alone, the Oral Torah, which is inseparable 
from the Written Torah, and which reveals the light in a sec- 
ond channel of our soul, proximate to the life of deeds, derives 
its personality from the spirit of the nation. The Oral Torah 
can live in its fullness only when Israel lives in its fullness - in 
peace and independence in the Land of Israel. Thus, according 
to Kook, modern Zionism, whatever the intent of its secular 
ideologists, has universal religious significance, for it is acting 
in service of the Torah (see esp. Orot ha-Torah). 

In the State of Israel, most writers and educators have 
maintained the secularist position of the early Zionists, 
namely, that the Torah was not revealed by God, in the tradi- 
tional sense, but is the product of the national life of ancient 
Israel. Those who have discussed the Torah and its relation to 
the state from a religious point of view have mostly followed 
Kook or Buber and Rosenzweig. However, a radically ratio- 
nalist approach to the nature of the Torah has been taught by 
Yeshayahu Leibowitz who, in the Maimonidean tradition, em- 
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phasizes that the Torah is a law for the worship of God and 
for the consequent obliteration of the worship of men and 
things; in this connection, he condemns the subordination 
of the Torah to nationalism or to religious sentimentalism or 
to any ideology or institution. Outside the State of Israel, a 
similarly iconoclastic position has been taken by the French 
phenomenologist Emmanuel *Levinas, who has gone fur- 
ther and written that the love for the Torah should take pre- 
cedence even over the love for God Himself, for only through 
the Torah - that knowledge of the Other which is the condi- 
tion of all ethics - can man relate to a personal God against 
Whom he can rebel and for Whom he can die. 


ETERNITY (OR NONABROGABILITY). In the Bible there is no 
text unanimously understood to affirm explicitly the eternity 
or nonabrogability of the Torah; however, many laws of the 
Torah are accompanied by phrases such as, “an everlasting in- 
junction through your generations” (Lev. 3:17, et al.). 

The doctrine that the Torah is eternal appears several 
times in the pre-tannaitic apocryphal literature; e.g., Ben Sira 
24:9 (“the memorial of me shall never cease”) and Jubilees 
33:16 (“an everlasting law for everlasting generations”). 

Whereas the rabbis understood the preexistence of the 
Torah in terms of its prerevelation existence in heaven, they 
understood the eternity or nonabrogability of the Torah in 
terms of its postrevelation existence, not in heaven; i.e., the 
whole Torah was given to Moses and no part of it remained 
in heaven (Deut. 8:6, et al.). When Eliezer ben Hyrcanus and 
Joshua ben Hananiah were debating a point of Torah and a 
voice from heaven dramatically announced that Eliezer’s po- 
sition was correct, Joshua refused to recognize its testimony, 
for the Torah “is not in heaven” (Deut. 30:12), and must be 
interpreted by men, unaided by the supernatural (Bm 59b). 
It was a principle that “a prophet is henceforth not permitted 
to innovate a thing” (Sifra, Be- Hukkotai 13:7; Tem. 16a; but he 
was permitted to suspend a law temporarily (Sif. Deut. 175)). 
The rabbis taught that the Torah would continue to exist in 
the world to come (e.g., Eccles. R. 2:1), although some of them 
were of the opinion that innovations would be made in the 
messianic era (e.g., Gen. R. 98:9; Lev. R. 9:7). 

Philo saw the eternity of the Torah as a metaphysical 
principle, following from the Torah’s accord with nature. He 
believed that the laws and enactments of the Torah “will re- 
main for all future ages as though immortal, so long as the 
sun and the moon and the whole heaven and universe exist” 
(11 Mos. 14; cf. Jer. 31:32-35). The belief in the eternity of the 
Torah appears also in the later apocryphal works (e.g., 1 Bar. 
4:1; Ps. of Sol. 10:5) and in Josephus (Apion, 2:277). 

With the rise to political power of Christianity and Is- 
lam, two religions which sought to convert Jews and which 
argued that particular injunctions of the Torah had been ab- 
rogated, the question of the eternity or “nonabrogability” of 
the Torah became urgent. 

Saadiah Gaon stated that the children of Israel have a 
clear tradition from the prophets that the laws of the Torah 
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are not subject to abrogation. Presenting scriptural corrobo- 
ration for this tradition, he appealed to phrases appended to 
certain commandments, e.g., “throughout their generations, 
for a perpetual covenant” (Ex. 31:16). According to one novel 
argument of his, the Jewish nation is a nation only by virtue 
of its laws, namely, the Torah; God has stated that the Jew- 
ish nation will endure as long as the heaven and earth (Jer. 
31:35-36); therefore, the Torah will last as long as heaven and 
earth (cf. Philo, above). He interpreted the verses, “Remem- 
ber ye the Torah of Moses... Behold, I will send you Elijah...” 
(Mal. 3:22-23), as teaching that the Torah will hold valid until 
the prophet Elijah returns to herald the resurrection (Beliefs 
and Opinions 3:7). 

Maimonides listed the belief in the eternity of the Torah 
as the ninth of his 13 principles of Judaism, and connected it 
with the belief that no prophet will surpass Moses, the only 
man to give people laws through prophecy. He contended that 
the eternity of the Torah is stated clearly in the Bible, particu- 
larly in Deuteronomy 13:1 (“thou shalt not add thereto, nor di- 
minish from it”) and Deuteronomy 29:28 (“the things that are 
revealed belong unto us and to our children for ever, that we 
may do all the words of this Torah”). He also cited the rabbinic 
principle: “A prophet is henceforth not permitted to innovate 
a thing” (see above). He offered the following explanation of 
the Torah’s eternity, based on its perfection and on the the- 
ory of the mean: “The Torah of the Lord is perfect” (Ps. 19:8) 
in that its statutes are just, i.e., that they are equibalanced be- 
tween the burdensome and the indulgent; and “when a thing 
is perfect as it is possible to be within its species, it is impos- 
sible that within that species there should be found another 
thing that does not fall short of the perfection either because 
of excess or deficiency.” Also, he mentioned the argument that 
the prophesied eternity of the name of Israel (“For as the new 
heavens and the new earth, which I will make, shall remain 
before Me... so shall your seed and your name’; Isa. 66:22) 
entails the eternity of the Torah (cf. Saadiah above). He held 
that there will be no change in the Torah after the coming of 
the Messiah (commentary on Mishnah, Sanh. 10; Yad, Yesodei 
ha-Torah 9; cf. Sefer ha-Mitzvot; Guide of the Perplexed 2:29, 
39; Abraham ibn Daud, Emunah Ramah). 

Hasdai Crescas listed the eternity of the Torah as a non- 
fundamental true belief, ie., required by Judaism, but not es- 
sential to the concept of Torah. Unlike Saadiah and Maimo- 
nides, he did not try to found this belief directly on a biblical 
text (but cf. his Bittul Ikkarei ha-Nozerim, 9), but solely on the 
rabbinic dictum: “A prophet is henceforth not permitted to in- 
novate a thing” (see above). To elucidate the belief from the 
point of view of speculation, he presented an argument from 
the perfection of the Torah, which differed markedly from its 
Maimonidean precursor. The argument proceeds as follows: 
The Torah is perfect, for it perfectly guides men toward the 
ultimate human happiness, love. If God were to abrogate the 
Torah, He would surely replace it, for it is impossible that He 
would forsake His purpose to maximize love. Since the Torah 
is perfect, it could be replaced only by an equal or an infe- 
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rior; but if inferior, God would not be achieving His purpose 
of maximizing love; and if equal, He would be acting futilely. 
Therefore, He will not abrogate the Torah. Against the argu- 
ment that replacement of the Torah by an equal but different 
law would make sense if there were an appreciable change — 
for better or worse — in the people who received it, he retorted 
characteristically that the Torah is the excellent guide for all, 
including both the intellectuals and the backward (Or Ado- 
nai, 3, pt. 1, 5:1-2). 

Joseph Albo criticized Maimonides for listing the belief 
in the eternity of the Torah as an independent fundamental 
belief of Judaism. In a long discussion, which in many places 
constitutes an elaboration of arguments found in Crescas, he 
contended that nonabrogation is not a fundamental principle 
of the Torah, and that moreover, no text can be found in the 
Bible to establish it. Ironically, his ultimate position turned out 
to be closer to Maimonides’ than to Crescas’; for he concluded 
that the belief in the nonabrogation of the Torah is a branch 
of the doctrine that no prophet will surpass the excellence of 
Moses (Sefer ha-Ikkarim, 3:13-23). 

After Albo, the question of the eternity of the Torah be- 
came routine in Jewish philosophical literature (e.g., Abra- 
ham Shalom, Neveh Shalom 10:3-4; Isaac Abrabanel, Rosh 
Amanah, 13). However, in the Kabbalah it was never routine. 
In the 13"*-century Sefer ha-Temunah a doctrine of cosmic cy- 
cles (or shemittot; cf. Deut. 15) was expounded, according to 
which creation is renewed every 7,000 years, at which times 
the letters of the Torah reassemble, and the Torah enters the 
new cycle bearing different words and meanings. Thus, while 
eternal in its unrevealed state, the Torah, in its manifestation 
in creation, is destined to be abrogated. This doctrine became 
popular in later kabbalistic and hasidic literature, and was ex- 
ploited by the heretic Shabbetai Zevi and his followers, who 
claimed that a new cycle had begun, and in consequence he 
was able to teach that “the abrogation of the Torah is its ful- 
fillment!” 

Like his contemporary Shabbetai Zevi, but for much dif- 
ferent reasons (see above), Spinoza committed the heresy of 
advocating the abrogation of the Torah. Subsequently, in the 
196 century, Reform ideologists held that the abrogation of 
parts of the traditional Torah was not a heresy at all but was 
necessary for the progress of the Jewish religion. Similarly, 
many intellectuals and nationalists held that it was necessary 
for the progress of the Jewish nation. Ahad Ha-Am called for 
the Torah in the Heart to replace the Torah of Moses and of the 
rabbis, which having been written down, had, in his opinion, 
become rigid and ossified in the process of time. 

Jewish philosophers of modern times have not concen- 
trated on the question of the eternity or nonabrogability of 
the Torah. Nevertheless, it is not entirely untenable that the 
main distinction between Orthodox Judaism and non-Ortho- 
dox Judaism is that the latter rejects the literal interpretation 
of the ninth principle of Maimonides’ Creed that there will be 
no change in the Torah. 

[Warren Harvey] 
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TORAH, READING OF. 


History 

The practice of reading the Pentateuch (Torah) in public is 
undoubtedly ancient. The sources, however, do not permit 
the definite tracing of the historical development of the cus- 
tom. The command to assemble the people at the end of 
every seven years to read the law “in their hearing” (Deut. 
31:10-13) is the earliest reference to a public Torah reading. A 
second mention is made in the time of *Ezra when he read 
the Torah to all the people, both men and women, from early 
morning until midday, on the first day of the seventh month 
(Neh. 8:1-8). These two occasions are isolated instances, and 
do not help to establish when the custom of regular Torah 
readings arose. 

Moses’ command that the Israelites should read the 
Torah on the Sabbath, on festivals, and on new moons, and 
Ezra’s that it should be read on Mondays, on Thursdays, and 
on Sabbath afternoons (TJ, Meg. 4:1, 75a; BK 82a) are not his- 
torical statements in themselves; they point, however, to an 
early date for the introduction of regular readings. It may be 
assumed that the custom dates from about the first half of 
the third century B.c.£., since the Septuagint was apparently 
compiled for the purpose of public reading in the synagogue. 
Josephus (Apion, 2:175) and Philo (11 Som. 127) refer to pub- 
lic Torah readings as an ancient practice. This contention is 
supported by evidence in the New Testament: “For Moses of 
old time hath in every city them that preach him, being read 
in the synagogue every Sabbath day” (Acts 15:21). Elbogen is 
of the opinion that originally the Torah was read only on the 
festivals and on certain Sabbath days before the festivals; the 
reading was to instruct the people as to the significance of 
these days. If this is correct, the original Torah reading was 
didactic rather than liturgical. 

The Mishnah shows that by the end of the second cen- 
tury c.E. there were regular Torah readings on Mondays, on 
Thursdays, and on Sabbaths; special readings for the Sabbaths 
during the period from before the month of Adar to before 
Passover; and special readings for the festivals, including those 
of Hanukkah and Purim, and for fast days (Meg. 3, 4-6). The 
length of the reading, however, seems not to have been fixed 
by that time. R. *Meir states, for instance, that the practice 
was to read a short portion on Sabbath mornings, the portion 
that followed on Sabbath afternoon, and further portions on 
Monday and Thursday, beginning on the following Sabbath 
morning from the end of the Thursday portion. According to 
R. Judah, the procedure was to begin the reading each Sab- 
bath morning service where it had ended on the morning of 
the previous Sabbath (Meg. 31b). 
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The passage in the Babylonian Talmud (Meg. 29b) is the 
earliest reference to a fixed cycle of consecutive readings. It 
states that “in the West” (Palestine), they completed the read- 
ing of the Torah in three years. The old division of the Pen- 
tateuch into 153, 155, or 167 sedarim (“divisions”) is based on 
this triennial cycle. Buechler, with great ingenuity, attempted 
to reconstruct the weekly portions of the *triennial cycle, as- 
suming the cycle to have begun on the first day of Nisan. On 
the basis of his reconstruction, he proceeds to explain various 
traditions regarding events of the past (e.g., that Moses died 
on the seventh day of Adar and that Sarah was “remembered” 
on the first day of Tishri). Buechler contends that since the 
portions describing these events were read once every three 
years at these times, the tradition grew that the events them- 
selves had taken place then. 

In Babylon and other communities outside Palestine, an 
annual cycle was followed according to which the Pentateuch 
was divided into 54 sedarim (sing. sidrah, i.e., parashah). This 
became the universal Jewish practice, except for certain iso- 
lated instances. In Palestine, the triennial cycle was also su- 
perseded by the annual, possibly under the influence of Baby- 
lonian immigrants. However, the eminent traveler *Benjamin 
of Tudela writes about the community of Cairo (c. 1170): “Two 
large synagogues are there, one belonging to the land of Israel 
and one belonging to the men of the land of Babylon... Their 
usage with regard to the portions and sections of the law is not 
alike; for the men of Babylon are accustomed to read a por- 
tion every week, as is done in Spain, and is our custom, and to 
finish the law each year; while the men of Palestine do not do 
so but divide each portion into three sections and finish the 
law at the end of three years. The two communities, however, 
have an established custom to unite and pray together on the 
day of the Rejoicing of the Law, and on the day of the Giving 
of the Law” (M.N. Adler (ed.), The Itinerary of Benjamin of 
Tudela (1907), 70). Similarly, in the 12‘ century Maimonides 
(Yad, Tefillah 13:1) writes that the universal custom was to 
follow the annual cycle; he states, however, that the triennial 
cycle was nevertheless followed in some places. 

The Mishnah rules that three persons read the Torah on 
Sabbath afternoons, on Mondays, and on Thursdays; four on 
hol ha-moed of the festivals and on the new moon; five on a 
festival; six on the Day of Atonement; and seven on a Sabbath 
morning (Meg. 4:1-2). The privilege of reading the first por- 
tion of the day was given to a priest, the second to a levite, 
and the others to Israelites (Git. 5:8). Originally, each person 
read his own portion. In time, with the deterioration of Torah 
learning among the lay people, a special official of the syna- 
gogue read the portion while the person called to the reading 
recited the benedictions. At an early period, it was customary 
to translate the Hebrew text into the vernacular at the time 
of the reading (e.g., in Palestine and Babylon the translation 
was into Aramaic). The *targum (“translation”) was done by 
a special synagogue official, called the meturgeman (Meg. 
4:4-10). Eventually, the practice of translating into the ver- 
nacular was discontinued. 
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PENTATEUCH PROPHETS 
GENESIS 
Bereshit 1:1-6:8 Isa. 42:5-43:11 (42:5-21)! 
No’ah 6:9-11:32 Isa. 54:1-55:5 (54:1-10) 
Lekh Lekha 12:1-17:27 Isa. 40:27—41:16 
Va-Yera 18:1-22:24 Il Kings 4:1-37 (4:1-23) 
Hayyei Sarah 23:1-25:18 | Kings 1:1-31 
Toledot 25:19-28:9 Mal. 1:1-2:7 
Va-Yeze 28:10-32:3 Hos. 12:13-14:10 (11:7-12:12) 
Va-Yishlah 32:4-36:43 Hos. 11:7-12:12 (Obad. 1:1-21) 
Va-Yeshev 37:1-40:23 Amos 2:6-3:8 
Mi-Kez 41:1-44:17 | Kings 3:15—-4:1 
Va-Yiggash 44:18-47:27 Ezek. 37:15—-28 
Va-Yehi 47:28-50:26 | Kings 2:1-12 
EXODUS 
Shemot 1:1-6:1 Isa. 27:6-28:13; 29:22, 23 (Jer. 1:1-2:3) 
Va-Era 6:2-9:35 Ezek. 28:25-29:21 
Bo 10:1-13:16 Jer. 46:13-28 
Be-Shallah 13:17-17:16 Judg. 4:45:31 (5:1-31) 
Yitro 18:1-20:23 Isa. 6:1-7:6 ; 9:5 (6:1-13) 
Mishpatim 21:1-24:18 Jer. 34:8-22; 33:25, 26 
‘{ Terumah 25:1-27:19 | Kings 5:26-6:13 
Tezavveh 27:20-30:10 Ezek. 43:10-27 
Ki Tissa 30:11-34:35 | Kings 18:1-39 (18:20-39) 
{ Va-Yakhel 35:1-38:20 | Kings 7:40—50 (7:13-26) 
Pekudei 38:21-40:38 | Kings 7:51-8:21 (7:40-50) 
LEVITICUS 
Va-Yikra 1:1-5:26 Isa. 43:21-44:23 
Zav 6:1-8:36 Jer. 7:21-8:3; 9:22, 23 
Shemini 9:1-11:47 Il Sam. 6:1-7:17 (6:1-19) 
4 Tazri’a 12:1-13:59 Il Kings 4:42-5:19 
Mezora 14:1-15:33 Il Kings 7:3-20 
{ Aharei Mot 16:1-18:30 Ezek. 22:1-19 (22:1-16) 
Kedoshim 19:1-20:27 Amos 9:7—15 (Ezek. 20:2—20) 
Emor 21:1-24:23 Ezek. 44:15-31 
{ Be-Har 25:1-26:2 Jer. 32:6-27 
Be-Hukkotai 26:3-27:34 Jer. 16:19-17:14 
NUMBERS 
Be-Midbar 1:1-4:20 Hos. 2:1-22 
Naso 4:21-7:89 Judg. 13:2-25 
Be-Ha’alotkha 8:1-12:16 Zech. 2:14—4:7 
Shelah Lekha 13:1-15:41 Josh. 2:1-24 
Korah 16:1-18:32 | Sam. 11:14-12:22 
Hukkat 19:1-22:1 Judg. 11:1-33 
Balak 22:2-25:9 Micah 5:6-6:8 
Pinhas 25:10-30:1 | Kings 18:46—19:21 
{ Mattot 30:2-32:42 Jer. 1:1-2:3 
Masei 33:1-36:13 Jer. 2:4—28; 3:4 (2:4—28; 4:1, 2) 
DEUTERONOMY 
Devarim 1:1-3:22 Isa. 1:1-27 
Va-Ethannan 3:23-7:11 Isa. 40:1-26 
Ekev 7:12-11:25 Isa. 49:14-51:3 
Re’eh 11:26-16:17 Isa. 54:11-55:5 
Shofetim 16:18-21:9 Isa. 51:12-52:12 
Ki Teze 21:10-25:19 Isa. 54:1-10 
Ki Tavo 26:1-29:8 Isa. 60:1-22 
{ Nizzavim 29:9-30:20 Isa. 61:10-63:9 
Va-Yelekh 31:1-30 Isa. 55:6-56:8 
He’azinu 32:1-52 Il Sam. 22:1-51 
Ve-Zot ha-Berakhah? 33:1-34:12 Josh. 1:1-18 (1:1-9) 








1 Parentheses indicate Sephardi ritual. 


2 Brackets indicate portions that are sometimes combined. 
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3 This portion is not read on Sabbath but on Simhat Torah. 
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Table of Holiday Scriptural Readings for the Diaspora and for Erez Israel 








Shabbat during the Intermediate Days 
Shemini Azeret 8th Day 
Simhat Torah 9th day 


Hanukkah 

1st Day 

2nd Day 

3rd Day 

4th Day 

5th Day 

6th Day 

7th Day 

8th Day 
First Shabbat Hanukkah 
Second Shabbat Hanukkah 
Rosh Hodesh during Hanukkah 
Rosh Hodesh and Shabbat Hanukkah 


Shekalim 
Zakhor 
Purim 
Parah 
Ha-Hodesh 


Shabbat Ha-Gadol 


Passover 

1st Day 

2nd Day 

3rd Day 

4th Day 

5th Day 

6th Day 
Intermediate Shabbat 

7th Day 

8th Day 


Shavuot 
1st Day 
2nd Day 





Ex. 33:12-34:26; Daily portion from Num. 29 
Deut. 14:22-16:17; Num. 29:35-30:1 [as for Simhat Torah] 
Deut. 33:1-34:12; Gen. 1:1-2:3; Num. 29:35-30:1 [none] 


Num. 7:1-17 

Num. 7:18-29 [7:18-23] 

Num. 7:24-35 [7:24-29]° 

Num. 7:30-41 [7:30-35]° 

Num. 7:36—47 [7:36-41]° 

Num. 7:42-53 [7:42-47]® 

Num. 7:48-59 [7:48-53]° 

Num. 7:54-8:4 

Weekly Hanukkah portions as for Erez Israel 
Weekly Hanukkah portions as for Erez Israel 


Weekly Hanukkah portions as for Erez Israel and Num. 28:1-15 
Weekly Rosh Hodesh, and Hanukkah portions as for Erez Israel 


Weekly portion; Ex. 30:11-16 
Weekly portion; Deut. 25:17-19 
Ex. 17:8-16 

Weekly portion; Num. 19:1-22 
Weekly portion; Ex. 12:1-20 


Weekly portion 


Ex. 12:21-51; Num. 28:19-25 

Lev. 22:26-23:44; Num. 28-19:25 

Ex. 13:1-16; Num. 28:19-25 

Ex, 22:24-23:19; Num. 28:19-25 

Ex. 33:12-34:26; Num. 28:19-25 

Num. 9:1-14; 28:19-25 

The order to allow for the reading as on the 5th day above 
Ex. 13:17-15:26; Num. 28:19-25 

Deut. 15:19-16:173; Num. 28:19-25 [none] 


Ex. 19:1-20:23; Num. 28:26-31 
Deut. 15:19-16:173; Num. 28:26-31 [none] 


PENTATEUCH PROPHETS 
Rosh Ha-Shanah 
1st Day Gen. 21:1-34; Num. 29:1-6 | Sam. 1:1-2:10 
2nd Day Gen. 22:1-24; Num. 29-1-6 Jer. 31:2-20 
Shabbat Shuvah Weekly portion Hos. 14:2—10; Micah 7:18—20 or Hos. 
14:2-10; Joel 2:15-17 (Hos. 14:2-10; 
Micah 7:18-20") 
Day of Atonement 
Morning Lev. 16:1-34; num. 29:7-11 Isa. 57:14-58:14 
Afternoon Lev. 18:1-30 The Book of Jonah; Micah 7:18-20 
Sukkot 
1st Day Lev. 22:26-23:44; Num. 29:12-16 Zech. 14:1-21 
2nd Day Lev. 22:26-23:44; Num. 29:12-16 [Num. 29:17-19]** | Kings 8:2-21 [none] 
3rd Day Num. 29:17-22 [29:20-22]*4 
4th Day Num. 29:20-28 [29:23-25]?4 
5th Day Num. 29:23-31 [29:26-28]*4 
6th Day Num. 29:26-34 [29:29-31]*4 
7th Day Num. 29:26-34 [29:32-34]*4 


Ezek. 38:18-39:16 
| Kings 8:54—66 [as for Simhat Torah] 
Josh. 1:1-18 (1:1-9) [none] 


Zech. 2:14-4:4:7 
| Kings 7:40—50 


Isa. 66:1-24 


Il Kings 12:1-17 
| Sam. 15:2-34 (15:1-34) 


Ezek. 36:16-38 (36:16—36) 
Ezek. 45:16-46:18 (45:18—-46:5) 


Mal. 3:4-24 


Josh. 5:2-6:1 
Il Kings 23:1-9; 21-25 [none] 


Ezek. 36:37-37:14 (37:1-14) 
Il Sam. 22:1-51 
Isa. 10:32—12:6 [none] 


Ezek. 1:1-28; 3:12 
Num. 3:1-19 (2:20-3:19) 





’ Parenthesis indicate Sephardi custom. 
* Erez Israel portion read four times. 
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? Square brackets indicate Erez Israel custom. 
5 Erez Israel portion read three times. 
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3 On Shabbat, 14:22-16:17. 





TORAH, READING OF 


Table of Holiday Scriptural Readings for the Diaspora and for Erez Israel (cont.) 











PENTATEUCH PROPHETS 
Ninth of Av 
Morning Deut. 4:25-40 Jer. 8:13-9:23 
Afternoon Ex. 32:11-14; 34:1-10 Isa. 55:6—56:8 (Hos. 14:2-10; Micah 
[7:18-20] 
Other Fasts 
Morning and afternoon Ex. 32:11-14; 34:1-10 Isa. 55:6-56:8 
Rosh Hodesh Num. 28:1-15 
Shabbat and Rosh Hodesh Weekly portion; Num. 28:9-15 Isa. 66:1-24 
Shabbat immediately preceding Rosh Weekly portion | Sam. 20:18-12 
Hodesh 








The practice of “completing” the Torah reading with 
a passage from one of the prophetic books, the *haftarah 
(“completion”), is mentioned in the Mishnah (Meg. 4:1-2); 
the origins of the custom, however, are obscure. The custom 
is referred to as early as the New Testament period (Luke 4:17; 
Acts 13:15). The particular chosen prophetic passage accorded 
in theme with the day’s Torah reading (see Meg. 29b). There 
is evidence that in some communities, selections from the 
Hagiographa were also read. This explains the frequent quo- 
tations from this part of the Bible found in the various mi- 
drashic passages which comment on Pentateuchal themes. 
The saying of R. *Akiva (Sanh. 10:1) that one who reads the 
external books has no share in the world to come refers, in 
all probability, to the public readings of such books as those 
of the Apocrypha. 


The Reading of the Torah Today 

The Pentateuch is divided into 54 portions; one is to be read 
each Sabbath. Two such portions are sometimes read on a 
single Sabbath; otherwise the cycle could not be completed 
in one year. (See Table: Scriptural Readings on Sabbaths.) On 
festivals, a special portion dealing with the theme of that fes- 
tival is read from one scroll and the relevant portion of Num- 
bers 28:16-29:39 from the second scroll. (See Table: Holiday 
Scriptural Readings.) The regular portion is not read on a 
Sabbath coinciding with a festival. Each weekly portion is 
divided into seven smaller ones; the actual point of division, 
however, varies in the different rites. The Ashkenazi and Se- 
phardi Jews do not read the same haftarot on certain Sabbaths. 
There are also occasions when different portions are read in 
Israel and the Diaspora (as a consequence of the observance 
of second days of festivals outside Israel). The cycle of readings 
begins on the Sabbath after *Sukkot and is completed on the 
last day of this festival (Simhat Torah). Since the early part of 
the 19 century, various attempts have been made to reintro- 
duce the triennial cycle; Buechler, in reply to a query by an 
Anglo-Jewish congregation, observed: “If you ask me about 
the din (“law”), I have to answer that it is against our codi- 
fied law from the 12"* century onward, and even much earlier 
in Babylon whence our law proceeded. If you introduce the 
triennial cycle, you separate yourself from the main body of 
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Judaism” (London, New West End Synagogue, Report on the 
Sabbath Reading of the Scriptures in a Triennial Cycle (1913), 
9). Many contemporary Reform and Conservative congrega- 
tions follow the practice of reading about a third of the por- 
tion for the week from the portions of the annual cycle. In 
some of these congregations, women are called to the reading 
of the Torah; the practice is substantiated by some traditional 
sources (see A.B. Blumenthal in Rabbinical Assembly America, 
Proceedings, 19 (1956), 168-81). In a few synagogues, it is cus- 
tomary to read the haftarah from a handwritten scroll of the 
prophets but in most communities, the haftarah is read from 
a printed book. The haftarah reading, therefore, requires less 
expertise and it is customary that it is read by a member of 
the congregation, and not a special official. In modern com- 
munities, the old practice of selling the aliyyot (from a root 
meaning “to ascend” i.e., the platform from which the Torah 
is read) has been discontinued. 


The Laws and Customs of Reading the Torah 

The Torah scroll is taken from the ark and carried in proces- 
sion around the synagogue before and after the reading; the 
congregation stands during the procession. According to rab- 
binic authorities, Leviticus 19:32 “Thou shalt rise up before the 
hoary head and honor the face of the old man, and thou shalt 
fear thy God: 1 am the Lord,’ means that one must rise when a 
Torah scholar, as well as an old man, passes by. The argument 
is developed that if one must rise before those who study the 
Torah, how much more before the Torah itself (Kid. 33b). It 
has become customary for the congregation to gather around 
the scroll and kiss it as it passes. 

The reader must prepare himself well by rehearsing the 
portion he is to read. He must stand erect while reading and 
must enunciate the words clearly but not excessively. If he 
reads a word incorrectly, so that its meaning is changed, he 
must repeat it. The Torah can only be read if at least a min- 
yan (“ten adult males”) are present. Although it is permitted 
to add to the number of persons called to the reading on the 
Sabbath, no less than three verses are to be read for each per- 
son. The portions are frequently subdivided for this purpose, 
but care must be taken not to end a passage with an unfavor- 
able topic. A person is called to the reading by his Hebrew 
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name and that of his father. If he is a rabbi, he is called by this 
title (morenu ha-rav). He ascends the bimah (raised platform 
from which the Torah is read) by the shortest route and de- 
scends by the longest, thus demonstrating his eagerness to be 
called and his reluctance to leave. If he is seated in the mid- 
dle of the synagogue, so that both routes are equidistant, he 
should ascend to the right and descend to the left. Both be- 
fore and after the reading, he recites special benedictions (see 
*Birkat ha-Torah). 

The kabbalists consider the reading of the Torah a dra- 
matic re-enactment of the theophany at Sinai; the reader is in 
place of the Almighty, the person called to the reading repre- 
sents the people to whom the Torah was given, and the segan 
(“the congregational leader who apportions the aliyyot and 
stands at the side of the reader”) has the role of Moses. Oth- 
ers, for whom the Torah reading is also this dramatic re-en- 
actment, consider the segan in place of the Almighty and the 
reader in place of Moses. R. Simeon said: “When the scroll 
of the Torah is taken out in public to be read therefrom the 
heavenly gates of mercy are opened and the love from above 
is awakened. A man should then say: ‘Blessed be the name...” 
(Zohar Ex. 206a). This mystical prayer, Berikh Shemei, is found 
in most prayer books and is recited in many congregations. 

There are seven aliyyot on a Sabbath, of which the first 
goes to a kohen, the second to a levite, and five to Israelites. 
If no levite is present, the kohen is called again to the regu- 
lar levite portion. If no kohen is present, either a levite or an 
Israelite is called to the kohen portion and a levite is not then 
called to the second portion, but an Israelite. A kohen or levite 
may not be called to any of the five Israelite portions. How- 
ever, since it is permitted to add to these he may be called to 
the last additional portion. A father and son, or two broth- 
ers, may not be called consecutively to the Torah reading, for 
fear of the “evil eye” or to prevent near relatives from testify- 
ing together which is forbidden by Jewish law. (The calling up 
to the Torah is to attest its truth.) The following persons take 
precedence in being called to the Torah: 

(1) a bridegroom who is to be married during the follow- 
ing week or was married that week; 

(2) a boy who has reached his religious majority (bar 
mitzvah); 

(3) a man whose wife has borne him a child; 

(4) a man commemorating the death of a parent (yahr- 
zeit); 

(5) a man rising from mourning (shivah). 

On the Sabbath it is considered an honor to receive the 
highly valued third and sixth aliyyot. It is customary to allot 
them to men of special learning or piety. The same applies to 
the last aliyah, particularly when the reading is from one of 
the concluding portions of the five books. Other valued por- 
tions are the Song of Moses (Ex. 15:1-21) and the Ten Com- 
mandments (Ex. 20:1-14 and Deut. 5:6-18). The congregation 
stands while these portions are being read. The portions Ex- 
odus 32:1-33:6; Leviticus 26:14-43; Numbers 11; and Deuter- 
onomy 28:15-68 are read softly because they deal with Israel's 
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backsliding. The last few verses of the maftir (“final portion”) 
of the sidrah are repeated for the person called to read the haf- 
tarah. This can be given to a kohen or a levite and, unlike the 
others, also to a minor. 

The Torah reading is cantillated in a specific way which is 
distinct from that of the haftarah. The Ashkenazi and the Se- 
phardi rites have different cantillations for the reading. There 
are also special cantillations for the Book of Esther, the Book 
of Lamentations, and for the Books of Ruth, Ecclesiastes, and 
Song of Songs. It is considered wrong to substitute one cantil- 
lation for another. The verse: “You shall not move your neigh- 
bor’s landmarks, set up by previous generations” (Deut. 19:14) 
is cited when such a change is attempted. The reader does not 
have to repeat words read with an incorrect cantillation (for 
the musical aspects see *Masoretic Accents, Musical Rendi- 
tion). In Sephardi congregations, the open scroll is lifted (hag- 
bahah) and shown to the congregation before the reading; in 
Ashkenazi congregations this ceremony is performed after the 
reading. When the scroll is raised, the congregation chants: 
“This is the law which Moses set before the children of Israel” 
(Deut. 4:44). After the reading, the scroll is rolled together 
again (gelilah) and its ornaments are replaced. 

The Torah may only be read from a scroll that is kasher 
(“fit for use”), and not from one rendered pasul (“unfit”) be- 
cause it had been incorrectly written or its words or letters have 
been obliterated. A scroll is unfit for use, even if only one letter 
has been omitted. The scroll must be unpointed; it should have 
no other signs than the consonants. If the vowel signs or the 
notes for cantillation have been written in the scroll, it is unfit 
for use. If during the reading it is discovered that the scroll is 
unfit, it should be returned to the ark and another scroll taken 
out. The reading from the second scroll is continued from the 
place where the mistake was discovered. Should this occur 
on a Sabbath, the required number of seven persons must be 
called up to the reading of the second scroll, even if some have 
already been called up to the reading of the first. 

Most Reform temples in the United States have shortened 
or abandoned the traditional Torah readings and a number of 
Conservative temples have substituted the old triennial cycle 
of readings. In non-Orthodox congregations where women 
are counted as part of the minyan, they may also receive an 
aliyah and girls may celebrate their bat mitzvah like boys with 
a reading from their portion. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sh. Ar., OH 135-49; D.B.D. Reifmann, Shul- 
han ha-Keriah (1882); Zunz-Albeck, Derashot, index, s.v. Keriat 
ha-Torah; Buechler, in: JQR, 5 (1892/93), 420-68; 6 (1893/94), 1-73; 
Elbogen, Gottesdienst, index, s.v. Tora Vorlesung; J. Mann, The Bible 
as Read and Preached in the Old Synagogue, 1 (1940); idem and I. 
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TORAH ORNAMENTS. The sacred and ceremonial objects 
in the synagogue revolve around the Torah scroll. These ob- 
jects differ from one place to another and not every object ex- 
ists in every community. 
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Storage of the Torah Scroll 

The length of cloth known in Hebrew as the mitpahat (plural 
mitpahot) is the earliest known means for storage of the Torah 
scroll. The mitpahhat, also known in the sources as mappah, 
is mentioned in the Mishnah and in the Tosefta and later in 
the Jerusalem and Babylonian Talmuds (Mishnah, Kel. 28:4, 
Meg. 4:1, Kil. 9:3; Tosef. BM 9:5; TJ, Ber. 6:4; TB, Meg. 26b, etc.). 
It is known from these sources that in ancient times woolen 
or linen mitpahot were used, sometimes with colorful stripes 
woven in; some were provided with bells. It is also known 
from Greek and Latin literature that in the ancient Middle 
East important scrolls were regularly wrapped in cloth. In 
time, the Jewish communities of the East Mediterranean Ba- 
sin, as well as the Eastern communities, began to keep their 
Torah scrolls in special cases. Such cases were common in 
the classical world; they are referred to as theca in Greek 
or capsa in Latin. Archaeological finds from all parts of the 
Roman Empire attest to the shape of the case: a cylindrical or 
prism-shaped container used to carry various objects, includ- 
ing scrolls. Used in the Jewish world to carry Torah scrolls, 
such cases eventually became the main permanent receptacle 
for Torah scrolls in the communities of the East and the East 
Mediterranean Basin. 


Torah Case and Mitpahat 

The case is a small wooden cabinet, either cylindrical or 
prism-shaped with eight, ten, or twelve faces in two parts 
that open lengthwise. There are three main types of case: the 
flat-topped case used in Yemen, Cochin, Eastern Iran, and 
Afghanistan; the case with a circular or onion-shaped crown 
used in the Babylonian communities, i.e., Iraq and Western 
Iran; and the case with a coronet used in Libya, Tunisia, and 
the Greek Romaniot communities. The ornamentation of 
the case differs from one community to another. Cases may 
be adorned with colorful drawings or covered with leather, 
fabric, or beaten silver plates. In some communities, such as 
Yemen, Tunisia, and Libya, the case is usually wrapped in a 
rich fabric. The Torah cases generally have inscriptions around 
the edges, on the front, or inside. Two types of inscription are 
characteristic: biblical verses extolling the Torah, mainly from 
the books of Proverbs and Psalms, and personal information 
about the donor. 

Our knowledge of Torah cases and mitpahot in pre-mod- 
ern times is meager; the process whereby the case evolved 
from a mere receptacle for carrying the Torah into a sacred 
artifact can at most be conjectured. It may be assumed that 
in the first stage, when the case was used only for storage, the 
scroll was wrapped in a mitpahat when placed in the case. 
However, it was difficult to handle the Torah scroll wrapped 
in the mitpahat in its case, and most communities therefore 
removed it from the case. Only the Jews of Yemen continued to 
wrap the Torah in two or three mitpahot, and until they came 
to Israel they used colorful, geometrically patterned, cotton- 
print mitpahot of Indian manufacture. There, the mitpahat 
is used to cover the text adjacent to the text being read, thus 
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preventing its unnecessary exposure. In other communities, 
the mitpahat is used only to cover the scroll during pauses 
in the reading, when it is placed on the case and not on the 
Torah scroll itself. 


Wrapper, Binder, and Mantle 

Two textile objects developed from the mitpahat in European 
communities. One, found only in Italy and in communities of 
the Sephardi Diaspora, is a wrapper (Hebrew yeri‘ah), of height 
equal to that of the parchment sheets from which the Torah 
scroll is made and rolled up together with the scroll, a custom 
which is gradually disappearing. Another textile object wound 
around the Torah scroll in Ashkenazi communities, in Italy, 
and in the Sephardi Diaspora is the binder. The binder is a long 
narrow strip of cloth with which the Torah is bound, either on 
top of the wrapper or directly on the parchment. Its purpose is 
to keep the scroll securely bound when not in use. 

In Italy and in the Sephardi communities, the binder is 
known as a fascia; it is made of a costly material or of linen 
embroidered in silk thread. From the 16 century it became 
customary in Northern Italy for girls and young women to 
embroider binders with biblical verses or original personal 
dedicatory inscriptions. In Germany it became customary in 
the second half of the 16" century to prepare a binder for the 
Torah scroll on the occasion of the birth of a son. This binder, 
called a mappah or wimpel, was fashioned from a piece of 
square linen cloth which was placed near the infant during 
the circumcision ceremony. The infant’s name, his father’s, 
name and his date of birth were embroidered or written on 
the cloth, as well as the blessing recited during the ceremony: 
“May he enter into the Torah, the nuptial canopy, and into 
good deeds.” By the 17 century, binders often had pictures 
illustrating the three elements of “Torah, the nuptial canopy 
and good deeds.” 

The Torah mantle is as it were the clothing of the Torah 
scroll. In Sephardi communities, Italy, and Germany, and 
in halakhic literature, it was indeed occasionally known as 
beged, “garment,” or mappah, but later the term me‘il became 
standard in most communities. The earliest attestation to the 
shape of the mantle appears in the 14"*-century Sarajevo Hag- 
gadah, created in Spain. The mantles shown there are made of 
a costly material, probably not embroidered. This tradition is 
still common today in Sephardi communities, with the excep- 
tion of Morocco and Algeria, where Torah mantles are made 
of velvet with elaborately embroidered patterns and dedica- 
tory inscriptions. Common motifs on these mantles are the 
Tree of Life (in Morocco) and a gate (in Algeria). The shapes 
of the mantle differ from community to community - some 
are wide and open in the front (Italy and the Spanish Dias- 
pora), others have a small cape atop the robe, still others are 
of simple rectangular length with material gathered at the up- 
per borders (Algeria). 

The earliest German mantles are depicted in 15""-century 
manuscripts. This Torah mantle is generally narrower and 
smaller than the Sephardi mantle, while the robe-like part is 
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made of two rectangular lengths of material sewn together. 
Two openings at the upper end of the mantle enable the staves 
to protrude. The designs on Torah mantles in Germany and 
Central Europe are influenced by the ornamentation of the 
Torah Ark curtain, with such motifs as a pair of columns, li- 
ons, and the Torah crown most frequent. 


Torah Crown 

The earliest Torah ornaments are the Torah crown and the fini- 
als mounted on the Torah case or on the staves of the Torah 
scroll. We first hear of a Torah crown in the 11" century, in a 
responsum of *Hai Gaon concerning the use of a crown for a 
Torah scroll on *Simhat Torah. The use of the Torah crown is 
linked in this responsum to the custom of crowning the so- 
called “*Bridegrooms of the Law,’ i-e., the persons called up 
on Simhat Torah to complete the annual cycle of the Torah 
reading and to initiate the new cycle. At the time, the Torah 
crown was an ad hoc object made from various decorative 
items, such as plants and jewelry. About a hundred years later, 
fixed crowns, made of silver and used regularly to decorate 
Torah scrolls in the synagogue, are mentioned in a document 
from the Cairo *Genizah. Their earliest depiction is in the 14'- 
century Spanish Sarajevo Haggadah. 

Torah crowns are used in almost all communities (the 
exceptions are Morocco and Yemen), their design being in- 
fluenced in each locality by local tradition. The onion-shaped 
or conical crown of the Iraqi-Persian Torah case follows the 
tradition of the crowns of the Sassanid kings, the last Persian 
dynasty prior to the Muslim conquest. In Cochin, India, and 
in Aden, the independent port of Yemen, a tapering dome-like 
crown developed through which protrude finials mounted on 
the staves on which the Torah scroll is wound; the crown is 
not fixed to the case. By the 20" century, the Torah crown in 
Cochin showed distinct European features. In Eastern Iran, 
where the Torah had a small crown, the outer sides of the 
crown lost their spherical shape and became flat dedicatory 
plaques. Today this crown looks like a pair of flat finials, and 
only their designation as “crowns” hints at their origin in the 
Torah crown. The circlet or coronet on the Mediterranean 
case, which became an integral part of the case, was based on 
a local medieval crown tradition typified by floral patterns. 
The European crown is shaped like a floral coronet with arms 
closing over it. In Eastern Europe a two- or three-tiered crown 
developed, inspired by the crown motif on the Torah Ark in 
this region. In Italy, on the other hand, the Torah crown was 
a coronet, known in Hebrew as the atarah. 


Torah Finials 
The finials evolved from knobs at the upper end of the staves 
(ezei hayyim) on which the Torah scroll is wound. Since the 
shape of the spherical finial recalled that of a fruit, it was 
called a tappuah, “apple, among the Jews of Spain and in 
the Sephardi Diaspora, and a rimmon, “pomegranate, in all 
other communities. 

The earliest known reference to Torah finials occurs 
in a document from 1159, found in the Cairo Genizah, from 
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which we learn that by the 12" century finials were already 
being made of silver and had bells. Around the same time, 
*Maimonides mentions finials in the Mishneh Torah (Hilkhot 
Sefer Torah 10:4). Despite the variations on the spherical shape 
which developed over the centuries and the addition of small 
bells around the main body of the finial, the spherical, fruit- 
like form was the basic model for the design of finials in Ori- 
ental and European communities. 

A most significant variation appeared in 15tb-century 
Spain, Italy, and Germany, where the shape of finials was in- 
fluenced by that of various objects of church ritual, whose 
design often incorporated architectural motifs, The resulting 
tower-like structure, which seems to have appeared around 
the same time in different parts of Europe, became the main 
type of finial in 18""-century Germany and Italy, as well as Mo- 
rocco, brought there by Jews expelled from Spain. 


Breastplates and Metal Shields Hung in Front of the 
Torah Scroll 

Breastplates - ornamental metal plates or shields hung in 
front of the Torah scroll - are found in all Ashkenazi com- 
munities, as well as Italy and Turkey, but designed differently 
in each community. In most cases the breastplate is made of 
silver or silver-plated metal. In Italy the breastplate is shaped 
like a half-coronet and known as the keter, “crown.” In Tur- 
key, the breastplate is called a tass, and assumes a variety of 
shapes - circular, triangular, oval, or even the Star of David. 
In Western, Central, and Eastern Europe the breastplate is 
called either tass or ziz; its function there is not merely orna- 
mental: it designates which Torah scroll is to be used for the 
Torah reading on any particular occasion, with interchange- 
able plaques. The most notable early breastplates, from 17'- 
century Germany and Holland, were either square or rect- 
angular, but over time they became rounded and decorative, 
and bells or small dedicatory plaques were suspended from 
its lower edge. During this period, the design of breastplates 
was influenced by that of the Torah Ark and the *parokhet 
(curtain) concealing it, featuring various architectural motifs, 
the *menorah (the seven-branched candelabrum), Moses and 
Aaron, lions, or Torah crowns. 


Objects Used in the Torah Reading 

TORAH POINTER. The pointer used by the Torah reader to 
keep the place is known in European communities as the 
*yad, “hand, or the ezba, “finger, and in Sephardi and East- 
ern communities as the moreh, “pointer,” or kulmus, “quill? 
the former because of its function and the latter because of 
its shape. Halakhic sources also use the terms moreh or kul- 
mus. The pointer was originally a narrow rod, tapered at the 
pointing end, usually with a hole at the other end through 
which a ring or chain could be passed to hang the pointer on 
the Torah scroll. 

The original form of the pointer was preserved in East- 
ern communities, the differences from one community to an- 
other being mainly in length and ornamentation. In certain 
communities a hand with a pointing finger was added, and 
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accordingly the pointer came to be known as a yad, “hand,” 
or ezba, “finger.” Pointers are made for the most part of sil- 
ver or silver-plated brass, but in a few European communi- 
ties they used to be made of wood. In such cases the pointers 
were carved in the local folk-art style. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: PJ. Abbink van der Zwan, “Ornamentation 
on Eighteenth-Century Torah Binders,’ in: The Israel Museum News 
(1978), 64-73; G. Boll, “The Jewish Community of Mackenheim, in: 
A. Weber, E. Friedlander & E Armbruster (eds.), Mappo ... blessed 
be who comes, The Band of Jewish Tradition (1997), 22-27; Y. Cohen, 
“Torah Breastplates from Augsburg in the Israel Museum,’ in: Israel 
Museum News, 14 (1978), 75-85; D. Davidovitch, “Die Tora Wimpel 
im Braunschweigischen Landesmuseum,’ in: R. Hagen (ed.), Tora 
Wimpel, Zeugniss jtidischer Volkskunst aus dem Braunschweigisches 
Landesmuseum (1978), 12-27; J. Dolezelova, “Torah Binders in the 
Czech Republic,’ in: A. Weber, E. Friedlander & E. Armbruster (eds.), 
Mappot... blessed be who comes, The Band of Jewish Tradition (1997), 
99-103; idem, “Torah Binders from Four Centuries at the State Jew- 
ish Museum in Prague,’ in: Judaica Bohemiae, 9:2 (1973), 55-71; idem, 
“Binders and Festive Covers from the Collections of the State Jewish 
Museum in Prague,’ in: Judaica Bohemiae, 10:2 (1974), 91-104; idem, 
“Die Sammlung der Thorawickel,” in: Judaica Bohemiae, 16:1 (1980), 
60-63; R. Eis, Torah Binders of the Judah L. Magnes Museum (1979); N. 
Feuchtwanger-Sarig, “Torah Binders from Denmark,’ in: M. Gelfer- 
Jorgensen (ed.), Danish Jewish Art - Jews in Danish Art (Danish,1999), 
382-435; R. Grafman, Crowning Glory, Silver Torah Ornaments (1996); 
idem, 50 Rimmonim, A Selection of Torah Finials from a European 
Family Collection (1998); C. Grossman, “Italian Torah Binders,” in: 
Jewish Art, 7 (1980), 35-43; F Guggenheim-Griinberg, Die Torawick- 
elbdinder von Lengnau Zeugnisse jtidischer Volkskunst (1967); J. Gut- 
mann, “Die Mappe Schuletragen,” in: A. Weber, E. Friedlander & 
FE Armbruster (eds.), Mappot ...blessed be who comes, The Band of 
Jewish Tradition (1997), 65-69; R. Jacoby, “‘Etzba’ and ‘Kulmos; The 
Torah Pointer in the Persian World” (Ph.D. diss., Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem, 2005); B. Kirshenblatt-Gimblett, “The Cut that Binds: 
The Western Ashkenazic Torah Binder as Nexus between Circumci- 
sion and Torah,’ in: V. Turner (ed.), Celebration: Studies in Festivity 
and Ritual (1982), 136-46; FE. Raphaél, “On Saturday My Grandson 
Will Bring the Mappah to the Synagogue,” in: A. Weber, E. Fried- 
lander & F Armbruster (eds.), Mappot... blessed be who comes, The 
Band of Jewish Tradition (1997), 73-79; C. Roth, “Ritual Art, in: En- 
cyclopedia Judaica (1973), 3:524-535; S. Sabar “‘May He Grow Up to 
the Huppah: Representations of the Wedding on Ashkenazi Torah 
Binders,’ in: G. Cohen Grossman (ed.), Romance & Ritual: Celebrat- 
ing The Jewish Wedding (2001), 31-45; J. Stown, “Silver English Rim- 
monim and Their Makers, in: Quest (Sept. 1965), 23-30; D. Tahon, 
“Rapduni be-Tapuhim,; in: Rimmonim, 4 (1994), 20-27 (Heb.); A. 
Weber, “The Culture of Rural Jewry in Swabia and Franconia,’ in: A. 
Weber, E. Friedlander & E Armbruster (eds.), Mappot... blessed be 
who comes, The Band of Jewish Tradition (1997), 82-91; idem, “From 
Leo to Virgo - The Binders of the Synagogue at Ichenhausen,’ in: A. 
Weber, E. Friedlander & FE. Armbruster (eds.), Mappot... blessed be 
who comes, The Band of Jewish Tradition (1997), 92-99; B. Yaniv, “An 
Attempt to Reconstruct the Design of Tower-Shaped Rimonim in 
Morocco according to Models from Spain,’ in: Peamim, 50 (Winter 
1992), 69-98 (Heb.); idem, “The Mystery of the Flat Torah Finials 
from East Persia,” in: A. Netzer (ed.), Padyavand, Judeo-Iranian and 
Jewish Studies Series, 1 (1996), 63-74; idem, “The Samaritan Torah 
Case; in: V. Morabito, Alen D. Crown & L. Davey (eds.), Samaritan 
Researches, 5 (2000), 4.04—4.13; idem, “Regional Variations of Torah 
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Cases from the Islamic World,’ in: For Every Thing a Season - Jewish 
Ritual Art (2002), 39-76; idem, The Torah Case; Its History and Design 
(1997) (Heb.); M. Gelfer-Jorgensen (ed.), Danish Jewish Art - Jews in 
Danish Art (tr. from the Danish; 1999). 


[Bracha Yaniv (2™4 ed.)] 


TORAH UMESORAH (National Society for Hebrew Day 
Schools). The largest national body serving 700 Orthodox day 
schools in North America, the Torah Umesorah was founded 
in 1944 by Rabbi Shraga Feivel Mendlowitz. From 1946 its na- 
tional director was Joseph Kaminetsky, who was succeeded by 
Rabbi Joshua Fishman in 1982. Policy is officially dictated by 
a rabbinical board. Among its other activities, Torah Umeso- 
rah sponsors a teacher training institute called AishDos and 
represents its membership schools to the U.S. Department 
of Education. In the past, Torah Umesorah published the 
children’s magazine Olomeinu as well as The Jewish Parent; 
and Hamenahel, a periodical for school principals. In 2004 
they began publishing an educational magazine called Raya- 
nos. Torah Umesorah organizes two yearly conferences, the 
National Conference of Yeshiva Principals and the National 
Leadership Convention, the latter of which is geared toward 
anyone involved in Torah education. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Zvi Kramer, The Day Schools and Torah 
Umesorah: The Seeding of Traditional Judaism in America (1984); 
C.S. Liebman, in: AJYP, 66 (1965); A.I. Schiff, The Jewish Day School 


in A j 66). 
Oe [Asher Oser (24 ed.)] 


TORAH VA-AVODAH (Heb. “Torah and Labor’), descrip- 
tion of the ideology of the Zionist religious pioneering move- 
ment, as well as the name of the world confederation of pio- 
neer and youth groups of the *Mizrachi movement established 
in Vienna in 1925 at a conference of delegates from various 
countries (representing Mizrachi youth, religious *He-Halutz 
groups, and *Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi). The ideology was based 
on the unity of the Torah, the people, and the land of Israel, 
as well as on the postulate that only a man who lives by his 
own labor can be certain that he does not exploit and abuse 
his neighbor. This concept, coupled with the demand for social 
justice, induced the movement into establishing cooperative 
collective pioneering settlements in Erez Israel. 

See also *Mizrachi, *Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi, *Bnei Akiva, 
*Ha-Kibbutz ha-Dati. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Walk, in: YLBI, 6 (1961), 236-56. 


TORBERG (Kantorberg), FRIEDRICH (1908-1979), Aus- 
trian novelist, journalist, and editor. Torberg, who was born in 
Vienna, won acclaim with his first novel, Der Schueler Gerber 
hat absolviert (1930). He worked for the Prager Tagblatt and 
the Selbstwehr during the 1930s. In 1938 he fled from Prague 
to Switzerland and fought in a Czech brigade with the French 
army until the collapse of France. With the help of the “Emer- 
gency Rescue Committee,” he escaped to the U.S. in 1940 as a 
persecuted writer. There he lived first as a scriptwriter in Los 
Angeles and later in New York. Torberg returned to Vienna 
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in 1951, where he was for many years the editor of Forum, a 
literary and cultural monthly. 

His novella Mein ist die Rache (1943) and his novel Hier 
bin ich, mein Vater (1948) dealt with the fate of Jews under 
Nazi rule. His other novels include Abschied (1937) and Die 
zweite Begegnung (1950). He published two collections of verse, 
Der ewige Refrain (1929) and Lebenslied (1958). Among his 
further works are Das fuenfte Rad am Thespiskarren (1967), 
Golems Wiederkehr (1968), Suesskind von Trimberg (1972), and 
two collection of anecdotes on Jewish life in the Habsburg 
monarchy, Die Tante Jolesch (1977) and Die Erben der Tante 
Jolesch (1978). Torberg’s collected works, including his exten- 
sive correspondence, appeared in 19 volumes (1962-91). In ad- 
dition to his extensive literary output, Torberg also worked as 
a German translator of Ephraim *Kishon’s novels. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: EF Lennartz, Deutsche Dichter und Schrift- 
steller unserer Zeit (19598), 756-8; H. Zohn, Wiener Juden in der 
deutschen Literatur (1964), 101-5. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Strelka 
(ed.), Festschrift (1970); A. Tobias, in: BLB, 19 (1980), 56/57:169-73; 
R. Hilbrand, in: D. Axmann (ed.), Und Lacheln ist das Erbteil meines 
Stammes (1988), 89-106; D. Axmann, in: ibid., 149-58; H. Zogbaum, 
in: Australian Journal of Jewish Studies, 7 (1993), 1, 71-92; J. Thunecke, 
in: Modern Austrian Literature, 27 (1994), 3-4, 19-36; E. Adunka, in: 
ibid., 213-37; E. Tichy, Friedrich Torberg (1995); C. Sajak, in: J. Thu- 
necke (ed.), Deutschsprachige Exillyrik von 1933 bis zur Nachkriegszeit 
(1998), 157-69; H. Abret, in: M. Braun et al. (ed.), “Hinauf und Zurueck 
in die herzhelle Zukunft” (2000), 521-41; S. Hart, “History through 
Humor ... Friedrich Torberg’s “Tante Jolesch Books, with particular 
Reference to the Problems of Assimilation and Anti-Semitism” (Ph.D. 
diss., King’s College, London; 2001). 

[Sol Liptzin / Mirjam Triend] (24 ed.)] 


TORCHIN (Pol. Torczyn), town in S. Volyn district, Ukraine; 
passed to Russia in 1795. In 1648-49 the Jews suffered at the 
hands of the Cossacks under *Chmielnicki. Because of their 
economic plight, the Council of the Four Lands (see *Coun- 
cils of the Lands) granted the community a reduction in tax 
in 1726. The Jewish population numbered about 640 in 1765. 
During the 19 century various branches of crafts were de- 
veloped whose products were sold on the Russian markets. In 
1890 there were 21 tanneries and 66 shops in the town, most 
of them owned by Jews. The Jewish population numbered 
1,748 in 1847, 2,629 (58% of total population) in 1897, and 1,480 
(46%) in 1921. Between the two world wars, in independent 
Poland, all the Jewish parties were active in the town, as well 
as a branch of He-Halutz, a sport association, and a library. 


Holocaust Period 

Before the outbreak of World War 11 there were about 1,600 
Jews in Torczyn. In September 1939 the Red Army entered the 
town and a Soviet administration was established there un- 
til the outbreak of the German-Soviet war in June 1941. The 
Germans occupied the town on June 24, 1941. In January 1942 
the Jews from Torczyn and its vicinity were concentrated in a 
closed ghetto in the town. The ghetto was liquidated at the end 
of August 1942 and most of the Jews were shot in the Jewish 
cemetery. During this Aktion some Jews succeeded in hiding 
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and another group in escaping and joining a partisan unit that 
operated in the vicinity. After the war, the Jewish community 
of Torczyn was not reconstituted. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Halpern, Pinkas, index; B. Wasiutynski, 
Ludnos¢ zydowska w Polsce w wiekach x1x i XxX (1930), 84. 


[Shimon Leib Kirshenboim] 


TORCZYNER, JACQUES (1914— _), U.S. Zionist leader. Tor- 
czyner was born in Antwerp, Belgium, where his father had 
been president of the Belgian Zionist Federation. He identi- 
fied himself with Zionist activity in Belgium and was editor 
of the official publications of the Zionist Federation from 1937 
until the outbreak of World War 11. In 1940 he immigrated to 
the United States and became one of the leaders of the Zionist 
Organization of America and was closely associated with Abba 
Hillel *Silver. Torczyner served as president of the Zionist Or- 
ganization of America for five consecutive terms and was ap- 
pointed chairman of the Administrative Board of the zoa. He 
is also president of the World Union of General Zionists. He 
has written extensively on problems connected with Zionist 
ideology and the future of American Jewry. 


TORGOV, MORLEY (1927-_ ), Canadian author. Morley Tor- 
gov was born and raised in Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, where 
his family was part of the city’s small Jewish community. A 
full-time lawyer with a practice in Toronto, he wrote in his 
leisure time. 

Torgov published a memoir and five novels, each of 
which explores Jewish themes with humor and irony that 
are gentler than in either Mordecai *Richler or Philip *Roth, 
with whom he is often compared. A Good Place to Come From 
(1974) won the Leacock Medal for Humour and was adapted 
as a mini-series for television and for the stage in Canada and 
the United States. A series of vignettes, it describes Torgov’s 
experience of growing up Jewish in the predominantly gen- 
tile world of Sault Ste. Marie. The Abramsky Variations (1977), 
written in three parts and set in Toronto and France, concerns 
three generations of the Abramsky (later Brahms) family: fa- 
ther Louis, son Hershel, and grandson Bart (né Kevin). Each 
character struggles to reconcile Jewish tradition with secular 
ambition, and all are more strongly attracted to fantasizing 
about people they want to emulate than to facing reality. Tor- 
gov’s second novel, The Outside Chance of Maximilian Glick 
(1982), which also won the Leacock Medal, was first written 
as a children’s story. It takes a comic look at 12-year-old Max- 
imilian, so named because his parents thought it would look 
impressive on the door of a law office. It is the story of a boy 
raised in a tiny Jewish community in Steelton, northern On- 
tario. Maximilian seeks to escape the suffocating love of his 
parents and grandparents, who envision him making a career 
as a surgeon, judge, or scientist. With the help of Rabbi Kal- 
man Teitelman, who replaces Steelton’s former rabbi and with 
whom Maximilian forms a relationship, he eventually releases 
himself from the stifling expectations of others. St. Farb’s Day 
(1990) concerns Isadore Farb, an honest, respectable lawyer 
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on Toronto’s Bay Street. As Farb struggles with an ethical di- 
lemma - he finds himself involved in a conflict of interest 
with several clients - he confronts larger moral issues linked 
to his Jewish identity. The War to End All Wars (1998) brings 
together two former soldiers who had fought opposite one an- 
other in World War 1. In the mid-1920s, Ellio Pines and Karl 
Sternberg are living in the small town of Oreville, Michigan, 
where they compete as businessmen and as suitors. Stickler 
and Me (2002) is a novel for young adults. 


[Ruth Panofsky (24 ed.)] 


TORME, MEL (Melvin Howard; 1925-1999) U.S. singer, 
drummer, pianist, composer, arranger, actor, author. Although 
he was known as “the Velvet Fog,” a nickname he loathed, and 
most people thought of him in terms of his creamy vocal tones, 
Mel Torme was a protean figure whose range of talents encom- 
passed not only jazz and pop music but writing and acting as 
well. The son of Russian Jewish immigrants (the family name, 
Torma, was changed by an immigration official at Ellis Island), 
Torme was a child performer of note, singing with the Coon- 
Sanders Nighthawks Orchestra at four and appearing on nu- 
merous national radio programs including Jack Armstrong, 
the All-American Boy when he was nine. Trained as a pianist 
and drummer, he also began his songwriting career very early, 
with the Harry James band performing his “Lament of Love” 
when Torme was 15. By 1943, the teenager was touring with the 
Chico Marx band as a singer, drummer, and arranger. That was 
the year in which he also made his film debut in Higher and 
Higher alongside another newcomer, Frank Sinatra. 

Sinatra’s success with the Pied Pipers vocal group in- 
spired Torme to form his own backup aggregation, the Mel- 
Tones, and it was his recordings with them in the mid-1940s 
that inspired New York disk jockey Fred Robbins to gift Torme 
with his famous sobriquet. (Torme eventually came to ac- 
cept the nickname, sporting license plates that read LE FOG 
and EL PHOG.) His career continued in the ascendant with 
a commercial peak in the 1947 MGm musical Good News, 
which triggered a very brief enthusiasm for Torme among the 
bobbysoxers. But he was outgrowing this music and by the 
early 1950s hooked up with nascent Bethlehem Records where 
he became a jazz artist in earnest. The timing was probably 
unfortunate, as Torme’s musical maturing coincided with 
the rise of rock ‘n’ roll and the ebbing of jazz as a commer- 
cial vehicle. 

Torme, however, was a man of many interests and tal- 
ents, and survived by broadening his horizons to include writ- 
ing for television, several books of non-fiction including an 
autobiography (It Wasn't All Velvet, 1988) and a biography of 
his close friend and fellow Jewish child prodigy, Buddy Rich 
(Traps: The Drum Wonder, 1991). His most famous composi- 
tion, “The Christmas Song,” was not only a huge hit for Nat 
Cole but is among the most frequently recorded holiday songs 
in the modern repertoire. Torme continued performing and 
recording until a serious stroke felled him in 1996; the linger- 
ing effects of that stroke would kill him three years later. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: “Mel Torme,’ Biography Resource Cen- 
ter, Thompson-Gale Publishing, at: www.gale.com/BiographyRC; 
“Mel Torme,’ MusicWeb Encyclopaedia of Popular Music, at: www. 
musicweb.uk.net; J. Rosen, “Mel Torme,’ in Salon Magazine (June 12, 


1999), at: www.salon.com. 
[George Robinson (24 ed.)] 


TORONTO, city in Canada, with a population of approxi- 
mately 2.5 million people; located on the north shore of Lake 
Ontario. The city is the capital of the province of Ontario and 
at the heart of a larger urban expanse officially known as the 
Greater Toronto Area (GTA), home to an additional 2.7 mil- 
lion people. Toronto is also one of the largest Jewish Diaspora 
centers. In 2001 there were approximately 114,000 Jews in the 
city of Toronto and another 65,000 in the surrounding GTA 
municipalities. That population continues to grow. 


History 

Many of Toronto's Jews remain clustered along what is likely 
the longest Jewish neighborhood in the Diaspora. It begins 
downtown and extends up either side of one street, Bathurst 
Street, for about 15 miles (24 km.). While there are no fixed 
boundaries along this lengthy north/south artery, it is possible 
to divide the Toronto Jewish community into a landscape of 
three connected neighborhoods. 

The downtown and most southerly neighborhood is 
the oldest. Toronto, originally named York, was founded as a 
British garrison town on Lake Ontario in the late 18 century. 
As surrounding agricultural settlement gradually expanded, 
so did the town, which served as a local market and com- 
mercial center. By the late 1840s and early 1850s Toronto was 
home to a small number of Jews, mostly merchants active in 
the jewelry, clothing, and dry goods business. Many of these 
Jews were originally from England or Germany and retained 
close economic and kinship ties to Jewish merchant families 
in Montreal, New York, or London. As Toronto continued 
to grow, Jewish-owned enterprises successfully expanded to 
include financial services, land speculation, and manufac- 
turing. 

While few in number and generally well integrated into 
the larger community, the tiny Toronto Jewish community 
came together to found a burial society and organize High 
Holiday services. Confident that their numbers would gradu- 
ally grow, in 1856 a group of 18 men founded Toronto’s Holy 
Blossom Congregation. For the next decade and a half, there 
was slow but steady growth in the community. In the early 
1880s the Toronto Jewish community stood just short of 600 
members. They were not ready for the explosion in Jewish 
population numbers that came with the great westward migra- 
tion of Jews out of Russian Poland, Lithuania, and the Ukraine 
that began in the early 1880s. As this migration reached To- 
ronto the city’s Jewish population expanded by more than 200 
percent to almost 1,400 Jews in 1891. During the next 20 years 
it grew by more than one thousand percent to exceed 18,000 
in 1911. In the next ten years the size of the Jewish community 
of Toronto doubled yet again. 
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The small and generally well-integrated older Jewish 
community offered the new immigrants what assistance it 
could, but it was soon overwhelmed by so many new arrivals 
who were so different from themselves. In turn, the new arriv- 
als, Yiddish-speaking and largely working-class, often felt at 
a distance from the prosperous and largely English-speaking 
Jews they found in Toronto. Many of the recent immigrants 
first clustered in poorer inner-city neighborhoods where they 
found employment in the growing garment industry or strug- 
gled to make a living as peddlers and petty merchants. They 
built an institutional infrastructure that echoed the East Euro- 
pean world from which they had recently arrived. Synagogues 
and Landsmannschaften were established, often tied to coun- 
try or region of origin. Secular organizations of many differ- 
ent political stripes, left and right, Zionist and non-Zionist, 
also took root. 

Even as Jewish immigrants to Toronto and their children 
struggled to secure an economic foothold for themselves in 
this new urban world while tenaciously holding onto their 
identities as Jews, they were subject to assimilationist pressures 
from Toronto’s urban gatekeepers — school teachers, Protes- 
tant missionaries, social workers, and politicians — all preach- 
ing a vision of Toronto as an orderly outpost of British values 
in North America and believing it their duty to remake these 
“foreigners” in their own image. Some, tinged with antisemi- 
tism and fearing that Jews could not or would not assimilate, 
began to pressure the government for severe restrictions on 
immigration. As the anti-immigrant movement grew through 
the mid-1920s, the government responded with tough immi- 
gration barriers. Even though these regulations cut off the flow 
of East European immigration into Canada, antisemitism in 
housing, in the workplace, and in areas of social contact con- 
tinued. Tensions exploded in the 1933 Christie Pits riot, where 
Jewish and Italian youths fought anti-immigrant gangs who 
had been harassing Jews. 

World War I was a watershed in Toronto Jewish life. The 
outbreak of war in 1939 brought not only distress to the heav- 
ily Polish-Jewish population of Toronto fearful for the fate 
of family still in Poland, it also brought a return of economic 
growth, full employment, and a sense of shared contribu- 
tion to the national cause. With many Canadian Jews serving 
with the military and contributing on the home front, Jews 
were increasingly unwilling to tolerate further anti-Jewish 
discrimination. Even as the organized Toronto Jewish com- 
munity, led by the Canadian Jewish Congress, organized in 
support of the war effort it also began a campaign to combat 
antisemitism and to lobby for legally enforced human rights 
protections. In part as a result of this effort, in 1944 Ontario 
passed the first human rights legislation in Canada, barring 
discrimination on the basis of race or religion. In 1962 the 
Ontario Human Rights Code was proclaimed and the On- 
tario Human Rights Commission established to ensure the 
Code was followed. Changing attitudes can be seen in the 
election, back-to-back, of two Jewish mayors, Nathan *Phil- 
lips (1955-62) and Philip *Givens (1962-66). Givens, at the 
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time he was mayor, was also president of the Canadian Zionist 
Federation. 

In addition to a growing spirit of openness, Toronto also 
emerged from the war a prosperous center of commerce and 
industry. Continuing demand for labor in and around To- 
ronto drew migrants from within Canada and quickly forced 
a reopening of immigration. Toronto continued to thrive 
through the rest of the 20" century. Manufacturing declined, 
but the government and service sectors expanded. ‘The city 
grew through large-scale suburban expansion. Like most 
North American Jews, Toronto Jews left crowded, aging hous- 
ing downtown for the second of Toronto’s Jewish neighbor- 
hoods, the near suburbs - now considered the central region 
of Jewish Toronto - above the core along Bathurst St. The near 
suburbs developed as an uptown version of the dense Jew- 
ish community that had been downtown. Continued immi- 
gration as well as suburbanization brought Jews to this area. 
Tens of thousands of Displaced Persons, including many Ho- 
locaust survivors, settled in Toronto in the 1950s as Canada 
became second only to Israel in the proportion of survivors 
in its Jewish population. North African Jews and Hungarian 
Jews arrived in Toronto in the 1960s. In addition, small-town 
Ontario Jews seeking a more Jewish environment for them- 
selves and their children also moved to Toronto as did many 
young people from Montreal who moved out of fear of sepa- 
ratism in Quebec during the 1970s and 1980s. Toronto also 
attracted immigrants from the United States, including Viet- 
nam draft resistors, and many from the former Soviet Union, 
South Africa, and Israel. Each group brought its own Jewish 
traditions, creating a unique Jewish community pluralism that 
found expression in new congregations, schools, bookstores, 
newspapers, bakeries, restaurants, clubs, and cultural associa- 
tions. By 1991, the Jewish population of greater Toronto had 
risen to 163,000, up from 67,000 in 1951. 


Education 

The near suburbs developed as population expanded from 
the 1950s through the 1980s. Dozens of congregations of all 
branches are found in the near suburbs. Forest Hill, which was 
the subject of an early study of suburbia, Crestwood Heights, 
is the home of Holy Blossom Temple, Canada’s largest Re- 
form congregation, and of Beth Tzedec, Canada’s - and North 
America’s - largest Conservative congregation. Toronto's ex- 
tensive network of Jewish schools, which began downtown 
in the first wave of migration, flourished in the near suburbs. 
The Toronto Jewish Federation decided in the early 1970s to 
place considerable community resources into day school ed- 
ucation. But instead of funding schools directly, the Federa- 
tion started subsidizing tuition according to need. Day school 
enrollment steadily increased, reaching parity with Jewish 
supplementary school enrollment in the 1970s. Congrega- 
tionally based supplementary schools remain the setting in 
which many Toronto Jews have their Jewish education, but 
the enrollments at Jewish day schools are now larger. And as 
day school enrollment grew, so did the range of day school 
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options. Orthodox day schools were joined by secular Zionist, 
Conservative, and Reform day schools and others with dis- 
tinctive pedagogical approaches. Orthodox schools on the 
yeshivah model are also late 20" century additions to the To- 
ronto Jewish school system. 

As the day schools grew at the elementary level, Fed- 
eration leaders planned for a high school which would be an 
alternative to the public high schools that prepare students 
to do well at university. The Community Hebrew Academy 
of Toronto, which opened in the 1960s, has had continually 
increasing enrollment, to over 1,400 students in 2004-5. In 
contrast to the expansion of the day school system, there are 
still many school-age Jewish children who do not receive any 
formal Jewish education. As in other North American Jewish 
communities, there is support for a model of lifelong learn- 
ing in summer camps, campus programs, and adult educa- 
tion. Both the University of Toronto downtown and suburban 
York University have well-staffed and well-enrolled programs 
in Jewish Studies and many congregations have active adult 
education programs. 


Community Organization 

The Toronto uya Federation, which was created by the merger 
of the Ontario branch of the *Canadian Jewish Congress with 
the Toronto Jewish Welfare Fund in the 1970s, acts as the cen- 
tral agency of the community. By the end of the 20 century 
the Federation’s uya campaign in Toronto was annually rais- 
ing about $50 million. It allocates funds to a wide diversity of 
needs. About one-third of the annual uja income goes over- 
seas and almost 10 percent to Canada-wide Jewish organiza- 
tions. Of the part that remains in Toronto about 40 percent 
is allocated to Jewish education and identity. Of that amount, 
two-thirds is used for subsidy of Jewish day school tuition. 
Significant Federation allocations support a range of social 
services often in conjunction with funding from different lev- 
els of government. The Jewish Family and Child Service is the 
leading agency in this area. The Federation acquired responsi- 
bility for the two Jewish community centers in the 1990s. The 
Toronto Jewish community has also developed a wide range 
of services for the elderly. The Baycrest Centre for Geriatric 
Care is one of the world’s outstanding facilities. In addition to 
the support from Federation, Jewish schools, social services, 
and other organizations do their own fundraising. The Or- 
thodox community is also organized for its particular needs, 
sponsoring a bet din and maintaining a well-organized Va'ad 
Hakashrut, which uses the cor label. 


York Region and Downtown Toronto 

Jewish population expanded along Bathurst Street beyond 
the near suburbs into York Region, north of the city of To- 
ronto. This area is today the third distinctive Toronto Jewish 
neighborhood. ‘The first step was the intentional creation of a 
Jewish neighborhood in the 1980s and this set the stage for a 
later transformation of this previous farming landscape into 
dense automobile-dependent suburbs. The developer of a large 
tract along Bathurst Street set aside a plot for a large Orthodox 
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synagogue and encouraged Jewish day schools to build. The 
area soon became an affluent, largely Orthodox neighborhood 
from its inception. In addition to the synagogues and schools, 
the local shopping center contains a large grocery chain ex- 
tensively stocked with kosher items, a Jewish bookstore, and 
kosher restaurants. Jews, not all Orthodox, have continued to 
move northward in York Region, attracted by large modern 
housing developments, Jewish schools, and the perception of 
the region as the “new neighborhood.” By 2001, York Region 
accounted for 33 percent of the Jewish population of the Gra, 
and with so many younger Jewish families it was home to 40 
percent of Jewish children and tightly packed with hockey 
clubs, music lessons, and carpooling. 

ujA Federation has begun building a York Region cam- 
pus that will include Federation offices, a Jewish community 
center, and several different day schools. Synagogues, while 
present, are less visible parts of the area landscape than they 
are in the near suburbs, since a number of existing day school 
buildings have space in which congregations can meet. So- 
cially, the neighborhood is also distinctive. It has a large per- 
centage of recent immigrants from Israel and the former So- 
viet Union. Street life, characteristic of Toronto Jewry two 
generations ago and still common downtown and in parts of 
the near suburbs, is much reduced, shifting to the malls that 
dot Bathurst Street in York Region which provide the setting 
for the leisure-time spending on entertainment, snacks, and 
consumer goods. 

In counterpoint to the development in York Region, 
downtown Toronto has also seen a rapid revival in Jewish 
population growth. Much of downtown Toronto was gen- 
trified in the latter 20" century. This urban transformation 
brought thousands of Jewish professionals and business peo- 
ple into renovated homes. With its combination of safe streets, 
public transportation, pedestrian street culture, and access to 
jobs and the arts, central Toronto is considered a very desir- 
able place to live. Some areas with competitive house prices 
remain, but much of the increase in the Jewish population is 
occurring due to extensive recent condominium construction, 
which is adding hundreds of thousands of residential units to 
the central city. Recently formed Jewish congregations have 
joined several historic ones. New schools were founded in the 
1970s and have grown since. The downtown Jewish Commu- 
nity Centre was renovated in the early 2000s and the Hillel at 
the University of Toronto's downtown campus constructed a 
new center at the same time. The Ashkenaz Festival of “new 
Jewish culture,” which grew out of the klezmer revival, is held 
over Labor Day weekend every second year at Harbourfront, 
an urban park on the Lake Ontario waterfront. 


Multiculturalism 

Toronto is today a city where immigrants from all over the 
world and the children of immigrants constitute a large ma- 
jority of the population. This multicultural reality is celebrated 
by city boosters and Toronto Jews as a vital part of that urban 
context. The ability of people from a pluralism of origins to 
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live together in Toronto without overt racial tensions and the 
widely held view that new immigrants enrich the local cul- 
ture and economy are seen as measures of the city’s tolerance. 
Multiculturalism also continues Canada’s older tradition of 
seeing itself as a mosaic society. The separate tiles of a mosaic 
touch and form a richer larger whole, but they do remain sepa- 
rate. While there are social settings where persons of different 
backgrounds meet, and a growing segment of Toronto society 
where friendships and families are drawn from more than one 
group, social segmentation continues. This is aided by new 
technologies which allow extensive and low-cost contact with 
the old country. Modern transportation also encourages more 
travel back and forth than was possible for previous waves of 
migration. This applies to Toronto Jews as well as the general 
population. Toronto Jews, for example, maintain a strong at- 
tachment with Israel. Many Toronto Jews have family in Israel, 
whom they visit and stay in contact with. Others who do not 
have family have visited and many have friends and profes- 
sional contacts there. As well, many Israelis have moved to 
Toronto, some temporarily and others permanently. 

Multiculturalism is also associated with the clustering 
of Toronto Jews in their own neighborhoods. Many older 
downtown neighborhoods still have ethnic labels, although 
the residents of these neighborhoods are now quite mixed. 
Clustering in ethnic neighborhoods is also common in the 
new suburbs. A large concentration of Italian Canadians is 
found west of the Jewish neighborhood in York Region, and 
the largest Chinese urban diaspora in the world, a product of 
recent and continuing immigration, is to its east. Other im- 
migrant groups, including growing Muslim and Arab popu- 
lations, are residentially concentrated elsewhere in the central 
city and suburbs of the era. Multiculturalism is also associ- 
ated with the willingness to respect the public show of distinc- 
tive lifestyles. Accordingly, not only is Toronto a good place to 
bea secular, Reform, Reconstructionist, or Conservative Jew, 
but it is also a good place to be an Orthodox Jew. The value 
placed on diversity can sometimes engender unlikely alliances. 
In the 1990s, supporters of Toronto Jewish day schools, and 
the Ontario Region of the Canadian Jewish Congress acting 
on their behalf, joined Conservative Christian and Muslim 
private school supporters in a multifaith coalition. The coali- 
tion unsuccessfully urged the Ontario government to follow a 
policy similar to that of other provinces, which allocate public 
funds to private religious schools. 

Toronto, which is now by far Canada’s largest city, has 
developed into a major world center, a node in a global net- 
work of communications, commercial, and population flows. 
Greater Toronto’s Jewish population topped 179,000 Jews 
in 2001 and now accounts for approximately half of all Jews 
in Canada. And that population is projected to grow. Jews 
play important roles in sustaining and developing Toronto's 
social and economic network, not unlike the role Jews play in 
other world cities. The Jews of Toronto, as in other world cities, 
are also continually challenged to creatively and productively 
blend the separate identities fostered by multiculturalism 
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with the cosmopolitanism of an interconnected global so- 
ciety. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C.H. Levitt, and W. Shaffir, Riot at Christie 
Pits (1987); C. Shahar and T. Rosenbaum, Jewish Life in Greater To- 
ronto: A Comprehensive Survey of the Attitudes & Behaviors of Mem- 
bers of the Greater Toronto Jewish Community (2005); S.A. Speisman, 
The Jews of Toronto: A History to 1937 (1979). 


[Stuart Schoenfeld and Harold Troper (2"4 ed.)] 


°TORQUEMADA, TOMAS DE (14202-1498), first head of 
the Spanish *Inquisition. Probably born in Valladolid, he en- 
tered the *Dominican Order at the age of 14, and soon took 
his place among the strictest members of the monastery. At 
the age of 32 he became prior of the monastery of Segovia. 
Torquemada first came in contact with Queen Isabella around 
1469; he became her confessor and some time later also her 
husband King Ferdinand’s. His influence on the royal couple, 
especially on the queen, made him a powerful factor in Span- 
ish politics. In conjunction with Cardinal Mendoza he drafted 
a petition to the Pope requesting authorization of the estab- 
lishment of a unified national Spanish Inquisition. This was 
given in 1478. Torquemada was among the 12 clerics whose 
names were submitted to the pope in 1482 for inquisitorial ap- 
pointments. At that time he was already known for his extreme 
views on the eradication of Judaism among the *Conversos 
and the question of the Jews in the united Spanish kingdom. 
After confirmation of his appointment he started to prepare 
the organization of the Inquisition, and founded its general 
supreme council, which became one of the councils of state 
and a key power in the internal affairs of the united kingdom. 
As head of the council, Torquemada was accorded the title 
inquisitor general (1483). 

Torquemada established a system of regional inquisi- 
tional tribunals, at first in smaller towns near centers of Con- 
verso influence where opposition from the local population 
to the inquisitorial methods was manifest. Later, tribunals 
were also set up in larger towns. Torquemada initiated con- 
ventions of inquisitors (the first was held in Seville in 1484) 
to discuss the activities of the tribunals. He also drew up per- 
manent instructions for the tribunals on working methods, 
as well as judicial procedures. In addition to the trials held 
by the Inquisition, the first results of Torquemada’s activities 
concerning Conversos and Jews were the orders of expulsion 
from Andalusia (1483) and Albarracin (1486). In particular, 
there was the libel of *Host desecration and alleged crucifix- 
ion of a Christian child involving a group of Conversos at *La 
Guardia (1490-91). 

In the sphere of general politics Torquemada pressed for 
resumption of the war of Reconquest against the kingdom of 
*Granada. After Granada’s conquest he was instrumental in 
obtaining the general decree of expulsion of the Jews from 
Spain (1492). A widely related legend - probably without his- 
torical foundation - tells of negotiations between a Jewish 
delegation headed by Don Isaac *Abrabanel and the king: the 
king was offered the sum of 30,000 dinars for abolition of the 
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expulsion decree, but Torquemada, who was listening to the 
talks from an adjacent room, broke into the king’s room, put 
a crucifix on the table, and reminded him of Judah Iscariot 
who had betrayed Jesus for 30 pieces of silver. Influenced by 
Torquemada’s appearance, the king rejected the Jewish offer. 

In 1494 additional inquisitors were appointed, who were 
allocated many of Torquemada’s former competencies. The 
appointments were evidently made because of Torquemada’s 
failing health, not because of a decline in his influence. In the 
early 1490s he proceeded severely against bishops and clerics 
suspected of requesting the pope’s support against his meth- 
ods and policy, the essence of which were to turn Spain into 
a country of “one flock with one shepherd” 

Torquemada had already become a legend in his lifetime, 
and various assessments — often contradictory — have been 
made of his personality by writers and scholars. He became 
a symbol of religious and ideological fanaticism, of persecu- 
tion, investigation and interrogation, and probing into the 
souls of men. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, index; E. de Molenes, Torque- 
mada et l’Inquisition (1897); H.C. Lea, A History of the Inquisition of 
Spain (3 vols., 1906, repr. 1958), index; T. Hope, Torquemada, Scourge 
of the Jews (1939); B. Llorca, in: Sefarad, 8 (1948), 360-3, 374-81. 


[Haim Beinart] 


TORRE, ALFONSO DE LA (1421-1461), Spanish Converso 
author. Torre, a humanist, is known principally for his Vysyon 
Delectable de la Philosophia y artes liberales, a kind of univer- 
sal encyclopedia presented in the form of a series of dialogues 
which he wrote c. 1450. It quoted *Maimonides extensively and 
was in its turn frequently cited by Solomon ibn Verga in his 
Shevet Yehudah. The sixth chapter of the work, dealing with 
arithmetic, includes a detailed discussion of the numerologi- 
cal aspects of the Kabbalah. 

The Vysyon has been termed a link between the Judeo- 
Arabic thinkers of the Middle Ages and *Spinoza, and it en- 
joyed great influence in its own day and for the subsequent 
two centuries. First published in Burgos in 1485, it was one 
of the few non-Hebrew books printed by Abraham *Usque, 
who produced an Italian version in Ferrara in 1554. The Italian 
text was ultimately retranslated into Spanish by the Marrano 
Francisco (Joseph) de *Caceres (Frankfurt, 1623’, 1663”), who 
was probably unaware that its original author was himself a 


Spaniard and a Converso. 
[Kenneth R. Scholberg] 


TORRES, HENRY (1891-1966), French lawyer and politician. 
Born in Les Andelys, Torrés practiced law in Bordeaux and in 
1919 moved to Paris. A communist in his youth, he published 
Histoire d'un complot (1921) protesting against the arrest of 
militant communists after World War 1 but later joined the 
Socialist Party and was a radical socialist deputy from 1932 
to 1936. He became famous for the fiery eloquence of his ad- 
vocacy as a defense counsel. His reputation reached its peak 
in 1926 with his successful defense of Shalom *Schwarzbard, 
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who assassinated the Ukrainian leader Simon *Petlyura. By 
using the evidence of the pogroms initiated by Petlyura against 
the Ukrainian Jews, Torres obtained Schwarzbard’s acquittal. 
After the Nazi invasion of France, Torrés fled to the United 
States. In America he campaigned against the Pétain regime 
in France, publishing La France trahie: Pierre Laval (1941; Eng. 
tr., 1941) and La Machine infernale (1942; Campaign of Treach- 
ery, 1942) and edited La Voix de France from 1942 to 1943, a 
political journal for French refugees in New York. After World 
War I, Torrés returned to France and from 1948 to 1958 was 
a Gaullist senator for the Seine department. Vice president of 
the High Court of Justice from 1956 to 1958, he was also presi- 
dent of the French broadcasting authority (RTF). 

Torres was the author of several political and historical 
works, among them Le Procés des Pogromes (1927) describing 
his defense of Schwarzbard, and France, terre de liberté (1940). 
He also wrote plays with a legal background including French 
versions of the Trial of Mary Dugan by Bayard Veiller (1928), 
and Witness for the Prosecution by Agatha Christie (1956). 


[Shulamith Catane] 


TORRES, LUIS DE (15‘*-16'» cent.), Spanish interpreter 
to Christopher *Columbus on his first voyage of discovery 
in 1492. Contrary to what was formerly believed, he was the 
only person of Jewish birth who was among the companions 
of Christopher Columbus on his first voyage, having been 
baptized shortly before the expedition sailed. He knew He- 
brew, Aramaic, and some Arabic. When Columbus landed in 
Cuba, convinced it was the mainland, he took possession of 
it for Spain and dispatched Torres with a party into the inte- 
rior to see if they could find gold. Torres reported back that 
the natives were friendly, that he had found no gold but that 
he had seen men putting thin rolls of dried leaves called to- 
bacco into their mouths, lighting them and blowing out clouds 
of smoke. Torres settled in Cuba and won the friendship of 
the Indian ruler who gave him land and slaves. He soon set 
up his own small empire. As an independent ruler of Span- 
ish territory, he received an annual allowance from the Span- 
ish royal family. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, Marranos; M. Kayserling, Christopher 
Columbus... (19077). 


“TORREY, CHARLES CUTLER (1863-1956), U.S. Bible 
scholar and Semitist. Born in East Hardwick, Vermont, Torrey 
taught Latin at Bowdoin College (1885-86), and Semitics, Bible, 
and Hebraica at Andover Theological Seminary (1892-1900) 
and at Yale University (1900-34). He was one of the founders 
of the American School of Archaeology in Jerusalem. Subse- 
quent archaeological finds and advances in Semitic linguistics 
and in lower and higher biblical criticism have been damaging 
to many of Torrey’s contributions in the estimation of pres- 
ent-day scholarship. He developed an independent exegesis 
of the period of Ezra and Nehemiah in The Composition and 
Historical Value of Ezra-Nehemiah (1896), Ezra Studies (1910; 
1970), and Chronicler’s History of Israel (1954). Following E. 
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Koenig’s commentary on Isaiah, he argued in Second Isaiah 
(1928) for the unity of Isaiah 40-66, and assigned Isaiah 3 4-35 
as the introduction to this corpus. In his articles on Ezekiel 
in the Journal of Biblical Literature and in Pseudo-Ezekiel and 
the Original Prophecy (1930; 1970*), he expounded his theory 
regarding the nature and composition of the Book of Ezekiel. 
His thesis was that the bulk of the prophecy contained in the 
canonical Book of Ezekiel was pseudepigraphic, composed 
around 230 B.C.E. but purporting to date from the period of 
Manasseh (692-639 B.C.E.), and later in 200 B.c.E. edited so 
as to appear to be an exilic work. It provoked, however, a bit- 
ter attack by S. Spiegel, who advocated caution in the critical 
analyses and wanton emendations of Ezekiel. 

His often cited theory that the Synoptic Gospels, John, 
and Revelations, as they have been handed down are for the 
most part straightforward translations of Aramaic originals, 
was developed in a number of publications including Transla- 
tions Made from the Original Aramaic Gospels (1912), Four Gos- 
pels: A New Translation (1934), Our Translated Gospels (1936), 
Documents of the Primitive Church (1941), and the posthumous 
Apocalypse of John (1958). How deeply the koranic tradition is 
steeped in the Hebraic culture is documented in Jewish Foun- 
dation of Islam (1933; 1967). His other Islamic studies are Mo- 
hammedan Conquest of Egypt and North Africa (1901) by Ibn 
Abd al-Hakam, edited with notes and selections of the writ- 
ings of Al-Buhaa (1948; 1969). In the area of numismatics he 
investigated the Aramaic graffiti on coins buried in 318 B.c.z. 
and belonging to Jews of Egypt (1937), and he wrote on the rare 
coinage of the Khans of Khokand and Bukhara Gold Coins of 
Kokhand and Bukhara (1950). His other publications include a 
treatise on the composition of Acts The Composition and Date 
of Acts (1926); and an introduction to the apocryphal literature 
(Apocryphal Literature; A Brief Introduction, 1945). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Greenberg, in: C.C. Torrey, Pseudo- 
Ezekiel and the Original Prophecy (1970), xi-xxxv (prolegomenon); 
WE Stinespring, in: idem, Ezra Studies (1970), xi-xxviii (prolegom- 
enon); FE. Rosenthal, in: idem, Jewish Foundation of Islam (1967), 
v-xxiii (introd.). 

[Zev Garber] 


TORTOISE (Mod. Heb. 33), a reptile. In Israel there are sev- 
eral species of both land and water tortoises; the latter lives 
in both sweet and salt water. Some commentators identify 
the 28 (zav), enumerated among the unclean reptiles (Lev. 
11:29), with the tortoise, and on this basis it is so called in 
modern Hebrew. According to rabbinical sources, however, 
the zav is a species of *lizard. Thus the expression “the zav af- 
ter its kind” is explained as including the salamander and 
other reptiles which bear no resemblance to the tortoise (see 
Sifra 6:5). Similarly a resemblance between the zav and the 
snake is mentioned (Hul. 127a), and the hardon, a species of 
lizard of the family of Agamidae (J, Ber. 8:6, 12b). From this 
last source it is apparent that “the zav after its kind” includes 
the Agamidae family, of which six species are found in Israel, 
the largest of which is the Uromastix aegyptius called in Ara- 
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bic dabb. It is found in the Negev and the Arabah and is her- 
bivorous. The Bedouin hunt it and regard its flesh as a great 
delicacy. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lewysohn, Zool, 230f.; ES. Bodenheimer, 


Animal and Man in Bible Lands (1960), 10, 99; J. Feliks, Animal World 


of the Bible (1962), 10. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


TORTOSA, city in Tarragona provinces, N.E. Spain; it had 
one of the oldest Jewish communities in the Iberian Penin- 
sula. A tombstone inscribed in three languages (Hebrew, Latin, 
and Greek) belonging to the first centuries of the Christian 
era (opinions conflict as to its exact date) attests the early ex- 
istence of Jews in the city. The Jewish quarter was situated in 
the northern part of the town, now slightly north of the dis- 
trict known as Remolinos; the Jewish cemetery (from which 
only a few tombstones have survived) was situated to the east 
of the city wall. The existence of the quarter is commemo- 
rated by the names of such streets as Jerusalem Alley and 
Jerusalem Street. 


Muslim Period 

During the Muslim period many Tortosa Jews engaged in ag- 
riculture and in the flourishing maritime trade, maintaining 
commercial ties with Jews of Barcelona and southern France. 
The city was also a center of Jewish learning as is shown by 
10t- and 11'6-century responsa which indicate a high level of 
talmudic knowledge and devout religious observance. The 
poet, grammarian, and lexicographer *Menahem b. Jacob 
ibn Sarug (mid-10 century) was a native of Tortosa and re- 
turned to his birthplace after losing the patronage of *Hisdai 
Ibn Shaprut of Cordoba. Another native of Tortosa, the physi- 
cian and geographer *Ibrahim b. Yaqub, Menahem’s contem- 
porary, was sent by Caliph al-Hakam 1 to travel and survey 
Western and Central Europe. The Hebrew liturgical poet Levi 
b. Isaac ibn Mar Saul lived in Tortosa in the early 11 century. 
Ashtor (see bibliography) estimates Tortosa’s Jewish popula- 
tion in the 11 century at about 30 families. 


Under Christian Rule 

Ramon Berenguer tv, count of Barcelona, captured Tortosa 
from the Muslims in 1148. The treaty of capitulation was simi- 
lar to that of *Tudela, but the article which prohibited the ap- 
pointment of Jewish officials with rights of jurisdiction over 
Muslims was omitted. It appears that the Jewish community 
was destroyed during this war of conquest and Ramon Beren- 
guer attempted to restore it. He set aside a plot of land between 
the coast and the R. Ebro, which was then fortified and sur- 
rounded with towers, on which 60 residential houses were 
built. Berenguer also granted the Jews vineyards and gardens 
which had formerly belonged to Muslims, so that the culti- 
vation of these became the principal occupation of the Jews, 
in addition to crafts and maritime trade. He also promised 
land to any Jew who would settle in Tortosa, and Jews were 
exempted from the payment of taxes for four years. Even af- 
ter this period, they were not required to do any “work, cus- 
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tomary tasks or duties for the count or the other lords of the 
land, unless of their own free will” The ruler decreed that no 
Muslim should exercise authority over Jews; lawsuits between 
Jews and Christians were to be adjudicated under the privi- 
leges enjoyed by the community of Barcelona. These condi- 
tions were an exceptional opportunity for the development of 
the Jewish community. 

However, the hopes which Berenguer had placed in the 
Jews did not materialize because of the division between the 
various lords of the town who challenged his authority over 
it and severely oppressed the Jewish population. In February 
1181, Alfonso 11 of Aragon granted the Jews of Tortosa a priv- 
ilege, with the consent of Raimundo de Moncada (who held 
the right of jurisdiction over the Jews of the town) according 
to which they were authorized to present one of the town’s 
lords with a gift without incurring the obligation of giving 
gifts to the others. Pledges were not to be taken from them 
for their debts, they were not to be confined to their houses, 
and if they were condemned to imprisonment, they were to 
be detained in the fortress (see Rashba (Solomon b. Abraham 
*Adret), Responsa, Iv, 260). The sum which was paid in taxes 
in 1271 - 6,000 solidos - testifies to the strength and wealth 
of the community. Tortosa and Alcafiez then formed a single 
entity, for tax purposes. 

Pedro 111 granted the Jews of Tortosa the right of sitting as 
judges in the local tribunals, though with a lower rank than the 
Christian judges. During the 13" century Jews were employed 
as bailiffs by the Moncada family and by the Templars. 

At the beginning of the 14" century, the community of 
Tortosa addressed a complaint to James 11 against the mora- 
torium on debts which he had granted to the Christian inhab- 
itants of the town, claiming that oral promises that the debts 
owed to them would be repaid could not be relied upon. 


Result of the Persecutions of 1391 

The community of Tortosa suffered during the persecutions 
of the Jews in Spain in 1391. On July 24, John 1 wrote to the 
municipal council, requiring them not only to protect the 
Jews but also to rehabilitate the community. At the end of the 
month the Jews were still concealed in the fortress, but from 
the beginning of August they were taken away individually to 
the houses of the townsmen in order to be baptized, by force 
if necessary. Christian townsmen and Jewish apostates col- 
laborated in these acts, the latter compelling the conversion 
of their wives, parents, and children. On August 14 disorders 
broke out against both the Jews and the municipal authorities 
who were accused of giving the Jews assistance and support. 
By arresting the instigator of the disorders, the municipal lead- 
ers succeeded in suppressing the riots; many Jews, however, 
abandoned their religion during these events. After more than 
a month (on Sept. 2), the king wrote to the municipal lead- 
ers of Tortosa requesting information concerning the heirless 
property of the Jews who had died as martyrs. In April 1392 
he authorized the impoverished Jews who were then living in 
the fortress to remain there and ordered the bailiff to protect 
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them. Turning his attention to the relations between Jews and 
*Conversos, the king issued a decree (Aug. 18, 1393) in which 
he prohibited Jews and Conversos to live in the same quarter, 
to eat or to pray together. Upon the instructions of the bishop, 
the Conversos were obliged to attend church, listen to mis- 
sionary sermons, adhere to Christian observances, and im- 
mediately separate themselves from the Jews. The Jews were 
compelled to wear a distinctive *badge and garb, and sexual 
relations between Jews and Christians (obviously referring to 
Conversos) were punishable by burning at the stake. It nev- 
ertheless appears that toward the close of the century (1397) a 
number of laws favorable to both the Jews and the Moors of 
Tortosa were issued. 


Disputation of Tortosa 

In 1412 Tortosa became the focus of events which the Jews of 
Aragon regarded with trepidation, and that proved a turning 
point in their history, namely, the Disputation of Tortosa (see 
*Tortosa, Disputation of). The community of Tortosa itself 
was represented by the poet Solomon b. Reuben *Bonafed 
who gives a description of the tense atmosphere which per- 
vaded throughout the kingdom in general, and in Tortosa in 
particular, during the disputation. 

The disputation began on Feb. 7, 1413, and was continued, 
with interruptions until Nov. 1414. 

In 1417 the community of Tortosa began to recover. Al- 
fonso v exempted Jews who came to live there from payment 
of taxes for five years. There is also some information on the 
community from the reign of Ferdinand 11, who in 1480 issued 
a decree in which he instructed the community of Tortosa on 
the procedure for electing community leaders, trustees, and 
*mugaddimiun. In October 1481 he issued further instructions 
concerning the swearing-in of officials, and also authorized 
the election of relatives (e.g., father, son, brothers, father-in- 
law and son-in-law) to serve in the community - a practice 
forbidden by the regulations of the Spanish communities. Fer- 
dinand 11 ordered the election of Benveniste Barzilai as the 
leader of the community. 

An indication of the atmosphere in Tortosa on the eve of 
the expulsion of the Jews from Spain in 1492 can be deduced 
from the fine imposed on Abraham Toledano of Tortosa, who 
made a wager, with a number of Christians that the Catholic 
Monarchs would not capture Loja and Malaga from the Mus- 
lims. Tortosa, like neighboring Barcelona and Tarragona, was 
also a port of departure for Jewish refugees from Spain. 
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TORTOSA, DISPUTATION OF, disputation held in Tortosa, 
in 1413-14, the most important and longest of the Christian- 
Jewish *disputations which were forced upon the Jews during 
the Middle Ages. It was apparently prompted by Gerénimo de 
Santa Fé (the apostate Joshua *Lorki) in which he claimed to 
prove the authenticity of the messianism of Jesus from Jewish 
sources. In 1412 the anti-pope *Benedict x111, who was recog- 
nized as pope in Spain, ordered the communities of Aragon 
and Catalonia to send delegates for a discussion in his pres- 
ence on the claims of Gerénimo. The disputation was drawn 
out over some 20 months, and 69 sessions were held; it was 
presided over by the pope, who also actively participated in it. 
From the outset, the disputation did not assume the form ofa 
free discussion between two parties but that of a propagandist 
missionary attack accompanied by psychological pressure — to 
the point of intimidation and threats — by the Christian side 
against Jews, in order to compel them to accept the arguments 
of their adversaries. The principal Hebrew source for the his- 
tory of the disputation is Shevet Yehudah by Solomon *Ibn 
Verga. The Jewish sources mention about 20 participants on 
the Jewish side; some of these actively participated, while oth- 
ers were advisers and observers. A neutral Christian account 
of the debate is also extant. In the disputation, the most prom- 
inent personalities were rabbis *Zerahiah ha-Levi, Astruc ha- 
Levi, Joseph *Albo, and Mattathias ha-Yizhari. 

Immediately upon the first encounter, the pope an- 
nounced - contrary to the promises which he had previ- 
ously given to the Jews - that it was not intended to hold a 
discussion between two equal parties, but to prove the truth 
of Christianity and its principles, as it emerges from the Tal- 
mud. Gerénimo opened the disputation with a veiled threat 
against the obstinate Jews, and during the disputation he 
passed to open threats. To the arguments presented. by the 
Jews, he retorted by accusing them of heresy against their own 
religion, for which they would be tried by the Inquisition. In 
this heavy atmosphere, the Jewish delegates were overtaken 
by fear and confusion and occasionally did not dare - or did 
not succeed - in answering correctly, especially because those 
replies which did not please the pope aroused vulgar rebukes 
on his part which only intensified their fears and anxieties. 
During the disputation new participants appeared on the 
Jewish side, and their arguments were not always coordinated 
with the former; besides, the last word was always granted to 
Geronimo, so that the impression could be formed that he 
had the upper hand. 

During the first part of the disputation (until March 
1414), the discussion revolved around the Messiah and his 
nature (as in the Disputation of *Barcelona). Its second part 
concerned the “errors, the heresy, the villainy, and the abuse 
against the Christian religion in the Talmud,’ according to 
the definition of the initiators of the disputation, and resem- 
bled the disputation of Paris, initiated by Nicholas *Donin. 
The Jews were requested to answer the claims of Gerénimo 
which appeared in his work that was being used as the basis 
of the disputation, and to explain various Midrashim which 
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had been collected by Raymond *Martini. After a while, 12 
questions were presented to the Jews on the subjects of Jesus, 
Original Sin, and the causes of the Exile. The discussions on 
these subjects were prolonged over several months. It was at 
this stage that some of the most brilliant answers ever given 
to questions of this type in similar disputations of the Middle 
Ages were offered. 

At the beginning of 1414 Pope Benedict entered the dis- 
putation himself and demanded that the procedure be short- 
ened and practical conclusions arrived at. Most of the Jews 
sought to withdraw from the disputation because during their 
prolonged absence from home and as a result of the mental 
strain prevailing among their communities, faith was being 
undermined and there was rising despair, while the mission- 
ary preachings of the monks had succeeded in bringing many 
Jews to baptism. Zerahiah ha-Levi, Mattathias ha-Yizhari, and 
Astruc ha-Levi, however, presented memoranda in which they 
refuted all the arguments drawn from aggadot and Midrashim. 
R. Astruc even dared to point out the injustice inhering in the 
actual conditions of the disputation. The delegates of the com- 
munities were away from their homes for about a year; they 
became impoverished and tremendous harm was caused to 
their communities; this may also be regarded as a reason for 
the failure of the Jews to reply successfully. Geronimo reacted 
with words of contempt against the Talmud and the Jews who 
denied the validity of the aggadah, he argued that they ought 
to be tried according to their own laws as unbelievers of the 
principles of their faith. 

The second part of the disputation opened in April 1414. 
Its details are not entirely known, but it is clearly evident 
that at first the Jews chose to remain silent. When Gerdnimo 
brought a list of sayings which were to be effaced from the 
Talmud as impugning the honor of Christianity, the Jews re- 
plied that they themselves were unable to answer, although it 
was certain that the sages of the Talmud in their time would 
have been able to reply, and that consequently the value of 
the Talmud could not be deduced from their own weakness; 
they once more requested to be freed from the disputation. 
Gerénimo summarized his arguments and demanded of the 
pope that the delegates be brought to justice. The latter, with 
the exception of Zerahiah ha-Levi and Joseph Albo, claimed 
that they failed to understand the meaning of Gerdénimoss 
citations. On November 12, the memorandum of R. Astruc 
was presented as the last Jewish memorandum, and on the 
following day the disputation was concluded with the issue 
of a bull on the subject by the pope, and the Jews returned 
to their homes. 


Consequences of the Disputation 

Throughout the period of the disputation, Jews continually 
arrived in Tortosa, where they converted to Christianity. 
The authorities, on their part, intensified their persecutions, 
and ordered that everything which had been disqualified by 
Geroénimo should be obliterated from the Talmud. The dis- 
putation in itself acted as an incentive for anti-Jewish incite- 
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ment, and in several towns the inhabitants adopted severe 
measures in order to force the Jews to convert. Many broke 
down and accepted baptism. Three works were written after 
the Disputation of Tortosa in an attempt at soul-searching: 
Sefer ha-Ikkarim (“Book of Principles”) of R. Joseph Albo, 
in which the author clarified the religious fundamentals dis- 
cussed at the disputation; Sefer ha-Emunot (“Book of Beliefs”) 
by R. *Shem Tov, who regarded the cultivation of philosophy 
as the cause of conversion; and Iggeret Musar (“Letter of Eth- 
ics”) by R. Solomon *Alami, who considered that disrespect 
toward religion and ethics was the cause of the destruction 
of Spanish Jewry. 
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TORTS. 


The Principal Categories of Torts 
The liability of various tortfeasors is discussed in relative detail 
in the Torah. Four principal cases are considered: 

(1) where someone opens a pit into which an animal falls 
and dies (Ex. 21:33-4); 

(2) where cattle trespass into the fields of others and do 
damage (Ex. 22:4); 

(3) where someone lights a fire which spreads to neigh- 
boring fields (Ex. 22:5); 

(4) where an ox gores man or beast (Ex. 21:28-32, 35-6). 
To those has to be added the case where a man injures his fel- 
low or damages his property (Ex. 21:18-19, 22-5; Lev. 24:18-20). 
The Talmud calls the cases contained in the Torah primary cat- 
egories of damage (*Avot Nezikin) and these serve as arche- 
types for similar groups of torts. The principal categories of an- 
imal torts are shen (tooth) - where the animal causes damage 
by consuming; regel (foot) - where the animal causes damage 
by walking in its normal manner; and keren (horn) - where 
the animal causes damage by goring with the intention of do- 
ing harm or does any other kind of unusual damage. The other 
principal categories of damage are bor (pit) - any nuisance 
which ipso facto causes damage; esh (fire) - anything which 
causes damage when spread by the wind; and direct damage by 
man to another's person or property. These principal catego- 
ries and their derivative rules were expanded to form a com- 
plete and homogeneous legal system embracing many other 
factual situations. As a result they were capable of dealing with 
any case of tortious liability which might arise. 


The Basis of Liability - Negligence 

The Talmud states that a man could be held liable only for 
damage caused by his negligence (peshiah), and not for dam- 
age through an accident (ones). Negligence is defined as con- 
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duct which the tortfeasor should have foreseen would cause 
damage (BK 21b; 52a/b; 99b), since this would be the normal 
result of such conduct. Thus liability would be incurred for a 
fire which spread in an ordinary wind (BK 56a) or for fencing 
a courtyard with thorns in a place frequented by the public 
who habitually lean against this fence (BK 29b). 

The rabbis ruled that negligence was to be determined 
objectively. A man is liable for conduct which people would 
normally foresee as likely to cause damage (see R. Ulla’s state- 
ment, BK 27b; Tosef. BK 10:29). On the other hand, if his con- 
duct was such that most people would not normally foresee it 
as likely to cause damage, the damage is considered a mishap 
and not a consequence of his act and he is not liable (see Rif, 
Halakhot on Bx 61b). Even if the defendant was of above-av- 
erage intelligence and foresaw that damage would occur, he 
could not be held liable for conduct causing damage if most 
people would not have foreseen damage as resulting from 
such conduct. In such circumstances no liability would be in- 
curred under human law for even willful damage (see Raah 
and Meiri in Shitah Mekubbezet, BK 56a, beginning U-le-Rav 
Ashi) unless the damage claimed was depredation (BK 27a). 
However, rabbinical enactments created liability for deliber- 
ate acts in certain cases in the interests of public policy (Git. 
53a; Tosef. Git. 4 (3):6). The objective criterion of negligence 
was also applied where the tortfeasor was of below-average in- 
telligence and incapable of foreseeing the possibility of dam- 
age. However, the deaf-mute, idiot, and minor are not liable 
for the damage they cause, since they have no understanding 
and cannot be expected to foresee the consequences of their 
actions. Indeed, since they frequently do cause damage, those 
encountering them should take suitable precautions, and if 
they fail to do so would themselves be liable for the resulting 
damage. In this respect damage caused by the deaf-mute, id- 
iot, and minor can be compared to damage by cattle on public 
ground for which the owners are not liable since the injured 
party himself is bound to take precautions. 

This test of negligence was applied to all the principal 
categories of damage mentioned in the Torah (see BK 55b and 
Rashi beginning ke-ein). Thus, if an animal was injured by fall- 
ing into an inadequately covered pit, the owner of the pit was 
liable. On the other hand, if the pit were properly covered but 
the cover became decayed, he would not be liable (Bx 52a). 
Similarly, the owner of the pit would be liable if a young ox, 
incapable of looking after itself, fell into an open pit, but not if 
the ox were fully grown and fell into the pit during the daytime 
(Milhamot ha-Shem 52b ad finem). Likewise, liability would 
be incurred for a fire which spread in a normal wind but not 
where it spread in an unusual wind (BK 56a); and the owner 
of cattle which consumed and trampled on crops in another’s 
field would be liable for the damage only if the control he ex- 
ercised over his cattle was insufficient to prevent this kind of 
damage (BK 55b, 56a). 

As to damage done by man directly, the Mishnah states: 
he is always Muad (forewarned, and therefore liable for the 
consequences), whether he acted intentionally or inadver- 
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tently, “whether he was awake or asleep” (BK 26a). Neverthe- 
less, many cases are mentioned where the man who did the 
damage was not liable and Tosafot (Bx 27b) tried to solve the 
contradiction by distinguishing between cases of absolute 
“ones,” and qualified “ones.” Only in the latter case would li- 
ability be incurred. There is no hint of this distinction in the 
sources and the better view seems to be that a tortfeasor is li- 
able only if he caused damage by ones (compulsion) which 
could have been foreseen by him, as putting himself in the 
hands of robbers who forced him to do damage, or lying 
down to sleep next to objects which he should have foreseen 
he might break in his sleep, aliter, if the vessels were placed 
next to him after he went to sleep. Likewise a person who 
caused damage through his lack of expertise could only be 
held liable where he should have foreseen that expertise was 
required. However, a person who caused proprietary damage 
to his neighbor in order to save himself is not exempt because 
of ones, as he chose to act in a way which would damage his 
neighbor’s property and did foresee the damage. 


No Liability Where No Negligence Exists 
Cases where the defendant is entirely exempt from liability 
because he was in no way negligent are of two kinds: 

(1) the plaintiff himself was negligent because he should 
have foreseen the possibility of damage i.e., where the defen- 
dant acted in the usual way and the plaintiff acted in an un- 
usual way and the damage was therefore unforeseeable; 

(2) neither party could have foreseen the possibility of 
damage and therefore neither was negligent. An instance of 
the second kind is where an animal, kept under sufficient con- 
trol, escaped in an unusual manner and did damage, and no 
liability would be incurred (BK 55b). Similarly, where an ani- 
mal managed to start a fire or dig a pit which caused damage, 
no liability would be incurred since such an unusual eventual- 
ity could not have been foreseen (see the Ravad in the Shitah 
Mekubbezet, BK 48a beginning “Mat”; BK 22a). The Talmud 
cites examples where no liability would be incurred, such as 
where an animal fell into a pit whose covering was originally 
adequate but which later became decayed (BK 52a); where a 
wall or tree unexpectedly fell onto the highway (BK 6b); where 
a fire spread further than could have been anticipated (BK 
61b); where a burning coal was given to a deaf-mute, idiot, or 
minor who set fire to something (BK 59b); or experts such as 
physicians who acted in the usual professional manner and 
caused damage (Tosef. BK 9:11). As instances of the first kind 
the Talmud cites the case where a person running along the 
street collided with and was injured by another walking along 
the street; here the former alone would be liable since his con- 
duct was unusual (Bx 32a). Similarly, ifa man broke his vessel 
against a beam carried by the man walking in front of him, 
the owner of the beam would not be liable. Aliter, however, if 
the owner of the beam stopped unexpectedly, thereby causing 
the vessel to strike the beam and break (loc. cit.). Likewise, a 
person who places his objects on public ground where they are 
damaged by animals walking or grazing in a normal manner 
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has no claim against the owner of the animals, since animals 
are to be expected on public ground (BK 19b, 20a). However, 
the presence of a pit, fire, or a goring ox on public ground 
would cause liability for damage since they are not normally 
present and people do not expect them and take no precau- 
tions (BK 27b). It would also be unusual behavior and there- 
fore negligence to enter another’s premises or bring chattels 
or livestock therein, without permission. Since his presence 
was unexpected the owner of the premises would not be liable 
for damage caused to the trespasser or his property, but the 
trespasser would be liable for damage caused to the owner or 
his property (BK 47a-b, 48a). 

Sometimes a person is injured even though both parties 
behaved in the usual manner, e.g., when both walk in the street 
or if one enters the premises of another with permission. In 
these cases the tortfeasor is not liable because the other party 
should have taken precautions as he ought to have foreseen 
the normal behavior of the tortfeasor. Likewise, damage may 
occur when both parties behave in an unusual manner as 
where both were running along the street or where both en- 
tered the premises of a third party without permission (ibid., 
32a; 48a/b); in these cases too, the tortfeasor is exempt, since 
the fact that he was behaving abnormally should have made 
him foresee that others may behave abnormally too (Tos. BK 
48b, s.v. “Sheneihem”). 

If without negligence a man creates a situation which 
is likely to cause damage, he will not be liable for damage 
caused before he had a reasonable opportunity to know about 
the situation and remove it. An objective test was laid down 
as to when a man should have known of the existence of the 
nuisance and acted to remove it. If he adequately covered his 
pit and through no fault of his own the pit was uncovered he 
would not be liable for damage during the period that most 
people would not have known that the pit had become open 
and required covering (BK 52a). Similarly, if his animal es- 
caped from his courtyard through no fault of his own, and 
caused damage during the period in which he could not have 
been expected to realize that the animal had escaped and to 
recapture it, he would not be liable (see BK 58a and Meiri in 
the Shitah Mekubbezet on 55b beginning “nifrezah”). Similarly 
if man’s vessels broke non-negligently on the highway and, 
without intending to abandon them, he left them there, he is 
liable, except for damage caused by them before they could 
have been removed (BK 29a). Similarly, the owner of a wall or 
a tree which fell onto the highway and caused damage would 
be liable only if he knew that they were in a bad condition or 
was warned that they might fall (BK 6b). 

The foreseeability test as the basis of liability for dam- 
age led the rabbis to conclude that even where negligent the 
tortfeasor would only be liable for damage that he could fore- 
see. He is not liable for additional or other damage, or dam- 
age greater than that foreseeable. Thus where a fire spread in 
an ordinary wind the tortfeasor would be liable for whatever 
could be seen to be within the path of the fire but not for what 
was hidden, unless, according to R. Judah, he should have con- 
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The illuminated letter “B“ at the beginning of 
the Psalms in Extracts from Gregory the Great 
shows King David playing his harp and the 
young David killing Goliath. N. France, 12" 
century, Douai, Bibliotheque Municipale, Ms. 
315A, Vol. 1, fol. 5. 


BA-BLO 





BAALAH (Heb. my2), name of several biblical localities, evi- 
dently associated with the worship of Baal. (1) Mount Baalah is 
mentioned as one of the demarcation points on the northwest- 
ern boundary of the territory of Judah, between Shikkeron 
and Jabneel in the vicinity of Ekron (Josh. 15:11). Its location is 
dependent on the identification of *Ekron, but the prevailing 
opinion is the ridge of Mughar, near Wadi Qatra. (2) A city 
of Baalah is listed in the Negev district of Judah (Josh. 15:29). 
It is also among the settlements of Simeon as Balah (Josh. 
19:3) or Bilhah (1 Chron. 4:29). Its identification is unknown. 
(3) Baalah is mentioned as another name for *Kiriath-Jearim 
(Josh. 15:9-10); in 1 Chronicles 13:6 it is called Baalath (Heb. 
version). (4) A city of Baalath appears in the list of Danite set- 
tlements (Josh. 19:44) after Eltekeh and Gibbethon; this is per- 
haps identical with the Baalath fortified by Solomon (1 Kings 
9:18). It has been identified with the mound Mughar or of Qa- 
tra; in this case it would be identical with (1). 
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BAAL-BERITH (Heb. n°73 73; “Lord of Covenant”), the 
name of the deity worshiped in the earliest Israelite period 
at the Temple of Shechem (Judg. 9:4). That temple was de- 
stroyed in the 12 century B.c.£. by *Abimelech, the half- 
Shechemite son of the great judge Gideon (Jerubbaal), after 
his suppression of a counter-revolt. Abimelech himself had 
come to power as “king” with the aid of funds from the Baal- 
Berith temple. As Abimelech’s revenge moved apace, the ter- 
rified populace sought refuge in the “stronghold of El-Berith” 
(9:46), where they died en masse. The polemic of the narrative 
is directed against Abimelech and the conspirators who had 


templated the existence of hidden objects (BK 61b). Similarly, 
ifa man dug a pit and did not cover it he would be liable for 
injury to a young animal or to an animal who fell into it at 
night but would not be liable for injury to a grown animal who 
fell into it in daylight (BK 54b), or for a human being who fell 
into the pit (BK 28b). If the pit was less than ten handbreadths 
deep, he would be liable for injury only, since animals do not 
normally die when falling into such a small pit (BK 3a). Like- 
wise, liability for injury is restricted to the extent of its origi- 
nal gravity. If the injury becomes worse than was originally 
estimated the tortfeasor is not liable for additional damage 
(BK 91a). However, where the degree of damage was foreseen 
but the way in which the damage occurred was unexpected 
the rabbis disagreed as to whether the defendant should be 
held liable, some arguing that the defendant was liable in neg- 
ligence while others holding that the defendant could not be 
liable for what he could not foresee. This situation is known 
in the Talmud as Tehilato bi-Feshiah ve-Sofo be-Ones (negli- 
gent conduct leading to accidental damage). Thus, if a man 
put his dog on a roof and the dog fell off and broke nearby 
objects (BK 21b), he would be liable in negligence for putting 
his dog on the roof (since a dog could be expected to jump 
off a roof) but not for the mode of damage, since he could not 
have foreseen that the dog would fall. 


Indirect Damage 

The foreseeability test would appear to determine liability for 
indirect damage (*gerama) where the damage is the ultimate 
consequence of the defendant’s act. Only if the defendant 
should have foreseen the damage occurring would he be held 
liable for indirect damage. 


Unusual Damage by Cattle 

Unusual animal torts, such as goring, lie between liability in 
negligence for foreseeable damage and exemption for acci- 
dental damage. In such cases the animal’s owners are liable for 
half-damages (BK 14a). But if the animal was a habitual gorer, 
having gored three times, the owner would be liable for full 
damage, since the damage was neither unusual nor unfore- 
seeable. On the other hand, the owner would be completely 
exempt if he was not negligent at all. Thus, if the defendant's 
animal gored the plaintiff on the defendant's premises, no li- 
ability would normally be incurred since the defendant could 
not have foreseen that the plaintiff would enter his premises. 


Defenses to Negligence 
A person who negligently causes damage is not liable for dam- 
ages in three situations: 

(1) where he received permission from the plaintiff to 
cause damage (BK 92a, 93a), e.g., was allowed to feed his cattle 
in the plaintiff’s field; 

(2) where the defendant, in his capacity as a court official 
was given permission by a court to harm the plaintiff, e.g., by 
administering punishment (Tosef. BK 9:11); 

(3) where the damage inflicted was nonphysical, e.g., 
distress and sorrow (where there is no physical pain), or eco- 
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nomic or commercial damage (BK 98a); for liability for dam- 
age is restricted to physical damage. 


Damage Committed by the Person and by His Property 

A distinction is found in several places in the Talmud between 
damage by a person and damage by his property (BK 4a; 4b). 
The difference is that liability for damage by the person is 
confined to negligent acts of commission whereas liability for 
damage by his property can also be incurred by negligent acts 
of omission. Thus, a man who spilt another’s wine must pay for 
the damage, whereas if he saw the other’s wine spill and did 
nothing to help him recover it, he would not be liable. On the 
other hand, the defendant whose ox grazed in the plaintiff's 
field would be liable for damage caused by the animal either 
because he put the ox there or because he did not adequately 
prevent its escape. Similarly, a man who did nothing to pre- 
vent a stray fire from spreading onto the highway would not 
be liable even though he was able to prevent the fire’s spread- 
ing. He would be liable, however, if he caused the fire negli- 
gently or if he did not prevent the spread of a fire from his 
own premises, even though he did not start it. 


Joint Tortfeasors 

Where damage was caused by the negligence of two or more 
persons, the parties are liable in equal proportions. If the 
plaintiff and the defendant were equally negligent, the plain- 
tiff recovers half damages from the defendant and loses the 
remainder (see Tos. BK 23a, S.v. “U-Lehayyev”). The negligence 
of each tortfeasor is one of two types: 

(1) where he should have foreseen that his negligence 
alone would cause damage; 

(2) where he should have foreseen that damage would 
result from his conduct, coupled with that of the other tort- 
feasor, even though his conduct alone would not be expected 
to lead to damage. 

Thus if two men dug a pit together, they would both be 
held liable in negligence for damage caused by the pit (BK 51a). 
However, if only one of them was negligent, he alone is liable. 
Thus, a man who concealed sharp pieces of glass in his neigh- 
bor’s dilapidated wall which the latter was about to pull down 
onto public ground would be liable in negligence to anyone 
injured by the glass pieces, whereas the neighbor would incur 
no liability since he could not have anticipated the presence of 
glass pieces in his wall (BK 30a). Similarly, someone who put 
objects by the side of a man sleeping would be solely liable if 
the latter broke the objects in his sleep (TJ. BK 2:8, 3a). 

Where damage was caused by two tortfeasors, the first 
leading the second to perform the act, the rabbis were divided 
as to the liability of the party performing the damage. Exam- 
ples of such cases, which are known as Garme (see *Gerama 
and *Garme), include informing about another's property 
which leads to its seizure (BK 117a) and the hiring of false wit- 
nesses (BK 55b). In each case the party performing the damage 
had a choice as to whether to act tortiously or not. If he had 
no choice in the matter because of lack of intelligence or the 
required expertise, he is no more than a tool in the hand of 
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the first tortfeasor and the latter is liable for all the damages. 
Thus a man who puts an idiot or minor in charge of fire and 
thorns is liable for all the damage if his neighbor's house is 
burnt down (BK 59b); and the defendant who tells his neigh- 
bor to bring him his animal from the premises of a third party 
is solely liable if it transpires that the animal does not belong 
to the defendant at all and that the latter attempted to steal it 
(Tos. ibid., 79a). 


Israel Law 
The Israel law of torts is covered by the Civil Wrongs Ordi- 
nance (1944, new version 1968), originally enacted by the Brit- 
ish Mandatory authorities, which came into force in 1947, and 
several amendments enacted by the Knesset. The ordinance 
is modeled on English law and section 2 explicitly refers to 
English law for explanations of, and supplements to, the or- 
dinance. 

See also *Avot Nezikin; *Gerama and *Garme; *Dam- 
ages. 

[Shalom Albeck] 

NEGLIGENT MISREPRESENTATION AS GROUNDS FOR AC- 
TION IN TORTS. In the Amidar case (cA 86/76 Amidar Na- 
tional Company for Immigrant Housing in Israel Ltd. v. Avra- 
ham Aharon, 32 (2) PD 337, 348) Israeli Supreme Court, Justice, 
Menachem Elon implemented the talmudic principle regard- 
ing damage caused by negligence in providing information. He 
noted that in Jewish law a person is liable for damages caused 
as a result of negligently conveying incorrect information, 
through which damage is caused (ibid., 350). A person who 
negligently conveys incorrect information to another, even in 
good faith, is responsible for the damage caused to the other 
person as a result of his acting upon that information. It makes 
no difference if the information was conveyed in writing or 
orally; in business negotiations or otherwise; by a professional 
or by someone with no special qualifications in the field. On 
the contrary, in certain cases a layman's responsibility may be 
even greater than that of a professional because, in addition to 
conveying incorrect information, the very fact that he agreed 
to advise and provide information in a field in which he has 
no professional expertise, is an act of negligence. The essential 
and central condition for liability is that the provider of the 
information knew, or should have known, under the circum- 
stances, that the person receiving the information intended to 
rely on his words and to act accordingly. Liability for damages 
exists when the provider of the information acted negligently 
and without the reasonable measure of caution with which a 
reasonable person ought to have acted. 


PAYMENT OF COMPENSATION FOR DAMAGE BEYOND THE 
REQUIREMENTS OF THE LAW (LI-FENIM MI-SHURAT HA- 
DIN). Justice Elon stressed in his decisions that under certain 
circumstances the tortfeasor, may be exempt from liability for 
damages due to various reasons, such as the absence of a causal 
connection between the negligence and the damage that was 
caused. However, he may be obliged to compensate the victim 
by force of his duty to act in a manner which is li-fenim mi- 
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shurat ha-din - beyond the requirements of the law. The duty 
of behaving more generously toward others, in a manner that 
is beyond the requirements of the law is an established prin- 
ciple and binding legal norm in Jewish law, and was the basis 
of his ruling in the Kitan case (ca 350/77 Kitan Ltd. v. Sarah 
Weiss, 33 (2) 809-811). In that case Justice Elon ruled that even 
where a person is exempt from liability for damages according 
to the laws of torts, he is liable, under certain circumstances, 
to pay compensation for damage incurred in order to “fulfill 
his duty in the sight of heaven” (lazeit yedei shamayim) (see, 
€.g., BK 55b). It is therefore appropriate that the Court inform 
the litigants of the obligation incumbent upon them in this 
sphere (see CA 842/79 Ness v. Golda, pp 36 (1) 220-221; and 
see at length: *Damages). 


THE LIABILITY OF A RECALCITRANT SPOUSE. The wife or 
husband of a recalcitrant spouse, who refuses to give or receive 
a Jewish bill of divorce (get) is entitled to sue the spouse in the 
Family Matters Court for his or her losses and agony asa result 
of being forced to wait for a valid divorce bill (get), when the 
refusal is unjustified. Subject to conditions stipulated by Jewish 
divorce law, the wife or husband of the recalcitrant spouse may 
be entitled to damages under two grounds of action recognized 
in Israeli law: negligence, and breach of statutory duty. 

Coercive measures, including an obligation to pay money, 
intended to pressure the husband or wife to give or receive a 
get, are occasionally considered by Jewish Law as unlawful 
duress that invalidates the writ of divorce. However, in other 
circumstances such coercive measures do not invalidate the 
get. As a result, the principles of Jewish law concerning coerced 
divorce (get me'useh) are important regarding the scope of civil 
liability of the recalcitrant spouse. The wife's attempts to se- 
cure her get by way of a damages action against the recalcitrant 
husband may have negative ramifications in future divorce 
proceedings in the rabbinical court. For example, a rabbinical 
court may refuse to hear an action for divorce until the woman 
abandons her tort action, or waives her right of action in torts, 
or signs over to her husband any sum obtained through a tort 
action. It may even refuse to arrange a get, on the grounds 
that a get granted by the husband or received by the wife after 
being obligated to pay compensation for the damage that was 
caused the recalcitrant spouse may be deemed unlawfully co- 
erced (me'useh), and therefore invalid. Accordingly, it has been 
suggested that the Israeli legislator should intervene in an at- 
tempt to avoid these undesirable consequences. 

Scholars have suggested a model of legislation that may, 
to a certain extent, alleviate the suffering of a woman or 
man awaiting a get and which would induce the recalcitrant 
spouse to give or receive the desired get. And of equal impor- 
tance - such legislation would similarly ensure the validity 
of the get when actually given, so that the woman’s or man’s 
fundamental will is realized. This legislation will enable the 
Family Matters Courts to grant the aforementioned compen- 
sation in torts only when the rabbinical court has ruled that 
the husband or wife: (1) may be compelled (kofin) to give or 
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receive a get, or (2) is obligated (hiyyuv) to render or receive 
a get. Other relevant limitations, stemming from principles 
of Jewish law, are also taken into consideration (see Kaplan 


& Perry, Bibliography). 
a graphy) [Yehiel Kaplan (2"¢ ed.)] 
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TORUN (Ger. Thorn), port on the R. Vistula, N. central Po- 
land; founded by the Teutonic Order in the 13 century, and 
incorporated into Poland in 1454. Jews first visited Torun on 
*market days only; in 1766 six Jewish families were permitted 
to settle there, as in the 18"* century there was a great demand 
for Jewish merchants who traded in cloth manufactured in To- 
run. In the second half of the 18" century some were attacked 
by members of the guilds because, in conjunction with the 
guildmasters, they lent money for interest to the craftsmen. 
Torun passed to Prussia in 1793-1806. When included 
in the principality of Warsaw in 1806-14 it had a larger num- 
ber of Jewish inhabitants. It reverted to Prussia from 1814 to 
1920, when the Jewish population increased. It numbered 248 
in 1828; 1,371 (5% of the total population) in 1890; 1,100 (2.3%) 
in 1905. Culturally, the Jews were closest to German Jewry. A 
Jewish primary school was founded in 1862. In 1891 a literary 
and cultural association was founded (Litteratur und Culturv- 
erein zu Thorn) with the objective of broadening knowledge 
of Jewish history and literature, without political or religious 
implications. A Jewish Women’s Association (Israelitischer 
Frauenverein) to aid sick and needy women was founded in 
1868. The increase of antisemitism in Pomerania and the re- 
gression in the economy of Torun at the end of the 19" cen- 
tury led to a decrease in the number of Jews living there. After 
Torun reverted to Poland in 1920, the local Jewish population 
became one of the smallest in Polish towns of that size, num- 


bering 354 (0.9% of the total) in 1925. 
[Jacob Goldberg] 
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Holocaust Period 
On the outbreak of World War 11 there were about 1,000 
Jews in Torun. The community was liquidated in the autumn 
of 1939, when the Jews were expelled to the territory of the 
General Government. After the war the community was not 
reconstituted. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mitteilungen des Gesamtarchivs der deutschen 
Juden (1910); Dzieje Torunia (1934); J. Wojtowicz, Studia nad ksztat- 
towaniem sie uktadu kapitalistycznego w Toruniu (1960). 


TOSAFOT (Heb. nipoin; lit. “additions”), collections of com- 
ments on the Talmud arranged according to the order of the 
talmudic tractates. In general the point of departure of the 
tosafot is not the Talmud itself but the comments on it by the 
earlier authorities, principally *Rashi. Where and when the 
tosafot were compiled, their types, and their historical and 
literary development are among the most fundamental and 
difficult problems in the study of rabbinic literature. The con- 
cept of the tosafot was originally bound up with the method of 
study characteristic of the schools of Germany and France in 
the 12‘h-14"" centuries. Their beginnings go back to the gen- 
eration of Rashi’s pupils and descendants, who undertook to 
expand, elaborate, and develop their teacher’s commentary on 
the Talmud (*Kunteres) by making it the foundation of talmu- 
dic studies in the schools which they headed. In fact Rashi’s 
commentary is a concise summary, arrived at through precise 
sifting and literary adaptation, of the tradition of studying 
the Oral Law prevalent in the principal French and German 
schools where he had studied for many years. By a careful pe- 
rusal of his commentary those who followed him were able 
to acquire for the first time a profound and harmonious com- 
prehension of the Talmud. Through questioning Rashi’s state- 
ments - on the basis of the talmudic theme under discussion, 
or of one found elsewhere, or of Rashis own comments on 
some other passage, the tosafists sought to answer their ques- 
tions by pointing to differences and distinctions between one 
case and another or between one source and another. In this 
way they produced new halakhic deductions and conclusions, 
which in turn became themselves subjects for discussion, to 
be refuted or substantiated in the later tosafot. 

The terms ve-im tomar (“and if you were to say”) and ve- 
yesh lomar (“and then one may answer”) — almost exclusively 
characteristic of this literary genre - are the most commonly 
used in the tosafot and more than anything else typify their es- 
sential character. This vast work was produced entirely within 
the yeshivot in the form of oral, animated discussions between 
the heads of the yeshivot and their pupils. In these discussions, 
views were often put forward which, either in principle or in 
detail, differed from Rashi’s. Such views abound in the tosafot, 
both in the names of their authors and anonymously. After 
Rashi’s death, the teaching and study methods of Isaac *Alfasi, 
*Hananel b. Hushiel, and *Nathan b. Jehiel of Rome, which 
represented a tradition of learning basically different from the 
local one, began to penetrate into France and Germany. The 
tosafists took every occasion to quote these novel views and 
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compare them with their own traditions. Simultaneously, a 
large number of new versions of the Talmud also reached the 
tosafists, giving them almost unlimited opportunities for argu- 
mentation and for advancing new interpretations by incorpo- 
rating the Babylonian-North African tradition into their own. 
Another novel feature was the extensive use by the tosafot of 
the Jerusalem Talmud. While this resulted from the tosafists’ 
critical comparative method of learning itself, a contributing 
factor was undoubtedly their acquaintance with the teachings 
of Hananel b. Hushiel, who had a particular predilection for 
the Jerusalem Talmud. 

Originally and formally the tosafot were written as “ad- 
ditions” to Rashi’s comments. From these modest beginnings 
almost nothing of which has been preserved and whose most 
notable representative is apparently Isaac b. Nathan, Rashi’s 
son-in-law, a movement developed - and it was undoubtedly 
a movement with all the spiritual implications of the word. 
Within a few years this movement became the dominant force 
that for centuries shaped the method of learning the Torah, 
first in Germany and France (including Provence), and, from 
the days of *Nahmanides, also in Spain. The spirit of the to- 
safists is already apparent in *Samuel b. Meir, Rashi’s grand- 
son. He and his brothers Jacob *Tam and *Isaac b. Meir were 
not only the first but the most important tosafists in France. 
The chief architect of the tosafot, and the driving force behind 
them for many generations, was Jacob Tam. It was he who laid 
down their pattern and final form. He was followed by his 
nephew “Isaac b. Samuel of Dampierre. These two overshadow 
not only the scores of tosafists, their pupils, who are known 
by name from collections of tosafot, but also the hundreds of 
others whose names have not been preserved. Samuel b. Meir’s 
older contemporary, *Isaac b. Asher ha-Levi, who had studied 
under Rashi at Troyes and then later returned to Germany, was 
the first tosafist in Germany in his new yeshivah at Speyer. In 
the history of Torah study there was no essential difference in 
the 12'?-13" centuries between France and Germany, for it was 
a common occurrence for pupils to move from one territory 
to the other, the subdivision of the Carolingian Empire hav- 
ing no relevance in the cultural life of the Jews. Nevertheless, 
for the sake of convenience, a distinction is made between the 
two when describing the successive generations of the tosaf- 
ists in these centuries. 

The tosafot were written down as “shitot; interpreta- 
tions which the pupils of the yeshivot committed to writing 
under the auspices of their teachers. In these notes the pupils 
recorded the substance of the halakhic discussions which 
had taken place in the yeshivah, incorporating their teacher's 
views as well as the arguments for and against them, and add- 
ing their own opinions. The teachers reviewed their pupils’ 
notes, correcting and improving them, thus giving them their 
personal stamp. Very little remains of the original language 
of Tam’s statements, which are quoted everywhere in the fo- 
safot, and the text of his Sefer ha-Yashar, too, went through 
many hands. The same is true of the original notes of Isaac 
b. Samuel ha-Zaken of Dampierre; he is cited on almost ev- 
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ery page of the tosafot, but only isolated phrases of his actual 
wording have been preserved. These notes by the foremost 
pupils, which had received the approbation of their teachers, 
passed from one yeshivah to another between France and 
Germany, and in the process various additions were made to 
them. However, several substantial works are extant which 
were written by the leading tosafists themselves, such as Sefer 
Yere’im by *Eliezer b. Samuel of Metz, Sefer Mitzvot Gadol 
by *Moses of Coucy, Sefer Mitzvot Katan by *Isaac of Cor- 
beil, Sefer ha-Terumah by *Baruch b. Isaac of Worms, Sefer 
ha-Rokeah by *Eleazer b. Judah of Worms, and others. Later 
editions abstracted from these works statements which they 
incorporated in the tosafot. 

Although the tosafot are characterized by keen thought 
and great originality, it is impossible to distinguish any in- 
dividual style or approach among the many tosafists, about 
a hundred of whom are known by name. It was the special 
method of learning that determined the approach and set the 
intellectual standard which all the tosafists had to meet. Some 
of them surpassed others by reason of their eminent halakhic 
authority and the many pupils who spread their teachings; 
some produced more novellae and interpretations than oth- 
ers; but these are quantitative differences, and any qualitative 
distinctions there may have been are not reflected in their 
teachings. Moreover, theirs was teamwork in the full sense 
of the word, and a novel view quoted in the name of an indi- 
vidual scholar was frequently the result of an involved discus- 
sion among many, each one of whom contributed something 
to the final outcome. 

A general account of the historical development of the 
tosafists movement is reliably and accurately given in E.E. 
Urbach’s voluminous and monumental Baalei ha-Tosafot 
(1955), which deals in chronological order with all the im- 
portant tosafists and their literary work. They lived in scores 
of clustered cities in France and Germany. Many are known 
by their own and their fathers’ names, although their identi- 
fication is not always certain. Sometimes the same scholar is 
mentioned with considerable differences in various sources. 
Yet a minute knowledge of this history contributes little to a 
better understanding of the tosafot themselves. For although 
there was undoubtedly a certain continuity and a clear link 
between teacher and pupil, the functional structure of the to- 
safot was based on freedom in learning and teaching, which 
permitted a pupil to disagree with his teacher in the theoreti- 
cal apprehension and frequently even in the practical signifi- 
cance of the talmudic themes. 

In the vast ocean of the tosafot a distinction is made be- 
tween several “types” or rather “collections” of tosafot, which 
are the outcome of different editings, and are distinguished 
from one another by the contents of their argumentation 
but not in their methodology. This systemization is impor- 
tant for a historical account of the various tosafot and for an 
understanding of what is known as “our tosafot” — i-e., those 
included in the present-day printed editions of the Talmud — 
and also for a comprehension of the way in which the tosafot 
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penetrated into Jewish cultural spheres beyond the confines 
of France and Germany. Generally, there are many passages 
among these various types of tosafot, which are parallel ma- 
terially (in the preference for one answer to a problem over 
another, etc.), although not in their actual phraseology. The 
first important collection of tosafot is the tosafot of Sens of 
*Samson of Sens, whose literary heritage is greater than that 
of most tosafists. Portions of them are extant in the author’s 
own words. When contemporary German scholars quoted 
from “French tosafot” they generally referred to him. Written 
on the whole Talmud and modeled on the French tradition 
which Samson had learned from Isaac b. Samuel of Dampi- 
erre, the tosafot of Sens served as the basis of most subse- 
quent collections, their influence being clearly discernible in 
“our tosafot” to many tractates. Though the tosafot of Evreux 
of the brothers Samuel, Moses, and Isaac of Evreux have not 
yet been fully investigated with reference to their literary 
identity, character, and influence, it is evident that they too 
were influenced by the tosafot of Sens. Although the tosafot 
of *Meir of Rothenburg and *Perez b. Elijah, who were almost 
contemporaries, enjoyed great renown in earlier times, they 
are no longer extant, except for remnants of varying length. 
Some ftosafot of theirs, and especially of Meir of Rothenburg, 
exist in manuscript. Particularly well known are the tosafot 
of Touques composed by *Eliezer of Touques and based on 
those of Sens, which he adapted, abbreviated, and expanded 
by including new interpretations of later dates. These new 
interpretations were written as marginal notes to the tosafot 
themselves, and the quotations from the gilyonot (“marginal 
notes”) found largely in Shitah Mekubbezet are generally his. 
The tosafot of Touques were included by the earliest printers 
in their editions of the Talmud (from 1484 onward), thereby 
establishing a tradition generally followed up to the present, 
so that the printed tosafot in more than ten large tractates are 
those of Touques. Quantitatively they comprise the largest part 
of “our tosafot” so called in contrast to collections of tosafot in 
manuscript and to those later printed in the margin of the Tal- 
mud or in separate works, which are referred to as tosafot ye- 
shanim (“old tosafot”). There are two further types, the “tosafot 
Rosh” of *Asher b. Jehiel, which were widely studied chiefly in 
Spain and the tosafot Rid of *Isaiah b. Mali di Trani of Italy, 
which present a difficult literary problem. Asher b. Jehiel’s to- 
safot contain few original interpretations, some of which are 
mainly based on the tosafot of Sens, with “Spanish” additions. 
Most of them are in print. The tosafot of the scholars in Eng- 
land before the expulsion (1290) are in the process of being 
published from a recently identified manuscript. 

The techniques and style of tosafot literature were not 
limited specifically to the Talmud, there being an extensive 
literature of tosafot on the Pentateuch. These have Rashi as 
their starting point also, but they go far beyond him by pro- 
pounding questions and answers to them, by curtailing and 
expanding, in the exact manner of the tosafot to the Talmud. 
Like the latter, they are divided into German and French to- 
safot, the German “style” being generally recognizable by its 
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numerous *gematriot, which were used as a significant exe- 
getical principle. Usually the same scholars are mentioned in 
the tosafot both to the Talmud and to the Pentateuch. Some 
scholars, however, devoted themselves exclusively to bibli- 
cal exegesis, such as Joseph *Bekhor Shor, Joseph *Kara, and 
others of whom almost nothing except their names is known, 
and who were apparently mainly aggadists. The chief charac- 
teristic of the tosafists to the Pentateuch is their halakhic ap- 
proach. On the basis of the talmudic halakhah, the actions of 
each biblical figure, whether righteous or evil, are weighed and 
explained. Thus this literature created a unique fusion between 
the argumentation characteristic of the talmudic halakhah and 
biblical exegesis that, in its own way, aimed at arriving at the 
literal interpretation. 

Samuel b. Meir wrote “tosafot” to Alfasi’s halakhot - al- 
though they are not tosafot in the usual sense of the word and 
are more in the nature of glosses; only a few extracts from 
them have been preserved. *Moses b. Yom Tov, an English 
tosafist, also wrote tosafot on Alfasi. However there is no evi- 
dence that tosafot were regularly written on Alfasi, although 
the earlier authorities studied him extensively. The same hap- 
pened once again in Germany in the 15"* century when follow- 
ing on persecutions and the resultant lowering in the status of 
learning there, there was a move away from the study of the 
Talmud to that of Alfasi. 

From France and Germany the tosafot penetrated first to 
Spain, where the earliest scholar to quote the tosafist literature, 
although in a very limited form, was Meir ha-Levi *Abulafia. 
But it is evident that this literature was still a novelty for him 
and it is clear from his works that he preferred the Spanish 
tradition of learning, which differed completely from the to- 
safists’ method of study. The latter was introduced into Spain 
by two scholars related to one another, Jonah *Gerondi and 
Nahmanides, who had either studied in France or with teach- 
ers from there. Nahmanides’ novellae on the Talmud incorpo- 
rate the best of the tosafot, adopting their views and comparing 
them with those of the earlier Spanish scholars. While assign- 
ing almost the same value to both, he preferred the superior 
Spanish talmudic texts and its links with the teachings of the 
Babylonian geonim. Nahmanides was undoubtedly the first to 
introduce the study of the tosafot into Spain, and his pupils 
and their pupils after them, Solomon b. Abraham *Adret and 
*Yom Tov b. Abraham Ishbili, established the study of the to- 
safot there. Among these scholars and their contemporaries, 
who were the heads of large yeshivot and wrote many works 
on the entire Talmud, the tosafistic element increasingly pre- 
dominated over that of the early “Spanish” element, so that 
from their time on the method of the tosafot was adopted in 
Spain both in theory and in practice. A contemporary of these 
two scholars, ‘Asher b. Jehiel, who had come from Germany to 
Spain with his sons, was the second scholar to bring the study 
of the tosafot to Spain, thereby encouraging and advancing the 
process already flourishing there. His chief contribution was 
to reinforce and consolidate this process by writing tosafot 
on most of the tractates of the Talmud. These were based on 
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those of Sens in many places and incorporated the local Span- 
ish teachings. In Spain Asher b. Jehiel’s version of the tosafot 
was regarded as the more accurate, in contrast to the French 
tosafot, which had been current until then among the scholars 
there. Thus while Nahmanides and his bet midrash introduced 
the tosafists’ method of study and most of their teachings into 
Spain, the text of the tosafot was laid down by Asher b. Jehiel, 
whose tosafot subsequently became the only ones officially 
studied in all the Spanish yeshivot. 

The influence which the tosafot have had on the entire 
history of learning among the Jewish people up to present 
times is inestimable. A “page of Gemara” invariably refers to 
the text itself, Rashi’s commentary (called perush), and the 
tosafot, and is called Ga-Pa-T, the initial letters of Gemara, 
perush and tosafot. That the early printers included the to- 
safot as the companion commentary to Rashi’s in their edi- 
tions was not fortuitous, but because this was the customary 
combination. Wishing to enhance the value of their product, 
they accordingly printed the tosafot at the side of the page. 
In later times, from the expulsion from Spain (1492) onward, 
an extensive literature was produced whose object was to an- 
swer the questions raised in the tosafot which conflicted with 
Rashi, and in any event to attain a deeper comprehension of 
the principles underlying both. Among the most notable of 
these works are Sefer ha-Maharsha of Samuel Edels, Hiddushei 
ha-Maharam of Meir b. Gedaliah of Lublin, Meginnei Shelomo 
of Joshua Falk 1, Hiddushei Maharam Schiff of Meir Schiff of 
Fulda, Horaat Shaah of Solomon and Isaac Heilprin, and oth- 
ers. For greater convenience some of these works, which were 
highly esteemed by scholars, have been printed at the end of 
the editions of the Talmud. This type of literature also ap- 
peared among Jews in the East, later Spain, Egypt, etc., where 
an accurate and systematic methodology was produced of the 
principles of Rashi and the tosafot so that their divergent views 
could be better understood. The most outstanding of these 
works is Darkhei ha-Gemara by Isaac Canpanton. 

On the other hand, some leading scholars considered the 
combined study of the Talmud and the fosafot at an early age 
as pedagogically wrong, in that it did not permit young stu- 
dents to arrive at an independent, straightforward, and cor- 
rect comprehension of the Talmud and its themes. Instead it 
imposed on them from the outset the methods of *pilpul and 
of hillukim (forms of talmudic casuistry), which from the be- 
ginning of the 15" century were associated with the study of 
the tosafot in Poland and Germany. In the early days of their 
appearance the tosafot were already criticized, and there were 
scholars in the 14" century who considered studying them a 
waste of time. But the criticism began to gather force only with 
the development of the casuistic method of hillukim which 
was intrinsically associated with the tosafot. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Urbach, Tosafot; idem, in: Essays Presented 
to... I. Brodie (1967), 1-56 (Heb. pt.); A.F. Kleinberger, Ha-Mahashavah 
ha-Pedagogit shel ha-Maharal mi-Prag (1962); J. Lifschitz (ed.), Tosafot 
Evreux... le-Sotah (1969), introd.; I. Ta-Shema, in: Sinai, 65 (1969), 
200-5; Gross, Gal Jud; R.N.N. Rabbinovicz, Maamar al Hadpasat ha- 
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Talmud, ed. by A.M. Habermann (1952); Perush al Yehezkel u-Terei 
Asar le-R. Eliezer mi-Belganzi (1913), preface by S. Poznaniski; Germ 
Jud; Assaf, Mekorot; V. Aptowitzer, Mavo le-Sefer Ravyah (1938); P. 
Tarshish, Ishim u-Sefarim ba-Tosafot (1942). 


[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


TOSEFTA (Aram. XnD0iNn, Heb. nin), literally an “ad- 
ditional” or “supplementary” halakhic or aggadic tradition, 
i.e., one not included in the *Mishnah of R. *Judah ha-Nasi. 
Originally the term was used to designate any individual ad- 
ditional or supplementary tannaitic tradition, and so was vir- 
tually synonymous with the later Babylonian term *baraita. In 
the later Babylonian tradition the term “tosefta” was used to 
designate a particular body of such baraitot (Kid. 49b; Meg. 
28b; Shav. 41b), and eventually it came to denote a particular 
literary work, “the Tosefta” - a collection of halakhic and agga- 
dic baraitot, organized according to the order of the Mishnah, 
and serving as a companion volume to it. Though there may 
once have been other such collections of tannaitic halakhot 
and aggadot, the Tosefta is the only such collection to have 
come down to us, and together with the extant *Midrashei 
Halakhah, it provides the student with direct access to a large 
body of ancient tannaitic sources, without the mediation of 
later amoraic and post-amoraic talmudic tradition. 

In most respects, the Tosefta is identical to the Mishnah. 
Its Hebrew language is similar in all essential points to the 
language of the Mishnah, and seems unaffected by later dia- 
lects of amoraic Hebrew. The content, terminology, and for- 
mal structures of the halakhah in the Tosefta are the same as 
those in the Mishnah. The tannaim mentioned in the Tosefta 
are the same as those mentioned in the Mishnah, with the ex- 
ception that the Tosefta also mentions scholars from the two 
following generations - almost all either direct descendents of 
the tannaim mentioned in the Mishnah, or otherwise associ- 
ated closely with the circle or the family of R. Judah Ha-Nasi. 
From all of this it would seem clear that the Tosefta which 
we possess today was redacted in the same circles in which 
the Mishnah was redacted - the school of R. Judah ha-Nasi — 
some 40 or 50 years later, and by his own disciples. Since the 
last prominent scholar to be mentioned in the Tosefta (twice 
only) is none other than R. Hiyya - a close relative and prime 
disciple of R. Judah ha-Nasi - it is not surprising that tradi- 
tion has ascribed to R. Hiyya the redaction of the Tosefta, 
though there is no solid historical evidence which can con- 
firm this suggestion. 

In addition to containing two additional layers of tan- 
naitic traditions, there are two primary differences between 
the Mishnah and the Tosefta. First, the Tosefta is some three 
to four times larger than the Mishnah. Second, the overall 
order of the units of tradition found in the Tosefta is largely 
dictated, not by internal criteria, but rather by the external 
standard of the order of the Mishnah. It would therefore be 
fair to say that the Tosefta as a whole represents a kind of 
proto-talmud to the Mishnah - a large collection of tannaitic 
traditions whose purpose is to supplement, to complement, 
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and in various other ways to expand upon the Mishnah of R. 
Judah Ha-Nasi (see: *Talmud, Babylonian — The Four Stages 
of Talmudic Tradition). 

Both the critical examination of the Tosefta itself and 
the comparison of the Tosefta to parallel tannaitic collec- 
tions (Mishnah and Midrashei Halakhah) point toward one 
simple conclusion - the Tosefta which we possess today was 
collected and redacted in Erez Israel shortly after the redac- 
tion of the Mishnah and in the same scholarly circles. Nev- 
ertheless one of the greatest talmudic scholars, H. Albeck, 
rejected this conclusion. His rejection of this conclusion was 
not, however, based either on an examination of the internal 
evidence of the Tosefta itself, or on a comparison of the Tosefta 
to other tannaitic collections. Rather it was founded primar- 
ily on a comparison of the Tosefta to the baraitot found in the 
Babylonian Talmud and the Jerusalem Talmud. The talmudic 
baraitot are in many ways very similar to the parallel tradi- 
tions found in our extent tannaitic collections. On the other 
hand there are also significant differences between them. As- 
suming that the amoraim would not have dared to add, omit, 
or in any other way intentionally change the ancient tannaitic 
traditions which they had received (see *Mishnah, The Redac- 
tion of the Mishnah), Albeck concluded that the baraitot in 
the talmudim could not have derived from the tannaitic col- 
lections which we today possess - the Tosefta and the extant 
Midrashei Halakhah - but rather must have been drawn from 
other collections of baraitot which have not survived in inde- 
pendent form. Consistent with this view, he also ascribed the 
redaction of our Tosefta to the end of the fourth century (at 
the very earliest), i.e., after the main body of amoraic talmudic 
literature had already largely taken shape. Since Albeck’s as- 
sumptions concerning the nature of the talmudic baraitot are 
highly speculative at best, his views concerning the redaction 
of the Tosefta cannot be maintained in the face of all the in- 
ternal evidence of the tannaitic sources to the contrary. 

Broadly speaking the relationship between the tradi- 
tions found in the Tosefta to the parallel traditions found 
in the Mishnah are of three kinds, the two relatively famil- 
iar and well known, the third less so. First, a tradition in 
the Tosefta can presuppose the exact text of our Mishnah, 
and comment directly upon it. Alternatively the Tosefta can 
transmit a different version of the same halakhah, either re- 
porting the same opinion in different language, or reporting 
other opinions concerning the same issue. There is however, a 
third possibility: the Tosefta can transmit the halakhah of the 
Mishnah in an earlier and more original version. In this third 
case, the Tosefta may have preserved the “raw” material out 
of which R. Judah ha-Nasi composed the version of the hala- 
khah which is included in his Mishnah. This third possibility 
has provided the focal point for some of the most fruitful and 
creative recent scholarship on the Tosefta (Friedman, Tosefta 
Atiqta). In addition to this parallel material, the Tosefta also 
includes additional independent tannaitic traditions which are 
either related topically to the halakhic or aggadic content of 
the Mishnah, or associatively — attaching themselves to some 
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hint or reference which may have been mentioned in passing 
in the Mishnah. 

With the exception of Avot, Tamid, Middot, and Kin- 
nim, every tractate in the Mishnah has a parallel tractate in 
the Tosefta, though the precise character of the content of the 
Tosefta tractate and its relationship to the material found in 
the Mishnah can vary radically. Some have claimed that “Avot 
de-Rabbi Nathan, once considered a late tannaitic work, serves 
as a kind of “Tosefta” to Mishnah Avot. Recent research, how- 
ever, has shown that ARN is actually a rather late aggadic work 
with no substantial connection to the Tosefta. 


The Tosefta and R. Nehemiah 

The Babylonian Talmud (Sanh. 86a) ascribes to R. Johanan the 
statement that “Setam Tosefta Rabbi Nehemiah” - “Anonymous 
statements in the Tosefta are to be attributed to R. Nehemiah.” 
Both the precise sense of this statement and its historical au- 
thenticity require clarification. The full text of this statement 
in the Babylonian Talmud runs as follows: “R. Johanan said: 
Anonymous statements in the Mishnah are to be attributed 
to R. Meir; anonymous statements in the Tosefta are to be at- 
tributed to R. Nehemiah; anonymous statements in the Sifra 
are to be attributed to R. Judah; anonymous statements in the 
Sifre are to be attributed to R. Simeon - and all of them rep- 
resent the views of R. Akiva.” The first element in this state- 
ment is almost certainly the literary and historical kernel of 
this tradition, since it is the topic of a controversy between R. 
Johanan and R. Simeon ben Lakish in the Jerusalem Talmud 
(Yev. 4:11, 6b): “R. Johanan said: Any place where [Rabbi] 
taught an anonymous Mishnah, that [anonymous Mishnah] 
is [presumed to represent] the majority position, until one 
receives explicit information from one’s teacher [to the con- 
trary]; R. Simeon ben Lakish said: Any anonymous Mishnah 
is [presumed to represent the position] of R. Meir, until one 
receives explicit information from one’s teacher [to the con- 
trary].” On the one hand, the Jerusalem Talmud ascribes the 
view that anonymous statements in the Mishnah are R. Meir 
to R. Simeon ben Lakish, and not to R. Johanan. On the other 
hand the Jerusalem Talmud goes on to state that “R. Simeon 
ben Lakish does not actually disagree with R. Johanan; he just 
observed that most anonymous mishnayot happen to reflect 
the view of R. Meir.’ It seems fairly clear that the primary in- 
tent of R. Johanan’s statement in the Jerusalem Talmud was 
not historical, but rather legal. It asserts that one may pre- 
sume that an anonymous Mishnah reflects the position of 
the majority of sages, and hence is to be assumed to reflect 
the normative halakhah. On the basis of this understanding 
R. Johanan’s words were summarized and transmitted in the 
Babylonian Talmud (cf. the list in the margin of Shab. 46a) in 
the following form: “R. Johanan said: The halakhah is in ac- 
cordance with an anonymous Mishnah.’ Given this interpreta- 
tion we may presume that the final comment of the Jerusalem 
Talmud represents a (perhaps somewhat artificial) conflation 
of the positions of these two sages: R. Simeon ben Lakish is 
understood to have made an empirical observation concern- 
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ing the provenance of most anonymous mishnayot, while R. 
Johanan has asserted a most significant halakhic determina- 
tion - that anonymous mishnayot are to be accepted as nor- 
mative halakhah, unless evidence is brought to the contrary. 
In the Babylonian Talmud this complex tradition was sum- 
marized and transmitted in the name of R. Johanan as follows: 
“Anonymous statements in the Mishnah are to be attributed 
to R. Meir - [but they do not reflect the individual opinions of 
R. Meir, but rather] represent the views of R. Akiva.” The tra- 
dition in the Babylonian Talmud has been further expanded 
to include the other canonical tannaitic works familiar to and 
accepted by the Babylonian Talmud: Sifra, Sifre, and Tosefta 
(for the relation of these works to the extant tannaitic collec- 
tions known by these names, see above). It is likely that the 
primary intention of this expanded tradition is to extend R. 
Johanan’s halakhic judgment concerning the presumed au- 
thority of anonymous traditions found in the Mishnah, to 
anonymous traditions found in these other works, by ascrib- 
ing them to other well-known disciples of R. Akiva, who are 
all presumed to have transmitted their master’s views. On the 
other hand, the historical reliability and significance of the as- 
cription of anonymous passages in the Tosefta to R. Nehemiah 
remain highly questionable. 

Nevertheless, on the basis of this relatively late Babylo- 
nian tradition, some scholars have posited the existence of 
a proto-Tosefta already in the days of R. Akiva and his stu- 
dents. There is, however, no direct evidence for the existence 
of such a work in this early period. Moreover, the terms tose- 
fet, tosefta, baraita appear only in the amoraic literary stratum 
of talmudic literature, after the acceptance and dissemination 
of the Mishnah of R. Judah ha-Nasi. Neither these terms nor 
any other comparable terms are mentioned anywhere in tan- 
naitic literature. The phenomenon of multiple literary levels 
within the Mishnah, and the habit of later tannaim to “add” 
comments to the traditions which they received from their 
teachers, should not be confused with the distinction between 
an accepted and official canon of select and authoritative tra- 
ditions (e.g., the Mishnah of R. Judah ha-Nasi) and an extra- 
canonical “supplementary” tradition (tosefet, baraita), or col- 
lection of traditions (Tosefta). 


Editions and Commentaries 

The Tosefta was first published together with the halakhot of 
Isaac Alfasi in Venice in 1521, and it can still be found at the 
end of most standard editions of the Babylonian Talmud af- 
ter the halakhot of Alfasi. There are no commentaries to the 
Tosefta which derive from the early period of the *rishonim, 
though many passages from the Tosefta are cited and ex- 
plained in their other commentaries, e.g., Maimonides’ com- 
mentary to the Mishnah, and especially the commentary of R. 
Samson ben Abraham to Mishnah Tohorot. During the period 
of the *aharonim a number of commentaries were written, the 
most important of which is the comprehensive commentary 
covering all of the Tosefta, Hasdei David, composed by R. 
David Pardo in the 18" century. Two volumes (covering four 
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orders of the Tosefta) were published in his lifetime - Zera’im- 
Nashim (Leghorn, 1777) and Nezikin (Leghorn, 1790). A third 
volume, containing his commentary to Kodashim, was pub- 
lished in Jerusalem in 1890, and the final volumes, contain- 
ing his most important commentary to Tohorot, were only 
rediscovered and published in Jerusalem in 1970. The com- 
mentaries and emendations of Elijah Gaon of Vilna to Tosefta 
Tohorot are also very important. Toward the end of the 19 
century, M.S. Zuckermandel published an edition (1881) of the 
Tosefta, based mainly on the Erfurt manuscript (which ends 
in Zevahim, the rest being based on the Vienna manuscript), 
and including variant readings. While this work constituted 
a great step forward at the time, it suffers from two problems. 
First, the transcription of the Erfurt manuscript is not always 
accurate. More significantly, however, is the choice of the Er- 
furt manuscript as the basis of his edition. The Erfurt manu- 
script of the Tosefta does not always transmit the text of the 
Tosefta in its original form; rather it often reflects medieval 
emendations of the Tosefta, in order to bring its text in line 
with parallel versions of a tradition found in the Babylonian 
Talmud, the Jerusalem Talmud, or even the Midrashei Hala- 
khah. A new critical edition of the Tosefta based on the su- 
perior Vienna manuscript, including variae lectiones, notes, 
and a detailed commentary (TJosefta ki-Feshuta) - the pinna- 
cle of modern Tosefta studies — covering over half the Tosefta 
was published by S. Lieberman (Zera’im, 1955; Moed, 1961-2; 
Nashim, 1967, 1973; the first half of Nezikin, 1988). The com- 
plete texts of all known manuscripts and Genizah fragments 
of the Tosefta are available on the website of Bar-Ilan Univer- 
sity (http://www.biu.ac.il/Js/tosefta/). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Annotated bibliography, up to 1953, by M.I. 
Abramski, in: Ks, 29 (1953/54), 149-61; H. Albeck, Mehkarim bi-Ve- 
raita ve-Tosefta (1944); idem, Mavo la-Talmudim, 1 (1969), 51-78; 
Epstein, Tannaim, 241-69; B. de Vries, in: Tarbiz, 27 (1958), 148 ff.; 
Strack-Stemberger, Introduction to the Talmud and Midrash (1996), 
149-63; A. Goldberg, in: The Literature of the Sages, ed. S. Safrai (1987), 
283-302; idem, Tosefta Bava Kamma, A Structural and Analytical 
Commentary (2001); S. Friedman, Tosefta Atiqta (2002); idem, in: 
S. Friedman (ed.), Saul Lieberman Memorial Volume (1993), 119-64; 
idem, “Baraitot; in: D. Boyarin et al. (eds.), Ateret le-Haim (2000); H. 
Fox and T. Meacham (eds.), Introducing the Tosefta (1999); Y. Elman, 
Authority and Tradition - Toseftan Baraitot in Talmudic Babylonian 
(1994); J. Hauptman, in: S.J.D. Cohen (ed.), The Synoptic Problem in 
Rabbinic Literature (2000), 13-34; N. Braverman, in: Mehkarim be- 
Lashon, 5-6 (1992), 153-70; idem, in: Proceedings of the Ninth World 
Congress of Jewish Studies, 4:1 (1986), 31-38. 

[Stephen G. Wald (24 ed.)] 


TOUATI, CHARLES (1925-2003), French rabbi, teacher. 
The scion of a rabbinical family, he studied at the University 
of Algiers, then in Paris at the Sorbonne, the Ecole pratique 
des hautes études, the Ecole Rabbinique, and later at Dropsie 
College, Philadelphia, under Solomon Zeitlin. He was for a few 
months the rabbi of the Ohel Avraham Community in Paris; 
later professor at the Ecole Rabbinique until the beginning of 
the 1980s and at the Ecole pratique des hautes études, section 
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des sciences religieuses (1967-71), as a “chargé de conferences,” 
1972-93, and as a “directeur détudes”; director of the *Revue 
des études juives with Gérard Nahon (1981-1996). He was hon- 
ored with the title of chief rabbi (“grand rabbin”) but was hin- 
dered by poor health from succeeding Jacob *Kaplan as chief 
rabbi of France. A specialist on medieval Jewish theology and 
philosophy as well as talmudic literature, he is mainly known 
for his annotated translation of Gersonides, Les Guerres du 
Seigneur. Livres 111 et 1v (1968); for the first thorough and mo- 
mentous synthesis on La pensée théologique et philosophique de 
Gersonide (1973, repr. 1992); and for his French translation of 
the Kuzari of Judah ha-Levi (1994). Some of his articles were 
collected in Prophéetes, talmudistes, philosophes (1990). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Freudenthal, J.P. Rothschild, G. Dahan 
(eds.), Torah et science... Etudes offertes a Charles Touati (2001); 
“Hommage a Charles Touati (1925-2003),” in: REJ, 162 (2003), 343-56; 
G. Nahon, “Hommage au grand rabbin Charles Touati (1925-2003), 
REJ, 164 (2005), 539-46. 
[Jean-Pierre Rothschild (2"4 ed.)] 


TOUL, city in the department Meurthe-et-Moselle in N.E. 
France. The earliest reference to the existence of Jews there 
is The Life of St. Mansuy, written in 974, in which the author 
mentions a Jewish physician in Toul. The tosafists *Eliezer of 
Toul, who died before 1234, and his brother Abraham, disciple 
of Isaac the Elder of Dampierre, lived in the town. From the 
Middle Ages until the French Revolution there is no evidence 
of Jews living there legally, although some Jews were in the re- 
gion during various periods, and in 1711 a few even settled in 
the town temporarily. In 1791 an important community was 
formed and in 1808 one of its members was a delegate to the 
Napoleonic *Sanhedrin. The synagogue was built in 1819, and 
for a time after 1850, Toul was the seat of a rabbinate. In 1905 
there were not more than 40-50 Jews in the community. In 
1970 there were 15 Jews residing in the city. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 211-2; B. Blumenkranz, Juifs 


et Chrétiens... (1960), 54 ff. 
[Gilbert Cahen] 


TOULON, port in the Var department, S.E. France. In the sec- 
ond half of the 13" century the Jews made up an appreciable 
proportion of the population of Toulon: at a general municipal 
assembly held in 1285, 11 of the 155 participants were Jews. They 
shared the same rights and duties as the other citizens. The 
community came to a brutal end on the night of April 12/13, 
1348 (Palm Sunday), when the Jewish street, “Carriera de la 
Juteria;’ was attacked, the houses pillaged, and 40 Jews slain; 
this attack was probably related to the *Black Death persecu- 
tions. Faced with an enquiry set up by a judge from Hyéres, 
the assailants fled; however, they were soon pardoned. After 
this date, in addition to a few converted Jews, there were in 
Toulon only individual Jews who stayed for short periods; 
one such man was Vitalis of Marseilles, who was engaged as 
a town physician in 1440. The medieval Jewish street corre- 
sponded largely to the present Rue des Tombades. In 1760 the 
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merchants’ guild of Toulon successfully prevented the arrival 
of Jewish merchants. On being granted rights of citizenship, a 
Jew from *Avignon requested permission to settle in Toulon. 
The community formed in the 19 century remained small. 
At the beginning of World War 11 around 50 Jewish families 
lived in the town, two-thirds of them refugees from *Alsace. 
In 1971 there were some 2,000 Jews in Toulon, the majority 
being from North Africa. An estimated 2,000 Jewish families 
lived there at the outset of the 21° century. In 2004 the com- 
munity center with its synagogue was firebombed in an an- 
tisemitic incident. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 212f.; A. Crémieux, in: REJ, 
89 (1930), 33-72; 90 (1931), 43-64; L. Mangin, Toulon, 1 (1901), index; 
G. Le Bellegou-Beguin, LEvolution des Institutions Municipales Tou- 


lonnaises (1959), 123. 
[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


TOULOUSE (Heb. 11°10), capital of the department of 
Haute-Garonne, in southern France. According to a leg- 
endary tradition, there were Jews in Toulouse as early as the 
eighth century, when as a result of their disloyalty to the ruling 
Franks, they were ordered to choose a member of the com- 
munity every year to be publicly slapped in the face on Good 
Friday. This tradition also mentions a council held in Tou- 
louse in 883 in the presence of the Jews to discuss their com- 
plaint against this custom. There is definite evidence of this 
practice, however, from 1020 onward. During the late 11" and 
early 12" centuries, the custom was waived on payment of a 
high fee. The Jews were also compelled to provide the cathe- 
dral with 44 pounds of wax and the bishop with incense. The 
Jewish quarter, whose center was the Rue Juzaygas or Joutx- 
Aigues, lay around the square of the Carmelites. The Jewish 
cemetery was at first situated near the Chateau Narbonnais. 
When the king took possession of it in 1281, the Jews acquired 
a field near the Porte de Montoulieu, on the site of the pres- 
ent Grand Rond, for a new cemetery. Communal institutions 
in this period included a hospital, which was destroyed in the 
war of the *Albigenses. The importance of the Jewish popu- 
lation can be deduced from the number of houses owned by 
the Jews. Commerce and moneylending are mentioned as 
the principal occupations of the Jews in Toulouse in this pe- 
riod. In 1209 they were excluded from holding public office, 
though they remained free to dispose of their real estate and 
often possessed the rights of ownership over land held by in- 
dividuals or religious institutions, particularly the Templars. 
*Alphonse of Poitiers imposed a large tax on the Jews of Tou- 
louse, as well as on the other Jews under his authority, its pay- 
ment being enforced by coercive measures. Toward the end of 
the 13 century, there was debate between the royal officers 
and the count over the judicial and fiscal jurisdiction of many 
Jews. 

At the time of the expulsion of the Jews from the king- 
dom of France in 1306, the community of Toulouse was still 
numerous and economically important, as shown by the num- 
ber and value of the confiscated properties mentioned in the 
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extant auction documents. They included several “operato- 
ria,” perhaps workshops or commercial premises. The new 
community formed after the readmission of the Jews in 1315 
also appears to have been of considerable size, and even at- 
tracted Jews from other localities who had not been among 
the exiles of 1306. There is mention of Baruch “the Teuton, 
for example, who came from Germany. In 1320, the Jews in 
Toulouse became victims of the *Pastoureaux persecutions, 
despite efforts by government authorities to protect them; the 
houses in the Jewish quarter were looted, and their inhabitants 
were massacred if they refused immediate baptism. The *In- 
quisition took precautions that these forced converts should 
not return to Judaism. As a result, the community practically 
ceased to exist well before the next expulsion of the Jews of 
the kingdom in 1322. 

A new community was organized in Toulouse after the re- 
admission of Jews in 1359. Only about 15 families settled in the 
city. Although they established themselves in the former Jewish 
quarter of Joutx-Aigues, their situation and economic activity 
had radically changed. They no longer owned land, rented the 
houses which they occupied, and generally limited themselves 
to moneylending. They were taken by surprise by the publica- 
tion of the “final” expulsion order of 1394. A short time earlier, 
butchers’ regulations had laid down the procedure for ritual 
slaughter with the assumption that the community would re- 
main in Toulouse for a long time. There is no definite informa- 
tion available on medieval Jewish scholars in Toulouse. 

During the 17" century a group of *Marranos attempted 
to establish themselves in Toulouse. They were tried by an In- 
quisition tribunal in 1685 and received severe penalties. From 
the end of the century, Jewish merchants, mainly from *Com- 
tat Venaissin, were authorized to trade in Toulouse four times 
a year. Beginning in the second half of the 18 century, several 
of them endeavored to settle permanently in the city. There 
were about 80 Marranos in 1790. After the Reign of Terror, 
the municipality allowed them to use a former church (the 
Church of the Penitents) as a synagogue. They do not appear 
to have taken possession of it, however, because in 1806, they 
were still without a synagogue. At about that time, they ob- 
tained a concession for exclusive use of the cemetery, which 
until the Revolution had been used for the burial of both Prot- 
estants and Jews. There were then 105 Jews in Toulouse, and 
their numbers increased very slowly. However, from the be- 
ginning of the 20" century, many Jewish students from Poland 
and the Balkans were attracted by the opportunity to study at 
the University of Toulouse. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz / David Weinberg (2"4 ed.)] 


Holocaust Period 

With the flight of population from the northern zone in June 
1940 after the Nazi defeat of France, many Jews settled in 
Toulouse. As a result, it rapidly became one of the principal 
centers for Jewish life and resistance in the unoccupied zone. 
Toulouse was in effect the capital of the southwest of France. 
Here a considerable number of Jews found refuge and a range 
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of important organizations was set up, including children’s 
homes and agricultural schools. Toulouse was also an impor- 
tant stopover for Jews seeking to escape to Spain. The Organi- 
sation Juive de Combat was created at Toulouse and its leaders 
would often meet there. In August 1942, when 1,525 foreign- 
born Jews from the region were “regrouped” for deportation, 
the archbishop of Toulouse, Msgr. Saliége, issued a vigorous 
protest, which was read publicly in all the churches of the 
diocese. Following the German occupation of all of France 
(November 1942), the area around Toulouse saw increased 
Jewish resistance, including acts of sabotage, the formation of 
fighting groups, the hiding of children and their transporta- 
tion to safe havens, and stepped-up efforts to ferry Jews across 
the border to Spain en route to Palestine or England. Many 
men, women, and children fell victim to the Nazis and their 
French collaborators, however, and were tortured to death or 
deported to Auschwitz. 


Contemporary Jewry 
Many Holocaust survivors chose to remain in the city after the 
liberation. As a result, the postwar community gained greater 
importance than it had enjoyed prior to the war. In 1960 there 
were over 3,000 members of the community. Thanks largely 
to the arrival of Jews from North Africa, the Toulouse com- 
munity became one of the most important Jewish centers in 
France. In 1987, it had a Jewish population of 12,000. The Jews 
of Toulouse maintain a full range of communal institutions, 
including three synagogues, kosher butchers and restaurants, 
and a community center. Toulouse is also the center for the 
regional consistory. 
[Georges Levitte / David Weinberg (24 ed.)] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 213f; B. Blumenkranz, Juifs 
et chrétiens... (1960), index; G. Saige, Juifs du Languedoc (1881), in- 
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in: REJ, 125 (1966), 395-9; J.H. Mundy, Liberty and Political Power in 
Toulouse (1954), index; J. Coppolani, Toulouse (Fr., 1954), 44-50; A. 
Thomas, in: Annales du Midi, 7 (1895), 439-42; C. Douais, in: Bulletin 
de la société archéologique du Midi, 2 (1888), 118f.; P. Wolff, Commerce 
et marchands a Toulouse (1954), index; Z. Szajkowski, Franco-Judaica 
(1962), index; idem, Analytical Franco-Jewish Gazetteer (1966), 195f.; 
idem, in: JQR, 41 (1958/59), 278-81. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Guide 
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TOURAINE, former province of W. central France whose 
territory corresponded to the present department of Indre- 
et-Loire. The earliest information on the presence of Jews 
in Touraine is from about 570. Gregory of Tours mentions 
their presence in Civray and in Tours itself. Jews were subse- 
quently to be found in several places in Touraine, more spe- 
cifically in Loches, Amboise, and Chinon. During the second 
half of the 11 century, Philip 1, king of France, held several 
rights in Touraine, including the right to one half of the ten- 
ure paid by the Jews of Tours. An agreement of 1215 between 
the Abbey of St. Martin of Tours and the squire of Loches 
stipulated that not a single Jew would be authorized to reside 
in the locality of Longueil. The common law of Touraine of 
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profaned the great Shechem temple; it was never again rebuilt, 
except as a granary, as archaeological work has shown. Crit- 
ics have suggested that the narrative of Abimelech seems to 
be an old pre-Deuteronomic account later inserted into the 
historical work because it explicated a brief Deuteronomic 
reference to an early particularist tendency in 8:33-35. In that 
place it is asserted that Israel’s whoring after the Baalim con- 
sisted of making Baal-Berith their god and forgetting yHwH 
when they betrayed the family of YHwn’s charismatic deliv- 
erer. In later circles the original significance of the “house of 
Baal-Berith” had long been lost, and the element “baal” in 
such a combination could only smack of the repudiated fertil- 
ity cult. Something of its earliest significance can be glimpsed, 
however, in patriarchal stories connecting Abraham, Jacob, 
and Joseph with the site in various ways and in the archae- 
ology of Shechem. The Baal-Berith temple was preceded on 
the same site by a Middle Bronze Age fortress-temple, which 
in turn perpetuated a piece of ground considered holy since 
the first half of the 18» century B.c.E. Genesis 34:2 personi- 
fies Shechem as one of the sons of Hamor (“ass”), reminis- 
cent of Amorite treaty terminology at Mari, where “killing 
an ass” is a technical term for concluding a covenant. That 
Joshua-Judges contains no developed conquest tradition for 
the Shechem area is largely due, according to some scholars, 
to the influence of the Baal-Berith sanctuary (Josh. 24). Ac- 
cording to tradition, such a situation had been anticipated by 
the strategists (Deut. 27; Josh. 8:30-35). 

The Hebrew term Baal-Berit is also applied to the father 
of the child at a *circumcision (berit) ceremony, and in mod- 
ern Hebrew the term means “ally” based on the plural form 
in Genesis 14:13. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.E. Wright, Shechem: Biography of a Bibli- 
cal City (1965), 80-138. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 1.J. Lewis, in: JBL, 
115 (1996), 401-23; M. Mulder, in: DDD, 141-44. 


[Robert G. Boling] 


BAALEI TESHUVAH (pl. of baal teshuvah; literally “penitent 
ones”). Beginning with the Bible (see Deut. 30), Jewish tradi- 
tion has always encouraged those who stray from the path of 
mitzvah observance to return, to do “teshuvah” and readopt 
a traditional life style. The talmudic sages speak about repen- 
tance, “teshuvah,” on numerous occasions, their most famous 
statement being, “where baalei teshuvah stand, a complete 
zaddik cannot stand” (Yalkut Shimoni, Gen. 20). In the post- 
talmudic period, innumerable scholars wrote about “teshu- 
vah,; encouraging even the observant Jew to become a baal 
teshuvah and improve his fulfillment of God’s commandments. 
Maimonides codified the laws of “teshuvah” in his Mishneh 
Torah; Jonah ben Abraham *Gerondi wrote the classic, Gates 
of Repentance; and in modern times, Abraham Isaac *Kook 
wrote The Lights of Repentance. Unfortunately, we have no sta- 
tistical record of the number of baalei teshuvah throughout 
history, just as we have no record of the number of Jews who 
abandoned their Judaism and its observance. 


In the second half of the 20 century, the words baalei 
teshuvah took on new significance. Beginning in the 1960s in 
the U.S., the rise of the counterculture in general American 
society together with the search for new meaning and spiritu- 
ality led an increasing number of college-age Jews to explore 
Jewish observance, many for the first time. For most of these 
young Jews, the exploration led them to Orthodoxy, of one 
form or another. 

The essential factor that turned individual searching 
into a full-fledged movement was the internal state of Ortho- 
doxy itself. Orthodoxy was enjoying a resurgence, following 
the semi-moribund state which largely characterized it dur- 
ing the first half of the century. The first to take advantage 
of the new interest in Judaism was the *Chabad-Lubavitch 
hasidic movement. By the mid-1960s, the Lubavitcher Rebbe, 
Menahem Mendel *Schneersohn, had “emissaries” in place on 
most of the large college campuses with high concentration 
of Jews. Trained to reach out to other Jews, Chabad was most 
instrumental in assisting numerous young people to become 
baalei teshuvah, even if they did not become Chabad hasidim 
per se. At the same time, the first generation of “baby-boom- 
ers” graduated the Orthodox day schools and went to col- 
lege. Through their involvement in Hillel, Yavneh (the reli- 
gious Jewish students’ organization), and Ncsy (see below) 
they became a potent force in creating the Baal Teshuvah 
movement. 

The Baal Teshuvah movement was further bolstered by 
the organized and institutionalized Orthodox community. A 
number of institutions that were in place began to have an 
increasing effect on the movement. The *Union of Orthodox 
Jewish Congregations of America, commonly known as the 
ou, established the National Conference of Synagogue Youth 
(Ncsy) that effectively used Orthodox college students as 
counselors for the burgeoning number of non-Orthodox high 
school students who were interested in Judaism and in Jewish 
observance. To this day, Ncsy continues to teach Orthodoxy 
to non-Orthodox high school children. Yeshiva University of- 
fered beginners-level Jewish studies for baalei teshuvah in its 
James Strier School. Many of those who graduated from this 
program went on to become Jewish educators and rabbis. Nu- 
merous other, more “right-wing” yeshivot opened their doors 
to baalei teshuvah. They include She’ar Yashuv, Far Rockaway, 
Nn.Y.; Hadar Ha Torah (Lubavitcher), Brooklyn, N.y.; Mahzikei 
Torah (Bostoner Rebbe), Brookline, Mass.; Or Yosef, Stras- 
bourg, France. This helps explain one of the more interesting 
phenomena of the Baal Teshuvah movement. Throughout the 
19708, 1980s, and 1990s, increasing numbers of baalei teshuvah 
opted for stricter norms and uncompromising observance of 
“right-wing, “yeshivish” Orthodoxy. 

In the wake of the Six-Day War, the nascent Baal Te- 
shuvah movement in the former U.S.S.R. went public with 
demonstrations and an open call for more observance as 
well as permission to immigrate to Israel. As a result the KGB 
hounded those who wished to fulfill the Zionist dream and 
renew their Jewish observance. Hundreds of refuseniks were 
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1246 declared that upon his request a Jew of the feudal lord 
or the king would be judged by that lord or the king because 
they were the actual owners of his belongings. In an entry for 
the year 1306 on the subject of the expulsion of the Jews from 
France, the “Abridged Chronicle of Touraine’” relates that the 
Jews left Touraine on August 26. They returned in 1315, and 
in 1321 were among the first victims of the accusation that the 
Jews had poisoned the wells in collaboration with the lepers. 
It appears that with the next return of the Jews to France in 
1359, none settled in Touraine. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Lazard, in: REJ, 17 (1888), 210-34; A. 
Salmon (ed.), Recueil des Chroniques de Touraine (1854), 198. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


TOUREL, JENNIE (1910-1973), mezzo-soprano. Born in 
Montreal, Canada, Jennie Tourel was educated in Russia, Swit- 
zerland, and France, where she studied with Anna El-Tour, 
whose name she transposed to form her own stage name. In 
1933 she began her career in the Opéra Comique, Paris, and 
in 1940 settled in the United States. She made her U.S. debut 
with the New York Philharmonic under Toscanini. In 1944 she 
joined the Metropolitan Opera. Her best-known non-operatic 
performance was the rendition of the vocal solo in Leonard 
*Bernstein’s Jeremiah symphony at its premiere performance 
(1944); she also became known through appearances in con- 
certs and for recording. She gave annual courses at the Rubin 
Academy of Music, Jerusalem. 


TOURO, JUDAH (1775-1854), U.S. philanthropist. Born in 
Newport, Rhode Island, to Isaac Touro (d. 1873), the hazzan 
of the Yeshuat Israel synagogue, and his wife Reyna, sister 
of the merchant Moses Michael Hays, Touro had a troubled 
childhood. The Revolutionary War shattered the prosperity 
and unity of the Jewish community of Newport. Isaac Touro, 
a Tory, went with the British to New York City where he lived 
on a military dole and, in 1782, to Jamaica, British West Indies, 
where he officiated for a brief time until his death the follow- 
ing year. Touro’s widowed mother returned to New England 
with her four children and took up residence with her wealthy 
brother. Judah was trained in his uncle’s mercantile business, 
and undertook a number of voyages in his uncle’s interest. 
In 1801 Touro left Boston for New Orleans. Legend at- 
tributes this departure to his uncle’s refusal to permit him to 
marry a cousin, but there is no sure evidence of this. Touro’s 
choice of New Orleans as a center of commercial operations 
was a fortunate one. Still in Spanish hands at the time of his 
arrival, the port was soon transferred to France and then sold 
by Napoleon to the United States as part of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase. The population and trade of the city grew in geometric 
proportions, and Touro and other early merchants prospered 
greatly. Touro served as a civilian volunteer in the American 
army at the Battle of New Orleans in 1815 and was severely 
wounded. His life was saved by his close friend, the Virginia 
merchant Rezin Shepherd, who was ultimately an executor 
and residual legatee of Touro’s estate. After his recovery Touro 
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took no part in the civic or social life of New Orleans, in con- 
tradistinction to an active interest during prior years; some 
reports indicate that the wound, which left him with a limp 
and damaged his sexual organs, was the reason for his with- 
drawal from social relations with any but a few close friends. 
His business activities continued unabated, however, and his 
holdings increased. He was a commission merchant who ac- 
cepted shipments on consignment from firms in the North, 
which were then sold for the benefit of the owners. He also 
invested in steamships and other vessels. At no time, however, 
was he a major mercantile power in New Orleans. He accumu- 
lated his fortune through prudent investments in real estate 
and through his modest standard of living. He said to Rabbi 
Isaac *Leeser that he had “saved a fortune by strict economy, 
while others had spent one by their liberal expenditures.” He 
was not a speculator like many of his New Orleans colleagues, 
and, as a result, easily weathered the periodic panics and de- 
pressions which drove many other New Orleans business 
houses into bankruptcy. 

Touro, a reticent, shy, and even peculiar man, took no 
interest in Jewish matters until late in life; he made only a 
modest contribution to the first New Orleans congregation, 
which was founded in 1827, but did not join as a member. The 
first person with a sense of Jewish responsibility to penetrate 
his shell of indifference and reserve was Gershom Kursheedt, 
who arrived in New Orleans in 1839 or 1840, and ultimately 
succeeded in arousing Touro’ feelings of Jewish loyalty. He, 
and possibly Rezin Shepherd, persuaded Touro to purchase 
an old Episcopal church for the benefit of a new congregation 
which Kursheedt organized, Nefutzoth Yehudah, and to pay 
for its conversion into a synagogue. Kursheedt was also re- 
sponsible for Touro’s bequests, in his famous will, to a host of 
Jewish institutions. Among these were $108,000 to congrega- 
tions and societies in New Orleans, and to the Jewish hospital 
which Touro had founded and which has ever since carried his 
name; $10,000 for the upkeep of the synagogue and cemetery 
in Newport, his old home; $60,000 for the relief of the poor 
in Erez Israel to be used at the discretion of Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore; a total of $143,000 to congregations, schools, and other 
Jewish institutions in 17 cities throughout the land. Gifts to 
non-Jewish institutions in New Orleans, Boston, and Newport 
totaled $153,000. No American Jew had ever given so much 
to so many agencies and causes; nor had any non-Jew done 
so much in such varied ways. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Huhner, The Life of Judah Touro (1946); 
M.A. Gutstein, A. Lopez and Judah Touro (1939); idem, The Touro 
Family in Newport (1935), 23-38; idem, The Story of the Jews of New- 
port (1936), index; J.B. Feibelman, New Orleans Jewish Community 
(1941), 77-78; M.J. Kohler, in: A.J. Karp (ed.), The Jewish Experience 
in America, 2 (1969), 158-76. 

[Bertram Wallace Korn] 


TOURO COLLEGE, one of the largest institutions of higher 
and professional education under Jewish sponsorship. Touro 
has grown from a small liberal arts college consisting of 35 
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freshmen in 1971, situated in midtown Manhattan, to an in- 
ternational university of over 23,000 students. 

It was founded and was under the leadership of Dr. Ber- 
nard Lander. The guiding mission of the school can be noted 
from its being named for Judah and Isaac Touro, who both 
exemplified in colonial and early America a love for the dem- 
ocratic ethos and their Jewish heritage. 

Touro’ vision is to serve the larger community in keep- 
ing with the Judaic commitment to social justice, intellectual 
pursuit, and service to humanity. 

Under Dr. Lander’s guidance Touro’s programs had a 
two-pronged thrust. One is to serve the Jewish community by 
developing a cadre of committed and concerned Jewish youth 
in the United States by giving them a higher and professional 
education with a curriculum based on Jewish values. Secondly, 
Touro’s programs also serve the educational needs of the total 
society, non-sectarian as well as Jewish. One of Touro’s mottos 
has been “where there is a need, Touro reaches out to help.” 
Touro does not wait for the student to come to the school but 
brings the school to the student. 

Touro College has satellites on three continents. In the 
United States Touro has several campuses in three states 
(New York, California, and Nevada), with another planned 
for Florida in 2006. 

Based in New York are separate programs for men and 
women that meet on alternate days. The Lander College of 
Arts and Sciences offers a traditional yeshivah program com- 
bined with a full secular college curriculum, which is offered 
at the Men’s Division in Kew Garden Hills, Queens. A Men’s 
Division enabling yeshivah students from other institutions 
desiring to study for a college degree in secular studies was 
opened in the Flatbush section of Brooklyn in 1977. A Women’s 
Division was initiated in Manhattan in 1974 with a dual Judaic 
and secular studies curriculum. A parallel Women’s Division 
was opened in Flatbush in 1979. These programs offer broad 
appeal to Orthodox Jews and allow them to attend their re- 
spective religious institutions and earn a higher or professional 
degree simultaneously. 

The Touro School of Lifelong Education (a mentoring 
program opened in 1988) provides an opportunity for hasidic 
and yeshivah students to be the first in their families to earn a 
higher and/or professional degree. An affiliate Machon LaPar- 
nassa allows students to earn an associates degree. A similar 
undergraduate program opened in Los Angeles in 2005 and 
one in Miami is scheduled for 2006. 

Touro also has an affiliate full time yeshivah program, 
Ohr Hachaim (1984), and a yeshivah high school for boys, Ye- 
sodai Yeshurun in Queens (1994). 

The Graduate School of Jewish Studies was opened in 
1979 offering a master’s degree. 

Touro has opened several professional divisions. A di- 
vision of Health Sciences was opened in 1972 offering a phy- 
sicians assistant (PA) program, and added a medical records 
administration program in 1980. The Touro Center for Bio- 
Medical Education in Long Island offers a ms-mp degree in 
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conjunction with the Technion Medical School in Israel (1983). 
A physical therapy (pT) program was added in 1984 and an 
occupational therapy (oT) program in 1996. A graduate pro- 
gram in speech language pathology began in 2000. 

In 1997 Touro opened a Touro University College of Os- 
teopathic Medicine, currently located in Vallejo, California, 
with a branch campus in Las Vegas in 2004. A similar school 
is planned for 2006 in New York State. 

A school of nursing opened in 2005 in the Boro Park sec- 
tion of Brooklyn creating the opportunity for hasidic women 
to attain a career. 

The Jacob D. Fuchsberg Law School was founded as a di- 
vision of Touro in 1980 and is situated in Huntington, Long 
Island. In addition to the general law curriculum it has an In- 
stitute of Jewish Law. 

Touro has also been a leader in innovative pedagogy es- 
tablishing Touro University International based in Las Alami- 
tos, California in 1999, offering graduate degrees in business 
over the Internet. The Graduate School of Education and Tech- 
nology also offers many online courses as do the undergradu- 
ate departments in the Lander colleges. 

Touros international programs teach Jewish studies and 
business courses. Campus sites include Moscow, Berlin, and 
Jerusalem. Programs are planned for other sites, such as Rome 
and Budapest. 

The Touro campus in Givat Shaul Jerusalem offers a pro- 
gram for Americans in Israel and an affiliate Machon Lander 
for Israelis. There is also a division of the Touro Graduate 
School for Jewish Studies in Israel. 

The School for General Studies (1974) and the Division 
of New Americans (1985) began particularly to aid many ref- 
ugees coming from the former Soviet Union. The latter divi- 
sion was renamed the School of Career and Applied Studies 
and was eventually merged with the School of General Studies. 
These divisions, which are community based and have sev- 
eral campuses in New York, have over 6,000 students from 
all ethnic backgrounds matriculating for the associate and 


bachelor’s degrees. 
[Ted Lauer (2™4 ed.)] 


TOUROFFE, NISSAN (1877-1953), educator and author. Born 
in Nesvizh near Minsk, Touroff became principal of the Girls 
School in Jaffa in 1907 and later principal of the Levinsky 
Teachers Seminary for Girls. During World War 1 he headed 
the important Education Committee (Va’'ad ha-Hinnukh) 
which was responsible for Jewish education in Palestine. He 
also edited, briefly, the pedagogical journal Ha-Hinnukh and 
the daily Haaretz. He immigrated to the United States in 1919 
and worked in an editorial capacity for the Stybel Publishing 
Company. He was one of the founders of the Hebrew Teach- 
ers College (now Hebrew College) of Boston in 1921 and its 
first dean. He also founded the educational magazine Shevilei 
ha-Hinnukh in 1925. In 1926 he left Boston and became profes- 
sor of education and Hebrew literature at the Jewish Institute 
of Religion in New York (1926-32). Touroff’s major themes in 
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education were nationalism and Zionism, Hebrew language 
and literature, the utilization of modern psychological in- 
sights in teaching, and the attention to aesthetics in the life of 
the school. His main Hebrew works in the fields of education 
and psychology include Ha-Psychologyah be-Yameinu (2 vols., 
1939-41), Be-Yode’im u-ve-Lo Yode’im (1946), a collection of 
essays on problems of culture and education under the title 
Haarakhot (1947), and Beayot ha-Hitabbedut (1953). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Silberschlag and Y. Twersky (eds.), 
Sefer Touroff (1938), 7-114 (incl. bibl.); M. Ribalow, Ketavim u-Me- 
gillot (1942), 246-61; A. Epstein, Soferim Ivriyyim ba-Amerikah 
(1952), 403-12; Z. Scharfstein, Gedolei Hinnukh be-Ammenu (1964), 


208-25. 
[Eisig Silberschlag] 


TOURS, city in the Indre-et-Loire department, central France. 
Jewish settlement in Tours dates from at least 570, one of the 
earliest recorded indications of Jewish life in France. In 1171 
a notable of the community of Tours intervened in favor of 
the Jews of *Blois, who were persecuted following an accusa- 
tion of ritual murder. A council held in Tours in 1236 forbade 
the Crusaders - as well as every other Christian — to conspire 
against the lives, health, and property of the Jews. Those found 
guilty of such a crime would be expelled from the ranks of the 
Crusaders. A subsequent Council of Tours (1239), however, 
excluded the Jews from testifying in lawsuits. During this pe- 
riod, Jews lived in a quarter known as the “Juiverie,” which was 
situated between the old bridge and the Rue de la Caserne and 
consisted of at least 20 houses. They owned a synagogue and 
leased from the archbishop a plot of land in the Saint- Vincent 
parish (near the present Rue du Cygne and de Lucé) to use as a 
cemetery. The Jews of Tours were authorized to bury the Jew- 
ish dead, not only of their community, but of any other local- 
ity. In addition, a plot of agricultural land and a vineyard were 
worked by Jews. Expelled from France along with other Jews 
in 1306, individual Jews from Tours returned in 1315. They also 
suffered in the persecutions of 1321, which were later justified 
as punishment for their supposed collusion with the lepers. 
The community seems to have declined precipitously after- 
wards, for in 1359 the municipality ordered the final destruc- 
tion of the Jewish cemetery. A number of scholars are known 
to have lived in Tours during the Middle Ages: an individual 
named Solomon corresponded with *Rashi; someone named 
David lived there toward the middle of the 13" century, as did 
a Joseph b. Elijah toward the close of the 13" century. Their 
works, however, have not survived. Before World War 11 there 
were fewer than 100 Jews in Tours. There is little information 
on the community during the Holocaust and in the immedi- 
ate postwar period. In the early 1970s, as a result of the arrival 
of North African Jews, there were about 550 Jews. In the early 
21°t century, the community maintained a synagogue, a com- 
munity center, and a talmud torah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 216ff.; L. Lazard, in: REJ, 
17 (1888), 210-34; L. de Grandmaison, ibid., 18 (1889), 262-75; idem 
(ed.), Cartulaire de lArchevéché de Tours, 2 (1904), 84-87; S. Gray- 
zel, Church and the Jews... (19667), index; Z. Szajkowski, Analytical 
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Franco-Jewish Gazetteer (1966), 204; B. Blumenkranz, in: Archives 
Juives, 6 (1969-70), 36-38. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Travel 
Guide (2002), 91. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz / David Weinberg (24 ed.)] 


°TOUSSENEL, ALPHONSE (1803-1885), French antisemitic 
publicist and disciple of *Fourier. From 1839 to 1843 Toussenel 
coedited Phalange and later participated in the foundation of 
the Démocratie pacifique, both Fourierist publications. His 
two-volume work, Les Juifs, rois de lépoque; histoire de la féo- 
dalité financiére, was one of the most resounding attacks on 
the Jews published in France (1845) before the appearance of 
*Drumont’s La France Juive. An even more virulent second 
edition of Les Juifs... was published in 1847 and reprinted in 
1886 and 1888. To some degree Toussenel influenced Drumont. 
He also helped to inspire a conservative, rural antisemitism, 
which later found its political expression in L*Action Francaise. 
Toussenel did not make a formal attack on the Jewish people 
as such, but tried rather to show what he believed was com- 
monly meant by “Jew”. He wrote, “I wish to point out to the 
reader that this word will generally be used here in the popu- 
lar sense of Jew: banker, usurer.” 

Toussenel’s antisemitism was not limited to his concep- 
tion of a Jew-dominated 19 century. Reaching back into his- 
tory, he affirmed his sympathy for the persecutions inflicted 
upon the Jews by the Romans, Christians, and Muslims. Add- 
ing another dimension to his antisemitism, Toussenel also 
declared, “Who says Jew says Protestant.” Accordingly, the 
Protestant nations of Europe - the English, the Dutch, and 
the Swiss, in particular — were, like the Jews, “merchants and 
birds of prey.’ Toussenel’s embittered antisemitic, anti-foreign, 
and anti-Protestant tirades later provided ample inspiration 
for the anti-Dreyfusards. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.F. Byrnes, Anti-semitism in Modern France, 
1 (1950), index; E. Silberner, Sozialisten zur Judenfrage (1962), index; 
L. Thomas, Alphonse-Toussenel, socialistenational, antisémite (1941); 
Z. Szajkowski, in: Jss, 9 (1947), 33-47. 


°TOVEY, D’BLOISSIERS (1692-1745), English clergyman. 
He wrote the first comprehensive history of the Jews of Eng- 
land, Anglia Judaica or the History and Antiquities of the Jews 
in England, collected from all our historians, both printed and 
manuscript, as also from the records in the Tower, and other 
publick repositories (1738). Though concentrating on the me- 
dieval period, the work contains a section on the resettlement 
and on the English Jews of his own day. It shows appreciation 
of the magnitude of royal exploitation of the Jews in the Mid- 
dle Ages and a healthy skepticism of ritual murder charges. 
It is largely based on the Short Demurrer... (1656) of William 
*Prynne. Tovey estimated that in 1738 there were about 6,000 
Jews in England and noted that, at the time, no settled Jewish 
communities existed outside of London. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Levy, in: JHSET, 6 (1912), 9. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: ODNB online; Endelman, Jews in Georgian England, in- 


dex; Katz, England, index. 
[Vivian David Lipman] 
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TOWNE, CHARLES 


TOWNE, CHARLES (1781-1854), English painter of ani- 
mals and landscapes. Born in London, Towne’s work such 
as The Boat Builders (1811) and Cattle Fair (1826) resemble 
the productions of the Norwich School and show a strong 
feeling for English country life of the period. From the year 
1806 Towne exhibited at the Royal Academy. Another Eng- 
lish painter of animals, who was not Jewish, was also named 
Charles Towne (or Town). He lived from 1763 to 1840, and 
is known as “Charles Towner the Elder” to distinguish him 
from this artist. 


TOZ (abbr. from the initials of Towarzystwo Ochrony Zd- 
rowia Ludnos¢i Zydowskiej, “Society for the Safeguarding of 
the Health of the Jewish Population”), Jewish welfare organi- 
zation officially founded in Poland in 1921. It was connected 
with the *oZE society, established in St. Petersburg in 1912, 
which engaged in medical activities in the former territories 
of Russia and was later integrated into a common framework 
in Poland. roz began activities in a few regions only, but from 
1923 it encompassed all areas in the state. World War 1 and 
its consequences, especially in the eastern regions, where the 
Jews had also suffered from pogroms, brought the society up 
against a number of urgent problems. It had to combat the 
contagious diseases which developed into epidemics and were 
responsible for a high death rate among the Jewish popula- 
tion in general and children in particular. On the other hand, 
the hostilities along the borders until the Peace of Riga (1921) 
brought chaos to the state and municipal medical services and 
prevented the impoverished Jewish masses from benefiting 
from the sick funds for organized workers. 

Although Toz considered its principal role in the sphere 
of preventive medicine, current needs compelled it to con- 
centrate its main efforts in preventing the spread of skin and 
eye diseases (ringworm and trachoma) and tuberculosis by 
establishing clinics, X-ray departments, pharmacies, conva- 
lescent homes, etc. oz published three periodicals: Folksge- 
zund (for the masses), Gezund (for schoolchildren), and Sot- 
siale Meditisin (a scientific journal). Among its many services 
the psycho-hygienic assistance which Toz offered in treating 
the mentally retarded or those with physical afflictions was 
of great importance. 

In addition to its institutions, Toz also supported num- 
bers of Jewish hospitals with its advisory services and assis- 
tance funds. In 1939 it was responsible for over 400 medical 
and sanitary institutions in 50 towns. Annual membership 
fees were paid by 15,000 supporters, and about 1,000 people, 
including doctors, nurses, dentists, teachers, and medical as- 
sistants, were on its employment roll. Additional incomes were 
derived from support by the *American Jewish Joint Distri- 
bution Committee and the funds raised by the ozz abroad. 
Throughout the existence of TOZ, its central committee was 
presided over by the physician and public worker Gershon 
*Lewin, formerly director of the Jewish hospital in Warsaw. 
Leon Wulman also played an outstanding role in the activi- 
ties of the organization in his capacity of general secretary. 
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During World War 11 the institutions of roz attempted to as- 
sist victims of famine and epidemics until 1942, when all its 
branches were closed down on the order of the German oc- 
cupation authorities in Poland. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Gruenbaum (ed.), EG, 1 (1953), 582-5: A. 
Lewinson, Toledot Yehudei Varshah (1953), 353-5; H.M. Rabinowicz, 
The Legacy of Polish Jewry (1965), 175-6. 


[Moshe Landau] 


TRABOT (Trabotto), Italian family of French origin which 
flourished from the 14" to the 17 centuries. The name is most 
probably derived from Trévoux, once Trévou, a town located 
in Burgundy, from where the Jews were definitely expelled in 
1488. The most important members of the family are PEREZ 
TRABOT (14*-15th centuries), also known as Zarfati or Cat- 
alani which seems to indicate that he went from France to 
Catalonia in 1395, then to Italy. He composed Makrei Darde- 
kei, a Hebrew-French and Hebrew-Catalan dictionary (Na- 
ples, 1488). JEHIEL TRABOT, rabbi at Pesaro in the early 16‘ 
century, was a grandson of R. Joseph *Colon, whose own fa- 
ther was known as Solomon Trabot. Jehiel is mentioned in 
Nahalat Yaakov, Jacob Alpron’s collection of responsa. His son 
AZRIEL (d. 1569), rabbi in Florence and Ascoli in the second 
half of the 16 century, was noted for his responsa. Follow- 
ing the bull of February 1569 of Pope *Pius v, decreeing that 
all Jews in the Papal States except Rome and Ancona should 
be driven out, the congregation of Ascoli, with Azriel at its 
head, found refuge at Pesaro. There Azriel was entrusted with 
the valuable Ark. He died in Pesaro in July of the same year. 
His son JEHIEL was rabbi at Pesaro and Ferrara. AZRIEL, son 
of Jehiel, was rabbi of Ascoli at the beginning of the 17" cen- 
tury. He composed a list of rabbis (cf. REJ, 4 (1882), 208-25) 
and several responsa. NETHANEL BEN BENJAMIN BEN AZ- 
RIEL (1576-1653), was rabbi of Modena. Several of his rulings 
are extant. Especially important is his responsum on reform 
of music in the synagogue. In 1711, RAFAEL TRABOTTO was 
given permission by the Austrian authorities to engage in 
moneylending in Mantua. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 219-21; Mortara, Indice, 
65-66; Ghirondi-Neppi, 179, 271, 296; S. Simonsohn, Toledot ha-Ye- 
hudim ba-Dukkasut Mantovah (1962), index; D. Kaufmann, in: Jar, 
9 (1896/97), 255 ff. 


TRACHONITIS, a province of the area of *Bashan E. of the 
River Jordan and N. of the River Yarmuk. It was one of the 
three provinces into which the area was divided by the Ptol- 
emies, the other two being Gaulonitis and Batanaea. As a re- 
sult the Targum renders the name Argob as a region of Bashan 
and as “the province of Trachonitis” (pelakh Terakhona, cf. 
Deut. 3:4). The emperor Augustus awarded it to Herod, and it 
remained with his heirs until Agrippa (11; c. 100). In 106 C.£., 
together with all Bashan, it was annexed to the province of 
Arabia, the capital of which was Bozrah and it is therefore 
called “Trachonitis of Bozrah” in the Tosefta (see below). 
During Herod's stay in Rome, the inhabitants of Trachonitis 
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rebelled against him, and his commander *Zamaris cleared 
it of marauders; it is therefore also referred to as “Trachoni- 
tis of Zamaris” (Terakhona de-Zimra). For halakhic purposes 
Trachonitis was regarded as part of the territory of Erez Israel, 
and therefore, the laws appertaining to the Sabbatical Year ap- 
plied to it (Tosef., Shev. 4:11). 


TRACHTENBERG, JOSHUA (1904-1959), U.S. Reform 
rabbi and scholar. Trachtenberg, born in London, was taken 
to the U.S. in 1907. He received rabbinic ordination at Hebrew 
Union College (1936) and served Congregation Covenant of 
Peace, Easton, Pennsylvania (1930-51), and Bergen County Re- 
form Temple, Teaneck, New Jersey (1953-59). During 1951-52 
he worked on a survey of religious conditions in Israel, spon- 
sored by the Central Conference of American Rabbis and the 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations. His report, dis- 
playing great depth of feeling, appeared in the Year Book (1952) 
of the Central Conference of American Rabbis. Trachtenberg 
was active both in the fields of scholarship and community 
work. In Easton he was president of the Jewish Community 
Council (1939-46); an ardent Zionist, he was identified with 
the Labor Zionist movement. His scholarly work was con- 
ducted despite the handicap of a serious eye defect. Jewish 
Magic and Superstition (1939, repr. 1961) was his Ph.D. dis- 
sertation at Columbia University. An outgrowth of this study 
was The Devil and the Jews (1943, repr. 1966), which examines 
the relationship of the medieval conception of antisemitism 
to the modern variety. Consider the Years (1944) is a history 
of the Easton Jewish community. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.J. Zuckerman, in: CCARY, 70 (1961), 


180-1. 
[Sefton D. Temkin] 


TRADE AND COMMERCE. 


In the Bible 

The geopolitical location of Palestine, set as it is in the heart 
of the Fertile Crescent, made it a pivotal link in the commer- 
cial activities carried on by land and sea between, on the one 
hand, Egypt and the Arabian Peninsula in the south and, on 
the other, Phoenicia, Syria, Anatolia, and Mesopotamia in the 
north. Palestine also played a part in the maritime trade with 
the Mediterranean islands, as it did, too, in trade with the 
commercial centers on the Mediterranean littoral. 

The special position enjoyed by Palestine among the an- 
cient lands was due to the existence and activities of cities - 
harbor cities and others - which, being situated along the 
main arteries of communication, became important centers 
in the international and internal trade. The written sources in 
archaeological finds clearly show that trading was a favorite 
occupation by which a considerable proportion of the local 
population directly or indirectly earned a livelihood. A notable 
contribution to the development of economic relations in Pal- 
estine was made by the nomads who, roaming the border ar- 
eas of the permanently populated regions and along the main 
highways, engaged in the transit trade (Gen. 37:25, 28). 
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Since it was poor in natural resources and raw materi- 
als, Palestine’s own share in the export trade comprised agri- 
cultural products and other items, the production of which 
was associated with agriculture. Foreign sources (in particu- 
lar those of Egypt, which imported the products of Palestine) 
and to some extent, too, the Bible, emphasize that Palestine 
sustained itself by exporting cereals and flour, oil and wine, as 
well as cosmetic and medicinal products extracted from plants 
(Gen. 43:11; Ezek. 27:17; Hos. 12:2) and, at a relatively later pe- 
riod, also ore and finished metal goods. In contrast to its lim- 
ited exports the population of Palestine needed an unceasing 
stream of products, various luxury goods, and raw materials, 
such as timber, metal, and so on. 

The destinations and composition of the commodities 
and the identity of the traders did not change with the con- 
quest of Palestine by the Israelites. They did not actively par- 
ticipate in trade either because of the tribal structure of their 
autarchic society and economy or because access to the main 
arteries of commerce was obstructed by the autochthonous 
population. Thus the Bible contains no evidence of the pur- 
suit of trade or finance (allied areas also in ancient times). Nor 
do the laws of the Torah make much reference to commerce, 
the exceptions being the laws enjoining just weights, mea- 
sures, and balances (Lev. 19:36; Deut. 25:13ff.), and stringent 
warnings against exacting interest from Israelites, but these 
admonitions may reflect other spheres of economic activity 
and a later period when the land was being divided among the 
tribes. It is also probable that the sparse mention of trade is 
due in part to the negative attitude of the writers and redactors 
of the Bible and of prophetic circles to commerce and to the 
foreigners who engaged in it: “As the merchant [lit. Canaan] 
keeps balances of deceit, he loves to oppress” (Hos. 12:8). The 
expression “Canaanite” became a synonym for “a merchant” 
(“Who has devised this against Tyre, the crowning city, whose 
tradesmen are princes, whose merchants [Canaanites] are the 
honorable of the earth?” — Isa. 23:8; and see Prov. 31:24, et al.). 
Throughout the First Temple period (Isa. 23; Ezek. 27) and also 
in the early days of the Restoration (Neh. 13:16) their activi- 
ties were considerable. 

Israelite participation in international economic activi- 
ties and commerce began with the inception of the United 
Kingdom. This participation was made possible by the estab- 
lishment of a large kingdom whose needs were considerable 
and whose political ties were extensive. The control of lengthy 
sections of the important trade routes in Transjordan and in 
the coastal plain, along which commerce flowed, intensified 
the urge to profit from it. In the days of *David and particu- 
larly in those of *Solomon economic relations were devel- 
oped with the kingdom of *Tyre, one of the most important 
economic powers at the time. To carry out its extensive con- 
struction projects both within and outside the confines of 
Jerusalem, Israel needed building materials, metal, and other 
commodities, which were supplied and transported to Jaffa 
by the Tyrians in exchange for agricultural products: “And we 
will cut whatever timber you need from Lebanon, and bring 
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it to you in rafts by sea to Jaffa, so that you may take it up to 
Jerusalem” (11 Chron. 2:15 [16]; cf. 1 Kings 5:21ff.). 

The chronicler of Solomon’s activities lays great stress 
on the place occupied by the royal trade. Indeed, it seems 
that the monarchy in Israel exercised a monopoly in this 
economic sphere. Solomon's Tyrian allies undoubtedly ben- 
efited from the Israelite control of the arteries of communica- 
tion along which flowed the trade with southern Arabia and 
Egypt, for Solomon could direct the caravans to such desti- 
nations in his own kingdom and in friendly countries as he 
wished. Thus he profited not only from barter with Tyre but 
also from the international transit trade. Moreover, the royal 
commercial apparatus in Israel was able to initiate indepen- 
dent trading activities. According to the sources, this inde- 
pendent trade was apparently maritime commerce in which 
Solomons ships, built with Tyrian help in the port of *Ezion- 
Geber, took part. Yet these very sources make it possible for 
the opposite conclusion to be drawn, for it is probable that the 
Tyrians insisted on being made partners in such ventures in 
exchange for their technical assistance and for the participa- 
tion of their men in these expeditions: “King Solomon built 
a fleet of ships at Ezion-Geber, which is near Eloth on the 
shore of the Red Sea, in the land of Edom. And Hiram sent 
with the fleet his servants, seamen who were familiar with the 
sea, together with the servants of Solomon” (1 Kings 9:26-27; 
11 Chron. 8:17-18). The ships sailed to, and traded with, the 
African and Arabian coasts (see *Ophir). On these voyages 
they brought with them precious metals and precious stones, 
as well as rare kinds of timber: “And they went to Ophir, and 
brought from there gold, to the amount of four hundred and 
twenty talents; and they brought it to King Solomon” (1 Kings 
9:28; 11 Chron. 8:18). “The fleet of Hiram, which brought gold 
from Ophir, brought from Ophir a very great amount of al- 
mug wood and precious stones” (1 Kings 10:11; 11 Chron. 9:10). 
According to one theory, Israelite-Tyrian ships also voyaged 
in the Mediterranean Sea as far as Spain (if *Tarshish is ex- 
plained as a place name). Another view however maintains 
that “the fleet of ships of Tarshish” was a type of ship suitable 
for transporting metal, and hence alludes to the nature of the 
Israelite exports and the goods received in exchange: “For 
the king had a fleet of ships of Tarshish at sea with the fleet of 
Hiram. Once every three years the fleet of ships of Tarshish 
used to come bringing gold, silver, ivory, apes, and peacocks” 
(1 Kings 10:22; 11 Chron. 9:21). 

Barter also occupied a place in Solomon's economic ac- 
tivities: the royal merchants purchased horses from *Que and 
chariots from Egypt, and marketed them as “a finished prod- 
uct” to the kings of Syria: “And Solomon's import of horses was 
from Egypt and Keveh [Que], and the king’s traders received 
them from Keveh at a price. A chariot could be imported from 
Egypt for six hundred shekels of silver, and a horse for a hun- 
dred and fifty; and so through the king’s traders they were 
exported to all the kings of the Hittites, and for the kings of 
Aram” (1 Kings 10:28-29; 11 Chron. 9:28). The enigmatic refer- 
ence to “the kings of the mingled people” (217 °272, the read- 
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ing in 11 Chron. is “the kings of Arabia” - 21y 72979) alongside 
“the governors of the land” as persons with whom Solomon 
had commercial relations either indicates that the United 
Kingdom traded directly with the Arabian Peninsula, or may 
refer to contacts with nomads who engaged extensively in 
transporting goods from the south to the north (1 Kings 10:15; 
11 Chron. 9:14). The well-known story of the Queen of *Sheba’s 
visit to Jerusalem may reasonably be explained on the assump- 
tion that the queen of this South Arabian kingdom came to 
Jerusalem at the head of a trade delegation to establish closer 
relations with Israel (1 Kings 10:1ff.; 11 Chron. 9:1-12). 

The extensive space which the Bible devotes to Solomon 
is not accorded to the kings who reigned after him. This, how- 
ever, does not warrant the conclusion that the commercial ac- 
tivities ceased after Solomon’s time. The continuation of these 
activities is attested by the products of foreign lands dating 
from the days of the kingdoms of Israel and Judah which have 
been uncovered at various archaeological sites in the country. 
Under King *Jehoshaphat of Judah there was a renewed at- 
tempt to sail ships from Ezion-Geber which failed owing to 
the destructive forces of nature: “Jehoshaphat made ships of 
Tarshish to go to Ophir for gold; but they did not go, for the 
ships were wrecked at Ezion-Geber” (1 Kings 22:49 [48]). This 
attempt is undoubtedly to be understood against the back- 
ground of the relations which Jehoshaphat established with 
the dynasty of Omri in Israel and with the Kingdom of Tyre. 
He may have been assisted in the building of his navy by the 
Tyrians. The close ties maintained by *Omri and Ahab with 
the Tyrians are similarly to be regarded as indubitably com- 
mercial relations. Jehoshaphat apparently brought the kings 
of Israel into association with the activities of his navy in the 
Red Sea: “After this Jehoshaphat king of Judah joined [7209nx] 
with Ahaziah king of Israel, who did wickedly. He joined him 
[377321071] in building ships to go to Tarshish, and they built the 
ships in Ezion-Geber. Then Eliezer son of Dodavahu of Mare- 
shah prophesied against Jehoshaphat, saying: “Because you 
have joined [7139073] with Ahaziah, the Lord will destroy 
what you have made: And the ships were wrecked and were 
not able to go to Tarshish” (11 Chron. 20:35-37). The use of 
the root hbr, “to join,’ is intended to indicate the significance 
of the relations between Jehoshaphat and Ahaziah. In several 
Semitic languages the use of hbr denotes a commercial part- 
nership, particularly in a maritime connection. According to 
1 Kings 22:50, Jehoshaphat rejected Ahaziah’s offer to cooper- 
ate with him in maritime commerce. 

Additional evidence of trade that was conditioned by 
political circumstances is the presence not only of Aramean 
commercial agencies in Samaria in the days of Omri and in 
part of those of Ahab, but also, after the latter’s victory over 
Aram, of Israelite agencies in Damascus (1 Kings 20:34). Fur- 
thermore the economic tendencies to develop trade in Israel 
and Judah, though not explicitly mentioned in the Bible, are 
evident in the expansionist ambitions of these kingdoms to- 
ward Transjordan and the west, the purpose of which was to 
gain control both of the trade routes in these areas and of the 
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centrally located ports that promoted trade with Phoenicia, 
Egypt, and other countries on the Mediterranean littoral. 

The biblical references to internal trade are sparse. This 
trade was carried on in open places, in streets, squares, and 
marketplaces (Neh. 13:17-22), as also in open areas near gates 
(11 Kings 7:1). It apparently took the form mainly of barter, in 
which farmers, artisans, and others who offered the products 
of their labors participated. Merchants and peddlers also dis- 
played their wares. There is no information on the quality of 
the goods or on the organization of the internal retail trade. 
The Bible mentions trade in oil (11 Kings 4:7), wine, grapes, 
and figs (Neh. 13:15-16), fish (13:16) and animals (11 Sam. 12:3, 
et al.), in addition to products such as pottery (Jer. 19:1) and 
items of clothing (13:1-2). These individual mentions undoubt- 
edly represent only a few of the potential articles of trade. The 
likely range of the retail trade may be inferred from the cul- 
tural and material standard of the population at various peri- 
ods, and in particular from the fact that the economy of the 
Israelites ceased to be autarchic already at a late stage of the 
division of the land among the tribes, for as the standard of life 
rose among the inhabitants of the country, so undoubtedly did 
the articles of trade increase in quantity and diversity. 


[Hanoch Reviv] 


Post-Biblical 
During the Babylonian Exile Jews became acquainted with 
old commercial traditions. The post-biblical, talmudic epoch 
shows Palestine again as an agrarian country, as is clear from 
the Talmud and Josephus. The growing Diaspora intensified the 
contacts with Phoenicians, Syrians, and Greeks, and especially 
Greek influence as is to be seen in the use of technical terms. 
The consequence of those influences is especially notable 
where Jews met in an atmosphere of strong commercial activ- 
ity, as in Alexandria and later in Delos and Ostia. In the late 
Roman Empire there were colonies of Jewish and Syrian mer- 
chants all over its realm who preserved their ethical and reli- 
gious traditions. Such colonies were to be found from Britanny 
and Ireland as far as India and Turkestan. Hennig stressed the 
commerce of Jews with China which had already come into 
being. The superiority of the Jewish over the Syrian merchants 
must, according to Heichelheim, be seen in the fund of com- 
mon traditions going back to Babylonia. The Talmud knows 
the “pragmateutes” and the “emporos” as specializations in 
trade in far distant lands, terms which point to their Helle- 
nistic origins. In addition, the word “taggar” - known from 
Palmyra — is found, and is related to the Babylonian “tamkar” 
The taggar was the merchant who was occupied in local com- 
merce. Many of these traditions passed, as pointed out by RS. 
Lopez, from the late Roman Empire to the Byzantine Empire 
and from Sassanid Persia to the empire of the Caliphs. On the 
base of a widely autonomous economy, trade in the distant 
lands was limited to luxury goods. 


Middle Ages to 18 Century 
From the fifth to seventh centuries, Jews traded as far as Gaul 
where the ports of Provence, especially *Narbonne and *Mar- 
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seilles, served them as transit places. They dealt in perfumes, 
glassware, textiles, and other luxury articles of the Orient. Pro- 
copius, Cassiodorus, and Pope Gregory 1 (the Great) mention 
Jewish merchants in Genoa, Naples, and Palermo. The system 
of trade in the *Byzantine Empire probably favored the expan- 
sion of these merchants toward the west where the vacuum 
created by the invasions of the Germans opened new routes for 
selling Oriental luxury goods. Clients of all ranks were to be 
found. Jewish merchants supplied kings as well as monasteries 
and high church dignitaries with *spices and all types of pre- 
cious Oriental goods. The extent to which they obtained these 
wares directly from the Orient is not certain. Documentation 
on direct trading relations with the Orient exists only from 
the end of the eighth century. In 797 when *Charlemagne sent 
two ambassadors to the caliph Hariin-al-Rashid from Aix-la- 
Chapelle the merchant *Isaac acted as a guide and interpreter, 
returning to Aix-la-Chapelle in 802. 

At least from the seventh century, after the ports of Syria 
had been conquered by the Arabs, Jews were able to develop 
a far-flung trading network. According to Ibn Chordadbeh, 
the postmaster of the caliph of Baghdad (between 854 and 
874), the *Radaniya traded between France and China along 
four routes, some of them touching at Byzantium on their 
return. It is not clear from where the Radaniya came, either 
from France or from a region east of the Tigris. These mer- 
chants brought swords, eunuchs, slaves, furs, and silks from 
the West, and musk, aloes, camphor, cinnamon, and other 
articles from the East. One of the most important spheres of 
trade seems to have been the *slave trade, especially in slaves 
from the countries of the Slavs, since the Council of Meaux 
in 845 (see *Church Councils) prohibited trade in Christian 
slaves. The chief market was the area in the Iberian Penin- 
sula under Muslim rule. Commercial centers of the northern 
route were *Kiev, the valley of the Danube, where they had 
to pass the customs of Raffelstetten near *Passau, then *Re- 
gensburg and *Mainz. 

From the tenth century, this northern route became the 
more important because of the rise of the Mediterranean ri- 
valry of the Italian cities. Mainz and Regensburg then appar- 
ently became the most important starting points for trade 
expeditions to the East. Jews from the western regions trav- 
eled as far as Bulgar of Itil (see *Atil), the capital of the Jewish 
*Khazars on the Volga. Around 955 *Isaac b. Eleazar brought a 
letter from *Hisdai ibn Shaprut, when a minister in Cordoba, 
to the Khazar king *Joseph. The route passed through Prague 
and Cracow. In 965 Prague was visited by the Spanish geog- 
rapher *Ibrahim ibn Yaqub, who stressed the importance of 
this town for the trade with the East and mentions the role 
of the Jews. There he saw Jewish and Islamic merchants from 
the empire of the Khazars and *Crimea. At that time Italian 
Jews still had trading connections with Jerusalem. In partic- 
ular Jews of Gaeta traded with Jaffa, and Jews of Capua with 
Egypt, until the rising cities of Amalfi, Bari, Venice, Genoa, 
and Pisa drove them from the Levantine trade. Venetian cap- 
tains were forbidden to transport Jews and Jewish merchan- 
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dise. The activity of the Jews of Mainz in the East European 
trade led to a diplomatic correspondence by the doge Pietro 
of Venice and the patriarch of Grado with Emperor Henry 1 
and the archbishop of Mainz concerning the duty to compel 
the Mainz Jews to become Christians or else prohibit them 
from trading in Oriental goods. 

In this period, additional Jewish settlements grew in the 
Rhine region, the main part of the East Franconian Empire, 
the most important being Metz, Trier, Cologne, Worms, and 
Speyer. There they were allowed to trade freely, especially in 
wines, hides, and drugs, as well as in meat and secondhand 
goods, which was often combined with lending on pawn, 
while slaves and Oriental products were also important. From 
the tenth century a new route was opened through the Danube 
Valley to Hungary which became accessible after the inhab- 
itants became converted to Christianity, *Esztergom (Gran) 
or Ofen-Pest serving as points of transit. From there the mer- 
chants often crossed the passes of the Carpathians, continuing 
to *Przemysl and Kiev, where there was an important Jewish 
settlement. Toward the end of the 11 century *Isaac b. Asher 
ha-Levi at Speyer was well informed on the role and impor- 
tance of this East European trade. He relates that the mer- 
chants traveled in caravans, and that each caravan formed an 
association, buying the merchandise jointly and distributing 
it by lot. During the 12" century Regensburg Jews became 
the main entrepreneurs of this trade. *Pethahiah of Regens- 
burg shows that Jews from there traveled as far as Crimea, the 
*Caucasus, *Baghdad, and *Mosul. Later, from the beginning 
of the 13" century, Prague and Vienna seem to have outrivaled 
Regensburg. In 1221 transit through Vienna was forbidden. 
After the Tatar invasions Kiev’s importance waned and this 
eastern trade declined. 

Regensburg especially was a center for the silver trade 
and the mint business. Meanwhile, for the slave trade another 
route from Magdeburg and Merseburg to the Rhine came into 
use. The customs regulations of Coblenz from 1104 record the 
passage of slaves on the Rhine for the last time, since after the 
adoption of Christianity by the Slav countries the slave trade 
there was prohibited. 

Along the trade routes of the Indian Ocean, as well as 
the Mediterranean, in the 11" to 13" centuries, Jewish mer- 
chants combined in manifold far-distance trading activities 
as well as more limited coastal trading in most of this pe- 
riod. *Yemen served as a transit station for the trade between 
Egypt and the Far East. Scores of categories of articles, some 
of them in huge quantities, were transported by this Jewish 
trade mainly through Muslim ports. Jewish trading activity 
was based on a well-established organization of Jewish mer- 
chants at the ports. 

Meanwhile, the interior market in Western Europe grew, 
the fairs of Cologne especially attracting Jews. They met there 
three times a year in order to sell and buy wool, hides, furs, 
jewels, and pearls. With the First Crusade an epoch of perse- 
cutions began in Western Europe (see *Crusades). Local re- 
strictions and canon law compelled Jews to concentrate on 
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*moneylending. However, as late as the 14" century *Alexan- 
der Sueslein ha-Kohen of Frankfurt states that Jews did busi- 
ness at the fairs of the Christians, and that on Sabbath non- 
Jewish debtors came with wagons of corn. The responsa of 
*Meir b. Baruch of Rothenburg show that Jewish merchants 
used the Rhine shipping route, trading in, among other items, 
salted fish, wool, skins, wines, grain, silver, and gold. After the 
decline of the Cologne fairs Jewish merchants were attracted 
by the fairs of Frankfurt and Friedberg. At the same time the 
courts of the princes offered a market for luxury goods. In this 
period Jews generally seem to have bought from far-distance 
traders in order to sell as retailers and *peddlers. How far there 
were trading relations for instance with southern France and 
Spain is hard to ascertain. By then the distant trade had mainly 
passed to Christian merchants. Generally members of a family 
joined in partnership and women took an active part. 

In the persecutions, plunder, and massacre of the Jews 
occasioned by the *Black Death, the patricians were not the 
main adversaries of the Jews - many of whom being active in 
far-distance trade had commercial relations with them - but 
the artisans, who viewed the Jewish retailers and peddlers as 
bringing unfavorable competition. After the persecutions Jews 
were again active in trade and apparently had trade connec- 
tions from the Rhineland not only with the Netherlands and 
France but also with parts of Spain, Switzerland, and prob- 
ably Italy. 

Meanwhile, a new series of anti-Jewish measures began. 
From the end of the 14" until the beginning of the 16" centu- 
ries Jews had to leave most of the German towns. They with- 
drew into the small domains of local lords or went to Eastern 
Europe where there were possibilities open in the service of 
the crown of Poland and the nobles. The wealthy Jews were at- 
tracted by privileges in connection with the colonization poli- 
cies of Duke *Boleslav and King *Casimir 111. Witold, grand 
duke of Lithuania, continued this policy. In an agrarian so- 
ciety Jews became important representatives of commercial 
activity. Not only the princes, but the nobles also had good 
relations with them. From Poland Jews, in the same way as Ar- 
menians, participated in the trade with the Black Sea regions, 
especially with Caffa (*Feodosiya), Khadzhibei, Cetatea-Alba 
(*Belgorod-Dnestrovski), and *Kiliya. *Vladimir-Volynski, 
*Lutsk, Lvov, Cracow, and later Lublin and Bratislava became 
the main trading links in Poland and Silesia. Meanwhile a Jew- 
ish colony grew up at Caffa, and later, after its decline, Jewish 
merchants in *Constantinople established direct commercial 
relations with Poland. 

In *Apulia and *Sicily Jews were active in the silk trade, 
Emperor Frederick 11 granting them the monopoly for trade 
in raw silk. They also organized the commerce in dyed tex- 
tiles. In southern France Jews played a main part in the trade 
of kermes. From the ports of Provence they took part in the 
Levantine trade and had connections with the Spanish littoral, 
Sicily, and southern Italy. This trade was organized, like that 
of the Italian merchants in Venice or Genoa, by the practice 
of commenda. Mardoché Joseph, whose register from 1374 has 
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been preserved, owned woods where the resin was extracted 
from the trees. In *Franche-Comté from 1300 to 1318 a Jew- 
ish company developed extensive trading activity in goods 
and money. 


IBERIAN PENINSULA. On the Iberian Peninsula Jews could 
maintain far-reaching trading relations from the areas un- 
der Arab rule with Central Europe and the slave markets in 
Eastern Europe, as well as with North Africa and the Levant, 
their main centers being Cérdoba and *Lucena. Following 
persecutions in the Moorish part of the peninsula, Jews set- 
tled in the areas with a Christian population, where they par- 
ticipated, among other commercial activities, in provisioning 
the soldiers who fought in the Christian Reconquest. Apart 
from the prohibition on the slave trade, their economic ac- 
tivity was unrestricted. Generally, more is known of their ac- 
tivity as lessees of revenues such as customs or rents than of 
their trading activities, but in *Toledo, the Jewish center in 
Castile, as well as in *Barcelona and *Saragossa, the centers 
in Catalonia and Aragon, some Jews must have been mer- 
chants, dealing for instance in cloth or bullion. Don Samuel 
ha-Levi, the richest Jew in Toledo in the 14"* century, was a 
merchant, and the building of the synagogue of Toledo as well 
as that of Cordoba must have been made possible by wealth 
acquired by trade. 

In Portugal the Abrabanel family and other Jewish cloth 
merchants had far-reaching trade connections. The persecu- 
tions of the Jews in Spain of 1391 resulted in major damage 
to Jewish workshops, to the cloth production in Aragon and 
Catalonia, the tanneries of Oscafia and Cérdoba, the silks of 
Valencia, Seville, *Talavera de la Reina, and *Murcia, the car- 
pets of Borja and Salamanca, the goldsmiths’ wares of Toledo 
and Cordoba, and other precious articles of artisan produc- 
tion organized by Jewish manufacturers and merchants. At the 
same time there were fairs to which Jews imported silk from 
Persia and Damascus, leather from Tafilalet, and Arabian fili- 
gree. Records exist especially from Seville showing that even 
after the persecutions the production of Jewish swordsmiths, 
tailors, and manufacturers of embossed leather, and the ac- 
tivities of merchants continued. Meanwhile, the wave of con- 
versions to Christianity among the Jews in Spain especially 
affected members of the upper class, including merchants. 
One group of them is expressly known to have continued its 
activity as merchants - the Villanova of Calatayud, the Mal- 
uenda, de Ribas, de Jassa from Tauste and Hijar, the Ortigas, 
Esprés, Vidal, and Esplugas from Saragossa. Don Alfonso of 
Aragon, a bastard of King John of Navarre, had three sons by 
Estenza, daughter of the rich cloth merchant Aviasa ha-Cohen 
or Coneso, and took the name of Aragon. 

A last important role was played by Jewish merchants in 
Spain in the final phase of the Christian Reconquest. There 
were also trading relations with the Moorish regions, and one 
of the reasons for the restrictions ordered against them by the 
Cortes of Toledo in 1480 was that Jews were selling arms there. 
On the other side Abraham *Senior and Isaac Abravanel with 
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a staff of Jewish merchants organized the supply of the troops 
that conquered Malaga, Baza, and finally Granada. 

The edict of March 31, 1492, ordering the expulsion of 
the Jews from Spain was made even more severe since they 
had to sell their properties but were forbidden to take gold 
and silver away with them. In Aragon Jews sold textile work- 
shops at Hijar, Barbastro, Huesca, Saragossa, Lerida, Man- 
resa, Valencia, and Barcelona. One of the best-known textile 
manufacturers at Huesca was Solomon Abenaqua, and at Hi- 
jar, Samuel Auping. 


MARRANO ACTIVITY. The exiles included many craftsmen, 
manufacturers, and merchants. The majority emigrated to 
Portugal, the nearest place of refuge. Those who preferred to 
stay in Spain had to accept baptism, though secretly most of 
them maintained their Jewish religious traditions and were re- 
garded as a special group of New Christians (Marranos). The 
Spanish overseas expansion opened up new fields of activity 
for them, especially in the spice trade. Rui Mendes (de Brito), 
and subsequently Francisco and Diogo *Mendes, organized 
trading activities which spanned an area from the East Indies 
through Lisbon to Antwerp, and included not only spices, but 
precious stones, pearls, and other Oriental luxury goods. Ad- 
ditional Marrano families entered this trade. Later, toward the 
end of the 16" century, notably the Ximenes, the Rodrigues 
dévora, Heitor Mendes, Duarte Furtado de Mendoza, Luis 
Gomes d’Elvas, and the Rodrigues Solis families participated 
in the East Indies trade. 

Other fields of Marrano trading activity were the trade 
with Africa and Brazil which began with Fernao de Noronha, 
who organized the trade in Brazilian dyewood. Marrano mer- 
chants participated in the development of sugar production in 
Madeira, Sao Tomé, and Brazil. Diogo Fernandes and a group 
were owners of one of the five sugar plantations which existed 
in Brazil about 1550. Toward the end of the 16" century, as can 
be seen from the records of the Inquisition, among the out- 
standing businessmen accused of Judaizing were Bento Dias 
Santiago, Joao Nunes, and Heitor Antunes, who from localities 
in the northeast, especially Paraiba, Olinda, and Bahia, orga- 
nized the export of sugar and other Brazilian goods as cor- 
respondents of the Marrano merchants at Lisbon and other 
places in Portugal, as well as of their relatives, who meanwhile 
had begun emigrating to Northern Europe. By maintaining 
commercial relations from Brazil to Buenos Aires, and from 
there through Cérdoba to Lima and Potosi, they organized an 
important contraband trade for a market which, because of 
the monopolistic policy of the Spanish center, was underpro- 
vided. They exported textiles and other manufactured goods 
or slaves, and received bullion which they sent to Europe. “La 
complicidad grande,’ the large-scale investigation organized 
by the Inquisition, which alarmed Lima from 1635 to 1639, re- 
sulted in economic disaster; among 81 persons apprehended, 
64 were “Judaizers; most of them merchants. 

When the Dutch West India Company occupied part of 
Brazil, the Marranos and those who now openly confessed 
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their Jewish tradition took a remarkable part in the trade both 
in retail business, in financing, and in the export-import trade. 
When the Dutch were expelled from the northeast (the last 
from *Recife in 1654) some of the sugar traders settled in the 
West Indies, where, through their European market connec- 
tions they contributed, at first in Barbados and Guyana, in de- 
veloping sugar export to Europe. Later Curacao and Sao Tomé 
became the main centers of Jewish trade in the Antilles. 

This was a factor that exercised great influence in the ex- 
pansion of Jewish trade toward Africa after the expulsion from 
the Iberian Peninsula. At first Morocco, Salé, and *Safed af- 
forded them trading possibilities, and with the rise of the slave 
trade to America they found chances to extend their influence 
to the main African slave markets on the coast of Guinea, the 
Cape Verde Islands, Sao Tomé, and Angola, since these re- 
gions belonged to the sphere of Portuguese dominance. The 
same circumstances operated in the infiltration by Marrano 
merchants into Spain, especially to Seville, in order to par- 
ticipate from there in the American trade. Among the early 
families engaged in this activity was the Jorge family whose 
participation in the slave trade is recorded from 1540. After 
their bankruptcy in 1567, other representatives were Francisco 
Nunes de Bejar and his son Antonio Nunes Caldeira. These 
Seville merchants had correspondents in the important cen- 
ters in the Indies and West Africa as well as in Lisbon, and 
especially with the slave contractors of Africa, some of whom 
were Marranos. From 1587 the king of Spain as monarch of 
Portugal signed slavetrading agreements with Lisbon mer- 
chants for the provision of slaves in Angola and Cape Verde. 
This system lasted until the Portuguese restoration in 1640. 
Meanwhile Moroccan trading connections were intensified 
with the Netherlands, especially through the intervention of 
the important family of Palache. 

Jewish trading connections also intensified with the Se- 
phardi migration to the Mediterranean. 


Under Muslim Rule 
In the Arab world Jewish trade in the Middle Ages followed 
the same trends as in the Occident. At first Arab expansion 
contributed to the urbanization of the Jews and favored their 
trading activity, especially in the era under the *Fatimids. 
Ya‘qib ibn Killis (c. 991), who later adopted *Islam and be- 
came a vizier, was a merchant in the wide area between North 
Africa and *Iraq, where *Baghdad with its important Jewish 
settlement remained the principal trading center. Under al- 
Mustansir (c. 1094) the brothers *Abu Sa‘d al-Tustari and Abu 
Harun traded as merchants between *Egypt, *Syria, and Iraq, 
and were influential in the finances of Egypt. In the 12" cen- 
tury a decline began, connected with the rise of the Christian 
city states in the Mediterranean, the decline of the Fatimids, 
and the Crusades. The Karimi merchants then obtained a 
leading position. 

With the emigration of Jews from the Occident to the 
Ottoman possessions they were able to integrate into the 
widespread network of international trade reaching as far 
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as Cochin and Goa, where spices and jewels attracted them. 
The Danube principalities were also connected with this net- 
work. From the 17 century *Isfahan Jews organized silk ex- 
port to *Aleppo. 


REESTABLISHMENT IN THE WEST. From the end of the 16" 
century Leghorn, through the granting of important privi- 
leges to its inhabitants, became the most important trading 
link in the West, besides Venice. Jews compelled to emigrate 
from Milan in the 16 century were partially reintegrated 
into the network of Marrano trade, as in Naples, whereas in 
Rome and other central and northern Italian towns, some 
commerce remained a Jewish occupation, though generally 
not on a large scale. 

In Provence, Jews lost their part in the Levantine trade 
after their expulsion at the end of the 15" century. Meanwhile 
émigré settlements of Marranos grew up at Antwerp, and also 
along the French Atlantic coast from St. Jean de Luz, *Bay- 
onne, and Bordeaux to Nantes and Rouen and the Lower Elbe 
in Hamburg and Glueckstadt, as well as in the Netherlands, 
especially Amsterdam, and in London. Some of the Marranos 
remained Catholics, mainly in Antwerp, but along the Lower 
Elbe and at Amsterdam they openly returned to Judaism and 
established Sephardi communities. All the settlements played 
an important role in the trade between the Iberian Peninsula 
and Northwestern Europe. 

Leading Marrano families throughout the 16" century 
were among the main contractors of the Portuguese spice 
trade. The jewel trade was an additional branch of the Ant- 
werp colony, establishing connections with important trade 
centers in the interior such as Cologne (to which during the 
crisis in Antwerp they partly transferred their offices), with 
the Leipzig and the Frankfurt fairs, with Paris, with the fairs of 
Lyons, and with the trading centers of Italy. Meanwhile, they 
participated in the export-import trade between the Neth- 
erlands, England, Germany, and Italy. This included textiles, 
English cloth, Netherlands fabric, Italian fustian, and silk and 
grain, the latter being sent by sea. The main representatives of 
this trade were the Ximenes, the Rodrigues d’Evora, the Alva- 
res Caldeira, and the Jorge families. The Hamburg colony, for 
some time, predominated in the import of sugar and spices 
and contributed to the modernization of trade usages. 

Alvaro Dinis and Antonio Faleiro were merchants in 
Hamburg from the end of the 16" century. At Amsterdam 
Manuel Rodrigues Vega and others participated in the financ- 
ing of voorkompagnien which opened up direct trade by the 
Dutch to the East Indies. The direct participation of the Am- 
sterdam Portuguese in the Dutch East India Company was 
modest. But their international trading connections with the 
Mediterranean, as well as with the African and the Brazilian 
ports and the East Indies, contributed to the rise of the Dutch 
international trade, as well as to that of Hamburg, Scandina- 
via, and the Baltic. 

The last act of the Dutch struggle with Spanish domina- 
tion was helped by the contribution their merchants made to 
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jailed. Ultimately, the Soviet Union opened its gates and the 
mass aliyah to Israel began. Two prominent refuseniks, Jo- 
seph Mendelevich and Eliyahu Essas, currently reside in 
Israel and continue to teach Judaism to the Russian immi- 
grant community. 

Eventually, the Baal Teshuvah movement spread to Israel. 
On the one hand, numerous institutions and organizations 
were created to teach and influence English-speaking students 
who arrived in Israel to continue their studies and enhance 
their Jewish observance. The most prominent are: Kefar Habad 
(Lubavitcher), Kefar Habad; Magen Avraham, Bene Berak; Di- 
aspora Yeshiva (Har Zion), Jerusalem; Or Sameah, Jerusalem; 
Kollel Or Sameah, Zikhron Yaakov; Or Sameah Work and 
Study Program, Givat Ada; D’var Yerushalayim, Jerusalem; 
Aish HaTorah, Jerusalem; Kehillat Yaakov, Jerusalem; Hami- 
vtar, Efrat; Shapell College, Jerusalem; Neve Yerushalayim, 
Jerusalem; Isralight, Jerusalem; Machon Pardes (co-ed), Jeru- 
salem. These institutions, in many cases, function not only as 
schools, but as the centers of living communities. Many of 
their students marry, set up homes within the community, 
continue their studies and, even after the end of formal studies, 
continue to maintain strong ties with the yeshivah or school. 
Thus these yeshivot may be seen as the vital center of the en- 
tire Baalei Teshuvah movement. On the other hand, the native, 
Israeli society has also witnessed a growing, Hebrew-speak- 
ing Baal Teshuvah movement. Here, the movers and shakers 
are primarily Sephardi rabbis, many of whom preach to large 
crowds, exhorting them to return to their religious roots. On 
the whole, the Israeli Baal Teshuvah movement can be char- 
acterized as “right-wing” or ultra-Orthodox. 

In the USS., in 1987 an organization called National Jew- 
ish Outreach Program (NJOP) was created to provide support 
and in-service training for those engaged in outreach to po- 
tential baalei teshuvah. Founded by a leading outreach rabbi, 
Ephraim Buchwald, nyop has guided thousands of volunteer 
teachers and tens of thousands of Jewish adults. They partici- 
pated in programs advertised via the mass media and taught 
at Reform, Conservative, and Orthodox synagogues, as well 
as Jewish non-religious organizations, such as Jewish com- 
munity centers. There is also a complementary organization 
called Association for Jewish Outreach Professionals & Pro- 
grams (ajop), which was founded in 1988. 

The Baal Teshuvah movement, both in Israel and 
throughout the Diaspora, can certainly claim great success. 
Though no accurate records exist, literally thousands of Jews 
have returned to Jewish observance over the past 45 years of 
the movement's history. The movement has generated a whole 
library of books aimed at baalei teshuvah, strengthened exist- 
ing and built new communities in Israel and abroad, and ex- 
perienced its own unique set of problems, such as the grow- 
ing difficulties in educating and maintaining the observance 
of the second generation, i.e., the children, of baalei teshuvah. 
Nevertheless, the movement has been an integral element in 
the resurgence of Orthodoxy throughout the Jewish world 
over the last half century. 
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(1998). 
[Jonathan Chipman / David Derovan (2™ ed.)] 


BAAL-GAD (Heb. 73 73), biblical locality below Mount 
Hermon that was apparently sacred to *Gad, the god of for- 
tune. Perhaps the name of the locale means “Baal is fortune.” 
Baal-Gad is described as the northernmost point conquered 
by Joshua (Josh. 11:17; 12:7) and, accordingly, the “land that 
yet remaineth” (ie., that the tribes did not conquer), extends 
“... from Baal-Gad under Mount Hermon unto the entrance 
of Hamath” (Josh. 13:5) or, as in a parallel passage “... from 
Mount Baal-Hermon unto Lebo-Hamath” (Judg. 3:3). The ex- 
act location of Baal-Gad is not known, but the sources clearly 
indicate that it must be situated in the southern part of the 
Lebanon Valley, at the foot of Mount Hermon, not far from 
Dan. It has been proposed to identify it with Hasbayya on the 
Hasbani River. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Maisler (Mazar), in: BJPES, 12 (1946), 91ff5 
Abel, Geog, 2 (1938), 258ff.; Aharoni, Land, index. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: N.S. Ahituv, Joshua (1995), 214; Naaman, in: DDD, 144. 


[Yohanan Aharoni] 


BAAL HA-BAYIT (Heb. 7°27 73, pl. Baalei Battim, “Head 
of the household”; in Yid., pronounced “Balebos”), head of a 
family. The term is often also associated with the notion of 
wealth and is used to describe a man of wealth and secure 
economic position, e.g., a landlord. The Yiddish adjective 
balebatish, in the sense of bourgeois, is derived from this 
term. Baal ha-bayit was also applied to married and tax- 
paying members of the congregation, as opposed to *bahur 
(“young man”). In the learning sense baal bayit means a 
man whose Torah learning is basic but superficial, as against 
bahur yeshivah (Yid. yeshiveh bucher) whose learning is in- 
tensive and deep. The feminine form is baalat bayit, in Yid- 
dish baleboste, denoting a housewife, often in the sense of a 
good housekeeper. 


BAAL-HAZOR (Heb. 1137 93), biblical locality “which is be- 
side Ephraim” (11 Sam. 13:23; a Greek version reads Tophraim, 
ie, Ophrah?) where *Absalom had *Amnon killed to avenge 
his sister Tamar at the feast of sheepshearing. It may be iden- 
tical with the *Hazor mentioned in the territory of Benja- 
min in the post-Exilic period (Neh. 11:33). The identification 
of Baal-Hazor with the highest point in the central range of 
Mount Ephraim, Jebel al-‘Asir, a mountain 3,293 ft. (1,003 m.) 
high, north of Beth-El and near Ophrah (al-Tayba), has been 
strengthened by the mention of Ramath-Hazor as a high ob- 
servation point in the Genesis Apocryphon found among the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. Baal-Hazor is possibly the “mountain of 
Azor; a proposed emendation of Azotus, which is found in 
1 Maccabees 9:15 in the account of the battle of Eleasa, but the 
version is doubtful. 


the forces of the Portuguese restoration after 1640. Jeronimo 
Nunes da Costa at Amsterdam and his father Duarte Nunes 
da Costa at Hamburg were the main suppliers or agents to 
the Portuguese of military and naval stores. However, it was 
typical of the complicated situation within the communities 
that Lopo Ramires at Amsterdam, a brother of Duarte Nunes 
da Costa, and Manuel Bocarro (Jacob Rosales) at Hamburg 
assisted the Spaniards. 

In the second half of the 17" century the Hamburg as well 
as the Amsterdam Portuguese increasingly retired from the 
trade with the Iberian Peninsula and its colonial settlements 
in consequence of the continuing hostility against suspected 
Marranos and Jews. Meanwhile new fields of commercial ac- 
tivity opened with the Baltic, Scandinavia, and various courts. 
Diogo (Diego) *Teixeira and his son Manuel, the outstanding 
representatives at Hamburg, traded in jewels and, with their 
relatives, the Nunes Henriques, at Amsterdam entered the 
Norwegian copper exploitation. With the emigration of the 
Teixeira group to the Netherlands, the Hamburg settlement 
soon lost its earlier importance. Closely connected with Ham- 
burg were small colonies at Altona and Glueckstadt. The lat- 
ter especially was designed by Christian 1v of Denmark and 
his successors to be a rival of Hamburg, in particular in the 
overseas trade, but never fulfilled their hopes. Nevertheless, 
for a time some Iberian trade in the 1620s, and again some 
African and West Indian trade in the second half of the 17* 
century, was organized from Glueckstadt. 

In the Netherlands Amsterdam had the largest commu- 
nity of Portuguese Jews. At the beginning of the 18 century 
these still took considerable part in the colonial trade but were 
more active in speculative trade in commodities and company 
shares. Meanwhile the Sephardi community of London also 
took a share in the overseas trade, especially with West Africa 
and the West Indies. In its eastern extremities, from the 16" 
century this trade system linked with the extensive trade sys- 
tem of the Jews in *Poland-Lithuania based on *arenda anda 
large and growing share in exports and imports, as well as in 
the transit trade of the kingdom. The memoirs of *Glueckel 
von Hameln, and the even more extensive activities of the 
*Court Jews and factors show the influence of both these sys- 
tems in Central European Jewish economic activity. 


ASHKENAZI TRADING ACTIVITY. For Ashkenazi Jews the 
16 and 17 centuries were an epoch of repression in con- 
sequence of the Reformation and Counter-Reformation. In 
Germany they mostly lived in smaller settlements where 
they obtained licences (Geleit; equivalent to the Italian con- 
dotta) and traded in cattle, horses, *agricultural produce, or 
secondhand articles obtained from loans on pawn, were ped- 
dlers, or provided the mints with bullion. The brothers Op- 
penheim at Frankfurt and their companies dealt in silk goods 
and other textiles, and there already existed connections with 
some courts that afforded the possibility of providing them 
with luxury goods, and their armies with victuals and weap- 
ons. When the possibility of forming mints, especially in the 
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Hamburg region where overseas trading connections guaran- 
teed a steady silver market, opened, Jacob *Bassevi at Prague 
was an outstanding entrepreneur of mints. During the Thirty 
Years’ War several Jews took the opportunity to organize pro- 
visions for the armies. With the rise of the absolutist state and 
the sumptuous baroque culture displayed at a large number 
of courts the presence of the Court Jew opened new paths for 
wide-ranging Jewish commercial activity. Partly as a conse- 
quence of the protection afforded by the princes, the Ashke- 
nazi settlements at Frankfurt, Hamburg, Altona, Berlin, and 
then Vienna also became centers of Jewish trade. From Ham- 
burg and Altona as well as from Copenhagen and Amsterdam 
Jews entered the overseas trade. 

From the second half of the 17 and especially in the 18 
century Jews of Hamburg and Amsterdam actively partici- 
pated in the trade of the fairs of Frankfurt, Zurzach, Braunsch- 
weig, Naumburg, and Frankfurt on the Oder, and especially 
of Leipzig and Breslau. In Eastern Europe, since there was as 
yet no large stratum of long-distance traders, this favored the 
role of small traders who were mostly of Jewish origin and of- 
ten traveled in caravans. Jews from Prague, Mikulov (Nikols- 
burg), Leczno (Lissa), Teplice, Cracow, Brody, and Lvov in par- 
ticular were among those visitors, but they had rivals in the 
Armenians, Greeks, Wallachians, “Raitzen” (Russians), and 
Courlanders. In Poland many of these Jews administered the 
trade of the nobility. Lithuanian Jews preferred Koenigsberg, 
Memel, and Riga, and traveled as far as Moscow. Galician Jews 
traveled to the Danubian principalities and imported wines 
from Hungary. Jewish trade was mostly concentrated in the 
fairs of Lublin, Yaroslaw, Torun, Gniezno, Kopyl, Stolin, and 
Mir. During the 18" century Berdichev and Brody, a free city 
from 1779, became important. The growing Jewish population 
in Bohemia, Moravia, Poland, and White Russia, and their 
widespread artisan activity, opened up an interior market of 
growing importance. 


19 and 20‘ Centuries 

From the period of the Middle Ages Jewish commercial activ- 
ity had undergone many changes. At first the trade in Oriental 
luxury goods predominated; then, with the overseas expan- 
sion and the rise of shipping, colonial and staple goods were 
added. The *emancipation of the Jews in consequence of the 
epoch of the Enlightenment, combined with the consequences 
of the French Revolution and the Napoleonic Wars, put the 
Jewish communities on a new basis. Most spectacular was the 
rise of Jewish banking and the activity of Jews in industrial- 
ization, whereas the part of Jews in commerce is more diffi- 
cult to discern. The organization of trade, then the sector of 
large stores (Tietz, Wertheim, Karstadt), and the commodity 
trade, especially in metal, wood, grain, furs, textiles, shoes, 
and diamonds, remained the branches preferred by Jews. In 
Germany, their part in the trading sector from 1895 to 1933 de- 
clined from 5.7 to 2.5%. In 1925 in Prussia over 34% of those 
active in the sector of banking and stock exchange, 13.2% in 
brokerage, 10.8% in the real estate business, and 10.7% in the 
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commerce of merchandise and products, were Jews. On the 
whole, about 50% of the Jewish population were occupied in 
commerce. With the growing degree of social assimilation, 
however, this proportion declined as did the general partici- 
pation of the Jews in economic life. 

In general, it may be stated that the proportion of Jewish 
participation in commerce diminished in Germany and rose 
in the East European countries. In Hungary (1920) 44.1%, in 
Czechoslovakia (1921) 39.1%, in Poland (1913) 35.1%, and in 
Russia one-fifth (1926) of the total Jewish population were 
active in commerce. As Simon *Kuznets stressed, in the pre- 
World War 11 epoch in all countries excepting Poland and 
the Soviet Union the largest sector in the industrial structure 
of the gainfully occupied Jewish population remained trade 
and finance. They accounted for such a large proportion of 
the nonagricultural Jewish population because small-scale 
entrepreneurship was more readily accessible: it did not re- 
quire heavy capital investment, and personal training was 
not necessary. Moreover, the conditions under which Jewish 
minorities had lived for centuries favored the acquisition of 
skills and the formation of connections useful for the pursuit 


of trade and finance. 
[Hermann Kellenbenz] 


In the U.S. 

COLONIAL PERIOD TO 1820. Virtually from the mid-17"- 
century beginnings of their settlement in North America, the 
Jews tended to support themselves as small businessmen — 
general merchants and shopkeepers - in tidewater commercial 
and shipping centers like New York, Newport, Philadelphia, 
Charleston (South Carolina), Savannah, and Montreal. Their 
function, like that of the non-Jewish businessmen with whom 
they frequently formed partnerships of more or less limited 
duration, was to supply the local market with hardware, tex- 
tiles, and other European produced consumer goods as well 
as commodities like rum, wines, spices, tea, and sugar. They 
attempted to balance their European and West Indian im- 
ports with exports of North American products like lumber, 
grain, fish, furs, and whale oil. Though specialization was not 
unknown, these tradesmen for the most part offered a wide 
range of wares. 

Jews were represented in nearly every branch of early 
American enterprise apart from the export of tobacco and 
iron. Seldom, however, did they play a leading role: great 
coastal, Caribbean, and trans-Atlantic merchant-shippers like 
Aaron *Lopez of Newport, Nathan Simson and Jacob *Franks 
of New York, and Nathan *Levy of Philadelphia, substantial 
inland merchants, land speculators, and fur traders like Jo- 
seph Simon of Lancaster (Pennsylvania) and Samuel Jacobs 
of Canada, and important army purveyors like David Franks 
of Philadelphia were atypical - if not always for the charac- 
ter, certainly for the scale, of their dealings. Not infrequently 
18'-century American Jewish businessmen acted as agents 
for European firms. The Levy-Franks clan of New York and 
Philadelphia, for example, constituted a branch of the family’s 
commercial empire headquartered in London. Though rudi- 
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mentary banking often fell within a merchant's sphere of activ- 
ity - since without extending credit to his customer he could 
not have survived - Jewish financiers on the contemporary 
European scale were absent from the early American scene. 

The colonial American economy was precarious, offering 
formidable hazards as well as attractive opportunities. Even 
well-established merchants not uncommonly owed their Euro- 
pean suppliers huge sums, while bankruptcies and even im- 
prisonment for debt occurred with considerable regularity. 

Post-Revolutionary and Early National America gave rise 
to fledgling Jewish communities in Midwestern river ports 
like Cincinnati and Pittsburgh, while Jewish economic activ- 
ity presented in many respects a more varied scene. Though 
shopkeeping and merchantry continued to be characteristic, 
the country’s westward expansion and interest in developing 
its own resources generated many new enterprises involving 
Jews: land speculation, planting, shipping, banking, insur- 
ance, garment manufacturing, mining, and distilling. Jewish 
railroad directors prospered in South Carolina, and Jewish 
bank directors were active in South Carolina, New York, and 
Rhode Island. The Richmond (Virginia) firm of Cohen and 
Isaacs employed a frontiersman like Daniel Boone to survey 
land in Kentucky, and the Philadelphia *Gratzes became more 
important in the trans-Allegheny trade. The New York Hen- 
drickses became prominent in the copper industry. Moses 
Seixas was among the Bank of Rhode Island’s organizers in 
the 1790s, and Judah *Touro established an impressive mer- 
cantile reputation in New Orleans. Peddling, though usually 
no more than a transitional occupation, was far more com- 
mon among Jews in early 19'-century America than it had 
ever been during the pre-Revolutionary period. 

As the American economy burgeoned in the half-cen- 
tury following the Revolution, people skilled in trade, mon- 
eylending, the distribution of commodities, and the estab- 
lishment of wholesale and retail outlets were needed with 
increasing frequency everywhere in the country. Jews found 
a wide gamut of opportunities in a developing America and 
took advantage of them to become well integrated into the 
country’s business life. 

[Stanley F. Chyet] 
SINCE 1820. German Jewish immigrants to the U.S. who be- 
gan arriving in large numbers about 1820 devoted themselves 
mainly to trade. The “Jew peddler” succeeded the “Yankee 
peddler” in the countryside as young Jews, securing their 
goods on credit mostly from Jewish wholesale houses in cities, 
peddled household and dry goods and small luxuries among 
isolated farmers throughout the Northeast, Middle West, 
and the South. With the opening of California in 1849 Jews 
became purveyors to its mining camps, a function they later 
performed in towns of the Rocky Mountains and the South- 
west from the 1870s until the towns declined in the 1890s. 
The Jewish peddler’s foreign accent, dauntlessness, and busi- 
ness skill won him a distinct, rather complimentary image in 
American folklore. Those who usually started by carrying their 
stock in a pack on the back came to own a horse and wagon; 
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later, when their success permitted, they quit itinerant trade 
to open a store. Partners and employees were usually drawn 
from members of the family. Jewish merchants during the 
middle and later 19"* century established themselves not only 
in all large cities, but in many crossroads villages and in river 
towns the length of the Mississippi and Ohio rivers. During 
this period they played a major role in establishing a conti- 
nentwide commercial network. In addition they were wheat 
and cotton brokers, and conspicuous in U.S. international 
trade. The migration of Jewish merchants from small places 
to booming metropolitan centers is noticeable after the 1880s. 
Their most conspicuous activity was the establishment of *de- 
partment stores, among them some of the world’s largest. A 
retail enterprise of particular importance was Sears Roebuck, 
under the ownership of Julius Rosenwald, which published 
huge catalogs for mail order service, thereby nearly eliminat- 
ing the itinerant country peddler’s market. Other merchants, 
notably clothiers, began to manufacture the goods they sold. 
A small but highly important group branched into banking 
from their mercantile operations (see *Banking). 

East European Jews who settled mainly in large cities had 
few opportunities for rural peddling. Their commercial efforts 
were mainly urban. In the Middle West they were scrap metal 
merchants for the steel mills; throughout the United States 
they were petty shopkeepers when they did not follow pro- 
letarian occupations. The great majority of New York City’s 
25,000 pushcart peddlers in 1900 were Jews, as were half of 
its 4,000 meat retailers in 1888. The city’s commercial life has 
been largely in Jewish hands to the present day. About 1920, 
only 3% of Los Angeles Jews were peddlers, but manufactur- 
ers, proprietors, and shopkeepers amounted to 20%. Jews were 
numerous in U.S. commerce, especially in such branches as 
import and export, department stores, general merchants in 
small cities, and after 1945 in inter-city chain and discount 
stores. The slow decline of small retail trade in the U.S. and 
the movement of Jews into white-collar occupations and the 
professions decreased the place of Jews in U.S. commerce, but 
roughly one-third of gainfully employed U.S. Jews still made 
their living in wholesale and retail trade. 


[Lloyd P. Gartner] 
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TRADITION (Heb. 170%). The term tradition derives from 
the Latin tradere, which means “to transmit” or “to give over.’ 
Generally, it refers to beliefs, doctrines, customs, ethical and 
moral standards, and cultural values and attitudes which are 
transmitted orally or by personal example. Under this designa- 
tion, the process of transmission itself is also included. Theo- 
logically, in Judaism, tradition is the name applied to the un- 
written code of law given by God to Moses on Mount Sinai. 


Terms 

Masoret is the general name for tradition. It is found in Ezekiel 
20:37 and means originally “bond” or “fetter.” Tradition is the 
discipline which establishes the correct practice and interpre- 
tation of the *Torah and was therefore regarded as a hedge or 
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fetter about the Law (Avot 3:14). Since this knowledge was 
handed down by successive generations, it was also associ- 
ated with the Hebrew word masor, denoting “to give over. In 
the talmudic literature, the term masoret is used to include 
all forms of tradition, both those which relate to the Bible 
and those which concern custom, law, historical events, folk- 
ways, and other subjects. Different kinds of traditions were 
given special names. Traditions which specified the vocaliza- 
tion, punctuation, spelling, and correct form of the biblical 
text were called *masorah. Those legal traditions which were 
revealed to Moses at Mount Sinai and were later preserved in 
writing, were known as *Halakhah le-Moshe mi-Sinai (“law 
given to Moses on Sinai”). A legal tradition which was handed 
down by word of mouth, but did not necessarily emanate 
from Sinai, was called shemuah (“a report”). Religious and 
general traditions which became binding as result of long 
observance by successive generations were termed *minhag 
(“custom”). Prophetic traditions described in the books of the 
prophets and Hagiographa were known as Divrei Kabbalah 
(“words of tradition”). Esoteric and mystical traditions con- 
cerning God and the world transmitted to the elect and then 
passed down through the ages were called *Kabbalah, from 
kibbel (“to receive”). 

Origin 

Many statutes were committed to writing by Moses. However, 
the vast majority of laws were handed down orally by him 
(see Written and Oral *Law). The Written Law did not always 
detail the manner and form of practice, giving rise of neces- 
sity to tradition. An instance of this kind is the law relating 
to fish which meet the biblical dietary requirements. Leviti- 
cus 11:9 states that a fish that has a fin and a scale in the wa- 
ter can be eaten. However, the minimum number of fins and 
scales that a fish must have to be ritually edible is not speci- 
fied. The traditions relating to the Bible and Mishnah taught 
that a fish needs at least one fin and two scales to satisfy the 
biblical dietary requirements (see Arukh, s.v. Akunos). Simi- 
larly, the Bible commands that a paschal lamb be slaughtered 
on the 14" day of Nisan. There is no mention in the Bible as 
to whether it is permissible to perform this act if the 14" day 
of Nisan occurs on the Sabbath when the slaughtering of ani- 
mals is forbidden. In the year 31 B.c.£., the 14" of Nisan fell on 
the Sabbath. The Sons of Bathyra, the heads of the high court, 
forgot the precedent previously established. Hillel, a then un- 
known Babylonian, volunteered the information that he had 
heard from Shemaiah and Avtalyon, the foremost teachers of 
the age, that it was permissible to slaughter the paschal lamb 
on the Sabbath. This reported tradition of Hillel’s mentors 
was readily accepted (TJ, Pes. 6:1, 33a), and it is mentioned 
that because of this display of erudition with regard to tradi- 
tion, Hillel was appointed nasi. Tradition was also the vehicle 
of transmission for the rules of interpretation, of the Written 
Law, such as the laws of *hermeneutics. Since it was impossible 
within the confines of writing to record all the laws and their 
applications in all situations, a medium was needed to preserve 
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this information. Even today, with the availability of writing 
media, much of our culture is handed down orally. Tradition 
was the means whereby extant law was maintained and ap- 
plied to life. Thus R. Joshua b. Levi declared that all teachings 
both of the Bible, Mishnah, Talmud, and aggadah and those 
that were initiated by veteran scholars were already given to 
Moses on Mount Sinai (see TJ, Peah 2:6, 17a). Some traditions 
arose as a result of the common practice of the community. 
These practices were considered to emanate from eminent 
religious authorities and owed their binding character to 
having been handed down by previous generations, from 
father to son, a principle upheld by R. Johanan in the Tal- 
mud. The citizens of Beth-Shean complained to him that the 
custom of not going from Tyre to Sidon on the eve of the 
Sabbath was impossible for them to observe. R. Johanan re- 
plied, “Your fathers have already taken it (this custom) upon 
themselves” (Pes. 50b). As a result, this tradition could not 
be abrogated. 


History 

In rabbinic Judaism, tradition was binding and had the force 
of law. The divine revelation to Moses consisted of the Written 
Law and Oral Law with its implied exposition by the sages of 
Israel. Berakhot 5a tells that R. Levi b. Hama said in the name 
of R. Simeon b. Lakish: “What is the meaning of the verse, ‘and 
I will give thee the tables of stone, and the law and the com- 
mandments, which I have written to teach them [Ex. 24:12]. It 
means as follows: ‘the tables of stone’ are the Ten Command- 
ments, ‘the law’ is the Pentateuch, ‘the commandments is the 
Mishnah, ‘which I have written’ are the prophets and the Ha- 
giographa, ‘to teach them’ is the Gemara. This teaches us that 
all these things were given at Sinai.” Originally, the Oral Law 
was handed down by word of mouth. When its transmission 
became difficult, it was set down in writing in the Mishnah 
and Talmud. The validity of the Oral Law was attacked by the 
*Sadducees, one of the early sects in Judaism. Josephus re- 
cords that the Sadducees held that “only those observances 
are obligatory which are in the written word but that those 
which derived from the tradition of the forefathers need not 
be kept” (Ant. 13:297). 


Talmudic Times 

After the destruction of the Temple, the Sadducees disap- 
peared. The body of tradition continued to grow as rites were 
introduced to replace the Temple ritual. Megillah 31b pictures 
the patriarch Abraham as concerned with how Israel could 
obtain forgiveness, once the Temple ceased to exist. God as- 
sures Abraham, “I have already ordained for them the order 
of the sacrifices. Every time that they read them, it is consid- 
ered as if they offer up a sacrifice and I forgive them all their 
sins.” After the destruction of the Temple, the system of pub- 
lic prayer was instituted to substitute for the Temple service. 
The liturgical traditions were handed down verbally, through 
the centuries, until they were compiled in the prayer book of 
Amram Gaon. 
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TRADITION 


Medieval Times 

At the end of the eighth century, rabbinic Judaism was again 
challenged by a new sect, the Karaites. They accepted the au- 
thority of the Bible but denied rabbinical tradition and law, 
which had developed further as the Mishnah and Talmud 
were elucidated and applied to life. Through its great expo- 
nents, Saadiah and Maimonides, rabbinic Judaism triumphed 
over the Karaites. The latter wrote his code of law, Mishneh 
Torah (“The Second Torah”), and showed the direct connec- 
tion between the Written Law and its explanation in the Oral 
Law (Introd. Maim. Yad). As new situations arose, the tal- 
mudic, geonic, and post-geonic traditions were further am- 
plified. They in turn were set down in writing in the responsa 
and codes. In the 16" century R. Joseph Caro produced his 
definitive code, the Shulhan Arukh. With the addition of the 
glosses of R. Moses Isserles and later commentaries, it became 
the most comprehensive compendium of Jewish law and tra- 
dition to this day. 


Modern Times 

At the end of the 18** century rabbinic Judaism, which had 
maintained an unbroken chain of tradition from the days of 
Moses was again challenged. A *Reform movement began in 
Germany which sought to assimilate the Jews into the general 
culture by modifying Jewish traditions. Among the reforms 
instituted were sermons in the German vernacular, hymns and 
chorals in German, the use of the organ, and the confirmation 
of boys on the Feast of Pentecost instead of the traditional bar 
mitzvah. In the course of time, this movement established it- 
self in America. Here it continued to propound its doctrine 
that Judaism was primarily a universalistic and moral religion. 
Only the moral law was binding. Ceremonial laws which could 
be adapted to the views of the modern environment were to be 
maintained. Other Mosaic and rabbinic laws which regulated 
diet, priestly purity, and dress could be discarded. 

In reaction to the reformers’ break with tradition, the 
*Conservative movement was formed in America. At the 
founding meeting of its congregational organization in 1913, 
it declared itself “a union of congregations for the promotion 
of traditional Judaism.” Other aims were the furtherance of 
Sabbath observance and dietary laws, and the maintenance of 
the traditional liturgy with Hebrew as the language of prayer. 
As the complexion of American Jewry changed, the Con- 
servative movement incorporated some Reform externals of 
worship such as family pews and the use of the organ in many 
congregations. However, it accepted the authority of rabbinic 
tradition, instituting changes advocated by its scholars, with 
regard for the attitude of the people and the place of the ob- 
servance in Jewish tradition. 


Transmitters of the Tradition 

In rabbinic literature the chain of tradition is given as fol- 
lows: Moses received the Torah on Sinai and delivered it to 
Joshua, who in turn delivered it to the elders, the elders to the 
prophets, and the prophets to the Men of the Great Synagogue 
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(Avot 1:1). According to rabbinic Judaism, the teaching of the 
great sages in every generation in keeping with the halakhah 
is binding (Deut. 17:88). Thus, the transmitters of tradition 
included the successors to the Men of the Great Synagogue 
down to modern times, namely: the scribes (soferim), the pairs 
(*zugot), the tannaim, the amoraim, the savoraim, the geonim, 
the codifiers, the world famous Torah authorities of every era, 
and the rashei ha-yeshivah (“heads of the academies”). 


Significance 

Tradition has given Judaism a continuity with its past and pre- 
served its character as a unique faith with a distinct way of life. 
As the successor of rabbinic Judaism, Orthodoxy represent- 
ing tradition harks back to the Sinaitic divine revelation and 
can only be changed within the framework of rabbinic law. 
In Conservative Judaism, tradition is a vital force capable of 
modification according to the historical evolution of Jewish 
law. Reform Judaism has recently displayed a greater apprecia- 
tion of traditional practices but tradition remains voluntary 
in character (see *Masorah). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Belkin, In His Image (1960), 290ff.; B. 
Cohen, Law and Tradition in Judaism (1959), 243ff.; I. Epstein, Ju- 
daism (1959), 49ff.; S. Freehof, Reform Jewish Practices (1944), 193 ff; 
S.R. Hirsch, Judaism Eternal, 2 (1956), 612ff.; L. Jacobs, Principles 
of Faith (1964), 473ff.; D. Rudavsky, Emancipation and Adjustment 


(1967), 460ff. 
[Leon J. Yagod] 


TRAGACANTH (Heb. 1X23, nekhot). The identification of 
tragacanth with nekhot is attested by its Arabic name Rathira’. 
It was included in spices carried by the caravan of Ishmael- 
ites from Gilead on their journey to Egypt (Gen. 37:25), as 
well as in the gift sent by Jacob to the ruler of Egypt (43:11). It 
is the aromatic sap of a species of Astragalus which is called 
tpayakavda in Greek. These are plants of the family Papilio- 
naceae, short prickly shrubs which exude a sap when the roots 
or stalks are split open. Tens of species of Astragalus grow in 
Israel but these do not exude the nekhot. This is obtained from 
the species that grow in east Asia and the mountains of Syria 
and Lebanon. In former times it was used as incense but to- 
day it is used for medicinal purposes. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 2 (1924), 419 ff; J. Feliks, Olam 


ha-Zomeah ha-Mikra’i (19687), 274-5. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


°TRAJAN (Traianus), MARCUS ULPIUS (52/3-117), Roman 
emperor, ruled 98-117 c.£. In 114 c.E. Chosroes, king of Par- 
thia, violated the arrangement between his country and Rome 
regarding Armenia. Trajan went to war immediately, con- 
quered Armenia, and annexed it to his empire together with 
northern Mesopotamia, also including Adiabene. In 116 he 
captured Ctesiphon, the capital of the Parthians, and pen- 
etrated into Babylon. However, a violent uprising among the 
population of Mesopotamia in which the Jews of the country 
even earlier played an active role and the previous uprisings in 
Cyrenaica and Egypt (see below) compelled him to interrupt 
his campaign of conquest. Nothing definite is known about 
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Trajan's attitude to the Jews. According to the papyrus Alilot 
Kedoshei Alexandria (“Deeds of the Martyrs of Alexandria”), 
Trajan and his wife Plotina preferred the Jews of Alexandria 
to its Greeks (see *Egypt). In 115, however, at the height of 
Trajan’s war with the Parthians, a great revolt of Jews broke 
out in Cyrenaica that spread to Egypt and Cyprus the fol- 
lowing year. Trajan ordered the disturbances put down with 
a strong hand. In the same year the revolt spread to Meso- 
potamia where it also involved the Jewish inhabitants of the 
country particularly. Trajan ordered Lusius *Quietus to sub- 
due the Jews of Mesopotamia, and the order was carried out 
with savage cruelty. An allusion to this has been preserved in 
rabbinic literature which refers to the “war of Quietus” (Sot. 
9:14 - according to the correct reading; Seder Olam), and also 
mentions the great destruction of Egyptian Jewry generally, 
and that of Alexandria in particular, with the crushing of the 
revolt (the destruction of its magnificent synagogue is ascribed 
to Trajan himself — Ty, Suk. 5:1, 55b). 

There is an aggadah that Trajan attacked the Jews be- 
cause, when his son was born on the Ninth of Av, the Jews were 
mourning, while on the death of another child which occurred 
on Hanukkah, they kindled lamps in joy (TJ, ibid.; Taan. 18b; 
Lam. R. 1:16 no. 45; et al.). Another aggadah states that before 
his death he decreed the death of *Pappus and Julianus in La- 
odicea. In rabbinic literature the name Trajan usually appears 
in a corrupt form: Trogianus, Tarkinus, etc. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Juster, Juifs, 2 (1914), 185-94; Tcherikover, 
Corpus, 2 (1960), introd., index; K. Friedmann, in: Giornale della 
Societa Asiatica Italiana, 2 (1930), 108-24; A. Schalit, in: Tarbiz, 7 
(1935/36), 159-80; J. Guttmann, in: Sefer Assaf (1953), 149-84; S. Ap- 
felbaum, in: Zion, 19 (1954), 23-56; A. Fuks, ibid., 22 (1957), 1-9; Alon, 
Toledot, 1 (1958°), index; R.P. Longden, The Wars of Trajan, in: Cam- 
bridge Ancient History, 11 (1936), R. Syme, Tacitus, 1 (1958), 86-99, 
217-35; A. Fuks, in: Journal of Roman Studies, 51 (1961); V. Tcherikover, 
Ha-Yehudim be-Mizrayim... (19637), 116-30, 160-79. 

[Moshe David Herr] 


TRAMER, MORITZ (1882-1963), pioneer of child psychiatry. 
Born in Czechoslovakia, Tramer began his career as an engi- 
neer and mathematician and is the coauthor of a textbook of 
higher mathematics for engineers, Differential- und Integral- 
rechnung (1913). He then studied medicine and specialized in 
psychiatry. From 1924 to 1946 he was medical director of the 
Psychiatric Hospital in the Canton of Solothurn, Switzerland, 
and initiated the establishment in 1924 of the Observation 
Center “Gotthelf Haus” for emotionally disturbed children. 
He lectured on child and adolescent psychiatry at Berne Uni- 
versity and in 1951 founded the Swiss Institute of Research and 
Information on Child Psychiatry. The designation of the spe- 
cialty as “child psychiatry” owes its existence to Tramer. He 
was also the advocate of its recognition as a medical specialty 
in Switzerland in 1953. 

Tramer was a prominent figure in national and interna- 
tional professional organizations and published numerous ar- 
ticles. His books include the monumental textbook Lehrbuch 
der allgemeinen Kinderpsychiatrie (1942, 1964*) and the well- 
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known monograph Allgemeine Psychohygiene (1960s). He was 
the founder and editor of the first journal of child psychiatry 
in 1934 later known as Acta Paedopsychiatrica which is the of- 
ficial organ of the International Association for Child Psychia- 
try and Allied Professions. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Acta Paedopsychiatrica, 30 (1963). 
[Alexander Meijer] 


TRANTL, seaport in Apulia, S. Italy. In the 12" century, when 
the town had become a port of embarkation for Crusaders and 
an important center of Eastern trade, it contained a flourishing 
Jewish community. When *Benjamin of Tudela visited Trani 
around 1159 he found 200 Jewish families there. Recogniz- 
ing their economic usefulness the Norman kings in the 12 
century and Emperor Frederick 11 in the first half of the 13 
century granted the Jews a measure of protection. Thanks to 
this royal patronage they were given the right to control and 
distribute all the raw silk in Apulia and Calabria. Under An- 
gevin rule toward the end of the 13 century, the position of 
the Jews deteriorated and they were subjected to severe per- 
secution, fomented by Dominican friars. The houses in the 
Jewish quarter were repeatedly sacked; *blood libels were 
frequently raised against the heavily taxed Jews and a grow- 
ing number was forced into baptism, causing heavy losses to 
the community. In 1290 four synagogues were converted into 
churches; two of them still stand. The position did not improve 
in the next century and many Jewish families left the town. 
In 1382 other synagogues were turned into churches and the 
Jewish cemetery was confiscated by the friars. In 1413, when 
King Ladislas of Naples issued certain dispositions regard- 
ing the communal administration of the city of Trani, he de- 
creed that the community (universitas) would have the right 
to elect a governing body of 16 representatives consisting of 
8 nobles, 6 commoners, and *Neofiti (baptized Jews). In all 
probability the need for this provision arose from the con- 
tinuing existence of a convert population that retained a sep- 
arate identity. In 1443 Trani still had 870 families of *Neofiti, 
and all the commercial activities of the town were said to be 
concentrated in their hands. After the 1492 expulsions from 
the Spanish kingdoms and Sicily, many exiles settled in Trani. 
Jews and Neofiti were expelled from Trani in 1510-11, along 
with the rest of the Jews in southern Italy. Sporadic persecu- 
tions of Neofiti continued for some time. The medieval Jew- 
ish settlement is still commemorated by street names such as 
Vicolo Giudecca, Via Scolanova, and Via la Giudea (renamed 
Via Mose (di Isaiah) di Trani). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Milano, Bibliotheca, index; Milano, Italia, 
index; Roth, Italy, index; U. Cassuto, in: Rivista degli studi orien- 
tali, 13 (1932), 172-80; idem, in: Alexander Marx Jubilee Volume... 
(1950), 387-9; Luzzatto, in: RMI, 10 (1935/36), 285-9; N. Ferorelli, 
Ebrei nell’ Italia Meridionale... (1915), passim; E. Munkacsi, Der Jude 
von Neapel (1939), 47-80. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Colafemmina, 
“Documenti per la storia degli ebrei a Trani nei secoli xv-xv1,’ in: 
Sefer Yuhasin, 3 (1987), 17-24; idem, Documenti per la storia degli ebrei 
in Puglia nellarchivio di stato di Napoli (1990); D. Abulafia, “Il mez- 
zogiorno peninsulare dai bizantini allespulsione,’ in: Storia d'Italia. 
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Annali 11, Gli ebrei in Italia. Dallalto Medioevo alleta dei ghetti, ed. 
Corrao Vivant (1996), 5-44; C. Colafemmina, “Di alcune iscrizioni 
ebraiche a Trani,’ in: RMI, 67 (2001), 305-12. 


[Arial Toaff / Nadia Zeldes (274 ed.)] 


TRANI, JOSEPH BEN MOSES (1568-1639), rabbi and hal- 
akhist. Trani, known as the “Maharit” (Morenu ha-Rav Jo- 
seph Trani), was born in Safed, the youngest son of Moses 
b. Joseph *Trani. Joseph, 12 years old when his father died, 
was taken into the home of Solomon *Sagis, a Safed scholar, 
and became his pupil. In 1587, when Sagis died, Trani went to 
Egypt, where he attracted many pupils. After a short time he 
returned to Safed where he founded and taught in a yeshivah. 
Following the outbreak of a plague in Safed (1594), he went 
to Jerusalem, where he did research on the design and plan 
of the Temple. The resulting work, Zurat ha-Bayit, was lost, 
but many fragments and quotations from it have been pre- 
served in Derekh ha-Kodesh by Hayyim *Alfandari (published 
in Maggid mi-Reshit, Constantinople, 1710). After some time 
Trani returned to Safed, where - as his father before him - he 
headed the Sephardi community. In 1599 he was sent by the 
Safed community to Constantinople, and in 1604 took up 
permanent residence there. Trani headed a large yeshivah in 
Constantinople which became a center of Torah for all Turk- 
ish Jewry and produced many of the great Turkish rabbis of 
the 17" century, including Hayyim b. Israel *Benveniste. Trani 
was eventually elected chief rabbi of Turkey, in which office 
he introduced takkanot, established societies, and became 
renowned for his many charitable acts. However, he took a 
severe attitude toward the *Karaites, who came under his au- 
thority according to the law. 

In addition to Zurat ha-Bayit, the following works by Jo- 
seph have been published: Talmud novellae on the tractates 
of Shabbat, Ketubbot, and Kiddushin (Venice, 1645); Zafenat 
Paneah (ibid., 1648), sermons; and responsa (Constantine, 
1641; Venice, 1645). Most of his works, which encompassed 
all branches of Torah, have been lost, among them a super- 
commentary on Elijah *Mizrahi’s commentary on the Penta- 
teuch and an abridgment of the Arukh of *Nathan b. Jehiel 
of Rome. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frumkin-Rivlin, 1 (1928), 119-20; Rosanes, 
Togarmah, 3 (1938), 96-100; Yaari, Sheluhei, 243-4; Bloch, in: Hado- 
rom, 5-6 (1958), 95-108; 7 (1958), 78-100; I. Schepansky, Erez Yisrael 
be-Sifrut ha-Teshuvot, 1 (1966), 314-22; 2 (1968), index, s.v. Sheelot 


u-Teshuvot Maharit. 
[Ephraim Kupfer] 


TRANI, MOSES BEN JOSEPH (Heb. acronym Ha-Ma-bit; 
1500-1580), rabbi. His father emigrated from Italy to Salon- 
ika, where Moses was born, but the family was of Spanish or- 
igin. Orphaned at an early age, Moses went to Adrianople to 
live with his uncle Aaron, studying with him as well as at the 
yeshivah of R. Joseph Fasi. He later proceeded to Safed where 
he studied under Jacob *Berab, and was one of the four schol- 
ars ordained by him in his attempt to reintroduce ordination 
(*semikhah). In 1525 Moses was appointed marbiz Torah of the 
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Bet Yaakov congregation. In 1535 he visited Jerusalem. Moses 
devoted himself to a considerable extent to the agricultural 
laws which obtained in Erez Israel, and in a *Sabbatical Year 
exempted from tithes produce that had grown in land be- 
longing to a gentile, even though it had been stored by a Jew. 
This decision was disputed by Joseph *Caro and other Safed 
scholars. There were also spirited controversies between him 
and Caro on other matters. For some time he stayed in Da- 
mascus (1565). Moses was active as rabbi and dayyan for 54 
years, but it was only after the death of Joseph Caro that he 
was appointed spiritual head of the whole community of Safed. 
Moses had two sons: Solomon, who was rabbi in Egypt, and 
Joseph *Trani (from his second marriage), who was rabbi in 
Safed and in Constantinople. 

Moses’ works are Kiryat Sefer on Maimonides (Venice, 
1551); Beit Elohim, a moral and philosophical work with a com- 
mentary to *Perek Shirah (Venice, 1576; Warsaw, 1872); Iggeret 
Derekh ha-Shem, a moral work (Venice, 1553); responsa (2 pts., 
Venice, 1629-30; Lvov, 1861). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore, 35b-36b; Fishman, in: Sinai, 
14 (1944), 12-16; Dimitrovsky, in: Sefunot, 6 (1962), 71-117; 7 (1963), 
41-100; Frumkin-Rivlin, 1 (1929), 88; Rosanes, Togarmah, 2 (1938), 
168f., 190 ff.; A. Elmaleh (ed.), Hemdat Yisrael (1946), 147-56; Joffeh, 
in: Sinai, 24 (1948/49), 290-304; S. Schechter, Studies in Judaism, 2 


(1908), index. 
[Hirsch Jacob Zimmels] 


TRANSJORDAN (Heb. 1773 134). Geographically, Transjor- 
dan includes the area east of the Jordan River, extending from 
the sources of the Jordan near the *Hermon to the *Dead Sea. 
However, the area north of the Yarmuk River (the Golan and 
Bashan) are regarded as a separate entity, while the area east 
of the Dead Sea and the *Arabah, down to the Red Sea, is in- 
cluded in the region of Transjordan. 

In its geographical configuration, Transjordan is com- 
posed ofa series of three regions running from north to south: 
the eastern *Jordan Valley; the slopes descending to the val- 
ley, which face westward and are well provided with rainfall; 
and the mountains which slope gently eastward and merge 
with the desert steppe. The settled part of this area covers 
6,840 sq. mi. (17,500 sq. km.), of which the Jordan-Dead Sea 
depression comprises 215 sq. mi. (550 sq. km.), the mountain 
and hill region 2,617 sq. mi. (6,700 sq. km.), the high plateau 
2,051 Sq. mi. (5,250 sq. km.), and the sandy southern regions 
approximately 1,953 sq. mi. (c. 5,000 sq. km.). Politically, in 
the Hashemite Kingdom of *Jordan, the region of Transjor- 
dan is considered to include 28,320 sq. mi. (72,500 sq. km.) of 
steppe and desert in a broad strip joining Iraq and dividing 
*Syria from *Saudi- Arabia. 

The settled area is cut by confluents of the Jordan flowing 
from east to west, and by rivers emptying into the Dead Sea: 
the Yarmuk, forming the northern boundary of the region; the 
Jabbok, separating Gilead from Ammon and the Peraea; the 
Nimrin, usually the northern boundary of Moab; the Arnon, 
at certain times the boundary of Moab; the Zered, separating 
Moab from Edom and the mountains of Seir. The mountain 
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range parallel to the Jordan on the east varies in height: in the 
‘Ajliin (Gilead), Tell “Ibbin is 3,940 ft. (1,182 m.) high, Umm 
al-Daraj is 4,203 ft. (1,261 m.) high, and Qal‘at Ilyas is 3,640 ft. 
(1,092 m.) high. South of the Jabbok, Nabi Yusha‘ reaches to 
3,710 ft. (1,113 m.) and Mount Nebo to 2,650 ft. (795 m.); south 
of the Arnon, Jebel Sthan is 3,550 ft. (1,065 m.) high and Jebel 
al-Has@ is 113 ft. (1,234 m.) high; the mountains of Seir reach 
to 5,776 ft. (1,733 m.). The greatest rainfall is in the ‘Ajlin 
(c. 27% in.; 700 mm.) and in the mountains of Seir (c. 15% in.; 
400 mm.). Most of the cultivable area receives about 8 in. 
(200 mm.) annually, with a rainfall of about 3 in. (80 mm.) in 
the desert. The mountains of Gilead are still wooded; in an- 
tiquity the area was much more thickly afforested, as is borne 
out by the story of Absalom. There is evidence that a large area 
under cultivation extended eastward. Iron was mined near 
Jerash and copper in the Arabah (see *Punon). 


History 

Paleolithic and Mesolithic remains, the earliest traces of occu- 
pation in Transjordan, have been found in the mountains of 
Seir and in Wadi Nimrin. A pre-ceramic Neolithic settlement 
was discovered at al-Bayda’, southeast of the Dead Sea. Mega- 
lithic constructions were found at Alfa Safat and al-“Udayma 
in the Jordan Valley. Near the latter site is Tulaylat al-Ghassul, 
a Chalcolithic site of great importance, which gave its name to 
the Ghassulian culture. From the Early Bronze Age onward, 
a certain pattern of occupation can be noticed, mainly in the 
southern part of Transjordan, as a result of the archaeological 
survey undertaken by N. Glueck: periods of settlement varied 
with periods in which the area was abandoned to nomads. 

The first period of settlement lasted from approximately 
the 23"4 to the 19'* century B.c.£. According to biblical tra- 
dition, the early populations included the Zuzims at Ham 
in northern Gilead, the Emims in Moab, and the Horites in 
Mount Seir (Gen. 14:5-6). Possibly as a result of the invasion 
described in this chapter, there was a decline in the settlement 
of Transjordan from the 19" to approximately the 14 century 
B.C.E. Egyptian texts do not mention any cities in Transjordan 
within this span of time, except for those in the Jordan Val- 
ley proper: Pehel (Pella; Execration Texts, Thutmosis 111 and 
Seti 1), and perhaps Zaphon (Tell el-Amarna letters), Zarethan 
(Execration Texts), and Kiriath Anab (Tell al-Shihab on the 
Yarmuk; Seti 1, Papyrus Anastasi 1). Only in the 13" century, 
in inscriptions of Ramses 11, are cities in Moab, including Di- 
bon, mentioned for the first time. The biblical definition of the 
Egyptian province of *Canaan (Num. 34) definitely excludes 
Transjordan, which was left to the Shasu nomads. 

About a century before the Exodus, Transjordan was set- 
tled again by the Ammonites, Moabites, and Edomites, who 
formed a strong chain of kingdoms, with extensive areas under 
cultivation and a system of efficient border fortresses. Probably 
in the early 13" century, Moab was attacked from the north 
by Sihon, the Amorite king of Heshbon, who wrested the area 
north of the Arnon from it. The Israelites, coming from the 
wilderness, found it extremely difficult to cross Transjordan; 
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finally they passed east of the settled area of Moab and Edom; 
their victory over Sihon gave them the entire Jordan Valley, the 
Gilead, and part of Moab. This area was allotted to the tribes 
of Reuben (from the Arnon to the Nimrin Valley), Gad (from 
southern Gilead to the Jabbok and the Jordan Valley), and half 
of Manasseh (from the Jabbok northward). 

In the period of the Judges these tribes were subjected to 
the kings of Ammon and Moab, until David eventually con- 
quered all of Transjordan down to the Red Sea. In the time 
of Solomon, Israelite-controlled Transjordan was organized 
into the three districts of Ramoth-Gilead, Mahanaim, and 
southern Gilead (Gad?; 1 Kings 4:13-14, 19). After the division 
of the kingdom, Ammon and Moab fell to Israel and Edom 
to Judah, but all three soon regained their independence. As 
is known from the *Mesha stele, Moab was reconquered by 
Omri; it revolted against Israel in the time of Ahab, finally 
gaining its independence in the days of Joram, the last of the 
Omrid kings (851-842 B.c.E.; cf. 11 Kings 3). In later times 
Israel never succeeded in subduing Moab, which under Mesha 
had enlarged its boundaries to the edge of the Jordan Valley. 
However, the kings of Judah succeeded in ruling large parts 
of Edom in the ninth century during the days of Jehoshaphat 
and Jehoram, and again in the eighth century in the days of 
Amaziah and Uzziah. 

With the eighth century B.c.£., the settled area of Trans- 
jordan began once more to shrink, a process which lasted 
until the Hellenistic period. The Assyrian king Tiglath-Pile- 
ser 111 deported part of the Israelite population from Gilead 
in 732 B.c.E. The Ammonites maintained their independence, 
and the Edomites threw off Judean rule in the time of Ahaz 
(743-727 B.C.E.). After the fall of Jerusalem and the deporta- 
tion of its population by Nebuchadnezzar in 586 B.c.z., the 
Edomites moved into southern Judea and their place was 
gradually taken over by the Nabateans, a people known for 
outstanding achievements in agriculture, architecture, and 
art. Their kingdom was composed of sections of Transjordan, 
Palestine, and Syria, and Petra was their capital (fourth cen- 
tury B.c.£.). In the Persian period, Ammon was ruled by the 
Jewish family of *Tobiads, whose roots in Gilead dated back 
to the time of the Israelite monarchy. 

In Hellenistic times, a new period of prosperity began for 
Transjordan, lasting until the Arab conquest. The Ptolemies 
or Seleucids founded a number of cities in the northern part: 
Gadara and Abila to the north, followed by Pella and Gerasa. 
Rabbath-Ammon became the city of Philadelphia and was 
separated from the area of the Tobiads, who ruled the region 
populated by Jews between Philadelphia and the Jordan (the 
Peraea). Transjordan passed temporarily from Ptolemaic to 
Seleucid rule in 218 B.c.£. and permanently in 198 B.c.z. In 
the course of Hasmonean expansion, large areas of Transjor- 
dan were conquered by Jonathan (the Peraea), John Hyrcanus 
(Madaba and Heshbon), and Alexander Yannai (Moab to the 
Zered, Gerasa, Pella, and Gadara). In 63 B.c.E. Pompey re- 
stored the autonomy of the Greek cities, leaving only Peraea 
to the Jews. In order to strengthen the Greek element under 
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Roman rule, he formed the Decapolis league, which included 
Philadelphia. For a time, Herod ruled Gadara, which was re- 
stored to Syria after his death. In the First Jewish War, the 
Peraea was conquered by the Romans (68 c.£.), but its Jewish 
population remained. In 97 the city of Capitolias was founded 
at Belt al-Ras near Pella. In 106 Trajan annexed the Nabatean 
kingdom; the cities of Madaba, Esbus (Heshbon), Areopolis 
(Rabbath-Moab), Charachmoba, and Petra became part of the 
new province of Arabia, into which Philadelphia and Gerasa 
were incorporated. The cities of the area reached a height of 
prosperity in the second century c.E. under the Antonines, 
due to a new paved road (the Via Nova) running from Elath 
(Aila) to Bostra throughout the length of Transjordan. 
Christianity gained an early foothold in Transjordan, 
when the Jerusalem community moved to Pella in 70 c.£. In 
the Byzantine period southern Transjordan was attached to 
Palaestina 111, the rest to Arabia. Churches and monasteries 
were built in all the large cities and the bishops took part in 
church councils. In the last centuries of Byzantine rule, Arab 
influences in the area were marked. The first battle between 
the Arabs and the Byzantines took place in 629, still in the life- 
time of the prophet *Muhammad, in Transjordan (in Mu'ta, 
near Karak). The final Arab conquest was effected in several 
stages: southern Transjordan was taken in 630, the mountains 
of Seir and Moab in 634, and the rest of the region in 635. With 
the battle on the Yarmuk in 636, Arab rule in the area was es- 
tablished. In the early Arab period, the area up to Jerash was 
attached to the Jund al-Urdunn; central Transjordan, includ- 
ing Amman, to the Jund Filastin; and the northern part to the 
Jund Dimashq (*Damascus). Under Arab rule the northern 
part of Transjordan together with northern Palestine consti- 
tuted an administrative unit called Jund al-Urdun, with Ti- 
berias as its capital. Central and southern Transjordan, with 
the equivalent parts west of the river Jordan, became Jund 
Filastin, administered from Ramleh. The Arab period marked 
the beginning of a new decline in the population, which be- 
came pronounced for centuries after the Crusades (13'* to 19th 
centuries). In the Crusades period, the Jordan Valley, part of 
the ‘Ajlin, and the mountains of Karak and Shawbak down to 
the Red Sea were combined into a principality known as Terre 
D’Outre Jourdain. As the Crusaders, and especially the rulers 
of the fortress of Montreal (Shawbak), threatened the pilgrims’ 
route to Mecca and even the holy cities themselves, Saladin 
attacked and reduced the Crusader fortresses before the bat- 
tle of Hittin. Under *Mamluk rule Transjordan was divided 
between Mamlakat Dimashg (the districts (a‘mal) of ‘Ajlan 
and al-Balqa’) and Mamlakat al-Karak, which included Ma‘an, 
Shawbak, Zughar (Zoar), and Karak. In the time of Baybars 
it was ruled by the last descendant of the “Ayyubid dynasty. 
In Ottoman times the population of Transjordan reached its 
lowest level and most of Transjordan was left to the Bedouin, 
although the sultans kept up a semblance of administration in 
the western areas. Most of the region was part of the vilayet of 
Damascus, divided into the Sanjak of Hawran (to the Jabbok), 
the Sanjak of Nablus, which occasionally included the Balq@, 
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and the Sanjak of al-Karak. The southern sections, Ma‘an and 
Aqaba, were part of the vilayet of Hijaz. However, Ottoman 
rule was nominal most of the time. Transjordan was regarded 
as the backyard of Syria and Palestine and concerned the Ot- 
tomans only during the annual pilgrimage, as the main Hajj 
caravan from Damascus had to cross it en route to *Medina. 
Only in the second half of the 19" century, after the short- 
lived Egyptian occupation (1831-40) and during the reform 
period (Tanzimat), under *Abdul-Hamid 11, was resettlement 
begun. The Ottomans had extended their direct rule over 
Transjordan. Karak, the capital of its namesake sanjak, was 
the major city in the area and the jurisdiction of its governor 
stretched over most of sedentary Transjordan. Local popula- 
tion increased when Circassian refugees from Russian-occu- 
pied Caucasus were encouraged by the Ottomans (in 1861-64, 
and later after the Turkish-Russian war of 1877-78) to migrate 
to Palestine and Transjordan. In the latter they settled in and 
around Amman, Zarqa, and Jarash. The 19" century also wit- 
nessed growing European interest in Transjordan, mainly for 
archeological and historical reasons —- in 1812 Burckhardt dis- 
covered Petra and in 1806 Seetzen discovered Jarash. In the 
second half of the 19" century the interest of the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund as well as of Christian churches and missions 
in Transjordan yielded, inter alia, the discovery of the *Mesha 
stele and the *Madaba mosaic map. In 1900-08 the Ottomans 
built the Hijazi railroad from Damascus to Medina. About 
one third of the 1,200 km. line passed through Transjordan, 
bringing it closer to the administrative centers of Damascus 
and *Istanbul, yet also triggering several rebellions in Karak. 
For modern period after 1914, see also *Israel; *Jordan. 
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TRANSLATION AND TRANSLATORS (Medieval). The 
earliest Jewish translations, apart from possible examples in 
the Bible, are the Greek version of the Pentateuch and, later, 
other books of the Bible, which were made to fill a need in the 
Greek-speaking Jewish community of Alexandria and other 
places that no longer understood the original Hebrew. Simi- 
larly, the Aramaic vernacular of Jewish settlements in Palestine 
and other parts of southwestern Asia explain the development 
of Aramaic versions of the Bible. 

In the 10" century *Hisdai ibn Shaprut was one of the 
main translators of Dioscorides’ work from Greek to Arabic 
in the court of Cordoba. During the 12" and 13" century To- 
ledo was a very notable center of translations and the Jews 
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played an important role in this enterprise. In the middle of 
the 12" century the archbishop of Toledo, Don Raimundo 
de la Sauvetat (1124-52), promoted the translation of Arabic 
philosophical works from Arabic through the Romance ver- 
sions into Latin. The Jew Avendauth worked together with 
the Christian Gundisalvus, translating, for instance, the De 
Anima of Avicenna and Ibn Gabirol’s Fons Vitae. One cen- 
tury later, King Alfonso the Sage relied on Jewish translators 
to get Romance versions of many scientific works. Among 
them, Judah ben Moses ha-Kohen, Isaac ibn Said, the Alfa- 
quim Don Abraham (Ibn Shoshan?), Samuel ha-Levi Abula- 
fiah, and Don Moses Alfaqui, translated important astronomic 
and astrologic treatises. 

The many translations into Hebrew which began to ap- 
pear in Western Europe early in the 12" century can be at- 
tributed to several factors, among which the spread of Ju- 
deo-Islamic culture was of central importance. Cultured and 
scholarly men from Islamic Spain began to travel to Chris- 
tian lands. Abraham Ibn Ezra, for example, traveled to Italy, 
France, and England, and supported himself by writing He- 
brew grammars, translations, and biblical commentaries com- 
missioned by Jewish communities. These works undoubtedly 
stimulated interest in the new approaches to language and 
learning and reflected the cultural richness of Spain. In conse- 
quence of religious persecutions and other disturbances in the 
Iberian Peninsula during the 12" century, some Jewish families 
emigrated to southern France or northern Italy, and spread 
something of the learning and achievements of their native 
land in their new homes. Works written in Hebrew, moreover, 
stimulated a desire for additional works in that language. In 
addition, the general cultural awakening in Western Europe 
during the 12" century affected the Jews, encouraging them 
to the further acquisition of knowledge. Without question, at 
the end of the 12 century, Maimonides’ Hebrew code of Jew- 
ish law Mishneh Torah excited scholars in France and Italy, so 
that they avidly sought everything the master produced, trans- 
lating it from Arabic into Hebrew. 

No discernible pattern governed the books that were 
translated into Hebrew. Apparently, books were often trans- 
lated on the request of a patron, or a scholar would select a 
book to translate for his own reasons. However, besides the 
large number of such unclassifiable translations, activity was 
concentrated in the fields of philosophy, mathematics, medi- 
cine, and other sciences. Generally, translators explained their 
undertakings as being in response to a special request. Judah 
ibn *Tibbon relates in the introduction to his Hebrew version 
of Bahya ibn Paquda’s Hovot ha-Levavot (Duties of the Heart) 
that Meshullam b. Jacob, whom he praises as an adept in both 
religious and secular studies, urged him to prepare a trans- 
lation of the Arabic work. Similarly, Judah *Al-Harizi states 
that he translated Maimonides’ Moreh Nevukhim (Guide of the 
Perplexed) at the invitation of some Provengal scholars. There 
are many other examples of requests urging the translation 
of a work, yet there is no information about remuneration, 
although the translators presumably received some payment 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: EM, S.v.; N. Avigad and Y. Yadin, Genesis 
Apocryphon (1956), 28; Alt, in: PJB, 24 (1928), 12ff; 25 (1929), ff; 
Abel, in: RB, 23, p. 386-7. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


BAALIS (Heb. ovy), king of Ammon during the first half of 
the sixth century B.c.£. The name appears to be composed of 
the theophoric root “Baal” and a suffix of unclear meaning; it 
is ancient and appears in *Ugaritic documents in alphabetic 
writing as Bis and in syllabic writing as Baala-si. Although 
a connection has been made between the biblical Baalis and 
a stamp impression c. 600 B.c.E. from Ammonite territory 
reading Imlkmr ‘bd b'‘lys* this last, Baal- Yasha, is etymologi- 
caly distinct from Baalis. The Bible mentions Baalis only once 
(Jer. 40:14), in connection with the murder of *Gedaliah, who 
had been appointed by the Babylonian king as governor of 
the Judean cities after the conquest of Jerusalem in 586 B.c.£. 
Johanan son of Kareah and some army officers warned Geda- 
liah that Baalis had dispatched Ishmael son of Nethaniah to 
murder him. For his motives, see Ammonites and *Ishmael. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bright, Hist, 310; Ginsberg, in: A. Marx Jubi- 
lee Volume (1950), 366f£.; Yeivin, in: Tarbiz, 12 (1940/41), 261-2, 265-6; 
W. Rudolph, Jeremia (Ger., 1947), 685 ff. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. 
Ahituv, Handbook of Ancient Hebrew Inscriptions (1992), 241. 


[Bustanay Oded] 


BAAL-MAKHSHOVES (pen name of Israel Isidor Elyas- 
hev; 1873-1924), Yiddish literary critic, pioneer, and creator 
of Yiddish literary criticism as an art form. Born in Kovno, 
Baal-Makhshoves was educated at a Courland yeshivah which 
combined the moral severity of the *Musar movement with a 
modern curriculum, including mathematics, geography, and 
German. The influence of the Musar movement intensified 
his skepticism, melancholy, and analytic sagacity. After com- 
pleting his studies at a Swiss high school, he studied medicine 
at Heidelberg and Berlin. Although he practiced medicine 
in Kovno, Vilna, Riga, Warsaw, and St. Petersburg, and also 
translated a few popular works of science into Yiddish, his 
main interest was in belles lettres. In 1896 he began to write 
in German and Russian and in 1901 published his first Yid- 
dish critical reviews in Der Yud. Influenced by the writer I.L. 
*Peretz, Baal-Makhshoves continued to write in Yiddish. In 
a brilliant essay, “Tsvey Shprakhn - Eyneyntsike Literatur” 
(“Two Languages - One Literature”), he stressed the unity of 
Jewish literature despite its linguistic duality. In another fa- 
mous essay, “Dray Shtetlakh” (“Three Towns”) he called at- 
tention to the three different interpretations of shtet] culture 
in the works of Peretz, Sholem Asch, and I.M. Vaisenberg. 
An early admirer of Theodor Herzl, he translated Altneuland 
into Yiddish (1902) and participated in the Fifth and Twelfth 
Zionist Congresses. His war years were spent as a medical of- 
ficer in the Russian Army. Another burst of literary activ- 
ity as Yiddish editor of Klal-verlag (Berlin, 1922-23), was cut 
short by his illness and subsequent death. Baal-Makhshoves 
introduced European aesthetic standards and norms into his 


interpretation of Yiddish literature. He discovered new tal- 
ents and encouraged H. *Leivick, David *Bergelson, and the 
postrevolutionary Kiev Group. He held that both Hebrew and 
Yiddish should be recognized as Jewish national languages, 
the former because it linked the Jewish people with its historic 
past and the latter because it united Jews in the Diaspora. He 
saw himself fulfilling a role in Yiddish literature similar to that 
of critics like Byelinski and Lessing in Russian and German 
literature, respectively, and as heralding a Jewish literary re- 
naissance whose pioneers were Sholem Yankev *Abramovitsh 
(Mendele Mokher Seforim), *Sholem Aleichem, I.L. *Peretz, 
Sholem *Asch, and H.N. *Bialik, to each of whom he devoted 
a penetrating essay. He accepted Taine’s theory that historical, 
geographical, and ethnic environment determined the char- 
acter of literary creativity, and formulated the view that true 
creativity led from regionalism to national culture, illustrating 
it in his essay on the impact of South Russian Jewish life on 
Yiddish literature. He translated authors like Turgenev (Foters 
un Kinder, “Fathers and Children,’ 1922) and Tolstoy (Kozakn, 
“Cossacks, c. 1920) into Yiddish. 

Less well-known but no less valuable are his Ironishe 
Mayselekh (“Ironic Tales,” after 1910), in which he expressed 
his increasing pessimism and disillusionment. His selected 
works appeared in five volumes (1915, 1923”, 1929°) and in a 
single volume in 1953. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 2 (1927), 744-66; S. Niger, 
Lezer, Dikhter un Kritiker (1928), 495-565; Eliashey, in: Lite, 1 (1951), 
1313-72; N.B. Minkoff, Zeks Yidishe Kritiker (1954), 227-90; LNYL, 1 
(1956), 359-66; S. Niger, Kritik un Kritiker (1959), 360-82. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: M. Krutikov, in: Polin, 17 (2004), 243-58. 


[Simha Katz and Shlomo Bickel / Shifra Kuperman (2"¢ ed.)] 


BAAL-MEON (Heb. ji?) 73), city in Transjordan also called 
Beth-Baal-Meon (Josh. 13:17), Beth-Meon (Jer. 48:23), and 
apparently Beon (Num. 32:3). It was allotted to the tribe of 
Reuben (Num. 32:37-38; Josh. 13:17) and remained in Israelite 
hands until the revolt of Mesha, king of Moab (mid-ninth 
century B.c.E.). According to Mesha’s stele (1.9), he captured 
the city from Israel and rebuilt it, constructing a pool or water 
channel there (ashuah). Baal-Meon is listed among the cities of 
Moab by Jeremiah (48:23) and Ezekiel (25:9). Its identification 
with the modern village of Main, 4% mi. (7 km.) southwest of 
Madeba, coincides with Eusebius (Onom. 44:21; 46:2), who 
identified Beelmaus with a large village nine miles from Hes- 
hbon near the hot springs of Baaru. The village is built on an- 
cient remains, and the most important find there has been the 
mosaic pavement of a church on which a number of churches 
of the Holy Land are depicted. The Tosefta (Shev. 7:11) contains 
a reference to Baal-Meon in the Shephelah of Transjordan. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conder, Survey, 176-7; A. Musil, Arabia Pe- 
traea, 1 (1907), 397-9; Abel, Geog, 2 (1938), 259; Press, Erez, s.v. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


BAAL-PERAZIM (Heb. 0°315 73), locality (perhaps an 
old Canaanite sanctuary) near Jerusalem, where David de- 
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from those who requested the work. Perhaps a community as- 
sumed some obligation for payment, especially if the persons 
interested in the translation were influential members in it. 
While it is reasonable to assume this of professional transla- 
tors, like the Tibbonids or al-Harizi, it is probable that other 
translators were impelled by a personal interest in the work 
and a desire to bring it to the attention of their fellow Jews. 

There was considerable complaint about the neglect of 
Hebrew and the employment of Arabic. Writers occasionally 
pointed out the difference between Jews who lived under Is- 
lamic domination and Jews who resided in Christian lands. It 
was not the use of the vernacular Arabic which vexed them, 
because it was taken for granted that for social intercourse 
the language of the land was the proper vehicle. But in view 
of the fact that Jews in Christian countries utilized Hebrew 
in their literary productions, Jewish writers in Islamic coun- 
tries justified their use of Arabic by claiming that the subjects 
they dealt with - subjects not cultivated by Italian and French 
Jews - required a vocabulary which Hebrew did not possess 
and which Arabic possessed in abundance. Moses ha-Kohen 
*Gikatilla, who supplied a Hebrew translation of the gram- 
matical studies of Hayytj, explains that grammarians were 
compelled to write in Arabic “because it is the current speech 
of a victorious people, and it is explicit while Hebrew is vague; 
clear and plain whereas Hebrew is ambiguous; and it is proper 
to elucidate the unknown by the known and the vague by the 
explicit” Judah ibn Tibbon presents a brief historical survey 
of the course of development: “Afterward most of the geonim 
lived in the Diaspora of the Muslim Empire, Iraq, Erez Israel 
and Iran, and spoke Arabic, and all the Jewish communities 
in those areas spoke that tongue. Most of their interpretations 
of biblical and mishnaic and talmudic books were in Arabic, 
as also most of their compilations and responsa in answer to 
inquiries made of them. All the people understood it. More- 
over it is a rich language, fully adequate for every theme and 
every need of orator or author; straight and clear rhetoric, to 
express the essence of every subject more than is possible in 
Hebrew.’ Notwithstanding the conceded advantages of Ara- 
bic over Hebrew, Jews adhered to the tradition that Hebrew 
was the divine tongue, the first to serve mankind. But the exile 
and the tribulations which Jews suffered had caused the loss 
of a significant portion of Hebrew vocabulary, since the Bible 
was the only record preserved. 

In view of the difference in the richness of the two lan- 
guages, the role of translator imposed certain duties, the main 
being the coinage of words and phrases in Hebrew according 
to need. For translating philosophical, scientific, or medical 
works new technical words had to be created in Hebrew. It was 
also necessary to decide what method to pursue in this pro- 
cess. Ordinarily translation is in large measure interpretation, 
and the function of the translator is to transmit in the new 
medium the sense of the original. Before Samuel ibn Tibbon 
translated the Guide of the Perplexed into Hebrew, he asked 
Maimonides for suggestions. The latter offered the following 
instructions: a translator must first understand the content, 
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and narrate and explain that content in the language in which 
he is working. He will not escape changing the order of words, 
or transmitting phrases in single words, or eliminating vo- 
cables, or adding them, so that the work is well ordered and 
expounded, and the language of the translator will follow the 
principles governing that language. Despite this very sensible 
advice, Samuel ibn Tibbon’s translation of the Guide, and his 
father’s version of other works, give the impression of exces- 
sive faithfulness to the original. Yet this did not prove contrary 
to Maimonides’ demands, inasmuch as he expressed his grati- 
tude for the accomplishment of his translator. In fact, the style 
developed by father and son, with strong Arabic influence in 
its morphology, syntax, and vocabulary, became the standard 
for subsequent efforts in this field (Goshen-Gottstein). Other 
ways of translating, searching for a pure, more literary biblical 
language and avoiding the numerous neologisms, was under- 
taken also by other Jewish scholars like Judah Al-Harizi, who 
translated Maimonides’ Guide in a completely different way 
not long after the Tibbonid translation. But the method of the 
ibn Tibbon family was taken as a model for the future, while 
Al-Harizi’s translation was quickly forgotten. 

When the full mastery of Arabic was lacking, books were 
translated from Arabic to Latin by way of the Hebrew version, 
and occasionally Hebrew translations were made from the 
Latin rather than from the original Arabic. Although thorough 
knowledge of both tongues was theoretically necessary — to 
appreciate the nuances and fathom the true meaning of the 
original, and to render it authentically and idiomatically - in 
practice this was unfortunately rarely the case. Translators, 
even if they were qualified to produce the ideal version, were 
so concerned about remaining faithful to the original Ara- 
bic that they frequently violated Hebrew syntax or sentence 
structure, and disregarded simple rules of gender and num- 
ber. Nevertheless, translators contributed greatly to the en- 
richment of Hebrew, adding a large scientific and philosophic 
vocabulary. The means utilized to expand the vocabulary were 
forming new words from existing roots, creating additional 
noun patterns, making derivations from verbal stems, or 
forming verbs from nouns. Occasionally a new meaning was 
attached to an existing term, parallel to the course followed in 
the coinage of the Arabic terminology. In addition, a number 
of words were borrowed from Arabic, and they were gener- 
ally adjusted to the morphological requirements of Hebrew. 
It should also be kept in mind that the philosophic and scien- 
tific style introduced by the translators became the standard, 
so that men who composed in Hebrew followed the patterns 
adopted from Arabic. 

Translators were not always familiar with the subject of 
the work they were rendering. Occasionally criticism would 
be voiced about translators who offered to work without ade- 
quate knowledge of the field involved. However, on the whole, 
translators were usually conscious of their obligations, and 
succeeded in transmitting authentic versions of the originals. 
Even in more popular literature, where greater freedom could 
be taken since in popular works eloquence was frequently a 
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major quality, the Hebrew version, although it may read like an 
original, will still be a correct rendering. Abraham ibn Hasdai’s 
*Ben ha-Melekh ve-ha-Nazir, a beautiful Jewish book in He- 
brew, is unmistakably a rendering of Barlaam and Josaphat. 
Other popular works translated into Hebrew were *Kalila and 
Dimna and Sinbad the Sailor. In this genre, and, for that matter, 
in some of the more serious compositions, like Ibn Gabirol’s 
Improvement of the Qualities of the Soul, translators often sub- 
stituted Jewish personalities and references for foreign ones, 
and even replaced Arabic verses with Jewish equivalents. 

Translators generally approached their task with deep 
humility. Statements of inadequacy and confessions of igno- 
rance, which should have kept them from the undertaking, 
are often found in translators’ introductions to their works. 
Although some of these expressions were undoubtedly pro 
forma, many others represent expressions of genuine trepi- 
dation with which translators assumed the charge. Samuel 
b. Judah of Marseilles, who translated Aristotle’s Ethics, ad- 
mits openly and sincerely his insufficient acquaintance with 
the subject and expresses the hope of studying it in depth to 
improve his rendering. Judah b. Nathan, who prepared a He- 
brew version of Ghazali’s The Intentions of the Philosopher, 
frankly describes his inadequate command of the language 
and the subject. Yet the results are by and large highly com- 
mendable. 

Our main source of information about Hebrew transla- 
tions is still the monumental work of M. Steinschneider, Die 
hebraeischen Uebersetzungen des Mittelalters und die Juden 
als Dolmetscher (1893, repr. 1956). The following is a survey 
of medieval Hebrew translations of Arabic and Latin works. 
It begins with philosophy, and in this field *Aristotle was far 
and away the outstanding representative of Greek thought 
among Muslim and Jewish thinkers. The latter, who were 
mostly unfamiliar with Greek, knew him only through the 
Arabic. Two Muslim philosophers are extremely important 
for their influence on their Jewish counterparts: Abu al-Nasr 
Muhammad al-*Farabi (c. 870-950), known as “the second 
teacher” (Aristotle was the first), and Abu al-Walid Muham- 
mad ibn Rushd (*Averroes; 1126-1198). The Jewish philoso- 
phers knew the views of the Greek master through the com- 
mentaries of these two. 

The Muslim thinkers, and Maimonides among the Jews, 
knew of a compendium of the entire Organon; but in Hebrew 
translation, only some parts are to be found: (1) Porphyry’s 
Isagoge was called Kizzur mi-Kol Melekhet ha-Higgayon by 
its translator Moses b. Samuel ibn Tibbon. A fragment of 
another version of their Introduction to logic is also extant; 
(2) Categoriae Sifrei Maamarot, in two renderings; (3) Her- 
meneutica, in two Hebrew translations, both known to Abra- 
ham Avigdor in his commentary on Averroes; (4) Syllogisms, 
also in two translations, and an abridgment by Jacob Anatoli; 
(5) Analytica Posteriora - Maamar bi-Tenaei ha-Hekkesh ha- 
Mofet, anonymous; (6) Topica - Ommanut ha-Nissuah, in two 
translations, both anonymous. All of these works in logic are 
in al-Farabi’s version. 
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Averroes studied Aristotle's works in three ways: (1) Sum- 
maries of the latter’s teachings which he himself called Al- 
Jawami “al-Sighar (the brief compendia; in Heb. Kizzur). 
(2) The Middle Commentaries, which Averroes named Tal- 
khis - Be’ur or Perush; the Hebrew renderings do not indicate 
in each work whether it is from this body, or from the next one. 
(3) The Great Commentaries. In these Aristotle’s text is offered 
in sections, followed in every case by a detailed commentary. 
In the ensuing list 1 = The Compendium, 2 = The Middle Com- 
mentary, 3 = The Great Commentary. 1. Logic. (1a) Kol Melekhet 
ha-Higgayon le-Aristoteles mi-Kizzurei ibn Rushd by Jacob b. 
Inaktur, Nov. 10, 1189. (1b) Kizzur Higgayon by Samuel b. Judah 
of Marseilles, December 1329. He explains in his introduction 
that he undertook it only because the previous one was a poor 
performance. (2a) by Jacob b. Abba Mari Anatoli, March 1232. 
(2b) Nissuah ve-Hataah by Kalonymus b. Kalonymus, Arles, 
1313. (2c) Halazah ve-Shir by Todros Todrosi, Arles, 1337. (3) 
Ha-Mofet by Kalonymus b. Kalonymus, December 1314. 

u. A. Physics. (1) Ha-Shema ha-Tivi by Moses ibn Tib- 
bon. (2a) Ha-Shema by Zerahiah Hen of Barcelona, in Rome, 
1284. It is in eight sections (maamarim), divided into prin- 
ciples (kelalim), and these into chapters (perakim). (2b) Ha- 
Shema by Kalonymus b. Kalonymus, Arles, 1316. (3) Ha-Shema 
by Kalonymus b. Kalonymus. It seems that another version 
was prepared by Moses b. Solomon. 

B. Sefer ha-Shamayim (1) Themistius’ paraphrase, by 
Zerahiah Hen, Rome, 1284. Averroes’ Kelalei ha-Shamayim 
veha-Olam was done by Moses ibn Tibbon. (2) by Solomon 
b. Joseph ibn Ayytb of Granada, in Béziers, 1259. 

c. (1) Ha-Havayah ve-ha-Hefsed, by Moses ibn Tibbon, 
1250. (2) by Zerahiah Hen, Rome, 1284. Also by Kalonymus 
b. Kalonymus, October 1316. 

p. Al-Athar al-‘Alawiyya on meteorology. (1) Otot ha- 
Shamayim by Samuel ibn Tibbon, 1210. A work by Averroes: 
Otot Elyonot was translated into Hebrew by Moses ibn Tib- 
bon. (2) Be’‘ur Sefer ha-Otot ha-Elyonot by Kalonymus b. Kal- 
onymus, Arles, 1316. 

E. Ha-Zemahim 1-2 by Shem Tov ibn Falaquera, and 
Kalonymus b. Kalonymus, who did Averroes’ commentary, 
April 1314. 

F. Sefer Baalei-Hayyim, consisting of de Natura Anima- 
lium, de Partibus and de Generatione. The last two were trans- 
lated by Jacob b. Machir ibn Tibbon, December 1302. 

G. On the Soul, translated by Zerahiah Hen in Rome, 
1284. Averroes’ treatment (1) Kelalei Sefer ha-Nefesh, by Moses 
ibn Tibbon, 1244. (2a) by Shem Tov b. Isaac of Tortosa. (2b) 
Beur Sefer ha-Nefesh by Moses ibn Tibbon, April 1261. (3) Of 
the Great Commentary no Hebrew translation is known, but 
it was used by Shem Tov Falaquera and was commented on 
by Joseph b. Shem Tov. It is also pertinent to mention the trea- 
tise of Alexander of Aphrodisias, which in Hebrew is Maamar 
Nefesh, translated by Samuel b. Judah of Marseilles in Mur- 
cia, November 1323. 

H. Of the Parva Naturalia, consisting of de Sensu et Sen- 
sato, de Memoria, de Somno, and de Berevitate Vitae, only the 
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first was translated as Ha-Hush ve-ha Muhash by Moses ibn 
Tibbon, July 1314, in Montpellier. 

Metaphysics. Al-Farabi’s introduction Kitab fi Aghrad 
Aristo fi Kitab ma bad al-Tabia was rendered anonymously 
in Hebrew under the title: Be-Khavvanot Aristo be-Sifro Mah 
she-Akhar ha-Teva. Books alpha-lambda were done from the 
Latin by Baruch b. Yaish for Samuel Sarfati about 1485. Of 
Averroes’ treatment, one was presented in Hebrew by Moses 
ibn Tibbon in May 1258, a second by Zerahiah Hen, 1284, in 
Rome and also by Kalonymus b. Kalonymus in May 1317. The 
third is by Moses b. Solomon of Salon in Beaucaire, 1310-20, 
of which only Hebrew fragments survive. Themistius’ para- 
phrase of Book Lambda (12) was translated by Moses ibn Tib- 
bon. De Anima plus Averroes’ commentary was explained, 
and possibly translated by Moses Narboni under the title Ef- 
sharut ha-Devekut ba-Sekhel ha-Poel. Three treatises on the 
same theme were translated into Hebrew by Samuel ibn Tib- 
bon. Aristotle's Nicomachean Ethics were rendered in Hebrew 
from the Latin by Don Meir b. Solomon Alguadez, Averroes’ 
middle commentary in Hebrew by Samuel b. Judah of Mar- 
seilles, February 1321. 

His Politics were never translated into Arabic, although 
its existence was known as the practical application of the 
principle in the Ethics to the conduct of the state, but it is 
Plato’s Republic which was available in Arabic under the title 
Kitab al-Siydsa and was translated into Hebrew by Samuel b. 
Judah of Marseilles in 1320-22. 

Of Aristotle’s Economica, a Hebrew version from the Ar- 
abic was prepared by David b. Solomon of Seville (1373?), and 
probably from the Latin by Leon Aretino. The latter carries an 
Introduction by an otherwise unknown Abraham ibn Tibbon. 
Several pseudo-Aristotelian works circulated in Hebrew, gen- 
erally via Arabic. Of these, Problemata by Moses ibn Tibbon 
(1264); on stones - Sefer ha-Avanim or De Lapidario; Theology 
by Moses b. Joseph Arovas, from the Arabic, and also in Ital- 
ian by him; Secretum secretorum, in Arabic Sirr al-Asrar, and 
in Hebrew, anonymously, Sod ha-Sodot, in the 13" century; de 
Causis, on the absolute good, by Zerahiah Hen called Ha-Be'ur 
be-Tov ha-Gamur, and also by Hillel b. Samuel of Verona, both 
from the Arabic, which is not known (Produs de Causis was 
rendered in Hebrew by Judah Romano, and called Sefer ha- 
Sibbot); Kitab-al-Tufaha (“On the Apple”; on immorality, and 
seen as an imitation of Plato's Phaedo) in Hebrew by Abraham 
ibn Hisdai; these are also letters which he sent to Alexander 
the Great, and works on auguring. 

Muslim thinkers who wrote in Arabic, and whose works 
were translated into Hebrew, include al-Farabi: Fi al-Tanbih‘ 
ala Sabil al-Sada is rendered in Hebrew, Ha-Hearah al- 
Derekh ha-Hazlahah, by an anonymous translator; Kitab al- 
Mabad? or al-Siyasa was translated by Moses ibn Tibbon, and 
named Sefer ha-Hathalah; Ihsa@’ al-Ulim (an enumeration of 
the sciences), in Hebrew, by Kalonymus b. Kalonymus, Be- 
Mispar ha-Hokhmot; ‘Uyiin al-Mas@il (answers to philosophi- 
cal problems), in Hebrew Ayin Mishpat ha-Derushim by To- 
dros Todrosi; Kalonymus b. Kalonymus did Iggeret be-Siddur 
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Kriat ha-Hokhmot from the Arabic fi ma Yanbaghi‘an Yaqdum 
qabla Taallum al-Falsafa; Ba-Sekhel u-va-Muskal from fi al- 
‘Aql wa al-Maqiil; the last was also translated anonymously 
as Ha Sekhel ve-ha-muskalot. Risala fi Hayat al-Nafs was done 
in Hebrew by Zerahiah Hen, in 1284, Ibn Sina (Avicenna, 
d. 1037), accepted by orthodox Islam, wrote al-Samda’ wa al- 
‘Alam, translated into Hebrew as Ha-Shamayim ve-ha-Olam, 
by Solomon b. Moses of Melgueil (second half of 13" cen- 
tury), probably from Latin; Sefer ha-Shenah ve-ha-Yekzah by 
the same, again from Latin; al-Najat, translated as Hazzalat 
ha-Nefesh by Todros Todrosi (1330-40); Hai ibn Yaqzan, in 
Hebrew Iggeret Hai ben Mekiz by Abraham ibn Ezra. 

Al-*Ghazali (d. 1111), the famous critic of philosophy, 
wrote Maqasid al-Faldsifa (“The Objectives of the Philoso- 
pher”; it was cribbed by Saddiah b. Daud al-‘Adeni under the 
title Zakat al-Nafs) which was adopted by Isaac al-Balagh 
(only the first two parts) and called Deot ha-Pilosofim. A 
translation, Kavvanot ha-Pilosofim, was prepared (1352-58) by 
Judah b. Nathan, a Provengal physician. A third anonymous 
version also exists. His Tahdfut al-Falasifa (“The Collapse of 
the Philosophers”) was translated into Hebrew, by Zerahiah 
b. Isaac ha-Levi, called Saladin, and possibly the Rabbi Ferrer 
of the Tortosa disputation (1412-14). Mi‘yar al-‘Ilm is Moznei 
ha-Iyyunim by Jacob b. Machir ibn Tibbon; Mizéan al-‘Amal, 
an ethical work, done by Abraham b. Samuel ibn Hasdai and 
called Moznei Zedek. Mishkatt al-Anwar (“The Niche of the 
Lights”) is Maskit ha-Orot by Isaac b. Joseph al-Fasi, of the 
135 century. Another, but anonymous, rendering is called 
Ha-Orot ha-Elohiyyot. 

Abdallah ibn Muhammad of Badajoz (d. 1127) wrote al- 
D@ira al-Wahmiyya (“The Imaginary Circle”) a work which 
was quite influential among Jewish thinkers. Moses ibn Tibbon 
rendered it into Hebrew, calling it Ha-Agullot ha-Ra’yoniyyot. 
It was also done by Samuel Motot, as part of his commentary 
on Sefer Yezirah. Ibn Baja (d. 1138 in Fez) wrote Kitab al- Wada‘ 
(“The Farewell” [to the world]) which was converted into He- 
brew by Hayyim ibn Vivas, and fi Tadbir al-Mutawahhid (on 
the conduct of the recluse) which is Be-Hanhagat ha-Mit- 
boded, by Moses of Narbonne who wrote a commentary on it. 
Ibn Tufayl (d. 1185 in Murcia) composed a celebrated Risdlat 
Hayy ben Yaqzan, in Hebrew Iggeret Hayawan ben Yakson, 
it was also incorporated by Moses of Narbonne in his com- 
mentary. Ibn Rushd (Averroes, d. 1198) wrote an exposition of 
the harmony of religion and philosophy called Fas! al-Maqal 
etc., which was translated into Hebrew, anonymously, under 
the name Ha-Hevdel ha-Neemar she-Bein ha-Torah ve-ha 
Hokhmah min ha-Devekut. He refuted Ghazali’s critique of 
philosophy in his Tah@fut al-Tahafut (“The Collapse of the 
Collapse”); its Hebrew version, Happalat ha-Happalah, was 
prepared by Kalonymus b. David b. Todros. A second render- 
ing, anonymous, is also extant. 

Since a number of Jewish thinkers wrote their works in 
Arabic, they also required conversion into Hebrew. The earliest 
is Isaac Israeli. Among his philosophic writings are Kitab al- 
Hudad wa al-Rusim (“Book of Definitions”), in Hebrew, Sefer 
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ha-Gevulim ve-ha-Reshamim by Nissim b. Solomon; Kitab al- 
Ustuqsat as Sefer ha-Yesodot by Abraham ibn Hisdai; Maqala 
fi-Yishersku ha-Mayim, in an anonymous Hebrew version; 
Sefer ha-Ruah ve-ha-Nefesh, only a small fragment of the Ar- 
abic original is extant. Saadiah b. Joseph al-Fayyumi (d. 942) 
composed Kitab al-Amdanat wa al-I‘tiqddat, called in Hebrew 
Sefer ha-Emunot ve-ha Deot by Judah ibn Tibbon. An anony- 
mous version titled Pitron Sefer ha-Emunot is also extant. His 
commentary on Sefer Yezirah is likewise found in Hebrew, but 
the translator is not known with certainty. 

Bahya ibn Paquda composed the ethical-philosophical, 
Far@id al-Qulib; in Hebrew it is Hovot ha-Levavot translated 
by Judah ibn Tibbon, who also appended an interesting in- 
troduction to his translation. 

Solomon ibn Gabirol wrote a philosophic rather than a 
theological study, whose Arabic original has not been discov- 
ered. No medieval Hebrew translation exists (one is extant in 
Latin), but an epitome, Likkutim, prepared by Shem Tov ibn 
Falaquera, is extant. A modern Hebrew version is now avail- 
able. Other works Ibn Gabirol rendered into Hebrew included 
Islah al-Akhlaq (“The Improvement of the Character”) trans- 
lated by Judah ibn Tibbon as Tikkun Middot ha-Nefesh, and 
a collection of aphorisms, probably by the same translator, 
under the title Mivhar ha-Peninnim. Another version, in the 
rhyme, Shekel ha-Kodesh, was the work of Joseph Kimhi. Jo- 
seph ibn Zaddik, a judge in Cordoba (d. 1149), wrote al-‘Alam 
al-Saghir (“Microcosm”), which is Ha-Olam ha-Katan in He- 
brew, but the translator is unknown. 

Judah Halevi (d. 1141) is the author of Kitab al-Hujja wa 
al-Dalil (“The Argument and Proof”), known as Ha-Kuzari 
in Judah ibn Tibbon’s Hebrew rendering. A fragment is also 
extant of a translation by Judah b. Kardena. Abraham ibn 
Daud, the earliest Aristotelian among Jewish thinkers, wrote 
al-‘Aqida al-Rafia, on free will and other matters. It was trans- 
lated as Ha-Emunah ha-Nissaah by Samuel ibn Motot in 1312, 
and as Ha-Emunah ha-Ramah by Solomon b. Levi. Moses Ibn 
Ezra wrote a work of literary criticism, Kitab al-Muhadara 
wa al-Mudhdakara (which is called Shirat Yisrael in a modern 
Hebrew version by B. Halper, or Sefer ha-Iyyunim ve-ha-Di- 
yyunim by A.S. Halkin), and Fi Ma‘na al-Majaz wa al-Hagqiqa 
(“On Literalisms and Figurative Expressions”), part of which 
was rendered into Hebrew as Arugat ha-Bosem. 

Many of the works of Maimonides were rendered in 
Hebrew translation. Of his commentary on the Mishnah, 
Judah al-Harizi translated the general introduction and most 
of Zera’im; Joseph ibn al-Fawwal and a certain Simhah did 
Moed and Nashim in Huesca; the remaining three were done 
in Saragossa by Solomon ibn Ya’qib (Nezikin) and Nethanel 
ibn Almali (Kodashim and Tohorot). There are also fragments 
of other translations. Avot was done by Samuel ibn Tibbon. 
Maimonides’ Sefer ha-Mitzvot, listing the 613 biblical pre- 
cepts, was rendered into Hebrew by Abraham ibn Hisdai, 
of which only fragments exist, and by Moses ibn Tibbon. A 
third version exists by Solomon ibn Ayyub. His epistle on 
forced conversion was titled Iggeret ha-Shemad in Hebrew; 
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the translator is unknown; his Iggeret Teiman exists in three 
Hebrew versions: (a) by Samuel ibn Tibbon; (b) by Abraham 
ibn Hisdai; (c) by Nahum ha-Maaravi; his treatise on resur- 
rection, Maamar Tehiyyat ha-Metim, by Samuel ibn Tibbon. 
His major philosophic composition, Daldlat al-Ha’irin, was 
translated by Samuel ibn Tibbon and also by Judah al-Harizi. 
His treatise on logic, Maqala fi Sind‘at al-Mantiq, is available 
in Hebrew, probably from Moses ibn Tibbon’s hand, as Mil- 
lot ha-Higgayon. 

Joseph b. Judah ibn Aknin wrote a philosophic commen- 
tary on the Songs of Songs, which he called Inkishaf al-Asrar 
wa Tuhur al-Anwar. It was recently translated into Hebrew. Of 
Karaite thinkers, Joseph al-Basir’s two works were provided 
with a Hebrew translation: Al-Muhtawi was translated under 
the title Sefer ha-Ne’imot, and Kitab al-Tamyiz, received by the 
Hebrew name Mahkimot Peti. 

Books by Christians which are available in Hebrew 
translation include Quaestiones naturale by Adelard of Bath 
(c. 1120), which is Dodi ve-Nekhdi, by Berechiah ha-Nakdan; 
Philosophia of Albertus Magnus (1193-1286) is in a Hebrew 
version titled Kizzur ha-Pilosofyah ha-Tivit by Abraham Sha- 
lom, and Aegidius de Columnas (d. 1306) De Regimine Princi- 
pum, in Hebrew Hanhagat ha-Melakhim. The De Consolationes 
Philosophiae of Boethius (d. 524) was translated into Hebrew 
by Samuel b, Benveniste and called Menahem Meshiv Nafshi, 
and again by Azariah b. Abba Mari under the name Nehamot 
ha-Pilosofyah. Other scholastics whose works were trans- 
lated are Occam (d. 1343/7) whose Summa totius, in Hebrew 
Perakim ba-Kolel, was translated by Eli Habillo, who called 
himself Don Manuel. Petrus Hispanus (d. 1276) wrote Parva 
Logicalia, a work quite popular among Jews, as can be judged 
from the several renderings: (a) Higgayon Kazar by Abraham 
Avigdor; (b) Higgayon by Judah b. Samuel Shalom; (c) Trat- 
tat, anonymous; Be'ur ha-Mavo by Jehezekiah b. Halafta. Rai- 
mund Lull (d. 1215) created an Ars Parva from his Ars Magna, 
the former was rendered into Hebrew by several translators as 
Melakhah Kezarah. Many of Thomas Aquinas’ works, particu- 
larly the philosophic treatises and commentaries, were made 
available in Hebrew. 

The Jews in the Islamic world were deeply interested in 
mathematics, first, because of its intrinsic challenge, and sec- 
ondly, because of its use in astronomy and astrology, which 
had important practical and religious implications. As in phi- 
losophy, so in science, the pursuits of the Greek scientists were 
eagerly studied. Archimedes’ work on cylinders was translated 
by Kalonymus b. Kalonymus under the title Ba-Kaddur u-va 
Iztevanah from Costa ibn Lucca’s Arabic version. Kalonymus 
also provided a Hebrew version of the measurement of cir- 
cles, Bi-Meshihat ha-Agullah; from Thabit b. Karras’ Arabic. 
Euclid was the representative of the Greeks. His Kitab al-Usiul 
or al-Ustuqsat, in 12 books, augmented by two more of Hyp- 
sicles, was rendered by Moses ibn Tibbon in 1270. Another 
version called Yesodot ve-Shorashim was made by Jacob b. 
Machir about 1270. Other Hebrew texts also exist, possibly 
from the Latin, for example, his Data in Sefer ha-Mattanot 
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by Jacob b. Machir. The Optics, bi-Khtilaf al-Manathir, and 
Hilluf ha-Mabbatim in Hebrew, was also the work of Jacob b. 
Machir. In the Hebrew manuscript Sefer ha-Marim of Euclid 
follows the preceding work. But the Arabs know only a Kitab 
al-Mira by Aristotle. A book of Menelaus of Alexandria (first 
century; Ar. Kitab al-Ashkal al-Kurriyya) was translated into 
Hebrew by Jacob b. Machir and called Sefer Mileus ba-Temu- 
not ha-Kadduriyyot. 

Ptolemy of Alexandria (d. 150), known to Jews and Arabs 
as Betolomaus, is the author of Elmegiste, which was trans- 
lated into Hebrew as Hibbur ha-Gadol by Jacob Anatoli. The 
introduction to Elmegiste was turned into Hebrew as Hokhmat 
ha-Kokhavim, or Hokhmat Tekhunah ha-Kezarah by Moses 
ibn Tibbon. His Hypotheses was rendered by Kalonymus 
b. Kalonymus in 1317 under the title Be-Sippur Inyenei ha- 
Kokhavim ha-Nevukhim. Several works ascribed to Ptolemy 
also circulated, among them the Astrolabe, called Maaseh 
ha-Azterolav by Solomon Sharvit ha-Zahav (14'* century), 
and Planispherium, called Mofetei Kelei ha-Habbatah, prob- 
ably from the Latin. 

Muslim mathematician and astronomer Jabir ibn Aflah’s 
Kitab al-Haya, which was translated into Hebrew by Moses 
ibn Tibbon, is identical with the alleged Elmegiste in nine 
books, completed in 1274. His Sector of Menelaus is Ha-Hibbur 
ba-Temunah ha-Hitukhit le-Mileus; the translator is not known 
with certainty. Abu Batir’s De Nativitatibus was rendered into 
Hebrew as Sefer ha-Moladot by Ishaq abu al-Khayr from the 
Latin in 1498. Averroes’ Compendium is Kizzur Elmegiste by 
Jacob Anatoli in 1231. Abu Ishaq al-Bitrinji of Seville com- 
posed Kitab fi al-Haya, Maamar ba-Tekhunah in Hebrew 
by Moses ibn Tibbon. Costa ibn Lucca’s Al-‘Amal bial-kurra 
al-Nujiimiyya was translated by Jacob b. Machir as Sefer ha- 
Maaseh be-Khaddur ha-Galgol. Ahmed al-Ferghani (d. 833/ 
844) wrote Jawami* al-Nujiim which is Yesodot ha-Tekhunah 
by Jacob Anatoli (the title is not his). Muhammad al-Hassar 
composed an arithmetic which he named Al-Baydn wa al- 
Tidhkar, and it is available in the Hebrew translation of Moses 
ibn Tibbon as Heshbon. Ibn Haitham’s Qawl fi Hayat-‘Alam 
was translated as Sefer ha-Tekhunah by Jacob b. Machir in 
1271, and by Solomon ibn Fatir ha-Kohen in 1322. Abu Yusuf 
al-Kind?s astrological work on the new moon was prepared 
in Hebrew by Kalonymus b. Kalonymus as Iggeret be-Kizzur 
ha-Maamar ba-Moladot. His Iggeret ha-Maspeket ba-la-Hiyyut 
u-va-Matar exists in an anonymous translation. Ja‘far Abu 
Ma'‘shar (d. 885/6 at the age of 100) wrote Al-Madkhal al- 
Kabir, which was translated into Hebrew from the Latin un- 
der the name Mavo ha-Gadol me-Hokhmat ha-Tekhunah by 
Jacob b. Elijah. Another work of his is Sefer Kazar be-Mivhar 
Liabi Ma‘shar by an anonymous translator from the Arabic 
al-Ikhtiyarat. The astronomical Tables, by an unknown Mus- 
lim, were translated into Hebrew by Abraham ibn Ezra and 
called Taamei Luhot al-Khwarizmi. Ibn Mu‘adh’s discussion 
of the solar eclipse of 1079, was converted into Hebrew by 
Samuel b. Judah of Marseilles (1320-40), who also translated 
Ibn Mu’adh’s treatise on the Dawn, as Iggeret be-Ammud ha- 
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Shahar. Kitab al-‘Amal bi al-Asturlab by Ahmad ibn al-Saffar 
was rendered into Hebrew as Perush ha-Azterolab by Jacob 
b. Machir. Kalonymus b. Kalonymus translated Abu 1-Qasim 
ibn Samh’s work under the title Maamar ba-Iztevanot u-va- 
Mehudadim. Abu al-Kamil Shuja° of Egypt (900-950) com- 
posed Thard@’if al-Hisab, and it was translated from the Latin 
into Hebrew by Mordecai Finzi of Manta (1344-1375). Thabit 
b. Qurra (d.901) composed Kitab al-Shakl al-Qata‘. Its Hebrew 
version, Sefer ha-Temunah ha-Hittukhit, is by Kalonymus b. 
Kalonymus. Ibrahim al-Nakktsh ibn al-Zarkala (1061-80) 
composed al-Safiha al-Zarkaliya, which was done in Hebrew 
by an unknown translator under the title Iggeret ha Maaseh 
ba-Luah ha-Nikra Saftha. Another work by this author, on the 
fixed stars, was translated by Samuel b. Judah of Marseilles and 
called Maamar bi-Tenuat ha-Kokhavim ha-Kayyamim. 

A few Jewish astronomers wrote in Arabic, and their 
works required translation. Mashalla (d. 820) wrote an astro- 
logical study, which Abraham ibn Ezra translated under the 
title Sheelot. He also translated Mashallas work on eclipses 
which in Hebrew is called Be-Kadrut ha-Levanah ve-ha- 
Shemesh ve-Hibbur ha-Kokhavim u-Tekufat ha-Shanim. Sahl 
ibn Bishr (d. c. 820) compiled a book of principles of astrology, 
Kitab al-Ahkdm. Rendered into Hebrew by an unknown trans- 
lator, it is called Kelalim. Maimonides treatise on the calendar 
is translated by an unknown scholar as Hibbur be-Hokhmat 
ha-Ibbur. Joseph ibn Nahmias’ astronomical study, Nur al- 
‘Alam, was rendered into Hebrew by an unknown translator 
as Ha-Shamayim ha-Hadashim. The astronomical tables of 
Joseph ibn Wakkar were also done in Hebrew. 

The Alphonsine Tables, prepared by the Jew Yishak ibn 
Cid in 1265, for the Christian astronomer Alphonse, have 
been rendered into Hebrew, as have other tables, with ad- 
justed dates. Gerard of Sabionetta wrote a Thearica Planeta- 
rum which, in the Hebrew of Judah b. Samuel Shalom, is Iyyun 
Shivah Kokhevei Lekhet. Hermanus Contractus (d. 1054) pro- 
duced de Mensura Astrolabu, which in Hebrew is called Sefer 
ha-Azteroblin, and, in another version, Sefer Astrolog. Both 
translators are unknown. John of Gmund (d. 1417) is the au- 
thor of a treatise on the stars which David b. Meir Kalonymus 
translated into Hebrew and called Marot ha-Kokhavim. Ales- 
sandro Piccolomini (d. 1578) composed La Spera del Mondo 
and Speculazione dei Pianete. In Hebrew they are respectively 
Sefer ha-Kidor and Iyyunei Kokhevei ha-Nevokhah in the trans- 
lations of an unknown author. Dioscorides (first cent. C.E.) 
compiled a work on Simplicia in which Hisdai ibn Shaprut 
participated in translating into Arabic; no Hebrew version 
is known, except for passages in the medical work of the so- 
called Asaf. His Succeda Nea was translated from the Latin by 
Azariah Bonafoux under the title Temurat ha-Sammim. Nu- 
merous writings of Galen were available in Hebrew. Ars Parva 
(Techne) was rendered from the Arabic as Ha-Meassef le-khol 
ha-Mahanot by an unknown scholar. Four of his smaller works 
on illnesses, their cause and symptoms, were combined in the 
Hebrew of Zerahiah Hen (1277) under the heading Sefer ha- 
Hola’im ve-ha-Mikrim. Zerahiah Hen also translated the Kata- 
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genos, which deals with compound medicines. Galen's work 
on crises, al-Buhrdn in Arabic, was made available in Hebrew 
under the Arabic name by Bonirac (perhaps Boniac) Solomon 
(c. 1300-1350). On Blood Letting was rendered by Kalonymus 
b. Kalonymus (1308) as Sefer ha-Hakazah. Kalonymus also 
translated Ba-Huknah u-va Kulang (“on enema and colic”). 
The author's treatise on epilepsy was rendered in Hebrew by 
an unknown translator under the title Be-Hanhagat ha-Naar 
Nikhpeh, and his De Malitia Complexionis Diversae was ren- 
dered in Hebrew from the Latin by David b. Abraham Caslari 
(1280-1337) and called Sefer Roa Mezeg Mithallef. The Com- 
pendia (Ar. al-Jawami‘) was converted into Hebrew by Sam- 
son b. Solomon (1332). Many smaller tracts of his were also 
made available in Hebrew, all, of course, from the Arabic or 
the Latin. Some writings ascribed to Galen are Sefer ha-Em 
(“Gynaecaeas”) and Sefer Issur ha-Kevurah (on prohibition of 
burial before 72 hours after death) fi Tahrim al-dafn. 

Hippocrates, the father of Greek medicine, was known to 
the medieval Jews, through the Arabs, by his aphorisms, Kitab 
al-Fusul, translated by Moses ibn Tibbon as Perakim. This 
work was also translated by an unknown scholar and by Na- 
than ha-Me"ati, in 1283. Hillel b. Samuel of Verona prepared a 
Hebrew version of it from the Latin with the title Maamar ha- 
Rofe’im, and another version under the name Agur, again from 
the Latin, was made by an unknown translator. Hippocrates’ 
Prognostica with Galen’s comments and titled Hakdamat ha- 
Yediah, was probably translated by Nathan ha-Me"ti. It also 
exists as Hidot ve-Hashgahot, evidently rendered from Greek 
and Latin by an unknown translator. His work on acute ill- 
nesses, Hanhagat ha-Hola’im ha-Haddim, was translated by 
Nathan ha-Me"ati, and by his grandson Samuel b. Solomon. 
Hippocrates’ study of air, water, and places, Sefer ha-Avirim 
u-va-Zemannim ve-ha-Memot ve-ha-Arazot — was rendered 
by Nathan ha-Me'ati, and Galen’s commentary on it, in He- 
brew, is the work of Solomon b. Nathan in 1299. A book, Ma- 
rot ha-Sheten (“on the color of urine”), ascribed to the Greek 
physician, is extant in Hebrew in the translation of Joseph b. 
Isaac Yisreeli. 

In Arabic a good deal was produced on medicine, and 
much of it was rendered into Hebrew. The celebrated transla- 
tor of Galen, Hunayn ibn Ishaq, himself a physician, compiled 
an introduction, Madkhal fi-al-Tibb, which exists in Hebrew 
as Mavo or Sheelot translated from the Latin by Moses ibn 
*Tibbon and two anonymous scholars called Mavo. Masawayh 
(d. 857) wrote medical curiosities, al-Nawéadir al-Tibbiyya, 
translated into Hebrew as Hearot min ha-Refuah by an un- 
known scholar, and Islah al-Adwiya al-Mushila (“on laxatives”) 
rendered into Hebrew as Me-ha-Ezah ve-ha-Teva’im ve-ha- 
Tena’im by Samuel b. Jacob (end of 13 century), and also by 
an unknown scholar. There is an antidotary by Masawayh, 
Agrabadhin, of which three or four anonymous versions are 
in existence. Muhammad al-Razi (d. 932/3), one of the fa- 
mous Muslim writers on medicine, wrote al-Mansiri, a gen- 
eral work in ten tracts, which was translated by Shem Tov b. 
Isaac Tartasi (d. 1264), and was later abridged. His Aegritudine 
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junctuarum (Me-Holyei ha-Hibburim), de Aegritudinibus pu- 
erorum (Me-Hanhagat ha-Nearim ha-Ketannim) are both by 
unknown translators from the Latin, the latter being a more 
literal translation than Me-Holi ha-Nearim ke-fi Razi. Pirkei 
Razi, 119 short aphorisms, is an anonymous translation from 
Arabic, as is also Sefer ha-Pesakot. A compendium, Liber Di- 
visionum, was translated by Moses ibn Tibbon as Ha-Hilluk 
ve-ha-Hilluf; he also translated Al-Razrs antidotary in 1257; of 
the latter an anonymous version also exists. Al-Razis expla- 
nation of why people go to charlatans, Ba-Meh she-Yikreh bi- 
Melekhet ha-Refuah, is perhaps the work of Nathan ha-Me"ati. 
There is an anonymous Maamar be-Hakkazah, and, from the 
Latin, Mi-Segullat Evrei Baalei Hayyim ve-Tealiyyotam ve-Hez- 
zekam (“on limbs and organs of living beings”). Ibn Sina (Avi- 
cenna) is the author of the standard medical textbook of the 
late Middle Ages. His Canon, al-Qaniin, was translated by Na- 
than ha-Me’ati, although the manuscripts do not include the 
rendering of the whole. Zerahiah Hen also worked on a trans- 
lation of the Canon, but only the first two books are known. 
Of Joseph ha-Lorki’s rendering (before 1402) only book one 
and part of book two are extant. Avicenna’s al-Qdanum al- 
Saghir was translated by Moses ibn Tibbon in Montpellier in 
1272. Canticum, a medical book in verse (arjiiza in Arabic), 
was rendered into prose by Moses ibn Tibbon, and, in verse, 
by Solomon b. Joseph ibn Ayytib (Sefer ha-Haruzim ha-Nikra 
arjuza), and by Hayyim Israel, and by an unknown scholar of 
whose work only a fragment exists. His al-Adwiya al-Qalbi- 
yya on cures for heart disorders, is found in two anonymous 
Hebrew versions: Ha-Sammim ha-Libbiyyim, and Ha-Refuot 
ha-Levaviyyot, the latter from Latin. 

‘Ammar ibn Ali (d. 1020), an ophthalmologist, wrote al- 
Muntakhab fi Tlaj al-‘ayn, translated by Nathan ha-Me’ati un- 
der the title (not by him) Shetalim ha-Nifradim ha-Mo'ilim la- 
Ayin. Ali ibn Ridwan (d. 1068) wrote al-Usal fi-al-Tibb which 
Kalonymus b. Kalonymus translated into Hebrew in Arles 
in 1307 under the title Ha-‘Ammud be-Shorshei ha-Refuah. 
His Sharh Kitab al-Sind‘a al-Saghira, on a work by Galen, is 
translated as Perush Melakhah Ketannah by Samuel ibn Tib- 
bon, done in Béziers in 1199. Another rendering from the 
Latin, by Hillel b. Samuel, is called Sefer ha-Tenge. ‘Ammiar’s 
al-Ustugsat, was translated into Hebrew as Perush ba-yesodot 
by an unknown scholar. Ahmed al-Jazzar (11'" century) is the 
author of al-I‘timad, on simple cures, which in Hebrew is the 
anonymous Sefer ha-Maalot. His Zad al-Musdfir (viaticum) is 
Zeidat ha-Derakhim by Moses ibn Tibbon in 1259, Zeidah la- 
Orehim by Abraham b. Isaac, and Yair Nativ by an unknown 
translator. He also wrote on forgetfulness, in Hebrew Iggeret 
ha-Shikhhah by Nathan ha-Me"ti. 

Abu al-Qasim Zahrawi of Spain (11 century) compiled 
al-Tasrif, on medical practice, which was rendered into He- 
brew by Shem Tov b. Isaac Tartasi (1261-64) and called Sefer 
ha-Shimmush. He- Hafez ha-Shalem, a medical compendium, 
is the version by Meshullam b. Jonah (1287) of a no longer ex- 
tant Arabic original, a compendious work in two tractates and 
14 sections. Ibn Soar (d. 1162) wrote al-Taysir fi-al-Mudawat 
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wa al-Tadbir (which in the Hebrew of an unknown translator 
is Ha-Helek ha-Kolel) and Kitab al-Aghdhiya, on foods, which 
was converted into Hebrew by Nathan ha-Me’ati in about 1275 
under the title Sefer ha-Mezonot. His work on the difference 
between sugar and honey became in the Hebrew version of 
Bon Senior ibn Hisdai Maamar ba-Hevdel bein ha-Devash ve- 
ha-Sukkar. Ibn Rushd (Averroes) was both philosopher and 
physician. In the latter capacity his work Kitab Kulliyyat fi-al- 
Tibb, a compendium, was titled Klal by Solomon b. Abraham 
in his translation, as well as in that of an anonymous translator. 
It is also unknown who translated Maqala fi-al-Teriak, Sim- 
plicia, which is called Peshatim be-Rippui Holaei ha-Guf, and 
the work on purgatives, titled Shorashim Kolelim. His tract on 
diarrhea was translated into Hebrew by Jacob ha-Katan un- 
der the title Maamar ha-Shilshul. Among Jewish writers on 
medical subjects, Isaac Yisreeli composed Kitab al-Adwiya 
al-Mufrada wa-al-Aghdhiya, on cures and foods, and it was 
rendered into Hebrew by an unknown translator under the 
name Sefer ha-Misadim. Likewise anonymous are the three 
Hebrew versions of Kitab al-Bawl (“on urine”); Bi-Ydiat ha- 
Sheten, Marot ha-Sheten, and Sefer ha-Shetanim. So are also 
the book on fevers, Kitab al-Hummayat, in Hebrew Sefer ha- 
Kaddahot, and 50 aphorisms, not known in Arabic, called Mu- 
sar ha-Rofe’im. *Maimonides’ writings include fi-al-Bawasir 
(“on hemorrhoids”) called, in an anonymous Hebrew ver- 
sion, Bi-Refuat ha-Tehorim, a work on intercourse fi-al-Jim‘a, 
translated by Zerahiah Hen and called Maamar ha-Mishgal, 
and Fusil Masa, aphorisms, also rendered by Zerahiah and 
by Nathan ha-Me’ati under the title Pirkei Moshe. Moses ibn 
Tibbon is the translator of ft al-Sumam (“on poisons”) which, 
in Hebrew, is called Ha-Maamar ha-Nikhbad. Solomon b. 
Yaish (d. 1343) wrote a commentary on ibn Sinas Qdniin, of 
which an extract in Hebrew was made by Jacob Kaphanton. 
As the Christian West learned the medical knowledge trans- 
mitted and composed in Arabic, its physicians also began 
to write, generally in Latin. Nicolaus of the Salerno school 
of medicine (1150-1200) prepared an Antidotarium which is 
known by the same name in the Hebrew rendering of Jacob. 
Petrus Hispanus (d. 1276) produced a medical compendium, 
Thesaurus pauperum, translated as Ozar ha-Aniyyim in an 
anonymous version, and Ozar ha-Dallim in the rendering of 
Todros Moses Bondoa, 1394. Lamprandi’s (d. 1296) Chirurgia 
Parva is abridged in an anonymous Hebrew version titled 
Alanfranchina, and ha- Yad in Hebrew. Bernard de Gardon is 
the author of Lilium Practica, which is called Hokhmah Nish- 
lemet bi-Melekhet Medicinae (c. 1305). In the version of Moses 
b. Samuel it is titled Perah ha-Refuot ha-Sali, and in that of 
Jekuthiel b. Solomon of Narbonne, Shoshan ha-Refuah (1387). 
He also wrote Regimen Acutarum Aegritudinum de Phleboto- 
mia, and de Medicinarum gradibus, all three of which were 
translated anonymously and titled respectively Hibbur be- 
Hanhagot ha-Haddot, Ha-Maamar be-Hakkazah, and Sefer 
ha-Madregot. Arnaldus of Villanova (d. 1317/18) is the author 
of Regimen sanitatis, which in Hebrew is called Maamar be- 
Hanhagat ha-Beri'ut by the translator Israel Kaslari (1327), and 
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Hanhagot ha-Beri'ut in the anonymous version. His Arnavdina 
is called Practica in Israel Kaslari’s version. 

Gentile da Foligna (d. 1348) composed a book on prac- 
tice, Prattiche, Nisyonot in its anonymous Hebrew version, 
and Consilium, which is called Ezah by its Hebrew translator, 
probably Joshua of Bologna. Guy de Gauliac, a surgeon in Avi- 
gnon (d. 1363), prepared a Chirurgia magna, translated by an 
unknown scholar; the beginning and end are unfortunately 
missing. He also produced a Chirurgia Parva, translated into 
Hebrew by Asher b. Moses (1468), and titled Giddua Kazar. 
John Jacobi (1366), wrote Secretarius practicus. It is available 
in two anonymous Hebrew renderings: Sod ha-Melakhah and 
Sod ha-Pratikah. Gerard de Salo composed a commentary 
on the ninth book of Al-Razi’s al-Mansiri titled in Nomum 
mansoris; Abraham Avigdor made an abridged translation, 
and Leon Joseph a full one in 1394. His introductarium juve- 
num, on the care of the body, was likewise done in Hebrew 
by Leon Joseph and called Meishir ha-Mathilim, and his trea- 
tise on fever, de Febribus, was translated by Abraham Avig- 
dor. Bernard Alberti (1339-58) compiled an Introductarium 
in practicam, a collection of prescriptions, done in Hebrew 
by Abraham Avigdor under the title Mavo ba-Melakhah. Al- 
bertus Magnus is the author of discussions on six needs of 
the body, which Moses Habib called Sheelot u-Teshuvot in his 
Hebrew version of it. 

Jews were interested not only in philosophy and the sci- 
ences, but also in what can be called the humanities. They 
translated and wrote a good deal of popular literature, and 
they also cultivated eloquence, linguistics, and poetry. Men- 
tion should be made of the great popularity among them of 
all sorts of divinations, called Goralot, including astrology, 
mantic, and facial features. Among the foreign creations which 
made their way into Hebrew are the fables of Aesop, known as 
Hidot Esopito, and Kalila and Dimna by the Indian Bidpai. Its 
anonymous Hebrew translation is the source of all European 
versions made from its Latin rendering by the convert John 
of Capua (1262-78). Another Hebrew text prepared by Jacob 
b. Eleazar (d. 1223) is less literal than the other. The story of 
a demon who entered a woman and was expelled by a man, 
which is found in an Indian source and in the 1001 Nights, is 
told in Maamar Midyenei Ishah. Mishlei *Sindabar, the Hebrew 
counterpart of the very popular Seven Sages, although origi- 
nally of Indian origin, is important as the link which connects 
the eastern type of individual and the western type. 

The history of Alexander the Great, originating in Cal- 
listhenes’ Greek story, was popular in Jewish literature from 
talmudic times. The medieval Hebrew book, Sefer Alexander 
Mokedon ve-Korotov, said to be the work of Samuel ibn Tib- 
bon or Judah al-Harizi, is a translation of an Arabic original. 
Immanuel b. Jacob did another Toledot Alexander from the 
Latin. It should also be noted that sayings gleaned by various 
authors were also attractive to Jews, so that books like Sefer 
ha-Musar, Mishlei Arav, or Mishlei Anashim ha-Hakhamim, 
not to speak of works in which they are introduced en passant, 
are all translations from the Arabic, whether from one work 
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or from many. A good example is presented by Ibn Gabirol’s 
Mivhar ha-Peninnim, discussed above. A work of consola- 
tion, allegedly sent to a friend who sustained a loss, is the 
Hibbur Yafeh me-ha-Yeshuah by Nissim b. Jacob ibn Shahin 
of Kairouan, a Hebrew translation of his Arabic original. The 
Magqamat of al-Hariri (1054-1121), a literary genre character- 
ized by rhymed prose and metrical verse, in which beauty of 
language was the major objective, were translated by Judah 
al-Harizi under the title Mahbarot Itiel. Abraham ibn Hisdai 
produced a Hebrew version, called Ben ha-Melekh ve-ha- 
Nazir, of an Arabic translation of the original Indian tale of 
Barlaam and Josaphat, and Kalonymus b. Kalonymus com- 
posed Iggeret Baalei Hayyim, which is a discussion between 
men and beasts and is a free rendering of Epistle No. 21 of the 
Epistles of the Ikwan al-Safa’. 

Hebrew grammar and lexicography attracted the atten- 
tion of a number of Jewish writers who were stimulated by the 
parallel studies of Arabic, and many of their works were origi- 
nally written in Arabic, and only later translated into Hebrew. 
The comparative lexicographic study of Judah ibn Quraish 
(tenth century) was not translated until modern times. Judah 
Hayyuj (early 11" century) wrote on verbs with quiescent 
letters, and geminative verbs. These tracts were first trans- 
lated by Moses ha-Kohen Gikatilla as Otiyyot ha-Sefer ve-ha 
Meshekh, and later, by Abraham ibn Ezra as Otiyyot ha-Nah, 
Baalei ha-Kefel, and ha-Nikkud. The master work of Hebrew 
grammar by Jonah ibn Janah, Kitab al-Luma’, was translated 
into Hebrew by Judah ibn Tibbon, and the lexicon, Kitab al- 
Usul, was translated by Isaac b. Judah, and by Isaac ha-Levi, 
both translations going only to the letter Jamed. A complete 
translation was made by Judah ibn Tibbon in 1171. Ibn Jarah’s 
shorter work, al-mustalhigq, is called Sefer ha-Hassagah by its 
Hebrew translator Obadiah (c. 1300). Judah ibn Bal’am com- 
piled a work on Hebrew particles Hurif al-Maani, rendered 
as Otiyyot ha-Inyamim in an anonymous Hebrew version; 
and al-Af al Mushtaqqa min al-Asma’, a work on verbs de- 
rived from nouns, which in its anonymous Hebrew render- 
ing is Ha-Pealim she-Hem mi-Gizrat ha-Shemot. He also is 
the author of a short tract on the proper reading of the Bible, 
Hadayat al-Qdar?, which was rendered into Hebrew either by 
Nethanel b. Meshullam or by Menahem b. Nethanel under the 
title Horayat ha-Kore. 

Some miscellaneous compositions include halakhic writ- 
ings of Hai Gaon (d. 1038) such as al-Buyiiat, which was 
translated into Hebrew by Isaac b. Reuben and was called 
Sefer ha-Mikkah ve-ha-Mimkar, and, in an anonymous He- 
brew version Mishpetei ha-Tena’im ve-Halvaot, and the book 
on oaths which in its anonymous Hebrew translation is titled 
Mishpetei Shevuot or Sefer ha-Shevuot. A metrical version 
also exists, Shaarei Dinei Mamonot ve-Shaarei Shevuot. Jo- 
seph ibn ‘Aknin, who wrote an introduction to the Talmud 
and a book on biblical and talmudic weights and measures, 
is represented in Hebrew translation by Mevo ha-Talmud, 
perhaps by an Abraham Yerushalmi, and by an anonymous 
version Maamar al ha-Middot. Of Abraham Maimonides’ 
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moralistic and pietistic work Kifayat al-‘Abidin, only a short 
section was rendered into Hebrew. A work on liturgy, Mitzvot 
Zemanniyyot, by Israel Yisreeli, was translated into Hebrew 
by Don Shem Tov b. Ardutiel. Of Joseph ibn ‘Aknin’s Tibb al- 
Nufus, only the first chapter was translated under the name 
Marpeh ha-Nefashot. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Uebersetzungen (1893, repr. 
1956); E. Bevan and C.J. Singer (eds.), Legacy of Israel (1927), 173-314. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Goshen-Gottstein, Medieval Hebrew Syn- 
tax and Vocabulary as Influenced by Arabic (Heb., 1951); B.R. Gold- 
stein, in: Isis, 72:2 (1981), 237-51; A. Ivry, in: Rencontres de cultures 
dans la philosophie médiévale (1990), 167-86; J. Lomba, in: Mediae- 
valia, Textos e Estudios, 7-8 (1995), 199-220; S. Harvey, in: The Cam- 
bridge Companion to Medieval Jewish Philosophy (2003), 258-80; S. 
Harvey (ed.), The Medieval Hebrew Encyclopedias of Science and Phi- 
losophy (2000); M. McVaugh and L. Ferre, The Tabula Antidotarii of 
Armengaud Blasi and Its Hebrew Translation (2000); G. Freudenthal, 
in: JQR, 93:1-2 (2002), 29-115. 

[Abraham Solomon Halkin / Angel Saenz-Badillos (24 ed.)] 


TRANSNISTRIA, geographical designation, referring to 
the area in the Ukraine situated between the Bug and Dnies- 
ter rivers. The term is derived from the Romanian name for 
the Dniester (Nistru) and was coined after the occupation of 
the area by German and Romanian troops, in World War 11. 
Before the war the area had a population of 3,400,000, but in 
the course of the occupation it was reduced to 2,250,000, as a 
result of the mobilization of men and of mass flights. 


Jewish Population 

Before 1939 the Jewish population was 300,000 according to 
the statistical data of 1926. According to reports of the Nazi 
Einsatzkommandos (“action groups”) which entered the area 
in July 1941 in the wake of the occupying troops, two-thirds 
of the local Jewish population had fled the area. However, 
there remained local Jews and Jewish refugees, primarily from 
neighboring *Bessarabia; these refugees had fled previously 
from the advancing German troops. It must also be assumed 
that many local Jews were apprehended while escaping and 
were murdered by German troops or by Einsatzkommandos. 
In general, Einsatzgruppe “b” under the command of Otto 
Ohlendorf, was most active in Transnistria. In the north Ein- 
satzkommando “1og,” and in the south “118” were also active. 
Their reports contain some information on the murder ac- 
tions committed by the units (e.g., in Yampol, Kokina, Mo- 
gilev), but the figures given on the local population are far 
too low and unrealistic. To illustrate the magnitude of the 
murder actions perpetrated by the Nazis: in one town alone, 
*Dubossary, on the east bank of the Dniester, two common 
graves contained the bodies of 3,500 Jews from Dubossary it- 
self and 7,000 from the vicinity, killed in the town after being 
rounded up by the Nazis. 


Deportations to Transnistria 

After its occupation Transnistria became the destination for 
deported Romanian Jews. At the end of July 1941, 25,000 Jew- 
ish survivors from towns in northern Bessarabia were expelled 
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to Transnistria by the Romanians, but they were sent back to 
Bessarabia by the Germans, after 4,000 refugees were mur- 
dered. Other groups sent to Transnistria wandered about the 
area of Mogilev, Skazinets, and Yampol for about two weeks, 
before the Romanians agreed to their return. Finally, on Au- 
gust 17-18, another 20,500 were readmitted to Bessarabia; 
many were shot or thrown into the river, by both German 
and Romanian troops. 

Systematic deportations began in the middle of Septem- 
ber. In the course of the next two months, all the surviving 
Jews of Bessarabia and *Bukovina (except for some 20,000 
Jews of *Chernovtsy) and a part of the Jewish population of 
the *Dorohoi district of Old Romania, were dispatched across 
the Dniester. This first wave of deportations reached 118,847 
by mid-November 1941. 

Deportations resumed at the beginning of the summer 
of 1942, affecting 4,200 Jews from Chernovtsy and 450 from 
Dorohoi. A third series of deportations from Old Romania 
came in July 1942 affecting Jews who had evaded the forced 
labor decrees, as well as their families, Communist sympa- 
thizers, and Bessarabian Jews who had been in Old Romania 
and Transylvania during the Soviet occupation of Bessarabia 
in June 1940, and had asked to be repatriated to their homes. 
Of the latter group, 350 Jews were shot to death by *ss troops 
on their arrival at Berezovka (in Transnistria). 

The Communist sympathizers, among them many social- 
ists, were taken to a special concentration camp in Vapnyarka 
Transnistria. Some individual deportation orders were di- 
rected against Jewish merchants and industrialists accused of 
economic sabotage, bribery, and similar “economic crimes.” 

The Romanian general staff submitted an additional 
list of 12,000 Jews who had violated the forced labor laws. In 
the meantime, however, the Romanian government policy 
changed and the deportation of this group was not imple- 
mented; neither did the Romanian government give its con- 
sent to Germany’s insistence on the deportation of all Roma- 
nia’s Jews. According to a German source, a total of Romanian 
archival sources 146,000 Jews were deported to Transnistria. 
In December 1943 the Romanian Ministry of Interior in- 
formed its government that 50,741 deportees had survived. 


Ghettos and Expulsions 

The status of the Jews in Transnistria was determined by a 
decree (Nov. 11, 1941) serving to follow up the Tighina Agree- 
ment, which expressly referred to the imprisonment of Jews in 
ghettos. At the end of the month large numbers of Jews were 
dispatched to the northern part of Transnistria. In the south- 
ern part they were put into several large ghettos in the Golta 
district: 54,000 in Bogdanovka, 12,000 in Domanevka, and 
18,000 in Akmechetka. All 48,000 Jews in the Bogdanovka 
concentration camp were murdered by Ukrainian police and 
local German members of the ss and Sonderkommando R, 
on the initiative of Fleischer, the German adviser to the dis- 
trict commander. At first, 5,000 sick and maimed Jews were 
locked into sheds and burned alive, and in the course of the 
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following two months the remaining inmates of the camps 
were shot to death and their bodies cremated. In January and 
February 1942, 18,000 Jews were murdered in the Domanevka 
18,000 and Akmechetka. Another 28,000 Jews were murdered 
by ss troops and local German police in German villages in 
the Berezovka area. By March 1943, only 485 Jews were still 
alive in the southern area, between *Odessa and Mogilev; of 
these 60 were in Odessa itself. When Odessa was taken, by 
Romanian troops in October 1941, 25,000 Jews were killed on 
the personal orders of Antonescu after a Russian-made time 
bomb exploded in a building housing high-ranking Roma- 
nian officers. The rest of the Jews of the city were driven out. 
Members of the local Ukrainian militia participated in the 
murder though in many cases Ukrainians provided Jews with 
food and hideouts. The deportees from Bessarabia, Bukovina, 
and Dorohoi were sent to the northern part of Transnistria. At 
first they wandered from place to place, as some of the towns 
refused to accept them. Some groups from southern Bukov- 
ina had money and bribed the local authorities for the right 
to stay (e.g., in Mogilev). In some cases entire communities 
were expelled as a group together with the community lead- 
ers, e.g., the communities of *Radauti and *Suceava; the lat- 
ter also saved the community’s funds with which they man- 
aged to obtain better living conditions. In some instances the 
deportees took it upon themselves to repair local factories 
in ruins — as in the case of the sugar factory in Vindiceni. In 
Mogilev, where the local Romanian authorities at first refused 
a residential permit to the deportees, a group of 500 Jewish 
deportees successfully undertook repairs of the local electric 
power station and a local foundry; they established a repair 
workshop for automobiles, and were generally useful in the 
rehabilitation of the city. In some of the towns - *Shargorod, 
Dzhurin, and Mogilev - Jewish committees were set up com- 
prising community leaders from Romania and representatives 
of the local Jewish population. In other places the Romanians 
themselves appointed local Jewish committees and forced 
them to collaborate with the regime. After the war some of 
the latter committees were brought to trial by both the Rus- 
sians and the Romanians on charges of harshly dealing with 
the deportees. On the other hand, others, especially former 
leaders of their communities, sacrificed themselves for the 
welfare of the refugees. 

In places where the local Jews still survived, the deport- 
ees received shelter in homes or in those synagogues which 
had not been destroyed. Jewish refugees from the Ukraine 
(who had crossed the Bug River) were hidden by local Jews 
or by the deportees from Romania. In some cases the local 
committees provided them with forged identification docu- 
ments. The first winter (1941-42) was extremely harsh, with 
temperatures dropping to 40° c below zero. Many died of cold 
or starved to death. The bodies of the dead accumulated in 
the cemeteries until the spring, when graves could be dug for 
them. Various epidemics, such as typhus and dysentery, also 
claimed tens of thousands of victims. In Dzhurin, Shargorod, 
and Mogilev the local committees succeeded in organizing the 
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feated the Philistines in their attempt to conquer Jerusalem 
from the Israelites (11 Sam. 5:20 and 1 Chron. 14:11, where the 
name is explained etiologically; called Mount Perazim in Isa. 
28:21, where the same victory is referred to). Proposals for the 
identification of the site include the mountain of Sharafat, the 
mountain of Ramat Rahel, and Deir Abu Tor; the latter two 
are supported by the mention of the valley of Rephaim in the 
same context. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: EM, S.v.; Noth, Hist Isr, 187-8; Abel, Geog, 
2 (1938), 259. 
[Michael Avi-Yo\nah] 


BA'AL SHEM (Heb. ov ¥y2, “Master of the Divine Name’; 
lit. “Possessor of the Name’), title given in popular usage and 
in Jewish literature, especially kabbalistic and hasidic works, 
from the Middle Ages onward, to one who possessed the se- 
cret knowledge of the Tetragrammaton and the other “Holy 
Names,” and who knew how to work miracles by the power 
of these names. The designation baal shem did not originate 
with the kabbalists, for it was already known to the last Baby- 
lonian geonim. In a responsum, Hai Gaon stated: “They testi- 
fied that they saw a certain man, one of the well-known baalei 
shem, on the eve of the Sabbath in one place, and that at the 
same time he was seen in another place, several days’ journey 
distant.” It was in this sense that Judah *Halevi criticized the 
activities of the baalei shem (Kuzari, 3:53). In medieval Ger- 
man hasidic tradition this title was accorded to several litur- 
gical poets, e.g., Shephatiah and his son Amittai of southern 
Italy (in *Abraham b. Azriel, Arugat ha-Bosem, 2 (1947), 181). 
The Spanish kabbalists used the expression baalei shemot from 
the middle of the 13" century onward. Some even said that 
there were different methods used by the baalei sefirot, the 
theoretical kabbalists, and the baalei shemot, the magicians, 
in their kabbalistic teachings. Isaac b. Jacob *ha-Kohen, To- 
dros ha-Levi Abulafia, and *Moses de Leon all mentioned this 
tendency among the kabbalists without disapproval, whereas 
Abraham *Abulafia wrote disparagingly of the baalei shem. 
From the end of the 13'" century, the term baal shem was 
also used for writers of amulets based on Holy Names (Ozar 
Nehmaad, vol. 2, p. 133). There were large numbers of baalei 
shem, particularly in Germany and Poland, from the 16‘ 
century onward. Some were important rabbis and talmudic 
scholars, such as Elijah *Loans of Frankfurt and Worms, Eli- 
jah Baal Shem of Chelm, and Sekel Isaac Loeb *Wormser (the 
baal shem of Michelstadt). Others were scholars who devoted 
themselves entirely to the study of Kabbalah, such as Joel Baal 
Shem of Zamosc and Elhanan “Ba’al ha-Kabbalah” of Vienna 
(both 17 century), Benjamin Beinisch ha-Kohen of Kroto- 
szyn (beginning of the 18‘ century), and Samuel Essingen. 
In the 17‘ and 18» centuries the number of baalei shem who 
were not at all talmudic scholars increased. But they attracted 
a following by their real or imaginary powers of healing the 
sick. Such a baal shem was often a combination of practical 
kabbalist, who performed his cures by means of prayers, am- 
ulets, and incantations, and a popular healer familiar with 
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segullot (“remedies”) concocted from animal, vegetable, and 
mineral matter. The literature of that period teems with sto- 
ries and testimonies about baalei shem of this kind, some of 
which, however, were written in criticism of their characters 
and deeds. It was generally thought that the baalei shem were 
at their most efficacious in the treatment of mental disorders 
and in the exorcism of evil spirits (see *Dibbuk). There is a 
variation to the title baal shem, known as “baal shem tov.” The 
founder of modern *Hasidism, *Israel b. Eliezer Ba’al Shem 
Tov, usually referred to by the initials “BeShT? is the most 
famous and practically unique bearer of this title. The title 
“baal shem tov” existed before the Hasid, but it did not desig- 
nate a special quality or a distinction between bearers of this 
title and baalei shem. For example, Elhanan Baal Shem Tov, 
who died in 1651; Benjamin Krotoschin, who so styled him- 
self in his book Shem Tov Katan (Sulzbach, 1706); and Joel 
Baal Shem 1, who actually signed himself “BeShT,” in com- 
mon with the founder of Hasidism. In the 18‘ century, Sam- 
uel Jacob Hayyim *Falk, the “baal shem of London,’ achieved 
considerable prominence. He was called “Doctor Falk” by 
Christians. The theory propounded by several scholars that 
these wandering baalei shem were responsible for spreading 
Shabbateanism has not been proved. Several books by these 
baalei shem have been published concerning practical Kab- 
balah, segullot (“remedies”), and refuot (“healing”). These in- 
clude: Toledot Adam (1720) and Mifalot Elohim (1727), edited 
by Joel Baal Shem and based on the works of his grandfather 
Joel Baal Shem 1, Shem Tov Katan (1706) and Amtahat Bin- 
yamin (1716). The deeds of the baalei shem became legend- 
ary. Fictitious characters of the same type were sometimes in- 
vented, such as Adam Ba’al Shem of Binger, the hero ofa series 
of miraculous stories in Yiddish which were printed as early 
as the 17» century. Hasidic legend subsequently created an 
imaginary connection between this character and Israel Baal 
Shem Tov. The leaders of the Haskalah generally regarded the 
baalei shem as charlatans and adventurers. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Prilutski, Zamelbikher far Yidischen Folk- 
lor, 2 (1917), 40-42; J. Guenzig, Die “Wundermaenner” im juedischen 
Volke (1921); B. Segel, in: Globus, 62 (1892); Adler, in: JHSET, 5 (1908), 
148-73; G. Scholem, in: Zion, 20 (1955), 80. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
G. Nigal, in: Sinai, vol. 118 (1996), 88-95; M. Oron, Samuel Falk, The 
Baal Shem of London (Heb., 2002). 

[Gershom Scholem] 
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Name and Etymology 

The word ba‘l, common Semitic for “owner, master, husband,” 
became the usual designation of the great weather-god of the 
Western Semites. In spite of the fact that the word is used as 
the theophorous element in personal names, such as Eshbaal, 
Merib-Baal, Jerub Baal, it was long believed that the term re- 
mained an appellation and did not become a proper name, 
except in the case of the Mesopotamian Bel and in late theo- 
logical speculation. The basis for this view was the fact that 
in biblical usage the plural of the term, with the article, “the 


internal life of the refugee communities. In some ghettos the 
committees established public kitchens, hospitals, orphan- 
ages, bakeries, and soap factories, and organized sales coop- 
eratives. All this helped make life more bearable. Post offices 
were organized by a number of Jewish committees, and a reg- 
ister of deaths and births was kept. Jewish police detachments 
were formed, but these not infrequently became a tool in the 
hands of the occupation power, who used them for drafting 
men and women for forced labor. Improved internal organi- 
zation controlled epidemics. In the second winter (1942-43) 
only four out of 25 patients died in an epidemic in the town 
of Shargorod, as compared to 1,400 the year before. The doc- 
tors among the deportees vigorously combated the epidemics, 
and many died in the execution of their task. In those camps 
where no internal organization was created, the mortality rate 
reached almost 100%. 

The Jews were completely at the mercy of the local au- 
thorities. Their situation was especially grave in the area ad- 
joining the Bug River, as from time to time the Germans 
crossed the west bank to use Jews for forced labor on the other 
side of the river. At Pechora, a sign at the camp entrance iden- 
tified it as a “death camp.” There were several German raids 
from across the Bug, and in the fall of 1942, 1,000 Jews were 
dragged across the river. In the camp at *Bar, which was over 
the Bug River and in German occupied territory 12,000 Jews 
were put to death on Oct. 20, 1942. The people who had been 
taken to eastern Ukraine for forced labor were put to death 
as soon as their job was done, while those who were unable 
to work were instantly murdered. The head of the *Tulchin 
district was particularly efficient in handing Jews over to the 
Germans, especially to the Todt Organisation. Tens of thou- 
sands were murdered in the second deportation to the Ger- 
man-administered territories beyond the Bug, in such places 
as *Gaisin, Krasnopolye, and Trihati. In the spring of 1942 the 
Romanians initiated the deportation of several thousand Jews 
to the other side of the Bug, in order to dispose of them; this 
however, did not fit in with *Eichmann’s overall plans for the 
“Final Solution” and he protested to the German Foreign Of- 
fice; as a result, the Jews were returned to Transnistria where 
some of them were murdered. The special camp at Vapnyarka 
for Communist sympathizers fed the prisoners poisoned 
beans which caused paralysis and death. 


Aid Operations 

From the very beginning, Jewish leaders and institutions in 
Bucharest made efforts to provide help to the deportees. In 
December 1941 the Council of Romanian Jewish Commu- 
nities received permission from Antonescu to extend aid to 
the refugees. The special central committee established for 
this purpose collected money and contributions in kind, and 
dispatched financial aid, clothing, and medicines to the refu- 
gees. Other sources of help were provided by the Joint and the 
Zionist Organization and by special committees established 
by natives of the deported communities who were residents 
of Old Romania. 
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The central aid committee was finally granted permission 
in 1943 to send a delegation to visit the area. The papal nuncio, 
Monsignor Andrea Cassulo, visited Transnistria from April 27 
to May 5, 1943, and an International Red Cross mission arrived 
there in December of that year. Jewish leaders in Bucharest 
established contact with Jewish organizations abroad, and 
obtained financial aid for the deportees from the American 
Jewish *Joint Distribution Committee, the Rescue Commit- 
tee of the Zionist Organization, the World Jewish Congress, 
and ose. In the first two years, 500,000,000 lei were spent in 
aid to the Jews in Transnistria, of which about 160,000,000 
was spent in cash and the rest provided salt, coal, glasspanes, 
wood, medicines, and equipment for artisans. 

In February 1944, as a result of Cassulo’ visit, the pope 
donated 1,300,000 lei to alleviate the conditions of the Jews 
of Transnistria. 


Rescue and Assistance 

At the first reports of deportations to Transnistria, W. Filder- 
mann made efforts to stop the deportations and, failing in 
this, tried to alleviate the refugees’ plight. A secret committee 
was formed in Bucharest, with both Fildermann and Zionist 
leaders participating. The committee’s major purpose was to 
put a stop to the deportations. In November 1941 it persuaded 
Antonescu not to deport 20,000 Jews considered essential for 
the smooth functioning of the city. In the spring of 1942, as 
a result of German pressure, 4,000 of the remaining Jews of 
Chernovtsy were also deported. The deportation of the Jews of 
Southern Transylvania was canceled during the fall of 1942 for 
reasons yet to be understood; this deportation was intended to 
be the first stage in the deportation of all the Jews of Romania 
to the death camps in Poland. One factor was the protests of 
foreign diplomats, such as the ambassadors of neutral coun- 
tries and the papal nuncio, and of the representatives of the 
International Red Cross, leaders of the Romanian Church, 
the queen mother Helena, and leaders of Romanian political 
parties. This intervention, along with the turning tide of the 
war, prompted the Romanian government in November 1942 
to enter into negotiations with Jewish leaders in Bucharest on 
the return of the deportees and the emigration to Palestine of 
75,000 survivors. 

In March 1943 a selection commission was sent to 
Transnistria by the Romanian government. In April Anto- 
nescu approved the repatriation of 5,000 orphaned children, 
and of persons who had been “innocently” deported. As early 
as December 1942 the German Foreign Ministry, the German 
minister in Bucharest, Manfred von Killinger, and Eichmann’s 
representative, Gustav Richter, protested against any decisions 
to repatriate Romanian Jews from Transnistria. In March 1943 
Eichmann informed *Himmler of the planned emigration of 
Jewish orphans from Transnistria to Palestine and asked the 
German Foreign Ministry to prevent it. 

In the spring of 1943 Fildermann, who in the meantime 
had himself been deported to Transnistria, called upon the 
Romanian government to permit the return of all the de- 
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portees. By mid-December 1943 the first group, consisting 
of 1,500 Jews from Dorohoi were allowed to go back to their 
homes. Repatriation was stopped at the end of January 1944, 
but the secret committee persevered and in March a group of 
1,846 orphans, out of a total of 4,500, arrived in Jassy. Earlier, 
in February 1944, the chief rabbi of Palestine, Isaac *Herzog, 
appealed to the papal nuncio in Istanbul, Monsignor Roncalli 
(later Pope *John xx111), to ensure the safety of the Transnis- 
tria deportees, now threatened by the withdrawing German 
armies. Roncalli transmitted this request to Monsignor Cas- 
sulo, the nuncio in Bucharest. On March 15, 1944, the Soviet 
armies crossed the Bug. Within five days they advanced north- 
ward up to the Dniester. A Jewish commission from Bucharest 
had in the meantime arrived in the south and arranged for the 
repatriation of 2,518 Jews in the towns of *Tiraspol and *Balta 
to Romania. On their arrival in Romania, 563 deportees from 
the Vapnyarka camp were seized by the Romanians and sent 
to the Targu-Jiu concentration camp in the western part of 
the country. The Transnistria deportations resulted in 88,294 
deaths, out of a total of 146,555 persons deported. At least an- 
other 175,000 persons among the local Jewish inhabitants of 
Transnistria also fell victim to the Holocaust. 

See also *Romania. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Dallin, Odessa 1941-1944; a Case Study of 
Soviet Territory under Foreign Rule (1957), 45-110; M. Carp, Cartea 
Neagrd, 3 (1947); PK Romanyah, 349-86, bibl. 386-8; J.S. Fisher, 
The Forgotten Cemetery (1970). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Ancel, 
Transnistria, 1941-1943: The Romanian Mass Murder Campaigns 
(2003); R. Ioanid, Holocaust in Romania: The Destruction of Jews and 
Gypsies under the Antonescu Regime, 1940-1944 (2000). 


[Theodor Lavi] 


TRANSOXIANA, ancient region of central Asia, between 
the Oxus and Jaxartes rivers, known to the Arabs as Ma-War- 
an-Nahr (“beyond the river”). In the medieval period it was 
divided into several provinces, one being Khwarizm, with its 
two capitals Khiva and Urgench, and another Soghd, with 
the two capitals *Samarkand and *Bukhara. These four cities 
have been connected in various periods with Jewish settle- 
ments, mostly consisting of Persian Jews who had penetrated 
into these remote regions from the central provinces of Per- 
sia and *Khursan. According to an ancient Pahlavi tradition, 
Khwarizm was built by Narses (fifth century), the son of Yez- 
degerd 1 and his Jewish wife Shushan Dokt, daughter of the 
exilarch. That Jews lived in this region in early Islamic times 
can be inferred from the work of the ninth-century Arab his- 
torian, al-Tabari (11, 1238); recounting that the shah of Kh- 
warizm assembled the leaders of the various communities of 
his domain, he mentions the “Habar,” a term usually applied 
to Jews. The 13'-century Muslim historian al-Umari mentions 
expressly in his Masdlik al-Absdr that there were in Khwarizm 
100 Jewish families and the same number of Christian and that 
they were not permitted to exceed this total. 

Khiva (see *Khorezm), a large city on the bank of the 
Oxus which was a central meeting place for merchants, had, 
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according to one manuscript version of the travels of *Benja- 
min of Tudela (ed. A. Asher, 1 (1840), 128; 2 (1840), 168-9), a 
community of 8,000 Jews. *Solomon b. Samuel, the author of 
a Hebrew-Persian dictionary of the Bible, known as Sefer ha- 
Melizah (c. 1339), lived in Urgench in the 14" century. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: EN. Adler, Jews in Many Lands (1905), 196 ff; 
A. Yaari, Sifrei Yehudei Bukharah (1942); idem, in: Moznayim, 6 
(1937/38), 496-503; W.J. Fischel, in: HJ, 7 (1945), 42ff.; I. Ben-Zvi, The 
Exiled and the Redeemed (19617), 56-58, 205-13. 
[Walter Joseph Fischel] 


TRANSPLANTS. Advances in medical knowledge and tech- 
nology have made possible the transplantation of organs from 
a deceased (or, in the case of some organs such as a kidney, 
from a living) person into another individual stricken with 
disease, and this technological advance reached an acme 
with the transplantation of a human heart. Such operations 
raised many moral, theological, legal, social, and philosophi- 
cal problems. 

With regard to the general permissibility, Rabbi I. *Ja- 
kobovits is of the opinion that a donor may endanger his life 
or health to supply a “spare” organ to a recipient whose life 
would thereby be saved, only if the probability of saving the 
recipient's life is substantially greater than the risk to the do- 
nor’s life or health. This principle is applicable to all organ 
transplantation where live donors are used as a source of the 
organ in question. Rabbi Y. Waldenberg (Responsa Ziz Eliezer, 
9 (1967), no. 45) discusses at length the question of whether a 
healthy person may or must donate one of his organs to save 
the life of another. The majority opinion seems to be that a 
small risk may be undertaken by the donor if the chances for 
success in the recipient are substantial. 

Most of the rabbinic responsa literature concerning or- 
gan transplantation deals with eye (cornea) transplants. The 
basic halakhic principles governing eye transplants, how- 
ever, are applicable to nearly all other organ transplants. Kid- 
ney and heart transplants involve several additional unique 
questions. The classic responsum is that of Rabbi I-Y. *Un- 
terman (Shevet mi-Yhudah (1955), 313ff.) who states that the 
prohibitions on deriving benefit from the dead, desecrating 
the dead, and delaying the burial of the dead are all set aside 
because of pikkuah nefesh - the consideration of saving life. 
These prohibitions would remain if there is no threat to life 
involved in the condition for the treatment of which the trans- 
plant is being done. For example, there is no pikkuah nefesh 
involved in a nose transplant. Rabbi Unterman considers eye 
transplants to involve pikkuah nefesh because blindness is a 
situation in which a person so afflicted may fall down a flight 
of stairs or into a ditch and be killed. What of a person blind 
in one eye? The concept of pikkuah nefesh does not apply. 
However, argues Rabbi Unterman, once the donor eye is im- 
planted into the recipient, it is not considered dead but a liv- 
ing organ. Thus, the prohibitions on deriving benefit from the 
dead and delaying burial of the dead are not applicable since 
no dead organ is involved. For the same reason, the problem 
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of ritual defilement or tumah is nonexistent, in regard to the 
transplanted eye. Rabbi J.J. Greenwald (Kol Bo al Avelut, 1 
(1947), 45ff.) presents reasoning from which the conclusion 
can be drawn that one may not remove the entire eye from a 
deceased donor for transplantation; only the cornea may be 
used. since a whole eye represents flesh whereas the cornea 
alone is considered skin. Furthermore, one cannot overcome 
the problems of desecrating and delaying burial of the dead 
without invoking the concept of pikkuah nefesh. Thus, Rabbi 
Greenwald, as most authorities, would only permit eye grafts 
for a person blind in both eyes. Rabbi I. Glickman (Noam, 4 
(1961), 206-17) added to Rabbi Unterman’s theses described 
above that one may perform a transplant only if the donor 
gave permission prior to his death. Most rabbinic responsa 
agree with this requirement. 

The problem of eye banks is raised by Rabbi M. Stein- 
berg (Noam, 3 (1960), 87ff.). Since the permissibility of organ 
transplants rests primarily on the overriding consideration of 
pikkuah nefesh, then it would seem that the recipient would 
have to be at hand (lefaneinu). Rabbi Steinberg states that 
since the number of blind persons is so large, a recipient is 
considered to be always at hand. Rabbi Jakobovits also per- 
mits organs or blood to be donated for deposit in banks pro- 
vided there is a reasonable certainty that they will eventually 
be used in life-saving operations including the restoration or 
preservation of eyesight. Rabbi Unterman, at the end of his 
remarks on eye transplants, also states that donations to blood 
banks are permissible. 

The question of whether the eye of a non-Jewish donor 
may be used for an eye transplant is raised by Rabbi M. Fein- 
stein (Iggerot Moshe, pt. Yoreh Deah (1959), no. 229). He draws 
the conclusion that it is permissible for a Jew to use the eye 
of a gentile donor. 

Kidney transplants are governed by the same principles 
as those discussed above for eye transplants. In fact, many 
of the responsa deal with both eye and kidney transplants. 
In addition to cadaver kidneys, kidneys from live donors are 
used for transplantation. Here, new halakhic questions arise. 
Is the donor allowed to subject himself to the danger, however 
small, of the operation to remove one of his kidneys in order 
to save the life of another? Does the donor transgress the com- 
mandments to “take heed to thyself” (Deut. 4:9 and 4:15)? The 
Shulhan Arukh and Maimonides in the Yad answer this ques- 
tion by stating as follows: “The Jerusalem Talmud concludes 
that one is obligated to put oneself even into a possibly dan- 
gerous situation [to save another’s life] The reason seems to 
be that the death of the sick person (i.e., the kidney recipient) 
without intervention is a certainty, whereas his (the donor’s) 
death is only a possibility. 

With regard to heart transplantations, medical and eth- 
ical guidelines have been established. Recommendations 
include the requirements that the surgical team shall have 
had extensive laboratory experience in cardiac transplanta- 
tion, that death of the donor shall be certified by an inde- 
pendent group of physicians, and that the information and 
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knowledge gained should be rapidly disseminated to the 
medical world. 

From the halakhic point of view, the prohibitions deal- 
ing with desecrating the dead, delaying burial of the dead, and 
ritual defilement, are all set aside in the case of human heart 
transplantation, for the overriding consideration of pikkuah 
nefesh, saving a life. The major halakhic problem remaining 
is the establishment of the death of the donor. Prior to death, 
the donor is in the category of a gosses (hopelessly ill patient) 
and one is prohibited from touching him or moving him or 
doing anything that might hasten his death. There are many 
types of death: mental death when a person's intellect ceases to 
function; social death when a person can no longer function 
in society; spiritual death when the soul leaves the body; and 
physiological or medical death. The Jewish legal or halakhic 
definition of death is that a person who has stopped breathing 
and whose heart is not beating is considered dead. This clas- 
sic definition of death in the Talmud (Yoma 8:6-7; Yoma 85a; 
TJ, Yoma 8:5, 45a and Maimonides, Yad, Shabbat 2:19; Sh. Ar., 
OH 329:4) would be set aside if prospects for resuscitation of 
the patient, however remote, are deemed feasible. 

On the assumption that the donor is absolutely and posi- 
tively dead, most rabbinic authorities permit heart transplants. 
Rabbi Jakobovits has stated that “...in principle, I can see no 
objection in Jewish law to the heart operations recently car- 
ried out, provided the donors were definitely deceased at the 
time the organ was removed from them.’ Rabbi I. Arieli is 
also quoted as having said that heart transplants are permis- 
sible if the donor is definitely dead, but only with the family’s 
consent. A similar pronouncement was made by Rabbi D. 
Lifshutz. Rabbi Unterman’s published responsum (Noam, 13 
(1970), 1-9) dealing specifically with heart transplants begins 
by stating that consent from the family of the donor must be 
obtained for several reasons. Touching briefly on the problem 
of organ banks, he states that freezing organs for later use is al- 
lowed provided there is a good chance that they will be used to 
save a life. Then the situation would be comparable to having 
the recipient at hand (Jefaneinu). Rabbi Unterman concludes 
with the novel pronouncement that in the case of a human 
heart transplant recipient, removing the patient’s old heart 
takes from him his hold on life (hezkat hayyim). Therefore, 
the removal of the recipient's heart can be sanctioned only if 
the risk of death resulting from the surgery is estimated to be 
smaller than the prospect for lasting success. 

Dissenting from Rabbi Unterman’s permissiveness to- 
ward heart transplants under the conditions described above 
is Rabbi J. Weiss who strongly condemns cardiac transplants 
as double murder (Ha-Maor, 20 (1968), no. 7, 1-9). Rabbi Fein- 
stein also added his voice to those condemning heart trans- 
plants (Ha-Pardes, 43 (1969), no. 5). Careful reading of his 
lengthy responsum on this subject discloses the following clar- 
ification of his position: if the donor is definitely dead by all 
medical and Jewish legal criteria, then no murder of the donor 
would be involved and the removal of his heart or other organ 
to save another human life would be permitted. Concerning 
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the recipient, he wrote at the time, when medical science will 
have progressed to the point where cardiac transplantation 
becomes an accepted therapeutic procedure with reasonably 
good chances for success, then the recipient shall no longer 
be considered murdered. Major obstacles such as organ re- 
jection, tissue compatibility testing, and immunosuppressive 
therapy must be first overcome. Other responsa on cardiac 
transplantation are those of Rabbi S. *Goren (Mahanayim, 122 
(1969), 7-15), Rabbi Y. Gershuni (Or Ha-Mizrah, April 1969), 
Rabbi D.C. Gulewski (Ha-Maor, 21 (1969), no. 1, 1-16), Rabbi 
M. *Kasher (Noam, 13 (1970), 10-20), and Dr. J. Levi (Noam, 
12 (1969), 289-313). The major concern of most, if not all, rab- 
bis attempting to render legal rulings in heart transplant cases 
is the establishment of the death of the donor. 

For a full legal discussion with later rulings, see *Medi- 
cine and the Law. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Jakobovits, Jewish Medical Ethics (1959), 
96ff.; idem, in: Essays Presented to... I. Brodie (1967), 188f.; F. Ros- 
ner, in: Jewish Life, 37 (1969), 38-51; idem, in: Tradition, 10 (1969), 
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TRANSYLVANIA (Rom. Transilvania or Ardeal; Ger. 
Siebenbuergen; Hung. Erdély), historic province now form- 
ing western *Romania. Each territorial component of this 
region has its own history, which has influenced the history 
of the Jews living among the Hungarians, Romanians, Ger- 
mans, and other peoples inhabiting it. In 1940, as a result of 
the second arbitration decision of Vienna, the territory was 
divided between Hungary and Romania - northern Transyl- 
vania going to Hungary and southern Transylvania to Roma- 
nia — where the Jews suffered different fates. In 1945 the whole 
of Transylvania reverted to Romania. 

Transylvania has always been a center of routes connect- 
ing the Orient with the West, and southern Europe with north- 
ern Europe. Its location influenced the general development 
of the region, and in particular Jewish settlement from its be- 
ginnings. The first Jews arrived from the south - the Balkans 
and Turkey - by the trade routes to the north of Transylva- 
nia. It has, however, been surmised that a small Jewish settle- 
ment existed there, as one had also in neighboring Pannonia, 
during the first and second centuries c.£. when the territory 
was under Roman rule and constituted Roman Dacia, though 
there is no definite evidence for this assumption. Between 1571 
and 1687, historic Transylvania and a number of the bordering 
territories formed an independent principality ruled by the 
Hungarian-Transylvanian princes. It was in this principality, 
which was adjacent to the Ottoman Empire and maintained 
close relations with it, that the first recorded Jewish settle- 
ment developed. The overwhelming majority of its members 
were Turkish Sephardi Jews. Their first organized Jewish com- 
munity was in *Alba Iulia, the seat of the prince. A letter of 
protection of 1623 guaranteed the Jews extensive rights, but 
restricted their residence to this town only. However, despite 
the restrictions, Jews began to settle in other localities close 
to the mother community. The relations of the local Jews with 
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the Jews in the north and the west attracted a small number 
of Ashkenazi settlers from distant places. 

This first settlement also affected the development of the 
Transylvanian Christian sect of *Somrei Sabat, whose customs 
and prayer books were influenced by the Sephardi ritual. Al- 
though the princes, particularly Gabriel Bethlen, had prom- 
ised the Jews certain rights, there were also schemings against 
them, and at the general assemblies of the classes it was sug- 
gested that the number of Jews be restricted. The first decision 
to this effect was passed as early as 1578. 

With the close of the period of the independent princi- 
pality and the beginning of Austrian rule, Jews also began to 
settle on the estates of noblemen who were not bound by the 
residence prohibitions already issued against Jews. (The aris- 
tocrats needed the Jews for the economic exploitation of their 
land, but provoked antisemitic feelings among their depen- 
dents in order to make the Jews afraid of them.) Most of the 
towns nevertheless remained closed to Jewish settlement. The 
revolutionary year of 1848 theoretically marked the end of the 
residence restrictions. There were then about 15,000 Jews in 
historic Transylvania. The number of Sephardim was declining 
and Ashkenazi settlers from the north - ie., Poland - began to 
play an important role in community life. The number of Jews 
in historic Transylvania has been estimated at 2,000 in 1766; 
5,175 in 1825; and 15,600 in 1850. Organizationally, between 
1754 and 1879, the Jews were under the jurisdiction of a chief 
rabbi whose seat was in Alba Iulia. In 1866, when Transylvania 
was still ruled by the central government in Vienna, represen- 
tatives of the Jewish communities gathered for the first time in 
*Cluj for a national conference to create a unified communal 
organization with regular organizational patterns. 

The objectives of this congress did not materialize be- 
cause in 1867 the whole of Transylvania was incorporated 
within Hungary, and Jewish communal organization followed 
that of Hungarian Jewry until the end of World War 1. The re- 
ligious schism which occurred within Hungarian Jewry after 
1868-69 (see *Hungary) also left its imprint on Transylvania 
and, after struggles within the communities, separate Ortho- 
dox, *Neologist, and *Status Quo Ante communities were 
formed. The influence of *Hasidism, which penetrated Tran- 
sylvania from the north, was powerful. During the period of 
the struggles and separations, the Jews of historic Transylva- 
nia numbered 25,142. By 1880, upon the completion of the 
new organization, they numbered 30,000. The majority of the 
communities, especially those with large memberships, joined 
the Orthodox trend. There were sharp controversies between 
the Hasidim and the rabbinist-Ashkenazi Jews, who in spiri- 
tual-religious matters turned to Pressburg (*Bratislava) as a 
center of authority. The Neologist communities, in which the 
Magyar assimilationist trend became strong, regarded Buda- 
pest as their center. 

The densest Jewish population developed in northeast- 
ern Transylvania, whose territories bordered upon Poland and 
Moldavia, the urban centers of this region being *Sighet and 
*Satu Mare. Until its liquidation, the majority of Jews there 
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remained loyal to traditional Jewish culture, and the predomi- 
nant language was Yiddish. During the 19» century, Yiddish 
newspapers were published there, and several poets and au- 
thors published works in this language. In the western part 
of Transylvania, where the large urban centers were *Oradea 
and *Arad, the predominant language was Hungarian, while 
in the southwestern part of the region, whose center was *Ti- 
misoara, it was Hungarian and German. In the southeastern 
part, whose center was *Brasov, the Jews lived among a Ger- 
man population which influenced them culturally, but their 
social ties with it were not extensive. Although there was a 
large Romanian population in the whole of Transylvania, the 
Jews were not influenced culturally by the Romanian element 
until the end of World War 1. On the contrary, in most places 
Jews were pioneers in spreading among the Romanian popu- 
lation the Magyar national trend of the central government 
in Budapest. The natural center of Transylvania, the town of 
Cluj - which also occasionally served as its official capital - 
was also a Jewish center during most of the 19 and 20 cen- 
turies. Cluj University, where Jews were also appointed profes- 
sors, was an important intellectual center for Jews in historic 
Transylvania, while those in the western districts attended the 
University of Budapest. 

From the beginning of the 20" century, the Jewish popu- 
lation in historic Transylvania only increased from 53,065 (2.2 
percent of the total population) in 1900 to 64,674 (2.4 percent) 
in 1910. In the whole area currently known as Transylvania 
the Jews numbered 181,340 (3.57 percent) at the beginning of 
Romanian rule in 1920. The growth of the Jewish population 
and its dispersion throughout the region was linked to eco- 
nomic development, the establishment of industry, and the 
construction of the railway system. Jews played an impor- 
tant role in this development, at first in small trade and later 
in large-scale industrialization; they were also prominent in 
railroad construction. In general cultural life Jewish partici- 
pation was considerable, and from 1860 Jews took an active 
part in political life. Jewish journalists were prominent and in 
particular assisted in raising the standard of the theater. Jewish 
producers active in Cluj before World War I were pioneers in 
the film industry in Hungary, among them Alexander *Korda. 
In the field of Jewish culture before the end of World War 1 
there were Hebrew printing presses, and attempts were made 
to publish newspapers and weeklies in Hebrew, Yiddish, and 
Hungarian. Most communities had elementary schools. 

In 1918-19 historic Transylvania and the other territo- 
ries which constitute present-day Transylvania were trans- 
ferred from Hungary to Romania. Links were established 
with Romanian Jewry and its center in Bucharest, but they 
remained very weak, with neither of the two sides willing to 
compromise; very few of the Hungarian-speaking Transylva- 
nian Jews were prepared to change their cultural affiliations. 
Even after World War 11 and the Holocaust, many Transylva- 
nian Jews continued to see themselves as “Hungarians of the 
Mosaic faith.” Important secondary schools were established 
in Cluj (where the language of instruction was also Hebrew), 
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Timisoara, and Oradea. A Hungarian-Jewish daily, *Uj Kelet 
(first appearing as a weekly), was published in Cluj from 1918 
until 1940; its publication was resumed in Israel in 1948. Jewish 
works were published under its aegis, and its supporters and 
members of the editorial board were active in Jewish cultural 
life and even in the general political sphere, among them the 
editor-in-chief, E. *Marton. In the interwar period there were 
10 organized Jewish communities in Transylvania, of which 
23 belonged to the Neologist organization, 80 were Orthodox, 
and the remainder belonged to the Status Quo Ante organiza- 
tion. The headquarters of the Neologist communities were in 
Cluj, while those of the Orthodox communities were at first 
in *Bistrita and later in *Turda. 

Zionist activity, which had already commenced at the 
time of the first Zionist congress, developed to large propor- 
tions. Every trend of the Zionist movement reached the major 
towns and even the smallest localities of the region. Until 1927, 
the Zionist national headquarters were situated in Cluj, after 
which its organizational section was transferred to Timisoara. 
In association with the Zionist movement, a national Jewish 
party, active mainly after 1930, campaigned ona large scale in 
parliamentary and municipal elections. The party delegates in 
the Romanian Parliament fought against anti-Jewish discrimi- 
nation by the government, and for promulgation of the *mi- 
nority rights expressly granted the Jews by the Trianon peace 
treaty. A number of Jews, especially in the western districts, 
who had remained politically attached to the Hungarians, or- 
ganized a separate political party in Transylvania. Jews rose 
to the leadership and were elected to municipal councils and 
as delegates to the Parliament in Bucharest. A limited num- 
ber of Jews were also active in the national Romanian parties, 
and slightly more in the Social Democratic Party. Jews also 
belonged to the underground Communist movement, some 
serving among its leaders between the two world wars. 

Romanian antisemitism, strong throughout this pe- 
riod, also made its appearance in Transylvania. In 1927 po- 
groms were organized by Romanian students who had con- 
vened in Oradea for their national conference. These disorders 
spread to the areas in the vicinity of Oradea, to localities sit- 
uated near the Oradea-Cluj railway line, and to Cluj itself. 
In 1936-37, when the Romanian Fascist movement, the Iron 
Guard, formed branches throughout Romania, centers were 
also established in most Transylvanian towns, particularly in 
Arad. After 1933, the overwhelming majority of the German 
population — the Swabians in Banat and the Saxons in south- 
ern Transylvania — proclaimed themselves supporters of the 
Third Reich. Most of the German population was associated 
with the Transylvanian Fascist organizations. These, however, 
did not take active measures against the Jews and contented 
themselves with an economic *boycott and social ostracism. 
Between the end of 1937 and the beginning of 1938, when the 
outspokenly antisemitic O. Goga-A.C. Cuza government came 
to power, Jews, under the direction of the Zionists, formed 
clandestine *self-defense organizations which succeeded in 
preventing acts of brutality. A Jewish economic organization 
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was established to assist Jews threatened with dismissal from 
employment. The succeeding Romanian governments con- 
tinued to discriminate against Jews; severe economic prob- 
lems arose, and there was growing poverty. The Jewish orga- 
nizations combined in efforts to provide relief and assistance. 
Aliyah to Palestine increased, though few immigration certif- 
icates were allocated to Transylvanian Jews. The number of 
Jews in this period remained approximately 200,000, form- 
ing 1.8 percent of the general population of historic Transyl- 
vania, 20.9 percent of that of Maramures, 5 percent of that of 
Crisana, and 1.2 percent of that of Banat. 


Holocaust and Contemporary Periods 

In August 1940, in the second arbitration decision of Vienna, 
it was decided by Germany and Italy — upon the basis of politi- 
cal considerations of the German Nazis — to incorporate one 
part of Transylvania into Hungary, while the other remained 
within Romania, the parts being known respectively as north- 
ern Transylvania and southern Transylvania. 


SOUTHERN TRANSYLVANIA. The minority of about 40,000 
Jews remained in the southern, Romanian sector, where the 
government began severe persecution of the Jewish popula- 
tion. The land owned by the community bodies was confis- 
cated, Jews were deprived of factories and shops, and many 
Jews of military age were forced into labor battalions. Whole 
Jewish populations of villages and provincial towns were ex- 
pelled and concentrated in the district capitals. The com- 
munities were nevertheless able to continue their religious 
activities and provided assistance for the needy. The Zionist 
movement continued activities, and its leaders and members 
of the youth movement organized rescue and defense from 
their center in Timisoara. 


NORTHERN TRANSYLVANIA. The fate of the Jews in northern 
Transylvania, who numbered approximately 150,000, was very 
different. The Fascist Hungarian government which occupied 
this territory during the first half of September 1940 imme- 
diately introduced economic, social, and cultural restrictions 
against the Jews. The newspaper Uj Kelet was compelled to 
cease publication on the first day of Hungarian rule in Cluj. 
Zionist activity was prohibited in most places. Jews were im- 
mediately dismissed from law offices and public positions, and 
the number of Jewish pupils in the general secondary schools 
was restricted to 4 percent of the student rolls. The Jewish or- 
ganizations took steps to relieve this situation. In the fall of 
1940 a Jewish secondary school was established in Cluj with 
eight classes for boys and eight for girls, and later absorbed 
pupils who had been dismissed from the general secondary 
schools, as well as from outlying districts. Central relief or- 
ganizations were set up in which both the Orthodox and the 
Neologist communities cooperated. In 1942, the Hungarian 
military command began to conscript Jews of military age into 
forced labor battalions, most of which were sent to the eastern 
front and reached the advance lines of the German-Hungarian 
invasion of the Soviet Union. Most of the conscripts perished 
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under the harsh conditions. The Jews in northern Transylva- 
nia began to resume participation in the organizational life of 
Hungarian Jewry, whose center was in Budapest. The Transyl- 
vanian Zionist movement functioned clandestinely, and even 
succeeded in sending youths and adults to Palestine through 
Romania and the Black Sea. 

A further turning point occurred on March 19, 1944, 
when the Germans occupied Hungary. After a few weeks, 
preparations were made to establish ghettos and for deporta- 
tions to the death camp at *Auschwitz. The area was declared to 
bea danger zone from the security aspect, and both the Hun- 
garian and German authorities sped up the deportations to 
the death camps. From the end of the summer of 1944 nearly 
all the Jews in northern Transylvania were deported; few suc- 
ceeded in hiding themselves. The Jewish institutions were liq- 
uidated and a number of synagogues were destroyed. 

After the capitulation of Romania on Aug. 23, 1944, 
northern Transylvania became a battle zone: the Soviet and 
Romanian armies entered the region and defeated the Ger- 
man and Hungarian forces. Toward the end of this period, a 
few Jews left southern Transylvania for northern Transylvania. 
In 1945 survivors began to return to the region. 

By 1947 a Jewish population had been formed from sur- 
vivors of the camps, the arrivals from southern Transylvania, 
and others who had come to the region from Romania and 
northern Bukovina, occupied by the Soviet Union. Accord- 
ing to an estimate for that year, they numbered about 44,000 
in northern Transylvania, 13,000 in Crisana, and 15,000 in 
Banat. The traditional community institutions were revived, 
and Zionist organizations were also active until 1949 in find- 
ing opportunities for aliyah. In addition, a new Jewish Demo- 
cratic Committee (Comitetul Democratic Evreesc — CDE) was 
established by Jewish activists of the Communist Party. How- 
ever, as soon became evident, the committee was an instru- 
ment of the new Communist regime, with the principal ob- 
jective of disbanding the Zionist movement so that organized 
Jewish activities could be placed under close government and 
party supervision. After the war, and especially after the es- 
tablishment of the State of Israel, many thousands of Jews 
made their way to Israel. The Jewish population in the region 
in 1971 was estimated at between 6,000 and 7,000. In towns 
with traditional communities - Cluj, Oradea, Arad, and Ti- 
misoara — and in several other smaller towns, the community 
organizations continued to be active, and prayers were held in 
the synagogues at least on Friday evenings and festivals. The 
communities were affiliated to the central organization of Ro- 
manian Jews with headquarters in Bucharest. The dwindling 
of the Transylvanian Jewish communities continued into the 
21°t century, with most of the remaining Jews now being en- 
tirely assimilated. 
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[Yehouda Marton / Paul Schveiger (24 ed.)] 


TRAPANI, city in Sicily. Documents suggest that 200 Jews, 
constituting one-tenth of the town’s inhabitants, lived in Tra- 
pani in 1439. Their share of the taxes, however, was one-sixth, 
and from 1426 they had to provide one-third of the guard for 
the town walls. The affairs of the community were directed 
by the prothi (“notables”), assisted by 12 elders. In 1484 the 
community adopted the unusual system of having the outgo- 
ing prothi appoint their own successors. Like all the Jews in 
Sicily, the Jews of Trapani were under continuous pressure to 
pay special levies to the sovereigns. In 1404 King Martin urged 
the prothi to proceed energetically against Jewish tax default- 
ers through excommunication, denial of circumcision for 
their sons, and exclusion from burial in the Jewish cemetery. 
Two years later he reconfirmed the privileges of the Jews, in 
consequence of the exceptional contributions they had paid. 
The brothers Samuel and Elia Sala, who in 1402 had been 
granted special privileges for services rendered to the royal 
house, were commissioned in 1405 and 1409 to negotiate 
the peace between the rulers of Sicily and Tripoli. In the mean- 
time they ransomed the bishop of Syracuse from the Saracens. 
The Jews of Trapani made their living from trade, including 
shipping merchandise to Tunisia, and many worked in the 
manufacture of coral jewelry. The number of Jews obliged 
to leave Trapani at the expulsion in 1492 (see *Sicily) is es- 
timated at about 300. In 1492, at the time of the expulsion 
many wealthy Jewish families left Trapani, but they returned a 
few years later as *Neofiti (baptized Jews). In 1499 the city 
negotiated the taxation of Jewish property that remained 
after the expulsion specifying that it concerned the newly 
converted Jews, and referring to the “assets, debts, silver, gold, 
jewels, and other things of the said former Jews, at present 
baptized” Shortly after its establishment in 1500, the Span- 
ish Inquisition in Sicily concentrated its efforts against the 
converted Jews of Trapani and many were prosecuted. In- 
quisitorial registers list 80 converts living in Trapani after the 
expulsion. 
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[Sergio Joseph Sierra / Nadia Zeldes (2"4 ed.)] 


°TRASKE, JOHN (c. 1585-1636), English sectarian leader 
and Judaizer. Born in Somerset, Traske became an Anglican 
minister in 1611. He then became a peripatetic preacher and, 
by the mid-1610s, influenced by a tailor named Hamlet Jack- 
son, he and his followers regulated their lives by the Hebrew 
Scriptures, strictly observing the Sabbath and dietary laws. 
After being condemned to savage punishment by the Star 
Chamber (1618), he recanted and published A Treatise of Lib- 
ertie from Judaisme ... by John Traske, of late stumbling, now 
happily running again in the Race of Christianitie (London, 
1620). Some of his associates, including Hamlet Jackson, im- 
migrated to Amsterdam where the latter, at least, formally 
joined the Jewish community. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Philips, in: JHSET, 15 (1939-45), 63-72; Roth, 
ibid., 19 (1955-59), 9f. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; D. Katz, 
Sabbath and Sectarianism in Seventeenth-Century England (1988). 


[Cecil Roth] 


TRAUB, MARVIN S. (1925-_), U.S. retail executive. Traub, a 
native New Yorker, became synonymous with one of the city’s 
best-known attractions, Bloomingdale's department store. 
Under his leadership, it evolved from dowdy to dazzling and 
turned shopping into show business. It was also on his watch 
that Bloomingdale’s had its darkest days, being forced into a 
brief period of bankruptcy. Traub was raised in a retailing en- 
vironment. His mother was a fashion director at Bonwit Teller 
on Fifth Avenue and his father had a licensing agreement with 
Christian Dior. After serving in France with the U.S. infantry 
in World War 11 and receiving a Purple Heart for a leg wound, 
Traub graduated from Harvard College in 1947 and Harvard 
Business School in 1949. He worked briefly at Macy’s and 
Alexander’s, then joined Bloomingdale's in 1950. It would be 
his employer for the next 41 years. When Traub arrived, the 
store’s wares were modestly priced, “a notch below Gimbel’s,” 
he once recalled. His first assignment was to manage the 49- 
cent bargain hosiery table. By 1959, Traub had risen to vice 
president of home products and he made history by sending 
his buyers to Italy to look for everything from flatware to fur- 
niture. The Casa Bella promotion became the first of Bloom- 
ingdale’s import events, presaging the transformation of the 
store into one of the most dynamic retailing operations in 
the U.S. The import promotions spread to other departments 
and eventually were storewide. Traub also advanced the con- 
cept of in-store boutiques, a key retail development. He was 
named president of Bloomingdale’s in 1960 and chairman in 
1978, retaining that post until he retired in 1991. That year, he 
was awarded the National Retail Federation’s Gold Medal. 
From 1988 to 1992, Traub was also a vice chairman of Feder- 
ated Department Stores, Bloomingdale’s owner. In 1992, he 
formed Marvin Traub Associates, a marketing and consulting 
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business. He was a senior advisor to Financo, an investment 
banking firm. In 1993, Traub co-authored Like No Other Store 
in the World, a chronicle of his triumphs at Bloomingdale’s 
and an unsparing critique of Robert Campeau, a Canadian 
real estate tycoon who borrowed billions to complete a hostile 
takeover of the store in 1988. Pressed by debt, Campeau put 
Bloomingdale’s up for sale. Traub tried and failed to buy the 
store, which was driven into bankruptcy in 1990 and emerged 
from it in 1992. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Traub and T. Teicholz, Like No Other 


Store in the World (1993). 
[Mort Sheinman (2"¢ ed.)] 


TRAUBE, ISIDOR (1860-1943), German physical chemist. 
Traube, who was born in Hildesheim, worked at the univer- 
sities of Heidelberg and Bonn. From 1901 he was professor at 
the Technische Hochschule of Berlin, but left Germany in 1934 
and settled in Edinburgh. 

Traube related the laws governing the behavior of dilute 
solutions to the gas laws, actually anticipating Van't Hoff and 
Arrhenius, the Dutch and Swedish physical chemists. Traube 
also propounded that absorbed films on liquid surfaces obeyed 
two-dimensional analogies of the gas laws, a proposition that 
was substantiated 30 years later. He published numerous pa- 
pers on surface phenomena. His theory of the action of drugs 
had a positive effect on pharmacological research for years. 
The effect of organic compounds on the surface tension of 
water is governed by “Traube's Rule.” 


[Samuel Aaron Miller] 


TRAUBE, LUDWIG (1818-1876), German pathologist; a 
pioneer in the field of experimental pathology. Traube was 
born in Silesia and graduated from the University of Berlin. 
In 1849 he was appointed lecturer and research worker at the 
Charité Hospital in Berlin and his clinic soon achieved a high 
reputation for exactness and thoroughness in diagnoses and 
therapy. His book Gesammelte Beitraege zur Pathologie und 
Physiologie (3 vols., 1871-78) earned him a worldwide repu- 
tation. He was one of the first Jewish physicians to attain the 
title of professor in Germany. 

Traube investigated pulmonary resection of the vagus 
nerve and carried out studies on suffocation, effects of digi- 
talis and other drugs, the pathology of fever, the relationship 
between heart and kidney diseases, and many other subjects. 
He was the first to introduce the thermometer in his clinic 
for regular checking of temperature of all patients. He de- 
scribed an area of the chest wall over which stomach reso- 
nance is obtained (“Traube’s Space”). “Traube’s Sign” is a dou- 
ble sound over the peripheral arteries in aortic insufficiency 
or mitral stenosis. He also described blood curves (“Traube’s 
Curves”) and an artificial chemical membrane (“Traube’s 
Membrane”). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Morrison, Ludwig Traube (Eng., 1927); 
S.R. Kagan, Jewish Medicine (1952), 222-3. 
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TRAUBE, LUDWIG (1861-1907), master paleographer and 
critic of Latin texts. Born in Berlin, the son of Ludwig *Traube, 
the great pathologist, he became professor of the Latin philol- 
ogy of the Middle Ages at the University of Munich in 1904 
after a long struggle in which his Jewishness played a key role. 
His importance lies in the fact that through his independent 
research he raised paleography to the status of a historical sci- 
ence and made a basic contribution to the intellectual history 
of the Latin Middle Ages. Possessed of independent means, he 
was able to visit all the important libraries of Europe and study 
the Latin manuscripts at length. His studies of contractions 
of Latin words and nomina sacra (his major work, a study of 
various ways of writing divine names in manuscripts) proved 
crucial in tracing the history of schools of copyists, tracing 
manuscripts to particular monks, and indicating which me- 
dieval scholars had used them. He unraveled the complicated 
textual histories of the Rule of St. Benedict and of the Latin 
historian Livy. Of his projected comprehensive work on Latin 
paleography, the study of the half-uncial script appeared post- 
humously. Despite his premature death, Traube, because of his 
ability to attract and influence students, continued to exercise 
a profound influence on the field through his students - P. 
Lehmann, P. Maas, C.U. Clark, C.H. Beeson, E.A. *Lowe, and 
E.K. Rand - not only in Germany but also in England and es- 
pecially in the United States. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: EF. Boll and P. Lehmann (ed.), Vorlesungen 
und Abhandlungen von Ludwig Traube, 1 (1909), 11-73 [biography and 
list of his writings, including a large number in manuscript, some of 
which were edited posthumously by Boll and Lehmann]; J.E. Sandys, 
A History of Classical Scholarship, 3 (1958), 195. 


[Louis Harry Feldman] 


TRAUBE, MORITZ (1826-1894), German chemist and bi- 
ologist. Traube was born in Ratibor, Upper Silesia, the brother 
of Ludwig *Traube. For most of his life he had to combine 
scientific research in his private laboratory with running the 
family wine business. With his discovery of semipermeable 
membranes he pioneered the field of osmosis. He also did re- 
search into autoxidation of hydrogen peroxide, plant respira- 
tion, biological oxidation and reduction, and nutrition. Traube 
was a member of the Berlin Academy of Sciences. 


TRAUBE, WILHELM (1866-1942), German organic chem- 
ist. Traube was born in Ratibor, Upper Silesia, the son of 
Moritz *Traube, and the brother of Hermann Traube, profes- 
sor of mineralogy at Breslau. He studied at Heidelberg, and in 
Berlin. He spent his career at the University of Berlin, where 
he became professor in 1929, retiring in 1934. He published 
on aromatic and heterocylic compounds and pharmaceuti- 
cal activity. 


TRAVEL, PRAYER FOR (Heb. 7177 npn, Tefillat ha- 
Derekh), prayer recited upon setting out on a journey to pro- 
tect the traveler from the dangers associated with travel. The 
Talmud attributes the institution of this practice to the prophet 
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Elijah, who cautioned a scholar that “when thou goest forth 
on a journey, seek counsel of thy Maker and go forth.” The 
talmudic text of this prayer is: 


May it be Thy will, O Lord my God, to lead me forth in peace, 
and direct my steps in peace and uphold me in peace, and de- 
liver me from the hand of every enemy and ambush by the way, 
and send a blessing on the works of my hands, and cause me 
to find grace, kindness, and mercy in Thy eyes and in the eyes 
of all who see me. Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who hearkenest 
unto prayer (Ber. 29b). 


With only slight alterations, this text has since been used as 
the traveler's prayer among both Ashkenazim and Sephardim 
(Hertz, Prayer, 1044). It is, however, recited in the first person 
plural in accordance with the dictum of Abbaye that “a man 
should always associate himself with the congregation” (Ber. 
29b-30a). It is recited once daily at the start of each day’s trav- 
els, as long as a distance of 1 Persian mile (about 3 miles) is to 
be covered. It is preferable to recite this prayer while stand- 
ing, although it may be said while sitting in places where it is 
difficult to stand (Ber. 30a; Sh. Ar., OH 110:4-7), as in an auto- 
mobile or airplane. It has also become customary to recite ap- 
propriate biblical selections (e.g., Gen. 32:2-3; Ex. 23:20; Ps. 91) 
at the conclusion of the prayer. Additions have also been made 
for sea and air travel. Alternative versions of this prayer for 
paratroopers, pilots, sailors, and soldiers were composed by S. 
Goren, the former chief rabbi of the Israel Defense Forces. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Idelsohn, Liturgy, 172. 


TRAVELERS AND EXPLORERS. In the ninth century Jew- 
ish traders known as “*Radaniya” traded between Western Eu- 
rope and China, by land and sea. They were fluent in several 
languages and dealt in female and boy slaves, eunuchs, bro- 
cades, furs such as beaver and marten, and swords from the 
West. They brought back musk, aloes, camphor, cinnamon, 
and other products from China and India. After the Arab con- 
quest of North Africa in the seventh century, Jewish traders 
had followed the Berber and Arab armies and reached the Ni- 
ger Basin. As late as the 18" and 19' centuries, Jewish caravan 
travelers were sending geographical information about south- 
ern Morocco and the western Sahara back to Europe. 

*Isaac the Jew, who accompanied Charlemagne’s em- 
bassy to Hariin al-Rashid as an interpreter in 797, returned 
four years later with an elephant, Abulaboz, which was a gift 
from the sultan. *Eldad ha-Dani (c. 880) claimed to have made 
two voyages. The range of his travels seems to have extended 
from Baghdad and Kairouan to Spain. Jacob ibn Tariq (ninth 
century) is supposed to have traveled from Baghdad to Cey- 
lon to obtain books on astronomy, while an Arabian or Turk- 
ish ruler sent a Jacob Aben Sheara to India (c. 925), for the 
same purpose. 

According to the ‘Ajab al-Hind (“The Wonders of India,” 
c. 953), by Buzurg ibn Shahriyar of Ramhurmuz, Ishaq (Isaac) 
the Jew traveled from Oman (Sohar, southeastern Arabia) to 
India. From there, he went to China, where he lived for 30 
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years and amassed a fortune. He returned to Oman in 912/13. 
Ishaq was subsequently killed at Serboza in Sumatra on orders 
of Oman’s governor Ahmad ibn Hilal. He is also supposed to 
have visited Lhé or Bhutan in the Himalayas. *Ibrahim ibn 
Ya‘qub of Tortosa (tenth century) visited France (including the 
area around the English Channel), Mainz, Fulda, Schleswig, 
apparently Bohemia, and the court of the German emperor, 
Otto 1, in 966. According to Abraham *Ibn Ezra (12 cen- 
tury), a Jewish traveler brought the “Arabic” numerals from 
India. Ibn Ezra himself visited Rome, a number of other Ital- 
ian towns, Provence, France, England, Africa, Rhodes, and 
perhaps Erez Israel and even India. His Reshit Hokhmah con- 
tains important information on Egypt, Arabia, Erez Israel, 
Persia, and India. Genizah documents attest to considerable 
travel by Jewish merchants from the Middle East to India and 
other Asian countries. 

The most famous Jewish medieval traveler was *Benja- 
min b. Jonah of Tudela who journeyed in the second half of 
the 12‘ century. He wrote a book on his travels, which viv- 
idly depicts the many Jewish communities he visited and 
also gives a picture of general political and economic condi- 
tions. His contemporary, the German traveler *Pethahiah of 
Regensburg, journeyed throughout the Middle East and his 
account, although incorporating certain legendary elements, 
gives much valuable information on the Jewish communities 
he encountered. An adventurous traveler was the Hebrew 
poet and translator Judah *al-Harizi. In his youth he traveled 
from his native Spain to Provence. In about 1216 he set out on 
his journey to the East. Some chapters of his classical work 
Tahkemoni contain his observations, at times very critical, 
of the Jewish communities he visited between 1216 and 1230, 
which included those in Southern France, Egypt, Erez Israel, 
Syria, and Mesopotamia. A document of King James 1v of 
Majorca (1334) states that Yuceff Faquin, a Barcelona Jew, had 
circumnavigated the entire known world on the king’s orders. 
Much Jewish travel concentrated on journeys to and from Erez 
Israel, for which see *Travelers and Travel to Erez Israel. 


The Age of Discovery 

Luis de *Torres, Columbus’ interpreter, was a Jew who was 
baptized the day before the expedition’s departure. De Torres, 
who reported the discovery of the phenomenon of tobacco, 
was the first person of Jewish origin to settle in Cuba. 

The Portuguese, who attempted to find both a sea and an 
overland route to the Indies, sent Jodo Perez of Covilha and 
Alfonso de Paiva to search for such a route. When the pair 
had not been heard from for some time, *Abraham of Beja, 
known for his fluency in several languages, and Joseph Copa- 
teiro, an experienced eastern traveler, were sent to find them. 
They met Perez returning from India, in Cairo. De Paiva had 
died meanwhile. Abraham and Perez returned to Portugal via 
Ormuz, Damascus, and Aleppo, while Copateiro returned 
directly to Portugal with the information which indicated 
the existence of a sea route to the Far East; this information 
was then used by Vasco da Gama. One of the pilots and navi- 
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gators who helped Da Gama in his later journey was a Jew, 
variously described as from Posen and Alexandria, whom he 
picked up on an island 60 miles from Goa. Da Gama had the 
Jew baptized as Gaspar da *Gama, and made him a pilot of 
the Portuguese fleet. 

Hernando Alonso (1460-1528) had a particularly ad- 
venturous career. He was born in Niebla, Spain, immigrated 
to Cuba where he met Hernando Cortez (1516), and became 
a member of Cortez’ army that sailed for Mexico (1520). 
A blacksmith and carpenter by trade, he helped build the 
ships that Cortez needed for the conquest of Tenochtitlan. He 
led the group that subdued the Indians of Panuco and took 
part in the conquest of Guanajuato. Cortez awarded him the 
estate of Actopan, 40 miles outside of Mexico City, and he 
engaged in the lucrative business of supplying the town with 
meat. In 1528 he was denounced as a Judaizer and burned at 
the stake. 

One of the most interesting and enigmatic figures of Jew- 
ish history is David *Reuveni, who appeared in Italy in 1524 
claiming that his brother Joseph ruled over the tribes of Gad 
and Reuben and half the tribe of Manasseh in the wilderness 
of Habor and that he was the commander of his army. He 
claimed to have traveled, disguised as a Muslim, through Ethi- 
opia, Egypt, and Erez Israel, and came to Europe to elicit the 
military assistance of the Christian powers for the liberation 
of the Holy Land from the Turks. His “project” failed and he 
is reported to have died in prison in Spain. His Hebrew diary, 
which reflects his claims, describes, among other things, his 
talks with the pope and the king of Portugal, his visits to Ital- 
ian Jewish communities, and his meetings in Portugal with 
Marranos, who saw in him the bearer of their hope. 

Joseph *Delmedigo, who was born in Crete and stud- 
ied in Padua, traveled through Egypt, Turkey, Poland, Rus- 
sia, and Lithuania in the course of his career. A Jewish inter- 
preter accompanied Captain James Lancaster (1601) on the 
East India Company’s first expedition. He helped to negoti- 
ate the treaty between the English and the sultan of Achin in 
Sumatra, which served as the basis for British expansion in 
the Far East. 

The 16'*-century Yemenite poet *Zechariah al-Dahiri 
traveled widely. He journeyed to Yemen, India, Persia, Bab- 
ylonia, Turkey, Syria, Erez Israel, Egypt, and Ethiopia. His 
travel impressions form the literary background of his mag- 
num opus Sefer ha-Musar. 

Pedro * Teixeira (c. 1570-1650), a Marrano from Lisbon, 
may have been the first Jew to go around the world, and is be- 
lieved to have been the first white man to make a continuous 
journey up the River Amazon. 

In 1644 Antonio de Montezinos, who had returned from 
a trip to the Americas, told the worthies of the Amsterdam 
community about Indians he had met near Quito, Ecuador, 
who knew the Shema and claimed that they were descended 
from the tribes of Reuben and Levi. His report encouraged 
*Manasseh Ben Israel to write “Hope of Israel” and later to ne- 
gotiate with Oliver Cromwell to readmit the Jews to England 
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in order to complete their dispersion to the “end of the earth,” 
which was a prerequisite for the coming of the Messiah. 

In 1687 there appeared in Amsterdam Notisias dos Judeos 
de Cochin, a report on the condition of the Jews of *Cochin, 
by Moses *Pereira de Paiva, an Amsterdam Jew of Portuguese 
descent, who visited India. 


184-20" Centuries 

Sason Hai of the House of Castiel was a native of Istanbul, 
who from his youth evinced a great desire to travel. From his 
travel account, in Hebrew, published by Izhak Ben-Zvi (Se- 
funot, 1 (1956), 141-84), it is difficult to determine the route 
of his travels. He mentions his return to Istanbul in 1703 and 
that in 1709 he was in Basra. Among the countries he visited 
were Holland, Italy, Ethiopia, Tunisia and Morocco, Persia, 
and Afghanistan. Although his account abounds in legends, 
folk tales and hearsay, it nevertheless contains many accurate 
facts which he reports as an eyewitness. 

The best-known Jewish travel record of the 18 century 
is the Magal Tov of Hayyim Joseph David *Azulai, the famous 
rabbinical scholar and bibliographer. He twice toured Euro- 
pean Jewish communities as an emissary of the Jewish com- 
munity of Hebron. On his first journey (1753-58), he sailed 
from Alexandria to Leghorn, where he returned after trav- 
eling through Italy, Tyrol, Germany, Holland, England, and 
France, and sailed from there to Smyrna. He subsequently 
visited Istanbul, returning from there by boat to Erez Israel. 
On his second journey (1772-78), he sailed from Alexandria 
to Tunis and from there to Leghorn. He traveled through It- 
aly, France, Belgium, and Holland, finally settling in Leghorn. 
His diaries are replete with acute observations on life in the 
cities he visited. 

A contemporary of Azulai was Simon von *Geldern. A 
native of Vienna, he grew up in Germany and studied at yeshi- 
vot there. He led an adventurous life, traveling through Europe 
and the Near East, visiting Erez Israel several times. He was 
equally at home in the Jewish community and in high society 
and gentile scholarly circles in various European countries. 
Von Geldern, who was a great-uncle of Heine, kept a diary. His 
life was described by Fritz Heymann (Der Chevalier von Gel- 
dern, 1937). Earlier David Kaufmann had published extracts 
from his diary in his Aus Heinrich Heines Ahnensaal (1896). 

A Jewish traveler whose travel record was very popular 
was Israel Joseph Benjamin (*Benjamin 11). From his early 
youth he formed the desire to make a pilgrimage to Erez Israel 
and to travel in search of traces of the lost ten tribes. After he 
failed in business in his home town Falticeni, in the then Turk- 
ish province of Moldavia, he set out to realize his dream. He 
traveled through Turkey, Egypt, Erez Israel, Syria, Kurdistan, 
Mesopotamia, India, Afghanistan, and Persia, and also visited 
Singapore and Canton. Shortly after his return to Europe, he 
set out on another voyage, traveling through North Africa. 
He published Cinque années de voyage en Orient 1846-1851 
(Paris, 1856) about his travels in Asia. The book appeared 
later in German with additional chapters on his travels in Af- 
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Baalim,” appears to designate minor local gods (Judg. 2:11; 
3:7; 8:33), while the singular of the word in combination with 
other terms apparently designated minor or local gods, such 
as Baal-Berith, Baal-Gad, Baal-Hamon, Baal-Hazor, Baal- 
Hermon, or, in the feminine form, a goddess, Baalat-Beer, 
Baalat-Gebal. Further, in biblical usage when applied to the 
great weather-god, the singular regularly has the article, “the 
Baal,” which suggests that the word was not regarded as a 
proper name. Nevertheless, despite the biblical tendency to 
avoid the use of the word as a proper name, it is now quite 
clear that by pre-Israelite times the term had become the 
usual name of the weather-god of Syria-Palestine. In the El- 
Amarna letters the logogram for the weather-god is conven- 
tionally read Addu, but that it is sometimes to be read Ba‘lu 
is indicated by the addition of the phonetic complement-lu, 
as well as by the names like Mut “Im written syllabically as 
mu-ut-ba-ah-lum. In the El-Amarna letters Canaanite clients 
addressed the Egyptian king as “My Baal, my Addu.” In the 
Ugaritic mythological texts Ba‘lu (1) is the name of the god 
which is used more than twice as often as his next most fre- 
quent name, Haddu (hd). The latter name (Amarna, Addu) 
is to be related to Arabic hadda (“break;’ “crash”) with refer- 
ence to thunder. The variant form Hadad (hdd) is attested to 
only once in Ugaritic. 

That there were minor Baalim also at Ugarit is indicated 
by a god list in Akkadian (see Ugaritica, 5, p. 44 ll. 4-10; re- 
constructed text) which after the great “Weather-god, Lord of 
Mount Hazi” presents six other “weather-gods,” numbered two 
through seven. In the parallel Ugaritic list, which is unfortu- 
nately very fragmentary, the “Weather-god, Lord of Mount 
Hazi” apparently corresponds to Baal Sapan, while those fol- 
lowing are termed simply Baalim (bm). It may be, however, 
that these extra Baalim are Baal’s attendants, mentioned as the 
seven or eight lads whom Baal is ordered to take with him in 
his descent into the netherworld. 


Other Titles and Epithets 
Besides the names Baal and Haddu, the Ugaritic texts fur- 
nish a variety of other titles, such as “Mighty Baal” (aliyn b‘T) 
and “Prince, Lord of Earth” (zbl b1 ars). The latter title has 
a biblical echo in the corrupted form Baal-Zebub (11 Kings 
1:2ff.), from an original Baal-Zebul, which is preserved in 
this form in the New Testament (Matt. 10:25, 12:24; Mark 
3:22; Luke 11:15, 18). A frequent epithet is “Cloud Rider” (rkb 
‘rpt) which has an almost identical parallel in Psalms 68:5. A 
vivid description of theophany in a thunderstorm is found 
in Psalms 18:7-15 (= 11 Sam. 22:8-16). Of special interest is 
the designation ‘Aliy(‘ly) which is twice applied to Baal in 
the Krt Epic: 

To the earth Baal rained, 

To the field rained ‘Aliy. 

Sweet to the earth was Baal’s rain 

To the field the rain of ‘Aliy. 

Before the discovery and recognition of this name in 
Ugaritic, H.S. Nyberg had restored it in Deuteronomy 33:12; 
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1 Samuel 2:10; 11 Samuel 23:1; Isaiah 59:18, 63:7; and Hosea 7:16. 
Since the Ugaritic verified the antiquity and authenticity of 
this divine name, additional instances have been alleged in 
the Psalter and in Job. 

A common designation of Baal in the Ugaritic myths is 
bn-dgn “son of Dagan”; but Baal is also considered the son 
of El who is called “Bull El his [i-e., Baal’s] father; El King 
who begot him [Baal]” (tr il abh; il mlk dyknnh). Since El and 
Dagan are distinct deities, this seeming confusion over Baal’s 
paternity needs explanation. A solution has been supplied by 
a tradition ascribed to the ancient Phoenician priest Sakkun- 
yaton (Greek Sanchuniathon) that when El-Kronos defeated 
Ouranos, he captured in the battle Ouranos’ pregnant con- 
cubine and gave her to Dagan. The divine child was named 
Demarous, one of the cognomens of Zeus-Baal-Hadad. The 
Semitic original of this name has been recognized in one of 
Baal’s names in Ugaritic: 

Then said Mighty Baal: 

Foes of Hadd why haste ye? 

Why haste ye opponents of Dmrn? 

(The name is to be connected with the root ¢dmr, “be 
strong, brave,” and is probably the same as that of Abraham's 
son Zimran (+damardan), the -n afformative being preserved 
in the genitive case of the Greek form Demarountos). Thus, 
according to Sakkunyaton, Baal’s natural father was Ouranos 
and Dagan became his foster-father, while El-Kronos effected 
the transfer. That Baal appears to be a relative newcomer in the 
Ugaritic pantheon has been generally recognized, and it may 
be that Sakkhunyaton’s story about Baal’s paternity reflects a 
mythologizing of the process by which Baal was integrated 
into the family of El. 


Baal’s Residence 

Baal’s abode was Mount Sapan, identified as Jebel el-Aqra‘ 
(“Mount Baldy”) some 30 mi. north of Ugarit. A god Baal 
Sapan was known from Egyptian and Akkadian sources be- 
fore the discovery of the Ugaritic documents. In an Akkadian 
catalogue of Ugaritic deities Baal Sapan is listed as “IM be-el 
hursan ha-zi, “Storm-God, Lord of Mount Hazi” (see above; 
Haz [z] i being the Hurrian name of Mount Sapan which 
survives in the Greek and Latin Kasios/Casius as the name 
of the storied mountain of the gods). Isaiah 14:13 alludes to 
this divine abode as “the Mount of Assembly in the recesses 
of zafon” (har moed be-yarkete zafon), the latter phrase being 
the equivalent of Ugaritic mrym spn or srrt spn, the height or 
fastness of Sapan. The cosmic character of zafon leads to its 
use as a synonym for “sky” in Job 26:7: “who stretched out 
zafon on emptiness who suspended earth on naught.” That 
zafon designated the “north” in Hebrew is presumably due to 
the fact that Mount Casius lies directly north of Palestine. In 
Psalms 89:13 zafon and yamin, in parellelism with Tabor and 
Hermon, hardly designate the directions north and south; ya- 
min is almost certainly a corruption of Amana, the southern 
portion of the Taurus mountains, the alteration of amanah to 
yamin being occasioned by the misunderstanding of zafon as 
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rica (Acht Jahre in Asien und Afrika, 1858) and was translated 
into English, Hebrew, and Ladino. From 1859 to 1862, Benja- 
min was in America, and he recorded his experiences there 
in Drei Jahre in Amerika (1862; Eng. edition: Three Years in 
America, 1956). 

Jacob *Saphir was the first Jewish traveler to report on 
the life of the Jews of Yemen. Born in Lithuania in 1812, he 
settled with his parents in Erez Israel when he was ten years 
old. In 1858-63 he visited Egypt, Aden, Yemen, Bombay, Co- 
chin, Colombo in Ceylon, Calcutta, Rangoon, Singapore, 
Batavia, Australia, and New Zealand, as an emissary of the 
Jerusalem community. He spent longer periods in Yemen and 
India and in his travel book Even Sappir (2 vols., 1866-74) 
gives detailed descriptions of the life and customs of the Jews 
of Yemen, the Bene Israel of India, and the black and white 
Jews of Cochin. 

Jehiel Fish] Kestelmann visited the Jewish communities 
of Syria, Kurdistan, Mesopotamia, and Persia as an emissary 
of the Jewish community of Safed in 1859-61. His description 
of his travels was published by A. Yaari under the title Massaot 
Shaliah Zefat be-Arzot ha-Mizrah (1942). 

Asher ha-Levi was born in Galicia. After an unhappy 
childhood, in 1866, at the age of 17, he left Jassy, where he had 
lived for several years, and traveled through the Balkans, Asia 
Minor, Mesopotamia, and India. Eventually he settled in a city 
in the Himalayan Mountains. He wrote several books in He- 
brew, including an autobiography. His account of his travels 
in the Balkans in 1866-68 was published in 1938 by A. Yaari 
under the title Harpatkaotav shel Asher ha-Levi. 

Salomon Rinman was born in Galicia. After spending 
many years in Cochin he returned to Europe and at the urg- 
ing of the Hebrew writer Wolf Schur he wrote a description 
of his travels in India, Burma, and China, Massaot Shelomo 
be-Erez Hodu, Birman ve-Sinim (1884). 

In 1883-86, Ephraim *Neumark visited the Jewish com- 
munities in Syria, Kurdistan, Mesopotamia, Persia, Afghani- 
stan, and Central Persia. His travel impressions Massa be-Erez 
ha-Kedem were first printed in Ha-Asif (5, 1887). He was the 
first to report on the crypto-Jews of *Meshed in Persia. 

In 1868, the Orientalist Joseph *Halévy was sent by the 
Alliance Israélite Universelle to study the conditions of the 
Falashas, describing his journey there in “Travels in Abyssinia” 
(Miscellany of Hebrew Literature, 2 (1877), 177-256). Not long 
after his return he went to Yemen to inquire into the state of 
the Jews there and to examine the Sabean inscriptions. Halévy 
did not write a book about his travels to Yemen, but years af- 
ter the expedition Hayyim *Habshush, a Yemenite Jew who 
had served as Halévy’s guide, wrote an account of their travels 
there. Written partly in Hebrew and partly in Arabic, it was 
published in Hebrew in 1939 by S.D. Goitein under the title 
Massaot Habshush. 

Ephraim *Deinard wrote several travel books. His Massa 
Krim (1878) includes chapters on the life of the Karaites and 
the Krimchaks (original Jews of the Crimea). Sefer ha-Massaot 
be-Erez Kavkaz u-vi-Medinot asher me-Ever le-Kavkaz (1884) 
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by Joseph Judah *Chorny, printed after the death of the author, 
gives an account of his travels among the Jewish communities 
in the Caucasus and in Transcaucasia. 

Arctic explorers and travelers of the 18> and 19 centu- 
ries include Israel Lyons (1739-1775) who served as chief as- 
tronomer with Captain Phipps’ expedition to the Polar regions 
in 1773; Isaac Israel *Hayes (1832-1881), surgeon to the “Ad- 
vance” expedition searching for Sir John Franklin, discoverer 
and explorer of Grinnel Land, and leader of an 1860 expedi- 
tion to Greenland which encountered another expedition led 
by August Sonntag; Emil *Bessels (1847-1888), surgeon and 
naturalist of the ill-fated “Polaris” expedition to the North 
Pole; Edward *Israel (1859-1884), astronomer with the Greely 
expedition to Greenland, where he died of malnutrition; Aldo 
Pontremoli (1896-1928), physics professor at the University 
of Milan and an aviation pioneer during the interwar period, 
who died on Nobile’s 1928 Arctic dirigible expedition; Rudolph 
*Samoilovich (1881-1939), who led the Russian relief expedi- 
tion to the Nobile party’s aid (1928), discovered the Spitzbergen 
coal deposit, and explored the Franz Josef Archipelago; and 
Angelo Heilperin (1853-1907), who made geological expedi- 
tions to Florida (1886), Bermuda (1888), and Mexico (1890), 
led a relief expedition to Peary’s aid in Greenland (1892), took 
part in expeditions to North Africa (1896) and to the Klondike 
(1898-99), and scaled and explored Mt. Pelee (1902-03). 

Explorers of Africa in the 19 century include Nathan- 
iel *Isaacs, a member of the King expedition sent to search 
for Farwell, wrecked off Natal in 1825, who explored Natal for 
seven years; *Emin Pasha (Eduard Schnitzer), General Gor- 
don’s aide, then his successor as governor of the Equatorial 
Province, who made important explorations and investiga- 
tions in Central Africa; Edouard *Foa, who traveled through 
Morocco, southern and central Africa, French Congo and 
Dahomey; and Louis Arthur Lucas, who traveled through the 
US. (1872), Egypt (1873), and navigated the northern part of 
Lake Albert Nyanza in 1876. 

Other travelers, adventurers, or explorers of the 18", 
19'*, and 20' centuries who were Jewish or of Jewish origin 
include Mantua-born Samuel *Romanelli, whose Massa ba- 
Arav (Berlin, 1792) is a vivid account of his four-year jour- 
ney from Gibraltar to Algiers and Morocco; Captain Moses 
Ximenes (c. 1762-c. 1830), who led an expedition from Eng- 
land to the island of Bulama, West Africa, and made an un- 
successful attempt to establish a colony there; a U.S. Army 
colonel from Boston named Cohen, who traveled from Ad- 
ana via Smyrna to Constantinople with a group of Egyptian 
soldiers; *David D’Beth Hillel, author of The Travels From 
Jerusalem through Arabia, Koordistan, Part of Persia, and In- 
dia, to Madras (1832), who searched for the remnants of the 
Ten Tribes, and described in detail the holy places and his- 
torical sites of Christianity, Judaism, and Islam from India 
to Erez Israel, the Yazidis in Sinjar, the Sabeans, Wahhabis, 
Druze, the Dawiidiyya sect in western Persia, and the differ- 
ences between the Sunnite and Shiite Muslims; Alexander 
*Salmon, an English sailor who married a Tahitian clan chief- 
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tainess and served as adviser to the rulers of Tahiti; Hein- 
rich Bernstein (1828-1865), who explored the Moluccas, the 
Malay Peninsula, and New Guinea for Holland; William Gif- 
ford Palgrave (1826-1888), who worked as a Catholic mis- 
sionary in India, Syria, and Arabia and wrote Narrative of a 
Year’s Journey Through Central and Eastern Arabia (2 vols., 
1865); Arminius *Vambery who, disguised as a Muslim der- 
vish, was the first European to travel from Trebizond to Tehe- 
ran, Persia, and Samarkand in Central Asia (1861-63); Gott- 
fried *Merzbacher, who climbed mountains in the Caucasus 
and the Tien Shan range and studied the ecology of the latter 
for more than five years; Ney *Elias, who traveled across the 
Gobi Desert, through the Pamir Mountains, and Chinese and 
Afghan Turkestan, and traced the Oxus River’s upper course; 
Elio Modigliani, who explored the Malay Peninsula; Samuel 
*Fenichel, who explored New Guinea for bird and butterfly 
specimens; Nathaniel Wallich, who explored Assam, Hindu- 
stan, and Burma; Lamberto Loria, who traveled in Australia 
and New Guinea; Eduard *Glaser, the Austrian explorer who 
made four expeditions to the Yemen, located San/a, and dis- 
covered numerous old manuscripts and inscriptions; Her- 
mann *Burchardt, German explorer and ethnographer, who 
traveled in the Near East, North Africa, Australia, America, 
India, and Iceland, and was murdered in Yemen; Julius Pop- 
per, who explored and reigned briefly over Tierra del Fuego; 
Sir Mark Aurel *Stein, who headed expeditions in India, Chi- 
nese Turkestan, China, Persia, and the Middle East; Raimondo 
*Franchetti, the “Italian Lawrence,’ who traveled in Indochina, 
Malaya, the Sudan, East Africa, and Ethiopia; the ethnologist 
Vladmir *Jochelson, who, in the course of a ten-year exile in 
Siberia (1884-94), studied the nomad Yokaghir tribe and lat- 
ter accompanied expeditions to Kamchatka, Eastern Asia, 
and Alaska; Lev Yakovlevich Sternberg, who was also exiled 
to Siberia (1910-20) and studied the nomad Giyake tribe in 
northeastern Siberia; and Charles *Bernheimer, who explored 
the northern Arizona and Utah badlands for the American 
Museum of Natural History and undertook expeditions to 
Guatemala and Yucatan. 

Of the many travel books which appeared in the 20" 
century only a few can be mentioned: E.N. *Adler’s Jews in 
Many Lands (1905). Jacques *Faitlovitch, who devoted his life 
to the Falashas, wrote Quer durch Abessinien (1910; Hebrew: 
Massa el ha-Falashim, 1959). Zvi Kasdoi described his jour- 
neys in Caucasus, Central Asia, Siberia, and the Far East in 
Mamilekhet Ararat (1912) and Mi-Yarketei Tevel (2 vols., 1914). 
Among Nahum *Slouschz’s many studies on North African 
Jewry was Travels in North Africa (1927). Ezriel *Carlebach’s 
Exotische Juden (1932) included, among other travel reports, 
chapters on the descendants of the Marranos of Portugal, the 
Chuetas of Majorca, the Doenmeh of Turkey, and the Karaites 
of Lithuania. A World Passed By (1933) by Marvin *Lowen- 
thal does not describe existing communities but landmarks 
and memories of the Jewish past in Europe and North Africa. 
Abraham Jacob *Brawer gave an account of his travels in the 
Middle East in Avak Derakhim (2 vols., 1944-46). Shmuel 
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*Yavneeli’s Massa le-Teiman (“Journey to Yemen,” 1952), Israel 
*Cohen’s Travels in Jewry (1953), David S. *Sassoon’s Massa 
Bavel (“Voyage to Babylonia,’ 1955), L. *Rabinowitz’s Far East 
Mission (1952), and Joseph Carmel’s Massa el Ahim Nidahim 
(1957) are about the Far East. H.Z. Hirschberg’s Me-Erez Mevo 
ha-Shemesh (1957) is on travels in North Africa. Jacob Beller’s 
travel books on South America included Jews in Latin Amer- 
ica (1969). Henry Shoshkes circled the globe many times. His 
travel accounts were published in the Yiddish press, and he 
was the author of several books, among them Your World and 
Mine (1952). In 1972 Jews in Remote Corners of the World by 
Ida Cowen appeared. It described visits to Jewish communi- 
ties in the Pacific and in the Far and Near East. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Kayserling, Christopher Columbus and 
the Participation of the Jews in the Spanish and Portuguese Discover- 
ies (1907); E.N. Adler (ed.), Jewish Travellers (1930); L. Zunz, in: A. 
Asher (ed.), Itinerary of Rabbi Benjamin of Tudela, 2 (19272), 230-317, 
includes bibliography; C. Roth, Jewish Contribution to Civilisation 
(1938), 63-86, incl. bibl.; J.D. Eisenstein, Ozar Massaot (1926); S.D. 
Goitein, A Mediterranean Society (1967), 42-70, 209-15, 273-3523 
L.I. Rabinowitz, Jewish Merchant Adventurers (1948); J.D. Eisen- 
stein, Ozar Massaot (1926); E.N. Adler, Jewish Travellers (1930); Yaari, 
Sheluhei; A. Epstein, Eldad ha-Dani (1950); A.Z. Aescoly, Sippur 
David ha-Reuveni (1940); Zechariah al-Dahiri, Sefer ha-Musar, ed. 
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Jewish Travelers 

Jews have traveled to see the Holy Land ever since they first 
settled in the lands of the Diaspora, ie., travel by Jews to Erez 
Israel began from the time of the Babylonian Exile and in ef- 
fect never ceased entirely from then to the present. 

During the Second Temple period the focus of attrac- 
tion for *pilgrims was the Temple. However, even after the 
destruction of the Temple, and after most of the people were 
exiled from its land, the attraction of Erez Israel did not 
abate. Actual descriptions of the travels by the travelers them- 
selves exist only from the middle of the 12" century. The first 
known Jewish traveler who left literary evidence about his 
travels was *Judah Halevi. He left Spain in 1140 but apparently 
did not reach Erez Israel. The literary evidence which he 
left expresses the poet's feelings about the adventures which 
befell him on his travels, rather than the adventures them- 
selves. Its usefulness lies in that it reveals the profound 
emotional motives operating within the traveler to the Holy 
Land. ‘The first historical document offering a mostly factu- 
ally accurate travel description is the itinerary of *Benjamin 
of Tudela from Spain. He arrived in Erez Israel about 1170. He 
describes various geographic sites there, as well as the num- 
ber of Jewish inhabitants he found in each place, the condi- 
tions under which they lived, the history of the places, histori- 
cal identifications, etc. Benjamin arrived before the collapse 
of crusader rule, and his accounts are an important source 
of information about the situation of the Jews there during 
that period. 
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About ten years after the visit of Benjamin of Tudela, 
*Pethahiah of Regensburg toured the country. He completes 
the picture of the impoverished situation of the Jewish com- 
munity at the end of the crusader period, in contrast to the 
comfortable situation of contemporary Babylonian Jewry un- 
der Muslim rule. His main interest was the *holy places, and 
he did not devote much attention to the material conditions 
of the Jews. Jacob b. Nethanel, who visited the country and 
Jerusalem, apparently before its conquest by Saladin (1187), 
was also mainly interested in the holy places and the tombs 
of the tannaim and amoraim. 

The situation was different during the travels of Judah 
*Al-Harizi. He arrived in 1218, after the country had been con- 
quered from the crusaders, and after the immigration of 300 
rabbis from France and England, some of whom he met in 
Jerusalem. The Muslim conquest and the immigration eased 
the conditions of the Jewish community there. Al-Harizi 
himself attests: “From the day it was conquered by Ishmael- 
ites, it was settled by Israelites.” In 1238 a journey was made 
by R. Jacob, the emissary of R. *Jehiel of Paris, but in contrast 
to Al-Harizi he gives almost no description of the situation 
of the Jewish community, and concentrates primarily on de- 
scribing the holy places and the tombs. A special place among 
the settlers of Erez Israel is held by *Nahmanides (1267), who 
gives a very somber description of the conditions of the Jews 
during his stay. He also describes the destruction and deso- 
lation which abounded in the country. Nahmanides’ action 
in renewing the settlement of Jerusalem was an outstanding 
enterprise. 

An interesting figure among travelers was *Estori ha- 
Parhi, who arrived in 1322. Far from being a mere transitory 
tourist, he delved deep into the study of Erez Israel. He inves- 
tigated the problem of identifying several places in the coun- 
try, displaying an outstanding expertise in Jewish literature 
and foreign languages, and approached his subject scientifi- 
cally. 

Nevertheless, love of Erez Israel was not the legacy of 
Jewish scholars or men of letters alone. Simple people, too, 
greatly desired to settle there. This is evidenced by the tale 
about two Spanish Jews who vowed to immigrate in 1317. 
When their attempts proved unsuccessful, one of them asked 
R. *Asher b. Jehiel if he could break his vow (Resp. Rosh, 8:11). 
In the course of time common people (usually merchants) 
came, e.g., Isaac ibn al-Fara of Malaga, Spain, who visited Erez 
Israel in 1411 and wrote a letter to Simeon b. Zemah *Duran 
in Algiers, describing what he saw there. He also visited the 
important cities of Syria. In 1443 he sent a list of the locations 
of the holy graves in Erez Israel, which he took from an an- 
cient book in his possession, to Solomon b. Simeon *Duran. 
The two letters are lost but they were summarized in Abraham 
*Zacutos Sefer Yuhasin. In 1473 an anonymous traveler went 
there from Candia, and numerous others went there from Italy 
in the second half of the 15 century. The most famous among 
these were R. Meshullam of Volterra (1481), a wealthy mer- 
chant, whose book of travels is very important from a histori- 
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cal point of view, and Obadiah of *Bertinoro (1488-90), who 
became one of the greatest rabbis of Erez Israel of his time; 
three of his letters from there are among the most beautiful 
in travel literature. 

In the 16 century a considerable number of Italian Jews 
traveled to the Holy Land. The book of travels of Moses *Ba- 
sola (1521-23) is a gem among travel literature. In 1563 the 
wealthy merchant Elijah of Pesaro settled there, and his book 
contains a detailed description of the means of travel from 
Italy to Erez Israel. The description of the economic condi- 
tions prevailing there in the 16 century is also detailed and 
enlightening. This is reflected in a letter from David di Rossi, 
a merchant who was a fellow-countryman of Elijah, and who 
journeyed there in 1535. Solomon Shlomil Meinstril from 
Resnitz, Moravia, arrived in Safed at the end of 1602, and his 
letters are filled with realistic descriptions of the Safed com- 
munity, its spiritual life, its economic situation, relations with 
non-Jews, climate, etc. Isaiah * Horowitz tells about his travels 
in his letters and describes Safed, where he arrived in 1620, 
and his visits to the tombs of the zaddikim, as well as his jour- 
ney to Jerusalem. 

During the 17" and 18" centuries Karaite pilgrims went 
to Erez Israel from the Crimean Peninsula, after having vowed 
to undertake the journey. The descriptions of the travels of 
*Samuel b. David (1641-42), Moses b. Elijah (1654-55), and 
*Benjamin b. Elijah (1785-86) are filled with religious fervor 
and love of the Holy Land. The Karaites used to bestow the title 
Yerushalmi (“Jerusalemite”) on every immigrant, and such an 
event was a great celebration for the entire community. 

One of the travelers in the famous group of *Judah Hasid 
was Gedaliah of Siemiatycze, from Poland. In his book, Shaalu 
Shelom Yerushalayim, he describes the adventures of the trav- 
elers, as well as life in Jerusalem. The adventures undergone 
by Abraham Roiyo and his group (1702) during their travels to 
Erez Israel, as well as the yeshivah built by him, are described 
in a letter written by one of the travelers. There is a series of 
letters and stories about travels to and in Erez Israel in con- 
nection with the immigration (1741) of Hayyim *Attar, author 
of Or ha-Hayyim. 

In 1746 Abraham Gershom of Kutow, brother-in-law of 
*Israel b. Eliezer Baal Shem Tov, immigrated there. He served 
as the first bridge for the great hasidic immigration. As a re- 
sult, there are numerous travel descriptions written by settlers 
and travelers who went from eastern Galicia and Volhynia, the 
provinces where Hasidism originated. In 1760 Joseph Sofer 
journeyed there from Berestzka in Volhynia province. He re- 
lated in his letter that there was a gradual but regular immi- 
gration from Poland. In 1764 two hasidic leaders from east- 
ern Galicia, *Nahman of Horodenka and *Menahem Mendel 
of Peremyshlyany, arrived with the groups of hasidic immi- 
grants. Information about their journey is given by a Galician 
Jew, who recounts the stories of his travel to Erez Israel in a 
book entitled Ahavat Ziyyon. 

In the framework of the hasidic immigration, an espe- 
cially great role was played by the Hasidim of Lithuania and 
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Rydzyna, whose leaders describe, among other things, their 
travels and immigration in their letters (1777), as well as the 
situation of the Jews of Erez Israel at the time. The most fa- 
mous traveler was R. *Nahman of Bratslav, who traveled in 
1798-99, and who regarded the Holy Land as the center of his 
hasidic teaching. About 30 years after the move by Hasidim 
to settle in Erez Israel, their opponents, the Mitnaggedim, 
also felt the spiritual need to settle there. The first group of 
the disciples of R. Elijah, the Gaon of Vilna, traveled there in 
1808, and settled in Safed. Two additional groups of R. Eli- 
jah’s disciples went in 1809. Their letters give expression to 
the religious yearning of the immigrants, and the great call 
on Diaspora Jewry to take part in the settlement of the land. 
Supplementary information about this immigration is given 
in the book of travels of R. *David D’Beth Hillel, who joined 
the disciples of the Gaon in Safed, in 1815, but did not remain 
with them long, and left to wander around the country. In 1824 
R. David D’Beth Hillel left to tour the world. The description 
of his travels in Erez Israel is the only one of its kind by a Jew 
during the first quarter of the 19 century. His diary is also of 
historical significance, because he is generally precise in the 
facts which he presents. In 1833 Menahem Mendel of Kamie- 
niec arrived in Erez Israel. He published a small work entitled 
Korot ha-Ittim in 1840, describing the terrible sufferings of the 
Jews of Safed as a result of the fellahin’s rebellion against Ibra- 
him Pasha. He devotes a special chapter to describing daily 
life in Erez Israel. 

In 1833 R. Yehoseph *Schwarz from Bavaria settled in 
Erez Israel. He was not an ordinary traveler. Like Estori ha- 
Parhi in the 14 century, R. Yehoseph Schwarz devoted all his 
strength and energy to the study of the country. He covered 
its length and breadth, dealing with its borders, antiquities, 
flora, climate, etc. His book, Tevuot ha-Arez (1845), is the ma- 
jor product of his investigations, and was translated into Ger- 
man and English. In a letter written in 1837, he describes the 
quality of life in Jerusalem, its holy places, and the climate and 
productivity of the country. 

Travel literature and the history of travels in the 19 cen- 
tury accompany the first manifestations of national revival and 
the renewal of Jewish settlement. Moses *Montefiore and his 
wife, Judith, made seven trips. She kept a detailed travel diary 
about her second trip with her husband (1839). Eliezer Halevi, 
Montefiore’s secretary and right-hand man, described in four 
letters what he had seen in his tour throughout the country, 
in which he spent two months (1838). 

The beginning of Zionism may be associated with the 
activity of Jehiel Michael *Pines, who traveled throughout 
the country in 1878 examining the quality of land suitable for 
settlement. He tells about these travels in his letter. The his- 
torian Zeev *Jawitz, who immigrated in 1887, tells in his letter 
about his arrival and his visits to various places. There is also 
the description by Mordecai b. Hillel, among the first of the 
Hovevei Zion, who visited the new yishuv in 1889. In his book 
of travels, he describes the situation of the moshavot, as well 
as the way of life of the old yishuv in Jerusalem. 
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The travels of Zionist leaders *Ahad Ha-Am (1891) and 
Theodor *Herzl (1898) to Erez Israel exemplify the new trend 
in travel (see *Zionism). 

[Menahem Schmelzer] 
Christian Travelers 
Numerous travel descriptions were written from the 12 cen- 
tury to modern times by Christian pilgrims who went to Erez 
Israel to visit the holy places of their faith, and other travelers 
who wandered through the countries of the East and visited 
the Holy Land. Among them were some who were not adept 
at literary expression, whose travels were described by com- 
panions or by someone to whom they told their story. Their 
writings are often nothing more than a list of the Christian 
holy places visited by pilgrims, the pilgrimage “stations,” and 
the prayers which were to be said at these places. Many of 
the pilgrim-travelers, however, were priests and intellectuals, 
who could describe their travels in works which bore a liter- 
ary character. All such works were called in Latin itineraria. 
Since many of the pilgrims visited Syria and Egypt as well, 
their travel books include interesting information about these 
countries also. These works are important sources not only for 
the history of Erez Israel, and especially for the study of its 
topography, but also for the history of Oriental civilization in 
general, including data about the social and economic condi- 
tions. On the other hand, all the itineraries show the authors 
to be aliens unfamiliar with the way of life of the country, es- 
pecially with the languages spoken by its inhabitants; they 
required the mediation of guides and translators, who often 
misled them. The tendency to believe legends was almost 
general in the Middle Ages. However, in the course of the 
generations in which travel descriptions were written by the 
Christians who went to Erez Israel, the nature of these writ- 
ings underwent changes according to the national and social 
origin of their authors, as well as according to their approach 
to matters relating to the country. 

A few itineraries from the period preceding the Crusades 
have been preserved. Most of them were written in Latin by 
West European priests, and some of them were written in 
Greek by Byzantine priests. Their character was determined by 
that of the authors: they concentrate mainly on descriptions of 
the holy places, the monasteries, etc. The earliest extant itiner- 
ary is by an anonymous author called the “Bordeaux Pilgrim,” 
who gives an account of his journey from France, through Italy 
and the Balkans, to Erez Israel, where he describes, naturally 
first and foremost, the Christian holy places in Jerusalem. 
This journey was apparently made in the 330s (333?). About 
50 years later an itinerary was written which is attributed to 
Saint Silvia of Aquitania. The authoress spent three years in 
the countries of the Orient and, after a lengthy stay in Erez 
Israel, also visited Syria and Mesopotamia. Her description of 
her travels is so detailed that it is an invaluable aid for the study 
of topography. One of the most popular works from that time 
was the description of the journey undertaken by the French 
bishop Arculfus, around 670. Arculfus spent nine months in 
Jerusalem, visiting the shore of the Dead Sea, the northern 
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part of the country, Damascus, and Tyre, and later traveling 
to Constantinople. He finally arrived in Scotland, where he 
told the head of an Irish monastery about his travels, and the 
latter wrote down his story. This work is important in that it 
is the first (known) work from the period of Muslim rule in 
Erez Israel and the neighboring countries. A detailed travel 
book, which gives a lengthy description of the adventures and 
tribulations of a western pilgrim in the Oriental countries, is 
the travel description by St. Willibald, who went to Erez Israel 
in 723. Willibald was an Englishman, but he became bishop 
of Eichstadt, Germany. 

Beginning with the First Crusade there was an increasing 
number of pilgrims who wrote descriptions of their travels. 
The types of traveler-authors became more variegated, and the 
establishment of Frankish rule in Erez Israel and a few Syrian 
provinces resulted in the broadening of the travelers’ scope of 
interests, and they included in their books topics other than 
just the holy places. Of greatest interest among the works writ- 
ten in the second half of the 12" century are the travel descrip- 
tions of Saewulf, who went to Erez Israel while making a sea 
voyage and visiting Greece and Constantinople (1102-03), and 
those by the Russian ascetic, Daniel (1106-08), whose work is 
one of the first written in Russian. From the second half of the 
12" century, mention should be made of the travel descrip- 
tions of Nicolaeus Saemundarson, the head of a monastery in 
northern Ireland (1151-54), of Johannes of Wurtzburg (1165), 
and the description of Erez Israel by Johannes Phocas (1177). 
The most important among the itineraries of the 13" century 
are the works by the Germans Wilbrand of Oldenburg (1212) 
and Thietmar (1217), the book by Sabbas, archbishop of Ser- 
bia (1225-27), written in ancient Slavic, and the work by Per- 
diccas, protonotary of Ephesus (c. 1250). From the end of the 
century there is a description of the “Holy Land” by Burchar- 
dus of Mount Zion (de Monte Sion; 1283), which is not actu- 
ally an itinerary but rather a work by a monk who lived in 
Erez Israel for a long time. 

After the elimination of the last remnant of crusader rule 
in Jerusalem, i.e., the conquest of Acre in 1291, the pilgrimage 
movement increased. Many of the visitors and travelers wrote 
about their travels, and hence a greater number of itineraries 
is preserved from the 14" century than from earlier periods, 
and they are more varied. During this period the pilgrims be- 
gan to write their works in their national languages as well. Of 
these, special mention should be made of the travel descrip- 
tions by the Irish monk Simeon Simeonis (1332); the German 
priest Ludolf of Suchem, who spent the years 1336-41 in the 
countries of the Orient and described them in a Latin and 
German work; the Italian monk Niccolo da Poggibonsi (1345) 
who wrote in Italian “A Book about the Land Across the Sea’; 
and the Russian priest Ignatius of Smolensk, who went to Erez 
Israel at the end of the century and described the Christian 
holy places in his mother tongue. Of the emissary-spy type was 
a German nobleman, Wilhelm of Boldensele, who was a mem- 
ber of the Dominican Order and visited Erez Israel (1333) as an 
emissary of a French cardinal connected with plans for a new 
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Crusade. The detailed itinerary by the monk Giacomo of Ve- 
rona (1335), written in Latin, is a combined guide for pilgrims 
and exploration of possibilities of a new Crusade. Itineraries of 
a completely different type were written by three Florentines, 
Lionardo Frescobaldi, Simone Sigoli, and Giorgio Gucci, who 
went to Erez Israel in 1384 by way of Egypt and returned by 
way of Syria. The three pilgrims were secular and their travel 
books reflect the secular-commercial approach of the towns- 
men. They abound in descriptions of the economic and so- 
cial life and they also contain exact data about expenditures. 
With the increase in pilgrimages high-ranking noblemen also 
went to Erez Israel in that generation and their travels were 
described by their companions. Among these was the future 
King Henry rv of England (1392/93). Mention should also be 
made of the travelers during that century who visited in all 
the Oriental countries and did not go especially to Erez Israel, 
but in whose travel books the description of Erez Israel plays 
a major role. Among these were the Italian Odorico de Por- 
denone (1320), the Englishman John of Mandeville (c. 1336), 
and the Italian Giovanni de Marignola (1350). 

The 15" century was the classic period of Christian pil- 
grimage to Erez Israel in the sense that the pilgrimage move- 
ment was more intense, its forms were more crystallized, and 
the composition of the pilgrims in terms of their origins was 
more variegated than in any preceding period. The proportion 
of priests was smaller than formerly while the proportion of 
the bourgeois was larger. The variety of pilgrims is reflected 
by the variety of itineraries preserved from that century. Some 
travelers did not take the short sea-route from Italy to the 
shores of Erez Israel, but wandered in many countries on the 
way to and from Erez Israel, since their entire purpose was to 
gather information about the strength of the armies and for- 
tifications in the Holy Land itself and its neighboring coun- 
tries. There are many itineraries of noblemen from various 
countries who went to Erez Israel during the 15** century and 
whose travels are described by their companions. Especially 
characteristic of the pilgrimages of that time was the broad 
participation of the urban laymen. These bourgeois came from 
various countries. However, the most important itineraries in 
terms of their comprehensiveness and the value of their in- 
formation about the contemporary social scene in Erez Israel 
were still those written by priests. Among the itineraries of 
churchmen of the 15'" century, especially significant are the 
works of the Italians Santo Brasca (1480) and Pietro Casola 
(1494), and of the Germans Bernhard of Breidenbach and Felix 
Fabri, who went to Erez Israel in 1483. Both Bernhard of Brei- 
denbach, who was a priest in Mainz, and Felix Fabri, who was 
a Dominican monk in Ulm, wrote travel books. Their works, 
especially that by Fabri, are, on the one hand, travel descrip- 
tions, and, on the other, studies in the history of Erez Israel, 
its settlement, and the holy places. Naturally, in many of the 
descriptions of travels, which were written in the course of 
hundreds of years, there is also information about the meet- 
ings between the pilgrims and Jews in various places and es- 
pecially about the places of origin of these Jews. Although 
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most of the authors display a marked orthodoxy and even 
extreme religious zealousness, with regard to this matter they 
were simply reporting. 

Of greater historical significance are the Christian itin- 
eraries from the 16" century on, which mainly describe the 
population in general and the Christians in particular. How- 
ever, the Jewish population was increasing in Safed and later 
in Jerusalem, Tiberias, and Hebron, and the Christian travel- 
ers, now mostly coming from the various German countries, 
from Spain, and later from France and England as well, did not 
miss the opportunity to describe their meetings with the Jews. 
They also tell about religious discussions conducted between 
themselves and the Jews, with whom they found a common 
tongue (German, Spanish) and whose houses often provided 
clean and secure inns, and polite hospitality (in places where 
there were no monasteries or inns for pilgrims). These travel 
books, especially because they were numerous and sometimes 
contained contradictory views, serve as a primary source for 
the history of the Jews of Erez Israel during the Ottoman pe- 
riod, since most of them perhaps quite unintentionally gave 
expression to a completely objective picture. The many travel 
books, amounting to about 120 in all, which were written by 
Christian travelers in the course of 400 years (16'-19'» cen- 
turies) add up to a considerable historical treasure. 

It is impossible to review here all the Christian travel 
books published during this period, particularly since many 
of them merely parrot the words of their predecessors. How- 
ever, some of them should be mentioned: the travel book of 
the Franciscan monk from Portugal, Pantaleao de Aveiro, 
Itinerario da Terra Sancta (c. 1565, publ. 1927); of the French 
Franciscan monk Jaques Goujon, Histoire et Voyage de la Terre 
Sainte (Lyons, 1571); of John Sanderson, who was in Erez Israel 
in 1601, The Travels of John Sanderson, 1584-1602 (publ. 1931); 
of George Sandys, A Relation of a Journey, A Description of the 
Holy Land of the Jewes (London’, 1652); and especially the de- 
scription by the monk-missionary Eugéne Roger (c. 1630), La 
Terre Sainte (1664). The learned Dutchman Olaf Dapper col- 
lected much information which he found in works by preced- 
ing scholars, added his own eyewitness accounts, and wrote a 
complete description of Erez Israel, first published in Amster- 
dam in 1681, and later in German translation in Nuremberg, 
1688-89, Asia, oder genaue und gruendliche Beschreibung des 
gantzen Syrien und Palestins. This is not an original work but 
it includes considerable geographic-historical material. The 
broad travel memoirs of L. de Arvieux, who served as French 
consul and ambassador in Algeria and Tunisia (1664-65) 
and later as special ambassador to the sultan in Constanti- 
nople (1672-73), and finally as consul with broad authority in 
Aleppo (1682-88), adapted De la Roque, Voyage dans la Pal- 
estine (Amsterdam, 1718). The Dutchman Cornellius le Bruya 
undertook a comprehensive tour of Asia Minor, the Aegean 
Isles, Egypt, Syria, and Erez Israel at the end of the century. 
His work, which includes numerous illustrations (about 200 
copper engravings), was published in Dutch, translated into 
French and from French into English: A Voyage to the Levant, 
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etc. (London, 1702). Of lasting scholarly worth is the work by 
Thomas Shaw, Travels or Observations relating to several parts 
of Barbary and the Levant (Oxford, 1738). 

Among the numerous travelers of the 18 century spe- 
cial mention should also be made of Richard Pococke (1738), 
A Description of the East 11/1 (London, 1745); Frederick Has- 
selquirst (1751), Voyages and Travels in the Levant (London, 
1766); and especially the Frenchman C.-J. Volney, Travels etc. 
(1783-85; London, 1788), who visited the countries of the Ori- 
ent at a young age and who in his travel description offers a 
brilliant analysis of the political situation and of the strategic 
plans already formulated at that time, ten years before Napo- 
leon prepared to conquer Egypt. 

After Napoleon's campaign of conquest in the area, and 
despite his failure, there was an increasing number of Chris- 
tian travelers who went to Erez Israel not necessarily from 
purely religious motives. There were among them important 
scholars such as Edward Robinson, E. Picrotti, C.R. Conder, 
and many others who opened up Erez Israel for Muslim 
scholarship and who cannot be regarded as traveler-tourists 
in the accepted sense. The travel works devoted to describ- 
ing the Ottoman Empire, Egypt, and North Africa, often 
contain descriptions dealing with Erez Israel which mention 
Jews as well. 


Muslim Travelers 

Throughout the Middle Ages and in modern times numerous 
Muslims have gone to *Jerusalem to pray at the mosque on the 
Temple Mount, which is considered one of the holy places of 
*Islam. These pilgrims also came from many countries. How- 
ever, despite the richness of Arabic literature, almost no books 
are devoted solely to descriptions of these travels. It should be 
pointed out that also in relation to travels to Mecca no liter- 
ary branch developed similar to the descriptions of Christian 
travels to Erez Israel. 

A book describing travels to Erez Israel and Mecca was 
written by the Spanish judge Abt al-Baqa Khalid b. ‘Isa al- 
Balawi, who set out in 1336. This work, however, is in part 
a copy of itineraries by earlier writer-travelers. The mystic 
‘Abd al-Ghani b. Isma‘il al-Nabulusi, who lived in *Damas- 
cus, wrote a description of a journey to Jerusalem at the end 
of the 17" century. However, these works did not become 
well known in Arabic literature, and if one were interested in 
a description of Erez Israel one would have to resort to works 
describing long journeys and general works on geography. 
Especially interesting among these itineraries are the Persian 
work Sefer Nameh (“The Book of Travel”) by Nasir-i Khosrau, 
who visited Erez Israel in 1047; the Arabic work Rihla (“The 
Journey”), by Abu al-Husayn Muhammad ibn Jubayr, who 
visited Erez Israel in 1184; and the work by the world traveler 
Ibn Battita, who visited Erez Israel in 1326-30, on his long 
journey in Eastern Asia from which he returned in 1348. The 
descriptions of Erez Israel included in the works of Arabic 
geographers of the classical school were also the product of 
personal observations and investigations. These geographers, 
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the most important of whom lived in the tenth century, based 
their works on firsthand research in various countries to which 
they traveled. The three outstanding representatives of this 
school were al-Istakhri (c. 950), Ibn Hawqal al-Nasibi (977), 
and Muhammad b. Ahmad, called al-Maqdisi (the Jerusale- 
mite, who wrote in 985). 

The Muslims also composed itineraries for pilgrims, 
similar to the itineraries written by Christian clerics for the 
pilgrims who came to worship at the holy places. The most 
famous, Kitab al-Isharat ila ma‘rifat al-Ziyarat (“Guide for the 
Places of Pilgrimage”), written by Ali b. Abi Bakr Al-Harawi 
(d. 1214), includes the vast material he collected on long jour- 
neys. The work is not limited to a description of the Muslim 
holy places in Erez Israel, but lists holy places in other coun- 
tries as well. Such itineraries generally contained sayings at- 
tributed to *Muhammad about the holiness of Jerusalem and 
especially about the mosque of the Dome of the Rock, as well 
as reviews of the history of Jerusalem. 

More numerous were the works containing only say- 
ings about the holiness of Jerusalem and especially of the 
mosques on the Temple Mount. Such works on the “praises 
of Jerusalem” became characteristic of the Muslim literature 
of Erez Israel. In the second half of the 116 century Abu ‘11- 
Ma “ali al-Musharraf b. al-Murajja (d. 1099), a Jerusalemite, 
composed such a work, entitled Fada@il Bayt al-Maqdis wa 
al-Shém (“The Qualities of Jerusalem and Damascus”). Al- 
Qasim ibn ‘Asakir (d. 1203) wrote a work about the al-Aqsa 
Mosque, and his relative, Nizam al-Din (d. 1274), wrote Fada’‘il 
al-Quds (“The Qualities of Jerusalem’). While the manuscripts 
of these writings have not been found, there are extant manu- 
scripts of a book praising Jerusalem which was written by the 
Baghdad historian, Abu al-Faraj ibn al-Jawzi (d. 1200). In the 
14 century Burhan al-din Ibrahim ibn al-Firkah, a teacher 
in Damascus (d. 1329), wrote Ba‘ith al-Nufis ila Ziyarat al- 
Quds al-Mahris (“He who Stirs his Soul to Visit Preserved 
Jerusalem’). In 1351 in Jerusalem itself, Shihab al-din Ahmad 
b. Muhammad b. Ibrahim ibn Hilal wrote a similar book en- 
titled Muthir al-Ghardm ila Ziyarat al-Quds wa al-Sham (“The 
Arouser of Desire to Visit Jerusalem and Damascus”). In the 
mid-14"» century the Hebronite preacher Ishaq b. Ibrahim 
al-Tadmuri wrote about the cave of *Machpelah as a place 
of pilgrimage. In 1470 the Egyptian Shams al-Din al-Suyiti 
wrote in Jerusalem about the “Outer Mosque.’ These works 
were preserved and published, and some of them were even 
translated into English. The most important of these books is 
the comprehensive work about Jerusalem and Hebron written 
in 1494/95 by the Jerusalemite judge Mujir al-Din al-‘Ulaymi 
entitled al-Uns al-Jalil bi-Ta‘rikh al-Quds wa al-Khalil (“A 
Weighty Discussion of the History of Jerusalem and the City 
of the Friend [Abraham] - Hebron”). This work contains all 
the sayings about the holiness of Jerusalem attributed to the 
prophet of Islam, as well as a detailed description of the holy 
city and the other towns of Erez Israel (the book was printed 
in Cairo in 1293 A.H.). Works about Jerusalem continued to 
be written during the period of Ottomon rule. In the mid- 
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17 century a judge from Medina, Nasir al-din Muhammad 
b. Khidr al-Rami al-Jalali, wrote a book entitled Al-Mustagsa 
fi Fadl al-Ziyarat bi al-Masjid al-Aqsa (“The Book Concern- 
ing the Right to Visit the Outer Mosque”). This work differs 
from the traditional type of the Muslim “praises of Jerusalem” 
in that it contains a detailed guide for pilgrims. 

In summation, the Arabic writings about Erez Israel, 
most of which contain “praises of Jerusalem,’ generally lack 
factual-documentary content. In contrast, the descriptions of 
the Turkish traveler Evliya Celebi, who visited Erez Israel twice 
(first in 1649 and then in 1660-61), are of great significance. 
He was an experienced statesman-scholar, whose sharp eyes 
observed the situation of the population, the administrative 
division of the country, the changes which had occurred dur- 
ing the time between his two visits, and the amount of taxes 
collected. He paid attention to the Jewish populations of all 
the countries he visited. Of special importance in connection 
with the situation of Erez Israel is his recounting of the mass 
exodus of the Jews of *Safed, which took place in his time, and 
the mention of the custom of pilgrimage to Meron, which in 
his time was not yet celebrated on Lag ba-Omer. Evliya Celebi, 
however, was the last Muslim traveler to devote part of his 


work to Erez Israel. 
[Eliyahu Ashtor] 
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TRAVNIK, town in Bosnia. Under Ottoman rule until Aus- 
trian annexation in 1878; within Yugoslavia from 1918. After 
*Sarajevo, it had the second most important settlement of 
Sephardi Jews in the region; some of them originally lived in 
Sarajevo and transferred their residence to Travnik in the 18" 
century. A community was organized by the mid-18 century 
and a kal santo (synagogue) existed from 1768. The Jews them- 
selves constructed it, working daily between the Minhah and 
Maariv prayers. 

Trouble assailed the community when an apostate, Moses 
Habillo, who took the name of Derwish Ahmed, incited a 
massacre of the Jews. Many Muslims rioted but disaster was 
prevented when Rabbi Raphael Pinto achieved a compro- 
mise. Ten Jewish hostages were taken into custody for in- 
quiry. They were freed after a ransom was paid on the second 
day of Marheshvan (in 1807), which was celebrated for many 
years by the community as a feast of deliverance. In 1818 the 
local qaimaqam, the vizier’s representative, accused the Jews 
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of ritual murder. Some Jews were arrested, but were released 
when Muslim notables intervened on their behalf. Apart from 
such isolated incidents, and cases of extortions, Jewish com- 
munal life remained undisturbed and relations with the ma- 
jority of the city’s residents were good. The best known rabbi 
of Travnik was Abram Abinun. Jews were occupied as black- 
smiths, joiners, saddlers, tailors, and shoemakers, dealers in 
medicinal plants and folk healers. Some of them were distill- 
ers and wheat merchants. In 1878, shortly after Travnik passed 
to Austria, a small Ashkenazi community was founded. A 
synagogue was erected in 1769. The community had a phil- 
anthropic association, Ezrat Dalim, and in the 20' century 
a “Jewish Club” existed there. Until the Holocaust, 375 Jews 
lived there peacefully. 

In World War 11 the German-Croatian occupation vi- 
olently and cruelly clamped down on the community. A 
concentration camp was established at nearby Kru8¢ica 
(Krooshchitza); survivors were deported and murdered else- 
where in Croatia or Poland. The community was not renewed. 
The synagogue was used as a workshop. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: V. Vinaver, in: Jevrejski Almanah (1955/56), 
28-34. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Konforti, Travnicki Jevreji (1979). 


[Zvi Loker] 


TREASURE, TREASURY (Treasure: Heb. 1818, 133, bon, 
JON, Jovy, ION, D3, Oy}, 1730; Akk. nisirtu; Treasury: 
Heb. (ni) ging MP2, ToT Ia, WA, M3 Ma; Akk. dit nisirti, 
bat nakkamiti). The concepts of treasure and treasury in the 
Bible are denoted by many different terms. 


Semantic Range of Words Meaning Treasure 
Most of the Hebrew words for treasure listed above may be 
divided into two semantic groups: 

a) Words which mean both treasure and something hid- 
den or secret (matmon, mistar, mazpun, ne‘lam). 

b) Words which mean both treasure and strength (bezer, 
hayil, hosen). 

The most common Akkadian term for treasure, nisirtu, 
belongs to the first group as may be seen from the following 
passage: 


Utnapistim ana sasuma izzakkara ana Gilgames luptéka Gilgames 
amat nisirti u pirista sa ilani kasa lugbika. “Utnapishtim said 
to him, to Gilgamesh: “Let me divulge a hidden matter to you, 
O Gilgamesh, And let me tell you a secret of the gods’” (Gil- 
gamesh, 11:8-10). 


Types of Treasures 

While the most common type of treasure referred to is “sil- 
ver and gold” (kesef, zahay, e.g., Isa. 2:7; Ezek. 28:4; Eccles. 2:8; 
1 Chron. 29:3; cf. Ps. 68:31 where perhaps the reading should 
be bezer kesef, so Tur-Sinai), treasures of clothes (e.g., Jer. 38:11; 
Zech. 14:14), wine (1 Chron. 27:27), oil (i Chron. 27:28), food 
in general (Joel 1:17; 11 Chron. 11:11), precious stones (1 Chron. 
29:8), and dedicated gifts (1 Chron. 26:26) are all represented. 
Elsewhere, temple treasures are listed in Ezra 1:9-11 (cf. Ezra 
2:68-69; Neh. 7:69ff.) and include gold and silver dishes and 
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bowls, and gold drachmas and priestly vestments, while royal 
treasures are mentioned in 11 Chronicles 32:27-29 (period of 
Hezekiah) comprising silver, gold, precious stones, spices, 
shields, and miscellaneous items. Babylonia in particular is 
singled out for her opulence and is called “the one rich in 
treasures” (Jer. 51:13). The treasures of Israel’s enemies (heil 
goyim) will all come to her when God executes His punish- 
ment upon them (Isa. 60:5, 11; 61:6; Zech. 14:14). Treasures 
are sometimes described as being transported on the backs 
of beasts of burden (Isa. 30:6; 1 Kings 10:2 = 11 Chron. 9:1; cf. 
Isa. 66:20). The gold of Ophir is described as “the treasure of 
the rivers” (Job 22:24; cf. N.H. Tur-Sinai, in bibl.). Finally, trea- 
sures are used as bribes in the Bible. In Jeremiah 41:8 the ten 
men who remained after Ishmael son of Nethaniah’s massa- 
cre of the rest of their group bribed Ishmael to let them live in 
return for treasures of wheat, barley, olive oil, and honey, hid- 
den in the fields. In 1 Samuel 12:3 and Amos 2:6; 8:6, there are 
additional instances of bribes involving treasure. In all three 
cases the word nelam, “hidden treasure” (the vocalization of 
which is still uncertain) must be restored to the text (in place 
of naalayim, “shoes” in Amos 2:6; 8:6, and ‘aalim, “I shall 
hide” in 1 Sam. 12:3, cf. Septuagint which also reads na‘alayim, 
“shoes”). This meaning is demonstrated both by Ben Sira 46:19 
which paraphrases 1 Samuel 12:3, by juxtaposing the Hebrew 
word kofer, “gift? with the word naalayim, and by Targum 
Jonathan which translates naalayim in Amos 2:6 and 8:6 by a 
form of the word hosen, “treasure” (see above). 

In extra-biblical sources, mention must be made of the 
Copper Scroll discovered in 1952 in Cave 3 of Qumran. This 
Copper Scroll consists of three sheets of very thin copper on 
which is engraved a Hebrew text. The Hebrew text is a regis- 
ter of 64 deposits of buried treasure supposed to be hidden in 
and around Qumran (in an area extending from Hebron to 
Mt. Gerizim). The objects listed include a silver chest, ingots 
of gold and silver, jars of all shapes and sizes, bowls, perfumes, 
and perhaps, vestments. It should be noted that the purpose of 
the scroll is still a mystery. Among the theories advanced by 
scholars are that it is a list of the treasures of the First Temple, 
the Second Temple, or the Qumran community. A fourth the- 
ory, posited by T.H. Gaster (see bibl.), is that the scroll repre- 
sents “an unconscionable fraud [or even a cruel practical joke] 
perpetrated by some cynical outsider upon the naive and in- 
nocent minds of the ascetics of Qumran.” 


Treasures in War 

The defeated nation often was obliged to give up all of her trea- 
sures to the victor (Isa. 39:6ff.). For example, Shishak of Egypt 
took from Jerusalem the royal treasures, the Temple treasures, 
and everything else (1 Kings 14:26 = 11 Chron. 12:9). While 
no part of the herem of Jericho after Joshua’s conquest could 
be taken by any Israelite, all the silver and gold, and the cop- 
per and iron vessels were to be added to the Temple treasury 
(Josh. 6:19, 24). As part of Israel’s punishment, Babylon would 
carry off all of her treasures as spoil (Jer. 15:13; 17:3; 20:5); but 
the day would also come when Babylon would be punished 
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in kind (Jer. 50:37). Likewise, Moab (Jer. 48:7) and the Am- 
monites (Jer. 49:4), who trusted in their treasures, and Edom 
(Jer. 49:10; cf. Obad. 6) would suffer the same consequences. In 
extra-biblical sources, the same situation prevailed in times of 
war. Sennacherib of Assyria in describing his defeat of Mero- 
dach-Baladan of Babylon claims: 


Ann ekallisu Sa qereb Bab-ili érumma aptéma bit nisirtisu hurdsa 
kaspa unit hurasi kaspi abnu agartu busé makkir ékallisu aslula. 
“T entered his palace in Babylon and I opened his treasury. I took 
as spoil - gold, silver, gold and silver vessels, precious stones, 
valuables, and property of his palace” (D.D. Luckenbill, The An- 
nals of Sennacherib (1924), p. 67, lines 5-6). 


Symbolic Treasures 

Both Israel and God are spoken of as each other’s treasure. 
Israel is spoken of as God’s segullah, “treasured/private pos- 
session” (Ex. 19:5; Deut. 7:6; 14:2; 26:18; cf. Mal. 3:17; Ps. 135:4; 
for this meaning compare likewise Akk. sikiltu). Eliphaz in- 
structs Job to return to God and consider the Lord his trea- 
sure (Job 22:23-25). There are many references to the heavens 
as God’s treasure (Deut. 28:12; Jer. 10:13; 51:16; Ps. 135:7), while 
various forces of God are described as His treasure (Jer. 50:25; 
Ps. 33:6-7; Job 38:22). Finally, wisdom and devotion to God 
are described as the treasure of faith (Isa. 33:6). 


Concept of Treasure in Wisdom Literature 

The connection between wisdom and treasure may best be 
seen from those passages where wisdom is personified. Wis- 
dom fills the treasuries of those who seek her (Prov. 8:21), and, 
in turn, should be sought after like buried treasure (Prov. 2:4). 
Elsewhere, there are many references to the treasures of the 
wise man, but the fool has none (Prov. 15:6; 21:20). Treasures 
gained through wickedness are of no avail (Prov. 10:2), while a 
little in the way of material goods plus a good deal of faith are 
better than the most precious treasures (Prov. 15:16). Finally, 
the acquisition of treasures through deceitful means will cause 
their owner’s downfall (Prov. 21:6 ff.), a theme which has sev- 
eral extra-biblical parallels. In an Akkadian composition en- 
titled “Counsels of Wisdom,” the following advice is given: 


My son, if it be the desire of the prince that you be his, if you 
are entrusted with his closely guarded seal, open his treasure 
house [nisirtasu], enter into [it]; apart from you there is not an- 
other man [who may enter into it]. You will find therein untold 
wealth. Do not covet anything. Do not take it into your head 
to conceal something. For afterwards, the matter will be in- 
vestigated, and what you have concealed will come to light ... 
(W.G. Lambert, Babylonian Wisdom Literature (1960), p. 102, 
lines 81ff.). 


Treasury 

Of the three words for treasury listed above, only one, bet nek- 
hot, was not understood until fairly recently. The context of 
the single biblical verse in which this term occurs (11 Kings 
20:13 = Isa. 39:2) showed that it must mean treasury, but the 
origin of the term was still a mystery. It is now known that 
bet nekhot is a loanword from the Akkadian bit nakkamati, 
“treasury. Both the Hebrew and Akkadian nouns have cor- 
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responding verbs, *zr and nakamu, meaning “to amass, store 
up.” For example, Ashurbanipal boasts in his annals about his 
conquest of Susa: 


Aptéma bit nakkamatisu (nu) sa kaspu hurdsu busi makkaru 
nukkumi qrebsun. “I opened his treasure house wherein sil- 
ver, gold, valuables and property were stored ...” (M. Streck, 
Assurbanipal... (1916), p. 50, lines 132-4). 


Elsewhere, ozrot bet YHwH, “Temple treasury” (e.g., 1 Kings 
7:51 = 11 Chron. 5:1), and o’zrot bet ha-melekh, “palace trea- 
sury” (e.g., 1 Kings 14:26), are often mentioned together. For 
example, Asa gave all he had in both treasuries to Ben-Hadad 
(1 Kings 15:18 = 11 Chron. 16:2), Joash gave up both his trea- 
suries to Hazael (11 Kings 12:19), and Nebuchadnezzar took 
everything from the treasuries in Jerusalem (e.g., 11 Kings 
24:13; 11 Chron. 36:10, 18). Another instance is the discussion 
between Isaiah and Hezekiah concerning the delegation sent 
by the Babylonian king to see Hezekiah (11 Kings 20:12 ff. = 
Isa. 39:1ff.). Finally, the term genazim is used three times in 
the latest biblical books to refer to the treasury of Persia (Esth. 
3:9; 4:7) and the treasuries of multicolored garments of many 
nations (Ezek. 27:24). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Zimmern, Akkadische Fremdwoerter 
(1917), 8; M. Greenberg, in: JAOS, 71 (1951), 172-4; T.H. Gaster, The 
Dead Sea Scriptures (1956), 382-5; M.Z. Segal, Sifrei Shemuel (1964), 
86-87; N.H. Tur-Sinai, The Book of Job (1967), 347-8. 


[Chayim Cohen] 


TREBIC (Czech Trebi¢; Ger. Trebitsch), town in W. Moravia, 
Czech Republic. The Trebic community was considered one of 
the oldest in Moravia; it is alleged that a synagogue was built 
in 938. During the wave of massacres of Jews in 1338, which 
commenced in *Pulkau, some Trebic Jews were killed. The 
first documentary mention of the community concerns an 
attack on Jews and robbery in 1410. In 1464 it was destroyed 
along with the rest of the town. Jewish matters were included 
in the Stadtordnung (“municipal regulations”) of 1583. In 1604 
the majority of Trebic’s merchants were Jews. The old syna- 
gogue was allegedly built in 1639-42; in 1757 its roof had to 
be lowered so that its lights could not be seen from the castle. 
It was damaged three times by fire and was redesigned sev- 
eral times, the last time in neo-Gothic style in 1880. Services 
were held until World War 1. Since 1954 it has been used by 
the Hussite Church. The new synagogue was built in the early 
176 century and renovated in 1845. After World War 1, it fell 
into disuse. After World War II, it was converted into a Jew- 
ish museum. 

In 1727 Jews were compelled to live segregated from 
Christians. In 1848 the Jews were prevented from organizing a 
Jewish unit in the National Guard. Becoming one of the Poli- 
tischen Gemeinden (“political communities,” see *Politische 
Gemeinde) in 1849, Trebic retained this status until the dis- 
solution of the Hapsburg monarchy. After freedom of move- 
ment and settlement had been granted to Jews, the community 
began to decline, many moving to *Vienna, *Brno, *Jihlava, 
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and other larger cities. Whereas in 1799 there were 1,770 Jews 
in the Jewish quarter of Trebic, and in 1850 the community 
numbered 1,605, in 1890 their number declined to 987; in 1900 
to 756; in 1921 to 362; and in 1930 to 300. During the German 
occupation, in May 1942, 1,370 Jews from *Jihlava province 
were assembled in Trebic and deported to *Theresienstadt; 
only 35 of them survived the war. A small congregation was 
reestablished in 1945. In 1957 a memorial tablet for the victims 
of the Holocaust was dedicated. 

Born in Trebic were Wolfgang *Wessely, the first Jewish 
university teacher in Austria; Adolf Kurrein (1846-1919), one 
of the first Zionist rabbis in Austria; and Sigmund Taussig 
(1840-1910), a pioneer in the field of hydro-engineering. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kofatek, in: H. Gold (ed.), Die Juden und 
Judengemeinden Maehrens (1929), 523-37; A. Engel, in: JayJC, 2 (1930); 
Kahana, in: Kobez al Jad, 4 (1946/47), 183-92; Véstnik zdovské obce 
ndabozenské v Praze, 20:1 (1958), 4; Der Orient, 5 (1844), 308. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Fiedler, Jewish Sights of Bohemia and Moravia 
(1991), 184-85. 

[Meir Lamed / Yeshayahu Jelinek (2"¢ ed.)] 


TREBITSCH, ABRAHAM (Reuven Hayyat; b. 1760), Mora- 
vian historical author. Born in Trebic, he attended a Prague 
yeshivah c. 1775, and later in *Mikulov was secretary of the 
Moravian *Landesrabbiner. His history, Korot ha-Ittim (Bru- 
enn, 1801), contains “tales of all the wars from 1741 to 1801 
which were waged in the countries of Austria, Prussia, France, 
and England and all that Jews went through in those days.” 
Intended as a continuation of Menahem *Amelander’s Sheerit 
Yisrael (Amsterdam, 1743), it differs from it by covering non- 
Jewish as well as Jewish history. It was published simultane- 
ously in Yiddish as Tsaytgeshikhte. The work is important 
mainly for its traditionalist evaluation of the reforms of *Jo- 
seph 11. In 1851 Jacob *Bodek published a revised edition 
entitled Korot Nosafot, and there also exists an edition ap- 
parently plagiarized by Bodek’s brother-in-law. Along with 
Hirsch Menaker, Trebitsch wrote Ruah Hayyim, an account 
of the exorcism of a *dibbuk in Mikulov (Vienna, 1785; Yid. 
(same title), Bruenn, 1785; repr. in several editions of Moshe 
Graf’s Zera Kodesh). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Kestenberg-Gladstein, Die neuere Ge- 
schichte der Juden in den boehmischen Laendern, 1 (1969), index; I. 


Halpern, in: Ks, 29 (1953/54), 174-5. 
[Meir Lamed] 


TREBITSCH, MOSES LOEB BEN WOLF (18" century), 
Central European Hebrew scribe-illuminator, from Trebic in 
Moravia. He was one of the pioneer figures in the renaissance 
of Jewish manuscript art at the beginning of the 18" century. 
At least a dozen works from his gifted pen are known - most 
of them Passover Haggadot. His pen drawings, usually set off 
by wash, are well-composed, small genre paintings. The family 
scene which he prefixed to the Van Geldern Haggadah (1723) 
and a companion work now in the Hebrew Union College, 
Cincinnati (1716-17), are among the outstanding specimens 
of the new Jewish miniature art of the period. 
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TREBITSCH, NEHEMIAH (Menahem Nahun; 1779-1842), 
Moravian rabbi. Trebitsch taught at the Prague yeshivot of 
Jacob Guensburg and Simon Kuh before becoming rabbi in 
Prossnitz (1826-32). He was subsequently appointed Landes- 
rabbiner of Moravia with his seat in Nikolsburg. The right 
bestowed upon him by the provincial government (1833) to 
appoint candidates for vacant rabbinates was canceled in 1838 
because of his persistent refusal to nominate rabbis with liberal 
leanings. This cancellation was also influenced by his opposi- 
tion to the use of German in sermons for which he had been 
officially censured. However, he consented to, and participated 
in, the establishment of a Hebrew-German industrial school. 
He wrote glosses to the Jerusalem Talmud, and Kovez al Yad 
ha-Hazakah (8 vols., 1835-42), notes on Maimonides’ Yad. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Schlesinger, Kol Nehi (Heb. and Ger., 
1842), eulogy and biography; L. Loew, Gesammelte Schriften, 2 (1900), 
195-212; H. Gold (ed.), Juden und Judengemeinden Maehrens (1929), 
500 and index; I. Kahn, in: A. Engel (ed.), Gedenkbuch im Auftrag 
des Kuratoriums Nikolsburg (1936), 71-74; A.H. Weiss, Zikhronotai 


(1895), 41-45. 
[Oskar K. Rabinowicz] 


TREBITSCH, SIEGFRIED (1869-1956), Austrian novelist, 
playwright, and translator. The son of a Viennese silk mer- 
chant, Trebitsch was a great traveler. His first volume of po- 
etry, Gedichte (1889), was followed after prolonged intervals by 
Wellen und Wege (1913) and Aus verschuetteten Tiefen (1947). 
He was, however, better known as a prose writer and wrote 
many psychological novels, including Genesung (1902), Spaetes 
Licht (1918), and Renate Aldringen (1929). Die Rache ist mein 
(1934) was a volume of novellas. Trebitsch’s plays include Ein 
Muttersohn (1911), Frau Gittas Suehne (1920), and Das Land 
der Treue (1926). His German translations of George Bernard 
Shaw’s plays (in various editions from the turn of the century 
on) paved the way for Shaw’s European vogue. Following the 
Anschluss in 1938, Trebitsch, a convert to Christianity, settled 
in Switzerland. His autobiography, Chronik eines Lebens (1951; 
Chronicle of a Life, 1953), is an informative and entertaining 
firsthand account of the European literary scene. 


[Harry Zohn] 


His stepbrother, ARTHUR TREBITSCH (1880-1927), was 
also a writer in Vienna. Like Siegfried he abandoned Judaism 
and, as a disciple of Otto *Weininger, was a notorious antisem- 
ite. His book Geist und Judentum (1919) blamed the defeat of 
the Central Powers during World War 1 and the subsequent 
collapse of the Hohenzollern and Hapsburg dynasties on Jew- 
ish machinations. His Deutscher Geist — oder Judentum (1921) 
utilized the forged Protocols of the Elders of Zion to prove the 
existence of a Jewish conspiracy to dominate and debauch 
the world. An admirer of Houston Stewart *Chamberlain, 
whose racial theories he developed to a pathological extreme, 
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the direction rather than the name of the holy mountain. In 
Psalms 48:2-3, Mount Zion is equated with “the recesses of 
zafon” (the phrase quoted above from Isa. 14:13). The associ- 
ation of the name Baal-Zephon with Israel’s exit from Egypt 
(Ex. 14:2, 9; Num. 33:7) has been made the basis of intriguing 
speculation by Eissfeldt. 


Baal in the Ugaritic Myths 

The bulk of the Ugaritic mythological texts is concerned with 
the activities of Baal. In correlating the sequence of events, 
Baal’s victory over the sea-god, Yamm, is probably to be placed 
near the beginning of the action, since it was presumably this 
exploit which gained him the dominant position among the 
gods, just as *Marduk achieved preeminence by defeating the 
sea-monster Tiamat. With the help of wonder weapons sup- 
plied and blessed by the versatile Koshar (the craftsman god), 
Baal was able to defeat and rout the sea-god. It has been sug- 
gested that this clash was indirectly a conflict between Baal 
and El, with Yamm serving as champion for the venerable El, 
as the Titans fought on behalf of Kronos in the Greek version 
of the myth and the stone colossus Ulikummi for Kumarbi in 
the Hurrian-Hittite version which is roughly contemporary 
with the Ugaritic texts. 

The biblical allusions to yHwu’s victory over the sea 
preserve echoes of the older exploit of Baal (cf. Isa. 27:1, 30:7, 
51:9-10; Ezek. 29:3-5, 32:2-6; Nah. 1:4; Hab. 3:8; Ps. 74:13-14, 
89:9-10, 93:1ff.; Job 3:8, 7:12, 9:13, 26:12-13, 38:8-11, 40:25). 
YHWH’s victory over the waters is connected either with 
the rescue of Israel at the Exodus (Ps. 114) or with escha- 
tological victory (Isa. 27:1). The eschatological traits were 
taken over with the Canaanite myths. The triumph of Baal 
recounted in the myths and perhaps reenacted in ritual drama 
gave assurance of help in the present and the future as in 
the past. The prize of the victory was kingship over the gods 
and the enthronement ritual guaranteed the natural order of 
life and the welfare of the society. The motifs of these myths 
were adopted and adapted in Jewish and Christian eschatol- 
ogy. 

The longest of the texts deals with the construction of 
Baal’s house on top of Mount Sapan. A complaint is made to 
Bull El, father of the gods, that Baal has no house like other 
gods. Apparently in anticipation of developments the artisan 
god Koshar had cast furnishings of gold and silver. Asherah, 
mother of the gods, was prevailed upon to intercede with El 
to gain permission for the building. El is praised for his wis- 
dom in granting the request since now it is insured that Baal 
will give his rain in season. The building materials, gold, sil- 
ver, and lapis lazuli, were procured and the architect-builder 
Koshar was invited to dinner and consultation. Koshar twice 
recommended that a window be installed and Baal twice ve- 
toed the suggestion, although Koshar insisted that Baal would 
have to reconsider. Baal’s objection to the window somehow 
concerned his three daughters and the sea-god (Yamm), but 
the text is broken at this point. (The suggestion that Jer. 9:20 
presents a parallel is mistaken since the Ugaritic text men- 
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tions the sea-god and not Death (Mot) in connection with 
the window.) Baal’s house was constructed in an extraordi- 
nary fashion. For seven days a fire burned inside the building, 
and when it subsided, the house was plated with gold, silver, 
and lapis lazuli. Baal rejoiced and celebrated with a banquet. 
After a sortie against the sea-god, Baal returned to his house 
and ordered Koshar to install a window; Koshar laughed, re- 
minded Baal of the debate, and complied. Through the win- 
dow, a cleft in the clouds, Baal gave forth his holy voice which 
convulsed the earth and sent his enemies scurrying to the hills 
and woods. Issuing a challenge to his enemy Mot (death), who 
presumed to rule gods and men, Baal dispatched his messen- 
gers to Mot'’s infernal, filthy abode, warning them not to get 
close to Mot’s rapacious jaws. 

The sequel to this action is furnished by the group of 
texts which recount Baal’s confrontations with Mot. In the 
first encounter, Baal is invited to a banquet at which he is to 
be both guest and main course. Baal’s response to Mot’s invi- 
tation to come and be devoured is abject surrender: “Thy slave 
am I, thine eternal.” Before descending to the realm of death, 
Baal copulates with a heifer and begets a male offspring. Af- 
ter a textual gap, there is a report that Baal’s corpse has been 
found. El and Anath mourn violently, mutilating their faces 
and bodies. With the help of the sun-goddess Shapsh, Anath 
locates the dead Baal, carries him to the height of Sapan, and 
weeping buries him with funerary sacrifices. Ashtar the Aw- 
ful (‘ttr‘rz) was then nominated to replace Baal, but when he 
ascended the throne, his feet did not reach the footstool nor 
his head the top and so he declined to reign on the heights of 
Sapan and descended from Baal’s throne, but ruled over all 
El’s earth. Since the root ‘tr in Arabic is connected with arti- 
ficial irrigation, it is apparent that Ashtar’s failure to measure 
up to Baal represents the inadequacy of irrigation as a substi- 
tute for natural rainfall. 

Baal’s sister-consort Anath demanded that Mot release 
her brother. Mot refused and boasted how he had mangled 
Baal. Anath then dismembered Mot, scattered and burned 
the pieces, and gave them to the birds. Baal’s resurrection fol- 
lowed Mot’s demise, the good news being transmitted through 
a dream of El: 

In a dream of Beneficent El Benign, 

A vision of the Creator of Creatures, 

The skies rained oil, 

The wadies flowed honey. 

So I knew that Mighty Baal lives, 

The Prince, Lord of Earth, exists. 

The fields were still parched from the drought and again 
Anath and Shapsh set out to find Baal. Next both Mot and 
Baal appear reconstituted and reactivated and again in con- 
flict. They clash violently until both are prostrate and the Sun- 
goddess warns Mot not to fight with Baal lest El hear and over- 
throw him. This time, Baal puts up a fight and holds Mot off 
in battle. Thus it is clear that Baal, representing the life-giving 
rains, fluctuates in his ability to withstand the power of Mot, 
who represents drought, sterility, and death. 
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Trebitsch vilified his fellow Jews until his death and even of- 
fered his services to the Austrian Nazis. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Schuberth, Arthur Trebitsch, sein Leben 
und sein Werk (1927); R. Mueller-Guttenbrunn, Der brennende 
Mensch: Das geistige Vermaechtnis von Arthur Trebitsch (1930); T. 
Lessing, Juedischer Selbsthass (1930), 101-31; F. Heer, Der Glaube des 
Adolf Hitler (1968), index; S. Liptzin, Germany’s Stepchildren (1944), 
189-94. 


TREBLINKA, one of the three Aktion Reinhard death camps 
during World War 11, second only to *Auschwitz in the num- 
ber of Jews killed. Known until then as a small railroad sta- 
tion between Siedlce and Malkinia, located approximately 62 
miles (100 km.) northeast of Warsaw. The Germans built a 
railway spur that led from the labor camp to the death camp 
and to the railway station in the village of Treblinka. Heavily 
wooded, it could be hidden from view. Treblinka became the 
final destination for transports that brought Jews from the 
ghettos of the General Government and about ten European 
countries to their death. The Jews were brought to Treblinka 
under the pretext of resettlement in former Soviet territories 
that had been occupied. The actual site of mass slaughter was 
located approximately 2.5 miles (4 km.) from the station, cam- 
ouflaged inside a pine forest. On the border of this area was 
a platform for the train that carried the Jews from the station 
in consignments of 15-20 cars, which reached the camp on a 
side track especially built for this purpose. 

However, the name Treblinka refers to two camps: the 
first one (later called Treblinka 1), which began operating in 
1941, was openly and officially designated as a forced-labor 
camp for offenses against the occupation authorities; the sec- 
ond camp, located approximately 1 mile (1.5 km.) from the 
first, and designed for mass extermination, was treated by the 
German authorities as a state secret, and its name was coded 
even in confidential letters as T.11. 


Treblinka 1: For Jews and Poles (December 1941-July 1944) 
Unlike Treblinka 11, this camp was intended not only for Jews, 
but also for Poles deported for economic or political offenses. 
The Poles would remain in the camp for the duration of their 
punishment, and only part of those charged with political 
crimes were killed or transferred to concentration camps. 
Jews were transferred there after roundups or from forced- 
labor contingents required from the Judenrate, and only in 
a very few cases would they leave the place alive. Devastated 
by hunger, overwork in the nearby gravel pit, brutal beatings, 
and cruel harassment, they died in large numbers. Others 
perished in occasional executions or were transferred to Tre- 
blinka 11 to be murdered after they lost all their strength. The 
last execution at Treblinka 1 took place on July 24, 1944, just 
prior to the entrance of the Soviet army. 

According to the statistical estimates of Judge Z. Lukasz- 
kiewicz, who conducted an investigation of both camps in 
1945 on behalf of the Main State Commission for the Investi- 
gation of Nazi Crimes in Poland, approximately 10,000 indi- 
viduals had passed through Treblinka 1, 70% of whom were 
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either shot or murdered in other ways. In light of the practices 
for mixed camps, according to which the Aryans benefited 
from larger food rations and were allowed to receive provi- 
sions from their families, it can be assumed that at least 90% 
of those who perished were Jews. After the war more than 40 
mass graves were dug up in the nearby forest and as many as 
6,500 bodies were counted. Deeper in the forest were more 
graves that were not dug up. 

The commanding officer of Treblinka 1 was ss Hauptstur- 
mfuehrer von Eupen. His favorite sport was horseback riding, 
which gave him the opportunity to trample and kill prisoners. 
The statements of surviving witnesses from Treblinka 1 in- 
clude a particularly gruesome description of how 30 children 
brought there during the *Warsaw ghetto uprising were killed 
with an ax by a Ukrainian from the auxiliary service under the 
supervision of Hans Heinbuch, an ss man, who was a univer- 
sity graduate and worked as a teacher after the war. 


Treblinka 11: The Culmination of “Efficiency” in the 
Extermination of Jews (July 23, 1942-Oct. 14, 1943) 

After the beginning of mass slaughter in the *Belzec and *So- 
bibor camps in March and May 1942, Treblinka 11 became the 
third and, in terms of capacity, the largest camp for the death 
camps of Jews in the General Government. It measured 1,312 
feet by 1,968 feet, trees camouflaged the camp, and watch- 
towers were placed along the fence. The camp was divided 
into three sections: the reception area, the killing area, and 
the living area. The living area was used by camp personnel, 
Germans and Ukrainians. It had storerooms and workshops. 
There were also barracks for Jews. Construction on the killing 
center began in May and was completed on July 22. A day later 
massive deportations began arriving from Warsaw. 

The stationary gas chambers installed in the above-men- 
tioned camps used a uniform organizational and technical sys- 
tem based on a common operational center located in Lublin. 
The creator and head of this center, the ss and Polizeifuehrer 
of the district, Odilo *Globocnik, was appointed by *Himmler 
as a high official in charge of the “Final Solution” of the Jew- 
ish question on a European scale. He acted in close collabo- 
ration with Reichsamtsleiter Victor Brack, the former chief of 
the euthanasia program in Germany. 

Mobile gas chambers constructed on the model of the 
lethal sanitary vans tested in Germany were put into opera- 
tion in the parts of Poland annexed by the Reich (Wartheland) 
and in some former Soviet territories. The main obstacle to 
the mass application of these vans was their limited capacity, 
their frequent breakdowns and the disposal of bodies; in short, 
they lacked efficiency. Mass shooting of the Jewish inhabitants 
in the U.S.S.R. by the Einsatzgruppen was no less problematic 
from the Nazi point of view. These massacres caused misgiv- 
ings in commanding military circles; they caused too much 
noise and were carried out in broad daylight, and also left too 
many wounded or unhurt witnesses who could flee the graves. 
To employ this method on territories near European centers 
and even to Germany itself was out of the question. 
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The death camp reversed the process: instead of sending 
mobile killers to stationary victims, the victims were made 
mobile - by being placed on a train - and were sent to sta- 
tionary execution centers, death camps that operated on an 
assembly line basis. Arriving prisoners had their values con- 
fiscated, they were stripped naked, hair was shaven, and then 
they were murdered in gas chambers, gold was removed from 
their teeth, and their bodies were burned in crematoria or 
open pits. The solution was achieved by the division of labor 
and the coordination of individual sections. The functions of 
rounding up the victims at their places of residence and their 
extermination at the place of execution were separated. One 
of the Einsatzgruppen (the notorious Einsatz Reinhardt) was to 
continue to act, but in the framework of Globocnik’s camps its 
activities were connected mainly with deportation. As a result, 
the transports directed to the camps had fixed quotas. After a 
fixed number of “heads” and transports had been dispatched 
from a given place, the Einsatz team was free to perform its 
Aktion in another place. This ensured the death factories a 
regular and plentiful supply of human material. 

‘The services of the railway network of the Reich and the 
occupied countries comprised a link in this chain. Transport 
was a difficult matter at a time when all the railways were 
swamped with military personnel and supplies. In addition, 
the trains for transporting Jews from Western and Central 
Europe had to be ordinary long-distance passenger trains in 
order to prevent the suspicions of the victims and soothe the 
conscience of some satellite circles. Jews from the Polish ghet- 
tos were being “resettled” without such ceremonies. Freight 
trains and cattle cars escorted by murderers were filled beyond 
capacity with people designated for death. They were cold in 
winter, hot in the summer and a bucket was used for sanita- 
tion. Jews had to sit in their own excrement prior to arrival. 
For hours, and sometimes days, these trains would stand on 
the side tracks allowing other transports to pass, and thus a 
large proportion of the deportees (mainly babies, the aged, 
and the sick), lacking water, air, and sanitary arrangements, 
frequently died before reaching their destination. 

Those who arrived alive were awaited by the third link 
in the chain - a team of executioners. It was their duty to get 
the largest possible number of victims through the respective 
stages of the procedure at lightning speed: to strip them of the 
last remnants of their possessions including their hair, gold 
teeth and dentures; to supervise the removal of the corpses; 
and to sort out the remaining belongings for shipment to 
Germany. 

The large area of Treblinka (32 acres; 13 hectares) was di- 
vided into two sectors. In the first, the larger one, the victims 
were received and classified and their remaining possessions 
were sorted out and dispatched. In the second were two build- 
ings containing gas chambers and a field of mass graves dug 
up by mechanical excavators. Three gas chambers (measur- 
ing 25 sq. m. each) were located in the building erected earlier, 
and ten more chambers, twice as large, were in the building 
erected at a later date. The staff of both sectors consisted of 
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about 30 ss men, 120 so-called Ukrainians (that is, members of 
the auxiliary services), and about 1,000-1,500 Jewish prison- 
ers who were recruited for the work from among the younger 
men and, after having been brought to a state of emaciation, 
were often replaced by men from new transports. 

Both buildings had annexes outside. Inside were passages 
containing narrow, hermetically shut doors to the gas cham- 
bers fitted out with small peepholes. On the opposite wall of 
each chamber there was a hermetically adherent trapdoor that 
could be opened from the outside. The walls of the chambers 
were set with tiles and on the ceiling there were openings fitted 
out with shower heads, to give the obviously false impression 
that the chambers were showers. The openings in the ceilings 
were connected to pipes leading to diesel engines located in 
the annexes. After the engines were started, fumes containing 
carbon monoxide (CO,) emanated from the pipes and con- 
sumed all the oxygen in the hermetically closed room, caus- 
ing the suffocation of the people crowded inside. Death in the 
chambers was calculated to occur within 15-20 minutes, how- 
ever it sometimes lasted much longer, especially in the larger 
chambers of the building constructed later on and also when 
the engines were out of order. 

In Treblinka there were also camouflage buildings such 
as “Lazarette” and “train change stations” intended to prevent 
any self-defending from the victims. The entire procedure was 
set in motion the moment the vans arrived at the loading plat- 
form. After the doors of the vans were pulled aside, a horde 
of Germans and Ukrainians rushed at the victims, shouting, 
and beating them. They would throw the victims out of the 
vans, wounding and injuring them straightaway and causing 
the miserable people unbelievable shock. Shortly thereafter 
the Hoellenspektakel (“inferno show”) would begin. Men and 
women were separated and families were broken up without 
being allowed the opportunity for farewells. Men were or- 
dered to undress at the square. While their heads and faces 
were being whipped, they had to snatch armfuls of clothing 
and bring them to a large pile to be sorted. A prisoner from 
the Jewish staff dealt bits of string to men to tie their shoes 
into pairs. In a nearby barrack another Jewish prisoner would 
distribute bits of string to women for the same purpose. From 
the “changing room,” women would go over to the “hairdress- 
ers, where their hair would be cut off. It would then be used 
in some industries of the Third Reich. 

No pain and no humiliation were spared to those sen- 
tenced to death. 

Jews arrived on transports from Theresienstadt, Greece, 
and Slovakia as well as Poland. Jews from Bulgarian-occupied 
zones of Thrace and Macedonia were sent to Treblinka - but 
no Jews from Bulgaria itself. There were also Jews from Aus- 
tria, Belgium, France, Germany, and the occupied Soviet 
Union. Some 2,000 Roma and Sinti (gypsies) were also de- 
ported to Treblinka. 

The victims would be stood in a row - ready for the 
“chase” - naked and barefoot, even in the worst winter days. 
Before them stretched a 150-yard path connecting both sectors 
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of the camp, called by the Germans Schlauch (tube) or, more 
“wittily,’ Himmelstrasse (“Way to Heaven’). The condemned 
ran between the rows of torturers, who shouted, battered 
them with their whips, pricked them with bayonets. Among 
the shouts, the barking of an enormous hound (the famed 
dog Bari who belonged to the principal sadist of the camp, 
nicknamed “Doll”) would be heard. Excited by the cries, the 
hound would tear chunks of flesh from the victims’ bodies. 
The victims screamed as well, and cursed; some of them call- 
ing Shema Yisrael or “down with Hitler’ All inhibitions aban- 
doned, even the men howled with pain; children cried, women 
were frantic with fear. This route to the gas chambers also had 
its name, Himmelfahrt (“Ascension”), in the camp slang. 

Perhaps Brack’s experts instructed the executioners that 
if victims arrived at the chambers out of breath, the effect of 
the gas would be hastened and the time of agony shortened. 
The condemned were probably oblivious of this aspect, but 
they would already be hurriedly running and pushing in or- 
der to get to their only refuge left in the world after what had 
happened to them. 

After it was ascertained, by looking through the peep- 
holes, that all movement had ceased, the trapdoor was lifted 
from the outside and a sight unparalleled in its ghastly night- 
marishness would be revealed. The corpses “stood” pressed 
one against the other (“like basalt pillars”) and appeared to be 
staring with the horror of suffocation. The first corpses had to 
be pulled out with hoops, and after that they fell out in heaps 
on the concrete platforms. They were pale and damp and 
bathed in perspiration and the secretions of the last defecation. 
The buttocks and faces were blue, mouths open, teeth bared, 
and bloody effusions oozed out from the mouths and noses. 

In the corridors, the staff began cleaning and washing 
the chambers for the next shift, sprinkling the Himmelstrasse 
with fresh sand, while on the side of the graves, men began 
the run with the corpses, under a storm of blows and threat of 
pistols, toward the enormous graves. The gravediggers placed 
corpses in the gigantic cavities head to feet, and feet to head, 
in order to put in the maximum number. On the way to the 
graves stood a squad of “dentists” whose duty it was to pull out 
gold teeth and dentures from the mouths of the corpses. An- 
other group of specialists was to check quickly whether there 
were any diamonds hidden in the corpse's rectums or in the 
women’s vaginas. From time to time single shots were fired 
by the guards to increase the zeal of the gravediggers stand- 
ing in the grave full of blood, pus, and dreadful stench. Who- 
ever was beaten up, had a trace of blood, or a bruise left on 
his face, was finished off with a bullet after the roll call. And 
there was also musical accompaniment to the shows of Tre- 
blinka; at first klezmerim from the surrounding villages and 
later an excellent chamber orchestra played under the direc- 
tion of Artur Gold known for his jazz ensemble from Warsaw. 
In addition there was a choir which every evening sang the 
idyllic song Gute Nacht, Gute Nacht, schlaft gut bis der Morgen 
erwacht and a marching song composed by one of the prison- 
ers. None of those musicians survived Treblinka. During roll 
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call and on their way to work prisoners were forced to sing 
the Anthem of Treblinka written by Artur Gold at the insis- 
tence of Kurt Franz. 


We look straight out at the world, 

The columns are marching off to their work. 
All we have left is Treblinka, 

It is our destiny. 

We heed the commandant’s voice, 
Obeying his every nod and sign. 

We march along altogether, 

To do what duty demands. 

Work, obedience and duty 

Must be our existence. 

Until we too, will catch a glimpse at last 
Of a modest bit of luck. 


Yechiel Reichman, one of the very few to survive the camp, 
described the lives of those who worked there: 


We tried to encourage and calm each other. “Leibel? I said to 
him. “Yesterday at this time my little sister was still alive” And 
he answered: “And my whole family, my relatives, and 12,000 
poor Jews from our city.” And we were alive, spectators to this 
great calamity and we became like stone, so that we could eat 
and carry with us this great pain. 


Acts of Resistance 

The greatest number of transports occurred in the late sum- 
mer and autumn of 1942; in the summer of 1942 beginning 
on July 23 and continuing through September 12, at least 
265,000 Jews were transported from the Warsaw Ghetto alone. 
During the winter the frequency and number of transports 
abated. After the German defeat at Stalingrad and foreseeing 
the need to retreat from the Eastern front, the Nazi authori- 
ties decided to cremate the corpses in order to eliminate the 
traces of their crimes. 

A special corps of Jewish prisoners, coded by the num- 
ber 1005, was set up on the grounds where the mass graves 
were placed. After Himmler’s visit to Treblinka in February 
1943, the monstrous action of pulling the corpses out of the 
mass graves and burning them on iron grates began. In most 
of the 1005 squads, the commandants of this difficult task 
were forced to stop killing the already trained prisoners and 
their replacement by new ones. This, however, did not lessen 
the prisoners’ belief that they would also be shot and burned 
the moment their task was finished. That is when plans for re- 
bellion and escape were born and ripened in almost all such 
groups in the second half of 1943 and in the first half of 1944. 
Sometimes these plans even partially succeeded, despite losses. 
The same happened in Treblinka. 

Isolated escapes from the camp began as early as the first 
weeks of its existence. The runaways would escape under the 
piles of clothing taken from the dead, that is, in the dispatch 
vans that had been cleared of the victims. There were also acts 
of resistance, although only a few have been reported because 
of the limited number of witnesses who survived to tell the 
story. On Aug. 26, 1942, a young man from the Kielce trans- 
port armed with a penknife threw himself at a Ukrainian who 
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had prevented him from bidding farewell to his mother. As a 
punishment, all the men who had arrived on the same trans- 
port were shot. On Sept. 10, 1942, while the selection was be- 
ing carried out, Meir Berliner, a citizen of Argentina who was 
caught by the occupation while visiting his parents in Warsaw, 
lethally wounded an ss man, Max Biel, with a knife. 

Among the better known cases was the resistance of 
a group of men from Grodno who had refused to undress. 
They had thrown themselves in unison at the guard but only 
achieved being shot by automatic fire instead of being gassed 
in the chambers. Statements by a number of witnesses claim 
that the news of the armed resistance in January and of the 
April uprising in Warsaw reached the prisoners and influ- 
enced the activities of the conspirators. Their aim now was 
not only to escape and save their lives, but also to take revenge 
on the murderers. 

Such a group had come into existence in Treblinka 11 
toward the end of 1942. Members of the committee were the 
physician, Dr. Julian Chorazycki; the head of the Jewish squad, 
engineer Galewski; Shmuel Rajzman (d. 1979); Kurland; a for- 
mer captain of the Czech army, Zielo Bloch; and others. They 
began to make efforts to obtain arms, which they had hoped to 
smuggle in from the outside with the help of bribed Ukrainian 
guards. However, they paid for these activities with the loss 
of Chorazycki, who managed to commit suicide when caught 
with a packet of bank notes. After various failures the conspir- 
ators succeeded, with the help of a copied key, in obtaining 
arms from the camp arsenal and hiding them in a workshop. 
Contact was established with the second sector in Treblinka 11, 
where the conspirators had only shovels and spades. They set a 
date and a signal: a shot and the explosion of a hand grenade. 
The revolt was to begin on August 2 at 4:30. 

At the beginning everything went well. On the appointed 
day, benzine had been substituted for a solution of lysol during 
the disinfecting of the wooden buildings. Each active member 
had a task assigned to him and waited for the signal. At 3:40 
a shot suddenly resounded in the first sector, followed soon 
by the explosion of a hand grenade. Only those in the front 
barrack knew what had happened. Two young boys there had 
unearthed some hidden money from a hiding place and a 
Kapo had caught them. Soon the commanders at their obser- 
vation points caught sight of Germans leading the youngsters 
at gunpoint for interrogation to the guardhouse. They realized 
that they had to begin immediately. The first shot heard in the 
camp killed the Kapo. 

Immediately thereafter one of the leaders dashed through 
the square with a hand grenade that he was supposed to hurl 
at the ss men’s canteen. He realized that there would not be 
enough time, and, in order not to confuse the signal, he threw 
it before he reached his target. The prematurity of the out- 
break of the revolt had disastrous consequences. They had not 
managed to remove the Ukrainian staff guarding the machine 
guns on the turrets (the conspirators had planned to lure them 
away with gold); nor had the telephone connections with the 
outside world been cut. 
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The leaders of the revolt did not lose their heads. All the 
barracks were set on fire immediately. They managed to kill 
one of the main hangmen, Kuetner, cut through the barbed- 
wire entanglements, and open the way to escape. They tried to 
kill the Ukrainians operating the machine guns on the guard 
turret, but did not succeed. Although a few gunners were 
killed and some wounded, it was impossible for the rebels, 
with only a few hand grenades and pistols, to lead a systematic 
struggle under the torrent of machine gun fire from above. Al- 
most all those in command fell. They tried to cover the escape 
of those who rushed at the wires, but could do little more than 
die with honor. Apart from the heavily armed Germans and 
the Ukrainians of the staff, “relief” troops had arrived from 
Treblinka 1. The whole district was alerted by telephone. 

Most of the rebels fell while forcing their way through 
the barbed-wire entanglements. Most of those who escaped 
(between 300 and 500) from the range of fire were caught in 
the first weeks of the manhunt and killed or betrayed by the 
local peasants, who were on the lookout for the riches carried 
out of Treblinka. There were, however, Poles who gave shelter 
to the fugitives, either in their houses or in haystacks, dressed 
the wounded, fed them, and helped them to survive. How- 
ever, almost a year was to pass before the area was liberated 
and there were casualties day after day and week after week. 
Only a total of about 50 survivors, including those who had 
escaped from Treblinka at an earlier time, could be counted 
after the liberation. And yet the rebellion and the escape from 
Treblinka were a great phenomenon in those times: as an act 
of resistance and revenge and as a bridge to the future strug- 
gles of the Jewish nation. 


The Aftermath 

As a result of interviews and investigations conducted after 
the liberation, it appeared that although the wooden barracks 
were burned down, Aug. 2, 1943 was not the last day of activi- 
ties in Treblinka 11. Most of the German and Ukrainian staff 
remained alive. They completed the burning of the corpses 
and dealt with some transports, in the main from the General 
Government, up to September. In October 1943 all buildings 
were blown up and the entire area was plowed and sown with 
fodder, in order to obliterate all traces of the crime. According 
to the data collected by the Polish authorities, apart from Jews 
from the General Government and Reichskommissariat Ost 
(Bialystok and Grodno), Jews from several Central and West 
European countries (Germany, Austria, Bohemia-Moravia, 
Slovakia, Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg) and from Balkan 
countries (Greece, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria) were murdered 
there. Coins and identity cards of the citizens of more than 30 
countries were found among other exhibits unearthed in the 
camp grounds. In addition to Jews, a certain number of Poles 
and gypsies were also murdered there. According to the cal- 
culations of Judge Z. Lukaszkiewicz, the number of victims 
murdered in Treblinka amounted to at least 731,600. The ba- 
sis of this calculation was the railway documentation and an 
estimation of the average number of vans and people. This 
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number, which was published in 1946, must be enlarged and 
rounded out to about 750,000 on the basis of German docu- 
ments discovered later on by Jewish researchers. 

After the liberation of Poland, a Central Jewish Histori- 
cal Committee came into existence almost simultaneously 
with the Main State Commission for the Investigation of Nazi 
Crimes. It established itself in Lodz and later transferred to 
Warsaw as the Jewish Historical Institute. The committee 
pursued the contacts established with a group of 35 survivors 
of Treblinka. In November 1945 representatives of the Pol- 
ish Main Commission and of the Central Jewish Historical 
Committee visited the scene of the crimes; they were assisted 
by five former prisoners and accompanied by a unit of mi- 
litia men and representatives of the local Polish authorities. 
The most explicit evidence of the monstrous crimes that had 
taken place there were the human skulls and bones scattered 
all over; they had been unearthed when the local inhabitants 
and scavengers of a nearby station of the Soviet army, out for 
gold teeth and other treasures of the murdered Jews, tore up 
the grounds. 

The document that remained after this visit was a memo- 
randum of the Jewish participants to the Central Committee of 
Jews in Poland appealing for action to prevent further profana- 
tion of the place of martyrdom and disaster of close to three- 
quarters of a million Jews. This appeal remained unanswered, 
and only in 1961 was the building of a monument begun on 
behalf of the Jewish division for the preservation of places of 
commemoration in Poland, presided over by S. Fischgrund. 
A pamphlet was published in several languages urging Jews 
from all over the world to contribute toward this goal. 

In 1963 a delegation from Israel arrived in Poland for the 
commemoration of the 20 anniversary of the Warsaw ghetto 
uprising. It also went on a pilgrimage to Treblinka, where a 
monument and a mausoleum in the form of a symbolic rail- 
way and cemetery, designed by A. Haupt and F. Duszenko, 
had in the meantime been erected. The delegation returned 
to Israel with a case of remains, and a profoundly moving fu- 
neral was held at the Nahalat Yizhak cemetery near Tel Aviv. 
Since then, the former prisoners of Treblinka have held an an- 
nual memorial service there. 

In kibbutz *Lohamei ha-Gettaot, a model of Treblinka 
planned and executed by the senior of the former prisoners 
of Treblinka 11 was erected. The number of former prisoners 
of Treblinka in Israel amounted to 20 and they remained in 
contact with the surviving fellow prisoners scattered all over 
the world. 

Three trials directly concerning the crimes at Treblinka 
were conducted in Germany. The first was of Joseph (Sepp) 
Hirtreiter (Frankfurt, 1951) who was sentenced for life. The 
second was of ten defendants from Treblinka 11 (Dusseldorf, 
1965), in which the chief defendant from this camp, Kurt Franz 
(called “Doll”) was sentenced to life imprisonment, while his 
companions received various sentences up to a maximum of 
12 years, one of them being acquitted. The third was of Franz 
Stangl, the commandant of Treblinka, who was arrested in 
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Brazil and delivered to the German authorities. After a six- 
month trial he was sentenced to life imprisonment in Janu- 
ary 1971. Under extradition agreement this punishment was 
reduced to 20 years, but in June of the same year he died in 
prison. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Reitlinger, Final Solution (19687) index; R. 
Hilberg, Destruction of the European Jews (1961, 1984, 2003), index; 
Y. Virnick, A Year in Treblinka (1945); German Crimes in Poland, 1 
(1946), 95-106; V. Grossman, Ha-Gehinnom bi-Treblinkah (1945); R. 
Auerbach, Oyf di Felder fun Treblinka (1947); A. Krzepicki, in: Bleter 
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[Rachel Auerbach / Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


TREFOUSSE, HANS LOUIS (1921-_ ), U.S. historian. Born 
in Frankfurt, Germany, Trefousse became professor of history 
at Brooklyn College, New York. After he retired from teach- 
ing, he was named professor emeritus of history. He published 
books on American diplomacy and on the role of Republicans 
in the American Civil War and Reconstruction. His biogra- 
phies Ben Butler, the South Called Him Beast (1957) and Benja- 
min Franklin Wade, Radical Republican from Ohio (1963) were 
significant preludes to his Radical Republicans (1969). 

Some of his other published works include Germany and 
American Neutrality, 1939-41 (1951), Reconstruction (1971), 
Lincoln’s Decision for Emancipation (1975), Andrew Johnson: 
A Biography (1989), Pearl Harbor: The Continuing Controversy 
(1982), Carl Schurz: A Biography (1998), Thaddeus Stevens: 19*- 
Century Egalitarian (2001), and Rutherford B. Hayes (2002). 


°TREITSCHKE, HEINRICH VON (1834-1896), German 
historian and politician. Treitschke was a member of the Na- 
tional Liberal Party and author of a popular German history 
of the 19" century (Deutsche Geschichte im 19. Jahrhundert, 
5 vols., 1879-94). He became well known as a staunch advo- 
cate of German nationalism increasingly critical of liberalism. 
The Berlin historian was very vocal in various campaigns for 
a cultural unification and homogenization of the young Ger- 
man nation-state. In this context, he published an anti-liberal 
article in 1879 entitled “Unsere Aussichten” in the Preussische 
Jahrbuecher in which he justified the antisemitic movement 
which had emerged in Germany since 1873. Behind this, Treit- 
schke saw “a brutal but natural reaction of German national 
feeling against a foreign element,’ and he praised the “instinct 
of the masses, which has perceived a grave danger,’ that of Jew- 
ish domination of Germany. He launched the famous slogan: 
“The Jews are our misfortune!” 

As a result, the antisemitic agitation, which until then 
had been considered vulgar, especially in intellectual circles, 
now received the approval of one of the most illustrious think- 
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ers in Germany at the time and acquired a warrant of respect- 
ability. Over the course of the following year, controversies 
about his attacks broke out among the educated bourgeoisie; 
participants included the historian Heinrich *Graetz, who had 
been personally attacked in Treitschke’s article, and the histo- 
rian of Rome, Theodor *Mommsen, who accused Treitschke of 
disturbing the public peace in Germany. Treitschke was not a 
“racist” in the radical sense of the word. He limited himself to 
demanding the rapid and complete assimilation of the Jews in 
the Germanic culture, yet he became more and more skepti- 
cal about the likelihood of accomplishing this objective. In the 
years after 1879 his political and historical writings, therefore, 
remained persistently antisemitic. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Dorpalen, Heinrich Von Treitschke (Eng., 
1957); H. Liebeschiitz, Das Judentum im deutschen Geschichtsbild 
(1967). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: U. Langer, Heinrich von Treitschke... 
(1998); K. Krieger (ed.), Der “Berliner Antisemitismusstreit” 1879-1881... 
(2003); U. Jensen, Gebildete Doppelgéinger... (2005), 197-324. 


[Leon Poliakov / Uffa Jensen (24 ed.)] 


TREMELLIUS, JOHN IMMANUEL (1510-1580), Italian He- 
braist and apostate Jew. Born in Ferrara and educated at the 
University of Padua, Tremellius became a Catholic in about 
1540, his godfather being Cardinal Reginald Pole, archbishop 
of Canterbury. A year later, he abandoned Catholicism for 
Protestantism, and in 1542 was appointed professor of He- 
brew at the University of Strasbourg. The European wars 
of religion drove Tremellius to England, where Archbishop 
Thomas Cranmer, a leading Protestant, gave him lodgings 
for a time in Lambeth Palace. Following the death of Paulus 
*Fagius, Tremellius served as king’s reader in Hebrew at the 
University of Cambridge, where he remained from 1549 until 
the Catholic reaction under Queen Mary (1553), when he left 
for Germany. He was professor of Old Testament at the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg between 1561 and 1576, but paid a second 
visit to England in 1565. As a Calvinist, he incurred Lutheran 
displeasure at Heidelberg and was expelled in 1576, conclud- 
ing his teaching career at Sedan. 

Tremellius’ main work was his Latin translation of the 
Bible from Hebrew and Syriac (Old Testament with E Junius, 
Frankfurt on the Main, 1575-59; New Testament, Geneva, 
1569), of which many editions were published. He also issued 
an Aramaic and Syriac grammar (Geneva, 1569). His Latin 
Bible had a profound impact on Hebrew studies in England 
during the 17" century. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: DNB, S.v.; W. Becker, Immanuel Tremel- 
lius (Ger., 18907); H.P. Stokes, Studies in Anglo-Jewish History (1913), 
207-9; EF. Secret, Les Kabbalistes Chrétiens de la Renaissance (1964), 
201, 229; Baron, Social’, 13 (1969), 167, 396; Roth, England, 146f. 


[Godfrey Edmond Silverman] 


TRENCIN (Slovak Trencin; Hung. Trencsén; Ger. Trents- 
chin), town in western Slovakia. 

In the 14 century there were several Jews in Trencin. 
In the 16" century Jews reappeared. After the Kuruc invasion 
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of Ubersky Brod in 1683, some Jews took refuge in Trencin. 
For the next 100 years, the community was under Ubersky 
Brod’s jurisdiction. In 1734 the Jews took a secret oath to use 
only Ubersky Brod’s court in disputes and to avoid the Hun- 
garian court system. 

The Trencin Jews tried to develop community life. They 
established a hevra kaddisha and held services on the Sab- 
bath and holidays in private homes. They also had a mikveh. 
In 1736 there was a Jewish school, and in 1760 the commu- 
nity hired its first rabbi, David Kahn Casid (d. 1783). The mu- 
nicipal authorities were not well disposed toward the Jewish 
community. It charged the Jews municipal and state taxes and 
prohibited several religious rituals, such as marriage and cir- 
cumcision. To perform these rituals, the Jews were charged 
heavy taxes. They were forbidden to employ Christian ser- 
vants. The authorities tried to curtail the expansion of the 
community. 

In 1703 Jews opened a factory that produced a scarce oil 
for tanning hides. During the first quarter of the 18" century, 
Jews were engaged in trade in hides and bones, and in produc- 
ing spirits. In 1787 a fire destroyed the community’s archives. 
In 1834 the congregation owned a small wooden synagogue. 
During the first half of the 19" century, the school system was 
expanded. Most of the schools had been privately owned but 
slowly became public and then government-owned. The ma- 
jor government-run Jewish elementary school was established 
in 1857. It had an excellent reputation, and many gentile chil- 
dren were enrolled. 

After the Congress of Hungarian Jewry in 1868, the 
Trencin congregation joined the Reform (Neolog) stream 
of Jewry. In 1911 a new synagogue was constructed, often 
described as one of the most beautiful in Hungary. The con- 
gregation had a hevra kaddisha, a cemetery, and a kosher 
butcher. There were several social, women’s, religious, and 
charitable societies. During World War 1, 150 men enlisted 
in the army. 

From 1785 the community underwent rapid expansion. 
In that year there were 388 Jews in Trencin. In 1848 there 
were 688, while 50 years later the community numbered 
1,113. An increase was seen in 1922 when the community 
reached its peak of 2,115. In 1930 the number decreased to 
1,539. 

At the end of World War 1, mobs looted Jewish prop- 
erty and homes and injured and even murdered Jews. When 
the disturbances subsided, the Jewish community recovered 
and contributed significantly to economic life. Several local 
factories were owned by Jewish entrepreneurs. Outstanding 
among them was one that produced natural oil. It supported 
local agriculture and provided employment. Jews were well 
represented in the educated strata and comprised much of 
Trencin’s intelligentsia. There was active political and social life 
in the community. In 1932 five Jews were elected to the munici- 
pal council, four of them from the Jewish party. A number of 
Zionist groups influenced the community. The congregation 
belonged to the Slovakia-wide Jeshurun association, which 
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unified the Neolog and Status Quo congregations. There was 
also a small Orthodox group. 

On the eve of the deportations in 1942, there were 2,500 
Jews in Trencin and environs; in Trencin itself there were 1,619. 
Most of them perished in the extermination camps in Poland. 
In 1947 there were 228 Jews in Trencin. In the small synagogue, 
the names of the victims were inscribed on the walls. Most of 
the survivors emigrated or settled in other parts of Czecho- 
slovakia. The rest attempted to preserve Jewish life. 

In 1968, during the Prague Spring, another wave of em- 
igration took place. In 1978 a memorial was unveiled in the 
cemetery for Jewish anti-Fascist fighters and victims of the 
Holocaust. The Reform synagogue served as the city’s cul- 
tural center. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Lanyi and H. Propper, A szlovenszkoi 
zsido hitkézségek torténete (1933); R. Iltis (ed.), Die aussaeen un- 
ter Traenen mit Jubel werden sie ernten (1959), 195-8; Magyar Zsidé 
Lexikon (1929), 913; E. Barkany-L. Dojc, Zidovské nabozenské obce na 
Slovensku (1991), 221-24. 


[Yeshayahu Jelinek (274 ed.)] 


TRENT, city in northern Italy. The presence of some Jews in 
Trent, most of them emigrants from Germany, is mentioned 
from the first half of the 14" century. The usury regulations 
of the Jews of Trent served as a model elsewhere in the Tyrol. 
In the 156 century Jews in Trent possessed a synagogue, a 
house for study, and three other houses. The Jewish physi- 
cian Tobiah practiced among the Christian as well as the Jew- 
ish population. In 1475, the fanatical Franciscan, Bernardino 
da *Feltre, preached there against the Jews in his Lenten ser- 
mons, and foretold that their sins would soon be manifested 
to all. 

A few days after this, on Maundy Thursday, a Christian 
infant named Simon disappeared. Shortly afterward his body 
was discovered near the house of the head of the Jewish com- 
munity, and the whole community, men, women, and chil- 
dren were arrested. After 17 of them had been tortured for 
15 consecutive days they “confessed” to the crimes of which 
they had been accused. One of the tortured died in prison, 
six were burnt at the stake, and two (who had converted to 
Christianity) were strangled. At this stage Pope *Sixtus rv in- 
tervened in the affair and the judicial proceedings were tem- 
porarily halted. A papal commissary was sent to Trent to in- 
vestigate the circumstances of the incident, but was forced to 
leave when the results of his inquiries led him to contradict 
the findings of the local “trial” Proceedings were reopened in 
Trent in face of violent opposition from the commissary, and 
at the end of the year five more Jews were executed (two of 
them were converted to Christianity before their deaths). A 
papal court of inquiry in 1476 justified the libel, and in 1478, 
as a result of its proceedings, Sixtus published the *Bull Facit 
nos pietas endorsing the “legality” of the trial. In the mean- 
time four Jewish women of Trent had accepted the Christian 
faith and the property of the murdered Jews had been confis- 
cated. Jews were henceforth excluded from Trent, and in the 
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186 century were still not allowed to pass through the town 
(see H.J.D. Azulai, Magal Tov, 10-11). 

Simon was beatified. The libel had widespread reper- 
cussions and served for intense antisemitic propaganda both 
inside and outside Italy. According to legend, the rabbis of 
Italy imposed a ban on Jewish settlement in Trent after 1475: 
this was formally raised when Simon was de-beatified in 
1965. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.E. Scherer, Die Rechtsverhaeltnisse der Juden 
in den deutsch-oesterreichischen Laendern (1901), 579-611; G. Divina, 
Storia del Beato-Simone da Trento, 2 vols. (1902); G. Menestrina, Gli 
ebrei a Trento (1903); V. Manzini, La superstizione omicida e i sacri- 
fici umani con particolare riguardo alle accuse contro gli ebrei (1930), 
106, 218; M. Shulvass, Bi-Zevat ha-Dorot (1960), 67-75; W.P. Eckert, 
in: P. Wilpert (ed.), Judentum im Mittelalter (1966), 283-336; Milano, 
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[Shlomo Simonsohn] 


TRENTON, capital of the state of New Jersey, U.S., situated 
between Philadelphia and New York City. Greater Trenton 
has a population of about 341,000 (2003); the Jewish popula- 
tion of Greater Trenton numbered about 10,000 in 1970, but 
by the mid-1990s, the Jewish population numbered approxi- 
mately 6,000 as Jews from the city migrated to surrounding 
suburban areas. Greater Trenton in 2005 included most of 
Mercer County and its Jewish population remained at some 
6,000 in 2005. 

Trenton was founded in 1679. The first Jew connected 
with Trenton was Simon *Gratz, of Philadelphia, who bought 
shares in the Trenton Banking Company when it was estab- 
lished in 1805. In 1839, Daniel Levy Maduro *Peixotto, of New 
York City, became editor, for a few months, of the Emporium 
and True American, a daily and weekly newspaper. Judge 
David *Naar, who bought the True American in 1853 and was 
its editor until 1869, played a prominent role in the political 
life of New Jersey as well as in local civic and educational af- 
fairs. German Jews began to settle in the late 1840s. The first 
prominent Jew was Simon Kahnweiler, a merchant and man- 
ufacturer. The Mt. Sinai Cemetery Association was incorpo- 
rated in 1857 and the Har Sinai Hebrew Congregation held its 
first service in 1858 in rented quarters, and held its first formal 
services in 1860 when the congregation formalized its orga- 
nization. In 1866 it bought a small Lutheran Church. Chevra 
Bikkur Cholim, “for the mutual relief of the sick and the burial 
of the dead,” was incorporated in 1877. 

The East European immigration, started in the late 1870s, 
was composed mainly of Lithuanian, Polish, and Hungarian 
Jews. They organized the synagogues Achenu Bnai Yisroel 
(1883); Anshey Emes (1891); Ahavath Israel (1909); and Poaley 
Emes (1920). Until 1903 Jewish education was conducted by 
private teachers, after which the Brothers of Israel Synagogue 
founded a Hebrew school. Later, in 1945, it became partly a 
day school, under the leadership of Rabbi Issachar Levin, who 
served the community from 1927 to 1969. In 1969 it became 
a full-fledged day school, the Trenton Hebrew Academy. Re- 
named in 1981 as the Abrams Hebrew Academy (named for 
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a local foundation that made a significant endowment to the 
school), it moved from Trenton, New Jersey, to Yardley, Penn- 
sylvania. In 2006, the school had 30 faculty teaching 300 stu- 
dents from nursery school through eighth grade in a secular/ 
religious day school curriculum. 

An influx of Jews into Trenton after World War I resulted 
in a proliferation of social, literary, and recreational societies 
as well as political groups. Har Sinai joined the Reform move- 
ment in 1922. Adath Israel was organized in 1923 as a Conser- 
vative congregation. The Workmen's Circle began its activi- 
ties in 1924. The YMHA was organized in 1910, reorganized 
in 1916, and acquired its first building in 1917 - the forerun- 
ner of the Jewish Community Center (1962). Zionist societ- 
ies started in the early 1900s. The Jewish Federation of Tren- 
ton was organized in 1929. The Jewish Family Service (1937) 
dates back to its predecessor the Hebrew Ladies Aid Society 
(1900). The Home for the Aged Sons and Daughters of Israel, 
now called the Greenwood House, was organized in 1939 and 
had 132 beds in 2006. An assisted living center, Abrams Resi- 
dence, was added in 2003 using money provided by a local 
Jewish foundation called the Abrams Foundation. It was cre- 
ated from the fortunes of the last surviving members of the 
Abrams family, brothers Samuel and David and sister Susan. 
The family’s fortune came from diversified holdings financed 
originally by a retail furniture operation; they began their di- 
versification by purchasing single shares of General Motors 
Corporation stock during the Great Depression. The Abrams 
Foundation also helped finance the activities of the Abrams 
Day Camp, a Jewish day camp operated by the Jewish Com- 
munity Center since 1963. An eight-week program, it offers 
activities for about 400 Jewish children each summer. In 1937 
a Jewish census study showed that there were 7,191 Jews, or 
about 6 percent of the population; 32 organizations including 
6 synagogues; and that 59 percent of the Jewish population 
was in trade, 13.3 percent in mechanical and manufacturing 
enterprises, and 12.3 percent in professions. The 1949 and the 
1961 census showed increases in the professions which in 1970 
probably amounted to nearly 30 percent. In 1970 there were 
40 organizations, including three Conservative congregations 
as well as two Orthodox and one Reform. By the beginning 
of the new millennium, the community within the city limits 
had diminished to two congregations, one Conservative and 
the second a Reform congregation. 

It was the culmination of a general migration of Jewish 
families out of the city and into surrounding suburban com- 
munities in Pennsylvania and New Jersey. In 2006, the last two 
congregations within the city limits, Congregation Brothers 
of Israel (200 families) and Har Sinai Temple (500 families), 
were each in various stages of relocating. In 2006, Brothers of 
Israel was in the process of purchasing land for a new syna- 
gogue in Yardley, Pennsylvania, and Har Sinai was building a 
new facility approximately 15 miles north of Trenton, in Pen- 
nington, New Jersey. At that time, Har Sinai announced its 
intention to remain vested in the city of Trenton by continu- 
ing its charitable programs there. 
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The Jews have been well-integrated in the communal life 
of the city, participating actively in the United Fund and other 
charitable and educational institutions. Outstanding leaders in 
the general and Jewish community include Judge Phillip For- 
man, United States Circuit Court; Judge Sidney Goldmann, 
presiding judge of the Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court of New Jersey; Bernard Alexander; Leon Levy; come- 
dian Jon Stewart; and Expressionist painter Max *Weber. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Trenton Historical Society, History of Tren- 
ton, 1679-1929, 2 (1929); J.S. Merzbacher, Trenton’s Foreign Colonies 
(1908); Kohn, in: AJHSQ, 53 (1964), 373-95; S. Robinson, Jewish Popu- 
lation of Trenton, N.J. (1949). 


[S. Joshua Kohn / David Weinstock (2"4 ed.)] 


TREPMAN, PAUL (1916-1987), journalist, author, com- 
munity leader. Born in Warsaw, Trepman was an only child. 
His father’s family were followers of the Gur Rebbe, and one 
of Trepman’s earliest memories was going with his father to 
meet the him. Trepman attended both traditional and mod- 
ern cheders, as well as the Takhkemoni Yeshivah in Warsaw. 
In his youth, he joined the Betar Zionist movement, and was 
a strong supporter of Zeev *Jabotinksy and his Revisionist 
Zionism. He began to publish in Polish, and his works ap- 
peared in a journal edited by Janusz *Korczak and in the Re- 
visionist press. He also began university at the Stefan Batory 
University in Vilna, but the war halted his studies. 

During the war, Trepman had the opportunity to escape 
east to Russia but refused to abandon his mother in Warsaw. 
He returned to Warsaw to find his mother in the ghetto, weak 
and stricken with typhus. He narrowly escaped his mother’s 
fate - deportation to Treblinka - and lived in the Warsaw 
area with Aryan papers. His Jewish identity hidden, he was 
arrested in June 1943 and accused of being a Soviet spy. He 
was sent to *Majdanek and subsequently saw the inside of 
various camps. He was in *Bergen-Belsen when it was liber- 
ated by the British in April 1945, and only after liberation did 
Trepman resume his Jewish identity. He was soon involved 
in the cultural and political life of the Bergen-Belsen Dis- 
placed Persons Camp. In July 1945 he was the founding co- 
editor (with Rafael Olewsky and David Rosenthal) of Undzer 
Shtimme, the first Jewish newspaper in the British Zone. In 
December 1947 Undzer Shtimme was replaced with the more 
substantial Vochnbalatt. Trepman was also an editor of Zamy 
Feder’s Anthology of Songs and Poems from the Ghettos and 
Concentration Camps, and was co-editor, again with Olewsky 
and Rosental, of an early photo album of the Holocaust, the 
multilingual Undzer Churbn in Bild, (Our Destruction in Pic- 
tures, Bergen-Belsen, 1946). 

With the support of Hirsch *Wolofsky, the editor of 
Montreal’s Yiddish daily, Keneder Adler, Trepman and his wife 
immigrated to Montreal in 1948. He was hired to teach at the 
Jewish People’s Schools, where he remained for 23 years. In 
the summers he directed the Labor Zionist Camp Undzer - 
Camp-Kindervelt. Between 1971 and 1981 he was the executive 
director of the Jewish Public Library of Montreal. Trepman 
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became a central figure in the Montreal survivor commu- 
nity. In 1961 he established the Montreal chapter of Bergen- 
Belsen survivors, and served as its president for a number 
of years. 

In Montreal, Trepman was a frequent contributor to the 
Adler, often writing under pen-names, including the tongue- 
in-cheek pen-name Pinchas Batlan (Pinchas the Loafer). He 
also wrote several books focusing on his life before the war and 
his wartime experiences. These include A Gesl in Varshe (1949; 
Among Men and Beasts, 1978), based on newspaper articles he 
had written between 1946 and 1953; and his description of go- 
ing back to visit Poland, A Traumatic Return to Poland (1980), 
a translation of six articles he had written for the Keneder Adler 
about a return trip he took to Poland in 1979. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Widutchinsky Trepman and E. Trep- 
man, Paul Trepman: Bikher, Pulikazyes, Arkhivn (1999); C.L. Fuks 
(ed.), Hundert Yor Yidishe un Hebreyishe Literatur in Kanade (1982), 


137-38. 
[Richard Menkis (24 ed.)] 


TREPPER, LEOPOLD (Leiba Domb; 1904-1982), former 
Soviet intelligence agent, head of the anti-German spy net- 
work known as “The Red Orchestra.” Trepper was born in 
Nowy Targ near Zakopane, Poland. He was active in the Pol- 
ish Communist youth movement and was imprisoned for sev- 
eral months. Afterwards he joined Ha-Shomer ha-Zair and in 
1926 went to Erez Israel, where he soon became affiliated with 
the illegal Communist party and was detained several times 
by the police for his clandestine activities. In the Histadrut he 
became known as the leader of the Ehud (Unity) faction which 
advocated workers’ unity, intending to include Communists 
and Arabs. After the first conference of Ehud (1927), Trepper 
was expelled from Erez Israel and went to France. There he 
became active in the Jewish section of the French Communist 
party as well as in the Soviet secret service. In 1932, in conse- 
quence of the discovery of a Soviet spy network, referred to 
in the French press as the “Fantomas” affair, Trepper had to 
leave France and proceeded to the Soviet Union. In Moscow 
he studied at the Communist University for Western Workers 
(KUNZ) and was probably also trained for intelligence work. In 
1938 he was sent to France and Belgium, where, under various 
covers, he played a central role in Soviet military intelligence. 
He organized and headed a widespread clandestine radio ser- 
vice which had agents in high echelons of the German mili- 
tary machine in Berlin. German counter-intelligence called 
the network “The Red Orchestra.” 

In 1941 Trepper warned Moscow of Germany’s imminent 
attack on the U.S.S.R., predicting even its exact date, but Stalin 
disregarded these warnings as originating in “British provo- 
cation.” During the German-Soviet war “The Red Orchestra,” 
under Trepper’s direction, contributed greatly, and sometimes 
decisively, to Soviet strategy and tactics. In November 1942 
Trepper was captured in Paris by a combined team of Ger- 
man counter-intelligence and the Gestapo. They attempted 
to enlist his services for a sophisticated anti-Soviet operation 
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in which he would continue his radio transmissions under 
secret German control (the so-called Funkspiel). According 
to previous orders from his superiors for such a contingency, 
Trepper pretended to respond to these overtures, thus saving 
his life and even succeeding in escaping less than a year later. 
During his imprisonment, he managed to smuggle out a de- 
tailed report, written in a mixture of Hebrew, Yiddish, and 
Polish, which was transmitted to Moscow by underground 
Communist party channels and which contained exact infor- 
mation about his arrest as well as about the German control 
already established over parts of “The Red Orchestra.” After 
his escape he resumed his intelligence activity. 

In 1945 he was recalled to Moscow and on arrival im- 
mediately arrested. He spent ten years in prison and was con- 
stantly interrogated by the highest Soviet security officials. At 
a certain stage, during Stalin’s antisemitic Black Year, one of 
the main charges leveled against him was the fact that in “The 
Red Orchestra” he had “surrounded himself with Jews” (some 
of them, like Hillel Katz, were old comrades from Erez Israel), 
to which he replied that at that time Jewish Communists were 
the most reliable people he could find. In 1955 he was released 
and completely “rehabilitated” From then on Trepper de- 
voted himself exclusively to Jewish interests. He submitted 
to the post-Stalin leadership a detailed plan to revive Jewish 
cultural life and institutions in the Soviet Union, but in 1956, 
after the Twentieth Congress of the Soviet Communist party, 
he was officially informed that his plan had been rejected. He 
then went to Warsaw, where, under the name Leiba Domb, 
he headed the government-sponsored Jewish Cultural-Social 
Society (Yidisher Kultur-Gezelshaftlekher Farband) and its 
publishing house Yiddish Bukh. 

In 1968, during the violently anti-Jewish period in Polish 
policy, Trepper decided to return to Israel, where members of 
his family had already settled, but was constantly denied an 
exit permit. This attitude of the Polish government, possibly a 
result of Soviet pressure, aroused in 1971-72 worldwide pub- 
licity and many protests, including hunger strikes by Trep- 
per’s sons in Jerusalem, in Canada, and at the United Nations 
building in New York. 

Toward the end of 1972 a French court heard a libel action 
by Trepper against the former French secret agent Jean Rochet, 
who had accused Trepper, in a letter to Le Monde, of having 
collaborated with the Nazis and betrayed his comrades in the 
underground. Despite Trepper’s inability to appear because he 
was not allowed to leave Poland, he won the case and Rochet 
was fined and ordered to publish the court's verdict. 

Trepper was finally granted permission by the Polish au- 
thorities to leave Poland for England in order to undergo a 
serious operation. He stated that his plans included the writ- 
ing of “the full and true account of the ‘Red Orchestra,” not 
merely as an intelligence network, but as an organization of 
anti-Nazi resistance in which Jews played such a prominent 
part. His memoirs, Le Grand Jeu, were published in 1975 and 
in English translation by the author in 1977 as The Great Game: 
‘The Story of the Red Orchestra. 
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Trepper settled in Israel in 1974. He died early in 1982 and 
was buried in Jerusalem. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: D,J. Dallin, Soviet Espionage (1964), 139-40, 
156-68, passim; G. Perrault, LOrchestre Rouge (1967), passim. 
[Joseph Berger-Barzilai] 


TREST (Czech TieSt; Ger. Triesch), town in Moravia, Czech 
Republic. R. Jacob of Triesch is mentioned in a query ad- 
dressed to Solomon b. Abraham *Adret. The community de- 
veloped after the expulsion from nearby *Jihlava (1426) but 
it may be assumed that it existed earlier. In 1678 Jews owned 
fields and in 1693 they were permitted to distill spirits and to 
fatten cattle. Trest Jews were connected with the textile in- 
dustry as sellers of wool, and in 1723 a distillery, tannery, and 
butchery were rented to a Jew. In 1789 there were 102 Jewish 
families permitted by the *Familiants Laws; 20 others also 
lived in the town. One hundred years later the community 
numbered 316. Trest was the seat of an important yeshivah 
and among its rabbis was Eleazar *Loew. In 1930 the commu- 
nity numbered 64 (1.3% of the total population). It came to 
an end in the Holocaust period, some immigrating to Eng- 
land and Palestine and the rest deported to the death camps 
of Poland via Theresienstadt. Its sacred objects are now in the 
Jewish State Museum in Prague. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Gold and B. Wachstein, in: H. Gold (ed.), 


Juden und Judengemeinden Maehrens in Vergangenheit und Gegen- 
wart (1929), 539-48; Germ Jud, 2 (1968) 833. 


[Meir Lamed] 


TRETS (Heb. 710), town in the department of Bouches- 
du-Rhone, S. France. Jewish sources indicate that a Jewish 
community, which included some scholars, existed there at 
least from 1269. The non-Jewish sources mention the protec- 
tion given by the lords of Trets to local Jews in the 14 and 
15'" centuries, granting them equality with Christian inhabit- 
ants. However, in 1413, the Jewish community was obliged to 
request an order, which they obtained, placing them under 
the protection of the lord and imposing a heavy fine of 50 sil- 
ver marks “for any injury or offense to them.” The commu- 
nity continued to exist until the expulsion of the Jews from 
Provence in 1501. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 244ff.; H. de Gerin-Ricard, 
in: Répertoire des travaux de la Société de statistique de Marseille, 48 
(1911-20), 41-45; B. Blumenkranz, in: Bulletin philologique et histo- 


rique (1965), 611. 
[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


TREVES, a ramified family which produced scores of schol- 
ars, rabbis, and communal workers. It is usually assumed that 
the family’s origins were in Troyes, France, *Rashi’s birthplace, 
from where it spread throughout Italy and Germany. Others 
hold that it came from Treviso near Venice, Italy, in the 14 
century, while a third opinion is that it originated in Trier 
(Germany), called Tréves in French. In France members of 
the family were called Triverzans and in Germany, Drifzan. 
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Branches of the family spread through the different countries 
of Europe from the 14" to the 20" centuries. From the original 
family there afterward branched off the Trefouse, Dreyfuss, 
and Tribas families. JoHANAN, the founder of the family, lived 
in Germany in the second half of the 13"* century. The first to 
be called Treves was JOSEPH B. JOHANAN (the Great), rabbi of 
Paris or Marseilles in the first half of the 14"* century. His son 
MATTATHIAS (c. 1325-died c. 1385) of Provence lived in Spain, 
studied under his father, and was a pupil of Nissim b. Reuben 
*Gerondi and Perez b. Isaac ha-Kohen. He returned to France 
when the edict of expulsion was repealed in 1361. In Paris he 
founded a yeshivah which had a large number of students. He 
was given the title of honor Morenu, and in 1363 was appointed 
rabbi of Paris by Charles v. Mattathias and the members of 
his family were among those exempted from wearing the Jew- 
ish badge decreed upon the Jews of France by Charles v. He 
is mentioned in the responsa of *Isaac b. Sheshet Perfet (No. 
271) and in the fragments of the Kiryat Sefer of Isaac *Lattes 
published by Neubauer (Seder ha-Hakhamim ve-Korot ha- 
Yamim, pt. 2 (1893), 241). Mattathias had three sons, Johanan 
*Treves, ABRAHAM, and JOSEPH, the last apparently being 
ordained rabbi in Italy, where he died in 1429. Joseph's great- 
grandson NAPHTALI HERTZ (Drifzan) was the author of the 
kabbalistic commentary Dikduk Tefillah, on the prayer book 
Malah ha-Arez Deah (Thuengen, 1560), and Naftulei Elohim, 
a supercommentary on the commentary of *Bahya b. Asher 
(Heddernheim, 1546). He was cantor in Frankfurt on the Main 
and was renowned as “the great kabbalist.” Naphtali Herz’s son 
JOSEPH together with his brother ELIEZER (1495-1566) pub- 
lished their father’s commentary on the prayer book. Eliezer 
served as rabbi of Frankfurt for 22 years. A third son SAMUEL 
settled in Russia (see below). He wrote Yesod Shirim (Thuen- 
gen, 1559) on the Book of Ruth, giving both literal and kabbal- 
istic explanations. Many members of the Treves family settled 
in Italy. The first known is Johanan b. Joseph *Treves, author 
of the commentary Kimha de-Avishuna (Bologna, 1540). His 
son RAPHAEL JOSEPH (16'? century) was rabbi in Ferrara, 
engaged in the publication of books, and in 1559 worked as 
a proofreader in the Hebrew press in Sabbioneta. JOSEPH B. 
MATTATHIAS in Svigliano was involved in the notorious Tam- 
ari- Venturozzo case (1566) in which the rabbis of Venice and 
Mantua took part (see Moses b. Abraham *Provengal). 

From the 16" century onward the Treves family is found 
in Russia. The Russian branch of the family traces its de- 
scent to Samuel, the son of Naphtali Herz of Frankfurt, who 
crossed into Russia and adopted the family name of Zevi. He 
had two sons, one of whom, ELIEZER, called Ashkenazi or 
Ish Zevi, served as rabbi in Opatow, and wrote commentar- 
ies on the Talmud, and glosses to tractate Hullin, which were 
published under the title Dammesek Eliezer (Lublin, 1646). 
He was also the author of a collection of prayers, Siah ha-Sa- 
deh (ibid., 1645). 

Still another branch of the Treves family is found in Tur- 
key from the end of the 15 century. From there a number of 
them also went to Erez Israel. Of these the following may be 
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YHWH Versus Baal 

The worship of Baal in Syria-Palestine was inextricably bound 
to the economy of the land which depends on the regularity 
and adequacy of the rains. Unlike Egypt and Mesopotamia, 
which depend on irrigation, the Promised Land drinks wa- 
ter from the rain of heaven (Deut. 11:10-11). During the sum- 
mer months the rains cease, but the temporary drought is 
no threat unless it is abnormally prolonged. Figs and grapes 
ripen during the dry season and the grain harvest also takes 
place before the rains resume. In a normal good year, when 
the rains come in due season, there is no hiatus in produc- 
tivity, for the land yields its increase, the trees produce their 
fruit, the threshing overlaps, the vintage overlaps the sowing, 
and there is food aplenty, prosperity, and peace (Lev. 26:4-6). 
But not all years are good, and in a bad year, or a series of bad 
years, when the rains fail, the skies become like iron, the land 
like brass, and man’s toil is futile for the earth will not yield 
its increase (Lev. 26:19-20). A series of bad years, which were 
apparently believed to come in seven-year cycles (cf. Gen. 41; 
11 Sam. 1:21), would be catastrophic. Thus in any year anxi- 
ety about the rainfall would be a continuing concern of the 
inhabitants which would suffice to give rise to rites to ensure 
the coming of the rains. Thus the basis of the Baal cult was 
the utter dependence of life on the rains which were regarded 
as Baal’s bounty. 

Biblical narrative incorporates tales of Baal worship into 
the traditions of the wilderness wandering, thus tracing Baal 
worship to the earliest period of Israel’s existence. At Shit- 
tim they attached themselves to Baal-Peor, ate sacrifices for 
the dead, and indulged in sacred sexual orgies (Num. 25:1-11; 
Ps. 106:28). Life in a land dependent on rainfall enhanced 
the appeal of the Baal cult and its pervasive influence per- 
sisted through the centuries, as the unrelenting protests of the 
prophets and the sporadic efforts at reform attest. Horrendous 
and repulsive aspects of the worship — sexual excesses and 
perversions (Isa. 57:3—-10), perhaps including copulation with 
animals (Hos. 13:2) such as Baal himself performed in the Uga- 
ritic myth — are depicted in the prophetic tirades. Virtually all 
reference to Baal’s consort, the violent “Virgin Anath” - with 
whom Baal copulates by the thousand in one of the Ugaritic 
mythological fragments — has been excluded from the Bible, 
but the goddesses Ashtart (Judg. 2:13) and *Asherah (Judg. 
6:30; 11 Kings 16:32-33) are associated with him. 

The conflict of Yahwism and Baalism reached a crisis 
with Elijah’s challenge to Baal’s prophets to settle the question 
whether it was Baal or YHwu who really supplied the rain 
(1 Kings 18). The spectacular victory for Yahwism did not have 
a lasting effect. Extra-biblical evidence for the flourishing Baal 
cult at Samaria in the ninth and eighth centuries B.c.E. was 
furnished by Harvard University excavations in the form of 
personal names containing Baal as the theophorous element, 
such as b’yb'l, “Baal is my father; b‘l zmr, “Baal sings” or “Baal 
is strong,’ b‘ zkr, “Baal remembers,’ bl m‘ny, “Baal is my an- 
swer,’ etc. Jehu’s massacre of the Baal worshipers (11 Kings 
10:18-28) did not eradicate bull worship (11 Kings 10:31). In 
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Judah the murder of the queen mother, *Athaliah, and of Mat- 
tan, priest of Baal, and the smashing of the altars and cult im- 
ages in the Baal temple (11 Kings 11:18) did not wipe out the 
cult (11 Kings 12:3-4). Ahaz fostered Baal worship (11 Chron. 
28:2); Hezekiah attempted to eliminate it; Manasseh his son 
again gave it royal support (11 Kings 21:3); and Josiah in his 
turn purged the Temple of yHwH of the utensils made for Baal 
and Asherah (11 Kings 23:4). 

The contest on Mount Carmel was reported as demon- 
strating that Baal was an impotent non-entity and that the 
rain came only from yHWH. This viewpoint was developed as 
the basic and final argument against Baalism. With Baal’s 
functions accredited to YHWH, it was natural and fitting that 
some of Baal’s titles would also be taken over. Portions of an- 
cient Baal liturgy were adapted to the praise of Israel’s God, as 
the Ugaritic poems have shown. To accommodate Baal ide- 
ology to Yahwism required some radical transformations. 
The summer drought did not mean that yHwH had died 
(like Baal), nor did the return of the rains signal the resur- 
rection. The rains were fully controlled by yHwu who called 
them from the sea and poured them out on the surface of 
the earth (Amos 5:8b; 9:6b). He could, and did, withhold 
the rain from one city and lavish it on another (Amos 4:7). 
None of the foolish practices of the heathen could bring the 
rains; only YHwH could and did (Jer. 10:11-13; 14:22). If the 
rains failed and drought and death came upon the land and 
people, it was not because Mot had mangled Baal and made 
the glowing sun-goddess destructive; it was rather YHWH’s 
way of meting out merited punishment to a faithless and sin- 
ful people (Deut. 11:17; 1 Kings 8:35-36; Jer. 3:2-3). The con- 
tinued worship of Baal was given as one of the causes for the 
destruction of Judah (Jer. 19:5 ff.). Payment of the full tithe to 
the food stores of the Temple, some thought, would guaran- 
tee that YHwH would open the windows of heaven and pour 
down overflowing blessings (Mal. 3:10; cf. Avot 5:11 on the 
connection between tithing and rain). The prophet Haggai 
attributed the drought and scarcity in his day to the failure to 
rebuild the Temple (Hag. 1:7-11). 

When the rain failed, it was inevitable that some would 
question YHWH’s power and resort to Baal. In distress some 
would naturally revert to the old ways of reviving or reactivat- 
ing the rain-god - prayer, mourning, self-laceration, dancing, 
and water-pouring (1 Kings 18:26-28; Hos. 7:14-16). The right 
remedy, according to Israel’s prophets, was to repudiate Baal 
completely and to seek and return to Israel’s true God (Isa. 
55:6-13; Jer. 4:1-2; Hos. 14:2). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: O. Eissfeldt, Beitraege zur Religionsgeschichte 
des Altertums I (1932); H.L. Ginsberg, Kitvei Ugarit (1936); J. Oberman, 
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mentioned: ABRAHAM B. SOLOMON ZAREFATI (1470-1552) 
was born in Mantua, but in 1495 went to Salonika. In 1505 he 
was appointed rabbi of Ferrara, and in 1522 went to Constan- 
tinople. He subsequently lived for several years in Adriano- 
ple with Joseph *Caro, where he became friendly with Solo- 
mon *Molcho. Immediately after Molcho’s death he moved 
to Erez Israel, settling in Jerusalem. He was the author of the 
Birkat Avraham (Venice, 1552), on the ritual washing of the 
hands. His copy of the Halakhot of Isaac *Alfasi contained his 
own glosses and those of his ancestors. Another member of 
this branch was ISAAC B. MORDECAI GERSHON, one of the 
scholars of Safed and a pupil of Moses *Alshekh. He became 
rabbi in Constantinople (1583), but from there went to Venice. 
He became renowned as a proofreader and publisher of the 
works of the scholars of Safed. RAPHAEL TREVES was born 
in Smyrna and from 1710 lived in Jerusalem, where he died 
around 1745. His works are Zah ve-Adom (Constantinople, 
1740), giving the order of prayers for those settling in Erez 
Israel, and Dagul me-Revavah (ibid., 1743), a commentary on 
the Song of Songs. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or, nos. 245, 426; Bruell, Jah- 
rbuecher..., 1 (1874), 87-122; Gross, Gal Jud, 242, 532f. A. Epstein, in: 
MGWyJ, 46 (1902), 159f.; Frumkin-Rivlin, 1 (1929), 91-93; 3 (1929), 84; 
H. Chone, in: Sinai, 11 (1942), 183-213; D. Tamar, in: KS, 33 (1958), 3773 
M. Benayahu, Rabbi Hayyim Yosef David Azulai (Heb., 1959), 344. 


[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


TREVES, EMILIO (1834-1916), Italian publisher. Born in 
Trieste, Treves began to work as a proofreader in a local office 
and wrote anonymously for magazines prohibited by the Aus- 
trian censor. He was forced to leave for Paris when his asso- 
ciation with the prohibited journals was discovered, and after 
working as a journalist and translator he became a publisher in 
Fiume. He joined Garibaldi’ legion in 1859 in the war against 
the Bourbon regime in Naples, and after peace was declared 
he founded the Treves publishing company with his brother 
Giuseppe. The Treves brothers published the highly success- 
ful [lustrazione Italiana, and later the works of many famous 
Italian writers including De Amicis, D’Annunzio, and Verga, 
as well as translations from foreign languages. By the end of 
the 19» century the Treves publishing company was the most 


important in Italy. [Giorgio R ] 
lorgio Komano 


TREVES, JOHANAN BEN JOSEPH (1490?-15572), Italian 
rabbi and scholar. His place of birth is unknown. In his youth 
he studied together with Joseph of Arles in the yeshivah of 
Moses *Navarro in Ferrara, where he later became a member 
of the bet din. For about 20 years he wandered in different 
towns of northern and central Italy, serving as religious in- 
structor and rabbi, and as a result he was termed one of “the 
peripatetic rabbis.” For a number of years during this period, 
he lived in the house of Ishmael Rieti in Siena as his private 
tutor, a practice common in Italy. He then lived in Sabbioneta 
and Bologna (1540). It was assumed that he worked in the He- 
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brew press in Bologna from 1537 to 1541; and it is possible that 
in the years 1545-46 he worked as a proofreader in the print- 
ing press of Daniel *Bomberg in Venice. 

Johanan was an author, publisher, and writer of responsa. 
Widely known is his commentary, Kimha de-Avishuna (Bo- 
logna, 1540), on the festival prayer book according to the 
Roman rite, published anonymously. He endeavored to es- 
tablish the correct readings “and did not invent anything; well 
nigh everything was gathered from existing authors ... as the 
gleaner follows the harvester.’ The work was designed for the 
untutored, and its title is explained in the statement that “he 
was not concerned to produce fine flour but flour made from 
roasted ears [Kimha de-Avishuna; see Pes. 39b] ... that had 
already been ground and roasted.” His commentary is based 
almost entirely upon Midrashim, some of which are otherwise 
unknown, and upon commentaries on early piyyutim, his pur- 
pose being simply to explain the words and subject matter. He 
was extremely active as a proofreader of midrashic works and 
in the establishment of accurate readings of the tractates he 
studied with his pupils. His glosses to the Halakhot of Isaac 
*Alfasi, his approbations to the works of his contemporaries, 
and his responsa (one of which, no. 58, was included in the 
responsa of Moses *Isserles), are extant. He also compiled a 
commentary on the laws of *shehitah u-vedikah and the hala- 
khot of *issur ve-hetter of the Mordekhai of *Mordecai b. Hillel 
(Venice, 1550). His piyyutim and poems are also known. Of 
his three sons the best known is Raphael Joseph who was a 
posek, as well as a book publisher. In 1559 he was working in 
the Sabbioneta press. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ghirondi-Neppi, 167, 178-80; Bruell, Jah- 
rbuecher, 1 (1874), 108; D.W. Amram, The Makers of Hebrew Books in 
Italy (1909), 205; Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 398; A. Marx, in: Tarbiz, 8 
(1936/37), 173, 176; idem, Kovez Madda’i le-Zekher M. Schorr (1944), 
189-219; I. Sonne, in: HUCA, 16 (1941), Heb. pt. 42, no. 11; H.D. Fried- 
berg, Toledot ha-Defus ha-Ivri be-Italyah... (19567), 30, 65, 79. 


[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


TREVES, JOHANAN BEN MATTATHIAS (d. 1429), French 
rabbi. Treves was ordained by his father Mattathias b. Joseph. 
He was a son-in-law of the procurator-general, *Manessier de 
Vesoul. Treves first served as rabbi to a single French com- 
munity but on the death of his father in 1385 was appointed 
chief rabbi of Paris with the consent of Charles v1 and served 
in this office from 1385 to 1394. After some years of tranquil- 
ity, a distinguished pupil of his father, Isaiah Astruc b. Abba 
Mari, became his enemy and claimed for himself the sole right 
of appointing rabbis in France and of conducting a yeshivah. 
With the help of Meir b. Baruch ha-Levi of Vienna, Isaiah 
Astruc tried to remove Johanan from his post by proclaim- 
ing that all arrangements of the rabbinate not confirmed by 
him were null and void. Johanan turned for help to the great- 
est rabbis of Catalonia, Hasdai *Crescas and *Isaac b. Sheshet 
Perfet (the Ribash). These two supported the persecuted rabbi 
and in their responsa opposed both Isaiah Astruc and Meir 
b. Baruch. They claimed that Johanan, “besides inheriting his 
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rabbinate from his father with the approval of the monarch 
in accordance with the wishes of the communities, was also 
worthy of it on account of his learning and activities” (Resp. 
Ribash, 270-72). Some justify the intervention of Isaiah As- 
truc on the grounds of his constructive criticism of the affairs 
of the French communities and Johanan’s inability to halt the 
religious decline which had taken place. It was Johanan who 
characterized the attitude of Isaiah Astruc as prompted by a 
desire to oust him from office. The expulsion of the Jews from 
France in 1394 ended the quarrel. Johanan went to Italy, where 
he lived until his death. He achieved great renown among his 
contemporaries who referred to him as “the greatest in our 
times,” and “the paragon of the generation.” His rulings were 
much referred to by contemporary scholars. From Italy he cor- 
responded with Jacob b. Moses *Moellin (the Maharil). His 
responsa on the prayers to be said by orphans and a respon- 
sum to the Padua community are extant. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Graetz, Gesch, 8 (n.d.), 4, 35f., 70 n.2; Bruell, 
Jahrbuecher, 1 (1874), 95-99; Guedemann, Gesch Erz, 1 (1880), 247-9; 
Gross, Gal Jud, 508, 534; Weiss, Dor, 5 (1904*), 147, 164-7, 239 n. 
I. Lévi, in: REJ, 39 (1899), 85-94; G. Lauer, in: JJLG, 16 (1924), 1-42; 
A.M. Hershman, Rabbi Isaac b. Sheshet Perfet and his Time (1943), 
203-13; S. Schwarzfuchs, Etudes sur Origine et le Développement du 


Rabbinat au Moyen Age (1957), 38-75. 
[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


TREVINO DE SOBREMONTE, TOMAS (1592-1649), Mar- 
rano martyr in Mexico. His father came from an old aristo- 
cratic Christian family and his mother, Leonor Martinez de 
Villagomez, was a Judaizing New Christian. Born in Medina 
de Riosoco, Spain, he studied Latin in two Jesuit schools and 
canon law at Salamanca, and became a page for a nobleman 
in his home town. When a fellow page called him a Jew, he 
killed him and went into hiding. In 1612 Tomas fled to New 
Spain, where he prospered as a merchant, with connections 
at the commercial centers of Zacatecas, Guadalajara, Aca- 
pulco, and Vera Cruz. His brother, Gerénimo, was arrested 
with their mother by the Inquisition in Spain, and revealed 
under torture that Tomas was a Judaizer. Consequently, the 
Mexican Inquisition arrested Tomas in November 1624 and 
reconciled him to the Church the following year after he ex- 
pressed repentance. The repentance was feigned, however, 
for Tomas had no intention of relinquishing his Judaism. He 
even had himself circumcised in jail by a cell mate. In 1629 he 
married the Judaizer, Maria Gomez, and despite the interdict 
of the Inquisition he dressed in finery, wore arms, and rode 
on horseback. When his wife and her family were arrested by 
the Inquisition, he found various ways of communicating with 
them, but refused to take his wife back after her reconciliation 
with the Church until he was ordered to do so by the Inqui- 
sition. He was planning to flee New Spain, most probably to 
Holland, when he was rearrested as a relapsed heretic on Oct. 
11, 1644, and after a lengthy trial condemned to the stake. He 
was the only one of over a hundred prisoners to be burned 
alive at the great *auto-da-fé of Apr. 11, 1649. To his last mo- 
ment, learned theologians tried to convert him, but could not 
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budge him from his devotion to Judaism. The poet Miguel de 
Barrios dedicated a eulogy to Tomas Trevifio de Sobremonte, 
but it is apparent that he confused him with another Marrano 
victim, Francisco Maldonado de *Silva, who died at the stake 
a decade earlier. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.T. Medina, Historia... de la Inquisicion 
en México (1905), 148, 199, 206; A. Wiznitzer, in: AJHSQ, 51 (1962), 
229-39; B. Lewin, Martires y conquistadores judios en la América His- 


pana (n.d.), 116-76. 
[Martin A. Cohen] 


TREVISO, city in N. Italy. The presence of Jews in Treviso and 
its vicinity is first mentioned in 905. A document from May 28, 
972, records that the Emperor Otto 1 donated to the Monas- 
tery of San Candido D’Indica a farm situated near a property 
owned by a certain Isaac the Jew. In 1235 a certain Vascono 
Judeo is mentioned in a document. In 1294, Solomon, presum- 
ably an Ashkenazi Jew, founded loan banks in the town. 

After the annexation of Treviso by the Venetian Republic 
in 1339 the position of the Jews there was similar to that of the 
other Jews of the Veneto region. A decree from 1390 orders the 
local authorities to supervise the activity of the moneylend- 
ers. In 1398 the Doge Antonio Venier authorized a tax of 3,000 
ducats to be paid by the Jews living in Treviso and Ceneda. 
By the end of the 14 century five loan banks in Treviso were 
owned by Jews, among whom were Jacob di Alemagna and 
Elhanan de Candida, who signed the renewal of their license 
in 1401. At this time also, the Sicilian scholar *Abulrabi was a 
student at a yeshivah in the town. At the end of the 15" cen- 
tury R. Benedict Alexander Axelrod was head ofa yeshivah in 
Treviso. A halakhic question addressed by the Jews of Treviso 
to Judah *Mintz at the end of the 15» century (responsum no. 
7) contains references to the construction of a new synagogue 
and a mikveh as well as to a method for treating eye complaints 
used by Treviso Jews. In 1443 the obligation to wear the yel- 
low badge was reintroduced. In 1480, five Jews were arrested 
in Treviso and accused of killing a Christian child, Sebastian 
Novello, in the wake of similar cases following the affair of Si- 
mon of *Trent (1475); they were burned at the stake in Venice. 
It seems that the Jews of Treviso were banned from money- 
lending from 1483 until 1487. A Christian loan bank (*Monti 
di Pieta) was established in Treviso in 1496, and the citizens 
asked the Venetian government to banish the Jews from the 
town. After the Jews had agreed to give up moneylending, 
they were permitted to remain. 

In 1509, when Treviso was captured by the armies of the 
League of Cambrai, the populace rioted against the Jews under 
the pretext that they had collaborated with the Germans. All 
Jewish homes were destroyed, except the house of “Calman the 
Jew, friend of the people of Treviso,’ or Calimano de Treviso, 
head of the Venetian family of the same name. That year the 
doge issued a decree of expulsion, prohibiting Jews from liv- 
ing in Treviso: the ordinance was engraved on a marble pillar 
in the town square. The Jews moved to nearby Asolo. In 1547 
rioting broke out there also when, without apparent motive, 
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a gang of peasants killed eight and wounded ten out of the 37 
Jews living there at the time. The rest fled from the area. In the 
latter half of the 16" century a few individual Jews were to be 
found in Treviso. In 1880, 27 Jewish gravestones were found 
during excavations. In 1909-10 fragments of Jewish tomb- 
stones dating from the 15" century were found in the Borgo 
Cavour (then the Borgo Santi Quaranta). In the second half of 
the 19" century a small Jewish community was again founded 
in Treviso, but has since ceased to exist. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Leket Yosher, pt. 1 (1903), 44; pt. 2 (1904), 
29, 76, 80; E. Morpurgo, in: Corriere Israelitico, 48 (1909-10), 141-4, 
170-2; A. Marx, Studies in Jewish History (1944), 128, 130; M.A. Shul- 
vass, in: HUCA, 22 (1949), 6-8 (Heb.); I. Sonne, ibid., 26-27 (Heb.); 
N., Pavoncello, “Le epigrafi dellantico cimitero ebraico di Treviso,” 
in: RMI, 34 (1968), 221-32. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Brandes, Veneto 
Jewish Itineraries (1996), 100-3; I.M. Peles, “Rabbi Moshe Vinek;’ in: 
RMI, 67 (2001), 27-31 (Heb.). 


[Shlomo Simonsohn / Samuele Rocca (274 ed.)] 


TREVOUX (Heb. 125), town in the department of Ain, E. 
France. Article 49 of the charter of freedom of Trévoux of 1300, 
which prohibited the residence of Jews in the town, was not 
respected; however, in exchange for an annual payment of 15 
pounds, many Jews were authorized to live there. The Jewish 
population increased considerably in 1420 with the arrival of 
the Jews who had been expelled from *Lyons, who introduced 
the gold- and silver-thread industry. In 1429 an investigation 
was carried out against the books of the Jews. This act closely 
resembled the trial of Paris of 1240; the books were seized, 
and several Jews were subjected to an interrogation concern- 
ing their contents. The sentence was a double one: the books 
were burned and the Jews were expelled. This expulsion did 
not remain in force for long, however; three years later, Jews 
were again found in Trévoux. In 1433 there were several Jews 
among the prisoners taken in Trévoux by the Duke of Savoy. 
In 1467 the inhabitants of Trévoux obtained the expulsion 
of the Jews by taking upon themselves the payment of their 
taxes. The few Jews who were spared from this expulsion were 
driven out in 1488. The Rue des Juifs, subsequently known 
as Rue Japperie, was situated in the eastern part of the town. 
Near this quarter was a stone building known as the “Tower 
of the Jews.” The synagogue was situated in the Grande Rue. 
The only scholars who bore the name of “Trévoux” or Trabot 
lived in Italy. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 219-23; J.F. Jolibois, Histoire 
de la Ville et du Canton de Trévoux (1853), 9-16; C. Jarrin, La Bresse 
et le Bugey, 1 (1883), 477ff.; I. Loeb, in: REJ, 10 (1885), 33ff.; E. Dreyfus 
and L. Marx, Autour des Juifs de Lyon et Alentour (1958), 93-102; H. 
Merhavya, in: Ks, 45 (1969-70), 592f. 

[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


TRIBE, LAURENCE H. (1941— _), U.S. lawyer, legal scholar. 
Born in Shanghai, China, Tribe and his family moved to San 
Francisco when he was five. He graduated from Harvard 
summa cum laude in mathematics in 1962 and Harvard Law 
School in 1966, magna cum laude. After serving as a clerk 
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on the Supreme Court, Tribe joined the Harvard Law fac- 
ulty in 1968 and became recognized as one of the foremost 
constitutional law experts in the country. He was the author 
of American Constitutional Law (1978), the most frequently 
cited textbook in that field. He served as a consultant to sev- 
eral government committees, including the Senate Commit- 
tee on Public Works (1970-72). In 1978 he helped write a new 
constitution for the Marshall Islands. He was also noted for 
his frequent testimony before congressional committees and 
his extensive support of liberal legal causes. His book, God 
Save This Honorable Court (1985), in which he warned against 
“presidential court-packing,” was considered the main influ- 
ence in the failure of Robert H. Bork to win confirmation to 
a seat on the United States Supreme Court in 1987. Tribe's ex- 
pertise was in legal, constitutional, and jurisprudential theory, 
the role of law in shaping technological development, and the 
uses and abuses of mathematical methods in policy and sys- 
tems analysis. He argued many high-profile cases before the 
Supreme Court, including those for Al Gore during the dis- 
puted presidential election of 2000. The court had also ruled 
against Tribe in Bowers v. Hardwick in 1986, holding that a 
Georgia state law criminalizing sodomy, as applied to con- 
sensual acts between persons of the same sex, did not violate 
fundamental liberties under the principle of substantive due 
process. However, Tribe was vindicated in 2003 when the 
court overruled Bowers in Lawrence v. Texas. Although Tribe 
did not argue that case, he wrote the amicus, or friend of the 
court, brief on behalf of the American Civil Liberties Union 
urging that Bowers be overruled. Tribe was widely respected 
by the justices, as indicated by the fact that many of them re- 
ferred to him as Professor Tribe during oral arguments, a sign 
of respect not generally shown toward law professors arguing 
before the court. In 2004, it was revealed that several passages 
in God Save This Honorable Court were copied without proper 
attribution from the 1974 book Justices and Presidents, written 
by Henry J. Abraham, a University of Virginia political scien- 
tist. In 2005, Harvard's president and dean released a statement 
saying that Tribe’s admitted failure to provide appropriate at- 
tribution was a “significant lapse in proper academic practice,” 
but that they regarded the error as “the product of inadver- 
tence rather than intentionality.’ Tribe was the J. Alfred Pru- 
frock University Professor at Harvard, one of 19 holding the 


title university professor. 
[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


TRIBES, THE TWELVE, the traditional division of Israel 
into 12 tribes: Reuben, Simeon (Levi), Judah, Issachar, Ze- 
bulun, Benjamin, Dan, Naphtali, Gad, Asher, Ephraim, and 
Manasseh. Biblical tradition holds that the 12 tribes of Israel 
are descended from the sons and grandsons of Jacob (Gen. 
29-30; 35:16-18; 48:5-6). The tribes are collectively called Israel 
because of their origin in the patriarch Jacob-Israel. Jacob and 
his family went into Egypt as “7o souls” (Ex. 1:1-5). In Egypt 
“the Israelites were fertile and prolific; they multiplied and in- 
creased very greatly” (1:7), and there they became the “Israelite 
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people” (1:9). A pharaoh, “who did not know Joseph” (1:8), op- 
pressed them by burdensome labor. God “remembered His 
covenant with Abraham, with Isaac, and with Jacob” (2:24), 
made Himself known to Moses (Ex. 3), and rescued the Isra- 
elites from Egypt. By this time the nation numbered “600,000 
men on foot, aside from taf” which apparently means women 
as well as children (12:37). At Sinai, the nation received its laws 
and regulations, covenanting itself to God (Ex. 19-24). After 
wandering for 40 years in the desert under the leadership of 
Moses, the 12 Israelite tribes penetrated the land of Canaan 
with Joshua in command. The united force of the 12 tribes 
was sufficient to conquer the land, which was then distrib- 
uted among them. During this period of settlement, and the 
subsequent period of the Judges, there was no predetermined 
pattern of leadership among the tribes, except for deliverer- 
judges sent to them by God in time of need (see also *Judges, 
Book of). Such crises forced the tribes into cooperative action 
against enemies under the leadership of the “deliverer.’ *Shiloh 
served as a sacral center for all the tribes, housing the Ark of 
the Covenant under the priestly family of Eli (1 Sam. 1:3, 12; 
2:27). Under the impact of military pressures, the Israelites felt 
compelled to turn to *Samuel with the request that he establish 
a monarchy, and *Saul was crowned to rule over all the tribes 
of Israel (1 Sam. 11:15). Upon his death, *Ish-Bosheth, Saul’s 
son, was accepted by all the tribes save Judah and Simeon who 
preferred David. David’s struggle with the house of Saul ended 
in victory for him, and all the elders turned to David for royal 
leadership. He ruled from Jerusalem over all the tribes of Israel 
(11 Sam. 5:3), and was succeeded by his son. After the death 
of *Solomon, the tribes once again split along territorial and 
political lines, with Judah and Benjamin in the south loyal to 
the Davidic house, and the rest of the tribes in the north ruled 
by a succession of dynasties. 

Modern scholarship does not generally accept the bib- 
lical notion that the 12 tribes are simply divisions of a larger 
unit which developed naturally from patriarchal roots. This 
simplistic scheme, it is felt, actually stems from later genea- 
logical speculations which attempted to explain the history 
of the tribes in terms of familial relationships. The alliance 
of the 12 tribes is believed to have grown from the organi- 
zation of independent tribes, or groups of tribes, forced to- 
gether for historical reasons. Scholars differ as to when this 
union of 12 took place, and when the tribes of Israel became 
one nation. One school of thought holds that the confed- 
eration took place inside the country toward the end of the 
period of the Judges and the beginnings of the Monarchy. 
All of the traditions which see the 12 tribes as one nation as 
early as the enslavement in Egypt or the wanderings in the des- 
ert are regarded as having no basis in fact. This school recog- 
nizes in the names of some of the tribes the names of ancient 
sites in Canaan, such as the mountains of Naphtali, Ephraim, 
and Judah, the desert of Judah, and Gilead. With the passage 
of time, those who dwelt in these areas assumed the names 
of the localities. M. Noth feels that the Leah tribes, Reuben, 
Simeon, Levi, Judah, Zebulun, and Issachar, existed at an ear- 
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lier stage as a confederation of six tribes whose boundaries 
in Canaan were contiguous. Only at a later stage did other 
tribes penetrate the area, eventually expanding the confed- 
eration to 12. A second school grants that the union of 12 ex- 
isted during the period of wanderings in the desert, but that 
Canaan was not conquered by an alliance of these at any one 
time. Rather, there were individual incursions into the land 
at widely separated periods. However, the covenant among 
the 12 tribes and their awareness of national unity flowing 
from ethnic kinship and common history, faith, and sacral 
practices had their source in the period prior to the conquest 
of the land. 

The number 12 is neither fictitious nor the result of an 
actual genealogical development in patriarchal history. It is an 
institutionalized and conventionalized figure which is found 
among other tribes as well, such as the sons of Ishmael (Gen. 
25:13-16), the sons of Nahor (Gen. 22:20-24), of Joktan (Gen. 
10:26-30 — so LX xX), and Esau (Gen. 36:10-13). Similar organi- 
zational patterns built about groups of 12, or even six, tribes, 
are known from Asia Minor, Greece, and Italy. In Greece, such 
groupings were called amphictyony (‘Augtktvovia), from 
‘aupikticw, meaning “to dwell about,’ that is, about a central 
sanctuary. Each tribe was assigned a prearranged turn in the 
provision and maintenance of the shrine. The amphictyonic 
members would make pilgrimages to the common religious 
center on festive occasions. The exact measure of correspon- 
dence between the amphictyony of the Hellenic world and the 
duodecimal structure of the tribes of Israel may be the subject 
of scholarly controversy, but there can be little doubt that this 
pattern of 12 attributed to the Hebrew tribes is very real and 
historically rooted. Thus, if one tribe were to withdraw from 
the union or to be absorbed into another, the number 12 would 
be preserved, either by splitting one of the remaining tribes 
into two or by accepting a new tribe into the union. When, for 
example, the tribe of Levi is considered among the 12 tribes, 
the Joseph tribes are counted as one (Gen. 35:22-26; 46:8-25; 
49:1-27). However, when Levi is not mentioned, the Joseph 
tribes are counted separately as Manasseh and Ephraim (Num. 
26:4-51). For the same duodecimal considerations, Simeon is 
counted as a tribe even after having been absorbed into Judah 
(Josh. 19:1), and Manasseh, even after having split in two, is 
considered one. Among the six Leah tribes, Gad, although the 
son of Zilpah, is counted as one of them when Levi is missing 
(Num. 1:20-42; 26:5-50). 

The confederation of the 12 tribes was primarily religious, 
based upon belief in the one “God of Israel” with whom the 
tribes had made a covenant and whom they worshiped at a 
common sacral center as the “people of the Lord” (Judg. 5:11; 
20:2). The Tent of Meeting and the Ark of the Covenant were 
the most sacred cultic objects of the tribal union. Biblical tra- 
dition shows that many places served as religious centers in 
various periods. During the desert wanderings, “the moun- 
tain of God,” that is, Sinai, known as Horeb, served as such 
a place (Ex. 3:1; 18:5; cf. 5:1-3; 8:23-24), as did the great oasis 
at Kadesh-Barnea where the tribes remained for some time 
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(Deut. 1:46). From there the Israelite tribes attempted a con- 
quest of the land (Num. 13:3, 26). Many sites in Canaan are 
mentioned as having sacred associations or as being centers 
of pilgrimage. Some of these, such as Penuel, where Jacob, 
the nominal progenitor of the tribes, received the name Israel 
(Gen. 32:24-32), Beth-El (28:10-22; 35:1-15), where the Ark 
of the Lord rested (Judg. 20:26-28), and Beer-Sheba (Gen. 
21:33; 46:1-4; Amos 5:5; 8:14) go back to patriarchal times. 
Jacob built an altar at Shechem (Gen. 33:18-20) and the tribes 
gathered there “before the Lord” and made a covenant with 
Him in Joshua’s time (Josh. 24). Shiloh enjoyed special im- 
portance as a central cultic site for the tribes. There they 
gathered under Joshua to divide up the land by lot, and it was 
there that they placed the Tent of Meeting and the Ark of the 
Covenant (Josh. 18:1-8). Eli’s family, which traced its descent 
from Aaron, the high priest, served at Shiloh (1 Sam. 2:27), 
and it was to Shiloh that the Israelites turned for festivals 
and sacrifices (Judg. 21:19; 1 Sam. 1:3; cf. Jer. 7:14; 26:9). The 
multiplicity of cultic places raises the question of whether 
all 12 tribes were, indeed, centered about one amphictyonic 
site. It may be that as a tribe's connections with the amphic- 
tyony were weakened for various reasons, the tribe began to 
worship at one or another of the sites. Possibly, different sites 
served the several subgroups among the tribes. Beer-Sheba 
and Hebron, for example, served the southern groups of 
tribes (Gen. 13:18; Josh. 21:10-11; 11 Sam. 2:1—4; 5:1-33 15:7-10); 
Shechem, Shiloh, and Gilgal (Josh. 5:9-10; 1 Sam. 11:14-15; 
13:4-15; Amos 5:5) were revered by the tribes in the center 
of the country; and the shrine at Dan served the northern 
tribes (Judg. 18:30-31). The likelihood of a multiplicity of 
shrines is strengthened by the fact that clusters of Canaan- 
ite settlements separated the southern and central tribes (of 
the mountains of Ephraim), and divided the central tribes 
from those in Galilee. It is possible that various shrines 
served different tribes simultaneously, while the sanctuary 
which held the Ark of the Lord was revered as central to 
all 12. 

The changes which occurred in the structure of the 12 
tribes and in their relative strengths, find expression in the 
biblical genealogies. The tribes are descended from four ma- 
triarchs, eight of them from the wives Leah and Rachel, and 
four from the handmaids Bilhah and Zilpah (Gen. 29-30). It 
is a widely held view that attribution to the two wives is in- 
dicative of an early stage of tribal organization, the “tribes of 
Leah” and the “tribes of Rachel” The attribution of four tribes 
to handmaids may indicate either a lowered status or late en- 
try into the confederation. In the list of the 12 tribes, Reuben 
is prominent as the firstborn (Gen. 46:8), followed by Simeon, 
Levi, and Judah, the sons of Leah, who occupy primary posi- 
tions. Reuben stood at the head of a tribal league and had a 
position of central importance among his confederates prior 
to the conquest of the land (Gen. 30:14; 35:22; 37:21; 42:22, 373 
Num. 16:1ff.). On the other hand, the same tribe is inactive 
during the period of the Judges. It did not provide any of the 
judges, and during Deborah’s war against Sisera, Reuben “sat 
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among the sheepfolds” and did not render any aid (Judg. 5:16). 
Possibly, because this tribe dwelt on the fringes of the land 
(1 Chron. 5:9-10), its links with the others were weakened, 
and its continued existence as one of the tribes of Israel was in 
jeopardy (cf. Deut. 33:6). Simeon was absorbed by Judah. Levi 
spread throughout Israel as a result of its sacral duties. Judah 
was cut off from the rest of the tribes by a Canaanite land strip 
that separated the mountains of Judah and Ephraim. Reuben’s 
place as head of the 12 tribes was taken by the house of Joseph 
which played a decisive and historic role during the periods 
of the settlement and the Judges. Joshua came from the tribe 
of Ephraim (Num. 13:8). Shechem and Shiloh were within the 
borders of the house of Joseph (cf. Ps. 78:59, 67-68). Samuel 
came from the hill country of Ephraim (1 Sam. 1:1). Ephraim 
led the tribes in the war against Benjamin over the incident 
of the concubine in Gibeah (Judg. 19-21). At the beginning 
of the Monarchy, the leadership passed to Judah (cf. Gen. 
49:8ff.). The passage in 1 Chronicles 5:1-2 illustrates well how 
the dominant position among the tribes passed from Reuben 
to Ephraim and from Ephraim to Judah. 

Each of the 12 tribes enjoyed a good deal of autonomy, 
ordering its own affairs after the patriarchal-tribal pattern. No 
doubt there were administrative institutions common to all 
the tribes, situated beside the central shrines, though informa- 
tion about them is exceedingly scanty. During the desert wan- 
derings, leadership of the people was vested in the princes of 
each of the tribes and the elders who assisted Moses. They met 
and legislated for the entire people (Ex. 19:7; 24:1, 9; Num. 1-2; 
11:16-2.4; 32:2; 34:16-29; Deut. 27:1; 31:28). There are references 
to meetings of tribal leaders and elders during the periods of 
the settlement and the Judges. “The princes of the congrega- 
tion, the heads of the thousands of Israel” along with Phine- 
has the priest, conducted negotiations with the Transjordanian 
tribes, in the name of the entire nation (Josh. 22:30). Joshua 
summoned “the elders, the heads, the judges, and the officers 
of Israel” to make a covenant in Shechem (Josh. 24). The elders 
of Israel, speaking for the entire nation, requested Samuel to 
appoint a king (1 Sam. 8:4). The incidents of the concubine in 
Gibeah (Judg. 19-21) and Saul’s battle with Nahash the Am- 
monite (1 Sam. 11) are classic examples of joint action taken by 
the league of 12 tribes acting “as one man, from Dan even to 
Beer-Sheba, with the land of Gilead” (Judg. 20:1; 1 Sam. 11:7). 
In the one case, unified action was taken by the tribes against 
one of their members, Benjamin, for a breach of the terms of 
the covenant (Judg. 20:7). The war against Nahash the Am- 
monite proves that the tribes were required to come to the aid 
of any one of the league that found itself in difficulty. Because 
of the sacral nature of the league, the wars of the tribes were 
considered “wars of the Lord” (Ex. 17:16; Num. 21:14). Nev- 
ertheless, the narratives in the Book of Judges regarding the 
battles which Israel waged against its enemies make it clear 
that the league must have been rather weak in those days. The 
consciousness of national and religious unity had not yet led 
to a solid politico-military confederation. The Song of Debo- 
rah gives clear expression to the lack of solidarity among the 
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tribes, for some of them did not come to the aid of the Gali- 
lean tribes. It is impossible to designate even one war against 
external enemies during the period of the Judges in which all 
the tribes acted in concert. Indeed, there are indications of 
intertribal quarrels and disputes (Judg. 7-8; 12). In this con- 
nection, there are scholars who hold that the judge-deliver- 
ers were not pantribal national leaders, but headed only in- 
dividual tribes, or groups of them (see *Judges). It was only 
toward the end of the period of the Judges when the Philis- 
tine pressure on the Israelite tribes increased in the west and 
that of the Transjordanian peoples in the east, that the religio- 
national tribal confederation assumed political and military 
dimensions. The Israelite tribes then consolidated as a crys- 
tallized national-territorial entity within the framework of a 
monatchical regime. David, Solomon, and afterward the kings 
of Israel and Judah tended to weaken tribal consciousness in 
favor of the territorial and monarchical organization. It is ap- 
parent, however, from Ezekiel’s eschatological vision (Ezek. 
47-48) that the awareness of Israel as a people composed of 
12 tribes had not, even then, become effaced. 


See also *Ten Lost Tribes. 
[Bustanay Oded] 


In the Aggadah 

In aggadic literature the word shevatim (“tribes,’ sing., shevet) 
applies to both the 12 sons of Jacob and to the 12 tribes de- 
scended from them. When Jacob left home and had his dream, 
he took 12 stones as a headrest and declared: “God has de- 
creed that there are to be 12 tribes; yet they did not issue 
from Abraham or Isaac; if these 12 stones will join into one I 
will know that I am destined to beget them” (Gen. R. 68:11), 
and in fact the 12 stones coalesced into one (Gen. 28:11 being 
contrasted with v. 18). Whereas Abraham and Isaac both be- 
gat wicked sons, Ishmael and Esau, all of Jacob's 12 sons were 
loyal to God (Shab. 146a; cf. Ex. R. 1:1). They were all named 
in reference to Israel’s redemption (Tanh. Shemot 5), and 
God declared, “Their names are more precious to me than 
the anointing oil with which priests and kings were anointed” 
(Eccles. R. 7:1, 2). 

All the tribal ancestors were born outside the Land of 
Israel, save Benjamin, and all, with the exception of Benja- 
min, participated in the sale of Joseph. Therefore the tribe 
of Benjamin was privileged to have the *Shekhinah, i.e., the 
Temple, in its portion (Sif. Deut. 3:5, 352). None of the tribes 
maintained its family purity in Egypt, and all except for Reu- 
ben, Simeon, and Levi, engaged in idolatry there (Num. R. 
13:8). Just as the heavens cannot endure without the 12 con- 
stellations (Ex. R. 15:6), so the world cannot endure without 
the 12 tribes, for the world was created only by their merit (PR 
3:10). The names of the tribes are not always enumerated in the 
same order, so that it should not be said that those descended 
from the mistresses (Rachel and Leah) took priority over 
the descendants of their handmaids (Bilhah and Zilpah; Ex. 
R. 1:6). 

The tribe of Zebulun engaged in trade and supported 
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the tribe of Issachar, to enable it to devote itself to the study 
of the Torah; therefore in his blessings, Moses gave priority to 
the tribe of Zebulun (Yal. Gen. 129). All the tribes produced 
judges and kings, except Simeon, on account of the sin per- 
petrated by Zimri (Mid. Tadshe 8; see Num. 25:1-2, 14). Every 
tribe produced prophets; Judah and Benjamin produced kings 
by prophetic direction (Suk. 27b). 

Whereas the tribes of Benjamin and Judah were exiled to 
Babylon, the Ten Tribes were exiled beyond the river *Sam- 
batyon (Gen. R. 73:6). The Ten Tribes shall neither be resur- 
rected nor judged; R. *Simeon b. Yohai said, “They shall never 
return from exile,” but R. Akiva maintained that they would 
return (ARN 36:4). But see *Ten Lost Tribes. The Davidic Mes- 
siah will be descended from two tribes, his father from Judah 
and his mother from Dan (Yal. Gen. 160). 

[Harry Freedman] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Luther, in: zAw, 21 (1901), 37 ff; E. Meyer, 
Die Israeliten und ihre Nachbarstaemme (1906), 498 ff.; W.E. Albright, 
in: JPOS, 5 (1925), 2-54; A. Alt, Die Landnahme der Israeliten in Pa- 
laestina (1925); idem, in: PJB, 21 (1925), 100ff.; idem, in: E. Sellin Fest- 
schrift (1927), 13-24; Alt, Kl] Schr, 2 (1953), 1-65; M. Noth, Das System 
der Zwoelf Staemme Israels (1930), 85-108; W. Duffy, The Tribal His- 
tory Theory on the Origin of the Hebrews (1944); Albright, Arch Rel, 
102-9; C.V. Wolf, in: JBL, 65 (1946), 45-49; idem, in: JQR, 36 (1945-46), 
287-95; Noth, Hist Isr, 53-137; Bright, Hist, 142-60; R. Smend, Yah- 
weh War and Confederation (1970). IN THE AGGADAH: Ginzberg, 
Legends, 7 (1938), 481 (index), s.v. Tribes, the twelve. 


TRIENNIAL CYCLE, term denoting the custom according 
to which the weekly Pentateuchal readings on Sabbaths are 
completed in a three-year cycle. The triennial cycle was prac- 
ticed in Palestine and in Egypt as late as 1170 c.E., whereas 
in Babylonia the reading of the Pentateuch was completed 
in one year, from Tishri to Tishri. The latter became the ac- 
cepted traditional custom the world over (Meg. 29b; Maim., 
Yad, Tefillah 13:1). 

The masoretic text of the Pentateuch has 154 divisions, 
known as sedarim. According to other traditions, however, 
the Pentateuch consists of 161 and even 175 portions (Sof. 
16:10); the Yemenites divide the Pentateuch into 167. It has 
been suggested that the 154 division corresponds to the min- 
imum number of Sabbaths in the triennial cycle and 161 to 
the maximum. The difference is due to the occurrence of 
festivals on Sabbaths when the regular Pentateuch portions 
were superseded by special Pentateuch readings appropri- 
ate to the festivals. The 175 division stems from the practice 
of completing the reading of the whole Pentateuch within a 
cycle of three and a half years (twice within seven years). In 
general, the different Jewish communities arbitrarily divided 
the Pentateuch, either by joining portions or dividing them. 
In the triennial cycle, the Pentateuch reading started on Nisan 
the first, which was regarded as the Jewish *New Year (see: Ex. 
12:2); while the reading of each of the five books of the Pen- 
tateuch started on one of the New Years mentioned in the 
Mishnah (RH 1:1), as can be seen in the following list (p. 142): 
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FIRST YEAR SECOND YEAR THIRD YEAR 
PENTATEUCH HAFTARAH PENTATEUCH HAFTARAH PENTATEUCH HAFTARAH 
GENESIS 
3 fia Isa. 42:5 12:29 Isa. 21:11 6:22 (not extant) 
2 2:4 (not extant) 13:1 Isa. 46:3 8:1 Zech. 4:14 
3:24 (not extant) 13:21 Isa. 45:24 9:22 (not extant) 
5:1 Isa. 30:8-15 15:21 Isa. 49:10 111 (not extant) 
6:9 Isa. 54:9-10 16:25 Isa. 58:23 12:1 - 
wo | 81 Hab. 3:1-5 18:1 Isa. 6; 61:6-10 13:1 Josh. 2:1; Judg. 18:7 
= 8:15 Isa. 42:7-21 21:1 Jer. 34:1 14:1 - 
= | 9:18 Isa. 49:9-13 22:26 Isa. 49:3 15:1 = 
11:1 (not extant) 16:1 | Sam. 11 
12:1 Josh. 24:3-8 24:1 Isa. 60:17-61:9 17:16 Ezek. 44:15 
= 14:1 Isa. 41:2-14; | Kings 10:9 25:1 Isa. 66 18:25 Ezek. 44:29 
= | 15:1 Zeph. 3:9-19; Isa. 1:1-17 26:31 Ezek. 16:10-19 20:14 Judg. 11 
w | 16:1 Isa. 64:1 27:20 Hos. 14:7; Ezek. 43:10 22:2 Micah 5:6 
29:1 Isa. 61:6 
17:1 Isa. 63:10-11 30:1 Mal. 1:11-2:7 23:2 (not extant) 
N 18:1 Isa. 33:17-34:12; Il Kings 4 30:12 Il Kings 12:5 25:10 Mal. 2:5 
= | 19:1 Isa. 17:14-18:7 31:1 Isa. 43:7-21 26:52 Josh. 17:4 
= 20:1 Isa. 61:9-10 32:14 Il Sam. 22:10-51 28:1 Ezek. 45:12 
21:1 | Sam. 2:21-28 
22:1 Isa. 33:7-22 34:27 Jer. 31:33-40; | Kings 18:27-39 30:1 Jer. 4:2 
23:1 | Kings 1:1 37:1 | Kings 8:8-22 32:1 Jer. 2 
2 24:1 Judg. 19:20 38:21 Jer. 30:18 33:1 (not extant) 
24:42 Isa. 12:3-14:2 39:1 Isa. 33:20-34:8; | Kings 7:13 34:1 Ezek. 45:1; Josh. 21:41 
25:1 Il Sam. 5:17-6:1 Josh. 20:1 
26:11 Isa. 65:23-66:8 LEVITICUS DEUTERONOMY 
27:1 Isa. 46:3-6 11 Isa. 43:21; Jer. 21:19; Micah 11 Jer. 30:4; Amos 2:9 
6:9-7:8 
= 27:28 Micah 1:1; 5:7-13 3:1 Ezek. 44:11; 20:41 2:1 (not extant) 
ut | 28:10 Hos. 12:13 41 Ezek. 18:4-17 3:23 Jer. 32:16 
29:31 Isa. 60:15 5:1 Zech. 5:3-6:19 4 (not extant) 
6:1 Jer. 7:21 
30:21 | Sam. 1:11 6:12 Mal. 3:9 5:1 (not extant) 
Fs 31:3 Jer. 30:10-16; Micah 6:3-7:20 8:1 Ezek. 43:27 6:4 | Kings 10:39 
HA | 32:4 Obad. 1:1 9:1 | Kings 8:56-58 8:1 Jer. 9:22—24 
= | 33:18 Nah. 1:12-2:5 12:1 Isa. 66:7 9:1 Jer. 2:1; Il Kings 8:30 
= 35:9 Isa. 43:1-7 13:29 Il Kings 5 10:1 Il Kings 13:23 
S | 374 Jer. 38:8 141 Il Kings 7:8 11:26 Isa. 54:11-55:6 
Fa 38:1 Isa. 37:31-37 15:1 (not extant) 12:20 Jer. 23:9 
= | 39:1 Isa. 52:3-9 16:1 Ezek. 44:1 15:7 Isa. 61:1-2 
40:23 Amos 1:3-15; 2:6 171 (not extant) 17:14 | Sam. 8:1 
m | 41:1 Isa. 29:8 18:1 Ezek. 22:1 17:24 | Sam. 10:24 
ra 41:38 Isa. 11:2-9 19:1 Amos 9:7 18:1 Jer. 29:8 
= | 42:18 Isa. 50:10-52:11 21:1 Ezek. 44:25 20:10 Josh. 24:1 
43:24 Jer. 42:12-17; 43:12-14; | 22:1 (not extant) 21:10 Isa. 54:1-10 
Kings 3:15 
| 44:18 Josh. 14:6; Ezek. 37:10 24:1 (not extant) (not extant) (not extant) 
a Wet eee 25:1 Jer. 36:6; Ezek. 34 (not extant) (not extant) 
48:1 | Kings 2:1 25:39 Isa. 24:2 26:1 Isa. 60:1-22 
49:1 Isa. 43:2 
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Triennial cycle (cont.) 


























FIRST YEAR SECOND YEAR THIRD YEAR 
PENTATEUCH HAFTARAH PENTATEUCH HAFTARAH PENTATEUCH HAFTARAH 
49:27 Zech. 14:1; Micah 2:12 26:3 Jer. 16:19; Ezek. 12:20 29:9 Isa. 55:6-58:8; Micah 7:18-20 
EXODUS NUMBERS 31:1 Jer. 12:15 
= 1:1 Isa. 27:6; Ezek. 16:1; 20 1:1 Hos. 2:1 31:14 Judg. 2:7 
wy 3:1 Isa. 40:11; Il Kings 20:8 2:14 (not extant) 32:1 Ezek. 17:22 
| 4:14 Isa. 55:12 3:14 Isa. 43:9 
6:2 Ezek. 28:25-29:21 
7:18 Joel 3:3 4:17 | Sam. 6:10 33:1 Josh. 1:1-18 
8:16 Isa. 34:11 4:21 Judg. 13:2-25 34:1 (not extant) 
x 10:1 Isa. 19; Jer. 4:6; | Sam. 6:6 5:11 Hos. 4:14 Shekalim 
Q | 12:13 Jer. 46:13-28 6:1 Judg. 13:2 Zakhor 
Parah 
Ha-Hodesh 
The reading of the book of (8) Numbers (6:22ff.), always read at the beginning of 
Genesis started on Nisan the 1°t st Nisan (in the third year), corresponds to the biblical date of 
Exodus started on Shevat the 15 1st Moses’ inauguration of the tabernacle. 
Leviticus started on Tishri the 1* and (9) Deuteronomy 34, on the death of Moses, always read 
Numbers started on Shevat the 15"* and at the beginning of Adar (third year), tallies with the tradition 
Deuteronomy started on Elul the 1 3rd that Moses died on the 7 of Adar. 


The above division corresponds with biblical events narrated 
in aggadic legends: 

(1) The creation story was read in the month of Nisan 
(in the first year of the cycle) as it was held that the world was 
created in this month (R. Joshua’s view, in RH 11a). 

(2) The sin of Cain (Gen. 4) was always read on the third 
Sabbath in Nisan (on Passover) which tallies with the legend 
that Cain offered his sacrifice on Passover (PdRE, sect. 21). 

(3) The story of Rachel giving birth to Joseph after hav- 
ing been barren for years (Gen. 30:22ff.), was always read at 
the beginning of Tishri (in the first year) which corresponds 
to the legend that Rachel, Sarah, Hannah, etc., were remem- 
bered by God on Rosh Ha-Shanah (RH 10b). 

(4) Exodus 12, whose subject is the exodus from Egypt 
and was read in Nisan (second year), coincides with the Pass- 
over festival. 

(5) The reading of the Ten Commandments (Ex. 20:1-14) 
on the 6 of Sivan (second year) tallies with the *Shavuot 
festival. 

(6) Exodus 34, read on the last Sabbath of Av, records 
Moses receiving the two tablets of the law for the second time 
(80 days after the 6" of Sivan). This is in accordance with the 
tradition that Moses spent twice 40 days on Mount Sinai. With 
the first two tablets he descended on the 178 of Tammuz but 
broke them because of the sin of the Golden Calf (Ex. 32); he 
then ascended for another 40 days and returned with the sec- 
ond two tablets on the 29" of Av. 

(7) The reading of Leviticus always started (second year) 
at the end of Elul. Leviticus 8:1; 10:7, whose subject is the sac- 
rificial cult of the priests in the Temple, was read on the *Day 
of Atonement on which the high priest performed the most 
sacred ritual in the Holy of Holies. 
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The intention behind the triennial cycle was that the 
weekly portions correspond to the character of the festivals 
on which these are read (as may be seen from the above ex- 
amples). This thematic coincidence was not always possible 
and did not always occur. There is, for example, no thematic 
correspondence between the portions to be read in Tishri 
(the first year) with the festivals in this month. The Mishnah 
(Meg. 3:5), therefore, ordered for all festivals special read- 
ings from the Pentateuch dealing with the commandments, 
etc., of each particular festival. Since the reading of the whole 
Pentateuch ended in Adar of the third year of the cycle and 
a few Sabbaths were left until Nisan (when the cycle started 
anew), the particular portions for the Four Sabbaths (Arba 
Parashiyyot; Shekalim, Zakhor, Parah, and Ha-Hodesh) were 
read as is customary nowadays (see *Torah, Reading of and 
*Sabbaths, Special). 

In traditional synagogues, the Pentateuch is read in one 
year. *Reform Judaism (and some *Conservative synagogues) 
has, however, reverted to the ancient Palestinian custom of a 
triennial cycle. It was done in response to the spiritual need 
of the congregants most of whom do not understand Hebrew, 
and consequently, cannot follow - with proper attention - the 
lengthy reading in Hebrew of the entire weekly *sidrah. The 
weekly reading was shortened to approximately one third. In 
order that the portion should not be different from that read 
in traditional synagogues, the first part of each weekly sidrah 
is read in the first year, the second in the next, and the third 
in the last year of this triennial cycle. Consequently, three dif- 
ferent haftarot were provided for every standard Pentateuch 
portion to correspond to the central theme of the particular 
part of the portion read. (See Union Prayer Book, 1 (1924), 
399-406.) 
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The accompanying Table: Triennial Cycle is based on a 
number of hypotheses, first developed by Buechler and later 
taken up, with significant modification, by Mann (see bibl.). 
According to Buechler, the triennial cycle began in Nisan. Ac- 
cording to Mann, it began in Tishri. Both of them worked with 
references in the Midrash and with genizah fragments. There 
is, however, no lectionary extant which, with any certainty, 
can be ascribed to either the tannaitic or the amoraic period. 
On the contrary, all available evidence seems to point in the 
direction of a complete absence of a definite triennial cycle 
in the talmudic period - although a number of such “cycles” 
were definitely in existence in the post-talmudic period. Dur- 
ing the talmudic period - whence comes the ruling that each 
one of the seven people, “called” to read from the Torah, must 
not read “less than three verses” — various congregations seem 
to have begun and completed the reading of the Pentateuch at 
different times of the year. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Buechler, in: Jar, 5 (1892/93), 420-68; 6 
(1893/94), 1-73; Jacobs, in: JE, 12 (1905), 254-7 (with tables); J. Mann, 
The Bible as Read and Preached in the Old Synagogue, 1 (1940); 2 
(1966; completed by I. Sonne); H. Albeck, in: L. Ginzberg Jubilee 
Volume (1946), 25-43 (Heb. pt.); L. Morris, The New Testament and 
the Jewish Lectionaries (1964); L. Crockett, in: Js, 17 (1966), 13-46; J. 
Heinemann, in: Tarbiz, 33 (1963/64), 362-8; idem, in: Js, 19 (1968), 
41-48; J.J. Petuchowski, Contributions to the Scientific Study of Jewish 
Liturgy (1970), xvii-xxiii. 


TRIER (Treves), city in Germany and formerly also a bish- 
opric. Archaeological evidence seems to point to the pres- 
ence of Jews in Trier as early as the end of the third century 
c.E., although the existence of a Jewish community there at 
the time is uncertain. Traces of Jewish commercial activity 
in the sixth century suggest the possibility of Jewish settle- 
ment. The first definitive evidence for the presence of a Jewish 
community dates from 1066, when the Jews were saved from 
an attempted expulsion on the part of Archbishop Eberhard 
through his sudden death at the altar. The Jewish community 
was accused of the use of black magic in order to bring about 
his death. On April 10, 1096, the first day of Passover, Peter 
the Hermit appeared before the gates of Trier armed with a 
letter from the Jewish communities of France to their coreli- 
gionists in Germany, requesting that they provide provisions 
for Peter and his crusaders for their expedition to the Holy 
Land. The Jewish community responded to the letter, and 
Peter and his followers went on their way. Sometime later 
the burghers of the city rose against the Jews; they discov- 
ered the community's Torah scrolls, which had been placed 
in a building for safekeeping, and desecrated them. In panic 
the Jews fled to the palace of Archbishop Egelbert; somehow 
they rescued their desecrated scrolls and took them along. The 
archbishop did his best to protect them, and the Jews hoped 
to remain under his protection until the imminent return 
of Emperor *Henry rv to Germany. A number of Jews were 
murdered and others committed suicide; the archbishop and 
his retinue were themselves attacked for shielding the Jews. 
Under increasing pressure from a mob outside the palace, the 
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archbishop prevailed upon the remaining Jews to convert, in- 
cluding their leader, Rabbi Micah, who was converted by the 
archbishop himself. One year later, however, with the return 
of Emperor Henry tv to Germany, all of them were permit- 
ted to return to Judaism. 

Other Jewish communities in the bishopric were also se- 
verely affected by the First Crusade; soon, however, the Jews 
of Trier returned to their homes and rebuilt their community 
life. The Gesta Trevarorum tells of a Jew named Joshua who 
served as a physician in the retinue of Archbishop Bruno of 
Trier (d. 1124). Joshua, who later converted to Christianity, 
was also a mathematician and astronomer. During the Sec- 
ond Crusade (1146), R. Simon of Trier fell as a martyr in the 
vicinity of Cologne; the community as a whole, however, re- 
mained undisturbed. During the course of the 12't-century, its 
economic position was strengthened considerably. The com- 
munal organization, known as universitas Judeorum Treveren- 
sium, had as its leader a so-called “Jewish bishop” (*Episcopus 
Judaeorum) with considerable authority. The community pos- 
sessed a cemetery, and in 1235 a synagogue and community 
building (domus communitatis). A Judenstrasse is mentioned 
at the beginning of the 13" century. The Jews occupied them- 
selves mostly in trading and moneylending, although other 
occupations were known. They reached, in fact, such a level of 
economic well-being as to arouse the cupidity of Archbishop 
Henry (1260-86), who extorted a considerable amount of 
money from the Jews in 1285. There was some measure of cul- 
tural contact between Jews and gentiles. Lambert of Luettich, 
a monk at the monastery of St. Matthew in Trier, was taught 
Hebrew by a Jew and with the aid of his teacher succeeded in 
deciphering a rare Hebrew manuscript. Sources dating from 
the 146 century indicate that Jews continued to own houses 
and vineyards outside the Jewish quarter and that Christians 
were living on the Judenstrasse. The community profited from 
the liberal and energetic administration of Archbishop Bald- 
win (1307-54), who entrusted a considerable portion of his 
financial administration to Jewish hands. Although Jews suf- 
fered during the *Armleder uprising of 1336, its effects were 
limited by the prompt action of the archbishop. In 1338 he was 
forced to guarantee to the burghers that the number of Jew- 
ish families in the city would not rise above 56. During the 
*Black Death persecutions of 1349, the burghers attacked the 
Jews, murdering some, stealing their property, and desecrat- 
ing their cemetery. The community fled in panic, although 
Baldwin and his successor Boehmund sought to compensate 
them for the expropriation of their property. It was only in 1356 
that King *Charles 1v gave permission for the Jews to return, 
although in 1354 Bishop Boehmund made Simeon b. Jacob of 
Trier his court physician. 

By 1418, however, the Jews were expelled once more from 
the entire bishopric of Trier; among the properties of the Jew- 
ish community in the city that were disposed of in 1422 was 
a hospital. Jews did not reappear again in the bishopric until 
the beginning of the 16" century; in 1555 they were permitted 
the services of a rabbi to care for the needs of all who were 
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resident in the bishopric. Elector Johann von Schoeneberg 
expelled them in 1589, only to readmit them in 1593. In a reg- 
ulation put into force in that year, a yellow *badge was pre- 
scribed for Jews to distinguish them from Christians. In 1597 
a consortium of Jewish merchants headed by Magino Gabri- 
eli were granted special trading privileges that were to last 25 
years. However, in 1657, among other restrictive provisions, 
legislation was approved which severely limited the interest 
rate of Jewish moneylenders. 

In 1675 Jews were accused of giving aid to French troops 
quartered in the city; after the French surrendered, Jewish 
homes were plundered and the Jewish community sustained 
overwhelming losses. A fast day was declared in perpetu- 
ity for the 15‘ of Elul to mark the event; a *Memorbuch also 
dates from the period. At the head of the community at the 
time was David Tevele b. Isaac Wallich (d. 1691), a physician. 
In 1723 Elector Franz Ludwig limited the number of Jews in 
the bishopric to 160; in addition to some highly restrictive 
provisions, legislation of that year reaffirmed the author- 
ity of the rabbinate in the bishopric. A synagogue was con- 
structed in 1762, formerly a house occupied by R. Mordecai 
Marx, grandfather of Karl *Marx. The French conquered the 
city in 1794, bringing with them civic equality for the Jews, a 
measure acknowledged fully by the Prussian administration 
only in 1850. Among the rabbis who served the community 
in the 19" century were Moses b. Eliezer Treves (d. 1840) and 
Joseph Kahn, who was rabbi at the time of the dedication of a 
new synagogue in September 1859. The modern community 
also developed a number of philanthropic organizations and 
an elementary school. There were 568 Jews in the city in 1871; 
823 in 1893; 802 in 1925; 796 in 1933; 400 in 1938; 210 in 1939; 
and 450 in 1941. 

The onset of Nazism brought with it accelerated emi- 
gration, aided by the efforts of Adolf Altmann, rabbi in Trier, 
who helped to develop a program of adult Jewish education 
that involved many other communities in the area as well. On 
Kristallnacht, Nov. 9-10, 1938, the synagogue was destroyed. 
Almost all the Jews remaining in the city in 1941 were deported 
to Poland and *Theresienstadt, never to return. 


[Alexander Shapiro / B. Mordechai Ansbacher] 


Post Word-War 11 

A new community of displaced persons was established 
after the war, and a new synagogue was erected in 1957. In 
1971 there were 75 Jews living in Trier. The Jewish community 
numbered 61 in 1984; 54 in 1989; and 457 in 2004. The increase 
is explained by the immigration of Jews from the former 
Soviet Union after 1990. The house where Karl Marx was 
born has housed a museum of his life and work since 1947. 
In 1996-97 the Arye Maimon Institute for Jewish History 
was founded at Trier University. The institute's work is fo- 
cused on the research of Jewish history in central and West- 
ern Europe. 


[Alexander Shapiro and B. Mordechai Ansbacher / 
Larissa Daemmig (2"¢ ed.)] 
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TRIER, WALTER (1890-1951), cartoonist and illustrator. 
Trier, who came from a Prague German family, settled in 
Berlin. He is best known for his witty and ironic drawings 
and for his illustrations of books by famous German authors, 
especially those of Erich Kaestner. Trier was one of the lead- 
ing contributors to the German humorous weeklies Simpli- 
cissimus and Lustige Blaetter and published several collec- 
tions of his drawings in volume form. He was one of the first 
to infuse contemporary content into “imitations” of the old 
masters. After escaping from Germany before World War 11, 
he contributed to publications in England and America. His 
own collections included 1000 Bauernwitze (1917), Fridolins 
Siebenmeilenpferd, Fridolins Harlekinder, and Fridolins Zau- 
berland, all of which appeared in 1926. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allgemeines Lexikon der bildenden Kuenstler 
(1939); Roth, Art, 837. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Lang, Walter Trier. 
Klassiker der Karikatur, vol. 4 (1984). 


[Avigdor Dagan] 


TRIESTE, port in Friuli, N. Italy. Although Jews may have 
lived in Trieste before the end of the 14" century, there is no 
authoritative information. After the city’s annexation to Aus- 
tria in 1382 Jews from Germany settled there; some were sub- 
ject to the dukes of Austria and some to the local rulers. Jews 
soon took the place of Tuscan moneylenders in the economic 
life of the city. The Jewish banker Moses and his brother Ca- 
zino, who lived in the Rione del Mercato, are mentioned in 
1359. The Jews tended to live in the Riborgo neighborhood, 
then the civic and commercial center. The 15‘ century was a 
period of development for the small Jewish community. Two 
Jewish bankers dominated the period, Salomone D’Oro and 
Isacco da Trieste. In 1509 the Emperor Maximilian I granted 
to Isacco the position of Schutzjude, or protected Jew. It is im- 
portant to stress the position of Jewish women, who some- 
times directed the family’s banking establishment. As in the 
other Imperial possessions, Jews were obliged to wear the 
yellow badge. In 1583 there was an abortive attempt to expel 
the Jews. 
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[Marvin H. Pope] 


BAAL-ZEPHON (Heb. )¥ 73), a location, perhaps a sanc- 
tuary, in Egypt which, according to the Bible, the Israelites 
passed during the *Exodus from Egypt (Ex. 14:2, 9; Num. 
33:7). Presumably the toponym takes its name from the god 
Baal Zephon known from texts beginning in the early second 
millennium B.c.z. and continuing well into the first. Scholars 
disagree as to the site of Baal-Zephon and locate it according to 
their view of the route that the Bible claims was followed by the 
Israelites when they departed from Egypt. Those who assume 
that a southern passage was meant suggest Jebel Abu Hasan, 
8 mi. (13 km.) N. of Suez, which is identified with a Migdal 
Baal-Zephon mentioned in a papyrus from the Hellenistic 
period (Cairo papyrus 31169). Others who prefer a northern 
route identify Baal-Zephon with the sanctuary of Zeus Casius, 
which is known of from the fifth century B.c.£. onward in the 
vicinity of the Serbonic Lake (Bahr al-Bardawil, the “Reed 
Sea,” according to this theory). Since another mountain called 
Mons Casius (Jebel Aqra on the Syrian coast) was known in 
earlier times as Baal-Zephon, it is consequently assumed that 
the southern Baal-Zephon was also called Casius. The site is 
identified with a hillock on the western extremity of the lake 
called Mahmidiyya. W.E Albright has identified Baal-Zephon 
with the Egyptian port Tahpanhes (Daphne). A survey in 1967 
directed by M. Dothan has identified Baal-Zephon with Ras 
Kasrun near the Serbonic Lake; the survey also identified it as 
the site of the Hellenistic-Roman city of Casius. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: O. Eissfeldt, Baal Zaphon... (Ger., 1932); 
Bourdon, in: RB, 41 (1932), 541ff; Albright, in: BAsOR, 118 (1950), 173 
EM, 2 (1965), 291-2; Aharoni, Land, 179; M. Dothan, in: Eretz-Israel, 9 
(1969), 48-59. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Niehr, DDD, 152-54. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


BAAR, EMIL N. (1891-1985), U.S. Reform lay leader. Born 
in Vienna, Austria, Baar immigrated to the United States with 
his parents at the age of two. He received his J.D. degree from 
Columbia University in 1915 and practiced law until 1951, when 
he became a justice of the Supreme Court of the State of New 
York. He served as chairman of the board of the *Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations from 1959 to 1963, becoming 
lifetime honorary chairman in 1964. He was also a vice presi- 
dent of the *World Union for Progressive Judaism. 

Baar presided over the uaHc during the stormiest pe- 
riod of Rabbi Maurice *Eisendrath’s controversial social action 
leadership. Although a moderate Republican in his personal 
politics, Baar gave strong support to the Unions bold positions 
in support of civil rights, opposition to the war in Vietnam, 
and admission of a gay congregation into the UAHC. He will 
be remembered especially for leading the Union through the 
deeply emotional and potentially divisive battle that culmi- 
nated in the establishment of the Religious Action Center in 
Washington, D.c., in 1961. 
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Reform Judaism in America: A Biographical Dictionary and Source- 
book (1993). 

[Bezalel Gordon (2™4 ed.)] 


BAAR, HERMAN (1826-1904), U.S. rabbi and educator. 
Born in Stadthagen, near Hanover, Germany, Baar received 
his early education at the gymnasium of Hanover and after 
graduation took a course in philology and theology at the 
University of Goettingen. On the completion of his studies he 
took a position as teacher at the school at Seesen, Germany, 
which he held eight years. In 1857 he was named rabbi in Liv- 
erpool, England, where he received what was then called the 
ministerial appointment in the Seel Street synagogue, where 
he spent a decade. When he lost his voice, he left the congre- 
gation and opened a school in Brussels. In 1870 he came to 
Washington, D.c., but believing a change of climate advis- 
able he went to New Orleans, La., where he directed a school. 
From there he went to New York, where in 1876 he was ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Hebrew Orphan Asylum, New 
York City - a position he filled with great success until his 
resignation in 1899. He earned his national reputation as an 
educator with his addresses to students that were published in 
The American Hebrew. They were collected in a two-volume 
study called Homely and Religious Topics. He retired in 1900 
and wrote for Jewish periodicals and published Bible stories 
for use by children. 


[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


BAASHA (or Baasa; Heb. 8Wy3), son of Ahijah of the tribe 
of Issachar, king of Israel (906-883 B.c.E.). (A ninth century 
Aramean king bears the same name.) Baasha, perhaps an offi- 
cer under King *Nadab, who was besieging *Gibbethon, then 
held by the Philistines, assassinated him there and proclaimed 
himself king. He massacred all the members of the House of 
Jeroboam 1, which he had supported. By this act he overthrew 
the hegemony of Ephraim over the other tribes. Like his pre- 
decessor, he resided at Tirzah (1 Kings 15:27ff.). After ensur- 
ing by alliance the friendship and neutrality of his northern 
neighbors - the Arameans of Damascus - he turned to the 
south. According to 1 Kings 15:16, 32, he was at war with King 
*Asa of Judah throughout his reign. He succeeded in occupy- 
ing Ramah, a dominating height north of Jerusalem, and be- 
gan to fortify it, threatening the Davidic capital. Asa, in turn, 
bribed Ben-Hadad, king of *Aram, to break his alliance with 
Baasha and invade Israel (ibid. 17-21; 11 Chron. 16:1-5), and 
Baasha was forced to withdraw from Ramah. It has been sug- 
gested that he fell in battle while fighting the Arameans, but 
the biblical report suggests a peaceful death at home (1 Kings 
16:16). Like Jeroboam before him, Baasha seems to have been 
sponsored by the prophet Jehu son of Hanani, who gave him 
the charismatic title nagid, and like Jeroboam he disappointed 
his sponsor (ibid. 16:1-4, 7). 

According to rabbinic legend (Mid. Ag. to Num. 30:15), 
it was Baasha who murdered the prophet *Shemaiah. 
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In 1620 Ventura Parente and the Grassin brothers re- 
ceived from the City of Trieste the concession of the title of 
public banker and moneylender. In 1624 Ventura Parente 
obtained from the Emperor Ferdinand 11 the title of Hoffak- 
tor. During the 17" century Trieste’s Patriciate took an unfa- 
vorable stand toward the Jews, asking the imperial authori- 
ties for their expulsion. The imperial authorities resisted the 
pressure and Jews were not expelled. However, in 1695 the 11 
Jewish families in the city, around 70 people, were enclosed 
in the so-called Old Ghetto, or Trauner Ghetto. The Jews pe- 
titioned the authorities successfully for a healthier site, and in 
1696 the Jewish ghetto was erected in the Riborgo neighbor- 
hood, near the harbor. 

From the beginning of the 18 century the Hapsburgs ad- 
opted a mercantilist policy, which led to the development of 
the port of Trieste. In 1746 the Universita degli ebrei, or Jew- 
ish community, was constituted. In this period there were 120 
Jews living in Trieste. The most important families were the 
Morpurgo, Parente, Levi, and Luzzatto. In the same year the 
first synagogue was erected, the so-called Scuola Piccola. Ma- 
ria Theresa permitted the richest Jewish families to live out- 
side the ghetto. Moreover, Marco Levi, head of the community, 
received the title of Hoffaktor in 1765. In 1771 Maria Theresa 
granted a series of privileges to the Nazione Ebrea of Trieste. 
In the 18 century Jews were traders and craftsmen and some 
of them were factors to the Austrian court (see above). One of 
the most distinguished scholars of the mid-18" century was 
Rabbi Isacco Formiggini. Emperor *Joseph 11’s Toleranzpatent 
of 1782 gave legal sanction to the gradually improving condi- 
tion of the Jews in Trieste, and in 1785 the gates of the ghetto 
were destroyed. There were around 670 Jews in 1788. In 1775 
the Scuola Grande or Great Synagogue was erected on the plan 
of the architect Francesco Balzano. The building included also 
a Sephardi synagogue. 

In 1796 the community inaugurated a Jewish school un- 
der the Chief Rabbi Raffael Nathan Tedesco. This school was 
in part inspired by the proposals of N.H. *Wessely. The first 
Hebrew work printed in Trieste was Samuel Romanelli’s Ital- 
ian-Hebrew grammar, published in 1799. 

In 1796 the French under Napoleon arrived in Trieste. In 
1800, 1,200 Jews lived in Trieste. From 1809 to 1813 Trieste was 
part of the Kingdom of Italy. Some Jews were supporters of the 
French Revolution and Napoleon, although Napoleon's eco- 
nomic blockade ruined the city’s trade. Thus, when the Aus- 
trians returned in 1814, the Jewish community was relieved. 
Tedesco was followed by Abramo Eliezer Levi, who was the 
chief rabbi of Trieste between 1802 and 1825. 

The 19" century was the golden age of Trieste Jewry. In 
1831 Giuseppe Lazzaro Morpurgo established the Assicura- 
zioni Generali, which dominated the economic life of the 
city for more than a hundred years. During the 19» century 
some members of the community played an active part in the 
Risorgimento and the Irredentist struggle which culmi- 
nated in Trieste’s becoming part of Italy in 1919. Trieste Jews, 
such as the writer Italo *Svevo and the poet Umberto *Saba, 
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were central in the creation of the Italian intellectual world. 
11 Corriere Israelitico, a Jewish newspaper in Italian, was 
published in Trieste from 1862 to 1915. In 1862 S.D. *Luzzatto 
issued there his dirge on Abraham Eliezer Levi. In the 1850s 
some Hebrew books were printed at the Marinigha press, 
including Ghirondi-Neppi’s Toledot GedoleiYisrael (1853). 
The Jewish printer Jonah Cohen was active in the 1860s. His 
illustrated Passover Haggadah (by A.V. Morpurgo) with and 
without Italian translation (1864) was a memorable produc- 
tion. 

The number of Jews increased gradually in the 19" cen- 
tury. In 1848 there were around 3,000 Jews, in 1869 there were 
4,421, and in 1910, 5,160 Jews lived in Trieste. Most of the chief 
rabbis of Trieste were Italian Jews, such as Marco Tedeschi, 
elected in 1858, and Sabato Raffaele Melli from 1870 to 1907. 
The monumental new synagogue in Via Donizzetti opened in 
1912 and it was inaugurated by Chief Rabbi Zvi Perez Chajes. 
It followed the Ashkenazi rite. After World War 1 Trieste was 
the main port for Jews from Central and Eastern Europe who 
immigrated to Erez Israel. 


[Shlomo Simonsohn / Samuele Rocca (2"4 ed.)] 


Holocaust Period 

According to the census of 1931, the Jewish community of 
Trieste had 4,671 members, including 3,234 Italians and 1,437 
foreigners. Census data for 1938 recorded 5,381 Jews in Trieste, 
belonging for the most part to the lower and middle sectors of 
the middle class. The racial laws at the end of 1938 caused an 
initial period of disorientation, including many conversions, 
the withdrawal of membership of many Community leaders 
and members, and the emigration of most foreign Jews. By 
1939, however, the elected council had been replaced by one 
appointed by the Italian government. In October 1941, the first 
visible acts of real intimidation occurred. The facade of the 
central temple of the German rite and the headquarters of the 
community in Via del Monte were defaced with antisemitic 
slogans and red ink. Vandalism and violence recurred in July 
1942, when several Fascist squads devastated the temple and 
assaulted defenseless passers-by. Similar incidents occurred 
in May 1943, when Jewish and Slavic businesses and shops 
were sacked. By then, the Jewish community of Trieste had 
no more than 2,500 members. 

After the Italian armistice with the Allies on Septem- 
ber 8, 1943, and the German occupation of Italy, Trieste and 
the surrounding area were incorporated into the Adriatisches 
Kustenland and formally annexed as an integral part of the 
Reich, with dire consequences for the Jews. Not all Jews were 
able to go into hiding before a German Einsatzkommando 
initiated the first roundup of Jews on October 9. A second 
roundup occurred on October 29, and a third on January 20, 
1944. During the latter event, Dr. Carlo Morpurgo, secretary 
of the community, remained at work in order not to abandon 
the elderly patients at the Jewish Pia Casa Gentilomo hospice. 
He was arrested and deported with them to Auschwitz, where 
he was murdered on November 4, 1944. 
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In March 1944, other Jews recovering in various hos- 
pitals throughout the city, including the Regina Elena, the 
psychiatric hospital, and the hospital for the chronically ill, 
were seized. After being arrested, the Jews were taken to the 
Coroneo prison and, after February or March 1944, also to 
the Risiera di San Sabba, the only concentration camp with a 
crematorium in Italy. Some Jews arrested in Fiume, Venice, 
Padua, and Arbe were also sent to the Risiera. From October 
1943 to February 1945, about 60 convoys left Trieste, all headed 
for the concentration camps of Central and Eastern Europe. 
According to estimates, Jews deported from the Adriatisches 
Kustenland numbered 1,235, of whom 708 were from Trieste. 
Of the latter, only 23 returned. 

Some Jews from Trieste joined the partisans and died 
in combat. Sergio Forti was killed in battle near Perugia on 
June 16, 1944; Rita Rosana died near Verona on September 17, 
1944, at the age of 22; and Eugenio Curiel, a university teacher, 
was killed by Fascists in Milan on February 24, 1945, just a few 
weeks before the liberation. 


[Adonella Cedarmas (24 ed.)] 


After the war about 1,500 Jews remained in Trieste; by 
1965 their number had fallen to 1,052, out of a total of 280,000 
inhabitants, partly because of the excess of deaths over births. 
In 1969 the community, numbering about 1,000, operated a 
synagogue and a prayer house of the Ashkenazi rite, a school, 
and a home for the aged. In the early 21°t century the Jewish 
population of Trieste was around 600. 


[Shlomo Simonsohn / Samuele Rocca (2"4 ed.)] 
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TRIETSCH, DAVIS (1870-1935), Zionist leader and author. 
Born in Dresden, Germany, Trietsch was educated in Berlin 
and subsequently studied migration problems in New York 
(1893-99). There he conceived (1895) the idea of settling Jews 
in *Cyprus, but he pursued this notion only after attending the 
First Zionist Congress (1897). He opposed Theodor *Herzl’s 
political Zionism, insisting on immediate practical settlement 
wherever possible in the vicinity of Palestine. He tried in vain 
to persuade the Zionist Movement to adopt his conception of 
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a “Greater Palestine,’ which was to comprise Palestine proper, 
Cyprus, and *El-Arish. After negotiations with the High Com- 
missioner of Cyprus in 1899, Trietsch brought a group of 11 
Boryslaw miners to the island (March 1900). This attempt 
ended in failure, however, because of inadequate preparation 
of both the settlers and of the land. He regarded Herzl’s ne- 
gotiations with the British authorities for a settlement in El- 
Arish (1902-03) as “an acceptance by Herzl of his program 
without him? This led to a permanent rupture between the 
two men (Sixth Zionist Congress, 1903). He subsequently or- 
ganized the Juedische Orient-Kolonisations-Gesellschaft in 
Berlin, in whose name he negotiated with the London Co- 
lonial Office (1903) concerning a settlement in Cyprus, but 
was turned down. 

Trietsch was a delegate to the First Zionist Congress and 
at many subsequent ones. In 1905 Trietsch opened an Infor- 
mation Office for Immigration in Jaffa, with branches in other 
cities in Erez Israel, but was unable to maintain it. In 1906 
he organized and participated in an expedition to El-Arish 
to investigate the area for Jewish settlement with a view to 
reopening negotiations with the British government, but this 
effort, too, ended in failure. He was a member of the Zionist 
General Council in 1907-11 and 1920-21. Some of his sugges- 
tions regarding practical settlement in Erez Israel were ad- 
opted by Zionist Congresses. At first he supported the new 
leadership consisting of practical Zionists (from 1911 onward), 
but soon fell out with them and opposed Arthur *Ruppin’s 
“slow settlement methods.” During World War 1 he served 
in the statistical department of the German army, and after 
1915 he published a number of officially sponsored pamphlets 
in which he pleaded for collaboration between Zionism and 
Germany after the war. At the request of the British govern- 
ment, Arnold J. Toynbee opposed these ideas and pleaded (in 
Turkey: A Past and A Future, 1917) for cooperation between 
Zionism and the Allies. After World War 1 Trietsch fought 
for his “Zionist maximalism” with still more fervor, believing 
that a chance for large-scale immigration to Erez Israel was at 
hand and that the agricultural methods of the Zionist Orga- 
nization were inadequate to handle it. He suggested planned 
industrial development of the country in conjunction with 
numerous small “garden cities” and propagated these ideas 
at Zionist Congresses and in his periodical Volk und Land 
(Berlin, 1919). 

Trietsch was coeditor and cofounder (with Leo Wintz) 
of Ost und West (Berlin, 1901-02) and with Alfred *Nossig of 
Palaestina (Berlin, 1902). He propagated his ideas in a great 
many books, pamphlets, and articles, including Palaestina- 
Handbuch (1907 and nine subsequent editions), Juedische 
Emigration und Kolonisation (1917), Palaestina Wirtschafts- 
atlas (1922), Der Widereintritt der Juden in die Weltgeschichte 
(1926). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: O.K. Rabinowicz, in: Herzl Year Book, 4 
(1962), 119-206; Juedische Rundschau (Jan. 9, 1930); A. Boehm, Ge- 
schichte der zionistischen Bewegung, 1 (1935), 247 ff; 2 (1937), 20-21. 


[Oskar K. Rabinowicz] 
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TRIGANO, SHMUEL (1948- ), French sociologist and in- 
tellectual, born in Blida, Algeria. A professor of sociology of 
religion and politics at the Nanterre University Paris x, Trig- 
anos main purpose was to investigate the enigma of moder- 
nity and the nature of Jewish politics. By studying the Jews as 
agents and subjects of history, he tried to understand why Jews 
disappeared from the public space in the modern world in the 
aftermath of the Emancipation and how Jewish politics have 
been restored in the historical arena with the creation of the 
State of Israel. He developed his reflections in two directions: 
an analysis of modernity and an attempt to understand the 
essence of Jewishness, with regard to the political dimension 
of the world. Following an hermeneutical method, Trigano 
developed, from his initial Le Récit de la disparue (1977) to 
La demeure oubliée, genése religieuse du politique (1982), Phi- 
losophie de la Loi, lorigine de la politique dans la Tora (1992), 
and La séparation damour, une éthique dalliance (1998), an 
anthropological approach to Judaism. 

He published numerous books, which are not only con- 
cerned with the Jewish sphere but also with the essence of 
politics and democracy as such. Assuming that the attitude 
of democracy towards the Jews is a key to the understanding 
of its very nature, he postulates that the Jewish question could 
illustrate the failure of the human rights theory to account 
for collective identity and to face the question of transcen- 
dence, which modernity can not paradoxically avoid despite 
the phenomenon of secularization and civil religion. Trying 
to pinpoint the origins of the presence and topicality of Jew- 
ishness in the modern world through Jewish history, Trigano 
conceives the idea of the Jewish State not as a regression to the 
past but as an invention of a new age. A special part of his work 
is devoted to French Judaism, considered as an exemplary 
case of the civil political status of the emancipated Jew. More 
recently Trigano focused on the new European antisemitism. 
In Les frontiéres d Auschwitz, les ravages du devoir de mémoire 
(2005), he intended to demonstrate the way Europe expects 
the Jews to remain in the role of victims, the only recognition 
allowed to them. He assumes that as soon as they depart from 
this role, as is the case when they live in a sovereign political 
state, they are subjected to reprobation. 

Being one of the main figures in contemporary French 
Judaism, Trigano was the founding director of the College of 
Jewish Studies at the *Alliance Israélite Universelle (1986- ) 
and initiated the periodical Pardés, an European Journal for 
Jewish Studies and Culture (1985). In 2001, he created a re- 
search center devoted to the analysis of contemporary anti- 
semitism. He was a president of the Observatory of the Jew- 
ish World. He also was the editor of the 4-volume series La 
Société juive a travers Vhistoire (1992) intended to illustrate 
the permanence, unity, and continuity of the Jewish people 


over 30 centuries. 
[Perrine Simon-Nahum (24 ed.)] 


TRIGERE, PAULINE (1908-2002), U.S. fashion designer. 
Trigere was born in Paris to parents who had emigrated there 
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from Russia. As a child, she thought about becoming a doc- 
tor, but her father, Alexandre, a tailor, and mother, Cecile, a 
seamstress, persuaded her to learn dressmaking. She studied 
at Victor Hugo College, designed her own party dresses, and 
at 19 married Lazar Radley, a Russian-born tailor. Trigere 
and her brother, Robert, opened a store in Paris that became 
known for its smart suits and dresses, but in 1937, the loom- 
ing Nazi threat forced Trigere and her family to head for New 
York City. In 1941, she and her husband separated, eventually 
to divorce. To support her two sons, she took a job as an as- 
sistant designer at Hattie *Carnegie for $65 a week. In 1942, 
with her brother, she opened her own business with an 11-piece 
collection. Her strength was being able to make dresses in the 
French style: instead of sketching a garment, she would actu- 
ally cut the fabric to shape while it was draped on the model, 
wielding her scissors like a sword. It was a skill she was able 
to demonstrate for the rest of her life. Trigere was among the 
first to use common fabrics like cotton and wool in evening 
wear. She developed a thin wool called Trigeen that she used 
for 50 years. Her clothes, which combined elegance with prac- 
ticality, were sold in the finest stores and became popular with 
such style icons as the Duchess of Windsor and Bette Davis. 
Trigere became known for her reversible capes and coats, and 
her jumpsuits, which became a fashion staple in the 1960s. In 
1949 she won the first of three Coty Awards and in 1959 was 
inducted into the Coty Hall of Fame. In 1961 she was among 
the first major U.S. designers to hire an African-American 
model for an important runway show. She was honored by 
the Fashion Institute of Technology in 1992 on the 50‘ anni- 
versary of her company. A year later, she closed the business, 
citing increasing retail consolidation as a reason. Its volume 
had peaked about a decade earlier at some $5 million. More 
honors followed: a Lifetime Achievement Award from the 
Council of Fashion Designers of America, induction into the 
Fashion Industry Walk of Fame and the French Legion of 
Honor. In 2001, Trigere - then 92 - went into a new business 
with an online retailer, designing accessories for older peo- 
ple: canes, pill boxes, cases for eyeglasses, and hearing aids. 
Although her clothes had become collectibles, she had never 
licensed out her name, something she said she regretted. She 
was a fiercely independent woman whose individual sense of 
style was evident not only in the clothes she designed, but in 
the life she lived. She learned English by sitting through mul- 
tiple showings of Hollywood movies, collected turtles, prac- 
ticed yoga, and never hesitated to speak her mind. 


[Mort Sheinman (2"¢ ed.)] 


TRIKKALA (Trikala), city in W. Thessaly, Greece. In the 
third and fourth centuries, Trikkala was an important Hel- 
lenistic city that probably had a Jewish population, but little 
is known about it. From 1421 to 1451, there were an estimated 
387 Jewish families in the area, most of whom were Judeo- 
Greek-speaking *Romaniote Jews. After the Ottomans con- 
quered Constantinople, they began sending Jewish sorgunim 
(those forcibly exiled) from Trikkala to the capital. In Istanbul, 
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the Trikkala Jews formed their own community and in 1540, 
it had ten family heads who paid the jizya (head tax). In 1545, 
there were only six family heads listed, and by the 17" century, 
no more traces of the community. 

The Kahal Kadosh Yevanim (“Greek Community”) syn- 
agogue in Trikkala confirmed the ancientness of the Jewish 
community, which grew during the 16 century with the ar- 
rival of refugees from Hungary, after the Ottoman conquest 
of Buda, Spain, Portugal, and Sicily. There were also Kahal 
Kadosh Sephardim and Kahal Kadosh Sicilyanim (Sicilians) 
synagogues in the town. While the Romaniot Jews absorbed 
the Iberian Sephardi exiles, eventually the Sephardim achieved 
communal hegemony. The refugees from Spain introduced the 
weaving of wool. In 1520-35, there were 1,000 Jews in the city 
and in the region. The Jews of the city worked in wool pro- 
duction, and in trading wool and hides. The Trikkala Jewish 
merchants had commercial relations with Larissa and Arta as 
well as with Venice and Ragusa (Dubrovnik). 

Though *dhimmis, they enjoyed communal autonomy 
and toleration from the authorities. In 1497 the community 
requested from the authorities exemption from the Ispenja 
tax, claiming that the Jews did not work in agriculture, but 
commerce and the crafts. Thus, they also were exempt from 
serving in the Janissary military units. 

The Jews of Trikala were in contact with the rabbinic 
authorities of Salonika and Arta. Among the rabbis active in 
Trikkala in the 16 century were Romaniot rabbi Benjamin b. 
Rav Shmariya (Papo) of Arta (R. Samuel *Kalai was his stu- 
dent), *Benjamin b. Shmariya (rabbi of the Romaniot kahal), 
Solomon ben Maior, Menachem b. Moses *Bavli; Menachem 
b. Shabbetai ha-Rofeh (av bet din), and Eleazar Belgid. 

In the failed Greek rebellion of 1770, Jews in Trikkala were 
robbed of their money and property. In the 18 century, the 
community was served by Rabbi Abraham Amarilio, author 
of Sefer Berit Avraham (1802). In 1873, the community num- 
ber 150 families or 600-700 people, with Jews working as tin- 
smiths, moneychangers, and mainly small fabric merchants. 

In 1881, Trikkala became part of the Greek sovereign 
state. In October King George 1 visited the city, stayed in the 
home of a local Jewish family, and was well received in a cer- 
emony in the synagogue. 

In the 1880s, the community was led by Jacob Joseph Si- 
dis, who came in the 1870s from Ioannina and made improve- 
ments, including a boys’ choir, hiring of new teachers for the 
talmud torah, renovation of two of the cities’ three synagogues, 
and the building of a mikveh. At the end of the 19» century the 
community rabbi was Simeon Pessah, later of Larissa. 

Hevrat Yetomot was a philanthropic society that helped 
poor girls, assisted in education, contributed to the talmud 
torah, assisted the Bikkur Holim society, and aided, in the 
religious sphere, Tikkun Hatzot and Amirat Tehilim (recita- 
tion of psalms). There were *blood libel accusations in 1893, 
in 1898 (followed by anti-Jewish riots), and in 1911. At the end 
of the 19 century there were about 800 Jews in Trikkala. In 
1906, 17-year-old Yomtov Yakoel, who became a prominent 
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Jewish community leader and lawyer in Salonika, founded 
the Zionist Eretz-Zion movement. Caught in hiding in Ath- 
ens in 1944, he was deported to Birkenau and died as a cre- 
matorium Sonderkommando worker. Thirty-five local Jews 
fought in the Greek army in the Balkan Wars, two dying and 
some wounded. 

In 1912, the wealthy landowner Elias Cohen housed the 
royal family on a visit to Trikkala. During World War 11, as 
a result of this connection, Princess Alice (Aliki), mother to 
English Prince Philip, provided shelter for the widow and 
four sons of Haimaki (Elias’s son), and was recognized as 
Righteous Among the Nations by Yad Vashem in Israel in 
the early 1990s. 

In 1917-19, Judah Matitiya, edited the Greek publication 
Israel, organ of the Zionist Federation of Trikkala, Larissa, and 
Volos. Asher *Moissis assisted in its publication. Two large de- 
partment stores in Trikkala were owned by Jews, and Lazarus 
Muchtar and Meir Solomon were known as wealthy local Jew- 
ish bankers. The Ohavei Tzion Zionist organization's club had 
an important function for the youth of the community. 

In 1925, the community numbered 120 families. The Jews 
worked in commerce and banking. In the mid-1920s, there 
was a Jewish theatrical group in Trikkal. 

In the Assembly of Representatives of the Jewish Com- 
munities of Greece in Salonika in 1929, the Jewish commu- 
nity of Trikkala was represented by the young lawyers Asher 
Moissis and Yomtov Yakoel (both of whom moved to Salon- 
ika in the 1930s). 

On the eve of World War 11 the number of Jews had de- 
creased to 500. Many local Jews fought in the Greek army 
against the invading Italians in Albania from October 28, 1940, 
until April 1940. During Italian military rule from April 1941 to 
September 1943, the Jews fared relatively well. After the Ger- 
mans replaced the Italian military occupation in September 
1943, Rabbi Kastel led more than 300 community members to 
the mountains under the protection of the ELAS-EAM leftist- 
leaning resistance movement. The Greek Orthodox clergy also 
assisted Jews to hide. A few days after the Nazis arrived, the 
communal leaders, including Abraham Baruch, were invited 
to the mayor's office, where the commander said they would 
not be deported to Poland like Salonikan Jewry and requested 
that they persuade the Jews who had fled to return, promising 
matzot for Passover, sugar, and travel permits to other cities, 
but the Jews did not agree. During the Nazi persecutions the 
majority of the Jews escaped to the region controlled by the 
Greek partisans. On March 23, 1944, the Germans spread false 
rumors that the partisans had killed a German commander 
and called a general curfew for the city. A Greek-Orthodox 
townsman, Alexander Tchatjigakis, warned the Jewish com- 
munity that they would be deported to Poland the next day, so 
many Jews fled. The next day, early in the morning, remaining 
Jews were arrested; mostly the elderly, women, children, and 
a few people who returned to the city from hiding. Some 50 
Jews were deported to extermination camps. In October the 
city was liberated from the Nazis. The Sephardi and Sicilian 
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synagogues were destroyed and the Romaniot synagogue was 
burned, but renovated after the war. 

In 1946, the Jewish community numbered 73 families 
(267 people - of whom 65 were children (32 orphans) and 
12 widows) as opposed to 492 people before the war. Twenty 
stores and 23 houses were returned to the Jews as well as the 
school and the damaged synagogue; which was in need of re- 
pair. The cemetery was in ruins and it took three years to refur- 
bish it. Jews began to leave for Athens, Israel, and the United 
States. Trikkalan Jewish youth were among the founders of 
moshav Neveh Yemin in Israel in 1949. In 1954 the synagogue 
was damaged and repaired two years later with the financial 
help of Judah Perahia of Xanthi. In 1958 there were 123 Jews 
in the city and by 1967 they numbered 101. 

In the 1970s and 1980s, Ovadiah Sabbas was community 
president and local w1zo leader Betty Haleva was commu- 
nity vice president. The Jews worked in the textile and cloth- 
ing trade, and two prominent local Jewish families were Ye- 
sulas and Kabellis. The religious leader of the community was 
Moses Ganis and later Rabbi Eli Shabbetai. In the synagogue, 
there is a memorial tablet for the local Jewish Holocaust vic- 
tims and the Jewish cemetery is situated on both sides of the 
interurban highway, which crosses the city. The cemetery was 
desecrated in neo-Nazi activities in the early 2000s. The city 
also has a Holocaust memorial statue. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mosé, 7 (1884), 196; M. Molho and J. Ne- 
hama, In Memoriam, Hommage aux victimes juives des Nazis en 
Gréce, 2 (1949), 61, 156, 164; B. Rivlin, and L. Bornstein-Makovetski, 
“Trikkala,’ in: Pinkas ha-Kehillot Yavan (1999), 125-31; Y. Kerem, The 
History of the Jews in Greece, 1821-1940, Pt. 1 (1985), 197-214; D. Ben- 
veniste, Jewish Communities of Greece, Notes and Impressions (Heb., 


1979); 66-69. 
[Simon Marcus / Yitzchak Kerem (2™4 ed.)] 


TRILLIN, CALVIN (1935-_), U.S. journalist, humorist, and 
novelist. Trillin, who was born in Kansas City, Mo., went to 
Yale University, where he was chairman of the Yale Daily 
News. After a stint in the U.S. Army, he worked as a reporter 
for Time magazine before joining the staff of the New Yorker 
in 1963, and from 1967 to 1982 he produced a series of articles 
called “U.S. Journal,” 3,000-word articles every three weeks 
from somewhere in the United States on subjects that ranged 
from the murder of a farmer's wife in Iowa to the author's ef- 
fort to write the definitive history of a Louisiana restaurant. 
Trillin’s reporting for the New Yorker on the racial integration 
of the University of Georgia was published in his first book, An 
Education in Georgia (1964). From 1978 through 1985, Trillin 
wrote a humor column for The Nation called “Uncivil Liber- 
ties” From 1986 he produced a nationally syndicated column 
under the same name. He won acclaim in remarkably diverse 
fields of writing, writing about his family; about his adventures 
in eating (American Fried: Adventures of a Happy Eater, 1974); 
Barnett Frummer is an Unbloomed Flower (1969), short sto- 
ries about trendiness in the 1960s; Runestruck (1977), a novel 
about a small town after the discovery of what could be a Vi- 
king artifact; Killings (1984), New Yorker articles on sudden 
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death; Travels with Alice (1989), a book about traveling with 
his wife, mostly in Europe and the Caribbean; and Deadline 
Poet: My Life as a Doggerelist (1994). He also wrote and per- 
formed two one-man shows, Calvin Trillin’s Uncle Sam (1988) 
and Words, No Music (1990). The most autobiographical of his 
books is Messages from My Father (1996), a memoir in which 
he discusses his father’s fluency in Yiddish and the experience 
of growing up Jewish in the Protestant Midwest. 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


TRILLING, DIANA (1905-1996), U.S. literary critic. Born in 
New York to Polish immigrants, Diana Rubin graduated from 
Radcliffe College. In 1927 she met Lionel *Trilling, a graduate 
student in literature at Columbia who was to become one of 
the foremost literary critics and teachers in the United States. 
They married in 1929. “With marriage I had entered Lionel’s 
world,’ she wrote. “It was with his friends that I chiefly associ- 
ated. They were not easy companions, these intellectuals. They 
were overbearing and arrogant, excessively competitive; they 
lacked magnanimity and often they lacked common cour- 
tesy. Ours was a cruelly judgmental society, often malicious 
and riddled with envy.’ These intellectuals included Alfred 
*Kazin, Irving *Howe, Philip *Rahv, Sidney *Hook, Delmore 
*Schwartz, Dwight McDonald, Hannah *Arendt, Saul *Bellow, 
Mary McCarthy, Clement *Greenberg, Irving Kristol, and oth- 
ers who helped set the intellectual agenda of the United States 
in the 1940s and 1950s. Diana Trilling began writing in 1941 
and continued into her 90" year, despite failing eyesight, com- 
posing a 75-page article on a Welsh literary figure for The New 
Yorker. At one point, as a critic for The Nation, she read a novel 
a day for six and a half years, delivering challenging reviews 
on some of the most important works of the modern era: Ev- 
elyn Waugh's Brideshead Revisited, Robert Penn Warren's All 
the King’s Men, Jean-Paul Sartre’s Age of Reason, and George 
Orwell's 1984. No novels, volumes of poetry, or short fiction 
bore her name, but among her writing credits were five books: 
three collections of essays and reviews, an impressionistic 
piece of journalism, Mrs. Harris: The Death of the Scarsdale 
Diet Doctor (1981), and The Beginning of the Journey (1984), a 
memoir. Her work appeared in leading magazines, including 
‘The Atlantic, Harper's, The Saturday Review, and The Partisan 
Review, to which she contributed essays. In 1975 Lionel Trill- 
ing died, and in the years that followed she worked to assure 
his legacy, editing a 12-volume uniform edition of his work. 
She also published two collections of her criticism, Reviewing 
the Forties and We Must My Darlings (1977). 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


TRILLING, LIONEL (1905-1975), U.S. author, critic, and 
public intellectual. Born in New York City, Trilling attended 
Columbia University and then began teaching there. He even- 
tually was appointed as the first Jewish assistant professor of 
English at Columbia University in 1939, receiving full profes- 
sorship in 1948. Trilling was part of a group of largely Jewish 
New York intellectuals who dominated American culture and 
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letters in the 1940s and 1950s. He brought a nearly religious 
devotion to his study of literature and thought, and through 
his writings revived interest in many neglected authors and 
works. He was praised for his erudition, the elegance, clarity, 
and care of his prose, and his high moral thoughtfulness. He 
was particularly interested in the Victorian poet Matthew Ar- 
nold, whose works he examined using the methods of modern 
psychology. His first published book, Matthew Arnold (1939), 
gave new insight into Arnold’s character. The same critical 
methods were evident in E.M. Forster (1943), The Liberal Imag- 
ination (1950), The Opposing Self (1955), A Gathering of Fugi- 
tives (1956), Beyond Culture: Essays on Learning and Literature 
(1965), and Sincerity and Authenticity (1972). Trilling’s books 
and his essays in various journals and reviews were highly in- 
fluential in intellectual circles, with his most influential book 
being The Liberal Imagination, an attempt to complicate and 
redeem liberalism with the addition of the imagination, ethi- 
cal stoicism, and new-found ironies. His work also includes 
several short stories and a novel, The Middle of the Journey 
(1947), which introduced themes found in his criticism. He 
edited The Portable Matthew Arnold (1949) and The Selected 
Letters of John Keats (1951), and wrote Freud and the Crisis 
of Our Culture (1955). He often returned to studies involving 
Freud, and later co-edited with Steven Marcus The Life and 
Work of Sigmund Freud (1961). 

Trilling did not often deal with Jewish subjects in an overt 
manner, and many other Jewish American scholars of the pe- 
riod, including Irving Howe and Alfred Kazin, believed that 
he was uncomfortable with his Jewish origins. However, early 
in his career, in the 1920s, Trilling wrote short stories focused 
on Jewish American identity for the humanist Menorah Jour- 
nal, and he continued to write on Jewish writers and Jewish 
themes throughout his career. In “Wordsworth and the Rab- 
bis” (1955), he explored what he saw as a common quality in 
Wordsworth’s thought and Rabbinic Judaism: namely, devo- 
tion to a divine object - Nature for Wordsworth and Torah 
for the rabbis. In an essay on the Russian-Jewish writer Isaac 
*Babel (in the introduction to Babel’s Collected Stories, 1961), 
he observed that Babel, the Jew who wrote about a Jew among 
the Cossacks, was painfully aware of the dialectic of Cossack 
and Jew, body and mind, society and self. Trilling was also 
interested in the problems of antisemitism facing American 
Jews, but only as far as these problems worked to exclude Jews 
from public life. He also served at Columbia as a supportive 
mentor to numerous important Jewish writers, including Al- 
len *Ginsberg, John *Hollander, Steven Marcus, and Norman 
*Podhoretz. Trilling’s wife, the literary critic Diana (Rubin) 
*Trilling (1905-1996), wrote Claremont Essays (1964) and ed- 
ited works by D.H. Lawrence. She headed the American Com- 
mittee for Cultural Freedom (1955-57). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.R. Warfel, American Novelists of Today 
(1951), 430; D. Daiches, in: Commentary, 24 (1957), 66-69; S.J. Kunitz 
(ed.), Twentieth Century Authors, first supplement (1955). ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: J. Rodden (ed.), Lionel Trilling and the Critics (1999). 


[Irving Malin / Craig Svonkin (2"4 ed.)] 
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TRIOLET (Blick), ELSA (1903-1970), French novelist. Born 
in Moscow, and a student of Maxim Gorki, Elsa Triolet first 
wrote in Russian. She settled in France, where she married the 
French poet Louis Aragon whose poems, Les yeux d’Elsa (1943) 
and Elsa (1959), she inspired. Her first book in French, Bonsoir 
Therésé (1938), revealed her narrative and stylistic gifts. Her 
novels Mille regrets (1942), Le cheval blanc (1943; The White 
Charger, 1946), and Le premier accroc cottte deux cents francs 
(1945; A Fine of 200 Francs, 1947, a winner of the Prix Gon- 
court), combined social and political concern with inventive- 
ness, wit, and charm. Elsa Triolet’s chronicle of the Resistance, 
Les Amants d’Avignon (1943), deals with serious, even somber, 
subjects with an unusual lightness. Her communist ideology 
is felt more strongly in L'Inspecteur des Ruines (1948; The In- 
spector of Ruins, 1953), Le Cheval Roux (1953), and Le Rendez- 
vous des étrangers (1956). However, in Le Monument (1957), 
the balance between social ideology and aesthetic approach 
was restored. In the trilogy, LAge de nylon (Roses a crédit, 1959; 
Luna-Park, 1959; and L’Ame, 1963), Elsa Triolet revealed new 
breadth and power. Le Grand Jamais (1965), a meditation on 
death, displays considerable depth and richness of technique. 
She never lost touch with Russian literature, translated many 
of Chekhov's plays, and in 1939 published a study of the poet 
Vladimir Mayakovski, who was her brother-in-law. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.P. Madaule, Ce que dit Elsa (1960). 
[Denise R. Goitein] 


TRIPOLI, port in N. *Lebanon (Ar. Tarabulus al-Sham; 
called in Hebrew sources Sinim, on the basis of Gen. 10:17). 
From the seventh century there was a Jewish community in 
the town, although it never was large. At the beginning of the 
Arab conquest, Mu‘awiya, the *Umayyad governor of *Syria, 
established a garrison of Jewish troops in the harbor fortress 
to guard it against Byzantine attacks. At the beginning of the 
u century — after Syria came under *Fatimid rule - the caliph 
al-Hakim imposed severe restrictions on non-Muslim com- 
munities; as a result the Tripoli synagogue was turned into a 
mosque and several Jewish houses were destroyed. When the 
decrees were abolished, the Jews asked for the return of the 
synagogue; the Tripoli Muslims, unlike those in other towns, 
refused their demand, claiming that the place had already be- 
come a Muslim sanctuary. The Jews in turn asked for a royal 
permit to build a new synagogue. A document from the com- 
munity, dated 1079, and which is signed and witnessed by 
the local bet din, has been preserved. There were Jews from 
Tripoli who immigrated to *Egypt in the Arab period. Dur- 
ing the First Crusade, R. *Abiathar b. Elijah Ha-Kohen, the 
Erez Israel rosh yeshivah, took refuge in Tripoli and sent a 
letter from there. 

After its conquest by the crusaders in 1109, Tripoli be- 
came the capital of an independent principality, but remained 
a busy port and industrial center. The Jewish community con- 
tinued its existence throughout the period of crusader rule. 
*Benjamin of Tudela, the 12"t-century traveler, reported that 
there were many Tripoli Jews among the victims of the earth- 
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quakes that struck Syria in the middle of the 12" century. In 
1289 the town was captured by the *Mamluks, who razed it 
and built a new town on a nearby hill and at its base. The 
Jewish community reestablished itself on the new site. Dur- 
ing Mamluk rule there were *Karaites and Samaritans in the 
town, in addition to the Rabbanite Jews. In a letter written in 
1489 R. Obadiah of Bertinoro reports that there were 100 Jew- 
ish families living in Tripoli at the time, but this figure seems 
exaggerated. At the end of the 15" century the Spanish scribe 
Abraham ha-Sefaradi lived in the city. In the 16" century Se- 
phardi Jews came to settle in Tripoli and some became wealthy 
merchants. According to R. Moses Basola there were 100 Jew- 
ish households (400 people) in Tripoli in 1521, some of which 
were Musta‘arabs and the others immigrants from *Spain and 
Sicily. The Jews owned shops and many of them were mer- 
chants and workmen. They had one synagogue. Tripoli rab- 
bis are mentioned in the responsa dating from this period. In 
mid-16" century Isaac Mishan was the rabbi of the town and 
was followed by R. Samuel ha-Kohen and by the latter’s son, R. 
Joseph ha-Kohen, who officiated until 1590. At the beginning 
of the 176 century Tripoli Jews suffered from the oppressive 
rule of Yusufoglu Seyf Pasha and many left. A small com- 
munity remained and is mentioned in the diary of a Hebron 
emissary who visited the town in 1675. The community went 
into a further decline during the 19"* century due to the eco- 
nomic decline of the city and the emigration from Tripoli of 
many local Jews heading for *Beirut, *Aleppo, and other cities. 
In 1824 the traveler David D’Beth Hillel visited the city and 
found there 15 Jewish families who had a little synagogue. Ye- 
hoseph Schwarz noted 112 Jewish families in Tripoli. In 1843 
there were only 11 Jewish families in the city, numbering 50 
people. The head of the community at that time was Isaac, an 
oil merchant. The majority of the Jews were poor. Eliezer L. 
Frenkel visited the city in 1856 and found 17 families (80 peo- 
ple) there. The older graves survived 400 years. The Jews of 
Tripoli spoke Arabic. The community had no talmud torah. 
There were a few merchants who participated in international 
trade. On the eve of World War 11 only four Jewish families 
were left. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.L. Frenkel, Yerushalayma (1860), 
142-146; Rosanes, Togarmah, 2 (1937-387), 145f. Ashtor, Toledot, 
1 (1944), 274-5; 2 (1951), 121, 427, 445. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. 
Yaari, Masot Erez Israel, 527; B. Dinur, Israel ba-Golah, 1:104, 199, 274, 
298, 331; 2:337, 427, 428, 441, 448, 463, 525; S.D. Goitein, Ha-Yishuv 
be-Erez Israel be-Reshit ha-Islam u-va-Tekufah ha-Zalbanit (1980), 
278-284, 302; M. Rozen, in: Peamim, 14 (1982), 32-44; M. Gil, Erez 
Israel ba-Tekufah ha-Muslemit ha-Rishonah (634-1097), 1-3 (1983), 
index; N. Shor, in: Peamim, 24 (1985), 117, 136-38; I. Abramsky-Blei, 
in: Peamim, 28 (1987), 131-57; H. Gerber, Yehudei ha-Imperiyah ha- 
Otmanit ba-Meot ha-Shesh-Esrie ve-ha-Sheva-Esrei: Hevrah ve-Kal- 
kalah, 172; E. Bareket, Shafrir Mizrayim (1995), 17, 154. 


[Eliyahu Astor / Leah Bornstein-Makovetsky (274 ed.)] 


TRIPOLI, port city of *Libya. Tripoli was built by the Phoe- 
nicians in the seventh century B.c.£. They called the town 
Wiat (Latin Oea). Together with its two neighbors, Sabratha 
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and Leptis (Homs), the town was included in the Greek des- 
ignation Tripolis (i.e., three towns); they all paid tribute to 
Carthage. There is little information available on the Jews of 
Tripoli during the Roman and Byzantine periods. A Roman 
road map from the fourth century indicates a Jewish locality 
named Scina (or Iscina) Locus Judaeorum Augusti (“Scina, 
locality of Jews belonging to the emperor”) in the vicinity 
of Oea. They were probably captives. Converts from Libya 
are mentioned at the end of the fourth century (TJ, Kil. 8:3). 
There was also a Jewish community in Oea during the fifth 
century. 

The sources for the Arab period are also very scarce. 
During the second half of the 11 century, there was a bet din 
in Tripoli which was independent of the Palestinian one. The 
Jewish community suffered greatly under the rules of *Spain 
and the Knights of Malta (1510-51), but prospered again with 
the Ottoman conquest (1551) when many Jews from the small 
rural communities settled in Tripoli. It seems that at the end 
of the 16" century descendants of the Spanish Jews expelled 
from Christian Europe settled in Tripoli; during the 17" cen- 
tury they were joined by Jews from *Leghorn (Livorno, re- 
ferred to as Gornim) most of whom were merchants of Se- 
phardi origin. During the reign of the Turkish Qaramanli 
dynasty (1711-1835), Tripoli became a haven for Jewish ref- 
ugees from *Tunis (1756) and “Algiers (1805). Jews played 
an important role in the Trans-Saharan trade with Europe 
and the African continent, while others held diplomatic and 
consular positions. In 1705 and 1793 the Jews of Tripoli were 
saved from the danger of extermination by foreign invaders 
and two local Purim days were fixed to commemorate these 
events: Purim ash-Sharif on 23 Tevet and Purim Burgul on 29 
Tevet, respectively. 

In 1835, when Tripoli once more came under the direct 
rule of the *Ottoman Empire, there was a further improve- 
ment in the social and legal status of the community. The 
kingdom of *Italy - from its establishment in 1861 - attempted 
to wield its influence in Tripoli, especially among the Jews, 
many of whose big traders had strong economic and social 
ties with Italy. The community was divided between the tra- 
ditionalist conservatives, who generally supported the Mus- 
lim authorities, and those who favored European culture and 
consequently Italy. The Italian influence increased during the 
period of Italian rule (1911-43), when the Jews enjoyed com- 
plete emancipation except for the World War 11 period. They 
engaged in the crafts and commerce as builders, carpenters, 
blacksmiths, tailors, cobblers, and wholesale and retail mer- 
chants. The gold- and silversmith crafts, as well as the textile 
trade, were entirely controlled by the Jews. In 1943 the Jews 
of Tripoli numbered about 15,000 (for the World War 11 pe- 
riod, see *Libya). In November 4, 1945, riots broke out with 
the Arabs attacking their Jewish neighbors while the British 
authorities were slow to intervene. During these riots 120 Jews 
were murdered in Tripoli and its vicinity, hundreds were in- 
jured, and a great deal of property was looted. As a result of 
these events, a secret Jewish defense organization was formed 
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with covert help from Palestine and small arms were acquired. 
When riots again occurred in June 1948, there were some Jew- 
ish victims, but the Jews were ready, fought back, and killed 
many of their attackers. 


Religious and Communal Life 

The community of Tripoli held the exclusive leadership over 
the Jews of the country. From the middle of the 18" century 
the presidents of the community represented Libyan Jewry be- 
fore the government and were empowered to inflict corporal 
punishment and imprisonment. During the second period of 
direct Ottoman rule (1835-1911), these presidents attended the 
council meetings of the governor. 

The revival of Jewish learning and the establishment of 
community takkanot (regulations) are attributed to R. Simeon 
*Labi (mid-16" century). In 1663 Abraham Miguel *Cardozo, 
who was later one of the leaders of the Shabbatean move- 
ment, settled in Tripoli. From the middle of the 18 century 
several dayyanim and prominent hakhamim of Tripoli came 
from *Turkey and *Palestine, returning home after a period 
of office in Tripoli. In 1749 R. Mas’tid Hai Rakah, an emissary 
from Jerusalem, arrived in Tripoli. He was joined by his son- 
in-law R. Nathan Adadi, who was born in Palestine and re- 
turned there in his old age. His grandson, Abraham Hayyim 
Adadi, settled in Tripoli after the earthquake in *Safed in 1837 
and accomplished a great deal as dayyan and hakham of the 
community. He also retired to Safed in his old age. After his 
death, the Ottoman government in Istanbul appointed Elijah 
Hazzan as hakham bashi (chief rabbi) (1874-88) by royal fir- 
man (order). The latter was also the representative of Tripoli- 
tanian Jewry before the government. The Italian government 
at first continued this tradition and appointed R. Elia Samuele 
*Artom to this position (1920-23). 

Jews lived in two exclusively Jewish neighborhoods 
within the walled old city of Tripoli, though many carried 
out their business in trade in specific streets in the Mus- 
lim parts of town. With the establishment of new neighbor- 
hoods outside the walled city, wealthier Jews moved there 
and lived in mixed neighborhoods with Italians and Mus- 


lim Arabs. 
[Haim Zew Hirschberg / Rachel Simon (24 ed.)] 


Contemporary Period 
Approximately 20,000 Jews lived in Tripoli in 1948. Follow- 
ing mass immigration to Israel in 1949-52, only 6,228 Jews re- 
mained, comprising 3% of the town’s population of 198,000, 
according to the 1962 census. The majority of the Jews who 
remained after 1962 were wealthy merchants who were closely 
connected with Italy and spent part of the year there. After the 
riots that occurred in Tripoli during the Six-Day War in 1967 
(see *Libya), most of the Jews immigrated to Italy and some 
to Israel. In 1970 there were only several dozen Jews living in 
the town and none by the end of the century. 

The Tripoli community was headed by a committee, 
whose subcommittees provided services such as aid for pau- 
pers and dowries for brides (to help poor girls marry). The 
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committee's incomes derived from the gabelle (Qabilah), a tax 
on kosher meat, the sale of unleavened bread, and from com- 
munity dues. In 1916 the Zionist organization gained 11 out of 
31 seats in the committee. Due to internal conflicts, the Italian 
authorities dispersed the committee in 1929 and appointed 
an Italian non-Jewish official to administer the affairs of the 
community. Only 700 paid dues in 1948, their number having 
fallen from 2,300 in 1944. Spiritual affairs were conducted by 
the chief rabbi, who also headed the rabbinical court of three 
members. The first European school in Tripoli was established 
in 1876 by Italian Jews in response to the local initiative of 
Jews with economic contacts with Italy. This was followed by 
a school run by the Paris-based *Alliance Israélite Universelle 
in 1890. The latter was attended by 70 pupils in 1949 with the 
number of pupils rising to 601 in 1951, but after the mass im- 
migration to Israel, enrollment fell to 129 in 1953 and to 38 
in 1960 when the Alliance school closed down. In addition, 
in 1950 the town possessed a talmud torah, with 371 pupils, 
a Youth Aliyah school with 68 pupils, and a school with 300 
children of Jews who had moved from villages to Tripoli. A 
total of 1,800 Jewish children attended Italian schools. Emi- 
gration reduced the number of synagogues from 30 in 1948 to 
seven in 1951. The branch of the Maccabi Zionist sports and 
culture organization, which functioned in Tripoli from 1920, 
was closed in December 1953, as was the bureau of the Jew- 
ish Agency for Israel in January 1953, after having functioned 
there for four years. 
For further information, see *Libya. 
[Haim J. Cohen / Rachel Simon (2! ed.)] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Scholem, in: Zion, 19 (1954), 1-22; Yahadut 
Luv (1960); Hirschberg, Afrikah, index; Attal, in: Sefunot, 9 (1964), 
398 (index); H. Goldberg, in: Jyso, 9 (1967), 209-25. For additional 
bibliography, see *Libya. 


°TRISTRAM, HENRY BAKER (1822-1906), Anglican theo- 
logian, archaeologist, and naturalist whose work dealt with 
Palestine. Born in Eglingham, Northumberland, England, and 
educated at Oxford, Tristram became an Anglican vicar. He 
served as secretary and army and navy chaplain to the gover- 
nor of Bermuda (1847-49), rector of Castle Eden near Durham 
(1849-60), vicar in Greatham (1860-74), and resident canon 
at Durham Cathedral. Delicate health forced him to spend 
winters in warmer climates such as North Africa, the Sahara, 
and the Far East. He visited Palestine several times from 1861 
onward. In 1879 Tristram was offered by Disraeli the Angli- 
can Bishopric of Jerusalem but declined. During his visits to 
Palestine he inspected missionary establishments and at the 
same time carried on geological, botanical, and zoological 
research, which earned him the title of “father of the nature 
study of Palestine.” 

Apart from numerous articles in periodicals, Tristram’s 
published work concerned with Palestine included The Land 
of Israel, a Journal of Travels with Reference to Its Physical His- 
tory (1865, and many editions), Natural History of the Bible 
(1867), Land of Moab (1874), Pathways of Palestine (1882), 
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Fauna and Flora of Palestine (1884), and Eastern Customs in 
Bible Lands (1894). 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; Y. Ben-Arieh, The Redis- 
covery of the Holy Land in the Nineteenth Century (1979). 


[Aviva Rabinovich] 


°TRITHEMIUS, JOHANNES (Johann Heidenberg of 
Tritheim; 1462-1516), German churchman, scholar, and al- 
chemist. Born in Trittenheim, he entered the Benedictine or- 
der in 1482 and became abbot of Sponheim three years later. 
Trithemius, who endeavored to reform the monastic system 
and to promote the “new learning,’ established a famous li- 
brary at Sponheim containing manuscripts in five languages, 
mainly Hebrew and Greek. It was visited by many of the 
leading scholars of the age, notably Johann *Reuchlin (1496). 
Trithemius published several works, such as a Catalogus scrip- 
torum ecclesiasticorum (1494) and De viris illustribus Ger- 
maniae (1495), but is best remembered for two celebrated 
works on magic, Polygraphia (1507) and Chronologica mystica 
(1508). Though no Hebraist, the abbot dealt in these books 
with subjects such as numerology, planetary influences, and 
the Kabbalah. He immersed himself in alchemy and occult 
sciences and was eventually condemned and deposed from 
office. 

An opponent of the Inquisition, in 1510 he defended the 
Jews against charges of profaning the Host and of ritual mur- 
der (see *Blood Libel). Trithemius greatly influenced the as- 
trologer and alchemist Henry Cornelius Agrippa (1486-1535), 
who wrote a controversial defense of magic, De Occulta Phi- 
losophia (Cologne, 1531; Three Books of Occult Philosophy, Lon- 
don, 1651), the last part of which drew on Reuchlin and the 
Kabbalah. Both Trithemius and Agrippa further influenced 
the celebrated philosopher and alchemist Paracelsus (Theo- 
phrastus Bombastus ab Hohenheim, 1493-1541). The careers 
of Trithemius and his two disciples became fused in popu- 
lar imagination to produce the tragic figure of the legendary 
magician Faust. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.W. Seton-Watson (ed.), Tudor Studies Pre- 
sented to A.F. Pollard (1924), 79; M. Pachter, Paracelsus: Magic into 
Science (1951), index; F. Secret, Les kabbalistes chrétiens de la Renais- 
sance (1964), 157ff.; J. Silbernagel, Johannes Trithemius (1967). ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: N.L. Brann, The Abbot Trithemius (1981); W. Vogt, 
in: Ebernburghefte, 20 (1986), 7-20; E. Hellgardt: in: Sprache, Litera- 
tur, Kultur (1989), 355-75; R. Auenheimer (ed.), Johannes Trithemius: 
Humanismus und Magie... (1991); N.L. Brann, Trithemius and Magi- 
cal Theology... (1999). 


[Godfrey Edmond Silverman] 


TRIVALE, ION (originally Iosef Netzler; 1889-1917), Ro- 
manian literary critic. His Cronici literare (1915) and Vina 
Razboiuliu de Azi (“War Guilt of Our Days,’ 1915) were out- 
standing works of criticism hailed by the leading pundits. Tri- 
vale also published a volume of translations from Mark Twain. 
His death in action during World War 1 robbed Romania of 
one of its most promising critical essayists. 
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°TRIVETH (Trevet), NICHOLAS (Trivetus; 1257/65-1334 
or after), English theologian and historian. A Dominican 
preacher, Triveth taught at Oxford University and is best 
known for his English chronicle work, Annales sex Regum 
Angliae, covering the years 1136-1307 (published in Oxford, 
1719). He also wrote a commentary on St. Augustine’s De 
Civitate Dei (c. 1468-73). Many of his theological writings, 
manuscripts of which are in various Oxford and Cambridge 
libraries, reveal Triveth’s extensive knowledge of Hebrew and 
rabbinic literature. 

Outstanding among these is his commentary on Jerome’s 
translation of the Psalms (In Psalterium, written 1317-20; 
Bodleian, Oxford). Triveth, a pioneer English Hebraist and 
the first recorded student of *Maimonides in England, often 
quotes the Guide of the Perplexed. His commentary was used 
by another medieval English Hebraist, Henry of Cossey, who 
was Triveth’s contemporary at Cambridge. Other works by 
Triveth include De Computo Hebraeorum, and commentar- 
ies on Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, and other books of the 
Old Testament. He lived on the Continent from about 1300 
until 1314. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Loewe, in: V.D. Lipman (ed.), Three Cen- 
turies of Anglo-Jewish History (1961), 136ff.; idem, in: J.M. Shaftesley 
(ed.), Remember the Days. Essays... Presented to Cecil Roth (1966), 
28 ff; B. Smalley, The Study of the Bible in the Middle Ages (1952”), 
400. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


TRIWOSCH, JOSEPH ELIJAH (1855-1940), Hebrew writer 
and biblical commentator. Born in Vilna, Triwosch grew up 
in its Haskalah atmosphere. He first published poems and 
short stories - which were among the earliest Hebrew mod- 
ern fiction - in Ha-Levanon (1873). His story “Ha-Lita’i” (in: 
Ha-Shahar, 10 (1880)) and especially his book Dor Tahpukhot 
(1881) made a great impression. His stories “Din ve-Heshbon” 
(1895) and “Pesiot Ketannot” (1904) appeared separately. In 
addition to his stories he also published over the years arti- 
cles and feuilletons, mainly in Ha-Zeman. After World War 1, 
Triwosch taught at the Hebrew secondary school of Vilna. 
In his last years, he also engaged in biblical and philologi- 
cal research. 

His translations into Hebrew include many works of 
world literature, among them Tolstoy’s War and Peace (1921- 
24) and Anna Karenina (1918-22). He wrote the major part of 
the commentary, as well as the introductions, to the individual 
books of Mikra Meforash (1909, and after), a project of biblical 
exegesis, which he edited together with N. Lewin, D. Lewin, 
and D. Nottick. Triwosch also published an anthology of me- 
dieval Hebrew literature (1925) together with M.Y. Nadel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 34-35; Zeitlin, 


Bibliotheca, 398. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


TRNAVA (Hung. Nagyszombat; Ger. Tyrnauw), city in Slova- 
kia. There were Jews in Trnava from the 14", perhaps even the 
12 century, making it one of the oldest Jewish communities 
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in ancient Hungary. Economic life was organized in guilds, 
which would not accept Jews. Fierce competition developed 
between the guild members and the Jews. Adverse relations 
prevailed in wine production and trade as well. The local 
vineyard owners wanted a monopoly to dictate prices; but 
the Jews imported wine, reduced the price, and thus evoked 
hostility (1471-86). 

In the second half of the 14» century, Rabbi Eisig (Isac) 
Tyrnau officiated. He wrote the Sidur ha-Minhagim, a manual 
of Sabbath prayers used for centuries by Slovak, Czech, Hun- 
garian, and Austrian Jews. 

In the late 15" century, the burghers established a ghetto, 
locking the Jews in and depriving them of free movement. In 
1539 a *blood libel was invented, and several Jews were ex- 
ecuted. Hapsburg King Ferdinand ordered all Jews expelled. 
Jews were prohibited from staying in or even passing through 
Trnava. Only the few Jewish students of the local university 
could stay in the town. 

In 1717, under royal insistence, Jews were allowed to pass 
through the city. Emperor Joseph 11 permitted the family of 
Joseph Loeb Wolf to live in the city; they were later joined by 
three other families. Encountering great hostility, they some- 
times had to be protected by the military. In 1801 Wolf ap- 
pealed to the court in Vienna to be allotted land for a cem- 
etery. From that date, the hevra kaddisha was established in 
Trnava. In 1790 there were 78 Jews in the town. Until 1855, the 
community was under the jurisdiction of the nearby congre- 
gation Cifer, where Rabbi Simeon Sidon (1815-1891) resided. 
In 1855 he moved to Trnava. In 1814 a synagogue was erected. 
In 1855 the first Jewish school was installed. In 1848 a wave of 
plundering of Jewish property swept the city. Several neigh- 
boring communities joined the Trnava congregation. The Jew- 
ish school expanded in 1864. The next year, the community 
numbered 524. It was recognized by local and state authorities, 
which supervised its administration. After the 1868 Congress 
of Hungarian Jewry, the congregation chose the *status quo 
ante trend, refusing to join either the Orthodox or the Re- 
form. In 1891 it erected an impressive synagogue and owned 
a mikveh. That year, Rabbi Sidon died. Five years later, Rabbi 
Mayer Maximilian Stein assumed the position, holding it un- 
til 1934. Among his achievements, he compiled a book about 
Hungarian rabbis. 

In 1881, part of the congregation split and established an 
Orthodox congregation. It established its own school, mikveh, 
and synagogue (1914). It founded a renowned yeshivah, un- 
der the leadership or Rabbi David Unger (1885-1944). In 1930 
it moved to Nitra. 

In 1918 the Czechoslovak Republic was founded. In its 
first month, the new state saw a wave of violence. The popu- 
lation looted the property of the wealthy and the followers of 
the previous regime. But the main target was Jewish property 
of both the rich and poor. 

In the 19" century, Jews were deeply engaged in the eco- 
nomic life of the city, and Jewish entrepreneurs established 
or advanced several branches of industry, such as breweries, 
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sugar refineries, and confectionaries, providing employment 
for hundreds; their products were sold at home and abroad. 
Textile mills and ironworks also provided jobs. Jewish phy- 
sicians and lawyers were part of the expanding middle class, 
which turned Trnava into a modern town. 

The Zionist movement had deep roots in the community. 
Samuel Diamant participated in the First Zionist Congress 
in Basel in 1897; the following year he and friends founded 
Beit Yaakov. The Jewish party, supported by the Zionists, 
played an important role in public and municipal life. Both 
congregations developed social and philanthropic organiza- 
tions; cultural activity was promoted by many clubs and or- 
ganizations. 

In 1830 there were 84 Jews in the city. In 1850 the Jew- 
ish population grew to 200; in 1880 there were 1,325 Jews. In 
1904 they numbered 1,715; in 1910 there were 2,126. In 1930 
there were 2,728. 

Trnava was one of the Slovak centers of antisemitism. The 
first antisemitic party in Slovakia, the White Brotherhood (Biel 
Bratstvo), was founded there; it published “*Streicher-type” 
literature. The vicious antisemitism of this small organization 
influenced the Slovak storm troopers, the Rodobrana, and the 
Hlinka Guard. In December 1938, the status quo synagogue 
was torched by the mob. 

Trnava was one of the first Slovak cities to deport Jews 
to extermination camps in Poland in 1942. In 1941 the Jew- 
ish population was augmented by hundreds of Jews expelled 
from Bratislava. The first transport to leave Slovakia departed 
from Trnava on April 12, 1942. Altogether, some 2,500 Jews 
were deported from Trnava. 

In 1947 there were 336 Jews in Trnava. After the war, the 
status quo synagogue was made into a memorial for the mur- 
dered Trnava Jews. During the Communist regime, the me- 
morial was destroyed. The synagogue was reconstructed and 
is used by the local art museum for exhibits. Most of the sur- 
viving Jews emigrated after returning to Slovakia. After 1989, 
some 15 Jews lived in Trnava. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Der Israelit, 5 (1864), 228f., 244, 310, 3393 
S. Kohn, A zsidok térténete Magyarorszdgon (1884), index, s.v. Na- 
gyszombat; J. Bergel (Bergl), Geschichte der ungarischen Juden (1879), 
52; MHJ, passim; Magyar Zsid6 Lexikon (1929), s.v. Nagyszombat; R. 
Iltis (ed.), Die aussaeen unter Traenen... (1959), 199-205; E. Barkany- 
L. Dojc, Zidovské nabozenské obce na Slovensku (1991); Dejiny Trnavy 
(1989). 

[Yeshayahu Jelinek (24 ed.)] 


TROKI (Lith. Trakai; Ger. Traken), city in S.E. Lithuania; 
annexed to Russia after the third partition of Poland (1795), 
under Polish rule from 1922 to 1939. Troki is known as the 
site of an extended struggle between *Karaites and *Rabban- 
ite Jews. It was the most ancient and important of the Karaite 
communities in the kingdom of *Poland-Lithuania, having ap- 
parently been founded by Karaites brought from the Crimea 
by the Grand Duke of Lithuania, Witold (Vitovt). In 1388 Wi- 
told gave the Troki Karaites a charter of rights (in which they 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Noth, Hist Isr, 228, 230, 233, 239; Bright, Hist, 
index; EM, 2 (1965), 303-4 (incl. bibl.). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. 
Cogan, 1 Kings (AB; 2000), 408-12. 


[Hanoch Reviv] 


BAAZOV, HERZL (1904-1945), Georgian writer. Born sev- 
eral weeks after Theodor *Herzl’s death and named after him, 
Baazov grew up in Kutaisi in the house of his father, David 
Baazov, which was the first Zionist, Hebrew-speaking home in 
Georgia. Baazov became a well-known Georgian playwright 
and poet, and most of his writings were dedicated to Georgian 
Jewish life. At the age of 19, he translated the Song of Songs 
into Georgian. His first play, about the life and death of Itzko 
(Abraham Isaac) Rizhinashvili - a young Jewish revolution- 
ary who was killed during the upheaval of 1905 in a fight with 
Czarist gendarmes - was staged at the Tbilisi (Tiflis) State The- 
ater. Another of his plays, The Dumb Opened Their Mouths, 
dealt with the social changes in the life of the Tat-speaking 
*Mountain Jews after the Russian Revolution. He also wrote 
poetry, including the well-known poem “Cain” In the 1930s 
he began to write a trilogy about the changes in Jewish life in 
Georgia after the revolution. In spite of his positive attitude 
to the revolution as a social phenomenon, he was suddenly 
arrested and deported in 1937, after the publication of the 
first part of the trilogy. No indictment against him was ever 
published, but it is assumed that he was accused of “Jewish 
bourgeois nationalism.” In 1945 he died in exile, somewhere 
in the Soviet far north. An indirect rehabilitation of his name 
occurred in 1964, when the official Georgian Writers’ Union 
celebrated his 60‘ birthday. Several of his writings were re- 
published, but were not translated into Russian. The Geor- 
gian writer G. Tsitsishvili published a book on Baazov's life 
and work (1964) that, inter alia, mentions his close relations 
with S. *Mikhoels, P. *Markish, and other Soviet Jewish writ- 
ers and artists. 

His younger brother, MEIR BAAZOV (1915-1970), an en- 
gineer, was also a Hebrew scholar and served in the 1940s as 
director of the Hebrew section of the Georgian National Li- 
brary in Tbilisi. 

[Mordkhai Neishtat] 


BAB, JULIUS (1880-1955), German drama critic and literary 
historian. Born in Berlin, where he studied literature and phi- 
losophy, Bab was a critic of the Berlin theater for more than 
three decades. He was also lecturer and adviser to the Berlin 
people's theater, the Volksbuehne. In June 1933, in an attempt 
to maintain cultural life among the Jews after the rise of Na- 
zism, Bab founded the Juedischer Kulturbund, which had its 
own theater. In 1940 he fled to the U.S., where he became 
the dramatic critic of the New York Staatszeitung. Bab’s col- 
lected reviews of the Berlin theater, Die Chronik des deutschen 
Dramas (1921-22), are an important source for the history 
of modern German drama. His other works include mono- 
graphs on Shakespeare, Shaw, Dehmel, and Albert Basser- 
mann and a volume of essays, Am Rande der Zeit (1915). A 
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book of verse, Ausgewaehlte Gedichte... (1930), includes the 
poem “Der Jude.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Rauschenbusch, in: Quarterly Journal 
of Speech, 2 (1946), 33-40; H. Bergholz, in: Books Abroad, 25 (1951), 
26f. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Ricarda, “Geothe im Ghetto — Zum 
Selbstverstaéndnis des Kulturbundes deutscher Juden (1933-1935), 
in: Tribiine, 167 (2003), 138-47; M.H. Gelber, “Internationalismus in 
der deutsch-jiidischen Literatur - Glueckel von Hameln, Georg Her- 
mann, Julius Bab und das ‘Yale-Buch,;” in: Die deutsch-jiidische Er- 
fahrung (2003), 69-84; E. Albanis, German-Jewish Cultural Identity 
from 1900 to the Aftermath of the First World War (2002); S. Rogge- 
Gau, Die doppelte Wurzel des Daseins - Julius Bab und der juedische 
Kulturbund Berlin (1999). 


[Rudolf Kayser / Bjoern Siegel (2"¢ ed.)] 


BABAD, a family of rabbis. The founder of the family was 
Isaac of Cracow, son of Issachar Berish, a parnas of the Coun- 
cil of Four Lands, and grandson of Heschel, av bet din of Cra- 
cow. He served as rabbi of Brzezany and then of Brody, where 
he died in 1704. His children added the word Babad (an acro- 
nym of Benei Av Bet Din, “children of the av bet din”) to their 
signatures, and it eventually became their surname. Among 
members of the family were the following: 

JOSHUA HESCHEL B. ISAAC BABAD (1754-1838). Joshua 
Heschel b. Isaac Babad grandson of the communal leader, 
Jacob Jekel Babad of Brody, who served as rabbi of Budzanow 
and, from 1801, of Tarnopol. He was one of the opponents, in 
1813, of the teaching system in the school founded by Joseph 
*Perl, where secular studies were also taught. After a short stay 
in Lublin (1828), he was compelled to leave the city because 
of his dispute with the Mitnaggedim there, and he returned to 
Tarnapol, where he died. Joshua’s responsa on the four parts 
of the Shulhan Arukh, Sefer Yehoshua (Zolkiew, 1829), was 
considered a basic halakhic work, upon which contemporary 
rabbis relied for their rulings. 

MENACHEM MUNISH B. JOSHUA HESCHEL BABAD 
(1865-1938). Menachem Munish b. Joshua Heschel Babad a 
well-known personality in Galician Jewry and a halakhic au- 
thority of note. He was born in Brody where he was educated 
by his father and afterward by his father-in-law. He succeeded 
his father as av bet din of Strzyzow in 1892, and in 1894, after 
the death of his father-in-law, he accepted a call to serve as 
rabbi of Jaworow, a post which he occupied until 1911. The rest 
of his life was spent in Tarnopol. Menahem participated in 
rabbinical conferences of 1925 and 1927 in Cracow and Lvov. 
His method of study, resembling that of the Lithuanian yeshi- 
vot, was characterized by a logical analysis of the words of the 
sages, a comprehensive review of every aspect of the subject 
under discussion, and a summation of all the relevant views. 
His many responsa were collected in Havazzelet ha-Sharon 
(1931-38), covering all four parts of the Shulhan Arukh. 
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were called Jews) which assured them the status of freemen, 
commercial and professional freedom, religious liberty, and 
the right to their own jurisdiction. These privileges were con- 
firmed and even extended by the Lithuanian dukes and Pol- 
ish kings of the 15" to 17» centuries. In 1441 Casimir rv (see 
*Poland) granted the status of a city with *Magdeburg rights 
to that half of Troki occupied by the Karaites, under a special 
judge who was to deal with their internecine quarrels. After 
1625 some Rabbanite families settled in Troki and engaged in 
trade, but in 1646 the Karaites obtained from Ladislaus rv an 
order banning those Jews from living in Troki and competing 
with the Karaites in commerce. 

The Karaites of Troki, who up to recent times spoke a pe- 
culiar Tatar dialect, were comfortably situated, some of them 
becoming very wealthy. Although they were expelled along 
with the Jews of Lithuania in 1495, they resettled after the de- 
cree was canceled in 1503. They cooperated on many occa- 
sions with the Rabbanite communities in matters of taxes and 
confirmation of privileges, and lent Troki charters of rights 
to those communities for purposes of intercession with the 
authorities. The representatives of Troki were the acknowl- 
edged leaders at the councils of all the Lithuanian Karaites. 
The regulations of the all-Lithuanian Karaite Council, which 
met in Troki in 1553, were handed over to the heads of the 
Rabbanite communities for their approval in 1568, when the 
latter assembled at *Grodno. In 1579 the Karaite community 
of Troki was called on to join the discussions of the organiza- 
tion of Lithuanian Jewish communities concerning taxation; 
during the activity of the Council of Lithuania (see *Councils 
of the Lands), Troki paid the royal taxes through the Council. 
Up to the *Chmielnicki massacres of 1648 good relations ob- 
tained between the Karaites of Troki and the communities of 
Lithuania. Among the learned Karaites of Troki in the 15" and 
16‘ centuries were Isaac b. Abraham *Troki, author of Hizzuk 
Emunah (against Christianity); his pupil Joseph b. Mordecai 
*Malinovski; *Zerah b. Nathan; Ezra b. Nisan (d. 1666); and 
Josiah b. Judah (d. after 1658). The last three were influenced 
by Joseph Solomon *Delmedigo. 

Troki was so severely affected by the Russian-Polish 
struggle over the Ukraine in 1654-67 that by about 1680 there 
were no more than about 30 families in the declining Karaite 
community, divided by disputes with the other Karaite com- 
munities and with the Council of Lithuania regarding taxa- 
tion demands. With the encouragement of King John 111 So- 
bieski, in 1688 a number of householders moved from Troki 
to Kukizov (Krasny Ostrov) near Lvov, to establish a Karaite 
community there. At the beginning of the 18» century Troki 
was again hit by war, famine, and plague, so that only three 
Karaite families remained. About that time another conflict 
broke out over the Rabbanites’ right of domicile (permission 
was granted in the end). But in 1765 there were about 150 Rab- 
banites and 300 Karaites in Troki and its environs. 

After Troki passed to Russia, many Jews who had been 
expelled from the villages settled there in 1804. In the same 
year the Karaites began to fight for the expulsion of those refu- 
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gees, and in 1835, after protracted legal debates, the Rabbanites 
were ordered to leave the city within five years. In 1862 this 
order was rescinded and the Rabbanites returned to Troki. In 
1879 there were about 600 Karaites there and in 1897, 377 Kara- 
ites and 1,112 Rabbanites (out of a total population of 3,240). 
Some of the Troki Karaites left the town and established a new 
community in Vilna. In the 19 and 20" centuries relations 
between Karaites and Jews were strained and hostile. 


[Mordekhai Nadav] 


Before the outbreak of World War 11, there were about 
300 Jews in Troki. The Jewish community was liquidated on 
Sept. 30, 1941. Only the Karaite community remained, and 
according to the 1959 Soviet census there were 5,700 Kara- 
ites in Troki. After the war the Jewish community was not 
reconstituted. 
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TROKI, ISAAC BEN ABRAHAM (c. 1533-c. 1594), *Kara- 
ite scholar, born in Troki (according to Mann's hypothesis, he 
was born and died eight years earlier than the above dates). 
Troki’s learning earned him the respect and deference of his 
fellow Karaites, and his knowledge of Latin and Polish enabled 
him to hold conversations on theological subjects with Roman 
Catholic, Protestant, and Eastern Orthodox clergymen, as well 
as with Socinian and other sectarian adherents. The result of 
these discussions was his famous apology for Judaism entitled 
Hizzuk Emunah. Troki himself did not live to complete the 
work and his pupil Joseph b. Mordecai *Malinovski (Troki) 
supplied it with preface and index. 

Troki’s reasoned defense of Judaism and his penetrating 
examination of the vulnerable points of Christian tradition 
and dogma caused his work to achieve immediate popularity. 
It was circulated in manuscript by interested Jewish readers, 
and each copyist felt free to modify the text according to his 
own views, so that at present, pending the discovery of more 
authentic manuscripts, it would probably be impossible to re- 
store Isaac’s original text in its entirety. In about 1629 *Zerah 
b. Nathan of Troki offered the work to *Manasseh Ben Israel 
for publication at the latter’s press in Amsterdam, but it was 
not printed there (presumably Manasseh declined the offer). 
Several decades later, another manuscript copy, apparently 
amended by a *Rabbanite copyist, fell into the hands of Johann 
Christoph *Wagenseil, who published it with a Latin trans- 
lation and an extensive refutation in his Tela ignea Satanae 
(“The Fiery Darts of Satan”; Altdorf, 1681). The Latin version 
made Troki’s work accessible to wider Christian circles, and 
some of his arguments were later taken over by the 18"-cen- 
tury anticlerical writers; Voltaire mentions the Hizzuk Emunah 
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as a masterpiece of its kind. Troki would probably have been 
dismayed at this notoriety; he no doubt intended to have his 
work circulate among Jewish scholars only. 

Wagenseil’s text of the Hizzuk Emunah was reprinted for 
Jewish use at Amsterdam in 1705, and a Yiddish translation 
was printed there in 1717. An English translation by Moses 
Mocatta, uncle of Sir Moses Montefiore, was issued at London 
in 1851, with the statement on the title page “Printed but not 
published” (republ. 1970 with introd. by T. Weiss-Rosmarin). 
A German translation was published by David Deutsch (with 
the Hebrew text; 2"4 edition, Sohrau, 1873). Among other edi- 
tions, one appeared in Calcutta in 1846, and another in New 
York in 1932. 

Some of Troki’s hymns are included in the official Kara- 
ite prayer book. He is also said to have composed some works 
on Karaite ritual law. 
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TROTSKY (Bronstein), LEV DAVIDOVICH (Leon; 
1879-1940), Russian revolutionary, Soviet and Communist 
leader. Trotsky was the son of a Jewish farmer of Ivanovka, 
Ukraine. He studied mathematics at Odessa University, but 
gave up his studies to devote himself to revolutionary activi- 
ties and joined the illegal Social Democratic Party in 1896. 
Arrested by the czarist authorities in 1898 and sent to Siberia, 
he escaped to England in October 1902, arriving on a forged 
passport issued in the name of “Trotsky.” In London he coop- 
erated with *Lenin, *Martov, and *Axelrod in editing the Social 
Democratic organ Iskra. At the second congress of the Rus- 
sian Social Democratic Party in 1903, Trotsky attacked Lenin 
and supported the Mensheviks. In 1904 he left Iskra and pub- 
lished a pamphlet Nashi Politicheskiye zadachi (“Our Political 
Tasks”), in which he again attacked Lenin, exposing the dicta- 
torial tendencies of the Bolsheviks. He became an independent 
socialist and worked for reconciliation between the various 
factions. At that time, under the influence of Helphand (Par- 
vus), he formulated the theory of permanent revolution, ac- 
cording to which a bourgeois revolution in Russia would, by 
its inner momentum, lead quickly to the socialist stage, even 
before the socialist revolution in the West. 

Trotsky returned to Russia at the outbreak of the 1905 
Revolution and became a leader of the revolutionary workers’ 
council (soviet) in Petersburg. He was arrested while chair- 
ing a meeting of the council and deported to Siberia a second 
time. Again he escaped and arrived in London in 1907 to take 
part in the congress of the Social Democratic Party. Later he 
moved to Vienna where he lived for several years as a corre- 
spondent for the popular liberal newspaper Kiyevskaya Mysi 
and wrote numerous articles devoted mainly to revolution- 
ary theory. 

At the outbreak of World War 1 Trotsky left for neutral 
Switzerland and wrote a detailed exposition of his anti-war 
policy entitled Der Krieg und die Internationale. He went to 
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Paris in November 1914 to propagate his ideas in the émigré 
newspaper Nashe Slovo. Expelled two years later, he went to 
New York. 

Trotsky returned to Russia shortly after the outbreak of 
the Revolution of February 1917, and was given a tremendous 
welcome by the Petrograd workers. He now cooperated with 
Lenin. Kerensky’s provisional government arrested him, but 
he was soon released. While in prison he was elected to the 
Central Committee of the Bolsheviks. He also became head of 
the Petrograd Soviet and of its Military Revolutionary Com- 
mittee. Trotsky voted for the armed insurrection at the deci- 
sive meeting of the Bolshevik Central Committee. He directed 
the operation of the armed uprising on November 7, when 
the members of the provisional government were arrested 
and Soviet rule established. From then on Trotsky was one of 
the main organizers and leaders of the October Revolution 
and the Soviet regime, and played a part second only to that 
of Lenin. He became people’s commissar for foreign affairs 
and head of the Russian delegation at the Brest-Litovsk peace 
talks. It was during this period that Trotsky and Lenin clashed 
over the question of peace with Germany. Trotsky, believing 
the German revolution to be imminent, was against signing a 
peace treaty which would give imperial Germany large parts 
of Russian territory; he proposed to stop the war unilater- 
ally, but not to make peace under these conditions, coining 
the formula, “neither war nor peace.” But the more skeptical 
Lenin insisted upon signing the peace treaty in order to save 
the revolution from a renewed Russo-German war. 

In March 1918, Trotsky became people's commissar for 
military affairs, organizing the Red Army and directing mili- 
tary operations on the various civil war fronts from his famous 
armored train. After the bloody suppression of the Kronstadt 
fleet mutiny, aimed against the Bolshevik dictatorship, he took 
the salute at the victory parade in April 1921. He also served as 
people's commissar for transport and was responsible for pre- 
venting the complete collapse of the railway system. 

In internal party debates during Lenin’s lifetime, he ex- 
pounded a harsh “left-wing” approach to the problems of the 
legitimacy of revolutionary terror against the regime's oppo- 
nents, how to induce the peasants to supply the cities with 
food, and labor discipline in the nationalized industry. 

After Lenin’s death in 1924, however, Trotsky’s position 
in the Communist hierarchy weakened quickly as a result of 
a campaign by party veterans aimed at discrediting him. He 
fought back with great determination. He headed the semi- 
legal left-wing opposition in the party and even enjoyed, from 
time to time, demonstrative support, mainly from younger 
party members and students. Stalin, however, played the vari- 
ous leaders and factions against each other until he assumed 
sole control of the party machine, and within two years suc- 
ceeded in ousting Trotsky from the political life of both the 
Soviet Union and the Communist International. In January 
1925, Trotsky was forced to resign from the Ministry of War 
and subsequently held only lesser posts in the Supreme Eco- 
nomic Council. Removed from the Politburo and the Central 
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Committee in 1926, he was eventually expelled from the Com- 
munist Party on November 14, 1927, on the grounds that he 
was an “instigator of counterrevolutionary demonstrations.” 
In January 1928, Trotsky was convicted of counterrevo- 
lutionary activities and sent to Alma-Ata in Turkestan. Even 
there he fearlessly continued to lead the left-wing opposition 
in the Communist Party and a year later was expelled to Tur- 
key with his wife and son. In Turkey he maintained contact 
with the opposition to Stalin in an attempt to organize a new 
Communist International, independent of Moscow. He went 
to Norway in 1936, but was forced to leave after several de- 
fendants at the Moscow trials accused him of joining *Zino- 
viev and *Kamenev in “an imperialist plot” to murder Stalin. 
He later settled in Mexico. During his years in exile he pro- 
duced his vast literary output, including My Life (1930), The 
History of the Russian Revolution (3 vols., 1932-33), and The 
Permanent Revolution (1931), and edited The Living Thoughts 
of Karl Marx, published in 1939. On August 21, 1940, he was 
assassinated in Mexico City by a “friend” who is generally as- 
sumed to have acted on Stalin’s orders. Remarkably gifted, a 
brilliant writer and orator, Trotsky fought all his life to bring 
about the socialist world revolution. He was opposed to Stalin's 
policy of building up “Socialism in one country,” arguing 
that Socialism could only be achieved through revolution on 
a world scale. In 1938, his followers assembled in Switzerland 
to found the Fourth International which would be indepen- 
dent of the Moscow-centered Third (Communist) Interna- 
tional, but they failed to create a mass movement in support 
of Trotsky. In the Soviet Union his name and the term Trotsky- 
ism officially became synonymous with treason and perfidy 
and served as the main object of hatred and slander during the 
famous purge-trials of veteran Bolsheviks in the middle and 
late 1930s. Trotsky’s role in the revolution and the early Soviet 
regime was expunged from all official historical records in the 
Soviet Union and in the “orthodox” Communist movement 
everywhere, but he has had supporters and admirers in many 
countries including, silently, in the Soviet Union as well. 


Trotsky and the “Jewish Question” 

Convinced that there was no future for the Jews as a sepa- 
rate people, Trotsky favored their assimilation. At the second 
congress of the Russian Social Democratic Party (1903), he 
attacked the *Bund, claiming that despite its opposition to 
Zionism, it had adopted the nationalist character of Zionism. 
After the Sixth Zionist Congress he wrote an article in Iskra 
prophesying the disappearance of the movement (Jan. 1, 
1904). 

Trotsky visualized the solution of the Jewish problem 
only through the socialist reshaping of society within an in- 
ternational framework. But he was quite aware of the fact 
that his Jewish origin was a political handicap. When Lenin, 
after the victory of Nov. 7, 1917, proposed to put him at the 
head of the first Soviet government, Trotsky refused, and - in 
his own words (Moya Zhizn, 11, 62-63) - mentioned “among 
other arguments the national aspect: would it be wise to give 
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into the hands of the enemies such an additional weapon as 
my being Jewish?” Later he was shocked at the antisemitic in- 
nuendos of the campaign conducted against him in the late 
1920s in the Soviet Union and he later emphasized the antise- 
mitic undertones of the Moscow trials against Zinoviev, Ka- 
meney, and others. In an interview with the New York Jewish 
Daily Forward, he admitted, in 1937, that the reemergence of 
antisemitism in Germany and the U.S.S.R. had brought him 
to the conclusion that the Jewish problem required a terri- 
torial solution, but he did not believe that Palestine was the 
answer; and the final solution would come only through the 
emancipation of all humanity by international socialism. “The 
longer the rotten bourgeois society lives, the more and more 
barbaric will antisemitism become everywhere,” he said in 
the same interview. 

In Trotsky and the Jews (1972), J. Nedava has made a spe- 
cial study of this question, throwing new light on the subject 
and revealing, inter alia, that Trotsky sat as an adviser at the 
Sixth Zionist Congress in Basle (1903), and later became in- 
creasingly interested in the Jewish Labor Movement in Erez 
Israel. 
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TROYES, chief town of the department of Aube, in north- 
east central France. Evidence of the earliest period of Jewish 
settlement in Troyes is derived from rabbinic sources. From 
the first half of the 11" century, an organized Jewish commu- 
nity collected taxes from its members, and Jews owned real 
estate, more particularly vineyards. The *synods which were 
reputedly held in the town may have been little more than as- 
semblies convened by the local community and expanded to 
include the representatives of a number of dependent com- 
munities. It may be assumed that in *Rashi’s time the com- 
munity numbered no more than 100 people. Only from the 
beginning of the 13'* century is there evidence of the Jews of 
Troyes engaging in *moneylending; their clients included 
the Saint-Loup Abbey. On the other hand, a number of Jews 
owed this abbey a regular quitrent, which was calculated in 
measures of wheat and wine, presumably for plots of land or 
vineyards leased from it. 

In 1288 the community was persecuted, with accompa- 
nying bloodshed, as a result of an accusation of ritual mur- 
der (see *Blood Libel). On Good Friday, March 26, during 
the Jewish Passover, a body was surreptitiously placed in the 
house of one of the Jewish notables, Isaac Chatelain. The in- 
quiry was carried out by the Franciscan and Dominican Or- 
ders, and 13 Jews (most of them members of Chatelain’s fam- 
ily) sacrificed themselves in order to spare the remainder of 
the community. They were handed over to the “secular arm” 
and burned on April 24. The shock which was aroused in the 
Jewish world by this auto-da-fé can be measured by the fact 
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that six elegies, in Hebrew or in Judeo-French, relate the de- 
tails of it. The most moving account is the famous Complainte 
de Troyes, a Judeo-French elegy, the author of which Arséne 
*Darmesteter identified as Jacob b. Judah de Lotra (Lorraine), 
who also wrote a Hebrew elegy on the subject (manuscript in 
Vatican Library). Although King *Philip 1v the Fair prohib- 
ited the religious orders from prosecuting any Jew in France 
without informing the civil authorities — even ifit be for a re- 
ligious crime (1288) — he did not disregard the material benefit 
accruing from this auto-da-fé when he ordered the confisca- 
tion of the victims’ property for the treasury. 

Following the banishment of the Jews of France in 1306, 
Jews returned to Troyes after 1315. In 1320 King *Philip v the 
Tall addressed a series of criticisms to the bailiff of Troyes be- 
cause he tolerated Jews not wearing their distinctive sign and 
permitted them to make so much noise in their synagogues 
(indicating that at least two were still in existence) that even 
the predicant friars and the minor canons were disturbed in 
the execution of their duties. The Jews do not appear to have 
returned to Troyes after the expulsion of 1322, although sev- 
eral Jews in the duchy and county of Burgundy between 1332 
and 1388 originated in Troyes. During the 14 and 15" cen- 
turies, however, Christians bearing the surname “le Juif” are 
mentioned in Troyes and were possibly descendants of con- 
verted Jews. The Jewish quarter, also known as “La Broce-aux- 
Juifs,” was situated in the St. Frobert parish, and the St. Frobert 
Church is thought to be a former synagogue. The cemetery 
was situated at the entrance of the Faubourg de Preize. Troyes 
was the native city of Rashi, the great commentator on the 
Bible and Talmud. Rashi served as the rabbi of Troyes, where 
he founded (c. 1070) a school which became famous. The pres- 
ent-day streets rue de la Synagogue and rue Salomon Rachi 
perpetuate the memory of the flourishing medieval commu- 
nity, although their topographical relationship to the ancient 
location has not been determined. After Rashi, the scholars 
who taught or were born in Troyes included R. Jacob b. Meir 
*Tam, R. *Joseph b. Moses, the tosafist R. Samson, R. Joseph 
Hazzan b. Judah, his son Menahem, and the disciple of the 
latter, Judah b. Eliezer. 

In 1808, there was not a single Jew in Troyes or in the 
whole of the department of Aube. The community was reor- 
ganized only during the second half of the 19» century (the 
synagogue was erected in 1877). On the eve of World War 11 
there were some 200 Jews in Troyes. During the war, however, 
a large number of non-French Jews, as well as those who came 
from “prohibited” departments, were interned in the town by 
the Germans. The community, which was reconstituted after 
World War 11, numbered 400 in the early 1970s and has since 
1966 maintained the Rashi Community Center. 
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TRUJILLO, town in Estremadura, W. Spain, on an impor- 
tant junction near the Portuguese border. Trujillo was taken 
by Alfonso viir in 1184, then reconquered by the Moors; it 
definitely became part of the kingdom of Castile only in 1233. 
It may be assumed that there was a Jewish settlement there in 
the Muslim period, but the available data mainly concerns the 
Christian period. Toward the end of the 13 century, the com- 
munity of Trujillo was the second largest in Estremadura, after 
Badajoz. In the 14" century Jews in Trujillo owned land, vine- 
yards, and houses, which apparently had belonged to them be- 
fore. There also were merchants and craftsmen among them. 
No data has survived about the fate of this community during 
the 1391 persecutions, but there were Jews who forsook their 
faith under duress in Trujillo as elsewhere. Yet the community 
was able to pay 6,000 maravedis in 1439 and 7,500 in 1474. A 
year before the edict of expulsion, in 1491, it spiraled to 11,400 
maravedis, owing to an influx of refugees from other Jewish 
communities and to a special tax imposed as a contribution 
toward the war against Granada. In 1480 the segregation of 
Jews and Conversos into different quarters was carried out in 
Trujillo. The Jews were ordered to leave their quarter within 
two years and resettle in another part allotted to them. Ex- 
change of houses was arranged, and the Jews were allowed to 
build a synagogue in their own area. Abraham *Seneor col- 
lected taxes and imposts in the town and its surroundings in 
the 1480s. The community existed until the edict of expulsion, 
when the exiles from elsewhere in Spain passed through Tru- 
jillo and Badajoz on their way to Portugal. 
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[Haim Beinart] 


“TRUMAN, HARRY S. (1884-1972), 33°¢ president of the 
United States. From 1922 to 1924 his partner in an unsuccess- 
ful haberdashery business in Kansas City was Eddie Jacobson, 
a Jewish businessman. Truman was elected to the U.S. Senate 
in 1935, in 1945 became vice president, and a few months later 
(April 12, 1945) - on Roosevelt’s death — president. 

Among the vast problems faced by Truman following 
the defeat of Germany and Japan in 1945 were Jewish refugees 
and the disposition of Palestine. In 1945 and 1946 they were 
only remotely related to the major crisis of the Cold War, but 
it nevertheless proved uncommonly difficult to find a solu- 
tion. In the short run, Truman desired to bring 100,000 dis- 
placed Jews to Palestine. This was supplemented by a request 
to Congress, repeated in his address of Oct. 4, 1946 (which fell 
on the Day of Atonement), to liberalize the immigration laws 
so that more displaced persons, “including Jews,’ might enter. 
The U.S. Legislation permitting 200,000 displaced persons to 
enter above the quota was passed in 1948. Truman's desire to 
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send Jewish pps to Palestine was subsequently supported by 
the recommendation of the Anglo-American Committee of 
Inquiry (April 1946) and also by the United Nations Special 
Committee on Palestine (uNscop; August 1947). But Truman 
was less certain regarding the establishment of a Jewish state, 
maintaining that the UN was the proper agency for handling 
the long-range solution of the Middle East problem. Even 
such steps as Truman was willing to advocate - the entrance 
of more Jewish refugees into Palestine and tentative support of 
the concept of partition — faced the stubborn opposition of his 
closest advisers in the State Department and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, and resentment by the British government. When the 
State of Israel was proclaimed on May 14, 1948, Truman per- 
sonally made certain that within its first half hour of existence 
de facto U.S. recognition was extended to it. Nevertheless, he 
continued to advocate a temporary UN Trusteeship for the 
area. He subsequently opposed severing the Negev from the 
new state, a key element of the Bernadotte partition plan. 
There was some speculation concerning Truman’s mo- 
tives in precipitously reversing U.S. policy for Palestine. The 
critical situation of the Democratic Party preceding the elec- 
tion of 1948 fueled suspicion that Truman acted purely for 
political reasons. It had become clear in the years after Roos- 
evelt’s death that the coalition of southern conservatives and 
urban-based liberal elements which formed the core of the 
Democratic Party, was no longer viable. The former compo- 
nents broke away from the party to form the Dixiecrats. At the 
same time a strong pull from the left developed when Henry 
Wallace formed the Progressive Party. Its platform of “progres- 
sive capitalism” and sincere negotiations with the Soviet Union 
to nip the developing Cold War in the bud exercised a strong 
attraction for the traditional left-wing elements in the Jewish 
voting bloc. At the same time the imposition of an arms em- 
bargo for the Middle East in December 1947 and the fact that 
the Republican Party candidate, Thomas Dewey, had given 
strong pledges of support to the U.S. Zionists, threatened to 
capture the Jewish vote or at least deny it to the Democrats, 
who needed it desperately to keep their chances alive. In Feb- 
ruary 1948 the worst fears of Democratic leaders regarding the 
loss of the Jewish vote were confirmed when Leo Isaacson ran 
on the Wallace platform in a largely Jewish congressional dis- 
trict in the East Bronx, New York, and won by a two to one 
margin. It was at this juncture that Truman supposedly de- 
cided to make an all-out bid to win back the Jewish vote. He 
did so by recognizing the State of Israel in May 1948. 
Undoubtedly some political capital did accrue to Truman 
as a result of this step and his strong support for the new state 
between May and the election in November. The election re- 
sults show that the Republican ticket was able to attract only 
two to three percent more of the Jewish vote in the election 
of 1948 as compared to 1944. But like the theory that Truman 
chose to recognize Israel because of the influence of his long- 
time friend and former business partner Eddie Jacobson, such 
theorizing is too simplistic to fit the facts. The considerable 
vote for Henry Wallace, especially in the poorer Jewish dis- 
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tricts of the urban northeast, indicates that the great major- 
ity of Jewish voters were still drawn to the party of liberalism 
and Franklin Roosevelt which both Truman and Wallace were 
heir to. Truman himself adamantly denied that his recogni- 
tion was based on domestic political imperatives: “The fate of 
the Jewish victims of Hitlerism,” he explains in his memoirs, 
“was a matter of deep personal concern to me...” It may well 
be that in Truman the Jewish voter finally found the powerful 
Christian leader who personified that sense of civilized world 
conscience which they had hopefully assigned to his prede- 
cessor, Franklin Roosevelt. 

On the whole, it can be said that the liberal, “Fair-Deal” 
administration over which Truman presided from 1948 to 1952 
remained popular with Jewish voters even when the tide of 
general public opinion began to run against it as a result of the 
Korean War. The Jews were the one constituent of the original 
New Deal coalition put together by Roosevelt to show practi- 
cally no defection to the Republican camp during the Eisen- 
hower-Stevenson campaign of 1952, a fact which reflected on 
Truman’s ability to satisfy Jewish sentiments both in his policy 
toward Israel and his stand on domestic issues. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Harry S Truman, Memoirs: Year of Decision, 
1 (1955); Years of Trial and Hope, 2 (1956); C. Phillips, Truman Presi- 
dency: History of a Triumphant Succession (1966); FE. Manuel, Reali- 
ties of American Palestine Relations (1949); N. Safran, United States 
and Israel (1967); E. Jacobson, in: ajA, 20 (April 1968), 3-15. 


[Henry L. Feingold] 


TRUMPELDOR, JOSEPH (1880-1920), soldier, symbol of 
pioneering and armed defense in Erez Israel. Joseph's father, 
Zeev (Vladimir; 1830-1915), was a soldier in the army of Nich- 
olas 1. His son Joseph, born in Pyatigorsk (northern Cauca- 
sus), was sent to a religious school in Rostov-on-Don before he 
attended a Russian municipal school. Since, as a Jew, he could 
not attend high school, he studied dentistry. He was influenced 
by the idea of the collective commune as described by Tolstoy 
and practiced by the Tolstoyan settlers near his hometown. In 
Trumpeldor’s mind, this ideal became intertwined with his 
concept of Zionism through the establishment of agricultural 
communes in Erez Israel, which, if necessary, would be de- 
fended by armed force. In 1902 Trumpeldor was drafted into 
the army, volunteered for the 27" East Siberian Regiment, and 
was sent with it to Port Arthur. By volunteering for danger- 
ous missions, Trumpeldor distinguished himself in the Russo- 
Japanese War (1904), in which he was severely wounded, and 
his left arm had to be amputated. Upon recovery, Trumpeldor 
asked his commanding officer to send him back to the front 
although he had the right to be demobilized. His request was 
granted and received mention in a special order for the day, 
in which he was promoted to the rank of a noncommissioned 
officer. When Port Arthur surrendered (late 1904), Trumpel- 
dor was transferred to a prisoner-of-war camp in Japan, where 
he worked for the welfare of his fellow prisoners and devoted 
special attention to the Jews among them, organizing a Zionist 
group and a group of Jewish soldiers, whose aim was to go to 
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Erez Israel and establish an agricultural commune there. In 
1906 he was returned to Russia. Although a Jew, he received 
the rank of officer and was awarded several major decorations 
for distinguished service. 

Trumpeldor entered the law faculty of the University of 
St. Petersburg, simultaneously working to form a group that 
would implement his idea of collective settlement in Erez 
Israel. In 1911 Trumpeldor and his comrades, whose declared 
aim was the liberation of the Jewish people from national op- 
pression through an independent existence in Erez Israel, held 
their first meeting in Romny (Ukraine). In 1912, together with 
a group of his comrades, Trumpeldor went to Erez Israel and 
worked for a time at the Migdal farm and the kevuzah *Deg- 
anyah. He participated in the defense of the Jewish settlements 
in Lower Galilee. When World War 1 broke out, he refused to 
take Ottoman citizenship and was deported to Egypt. In Alex- 
andria he advocated the establishment of a legion of volunteers 
from among the Erez Israel deportees that would put itself at 
the disposal of the British to help liberate the country from 
the Turks. He accepted the British army's proposal to form the 
Zion Mule Corps (see *Jewish Legion), which he regarded as 
a first step toward the formation of a Jewish military force to 
liberate Erez Israel. With the corps, of which he was deputy 
commander, Trumpeldor left for Gallipoli and between May 
and December 1915 took part in the major British offensive 
against the Turks. He set an example by his bravery and his 
willingness to undertake the most difficult tasks. After the 
Gallipoli campaign, Trumpeldor returned to Alexandria, and, 
after the corps’ disbandment, proceeded to London, where he 
joined Vladimir *Jabotinsky in efforts to form a Jewish Legion 
from among the Russian Jews living in England, using a group 
of soldiers of the Zion Mule Corps as a nucleus. 

In June 1917, Trumpeldor left for Russia to persuade the 
Provisional Russian Government to form Jewish regiments 
in the Russian army that could be sent to the Caucasian front 
and from there could break through to Erez Israel. Trumpel- 
dor was active in the Jewish Soldiers’ movement in Russia 
and at its conference in Kiev, at which it was decided to form 
the General Federation of Jewish Soldiers in Russia and the 
General Federation for Self-Defense. He was elected com- 
missar for Jewish Soldiers’ Affairs. After the October Revolu- 
tion Trumpeldor received permission to form the first Jewish 
regiment, whose chief objective was to combat the massa- 
cre of Jews; but the plan was canceled when Soviet Russia 
signed the peace treaty with Germany (January 1918). The 
regiment was disbanded and the Jewish defense organization 
outlawed; Trumpeldor was arrested at Petrograd but was soon 
released. He then devoted himself to the establishment of the 
*He-Halutz movement in Russia, whose aim was to organize 
and prepare young Jews for settlement in Erez Israel. He was 
elected chairman of He-Halutz at its first conference in 1919, 
at which he demanded the introduction of military training 
for He-Halutz members. He tried to gather groups of pioneers 
from various parts of Russia and to form centers for training 
and migration to Erez Israel in Minsk and in the Crimea. 
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In 1919, Trumpeldor went back to Erez Israel, stopping at 
Constantinople, where he founded an information office and 
a transit farm for immigrants and pioneers going to Palestine 
to the Jewish settlement Mesillah Hadashah. Upon arrival 
in Palestine, he proposed to the British military authorities 
to bring 10,000 Jewish soldiers from Russia as part of the Jew- 
ish Legion, and regarded the plan as a question of life or death 
for national existence in Erez Israel. He also urged labor lead- 
ers in Palestine to unite into a single labor federation, which 
could efficiently absorb the new pioneering immigration. 
His proposal to form Jewish regiments was rejected. When 
news arrived of the danger facing the Jewish settlements 
in Upper Galilee, the scene of armed skirmishes between the 
French authorities and Arab rebels, Trumpeldor was asked 
to organize the defense of the settlements, and on Jan. 1, 1920, 
he reached *Tel Hai, which, together with the settlers and vol- 
unteers from the south, he began to fortify along with *Ke- 
far Giladi and Metullah. On March 1, 1920, large numbers 
of armed Arabs attacked Tel Hai. During negotiations with 
their leaders, an exchange of fire took place in which Trumpel- 
dor received a stomach wound. The battle continued all 
day. Toward evening, Trumpeldor was taken with other ca- 
sualties to Kefar Giladi, but died on the way. His last words 
were, “Ein davar, tov lamut bead arzenu” (“Never mind; it 
is good to die for our country”). Trumpeldor and five of his 
comrades were buried in the courtyard of Kefar Giladi; their 
remains were later removed to a new cemetery between Tel 
Hai and Kefar Giladi, where, in 1934, a memorial by the sculp- 
tor A. Melnikov was erected. The pioneers who arrived from 
Crimea shortly after Trumpeldor’s death founded the Joseph 
Trumpeldor Labor Legion (*Gedud ha- Avodah), and named 
their settlement at the foot of Mount Gilboa *Tel Yosef in his 
memory. 

The life and death of Trumpeldor became a symbol to 
pioneer youth from all parts of the Diaspora. Songs, poems, 
and stories were written about him. A collection of his cor- 
respondence, his diary, and memoirs, edited by M. Poznan- 
sky in 1922, became a standard text of the youth and pioneer 
movement. Trumpeldor inspired both the pioneering socialist 
movements and the right-wing youth groups. The movement 
Berit Trumpeldor (*Betar) concentrated on the military and 
nationalist aspects of his ideology and activity. A Trumpeldor 
House was established at Tel Yosef, and collects material con- 
nected with Trumpeldor’s life and death and with the history 
of the Gedud ha-Avodah. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Me-Hayyei Yosef Trumpeldor (19457), includes 
his diary; P. Lipovetzky, Joseph Trumpeldor (Eng., 1953); N. Benari and 
A. Kenaani, Yosef Trumpeldor, Poolo u-Tekufato (1960); S. Laskov, 
Trumpeldor (1972); Dinur, Haganah, 2 pt. 1 (1959), 24-28, 50-51 and 
index; Syrkin, in: Mi-Bifnim (Feb. 1947), 360-70; R. Freulich and J. 
Abramson, The Hill of Life (1969). 

[Yehuda Slutsky] 


TRUNK, ISAIAH (Yeshaah; 1905-1981), historian in Poland 
and U.S. Trunk was the last major representative of the East- 
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ern European Jewish historians who were trained before the 
Holocaust and worked primarily in Yiddish. 

Born in Kutno, Poland, he was a descendant of the Trunk 
rabbinical family of that city. He received his master’s degree in 
history from the University of Warsaw in 1929, and joined the 
Warsaw “Circle of Young Historians” (later a branch of y1vo) 
led by Emanuel Ringelblum and Rafael Mahler. He taught his- 
tory and Latin for the Central Yiddish School Organization 
in Bialystok and Warsaw until the German invasion of 1939. 
During World War IJ, he took refuge in the Soviet Union, and 
returned to Poland in 1946, serving as a leader of the Jewish 
Historical Institute in Warsaw from 1948 to 1950. Trunk lived 
in Israel from 1951 to 1953 and helped to found the research 
archives at Ghetto Fighters House. In 1953, he became direc- 
tor of the Peretz-Shul in Calgary, Canada. In 1954, he settled 
permanently in New York City, where he became a research 
associate and, later, chief archivist at yIvo. 

Trunk’s works reflect three areas of interest. In accor- 
dance with the research program of Ringelblum and Mahler, 
his earliest works are histories of Jewish communities in Po- 
land, based on archival sources, including A yidishe kehile in 
Poyln baym sof 18" yorhundert: Kutno (1934), Geshikhte fun 
di yidn in Plotsk, 1237-1567 (1939), and monographs on Pol- 
ish-Jewish history published in the leading Yiddish journals 
of pre-war Poland. A common feature is his emphasis on the 
“internal” aspects of Jewish life, including the economic, le- 
gal, cultural, religious, and social organization of Jewish com- 
munities. 

After World War 11, Trunk focused on Jewish life dur- 
ing the Holocaust. His research concerned daily life in the 
ghettos of German-occupied Europe and problems of health, 
education, social life, self-government, and resistance. These 
are exemplified by his “Shtudye tsu der geshikhte fun yidn in 
‘varteland’ in der tkufe fun umkum, 1939-1944” (1948) and 
Lodzsher geto: a historishe un sotsyologishe shtudye (1962). 

Trunk is best known for his comprehensive study of im- 
posed Jewish governing bodies, Judenrat: The Jewish Councils 
in Eastern Europe Under Nazi Occupation (1972), which won 
the 1973 National Book Award for history. Here, Trunk ex- 
tended his research to continue a project commenced by his 
colleague Philip Friedman, who died in 1960. Trunk based his 
work on archival records of Jewish councils, Nazi government 
documents, and questionnaires of ghetto survivors. He dealt 
with the contentious moral issue of whether the Councils were 
complicit, from the time of their initial planning of ghetto 
life, in aiding in the destruction of Jews within their realms. 
Trunk found the actions of most Council leaders to rest on 
sound, but inapplicable, historical experience. He concluded 
that Jewish survival would not have been greater if Jews had 
refused to participate in the Councils. He wrote this work at 
a time when Hannah Arendt’s Eichmann in Jerusalem: A Re- 
port on the Banality of Evil had charged that Jewish leadership 
enabled the Germans to annihilate the Jews. 

This book was the subject of a symposium in 1975 in 
which the leading Holocaust historians of the time debated 
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the role of the Councils (see bibl.: Bauer). Trunk also com- 
piled and edited a collection of survivors’ accounts in Jewish 
Responses to Nazi Persecution (1979). Additional Holocaust 
studies appeared in Yiddish and Hebrew journals and ency- 
clopedias. 

Trunk’s third area of interest was Jewish historiography. 
He published studies of Russian-Jewish historiography and 
the role of y1vo in Jewish historiography as well as critical 
appreciations of many Eastern European Jewish historians of 
his and the preceding generation, including Simon Dubnoy, 
Meir Balaban, Ringelblum, Mahler, and Friedman. 

Trunk compiled three collections of his Yiddish historical 
essays: Geshtaltn un gesheenishn (1962), Shtudyes in yidisher 
geshikhte in poyln (1963), and Geshtaltn un gesheenishn [naye 
serye] (1983). His personal papers may be found in the yivo 
special collections. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 4 (1961) 128-30; Y. Kermish (preface), 
in: Y. Trunk, Geshtaltn un Gesheenishn [naye serye] (1983), 7-16; Im- 
posed Governing Bodies Under Nazi Rule: y1vo Colloquium (1972); 
Y. Bauer and N. Rotenstreich (eds.), The Holocaust as Historical Ex- 


perience (1981). 
[Mark L. Smith (274 ed.)] 


TRUNK, ISRAEL JOSHUA (1820-1893), Polish rabbi and 
one of the early supporters of *Hibbat Zion. Born in Plock, 
Poland, Trunk soon developed a reputation as a prodigy 
and great scholar. He served as the rabbi of Szrensk (from 
1840), Gabin (from 1847), Warka (from 1850), Poltusk (from 
1853), and from 1861 to the end of his life he was rabbi of 
Kutno and was known throughout the Jewish world as Israel 
Joshua Trunk of Kutno. He was close to Hasidism, especially 
to the rebbe of *Gur, Isaac Meir. He joined the Hibbat Zion 
movement with the initial activity of Zevi Hirsch *Kalischer, 
whom he encouraged in his letters. In 1886 Trunk visited 
Erez Israel and encouraged the pioneers who were then ex- 
periencing the initial difficulties of settlement. He was among 
the rabbis who permitted agricultural work during the sab- 
batical year in Erez Israel. A halakhic authority, only one of 
his books on halakhah, Yeshuot Yisrael (1870), on Shulhan 
Arukh Hoshen Mishpat, was published during his lifetime. 
The remainder were published posthumously by his grandson 
as Yeshuot Malko (1927-39), novellae, and Yavin Daat (1932), 
on Shulhan Arukh, Yoreh Deah with responsa. His grandson, 
ISAAC JUDAH (1879-1939), was one of the leaders of the *Miz- 
rachi movement in Poland. The best known of his books is the 
Bible commentary Mikra Meforash (1936). At the end of his 
life he drew close to Poalei Agudat Israel. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Judah Trunk, in: J. Trunk, Yeshuot Malko, 
1 (1927), 154-6; D. Weissbrod (Halahmi), Arzei Levanon (1955), 126-31; 
Bath Yehudah, in: EZD, 2 (1960), 433-9. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


TRUNK, YEHIEL YESHAIA (1887-1961), Yiddish essayist 
and writer. Born near Warsaw to a landowning family with 
rabbinic ancestry, his most popular work was his memoirs, 
Poyln (“Poland, 7 vols., 1944-53), a rich source of Jewish 
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folk-culture in Poland. He depicts his hasidic background 
grotesquely, satirically, but mostly lovingly. A member of the 
*Bund from 1923, he wrote many essays on socialism and Dias- 
pora culture. His work reflects its classical, biblical, talmudic, 
kabbalistic, and European literary influences. As had many 
others, he shifted from Hebrew to Yiddish under the influence 
of IL. *Peretz. He set a high level of literary criticism in Ide- 
alizm un Naturalizm in der Yidisher Literatur (“Idealism and 
Naturalism in Yiddish Literature,’ 1927) and in his analyses of 
the work of *Sholem Aleichem: Sholem Aleykhem (1937), Tevye 
der Milkhiker (“Tevye the Dairyman,” 1939), and Tevye un 
Menakhem Mendl in Yidishn Velt Goyrl (“Tevye, Menakhem 
Mend] and Jewish Fate,” 1944). He wrote in a light parodic vein 
in his works on Hershele *Ostropolyer, Der Freylekhster Yid 
in der Velt (“The Happiest Jew in the World,” 1953), Khelmer 
Khakhomim (“The Wise Men of *Chelm,” 1951), and Simkhe 
Plakhte fun Narkove oder der Yidisher Don-Kikhot (“Simkhe 
Plakhte of Narkove or the Jewish Don Quixote,’ 1951). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 4 (1961), 121-8. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
puy: D. Roskies, A Bridge of Longing: The Lost Art of Yiddish Story- 
telling (1995), 312-18; B. Davis, in: J Sherman (ed.), Biographical Dic- 
tionary of Yiddish Writers (2005). 


[Barry Davis (2"4 ed.)] 


TRUTH (Heb. nx, ‘emet). The Bible often speaks of God as 
“the God of truth” (e.g., Jer. 10:10; Ps. 31:6), as does the Tal- 
mud where this synonymity climaxes in the famous dictum: 
“The Seal of God is truth” (Shab. 55a; Tj, Sanh. 1:5). The same 
idea is also found in medieval Jewish philosophy (Maim., Yad, 
Yesodei ha-Torah 1:4; Joseph Albo, Sefer ha-Ikkarim, 2:27). In 
rabbinic theology “Truth” is one of the 13 attributes of God 
(cf. Ex. 34:6). 

In Judaism truth is primarily an ethical notion: it de- 
scribes not what is but what ought to be. Thus, in the Bible, 
truth is connected with peace (Zech. 8:16), righteousness (Mal. 
2:6ff.), grace (Gen. 24:27, 49), justice (Zech. 7:9), and even with 
salvation (Ps. 25:4ff; cf. Avot 1:18, “The world rests on three 
things — truth, justice, and peace”). In *Maimonides’ and Her- 
mann *Cohen’s concept of God as the absolute paradigm of 
morality, from “the God of truth” follows the human virtue 
of “truthfulness” (H. Cohen, Religion der Vernunft (1929), in- 
dex, s.v. Wahrhaftigkeit). Since God keeps truth (Ps. 146:6), 
only the man who speaks truth can come near Him (Ps. 145:18; 
Yoma 69b). Thus, also, Moritz *Lazarus (Ethik des Judentums, 
2 (1911), 123 ff.) and E. Berkovits (God and Man (1969), ch. 2) 
translate emet as “faithfulness” (emunah), identifying it ulti- 
mately with Jewish faith. 

God acts truthfully in that He keeps His word. Human 
truthfulness is to be faithful to God and man. This is specified 
in many ways: to speak truth even in one’s heart (Ps. 15:2ff.); 
always to quote correctly (Meg. 16a); to engage in commerce 
honestly (Mak. 24a); and to abstain from all deceit and hy- 
pocrisy (BM 49a; Yoma 72b; Maim., Yad, Deot 2:6). In sum, 
as God is truth so Judaism as a whole is the practice of truth 
(BB 74a). 
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Jewish philosophers generally accepted the Greek no- 
tion of truth as “correspondence with reality” (*Saadiah Gaon, 
Book of Beliefs and Opinions, preface and 3:5; Abraham *Ibn 
Daud, Emunah Ramah, 2:3). Even such intellectualism, how- 
ever, is ultimately superseded by biblical ethicism (e.g., Mai- 
monides, Guide of the Perplexed, 3:53, end). 

In modern Jewish philosophy, Hermann Cohen desig- 
nates the normative unity of cognition and ethics as “the fun- 
damental law of truth” (Ethik des reinen Willens (1904), ch. 
1). Martin *Buber also identifies Jewish faith (emunah) with 
truth as interpersonal trust. Thus, truth as a human, ethical 
criterion is commonplace throughout the mainstream of Jew- 
ish thinking. 

[Steven S. Schwarzschild] 


TRZCIANKA (Ger. Schoenlanke), town in Poznan province, 
Poland. Jews were present in Schoenlanke from the first quar- 
ter of the 18'* century; documentary evidence for the pres- 
ence of a Jewish community dates from 1739 when the Jews 
of Schoenlanke were granted a privilege that secured for them 
certain trading and commercial rights. The privilege remained 
in force until 1756 when the town passed into the hands of An- 
ton von Lasocki. It was then renewed, but at great cost and 
with highly restrictive conditions. After Poznan passed to 
Prussia (1772) the community (286 persons) successfully ap- 
pealed the restrictions and their rights were reaffirmed. The 
synagogue burned down in 1779; a permanent one was built 
only in 1883. A bet midrash was functioning in 1772; in 1869 a 
new one was built but closed down in 1897 for lack of students. 
In 1790 there were 75 families in 31 Jewish-owned houses. The 
community was served by Rabbi Joel Meyer Asch (d. 1811) as 
well as his son Judah (d. 1831). The Jews, mainly large-scale 
wool merchants, were economically dominant and constituted 
a high but decreasing percentage of the total population: 863 
in 1830 (23%); 584 in 1880 (14%); 590 in 1905 (8.1%); and 380 
in 1932 (4.3%). Before the war the community maintained a 
school, library, mikveh, cemetery, and synagogue; its last rabbi 
was Curt Peritz (1932-36). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Heppner and J. Herzberg, Aus Vergan- 
genheit und Gegenwart der Juden... in den Posener Landen (1909), 
926-45; M.L. Bamberger, Geschichte der Juden in Schoenlanke (1912); 
FJW, 85; PK, Germanyah. 


TSABAN, YA’IR (1930-_), Israeli socialist politician and pub- 
licist, member of the Tenth to Thirteenth Knessets. Tsaban was 
born in Jerusalem to parents who had emigrated from Poland 
in the 1920s. After completing high school, in 1948 he joined 
the Palmah. He participated in the burial of the Arab victims 
of the Dir- Yassin massacre committed by the 1z1 in April 1948. 
In December 1948 he was one of the founders of kibbutz Zor’a, 
near Beit-Shemesh, which he left four years later. 

In the War of Independence Tsaban fought in the Sixth 
Palmah Brigade, participating in the unsuccessful attempt to 
conquer the Latrun area on the way to Jerusalem. During a 
course for company commanders he first met Moshe *Sneh, 
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who became his mentor. In 1952-54 he trained as a teacher 
at a kibbutz seminary, and started working as a teacher and 
youth instructor. In this period he became active in *Mapam. 
In January 1953 he left Mapam with Sneh, and for the next 27 
years was active in various radical left-wing groups. He was a 
member of the Israel Communist Party (Maki) from 1954 to 
1973, participating in various Communist youth delegations 
abroad. He also initiated opposition by the young guards of 
various political parties in Israel to the Statute of Limitations 
for Nazi Crimes, and to the establishment of relations with 
the Federal Republic of Germany. In 1969-72 Tsaban studied 
philosophy at Bar-Ilan and Tel Aviv universities. After Sneh’s 
death in 1972, he served briefly as chairman of Maki’s Political 
Bureau. He was later a member of Moked, and Mahaneh Sheli. 
Over the years he represented Maki, Moked, and Mahaneh 
Sheli in the Israel Executive of the World Jewish Congress, and 
in the Histadrut Executive Committee. In 1980 he returned to 
Mapam and was elected as its political secretary. 

Tsaban was elected to the Tenth Knesset in 1981 within 
the framework of the Alignment between the *Israel Labor 
Party and Mapam. In 1984-92 he was a member of the Mapam 
parliamentary group in the Knesset, heading the list in the 
elections to the Twelfth Knesset. In 1992-96 he was a member 
of the Meretz parliamentary group, which Mapam had joined. 
In the governments formed by Yitzhak *Rabin and Shimon 
*Peres in the course of the Thirteenth Knesset, he served as 
minister of immigration absorption, and was a member of 
the Ministerial Committees on Absorption, and Political and 
Security Issues. In the Knesset he concentrated on social and 
humanitarian issues, initiating and supporting legislation af- 
fecting workers’ rights and social welfare. He consistently 
supported peace initiatives with the Palestinians, and fought 
against religious coercion, and for the recognition of the non- 
Orthodox streams in Judaism. On several occasions in this pe- 
riod he appealed to the High Court of Justice on issues relating 
to the religious parties and personalities, and won. 

In the Knesset he was noted for his diligence and gra- 
ciousness. 

After leaving the Knesset he was active in the meetings 
that led to the signing of the Geneva Initiative on December 1, 
2003, and continued to campaign, together with others, for a 
variety of ideological and humanitarian causes. Since 1996 he 
has served as chairman of the College for Judaism as a Culture, 
and as chairman of the academic council of the Lavon Institute 
for Research on the Labor Movement, and has taught courses 
in public policy at Tel Aviv University. In 2000 he initiated the 
Encyclopedia of Jewish Culture in the Era of Modernization 
and Secularization and is a member of its editorial board. 

Since 2002 he has served as a member of the Board of 
Trustees of the Jewish Agency. 


[Susan Hattis Rolef (24 ed.)] 


TSALKA, DAN (1936-2005), Hebrew writer. Born in War- 
saw, Poland, Tsalka spent the war years in the Soviet Union 
and lived up to the age of ten in Siberia and in Kazakhstan; 
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in 1946 he returned to Poland. He studied philosophy and 
literature and immigrated in 1957 to Israel, where he contin- 
ued his studies. Later on, he spent some time in Grenoble, 
France. His first book, Doktor Barkel, a collection of stories, 
appeared in 1967. This was followed by stories and novels, in- 
cluding Siah ha-Beru’im (“The Dialogue of Creatures,” 1967), 
Philip Arbes (1977), Yaldei ha-Shemesh (“Children of the Sun,’ 
1979), Mishak ha-Malakhim (“The Angels’ Game,’ 1986), and 
others. The novel Ananim (“Clouds,’ 1994; German, 1997), 
tells the story of a 13-year-old Jewish boy, the only survivor of 
a pogrom in a German town, who shares his fate with a Ger- 
man hangman. Set against the backdrop of medieval Germany, 
the relationship between the survivor and the executioner 
becomes a metaphor for Jewish-Christian history. Steeped in 
European culture, Tsalka developed an ambivalent attitude to 
the Hebrew language, which was not his mother tongue, and 
often focused on figures who opposed the Israeli mainstream 
and the Zionist narrative. His magnum opus is the novel Elef 
Levavot (“A Thousand Hearts,’ 1991; German, 2002), a sweep- 
ing epic about Jewish life in the 20" century. Oscillating be- 
tween pre-state Tel Aviv, the Oriental Samarkand, and Poland, 
the saga presents a wide range of characters, following an in- 
tricate baroque-like structure. Tsalka published his autobiog- 
raphy under the title Sefer ha-Alef Bet in 2003. He taught at 
the Art Department of Tel Aviv University, and was writer- 
in-residence at the Hebrew University. He also published es- 
says, poetry, books for children, and drama. Among the prizes 
he received are the Brenner Prize and the Sapir Prize (2004). 
A collection of stories in English, On the Road to Aleppo, ap- 
peared in 1999. Further information concerning translation 
is available at the 1THL website at www.ithLorg.il. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Miron, “Immut she-Huhmaz, in: Hadoar, 
58:24 (1978); N. Mirsky, in: Yedioth Aharonoth (September 14, 1979); 
G. Moked, in: Haaretz (August 3, 1979); Y. Schwartz, “Kemo Zippor 
ba-Keluv, in: Siman Keriah, 10 (1980), 480-81; G. Shaked, Ha-Sip- 
poret ha-Ivrit, 5 (1998), 445-80; Y. Peuys, “Goalei Olam al Saf Teruf? 
in: Devarim, 1 (1999), 44-55; Y. Sharon, in: Maariv (July 15, 2005); Sh. 
Lev-Ari, in: Haaretz (June 16, 2005). 


[Anat Feinberg (24 ed.)] 


TSANIN, (Yeshaye) MORDKHE (1906-_), Yiddish writer. 
Born in Sokotow-Podlaski (Poland), he settled in Warsaw 
(1920), where he had a traditional and secular education and 
became a writer and cultural organizer (publications in Oyf- 
gang, which he also edited, and Naye Folksysaytung) until the 
Nazi invasion, when he fled to Vilna (1939), Japan (1940), and 
Palestine (1941). After several years of manual labor, he worked 
full-time as a journalist and writer. His consistent and adamant 
advocacy of Yiddish in Israel was of signal importance. His 
Iber Shteyn un Shtok: a Rayze iber Hundert Khorev-Gevorene 
Kehiles in Poyln (“Through Thick and Thin: A Journey through 
100 Destroyed Jewish Communities in Poland,’ 1952) col- 
lected his columns from the Forverts (for which he was also 
the Israeli correspondent, 1947-56), based on his postwar 
travels through Poland, posing as a gentile (1945-6). He con- 
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tributed to Yiddish newspapers and periodicals throughout 
the world, including Tsukunft, Di Goldene Keyt, Davar, and 
edited Ilustrirte Veltvokh (1956- ) and founded and edited 
Letste Nayes (1949- ), Israel’s first Yiddish daily, where the 
first part of his magnum opus, Artopanus Kumt Tsurik Aheym 
(“Artopanus Comes Home”) began to appear serially; it was 
published in six volumes: Yerusholayim un Roym (“Jerusalem 
and Rome,’ 1966), Fremde Himlen (“Foreign Skies,” 1968), Lib- 
shaft in Geviter (“Love during a Storm,” 1972), Di Meride fun 
Mezhibozh (“The Revolt of Mezhibozh,; 1976), Der Yardn Falt 
Arayn in Yam Hamelekh (“The Jordan Flows into the Dead 
Sea,’ 1981), and Der Gzar-Din (“The Verdict,’ 1985). The epic 
series of historical novels traces the history of Jews and Jewish 
culture from the Roman conquest of Judea up to the present as 
a series of cycles of persecution, survival, exile, and personal 
memory that comes to function as cultural memory and cul- 
tural tradition, projecting a moral and intellectual code that 
transcends individuals and even historical periods. It is one of 
the great achievements of Yiddish narrative, especially in post- 
war literature. Among his other books are Vivat Lebn! (“Live!,” 
1933; stories), Oyf Zumpiker Erd (“On Swampy Ground,’ 1935; 
novel), Vuhin Geyt Yapan (“Whither Japan,” 1942; journalism), 
Shabesdike Shmuesn (“Sabbath Chats,” 1957; feuilletons), Me- 
giles Ruth / Shir Hashirim (“Ruth / Song of Songs,” 1962; Yid. 
tr.); Oyf di Vegn fun Yidishn Goyrl (“The Paths of Jewish Fate,” 
1966; also Heb., 1967; essays), Der Dekadents fun a Meshiekh 
(“Decadence of a Messiah,” 1967; essays), Grenetsn biz tsum 
Himl (“Borders up to Heaven,’ 1969/70; autobiography), Der 
Shlisl tsum Himl (“The Key to Heaven,’ 1979; stories), Fuler 
Yidish-Hebreisher Verterbukh (“Complete Yiddish-Hebrew 
Dictionary,’ 1982), Fuler Hebreish-Yidisher Verterbukh (“Com- 
plete Hebrew- Yiddish Dictionary,’ 1983), Fun Yener Zayt Tsayt 
(“Behind the Times,’ 1988), Zumershney (“Summer Snow,’ 
1992; stories, essays), Herts Grosbard (1995; biography), Shluf 
Nit Mameshi (“Do Not Sleep, Mama,’ 1996; stories), and Dos 
Vort Mayn Shverd (“Word My Sword,’ 1997; essays). For sev- 
eral decades Tsanin served as president of the Association of 
Yiddish Writers and Journalists in Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Ravitsh, Mayn Leksikon, 3 (1958), 350-53 
LNYL, 7 (1968), 532-4; S. Liptzin, in: Yiddish, 2:4 (1977), 91-5; D. Sfard, 
in: Yidishe Kultur, 42:5 (1980), 33-73 Y. Shargel, in: Bay Zikh, 18 (1981), 
66-72; Y. Yanasovitch, in: Bay Zikh, 19 (1981), 68-74; A. Lis, in: Yerush- 
olaymer Almanakh, 25 (1996), 280-7. 

[Jerold C. Frakes (24 ed.)] 


TSCHLENOW, JEHIEL (Yefim Vladimirovich; 1863-1918), 
Zionist leader. Born in Kremenchug, Ukraine, into a well-to- 
do hasidic family, Tschlenow studied medicine in Moscow 
where his family had settled in 1876. He graduated as a physi- 
cian in 1888 and became a well-known practitioner. The po- 
groms of 1881 turned Tschlenow from a sympathizer with the 
revolutionary populists (Narodniki) into a Jewish nationalist. 
In 1883 he became active in the Moscow *Hibbat Zion group, 
Benei Zion (to which Menahem *Ussishkin, Jacob *Mazeh, and 
Abraham *Idelson belonged). After some hesitation, he joined 
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*Herzl’s Zionist Organization and attended Zionist Congresses. 
Tschlenow presided at the all-Russian Zionist Conference in 
Minsk in 1902. During the *Uganda controversy at the Sixth 
Zionist Congress (1903), Tschlenow left the hall after the vote 
in favor of Herzl’s proposal and 128 other opposition delegates 
followed him. He published a series of articles in the Zionist 
press against the Uganda scheme entitled “Zion and Africa.” 
At the *Helsingfors Conference (1906), he was an articulate 
promoter of the idea that the political goal of Zionism must 
be closely associated with immediate settlement work in Erez 
Israel and particularly with large-scale purchases of land. 

A visit to Erez Israel in 1907 and the revolution of the 
Young Turks in 1908 strengthened his conviction. From 1908 
he was head of the Zionist Movement in the Moscow district 
and developed extensive activities, including the arrangement 
of meetings and conferences, opening of information offices 
on questions of Jewish education, publication of programs for 
the study of Jewish history, and preparation of catalogues for 
Jewish libraries. In 1909 he organized a group of Russian Jew- 
ish investors that established the farm *Migdal on the shores 
of Lake Kinneret. He also actively supported the settlement 
work of the *Odessa Committee. Since the general trend in 
the Zionist Movement was in this direction, Tschlenow’s 
role steadily increased. He was a member of the board of the 
*Jewish Colonial Trust. At the Tenth Zionist Congress he was 
elected to the Zionist Executive, and at the 11!" Congress (1911) 
he was elected vice president of the Executive (under Otto 
*Warburg). He moved to Berlin and directed Zionist activi- 
ties from there. In 1912 he again visited Erez Israel. During this 
visit he laid the cornerstone of the Haifa *Technion, as a mem- 
ber of its governing board, and purchased the plot of land on 
which the Hadassah Hospital in Tel Aviv was later located. 

Forced to leave Berlin at the outbreak of hostilities in 
1914, Tschlenow returned to Russia (1915). By the end of that 
year he was in London for consultations with Nahum *So- 
kolow and Chaim *Weizmann on the political situation and 
the program of the movement. During the war he was active 
in aiding Jewish refugees expelled from the front area by the 
Russian army command. After the February Revolution in 
Russia (1917) Tschlenow headed the all-Russian Zionist Con- 
vention in *Petrograd. In July 1917 he left for London, where 
he participated in the negotiations that led to the *Balfour 
Declaration. He died in London. In 1961 his remains were re- 
interred in the old cemetery in Tel Aviv. His Zionist writings 
included The Second Zionist Congress, Zion and Africa (in J. 
Tschlenow, Pirkei Hayyav... (1937), 101-302; on the Uganda 
project); Five Years of Work in Palestine (1913); The World and 
Our Prospects (1917). Tschlenow was known for his emotional 
warmth and sincerity, his deep devotion and gentle sagacity, 
and his ability to handle people and situations. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Sokolow, History of Zionism, 1 (1919), in- 
dex; A. Boehm, Die zionistische Bewegung (1935), index; S. Eisenstadt 
(ed.), Yehiel Tschlenow (Heb., 1937); Y. Gruenbaum, Penei ha-Dor, 1 
(1958), 137-48; S. Kling, in: Herzl Year Book, 6 (1965), 83-108. 


[Mark Perlman] 
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index; Friedmann, in: yrvo Bleter, 31-32 (1948), 170 n91; EG, 3 (1955), 
262-6. 


[Josef Horovitz] 


BABAD, JOSEPH BEN MOSES (1800-1874/s), Polish rabbi 
and author. Little is known about him. His father was av bet 
din at Przeworsk. Babad served as rabbi at Bohorodezany, 
Zabariz, Sniatyn, and Tarnopol. Babad’s best-known work 
is his Minhat Hinnukh, consisting of expositions of the Sefer 
*ha-Hinnukh (“The Book of Education”) ascribed to Aaron 
ha-Levi of Barcelona (1869, frequently republished; the 1952 
edition containing 26 addenda (commentaries, novellae, notes, 
and emendations) to Sefer ha-Hinnukh and Minhat Hinnukh 
by various authors). The publisher, Reuben Kohen Rappaport, 
stated in the introduction that he had long tried to persuade 
the author to publish it, but in his modesty he had refused 
and finally agreed only after the theft of a manuscript con- 
taining his novellae on the Torah. As Babad himself states, the 
arrangement of his work is based on that of Sefer ha-Hinnukh. 
On each halakhah he quotes commentators and halakhic 
authorities. Minhat Hinnukh together with Sefer ha-Hinnukh 
covers all the principles, laws, and customs concerning the 
commandments, from talmudic times to the aharonim. In 
his novellae and legal statements, Babad arrives at no final 
conclusion, but instead poses questions and problems, stim- 
ulating the reader to new ideas and further research. The 
many supplementary comments and novellae on Minhat 
Hinnukh have created an entire literature around these two 
works. 

There are extant two responsa addressed to Babad by 
his grandfather Joshua Hoeschel Babad, two from Joseph Joel 
Deutsch to Babad when he was av bet din at Zabariz and Sni- 
atyn, and one responsum of Babad, dated 1850 (Kovez Teshu- 
vot, Supplement to Minhat Hinnukh (1952), 120ff.). His son 
Simeon Babad, who served as rabbi at Tarnopol until 1909, 
wrote glosses to Minhat Hinnukh. He was succeeded in turn 
by his son Joshua Hoeschel who occupied the position until 
his death in 1919. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Horowitz, Kitvei ha-Geonim (1928), 39; 
H. Tchernowitz, Toledot ha-Posekim, 2 (1947), 98, 105; J. Lewinstein, 
Dor va-Dor ve-Doreshav (19497), 77, no. 1544; B. Wachstein, Zur Bi- 
bliographie der Gedaechtnis- und Trauervortraege in der hebraeischen 
Literatur, 1 (1922), 24; 2 (1927), 20; EG, 3 (1955), 262-3; Sefer ha-Hash- 
lamah le-Minhat Hinnukh ha-Shalem, 2 (1952), end. 


[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


BABAI BEN FARHAD (18" century), author of a versi- 
fied short history of the Jews mainly of *Kashan and *Isfa- 
han. His chronicle is called Ketab-e sargozasht-e Kashan and 
comprises approximately 1,300 verses written in Judeo-Per- 
sian (Persian using Hebrew script). The chronicle deals with 
the persecutions of the Jews in the above cities in the years 
1729-30, when they were forced to convert to Islam for a pe- 
riod of seven months. The chronicle also notes some interest- 
ing details about the Afghan invasion of Isfahan and Kashan, 
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as well as Naderqoli Khan's (later Nader Shah) wars against 
them. The author mentions Mahmud and Ashraf, the lead- 
ers of the Afghans (especially the latter), favorably while he 
criticizes Nadergoli for his harsh measures against the Jews. 
We know from other historical sources that the Zoroastrians 
also mention the Afghan conquests favorably and even as- 
sisted them (as in the occupation of Kerman). The Jews and 
Zoroastrians were accorded by the Afghan conquerors supe- 
rior status to Shi‘ites in the socio-political structure of Iran. 
According to the chronicle, the Jewish community of Kashan 
was wealthy, mostly involved in the silk trade. According to 
the author, there were 13 synagogues in Kashan; nevertheless, 
he mentions with disapproval the lack of religious observance 
among most of the Jews of his town. Another Jew from Kashan 
named Mashi’ah ben Raphael appended approximately 80 
verses to Babai ben Farhad’s narrative in which he mentions 
favorably Molla Ebrahim, the leader of the Jews of Kashan, 
who together with a number of supporters was instrumental 
in getting the Jews who had been forced to accept Islam to 
return to Judaism. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Bacher, “Les Juifs de Perse aux xvii* et 
xviiie siécles d’aprés les chroniques poétiques de Babai b. Loutf et 
de Babai b. Farhad,” in: REJ 53 (1907), 85-110; A. Netzer, Kronika shel 
Babai ben Farhad (1978), 1-38 (photoprint of ms no. 917 of the Ben- 
Zvi Institute of Jerusalem); V.B. Moreen, Iranian Jewry during the 
Afghan Invasion (1990). 


[Amnon Netzer (24 ed.)] 


BABAI BEN LUTE (17 century), historian of Kashan who 
left the first and only written history of his time, covering a 
period from about 1613 until the beginning of the year 1662. 
His history, which contains about 5,300 lines of poetry in Ju- 
deo-Persian (Persian language written in Hebrew script), is 
called Ketab-e Anusi. The work still remains in manuscript 
form, of which six copies are known to us in the major librar- 
ies of the U.S., Europe, and Israel. The author depicts the sav- 
age persecution of the Jews all over Iran by the two Safavid 
kings, *Abbas 1 (1588-29) and *Abbas 11 (1642-66). He men- 
tions 19 cities by name whose Jewish population were killed, 
tortured, and forced to embrace Islam. The veracity of Babai’s 
account is supported by the Iranian historians of the period, 
by the travelogue of Pietro della Valle, and by Arakel, the Ar- 
menian priest of Tabriz. The author speaks favorably of two 
Shi‘ite priests with a strong Sufi orientation who interceded 
on behalf of the Jews: Shaikh Baha al-Din Ameli (d. 1621), and 
Molla Mohsen Feiz of Kashan (d. 1680). Babai also mentions 
with respect Shah Safi (1629-42) who reigned after Abbas 1. 
Ketab-e Anusi is a valuable historical document also contain- 
ing important information regarding Jewish demography 
and communal organization as well as historical events con- 
cerning Iran. We also know of a short Judeo-Persian poem, 
Mondajat-Nameh, composed by Babai ben Lutf in praise of the 
prophet Elijah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Netzer, “Redifot u-Shmadot be-Toledot Ye- 
hudei Iran be-Meah ha-17} in: Pe‘amim 6 (1980), 32-56; V.B. Moreen, 
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TSFASSMAN, ALEXANDER NAUMOVICH (1906-1971), 
Soviet jazz pianist and composer. Born in Zaporozhe (for- 
merly Alexandrovsk), Ukraine, Tsfassman began to study 
piano at an early age, and in 1930 he graduated from the pi- 
ano class of Feliks Blumenfeld at the Moscow Conservatory. 
While still a student he formed an ensemble of jazz orchestra 
and piano soloist, a novelty at that time in Soviet Russia, and 
it was attacked by the Association of Proletarian Musicians 
for introducing “decadent” Western music. From 1939 to 1946 
he headed the large jazz orchestra of Radio Moscow. In later 
years he appeared mostly as a piano soloist with stage orches- 
tras in performances of his own works or his piano arrange- 
ments of popular Soviet songs. In 1957 he was named “Meri- 
torious Artist.” His best known works are instrumental jazz 
music (including a piano concerto with jazz orchestra, 1941) 
and music written for choir, the theater, and films. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baker, Biog Dict, s.v.; A.N. Tsfassman, in: 
Sovyetskaya Musika, 5 (1971), 159. 
[Michael Goldstein] 


TSHEMERISKI (Chemeriski), ALEXANDER (Solomon; 
1880-193?), leading member of the Russian *Bund and later 
of the *Yevsektsiya in the Soviet Union. Born in Bar, Podolia, 
in the late 1890s Tshemeriski worked as a photographer in 
Minsk, and ranked among the activists of the Bund. In 1901 he 
was among the founders of the *Independent Jewish Workers 
Party. When the party was liquidated, he once more became 
a revolutionary and conducted illegal propaganda among the 
peasants. After he addressed a letter of “confession” to the 
central committee of the Bund, however, he was again ac- 
cepted within its ranks. As a committee member of the Bund 
in Lodz, he played an important role in the 1905 Revolution. 
During the years 1908-10 he was exiled to Siberia. Upon his 
return, he was the delegate for Lodz at the eighth (Lemberg, 
1910) and ninth (Vienna, 1912) conferences of the Bund. He 
also represented Jewish workers of Lodz at the all-Russian 
convention of craftsmen (St. Petersburg, 1911), after which he 
was again arrested. During World War 1 he lived in Vienna 
and Geneva. Upon his return to Russia, he was arrested, but 
set free after the February revolution (1917). Tshemeriski was 
co-opted as a member of the central committee of the Bund, 
active in Yekaterinoslav (Dnepropetrovsk) and Kiev, and be- 
came a member of the central executive of the trade unions 
of Ukraine. At the 11** conference of the Bund (March 1919), 
having been nominated as a candidate for the central com- 
mittee, he rapidly turned to the Bolsheviks and participated 
in the foundation of the “Komfarbund,’ which was the result 
of merging the “Kombund” with the United Jewish Commu- 
nist Party (May 1919). At first a member of the head office of 
the Yevsektsiya in the Ukraine, he was subsequently appointed 
member of the central bureau of the Yevsektsiya and its sec- 
retary (1920). He wrote for Emes and was active in social and 
economic reconstruction and education among the Jews. In 
the mid-1930s he was arrested and tried on charges which 
included his previous affiliation to the “Independents.” He 
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apparently died in prison. Tshemeriski published memoirs 
in Krasny Arkhiv, no. 1 (1922), on the “Independents,” and in 
Royte Bleter (1929), on his activities in Lodz in 1905. His pub- 
lications of the Soviet period are listed in Ch. Shmeruk (ed.), 
Pirsumim Yehudiyyim be-Verit ha-Moazot (1961), index. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Altshuler (ed.), Russian Publications on 
Jews and Judaism in the Soviet Union 1917-1967 (1970), index; J.S. 
Hertz et al. (eds.), Geshikhte fun Bund, 3 vols. (1960-66), index; LNYL, 
4 (1961), 153-4; Avram der Tate [= Leib Blekhmanl, Bleter fun Mayn 


Yugnt (1959), 179-85. 
[Moshe Mishkinsky] 


TSOMET (Tzomet), right-wing Israeli political party, 
founded in 1984, prior to the elections to the Eleventh Knes- 
set, by Raphael *Eitan. In keeping with Eitan’s views, Tsomet 
supported the concept of Greater Israel, compulsory military 
service for yeshivah students, and reduction of state financing 
for the yeshivot. Tsomet ran in a single list with Tehiyyah, but 
only Eitan was elected to the Knesset from the party. In 1987 
Tsomet broke away from the joint parliamentary group owing 
to differences of opinion between Eitan and Ge’ulah *Cohen. 
Tsomet ran independently in the 1988 election to the Twelfth 
Knesset, and gained two seats. After the *Israel Labor Party 
left the National Unity Government, Tsomet joined the nar- 
row government formed by Yitzhak *Shamir in June 1990, 
and Eitan was appointed minister of agriculture. However, 
due to opposition to the Madrid Conference of October/No- 
vember 1991, Tsomet left the government at the end of the 
year. Toward the end of the Twelfth Knesset Yoash Zidon of 
Tsomet was one of the four MKs who were responsible for the 
passing of the Law for the Direct Election of the Prime Min- 
ister. In the 1992 elections to the Thirteenth Knesset Tsomet 
ran under the slogan of “clean politics,’ and won eight seats, 
gaining many former *Likud votes. Tsomet opposed the Oslo 
Accords and the possibility of territorial concessions on the 
Golan Heights to Syria. In the field of economics it supported 
privatization. However, in 1995, in view of growing discontent 
in the Tsomet parliamentary group over Eitan’s domineer- 
ing leadership, Labor successfully wooed away three Tsomet 
members, two of whom were offered ministerial positions. In 
the 1996 elections to the Fourteenth Knesset, Tsomet ran in 
a joint list with the Likud and Gesher, and as part of the joint 
parliamentary group became a member of the government 
formed by Binyamin *Netanyahu. However, in March 1999 
Tsomet broke away from the Likud. At the same time several 
of its members left to join other parties, either further to the 
Right or further to the Left. Tsomet was not elected to the Fif- 
teenth Knesset, and of its eight members in the Fourteenth 
only one - Eliezer (Mudi) Sandberg - remained in the Knes- 
set, as a member of Shinui. Eitan was killed in an accident 
during a storm in 2004. 


[Susan Hattis Rolef (2"¢ ed.)] 


TSUKUNFT (Zukunft), U.S. Yiddish monthly. Founded in 
New York in 1892 as an organ of the Socialist Labor Party, 
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Tsukunft was one of the first serious Yiddish periodicals to 
be published anywhere and the oldest still appearing at the 
turn of the 21° century. Despite a dwindling readership and an 
ever-declining group of potential writers, Tsukunft continues 
to appear, albeit approximately twice a year, publishing poetry, 
literary reviews, and essays in Yiddish under the editorship 
of Itzik Gottesman. Edited from the first by some of the most 
distinguished Yiddish literary figures in the U.S., including 
Philip *Krantz, Abe *Cahan, and Morris *Vinchevsky, Tsu- 
kunft quickly outgrew its original dogmatic base and opened 
its pages wide to all sectors of opinion in American Yiddish 
life, while itself remaining secularist and socialist. In 1912 it 
was acquired by the Forward Association, publishers of the 
*Forverts. Under the editorship of Abraham *Liessin (1913-38) 
the magazine published the work of practically every Yiddish 
writer and thinker of note in the U.S. and of many others from 
all over the world. After Liessin’s death, Tsukunft was edited 
by many prominent figures in the Yiddish world, including 
Hillel *Rogoff, David *Pinski, Nochum Boruch *Minkoff, 
Shmuel *Niger, Jacob *Glatstein, and Eliezer *Greenberg. 
From 1940 it was published by the Central Yiddish Cultural 
Organization. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Yeshurin, in: Zukunft, 70" Anniversary Is- 


sue (Nov.—Dec. 1962), 503-20; H. Bez, E.R. Malachi, and M. Shtark- 
man, ibid., 75" Anniversary Issue (April 1968), 100-15. 


[Hillel Halkin / Samuel Spinner (24 ed.)] 


TSUR (Tchernowitz), JACOB (1906-1990), Israel diplomat 
and Zionist leader. Born in Vilna, the son of Samuel *Tcher- 
nowitz, Tsur settled in Erez Israel in 1921. He was educated 
in Jerusalem and the universities of Paris and Florence. In 
1929-48 he was public relations officer and later director of the 
Information Department of the *Jewish National Fund in Jeru- 
salem. He served as the liaison officer of the Jewish Agency 
headquarters with the British army in Cairo from 1943 to 1945, 
and in 1945 became head of the UNRRA, Israel relief mission 
to Greece. From 1949 to 1953 Tsur was the first Israel minister 
to Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay, and Chile, and in 1953-59 
he was Israel ambassador to France. During his term of office 
there, Israel-French relations achieved a degree of cordiality 
which became virtually an alliance. He served on the Jewish 
Agency Executive as head of its Information Department in 
1960-61. From 1960 he was chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the Jewish National Fund and held the presidency un- 
til 1977. In the years 1960-68 he was chairman of the Zionist 
General Council. Tsur was the president of the Central In- 
stitute of Cultural Relations with Ibero America, Spain, and 
Portugal and active in a number of national institutions. His 
books include his memoirs Shaharit shel Etmol (1965; Sunrise 
in Zion, 1968), and Yoman Paris (Ambassador’ Diary in Paris, 
1968). His Epopée de Zionisme, published in 1975 in French, 
has been translated into English (The Saga of Zionism), Ger- 
man, Italian, and Portuguese. His sister is the Hebrew writer, 


Yemimah *Tchernovitz-Avidar. 
[Benjamin Jaffe] 
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TUAT, with the Gurara, an oasis complex stretching over 
360 mi. (600 km.) in the Algerian Sahara. Tuat’s center was 
Tamentit, “the Jewish town.” Traditions reported by Arab his- 
torians fix the arrival of the first Jews as early as 5 C.E., and in 
large numbers in the “year of the elephant” (570), which coin- 
cided with the foundation of settlements in the oasis. Hebrew 
inscriptions, dating from 1329, were discovered there. The ar- 
tesian wells there are attributed to the Jews who planted palm 
groves and built fortified villages. A responsum of R. *Isaac 
b. Sheshet (end of 14» century) was sent to Tuat via Honain, 
the important port of the Beni Zayan. The Jews were largely 
landowners, farmers, and warriors and lived in peace until 
1437 when they were besieged for four months. They were res- 
cued by friendly Muslims. The nomads envied their wealth. 
The Jewish traders from Tuat controlled the gold traffic. The 
preacher al-Maghili who had been expelled from Fez (end of 
the 15" century) incited the people to revolt against the Jews, 
and a new synagogue was destroyed. The high qadi (“judge”) 
of Tuat came out in defense of the Jews. When al-Maghili or- 
dered war against the Jews, the tribes united and there was 
a general massacre in 1492. The tombs of the victims are still 
a place of pilgrimage for the inhabitants of Tuat-Gurara. The 
family name Tuati (Touati, Toaty) derives from Tuat. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Archives Marocaines, 12 (1908), 244-65; G. 
Vajda, in: Etudes... Levi-Provencal, 2 (1962), 805-13; Corcos, in: JQR, 
54 (1963/64), 275-7; 55 (1964/65), 73; Hirschberg, Afrikah, 1 (1965), 


282, 296f.; 2 (1965), 18-19. av crea 


TUBAL-CAIN (Heb. P27721n), son of *Lamech. Genesis 4:22 
states that “Zillah bore Tubal-Cain, who forged implements 
of copper and iron; Tubal-Cain had a sister Naamah.” Various 
attempts have been made to identify Tubal-Cain as the name 
of an ancient tribe somewhere in the Near East. S. Mowinckel, 
however, followed by W.F. Albright, understands Tubal as a 
generic name for smith, derived from ybl, “to bring, produce.” 
The second element of the name is universally connected with 
the Arabic qayin, Aramaic qaindya (qaind@ah), “smith, met- 
alworker.’ In later times, Tubal-Cain was confused with the 
Tubal of Genesis 10:2, for example, and mistakenly identified 
with the Tuscans, well-known smiths of the ancient world. A. 
Dillmann pointed to the parallel between Tubal-Cain and his 
beautiful sister Naamah and the Greek smith-god, Hephaes- 
tus, and his sister Aphrodite. 

[Daniel Boyarin] 
In the Aggadah 
The aggadic interpretation of the meaning of Tubal-Cain’s 
name, is based upon the biblical record that he was “the forger 
of every cutting instrument” (Gen. 4:22). The aggadah teaches 
that by thus furnishing mankind with the means to repeat 
Cain’s act of killing, with even more ease, he perfected (tibbel, 
ban) Cain’s sin (Gen. R. 23:3). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Mowinckel, The Two Sources of Pre-deuter- 
onomic Primeval History in Genesis, 1-11 (1937), 81-82; WF. Albright, 
in: JBL, 58 (1939), 95-96. IN THE AGGADAH: Ginzberg, Legends, in- 
dex; I. Hasida, Ishei ha-Tanakh (1964), 430. 
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TU BI-SHEVAT (Heb. 02a 10; Fifteenth of Shevat), name 
for the festival of the New Year of Trees. According to *Bet Hil- 
lel, the 15** of Shevat marked the beginning of the separation of 
the *tithes of fruit (RH 1:1). This date was chosen because most 
of the annual rain in Erez Israel falls before the 15" of Shevat 
(RH 14a; TJ, RH 1:2, 57a); consequently the fruits of those trees 
which blossom after the 15" of Shevat are considered to be- 
long to another year for the levying of tithes and for the pro- 
hibitions of *orlah (see: Lev. 19:23-25; Maim., Yad, Terumot 
5:11; ibid., Maaser Sheni 19:9-10). The New Year of Trees is 
regarded as a minor or semi-holiday for liturgical purposes; 
no penitential prayers are said and fasting is not permitted. In 
the Ashkenazi communities in Europe it was customary to eat 
15 different kinds of fruits on the 15'" of Shevat; special prefer- 
ence was given to the kinds of fruit grown in Erez Israel. The 
eating of fruits was accompanied by the recital of Psalm 104 
and of the 15 “ascending” psalms (nos. 120-34). In many com- 
munities the children had no school on this day. The Sephardi 
Jews gave the New Year of Trees a greater significance. Under 
the influence of the kabbalists of Safed in the 16" century the 
Sephardi liturgy and customs for this festival were expanded. 
From Safed the liturgy spread to Sephardi communities in 
Europe (Turkey, Italy, Greece) and, finally, to Sephardi cen- 
ters in other parts of Europe, Asia, and North Africa. Among 
Sephardi Jews this day was called the Feast of Fruits and the 
special poems sung were called “complas.” A special order of 
service for the 15‘ of Shevat, Hemdat ha-Yamim, was believed 
to have been compiled by *Nathan of Gaza. It was modeled on 
the Passover seder and included drinking four cups of wine. 
This liturgy, expanded by additional poems, piyyutim for the 
Amidah on the 15" of Shevat, and readings from the Scriptures 
and midrashic literature, was collected and published under 
the name Peri Ez Hadar (“Citrus Fruit, 1753). 

Since the establishment of the agricultural settlements in 
Palestine in the last decades of the 19"* century, the New Year 
of Trees has acquired great significance symbolizing the re- 
vival and redemption of the land by the conquest of the des- 
ert. In Israel Tu bi-Shevat is celebrated with children’s songs 
in honor of the feast of the trees and with tree-planting cer- 
emonies by kindergarten schoolchildren and others under 
the auspices of the afforestation department of the Jewish 
National Fund. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Pearl, Guide to the Minor Festivals and 
Feasts (1961°), 23-33; Y.T. Levinsky, Sefer ha-Moadim, 5 (1954), 
317-492; H. Palagi, Moed le-Khol Hai (1861), 252b-253a. 


[Meir Ydit] 


TUCACAS, a town on the northern coast of Venezuela, sur- 
rounded by two rivers making access from the interior of Ven- 
ezuela difficult. In 1693 a large group of Jews originally from 
Leghorn left Curacao for Tucacas. With the settlement of Jews 
there, the place became a lively commercial center. The Jews 
built houses, grew cattle, erected a fortress, and built a syna- 
gogue. They began to purchase cocoa beans from the interior 
of Venezuela, and mule trains carrying cocoa from Colombia 
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and Ecuador would arrive in Tucacas, sell their produce to the 
Jews, and purchase textiles and other European goods in re- 
turn. The attempts by Spanish forces to attack the settlement 
failed, owing to the protection of Dutch naval units, the local 
Venezuelan population, and the defense by the Jews them- 
selves. This Dutch enclave was under the command of Jorge 
Christian, Marquis of Tucacas, and Samuel Hebreo (Samuel 
Gradis Gabai), under the title Sefior de las Tucacas. Samuel 
Hebreo was also president of the Hebrew congregation called 
“Santa Irmandad” (the Holy Brotherhood). 

The Spanish provincial authorities collaborated with 
the Jews, since they saw them as an outlet for export and the 
suppliers of much-needed European goods, since the over- 
extended Spanish fleet could not meet the demands of all its 
American colonies. 

At the end of 1717, the province of Venezuela became part 
of the viceroyalty of “Nueva Granada,’ which also included 
Colombia and Ecuador. The Viceroy Jorge de Vilalonga, be- 
cause of complaints from the Catholic clergy and from Spain, 
decided to eliminate Tucacas. Pedro Jose de Olivarriaga was 
nominated commissioner against the so-called Jewish “contra- 
band trade.” With special army units and 40 ships he attacked 
and captured the town in 1720. According to eyewitnesses the 
synagogue was destroyed, the Jews burned their own houses, 
and left for Curacao on 30-40 ships. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C.A. Arauz Monfante, El Contrabando Hol- 
andes en el Caribe, Durante la primera mitad de Siglo xv (1984); M. 
Arbell, “Rediscovering Tucacas,’ in: American Jewish Archives, 48:1 


(1996), 35-43; C.F. Cardot, Algunas acciones de los Holandeses en la re- 
gion del oriente del Venezuela (primera mitad del siglo xv11) (1962). 


[Mordechai Arbell (24 ed.)] 


TUCHIN (Pol. Tuczyn), village in Rovno oblast, Ukraine, 
within Poland before 1772 and between the two world wars. 
Jews began to settle there at the beginning of the 18” century. 
There were 514 Jews paying the poll-tax in Tuchin in 1765. Jews 
of Tuchin in the 19" century were occupied in small-scale 
trade in agricultural products, the raising of livestock, and 
crafts. The establishment of an army garrison in the vicinity 
at the beginning of the 20" century brought improvements 
in the economic sphere. The Jewish population numbered 
1,180 in 1847; 2,535 (67% of the total) in 1897; and 2,159 (73%) 
in 1921. During the civil war in 1918-20, the Jews in Tuchin 
suffered from the frequent changes of the forces in control of 
the area (Ukrainians, Soviets, and Poles). Within Poland, in 
the interwar period, Zionist parties were active in the com- 
munity. The livelihood of the Jews in Tuchin was severely af- 
fected from 1925 by the support given by the Polish authori- 
ties to Poles who settled there. 


[Shimon Leib Kirshenboim] 


Holocaust and Contemporary Periods 

The number of Jews in Tuchin increased to some 3,000 in 1941 
when refugees from western Poland found temporary shelter 
there. Under the Soviet occupation (1939-41), the Jewish or- 
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ganizations were not permitted to function. Tuchin was cap- 
tured by the Germans on July 4, 1941, and the signal given to 
the Ukrainians to carry out pogroms in which 70 Jews were 
killed. That month 20 Jewish leaders were arrested and shot. 
In the following years various forms of persecution including 
restriction of movement, the seizure of able-bodied people 
for slave labor, and the wearing of the yellow *badge were in- 
troduced. Some of the intelligentsia were murdered. A ghetto 
was established in August 1942. At this time, news reached the 
community about the wholesale murder of the Jewish popula- 
tion in the neighboring cities. On Sept. 23, 1942, an order was 
given for all Jews to assemble at the ghetto gate. The leaders 
of the community were aware of the impending disaster and 
a decision to revolt was then taken by the head of the Juden- 
rat, Gecel Schwarzman, supported by his two deputies, Meir 
Himmelfarb and Tuwia Czuwak. The Jews themselves set fire 
to many houses in the ghetto for defense purposes when the 
Germans began to break into it. Some young Jews had man- 
aged to acquire firearms, and the Jews in the ghetto offered 
strong resistance. Many fell in the fighting that ensued. Sub- 
sequently some 2,000 Jews escaped to the forests, but many 
of them were delivered up by Ukrainian peasants to the Ger- 
mans. The Nazi authorities issued a proclamation that those 
who returned to the ghetto voluntarily would be allowed to 
live on there. Approximately 300 Jews returned, and were im- 
mediately taken to the local cemetery and shot. Those who re- 
mained in the forests suffered from hunger and exposure and 
were harassed by the Ukrainian gangs of Stefan Bandera. A few 
Tuchin Jews managed to reach the Soviet partisans and joined 
them in their struggle against the Germans. The revolt of the 
Tuchin Jewish community was exceptional in that an entire 
and united community challenged the German forces. 

After the war, the community was not revived. The sur- 
vivors settled in Israel, the United States, and Canada. A me- 
morial book, Sefer Zikkaron li-Kehillot Tuchin-Krippe (Heb. 
and Yid.), was published in 1967. 

[Aharon Weiss] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Wasiutynski, Ludnos¢ zydowska w Polsce w 
wiekach x1x i Xx (1930), 85; Cholavski, in: Yalkut Moreshet, 2 (1964), 
no. 2, 81-95, English summary. 


TUCHMAN, BARBARA WERTHEIM (1912-1989), U.S. 
author, journalist, and historian. Born in New York City, she 
was a daughter of Maurice *Wertheim and a granddaughter 
of Henry *Morgenthau, Sr. She engaged in journalistic and 
editorial work, including coverage of the Spanish Civil War 
and service as editor of the Far Eastern Desk of the U.S. Office 
of War Information (1943-45). One of her principal achieve- 
ments was making scholarly history readable to the general 
public. Her best-known book, The Guns of August (1962), 
which won the Pulitzer Prize, is a dramatic portrayal of the 
diplomatic prelude to, and early days of, World War 1. 

Bible and Sword: England and Palestine from the Bronze 
Age to Balfour (1956) expressed strong sympathy for the 
Zionist cause and an appreciation of Palestine’s role in world 
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history. Her other works include The Lost British Policy (1938); 
The Zimmerman Telegram (1958), on German intrigues in 
Mexico during World War 1; and The Proud Tower (1966), a 
study of the years 1890-1914, which includes a chapter on the 
*Dreyfus Affair. 


[Catherine Silverman] 


In 1972 Tuchman was the recipient of the Pulitzer Prize 
for the second time for her book Stilwell and the American Ex- 
perience in China, 1911-1945, and her book A Distant Mirror: 
The Calamitous 14** Century (1978) was an outstanding best- 
seller. These were followed by The March of Folly: From Troy 
to Vietnam (1984) and The First Salute: A View of the Ameri- 
can Revolution (1988). 

In May 1978 she was awarded a gold medal for history by 
the American Academy and Institute of Arts and Letters and 
in February 1979 was elected its president, the first woman to 
hold this position. In April 1980 she delivered the Thomas Jef- 
ferson lecture, the highest award of the American government 
for intellectual achievement outside of science; her subject was 
“Mankind’s Better Moments.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Current Biography Yearbook 1963 (1964), 
426-8; J.M. Ethridge and B. Kopala (eds.), Contemporary Authors, 
1-4 (1967), first revision, s.v. 


TUCHOLSKY, KURT (1890-1935), German satirist and 
journalist. Born in Berlin, Tucholsky was conscripted imme- 
diately after his graduation from law school in 1915. He spent 
most of World War 1 at the front and his experiences made 
him an ardent pacifist and socialist. In 1912 he had published 
Rheinsberg, a remarkably mature novella (which had its 100% 
edition in 1932). From 1913 he was encouraged by Siegfried 
*Jacobsohn to write for his periodical Die Schaubuehne (later 
called the Weltbuehne), one of the most aggressive and effec- 
tive magazines of its time. His articles appeared under various 
pseudonyms (e.g., Peter Panter and Theobald Tiger), often side 
by side. He also wrote for many other newspapers and peri- 
odicals, publishing essays, stories, poems, and cabaret songs. 
Disillusioned with the Weimar Republic, Tucholsky moved 
to Paris in 1924, and worked as a foreign correspondent for 
the Weltbuehne and other publications. For six months after 
the death of Siegfried Jacobsohn he was the interim editor of 
Weltbuehne (1926-27). Tucholsky traveled throughout Eu- 
rope and in 1929 settled in Sweden. Although he was drawn 
toward Communism, its excesses repelled him and the tri- 
umph of Nazism made him despair of Germany’s future. He 
finally committed suicide in Hindas, Sweden. Tucholsky is 
considered one of the greatest German-Jewish satirists after 
*Heine, with whom in his apostasy and his ability to be witty 
and subtle in the German language he has often been com- 
pared. He was a man of the left, an ardent European, and an 
antinationalist. Tucholsky’s satire was aimed at militarism, 
injustice, entrenched privilege, deep-rooted flaws in the Ger- 
man national character, stupidity, and greed. 

His prose satire was collected in Mit 5 ps (1928), Das 
Laecheln der Mona Lisa (1929), and Lerne lachen, ohne zu 
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weinen (1931). An early volume of cheeky poems, Fromme Ge- 
saenge (1920), was followed by light satirical verse, often using 
the Berlin dialect in which Tucholsky excelled. Other works 
include Ein Pyrenaeenbuch (1927); the controversial Deutsch- 
land, Deutschland ueber alles (1929), a volume of photos and 
photomontages containing his prose and poetry, which mer- 
cilessly pilloried the Germany of the Weimar Republic; and 
Schloss Gripsholm (1931). Having abandoned Judaism in 1911, 
Tucholsky presented in the figure of Herr Wendriner an as- 
similated, opportunistic, spiritually empty German Jew. After 
World War 11 his works were frequently reprinted in both East 
and West Germany. Two which appeared posthumously were 
Politische Briefe (1969) and Briefe an eine Katholikin (1970). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Zohn (ed.), The World is a Comedy; A 
Tucholsky Anthology (1957); H. Prescher, Kurt Tucholsky (Ger., 1959); 
FJ. Raddatz, Tucholsky. Eine Bildbiographie (1961); E. Pawel, in: Com- 
mentary, 46 (1968), 100-6; H.L. Poor, Kurt Tucholsky and the Ordeal 
of Germany, 1914-1935 (1968; incl. bibl.); H. Zohn and K. Ross (eds.), 
Kurt Tucholsky: What if...? (1968); I. Deak, Weimar Germany’ Left- 
Wing Intellectuals: A Political History of the Weltbuehne and Its Circle 
(1969); E. Gotfurt, in: ayr Information, 25:2 (Feb. 1970), 6. 


[Harry Zohn] 


TUCK, RAPHAEL (1821-1900), British art and greeting card 
publisher. Born to a Jewish family in Germany, Tuck probably 
came to England at the time of the 1848 revolution, settling 
in London. He became a noted art publisher and, ironically 
in view of his religion, one of the earliest and most success- 
ful publishers of Christmas cards (which date from 1843). In 
1880 he held a competition to design the best-looking card 
and did much to make them popular. Tuck employed a vari- 
ety of famous artists to design his cards, including Sir Edward 
Poynter, and once paid Alfred Tennyson £1000 to write some 
verse for a card. His son SIR ADOLPH TUCK, FIRST BARONET 
(1854-1926) is often credited with introducing the picture 
postcard into England with a card showing Mount Snow- 
don in Wales and designed to be sold to tourists visiting the 
spot. He also introduced the first full-color postcards of fine 
art works, a set of Turner paintings, in 1898-99. Tuck, who 
received a baronetcy in 1910, served as treasurer of Jews’ Col- 
lege, London, and was a member of the committee, founded 
in December 1917 and headed by Lord Rothschild, to further 
the policies of the *Balfour Declaration. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


[William D. Rubinstein (24 ed.)] 


TUCKER, RICHARD (1914-1975), singer and *hazzan. Born 
in New York, Tucker sang in a synagogue choir and studied 
singing under Paul Althouse. From 1939 to 1944 he was hazzan 
at Temple Adath Israel, Brooklyn, and also appeared in con- 
certs and on radio. In 1944 he was engaged by the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, but continued officiating as hazzan at the Brooklyn 
Jewish Center until 1947. At the Metropolitan he became one 
of the leading lyric tenors, specializing in French and Italian 
operas. Tucker was distinguished for the volume and qual- 
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ity of his voice, and sang in the world’s leading opera houses. 
Throughout his career Tucker continued to perform occasion- 
ally as hazzan or in cantorial recitals, and also made several 
cantorial recordings. 


TUCKER, SOPHIE (née Kalish; 1884-1966), vaudeville ar- 
tiste. Tucker was taken as a baby from Russia to the United 
States. As a child in Hartford, Connecticut, she worked in her 
parents’ kosher restaurant and rooming house, which catered 
to many show business professionals and stars of the Yiddish 
theater. She got her start in the profession by singing her heart 
out to the celebrated customers. Going to New York in 1906, 
she played the lesser vaudeville circuits, but by 1915 she was 
topping the bill at the Palace Theater. She toured frequently 
and presented her act in English and in Yiddish. Known as 
the “Last of the Red-Hot Mamas,” she was described as “big, 
brassy, flamboyant, laughing and crying, if need be, so that 
audiences were swept up in an irresistible torrent of lush sen- 
timent.” Among her best-known songs were “A Good Man Is 
Hard to Find” “M-O-T-H-E-R,’ and “T’m the Last of the Red- 
Hot Mamas.” The audience favorite in the U.S. and Europe 
was “My Yiddishe Momma,’ written in 1925 by Jack Yellen. 
After Hitler came to power in Germany, it was decreed that 
her recordings of that song were to be destroyed, and it was 
forbidden to sell them. Tucker's signature song was “Some of 
These Days,’ written in 1910 by Shelton Brooks, to which she 
purchased the excusive rights to sing. 

Tucker appeared on Broadway in Lulu’s Husbands (1910); 
Earl Carroll’s Vanities (192.4); Leave It to Me (1938); and High 
Kickers (1941). She also appeared in several films, among 
them Honky Tonk (1929); Broadway Melody of 1938 (1937); 
Thoroughbreds Don’t Cry (1937); The Heart of Show Business 
(1937); and Follow the Boys (1944). In the 1950s and 1960s she 
was a frequent guest singer on Ed Sullivan's Tv variety show 
Toast of the Town. 

The Sophie Tucker Foundation, which she established in 
1945, distributed millions of dollars to various charities. In 1955 
she endowed a theater arts chair at Brandeis University. She 
also set up two youth centers in Israel bearing her name - the 
Sophie Tucker Youth Center in Bet Shemesh and a youth cen- 
ter in kibbutz Beeri in the Negev. In 1962 she sponsored the 
Sophie Tucker Forest near the Bet Shemesh amphitheater as 
well as funding many hospitals and homes for the aged. 

Her autobiography, Some of These Days, appeared in 
1945. The 1963 Broadway musical Sophie, written by Phillip 
Pruneau with music by Steve Allen, was based on the early 
years of Tucker’s career. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Freedland, Sophie: The Sophie Tucker 
Story (1978); A. Fields, Sophie Tucker: First Lady of Show Business 


(2003). 
[Lee Healey / Ruth Beloff (2"4 ed.)] 


TUCSON, city located in the S.E. part of Arizona. The 2005 
Jewish population is estimated at somewhere around 25,000 
(exclusive of about 3,000 university students and untold num- 
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bers of winter visitors). Although the general population, 
numbering about 750,000 in Pima County (Tucson is the 
county seat), keeps growing, the Jewish population fluctuates 
too much to make any kind of definitive statement. Of the Jews 
present in the city in 1994, 38% no longer reside there, while 
24% of the Jews living in Tucson in 2005 did not reside there 
in 1994. In this sense, Tucson is a typical southwestern town 
where roots do not go back more than a generation or two be- 
cause so much growth has occurred since the end of World 
War II. 

Tucson was part of the Gadsden Purchase when a small 
area of land in southern Arizona and New Mexico was ac- 
quired from Mexico in 1854. At first there were relatively 
few people, Jews and gentiles, in the community, but some 
Jews came because of merchandising opportunities. Some 
opened general stores, others acquired Indian trading li- 
censes, and some also served as contractors for the U.S. Army. 
The settlement in the 19" century consisted mostly of young 
men out to seek their fortunes. Marriages were made with 
Mexicans and/or Indians, or else with German or eastern 
Jewish women who some of the men went back to marry. 
The total Jewish population of Arizona in the 1880s was es- 
timated at about 50 people, so the numbers in Tucson must 
have been fewer. A number of men from the city’s pioneer 
Jewish families, the Drachmans, Franklins, Jacobs, Ferrins, 
Zeckendorfs, Steinfelds, and Mansfields, could be found 
in elected political positions: on the school board, on the 
county Board of Supervisors, and even as mayor. One Jew 
who represented Tucson in the territorial legislature, Selim 
Franklin, won the University of Arizona for his community 
in 1885 although at the time it was considered the “booby” 
prize. Prescott kept the state capitol, Phoenix was awarded 
the state insane asylum, and Yuma remained home to the 
state prison. 

Almost none of the descendants of the pioneer families 
are counted among the Jews of Tucson today. Many of the 
original Jewish settlers fled to other parts of the West or the 
nation in the late 1880s and 1890s when an economic depres- 
sion hit the Arizona territory. Moreover, those Jews who had 
already made money left the community because of the un- 
bearable heat, often over 100 degrees Fahrenheit, which could 
last sometimes from May through October. 

In the early 20 century a number of Jews remained in 
Tucson as is evidenced by the presence of a Hebrew Ladies’ 
Benevolent Society and the building in 1910 of the first Jewish 
temple in Arizona: Temple Emanu-el (Reform). 

Until World War 11, and even among some of the pio- 
neers, the Jews who arrived in Tucson came because some- 
one in the family needed the dry air for his/her health. The 
whole Jewish population of Arizona, for example, increased 
from 1,150 people in 1920, to 1,847 in 1937. How many of these 
Jews lived in Tucson is difficult to judge but in 1940 census 
takers estimated their number at 480. The one new establish- 
ment in Tucson in the 1930s occurred with the founding of a 
second Jewish synagogue, Conservative, at the beginning of 
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the decade. In 1939 this congregation, Anshei Israel, acquired 
its first small building. 

During World War 11 the population grew because the 
United States government established an air force base in Tuc- 
son. After the war many of those whose first experience of 
the southwest occurred during the conflagration returned as 
settlers because during most of the year the daytime climate 
ranged from 50 to 80 degrees F. with cool nights except during 
the summer monsoon season in July and August. The impact 
of the influx on the city’s Jewish community was enormous. In 
1948 Tucson counted about 4,000 Jews. Within the next few 
years Jews in Tucson had established an Orthodox synagogue, 
a Jewish Community Council, and a wealth of organizations 
to provide a variety of social services to Jews in the city. 

Growth spurts in Tucson occurred in the 1950s and 
thereafter. Air conditioning came into vogue in that decade 
which made the city a more tolerable place to live. The 1960s 
witnessed a depression in the city. At the end of the decade, 
however, the continued growth of the University of Arizona 
and the establishment of its medical college spawned a huge 
mushrooming of the population, Jewish as well as gentile. 
Whereas in 1970 the city had about 250,000 people and 6,000 
or so Jews, today, as mentioned, there are 750,000 people, 
about 3—4% of whom are Jewish. 

In the early 21° century Tucson and the Jews within the 
community were thriving. Most Jews who work were in pro- 
fessional occupations while a sizeable number were involved 
with real estate development. There was a host of cultural ac- 
tivities, both Jewish and in the greater community, a strong 
Jewish Federation with social welfare and social service groups 
that provide for the needs of every age group, and some indi- 
cation that young Jewish adults, who in previous decades had 
to seek employment opportunities elsewhere, were remaining 
in the city and working in the community. 

A community survey taken in 2002 revealed that fewer 
than half of all Tucson Jews participate in Jewish activities. 
The community was the second from the bottom among com- 
parably sized Jewish communities whose Jewish respondents 
have attended synagogues only on special occasions; it had the 
highest percentage of Jewish single-family households under 
the age of 65; Tucson was fourth from the bottom in making 
donations to Jewish charities and fourth from the top (46%) in 
young adults marrying non-Jews. Forty-two percent of Jewish 
children under the age of 17 were being raised in households 
where one of the parents is not Jewish. 

On the other hand, Tucson also had the lowest percep- 
tion of antisemitism in its midst of any Jewish community in 
the United States. Jews did not find any kind of discrimina- 
tion in the areas that were of concern in previous decades: 
housing, employment, areas of recreation. In the 1980s four 
of the seven members of the State Board of Regents were Jew- 
ish (these are gubernatorial appointees), and in the 1990s the 
chief justice of the Arizona Supreme Court was also Jewish. 
The year’s major societal charity event in Tucson, the Angel 
Ball, is totally non-discriminatory. 
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[Leonard Dinnerstein (2"4 ed.)] 


TUDELA, city on R. Ebro, in Navarre, N. *Spain. Tudela was 
the most important Jewish community in the medieval king- 
dom of Navarre that remained independent until 1512. No 
information is available on the beginnings of the Jewish set- 
tlement in Tudela, which however appears to have been the 
most ancient of the communities of Navarre. In the period of 
Muslim rule Jews engaged in agriculture and international 
commerce, and owned and rented land in the area. Tudela 
was the birthplace of *Judah Halevi (at the latest in 1075), 
Abraham *Ibn Ezra (1092), and Shem Tov ibn *Falaquera. In 
this period there were around 1,000 Jews in Tudela. The Jews 
of Tudela dominated the life of Navarrese Jewry, both under 
Muslims and Christians. 

With the end of Muslim rule (1115), Tudela passed to 
*Alfonso 1 (el Batallador), king of Aragon. Two treaties of the 
conquest period concluded by the king with the local Mus- 
lims and Jews have been preserved. With the Muslims, it was 
agreed that all those who desired to remain in Tudela once it 
passed under Christian dominion would leave their quarter, 
including their mosques, within one year and settle in the sub- 
urbs of the town. They were promised religious and national 
autonomy and were prohibited from bringing Muslim captives 
into the town in order to sell them to Jews; in the same treaty, 
Jews were forbidden to purchase Muslim prisoners of war. 
Jews who molested Muslims by word or deed would be pros- 
ecuted, and no Jewish officials were to be appointed with rights 
of jurisdiction over the Muslims or their property. However, 
the local Jews were granted several rights: Jews who had fled 
from the town during the siege or at the time of the conquest 
were authorized to return (there appears to have been some 
tension between them and the Muslims), their rights over their 
houses and property were guaranteed, and the Jews were re- 
quired to pay to the Christian governor the taxes which they 
had formerly paid under Muslim rule. In the judicial sphere, 
the charters which had been granted to the Jews of *Najera 
were also applied to those in Tudela, undoubtedly at their re- 
quest. Comparison of the two treaties indicates that the Jews 
were more favored than the Muslims, especially as they were 
not required to leave their quarter within a year. According 
to F Cantera, this quarter was situated within proximity of 
the cathedral, while in the opinion of L. Torres-Balbas, it lay 
in the southeastern part of the town (see bibliography). Jews 
owned a large number of estates, gardens, and vineyards in 
the district known as Mosquera, near Tudela. Occupations of 
the Jews in Tudela included *slave trading (already practiced 
under Muslim rule) in addition to spinning, trade in wool, 
the production of textiles, and various crafts, including gold- 
and silversmithing. 
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It was at the height of this period of prosperity, in the 
1160s, that the traveler *Benjamin of Tudela left his city for 
the countries of the Orient and the Mediterranean basin. His 
account of the towns he visited included mostly information 
about the local Jewish community and the economy of the 
towns. He was most probably a merchant with a great interest 
in the Jewish world. His book, written in Hebrew, often pro- 
vides the only information available on the Jews of the time. In 
1170 Sancho vi “the Wise” granted the Jews of Tudela a privi- 
lege which did much to regularize community life. It permit- 
ted Jewish houses in the Jewish quarter, which was now estab- 
lished in the fortress, to be sold and transferred to any buyer, 
ratified the charters of Najera, and granted a tax exemption 
on condition that the Jews of Tudela assumed responsibility 
for maintaining the fortress of Tudela (with the exception of 
the tower). A site was allocated to them for a cemetery. A year 
later Sancho granted the Jews of Tudela the charters applying 
in Funes and alleviated the severity of the Jewish *oath. The 
privilege of 1170 secured a place of residence for the Jews in the 
fortress of Tudela where they could protect themselves against 
rioters and attackers. Thus there were two Jewish quarters in 
Tudela. The first, the Vieja (the Old), existed during the Mus- 
lim period and continued to exist during the first 50 years of 
the Christian conquest. This quarter was in the southeastern 
part of the city, within the walls, in the area stretching from 
the Cathedral as far as the Queiles River, today El Muro street. 
The second quarter was established in the fortress in 1170. This 
new quarter, the Nueva, occupied part of Paseo del Castillo 
and San Miguel street. In the new quarter there were the fol- 
lowing synagogues: the Sinagoga Mayor, the Sinagoga Menor, 
and the Bet Midrash of Bene Orabuena. We have no informa- 
tion about the locality of these synagogues or of other com- 
munal institutions of whose existence we know. 

When Navarre passed to the house of Champagne in 
1234, French rulers introduced their modes of behavior into 
the new possessions, while economic and religious rivalry be- 
tween the Jews and the Christian townsmen also increased. 
The tax registers show the heavy burden of taxation imposed 
on the Tudela community. It was affected by the revolt of the 
townsmen against King Theobald 1 in 1235. R. Shem Tov *Fala- 
quera, of a distinguished family of Tudela, still complained in 
1264 of the situation in his Ha-Mevakkesh. Many Jews lost their 
fortunes, while the debts which were owed to Jews by the peas- 
ants could not be collected. The community administration 
was concentrated in the hands of several prominent families. 


14" and 15 Centuries 

The community regulations of 1305 show that the adminis- 
tration was modeled on the institutions of the municipal ad- 
ministration. The “Institution of the Twenty” was comparable 
to the institution of the 20 town notables found in the towns 
of Aragon by the beginning of the 12 century, and the 20 
jurados who administered the town at the beginning of the 
136 century; there were also the “Institution of the Eleven,’ 
by which several of the community’s regulations were estab- 
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lished, and the *muqaddimin. Every regulation required the 
signatures of eight of the community’s notables. Three of the 
community’s leaders, Joseph b. Shem Tov Falaquera, Samuel 
b. Joseph Abbasi, and Hayyim b. Shem Tov Menizr, were to be 
the decisive authority in matters connected with denuncia- 
tions by *informers. 

Like many of the communities of Aragon and Navarre, 
Tudela became a haven for the refugees from French territory 
after the expulsion of 1306. However, difficult times followed. 
In 1319 several *Conversos who had returned to Judaism were 
burned at the stake in Tudela. A year later the community 
was only spared a massacre by the *Pastoureaux (Shepherds) 
through the latter’s defeat near the capital of *Pamplona. The 
community again suffered from the riots of 1328, and was not 
spared in the economic decline of the 14"* century. Like the 
other communities of Spain, the Tudela community also ap- 
pears to have suffered in the 1360s at the hands of the foreign 
armies which invaded Spain and Castile during the civil war 
between the brothers Pedro the Cruel and Henry of Trasta- 
mara. 

During the 14‘ century Tudela had several outstand- 
ing personalities. In 1322 the infante Alfonso of Aragon con- 
ducted negotiations with Ishmael b. Joseph ibn Abbas (the 
same as Ishmael de Abelitas) concerning his settlement in 
Aragon. The members of this family were prominent mer- 
chants who controlled a large part of the trade of that period. 
R. Joseph *Orabuena, who acted as physician and confidant to 
Charles 111 of Navarre, and accompanied him on several jour- 
neys to France, presided over the community of Tudela after 
1391. R. Shem Tov b. Isaac *Shaprut, a philosopher and a rab- 
binic authority, who was involved in a disputation with Cardi- 
nal Pedro de Luna (later Pope Benedict x111) in Pamplona in 
1375, was also a native of Tudela. There were also some Con- 
verso artists in Tudela, including Juan de Levi, whose paint- 
ings are to be found in the local church. 

Hebrew sources found in the archives in Pamplona and 
Tudela show the extensive economic activities of the Jews of 
Tudela. These sources were mostly written in Hebrew, some- 
times in Judeo-Navarrese, that is, in Navarrese dialect but in 
Hebrew characters. Some of these sources also provide infor- 
mation about the organization of the community. 

In 1391 there were 90 houseowners in Tudela who paid 
taxes, but these represented only a remnant of the communi- 
ty’s former population at the height of its prosperity, although 
Tudela was not itself affected by the 1391 persecutions. Subse- 
quently the community continued to decline. 

The phenomena characterizing the communities of Spain 
in the 15» century were also evident in the Tudela commu- 
nity, and a number of its members abandoned Judaism. The 
community was also depleted by a plague which struck the 
town during the 1430s. A Cortes convened in Tafalla in 1482 
prohibited the Jews of Navarre from going out of their quar- 
ters on Christian festivals; they were forbidden to walk in the 
streets among the Christians who were celebrating until the 
conclusion of the prayer service. Only physicians and sur- 
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geons were authorized to visit the sick. After the assassina- 
tion of the inquisitor Pedro de *Arbués in Saragossa the town 
of Tudela refused to deliver several Converso fugitives to the 
*Inquisition. 

At the time of the expulsion of the Jews from Spain in 
1492, about 2,000 refugees crossed the border of the king- 
dom of Navarre. Like the other communities in Navarre, the 
Tudela community ceased to exist after the expulsion of the 
Jews from this kingdom in 1498. Although the Spanish border 
was closed, a number of Jews moved to Provence. Tudela was 
included within the jurisdiction of the Inquisition tribunal of 
the kingdom of Navarre which was set up in 1512, whose seat 
was at first in Pamplona and subsequently in Estella. The tri- 
bunal established itself in Tudela in 1515 and was later incor- 
porated within the tribunal which had its seat in Logrofio. In 
1521 the Conversos in Navarre rose in support of the French 
armies then invading the kingdom. When the invasion had 
been repelled, the Inquisition turned its attention to the Con- 
versos, many of whom fled from Tudela and the other towns 
in Navarre. A list of those condemned in Tudela by the Inqui- 
sition, known as La Manta, still hung in the cathedral at the 
close of the 18» century. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, index; Baer, Urkunden, 1 (1929), 
index; J. Yanguas y Miranda, Historia de Navarra (1832); M. Kayser- 
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varros (siglo x1v) (1992). 
[Haim Beinart / Yom Tov Assis (2™4 ed.)] 


TUEBINGEN, city in S. Germany. The first mention of Jews 
in Tuebingen concerns a short-term guarantee in 1335 by the 
counts of Tuebingen, who sold the city to *Wuerttemberg in 
1342, to their “burghers: clerics, laymen, Jews or Christians.” 
The Judengasse was south of the town’s bridge and is fortui- 
tously mentioned only in 1398, but it dates probably from a 
much earlier period. A 1458 source, of which only a résumé is 
extant, speaks of the privileges of the Tuebingen Jews. In 1459 
they were accused of charging higher interest than specified 
therein. The two major creditors, Kaufman and his wife Bela, 
were imprisoned by 14-year-old Count Eberhard v of Wuert- 
temberg, but they were released by his guardian Count Ulrich 
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v of Wuerttemberg, who ordered a three-year debt morato- 
rium and interest annulment. In 1460 he helped them to move, 
under favorable terms, to the Black Forest town of Wildberg, 
and two other Jewish families followed them to this town. By 
1471 five Jewish families remained in Tuebingen. The found- 
ing of the university at Tuebingen in 1477 occasioned the ex- 
pulsion of the Jews from the city and a ban against doing any 
business there. 

In 1815 the first Jewish student, Samuel Harum Mayer, 
was admitted to the university by special permission of the 
Wuerttemberg king; Jewish students were admitted gener- 
ally from 1821. In the nearby village of Wankenheim, a Jewish 
community of peddlers and “livestock merchants started in 
1775; a Synagogue was built there in 1833, and a cemetery was 
acquired in 1845. By 1852 the Wankenheim Jews began mov- 
ing to Tuebingen, a process nearly completed in 1882 when a 
synagogue was consecrated in the city; like the cemetery, it 
was used by Jews of Reutlingen and several other towns and 
villages. Seventy-five Jews lived in Tuebingen in 1875; 139 in 
1910 (0.73 percent of the total population); and go in June 
1933. The attorney Simon Hayum had a municipal position 
prior to 1933. With the rising of Nazism, a general boycott of 
Jewish establishments was initiated, and Jewish students had 
to leave the university. (The law office of Simon Hayum was 
maintained until November 1938.) Twenty Jews moved else- 
where after 1933, and 50 emigrated between 1933 and 1940. 
The synagogue was burned in November 1938, and the com- 
munity was dissolved in 1939. Fourteen Jews were deported 
to the east in 1941-43. 

[Toni Oelsner] 
Contemporary Period 
In 1968, eight Jews lived in Tuebingen. They were affiliated 
with the community in *Stuttgart. The university's theological 
faculty had an *Institutum Judaicum that conducted seminars 
and lectures, and published Judaistic works. The philosopher 
Ernst *Bloch taught from 1956 at Tuebingen University. In 
1978/79 a memorial was inaugurated to commemorate the de- 
stroyed synagogue and the former Jewish community. In 2000 
a new memorial was consecrated. About 1% of the members 
of the Jewish community of Wuerttemberg (2,881 members 
in 2004) live in Tuebingen. 


[Toni Oelsner / Larissa Daemmig (2"¢ ed.)] 
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TUGAL, PIERRE (1895-1964), French writer, born in Rus- 
sia. In 1931 he was co-founder (with Rolf de Maré) and curator 
of the Paris Archives Internationales de la Danse until its dis- 
solution in 1952. In 1935 Tugal was a founder of LAssociation 
de la Presse Chorégraphique. Delegate to UNESCO, doctor of 
law, with a diploma in social and political sciences, Tugal de- 
voted himself to literary and art research, specializing in the 
theater and dance. He engaged in research on the use of dance 
in rehabilitation of the handicapped and the mentally ill. He 
was the author of many articles and several books on dance, 
including Initiation a la Danse (1947), Petite histoire de lart et 
des artistes (1952), La Danse Classique sans Maitre (with Lu- 
cien Legrand, 1956); and a work on Noverre, an 18'+-century 
French ballet master (1959). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Dance Encyclopedia (1967); The Concise 
Oxford Dictionary of Ballet (1977, 1982). 


[Naama Ramot (24 ed.)] 


TUGENDHOLD, JACOB (1794-1871), author and an 
early adherent of the Galician *Haskalah. He was born near 
Cracow, Poland and graduated from the University of Breslau. 
In 1819 he founded a model school in Warsaw, which aroused 
the antagonism of the Orthodox teachers, and a year later 
was appointed governmental vice censor of Hebrew books. 
He served as head of the governmental rabbinical seminary 
in Warsaw during its last years (1856-63). An author of many 
Polish books and pamphlets aimed at improving the lives of 
the Polish Jews, he also defended Judaism from hostile at- 
tacks. 

Among his books are Jerobaat (Pol. 1831), and the leaflet 
Koshet Imrei Emet ve-Shalom (1844), on the attitude of Juda- 
ism toward people of other faiths. Tugendhold also wrote a 
Polish-Hebrew catechism titled Ben-Yakkir (1834) and trans- 
lated into Polish Behinat Olam (1846) by *Jedaiah ha-Penini, 
Vindiciae Judaeorum (1831) by *Manasseh Ben Israel, in de- 
fense of the Jews against the blood libel, M. *Mendelssohn’s 


Phaedon (1842), and other books. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


His younger brother WOLF TUGENDHOLD (1796-1864), born 
in Vilna, was an educator and author. In 1827 he was ap- 
pointed government censor of Hebrew books at Vilna, using 
his office with particular severity against hasidic writings. 
His relations with the Vilna circle of maskilim were tenuous, 
as he advocated a germanizing Haskalah and had little inter- 
est in Hebrew culture. He also taught history at the rabbinical 
seminary in Vilna. His published works include Der Denun- 
ziant (1833; Heb. tr. by M.M. Bendetsohn, Hamoser..., 1847), 
a story of Jewish life in Poland; and Der Mensch im Ebenbild 
Gottes (1830). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Nirnstein (ed.), Proverbia Salomonis: 
Przystowia Salomona (1895), 1-7 (list of his works); J.L. Landau, Short 
Lectures on Hebrew Literature (19387), 125, 133; J. Shatzky, Geshikhte 
fun Yidn in Varshe (1947-53), index to each volume; A. Levinson, To- 
ledot Yehudei Varshah (1953), 117-8; Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 10; B. 
Weinryb, in: Mswj, 77 (1933), 280ff. 
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°TUKA, VOJTECH (1880-1946), prime minister of Slova- 
kia during World War 11 and one of those responsible for the 
deportations of Slovak Jewry. A professor of law at Pecs and 
later at Bratislava University, Tuka became secretary of the 
separatist Slovak People’s Party and editor of its publication 
Slovak after World War 1. He adopted a strong anti-Czech line, 
collaborated with the Hungarian Irredenta movement, and in 
1923 established the fascist Rodobrana (“Homeguard”). In 1929 
he was found guilty of high treason by a Czechoslovak court. 
In the pre-Munich days Tuka renewed his activity in the pro- 
German radical wing of the People’s Party led by Hlinka. He 
became the ideologist of “independent” Slovakia, its prime 
minister (1939-44) and foreign minister (from 1940). Tuka 
acted as the moving spirit behind the persecution of the Jews, 
negotiating with the Germans for the deportations of Slovak 
Jewry and collaborating fully with Hitler and his officials in 
the “Final Solution.” He opposed intervening against the ex- 
pulsion of the Slovak Jews. He was condemned to death by the 
National Tribunal of Bratislava but died before the sentence 
could be carried out. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Lettrich, History of Modern Slovakia (1956), 


index; L. Rothkirchen, Hurban Yahadut Slovakia (1961), index, (incl. 
Eng. summary); O.J. Neumann, Be-Zel ha-Mavet (1958), passim. 


{Livia Rothkirchen] 


TUKUMS (Ger. Tuckum), city in Zemgale province, Latvia. 
In 1800 Tukums had a Jewish population of 272, of whom 17 
were merchants. Records from the following year show that 
the Jewish community had a rabbi, a hevra kaddisha, a com- 
munity council, and a minute-book (*pinkas). In the late 1897 
census Tukums showed a Jewish population of 2,561 (34% of 
the total population). After World War 1 there were 597 Jews 
in Tukums (13.4%) in 1920; 968 (12.6%) in 1930; and 953 (11.7%) 
in 1935. Most of the Jews were shopkeepers and artisans. Mem- 
bers of the Lichtenstein family served for several generations 
as rabbis in Tukums. In the summer of 1941 Tukums was oc- 
cupied by the Germans. The Jews of the town, with those of 
surrounding smaller communities, were then all driven into 
the local synagogue and burned. Early in 1961 the synagogue 
of Tukums was closed by the authorities after pressure to re- 
sign had been brought to bear on its board. The Torah scrolls, 
religious articles, and hundreds of books were removed to the 
Riga synagogue. 

In the late 1960s the Jewish population of Tukums was 
estimated at about 750, but it dwindled as a result of emigra- 


tion and Soviet repression. 
[Joseph Gar] 


TULCHIN, city in Vinnitsa district, Ukraine. A Jewish com- 
munity is first mentioned in 1648 when Tulchin was con- 
quered by the Cossack forces of *Chmielnicki, who massa- 
cred the Jews of the town and those of the surroundings who 
had sought refuge in the fortress of Tulchin, as well as the 
Poles who were there at the time. According to two varying, 
widely circulated accounts the Poles betrayed the Jews to the 
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Cossacks after fighting them together, but were in turn mas- 
sacred by their common enemy in Tulchin. The massacre of 
Tulchin was the subject of a play written by the Jewish-Russian 
author N. *Minski under the title Osada Tulchina (“The Siege 
of Tulchin,” in the monthly Voskhod, 1889). Shalom *Asch in 
his tale Kiddush ha-Shem (Eng., 1926) and A.S. *Friedberg in 
part 111 of his Zikhronot le-Veit David also wrote on the mas- 
sacre of Tulchin. After the rebellion the Jewish settlement of 
Tulchin was renewed, but in 1743 and 1768 the community 
was again attacked by the *Haidamacks. In 1765 there were 
452 Jews in Tulchin. At the end of the 18 century the zaddik 
R. Baruch, the grandson of *Israel b. Eliezer Ba'al Shem Tov, 
lived in Tulchin. The number of Jews in Tulchin increased dur- 
ing the 19» century, and with 10,055 Jews in 1897 formed 62% 
of the total population. During the civil war in the Ukraine 
at the end of World War 1 the Jews of Tulchin were attacked 
several times; the most severe pogroms took place on July 1, 
1919, when about 170 Jews were massacred. In 1926 there were 
7,708 Jews in Tulchin (44.3% of the total population). After the 
German occupation of the Ukraine in World War 11, Tulchin 
was incorporated into the region of *Transnistria, which had 
been handed over to Romania. During the autumn of 1941 
the 3,000 Jews who remained in Tulchin were transferred to 
the camp of Peczara. In 1959 there were about 2,500 Jews in 
Tulchin (21% of the total population). The last synagogue was 
closed by the authorities in 1959. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Gurland, Le-Korot ha-Gezerot al Yisrael 
(1887-89); M. Litinski, Tsu der Geshikhte fun Yudn in Podolien (1888), 
420-1; A.D. Rosenthal, in: Reshummot, 3 (1923), 399-401; idem, 
Megillat ha-Tevah, pt. 3 (1931), 57-60; N.N. Hannover, Yeven Mezulah 
(1945), 40-43; M. Osherowitch, Shtet un Shtetlekh in Ukraine, 1 
(1948), 9-21; Y. Heilperin, in: Zion, 25 (1960), 22-27; PK Romanyah, 


1 (1969), 443-4. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


TUL KARM, Arab town in Erez Israel 9 mi. (15 km.) E. of 
Netanyah. According to archaeological evidence, the place 
was inhabited in the Roman period. The Arabic name is de- 
rived from the Aramaic Tur Karma (X?)1) 110) so-called by 
its *Samaritan inhabitants who constituted the majority of its 
population in the Middle Ages. Over the last few centuries, 
Tul Karm was a small place, but expanded in the 20" century 
when through traffic increased, particularly with the build- 
ing of a highway along the eastern rim of the Sharon and the 
construction of the Haifa-Lydda railway line. The planting of 
citrus groves and progress in other local farm branches also 
favorably affected its growth. Tal Karm’s development slack- 
ened somewhat in the 1930s when a main highway was com- 
pleted further west, between Petah Tikvah and Haderah. In 
the armistice agreement with Jordan (1949), Tal Karm was in 
Jordanian territory and the border was so drawn that it was 
separated from the railway and from certain landholdings. 
Nevertheless, the town resumed its growth as farming and 
administrative services provided new employment oppor- 
tunities. A farm school was established in the 1920s through 
a contribution by Sir Elly *Kadoorie. Tal Karm was taken by 
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Iranian Jewry’s Hour of Peril and Heroism (1987); H. Levy, Compre- 
hensive History of the Jews of Iran (1999), 302ff. 


[Amnon Netzer (2™4 ed.)] 


BAB AL-ABWAB (“Gate of the Gates”; Persian Darband; 
modern *Derbent), a pass and town at the eastern end of the 
Caucasus range, where the road narrows between the moun- 
tains and the Caspian Sea. Bab al- Abwab is mentioned in both 
the “Letter of Hasdai” and the “Reply of King Joseph” (see 
*Khazars), in the latter specifically as marking the southern 
limit of the Khazar domain. This agrees in general with the 
accounts of the Arabic geographers and historians. ‘The lat- 
ter described Bab al-Abwab as guarding one of the two main 
passes of the Caucasus through which the Khazars invaded 
the lands of Islam. Extensive arrangements for the defense 
of Bab al-Abwab are reported by the geographer al-Istakhri 
(tenth century). Previously, the town had more than once been 
overrun from the north, though the successful Khazar attack 
against Ardabil (apparently in 730), referred to in the “Reply 
of King Joseph,” was made via Dariel (now Daryal). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dunlop, Khazars, index; Dunlop, in: E1s” 
(incl. bibl.); al-Istakhri, Kitab al-Masdalik wa-al-Mamalik (1961), 
109-10; M. Artamonoy, Istoriya Khazar (1962), index. 


[Douglas Morton Dunlop] 


BABA RABBAH (or Baba ha-Gadol, “the Great Baba,’ 4t* 
cent. C.E.), Samaritan high priest, eldest son of the high priest 
Nethanel (300-332 C.E.). According to the dating of the Sa- 
maritan chronicles, Baba Rabbah lived in the middle of the 
fourth century c.£. He is regarded as the most outstanding Sa- 
maritan political leader and reformer. His epithet “the Great” 
distinguishes him from other high priests called Baba, before 
and after his time. All information about Baba Rabbah is de- 
rived solely from the Samaritan chronicles: the Tolidah, the 
Samaritan Book of Joshua, the Kitab al-Ta’rikh of *Abu al-Fat, 
and the New Chronicle (see *Samaritans, Literature). The last 
three embellish their narrative with much legendary mate- 
rial. Of special interest is the legend of the Roman agent Jar- 
man or Jarmiun related in the Samaritan Book of Joshua. By 
the emperor’s decree, the Roman had been posted at the high 
priest Nethanel’s door to prevent him from circumcising his 
eldest son Baba Rabbah; but Jarman was a God-fearing man 
who preferred to obey the law of the Eternal King rather than 
the earthly ruler. In gratitude, the Samaritans continue to 
bless his name at every circumcision ceremony at the conclu- 
sion of a poem composed by Markah in glorification of this 
act. According to the other two chronicles, however, the high 
priest in this story is Akbon, Baba’s brother, who succeeded 
him in office. 

Baba Rabbah lived in an age of great political and re- 
ligious upheaval; pagan Rome had been succeeded by the 
Byzantine Empire. This turning point, when the foreign rul- 
ers were preoccupied with their own affairs, provided a brief 
respite for the oppressed Samaritan community. Baba Rab- 
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bah achieved numerous victories over the Romans and some 
neighboring states and time and again succeeded in driving 
the enemy out of Samaritan territory. To secure the safety of 
his country, he maintained an army of 3,000 men on con- 
stant alert. After he led his people for 40 years, the Byzantine 
emperor invited him to Constantinople to conclude a peace 
treaty. On his arrival he was received with princely honors but 
was held as a prisoner until his death. 

During his rule, Baba Rabbah divided the country into 
12 administrative districts, each under the leadership ofa lay- 
man and a priest. The list of these districts indicates that at 
this time Samaritan communities existed in all parts of the 
Holy Land. Baba founded a legislative council of three priests 
and four laymen and conferred upon each member the title 
hakham. They constituted, after Baba Rabbah himself, the 
highest authority in the community. One of their tasks was 
to tour the country at regular intervals to ensure that people 
were instructed in the laws of the Torah and to decide on dif- 
ficult halakhic matters. In conjunction with his administra- 
tive reforms, Baba Rabbah made efforts to promote a revival 
of religion and literature. He reopened all the synagogues and 
schools that the Romans had closed and founded many new 
ones, building one of the nine new synagogues at the foot of 
Mt. Gerizim. He had a cistern installed at this holy place for 
the purification of the people who came to pray there. Many 
old manuscripts of the law were then collected and preserved. 
It was probably also at this time that the foundations of the 
Defter, the Samaritan common prayer book, were laid by *Am- 
ram Darah and his son Markah, who composed liturgical and 
midrashic poems in Aramaic. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.A. Montgomery, The Samaritans (1907, 
repr. 1968), 101-4; J. Macdonald, Theology of the Samaritans (1964), 
index; A.E. Cowley, Samaritan Liturgy, 2 (1909), xx-xxii; M. Gaster, 
Samaritans (1925), 39; I. Ben-Zvi, Sefer ha-Shomeronim (1935), 24; M. 
Avi-Yonah, in: Eretz Israel, 4 (1956), 127-32; R. Tsadaqa, Aggadot Am 
Shomeroniyyot (1965), 22-35; H.G. Kippenberg, Garizim und Syna- 
goge (1971, index), TEXTS: E. Vilmar (ed.) Abulfathi, Annales Sa- 
maritani (1865), 125-47 (Arabic with Latin notes and introduction); 
T.GJ. Juynboll (ed.), Chronicon Samaritanum, Liber Josuae (1848), 
lii-lv (Arabic text); J. Bowman, Transcript of the Original Text of the 
Samaritan Chronicle Tolidah (1957), 16a-17b (Heb. with Eng. notes); 
E.N. Adler and M. Seligsohn (eds.), Une Nouvelle Chronique Samari- 
taine (1903), 51-61. 


[Ayala Loewenstamm] 


BABBITT, MILTON (1916- ), U.S. composer and theorist. 
Born in Philadelphia, Babbitt started playing violin at the age 
of four and played in jazz performances and composed pop- 
ular songs in high school. His father’s involvement in math- 
ematics stimulated Babbitt’s interest in the subject. In 1931 he 
began studying mathematics at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, but soon he transferred to the study of music at New 
York University. In 1935 he was a student of Roger Sessions in 
composition at Princeton University and in 1938-42 became 
a staff member there. During World War 11 Babbitt was ac- 
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Israeli forces in the *Six-Day War (June 7, 1967). According 
to the census of the fall of 1967, the town had 10,157 inhabit- 
ants, all of whom were Muslim Arabs, except for 103 Chris- 
tians. Of the total, 5,020 lived in a refugee camp. The town’s 
economy continued to be based mainly on intensive farming. 
In the wake of the Oslo 11 Agreement of September 1995, Tal 
Karm was transferred to the jurisdiction of the *Palestinian 
Authority. In 1997 its population was 33,921, of whom 31.4% 


were refugees. 
[Efraim Orni] 


TUMARKIN, IGAEL (1933-_), sculptor and painter. Tumar- 
kin was born in Dresden, Germany, the son of Berta Gurevitch 
and Martin Hellberg, a German theater actor and director. His 
mother and his stepfather, Herzl Tumarkin, raised Tumarkin 
in Israel from the age of two. In 1955-57, after his service in the 
navy, Tumarkin traveled to Europe. In East Berlin he met his 
father and worked as a set designer for Bertolt Brecht’s Berliner 
Ensemble. The sculptors Rudy Lehman and Itzhak *Danziger 
influenced his turn to the medium of sculpture, and his first 
iron sculptures appeared in the summer of 1956. 

The landscape of the desert also inspired him. Tumar- 
kin created reliefs made from sand using a unique spraying 
method. Through the 1960s Tumarkin turned to assemblage 
techniques and his sculptures were created from the junk of 
Israeli ships, weapons, and machines. Over time the weapons 
became integrated into figurative sculptures of males and fe- 
males made from casts taken from show window mannequins 
(He Walked in the Fields, 1967, Tel Aviv Museum of Art). 

Tumarkin’s visits to New York in the mid-1970s influ- 
enced the composition of his sculptures. They became hori- 
zontal as counterpoints to the skyward orientation of modern 
architecture. The use of glass reflecting the environment was 
also based on the urban landscape. In 1974-75 he completed 
his monument dedicated to the Holocaust and renewal in 
Tel Aviv. With his interest in earth architecture he traveled to 
Egypt, Tunisia, Morocco, Senegal, and elsewhere. The works 
created under the inspiration of these trips were made of iron, 
earth, and fabric. The subject matter dealt with nature, reli- 
gion, sacrifices, and the connection among them (Bedouin 
Crucifixion, 1982, Israel Museum, Jerusalem). 

Iron became Tumarkin’s main material, and from the 
1990s he improved his technique, shaping the iron by himself 
at a temperature of 1200 degrees using heavy tools in a pro- 
cess that required the utmost concentration. 

Tumarkin’s sculptures were placed all over the world 
and he gained international recognition. In Israel he was one 
of the dominant figures in modern Israeli art. A feature of 
his art is its connection to the history of the country. Israeli 
ideals, wars, and the social situation were all part of his artistic 
content. The fact that his art involved controversial political 
statements created enormous objection to his being awarded 
the Israel Prize in 2004. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jerusalem, Israel Museum, To Paint a Mus- 
tache on the Zamir — Igael Tumarkin New Works (1999); Tel Aviv, Tel 
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Aviv Museum of Art, Tumarkin Sculptures 1957-1992 (1992); Tel Aviv, 
Tel Aviv Museum of Art, Tumarkin Prints 1962-1991 (1992). 


[Ronit Steinberg (2"¢ ed.)] 


TUMIN, MELVIN MARVIN (1919-1994), U.S. sociologist. 
Born in Newark, New Jersey, Tumin first taught at Wayne State 
University, Detroit, and from 1947 was professor of sociology 
and anthropology at Princeton. Tumin specialized in race and 
intercultural relations. His book Desegregation: Resistance and 
Readiness (1958), based on survey data from Guilford County, 
North Carolina, is a careful account of a white population’s 
attitude toward the American black. 

Among his other works are Social Class and Social 
Change in Puerto Rico (1961), Education, Social Class and In- 
tergroup Attitudes in England, France and Germany (1964), So- 
cial Stratification: The Forms and Functions of Inequity (1967), 
Patterns of Society (1973), and Caste in a Peasant Society (1975). 
In all these investigations, Tumin emphasized the correlation 
between social structure and intergroup attitudes. He was a 
consultant on race and intergroup relations to the Anti-Def- 
amation League of B’nai Brith, for which he wrote An Inven- 
tory and an Appraisal of Research on American Anti-Semitism 
(1961) and edited Race and Intelligence: An Evaluation (1963). 
Tumin also edited The Research Annual on Intergroup Rela- 


tions of the A.D.L. 
[Werner J. Cahnman] 


TUNIS, TUNISIA, country in N. Africa between *Libya 
and *Algeria. After their conquest of the country, the Ro- 
mans named it Provincia Africa, Africa Propria, or, more 
generally, Africa. Roman Africa included, in addition to the 
territories of present-day Tunisia, a large stretch of Algeria’s 
territory to the west, which was called Numidia, and Libya's 
coast to the east. 


Second Temple Period 
As many scholars have often assumed, it is probable that Jews 
lived in Punic *Carthage; a Judeo-African legend has it that 
the Jews came to the island in the southeast (e.g., in the island 
of *Djerba (Jerba)) in King Solomon's time. Another legend 
relates that the kohanim, escaping from Jerusalem in the year 
70 C.E., carried one of the Temple's doors to the island, and it 
is believed to be walled in the synagogue called Ghriba (the 
wondrous). However, there is no factual evidence positively 
stating that Jews lived in Punic Carthage or its territories. 
The “*Tarshish” of the Bible has nevertheless been identified 
with Carthage by the Septuagint and the Aramaic Targum of 
the prophets. On the other hand, for the Arab authors of the 
Middle Ages, Carthage - later confused with Tunis — has al- 
ways been synonymous with “Tarshish” The Talmud echoes 
ancient traditions regarding the connection between, on the 
one hand, Punic Africa and Canaan’s country and the Jewish 
world of Erez Israel, on the other. 

Under Roman rule the province of Africa included many 
Jewish communities whose existence has been proven by nu- 
merous texts and archaeological findings. From Cyrenaica 
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to *Morocco a series of Jewish communities have left their 
landmarks in these countries. Their center was Africa Pro- 
pria, whose living conditions were well known in ancient 
rabbinic literature. The most important of these communi- 
ties was Latin Carthage which from the second to the fourth 
centuries C.E. was the home of such sages as R. Hinna, R. 
Hanan, R. Isaac, and R. Abba, who are mentioned in the 
Talmud. A great number of Jewish lamps and many epi- 
taphs, mostly written in Latin and accompanied by the seven- 
branched menorah, which were discovered in the cemeteries 
of Carthage, Marsa, Byrsa, or Gamarth, bear witness to the 
existence of a large population of the Jewish faith in Carthage. 
The extension of the Jewish necropolis at Gamarth indicates 
the importance of the community against which, Tertullian, 
who knew it intimately, wrote a special treatise (c. 200-06). 
Later, St. Cyprian, St. Augustine, and many other Christian 
authors of Africa Propria wrote against their Jewish fellow 
countrymen and the numerous Judaizing sects of ancient 
Tunisia. 

Jews and Judaizers were widely scattered throughout the 
entire country, especially at Naro on the Hommam-Lif beach 
where a magnificent synagogue stood, the ruins of which are 
well known; at Hippo-Diarrhytus (present-day Bizerta), whose 
governor at the time of the Arab conquest was, according to 
the historian al-Qayrawani, a Jew; at Utica; at Simittu (pres- 
ent-day Chemtou); at Hadrumetum (present-day Sousse); and 
at Henchir-Gouana, west of the site where the present-day 
Kairouan was to be built. On the Libyan littoral, included in 
Africa Propria, there was a Jewish community at Oea (pres- 
ent-day Tripoli); at Leptis Magna (present-day Lebda); and 
at Locus Judeorum Augusti, also called Scina (Iscina), whose 
Jews were among those sent by the Romans as slaves from Erez 
Israel to Africa after the war of 70. After they were set free, 
they settled in areas granted to them by the Romans. Inland, 
according to Ibn Khalditn, the tribe of Nefusa practiced the 
Jewish faith before the Arab conquest. It is known that there 
were Jewish communities in Numidia - which also belonged 
to Carthage - at Hippo Regius (present-day Bone), at Cirta 
(Constantine), and at Henchir-Fouara, not far from Souk-Ah- 
ras, the center of nomadic Jews called Bahusim under Arab 
rule. Concentrations of Jews were also found at Thusurus (the 
present-day Tozeur), as well as Jewish tribes who lived before 
the Arab rule in the mountains of Aurés. 

Living and economic conditions of Jews in Africa seem 
to have been satisfactory during the Roman era and before 
Christianity’s triumph. In Carthage especially, the luxury of 
the decorations of most of the hypogea in the Jewish cemeter- 
ies of Gamarth bear witness to the prosperity of the commu- 
nity and to the wealth of certain families. It seems that most 
of the island Jews were engaged in agriculture. In the harbors 
many Jews were involved in maritime trade: trade relations 
between Rome and North Africa were of exceptional impor- 
tance owing to the transport of foodstuffs to Rome, and later 
on also to Constantinople. This trade - as much evidence in- 
dicates - was almost completely in the hands of African Jews 
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who lived in Rome on Mount Colius, in a special district be- 
tween the Coliseum and the Appian Way. Jews were entrusted 
with the transport of foodstuffs destined for Rome (annona 
urbis), which consisted mainly of cereals and olive oil; at that 
time Africa was the main producer in the Mediterranean; 
they were then called navicularii. One of the main tasks of 
these Jewish owners of big vessels was to engage in transport 
for state requirements, for which they received official honors 
in Africa Propria, as elsewhere. Jewish navicularii formed a 
separate corporate body. When the Roman Empire became 
Christian, the state took advantage of the Jewish ship owners 
and misused them so that their task became an overwhelm- 
ing burden. Mass arrivals of Jews to Africa were mainly the 
aftermath of the disasters they were subject to in Erez Israel, 
Egypt, and Cyrenaica from 70 to 118 C.£. 
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Their number increased as a consequence of the intense 
proselytic propaganda to which they dedicated themselves, 
first among the descendants of the Punics, then among the 
Berbers. The situation of the Jews facing Christians changed 
considerably after the time of Constantine, when triumphant 
Christianity became persecutor in Africa as elsewhere. When 
the Vandals dominated Africa Propria, the Jews were better 
treated but little is known about their true condition during 
that era. There is more information about their condition 
during the Byzantine period. In pursuance of the edicts of 
535, applied by *Justinian at the same time to the Christian 
heretics, Jews were excluded from all public office, their wor- 
ship outlawed, all meetings prohibited, and their synagogues 
transformed into churches. By the emperor's order the Jews 
of Borion, on Cyrenaica’s frontiers, were forcibly converted, 
but toward the end of the sixth century the Byzantine admin- 
istration slowly let the strictness of its rules lapse. 

The persecutions by Justinian contributed to the expan- 
sion of African Judaism. Tracked down and sometimes even 
expelled, many Jews took refuge with the Berbers of the moun- 
tains and of the desert where they doubtlessly met coreligion- 
ists who had already settled there. In those regions the new- 
comers again took up their propaganda. This is probably how 
the great Judaized Berber tribes of Africa Propria were estab- 
lished, especially the Jarrawas of the Aurés Mountains and the 
Naftsas of Libya. According to some scholars other Jews left 
Africa for *Sicily and southern Italy. After the Arab conquest 
this latent immigration - started under Justinian - took the 
form of mass flight for the Jews of the African coast. 


Tunisia under Arab Rule (to the Advent of the Hafsid) 

The Arab conquest of this part of the world began in 643 when 
they took *Tripoli, but it did not take on a permanent aspect 
until the foundation of *Kairouan in 670. The resistance of 
the Byzantines rapidly decreased as the Berbers withstood 
the conquerors stubbornly. The *Berber leader Kusayla was a 
Christian. After having gained control of Kairouan in 688, he 
was defeated and killed. *Kahina, who according to certain 
sources was a Jewess and whose life is surrounded in legends, 
then reigned over the powerful Jarrawa tribe in the Aurés. 
Ibn Khaldun asserts that the Jarrawas were Jewish. After the 
death of Kusayla, Kahina - followed by all the Berbers - di- 
rected the military operations. A new Arab chief, Hassan ibn 
Numan, received a mighty army from the caliph *Abd al- 
Malik. Hassan seized Carthage and its inhabitants, doubtless 
including a number of Jews, and sailed for the islands of the 
Mediterranean. Kahina advanced with her Jarrawas on the 
Arab army, which she overwhelmed near Tebessa and drove 
out of Ifriqiya. The Berbers then lived in security for a few 
years; once Hassan ibn Nu‘man had received reinforcements, 
he launched another offensive in 702. Moreover, the Arabs 
found allies among the Greek inhabitants of the towns as well 
as the Berber farmers, who were opposed to Kahina because 
she had destroyed their crops in order to prevent them from 
falling into the hands of the invaders. The old queen fought a 
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desperate battle against Hassan ibn Nu‘man but her army was 
beaten and pursued into the Aurés Mountains. In the wake 
of a second battle Kahina was killed and her head was sent to 
the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik as a trophy. With the death of this 
woman, who was called the “Berber Deborah,’ the period of 
heroic defense was brought to a close. 

The Arabs then subordinated the whole of North Africa. 
The “people of the Book” (see *Ahl al-Kitab) and the Chris- 
tians were authorized to live under their domination upon 
the condition that they paid the *jizya (an annual poll tax, 
sometimes called also in the Maghreb (as elsewhere) jawali, 
the tax of the expellees; see *Galut). Although the Berbers 
converted to *Islam, they were also compelled to pay these 
levies. The demands of the Arabs soon incited large-scale re- 
volt. In Ifriqiya an Arab governor, Ibrahim ibn al-Aghlab, es- 
tablished the dynasty of the *Aghlabids, which reigned from 
800 to 909. There is evidence that from this period important 
groups of Jews were found particularly in the towns, where the 
revenue of their poll tax constituted an appreciable income for 
the state. They coexisted peacefully with the Muslim masses. 
Muslim scholars maintained friendly relations with Jewish 
scholars and important Muslim merchants and ship own- 
ers were content to trade with their Jewish colleagues. Under 
the Aghlabids, their successors the *Fatimids (Fatimids), and 
the Zirids, until the invasions of Ifriqiya by the Bedouin in 
the mid-11" century, an exceptional prosperity was enjoyed, 
which was followed by a period in which remarkable intel- 
lectual activity prevailed. The Jews played an important role 
in this progress. In Kairouan, the leading city of an immense 
empire, there were famous yeshivot which were headed by 
eminent scholars who for a long time maintained relations 
with the *geonim of the academies of *Sura, *Pumbedita, and 
Palestine. Shortly after the city’s foundation the *Umayyad 
caliph of Damascus had 1,000 families - which are thought 
to have been Jewish - transferred from *Egypt to Kairouan. It 
was there that Isaac Israeli, the most famous physician of his 
day, studied in about 900. He became the private physician 
of the last of the Aghlabids, Ziyadat-Allah 111, and held the 
same position under the first of the Fatimid caliphs, the mahdi 
“Ubaydallah. The most famous of Israeli’s disciples was *Du- 
nash ibn Tamim, who, like his teacher, left a number of valu- 
able works including a treatise on astronomy which refuted 
the principles of astrology, a commentary on the Sefer Yezirah, 
and a textbook on Hebrew grammar. Jewish scholars who pos- 
sessed a wide, profound, and diversified knowledge - as was 
customary in the Middle Ages - flourished in Ifriqiya. In ad- 
dition to Kairouan they were to be found in such important 
communities as al-Mahdiya and Gabés. Outstanding among 
the talmudists in Tunisia were the scholars of the Ibn Shahin 
family: R. Nissim, his son Jacob to whom R. Sherira and R. 
Hai addressed their famous Iggeret (responsum concerning 
the history of the Oral Tradition), and his grandson *Nissim, 
author of many talmudic treatises. Not less important was R. 
Hushiel (one of the *Four Captives), and especially his son R. 
*Hananel. The leading family of scholars in Mahdiya was the 
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Ibn Sighmar (or Ziaghmar), four generations of which served 
as dayyanim. But according to Abraham ibn Daud (Sefer ha- 
Kabbalah, 77-8) after the demise of R. Hananel and R. Nissim, 
the talmudic learning came to an end in Ifriqiya. Ibn Daud 
did not hold in high esteem later scholars in Mahdiya and in 
Gal‘at Hammad. 

From the thousands of documents preserved in the Cairo 
*Genizah and recently studied it is particularly evident that the 
class of Jewish-Tunisian businessmen (which was also — as was 
almost always the case in North Africa - the intellectual class) 
was a factor of considerable importance at this time not only 
in Tunisia but also throughout the Mediterranean countries. 
The importance of these other merchants, whether indigenous 
or from places in the Maghreb - but who often established 
themselves in Tunisia - lay in the decisive role they played in 
the trade with *India and their dominant position in the trade 
of the western Mediterranean. A large number of the leading 
and most active merchants in Egypt — in Fostat, *Alexandria, 
the large textile centers of Bushir and Tinnis, and the smaller 
localities where flax and indigo were grown - were Tunisian 
Jews who stayed in the country or had recently established 
themselves there; their families generally remained in Tunisia. 
Others lived in *Aden or even further away, as in India. 

Jewish *Jerusalem of the 11 century was also inhabited 
by many Jews from the Maghreb. The majority of the Jews of 
*Sicily, which had been conquered by the Muslim natives of 
Tunisia from the ninth century, were Tunisians. Their exten- 
sive activity on the island - in *Palermo, *Messina, and later 
*Syracuse — was felt as far as in northern *Italy and *Spain to 
the west. The principal goods which the Jews exported from 
Tunisia were linen and cotton textiles of every category, which 
they themselves occasionally manufactured, especially in the 
large industrial center of Sousse. Silk cloth and valuable bro- 
cades were also exported. Their carpets, manufactured in 
Tunis, Sfax, or Gafsa, and the canopies of Gabés, well-known 
in the Middle Ages, were much sought after. They exported 
many metals: copper from *Morocco, Spanish tin, lead, and 
mercury. The reexport of Spanish and Sicilian silks was prac- 
ticed on a large scale. The agricultural products exported by 
the Jews included primarily olive oil and its by-product soap, 
beeswax, almonds, saffron, and occasionally wheat. They 
sent salted tunny (fish) to Egypt. One of their main exports 
was raw or tanned hides; they also exported coral, which was 
found abundantly along the African coasts, and all kinds of 
ornaments which were made from them. Finally, books, writ- 
ten in Hebrew in Kairouan, were a very important item in the 
export trade to the west. 

The Jews of Ifriqiya imported spices of every kind, Ori- 
ental perfumes, indigo, walnut peel for its dyes and varnishes, 
sugar, medicinal drugs and plants, jewelry, precious stones, 
and pearls. The most important import, however, was Egyp- 
tian linen. All these goods were mainly transported by sea. The 
Jews of Tunisia were occasionally ship owners or partners in 
this trade. The ships, however, were generally owned by the 
government or members of the royal family, who maintained 
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excellent relations with the Jews and entrusted them with 
the administration of their wealth. This enormous traffic was 
largely controlled by powerful Jewish families. These families, 
only about 20 in number, were large, wealthy, and influential. 
They organized into clans, contracted marriages among them- 
selves, and were also related to the distinguished families of 
other countries. Rivalry existed to a degree among these clans; 
thus, members of the family Majjani (originally from Majzana) 
were the antagonists of the powerful Tahertis (from Taheré), 
who were related by marriage to the Berakhias - all leading 
clans of merchants who also produced eminent scholars and 
community leaders especially known from the responsa of 
the geonim of Iraq. On their part, the Majjanis considered 
the Ben Allans their implacable adversaries. Whether they 
were related by blood or by marriage, or were enemies, other 
important families dominated the Tunisian trade. These in- 
cluded the Ibn Sighmars (Zaghmar) of Mahdiya, the Nahrays, 
among whom there were also prominent scholars and others 
who lived in the same centers. 

It can be said that in general the Jews of Tunisia enjoyed a 
life of ease. Yet, among the masses as well as among the aristoc- 
racy - even among a number of scholars — there was such an 
exaggerated passion for music that the gaon *Hai addressed his 
famous responsa against instrumental music to the communi- 
ties of Gabés and Kairouan. The Tunisian Jews also manifested 
a misguided enthusiasm for perfumes and some extravagance 
in their dress. Great prosperity obviously prevailed, and in 
spite of their status of *dhimmi, their condition was excellent. 
They did not suffer from persecutions until about 1057, when 
Kairouan was destroyed by hordes of Arabs, and about 1087, 
when they were among the victims of the Christians who came 
from Italy and attacked Mahdiya and other coastal towns. On 
these occasions the Jews suffered the same fate as their Muslim 
compatriots. The Arab invasion of the 11 century marked the 
end of the golden era of the Jews of Ifriqiya. 

In 698 Hassan ibn Nu‘man chose Tunis, a small and an- 
cient townlet, to replace the fallen capital of Carthage, but it 
never attained the importance of Kairouan. In time, after the 
invasion of the Bedouins, it succeeded together with Mahdiya 
in overshadowing Kairouan. On the other hand, the closed 
towns of the coast escaped the Arab peril only to fall into 
the hands of the Christians. Roger 11 the Norman, who had 
conquered Sicily, attacked the coast of Ifriqiya (1118-27) and 
seized the island of *Djerba (1134), Gabés, Sfax, and Sousse 
(1148), as well as Mahdiya (1156), in all of which there were 
important Jewish communities. It does not, however, appear 
that the Jews of all these ports suffered extensively under Nor- 
man rule. Those of Tunis, who were governed by the small 
and tolerant Banu-Khorassan dynasty, continued to control 
the large maritime trade of Tunisia. In 1159 the *Almohads in- 
vaded Tunisia. When they conquered Tunis, they confronted 
both Jews and Christians with the alternative of conversion 
to Islam or death. Other communities, also, suffered heavily 
as a result of this conquest. Thus, according to ancient addi- 
tions to the famous elegy of Abraham *Ibn Ezra, the commu- 
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nities of Mahdiya, Sousse, Gafsa, al-Hamma, Gabés, Djerba, 
and the town of Tripolitania shared the same fate. Many Jews 
converted, while others fled and dispersed throughout the 
country or chose to die as martyrs. In the wake of this catas- 
trophe, the strength of Ifriqiya Jewry was impaired for a long 
period, and its social organization, economic situation, and 
intellectual and religious conditions greatly declined. Ina let- 
ter attributed to *Maimonides, who left North Africa in 1165, 
it is said that between Tunis and Egypt, including Djerba, the 
standard of the Jews was very low. If this letter is authentic, it 
at least proves the presence of Jews in Tunisia who were able 
to remain there from 1165 onward. 


Hafsid (Hafsid) Rule (1228-1534) 
In 1228 the governor of Ifriqiya, Abu Zakariya, severed rela- 
tions with the Almohad caliph of *Marrakesh, and in 1236 
proclaimed himself emir and chose Tunis as his capital. It ap- 
pears that from then onward many Jews who had been forced 
to convert were able to return to Judaism; from that date they 
lived under relatively normal conditions together with those 
who had fled from the towns. At least the constant threat to 
their lives and property was lifted. The synagogues, which 
were closed under the Almohads, were reopened. Although 
the Jewish communities of Ifriqiya did not in general enjoy 
their former prosperity, a class of important merchants, which 
appears to have survived the Almohad conquest, succeeded 
in reassuming its earlier position. They resumed their mari- 
time trade immediately after the consolidation of Almohad 
rule - well before the advent of the Hafsids. There is a mention 
in Maimonides’ responsa of a Jew from Egypt who traveled to 
Tunis in the course of his affairs. The reign of Abu Zakariya 
and his successors was propitious, and the Jews of Tunisia 
once more developed their trade. In 1227 a detainer was lodged 
against them in a commercial lawsuit by the podesta of Pisa. In 
1239 the Jews of Djerba established a colony in Sicily. Freder- 
ick 11 granted them a concession to cultivate indigo, which had 
until then been imported from the Orient, as well as henna, 
which only Tunisia supplied to Italy. The royal palm plantation 
near Palermo was also given to them as a concession. In 1257 
the Jews of *Barcelona, who maintained permanent relations 
with their coreligionists on the Barbary Coast, demanded dip- 
lomatic intervention in Tunis so as to render their trade with 
Ifriqiya more profitable. The expenses of the mission were in- 
cluded in the taxes which were paid by the Jewish community. 
From that time excellent relations existed between the king of 
Aragon and the Hafsid sultan, who recommended to Pedro 111 
a considerable number of his Jewish subjects wishing to settle 
in Majorca and Catalonia (see *Spain). The king then granted 
them privileges and favors. Other Jews of Ifriqiya established 
themselves in the Aragon states, having been encouraged to do 
so by Pedro 111, who granted safe conduct to Hayon b. ‘Amar, 
Isaac b. Bul-Faraj, Ismael Hazzan, and the astronomer Isaac 
*Nifoci (Nafusi) among others. 

There was constant movement of Jews between the Bar- 
bary Coast and the Aragon states (see *Spain), and they be- 
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came useful and even indispensable intermediaries. The mon- 
archy of Aragon maintained excellent relations with the Jews 
of southeastern Ifriqiya; moreover, the king of Aragon showed 
special concern for the Jews of the Barbary Coast and ac- 
corded them particularly advantageous facilities to establish 
themselves in the Aragon states. In 1285 the Hafsid sover- 
eign sent a delegation to Pedro 111 requesting that he grant 
the concession of all the fundugs (marts) which belonged to 
him in Tunis to one of his Jewish subjects, Solomon b. Za- 
hit - probably one of his favorites. For a period of two years 
Solomon b. Zahit was able to appropriate for himself one half 
of the income of these fundugs, through which the majority 
of the goods imported from Europe passed in transit. A Jew 
of Djerba was entrusted with the proposal and the payment 
of a ransom of 14,000 dinars for the liberation of the Muslim 
ruler of the island, which was occupied by the Catalonians 
from 1286 until about 1335. Djerba then became the center of 
the trade between Catalonia and Ifriqiya and Jews played the 
leading role in it. In 1308, when James 11 of Majorca decided 
to wage war against Tunisia, the goods of his Jewish subjects 
in Tunisia were seized by the Hafsid makhzan. All trade with 
Tunisia was prohibited, but the Jews, who had tremendous 
interests in Ifriqiya, disapproved of this measure. As a result 
the Jewish community of Majorca did not contribute to the 
equipping of the fleet which was sent against Tunisia. A short 
while later, when negotiations were opened in order to resume 
cordial relations with the Hafsid state, a prominent Jewish 
merchant, Maimon b. Nono, assisted James 111 of Majorca’s 
ambassador in the negotiations which led to the peace treaty 
of July 1329. In Tunis the collector of custom duties, an impor- 
tant official, was often a Jew. In 1330 Joseph Assusi, who held 
this position and was zealous in upholding the interests of his 
sovereign, sought to impose additional taxes on the Catalo- 
nian Christians and his Jewish coreligionists. 

Alongside of these influential businessmen the Jewish 
masses engaged in peddling. These petty tradesmen carried 
textiles, leather, spices, and other goods from one village or 
hamlet to another; others joined caravans which went deep 
into the desert. A number were exceedingly wealthy and a 
very important factor in the trans-Sahara trade of Tunisia. 
Though its volume and importance could not be compared to 
the scope of that of the kingdoms of Tlemcen and *Morocco, 
they nevertheless greatly enriched the Hafsid sovereigns and 
their subjects. The Jews of Ifriqiya thus earned their liveli- 
hood almost exclusively from their economic activity, a situ- 
ation which prevailed throughout the Hafsid period and also 
later. However, there were probably also a number of physi- 
cians, and aside from their religious officials the Jews also 
had a few representatives in other liberal professions. They 
hardly engaged in manual occupations, with the exception 
of those connected with precious metals, an ancient Jewish 
craft in North Africa. 

The great anti-Jewish persecution which broke out in 
Spain in 1391 deeply affected North African Jewry. The Jewish 
emigration from Spain which followed this persecution was 
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largely directed to the Barbary Coast. The eastern towns of 
Ifriqiya, which form part of present-day Tunisia, received only 
a limited number of these emigrants. Their influx was felt to 
the greatest extent, in quality and quantity, in the territory of 
the kingdom of *Tlemcen. Many of the emigrants originated 
in the countries to which they now turned. In Tunisia, hos- 
tility which prevailed against the newcomers and their core- 
ligionists who had left the country, was unknown. The influ- 
ence of Jews of Catalonia and Majorca does not seem to have 
been as appreciable in Tunisia as in Algeria where more back- 
ward communities had benefited from their contact with the 
newcomers. Even so, Tunis, Sousse, and Bizerta, as well as the 
communities of the central Maghreb, often turned for orienta- 
tion and leadership to Algiers, the center of such outstanding 
rabbis as R. *Isaac b. Sheshet Perfet and the *Duran family. 

There were a number of rabbis and dayyanim in the 
communities of eastern Ifriqiya. Although they were not as 
numerous, and especially not as influential, as those of the 
western part of the country — in Miliana, Bougie, Bone, or 
*Constantine - there were nevertheless some outstanding 
scholars among them, such as the dayyan of Tenes, Samuel 
Hakim, who was native born and had studied astronomy un- 
der the Spanish immigrant Abraham b. Nathan; the learned 
Isaac of Tunis; and the financier Hayyim Meéllili, who was also 
from Tunis and corresponded with R. Simeon b. Zemah *Du- 
ran. Occasionally however, such important towns as Tunis 
found themselves without a rabbi-dayyan and were com- 
pelled to seek them elsewhere. Although the Hafsids decreed 
that newcomers would not be taxed to the same extent as the 
native Jews, the number of immigrants does not appear to 
have increased. The local Jews always constituted a majority 
in Ifriqiya. It seems that the interpreters and translators who 
maintained the contacts between the native Arab dynasty and 
the European authorities in the cities and ports were recruited 
from among Jewish immigrants. Such one seems to be Moses, 
who in 1267 was interpreter into Arabic for the Genoese mer- 
chants who had settled in Tunis. In 1421 a Jew, Abraham, was 
entrusted with the translation from Arabic into Italian of the 
peace treaty which had been concluded between *Florence 
and Tunis. In 1485 Abraham Fava drew up the Latin version 
of the Tunis-Genoa treaty. 

European Jews were also raised to the rank of ambassa- 
dor in the foreign relations of the Hafsids. In 1400 the physi- 
cian *Bondavin was entrusted with a diplomatic mission to 
the king of Aragon; in 1409 Samuel and Eli Sala negotiated 
the peace treaty between Sicily and Tunis, which they signed 
themselves. The above examples of Jews who played an im- 
portant role in the political life of Ifriqiya were rare under the 
Hafsids. Even though Tunisia did not have eminent Jewish 
statesmen like those who flourished in Morocco during the 
same period, the community was at least spared bloody po- 
groms such as were perpetrated in *Fez at the beginning and 
the end of the Merenid dynasty (1269-1465). 

The legal status of the Jews in the Hafsid State conformed 
to the legislation pertaining to the *dhimmi, which tolerated 
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and protected the “people of the Book” but at the same time 
looked upon them as inferior to Muslims. As in all Islamic 
countries, the Hafsids subjected the dhimmi to a number of 
restrictions: they imposed the payment of special taxes and, 
at the whim of the sovereign or his representatives, the ob- 
ligation to wear distinctive garments or signs. As elsewhere, 
the jizya was the characteristic levy which was imposed on 
the dhimmi. Only rabbis who had achieved a degree of fame 
were exempted by the Hafsid government from its payment. 
The government also extorted arbitrary payments from the 
Jewish communities on fixed dates, or as exceptional mea- 
sures. This category of imposition was known as qaniin. The 
community, in the person of its leaders, was responsible for 
its payment. The Jews of the Hafsid State were compelled as a 
matter of principle to distinguish themselves from the Mus- 
lims by the color of their clothes or the donning ofa distinctive 
sign. The severity of the application of these laws varied widely. 
The decree of the Almohad al-Mansur which stipulated that 
the Jews were to wear a special costume and a distinctive sign 
called a shikla fell into disuse with time. In 1250 the Hafsid al- 
Mustansir reimposed this discriminatory measure. As late as 
1470 the Jews of Tunis still wore special dress and displayed a 
piece of yellow cloth on their head or neck. At the same time, 
the Jews of the Hafsid State were not affected by any official 
impediment to their rights of ownership. They freely acquired 
and sold real estate everywhere, including houses which they 
erected, and thus were occasionally important landowners. 
They could also own non-Muslim slaves. The government au- 
thorities strictly protected the Jewish communities of Ifriqiya, 
where anti-Jewish outbreaks of violence were unknown. In 
spite of the difference of religion and the feeling of contempt 
which was often expressed by the Muslim masses toward Jews, 
commercial relations were maintained on a permanent basis 
and both parties reaped benefits from them. Conflicts which 
arose were brought sometimes before the qadis. Occasionally, 
the qadi himself referred complicated cases to the dayyanim of 
Algiers. In fact, the rabbis of Algiers often campaigned against 
the exaggerated tendency of the Jews of Tunisia to resort to 
the tribunal of the qadi. 

According to legend the Jews lived in the center of Tunis 
from the tenth century onward, when the Muslim mystic Sidi 
Mahrez founded the Hara (Harat al-Yahiid, i.e., the Jewish 
quarter of the town). In the Middle Ages the Jews concen- 
trated themselves in a quarter of the town around one or sev- 
eral synagogues. On other occasions, they preferred to live in 
groups among the Muslim population. Foreign Jewish mer- 
chants used to live in a special fundug in Tunis. 

The Jewish communities were granted official recognition 
and enjoyed a wide measure of administrative and cultural au- 
tonomy. They were headed by “notables” (gedolei ha-kahal, 
ziknei ha-kahal) who were - as in Morocco - a plutocratic 
oligarchy. This was in contrast to the leaders (neemanim) of 
the communities of Spanish or *Leghorn (Italy) origin - to 
be later established in the country - who were elected by all 
the members of the community. The gedolei ha-kahal were en- 
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trusted with the management of charitable funds, while oth- 
ers known as parnasim or gizbarim were responsible for the 
administration of the synagogues and religious funds. They 
held these functions - which were often financially burden- 
some - on an honorary basis and were referred to with con- 
fidence. The notables were headed by the zekan ha-Yehudim 
(elder of the Jews), who under Ottoman rule assumed the title 
of qaid. This eminent personality was always feared when he 
was nominated by the sovereign and loved and respected when 
he was chosen by his coreligionists. He was always a native of 
the country, because, in the first place, he exercised his control 
over the destinies of the communities of the native Jews; his 
authority, however, also included the communities of foreign 
born Jews. Moreover, in Tunisia the native Jews were far more 
numerous than their coreligionists of European origin. As a 
general rule the rabbis, and particularly the dayyanim, played 
a role in the administration of the community. 

In the wake of the expulsions from Spain and Sicily in 
1492 and from Portugal in 1497, a number of Jewish refugees 
took refuge in Tunisia. They do not appear to have been very 
numerous; furthermore, many of them were only transients. 
There were several scholars among these refugees, including 
such highly eminent personalities as the commentator on 
Rashi, Abraham *Levy-Bacrat, the talmudist Moses *Alash- 
kar, and the astronomer and historian Abraham *Zacuto, who 
completed his Sefer Yuhasin (“Book of Genealogy”) while in 
Tunis in 1504. 


Tunisia under Ottoman Rule 

The anarchy which prevailed in North Africa during the late 
15 and early 16" centuries facilitated the Portuguese invasions 
of Morocco and the Spanish invasion of Algeria and Tunisia. 
Only the unexpected intervention of the Ottoman Turks in 
the latter two countries finally spared them from Spanish oc- 
cupation. In the meantime the menace of anti-Jewish Spain 
overshadowed the Tunisian communities. In 1515 the Span- 
ish fleet raided Djerba and the Jews suffered extensively. In 
1535 Charles v occupied Bizerta and La Goulette, their small 
communities being expelled or massacred. When the em- 
peror occupied Tunis, he immediately turned the town over 
to his soldiers who ransacked it and massacred 70,000 per- 
sons, including a large numbers of Jews, while others were 
sold as slaves. Several Tunisian ports were taken, liberated, 
and retaken by the Spaniards until 1574, when Turkish military 
victories finally brought these attacks to an end. As a result 
of this climate of insecurity and constant danger, the Jewish 
communities of the coast were almost completely depleted of 
their members; many of them, natives and Spanish expellees, 
left for the Orient or Italy. 

When the grand duke of Tuscany called upon the Jews to 
establish themselves in his ports of Pisa and Leghorn in 1593, 
the many Conversos and Jews from various Mediterranean 
countries who immediately settled there were joined by Afri- 
can Jews who had already taken refuge in Italy and sought a 
permanent home there. Leghorn thus became a large Jewish 
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center and its trade underwent considerable expansion. The 
Jewish community soon sent representatives to Africa, and 
from the early 17" century there was a sizable number of Leg- 
horn Jews in Tunis, where they were known as “Grana” from 
the Arab name for Leghorn - “Gorna.” All the foreign Jews, 
former Marranos, or Tunisians who returned to their native 
country after spending one or two generations in Italy were 
gradually integrated among the Jews of Spanish or Sicilian or- 
igin remaining in Tunisia, as well as those who had recently 
arrived from Algeria or Morocco. In fact, those people who 
possessed a common language - Spanish or Italian - customs, 
and ways of life which were more or less similar were called 
“Granas” or “Gornim.” From 1685 they designated themselves 
as “la nation livornese [from Leghorn] ebrea en Tunes,” al- 
though many of them had never set foot in Leghorn. 

From the beginning, the Jews known as “Touansa” (na- 
tives of Tunisia), who formed the overwhelming majority of 
the community, looked upon the “Grana” with suspicion. Al- 
though both groups lived together in the Hara for a long time, 
their relations continually deteriorated until they bordered 
upon hatred. Indeed, in the middle of the 17" century Hamtida 
Pasha prohibited all the Jews, whether “Grana” or “Touansa,’ 
to own real estate; they were confined to residential quarters 
where they could only be tenants. As a result of overcrowding, 
rents soared. The rabbis then decided that anyone who was 
the first tenant of a house thus acquired the right of hazakah 
(possession). No other Jew could have the first tenant evicted 
by offering a higher rent. The right of hazakah remained 
in force for a long time among Tunisian Jews, only falling 
into disuse when the government of Muhammad Pasha autho- 
rized the Jews to acquire real estate in the wake of the Pacte 
Fondamental of 1857. The decrees which prohibited Jewish 
ownership of real estate or confined them to a special quar- 
ter were by no means generally observed in Tunis. In fact, 
after having coexisted for several generations the “Touansa” 
realized that they were despised by the “Grana,’ whose reli- 
gious practices differed from their own; they subsequently 
assigned them special places in their synagogues, as a result 
of which life in common became unbearable. The “Grana” 
finally separated from their native-born coreligionists com- 
pletely and established an independent community which 
possessed its own administration, cemetery, slaughterhouses, 
rabbinical tribunal, dayyanim, and chief rabbi. This secession, 
in 1710, prevailed until 1899 when the authorities issued a de- 
cree calling for an official merger of the two communities. 
From that time there was a single chief rabbi for the whole 
of Tunisia, one rabbinical tribunal and one slaughterhouse 
in each town, and a single delegation within the council of 
the community and the cabinet of the Tunisian government. 
In practice, however, the schism persisted and the authori- 
ties were compelled to issue a further decree of amalgama- 
tion in 1944. 

After 1710 the “Touansa” waged a veritable holy war 
against the “Grana,’ going so far as to treat them as false Jews 
in light of their pride. They finally succeeded in having them 
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expelled from the Hara. The “Grana” then founded the siaq 
al-Grana, the commercial artery of the old part of Tunis, and 
opened three new synagogues and two houses of prayer, one 
of which was situated in the heart of the Christian quarter of 
that period. The struggle between the groups continued and 
the “Grana” of Tunis attracted every newcomer in the town 
to their community, whether he was of European, African, or 
Asian origin. Moreover, their slaughterhouses, which were 
more popular, also sold meat to the “Touansa,’ thus depriving 
this ancient community of a part of its meat taxes, raised for 
the benefit of its poor. An arrangement became imperative, 
and in July 1741 a takkanah was signed by the rabbis of the two 
communities under the supervision of R. Abraham Tayyib, 
their leader. The following agreements were reached: (1) that 
all Jews who had originated in Christian countries would form 
part of the community of the “Grana,’ while all those who had 
originated in Muslim countries would belong to the commu- 
nity of the “Touansa”; (2) that two-thirds of the general ex- 
penses of the community would be covered by the “Touansa” 
and one-third by the “Grana”; and (3) that the “Touansa” could 
not buy meat in the “Grana” slaughterhouses. This prohibition 
was not observed and had to be renewed in 1784. 

The community organization of the Tunisian Jews re- 
mained unchanged for several centuries, with only a single 
leader, the qa’%id of the Jews. This leader wielded extensive 
powers and was responsible for the collection of taxes - an 
honorary position of considerable importance with material 
advantages. He was generally a member of the ancient com- 
munity. Thus, for the most part the “Touansa” dominated the 
“Grana.” Moreover, the bey regarded both as his own subjects. 
This state of affairs was even maintained during the first half 
of the 19" century — when there was an intensified immigra- 
tion of Leghorn Jews - by the inclusion of a number of clauses 
in the treaty signed in 1822 between Tuscany and the regency 
of Tunis. In fact, it was anticipated therein that Leghorn Jews 
who settled in the regency would always be considered and 
treated as subjects of the country and would enjoy the same 
rights as the native-born Jews. Occasionally, the authorities 
even adopted policies toward the ancient community differ- 
ing from those for the new one, which was thus discrimi- 
nated against. In 1686 the latter - through the intercession of 
their leaders Jacob and Raphael Lombroso, Moses Mendés 
Ossuna, and Jacob Luzada - requested a loan from the con- 
sul of France in order to pay a huge tax imposed on them by 
the Muslim authorities. They then informed the consul of the 
extreme poverty to which the “Leghorn nation” had been re- 
duced. They claimed that the extortions and assassinations, 
both past and present, had impoverished them and that it was 
their intention to seek the assistance of their coreligionists of 
Leghorn in order to repay the loan which “with tears in their 
eyes, they now solicited for the love of God so as to redeem a 
nation and a community.” Under these circumstances, as oth- 
ers, the “Touansa” supported the “Grana.” Moreover, it was a 
rule among the Jews of Tunis to redeem their coreligionists 
who had been captured by pirates. 
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There were instances when a single spiritual leader 
headed both communities at the same time. In such a case 
the chief rabbi was always a native of the country or a person- 
ality whose ancestors were of African origin. There was, how- 
ever, one exception: the renowned talmudist R. Isaac Lom- 
broso, who was born in Tunis but was of Leghorn parentage. 
His teachers, however, were Tunisians: R. Zemah Serfati and 
R. Abraham Tayeb (d. 1714), the famous “Baba Sidi” who ex- 
erted a great influence on the whole of Tunisian Jewry. The 
grandson of the latter, also named R. Abraham, wrote Hayyei 
Avraham (1826), a voluminous commentary on the Talmud 
accompanied by important notes on *Alfasi, *Rashi, and *Mai- 
monides. His son R. Hayyim Tayeb wrote Derekh Hayyim 
(1826) and R. Isaac Tayeb (1830) was also the author of several 
valuable works. The Bordjel family were Leghorn Jews of Tu- 
nisian origin. Their ancestor, R. Abraham *Bordjel (d. 1795), 
was a well-known author and dayyan in Tunis. Members of 
this family ranked among the leaders of Tunisian Jewry for two 
centuries. The most famous, R. Elijah *Bordjel, simultaneously 
held the positions of chief rabbi and qa’id of the Jews. From 
1750-1850 the Bonan family, Leghorn Jews of African origin, 
presided over the destinies of the “Grana’” of Tunis, who were 
also headed by other Africans, such as members of the Dar- 
mon family. In the sphere of learning and Jewish studies all 
enmity between the two factions disappeared. 

The authority of the rabbis of Tunis was very broad: 
they supervised the strict observance of religious precepts 
and the moral conduct of the individual, also issuing regu- 
lations pertaining to clothing and condemning the fancy of 
young women for elegance, jewelry, and fineries. These rab- 
bis were widely known and were consulted from Erez Israel 
and other countries. They were the first to abolish flogging 
in Tunis, substituting a heavy fine on behalf of the poor for 
it; they also compelled the members of all the communities 
to donate one tenth of their annual profits to charitable and 
religious institutions. Furthermore, they encouraged mar- 
riage between the “Grana” and the “Touansa.” From the 17 
century Tunis became an important center of Jewish learn- 
ing: there was a particularly brilliant revival of the study of 
*Talmud and *Kabbalah. H.J.D. *Azulai, who visited Tunis in 
1773, was impressed by the extensive learning and piety of Tu- 
nisian scholars, such as that of his hosts the Cohen-Tanoudjis 
family, among whom there were scholars and q@’ids. He also 
became acquainted with the chief rabbi of Tunis, R. Mas‘ud 
Raphael al-*Alfasi (d. 1776), author of the novellae Mishnah 
de-Revuta (1805), and his two sons, Solomon (d. 1801) and 
Hayyim (d. 1783), author of Kerub Mimeshah (1859). In Tunis 
there were other eminent scholars, such as R. Uzziel AP-Haik 
(*Alhayk), the author of Mishkenot ha-Ro’im (1760), a rabbinic 
code in the form of an encyclopedia which deals with every 
category of problem encountered in the internal and public 
life of the Jews of Tunisia during the 17'*-18'» centuries and 
thus constitutes a valuable source of information that is indis- 
pensable to the writing of the history of the Jews of Tunisia. 
R. Mordecai *Carvalho (d. 1785) was a wealthy merchant in 
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Tunis who devoted a large part of his life to rabbinical stud- 
ies. In 1752 he was appointed rabbi of the Leghorn commu- 
nity and as such was widely known as a rabbinical authority. 
Of his works, the Toafot Reem (1761), a commentary on the 
works of R. Elijah *Mizrahi, is the best known. R. Abraham 
Boccara (d. 1879), author of Ben Avraham (1882), was also a 
leader of the “Grana” 

The Jews of Tunisia occasionally played important roles 
in diplomatic capacities: in 1699 Judah *Cohen was sent to 
Holland as ambassador in order to negotiate a peace and com- 
mercial treaty; in 1702 he was the intermediary between Tuni- 
sia and the States General of the United Provinces, which rati- 
fied the secret decisions pertaining to their relations with the 
Barbary states. Moreover, Tunisian Jews were often appointed 
by the Christian powers to official positions in the capacity of 
interpreters or vice consuls. In 1814 Mordecai Manuel *Noah 
arrived in Tunis to fulfill the function of consul of the United 
States; upon his return he wrote a work on his travels which 
includes information on Tunisian Jews - yet, he never main- 
tained relations with them as he sought to conceal his Jewish 
identity. It was, however, precisely because he was a Jew that 
the president of the United States, James Madison, relieved 
him of his functions. In a letter which he addressed to the 
president, Noah declared that his Jewish identity - when it 
became known in Washington — had left an unfavorable im- 
pression and he was therefore asked to leave the U.S. consul- 
ate in Tunis. 

Their capacity as merchant magnates enabled the Jews of 
Tunisia, who were particularly well placed, to redeem Chris- 
tian captives. In their trade with France, Italy, and the Orient 
these merchants employed bills of exchange and controlled the 
maritime trade in spite of the fact that the bey imposed higher 
export and import duties on them than on the Christians. For 
the latter the duty was 3% of the value of the goods, while for 
Jews it was 10% — reduced to 8% in the 18" century. Many Tu- 
nisian Jews were treasurers or bankers; they were employed at 
the mint; and it was to them that the authorities assigned the 
monopolies on fishing of tunny and corals and the trade in 
ostrich feathers, tobacco, wool, and the collection of customs 
duties. In 1740 the customs duties of Tunis were leased to the 
“Grana’ for an annual payment of 80,000 piasters. In 1713 the 
bey sent a Jew from Bizerta to Sicily to sign a treaty on coral 
fishing. By this treaty the Sicilians committed themselves to 
bring in their haul of coral to Bizerta, where it would be sold 
to the Jews who had signed the treaty. From the 17 century 
to 1810 the Jews manufactured over 20,000 shawls of wool or 
silk in Tunis. More than one half of these were tallitot, which 
were sent to the Jews of *Trieste and Leghorn, from where 
they were exported to Poland for the religious requirements 
of the Jews of that country. The bey defended the interests of 
the Jewish merchants. In 1784 he declared war on the Repub- 
lic of *Venice as it had not indemnified them for the loss of 
several cargoes in which the Venetian fleet was involved. Yet, 
during the same century the Jews of Tunis were the victims 
of pillaging on two occasions: in 1752 by the troops of the bey 
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himself, when he was deposed from the throne for a time by 
a marabout; and in 1756 by Algerian troops who took the lives 
of thousands of Muslims and committed the worst outrages 
on Jewish women and children. 

In contrast to the information on the Hafsid period, the 
Jews of Tunisia from the 16"* century onward engaged in a va- 
riety of crafts. They were clock makers, artistic ironworkers, 
smelters, and joiners; others were glaziers, tailors, lace mak- 
ers, shoemakers, and the only ones who worked with precious 
metals. They also manufactured musical instruments. More- 
over, many of them were musicians, particularly on festive 
occasions. The members of every craft, as well as the petty 
tradesmen, were organized in guilds, presided over by a Mus- 
lim amin (chief of the corporation) appointed by the authori- 
ties. All controversies between Jewish businessmen, indus- 
trialists, craftsmen, or workers, and all disputes over salaries, 
the price charged for the execution of a piece of work, and the 
like, were settled by three competent Jewish colleagues who 
were designated by their coreligionists. Occasionally the par- 
ties concerned challenged these persons and demanded the 
intervention of the amin. The rabbis and the leaders of the 
community were then compelled to accept his judgment and 
enforce it under the threat that a ban would be issued against 
the parties involved if they bribed the amin. 

The native adult Jews of Tunisia wore a kind of small vio- 
let turban which was wound around a black skullcap, while the 
remainder of their dress was patterned after the Turkish fash- 
ion. During the 18" century the Leghorn Jews wore hats and 
wigs like the Europeans of the West. Until the beginning of 
the 19» century the “Grana” and a large number of “Touansa” 
merchants had the habit of wearing European clothes and 
round hats as a result of their trade, which required them to 
stay in Europe for various periods of time. The authorities 
shut their eyes to this departure from the Covenant of Omar. 
In the end this tolerance gave rise to abuses when a number 
of Jews, under the cover of their European dress, sought to 
evade certain obligations to which they had been subjected. 
The bey then decided to compel all Jews, whether “Touansa,” 
“Grana,’ or foreigners, to wear a cap or a three-cornered hat. 
This decree was at the source of the so-called “affair of the 
hats” which took place in 1823 and almost caused the breaking 
off of diplomatic relations between Tunisia and the European 
states. The execution of the bey’s orders was accompanied by 
many acts of cruelty and extortion perpetuated by the officers 
responsible for their application. 

From the beginning of the century the Jews of Tunis 
manifested their approval of the French Revolution, whose 
armies emancipated the Jews of Europe in the name of human 
rights. They all wore the cockade. One of them, who appeared 
before the bey with this badge, received the bastinado. The 
Jews subsequently became ardent supporters of Napoleon and 
the “Grana” returned to wearing the French cockade. In order 
to restrain them the bey wanted to have one of them burned 
alive; he was only saved through the intervention of the con- 
suls. The bey Ahmad (1830-55) treated the Jews favorably on 
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every occasion. When he visited the king of France, many 
Jews formed part of his retinue. He bestowed many honors on 
his Jewish private physicians, the baron Abraham Lombrozo, 
Dr. Nunez Wais, and the baron Castel Nuevo, all of whom 
endeavored to improve the status of their coreligionists. The 
Muslims referred to the bey Ahmad as the “bey of the Jews” 
During his reign and those of his successors, a large number 
of Jews held important positions in his government. The bey 
Muhammad (1855-59) abolished the collective responsibility 
of the Jews in the sphere of taxation, exempted them from all 
degrading tasks, declared that they would pay the same du- 
ties on goods as Muslims and Christians, and attempted to in- 
clude them in the common law. In 1857, however, a Jew, Batto 
Sfez, who had quarreled with a Muslim, was accused of hav- 
ing blasphemed Islam. The mob dragged him before the qadi, 
who condemned him to death. In spite of a vigorous protest by 
the consul of France, the bey Muhammad ratified the sentence 
and Batto Sfez was executed; the promises which were given 
to the consular authorities and the Jewish population that his 
life would be spared were disregarded. A squadron of Napo- 
leon 111’s then took up positions in front of La Goulette so as 
to coerce the bey to apply the principles of equality and tol- 
erance toward all the inhabitants of the regency. The equality 
of all Tunisian subjects of every religion was then proclaimed 
in a kind of declaration of human rights known as the Pacte 
Fondamental (September 1857). All the laws which discrimi- 
nated against the Jews were repealed. 

In 1861 Muhammad al-Sadiq-Bey (1857-82) promulgated 
edicts for drawing up civil and penal codes to be applied by the 
newly constituted tribunals. There was widespread discontent 
among the Muslim masses as a result of these laws. The gov- 
ernment was reproached for favoring the infidels and raising 
the taxes paid by the Muslims, while the ministers were ac- 
cused of having ruined the state. This was during a period in 
which the minister of finance, the qa’id Nissim Samama, con- 
tracted onerous loans in Europe. An insurrection of the tribes 
broke out. In the north of the country the ill-treated Jews 
were convinced that their salvation only lay in the interven- 
tion of European warships, whose presence indeed restrained 
the rebels. In the south, pillaging against the Jews of Djerba 
and Sfax took place. In 1864 the bey was compelled to abolish 
the new constitution, but the abuses which it had suppressed 
did not reappear. The bey ordered that the Jewish victims of 
the insurrection be indemnified. The International Financial 
Commission, imposed on Tunisia in the wake of these finan- 
cial upheavals, received the collaboration of the Jews and suc- 
ceeded in its mission. From then on the French found in the 
Jewish population a very useful instrument for support of its 
policy, while the “Grana” remained the champions of the Ital- 
ian presence in the country. 

In 1878 the *Alliance Israélite Universelle founded its first 
school in Tunis. The French Protectorate, which was estab- 
lished in 1881, brought considerable changes in the material 
life of the Jewish masses of Tunisia. During the 19'* century 
the Jewish population of the country was mainly concentrated 
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in the towns: there were 60,000 Jews in Tunis in 1786, 30,000 
Jews in 1815, but only 15-16,000 in the following years; Jews 
also lived in Matra, Le Kef, Nefta, Gafsa, Gabés, Sfax, Sousse, 
Naloeul, Mahdiya, and Testour. There were also many Jews in 
the villages and on the island of Djerba. The total Jewish pop- 
ulation of Tunisia at the end of the 19" century was estimated 
by some scholars as 50,000 persons, by others as 60,000, and 
still others as 100,000, but all estimates were tentative only. 


[David Corcos] 


Changes on the Eve of the French Protectorate 

The interference of France and Great Britain in Tunisia’s inter- 
nal affairs and the relations between the Grana and Italy were 
not the only examples of the involvement of external elements 
in Tunisian and Tunisian Jewish affairs. The opening of the 
Alliance Israélite Universelle school in 1878, 12 years after the 
foundation of the first such school in Morocco, was an impor- 
tant factor that influenced Jewish life. The Bey did his best to 
prevent the foundation of the first school but he could not re- 
sist French pressure. Those schools were not only a framework 
for learning, but also a challenge to the Jewish community be- 
cause they offered new opportunities for social and economic 
improvement. An agreement, which insured that Jewish and 
religious materials would be part of the school curriculum was 
signed between the representatives of the Jewish community 
and of the Alliance Israélite Universelle in Tunisia. 

Another change at the end of the 19 century was the 
activity of Jewish scholars (“maskilim”). This activity was 
mainly intellectual: they wrote letters and reports to the in- 
ternational Jewish newspapers of that time such as Ha-Mag- 
gid, Ha-Zefirah, Ha-Levanon, and others. Despite the fact that 
these reports constitute important historical material due to 
the descriptions of the Jewish community of that time, the 
main objective of the maskilim was to arouse the awareness of 
the Jewish leaders in Europe and encourage them to became 
involved in Tunisian affairs and to improve Jewish life there. 
One of the famous scholars was Shalom Flach who wrote He- 
brew text books and history books such as Zedek ve-Shalom 
(“Peace and Justice”) about the relations between the Grana 
and Touansa. The maskilim published newspapers and also 
books of Jewish enlightenment from East Europe in Judeo- 
Arabic. Until World War 11 this would be one of the main 
sources of conflict between them and the Alliance Israélite 
Universelle school director. At that time, the Alliance school 
was a cornerstone of French influence and an opportunity for 
youth to bring about social and cultural changes. 


The Tunisian Jews in the French Protectorate (1881-1956) 

Tunisia was conquered by the French in 1881. From that year 
on, it was the French — both in theory and in practice - who 
molded the development of modern Tunisia. Freedom from 
the restrictions of traditional society, new opportunities for 
the improvement of their economic situation, new modes of 
expression and activity that became possible for Jews through 
French acculturation, all of these were part of the moderniza- 
tion process. Three basic factors characterized modernization 
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tive as a mathematician both in research (Washington) and 
teaching (Princeton University). In 1948 he rejoined the De- 
partment of Music at Princeton University, where in 1960 
he became Conant Professor of Music. From 1973 he was a 
member of the composition faculty of the Juilliard School, 
and taught as a guest lecturer in the U.S. and Europe. His 
1983 Madison lectures were published as Words about Music. 
Babbitt received several honors, including membership in the 
American Academy of Science and Letters (1986) and its Gold 
Medal in Music (1988). 

Together with Roger Sessions, Elliot Carter, and George 
Perle, Babbitt represents the stratum of the American avant- 
garde which was devoted to the rational methods in composi- 
tion. He wrote the first formal and systematic research paper 
on Schoenberg’s compositional method (1946). In his articles 
of the 1950s and 1960s Babbitt was a pioneer in his thinking 
on music, involving terms from mathematics, such as “source 
set,” “secondary set; “derived set; “combinatoriality.” In his in- 
novative compositions of that time Babbitt sought to use and 
sometimes to combine Schoenberg's and Webern's technique 
of composition. From the 1970s and on the composer contin- 
ued his intellectual search in 12-tone sound combinatoriality. 
During the 1960s and 1970s he also worked with the synthe- 
sizer, experimenting with electronic sounds. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: NG’; MGG’; A. Mead, An Introduction to the 
Music of Milton Babbitt (1994). 

[Yulia Krenin (24 ed.)] 


BABEL, ISAAC EMMANUILOVICH (1894-1940), Rus- 
sian writer. He was born in Odessa, then the center of Yiddish 
as well as Hebrew literature (both Mendele and Bialik lived 
there), of Jewish communal and political life (Odessa was, si- 
multaneously, the center of Zionist and Socialist movements), 
a cosmopolitan port with a strong Western European orienta- 
tion. Although Russian was not, strictly speaking, Babel’s na- 
tive or even second language (he grew up in a Yiddish-speak- 
ing milieu, and his first literary efforts were written in French), 
he is now generally acknowledged as one of the truly great 
Russian stylists, and probably the most sophisticated Russian 
prose writer to emerge by mid-20' century. At the same time 
Babel is a profoundly Jewish writer not only in his choice of 
settings and of subject matter, but also in a more profound 
sense. His imagination is nourished primarily by the tension 
between his Jewish ethos and the non-Jewish environment and 
by his inability to conquer within himself traces of residual 
Jewishness, particularly those of a moral character. 

Babel was not a prolific writer. His renown rests chiefly 
on two collections of short stories, Red Cavalry (Konarmiya, 
1926) and Odessa Tales (1927). Together with two plays, The 
Sunset (1928) and Maria (1935), several tales and a few film 
scripts, these constitute his entire literary legacy. 

The incongruities and paradoxes that are so characteristic 
of Babel’s work are also, by a strange coincidence, to be found 
in Babel’s biography. He fought for the Communist cause in 
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the ranks of Cossack horsemen, those traditional archene- 
mies of Jewish shopkeepers, whose role in the antisemitic po- 
groms Babel knew from personal experience and had, in fact, 
described in sharp outline in “The History of My Dovecote.” 
A peaceful intellectual, he sought acceptance by fierce war- 
riors. Only recently emancipated from a religious orthodoxy, 
he desperately tried to embrace a secular faith that was even 
more rigid. The author of a book that made an army immor- 
tal, he was denounced by that army’s commander, Semyon 
Budyonnyi, as a slanderer. A fighter for the Soviet regime, he 
was executed by it.. 

A disciple of Flaubert and Maupassant, Babel excelled in 
the highly polished conte, often an extended anecdote related 
by the protagonist in his own language — be it a peasant dia- 
lect, soldier slang, or the strongly Yiddish-accented Russian 
of Odessa slums. Few writers could equal Babel in the ability 
to portray a character by means of a few malapropisms, a par- 
tiality for a single “fancy” foreign word, or a slightly irregular 
syntactical construction. 

In the neo-Romantic Babel the traditional motif of in- 
fatuation with a “noble savage” is found often and in many dif- 
ferent forms. Babel, however, posits the problem somewhat 
differently. Where other writers — from Rousseau to Tolstoy - 
saw a confrontation between an intellectual and the natural 
man, Babel sees a Jew aspiring to the status of a pagan, yet 
destined to remain frustrated in his desire by the restraints of 
the Jewish ethic. Try as he may, he will never learn the ways 
of violence and will, therefore, never gain acceptance into the 
gentile world: in one of his tales the narrator vainly implores 
Providence to grant him “the simplest of all proficiencies, the 
ability to kill fellow men.” He loses his best friend, Afonka 
Bida (to an ear attuned to Yiddish, “the Russian Misfortune”) 
because he would not shoot a wounded comrade. To be ad- 
mitted into a circle of Cossacks, he must first hideously kill a 
goose — but then, that night, he must wrestle with his Jewish 
conscience which abhors murder. Babel’s Jewish narrator en- 
vies his non-Jewish protagonists’ ability to kill one’s own fa- 
ther, trample to death a former master, or shoot a black mar- 
keteer masquerading as a helpless mother. His Jewishness and 
hence his alienations have numerous attributes — he wears 
glasses, he cannot learn to swim, he is a poor horseman, he 
carries with him books. 

It is this envy of what he saw as gentile physical strength 
and absence of moral restraints that caused Babel to create a 
gallery of Jewish protagonists who bore little resemblance to 
pathetic Jews described in certain Yiddish literature or to the 
Zionist dreamers and visionaries in certain modern Hebrew 
novels. Babel’s Odessa Jews who “bubble like cheap red wine” 
include an imposing amazon, who presides over a den of 
thieves and a brothel, dignified beggars with patriarchal beards 
who oversee Jewish cemeteries and discourse on the vanity of 
human existence, and the legendary Benya Krik (“Bennie the 
Howl”), a colorful gangster, the terror of Odessa’s merchants 
and policemen. Babel’s scenes of resplendent Jewish wedding 
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under colonial rule. First, the patterns of modernization were 
set by colonial rule. The modes were political, economic, or 
social or a combination of the three. French colonialism was 
assimilatory: it sought to instill French values and mold the 
ruled society by the standards of the ruling society according 
to its perceptions. Second, the pace of modernization was set 
by the considerations and needs of the French colonial pow- 
ers. Third, the relationship between the colonial government 
and the local population lacked equality and was based on the 
exploitation of the ruled. The major basic problem of the Jews 
in this colonial society was the fact that they lived within a 
Muslim majority with very set patterns for Jewish existence. 
In the past a Jew had been obliged to be part of an autono- 
mous Jewish community, living side by side yet in the shadow 
of Islam. The new colonial society gave the Jew the freedom, 
within certain limitations, to choose how he desired to iden- 
tify himself. French culture presented a challenge which was 
irresistible. French rule was both the source of the Jews’ se- 
curity and their means of release from the degradation of Is- 
lam. Consciously — but not necessarily by choice - the Jews 
tied their fate with that of French colonial rule. Naturally, this 
process distanced them from the Muslim majority in Tuni- 
sian society. 


Demographic Aspects 

Before the mass emigration of Tunisian Jews the Jewish popu- 
lation was estimated at around 105,000 people, which means 
that in less than 100 years the Jewish population had increased 
more than fourfold. Most lived in Tunis, the capital. As a result 
of the modernization process the Jews left the small villages 
and immigrated to larger centers; the capital was the most at- 
tractive as it offered the Jews new employment opportunities. 
Changes were also felt in the Jews’ occupations, since the op- 
portunities or options for employment had grown. Jews, who 
were no longer restricted in their choice of occupation, entered 
the liberal professions and the French administration, playing 
a significant role in clerical work. Salaried work, which was 
the basis of union organizations and syndicates, where Jews 
played an important role, spread. The working Jewish popu- 
lation increased with the years, women workers were more 
common than in the past, and children rarely worked. In the 
peripheral towns and villages those changes were not as in- 
tense as in the capital. 


Naturalization and Emancipation 

One of the issues concerning the Jewish community was the 
question of French citizenship, since, at least in the case of Al- 
gerian Jewry, French citizenship was forced upon them. In the 
case of Tunisia, there was a small group of Jews which tried 
to force the French authorities to duplicate the Algerian ex- 
perience with Tunisian Jewry. Mardochee Smadja was born 
in Tunis in 1864 and educated at the Alliance schools. His 
grandfather was one of the rabbis who had signed the agree- 
ment with the Alliance Israélite Universelle in 1874. Smadja 
was the leader of the campaign to encourage the French to 
grant Tunisian Jews the same rights as those awarded to Al- 
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gerian Jews. He published the first manifesto of that group 
(“Lextension de la jurisdiction et de la nationalité frangaises 
en Tunisie”) in 1905 and was the publisher of the important 
newspaper La Justice. Smadja also represented the group at 
the Colonial congress held in Madrid and organized the mass 
demonstration in Tunis in 1910. All these efforts were not in 
vain. The demands presented the French general resident 
with a dilemma. The case of Tunisia was not similar to that of 
Algeria. First, Tunisia was only a protectorate while Algeria 
was annexed to France. Second, the existence of a consider- 
able colony of Italian Jews who had Italian citizenship and no 
desire to renounce it posed a particular problem. Third, the 
French general resident was afraid of Muslim reactions as had 
occurred in Algeria following the law of 1870. After taking ev- 
erything into consideration, the French authorities in Tuni- 
sia decided to naturalize the Tunisian Jews on an individual 
and selective basis. Thus, every Jew who wanted to acquire 
French citizenship was asked to demand it personally and to 
prove that he answered all the French conditions such as spe- 
cial service to France, knowledge of the French language, and 
French education. In the beginning of the French Protectorate, 
only a few Jews could be naturalized, but as a result of Jewish 
pressure the French general resident agreed to facilitate the 
conditions of naturalization. This was the background to the 
laws of 1910 and 1923. In the 1920s and 1930s, Jews acquired 
French citizenship in large numbers. For example, 1,222 be- 
came French citizens in 1926, 747 in 1928. However, in the 
1930s there was a decrease in the naturalization of Tunisian 
Jews owing to French antisemitism and influences from Ger- 
many. The consequence of this naturalization policy was that 
the Jewish population was divided into three main categories: 
French citizens, Tunisian subjects, and Italian ones. Moreover, 
the second group, which constituted the majority of the Jew- 
ish population, was subdivided according to its acculturation 
to French culture. In Djerba, the most religious town of Tu- 
nisia, Jews did not want to have any connection with French 
culture, while in the capital most of the Jews were assimilated 
into French culture even if they were not French citizens. The 
second consequence was that the struggle for French natural- 
ization proved that the French general resident would agree to 
change his policy under concrete pressure and defined goals. 
Tunisian Jews became more active and politically involved in 
order to achieve social change. 


Communal Organization 

The function of the Jews’ qa’id was gradually abolished and 
its seems that Michael Uzan was the last one. At the begin- 
ning of the French protectorate, the French created a new in- 
stitution, LAssemblée des Notables. Furthermore, there was 
also a president and a chief rabbi for both the Touansa and 
the Grana. The chief rabbi of Tunis represented all the Jews, 
including the Grana, and received his salary from the French 
treasury. More important and durable was the creation of the 
Caisse de Secours et de Bienfaissance, which consisted of nine 
people who were nominated by the French, and which re- 
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placed all the traditional functions of the Jewish community. 
In order to adequately solve all the needs of Jewish society, a 
solution was devised: more than ten voluntary organizations, 
such as Société de ’Asile de Nuit (1909), Caisse de Secours et 
dHabillement des Ecoles de lAlliance (1904), were created 
under the patronage of Jewish notables. The most important 
change occurred in 1921 when the French decided to create 
the Conseil de la Communauté Israélite. It is not clear what 
the exact reasons were for that change. Perhaps the contribu- 
tion of the Jewish volunteers in World War I or the desire of 
the French to conciliate the Jews after their refusal to legislate 
in their favor regarding naturalization contributed to this. The 
Conseil de la Communauté Israélite was elected quite demo- 
cratically: a secret ballot was held every four years, but only 
the men who had paid their taxes to the community were eli- 
gible to vote. There were separate elections in each part of the 
community. The electoral campaign was the stage for debates 
which reflected struggles between political parties. Zionists 
tried to insure the Zionization of the council’s activities, while 
the La Justice party hoped to use the power of that institution 
to persuade the French authorities to exert French influence 
over the Jewish community. The fighting over the character of 
the Jewish council was further proof of the political and social 
awareness of the Jewish community. 


Intellectual and Spiritual Activity 

Other expressions of political and social awareness may be 
found in the enormous number and variety of newspapers 
and periodicals that were published in Tunisia. From R. At- 
tal’s works it can be noted that about 160 periodicals, newspa- 
pers, and year books were published in Tunisia between 1878 
and 1962. Seventy-eight were written in Judeo-Arabic, 65 in 
French, and 16 in Hebrew, most of the latter in Djerba. The 
majority of the newspapers in Judeo-Arabic were issued dur- 
ing the first generation of the French occupation. During the 
second generation, the domination of the French language 
was absolute and was also an expression of the community's 
assimilation to French culture. Forty-six of them could be de- 
fined as informative in character, 30 of them were Zionist-ori- 
ented newspapers, 15 were political, 12 rabbinical, and about 
27 were literary. Some of the newspapers appeared for more 
than ten consecutive years; the most famous and important 
papers were La Justice (1907-14, 1923-33), LEgalité (1912-32, 
1940), Le Réveil Juif (1924-35), La Gazette d’Israél (1938-39, 
1945-51), and El-Najma (1920-61). These newspapers, like 
the elections for the community, were the stage for the politi- 
cal, social, and intellectual struggle within Jewish society and 
of the Jews with the Muslims and the French in Tunisia. Jews 
were also employed by French newspapers as journalists, edi- 
tors, and publishers. In 1921 out of a total workforce of 13,303, 
some 1,079 Jews declared that they were journalists, while in 
1936, 3,114 Jews out of 15,928 made the same declaration, i.e., 
about 20% of the Jewish working population. As regards Jew- 
ish intellectual and spiritual life, it should be added that hun- 
dreds of Jewish books, mainly from East Europe, were trans- 
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lated into Judeo-Arabic by Jewish scholars, and the rabbinical 
literature in Djerba and the capital ran into hundreds of vol- 
umes of religious commentaries and interpretations. 


Jewish-Muslim Relations 

French domination in Tunisia slowly changed the pattern of 
Muslim-Jewish coexistence. The Jews’ process of assimilation 
to French culture gradually detached them from the Mus- 
lim society with which they had lived for hundreds of years. 
From the beginning of the French protectorate, a new ethnic 
element — the French settlers - was added to Muslim-Jewish 
relations. Those three ethnic elements had different, and occa- 
sionally opposing, interests. Owing to the increasing Tunisian 
national struggle, tension between the French and the Muslims 
was more obvious and understandable than between French 
and Jews, and even Muslims and Jews. As far as is known in 
the collective memory of Tunisian Jews, Muslim-Jewish coex- 
istence was convenient and tranquil. This is not an idyllic, nos- 
talgic point of view. Most Tunisian Jews do not remember any 
of the violent outbreaks that occurred in Tunisia. Apart from 
the three days in August 1917 and fragments of information 
in the Jewish newspapers about violent incidents or outbreaks 
in the early 1920s, one does not know of any significant out- 
breaks of violence. At the end of the 19" century, a short wave 
of French antisemitism influenced French-Jewish relations. 
This wave reappeared in the 1930s, but by then it was more 
aggressive. From this relatively favorable atmosphere, the Pal- 
estinian issue emerged as a new factor in the relations among 
the three ethnic groups. The Palestinian issue concerned all 
the aspects of the relations and connections between the Pal- 
estinian national movement and the Arab world, and in the 
Jewish case, with the Tunisian national movement. 

In society at large, an interesting struggle developed 
during the 1930s between the Tunisian national movement, 
the Destour, and the Zionists. The Destour took advantage 
of French sensitivity to public order and thereby prevented 
the Zionists from parading their strength and their victories 
publicly. For example, the Destour prevented *Jabotinsky’s 
appearance in Tunisia in 1932 and the screening of the film 
‘The Promised Land. They sabotaged the visit of Betar’s study 
ship, Sarah A, in 1937, and condemned the Zionists at every 
opportunity. A close examination of the relations between the 
Zionists and the Destour shows that, in spite of the attitude 
of the Destour towards Zionism, the Zionists were not signif- 
icantly harmed. The reason for this is simple. The Tunisian 
national movement'’s struggle was primarily directed against 
French rule, and it used Zionism only as a means by which to 
attack the French. For example, the denunciation of British 
colonialism in Palestine could be taken as a condemnation 
of French colonialism, if only indirectly. The damage done 
to Zionism was an indirect indication of the level of relations 
between the French administration and the leaders of the Tu- 
nisian nationalists. In this manner the Muslims learned how 
far they could strain relations with the French without signif- 
icantly harming themselves. Moreover, such activity allowed 
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them to test their ability to organize the Muslim crowds, to 
consolidate movement cells, and to prepare movement lead- 
ership. In spite of attacks of the Destour on Zionism, the fact 
that both were nationalist movements prevented the Destour 
from condemning the right of free speech and the self-deter- 
mination of the Zionists. A negation of such rights would have 
been self-defeating. As far as is known, the relationship be- 
tween Jews and Muslims did not deteriorate in the following 
years. During the period of Vichy and the German occupa- 
tion of Tunisia the relations did not change, and the Muslims 
did not turn the situation to their advantage. While in most 
of the Arab world violent eruptions between Jews and Mus- 
lims occurred, Tunisia experienced no more than attacks in 
the newspapers or public demonstrations. 


Zionism and Political Activity 

Zionism was one response of Tunisian Jews to French colo- 
nialism and the modernization processes which affected them. 
Zionism was not only a reaction to modernity, but also an 
expression of modernity. The influence of Zionism increased 
over the years. The internal dynamics of the colonial situation 
on the one hand, and the possibilities for achieving the aims 
of Zionism, on the other, were principal factors in the devel- 
opment of Zionism in Tunisia. Tunisian Zionists saw in their 
movement a means to achieve political and social expressions, 
adapted to the spirit of the times. 

Expressions of Zionism appeared at the end of the 19 
century. Organized Zionism began only in 1910 with the 
foundation of the first Zionist society, Agudat Zion (“Society 
of Zion’). The French authorities legalized Zionism, but re- 
stricted it to cultural activities. Zionist political activity was 
forbidden. French authorization of Zionism was part of the 
colonial policy towards a plurality of cultural activities. Dur- 
ing this period there was almost no opposition from other so- 
cial groups in Tunisian Jewry. Zionism had been established, 
but was not yet an important factor in the social and political 
fabric of Tunisian Jewry. By World War 1, other organizations 
had been founded in all the major cities of Tunisia. Agudat 
Zion published a Zionist newspaper, Kol Zion, collected the 
Zionist tax (the shekel), sent a representative to the Tenth 
Zionist Congress, contributed to Keren Kayemet (the Jewish 
National Fund), and held Zionist propaganda meetings. World 
War | interrupted Zionist activity, which virtually ceased un- 
til the end of the war. 

Zionists participated fully in all major activities of the 
Jewish community of this period. During 1898-1918, Zionism 
reinforced individual interest in the general political move- 
ment, and defined itself on the social and political land- 
scape of the Jewish community. This process of consolida- 
tion emerged from a stage of individual interest in Zionism 
to prominence in the public sphere and finally to a basis for 
activity. Zionism in this period established itself throughout 
Tunisia, and relationships were formed between activity in 
the periphery and in Tunis, the center. Zionists understood 
that without their own newspaper, they could not maintain 
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themselves in the struggle against other political camps. The 
years 1918-26 were the formative years of Zionism in Tunisia. 
During this period the Tunisian Zionist Federation was estab- 
lished (October 1920) as an organizational framework for all 
Zionist activities. The founding of additional Zionist organiza- 
tions, their geographic dispersion, and the policy of the World 
Zionist Organization made the establishment of the Federa- 
tion compulsory. The Federation dealt with all necessary or- 
ganizational matters — the collecting of money, propaganda, 
Zionist newspapers, elections to the Zionist congresses, and 
the struggle against other ideologies. However, the Federation 
did not succeed in rising above internal problems and lead- 
ing Tunisian Zionism. Its weakness stemmed from its inability 
to impose its authority upon its constituent components, its 
lack of a fixed budget and, therefore, a good, regularly pub- 
lished newspaper, and the disregard and neglect on the part 
of the World Zionist Organization. In addition, opposition to 
Zionist activities by various sections of the Jewish community 
increased the difficulties. 

Opposition to Zionism stemmed from two sources. Fore- 
most was that of the Alliance Israélite Universelle. Its opposi- 
tion was ideological. Zionism was nationalistic, whereas the 
Alliance presented an emancipatory ideology, seeking to inte- 
grate Jews into the general society in which they lived. In the 
Tunisian framework this meant integration into the French 
colonial society. The Zionists demanded that more Jewish his- 
tory and Hebrew, as a living modern language, be taught in 
the Alliance schools, whereas the Alliance emphasized a deep 
attachment to French culture, based on the emancipatory 
model of French Jewry. The forces behind the struggle were 
not equal. The Alliance had a strong organization, consider- 
able financial backing, and the support of the French author- 
ities. Zionism, on the other hand, was in its initial stages of 
establishment. In spite of this, the Zionists succeeded in their 
struggle against the Alliance, at least in respect to the social 
legitimization of Zionism as a viable Jewish cultural, social, 
and communal alternative. 

By actively participating in all aspects of Jewish commu- 
nal life, the Zionists compelled the various communal groups 
to publicly recognize their presence. In addition to their strug- 
gles within the Jewish community, Zionists strove to make a 
place for themselves among the other social movements of 
the time, particularly vis-a-vis the socialist movement and 
the communist party, which were strongly attractive to Jewish 
youth. These struggles, however, were general and ideological 
in character and, because of this, their impact on Zionism was 
minimal. During 1926-39 Zionism was at the forefront of the 
struggle to define the character of Jewish life and its position 
in society. Two major changes occurred during this period. 
One was the creation of Zionist youth movements, the Eclai- 
reurs Israélites de France (EIF), the Union Universelle de Jeu- 
nesse Juive (UUJJ), Ha-Shomer ha-Za’ir, and Betar. The youth 
movements brought an element of vitality to the full range of 
Zionist activity. Education, an important and central element 
of the youth movements, was accompanied by Zionist indoc- 
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trination. A child educated in one of these youth movements 
had a deep Zionist consciousness and commitment. The youth 
movements lowered the age level of Zionist activists. The 
frameworks for activity were more rigid in the youth move- 
ment than in the former Zionist organizations. In addition, 
youth movements made it possible for girls to participate in 
Zionist activity, which had formerly been impossible. 

Another change in Tunisian Zionism during this period 
was the penetration of world Zionist political parties: the Re- 
visionists accompanied by the Betar youth movement, and 
Ha-Shomer ha-Za’ir. Bitter struggles took place between the 
two ideological approaches to Zionism: the integral Zionist 
program of the Revisionists versus the Marxist Zionism of 
Ha-Shomer ha-Za’ir. The struggle culminated when the Re- 
visionists accused their rivals of atheism, destroying family 
life, a bias towards communism, and aspirations to be ful- 
filled only in a kibbutz. Ha-Shomer ha-Za’ir was forced to 
defend itself against harsh attacks and retaliated by accusing 
the Revisionists of fascism and Hitlerism. This contest could 
be seen in public demonstrations as well as in newspapers 
and was also reflected in information passed on to the police 
by informers. Ha-Shomer ha-Za’ir was forced to disband in 
1935. The Revisionists’ victory was a result of having a strong 
newspaper, a simple ideological ethic, being well-suited to a 
society in transition, and effective meshing between the party 
and its youth movement. 

The greatest importance of Tunisian Zionism during this 
period was its primary position in the struggle against all anti- 
semitic manifestations in the country, both that of the French 
colonists and of the Italian ones. Tunisia did not escape the 
world-wide wave of antisemitism in the 1930s. The Zionists 
initiated and encouraged the Jewish community to boycott 
German, Italian, and Japanese goods. The Zionists called for 
public demonstrations against German antisemitic outbreaks. 
In this way, they both paved the way for themselves within the 
Jewish society and took a stand on behalf of the Jewish com- 
munity among the various social elements. 

The war years in Tunisia, 1939-43, totally changed the 
character of local Zionism. Until World War 11, the impor- 
tance of Zionism was within Jewish society. Zionism made 
possible a modern mode of expression and activity for Jews 
who had not received French citizenship, yet wished to ex- 
press their aspirations without violating the Jewish charac- 
ter of their society. After World War 11, Zionists understood 
that without aliyah to Erez Israel, without severing them- 
selves from life in Tunisia, there was no meaning to Zionism. 
Therefore the period between the end of World War 11 and 
the creation of the State of Israel is characterized as “A Time 
of Achieving Zionism.” 

Ideologically, all the various Zionist streams believed in 
the fulfillment of Zionism as an obligation of the individual 
to the movement. There were arguments between the various 
streams of Zionism about the character of fulfillment, for ex- 
ample whether to live in a kibbutz or a city, but none about 
the need for its realization. Preparation was now required 
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prior to embarking on a new life in Israel. Hebrew became 
significant and a Zionist was required to invest time learning 
the language as part of his preparation for aliyah. No less im- 
portant for the Zionists were the attempts to establish prepa- 
ratory camps in Tunisia and elsewhere. However, the number 
of Zionists who succeeded in completing this preparation was 
small. One particular aspect of this ideology was the mission 
of Tunisian Zionism in North Africa. Almost all the Zionist 
parties saw Tunisia as the base for overall activity in North Af- 
rica. The strength and importance of Zionism in Tunisia led 
to its primary position in all Zionist activity in North Africa. 
The significance of achieving Zionism was practical. During 
this period the immigration of Tunisian Jews to Israel began. 
At first immigration was legal, but it was small in numbers, 
encompassing not more than several dozens. The gap created 
between the desire to immigrate and the possibilities for le- 
gal aliyah in 1947-48 forced the Zionists to turn to illegal im- 
migration. Tunisian Zionists were among the planners and 
implementers of the Ha’palah (*"illegal” immigration move- 
ment). Only some 300 Jews left Tunisia illegally during this 
period, but in terms of responsibility, the role of Tunisian 
Zionism was more significant. 

The war years were characterized by an increase in the 
number of ideological parties, particularly those connected 
to world movements. The Revisionists still enjoyed Zionist 
hegemony as exemplified in the results of the elections to the 
Zionist Congress in 1946 and in its strong Zionist and Re- 
visionist newspaper. Among the other movements, which 
combined socialism and Zionism, were Zeirei Zion, which 
was aligned with the Kibbutz ha-Meuhad, and Ha-Shomer 
ha-Zair, which renewed its activities in 1946. Among the 
religious movement, two trends were established. One was 
aligned with Torah va-Avodah and the Mizrachi party, and 
the other, religious Zionists, such as the Ateret Zion in Djerba, 
were without any affiliation. Other groups remained politi- 
cally neutral. In this period, it is significant that the Zionists 
were the first to understand that the Jewish community under 
French rule was at its end. Restricted modernization under 
colonial rule had brought about the end of Jewish existence 
in Tunisia. Such was the Zionists’ advantage in the colonial 
drama. 


World War 11 

Tunisian Jewry was influenced during World War 11 by de- 
velopments which had taken place mainly in France. French 
territories, including Tunisia, were under Vichy government 
rule and all its anti-Jewish legislation was applied there. The 
laws and decrees published by the Vichy government con- 
cerned three main areas: the legal status of the Jews, the nu- 
merus clausus in education, and the measures that were taken 
against the Jews’ economic influence. The Jewish Statute was 
published in Tunisia on November 30, 1940, but its imple- 
mentation was only partial because of the small number of 
French Jews and their importance in the economy, the posi- 
tive attitude of the French résident général towards Tunisian 
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Jews, and the involvement of the Italian government repre- 
sentative in Tunisia who looked after Italian interests. In Tu- 
nisia, the Italian representative strongly opposed all French 
attempts to aryanize Jewish property as part of Italy’s policy 
to protect the Italian colony in Tunisia. 

During a period of six months, between November 1942 
and May 1943, the situation of Tunisian Jewry steadily dete- 
riorated as a result of the German occupation which was a 
counter-attack against the American Operation Torch and 
also the British military campaign from Libya. The Jews suf- 
fered from the aerial bombardment of the Allied Forces as 
well as that of the German ones. As far as is known, most of 
the Jews who died during the German occupation were killed 
by these bombings. The Germans created a new Jewish com- 
munal committee most of whose functions were similar to the 
*Judenrat. The most important task of the community was to 
supply forced labor for military purposes. It is estimated that 
approximately 5,000 young Jews were sent to forced labor. 
The recruiting of the Jews was carried out by a special Co- 
mité de Recrutement de la Main d’Oeuvre which was headed 
by Paul Ghez, a famous lawyer. The Jewish workers were in- 
terned at about 30 military camps along the battle fields. The 
dissatisfaction of the Jews with the work of this committee 
was natural and understandable, because they had to take 
care of all the workers’ necessities, such as food, clothes, trans- 
portation, links with families, etc. The Germans confiscated 
Jewish property, houses, cars, blankets, radios, public build- 
ings such as the Alliance school, etc., for their own purposes. 
They imposed a 53 million franc fine on the community. The 
French résident général, did not, and probably could not, help 
the Jewish leaders to argue with, or at least to minimize the 
Germans’ demands. Thus, Jewish feelings of isolation, aban- 
donment, and disappointment with France as a Protectorate, 
were quite understandable. As far as is known, the Tunisian 
Muslims did not harm the Jews during this tragic period and 
no incidents occurred between Jews and Arabs. On the con- 
trary, Arabs offered shelter to Jews in their villages until the 
German threat passed. On July 7, 1943, Tunisia was liberated 
from Nazi occupation by the Allied Forces. A new era began, 
while in Europe the destruction of the Jewish communities 
was still going on. 

The period of Vichy and the German occupation was a 
turning point in the history of the Tunisian Jews and proved 
that the attempts to assimilate to French culture were an il- 
lusion. Not only did France fail to protect the Jews against 
harsh attacks, but it also initiated antisemitic activity itself. The 
process of decolonization, disappointment in France, and the 
rise of Tunisian national aspirations for independence were 
among the major factors in the change in the view of France. 
French military and economic power was reduced to such 
levels that the Jews lost their confidence that France would 
help them when necessary. The alternatives to a French pro- 
tectorate were Zionism and immigration to Israel, commu- 
nism, or waiting for other developments. In addition to the 
disappointment with France there was also disappointment 
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with the leaders of the Jewish community who were accused 
of nepotism as well as cooperation with the Germans. They 
had to submit their resignation and a provisional committee 
was established. The economic situation deteriorated due to 
the war and the German oppression. Moreover, France could 
not give any economic assistance to Tunisia because of its eco- 
nomic situation after the war. 


From World War 11 to Independent Tunisia 

The main development after World War 11 was the emigration 
from Tunisia which was due partly to the disappointment with 
France and the decline of colonialism, partly to the fear of an 
independent Tunisia, and above all to the creation of the State 
of Israel. As mentioned before, the first stage of aliyah was the 
illegal immigration of 1947-48. The second stage began with 
the creation of the State of Israel with more than 4,000 immi- 
grants in 1951, and 2,500 in 1952. But the two following years 
were marked by a strong decrease in immigrants: about 600 in 
1953 and 2,600 in 1954. The political autonomy given to them 
by the French and the forthcoming independence influenced 
the Jews’ decision to leave the country. More than 6,000 Jews 
immigrated to Israel in 1955 and 6,500 in 1956. The aliyah was 
organized by the Jewish Agency which sent emissaries to Tu- 
nisia. This was the period when the Tunisian Jewish leaders 
lost their standing in the community to the Israeli emissaries 
and Israeli political party representatives. One such expression 
of this was the decrease in the number of Jewish newspapers 
published in Tunisia. 


Jews in Independent Tunisia until the Six-Day War 

The character and attributes of independent Tunisia were in- 
fluenced by several basic factors: the nature of the party in 
power (Neo-Destour), the almost bloodless struggle for in- 
dependence, Tunisia’s role in the Maghreb states and in the 
Arab world, its pro-Western inclinations, and the domestic 
problems it faced during the first years of independence. These 
factors had a consequential influence on the character of Tu- 
nisian Jewry and on the manner in which Israel handled the 
issue of immigration from Tunisia. 

Independent Tunisia’s policy vis-a-vis its Jews favored 
their full integration into the new Tunisian society. Thus, for 
example, all Tunisians were given the franchise in elections to 
the Constituent Assembly, ten Jewish judges were appointed 
to the country’s courts to decide cases dealing with Jewish 
litigants, and though the rabbinical courts were abolished, 
special courts dealing with matters of personal status were es- 
tablished within the Tunisian legal system that were open to 
Jews just as they were to all other Tunisians. The Jewish com- 
munity council was disbanded and replaced by an “Interim 
Committee for the Management of the Affairs of the Jewish 
Community” until “associations for religious matters” would 
be established. 

Two of the steps taken by the authorities for the devel- 
opment of the capital city of Tunis proved detrimental to the 
Jewish community: the transfer of the old Jewish cemetery to 
another site and the razing of Harat al- Yahiid, the Jewish quar- 
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ter. These were carried out as part of an urban renewal plan in 
which the Muslim cemetery was also removed to a new loca- 
tion. Aware of the Jews’ sensitivity, Habib Bourguiba person- 
ally supervised all work related to the transfer of the Jewish 
cemetery, during which the Tunisians displayed a reasonable 
degree of consideration for Jewish feelings. 

The years from Tunisian independence until the events in 
Bizerta in 1961 were marked by a decrease in tension between 
those Jews who remained in the country and the authorities. 
Jews were appointed to some of the positions vacated by the 
French, and Yom Kippur was proclaimed an official holiday, 
enabling Jews to absent themselves from work. The Jews’ sense 
of security and the degree of their identification with Tunisia 
are exemplified in the role they played in the “Campaign for 
the Dinar” (in which all Tunisians were called upon to shore 
up the declining value of the Tunisian dinar). The extent of 
aliyah to Israel in these years also reflects the general climate 
of opinion in Tunisia. In 1955, over 6,000 Jews immigrated to 
Israel, while in 1956 - the year of Tunisian independence - an- 
other 6,500 arrived. In the year following independence, how- 
ever, the figure dropped to about 2,600 and was even lower 
in the succeeding years until the fighting in Bizerta in 1961 
between the French and the Arabs. The events in Bizerta in- 
creased the Jews’ doubts as to their future in Tunisia. French 
military presence, limited as it was, was a sort of lifebelt for 
them and made them feel more secure. The best proof of their 
sense of insecurity lies in the figures for Jewish emigration 
during these years. Of the 65,000 Jews in the country in 1960, 
60,000 remained in 1962, while in 1965 the Jewish population 
of Tunisia amounted to no more than half of that of 1962. In 
less than five years, over 30,000 had left the country, most of 
them professionals or businessmen. The extent and character 
of emigration during these years are quite similar to that of the 
period which immediately preceded Tunisian independence. 
Those who remained were primarily the elderly. 

In the interim period between the Bizerta affair and 
Bourguiba's proposals in 1965 for a peaceful solution of the 
Arab-Israeli conflict, the condition of Tunisia’s Jewish com- 
munity deteriorated. After a plot to assassinate Bourguiba 
was uncovered in 1962, many Jewish families closed down 
their businesses and immigrated to France. Gradually, it was 
forbidden to send letters and parcels to Israel, and direct tele- 
phone communications between the two countries were cut 
off. Only Jews bearing French citizenship were allowed to 
leave with their belongings, and this only if they were able to 
present proof of their citizenship and an affidavit certifying 
their destination as France. Jews holding Tunisian citizenship 
could leave the country without their property, except for 30 
dinars and some clothes. Thirty-five Jews from Djerba were 
arrested on suspicion of trying to smuggle gold from Tunisia 
to Libya. They were imprisoned, tortured, and tried in court, 
where they were very heavily fined. Only intervention by the 
community leadership managed to alleviate their condition 
somewhat. Eyewitness accounts from the time of the Six-Day 
War in Tunisia talked of anti-Jewish demonstrations in Tunis, 
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heavy damage done to Jewish retail establishments throughout 
the city, where more than 100 shops were looted and smoke 
poured out of scores of Jewish establishments. Only interven- 
tion by President Bourguiba brought the demonstrations to 
an end. In a speech broadcast over the radio and the televi- 
sion, he called on the mobs to stop the riots and denounced 
them severely. His action prevented even more severe attacks 
on the Jews, especially in the smaller towns. 


Since the Six-Day War 

The character of this period was influenced by the Arabization 
of the new state including its relations with the Arab world 
and the effect of the Israeli- Arab conflict, the economic situa- 
tion, and the size of the Jewish population. These years can be 
divided into three main periods: from the Six-Day War to the 
Lebanese War (June 1982, known as Peace in Galilee); from the 
Lebanese War to the beginning of the Zin Ben-Ali regime in 
1987; and from the beginning of the Zin Ben-Ali regime until 
the early 21°t century. 

In 1966 only 23,000 Jews lived in Tunisia. Two years after- 
wards, the Jewish population was estimated at about 10,000, 
which means that more than 13,000 Jews had left Tunisia, most 
of whom emigrated in the six months after the end of the Six- 
Day War. From 1965 to 1971, 7,753 Tunisian Jews immigrated to 
Israel, in 1972-79 only 2,148 did so, and 1,232 left for Israel in 
1980-84. Most of the Jews who left Tunisia after the Six-Day 
War immigrated to France and created a Tunisian colony there 
which exerted considerable influence on French Jewish life. 
Under the Bourguiba government the situation of the Jewish 
community did not deteriorate; it was a time of relative calm 
for those Jews who preferred to stay in Tunisia. 

During the Lebanese War, June 1982, and especially after 
the events in Sabra and Shatilla, some incidents occurred in 
the south of Tunisia. On September 23, 1982, the daily journal 
al-Sabach denounced the chief rabbi of Tunisia for his unclear 
position on the events in Sabra and Shatilla. Some days after- 
wards, and in accordance with Bourguiba's position, which 
called for an Israeli-Palestinian dialogue, the chief rabbi ded- 
icated a place in his prayers for the innocent victims of Sabra 
and Shatilla. This declaration, however, did not prevent riots 
against Jews in the small towns of Zarzis and Ben-Garden 
which caused much damage to Jewish property. The authori- 
ties arrested those responsible for the incidents and put them 
on trial. The Lebanese War changed the Tunisian Jews’ situ- 
ation as a result of the transfer of the Palestinian Liberation 
Organization's headquarters and the Arab League bureau after 
the Camp David agreements. Consequently, Tunisia became 
a center for anti-Jewish and anti-Israel propaganda. Other 
elements that influenced the Jews situation were the funda- 
mentalist activities which were encouraged by the Khomeini 
Islamic revolution and its impact on Muslims in Libya and Al- 
geria. On October 1, 1985, an Israeli aircraft bombed the Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization's headquarters. Fifty-six Palestin- 
ian were killed and about 100 injured. The steps which were 
taken by the Tunisian authorities failed to protect the Jews. 
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Some Jews were killed in the synagogue of Djerba. The Israeli 
bombings caused a wave of Jewish emigration from Tunisia. 
More than 700 Jews left Tunisia during the years 1985-89; thus 
only 2,500 Jews continued to live in Tunisia, most of them in 
Djerba and Tunis. 

Zin Al-Abidin Ibn-Ali took power in Tunisia on No- 
vember 6, 1987, after the dismissal of Bourguiba. His inter- 
nal policy improved the economic situation and opened the 
country to a democratic process. During 1987-91 the Jews 
expressed their fear and increasing doubts regarding their 
future in Tunisia. The assassination of Abu Jihad, one of the 
most important commanders of the PLO, in April 1988, in his 
house in Tunisia, and the Gulf War in February-March 1991 
contributed to those fears and doubts. However, since the 
Oslo agreements there has been a gradual improvement in 
the Jews’ situation due to the significant part played by Tuni- 
sia in those agreements. Tunisia opened its borders to Israeli 
tourists and most Palestinians were evacuated from Tunisia, 
as was the Arab League bureau, and diplomatic relations were 
established with Israel. 

As of 2005 the Jewish community consisted of about 
1,500 Jews, most of them living in Tunis and Djerba, which is 
a religious center and very attractive to tourists. Jews have all 
the requisites for leading a religious life. Relations with Israel 
are still at a very low level and are influenced by the progress 
(or its absence) in the peace process and also by Tunisia’s po- 
sition in the Arab world. 

[Haim Saadoun (2"¢ ed.)] 
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TUNKEL, JOSEPH (Yoysef Tunkl; pseudonym Der Tun- 
keler; 1881-1949), Yiddish humorist, satirist, and cartoonist. 
Born in Bobruisk, Belorussia, he immigrated to New York in 
1906, where he founded and edited the satirical weeklies Der 
Kibitser (1909-10) and Der Groyser Kundes (1910), but in 1910 
returned to Warsaw, where he edited Der Krumer Shpigl (“The 
Crooked Mirror”), the weekly humor supplement of the Yid- 
dish daily Der *Moment. In 1939 he succeeded in escaping to 
France and, in 1941, to the U.S., where he wrote for the Yid- 
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dish daily *Forverts. Der Tunkeler was popular in the Yiddish 
press. His humorous pamphlets and books were widely read, 
his one-act plays often performed, and his comic sketches re- 
cited by many artists. His humor was good-natured and his 
satire was mild. A sharp social and cultural critic, he was a 
master of the spoken idiom of his day and can be read with 
profit for his literary parodies in particular. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon (1926), 1168-70; LNYL, 4 
(1961), 48-52; M. Ravitch, Mayn Leksikon, 1 (1945), 101-3. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: Y. Szeintuch, Sefer ha-Humoreskot ve-ha-Parodiyot ha- 
Sifrutiot be- Yiddish (1990). 


TUR BROTHERS, pseudonym of Leonid Davydovich 
Tubelski (1905-1961) and Peter Lvovich Ryzhey (1908- ), 
Soviet Russian playwrights. Both were originally newspaper- 
men, and some of their plays were written in collaboration 
with Lev Romanovich Sheinin (1906-1967), a lawyer by train- 
ing. Most have swiftly moving plots, and many deal with po- 
litical intrigue and the struggle against criminal elements. A 
number of their plays have Jewish protagonists. Noteworthy 
among these is Komu psodchinyayetsya vremya (“To Whom 
Time Bows,’ 1946), written by all three authors, which portrays 
a Jewish watchmaker in Nazi-occupied Russia. This central 
character, an anti-Nazi resistance fighter, is deeply attached 
to Jewish tradition and is shown observing the Passover fes- 
tival. An earlier play by the same authors (Neravny brak, “The 
Misalliance, 1940), was set in what had been a Jewish *shtetl 
in the Pale of Settlement. A visiting American millionaire 
does not recognize the town which his father has described 
to him: gone are the traditional Jewish occupations, even the 
matchmaker has become a bookkeeper in a collective farm, 
and no Soviet Jewish girl is interested in marrying an Ameri- 


can Jewish capitalist. 
[Maurice Friedberg] 


TURDA (Ger. Thorenburg; Hung. Torda), town in Transyl- 
vania, N.W. Romania; until the end of World War 1 within 
Hungary. Jews began to settle there at the close of the 18" cen- 
tury although individual Jews had visited the locality earlier. 
A document of 1669 mentions a Jew of *Alba Iulia who had 
stayed in Turda in order to sign an agreement with the local 
inhabitants. A community was organized between 1830 and 
1840. There were already houses of prayer during that period. 
The community remained Orthodox throughout its existence, 
but there were also many maskilim in Turda who had an af- 
finity for the Western trends promoted by the Neolog com- 
munities in Hungarian-speaking Transylvania. The Jewish 
population numbered 48 families (175 persons) in 1866; 203 
(2.1 percent of the total) in 1870; 326 (3.5 percent) in 1900; 482 
(3.5 percent) in 1910; and 852 (4.2 percent) in 1930. 

The community, which was wealthy and well organized, 
employed some distinguished rabbis, among them Ben-Zion 
Albert Wesel (1900-38) and Joseph Adler (1938-44). For most 
of the period between the two world wars these two rabbis 
also held the position of president of the central office of the 
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organization of Orthodox communities of Transylvania, and 
the community thus played a leading role among Orthodox 
Jewry in Transylvania. An Orthodox Hungarian-language 
weekly, Hoemesz, was published in Turda from 1933 to 1940. 
A large synagogue was erected in 1932. Zionist activities were 
also organized, and there was a group of Jews which supported 
the Hungarian minority movement in Romania; a Jewish club, 
established in 1936, played an important part in Jewish life. 


Holocaust and Contemporary Periods 

There were 726 Jews in Turda (2.2 percent of the total popula- 
tion) in 1940. Their numbers increased to 1,805 in 1942 after 
Jews from the surrounding areas were concentrated in Turda 
by the Romanian Fascist authorities. From 1940 to 1944, be- 
cause of the location of Turda near the Romanian-Hungarian 
border and within 18 mi. (approx. 30 km.) of *Cluj, the capi- 
tal of northern Transylvania, Jews of Turda played an impor- 
tant role in underground rescue activities among the Jewish 
population. Members of the community collaborated with 
the representatives of the Zionist youth movements in con- 
tact with the rescue centers in Bucharest and Budapest and 
rescue workers in Palestine through their center in Istanbul. 
They organized secret routes for the transfer of refugees from 
neighboring Hungary to Romania, where the situation of the 
Jews was less dangerous, subsequently directing the refugees 
toward Bucharest, from where most of them reached Palestine. 
Hundreds of refugees passed along this escape route, most of 
them from Hungary, some from Slovakia, and even a number 
from Poland. In the fall of 1944, the town was taken by Hun- 
garian forces. However, they were defeated by the Russians 
about five weeks later before they had succeeded in organiz- 
ing the deportation of the local Jews. 

After World War 11 the community continued activities 
but its institutions lost their importance with the decline of the 
Jewish population as a result of emigration to Israel and else- 
where. There were about 150 Jews living in Turda in 1971, and 
their numbers continue to dwindle into the 21° century. Prayers 
were still held in the Great Synagogue on Jewish festivals. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: MHjJ, 5 (1959), 380-1; A.D. Finkelstein, Fé- 
nysugar a borzalmak éjszdkajaban (Tel Aviv, 1958); PK Romanyah, 


304-7. 
[Yehouda Marton] 


TURECK, ROSALYN (1914-2003), U.S. pianist. Born in Chi- 
cago, Rosalyn Tureck played with the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra at the age of 11, studied at the Juilliard School of Mu- 
sic, and specialized in the performance of Bach’s keyboard 
works. In 1937 she gave the first of her Bach concerts in New 
York, and in 1947 set out on the first of her extensive Euro- 
pean tours. She was a faculty member of the Juilliard School of 
Music (1943-53), lecturer at Columbia (1953-55), and Regent’s 
Professor at the University of California (1966). She founded 
the Society for the Performance of International Contempo- 
rary Music (1951-55), the Tureck Bach Players (1959), and the 
International Bach Society (1966). She published many Bach 
works in pedagogical editions. 
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TURIN (It. Torino), city on the Po River, N.W. Italy. Turin was 
the capital of the duchy of Savoy and later of the kingdom of 
Sardinia; it is now the capital of Piedmont province. The pres- 
ence of Jews in Turin was recorded by Bishop Maximus of Tu- 
rin in the fourth century, but thereafter there is no evidence of 
Jews until 1424 when the French Jewish physicians and bankers 
Elias Alamanni and Amedeo Foa moved there with their fami- 
lies. They received a ducal privilege and a pontifical patent. The 
Turin Communal Council gave them the final authorization to 
settle there. Two documents dated to 1424 confirm it. The first 
document is a permission to live in the city and open a bank. 
The second mentions that the Jews could not be injured or in- 
sulted. Also a plot was purchased for a burial ground. Other 
Jewish bankers followed and a small group was formed. In 
1425 the Jews were compelled to live in a restricted area where 
they could be watched more easily and prevented from lend- 
ing money at excessive rates of interest. In 1430 Duke Ama- 
deus vii of Savoy issued statutes regulating Jewish residence, 
synagogues, civil and criminal jurisdiction, and relations with 
Christians. In addition, the statutes required Jewish men to 
wear a *badge in the shape of a disk, four fingers in width and 
red and white in color. For the following four centuries the 
interpretation of these regulations by the various rulers of Sa- 
voy ranged from literal to lenient. When in 1436 Ludovico of 
Savoy had the Studium, or university, erected, he decreed that 
the mansions of the Jews would be used by the students. At the 
same time the Jewish scholar and banker Bonafé de Chalon was 
invited to make low-interest loans to the university's students. 
During the pestilence of 1450-51 the care of the sick was given 
over to a Jewish doctor, Bono. 

Jewish moneylending was permitted in Turin for a lon- 
ger time than anywhere else in Italy. The taxes paid by the 
Jews were particularly high and the imposition of new taxes 
threatened the Jews with ruin or expulsion. In 1560 and 1566 
Duke Emmanuel Philibert decreed that the Jews be expelled, 
but the decrees were canceled because of the intervention 
of influential people and the annual payment by the Jews of 
20,000 florins. 

From 1561 a guardian (conservatore) was given jurisdic- 
tion over the Jews and in some cases also represented them. 
The duke chose the guardian from among the senators from 
1603 to 1626: thereafter he chose him from the names of 
three senators submitted by the Jews. Charles Emmanuel 1 
(1580-1630) allowed the monopoly granted to Jewish mon- 
eylenders to remain in force, and he rejected Cardinal Carlo 
*Borromeo’s demands for the expulsion of the Jews and the 
establishment of a ghetto in Turin. The most outstanding rabbi 
in the 16" century was Nethanel b. Shabbetai ha-Dani. 

The majority of the Jews engaged in moneylending and 
were in close economic cooperation with the dukes of Savoy, 
extending to them large loans. In 1624 there were nine Jewish 
banks in Turin. The Talmud Torah Fraternity was founded 
in 1662. In 1679, after the death of Charles Emmanuel 11, the 
reigning duchess, Maria Giovanna of Nemours, guardian of 
Duke Victor Amadeus 11, decreed the establishment of the 
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ghetto. Thus in 1680 the approximately 750 Jews of Turin were 
collected in one building which had been used as a hospital 
for beggars. The most important rabbis of 17° century Turin 
were Joseph Calvo, Daniel b. Joseph Calvo, and Joseph b. Mi- 
chael Ravenna. 

In 1702 there were 800 Jewish residents in Turin. In 1720 
Victor Amadeus 11 transferred the Jewish codices that had 
been collected by his ancestors to the library of the Univer- 
sity of Turin. These codices were described by Pasini Regi in 
the 18" century, B. Peyron in the 19", and E.S. Artom in the 
20' (Soncino Blaetter (1925), 43-70). However, at the begin- 
ning of the 20" century, they were almost entirely destroyed 
by fire. In the 17 and 18" centuries the Jews were urged to 
engage in the production and sale of fabrics. 

Victor Amadeus 1 issued new statutes in 1723 and 1729 
that substantially renewed those of 1430. The Jews were forbid- 
den to own real estate and it was stipulated that they should 
live in the ghetto. Despite the trade in woolen and silk fab- 
rics, the economic position of the Jews deteriorated. There are, 
however, no records of complaints; in fact, the Jewish popu- 
lation increased to about 1,300 by 1794. This implies that the 
Jews were better off in Turin than in other parts of Italy, both 
because of the comparative prosperity and the greater liber- 
ality of King Charles Emmanuel 111. Turin continued to pro- 
duce outstanding scholars. Eighteenth-century rabbis from 
Turin were Joshua Colon, Isaac Formiggini, Abraham Sanson 
b. Jacob ha-Levi Fubini, Michael Solomon Jonah, Gabriel Pon- 
tremoli, Jacob b. Joshua Benzion Segre, Abraham b. Jehuda 
Segre, and Daniel Valabrega. 

The first real breath of liberty came with the French Rev- 
olution. Following the annexation to France in 1798, the Jews 
of Turin enjoyed greater liberty and were no longer compelled 
to live in the ghetto. Thus in 1797 a group of Jews, Ghidiglia, 
Guastalla, Treves, Nizza, Todros, and Malvano, bought a pal- 
ace in front of the ghetto. In 1799 the Austro-Russian allies 
reconquered Piedmont from the French Republic, and the 
ancient statutes were reestablished. However, after Napoleon’s 
victory at Marengo in 1800, Piedmont was annexed to France, 
and Turin became the capital of the new department. Turin’s 
Jews were well established in the Napoleonic period and con- 
tinued to purchase real estate outside the ghetto. Moreover, 
some of the Jews from the most prominent families were se- 
lected as guards of honor for Napoleon's visit. 

With the fall of Napoleon in 1814, Victor Emmanuel 1 re- 
enacted all the previous regulations. In theory the Jews had to 
go back to the ghetto and wear the badge. However, the real- 
ity was different. The Jews were soon exempted, in 1816, from 
wearing the yellow badge. Moreover the Sardinian govern- 
ment found it impossible to force the Jews to sell their land 
outside the ghetto and reside inside the ghetto only. A series 
of extensions and respites continued under the rule of Carlo 
Felice, until the Emancipation in 1848 under Carlo Alberto. 
Some of Turin’s Jews took part in the 1821 carbonari insur- 
rection, such as the banker Davide Levi. In 1848 there were 
3,200 Jews living in Turin. By this time, however, the spirit 
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of liberty was asserting itself as the voices of Gioberti, Fran- 
chi, Maffoni, Romagnosi, *Cattaneo, and Roberto and Mas- 
simo D’*Azeglio were raised in favor of the emancipation of 
the Jews everywhere in Italy. In 1848 M. D’Azeglio published 
his booklet Dellemancipazione degli Israeliti. In the same year 
King Carlo Alberto, on March 29, granted the Jews full eman- 
cipation, and hence liberation from the ghetto. The wealthier 
families left the ghetto immediately. Encouraged by the rabbi 
of Turin Lelio *Cantoni and the poet David Levi, the Jews of 
Turin participated in the First Italian War of Independence, 
and 65 Jews volunteered for the Sardinian Army. After the de- 
feat in 1849, under the strong hand of Vittorio Emanuele 11, the 
legal situation of the Jews living in the Kingdom of Sardinia 
became a model for the Jews living in the other states of Italy, 
which still lacked full emancipation. Jews had access to the 
administration and the diplomatic corps as well as the army. 
In 1852 Cavour, a friend of the Jews who had at one time asked 
for their emancipation became the prime minister under King 
Victor Emmanuel 11. Cavour was aided by the Jews Isaac Ar- 
tom, his secretary, and Giacomo Dina, director of Lopinione, 
a newspaper backing Cavour’s policy. 

Piedmont having become the center of Italian unification 
and the symbol of Jewish emancipation attracted some Jews 
to Turin. In 1871 4,500 Jews lived in Turin. In 1859 the Jewish 
community commissioned the architect Antonelli to plan a 
monumental synagogue, the tangible symbol of the emanci- 
pation. However the building, the so-called Mole Antonelli- 
ana, was so expensive that the Jewish community donated it 
to the Turin Municipality. The main synagogue of Turin was 
erected in 1884 in Moorish style on St. Pius v Street. Various 
Jewish scholars lived or worked in 19» century Turin, such as 
Abraham de *Cologna, a member of Napoleon’s Sanhedrin, 
Felice Bachi, Elijah Aaron Lattes, Samuel Solomon Olper, Isa- 
iah Foa, Lellio *Della Torre, director of the Rabbinical Col- 
lege of Padua, Sabbato Graziadio Treves, Giuseppe Lattes, and 
Samuel Ghiron. Rabbi Olper’s decision in 1865 to shorten the 
period of mourning aroused controversy among Italian rab- 
bis. The decision was accepted only within Turin, where it was 
carried out until the beginning of the 20" century. 

Although the capital of Italy moved to Florence in 1861 
and to Rome in 1870, Turin Jewry still played a disproportion- 
ate role in Italy’s cultural history. Among Turin’s outstanding 
Jewish personalities during the following period were E.S. 
*Artom; R. *Bachi; S. *Foa; and B. *Terracini, who studied the 
history and dialect of the Jews of Piedmont. Other notables 
included G. Bolaffi, the jurist M. *Falco, the writers *Carlo 
and Primo *Levi, the historian A. *Momigliano, E. *Artom, 
and Senator U. *Terracini. 

A Hebrew printing establishment existed in Turin in the 
18" century (E.S. Lattes, in Mosé (Corfu, 1879), 263-5). In the 
20" century the Marietti graphics company published, under 
the guidance of Rabbi Disegni, the Bible and some mahzorim 
with Italian translation; and, under the supervision of R. Bon- 
fil, a Passover Haggadah. 

[Alfredo Mordechai Rabello / Samuele Rocca (2™4 ed.)] 
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Holocaust and Contemporary Periods 

In 1931 4,040 Jews lived in Turin. In 1938 the Racial Law par- 
ticularly affected the Jewish community of Turin, much as- 
similated to Italian life. In 1942 a bomb destroyed the inte- 
rior of the synagogue. In November and December 1943, the 
Germans began to deport the Jews of Turin. A total of 246 
Jews were deported to Auschwitz. Only 21 came back. One 
of them was the writer Primo Levi. Various gentiles helped 
the Jews in ingenious ways. Thus Dr. Coggiola of Mauriziano 
Hospital organized a “quarantine section” housing Jews, and 
the judge Germano subpoenaed Jews as witnesses in various 
legal processes. Jews joined the local partisan movements, 
such as E. Artom, political commissar of the 5** Regiment of 
the Giustizia and Liberta brigades, and G. Bolaffio, who was 
the commander of the 4" Regiment of Giustizia and Liberta. 
At the end of World War 11 2,885 Jews were left in Turin, apart 
from numerous refugees who were temporarily housed in the 
surrounding districts. The Jewish Brigade helped restore the 
confidence of the community. In 1949 the synagogue was re- 
paired. 

Various rabbis dominated Jewish life in Turin in the 20 
century, such as Giacomo Bolaffio; Dario *Disegni, chief rabbi 
of Turin from 1924 to 1960, founder of the Margulies Rabbini- 
cal School, and editor of a translation of the Pentateuch and 
of the Bible; and Sergio Joseph *Sierra. 

Due to a high mortality rate (as compared with their 
birthrate) the Jewish population of Turin in 1970 was around 
2,000 (only 0.16% of the total inhabitants). Educational insti- 
tutions included a school for higher Hebrew studies, the Mar- 
gulies Sierra Rabbinic School, a kindergarten, an elementary 
school, and a Jewish high school. The other institutions in- 
cluded a rest home for elderly people and an orphanage. The 
Jewish community of Turin continued to publish a monthly 
newspaper, Notiziario della Comunita ebraica di Torino. In 
2005, 924 Jews lived in Turin. The chief-rabbi was Alberto 
Somech. 


[Sergio DellaPergola / Samuele Rocca (2"4 ed.)] 
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TURKA, city in Lvov district, W. Ukraine. Jews first settled 
in Turka in the early 19" century when the city was under 
Austrian rule. They engaged in trading in forest products, the 
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feasts and magnificent funeral processions are reminiscent of 
the lush canvases of a Breughel. 

The picturesque world of Polish Hasidim and Odessa cart 
drivers, of waterfront philosophers and ritual slaughterers was 
disappearing before Babel’s eyes, a victim of secularism, po- 
groms, and the Revolution. Its death was recorded in some 
of Babel’s best tales. A few of these relate only an amusing or 
a paradoxical incident - e.g., an old-age home receives a new 
lease on life as a funeral cooperative, but only for as long as 
it continues the swindle of not burying the corpse together 
with the only coffin it owns; the first honest funeral arranged 
by it will also spell its doom. Other stories have moral over- 
tones of varying degrees of significance. An infant is named 
Karl by its Communist atheist parents in honor of Marx; but 
the grandparents conspire to have it secretly circumcised and 
the infant emerges with the hybrid name Karl-Yankel (i.e., 
Jacob). A rabbi’s son joins the Communist Party but, for the 
time being, continues to live with his parents because he does 
not want to leave his mother. Just as Babel, long after ceasing 
to believe in God, could not shed the commandment “thou 
shalt not kill” so the rabbi’s son remains faithful to another 
commandment which makes it incumbent upon us to honor 
our parents. In another story, the rabbi’s son ultimately leaves 
his parental home to fight and then to die for the Revolution, 
but the break with his past is tortured and incomplete: among 
the killed soldier’s belongings his comrades find a portrait of 
Lenin and another of Maimonides, Communist Party resolu- 
tions with Hebrew verse written in their margins, the text of 
the Song of Songs, and some empty cartridges. 

The inability to shift one’s allegiances completely was 
most poignantly illustrated in the short story “Gedali” The 
protagonist, an old Jew, the owner of a Dickensian curiosity 
shop, is puzzled because murder and looting are his town’s 
lot no matter whether its current masters are Communist or 
anti-Communist: how then, he asks, can one tell which is the 
Revolution and which the counter-revolution? Old Gedali 
cannot agree to the proposition that ends justify means. He 
is troubled because the Revolution demands that all of the 
old values, the good as well as the bad, be discarded: “To the 
Revolution we say ‘yes; but can we say ‘no’ to the Sabbath?” 
And he tells his Communist visitor that what the world re- 
ally needs is not more politics, but an International of Good 
Men, in which all men could live in peace and harmony, and 
in which “every soul would get first category rations.” 

After some twenty years of disgrace, Babel - or, more pre- 
cisely, his memory - was cleared by the Soviet authorities of 
the false charges which caused his arrest and death. His best 
known works were reprinted in the 1950s and in 1966 but sub- 
sequently he was again ignored in the Soviet Union. 


[Maurice Friedberg] 
His Life 
Until the age of 16, Babel was provided, by private tutors, with 


a thorough Jewish education, including Hebrew, Bible, and 
Talmud. At the same time he attended a Russian commercial 
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school in Odessa. During his student years he seems to have 
been active in Zionist youth circles. In 1915, after graduating 
from the Kiev Institute of Financial and Business Studies, he 
went to Petrograd, where he had to avoid the police because as 
a Jew he had no residence permit. It was in prerevolutionary 
Petrograd that his first two stories were published in Maxim 
Gorki’s Letopris (November 1916; in English in The Lonely 
Years, 1964). After the revolution, he served on the Romanian 
front in 1918 and contracted malaria. According to his autobi- 
ographical note, the details of which are sometimes contested, 
he subsequently served the new regime in various functions, 
e.g., in the Cheka (security police), the Commissariat of Edu- 
cation, in “expeditions for provisions” (i.e., confiscating agri- 
cultural products in the villages), in the northern army against 
the White counterrevolutionaries, etc. During his service on 
the Polish front in Budyonny’s 1° Cavalry Army, he developed 
asthma, and while convalescing in Odessa and the Caucasus, 
between 1921 and 1924, he wrote and published most of his 
Jewish Odessa Tales. 

In 1931, while reporting on the collectivization in the 
Ukraine, Babel conceived a full novel or a cycle of stories on 
the collectivization. One chapter appeared in Novy Mir (Octo- 
ber 1931), but it did not meet ideological requirements and the 
publication was stopped. Only one other chapter was found 
and published posthumously (both are in The Lonely Years). 
A fragmentary story called “The Jewess” (published for the 
first time in the New York Russian magazine Novy Zhurnal, 
June 1968, and in English in You Must Know Everything) also 
seems to have originated in the same period as the beginning 
of a full-fledged novel. In 1928 and 1932 he was allowed to visit 
his wife and daughter, who had emigrated to Paris. Babel was 
sent abroad for the last time as a member of the Soviet writ- 
ers’ delegation to a left-wing congress in Paris in 1935, but in 
the meantime he had virtually stopped publishing. The literary 
authoritarianism inaugurated in 1934 with the establishment 
of the Soviet Writers Union induced him to become “a mas- 
ter of silence” He continued writing incessantly but evaded 
publishing by finding various excuses. “With the death of 
Gorki” (1936), says his daughter, Natalie, “Babel lost not only 
a friend but a powerful protector. The ground crumbled un- 
der him.” Babel was arrested and disappeared in 1939, and all 
his manuscripts, except those which were deposited with per- 
sonal friends, were probably destroyed by the secret police. 
The reason for his arrest is unknown, though Ilya *Ehrenburg 
indicated in a speech in 1964 that it was somehow connected 
with his frequent visits to the house of the head of the secret 
police (NKvD), Nikolai Yezhov, whose wife Babel had known 
for a long time. Since Yezhov was deposed and executed in 
1938, there might be something to this theory. Officially the 
date of his death was subsequently given as 1941, but after his 
arrest he was never seen in a camp or in exile, and apparently 
he was executed in January 1940. 

Babel’s ties with Judaism never ceased. Six of his stories 
appeared in 1926 in Hebrew translation, “edited by the au- 
thor,’ in the only issue of Bereshit, a Hebrew literary almanac 
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manufacture of building materials, shopkeeping, and crafts - 
tailoring, shoemaking, carpentry, and transportation. In the 
second half of the 19'* century the hasidic groups of *Belz 
and Sadgora had great influence within the community. On 
the eve of World War 1, M. Landes, the Jewish representative 
on the city council, was mayor. Between the two world wars, 
when Turka was incorporated into Poland, Zionist parties 
were active, including Agudat Israel, Ha-Shomer ha-Zair, 
and Agudat Akiva. Among Jewish educational institutions 
were the Degel Torah yeshivah, and *Tarbut and *Beth Jacob 
schools. The community founded a new orphanage in 1927. 
The Jewish population numbered 2,368 (51% of the total) in 
1890, 2,892 (48%) in 1900, 4,887 (45%) in 1910, 4,201 (42%) in 
1921, and 4,117 in 1931. The mayor of Haifa, Abba *Khoushi, 


was born in Turka. 
[Shimon Leib Kirshenboim] 


Holocaust Period 

Before the outbreak of World War 11, there were about 6,000 
Jews in Turka. On Sept. 17, 1939, the Red Army entered the 
town and a Soviet administration was established there un- 
til the outbreak of the German-Soviet war in June 1941. The 
Germans occupied the town at the beginning of July 1941. The 
first Aktion took place in January 1942, when about 500 Jews 
were killed. In August 1942 about 4,000 Jews were deported 
to the *Belzec death camp. The Jewish community was liqui- 
dated in December 1942, when the Jews were transported to 
the *Sambor ghetto, where they were killed together with the 
local Jews. After the war, the Jewish community was not re- 
constituted. An organization of former residents of Turka is 
active in Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Wasiutynski, Ludnos¢ zydowska w Polsce w 
wiekach x1x i XX (1930), 124, 128, 155, 157; Almanach gmin zydowska 
w Polsce (1938), index; S. Bronsztejn, Ludnosé zydowska w Polsce w 
okresie migdzywojennym (1963), 279; I. Zigelman (ed.), Turka: Sefer 
Zikkaron (Heb. and Yid., 1966). 


TURKEY, modern republic in Asia Minor and S.E. Europe 
(see *Ottoman Empire for previous period). In the peace 
treaty of Lausanne (July 24, 1923), Turkey established complete 
sovereignty in Anatolia, the southeastern part of Thrace, and 
some islands in its territorial waters. The international status 
of the Turkish republic established in 1923 was secured, and 
in the following year the caliphate was abolished. The Treaty 
of Lausanne secured the rights of the religious and ethnic mi- 
norities (par. 39), who were permitted to have their own so- 
cial institutions, funds, and schools (par. 40). In paragraph 41 
the Turkish government assured the minorities their personal 
status as provided by their religious canons. The Jews showed 
their Turkish patriotism in the new republic: they relinquished 
the claims connected with their rights as a minority, and many 
renounced their foreign nationality and became Turkish citi- 
zens. Turkish Jewry was represented in parliament by Solomon 
Adato (from 1946 until his death in 1953) and by Henry Suri- 
ano (from 1954). The Turkish republic was declared a secular 
state, and Mustafa *Kemal Atatiirk, its founder, attempted to 
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erase all signs of the religious-institutional influence of Islam 
and also to maintain equality of Christianity and Judaism in 
public life. Even the wearing of “clerical” garb was prohibited 
and permitted only to the heads of the autonomous churches. 
For the Jews the prohibition on teaching Hebrew in schools 
was a hard blow. After Atatiirk’s death in 1938 many of the pro- 
hibitions he introduced were eased (e.g., the use of Arabic dur- 
ing the call for prayer in the mosques), but the general attitude 
toward religious minorities remained unchanged. 


Economic Activities 

In 1926 G. Bie Raondal, the U.S. consul general in Istanbul, 
wrote: “In the former Ottoman Empire they [the Jews] oc- 
cupied important government positions, but the tendency of 
the new nationalism, ushered in by the republic, has been to 
put them in the same relative position as other non-Muslims, 
although they have never been persecuted in Turkey. [Now 
they] have carved out for themselves a place in every branch 
of the national life and are found as traders, bankers, profes- 
sional men, office workers, and even laborers” (Turkey, 1926). 
Since 1926 many changes have occurred in modern Turkey, 
and the Jewish community has dwindled to an almost insignif- 
icant minority from the economic aspect. Although the severe 
blow of the capital tax (see below) was only temporary, it had 
a psychological effect on the Jewish community and was one 
of the causes of Jewish emigration from the country. 

Jewish national life did not develop in *Istanbul and the 
towns which remained within the boundaries of Turkey; the 
Zionist idea had only few followers in the capital. The negative 
attitude of the Turkish government to Zionism was a heritage 
from Young Turk and Ottoman times, and influenced Turkish 
Jews. However, the idea of full integration in the Turkish state 
appeared to be unrealistic. The Jews, like the Greeks and the 
Armenians, unofficially remained second-class citizens. This 
was both demonstrated and felt in particular during World 
War 11, so long as Hitler’s antisemitic propaganda gained 
ground and it seemed that the Axis powers were moving to- 
ward victory. To meet wartime needs in the neutral Turkish re- 
public a capital tax (varlik vergisi) was approved (1942) which 
was to be levied on owners of large farms (Muslims) and other 
taxpayers. However, it soon became apparent that the really 
important determinants of a taxpayer’s assessment were his 
religion and nationality. The taxpayers’ lists were prepared ac- 
cording to denominational indications. M (for Muslims) had 
to pay 5% of their capital or income (the same grade was ac- 
corded to foreign citizens); the tax rate for D (*Doenmeh) was 
about twice as much as for Muslims; for G (Gayri Muslims, 
non-Muslims) assessments would be made by special com- 
missions, in accordance with their opinions. In fact the poor- 
est among the non-Muslims, especially Jewish artisans, wage 
earners, and others, were taxed at figures wildly beyond their 
ability to pay. Members of the minorities who had retained or 
obtained foreign protection at the time of the armistice and 
Allied occupation (1919-23) were able to have their assess- 
ments reduced to the Muslim level. The Jews who had trusted 
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Jewish communities in Turkey in 1930. Names in boldface indicate those still in existence in 2005. 


in the new republic and thrown their lot in with it were sub- 
ject to victimization and punishment. Through the spring and 
summer of 1943 the continuing arrests, seizures, and deporta- 
tions to labor camps were almost all of non-Muslims, the ma- 
jority of whom were Jews. Many businessmen were ruined by 
assessments higher than their total possessions; others, though 
wealthy enough to pay, went bankrupt because no time was 
allowed them to find sufficient liquid money. The pro-Axis 
press expressed cordial approval of these developments, and 
denounced people of “alien blood,” “Turks by name only,” who 
should be punished for their disloyalty and ingratitude. With 
the decline of German power, as the downfall of the Axis be- 
came evident, a law was passed (1944) releasing all default- 
ers still detained and canceling all amounts still unpaid. The 
Democratic Party even promised compensation for damages 
caused to health and wealth. 

After the end of the war the general economic situation 
and its structure changed for the better. Primarily, the re- 
forms introduced after the establishment of the republic be- 
gan to be felt. In addition, the aid given by the United States, 
aimed to strengthen the social structure of the population 
and hence the strategic value of the country, showed its effi- 
cacy. The Jewish population also took part in this recovery. 
In 1968 the economic situation of Turkish Jewry was good 
and the community contained some wealthy men. Most Jews 
were merchants, employees (very few of them in government 
service), or artisans. There were few underprivileged since 
most of the needy had settled in Israel soon after the estab- 
lishment of the state. 

Minor discrimination against Jews in Istanbul occurred, 
however, influenced by the tension between Turkey and Greece 
over Cyprus. During the anti-Greek riots in 1955 and 1964 the 
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Jews were among the victims. The *Six-Day War (1967) also 
aroused anti-Jewish feelings and led to some small-scale inci- 
dents. The Turkish government, which had established diplo- 
matic relations with Israel in 1949, always attempted to quell 
mob turbulence, but not with full effect. As the government's 
attitude toward Muslim religious activities became more toler- 
ant, the rightist parties used it as a cover for anti-Jewish pro- 
paganda. Antisemitism being prohibited by law, anti-leftist 
and anti-Communist slogans were employed demagogically. 
By use of these tactics a small daily, Bugiin, raised its circula- 
tion from 10,000 copies to 60,000. Some Turkish newspapers 
published articles in 1948 and later condemning emigration 
to Israel, and a few attacked the government for allowing it. 
They argued that the exodus of Jews would undermine the 
economy, and that communists were helping to organize emi- 
gration. Later, the amount of anti-Jewish material published 
in Turkey was reduced. Among those continuing to publish 
such material was Cevat Rifat Atilhan, who wrote Le Sionisme, 
Danger pour ['Islamisme (1951; almost all copies were seized by 
the authorities) and “Turks, Here is Your Enemy” (Turkish, 
1959). Atilhan also wrote anti-Jewish articles in the newspa- 
per Yeni Istiklal. Between 1951 and 1961 the newspaper Biiyiik 
Dogu (“Great East”), whose editor was Necip Fazil Kisakiirek, 
printed many anti-Jewish articles. 


Demography 

The first census of the Turkish republic, held in 1927, showed 
some 79,454 Jews in a total population of over 13.5 million (see 
Table: Distribution of Jewish Population in Turkey), of whom 
half were in Istanbul. By 1945, the total Jewish population had 
decreased to 76,965, and in 1955 to 40,345. Immediately after 
the establishment of the State of Israel there was large-scale 
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emigration of Turkish Jews. However, in November 1948, as 
the result of pressure exerted by the Arab states, emigration 
was forbidden until early 1949. Later in that year Turkey recog- 
nized the State of Israel de jure, and Jews were again permitted 
to emigrate. The government even put ships of its merchant 
shipping line at the disposal of the emigrants, but forbade 
Israel representatives to organize emigration (until 1950). A 
total of 4,362 Turkish Jews went to Israel in 1948, and 26,295 
in 1949-50. After 1950 the number of emigrants fell, although 
the Turkish government made no difficulties for those wish- 
ing to leave, except for the prohibition of taking out money. 
Between 1952 and 1955 only 2,182 Jews went to Israel. It is pre- 
sumed that about 37,000 Jews left Turkey for Israel between 
1948 and 1970; however about ten percent of these, principally 
from Istanbul and Izmir (peddlers, bootblacks, small wage 
earners, etc.), returned to Turkey, as conditions had improved 
in the country. Since 1960 the official Turkish census commis- 
sion has not compiled statistics by religion, hence it is impos- 
sible to know precise figures for Turkey’s Jews. Estimates are 
38,000 for 1965, and about 20,000 in 2005: some 17,000 in Is- 
tanbul, 2,000 in Izmir, and smaller groups in Ankara, Adana, 
Canakkale, Bursa, and Kirklareli. 


Distribution of Jewish Population in Turkey 














Year Year Year 
1927 1965 1965-70 
official  chiefrabbinate Jewish insti- 
census estimates' _ tutions estimates? 

1. Adana 159 60 70 
2. Ankara 663 800 3,200 
3. Antakya (Antioch) — 100 6 
4. Bursa (Brusa) 1,915 350 400 
5. Ganakkale - 420 300 
6. Goclu 592 40 20 
7. Dardanelles 1,109 - - 
8. Edirne (Adrianople) 6,098 400 120-400 
9. Gallipoli 736 200 200 
10. Gaziantep 742 160 - 
11. Iskenderun - 60 60 
12. Istanbul 47,035 35,000 30,000 
13. Izmir (Smyrna) 17,094 5,000 4,800-—4,000 
14. Kirklareli 978 90 67-35 
15. Mersin 122 90 50 
16. Milas 259 - 79 
17. Tekirdag (Rodosto) 889 170 120 
18. Tire 1063 - 100 
Total 79,454 42,940 40,000 





1 According to letter Aug. 3, 1965 
2 World Jewish Congress; Jewish Agency 


Cultural, Religious, and Social Life 

There was a dramatic decline of interest in Judaism and Jew- 
ish culture among Turkish Jewry in the period between the 
two world wars and for a few years after it. The last Hebrew 
press closed in 1944, when its proprietor emigrated to Erez 
Israel. After the death in 1931 of the hakham bashi R. Bekhor 
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Hayyim *Bejarano, the official representative of Turkish Jewry, 
the community did not even feel an immediate necessity to 
appoint a successor. This absence of a spiritual leader not 
only led to religious indifference but also to apathy. As the 
hakham bashi was responsible for leading all activities of all 
Jewish communities in the Turkish republic, his absence was 
felt in every field of Jewish life. After a long interval Turk- 
ish Jewry decided to elect another hakham bashi, and R. Ra- 
phael David Saban was appointed to head the chief rabbinate 
(1953-60). He was succeeded by R. David *Asseo in 1960 and 
R. Isak *Haleva. The hakham bashi is assisted by a religious 
council consisting of a rosh bet din (also bearing the title mara 
de-atra) and four hakhamim. The lay council of the hakham 
bashi deals with secular-social matters concerning the Jew- 
ish community; it consists of 19 members (Sephardim and 
Ashkenazim). Together they support communal institutions 
such as synagogues, hospitals, cemeteries, old age homes, and 
schools. 


Jewish Communal Schools 

Turkish Jewry maintained its own educational institutions. 
However, the syllabus in all of them was the same as in govern- 
ment schools. When state opposition to religion was reduced 
(1948), Jews were permitted to teach Hebrew and religion in 
their schools (for following the prayers). The Turkish govern- 
ment forbade all Zionist activity as well as the existence of or- 
ganizations with centers abroad which propagated non-Turk- 
ish nationalism. Since most Jewish children attended school, 
illiteracy fell, and almost all of them spoke and read Turkish, 
although most of them also spoke Ladino. 

In the 1920s and 1930s Istanbul had eight Jewish com- 
munal schools for boys and girls together and one high school 
(founded in 1922 as Lycée Juif by the *B’nai B'rith Lodge); their 
number has decreased since. The Turkish language was the 
compulsory medium of instruction in all state schools, and 
in private schools at the primary level. The Jewish schools ob- 
tained permission to give one course in elementary Hebrew, 
needed for reciting the prayers, but not to give instruction in 
Jewish history and literature. Hebrew studies were de-empha- 
sized as a result of a 1932 law which forbade religious instruc- 
tion in all Turkish schools. 

Abraham *Galanté was one of the enthusiastic supporters 
of the spread of Turkish and one of the sponsors of replacing 
the Arabic script by the Latin alphabet (1928). Ladino periodi- 
cals, which had previously appeared in Hebrew script, began 
to be printed in Latin characters; one, in Istanbul, was La Vera 
Luz (edited by Eliezer Menda), later closed down. Shalom, first 
edited by Avram Leyon, continues, but only some of its articles 
were in Ladino, the rest in Turkish. A third, Etoile du Lévant, 
published in French, ceased in 1948. The monthly periodical 
(later a quarterly) Hamenorah, published by the B'nai Brith 
(1923-38) and edited by David Marcus in three languages (He- 
brew, Ladino, and French), carried many important articles 
concerning the history of Ottoman Jewry. Present-day Jewish 
writers publish their works in Turkish or French. The Jewish 
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poet Joseph Habib *Gerez wrote in Turkish and described the 
glories of Istanbul. The library of the chief rabbinate was little 
used, and Italian Jews made efforts to promote interest in reli- 
gion and culture. The Turkish authorities did not hinder Jews 
from religious observance. Nevertheless, most of the younger 
generation by the 1960s was not observant, and some young 
people were entirely ignorant of Judaism. The number of mar- 
riages to non-Jews increased too. 

The Mahazikei Torah institutions provided religious in- 
struction (and elementary Hebrew language courses) in the 
evenings and Sunday mornings (Sunday being the official 
rest day in the Turkish republic) for Jewish boys and girls 
who attended the Turkish state schools where no Hebrew was 
taught. There were about 2,000 pupils in these institutions. 
The Mahazikei Torah also trained religious functionaries: 
hazzanim, shohatim, mohalim. Turkish Jewry also had a rab- 
binical seminary. It was established in Istanbul in 1955, and 
about 50 students were registered in the mid-1960s, some of 
whom were awarded rabbinic ordination. After years of gen- 
eral decline in Jewish life this indicated noticeable progress 
and a reaction to the general apathy in Jewish education. Izmir 
is the second largest Jewish community in modern Turkey, 
with approximately 2,000 Jewish inhabitants (2005). It had 
two Jewish elementary schools and a secondary one. Other 
communities were too small to have their own schools. 

The usual Jewish philanthropic and social institutions also 
existed in Istanbul and Izmir: orphanages, hospitals, assistance 
for poor, etc., all supervised by the Tiirkiye Hahambashiligi, 
the chief rabbinate of Turkey (letter from the hakham bashi 
dated Aug. 3, 1965). 


Ashkenazim and Sephardim 

Of Turkey’s Jews in 1969, about 95 percent were Sephardim, 
the rest Ashkenazim, called lehli, the Turkish name for Poles, 
because during the 17 and 18" centuries the Ashkenazi 
immigrants had come from Poland. Later, however, there 
was Ashkenazi immigration from Austria; the German- 
speaking Austrian Jews formed the elite of the community, 
and the Great Synagogue built by them became known as 
the “Oesterreichischer Tempel.” Their last officiating rabbi, 
David Marcus, was born in Russia, studied in Germany, and 
then settled in Istanbul (1900-44). After his death the con- 
gregation remained without a rabbi and went into a decline, 
being in danger of complete disintegration, although their 
percentage in the Jewish population increased somewhat. 
The older generation of Sephardi Jews continued to speak 
*Ladino, in which language they produced sacred literature, 
and since the 19"* century published many periodicals. In the 
1955 census 64 percent among the Jews declared that their 
mother tongue was Yahudice (Ladino) compared with 84 
percent in 1927, but knowledge of Ladino decreased. Neither 
the Jews nor the Greeks mastered the Turkish language un- 
til, under the new regime, it was introduced into the schools 
and the younger generation learned to speak, read, and write 
it fluently. 
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Karaites 
Since all the *Karaite Jews of Egypt left for Israel during the 
19508, as did the remnants of the Karaite community in Hith 
(Iraq), the Karaite community in Istanbul remained the last in 
non-Communist Europe. There were about 200 Karaite fam- 
ilies (1,000 persons) in Haskéy, a suburb of Istanbul, whose 
forefathers settled in the city in Byzantine times. They estab- 
lished their own synagogue and cemetery and were completely 
separated from the Jewish Rabbanite community. They did not 
intermarry with Rabbanites, with whom the only link was a 
Rabbanite mohel whom they too employed for circumcisions. 
Their rabbi, Isaac Kerimi, came from the Crimea. Many Kara- 
ites spoke Greek. Their attitude toward Israel was neutral, or 
even unfriendly. 

[Haim Z’ew Hirschberg and Hayyim J. Cohen] 


Later Developments 

In general, the 1980s were a period of well-being for the Jew- 
ish community in Turkey. In spite of increasing Islamic fun- 
damentalist trends and economic difficulties due to high in- 
flation, the Jews of Turkey witnessed a demographic growth, 
an improvement of the relations between the authorities and 
the community, and a visible awakening of Jewish identity 
among the members of the community. 

The traumatic event of the decade to hit the commu- 
nity, which is usually out of the spotlight, occurred on Sep- 
tember 6, 1986, when Arab gunmen attacked worshipers in 
Istanbul’s Neveh Shalom synagogue during Sabbath morning 
services. Nineteen of the congregation, two of them Israelis, 
were killed in the massacre, as were the two gunmen who ap- 
parently blew themselves up. A wave of horror ran through 
the world and condemnations were heard on all sides, while 
the subsequent funeral became a protest demonstration. The 
Turkish prime minister, Turgut Ozal, immediately called an 
emergency cabinet meeting and sent a message of condemna- 
tion and sympathy to the chief rabbi of Turkey, David Asseo. 
A subsequent government statement linked the murderers to 
*Tran and pro-Iranian terror organizations. The synagogue was 
restored and reinaugurated the following year. A monument 
in memory of the victims was dedicated at the Ulus/Istanbul 
cemetery in 1989. In another bomb outrage in 1992, an Israeli 
diplomat was killed. 

In spite of pressures created by the gradual revival of 
the Islamic spirit in the country, the Turkish government 
has shown a close interest in the problems of the Jewish 
community and encouraged direct personal contacts to de- 
velop between it and the leaders of the community. Unprece- 
dented permission was granted to Jews by allowing members 
of the community to take part in the meetings of the World 
Jewish Congress (wjc). However, this permission marks 
the only instance, with the exception of *Morocco, of a Mus- 
lim government allowing its Jews to participate in a world- 
wide Jewish activity; it is valid solely for the wyc but ap- 
plies to no other international Jewish organization, and has 
been granted on condition of the Turkish community's not 
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becoming a full member but being present only as an “ob- 
server.” 

Synagogues, as well as property owned by the commu- 
nity, are considered as vakif (“foundations”) by Turkish law, 
and all foundations in Turkey, non-Muslim and Muslim alike, 
are subject to the control and regulations of the vakif Jewish 
communities have felt the effect of these regulations in their 
efforts to obtain firm and autonomous possession of their 
patrimony. By the existing regulations, communities are re- 
garded merely as administrators and not as absolute owners 
of their immovable property. In the event of Jewish popula- 
tion movement, either within the cities or to the suburbs, if 
Jewish community real estate remains in the area where Jews 
no longer live, it is forfeited by the community to the vakif 
administration. 

Two main events marked Jewish communal life dur- 
ing the latter part of this period: the reorganization in March 
1989 of the Lay Council of the Chief Rabbinate and the posi- 
tive approach of the Turkish authorities to Jewish communal 
problems. 

Through the reorganization of the Lay Council, commu- 
nal affairs have been taken over by a younger and more dy- 
namic group which adopted a bolder attitude in solving prob- 
lems. Both the 80-member General Assembly of the Council 
and its 15-member Executive Committee include representa- 
tives from even the smallest Jewish congregations all over the 
country. The Chief Rabbinate has thus gained authority and 
jurisdiction over all the Jews of Turkey; previously its authority 
was practically limited to Istanbul and was often subject to the 
whims and goodwill of the communities in other cities. 

The new Lay Council also succeeded in establishing 
closer relations with the authorities which, parallel to the 
changing international political developments, have been in- 
clined to view the problems of the Jewish community from 
a more positive angle. As a result of this approach a num- 
ber of developments beneficial to the community have been 
achieved: the permission to transfer the Jewish lycée and pri- 
mary school in Istanbul to an area where Jews had moved dur- 
ing the last 20 years, for which permission had been requested 
ten years ago and been left pending, was granted; a law passed 
six years earlier rendering the teaching of Islamic religion an 
obligatory part of the curriculum in all primary and secondary 
schools was abolished; talmud torah education in synagogues 
was Officially allowed; a special foundation to commemorate 
and celebrate the 500" anniversary of the arrival on Turk- 
ish-Ottoman soil of Jews fleeing the Inquisition was created 
jointly by Muslim and Jewish citizens with the support of the 
government; and a disused synagogue, the Zilfaris, is being 
turned into a Jewish museum, the only one of its kind in a 
Muslim country, where Jews constitute less than 5 per 10,000 
of the general population; and for the first time ever, Jewish 
sportsmen were officially authorized to take part in the 1991 
Maccabi games in Marseilles under the Turkish flag. 

Immigration to Israel has almost ceased while the num- 
ber of Jews who had moved to Israel but decided to return to 
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Istanbul in particular has increased considerably. Further, the 
improved political and social conditions in Turkey have re- 
sulted in a sense of security for Jews, and the number of births 
has risen. The Jewish population grew from 22,000 to 27,000, 
of whom 2,000 live in Izmir; a few hundred are scattered over 
western Turkey; and the rest reside in Istanbul. (Censuses do 
not state the religion of citizens so it is difficult to determine 
exact figures.) Roughly 1,000 Turkish Jews are Ashkenazim; 
the rest Sephardim. The two groups live in complete harmony 
and all communal welfare institutions are administered jointly 
by members of both rites. There is only one Ashkenazi syna- 
gogue in all Turkey. The religious activities of the two rites are 
run by the Sephardi chief rabbinate and bet din which satis- 
factorily fulfill Ashkenazi needs. 

Economically most of the Turkish Jews continued to be 
rather well off, except for some 300 families who were partly 
or totally supported by the community. However, Jews in 
general suffered due to the rampant inflation in the 1990s (a 
limited number of prominent businessmen constituting an 
exception). 

Members of the community have displayed a marked re- 
turn to religion and traditions and a keener Jewish conscious- 
ness. The number of people who have voluntarily offered to 
take an active part in communal work and assume their obli- 
gations toward the community has grown. The weekly paper 
Shalom, the publication of which had been stopped as a result 
of its former owner's illness and death, has been taken over by 
a group of young people who have succeeded in increasing its 
circulation to 5,000 (thus turning it into a paper read in al- 
most every Jewish household) and giving special emphasis to 
the revival of Ladino. About one third of the contents of the 
paper is in *Ladino and the younger generation has begun to 
show a greater interest in the language. 

A new club was founded to serve the Jewish residents 
of fashionable quarters on the Asian coast of Istanbul, where 
almost a fourth of the Jewish population lives, and its new 
building with sports, recreation, and cultural facilities was 
inaugurated in 1987. A trend of more intense searching for a 
Jewish identity has emerged among the younger generation 
and a greater number of people of all ages are volunteering 
for communal work. However, in spite of the sociocultural 
revival, the number of intermarriages has increased and has 
been put at ten percent. 

The chief rabbi (hakham bashi) is the official leader and 
representative of Turkish Jewry. He is assisted by a Religious 
Council (bet din) and the Lay Council. In contrast to its glo- 
rious past of world-famous rabbis and religious scholars, the 
community is beginning to feel the shortage of qualified rab- 
bis and other religious functionaries. The only kasher restau- 
rant closed when its owner retired. 

Jews continue to be politically inactive in the country. As 
in the past, this is due both to their insignificant numbers as 
well as to their reluctance to take part in politics. While the 
majority of Jews voted for the middle-right Motherland Party 
in power during the 1986 elections, a religious party advocat- 
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ing antipathy and even hostility towards Israel and the Jews 
grew much stronger. Occasional incitements by this party have 
caused the Jewish community anxiety. 

The approval by the authorities and their encouragement 
of the decision to celebrate the 500" anniversary of the set- 
tling of the Sephardi Jews on Turkish-Ottoman soil in 1492 
was a high point in Jewish communal life. To celebrate the an- 
niversary a series of national and international symposiums, 
publications, the creation of a Jewish museum and concerts 
of local Jewish music were prepared for 1990, with the climax 


in 1992. (See also *Sephardim.) 
[Hanri Yasova] 


Relations with Israel 

In the 1947 UN General Assembly, Turkey voted against the 
partition of Palestine and the creation of a Jewish state out of 
Muslim solidarity and also because of its interest in the con- 
tinued existence of British positions in the Middle East in the 
event of a Soviet attack. When the State of Israel became a re- 
ality, however, Turkey extended to Israel de jure recognition in 
November 1949, and agreed to the establishment of diplomatic 
relations. Legations were established and relations between the 
two countries developed satisfactorily. A commercial agree- 
ment in July 1950 facilitated trade relations based on the com- 
plementary character of the two countries’ economies. An air- 
transport agreement was signed in February 1951 inaugurating 
regular Lydda-Istanbul flights by El Al and Turkish Airlines. 
The Turkish maritime company also initiated passenger and 
cargo lines to Israel. Israeli contracting firms started working 
in Turkey, and cultural relations also developed. 

The Democratic Party, which came to power in May 1950, 
slowed down (especially from 1952) the pace of strengthen- 
ing relations with Israel. It initiated a policy of rapprochement 
with the Arab countries in order to form a regional defense 
treaty and to please religious elements within Turkey. The level 
and scope of relations with Israel were reduced mainly after 
the signing of the Baghdad Pact with Iraq in February 1955. 
In December 1956, a few weeks after the *Sinai Campaign, 
Turkey recalled its minister from Israel, leaving its legation 
under a chargé d'affaires, and asked Israel to reciprocate. This 
step was a compromise, as Turkey resisted Arab pressure to 
sever diplomatic relations with Israel. When Iraq withdrew 
from the Baghdad Pact in 1959 after the revolutionary coup 
of 1958, Turkey again changed its attitude vis-a-vis Israel. The 
ousting of the Democratic Party from power in May 1960 
also contributed to the improvement of relations between 
the two countries. Official visits, some of them at the level 
of cabinet ministers, were exchanged, and close cooperation 
began in technical assistance. This stage came to an end fol- 
lowing the intercommunal riots in Cyprus in 1963-64. Tur- 
key needed Arab support at the uN and decided to reduce its 
relations with Israel to a minimum, limiting them mainly to 
the economic sphere. (In 1969, for example, Israel exported 
$2,000,000 worth of chemicals, medicaments, and paint to 
Turkey and imported $4,700,000 worth of sugar, dried fruits, 
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and lentils.) After the Six-Day War (1967), Turkey called for 
“the establishment of a just and lasting peace” in the Middle 
East, declaring its opposition to the acquisition of territories 
by force. It demanded that Israel withdraw from the occupied 
territories and that there be no change in the status of *Jeru- 
salem. In 1971, the Israel consul in Istanbul, Ephraim Elrom, 
was kidnapped and after a few days was found murdered. The 
Turkish government ascribed the crime to extreme left-wing 
circles whose action was directed not only against Israel but 


also against the Turkish regime. 
[Baruch Gilead] 


The years from 1967 to the present may be divided into two: 
the period which ended in the late 1980s and the second one 
that continued into the early 21°t century. The first period was 
characterized by official alienation towards Israel by Turkey, 
culminating in November 1980 in the downgrading of dip- 
lomatic relations to the level of junior chargés d'affaires. This 
happened as a result of the Israeli Knesset’s decision to apply 
Israeli law to the eastern parts of Jerusalem (held by Israel 
since the 1967 Six-Day War). The pressure of Arab countries, 
loans and credits from *Saudi Arabia, and large quantities of 
cheap oil from Iran, *Libya, and *Iraq persuaded Turkey to 
adopt this position. Turkey supported the Arab position that 
the occupation of lands in the June 1967 war, including East 
Jerusalem and the Muslim holy places, amounted to aggres- 
sion. In October 1973 Ankara refused to grant the right of pas- 
sage through its airspace, and landing facilities, to American 
cargo planes that carried urgent supplies to Israel during the 
October 1973 war; Turkey did, however, allow Russian weapon 
convoys to cross its territory on their way to *Syria. 

This pattern of relations continued until the late 1980s. 
However, three processes helped change the relations and the 
atmosphere of alienation. A sharp decrease in energy prices 
resulted in the Arab countries’ losing their ability to exert 
pressure on Turkey’s foreign policy. The second process was 
the collapse of communism and the disintegration of the So- 
viet Union. Thus, relations with Israel were no longer a com- 
ponent of the Cold War, to be used as an asset for commu- 
nism or the Arab states against anybody who had decided to 
improve relations with Israel, or as a threat of punishment 
against anyone upgrading relations with Israel. The third pro- 
cess that encouraged Turkey to improve relations with Israel 
was the withdrawal of Israel from much of southern Lebanon 
(1985), the Madrid Conference (1991), and the ensuing thaw in 
Arab-Israeli relations, culminating in the Oslo accords (1993) 
between Israel and the Palestinians and the peace agreement 
between Israel and Jordan (1994). Another component that 
brought about greater cooperation between Israel and Turkey 
was the growing influence of Muslim radicalism and threats to 
the Middle Eastern status quo emanating, respectively, from 
Iran and Iraq. As a result the 1990s were marked by dramatic 
changes in Turkish-Israeli relations. Cooperation and con- 
tacts were conducted openly, a sharp contrast to the previous 
period, which was marked mostly by secret and clandestine 
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relations. Diplomatic relations were elevated to ambassado- 
rial level (December 2001). A military agreement (February 
1996) resulted in intensive cooperation between the armies, 
navies, air forces, and weapons industries of the two countries. 
Growing numbers of Israeli tourists visit Turkey (more than 
300,000 annually since the mid-1990s, about five percent of 
Israel’s population). Cultural contacts have also increased re- 
sulting, among other things, in the teaching of the Turkish and 
the Hebrew languages in Israeli and Turkish universities, re- 
spectively. Thus, mutual civilian trade of all kinds, tourism not 
included, has amounted to more than $2 billion a year since 
the early 21° century. Roughly speaking, the entire volume of 
trade can be divided into one-quarter military contracts and 
three-quarters civilian. The two countries signed an agreement 
(March 2004) according to which Israel would purchase an- 
nually, for a period of 20 years, the amount of 50 million cubic 
meters of Turkish fresh water. The upshot of all the above is 
that Turkey and Israel have a greater volume of civilian trade 
than between any two states in the Middle East. 

The coming to power in Turkey of the Muslim Justice 
and Development Party (AKP) in November 2002, the war in 
Iraq which erupted in March 2003, and the December 2004 
decision of the EU to conduct membership negotiations with 
Turkey (to begin in October 2005) provided new inputs to 
Turkish-Israeli relations. The worsening of relations (as from 
the year 2000) between Israel and the Palestinians also det- 
rimentally affected Turkish-Israeli relations. Unlike Israel, 
which supported the American war in Iraq, Turkey opposed 
it and looked with great concern at the Iraqi mayhem and the 
possible disintegration of that country into its ethnic compo- 
nents. Turkey repeatedly voiced concern lest a Kurdish entity 
be established in northern Iraq. Even more, the growing inter- 
action between Ankara and the Ev resulted, inter alia, in Turk- 
ish policies and statements vis-a-vis Israel and the Palestinians 
which resemble those of the Eu. And while the basic pattern 
of the bilateral cooperation has not changed - economic, 
cultural, and military contacts continue to improve, even to 
thrive; Ankara supported the Israeli disengagement from the 
*Gaza Strip; high-level contacts are routinely conducted (in 
August 2005 Turkey used its good offices to mediate between 
Israel and Pakistan and arranged the first public meeting be- 
tween the foreign secretaries of the two states) — still, occa- 
sionally, Turkey openly criticizes certain Israeli measures in 
the Israeli-Palestinian conflict. 


[Amikam Nachmani (24 ed.)] 


Jewish Musical Tradition 

The arrival of the waves of Jews expelled from Spain in the 
newly established Ottoman Empire marks a turning point in 
the history of this country’s Jewish musical life. The newcom- 
ers brought with them a rich musical tradition, which they 
continued to preserve and cultivate jealously in the new en- 
vironment. Their contact with the highly developed Turkish 
art music as well as with the vestiges of the Romaniot-Byzan- 
tine musical style gave rise to an interesting situation in which 
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the Turkish and Sephardi styles became subsequently the two 
dominant strains of the diverse musical activities in the major 
cities of the Ottoman Empire. The Byzantine style that charac- 
terized the music of old Romaniot communities of Constanti- 
nople, Bursa, Adrianople and others continued to be preserved 
among the Karaites of the Haskoy district of Constantinople 
and much more overtly in the area where Greek is still the spo- 
ken language: at Ioanina, Chalkis, Arta, and Patras. One may 
even assume that even after the great changes the Byzantine 
style did not disappear without leaving some traces. 


THE COEXISTENCE OF TWO DIFFERENT STYLES. The Span- 
ish Jews continued to maintain a distinctive Judeo-Spanish 
idiom for secular purposes and Hebrew and Ladino for litur- 
gical functions, and maintained the musical repertory of the 
Spanish tradition with a remarkable persistence. The latter has 
been prominent mainly in secular life, and to a lesser extent 
in liturgical and paraliturgical instances, and essentially be- 
came the province of women in the new environment. Jew- 
ish women were not involved in the performance of Turkish 
classical music, and as a rule they did not take part in the li- 
turgical practice. Nevertheless, some daughters of rabbis and 
cantors involved in the religious activities of their fathers were 
proficient in the singing of synagogal pieces in the men’s or- 
namented and nasalizing Turkish style. 


THE TURKISH STYLE IN SYNAGOGAL Music. ‘The fervent 
identification of the Jews with the Turkish art music style as a 
vehicle leading the worshipers to religious elevation and com- 
passion, known as hizzun (a derivative from the Arabic huzn, 
meaning sadness and introspection), appears in a statement 
made by the religious scholar, kabbalist, and talented poet- 
musician rabbi Menahem di *Lonzano (1550-before 1624). In 
the preface to his collection of piyyutim set to Turkish tunes 
(published about 1575 in Constantinople, probably his birth- 
place) he claims that he found the Turkish tunes “to be the 
expression of a broken and contrite heart.” In the 19 century, 
Rabbi Moses Hazzan, who served in Jerusalem’s High Reli- 
gious Court, reports in his book Kerekh shel Romi (Livorno, 
1886, fol. 72) the following astonishing testimony, which may 
imply the influence of Turkish-Byzantine style: 


And I testify by heaven and earth that when I was in Izmir, the 
great city of scholars and mystics, I saw some of the most out- 
standing religious authorities who were also great creators of 
the science of music, headed by the wonderful Rabbi Abraham 
ha-Cohen Ariash of blessed memory, who secretly used to go 
(behind a screen) in the Christian church on their holy days to 
learn the special melodies from them and to adapt them to the 
High Holidays prayers which require great humility. And from 
those same melodies they would arrange the most remarkable 
blessings and holy prayers. 


Interestingly, the aforementioned Rabbi Abraham Ariash 
made a name as a composer of 80 Turkish musical pieces in 
different modes and was known as hadje-i beskusar (“a con- 
summate master”). 
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The singing of piyyutim in the framework of the norma- 
tive liturgy music as well as all other types of religious rituals, 
such as that of the maftirim (see below), is only one aspect 
of synagogal music; the other concerns the recitation of the 
prayer and the cantillation of Holy Scriptures. While the latter 
realizes only partially and in a floating manner the melodic 
content of the *Maqam principles, such as the use of Maqam 
Sika for the reading of the Torah and various other maqamat 
for the Sabbath prayers’ recitation, the singing of the piyyutim 
fully adheres to the Turkish maqam system. The Jews also 
adhere to the related doctrine of ethos and its psychological 
influence; cantors and readers of the sacred texts frequently 
relate the tune to an emotive term, and to the typical intona- 
tions characterizing the voice inflections and timbres of the 
Turkish performing style. 

Solomon Mazal Tov published the earliest Hebrew col- 
lection of sung piyyutim: Shirim u-Zemirot ve-Tishbahot (Con- 
stantinople, 1545). 


The Maftirim. At Edirne (Adrianople), a choral society of 
Maftirim was founded in the 17" century; it developed an ex- 
tensive repertoire paralleling the *Bakkashot tradition of the 
mystic circles in Aleppo, Morocco, and elsewhere. They used 
in their celebrations of the Sabbath a book of piyyutim called 
jonk, the term being derived from Turkish/Persian conk, which 
is similar to the Arabic diwan, meaning a collection of poetry. 
The activity and the reputation of the Maftirim society helped 
Adrianople become a center for hymn writers and compos- 
ers. Among the best known were composer Aaron ben Isaac 
Hamon (18 c.); Joseph Danon (d. 1901), who collected and 
published in 1896 a large repertoire of Ladino folksongs from 
Adrianople; and Isaac Eliahu Navon (b. 1859). Navon was a 
prominent personality in the community and a member of the 
choir society of the Maftirim. He moved with his parents at the 
age of 18 to Istanbul where he composed poems and hymns; 
he gathered and edited a collection of old piyyutim of Jewish 
poets, Shirat Ziyyon be-Erez ha-Kedem (Istanbul, 1921), which 
reflects the choral repertory of the Maftirim from Edirne. At 
the age of 70, Eliahu Navon immigrated to Erez Israel where 
he published his collection Yinnon (Jerusalem, 1937), includ- 
ing both religious and secular compositions; some of his songs 
became part of Israeli folk song. 

The repertory of the Maftirim is modeled after the Turk- 
ish classical multisectional fasil (lit. “section”). This prestigious 
form seems to have grown from the eastern nawba. It was 
customary to perform a fixed sequence of pieces of different 
genres, allowing a certain amount of freedom to introduce 
new combinations. 


THE MUSICAL ACTIVITY IN IZMIR. Izmir was an important 
center of a rich Jewish musical life from the 17 through the 
20 century. In his book Histoire des Juifs d'Anatolie (vol. 1, 
163-67) Abraham Galanté mentioned several Jewish musicians 
who made a name as proficient composers and performers in 
the Turkish society. They include Hakham Yomtov Danon (17 
century) known among the Turks as “the little Hakham”; the 
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aforementioned Rabbi Abraham Ariash; the composer and 
santur (trapezoidal cithara) player Elia Levy; the violinist Isaac 
Barki; composer Shemtov Shikiar, known among the Turks as 
Hodja Santo; and Salomon Algazi, a noted hazzan and com- 
poser known among the Turks as Salomon the Nightingale, 
thanks to his most beautiful voice. He is the father of the fa- 
mous hazzan and composer Isaac *Algazi (1882-1964). At an 
early age Isaac joined the Maftirim Choir led by his father and 
served as hazzan in his native town. His performing style as 
a hazzan and singer of secular pieces was highly expressive, 
enhanced by a moving and pleasant voice. He also became 
proficient in Turkish art music and a noted performer of clas- 
sical Turkish music; Ataturk invited him to sing at his palace. 
Among his pupils was another native of Izmir, composer and 
musicologist Alberto *Hemsi who published in 1924-5 five 
notated groups of piyyutim organized in the form of Fasil (a 
Turkish suite). Isaac Algazi ended his life in Uruguay. A se- 
lection of Isaac Algazi’s poetry has been published in Shirei 
Yisrael be-Erez ha-Kedem (1921). 

In dealing with the various Jewish societies in Izmir, 
Galanté refers to the activity during the 18 and 19" centu- 
ries of a unique society, largely supported by charity, called 
La Dansa. It involved a group of singers and dancers whose 
function was to gladden poor newly married couples in their 
house on Sabbath afternoon. To avoid the interdiction of play- 
ing instruments on the day of Sabbath, they used to accom- 
pany their singing and dancing with a copper plate on which 
they beat the rhythm. Some religious authorities expressed 
dissatisfaction with this practice, while others justified it by 
virtue of the mitzvah “To gladden the bridegroom and bride” 


ibid., p. 93). 
(ibid., p. 93) [Amnon Shiloah (2"4 ed.)] 
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TURKOW, Polish family originating in Warsaw. ITZHAK 
TURKOwW (pen name Grudberg; 1906-1970), Yiddish actor 
and writer. From 1925 to 1957, Itzhak Turkow worked with the 
Yiddish Art Theater in Warsaw, the Vilna Troupe, and the Jew- 
ish State Theater. From 1946 to 1950 he also edited a weekly 
“Lower Silesia.” He settled in Israel in 1957, edited the weekly 
Folksblat (1958-68), and was the author of Yidish Teater in 
Poyln (1951), Mame Esther Rachel, a biography of Esther Ra- 
chel *Kaminska (1953), Varshever Purim-Shpiler (1957), mem- 
oirs Oyf Mayn Veg (1964), Geven a Yidish Teater (1968), and 
monographs on Peretz, Asch, Goldfaden, and Gordin. He was 
director of Bet Shalom Ash in Bat-Yam from 1959. 

ZYGMUNT TURKOW (1896-1970), Yiddish actor and di- 
rector. Turkow toured with Rachel Kaminska, and with her 
founded the Jewish Art Theater, Warsaw, 1929. He toured 
widely playing in Moliére, Shalom Aleichem, Gogol, Gold- 
faden, and the early Yiddish play Serkele by *Ettinger. He went 
to Brazil after World War 11 and was co-founder of the Brazil- 
ian National Theater. He also directed and acted in Yiddish 
films. He settled in Israel in 1952, founded Zuta, a traveling 
theater, in 1956, and directed it until it disbanded in 1967. He 
also wrote plays and four volumes of memoirs. 

JONAS TURKOW (1898-1988), actor, in charge of the- 
atrical entertainment in the Warsaw ghetto during World 
War 11. He started his career with the Kaminska Theater in 
Warsaw, and managed theaters in Vilna, Warsaw, and Cracow. 
He took part in several Yiddish films, playing the title role in 
Lamed-Vovnik and directing J. Opatoshu’s In Poylishe Velder 
(1929). He and his wife, Diana Blumenfeld, were in the War- 
saw ghetto until 1943 and were the only two actors to come 
out of it alive. In his book Azoy Is Es Geven (“That’s How it 
Was,” 1948), Turkow describes ghetto life in much detail and 
explains how the theater he organized functioned amid want 
and peril. After the war he toured the Displaced Persons 
camps and continued writing of his wartime experiences: In 
Kamf farn Lebn (“Fighting for Life,” 1949), Farloshene Shtern 
(“Stars Extinguished,” 1953), and Nokh der Bafrayung (“After 
the Liberation,” 1959). Settling in New York in 1947, he became 
archivist for the theater department of *yIvo in 1958. He set- 
tled in Israel in 1966. 

Marc *Turkow (1904-1983) was a Yiddish journalist and 
writer in Warsaw and Buenos Aires. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 2 (1958), 369-703 4 (1961), 56-62. 


TURKOW, MARC (1904-1983), journalist and writer in Yid- 
dish and Spanish. He was born in Warsaw, Poland, where he 
was a journalist and started his public career. Turkow settled 
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in Buenos Aires, Argentina, in 1930. From 1946 he headed the 
bureau of HIAS. From 1954 he was the representative of the 
World Jewish Congress for Latin America. One of his con- 
tributions to Jewish culture in Spanish in Argentina was the 
publication of dozens of booklets on distinguished Jewish 
intellectuals and spiritual leaders under the name Biblioteca 
Popular Judia (Jewish Popular Library). The Centro de Docu- 
mentacion e Informacion sobre Judaismo Argentino (Docu- 
mentation and Information Center on Argentinean Jewry), 
established in 1983 under the auspices of AM1A — the Ashke- 
nazi Jewish Community of Buenos Aires, was named after 
him. 

[Efraim Zadoff (2™4 ed.)] 


TURNER, YAAKOV (1935-_), 10» inspector general of the 
Israeli police and mayor of Beersheba. Turner joined the 1DF 
in 1953 and served for 32 years in the Israel Air Force, flying 
over 300 combat missions and serving as a squadron com- 
mander in the Six-Day War and afterward as commander of 
the 1AF flight school. In 1977 Turner was named commander 
of one of the major bases of the Israel Air Force, a position he 
held until 1981, when he became head of the human resource 
department of the force. During his military service he grad- 
uated in human behavioral sciences from Ben-Gurion Uni- 
versity. He was one of the founders of the Air Force Museum, 
becoming its head. In 1985 he joined the Israeli police as head 
of the human resource section. In 1989 he was promoted to 
head the Central District and in 1990 he became inspector 
general, a position he filled until 1993. Under his leadership, 
the police faced the first Intifada. He also created a number 
of important units: the traffic police to deal with traffic prob- 
lems and felonies; the helicopter unit aimed to assist forces 
on the ground; and the Southern District with headquarters 
in Beersheba. Six years after his retirement from the police, 
in 1999, he was elected mayor of Beersheba. 


[Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 


TURNOV (Ger. Turnau), town in N. Bohemia, Czech Re- 
public. Jews are first mentioned in Turnov in 1526. The town 
manual of 1568 lays down regulations on Jewish-gentile rela- 
tions. When the community increased during the 17 cen- 
tury, a cemetery (still in existence in 1969) was consecrated. 
After the wooden synagogue burned down in 1707, the au- 
thorities ordered the community to rebuild it in stone. In 1717 
there were 23 Jewish houses in the town. The Jewish popula- 
tion numbered 280 in 1880 and 478 (2.9% of the total popu- 
lation) in 1910, but by 1930 had fallen to 110 (1.4%). In 1942 
all Jews were deported to the Nazi extermination camps. The 
synagogue equipment was transferred to the Central Jewish 
Museum in Prague. Most of the members of the small con- 
gregation organized in 1945 were from *Subcarpathian Ru- 
thenia; it was administered by the *Liberec community. In 
1952 a memorial tablet to Nazi victims, with 93 names from 
Turnov and 25 from the surrounding area, was unveiled in the 
cemetery. Author Ivan Olbracht (1882-1952), known for his 
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stories about Jews in Carpatho-Rus, was born in the neigh- 
boring town of Sedlice. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Geger, in: H. Gold (ed.), Die Juden und 


Judengemeinden Boehmens... (1934), 679-83. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
J. Fiedler, Jewish Sights of Bohemia and Moravia (1991). 


[Jan Herman / Yeshayahu Jelinek (274 ed.)] 


TUROCZI-TROSTLER, JOZSEF (1888-1962), Hungarian 
literary scholar, critic, and translator. Born in Moskoc, then 
Hungary, Turéczi-Trostler became a high school teacher. Be- 
tween 1917 and 1943, he was literary critic of the German-lan- 
guage newspaper, Pester Lloyd. During the revolution of Octo- 
ber 1918, he became a senior official in the Hungarian Ministry 
of Education, and, following Béla *Kun’s Communist revolu- 
tion, was professor of world literature at Budapest University. 
Removed from his post by the counterrevolution, he became a 
teacher at the Jewish *Neolog community’s girls’ high school 
in Budapest. From 1945, Turdéczi-Trostler was a member of the 
Hungarian Academy, a member of the Hungarian parliament, 
and professor of world literature at Budapest University. In 
1947, he was made professor of German literature. He edited 
an anthology of German literature in Hungarian translation 
and translated works by German authors. His Jewish sympa- 
thies and associations declined over the years. 

As a young man he contributed poems to Jozsef *Patai’s 
periodical, *Mult és Jovd; following his expulsion from Bu- 
dapest University he wrote several works on Jewish themes; 
but, when he returned to academic life after World War 11, he 
severed all connection with Judaism. Turdczi-Trostler’s major 
studies include Magyar Simplicissimus (1915), Stefan George 
(1920), Wassermann (1927), A magyar nyelv felfedezése (“The 
Discovery of the Hungarian Language,” 1933), Thomas Manns 
Weg zum Mythos (1936), Stefan Zweig (1942), A magyar iroda- 
lom eurdpaizaloddsa (“The Europeanization of Hungarian Lit- 
erature,’ 1946), and “Wassermann Literature; (2 vols., 1961), 
selected research. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Magyar Zsidé Lexikon (1929), 915; Magyar 
Trodalmi Lexikon, 3 (1965), 430. 

[Baruch Yaron] 


TUROW, SCOTT (1949- ), U.S. novelist. Turow, who was 
born in Chicago, graduated from Amherst College. On a fel- 
lowship he attended Stanford University’s Creative Writing 
Center for two years and then taught there for three years. In 
1975 Turow entered Harvard Law School and graduated with 
honors in 1978, but not before publishing One L, a book about 
his first year there. From 1978 to 1986 Turow was an assistant 
United States Attorney in Chicago, where he prosecuted sev- 
eral high-profile corruption cases, including the tax-fraud case 
of the state attorney general. Turow was also lead counsel in 
the federal prosecution of Illinois judicial corruption cases. 
After leaving the U.S. Attorney’s office, Turow became a nov- 
elist, achieving his greatest success with legal thrillers like Pre- 
sumed Innocent (1987), The Burden of Proof (1990), Pleading 
Guilty (1993), The Laws of Our Fathers (1996), Personal Injuries 
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(1999), and Reversible Errors (2002). His books were translated 
into 20 languages, sold more than 25 million copies worldwide, 
and won many literary awards. The film based on Presumed 
Innocent (1990), starring Harrison Ford and directed by Alan 
J. Pakula, was also a major box-office success. Turow sought 
to make a break from the courtroom fiction genre with Ordi- 
nary Heroes (2005), a story set in World War 11 in which the 
major characters are Jewish. In addition to his writing, Turow 
continued to practice law. He was a partner in the Chicago of- 
fice of Sonnenschein, Nath & Rosenthal, a national law firm. 
His practice centered on white collar criminal litigation, but 
he devoted a substantial part of his practice to pro bono work, 
including representing defendants facing the death penalty. 
In one of those cases, a prisoner was exonerated after 11 years 
in prison. In 2003, Turow published Ultimate Punishment: A 
Lawyer’s Reflections on Dealing With the Death Penalty. He 
served as president of the Authors Guild, the national organi- 
zation for professional writers, and was active in a number of 
public bodies and charitable causes, including Literacy Chi- 
cago and Illinois’s Executive Ethics Commission. 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


TUR-SINAI, NAPHTALI HERZ (Harry Torczyner; 1886- 
1973); Hebrew philologist and Bible scholar. Born in Lemberg, 
Tur-Sinai was raised in Vienna. He studied at the University 
of Vienna, 1905-09, and the Rabbinical Seminary, where his 
teachers included Meir Friedmann and Heinrich Mueller. His 
first teacher, however, was his father, an important patron of 
Jews in science, literature, and art and among the first active 
Zionists. In 1910 Tur-Sinai was appointed lecturer at the Uni- 
versity of Vienna on the basis of his work on accents and vow- 
els in Semitic languages. That same year he went to Jerusalem 
where he was elected a member of the *Va’'ad ha-Lashon and 
taught Bible and Hebrew at a high school. From 1913 to 1919 
he lectured in Semitic languages at the University of Vienna, 
and from 1919 to 1933 taught Bible and Semitic philology at the 
Hochschule fuer die Wissenschaft des Judentums in Berlin. In 
1933 he settled in Jerusalem and was professor of Hebrew lan- 
guage at the Hebrew University. He was one of the presidents 
of the Va'ad ha-Lashon and president of the ‘Academy of the 
Hebrew Language from its founding in 1953. The following 
are among his publications: Deutsch-Hebraeisches Woerter- 
buch (together with S.M. Laser; 1927); substantial contribu- 
tions to the new Jewish translation of the Bible into German 
(1935-37; see *Bible: Translations); commentary on the Book 
of Job (1941; 19547); and The Lachish Letters (1938), a decipher- 
ing of the Lachish letters. In addition to editing the periodi- 
cal Leshonenu from 1934 to 1954, he edited and completed E. 
*Ben-Yehuda’s dictionary from vol. 10 (1944), and translated 
essays by *Ahad Ha-Am into German (1916; 1923). Among his 
works in German are Das Buch Hiob (1920); Die Bundeslade 
und die Anfaenge der Religion Israels (1922; 19307); and Die Ent- 
stehung des semitischen Sprachtypus (1916), where he sought 
to establish new origins of the Hebrew language, and which 
met with the opposition of most scholars. 
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in the U.S.S.R. In 1937 he was given the task of preparing the 
jubilee edition of *Sholem Aleichem’s works. He reported for 
a newspaper on the new Jewish agricultural settlements estab- 
lished in 1928. Though not religious, he went to synagogue on 
the Day of Atonement, celebrated with his friends the Pass- 
over seder, and in his letters always reminded his family of 
approaching festivals. Jewish themes were constantly on his 
mind as a writer, from the folkloric “Shabbos Nahamu” (in- 
tended as the first story in a cycle centered on the figure of 
Hershele Ostropoler) to the Judaic concept ofa “revolution of 
good people” in the Red Cavalry story “Gedali” 

‘The first English edition of Red Cavalry appeared in 1929 
and the Collected Stories (with introduction by Lionel Trilling) 
in 1955. His other writings became known in the West only in 
the 1960s, when his daughter, Nathalie, edited and published 
in English The Lonely Years, 1925-1939 (1964) containing un- 
published stories and private correspondence and You Must 
Know Everything (1969), which also includes a biographical 
introduction and speeches and reminiscences by I. Ehrenburg, 
Konstantin Paustovsky, and others. Since that time his stories 
have appeared in various English editions along with his 1920 
diary (1995) depicting the cruelty of the Polish and Russian 
armies toward the Jews. A definitive edition of his collected 
works, edited by his daughter, was published in 2001. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Stova-Sander, Isaac Babel’, 1894-1941: 
Phomme et loeuvre (1968); A.B. Murphy, in: Slavonic and East Euro- 
pean Review, 44 (1966), 361-80; I. Ehrenburg, Memoirs, 1921-1941 
(1963), 108-18 and index; R. Rosenthal, in: Commentary, 3 (1947), 
126-31; Russkiye Sovetskiye Pisateli: Prosaiki, 1 (1959), 103-18 (incl. 
bibl.). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Bloom, Isaac Babel (Modern Criti- 
cal Views Series, 1987); A.N. Pirozhkova, At His Side: The Last Years 
of Isaac Babel (1996). 


BABEL, TOWER OF, the edifice whose building is portrayed 
in Genesis 11:1-9 as the direct cause of the diversity of lan- 
guages in the world and the dispersion of mankind over all the 
earth. According to the preceding narrative, mankind after the 
flood was descended from one common ancestor, *Noah. The 
story of Babel thus explains how the descendants of this one 
man came to be so widely scattered and divided into separate 
nations speaking so many different languages. 

The story relates how, at the time when all men still spoke 
one language, there was a migration from the East to the plain 
of *Shinar (Babylonia). At this site it was decided to build a 
“city and a tower with its top in the sky,’ so that the build- 
ers would be able to make a name for themselves and avoid 
being scattered over the entire world. However, their build- 
ing project was frustrated by the Lord who confounded their 
language. As a result, mankind was distributed over the face 
of the earth. The unfinished tower was called Babel, a name 
which was explained by its resemblance to the Hebrew verb 
bIl (“to confuse”), since here the Lord “confounded the speech 
of the whole earth” 

Scholars agree that the edifice referred to in Genesis 11 
is clearly a ziqqurat, or Mesopotamian temple tower. The 
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ziqqurat (from Akk. zaqaru, “to raise up,” “elevate”) was the 
central feature of the great temples which were built in all im- 
portant Mesopotamian cities. Rising in progressively smaller, 
steplike levels from a massive base, these towers ranged from 
three or four stories to as many as seven and were ordinarily 
constructed of crude sun-dried bricks covered with kiln-fired 
bricks. Clearly, the writer of the account in Genesis 11 was fa- 
miliar with the building techniques of Mesopotamia, since he 
is at pains to point out that bricks and bitumen were used in 
the construction; that is in contrast to the stone and clay which 
were the common building materials in Canaan. 

The particular ziqqurat described here was formerly 
identified with the tower of Ezida, the temple of the god Nebo 
(Nabda) in Borsippa, a city southwest of Babylon. However, the 
discovery at the end of the 19** century of Esagila, the great 
temple of *Marduk in *Babylon, has led most scholars to agree 
that it is the tower of this temple which inspired the writer 
of Genesis 11. This ziqqurat, which was called E-temen-an- 
ki, “house of the foundations of heaven and earth,” rose to a 
height of about 300 feet, and contained two sanctuaries: one 
at its base, which was 300 feet square, and one at its summit. 
‘The tower was probably constructed at the time of *Hammu- 
rapi, but was damaged or destroyed several times and repaired 
by Esarhaddon (seventh century B.c.£.) and Nebuchadnez- 
zar 11 (sixth century B.c.E.), among others. It is interesting to 
note that the Babylonians believed that Esagila was built by 
the gods, thus making the statement in Genesis 11:5 “... which 
the sons of men had built; particularly meaningful, since it 
may be understood as a polemic against this belief. This tower, 
which was the object of such pride among the Babylonians, 
was the product of strictly human endeavor which can be 
quickly and easily destroyed in accordance with the Divine 
Will. In fact, it is quite likely that it was the sight of the ruins 
of Esagila (which was destroyed in the mid-16' century B.C.E 
with the destruction of Babylon by the Hittites) which inspired 
the creator of the Tower of Babel narrative. 

Although it is clear from the story that the work on the 
city and tower displeased the Lord, the specific sin of the 
builders is nowhere mentioned. Many scholars believe that 
it was the presumption of these men in thinking that they 
could build a tower with “its top in the sky,’ and their conceit 
in wanting “to make a name” for themselves, which incurred 
the wrath of the Lord. Others believe that their goal was to 
storm the heavens and that it was for this sin that mankind 
was punished. 

Modern scholars (already anticipated by R. *Samuel ben 
Meir) have pointed out that the desire to remain together in 
one place was in direct conflict with the divine purpose as 
is expressed to Noah and his sons after the flood: “Be fertile 
and increase and fill up the earth” (Gen. 9:7) and was, there- 
fore, an affront to God and so necessarily doomed to failure. 
It is hardly likely that the expressed wish to “make a name 
for ourselves” could be construed as sinful, since a similar 
phrase is used in connection with the divine promises to 
Abraham (Gen. 12:2). Further, Babylonian temple inscrip- 
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In his writings, Tur-Sinai did not shrink from daring 
conjectures, but at the same time he continually criticized his 
own views and publicly repudiated assumptions of whose in- 
validity he had become convinced. A summary of his studies is 
given in the three volumes of Ha-Lashon ve-ha-Sefer (1951-56), 
and a collection of his expositions on the Bible are published 
in Peshuto shel Mikra (1962-68). Tur-Sinai’s approach to the 
problems of the Bible was formed against the background of 
the documentary theory in its classical form, which, however, 
he explicitly rejected. In his view the Bible in our possession is 
merely a collection of remnants of ancient works that spoke of 
early times. Within the framework of these ancient stories the 
laws, parables, poems, and prophecies were interwoven. Ac- 
cordingly, the life of David was intertwined with the Psalms, 
and the life of Solomon with apothegms from the Books of 
Proverbs and Ecclesiastes and with poetry from the Song of 
Songs. Our Book of Job is an adaptation of ancient stories 
about Job and his friends (who lived in Edom). The skeleton of 
the story was fleshed out by many poetic sections in the form 
of polemics placed in the mouth of Job and his comforters. 
Tur-Sinai maintained that the original language of the book 
was Aramaic and that our Hebrew translation was made by 
one who did not sufficiently understand Aramaic. He believed, 
moreover, that anonymous texts, fragmentary and corrupt, 
formed the bases for fixing the biblical texts and assembling 
the canon during the Babylonian exile and later. Hence, in an 
effort to reconstruct the original version, his many bold sug- 
gestions for textual emendation derived from linguistic no- 
vellae - the majority of which did not gain acceptance. From 
his research in the Ugaritic writings, Tur-Sinai concluded that 
the content of the Bible is very ancient. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.I. Feigin, in: Haolam, 26 (1938), 56f., 75f., 
96-98; idem, Anshei Sefer (1950), 78-130, 417-23; J. Klausher, in: Le- 
shonenu, 15 (1947), 3-9, bibl. of his writings; ibid., 10-26, 21 (1957), 
149-54; Pirsumei ha-Hevrah la-Hakirat ha-Mikra be- Yisrael, 81 (Sefer 
Tur-Sinai; 1960), 7-10 (first pagination). 


TURTLE DOVE (Heb. 11m, an onomatopoeic word), the 
Streptopelia turtur. Large flights arrive in Israel in spring, and 
their cooing, which fills the wood, heralds the advent of spring 
(Song 2:12). It nests in trees and lays two clutches of eggs. In 
October it migrates to southern countries, returning in the 
spring, and Jeremiah states that the exact times of its migra- 
tions were known (8:7). Like the dove, the turtle dove was used 
for various sacrifices (Lev. 5:7; 12:6; Num. 6:10). It was included 
among the birds Abraham offered at the covenant between the 
pieces (Gen. 15:9). It symbolizes the innocent Israelite nation 
against whom its enemies plot (Ps. 74:19). In a passage which 
advocates that “one should be ever of the persecuted, but not 
of the persecutors,’ the Talmud states that no birds are more 
persecuted than turtle doves and young pigeons - yet the Bible 
regarded only them as worthy of being offered upon the altar 
(BK 93a). The turtle dove, a beautiful bird with colorful feath- 
ers, is recognizable by the bright stripes at the side of its neck. 
A closely related species, Streptopelia senegalensis, the palm 
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dove, is found in Israel throughout the year, and lays its eggs 
on roofs and eaves. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Aharoni, Torat ha-Hai (1923), 192-3; J. Fe- 
liks, Animal World of the Bible (1962), 55. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
Feliks, Ha-Tzome’ah, 286. 

[Jehuda Feliks] 


TUSCANY, region in central Italy. No information on Jews in 
Tuscany during the Roman era is available but it is likely that a 
Jewish community existed then at least in *Florence. The first 
reliable data comes from Benjamin of *Tudela who found Jews 
in *Pisa and in *Lucca (c. 1159). There were Jews in *Siena by 
1229. Jews presumably engaged in moneylending in Tuscany in 
the 13" century. In 1309 three Jewish loan bankers were invited 
to San Gimignano; the negotiations with them and others did 
not succeed, but in 1392 the first agreement regulating Jewish 
loan banking activities (condotta) there was concluded. Until 
1437 Jewish moneylenders were excluded from Florence itself, 
but not from the provincial cities under its sovereignty. In 
1393 a condotta was concluded at San Miniato with a group of 
Jewish bankers headed by members of the Min ha-Keneset or 
Min Bet-El (Della Sinagoga) family of Rome. A concession to 
maintain a loan bank in San Gimignano was granted in 1410, 
and in 1423 a similar license was extended to the city of Pisa, 
again to this family. At the beginning of the 15'* century the 
family also engaged in moneylending in Pescia, Prato, Colle 
Val d’Elsa, and perhaps in Pistoia; authorization to permit Jews 
to engage in moneylending was also extended to the cities of 
*Arezzo, Montepulciano, Castiglion Fiorentino, Volterra, Cas- 
trocaro, and Empoli. In exchange, the central authorities de- 
manded a tax which varied between 50 and 250 florins yearly, 
according to the importance of the locality. 

In 1416 representatives of the communities of Tuscany 
took part in the Council of *Bologna. The establishment of 
Christian loan banks (*Monti di Pieta) in the 16 century 
caused some difficulty to Jewish moneylenders in Tuscany, but 
there was no conspicuous change in their situation, though 
there was an unsuccessful attempt to excommunicate the 
Jews of Empoli. The reign of Duke Cosimo de’ Medici was 
originally beneficial for the Jews. In 1553 however he yielded 
to papal pressure and ordered the burning of the *Talmud. 
In 1551 he had issued an invitation to merchants from the 
Levant, including Jews, to settle in Tuscany and do business 
there; previously, Marranos also had been permitted to settle 
in Tuscany. In 1557 and before, he gave asylum to Jewish refu- 
gees from the Papal States. The same year he refused to imple- 
ment the anti-Jewish restrictions issued by Pope *Paul 1v or 
to hand over the Jews to the jurisdiction of the Inquisition. 
But when Cosimo wished to gain the support of Pope *Pius v 
for his aspirations to the title of grand duke, his attitude to- 
ward the Jews changed. In 1567 he rigorously applied the ob- 
ligation to wear the Jewish *badge. Refugees from the Papal 
States who wished to settle in Volterra were not accepted. In 
1570 information was collected on the Jews in Pisa, Cortona, 
Foiano, Pieve-Santo-Stefano, Arezzo, Prato, Anghiari, Cas- 
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trocaro, Modigliana, Bibbiena, and Montepulciano, appar- 
ently as a preliminary to concentrating them in Florence. On 
the pretext that Jews had violated some of the articles of their 
moneylending concessions, all their agreements in Florence 
were abrogated in 1570, and in the district of Siena in 1571. 
Subsequently the expulsion of the Jews from all cities except- 
ing Florence and Siena was ordered. In these cities the Jewish 
inhabitants were segregated in a ghetto along with refugees 
from other localities. At the end of the century, however, the 
Grand Duke Ferdinand 1 (1587-1609) invited Jews, includ- 
ing Marranos, to settle in Pisa and the free port of *Leghorn, 
which before long became one of the great Jewish centers of 
the Mediterranean area. The Lucca community, however, had 
ceased to exist. 

At the end of the 16" century a new community was es- 
tablished in Pitigliano, which served as a haven for the Jews 
from the Papal States. This community prospered mainly in 
the 18 century, when the Jewish population reached 300. 
In the 17" century Jews settled again in Arezzo, Monte San 
Savino, Borgo San Sepolcro, and Lippano, although in 1680 
Cosimo 111 intensified the papal anti-Jewish restrictions which 
were now strictly enforced. At the end of the 17" century the 
preaching of the apostate Paolo Medici led to anti-Jewish ri- 
ots, and serious disturbances occurred in Borgo San Sepol- 
cro. A marked improvement in the conditions of the Jews 
in Tuscany began in the 18 century under the Lorraine dy- 
nasty. Leopold 1 (later Emperor Leopold 11 of Austria), who 
reigned in Tuscany from 1765 to 1790, granted all the Jews 
there the same rights as the Jews of Leghorn. In 1779 he per- 
mitted Jews to sit on the municipal councils, and in 1789 to 
hold official positions. 

In 1798 the French occupied Tuscany and granted the 
Jews full rights of citizenship. These were abrogated in 1799 
after the retreat of the French forces. In the wake of the reac- 
tion, there were serious anti-Jewish disturbances, especially 
in Siena and in Monte San Savino and the community ceased 
to exist. In 1801, on the establishment of the kingdom of Etru- 
ria by Napoleon, the Jews in Tuscany were again granted full 
rights. Between 1810 and 1814, when Tuscany was incorpo- 
rated in the French Empire, the communities were organized 
on the lines of the French *Consistory. Jews began to acquire 
land and to enter middle-class society. 

After the Restoration, however, the situation reverted to 
much the same as before, but Jews were no longer required to 
live in the ghettos, although most continued to reside there. 
The House of Lorraine continued its liberal policy, and con- 
sequently Tuscany attracted many Jews in poor economic cir- 
cumstances from Rome. Jews were permitted to attend pub- 
lic schools and universities in Tuscany. They took part in all 
branches of the economy in business and industry. Only gov- 
ernment positions, military service, and the legal profession 
remained closed to them. On April 30, 1859, Tuscany was in- 
corporated in the kingdom of Sardinia (later the kingdom of 
Italy) and the principle of equal rights without discrimination 
on religious grounds was introduced there also. Henceforth 
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the history of the Jews of Tuscany does not differ from the 
general history of Italian Jewry. Concerning the organization 
of the communities, legislation of the House of Lorraine re- 
mained in force. This obliged every Jew to belong to the com- 
munity and pay dues to it. However, between 1865 and 1905 
the communities successively dispensed with levying com- 
pulsory dues. The Italian law of 1931 regulating the organiza- 
tion of the Jewish communities applied to Tuscany, and the 
principle of compulsory taxation was again introduced. The 
provincial Tuscan communities dwindled in the 19"* century 
like most of the small communities of Italy. In 1969 there were 
only a few fully organized communities in Florence, Pisa (in- 
cluding Viareggio and Lucca), and Leghorn (Livorno), and 
partially in Siena. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: U. Cassuto, Ebrei a Firenze nelleta del Rinas- 
cimento (1918); Roth, Italy, index; Milano, Italia, index; De Rubertis, 
in: RMI, 18 (1952), 10-20; J.E. Rignano, Sulla attuale posizione giuridica 


deglisraeliti in Toscana... (1847). 
[Menachem E. Arom] 


TUSKA, SIMON (1835-1871), U.S. rabbi. The son of the Rev- 
erend Mordecai Tuska, Tuska was born in Veszprém, Hungary. 
He went to the U.S. with his parents in 1849 and his father then 
became “rabbi, Reader ... shohet ...mohel” in Rochester, New 
York. After two years of U.S. schooling Tuska was awarded one 
of the first scholarships to the University of Rochester, founded 
in 1850. Although he specialized in Greek and Latin, his chief 
interest was Judaism. While still a student, he wrote and pub- 
lished “The Stranger in the Synagogue” to explain Jewish rites 
and ceremonies to both his Christian colleagues and the Jew- 
ish public. He was warmly praised by Isaac Mayer *Wise, but 
his critique of talmudic law drew the censure of Isaac *Leeser. 
Tuska wrote letters and articles for both The Israelite and The 
Occident, and Wise encouraged him to pursue the rabbinate. 
Upon graduation in 1856 Tuska attended courses at the Roch- 
ester Theological Seminary. He did not seek a pulpit because 
of his youth and the fact that most Reform congregations of 
the day required a German-speaking rabbi. However, as a re- 
sult of Wise’s constant urging, he decided in 1858 to go to the 
Breslau seminary to prepare himself for the rabbinate. In 1860 
Tuska tried unsuccessfully to become English lecturer at Tem- 
ple Emanuel in New York. He subsequently was also rejected 
by Congregation Berith Kodesh in his hometown, Rochester, 
because of his radical religious views. Shortly thereafter he was 
elected to the Reform pulpit in Memphis, Tennessee, where he 
served until his death. Tuska’s importance lay in the pattern 
he set for the training of U.S. rabbis - English-speaking, with 
university degree plus theological training. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.J. Karp, in: AJHSQ, 50:2 (1960), 79-97. 
[Gladys Rosen] 


TUSSMAN, MALKA HEIFETZ (1893-1987), U.S. Yiddish 
poet and teacher. Born in Ukraine, the second of eight chil- 
dren, Tussman, who came to the United States in 1912 to join 
family members in Chicago, married cantor Shloyme Tuss- 
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man soon after her arrival. She and her husband, who had 
two sons, lived in Milwaukee and later in Los Angeles. Tus- 
sman studied at the University of Wisconsin and briefly at 
the University of California at Berkeley. She taught for many 
years in Yiddish secular schools and in 1949 became an in- 
structor in Yiddish language and literature at the University 
of Judaism in Los Angeles. After spending 1971-72 in Israel, 
following her husband’s death, she lived for the rest of her life 
in Berkeley, Calif. 

Tussman began publishing poems, short stories, and es- 
says in Yiddish newspapers and journals in 1918. She published 
six volumes of poetry in Yiddish between 1949 and 1977; her 
poems appear in many anthologies. She also translated poems 
by a wide range of writers into Yiddish. Tussman was a men- 
tor for a number of younger poets, some of whom translated 
her works into English. She thus “served as a bridge between 
the generations of Yiddish poets who emigrated from Eastern 
Europe and of those American-born Jewish poets who have 
taken up the task of making Yiddish poetry known to a read- 
ership that knows little Yiddish” (Hellerstein). Her works in- 
clude Bleter Faln Not (1972); Haynt Iz Eybik: Lider (1977); Lider 
(1949); Mild Mayn Vild (1958); Shotns fun Gedenkn (1965); and 
Unter Dayn Tseykhn: Lider (1974). With Teeth in the Earth: Se- 
lected Poems (1992) is an English translation of some of her 
poetry, edited and with an introduction by Marcia *Falk. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Hellerstein. “Tussman, Malka Heifetz,’ 
in: RE. Hyman and D.D. Moore (eds.), Jewish Women in America, 


vol. 2 (1997), 1422-23. 
[Judith R. Baskin (2"4 ed.)] 


TUTSI. Since the late 1990s, a group of Tutsi, who have 
their origin in the Great Lakes area of Africa (Burundi and 
Rwanda), claim that this region was the home of a Hebraic 
community in ancient times, and claim a Jewish identity. Their 
homeland, supposedly extending far beyond the regions where 
the Tutsi now reside, is called Havila by them, according to the 
name applied in Genesis 2:11 to the legendary territory watered 
by the Pishon River. The Tutsi claim to perpetuate either the 
pharaonic monotheism of the 18 dynasty of Egypt or Moses’ 
faith as transcribed in the Hebraic Torah. The Hamitic-Semitic 
myth of the origins of these Tutsi, which was largely inspired 
by missionaries and colonists of the 19» century, now appears 
to be strongly reinforced by the symbolic uses they make of 
Judaism. Following their terrible suffering during the geno- 
cide of 1994, these Tutsi have increasingly claimed a Jewish 
identity and describe their history as a microcosm of World 
Jewish history, evoking the common experience of persecu- 
tion to give more weight to their Jewish identity claim. The 
group is based in Belgium, where its president, Professor Yo- 
chanan Bwejeri, and the Havila Institute call upon Israel and 
the international community to condemn and take measures 
against the “antisemitic” violence in Africa towards the Tutsi 
ethnic group. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Ndayongeje, “Mythe des origines, idéolo- 
gie hamitique et violence en Afrique des Grands Lacs: comprendre et 
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agir,’ in: Grands Lacs Confidentiel (Aug. 16, 2004); E. Kennes, “Judai- 
sation des Tutsi: identité ou stratégie de conquéte,” in: Grands Lacs 
Confidentiel (March 18, 2000). 

[Tudor Parfitt (2™4 ed.)] 


TUWIM, JULIAN (1894-1953), Polish poet. Tuwim, who was 
born in Lodz, was one of the outstanding Polish poets of the 
first half of the 20" century. His family background on his 
father’s side was strongly Jewish; and, in fact, his father’s rela- 
tives included several Zionists prominent in Russia and later 
in Erez Israel. His mother, an assimilationist, educated him in 
a staunchly Polish spirit. Tuwim studied in Warsaw and was 
one of the founders of the literary group associated with the 
Skamander monthly. His early verse collections - Czyhanie 
na Boga (“Lying in wait for God,” 1918), Sokrates tanczgcy 
(“Socrates the Dancer,” 1920), and Siddma jesien (“The Sev- 
enth Autumn,” 1922) — were full of youthful enthusiasm and 
vigor, expressing the poet’s faith in the newly liberated Poland. 
Harsh realities soon disillusioned him, provoking his angry 
criticism of the rich and the “profiteers” in the epics Stowa we 
krwi (“Words in Blood,” 1926) and Rzecz czarnoleska (“The 
Czarnolesie Affair,’ 1929). Here his hero was the ordinary 
man suffering from poverty and oppression. Tuwim eventu- 
ally turned to socio-political themes, vehemently attacking 
Poland’s militarist and capitalist regime in Biblia cyganska 
(“The Vagabonds’ Bible,” 1933), Tres¢ gorejgca (“Burning Con- 
tents,” 1936; Heb. tr, Tokhen Lohet, 1954), and Bal w operze 
(“The Opera Party,’ published in part in 1936). The last work 
appeared in full ten years later in 1946. Despite his clearly ex- 
pressed sympathy for the poor, Tuwim was remote from the 
proletarian revolutionary movement at this period, his po- 
ems merely voicing an isolated intellectual’s protest against 
the grim effects of the capitalist system. 

Tuwim never attempted to conceal his Jewish identity 
and upbringing, and was subjected to vicious attacks by ex- 
treme Polish nationalists during the years preceding World 
War 11. As an exile in France, South America, and the United 
States during the Nazi era, he was an active anti-Fascist and 
his outspoken declarations about the fate of European Jewry 
were heard throughout the free world. During the war years he 
wrote the epic Kwiaty polskie (“Flowers of Poland,’ 1940-44), 
one section of which, “Modlitwa” (“A Prayer”), became the an- 
them of the Polish resistance movement. In April 1944, Tuwim 
published a manifesto entitled My, Zydzi polscy (“We Polish 
Jews”), the sheer fury, power, and irony of which it would be 
hard to match in any nation’s literature. After his return to Po- 
land in 1946, he mainly devoted himself to literature, journal- 
ism, and the training of young poets. A literary craftsman and 
acknowledged master of the Polish language, Tuwim was one 
of the great revolutionary innovators in the history of Polish 
verse. He was also a prolific translator, particularly from Rus- 
sian (e.g., Pushkin), and he published many delightful chil- 
dren's books (e.g., Lokomotywa, 1938), as well as satires, philo- 
logical research papers, and various anthologies. A selection 
of his works was published in English (1942). 
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During the last years of his life, Tuwim supported the 
State of Israel and the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. His 
family relationships and his Jewish loyalties find reflection 
in the correspondence with his cousin, Immanuel Tuwim, 
a Haifa engineer, and with the Zionist leader and poet Leib 
*Jaffe, a close friend of his, which was published in the Israeli 
press by Moshe Altbauer. His sister, the poet and translator 
IRENA TUWIM (1900-1987), described her brother and fam- 
ily in Lédzkie pory roku (“Lodz Years; 19587). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Matuszewski, Literatura po wojnie (19507); 
idem, Literatura polska w latach 1918-1955 (1958); P. Dembowski, in: 
Canadian Slavonic Papers, 1 (1958); J. Stradecki, Julian Tuwim: Bib- 
liografia (1959), 609; W. Jedlicka and M. Toporowski (eds.), Wspom- 
nienia o Julianie Tuwimie (1963), 467. 

[Shlomo Dykman] 


TWERSKI, JACOB ISRAEL (1899-1973), U.S. hasidic rabbi. 
Twerski, a descendant of a long line of famous hasidic rabbis, 
was born in Hornistopoli, near Kiev, Russia. In accordance 
with time-honored hasidic tradition, he was pledged in mar- 
riage at the age of 11 to his future wife, who was then aged 
10, the actual marriage taking place in 1922. He immigrated 
to the United States in 1927, and after serving congregations 
in various parts of New York, settled in Milwaukee, where in 
1939 he founded Congregation Beth Yehudah, whose spiritual 
leader he remained until his death. For Jews in Milwaukee and 
throughout Wisconsin, Twerski was a counselor and friend to 
whom people turned for guidance and arbitration. Following 
the family tradition, all his five sons were ordained as rabbis, 
but only one of them, Michael, officiated as such, succeeding 
his father on his death. Of the other sons, Shlomo became a 
research scholar in Talmud at Denver; Abraham was clinical 
director at St. Francis Psychiatric Hospital, Pittsburgh; Aaron 
served as a law professor at Hofstra University in Hempsted, 
N.Y.; while Motel (Mordecai) became a certified public ac- 
countant in Brooklyn, n.y. 


[Manfred Eric Swarsensky (24 ed.)] 


TWERSKY, hasidic dynasty in the Ukraine. The founder 
of the dynasty, MENAHEM NAHUM BEN ZEVI of Chernobyl 
(1730-1787), was educated in Lithuanian yeshivot. After his 
marriage he eked out a living as a teacher. Influenced by the 
kabbalistic teachings of Isaac *Luria, he practiced self-mor- 
tification, and with the spread of *Hasidism he journeyed to 
Medzhibozh to visit *Israel b. Eliezer Ba’al Shem Tov. After the 
latter’s death Menahem became one of the prominent disciples 
of *Dov Baer of Mezhirech, and was one of the first to propa- 
gate Hasidism; he was then accepted as maggid (preacher) at 
Chernobyl, where he lived in penury. The Mitnaggedim were 
extremely hostile toward him and sometimes insulted him 
while he was preaching. It is doubtful whether Menahem be- 
came a hasidic zaddik; as an itinerant preacher he wandered 
among the towns of the Ukraine, engaging also in pious deeds 
and the “redemption of captives” (in this case, Jewish tax 
farmers who had been imprisoned for failing to pay rents to 
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the landowners). He wrote Meor Einayim (Slavuta, 1798), on 
the Torah and aggadah, and Yismah Lev (ibid., 1798), both of 
which were frequently reprinted. Menahem added no inno- 
vations to his teachers’ expositions of Hasidism, but among 
the principles he stressed in particular was the purification of 
man’s moral attributes: “so long as his moral attributes are not 
purified [a man] will not be worthy of the Torah” (Meor Ein- 
ayim, Lekh Lekha); “every day of the week should be devoted 
to the purification of one particular attribute; the first day to 
love; the second to fear of God; etc.” (ibid., Be-Shallah). 

Menahem’s son, MORDECAI OF CHERNOBYIL (1770-1837), 
replaced him as maggid in Chernobyl, where he was born. He 
was the real founder of the Chernobyl dynasty of zaddikim. 
Unlike his father, who had spread the teachings of Hasidism 
while wandering and living in poverty, Mordecai lived in a 
splendid house and exercised his functions as leader in opu- 
lence and power. While maintaining a high standard of living 
he introduced the payment of maamadot, a financial contri- 
bution which every hasid paid for the benefit of the zaddik’s 
“court,” collected by emissaries sent from Chernobyl. He was 
revered by Hasidim who traveled to visit him in their thou- 
sands. Mordecai wrote Likkutei Torah (1860) on the Bible, and 
sermons. He added nothing new to the teachings of Hasidism. 
His outstanding pupil was Israel Dov Baer, the maggid of 
Weledniki, whose Sheerit Yisrael was an important hasidic 
treatise of his time. 

After Mordecai’s death his place was taken by his eight 
sons, who settled in different cities in the Ukraine. His eldest 
son (1) AARON (1787-1872) lived in Chernoby] itself: He was 
educated by his grandfather, Menahem Nahum, and already 
during his father’s lifetime was considered to have a saintly 
inclination. He based his sermons on his grandfather’s teach- 
ings and the commentary Or ha-Hayyim by Hayyim b. Moses 
*Attar. Thousands of admiring Hasidim flocked to him. Aaron 
was confident of his spiritual abilities and holiness; he once 
wrote in a letter: “Even if they [his Hasidim] live as long as 
Methusaleh they will never realize even a thousandth part of 
the good I - with God’s help — have bestowed on them.” He 
was convinced that the Messiah would come in his lifetime. 
He headed the Volhynia kolel in support of settlement in Erez 
Israel. A dispute concerning the presidency of the kolel be- 
tween himself and one of his brothers ended in Aaron’s favor. 
Two of his sons, zusIA and BARUCH, continued the dynasty 
of Chernobyl. (2) MosEs (1789-1866) lived at Korostyshev. 
(3) JACOB ISRAEL (1794-1876), author of Shoshannat ha- 
Amakim (1884), lived at Cherkassy; he had begun to lead a 
congregation while his father was still alive, and after the 
latter’s death did not recognize his eldest brother’s authority, 
but after a fierce controversy was forced to yield. His grand- 
son MORDECAI DOV of Hornistopol (1840-1904), son-in-law 
of Hayyim *Halberstamm of Sandz, was a noted scholar and 
wrote several works, including Emek Sheelah (1906), responsa, 
and Emek ha-Hokhmah (1928). (4) NAHUM (1805-1852) lived 
at Makarov. (5) ABRAHAM (1806-1889) was also known as the 
maggid of Trisk (Turiysk), where he lived. He exercised his 
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leadership with a high hand although he tried to act in keeping 
with the simplicity of the Polish hasidic leaders. His Hasidim 
were mainly learned men, wealthy and distinguished persons, 
and rabbis, including several famous zaddikim. He treated his 
Hasidim, who flocked to him in their thousands, as his per- 
sonal guests and maintained them at his expense. His sermons 
are a mixture of hasidic teachings and Kabbalah, spiced with 
numerology and gematria in the manner of Samson b. Pesah 
*Ostropoler. Two years before his death he published Magen 
Avraham (1887) on the Pentateuch and the festivals. In his 
Shalosh Hadrakhot Yesharot li-Zemannim Shonim he strives to 
teach “a method of divine service and ways to repentance.” He 
wielded great influence. During the reign of Nicholas 1 he was 
imprisoned on the slanderous charge that his sayings ques- 
tioned obedience to the government. He was quickly released 
once the charges were proven false. His three sons, NAHUM, 
MORDECAI, and JACOB LEIB, continued the dynasty of Trisk. 
(6) DAVID (1808-1882), the most celebrated of the brothers, 
first lived at Vasilkov and later at Talnoye, where he held his 
luxurious court in great splendor. It is said that he sat on a 
silver throne with the words “David King of Israel lives for 
ever’ inscribed in gold. For this the Russian authorities kept 
him under arrest for a long time. David loved singing and 
music, being visited sometimes by popular Jewish musicians. 
His teaching was spiced with secular references and parables, 
which increased his popularity. He wrote Magen David (1852), 
Birkat David (1862), and Kehillat David (1882). (7) ISAAC 
(1812-1895) lived at Skvira. (8) JOHANAN (1802-1885) lived at 
Rotmistrovka. The courts of these zaddikim dominated Ukrai- 
nian-Russian Jewry throughout the 19" century. The influ- 
ence of the Twersky family increased particularly after Israel 
of Ruzhin left Volhynia to settle in Galicia. After the Russian 
Revolution of 1917 descendants of the Twersky zaddikim left 
for Poland, the United States, and Erez Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Horodezky, Hasidut, 2 (1951°), 59-69; 3 
(1951°), 85-96; idem, R. Nahum mi-Tshernobil ve-Zeezaav (1902); 
Dubnow, Hasidut, 2 (1931), 199-203, 315-6; M.J. Guttmann, Rabbi 
Nahman mi-Tshernobil (1932 = Mi-Gibborei ha-Hasidut, no. 5); A.D. 
Twersky, Sefer ha-Yahas mi-Tshernobil ve-Ruzhin (19387); Y. Alfasi, 
Sefer ha-Admorim (1961), 24-27. 


[Zvi Meir Rabinowitz / Avraham Rubinstein] 


TWERSKY, ISADORE (1930-1997), scholar and teacher. 
Born in Boston, Massachusetts, the son of R. Meshullam Zal- 
man Twersky (Tolnaer Rebbe), a member of the well-known 
hasidic dynasty, Twersky was ordained as a rabbi by the Isaac 
Elchanan Yeshiva (University). At Harvard University he 
earned a bachelor’s degree in 1952, a master’s in 1953, and a 
doctorate in 1956. He became a faculty member at Harvard 
in 1956 as professor of Hebrew literature and philosophy, and 
chairman of the Department of Near Eastern Languages from 
1965. He served as director of Harvard’s Center for Jewish 
Studies from 1978 to 1993. 

Twersky’s formidable expertise in Jewish literature en- 
compassed such areas as the rabbinic texts, Bible commentar- 
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ies, and legal writing of the Middle Ages. He was a fellow of 
the American Academy for Jewish Research and the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Sciences. In 1989 he won a Gug- 
genheim Fellowship. 

His published works include Rabad of Posquiéres, a 12"'- 
Century Talmudist (1962); Judaism and World History (1969); 
and A Maimonides Reader (1969). He edited Studies in Me- 
dieval Jewish History and Literature (vol. 1, 1979; vol. 2, 1985; 
vol. 3, 2000); Danzig: Between East and West (1985); Jewish 
Thought in the 17 Century (1987); and Studies in Maimo- 
nides (1991). 

Twersky was the son-in-law of the eminent rabbinic 
thinker and scholar Rabbi Joseph *Soloveitchik. 


[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


TWERSKY, YOHANAN (1900-1967), Hebrew novelist. Born 
in Shpikov (Ukraine), of the famous hasidic family, Twersky 
immigrated to the United States in 1926 and taught for 20 
years (1927-47) at the Hebrew College in Boston. He settled 
in Israel in 1947, and served on the editorial staff of the Dvir 
Publishing House in Tel Aviv. From 1924 he steadily pro- 
duced historical novels which centered around Jewish and 
non-Jewish heroes, both in the remote past and in the pres- 
ent. These novels include Uriel Acosta (3 vols., 1935-38); Ahad 
Ha-Am (1941); Alfred Dreyfus (1946); Rashi (1946); and Rom 
u-Tehom (1951), a novel with the Second Commonwealth as 
background. He also authored Lappidim ba-Laylah (1954), 
a series of historical stories on Saadiah, Descartes, Leibnitz, 
Spinoza, Moses Hayyim Luzzatto, Leone Modena, Mordecai 
Emanuel Noah, and Herzl. Both his stories and novels have a 
lively, staccato style. 

Of special interest is Twersky’s work on Hasidism. From 
his knowledge and his observation, he was able to reconstruct 
the exciting innovations of the founders of the movement 
and its latter-day epigones in a number of narrative works: 
He-“Hazer” ha-Penimit (1954), a partly fictionalized autobi- 
ography; Ha-Lev ve-ha-Herev (1955), a novel on R. Nahman 
of Bratslav; and Ha-Betulah mi-Ludmir (1950), a fictional bi- 
ography of the Hasidic Maid of *Ludomir. 

Twersky also edited a memorial volume Sefer Maximon 
(1935) and, together with E. Silberschlag, a Festschrift, Sefer 
Touroff (1938). In addition, he published many essays on ed- 
ucation and educational psychology. Before his death, he 
was engaged in a multi-volume work on the story of human 
thought from its inception to the present time, of which only 
one volume appeared, Toledot ha-Filosofyah ve-ha-Filosofim 
(1967). His four-volume encyclopedia of world literature, Si- 
frut ha-Olam (1953-54), is a useful reference work. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Ribalow, Im ha-Kad el ha-Mabbua (1950), 
230-7; A. Epstein, Soferim Ivrim ba-Amerikah, 2 (1952), 352-69. 

[Eisig Silberschlag] 


TWILIGHT, the transition period between day and night, 
called in the Bible bein ha-arbayim (Heb. 0°2797 7a, Ex. 12:6), 
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and in rabbinic literature bein ha-shemashot (Heb. nivnwi 73, 
Ber. 2b; Avot 5:9). Whether twilight forms part of day or the 
night is a moot question in the Talmud (Shab. 34). Its exact 
duration was also a matter of dispute. According to R. *Yose, 
the transition from day to night is instantaneous, whereas R. 
*Nehemiah said twilight lasted for nine minutes after sunset 
(ie., the length of a walk of half a mile = 1000 ells, approx. 
560 meters). The amora Samuel said it lasts for 13% minutes 
and according to another opinion 12 minutes (Shab. 34b). The 
codifiers established the duration of twilight at 18 minutes, i.e., 
when the sun is about 3% degrees below the horizon (Tur, o# 
293). Actual night begins only with the appearance of three 
stars in the sky (called zet ha-kokhavim, Ber. 2b; see also Neh. 
4:15). This traditional calculation of the duration of twilight 
deviates only slightly from the exact astronomical twilight. 

Twilight on Friday is reckoned as Sabbath eve and conse- 
quently no work may be performed then. The Sabbath candles 
must be lit before twilight (Shab. 2:7). The twilight at the end 
of the Sabbath is calculated as still belonging to the Sabbath 
day which concludes with the appearance of three stars in the 
sky. This rule applies also to the beginning and conclusion of 
the holidays. Before the beginning of the Day of Atonement, 
twilight is reckoned from approximately one hour before the 
stars would become visible. All religious ceremonies which 
ought to be performed only at night, e.g., the recital of the 
evening service, the kindling of *Hanukkah lights, the read- 
ing of the *Megillah, should be observed only after twilight; 
but if they are performed during twilight they are valid and 
do not have to be repeated. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sh. Ar., OH 261:1-3; Eisenstein, Dinim, 39; 
JE, 3 (1903), 501; 11 (1905), 591-7; ET, 3 (1951), 121-9, S.v. Bein ha-She- 
mashot. 


TWORKOV, JACK (1900-1982), U.S. educator, printmaker, 
painter. Tworkov was born in Biala, Poland and immigrated 
to the U.S. in 1913. He studied at Columbia University, the 
National Academy of Design, and the Art Students League. 
Tworkov worked as an artist for the Works Project Adminis- 
tration’s Federal Art Project in 1935, where he met Willem de 
Kooning. Both men emerged as forces in the Abstract Expres- 
sionist movement. Tworkov was also one of the founders of 
The Club, a loose New York association of Abstract Expres- 
sionists which met to discuss matters relating to art making. 
Like many other Abstract Expressionists, Tworkov’s early work 
consisted of figures and still-lifes. He also rendered images in 
a cubist style before adopting the visual aspects of Abstract 
Expressionism. As to be expected, his early work shared many 
stylistic characteristics with that of de Kooning. As Tworkov 
gained eminence along with his colleagues in the New York 
School representational subject matter became subsumed in 
abundantly textured long, dashing, diagonal brush strokes, 
as in his painting Blue Note from 1959. Among other influ- 
ences, Tworkov also turned to the art of the marginalized 
Expressionist painter Chaim Soutine as a source of inspira- 
tion; in fact, Tworkov wrote an article on Soutine during the 
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latter’s 1950 show at MOMA. Tworkov achieved the illusion of 
vibrating and multiple fields or screens of color from a cool, 
restricted palette and subtle nuances of tone. Likely influenced 
by the Minimalists, Tworkov integrated grids and other or- 
dering systems into his images from the 1960s onward, such 
as Shield (1961) and Variables 11 (1964-65). One of his major 
series of paintings, House of the Sun, refers to Ulysses, whose 
epic adventures suggested a variety of themes to the art- 
ist. Tworkov taught at numerous institutions: the American 
University, Black Mountain College (other luminaries of this 
period such as John Cage, Franz Kline, and Lyonel Feininger 
also taught here during the 1940s), Queens College, the Pratt 
Institute, and Yale University, where he functioned as chair- 
man of the art department. He was a recipient of a Corcoran 
Gold Medal in 1963. Tworkov’s art has been exhibited at nu- 
merous major museums, including the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago, the Guggenheim Museum, the Museum of Modern Art, 
New York, the Pennsylvania Academy, and the Whitney Mu- 
seum, among other venues. His work is in the collections of 
the Hirschhorn Museum and Sculpture Garden, the National 
Gallery of Art, Washington, p.c., and the Smithsonian Mu- 
seum of American Art. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Ashton, The New York School: A Cultural 
Reckoning (1972); Jack Tworkov: Paintings, 1950-1978 ( Glasgow: Third 
Eye Center, 1979); I. Sandler, The Triumph of American Painting: A 
History of Abstract Expressionism (1970). 


[Nancy Buchwald (24 ed.)] 


°TYCHSEN, OLAUS GERHARD (Oluf Gerard; 1734-1815), 
Danish Orientalist. Born in Ténder, Schleswig, Tychsen is 
said to have learned Hebrew in Altona as a pupil of Jonathan 
*Eybeschuetz, and later to have studied rabbinics and Orien- 
tal languages at the University of Halle. After conducting un- 
successful missionary activities among Jews in Denmark and 
northern Germany (1759-60), he taught at the University of 
Buetzow in Mecklenburg (which subsequently became Ros- 
tock University), serving as professor of Oriental languages 
from 1763 until 1789. 

Tychsen wrote on a variety of subjects, including the Bible, 
Hebrew coinage, and cuneiform inscriptions. He was a violent 
controversialist, and his views foreshadowed the German 
school of biblical criticism. His six-volume Buetzowische Ne- 
benstunden (1766-69) reflects his Hebrew and rabbinic schol- 
arship. He reputedly mastered Yiddish and also became an ex- 
pert on Arabic and Syriac philology. His publications include 
Dialecti rabbinicae elementa (1763); De delectu veterum Ebraeo- 
rum (1763); De Pentateucho Ebraeo-Samaritano (1765); Abbre- 
viaturarum Hebraicarum supplementum secundum (1769); an 
introduction to the Sefer Tikkunei Shetarot, on Jewish deeds of 
contract (1773); and De numis Hebraicis (1791). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Perez Bayer, Legitimidad de las monedas 
hebreo-samaritanas... (1793); A.T. Hartmann, Biblisch-asiatischer Weg- 
weiser zu Oluf Gerhard Tychsen (1823); Steinschneider, Cat Bod 2687, 
no. 7321; H. Heller, Untersuchungen zur Septuaginta. vol. 1: Die Tychsen- 
Wutzsche Transkriptionstheorie (1932); Soncino-Blaetter, 2 (1927), 155. 
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TYKOCIN (in Jewish sources, Tiktin; Rus. Tykotsin), village 
in Bialystok province, N.E. Poland. Tykocin was formerly a 
town on the border between the kingdom of Poland and the 
principality of Lithuania. In 1522 the noble family of Gashtold, 
who owned Tykocin, invited ten Jewish families from *Grodno 
to settle there. They were given sites for homes and were later 
allowed to establish shops, a synagogue, a cemetery, and an 
autonomous community. A charter (1536) provided that the 
rabbi and the head of the town council should jointly judge 
cases between a Jew and a gentile. By 1576 there were 54 houses 
owned by Jews, who engaged in wholesale trading of salt, 
spices, and cloth. Their rights were confirmed by special royal 
privileges in 1576 and 1639. In 1642 a baroque synagogue was 
erected, which until 1740 was the finest building in the town 
(it still stood in 1970, preserved as a historical site, although 
the Nazis ruined the interior and the women’s section). 

With the growth of the community Tykocin achieved 
independence from the kahal of Grodno. Between 1621 and 
1654 Tykocin conducted a successful struggle with Grodno 
involving the hegemony over the communities of Choroszcz, 
*Zabludow, *Gorodok, and Wasilkow. In 1623 Tykocin severed 
its ties with the Council of Lithuania and instead declared 
allegiance to the *Council of Four Lands. It became one 
of the most important communities in the region in the 17 
and 18* centuries. The communities of Podlasie (*Siemiatycze, 
Wysokie Mazowieckie, *Miedzyrzec Podlaski, Bransk) and 
eastern Masovia (*Ciechanow) were under the jurisdiction 
of the Tykocin kahal, which was the chief community in the 
galil (province) of Tykocin. In 1660 the Jews of Tykocin suf- 
fered at the hands of the Swedish army and the troops of the 
Polish general, S. Czarniecki. In the 18 century the Tyko- 
cin community weakened and its influence in the area di- 
minished. 

Tykocin’s rabbis until the end of the 18"* century included 
some important halakhic authorities: Mordecai (1568); Mena- 
hem David b. Isaac, a student of Moses *Isserles; Samuel Eliezer 
*Edels (in the 1620s); Joshua b. Joseph, author of the talmu- 
dic commentary Penei Yehoshua (early 1630s); Isaac Aizik b. 
Eliezer Lipman Heilperin (1667-81); Elijah *Shapira, head of 
the rabbinical court of Prague, who became nonresident rabbi 
of Tykocin in 1703; and Shalom ben Eliezer Rokeah (1756-66). 
In 1765 there were 2,694 Jews in Tykocin and nearby villages 
who paid the poll tax, and in 1808 there were 1,652 (56% of the 
total population). In 1815 the town was annexed to Congress 
Poland and the Russian administration allowed free Jewish 
settlement of the area. There were 2,701 Jews (64%) in 1827; 
3,456 (70%) in 1857; and 2,484 (59%) in 1897. The Jews earned 
their livelihoods in small trade and crafts. Between 1919 and 
1920 the community suffered at the hands of Russian and Pol- 
ish armies which passed through the town. Between the two 
world wars the Jews manufactured brushes and prayer shawls 
(Talitot Tiktin). In 1921 there were 1,401 Jews (49%) in Tykocin. 
Various Zionist parties, mainly *He-Halutz, were active and 
there was a *Tarbut school. 

[Shimshon Leib Kirshenboim] 
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Holocaust Period and After 

At the end of June 1941 after the outbreak of the German-So- 
viet war, Tykocin was captured by the Germans. During the 
first days of the occupation, a pogrom was conducted by the 
Poles (with the encouragement of the Germans), and Jewish 
property was looted. The Jews were drafted for forced labor 
and freedom of movement was limited. On Aug. 25, 1941, the 
Jews of the town were called to assemble in the market square. 
After a Selektion about 1,400 people were transported to large 
pits that had been prepared near the city and were murdered. 
Some of the Jews succeeded in hiding, but the next day they 
were caught and executed by the Polish police. About 150 peo- 
ple found temporary shelter in the *Bialystok ghetto and in the 
surrounding townlets, later perishing together with the mem- 
bers of those communities. After the war a few of the survi- 
vors returned to Tykocin, but they were subject to attacks by 
gangs of Polish nationalists that were active in the area; as a 
result they left the city. A memorial book, Sefer Tykocin, was 


published in Tel Aviv in 1949. 
[Aharon Weiss] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Halpern, Pinkas, index; idem, Yehudim ve- 
Yahadut be Mizrah-Eiropah (1959), 139-51; E. Schreiber, Abraham 
Geiger (Eng., 1892), 20, passim; S. Dubnow (ed.), Pinkas ha-Medinah 
(1925); idem, in: Sefer ha-Yovel li-Khevod Nahum Sokolow (1904); M. 
Tolczyn (ed.), Pinkes Tiktin (1949); M. Bar-Juda and Z. Ben-Nahum 
(eds.), Sefer Tiktin (1959); H.H. Ben-Sasson, Hagut ve-Hanhagah 
(1959), index; M. Balinski and T. Lipinski, Starozytna Polska, 2 (1845), 
533; B. Wasiutynski, Ludnos¢ zydowska w Polsce w wiekach x1x i xx 
(1930), 36; S. Zajczyk, in: Zaktad architektury polskiej... Politechniki 
warszawskiej, Biuletyn naukowy, 1:4 (1933); 1. Schiper, Dzieje handlu 
zydowskiego na ziemiach polskich (1937), index; A. Kubiak, in: Bz1H, 8 
(1953), 81-84; Przybos (ed.), Polska w okresie drugiej wojny potnocnej, 
1655-1660, 2 (1957), index. 


TYKOCINSKI, HAYYIM (1862-19422), Jewish historian. 
Tykocinski, born in Poland, was one of the editors and main 
contributors of the important work in German-Jewish history 
Germania Judaica (1917-34), continuing with this work until 
he was killed by the Nazis and the material was lost. He also 
wrote Die gaonaeischen Verordnungen (1929). 

His scholarly articles appeared in the Monatsschrift fuer 
Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judentums, Devir, and Tar- 
biz, as well as in the Festschriften for M. Philippson (1916) 
and S. *Dubnow (1930). They dealt with such subjects as Moses 
b. Hisdai and Moses Taku (MGwyJ, 54 (1910), 7off.); Isaac 
Or Zarua and his pupils (MGwy, 55 (1911), 478ff; 63 (1919), 
333 ff.); and the history of the Jews in Halle (mGwyJ, 47 (1913), 
32.ff.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Preshel, in: S. Federbush (ed.), Hokhmat 
Yisrael be-Maarav Eiropah, 2 (1963), 115 ff. 

[Siegbert Neufeld] 


TYKOCINSKI, JEHIEL MICHEL (1872-1955), rabbi and 
author. Tykocinski was born in Lyakhovichi, Belorussia. Or- 
phaned of his father while still young, he was taken to Erez 
Israel in 1882. He studied under Samuel *Salant, whose grand- 
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daughter he married in 1890. In 1900 he began to take part 
in the administration of Ez Hayyim in Jerusalem, at first as 
head of the junior department and then as chief administra- 
tor. He contributed greatly to the development of the institu- 
tion - both when it was in the Old City of Jerusalem, and later 
when it moved outside. He was also active in the foundation 
of new suburbs in Jerusalem, and favored the unification of 
all sections of the Jewish population, new and old. Tykocinski 
specialized in the laws and customs pertaining to Erez Israel, 
and from 1904 onward published an annual Luah (“calendar”) 
detailing liturgical and other customs for the whole year. This 
calendar was accepted as the authoritative guide for the litur- 
gical and synagogal customs of the Ashkenazim in Israel; it 
continued to appear under the editorship of his son even af- 
ter his death. 

Tykocinski devoted himself especially to halakhic prob- 
lems connected with astronomy, in which field he published 
Tekufat ha-Hamah u-Virkatah (1924); Bein ha-Shemashot 
(1929); and Sefer ha- Yomam (1943), on the international date 
line (see *Calendar). His other works are Tohorat Yisrael 
(c. 1910); Ha-Ishah al pi Hukkat Yisrael (1920); Hilkhot Shevi it 
(1910) and Sefer ha-Shemittah on the laws of the Sabbatical 
Year; Gesher ha-Hayyim (1947, 19607) on the laws of mourn- 
ing; and Sefer Erez Yisrael (1955) on the laws and customs ap- 
pertaining to Erez Israel. He also published many articles in 
various journals and left behind in manuscript novellae on 
the Talmud and responsa. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.M. Tykocinski, Gesher ha-Hayyim, 1 (19607), 
introd. by Nissan A. Tykocinski. 


°TYNDALE, WILLIAM (c. 1490-1536), English Bible trans- 
lator and religious reformer. An Erasmian humanist, Tyn- 
dale began work on a new, vernacular Bible in 1520, but met 
so much opposition from his fellow-churchmen that he had 
to seek refuge on the Continent, where his New Testament, 
based directly on the Greek, appeared in various editions 
(Cologne/Worms, 1525; Antwerp, 1526’, etc.). Having visited 
Martin *Luther at Wittenberg and declared himself a Prot- 
estant, Tyndale proceeded to smuggle his publications into 
England, where they were condemned as heretical: Cardinal 
Wolsey ordered his arrest, but failed to capture him. Of all 
the English scholars of his time, Tyndale was the only com- 
petent Hebraist. His translation of the Old Testament, which 
referred to the original Hebrew text, appeared only in part 
(Pentateuch, 1530; Jonah, 1531), although the section from 
Joshua to Chronicles - which remained in manuscript at the 
author’s death — is thought to have inspired Miles Coverdale’s 
Bible (1535) and to have been included in Matthews’ Bible (by 
J. Rogers, 1537). Tyndale’s Old Testament was Protestant more 
in its prefaces and marginal glosses than in its actual English 
text, which maintained a great measure of independence. An- 
glo-Saxon outweighs Latin in the translator's vigorous English 
style, since he believed, that “... the properties of the hebrue 
tonge agreth a thousande tymes moare with the english then 
with the latyne...” (Ihe Obedience of a Christian Man, 1528). In 
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fact, the English language's saturation in Hebrew idiom may 
largely be credited to the popular appeal of Tyndale’s Bible 
which, after Henry vii1’s quarrel with Rome, was allowed to 
circulate in England. Tyndale was finally arrested, condemned, 
and burnt at the stake for heresy. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.F. Mozley, William Tyndale (1937); W.E. 
Campbell, Erasmus, Tyndale, and More (1950). 
[Godfrey Edmund Silverman] 


TYNYANOV, YURI NIKOLAYEVICH (1894-1943), Soviet 
Russian novelist and literary theoretician. Born in Rezhitsa 
(Rezekne), Latvia, a small Jewish town in the old Pale of Set- 
tlement, Tynyanov moved at an early age to St. Petersburg, 
where he spent the rest of his life. His assimilation into the 
milieu of the Russian literary intelligentsia was almost com- 
plete. None of his works display any interest in Jewish subjects, 
and even in his posthumously published memoirs there is no 
hint of any Jewish identification. A brilliant literary scholar, 
Tynyanov was one of the foremost exponents of Formalism, 
a school of literary criticism fashionable in the early 1920s. 
This, like New Criticism in the U.S., emphasized the study of 
structure and artistic devices rather than of literature’s social 
and ideological content. He was equally well known as a cre- 
ative writer, particularly as the author of polished, whimsical 
works of historical fiction. 

His best-known books included Kyukhlya (1925), a novel 
about Wilhelm Kuechelbecker, a Russian poet, eccentric, and 
friend of Pushkin; Smert Vazir-Mukhtara (1927-28; Death and 
Diplomacy in Persia, 1938), on the 19t+-century Russian poet 
and diplomat Alexander Griboyedov; and Pushkin (3 vols., 
1936-43). The suite Lieutenant Kijé by Sergei Prokofiev is based 
on Tynyanov’s satirical novella Podporuchik Kizhe (1928) set 
in the reign of the oppressive Czar Paul 1. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.V. Belinkov, Yuri Tynyanov (Rus., 1960); 
V.A. Kaverin, Yuri Tynyanov pisatel i uchony (1966); V.V. Vinogradov, 
in: Y.N. Tynyanov, Pushkin i yego sovremenniki (1969), 5-22. 

[Maurice Friedberg] 


TYPOGRAPHERS. Within the past century and a half the 
concept of typography as a special art distinct from the ordi- 
nary mechanics of printing has gained ground. Originally ty- 
pography was another term for printing, but the meaning has 
changed. Typography now covers choice of paper, ink, design 
of layout, type forms, and illustrations. 

Impetus was given to this modern attitude, after nearly 
four centuries of fairly static practice, by the technical im- 
provements of the 19» century: the inventions of lithography 
and the halftone screen process of making blocks for pictures; 
rotary and power-driven presses in place of flatbed; and ma- 
chine in place of hand typesetting, ensuring fresh type for ev- 
ery job instead of worn pieces. Probably most significant of 
all in this last respect was the solid-line setting machine, the 
Linotype - line o’ type - invented by a man of German-Jew- 
ish origin, Ottmar Mergenthaler (1854-1899), and first used 
in New York in 1886. 
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Typesetting by hand has, however, never lost its votaries. This 
can be seen in the rise during the last hundred years, espe- 
cially in the U.S. and England, of the private presses, whose 
aim was not commercial profit so much as beautiful books. 
An authoritative survey, The Private Presses, written by Collin 
Ellis Franklin, a Jewish publisher in London, appeared in 1969. 
At the same time, after centuries of dependence on relatively 
few styles of type, there has been a widespread renaissance 
in type and book designing, not to mention the opportuni- 
ties afforded by the tremendous growth of advertising. Jews 
have been prominent in these modern movements. As early 
as the 1870s, for example, a National Typographical Society 
was founded in Milan, Italy, among whose activities was the 
holding of exhibitions of printed matter. One of its chief sup- 
porters, elected president in 1881, was Emilio *Treves, son of 
the rabbi of Trieste, who was director and editor of 15 journals. 
Eminent among the founders of the finest private presses was 
Lucien Pissarro (1863-1944), the artist son of the French im- 
pressionist, Camille *Pissarro. His Eragny Press (1894-1914) 
is among the two or three credited with bringing wood en- 
graving back into the hands of artists. He also designed a new 
type known as the Brook type. One of the services to printing 
performed by the private presses, and the commercial presses 
in their wake, has been the encouragement of illustrators and 
type designers, and in both these fields - sometimes com- 
bined - there have been a great many Jews. The revolutionary 
halftone screen process, which enables any sort of picture or 
photograph to be faithfully reproduced for printing in black 
and white or color, was perfected in the late 19‘ century by 
Georg Meisenbach (1841-1912) and Max Levy. 


In Britain 

One of the presses to introduce distinctive typography was the 
Hogarth Press, established in 1917 by Leonard *Woolf and his 
wife Virginia, and now part of a large commercial group. One 
of Francis Meynell’s two partners in the fine Nonesuch Press 
which he founded in 1923 was Vera Mendel. In 1917 a firm 
originally founded in 1863 to print music, the Curwen Press, 
began to achieve fame by turning to general printing. Asso- 
ciated with it was a Jewish artist who played a great part in 
its art work and patterned papers, Albert Rutherston, brother 
of the artist Sir William *Rothenstein. In 1920 their nephew 
Oliver Simon joined Curwen, later to become its head. He 
was one of the greatest experts on typography, on which he 
wrote some standard works. His brother Herbert and other 
members of the family were also associated with the firm. Oli- 
ver Simon greatly influenced the revival of good printing by 
founding, and editing from 1923 to 1927, The Fleuron, a fine 
typographical annual, and the journal Signature (1935-54), as 
well as by founding, in 1924, an international association of 
distinguished typophiles called the Double Crown Club. Other 
Jews who have figured prominently in typography in England 
are Dennis David Myer Cohen (1891-1969), who founded the 
Cresset Press in 1927; John Gustave Dreyfus (1918-2002) of 
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the Cambridge University Press; Barnett *Freedman, artist, 
letterer, and lithographer of genius; René Ben-Sussan, Salon- 
ika-born French artist; and two men of German birth: Hans P. 
Schmoller (1916-1985) of Penguin Books, and Berthold Wolpe 
(1905-1989), designer of books, symbols, and numerous type- 
faces. One of the last typefaces, Albertus, which he created for 
the U.S. Monotype Corporation in 1932, was described nearly 
40 years later as “perhaps the most successful modern display 
face that has yet been designed” 


In Other European Countries 

Jewish typographers include Imre Reiner (1900-1987), who 
was born in Hungary but became known for his work in Swit- 
zerland, where he designed Corvinus and other types; and two 
Dutchmen: Sem L. Hartz, engraver and art director for the 
famous printers Enschedé, and S.H. de Roos (b. 1877), who 
as chief designer to the Amsterdam Type Foundry had sev- 
eral typefaces to his credit. Russia was very late in producing 
its own type; until the latter half of the 19" century, type was 
generally imported. The first native type foundry and print- 
ing machine factory was established, probably some time in 
the 1870s, by a St. Petersburg Jew, Isidore Goldberg. In 1886 he 
founded the first typolithographic establishment in Askabad, 
Transcaspian Territory, and the following year, remarkably in 
that antisemitic period, was decorated with the Order of St. 
Stanislas for his services to printing. 


In the U.S. 
Simon’s counterpart in the U.S. was Elmer *Adler, who estab- 
lished Pynson Printers in 1922 to do fine printing. Modern 
typographers of eminence in the U.S., where Jewish names in 
the craft form a high proportion, are J.B. Abrahams (b. 1884), 
calligrapher; Peter Beilenson and his wife Edna (Peter Pau- 
per Press); Lucian Bernhard (1883-1972), designer of Fraktur 
and nearly 40 other types; Joseph *Blumenthal (1897-1990) of 
the Spiral Press, designer of Monotype Emerson; Henry Drey- 
fuss (1904-1972), designer of complete magazines, especially 
for the McCall Company; William Henry Friedman, printing 
educationist; Reuben Leaf, specialist in Hebrew lettering; Rob- 
ert *Leslie, Alvin Lustig, Sol Marks, and Sidney Solomon of 
Macmillan, New York. An American Jewish expert, N.I. Kor- 
man, dealt with the development of electronic typesetting and 
gave an authoritative precast of its future in an article entitled 
“The Editorial Revolution” in the 1968 edition of the printers’ 
handbook, the Penrose Annual. 

[John M. Shaftesley] 


TYPOGRAPHY. Hebrew “printing began about 1475, the 
date of publication of two books, one at *Reggio di Calabria 
and the other at *Piove di Sacco, near Venice. It is sometimes 
claimed that a group of undated and unlocated early Hebrew 
books by different printers were issued earlier, and by conjec- 
ture, are believed to have originated in Rome. The year 1476 
appears in the imprint of a book printed at *Guadalajara, 
Spain, the first of about 15 books to be printed there during 
the following six years. In the short span of the following few 
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Figure 1. The cursive Sephardi letter used in an incunabulum of Rashi’s 
commentary on the Pentateuch printed by Abraham b. Garton in Reggio 
di Calabria 1475. Incunabula list, no 171. From A. Freimann (ed.), Thesau- 
rus Typographiae Hebraicae, 1924. 

Figure 2. Example of quill-shaped Ashkenazi manuscript letter from an edi- 


tion of Selihot printed by Meshullam Cusis’s sons in Piove de Sacco, Italy, 
1475. Incunabula list, no 98. From A. Freimann, ibid. 


Figure 3. A square, Ashkenazi-style cursive letter used by Abraham ben Solo- 
mon Conat of Mantua. Detail of a page from Behinat ha-Olam, printed by 
Conat'’s wife, Estillina, assisted by Jacob Levi, from Tarascon, between 1476 
and 1480. Incunabula list, no 138. From A. Freimann. ibid. 


Figure 4. A large, light, square letter of Sephardi style used for the Penta- 
teuch, with the commentary in a smaller, Italian-type, cursive letter, in an 
edition of the Pentateuch with Targum Onkelos and Rashi’s commentary 
printed by Abraham b. Hayyim the Dyer in Bologna, 1482. Incunabula list, 
no 13. From A. Freimann, ibid. 


Figure 5. Alphabet based on the Sephardi style and adapted to the mechan- 
ical demands of printing. From the Mahzor Minhag Roma printed and 
published by the sons of Soncino at Soncino and Casalmaggiore, 1485-86. 
Incunabula list, no 102. From A. Freimann, ibid. 


Figure 6. Beginning of the famous Bible printed and published by Joseph 
Athias in Amsterdam, 1661. Jerusalem J.N.U.L. 


Figure 7. Passage from Ezekiel in a small Bible printed by Stephanus’ print- 
ing house, Paris, 1544-46. 
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tions frequently refer to the “making great” of the name of the 
king under whom the particular temple was built or repaired, 
thereby demonstrating that this formula was commonly used 
in such instances and need not be understood as expressing 
an inordinate desire for fame. As for the phrase “with its top 
in the sky,’ it has been noted that there are several examples 
of Babylonian temple inscriptions which describe buildings as 
reaching to heaven so that the phrase should be understood 
not as an expression of the presumption of these people or of 
their desire to ascend to heaven, but rather as a borrowing by 
the biblical writer from the technical terminology of Meso- 
potamian temple inscriptions with which he was evidently fa- 
miliar. According to this interpretation the sin of these people 
was, therefore, not presumption or a desire to reach heaven 
and gain fame, but rather an attempt to change the divinely 
ordained plan for mankind. 

A new link to an ultimate cuneiform background of the 
Tower of Babel narrative has been provided by a Sumerian lit- 
erary work, no doubt composed during the third Dynasty of 
Ur, which states that originally mankind spoke the same lan- 
guage, until Enki, the Sumerian god of wisdom, confounded 
their speech. Though the reason for the confusion of tongues 
is not stated, Kramer has suggested that it may have been in- 
spired by Enki’s jealousy of another god, Enlil. Hence, in the 
Sumerian version it was a case of the rivalry between two gods, 
whereas in the Bible the rivalry was between God and man 
(see below, “The Meaning of the Story”). 

The etymology of the name Babel given in this narrative 
is a contrived one, used ironically. The Babylonians under- 
stood it to mean “the gate of the god” (bab-ilim), thereby en- 
dowing the city with additional honor and importance. By a 
play on words, the Bible has given it a pejorative sense, mak- 
ing the pride in this city seem almost ludicrous. 

The Tower of Babel narrative is a turning point in his- 
tory, as understood by the Bible, in that it signals the end of 
the era of universal monotheism which had existed since the 
beginning of time. Since the divine election of Abraham and 
his descendants immediately follows, it must be tacitly as- 
sumed that the incident led to the introduction of idolatry 
into the world. 


[Myra J. Siff] 


The Meaning of the Story 

The bridge which some modern writers have constructed be- 
tween the single short clause “and fill the earth” in Genesis 
1:28 (or 9:7) and the account of the vain attempt of an early 
generation of men to avoid dispersal in Genesis 11:1-9, is su- 
perior homiletics but (quite apart from the finding of source 
analysis that the one belongs to document p and the other to 
document J) unsound exegesis. Genesis 1:28 reads as follows: 
“God blessed them [namely, the human beings, male and fe- 
male, whose creation has just been narrated in the preceding 
verse] and God said to them, ‘Be fertile and increase, fill the 
earth and master it; and rule the fish of the sea, the birds of 
the sky, and all the living things that move about on earth.” 
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This purports to be, and is, not a command but a blessing; 
moreover “and fill the earth” is preceded by “be fertile and 
increase.” It is absurd to read into it a wish of God that the 
human species shall spread over the earth otherwise than as, 
with increasing numbers, its own interests may dictate. And 
in 11:1-9 there is nothing to suggest that the human popula- 
tion has already attained such a figure that there is a need for 
a migration of colonists to realms beyond the confines of the 
plain of Shinar; and neither is there a word in 11:1-9 about 
that being the Deity’s motive in bringing about the disper- 
sal. Instead, there is an explicit declaration of an entirely dif- 
ferent motive by no less an authority than the Lord himself, 
who explains to the divine beings, verses 6-7; “If this is what, 
as one people with one language common to all, they have 
been able to do as a beginning, nothing they may propose to 
do will be beyond their reach. Come, let us go down, etc.” It 
takes a willful shutting of the mind to avoid hearing the same 
anxiety lest man should wrest complete equality with the di- 
vine beings (or worse) in these words as in the Lord’s earlier 
explanation to the same audience, in 3:22, of his motive in 
driving man out of the Garden of Eden: “Now that man has 
become like one of us in knowing good and bad [i.e., in be- 
ing intellectually mature, the first evidence of which was his 
newfound modesty], what if he should stretch out his hand 
and take also from the tree of life and eat, and live forever!” 
Once, to obviate the danger of further baleful results from 
cooperation between man and snake, the Lord set up a bar- 
rier of enmity between them (3:15); now, in order to eliminate 
the threat of disastrous consequences from the cooperation 
of men with each other, he is erecting among them barriers 
of language and distance. 


[Harold Louis Ginsberg] 


In the Aggadah 

The biblical account of the Tower of Babel is singularly brief 
and vague (Gen. R. 38). The prevailing opinion of the rabbis is 
that it was designed to serve the purposes of idolatry and con- 
stituted an act of rebellion against God (Sanh. 109a; Gen. R. 
38:6; et al.), for which reason they also associated Nimrod 
(“the rebel”) with its building (Hul. 89a). Many additional rea- 
sons are also suggested, among them the fear of a recurrence 
of the flood and the need to guard against such a recurrence 
by supporting the heavens or by splitting them so that waters 
would drain away slowly from the earth’s surface (Maasim al 
Aseret ha-Dibberot; cf. Sanh. 109a). According to Josephus 
they were trying to dwell higher than the water level of the 
flood (Ant., 1, 1v). In this way the builders thought they would 
be spared, believing as they did that God had power over wa- 
ter alone (PdRE 24). At the same time the rabbis laud the unity 
and love of peace that prevailed among them (Gen. R. 38), asa 
result of which they were given an opportunity to repent, but 
they failed, however, to seize it (ibid.). Various opinions are 
expressed as to the punishment which the builders incurred 
(Tanh. B., 23). According to the Mishnah (Sanh. 10:3), they 
were excluded from a share in the world to come. In the view 
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Figure 8. Sephardi square letters for the text (1), cursive for the commentary (2), and cur- 
sive Ashkenazi for the German translation (3) in Mahzor Minhag Ashkenazi published 
by W. Heidenheim and B. Baschwitz, Roedelheim, 1800-97, Jerusalem, J.N.U.L. 


Figure 9. Example of Frank-Ruehl, from Mivhar ha-Shirim, a collection of poems’ printed 
at Haaretz Press, Tel Aviv, 1948. 


Figure 10. Twentieth-century Hebrew type faces (1) Frank-Ruehl, (2) Haim, (3) Aharoni, 
(4) Stam, (5) Gill, (6) Mayer-Baruch, (7) Ha-Zevi. 


Figure 11. The “Schocken” typeface designed by Franziska Baruch used for Yizhak Shen- 
har’s translation of Die Weise von Liebe und Tod des Cornets Christoph Rilke by 
Rainer Maria Rilke, Jerusalem, 1952. 


Figure 12. From the Koren Bible, set in the “Koren” typeface, Jerusalem, 1958. 
Figure 13. From S.Y. Agnon'’s Kelev Huzot set in “David” typeface, Jerusalem, 1960. 


Figure 14. From Henri Friedlaender’s textbook on printing, Melekhet ha-Sefer, using 
the author’s typeface. “Hadassah,” and produced by the Hadassah Apprentice School of 
Printing, Jerusalem, 1962. 
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years new Hebrew presses were established in *Mantua, *Bo- 
logna, *Ferrara (Italy), and *Hijar (Spain). Thus, within a short 
time Hebrew printing spread to relatively distant places. Since 
printers at that time had to provide their own letter founts, 
a remarkable variety of alphabets and styles appeared at the 
inception of Hebrew typography. 

The books printed in Spain and in Reggio di Calabria 
display the reed-born alphabets (square and cursive, a sort of 
italics) customary in the manuscripts of the Jews centered in 
Spain (Sephardi). These alphabets are distinguished by a great 
elegance in their curves and in the modeling of their strokes; 
the artist who cut the ones used in Guadalajara was mentioned 
by name, Piedro de Guadalajara, and was ostensibly a gentile. 
It is remarkable that the cursive Sephardi letter is already used 
as text letter in the first book printed in Reggio di Calabria, 
Rashi’s commentary on the Pentateuch (hence its later name 
“Rashi-letter”), 26 years before a (non-Hebrew) cursive let- 
ter was used for the first time by the Venetian printer Aldus 
Manutius in 1501. In Piove di Sacco, where the printer was of 
German origin —- as were most of the early Hebrew printers 
in Italy - the alphabets used were developments of the quill- 
shaped Ashkenazi (German) manuscript letter, angular and 
based on heavy contrast between bold and fine strokes. The 
edition of selihot, undated and probably the first book by that 
printer, displays a distinguished page set in quite large letters 
and long lines with wide margins in quarto size. 

The founder of the press in Mantua, Abraham *Conat, 
who was a physician and scribe by profession, had an alpha- 
bet cut for himself, for which his own Italian-German cursive 
hand served as a model. His square letter was of the Ashkenazi 
type and similar to that used in Piove di Sacco. In 1477 Psalms, 
with the commentary of David Kimhi, appeared in Bologna, 
the letters being of a similar type to those used in Mantua. In 
the same year Abraham b. *Hayyim, “The Dyer,’ of Pesaro 
started a short-lived press in Ferrara, buying the equipment 
from Abraham Conat. In 1482 he printed in Bologna an edi- 
tion of the Pentateuch with Rashi’s commentary; the text is set 
in a pleasantly large and elegantly light Sephardi new square 
letter and the commentary in a much smaller cursive letter of 
the Italian type. This edition fixed the layout for biblical texts 
with commentaries for all following editions. 

The decisive turn in Hebrew typography after these ini- 
tial trials was instituted with the activity of the *Soncino fam- 
ily. This family, hailing from Germany, printed Hebrew books 
through five generations, starting in 1484 in Soncino and later 
publishing works in Casalmaggiore, Pesaro, Brescia, Naples, 
Rimini, Salonika, Istanbul, and Cairo until 1557. The Soncinos, 
the most prolific and most creative Jewish Hebrew printer- 
publishers of all time, stabilized the style of letters used in He- 
brew printing, employing an alphabet based on the Sephardi 
type and well adapted to the mechanical exigencies of print- 
ing, and which served as a base for later printers. They put out 
works of basic Hebrew literature in editions which became 
classic, as well as non-Hebrew books. The non-Hebrew books 
printed by Gershom Soncino typographically take a place of 
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honor among the book productions of this time. He employed 
as a letter cutter the most accomplished letter artist of his time, 
and possibly of all time, Francesco Griffo, a friar of Bologna 
who had also worked for the famous Venetian printer Aldus 
Manutius, the first to print books in cursive letters (cancellar- 
esca), which were cut by Griffo, in pocket size. 

In the meantime *Venice became a new center of He- 
brew printing. A rich gentile humanist from Antwerp, Daniel 
*Bomberg, assembled an impressive team of scholars - Jewish 
and baptized - as editors and proofreaders, as well as compe- 
tent craftsmen, had excellent letters cut, and erected a Hebrew 
press in Venice which was to excel in quantity and quality all 
those that had preceded him in this field. All of the products 
of Bomberg’s press were distinguished by faultless composi- 
tion and layout, improved typefaces, and high-quality paper. 
His products constituted the high mark of achievement of the 
first decades of Hebrew typography. Based on the shapes pio- 
neered by the Soncinos, Bomberg’s typefaces became domi- 
nant and greatly influenced the further development of He- 
brew typography. 

While the Spanish-Italian branch of Hebrew printing de- 
veloped — after some initial wavering - a square and cursive 
typeface based on the Sephardi tradition of lettering, another 
Hebrew printing center came into being in the second decade 
of the 16 century in *Prague (and somewhat later in *Basle) 
whose lettering was based decidedly on the Ashkenazi letter 
shapes. From the start the Prague printers achieved high ty- 
pographical excellence and their influence spread to various 
parts of Germany and to Poland. Hebrew printing in Prague 
started in 1512; in 1514 the printers’ company was joined by 
new partners, among them Gershom *Kohen, and from then 
on he was the central figure in the enterprise. His family con- 
tinued his work well into the 17" century. In 1526 the Kohen 
press published a typographically outstanding work, a Pass- 
over Haggadah in large quarto with many woodcuts, the text 
being set in a superb large-size Ashkenazi typeface, which was 
probably cut in wood and displays to the best advantage all 
the beauty in this late Gothic style of Hebrew lettering. The 
many initial words are of exceptional beauty and are set in a 
still larger size, or, more probably, cut as whole words in wood. 
Four of the woodcut illustrations have the letter Shin (w) un- 
obtrusively incorporated, probably the signature of one of the 
partners, Hayyim *Shahor (he had already left the partnership 
when the Haggadah was published but seems to have been re- 
sponsible for the woodcuts, or some of them). The Haggadah 
was reprinted in the same year with slight alterations by the 
original printers and was closely copied in 1560 in Mantua, 
with altered woodcuts and initial words; parts of the text were 
printed in smaller type. 

Shahor set up a press in Oels (*Olesnica), near Breslau, 
moving from there to Augsburg, Ichenhausen, Heddernheim 
(all in Germany), and finally to Lublin, Poland. He took type- 
faces from Prague and continued to use the skill he gained 
there. The *Halicz brothers set up a press in Cracow about 
1530, using mostly Prague type and style. The Hebrew Bible 
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(c. 1551-52), with Rashi’s commentary, printed by Samuel Hal- 
icz in Istanbul - of which only the Pentateuch with the Five 
Scrolls and Haftarot is known (in a unique copy) - is in good 
typographical tradition; the letters which were used show a 
strange mixture of Ashkenazi and Sephardi style. 

In the 16" century the interest of Christian humanists 
in Hebrew printing became of the utmost importance. Apart 
from Daniel Bomberg in Venice, there was Johannes Froben 
of Basle, who used the Ashkenazi type of letters to great ad- 
vantage, including the Ashkenazi cursive (chiefly for texts in 
Judeo-German). Froben printed quite a number of Hebrew 
and Judeo-German books in cooperation with the Christian 
Hebraists Sebastian *Muenster and the two Buxtorfs, among 
them the biblical cantillation rendered in musical notes for the 
first time (in a Hebrew grammar written in Latin by Sebastian 
Muenster, 1534). Paulus *Fagius in Isny and Paulus Aemilius 
in Augsburg carefully produced books in Ashkenazi Hebrew 
type. At the same time in France Robertus Stephanus (Eti- 
enne), who was responsible for editions of many Latin and 
almost all Greek texts, printed the Hebrew Bible twice, once 
in a small format and once in octavo in beautiful letters of the 
Sephardi type, cut specially for these editions. Guillaume Le 
*Bé, the man who influenced the further development of the 
Hebrew printed alphabet possibly more than any other sin- 
gle figure, emerged from Stephanus’ printing house. A native 
of Troyes, France, he was a letter designer and punch cutter 
who in 1545 was employed on Stephanus’ recommendation by 
the Venetian humanist M.A. *Giustiniani, the founder in that 
year of a Hebrew press in Venice. Le Bé, 21 years old when he 
came to Venice, mainly specialized from then onward in de- 
signing and cutting Hebrew letters (until 1550 in Venice and 
later again in Paris). He carefully studied the Hebrew letter 
shapes, collected what he considered the best samples from 
everywhere, and continued cutting Hebrew founts to the end 
of his long life. Almost 20 Hebrew founts are credited to him. 
Not only did Giustiniani and the Italian-Jewish printer Meir 
*Parenzo depend on his typefaces but they were also later 
copied in Italy until the 19" century. The press of *Belforte in 
Leghorn (closed in 1939) used a derivative of his letters, and 
the Nebiolo type foundry in Turin still produced them in 1970 
in a later rendering. 

More important still, Le Bé provided Christopher *Plan- 
tin, the great printer of Antwerp, with Hebrew letters which 
the latter used in his Polyglot Bible (Antwerp, 1569-72), a 
superb piece of printing. Le Bé’s letter style (and probably 
even some of the original letters) was passed on from Plantin 
to Christian printers in Germany, on one hand, and on the 
other to Holland, which took the lead in Hebrew printing in 
the 17" and 18 centuries, and by which Hebrew printing in 
Germany, England, Eastern Europe, and even the Near East 
was decisively influenced. The first Hebrew printer in Hol- 
land was *Manasseh Ben Israel, who had his letters cut from 
models prepared by the chief Hebrew scribe of Amsterdam, 
Michael Judah. His first publication, a prayer book of the Se- 
phardi rite, appeared in 1627. Further Hebrew presses were set 
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up soon after in *Amsterdam. The Jewish printers there, who 
were learned and cultured men, ordered their letters from the 
most accomplished punch cutters of their time, among them 
Christopher van Dyck and Johann Michael Fleischmann of 
Nuremberg. Since Hebrew books became an important export 
item in the economy of Amsterdam, all the important type 
foundries there produced Hebrew fonts. These were used ev- 
erywhere, and printers mentioned the use of “Amsterdam type” 
on their title pages rather than the places and names of the 
printers. Typographically outstanding among the Amsterdam 
Hebrew presses was that of the *Athias family, which produced, 
among others, the famous Hebrew Bible (1661) and the beauti- 
ful edition of Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah (1702-03). Another 
Hebrew press in Amsterdam of high standing was that of the 
*Proops family, which published a very large quantity of He- 
brew books and continued its work into the late 19” century. 

In the 17" and 18" centuries Hebrew printing spread 
widely to Germany, Poland, and some Oriental countries, 
and continued at some presses in Italy. The centers all derived 
from Amsterdam, Prague, and Venice and continued their re- 
spective typographical traditions, mostly with loss of quality. 
Some Hebrew type is also used in the first book printed on the 
North American continent, the Bay Psalm Book (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, 1640). The 19"* century brought further inno- 
vations. In *Roedelheim (near Frankfurt) W. *Heidenheim 
and B. Baschwitz published a new mahzor in 1800 in nine vol- 
umes, using newly cut letters - square and cursive Sephardi 
for the commentary, and cursive Ashkenazi for the German 
translations - with a great deal of skill. This press continued 
printing in the same style and with the same letters through- 
out the 19" century, and its products were reprinted from ste- 
reotypes until the Holocaust, being reproduced in Basle even 
after World War 11. In Eastern Europe the most important 
typographical production was the superb edition of the Bab- 
ylonian Talmud by the house of *Romm in Vilna (1880-86). 
In England Z.H. *Filipowski printed Hebrew text editions in 
a pleasant small type. 

The 19‘ century, with its deep changes in Jewish life, 
made new claims on Hebrew typography. A secular literature 
arose, with newspapers and periodicals not only in Hebrew 
but also in Yiddish and Ladino. By the end of the century 
changes in typographical techniques had taken place. The 
large European type foundries produced new Hebrew letters 
on traditional lines which were used in the printing of Bibles 
by the British and Foreign Bible Society and the Wuerttemberg 
Bible Institute, as well as in other scholarly editions. The most 
successful Hebrew type innovation was created through the 
cooperation of the Leipzig cantor and scribe Raphael Frank 
and the graphic artist Ruehl who worked for the Berthold 
type foundry. The Frank-Ruehl letter spread quickly, and af- 
ter it was incorporated in the program of all the chief type- 
setting machines (Linotype, Monotype - under the name of 
Peninim - and Intertype) it held a near monopoly for quite 
a long period, in spite of its being an expression of the Art 
Nouveau style. 
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The rapid expansion of the press and of art and litera- 
ture publications in Hebrew and Yiddish after World War 1 
and the growing influence, first of the German expressionism 
and then of the New Typography promoted by the Bauhaus, 
were a new challenge to Hebrew typography. The existing let- 
ters were of little use in shaping the new typographical im- 
ages. New Hebrew letters of the sans serif type were therefore 
created, at least for display, the first a letter called “Haim” by 
Jacob Levit (in Warsaw) and the second by the Tel Aviv graphic 
artist Aharoni which was published under his name in Ger- 
many. Both these typefaces were widely used for display and 
gave Hebrew printing an entirely new look. At the same time 
the cursive (Rashi) alphabet was totally abandoned in secular 
literature - a fact which resulted in a deplorable impoverish- 
ment of typographical possibilities. 

The renascence of Hebrew literature, its concentration 
in Israel, and the tremendous growth of the production of 
books and periodicals, as well as of commercial printing, ne- 
cessitated swift developments in Hebrew typography. They 
took shape chiefly from the end of World War 11 onward, and 
from the foundation of the State of Israel with accelerated en- 
ergy. Between the two world wars new Hebrew types were still 
intended chiefly for what could be called ceremonial print- 
ing: this is true of the Ashkenazi square letter called “Stam,” 
which was cut by the Berthold foundry and was dependent 
ona design by Franziska Baruch, and of the type designed by 
Marcus Behmer and ordered by the *Soncino Society for its 
monumental Bible, of which only the Pentateuch was printed 
before the Nazis put an end to the project. From this time a 
different sort of typeface was needed. Serious attempts began 
in the period between the two world wars, such as those of 
Eric Gill and L.A. Meyer, together with Franziska Baruch, but 
were not successful in providing new letters for general use; 
others, such as those of the German letter designer E.R. Weiss 
(whose drawings were lost), the American EW. Goudy, and 
the Englishman H.G. Carter, were abortive. A radical step for- 
ward was made in the Ha-Zevi family of typefaces (Jerusalem 
Type Foundry), which were designed by Zevi Hausmann in 
collaboration with M. Spitzer. Based on a quasi-sans serif style, 
it went back to old letter shapes and reduced the overdecora- 
tion which had crept into Hebrew letter design in the course 
of centuries. In this way it achieved a modern appearance, but 
(being in its light rendering a book face) available for hand 
composition only, it could not be used for book work. The 
David Hebrew, a letter built on somewhat similar principles 
but more cursive, was designed by Ismar David with some 
help from M. Spitzer, and is available on Intertype; it is used in 
book work and allows for a very light look of the page in con- 
trast to the heavy look traditional in Hebrew printing. Other 
new types are a modern renewal of the Ashkenazi letter by 
Henry Friedlaender, Hadassah (Amsterdam Type Foundry), 
also available on Intertype; Franziska Baruch’s Schocken-He- 
brew (Monotype); Z. Korngold’s Koren (Deberny et Peignot, 
Paris), a traditional letter useful for traditional literature; and 
Zvi Narkis’ Narkis Hebrew on Linotype. As a result of the 
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progress of photo setting new faces were created. The general 
appearance of Hebrew typographical work - which in the 
present day covers the whole range of printing from belles- 
lettres through scholarly and technical literature to art books, 
periodicals of all sorts, and a very wide range of commercial 
printing — will go on changing. Some substantial advances in 
bibliophile book production have also taken place. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.M. Habermann, Ha-Sefer ha-Ivri be- 
Hitpattehuto (1968), includes a comprehensive bibliography; M. 
Spitzer, in: Alei Ayin; Minhat Devarim le S.Z. Schocken (1952), 481-501; 
D.W. Amram, The Makers of Hebrew Books in Italy (1909); A. Frei- 
mann, Thesausus Typographiae Hebraicae Saeculi xv (1924-31, 1968); 
M. Marx, in: HUCA, 11 (1936), 427-501; J. Prijs, Die Basler hebraeischen 
Drucke (1964); H. Omont, Spécimens de Caractéres Hebreux Gravés a 
Venise et a Paris par Guillaume Le Bé (1887); M. Steinschneider and 
D. Cassel, Juedische Typographie und juedischer Buchhandel (1938); C. 
Enschedé, Fonderies de Caractéres et leur Matériel dans les Pays Bas 
du xv¢ au x1x° Siécle (1908); Soncino Blaetter (1925-30). 


[Maurice Moshe Spitzer] 


TYRE (Heb. 13), port in Lebanon, S.S.W. of Beirut. An an- 
cient competitor of *Sidon, Tyre by 1200 B.c.E. became the 
leading port of Phoenicia and is mentioned in the *El-Amarna 
Letters. By the 10° century Tyre had founded the colonies of 
Uttica, Godes, and perhaps Carthage. Tyre was famous for its 
temple and craftsmen, and *Hiram of Tyre supplied Solomon 
with wood for the Temple (1 Kings 5). A later Hiram built a 
huge breakwater in front of the port, then situated on an im- 
pregnable island, making Tyre one of the most important ports 
in the Mediterranean. 

In 332 B.c.E. Alexander marched on Tyre for refusing to 
submit to him as the other Phoenician towns had done. After a 
siege of seven months Alexander took Tyre by building a mole, 
which joined the island to the mainland for the rest of its his- 
tory. Tyre was destroyed and its inhabitants killed or enslaved 
(Arrian, Anabasis 2:5-21). The town rapidly recovered and 
was ruled by a native dynasty under Ptolemid suzerainity until 
274 B.C.E. (Era of Tyre), when power was passed to the suffetes. 
Conquered by the Seleucids in 200 B.c.£. (Justinian 18:3:18), 
Tyre gained independence in 126 B.c.£. It expanded its silk, 
glass, and purple dye industry for which it was famous in the 
ancient world. During the Maccabean wars Tyre joined Sidon 
and Ptolemais (Acre) in attacking the Jews of Galilee, only to 
be repulsed by Simeon (Jos. Ant. 12:331; 1 Macc. 5:16). 

In 63 B.c.E. Tyre came under Roman rule and Mark 
Antony demanded the restoration of Jewish property taken 
by the Tyrians during the wars of Hyrcanus and forbade dam- 
age to it (ibid. 14:313-22). Cleopatra begged him to grant her 
Tyre as a gift with the other territories south of R. Eleutherus 
that she received. Antony refused as Tyre was a free city (ibid. 
15:95). There was a Jewish community at Tyre but the Tyrians 
were bitter enemies of the Jews (Jos., Apion 1:70). Like Sidon, 
Tyre under Augustus lost her rights because of some distur- 
bances, but she administered territories up to the Jordan un- 
til Byzantine times. Tyre established centers for commerce at 
Puteoli and Rome, but when Ostia was rebuilt by Trajan they 
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began to fail (c1G, 5853; CIL 10: 1601). By this time Tyre was 
the richest town of the eastern provinces. In the second cen- 
tury *Simeon b. Yohai lived there. 

Excavations by P. Bikai in 1973-1974, on behalf of the 
Lebanese Department of Antiquities, produced a sequence of 
architecture and pottery from the site dating from between 
2700 and 1600 B.c.£. The visible archaeological remains from 
the city are essentially from the Roman and Byzantine periods, 
notably a colonnaded street, a monumental archway, a large 
Roman bath, and a hippodrome that could seat some 60,000 
spectators. A fourth-century basilica and a large Crusader ca- 
thedral represent some of the later remains in the city. 


In the Middle Ages 

In the Middle Ages Tyre was a rich and well-fortified city with 
a large Jewish community, whose high economic and cultural 
standard made it one of the most important communities 
in the Near East. The *Genizah and other sources contain a 
wealth of material on the community in the 11 and 12" cen- 
turies. It transpires from these records that the Jews of Tyre 
derived their income mainly from the manufacture of glass 
and the export of glass products. They also traded in spices 
and flax with Jews from Egypt and the Maghreb, who came 
there on business. According to the testimony of an Italian Jew 
who settled in Erez Israel in the 118 century, many Jews came 
to settle in Tyre during that period. During the great Bedouin 
revolt against *Fatimid rulers in the 1030s the Jewish com- 
munity in Tyre was spared the sufferings that afflicted most 
of the other communities in Erez Israel and southern Syria. 
It was the center of religious scholars who engaged in literary 
works and maintained close contacts with the Erez Israel acad- 
emy; in 1071, when Jerusalem was conquered by the *Seljugs, 
the academy moved to Tyre. In 1081 the rosh yeshivah *Elijah 
ha-Kohen traveled to Haifa to ordain his son Abiathar as his 
successor, honoring the principle that ordination is not to be 
carried out beyond the confines of Erez Israel. Ten years later 
a violent controversy broke out between the hakhamim of the 
academy and *David b. Daniel, when the latter demanded 
recognition as nasi by the Jews of Erez Israel and Syria. As a 
result, Abiathar, the gaon of the academy, was forced to leave 
Tyre, and was followed by the av of the academy, *Solomon ha- 
Kohen. The controversy was finally settled in 1094, when the 
nagid *Mevorakh succeeded in gaining the upper hand over 
David b. Daniel; the academy was reestablished and Abiathar 
returned to resume his office. After the Crusader conquest of 
Tyre in 1124, Italian merchants, led by Venetians, established 
trade colonies in the city. The Jews lived in the Venetian quar- 
ter, which was under the direct control of the Venetian repub- 
lic, and attempts by the last of the Frankish kings of Jerusalem 
to wrest jurisdiction over the Jews from their Venetian over- 
lords were of no avail. *Benjamin of Tudela, who visited Tyre 
in the second half of the 12" century, reports on having found 
about 400 Jews in the city; they were engaged mainly in glass 
manufacture, but also included shipowners, i.e., international 
traders. The rabbis of Tyre in this period addressed numerous 
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inquiries to *Maimonides. In the 13 century the community 
seems to have declined since there is an absence of reports 
dating from that period. After the *Mamluk conquest in 1291, 
the Tyre Jewish community ceased to exist. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: IN THE MIDDLE AGES: S. Schechter, Saa- 
dyana (1903), 88ff.; S.A. Wertheimer, Ginzei Yerushalayim 3 (1902), 
15-16; Mann, Egypt, 1-2 (1920-22), index; S. Assaf, in: Tarbiz, 9 (1938), 
196-9; idem, Mekorot u-Mehkarim (1946), 134-7; idem, in: Erez- 
Israel 1 (1951), 140-4; Teshuvot ha-Rambam ed. by J. Blau, 3 (1961), 
index; I. Ben-Zvi, Shear Yashuv (1965), index; $.D. Goitein, in: JQr, 
49 (1958-59), 40ff. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Katzenstein, The His- 
tory of Tyre: From the Beginning of the Second Millennium B.c.x. until 
the Fall of the Neo-Babylonian Empire in 538 B.c.E. (1973, 19977); M.S. 
Joukowsky (ed.), The Heritage of Tyre: Essays on the History, Archaeol- 
ogy and Preservation of Tyre (1992); W.A. Ward, “Tyre,” in: The Oxford 
Encyclopedia of Archaeology in the Near East, vol. 5 (1997), 247-50. 


[Eliyahu Ashtor] 


TYRE, LADDER OF (Heb. 1i8 020; Sullam Zur), a steep road 
cut in steps which connected the territory of Acre with that 
of Tyre and formed part of the coastal road passing the twin 
capes of Rosh ha-Nikrah (Ras en-Naqura) and Rosh ha-La- 
van (Ras el-Abyad) partly in Israel and partly in Lebanon. It is 
first mentioned in 1 Maccabees 11:59 as the northern boundary 
of the coastal province of Paralia, entrusted by the Seleucid 
king to Simeon the Hasmonean. Josephus describes it as the 
northern boundary of Ptolemais (Acre), 100 stadia (c. 11% mi; 
18% km.) from that city. In talmudic sources, the Ladder of 
Tyre (Aramaic: Sulma de Sor) is frequently mentioned as the 
northern limit of the Holy Land, beyond which certain ordi- 
nances referring to that region no longer applied (Tosef., Pes. 
1:28; et al.). The area from which the snails yielding purple 
dye were collected extended from Haifa to the Ladder of Tyre 
(Sab. 26a). The name has been revived as the appellation of a 
regional council in northwestern Galilee. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


TYRE OF THE TOBIADS, fortress in Transjordan, built by 
Hyrcanus, the last of the Tobiad rulers of Peraea (Jos., Ant., 
12:228-34). It is identified with the ruins of ‘Iraq al-Amir, ap- 
proximately 10% mi. (17 km.) W. of Amman (see full descrip- 
tion of the site under entry *Tobiads). Another suggested iden- 
tification is with Birtha of the Ammanitis, the Tobiad capital 
in the third century, which is mentioned in the Zeno Papyri 
(ed. by Edgar, no. 59003). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conder-Kitchener, 1 (1881), 72 ff.; H.C. Butler, 
Syria..., Architecture, 2a (1919), 1ff.; Abel, Geog, 2 (1938), 131; Lapp, 
in: BASOR, 165 (1962), 16-34; 171 (1963), 8ff. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


TYRNAU, ISAAC (end of 14" century), Austrian rabbi and 
compiler of a book of *minhagim. Tyrnau’s teachers were 
Abraham *Klausner, Sar Shalom of Neustadt, and *Aaron 
Neustadt. Until recently it was assumed that his name de- 
rived from Trnava (Tyrnau) in Hungary (now Slovakia), but 
modern scholars incline more to the view that he came from 
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Austria. He was born in Vienna and apparently subsequently 
moved to Tyrnau in Austria, from where it is possible that he 
went to minister as rabbi of Pressburg although some schol- 
ars deny that he was ever in Pressburg. Little is known about 
his life except that in 1420 he contacted Jacob *Moellin re- 
garding a divorce. 

Tyrnau’s fame rests upon his book of minhagim. Basing 
himself largely on his teacher, Klausner, he set down customs 
and codes of conduct for the whole year, and they were subse- 
quently adopted in most communities in Austria, Hungary, and 
Styria. As Tyrnau wrote in the preface, his aim was to create 
acommon minhag. As a result of the *Black Death (1348-50), 
which had uprooted most of the communities of Germany, 
“scholars became so few.... I saw localities where there were 
no more than two or three persons with a real knowledge of 
local custom.” His description is concise and his style easy. 
The book enjoyed great popularity among German and Pol- 
ish Jewry. Glosses by a Hungarian scholar, whose identity is 
not certain, apparently were added to the book and published 
together with it. The first edition was printed in Venice (1566) 
and has been frequently republished often as an appendix to 
the prayer book. Similarly a German translation by Simon 
Guenzburg (Mantua, 1590) has often been reprinted. A leg- 
end has been preserved to the effect that the Hungarian crown 
prince fell in love with the beautiful daughter of Tyrnau, and 
out of love for her renounced the throne, became converted 
to Judaism, and went to study Torah from Sephardi rabbis. On 
his return to Hungary he entered into a clandestine marriage 
with her and continued to study under his father-in-law. His 
identity was accidentally discovered by Catholic priests who 
demanded that he revert to his original faith. When he refused, 
he was burned at the stake and the Jews expelled from Tyrnau 
(Ezba Elohim, 0 Maaseh Ray she-Eira le-ha-Rav Yizhak Tyrnau; 
“The Finger of God, or What Happened to R. Isaac Tyrnau,’ 
the author of Sefer ha-Minhagim, 1857). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or, no. 328; J.J. Cohen in: Ha- 
Mayan, 8 (1968), no. 4, 4-12; Weingarten, ibid., 10 (1970), no. 2, 


48-56. 
[Shmuel Ashkenazi] 


TYROL, autonomous province in W. Austria. Jews are first re- 
corded in the Tyrol in the late 13" century: Isaac of Lienz was a 
large-scale moneylender and leased the income from the cus- 
toms. A “Mayr the Monetarius” (*mintmaster) is mentioned 
in 1310 in *Merano. The few Jews living in *Innsbruck were 
massacred during the *Black Death persecutions in 1348-49, 
and in the following decades few are recorded in the province. 
In Bozen (*Bolzano) and Trient (*Trent), scene of the noto- 
rious blood libel in 1475, Jews are first mentioned in 1403. In 
1442 a blood libel also occurred in Lienz. The alleged mur- 
der of Andreas of Rinn on the local “Judenstein” was an early 
17'+-century fabrication on the lines of the Trent blood libel. 
Although Andreas was never beatified, his cult was tolerated 
by the Church in 1755; an attempt to revive the “Ander!” play 
in 1954 was not permitted. 
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Expulsion orders of Jews from the Tyrol issued in 1520 
and 1569 were not enforced, and a few Jews were found living 
there soon afterward, mainly in Innsbruck. After the expulsion 
from nearby *Hohenems in 1676, a few families settled in Inns- 
bruck and elsewhere. Though Tyrol produced few scholars of 
distinction, two of the 178 century should be mentioned: Solo- 
mon b. Isaac and Shemaiah b. Meir Halevi Horowitz. During 
the anti-French uprising of Andreas *Hofer the Jewish settle- 
ment in Innsbruck was pillaged. Legal and economic restric- 
tions on the Jews were not abolished under Bavarian rule and 
were ratified by the estates in 1817. In 1850 about 90 Jews were 
living in the province, mainly in Innsbruck. In Merano, where 
the first Jew settled in 1832, a Jewish settlement developed 
following the growth of the resort town. The Koenigswarter 
burial foundation was established in 1872, a hospital was 
opened in 1893, and a synagogue in 1901. In 1914 there were 130 
Jews living in the province; that year Joseph Link, formerly of 
Hohenems, became provincial rabbi of the Tyrol and *Vorarl- 
berg at Innsbruck, officiating until 1932. He was succeeded by 
E.S. Rimalt, under whom Zionism gained ground. After World 
War 1 shehitah was prohibited in Tyrol. The early 1930s saw a 
rise in the support of Nazism by the local population. Isolated 
Jews living in the province were not molested during *Kristall- 
nacht in November 1938, but the Jews of Innsbruck suffered 
extensively from Nazi attacks. Soon afterward all the Jews of 
Tyrol moved to Vienna. After World War 11 about 11 families 
established a new community in Innsbruck. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.S. Rimalt, in: J. Fraenkel (ed.), Jews of Aus- 
tria (1967), 375-85; Germania Judaica, 2 (1968), 537, 823; K. Kruby in: 
W.P. Eckert and E.L. Ehrlich (eds.), Judenhass — Schuld der Christen? 
(1964), 301ff.; B. Muenz, in: Azj, 70 (1906), 116f,, 141f. 


TYSMENITSA (Pol. TysSmienica), town in Ivano-Frankovsk 
oblast, Ukraine; within Poland until 1772 when it passed to Aus- 
tria, reverting to Poland between the two world wars. An orga- 
nized Jewish community existed in Tysmenitsa from the early 
18 century, under the jurisdiction of the council of the “prov- 
ince of Russia” (see *Councils of the Lands). In the mid-18t* 
century Jews from Tysmenitsa attended the *Breslau fairs. In 
the 1760s, during the rabbinate of Meshullam b. Samson *Igra, 
a new stone synagogue was erected to replace the old wooden 
one which had burned down in 1754. In 1765 there were 856 
Jews paying the poll tax in the town. The Hasidim in Tysmenitsa 
were persecuted in the early 19 century. The Jewish population 
numbered 2,529 (36% of the total) in 1880, 2,049 (26%) in 1900, 
and 2,305 (23%) in 1910. They mainly engaged in trade of agri- 
cultural products and timber, shopkeeping, furriery, and car- 
pentry. In the 1850s Menahem Mendel of Tysmenitsa, author of 
Elef Alfin (1876), was rabbi of the community. He was followed 
by Saul b. Meshullam Issachar ha-Levi Horovitz, author of re- 
sponsa (Besamim Rosh he-Hadash). Before World War 1 there 
was a Jewish school financed by the *Baron de Hirsch Fund. 
Between 1914 and 1920 many Jews moved to *Stanislav, *Lvov, 
and *Stry. Between 1919 and 1939 when Tysmenitsa was within 
Poland, the Zionist movement was active. The community had 
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a library. The Jewish population numbered 1,090 (16%) in 1921. 
The community was destroyed in the Holocaust. There were 56 
survivors, some 30 of whom immigrated to Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Mahler, Yidn in Amolikn Poyln in Likht 
fun Tsifern (1958), index; Dov of Bolehov, Zikhronot, ed. by M. Wis- 
chnitzer (1922), 62; B. Wasiutynski, Ludnosé Zdowska w Polsce w 
wiekach x1x i XxX (1930), 124; I. Schiper, Dzieje handlu hydowskiego 
na ziemiach polskich (1937), index; I. Lewin, Przeczynki do dziejt i his- 
torji literatury zydow Polsce (1935), 9; 15. 


[Shimshon Leib Kirshenboim] 


TYSZOWCE (in Jewish sources Tishvits), a village in Lub- 
lin province, near the city of *Tomaszow Lubelski, E. Poland. 
Tyszowce was granted municipal rights in 1453. Jewish mer- 
chants settled there in the early 16" century, and by the 1630s 
they actively participated in the fairs at Lublin and *Lvov. 
In 1565 King Sigismund 11 Augustus granted the Jews equal 
rights and forbade market days to be held on the Sabbath. The 
*Council of the Lands sometimes met in Tyszowce and dis- 
cussed such important matters as autonomous governance of 
communities, independent choice of rabbis, guardianship of 
orphans, marriage arrangements (Takkanot Tishvits, 1583), in- 
tercession with the government (1624), and financial support 
for Jews in Erez Israel (1742). In 1649 and 1655/57, the Jews suf- 
fered from the armies of S. *Czarniecki and *Chmielnicki. In 
the 18 century they engaged in shoemaking and pottery, in 
addition to commerce. In 1765, 925 Jews living there paid the 
poll tax. In 1815 the town was included in Congress Poland, 
and from 1823 to 1862 the Russian authorities limited Jewish 
settlement in the area because of its proximity to the Austrian 
border. The 732 Jews living there in 1827 comprised 34% of the 
population. In 1857 there were 956 Jews (36%); in 1897/98, 851 
Jews (85%); in 1921, 2,454 Jews (55%). Between the world wars 
all the Jewish parties were represented in the town and there 
was an active community life. 


Holocaust Period 

On the outbreak of World War 11, there were about 3,800 
Jews in Tyszowce. In September 1939 the Red Army entered 
the town but withdrew after a short time, according to a new 
Soviet-German agreement on the partition line. About 1,000 
Jews left the town for the East with the withdrawing Red Army. 
The German army occupied the town at the beginning of Oc- 
tober 1939. In May 1942 about 1,000 Jews were deported to the 
*Belzec death camp. The Jewish community was liquidated 
in November 1942, when the remaining Jews were sent to the 
same camp. After the war the Jewish community of Tyszowce 
was not reconstituted. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Halpern, Pinkas, index; B. Wasiutynski, 
Ludnosé zydowska w Polsce w wiekach x1x i Xx (1930), 60; M. Bala- 
ban, Historja Zydéw w Krakowie i na Kazimierzu, 1 (1931) 330, 4333 
idem, in: Istoriya yevreyskogo naroda, 11 (1914), 166; M. Schorr, Orga- 
nizacja wewnetrzna Zyd6w w Polsce (1899), 11, 17, 18, 82. 


TZARA, TRISTAN (originally Sami Rosenstein; 1896-1963), 
Romanian and French poet. Born in Moinesti, Romania, Tzara 
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was one of several Jews who enjoyed literary repute both in 
their native country and in their adopted land, France. His ear- 
liest poems in Romanian appeared in 1912 (under the pen name 
S. Samiro) in Simbolul, a short-lived review which he founded 
together with the poet Ion Vinea (1895-1964). Tzara’s symbolist 
verse was thereafter published in other leading Romanian pe- 
riodicals and its unusual imagery already heralded “the great 
Faun of poetry” - a title which the French writer Louis Aragon 
was later to bestow on him. In 1916 Tzara left Romania, settling 
first in Zurich and, three years later, in Paris. He continued to 
write Romanian poetry, however, publishing his work in avant- 
garde reviews, mainly in Unu. His collected Romanian verse, 
edited by Unus chief editor, Sasa *Pana, appeared as Primele 
poeme (“First Poems,’ 1934). In Romania Tzara exerted a pow- 
erful influence on the younger generation of poets. 

In Zurich, Tzara was co-founder of the Dada movement 
and editor of its official organ. Until the rise of surrealism 
in 1924, Dada was a literary and artistic sensation, making a 
“clean slate” of traditional forms, dislocating the rules of lan- 
guage and logic, and transforming poetry into an ideological 
weapon. Some of Tzara’s collections of this period are Vingt- 
cing poemes (1918) and Cinéma, calendrier du coeur abstrait 
(1920). In the course of time, his poetic tone became more so- 
ber and restrained, revealing genuine poetic gifts. In 1931 Tzara 
turned to surrealism with LHomme approximatif and published 
an important theoretical essay, Sur la situation de la poésie. He 
became a Communist in 1935 and was active in the French un- 
derground during World War u1. There is little trace of Jewish 
sentiment or expression in his verse, but Tzara became increas- 
ingly preoccupied with an imminent universal catastrophe. His 
later works include O - boivent les loups (1932); L'Antitéte (1933), 
essays; Le coeur a gaz (1946); La Fuite (1947), a drama; La Face 
intérieure (1953); and Parler seul (1950). In 1970 La Monnaie de 
Paris stamped a medal with the effigy of Tristan Tzara “the fa- 
ther of dadaism” engraved by Andre-Henri Torcheux. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Lovinescu, Istoria literaturii romdne con- 


temporane, 3 (1927), 441; G. Calinescu, Istoria literaturii romane... 
(1941), 803; R. Lac6te and G. Haldas (eds.), Tristan Tzara (19607). 


[Wladimir Rabi / Dora Litani-Littman] 


TZELNIKER, MEIR (1896-1980), Yiddish actor. Tzelniker 
began his career at 12 in Bessarabia, Russia, and attended the 
Odessa School of Drama. He played for three years on the 
Russian stage and joined a Yiddish company in 1922. Immi- 
grating to London in 1927, he played in Yiddish at the Pavilion 
Theater, Whitechapel, and then headed the Yiddish National 
Theater Company. In 1939 he took over the Yiddish Theater 
in the Grand Palais, Whitechapel, which played throughout 
World War 11 in modern repertoire and in Shakespeare. He 
made a hit in The King of Lampedusa based on an amusing war 
episode. He subsequently appeared in films and television. His 
daughter, ANNA TZELNIKER (1922- ), who was born in Ro- 
mania, was also a well-known Yiddish actress in London. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Mazower, The Yiddish Theatre in 
London (1987). 
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Historiated initial “U” de- 
picting Joseph being pulled 
from the well by his broth- 
ers, Tuscan School, 15¢ cen- 
tury. Vellum, 16 x 16.5 cm. 
Musée Marmottan, Paris, 
France. © Visual Arts Li- 
brary (London)/Alamy. 


Uc-Uz 





UCEDA, SAMUEL BEN ISAAC (1540-?), talmudist, 
preacher, and kabbalist. Uceda, who was born in Safed, stud- 
ied Kabbalah under Isaac *Luria. After the latter’s death, 
he studied under Luria’s disciple Hayyim *Vital and Elisha 
*Gallico. At the age of 40, he established a great yeshivah in 
Safed where Talmud and Kabbalah were taught. The yeshivah 
was supported by the *Nasi family of Constantinople. Uceda 
also spent some time as a merchant in Aleppo. In 1597, when 
the financial resources of the yeshivah were depleted, he 
went to Constantinople in an attempt to raise funds. There 
he was helped by the philanthropist and scholar Abraham 
Algazi. 

Uceda was apparently the owner of a large library which 
contained many manuscripts. In his Midrash Shemuel (Ven- 
ice, 1579), a commentary on the tractate Avot, he quotes some 
of the early Spanish scholars and his contemporaries from 
books which were in his possession. He also wrote a com- 
mentary on the Five Scrolls. The commentary on Ruth was 
published as Iggeret Shemuel (Kuru-Chesme, near Constan- 
tinople, 1597). It includes sayings of early Spanish scholars 
and of Uceda’s contemporaries. His commentary on Lam- 
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entations was published as Lehem Dimah (Venice, 1606). 
His books had wide circulation and his commentary on 
Avot was printed three times during his life. His sermons 
are to be found in manuscript (Moscow, Guenzburg Ms. 
1054). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rosanes, Togarmah, 3 (1938), 282; G. Scho- 
lem, in; Zion, 5 (1940), 134, 145; D. Tamar, in; Sefunot, 7 (1963), 173-43 
M. Benayahu, Sefer Toledot ha-Ari (1967), index. 


UCKO, SIEGFRIED (Sinai; 1905-1976), rabbi and educa- 
tor. Born in Gleiwitz (Gliwice), Upper Silesia, Ucko studied 
at the Juedisch-Theologisches Seminar, Breslau, and at the 
Hochschule (Lehranstalt) fuer die Wissenschaft des Juden- 
tums, Berlin. After serving as rabbi in Mannheim and Offen- 
burg, he settled in Palestine in 1935, teaching at Kiryat Bialik 
and at a teachers’ training college in Tel Aviv (from 1946). In 
1951 he was appointed head of the teacher’s seminary at Givat 
ha-Sheloshah and was instructor in education at the Hebrew 
University, Jerusalem. In 1955 Ucko became head (later profes- 
sor) of the education department of Tel Aviv University, also 
serving as inspector of teachers’ training at the Israel Ministry 
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of Education. His published works include Der Gottesbegriff 
in der Philosophie Herrmann Cohens (1927) and Al ha-Osher 
re-ha-Tov (“On Happiness and Goodness,” 1951). 


UDIM (Heb. 0°73), moshav in central Israel, 5 mi. (8 km.) S. 
of Netanyah, affiliated with Ha-Moazah ha-Haklait. Founded 
in 1948, Udim had 369 inhabitants in 1970 and 661 in 2002. The 
first settlers, from Poland and Hungary, were later joined by 
Israelis and immigrants mainly from Yemen and Iraq. Farm- 
ing was based on irrigated citrus groves, vegetable gardens, 
and livestock. Other source of livelihood were from various 
retail outlets. The “Roman Breach” in a nearby sandstone ridge 
was once assumed to have been opened in the Roman period 
to provide an outlet for the waters in the Poleg swamp, but 
later archaeological investigation identified the breach as be- 
longing to the fortification installations of a settlement dat- 
ing from the Israelite period. The name, “Embers [i.e., Drawn 
from the Fire]; refers to the founders, who were survivors of 


the Holocaust. 
[Efram Orni / Shaked Gilboa (274 ed.)] 


UDIN, SOPHIE A. (1896-1960), founder of the Women’s 
Organization for the Pioneer Women of Palestine (*Pioneer 
Women, subsequently Naamat U.S.A.). Udin was born in 
Zhinkov, Ukraine, and emigrated as a child to Pittsburgh, 
Penn., with her socialist parents. Trained at Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Library Science (M.L.S., 1929), she married 
Pinchas Ginguld, head of the network of secular Yiddish Folk 
Schools and Teachers Seminary and Poalei Zion officer in New 
York (1922). Udin, who served on the staff of New York Public 
Library (1914-29), specializing in foreign collections, helped 
organize the American Mogen David Adom (March 13, 1918) 
and served as its first national secretary (1918-19). In 1921 and 
1925-27, she went to Palestine to help organize and build the 
Jewish National and Hebrew University Library, introducing 
the Dewey decimal system and Anglo-American cataloguing 
and American-style library education for the staff. Living in 
Jerusalem, she became involved in clandestine Haganah work. 
In 1924 she raised American funds to produce the first Kiryat 
Sefer, the bibliography of Jewish and Hebrew publications of 
the National Library. According to the “legend of the well? 
Udin, with the assistance of six wives of Po'alei Zion members, 
responded to the plea of Rahel Yanait *Ben-Zvi to raise money 
for a well to water trees at a tree nursery near Jerusalem. In 
1925 they founded the Women’s Organization for the Pioneer 
Women of Palestine to achieve this immediate goal as well 
as to support working women in Palestine and to campaign 
for auto-emancipation for all women. Udin established and 
directed the Zionist Archives and Library in New York, col- 
lecting documentation of the Zionist movement and editing 
The Palestine Year Book annual (1945-49) and three-volume 
Palestine and Zionism (1947-48); she published “A List of Ref- 
erences Leading to the Establishment of the Jewish State of 
Israel” in The Journal of Educational Sociology. Leaving her 
husband to continue his work in New York, Udin made aliyah 
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with her children in 1949 when David Ben-Gurion appointed 
her to set up and direct the Israel State Archives (now the Na- 
tional Archives) in the government complex in Tel Aviv. When 
the government moved to Jerusalem, she also moved the ar- 
chives. She helped organize the Association of Americans and 
Canadians (A Act) in Israel in 1951 to ease the absorption of 
American immigrants to Israel; she died in Jerusalem. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Keren. Sophie Udin: Portrait of a Pioneer 
(1984); J-E Rosen, “Sophie A. Udin,” in: PE. Hyman and D. Dash 
Moore (eds.), Jewish Women in America: An Historical Encyclopedia, 


vol. 2 (1997), 1425-26. 
[Judith Friedman Rosen (2™ ed.)] 


UDLICE (Czech Udlice; Ger. Eidlitz), village in N.W. Bohe- 
mia, Czech Republic. It is assumed that the Jewish community 
of Udlice was founded by refugees who fled from the nearby 
community of *Chomutov (Komotau) when the *Hussites at- 
tacked it in 1421. Eleven families were recorded in 1570 and the 
oldest gravestone (still extant until the Holocaust) dated from 
1572. The hevra kaddisha was founded in 1680. The synagogue 
was rebuilt in 1694 and again in 1782. Judah Loew b. Isaac Lip- 
schitz, the author of Hanhagot Adam (Fuerth, 1691) was rabbi 
in the 17" century. In 1724 the community numbered 76 fami- 
lies; 15 houses owned by the local lord were given to 24 heads 
of families in 1727; in 1815 they were destroyed by fire. The 
community numbered 597 in 1809, and in 1824, 111 families 
(481 persons) lived in 40 houses. In 1840 the synagogue was 
rebuilt in Reform style. (It was demolished in the 1920s and 
services were held in the school.) After 1848 the community 
diminished rapidly, most of its members moving to Chomutov 
and until 1869 returning to Udlice only for services. Only 150 
Jews (9.2% of the total population) were left in Udlice in 1880 
and these had declined to 21 (1.02%) in 1910; by 1926 only two 
families remained. Under Nazi occupation, both cemeteries 
and the school were destroyed. The memory of the commu- 
nity is perpetuated in the family name “Eidlitz.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Krakauer, in; H. Gold (ed.), Die Juden und 
Judengemeinden Boehmens in Vergangenheit und Gegenwart (1934), 


130-3. 
[Jan Herman] 


UEBERLINGEN, town in Baden, Germany. Although the 
oldest gravestones discovered in Ueberlingen date from 1275- 
76, a Jewish community with a synagogue and cemetery was 
in existence in 1226. In 1240 the bishop of Constance forbade 
the setting up of a private mint in Ueberlingen either by a 
Jew or a Christian. A Jewish witness to an agreement appears 
in a source dated 1253. Most Jews made their living through 
*moneylending: in 1289 a Jewess, Guta of Ueberlingen, lent a 
considerable sum of money to Bishop Frederick of Montfort 
to permit him to participate in a Church Council in Wuerz- 
burg. The Jew Samuel lent money in 1290 to a minister of high 
position and to the bishop of Constance; even King Louis Iv, 
the Bavarian, was a debtor of Ueberlingen Jews. A tax list of 
1241 indicates that the Jewish population was one of the small- 
est in Germany at the time, but by the beginning of the 14 
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century the Jewish population had grown considerably. A 
Judenstrasse is also noted during this period. A Rabbi Men- 
lin of Ueberlingen is mentioned by Jacob b. Moses *Moellin 
(MaHaRil, 1365-1427). In 1332 an accusation was made that 
Jews had murdered a Christian child. A threatening mob sur- 
rounded the Jews who had gathered in the synagogue and set 
the structure afire, about 300 Jews perished as a result. The re- 
maining Jews continued to live in the city, and two years later 
when King Louis rv, the Bavarian, visited the city he imposed a 
fine on those who had perpetrated the massacre. More Jewish 
lives were claimed by the *Black Death persecutions of 1349, 
after which the city confiscated the synagogue, cemetery, and 
houses of the victims. Jewish gravestones were used to build 
a cathedral. Jewish settlement was renewed, however, in 1378. 
In 1429 a *blood libel in Ravensburg brought about the arrest 
of all the Jews in Ueberlingen: 12 Jews were burned in 1430, 
and 11 saved themselves by accepting baptism. Jewish settle- 
ment came to an end in 1431 and was not renewed until 1862. 
The modern community remained extremely small; in 1895 
there were only five Jewish families in the town and the com- 
munity combined with that of Constance. All five families 
recorded as living in Ueberlingen in 1938 emigrated to Eng- 
land and the U.S. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Germania Judaica, 1 (1962), 389-90; 2 (1968), 
838-42; F. Hundsnurscher and G. Taddey, Die juedischen Gemein- 
den in-Baden (1968), 167-8; L. Loewenstein, Geschichte der Juden 
am Bodensee und Umgebung (1879), 1-56; B. Rosenthal, Heimats- 
geschichte der badischen Juden (1927), index; M. Stern, in; zGyD, 1 


(1887), 216-29. 
[Alexander Shapiro] 


UFA, capital of Bashkortostan, Russia. Under the czars, Ufa 
was beyond the *Pale of Settlement. Its Jewish community was 
established by veteran Jewish soldiers. In 1855 a synagogue was 
built. In 1897 the Jews in Ufa numbered 376 (0.8% of the total 
population). In World War 1 about 1,000 Jewish refugees came 
to Ufa from areas near the front. The Jewish community suf- 
fered from the battles between the Red Army and the White 
Army in 1918. In 1923 there were 1,588 Jews (1.8% of the total 
population). In the entire Bashkir Republic there were 7,167 
Jews in 1959. In 1971 some thousands of Jews were thought to 
be still living in Ufa, but there was no information available 
about Jewish communal or religious life in the town. When 
the community re-emerged in the post-Communist period, 
a full range of communal services developed, a chief rabbi 
was installed, and the Jewish population was estimated at as 
much as 10,000. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Tcherikower (ed.), In der Tkufe fun Revo- 


lutsie (1924), 101-16, 126-9. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


UGANDA SCHEME. In the spring of 1903 Joseph Cham- 
berlain, the British colonial secretary, offered Herzl the Guas 
Ngishu plateau near Nairobi in East Africa - not Uganda, as 
Chamberlain and others later erroneously called it - for a 
Jewish settlement under the British flag. Herzl thought it po- 
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litically imprudent to reject it, since the very fact that a Great 
Power was negotiating with him amounted to a de facto rec- 
ognition of his movement. He considered the offer primarily 
in political terms. Rather than being an impediment, it might 
bring the realization of his ultimate goal nearer. For him it 
was merely a ploy to obtain British recognition of the Zionist 
movement, recognition of Jews as a people, and to bring Brit- 
ain gradually to the conclusion that only in Palestine would 
the Jewish Problem be solved. In these tactics he was emi- 
nently successful. At no time did Herzl abandon Palestine. 

The storm that erupted during the Sixth Zionist Congress 
in August 1903 was unforeseen. The acrimonious controversy 
was largely due to a misunderstanding. It was not the choice 
between “Zion or Uganda” that had been put on the agenda. 
What had been proposed was the dispatch of a Commission 
of Inquiry to East Africa, and Herzl anticipated that the re- 
port would be negative, as it was crystal clear to him that the 
Jews would not go to Africa in any case. 

Moreover, all the controversy was irrelevant, because the 
subject matter became unreal. In view of the protests raised 
by the white settlers in Kenya against the very idea of a Jew- 
ish settlement, the Foreign Office changed its mind. Herzl 
did not shed any tears. In a circular letter to the members of 
the Zionist Executive, he declared that the East Africa proj- 
ect was dead. In mid-April 1904, during a meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive, the leading opponents, the Neinsagers, admitted that 
they were mistaken and expressed their unswerving confi- 
dence in Herzl. 

For a fuller treatment see *Herzl, Theodor. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.G. Weisbord, African Zion: The Attempt to 
Establish a Jewish Colony in the East African Protectorate, 1903-1905 
(1968); The Complete Diaries of Theodor Herzl, ed. R. Patai, tr. M. 
Zohn (1960); O.K. Rabinowicz, Herzl and England (1951); A. Bein, 
Theodor Herzl: A Biography (1962); M. Heymann, The Uganda Con- 
troversy, 2 vols. (1970); I. Friedman, “Herzl and the Uganda Contro- 
versy,’ in: R. Robbertson and E. Timms (eds.), Theodor Herzl and the 
Origins of Zionism (Austrian Studies 8) (1997), 39-53; also in Heb. in: 
Iyyunim, 4 (Annual 1994), 175-203. 


[Isaiah Friedman (2"4 ed.)] 


UGARIT, ancient city located about 7 mi. (11 km.) north of 
Latakia. Though it is not mentioned in the Bible, its discovery 
has had a profound effect on biblical studies, especially in the 
fields of religion, literature, and language. 


Excavation 

The ancient mound of this city, known as Ras Shamra (“Hill of 
Fennel”), first came to the attention of modern scholars after 
a Syrian farmer accidentally uncovered a stone from the roof 
of a well-built tomb chamber containing Cypriot and Myce- 
nean pottery. C. Virolleaud, then director of archaeological 
works for the (French mandatory) government of Syria, first 
excavated the tomb in 1928. In the following year the Mission 
de Ras Shamra under the direction of Claude FA. *Schaeffer 
began systematic excavations that continued into the 1970s 
except for several years during World War 11. 
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of one amora, their punishment varied with the differing aims 
that inspired them; those who thought to dwell in heaven be- 
ing dispersed throughout the world, those who sought to wage 
war against God being transformed into apes and demons, and 
those bent on idol worship being caught up in a confusion of 
tongues (Sanh. 109a). One-third of the tower was destroyed 
by fire, one-third subsided into the earth, and one-third is still 
standing. It is so high that to anyone ascending and looking 
down from the top, palm trees look like locusts (ibid.). This 
aggadah testifies to the existence of ruins at that time, which 
were popularly believed as being of the Tower of Babel. Agga- 
dot about the tower are also to be found in Josephus and in 
the apocrypha (cf. Jub. 10:18-28), while several of its motifs 
are much discussed in Hellenistic Jewish literature. 


[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


In the Arts 

The biblical story of the tower of Babel appears repeatedly 
in medieval and Renaissance literature, treated as an histori- 
cal incident with strong moral overtones. Some examples 
are the Chronicon of Isidore of Seville (c. 560-636 C.E.), the 
Weltchronik of Rudolf von Ems (1200-1254), and the Specu- 
lum humanae salvationis (c. 1324), a Dominican manual of 
devotion which was frequently copied. Giovanni *Boccac- 
cio wrote on the subject in his De casibus virorum illustrium 
(1355-60), as did an anonymous poet of Lyons in Le Triumphe 
de Haulte Folie (c. 1550). Two 17‘*-century Spanish works were 
entitled Torre de Babilonia: one was an auto sacramentale by 
the eminent dramatist Pedro Calderén de la Barca, the other 
by the Marrano author Antonio Enriquez *Gémez. Modern 
treatments include Tower of Babel (1874) by the English poet 
Alfred Austin and Babel (1952), an apocalyptic work by the 
French poet Pierre Emmanuel (1916-1984). 

The subject appealed to medieval artists, appearing in 
12*h-century mosaics at Palermo and Monreale in Sicily and 
in the 13"*-century Cathedral of St. Mark, Venice. There are 
representations in illuminated manuscripts from the 12‘ to 
the 14 centuries, including the German Hortus Deliciarum 
(Garden of Delights) and the Sarajevo Haggadah. Two 15'h- 
century painters who used the theme were the Frenchman 
Jean Fouquet and the Italian Benozzo Gozzoli, who painted 
the fresco of Campo Santo, Pisa, now destroyed. With its 
landscape setting and the opportunities it offered for fan- 
tasy and close observation of the daily scene, the Tower was 
of considerable interest to the early Flemish painters. It was 
generally depicted either as a multistory structure, dimin- 
ishing in size as it rose or, more often, as a square or circu- 
lar building surrounded by a ramp. Some artists illustrated 
contemporary building methods, a fine example occurring 
in the Book of Hours of the Duke of Bedford (Paris, c. 1423), 
where the construction of the Tower proceeds at night un- 
der the stars. In Pieter Brueghel’s Tower of Babel (1563), the 
building - leaning slightly — is shown in a vast landscape near 
the banks of a river, with a king arriving to inspect the prog- 
ress of the work. 
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Although the Babel story might appear to be a temp- 
tation to composers, since the confusion of tongues can be 
expressed most effectively in music, very few works have in 
fact been written on the theme. These are mainly oratorios 
including César Franck’s La Tour de Babel (1865) and Anton 
Rubinstein’s markedly unsuccessful Der Turm zu Babel (1858; 
revised as an opera, 1872). Two 20'b-century works are La Tour 
de Babel (1932) by René Barbier and Igor Stravinsky's Babel, a 
cantata for narrator, men’s chorus, and orchestra (1944, pub- 
lished in 1952). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: IN THE BIBLE: Abraham Ibn Ezra, Com- 
mentary to Gen. 11:1-9; M.D. Cassuto, Mi-Noah ad Avraham (1959°), 
154-69; S.R. Driver, The Book of Genesis (19047), 132-7; Kaufmann Y., 
Toledot, 2 (1960), 412-5; N.M. Sarna, Understanding Genesis (1967), 
63-80 (incl. bibl.); J. Skinner, The Book of Genesis (ICC, 1930), 223-31; 
S.N. Kramer, in: JAOs, 88 (1968), 108-11. IN THE AGGADAH: Ginz- 
berg, Legends, index; U. Cassuto, Commentary on the Book of Genesis, 
2 (1964), 225-49; J. Gutmann, in: Oz le-David [Ben Gurion] (1964), 
584-94. IN THE ARTS: H. Minkowski, Aus dem Nebel der Vergangen- 
heit steigt der Turm zu Babel: Bilder aus 1000 Jahren (1960); LL. Réau, 
Iconographie de lart chrétien, 2 pt. 1 (1957), 120-3, incl. bibl.; T. Eh- 
renstein, Das Alte Testament im Bilde (1923), 125-32; H. Gressmann, 
Tower of Babel (1928), 1-19. 


BABILEE (Gutmann), JEAN (1923- ), French dancer and 
choreographer. Babilée studied at the Paris Opera’s ballet 
school and as a child showed astonishing technical facility 
and natural grace. His career began in Cannes during the Ger- 
man occupation, where he distinguished himself in Le spec- 
tre de la rose and the Bluebird pas de deux from ‘The Sleeping 
Beauty. In 1945 he became the star of Roland Petit’s Le Ballets 
des Champs Elysées (1945-50) in the role of Jeune Homme et 
la Mort (1946). His own choreography includes L'Amour et 
son Amour (1948) and Til Eulenspiegel (1940), as well as one 
of his best for the Monte Carlo opera — Balance a trois (1955). 
During the 1950s and 1960s he acted in French films and stage 
productions. In 1967 he earned the Gold Star for best dancer 
at the International Festival Dance in Paris. In 1979, at the age 
of 56, he danced in Life, created for him by Béjart. In 1995 a 
film, Babilée ’95, was shown in France. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: International Enyclopedia of Dance, 
vol. I, p. 251. 
[Amnon Shiloah (2"4 ed.) 


BABIN, VICTOR (1908-1972), pianist and composer. Babin 
was born in Moscow. He graduated from the Riga Conser- 
vatory in 1928, and then studied composition with Franz 
Schreker and piano with *Schnabel in the Berlin Hochschule 
fuer Musik (1928-31). He married the Russian pianist Victo- 
ria (Vitya) Vronsky in 1933 and with her formed a two-piano 
team, which soon became the most celebrated in the world. 
They immigrated to the United States in 1937; from 1951 to 
1955, Babin was director of the Aspen Institute, Colorado, and 
director of the Cleveland Institute of Music from 1961 until 
his death. Babin composed mostly for Vronsky/Babin perfor- 
mances. Among his works are two concertos for two pianos 
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Nine seasons from 1929 to 1937 were devoted to the sea- 
port at Minet el-Beida (classical Leucos limen, “White Har- 
bor”) and to the acropolis on the western half of the tell, where 
two temples, one to Dagon and the other to Baal, were found; 
between them was the high priest's house, containing a rich 
collection of literary texts. The site of the town rises c. 65 ft. 
(20 m.) above the surrounding plain and stands about 3,980 ft. 
(1,200 m.) from the bay. Its total surface area is 22 hectares. 
From 1937 to 1939 and from 1948 to 1955 work was concen- 
trated on the northwestern corner of the mound, where sta- 
bles, various important residences, and above all the royal 
palace, were uncovered. The palace archives have furnished 
invaluable historical and social data. From 1953 to 1958 a large 
residential quarter came to light, and during the years 1959-66 
the craftsmen’s quarter on the south side of the tell was inves- 
tigated. Some private archives have provided both legal and 
literary texts. An abundance of artifacts including statuettes, 
bowls, and other objects of bronze and gold have been found 
in various points on the mound. 


Early Stratigraphy 

The basic chronology for prehistoric Ras Shamra has been 
established by a series of deep soundings and can be briefly 
summarized thus: Level v, Neolithic, five meters of deposit 
beginning from the pre-pottery to the later ceramic Neo- 
lithic Age (seventh-fifth millennia B.c.E.); Level rv, early 
phase represented by wares of Hassuna and Tell Halaf (early 
fifth millennium B.c.£.), later phase with influence from 
el-Ubaid (c. 4500-4000); Level 111 c and B, Chalcolithic 
(4000-3000 B.Cc.E.); Level 111 A1 and A2, Early Bronze Age 
(3000-2350), probably destroyed during one of the cam- 
paigns of the rulers of the Akkad Dynasty - throughout this 
long period the settlement developed into a formidable city 
with ample storage space for surplus grains, etc.; Level 111 a3 
reflects the nomadic invasion by foreign elements that set- 
tled on the ruins of the previous civilization - they were the 
“torque wearers, whose only traces at this site are their tombs 
(c. 2250 to 2050 B.C.E.). 


History - Middle Bronze (2050-1500 B.C.E.) 

After the disappearance of the “torque wearers” a new ethnic 
element, the Amorites, became the dominant people of the 
Levant. The new urban center which they built at Ras Shamra 
must have arisen shortly before approximately 2000 B.c.E. 
(Level 11). The pharaohs of the 12* dynasty (1990-1780) 
strove to maintain strong diplomatic and commercial ties 
with Ugarit, as evidenced by the presence of numerous statu- 
ettes and other objects. The earliest known thus far is a bead 
inscribed with the cartouche of Senusret 1 (1971-1928); this is 
followed by the statuette of a queen of Senusret 11 (1897-1877) 
and two sphinxes of Amenhemet 111 (1842-1797). Other stat- 
ues include that of an Egyptian vizier and his family and 
those of other priests and important women. Since Ugarit is 
not mentioned in the Egyptian Execration Texts, there is no 
reason to suppose that the city was under the direct suzer- 
ainty of Egypt. 
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In the later Middle Bronze Age, Ugarit is mentioned a few 
times in texts on the Euphrates. Hammurapi, king of Yamhad 
(Aleppo), wrote to Zimri-Lim (c. 1779-1761), king of *Mari, in- 
forming him that the ruler of Ugarit wanted to see the famous 
palace at Mari. Another letter, by an official who was evidently 
writing to Zimri-Lim, suggests that the latter planned a trip to 
Ugarit. Five other references to Ugarit appear in unpublished 
economic texts. The city was obviously one of the flourishing 
“Amorite” city-states of the Old Babylonian Age. The “Amor- 
ite” origin of the dynasty at Ugarit is also reflected in the rul- 
ers’ names, which are also attested as Amorite in a later age. 
The “dynastic seal” used by kings of Ugarit in the Late Bronze 
Age was of Old Babylonian style and bears the name of Yaqa- 
rum son of Niqmaddu; one of these two, either the father or 
the son, was probably the founder of the dynasty. These two 
names also appear at the end of an unpublished list of deified 
rulers. A man from Ugarit is recorded on an administrative 
list from neighboring *Alalakh (Level v11) just slightly later 
than the Mari texts. During the 1969 excavations, Schaeffer 
began to uncover the palace from this period. 


History - Late Bronze (1500-1100) 

There are two allusions to Ugarit in the later Alalakh tablets 
(Level rv) from the 15‘ century B.c.E. One is an epistle or 
agreement having to do with thieves and the other is a frag- 
ment. A letter found at Ugarit from Niqmepa (of Alalakh?) 
to a certain Ibira, probably ruler of Ugarit, can be dated to 
about the same period; the subject was a fugitive groom. The 
dynastic roster alluded to above included three kings named 
Ibrn (for Ibiranu); one of them may have been this 15th-cen- 
tury Ibira(nu). 

Though Thutmose 111 (1490-1436) does not claim the 
conquest of Ugarit in his northern campaigns, he did overrun 
the neighboring states of Alalakh, Nughasse, and Niyi. A vase 
found at Ugarit is inscribed with the name of Thutmose m1. 
In addition, Amenhotep 11 (1436-1416) apparently made a 
thoroughgoing foray into Ugarit’s territory on his first cam- 
paign as sole ruler. The name of Ugarit is preserved only im- 
perfectly in his annals; the initial error must have occurred in 
the first “historical” digest prepared as a preliminary to mak- 
ing the inscriptions. It would appear that the local ruler was 
loyal to the pharaoh and had an Egyptian garrison in his city. 
Another faction was plotting against the pro-Egyptian king. 
Amenhotep 11 quelled the rebellion in the countryside and 
pacified the city. 

The next information about Ugarit pertains to Ammis- 
tamru I, a contemporary of Amenhotep 111 (1405-1367). He 
appealed to the pharaoh for help, evidently when the Hit- 
tite Suppiluliumas (1375-1335) was making his first foray into 
northern Syria. He seems to have had a dispute with a certain 
Niqmepa of Amurru. Other Tell *el-Amarna letters lacking 
the name of the sender must have come from Ugarit about 
this time or during the reign of Ammistamru’s successor, Niq- 
maddu 11. They indicate that the ruler of Ugarit was a loyal 
“servant” of the pharaoh. A scarab and some vase fragments 
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found at Ugarit bear the name of Amenhotep 111. The com- 
mercial relations between Ugarit and Egypt under this pha- 
raoh are further illustrated by an epistle, apparently from the 
overseer of Ugarit’s main port, Ma’h-adu (Minet el-Beida), ad- 
dressed to Nimmuria (praenomen of Amenhotep 111). It is no 
surprise, therefore, that Ugarit is mentioned in a topographi- 
cal list of Amenhotep 111. 

The next ruler of Ugarit, Niqmaddu 11, seems to have 
continued his allegiance to Egypt. His portrait appears on the 
side of an alabaster vase; before him stands a lovely Egyptian 
maiden. She is evidently of noble birth and represents a mar- 
riage tie between Ugarit and Egypt. Niqmaddu sent a letter 
to Egypt asking for two Cushite page boys and a physician. 
His loyalty to the next pharaoh, Amenhotep Iv (1367-1350), 
is proven by the name of the latter and of his wife, Nefertiti, 
on other alabaster vases discovered at Ugarit. 

During the First Syrian War of Suppiluliumas in which 
he defeated the Mitannians and subdued the pro-Mitannian 
states of northern Syria, the Hittite ruler recognized that 
Ugarit was more closely allied to Egypt than to Mitanni and 
thus made the very clever offer to Niqmaddu of an alliance 
against the neighboring states of Mugish and Nughasse. These 
latter had also sought Niqmaddu’s support against Suppiluliu- 
mas and had attacked Ugarit when he refused. Hittite troops 
were sent to rescue Ugarit. The ensuing conflict resulted in a 
conclusive Hittite victory throughout the area. Niqmaddu was 
rewarded with large portions of territory taken from Mugish 
on the north and Nughasse on the east. A report from Tyre to 
the pharaoh to the effect that Ugarit’s palace had been burned 
may pertain to this affair. 

Niqmaddu thus became a loyal vassal of the Hittites. 
Just as his father had clashed with the expansionist rulers of 
Amurru, so he and his own vassal, Abdi-khebat of Siyannu, 
ran foul of Ba‘luya, brother of the infamous Aziru (probably 
while the latter was called to Egypt to give an accounting). 

After Aziru’s return, he continued the feud until he too 
was compelled to submit to Hittite rule. Since both states were 
now vassals of the same overlord, a treaty was arranged be- 
tween them. Henceforth, the entire coastline from Ugarit to 
Byblos was subject to the Hittites. 

Later, in the seventh year of Mursilis (c. 1334-1306), Niq- 
maddu was asked to furnish troops against his neighbors who 
were staging an Egyptian-inspired revolt. He evidently did 
so, and the revolt was suppressed; but just at this time he was 
followed on the throne by his son Arkhalbu, the only ruler of 
Ugarit to bear a Hurrian name. It would appear that pro-Egyp- 
tian elements at Ugarit had staged a coup at the instigation of 
Pharaoh Horemheb (c. 1335-1309; whose inscribed vases were 
also found in the Ugaritic palace); this would explain Ugarit’s 
inclusion in a topographical list by that pharaoh. A second re- 
volt by Nughasse, to which Ugarit may have been partner, was 
smashed by Mursilis who then removed Arkhalbu and placed 
his brother, Niqmepa, on the throne of Ugarit. The size of the 
kingdom was much reduced and even Siyannu was taken out 
of Ugarit’s jurisdiction. 
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Niqmepa was the ruler of Ugarit who joined the Hittite 
allied forces in their confrontation with Pharaoh Ramses 11 
(1290-1224) at the battle of Kadesh (1285). He continued to 
reign for a considerable time after Mutawallis’ death (1282). 
Under Hattusilis (1275-1250), his kingdom enjoyed a renewed 
era of wealth and prosperity, doubtless facilitated by the peace 
treaty between Hatti and Egypt. Ugarit’s position as a key cen- 
ter in the Hittite imperial economy is illustrated by the fact 
that the Hittite king agreed to restrain the activity of even his 
own merchants from Ura (in Cilicia) vis-a-vis Niqmepa. An- 
other decree by Hattusilis prevented Ugaritic citizens from 
deserting their own sovereign and fleeing to the apiru terri- 
tory, i.e., they could not escape the jurisdiction of Niqmepa 
by joining the freebooters. 

At the demise of Niqmepa, there seems to have been some 
dispute over the succession. Two sons of Niqmepa’s widow 
Ahatmilku (formerly a princess from Amurru), Hishmi- 
sharruma and Abdi-sharruma, committed an act of treason 
(lit. a “sin”) against the new incumbent, Ammistamru 11. The 
queen mother was held responsible for seeing that the rebels 
took their shares of personal property and went into exile to 
Alashi (on Cyprus). 

Ammistamru’s domestic troubles were just beginning. He 
decided to divorce his own Amorite wife and apparently discov- 
ered, after she had gone back to her home country, that she had 
not only been a troublemaker but had also committed a “great 
sin” against him - probably adultery. Various attempts were 
made to adjudicate the affair, first before the Hittite viceroy 
in Carchemish and later before the emperor in Hattusas, now 
Tudkhaliyas. After certain acts of hostility between Ugarit and 
Amurru, the emperor imposed a settlement. The erring lady 
was returned to Ammistamru and promptly executed; in return 
an indemnity payment was made to her brother, the king of 
Amurru. Certain difficulties arise from the documents pertain- 
ing to this case; in fact, two separate women may be involved 
though it seems most unlikely that Ammistamru would have 
taken a second wife from Amurru after divorcing the first. 

When the Assyrians (probably under Shalmaneser 1; 
1274-1245) began to put pressure on the eastern Hittite fron- 
tier, Ammistamru was not required to furnish support troops, 
but a payment of 50 minas of gold was imposed upon him as 
financial backing for the war. Neighboring Amurru did have 
to send troops. 

The next ruler of Ugarit was Ibiranu, another son of Am- 
mistamru (rather than the son of the deposed Amorite wife). 
A certain indifference toward the Hittites can be discerned in 
his failure to present himself at the capital and in his not send- 
ing the customary gifts upon his accession to the throne. His 
recalcitrant attitude may have been the result of the new As- 
syrian threat under Tukulti-Ninurta 1 (1244-1208). This time 
the Hittites were not content to accept money in lieu of sol- 
diers. Ibiranu tried to stall, but they sent an officer to muster 
the troops of Ugarit. 

Ibiranu was followed by his son Niqmaddu 111, whose 
reign must have been short. The last known king at Ugarit 
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bore the name Hammurapi. Under the leadership of the last 
Hittite monarch, Suppiluliumas 11, he was more cooperative 
than his predecessors. The reason is clear; a new threat was 
looming, this time on the western horizon. The Ugaritic fleet 
was the backbone of Hittite resistance by sea. Tablets still bak- 
ing in the kiln when the palace was finally destroyed tell the 
sad tale of failure and retreat in the face of an advancing foe. 
Some Ugaritic ships were lost near Cyprus; there was appar- 
ently an advance raid on the coast of Ugarit while the rest of 
the fleet was away. Land forces from Ugarit, led by the king, 
had joined the Hittites in an attempt to stem the tide of enemy 
troops advancing from the west and north. 

Ugarit was sacked and burned in a mighty conflagra- 
tion. Its civilization remained buried until the excavator’s 
spade revived it in modern times. The small colony of Hel- 
lenic tradespeople that lived for a time at Ras Shamra during 
the Iron Age had no idea of the rich cultural treasures buried 
beneath their feet. 


Social Structure 

The Late Bronze Age archives from Ugarit provide a unique 
source for the study of social structure and institutions in the 
Levant on the eve of the Israelite conquest. Geographically and 
politically Ugarit was never a part of *Canaan; in fact, a Ca- 
naanite at Ugarit was listed like any other foreigner. The most 
prominent element in the Ugaritic population was West Se- 
mitic; but there were also many Hurrians there who seem to 
have been considered an integral element in the society. Un- 
like neighboring Alalakh, Ugarit has furnished administrative 
records in both the standard lingua franca, Akkadian, and the 
West Semitic dialect of the indigenous population, *Ugaritic. 
Thus many West Semitic equivalents for Akkadian social and 
political terms are available. 

Ugarit was a monarchical despotism ruled by a dynasty 
that apparently had its roots in the previous “Amorite” culture 
of the Levant (cf. above). The kings, though themselves vas- 
sals of the Hittite emperor (and of the pharaoh before that), 
were recognized by international law as the absolute lords of 
all persons and real estate in their realm. At least for a time, 
the neighboring state(s) of Siyannu-Ushnatu stood in a vas- 
sal relationship to Ugarit. 

By virtue of his ownership of all the lands in the king- 
dom, the king of Ugarit was able to provide estates for all his 
loyal supporters, especially the aristocracy of officials, sol- 
diers, and other noble classes (including the priesthoods). In 
return, the landholders were obligated to serve the crown. A 
person who committed treason against the state or who fell 
hopelessly into debt to a foreign creditor would lose his patri- 
mony. If an estate were left temporarily without an adult male 
to fulfill the incumbent duties to the crown, the king would 
protect the widow as well as his own interests. 

The upper class included the principal palace officials 
such as the high commissioners (rabisii) and the overseers 
(sakinu), whose offices were either identical or parallel (the 
former term is Akkadian, the latter West Semitic). Scribes 
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(tupsarri/tsapiruma) had the great responsibilities of keep- 
ing official records and composing correspondence; many of 
them rose to higher government positions. There was also an 
elite band of “royal acquaintances,’ who shared special privi- 
leges in the palace. 

Yeoman classes included various craftsmen, such as car- 
penters, shipwrights, metalsmiths, cooks, fowlers, etc. Many 
of these lived in a special quarter of the city (cf. above). Farm- 
ers and herdsmen were doubtlessly located in the many vil- 
lage precincts throughout the realm. Little is known about 
the administration of the local town or village. Sometimes a 
whole town would be given to a high-ranking officer as his 
patrimony. Overseers and village headmen governed most of 
the others. Each township was responsible for furnishing a 
certain number of man-days, evidently for corvée labor, each 
year. The peasantry was doubtless employed in the cultivation 
of the nobles’ estates. 

Ugarit’s role as a major metropolitan focus of interna- 
tional trade is underlined by the presence of numerous for- 
eign elements in the personnel rosters. Assyrians, Hittites, 
Egyptians, and Canaanites all made their way to Ugarit on 
diplomatic and commercial missions. The Ugaritic merchant 
fleet sailed the entire eastern Mediterranean from Egypt to 
Caphtor. The evidence from written records has been abun- 
dantly confirmed by the material finds produced in excava- 
tion. Vessels of gold and ivory reflect artistic styles of Semitic 
and other cultural traditions. Alabaster vessels testify to fre- 
quent and close contacts with Egypt (whenever political fac- 
tors permitted). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C.FA. Schaeffer (ed.), Ugaritica, vols. 1-6 
(Mission de Ras Shamra, vols. 3, 5, 8, 9, 16, 17 (1939-69)); J. Nougayrol, 
Le palais royal d’Ugarit, vols. 3, 4 (Mission de Ras Shamra, vols. 6, 9, 11 
(1955-70)); Ch. Virolleaud, Le palais royal d’Ugarit vols. 2, 5 (Mission 
de Ras Shamra, vol. 7, 11 (1957, 1965)); K.A. Kitchen, Suppiluliuma and 
the Amarna Pharaohs (1962); M. Liverani, Storia di Ugarit nell’ eta de- 
gli archivi politici [= Studi Semitici, 6] (1962); J.M. Sasson, in: JAOS, 86 
(1966), 126-38; M.C. Astour, in: American Journal of Archaeology, 69 
(1965), 253-58; idem, in: Orientalia, 38 (1969), 381-414; idem, in: Jour- 
nal of the Economic and Social History of the Orient, 13 (1970), 113-273 
M.S. Drower, in: CAH’, 2 (1968), ch. 21. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.S. 
Smith, Untold Stories: The Bible and Ugaritic Studies in the Twentieth 
Century (2001); D. Psrdee, “Ugaritic Studies at the End of the 20" 
Century,’ in BASOR, 320 (2000), 49-86; W.G.E. Watson and N. Wy- 
att (eds.), Handbook of Ugaritic Studies [Handbuch der Orientalistik, 
Abteilung 1: Der Nahe und Mittlere Osten, Band 39] (1999). 


[Anson Rainey] 


UGARITIC, a Northwest Semitic language spoken and writ- 
ten in northern Syria during the second millennium B.c.£. 
Documents written in this tongue have been discovered at 
Ras Shamra, site of the ancient *Ugarit, and at nearby Ras 
ibn Hani. 

The texts were written on clay tablets in a unique cunei- 
form alphabetic script. This represented a revolutionary adap- 
tation of the Mesopotamian writing method, which was in its 
original form syllabic and logographic and required hundreds 
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of symbols; thus there were separate symbols for ba and ab, ik 
and ki, etc. The Ugaritic repertoire consisted, in contrast, of 27 
basic consonants. An additional sign for samekh and two sup- 
plementary alefs served to distinguish the three fundamental 
Semitic vowels in combination with that consonant, ie., a, i) 
uv’. Rare instances have been noted in which these consonant- 
plus-vowel signs were utilized as pure vowel indicators and in 
two texts the yod seems to stand for a final vowel; otherwise 
the Ugaritic method of writing was entirely consonantal. Five 
small inscriptions show certain unusual features such as minor 
divergences in the shapes of letters and especially a preference 
for only 22 consonants as in the traditional Canaanite *alpha- 
bet. Three of these texts with the shorter alphabet were found 
not at Ugarit but in Erez Israel. 

The corpus of Ugaritic inscriptions so far published rep- 
resents a wide range of literary and nonliterary types. The 
former have attracted the widest attention because of their 
parallels to biblical poetry and epic prose. Of special inter- 
est are the tablets pertaining to the adventures of Baal and 
his consort Anath which outnumber the other literary works 
discovered. In many instances, the language and poetic style 
are — as shown especially by U. Cassuto and H.L. Ginsberg - 
very close to passages in the Hebrew poetry, e.g., the god of 
death, Mot, warns Baal not to boast “because you have smit- 
ten Lotan [Leviathan] the evil serpent, you have destroyed the 
crooked serpent, the mighty one of seven heads.” The analogy 
with Isaiah 27:1 is indeed striking. 

Other mythical works include an ode on the marriage 
of the Moon god (masculine) with the goddess Nikkal (a deity 
of Mesopotamian origin), and a drama about the birth of 
the good and lovely gods which even contains stage direc- 
tions for the cast and parenthetical remarks by the narra- 
tor. Two legendary stories are worthy of special notice, viz. 
that of a certain renowned king named Keret (Kirta) and a 
judge known as Dan’il. The latter is probably to be equated 
with the Daniel of Ezekiel 14:14, 20; 28:3; he was famous for 
his fairness as a judge, revealed especially in his care for the 
widow and the orphan. A major theme of both the Keret and 
the Dan’il epics is the desire for an heir to maintain the fam- 
ily line. 

As the archaeological researches at Ras Shamra continue, 
the variety of religious and literary texts increases. Ritual 
inscriptions include dedicatory formulae on stelae and votive 
objects, lists of sacrifices to the various deities of the Ugaritic 
pantheon, and descriptions of ceremonial acts of worship. 
Extispicy, the “science” of omens, is also represented. One 
unpublished tablet deals with ominous predictions founded 
on unusual births; another is a clay model of a sheep’s liver 
with textual allusions to certain marks and other features 
which the examining priest had to learn to recognize and 
interpret. All of these have their counterparts or prototypes 
in Mesopotamian and Hittite sources; it is quite clear now 
that all these facets of cuneiform science and culture had 
made their mark on the life of Ugarit. For the first time schol- 
ars can compare the linguistic expressions in these ancient 
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literary genres in both the East Semitic Akkadian and the 
West Semitic Ugaritic (with many Hittite and Hurrian par- 
allels as well). 

The classification of Ugaritic within the Northwest Se- 
mitic family is a disputed issue. Many scholars hold that it 
is Canaanite or north Canaanite. It certainly is not identical 
with the dialect(s) spoken further south in the original land 
of Canaan as reflected in Egyptian transcriptions and glosses 
in the *El-Amarna letters. 

The Ugaritic language bears many resemblances to other 
members of the Northwest Semitic family, and to Hebrew and 
*Phoenician in particular. There are, however, also a number 
of significant differences: Ugaritic used a shin-causative stem 
instead of h(ifil), a(fel) or y(ifil); its long [a] vowels had not 
shifted to long [0]; the old Semitic case system was still in full 
force and short final vowels had generally not been elided from 
various verb forms. Barth’s law of thematic and preformative 
vowels in imperfect verb tenses is shared by both Ugaritic and 
Hebrew but, unlike the latter, these forms still distinguished 
four modes, indicative, volitive, jussive, and energic, in cor- 
respondence with classical Arabic (except that the jussive had 
already begun to assume the function of a past or completed- 
action tense). 

To date the Ugaritic lexicon consists of over 2,000 words. 
Many personal names are similar in form and construction 
to those in the Bible. The Ugaritic script was even utilized to 
write texts in the Hurrian language and Hurrian names appear 
alongside those of local Semites. Although the royal scribes 
of Ugarit carried on their international correspondence and 
drew up most of their local documents in Akkadian, they also 
used Ugaritic for various administrative purposes. 

The decipherment of Ugaritic was achieved almost si- 
multaneously by H. Bauer, E. Dhorme, and C. Virolleaud, 
each working independently. Various scholars have contrib- 
uted to the analysis and elucidation of the inflection, syntax 
and lexicography of the language. A major pioneer was HLL. 
*Ginsberg, whose fundamental researches put the grammar 
on a solid, scientific basis. C.H. *Gordon made a systematic 
presentation of the various aspects of the grammar, to which a 
comprehensive glossary was added, along with transcriptions 
of all texts published to date. Interest in the linguistic, literary, 
religious, and cultural information in this newly discovered 
body of inscribed material has been international. Relation- 
ships with the Bible and biblical Hebrew have received most 
of the attention. As more examples of major compositions 
from the Mesopotamian sphere have come to light at Ugarit, 
the influence of Babylonian literature on that of Ugarit has at- 
tracted further research. Attention has also been paid to Ugarit 
against the larger world of ancient Syria including Emar and 
*Mari. Since the 1970s Ugaritology has emerged as a discipline 
in its own right rather than a handmaiden of biblical studies. 
Ugarit Forschungen (“Ugaritic Researches”), 1969 ff., which has 
been publishing articles in several languages, is in the main 
devoted to Ugaritic studies. A scholarly series is published by 
Ugarit Verlag in Muenster, Germany. 
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[Anson Rainey / S. David Sperling (24 ed.)] 


UGODA (Pol. “Compromise”), a type of arrangement be- 
tween the Polish administration and the Jewish Parliamentary 
Club of the *Sejm known as the Koto Zydowskie. According 
to this agreement, certain indispensable requirements were 
granted to the Jews in return for a declaration of loyalty to 
several demands by the Polish government. The compromise 
came as the conclusion to prolonged talks involving a limited 
circle of notables including Foreign Minister Skrzynski and 
Minister of Religion and Education Stanislaw *Grabski on the 
Polish side, and the leaders of the Koto, Leon *Reich and Osias 
*Thon. The negotiations resulted in an official meeting on 
July 4, 1925, in the chambers of Premier Wladyslaw *Grabski. 
Among the matters discussed, which were later announced 
publicly, were economic questions, political rights of citizens, 
organization of Jewish communities, and problems of culture, 
religion, and education. 

The agreement aroused hopes that many painful mat- 
ters would be rectified, such as compulsory stoppage of work 
on Sundays, the *numerus clausus at the universities, and 
discriminatory practices in taxation and credit, and that aid 
would be rendered to foster a national Jewish culture and au- 
tonomous institutions. Nonetheless, of the 42 original para- 
graphs, only 12 were officially publicized in July 1925 with the 
stamp of approval of the Polish government; they were lim- 
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ited to reforms concerning the organization of Jewish com- 
munities, educational aid to schools, the right to use a Jewish 
national language, and religious considerations for soldiers 
and students in government schools. The more serious prob- 
lems that the Ugoda was expected to alleviate were solved on 
paper only, a fact which led Yizhak *Gruenbaum, as spokes- 
man of the Jewish populace, to criticize the leadership of the 
Koto. On the other hand, the antisemitic camp criticized the 
government for its leniency in granting concessions to the 
Jews. While the Ugoda negotiations were in progress, Poland 
had been undergoing a financial crisis due to a tariff war with 
Germany. The situation caused political repercussions which 
resulted in the ousting of the Grabski administration in No- 
vember 1925. The Ugoda was thenceforth regarded with dis- 
appointment by the Jews. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.M. Rabinowicz, The Legacy of Polish 
Jewry (1965), 49-50; I. Schwarzbart, Tsvishn Beyde Milkhomes (1958), 
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[Moshe Landau] 


UHDE, MILAN (1936-_), Czech playwright, publicist, essay- 
ist, and prose writer. Born in Brno, Moravia, into a Czech-Jew- 
ish assimilated family, Unde completed his studies of Czech 
and Russian at the Faculty of Philosophy in Brno in 1958. He 
worked at the literary monthly Host do domu (“Guest in the 
House”). After the Soviet occupation of Czechoslovakia, the 
journal was banned in 1970. Uhde lost his job and was forced 
to publish either in samizdat or under assumed names. In 
1977 he signed Charter 77. In 1989-90 he became editor-in- 
chief of the Atlantis Publishing House. Entering political life, 
he served as minister of culture (1990) and chairman of the 
House of Deputies of the Czech Parliament (1992-96). Uhde 
started his literary career with three collections of stories and 
a satirical anti-regime play Kral-Vavra (“King Vavra,’ 1964), 
followed by a work in verse, Dévka z mésta Théby (“The Bitch 
of Thebes,” 1967). In the 1970s he adapted three novels — by 
V. Paral, I. *Olbracht, and V. Mrstik - for the stage (under 
a pen name). The play Zvéstovani aneb Bed?ichu, jsi andél 
(“The Annunciation, or Bedfich, You Are an Angel,’ 1990), 
written in 1986, is a parody of Karl Marx’s biography. Jewish 
themes are reflected in some characters, names, and stories 
in Uhde's radio and Tv plays, such as Velice tiché ave (1981, 
1987; German, “A Very Quiet Ave”) in which a Jewish woman 
who wants to save herself from being sent to a concentration 
camp uses fake evidence to show that she had non-Jewish 
parents; Pan plaminku (“The Master of Small Flames,” 1977, 
1990); Hodina obrany (“An Hour of Defense,” 1978, 1991); and 
Zazrak v cerném domé (“Miracle in the Black House; 2004). 
After 1989 Uhde wrote essays against racism in Ceska repub- 
liko, dobry den (“Czech Republic, Good Day!” 1995); on tol- 
erance and freedom in a collection of articles entitled Cesti 
spisovatelé o toleranci (“Czech Writers on Tolerance,’ 1994); 
and on Czech-German relations. In 2000 he was awarded the 
State Medal of Merit in the Cultural Sphere by President V. 
Havel. Uhde lived in Brno. 
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[Milos Pojar (24 ed.) ] 


UHERSKE HRADISTE (Czech Uherské Hradisté; Ger. 
Ungarisch-Hradisch), town in S.E. Moravia, Czech Repub- 
lic; in the Middle Ages one of the six royal cities in Moravia. 
The first documentary evidence about Jews residing in the 
town dates from 1342. In 1453, when Jews were expelled from 
all the other Moravian royal cities, Uherske Hradiste refused 
to follow suit; but in 1514, under King Ladislaus 11, they were 
expelled from there too. They settled in small rural commu- 
nities and smaller towns and were not permitted to return 
to Uherske Hradiste until 1848. In 1857 there were 67 Jews in 
the town, rising to 342 in 1869 and 488 in 1880. A new syna- 
gogue was constructed in 1875; it was redesigned in the Art 
Noveau style in 1904. In the early 21° century it was used as 
the municipal library. A prosperous community developed, 
the majority of Jews joining Zionist organizations. By 1930 
the number of Jews had fallen to 353. The few who returned 
after World War 11 were incorporated into the community of 
*Uhersky Brod and later into that of *Brno. 

On the site of the former cemetery, devastated by the 
Nazis, a memorial to the Holocaust victims was erected. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Gold (ed.), Juden und Judengemeinden 
Maehrens (1929), 561-2. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Fiedler, Jewish 
Sights of Bohemia and Moravia, (1991). 


[Chaim Yahil / Yeshayahu Jelinek (24 ed.)] 


UHERSKY BROD (Czech Uhersky Brod; Ger. Ungarisch 
Brod; in rabbinical literature, Broda), town in S.E. Mora- 
via, Czech Republic. It was an important Jewish community, 
probably from the 13" century, first mentioned in a munici- 
pal document in 1470. Four Jewish families lived there in 1558; 
18 in 1615; 59 in 1753; 160 in 1745; and 110 families by the late 
18" century. In 1843 there were 827 Jews; 1,068 in 1857; and 
825 in 1900. 

Uhersky Brod Jews suffered severely during the Thirty 
Years’ War (1618-48). After the expulsion of the Jews from 
Vienna in 1670, many settled in Uhersky Brod. In 1683 a 
plague killed 438 Jews, and another 100 were massacred by 
Kuruc soldiers defending Vienna. The massacre forced many 
inhabitants to take refuge in upper Hungary. There they estab- 
lished new Jewish communities, such as Nove Mesto, *Vahom 
*Trencin, Cachtiace, Beckov, and Vrbove, which after the re- 
habilitation of Uhersky Brod remained under its religious ju- 
risdiction for more than 50 years. Among those killed by the 
Kuruc was Nathan Nata *Hannover, author of Yeven MeZulah 
and Shaarei Ziyyon, who had escaped the *Chmielnicki mas- 
sacres and settled in Uhersky Brod. An elegy in memory of 
the Kuruc catastrophe (composed in Judeo-German) was cus- 
tomarily recited in the Uhersky Brod community on the 20 
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of Tammuz. The community was reconstituted a short time 
after the disaster and developed rapidly. Since the first half of 
the 17" century, some 20 noted rabbis served there, including 
*David ben Samuel ha-Levi (the “Taz”) and, in the 19" century, 
Moses Nascher (1844-54), Moses David Hoffmann (1864-89), 
and Moritz Jung (1890-1912), who established the first high 
school that combined Jewish studies with general education. 
The rabbis, who came from such cities as Vienna, Frankfurt 
a. M., and Cracow, wrote significant theological and historical 
works. 

The community was one of the largest in Moravia. In the 
186 and 19 centuries, many left the overcrowded ghetto and 
moved to Slovakia. 

During the 1848 Revolution, Jewish members of the Na- 
tional Guard prevented the outbreak of anti-Jewish riots in 
Uhersky Brod; they were subsequently forced out of the mili- 
tia. Uhersky Brod was one of the most Orthodox communi- 
ties in Moravia. In 1872 the ultra-Orthodox group in the com- 
munity seceded, in protest against the moving of the bimah 
and the introduction of a choir; bitter strife divided the com- 
munity for more than a generation. Both factions adhered to 
the Orthodox tradition. 

In the nearby village of Drskovice, the well-known Jelinek 
family originated and from there spread throughout the Jew- 
ish world. The rabbi of Vienna, Abraham Adolf *Jellinek, was 
a member of this family. 


[Isaac Zeev Kahane / Yeshayahu Jelinek (24 ed.)] 


Holocaust Period 

In March 1939 the community of Uhersky Brod numbered 489. 
Religious services were held in two synagogues. In 1941 the 
head of the community, Felix Brunn, and seven members of 
the communal council were arrested by the Gestapo and ex- 
ecuted for alleged “underground anti-German activity.’ At the 
end of that year, local Fascists set fire to the great synagogue. 
In early 1942, 350 Jews from Uherske Hradiste were taken to 
Uhersky Brod, to be quartered with and supported by the local 
Jewish families. Subsequently Uhersky Brod became a center 
of concentration for Jews from the whole of southeast Moravia 
before deportation. In January 1943, three transports totaling 
2,837 Jews were sent first to the Theresienstadt ghetto, and later 
to the Auschwitz death camp; only 81 survived. 

In 1945, 30 Jews returned; the community was supported 
by the American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee. It be- 
came a center of religious and social life for the smaller neigh- 
boring communities. In 1948 the Uhersky Brod community 
donated 500,000 crowns to purchase arms for Israel and fi- 
nanced the training of two of its members for the Israeli Air 
Force. After the rise of Communism in 1948, antisemitic riots 
occurred and many Jews were deprived of their livelihood. In 
1948, 20 Jews immigrated to Israel, and the independent com- 
munity ceased to exist; the few remaining Jews were served by 
the Kyjov community. In 1948 a monument was erected in the 
local cemetery, bearing the names of the Holocaust victims. 


[Erich Kulka / Yeshayahu Jelinek (274 ed.)] 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Kaufmann, Die Verheerung um Ungarisch 
Brod durch den Kuruzzen Ueberfall (1894); A. Frankl-Gruen, Jahres- 
bericht der Privat Gymnasial-Lehranstalt zu Ungarisch Brod (1905); 
idem, Geschichte der Juden in Ungarisch Brod (1905); M. Jung, in: 
Jahresberichte der Ungarisch Broder Schule; H. Gold (ed.), Juden und 
Judengemeinden Maehrens (1929), index; Pamdtnik vydany pri 250 
letém vyroci vyplenéni Zidovské obce Uherského Brodu... (1936); B. 
Bretholz, in: Jeaj¢, 4 (1932), 107-81. HOLOCAUST PERIOD: Z. Le- 
derer, Ghetto Theresienstadt (Eng., 1953), 254; R. Iltis (ed.), Die aus- 
saeen unter Traenen... (1959), 58; E. Kulka and O. Kraus, Tovarna na 
smrt (1946), 298; Terezin (Eng., 1965), 55-56. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
J. Fiedler, Jewish Sights of Bohemia and Moravia (1991); Archive der 
Familie aron Dauf Jellinek und deren Verzeigung (1929). 


UHLMAN, FRED (Manfred; 1901-1985), English painter 
and writer. Born in Stuttgart, Germany, and trained as a law- 
yer, Uhlman began to paint when he fled to Paris after the 
Nazis came to power. In Germany, he was at risk both as a 
Jew and as a prominent lawyer for the outlawed Social Demo- 
cratic Party. His first works, studies of French life, resembled 
the productions of “Sunday” painters. His first exhibitions 
were held in Paris by the mid-1930s. In 1936 Uhlman moved 
to England and married Diana Page Croft, the daughter of 
an extreme right-wing Member of Parliament, Sir Henry 
Page Croft. Uhlman was briefly interned as an “enemy alien” 
in 1940. When Uhlman moved to England, his work devel- 
oped more sophistication. He became an interpreter of the 
English provincial scene in a linear style, as in his paintings of 
cathedral cities. After the war he held many exhibitions. He 
was the author of an interesting autobiography, The Mak- 
ing of an Englishman (1960), and also became a novelist of 
some note, whose Reunion (1971) was translated into many 
languages. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


UJ KELET (Hung. “New East”), Zionist newspaper in the 
Hungarian language which first appeared in Kolozsvar (Cluj), 
Transylvania, and was later revived in Tel Aviv. On the initia- 
tive of Chajjim Weiszburg, a leader of the Zionist Movement, 
Uj Kelet was launched as a weekly on Dec. 19, 1918. It became 
a daily in 1920. The first editor was Béla Székely, who was 
succeeded in 1919 by E. *Marton. From 1927 until the end of 
its Transylvanian period, the responsible editor was Ferenc 
Jambor. After the Hungarian annexation of Cluj in 1940, the 
Fascist regime banned the paper because of its strong Zionist 
line. Marton emigrated to Erez Israel after World War 11, and 
in 1948 the paper reappeared under his editorship in Tel Aviv. 
David Dezsé Schon, who had been a contributor, participated 
in its reestablishment and was appointed responsible editor. In 
Transylvania the paper had always reacted strongly to events 
affecting world Jewry and fought for the rights of the Jewish 
communities. Reestablished in Tel Aviv, Uj Kelet encouraged 
the integration of Hungarian immigrants into Israel’s cultural 
life. Its contributors were mostly survivors of the Holocaust 
who had been contributors in Transylvania. E. Marton, who 
died in 1960, was succeeded by his widow, Gisela Marton, 
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while the running of the paper was entrusted to his son Mi- 
chael Marton. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Marton, in: Uj Kelet (Jan. 15, 1954); A. Bar- 
zilai, in: Sefer ha-Shanah shel ha-Ittonai’im, 28 (1968), 322-4. 
[Yehouda Marton] 


UJVARI, PETER (1869-1931), Hungarian author and jour- 
nalist. Ujvari, the son of Wolf Groszmann, rabbi of Ersekujvar 
(Nové-Zamky), Slovakia, was born in Tolcsva. He was edu- 
cated at various yeshivot until the age of 20, when he became 
a journalist in Szeged. By the time he moved to Budapest, in 
1907, he was already well known. In Budapest he joined the 
editorial boards of a number of liberal newspapers, as well as 
the Jewish newspaper Egyenléség. It was in this paper that his 
first and most important novel, Az uj keresztény (“The New 
Christian,” 1907), was serialized. This is the tragicomic story 
of the conversion to Christianity of the head of a small Jew- 
ish community, so that his son may be elected to parliament. 
The book gives a realistic picture of Jewish life in the late 19 
century, of the people who strove to preserve it, and of those 
who helped to destroy it. He never gained a wide readership 
and lived most of his life at starvation level. After World War 1, 
he wandered from one Central European country to another 
and, when he returned to Budapest, every one of his attempts 
to establish a Jewish newspaper met with disaster. His only 
successful enterprise was the Hungarian-Jewish encyclope- 
dia, Magyar Zsidé Lexikon (1929), a carefully written and re- 
sponsible work which, after the extermination of Hungarian 
Jewry, became an important source of information. 

Ujvari’s other works include Legendak és kronikak (“Leg- 
ends and Stories,” 1905), A tulsé parton (“Across the River,’ 
1920), and A mécs mellett (“By Candlelight,’ 1908), memories 
of his yeshivah days. Ujvari’s play, Leviathan (1929), on life 
during the Ukrainian pogroms, was banned in Hungary. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Magyar Zsid6 Lexikon (1929), 922-3; Magyar 


Trodalmi Lexikon, (1965), 444-5. 
[Baruch Yaron] 


UKBA (Ukva), MAR, Babylonian amora of the early third 
century c.z. Ukba’s name is usually prefixed by the title mar, 
which was customarily adopted by members of the exilarch’s 
family. According to the letter of Sherira Gaon (ed. Lewin, 77), 
Ukba succeeded Huna as exilarch; Bacher (JE, 5 (1903), 289) 
dates his accession to a period shortly before the rise of the 
Sassanids. His principal teacher was *Samuel (Er. 81a; Shab. 
108b), who praised his qualities as a judge. A dispute between 
Samuel and Karna was referred to Ukba’s court at Kafri (Kid. 
44b). To his court were applied the words of Jeremiah (21:12): 
“O house of David [the exilarch was traditionally descended 
from David] execute judgment in the morning, and deliver 
him that is spoiled out of the hand of the oppressor” (Shab. 
55a). Moreover, although Samuel's knowledge exceeded that 
of Ukba, the latter passed judgment in his teacher's presence 
(MK 16b). He nevertheless continued to show his respect for 
Samuel by accompanying him home every day. When he once 
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neglected to do so, he acknowledged his fault (ibid.). Ukba 
and his court had close ties with Palestinian scholars, who 
consulted him and by whom he was highly respected (Sanh. 
31b). He corresponded with the nesi’im on matters relating to 
the calendar, such as the incidence of leap years (TJ, Meg. 1:7, 
71a), and the timing of festivals (RH 19b). Among his Baby- 
lonian colleagues was Matna (MK 26b). His closest pupil was 
*Hisda, who also lived in Kafri, and who transmitted many 
of his sayings (Ber. 10b, etc.) 

Ukba was renowned for his charity, of which the Talmud 
gives three particular examples (Ket. 67b). On one occasion, 
he and his wife, in order to avoid being seen and thanked by 
a poor man to whom they were accustomed to give four zuz 
every day, took refuge in a furnace from which the fire had 
barely been swept. On another, his son reported that a man 
to whom Ukba had sent him to give 400 zuz on the eve of the 
Day of Atonement was not, in fact, a pauper. Ukba neverthe- 
less immediately doubled the amount. Finally, even when 
he discovered, on his deathbed, that he had already donated 
7,000 golden denarii to charity, he gave half of his remaining 
wealth to charity (Ket. 67b). Ukba had two sons: Meri (Hul. 
43b) and Nathan (Ber. 13b). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 975-8; Margalioth, Hakh- 
mei, 649-51. 


UKBA (Ukva), MAR, *exilarch in the late ninth-early tenth 
centuries. Ukba was appointed exilarch in succession to his 
uncle Zakkai b. Ahunai (d. c. 890), as Zakkai’s son *David, 
who later became known for his dispute with R. *Saadiah 
Gaon, was then very young. A violent controversy broke out 
between Ukba and the rosh yeshivah of *Pumbedita, R. Judah 
b. Samuel, who acted as Gaon from 905 to 917, over the ques- 
tion of the income of the academy from the region of *Kho- 
rasan. As a result of the interventions of the wealthy commu- 
nal leaders *Netira and his father-in-law *Joseph b. Phinehas, 
Mar Ukba was banished from 909 to 916. According to *Na- 
than ha-Bavli, he was banished to *Kermanshah, in the east of 
the Abbasid Empire. After a time Ukba returned to *Baghdad, 
but the interventions of Netira and his father-in-law caused 
him to be banished for a second time. According to *Abraham 
b. Nathan ha-Yarhi (Sefer ha-Manhig, ch. 58), it is known that 
he settled in *Kairouan, where he received all the honors due 
an exilarch. The position of exilarch was left vacant until the 
appointment of David b. Zakkai. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neubauer, Chronicles, 2 (1895), 78-79; Mann, 
Texts, 1 (1931), 209, 229; idem, in: Tarbiz, 5 (1934), 148-54; Goode, in: 
JQR, 31 (1940/41), 159. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.Z.(J.W,) Hirschberg, 
A History of the Jews in North Africa, 1:207-8; M. Gil, Be-Malkhut Ish- 
mael, 1:208-16; M. Ben-Sasson, in: Tarbut ve-Hevrah be-Toledot Yis- 
rael bi-Ymei ha-Beinayim (1989), 143-44, 150, 155, 181-88. 

[Abraham David] 


‘UKBARA (Okbara), Babylonian town. The three towns of 


“‘Ukbara, Avana (Awana), and Busra, which were all situated 
near each other on the left bank of the Tigris, were regarded 
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as the northern extremity of Babylonia during the talmudic 
period. The largest of these was “Ukbara; the geographer al- 
Mugaddasi said at the close of the tenth century that it was a 
big town with a large population. It fell into decline and was 
destroyed as a result of a change in the course of the Tigris, 
whose chief river bed moved eastward during the 12" century; 
this explains the fact that the town’s ruins are now located to 
the west of the river. During the town’s period of prosperity 
there was also a large Jewish settlement (see allusions to it in 
A.E. Harkavy, Zikkaron la-Rishonim ve-gam la-Aharonim, 4 
(1887), no. 285). During the ninth century *Meshvi of “Ukbara 
achieved fame; he founded a sect which deviated from both 
traditional Judaism and *Karaism. According to the testimony 
of *Benjamin of Tudela, the 12*h-century traveler, there were 
about 10,000 Jews in “Ukbara during the second half of the 
12h century. After the decline and destruction of the town, 
the Jewish settlement also disappeared. However, when the 
Jewish researcher Jacob *Obermeyer visited the site in 1877, 
he found many potsherds bearing Hebrew inscriptions in 
square script. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Obermeyer, Die Landschaft Babylonien 
(1929), 81ff.; A. Ben-Jacob, Yehudei Bavel (1965), 53. 
[Eliyahu Ashtor] 


UKHMANI, AZRIEL (1907-1978), Israel writer and literary 
critic. Born in Sanok, Poland, Ukhmani studied in Sanok at 
the yeshivah of Rabbi Meir Shapiro and was ordained by the 
Tahkemoni Rabbinical Seminary in Warsaw, later graduating 
in agronomy from the University of Toulouse, France. In 1932 
he joined kibbutz Ein Shemer and was secretary of the labor 
council of Karkur. He served as editor of the literary supple- 
ment of Ha-Shomer ha-Zaiir. 

Ukhmani was one of the founders and editor of the daily 
newspaper Al ha-Mishmar. Together with Lea *Goldberg, 
R. Eliaz and Ezra *Sussman, he was a member of the edito- 
rial board of the literary weekly Ittim, which was edited by 
*Shlonsky. He was a founder of the progressive culture (Tar- 
but Mitkademet) and Zavta movements. He was editor of the 
belles lettres section (now the poetry section) of the Sifriat 
ha-Poalim publishing company and a member, for 20 years, 
of the Central Committee of the Hebrew Writers’ Associa- 
tion in Israel, and for a number of years edited its publication 
Moznayim. He was a member of the PEN committee in Israel 
and was co-editor with Israel *Cohen of the annual for liter- 
ature, criticism, and thought - Meassef. Ukhmani published 
works on literary criticism: Le-Ever ha-Adam (1935); Tekhanim 
ve-Zurot (1957, enlarged and expanded edition, 2 vols. 1977); 
and Kolot Adam (1967). His poetical works, written under the 
pseudonym of Ron Adi, are Aval Laylah Laylah Ani (1968), 
Mi-Shaah le-Shaah, mi-Nes le-Nes (1970), Emor Pelaim (1973) 
and Atar Kadum (1976, awarded the Talpir Prize). Yehudit 
Kafri edited a volume in his memory, entitled Bi-Zeva’im mi- 
Makor Rishon (1983). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Rabi, “Mah Yitaron la-Sofer be-Khol 
Amalo?” in: Moznayim, 50:2 (1980), 135-37; R. Kritz, ““Azriel 
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Ukhmani ve-Ran Adi: Bibliografiyyah; in: Erev Rav (1990), 334-393 
A. Holtzman, “Le-Ever ha-Adam o me-Ever la-Sifrut; in: Alei Siah, 


36 (1995), 127-40. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


UKMERGE (Pol. Wilkomierz; Rus. Vilkomir), city in Lithu- 
ania. The Jewish community of Ukmerge is first mentioned 
in a document of 1685. In the census of 1766, 716 Jews were 
counted there, and by 1847 their number had risen to 3,758, 
the majority of whom were engaged in commerce and crafts, 
including tanning. The community of Ukmerge was renowned 
for its conservatism. M.L. *Lilienblum lived there during the 
1860s and it was there that he began his public career and liter- 
ary activity. The community continued to develop and by the 
1880s the number of Jews reached 10,000. A period of decline 
followed, however, when the town was bypassed by the rail- 
roads which were built at that time. In 1897 there were 7,287 
Jews (54% of the total population) and 6,390 (49%) in 1910. At 
the beginning of May 1915 the Jews were expelled from Uk- 
merge, together with those of the province of Kovno. Some 
returned after the war and in 1923 there were 3,885 Jews (37% 
of the population). During the period of independent Lithu- 
ania (1918-40), Jewish life in Ukmerge prospered. A yeshivah 
ketannah (preparatory yeshivah) which prepared pupils for the 
larger Lithuanian yeshivot was established and there were also 
two secondary schools, Hebrew and Yiddish. The last rabbi 
of Ukmerge, R. Joseph Zussmanowitz (of Palestinian birth), 
ranked among the most prominent Lithuanian rabbis. With 
the annexation of Lithuania to the Soviet Union in June 1940, 
religious and nationalist Jewish life was systematically de- 
stroyed. A year later, Ukmerge fell into the hands of the Ger- 
mans. On Sept. 18, 1941, the Jews remaining in Ukmerge, to- 
gether with those of the neighboring towns, were assembled 
in the nearby forest and massacred. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Slownik geograficzny krélestwa polskiege, 13 
(1893), 535-41; Yahadut Lita, 3 (1967), 303-6. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


UKRAINE (Rus. Ukraina), East European republic, formerly 
the Ukrainian S.S.R. At the close of the 16 century there were 
about 45,000 Jews (out of the 100,000 Jews who were then 
presumably in the whole of Poland) living in the eastern re- 
gions of Poland which were inhabited by Ukrainians. Before 
the *Chmielnicki massacres of 1648-49 their numbers had 
increased to at least 150,000; in the census of 1764, 258,000 
Jews were enumerated, though in fact their number was over 
300,000. In 1847, according to official sources, there were al- 
most 600,000 Jews in the Ukrainian regions belonging to Rus- 
sia (the provinces of southwestern Russia - *Volhynia, *Pod- 
olia, and *Kiev; of “Little Russia” —- *Chernigov and *Poltava; 
and of “New Russia” - Yekaterinoslav (*Dnepropetrovsk), 
*Kherson, and Taurida), though they actually numbered up 
to 900,000. According to the population census of 1897 (the 
first general census in Russia), there were 1,927,268 Jews in 
these regions, 9.2% of the total population of the Ukraine. The 
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census of 1926 enumerated 1,574,391 Jews in the Ukraine, sub- 
sequent to the detachment of half of the province of Volhynia 
(the second half was then within the borders of Poland), half 
of the province of Taurida, and a small section of the province 
of Chernigov, while several districts of the Don region had 
been incorporated into it. The Jews then constituted 5.43% of 
the total population of the Ukraine. The census of 1939 enu- 
merated 1,532,827 Jews in the Ukraine (4.9% of the total). Ac- 
cording to the census of 1959, which also included the Jews 
of the regions which had passed to Russia after World War 11 
(eastern *Galicia, northern *Bukovina, *Subcarpathian Ru- 
thenia), there were 840,319 Jews in the Ukraine (2% of the to- 
tal). According to this census, which was generally regarded 
as underestimating their numbers, Jews were concentrated 
in the towns of Kiev (153,500), *Odessa (106,700), *Kharkov 
(84,000), Dnepropetrovsk (52,800), *Chernovtsy (Czernow- 
itz; 36,500), *Lvov (24,700), and *Donetsk (21,000). About 
80% of the Jews of the Ukraine declared their mother tongue 
as Russian, about 17% (142,240) as Yiddish, and only about 
3% as Ukrainian. 


Development and Distribution of the Jewish Settlement 

The Jewish settlement in the Ukraine preceded the unification 
of the area and the formation of the Ukrainian nation. Jewish 
settlements already existed on the banks of the River Dnieper 
and in the east and south of the Ukraine and the *Crimea in 
the periods of the *Khazar kingdom, while ancient Jewish 
communities were only established in the west, in Volhynia 
and “Red Russia” (eastern Galicia), in the 12‘ century. Of 
these the most ancient was apparently *Vladimir-Volynski. It 
seems that the “Russia” mentioned in 13"*-century rabbinical 
literature refers to “Red Russia” These communities absorbed 
the Jewish migration from Germany and Bohemia caused by 
the persecutions and massacres of the 14* (the *Black Death) 
and 15" centuries; later, Jews were drawn to the Ukraine by the 
colonizing activities of the Polish nobility that intensified in 
the 16" to 17** centuries with the consolidation of the rule of 
*Poland-Lithuania over the region. The important role taken 
by the Jews in the economic sphere in this colonization made 
the Ukraine one of the Jewish centers in Poland-Lithuania. The 
number of the communities there increased from 25 during 
the 146 century to 80 in 1764. Even the Chmielnicki massa- 
cres in 1648-49 did not halt Jewish migration to the Ukraine 
and they played a prominent role in its economic recovery 
during the second half of the 17 and the 18" centuries. After 
the Ukraine was annexed by Russia, according to the census 
of 1764, about 15% of the Jewish population lived in provinces 
having communities over 1,000 Jews, while in other prov- 
inces - Volhynia, Podolia, Kiev, and *Bratslav - their propor- 
tion was only 11%. The census of 1897, however, shows that 72% 
of the Jewish population there were living in 262 communi- 
ties of more than 1,000 persons, which, taken together with 
the communities having more than 500 Jews, meant that 37% 
of the Jewish population there lived in towns and townlets in 
which the Jews formed an absolute majority and 22% in lo- 
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calities where they formed 40-50% of the total population. 
In contrast, in the part of the Ukraine which lay beyond the 
Dnieper, in the provinces of Poltava and Chernigov (where 
about 225,000 Jews lived and constituted a majority in about 
two places only and 40% of the total population in three oth- 
ers), 65% of the Jewish population lived in 39 communities of 
more than 1,000. The same situation obtained in “New Rus- 
sia” (the provinces of Kherson, Yekaterinoslav, and Taurida) 
where over 500,000 Jews lived: 76% of the Jewish popula- 
tion was concentrated in 58 communities of over 1,000, and 
Jews formed a majority only in their agricultural settlements. 
In 1897 Jews constituted 30% of the urban population of the 
Ukraine, 26% of them living in 20 towns, in each of which 
there were over 10,000 Jews. 

After the abolition of the *Pale of Settlement, with the 
October 1917 Revolution, the civil war, and the disorders which 
accompanied it, more than 300,000 Jews left the Ukraine for 
other parts of the Soviet Union. Hence they formed only 
5.4% of the total population and 22% of the urban popula- 
tion of the Ukraine in 1926, and 4.1% and 11.7% respectively 
in 1939. In 1926, 44% of them lived in 20 towns, each having 
over 10,000 Jews; while in 1939, 39% lived in the four cities 
of Odessa, Kiev, Kharkov, and Dnepropetrovsk. This intensi- 
fied urbanization did not, however, give them predominance 
in the cities, since there also was a stream of Ukrainian peas- 
ants from the villages into the towns, which assumed a pro- 
nounced Ukrainian character. 

For the history of Ukrainian Jewry after World War 1 and 
in the Holocaust see *Russia. 


Economic Situation 

The migration of Jews from the western provinces of Poland 
to the Ukraine in the 16" century was mainly due to their eco- 
nomic role in the *arenda business on a large or small scale. 
Hence, the Ukraine became a region where Jews managed a 
considerable proportion of the agricultural economy, admin- 
istering complexes consisting of a number of estates, single es- 
tates, or a sector of their economy. Jews also engaged in arenda 
there in the collection of customs duties and taxes, and played 
an important role in the export and import trade in the region. 
The Cossack authorities of the part of the Ukraine annexed by 
Russia beyond the Dnieper opposed the frequent expulsions of 
the Jews from there (1717, 1731, 1740, 1742, 1744), and argued in 
favor of their free admission to the Ukraine (1728, 1734, 1764) 
stating that the Jews promoted the region's trade. When the 
Ukraine (with the exception of eastern Galicia) became part 
of the Pale of Settlement after the partition of Poland-Lithu- 
ania, the Jews continued to play a considerable and dynamic 
role in the economy of the region. In 1817, 30% of the factories 
in Ukraine were owned by Jews. They were particularly active 
in the production of alcoholic beverages. In 1872, before the 
anti-Jewish restriction in this sphere, 90% of those occupied 
in distilling were Jews; 56.6% in sawmills, 48.8% in the *to- 
bacco industry, and 32.5% in the *sugar industry. Only a lim- 
ited number of Jews were occupied in heavy industry, where 
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they were generally employed as white-collar workers. In 1897 
the occupational structure of the Jewish population of Ukraine 
was 43.3% in commerce; 32.2% in crafts and industry; 2.9% in 
agriculture; 3.7% in communications; 7.3% in private services 
(including porterage and the like); 5.8% in public services (in- 
cluding the liberal professions); and 4.8% of no permanent 
occupation. Under the Soviet regime, by 1926, it had become 
20.6% in arts and crafts; 20.6% in public services (administra- 
tive work); 15.3% workers (including 6.6% industrial workers); 
13.3% in commerce; 9.2% in agriculture; 1.6% in liberal pro- 
fessions; 8.9% unemployed; 7.3% without profession; and 3.2% 
miscellaneous (pensioners, invalids, etc.). The proportion of 
Jews in various administrative branches was 40.6% in the eco- 
nomic administration and 31.9% in the medical sanitary ad- 
ministration. After large numbers of Jews had been absorbed 
under the Five-Year Plan in heavy industry (especially the 
metal and automobile industries), in the artisan cooperatives 
(in which there were over 70,000 Jewish members — 12.9% of 
the membership), and in agriculture (16,500 families in the 
cooperative farms), the proportion of Jews living in villages 
rose to 14% of the Jewish population. 


Hatred of the Jews 

When the Jews settled in the Ukraine during the period of 
Polish rule, they found themselves between hammer and an- 
vil: under the arenda system the Jewish lessee administered 
the estate in the name of the Polish landowner, and, if living 
in the town, he found his customers among the nobility, offi- 
cials, the Catholic clergy, and the local army garrison. To the 
enslaved peasants and rebellious Cossacks, Ukrainians, and 
Greek-Orthodox the Jewish lessee appeared both as an infidel 
and an alien - an emissary of the Polish Catholic noblemen 
who sought to dominate them. The Ukrainian townsman was 
jealous of his urban rival, the unbelieving Jew, whose success 
was due to the assistance of the foreign and hated Polish re- 
gime. In times of rebellion and war, this hatred and jealousy 
was vented in severe persecutions and horrifying massacres, 
such as the Chmielnicki massacres of 1648-49, when over 
100,000 Jews were brutally killed and almost all the commu- 
nities of the Ukraine were destroyed, and the persecutions of 
the *Haidamaks in the 18" century, which were more limited 
in scope but even more terrible in their cruelty. These mas- 
sacres, whose perpetrators were admired as national heroes, 
gave rise to a popular tradition of hatred toward the Jews in the 
Ukraine; it was nurtured by the increase of the Jewish popula- 
tion in the country, by its economic position, and later by the 
propagation of the Russian language and culture by Jews - an 
act which the nationalist Ukrainian intellectuals (the “Ukrain- 
ophiles”) regarded as collaboration with the “Muscovite” Rus- 
sian government in its campaign against their awakening as a 
separate nation. This tradition of hatred toward the Jews found 
its expression in both folk songs and literature (T. Shevchenko; 
N. Gogol), in historiography (N. Kostomarov), and in politi- 
cal thought (M. Dragomanov). The Nationalist and Socialist 
Party of the Ukraine was also imbued with anti-Jewish feel- 
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BABI YAR 


and orchestra and other compositions for one and two pianos, 
chamber music and songs. 


[Max Loppert and Marina Rizarev (2™4 ed.)] 


BABI YAR, ravine on the outskirts of *Kiev which has come 
to symbolize the murder of Jews by the Einsatzgruppen (mo- 
bile killing units) in the German-occupied Soviet Union and 
the persistent failure to acknowledge Jewish memory. 

On September 19, 1941, the advancing German army 
captured Kiev, the capital of the Ukraine. Within a week, a 
number of buildings occupied by German military and civil- 
ian authorities were blown up by the NKvp, the Soviet secret 
police. In retaliation, the Germans proceeded to kill all the 
Jews of Kiev. An order was posted throughout the city in both 
Russian and Ukrainian: 


Kikes of the city of Kiev and vicinity! On Monday, Septem- 
ber 29, you are to appear by 7:00 A.M. with your possessions, 
money, documents, valuables and warm clothing at Dorogo- 
zhitshaya Street, next to the Jewish cemetery. Failure to appear 
is punishable by death. 


From the cemetery, the Jews were marched to Babi Yar, a ra- 
vine only two miles from the center of the city. A truck driver 
at the scene described what he saw: 


I watched what happened when the Jews — men, women and 
children — arrived. The Ukrainians led them past a number of 
different places where one after another they had to remove 
their luggage, then their coats, shoes, and overgarments and 
also underwear. They had to leave their valuables in a desig- 
nated place. There was a special pile for each article of cloth- 
ing. It all happened very quickly ... I don’t think it was even a 
minute from the time each Jew took off his coat before he was 
standing there completely naked.... 

Once undressed, the Jews were led into the ravine which 
was about 150 meters long and 30 meters wide and a good 15 
meters deep...When they reached the bottom of the ravine they 
were seized by members of the Schultpolizei and made to lie 
down on top of Jews who had already been shot. That all hap- 
pened very quickly. The corpses were literally in layers. A po- 
lice marksman came along and shot each Jew in the neck with 
a submachine gun ... I saw these marksman stand on layers of 
corpses and shoot one after the other ... The marksman would 
walk across the bodies of the executed Jews to the next Jew who 
had meanwhile lain down and shoot him. 


In the days between Rosh Hashanah and Yom Kippur, the 
Jewish New Year and the Day of Atonement, 33,771 Jews were 
murdered at Babi Yar. In the following months, Babi Yar re- 
mained in use as an execution site for “gypsies” (Roma and 
Sinta) and Soviet prisoners of war. Soviet accounts after the 
war speak of 100,000 dead. Research does not substantiate 
such a number. The true number may never be known. 

In August 1943, in the face of the Red Army advance 
against German troops, the mass graves of Babi Yar were dug 
up and the bodies burned in an attempt to remove the evi- 
dence of mass murder. Paul Blobel, the commander of Son- 
derkommando 4a, whose troops had slaughtered the Jews of 
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Kiev, returned to Babi Yar. For more then a month, his men 
and workers conscripted from the ranks of concentration 
camp inmates dug up the bodies. Bulldozers were required to 
reopen the mounds. Massive bone-crushing machinery was 
brought to the scene. The bodies were piled on wooden logs, 
doused with gas, and ignited. 

When the work was done, the workers from the concen- 
tration camp were killed. Under cover of darkness on Sep- 
tember 29, 1943, 25 of them escaped. Fifteen survived to tell 
what they had seen. 

Despite efforts to suppress the memory of Babi Yar, af- 
ter the war the Soviet public at large learned of the mur- 
ders through newspaper accounts, official reports, and belles 
lettres. In 1947 I. Ehrenburg in his novel Burya (“The Storm” 
described dramatically the mass killing of the Jews of Kiev in 
Babi Yar. Preparations were made for a monument at Babi Yar 
as a memorial to the victims of Nazi genocide. The architect 
A.V. Vlasov had designed a memorial and the artist B. Ovchin- 
nikov had produced the necessary sketches. 

But since the Soviet antisemitic campaign of 1948-49, an 
effort was made to eliminate all references to Babi Yar. This 
policy had as an objective the removal from Jewish conscious- 
ness of those historical elements that might sustain it. Even 
after the death of Stalin, Babi Yar remained lost in the “mem- 
ory hole” of history. Intellectuals, however, refused to be si- 
lent. On Oct. 10, 1959, the novelist Viktor Nekrasov cried out 
in the pages of Literaturnaya Gazeta for a memorial at Babi 
Yar, and against the official intention to transform the ravine 
into a sports stadium. Far more impressive was the poem Babi 
Yar written by Yevgeni *Yevtushenko published in the same 
journal on Sept. 19, 1961. 


No gravestone stands on Babi Yar; 
Only coarse earth heaped roughly on the gash: 
Such dread comes over me. 


With its open attack upon antisemitism and its implied de- 
nunciation of those who rejected Jewish martyrdom, the 
poem exerted a profound impact on Soviet youth as well as 
upon world public opinion. Dmitri Shostakovich set the lines 
to music in his 13" Symphony, performed for the first time 
in December 1962. 

Russian ultranationalism struck back almost imme- 
diately. Yevtushenko was sharply criticized by a number of 
literary apologists of the regime and then publicly denounced 
by Premier Nikita Khrushchev in Pravda on March 8, 1963. 
The theme of a specific Jewish martyrdom was condemned. 
But Babi Yar would not remain suppressed. It again sur- 
faced during the summer of 1966 in a documentary novel 
written by Anatoly Kuznetsov published in Yunost (Eng. tr. 
1967). Earlier that year the Ukrainian Architects Club in Kiev 
held a public exhibit of more than 200 projects and some 30 
large-scale detailed plans for a memorial to Babi Yar. None of 
the inscriptions in the proposed plans mentioned Jewish 
martyrdom. Only after the collapse of the Soviet Union did 
the new Ukrainian government acknowledge the specific 
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ings. The *pogroms of 1881-82 broke out and spread through 
the provinces of the Ukraine; after 1917, in the Civil War and 
under the regime of S. *Petlyura (the “Socialist” government), 
about 100,000 Jews were murdered in the Ukraine (1919-20), 
as in the days of Chmielnicki and with the same cruelty. Two 
decades of Soviet regime did little to eradicate the hostility 
against the Jews: during World War 11 great parts of the Ukrai- 
nian population wholeheartedly collaborated with the Nazis 
in exterminating the Jews in the occupied Ukraine. 


The Period of the Independent Ukraine and Jewish 
National Autonomy 

The period from March 1917 to August 1920 constitutes a 
special chapter in the history of the Jews of the Ukraine. The 
Ukrainians established a National Council (the Rada), which 
in January 1918 proclaimed the separation of the Ukraine from 
Russia; this episode came to an end in August 1920, when the 
Red Army completed the conquest of the Ukraine. During 
this time the leaders of the Ukrainian nationalist movement 
attempted to reach an agreement with the Jews. They estab- 
lished relations with the leaders of Zionism in eastern Gali- 
cia, and jointly waged a struggle against Polish aims in the 
Ukraine. During this period the Jews were represented in the 
Rada (with 50 delegates), a secretariat for Jewish affairs was 
established (July 1917), and a law passed on “personal na- 
tional autonomy” for the national minorities, among which, 
the Jews were included. The Jewish ministry (M. *Silberfarb 
was the first minister; he was succeeded by J.W. *Latzki-Ber- 
tholdi) passed a law providing for democratic elections to the 
administrative bodies of the communities (December 1918), 
a Jewish National Council was formed, and the Provisional 
National Council of the Jews of the Ukraine was convened 
(November 1918). These institutions were short-lived. In July 
1918 the autonomy was abolished, the Jewish ministry was 
dissolved and the pogroms which then took place - without 
the Ukrainian government taking any effective measures to 
assure the security of the Jewish population — proved that the 
whole of this project had been directed more at securing the 
assistance of the Jewish parties in order to achieve complete 
separation from Russia than at really developing a new posi- 
tive attitude toward the Jews. 


Religious and Social Movements in Ukrainian Jewry 

Ukrainian Jewry became a focus of religious and social fer- 
ment within Judaism from the late 17** century. The massa- 
cres and sufferings endured by the Jews in the Ukraine also 
introduced spiritual and social trends. The messianic agita- 
tion which followed the massacres of 1648-49 paved the way 
for the penetration of *Shabbateanism, while at the time of 
the Haidamak persecutions and the revival of *blood libels, 
the *Frankist movement made its appearance, and *Hasidim 
as inaugurated by “Israel b. Eliezer Ba’al Shem Tov developed 
and spread rapidly through the country. After the pogroms 
of the 1880s, the Ukraine was not only the birthplace of the 
*Hibbat Zion, the *Bilu, and the *Am Olam movements but 
also of the Dukhovno-bibleyskoye bratstvo (“Spiritual Bibli- 
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cal Brotherhood,” founded by Jacob *Gordin and his circle) 
which sought to “bring back” the Jews to the religious purity 
of the Bible and thus draw them closer to Christianity. Activist 
and revolutionary trends were also prominent in the Hebrew 
and Yiddish literature which emerged in the Ukraine during 
the 19t* and 20 centuries. 

During the 1920s and the early 1930s three Jewish dis- 
tricts were created in the areas of Jewish settlement in south- 
eastern Ukraine (*Kalininskoye, Stalinskoye, and *Zlatopol; 


see also *Yevsektsiya). 
[Benzion Dinur (Dinaburg)] 


After World War 11 

During the last stages of World War 11 and in the period after 
it, when Nikita Khrushchev was the ruling party man of the 
Ukraine, Ukrainian Jews who, during the occupation, fled or 
were evacuated to Soviet Asia, began to stream back and claim 
their previous housing, possessions, and positions. They were 
met with outspoken hostility by most of the Ukrainians who 
had taken their place. The administration refused to interfere 
in favor of the Jews and generally showed “understanding” for 
the anti-Jewish reaction, even hushing up violent clashes (as, 
e.g., in Kiev). When Khrushchev became the ruling figure in 
the U.S.S.R. after Stalin’s death, and particularly in the 1960s, 
the traditional hatred of Jews in the Ukraine was again allowed 
to find free expression in pseudo-scientific literature (e.g., the 
book by the professional antisemite Trofim Kichko, Judaism 
without Embellishment, which appeared in 1963 under the aus- 
pices of the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences) and in various 
popular brochures and periodicals. This official anti-Jewish 
atmosphere prevailed in the Ukraine during the whole post- 
war period. The only synagogue in Kharkov was closed down 
in 1948 and its aged rabbi sent to a labor camp. In Kiev the 
only remaining synagogue was put under severe surveillance 
of the secret police, more than in other Soviet cities. Yiddish 
folklore concerts and shows were almost completely banned 
from the Ukrainian capital, Kiev, though they were allowed to 
take place occasionally in Ukrainian provincial towns. 

An interesting reaction to this trend “from above” be- 
came noticeable in the late 1960s among Ukrainian intellec- 
tuals who openly strove to achieve more freedom in civil and 
national rights. Though engaged in defending the Ukrainian 
character of their republic against “russification,’ some of 
them went out of their way to emphasize their solidarity with 
Jewish demands for the revival of Jewish culture and edu- 
cation. They also identified with the Jewish attempt to keep 
alive the remembrance of the Holocaust against the official 
policy of obliterating it. Young Ukrainian writers, most of 
them Communist Party members, expressed this new trend 
in Ukrainian national thought in various ways, and even in 
labor camps after their arrest for “bourgeois nationalism.” A 
particular impression was made in 1966 by the speech of the 
writer Ivan Dzyuba in *Babi Yar on the anniversary of the 
massacre (October 29). It was published only in the West, 
but it became widely known among Jews and educated non- 
Jews in the Ukraine. 
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From 1969 some Jewish families in Kharkov, Kiev, and 
Odessa were allowed to leave the U.S.S.R. for Israel. In the 
following two decades Jewish life continued to be repressed 
as in the U.S.S.R. as a whole. Religious life was centered in 
the synagogues. In the mid-1970s there were an estimated 
dozen functioning in the Ukraine. Many Jews were able to 
leave during the large wave of emigration in the 1970s, arriv- 
ing largely in the United States and Israel. During the 1970s 
and 1980s Kiev became a major center of underground Jew- 
ish culture and pro-aliyah agitation. (For general develop- 
ments, see *Russia.) 


In Independent Ukraine 

According to the Soviet census there were 487,300 Jews liv- 
ing in Ukraine in 1989. This figure included 100,600 in Kiev, 
69,100 in Odessa province (city and surrounding oblast), 
50,100 in Dnepropetrosk province, and 48,900 in Kharkov 
province. By late 1991 the number of Jews in the Ukraine was 
estimated at 325,000. The number of Ukrainian Jews emigrat- 
ing from the late 1980s was the following: 1988 — 8,770; 1989 (to 
Israel) — 32,547; 1990 — 60,074, and 1991 (to Israel) — 41,264. The 
geographical breakdown of emigration for 1989-1991 (from 
1990 only to Israel) was: from Kiev — 33,818; Odessa province — 
19,741; Kharkov province - 11,945; Dnepropetrosk province — 
7,501; and Zhitomir province — 5,005. Large-scale emigration 
continued through the 1990s. At the end of the process over 
80% had left, leaving an estimated 84,000 in 2005. 

Ukraine declared its independence on August 24, 1991, 
with the majority of the republic's Jews also voting for inde- 
pendence. Ona number of occasions the leaders of the Ukrai- 
nian national movement “Rukh” expressed a positive attitude 
toward the Jews of the Ukraine and the desire to cooperate 
with them. To further that goal, an international conference 
was held in Kiev in June 1991 on Ukrainian-Jewish relations, 
with the participation of leading Ukrainian public figures. 
Ukrainian president Kravchuk spoke at the public meeting 
commemorating the 50" anniversary of the mass murder of 
Kiev’s Jews at Babi Yar. In his speech the president acknowl- 
edged the Ukrainian people's share of guilt for the destruction 
of the Jews and asked for the Jewish people's forgiveness. He 
also called for the UN to support the initiative of U.S. president 
George Bush and rescind the UN resolution equating Zionism 
with racism. In 1990, before the splitting up of the U.S.S.R., 
four Jewish deputies were elected to the Supreme Soviet of 
the Ukrainian republic. 

Under Soviet rule, Bogdan *Chmielnicki, the leader re- 
sponsible for the unprecedented Cossack slaughter of Jews in 
the mid-17" century, had been considered a Ukrainian na- 
tional hero. With the growth, however, of Ukrainian sepa- 
ratist feeling, Chmielnicki became less of a hero due to the 
fact that he had concluded a pact with Moscow which trans- 
formed Ukraine into a Russian colony. Today Simon *Petly- 
ura (1879-1926) is considered the pre-eminent national hero 
since he headed the country during the brief years of its in- 
dependence after World War 1. Petlyura’s responsibility for 
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pogroms during the Civil War is denied by Ukrainian na- 
tionalists. In Ukraine the Jewish hero Shalom *Schwarzbard, 
who assassinated Petlyura in Paris for supporting the perpe- 
trators of pogroms, is today viewed as having been a Soviet 
secret police agent. 

Grass roots antisemitism has not disappeared in Ukraine. 
According to the results of a sociological survey conducted in 
November 1990, 7 percent of the population firmly believe in 
the existence of an international “Zionist” conspiracy, while 
68 percent believe that such a conspiracy may exist; 10 percent 
believe that the Jews bear considerable responsibility for the 
suffering of other peoples (e.g., the Ukrainians) in the Soviet 
Union in the 20 century; and 20 percent believe that Jews 
have an unpleasant appearance. 

A law on ethnic minorities grants Ukrainian Jews the 
right of national-cultural autonomy. In 1992 several Jewish 
publications appeared, including three (Vozrozhdenie-91, Evre- 
iskie vesti, and Khadashot) in Kiev. Study (often by amateurs) 
of local Jewish history is being developed in the republics. 
The Jewish Culture Association of Ukraine was headed by 
Ilya Levitas; the rival Association of Jewish Public Organiza- 
tions of Ukraine was headed by the co-chairman of vAAD of 
the cis, Iosif Zisels. 

In late 1991, 120 Jewish organizations were operating in 
Ukraine. The Ukrainian Jewish Congress was established in 
Oct. 1991. The American rabbi Yankel Blau was named chief 
rabbi of Ukraine. Several synagogues confiscated in the 1920s 
and 1930s were returned by Ukrainian authorities, among 
them those of the Jewish communities of Kharkov, Donets, 
Vinnitsa, Odessa, Lvov, Shepetovka, Kirovograd, and Dra- 


hobych. 
[Michael Beizer] 


In 1993 Leonid Kuchma was elected president of the 
Ukraine, which put an end to the moderate nationalist gov- 
ernment in the country; Kuchma was regarded as a more 
pro-Russian leader, who favored closer ties with Moscow. The 
Black Sea fleet and the Crimean question continued to be, 
however, burning issues in the relations with Russia. 

In April 1994, the Academies of Sciences in the Ukraine 
and in Israel signed an agreement on cooperation. In Sep- 
tember 1995 Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin paid an official 
visit to the Ukraine. 


JEWISH LIFE. The main umbrella organization of Ukrainian 
Jewry in the 1990s was the Association of Jewish Communi- 
ties and Organizations of Ukraine (vA ap). The Jewish Council 
of the Ukraine (jcu) was registered in the Ministry of Justice 
of the Ukraine in January 1993 as the second umbrella orga- 
nization of Ukrainian Jewry. In the words of the Jewish ac- 
tivist Arkadii Monastyrsky, the jcu united all the Jews of the 
Ukraine, whereas the va AD was merely a council of chairper- 
sons of Jewish organizations. Despite the obvious rivalry be- 
tween both federations, there was no lack of cooperation be- 
tween them. In 1993 both rival umbrella organizations agreed 
on cooperation in such matters as Holocaust commemoration 
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and the program “Righteous Gentiles” (in June), and also on 
common endeavors for the establishment of the Methodologi- 
cal Center for Jewish Education under the aegis of the Ukrai- 
nian Ministry of Education (in September 1993). 

The Solomon's University in Kiev, one of the four Jew- 
ish universities operating in the former Soviet Union, was 
formerly established in 1993. The International Memorial 
Foundation Ianovsky Camp was established in Lvov in the 
beginning of 1993. The newly established foundation issued 
a declaration in which it explained its goals: to liquidate a 
penitentiary colony at the site of the former Nazi camp in the 
outskirts of Lvov; to set up a memorial complex, which would 
include a Holocaust museum and the international center of 
documentation on the Jews of Galicia. 

In March 1994, the training center for teachers in Jewish 
day and Sunday schools in the Ukraine, Belarus and Moldova 
opened in Kiev. It was supported by the Jcu, va aD, the Ukrai- 
nian Ministry of Education, and the Foundation for Culture 
and Education in the Diaspora. 

There were 19 Jewish periodical publications in the 
Ukraine in 1993, among them 10 were issued only in Kiev, 2 
in Kharkov, 2 in Dnepropetrovsk, 2 in Chernovtsy, others in 
Donetsk, Simferopol and Bershad. The papers were issued in 
Russian, Ukrainian, and, to a lesser extent — in Yiddish. The 
oldest and the most important Jewish newspapers were the 
monthly Vozrozhdenie-91 (“Revival-91”), the continuation of 
Vozrozhenie (see JDB, 1993, p. 364), Khadashot-Novosti (“The 
News”), and Evreiskie vesti (“Jewish Reports”), all published 
in Kiev. 

A number of academic conferences on Jewish issues were 
held in the Ukraine. In October 1993 alone there were three 
such events: two international scientific conferences, “The 
Holocaust of Galician Jewry - Problems of History, Politics 
and Morality,’ held in Lvov, and “The Beilis Trial: Current 
Perspectives,” held in Kiev; and the conference “Overcoming 
Chauvinism and Extremism - the Prerequisite for Inter-Eth- 
nic Harmony and Civil Peace in the Ukraine,” held in Kiev. At 
the end of 1994, the conference “Jewish Culture, History and 
Tradition” was held in Odessa. 

Jewish communal life continued to flourish in the fol- 
lowing years. By 2005 over 250 Jewish organizations were ac- 
tive and education had expanded into a network that included 
14 Jewish day schools, 10 yeshivot, and 70 Hebrew and Sun- 
day schools. Large and active Jewish communities thrived in 
Kiev, Kharkov, Odessa, and Dnepropetrovsk. In late 2004, a 
new Jewish community complex opened in Zaparozhye with 
a theater, gym, kosher kitchen, library, Jewish school, kinder- 
garten, orphanage, and welfare center. 

The All-Ukrainian Jewish Congress (Aujc), founded in 
1997, united the country’s disjointed Jewish organizations in 
order to promote the Jewish national renascence. It is a vol- 
unteer, independent action organization whose membership 
includes over 120 different public associations, cultural as- 
sociations, and funds. Also in 1997 the Jewish Foundation of 
Ukraine was founded as a Jewish charitable organization col- 
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lecting funds for needs of Jewish organizations and commu- 
nities in Ukraine. 

In 1998, a new umbrella organization, the Jewish Con- 
federation of Ukraine (Jcu), was founded, uniting the Asso- 
ciation of Jewish Communities and Organizations of Ukraine 
(vAAD), the Jewish Council of Ukraine, the Union of Jewish 
Religious Organizations of Ukraine, and the Kiev Municipal 
Jewish Community. 

Another group, the Congress of Jewish Religious Orga- 
nizations, under Chabad Lubavitch, has also been active in 
recent years. The World Union for Progressive Judaism has 
a rabbi based in Kiev and additional Reform congregations 
operate in Lvov and Kerch; the World Union also runs leader- 
ship seminars as well as holiday and summer programs. The 
Masorti (Conservative) movement runs a Sunday school and 
youth group in Kiev, and operates day schools, youth activi- 
ties, and summer camps in several smaller cities. 


Antisemitism 

There were a number of right-wing nationalist and antise- 
mitic groups in the Ukraine in 1993-94. Among the most 
conspicuous were the Organization of the Ukrainian Ideal- 
ists, based in Lvov, the State Independence of the Ukraine 
party, and the Ukrainian National Assembly with its strong 
para-military wing “Ukrainian National Self-Defense” (Ima- 
UNSO). The oul managed to organize several mass rallies in 
Lvov, which attracted more than 2,000 participants each; at 
the rallies antisemitic placards were displayed, and anti-Jew- 
ish speeches delivered. 

Riots broke out in September 1993 in Vinnitsa, where 
UNA-UNSO members picketed the offices of the city’s Jewish 
mayor Dmitrii Dvorkis, whom they accused of being a mafia 
boss. Following the arrest of the leaders of the organization, 
approximately 10,000 people reportedly blockaded roads and 
demanded their release. In 1993-94 Dvorkis, as well as other 
Jewish mayors - Odessa’s Eduard Hurvich and Donetsk’s Efim 
Zviahilsky - became victims of antisemitic campaigns. 

There were a number of antisemitic periodicals in the 
Ukraine in recent years: Nova Ukraina, Za vilnu Ukrainu (“For 
Free Ukraine”), Nezalezhna natsiia (“Independent Nation’), 
Holos natsii (“The Voice of the Nation”), Neskorena natsiia 
(“Unconquered Nation”), which in 1994 serialized the “Pro- 
tocols of the Learned Elders of Zion.” The main accusation 
of the Ukrainian nationalist press against the Jews has been 
their alleged organizing of the mass famine in the Ukraine in 
1932-33. A columnist wrote in Neskorena natsiia in November 
1994: “It is difficult to find a people who have done Ukraine 
more harm than the kikes. Compared to their crimes, all the 
misdemeanors of Moscow, Warsaw, and Berlin combined pale 
into insignificance? Antisemitism in the Ukraine, based on a 
long tradition, continued to raise its head into the early years 


of the 21°t century. 
[Daniel Romanowski (2™ ed.)] 
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UKZIN (Heb. 73/7¥; “Stalks”), 12" and last tractate in the or- 
der Tohorot in the Mishnah and the Tosefta. There is no Ge- 
mara, either in the Babylonian or the Jerusalem Talmud. Ukzin 
deals, in three chapters, with the problems of ritual impurity 
affecting roots, stalks, husks, shells, kernels, etc., and the im- 
parting of the uncleanness to the fruits to which they are at- 
tached. This tractate was considered one of the most difficult 
even in talmudic times (Ber. 20a; Hor. 13b). 

Chapter 1 distinguishes first between yad (“handle”) and 
shomer (“protection”), the former referring to that part of the 
fruit which one holds when eating the fruit, and the latter to 
such parts as protect the fruit; both are relevant to the ques- 
tion of ritual purity. It then goes on to consider the roots and 
stalks of a great variety of vegetables and fruits, determining 
whether or not (or to what extent) they fall under the terms 
of yad and shomer. Chapter 2 continues this subject, in par- 
ticular whether kernels, shells, husks, and encasing leaves 
are to be regarded as part of the fruit. Toward the end of the 
chapter, the problem of *hekhsher is touched upon, i.e., the 
susceptibility of food to ritual impurity, a subject dealt with 
in detail in tractate Makhshirin. Chapter 3 continues with the 
subject of hekhsher, introducing also the associated notion of 
maHashavah, i.e., the intent to use the respective foods (veg- 
etable or meat) for human consumption. Then there is a de- 
tailed discussion of various cases where one of the elements, 
hekhsher or mahashavah, or neither of them, or both, are re- 
quired in order to make the food susceptible to impurity. 

Most of the laws in this tractate are found scattered 
among the other tractates, e.g., Tohorot 1:1-4; 8:9; Tevul Yom 
3:1-3; and Makhshirin. R. Samson of Sens (in his commen- 
tary at the beginning of Tohorot) suggests that Ukzin logically 
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precedes Tohorot, which continues with the subject matter 
of Ukzin’s final chapter. The laws of Ukzin were known to be 
very difficult to understand, and when Rav Judah studied it 
he would say, “we see here questions of Rav and Samuel.” In 
Horayot 13b it is related that several rabbis strove to embarrass 
the nasi Simeon b. Gamaliel by challenging him to teach them 
Ukzin. If the reference is to the tractate and not to the indi- 
vidual laws, it proves that at least parts of the Mishnah were 
edited before Judah ha-Nasi. According to Epstein, Mishnah 
3:2 represents the revised opinion of Akiva (cf. Tosefta 3:2) 
and Mishnah 3:10 represents the view of Meir. 

The Tosefta also consists of three chapters, but many 
paragraphs in it, such as 2:1-10 and 3:6-14, are not directly 
related to any Mishnah; and even when there is a correla- 
tion, the order of the Tosefta does not correspond to that 
of the Mishnah. It may be noted that the view of Resh (Simeon 
b.) Lakish, placing Tohorot as the sixth and last order of the 
Mishnah, having been accepted (Shab. 31a), Ukzin appears 
as the last tractate of the whole Mishnah (as well as of the 
Talmud and Tosefta). It is an unusual subject with which to 
round off the Oral Law. According to Maimonides, its position 
does not express any particular appreciation for this tractate; 
on the contrary “it has been left to the end’, he says, “because 
it is based on rabbinical speculation, without any foundation 
in the Bible” (Introduction to Zera’im). To give the Mishnah 
a fitting close, later editors of the Mishnah added an agga- 
dic passage to the original text of Ukzin, speaking of great 
reward for the pious and the divine blessing of peace, and 
quoting in conclusion Psalm 29:11: “The Lord will give strength 
unto His people, the Lord will bless His people with peace.” 
It was translated into English by H. Danby in The Mishnah 
(1934). For bibliography see main articles *Mishnah; *Tal- 


mud; *Tosefta. 
[Arnost Zvi Ehrman] 


ULAM, STANISLAW MARCIN (1909-1984), mathemati- 
cian. Ulam was born in Lvov, Poland (then Austro-Hungary), 
and educated at the Lvov Polytechnic Institute, receiving his 
doctorate in mathematics in 1933. In 1935 he was invited to 
work at the Institute for Advanced Study in Princeton. After 
a brief period in Poland, he returned to the USS. in 1938, first 
to Harvard and then in 1940 to the University of Wisconsin as 
assistant professor. He became a U.S. citizen in 1943, the same 
year that he joined the Manhattan Project group at Los Ala- 
mos working on the development of nuclear weapons. With 
Von Neumann, he developed the “Monte Carlo” approach to 
computational problems, paving the way for the “simulation” 
methods of physics research. His major contribution to the 
development of thermonuclear weapons was to suggest that 
compression was essential to inducing a sustained fusion reac- 
tion. With Edward *Teller, he devised the system by which this 
was achieved with radiation implosion from a fission explo- 
sion rather than mechanical shock. In 1965 he left Los Alamos 
for the chair in mathematics at the University of Colorado in 
Boulder, a post he retained until his death in Santa Fe. With 
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K.C. Everett, he proposed a scheme for nuclear propulsion 
of space vehicles. He was essentially a theorist and his intellec- 
tual creativity survived the effects of encephalitis contracted 
in 1946. He was elected a member of the U.S. National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, the President’s Science Advisory Commit- 
tee, and the Board of Governors of the Weizmann Institute 
(1975). His publications mainly feature books on mathemati- 


cal theory. 
5 [Joseph Gillis / Michael Denman (24 ed.)] 


ULIANOVER, MIRIAM (1890-1944), Yiddish poet. Born in 
Lodz, Poland, Ulianover published poems in journals such as 
the Lodzher Folksblat and Lodzher Togblat, until deported to 
*Auschwitz where she perished. A single volume, Der Bobes 
Oytser (“Grandmother’s Treasure,’ 1922), with an introduction 
by David *Frischmann, led to her being acclaimed as one of 
the outstanding women poets in Yiddish. Only extracts of a 
second volume, Shabes (“Sabbath”), appeared in E. Korman’s 
anthology Yidishe Dikhterins. Her poems combined the sim- 
plicity of folk songs with tender romantic mysticism and nos- 
talgia for the lost traditional world of her grandmother and 
great-grandmother in Polish villages. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 1 (1956), 34; E. Korman (ed.), Yidishe 
Dikhterins (1928), 134-46, 339. 
[Sol Liptzin / Sarah Ponichtera (24 ed.)] 


ULLA I (Ulla b. Ishmael in the Jerusalem Talmud; second 
half of third century), Palestinian amora. Ulla studied in Erez 
Israel under *Johanan b. Nappaha (Hag. 19a), Resh Lakish 
(Git. sob), and *Eleazar b. Pedat (Er. 21b), and transmitted hal- 
akhic decisions in their names. He also recorded some of the 
teachings of Oshaiah and Joshua b. Levi. He was known to be 
extremely strict in his interpretation of religious laws (Shab. 
1474; 157b). Among his halakhic decisions were those concern- 
ing the benedictions to be made on different occasions (Ber. 
38b; Pes. 53b; 104b). He censured decisions he disliked and 
on one occasion commented, “As vinegar to the teeth and as 
smoke to the eyes are the words of *Huna” (Kid. 45b). Some of 
his other colleagues were *Abba (Bm 11 b), *Judah (Hul. 76a), 
and particularly, *Rabbah b. Bar Hana (Hul. 34a). 

Ulla was greatly respected both in Erez Israel and in 
Babylon, which he visited frequently, and he was one of the 
first *nehutei (TJ, Kil. 9:3). In Babylon he reported on current 
Palestinian customs and decisions and was often invited by 
the exilarch to deliver halakhic discourses (Ket. 65b; Kid. 31a; 
Shab. 157b). It is related that once, when returning to Erez 
Israel from Babylon, Ulla was in danger of being murdered 
by one of his fellow travelers. In order to save himself he had 
to condone the murder of another, and Johanan excused his 
conduct as having been done in self-defense (Ned. 22a). Ulla’s 
maxims reveal how intensely he felt the tragedy of the destruc- 
tion of the Temple; for instance: “Since the destruction of the 
Temple, God has nothing in this world save the four cubits of 
halakhah” (Ber. 8a); and “Jerusalem will be redeemed through 
the performance of charity” (Sanh. 98a). He died in Babylon 
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on one of his visits (before c. 279 c.E.). On hearing the news, 
Eleazar, adapting Amos 7: 17, exclaimed, “That you, Ulla, 
should have died in an unclean land” (Ket. 111a), and had his 
remains taken to Erez Israel for burial. He was survived by his 
only son, Rabba (Shab. 83b). Among those who transmitted 
his sayings were Aha b. Adda, Hisda, and Joshua b. Abba. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 970-4; Bacher, Pal Amor; 
Frankel, Mevo, 119b-120b; H. Albeck, Mavo la-Talmudim (1969), 
302-4. 


ULLENDORF, EDWARD (1920- ), British linguist. Ullen- 
dorf, who received his schooling in Germany and his uni- 
versity education in Jerusalem, served with the British in Er- 
itrea and Ethiopia during and after World War 11 (1942-46) 
and was an assistant secretary in the Palestine government in 
1947-48. He then took up a research post at Oxford; in 1950 
he became reader in Semitic languages at St. Andrews Uni- 
versity, Scotland. In 1959 he was appointed professor of Se- 
mitic languages and literatures at Manchester University and 
in 1964 professor of Ethiopian studies at the School of Orien- 
tal and African Studies of the University of London, retiring 
in 1982. Ullendorf’s service in Eritrea and Ethiopia led him to 
concentrate his research on studies of the Semitic languages 
of those areas. 

Among his published works are The Definite Article in the 
Semitic Languages (1941), Exploration and Study in Abyssinia 
(1945), The Semitic Languages of Ethiopia (1955), The Ethiopians 
(1959), and The Challenge of Amharic (1965). He was chairman 
of the Anglo-Ethiopian Society. 


ULLMAN, MICHA (1939-_), sculptor and painter. Ullman 
was born in Tel Aviv, the son of Yitzhak Ullman and Lily 
Hirsh, who emigrated from Germany in 1933. Ullman spent his 
childhood in Tel Aviv where he lived with his extended family. 
After his army service, he studied art in the Bezalel Academy 
of Art and Design (1960-64). In 1965 he studied in London 
at the Central School of Arts and Crafts. From 1970 until 1978 
Ullman taught at Bezalel, but after an ideological rebellion by 
the teachers and the students there, Ullman was fired. He be- 
gan to teach at Haifa University and from 1991 was also a lec- 
turer at the Academy of Art in Stuttgart, Germany. 

Ullman participated in the Venice Biennale (1980) and 
in the Sao Paulo Biennale (1989). He was awarded many art 
prizes in Israel as well as in Germany and became a well- 
known artist in both countries. 

Ullman used graphic techniques and sculpture in his art. 
In most cases the drawings of the sculptures were printed and 
exhibited beside them or in a separate exhibition. For a bet- 
ter understanding of Ullman’s abstracts it is recommended to 
observe all those components. 

From 1982 Ullman began to create public sculptures. He 
created site specific works, some of which were so minimal 
in size that they became almost unseen. Some of his public 
sculptures were placed at ground level or even beneath it, so 
most of the time the audiences stood on them without being 
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aware of it. This subversive style is a characteristic of Ullman’s 
art. One of his first digging works was created in 1972. Ull- 
man excavated two potholes one in kibbutz Mezer and the 
other one was situated in the nearest Arabic village Meser. In 
a symbolic act Ullman took the earth of each hole and filled 
the other one with it. This conceptual action was connected 
to the art style of the 1970s as well as to the political mean- 
ing of Ullman’ art. 

One of his noted works is the monument Library (1995, 
Bebelplatz, Berlin), which commemorates the book burning 
of May 10, 1933. The sculpture was a closed hall, below the 
ground, covered with a glass square. All the walls were cov- 
ered with shelves and in general was reminiscent of a library 
which could contain around 20,000 books, similar to the 
amount of books burned that night. The white hall is lit with 
constant artificial light so the surroundings, the sky and the 
viewer, are reflected in the glass. This modest monument was 
very heartrending and it attracted a great public. 

The shape of Ullman’s works was abstract, but their con- 
tent was very symbolic. Ullman used linguistic double mean- 
ings in his works, referring to literary, philosophical, religious 
as well as historical meanings. Being an Israeli who was work- 
ing outside of his country was expressed in the meaning of the 
works, for example, by creating a linkage between the works 
and Jerusalem (Molad — New Moon, 1994, Schloss Solitude, 
Stuttgart). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tel Aviv, Tel Aviv Museum of Art, Li- 
brary - Drawings (1996); Tel Aviv, Tel Aviv Museum of Art, Month - 
29 Drawings (1996); Wiesbaden, Museum Wiesbaden, Micha UIl- 


man (2003). 
[Ronit Steinberg (24 ed.)] 


ULLMAN, TRACEY (1959- _), British comedienne, actress, 
and singer. Ullman was born in Berkshire, England, to Dorin 
and attorney Antony Ullman, a Polish immigrant who died 
when Tracey was six. Her mother enrolled her in the Italia 
Conti Academy of Theatre Arts at 12. Ullman dropped out at 
16 and spent six months performing in a Berlin production of 
Gigi before returning to England, where she was cast in West 
End productions of Grease and The Rocky Horror Show. At 21, 
Ullman won the London Theatre Critics Award for her part in 
the improvisational play Four in a Million (1981). This led to 
roles on British television, including the BBc sketch comedy 
shows Three of a Kind (1981-83) and A Kick Up the Eighties 
(1981-84), as well as the 1rv Jennifer Saunders-Dawn French 
sitcom Girls on Top (1985). Ullman recorded a comically ro- 
mantic album under punk label Stiff Records, You Broke My 
Heart in Seventeen Places (1983), which featured the hit sin- 
gle “They Don’t Know About Us.” The song’s video featured a 
cameo from Paul McCartney, who at the time was shooting 
Give My Regards to Broad Street (1984) with Ullman. After Ull- 
man finished the Meryl Streep film Plenty (1985), she moved 
to Los Angeles with her husband and took time off to have 
her first child. Soon after, producer James L. Brooks helped 
her create the highly popular Sunday night variety show The 
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Tracey Ullman Show (1987-90). The series received five Emmy 
nominations; earned Ullman a Golden Globe Award for best 
actress in 1988; and spun off one of America’s longest-run- 
ning animated series, The Simpsons. Ullman starred in I Love 
You to Death (1990) and appeared opposite Morgan Freeman 
in The Taming of the Shrew (1990) in Central Park. She made 
her Broadway debut in the one-woman show The Big Love 
(1991), which earned her a Drama Desk nomination. Ullman 
gave birth to a son in 1991. In 1993, she won an Emmy for her 
guest spot on the cBs sitcom Love & War, while 1994 saw her 
take another Emmy for her HBo special Tracey Ullman Takes 
On New York (1993). Ullman continued to star in films, in- 
cluding Mel Brooks’ Robin Hood: Men in Tights (1993), Bullets 
over Broadway (1994), and James L. Brooks’ Pll Do Anything 
(1994). HBO turned Ullman’s award-winning special into a se- 
ries, Tracey Takes On... (1996-99), which earned her a sixth 
Emmy in 1997. Her turn as Dr. Tracy Clark on Ally McBeal 
earned a second guest actress Emmy for Ullman in 1999. After 
starring in Woody Allen’s Small Time Crooks (2000), Ullman 
received two more Emmy nods for her HBO specials Tracey 
Ullman in The Trailer Tales (2003) and Tracey Ullman: Live 
& Exposed (2005). Ullman became a naturalized American 


citizen in 2003. 
[Adam Wills (2"4 ed.)] 


ULLMAN, VIKTOR (d. 1944), theater conductor and com- 
poser. Ullman studied under *Schoenberg in Vienna. Among 
his compositions were two operas, a piano concerto and much 
chamber music. 

Ullman was arrested by the Nazis, imprisoned in There- 
sienstadt and murdered at Auschwitz in about 1944. While 
in Theresienstadt, he wrote an opera entitled The Emperor of 
Atlantis, but it was never performed since the Nazis realized 
its anti-Hitler implications and banned its performance. It 
was thought that the work had perished with the author, but 
a mutilated copy turned up in London. It had been written 
on scraps of paper, including the backs of Theresinstadt en- 
trance forms. A young British composer, Kerry Woodward, 
succeeded in piecing it together, except for six bars which had 
disappeared; he therefore composed new ones. The text was 
written by a Czechoslovakian Jew, Peter Kien, who perished 
in Theresienstadt. The opera, written in German, had its world 
premiere in Amsterdam in 1975. The American premiere was 
performed in San Francisco by the Spring Opera on Apr. 21, 
1977, in an English version translated by Aaron Kramer. 


ULLMANN, ADOLPH (1857-1925), Hungarian baron, econ- 
omist, and member of the Hungarian Upper House. He entered 
the service of the General Hungarian Credit Bank. In 1885 he 
was appointed director of the petroleum refinery, a subsidiary 
of the bank, and in 1909 (after the death of N. Kornfeld) he be- 
came the bank's chief executive. Ullmann played a decisive role 
in the financial activities of the Hungarian government and in 
establishing factories and industrial enterprises. He was also 
the president of the national industrial union. His articles on 
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economic problems were published (in German) in the daily 

Hungarian government newspaper, Pester Lloyd. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Tolnay, Bard Ullman Adolph emlékezete 

(1931); J. Radnoti, Kornfeld Moric (Hung., 1931), 50-51; N. Katzburg, 


Antishemiyyut be-Hungaryah (1969), 45. 
[Jeno Zsoldos] 


ULLMANN, ERNEST (1900-1975), South African artist. 
Born in Munich, he worked as illustrator for Auslandspost 
and later in Berlin for Mitropa-Zeitung. In 1935 he settled in 
Johannesburg and the following year won the Empire Exhibi- 
tion poster competition. 

He was art editor of the weekly, The Forum, 1938-46, 
worked independently in various media, and took up sculp- 
ture. In 1950 he toured Israel and painted ten murals for the 
“Israel Cavalcade” exhibition in Johannesburg. His designs for 
wood panels and glass engravings for “Yad Vashem,’ the Etz 
Chaim Memorial Hall, Johannesburg, were unveiled in 1969. 
Ullmann’s other works include book illustrations, designs for 
tapestries, and monumental sculptures in various South Af- 
rican cities, notably a large bronze group, Playmakers, for the 
Civic Theatre, Johannesburg, 1964. A park and recreation cen- 
ter in Johannesburg is named in his honor. He wrote an auto- 
biography, Designs on Life (Cape Town, 1970). 


[Lewis Sowden] 


ULLMANN, SALOMON (1806-1865), French rabbi. UII- 
mann, who was born in Zabern (Saverne; Lower Alsace), first 
studied in Strasbourg, and then at the Ecole Centrale Rabbi- 
nique in Metz, where he was the first to receive the diploma 
of grand rabbin (1832). He officiated as rabbi in Lauterbourg 
(Lower Alsace) from 1834, and in Nancy (Lorraine) from 1844. 
In 1853 he succeeded Marchand Ennery as grand rabbin of 
France. One of his major achievements was the organization 
of the Central Conference of the Grands Rabbins of France, the 
first of its kind, over which he presided in Paris in May 1856. 
The conference resolved on a number of practical measures, 
including the introduction of the organ in synagogues. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L’Univers Israélite, 20 (1865), 457-70; Al, 26 
(1865), 417. 


ULLSTEIN, family of German publishers whose newspa- 
per and magazine empire was at one time one of the largest 
in the world. The Ullstein company was founded in 1877 by 
LEOPOLD ULLSTEIN (1826-1899), the son of a wholesale pa- 
per merchant of Fuerth, Bavaria. Ullstein left his father’s pa- 
per business in 1848 and went to Berlin, where he founded his 
own wholesale paper firm and became a progressive member 
of the Berlin City Council (1871-1877). In 1877 he bought up 
the failing Neues Berliner Tageblatt and brought it out as an 
evening paper with the name Deutsche Union. A year later Ull- 
stein bought the Berliner Zeitung. In 1904 this paper, which 
reflected Ullstein’s liberal political views, was merged by his 
sons with the Berliner Zeitung am Mittag. The new paper's 
circulation reached the unprecedented figure of 40,000 and 
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made the Ullstein company one of the biggest publishers in 
Germany. All five of Ullstein’s sons entered the family firm. 
HANS (1859-1935) was legal advisor for many years; LOUIS 
(1863-1933) was business head after his father’s death, and 
FRANZ (1868-1945), who was editorial director, was the guid- 
ing force behind the company for many years. The younger 
sons, RUDOLF (1873-1964) and HERMANN (1875-1943) joined 
the firm after their father’s death, Rudolf becoming technical 
director and Hermann managing the magazine and book de- 
partments. In 1887 Louis Ullstein founded the Berliner Abend- 
post; in 1898 the three eldest sons founded the Berliner Mor- 
genpost and raised its circulation to 600,000, the largest of 
any German daily. They made the Berliner Zeitung am Mittag 
the first German newspaper to be sold by street vendors in- 
stead of by subscription. They also produced a series of other 
newspapers, including the Berliner Allgemeine Zeitung, the 
Montagspost, the Vossische Zeitung, and Tempo. In addition, 
the Ullsteins had their own picture and news services, radio 
equipment, music division, dress pattern division, movie stu- 
dios, and even a zoo to serve one of their children’s papers. The 
other major ventures of the Ullstein company were its book 
publishing house (Ullstein, renamed Propylaeen in 1919) and 
magazine empire. They published the Berliner Ilustrierte Zei- 
tung, a new type of paper with many illustrations, photographs 
and drawings, from 1894 with a circulation of two million. In 
1919 the Ullsteins began publishing on a large scale, producing 
many other magazines on the sciences, the arts and literature, 
broadcasting, automobiles, and aviation. The advent of Hitler, 
however, spelled the end of the Ullstein enterprise. In 1934 the 
family was forced to sell the colossal empire to a Nazi-backed 
consortium for one-fifth of its value and the company became 
known as the Deutscher Verlag. In 1938 Franz and Hermann 
immigrated to the U.S.; Rudolf went to England in 1939 and to 
the U.S. in 1943. After World War 11, the American authorities 
in West Berlin rebuilt the Ullstein plant and appointed Rudolf 
Ullstein as chairman. By 1957 the Berliner Zeitung and Mor- 
genpost, owned by the Ullstein group, had the largest circula- 
tion in West Berlin. In 1960, however, the controlling interest 
in the group was sold to Axel Springer and the Ullstein family 
interest in the concern came to an end. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Ullstein, Rise and Fall of the House of UIl- 
stein (1943). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. de Mendelssohn, Zeitungs- 
stadt Berlin (1959; revised edition 1982); H. Ullstein, Spielplatz meines 
Lebens (1961); W.J. Freyburg and H. Wallenberg (eds.), 100 Jahre UIl- 
stein 1877-1977 (1977); E. Linder (ed.), Presse- und Verlagsgeschichte 
im Zeichen der Eule: 125 Jahre Ullstein (2002); S. Nadolny, Ullstein- 
roman (2003). 


[Stewart Kampel / Archiv Bibliographia Judaica (274 ed.)] 


ULM, city in Wuerttemberg, Germany. The first documen- 
tary evidence of a community in Ulm dates from 1241, when 
a sum of six silver marks in taxes was paid by Jews. The first 
settlers undoubtedly arrived much earlier. An unbroken series 
of gravestones (dated from 1243 to 1491) from the cemetery, 
first mentioned in 1281, indicates the continued existence of 
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the community. As it grew during the 13" and early 14 cen- 
turies, its members were engaged primarily in moneylending. 
Jews were allowed to own houses, and although a Judengasse 
is mentioned in 1331, Jews were not restricted to one quarter. 
In 1348 the emperor *Charles 1v allowed the imperial taxes 
paid by the Jewish community to be kept by the city for the 
purpose of its fortification. Despite measures taken by the mu- 
nicipal council to protect the Jews, on Jan. 30, 1349, during the 
*Black Death persecutions, the Jewish quarter was stormed by 
a mob and the community was all but destroyed. Neverthe- 
less, it rapidly revived. The synagogue, cemetery and dance 
hall that had been appropriated by the city were relinquished 
to the Jewish community in 1354 and 1357. In 1366 a number of 
Jews were granted partial citizenship. Jud Jacklin, a local Jew- 
ish moneylender, monopolized the southern German money 
market, lent the city funds, and aided it in its struggle against 
the emperor. The municipality gradually replaced the emperor 
as protector of the Jews and recipient of their taxes. 

In the 15" century, Ulm grew in economic and political 
importance, while the Jewish community, oppressed by heavy 
taxation and regulations restricting their financial activities, 
declined. In 1457 Jewish noncitizens were expelled; in 1499 all 
Jews were given five months to leave the city. These acts were 
carried out under a policy known as Judenfreiheit (“freedom 
from Jewish settlement”), which was vigorously observed for 
two centuries. Only in 1712 were Jews even allowed to trade 
at the cattle market. In 1786 a single Jew possessing the right 
of residence was known to have resided in Ulm. During the 
wars of the 18'> century, *Court Jews lived in the city. 

From 13 in 1824 the community grew to a peak of 667 
in 1886, and thereafter gradually declined. A synagogue was 
consecrated in 1873 and a cemetery in 1885. The community 
consisted mostly of prosperous merchants and manufactur- 
ers. Albert Mayer, a lawyer, was the first Jew elected to the 
Wuerttemberg parliament, serving from 1906 to 1909. Julius 
Baum, the museum director, and the artist L. Moos were two 
well-known residents of the community. The most famous Jew 
born in Ulm was Albert *Einstein. During the Nazi era, the 
population of the community declined from 530 in 1933 to 162 
in August 1939, in part due to the boycott of Jewish business 
establishments and antisemitic harassment; the old cemetery 
was desecrated in 1936; the same year, Jewish children were no 
longer able to attend the public schools and a Jewish school 
was established in its place. On Nov. 10, 1938, the synagogue 
was burned down and many Jews were viciously beaten. Of 
116 Jews deported from Ulm during World War 11 (45 were 
sent to *Theresienstadt on Aug. 22, 1942), only four returned. 
Approximately 25 Jews were living in Ulm in 1968. In 1958 a 
plaque was mounted to commemorate the former synagogue. 
In 1988 an additional memorial was erected. In 2002 a Jewish 
community was founded as a branch of the Jewish commu- 
nity of Wuerttemberg in Stuttgart. A new community center 
was consecrated in the same year. The community had 450 
members in 2004, mostly immigrants from the former Soviet 
Union who went to Germany after 1990. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Brann, in: Festschrift... Kroner (1917), 
162-88; M. Stern, in: zGJD, 7 (1937), 243-8; H. Dicker, Die Geschichte 
der Juden in Ulm (1937); H. Keil (ed.), Dokumentation ueber die Ver- 
folgungen der juedischen Buerger yon Ulm/Donau (1961); P. Sauer 
(ed.), Die juedischen Gemeinden in Wuerttemberg und Hohenzollern 
(1966); Germania Judaica, 1 (1963), index; 2 (1968), 843-6; 3 (1987), 
1498-1522. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Lang, “Die Reichsstadt Ulm 
und die Juden 1500-1803,” in: Rottenburger Jahrbuch fuer Kirchenge- 
schichte, 8 (1989), 39-48; Zeugnisse zur Geschichte der Juden in Ulm. 
Erinnerungen und Dokumente (1991); M. Adams and C. Maihoefer, 
Juedisches Ulm. Schauplaetze und Spuren (1998). WEBSITE: www. 
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[Henry Wasserman / Larissa Daemmig (2"¢ ed.)] 


ULMAN, ABRAHAM (1791-1849), Hungarian rabbi. Ulman 
served as rabbi in Szabadka (Subotica) and from 1824 to his 
death in Lackenbach. Moses *Sofer had a high opinion of him 
and said that “his teaching is sacred” (HM no. 197). 

Ulman published Divrei Rash (1826), the work of his fa- 
ther, Shalom Ulman. His own son, David, published Ulman’s 
writings posthumously under the title Beit Avraham (1909), 
pilpulistic and halakhic responsa and talmudic novellae. David 
succeeded his father as rabbi in Lackenbach, serving until his 
death in 1906. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: PJ. Schwartz, Shem ha-Gedolim me-Erez 
Hagar, 1 (1913), 5a no. 16, 24a no. 15; A. Krauss, Lackenbach (Ger., 


1963). 
[Naphtali Ben-Menahem] 


ULMAN, JOSEPH N. (1878-1943), U.S. lawyer and jurist. 
Ulman, who was born in Baltimore, Maryland, taught at 
the University of Maryland Law School during 1908-28 and 
served as judge of the Supreme Bench of Baltimore from 1924. 
As a judge, he advocated modernization of the state’s divorce 
laws (1932), and a year later he wrote A Judge Takes the Stand, 
in which he discussed justice in Maryland, based on specific 
cases he had tried. About the same time, he told a convention 
of lawyers that the country’s penal system “would be ludicrous 
if it were not so tragic.” President Franklin D. Roosevelt ap- 
pointed him head of a committee to study prison labor, then 
appointed him chairman of the newly-created Prison Indus- 
tries Reorganization Board (1934-36), where he acted as a 
mediator in disputes concerning privately- and prison-made 
goods. Ulman was also active in civic affairs, serving as pres- 
ident of the Hebrew Benevolent Society (1925-28), president 
of the Baltimore Urban League (1931-34), and vice president 
of the Baltimore branch of the American Jewish Congress 
(1937-41). 


ULPAN (Heb. 752), center for intensive study by adults, es- 
pecially of Hebrew by newcomers to Israel. The term comes 
from an Aramaic word meaning custom, training, instruction, 
law. It is also used to mean a broadcasting studio or artist's 
atelier. The term was coined in 1949 when the first center for 
intensive adult Hebrew study by immigrants was opened at 
the Ezion immigrants’ camp in Jerusalem and was called an 
ulpan in distinction to bet sefer, the usual term for a school. 
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The term has since spread to the Diaspora, where it is applied 
to all kinds of educational activity. 

Mass immigration in the early years of the state brought a 
babel of tongues, and it became imperative to provide centers 
where the new arrivals could acquire Hebrew and a knowledge 
of Jewish culture. The Ministry of Education and Culture and 
the Absorption Department of the *Jewish Agency set up the 
Ezion ulpan as a pilot project. Others were soon set up, pri- 
marily for professional men who could not find suitable work 
because of their ignorance of the Hebrew language and Israeli 
culture. The ulpan network became one of Israel’s most signifi- 
cant features, essential in aiding immigrant settlement. 

The major ulpanim are residential and intensive, offer- 
ing four to five months’ study with 30 hours of classwork per 
week. At a kibbutz ulpan younger people work half a day and 
pay no fees. Other ulpanim are nonresidential, and there are 
also morning and evening courses; the term ulpanit is also used 
for the less intensive courses. In 1969 there were 89 ulpanim in 
Israel (including those run by local authorities but supervised 
by the Ministry of Education). Between 1949 and the end of 
1969, Over 120,000 adults studied in them, some 11,000 in 1969 
alone. The major residential ulpanim are in Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, 
Haifa, Netanyah, Beersheba, and Nazareth. In the 1990s, with 
the renewal of mass immigration, the ulpanim hosted Russian 
and Ethiopian newcomers. At the turn of the century there 
were 220 ulpanim nationwide teaching 27,000 students at 350 
sites in cities, kibbutzim, factories, hospitals, army bases, uni- 
versities, community centers, and government offices. 

Ulpan teaching is intensive, eclectic, and functional. The 
curriculum combines study of the past (Bible, aggadah, Jew- 
ish history and traditions, folklore, and literature) with the 
needs of everyday communication. It includes civics, infor- 
mation on professional life, and the different aspects of mod- 
ern Israel in its various aspects - geography, economy, secu- 
rity, and so forth. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Orhot: Dappei Hadrakhah le-Morim li-Mev- 
ugarim, vol. 3: Horaat Ivrit li-Mevugarim - Takzirim u-Bibliografyah 
(1963); UNESCO, Teaching of Modern Languages (1955), index; M. Ka- 
mrat, Hanhalat ha-Lashon ha-Ivrit (1962); D. Marani, Ha-Metodikah 
shel Horaat ha-Lashon ha-Ivrit li-Mevugarim (1956); Enziklopedyah 
Hinnukhit, 3 (1967), 586f£.; Israel, Misrad ha-Hinnukh ve-ha-Tarbut, 
Ha-Mahalakah le-Hanhalat ha-Lashon, Ba-Ulpanim (1955-57), 8 nos.; 
idem, Yalkut (1956); idem, Hazaat Tokhnit Limmudim (1959); idem, 


Derakhim u-Fe'ullot (1960). 
[Mordechai Kamrat] 


ULPIAN (Ulpianus Domitius of Tyre; d. 228 c.z.), Roman 
jurist. Some scholars in the early part of the 16" century, be- 
lieving that the Latin of Ulpian had been corrupted by an 
Oriental influence, sought for traces of “Hebraisms” in the 
fragments of his works, many passages of which are included 
in the Digest of Justinian. One, Otto, even went so far as to af- 
firm, in his Thesaurus of Roman Law, that Ulpian, together 
with two other great Roman jurists, Papinian and Modesti- 
nus was half-Jewish. In the 18 century, this hypothesis was 
completely refuted by Heineccius, who not only pointed out 
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the lack of reliable evidence for the supposed Eastern origins 
of Ulpian, since many Roman families lived in Tyre, but also 
showed that the alleged “Hebraisms” in Ulpian’s Latin were 
also used by Livy, Cicero, and Quintillian, authors whose 
Roman origin is beyond question. Although in the 19" cen- 
tury, Orientalists such as Revillout and Lapauge revived this 
theory in an attempt to prove the Eastern origin of Roman 
law, it has been again discredited and abandoned by serious 
modern scholarship. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.G. Heineccius, De Ulpiani Jurisconsulti He- 
braismis (1730), reprinted in his: Opera Omnia, 2 (1746), 707 ff. Ch. 
Wolle (Wollius), Epistola Critica de Hebraismis Ulpiani Jurisconsulti 
(1739); E. Volterra, Diritto romano e diritti orietali (1937); idem, in: 
Studie et Documenta Historiae Juris, 3 (It., 1937), 158-63. 


[Alfredo Mordechai Rabello] 


°ULRICH, JOHANN CASPAR (1705-1768), Swiss Protes- 
tant theologian and historian. After his ordination in 1727, he 
studied Hebrew and the Talmud in Bremen under the Jew- 
ish apostate Gottlieb Fromann, and in Lengnau with Jacob 
Guggenheim. His missionary activities in Surbtal brought 
him into contact with the Jews of *Endingen and Lengnau. 
In his Sammlung juedischer Geschichten... (Basle, 1768; repr. 
1922), the first comprehensive history of the Jews of Switzer- 
land, he exonerates the Jews from complicity in causing the 
*Black Death and from similar allegations. For his work, Ul- 
rich used Jewish sources as well as cantonal records, and it 
remains a valuable work of reference, especially the section 
on the Jews of Zurich. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Rothschild, Johann Caspar Ulrich von 
Zuerich... (1933); F. Guggenheim-Gruenberg, Pfarrer Ulrich als Mis- 
sionar im Surbtal (1953); A. Weldler-Steinberg, Geschichte der Juden 
in der Schweiz (1966), index; Historisch-biographisches Lexikon der 
Schweiz, s.v. 


UMAN (Pol. Human), city in Kiev district, Ukraine; in Po- 
land-Lithuania until the 1793 partition. In 1749 the *Haidam- 
acks massacred many Jews of Uman and burned part of the 
town. Count Potocki, the landlord of the city, rebuilt it in 1761, 
held fairs there, and otherwise stimulated its development. In 
1768 Haidamacks annihilated the Jews of Uman, together with 
the Jews from other places who had sought refuge there. On 
June 19, 1788, the peasant revolutionary, Maxim Zheleznyak, 
marched on Uman after he had butchered the Jews of Tetiyev. 
When the Cossack garrison and its commander, Ivan Gonta, 
went over to Zheleznyak (despite the sums of money he re- 
ceived from the Uman community and the promises he had 
made in return), the city fell to Zheleznyak, in spite of a cou- 
rageous defense in which the Jews played an active role. The 
Jews then gathered in the synagogues, where they were led by 
Leib Shargorodski and Moses Menaker in an attempt to de- 
fend themselves, but they were destroyed by cannon fire. The 
remaining Jews in the city were subsequently killed. The mas- 
sacre lasted three days and did not spare old men, women, or 
children. Gonta threatened death to all Christians who dared 
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to shelter Jews. The number of Poles and Jews who were killed 
in the “massacre of Uman” is estimated to be 20,000. The an- 
niversary of the commencement of the massacre, Tammuz 5, 
hereforth known as the “Evil Decree of Uman,” was observed 
as a fast and by a special prayer. Nahman of Bratslav settled 
in Uman and before his death there he said, “the souls of the 
martyrs (slaughtered by Gonta) await me.” After his death in 
1811, the Hasidim of Bratslav used to come to Uman in large 
numbers to prostrate themselves on his grave. 

Uman had the reputation of being a city of klezmerim 
(“Jewish musicians”). The grandfather of the violinist Mis- 
cha *Elman was a popular klezmer in the city, and the tunes 
of Uman were widely known. It was also known as one of the 
first centers of the *Haskalah movement in the Ukraine. The 
leader of the movement was Chaim (Haikl) *Hurwitz. In 1822 
“a school based on Mendelssohnian principles” was estab- 
lished in Uman several years before the schools in *Odessa 
and *Kishinev. The founder was Zevi Dov (Hirsch Beer), the 
son of Chaim Hurwitz and a friend of the poet Jacob *Eichen- 
baum; the school closed after a few years. 

In 1842 there were 4,933 Jews in Uman; in 1897, 17,945 
(59% of the total population), and in 1910, 28,267. During the 
Bolshevik Revolution, the Jews of Uman endured great suf- 
fering. In the spring and summer of 1919, a number of troops 
passed through the city and perpetrated pogroms; there were 
170 victims in the first pogrom and more than go in the subse- 
quent one. This time the Christian inhabitants helped to hide 
the Jews. The Council for Public Peace, most of whose mem- 
bers were prominent Christians, with a minority of promi- 
nent Jews, saved the city from danger several times; in 1920, 
for example, it stopped the pogrom initiated by the troops of 
General A. Denikin. In 1926 there were 22,179 Jews (49.5% of 
the total population). 

During World War 11, the Nazis exterminated the Jews of 
Uman. In 1959 there were 2,200 Jews (5% of the total popula- 
tion). In the late 1960s the Jewish population was estimated at 
about 1,000. The last synagogue was closed by the authorities 
in the late 1950s, and the Jewish cemetery was badly neglected. 
A monument to the memory of 17,000 Jewish martyrs of the 
Nazis bears a Yiddish inscription. Jews still visit the tomb of 
Nahman of Bratslav. 

After the breakup of the Soviet Union, pilgrimages to 
Rebbe Nahman's grave were renewed, with thousands arriv- 
ing from all around the world on Rosh ha-Shanah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.J. Gurland, Le-Korot ha-Gezerot al Yisrael, 
1-3 (1887-89); yIvo, Historishe Shriftn, 1 (1929), 27-54; S. Bernfeld, 
Sefer ha-Demaot, 3 (1926), 290-302; A. Druyanow (ed.), in: Reshu- 
mot, 3 (1923), 132-40; M. Osherovich, Shtet un Shtetlakh in Ukraine, 
1 (1948), 165-73; M.N. Litinsky, Sefer Korot Podolya ve-Kadmoniy- 
yot ha-Yehudim Sham (1895); E. Bingel, in: Yad Vashem Studies, 3 


(1959), 303-20. 
[Baruch Shohetman] 


UMAYYADS, dynasty (660-750) under which the Arabs es- 
tablished their empire, extending from Central Asia and the 
Indian border to the Atlantic Ocean. The religious ties which 
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had unified Muslims under the first four Orthodox caliphs 
(“al-Rashidiin’) were weakened under “Uthman. Mu‘awiya, the 
first Umayyad caliph (661-680), transformed the community 
of the faithful into a secular Arab state in which religion took 
second place. For the first time, leadership was in the hands 
of a person who had not been one of the Prophet’s eminent 
associates. Mu‘awiya was proclaimed caliph in *Jerusalem in 
660, but was not finally recognized as such until 661 - after 
‘Ali had been assassinated and his son Hasan had abdicated. 
Mu‘awiya organized the empire on the Persian and Byzantine 
model, introduced the barid (postal horse) service, the offi- 
cial service of Post and Intelligence, and was the first to cre- 
ate an Arab fleet. 

The capital of the Umayyad caliphate was *Damascus, 
and *Syria and Erez Israel were the center of the Muslim 
world. Mu‘awiya built a wooden mosque on the Temple Mount 
(mentioned in an apocalyptic Midrash; Wertheimer, Battei 
Midrashot (1894), 30 and by the Christian pilgrim Arculfus: 
J. Wilkinson, Jerusalem Pilgrims before the Crusades (1977), 
9-10). He and his successors confiscated land from the Jews 
of Erez Israel and distributed it among the new Arab settlers, 
causing great disappointment to the Jews among whom the 
Arab conquest of Erez Israel had caused messianic stirrings 
(see: PdRE, ch. 30 and Nistarot de-Rabbi Shimon bar Yohai), 
and it seems that they settled some of those Jews in *Tripoli, 
Lebanon. Mu‘awiya established the principle of heredity for 
the caliphate and four years before his death appointed his son 
Yazid as his successor. The majority of the tribal chiefs sup- 
ported the appointment. After his death, opposition to Uma- 
yyad rule resulted in civil war, the main centers of the unrest 
being in *Persia, *Iraq, and the *Hejaz. Abdullah ibn Zubayr 
proclaimed himself caliph in Mecca, having gained the sup- 
port of the Muslim aristocracy; the Umayyad caliphs Yazid 1 
(680-3), his son Mu‘awiya 11 (683-4), and ‘Abd al-Malik ibn 
Marwan (685-705) warred against him. Husayn, the grand- 
son of Muhammad, revolted and was killed in Karbala, Irak 
(680). ‘Abd al-Malik built the Dome of the Rock (691-2), the 
costs being covered by the tax revenue which he received from 
*Egypt for a period of seven years. *Goldziher assumes that 
the purpose of the grandiose structure was to divert the pil- 
grims from Mecca to Jerusalem, but *Goitein is of the opin- 
ion that the aim was to compete with the Holy Sepulcher. A. 
El‘ad, according to older traditions than those used by both 
researchers, thinks that Goldziher was right (“Al-Haram al- 
sharif:‘Abd al-Malik’s Jerusalem,’ in: Oxford Studies in Islamic 
Arts, 9:33-58) and that “Abd al-Malik or his son al-Walid 
(705-715) built the Al-Aqsa Mosque. 

Al-Wasiti (Jerusalem, 1019), the author of the oldest re- 
maining book of Fada@’il al-Bayt al-Muqaddas (“The Praises of 
Jerusalem’; I. Hasson ed. 1979, 43-44) reports that a group of 
Jewish attendants were in charge of cleanliness in the mosque 
and on the Temple Mount and responsible for the mainte- 
nance of the lighting, for which service they were reimbursed 
by exemption from the poll tax. This monopoly was inherited 
by their descendants until it was abolished by Omar 11. The 
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Jewish nature of the site and an appropriate rededication 
was held. 

By the 2000s plans were underway for the creation of 
a Jewish Community Center and an appropriate Jewish me- 
morial on the site. No stranger to controversy, the new use of 
the site has been challenged by some as being too close to the 
massacre site and being built therefore on sacred soil. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Yevtushenko, A Precocious Autobiogra- 
phy (London, 1963); W. Korey, in: New Republic (Jan. 8, 1962); idem, 
in: Saturday Review (Feb. 3, 1968); S.M. Schwarz, Yevrei v Sovetskom 
Soyuze 1939-1965 (1966), 359-71. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Klee, 
W. Dressen, and V. Riess, The Good Old Days: The Holocaust As Seen 
by Its Perpetrators and Bystanders (1988); I. Ehrenburg and V. Gross- 
man, The Black Book (1981). 


[William Korey / Michael Berenbaum (2™ ed.)] 


BABOVICH, SIMHAH BEN SOLOMON BEN NAHAMU 
(1790-1855), Karaite hakham in the Crimea, living in Eupatoria 
(Yevpatoriya). Babovich mainly devoted himself to obtaining 
more rights for the Karaites in Russia. In 1827, in conjunction 
with the Karaite scholar Joseph Solomon *Luzki, he obtained 
exemption of the Karaites from the law pertaining to mili- 
tary service for Jews. The Karaites in Eupatoria commemo- 
rated this event in an annual prayer. In 1829/30 M. Jost asked 
Babovich to send him some Karaite books and to give him 
some information about these books. In 1830 Babovich made 
a pilgrimage to the Land of Israel together with A. *Firkovich, 
who at that time was a tutor of his children and his secretary. 
They visited Jerusalem, Hebron, Cairo, and Constantinople. 
In 1839 the Karaite Spiritual Council was founded through his 
support and he was appointed its head and remained so until 
his death, although he was not distinguished as a scholar. At 
the same year Babovich was instructed by the government to 
provide exact information on the origin, nature, and history 
of the Karaites. Babovich turned to A. *Firkovich, who then 
proceeded to produce a series of documents, some partly fal- 
sified. 

He financially supported the Karaite community, do- 
nating the income from his mill to the community and after 
his demise bequeathed to it the village he had received from 
the government. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: O.B. Beliy, in: MAIET, 10 (2003), 664-66; 
A. Harkavy, Altjuedische Denkmaeler aus der Krim (1876), 206, 270 
ff.; R. Fahn, Sefer ha-Keraim (1929), 945 J.M. Jost, Geschichte des Ju- 
dentums und seiner Sekten, 2 (1858), 374; Isaac b. Solomon, Pinnat Yi- 
krat (1834, with letters from Jost and their Tatar translation); Fuerst, 
Karaeertum, 3 (1869), 137; A. Firkovich, Avnei Zikkaron (1872), 2, 5, 
18ff.; E. Deinard, Massa Krim (1878), 20-40. 


[Golda Akhiezer (2"4 ed.)] 


BABYLON (Heb. Bavel, 593, Gk. BaBvAwv), ancient city on 
the eastern bank of the Euphrates River in what is now Iraq. 
(In contemporary convention, “Babylon” is used for the city 
name and “Babylonia” for the country. In biblical Hebrew 712 
is used for both.) Its ruins lie within the suburbs of the modern 
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city of Baghdad. No satisfactory etymology for the city’s name 
has been proposed. Akkadian scribes derived the name from 
the words bab-ili (“gate of god”), but in Genesis 11:9 the name 
is explained derogatorily as a derivation from the root bil (“to 
confuse”). The English word follows the Greek spelling. 

Biblical tradition lists the city with Erech and Akkad 
in the land of Shinar (Gen. 10:10), as one of the earliest cit- 
ies in Babylonia. This view of the antiquity of Babylon was 
also current in Babylon itself in the period after *Hammu- 
rapi, but in fact before 2050 B.c.E. the city was only a small 
provincial town. 

The first certain mention of Babylon in cuneiform texts is 
from the time of the Third Dynasty of Ur (2112-2004 B.c.E.), 
when it served as a provincial capital and seat of a governor. 
During the Isin-Larsa period (2017-1794) it became the cap- 
ital of a small independent kingdom under an Amorite dy- 
nasty. Its kings enjoyed unusually long reigns, and this may 
symbolize the stability which allowed them eventually to take 
a dominant role in Mesopotamian politics. The city gained 
fame during the time of Hammurapi (1792-1750 B.c.E.), when 
it extended its influence over most of southern Mesopotamia 
through diplomacy and then military conquest. The kings of 
Babylon saw themselves as heirs of the Old Akkadian rulers 
who had first unified Mesopotamia 400 years before. Under 
Hammurapi’s son Samsu-iluna, however, the southern part of 
the kingdom was lost. 

During the subsequent Middle Babylonian period Baby- 
lon continued as a capital city in southern Mesopotamia. As- 
syria in northern Iraq tinkered in Babylon's politics. Under 
the Assyrian king Tukulti-Ninurta 1 (1244-1208), Babylon 
was partially destroyed. When Tiglath-Pileser 111 (745-727) 
took Babylon, he gave it the status of an independent kingdom 
united to Assyria. In Babylon he reigned under another name, 
Pulu, which is found in the Bible (11 Kings 15:19). Shalmane- 
ser V (726-722) continued the practice of employing another 
name in Babylon, Ululayu, an adjective meaning “of the sixth 
month,” commemorating the month of his birth. The Chal- 
dean Marduk-apla-iddina (biblical *Merodach-Baladan (Akk. 
Marduk-apla-iddina)) proclaimed an independent kingdom 
upon Shalmaneser’s death, but *Sargon 11 (722-705) overthrew 
him in 710; and, though he did not adopt a different throne 
name in Babylon, he made it his residence for a time and 
added “the king of Akkad, governor of Babylon” to his titles. 

Following Sargon’s death Merodach-Baladan Marduk- 
apla-iddina returned, and this may be the time of his corre- 
spondence with *Hezekiah of Judah (2 Kgs. 20:12-19, 11 Chr. 
32:31). Babylon again became a center of resistance to Assyria, 
inspiring the Assyrian king Sennacherib to destroy the city in 
689, an act widely viewed as sacrilegious. His son Esarhaddon 
(680-669) rebuilt the city and expressed piety toward its gods. 
At the end of his life he divided his kingdom between his two 
sons, making Shamash-shum-ukin his heir in Babylon and 
Assurbanipal in Assyria. But Shamash-shum-ukin thwarted 
his father’s plans by trying to make southern Mesopotamia 
completely independent of Assyria. Assurbanipal besieged 
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Umayyad caliphs employed both Jews and Christians, some 
of whom attained high posts in the government hierarchy. 
Under ‘Abd al-Malik a Jew was in charge of the mint. In spite 
of the existing prohibition on the building of new churches, 
some were in fact built. In general Umayyad caliphs exercised 
tolerance in religious matters, the exception being Omar ibn 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz (the Second; 717-20), a religious fanatic who was 
the first to apply the restrictions of the Covenant of *Omar to 
the religious minorities. It was presumably Omar 11 who ex- 
cluded the Jews from the Temple Mount and restricted them 
to prayers at only one gate (*Salmon b. Jeroham in his com- 
mentary on Psalms 30:10; see Dinur in bibl.). 

During the rule of the Umayyads, Erez Israel was the 
scene of construction and development projects. Sulaiman ibn 
“Abd al-Malik (715-7) built *Ramleh, which became a district 
capital in Jund Falastin. Walid 11 (743), the son of Yazid 11, em- 
barked on a project of diverting the Jordan for irrigation pur- 
poses, but the project came to an abrupt end when a landslide 
caused the death of some of the workers; Walid was then assas- 
sinated by his opponents. This event is described in Midrash 
Nistarot de-Rabbi Shimon bar Yohai: “Another king will arise 
and will seek to separate the waters of the Jordan, and he will 
bring laborers from distant lands to dig a canal to raise the wa- 
ter level and irrigate the land; and the land they dig up will col- 
lapse upon them and kill them, and when their princes learn of 
this event they will rise against the king and assassinate him” 
(J. Even Shemuel, Midreshei Ge'ullah (19547), 193). This report 
was confirmed by the Arab chronicler al-Tabari. 

Toward its end, the Umayyad regime was plagued by 
natural catastrophes and internal strife. Between 746 and 749 
a number of earthquakes occurred in Erez Israel. The most se- 
vere took place in 748 and caused a heavy loss of life and the 
collapse of a part of the Dome of the Rock. Against a back- 
ground of inter-Muslim sectarian strife, Shi‘ite opposition to 
the ruling house, and wars against the Byzantine Empire, which 
raised messianic hopes among the Jews of a Muslim victory 
over the Christians, Jewish sects came into being in the East in 
the beginning of the eighth century. Some of these sects advo- 
cated revolt against the established order, hoping to bring about 
redemption by force. One of these sects was headed by Sere- 
nus (or *Severus) of Syria, who was active at the time of Yazid 
(720-4); reports of his appearance even reached Spain. The 
climax of anti- Umayyad stirrings in Persia came in the 740s, 
when an insurrection headed by Abdullah ibn Mu‘awiya was 
successful in establishing a short-lived independent kingdom. 
This was the background for the rise of the Jewish pseudo-mes- 
siah Abi ‘Issa (or Obadiah) from *Isfahan, who lived during 
the rule of Marwan 1 (744-50), the last Umayyad caliph. The 
internal strife in various parts of the empire was among the ma- 
jor causes for the collapse of the Umayyad dynasty and paved 
the way for the rise of the *Abbasids. 

[Eliezer Bashan] 
Umayyad Caliphs in Syria 
Mu‘awiyah ibn Abi Sufyan, 661-680 
Yazid ibn Mu‘awiyah, 680-683 
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Mu‘awiya 11 ibn Yazid, 683-684 
Marwan ibn al-Hakam, 684-685 
“Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan, 685-705 
al-Walid ibn ‘Abd al-Malik, 705-715 
Sulayman ibn ‘Abd al-Malik, 715-717 
“Umar ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, 717-720 
Yazid 11 ibn “Abd al-Malik, 720-724 
Hisham ibn ‘Abd al-Malik, 724-743 
al-Walid 11 ibn Yazid 11, 743-744 
Yazid 111 ibn al-Walid, 744 

Ibrahim ibn al-Walid, 744 

Marwan 11 ibn Muhammad, 744-750 


In Spain 

The Umayyad dynasty began its rule in Spain in 756. ‘Abd 
al-Rahman 1 (reigned 756-88), a survivor of the slaughter of 
the Umayyad dynasty in Damascus by the newly proclaimed 
Abbasid caliphate, and grandson of the 10° Umayyad caliph 
Hisham, made *Cordoba the capital of his emirate. The Jews 
under his jurisdiction enjoyed the same rights and status as 
they had previously under the former Muslim rulers. Both 
they and the Christians had to pay the special poll tax (*jiz- 
yah) of 12, 24, or 48 dirhems each year, according to income. 
The activity of the Umayyad dynasty at first was the consoli- 
dation of the conquest of Spain and the conciliation of a hos- 
tile Christian population, a task which continued well into the 
mid-9* century. The Jewish minority, which had welcomed 
the Muslim takeover, did not suffer from the Muslim attacks 
on rebellious Christians, particularly prevalent in Cordoba. 
The first cultural flowering came under ‘Abd al-Rahman 11 
(822-852) through the patronage of literature and science and 
the refinement of customs and traditions: Al-Andalus became 
the center of western Islam. There is little information on the 
Jews under early Umayyad rulers in the 8'* and 9" centuries, 
except that the population increased rapidly as Umayyad 
tolerance encouraged Jewish immigration to Spain. Under 
Umayyad rule, the Jews attained wealth, developed their cul- 
ture, and even acquired influential positions at the center of 
power. *Hisdai ibn Shaprut was physician and adviser to ‘Abd 
al-Rahman 111 (912-61), who proclaimed himself caliph in 
929. The latter's reign marks the height of Umayyad military, 
economic, and cultural supremacy, and the caliph was con- 
sidered the most tolerant toward minorities of all the Umayy- 
ads. Hisdai, head of the Jewish community, was in charge of 
trade and commerce and foreign affairs, traveling to the gen- 
erally hostile northern Christian provinces of Spain on diplo- 
matic missions. Cordoba was then the center of Muslim civi- 
lization in the West and an important seat of Jewish culture. 
Other prominent Jewish communities included *Tarragona, 
*Granada, and *Lucena. Under “Abd al-Rahman’s successors, 
al-Hakam 11 (961-76), Hisham 11 (976-1013), and al-*Mansiar 
(Hisham’s chamberlain who in effect managed affairs of state 
from 996 to 1002), the Jewish community in the caliphate rose 
to great wealth and cultural prominence. Just as the western 
caliphate had declared its independence of Abbasid Baghdad, 
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Spanish Jewry began to assert its independence of the Baby- 
lonian academies and the *geonim. The 12"»-century historian 
Abraham *Ibn Daud describes the relations between the Jew- 
ish community of Cordoba and the caliph (Ibn Daud, Tradi- 
tion, 63-71). Apparently the Umayyad ruler intervened in the 
appointment of the head of the Jewish community (*nasi) and 
the head of the academy, as exemplified in the case of the con- 
flict between R. *Hanokh b. Moses and R. Joseph *Ibn Abitur 
in the late tenth century. At first, al-Hakam acknowledged the 
leadership of R. Hanokh. During Hisham’s reign, al-Mansur 
appointed a supporter of Ibn Abitur, Jacob *Ibn Jau, a wealthy 
silk merchant who supplied the royal house with his costly 
wares, nasi of all Jewish communities in his domain. Ibn Jau, 
however, did not collect enough tribute from his people to suit 
al-Mansur, and was imprisoned. He was released by Hisham. 
The wealth of the Cordoba community and especially of Ibn 
Jau is attested to by Ibn Daud. The intellectual exchange and 
high cultural level of the Umayyad house may be ascertained 
from the statement that Ibn Abitur “interpreted the whole of 
the Talmud in Arabic for the Muslim king al-Hakam.” The 
*Berber invasion and sack of Cordoba (1010-13) resulted in 
the decline of the Umayyad dynasty in Spain. Cordoba never 
regained its supremacy as a Muslim and Jewish cultural cen- 
ter; many Jews fled to Granada, Malaga, Lucena, and other 
cities. The constant internecine strife between the Muslim 
principalities contributed to a longing for the stability and 
peace of the Umayyad reign which had endured for nearly 
250 years. The dynasty ended with the demise of the weak 
Hisham 111 in 1031. 


Umayyad Emirs of Spain 

‘Abd ar-Rahman ibn Mu‘awiya, 756-788 

Hisham ibn ‘Abd ar-Rahman, 788-796 

al-Hakam ibn Hisham, 796-822 

‘Abd ar-Rahman 11 ibn al-Hakam, 822-852 

Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman, 852-886 

al-Mundhir ibn Muhammad, 886-888 

‘Abdallah ibn Muhammad, 888-912 

‘Abd ar-Rahman 111 ibn Muhammad ibn “Abdallah, 912-929 


Umayyad Caliphs of Spain 
‘Abd ar-Rahman 111 al-Nasir, as caliph, 929-961 
Al-Hakam 11 ibn ‘Abd ar-Rahman, 961-976 
Hisham 11 ibn al-Hakam, 976-1009 
Muhammad 11 ibn Hisham, 1009-1009 
Sulayman ibn al-Hakam, 1009-1010 
Hisham 11, restored, 1010-1012 
Sulayman, restored, 1012-1017 
‘Abd al-Rahmaan Iv ibn Muhammad, al-Murtada 1018-1023 
‘Abd al-Rahman v ibn Hisham, 1023-1024 
Muhammad 111 ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman, al-Mustakfi, 1024-1025 
Hisham 111 ibn Muhammad, 1027-1031 
[Isaac Hasson (24 ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Goldziher, Muslim Studies, 2 (1971), 35-373 
A.F, von Kremer, The Orient under the Caliphs (1920), 133-218; T.W. 
Arnold, The Caliphate (1924), 7-22, 57-58; J. Wellhausen, The Arab 
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Yerushalayim le-Dorotehah (1968), 109-19; B. Lewis, in BSOAS (1950); 
S.D. Goitein, in: AOS, 70 (1950), 104-8; idem, in: Yerushalayim, 4 
(1953), 82-103; J. Braslavsky, Le-Heker Arzenu (1954), 53-61; Dinur, 
Golah, 1 (19607), 41-53; D. Iron, in: Perakim be-Toledot ha-Aravim 
ve-ha-Islam, ed. by H. Lazarus Yafeh (19687), 128-55; P.M. Holt et al. 
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tion of the Islamic Polity (1980), 29-57; P. Crone and M. Hinds, God’ 
Caliph (1986); G.R. Hawting, The First Dynasty of Islam (1986); Kh.Y. 
Blankinship, The end of the Jihad State: The reign of Hisham b. ‘Abd al- 
Malik, (1994); Ch. Robinson, ‘Abd al-Malik (2005); IN SPAIN: Ashtor, 
Korot, 1 (19667); E. Levi-Provengal, Histoire de l’Espagne Musulmane, 
1-2 (1950); P. Hitti, History of the Arabs (1960), 493-536; Baron, So- 
cial, index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Montgomery Watt, A History 
of Islamic Spain (1965), 5-94; J.Y. O'Callaghan, A History of Medieval 
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‘Abd al-Rahman (2005) 


UMAYYA IBN ABI AL-SALT, one of the “true seekers of 
God” (Hanif, pl. Hunafa’) who are mentioned several times 
in the *Koran. Umayya was an older contemporary of *Mu- 
hammad. According to Muslim tradition, he desired to be 
the apostle, the prophet to the Arabs. Muhammad, however, 
regarded him as a deviationist who led others astray and did 
not accomplish his mission. There is an allusion to him in 
Sura 7:174-5, which, according to most commentators, refers 
to *Balaam. Many long and short extant fragments of an- 
cient Arabic poetry deal with the same biblical subjects that 
are found in the Koran. Scholars differ as to the originality 
of these poems and their independence from the narratives 
of the Koran. Undoubtedly, many came from the Jewish and 
Christian legends used by Muhammad and therefore there is 
neither plagiarism nor borrowing from the Koran. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Umajja b. Abi s-salt: die unter seinem Na- 
men ueberlieferten Gedichte, tr. by F. Schulthess (1911); J.W. [= H.Z.] 
Hirschberg, Juedische und christliche Lehren im vor-und fruehisla- 
mischen Arabien (1939), 34ff., and passim; idem, Yisrael be-Arav 


(1946), index. 
[Haim Z’ew Hirschberg] 


U-NETANNEH TOKEF (Heb. 477 7300; lit. “Let us declare 
the mighty importance [of the holiness of the day]”), a piyyut 
(silluk) recited before the Kedushah of the Musaf of Rosh Ha- 
Shanah and the Day of Atonement. The prayer epitomizes the 
significance of the High Holy Days as “the day of judgment” 
on which all creatures pass, one by one, before God, like a 
flock before the Shepherd Who decrees their fate. It empha- 
sizes man’s precarious and painful lot and his futile strivings. 
Following an enumeration of the manifold fates which may 
be decreed for a man during the year to come, the prayer, 
however, goes on to stress the belief that “repentance, prayer 
and charity avert the severe decree”: God is full of forgive- 
ness toward man who “came from dust and who shall return 
to dust” and whose days are “as a fleeting shadow, as a passing 
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cloud ... and as a dream that vanishes.” Because this prayer, in 
simple yet very expressive words, voices the basic idea of the 
Day of Judgment, it came to be one of the most solemn parts 
of the High Holy Day liturgy and is recited with awe and ina 
soul-stirring mood. 

Written by Kalonymus b. Meshullam *Kalonymus, the 
paytan of Mayence (11'" century), a well-known legend as- 
cribed its composition to a R. Amnon of Mainz (for details 
see “Amnon of Mainz). The prayer became part of the tradi- 
tional Ashkenazi, Polish, and Italian liturgies. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Davidson, Ozar, 2 (1929), 199, no. 451; 
Landshuth, Ammudei, 45f.; Idelsohn, Liturgy, 220; P. Birnbaum, 
High Holiday Prayer Book (1951), 359-64. 


UNGAR, BENJAMIN (1907-1983), *hazzan. Born in Jaslo, 
Galicia, Poland, Ungar studied with several notable cantors 
and composers before taking his first position as hazzan in 
Magdeburg, Germany. From there he moved to Stendal and 
in 1938 went to Israel. He officiated in several Tel Aviv syna- 
gogues and in 1959 became chief hazzan of the Tel Aviv Great 
Synagogue. The possessor of a powerful and rich tenor voice, 
Ungar gained a reputation through his many concert, radio, 
and television appearances, and became known internation- 
ally through his records and concert tours. In 1966 he became 
chairman of the Association of Cantors of Israel. In May 1983 
Ungar was made a Distinguished Citizen of Tel Aviv. 


[Akiva Zimmerman (2"4 ed.)] 


UNGAR, JOEL OF RECHNITZ (1800-1885), Hungarian 
rabbi. Ungar was born in Rechnitz, where his father Eliezer 
was a merchant. At about the age of 15, he went to the yeshivah 
of Mordecai *Banet in *Mikulov (Nikolsburg) and finally to 
the yeshivah of Moses *Sofer in Pressburg. In addition to his 
talmudic studies, he studied German, French, and mathemat- 
ics. In 1824 he married the daughter of the wealthy Joseph Yust 
of Csejte, who wished him to devote himself to commerce. 
Once, however, when traveling to the Vienna fair on behalf 
of his father-in-law, he called upon his teacher and became 
so engrossed in halakhic discussion that he arrived too late 
for the fair, bringing about the impoverishment of his father- 
in-law. As a result, Ungar was compelled to accept the rab- 
binate of Csejte and became known as an outstanding Torah 
scholar. He was later appointed rabbi of *Paks, where he re- 
mained until his death. He maintained and administered a 
large yeshivah and several of the great Hungarian talmud- 
ists were his pupils. His protest against the resolutions of the 
Brunswick conference in 1844 was printed in the Torat ha- 
Kenaot (1845). He was nevertheless opposed to the schism of 
Hungarian Jewry, and when it took place, he withdrew from 
national Jewish affairs, devoting himself wholly to his own 
community and to teaching. 

He was very strict in his personal life. On the morrow of 
the Day of Atonement, he would eat only such minute quan- 
tities of food as did not constitute eating according to the 
halakhah because of his doubt as to whether one was obliged 
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to fast for two days, so that he would technically be fasting. 
After his death, his son-in-law Susman Sofer published sev- 
eral of his responsa on the four parts of the Shulhan Arukh 
under the title Teshuvat Riba (Riba = Heb. acronym Rabbi 
Joel Ben Eliezer). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Magyar Zsidé Szemle (1886), 134-9; Sofer, 
in: J. Ungar, Teshuvot Riba (EH, HM; 1924); S.B.D. Sofer, Mazkeret 


Paks (1962), 116-26. 
[Samuel Weingarten-Hakohen] 


UNGER, IRWIN (1927- ), U.S. historian. Born in New 
York, Unger received both his M.A. (1949) and Ph.D. (1958) 
in American history from Columbia University. He taught at 
the universities of Columbia and California and was appointed 
professor of history at New York University, where he taught 
U.S. economic and 19‘*-century history. His main areas of in- 
terest were radicalism and reform; the 1960s; the Gilded Age; 
and economic history. 

Unger’s book The Greenback Era: A Political and Social 
History of American Finance, 1865-1879 (1964) won the Pu- 
litzer Prize in history. Meticulously researched, it recognized 
the variety of economic interests on either side of the paper 
money issue and emphasized the impact of intellectual, reli- 
gious, and political leaders on that controversy. In a different 
vein, Unger perceptively analyzed “New Left” historians in 
“The ‘New Left’ and American History...” in The American 
Historical Review (72, no. 4 (July 1967), 1237-63). 

Other books by Unger include The Movement (1974); 
These United States (1978; 20027); Turning Point, 1968 (with 
his wife, Debi, 1988); 20-Century America (with D. Unger, 
1990); Postwar America (with D. Unger, 1991); America in the 
1960s (with D. Unger, 1993); Instant American History (1994); 
‘The Best of Intentions (1996); LBy: A Life (with D. Unger, 2000); 
Recent America: The United States since 1945 (2001); and The 
Guggenheims: A Family History (with D. Unger, 2005). The 
Ungers also compiled The Times Were a Changin (1998), an 
anthology of the 1960s. 


[Ari Hoogenboom / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


UNGER, JOSEF (1828-1913), Austrian statesman and jurist. 
Unger converted to Christianity at a young age. He was ap- 
pointed professor of jurisprudence at the University of Vienna 
in 1857. He entered parliament in 1867, was minister with- 
out portfolio 1871-79, and president of the Supreme Court 
in 1881. His principal work, System des Oesterreichischen All- 
gemeinen Privatrechts (6 vols., 1856-64) gained him a Euro- 
pean reputation. 


UNGER, MAX (1883-1959), musicologist. Born in Germany, 
Unger worked as a conductor and critic, and in 1919-20 edited 
the Neue Zeitschrift fuer Musik. In 1933 he went to Switzerland 
and Italy and returned to Germany after World War 11. An au- 
thority on Beethoven, he published Auf Spuren von Beethovens 
unsterblicher Geliebten (1911), Beethovens Handschrift (1926), 
Ein Faustopernplan Beethovens und Goethes (1952), and the 
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catalogs of two important Beethoven collections. Unger gath- 
ered material for a revised edition of Beethoven's letters and 
established many of their datings for the first time. 


UNGERFELD, MOSHE (1898-1983), Hebrew literary critic. 
Born in Galicia, Ungerfeld was active in the Zionist and He- 
brew movement in Vienna, where he was also a teacher and 
journalist. He emigrated to Palestine in 1938 and from the 
following year served as director of the Bialik House in Tel 
Aviv. 

He contributed articles and book reviews to many He- 
brew and Yiddish periodicals. Ungerfeld wrote literary essays 
for the Hebrew press, concentrating on material from the 
Bialik archives. He published Vinah (1946), H.N. Bialik vi- 
Yezirotav (1960), a bibliography of Bialik’s works, and Ketavim 
Genuzim shel Bialik (1971), as well as a collection of essays Orot 
u-Zelalim (1977) and Hogim and Meshorerim (1974). 


[Getzel Kressel] 


UNGERMAN, IRVING (1922-_) sports promoter, manager, 
and member of Canadian Boxing Hall of Fame and the Inter- 
national Sports Hall of Fame. Ungerman was born in Toronto 
and grew up in the downtown heavily Jewish Kensington Mar- 
ket area. During World War 11, he enlisted in the Royal Cana- 
dian Air Force and served as a bombardier. 

Ungerman was one of Canada's most prolific promoters 
of amateur and professional sports. He managed and repre- 
sented many Canadian boxers during his career, notably the 
champions George Chuvalo and Clyde Gray. Ungerman’s 
contribution includes television broadcasting. He initiated 
the broadcast of boxing on Canadian closed-circuit televi- 
sion in the early 1950s and he was also responsible for estab- 
lishing Canada’s Friday Night at the Fights on commercial 
Tv. Ungerman was also involved in sports other than boxing. 
He served on the organizing committee that developed the 
inaugural hockey series between Team Canada and the So- 
viet National Team in 1972. He was a prominent figure on the 
organizing committee that brought the Blue Jays and major 
league baseball to Toronto. 

Outside the realm of sports, Ungerman was a longtime 
supporter of many Toronto-based charitable organizations, in- 
cluding the Salvation Army, Variety Village, the Reena Foun- 
dation serving special needs children within a framework of 
Jewish culture and values, the Hospital for Sick Children, and 
Mount Sinai Hospital. In 2000 Ungerman was honored by the 
Government of Ontario with the Order of Ontario. 


[Avi Hyman and Brenda Cappe (24 ed.)] 


UNION, OESTERREICHISCH-ISRAELITISCHE (Union 
of Austrian Jews, later Union oesterreichischer Juden), asso- 
ciation representing the interests of the Jews of the Austrian 
Empire and standing for implementation of their equal rights. 
It was founded in 1882 in part as an outgrowth of J.S. Bloch’s 
battle against a rising tide of antisemitism. The union operated 
a legal office which kept a watchful eye on every violation of 
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equality in all the provinces, supporting legal action up to the 
highest courts, exposing and prosecuting calumnies against 
Jews, and intervening against any administrative discrimina- 
tion. It believed that the only legally relevant criterion of a Jew 
was his religion, following the same line as the Central-Verein 
Deutscher Staatsbuerger Juedischen *Glaubens in Germany. 
This tenet brought it into conflict with Jewish aspirations for 
national autonomy. The union rejected the creation of any 
special category for the Jews, pointing to the fact that this was 
the aspiration of the antisemitic parties in order to deprive the 
Jews of equality in the professions and the economy. After the 
partition of old Austria, the union limited its activity to the 
Austrian Republic. It welcomed the Balfour *Declaration and 
supported colonization in Palestine but remained unalter- 
ably opposed to nationalist domestic policy. It lost its major- 
ity in the Vienna religious community in 1932, but in general 
elections the Jewish electorate did not support the Jewish na- 
tional candidates. The union published an annual, Kalender 
fuer Israeliten (1892 f.), a weekly, Die Wahrheit (1899 ff.), and 
a monthly, Mitteilungen (1888f.). After the 1938 Anschluss, the 
union and its publications ceased to exist. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Kreppel, Juden und Judentum von heute 
(1925); Festschrift zur Feier des 50 jaehrigen Bestandes der Union oes- 
terreichischer Jude (1937); H. Gold, Geschichte der Juden in Wien 


(1966). 
[Hugo Knoepfmacher] 


UNION COUNTY, county in N.E. New Jersey. Of Union 
County’s 532,000 residents (2004 census), about 35,000 were 
Jews. Major Jewish communities are in Elizabeth- Hillside, 
Westfield, Scotch Plains, Springfield, Union, Cranford, and 
Linden. 

Although German Jews came to Elizabeth in the middle 
of the 19" century, by 1880 only 25 families had settled there. 
At the turn of the century, immigrants came from Eastern 
Europe; there were 550 Jewish families in 1905 and the large 
influx continued until a limit was placed on immigration in 
1920. In the mid-1930s, 10,000 Jews lived in Elizabeth, a num- 
ber of them American-born. A parallel settlement occurred 
in Plainfield where four congregations and two charitable as- 
sociations were already active in 1904. The Plainfield commu- 
nity grew to 6,000 Jews in 1960. 

YM-YWHA‘S were founded in Elizabeth in 1883 and in 
Plainfield in 1929, and a Jewish community council for eastern 
Union County based in Elizabeth in 1940, and one in Plain- 
field in 1937. In 2006 one synagogue struggled to continue its 
existence in Plainfield, where most of the Jewish population 
had moved to Somerset County, while Elizabeth continued to 
attract young families. 

The major difference was the strength of the Jewish Ed- 
ucational Center (JEC), founded by Rav Mordechai Pinchas 
Teitz. The JEc grew from a mikveh and an elementary school, 
founded in 1940, to high schools, five synagogues (with a Se- 
phardi as well as an Ashkenazi minyan in one synagogue), a 
second mikveh, an institute for Talmud study for college-age 
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students, and an adult education system. Rabbi Teitz initiated 
the move from the downtown Elizabethport neighborhood 
to the more affluent Elmora and Westminster areas. Elmora 
Avenue has several kosher restaurants, a kosher bakery and a 
kosher supermarket. 

Three distinctive features of Elizabeth are that it is a 
united kehillah; it is a center for Holocaust survivors who 
were integrated into the community and joined in all facets 
of Jewish life; aliyah is encouraged, with more than 100 fami- 
lies, especially those of scientists who worked in research in 
nearby pharmaceutical, communications, and other compa- 
nies, settling in Israel. 

The yM-ywHa is now on Green Lane in Union, near 
Kean University, at the edge of Elizabeth’s Elmora section. 
The Wilf Jewish Community Campus of Central New Jer- 
sey, located in Scotch Plains, is a major Jewish Community 
Center. The Jewish Family Service (www.jfscentralnj.com) is 
in Elizabeth with branches in Fanwood and Warren (Som- 
erset County). 

Temple Emanu-El in Westfield had over 1,100 members 
(2005) (www.tewnj.org); Beth Israel in Scotch Plains had 463 
members (2005); the JEC in Elizabeth had over 1,000 mem- 
bers (2005) (www.thejec.org). B’nai Israel, a Conservative syn- 
agogue in Elizabeth, merged with a congregation of the same 
name in Millburn in 1992, a few years after its centennial, while 
Beth El, a Reform synagogue founded in 1950, also closed. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Wolgin, “Visions of America, Visions of 
Judaism: Jewish Immigrant Community Development, Elizabeth, 
N.J.,; 1900-1950,’ paper presented for the Elizabeth Historical Soci- 
ety (May 5, 2005). 

[Rivkah Blau (24 ed.)] 


UNION GENERALE DES ISRAELITES DE FRANCE 
(uGIF), official body created by the Vichy government under 
German pressure, to represent French Jewry during the Ger- 
man occupation. Soon after the occupation of France (June 
1940) the Germans unsuccessfully tried to organize a repre- 
sentative body in Paris, to be directed by consistorial leaders 
who remained in the city. In connection with relief work, a 
Comité de Coordination des Oeuvres de Bienfaisance du 
Grand Paris was organized on Jan. 30, 1941, and officially de- 
clared in April 1941 as a French association. French officials 
had long resisted the German pressure, mainly led by Theodor 
Dannecker, Eichmann’s representative in Paris, to organize a 
centralized Jewish organization that could serve as a German 
tool to implement antisemitic measures. The French govern- 
ment finally accepted the setting up of such a body, under the 
threat of a purely German organization. By a law of Nov. 29, 
1941, the Vichy government created the uciF, which became 
an official French body representing both French and foreign- 
born Jews, with two divisions, one in the occupied and one in 
the Southern zone. The uGiF was officially to be controlled by 
the Commissariat Général aux Questions Juives, then headed 
by Xavier Vallat. Like the Germans in Paris, the Vichy author- 
ities also tried to choose veteran Jewish leaders to direct the 
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affairs of the new body. Vallat frequently discussed the UGIF 
with Jewish leaders, since its creation separated French Jewry 
into two sharply divided groups: those willing to participate 
in the uGiF in order to retain some form of independence for 
Jewish relief activities and to be able to pursue them, as they 
became ever-more necessary, and to prevent the takeover of 
the new body by less responsible Jews; and those willing to 
stick to the traditional Jewish organizational scheme, set up 
by the Republic, mainly the Consistory. The fight against the 
UGIF was conducted in the free zone mainly by the Consis- 
toire Central (Central Consistory) which protested against the 
creation of such a quasi-political organization with its own 
juridical and fiscal structure. The Consistoire Central stated 
that such a body would be called upon to give indirect or even 
direct approval to anti-Jewish measures; traditional voluntary 
Jewish relief would have to give way to forced relief controlled 
by the government and financed by funds from confiscated 
Jewish properties. Jacques Helbronner, president of the Con- 
sistoire Central, stated in a protest to Vichy that the creation 
of the uGIF was based on legislation of a racial character and 
of foreign inspiration, and the basic idea of which stood in 
contradiction to the spirit of French legislation. Albert Lévy, 
a member of the Consistoire Central, became the uGrr’s first 
president, with André Baur, vice president for the occupied 
zone, and Marcel Stora as administrators, respectively, of the 
free and occupied zones. Among the members of the board, 
the majority were former members of the Comité de Coordi- 
nation. They were all French Jews, coming from a professional 
or upper-class background, who had been active in relief or- 
ganizations. The first task of the ucrF, almost immediately 
after it was set up, was to collect the levy of 1 billion francs 
imposed by the German Military Command in Paris (Majes- 
tic) on the Jews of France as “reprisals” for the first attacks by 
the French Resistance. This levy was imposed on December 12, 
1941. As the money available was not sufficient, and as the 
threats of deportation and the shooting of hostages became 
stronger, the ucrF had to organize a loan from the main 
French banks, of 250 millions francs, to pay the first install- 
ment. Then, it could use money raised by the selling of Jew- 
ish-owned stocks on the Paris stock exchanges to pay the rest 
of the levy. All pre-war Jewish organizations, according to the 
law, would be disbanded and merged into the uaiF, the only 
authorized Jewish body in France. The uGiF took over the 
properties of these defunct organizations, and also all their 
relief tasks. In the spring of 1942, the uGiF was helping half of 
the Jews in France, mostly through payments, as the aryaniza- 
tion policy had struck severely and impoverished the Jewish 
population. In the occupied zone the uG1F had no fewer than 
24 offices (for services in the free zone there were seven di- 
rectorates, each of which was a former association that had 
been absorbed by ucir). In the French Jewish circles which 
were opposed to involvement in the uGiF, the old enmity to 
foreign-born Jews played an important role. Many French 
Jews did not favor a plan which forced all Jews, foreign as well 
as French, to belong to the uarr. Participation in the UGIF 
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indicated not only acknowledgment of the anti-Jewish legis- 
lation, but also a recognition of separate Jewish identity, which 
repudiated the established tenet that Jews were to be regarded 
solely as a religious group. The uGIF never became strictly an 
organization of collaboration with the Germans, although the 
uGIF leaders were forced to negotiate constantly with the Ge- 
stapo, the Sipo-sp. Leaders of the uGiF had to acquiesce to 
some of the logic of the perpetrators, for example in giving 
more attention to French Jews in comparison to foreign Jews. 
Raymond-Raoul Lambert proved, however, more sympathetic 
to foreign Jews, people he had tried to help in the late 1930s 
who had entered prior to the beginning of the German Oc- 
cupation, in contrast to the French Consistory. When nego- 
tiating with the Germans, the uGIF tried to use its margin of 
maneuverability, always very small, to have French Jews re- 
leased or not deported. The Union hired many Jews as em- 
ployees, to serve the needs of a growing despairing population. 
Officially, employees of the UGIF were exempt from deporta- 
tion though the protection proved unstable. For example, a 
roundup in the office of Lyons, organized by Klaus Barbie, led 
to the arrest of the employees, later deported to Auschwitz. 
On July 21, 1943, André Baur, then the president of the Union 
in the northern zone, was arrested. He was deported, together 
with his family, to Auschwitz. In the days before his arrest he 
had protested, once again, directly to Marshall Pétain, on the 
poor conditions of Jews in the Drancy camp. In September 
1943, Raymond-Raoul Lambert was also arrested, then de- 
ported with his wife and children. The question, raised as early 
as February 1943, became then whether or not to maintain the 
activities of the UGIF or to dismantle it. Such a decision was 
never made, and the uGIF continued officially to work till the 
very end of Occupation. The support it provided for Jews, 
whether in freedom or imprisoned in camps in France, proved 
to be necessary. Underground activities developed then rap- 
idly, not organized by the leaders of the uGiF but under the 
cover and with the financial help of the Union. The most no- 
table was the underground fight of the Eclaireurs Israélites, 
officially absorbed into the 6 department of the uGir, which 
led to the purchase of weapons and the organization in the 
Southeast of France of a maquis, a group of youth that fought 
for the liberation of the city of Tarbes. The policy of the uGIF 
was always to negotiate in order to keep as many Jews as pos- 
sible on French territory, whatever the German conditions 
might be. This led to the creation of agricultural colonies in 
the northern part of France, and to three camps in the heart 
of Paris, annexes of Drancy for “privileged Jews,’ mostly 
spouses of Aryans. These persons were entirely fed and taken 
care of with the finances of the Union. The leaders were not 
able to make the necessary steps to go underground nor to 
disperse children’s homes that sheltered youngsters whose 
parents had already been deported. Numerous such houses 
were raided by the Gestapo, such the one in La Verdiére or 
Izieu. On July 21, 1944, the houses in the suburbs of Paris were 
raided; 242 children and 33 uGiF employees were arrested and 
immediately deported to Auschwitz. Soon after the Allied in- 
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vasion (June 1944) in Normandy, members of the Comité Gé- 
néral de Défense, an underground Jewish body consisting of 
representatives of all Jewish groups, discussed the possibility 
of closing the uGiF offices. At a secret meeting held on July 
13, 1944, in Paris, the uGIF leaders of the former occupied zone 
adopted a resolution against the voluntary dissolution of the 
uGIF because it would induce immediate reprisals against the 
Jews in both zones. Raymond Geissmann, who was then di- 
rector general of the uciF in the former free zone, strongly 
defended the record of the uate. As early as July 1944, the 
newly (clandestinely) created body representing all Jews in 
France, the cRIF, considered the fate of the uGIF and possible 
trial for its leaders. In October 1944, a commission set up 
by the criF started to investigate the activities of the Union. 
This led only to a reprimand that was even not made public. 
The debate continued within the criF until 1947 but its 
president, Léon Meiss, avoided any further determinations. 
The debate about the uGIF started anew in 1980, with the pub- 
lication of a book by Maurice Rajsfus, Des Juifs dans la col- 
laboration. It lasted more than 10 years, with the judgment on 
the UGIF remaining equivocal: the Union was seen as either 
a body whose leaders, French bourgeois Jews, were ready to 
deliver foreign Jews to the Germans to save the French Jews, 
or as a Resistance body. Further research, and comparison 
with other countries, could clarify both versions of history 
and give a more accurate, balanced description of this tragic 
episode. 
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UNION OF COUNCILS FOR JEWS IN THE FORMER 
SOVIET UNION (ucsJ; formerly Union of Councils for 
Soviet Jews). 


Voice of the Refuseniks (1970-1999) 

In the mid-1960s, with the sense that American Jews had not 
done enough to rescue Europe's Jews during the Holocaust 
still fresh in their minds, a small number of American Jewish 
activists concluded “Never Again”: that the needs for rescue 
from persecution and quarantine of the Soviet Union's 4-plus 
million Jews was receiving inadequate attention. 
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Following the inspiration of Student Struggle for Soviet 
Jewry, activists in half a dozen cities organized local “action” 
committees and, in 1970, they established the umbrella or- 
ganization, Union of Councils for Soviet Jews (ucsy). In the 
19708, UCS} established itself as the principal grassroots and 
activist component of the Soviet Jewry Movement. Prior to 
the internet, it pioneered a number of innovations to assure 
an integrated campaign. It purchased fax machines for each 
local council to receive their information and to compile and 
distribute to them a weekly packet of information about new 
developments in the former Soviet Union and provide up-to- 
date ucs] policies and projects. 

Virtually every Refusenik and Prisoner of Conscience 
was “adopted” by at least one council which, in turn, devel- 
oped and shared official biographies and coordinated their 
respective cases. The councils provided regular information 
to local media and officials and to their Congressional del- 
egations. UCsJ organized a Congressional Vigil, headed by 
Congressmen John Porter (r-IIl) and Tom Lantos (p-Cal); 
assisted by ucsj, congressmen placed profiles of Refuseniks 
and Prisoners into the Congressional Record every Friday for 
nearly two decades. 

UCS]’s greatest political triumph came in the early 1970s 
with its successful advocacy in the Congress of the interven- 
tionist Jackson-Vanik Amendment, sponsored by Senator 
Henry Jackson and Congressman Charles Vanik, to U.S. Trade 
legislation, which made “most favored nation” trade conces- 
sions contingent on the free emigration of the Jews — this over 
the vehement opposition of the Nixon-Kissinger administra- 
tion and the Israeli and American Jewish leadership. 

By the late 1980s, the organization had swelled to nearly 
40 local councils with a combined membership of 50,000, 
matching the approximately 50,000 unaffiliated members 
and supporters of the national organization. In its campaign- 
ing, throughout the 1970s and 1980s, ucsj briefed thousands 
of visitors not only about who to visit among the Refuseniks 
but on how to collect vital, strategic information from their 
leaders. They supplemented these reports with weekly tele- 
phone calls to activists across the Soviet Union. Refuseniks 
especially valued the leadership of ucsy’s 10-year president, 
Pamela B. Cohen of Chicago Action for Soviet Jewry. When 
she made an unannounced two-week visit in 1987, word of 
her arrival spread across the 11 time zones and hundreds of 
Refusenik leaders traveled to Moscow and Leningrad to brief 
her on conditions in their communities. 

Although it was largely unknown to the million-plus 
American Jews who responded to the rallying cry, “Let My 
People Go,” there existed a serious, principled political and 
operational divide between the Israel-dominated “Establish- 
ment” wing of the Soviet Jewry movement and the grassroots 
activists. The difference often produced a measure of vitriol 
during the Refusenik era but, since the fall of the Iron Cur- 
tain, it is seen by ucsj as affecting far more dangerous stakes. 
Among the questions that divided the “establishment” from 
the activists were “Who spoke for Soviet Jews? How to po- 
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sition the struggle? Was the ultimate goal of the movement 
“aliyah” or “freedom,” including the freedom not to choose to 
live in Israel, and to what extent was the movement devoted 
to human rights as well as aliyah. 

The Jewish Establishment conceded to the State of Israel 
the international voice of Soviet Jewry. They argued that only 
Israel was prepared to accept all Soviet Jews, and the demo- 
graphics of a proportionately rising Arab population in greater 
Israel was a time bomb that massive immigration from the 
U.S.S.R. could help defuse. What’s more, the Soviets were pre- 
pared at least to consider granting Jewish emigration if it were 
seen as repatriation to homeland rather than a human rights 
category - freedom of movement. Hence, it was seen as the 
duty of every departing Soviet Jew to make aliyah. 

Further, as the movement began, in the post-1967 era, 
Moscow had severed its diplomatic relations with Israel, and 
Israel's vital interests were at stake in promoting a modus vi- 
vendi with the then powerful Soviet Union. Israel had a long 
agenda with the Soviet Union; Soviet Jews were only one part 
of that agenda, which also included trade, military security, 
and Soviet diplomatic support of its hostile neighbors. Accord- 
ingly, Israel was convinced that the only effective approach to 
the Soviets was what they termed “quiet diplomacy.” It there- 
fore rejected grassroots activism aimed at “making noise” and 
opposing antisemitism and the broad violations of human 
rights - concerns that the 35-nation Helsinki Process, and 
ucsJ, routinely addressed. 

But to the activists in the U.S.S.R. and ucsj alike, “quiet 
diplomacy” and the aliyah-only campaign smacked of pater- 
nalism and violated the Russian Jews’ internationally guar- 
anteed “freedom of choice and movement.” It also unaccept- 
ably isolated the targeted Jews from their equally oppressed 
majority, their non-Jewish neighbors, and especially from the 
politically courageous dissident Helsinki monitors led by such 
international luminaries as Andrei Sakharov, Yuri Orlov, and 
Anatoly (Nathan) Sharansky. In contrast, ucsy and the activist 
Refuseniks, including Sharansky and Leonid Stonov, viewed 
the activists as full, non-paternalistic partners — with ucs] as 
the Western “voice of the Refuseniks.” 


Antisemitism and Human Rights Monitor 

In the late 1990s, with grassroots antisemitism rising danger- 
ously in Russia (Ukraine and Belarus as well), ucsj established 
a nationwide antisemitism and xenophobia monitoring net- 
work - the only one of its kind. And it forged a full working 
coalition with the prestigious Moscow Helsinki Group, a hu- 
man rights coalition still opposed by the Jewish Establishment. 
Although Russian President Vladimir Putin has made many 
excellent speeches inveighing against antisemitism and xeno- 
phobia in Russia, as well as terrorism, antisemitism remains 
the principal language of extremist violence and propaganda, 
from the 50,000 neo-Nazi skinheads, to the exclusionary Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church, to the nationalistic and fascist politi- 
cal factions. By 2005 these factions constituted one-third of 
the deputies in the Duma (parliament); strongly antisemitic 
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attitudes garnered upward of 50% approval in public opinion 
sampling. Putin has tolerated a fully corrupt and dysfunctional 
rule of law infrastructure incapable of providing protection to 
citizens let alone economic stability, has systematically out- 
lawed political opposition parties, and has imposed virtual 
control of the major media. 

In sum, with the collapse of the Iron Curtain, halfa mil- 
lion Soviet Jews “dropped out” in Vienna and came to Amer- 
ica; and more than a million made aliyah. In the early 21° 
century, with the Russian Jewish leadership dependent upon 
President Putin's good intentions, Russia still remained an au- 
thoritarian country that hand picked its presidents. With the 
pool of future contenders so contaminated, Jews and democ- 
racy itself are in jeopardy. With Jews also challenged and tar- 
geted in Ukraine and Belarus, advocacy and the monitoring 
of antisemitism and xenophobia in the Fsu remained ucsy’s 
unique mandate as 2005 drew to a close. 


[Micah H. Naftalin (2™4 ed.)] 


UNION OF ORTHODOX JEWISH CONGREGATIONS 
OF AMERICA (uojca), commonly referred to as the ou, 
largest organization of Orthodox synagogues in the U.S. 
Founded in 1898, the Uojca was originally oriented toward 
the few English-speaking, rather than Yiddish-speaking, con- 
gregations. The call for establishing the organization was sent 
from the address of the Jewish Theological Seminary, and a 
few early vojca leaders, such as Henry Pereira *Mendes, were 
also identified with that institution. The vojca remained a 
small group until about 1950, and its status rested more on 
the reputation of its presidents, men such as Rabbi Herbert 
S. *Goldstein, than on the activities or the number of its affili- 
ates. Since then it has experienced tremendous growth and in 
2005 claimed nearly 1,000 affiliated synagogues. 

The vojca is best known for its kashrut supervision; 
founded in 1923, today it is a multinational operation that 
certifies 400,000 industrial and consumer products manufac- 
tured in 73 countries. The kashrut division employs 300 full- 
time supervisors and produces its own rabbinic journal about 
kashrut called Mesorah, as well as a quarterly called Behind 
the Union Symbol. Under the leadership of Rabbi Menachem 
Genack, the kashrut division also seeks to educate the Jewish 
community about various aspects of kashrut. 

Aside from programming geared towards its constituent 
synagogues, the Uojca seeks to promote its perspective and 
values through its Institute for Public affairs in Washington, 
headed by the vojca director for public policy, Nathan J. Dia- 
ment. The National Council of Synagogue Youth (Ncsy), a di- 
vision of the vojcA, has a cadre of 850 volunteers and reaches 
unaffiliated youth who do not attend Jewish day schools. 
Yachad, the National Council for Jewish Disabilities, also a 
division of the vojca provides mainstream programming for 
children and adults with developmental disabilities. 

In addition to their offices in New York and Los Ange- 
les, which employ over 200 people, the vojca also maintains 
an office in Jerusalem, which aims to bring secular Israelis 
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closer to Orthodox Jewish observance through adult educa- 
tion programs and summer camps across 25 Israeli cities and 
towns. The vojca also services Orthodox college students 
through their Jewish Learning Initiative on Campus, which 
deploys rabbinic couples to serve as Torah leaders and mentors 
on college campuses. Additionally, the vojca sponsors the 
Sha’alavim High School in Kharakov, Ukraine, and produces 
a quarterly magazine called Jewish Action. In 2005 the exec- 
utive vice president of the voyca was Rabbi Dr. Tzvi Hersh 
Weinreb and its president was Stephen J. Savitsky. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jeffrey S. Gurock American Jewish Orthodoxy 
in Historical Perspective (1996); C.S. Liebman, in: AyYB, 66 (1965), 
21-97; E. Markovitz, in: AJHSQ, 55 (1966), 364-84. 
[Asher Oser (24 ed.)] 


UNION OF ORTHODOX RABBIS OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA (Agudath Harabbonim), the old- 
est organization of Orthodox rabbis in the U.S. in 2005 it had 
450 members. The Agudath Harabonnim was founded on 
July 29, 1902, in New York City with a goal of strengthening 
“the weakened hands of the rabbinate and to remove stum- 
bling blocks from the path of our nation.” In 1914 the organi- 
zation set up the Central Relief Committee, which was later 
absorbed into the American Jewish Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee, and in 1915 a charity called Ezras Torah, which still 
operates today. During World War 11, Agudath Harabbonim 
founded the *Vaad ha-Hatzalah, which rescued leading Or- 
thodox Torah scholars. Occasionally the Agudath Harab- 
bonim clashed with the Rabbinical Council of America over 
a variety of issues, this was exacerbated by the fact that the 
former represented the older European-trained generation of 
rabbis and the latter American-trained rabbis, most of whom 
were ordained by the Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Theological Sem- 
inary at Yeshiva University. Originally, membership in the 
Agudath Harabbonim was limited, almost exclusively, to rab- 
bis ordained in Europe, and it still insists on the more com- 
prehensive yadin yadin ordination. The monthly Torah jour- 
nal Ha-Pardes had close ties with the Aggudath Harabbonim 
and carried a lot of information relevant to it, until it stopped 
appearing in 2004. The Agudath Harabonnim maintains its 
own bet din (ecclesiastical court) that was headed in 2005 by 
Rabbi Hersh Ginsberg. Rabbi Yehuda Levin of Brooklyn, New 
York, although not a member of the Agudath Harabonnim, 
lobbied on its behalf since 1979. 

For many years Rabbi Eliezer *Silver was the president 
and central figure in the Agudath Harabbonim. The organiza- 
tion has not had a president since the passing of Rabbi Moses 
Feinstein in 1986. In the early 21°t century, it was led by a Vaad 
ha-Mezumzam that included Rabbi David Feinstein, son of 
the late Rabbi Moses Feinstein. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Charles S. Liebman, in: AJYB, 66 (1965), 
21-97; A. Rakeffet-Rothkoff, The Silver Era in American Jewish Or- 
thodoxy: Rabbi Eliezer Silver and His Generation (1981); J.S. Gurock, 
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UNION OF REFORM JUDAISM (formerly the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations (UAHC)), association of 
the more than 900 Reform and Liberal congregations of the 
US. and Canada, representing some 1.5 million Jews, with 
headquarters in New York. Founded in 1873 as the first na- 
tionwide cooperative organization of Jewish congregations — 
after 32 years of unsuccessful efforts to establish a semblance 
of unity among U.S. Jewish communities - the UAHC’s first 
goal was to coordinate support for the establishment of a semi- 
nary for the training of rabbis. Two years after the first meet- 
ing of the UAHC, its leaders announced the founding of the 
*Hebrew Union College, with Isaac Mayer *Wise, the prime 
mover in the creation of the UAHC, as its president. Wise had 
hoped that the uvanc would be an “umbrella” organization 
which would include traditional as well as progressive con- 
gregations. This hope was doomed to defeat, however, and a 
number of Conservative rabbis, who at first cooperated in the 
program of the Hebrew Union College, withdrew and estab- 
lished the *Jewish Theological Seminary in New York City. In 
1876 the UAHC succeeded in reconciling the disparate aims of 
the eastern and Midwestern Reform leaders, and absorbed the 
*Board of Delegates of American Israelites, which had been 
founded in 1859 under the impact of the *Mortara case in It- 
aly. The UAHC gradually developed an extensive program of 
administrative activity, including such fields as religious edu- 
cation (1886), congregational organization (1903), sisterhoods 
(1913), brotherhoods (1923), youth work (1939), synagogue ad- 
ministration (1941), and social action (1949). For many years 
its greatest contribution was a broad range of religious school 
textbooks which were utilized in Orthodox and Conserva- 
tive as well as Reform congregations. For much of the period 
prior to World War 1 the UAHC was the weakest partner in 
the trio of agencies of the Reform movement; its lay leaders 
regarded it simply as a service organization, rather than one 
which would stimulate and lead its congregations and their 
members. The Reform Movement was the first to establish 
the tri-partite system of organization — a seminary, a rabbinic 
body, and a union of congregations. 

The direction of the UAHC’s activity was changed begin- 
ning in 1941, however, with the appointment first of Rabbi 
Edward “Israel and then of Rabbi Maurice N. *Eisendrath as 
executive secretary. In 1951 the UAHC moved its offices from 
its former Midwestern stronghold in Cincinnati to New York 
City, thereby dramatizing the adoption of an active, dynamic 
program of leadership within the Reform Movement and in 
US. Jewish life generally and moving out of the shadow of He- 
brew Union College. The change of location to the center of 
US. Jewish affairs and the assumption of prerogatives of na- 
tional leadership were both preceded and followed by conflicts 
between those who favored emphasis on the local autonomy 
of the individual congregation and those who supported the 
concept of national action. Generally, the proponents of na- 
tional assertiveness won out, and the UAHC took strong stands 
on such issues as civil rights for blacks and the Vietnam War. 
And the leader of the Union became not only the titular head 
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of Reform Judaism but its actual leader. In Conservative Juda- 
ism by contrast, the chancellor of the Seminary was the titular 
head of the movement. The leadership of the uaHc attempted 
in such matters to present a Jewish view that would match 
that of newly vocal forces within the Catholic and Protestant 
churches. From an ideological and theological point of view, 
however, this trend was part of the search by the entire U.S. 
Jewish community, during the post-World War 1 period, for 
a definition of Jewish distinctiveness and identity. 

The governance of the Union is different than its coun- 
terparts. The Union's policy-making body is the General As- 
sembly, which meets every other year at the Biennial, in ac- 
cordance with the Union of Reform Judaism's Constitution 
and Bylaws. The General Assembly is composed of delegates 
who are members of and selected by Union congregations in 
proportion to the size of their synagogue. 

The Union's Board of Trustees meets twice each year 
and is responsible to the General Assembly. Its more than 242 
board members come from all parts of the United States and 
Canada. Fifty percent of the board is elected directly by the 
Union's regions, while the remaining membership is made up 
of at-large members elected by the General Assembly and ex 
officio members. 

The 90-member Union for Reform Judaism’s Executive 
Committee also meets twice each year. 

The vAHC has had two strong and dynamic leaders since 
1973, Rabbi Alexander M. Schindler, who became president of 
the UAHC in 1973, and his successor Rabbi Eric Yoffie, who as- 
sumed office in 1976. Schindler gained renown for his assertive 
support of the social action agenda of the Reform Movement 
of the 1970s and 1980s, including civil rights, world peace, nu- 
clear disarmament, a “Marshall Plan” for the poor, feminism, 
and gay rights, as well as his opposition to the death penalty. 
He was the head of the Conference of Presidents of Major 
American Jewish Organization and as such the titular leader of 
American Jewry when Menachem Begin became prime minis- 
ter of Israel, and although they disagreed, strongly and directly 
with each other, they got along famously and Schindler paved 
the way for Begin’s acceptance by American Jewry shocked by 
the transition from Labor leadership. He strengthened the ties 
of the Reform Movement to Israel and also got along quite 
well with the leaders of Orthodox Jewry, including Moshe 
Sherer of the Agudah, who also were his intense ideological 
opponents. Within the Reform Movement, Schindler is asso- 
ciated with a period of growth, which overtook Conservative 
Judaism as the largest denomination of American Jews. Dur- 
ing his presidency, the UAHC grew from 400 congregations in 
1973 to about 875 in 1995. He was an advocate of outreach to 
intermarried couples and of patrilineal descent. His efforts at 
outreach broke the taboo against dealing with the subject of 
intermarriage except to condemn it. He called upon the Re- 
form Movement to reach out to the non-Jewish spouses in in- 
terfaith marriages and also to unchurched Americans. His sec- 
ond initiative was even more controversial. During his tenure 
the Reform Movement adopted the patrilineal descent resolu- 
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tion, which stated that the child of one Jewish partner is “un- 
der the presumption of Jewish descent.” Traditionally, only the 
child of a Jewish mother was considered Jewish. As Schindler 
advocated, the UAHC approved a resolution that said that the 
child of a Jewish father (and a non-Jewish mother) would be 
regarded as Jewish, provided that the child was raised as a Jew. 
The Conservative and Orthodox movements and the statutes 
of the State of Israel did not agree with this position, so that 
there are now two operative standards for being considered 
Jewish. During Schindler’s presidency, the Reform Movement 
allowed women to assume a more central role in the syna- 
gogue, a direct consequence of the feminist movement that 
influenced every aspect of American life. He also was associ- 
ated with the move to welcome gays and lesbians - and their 
congregations into the movement as well as into the rabbin- 
ate. And rare in Jewish life, he was the mentor to his successor 
and retired gracefully to make way for Eric Yoffie. 

Under Yoffie’s leadership the name of the organization 
was changed to better reflect its task. Since 2003 it has been 
called the Union for Reform Judaism (uRj). He moved the or- 
ganization from its Fifth Avenue headquarters and used the 
bully pulpit to change the direction of the Union, including 
congregational worship, adult and religious school education, 
and Jewish camping. The Religious Action Center of Reform 
Judaism in Washington, p.c. — headed by David Saperstein — 
which has long been a feature of the movement, sought to 
translate its prophetic mandate into practical political action; 
lobbying and working with other coalition groups generally 
on liberal issues and for the state of Israel. 

Yoffie himself, and by extension the uRj, has been a 
strong critic of President George W. Bush on the domestic 
agenda and an equally strong critic of the war in Iraq. He has 
been critical of the Israeli government, but supportive of the 
disengagement from Gaza and the peace process and within 
the President’s Conference, a strong advocate of the peace 
camp much to the chagrin of right-wing and some Orthodox 
religious forces. Like the Union - and like Schindler before 
him - he is a force to be reckoned with. 

Yoffie has expanded the Union's work to strengthen Pro- 
gressive Judaism in Israel, and has been a strong advocate of 
Jewish religious pluralism in the Jewish state. Reflecting on 
the work of the urj, Yoffie has stated: “We are a union of Jews 
committed to a particular vision of Jewish life: to spiritual- 
ity, Torah, and social justice - the highest ideals of Reform 
Judaism? 

Yoffie is leading the restructuring and revitalization of 
the Reform Movement with new approaches to study, wor- 
ship, and ritual practice. He proposed a plan to reform Re- 
form. “I propose, therefore, that at this biennial assembly we 
proclaim a new Reform revolution. Like the original Reform 
revolution, it will be rooted in the conviction that Judaism is 
a tradition of rebellion, revival, and redefinition; and like the 
original too, this new initiative will make synagogue worship 
our Movement’s foremost concern.” Yoffie urged that this 
“worship revolution” be built on a partnership among rab- 
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bis, cantors, and lay people. He stressed music as a central el- 
ement of worship, a reintensification of the commitment to 
study Torah, a return to mitzvot. He has moved to strengthen 
Reform youth programs and to expand its camps and its trips 
to Israel. During the height of the Intifada, he was roundly 
criticized for canceling a series of trips to Israel, but with the 
diminution of tension and the increase in safety, Reform Juda- 
ism has redoubled its efforts to get its youth involved. 

In the past years, Reform Judaism has at once been more 
traditional and less so; more willing to return to the practices 
that classical Reform left behind such as the kippah, the tallit, 
forms of kashrut; more engaged in Torah study, but also more 
confident in its own unique synthesis of a Judaism at home in 
tradition and at home in the liberal wing of American life. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.G. Heller, Isaac M. Wise (1965), index; W.G. 
Plaut, The Growth of Reform Judaism (1965). 


[Bertram Wallace Korn] 


UNION OF THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE (“Soyuz russkogo 
naroda”), a right wing political movement, fanatically anti- 
semitic, in czarist Russia; founded in November 1905. It de- 
manded the exclusion of Jews from military service and their 
payment of a special tax instead; annulment of all the privi- 
leges enjoyed by the more prosperous Jewish merchants, ar- 
tisans, and academic intelligentsia; negation of the Jews’ right 
to vote, either actively or passively, for the Duma (the Rus- 
sian parliament); a prohibition against Jews trading in books, 
maintaining printing presses, or editing newspapers. In De- 
cember 1905, Czar Nicholas 11 consented to take the Union 
under his auspices. Among its leaders were A. Dubrovin and 
V.M. Purishkevich, who was a member of all the national Du- 
mas except the First. The official paper was Russkoye znamya 
(“The Russian Flag”). The union was active among the city and 
rural roughs and the lower middle class, whence it recruited 
the “Black Hundreds” (chernosotentsy), armed gangs who 
initiated *pogroms against Jews and members of the radical 
intelligentsia. In 1907 Purishkevich and a group of his follow- 
ers broke away from the union to create the “Chamber of the 
Archangel Michael.” There was little difference between the 
two groups in their attitude toward the Jews. 

A few members of the union were elected to the Second 
Duma, and many more entered the Third. The union con- 
ducted a virulent propaganda campaign, and published a large 
number of pamphlets and papers. In many towns, the union’s 
“tea houses” were the headquarters of anti-Jewish propaganda 
and assaults on Jews. The union organized the murder of two 
progressive members of the Duma, Professor M.Y. *Herzen- 
stein (of Jewish origin) and G.B. Yollos (a Jew). The union 
was especially successful in its election propaganda within 
the *Pale of Settlement, and its members were influential be- 
hind the scenes in the highest government circles. They also 
had an important role in the *Beilis trial. After the Revolution 
of February 1917, the Provisional Government established a 
committee to investigate the activities of the union. In many 
aspects the Union of the Russian People was the precursor of 
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BABYLONIA 


Babylon and recovered it from his brother, but at consider- 
able cost to the strength of the empire. 

As Assyria was collapsing, in 626 Nabopolassar, a Chal- 
dean, made himself king of Akkad at Babylon. He and his 
successor, *Nebuchadnezzar 11, proceeded to build the Neo- 
Babylonian empire at the expense of the Assyrians. 

As the capital of the Neo-Babylonian empire, to which 
Judah was forcibly annexed in 586, Babylon underwent a vast 
program of public building and fortification. After the fall of 
the empire to the Persians, Babylon still maintained its domi- 
nant position. With the fall of the Persian Empire to Alexan- 
der the Great, Babylon offered no resistance and was made the 
capital of his new empire. But Seleucus 1 Nicator (312-281), 
Alexander’s successor, founded Seleucia not far away on the 
Tigris, and the inhabitants of Babylon slowly moved to Seleu- 
cia, deserting Babylon, which may have been uninhabited in 
the first centuries of our era. 

As early as the 1780s visitors observed that the site had 
been looted. Major excavations were conducted by the Ger- 
man architect R. Koldewey (1855-1925) from 1899 to 1917. 
These excavations revealed data for all levels of occupa- 
tion from Old Babylonian (1894-1595 B.C.E.) to Parthian 
times (250 B.C.E.-224 C.E.), but their main importance lay 
in the extensive evidence for the Neo-Babylonian period 
(625-539 B.C.E.). Old Babylonian levels were rarely reached, 
and the high water table impeded excavation of early periods. 
The excavations are important also in the history of archaeol- 
ogy because Koldewey was the first European systematically to 
try to trace mud brick architecture and to distinguish between 
buildings and later pits, leading to what we call stratigraphy. 

Koldewey uncovered two palaces of Nebuchadnezzar and 
an ancient fortress that adjoined the interior wall of the city. 
The facade of one palace was made of enamel-covered bricks, 
decorated with pillars and capitals in various colors on a blue 
background. The royal throne was located in an alcove in the 
wall opposite the entrance. The hanging gardens referred to by 
Greek authors including Diodorus Siculus (60-30 B.c.E.) (2, 
10:1, “the garden called hung”) and considered one of the won- 
ders of the world have never been identified archaeologically. 
In the palace were discovered clay tablets upon which were in- 
scribed allocations of food for those who ate at the king’s table, 
including *Jehoiachin, the last legitimate king of Judah. 

To the east of the palaces passed the main road, which 
was used for processions of the Babylonian New Year celebra- 
tion. At the road’s northern end the processions passed into 
the inner city by way of the Ishtar Gate, which was decorated 
with reliefs of fanciful animals with lion's feet. This gate has 
been partly reconstructed in Berlin and features in all histo- 
ries of Mesopotamian art. 

South of Nebuchadnezzar’s palace, at the end of the pa- 
rade road, was a large temple of Marduk, Esagila (“The house 
lifting [its] head [proudly]”) whose walls were made of trees 
decorated with gold, marble, and precious stones. North of 
it stood the ziqqurat, a pyramid-shaped structure built in 
stepped stages on a square base. Each of its sides was 295 ft. 
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(91 m.) long. The highest tower had a great temple accord- 
ing to Herodotus (1:181), who, however, may never have vis- 
ited the city. The city and its suburbs, which extended to the 
west of the Euphrates, were connected by a bridge. Herodo- 
tus said that the city had many three- and four-story build- 
ings (1:180). 

‘The greatness of Babylon left its mark in biblical sources. 
Isaiah 13:19 called Babylon “the glory of kingdoms, the splen- 
dor and pride of the Chaldeans” while praying for its fall. Jer- 
emiah was deeply concerned about Babylon, and his book 
has more than half of the references to the city in the Bible; 
in his day how one was to relate to Babylon was a major issue, 
and the prophet himself may have been seen by the Babylo- 
nians as a collaborator since he counseled not resisting Baby- 
lonian power. 

Babylon's city-god, Marduk, became the dominant state 
god perhaps when Nebuchadnezzar 1 (1125-1104) recovered 
Marduk’s statue from *Elam; the god was represented in the 
Creation Epic as having supremacy over the entire pantheon 
conferred on him by the other gods. Later the god was called 
Bel, “lord” Both names are known in the Bible, in Jeremiah 
50:2 (“Bel is put to shame, Merodach is dismayed”) and 51:44 
(“and I will punish Bel in Babylon”) and in Isaiah 46:1 (“Bel 
bows down, Nebo [another Babylonian god] stoops”). 

Babylon became synonymous in apocalyptic thought 
with decadence and evil and was sometimes equated with 
Rome and its empire. (For the figure in Christian apocalyptic 
see Rev. 17). But for most Jews it remained a real place where 
members of a thriving Jewish community made their homes. 
The Babylonian Talmud, for example, recalls that Babylon's 
Jewish community was healthy in terms of its orthodox prac- 
tice in contrast to others in Media and Elam (Kid. 71b). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Koldewey, The Excavations at Babylon 
(1914); E. Unger, Babylon, die heilige Stadt (1931); S.A. Pallis, Early 
Exploration in Mesopotamia (1954) 11-15; A. Parrot, Babylon and the 
Old Testament (1958); S.N. Kramer, in: EM, 2 (1965), 10-27; C.J. Gadd, 
in: CAH, 1 (1965), ch. 22; H.W.F. Saggs, in: D.W. Thomas (ed.), Ar- 
chaeology and Old Testament Study (1967), 39-56; idem, The Great- 
ness That Was Babylon (1962); J. Oates, Babylon (1979); R. Zadok, in: 
ZA, 74 (1984), 240-44; J.-C. Margueron, in: ABD, 1:563-65; H.W.F. 
Saggs, Babylonians (1995); E. Klengel-Brandt in: E. Meyers (ed.), The 
Oxford Encyclopedia of Archaeology in the Near East, 1 (1997), 251-56; 
J. Baer, in: Brill’s New Pauly 5 (2004), 1125; M. Van de Mieroop, King 
Hammurabi of Babylon (2005). 


[Daniel C. Snell (274 ed.)] 


BABYLONIA, ancient country in Mesopotamia between 
the Tigris and the Euphrates Rivers; corresponding approxi- 
mately to modern *Iraq. Babylonia is the Greek form of the 
name babili - sometimes translated as “gate of God” - known 
from cuneiform texts. 


Introduction 

The area was settled by the Sumerians in the third millennium 
B.C.E. Sargon 1 (24 century B.c.£.) founded the Akkadian 
dynasty, which dominated the area for 200 years. At a later 
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UNION OF SEPHARDIC CONGREGATIONS, THE 


*Nazism. It bequeathed to Nazism the use of the Protocols of 
the *Elders of Zion, and probably directly influenced the Nazis 
via the Baltic Germans, among whom were Scheubner-Rich- 
ter and Alfred *Rosenberg. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N.D. Spector, The Doctrine and Program of 
the Union of the Russian People in 1906 (dissertation, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1952); W. Laqueur, in: Survey: a Journal of Soviet and East 
European Studies (Oct. 1962); H. Rogger, in: Journal of Modern His- 
tory, 36 (1964), 398-415; L. Greenberg, The Jews in Russia, 2 (1946), 
index; A. Chernovski, Soyuz russkogo naroda (1929); V. Levitski, in: 
Yu. O. Martov et al. (eds.), Obshchestvennoye dvizheniye v Rossii v 


nachale xx-go veka, 3 (1914). 
[Encyclopaedia Hebraica] 


UNION OF SEPHARDIC CONGREGATIONS, THE. The 
Union of Sephardic Congregations was established in 1929 by 
leaders of Sephardi communities in America to promote the 
religious interests of Sephardi Jews. Its primary aim was to give 
cohesion and the strength of union to the scattered and com- 
paratively weak congregational units of the Sephardim. It also 
assisted Sephardi communities outside of the United States. 
The main activity of the union was the preparation and 
publication of Sephardi prayer books with English translations 
by the union’s first president, Dr. David de Sola Pool. These 
books were distributed to Sephardi communities throughout 
the world, including South America, Europe, Africa, India, 
Canada, Rhodesia, and Iraq. The union also assisted Ameri- 
can Sephardi communities in finding and bringing to the 
United States trained Sephardi rabbis, cantors, and scholars, 
and it provided scholarships for religious training for prom- 
ising Sephardim in yeshivot in the United States. During the 
1930s and 1940s it assisted in the rescue of Sephardi scholars 
and religious leaders from Europe, was involved with the Se- 
phardi refugees interred at Fort Ontario in Oswego, New York, 
and collected financial support for the Marranos in Portugal. 
Additionally, the union supported the adoption of Sephardi 


Hebrew for use in Israel. 
[Mark Angel (2"¢ ed.)] 


UNITED JEWISH COMMUNITIES, organization incor- 
porated in 1999 as a result of merger discussions held be- 
tween representatives of the *Council of Jewish Federations, 
(cyF), United Israel Appeal (u1a), and United Jewish Appeal 
(uja). 

Prior merger discussions began in 1948, both privately 
and publicly, by various representatives of sometimes two and 
three organizations. The new organization subsumed the func- 
tions formerly performed separately by cyr, ura, and uy. The 
structure established five pillars (the word used to describe 
various departments or divisions of ujc), one of which was 
closed a year or so after the United Jewish Communities be- 
gan. The pillars still functioning are: 

1. Financial Resource Development 

2. Human Resources and Social Policy 

3. Israel and Overseas Needs, now called oNAD 

4. The Trust for Jewish Philanthropy Development 
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Financial Resource Development monitors trends in 
Jewish and general fundraising, provides consultation, vari- 
ous publications, and fund raising tools to local Jewish Fed- 
erations in improving their fund raising. 

Human Resource and Social Policy is devoted to address- 
ing human and social needs of the Jewish community. Staff 
training and consultation is provided for local federations re- 
garding planning and allocation of resources, staff develop- 
ment and staff placement. Through this pillar, usc plays a sig- 
nificant role in Washington regarding government allocations 
for health and human services under local Jewish auspices. 

ONAD assesses the needs of Jewish communities world- 
wide and aids in the educational process on the local level 
in enhancing the awareness of Jewish needs. The allocation 
of local federation funds, dedicated to overseas use is done 
through this pillar. Representatives work closely with the *Jew- 
ish Agency for Israel (JAF1) and the *American Jewish Joint 
Distribution Committee (spc), who are the major recipients 
of these funds. 

The now closed Philanthropic pillar was originally in- 
tended to evaluate the field of Jewish philanthropy by con- 
ducting Jewish outreach, provide consulting services to Jewish 
philanthropists and non-profits, and catalyze new ventures in 
American Jewish life. 

Before being closed it developed two initiatives; one de- 
voted to Jewish women and their career advancement in the 
Jewish community and the other to developing a coalition for 
service in the larger Jewish community. 

ujc continues to evolve in response to suggestions and 
evolving needs and interests within the American Jewish com- 
munity and is a work in progress. 

UIA continues with its name as a department within ujc 
and continues as an agent for friends to JAFI (UJC, 2003). 


Historical Context 

What follows is a brief historical summary of the major na- 
tional and international institutions which served the Jew- 
ish community from 1914 to 1999 until the formation of ujc. 
Included are two organizations that were not partners in the 
merger but are integral elements of the Jewish philanthropic 
and communal system —- American Jewish Joint Distribution 
Committee and the Jewish Agency for Israel. 


AMERICAN JEWISH JOINT DISTRIBUTION COMMITTEE 
(jpc). In 1914, as the shadow of World War 1 began to spread 
over Europe, JDC was established. Its mission is “to serve the 
needs of Jews throughout the world, particularly where their 
lives are threatened or made more difficult” Jpc’s focus is on 
rescue, relief, and renewal of Jewish communities around the 
world to rebuild Jewish culture and religion while advanc- 
ing Jewish continuity. In addition, spc is committed to as- 
sisting Israel in providing social services to her vulnerable 
communities. JDC estimates that it has assisted millions of 
Jews in 85 countries through its efforts, starting with the dis- 
tribution of $50,000 raised in 1914 to help Jews in Palestine 
and Europe from starving to death through to the respose to 
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the current economic crisis faced by the Jewish community 
in Argentina. 

At its inception, Jpc focused on maintaining the vi- 
brancy of worldwide Jewish communities and assisting them 
with rescue and relocation to Palestine when they were at risk 
of destruction. That stance changed with the formation of the 
State of Israel. The majority of ypc’s annual budget came from 
ujA. Additional resources included grants from the United 
States Government for specific programs such as the resettle- 
ment of Jewish emigrants from the Soviet Union, individual 
private donations, donations from foundations, international 
organizations, and Jewish communities around the world. 


COUNCIL FOR JEWISH FEDERATIONS (cJE). Nearly two de- 
cades before the founding of Jvc, the first federation was es- 
tablished in Boston. This model was believed to be a more effi- 
cient way to raise funds and address the needs in local Jewish 
communities. Almost 40 years later, a national organization 
was created to service the more than 200 local federations in 
the United States. It was originally named “National Council 
of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds.” In 1932, it became 
known as cjF. Organizers aimed to develop standards, prin- 
ciples, and programming in social and communal welfare 
work for federations, welfare funds, and other Jewish commu- 
nal service organizations in North America. The Council was 
primarily concerned with organizing resources to best serve 
the Jewish communities on local and national levels, without 
concentrating on issues abroad. 


UNITED ISRAEL APPEAL (UIA). Created in 1925, to unify 
fundraising efforts of organizations including Jewish National 
Fund, Hadassah and Hebrew University, “United Palestine Ap- 
peal” was dissolved in 1930. But in 1936, it was revived. In 1939, 
it became one of the founders of United Jewish Appeal, and 
was its principal beneficiary. u1A was the main source of tax- 
deductible contributions from American Jewry to the people 
of Israel and was the primary source of funding for the Jewish 
Agency for Israel. By 1952 it became known as United Israel 
Appeal (ura). In 1971, the Jewish Agency was reconstituted, 
and u14a’s role in the Agency as representative of the U.S. fund- 
raising community was enhanced to encompass the monitor- 
ing as well as the transfer of funds. From its inception, UIA 
served as the sole fundraising agency for the *Jewish Agency 
for Palestine (Israel), and provided a link between the Amer- 
ican Jewish community and Palestine (Israel). Though u1a 
had the smallest operating budget of the three organizations 
involved in the merger, its power and land holdings in Israel 
surpassed both cyrF and vuja’s influence on Israel. 

The formation of u1A created the need for an agency 
abroad to allocate funds collected in North America, and the 
Jewish Agency for Israel (JA F1) was established. u1a distrib- 
uted these funds raised by uya/federation campaigns to JAFI 
for allocation. These funds accounted for three-fourths of 
JAFI's annual operating budget. Due to the funding ura pro- 
vided, its board had influence on jar1’s policies, including rep- 
resentation on JAFI’s Board of Governors and Assembly. The 
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UNITED JEWISH COMMUNITIES 


composition of ura’s board changed over the years as various 
American Jewish organizations vied for seats in order to in- 
fluence JAFI. From 1973, UIA annually secured and monitored 
grant money from the United States Government for the re- 
settlement of Jewish refugees to Israel. 


JEWISH AGENCY FOR ISRAEL (JAFI). In 1929, World Zionist 
Organization (wzo) created the Jewish Agency for Palestine, 
which today is known as JAF1. Before the birth of Israel, Ja F1 
was recognized by the League of Nations as the official repre- 
sentative of World Jewry in forming a Jewish National Home 
in Palestine. It was the de facto government for the territory 
before the State of Israel was created. After the State of Israel 
was recognized, JAFI remained in place to finance and orga- 
nize mass immigrations and to welcome and initiate settle- 
ment of those moving to Israel. Its Board of Governors is 
equally composed of members of wzo and Diaspora Jews. 
JAFI's mission is dedicated to rescuing Jewish communities 
at risk, resettling new immigrants’ to Israel, encouraging and 
assisting those who make aliyah, building new settlements, 
bolstering Israel’s economic development, providing local and 
worldwide Jewish Zionist education, promoting Israeli culture, 
enhancing Jewish unity and identity, supporting health ser- 
vices in Israel, and strengthening Israel as a home for all Jews. 
JAFI is as concerned about the well being of American Jews as 
it is about Israelis since so much of its own and Israel’s funding 
comes from the United States. AFI remains influential in both 
effecting Israeli politics and maintaining American-Israeli re- 
lationships. Before 1999, JAF1 was the major recipient of CjE, 
uIA, and uja funds raised or transmitted for Israel. Any ex- 
ceptions were locally selected programs and organizations in 
Israel to which a number of local federations had begun to 
provide direct funding. 


UNITED JEWISH APPEAL (UJA). UJA was formed in 1939 in 
order to unite fundraising efforts with the American Jewish 
Joint Distribution Committee and the United Palestine Ap- 
peal as principal partners and with the National Refugee Ser- 
vice as a beneficiary for efficient fundraising to help European 
Jews in response to Kristallnacht. It was preceded by United 
Jewish Appeal campaigns in 1934 and 1935 for the American 
Jewish Joint Distribution Committee and for the Keren Haye- 
sod, and by a similar joint effort in 1930 by the Allied Jewish 
Campaign. Over the following decades, uja grew to become 
the “largest voluntary philanthropy in Jewish history.’ Part 
of the impetus for the merger came from cjF, pressuring the 
organizations to unify their fundraising efforts to reduce the 
strain on the American Jewish community in deciding which 
overseas efforts to support. 

From the beginning, uya decided it would implement its 
campaigns through the local federations. It had a profound 
impact on how federations raised money. Under the leadership 
of Rabbi Henry *Montor, American Jews were challenged as 
never before to give and to increase their contributions in sup- 
port of the Jewish State. This drive forever changed how fed- 
erations raised funds. Their combined efforts in overseas and 
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domestic campaigns helped to bring Zionism to the American 
Jewish community, while at the same time strengthen Jewish 
communities in America. After World War 11, uja’s fundrais- 
ing assisted in the resettlement of Holocaust survivors — some 
370,000 Jews to the United States, Canada, and France — and 
aided Israel and Jewish communities, worldwide. It grew to 
provide leadership development, educational programs, twin- 
ning of American and Israeli communities, and various mis- 
sions to Israel (Davis, 1994). 

From 1939 through 1966, the United Jewish Appeal dis- 
tributed $924 million to the United Israel Appeal and to its 
predecessor United Palestine Appeal, $582 million to the 
American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, $55 million 
to the United Service for New Americans and its predecessor 
the National Refugee Service, $29 million to the New York As- 
sociation for New Americans, and $4 million to United HIAS 
Service. Over 200 Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds, in- 
cluding the New York United Jewish Appeal, provided about 
95% of United Jewish Appeal income. The remainder was se- 
cured directly by United Jewish Appeal in hundreds of small 
communities where federated appeals did not exist The chair- 
men of the United Jewish Appeal included Rabbi Abba Hillel 
Silver, Rabbi Jonah B. Wise, William Rosenwald, Rabbi James 
G. Heller, Charles J. Rosenbloom, Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Ed- 
ward M. Warburg, Morris Berinstein, Philip M. Klutznick, Jo- 
seph Meyerhoff, Max Fisher, and Edward Ginsberg. The ex- 
ecutive vice chairmen of the United Jewish Appeal included 
Isidor Coons, Henry Montor, Joseph J. Schwartz, and Rabbi 
Herbert A. Friedman. 

The uja receives its fund through 229 federation and wel- 
fare funds and 665 independent and combined campaigns. It 
supports the u1A; the jpc; United 14s Service, which helps 
Jews settling in countries other than Israel; and the New York 
Association for New Americans (NYANA), which aids Jewish 
immigrants settling in the Greater New York area. 
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United Israel Appeal (1987). 
[Gerald Bubis (274 ed.)] 


UNITED JEWISH SOCIALIST WORKERS’ PARTY (ss 
and js; abbr.: Fareynigte, i.e., “United”), short-lived group in 
revolutionary Russia and interwar Poland. It was formed in 
June 1917 through the union of the *Zionist Socialist Workers’ 
Party (ss, who were *territorialists), and the *Jewish Socialist 
Workers’ Party (Js, who were *autonomists), which revived 
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after the February revolution. The program of the Fareynigte 
was based on the “unity of the Jewish working class as an or- 
ganic part of the ‘ex-territorial’ Jewish nation and the inter- 
national proletariat.” The former divergences of opinion on 
the realization of territorialism were declared to be lacking in 
actual significance, and the central element of the party pro- 
gram became “national personal autonomy.’ 

Several leaders of the two parties did not join the Far- 
eynigte: J.W. *Latzky-Bertholdy, N. *Shtif, I. *Yefroykin, and 
J. Tschernikhov. They became *Folkists. For a brief period, the 
party became influential, particularly in the Ukraine, where 
it played an important role in the experiment of national au- 
tonomy. Its spokesmen included M. Rashkes, Moses *Katz, 
the brothers Joseph and Jacob *Lestschinsky, Y. Churgin, M. 
Gutman, M. *Litvakov, M. *Schatz-Anin, and *Ben-Adir. In 
September 1917, the party called on the Provisional Govern- 
ment of Russia to declare the equality of languages and to set 
up a council for national affairs which would represent all 
nationalities and cover the financial requirements of Jewish 
schools and social institutions. At the third All-Russian Con- 
ference of the Trade Unions (June), the Fareynigte proposed 
the establishment of “national sections,” but only the eventual 
formation of national “committees” was decided upon. In the 
*Ukraine, the party joined the Central Rada (national coun- 
cil) and the party leader, M. *Silberfarb, held the position of 
vice secretary (minister) for Jewish affairs in the government 
(called General Secretariat) from July 1917 to January 1918. 
After the manifesto (“third universal”) of the Rada, which 
proclaimed a free Ukraine federally allied to Russia, Silber- 
farb drafted the law on “national personal autonomy” for the 
minorities in the Ukraine — the Jews, the Poles, and the Rus- 
sians — and simultaneously pursued his activities in organiz- 
ing a system of Jewish institutions. The Fareynigte abstained 
from voting on the “fourth universal” (January 1918), which 
proclaimed the complete separation of the Ukraine from 
Russia, but, in practice, the party complied with it. Silberfarb 
resigned from the government for general reasons as well as 
because of the anti-Jewish pogroms in the Ukraine. In the 
elections to the Jewish community councils in the Ukraine, 
the Fareynigte obtained 8.2% of the votes, as compared with 
the *Bund (14.4%) and Poalei Zion (6.3%). In the elections to 
the Jewish National Assembly of the Ukraine, they obtained 
19,689 out of the 209,128 votes. In 1918 the Fareynigte also 
supported Belorussian statehood federally allied with Rus- 
sia. The party, on the whole, opposed the seizure of power by 
the Bolsheviks, and its delegates left the second All-Russian 
Congress of the Soviets. One of the leaders of the Fareynigte, 
D. *Lvovich, was elected to the Constituent Assembly on the 
list of the Socialist Revolutionaries with which the Fareynigte 
had allied themselves in their political activity. 

In independent Ukraine, the Fareynigte at first enthusias- 
tically supported the government (called Directory, in 1918-19) 
but its tolerant attitude toward the pogroms changed their 
stand. At the second conference of the party in the Ukraine, a 
pro-Soviet program was adopted, although it opposed joining 
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the Communists. The pogroms and the stimulus of the revolu- 
tion in Germany prompted the majority of the party, headed 
by the leaders (Novakovsky, Levkovsky, and M. Levitan) to 
establish the United Jewish Communist Party in March 1919. 
In May 1919, together with the Ukrainian Kombund, it estab- 
lished the Yidisher Komunistisher Farband. In August the 
Komfarband was included within the Ukrainian Communist 
Party which began to form branches of the *Yevsektsiya. At 
the third conference of the branches of the Yevsektsiya (July 
1920), the former Fareynigte led the faction which sought a 
greater measure of autonomy for these “Jewish sections.” The 
first national conference of the Fareynigte decided to adopt a 
stance of loyalty to the Soviet regime (July 1919). The second 
national conference of the Fareynigte (Gomel, April-May 
1920) adopted a Communist program and, together with the 
Communist faction of the Bund, they formed the Kombund 
(June 1920), which in turn decided to join the Communist 
Party of Russia (March 1921). 

In Poland there was no Js movement, but the ss, at their 
conference in November 1918, changed their name to “United 
Jewish Socialist Workers’ Party (Fareynigte).” The party was 
short-lived. Some of its members joined the Bund and others 
the Communists. In summer 1922, the party, led by J. Kruk 
(d. 1972), joined the Independent Socialist Party (from 1924, 
“Independent Socialist Labor Party”) as a Jewish section. Its 
program called for “national personal autonomy” for the Jews. 
Among its proposed activities, the “section” also included 
“regulation of the emigration of the Jewish working masses.” 
Kruk represented the party on the executive council of the 
Socialist International. In 1937 it was dissolved by the govern- 
ment. To a limited extent the Fareynigte subsisted within the 
territorialist movement Freyland (Freeland League). The or- 
gans of the Fareynigte included the weekly, Der Yidisher Pro- 
letaryer (Kiev, 1917); a daily, Naye Tsayt (Kiev, 1917-19); the 
collections Der Yidisher Proletaryer, 1-2 (Warsaw, 1918); and 
Unzer Vort (Warsaw, 1920). 
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Gedank, 1-2 (1967). 
[Moshe Mishkinsky] 


UNITED NATIONS (UN), a worldwide organization of 
states established in 1945, in the wake of World War 11, with a 
view, primarily, to maintain international peace and security 
and also bring about cooperation among nations in the eco- 
nomic, social, cultural, and humanitarian spheres. 

Most, though not all, countries are members of the uN, 
which has become the most important international forum 
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for states to exchange views, conduct diplomatic negotiations, 
and adopt resolutions calling for concerted action by the world 
community. As a medium of discussion and resolution, the uN 
has been instrumental in the process leading to the creation 
of the State of Israel, as well as in the course of Israel's ongo- 
ing struggle for survival. It has also been utilized as a forum 
for debates on a number of issues pertaining to the plight of 
distressed Jewish communities in the Diaspora, particularly 
Arab countries and the Soviet Union. 


The Partition Resolution (1947) 

At the inception of the uN, Palestine was still a *Mandate ter- 
ritory under the administration of the United Kingdom. In 
Chapter x11 of the un Charter, adopted on June 26, 1945, an 
international trusteeship system was established applying, in- 
ter alia, to territories subject to mandate. The founding confer- 
ence of the UN, convened in San Francisco in April 1945, had 
before it a memorandum submitted by the *Jewish Agency 
for Palestine requesting that the special rights of the Jewish 
people under the Mandate be secured. It proposed that the 
Charter include a general stipulation safeguarding rights ac- 
quired under existing mandates. Despite Arab objections, a 
“conservatory clause” was indeed incorporated in Article 80 of 
the Charter, but it was circumscribed in terms of temporal ap- 
plicability to the period pending the conclusion of trusteeship 
agreements. Article 79 made the transformation of a mandate 
into a trusteeship dependent on the agreement of the manda- 
tory power. With regard to Palestine, the United Kingdom did 
not choose to follow the procedure envisaged in the Charter. 
Initially, it insisted on awaiting the report of the Joint Anglo- 
American Committee of Inquiry appointed to examine the 
question of Palestine and of European Jewry after the war. On 
April 2, 1947, when the United Kingdom finally transmitted 
the Palestine issue to the UN, it went beyond the purview of 
Chapter x11. Asserting that the Mandate had proved unwork- 
able, the United Kingdom requested that the uN recommend 
a solution for the settlement of the problem. 

A special session of the uN General Assembly, the first 
of its kind, was summoned in April 1947 and decided, in Res- 
olution 106 (s-l) of May 15, to establish the uN Special Com- 
mittee on Palestine (UNscopP), consisting of representatives 
of 11 states. UNscoP members visited Palestine, neighboring 
countries, and camps of *displaced persons in Europe. They 
heard oral testimonies, received written communications 
from individuals and organizations, and finally submitted a 
report to the General Assembly. The uNscop report (4/364) 
unanimously recommended that the Mandate over Palestine 
be terminated and that Palestine be granted independence 
as soon as possible, after a brief transition period. The ma- 
jority of the uNscop members proposed the political parti- 
tion (subject to an economic union) of Palestine into a Jewish 
state, an Arab state, and a separate City of Jerusalem. A minor- 
ity of the members urged the formation of a Federal State of 
Palestine. (See *Palestine, Inquiry Commission). The report 
was discussed by the General Assembly, at its second regu- 
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lar session, in the Ad Hoc Committee on the Palestine Ques- 
tion, which, after a prolonged debate, endorsed, with modi- 
fications, the UNSCopP majority plan. Strong Arab opposition 
was countered by a unique alliance between the United States 
and the Soviet Union, supported by many smaller countries. 
On Nov. 29, 1947, a plenary meeting of the General Assembly 
adopted the Ad Hoc Committee's report (A/516) containing 
the scheme of the partition of Palestine, by a vote of 33 in fa- 
vor, 13 against, and 10 abstentions. This is the famous Parti- 
tion Resolution N. 181 (11). 


The Israel War of Independence 

The State of Israel, however, was not “created” by the uN par- 
tition resolution. The resolution was only an important link 
in a chain of events that brought the state into being. Under 
international law, Israel emerged as an independent state from 
the throes of its War of Independence, when it proved its vi- 
ability as a legal unit by meeting the four cumulative condi- 
tions: nation, territory, government, and independence. The 
partition resolution was hardly a matter of record when the 
Arab leadership in Palestine resolved to oppose it by force. 
Confronted with a challenge to its moral authority, the uN 
convened a second special session of the General Assem- 
bly early in 1948. Some delegates felt that the partition plan 
could no longer be implemented and that a new approach to 
the Palestine problem should be sought. The United States 
put forward a proposal (A/c. 1/277) for the establishment of 
a “temporary” trusteeship for Palestine, thereby discarding, 
in effect, the partition scheme. Initially, the new idea gained 
ground - against Jewish protests — and a special subcommit- 
tee (No. 9) was designated to formulate the necessary details. 
Still, when the establishment of the State of Israel was pro- 
claimed in Tel Aviv on May 14, 1948, the United States granted 
it immediate de facto recognition, and the trusteeship project 
was abandoned. 

The partition resolution constituted a Palestine Com- 
mission to supervise its implementation under the guidance 
of the Security Council. The commission indeed submitted 
several reports to the Security Council, but on May 14, 1948, 
it was relieved of its responsibilities by the General Assembly 
in Resolution 186 (s-2). Instead, the General Assembly created 
the post of a UN mediator on Palestine, to which Count Folke 
*Bernadotte of Sweden was appointed on May 20. 

The Partition Resolution requested the Security Coun- 
cil to take required action for its implementation, including 
enforcement measures within the scope of Chapter v1 of the 
Charter. It was the consideration of the Palestine Commis- 
sion’s reports, however, that generated the constantly increas- 
ing involvement of the Security Council with the Palestine 
question. At the outset, the council proceeded cautiously and 
on March 5, 1948, merely made a general appeal to all con- 
cerned to prevent or reduce disorders in Palestine (s/691). By 
April 17, however, it had already adopted a detailed truce res- 
olution (s/723), and on April 23 it established a Truce Com- 
mission for Palestine (s/727). Following the armed attack by 
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a number of Arab states against Israel on May 15, the Secu- 
rity Council resumed debate. A call for a cease-fire, within 36 
hours, was issued only on May 22 (s/773). After the 36 hours 
had passed and the Arab governments still refused to stop 
fighting, the council continued the discussion for several more 
days. It was not until May 29 that it finally adopted a strong 
resolution (s/801) calling for a four-week cease-fire by June 1, 
instructing the mediator on Palestine and the Truce Com- 
mission to supervise its observance, and, for the first time, 
referring to Chapter vir of the Charter, implicitly threaten- 
ing sanctions. 

The June 1 deadline was also ignored by the Arab states, 
which insisted that Jewish immigration to Israel halt dur- 
ing the course of the cease-fire. After lengthy negotiations 
through the mediator, however, cessation of hostilities, com- 
monly known as the “first truce,” was accepted as of June 11. 
When the four-week duration of the truce drew to a close, 
on July 7, the Security Council addressed an appeal to the 
parties to accept its prolongation (s/867). As in previous 
cases, Israel agreed but the Arabs did not, and hostilities were 
renewed. On July 15 the council passed its most vigorous 
resolution on the war (s/902), wherein it took into account 
Arab rejection of appeals for the continuation of the truce; 
determined that the situation constituted a threat to the peace 
within the meaning of Chapter v11; declared that failure 
to comply with the resolution would demonstrate the ex- 
istence of a breach of the peace entailing action under that 
chapter and ordered a cease-fire “until a peaceful adjustment 
of the future situation of Palestine is reached.” The renewed 
cease-fire, commonly known as the “second truce,” took ef- 
fect on July 18. 

The second truce was frequently violated, and the poign- 
ant phrasing of the resolution of July 16 had only an initial im- 
pact on the antagonists. On August 19, the Security Council 
passed another resolution (s/983), which is of particular in- 
terest as a precursor of things to come. It was stated that each 
party “is responsible for the actions of both regular and irreg- 
ular forces operating under its authority or in territory under 
its control” and that violations of the truce on the ground of 
“reprisals or retaliation” were impermissible. The observance 
of the cease-fire was supervised by the mediator, who simul- 
taneously attempted to propose a solution of his own to the 
Palestine question. On September 16 Bernadotte presented a 
progress report (4/648), in which he recommended a num- 
ber of crucial changes in the partition plan, e.g., that the Israel 
Negev “should be defined as Arab territory.’ The following 
day Bernadotte was assassinated by unknown terrorists in the 
Israel sector of Jerusalem. (Israel paid reparations to the UN, 
according to a ruling of the International Court of Justice in 
1949 that the uN had the “capacity to maintain its rights by 
bringing international claims.”) Ralph Bunche, a member of 
the uN Secretariat, was appointed acting mediator. 

In October, when heavy fighting again broke out between 
Israel and Egypt, the Security Council adopted a resolution 
(s/1044; October 19) calling for restoration of the cease-fire 
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and suggesting withdrawal of forces, as well as negotiations 
between the parties either directly or through the uN. The 
unheeded call was reiterated by the council on November 4 
(s/1070), November 16 (s/1080), and December 29 (s/1169). 
Negotiations between Israel and Egypt, under the chairman- 
ship of the acting mediator, opened at Rhodes in January 
1949. An *Armistice Agreement was signed on February 24, 
followed by a series of similar agreements between Israel and 
Lebanon (signed March 22), Jordan (signed April 3), and Syria 
(signed July 20). All the Armistice Agreements were con- 
cluded without prejudice to territorial rights, and it was spe- 
cifically stated that the armistice demarcation lines were not 
to be construed as political boundaries. The agreements estab- 
lished certain demilitarized zones and set up Mixed Armistice 
Commissions (MACs) to supervise the implementation of the 
truce. The chairman of each Mac was the chief of staff of the 
uN Truce Supervision Organization (UNTSO). 

In its role in the course of the Israel War of Independence 
the un, for the first time, faced a clear-cut case of a concerted 
armed attack, in flagrant contravention of the Charter, but ul- 
timately failed to discharge its peace-keeping responsibility. 
The collective security system structured in San Francisco re- 
mained practically a dead letter, and it was left to the State of 
Israel to defend itself as best it could. In the Security Council, 
protracted discussions replaced action, and as the number of 
resolutions increased, the specific weight of each decreased. 
When agreement was finally reached between Israel and the 
Arab states, it was almost entirely due to Arab defeat on the 
battlefield and to negotiations between the parties. 


Israel Membership 

Israel applied for admission to membership in the UN in No- 
vember 1948 (s/1093). Under Article 4 of the Charter, such 
admission is effected by a decision of the General Assembly 
upon the recommendation of the Security Council, but the 
latter did not initially endorse Israel's application. In February 
1949, however, when Israel requested renewed consideration 
of the matter (s/1267), recommendation was granted by the 
council (4/818). The General Assembly considered the issue 
at great length and finally accepted Israel to the fold, in Reso- 
lution 273 (111), on May 11, 1949. 

Israel soon perceived that as a result of the bloc system 
permeating every facet of life in the UN, it could scarcely 
take a major part in the institution’s affairs. Being beyond the 
pale of all blocs, in its decades of membership Israel failed to 
get elected even once to any of the uN councils: the Security 
Council, the Trusteeship Council, or the Economic and So- 
cial Council. The most important elective office that Israel 
ever held in the un framework was the vice presidency of the 
General Assembly during the eighth session in 1953 (the posi- 
tion was held by Abba *Eban). Resolutions sponsored by Israel 
were practically doomed to failure, and even cosponsorship 
was not sought by other states, since Arab opposition would 
ensue almost automatically. Israel did extend aid to develop- 
ing countries through the uN and did receive technical assis- 
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tance from the organization, although regional cooperation 
with the Arabs proved impossible. 

In the beginning, Israel enjoyed at least a relative de- 
gree of support on the part of both the United States and 
the U.S.S.R. In a short while, however, the U.S.S.R., trying to 
gain a foothold in the Middle East, began to support the Arab 
cause, putting its veto power in the Security Council and its 
significant bargaining position in every UN organ at the Arabs’ 
disposal. According to Soviet policy, as of the mid-1950s, the 
Arabs could do no wrong against Israel and Israel could al- 
most never do right. Not one single pro-Israel resolution was 
passed by the Security Council subsequent to 1951. Although 
Israel made impressive efforts to win friends and influence 
new states and was consequently able to thwart many pro- 
Arab resolutions aimed at undermining its political indepen- 
dence and stifling its economic development, the atmosphere 
in the uN became increasingly hostile to her, and, particularly 
after the *Six-Day War (1967), Israel found itself frequently 
isolated and even ostracized. 

Israel's political insulation in the UN had its psychologi- 
cal impact on many of the organization's officials (especially 
within UNTSO), some of whom flaunted their partiality to the 
Arab cause in a variety of ways. As a result, Jewish public opin- 
ion, which in 1947 deeply believed the un to be an objective 
moral arbiter in international affairs, became disenchanted in 
the 1950s and defiant by the late 1960s. 


Jerusalem 
The partition resolution prescribed a special international 
regime for the city of Jerusalem as a corpus separatum, to be 
administered by the uN through the Trusteeship Council. 
Thus in December 1947, the Trusteeship Council appointed 
a working committee on Jerusalem to elaborate a statute for 
the city. The committee formulated a draft, which the council 
discussed and modified, but had not completed by the end of 
April 1948. During the War of Independence, many uN de- 
bates revolved around the fate of Jerusalem and the need to 
protect the holy places. At the second special session of the 
General Assembly (April and May 1948), a special subcom- 
mittee (No. 10) was established to consider the question of 
Jerusalem. A resolution dealing with the temporary admin- 
istration of the city was adopted by the subcommittee, but 
failed to be carried by the General Assembly. Specific clauses 
relating to the protection of Jerusalem were incorporated in 
the Security Council's cease-fire resolutions of May 29 (s/801) 
and July 15 (s/902) 1948. General Assembly Resolution 194 (111) 
of Dec. 11, 1948, declared that “in view of its association with 
three world religions,’ Jerusalem should be placed under an 
international regime. Israel and Jordan, however, were equally 
opposed to the corpus separatum concept. Since the city was 
in effect divided between them by the War of Independence, 
the Armistice Agreement stabilized the situation along the 
lines of the status quo. 

In 1949 the fourth session of the General Assembly ad- 
opted Resolution 303 (Iv), which restated the case for an in- 
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ternational regime in Jerusalem, and in 1950 the Trusteeship 
Council resumed its work on the statute for the city and ap- 
proved a new text (4/1286). Nonetheless, Jordan and Israel’s 
united opposition to the internationalization scheme was so 
strenuous, and the actual state of affairs so removed from the 
atmosphere prevailing in the uN, that the efforts toward in- 
ternationalization began to flag. A proposal to initiate fur- 
ther study on the subject by the Trusteeship Council was in- 
troduced at the fifth session of the General Assembly, and 
approved by the Ad Hoc Political Committee (4/1724), but 
did not obtain the required two-thirds majority in plenary. A 
Philippine amendment endorsing “the principle of the inter- 
nationalization of Jerusalem” (A/L. 134) was submitted in ple- 
nary at the seventh session of the General Assembly in 1952, 
but once more fell short of the necessary majority. During the 
next 15 years, the issue of Jerusalem remained dormant in the 
General Assembly. 

In the Security Council questions pertaining to violations 
of the Armistice Agreement in Jerusalem engendered several 
debates over the years. As early as 1950 Israel complained 
about Jordan's noncompliance with Article vir of the agree- 
ment, which had accorded to Israel rights of access to holy 
places, normal functioning of the institutions on Mount Sco- 
pus (the Hebrew University and the Hadassah Hospital), and 
free movement of traffic on vital roads. The Security Council, 
however, adopted only a noncommittal resolution (s/1899), 
and the article was never implemented by Jordan. Israel re- 
newed the complaint in 1957 (s/3883), but to no avail. The uN 
did help in supervising the observance of a special agreement 
for the demilitarization of Mount Scopus, concluded between 
Israel and Jordan on July 7, 1948. The agreement provided for 
supplies to be brought to Mount Scopus by special convoys, 
and occasionally Jordan suspended the line of communi- 
cation. Late in 1957 Secretary-General Dag Hammerskjéld 
paid a special visit to the Middle East and in 1958 appointed a 
number of personal representatives to conduct negotiations 
between the parties with a view to the full implementation of 
the 1948 agreement. 

In 1957 Jordan brought the issue of Israeli activities in 
the zone between the demarcation lines in Jerusalem before 
the Security Council, which called for their suspension 
(s/3942). In 1961 Jordan complained that Israel planned to 
hold a military parade in Jerusalem on Independence Day 
despite the prohibition against heavy armaments in the city 
under the Armistice Agreement. Israel pointed out that the 
equipment was brought into Jerusalem for ceremonial pur- 
poses only and that military parades had been conducted in 
the city earlier by both sides. The Security Council refused to 
accept Israel's explanation and urged it to comply with a Mac 
decision upholding Jordan's position (s/4788). The question of 
an Independence Day military parade was again raised in the 
Security Council in April 1968 (after the reunification of the 
city). In Resolution 250 (1968) the council called upon Israel 
to refrain from proceeding with the parade. When Israel ig- 
nored the call, and held the event, the Security Council ad- 
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opted another resolution (No. 251; 1968) deeply deploring 
that action. 

The reunification of Jerusalem after the Six-Day War re- 
vived UN interest in establishing an international regime in 
the city. The idea was espoused in a Latin American draft res- 
olution submitted in June 1967 to the fifth emergency special 
session of the General Assembly (A/L. 523), but it was not ad- 
opted, having failed to gain the necessary two-thirds major- 
ity. On July 4, the General Assembly nevertheless, approved a 
Muslim-sponsored resolution, No. 2253 (ES-v), calling upon 
Israel to rescind and desist from any measures to alter the sta- 
tus of Jerusalem and considering such steps invalid. Israel did 
not participate in the vote and ignored the call. On July 14, the 
General Assembly voted in favor of a second resolution, No. 
2254 (Es-v), deploring Israel’s noncompliance and reiterating 
the demand. In May 1968 the Security Council adopted a reso- 
lution of its own (No. 252; 1968) in the same vein and in July 
1969 it approved resolution 267 (1969), which censured “in the 
strongest terms” the measures taken by Israel. In September of 
that year, after the arson committed at the Al Aqsa Mosque, 
the Security Council adopted resolution 271 (1969), condemn- 
ing Israel for its failure to carry out any of the previous pro- 
nouncements. In the midst of the spate of resolutions, the 
secretary-general sent Ernesto A. Thalman of Switzerland to 
Jerusalem in August 1967 as his personal representative. Thal- 
man’s report (s/8146) tried to reflect impartially the conflicting 
viewpoints about a complicated matter, but it was swept aside 
by the descent of one-sided attacks against Israel. Israel’s stand 
was that Christianity and Islam, like Judaism, have legitimate 
claims to their holy places in Jerusalem, and the concern of 
the UN, representing the world community, with the fate of 
the city is understandable. Yet the uN kept silent for 15 years, 
when Jordan totally disregarded the rights guaranteed Israel 
by the Armistice Agreements, and the general desecration of 
Jewish holy places by Jordan's army and population occurred. 
It can, therefore, hardly expect Israel automatically to submit 
to its sudden concern for law and order in Jerusalem when 
the city became reunited under Israel jurisdiction, particularly 
in view of the fact that since the reunification, Muslim and 
Christian religious rights have been scrupulously observed, 
and Israel has often voiced its readiness to guarantee these 
rights by special legal arrangements. 


The Arab Refugees 

The problem of the Arab refugees (see State of *Israel, Arab 
Refugees) was spawned by the War of Independence and 
augmented by a myopic and self-deluding approach to the 
subject by Arab governments. The General Assembly, in the 
pace-setting paragraph 11 of Resolution 194 (111), dated De- 
cember 11, 1948, proclaimed that “the refugees wishing to re- 
turn to their homes and live at peace with their neighbors 
should be permitted to do so at the earliest practicable date, 
and that compensation should be paid for the property of 
those choosing not to return.” The Palestine Conciliation 
Commission (Pcc), established by the same resolution, was 
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instructed to facilitate repatriation, resettlement, rehabilita- 
tion, and compensation. 

Israel, having admitted back tens of thousands of Arab 
refugees on the basis of a reunion of families project and hav- 
ing agreed in principle to the admission of others (sometimes 
the figure of 100,000 was used), always emphasized that, on 
the whole, the solution to the problem lay in resettlement 
rather than repatriation. Israel pointed out that the Arab ref- 
ugees, far from willing “to live at peace with their [Jewish] 
neighbors,” have been subjected to a continuous propaganda 
campaign, beginning in primary schools, based on hatred for 
Israel, and have always been regarded by the Arab states as a 
means to bring about the disintegration of Israel from within. 
In addition, it raised the issue of Jewish refugees, from Pal- 
estine as well as from Arab countries, which also emanated 
from the War of Independence. Israel always expressed its 
readiness to contribute to the payment of compensation for 
Arab property abandoned in Israel, though it has also drawn 
attention to the seizure of Jewish property in Iraq and else- 
where in the Arab world and indicated that a balancing off is 
in order. As a gesture of good will, it agreed to release frozen 
accounts of Arab refugees. At times Israel insisted on deal- 
ing with the problem of the Arab refugees only as part and 
parcel of a comprehensive settlement with the Arab states, 
but on other occasions it agreed that solution was not con- 
tingent on an overall reconciliation. The Arab states, on the 
other hand, consistently repeated that repatriation of the refu- 
gees, as distinct from resettlement, is their only goal, and, as 
of 1948, they turned this essentially humanitarian issue into 
their main political weapon against Israel. Since then not a 
single year passed without an acrimonious debate on the sub- 
ject in the UN. 

In the beginning, hectic negotiations relating to the Arab 
refugees were held between Israel and the Arab states under 
the auspices of the pcc. In 1949 the latter set in motion an 
Economic Survey Mission for the Middle East, headed by 
Gordon R. Clapp of the United States, which suggested that 
the immediate constructive step was to give the refugees an 
opportunity to work in their new locations (A/Ac. 25/6). The 
Arabs rejected the idea, and for a long time the pcc was in- 
active. Then, at its 15‘ session in 1961, the General Assembly 
requested the pcc (in resolution 1604 (xv)) to renew efforts 
to secure the implementation of paragraph 11 of resolution 194 
(111). Accordingly, the pcc appointed Joseph E. Johnson of the 
US. its special representative and sent him to the Middle East. 
The mission, however, did not bear fruit, and Johnson resigned 
in 1963. For many years the pcc, through its Technical Office, 
conducted a program of identification and assessment of in- 
dividual parcels of immovable refugee property left in Israel. 
It was hoped that, once concluded, the project could serve as 
a basis for the initiation of a compensation scheme; however, 
inasmuch as the Arabs were interested in repatriation only, 
the endeavor faded out. 

In resolution 212 (111) of 1948 the third session of the 
General Assembly decided to appoint a director of UN relief 
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for Palestine refugees. In 1949 the assembly’s fourth session 
established the UN Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Ref- 
ugees in the Near East (UNRWA) in Resolution 302 (Iv). The 
term “Palestine refugees,” used in the definition of UNRWa’s 
mandate, covered not only Arabs but also Jews displaced as 
a result of the War of Independence, and originally UNRWA 
dealt also with thousands of cases of Palestine Jewish refugees. 
These, however, were quickly absorbed in the economic life of 
Israel and needed no further assistance from the un. The prob- 
lem of the Palestine Arab refugees, on the other hand, kept in- 
flating, with children and grandchildren of 1948 refugees, born 
and reared outside Israel, automatically joining the lists. 

The Arab refugee problem did not expand as a result 
of the Sinai Campaign of 1956, but the Six-Day War of 1967 
caused many Arabs - some of them already refugees, others 
displaced for the first time - to leave the territories coming 
under Israel control. Israel permitted many thousands of them 
to return, and some of them, but not all, availed themselves of 
the opportunity. At its 23"4 session (in 1968), the General As- 
sembly adopted resolution 2452 A (xx111), which called upon 
Israel to take effective steps for the immediate return of those 
inhabitants who had fled the occupied areas since the outbreak 
of hostilities. This call was renewed at the 25' session in 1970 
in resolution 2672 (xxv). 

Perhaps the greatest impact of the Six-Day War on the 
Arab refugee problem is reflected in the fact that most of the 
refugees (in the Gaza Strip and the West Bank) found them- 
selves under Israeli administration for an indefinite period of 
time. Instead of returning to their old homes in Israel, Israeli 
control reached their new ones. At long last Israel was given 
a chance to prove in practice that resettlement, rehabilita- 
tion, and compensation were a valid alternative to repatria- 
tion. Due to the more urgent requisites of the “war after the 
war,’ however, Israel has not of yet found its way to exploit 
the unique opportunity. 

In the 1960s the Arabs endeavored to have the General 
Assembly pass a resolution safeguarding the property rights 
of the Arab refugees, as well as appointing a custodian to ad- 
minister and protect them. Draft resolutions along these lines 
were submitted to the Special Political Committee but were 
not pressed to a vote (A/sPC/L.go at the 17" session in 1962; 
A/SPC/L.99 at the 18' session in 1963) or were rejected by the 
committee (A/sPc/L.116 at the 20t session in 1965; A/sPC/ 
L.128 at the 21% session in 1966; A/SPC/L.168 at the 23"4 ses- 
sion in 1968). On other occasions the drafts were approved by 
the committee but not put to a vote in plenary (A/sPc/L.157 at 
the 2274 session in 1967) or failed to receive the necessary two- 
thirds majority in the final vote (A/sPc/L.61 at the 15" session 
in 1961; A/SPC/L.81 at the 16" session in the same year). 

All these drafts, designed implicitly to undermine the 
sovereignty of Israel, proved abortive. At the 24" session of 
the General Assembly in 1969, however, an explicit resolu- 
tion (No. 2535 (xxiv)) reaffirming “the inalienable rights of 
the people of Palestine” and requesting the Security Council 
to take effective measures against Israel, was accepted. At the 
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25h session, in 1970, two resolutions (2672 (xxv) and 2628 
(xxv)) were adopted, declaring that respect for the rights of 
the people of Palestine was indispensable for the establish- 
ment of a just and lasting peace in the Middle East. Still an- 
other resolution carried in the same session (2649 (xXv)) 
condemned unnamed governments for denying the rights of 
self-determination of peoples, including, expressis verbis, the 
people of Palestine. Resolution 2535 (xxiv) thus created a new 
trend, which probably reflects Israel’s greatest defeat at the UN 
in more than two decades. The problem of the Arab refugees 
was transformed into the problem of the so-called people of 
(the no longer existent) Palestine. Resolution 2535 (x x1v) and 
its sequels are the antithesis of Resolution 181 (11). 


Direct Negotiations 

Israel always insisted on direct negotiations with the Arab 
governments as the only way of arriving at a peaceful settle- 
ment of the conflict. The Armistice Agreements were in effect 
an outcome of such negotiations, albeit under UN auspices. In 
1950 Israel submitted to the Ad Hoc Political Committee of 
the General Assembly, at its fifth session, a draft resolution (a/ 
AC.38/L.60) urging direct negotiations upon the parties con- 
cerned. The draft was withdrawn prior to a vote, but the reso- 
lution finally adopted (No. 394 (v)) did call upon the parties 
to seek agreement by negotiations conducted either through 
the pcc “or directly.’ At the seventh session of the General As- 
sembly, in 1952, the Ad Hoc Political Committee endorsed a 
resolution (A/AC.61/L.23/Rev.4) urging the parties “to enter at 
an early date, without prejudice to their respective rights and 
claims, into direct negotiations,’ but the required two-thirds 
majority was not obtained in plenary. At the 16" session of 
the General Assembly, in 1961, Israel canvassed sponsors for a 
draft resolution appealing for direct negotiations and managed 
to get 16 states, most of them from Africa and Latin America, 
to submit the resolution to the Special Political Committee 
(A/spc/L.80). Although the resolution failed in the vote, the 
initiative was renewed with 21 sponsors at the 17'* session, in 
1962 (A/SPC/L.89), 19 sponsors at the 18" session, in 1963 (A/ 
SPC/L.100), and the sole sponsorship of Israel at the 20' ses- 
sion, in 1965 (A/sPC/L.115), but another confrontation on the 
floor of the committee was avoided. Following the Six-Day 
War, Israel revived the demand for direct negotiations, but in 
1967, when the secretary-general appointed (in keeping with 
the instructions of Security Council Resolution 242 (1967)) 
Gunnar V. Jarring of Sweden as his special representative to 
the Middle East, Israel was willing to cooperate. Jarring trav- 
eled extensively on several missions to the capitals of Israel 
and her neighbors, and submitted a number of reports, but 
at first he could not bring the Arabs to accept anything re- 
motely like negotiations on a peace settlement with Israel, 
while Israel, in spite of its adherence to the principle of direct 
negotiations was ready to agree to an initial stage of indirect 
talks under Jarring’s auspices. However, in March 1971, after 
Nasser’s death and the secession of the right-wing Gahal from 
the Israeli government, a certain change seemed to occur in 
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the attitude of both Cairo and Jerusalem. To a questionnaire 
of Jarring Cairo in principle agreed to sign a peace settlement 
with Israel, but demanded complete withdrawal of Israel forces 
from all territories occupied in the Six-Day War, according to 
the Arab-Soviet interpretation of the Security Council resolu- 
tion of Nov. 22, 1967. Israel for its part responded to Jarring’s 
questionnaire by reiterating its readiness to negotiate with 
Egypt on all outstanding issues “without any preliminary 
conditions,’ but refused to answer in the affirmative Jarring’s 
question, whether, in exchange for a signed peace settlement 
and agreed security arrangements in Sharm el-Sheikh, Israel 
would evacuate all Egyptian territory and withdraw its forces 
to the previous international boundary between Egypt and 
Palestine (which excludes the Gaza strip from Egyptian ter- 
ritory). Israel stressed that the withdrawal should be effected 
to “secure and recognized” frontiers, not identical with any 
previous line of demarcation, to be agreed upon between the 
parties in unconditional negotiations. Egypt regarded this re- 
sponse as a “total rejection” of its “peace offer.” 


Armistice: The First Phase 

The pcc entered upon its task of looking for ways and means 
of reconciling Israel and the Arab states with a great deal of 
zeal. Its essay culminated in a conference convoked at Lau- 
sanne on May 12, 1949, when a rather ambiguous protocol 
(A/927) was signed separately by the parties. In 1951, at an- 
other conference convened in Paris, the pcc suggested that a 
declaration of pacific intentions be accepted. Israel agreed in 
principle, but the Arabs refused, and when further attempts 
to bring the adversaries together failed, the pcc reached the 
conclusion that it was unable to discharge its duties (4/1985). 
Nevertheless, the sixth session of the General Assembly 1952 
decided (in Resolution 512 (v1)) to keep the pcc alive. Simi- 
lar resolutions were passed in later years, but to all intents and 
purposes the pcc ceased to be a factor in the political picture 
of the Middle East. 

Once the armistice agreements were signed, in 1949, the 
Security Council relieved the acting mediator of his assign- 
ment, and the supervision of the truce was entrusted to UNTSO 
(1/1376). UNTSO and the Macs, however, could not maintain 
the armistice, mainly because their senior officers often tried 
to appear scrupulously “neutral” by “balancing” the number 
of infringements from the both sides against each other or, in 
some cases, showed pro-Arab bias and declared Israel's retal- 
iatory self-defense measures as aggressive acts, while ignoring 
infiltrations of saboteurs and terrorists which provoked them. 
Thus, many meetings of the Security Council were monopo- 
lized by the Middle East question. In 1950 Israel complained 
to the council about Egypt's interference with passage of goods 
destined for Israel through the Suez Canal. On Sept. 1, 1951, the 
Security Council resolved that such practice was illegal and 
called upon Egypt to terminate the restrictions imposed on 
Israel-bound shipping (s/2322). This is perhaps the only un- 
equivocally pro-Israel resolution to have emerged from that 
body. When Egypt refused to conform and even extended its 
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interference beyond the canal to the Gulf of Akaba, Israel re- 
newed its complaint to the Security Council in January 1954. 
A New Zealand draft resolution (s/3188), noting “with grave 
concern” Egypt’s noncompliance and calling for the imple- 
mentation of the 1951 resolution, foundered on a Soviet veto 
in March. In September 1954, when the Israel vessel Bat Gallim 
was seized by Egypt at the entrance to the Suez Canal, Israel 
again complained to the Security Council, which was still un- 
able to surmount the obstacle of the veto. On Oct. 13, 1956, af- 
ter Egypt nationalized the Suez Canal Company, the Security 
Council adopted a resolution (s/3675) stating that any settle- 
ment of the Suez question should meet six “requirements,” 
including “free and open transit through the Canal without 
discrimination, overt or covert” These requirements were ac- 
cepted by Egypt, but access to the Suez Canal nonetheless con- 
tinued to be denied to Israel and Israel-bound shipping until 
the canal’s closure during and after the Six-Day War. 

In the early 1950s a pattern began to be formed in the Se- 
curity Council. Backed by the U.S.S.R., the Arabs seized the 
initiative and started to submit a spate of complaints about vi- 
olations and alleged violations of the armistice by Israel. Israel 
also turned to the council occasionally, but was generally re- 
buffed. Many of the disputes before the Security Council re- 
lated to the demilitarized zones, which thus became a source 
of friction, instead of fulfilling their intended role as a buffer. 
In 1951 fighting erupted between Syria and Israel concomitant 
to the drainage of the Huleh marshes. The matter was brought 
before the Security Council, which first issued a directive of 
cease-fire (s/2130) and then, in effect, called upon Israel to de- 
sist from all operations in the demilitarized zone (s/2157). In 
1953, when Israel began to construct a Jordan River canal as 
part of a hydroelectric project, the Security Council quickly 
called for the temporary suspension of operations in the de- 
militarized zone (s/3128). The suspension became indefinite 
as a Western draft resolution (s/3151/Rev.2), containing a com- 
promise formula, encountered a Soviet veto in 1954. 

In 1953, after an Israel retaliatory raid on the Arab village 
of Qibya, as a reprisal for terrorist attacks on Israel territory 
emanating from there, the Security Council expressed “the 
strongest censure” of Israel’s action (s/3139/Rev. 2). This was 
the first among many resolutions in which the council tried 
to curb Israel reprisals without dealing explicitly with the ter- 
rorist Arab attacks that had motivated them. Israel reprisals 
were again condemned by the council in 1955, subsequent to 
the Gaza raid (s/3378), and in January 1956, following repri- 
sal on terrorist bases east of Lake Kinneret (s/3538). By 1956 
it became clear that the armistice structure was crumbling. In 
March of that year, at the request of the United States, the Se- 
curity Council took up the general issue of compliance with 
the Armistice Agreements and its own resolutions. In April 
it requested the secretary-general to arrange with the parties 
for the adoption of certain measures designed to reduce the 
tension (s/3562). Dag Hammarskjéld visited the Middle East 
and submitted a progress report (s/3594). In June the coun- 
cil called for reestablishment of full compliance with the Ar- 
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mistice Agreements, and requested the secretary-general to 
continue his good offices (s/3605). Hammarskjéld returned 
to the region in July and transmitted to the council two more 
reports (s/3632 and s/3659). Conditions continued to deterio- 
rate, however, and murderous fedayeen raids into Israeli terri- 
tory increased, mainly from the Gaza Strip and Sinai, which in 
turn provoked Israeli retaliation. On Oct. 29, 1956, the *Sinai 
Campaign began, and Israel announced that the Armistice 
Agreement with Egypt was no longer valid. 

The early 1950s thus represented a constant deterioration 
of the conditions on the Israel- Arab armistice lines and proved 
the inadequacy of the UN as a peace and law-enforcing agency. 
Not once did a Security Council resolution refer specifically 
to the operations of the fedayeen. Hardly any distinction was 
made between aggressor and victim. In fact, judging by the 
peculiar attitude of the un members, who treated measures 
which Israel regarded as self-defense as more criminal than 
the aggression which provoked them, it would appear that it 
was Israel who continuously motivated trouble in the Middle 
East and endangered world peace. 


The Sinai Campaign 

The un, which was slow to react in 1948 to the War of Inde- 
pendence, showed remarkable alacrity when the Sinai Cam- 
paign and the Anglo-French Suez War began. This time the 
two superpowers, the United States and the U.S.S.R., acted 
initially in full harmony. By Oct. 30, 1956, the Security Coun- 
cil was already in session. The same evening a vote was taken 
on a US.-sponsored draft resolution (s/3710) calling for im- 
mediate withdrawal of Israeli troops and urging other states 
not to assist Israel. The resolution was vetoed by France and 
the United Kingdom, but an emergency special session of the 
General Assembly was convened forthwith. On November 1 
the General Assembly met and the following day in Resolution 
997 (ES-1) it appealed for an immediate cease-fire and prompt 
withdrawal of forces. Another resolution (No. 998 (ES-1)), re- 
stating the case more strongly, was approved on November 4. 
Still another resolution (1002 Es-1), again urging immediate 
withdrawal of Israel troops, was taken on November 7. 

New ground was broken at the emergency special ses- 
sion with the adoption of Resolution 998 (£s-1), originally 
introduced by Canada, on November 4. It requested the sec- 
retary-general to present a plan for the creation of a UN emer- 
gency force, and he quickly responded to the idea. The uN 
Emergency Force (UNEF) was established on November 5 by 
Resolution 1000 (£s-1). Its purpose was “to secure and super- 
vise the cessation of hostilities.” Resolution 1001 (Es-1), dated 
November 7, approved guidelines proposed by the secretary- 
general for the functioning of UNEF. The formation of UNEF 
was carried out against strong protests from the U.S.S.R., 
which adhered to the view that only the Security Council, as 
distinct from the General Assembly, was empowered to take 
such action. The U.S.S.R., as well as several other countries, 
refused to participate in covering UNEF’s expenses, and in 
time this refusal precipitated a financial and political crisis 
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period (c. 1850 B.c.£.) the *Amorites (mar-tu, “people of the 
west”) ruled over northern Babylonia. The city gained greater 
strength during the time of *Hammurabi (1792-1750 B.C.E.) 
when it extended its influence over most of southern Meso- 
potamia, as well as over parts of northern Mesopotamia. Later 
rulers of the area were the *Hittites, Kassites and the Assyr- 
ians. The Assyrian kingdom was overthrown in 612 B.C.E. 
and succeeded by the neo-Chaldean kingdom of which the 
outstanding figure was *Nebuchadnezzar 11 (604-562 B.C.E.). 
However, 25 years after his death, the country was captured 
by *Cyrus, king of Persia, and ceased to exist as an indepen- 
dent kingdom. 

For a full description of this period up to Cyrus see 
*Mesopotamia. 


Achaemenid Period 

A turning point in Near Eastern history was heralded by the 
Medes’ conquest of the Assyrian capital, Nineveh, in 612 B.C.£., 
and arrived when Babylon fell to the Achaemenid Persians in 
539. After two millennia of Semitic rule in the ancient Near 
East, an age was beginning in which Iranians and then others 
would dominate; but the new masters of the area would con- 
tinue to draw heavily on the older cultural heritage. 

The first important Achaemenid, Cyrus, conquered Me- 
dia in 549, Lydia in 546, and Babylon in 539; next, Cambyses 
took Egypt in 525; then *Darius extended the empire into 
northern India by some time before 513. This conquest ranks 
in its speed and its scale with the later exploits of Alexander 
(for whom it may have served as a model) and with the ini- 
tial spread of Islam. While Persepolis, in an upland valley of 
what is today southwestern Iran, remained the Achaemenids’ 
ceremonial capital, much of the business of the extended em- 
pire was handled from Susa, at the edge of the Mesopotamian 
plain. Babylon, further to the west, became a more local ad- 
ministrative center. 

Organized into a score of satrapies or provinces and held 
together by an effective system of roads, communications, and 
standardized coinage, the empire introduced a largely new 
conception of legitimacy or imperial ideology to the area. 
The ancient Near Eastern empires had often ruled by the forc- 
ible displacement of local institutions or had placed them in 
subservient vassal relationships by treaty. The Achaemenids, 
though still relying on the universal language of force, sought 
to exercise it by posing as heirs of local dynastic traditions 
and by following wherever expedient the local idiom. Thus in 
Egypt the Persian kings ruled as pharaohs, and in Babylon as 
kings of Babylon; and Isaiah 45 provides evidence that Jews in 
Babylonia on the eve of the Persian conquest expected Cyrus 
to be the anointed of the Lord. On taking Babylon, Cyrus did 
not in fact promulgate the Judean cult but restored a variety 
of local cults. He relates in a cylinder inscription (Pritchard, 
Texts, 315) that he restored to their localities the divine im- 
ages which Nabonidus, the last Babylonian king, had carried 
off to Babylon. Later, Darius reprimanded his satrap Gadatas 
in Asia Minor for abuse of local shrine property (text in A.T. 
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Olmstead, History of the Persian Empire, 156). The policy seems 
to have been one of religious tolerance provided that subject 
populations were politically docile (Ezra 1 and 4-7); Xerxes’ 
inscription in which he tells of suppressing the worship of 
daevas, gods false by Zoroastrian standards (text ibid., 232) 
could be interpreted either as a case of political rebellion or of 
heresy in the Iranian heartland, to which the lenient policy of 
more westerly regions was inapplicable. In any event, diversity 
of religion under imperial patronage appears to have replaced 
the Near East’s earlier close association of palace and temple 
wherever Jews were concerned. 

Exiled from Judea by the Babylonians in 597 and 
586 B.C.E., a small community of leading Judeans whose ex- 
perience was to be adopted as the spiritual heritage of all Israel 
had been settled along the canals of Babylon (Ps. 137:1), such 
as the Chebar (Ezek. 1:1) and in ruined sites, such as Tel-Abib 
(Ezek. 3:15), Tel-Melah, and Tel-Harsha (Ezra 2:59; Neh. 7:61), 
which they were apparently expected to rebuild and culti- 
vate (cf. Jer. 29:4-5). The initial feeling in this “foreign land” 
was one of intense yearning for Jerusalem (Ps. 137). Some not 
clearly datable biblical materials may describe this experi- 
ence, such as the Tower of Babel account (Gen. 11, commonly 
regarded as much earlier), which associates the problem of 
linguistic diversity with the locality of Babylon; but Ezekiel 
provides the clearest contemporary evidence for conditions 
at the start of the Exile. 

Following the Achaemenids’ permission to return to Pal- 
estine and restore the Judean cult, there is virtually no specific 
evidence concerning the status of the Jewish community of 
Babylon. That such a community remained there is evident 
from its mention, for example, as the home of Ezra, and from 
its existence in post-Achaemenid times. Later tradition em- 
phasizes the continuity of the Babylonian community; the 
Seder Olam Zuta sets forth a line of exilarchs back to the de- 
ported Jehoiachin (Jeconiah), the next to last of the kings of 
Judah - evidence at least that the idea of exiles who did not 
return was credible later on. Scholars have sought to document 
Jewish business success in Babylonia on the basis of personal 
names in cuneiform texts of the family of Murashu in Nip- 
pur from the reign of Artaxerxes 1, an attempt which while 
plausible puts severe strain on the linguistic evidence. That, 
in the course of time, Jews attained positions of privilege and 
responsibility is inferred from Nehemiah’s service as cupbearer 
at the Achaemenid court. Some may not have been trusted; 
Eusebius (Eusebius Werke, ed. by R. Helm 7 (1956), 112-3) re- 
lates Artaxerxes 111’s deportation of Jews to Hyrcania, on the 
Caspian Sea, as the result of a revolt around 350 B.C.E. 


Seleucid Period 

Alexander led a Macedonian army in the conquest of Baby- 
lon in 331 B.c.£. and died there after his Bactrian and Indian 
campaigns in 323. His generals thereupon dismembered his 
empire in a struggle for control of it. The dynasty of Seleu- 
cus, which was to rule Mesopotamia for two centuries, was 
heir to a domain without a stable ethnic base or heartland. 
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for the uN. (The question was eventually brought before the 
International Court of Justice, which, in 1962, in the matter of 
Certain Expenses of the United Nations (Article 17, paragraph 
2 of the Charter), gave an advisory opinion to the effect that 
these were “expenses of the organization” within the meaning 
of Article 17 of the Charter.) 

The 11" regular session of the General Assembly con- 
tinued the deliberations begun in the first emergency special 
session. On November 24, in Resolution 1120 (x1), it noted 
“with regret” that no withdrawal of Israeli, French, or British 
troops had been effected and reiterated its call to comply with 
former resolution on the subject. In Resolution 1121 (x1), ad- 
opted the same day, it noted the “basis for the presence and 
functioning” of UNEF in Egypt, in line with points made by 
the secretary-general in an aide-mémoire (A/3375). The aide- 
mémoire, based on the secretary-general’s conversations in 
Cairo, contained a clear Egyptian undertaking to be guided 
by Resolution 1000 (Es-1) and enable UNEF to operate until 
its task had been completed. The first UNEF contingents ar- 
rived in the Middle East within a matter of days. 

Throughout this period Israel was subjected to intense 
pressure by the United States and the secretary-general (in 
person) to commence withdrawal. Dag Hammarskjold was 
a strong and active secretary-general who interpreted his au- 
thority in a way that permitted him to play a direct and ma- 
jor role in the affairs of the Middle East. Gradual withdrawal 
of Israeli troops started late in November, but Israel and the 
secretary-general were in constant disagreement over the 
schedule of the evacuation of Sinai and the Gaza Strip. On 
Jan. 19, 1957, pursuant to a report by the secretary-general, the 
General Assembly in Resolution 1123 (x1), noted “with regret 
and concern” that withdrawal had not yet been completed, 
and lent its support to the secretary-general’s uncompromis- 
ing stand. Israel then put forward an aide-mémoire (a/3511) 
indicating that withdrawal from *Sharm el-Sheikh must be 
accompanied by related measures ensuring free navigation 
in the Straits of Tiran and the Gulf of Akaba. Furthermore, 
Israel propounded that certain steps be taken to ascertain that 
the Gaza Strip would not again be used as a springboard for 
attack and raised practical questions pertaining to the condi- 
tions for the termination of UNEF’s functions. 

‘The secretary-general continued to insist on total and im- 
mediate withdrawal (4/3512). Debate in the General Assembly 
resumed, and on February 2, in Resolution 1124 (x1), the as- 
sembly deplored Israel’s noncompliance with former resolu- 
tions and urged the completion of withdrawal without delay. 
Ina complementary resolution (No. 1125 (x1)), adopted on the 
same day, the General Assembly also called for the scrupu- 
lous observance of the Armistice Agreement. Israel then had 
a new round of exchanges with the secretary-general (4/3527 
and 4/3563), and on March 1 Israel announced that it was pre- 
pared to proceed with full withdrawal on the basis of certain 
“assumptions,” founded in part on statements made by the U.S. 
government. Withdrawal followed suit. During the Sinai Cam- 
paign and immediately thereafter, the uN suddenly reawak- 
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ened as a peace-keeping organization. Its energetic pursuit of 
the goal of cease-fire and withdrawal had no precedent in the 
Middle East conflict. The same uN members, who remained 
aloof during weeks of bloodshed in 1948 and who totally ig- 
nored the activities of the fedayeen in subsequent years be- 
came agitated when the pace of Israel's withdrawal from Sinai 
was not rapid enough, and, under pressure from the UN and 
the United States, Israel complied. 


Armistice: The Second Phase 

The presence of UNEF contributed to the relative stability that 
characterized the southern border of Israel in the decade fol- 
lowing the Sinai Campaign, but the attention of the Security 
Council was frequently drawn in the same period to clashes 
between Israel and Syria (which, for a while, formed part of 
the United Arab Republic). Most of the disputes again in- 
volved the demilitarized zones. 

In 1958 and 1959 the Security Council convened to dis- 
cuss complaints by Israel against Syrian violations of the armi- 
stice (s/4123 and s/4151), but no resolution could be reached 
because of Soviet intransigence. Conversely, in 1962, when 
Israel again retaliated against Syria in the Lake Kinneret area, 
the council adopted a resolution (s/5111) reaffirming the Jan- 
uary 1956 condemnation of Israel (s/3538) and determining 
that the recent reprisal constituted a “flagrant violation” of 
that decision. In 1963, after terrorist bloodshed at Almagor, 
a Western draft resolution condemning the “wanton mur- 
der” of Israeli citizens (s/5407) was once again vetoed by the 
US.S.R. In 1964, when fighting erupted around Tel Dan, the 
Security Council rejected an Arab-sponsored draft resolution 
condemning Israel (s/6085), whereupon the Soviets cast their 
veto on a Western text which deplored the renewal of military 
action on both sides (s/6113). In July 1966, following a flare-up 
of fighting as a result of Syrian support of terrorist activities 
and attempts to divert the source of the Jordan River, another 
Arab-sponsored draft resolution condemning Israel (s/7437) 
was rejected by the Security Council. In October of that year 
Israel complained about the Syrian-backed terrorist attacks. 
A Western resolution calling upon Syria to prevent the use of 
its territory by the terrorists (s/7568) was not even put to a 
vote. A weaker and broader draft (s/7575) was vetoed by the 
U.S.S.R. In November 1966, subsequent to the Israeli reprisal 
action in the village al-Sam‘u, in Jordan territory, the Security 
Council approved resolution No. 228 (1966), which, for the 
first time, “censured” Israel for its action and emphasized that 
such retaliation “cannot be tolerated” and may entail “further 
and more effective steps.” 

The decade of relative quiet between Israel and Egypt 
came to an abrupt end in May 1967. On May 16 Egypt de- 
manded the withdrawal of UNEF from observation posts along 
the border. By May 18 Egypt insisted on the total evacuation 
of UNEF from Sinai and the Gaza Strip. Secretary-General 
U Thant immediately conceded that UNEF could remain in 
Egypt only as long as that country consented to its presence. 
On the same day he issued instructions to UNEF to withdraw 
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and merely reported his decision to the General Assembly 
(A/6669), without requesting permission from the General 
Assembly or the Security Council; without consideration for 
Israel’s views; and without serious study of the legal rights of 
Egypt unilaterally to terminate the presence of UNEF (in the 
light of the agreement reached in 1956 in Cairo with Secretary- 
General Hammarskjéld (4/3375) and endorsed by General As- 
sembly Resolution 1121 (x1)). UNEF was ousted at the moment 
when its presence was most needed. On May 19, after issuing 
the withdrawal instructions, the secretary-general submit- 
ted a further report to the Security Council (s/7896) and left 
for consultations in Cairo. On May 23, while U Thant was in 
Egypt, Canada and Denmark requested an urgent meeting of 
the Security Council to examine the deteriorating situation. 
In the ensuing debates, held on May 24, the council proved its 
complete ineffectiveness as a peace-keeping organ, particularly 
when the U.S.S.R. and other pro-Arab states regarded the situ- 
ation as favorable to Arab aggression against Israel. The repre- 
sentatives of the U.S.S.R. and Bulgaria claimed that events in 
the Middle East were over-dramatized and that there was no 
reason for an urgent meeting of the council in the first place. 
Other representatives, from Asia and Africa, also contended 
that the discussion was untimely. A draft resolution, submit- 
ted by Canada and Denmark (s/7905), merely requesting all 
member states to refrain from steps which might worsen the 
situation, was not even put to a vote. On May 26 the secretary- 
general returned from Cairo and issued a new report (s/7906). 
On May 29 the Security Council reconvened, and ineffective 
discussions continued, until the canons began thundering in 
the Middle East. 


The Six-Day War and After 

The Security Council met in emergency session on June 5, 
nearly as soon as the news of the outbreak of fighting reached 
New York. The United States was immediately willing to adopt 
a resolution calling for the cessation of hostilities, but, inas- 
much as it was not yet clear which side had the upper hand 
in battle, the U.S.S.R. preferred to await developments. Only 
on June 6, when the Egyptian military debacle became obvi- 
ous, was the Security Council in a position to adopt resolu- 
tion 233 (1967), calling for an immediate cease-fire. On June 7 
a second resolution, No. 234 (1967), urging the cessation of all 
military activities (particularly between Israel and Jordan) was 
approved. On June 9 resolution 235 (1967) demanded that hos- 
tilities between Israel and Syria come to an end immediately. 
On June 11 the Security Council (in resolution 236 (1967)) con- 
demned all violations of the cease-fire. On June 14 (in reso- 
lution 237 (1967)) it called upon Israel to ensure the security 
of the inhabitants of the areas where military operations had 
taken place and urged the governments concerned to respect 
the humanitarian principles governing the treatment of pris- 
oners of war and protection of civilians. However, a Soviet- 
sponsored draft resolution (s/795 Rev.2) condemning Israel 
as the aggressor and demanding immediate withdrawal was 
rejected by the Security Council the same day. 
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Having failed to achieve the denunciation of Israel in the 
Security Council, the U.S.S.R. took the initiative to convene 
the fifth emergency special session of the General Assembly. 
The session opened on June 17, and two days later the chair- 
man of the council of ministers of the U.S.S.R., Aleksei Kosy- 
gin, personally presented a draft resolution to the effect that 
the General Assembly vigorously condemn Israel; demand 
immediate withdrawal of Israel troops as well as compensa- 
tion for damages inflicted on Arab countries; and appeal to 
the Security Council to take effective measures to eliminate 
all the consequences of Israel’s aggression (A/L.519). This pro- 
posal was rejected by the General Assembly on July 4. A sim- 
ilar draft submitted by Albania, which also condemned the 
United States and United Kingdom for their complicity in the 
aggression (A/L.521), was voted down on the same day. Yu- 
goslavia introduced another text, ultimately sponsored by 17 
(mostly African and Asian) states, which generally restricted 
itself to a call for immediate withdrawal (a/L.522/Rev.3). An 
alternative Latin American draft resolution, sponsored by 20 
states, also made a request for withdrawal, but coupled it with 
a call for an end to the belligerency, a request that the Security 
Council look into the question of navigation and Arab refu- 
gees, and reference to the issue of Jerusalem (A/L.523/Rev.1). 
The Yugoslav and the Latin American proposals met the same 
fate on July 4, having failed to obtain the required two-thirds 
majority. The only resolution adopted by the General Assem- 
bly on that day (No. 2252 (Es-v)), like Security Council Reso- 
lution 237 (1967), related to the need for respecting humani- 
tarian principles. 

By July 1967 it was already necessary for the Security 
Council to convene to examine complaints about breaches of 
the cease-fire along the Suez Canal, but no formal resolution 
was voted upon. The discussion resumed in October, after the 
sinking by the Egyptians of the Israel destroyer Eilat. On Oc- 
tober 25 the council approved Resolution 240 (1967), generally 
condemning all violations of the cease-fire. On November 22 
the reconvened Security Council adopted the famous Reso- 
lution 242 (1967), initially proposed by the United Kingdom, 
which affirmed that the establishment of “a just and lasting 
peace in the Middle East” was based on both withdrawal of 
Israeli forces and termination of belligerency, as well as respect 
for the right of every state in the area “to live in peace within 
secure and recognized boundaries.” The resolution further af- 
firmed the necessity for (1) guaranteeing freedom of naviga- 
tion; (2) achieving a just settlement of the refugee problem; 
and (3) guaranteeing the territorial inviolability and political 
independence of every state in the region. Finally, the reso- 
lution requested the secretary-general to designate a special 
representative to proceed to the Middle East in order to pro- 
mote a settlement between the parties. This resolution became 
a milestone in the period following the Six-Day War. Its pre- 
cise meaning, however, was controversial, and its validity in 
later years, in view of the disintegration of the cease-fire on 
which it was based, was often subject to doubt. It also reflected 
the low-water mark of Arab postwar efforts to bring about the 
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adoption of unequivocally one-sided, anti-Israel resolutions 
at the UN. From that point on, the tide of resolutions, which 
practically challenged Israel’s right to self-defense and self- 
preservation, became an almost routine performance, losing 
much of its political and moral impact. In March 1968, after 
the Karameh battle (in which Israel attacked the main Arab 
terrorist base in Jordan), the Security Council adopted Reso- 
lution 248 (1968), condemning the military action launched 
by Israel “in flagrant violation” of the Charter and the cease- 
fire and declaring that it would have to consider more effec- 
tive steps to prevent the repetition of such acts. The Security 
Council was reconvened almost immediately for further de- 
bate on new violations of the cease-fire along the Israel-Jor- 
dan line, but no formal resolution was taken. The discussion 
resumed in August, when the council approved Resolution 
256 (1968), again condemning Israel and reaffirming the warn- 
ing that more effective measures might be taken. Once more, 
the deliberations continued in March and April 1969, and 
the council accepted Resolution 265 (1969), adding still an- 
other condemnation of Israel to the record, while repeating 
the same warning. 

In September 1968 the situation along the Suez Canal 
was brought up before the Security Council, which insisted, in 
Resolution 258 (1968), that the cease-fire “must be rigorously 
respected.” In November 1968 the discussion recommenced, 
but no vote was taken. 

In December 1968, after the attacks of Arab terrorists 
based in Beirut on El Al planes in Europe, the pendulum 
swung to Lebanon, and the Security Council met to exam- 
ine Israel’s reprisal action against the international airport in 
Beirut. The Security Council (in Resolution 262 (1968)) con- 
demned Israel, adding “a solemn warning” about further steps 
that might be taken. The question of Lebanon was also raised 
in August 1969, when Israel attacked terrorists operating from 
Lebanese territory and the council (in Resolution 270 (1969)) 
condemned Israel again. In May 1970 the same problem pro- 
duced a similar resolution (s/9807), including condemnation 
of Israel and reiteration of the “solemn warning?’ It is nota- 
ble that the (actual) cease-fire within a (technical) cease-fire, 
agreed upon for a period of three months in August 1970 - 
and extended for an equal length of time in November of that 
year — was brought about as a result of a U.S. rather than uN 
initiative. In November 1970 the General Assembly adopted 
Resolution 2628 (xxv), recommending the extension of the 
cease-fire. This resolution, however, was totally unbalanced 
against Israel in its thrust and formulation. The advent of the 
second series of talks with the parties, conducted by the sec- 
retary-general’s special representative, Gunnar Jarring, early 
in 1971, was again due to U.S. diplomatic efforts. 


Antisemitism 

At its first session in 1946 the UN General Assembly con- 
firmed the principles of international law introduced by the 
legislation of the International Arbitrary Tribunal in Nurem- 
berg and later embodied in the *Genocide Convention (res- 
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olutions 95 (1), 96 (1)), thus outlawing the worst antisemitic 
crimes ever committed in the history of mankind. After that 
the un for years ignored the issue of antisemitism. In 1959-60 
a “swastika epidemic” swept through large parts of the world. 
Consequently, several members submitted to the uN subcom- 
mission on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of 
Minorities at its 12‘ session (in January 1960) a draft resolu- 
tion condemning manifestations of antisemitism and other 
religious and racial prejudices (E/cN.4/Sub.2/L.159). There 
was a consensus in the subcommission that it was necessary 
to take action against antisemitism, but some members had 
qualms about the explicit use of that term in the resolution. 
Finally a decision was taken to condemn antisemitism with- 
out resorting to euphemisms, and the subcommission recom- 
mended that its parent body, the un Commission on Human 
Rights do the same (Resolution 3 (x111)). The Commission on 
Human Rights, followed the recommendation, in a somewhat 
altered form, in Resolution 6 (xv1), adopted at its 16'” session 
(in March 1960). The matter was discussed later in the year 
in the Third Committee of the General Assembly. The Gen- 
eral Assembly in Resolution 1510 (xv) condemned all mani- 
festations of racial, religious, and national hatred, but deleted 
a specific reference to antisemitism. The item of “manifes- 
tations of antisemitism and other forms of racial prejudice 
and religious intolerance of a similar nature” was placed on 
the agenda of the subcommission at its 13" session (in 1961). 
The subcommission studied material on the subject obtained 
from governments (E/cN.4/Sub.2/208) and nongovernmental 
organizations (E/cN.4/Sub.2/L.216), and discussed the nature 
of the manifestations of antisemitism, as well as the causes of 
the swastika epidemic. It also examined public reaction to the 
incidents and measures taken by governments. Objections 
were again raised to the specific reference to antisemitism 
in the emerging resolution. Finally the term was relegated to 
the preamble of Resolution 5 (x111); the operative paragraphs 
were of general character and dealt with the need to combat 
racial, religious, and national hatred. At the 17'” session of 
the Commission on Human Rights (in 1961) manifestations 
of antisemitism were further studied, but Resolution 5 (xv11) 
almost entirely ignored antisemitism as such. The Economic 
and Social Council of the UN (ECosoc) continued the trend 
in Resolution 826B (xx x11) of that year, calling for the eradi- 
cation of racial prejudice and religious intolerance wherever 
they exist. The General Assembly debated the subject at its 17 
session, in 1962, when another resolution, No. 1779 (xv11), was 
adopted along the same lines. 

As an outcome of the deliberations on the subject in the 
Third Committee, in 1962 the General Assembly also resolved 
to initiate the drafting of a series of declarations and conven- 
tions on the elimination of all forms of racial discrimination 
(Resolution 1780 (xvit)) and religious intolerance (Resolu- 
tion 1781 (xvu11)). The Declaration on the Elimination of All 
Forms of Racial Discrimination (Resolution 1904 (xv1II)) was 
adopted by the General Assembly at its 18" session, in 1963. 
In the course of drafting the accompanying convention, at the 
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20 session of the Commission on Human Rights, a repre- 
sentative of a Jewish nongovernmental organization (see be- 
low), the Agudat Israel World Organization, suggested that a 
specific condemnation of antisemitism be incorporated in the 
document. The United States embraced the idea and officially 
proposed that Article 3 of the draft prepared by the subcom- 
mission, condemning “racial segregation and apartheid,” be 
amended to include a condemnation of antisemitism as well. 
Objection to the proposal was voiced on the ground that Ar- 
ticle 3 dealt exclusively with segregation and apartheid, and 
that antisemitism was out of place in this context. The United 
States therefore withdrew the amendment and offered the ad- 
dition of a new article instead: “States parties condemn anti- 
semitism and shall take action as appropriate for its speedy 
eradication in the territories subject to their jurisdiction” (z/ 
CN.4L.701, later revised). The U.S.S.R., for its part, proposed to 
expand the new article to cover Nazism also (including Neo- 
Nazism) and genocide (E/CN.4/L.710). 

Most members of the Commission on Human Rights 
endorsed, in principle, the concept of the condemnation of 
antisemitism, but since the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
could not reach a mutually accepted formula, it was decided 
to transmit both versions to the General Assembly. The Third 
Committee debated the issue only at the 20" session, in 1965. 
By that time, opposition to the express mention of antisemi- 
tism had grown and congealed, particularly among Arab and 
Soviet bloc delegations. The U.S.S.R. was no longer satisfied 
merely with the joint listing of antisemitism and Nazism and 
now insisted on adding Zionism to the same category (A/c.3/ 
L.1231). Many other delegations wanted to avoid a confronta- 
tion on the subject, inasmuch as they had reservations even 
about the direct reference to antisemitism. Therefore, at the 
suggestion of Greece and Hungary (A/c.3/L.1244), the Third 
Committee decided, by an overwhelming majority, not to in- 
sert in the convention “any reference to specific forms of racial 
discrimination,” i.e., to delete from the text all the “isms” (the 
condemnation of apartheid in Article 3 was left intact). Thus, 
the International Convention on the Elimination of All Forms 
of Racial Discrimination, adopted by the General Assembly 
in Resolution 2106 (xx), does not condemn antisemitism in 
so many words. However, the interpretation that antisemi- 
tism is covered by the general injunctions of the convention, 
is based on good authority (see Schwelb, “The International 
Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of Racial Dis- 
crimination,” in: International and Comparative Law Quar- 
terly, 15 (1966), 996, 1011-5). 

Whereas progress in the uN codification on racial dis- 
crimination was very quick, many obstacles have impeded the 
drafting of the instruments regarding religious intolerance. 
The declaration was in effect abandoned in the Commission 
on Human Rights in favor of a convention, and the prospects 
that the latter will be quickly adopted by the General Assem- 
bly do not appear to be good. In the process of drafting, how- 
ever, at the 2274 session of the Commission on Human Rights 
in 1966, Israel proposed to add in Article 5 (later enumerated 
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as No. 6) of the text prepared by the subcommission a spe- 
cific reference to antisemitism (E/EN.4/L. 791). This amend- 
ment was subsequently withdrawn in favor of a similar draft 
submitted by Chile (£/cN.4/L.797). The Chilean formulation 
was accepted by the Commission on Human Rights, which, 
once more, was not sufficiently sensitive to the atmosphere 
prevailing in the General Assembly. In the 224 session of 
the General Assembly (in 1967) Libya proposed (in the Third 
Committee) adding the words “Nazism, Fascism and Zionism” 
after antisemitism (A/c.3/L.1461). Before discussion of Arti- 
cle 6 as a whole was about to begin, however, the General As- 
sembly adopted Resolution 2295 (xx11), which decided not 
to mention “any specific examples of religious intolerance” 
in the convention. Thus specific mention of antisemitism, 
past or present, has become a taboo in UN resolutions. The 
closest that the UN ever came to denouncing the Nazi Holo- 
caust was in a 1960 Security Council resolution in the case 
of Adolf Eichmann (s/4349). In response to an Argentinean 
complaint against Israel’s abduction of Eichmann, the coun- 
cil noted, with Soviet support, “the universal condemnation 
of the persecution of the Jews under the Nazis” and concern 
that Eichmann should be brought to appropriate justice for 
his crimes. However, it nonetheless requested Israel “to make 
appropriate reparation” 


Jewish Communities in Arab Countries and the U.S.S.R. 
Israel, as the only Jewish member state of the uN, has always 
felt itself duty-bound to raise the issue of oppressed, some- 
times silent, Jewish minorities in Diaspora countries. The 
same sense of responsibility has been shared by some Jewish 
nongovernmental organizations in consultative status with the 
Economic and Social Council. The greatest efforts to appeal 
to the conscience of the world were made on behalf of Jews 
in Arab lands and in the U.S.S.R. The plight of Jews in Arab 
lands, directly affected by the Middle East conflict, was first 
brought to the attention of the UN early in 1948 by the World 
Jewish Congress, which initiated the adoption of two rather 
bland formal resolutions on the subject by the Economic and 
Social Council (Resolutions 133 (v1) H of March 1948 and 214 
(vit) B of February 1949). The Jewish nongovernmental or- 
ganizations and the State of Israel later found it impossible to 
have formal resolutions placed before the United Nations. The 
campaign was therefore confined to the debating ground. 
Israel used the opportunity of the annual General As- 
sembly discussion on the subject of the Arab refugees to air in 
public the grievances against the Arab governments’ maltreat- 
ment of Jews. Occasionally more dramatic action was taken, 
and at the sixth session of the General Assembly (in January 
1952), Israel publicly withdrew from meetings of the Ad Hoc 
Political Committee (47 meeting) and the Third Commit- 
tee (398 meeting) as a protest against the hangings of Jews 
in Iraq following useless appeals for UN intercession on their 
behalf. When other incidents of hanging Jews in Iraq occurred 
early in 1969, Israel proposed to the Commission on Human 
Rights (at its 25" session) that it dispatch a special communi- 
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cation to the Baghdad government in an effort to prevent fur- 
ther summary executions. The commission was unresponsive, 
even though the year before, when Arab houses connected 
with terrorist actions were blown up in Israel-administered 
territories, a telegram appealing to Israel “to desist forthwith 
from indulging in such practices” had been promptly adopted 
at its 24t session. 

The Sinai Campaign compounded the plight of the Jew- 
ish community in Egypt, and Israel brought the matter up in 
detail before the 11'" session of the General Assembly. The Six- 
Day War ignited an anti-Jewish campaign of unprecedented 
dimensions throughout the Arab world, and Israel strove to 
mobilize world public opinion on behalf of the persecuted 
Jews. A special representative of the secretary-general, Nils 
G. Gussing, was nominated in July 1967, pursuant to Secu- 
rity Council Resolution 237 (1967), relating to respect for hu- 
manitarian principles by “the Government concerned,’ and 
sought to obtain information with regard, inter alia, to the 
treatment of Jewish minorities in Egypt and Syria (4/6797). 
Israel requested that the condition of Jewish communities in 
the whole area of the conflict, including Iraq and Lebanon, be 
investigated by a projected second mission, but the Security 
Council (in Resolution 259 of September 1968) called upon 
Israel alone to receive a special representative of the secre- 
tary-general to examine the situation in the territories under 
its control. Israel insisted that the assignment of the special 
representative include the issue of Jews in Arab countries, and 
when this demand was denied, it refused to cooperate with 
any new mission. For the same reason, Israel also expressed 
its unwillingness to cooperate with a Special Committee to 
Investigate Israel Practices Affecting the Human Rights of the 
Population of the Occupied Territories, established by General 
Assembly Resolution 2443 (xx111) in 1968 (renewed in Reso- 
lution 2546 (xxIv) in 1969 and in Resolution 2727 (xxv) in 
1970), as well as a special Working Group of Experts set up by 
Commission on Human Rights Resolution 6 (xxv) in 1969 
(and renewed in Resolution 10 (xxv1) in 1970). 

The plight of about 3,000,000 Jews in the U.S.S.R. was 
generally not raised in the uN during the Stalin period. An 
exception was made in 1953, just before Stalin’s death, when 
Israel castigated in the First Committee of the General Assem- 
bly, at its seventh session, “the libel of an alleged world Jewish 
conspiracy” underlying the notorious *“Doctors’ Plot?” With 
the advent of the 1960s, however, the UN gradually became 
an important arena for exposing the suffering of Soviet Jewry. 
First Jewish nongovernmental organizations, then Israel, and 
eventually many other states from all continents raised their 
voices denouncing the denial of human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms to the Jews of the U.S.S.R. Initially, the ac- 
cusations leveled at the U.S.S.R. were muted and circumspect, 
scarcely mentioning that country by name; but in time, a sys- 
tematic and sustained offensive developed. It covered, under 
a variety of agenda items, almost every possible session of the 
subcommission, the Commission on Human Rights, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, and the General Assembly. Since 
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1967 even debates in the Security Council served as a forum 
for the topic. 

The campaign for Soviet Jewry in the UN served to enlist 
world opinion in exerting moral pressure upon a government 
defaulting the human rights of an oppressed minority group to 
persuade it to mend its ways. Most of the critical statements at 
the uN have hinged on the U.S.S.R’s violations of fundamental 
freedoms proclaimed by the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights and related instruments: communal Jewish activities that 
were not permitted; synagogues that were closed down; Jew- 
ish schools, religious facilities, publishing houses and cultural 
institutions that were practically nonexistent; reunion of fami- 
lies torn asunder by World War 11 that was not made possible. 
After the Six-Day War (1967) the focus shifted from charges of 
discriminatory practices to protests against the virulent antise- 
mitic propaganda, thinly disguised as attacks against Israel and 
“world Zionism,” which spread over the U.S.S.R. and practically 
revived the paranoiac concept of The Protocols of the *Elders of 
Zion. On a number of occasions, special emphasis was placed 
on the poisonous writings of the Ukrainian antisemite Trofim 
Kichko. His first book, Judaism Without Embellishment, was 
strongly reprehended by Israel and other delegates at the 20 
session of the Commission on Human Rights in 1964. His later 
book, Judaism and Zionism, and, for that matter, the whole phe- 
nomenon of “Kichkoism” was rebuked by Israel at the 25 ses- 
sion of the commission in Israel in 1969. As of November 1969 
Israel has publicly raised the demand that Soviet Jews be per- 
mitted to go and settle in Israel, and circulated in the UN official 
communications on the subject - the first one containing a let- 
ter addressed to the Israel government and various UN bodies 
by a group of 18 families in Soviet Georgia who expressed the 
wish to settle in the Jewish homeland (A/7762). 

Soviet response to the statements made at the UN on be- 
half of Jews in the U.S.S.R. was uneven. Soviet representatives 
tried to muzzle such statements, contending that they were 
irrelevant to the agenda under discussion. They took strong 
exception to Israel’s circulation of official documents on Soviet 
Jewry and claimed that the procedure constituted “a gross vio- 
lation” of the Charter, inasmuch as it intervened in the domes- 
tic jurisdiction of the U.S.S.R. (4/7787). The U.S.S.R. accused 
those who spoke out on behalf of Soviet Jews of slander and 
distortions, of creating a smokescreen to conceal their own 
violations of human rights, and even of an attempt to under- 
mine the Soviet system. At times the U.S.S.R. also responded 
with elaborate statements, replete with statistics and quotes, 
designed to disprove any discriminatory practices against So- 
viet Jews. However, the fact that the Soviets, who consistently 
denied the existence of antisemitism in their country, became 
the standard-bearers of the fight against the condemnation of 
antisemitism at the UN, voided their statements of any moral 
content. Often, the debate on antisemitism at the uN became 
synonymous with a debate on Soviet policies. 

See also *Antisemitism, In the Soviet Bloc; *Russia, The 
Struggle for Soviet Jewry. 

[Yoram Dinstein] 
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UN Bodies and Specialized Agencies 

Israel's participation and activities in the framework of the 
various UN bodies and specialized agencies has been relatively 
fruitful and in some cases even outstanding, mainly in view of 
her role as a source of aid to other developing countries. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL. At the sessions of the 
Economic and Social Council, which consists of 27 mem- 
bers elected by the General Assembly, Israelis participated as 
observers and frequently raised the issue of discrimination 
against the Jews in the U.S.S.R. 


Regional Commissions. Due to Arab refusal to cooperate with 
Israel in regional bodies, no Regional Commission for the 
Middle East, similar to those for Europe (ECE), Asia and the 
Far East (ECAFE), Latin America (ECLA), and Africa (ECA), 
was established. Israel, however, sent observers to the ECA, 
ECAFE, and ECLA, some of whose sessions had to be trans- 
ferred from cities closed to Israel (e.g., Karachi, Algiers, or Ka- 
bul) to those open to her (Bangkok or Addis Ababa). In the 
framework of these commissions, Israel experts took part in 
development schemes, as, e.g., in the Mekong Delta Develop- 
ment Project in the Far East, regional development in Upper 
Volta, and various projects in Latin America. 


Functional Commissions. Israel was an active member in the 
functional commissions elected by the Economic and Social 
Council. As a member of the Commission for Human Rights 
(from 1957 until 1959 and from 1965 until 1970), Israel, together 
with other delegations, incessantly raised the issue of Soviet 
Jewry and was active in drafting the Convention on the Right 
of Asylum. The problem of Soviet Jewry was also raised by 
Israeli members, as well as by members from other countries, 
in the Subcommission on the Prevention of Discrimination 
and the Protection of Minorities, where Israel’s membership 
lasted from 1966 until 1968. Israel was also a member of the 
Social Commission; the UN Refugee Fund Executive Commit- 
tee (UNREE), the Technical Assistance Committee; the Popula- 
tion Commission; the commissions for Social Development, 
on the Status of Women, on Housing, Building and Planning; 
the Advisory Committee on the Application of Science and 
Technology to Development; and the International Law Com- 
mission. Israel was a member on the Executive Committee of 
the un High Commissioners’ Program (1970). 


Other Bodies. Israel played an outstanding part in the Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund (UNICEF), not only as 
a member of the Executive Board from 1957 but also as its 
vice chairman (in 1957-58) and member, and several times as 
chairman, of its Program Committee. Israel's representative, 
Zena *Harman, received on UNICEF's behalf the Nobel Prize 
for Peace in 1965. Israel was active in extending aid through 
UNICEF by participating in the establishment of the plant for 
sterilized milk, of centers for mothers, and care for prema- 
turely born children. Israel became a member of the High 
Commissioners’ Advisory Committee on Refugees in 1951, the 
rapporteur in 1952, and chairman of the session in 1954. 
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AD HOC COMMITTEES. Israel was also a member of a num- 
ber of ad hoc committees, appointed by the General Assembly, 
such as the Ad Hoc Committee on Refugees and Stateless Per- 
sons; the Special Committee on the Methods and Procedures 
of the General Assembly for Dealing with Legal and Drafting 
Questions; the Committee on International Criminal Juris- 
diction; the Special Committee on Review of Administrative 
Tribunal Judgments; the Peace Observation Committee; the 
Panel for Inquiry and Conciliation; several committees of the 
uN Trade and Development Board, e.g., the Committee on 
Manufactures, the Group on Preferences, etc. 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES. International Labor Organiza- 
tion (ILO). 1L0’s director general from 1948 to 1970 was an 
American Jew, David *Morse. Israel joined the Lo in 1949 
and signed 36 of the 130 conventions drafted by it, including 
the convention against forced labor. Arab and Soviet repre- 
sentatives failed in their attempt to establish that the *Nahal 
(in the Israel army) is a form of forced labor. The Israeli gov- 
ernment is represented in the 1Lo by its Ministry of Labor; 
Israeli workers by the *Histadrut; and employers by the Man- 
ufacturers’ Association. The Histadrut delegate was elected in 
1954 as workers’ deputy member, and the Israeli government 
delegate was elected in 1960-61 as government group deputy 
member. 1L0 assisted Israel, from her early days, in establish- 
ing a vocational school network and workers training courses 
for developing countries in cooperation with the Histadrut. 
Israeli experts were sent by the 1Lo to developing countries 
(e.g., Cyprus) to assist in trade union organization. 


Food and Agricultural Organization (FAO). Israel joined the 
FAO in 1949 and until 1953 belonged to its Near Eastern Re- 
gion. In view of the Arabs’ refusal to attend regional confer- 
ences of FAO with Israel, the latter moved to its European 
Region in 1954. In 1967-68 Israel was a member of the FAO’s 
Council. FAO assisted Israel in matters of irrigation and the 
drainage of underground water, e.g., in Nahal Shikmah. Israel 
cooperated with the FAo in establishing courses in poultry 
raising, irrigation, multi-seasonal crops, food production, 
etc. for developing countries. Israel contributes to the World 
Food Program of the FAo. 


World Health Organization (wHO). Israel joined wHO in 1949 
and at first belonged to its Eastern Mediterranean Region, to- 
gether with Cyprus, the Arab states, Pakistan, Iran, and Ethio- 
pia. Arab refusal to participate together with Israel in regional 
activities prevented the convocation of its meetings until 1953. 
In 1954 WHO decided to split the regional organization into 
two subcommittees, and Israel belonged to subcommittee B, 
together with Iran, Cyprus and Ethiopia; these, however, 
gradually seceded from it, and the subcommittee ceased to 
exist. Despite Arab opposition, Israel continues its participa- 
tion in the region and in 1961-64 was represented by the di- 
rector general of its Ministry of Health on wHo’s Executive 
Board. On wHO’s initiative, Israel and Arab states cooperated 
in combating rabies and venereal diseases. wHO assisted Israel 
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in establishing medical courses and nursing courses as well 
as postgraduate medical courses in various fields for students 
from developing countries. WHO also assisted Israel in send- 
ing experts and equipment to other countries for combating 
malaria and producing vaccine against tuberculosis. 


International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO). Israel joined 
ICAO in 1949, and on her initiative the organization adopted 
a resolution in 1970 against plane hijacking. 


Universal Postal Union (uPu). Israel joined upu in 1949, but 
Arab states refused to maintain mutual postal services with 
Israel. 


International Telecommunication Union (1TO). Israel joined 
ITO in 1949, but Arab states refused to maintain telegraphic 
contacts with Israel. 


World Meteorological Organization (wMo). Israel joined wMo 
in 1949, and Israeli experts were sent by wMo to African states. 
WMO experts and equipment assisted Israel in establishing a 
meteorological station at Beit Dagon. 

Israel also participates in the following specialized agen- 
cies of the UN: the Inter-Governmental Maritime Consulta- 
tive Organization (IMco), from 1958; the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development (1BRD), from 1954; the 
International Monetary Fund (1mF), from 1954; the Interna- 
tional Financial Corporation (1FC), from 1965; the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), from 1962. The In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) was joined by Israel 
in 1957, and Israel’s Atomic Energy Commission maintained 
close contact with it. 


UNESCO. A particularly fruitful cooperation developed be- 
tween the uN Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion (UNESCO) and Israel. Léon *Blum played a prominent 
role in UNESCO's foundation in 1946, and the opening sen- 
tence of its constitution (“since wars begin in the minds of 
men, it is in the minds of men that the defense of peace must 
be constructed”) is attributed to him. Israel joined UNEsco 
in 1949 and was a member of its Executive Board, represented 
by Moshe Avidor, from 1962 until 1970. Until 1967 Israel be- 
longed, in most fields of UNESCO activity, to the organization's 
Asian region. Later UNESCO’s regional organization became 
more specified, and Israel's participation in the Asian region 
greatly diminished; Israel is now the only developing coun- 
try that does not belong to any regional sector of UNESCO. 
UNESCO experts, equipment, and scholarships assisted Israel 
in many fields of education, science, and cultural activities. 
UNESCO international conferences on adult education, the 
social sciences, and science instruction in elementary schools 
took place in Israel. Israeli professionals and scientists are of- 
ten invited by UNESCo to participate in expert meetings, 
panels, and study groups on specific issues, such as hydrology, 
racialism, sociology, communal integration, adult education, 
etc. Israel raised the issue of discrimination against Jewish ed- 
ucation in the U.S.S.R. at UNESCo’s general conferences from 
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1964. In 1964 the UNESCO conference adopted an Israel-pro- 
posed resolution demanding education toward tolerance and 
against racialism in kindergartens and elementary schools. In 
1960 Israel was active in drafting the Convention against Dis- 
crimination in Education. 

In November 1967, after the Six-Day War, Israel raised 
the issue of using textbooks containing material of anti-Jew- 
ish and anti-Israel hate and incitement in UNWRA-UNESCO 
schools. In 1968, in accordance with a decision by its Execu- 
tive Board, the director general of UNESCO appointed a com- 
mittee of outside experts to examine the textbooks in Jordan, 
Lebanon, and Egypt, and it confirmed Israel’s complaint. After 
prolonged negotiations, these states undertook to expunge the 
objectionable passages from the textbooks. Syria refused to 
abide by UNEsco’s Executive Committee's decisions, declar- 
ing that “the hatred we instill in our children from birth is a 
sacred emotion.” In 1969-70, under UNESCO auspices, ma- 
triculation examinations, according to the Egyptian curricu- 
lum, were held in the Israel-administered Gaza Strip. In 1967, 
in accordance with the Convention on Protection of Cultural 
Property in the Event of Armed Conflict, applied for the first 
time, UNESCO sent general commissioners to Israel and her 
neighbors. The Arabs accused Israel of destroying historical 
sites, but the reports of UNESCo’s general commissioners de- 
nied this charge. The Arabs also failed in their attempt to have 
UNESCO denounce Israel for the fire in the Al-Aqsa mosque in 
Jerusalem. On the other hand, the Arabs succeeded in having 
UNESCO adopt a resolution which called on Israel to refrain 
from archaeological excavations and town planning in East 
Jerusalem in order to preserve its specific character. Israel did 
not vote and declared that the status of Jerusalem is not within 
UNESCOS sphere of responsibility. 

UNESCO published books and pamphlets on Jewish top- 
ics in several languages, as well as anti-racialist literature, such 
as Israel Ancient Mosaics (prefaced by Meyer Shapiro with an 
introduction by M. Avi-Yonah, 1960); Social Life and Social 
Values of the Jewish People, in: Journal of World History, 11 
(1968/69); Leon Roth, Jewish Thought as a Factor in Civiliza- 
tion (1961); Claude Levi-Strauss, Race and History (1961-4); 
Cyril Bibby, Race, Prejudice and Education (ed. by Z. Adar, 
Jerusalem, 1962); Arnold M. Rose, LOrigine des Préjugés (Jeru- 
salem, 1963); Harry L. Shapiro, The Jewish People: A Biological 
History (19637). UNESCO’s monthly Courier began to appear 
in Israel in 1968 in a Hebrew edition called Eshnav la-Olam 
(“Window to the World”). 


NONGOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS (NGO). By 1970 
there were some 620 nongovernmental organizations a con- 
sultative status on the Economic and Social Council and 
other UN bodies, as well as on regional bodies outside the uN 
framework. 

NGOs delegate observers to the meeting of the bodies 
with which they have a consultative status and distribute writ- 
ten material on the topics under discussion. The Jewish NGOs 
were active in various fields, such as denouncing racialism, 
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discrimination of all kinds, antisemitism, oppression of mi- 
norities, as well as demanding freedom of religion, and par- 
ticularly persisting in defending the rights of the Jewish com- 
munities in the Soviet Union and the Arab countries. 

In 1968 the Arab and Soviet delegations opened an inten- 
sive campaign to oust the Jewish NGos that have consultative 
status on the Economic and Social Council, arguing that their 
“Zionist” character deprives them de facto of their nongovern- 
mental character, since they are closely linked with the State of 
Israel. Their main target was the Coordinating Board of Jew- 
ish Organizations. At its spring session in 1970, the ECOSOC 
decided not to change the status of the Jewish NGos. 


[Anne Marie Lambert] 


For Israel, the collapse of the Soviet Union and the end 
of the Cold War, as well as significant weakening in the Arab 
position following the Gulf War and the opening of peace 
talks after the Madrid Conference, led to a significant change 
in its standing in the United Nations. This manifested itself 
in the unprecedented repeal on December 15, 1991, of Gen- 
eral Assembly Resolution 3379 passed in 1975 that had equated 
Zionism with racism. The resolution, which had been passed 
by a vote of 72 in favor, 35 against and 32 abstentions, was re- 
pealed in 1991 by a vote of 111 in favor, 25 against (including 
almost all the Arab and Muslim states), and 13 abstentions. 

Even following the resolution’s repeal, critics pointed 
to an anti-Israel bias at the UN, in the General Assembly and 
other uN forums, such as UNESCO. Israel's position within 
the UN was nevertheless considered to have improved since 
1991, as it was elected to several uN bodies that were previ- 
ously closed to it. At the end of 1992 Israel was approached for 
the first time by the secretary general of the uN, Dr. Butrus- 
Ghali, about sending professional personnel to participate in 
UN peacekeeping forces, and agreed. 

Resolution 3379 (November 10, 1975), which declared that 
“Zionism is a form of racism and racial discrimination,’ had 
marked the climax of what critics denounced as an ongoing 
anti-Israel and antisemitic campaign in the United Nations, es- 
pecially since the 1970s. The U.S. ambassador to the un, Daniel 
Patrick Moynihan called it a “terrible lie... an infamous act.” Is- 
rael’s then ambassador to the uN, Chaim Herzog, told the Gen- 
eral Assembly: “For us, the Jewish people, this resolution based 
on hatred, falsehood, and arrogance is devoid of any moral or 
legal value,’ and then he tore the text of the resolution in two. 

For most Israelis, the UN resolution equating Zionism 
with racism was an Orwellian inversion of language, deemed 
common practice at the Soviet-Arab-Third World-dominated 
General Assembly of the mid-1970s. But unlike other regular 
generalized attacks on capitalism, democracy, or freedom of 
the press, here the Israeli delegation felt the target was clear 
and specific: to delegitimize a member state - Israel - and to 
legitimize antisemitism. The adverse ramifications for Jews 
and Israelis went far beyond the narrow confines of the United 
Nations, as would become explicit in an alarming increase of 
antisemitic incidents in Western Europe. 
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Subsequently, critics point out, the attacks on Israel and 
Zionism, replete with antisemitic nuances, spread to all the 
UN institutions and special agencies, bearing the nature of a 
campaign to delegitimize the right of the Jewish people to its 
own independent state. More than 30 anti-Israel resolutions 
were adopted on various aspects of the Arab-Israel conflict. 
Israel was singled out in General Assembly resolutions for 
policies of “hegemony” and “racism” and was accused of be- 
ing a “non-peace-loving country” (a characterization, which, 
according to the uN Charter, could be grounds for expulsion 
from the organization), “an affront to humanity” and a per- 
patrator of “war crimes.” 

The resolutions and papers accepted and distributed 
within the various organizations of the United Nations were 
mostly collections of condemnations, abuses, and retouched 
histories that disregarded and even challenged the right of 
Israel to exist as a state. At the General Assembly, resolu- 
tions called for economic, diplomatic, and military sanctions 
against Israel which, had they not been vetoed in the Secu- 
rity Council, would have left Israel helpless against military 
attacks as well as political and economic ones. UN records 
contain many antisemitic outbursts, delegitimization attacks, 
obscene accusations, and diatribes against Israel. Critical re- 
views of the un General Assembly records, of diplomatic ef- 
forts as well as the media coverage involved in passing these 
resolutions pointed to the annual and special un conferences 
as forums for anti-Israel attacks. The uN played a major role 
in enhancing the prestige and international standing of the 
Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) when its leader, 
Yasser Arafat, addressed the General Assembly in November 
1974. 

In the early 1980s the anti-Israeli campaign shifted to an 
effort to have the credentials of the Israeli delegation to the 
General Assembly disqualified, with the goal of having Israel 
suspended from the deliberations. As a result of the deter- 
mined American position, accompanied by U.S. threats that 
it would withdraw if Israel were to be suspended, no delibera- 
tion on the disqualification of Israel’s credentials took place. 
The revelations in 1986-7 on the Nazi past of Dr. Kurt Wald- 
heim, the former Secretary General of the uN, dealt another 
blow to the prestige of the un. Waldheim’ file in the un War 
Crimes Commission was not known to the public when he 
was elected, serving 10 years in this post. 

In the field of uN peacekeeping forces, the Middle East 
and the Arab-Israeli conflict continued to be an active labora- 
tory for various operations. In addition to the uN Disengage- 
ment Observer Force (UNDOF) in the Golan Heights since 
1974, the UN Interim Force in Lebanon (UNIFIL) has been 
stationed in southern Lebanon since 1978. Criticism within 
the uN General Assembly of the Camp David Accords and 
the peace agreements between Israel and Egypt as well as 
the opposition of the Soviet Union in the Security Council 
prompted the creation of a new framework outside the un, 
the Multinational Force, led by the United States, which was 
stationed in Sinai after Israel's final withdrawal to the interna- 
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tional border in April 1982. This Multinational Force replaced 
the uN forces in Sinai. 

There are still about 300 UN personnel in the uN Truce 
Supervision Organization (UNTSO) that was established in 
1948 to supervise the cease-fires and later the armistice agree- 
ments between Israel and its neighbors. The un Relief and 
Work Agency (UNRWA) has been operating in the Palestinian 


refugee camps in the territories. 
[Avi Beker] 


After the short honeymoon in the wake of the Oslo Ac- 
cords, hostility to Israel again reared its head as the Arab-Israel 
peace process became stalled and the second Intifada got un- 
der way in 2000. The Israeli perception of being labeled the 
primary aggressor in the Arab-Israel conflict was reinforced 
by events at the un World Conference Against Racism, held 
in Durban, South Africa, in the summer of 2001, which stead- 
fastly refused to concern itself with antisemitism and instead 
held up the Palestinians as victims of Israeli racism, as well 
as in the 2004 condemnation of Israel's security fence by the 
un’s International Court of Justice. In 2002 the UN was quick 
to call Israel’s incursion in Jenin against Palestinian terrorists 
a “massacre” though it later had to admit that most of the 52 
dead were armed combatants. In 2003 the General Assembly 
passed 18 resolutions critical of Israel, but only four mention- 
ing any other country, with such gross violators of human 
rights as Syria and China not mentioned at all. International 
sentiment, as expressed by the United Nations’ General Asem- 
bly, remained critical of Israel in the Middle East equation, 
implying that it could not play a meaningful role in the peace 
process. 

Ona more positive note, in 2005 the uN General Assem- 
bly proclaimed January 27 as International Holocaust Day, 
marking the first time that a resolution introduced by Israel 
was adopted by the General Assembly. 
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UNITED RESTITUTION ORGANIZATION (uRo), legal 
aid society for claimants outside Germany for restitution and 
compensation. During World War 11 the Allies declared they 
would obtain restitution of the property of Nazi victims which 
had been confiscated, taken, or sold under duress; and finan- 
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cial compensation for their suffering — loss of liberty, health, 
profession, and employment, and loss of parents and family. 
Failing to agree on a uniform law, separate Ordinances on Res- 
titution in each of the occupied zones were enacted, initially 
by the Americans (1948), and followed two years later by the 
English and French. A decree governing the Western Sectors 
of Berlin was promulgated about the same time. When the 
Western Allies agreed to recognize the sovereignty of the Ger- 
man Federal Republic in 1952, they stipulated that the Bonn 
government must pass a federal law on compensation at least 
as favorable to the refugees as any provincial law in force. 

The United Restitution Organization was founded in 
1948 as a legal aid society, to help claimants of limited means, 
living outside Germany, to recover both in restitution and 
compensation what was due to them. Legal offices were set up 
for this purpose, staffed by expert Jewish and European law- 
yers in the countries of refuge and in Germany itself and later 
in Austria. The uRO was sponsored by the British Foreign Of- 
fice as a qualified and responsible public service to undertake 
the preparation and pleading of claims in return for a modest 
fee in case of success. The administrative center, established 
in London, was headed from 1949 until his death in 1964 by 
Secretary-General Hans Reichmann, a German-Jewish civil 
servant. The number of clients soon reached 100,000, and rose 
in the peak period of activity to 250,000. For the first five years 
the uRO was financed by Jewish voluntary bodies concerned 
with refugees: the *Jewish Agency for Palestine, the *Ameri- 
can Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, and the *Central 
British Fund for relief and rehabilitation. 

When the Government of Israel and the *Conference on 
Jewish Material Claims against Germany (formed in 1952), to- 
gether demanded reparations, restitution, and compensation, 
the latter, as the representative of the Jews in the Diaspora, 
advanced sums from funds which it received from the Ger- 
man government and took over financial responsibility for the 
urRo. A central office was opened in Frankfurt, and Benjamin 
Ferencz, an American lawyer and former head of the Jewish 
Restitution Successor Organization, became the first direc- 
tor general, succeeded in 1955 by Kurt May, a German law- 
yer. In 1958 the URO maintained 29 branch offices in 15 coun- 
tries including South America and Australia; and had a staff 
of 1,000, of whom 200 were legal officers. The original esti- 
mate of the liability of the German government for compensa- 
tion claims, ie., excluding restitution, was DM 7,000,000,000 
($1,750,000,000). After the final legislation in 1966, it rose 
to DM 45,000,000,000 ($11,250,000,000). Ten percent of the 
claimants are clients of the URO. By 1967 the uRO recovered 
for its clients over DM 2,000,000,000 ($500,000,000) and 
with the fees from claims which were successful, it has repaid 
the sums advanced by the Claims Conference and other phil- 
anthropic bodies. Later, the amount recovered for the clients 
and the fees paid declined considerably. 

The total sum recovered includes compensation for Jews 
who resided in the Eastern Zone or Eastern Sector of Berlin, as 
the federal German government took over the liability which 
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was rejected by the Soviet authorities and the East German 
government. It also includes compensation for the confisca- 
tion of movable property, furniture, jewelry, securities, and 
bank accounts of Jews living in countries occupied by the Nazi 
armies, provided the claimant could prove that the property 
had been transferred to Germany. Since the Nazi bureaucratic 
system kept careful record of the Nazi spoliation, the research 
staff of the URO was able to trace it. The uRO is a legal British 
nonprofit organization limited by guarantee since 1954. The 
organization did not take up the claims of Jewish and other 
victims of the Nazi Holocaust living in any part of Germany. 
It had offices in Frankfurt, Berlin, Munich, Cologne, and Ha- 
nover. At the peak of its operations the URO maintained 29 
branch offices in 15 countries. Over the years it assisted more 
than 200,000 claimants. 

By the end of 1965 the filing deadlines under the princi- 
pal restitution and compensation laws expired. The scope of 
the uRO’s activities began to gradually diminish. Currently 
(2006) the URO maintains six offices located in Israel, the 
United States, Canada, and Germany. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Bentwich, The United Restitution Orga- 
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Dokumente ueber Methoden der Judenverfolgung im Ausland (1959); 
Bentwich, in: yLBI, 10 (1965), 204-24. 

[Norman Bentwich] 


UNITED STATES HOLOCAUST MEMORIAL MUSEUM. 
The United States Holocaust Memorial Museum adjacent to 
the National Mall in Washington, p.c., is America’s national 
memorial to the Holocaust, whose mission is to advance and 
disseminate knowledge about that unprecedented tragedy, 
preserve the memory of those who suffered, and encourage re- 
flection upon the moral and spiritual questions raised by those 
events. Most of the museums and monuments on the National 
Mall in Washington, D.c., celebrate the fruits of democratic 
freedoms. Standing as a sobering counterpoint, the United 
States Holocaust Memorial Museum reflects the opposite - the 
disintegration of civilized values and the perversion of tech- 
nological achievements. The museum is housed in an award- 
winning building designed by architect James Ingo *Freed of 
Pei, Cobb, Freed and Partners. Freed’s family fled Nazi Ger- 
many when he was a child. The Memorial Museum won the 
American Institute of Architects’ Honor Award in 1994. The 
museum is a unique public-private partnership, built on pub- 
lic land with funds donated by the American people. The mu- 
seum remains a joint effort of the United States government 
and private contributors from across the nation. 


Background 

The initiative for the creation of the museum began when 
President Jimmy Carter appointed the President’s Commission 
on the Holocaust on November 1, 1978, to study the idea of an 
American national memorial to the Holocaust. Chaired by Elie 
*Wiesel, the commission issued its Report to the President, on 
September 27, 1979, calling for a permanent “living memorial” 
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in Washington, D.c. The commission felt that such a memorial 
would fulfill the obligation to learn from the past and to teach 
future generations, in its words, “A memorial unresponsive 
to the future would also violate the memory of the past.” The 
president accepted the Commission’s recommendations and 
appointed a United States Holocaust Memorial Council. 

By a unanimous vote on October 7, 1980, Congress es- 
tablished the United States Holocaust Memorial Council and 
charged it with raising funds for and building the memorial 
museum, conducting an annual national Days of Remem- 
brance observance for the victims of the Holocaust, and es- 
tablishing a Committee on Conscience to serve as an influ- 
ential voice on issues of contemporary genocide and related 
crimes against humanity. Elie Wiesel and Mark Talisman were 
named the first chairman and vice chairman of the Council, 
respectively. 


The Building of the Museum 

An official groundbreaking ceremony on the site of the future 
museum took place on October 16, 1985, just south of Indepen- 
dence Avenue, bordering 14" and 15‘ Streets, Southwest. On 
October 8, 1986, the section of 15" Street, Southwest, in front 
of the site was officially renamed Raoul Wallenberg Place, in 
honor of the Swedish diplomat responsible for rescuing thou- 
sands of Hungarian Jews during the Holocaust. 

In February 1987, President Ronald Reagan appointed 
Harvey M. Meyerhoff as chairman of the Council, succeeding 
Elie Wiesel, who had resigned the Council chairmanship in 
December 1986 after being given the Nobel Peace Prize. 

President Reagan appointed William J. Lowenberg to 
serve as Meyerhoff’s vice chairman. Albert Abramson chaired 
the Museum Development committee that oversaw the cre- 
ation of the museum. Miles Lerman chaired the International 
Relations Committee and the Campaign to Remember, the 
fundraising arm of the Museum, and Benjamin Meed chaired 
the Content and Days of Remembrance Committees. 

To spearhead the creation of the museum, in 1989, the 
council appointed Jeshajahu (Shaike) Weinberg to serve as 
museum director. Weinberg, whose background was in the- 
ater and museums, had pioneered the idea of a storytelling 
museum when he led the development of Beth Hatefutsoth, 
the Nahum Goldmann Museum of the Jewish Diaspora, in 
Tel Aviv, Israel. 


The Museum Opening 

The United States Holocaust Memorial Museum opened to 
the public on April 26, 1993, with a dedication ceremony at- 
tended by President Clinton, Vice President Gore, and many 
national and international dignitaries. 

The museum opened at a time of dramatically increased 
attention to the Holocaust in the United States. The Museum 
of Tolerance had opened some two months before; Schindler's 
List premiered that fall; and in Bosnia ethnic cleansing was 
taking place in Europe for the first time since 1945. The mu- 
seum drew large crowds, predominantly non-Jewish, from 
the day it opened. Almost 20 million visitors saw the museum 
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Whereas Persians had been rulers of “Iran and non-Iran,’ as 
later usage put it, the Macedonian Seleucids were rulers only 
of non-Macedonia. Seleucid imperial policy, therefore, be- 
gan as a colonial policy throughout all the realm: it called for 
the founding of new cities, populated by immigrant Mace- 
donian and Greek garrisons, administrators, and merchants, 
strategically situated and fortified along the principal roads 
and rivers. Seleucia on the Tigris, founded by Seleucus 1, was 
one of these, and it tended to flourish at Babylon’s expense. 
Antiochus 1 transferred a considerable Semitic population to 
Seleucia from Babylon in 275 B.c.£., a policy of centraliza- 
tion causing a decline in Babylon’s material fortunes which is 
documented in cuneiform literature. 

The initial Hellenization of Babylonia was followed in 
time by a more complex interaction between Seleucid insti- 
tutions and those of the indigenous populations. In the name 
of royal if not divine prerogative, Antiochus 111 began to tap 
temple treasuries to pay the indemnity he owed after losing 
to the Romans, but encountered stiff resistance and was killed 
during one such attempt at a temple in Elam in 187. Antio- 
chus Iv sought to strengthen a shaky empire by extending 
Greek communities and institutions in the older centers of 
the empire, including a refurbishing of Babylon. But it was 
a desperate and futile attempt to stem the tide of history, 
and amounted to a Greek veneer on Semitic Babylon; the 
old local institutions survived, and individuals bore double, 
Greek-Babylonian, names. The Babylonia which came under 
Parthian rule in 129 B.c.£. was still ethnically and culturally 
heterogeneous. 

With the Greeks as a ruling minority in Babylonia, the 
Jews as a subject minority appear to have prospered by trust- 
ing and being trusted. Josephus reports that Alexander reaf- 
firmed the privileges which the Persians had accorded them 
(Ant., 11:338). Jews served in the Greek armies: Josephus 
(Apion, 1:192) mentions Alexander’s excusing Jewish sol- 
diers on grounds of religious scruples from the army’s work 
on the temple of Bel in Babylon; and a Jewish contingent (in 
C. 220 B.C.E.) aided in the defense of Babylonia against a Ga- 
latian invasion (11 Macc. 8:20). Antiochus I11 sent 2,000 Jew- 
ish families, about 210 B.cC.E., as settlers to assist in an effort 
to control Asia Minor (Jos., Ant., 12:147-53). 

The extent to which during the second century B.c.£. the 
declining fortunes of the Seleucids undermined any common 
interest between the Jews of the Babylonian Diaspora and the 
imperial government is difficult to judge, again owing to the 
scarcity of sources; but Babylonian silence during the Macca- 
bean uprising in Palestine suggests that, to the end of Seleucid 
tule, loyalties were determined with reference primarily to lo- 
cal rather than distant conditions. A mark of Seleucid times 
which lasted when others passed was the Babylonian Jews’ 
use of the Seleucid era (counting the years from 312 B.C.E.) as 
the basis of dating under Parthian and Sassanian rule down 
to the time of the geonim. 


[Willard Gurdon Oxtoby] 
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Parthian Period 

The Parthians, an Iranian people, were originally a nomadic 
tribe called the Parni. They had settled in the region east 
and north of the Caspian, called Parthia, and so came to be 
called by the name of that territory. The Arsacid dynasty was 
founded about 240 B.c.£. by Arsaces, and all subsequent rulers 
bore that name. The expansion of the Parthian territory be- 
gan with the annexation of Hyrcania, but moved slowly until 
the Seleucid Empire had been weakened elsewhere. Then the 
Parthians rapidly inherited the portions of the empire east of 
the Euphrates. Mithridates 1, the real founder of the Parthian 
Empire, ascended the throne in 171, reached Media in 155, and 
Seleucia on the Tigris in 141. For the next 20 years, Babylo- 
nia was contested by Parthians, Seleucids, and the Hellenis- 
tic state of Characene. By 120, however, Mithridates 11 had 
permanently established his rule on the Euphrates’ frontier. 
Since the Parthians were fundamentally a military aristocracy, 
they were concerned with fostering local support among in- 
digenous populations. They made little effort to win over the 
conquered peoples to their culture and religion. They pre- 
served Greek legal forms and allowed the Jews to continue 
their usual way of life. The Greek colonies in the region ac- 
cepted Parthian rule, which promised free access to, and pre- 
served the security of, the trade routes of Central Asia. The 
Seleucids’ attitude to the Jews was favorable, and the Jews al- 
lied themselves with their regime. 

From around 120 B.c.E. to their fall in 224 c.£., the Par- 
thians treated the Jewish settlements well. Palestinian Jewry 
under the Hasmoneans and Arsacid Parthia had a common 
interest in the destruction of Seleucid power. In 140/39, a cir- 
cular from Rome informed the various countries of the civi- 
lized world, including Parthia, of Roman friendship for the 
Jews (1 Macc. 15:16-2.4; Jos., Ant., 14:145-7). In 129 B.c.E. Hyr- 
canus was forced to accompany the Seleucid Antiochus v11 
in a Parthian campaign. As soon as he could, he returned to 
Palestine and reestablished his independence of the Seleu- 
cids. According to tannaitic tradition (TJ, Ber. 7:2, 11b; Naz. 
5:5, 54b; Eccles. R. 7:12) a Parthian embassy was sent to the 
court of Alexander Yannai (104-78 B.c.£.). It may be that the 
embassy was intended to arrange joint opposition to the rise 
of the Armenian Tigranes, who invaded both Palestine and 
Parthian Babylonia around 87 B.c.£., and exiled Palestinian 
Jews to his empire. After their great victory over Rome at Car- 
rhae, in 53 B.C.E., the Parthians for more than a decade be- 
came the dominant power in the Middle East, and attempted 
to contest Roman rule in Palestine. In 40-39 B.c.E., they de- 
posed Herod, the ally of Rome, and put in his place as ruler of 
Judea Antigonus, nephew of Hyrcanus the Hasmonean. Else- 
where in the Middle East they replaced pro-Roman with pro- 
Parthian dynasties. The Parthian general, Pacorus, was killed 
in a brief engagement in 38 B.c.E., whereupon the Parthians 
withdrew across the Euphrates. Rome quickly reestablished 
her hegemony, which was never again seriously threatened by 
the Parthians. For the next century, domestic instability para- 
lyzed the Parthian government. 
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during its first decade, including about six million school- 
children. Visitation is 90 percent non-Jewish. The museum 
has been an important destination for international visitors. 
Eighty heads of state have visited, as have almost 3,000 for- 
eign officials from more than 130 countries. 

Though the Holocaust did not take place on American 
soil, the museum’s core messages are very much intended for 
American audiences as it reflects on American history and 
American values. 

The museum, of course, has special meaning to Holo- 
caust survivors and to the American Jewish community. Its 
creators felt free to create this memorial in the heart of Amer- 
ica’s civic landscape. The choice of Washington and not New 
York was a decision to take what could have been kept as the 
parochial memoirs of a bereaved community to the American 
people as a lesson for humanity, while preserving the Judeo- 
centricity of the event. 

Remembrance is at the heart of the museum and it reso- 
nates throughout the building. The hexagonal Hall of Remem- 
brance and the Wall of Remembrance, which memorializes the 
murdered children, are the two specific memorial spaces. 

Another memorial component is the Benjamin and 
Vladka Meed Registry of Jewish Holocaust Survivors, which 
contains information on more than 190,000 survivors and 
their family members, including names, cities of birth, places 
of transit and incarceration, wartime locations, and commu- 
nities of resettlement. Remembrance is also central to the 
museum’ programming, both onsite and around the coun- 
try, ranging from the oral testimony in exhibitions to talks by 
survivors at the Museum and around the country. Perhaps 
most important, the enduring commitment to remembrance 
is affirmed annually when the Museum leads the nation in 
observing the Days of Remembrance with ceremonies in the 
United States Capitol Rotunda and at the Museum, and in 
commemorations in cities and states throughout the country. 
Every president since 1979 has spoken at the Days of Remem- 
brance commemoration as well as many cabinet officials and 
Supreme Court justices. 

Directed by Jeshajahu Weinberg, designed by Ralph Ap- 
pelbaum, who worked in collaboration first with Martin Smith 
1989-91 and later with Raye Farr as director of the Permanent 
Exhibition, to implement the storyline developed by a team of 
scholars, curators and museum conceptual developers headed 
by Holocaust scholar and Museum Project Director Michael 
*Berenbaum, the Permanent Exhibition presents a chronologi- 
cal account in a self-guided format that is designed for visitors 
11 years of age and above. Traversing three floors, it is divided 
into three sections, “Nazi Assault — 1933 to 1939; “The ‘Final 
Solution’ - 1940 to 1945,’ and “Last Chapter.” 

The story is told through photographs, film, documents 
and artifacts — such as a barracks from Birkenau, a railcar of 
the type used to transport Jews from Warsaw to Treblinka, 
a milk can hidden by Jews under the Warsaw ghetto, and a 
Danish boat that transported Jews to freedom. Four themes 
underlie the permanent exhibition: personalizing the story of 
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the Holocaust, making it accessible to American visitors intel- 
lectually and conceptually, including all victims of Nazi tyr- 
anny without diluting from the Judeocentricity of the event, 
and understanding the unique perspective of those who were 
there. The exhibition personalizes the history, encourages 
visitors to understand the Holocaust as an event that people 
did to other people, and encourages identification with the 
victims and the understanding that the victims were very 
much like us. Another permanent installation is Remember 
the Children: Daniel’s Story, which recounts the history of the 
Holocaust from the perspective of a young boy growing up in 
Nazi Germany. This interactive exhibition with recreated en- 
vironments was designed for younger audiences, eight years 
and above, accompanied by their families and teachers. Al- 
though intended for younger audiences, it is also very mov- 
ing for adult visitors. 

The museum also offers special exhibitions in the Sidney 
Kimmel and Rena Rowan Exhibition Gallery and the Gonda 
Education Center, as well as topical displays in the Museum's 
Wexner Learning Center. Designed as a destination for visi- 
tors to explore and discuss Holocaust history and its meaning 
today, the Wexner Learning Center examines various themes 
and features an array of digital media, group-discussion ar- 
eas, artifact displays, and videos of eyewitness testimonies. It 
has explored such topics as liberation, war crimes trials, and 
contemporary genocide in Darfur, Sudan. 


The National Institute for Holocaust Education 

The museum has become a worldwide leader in Holocaust 
education in the broadest sense. Its stature has enabled it to 
work nationally, internationally, and with an array of U.S. and 
regional governmental entities. 

The Teacher Fellowship Program provides advanced pro- 
fessional development training to highly experienced second- 
ary level teachers in all 50 states. The Law Enforcement and 
Society Program serves police and federal law enforcement 
officers, as well as FBI agents and judges, encouraging par- 
ticipants to explore the implications of Holocaust history for 
their own professions. The Holocaust, the Military, and the 
Defense of Freedom Program reaches cadets from the US. 
Naval Academy, officers in training at West Point, foreign li- 
aison officers at the Pentagon, and soldiers, sailors, pilots and 
marines from military bases, aircraft carriers, and active duty 
locations nationwide. Finally, the museum's Leadership and 
Diplomacy Programs reach out to senior civil servants within 
the Federal Executive Institute and foreign service officers in 
training with the State Department so they might approach 
their public service with a sophisticated level of moral dis- 
course rooted in awareness of Holocaust history and a com- 
mitment to vigorous response when faced with contemporary 
threats of genocide. 


Rescue the Evidence 

The Museum's educational work depends on its collections 
and ensuring the vitality of Holocaust scholarship. Already 
housing the most comprehensive collection of Holocaust-re- 
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lated resources in a single location, the museum was fortu- 
nate to have negotiated with East European governments at 
transitional moments, before, during and after the revolution- 
ary regime changes that swept across Eastern Europe in the 
years just prior to the museum's opening. It is also fortunate 
to receive donations of artifacts and material from Americans 
of all walks of life, survivors, rescuers, and liberators as well 
as their descendants. The museum is continuing its efforts to 
acquire materials through its Rescue the Evidence Initiative, 
seeking donations of objects and documents from Holocaust 
survivors, liberators, eyewitnesses, and their family members, 
as well as institutions and governments. The museum makes 
a concerted effort to offer access to highly relevant archival 
materials, otherwise widely dispersed internationally, via a 
centralized collection of microfilm copies. Many of these mi- 
crofilms are also available in Jerusalem at *Yad Vashem and 
the museum has a policy of sharing microfilmed material to 
maximize its accessibility to scholars. 

The Photographic Reference Collection is one of the mu- 
seum’s most widely used resources, containing copies of im- 
ages from collections worldwide. It is an indispensable source 
of information for educators, filmmakers, curators, research- 
ers, journalists, and publishers throughout the world. 

In addition, the museum's Library comprehensively col- 
lects books, dissertations, music scores, sound recordings, pe- 
riodicals, audiovisual materials, and other electronic media on 
the historiography and documentation of the Holocaust and 
the Third Reich, personal accounts of Holocaust survivors 
and victims, and materials relating to war crimes and war 
crimes trials. In order to support background research on 
the Holocaust and related topics, the Library also collects 
materials on World War 11, genocide studies, antisemitism, 
and Jewish genealogical and cultural history as affected by 
the Holocaust. 


Center for Advanced Holocaust Studies 
From its inception the Museum was conceived of as an edu- 
cational and scholarly institution, a center for both research 
and teacher training. Within months of its opening the Re- 
search Institute was opened with a scholarly conference. In 
1998 the Center for Advanced Holocaust Studies was estab- 
lished to foster the continued growth and vitality of the aca- 
demic study of the Holocaust. The center has taken the lead 
in training and supporting new scholars in the field through 
rigorous academic programs and is working to ensure that 
students at colleges and universities are taught at the high- 
est levels of excellence by conducting programs for faculty 
members who specialize in this field. The center offers con- 
ferences, fellowships, awards, and stipends. It also publishes 
in the field of Holocaust studies, including the Journal of Ho- 
locaust and Genocide Studies, published in association with 
Oxford University Press. 

As part of its effort to encourage a balanced and com- 
prehensive approach to the field of Holocaust scholarship, the 
center launched its Jewish Source Study Initiative to encourage 
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research on how Jews — as individuals and communities - re- 
sponded during the Holocaust. This research program is an 
effort to balance the established research focus on the perpe- 
trators with a commensurate level of attention to document- 
ing the perspectives of those targeted. 


Committee on Conscience 

As the museum is a living memorial to the victims, its Com- 
mittee on Conscience works to raise public awareness and 
alert the national conscience to contemporary acts or threats 
of genocide and related crimes against humanity. The com- 
mittee has addressed areas such as Rwanda, Kosovo, Chech- 
nya, and Sudan (both southern and Darfur regions). Work- 
ing with the U.S. State Department and other federal entities, 
the committee recently launched an Academy for Genocide 
Prevention. 


Museum Governance 

The museum is overseen by the United States Holocaust Me- 
morial Council, which includes 55 private citizens appointed 
by the U.S. president, five members of the Senate and five 
members of the House of Representatives, and three ex-of- 
ficio members from the Departments of State, Education, 
and Interior. 

Since the museum opened, the council has been led by 
Chairman Miles Lerman and Vice Chairman Ruth B. Man- 
del, appointed by President Clinton in 1993; Chairman Rabbi 
Irving Greenberg, appointed by President Clinton in 2000; 
Chairman Fred S. Zeidman, appointed by President Bush in 
2002; and Vice Chairman Joel M. Geiderman, appointed by 
President Bush in 2005. 

The council has appointed these individuals to serve as 
directors of the museum: Jeshajahu Weinberg, 1987-94; Wal- 
ter Reich, 1995-98; Sara J. Bloomfield, from 1999. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Berenbaum, After Tragedy and Triumph: 
Modern Jewish Thought and the American Experience (1990); idem, 
The World Must Know: The History of the Holocaust as Told in the 
United States Holocaust Memorial Museum (20057); T. Cole, Selling 
the Holocaust: From Auschwitz to Schindler; How History Is Bought, 
Packaged, and Sold (1999); E.T. Linenthal, Preserving Memory: The 
Struggle to Create America’s Holocaust Museum (1995); T.W. Luke, 
“Memorializing Mass Murder: The United States Holocaust Memorial 
Museum,” in: Museum Politics: Power Plays at the Exhibition (2002), 
37-64; P. Novick, The Holocaust in American Life (1999); President's 
Commission on the Holocaust, Report to the President (1979); J. Wein- 
berg and R. Elieli, The Holocaust Museum in Washington (1995). WEB- 
SITE: www.ushmm.org. 

[Dara Goldberg (24 ed.)] 
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The Influence of the Bible and Hebrew Culture 

The Jewish influence on American literary expression pre- 
dated the actual arrival of Jews in the United States in 1654, 
for the Puritan culture of New England was marked from the 
outset by a deep association with Jewish themes. No Chris- 
tian community in history identified more with the Israelites 
of the Bible than did the first generations of settlers of the 
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Massachusetts Bay Colony, who believed their own lives to 
be a literal reenactment of the biblical drama of the chosen 
people: they were the children of Israel; the American con- 
tinent was the promised land; the kings of England were the 
pharaohs of Egypt; the Indians were the natives of Canaan or, 
alternatively, the *Ten Lost Tribes; the pact of Plymouth Rock 
was God's holy covenant; and the ordinances by which they 
lived were His divine law. Since they viewed themselves as 
the persecuted victims of the sinful Christian establishment 
of the Old World, the Puritans also had a natural sympathy 
for the Jews of their own time, at least in the abstract. The 
Puritan leader Cotton Mather repeatedly referred to the Jews 
in his prayer for their conversion as God’s “Beloved People,” 
and the lasting influence of this attitude no doubt accounts in 
large measure for the striking philo-Semitism that prevailed 
in American life and letters long after Puritanism as such had 
ceased to be a vital force. 

A striking feature of the Puritan identification with the 
Old Testament was the high place accorded to the study of 
Hebrew in New England’s intellectual life. Until late in the 
18> century, Hebrew was a required subject at Harvard and 
Yale, and was also taught at Princeton, Dartmouth, Brown, 
and King’s (Columbia) College. Commencement addresses 
were given in Hebrew and scholars such as Yale President Ezra 
*Stiles even conversed in the language. The very fact that the 
Puritans produced next to nothing of a literary nature apart 
from sermons and theological tracts bears witness in itself to 
their affinity to Judaic modes of thought, which were on the 
whole traditionally hostile to secular writing and to literary 
expression for its own sake. 

[Milton Henry Hindus] 

The Image of the Jew 
It was only in the 19 century that Jews themselves first came 
upon the American literary scene, as both authors and fic- 
tional characters. Curiously enough, during this period it is 
only in the writings of non-Jews that Jewish characters ap- 
pear. The works of the early 19"*-century Jewish playwrights 
Mordecai Manuel *Noah, Isaac *Harby, and Jonas B. Phillips 
are conventional melodramas, conspicuously devoid of Jew- 
ish subject matter, despite the active involvement of Noah and 
Harby in Jewish community life. Perhaps they felt that Jewish 
life was too insubstantial to provide the working basis for a 
dramatic theme; or perhaps they wished to vie with their con- 
temporaries on more universal ground. On the other hand, as 
drama critic of the New York Evening Post, Harby attacked the 
antisemitic stereotype of Shylock in Shakespeare's Merchant of 
Venice. A fourth Jewish dramatist of the period, Samuel Judah, 
was hostile to his background, and his unperformed biblical 
play, The Maid of Midian, was an attack on Old Testament re- 
ligion. In contrast to the playwrights, two 19'*-century Jewish 
poets, both women and southerners, wrote verse of a specifi- 
cally Jewish character. The legendary Adah Isaacs Menken de- 
servedly gained fame more for her romantic personality than 
for her poetry, but her volume Infelicia received considerable 
attention when it appeared shortly before her death in 1868. 
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Her first poems, largely on Jewish national themes, were pub- 
lished by Isaac M. Wise in his *Israelite. 

In contrast to the generally sympathetic treatment of 
Jews as a collective entity in American journalism and politi- 
cal writing of the age, the few portraits of Jewish characters 
in fiction and drama tended to draw heavily on the negative 
stereotypes of Jews that predominated in British literary tradi- 
tion, on which American authors were greatly dependent until 
well into the 19'* century. Perhaps the first such Jewish char- 
acter to appear in American literature was in Susanna Has- 
well Rowson’s Slaves in Algeria (1794), a drama about piracy 
along the Barbary Coast in which a central role was played 
by a rapacious Jewish miser and swindler. A similar character 
appeared in James Ellison’s The American Captive (1812). In 
fiction, George Lippard’s Gothic novel The Quaker City pres- 
ents a minor Jewish character named Gabriel von Gelt as a 
misshapen incarnation of greed. 

In the middle of the 19t* century, Jewish characters be- 
gan to make their appearance in serious works of American 
fiction. Significantly, their entry occurred at the time of the 
first large increase of the American Jewish population, which 
was created by the arrival of German Jews in the wake of the 
European upheavals of 1848. The critic John J. Appel has ob- 
served that in Hawthorne’s well-known story Ethan Brand 
(1851) “the German-Jewish peddler reflected American aware- 
ness of the growing numbers of German-Jewish immigrants 
who traveled the backwoods with their moveable stocks of 
goods.” These peddlers also appear in the correspondence of 
Emily Dickinson and may be the source of some odd images 
in her poems, such as one in which she describes her orchard 
“sparkling like a Jew!” 

In contrast, Longfellow’s moving poem “The Jewish 
Cemetery at Newport,” which was written in 1852, delineates 
Jewish martyrdom and antisemitic persecutions throughout 
the ages with the profoundest sympathy for the victims. Yet 
its concluding stanza is hardly calculated to inspire any hope 
or nurse illusions in the heart of its Jewish readers: 


But ah! What once has been shall be no more! 
The groaning earth in travail and in pain 
Brings forth its races, but does not restore, 
And the dead nations never rise again. 


This dispiriting ending prompted a protest by Emma *Laza- 
rus — the author of the sonnet “The New Colossus,” which is 
inscribed on the base of the Statue of Liberty - who pointed 
out that it was hardly consonant with the facts. 

Walt Whitman's voracious curiosity about the inhabitants 
of the city of New York led him to consider the Jews. Long be- 
fore the appearance of Leaves of Grass, he had published two 
sizable articles, in a newspaper he was editing at the time, re- 
cording his impressions of the customs of the Sabbath service 
that he had witnessed at the Crosby Street Synagogue. The 
philo-Semitic temper of the time is nowhere more evident 
than in the writings of William Cullen Bryant, who was not 
only a distinguished American poet but also, for almost 50 
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years, the influential editor of New York’s Evening Post, a news- 
paper that enjoyed the greatest prestige in mid-19'+-century 
America. Commenting on a performance by the Shakespear- 
ean actor Edwin Booth in the role of Shylock, Bryant took the 
opportunity to find fault with Shakespeare for his repulsive 
caricature of the Jew and paid eloquent tribute to - 


That superiority of intellect which has survived all persecu- 
tions, and which, soaring above the prejudice of the hour, has 
filled us with reluctant admiration on finding how many of the 
great events which work the progress of the age or minister to 
its improvement or elevate its past may be traced to the won- 
derful workings of the soul of the Hebrew and the supremacy 
of that spiritual nature which gave to mankind its noblest re- 
ligion, its noblest laws, and some of its noblest poetry and 
music. 


The mass immigration to the United States of East Euro- 
pean Jews that began in the 1880s and lasted until after World 
War 1 totally transformed both the character and the size of 
the American Jewish community and, concomitantly, the at- 
titudes of American intellectuals toward it. On the whole, the 
first reactions still echoed the generous sentiments of an ear- 
lier age. William Dean Howells wrote with great insight and 
compassion about the Jewish immigrants on New York’s Lower 
East Side in his Impressions and Experiences (1896), and in the 
same year he wrote an article hailing the advent of Abraham 
*Cahan’s novel of immigrant life, Yekl, for which he himself 
had helped to find a publisher. Howells’ friend Mark Twain 
expressed himself equally strongly on the subject of Jewish im- 
migration. The Jews’ “contributions to the world’s list of great 
names in literature, science, art, music, finance, medicine, and 
abstruse learning,” he wrote in an article in Harper's in 1899, 
“are... out of proportion to the weakness of his numbers ... 
[the Jew] is now what he always was, exhibiting no decadence, 
no infirmities of age, no weakening of his parts, no slowing of 
his energies, no dulling of his alert and aggressive mind...” 

It is impossible to pinpoint with any precision the ex- 
act moment when far-reaching historical changes first began 
to challenge this hitherto predominant image of the Jew in 
American literature. If anything, it tended somewhat to pre- 
date the time when the tide of popular tolerance toward Jews 
began to recede in America, which the historian Oscar Han- 
dlin has dated to “the portentous period between 1913 and 
1920.’ During this time, as Handlin puts it, “great numbers 
of Americans became obsessed with fear of the Jew.’ The new 
attitudes of the 20" century are already anticipated by Henry 
James in his novel The American Scene (1907), in which he 
speaks of his impressions on New York’s Lower East Side of 
“a Jewry that had burst all bounds.... The children swarmed 
above all — here was multiplication with a vengeance.... There 
is no swarming like that of Israel when once Israel has got a 
start.” Ina similar vein, some years later in his novel The Beau- 
tiful and Damned (1922), E. Scott Fitzgerald described a trip 
down the length of the island of Manhattan: 


Down in a tall busy street he read a dozen Jewish names on a 
line of stores; in the door of each stood a dark little man watch- 
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ing the passers from intent eyes — eyes gleaming with suspicion, 
with pride, with clarity, with cupidity, with comprehension. 
New York - he could not dissociate it now from the slow, up- 
ward creep of this people - the little stores, growing, expand- 
ing, consolidating, moving, watched over with hawk’s eyes and 
a bee’s attention to detail - they slathered out on all sides. It was 
impressive — in perspective, it was tremendous. 


Even the normally sympathetic Mark Twain commented wryly 
on the enormous increase of Jewish numbers in America: 


When I read [in the Encyclopaedia Britannica] that the Jewish 
population of the United States was 250,000, I wrote the edi- 
tor and explained to him that I was personally acquainted with 
more Jews than that in my country, and that his figures were 
without a doubt a misprint for 25,000,000. 


The same impression is communicated humorlessly in the 
correspondence of Theodore Dreiser, who was inclined to 
assume the existence of a sinister conspiracy on the part of of- 
ficial agencies to minimize Jewish population statistics in the 
United States. Dreiser’s antisemitism, which was unusual at the 
time for one who held radical left-wing opinions, surfaced so 
unmistakably during the Depression following the financial 
crash of 1929, and especially after the accession of the Nazis 
to power in Germany, that he was publicly taken to task for 
it by his Communist comrade Michael *Gold, the author of 
Jews Without Money (1930). 

During the first four decades of the 20 century, it be- 
came almost fashionable for many American writers of dis- 
tinction - especially among the expatriates - to express an- 
tisemitism. It is sometimes present in the writings of Edith 
Wharton (who once described Fitzgerald’s gangster-villain 
Wolfsheim in The Great Gatsby (1925) as the “perfect Jew”), 
Henry James, TS. Eliot, Ezra Pound, Ernest Hemingway, e.e. 
cummings, and others. It is strong in those of German an- 
cestry like Dreiser, H.L. Mencken, and Thomas Wolfe, and it 
even touches a writer like Gertrude *Stein, who was herself, 
as Wyndham Lewis described her, “a brilliant Jewish lady.” In 
1920, the year which saw the publication of the spurious Pro- 
tocols of the *Elders of Zion in Henry Ford’s Dearborn Inde- 
pendent, Mencken wrote: “The case against the Jews is long 
and damning; it would justify ten thousand times as many po- 
groms as now go on in the world.” Yet such sentiments did not 
seem incompatible with Mencken’s having Jewish friends and 
even Jewish publishers! Among those who wrote about urban 
Jewry was Damon Runyon, whose Guys and Dolls (1932) and 
other short story collections teem with amiable Jewish gang- 
sters and Broadway characters. 

In the late 1930s, the pendulum began to swing back 
again, as the emerging barbarism of the Nazis developed an 
inhibiting effect upon intellectual antisemitism in America. 
A number of American writers, including Thomas Wolfe, TS. 
Eliot, and F. Scott Fitzgerald, whose sentiments concerning 
the Jews had hitherto been less than friendly, now gave signs 
of regretting that their own position might be confused with 
or lend comfort to that of the Hitler regime. After being lion- 
ized by the Nazis on his visit to Germany in the mid-1930s, 
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Wolfe returned to the United States to write a report on what 
he had seen, which promptly resulted in the suppression of all 
his books in the Third Reich. The outbreak of World War 11 
and its aftermath once again generated a new wave of philo- 
Semitic sympathies in American intellectual life. 


[Milton Henry Hindus / Hillel Halkin] 


Works on Palestine and Israel 

American writers who visited Palestine in the 19'* century 
found the land both inviting and forbidding. The climactic 
experience of Herman Melville's trip to Europe and the Near 
East (1857) appears to have been the 18 days he spent in Erez 
Israel, mainly in the area of Jerusalem. His Journal (published 
in 1955) contains a vivid metaphor summing up the writer's 
impression of the desolation there: “In the emptiness of the 
lifeless antiquity of Jerusalem, the emigrant Jews are like flies 
that have taken up their abode in a skull” All Judea, in fact, 
seemed to him an accumulation of stones, rubbish, and the 
“mere refuse of creation.” Yet the experience haunted Mel- 
ville’s imagination, and almost 20 years later he published his 
two-volume Clarel; A Poem and Pilgrimage in the Holy Land 
(1876), which was inspired by this visit to Jerusalem. Ten years 
after Melville's journey, Mark Twain embarked on the steam- 
ship Quaker City for a tour of the Mediterranean, which he 
describes in The Innocents Abroad (1869). His impressions of 
Palestine were similar to those of Melville, but though anx- 
ious to debunk the guidebooks, he recognized that “Palestine 
is no more of this work-day world. It is sacred to poetry and 
tradition — it is dreamland ...” Twain's testimony to the true 
fascination of the ancient land did more to promote foreign 
travel among Americans than all the tourist brochures of his 
day. 

One of the earliest novels by a U.S. writer dealing with 
Erez Israel was Henry Gillman’s Hassan: A Fellah; A Romance 
of Palestine (1898). This account of romance and adventure in 
the Holy Land was in general very hostile toward the Jews, 
although as U.S. consul in Jerusalem (1886-91) Gillman had 
succeeded in preventing the Turks from expelling the Jews 
from the country. 

Among the early American-Jewish poets inspired by the 
Holy Land was Jessie *Sampter. In The Emek (1927), she por- 
trayed the first pioneers in the Valley of Jezreel through a se- 
ries of vivid prose poems; and in the verse collection Brand 
Plucked from the Fire (1937), she expressed her attitude to Ju- 
daism and Zionism. Judah Stampfer (1923- ), a poet deeply 
conscious of his Jewish roots, published several poems about 
Israel, which he knew as both soldier and teacher, in the col- 
lection Jerusalem Has Many Faces (1950). Israel (1925) by Lud- 
wig *Lewisohn, was both a Zionist-oriented study of the Jew- 
ish question in the 1920s and an evocative and reflective travel 
book covering the development of the country. Meyer *Levin 
wrote two novels on the subject: Yehuda (1931), a first-hand de- 
scription of the life on a kibbutz in the late 1920s; and My Fa- 
ther’s House (1947), the story of a Polish boy’s escape to Pales- 
tine during World War 11. Michael Blankfort’s novel Behold the 
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Fire (1965) tells the story of the Palestinian Jews who assisted 
British intelligence during World War 1, and another of his 
novels, The Juggler (1952), is also set in Israel. A defiant Zionist 
work of the post-World War 11 era was Ben *Hecht’s drama, 
A Flag is Born (1946). Probably the most famous of all the nov- 
els about Israel’s establishment and the idea of independence 
is Leon *Uris’ Exodus (1958). Daniel Spicehandler’s Burnt 
Offering (1961) also deals with the war, as does his autobio- 
graphical Let My Right Hand Wither (1950). Robert *Nathan’s 
novel, A Star in the Wind (1962), tells how a young Ameri- 
can gradually discovers his identity as a Jew while witnessing 
the events in Palestine in May 1948. The scene in Jerusalem 
at the same period is described in Zelda Popkin’s (d. 1983) 
Quiet Street (1951). In the 1960s the most popular novel about 
Israel was James Michener’s The Source (1963). Weaving his 
tale around a fictional archaeological site (““Makor”), Mich- 
ener made his readers realize afresh the historical signifi- 
cance of Erez Israel and its continuing relevance to the pres- 
ent and future. 


The Jewish Contribution (to 1970) 

Curiously enough, one of the first writers to realize that the 
growth of a Jewish audience provided the conditions for the 
evolution of a distinctive American-Jewish literary school 
was the non-Jew Henry Harland (well known in England 
during the 1890s as editor of The Yellow Book), who, under 
the pseudonym of Sidney Luska, wrote a number of popular 
novels during the 1880s on subjects of Jewish concern. One 
of them, The Yoke of the Thora (1887), dealt with the tragic dif- 
ficulties of intermarriage more than 40 years before Ludwig 
Lewisohn’s eloquent treatment of the same subject in The Is- 
land Within (1928). Although there were representatives of 
American Jewry in the field of belles lettres before 1880, the 
most significant Jewish writing had been in the form of bio- 
graphical documents (rather than of works that aspired to 
art), such as those collected by Jacob Marcus in the three vol- 
umes of his Memoirs of American Jews, 1755-1865 (1955-56). 
Few literary productions by American Jews concerning Jew- 
ish life at the turn of the century in the immigrant ghet- 
toes or elsewhere are as interesting and significant as such 
memoir-type works as Mary *Antin’s The Promised Land 
(1912), Ludwig Lewisohn’s Up Stream (1922) and Mid-Chan- 
nel (1929), Charles *Reznikoff’s Early History of a Sewing- 
Machine Operator (1936) and Family Chronicle (1963), Anzia 
*Yezierska’s Red Ribbon on a White Horse (1950), Morris Ra- 
phael Cohen’s Dreamer’s Journey (1949), Jacob *Epstein’s au- 
tobiography Let There Be Sculpture (1940), S.N. *Behrman’s 
The Worcester Account (1954), and Myer Levin's In Search 
(1950). 

Abraham Cahan was the first American Jewish writer 
of considerable power to attempt the ascent from memoir 
and journalism, where he was initially at home (for the bet- 
ter part of his career he led the dual life of English novelist 
and editor in chief of the Yiddish Jewish Daily *Forward), and 
he undoubtedly met with exemplary success. In many ways, 
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he succeeded in writing the great American-Jewish novel as 
well as any of the writers who later followed him and reaped 
richer awards in popularity and critical acclaim. While Ca- 
han wrote a number of novels, his magnum opus was indis- 
putably The Rise of David Levinsky (1917), the value of which 
has been continually rediscovered by American-Jewish liter- 
ary critics to their own surprise. Although David Levinsky is, 
among other things, a scathing indictment of the American 
“success story, the dream of so many millions of immigrants, 
it is also representative of the first generation of Jewish immi- 
grants to America after 1880 in its refusal to make any sweep- 
ing rejection of American life as such. Although nearly all Jew- 
ish immigrant writers were critical in one degree or another 
of the American realities that confronted them, such as pov- 
erty (Mary Antin, Anzia Yezierska) or social discrimination 
(Ludwig Lewisohn), they were nevertheless grateful to Amer- 
ica and could never forget the contrast between the freedom 
and opportunity they found there and the repressiveness and 
narrowness of the old world. None of them could ever have 
written, as did native-born Michael Gold in his “proletarian” 
novel about Jewish immigrant life in New York, Jews Without 
Money (1930), “America has grown so rich and fat because she 
has eaten the tragedies of millions of immigrants.’ Such an at- 
titude arose from a depth of alienation, hostility, and resent- 
ment that they simply never experienced. 

In this respect alone, a book like David Levinsky is su- 
perior to such second-generation “proletarian” successors 
of the 1920s and 1930s as Jews Without Money, Samuel *Or- 
nitz’s Haunch, Paunch, and Jowl (1923), and Isidor Schneider's 
(d. 1977) From the Kingdom of Necessity (1935). For all the gen- 
uine indignation over the social injustices of American life, 
out of which such novels were written, the schematic Com- 
munist theory to which they were molded turned out to be a 
Procrustean bed for the imagination to lie in. One feels that 
the predatory capitalists, venal and reactionary schoolteachers, 
corrupt rabbis, and sentimentalized workers who populate the 
pages of this Jewish-American school sprang more from some 
economic or political textbook than from their authors’ actual 
observations of the life around them. The lessons of modera- 
tion, patience, and fortitude that were learned by the first gen- 
eration of immigrants through hard experience seem to have 
been lost upon their rebellious offspring, whose psychological 
experience of American reality may have been even harsher 
because of the higher level of expectation with which they, as 
native sons, were raised. It was precisely the paradoxical con- 
tradiction so often evident in American life between limitless 
promise and limited performance that turned so many of them 
to social and political extremes. 

The best literary work of this second, native generation 
of Jewish Americans was done by writers who, while they 
were by no means oblivious to social ills and may even have 
been for a time sympathetic to their more “activist” fellow au- 
thors, were more aesthetically oriented, more inclined to take 
professional pride in their literary workmanship, and more 
apt to look upon the art that they created as an end in itself. 
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For the propagandist school of Ornitz, Schneider, Gold, and 
even Joseph *Freeman and Howard *Fast, art was an adjec- 
tive. What was important to them was the substantive matter 
or views which it modified. But for writers like Henry *Roth 
and Charles Reznikoff, art was not only a noun, but a noun 
with a capital letter. Their great idol, as Reznikoff’s By the Wa- 
ters of Manhattan (1930) and Roth's Call It Sleep (1934) reveal, 
was James Joyce. Indeed, sharp-eyed observers of the Ameri- 
can literary scene, like Scott Fitzgerald, had seen the shape of 
things to come before they actually materialized. In an article 
in The Bookman in 1926, Fitzgerald predicted the coming of a 
“novel off the Jewish tenement-block, festooned with wreaths 
out of Ulysses and the later Gertrude Stein.” Call It Sleep ap- 
peared eight years later. Like David Levinsky, it has since en- 
joyed periodic rediscoveries by prominent Jewish critics. A 
powerful evocation of a Jewish childhood in a New York im- 
migrant slum, it is a book worth reading and remembering, 
though to call it one of the great novels of the 20" century, as 
has been done on occasion, seems to be an unfortunate type 
of cultural inflation. Such enthusiastic overestimation by crit- 
ics may originate in sheer delight at discovering that Ameri- 
can-Jewish authors more than 30 year ago were capable of 
ascending into an atmosphere of pure aestheticism from the 
common ground of documentary social realism and political 
propaganda in which so many fellow authors of their genera- 
tion were mired. 

An anomaly among Jewish novelists of the 1930s was 
Nathanael *West, who in the course of his short life wrote 
only a few thin works, the best-known of which, Miss Lonely- 
hearts, is today generally considered a minor American classic. 
Though West avoided writing about Jews (characteristically, 
he changed his own name from Weinstein), in a sense he was, 
more than any other figure of his age, a precursor of the great 
flowering of American-Jewish writing that took place in the 
years after World War 11. Whereas nearly all of his contempo- 
raries wrote naturalistic fiction, West was inclined to imagi- 
native fantasy; where his contemporaries cultivated a tone of 
dramatic seriousness, West’s preference was for comedy; and 
whereas his contemporaries were for the most part concerned 
with the problems of immigrant life and/or the great depres- 
sion, his own interest lay in that psychological alienation of the 
individual in modern, atomized, American industrial society 
that, in the final analysis, had little to do with either poverty or 
wealth. In all of these respects, West foreshadowed tendencies 
that were to be fully and exuberantly developed in the Ameri- 
can-Jewish literature of the late 1940s, 1950s, and 1960s, which 
was undoubtedly one reason for the revival of interest in him 
in those decades. 

Among Jewish playwrights in the 19** century was Mor- 
decai M. *Noah whose historical plays, notably The Fortress 
of Sorrento (1808), Paul and Alexis (1812), and She Would Be 
a Soldier (1819), were well received. Another important figure 
was David *Belasco, whose The Return of Peter Grimm (1911) 
was considered an important play. The most prominent of 
Jewish playwrights in the first half of the 20" century were 
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George S. *Kaufman, S.N. *Behrman, Clifford *Odets, Elmer 
*Rice, and Lillian *Hellman. 
[Milton Henry Hindus] 

The quarter of a century of American literary life that 
followed the end of World War 11 witnessed a conspicuous 
emergence of Jewish talent and activity that reached its peak 
in the late 1950s and early 1960s, which were on occasion even 
referred to by critics as American literature’s “Jewish decade” 
and as a period of “Jewish renaissance.” I. Malin and I. Stark 
wrote in their anthology Breakthrough: A Treasury of Contem- 
porary American-Jewish Literature (1964): “For the first time in 
history a large and impressively gifted group of serious Ameri- 
can-Jewish writers has broken through the psychic barriers of 
the past to become an important, possibly a major reformative 
influence in American life and letters.” While there is perhaps 
an element of hyperbole in such phrases, it is well worth con- 
sidering why the phenomenon described here came into ex- 
istence and what its defining characteristics were. 

The period after World War 11 roughly marked the com- 
ing of age of a third generation in American-Jewish life dat- 
ing back to the great East European immigration of the turn 
of the century. Three main features distinguished this gen- 
eration from its predecessor: American-born itself, it was for 
the most part raised by parents who were either native-born 
or who had broken away physically and culturally from the 
immigrant ghetto; unlike these parents, most of whom grew 
up in relative poverty, it was largely the product of middle- 
or lower-middle-class homes, where physical want was un- 
known; and unlike its parents again, it was overwhelmingly 
college-educated. Forming a more thoroughly acculturated, 
economically secure, and better educated group than its par- 
ents, it was only natural that third-generation American Jewry 
should have included a higher percentage of academicians, 
artists, intellectuals, and writers. 

At the same time, the salient fact about this third-genera- 
tion intelligentsia, at least to judge by the literature that it pro- 
duced, was an unmistakable sense of estrangement not only 
from the generation that raised it but in a subtler sense from 
American culture as a whole. The former reaction is perhaps 
the easier to understand. In a sense, the conflict between the 
generation of American Jews that reached intellectual ma- 
turity after World War 1 and the preceding generation was 
more intense and exacerbated than the conflict between the 
latter and the original immigrant generation. Whereas the 
earlier struggle was a clear-cut one between the desire to pre- 
serve certain old-world values and the urge to “Americanize” 
at any cost, the later one was between two conflicting versions 
of “Americanism.” itself. If anything, it was precisely what the 
second generation looked upon as its successful adaptation to 
American life that was repeatedly excoriated and satirized in 
“third generation literature” as a vulgar materialism. 

More difficult to explain is the definite sense of not being 
entirely at home in the general American landscape. Possibly 
this may be regarded as the surfacing of a residual Jewish un- 
ease, an atavistic sense of exile that continued to exist beneath 
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the accomplishments of Americanization. In part, it may also 
be a reaction to the overall complacency and thinly veiled anti- 
intellectualism of a great deal of American life in the 1940s and 
19508, which made adjustment difficult for many non-Jewish 
artists and intellectuals as well. In any case, whatever its roots, 
what is significant about this feeling of estrangement is that 
time after time it is deliberately expressed in openly Jewish 
terms, as in Delmore *Schwartz’s poem “Abraham”: 


It has never been otherwise: /Exiled, wandering, dumbfounded 
by riches, /Estranged among strangers, dismayed by the infinite 
sky, /An alien to myself until at the last caste of the last alien- 
ation, /The angel of death comes to make the alienated and in- 
destructible one a part of his famous and democratic society. 


And in a remark which might be applied to the work of nu- 
merous Jewish writers of these years, Schwartz commented 
how “... the fact of being a Jew became available to me as a 
central symbol of alienation ... and certain other character- 
istics which are the peculiar marks of modern life, and as I 
think now, the essential ones.” 

These words help to explain why Jewish writing played 
the crucial role that it did in America during this period, for 
if the theme of social and spiritual alienation seemed imme- 
morially Jewish to the Jewish author, in an age when the in- 
dividual was increasingly being viewed as a helpless pawn of 
the manipulations of big business, big government, mass com- 
munications, and modern technology, it was fast becoming 
basic to American intellectual life in general. The result of this 
overlap was, paradoxically, that at the very historical moment 
that American-Jewish writers were feeling sufficiently confi- 
dent of their position in American life to express their sense 
of estrangement from it, non-Jewish readers and intellectu- 
als were prepared for the first time to see in the figure of the 
“alien Jew” a genuine American culture hero of the times — or, 
more precisely, an anti-hero, since the treatment of alienation 
in the American-Jewish writing of these years was a self-di- 
rected irony by means of which the predicament of the alien- 
ated character was simultaneously intensified and mocked. 
This attitude owed much, it would appear, to traditional East 
European Jewish humor and is an excellent example of how 
fragments of immigrant folk culture survived among Ameri- 
can Jews to be eventually transmuted into serious art. 

If one takes for example the three postwar Jewish novel- 
ists whose work has aroused the greatest interest among the 
serious reading public in America, one finds that the most 
representative characters of all three share much with the 
traditional Jewish folk-humor figure of the shlemiel. For all 
the differences between these characters and the authors who 
created them, Saul *Bellow’s Herzog (Herzog, 1964), Bernard 
*Malamud’s Levin (A New Life, 1962) and Fidelman (Pictures 
of Fidelman, 1969), and Philip *Roth’s Portnoy (Portnoy’s Com- 
plaint, 1969) share a common private war against a society to 
which they cannot adjust and against which their only retali- 
ation is to play the comic buffoon. The harder each tries, the 
more miserably each fails, yet none is ultimately defeated, for 
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in terms of a highly Jewish paradox, to win such battles is to 
lose, to lose is to win. If success corrupts within the moral 
universe set down by these books, absolute success corrupts 
absolutely; or, in the words of Ivan Gold, another Jewish nov- 
elist who made his debut in the 1950s, with a long comic story 
(Taub East) about Jewish servicemen in Japan: “There must be 
an outgroup. This is the divine order of things. If lucky enough 
to be one, rejoice!” 

This association of the Jew with the eternal outsider — less 
by virtue of any sustained social prejudice directed against 
him than of his own ingrained sensitivities, which make it 
impossible for him to integrate successfully into the aggres- 
sive, competitive fabric of American life - occurs as a unifying 
theme in much Jewish fiction of the 1950s and 1960s, despite 
the wide variety of backgrounds and environments invoked. 
One finds it in the Kafkaesque stories of Isaac Rosenfeld; in 
Wallace Markfeld’s recollections of boyhood in Jewish Brook- 
lyn; in Herbert *Gold’s short stories about life in Jewish sub- 
urbia; in Leslie *Fiedler’s fiction about Jewish intellectuals 
on the campus; Edward Wallant’s urban novels; in the Glass 
family stories of J.D. *Salinger; and in the writings of many 
other Jewish novelists and short-story writers of the period. 
Hardly any of the central characters created by such authors 
have any active sense of identification with the Jewish com- 
munity or Jewish tradition as such. In fact, nearly all are more 
alienated from the organized Jewish life of the communities 
in which they lived than from their surroundings in general, 
yet few are not obsessed with the moral implications of be- 
ing Jewish and the sometimes bewildering problems of deal- 
ing with them. 

It is debatable to what extent the emergence in the 1960s 
of the so-called “novel of the absurd,” with a wide range of 
grotesquely comic situations reflecting the meaninglessness 
of contemporary existence, was again indebted in part to the 
surfacing in American life of a traditional mode of Jewish 
humor. It is a matter of record, however, that among the ear- 
liest practitioners of “black humor” as a tool of social criti- 
cism were such stand-up Jewish comedians as Lennie Bruce 
and Mort Sahl (the former, in particular, acquired a devoted 
avant-garde audience before his early death). This same sen- 
sibility appears as a defining stylistic element in the works of 
a number of prominent Jewish novelists of the 1960s, such 
as Bruce Jay *Friedman and Joseph Heller. Heller’s morbidly 
comic novel of army life during World War 11, Catch-22 (1961), 
became practically a Bible for a generation of young Ameri- 
cans who came to political consciousness at the time of the 
Vietnam War and for whom it epitomized the struggle of the 
individual to survive in a mindlessly bureaucratic world. 

By far the most radical in his indictment of American 
society among major American Jewish novelists has been 
Norman *Mailer, whose prose virtuosity and intellectual bold- 
ness made him for many readers the most exciting American 
novelist and essayist of his time. On the whole, Mailer studi- 
ously avoided Jewish characters and concerns in his work, a 
fact that is itself of some critical interest and that constitutes 
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the exception rather than the rule among his Jewish contem- 
poraries. 

American Jewish poets of this period have also, for the 
most part, drawn freely on their experience as Jews. Many 
would no doubt agree with Muriel Rukeyser (d. 1980) when 
she writes that 


To be a Jew in the twentieth century 
Is to be offered a gift. If you refuse, 
Wishing to be invisible, you choose 
Death of the spirit, the stone insanity 


or with Hyam Plutzik’s lines in “The Priest Eskranath,” in 
which the Jew is portrayed as the eternal outsider, the com- 
pulsive intellectual critic who can never be at rest: 


Listen, you nations:/They will lure you from your spontaneous 
ecstasies,/And positive possessions, and with themselves,/Carry 
you forth on arduous pilgrimages,/Whose only triumph can be 
a bitter knowledge” 


If one were to compile a list of leading American Jewish poets 
of these years — Charles Reznikoff, Louis Zukofsky (d. 1978), 
Karl *Shapiro, Howard Nemerov (d. 1991), Delmore Schwartz, 
David Ignatow, Irving Feldman, Babette *Deutsch, Denise 
Levertov, John Hollander, Kenneth Koch — one would find 
that few have not availed themselves at times of the wealth of 
symbolic and allusive material that the Jewish heritage pro- 
vides, though few have actually made this heritage the theme 
of an entire volume, as did Karl Shapiro in his Poems of a Jew 
(1958). Unique among American Jewish poets in his impact 
upon both the American and the international world of poetry 
has been Allen *Ginsberg, whose long free-verse poem Howl 
(1955) was a landmark in the development of contemporary 
American prosody and one of the first poetic trumpet blasts 
of the “beat generation” and of the profound cultural trans- 
formation that began to affect American life in these years. 
Ginsberg has Jewish motifs, as in his poem Kaddish (1960), 
and his mystical inclinations have led him to take an interest 
in the symbolism of Hasidism and the Kabbalah. 

In drama, Arthur *Miller was widely regarded through- 
out the 1950s as the leading American playwright of his age. 
His reputation faded somewhat in the 1960s with the decline 
of realistic theater in general, but his Death of a Salesman, at 
least, was certain to remain a classic of the American reper- 
toire. Among the leading experimental playwrights of the 
1960s were Jack Gelber, Arthur Koppitt, and Israel Horovitz. 
An avant-garde company that pioneered in the creation of 
what came to be known in the late 1960s as “total” or “action” 
theater, with its emphasis on improvisation, audience involve- 
ment, and radical social and political content, was Julian Beck’s 
and Judith Malina’s Living Theater, which spent much of the 
decade in political exile in Europe. One of the most accom- 
plished troupes to arise under its influence was Joseph Chai- 
kin’s Open Theater, located in New York. In the commercial 
theater, Paddy *Chayefsky wrote a number of highly success- 
ful Broadway dramas and Neil Simon was the author of nu- 
merous popular comedy hits. 
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Particularly prominent among American literary critics 
in the postwar period were Philip Rahv, Alfred *Kazin, Ir- 
ving *Howe, Lionel Trilling, and Leslie Fiedler. Common to 
all was a rejection of “new” or “form” criticism, with its insis- 
tence on regarding the literary work as an isolated artifice to 
be analyzed only in its own internal terms, and an interest in 
the study of literature for the sake of its wider cultural, politi- 
cal, and psychological ramifications. Among the leading ex- 
ponents of this “neo-new” criticism of the 1960s, on the other 
hand, was Susan *Sontag. Also noteworthy in the 1950s and 
1960s was the key role played in American literary life by cul- 
tural and critical publications presided over by Jews, among 
them the Partisan Review, edited by Philip Rahv; the New 
American Review, edited by Theodore Solotaroff; *Commen- 
tary, edited by Norman *Podhoretz; and the New York Review 
of Books, edited by Robert Silvers and Barbara Epstein. 

No discussion of the Jews and American literature in this 
era would be complete without mention of the unique phe- 
nomenon of the Jewish “best-seller” — the popular book or 
novel on a Jewish subject whose sales ran into the hundreds 
of thousands or millions, frequently leading all other con- 
tenders on national “best-seller” lists. Since one can assume 
that such books - among the most popular of which were 
Herman *Wouk’s Marjorie Morningstar, Leon Uris’ Exodus, 
Harry *Golden’s Only in America, Harry Kemelman’s Friday 
the Rabbi Slept Late, Chaim Potok’s The Chosen, John Hersey’s 
The Wall, and James Michener’s The Source (the last two by 
non-Jewish authors) - were in large measure purchased, or 
at least promoted, by Jewish readers, the dimensions of their 
success reveal the extraordinary impact of Jewish readership 
on the American book market in general. Characteristic of the 
Jewish “best-seller” was the fact that unlike most of the more 
serious American-Jewish novels mentioned previously (some 
of which also, however, were highly successful commercially), 
it tended to portray Jewish life in America and elsewhere in 
highly flattering and often sentimental terms. Of generally 
slight literary value, such books will nonetheless interest fu- 
ture historians for the picture they give of how the majority 
of American-Jewish readers during these years preferred to 
view themselves and their tradition. 

[Hillel Halkin] 


1970-2005 
I 

Modern American-Jewish literature is a colloquy between an 
America in process and a Judaism in change. This literature 
expresses the interplay amongst self, community, and heri- 
tages. This body of letters is also a dialogue with theology in 
large, and theologies in small, whether found in text, or in a 
determined seeking for engagement with God. Often, Ameri- 
can-Jewish literature presents these complex relationships as 
the comportment of a Jewish ethic with the American pres- 
ent: the belief that justice and compassion transcend the mores 
and self-interest of the historical moment. The strong relay be- 
tween Jewish existence, culture, and God is self-reflective, and 
communally defining. Significant readings of this are found in 
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Max Schulz’s Radical Sophistication: Studies in Contemporary 
Jewish-American Novelists (1969), which studies the Jewish 
writer’s search for a balance between existential despair and 
the Jewish tradition of affirming a meaningful life; Allen Gutt- 
mann’s The Jewish Writer in America: Assimilation and the Cri- 
sis of Identity (1971), exploring the claims made upon the idea 
and act of being Jewish; Alan Berger’s Crisis and Covenant: The 
Holocaust in American Jewish Fiction (1985), emphasizing the 
secular and religious value systems of Judaism; L.S. Dembo’s 
The Monological Jew: A Literary Study (1988), dealing, for ex- 
ample, with the impact of Buber and Sartre on modern Amer- 
ican-Jewish writing, and Norman Finkelstein’s The Ritual of 
New Creation: Jewish Tradition and Contemporary Literature 
(1992), covering such figures as Gershom *Scholem, Walter 
*Benjamin, Harold *Bloom, and Cynthia *Ozick. 

By now, American-Jewish literature is also a sustained 
meditation on Jewish life as a civic identity, one authorized 
by American pluralism and democracy. The republication 
of Paul *Goodman's The Empire City (2001) once again re- 
minds the reader that America's representative citizens could 
be portrayed by a Jewish writer. The always suggestive, if not 
polemical author names his protagonist Horatio Alger. As 
social critic and therapist, Goodman insists that his charac- 
ters utilize the entitlements of American democracy, as well 
as their “natural” strengths, to overcome political obstruction 
and psychological impasse. 

More often than not, this America for the contemporary 
Jewish writer is not an America of outward passage, attended by 
the themes of breaking away from the European past, learning 
English, earning a living, and creating or suffering one’s future. 
Instead, American-Jewish literature charts the refashioning of 
a difficult, contemporary identity. It takes into account the as- 
sertions that Zionism is the end of Diaspora; that the Holocaust 
demands a new understanding of surety, theology, and politics; 
and that America is not simply a new chapter of Diaspora, but 
a new beginning in which Jewish text in a borrowed tongue re- 
defines the Jewish past and opens up a unique future. 

Contemporary American-Jewish literature often takes 
Judaism and Jewishness as the inescapable context of life. 
Whether set in a Europe lost to the imagination, or modern 
America, such a framework embraces both continuity and 
an imagined unity. To cite several examples: Chaim *Potok’s 
My Name Is Asher Lev (1972); Francine *Prose’s Judah the Pi- 
ous (1973 ); Isaac Bashevis *Singer’s The Penitent (1983); Anne 
*Roiphe’s Lovingkindness (1987); Elie *Wiesel’s Twilight (1988); 
Wendy *Wasserstein’s drama The Sisters Rosenzweig (1993); 
Steve Stern’s The Wedding Jester (1999); Joshua Hammer's Cho- 
sen by God (1999); Nathan Englander’s For the Relief of Unbear- 
able Urges (1999); Allegra *Goodman’s Paradise Park (2001); 
and Jonathan Rosen’s Joy Comes in the Morning (2004). There 
are also examples of women rebelling against the constraining 
religious life of the Orthodox: Naomi *Ragen’s Jephte’s Daugh- 
ter (1989); Pearl Abraham’s The Romance Reader (1995); Boaz 
Yakin’s film A Price above Rubies (1998), and Hortense *Cal- 
isher’s Sunday Jews (2002). 
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There is a marked return to biblical and rabbinic text. In 
the contemporary period, writers allude to the Hebrew Scrip- 
ture and Talmud, as well as explore the possibilities of inter- 
pretation and retelling. Salient examples are Neil *Simon’s 
play God's Favorite (published 1975), based on Job; David 
Rosenberg and Harold Bloom's The Book of J (1990) with 
its theory of authorship; Joseph Heller's God Knows (1984), 
which casts David’s voice into modern idiom; Alicia Ostriker’s 
The Nakedness of the Fathers: Biblical Visions and Revisions 
(1994), which is a writer’s meditation on biblical themes, 
speaking across “boundaries” as well as addressing the char- 
acter of women in the text; Norma Rosen’s Biblical Women 
Unbound (1996), which seeks to recover the power of bibli- 
cal matriarchs and their voices; Anita Diamant’s The Red Tent 
(1997) which recreates Dinah’s story; and Robert *Pinsky’s 
‘The Life of David (2005). (Over these works looms, of course, 
Thomas Mann's Joseph novels which are probably the most 
compelling engagement of writer and Hebrew Scripture in 
the 20" century). 

There are also studies of rabbinic exegesis and secular 
writing, as well as the relationship between Hebrew Scripture 
and contemporary literature: selected examples are, respec- 
tively, Midrash and Literature (ed. Geoffrey Hartman and San- 
ford Budick, 1986) and Robert *Alter’s Canon and Creativity: 
Modern Writing and the Authority of Scripture (2000). Dur- 
ing this contemporary period, Jewish writers seem to be eager 
to write about their grappling with text and how they came 
to do so. Among recent works are Congregation: Contempo- 
rary Writers Read the Jewish Bible, edited by David Rosen- 
berg (1987), and People of the Book: Thirty Scholars Reflect on 
Their Jewish Identity (1996), edited by Jeffrey Rubin-Dorsky 
and Shelley Fisher Fishkin. 

The modern American-Jewish writer and reader are dou- 
bly fortunate: foundational texts and traditions of interpreta- 
tion are democratized and decentralized. Computer software 
for the Bible offers commentary, word searching, parsing, and 
multiple translations stacked across the screen (as for example 
with Bibleworks, which is Christian-centered), as well as the 
sea of Jewish text and commentary (as with Davka, which is 
in Hebrew). There are new hard-copy editions of the Talmud 
with English-language translation and gloss (for example 
the Steinsaltz and Schottenstein, complementing the clas- 
sic Soncino). And, of course, new translations of, and com- 
mentary on, Hebrew Scripture, including W. Gunther Plaut 
and Bernard Bamberger’s The Torah: A Modern Commentary 
(1967/1981); The ps Torah Commentary (General Editor, Na- 
hum Sarna; its five volumes were published between 1989 and 
1996); The Stone Edition of Tanach (1996); Michael Fishbane’s 
‘The jps Bible Commentary: Haftarot: The Traditional Hebrew 
Text with the New jps Translation (2002); Adele Berlin’s and 
Marc Zvi Brettler’s The Jewish Study Bible (2004); Richard 
Elliott Friedman’s Commentary on the Torah: With a New 
Translation and the Hebrew Text (2001); Etz Hayim: Torah 
and Commentary (Senior Editor, David Lieber, 2001); and 
Robert Alter’s The Five Books of Moses: A Translation with 
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Commentary (2004). As a result, rabbinic and secular com- 
mentary jostle each other, supplementing, if not challenging, 
each other’s authority. These works make contemporary in- 
terpretive communities abound by crossing intellectual, class, 
gender, and theological lines. 

Given the ease of Jewish life in America, the authority of 
estrangement that the American-Jewish writer once possessed 
has diminished. Yet the modern canon is still deeply - and 
rightly — informed by an earlier generation of critics who made 
a moral use of alienation and its insights. Men of letters such 
as Leslie Fiedler, Irving *Howe, Alfred *Kazin, Philip *Rahv, 
Isaac *Rosenfeld, and Lionel *Trilling helped establish both 
the American as well as the American-Jewish literary imagi- 
nations, exemplifying the democratic tradition in which pro- 
verbial outsiders create national and world traditions. Mod- 
ern representative examples of their work are Rahv's Essays on 
Literature & Politics, 1932-1972 (1978); Preserving the Hunger: 
An Isaac Rosenfeld Reader (ed. Mark Shechner, 1988); Howe’s 
Selected Writings, 1950-1990 (1990); Fiedler’s Fiedler on the 
Roof: Essays on Literature and Jewish Identity (1991); Leon 
Wieseltier’s anthology of Trilling’s writings, The Moral Ob- 
ligation To Be Intelligent: Selected Essays (2000); and Alfred 
Kazin’s America: Critical and Personal Writings (ed. Ted Solo- 
taroff, 2003). The arc of their times, traversing ideologies and 
interpretations of a literature relevant to both American and 
American-Jewish culture is described by such critics as Ber- 
nard Rosenberg and Ernest Goldstein in Creators and Disturb- 
ers: Reminiscences by Jewish Intellectuals of New York (1982); 
Alexander Bloom in Prodigal Sons: The New York Intellectuals 
& Their World (1986); Alan Wald in The New York Intellectuals: 
‘The Rise and Decline of the Anti-Stalinist Left from the 1930s to 
the 1980s (1987); Mark Shechner in After the Revolution: Stud- 
ies in the Contemporary Jewish-American Imagination (1987); 
and Carole Kessner in her edition of The “Other” New York 
Jewish Intellectuals (1994). 

As an immigrant Yidishkayt passed from being a seem- 
ingly cohesive culture of the East European Diaspora, to be- 
ing a creative minority presence in the United States, it also 
became an adjunct of an American civic faith. Its language 
became English; its rhetoric became increasingly receptive to 
a democratic, pluralistic, and diversifying society. Yidishkayt 
became an American “Jewishness.” It defined the issues of 
American-Jewish life in terms of American political and so- 
cial history. Yidishkayt retained its charms as an almost oth- 
erworldliness, indicating a putatively richer, thick life that was 
lost: Although this is a rightly disputed claim, its imaginative 
recall indicates that the past is not yet over: witness Rebecca 
*Goldstein’s Mazel (1995). Readers ought to consult as well 
Karen Brodkin’s How Jews Became White Folks and What That 
Says about Race in America (1998). The two-volume anthol- 
ogy edited by Ellen Schiff, Awake and Singing: 7 Classic Plays 
from the American Jewish Repertoire (1995) and Fruitful and 
Multiplying: 9 Contemporary Plays from the American Jewish 
Repertoire (1996) contain notable examples of the past suffus- 
ing the present. 
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Information on Babylonian Jewry under Parthian rule 
is not abundant. There is information on a Babylonian Jew, 
*Zamaris (Zimri), who emigrated to Palestine during Herod's 
reign. He went with his feudal retinue (Jos., Ant., 17:23ff.). All 
the information about him points to him as a Babylonian Jew- 
ish noble, who had fully mastered the arts of war as practiced 
by the Parthians. In later times, we hear of Babylonian Jews 
called Arda, Arta, and Pyl-y Barish; Arda/Arta would be the 
equivalent of the Hebrew Barukh, justified or blessed. Pyl-y 
Barish, meaning elephant rider, is also an Iranian name. These 
Jews (referred to in Git. 14b; Tj, Kid. 3:4, 64a) were dressed 
like Parthian nobles, in the tall bashlyk (“high hat”) charac- 
teristic of the nobility. They were, moreover, well acquainted 
with the common law, for they insisted that rabbinical collec- 
tors of funds for the Palestinian schools supply them with a 
quit-claim for a silver cup being transported to Palestine. The 
Palestinians reported that the nobles had great power: “If they 
give an order to arrest you, you are arrested; to kill you, you 
are killed.” They enjoyed the usual retinue of horses and mules. 
It may therefore be inferred that among the Jews in Babylo- 
nia was an upper class of “assimilated” nobility, familiar with 
Parthian culture and possessing considerable legal learning, 
as well as authority in the Jewish community. About the tra- 
ditions and culture of the mass of Jews, who were farmers and 
tradesmen, nothing is known. It may be supposed that they 
revered the Scriptures, Jerusalem, and the Temple cult. There 
are many references to Babylonian pilgrimage before 70 C.E. 
The Babylonian Jews accepted the Jewish calendar from the 
Jerusalem authorities. Traditions on Hillel and Nahum “the 
Median” are confused, enigmatic, and in no way probative. 
What sects or groups existed is not known. About 40 C.£., 
the royal family of *Adiabene, situated between two tributar- 
ies of the Tigris, converted to Judaism. Josephus reports (Ant., 
18:314 ff.) that two Jewish brothers, *Anilaeus and Asinaeus 
(Hanilai, Hasinai) established a “Jewish state” in Babylonia, 
which lasted from about 20 to about 35 C.E. 

Babylonian Jewry did little, if anything, to support the 
war against Rome. Its chief interest lay in the Temple cult. 
When the Temple was destroyed, the Romans quickly em- 
ployed Josephus to absolve them of war-guilt, and he ad- 
dressed himself specifically to “our brethren across the Eu- 
phrates.” Similarly, the Bar Kokhba Revolt of 132-135 attracted 
no perceptible support from the Babylonian Jews. By contrast, 
when *Trajan invaded the Parthian Empire, in around 114 to 
117, a great rebellion broke out behind his lines in the Jewish- 
occupied territories he had taken. The Jews in Cyprus, Egypt, 
and Cyrenaica also revolted. The chronology of Trajan’s cam- 
paign is difficult to establish. It is not known for sure when 
the Jewish rebellions took place, or whether they were coor- 
dinated. The Babylonian one, however, seems clearly related 
to the Parthian cause. 

The Jews normally profited from their position on both 
sides of the contested frontier between Rome and Parthia. The 
exilarch and patriarch, moreover, cooperated in the silk trade, 
one of the chief commodities of international commerce. Silk 
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was imported to Babylonia from the Far East, transshipped 
for reweaving according to Roman taste from the coarse, thick 
fabric of China to the preferable sheer weave desired in Rome, 
and then manufactured into garments. The textile factories 
of Syria and Palestine thus depended upon a steady supply 
of silk. Hiyya, Simeon the son of Judah ha-Nasi, and Rabban 
Simeon b. Gamaliel together traded in silks at Tyre (Gen. R. 
77:2) and Judah b. Bathyra of Nisibis and Abba b. Abba, father 
of Samuel, similarly were in the silk trade (Mid., Sam 1. 10:3). 
Other evidences of Jewish participation in the silk trade are 
found in Christian Syriac sources (W. Cureton, Ancient Syriac 
Documents, 14). Silk merchants were, indeed, among the chief 
transmitters of Pharisaic Judaism and Christianity in the Ori- 
ent. The earliest Christian apostles to Edessa and elsewhere 
in the Parthian Empire were originally Jewish silk merchants. 
Any effort to rearrange the trading routes of the Middle East 
thus would adversely affect the Jewish merchants of Babylo- 
nia and Palestine. Jewish opposition to Trajan may well have 
been motivated by considerations of international trade. But 
even without that the memory of the Roman destruction of 
the Temple would certainly have supplied a sufficient cause 
for opposition. Whether a messianic impulse motivated still 
others is not proved one way or the other. Further unrest in 
Palestine in the time of Parthian-Roman struggles, specifically 
in 161-165 and 193-197, suggests that some Jews regarded Par- 
thian success as the harbinger of the Messiah. This is made 
quite explicit by Simeon b. Yohai, who said that ifa man saw a 
Persian (Parthian) horse tethered to a gravestone in Palestine, 
he should listen for the footsteps of the Messiah. 

Pharisaic Judaism exercised little influence in Babylonian 
Jewry before the destruction of the Temple. Only two Pharisaic 
authorities resident in the Parthian empire are known. One 
was Judah b. Bathyra, who was stationed at Nisibis, and was in 
charge of collecting and transmitting the contributions of the 
Jews of Mesopotamia to the Temple in Jerusalem. The other 
collection center was at Nehardea, in Babylonia, where lived 
Nehemiah of Bet Deli, about whom little more is known than 
that he lived in Babylonia before 70 c.z. and was originally a 
Palestinian Pharisee (Yev. 16:7). The first rabbinical academies 
were established in Parthian territory as a direct consequence 
of the Bar Kokhba Revolt. During the war and the consequent 
repressions, the students of Ishmael fled from Palestine to 
Huzal, in central Babylonia, and some of those of Akiva went 
to Nisibis. The latter, however, soon returned while those of 
Ishmael remained. There they educated the first native-born 
and -bred rabbis of Babylonia, in particular Ahai the son of 
Josiah, and Issi b. Judah; other Babylonian tannaim included 
the group from Kifri, Hiyya, Rav, Rabbah b. Hana; and among 
the later figures were Hanina b. Hama, and the Nehardeans 
Abba b. Abba, father of Samuel, and Levi b. Sisi. 

Nathan, son of the exilarch, was sent by his father to Pal- 
estine for studies with Akiva. The exilarch probably extended a 
warm welcome to Palestinian refugees, and certainly made use 
of the graduates of their academies in his courts and adminis- 
tration. Among Babylonian Jewry was a class of native-born 
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For the contemporary American-Jewish writer, nostalgia 
is also a rite of recalled passage. Such homesickness wards off 
an uncertain future by creating a haven of memory, measuring 
the passage of the Jew from one bitter exile to a modernity that 
is sweet, but precarious. As David Roskies’ and Diane Rosh- 
kies’ The Shtetl Book (1975) indicates, the shtetl is now textual- 
ized. Important examples are The Shtetl (ed., Joachim Neugro- 
schel, 1979); and the republication of A.J. *Heschel’s poignant 
The Earth Is the Lord’s: The Inner World of the Jew in Eastern 
Europe (1950/1987/1995). The shtetl’s cultural assignment as 
a world more charmed because of its known extinction ani- 
mates, for instance, the groundbreaking, somewhat rosy Life Is 
With People: The Jewish Little-Town of Eastern Europe by Mark 
Zborowski and Elizabeth Herzog (1952; ten years later, perhaps 
prompted by a growing American desire to “authenticate” a 
lost world, the book was subtitled The Culture of the Shtetl); 
the perennial revivals of Fiddler on the Roof; Melvin *Bukiet’s 
Stories of an Imaginary Childhood (1992); and also the New 
American Library's two-volume collection of I.B. Singer's Col- 
lected Stories (2004). Although the shtetl’s charm is denied by 
immigrant autobiographies, and early American-Jewish novels 
written by those fleeing Eastern Europe, there are few novels 
that have done so: perhaps the most significant are Peter Mar- 
tins The Landsmen (1952); and Bernard *Malamud’s The Fixer 
(1966). Jonathan Safran Foer’s Everything Is Illuminated (2002) 
depicts the betrayal of Jews within a shtetl. An important study 
about immigrant memories, often entailing the shtetl, and the 
Pale of Settlement is Jan Schwartz's Imagining Lives: Autobio- 
graphical Fiction of Yiddish Writers (2005). 

Nonetheless, there is a return of sorts open to the Amer- 
ican-Jewish writer: the homecoming to a definable locality, 
binding together the immediacy and mores of the past, and 
usually the past of one’s childhood. For the American-Jewish 
literary protagonist, the other side of acculturation is the long- 
ing for the particularity of belonging, of enjoying the perceived 
solidarity of the Jewish community. Jay *Neugeboren’s The 
Stolen Jew (1981) deals with his protagonist’s return to Brook- 
lyn. Steven Stern discovered the American “ghetto” life of “the 
Pinch’ in Memphis, setting much of his fiction there (see, for 
example, his A Plague of Dreamers: Three Novellas (1994). In 
American Pastoral (1997), Philip *Roth’s Nathan Zuckerman 
judges both the “Swede” and contemporary America in the 
light of childhood and adolescent values rich with irony and 
naiveté. Paradoxically, many acculturated American Jews now 
have come back to a community of Jews, but this time to a 
supportive community of the often elderly, remembering (or 
keeping at bay) all that is now past: Leslie Epstein’s Goldkorn 
Tales (1985); Alan Isler’s The Prince of West End Avenue (1994); 
Stanley *Elkin’s Mrs. Ted Bliss (1995); and Andrew Furman’s 
rendition of a young man among the Florida elderly, in Alli- 
gators May Be Present (2005). 

Diasporas, both physical and intellectual, give American- 
Jewish literature possibilities for futures not solely determined 
by one national narrative but by many. So often defined in the 
late 19'* and early 20" centuries as the migration away from 
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the Eastern seaboard, whether that of the moving frontier, the 
mid-Western settlements, a commonizing America is now 
conscious of its histories. Nonetheless, an industrialized, ur- 
banizing America, World War 11, the Korean War, Viet Nam, 
and the Civil Rights movement give Jewish life in America 
the certainty of shared national, and international experi- 
ence. As American-Jewish literature has moved away from 
the lamentation over the loss of a past rooted in places other 
than America, editors have preserved its diverse intellectual 
and cultural genealogies. Impressive examples are found in 
Jerome Rothenberg’s A Big Jewish Book: Poems & Other Vi- 
sions of the Jews from Tribal Times to the Present (with Harris 
Lenowitz, and Charles Doria, 1978); Howard Schwartz and 
Anthony Rudolf’s Voices Within the Ark: The Modern Jewish 
Poets (1980); Ilan Stavans’ The Oxford Book of Jewish Stories 
(1998); and Derek Rubin's anthology, Who We Are: On Being 
(and Not Being) A Jewish American Writer (2005). A com- 
panion work is Murray Baumgarten’s City Scriptures: Modern 
Jewish Writing (1982). 

Jewish thinkers and writers, who were not far from their 
immigrant pasts or its comportment with American promises 
of success, called into being a new understanding of American 
culture as well as American-Jewish literature. Their Yidish- 
kayt and their Jewishness domesticated as well as made insur- 
gent the values of a pluralizing American civilization. Louis 
Harap’s indispensable The Image of the Jew in American Lit- 
erature: From Early Republic to Mass Immigration (1974) ana- 
lyzes how the figure of the Jew and the Jewish public appeared 
to American people-of-letters. His three volumes entitled 
Creative Awakening: The Jewish Presence in Twentieth-Century 
American Literature, 1900-19405, (1987); In the Mainstream: 
‘The Jewish Presence in Twentieth-Century American Literature, 
1950S—1980s (1987); Dramatic Encounters: The Jewish Presence 
in Twentieth-Century American Drama, Poetry, and Humor 
and the Black-Jewish Literary Relationship (1987); Susanne 
Klingenstein’s Jews in the American Academy, 1900-1940: 
The Dynamics of Intellectual Assimilation (1991); and her 
Enlarging America: The Cultural Work of Jewish Literary Schol- 
ars, 1930-1990 (1998); Andrew Furman’s study, Contempo- 
rary Jewish American Writers and the Multicultural Dilemma 
(2000); and David Biale, Michael Galchinsky, and Susan- 
nah Heschel’s anthology Insider/Outsider: American Jews and 
Multiculturalism (1998) address how American Jews are 
viewed on a cultural spectrum from the oppositional to ap- 
positional. 

Diasporas, belongings, and returns involve the poetics 
of remembrance. The shaping of the American-Jewish canon 
calls attention to traditions of memory, rhetoric, and lan- 
guages: the classic work is Henry *Roth’s Call It Sleep (1934); a 
contemporary example is Myla Goldberg’s Bee Season (2000). 
Critical discussion of this complexity is explored variously in 
Rael Meyerowitz’s Transferring to America: Jewish Interpre- 
tations of American Dreams (1995); Sidra DeKoven Ezrahi’s 
Booking Passage: Exile and Homecoming in the Modern Jew- 
ish Imagination (2000); and Ranen Omer-Sherman’s Diaspora 
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and Zionism in Jewish American Literature: Lazarus, Syrkin, 
Reznikoff and Roth (2002). 

Speaking in “American,” a “trans-national” American 
rhetoric as Randolph Bourne might have called it, the Amer- 
ican-Jewish novelists’ characters invariably engage the past 
rather than dismiss it. Individuality is affirmed though at the 
expense of the sustaining community. American-Jewish nov- 
elists usually portray the ironic ease and anxiety of the Ameri- 
can self as it moves between and within communities. Cases- 
in-point are Francine Prose’s A Changed Man (2005) in which 
a former member of the Aryan Resistance Movement comes 
to support a Jewish reconciliation organization; and again in 
Prose’s Guided Tours of Hell (1997), in which the protagonist, a 
minor American playwright, questions the authenticity of his 
life when measured against a Holocaust survivor's; Philip Roth’s 
The Human Stain (2000) in which an African American poses 
as a Jewish professor of the classics; Emily Prager’s Eve’ Tat- 
too (1991), in which a character usurps what is thought to be a 
Holocaust victim's tattoo; and Michael *Chabon’s The Amazing 
Adventures of Kavalier and Clay (2000), in which two young 
Jewish men, one gay and the other a refugee fleeing the Nazis, 
invent a comic book hero who becomes an American icon. 

Yet America is not so liberally conceived as a humorous 
theater of invented selves. A good instance is Norma Rosen's 
novel, John and Anzia: An American Romance (1989), depict- 
ing the affair between John Dewey and Anzia *Yezierska. Both 
find each other exotic and iconic: Yezierska represents — to 
Dewey - the unbridled spirit of a colorful people, attuned to 
their instincts; Dewey remains the thinker whose New Eng- 
land background of order and obligation - as understood by 
Anzia — cannot accommodate a pragmatism that takes into 
account emotional directives. 

Equally important, during this period the cultural rela- 
tionships between Jews and African Americans began to un- 
ravel. On the one hand, African Americans wanted to shape 
their politics and culture without interference or control by 
others. On the other hand, Jews often felt that there was a 
shared heritage, best expressed by Hebrew Scripture: God au- 
thorizes freedom. The literary relationship between African 
Americans and Jews in this modern period reaches back, for 
a convenient origin, to Norman *Mailer’s The White Negro: 
Superficial Reflections on the Hipster (published freestanding 
in 1957, and later, in the accessible Advertisements for Myself, 
1959). Mailer reads the plight of the African American as an 
existential triumph: the living of felt needs. The “Negro” could 
stay alive by following “obligatory” pleasures. The hipster 
could model freedom upon the African American's “instan- 
taneous existential states.” The hipster’s desire for the conse- 
crated present would be shaped, in the future, by the African 
American’s achievement of equality. The “potential superior- 
ity” of the African American, one that was feared, is “the un- 
derground drama of domestic politics.” Hatred could be lived; 
violence is romanticized. 

Whereas the African American could be viewed as part 
of the existential quest for the creation of self, other Ameri- 
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can-Jewish writers often spoke in terms of moral endowment. 
In Malamud’s “Angel Levine” (1955), a feckless black angel 
inspires a small, defeated man to assent to the nature of the 
“other” The act is one of mutual confidence; both are trans- 
formed. *Bellow’s eponymous protagonist of Henderson the 
Rain King (1959) encounters Africa not as Conrad’s metaphor 
of darkness but as land that offers him a mentor in, and for, 
freedom. Jay Neugeboren’s Sam’ Legacy (1974) plays out the 
drama of freedom against the American sport, baseball. Ma- 
son Tidewater, an African American, gives to Sam his mov- 
ing autobiography, “My Life and Death in the Negro Base- 
ball League: A Slave Narrative,’ which weighs the issues of 
socially imposed identities against the moral strength of our 
devotion to others. *Doctorow’s Ragtime (1975) portrays an 
African American as someone whose dignity demands that 
he challenge the injustices done to him. Lore Segal’s Her First 
American (1985) explores the shock of surprise and comfort 
between a refugee and an African American. 

As African American politics came to veer into antisem- 
itism, so did American-Jewish writers portray the potential 
(and sometimes real) flashpoints of contact. Malamud’s The 
Tenants (1971) presents the author's impasse reconciling an Af- 
rican American and a Jewish character. Bellow’s Mr. Sammler’s 
Planet (1970; discussed below), portrays an African American 
as a thief who displays his aggressive, flamboyant sexuality. In 
Bellow’s The Dean's December (1982) the African American is 
yet more sinister. Philip Roth’s The Human Stain (2000; dis- 
cussed below) further complicates this difficult relationship; 
an African American assumes (or usurps) the identity of an 
American Jew, becoming a professor of the classics. Selected 
critical works on this topic are Louis Harap’s Dramatic En- 
counters: The Jewish Presence in Twentieth-Century American 
Drama, Poetry, and Humor and the Black-Jewish Literary Re- 
lationship (1987); Bridges and Boundaries: African Americans 
and American Jews (ed. Jack Salzman with Adina Back and 
Gretchen Sorin, 1992); Emily Budick’s Blacks and Jews in Liter- 
ary Conversation (1998); and Strangers & Neighbors: Relations 
between Blacks and Jews in the United States (eds. Maurianne 
Adams and John Bracey, 1999). 

Whereas the heritage of 19"*-century realism remains 
strong, innovative narrative strategies question its adequacy. 
Although this experimentation is neither unique nor par- 
ticular to Jewish letters, formal creativity challenges both 
our understanding of tradition and our reading of it. Cases 
are — and these are just a few - Norman Fruchter’s Single File 
(1970); Norman Mailer’s The Executioner’s Song (1979); Art 
*Spiegelman’s Maus: A Survivor's Tale, 1: My Father Bleeds 
History (1986); and Maus: A Survivor's Tale, 11: And Here 
My Troubles Began (1991); Doctorow’s City of God (2000); 
Benjamin Zucker’s Blue (2001); and Steve Stern’s The Angel 
of Forgetfulness (2005). These works formally reconcile the 
heritages (and claims) of Diaspora cultures and gentile na- 
tions: a mingling of diaries, welfare reports, and characters’ 
reflections for Fruchter; for Mailer, the new journalism which 
combines fact with novelistic rendition; the Talmud page for 
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Zucker; the comic book format for Spiegelman; narrative vy- 
ing with narrative, and fiction becoming counter-fiction for 
Stern; and the novel of multiple voices, and narrative mon- 
tage for Doctorow. 

For a contemporary generation, the Holocaust is a mem- 
ory challenging notions of a safe American haven. A God 
who vouchsafes the existence of the Jewish people has been 
splintered into a God who has committed Himself to accept 
historical choice, or has turned His face, or who demands a 
reconstruction of moral nature and engagement, or a delu- 
sion. Each of these possibilities challenges the hope of life 
without peril. Each choice creates an identity based on the 
conditioned and contingent. The literature is so vast that a few 
contemporary examples indicate the reach of the Holocaust 
into the present: Isaac Bashevis Singer’s Enemies, A Love Story 
(1972) and his Shosha (1978); Susan Fromberg Schaeffer’s Anya 
(1974); Philip Roth’s The Ghost Writer (1979); Jerome Badanes’ 
The Final Opus of Leon Solomon (1985); Ozick’s “The Shawl” 
(1981) and “Rosa” (1984), published as one volume in the ac- 
cessible The Shawl: A Story and a Novella (1989); Elie Wiesel’s 
‘The Fifth Son (1985) and his The Forgotten (1992); Jon Baitz’s 
drama, The Substance of Fire (published 1993); Melvin Buki- 
ets Stories of an Imaginary Childhood (1992), and his anthol- 
ogy, Nothing Makes You Free: Writings by Descendants of Jew- 
ish Holocaust Survivors (2002); Thane Rosenbaum’s Second 
Hand Smoke (1999); Aryeh Lev Stollman’s The Illuminated 
Soul (2002); Leslie Epstein’s King of the Jews (1979); and Ar- 
thur *Miller’s drama, Broken Glass (1994). Well worth viewing 
is the 1991 film, The Quarrel, based on Chaim *Grade’s “My 
Quarrel with Hersh Rasseyner.” 

Questions of authority and sincerity dog a younger gen- 
eration. Is the factual nature of the Holocaust open to the 
task of fiction as fiction? Can fiction formalize an experience 
that goes beyond the limits of representation? Is a specula- 
tive, if not interim rhetoric needed? Fire, ashes, smoke, rail- 
road tracks, tattoos, the literal and metaphorical uncovering 
of human nature - the jigsaw pieces of life and death under 
Nazism are close to the surface but part of a new politics and 
rhetoric. 

As with Holocaust fiction, there is a large body of critical 
commentary dealing with the roles of language, memory and 
representation. Part of such discussion are Terence Des Pres’ 
The Survivor: An Anatomy of Life in the Death Camps (1976); 
James Young's Writing and Rewriting the Holocaust: Narrative 
and the Consequences of Interpretation (1988); Probing the Lim- 
its of Representation: Nazism and the “Final Solution” (edited 
by Saul Friedlander, 1992); Lawrence Langer’s Admitting the 
Holocaust: Collected Essays (1995); and Edith Wyschogrod’s 
An Ethics of Remembering: History, Heterology, and the Name- 
less Others (1998). 

Zionism brings with it celebration and critique. A new 
Zion carved out of the wilderness, and an America affirming 
its history as redemptive make American-Jewish literature’s 
depiction of Zionism rife with sincerity as well as irony. Por- 
traits of Israelis and Americans wandering in Zion implicate 
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the authenticity of American-Jewish existence and the author- 
ity of Jewish life in Israel. Examples are Philip Roth’s The Coun- 
terlife (1986) and Operation Shylock: A Confession (1993); Anne 
Roiphe’s The Pursuit of Happiness (1991); and the personal re- 
flections found in Hugh *Nissenson’s Notes from the Frontier 
(1968) and Bellow’s To Jerusalem and Back (1976). Sabras and 
pioneers have long been replaced by characters - Americans 
in Israel and Israelis themselves - ranging from the manipula- 
tive to the naive, as in Tova Reich’s Master of the Return (1988) 
and The Jewish War (1995). Andrew Furman’s Israel Through 
the Jewish-American Imagination: A Survey of Jewish-Ameri- 
can Literature on Israel, 1928-1995 (1997) and Ranen Omer- 
Sherman's Diaspora and Zionism in Jewish American Litera- 
ture: Lazarus, Syrkin, Reznikoff and Roth (2002) explicate the 
American literary dialogue with Israel. 


II 


The generation of writers that came to maturity from the 1930s 
to the 1960s could draw upon the inheritance of being Jewish 
as inseparable from being ill at ease in the American Diaspora. 
The contemporary stylistic deployment of Yiddish words and 
diction by those whose native tongue is English; the reliance 
on the Jew as neurotic, or as schlemiel, or as divested of the 
strengths of Judaism are tics rendering the Jew harmless but 
provocative. The unease of writer and writing made estrange- 
ment the appropriate moral and political response to modern 
American culture. (It should be noted that V.L. Parrington, 
Van Wyck Brooks, and Lewis Mumford made the same case.) 
Dreams of socialism, the promise of psychoanalytic theory - 
all of these gave an edge to earlier American-Jewish writers’ 
depiction of a specific America, one at variance with their fam- 
ilies’ understanding of America itself. At their most minatory, 
American-Jewish letters is overly suspicious of the literature 
of affirmation that argues that Jewish life not only endured in 
America, but also flourished. Norman *Podhoretz’s Making It 
(1967) seemed -— to its critics — less the tracing of choice and 
success than a surrender to cynicism and irony. 

For contemporary readers and writers, American-Jew- 
ish literature seems blunted, incapable of bringing the cutting 
edge of politics and a shrewd cynicism to America’s failures. 
And equally important, to the failures of Judaism to keep 
constant the Prophetic vision of the just society. The contem- 
porary authorial task, so it seems, is witnessing. This, too, is 
a moral act, akin to the Prophets enumerating the refusal of 
those who confuse Hellenism with Hebraism. 

Irving Howe, in his magisterial World of Our Fathers: The 
Journey of the East European Jews to America and the Life They 
Found and Made (with the assistance of Kenneth Libo, 1976); 
and in Jewish American Stories (1977), writes about the Ameri- 
can-Jewish literary imagination as both regional and central- 
izing. American-Jewish literary culture draws upon the great 
tide of Jewish immigration (usually to the lower East Side), as 
well as Jewish tradition. Howe’s work is part of a larger body 
of literature studying what he called this “regional” style. Se- 
lected works, dedicated to exploring the ferment of the lower 
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East Side and its influence are Ronald Sanders’ pioneering The 
Downtown Jews: Portraits of an Immigrant Generation (1969); 
Mario Maffis Gateway to the Promised Land: Ethnic Cultures 
in New York’s Lower East Side (1995); and Hasia Diner’s Lower 
East Side Memories: A Jewish Place in America (2000). 

By now, the Jewish writer in America has moved be- 
yond the culture of a thick Yidishkayt, and its immigrant tra- 
ditions. American-Jewish writers have appropriated the ge- 
ography of America as the sustenance of memory. Examples 
are Saul Bellow’s Chicago (Ravelstein, 2000); Adam Berlin’s 
Las Vegas (Headlock, 2000); Leslie *Epstein’s West Coast (San 
Remo Drive: A Novel from Memory, 2003); Michael Chabon’s 
Pittsburgh (The Mysteries of Pittsburgh, 1988); Rebecca Gold- 
stein’s Princeton (The Mind-Body Problem, 1983); the Ameri- 
can South of Steve Stern (A Plague of Dreamers, 1994) and 
Tova Mirvis (The Ladies Auxiliary, 1999); Philip Roth’s rural 
community in the Berkshires (The Human Stain, 2000); Mal- 
amud’s “Wild West” (in his unfinished novel, The People, and 
Uncollected Stories, 1989) and his New England (Dubin’s Lives, 
1979); and Allegra Goodman's upstate New York (Kaaterskill 
Falls, 1998). Unsurprisingly, New York City remains a center 
for the imagination: the metropolis of Paul *Auster (The New 
York Trilogy, 1990); Jonathan Safran Foer (Extremely Loud & 
Incredibly Close, 2005); Hugh Nissenson (Days of Awe, 2005); 
and Cynthia Ozick (The Puttermesser Papers, 1997; and Heir 
to the Glimmering World, 2004). 

Modern American-Jewish writers and anthologists 
have enlarged the American-Jewish present by expanding 
the canon, rescuing often-neglected works written by women, 
Sephardim, as well as gay and lesbian Jews. The following se- 
lected works are significant additions to the literature of and 
about American-Jewish women: Melanie Kaye/Kantrowitz 
and Irena Klepfisz’s The Tribe of Dina: A Jewish Women's An- 
thology (1989); Joyce Antler’s anthology, America and I: Short 
Stories by American Jewish Women Writers (1990); Sharon 
Niederman’s Shaking Eve’s Tree: Short Stories of Jewish Women 
(1990); Sylvia Barack Fishman’s reader, Follow My Footprints: 
Changing Images of Women in American Jewish Fiction (1992); 
Ellen Uffen’s Strands of the Cable: The Place of the Past in Jewish 
American Women's Writing (1992); Marlene Marks’ Nice Jewish 
Girls: Growing Up in America (1996); Janet Burstein’s Writing 
Mothers, Writing Daughters: Tracing the Maternal in Stories by 
American Jewish Women (1996); Paula Hyman and Deborah 
Dash Moore’s Jewish Women in America: An Historical Ency- 
clopedia (1997, 2 vols.); Ann Shapiro, Sarah Horowitz, Ellen 
Schiff and Miriyam Glazer’s Jewish American Women Writers: 
A Bio-Bibliographical and Critical Sourcebook (1994); and Lois 
Rubin's Connections and Collisions: Identities in Contemporary 
Jewish-American Women’s Writing (2005). 

The experiences of gay and lesbian American Jews are 
found notably in works by Harvey Fierstein (Torch-Song Tril- 
ogy, consisting of The International Stud, Fugue in a Nursery, 
and Widows and Children First!, published in one volume in 
1979); Tony *Kushner (Angels in America: A Gay Fantasia on 
National Themes, consisting of Part 1: Millennium Approaches 
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and Part 2: Perestroika, and published in one volume, 1995); 
and Larry Kramer (The Normal Heart and The Destiny of Me, 
published in one volume, 2000). In addition, gay or lesbian 
characters are found, for example, in Alice Bloch’s The Law of 
Return (1983); Leslea Newman's A Letter to Harvey Milk (1988); 
Lev Raphael’s Dancing on Tisha B’Av (1990); and Adam Ber- 
lin’s Belmondo Style (2004). Significant readers on this topic 
are Nice Jewish Girls: A Lesbian Anthology (ed. Evelyn Torton 
Beck, 1982) and Christie Balka and Andy Rose’s anthology 
Twice Blessed: On Being Lesbian, Gay and Jewish (1989). 

Diane Matza’s anthology, Sephardic-American Voices: 
Two Hundred Years of a Literary Legacy (1996), spans catego- 
ries from “The Descendants of the Colonial Sephardim” (for 
example, Penina Moise, Mordecai Noah, and Emma Lazarus) 
to “Issues of Identity” (including Rosaly Roffman, Herbert Ha- 
dad, and Jordan Elgrably, among others). 

There is also a Jewish literature of imagined futures and 
mythographies. Envisaged futures and fantasias are found no- 
tably in the works of Isaac Asimov and Harlan Ellison; in Jack 
Dann’s anthologies Wandering Stars: An Anthology of Jewish 
Fantasy and Science Fiction (1974); his More Wandering Stars 
(1981); as well as in Marge Piercy’s He, She and It (1991). Ex- 
amples of mythographies are Cynthia Ozick’s title story of The 
Pagan Rabbi and Other Stories (1971); Arthur Cohen’s In The 
Days of Simon Stern (1973); and Steve Stern’s Lazar Malkin 
Enters Heaven (1986). 

The image of the American Jew as timid, neurotic, and 
small, found for example in Woody *Allen’s films (such as Take 
the Money and Run, 1969, and Bananas, 1971) has yielded to 
what might earlier have been considered as a Hellenizing of 
the American-Jewish man. Among these are Michael Chabon’s 
‘The Mysteries of Pittsburgh (1988) with a protagonist choosing 
to plunge into chaos leading to self-revelation; Philip Roth’s 
unbridled Sabbath’s Theater (1995); and Adam Berlin’s Head- 
lock (2000), with its epigraph from Homer, offering a narrator 
exulting in his strength. That American-Jewish writers could 
be attracted to violence, and depict it with panache is an un- 
settling note but certainly offered in the works of dramatist 
and screenwriter David *Mamet, especially in his portrait of 
marginal people in American Buffalo (published 1977) and 
Glengarry Glen Ross (published 1984). 

Modern American-Jewish humor, both defensive and 
aggressive, can be read in a slightly different way than its im- 
migrant counterparts. American life was strange. The Ameri- 
can-Jewish immigrants’ humor was usually based on the shock 
of transplantation and surprise. The immigrant was unsure 
of American freedom, and dismayed by the insecurity of em- 
ployment. In contrast, modern American-Jewish humor ap- 
pears to have two movements. The first is its characteristic, 
sharp irony that hedges uncertainty: a major theme found 
in Diaspora Jewish humor. For the Jewish immigrant in the 
United States, though, this irony marked a refusal to accept 
fully American promises of surety. The second movement is 
the adoption of the attitude of American surety in order to 
retroject present insecurities into an earlier generation. Of- 
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ten, this historical irony is found in the durable themes of 
the Jewish overbearing mother, the feckless husband, the 
“Jewish-American Princess,’ the psychologically damaged 
child, and the appeal of the shiksa. (A convenient point of 
origin for the jagged edge of modern American-Jewish lit- 
erary humor is Nathanael *West’s fiction. Though his works 
rarely deal with Judaism, the alienation his fiction presents is 
that of the outsider who is too urbane to be shocked and yet 
the insider who is too shocked to accept American myths. 
The acceptance of his fiction’s enormous savagery can be mea- 
sured by the publication of his Complete Works in 1957; its 
re-issue in 1978, and his Collected Works in 1975). The double 
nature of modern American-Jewish humor is found in various 
degrees in Bruce Jay *Friedman’s “black-humor” novels Stern 
(1962) and A Mother's Kisses (1963); Philip Roth’s parody of 
the dominating Jewish-mother and neurotic Jewish son in 
Portnoy’s Complaint (1969); Woody Allen’s protean Jew, the 
eponymous protagonist of the film Zelig (1983); and Neil Si- 
mons play Lost in Yonkers (1991). Notable works are The Big 
Book of Jewish Humor (eds. William Novak and Moshe Wal- 
doks, 1981); Robert Menchin’s Jewish Humor from Groucho 
Marx to Jerry Seinfeld (1997); Encyclopedia of Jewish Humor: 
From Biblical Times to the Modern Age (ed., Henry Spald- 
ing, 2001); and Classic Jewish Humor in America (ed. Henry 
Spalding, 1995). Important critical studies are Jewish Wry: 
Essays on Jewish Humor (ed. Sarah Blacher Cohen, 1990); 
and James Bloom's Gravity Fails: The Comic Jewish Shaping 
of Modern America (2003). Lawrence Epstein’s The Haunted 
Smile: The Story of Jewish Comedians in America (2001) sup- 
plements these works. 

All of the above-mentioned works indicate the posses- 
sion of America’s open imagination and opportunity. Philip 
Roth's Nathan Zuckerman sums up this appropriation by the 
America Jew. Recalling his adolescence in the late 1940s, he 
writes that he “wanted to become part of the national charac- 
ter” With her novel O My America! (1980), Johanna Kaplan 
captures the excitement as well as the anxiety of what we have 
come to call the “American experience.” She prefaces it with 
two epigraphs. The first is Donne’, and provides the novel with 
its title. The body of a woman, for Donne, is as richly enticing 
as is America’s conquest. The novel's second epigraph is from 
De Tocqueville, addressing the paradoxical nature of a country 
that does not seem to be historical so much as ahistorical. De- 
mocracy, De Tocqueville opines, produces an historical amne- 
sia, making one forget genealogies. Democracy shears the self 
of the comfort and support of lineage, and could confine the 
individual “entirely within the solitude of his own heart? 

The sequesterment of the American, and especially that 
of the American-Jewish literary character, speaks to the ironic 
solitude of the Jew in an inviting pluralistic society. On the 
one hand, Jewish culture is now often experienced away from 
ritual and rite. On the other hand, American-Jewish literature 
has both civic and Prophetic signatures: its ethical spirit is in- 
variably a preachment for a renewed community within and 
for a nation. The judgment pronounced maintains its force 
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because it is spoken with the fervor of an other-worldliness, 
one not indebted to historical variability but paradoxically 
addressing the immediate moment. As a result, the Ameri- 
can-Jewish novel forces the reader to examine anew the im- 
plications of a timeless ethic within an historical present; and 
a mandated, ahistorical way of being described within the 
immediacy of the day. 

From 1970 to the present, as numerous critics have 
pointed out, a generation of American-Jewish writers did 
not have as points of cultural and political reference the im- 
mediacy of the Holocaust, the founding of the State of Israel, 
and the feeling of a marginal American existence. Nonetheless, 
the enormous trepidation that marked an older generation's 
coming to maturity in the 1930s and 1940s, in which the Jew- 
ish future was far from assured, has left its mark. 

For all the comfort America offers, there is a premonitory 
insecurity, a sense that American-Jewish life may be precari- 
ous. There are looming examples. In Philip Roth’s “Eli, the Fa- 
natic” (1959), Eli Peck, an acculturated young lawyer, reflects 
upon the America that he accepts as indisputable. Thinking 
about the safety America offers Jewish families, Eli muses, 
“What incredible peace.” The irony is thick, but it is shared 
only by narrator and reader, not by Eli. In her 1970 essay, “To- 
ward a New Yiddish,” Cynthia Ozick reminded her readers 
that American-Jewish life, with its flowering of creativity in 
America, was not similar to Germany but analogous to Spain. 
Both led, she writes, to “abbatoir” Paul Auster endows a fu- 
ture that is just as ominous for Jews. In The Country of Last 
Things (1987), the simplicity of realism is cautionary fable. 
Anna Blume, a Jewish woman in search of her brother, wan- 
ders across a nameless, anarchic city. During a hard winter, 
she pushes her way into the National Library and comes upon 
a room in which she discovers Jewish men, talking urgently 
and animatedly. “I thought all Jews were dead,” she whispers, 
yet hears the reply that only a small number remain. “It’s not 
so easy to get rid of us...” Years later, there is an equally as- 
sertive wariness, again, from Philip Roth: The Plot Against 
America (2004). The novel begins in the present, with the 
narrator remembering with trepidation his boyhood. In this 
alternative history, a companion piece to Sinclair Lewis's It 
Can't Happen Here, a family named Roth finds itself living in 
a pre-World War 11 semi-totalitarian American state. Led by 
Lindbergh, America initiates state-sponsored antisemitism. 
Only by authorial intervention, history is righted; Roosevelt 
assumes the presidency. 


III 


American-Jewish literature produced its own histories, argu- 
ing for a conserved and preserving identity: a sign that Ameri- 
can Jews are intent upon preserving a shared life through cre- 
ating and assessing a common tradition. These re-evaluations 
may well be interim canons, suggesting how the strengths 
of the past can be used to shape the present. Among oth- 
ers, there are valuable histories and critical bio-bibliogra- 
phies of American-Jewish literature by Louis Harap (men- 
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tioned above); Twentieth-Century American-Jewish Fiction 
Writers (ed. Daniel Walden 1984); Handbook of American-Jew- 
ish Literature (eds. Lewis Fried, Gene Brown, Jules Chametzky 
and Louis Harap, 1988); Sanford Pinsker’s Jewish American Fic- 
tion, 1917-1987 (1992); Contemporary Jewish-American Novel- 
ists (1997) and Contemporary Jewish-American Dramatists and 
Poets (both works edited by Joel Shatzky and Michael Taub, 
1999); Stephen Wade's Jewish American Literature Since 1945: 
An Introduction (1999); The Cambridge Companion to Jewish 
American Literature (eds. Michael Kramer and Hana Wirth- 
Nesher, 2003); and Rosalind Reisner’s Jewish American Litera- 
ture: A Guide to Reading Interests (2004). 

A point and counterpoint in these histories is the claim 
of the universal against the particular. A modern beginning 
for these pressures is Cynthia Ozick’s “Toward a New Yid- 
dish” (1970, and published again in 1983, in Ozick’s Art & Ar- 
dor). Ozick later pointed out that she was “no longer greatly 
attached to its conclusions.” (Well worth looking at is the 
strongly differing George Steiner’s “Our Homeland, the Text” 
in Salmagundi, Winter-Spring, 1985.) The essay draws upon a 
large literary history: Ahad Ha-Am’s notion of Diaspora cul- 
ture; Matthew Arnold’s discussions of Hebraism and Helle- 
nism; Isaac Rosenfeld’s notion of creative estrangement; and 
the autonomous text of the New Critics. The points Ozick 
makes are hard, and not without irony. Ozick imaginatively 
summons for the reader a new Yavneh, a “Displaced Jeru- 
salem.’ (The reader, of course, should recall that the original 
Yavneh had as its foreboding background the siege of Jeru- 
salem. Yavneh rebelled against the might of empire by turning 
powerlessness into transmission of decree and commentary.) 
America, this new, metaphorical Yavneh, Ozick points out, is 
a temporary haven. 

“Toward a New Yiddish” insists upon de-idolization: a 
rejection, by the Jew, of ideologies and acts effacing the di- 
vinely mandated and rabbinically authorized particularism 
of the Jewish people. Sinai condemns any desire obstructing 
the just community. The essay paints an alluring Hellenism, 
a metonym for universalism: from the declaration that all re- 
ligions are the same, to the abandonment of an ethically de- 
manding imperative, to ecstasy, to the individual as “mediator 
of the sacral.” And, when Jewish novelists efface their particu- 
larity, they become lost to history. In effect, Hebrew Scripture 
funds the grand moral imagination. The commanding 19*- 
century novels were Judaized, represented by writers such as 
George Eliot, Dickens, and Tolstoy, who dramatized conduct 
and its consequences. 

A “centrally Jewish” literature impinges on the liturgi- 
cal. It is bound to the “reciprocal moral imagination” and re- 
sounds within and for the community. It echoes God's voice, 
“the Lord of History.’ Ozick’s concession is one to the form 
of the liturgical voice itself. Our houses of Jewish worship 
may well be empty, she argues, because we have done with 
the idea and form of the “cathedral.” Whether in text or talk, 
our conversations reveal the possibilities of our future. And 
these may be large. 
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The new Yiddish, a language commensurate with the up- 
building of Yavneh in America, will be the language of Jew- 
ish discourse, spoken as well as written “by Jews for Jews.” It 
will renew the American Jew for it will nourish new talmudic 
forms of creative literature. Although the new Yiddish will not 
be explicitly religious, it will feel the touch of the Covenant. 
We can try to be a holy people in America, developing our 
own Aggadah. 

Ozick’s essay gave later critics the chance to explore the 
association of the Covenant, with a covenanted literature. Two 
works, among several, deal with this relationship. In The New 
Covenant: Jewish Writers and the American Idea (1984), Sam 
Girgus points out how Jewish writers, transforming the rheto- 
ric and myths of America, reshape and modernize these com- 
munalizing forces. Their work make significant “the American 
ideal,” pitting it against “authoritarian and totalitarian ideolo- 
gies.” In terms drawn from their own background, these writ- 
ers formulate anew a narrative of American redemption. 

In What Happened to Abraham?: Reinventing the Cov- 
enant in American Jewish Fiction (2005), Victoria Aarons ar- 
gues that the contemporary American-Jewish writer takes the 
“laws of the covenant” and transforms them into “metaphors 
and allegories of invention, promise, and design” The law 
may reappear in a number of forms and modes: for example, 
as assessment, and as framework. The writer's recognition of 
the Covenant involves a revitalization, a re-telling of a heri- 
tage leading to a dialogue with the large assumptions and con- 
cerns of “the Hebrew Bible.” Aarons points out that this retell- 
ing involves an understanding of America, often presented as 
a radical metonym for “displacement and loss.” 

Anthologies of American-Jewish writing offer a reading 
of a canon in process, enhancing the terms of analysis. The 
anthologies’ principles of selection provide a characteristic 
tension — that of being Jewish and being American. Strik- 
ingly, many of these anthologies do not emphasize a conver- 
sation with theology but rather focus on the living of Jewish- 
ness (which may well be such a conversation itself). Equally 
intriguing, some do not strongly accentuate a potentially un- 
settling conversation with Israel. Such choices indicate a con- 
fidence in America as a home for Jews. American-Jewish an- 
thologies - and they are groundbreakers — have a large subject: 
the making of an American Judaism, the comportment of faith 
with a democracy that is experimental and unique. Important 
supplementary texts are Arnold Eisen’s The Chosen People in 
America: A Study in Jewish Religious Ideology (1983), and Jona- 
than Sarna’s American Judaism: A History (2004). 

In 1974, Daniel Walden put together one of the first an- 
thologies of contemporary American-Jewish writing. On Being 
Jewish: American Jewish Writers from Cahan to Bellow illumi- 
nates Walden’s discussion of American-Jewish writing as obli- 
gated to narratives of immigration and acculturation. The an- 
thology reflects a period in which the term “American-Jewish” 
writing was a triumphal designation, a narration of largely un- 
challenged success which was the significant literature of the 
American present. Roth, Malamud, and Bellow, major voices 
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then and now, bespeak an American-Jewish identity. (Walden 
includes them in the book’s last section, entitled “The Ameri- 
can Jews, The Jewish Americans”). Confidently, Walden’s “In- 
troduction” asserts the congruence of Jews and Judaism. The 
Jewish writer's work often conveys a Jewish ethic. Following 
biblical imperative, even in the face of American secular cul- 
ture, American-Jewish writers “still choose life.” 

In the same year, 1974, Abraham Chapman's Jewish- 
American Literature, An Anthology was published. His col- 
lection takes note of the tension between an American cul- 
ture and the legacy of Hebrew Scripture. Within a secular 
American culture, the modern Jewish-American writer usu- 
ally expresses the dignity of humanity, a central theme of the 
Prophets. American-Jewish literature resists an easy confor- 
mity with American culture; its unease marks its heritage and 
chance for creativity. 

In his anthology Jewish American Stories (1977), Irving 
Howe finds regional literature a useful category in understand- 
ing Jewish-American literature. Arguing that “regional” can 
be used in a metaphorical way, Jewish American writers (who 
are indisputably American writers) derive the subjects of their 
work from the early neighborhoods of Jewish settlement, or 
the more affluent areas of upward and outward migration. In 
an almost Hegelian moment, Howe compares American-Jew- 
ish writing with that of Southern literature, both “subcultures” 
finding their “voice” when they approach “disintegration.” The 
immigrant milieu offers both a usable past as well as charac- 
teristic problems: the search for an adequate way to preserve 
and order the past. Moreover, the American Jewish writer 
has access to those traditions and implications designated as 
“Jewishness.” Calling this the “persuasion of distinctiveness,” 
Howe finds it to be a “rich moral perspective.” Yet, such dis- 
tinctiveness is protean, felt as “urgency and need” 

For Howe, the culture of Yiddish is threnody and theory: 
narratives of immigration are exhausted. Nonetheless, Howe 
wonders about the cultivation of a new sensibility, the “post- 
immigrant Jewish experience” which may inform younger 
writers. His World of Our Fathers funds this claim, exploring 
the cultural variousness and political convictions of the lower 
East Side’s Jews. Clearly a secular rendition of Yidishkayt, the 
book presents the Jew entering modernity through the harsh- 
ness of the laboring day, the promise of socialism, and the re- 
ality of rough and tumble American politics. 

In his American Jewish Fiction: A Century of Stories 
(1998), Gerald Shapiro disputes Irving Howe's claim that the 
major narrative line of the American-Jewish experience has 
thinned. Rather, he finds that the perennial topics Jews have 
engaged with are still being posed: Jewish identity and its 
implications, notably the tension “between skepticism and 
belief...” 

Ted Solotaroff and Nessa Rapoport’s introductory es- 
says to Writing Our Way Home (Schocken, 1992; republished 
as The Shocken Book of Contemporary Jewish Fiction in 1996) 
also contest Howe's lament. Writing Our Way Home identifies 
the acts that kept afloat Jewish life. The Yidishkayt of the im- 
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migrant became a presence in American literature by finding 
its place in “the dynamic of acculturation.” This took place de- 
cades after the great East European migration to America. But 
equally important, Solotaroff and Rapoport’s work illuminates 
a tradition coming into being: post-acculturation alternatives 
for Jewish life. Could not the modern Jewish imagination be 
nourished “as much by imagination as by memory?” The vic- 
tory of the Six-Day War, the emergence of spoken Hebrew, the 
fervent identification of American Jews with Israel, the rise 
of exciting learning communities — all of these suggest a new, 
assertive American-Jewish life. 

For Michael Lerner, the guiding figure of Tikkun, Jewish 
writing can be seen as healing, a redemption from injustice 
and the will to power of politics. In his Best Contemporary Jew- 
ish Writing (2001), Lerner writes that his selections empha- 
size works that suggest the healing “that our planet and our 
community so badly need.” Lerner sees Jewish text affirming 
that we make our freedom, and can make this freedom for the 
betterment of our society. He appeals to Jewish mystical tra- 
dition, recounting the contraction of God and the effulgence 
of sacred light that shattered their vessels: holy fragments that 
“need repair.” Our labor is to liberate these sparks, return- 
ing the Shekinah to our world As Lerner suggests, this can be 
translated into political, social, and personal terms. 

The most comprehensive and spacious anthology to date 
is Jules Chametzky, John Felstiner, Hilene Flanzbaum, and 
Kathryn Hellerstein’s Jewish American Literature: A Norton An- 
thology (2001). Situating itself in a multicultural American liter- 
ary history, the anthology addresses the widening term “Jewish 
American literature” so that it “signifies an American literature 
that is Jewish” Setting Jewish literature within the development 
of American civilization makes much sense. Chronology re- 
flects the phases of immigration, estrangement, acculturation, 
and critique. The Norton's last section, “Jews Translating Jews,” 
though a small part of the book, shines light on how an Ameri- 
can language - its style, its pace, what Whitman might term its 
voice en masse — absorbs the Jewish polylingual heritage. This 
section also reminds us of the Jewish dialogue with its own 
imagination, making its past enter the present. 


IV 


The period from 1970 to the present had its major themes ar- 
ticulated by Malamud, Bellow, Ozick, and Philip Roth. Their 
literature has a broad descriptive trait which is best expressed 
as the claim of the ethical within and upon ordinary life. The 
oft-described quest for an American-Jewish identity becomes 
a search for the adequate, purposive community. This com- 
munity can be made possible by text, tradition, or neighbor- 
hood. The works of these writers insist that dignity, justice, 
and compassion are ordinal virtues at the core of a desirable 
existence. For these authors, moral decision illuminates the 
contemporary situation but is not of it. It is akin to the Pro- 
phetic declamations about the just society. Moreover, the well- 
springs of the ethical life, to paraphrase Mosaic exhortation, 
are not hidden. Given the autonomy America offers the self, 
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moral dereliction is an act of will. As Artur Sammler wearily 
puts it, “we know.” 

This ethical temperament is often described in earlier 
terms as a contest between what cultural historians, pace Ar- 
nold, have called Hellenism and Hebraism. In theme, these 
poles represent the civic culture of nations and the culture of 
the Covenant. Bellow describes the recoil from the sensual 
Byzantine city and its chaos. Ozick writes forthrightly about 
the Judaic strain of the novel, its ethical import, and a litur- 
gical voice. Much of her fiction examines the boundaries en- 
closing the Jewish self. Malamud dramatizes the demand that 
one yield to a higher notion of selfhood than egoism. Roth 
envisions a community intent upon preserving a tradition of 
comportment, so much so, that an individual’s turn against 
the mores and boundaries of American-Jewish culture un- 
does the self. 

Several of their works form a “communalizing text,’ a re- 
presentation of dominant themes that have been relevant to, 
and are still vibrant in American-Jewish literature. This large 
text is a colloquy exploring the social contract we make with 
civil society (its laws, its customs, its culture), and the covenant 
that we uphold with the Jewish ethic bespeaking the dignity 
of self. These multiple, rich, and often contradictory relation- 
ships take the form of explanation: an attempt to separate what 
is forbidden by the Covenant and what is permitted by mod- 
ern society. Separation is presented in these exemplary works 
as the anxiety entailed by our making our selves discover a 
relationship to secular and sacred history. These encounters 
are not without awe. Such trepidation involves not simply the 
making ofa self, but the willingness to live within a particular 
people and a pluralizing culture. 

From 1970 onward, Mr. Sammler’s Planet is the towering 
presence in American-Jewish writing and modern Ameri- 
can literature as well. Bellow’s later works, notably Hum- 
boldt’s Gift (1975), The Dean’s December (1982), and Ravelstein 
(2000), are deprived of a character whose history separates 
him from normalizing experience. Mr. Sammler’s Planet’s cul- 
tural background is the idea of the city itself. American and 
European regionalist thinkers, from Patrick Geddes to Lewis 
Mumford, defend the city as concentrating human symbols 
and resources, allowing for creativity and the possibility of a 
balanced life. Cultural, social, and environmental assets can 
be cultivated and shared. The democratic city expresses the 
equanimity of the good life, countering the dangers posed by 
poverty, density, and injustice. This city is the aureate dream 
of civilization, and embraces Athens as well as Jerusalem. 

Mr. Sammler’s Planet (1970) addresses what the city has 
become. The Holocaust, the rise of a technics shorn of moral 
evaluation, and a democracy deprived of thoughtfulness give 
the novel its chance for judgment. Sammler’s New York in- 
gathers these. Bellow turns away from the eponymous adven- 
turers of The Adventures of Augie March (1953), and Henderson 
the Rain King (1959), presenting Sammler, a man whose expe- 
rience has been refined so that his action is judgment. Sam- 
mler is a collector of selves and of identities. No stranger to 
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mass murder as well as intellectual society, his character easily 
moves amongst urban communities: the would-be students, 
speculators, the criminal, the deranged, urbane intellectuals, 
and his own family. A well-born Polish Jew; a journalist who 
knew H.G. Wells; a thinker drawn to a utopian project to reg- 
ulate social life; and a Holocaust survivor, Sammler is blind in 
one eye. When the novel begins, he is living in Manhattan on 
the pension provided by a distant relative, Dr. Elya Gruner. 

The novel's characters are people whose lives are trun- 
cated, either by history or dereliction. They celebrate their 
personal liabilities. As Sammler understands them, they are 
oblivious to the implicit moral “contract” that makes society 
just. The obligations to the “contract,” as Sammler poses it, are 
obligations to ethical order and satisfaction, making the attain- 
able - if not the good - life possible. Conduct is not justified 
by sentiment, but by consciousness of what is good for both 
self and others. His claim takes us back to rabbinic dictum: 
“the rest is commentary. Go and learn it.” 

A novel confronting the romantics of violence, and the 
imperatives of the ethical self, Mr. Sammler’s Planet does not 
propose how we know the good: we simply know it. In Sam- 
mler’s case, this world-weary knowledge is the recoil from un- 
trammeled individuality, from mass movements that are based 
on rationales, not rationality, and from the fables of modern 
autonomy. A survivor who literally lived in a tomb, Sammler 
is resurrected in a world uncomprehending of the traditions 
of language, and of “high ceiling” thought. New York has be- 
come a society without an intellectual framework that makes 
room for moral judgment. Sammler possesses the authority 
of survival almost extinguished by barbarism. He is enabled 
to ask how we should live, not how we live. Sammler’s task is 
to assess, to demand, and to pronounce. The company Sam- 
mler keeps has to be disenchanted of its banality. Easy expla- 
nations, the novel's massive collecting of nonchalant behavior, 
have to be traced to the myths for keeping them. 

The novel's plot is architectural; layers imbricating lay- 
ers. Images of the sea, of pipes bursting, of an aneurism, and 
of a reservoir punctuate the novel. They are offset by images 
of height: the moon, an airplane scraping a house and long- 
distance flight. They suggest the human desire to live in other 
places, to escape the limiting conditions of location, history, 
and mortality. As a result, the novel presents us with human 
boundaries and their crossings. 

Sammler recoils from a city of crime and theatrical selves. 
As he traverses Manhattan by bus, the city becomes a modern 
theater. Individuals adopt historical costumes and roles: the 
bohemian, the hippie, the prince, the sexually provocative, 
and the deranged. His bus route to the library is also that of 
an African American pickpocket, elegantly dressed. Later, he 
confronts Sammler, pushing him against a wall, and expos- 
ing himself. 

Beginning his meditations upon the contained as well 
as limitless self, Sammler reads the Bible and Meister Eck- 
hart. Eckhart’s writing on the purification of individuality as 
well as biblical ethical injunction are clues to Sammler’s recoil 
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from the contemporary city. His conversation with Professor 
V. Govinda Lal, a biophysicist, is a plea for a renewed human- 
ism. Lal’s manuscript, “The Future of the Moon,’ has come 
into Sammler’s possession. Their talk is built upon Sammler’s 
defense of the necessary, ordered society, and Lal’s vision of 
a lunar colony, an escape from the density of an ever-grow- 
ing population and human limits. For Sammler, philosophy is 
grounded, literally and metaphorically. There can be no flight 
from the human condition or human betterment. On the one 
hand, H.G. Wells (whom Sammler knew from his days in 
London, and about whom Sammler is rumored to be writing 
a book) provides a point of critical departure. An explainer, a 
believer in mass education, Wells refused to abandon the high 
role of education in a mass society. On the other hand, modern 
culture witnesses a call to “noble actions” on the part of those 
who can least understand what this demands. Sammler’s fear 
of disorder is his trembling before murder. 

Lal’s version of the planned society takes place on the 
moon. It is a metonym for the unbinding of man from hu- 
manistic tradition: a flight from the bounded. Philosophically 
interesting, it is a technological fugue that is captivating as well 
as implicative. For an American reader, Lal’s proposals sum- 
mon up Henry Adams’ speculations about the age of ether, 
Lewis Mumford’s discussions of unbridled technics, and Paul 
Goodman's understanding of the depersonalizing society. For 
Sammler, Lal’s advocacy of the order of technics leads to the 
demolition of the species. 

By the novel's end, the imagery Bellow has drawn be- 
comes a tight knot: Elya’s aneurism in the brain bursts. His 
feckless son has pulled the pipes apart of Elya’s house, look- 
ing for hidden money. Sammler’s former son-in-law, another 
survivor, Eisen, comes to America to interest people in his 
grotesque, pyrite “medallions,” bearing the word “Hazak? As 
New Yorkers merely watch, Eisen slams the pickpocket in the 
head with his medallions. Though called a lunatic, Eisen acts 
and justly so. In the last scene. as Sammler sees Elya’s body, he 
understands that Elya has met the terms of his contract. And, 
as Sammler concludes, we know those terms. 

During this period, Malamud’s works reveal the Jewish 
self as metaphorically all selves and as hapless as all human- 
ity. For Malamud, Jewish history preserves if not the, at least 
a moral imagination. In an interview with Shlomo Kidrin in 
1968 (“Malamud Explains Jewish Contribution to U.S. Writ- 
ing,” reprinted in Conversations with Bernard Malamud, ed. 
Lawrence Lasher, 1991), Malamud pointed out that he envi- 
sioned the Jew as a metaphor for “‘universal man?” For “‘ev- 
ery man is a Jew” even if he is unaware of this. 

In Malamud’s fiction, empathy and compassion are 
shown by the powerless because the powerful have lost this 
humanly defining response. They refuse or are unable to ac- 
cept a common life. While hardly mandated by Jewish law, 
concern for others at the expense of self becomes authorized 
as a recognition that we are bound to others as we are bound 
to our notion of our best selves. “But if I am for myself only,” 
Hillel asks in Pirkei Avot, “what am I?” An encounter with 
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God becomes the daily encounter with an unfinished self 
and society. 

Arguably his best work, Dubin’s Lives (1979) deals with 
the quarrel between art and the ordered life: the opposition 
rendered as the struggle between Hellenism and Hebraism. 
The knowing of terms is Sammler’s pathos. For Malamud’s 
Dubin, action itself is unsettling, destabilizing his notion of 
himself. In terms of the novel, Dubin’s character remains a 
theory read in the light of experience. Malamud depicts Du- 
bin’s limited abilities to live within the poetics of Hellenism, to 
nurture the instincts that D.H. Lawrence praised as authori- 
tative and liberating. 

Dubin is a middle-aged man, an eminent biographer, liv- 
ing in a now loveless marriage. While working on his Passion 
of D.H. Lawrence, he is swept by desire for the young Fanny 
Bick, whom he thinks of as “Venus revived.” Of course, pas- 
sion’s ambiguity - need as well as desire - serves the book 
well. Dubin is helpless before his procreant urge. His pathos 
is his struggle to hold his idea of himself to account, and yet, 
to know that he will be tormented by its constraints: fidelity, 
honesty, and clarity. Dubin’s life is Hebraic pain, as Emma 
Lazarus so aptly termed it: the Jew’s abject bow before the 
culture of Hellas. 

As Dubin hopefully enters this liaison, replete with hu- 
miliation and deception, he is reminded that he is now liv- 
ing Lawrence's myth of the natural self. Lying with Fanny in 
her New York apartment, he thinks he comprehends what 
Lawrence has meant by his celebration of paganism. Never- 
theless, Malamud will not grant Dubin an easeful sensuality. 
Looking out the bedroom window, he sees a Jew praying in 
a synagogue. Dismissing the idea of a God ever listening to 
humanity, Dubin wonders, wistfully, whom should he pray 
for? 

The image of a people apart claims him. Whereas Mal- 
amud ignores the Hebraic celebration of sexuality, he does 
not diminish the antisemitic notion of the Jew as an intruder 
within nature. Jogging along a road near his rural home, a 
farmer on horseback comes alongside him. Pointing to trac- 
tors bulldozing trees, the farmer shrilly raises the notion of 
deicide. The Jews, the farmer declaims, are “crucifyin’” the 
land. The spectral Lawrence confronts Dubin, hectoring him 
that his Jewish mind opposes “the active Male Principle.” The 
Jew fears “primal impulses.” 

Malamud’s struggle for the novel’s ending is his labor for 
equipoise between Hebraism and Hellenism. On the crest of a 
renewed youthfulness, Dubin had declaimed that he wanted 
all of life. This Faustian wish is granted. Comforting his daugh- 
ter who believes that Zen will bring her serenity, he argues 
that Jews do not withdraw from the world. In the last scene, 
Dubin, who now all too chaotically lives in the world, rushes 
from mistress to wife, holding his “half-stiffened phallus ... 
for his wife with love.” Even given the clumsiness of this end- 
ing, there is a victory over irresoluteness. The triumph is not 
Dubin’, though it is of his making. Fanny has been encour- 
aged by him to fashion a purposeful life. 
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In her “Innovation and Redemption: What Literature 
Means” (found in Art & Ardor), Cynthia Ozick accentuates 
the claim that literature “is the moral life” Repelled by the no- 
tion that one could abandon moral judgment in art, that one 
could wrest art away from its all-too-real address of the hu- 
man situation, she argues that those who assert that the moral 
sense in art is irrelevant are part of the Hellenic legacy. Writers 
under the influence of Hellas invariably lead to Hellas. Ozick’s 
“Preface” to Bloodshed and Three Novellas (1976) enhances 
these claims. “Usurpation (Other People’s Stories)” invokes 
what Ozick calls the “dread of imagination.” As Ozick puts 
it, “Usurpation” militates against Apollo. The story counters 
“magic and mystification” because the drive to create stories 
can lead to the worshipping of idols, to adoring the “magi- 
cal event.” (A good companion piece is Heine’s “The Greek 
Gods.”) However, Ozick wonders if the urge to write stories 
is another form of idolization. 

From “The Pagan Rabbi” (found in the accessible The Pa- 
gan Rabbi and Other Stories, 1971) through “Usurpation (Other 
People’s Stories)” to The Cannibal Galaxy (1983) through The 
Messiah of Stockholm (1987) and to her Heir to the Glimmer- 
ing World (2004), Ozick embroiders this theme, She poses 
the American-Jewish writer’s dilemma: what can be heard 
both within and outside what Ozick has called the liturgical 
voice of Jewish writing? Saul *Tchernichowsky, and his poem 
about obeisance to Hellas, “Before the Statue of Apollo,’ haunt 
Ozick’s work. Her fiction suggests that if Jewish writers accept 
the heritage of abomination, reading their own lives within 
gentile myth, they worship the forbidden on its own terms. 
As she puts it in Bloodshed and Three Novellas, the Canaan- 
ite idols will speak of such a writer “in the language of the 
spheres, kike” 

Her Heir to the Glimmering World (2004) strongly de- 
fends the tradition of Jewish commentary that is an unfolding 
address to creation and Covenant. Such meditation is also a 
renewal of the human. The novel encloses fables of identity 
within each other, asking what acts of interpretation and en- 
hancement sustain self and community. Told through the eyes 
of a young woman, Rose, the book takes two figures — the 
Bear Boy and Professor Mitwisser — as examples of Karaitism. 
Ozick’s deployment of *Karaites in both historical and literary 
usages suggests its boundaries. In her “Toward a New Yiddish,” 
she contends that the New Critics are “Christian Karaites,” ex- 
tracting the text from the richness of human circumstance, 
and hence making it an idol. In “Innovation and Redemption,’ 
she marks the Karaites as those who would obey the strict let- 
ter without accepting its halo of meaning. 

At the novel’s center are James A’Bair (known as Bear 
Boy, called so after being the model for his father’s illustrated 
children’s books ) and Prof. Mitwisser, a scholar of Karaitism. 
Both seek a return (the latter in text; the former, in self) to an 
original state of being, free of elaboration by others. Called a 
Karaite by Mrs. Mitwisser, James (who is Mitwisser’s patron) 
wants to throw off his identity as Bear Boy. He wants to fash- 
ion anew his own individuality by acts of self-will. He ends 
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as a suicide, the classic argument for self-determination. Pur- 
suing the meaning of a fragment by al-*Kirkisani, a Karaite 
writer, Mitwisser, discovers this figure is a unique theologi- 
cal rebel. As Mitwisser argues, al-Kirkisani “receives, in order 
to refuse.” Mitwisser understands that he has comprehended 
al-Kirkisani’s grand renunciation, a descent into a depth in 
which, finally there is only the authentic divinity, a God “who 
disbelieves in man.” This God is God “the heretic.” Mitwisser’s 
claim, though, may well be untenable. His work and conclu- 
sions, returning to an unelaborated tradition, an ever-present 
moment of the new, have been too hasty. 

More so than any other American-Jewish writer, Philip 
Roth’s work encompasses the history of contemporary Amer- 
ica. His last novels, those narrated by Nathan Zuckerman, 
depict an America that remains, in spite of its contradictory 
promises of freedom, a nation in which Jews can determine 
their identities. Set against this freedom is the stabilizing norm 
of American myth: the pastoral as possessed by the Ameri- 
can consciousness. This pastoral is offered through images 
and dreams that ennoble, even in tragic defeat, Roth’s char- 
acters. An “arcadian mountain,” a farmhouse, a lake, a life of 
abundance and achieved repose — these constitute an Amer- 
ican myth of imagined completeness. As Roth well makes 
clear, this cluster of images and ideas, delusory or not, holds 
chaos at bay. 

Roth’s America (of American Pastoral, 1997; I Married 
a Communist, 1998; and The Human Stain, 2000) reveals the 
broken self, one bereft of the adequate, morally informing 
community. His works offer a reading of the fables of Amer- 
ican culture lauding autonomy, eradication of the past, and 
the planned life. Even so, these novels catalogue private and 
public injustices that the spirit cannot heal: murder, betrayal, 
malevolence, slander, and gossip. 

Roth’s gift for discerning the large drift of American mo- 
res, its claims for an invented self, describes both the comic 
and tragic art of these works. The endings of these novels 
are caustic, setting the tragic undoing of individuals by their 
own wishes, within an indifferent nature. Foreground and 
background no longer comport. The self’s putative grandeur 
has long been diminished. The pastoral images suffusing his 
novels belittle the passions animating his characters. His self- 
confident American Jews survive only by a creative deception: 
assurance. Neither good intentions nor communal traditions 
stay their pathos. In fact, their Judaism is civic and thin. It 
is a fidelity to the lessons of democracy learned from hard- 
working parents, from neighborhoods, and schools - all of 
which evoke the poignancy of youthful beliefs still inform- 
ing the present. 

In these three novels, an older Nathan Zuckerman bears 
witness. He records the fates of those whose acculturation is 
ironic and bitter. His sensibilities and frailties (variously, can- 
cer, a by-pass operation, and deliberate seclusion near Athena 
College) shape his narrations. In turn, these traits fund his 
ideas of the self and history. The reader is never far from Na- 
than’s New Jersey childhood and the work-ethic of the Jewish 
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aristocrats, who probably acted, like other Parthian nobles, 
as local strongmen. In attempting to create a central admin- 
istration for the Jewish community, the exilarch found useful 
the well-trained lawyers coming out of the Pharisaic-rabbinic 
schools, who were eager to enforce “the Torah” as they had 
learned it in Pharisaic traditions, and, unlike the Jewish no- 
bility, were dependent solely upon the exilarch for whatever 
power they might exercise. For his part, the exilarch made use 
of the rabbinical bureaucrats to circumvent the power of the 
local Jewish nobility. Their claim to exposit “the whole Torah” 
as revealed to Moses at Sinai would have won for themselves 
and their patron considerable popular attention and support. 
The Palestinian schools after 140 were anxious to retain con- 
trol of the new academies in Babylonia. When, therefore, in 
about 145 c.E. Hananiah, a nephew of R. Joshua b. Hananiah, 
presumed to proclaim the Jewish calendar in Babylonia, the 
Palestinians sent two sages, one of them the grandson of the 
last high priest in Jerusalem, to rebuke him (Ber. 63a; TJ, Sanh. 
1:2, 19a; Ned. 6:13, 40a). 


Sasanian Period 

The change of dynasty from Arsacids to Sasanians represented 
more than the mere exchange of one Iranian royal family for 
another. The Parthians had, as stated, few, if any, cultural pre- 
tensions. They bore no special fealty to a particular divinity 
or cult. They ruled their vast empire mostly through local sa- 
traps or (as in the Jewish instance) ethnic-religious figures, 
dependent upon them for legitimation, but bound mainly by 
ties of feudal loyalty. Throughout the whole period of their 
rule, they made extensive use of the Jews, in particular, as al- 
lies in international politics and trade. When Artapan v fell, 
Rav lamented, “The bond is parted” (Av. Zar. 1ob-11a), and 
rightly so, for the ancient alliance between Iran and Israel in 
Babylonia had come to an end. 

The Sasanians on the other hand sought not merely to 
reign but to rule. They originated as a priestly family in a tem- 
ple in Staxr, in Fars (Persia), and never neglected the divini- 
ties who, they believed, had favored them with a royal throne 
and empire. They moreover determined to rule directly, not 
merely through feudal powers, and so established great bu- 
reaus of administration in the capital Ctesiphon. They claimed 
the Achaemenids as their ancestors, and intended to recreate 
the glorious empire of their alleged forebears, including its 
religion. Unlike the Arsacids, they had had no experience in 
ruling a heterogeneous population. While the Arsacid Em- 
pire had gradually expanded from northeastern Iran so that 
it slowly gained experience in governing Hellenes, Jews, Syr- 
ians, Babylonians, and other Semites, not to mention other 
Iranian peoples, the Sasanians came to power suddenly. They 
emerged in a few years from the obscurity of a provincial tem- 
ple to the authority of the whole Iranian Empire. They sup- 
posed, therefore, that they might quickly convert everyone to 
the worship of Ohrmazd, Anahita, and other divinities held 
sacred in Persia proper, and they founded a “state-church,’ 
hierarchically organized just like the secular bureaucracy, to 
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achieve just that end. As a result the situation for Jewry sud- 
denly deteriorated. 

The Sasanian administration used the Mazdean reli- 
gion to strengthen its hold on Iran proper, including Babylo- 
nia, as well as on Armenia, Georgia, Adiabene, and other re- 
gions. The Jews probably suffered, but certainly not alone. The 
times of Ardashir (224-41) proved difficult. There are, how- 
ever, few unequivocal accounts of “persecutions of the Jews” 
or of Judaism. Two important talmudic stories show that the 
status of the Jewish community had changed radically. First, 
the Babylonian Talmud, Bava Kamma 1174 contains the story 
of the execution of capital punishment in a Babylonian Jew- 
ish court by R. Kahana. Rav thereupon said, “Until now, the 
Greeks [= Parthians], who did not punish bloodshed, were 
here, but now the Persians, who do punish bloodshed, are 
here.’ R. Kahana was advised to flee to Palestine. Second, R. 
Shila administered lashes to a man who had intercourse with 
a gentile woman. The man informed against the Jewish judge, 
who successfuly hoodwinked the Persian agent (frestak) who 
had come to investigate the execution of judgment without 
proper government authorization (hermana). These stories 
prove that the status of the Jewish government required re- 
negotiation. Apparently at the outset the Jews supposed they 
could continue as before. The Sasanian regime quickly made it 
clear that they could not. There are, moreover, some references 
to “decrees against Judaism.” The Babylonian Talmud, Yevamot 
63b, records that the Mazdean Mobads “decreed concerning 
meat... the baths... and they exhumed the dead.” Use of fire 
on Mazdean festivals was restricted; Rav was asked whether 
one may move a Hanukkah lamp “on account of the Magi” 
on the Sabbath (Shab. 45a). An equivocal reference suggests 
that “the Persians destroyed synagogues” (Yoma 10a). In any 
event, Jews clearly at this time preferred the rule of Rome, as 
is clear from Rav’s statement (Shab. 11a). 

When *Shapur I came to power in 242, however, he ex- 
tended freedom of religious and cultural life to all the dispa- 
rate peoples of the Iranian Empire, hoping eventually to unify 
the disparate empire, possibly through the syncretistic teach- 
ing of Mani, who included in his pantheon Jesus, Zoroaster, 
and Buddha (though not Moses). Further, since the Persians 
planned to renew war with the West, it was to Shapur’s advan- 
tage to reconcile the peoples of the Tigris-Euphrates Valley, 
whose brethren lived on the other side of the frontier. Shapur’s 
success with Babylonian Jewry was complete. During his raid 
into Asia Minor in 260, he besieged Caesarea-Mazaca, the 
greatest city in Cappadocia. The Talmud (mx 26a) reports 
that when the amora Samuel heard Shapur had slain 12,000 
Jews there, “he did not rend his clothes.” The same account 
reports that Shapur told Samuel he had never killed a Jew in 
his life, “but the Jews of Caesarea-Mazaca had brought it on 
themselves.” In the west, however, Shapur’s armies pillaged, 
burned, and killed; they were out not to build a new empire 
in the Roman Orient, but to destroy an old one. So the Jews, 
among other peoples behind the Roman lines, fought for their 
lives and for Rome. A far greater threat to Babylonian Jewry 
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families he knew. His own limitations are strengths. He admits 
that writing is revealing and concealing. As a result, he dis- 
covers himself while he is compelled to write about lives that 
have been unimaginable to him. (The most salient analogue 
in American letters is Faulkner’s Absalom, Absaloml, in which 
Quentin and Shreve invent Southern history, shredding its 
empirical nature to lay bare its fables of race and identity.) 

Nathan reminds the reader that the novelist always gets 
it wrong. As he puts it, he is given to dream a realistic chron- 
icle. His narrations, though, are far from this. They question 
his own sense of self, so much so that he is forced to change 
his life. He, and those whose lives he imagines he has recon- 
structed, discover that the past can neither be betrayed nor 
buried. As I Married A Communist’s Murray Ringold puts it, 
quoting Shakespeare, “‘And thus the whirligig of time brings 
in his revenges.” 

Nathan invokes Greek tragedy and Shakespearean drama; 
he echoes Fitzgerald and Faulkner; he is never far from Tur- 
genev and Tolstoy, pushing his work into the great narrative 
of human failing, attendant upon success and arrogance. Na- 
than strains to find the majesty of failure within the seem- 
ing normalcy of lives: lives which cannot bear the gravity of 
such tragedy until they represent a summa and summation 
of what we recognize as an American character. The endings 
of his novels are less resolutions than they are commentaries 
about a civilization opposing the soft pastoral to its intent: the 
present cannot sustain myth. The pastoral now judges human 
incompleteness. In Nathan’s understanding, it is the human 
stain that we must accept. 

Roth's American Pastoral has as companion pieces both 
the novels of Russian moral realism and those classics of lit- 
erature that speak directly to the ironies of naiveté: Tolstoy 
and Fitzgerald come easily to mind. For Nathan, the pull of 
his Jewish past unprepares him for the astonishing present. 
Nathan's idea of his childhood separates obligation from in- 
dulgence. The place of his boyish years was marked by indus- 
triousness, he remembers. “The goal was to have goals...” 

The novel's protagonist, Seymour “Swede” Levov, a man 
without wit or irony as Nathan points out, enacts his under- 
standing of America. A high school hero (Nathan calls Swede 
“the household Apollo” of the community's Jews), and a for- 
mer Marine, he is raised on the virtues of responsibility and 
rationality. His self-imposed civic obligations and his concern 
for his family’s glove manufacturing business make him stay 
in Newark, a city ruined by crime and riots. 

The Swede has moved away, literally and communally, 
from the Jewish past of his father, and the Jews of his neigh- 
borhood. He marries a gentile, former Miss New Jersey and 
buys a farmhouse in the countryside, Old Rimrock, where 
his wife breeds cattle. American culture is both his charmed 
pastoral, and his destruction. His, and America’s, dreams of 
insulation from violence by means of affluence, distance, and 
cultural myth are porous. His daughter, Merry, is responsible 
for the bombing of a local general store and post-office, kill- 
ing one person. Fleeing her home, she is passed along a radi- 
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cal underground railway, aided in her flight, at first, by friends 
of the Swede. She becomes the nightmare of America’s choice. 
She matures. She becomes expert at bomb-making, and later 
kills other people. Finally, starving herself and incapable of 
recognizing the horror of her crimes, she meets with her fa- 
ther, telling him she has become a Jain. 

The last blow that the Swede takes is at a dinner party 
in his house. He realizes his wife is having an affair; that his 
daughter can no longer be defined as a sweet, gentle child ma- 
nipulated by radicals, and that Merry’s therapist and the thera- 
pist’s husband have sheltered the child after the first bombing, 
leaving him in anguished ignorance of his daughter's where- 
abouts. At the same time, his father leaves the table, trying to 
coax a drunk, mentally ill woman to eat. She stabs him close 
to the eye. At the end of this chaos, a dinner guest sarcasti- 
cally laughs at the fragility of seemingly “robust things.” Roth’s 
last lines - how sarcastically Olympian - ask what could be 
wrong with them? “What on earth is less reprehensible than 
the life of the Levovs?” 

The novel takes unredeemable action as its center. Its Job- 
like litany of disease and death, success and affliction are built 
upon Nathan’s recollection of one of the Swede’s childhood 
books, The Kid from Tomkinsville. This book is a counter-nar- 
rative of American promise. The book is spun around baseball, 
yet in the book every success is met with disappointment and 
“accident.” At one point, Nathan considers entitling his own 
account of the Swede as The Kid from Keer Avenue. 

American Pastoral explores the stabilizing myths of the 
older generation of its Jews. It also depicts unforeseen conse- 
quences: the fables of revolution that children such as Merry 
use to define American history and social justice. An illumi- 
nating, elementary morality is destroyed within civic life. Yet 
the Swede is also morally sightless. At the dinner party, the 
Swede believes that Merry has opened his eyes; she has made 
him see. He is, however, no blind seer. He is only someone 
who understands his own self-deceptions as well as those of 
others. American Pastoral becomes an elegy for Nathan’s and 
the Swede'’s youth. Nathan's grasp of his own mortality, and 
the Swede'’s death from cancer address the mortal heritage: the 
self’s fate is particular. It cannot be determined. 

I Married a Communist carries on the grand theme of 
social realism: a protagonist who is undone by willed self-ig- 
norance. The novel depicts the career of Ira Ringold who has 
tried to prevent his past from engulfing man. His education 
is crisis, as well as a dogmatic Communist Party reading of 
crisis. The theme of what sort of education can America pro- 
vide is a durable one, and finds its great examples in Dreiser's 
An American Tragedy, Farrell’s Studs Lonigan, and Wright's 
Native Son. With Roth's novel, the American Jew enters again 
this pedagogy of insincerity. 

Ira’s life is a series of duplicities. A Communist who is 
exposed by a conniving gossip columnist and politician; a 
youthful murderer on the run; a radio actor married to Eve 
Frame, a Jewish antisemite; a husband beset by Eve's tyran- 
nical daughter, Sylphid - these are the shards of Ira’s life. His 
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marriage and desire for a family are shields. They protect him 
from his childhood, his violent anger and HUAC. 

Ira, and his well-intentioned brother, Murray, a high- 
school English teacher, represent American-Jewish types. 
For Murray, education is an education in the culture of de- 
mocracy. He succeeds because he thinks America nourishes 
a liberalizing culture of reason and opportunity. Ira also suc- 
ceeds; his path away from the past is the Party. Yet both fail: 
Murray’s wife is killed, in part, because of his liberal good will. 
Ira’s understanding of others and himself is destroyed by ide- 
ology. Murray Ringold’s pronouncement about his brother is 
final and decisive: “He never discovered his life.” His judgment 
upon himself is just as bitter: the myth of his own goodness 
was his “final delusion” Nathan, who has listened to Murray’s 
story for six nights, later looks at the heavens. They are part of 
a universe without conflict, fixed by no human machination. 
“The stars,’ he reflects, “are indispensable.” 

Nathan appears again in The Human Stain. The title's al- 
lusion is multiple, referring to the infamous stain on Lewin- 
sky’s dress, the imperfection of being human, and the stain of 
skin color. Its protagonist is Coleman Silk, an African Ameri- 
can, who decides as a young man that he could pass the color 
line. And he does. His journey from his East Orange, New Jer- 
sey past to his professorship in the classics at Athena college, 
is a bargain made to protect what Nathan calls “the elaborate 
clockwork” of his life. Coleman has broken with his mother, 
and siblings, invented himself as a Russian Jew, and has mar- 
ried Iris Gittelman. 

His life is undone because of political incorrectness. “Do 
they exist or are they spooks?” he asks his class about two 
missing students. “Spooks” is the word that undoes him. The 
two students are black. Silk is accused of racism. He is unde- 
fended and shunned by his colleagues. He is also victimized 
by a parody of the academic woman, Delphine Roux, who 
presents herself as a French “depaysee” professor, stranded at 
Athena College, and persecuted by Coleman. Sending a letter 
that is meant to intimidate Coleman, revealing his affair with 
Faunia, a seemingly illiterate woman, who works as a janitor, 
Delphine begins by writing “Everyone knows...” 

This phrase resounds in Nathan's narrative: it is banal, 
reducing the complexity of life to malicious gossip. For what 
“everyone knows” opposes the revelation of the novel. Na- 
than opens up what had been seen as the simple arrogance 
and stubbornness of Coleman’s life. Nathan enfolds the time- 
worn American fable of self-invention within the pattern 
of tragedy. Yet, as Nathan has mentioned elsewhere, litera- 
ture depends upon particularity, upon the authenticity and 
uniqueness of character. His strategy, as always, recreates the 
painful moments when the self is recalled to its past, when its 
vaunting sense of individuality is caught by the furies that are 
the haunting of the past. Coleman’s pedagogy speaks to his 
life - and to Nathan's art: the rage of Achilles, the Greek gods’ 
quarrels, the cruelty exposing the human stain. Coleman's 
grandeur is his refusal to abandon his calibrated life. His re- 
fusal is also his fate. 
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Nathan's meditation on Coleman's life becomes Roth’s di- 
alogue with classical literature. Hellenism and Hebraism con- 
front one another: can Hebraism be usurped or even adopted 
in order to judge as well as present Hellenism? The books epi- 
graph about blood expiation is taken from Oedipus Rex, be- 
speaking both an identity and a destiny that are interwoven. 
Roth easily leads the reader to one of Coleman’s lectures, as 
Nathan reconstructs it. In a course dealing with heroes, gods, 
and myths, Coleman ironically encapsulates the crisis of his 
life and the recurrent despair of the epic hero. There is no re- 
pose for the Greek warrior, for The Iliad’s opening lines, Cole- 
man declaims, provide European literature with its origin. 
The rage of Achilles, Coleman points out, is like “a barroom 
brawl.” Faunia’s ex-husband is Nathan's Americanization of the 
Greek warrior. Les Farley is a Viet Nam veteran, at the mercy 
of trauma and rage. He is cunning, stalking Faunia and Cole- 
man, and, Nathan believes, later forces their car off a road so 
that they are killed. 

To borrow Arendt’s now classic phrase, Nathan confronts 
the banality of evil. For Nathan, it is a leave-taking. His roman- 
tic indulgence of the solitudinous life is over. The novel ends 
with Nathan looking at Les Farley who is ice fishing. Nathan 
calls the scene “pure and peaceful,’ a man fishing alone on an 
“arcadian mountain.’ It is a vision particularly fitting. It calls 
for, as Nathan himself has called for, an end to a deception 
so enormous and with such entitlement that America can no 
longer be looked upon as a civilization commensurate with 
unconstrained dreams. 

[Lewis Fried (24 ed.)] 
POETRY. Jewish-American poetry since 1970 has come into 
its own. A relative late-bloomer compared to Jewish-American 
drama and prose fiction, this genre has virtually exploded in 
the past 35 years, producing a rich and diverse body of work 
representing nearly all aspects of Jewish life and thought in the 
United States. The earlier 20'* century witnessed the publica- 
tion of a number of important Jewish poems, such as Louis 
*Zukofsky’s Poem Beginning “The” (1928) and “A”-12 (1950-51), 
and Allen *Ginsberg’s Kaddish (1961). It was also the period 
during which Charles *Reznikoff (1894-1976), the one major 
American poet who wrote consistently about Jewish experi- 
ence, produced nearly all his work. By contrast, the post-1970 
period encompasses much of the careers of a number of im- 
portant poets for whom Jewish experience is fundamental 
to their writing in terms of both form and content. We also 
see an increasingly serious engagement not only with Jew- 
ish-American daily life, but, perhaps even more importantly, 
with traditional Jewish texts and textuality, and with Jewish 
philosophy, religious practice, ritual and belief. 

As is true of other literary genres and the arts in gen- 
eral, a widening and deepening of what it means to be Jew- 
ish in America marks the poetry of recent times. Never an 
“jmmigrant” or “ethnic” literature to the same extent as Jew- 
ish-American fiction, Jewish-American poetry at its most 
profound addresses longstanding concerns of the Jewish 
worldview that are, in effect, reconceived through American 
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history and culture. Then again, this recent work cannot be 
truly understood and appreciated without taking important 
trends and schools in modern American poetry into account; 
thus Jewish-American poetry must be recognized as a pecu- 
liar fold in a set of American literary and cultural concerns 
that have roots extending at least as far back as early-20" cen- 
tury modernism. This is especially true in regard to matters of 
style and form: the traditional English versification of a “Jew- 
ish” poem by Anthony Hecht or John Hollander is a far cry 
from the avant-garde practices shaping an equally “Jewish” 
poem by Jerome Rothenberg or Charles Bernstein. Because 
American poetry of the last 30 years has been marked by vig- 
orous debate - if not outright conflict - in regard to issues of 
style, voice, personal and group identity, canon formation, 
and cultural institutionalization, we must acknowledge at the 
outset that recent Jewish-American poets have both shaped 
and been shaped by concerns that extend well beyond Jew- 
ishness per se. 

This is clearly the case for those figures who have also 
made significant contributions to the poetics of Jewish-Ameri- 
can poetry. The first of these poet-critics whom we will con- 
sider is Allen *Grossman (1932- ). Grossman’s engagement 
with Judaism dates from his first collection of poems, A Har- 
lot’s Hire (1961) and remains constant throughout his career. 
Deeply influenced by the Anglo-American Romantic tradi- 
tion (his first critical study was on Yeats, and he has written 
distinguished essays on Whitman and Crane), Grossman 
acknowledges himself to be “a high-style writer,” since “The 
high style is the style of high hope.” Using elevated rhetoric, 
cunning irony, and phantasmagoric imagery, Grossman syn- 
thesizes the Romantic sublime with Jewish psalmic utterance 
and a weirdly deadpan, midwestern American humor; the re- 
sult is one of the most unique voices in American poetry of 
the last 50 years. Thus in “The Song of the Lord,” the poet an- 
nounces that “The voice of the Lord opens the gates of day,’ 
while in “How to do things with tears,” he affirms that “In thy 
springs, O Zion, are the water wheels / of my mind!” At the 
same time, however, Grossman raises doubts about the rela- 
tionship of Jewish belief to the poetic imagination. As he de- 
clares in “Out of the Blue,” “The meaning of the world / Is be- 
ing made in defiance of the Jew.” 

What Grossman means by this enigmatic statement - 
along with many others in his passionately propaedeutic and 
dialogical poems - can only be understood in relation to the 
“long schoolroom” (the phrase comes from Yeats’ “Among 
School Children”) that constitutes the body of his writings on 
poetics, gathered in The Sighted Singer (1992) and The Long 
Schoolroom: Lesson in the Bitter Logic of the Poetic Principle 
(1997). The latter is particularly important for Jewish poetry, 
for it contains his early, penetrating review of Ginsberg’s Kad- 
dish, his article on “Holiness,” originally written for the col- 
lection Contemporary Jewish Religious Thought, and above all, 
“Jewish Poetry Considered as a Theophoric Project,’ arguably 
one of the most profound essays ever written on poetry and 
the Jewish literary imagination. The argument of this essay is 
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too complex to be rehearsed here, but Grossman’s self-con- 
sciously problematic idea of Jewish poetry as “theophoric,’ ice. 
“God-bearing;’ and dedicated to a “culture of holiness,” actu- 
ally stands in partial opposition to poetic creation as it is con- 
ventionally understood. For Grossman, “the Jew’s one word 
(the Jew’s poem of which I write) does not ‘create; for that 
would be redundant, but repeats the one word [God’s Word, 
the Word of Holiness and Presence] that is.” Be that as it may, 
Grossman still concludes that the Jewish poet, dedicated to 
God’s Presence, the Shechinah, “has an obligation to construct 
the place where ‘Light and Law are manifest’ to which the na- 
tions may come because it is where they are.” 

The Jewish invocation of the Shekhinah and its concomi- 
tant call to the nations lead us to a second highly influential 
figure in recent Jewish-American poetry, Jerome Rothen- 
berg (1931- ). A leading figure in the ethnopoetics move- 
ment, Rothenberg is a prolific poet, translator and antholo- 
gist whose influential work synthesizes the anthropological 
study of “primitive” cultures with the experimental practices 
of American and European modernism. Rothenberg sees in 
the Jews a “primal people,” and understands Jewish culture, 
back to its most archaic origins, as sharing with other tribal 
cultures a power of poesis or imaginative making: “magic, 
myth, & dream; earth, nature, orgy, love; the female presence 
the Jewish poets named Shekinah.” This quote comes from 
the “Pre-Face” to Rothenberg’s A Big Jewish Book (1978; re- 
published in a shorter version as Exiled in the Word, 1989), 
co-edited with the translator Harris Lenowitz. Constructed 
along the lines of his other ethnographically-inspired literary 
anthologies, A Big Jewish Book juxtaposes modern and tradi- 
tional texts, orthodox and heretical, religious and secular, to 
present an immense collage of Jewish poesis, understood as “an 
inherently impure activity of individuals creating reality from 
all conditions & influences at hand.” For Grossman, the Shek- 
hinah represents the unique, monological nature of a Jewish 
poetry of presence, whereas for Rothenberg, the Shekhinah 
as Jewish muse links the Jews to all other peoples through the 
universality of poetic activity. 

The “inherently impure activity” of Jewish poesis is no- 
where more in evidence than in Rothenberg’s Poland/1931 
(1974). Described by the poet as “an experimental attempt to 
explore, and recover, ancestral sources in the world of Jewish 
mystics, thieves, and madmen,’ this “supreme Yiddish surreal- 
ist vaudeville” is both an exercise in deep parody of Jewish rit- 
ual and textual practices and an altogether serious enactment 
of a “timeless” ancestral world. Beginning in a mythic Jewish 
Poland (which owes a great deal to the fiction of I.B. Singer), 
the book progresses through the immigration to America of 
the primal Jewish couples, Esther K. and Leo Levi, to culmi- 
nate in the outrageous sexual conquest of the American west 
in the final poem, “Cokboy.” Yet Rothenberg’s vision of Jew- 
ish life is not altogether comic: Khurbn e& Other Poems (1989) 
presents a wrenchingly bleak but equally uncanny vision of 
the Holocaust in Poland, based on the poet's visit to the town 
from which his parents emigrated in 1920, just twenty miles 
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from Treblinka. Gematria (1994), perhaps Rothenberg’s bold- 
est experiment in Jewish poetry, reworks into English the 
traditional interpretive system based on the numerological 
equivalents of the Hebrew alphabet, producing brief, exqui- 
site poems that read like dictated portents inscribed by one 
of the ancient Jewish kabbalists that this postmodern poet 
continually invokes. 

Kabbalah is also at the heart of Spectral Emanations 
(1978), John *Hollander’s greatest achievement in Jewish po- 
etry, though this elegant craftsman has written many other 
lyrics and sequences drawing on Jewish tradition and history. 
Hollander (1929-_) has also distinguished himself as a critic 
of English poetry, and his own work bears the mark of a poet 
who has immersed himself in the formal values of that tradi- 
tion. Measured, witty, and full of elegant word play, it nonethe- 
less rises often to the level of the sublime, and nowhere more 
frequently than in Spectral Emanations. Structured according 
to the colors of the spectrum, with a text for each color, the 
poem also purports to be a quest for the lost Menorah of the 
Temple in Jerusalem, carried off by the Romans when they 
destroyed the city in 70 c.£. Yet it is also an unfolding vision 
of God’s Presence through the figure of the Shekinah, who ap- 
pears in various guises throughout, and an attempt at tikkun, 
or mystical restoration of the vessels that contain the supernal 
lights of the godhead in kabbalistic myth. 

Like all of Hollander’s Jewish poems, Spectral Emanations 
reflects the poet’s observation, in his essay “The Question of 
American Jewish Poetry” (1988), “that the American Jewish 
poet can be either blessed or cursed by whatever knowledge he 
or she has of Jewish history and tradition.” Though his knowl- 
edge proves a blessing, Hollander also warns that “Literalness 
is the death of the poetic imagination, and all groups in the 
cultural community that speak for Jewishness will always be 
very literal about ‘Jewish experience’ is, as will all groups that 
want to speak for ‘American experience?” Thus Hollander, like 
nearly all Jewish American poets, refuses to recognize any re- 
ligious or cultural authority when it comes to the use of Jew- 
ish materials by the literary imagination. 

Nowhere is this more apparent than in the work of the 
feminist poet and critic Alicia Ostriker (1937- ). Vigorous, 
forthright, passionate and engaged, Ostriker’s poetry casts a 
wide net in regard to Jewish matters: she writes about Jew- 
ish-American family life, about the Holocaust, about religious 
ritual, and most especially, about the Hebrew scriptures. One 
of the most ambitious midrashists among Jewish-American 
poets, Ostriker returns again and again to biblical tales and 
figures, probing, revising, turning and transforming the tra- 
dition in the light of her sharply critical but deeply humane 
social and political commitments. Perhaps her boldest venture 
into midrash is The Nakedness of the Fathers: Biblical Visions 
and Revisions (1994), in which poetry and prose, narrative 
and hermeneutic, personal reflection and scholarly exege- 
sis are combined in a remarkably comprehensive reconsid- 
eration of nearly all the major tales and figures in the Torah. 
Concentrating on the nature of fatherhood and the tensions 
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of gender relations in these familiar texts, Ostriker decon- 
structs patriarchal power, opening a space for “the return of 
the mothers.” But in no sense does she dismiss or seek to dis- 
pense with the unpredictable God of the Fathers and his all 
too human patriarchs. An enlightened, modern rationalist, 
Ostriker, for all her passionate revisionism, insists on the no- 
tion of progress in Jewish history. For her, the original weight 
of Sinai dropped and upon Moses and the Israelites gradu- 
ally lessens over the course of time: ironically, Jewish accom- 
plishment, from those of King David to those of Maimonides 
to those of Kafka, Chagall, and Heifetz, lead her to “suppose 
that the mass of Sinai has decreased by the weight of a spar- 
row. Let it be pronounced we are making excellent progress. 
We are making history.” 

Such persistent tribal connections continue to reshape 
recent Jewish American poetry and poetics — or as Michael 
Heller puts it in his crucial poem “For Uncle Nat,’ “Not to 
make / Too much of it, but I know history / Stamps and re- 
stamps the Jew; our ways / Are rife with only momentary de- 
liverance.” In addition to a significant body of poems, many of 
them engaged not only with his own sense of identity but with 
the historical and philosophical dimensions of modern Jewish 
life, Heller (1937-_ ) is also the author of Living Root (2000), a 
brilliant memoir which braids together Heller’s family history, 
his early poetic development, midrashic commentary on his 
own poems, and more abstract, virtually kabbalistic consid- 
erations of language and being. Heller becomes, in effect, one 
of his own best critics, maintaining a striking sense of rigor 
and objectivity while at the same time gracefully illuminating 
his poems from within. Ranging from “Bialystock Stanzas,” 
a meditation on photographs of his ancestral hometown in 
Poland destroyed in the Holocaust, to “The American Jewish 
Clock,” a mordant consideration of the passage of generations 
in Jewish American life, to “Constellations of Waking,” a stir- 
ring elegy on the suicide of Walter Benjamin, the German Jew- 
ish writer who has profoundly influenced Heller’s work, the 
poems upon which Heller comments in Living Root constitute 
a remarkable tapestry of some of the most important moments 
of Jewish history and culture in the 20" century. 

Heller is also a wide-ranging, exceptionally nuanced 
critic of modern and postmodern poetry. Conviction’s Net of 
Branches (1985), the first full length study of the Objectivists, 
brings to light many of the ethical and linguistic concerns 
which make this largely Jewish group of poets one of the most 
important in 20'*-century American literature. More recently, 
Heller’s critical acumen has been confirmed with Uncertain 
Poetries (2005), a generous gathering of his essays, including 
pieces on George Oppen, Armand Schwerner, David Igna- 
tow, and poetry of the Holocaust. The collection also includes 
“Diasporic Poetics,’ a definitive consideration on the Jew- 
ish dimension of Objectivist poetry which contains some of 
the most far-reaching remarks on the Jewish-American po- 
etic sensibility. As Heller revisits his lifelong connection to this 
poetry, he concludes that “there is no such stable category 
as Jewishness.... What is religious, after all, are the very things 
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that question the boundaries of our being, which enable a tra- 
verse of psychic chasms, of difference and otherness.” Never- 
theless, “From so much utilitarian secularity, one might de- 
rive a nontheological theology of language, as if to say: thank 
Whomever (ironically of course) or whatever has designed 
this world. For I find new languages daily; I find that not all 
is written out, and that therefore I too am allowed to speak 
and write.” 

What Heller identifies as the “utilitarian secularity” of 
modern, urban America, dialectically generating “a nontheo- 
logical theology of language,’ may well serve as a paradigm for 
many recent Jewish-American poets, however different from 
each other they may be in terms of poetic style, as well as the 
particularities of their Jewish experience. Keeping in mind the 
extraordinary stylistic diversity of modern American poetry 
in general, it must also be stressed that many Jewish Ameri- 
can poets address Jewish matters (be they cultural, historical, 
political, religious, or, as is most often the case, biographical) 
only intermittently, and in relation to their other themes and 
interests. One may cite a major figure such as Adrienne *Rich 
(1929 ), for instance, who for much of her career hardly ad- 
dresses Jewish matters at all. An icon of modern feminism, 
Rich’s reputation is built on a complex, highly politicized body 
of poetry and prose in which issues of identity and shifting 
subject positions are continuously filtered through a resolute, 
passionate sense of self. Yet the ethical imperative that drives 
Rich’s work forward is decidedly Jewish, and her search for 
justice, as in the earlier instance of Muriel Rukeyser, one of 
Rich’s most important precursors, does indeed find expression 
in Jewish matters. A poem such “Yom Kippur 1984” (from 
Your Native Land, Your Life, 1986) begins with the resonant 
line “What is a Jew in solitude?” and explores the political and 
dilemmas of various marginalized social groups, rising to a 
prophetic intensity in its last lines, “when leviathan is endan- 
gered and Jonah becomes revenger.” 

The same ethical imperative and concern for the enliven- 
ing diversity of modern American culture can also be found 
in the work of Charles Bernstein (1950- ), one of the lead- 
ing figures of the Language poets, who has become one of the 
most widely-recognized and influential avant-garde literary 
groups of the last thirty years. Unlike Rich, whose political 
commitment is often expressed through a rhetoric of righ- 
teous biblical wrath, Bernstein's vision of community, related 
to what he calls “the civic practice of Jewishness,” often man- 
ifests itself more obliquely. His poetry is typically marked by 
a sly, mockingly self-conscious verbal play, owing as much 
to Borscht Belt comedy and the monologues of Lenny Bruce 
as to his more firmly “poetic” precursors like Gertrude Stein 
and Louis Zukofsky. As Bernstein puts it in “Poetry and/or 
the Sacred” (1999), “Against the priestly function of the poet 
or of poetry I propose the comic and bathetic, the awkward 
and railing: to be grounded horizontally in the social and not 
vertically in the ethers.” Again, much of Bernstein’s work is 
not explicitly engaged with Jewish matters; especially in the 
earlier part of his career, he adopts and furthers the defamil- 
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iarizing techniques of high modernism while developing a 
comic version of the “politics of the signifier” associated with 
postmodern literary theory. Yet Jewish cultural concerns are 
never remote from him. One of his best essays, “Reznikoff’s 
Nearness,’ carefully relates the earlier poet’s Jewishness not 
only to his subject matter, but to the seriality and discontinu- 
ities of his poetic forms. As for an instance of Jewishness in 
Bernstein's own poetry, consider the poem “Solidarity Is the 
Name We Give to What We Cannot Hold” (1996), consisting 
entirely of a long list of possible poetic identities carried to 
absurd lengths (“I am a serial poet, a paratactic poet, a / dis- 
junctive poet, a discombobulating poet / ... I am a capital- 
ist poet in Leningrad / and a socialist poet in St. Petersburg; 
/ a bourgeois poet at Zabar’s [the famous Manhattan deli]”). 
When the poem was reprinted in Jewish American Poetry: Po- 
ems, Commentary, and Reflections (see below), Bernstein of- 
fered the following commentary: “But is it Jewish? / - I think, 
probably, maybe so / But it could also be not Jewish / - Ex- 
actly.’ For Bernstein then, as for so many other recent Jewish 
writers, the indeterminate and decentered nature of modern 
Jewish identity becomes, paradoxically, the ground on which 
a new sense of the self can be established. 

The potential for comedy in the dilemmas of mod- 
ern Jewish identity is nowhere more in evidence than in 
Chelmaxioms (1977), a booklength poem by Allen Mandel- 
baum (1926- ). Mandelbaum, a translator noted for his mag- 
isterial versions of the Divine Comedy, the Aeneid, the Odyssey 
and the Metamorphoses, brings all his linguistic talents and 
breathtaking erudition (both classical and Jewish) to bear on 
this unique work, consisting of the “Maxims, Axioms, Maxi- 
oms of Chelm?” For Mandelbaum, “Chelm is the Diaspora writ 
small, but nurtured in the narrow compass of its walls by the 
scoriae, residues, sediments of all the encounters of the Jew 
in exile” But this Chelm is not the well known “counterfeit, 
usurping Chelm of Yiddish folklore...so derivative of - so 
indebted for its humor to - early German lumpen humor” 
Rather, Mandelbaum claims to write of “the echt Chelm, the 
meandering Chelm of the maxioms, which follow the non se- 
quiturs - yet arabesque - of talk of talk and talk of text, which 
mime the riverlike careers of the Oral Law and the Written 
Law but carry a cargo of alegalities.” Inhabited by wandering 
tribes of scholars (legalists, spinozists, kabbalists, etc.), Man- 
delbaum’s Chelm is a free-floating textual paradise forever re- 
maining to be uncovered, layer after layer, like Schliemann’s 
Troy. The poem is thus structured as a sequence of “Findings,” 
and its maxioms, Mandelbaum suggests, constitute a virtual 
third redaction of the Talmud, following those of Jerusalem 
and Babylon. Inspired by “the Perfect Woman?” (a.k.a. the Sab- 
bath Queen or Shekhinah), the scholars of Chelm pass through 
the various gates of their city engaged in endless disputation, 
conveyed to us through Mandelbaum’s elaborately rhymed 
lyrics and absurd but always elegant digressions, footnotes, 
and scoriae. 

Mandelbaum’s voice in Chelmaxioms is mediated by 
that of “the Hoarse Savant,” an inspired pedant, a kabbalis- 
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tic schlemiel who gathers the fragments of word and act and 
binds them into the semblance of a unified poem. He is a close 
relation to the “Scholar/Translator” through whom we re- 
ceive the text of Armand Schwerner’s long poem The Tab- 
lets (1999). This boldly experimental work, written over the 
course of thirty years, has been compared to such works as 
Charles Olson’s Maximus Poems and Zukofsky’s “A,” but in its 
fascination with archaeology, ethnography, and the textually 
restorative powers of philology, it resembles the more overtly 
Jewish Chelmaxioms as well. A colleague of Rothenberg’s in 
the ethnopoetics group, Schwerner (1927-1999) was also a 
translator, musician and performance artist, and like Rothen- 
berg, Schwerner’s interest in primitive and archaic cultures 
and their links to contemporary poetic practices is funda- 
mental to The Tablets and his other poetry. Genealogically, 
The Tablets goes back further than any other exercise in eth- 
nopoetics: it consists of a sequence of texts (mixing prose 
and poetry of various genres) that purports to be translations 
of Sumerian/Akkadian clay tablets more than four thousand 
years old. The “translations” and their commentaries come 
to us via Schwerner’s “Scholar/Translator,’ an eccentric, per- 
haps even mad figure in constant dialogue with the voices of 
the archaic past, and much of the weird humor of the work 
arises from the discrepancies between the Scholar/Transla- 
tor’s observations and the materials he has managed to deci- 
pher with varying degrees of certainty. Appended to the poem 
is Schwerner’s own “Tablets Journals / Divagations.” These 
fragmentary observations, aphorisms, reflections and self- 
criticisms, many of them brilliantly insightful, further com- 
plicate the issues of commentary and of the transmission of 
scriptural traditions so fundamental to a Jewish understand- 
ing of textuality. 

Thus, The Tablets, although neither ethnically nor his- 
torically “Jewish” in any overt fashion, is paradoxically one of 
the most important religious poems written by a Jew in recent 
years (though in all fairness, it should be noted that Schwer- 
ner, like a number of other prominent Jewish-American po- 
ets of his generation, such as Allen Ginsberg, was also a prac- 
ticing Buddhist). For Schwerner, the poem in the process of 
uncovering - and making - reality, is simultaneously an act of 
sanctification and an interrogation of the sacred. The archaeo- 
logical, linguistic, and paleographical methods of The Tablets 
lead us to reconsider some of our most reified assumptions 
about religious texts, scriptural canons, prophetic and priestly 
authority, and most importantly, the relation of the sacred to 
the profane. Positioned precisely in the space between ritual 
and scholarship, poetry and religion, Schwerner’s masterpiece 
effectively deconstructs these polarities and reinstates the pri- 
macy of the linguistic imagination. 

Given the radical degree to which The Tablets challenges 
what we have seen Michael Heller call any “stable category of 
Jewishness,’ Schwerner’s work represents a limit case for Jew- 
ish-American poetry. Be that as it may, within these limits or 
categories, Jewish Americans of a number of generations con- 
tinue to produce a richly varied body of work. The imminent 
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publication of Harvey Shapiro's The Sights Along the Harbor: 
New and Collected Poems, for instance, marks the triumphant 
culmination ofa career of over fifty years, which blends a Jew- 
ish search for “the Way” (halakah) with a sense of American 
openness and freedom that is also fully aware of the nation’s 
political failures and historical disasters. Shapiro (1924- ), 
who served as an Air Force gunner in World War 11 and went 
on to a distinguished career in journalism (including an eight- 
year editorship of the New York Times Book Review), repre- 
sents the richness of recent Jewish-American poetry as fully 
as any of his contemporaries. Shapiro starts out, like so many 
poets of his generation, as a formalist, though his style changes 
dramatically under the influence of the Objectivists, whom he 
met in New York City in the 1960s (he became particularly 
close to George Oppen). By then, he had already published 
Mountain, Fire, Thornbush (1961), one of the most vivid in- 
stances of (to use Allen Grossman's term) a “theophoric” po- 
etry, a poetry that participates in Jewish thought and history 
without being limited to a particular vision of Jewish ethnicity, 
but rather returns to biblical and rabbinic origins in order to 
understand the power of the Law and the overriding demands 
of the Holy. The elaborate rhetoric of this book will gradually 
modulate, in Shapiro's later work, into a looser, more conver- 
sational free verse, a greater sense of Objectivist economy, and 
the edgy, streetwise sound. With an eye that rivals Reznikoff’s 
for urban detail, and a voice inflected with the rhythms of 
both the synagogue and the jazz club, Shapiro's poetry since 
the 1970s has become one of the best representatives of a New 
York Jewish style: wry, wise, restless and suffused with a sense 
of the blessedness of what he calls, to borrow the title of one 
of his books, “a day’s portion” 

In 2000, at the start of a new millennium, a book ap- 
peared that suggests, perhaps better than any other collection 
or anthology, the continuities and future of Jewish-Ameri- 
can poetry. Edited by Jonathan N. Barron and Eric Murphy 
Selinger, Jewish American Poetry: Poems, Commentary, and 
Reflections offers a broad but also in-depth introduction to the 
field. In addition to a number of important historical and cul- 
tural analyses, it includes individual poems by twenty-six po- 
ets, along with their commentaries on the poems. This unique 
feature provides, as it were, a snapshot of contemporary Jew- 
ish-American poetry. The poems deal with virtually every as- 
pect of Jewish life and thought, from religious meditations to 
ethnic memories, from ancient visions to modern American 
scenes. They represent well known poets with established rep- 
utations (Gerald Stern, Anthony Hecht, C.K. Williams, Philip 
Levine, and a number of the poets already mentioned here) as 
well as poets in mid-career (Ammiel Alcalay, Jacqueline Os- 
herow, Bob Perelman, Norman Finkelstein). The commentaries 
are scholarly, playful, anecdotal, ironic, sentimental, intimate, 
hermeneutical, devout, profane. They convince the reader that 
Jewish-American poetry will continue to thrive, reflecting the 
remarkable heterogeneity and braided traditions of the culture 
from which it comes. 

[Norman Finkelstein (2"4 ed.)] 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, country in N. America. 
This article is arranged according to the following out- 
line: 
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United States-Israel Relations 


Introduction 

American Jewish history is the product of a unique New 
World environment. It is also the outcome of centuries of so- 
cial, religious, cultural, and political developments that re- 
flect the myriad complexity and cross-currents of the history 
of East and West in the modern era, including the distinctive 
role played by the Jews in a variety of Christian and Islamic 
host societies and settings. This article traces the evolution 
and shaping of American Jewish life over time, from the col- 
onization of North America in the early 17 century to the 
present age. It highlights broad themes and major topics in 
the American Jewish experience, examines divergent attitudes 
and perspectives on American Judaism, and investigates criti- 
cal historical junctures in the relationship between the Jews 
and American society. 

To understand the nature of American Jewish society 
and how American Jewry has organized itself for local, na- 
tional, and international purposes, several factors specific to 
this continental community must be borne in mind. First, it 
is important to note the relative youth of American Jewry, a 
post-emancipationist community virtually devoid of perse- 
cution and expulsion, themes of special significance in the 
history of Jewish civilization. The overwhelming majority 
of today’s American Jews date their arrival or that of their 
ancestors in America to the turn of the 19" century, the era 
in which czarist Russia's severe legal restrictions and wide- 
spread pogroms in Eastern Europe triggered the relocation 
of millions of Jews to Western Europe, Ottoman Palestine, 
and North and South America. To be sure, the first 23 Jews 
to settle in North America arrived in New Amsterdam (later 
New York) in 1654, but until the middle of the 19 century 
the total number of Jews in the United States was relatively 
sparse, especially in comparison to the vast numbers that ar- 
rived between 1881 and 1924. 

A distinctive historical paradox of American Jewish life 
is that it tends toward being both chaotically over-organized 
and lacking in any central organizational structure. In fact, 
American Jewish life is typified by decentralization and com- 
petition in the marketplace of ideas over the direction of its 
communal agenda, and there has never been a figure (such as 
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a chief rabbi) or group (such as the French General Assembly 
of Jews in the Napoleonic era) that can speak authoritatively 
for the entire Jewish community on social, religious, politi- 
cal, and philanthropic issues. The Council of Jewish Federa- 
tions, an umbrella framework of Jewish Federations from 
across the country, wields considerable authority in regional 
affairs and often seeks to influence matters of domestic and 
international policy. Meanwhile, a host of formidable coun- 
trywide membership organizations have grown over time to 
exercise a profound impact on American, Israeli, and global 
Jewish affairs. This is true of the secular arena — consider, for 
example, the variety of non-religious American Jewish activ- 
ity represented by the *American Israel Public Affairs Com- 
mittee (AIPAC), the *Anti- Defamation League, *Hadassah, the 
*Jewish Labor Committee, the *National Jewish Democratic 
Council, the *Republican Jewish Coalition, and the *World 
Jewish Congress - and the religious spectrum demarcated by 
the Reform, Conservative, and Orthodox synagogue move- 
ments. Competition among and between these and other 
branches of institutional American Jewish life can be vigor- 
ous, especially in matters of theology, community relations, 
and philanthropy. 

There have been frequent attempts in the United States 
to establish a central representative authoritative body of 
American Jews as well as strong counter pressure to preserve 
fragmentation, local autonomy, with large segments of the 
community refusing to become a part of any central organi- 
zation. The impulse towards unification of the wider Ameri- 
can Jewish community in the 20" century manifested itself 
in the “American Jewish Congress of 1917 and the *American 
Jewish Conference of 1943-45 and later in frameworks such 
as the *Conference of Presidents of Major American Jewish 
Organizations, the National Jewish Community Relations Ad- 
visory Council, and the General Assembly of the Council of 
Jewish Federations. More recently, the *United Jewish Com- 
munities was created in 1999 out of a merger of the Council of 
Jewish Federations, the United Jewish Appeal, and the United 
Israel Appeal to mobilize the energies of the American Jewish 
community. At the dawn of the 21° century, the United Jewish 
Communities constituted the fifth largest charity in the coun- 
try, with a combined income of over $2.2 billion. 

That no centralized authority exists in American Jewish 
life is, in large measure, a reflection of the anti-hierarchical 
model of American society as a whole. To borrow a phrase 
coined by the historian Ben Halpern, “America is different” 
in numerous ways, not only in size and age but, most impor- 
tantly, in the absence of any established church or govern- 
mental recognition or support of religion. This is markedly 
unlike other host societies in Europe and the Middle East 
where there are long histories of officially recognized Jewish 
Kultusgemeindes, chief rabbis, and other spokespeople. The 
American constitutional system has hallowed the separation 
of powers and the ban on any support of religious activities, 
which is strictly monitored by the courts and other organiza- 
tions, including many Jewish organizations, for any incursion 
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of government involvement in religious concerns. The Ameri- 
can tradition does not recognize the perpetuation of separate 
ethnic or linguistic communities such as exist in Canada. This 
is one of the reasons for the lack of a religious census taken as 
part of the decennial census as well as the absence of defini- 
tive data about the size of the Jewish population in the United 
States. The estimate over the past 40 years has usually hovered 
around six million American Jews. 

Many factors have contributed to the remarkable prog- 
ress of the American Jewish community in almost every area 
of Jewish concern from the decline of antisemitism, the ex- 
plosion of Jewish affluence, the emergence of higher institu- 
tions of Jewish learning and educational institutions, from 
elementary to post-graduate, to the growing influence and 
support of the community for Israel both politically and ma- 
terially. It is hard to determine the extent to which the impact 
of the Holocaust and the creation of the State of Israel have 
contributed to the makeup of contemporary American Jewish 
life. Undoubtedly, both events were significant in reinforcing 
American Jews in their determination not to allow the repeti- 
tion of what happened in the 1930s and 1940s when the United 
States stood by as European Jewry (one-third of the modern 
Jewish world) was destroyed by the Nazi regime. 

In the three centuries since Jews first set foot on Ameri- 
can soil - and roughly a century after the United States was 
but a distant, numerically insignificant outpost of the Jewish 
people — American Jewry has attained robust proportions, 
prosperity, cultural eminence, and political prestige. Hu- 
manitarianism, skill at organization, liking for innovation, 
and confidence in unlimited social and material improve- 
ment profoundly influenced the American Jewish experience. 
Such growth and achievements found no precedent in the his- 
tory of the Jews, just as those of the United States itself were 
unparalleled. In post-emancipationist America - essentially 
devoid of feudal, aristocratic, and clerical roots - most of the 
legal and social problems that preoccupied European Jewry 
during and long after its era of emancipation were pointless. 
Discussions of Jewish status in the United States have some- 
times had an apprehensive tone and antisemitism palpably 
existed. But American Jews, shaped in part by a continent- 
wide society composed of many religions and ethnic groups, 
has largely lacked the sense of the historical problematics that 
for centuries permeated Jewish life in Europe and the Islamic 
world. In American life, the Jewish role has been far in ex- 
cess of the small Jewish percentage of the population. Only 
the State of Israel has played a greater role than its American 
counterpart in the transformation of the Jewish people in the 
modern period. 


The Colonial Era, 1654-1776 

THE PURITAN SETTING. The Hebrew Bible influenced the 
Pilgrims’ journey from their native England to the new “Prom- 
ised Land.” The élan vital of the Pilgrim voyage was the pro- 
foundly biblical perception of a supernatural orientation to 
human history. After fleeing England, the “Separatists” (as 
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the Pilgrims were known to their contemporaries) sojourned 
in Leyden, Holland. Before long, however, they began to fear 
that their children might be assimilated into the alien en- 
vironment, and the group decided to resume its voyage to 
America without further delay. When this assemblage, The 
Scrooby Congregation, was ready to depart for the new land, 
the members fasted in a manner reminiscent of the ancient 
Israelites. Once settled in America, the custom was retained 
and frequently renewed. Early in 1620, the very year of the Pil- 
grims’ landing in the new Plymouth, a solemn day of prayer 
was observed. This custom, combining prayer and fasting 
with biblical readings on important occasions, persisted at 
least until 1774, when Massachusetts declared a solemn day of 
prayer and fasting after the passage of the Intolerance Acts by 
the British Parliament. As late as 1800, President John Quincy 
Adams likewise called for a national day of prayer and fast- 
ing during the Napoleonic Wars. English colonists possessed 
of a similar sensibility soon followed in the footsteps of the 
pioneering Pilgrims. They, too, were impelled to forsake their 
native land owing to the political and religious persecution 
they endured under the prevailing ecclesiastical and civil au- 
thorities in England. 

Of equal significance is the fact that the Puritan voy- 
ages to America were also part of a commercial phenom- 
enon. The Endicott group, for instance, among the first to 
be sent to New England in 1628, was organized and financed 
entirely by a commercial concern established by English Pu- 
ritans with the practical aim of turning a profit. Although it 
is difficult to disentangle the diverse strands woven into the 
Puritan effort to establish a new society, the two different ele- 
ments - the search for religious liberty and the rise of capital- 
ist enterprise - should be kept in mind when the colonization 
of North America is assessed. 

In 1630 John Winthrop led the next major group of Puri- 
tan settlers to arrive in New England. He brought with him an 
organized form of government that attempted to fuse diverse 
political, social, and religious elements. The Massachusetts Bay 
Colony founded by Winthrop was ruled initially by an oligar- 
chy of leading Puritan families, whose natural instrument of 
rule - since the colony itself was based on biblical principles 
and was moved by the Puritan spirit of the Scriptures — was 
the Holy Bible. The Puritans wholeheartedly believed it was 
their special mission to establish in America a society mod- 
eled on the precepts of Sacred Scripture. While there is con- 
siderable debate over whether the society established in the 
new colony was in effect a theocracy, the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony was at the very least a state inspired by and thoroughly 
devoted to the Bible. 

The Puritans in coming to America believed they were 
entering a wilderness ruled by Satan and his attendant forces 
of idolatry, and they felt it their sacred duty to secure the rule 
of God in this latter-day Canaan. The Puritans’ conviction that 
they were the Lord’s chosen people redivivus, and, as such, 
partners in a new covenant with Him, pervaded every aspect 
of colonial life, political as well as religious. This had a twofold 
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effect. First, it distinguished them from other Christian sects 
in the New World; the well-known intolerance of the Mas- 
sachusetts colony stemmed directly from this fervent belief 
in their divine election. Secondly, it reinforced their sense of 
autonomy from England; the Puritans were certain they had 
been led to America at God’s express command, and that their 
successes were the direct result and special sign of divine favor, 
protection, and guidance. This prevailing belief found expres- 
sion and confirmation in the Synod of 1679, which declared 
“the ways of God towards this His people are in many respects 
like unto His dealings with Israel of old. It was a great and high 
undertaking of our fathers when they ventured themselves and 
their little ones upon the rude waves of the vast ocean, that so 
they might follow the Lord into this land” 

The Scriptures were not simply left to the clergy but also 
read and studied by the laity who related the Bible to their New 
World experience. Such active lay participation and control in 
matters that were not the ordinary concern of lay members of 
a church in Europe was due to the dominant role the laity gen- 
erally played within the larger Puritan religious establishment. 
The New England “meeting house” was consciously modeled 
on the synagogue, serving as the central place of learning 
as well as the social center of the community. The emergent 
spiritual sensibility in the colonies had political implications 
as well. The Puritan practice of restricting political rights to 
Church members was justified by reference to the Hebrew 
Bible. If worldly men were electors, wrote John Cotton, they 
“would as readily set over us magistrates like themselves, such 
as might hate us according to the curse” (Lev. 26:17). A curi- 
ous but illuminating sidelight of the conception of the Bible 
as a living document was the Puritan proclivity to view the 
indigenous Native American population as remnants of the 
“ten lost tribes of Israel.” 

Such conscious analogy with the Hebrew Bible was a reg- 
ular feature of Puritan thinking in New England. If Israel had 
its Pharaoh, the Puritans had their King James 1. The Atlantic 
Ocean was their Red Sea, America their Promised Land, and 
the “founding fathers” their Moses and Joshua. Such analogies 
came naturally to a people who so thoroughly incorporated 
the Bible into their lives. Accordingly, the first settlers in New 
England called themselves “Christian Israel” 

The names of early cities, towns and settlements like- 
wise derived from Hebraic sources. The names Salem (peace), 
Bethlehem (house of bread), and countless others bear wit- 
ness to this phenomenon. For example, the name Nahumkeik, 
conferred upon the later Salem plantation original settlement 
in 1628, was clearly of Hebraic origin. It derived, according to 
Cotton Mather, from the combination of two Hebrew words, 
naum (comfort or consolation) and keik (haven): “And our 
English not only found in it an Haven of Comfort, but hap- 
pened also to put an Hebrew name upon it; for they called it 
Salem for the peace which they had and hoped in it; and so it 
was called unto this day.” 

The practice of investing the strange New World environ- 
ment with the more familiar nomenclature of the Bible was 
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widespread in colonial America and continued for many gen- 
erations. Very often, names were chosen because the implica- 
tions they carried or the impression they conveyed seemed ap- 
propriate to the chosen site. Thus one minister chose the name 
“Rehoboth,” meaning “the Lord hath made room.’ Names such 
as Goshen, Canaan, and Sharon were probably selected be- 
cause they suggested rich valleys or lush plains. Many early 
American towns - Bethesda, Bethany, Zion, to mention but 
a few - received their biblical names in this way, and the cus- 
tom continued throughout the country’s history. The rugged 
terrain of the New World filled the early settlers with awe, and 
the names of many biblical heights were eventually bestowed 
upon the great mountains of America, e.g., Mount Carmel, 
Mount Horeb, Mount Nebo, etc. 

That the early settlers showed an active interest in He- 
brew language and nomenclature should not be surprising. 
Cotton Mather, to cite only one example, was extremely pre- 
occupied with Hebrew. He reportedly began studying He- 
brew grammar at the age of twelve and likewise taught his el- 
dest daughter, Katherine, to read Hebrew. Hebrew words and 
phrases are found throughout his writings. In general, the Pu- 
ritans drew inspiration from the Hebrew Bible and interpreted 
it to serve their own peculiar needs, often in an arbitrary fash- 
ion. Biblical Judaism thus served as a touchstone for America’s 
early settlers, and it was this spirit that infused the coloniza- 
tion of the New World with intense religious devotion. 


ARRIVAL OF JEWS IN NORTH AMERICA. After the medieval 
Crusades, European Jewish immigration moved eastward to 
Poland, but with anti-Jewish hostilities in the east, culmi- 
nating in the *Chmielnicki uprising of 1648, the pendulum 
swung westward. Meanwhile, the Spanish *Inquisition and 
the expulsion of the Jews from Spain in 1492 and Portugal in 
1497 prompted a transcontinental Jewish migration from the 
Iberian peninsula to Holland and England. Thus as the mod- 
ern age dawned, Jews began rejuvenating their communities 
in Central and Western Europe. 

Induced by the commercial and industrial revolutions 
and the exploitation of the Americas in this period, a rela- 
tively small number of Jews sought the opportunities of the 
Western Hemisphere. For those who did, the prime motiva- 
tion was economic. One result was the establishment of a Jew- 
ish community in the Dutch colony of Pernambuco (*Recifé) 
in northeastern Brazil. With the recapture by the Portuguese 
of Dutch colonies in Brazil, the local Sephardi Jewish com- 
munity disbanded. Not only did the Jews wish to flee from 
the Inquisition, but they also feared Portuguese retribution 
for having aided the Dutch in the development of the colo- 
nies. Those with means escaped to Amsterdam and London, 
but a small boatload of 23 Jewish refugees eventually landed 
in Dutch-controlled New Amsterdam aboard the St. Charles. 
The New Holland colony was small, with a population of ap- 
proximately 750 persons, but it was also highly cosmopolitan. 
There the Jewish refugees expected to find a haven. However, 
though technically Dutch subjects, Peter Stuyvesant, former 
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director of the Dutch West India Company’s colony in Cu- 
ragao in 1643-1644 and now governor of New Amsterdam, 
denied the Jews entry to the colony. In a letter dated Septem- 
ber 22, 1654, Stuyvesant wrote a letter of protest to the Am- 
sterdam Chamber, the most significant of the Dutch West In- 
dia Company’s five chambers of directors. He argued that the 
Jews would defile the colony. 


The Jews who have arrived would nearly all like to remain here, 
but learning that they (with their customary usury and deceitful 
trading with the Christians) were very repugnant to the inferior 
magistrates, as also to the people having the most affection for 
you; the Deaconry also fearing that owing to their present in- 
digence they might become a charge in the coming winter, we 
have, for the benefit of this weak and newly developing place 
and the land in general, deemed it useful to require them in a 
friendly way to depart; praying also most seriously in this con- 
nection, for ourselves as also for the general community of 
your worships, that the deceitful race - such hateful enemies 
and blasphemers of the name of Christ - be not allowed fur- 
ther to infect and trouble this new colony, to the detraction of 
your worships and the dissatisfaction of your worships’ most 
affectionate subjects. 


Meanwhile, Amsterdam Jewry interceded vigorously on behalf 
of the St. Charles refugees. In January 1655 the Jewish com- 
munity submitted a petition to the company’s Amsterdam 
Chamber. They explained that the Jewish colonists had shed 
their blood to defend the Dutch possessions in Brazil, that 
the French and English allowed Jews in their colonies, and 
that there were several Jews among the company’s “principal 
shareholders.” They argued, correctly, that Holland’s Jews en- 
joyed greater freedoms than Jews anywhere else. Their con- 
cerns were no doubt informed by a reflexive effort to protect 
their own liberties. In the event, the vigorous intercession of 
Amsterdam Jewry, Dutch fear of English competition, and the 
imperatives of mercantilism impelled the Dutch West India 
Company’s board of directors to reject Stuyvesant’s request. In 
a reply to Stuyvesant dated April 26, 1655 permission for the 
Jews to remain in New Amsterdam was grudgingly given. 


Honorable, Prudent, Pious, Dear, Faithful [Stuyvesant]... We 
would have liked to effectuate and fulfill your wishes and re- 
quest that the new territories should no more be allowed to be 
infected by people of the Jewish nation, for we foresee there- 
from the same difficulties which you fear. But after having fur- 
ther weighed and considered the matter, we observe this would 
be somewhat unreasonable and unfair, especially because of the 
considerable loss sustained by this nation, with others, in the 
[Portuguese re-]taking of Brazil, as also because of the large 
amount of capital they still have invested in the shares of this 
company. Therefore after many deliberations we have finally de- 
cided and resolved to apostille upon a certain petition presented 
by said Portuguese Jews that these people may travel and trade 
to and in New Netherland and live and remain there, provided 
the poor among them shall not become a burden to the com- 
pany or to the community, but be supported by their own na- 
tion. You will now govern yourself accordingly. 


The utilitarian rationale of the bigoted Dutch West India 
Company stemmed from the directors’ overriding concern 
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with the manufacture of raw goods, their consumption, and 
the quest for Dutch mercantile supremacy over their Western 
competitors. True to the mercantilist spirit of the age, they 
placed a premium on turning a profit rather than the charac- 
ter of the emerging North American colony. Stuyvesant, how- 
ever, whose life was impacted by events thousands of miles 
from the mother country, viewed matters differently. “To give 
liberty to the Jews will be very detrimental there,’ he argued 
on October 30, 1655, “because the Christians there will not 
be able at the same time to do business. Giving them liberty, 
we cannot refuse the Lutherans and Papists.” In time, he re- 
luctantly acquiesced and the Jews gained a foothold in New 
Amsterdam. Although Stuyvesant subjected the Jewish new- 
comers to numerous and severe disabilities, by 1657 their lot 
had improved considerably and they were able to carry on as 
traders with little hindrance. Yet in a very few years the new 
Jewish community began to fade because of larger opportuni- 
ties in other parts of the Atlantic Basin, especially in the West 
Indies. By the early 1660s the New Amsterdam Jewish com- 
munity was moribund. 


JEWISH LIFE IN THE ENGLISH COLONIES. In 1664 the Eng- 
lish eliminated the Dutch wedge between Long Island and 
Maryland by conquering the province of New Netherland. 
Henceforth New Amsterdam was known as New York. Un- 
der the English, synagogue communities were established in 
six towns: *Montreal, *Newport, *New York, *Philadelphia, 
*Charleston, South Carolina, and *Savannah. Except for Mon- 
treal, all were in the tidewater, where most Jews lived. By 1700 
there were at most 200 to 300 Jews in the country; by 1776, 
about 2,500. Up to 1720 the majority of the Jews were of Span- 
ish-Portuguese provenance; after that year Central and East 
European Jews predominated, although they accepted the Se- 
phardi minhag (custom). Many of the Ashkenazim who landed 
in North America came by way of England, where they had 
learned some English and had even Anglicized their names. 
When the Dutch left in 1664, the few Jews in New Amsterdam 
were not allowed, officially at least, to practice a craft or to sell 
at retail. They could hold no public religious services and, of 
course, no honorific offices. Conditions under the English 
changed for the better. By 1700 Jews were permitted to sell at 
retail, to practice crafts, and to worship openly. In New York 
City and in other places they were compelled to support the 
established churches. In a few colonies they were granted 
the franchise, certainly in town elections; nowhere however 
could they hold office, except onerous positions, such as that 
of constable. Shortly thereafter, however, the British authori- 
ties, more liberal than the colonists themselves and eager to 
further intercolonial trade, passed the British Naturalization 
Act of 1740. 


An act for naturalizing such foreign Protestants, and others 
therein mentioned, as are settled or shall settle, in any of His 
Majesty’s colonies in America.... 

Whereas the increase of people is a means of advancing 
the wealth and strength of any nation or country; 
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came from the transient Palmyrene Empire, created by Ode- 
nathus (Papa b. Nezar of talmudic sources), who in 262-263 
conducted a quick invasion of central Babylonia and devas- 
tated Jewish settlements there. Since Jewish and Palmyrene 
merchants competed with one another, an economic moti- 
vation may have played some part in the attacks on the Jews. 
The Palmyrene siege of Ctesiphon was raised by Shapur, but 
not before Nehardea was destroyed. The Jews of both Pales- 
tine and Babylonia applauded the fall of Odenathus’ wife and 
successor, Zenobia. 

Since the chief threat to Jewry lay in the cessation of the 
right to self-government, it was important to Samuel and to 
the exilarch whom he served to regain autonomous govern- 
ment. The early Sasanian regime, as noted, insisted upon su- 
pervising the Jewish court system. The best way to end that 
supervision was to agree at the outset that “the law of the land 
is law” This Samuel decreed (see *Dina de-Malkhuta Dina). 
The saying specifically applied to rules of land acquisition and 
tenure, collection of taxes, and similar matters of interest to 
the state. It was a strictly temporary and narrowly political 
agreement, which did not affect the religious or cultural poli- 
cies of the Persians. The rabbis continued to work through 
prayer and study of Torah to hasten the coming of the Mes- 
siah, who would end the rule of all pagan kings and put into 
power the King of the king of kings. 

Shapur I was succeeded by Hormizd 1 (272-73), Bah- 
ram I (273-76), Bahram 11 (276-92), and Bahram 111 (292). In 
the time of the Bahrams, Kartir, a leading Mazdean religious 
official, became a powerful influence in state policy. Calling 
himself “Soul-savior of Bahram,” Kartir first saw to the mar- 
tydom of Mani and the banishment of Manichaeans. He then 
turned to the extirpation of other non-Mazdean religions; in 
his famous inscription, he refers to his “opposition” to Jews, 
Brahmans, Nazoreans, Christians, and Manichaeans, among 
others. Shapur’s policy of religious toleration, not to men- 
tion syncretism, was thus effectively reversed. There is little 
evidence in rabbinical sources to verify Kartir’s claim to have 
given the Jews much trouble. The Babylonian Talmud, Gittin 
16b-17, tells the story that a Magus came and removed a lamp 
from the room of the ailing master, Rabbah b. Bar Hana, who 
thereupon exclaimed, “Merciful Lord! Either in your shadow 
or in the shadow of the son of Esau!” *Judah b. Ezekiel further 
refers to the exclusion of Jews from the offices of canal super- 
visor and chiliarch (Ta’an. 20a). But the Jews seem to have suf- 
fered less than did the Manichaeans, who were martyred and 
banished, and the Christians, whose churches were destroyed. 
No rabbi is known to have enjoyed the attentions of the king 
of kings, but possibly the rabbis simply did not preserve sto- 
ries of what contacts did take place, presumably because exi- 
larchic agents and not they were involved in the negotiations. 
In the time of Narseh (293-301), whatever persecutions earlier 
took place were brought to an end. Narseh renewed the toler- 
ant policy of his father, Shapur. The reference of Seder Olam 
Zuta to a persecution of Jews in 313 is unverified by any earlier, 
more reliable source. Shapur 11 (309-79), crowned king at his 
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birth, was then four years old. The Sasanian government was 
weak, and the empire was in a state of disorder. Perhaps a lo- 
cal Mobad or government authority somewhere made trouble 
for the Jews. In 331, Rabbah b. Nahamani, head of the academy 
of Pumbedita, was arrested because he was accused of assist- 
ing Jews to evade taxes. According to a legendary account the 
heavenly court required Rabbah’s traditions on a matter of 
ritual cleanness, so he was called to heaven (BM 86a), but one 
can hardly base upon that a general persecution of the Jews. 
The Talmud contains stories about the friendship for the Jews 
of Shapur’s mother, Ifra Hormizd, who is otherwise unknown 
(BB 8a, 10b; Taan. 24b; Nid. 20b, Zev. 116b). In any event, dur- 
ing the reign of Shapur 11, the Jewish community was unmo- 
lested. That is an important fact, for in the same period, par- 
ticularly after Shapur 11 unsuccessfully besieged Nisibis in 339, 
the Christian community was devastated. Priests and bishops 
were put to death and monks and nuns tortured and forced 
to violate their vows. Ordinary Christians were pressured to 
apostatize. In 363, *Julian “the Apostate” invaded the Iranian 
Empire and besieged Ctesiphon. Among the many towns and 
villages he destroyed was one Jewish town, Birta, specifically 
referred to by Ammianus Marcellinus and Sozomen (3,20). 
Piruz Shapur, with its large Jewish population, and probably 
Mahoza, the Jewish suburb of Ctesiphon, were also destroyed. 
After Julian had proclaimed his intention of rebuilding a Jew- 
ish temple in Jerusalem, a local Babylonian pseudo-messiah 
called upon Mahozan Jewry to follow him to Palestine. The 
Persian government massacred those who did so. The fortunes 
of war, rather than a specific Jewish policy, thus caused consid- 
erable hardship between 360 and 370. In his Armenian cam- 
paigns after 363, Shapur 11 deported from Armenia to Isfahan 
and other parts of the Persian Empire large numbers of Ar- 
menian Jews and Christians, with the intention of strength- 
ening the economy of the territories sheltered from Rome by 
the Zagros mountains, including Fars proper. 

The Babylonian Talmud contains references to Yezde- 
gerd 1 (397-417), who supposedly had some contacts with 
leading rabbis as well as with the exilarch. The persecution of 
Christians, renewed in 414, was not marked by similar treat- 
ment of the Jewish communities. Bahram v (420-38) is not 
referred to in Jewish sources. Yezdegerd 11 (438-57) in 456 de- 
creed that the Jews might not observe the Sabbath. He was, 
according to Jewish sources, shortly thereafter swallowed by a 
serpent, in answer to the prayer of the heads of the academies 
Mar b. R. Ashi and R. Zoma. Firuz (459-86) persisted in his 
father’s anti-Jewish policy. The Jews of Isfahan were accused 
of having flayed alive two Magi. Half of the Jewish popula- 
tion was slaughtered and their children given to Mazdeans. 
Firuz “the Wicked” also killed the exilarch Huna Mari, son of 
Mar Zutra 1. The year 468 is called in the Talmud “the year 
of the destruction of the world,” and, from that date to 474, 
synagogues were destroyed, study of Torah was prohibited, 
children were forcibly delivered to the Mazdean priesthood, 
and, possibly, Sura was destroyed. The next significant trou- 
ble took place in the time of Kovad 1 (488-531), when Mazdak 
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And whereas many foreigners and strangers, from the 
lenity of our government, the purity of our religion, the ben- 
efit of our laws, the advantages of our trade, and the security 
of our property, might be induced to come and settle in some 
of His Majesty’s colonies in America, if they were made par- 
takers of the advantages and privileges which the natural born 
subjects of this realm do enjoy; Be it therefore enacted by the 
King’s Most Excellent majesty... all persons... who have inhab- 
ited and resided, or shall inhabit or reside for the space of seven 
years or more, in any of His Majesty’s colonies in America... 
and shall take and subscribe the oaths... shall be deemed, ad- 
judged, and taken to be His majesty’s Natural born subjects of 
this kingdom.... 

Be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, that 
whenever any person professing the Jewish religion shall pres- 
ent himself to take the said oath of abjuration in pursuance of 
this act, the said words - “upon the true faith of a Christian” - 
shall be omitted out of the said oath... shall be deemed a suffi- 
cient taking of the said oaths, in order to intitle such a person 
to the benefit of being naturalized by virtue of this act.... 


The naturalization law did not confer any political rights on 
colonial Jews. Indeed, Jews would not gain equality until the 
American Revolution. However, the British act did permit 
Jews to carry on trade anywhere in the empire. This was an 
important gain and it opened the door to the Jewish commu- 
nity’s economic advancement. 

Rare individuals like Francis Salvador were planters; a 
few were farmers, and some in Georgia ran cattle in the pine 
barrens. A considerable number were artisans, tailors, soap- 
makers, distillers, tobacconists, saddlers, bakers, and silver- 
smiths. The economic aristocrats were the army purveyors 
who provisioned the British armies on the North American 
continent. During the frequent wars Jews also engaged in pri- 
vateering. These economic activities were exceptional, how- 
ever, since the typical Jew in the coastal plains was a small 
shopkeeper selling hardware, dry goods, and liquors. If suc- 
cessful, the Jew became a merchant or merchant shipper, en- 
gaged in retailing, wholesaling, commission sales, importing, 
and exporting. Moses Franks is an outstanding example in 
this regard. A talented and successful entrepreneur, Franks’ 
fortune stemmed from speculation in the western region of 
the Illinois territory. His considerable business dealings with 
the British crown eventually impelled him to relocate to Lon- 
don, where he became a prominent merchant, shipowner, 
and financial investor. Like Franks, most Jews were export- 
ers, limited primarily to the British Empire by the Trade and 
Navigation Acts, and they exchanged raw materials for Eng- 
lish consumer wares. Jews also played a significant role in the 
sale of American provisions to the West Indies in exchange for 
molasses and rum. A merchant shipper like Aaron *Lopez of 
Rhode Island, who was denied naturalization in 1762, was also 
an industrialist contracting for anything from a work apron, to 
a prefabricated house, to a ship. A number of Jews were mem- 
bers of the United Company of Spermaceti Candlers, the first 
American syndicate to attempt control of the production and 
price of candles. Some of the candle manufacturers sent out 
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their own whalers that penetrated as far south as the Falkland 
Islands. A few entrepreneurs, notably a handful of Newport 
merchant families engaged in the slave trade, including Lopez 
and his father-in-law Jacob Rodrigues Rivera, who invested in 
the international Guinea trade to Africa. Jewish participation 
in the slave trade, however, was relatively minor in comparison 
to the dominant role played by Christian merchants of the pe- 
riod. In the main, Jewish mercantile activity was governed by 
economic rather than moral considerations. A 1762 directive 
illustrates the matter-of-fact attitude of two Newport Jewish 
merchants toward the slave trade: 


[October 29, 1762] 
Captain John Peck, 

As you are at present master of the sloop Prince George 
with her Cargo on board and ready to sale you are to observe 
the following orders: 

That you Imbrace the first fair wind and proceed to sea 
and make the best of your way to the windward part of the Coast 
of Africa and at your arrival there dispose of your Cargo for the 
most possible can be gotten, and Invest the neat proceeds into 
as many good merchantable slaves as you can, and make all 
the Dispatch you possibly can. As soon as your Business there 
is Completed make the best of your way from thence to the Is- 
land of New Providence and there dispose of your Slaves for 
Cash, if the markets are not too dull; but if they should [be], 
make the best of your way home to this port... You are further 
to observe that all Rum on board your Sloop shall come upon 
an average in case of any Misfortune, and also all the slaves in 
general shall come upon an Average in case any Casualty or 
Misfortune happens, and that no Slaves shall be brought upon 
freight for any person... 

And also we allow you for your Commission four Slaves 
upon the purchase of one hundred and four, and the privilege 
of bringing home three slaves and your mate one. 

Observe not neglect writing us by all opportunitys of ev- 
ery Transaction of your Voyage. Lastly be particular Carefull 
of your Vessell and Slaves, and be as frugal as possible in every 
expense relating to the voyage.... 

Isaac Elizer 
Samuel Moses 


Jews of the 14” colony, Canada, were almost all in the fur 
trade. Others active in the buying and selling of this com- 
modity were the New Yorkers and Pennsylvanians. These fur 
entrepreneurs rarely traded directly with the Native American 
tribes. They were the wholesalers supplying goods to traders 
who went directly to the army posts and Indian villages. It 
was an easy shift from Indian trading to land speculation, and 
Jewish businessmen soon helped launch huge enterprises in 
the trans-Allegheny West involving millions of acres. None of 
the proposed colonies in which they were concerned proved 
successful, but they did help in opening the West to Ameri- 
can settlers. 

The typical Jewish shopkeeper was an immigrant devoted 
to Judaism. The kehillah (communal framework) established 
by Jews in this period was a voluntaristic one, with a cer- 
tain measure of compulsion built in. Recalcitrant Jews with 
nowhere else to turn could theoretically be excluded by 
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the collective. However, communal discipline, especially 
in matters of kashrut (dietary law), was constantly amelio- 
rated by the need not to offend. There were simply too few 
Jews and the fact of voluntary association acted as a break 
on the authority of the Jewish community’s leadership. Per- 
manent cemeteries were established in 1678 at *Newport, and 
in 1682 at New York. Religious services that had begun in 
New Amsterdam in 1654 or 1655 were revived in New York not 
later than the 1680s. The typical colonial congregation had a 
parnas (sexton) and a board (mahamad or junta). Sometimes 
there was a treasurer (gabbai), but no secretary. New York 
had first-class (yehidim) and second-class members. No con- 
gregation in North America had a rabbi until 1840, but each 
employed a hazzan (cantor), shohet (ritual slaughterer), and 
shamash (sexton). On occasion the first two offices, and that 
of mohel (ritual circumciser) too, were combined in one in- 
dividual. 

A sizable portion of the budget, in New York, at least, 
went for “pious works,” charities. Itinerants were constantly 
arriving from the Caribbean islands, Europe, and Palestine, 
and were usually received courteously and treated generously. 
Once in a while a Palestinian emissary would arrive seeking 
aid for oppressed Jews in the Holy Land. Impoverished mem- 
bers of the congregation were granted loans to tide them over, 
the sick and dying were provided with medicine, nursing, and 
physicians, respectable elders who had come upon hard times 
were pensioned, and the community itself saw to all burials. 
There is no conclusive evidence that a separate burial society 
functioned anywhere in British North America. Education 
was not a communal responsibility except for the children of 
the poor. Rebbes, private teachers, were generally available. 
By 1731 a school building had been erected in New York by 
a London philanthropist. At first the curriculum consisted 
only of Hebraic studies to train the boys for bar mizvah, but 
by 1755 the school had become a communally subsidized all- 
day institution also teaching secular subjects. The instruction 
was by no means inadequate. Gershom Mendes *Seixas, the 
first native-born American hazzan, received his education in 
this school. 

‘There were surprisingly few anti-Jewish incidents in the 
North American colonies. A cemetery was desecrated now 
and then, “Jew” was a dirty word, and the press nearly always 
presented a distorted image of Jewish life both in the colonies 
and abroad. Despite the fact that Jews were second-class citi- 
zens, physical anti-Jewish violence was very rare. Rich Jews 
like the Lopezes and the army-purveying Frankses were highly 
respected. They were influential even in political circles. Jews 
were accepted in the English North American settlements 
because they were needed. Men, money, and talent were at a 
premium in the mercantilistic age. It was not their Christian 
interest in the Hebrew Bible that led Protestants to tolerate 
Jews. Christian Hebraists were enamored of Hebrew, but not 
of actual Jews or their descendants. Hebraism was an inte- 
gral part of Christian culture. Nonetheless, Jews were often 
welcomed as business partners. At one time or another most 
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Jewish merchants had worked closely with Christian busi- 
nessmen. Many of these Jews had intimate Christian friends. 
Children of the wealthy went to college where they were made 
welcome, but on the whole the Jews showed little interest in 
formal higher education. Careers in law were closed, while 
medicine, apparently, had little appeal. 

As illustrated by the well known Franks-Levy portraits, 
one of the most significant collections of extant colonial por- 
traiture, Jews in this period typically dressed, looked, and 
acted like gentiles. Like the Franks-Levy clan, a prominent 
New York City Jewish family of merchants and arms purvey- 
ors, they were completely acculturated. Moreover, away from 
the community and its rigid controls many of the younger gen- 
eration abandoned traditional observances and dietary laws. 
Social intimacies led to mixed marriage. Practically every Jew 
who permanently settled in Connecticut married out of the 
faith and most of them assimilated completely. Intermarriages 
even in the larger towns of the country were not unusual. The 
latter was a source of great concern for Abigail Franks, who 
in 1743 wrote to her son Naphtali, imploring him to remain 
faithful to Jewish customs and expressing her distress over 
the elopement of her daughter Phila to Oliver DeLancey, a 
gentile aristocrat. 


Flatt bush, June 7*, 1743 
Dear Heartsey: 

My wishes for your felicity are as great as the joy I have 
to hear you are happily married. May the smiles of Provi- 
dence waite always on y’r inclinations and your dear [wife] 
Philas whome I salute with tender affections, pray’g kind 
Heaven to be propitious to your wishes in making her a happy 
mother... 

I am now retired from town and would from my self (if 
it where possible to have some peace of mind) from the sever 
affliction I am under on the conduct of that unhappy girle 
[your sister Phila]. Good God, wath a shock it was when they 
acquaintyed me she had left the house and had bin married six 
months. I can hardly hold my pen whilst I am writing it. Itt’s 
wath I never could have imagined, especially after wath I heard 
her soe often say, that noe consideration in life should ever in- 
duce her to disoblige such good parents. 

Ihad heard the report of her goeing to be married to Oli- 
ver Delancey, but as such reports had often bin off either of your 
sisters, I gave no heed to it further than a general | caution of 
her conduct wich has always bin unblemishd, and is soe still 
in the eye of the Christians whoe allow she had disobliged us 
but has in noe way bin dishonorable, being married to a man 
of worth and character. 

...My house has bin my prison ever since. I had not heart 
enough to goe near the street door. It’s a pain to me to think 
off goeing again to town [lower Manhattan] and if your fa- 
ther’s buissness would permit to live out of it I never would 
goe near it again. I wish it was in my power to leave this part 
of the world; I would come away in the first man of war that 
went to London. 

Oliver has sent many times to beg leave to see me... tho 
I never will give him leave to come to my house in town, and 
as for his wife, I am determined I never will see nor lett none 
of the family goe near her. 
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He intends to write to you and my brother Isaac [Levy] to 
endeavour a reconciliation. I would have you answer his letter, 
if you don’t hers, for I must be soe ingenious to confess nature 
is very strong and it would give me great concern if she should 
live un happy tho’ it’s a concern she does not merit... 

Your affectionate mother, 
Abigaill Franks 


Although some Jews retained a strong sense of their identity, 
many identified easily with the larger community into which 
they were integrated. The desire for low visibility induced 
even the Sephardi hazzan, Saul *Pardo, to change his name 
to its English equivalent, Brown. In 1711 the most prominent 
Jewish businessmen of New York City, including the hazzan, 
made contributions to help build Trinity Church. In the days 
before the American Revolution the Union Society, a charity 
composed of Jews, Catholics, and Protestants, made provision 
for the poor of Savannah, Georgia. 

The typical American Jew of the mid-18'> century was 
of German origin, a shopkeeper, hardworking, enterprising, 
religiously observant, frequently uncouth and untutored, 
but with sufficient learning to keep accounts and write a 
simple business letter in English. This is well illustrated by a 
communication from Isaac Delyon of Savannah to Barnard 
Gratz of the respected Philadelphia mercantile firm B. and 
M. Gratz. 


Savannah, 24 Sept., 1760 
To Mr. Barnard Gratz, 
Marchant in Philadelphia. 
Mr. Gratz, 

Sir: 

By Capt. Joseph Howard I have inclosed you an invoice 
of sundry [goods] shipped you on my one [own] account; 
four barrels rice; four bundles of drear [deer] skins, one hun- 
dread dressed ones, fifteen onery [ordinary] six in the heir [un- 
dressed], which [you] will be good enuph to seal [sell] them to 
the best advantage. Please to seal them so that I may git the re- 
mittence by this schooner, because I don’t know when the[re] 
will be a nother opertunity. Even if you should oblige to seal 
them something cheepor than the common rate, I should be 
glad if you would send me an account of the seals [sales] of 
which I have shipped you in all. 

I should be glad if you have received the money of what 
you sould for me. If you have, you will be good enuph to re- 
mit it by this. 

You rote me by Capt. Nezbet to let you know if starch seals 
heir [here]. It is now from 30s. to 4os. [shillings]. 

Pleas to send me the following artcles. You will mutch 
oblige me if you do send theme this time, because it will be 
mutch to my advantage. Pleas to inshure what you send. 
From 

Your most humble servant, 
Isaac Delyon 

25 lb. chokolet 

1 barrel linced [linseed ]oil 

1 doz best black grane [grain] calf skins 

9 barrels makarels 

1 ditto herrings 

150 lb. gingerbread 
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2 barrels cranberys 

10 barrels of apples 

If there is any thing remaing, plead to send it in milk and 
butter bread if the wether is not low. Could send me 15 barrels 
ables [apples], but do let them be the last you put on board, for 
fear of the frost. 


The American Jews of the pre-Revolutionary era brought 
with them from Europe to the New World a sense of Jewish 
communalism. Despite their absorption in business as they 
struggled for economic self-sufficiency, they kept their con- 
gregation alive. In general, Jews in British North America 
tended to be careless in matters of ritual, governed less by 
traditional prescriptions than by the unconscious principle 
of salutary neglect and a readiness to make concessions in 
order to keep more negligent fellow-Jews within the ambit of 
the minyan (religious quorum). There were exceptions to this 
rule, however, and fear of assimilation sometimes prompted 
bitter recriminations by communal leaders. In 1757, for ex- 
ample, having received disturbing reports that Jews were ig- 
noring basic religious customs and laws, Shearith Israel, the 
flagship synagogue of New England and the mid-Atlantic 
provinces, issued a stern public warning. On the eve of Yom 
Kippur (Day of Atonement), the leaders of the New York con- 
gregation denounced those community members who flouted 
Jewish practices. 


The parnasim [presidents] and elders having received undouted 
testimony that severall of our brethren that reside in the coun- 
try have and dayly violate the principles [of] our holy religion, 
such as trading on the sabath, eating forbidden meats, and other 
heinous crimes, and as our Holy Law injoins us to reprove one 
another agreeable to the commandments in Liviticus ... that is 
no one is to be punished unless first admonished: 

Therefore whosoever for the future continues to act con- 
trary to our Holy Law by breacking any of the principles com- 
mand will not be deemd a member of our congregation, have 
none of the mitzote [honors] of the sinagoge conferred on him, 
and when dead will not be buried according to the manner of 
our brethren ... the Gates of our Community will be shut in- 
tirely against such offenders, but thos that repent and obey the 
precepts of the Almighty, we beseech the divine goodness to 
open to them the gates of mercy, and all their enterprises will 
be attended with the blessing of haven.... All who obey will be 
blessed [Hebrew]. 


In reality, however, the leaders of Shearith Israel and other 
early synagogues commanded few if any social controls. For 
although most colonial Jews were synagogue-goers, so too 
were they strongly influenced by the New World’s relaxed so- 
cial and economic rhythms. In time, a variety of synagogue 
communities emerged and the competition among them made 
it possible for Jews of varying attitudes and behaviors to find 
suitable religious and communal frameworks. Lack of a cen- 
tralized authority in Jewish life, along with the considerable 
influence of synagogue lay leaders whose mercantile lifestyles 
predisposed them to benign acceptance of non-traditional be- 
haviors and attitudes, undermined the fixity of halakhah in 
Jewish affairs. In sum, the Jewish newcomers of this period 
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seem not to have felt that they were in galut (exile). Rather, 
America for them was home. 


Early National Period, 1776-1820 

THE REVOLUTIONARY ERA. When the American Revolution 
broke out in 1775, the Jewish population of the New World 
numbered approximately 2,500, or less than one-tenth of one 
percent of the entire population. In accord with centuries of 
social conditioning some Jews, including Isaac Touro of New- 
port, were Tory loyalists and clung to the status quo. Others 
such as Aaron Lopez, a merchant of considerable importance 
who owned more than 30 ships and was heavily invested in 
inter-colonial and international trade, were not Tories and 
only quietly supported the revolution. When 8,000 British 
and Hessian troops occupied and sacked Newport, Lopez, 
his father-in-law Jacob Rodriguez Rivera, and his son-in-law, 
Abraham Pereira Mendez, relocated their families to Leices- 
ter, Massachusetts until the war's end. Still other families di- 
vided into opposing camps (like the Gomezes, Frankses, Hay- 
ses, and Harts), and a fair number were Jewish Hessians (that 
is, German mercenaries hired by King George 111 to help put 
down the American insurrection). However, the majority of 
Jews - once they were forced to make a choice and vacillation 
no longer remained an option —- were Whigs. Indeed, by this 
time most Jews had few ties to England and were determined 
to become first-class citizens. They accepted the revolution- 
ary propaganda that had already been aired for half a genera- 
tion, and they were fascinated by the “Great Promise” of July 4, 
1776, the Declaration of Independence. Quite a number were 
in the militia, which was compulsory, and some served in the 
Continental line as soldiers and officers. Three officers attained 
relatively high rank. Jewish merchants ventured into privateer- 
ing and blockade-running, but the Jew was in general still a 
shopkeeper somehow or other finding the consumer goods 
so desperately needed in a nonindustrial country whose ports 
were often blockaded by the British fleet. 

Among the most notable Jewish rebels was the Polish im- 
migrant, Haym Salomon, an ardent patriot who served as an 
underground agent for the American forces while working for 
the British. When discovered, he fled to Philadelphia to avoid 
being arrested, leaving his family and considerable resources 
behind. The following memorial addressed to the Continen- 
tal Congress, in which a penniless Salomon requested public 
employment, provides a detailed account of his services dur- 
ing the first three years of the war. 


Philad* Augt 25¢ 1778. 


To the Honorable the Continental Congress 

The Memorial of Hyam Solomon of the City of New York, 
Merchant. 

Humbly sheweth, 

That Your Memorialist was some time before the Entry of 
the British Troops at the said City of New York, and soon after 
taken up as a Spy and by General Robertson committed to the 
Provost — That by the Interposition of Lieut. General Heister 
(who wanted him on account of his Knowledge in the French, 
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polish, Russian Italian &ca Languages) he was given over to 
the Hessian Commander who appointed him the Commis- 
sary War as purveyor chiefly for the Officers - That being at 
New York he has been of great Service to the French & Ameri- 
can prisoners and has assisted them with Money and helped 
them off to make their Escape - That this and his close Con- 
nexions with such of the Hessian Officers as were inclined to 
resign and with Monsieur Samuel Demezes has rendered him 
at last so obnoxious to the British Head Quarters that he was 
already pursued by the Guards and on Tuesday the 11" inst. 
He made his happy Escape from Thence - This Monsieur De- 
mezes is now most barbarously treated at the Provost’s and 
is seemingly in danger of his Life And the Memorialist begs 
leave to cause him to be remembered to Congress for an Ex- 
change 

Your Memorialist has upon this Event most irrevocably 
lost all his Effects and Credits to the Amount of Five or six thou- 
sand Pounds sterling and left his distressed Wife and Child of 
a Month old at New York waiting that they may soon have an 
Opportunity to come out from thence with empty hands - 

In these Circumstances he most humbly prayeth to grant 
him any Employ in the Way of his Business whereby he may be 
enabled to support himself and family - And Your Memorialist 
as in duty bound &c*. 

Haym Salomon 


The Congress seems to have ignored Salomon’s request and he 
subsequently opened his own brokerage business. He eventu- 
ally became the best known war broker in the country. Indeed, 
it was in his capacity as a chief bill broker to Robert Morris, the 
superintendent of finance, that Salomon helped make funds 
available for the successful expedition against General Charles 
Cornwallis, which brought the war to an end. 

Independence from England did not at once materially 
improve the political status of the American Jew. But in 1787 
the Northwest Ordinance guaranteed that the Jew would be 
on the same footing as his fellow citizens in all new states. The 
Constitution adopted a year later gave the equality on the fed- 
eral level. At the time this was not a great victory, for most 
rights were still resident in the states. This meant that while a 
Jew could be elected president of the American republic, he 
might be barred from becoming a local or state official. As 
late as 1820 only seven of the 13 original states had recognized 
the Jew in a political sense. Ultimately men of talent were ap- 
pointed or elected town councilors, judges of the lower courts, 
and members of the state legislatures. The national authorities 
appointed them marshals and consuls; outstanding individuals 
made careers for themselves in the army and the navy, though 
the latter branch of the service was particularly inhospitable 
to Jewish aspirants. 

In spite of these advances, in an era when the American 
form of government was still raw and new, the Jewish com- 
munity as a whole was susceptible to the ambivalence of the 
dominant Christian majority and wary of the possibility of 
social discrimination in the New World. A telling illustration 
in this regard is the entreaty of the Jews of Newport, Rhode 
Island, presented to President George *Washington in 1790 
as he campaigned along the eastern seaboard to win support 
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for ratification of the federal constitution. The letter reveals 
an early American Jewish sensibility that was conditioned, on 
the one hand, by life under the ancien regime and shaped, on 
the other, by the recent history of Jews in the new American 
society-in-the-making. 


Sir, 

Permit the Children of the Stock of Abraham to approach 
you with the most cordial affection and esteem for your person 
and merits — and to join with our fellow citizens in welcoming 
you to New Port. 

With pleasure we reflect on those days — those days of dif- 
ficulty and danger, when the God of Israel, who delivered David 
from the peril of the sword - shielded your head in the day of 
battle: - and we rejoice to think the same Spirit, who rested in 
the bosom of the greatly beloved Daniel, enabling him to pre- 
side over the provinces of the Babylonish Empire, rests, and 
ever will rest upon you, enabling you to discharge the arduous 
duties of Chief Magistrate in the States. 

Deprived as we have been hitherto of the invaluable rights 
of free citizens, we now (with a deep sense of gratitude to the 
Almighty Disposer of all events) behold a government (erected 
by the majesty of the People) a Government which gives to big- 
otry no sanction and to persecution no assistance — but gener- 
ously affording to all liberty of conscience, and immunities of 
citizenship - deeming every one, of whatever nation, tongue, 
or language equal parts of the great governmental machine. 
This so ample and extensive federal union whose basis is Phi- 
lanthropy, mutual confidence, and public virtue, we cannot but 
acknowledge to be the work of the Great God, who ruleth in 
the armies of Heaven, and among the inhabitants of the Earth, 
doing whatsoever seemeth him good. 

For all the blessings of civil and religious liberty which we 
enjoy under an equal and benign administration we desire to 
send up our thanks to the Antient of days, the great Preserver 
of Men - beseeching him that the Angel who conducted our 
forefathers through the wilderness into the promised land, may 
graciously conduct you through all the dangers and difficulties 
of this mortal life - and when like Joshua full of days, and full 
of honor, you are gathered to your fathers, may you be admit- 
ted into the heavenly Paradise to partake of the water of life and 
the tree of immortality. 

Done and signed by order of the Hebrew Congregation 
in New Port, Rhode Island, August 17', 1790. 

Moses Sexias [sic] Warden 


Washington's judicious and cogent reply addressed the Jew- 
ish community’s concerns in a respectful and dignified man- 
ner. Nonetheless, he also gently reproached them, offering a 
brilliant object lesson in civic rights. In the gracious and brief 
formulation that follows, he incorporated some of Jewish pe- 
titioners’ felicitous language, while elevating the dialogue to 
the level of an ultimate test of America’s hallowed principle 
of inalienable rights. 


Gentlemen: 

While I receive with much satisfaction your address re- 
plete with expressions of affection and esteem, I rejoice in the 
opportunity of assuring you that I shall always retain a grateful 
remembrance of the cordial welcome I experienced in my visit 
to New Port from all classes of Citizens. 
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The reflection on the days of difficulty and danger which 
are past is rendered the more sweet from a consciousness that 
they are succeeded by days of uncommon prosperity. 

If we have the wisdom to make the best use of the advan- 
tages with which we are now favored, we cannot fail, under the 
just administration of a good government to become a great 
and happy people. 

The Citizens of the United States have a right to applaud 
themselves for having given to mankind examples of an en- 
larged and liberal policy, a policy worthy of imitation. All pos- 
sess alike liberty of conscience and immunities of citizenship. 

It is now no more that toleration is spoken of, as if it was 
by the indulgence of one class of people, that another enjoyed 
the exercise of their inherent natural rights. For happily the gov- 
ernment of the United States, which gives to bigotry no sanc- 
tion, to persecution no assistance, requires only that they who 
live under its protection should demean themselves as good citi- 
zens, in giving it on all occasions their effectual support. 

It would be inconsistent with the frankness of my charac- 
ter not to avow that I am pleased with your favorable opinion of 
my administration, and fervent wishes for my felicity. 

May the children of the stock of Abraham, who dwell in 
this land, continue to merit and enjoy the good will of other in- 
habitants, while every one shall sit in safety under his own vine 
and fig-tree and there shall be none to make him afraid. 

May the Father of all mercies scatter light and not dark- 
ness in our paths, and make us all in our several vocations useful 
here, and in his own time and way everlastingly happy. 

G. Washington 


The exchange of letters between the Hebrew Congregation of 
Newport and George Washington underscores the centrality 
of liberty of conscience and religious toleration in the strug- 
gle to create a free and open American society. The eloquent 
phraseology articulated by the Jewish petitioners and Wash- 
ington - that the government of the United States “gives to 
bigotry no sanction, to persecution no assistance” —- would in 
time become a classic formulation of the American attitude 
to minority rights. 

From a global perspective, the ratification of the U.S. 
Constitution and subsequent amendments between 1788 and 
1791 portended a significant and unprecedented departure 
from the general trajectory of Jewish history. In a mere 45 
words, Article 1 (known today as the “establishment clause”) 
erased the scourge of legalized social and religious discrimi- 
nation which hitherto prevented Jews from participating fully 
in modern society: “Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech, or of the press, 
or the right of the people peaceably to assemble and to peti- 
tion the government for a redress of grievances.” 

The Newport Jewish community disappeared after 1800, 
but the other Sephardi congregations continued to prosper, 
reinforced by the growth of communities in Philadelphia, 
New York, Charleston, and Richmond. The apparatus of all 
these synagogues was modified and enlarged: the status of the 
hazzan was raised to that of the Christian minister; secretaries 
and committees were common, and eleemosynary societies 
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and confraternities (hevrot) rose in every congregation during 
this post-Revolutionary period. From then on special organi- 
zations took care of the poor, the sick, and the dead. Some of 
these societies, primarily concerned with mutual aid, offered 
sick and death benefits. Originally these new groups - whether 
composed of men or women - were closely affiliated with con- 
gregations, but from the very beginning they enjoyed a de- 
gree of autonomy. Given the voluntaristic nature of emergent 
American Jewish life, the charities would ultimately emanci- 
pate themselves from congregational control. 

Changes also occurred in the economic activities of the 
Jews. As cotton became “king,” Jewish planters increased. Mer- 
chant shippers, though still rich and powerful, lost their rela- 
tive importance as the retail and wholesale urban merchants 
turned away from the sea and became specialists. With good 
titles possible, land speculation within the ambit of states and 
territories assumed increasing importance; Cohen & Isaacs of 
Richmond employed Daniel Boone to survey their holdings in 
Kentucky. Independence and affluence brought new economic 
fields into prominence in the United States. Jews began turn- 
ing to banking and moneylending, insurance, industry, and 
the stock exchange. By 1820 they had entered the professions 
of law, medicine, engineering, education, and journalism. 

Many Jews in the post-Revolutionary period, especially 
in South Carolina, were men of education and culture, at home 
in the classics, in modern languages and literatures, devotees 
of music and poetry. A number of literati both in the North 
and in the South were playwrights of some distinction; all were 
ardent cultural nationalists. Patriotism, however, was no guar- 
antee against Judeophobia, which increased as the Jew rose in 
wealth, prominence, and visibility. For example, an antisemitic 
letter published in 1800 in the Gazette of the United States, a 
Federalist newspaper, publicly ridiculed and defamed Benja- 
min Nones in mocking tones for not having contributed to a 
collection of the Democratic Society of Philadelphia: “Citizen 
N - the Jew. [hopsh you will consider dat de monish ish very 
scarch, and besides you know I’sh just come out by de Inshol- 
vent Law. - Several. Oh yes let N - pass.” When the Gazette 
refused to print Nones’ reply, he turned to the Philadelphia 
Aurora, a leading Republican organ, with the following elo- 
quent and damning refutation: 


Philadelphia Aug 11, 1800 
To the Printer of the Gazette of the United States. 

Sir, 

I hope, if you take the liberty of inserting calumnies 
against individuals, for the amusement of your readers, you will 
at least have so much regard to justice, as to permit the injured 
through the same channel as conveyed the slander, to appeal 
to the public in self defence... I can shew, that the want of pru- 
dence of this Mr. Marplot [the anonymous writer], in his slan- 
der upon me is equally glaring with his want of wit, his want of 
veracity, his want of decency, and his want of humanity. 

I am accused of being a Jew; of being a Republican; and 
of being Poor. 

Iama Jew. I glory in belonging to that persuasion, which 
even its opponents, whether Christian, or Mahomedan, allow 
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to be of divine origin - of that persuasion on which Christianity 
itself was originally founded, and must ultimately rest - which 
has preserved its faith secure and undefiled, for near three thou- 
sand years - whose votaries have never murdered each other 
in religious wars, or cherished theological hatred so general, so 
unextinguishable among those who revile them... 

To be of such persuasion, is to me no disgrace; though I 
well understand the inhuman language of bigoted contempt, in 
which your reporter by attempting to make me ridiculous, as 
a Jew, has made himself detestable, whatever religious persua- 
sion may be dishonored by his adherence... 

Iam a Republican! Thank God, I have not been so heed- 
less, and so ignorant of what has passed, and is now passing in 
the political world. I have not been so proud or so prejudiced as 
to renounce the cause for which I have fought, as an American 
throughout the whole of the revolutionary war, in the militia of 
Charleston, and in Polafskey’s legion, I fought in almost every 
action which took place in Carolina, and in the disastrous affair 
of Savannah, shared the hardships of that sanguinary day, and 
for three and twenty years I felt no disposition to change my 
political, any more than my religious principles. - Your corre- 
spondent... cannot have known what it is to serve his country 
in time of danger and difficulties, at the expence of his health 
and his peace, of his pocket and of his person, as I have done; or 
he would not be as he is, a pert reviler of those who have done 
so... On religious grounds I am a republican... 

In the history of the Jews are contained the earliest warn- 
ings against kingly government... 

How then can a Jew but be a Republican? in America par- 
ticularly. Unfeeling & ungrateful would he be, if he were callous 
to the glorious and benevolent cause of the difference between 
his situation in this land of freedom, and among the proud and 
priviledged law givers of Europe. 

But I am poor, I am so, my family also is large, but soberly 
and decently brought up. They have not been taught to revile a 
Christian, because his religion is not so old as their. They have 
not been taught to mock even as the errors of good intention, 
and conscientious belief. I hope they will always leave this to 
men as unlike themselves, as I hope I am to your scurrilous 
correspondent. 

I know that to purse proud aristocracy poverty is a crime, 
but it may sometimes be accompanied with honesty even in a 
Jew. I was bankrupt some years ago. I obtained my certificate 
and was discharged from my debts. Having been more success- 
ful afterwards, I called my creditors together, and eight years 
afterwards unsolicited I discharged all my old debts, I offered 
interest which was refused by my creditors, and they gave me 
under their hands without any solicitations of mine, as a tes- 
timonial of the fact (to use their own language) as a tribute to 
my honor and honesty... 

This is a long defence... but you have called it forth, and 
therefore, I hope you at least will not object to it. The Public will 
now judge who is the proper object of ridicule and contempt, 
your facetious reporter, or 

Your Humble Servant, 
Benjamin Nones 


Not unlike Nones’ predicament vis-a-vis anti-Republican sen- 
timent, Jews who entered politics and joined the Jeffersonians 
were vilified in the Federalist press as “democrats,” which was 
at the time used in public debate as a derogatory epithet. In 
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this manner, Jews seeking public office, even Christians of 
Jewish ancestry, were frequently and viciously attacked. Aside 
from a few plays, miscellaneous orations, addresses, and liter- 
ary anthologies, however, Jews wrote relatively little of note in 
this period. Meanwhile, Jewish publishers in New York City 
did begin to make themselves known by reprinting signifi- 
cant European books. In the area of Jewish culture, Ameri- 
can Jewry was equally uncreative. In the 1760s two English 
translations of Hebrew prayer books had appeared. After the 
Revolution, Jews brought out a few sermons and eulogies, a 
Hebrew grammar, and by 1820 a rather interesting polemic en- 
titled Israel Vindicated, though there is no absolute proof that 
this was written by a Jew. More important was the reprinting 
of a number of apologetic works directed against deists and 
Christian missionaries. Some of these books had originally 
appeared in England. 

The typical American Jew of the post-Revolutionary pe- 
riod was native born and completely acculturated. Intermar- 
riage was not uncommon. Though nominally a follower of 
Jewish customs, most Jews of this era were in reality largely 
indifferent to the tenets and practices of traditional Judaism. 
Despite such an attenuated profile, they were nonetheless 
strongly and even belligerently attached to American and 
world Jewry by a strong sense of kinship. Altogether there 
were about 4,000 Jews in the United States by 1820, most of 
them in the Allegheny regions, but there was no town in the 
United States, even distant St. Louis, which did not shelter 
some Jews. Many of them were recent German immigrants 
who had drifted in after the Napoleonic wars. By the turn of 
the 18" century Central Europeans had already started a little 
Ashkenazi synagogue in Philadelphia. Within a generation 
Ashkenazi culture dominated the American Jewish scene. 


German Jewish Period, 1820-1880 

POPULATION, IMMIGRATION, AND SETTLEMENT. ‘The sa- 
lient development in American Jewry during the four decades 
before the Civil War was its growth from a small group, esti- 
mated at 6,000 in 1826, to a major world Jewish community. 
The number of Jews, which stood at about 15,000 in 1840, 
was authoritatively estimated at 150,000 in 1860, and prob- 
ably reached 280,000 in 1880. This vast increase was largely 
due to foreign immigration, especially from German lands. 
In general, the Metternichian age in Central Europe was one 
of conservatism. Jews feared conscription, their right to move 
about freely and settle in the German lands was often limited, 
they were not always free to marry, the new industrialism was 
a threat to their traditional economy, the German guild sys- 
tem hemmed them in, and anti-Jewish prejudice was constant. 
This was the push that impelled them to emigrate; American 
liberties and opportunities attracted them. 

In Bavaria, dozens of small largely Jewish villages saw 
most of their inhabitants leave for the United States, while in 
Posen (Prussian Poland) there was a steady outward move- 
ment. Germanized Jews from Bohemia and Hungary also em- 
igrated. Immigration attained a peak during the early 1850s, 
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when economic depression and the repressive aftermath fol- 
lowing the abortive Continental revolutions of 1830 and 1848 
impelled the greatest movement to the prospering American 
republic. Consequently, the Jewish community in the United 
States long spoke English with a German accent when it was 
not speaking its native German. The German Jews also proved 
to be hard working and highly adaptive to their New World 
environment. The swift Americanization and cultural elastic- 
ity that characterized German Jews in the antebellum period 
is evident in the following letter (translated from German) 
in which Jacob Felsenthal, originally of Cologne, invites his 
brother to join him in San Francisco. 


San Francisco, Calif., Jan, 13, 1854 
Dear Brother, 

It was a wonderful surprise to learn from a fellow named 
Liwey [Levy?] that you are in America! And also that you are 
living in Baltimore with a family named Herzog. I could not re- 
member who the Herzogs are but it finally dawned on me that 
must be Jacob Herz and his wife from Limburg! 

How are you getting along and how’s business? It’s not 
great here since as you can imagine things don't just fall in your 
lap. Here I have learned what business means, and I have put up 
with a lot, especially in Panama. I was sick for several months 
and had no money, not even enough to eat. As I got a little better 
I got various jobs to pay for board and room, which cost a dol- 
lar-and-a-half a day. I was too weak even to play my guitar. 

But with God’s help I got well, and after 4-5 months in 
Panama in that awful heat I was able to put away 120 dollars 
in gold which I earned in just five weeks. Then I was able to go 
to California! Luckily, through a doctor I know, I got a place 
on a steamer as a cook so I didn't have to pay any fare. Also, I 
made a deal with Carl Reis and made some money in potatoes, 
which cost 1 schilling a pound. I don’t have to tell you how ex- 
pensive everything is. 

Ihave now been in California seven months, in San Fran- 
cisco, and am married! I have a fine wife and thank God things 
are going quite well. I have already taken in several hundred 
dollars. If you would want to come here then you and I and my 
wife would start up a nice café with music and singing every 
evening. Here a cigar costs 1 or 2 schillings each, and drinks the 
same, so there is money to be made. Also I am as well known 
in San Francisco as I was in Cologne ... 

Write immediately of you are coming or not. If you don't 
have 50 dollars then let me know and I will send you the money. 
It would be better if you have the money and then I can put 
more into the business. In any case, answer by return mail so I 
can start arranging things. Don't buy a through ticket because 
it will cost 25 dollars more from Panama to San Francisco by 
steamer. Take a sailing vessel. As I said, write me by return mail. 
I won't leave you in the lurch. The sooner you come the better 
for you and me. An ordinary worker gets 4-5 dollars a day, so 
you can see how you'll do. 

I imagine you already speak good English. So do I since 
my wife is American and doesn't speak a word of German. She 
was born in Boston and speaks a little Spanish. But here every 
language in the world is spoken. If you get to Panama, then go 
to the pharmacist — take your right, then left - he is also Ger- 
man. They both know me; tell them you are my brother and 
ask their help to get you a job on the steamer so you won't have 
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to pay passage. Don't stay in Panama long; it is very unhealthy. 
And don’t eat too much meat. The sooner you leave the better. 
Do what is best for you. 
Regards from my wife who is looking forward to meet- 
ing you. 
Your brother, 
J. Felsenthal 


In the decades prior to the Civil War, Jewish settlement tra- 
versed the North American continent. Old seacoast Jewish 
communities like those in Charleston, South Carolina, New- 
port, Rhode Island, and Norfolk, Virginia, failed to grow and 
declined in importance. The most important expansion took 
place along the route of the Erie Canal, which crossed upstate 
New York after 1825, and on the shores of the Great Lakes. The 
Jewish population of such cities as *Albany, *Syracuse, *Roch- 
ester, and *Buffalo in New York State, and *Cleveland, *Chi- 
cago, *Detroit, and *Milwaukee in the Middle West quickly 
rose to the thousands. On the banks of the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi rivers scores of smaller towns had Jewish settlements. 
*Cincinnati on the Ohio River stood second only to New York 
during the mid-nineteenth century, while *Louisville, *Min- 
neapolis, *St. Louis, and *New Orleans on the Mississippi 
drew upon vast developing hinterlands for the commercial 
and industrial growth in which Jews took a prominent role. 
Dozens of towns in the southern Cotton Kingdom sheltered 
little groups of German Jews, who traded in the freshly picked 
cotton and kept general stores. A striking growth occurred 
in northern California during and after the Gold Rush of 
1849-52; perhaps 10,000 Jews lived in the boom city of *San 
Francisco and scattered among the mining camps by 1860. 
New York City’s numerical predominance in American Jew- 
ish life was well established by that date with 40,000 Jews, and 
Philadelphia and Baltimore were also important communities. 
Jews in New England, on the other hand, were very few. 

The last significant traces of legal inequality disappeared 
early in this period. The most significant episode was the pub- 
lic agitation and debate in the State of Maryland over the dis- 
qualification of Jews for public office, which was finally re- 
moved by the “Jew Bill” of 1826. Like the debates during the 
period of the American Revolution, these deliberations con- 
cerned the alleged Christian basis of the state, rather than 
a contest between pro-Jewish and anti-Jewish feeling. The 
states of North Carolina and New Hampshire retained legal 
obstacles to Jewish tenure of public office but very few Jews 
resided there and prescribed Christian oaths appear to have 
been a dead letter issue. 

The middle of the 19'* century was the day of the Ger- 
man Jewish peddler. At a time when retail trade outlets out- 
side large cities were few, the peddler was an important func- 
tionary of emergent American commerce. Thousands of men, 
mostly recent young immigrants, trudged the countryside east 
of the Mississippi River with packs on their back, successors 
of the Yankee peddler. Peddling proved to be a hard-scrabble 
existence and was susceptible to the attacks of those, like the 
anonymous author of Men and Manners in America (1833), 
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who believed “the whole race of Yankee peddlers are prover- 
bial for their dishonesty. These go forth annually in thousands 
to lie, cog, cheat, swindle... In this respect they resemble the 
Jews...” To the profile of the Jewish peddler must therefore 
be added the occasional encounter with petty antisemitism 
which, as the following text demonstrates, illustrated the 
darker side of America’s European legacy. 


I continued my peddling until January 1835, when one evening, 
in deep snow and quite frozen I came to Easton, a pretty little 
town in Delaware, and entered an inn. A number of guests sat 
around the glowing stoves; and as they saw me enter, a pale 
and snow-covered merchant, a feeling of compassion must 
have come over them, for nearly every one bought something 
of me, and thus even in the evening, I did some good business, 
after I had run about the whole day in terrible winter weather, 
earning scarcely enough for a drink. 

While preoccupied with my business, I was watched by 
an oldish-looking, occasionally smiling, but apparently un- 
concerned man behind the stove. He allowed me to finish the 
business in peace but then he got up, tapped me on the shoul- 
der and bade me follow him. Out of doors his first question 
was whether I had a trade-license for peddling? I still felt so 
strange in America, and he spoke in so low a voice that I did 
not understand him and, therefore, looked at him in astonish- 
ment. My long, ten-days-old beard struck him, and he asked 
me further whether I was a Jew. He did not want to believe me 
when I denied it. Fortunately, I had with me the passport of my 
homeland, which I presented to him. Now he grew somewhat 
better disposed, looked at me sympathetically and said: “Since 
I see that you are an honest Protestant Christian I shall let you 
go, although I am losing 25 dollars through it. I have no kind 
feelings for the Jews, and were you one of them, I would not 
treat you so gently. If I wanted to arrest you, you would have to 
pay 50 dollars fine or, until you were able to raise it, you would 
have to go to jail, and half the fine would be mine. Still I shall 
forge that; but you better give up your trade and look for an- 
other one. Sooner or later you will be caught and then you'll 
be out of luck” 


Jews also became the purveyors of nearly all the necessities 
of gold prospectors in California. Although many had been 
trained in crafts and trades in Europe, few held to them in 
the United States and were instead drawn into grueling but 
lucrative peddling. Isaac Mayer *Wise, who served as a rabbi 
in Albany, New York, from 1846 to 1854, described his com- 
munity as composed mostly of men who departed on Sun- 
day morning for their peddling routes through the country- 
side, returning only for the following Sabbath. The progress 
of many of these men followed a classic pattern: from peddler 
on foot, to peddler on a wagon, to crossroads shopkeeper, to 
large merchant. Jews who practiced trades were mostly tailors 
and cigarmakers. The overwhelming majority of American 
Jews, native and immigrant, were occupied in commerce at 
its various levels and in skilled crafts. Very few tilled the soil. 
The proportion of Jews in the professions of the day - medi- 
cine, law, teaching, and journalism — was low. Here and there 
a man of significance stood forth in his profession, such as 
the physicians Daniel Peixotto *Hays, Jonathan P. *Horwitz, 
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Daniel L.M. *Peixotto, and Abraham *Jacobi. However, dur- 
ing the period of mass immigration into a very small origi- 
nal settlement, commerce remained the Jewish livelihood 
par excellence. 


CULTURAL, RELIGIOUS, AND COMMUNAL ACTIVITY. The 
first countrywide stirrings of cultural activity, religious diver- 
sity, and communal organization beyond the synagogue ap- 
peared in the middle of the 19 century. German Jewish im- 
migrants included a considerable number of persons versed 
or learned in Judaism. Thus while ordained rabbis were ex- 
tremely few, many teachers from Europe assumed the rab- 
binic title and became spiritual heads of congregations. (‘This 
is best exemplified by the case of Isaac Mayer Wise, arguably 
the most important American Reform leader of the 19 cen- 
tury, whose own rabbinic qualifications were uncertain and 
never verified.) German-speaking culture was also wide- 
spread. As part of the vast German migration to the United 
States, many were active in German American cultural life. 
Jews were prominent in German theatrical societies, as writ- 
ers and subscribers to German newspapers, members of Ger- 
man musical societies, leaders of German immigrant aid and 
charitable societies, and political personalities within the Ger- 
man ethnic group. For a large but indeterminate group of Jews 
in the United States German culture was a full substitute for 
their ancestral Judaism. 

The decades between 1820 and 1860 were a period of 
broad freedom and social acceptance for American Jews. The 
small native bourgeois group readily entered United States life 
and politics in such centers as Charleston, South Carolina, 
New York City, and Philadelphia. Of actual antisemitism there 
was very little. Indeed, the antagonisms and tensions within 
American society found expression in anti-Catholicism, which 
was directed especially at recent Irish immigrants. By contrast, 
instances of antisemitism were infrequent - e.g., an attack on 
Jewish businessmen in the California legislature during a de- 
bate on a Sabbath closing law, explicitly phrased insistence 
that the United States was “a Christian country,’ or a biased 
courtroom address by a lawyer against a Jewish adversary. 
Branches of American Protestantism continued to produce 
extensive missionary literature, including newspapers, books, 
and pamphlets, but Jewish conversions to Christianity by such 
means were negligible. Linked to such proselytizing endeavors 
were expressions of faith that the Jews would ultimately be re- 
stored to their homeland, and sympathy for Jewish efforts, real 
or rumored, toward that end. If the biblical people of Israel 
still lay deep in the American mind, the contemporary Jews 
were on the whole not a preoccupation. 

The most characteristic form of German Jewry’s religious 
expression in the United States in this period was Reform 
Judaism. After an early episode in Charleston between 1824 
and 1828, where the demand was mainly for more aesthetic 
ritual, Reform took root during the 1840s with the beginning 
of the Emanu-El Reformverein in New York and the found- 
ing of Reform congregations. Few synagogues, however, were 
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founded on professed Reform principles. Usually an Ortho- 
dox congregation of German immigrants changed at first in 
a relatively superficial manner: it might omit the prayer for 
the long defunct Babylonian academies (yekum purkan), the 
incense formula (pittum ha-ketoret), and the complimentary 
benedictions during the reading of the Torah (mi she-berakh). 
More far-reaching alterations followed thereafter, such as the 
shift to a mainly English liturgy, the elimination of the second 
day of festivals, and the doffing of hats. It was less the initia- 
tive of the members of these early congregations than that of 
their rabbis which produced these changes. By the time of the 
Civil War several dozen congregations had taken their first 
steps toward Reform under the major rabbinic figures of the 
day: Isaac Mayer Wise, who settled in Cincinnati from 1854 
after a stormy term in Albany to become the spokesman and 
organizer of American Reform; David *Einhorn, a theological 
radical of deeply Germanic and classical Reform thought; Ber- 
nard *Felsenthal, a moderate reformer; and Samuel *Hirsch 
and Samuel *Adler, similar to Einhorn in their Germanism and 
religious radicalism. The theological approach of these rab- 
bis satisfied the widespread desire for Americanized forms of 
Judaism that harmonized with contemporary liberalism, ra- 
tionalism, and optimism. Thus a version of Judaism was for- 
mulated in the United States that sought to bridge the chasm 
between Jews and Christians and refute the millennial view 
that Jews were living in exile. 

To the difficulties of communication and transportation 
in this period may be added some apprehensiveness on the 
part of recently arrived German Jews over Jewish separatism 
and isolation. The synagogue was frequently the basic insti- 
tution in the communal structure, although the founding of 
the fraternal order *B’nai Brith in 1843 and its rapid growth 
outside the synagogue framework as a representative social 
and benevolent organization provided an alternate and ri- 
val form of Jewish affiliation and identification. Most cities 
also had their Jewish “literary” and charitable group. During 
the agitation over the *Damascus blood libel in 1840, protest 
meetings were purely local, but with some overall coordina- 
tion. Repeated calls by Isaac *Leeser and Samuel M. *Isaacs of 
New York brought about the formation of the Board of Del- 
egates of American Israelites in 1859, intentionally resembling 
in name and structure the Board of Deputies of British Jews. 
Like many central representative bodies thereafter, the Board 
of Delegates was founded on account of crises - on this oc- 
casion a not insignificant one in 1854 over the United States 
government's ratification of a treaty with Switzerland that en- 
abled the latter country to bar foreign Jews from entry, and 
the more serious *Mortara Affair of 1858-59 in which a Jew- 
ish boy, Edgar Mortara, was secretly baptized by his Christian 
nurse and taken from his parents. The Board of Delegates was 
initially controlled by traditionalists and opposed by the Re- 
formers. It claimed no more than 30 congregations — perhaps 
one-fifth of the number in existence. 

The main ideas of American Reform Judaism were al- 
ready articulated before 1860, but large-scale expansion of 
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arose as a prophet of the doctrine of community of property 
and women. Kovad accepted the doctrine and, among other 
groups, the Jews were persecuted when they rejected Mazda- 
kism. The exilarch Mar Zutra 11 gathered an armed force and 
defended the Jewish community for seven years. He was cap- 
tured and killed in 520, in Mahoza. Nevertheless, a number 
of Jews then served in the Persian armies fighting the Byzan- 
tines. Information on the century between Kovad’s death and 
the Arab conquest (640) is slight. Chosroes (531-78) was well 
liked by Iranian and Arab historians. The Jews were appar- 
ently well treated. The Christian Nestorians in his day found 
refuge in Persia from Christian Byzantine persecution. Appar- 
ently some persecutions of Jews recurred under Hormizd tv 
(579-80), and Pumbeditan rabbis took shelter in Firuz Shapur, 
near Nehardea, then under Arab rule. Under Chosroes Parwez 
(590-628) Jewish life returned to normal. When the Persians 
invaded Palestine and took Jerusalem in 614, they were en- 
thusiastically welcomed by local Jewry. 

For the continuation of Jewish history in this area see 
*Iraq. See also *Academies; *Exilarch; Babylonian *Talmud. 


[Jacob Neusner] 
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BACALL, LAUREN (Betty Joan Perske; 1924- ), U.S. actress. 
Born in New York, Bacall studied at the American Academy 
of Dramatic Arts and then turned to modeling. She was fea- 
tured on the cover of Harper’ Bazaar and within one month 
had a Hollywood contract. At the age of 19, Bacall co-starred 
in her first film with Humphrey Bogart, whom she married 
one year later (1945). Bacall made four of her first films with 
Bogart - To Have And Have Not (1944), The Big Sleep (1946), 
Dark Passage (1947), and Key Largo (1948). She also appeared 
in How to Marry a Millionaire (1953), Woman's World (1954), 
The Cobweb (1955), Blood Alley (1955), and Designing Woman 
(1957). After Bogart died in 1957, Bacall continued her career 
in films, which spanned more than half century and included 
performances in Written on the Wind (1956), Sex and the Sin- 
gle Girl (1964), Harper (1966), Murder on the Orient Express 
(1974), The Shootist (1976), The Fan (1981), Health (1982), Ap- 
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pointment with Death (1988), Mr. North (1988), Tree of Hands 
(1989), Misery (1990), A Star for Two (1991), Ready to Wear 
(Pret a Porter) (1995), The Mirror Has Two Faces (1996), My 
Fellow Americans (1996), Diamonds (1999), The Venice Proj- 
ect (1999), Presence of Mind (1999), The Limit (2003), Dogville 
(2003), and Birth (2004). 

In 1961 Bacall married actor Jason Robards, Jr. They di- 
vorced in 1969. Their son, Sam Robards, is a film and TV ac- 
tor. 

Bacall won a Tony Award for her performance in the 
Broadway musical Applause (1970). In 1997 she was nominated 
for an Academy Award as best supporting actress in The Mir- 
ror Has Two Faces. That same year People magazine chose her 
as one of the 50 Most Beautiful People in the World. 

Her autobiography, Lauren Bacall by Myself, won a Na- 
tional Book Award in 1980. 

In 1994 she wrote a book entitled Now, which is described 
as “part career memoir and part meditation on what it’s like 
to be a single woman of lingering glamour, enduring vitality, 
and advancing age.” 


[Jonathan Licht / Ruth Beloff (2"4 ed.)] 


BACAU (Rom. Bacau), city in Moldavia, Romania. A Jew- 
ish community is attested there in the 18 century. A hevra 
kaddisha was established in 1774. In 1820 there were 55 Jew- 
ish taxpaying heads of families in Bacau. The Jewish popula- 
tion numbered 3,810 in 1859 and 7,902 (48.3% of the total) in 
1899. From 1803 to 1858 Isaac of Botosani (“Botoshaner”), who 
acquired renown as a miracle worker (baal mofet) was rabbi 
there. A talmud torah was founded in 1828, the Poalei Zedek 
Tailors’ Association in 1832, a Hevrat Gomelei Hasadim (mu- 
tual aid society; their minute books are in the y1vo Archives) 
in 1836, and a Hevrat Mishnayot in 1851. When the Jewish au- 
tonomous organization lost its official status in Romania in 
1862, communal activity in Bacau also disintegrated. After 
1866 Bacau became one of the centers of anti-Jewish agita- 
tion in Romania, and the community suffered frequent per- 
secution. During the last quarter of the 19**-century secular 
education began to spread among the Jews of Bacau and at 
the end of the 1870s and beginning of the 1880s one-third of 
the pupils in general schools in Bacau were Jewish. The first 
Jewish elementary school was founded in 1863. The main oc- 
cupations of the Jews in Bacau were commerce and crafts: of 
the commercial enterprises in the town in 1899, 563 (85.6%) 
were Jewish, and there were 573 (66.6%) Jewish artisans in 
1901. Bacau was also a center of Hebrew printing. 

The Jewish population numbered 9,593 (30.8% of the to- 
tal) in 1930, of whom 50.8% declared Yiddish as their mother 
tongue. By this time the community had a well-organized 
communal framework. It maintained a kindergarten, two pri- 
mary schools (for boys and girls), a hospital, an old age home, 
an orphanage, and a mikveh, as well as 25 synagogues. Bacau 
was also a center of the Zionist movement. Among the rabbis 
of Bacau was Bezalel Zeev *Safran (1866-1930), who officiated 
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the movement took place in the 1860s and 1870s. In 1873, 
Isaac Mayer Wise, author of Minhag Amerikah (“The Ameri- 
can Custom,” 1857), a prayer book intended to be the unify- 
ing text of American Judaism, led the movement in cohering 
around a relatively small organization calling itself the *Union 
of American Hebrew Congregations. The constitution of the 
new Union scrupulously avoided theological and ideological 
references. In the wake of the Civil War, the notion of “union” 
became a hallowed principle in itself and Wise and his follow- 
ers sincerely hoped all American Jews would join them. 


[July 9, 1873] 
PREAMBLE, CONSTITUTION, AND BY-LAWS OF THE UNION OF 
AMERICAN HEBREW CONGREGATIONS PREAMBLE 

The congregations represented in this convention, in 
faithful attachment to the sublime principles of Judaism, and in 
consciousness of Israel’s sacred duties, feel impressed with the 
conviction, that in order to discharge these obligations benefi- 
cially, a closer union of the congregations is necessary. To this 
end, under the protection of the benign Providence and the laws 
of our country, we hereby establish this sacred covenant of the 
American Israelites, as set forth in the following: 

CONSTITUTION 

Name 

Article 1. The body hereby constituted and established 
shall be known as “The Union of American Hebrew Congre- 
gations.” 

Object 

Article 11. It is the primary object of the Union of Ameri- 
can Hebrew Congregations to establish a Hebrew Theological 
Institute - to preserve Judaism intact; to bequesth it in its purity 
and sublimity to posterity - to Israel united and fraternized; to 
establish, sustain, and govern a seat of learning for Jewish reli- 
gion and literature; to provide for and advance the standard of 
Sabbath-schools for the instruction of the young in Israel's reli- 
gion and history, and the Hebrew language; to aid an encourage 
young congregations by such material and spiritual support as 
may be at the command of the Union; and to provide, sustain, 
and manage such other institutions which the common welfare 
and progress of Judaism shall require - without, however, inter- 
fering in any manner whatsoever with the affairs and manage- 
ment of any congregation. 


Opposition to the Reform movement came from a few Or- 
thodox and proto-Conservative figures, most notably Isaac 
Leeser, lecturer, editor, author of Olat Tamid (“Eternal Offer- 
ing,’ 1858) — a traditionalist prayer book - and hazzan of the 
Sephardi congregation in Philadelphia. Leeser stressed the 
immutable character of Judaism as a revealed religion, and 
insisted that under American freedom the Jewish religion 
had to be observed in full, rather than truncated. In the fi- 
nal analysis, however, the times were not with Leeser and his 
companions. 

In the 1840s and 1850s Jewish schools teaching both He- 
brew and general subjects (usually under the auspices of a syn- 
agogue) opened around the country. They existed during the 
absence of adequate public schooling or because of a Chris- 
tian sectarian tinge to the public schools. During the same 
decades the movement for free, universal, religiously neutral 
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public schools spread throughout the United States. As they 
were established in city after city, the recently founded Jewish 
schools closed and their children were sent to the new public 
institutions. By 1860 a new pattern was set for Jewish children 
of the public school combined with the afternoon or Sunday 
supplementary Jewish school. 

For much of the 19 century Jewish communal organi- 
zation seldom reached above the local level. However, several 
notable instances of intensive regional activity did set the stage 
for later countrywide innovations. An excellent example in 
this regard is the case of Rebecca *Gratz, daughter of a family 
of successful German Jewish merchants, who used her con- 
siderable talents to help create and lead five benevolent asso- 
ciations: the Female Association for the Relief of Women and 
Children in Reduced Circumstances (1801), the Philadelphia 
Orphan Asylum (1815), the Female Hebrew Benevolent Society 
(1819), the Hebrew Sunday School (1838), and the Jewish Foster 
Home (1855). Gratz herself was religiously observant. But her 
participation in Philadelphia's elite social circles, her commit- 
ment to nondenominational civic causes, and her appreciation 
of successful Gentile communal agencies underscore the ca- 
pacity and rapidity of Jewish integration into wider American 
culture. Her pioneering mindset led to experiments in com- 
munitywide Jewish organization and philanthropy that would 
ultimately transform the American Jewish scene. 


THE CIVIL WAR. Moses Judah, a New York merchant, was 
apparently the first American Jew to play a leadership role in 
the emergent abolitionist movement. In 1799 he joined New 
York City’s Society for Promoting the Manumission of Slaves 
and in 1806 he was elected to the group’s executive commit- 
tee. Judah was an exception, however, and before the Ameri- 
can Civil War (1861-65) few Jews took part in the mounting 
debate over slavery. The 150,000 or so American Jews gener- 
ally sided with their respective regions before and during the 
conflict. As tensions escalated, some American Jewish leaders 
and activists engaged in fierce public debates. In 1860 Rabbi 
Morris J. *Raphall of Congregation Bnai Jeshurun, the first 
Jew to open a session of the U.S. House of Representatives 
with prayer, and Michael *Heilprin of New York City engaged 
in a printed debate over the alleged biblical legitimization of 
slavery. The exchange garnered nationwide attention. Assert- 
ing that “the slave is a person in whom the dignity of human 
nature is to be respected,’ Raphall nonetheless sought to jus- 
tify the institution of slavery on theological grounds. “If our 
Northern fellow-citizens, content with following the word of 
God,” he stated in a widely disseminated sermon, “would not 
insist on being ‘righteous overmuch,; or denouncing ‘sin... 
they would entertain more equity and less ill feeling towards 
their Southern brethren.’ In response, Heilprin offered a co- 
gent exegetical and scholarly retort, printed on January 15, 1861 
by the New York Daily Tribune, which reached a substantial 
newspaper audience. 


If [Raphall’s pro-slavery] assertion needs a refutation you can 
find it in the concluding passages of the Book of Job, in which 
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you will find how the martyr was rewarded for his constancy, 
all his former possessions being restored double, his sheep, 
his camels, his oxen, and his she asses — but is there a word of 
slaves? So much for your proofs from passages of the Scrip- 
tures. 

Another ample and general refutation of our Rabbi’s view 
can be found in the history of the Hebrews as a nation, a his- 
tory of fifteen centuries, full of wars, revolutions, civil strifes and 
catastrophies, but without a mention ofa single slave rising, or 
a single similar event. And how often do the Helots figure in 
Spartan history! How often slaves in the history of Rome! The 
history of this country, alas, has scarcely a page on which is not 
written the black word “Slavery.” Shall its history be so contin- 
ued? Answer, statesmen and people of America! 

And you, Rev. Rabbi Raphall, make your Bible, by some 
process of reasoning, to be pure, just, and humane, if you want 
to have it regarded as divine; or reject it as full of human frailty, 
if you dare! Shalom! 


In addition to the secular abolitionist worldview of Heilprin, 
the American Jewish landscape was dotted with rabbis who 
took different positions on the question of abolition. An es- 
pecially courageous communal leader was Rabbi David *Ein- 
horn, the Baltimore reformer, who called slavery “the cancer 
of the Union” in the German-language monthly Sinai. He 
also staunchly upheld abolitionism in the slaveholding state 
of Maryland, in the heart of a city where one-tenth of the 
population consisted of slaves, and despite the opposition of 
his congregation and threats to his personal safety. He fled to 
New York City from a mob in 1861. On the other hand, Rabbi 
Isaac M. Wise probably reflected the mixed sympathies in his 
border city of Cincinnati by remaining silent about the Civil 
War and its issues; the reverends Isaac Leeser and Samuel M. 
Isaacs did likewise. Meanwhile, Judah P. *Benjamin, a distin- 
guished Southern Jewish jurist, slave owner, and plantation 
farmer, who rose to become a United States senator represent- 
ing Louisiana, played a key role in the secessionist movement. 
Benjamin, a close personal advisor to Jefferson Davis, would 
later serve as attorney general, secretary of war, and secretary 
of state of the Confederacy. Although Benjamin’s attachments 
to Jewish life were minimal, he swiftly became an object of rid- 
icule for antisemites in the North and the South, who fever- 
ishly accused him of treason, profiteering, and the like. 


Perhaps 10,000 Jews served, about 7,000 in the Northern 
armies and 3,000 in those of the South, and over 500 lost their 
lives. Many of these soldiers, recent immigrants from Ger- 
many, served in the numerous units of German-born soldiers. 
The Union army began to appoint Jewish military chaplains in 
1862, after the restriction under the law of 1861 on the appoint- 
ment of military chaplains to Christian clergy was abolished. 

Among the extant documents that illustrate the war- 
time experience of American Jews is an anonymous letter by 
a Union soldier, in which the writer discloses the self-con- 
sciousness of Jews in the military. 


As a general rule, the Jews do not care to make their religion a 
matter of notoriety, as it would at once involve them in an in- 
tricate controversial disquisition with the Christian chaplains, 
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for which they do not always feel themselves qualified, and 
which, of course can, under no circumstance, afford them any- 
thing but annoyance. Some of our brethren fear that, were they 
known as Hebrews, it would expose them to taunts and sneers 
of those among their comrades who have been in the habit of 
associating with the name of the Jew, everything that is mean 
and contemptible; but I must say, and it redounds much to the 
credit of the army, that in the course of my experience in the 
camps, which has been considerable, I have heard but of a single 
instance in which a Jew was wantonly insulted on account of 
his religion, and that was by a drunken Scotchman, who com- 
menced damning in every variety of language and motion, 
when he learned that he was addressing an Israelite, declaring 
them all to be cheats and thieves... 

Most people take it for granted, that every soldier is an 
infidel, and that no sooner does he enter on active duty, than he 
banishes all the idea of religion from his mind. This is a great 
mistake, at least as far as the Jews are concerned. My own ob- 
servation has convinced me that military life does not injuri- 
ously affect their ideas of duty and devotion.... It is quite com- 
mon for Jewish soldiers belonging to the same company, to meet 
together for worship on Sabbath, in some secluded spot, and I 
know a young soldier, who was on Kippore [sic] morning, or- 
dered to take part in a skirmish, near Harper’s Ferry, which he 
had to go through, without having tasted food, and as soon as 
the enemy retreated, he retired to the woods, where he remained 
until sunset, reading his prayers... 

Some Jewish soldiers suggested the idea of organizing all 
the Jewish soldiers in the army, into distinct regiments, with He- 
brew banners, etc., so that both our food and religious services 
may be more consonant with our habits and ideas, and we may 
have the pleasure of associating with our own brethren. I was 
further informed that such was actually the custom among the 
Dutch Jews.... The suggestion of my friends to form themselves 
into separate regiments was, however, disapproved of by wiser 
heads, which was altogether unnecessary, as it is at present im- 
practicable, and we are quite satisfied to fight with our Christian 
comrades for one cause, one country, and THE UNION. 


Another useful example of American Jewish life during the 
Civil War is the memoir of German-born Marcus Spiegel, 
who served as a second lieutenant in the 67" Ohio Infantry 
and then as a colonel in the 120 Ohio Infantry. Marcus’ ex- 
tensive correspondence with his wife Caroline, a convert to 
Judaism, underscores the conflict’s tragic impact on family 
life in this period. Addressing his “good, lovely and abused 
Wife,” Marcus noted: 


I speak truly when I say “abused Wife”: a Woman as good 
and lovely, as saving and industrious, as kind a wife and good 
mother as you are should [not] be left alone hundreds of miles 
from her husband who loves her more and more with fervor, 
zeal, and devotion... with three small children and one com- 
ing, or that he should leave her at all. 


Somewhat later, Marcus lay dying in 1864 from a mortal 
wound and wept to an attending surgeon, “This is the last of 
the husband and father, what will become of my poor fam- 
ily?” 

As the tragedy of the war deepened, casualties mounted, 
and hardships intensified, the beleaguered Confederacy be- 
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came subject to serious antisemitic agitation, most of which 
focused on Judah P. Benjamin. The agitation was mainly felt 
in the smaller towns, however, no instance appeared of anti- 
semitic physical assaults. By contrast, in the North, General 
Ulysses S. *Grant’s General Order No. 11 was a serious albeit 
short-lived instance of official antisemitism. Predicated on the 
claim that “the Jews as a class” were engaged in illegal trade 
with the Confederate army, specifically that they were profit- 
ing from illicit traffic in cotton, Grant unilaterally expelled all 
Jews from the Department of Tennessee, the region along the 
lower Mississippi occupied by the Union army. 


Head Quarters 13 Army Corps 
Department of the Tennessee. 
Oxford, Miss. Dec. 17** 1862 
General Orders No. 11 (12) 

1. The Jews, as a class, violating every regulation of trade 
established by the Treasury Department, and also Department 
orders, are hereby expelled from the Department. 

11. Within twenty-four hours from the receipt of this or- 
der by Post Commanders, they will see that all of this class of 
people are furnished passes and are required to leave, and any 
one returning after such notification, will be arrested and held 
in confinement until an opportunity occurs of sending them 
out as prisoners unless furnished with permits from these 
Head Quarters. 

111. No permits will be given these people to visit Head 
Quarters for the purpose of making personal application for 
trade permits. 

By order of Maj. Genl. U.S. Grant 
Jno. A. Rawlins 
Asst Adj't Genl. 


The Jews of Paducah, Kentucky, led by Caesar Kaskel, imme- 
diately petitioned President Abraham *Lincoln for removal of 
“this inhuman order, the carrying out of which,” they argued, 
“would be the grossest violation of the Constitution and our 
rights as good citizens under it, and would place us, besides 
a large number of other Jewish families of this town, as out- 
laws before the world.” President Abraham Lincoln promptly 
nullified and rescinded the order. 


War Department 
Washington, January 4, 1863 
Major General Grant, 

Holly Springs, Miss. 

A paper purporting to be General Orders, No. 11, issued 
by you December 17, has been presented here. By its terms it 
expels all Jews from your department. 

If such an order has been issued, it will be immediately 
revoked. 

H.W. Halleck 
General-in-Chief 


Like the wider Christian society of the North, Jews also shared 
in the prosperity that was a byproduct of the Civil War. The 
demands of military supply provided unusual opportunities 
to entrepreneurial businessmen and provisioners, who devel- 
oped and expanded the ready-made clothing industry from 
large-scale orders for army uniforms. For example, the Jewish 
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communities of Buffalo and Rochester experienced a wartime 
boost as result of their significant participation in the local 
garment making and tailoring industries. Similarly, Ameri- 
can banking in general was vastly stimulated by the needs of 
government finance. The success of the *Seligman brothers in 
marketing Union bonds on the European market was a criti- 
cally important contribution to the war effort. Numerous Jew- 
ish bankers of the 1870s and 1880s started with capital they 
amassed during the Civil War years as clothing manufactur- 
ers and merchants. 


POST-CIVIL WAR STABILITY. The years between the end of 
the Civil War in 1865 and the onset of mass immigration from 
Eastern Europe during the 1880s marked the maturity of Ger- 
man Jewry in the United States. Jewish community leaders and 
heads of households in this period were predominantly mer- 
chants, manufacturers of clothing and other consumer goods, 
and bankers in large cities and also in the small towns of the 
West and South. “Germandom” reached its peak in this time 
and Reform Judaism became the dominant institutional reli- 
gious form in American Jewish society. 

Meanwhile, Jews also played a visible role in the eco- 
nomic and political development of the South following the 
emancipation of the slaves and the breakup of the plantation 
system. Jewish peddlers and storekeepers played an important 
part in the economic development of the region. One contem- 
porary attributed part of their success to the habit they had of 
addressing black customers as “Mister” rather than by given 
name. This cultural openness signaled the Jews’ lack of attach- 
ment to the region's racial system. In this period, several Jews 
became prominent politicians, notably Raphael J. *Moses in 
South Carolina. 

Jewish immigration to the United States resumed after its 
near cessation during the Civil War period. The Jewish pop- 
ulation rose from about 150,000 in 1860 to perhaps 280,000 
in 1880, much of it due to a substantial excess of births over 
deaths within a young immigrant population, but even more 
to continued immigration. For the first time there were serious 
discussions in the Jewish community over the possibility of or- 
ganizing Jewish immigration from Europe. In 1870 about 500 
East Prussians and Lithuanians were brought from their fam- 
ine-stricken region. Oppressed Romanian Jews also figured as 
potential immigrants in 1872. Despite these discussions, Jew- 
ish migration to the United States remained a matter of indi- 
vidual initiative. Of profound significance was the shift in its 
geographic sources from Germanic to Slavic areas of Europe. 
To be sure, some small immigration arrived from Alsace fol- 
lowing the German annexation of the province in 1871, and 
scattered immigration continued from many other lands. 

The German Jewish merchant class climbed rapidly in 
the post-Civil War age of industrial and financial expansion 
and the private banker also reached his zenith during the last 
decades of the century. Joseph Seligman and his brothers in 
New York and San Francisco were among the foremost bank- 
ers of their day. He declined President Ulysses S. Grant's offer 
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to appoint him secretary of the treasury in 1869. Entrepreneurs 
like Max A. Meyer of New York City, a leading domestic and 
foreign dry goods dealer, Philip Heidelbach of Cincinnati, a 
significant clothing manufacturer, the banker and city alder- 
man Henry *Greenebaum of Chicago, and I.W. *Hellman in 
Los Angeles, then still a village, were important personages. 
In particular, Jacob H. *Schiff swiftly rose in this period to be- 
come one his generation’s and the country’s most influential 
investment bankers. 

The decades after the Civil War witnessed the greatest 
period of synagogue construction up to that time. Dozens 
of congregations founded ten and twenty years earlier had 
achieved size, stability, and prosperity, and the numerous 
edifices they erected during this period, many with elaborate 
decoration in Romanesque Moorish style, attest to the con- 
fidence and optimism of their builders. (Three outstanding 
surviving specimens are the Plum Street Temple, at Plum and 
Sixth Streets, Cincinnati, built in 1869, the Central Synagogue, 
New York City, built in 1870, and the former home of Congre- 
gation Beth Emeth, at Swan and Jay Streets, Albany, built in 
1891.) Reform Judaism reached the peak of its influence dur- 
ing the 1870s and 1880s, when it came close to being synony- 
mous with American Judaism, the growth of which its orga- 
nizer and leader Isaac Mayer Wise anticipated in the 1850s. 
The ritual in Reform congregations made the rabbi its moving 
force, and his sermon the focus. The use of English (or in some 
congregations, German) greatly outweighed that of Hebrew. A 
shortened public worship was held on Sabbaths and the first 
day only of festivals. Theological changes were even more pro- 
found, probably the most basic of them being the transforma- 
tion of the conception of Jewish exile and ultimate messianic 
redemption into a Jewish mission to spread the enlighten- 
ment of ethical monotheism to the world, and to hasten the 
millennium of human perfection and true faith. The Reform 
theological position was epitomized in the *Pittsburgh Plat- 
form of 1885, drawn up by Rabbi Kaufmann *Kohler, which 
remained the standard Reform creed for 50 years. The orga- 
nizational strength of Reform Judaism was solidified by the 
founding of the *Union of American Hebrew Congregations 
in 1873, the *Hebrew Union College in 1875, and the *Central 
Conference of American Rabbis in 1889. 

While Reform attained structural maturity and theo- 
logical stability, traditionalists, both Orthodox and proto- 
Conservative, were confined to a few synagogues and were 
linked by personal and family ties. Their strength grew out of 
the mass immigration of East European Jews that reached the 
United States from the 1880s to the 1920s in unprecedented 
numbers. 

Jewish participation in mainstream American culture 
grew considerably in the late 19t century as ever increasing 
numbers of Jews interacted socially, economically, and polit- 
ically with their gentile peers. For many, the fraternal order 
Bnai Brith, established in 1843 by German Jews, provided a 
pluralistic non-religious framework for meaningful associa- 
tion. By 1876 B'nai Brrith’s reach grew to include lodges all 
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across the country. All in all, however, Jewish participation 
in the arts remained marginal, with the exception of music, 
which was extensively cultivated by German Jews. Nor did 
any novelist, poet, essayist, artist, or scholar hold major rank. 
The emergence of Emma *Lazarus in this period was a nota- 
ble exception and her sonnet “Ode to Colossus” would later 
adorn the base of the Statue of Liberty. Nevertheless, Lazarus’ 
early work showed little concern with Jewish themes and is- 
sues. Her attitude would change dramatically in the 1880s fol- 
lowing the outbreak of anti-Jewish violence in czarist Russia 
that impelled the mass waves of East European Jewish immi- 
gration to the United States. Of scientists there were few, but 
physicians became comparatively numerous and some were 
distinguished. Among them were the father of American pe- 
diatrics Abraham *Jacobi and Ernst Krakowitzer, who first 
used the laryngoscope, and others. 

The phenomenon of Jewish exclusion from upper-level 
social circles was especially notable in the 1870s. It erupted 
notoriously in 1877, with the refusal to admit prominent Jew- 
ish financier Joseph Seligman to the fashionable Grand Union 
Hotel in Saratoga Springs, New York. In the event, the hotel's 
manager Henry Hilton gave explicit “instructions that no Is- 
raelites shall be permitted in the future to stop at this hotel.” 
This act aroused widespread anger and indignation, not only 
among Jews but in the general press and among such liberal 
Protestants as Henry Ward Beecher. The social clubs for the 
wealthy that were being established in the 1870s and later 
mostly kept Jews out and the German gymnastic and social 
Turnvereine were also inhospitable. In 1879 the New York Her- 
ald published an interview with Austin Corbin, president of 
the Long Island Railroad and the Manhattan Beach Company, 
in which Corbin candidly explained his rationale for barring 
Jews from Coney Island, which he planned to develop as a 
fashionable resort. The interview with Corbin captured the 
genteel antisemitism of America’s elite in the fin de siécle. 


The war against the Jews, which was carried on at Saratoga two 
years ago, is apparently to be revived at Coney Island. This time 
it is in a quarter where Jewish residents of New York City are 
particularly aimed at. Several days ago a rumor was circulated 
to the effect that Austin Corbin, the President of the Manhat- 
tan Beach Company, had taken an open stand against admitting 
Jews to the beach or hotel. The report was on Sunday strength- 
ened by a statement by Mr. P.S. Gilmore, the leader of the Man- 
hattan Beach band, who said that Mr. Corbin told him he was 
going to oppose the Jews, and that he would rather “sink” the 
two millions invested in the railway and hotel than have a sin- 
gle Israelite take advantage of its attractions. A representative 
of the Herald called upon Mr. Corbin at his banking establish- 
ment in the new Trinity building, No. 115 Broadway, yesterday, 
to ascertain what foundation there was for these most extraordi- 
nary rumors. Mr. Corbin at first exhibited some timidity about 
talking on the subject, but finally invited the reporter into his 
private office, where he was joined by his brother and partner, 
Daniel C. Corbin. 

“You see,’ he began, “I don't want to speak too strongly, 
as it might be mistaken for something entirely different from 
its intended sense. Personally I am opposed to Jews. They are 
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a pretentious class, who expect three times as much for their 
money as other people. They give us more trouble on our road 
and in our hotel than we can stand. Another thing is, that they 
are driving away the class of people who are beginning to make 
Coney Island the most fashionable and magnificent watering 
place in the world” 

“Of course, this must affect business?” 

“Why, they are hurting us in every way, and we do not 
want them. We cannot bring the highest social element to Man- 
hattan Beach if the Jews persist in coming. They won't associate 
with Jews, and that’s all there is about it” 

“Do you intend to make an open stand against them?” 

“Yes, I do. They are contemptible as a class, and I never 
knew but one ‘white’ Jew in my life. The rest I found were not 
safe people to deal with in business. Now, I feel pretty warm 
over this matter, and I will write a statement which you can 
publish.” 

Mr. Corbin sat down at his desk and wrote a few sentences 
on a slip of paper, as follows: 

“We do not like the Jews as a class. There are some well be- 
haved people among them, but as a rule they make themselves 
offensive to the kind of people who principally patronize our 
road and hotel, and I am satisfied we should be better off with- 
out than with their custom.” 

“There,” said he, handing the statement to the reporter, 
“that is my opinion and I am prepared to follow up the matter. 
It is a question that has to be handled without gloves. It stands 
this way: We must have a good place for society to patronize. 
I say we cannot do so and have Jews. They are a detestable and 
vulgar people. What do you say, eh, Dan?” 

This last sentence was addressed to his brother, Mr. Daniel 
Corbin, who had taken an active part in the conversation. Dan 
said, with great emphasis, “Vulgar? I can only find one term for 
them, and that is nasty. It describes the Jews perfectly.” 

Mr. Austin Corbin then spoke warmly of the loss sus- 
tained by the Manhattan Beach Company in consequence of 
Israelitish patronage. 

“Do you mean, Mr. Corbin, that the presence of Jews at- 
tracts the element of ruffianism?” asked the reporter. 

“Not always. But the thing is this. The Jews drive off the 
people whose places are filled by a less particular class. The latter 
are not rich enough to have any preference in the matter. Even 
they, in my opinion, bear with them only because they can’t help 
it. It is not the Jews’ religion I object to; it is the offensiveness 
which they possess as a sect or nationality. I would not oppose 
any man because of his creed.” 

“Will the other members of the Manhattan Beach Com- 
pany support you in your position?” 

“T expect them to. They know just as much about it as I do, 
and no reasonable man can deny that the Jews will creep in a 
place just as it is about to become a grand success and spoil ev- 
erything. They are not wanted at the beach and that settles it” 

“Have you spoken to any other members about it?” 

“No, but I guess they know my opinions.” 

Mr. Corbin rose from the chair he had been sitting in 
and paced the floor. “Ill tell you,” he said, running his fingers 
through his hair, “if I had my way and there was no one to con- 
sult with in the matter but myself, I would have stopped the Jews 
from coming long ago. You just publish my statement. It covers 
the whole ground, and I mean every word of it” 

Mr. Corbin concluded the conversation by telling the re- 
porter to be sure not to give the impression that he was warn- 
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ing against the Jewish religion, but he stigmatized the Jews as 
having no place in first-class society. 


In contrast to the major urban centers of the eastern seaboard, 
it generally appears that during the early development of many 
midwestern cities Jews had the freest opportunities for social 
mingling and political advancement. Indeed, it was quite usual 
for a Jew, as one of the few literate, stable settlers, to become 
mayor or a leading official of a so-called frontier town. How- 
ever, once these pioneer years ended and more fixed social 
groupings came into being, a tendency to exclude Jews from 
elite social and business circles became evident. 


WOMEN. Over the course of the 19" century, the profile of 
American Jewish women changed dramatically. In the ante- 
bellum period, German Jewish immigrant women participated 
actively in the family economy as their male counterparts 
made the transition from itinerant peddling to stationary busi- 
nesses such as small stores and boardinghouses. Within a short 
period, German Jewish immigrant families achieved a measure 
of economic stability. The liberal climate and dynamic social 
setting of America provided the scope and inducement for 
American Jewish women to opt out of a traditional Jewish life- 
style marked by domesticity and religious piety. Moreover, the 
Reform movement's concomitant emphasis on Americanizing 
Judaism and eliminating aspects of Jewish practice that set Jews 
apart from the dominant middle-class Protestant culture of the 
period, including the labor intensive activity of maintaining a 
Jewish household in accordance with traditional dietary laws, 
paved the way for new models of female behavior. 

As early as the 1820s and 1830s, upper-middle-class Ger- 
man Jewish women in urban centers transformed the activ- 
ity of hevrot nashim, women's groups that sought to fulfill the 
commandment of performing mitzvot (charitable acts) such 
as preparing the dead for ritual burial, visiting and caring for 
the sick, and assisting the poor, into an emerging network of 
self-governing female benevolent societies devoted to a wide 
array of communal and philanthropic work. In 1819 Rebecca 
Gratz established the prototype of the Ladies’ Hebrew Benev- 
olent Society in Philadelphia. In ensuing decades, this inno- 
vative framework became a countrywide phenomenon char- 
acterized by voluntary membership, democratic procedures, 
and fundraising. Following an initial phase during which such 
female societies were attached to synagogues and run by male 
officers, they evolved into truly independent non-synagogal 
frameworks managed and directed by women. Meanwhile, 
the steady acculturation and secularization of German Jewry, 
the swift upward mobility of the German Jewish family and its 
embourgeoisment, and the development of an intricate web of 
new sociocultural institutions in wider middle-class Ameri- 
can society — including in 1843 the creation of the B’nai Brith 
fraternal order — provided a context in which Jewish women’s 
groups became normative. 

In the decades following the Civil War, a variety of Jew- 
ish female social agencies and charitable institutions emerged. 
Among the most notable examples from this period are the 
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Henry Street Settlement house, created in 1893 by social activ- 
ist Lillian *Wald, and the Clara De Hirsch Home for Working 
Girls, a trade school established in 1897 that quickly became 
a model for similar enterprises across the country. The year 
1893 also witnessed the founding of the *National Council of 
Jewish Women, organized during a Jewish Women’s Congress 
held as part of the World’s Parliament of Religions at the Chi- 
cago World’s Fair. Thereafter, with the support of Lillian Wald 
and Jane Addams, the National Council of Jewish Women 
established more than a dozen settlement houses in immi- 
grant neighborhoods across the country. In the decades that 
spanned the 19‘ and 20" centuries, American Jewish women 
of German ancestry opened the door to new social patterns 
and political roles that would ultimately transform the place 
of women in Judaism and American Jewish life. 


East European Jewish Period, 1880-19308 

MASS WAVES OF IMMIGRATION. ‘The “East European Era” 
in American Jewish history started in 1881-82 with wide- 
spread pogroms in tsarist Russia and reached a climax with 
the implementation of the Johnson-Reed Act in 1924 when 
the United States Congress effectively closed the doors to the 
“Golden Land.’ During these years, the number of Jews in the 
United States grew from about 280,000 ina U.S. population of 
50,155,000 in 1880, to approximately 4,500,000 of 115,000,000 
in 1925. Some 2,378,000 Jews arrived in the United States be- 
tween 1880 and the end of free immigration in 1925. The peak 
was reached during the five consecutive years 1904 to 1908, 
when 642,000 reached American shores. This movement, 
which formed part of the mass waves of migration from Eu- 
rope to the United States in general, was indeed epoch-mak- 
ing. Vast numbers of Jews who moved from Eastern Europe 
into the world’s fastest growing economy were automatically 
emancipated from all legal discrimination and rapidly entered 
Western culture. 

Events stimulating European emigration, such as the po- 
groms of 1881-83, the expulsion from Moscow in 1890, and 
Russia's years of war, revolution, and pogroms between 1903 
and 1907 were notorious episodes. Other causes of the mass 
migration lay deeper, however, and were more influential. 
Probably the most important cause was the growth of East 
European (Russian Empire, Austrian Poland, Hungary, Roma- 
nia) Jewry from perhaps 1,500,000 in 1800 to some 6,800,000 
persons in 1900, generating nearly insoluble questions of sheer 
physical survival. The economic development of Eastern Eu- 
rope failed to provide sufficient livelihood for its Jews, and 
Russian governmental policies excluded Jews from the new 
industrial cities, kept them off the land, and burdened them 
with drastically restrictive decrees. The feeling among Rus- 
sian Jews grew stronger that their lot would never improve by 
normal political and economic processes but required emi- 
gration abroad or revolution at home. The Jews of Romania, 
mostly 19'-century immigrants from Russia who attained a 
better economic position by their move, suffered greatly from 
arbitrary and occasionally violent treatment as aliens with- 
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out rights. In Galicia, under Habsburg rule, the Jews enjoyed 
emancipation from 1867, but the economic backwardness of 
that area fostered the highest emigration rate in Eastern Eu- 
rope. By then emigrants could travel by fully developed rail- 
road and steamship lines, so that the journey from a town in 
Eastern Europe to the port of New York City might be con- 
summated in two weeks. Entry into the United States was vir- 
tually free, with barely one percent of arrivals turned away, 
mainly because of contagious diseases. 

The pace of immigration increased with each decade. The 
annual average between 1881 and 1892 stood at approximately 
19,000; between 1892 and 1903, at 37,000; and for the decade 
between 1903 and the outbreak of war in 1914, at 76,000 for 
each year. The mass waves of immigration triggered alarm 
bells in nativist circles, particularly among the established 
segments of white Protestant America who feared the mon- 
grelization of the Christian West by so-called “new immi- 
grants.” This theme gained widespread credence as a result 
of the work of the Immigration Commission of the 61°t U.S. 
Congress, chaired by the xenophobe Senator William P. Dill- 
ingham of Vermont. In 1910, the Dillingham Commission re- 
solved “within a half hour of the time when, under the law,’ its 
report must have been filed - and with nary a reference to the 
findings of a 42-volume report concerning recent immigrant 
groups in the United States - to recommend that the Ameri- 
can government henceforth place a premium on immigrants 
of “Aryan stock” from northern and western Europe and se- 
verely restrict the flow of immigration from southern and east- 
ern European lands. Even before its formal recommendation 
to the U.S. Congress, news of the Dillingham Commission's 
nativist predisposition sent shock waves through the orga- 
nized American Jewish community. The officers of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee and the lay leadership of the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregation assumed an active role in 
trying to defend the interests of the American Jewish com- 
munity as a whole, while protecting the burgeoning Yiddish- 
speaking immigrant communities now heavily concentrated 
along the eastern seaboard and in the Middle West. Testify- 
ing before the commission in 1909, Simon * Wolf, a prominent 
Washington, D.c., lawyer and Jewish leader of German ances- 
try active in both groups, attempted to disabuse Senators Wil- 
liam P. Dillingham, Henry Cabot Lodge, and other commis- 
sion members of their hostile attitude toward the Jews. Much 
of the commission’s antipathetic attitude to the Jews derived 
from antisemitic assumptions and pseudo-scientific assump- 
tions about race and genetics. “The point we make is this,” 
Wolf asserted, “a Jew coming from Russia is a Russian; from 
Roumania, a Roumanian; from France, a Frenchman; from 
England, an Englishman; and from Germany, a German; that 
‘Hebrew’ or Jewish is simply a religion” 


Senator [Henry Cabot] Lodge: How would you classify those 
coming from the seventeen provinces of Austria - men of ut- 
terly different races, historically speaking? We classify the Cro- 
atians, the Bohemians, according to the race they represent in 
Austria ... 
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Mr. Wolf: I am aware of that. 

Senator Lodge: The Irish are a perfect illustration of that. 
They are not classified according to their religion. They are 
British subjects - 

Mr. Wolf: Certainly. 

Senator Lodge: But we classify them as Irish because they 
are Irish, and undoubtedly there is a great deal of mixed blood 
in Ireland - English, Scotch, and Welsh blood. 

Mr. Wolf: That is altogether geographical, and so with re- 
spect to the seventeen Austrian provinces. 

Senator Lodge: The Irish are not classified geographi- 
cally. An Irishman is classified as an Irish immigrant wherever 
he may come from. 

Mr. Wolf: You seem to forget - and you are certainly suf- 
ficiently versed in the history of all people and especially the 
people I represent to know - that when a Jew is spoken of, a 
Jew in faith is meant. 

Senator Lodge: Not at all... There is where we start off 
with a vast difference... 


As manifest by the Dillingham Commission’s monumental re- 
port and the Lodge-Simon exchange, the American political 
establishment had ample access to objective data and infor- 
mation about Jews and Jewish immigrants. But Dillingham, 
Lodge, and other key political figures were hardly predisposed 
to view such evidence rationally. Instead, they set in motion a 
chain of legislative initiatives that ultimately succeeded in clos- 
ing the doors to the United States between 1921 and 1924. 
Notwithstanding the wave of xenophobia and isolation- 
ism that swept the country in these years, the vast majority of 
East European Jewish immigrants proved successful in trans- 
planting themselves to American soil. Indeed, the 42-volume 
report of the Dillingham Commission's report included con- 
siderable documentation in this regard. Meanwhile, the pro- 
portion of immigrants that returned to Europe from among 
the immigration of the 1880s has been estimated at 25 percent. 
From that point it steadily declined; in 1908 and after, when 
statistics began to be taken, the rate of return was about eight 
percent; after 1919 it sank below one percent. Clearly, the Jew- 
ish immigrant came to stay, to a greater extent than all his im- 
migrant contemporaries except the Irish. A negligible number 
followed the advice of the Palestinian sage *Israel Meir ha- 
Kohen, known as the “Hafez Hayyim,” in his emigrant guide 
Niddehei Yisrael (“The Dispersed of Israel”) to return as early 
as possible and live in prosperous piety. Indeed, the Jewish 
immigrants who came to the United States became a perma- 
nent addition to the population. They raised the number of 
Jews in the United States to approximately 1,000,000 in 1900, 
3,250,000 in 1915, and 4,500,000 in 1925, establishing the Jews 
as a major ethnic and religious group, and made American 
Jewry the largest Jewish community in the world after 1918. 
Almost 80 percent of the East European newcomers 
were 15 to 45 years old, the age range typical of immigrants to 
the United States generally. Men outnumbered women only 
slightly, indicating the permanence and family character of 
this emigration, even though families were often separated 
for considerable periods of time. Owing to the sizable quo- 
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tient of female Jewish immigrants of child-bearing age, the 
Yiddish-speaking immigrant community was a very fecund 
group; very high birthrates are recorded for urban districts 
where they preponderated. 

Meanwhile, the earlier German Jewish stock, joined by 
later middle-class German Jewish immigrants and a few from 
England and France, shifted from predominantly mercantile 
occupations to a more varied spectrum. Law and politics, 
banking and finance, department store ownership, publish- 
ing, medicine, and literary, academic, and scientific pursuits 
all became widespread. A comparatively noticeable group 
functioned as collectors and patrons of the arts, and as phi- 
lanthropists. During the 1870s German Jewish settlement had 
spread wide, with hundreds of small towns in California, along 
the Mississippi River, and throughout the South and Middle 
West where there were small Jewish communities. A stream 
of East European Jewish immigrants followed in their wake, 
including would-be farmers who established Jewish agricul- 
tural communities along the eastern seaboard with the sup- 
port of the Baron De Hirsch Fund and the Jewish Agricultural 
and Industrial Aid Society. Additionally, small groups of Am 
Olam (Eternal People) pioneers created quasi-socialist Jew- 
ish pioneering colonies that dotted the American landscape 
from New Jersey to Oregon. Within the space of a generation, 
however, most Jews quit these towns and colonies. The great 
expansion of America’s industrial cities, the depression of the 
agricultural economy upon which many small towns and ru- 
ral communities were reliant, and the antisemitic undertones 
and religious fundamentalism to be found in remote areas of 
the country helped to make Jews of the 20" century a largely 
metropolitan group. 


SOCIAL AND CULTURAL LIFE. The Jewish labor movement 
helped to foster a secular Yiddish-speaking environment that 
flourished from the 1910s into the 1930s and offered a mod- 
ern, social democratic alternative to Jewish tradition. About 
80,000 families, mainly members of Jewish unions and small 
businessmen, belonged to the Arbeter Ring (*Workmen’s Cir- 
cle) at its peak in the mid-1920s. Like the socialist Zionist Far- 
band, it provided sick and death benefits as well as a diverse 
Yiddish cultural program. In this period, there was a lively 
and robust Yiddish daily press with a combined circulation of 
about 700,000 at its peak in 1916. Through a variety of week- 
lies, monthlies, literary journals, and periodicals, a rich diet of 
news as well as Yiddish literature was supplied by prominent 
writers, poets, and literary critics including Sholem *Asch, M. 
*Boraisha, David *Einhorn, R. Eisland, Mendel Elkin, Jacob 
*Glatstein, Moshe Leib *Halpern, Peretz *Hirschbein, Zishe 
*Landau, Mani Leib, A. Leiles, N. *Minkoff, Samuel *Niger, 
David *Pinski, Abraham *Reisin, J. *Rolnick, Morris *Rosen- 
feld, H. *Rosenblatt, I.J. *Schwartz, L. *Shapiro, Isaac Bashevis 
*Singer, Israel Joshua *Singer, J. Slonim, and *Yehoash. 
Among the most significant Yiddish newspapers in this 
period were the traditionalist Yidisher Tageblatt (“Jewish Daily 
News”), the Labor Zionist weekly *Yidisher Kemfer (“Jewish 
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Fighter”), which attracted significant public intellectuals in- 
cluding Nachman *Syrkin, Chaim *Zhitlowsky, and Hayyim 
*Greenberg, *Zukunft (“Future”), which became the leading 
Yiddish monthly under the editorship Abraham Liessen, the 
conservative-leaning Morgen Zhurnal (*Morning Journal), and 
the liberal pro-Zionist Tog (*Jewish Day). In the final analy- 
sis, however, the Forverts (*Jewish Daily Forward), edited by 
Abraham *Cahan, was unquestionably the most influential 
newspaper of the day. The most popular feature of the For- 
verts was “Bintel Brief” (Bundle of Letters), a forum edited 
by Cahan himself in which he dispensed advice to thousands 
of Yiddish-speaking immigrants who wrote seeking advice 
about their everyday concerns, struggles, hopes, fears, and 
needs. The column was wildly popular, and it also proved 
to be important to the Forvert’s general commercial success. 
Viewed in historical perspective, Bintel Brief throws consid- 
erable light on the daily experiences and hardscrabble lives of 
East European Jewish immigrants in this period. For example, 
a debate over secularism and tradition in 1908 prompted the 
following exchange: 


Worthy Mr. Editor, 

Please help us decide who is right in the debate between 
friends, whether a Socialist and freethinker should observe 
yohrzeit (the traditional anniversary of mourning one’s rela- 
tives)? 

Among the disputants there is a Socialist, a freethinker, 
who observes his mother’s yohrzeit in the following man- 
ner: He pays a pious man to say the kaddish prayer for the 
dead, and burns a yohrzeit candle in his home. He himself 
doesn't say kaddish, because he doesn't believe in religion. But 
his desire to respect the memory of his mother is so strong 
that it does not prevent him from performing this religious 
ceremony. 

Among the debaters there are those who do not want to 
know of such an emotion as honoring the dead. But if one does 
desire to do so, one should say kaddish himself, even if he does 
not believe in it. 

Therefore, our first question is: Can we recognize the 
beautiful human emotion of honoring the dead, especially when 
it concerns one so near as a mother? The second question: If so, 
should the expression of honor be in keeping with the desires 
of the honored? Third: Would it be more conscientious and 
righteous if the freethinker said kaddish himself, or if he hired 
a pious man to do it for him? 

Being convinced that this matter interests a great number 
of people, we hope you, Mr. Editor, will answer us soon. 

With regards, 
The Debating Group 


To which Cahan responded: 


Honoring a departed one who was cherished and loved is a 
gracious sentiment and a requisite for the living. And every- 
one wants to be remembered after his death. Socialists and free- 
thinkers observe the anniversaries of their great leaders — just 
recently they commemorated the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the death of Karl Marx. 

Saying kaddish is certainly a religious rite, and to pay 
someone to say kaddish is not the act of a freethinker. But we 
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can understand the psychology of a freethinker who feels that 
hiring someone else is not as much against his own convictions 
as to say kaddish himself. 


Women, too, wrote to Cahan about their travails in the New 
World. Many female writers discussed their struggles as work- 
ers, wives, and mothers. The following exchange from 1908 
provides a glimpse of a dilemma that faced many Jewish im- 
migrant women: abandonment by their husbands. Known in 
Jewish tradition as agunot (abandoned wives), such women 
often suffered deep personal and intense social and economic 
trauma. Indeed, the Forverts frequently published lists of hus- 
bands who deserted their wives in an effort to reunite bro- 
ken families. 


Worthy Editor, 

Have pity on me and my two small children and print my 
letter in the Forverts. 

Max! The children and I now say farewell to you. You 
left us in such a terrible state. You have no compassion for us. 
For six years I loved you faithfully, took care of you like a loyal 
servant, never had a happy day with you. Yet I forgive you for 
everything. 

You ever asked yourself why you left us? Max, where is 
your conscience: you used to have sympathy for the forsaken 
women and used to say their terrible plight was due to the 
men who left them in dire need. And how did you act? I was a 
young, educated, decent girl when you took me. You lived with 
me for six years, during which time I bore you four children. 
And then you left me. 

Of the four children, only two remain, but you have made 
them living orphans. Who will bring them up? Who will sup- 
port us? Have you no pity for your own flesh and blood? Con- 
sider what you are doing. My tears choke me and I cannot 
write anymore. 

Be advised that in several days I am leaving with my two 
living orphans for Russia. We say farewell to you and beg you 
to take pity on us and send us enough to live on... 

Your Deserted Wife and Children 


As the foregoing illustrates, many Jewish immigrants to the 
United States experienced downward mobility and conse- 
quently thousands did return to Europe despite the dangers 
and uncertainty they might face, particularly in tsarist Russia. 
That the Old World continued to exert a strong pull for many 
immigrants, even after they had been living in America for 
several years, is evident in the following exchange from 1912. 


Dear Editor, 

Twenty-two years ago I came to America with my wife and 
four little children. We lived in Chicago nineteen years, and we 
have been in New York for three. I am not skilled in a trade, but 
I am a businessman, and all these years I’ve struggled because 
I never made a living. I know English, I am not lazy, I’ve tried 
everything and never succeeded. 

When the children were young I had to appeal for aid to 
my wealthy family in Warsaw, and they helped me many times. 
Later, as the children grew up and began to earn money, it was 
easier, but I, with all my ability as a businessman, couldn't get 
myself settled in this country. In the city of Warsaw, where I 
lived before immigrating to America, there were times when 
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there from 1905 until his death. A hasidic center operated in 
the Leca Street synagogue. 


[Eliyahu Feldman / Lucian-Zeev Herscovici (2"4 ed.)] 


Holocaust Period 
With *Antonescu’s rise to power, the Jews of Bacau were 
subjected to repression; their property and shops were con- 
fiscated, and a part of the Jewish cemetery was adapted for 
agriculture. When war against the Soviet Union broke out 
(June 22, 1941), the Jews from towns and villages in the district 
were driven from their homes and sent to Bacau, whose Jew- 
ish community did its best to help as the city’s Jewish popula- 
tion rose to 12,000. The community kitchen dispensed 1,000 
meals a day and 1,000 families received financial aid. The men 
were sent to Transylvania and Bessarabia on forced labor. In 
the spring of 1944, when the front was drawing near, the Jews 
were forced to dig defense trenches. Under Soviet occupation 
in the summer of 1944, all the local officials fled and the Jew- 
ish community took over municipal affairs, keeping law and 
order, burying the non-Jewish dead, running the municipal 
hospital, and paying the salaries of the municipal employees. 
The postwar Jewish population reached a peak of 18,000 but 
most subsequently emigrated to Israel. In 2004 there were 
359 Jews in Bacau. 
[Theodor Lavi] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Edmond (E. Schwarzfeld), Radu Porumbaru 
si ispravile lui la fabrica de hartie din Bacau (1885); A.D. Birnberg, 
“Comunitatea Bacau” (1888; mss. In yrvo Archives, New York); A. 
Lachower, in YIVOA, 10 (1955), 300-13; E. Feldman, in: Papers of the 
Fourth World Congress of Jewish Studies, 2 (1968), 219-22 (Heb.); PK 
Romanyah, I, 10-17; M. Carp, Cartea Neagra 1 (1946), 66, 118; C. Cris- 
tian, Patru ani de urgie (1945), index; W. Filderman, in Sliha, 3 (1956). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Voledi-Vardi, Kehillat Bacau, Historiyah 
Yehudit Mefueret: Sefer R. Mayer Eibschuetz z.l. (1990); I. Kara, Ob- 
stea evreiasca din Bacau (1995); I. Iancu, Noi copiii strazii Leca, 4 vols. 
(1999-2004); M. Mircu, La noi, la Bacau (2000); S. Costachie: Evreii 
din Romania: aspecte geografice (2003), 45-65. 


°BACCHIDES (second century B.c.£.), Syrian general and 
governor of Seleucid territories west of the Euphrates. A friend 
of Demetrius I, Bacchides was given the task of installing Alci- 
musas high priest. To this end he was assigned a large body of 
troops, for it was evident that opposition would be forthcom- 
ing from Judah Maccabee and the other leaders of the Has- 
monean uprising. The pious *hasidim, rejoicing at the sight 
of a priest from the tribe of Aaron assuming the office of high 
priest, were inclined to accept the peaceful overtures of Bac- 
chides. However, he disregarded his oath and immediately 
slew 60 of the Hasidim, thus reuniting the bulk of the Jewish 
population behind Judah. Leaving an army with Alcimus, Bac- 
chides handed the country over to him and returned to Syria. 
Meanwhile, Judah decisively defeated another Syrian general, 
Nicanor (13 Adar, 161 B.C.E.). Within two months Bacchides 
returned to Judea, accompanied by a force of 20,000 foot sol- 
diers and 2,000 horsemen. Judah’s army, camped near Elasa, 
dwindled from 3,000 to 800, and in the fierce battle that en- 
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sued Judah was killed. Bacchides again entrusted the admin- 
istration of Judea to the Hellenists, while the rebels, led by 
Jonathan and Simeon, dispersed and fled south and beyond 
the Jordan. Bacchides succeeded in tracking Jonathan down, 
but waited until the Sabbath to attack the Jewish army, think- 
ing that they would not fight. However, Jonathan fought back 
and the Syrian general suffered many casualties in an indeci- 
sive battle. Bacchides retreated to Jerusalem and fortified the 
citadel there. He also fortified many places around Jerusalem 
in order to strengthen the Seleucid hold on the city. Believ- 
ing that the royalist rule was secure, Bacchides returned to 
Syria and remained there for two years (until 158). His last 
expedition to Judea, at the request of the Hellenists, was vir- 
tually a disaster. By that time Bacchides had become dissatis- 
fied with those Jews who repeatedly urged him to attack the 
Hasmonean brothers. Sensing this, Jonathan proposed peace 
and a release of prisoners. Bacchides agreed, considering this 
the most dignified way of withdrawing, and returned for the 
last time to Syria. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I Macc., 7:8-20; 9; Jos., Ant., 12:393-7, 
420-34; 13:4-33; Schuerer, Gesch, 1 (1901*), 216ff.; Klausner, Bayit 
Sheni, 3 (19597), 40-41, 46-53. 

[Isaiah Gafni] 


BACHARACH (Bacherach), town in the Rhine Valley, Ger- 
many. Jews were living in Bacharach in the first part of the 12" 
century and were engaged in moneylending. While the troops 
were assembling there in preparation for the Second *Crusade, 
several families left the town and took refuge in the nearby 
castle of Stahleck. Three householders who went on royal or- 
ders to collect their debts were martyred by the crusaders on 
the eve of Pentecost, 1147. In 1283, 26 Jews were massacred 
as the result of a *blood libel. Heinrich Heine's incomplete 
epic, Der Rabbi von Bacherach, was based on a massacre in 
1287 following a blood libel in Oberwesel. The Jews in Bacha- 
rach were attacked by the *Armleder in 1338-39, and others 
lost their lives in the *Black Death persecutions, 1348-49. A 
document dated 1510 shows that the Jewish community had 
by then been reestablished. In the early modern era a syna- 
gogue and a ritual bath, probably used by the Jews of Bacha- 
rach, existed in nearby Steeg. There were 34 Jews living in the 
town in 1924 and 200 in the area in 1932. The five Jews who 
remained in Bacharach were deported by July 26, 1942 by the 
Nazis. A number of noted Jewish families derived their name 
from Bacharach (see next entry). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Germ Jud, 1 (1963), 17; 2 (1968), 44; AWJD 
(June 9, 1967), 17; Kahlenberg, in: Zwischen Rhein und Mosel..., 17 
(1967), 643ff. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Kuenzl, in: G. Heuberger 
(ed.), Mikwe (Ger., 1992), 23-88; K.H. Debus, in: Bacharach und die 
Geschichte der Viertaelerorte (1996), 319-26. 


[Zvi Avneri] 
BACHARACH (Bachrach; also spelled Bacherach, Ba- 


chrich), name of several families originally from *Bacharach 
on the Rhine. GOTTSCHALK OF BACHARACH is mentioned 
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things weren't too bad. In America, however, it always went 
badly and I haven't been able to adjust to the country. 

Now, when my children are all married and in good po- 
sitions, I got an idea that it might be good for me and my wife 
to go back to Warsaw. It is very hard to part with the children, 
but to live in poverty is also bad. It seems strange to me that I 
must go away from the free America in order to better my con- 
dition. But the chances for me are still better there. I ask your 
advice and I thank you in advance. 

Respectfully, 
The Unlucky One 


Cahan’s responded to the unfortunate man with a mixture of 
sympathy and hard-headed realism as follows: 


The advice to this letter writer is not to go back to Warsaw, be- 
cause after so many years in this country he would feel like a 
stranger there. He must understand he is no longer the same 
man he was twenty-two years ago and the city of Warsaw is also 
not the same as it was in the past. 


Over the course of the next half a century, the Forverts emerged 
as the central publication of the Yiddish-speaking milieu. Fol- 
lowing World War 1, it gradually warmed to the cause of 
Zionism and became disenchanted with Soviet-style Com- 
munism. In time, although it never completely abandoned 
its socialist ethos and concern for the Jewish workers move- 
ment, the paper was gradually transformed into a vehicle of 
Jewish liberal opinion. In 1922 the prominent American pub- 
licist Oswald Garrison Villard, owner of The Nation, offered 
the following description of a typical issue of the Forverts at 
the height of its influence and prosperity: 


Its eight pages of eight columns each (28 or 32 pages on Sun- 
days) offers a variegated bill of fare. Pictures, of course, occa- 
sional cartoons; little of crime (about two columns a day); of- 
ten sensational matter... extraordinarily valuable letters from 
abroad, together with a great deal of Jewish and labor news, 
all with Hearst-like headlines. In one week in July 1922 it car- 
ried 24 columns of letters and cablegrams from its own corre- 
spondents (in eastern Europe)... In that same week it carried 
154 columns of serious reading matter and 137 columns which 
can be termed “light matter,’ though this does not adequately 
describe it, for while the Forward writes down to its readers it 
is also printing today by far the best fiction and belles lettres of 
any newspaper in America. 


Beyond the world of print, vast audiences also responded en- 
thusiastically to the musical artistry and liturgical composi- 
tions of cantorial singers, some of whom recorded the earli- 
est gramaphone records. One of the most celebrated figures 
in this regard was Yossele *Rosenblatt, who immigrated to the 
United States from Germany to conduct services at the First 
Hungarian Congregation in Harlem, New York. He quickly 
attracted a following of Jewish and non-Jewish music lov- 
ers who flocked to his services and concerts. There was also 
a flourishing of scholarly public Yiddish lectures, Yiddish af- 
ternoon schools sponsored by a variety of organizations, and 
a burgeoning Yiddish theater scene, of which there were nu- 
merous troupes. The case of Abraham *Goldfaden, a pioneer 
of the Yiddish theater, exemplifies the complexity of the East 
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European Jewish scene in this period. Goldfaden himself fled 
to the United States in 1903 after his plays were banned by the 
tsarist regime which feared their incendiary and revolutionary 
nature. He went on to write some 60 plays, including many 
popularly acclaimed comedies and melodramas. In the pro- 
cess, as historian Martin Gilbert writes, “Goldfaden became 
a strong critic of Jewish assimilation and participation in the 
life of other nationalities” 

In his play Ben Ami (Son of My People) he called for Jew- 
ish national redemption in Palestine as an answer to the Rus- 
sian pogroms. The play’s aristocratic hero, on discovering his 
Jewish origins and witnessing a pogrom in Odessa, leaves the 
bloodstained soil of Russia for a new life, not in America, but 
in Palestine. Once there, the hero sets as his task the training of 
Jewish youth to till the soil and to work for the national regen- 
eration of the Jewish people. As assimilation gained ground 
in the United States, and Zionism saw emigration to Palestine 
as the countermeasure to it, Goldfaden’s play — it was the last 
that he wrote — held a particular resonance. 

Somewhat later there were Yiddish films and part-time 
as well as full-time radio stations. It was here that many Jewish 
performers and actors got their start. For example, the Hol- 
lywood film star Theda *Bara (born Theodosia Goodman in 
Cincinnati, Ohio) appeared in more than 40 films between 
1914 and 1919 including A Fool was There (1915), in which she 
was cast as a vamp and acquired her signature role as an object 
of intense sexual desire. Another significant Jewish celebrity in 
this period was Fanny *Brice, who immigrated to the United 
States from Hungary with her family at the turn of the cen- 
tury, and made her debut in 1916 performing in the Ziegfield 
Follies. She launched her career dressed as an American In- 
dian speaking English with a heavy Yiddish accent, a routine 
she would later develop and make famous in her role as Mrs. 
Cohen, a gossip who ordered her husband around. Years later, 
reflecting on her career in show business, Brice explained her 
comic strategy in the following terms: “In anything Jewish I 
ever did, I wasn’t standing apart, making fun of the race. What 
happened to me on stage is what could happen to them. They 
identified with me, and then it was all right to get a laugh, be- 
cause they were laughing at themselves as well as at me.” 

Most Yiddish-speaking Jews were secular and aban- 
doned religious practice, but they retained strong ethnic at- 
tachments and folk loyalties. Except for the small socialist 
Zionist groups, they were generally indifferent or opposed 
to Zionism, although such attitudes waned after the 1920s as 
Palestine Jewry grew and concretized many socialist ideals. 
They were divided bitterly and irreconcilably in their attitude 
to Soviet Russia. 

Very few Jewish immigrants, especially before 1900, were 
highly educated; they were mainly from the poorer working 
classes. Virtually all knew the rudiments of Jewish law and 
ritual, Hebrew Bible, and frequently some talmudic and rab- 
binic literature. Very few women, however, possessed any for- 
mal education. Only a minority maintained a brand of East 
European orthodox Judaism unswervingly against the over- 
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powering force of the urban, industrial, and secular life into 
which they were cast. Another minority, mostly of younger 
intelligentsia, embraced socialism in one of its numerous con- 
temporary forms, and in smaller numbers Zionism, Hebraism, 
or literary modernism. The mass of immigrants, it appears, 
retained a measure of outward signs of religious observance 
while, for example, neglecting the Sabbath rules and other 
daily stringencies. Only a tiny minority had time or inclina- 
tion for pious study before or after work. Characteristically, 
they flocked to the synagogues on Rosh Hashanah (the Jew- 
ish New Year) and Yom Kippur (the Day of Atonement), and 
were diligent in matters of filial piety like the recitation of 
yizkor (the traditional memorial service) and the mourner’s 
kaddish (memorial prayer). The bar mizvah of the sons of East 
European immigrants, symbolizing generational and ethnic 
continuity, was all but universally desired. 

The most widespread immigrant organization was the 
hevrah (society), usually founded on a *landsmanshaft (home- 
town) basis. In New York City alone at least 1,200 landsman- 
shaften (pl.) existed in 1915. In addition to providing a frater- 
nal social atmosphere for their members who knew each other 
still from Europe, the landsmanshaften invariably provided fu- 
neral arrangements and burial rights. Sick benefits and occa- 
sionally unemployment help were also granted. The societies 
probably reached their peak during the World War 1 era, when 
assistance to the war-smitten Jews of the native town became 
another major activity. A large proportion of such landsman- 
shaften affiliated with the Arbeter Ring, the Federation of Gali- 
cian Jews, and other central organizations. Many maintained 
synagogues, all of which were Orthodox and Yiddish-speak- 
ing and preserved East European habits of worship. The little 
houses of worship known as shtieblakh (pl.) - New York City 
alone numbered over 500 in 1916 — were generally transitory 
venues and few of them survived the immigrant founders and 
the shift to areas of second settlement. 

The entire immigrant milieu thus described was largely a 
generational experience. Sons and daughters generally did not 
follow their parents into the Jewish trade unions, so that the 
proportion of Jews in their ranks fell below half by the 1920s. 
The Yiddish press, theater, and literature steadily declined, 
for the next generation’s language was English. They could 
care little for the ancestral town and its landsmanshaft and 
preferred other voluntaristic forms of Jewish life in the New 
World including Americanized synagogues, fraternal orders, 
membership societies, and institutions that offered benefits 
for death and illness. Indeed, the entire immigrant environ- 
ment - problem-ridden, colorful, and dynamic - existed by 
grace of the stream of arrivals that continued until the restric- 
tive legislation of the 1920s took full effect. Lacking replenish- 
ment from overseas, the Yiddish-speaking immigrant milieu 
contracted and shriveled; by the 1940s it was a relic. 


NEIGHBORHOODS, OCCUPATIONS, AND THE JEWISH LABOR 


MOVEMENT. ‘The East European Jewish immigrants clustered 
in distinct urban neighborhoods, which were generally older 
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or slum districts close to downtown. The streets where they 
lived became all but exclusively Jewish in population, and the 
stores, the Yiddish heard on the streets, and the festive atmo- 
sphere on the Jewish Sabbath and holidays reflected the char- 
acter of the inhabitants. Every American metropolitan cen- 
ter had such an area between the 1890s and 1920. The largest 
of them, the Lower East Side of New York City, sheltered an 
estimated 350,000 Jews in 1915 in less than two square miles. 
These neighborhoods were very seriously congested with dan- 
gerous problems of health and sanitation. Yet their prevailing 
atmosphere was one of hope and confidence, with a rich and 
varied cultural life. As material circumstances improved fami- 
lies quit the immigrant district for more attractive neighbor- 
hoods - resettlement locales referred to by historians as “areas 
of second settlement.” 

The immigrants’ prime motive in coming to the United 
States was to improve their material and economic condi- 
tions. European fables about the “goldene medine” (golden 
land) notwithstanding, their lot was a hard one. They made 
their living among a vast variety of trades, although hardly any 
Jews worked on railroads, docks, or in mines and large fac- 
tories. As was true of American occupations generally, habits 
of ethnic concentration could be found among the Jews. Petty 
trade proliferated as Jewish immigrants opened small stores 
throughout booming metropolises and in smaller cities as 
well. The venerable peddling trade, however, lost its luster. As 
a nationwide network of retail trade and mail order compa- 
nies spread — the greatest of which, Sears Roebuck, was built 
by the Jewish entrepreneur Julius Rosenwald - the peddlers’ 
status declined from an important agent of commerce to a 
marginal tradesman. 

The Yiddish-speaking Jewish immigrant generally joined 
the working class, working mainly in the ready-made cloth- 
ing industry that was growing with remarkable rapidity. The 
number of Jews employed in it as workers, entrepreneurs, 
salesmen, and so forth may have reached 300,000 around 1915. 
The ready-made garment industry was composed mainly of 
shops where workers labored on one or two parts of the to- 
tal product. In such important centers as Rochester, Cleve- 
land, and Chicago, clothing was produced in substantial fac- 
tories, owned mostly by Jews. On the other hand, in 1910, in 
the Borough of Manhattan within New York City, there were 
11,172 clothing firms employing 214,428 persons; 78 percent 
of them, in 1913, averaged five employees each. These were the 
notorious sweatshops - tiny, crowded, dirty, unventilated, of- 
ten the petty employer’s dwelling - where the employee of- 
ten worked for 16 hours a day during the busy period of this 
highly seasonal industry. Despite all their evils, the workshops 
did enable thousands of immigrant wage workers to enter the 
garment business on their own. Failure only meant that the 
unsuccessful entrepreneur returned to wage work, while suc- 
cess in the ferociously competitive industry might lead to in- 
dependence and wealth. New York City was the great center of 
the clothing industry; its East Side and then lower West Side, 
and finally midtown Seventh Avenue were the foci of manu- 
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facturing. Chicago was a second major center, especially for 
men’s clothing. Philadelphia, Baltimore, Rochester, Boston, 
and Cleveland were also important in this regard. After 1900 
successful East European immigrant entrepreneurs moved 
into the leadership of the industry as the earlier German Jew- 
ish capitalists tended to quit it. In Cleveland, by contrast, the 
earlier families held sway. 

Highly decentralized, low-cost ready-made clothing pro- 
duction was as nearly Jewish an industry as ever seen in the 
United States, although large numbers of Italian, German, and 
Irish workers, especially women, also held jobs. It inspired the 
Jewish trade union movement, beginning in the 1880s. The 
Jewish labor movement spoke in revolutionary tones during 
early years, but made little headway before 1900. The seasonal 
fluctuations of the industry, the virtually unorganizable mass 
of puny workshops, the relation of employer and employee 
who might be relatives and landsmen (fellow townsmen from 
Eastern Europe) and could readily exchange places under the 
conditions of the industry, the failure of the early unions to or- 
ganize solidly, the legal obstacles and public hostility to trade 
unionism, especially when it was professedly socialist and rev- 
olutionary - were all factors which hindered the development 
of the Jewish labor movement before 1900. However, larger 
clothing factories became more common after 1900, and their 
size and overhead tended to reduce seasonality and sever per- 
sonal relations between worker and employer. The downfall 
of the revolutionary movement in Russia in 1906, moreover, 
caused a considerable number of able labor organizers to flee 
to the United States. In this period, American public opinion 
also began to sympathize with trade unionism. 

The period of the successful organization of Jewish labor, 
from 1909 to 1916, coincided with the great drive by Ameri- 
can trade unionism at large. In New York City the surge of 
trade unionism began with the tragic Triangle Shirtwaist fire 
of 1911, in which 146 Italian and Jewish workers, almost all 
girls and young women, perished. It was followed by the bit- 
ter “revolt of the shirtwaist [blouse] makers,’ an unsuccessful 
six-week strike which drew widespread public sympathy but 
failed nevertheless. 

The most important labor event of the period was the 
three-month strike of 60,000 cloakmakers in 1910 under the 
direction of the previously ineffectual *International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union, founded in 1900. In this largest 
sustained strike in the city’s history up to that time, the main 
demand was for recognition of the union as the exclusive bar- 
gaining agent for the workers, and it was on this point, rather 
than those which concerned wages, hours, and subcontract- 
ing, that employers’ resistance was bitterest. Such accultur- 
ated American Jews as Judah L. *Magnes, Louis *Marshall, 
and Jacob H. *Schiff intervened in the struggle, but the settle- 
ment was worked out by Louis D. *Brandeis, making his first 
appearance in the Jewish public arena. The “Protocol of Per- 
manent Peace” provided for a system of joint employer-em- 
ployee-public boards to deal with grievances, sanitation, and 
other issues, while the contest over union recognition was 
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settled by “the preferential shop,’ i.e., preference in employ- 
ment given to union members. The success of the protocol 
attracted countrywide attention in labor and governmental 
circles. As well, both the American and Jewish press helped 
to spread the word of Brandeis’ skill and authority as an ar- 
bitrator. In a carefully crafted letter written in 1912 to Lincoln 
Steffens, the era’s leading muckraking American journalist - 
copies of which were forwarded to several major newspapers 
and their editors - Brandeis spelled out his Progressive vision 
of employee-employer relations. 


In my opinion the time is ripe for a great advance in the scope 
and influence and the quality of trade unionism. 

On the one hand, the disclosures incident to the labor 
policies of the strong trusts and particularly the hours of labor, 
wages, and conditions in the steel industry are making many 
Americans recognize that unions and collective bargaining are 
essential to industrial liberty and social justice. 

On the other hand, the abuses of trade unionism as we 
have known them during the last twenty years with their vio- 
lence, restriction of output, and their lack of constructive policy, 
are in large part the result of the fact that they have been en- 
gaged in a bitter struggle for existence. When public opinion is 
brought actively to the support of labor unions these abuses will, 
I believe, tend rapidly to disappear. But the American people 
should not and will not accept unionism if it involves the closed 
shop. They will not consent to the exchange of the tyranny of 
the employer for the tyranny of the employee. Unionism there- 
fore cannot make a great advance until it abandons the closed 
shop; and it cannot accept the open shop as an alternative. The 
open shop means the destruction of the union. 

The advance of unionism demands therefore some rela- 
tion between the employer and the employee other than the 
closed or open shop, and I feel confident that we have found a 
solution in the preferential union shop. 

... This seems the time to commence the campaign of ed- 
ucation. Much hammering will be necessary; for the employ- 
ers will be loath to enter into so comprehensive an agreement 
with unions; and unions will be loath to give up the closed 
shop. But the preferential shop seems to be a way out of our 
present serious difficulty; and we must pursue it unless a bet- 
ter can be found. 


Though Brandeis’ letter to Steffens ostensibly deals exclu- 
sively with the question of the preferential union shop, it 
also provides a glimpse of the amalgam of political liberal- 
ism and sensitivity to the rights of disenfranchised groups 
that would become a hallmark of the American Jewish com- 
munity in the 20" century. Meanwhile, the size, duration, 
and the unprecedented settlement of the cloakmakers’ strike 
made it a milestone in the history of American labor and a 
pivotal event which turned the Jewish labor movement into 
a powerful force. The episode also elevated the visibility and 
underscored the political capital of other Jewish participants, 
most notably the union lawyers Morris *Hillquit and Meyer 
*London. In fact, London subsequently won election in 1914 
to the U.S. House of Representatives as the standard bearer 
Socialist Party for the Lower East Side; he was reelected in 
1916. 
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The cloakmakers’ strike was followed by several other 
successful ones, including in 1912-13 the strike of the furriers, 
mens tailors, and ladies’ waist- and dressmakers. Surveying 
this turbulent period, the historian Jonathan Frankel has ob- 
served that “at one point in 1912, an estimated 175,000 workers 
in the Jewish trades’ were out on strike.” Another important 
strike that followed was the Chicago men’s clothing strike in 
1914 and 1915. Here leaders of the United Garment Workers, 
whose preponderant ethnic elements were not Jewish and did 
not work at ready-made clothing, made an unauthorized deal 
with the employers which brought about the secession of the 
Jewish and other ready-made tailors and the founding of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, led by Sidney 
*Hillman. The new union conducted a series of victorious 
strikes in Chicago and then in other major centers of the trade. 
However, neither they nor the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union (ILGwv) were uniformly successful. Thus in 
Cleveland the factory employers defeated strikers and union 
organizers until 1917. By 1920 at least 250,000 Jews belonged 
to the Jewish unions. 


WOMEN. American Jewish women lived under a set of unique 
circumstances at the turn of the 19t* and 20 centuries. In 
stark contrast to their counterparts in much of Europe, Jew- 
ish women in the United States enjoyed increasing freedom 
of individual movement and expression, and some even pos- 
sessed funds for philanthropic activities. Such liberties and 
assets were almost totally lacking in Eastern Europe, where 
traditional gender-differentiated Jewish values and systems 
prevailed and where the possibility for Jewish participation 
in the host society was marginal. In many situations, Jewish 
women experienced double oppression - as Jews in an an- 
tisemitic milieu and as women in a patriarchal society. The 
lack of birth control, opportunities for education, and a se- 
cure income severely restricted the lives of Jewish women in 
Eastern and Central Europe. In the United States, these forces 
were muted. 

In late 19" century America, Jewish women expanded 
and deepened their participation in American Jewish life. The 
mass waves of East European Jewish immigrants, including 
many thousand radicalized young Yiddish-speaking women, 
helped create the American Jewish labor movement and some 
of the most important American labor entities including the 
International Ladies Garment Worker's Union. They also be- 
came involved in the anti-prostitution movement, the Settle- 
ment House movement, the suffrage movement, and in the 
birth control movement. 

Women leaders of the early American Jewish labor move- 
ment included Clara Lemlich (*Shavelson), Pauline *New- 
man, and Rose *Schneiderman, who served as president of 
the New York Women’s Trade Union League. These women 
proved especially adept at negotiating the delicate relationship 
of women workers, the male-dominated labor establishment, 
and various progressive and middle-class allies of the labor 
movement. The significance in this regard became evident in 
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the wake of the notorious Triangle Shirtwaist Fire of 1911, in 
which more than 140 women workers perished as result of in- 
humane sweatshop conditions on the Lower East Side of New 
York City. Following the tragedy, these and other women cam- 
paigned for the regulation of safety standards, sanitary con- 
ditions, wages, and working hours. Meanwhile, the establish- 
ment of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America was 
due, in large measure, to the organizational talents of political 
activist Bessie Abramowitz (*Hillman), who shortly thereafter 
married American labor leader Sidney Hillman. At its peak 
between World Wars 1 and 11, approximately 40 percent of all 
Jewish laborers could be found in the American garment in- 
dustry, including a sizable quotient of women, the majority 
of whom belonged to International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union and the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. 
In this period, Dorothy Jacobs Bellanca, Fannia *Cohen, and 
Rose *Pesotta assumed national prominence as influential 
American labor leaders. The importance of Jewish rank-and- 
file participation in the American labor movement and the 
impact of Jewish workers’ activity on American Jewish life is 
indicated by the ringing editorial endorsement of the Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers’ Union by the Yiddish-lan- 
guage daily Forverts, which at the time had a circulation of 
well over a quarter million. 


In Chicago a convention of the International Ladies Garment 
Workers’ Union opens today [May 3, 1920] at which there will 
be present about three thousand delegates from the entire length 
and breadth of the country. 

For the first time in the history of this powerful labor or- 
ganization, the most important trade in the general women’s 
clothing industry comes to the convention one hundred per- 
cent organized. The cloak makers have, during the past two 
years, captured the last stronghold of the employers, who have 
always been considered invincible. Cleveland fell; the last fac- 
tories in Canada were captured; cities in the far West were or- 
ganized; and the cloak trade comes to the convention entirely 
under the flag of the union. 

Of great significance is the recommendation of the ex- 
ecutive committee that the union should organize cooperative 
shops. This plan reflects the spirit of the new tendencies in the 
union movement of the world, the spirit which leads workers 
to control industries themselves. 

The ILGWu stands now in the foremost ranks of the 
American labor movement, both materially and spiritually. It is 
one of the most important unions in the country. It has won for 
its members such conditions that very few of the real Americans 
may compare with it. Spiritually it is in every respect one of the 
most progressive. It responds to every movement for justice, for 
light. It is always prepared to help the workers in other trades in 
their struggles to help the oppressed and the suffering. 

The International Ladies Garment Workers’ Union is a 
blessing to its members, a pride to the general labor movement, 
and a hope for the progress of humanity at large. 


The twin themes of female and Jewish liberation also impelled 
many thousands - and later hundreds of thousands - of Amer- 
ican Jewish women to view the new Jewish community in the 
Land of Israel as a model. This Jewish country could embody, 
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they believed, a reflection of what modern society ought to 
be: pluralistic, healthy, welcoming, egalitarian, and accessible 
to all Jews. The fact that very few American Zionist women 
expected to actually set foot in Palestine did not represent a 
contradiction for them. It simply meant that their ideology 
would remain romantic and insulated from the harsh reality 
of Jewish life in Ottoman and then British Palestine. Zionism 
for these women became a way of fighting their own assimi- 
lationist tendencies, rather than a way of addressing the ideo- 
logical imperative of emigration. 

The groundswell of popular interest in Zionism in the 
United States, especially among East European Jewish immi- 
grants, led to the creation of a diverse array of Zionist wom- 
en's organizations and groups by the 1920s and 1930s. In fact, 
women’s Zionist organizations in the United States were fre- 
quently stronger and more effective than their male counter- 
parts. For example, since its inception in 1897, the *Zionist 
Organization of America (zoA) purported to be the repre- 
sentative body of the American movement. Though the rank 
and file was comprised of men and women, the organization's 
leadership was entirely male. Relegated to conventional and 
secondary roles, female zoA members performed social func- 
tions rather than substantive ones, and were shunted to the 
margins of political activity. In 1912, a few Jewish women had 
created their own Zionist organization, named Hadassah. As 
Hadassah grew and flourished, the zoa leadership demanded 
that it fold into the male-dominated zoa. In a remarkable in- 
stance of resistance, American Zionist women decided to take 
matters into their own hands and establish a separate inde- 
pendent organization, rather than allow Hadassah to become 
the zoa’s female auxiliary. The new American women’s Zionist 
organization determined to assume a full range of social, fi- 
nancial and political roles. 

Not only did the zoa stand to lose a significant portion 
of its membership and the women’s services, it was also threat- 
ened with stiff competition. In the event, the zoa leadership 
sought to compel Henrietta *Szold to merge Hadassah into 
the organization's ranks. Szold refused. She was interested in 
mobilizing American Jewish women and foresaw the potential 
and power of a distinct Zionist women’s organization. Indeed, 
American women’s colleges, medical schools and other insti- 
tutions had already successfully employed a similar strategy. 
A crisis ensued, but Szold held firm. Since that time, Hadas- 
sah has grown to become the largest Jewish women’s organi- 
zation in the world. It remains a powerful and, arguably, the 
most significant Zionist group in the United States. By con- 
trast, the zoa has enjoyed only sporadic organizational and 
political success. 

With some variation, the scenario described above was 
repeated in other Zionist quarters. For example, *Poalei Zion 
(Workers of Zion), the American wing of the Russian socialist- 
Zionist party, opposed the establishment of a separate women’s 
organization. Similarly, when *Pioneer Women was created 
in 1925, it too became more successful than its male counter- 
part. But Pioneer Women is instructive in an additional way: 
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it demonstrates the impact of Jewish women from Palestine 
on the mobilization of American Jewish woman. In this case, 
American women's Zionist activity and ideology were not ex- 
clusively a product of conditions in America, of Jews generally, 
or of women. Rather, these spheres were strongly influenced 
by female emissaries from Palestine, charismatic leaders such 
as Rahel Yanait *Ben-Zvi and Manya Wilbushewitz Shohat. 

Last, American Zionist women leaders like Irma *Lind- 
heim and Henrietta Szold traveled back and forth between 
Palestine and the United States, bringing with them compel- 
ling descriptions and instructive reports of life in the Yishuv 
and forging a bond between the two communities. In general, 
Hadassah appealed to a new generation of middle-class Eng- 
lish-speaking American Jewish women, while Pioneer Women 
attracted working-class first- and second-generation Jewish 
women from the Yiddish-speaking immigrant milieu. There 
were also American female Zionist organizations within the 
Orthodox community. In all cases, ranging among the varied 
classes and religious spheres, American Jewish women under- 
stood their Zionist activities both in terms of aiding the Jew- 
ish community in Palestine, and in retaining their own Jew- 
ish identity through self-education. The focus of the women’s 
organizations was on fundraising and social projects, partic- 
ularly projects that would aid women and families. In short, 
American Zionist women’s groups - whether left-leaning, 
middle-class, or religious - emerged as a loosely constructed 
coalition that emphasized a residual national consciousness 
in American Jewish life and worked alongside other women’s 
groups who sought to participate in and shape the larger pub- 
lic conversation about the Americanization of Jewish identity 
and culture. 


CLASH BETWEEN “GREENHORNS AND “NATIVES”. Unlike 
the many other immigrant groups that reached the United 
States at the same time as the East European Jews, the latter 
had the important patronage and protection of their estab- 
lished German Jewish predecessors. By this time, settled Jews 
had largely fallen away from Germanism and were beginning 
to feel the impact of systematic social and political exclusion 
from mainstream American culture - a phenomenon that 
reached an abrupt climax during World War 1 with the swift 
rise of nationwide anti-German sentiment. Feelings between 
New York City’s uptown “native” Jews and downtown “green- 
horns” — and those in Jewish communities elsewhere where 
German and East European Jews also derisively referred to 
each other, respectively, as yahudim and yidn — were none too 
fond. Meanwhile, strong anti-immigrant sentiment was to be 
found especially among working-class native Jews, such as ci- 
gar makers and skilled tailors. Notwithstanding irritation over 
the allegedly “clannish” and “backward” character of the Yid- 
dish-speaking immigrants, their political radicalism, and their 
presumed ingratitude for the philanthropy they received, the 
native Jews regarded the East European newcomers as their 
wards, to be helped, chided, and guided. Writing in 1915, Israel 
*Friedlaender, a Polish-born, German- and French-educated 
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Jewish public intellectual and professor of Semitics and Bible 
at the Jewish Theological Seminary, described the American 
setting and the cultural clash between German and East Euro- 
pean Jews in the following terms: 


America has, in less than one generation, become the second 
largest center of the Jewish Diaspora, and bids fair to become 
the first, instead of the second, within another generation. No 
other country in the world offers, even approximately, such a 
favorable combination of opportunities for the development 
of Diaspora Judaism, as does America: economic possibilities, 
vast sparsely populated territories, freedom of action, liberty 
of conscience, equality of citizenship, appreciation of the fun- 
damentals of Judaism, variety of population, excluding a rig- 
idly nationalistic state policy, and other similar factors. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that in no other country did Reform Juda- 
ism [brought from Germany], as the incarnation of Diaspora 
Judaism, attain such luxurious growth as it did in America. 
It discarded more radically than in Europe, the national ele- 
ments still clinging to Judaism, and it solemnly proclaimed 
that Judaism was wholly and exclusively a religious faith, and 
that America was the Zion and Washington the Jerusalem of 
American Israel. 

On the other hand, the emigrants from Russia brought the 
antithesis on the scene. They quickly perceived the decompos- 
ing effect of American life upon Jewish doctrine and practice, 
and they became convinced more firmly than ever that Dias- 
pora Judaism was a failure, and that the only antidote was Pal- 
estine and nothing but Palestine. The nationalists among them 
beheld in the very same factors in which the German Jews saw 
the possibilities of Diaspora Judaism the chances for organiz- 
ing Jewry on purely nationalistic lines. Nowhere else, except 
perhaps in Russia, can be found a greater amount of Palestin- 
ian sentiment, as well as a larger manifestation of a one-sided 
nationalism, than is to be met with in this country. 

This conflict of ideas became extraordinarily aggravated 
by numerous influences of a personal character. The division 
between the so-called German Jews and the so-called Russian 
Jews was not limited to a difference in theory. It was equally 
nourished by far-reaching differences in economic and social 
position and in the entire range of mental development. The 
German Jews were the natives; the Russian Jews were the new- 
comers. The German Jews were the rich; the Russian Jews were 
the poor. The German Jews were the dispensers of charity; the 
Russian Jews were the receivers of it. The German Jews were the 
employers; the Russian Jews were the employees. The German 
Jews were deliberate, reserved, practical, sticklers for formali- 
ties, with a marked ability for organization; the Russian Jews 
were quick-tempered, emotional, theorizing, haters of formali- 
ties, with a decided bent toward individualism. An enormous 
amount of explosives had been accumulating between the two 
sections which if lit by a spark might have wrecked the edifice 
of American Israel while yet in the process of construction. 


The ubiquitous Hebrew Relief Societies that arose in different 
parts of the country in this period rapidly transformed into 
social agencies dedicated to the relief of economic distress and 
family aid. Most changed their names between 1910 and 1925 
to reflect the American sensibility of self-help and became 
known as Jewish Social Service Associations. Such institu- 
tions as the Educational Alliance in New York, the Council 
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Educational Alliance in Cleveland, the Jewish People’s Insti- 
tute in Chicago, and the Abraham Lincoln House in Milwau- 
kee all demonstrated the interest of native Jews in bringing 
social and cultural amenities to immigrant Jews, particularly 
the youth, hastening their “Americanization.” The founders’ 
and directors’ frequent indifference or antagonism to the cul- 
tural heritage and aspirations of their clientele generated an 
undertone of tension that occasionally broke into open con- 
flict. However, the art, music, sports, health education, moth- 
ers’ classes, lectures, and other activities of these institutions 
proved of enduring value. The Jewish immigrant districts 
also developed numerous social services, including hospitals 
and medical clinics, as well as non-Jewish institutions such 
as (in New York City) Cooper Union, the Rand School, and 
the Labor Temple. 

A subtler issue between natives and immigrants was re- 
ligious life. The Reform temples of native American Jewry 
were uninviting, while the hevrot and landsmanshaft syna- 
gogues could only attract their own devotees. Several promi- 
nent communal leaders and religious figures worried about 
the young generation who rejected the religion of their fore- 
bears in favor of secularism and radical social doctrines. In 
the eyes of some, a modernized form of traditional Judaism 
was required for the rising generation of Jews of East Euro- 
pean ancestry who were raised or born on American soil. 
Against this background, the moribund *Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America was revived in 1902 for the training of 
modern rabbis (and from 1909, teachers for Jewish schools). 
It was substantially endowed by a group of German Jewish pa- 
trician leaders and under the direction of Solomon *Schech- 
ter, a distinguished scholar-theologian, an outstanding library 
and faculty were quickly assembled. The growth of the semi- 
nary was slow, but its professors deeply influenced many of 
the younger religiously oriented intelligentsia. 

For their part the immigrants had unflattering percep- 
tions of the native “uptown” Jews, whom they regarded as 
snobbish and patronizing, excessively assimilated, and lack- 
ing Jewish kindness and sympathy. Yet the natives did provide 
the immigrants with a model for being American and Jew- 
ish. Immigrants and their problems were the main content of 
Jewish communal life and concerns from the 1880s until the 
19308. The intellectuality and Jewish fervor common among 
the newcomers, and such achievements as their labor move- 
ment and the New York City Kehillah, showed some natives — 
of whom Louis D. Brandeis might be cited as the outstanding 
example - a more authentic, passionate way to be a Jew. Quite 
a few native Jews were thus drawn into the cultural life and 
social movements of the Yiddish-speaking immigrant milieu, 
including Zionism. 

East European Jewish immigration brought about the 
establishment of Orthodoxy in the United States, although 
only a minority of immigrants and few of their children actu- 
ally remained Orthodox Jews. Several hundred East European 
rabbis settled throughout the country, but their influence was 
far more limited than it had been in their native lands. Before 
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the 1930s most Orthodox synagogues were immigrant hevrot. 
At the other end of the spectrum Reform Judaism reached its 
greatest distance from Jewish tradition at the turn of the 19‘ 
and 20" centuries. Proposals were considered at length for a 
Reform synod to settle matters of belief and practice, but they 
were not accepted. Extensive discussion took place over shift- 
ing the Sabbath from Saturday to Sunday, and several large 
congregations did so. The Reform rabbinate began to take an 
active interest in contemporary social problems and its strong 
anti-Zionism slowly softened so that it was able to countenance 
the *Balfour Declaration of 1917. There was also considerable 
preoccupation with the inroads made by Christian Science, 
*Ethical Culture, and New Thought. If Orthodox Judaism 
was hampered by its intimate identification with Old World 
life and customs, and Conservative Judaism lacked a strong 
congregational constituency and depended for recruits upon 
acculturated immigrants, Reform after the 1890s tended to 
lose contact with the mainstream of American Jewish life and 
affairs. Its layleaders, who included many significant leaders 
of American Jewry, participated in Jewish life mostly outside 
the framework of Reform Judaism. During the 1920s Reform 
interest in tradition and Jewish peoplehood revived largely as 
a result of the developments in Palestine and the widening in- 
fluence of East European forms of secular Jewish life. 


COMMUNAL STRUCTURE AND EDUCATION. Before the fin- 
de-si¢cle, American Jewry as a body consisted essentially of 
dozens of local communities. The de facto communal leaders 
were lawyers, substantial merchants, bankers, and some po- 
litical activists in the large metropolitan centers. Such elites 
were often the pillars of the Reform temples, the B’nai B’rith 
lodges, the Hebrew Relief Societies, the Jewish social clubs, 
and the emerging Jewish labor movement. The most signifi- 
cant countrywide organizations were B’nai Brith (and sev- 
eral other internally oriented fraternal bodies), the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations, and the National Council 
of Jewish Women. Mass immigration and increasing mani- 
festations of antisemitism, however, brought charity and the 
defense of Jewish rights to the foreground of American Jew- 
ish concerns, while the development of nationwide transpor- 
tation and communications provided the means of making 
Jewry an organic, nationwide body. Beginning in 1895 with 
the creation of Boston’s Combined Jewish Philanthropies, lo- 
cal Jewish charities set up federations for unified fundraising 
and allocation purposes. This federation method was soon 
taken up by every larger community, and essentially covered 
the United States with the founding in 1917 of the Federation 
for the Support of Jewish Philanthropic Societies (see *Phi- 
lanthropy) in New York City. These bodies tended to assume 
local Jewish leadership, developing a quasi-ideology that phi- 
lanthropy was the one tie uniting Jews of all kinds. The most 
influential national Jewish spokesman from its founding in 
1906 was the American Jewish Committee, which drew its 
membership by invitation from the leading Jews of every city 
but was centered in New York City. The elitist viewpoint of the 
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American Jewish Committee frequently conflicted with such 
movements as Zionism and Jewish trade unionism, which 
drew their strength from East European Jewish immigrant 
mass followings. However, the wealthy, well-connected, and 
extremely able leadership of the American Jewish Commit- 
tee, notably Jacob H. Schiff, Mayer *Sulzberger, and above all 
Louis Marshall, exhibited a talent for compromise and enjoyed 
prestige which gave the committee’s membership of bankers, 
merchants, lawyers, and politicians its leadership. 

Well before massive East European immigration began, 
American Jews were committed to the public school for the 
education of their children. With the firm establishment of 
free, state, compulsory, universal elementary and then second- 
ary schools, Christian, ie., Protestant influence, was largely 
removed. Catholics rejected religiously neutral public schools 
and erected a parochial school system, but Jews gladly saw 
their children educated in the public schools. Jewish education 
in the specific sense became the responsibility of synagogues, 
most of which maintained Sunday schools attended by their 
own children and some others. In these schools the course of 
study lasted three years, and the teaching usually involved a 
moralistic interpretation of Bible stories and an inculcation 
by catechism of the principles of Judaism. 

When East European immigrants first undertook to 
educate their sons in Judaism - virtually nothing was done 
initially for daughters - they merely copied traditional heder 
instruction with its shortcomings. After about 1905 a new di- 
rection became prominent in Jewish education as a synthesis 
of religion, modern Hebraism, and Zionism, came to prevail 
in the afternoon Hebrew schools, known as Talmud Torahs. 
A new curriculum emphasized the study of the Hebrew lan- 
guage by the “natural method,” Hebrew Bible, music, and Jew- 
ish customs and ceremonies. The new Hebrew pedagogues 
were often learned and devoted men, but they had to struggle 
against financial adversity even in prosperous times, and to 
overcome widespread parental indifference to Jewish educa- 
tion beyond sketchy bar mitzvah lessons. A variety of secular 
Yiddish-speaking supplementary schools also flourished in 
this period. Supported by the Arbeter Ring, the Labor Zionist 
movement, and other socialist groups, these schools - known 
as folkshuln (pl.) (people's schools) - emphasized a mix of 
classes on Yiddish and Hebrew language, Jewish history, cul- 
ture, and literature, and contemporary Jewish society. They 
also sought to educate Jewish youth in the ideologies of Jewish 
socialism, Yiddishism, and Zionism. The swift adaptation of 
the East European Jews to American society is evident in the 
plethora of aforementioned institutions and the fact that the 
children of Yiddish-speaking immigrants frequently moved 
seamlessly between them. Thus, for example, in addition to the 
modernizing influence of American public schools, it would 
not have been at all unusual for a child to receive traditional 
instruction in an Orthodox shul (synagogue), regularly at- 
tend a Talmud Torah or folkshul which emphasized a variety 
of contemporary educational methods and concerns, and even 
belong to a Zionist or socialist group. 
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WORLD WARI AND ZIONISM. World War I (1914-18), which 
the United States entered in 1917, proved decisive in welding 
together the various segments of American Jewry and affirm- 
ing their place in American society. When the war started 
there was considerable Jewish sympathy with Germany as the 
enemy of Russian tsarism, a bastion of socialist strength, and 
the ancestral land of a large proportion of American Jewry. 
In November 1914 early efforts for overseas relief were uni- 
fied by the establishment of the *American Jewish Joint Dis- 
tribution Committee, led by Jacob H. Schiff, his son-in-law 
and partner Felix M. *Warburg, Nathan *Straus, Herbert H. 
*Lehman, and prominent personages from immigrant circles. 
As the war raged, Jewish opinion moved with American opin- 
ion generally toward a pro-Allied policy. Another by-product 
of this complex era was the waning of the decades old Ameri- 
can Jewish attachment to German culture. But there were also 
dissident and pacifist voices heard amidst the din of battle and 
growing anti-Hun sentiment, including that of the socialist 
Zionist ideologue Nachman Syrkin, who resigned from the 
Poalei Zion party's central committee when the latter adopted 
a pro-war stance, and the radical anarchist Emma *Goldman, 
a brilliant orator who inspired audiences in Yiddish, Eng- 
lish, Russian, and German. Sounding the clarion call of labor 
militancy, Goldman frequently exhorted striking workers to 
“demonstrate before the palaces of the rich; demand work. If 
they do not give you work, demand bread. If they deny you 
both, take bread. It is your sacred right.” As a result of her an- 
archo-syndicalist and anti-war activity, she spent two years in 
prison in the United States before being deported in 1919 to 
the recently established Soviet Union. 

The critical year during World War 1 was 1917. The over- 
throw of Russian tsarism, the idealistic motivation of the 
United States’ entry into the war, and the British conquest of 
Palestine, soon followed by the Balfour Declaration which 
recognized Palestine as the “national home” of the Jewish 
people, stirred a fever of enthusiasm. Approximately 250,000 
Jews served in the United States Armed Forces in 1917 and 
1918, a majority of them young immigrants. As a consequence, 
Zionism acquired influence in American Jewish circles that it 
had not previously enjoyed. The organized movement dated 
from 1897, but there had been proto-Zionist groups as early 
as 1882. The leadership was composed of several acculturated 
businessmen and Hebraic intelligentsia, centering on such 
persons as Richard J.H. *Gottheil, Harry *Friedenwald, Judah 
L. Magnes, Stephen S. Wise, Jacob *De Haas, Philip *Cowen, 
Henrietta Szold, and Israel Friedlander. Funds and outlets for 
activity were extremely limited, however, and membership was 
mostly young people of immigrant parentage, with modest 
means and connections. The coming of war and the neutrality 
of the United States, with the probability of the breakup of the 
Ottoman Empire, stirred considerable interest in Palestine’s 
Jewish society-in-the-making. In addition, Louis D. Brandeis 
entered the movement and in 1914 assumed active leadership 
of the Federation of American Zionists (later renamed the 
Zionist Organization of America). Brandeis’ participation 
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in Zionism brought the movement instant recognition and 
credibility. The Zionist idea began to elicit excitement among 
American Jews as it appeared to be a Jewish counterpart of 
the “self-determination of nations” propounded by President 
Woodrow *Wilson. It was adapted to the American Jewish 
outlook by stressing Palestine as a refuge for oppressed Jews 
and a place where an ideal society would be built. American 
Zionist ideology avoided interpreting all lands except Pal- 
estine as exile (galut). At one and the same time, Brandeis 
proved to be an especially eloquent spokesman for American 
Zionism as well as an exemplar of the rise of a new American 
Jewish consciousness. In a public address given to the Eastern 
Council of Reform Rabbis in 1915, he addressed the question 
of divided loyalties. 


Let no American imagine that Zionism is inconsistent with 
patriotism. Multiple loyalties are objectionable only if they are 
inconsistent. A man is a better citizen of the United States for 
being also a loyal citizen of his state, and of his city; for being 
loyal to his family, and to his profession or trade; for being loyal 
to his college or lodge. Every Irish American who contributed 
towards advancing home rule [in the Irish Free State] was a bet- 
ter man and a better American for the sacrifice he made. Every 
American Jew who aids in advancing the Jewish settlement in 
Palestine, though he feels that neither he nor his descendants 
will ever live there, will likewise be a better man and a better 
American for doing so. 


With the escalation of the war, American Jewish sentiment 
increasingly favored Russian Zionist leader Ze'ev *Jabotin- 
sky’s call to establish the Jewish Legion. In the United States, 
David *Ben-Gurion, Yitzhak *Ben-Zvi, and Pinhas *Ruten- 
berg, all three of whom were expelled from Palestine by the 
Turkish authorities and spent much of the war in exile, threw 
their support behind the idea of a Jewish military force and 
assumed the leadership of the American campaign. Marshal- 
ing the support of the fledgling Zionist group *He-Halutz (The 
Pioneer), they organized the 39"* and 4o' Battalions of Royal 
Fusiliers, the American regiments of the British-sponsored 
*Jewish Legion. The He-Halutz members formed the idealistic 
core of the legion’s American recruits who, according to one 
member, were motivated by “the strong desire to participate 
in the liberation of the land of our forefathers and, if spared, 
to remain among its builders.” One observer offered the fol- 
lowing description of a Jewish immigrant recruit: 


A Jewish driver entered the recruiting office and asked in un- 
couth Yiddish, “Do you take soldiers here for Palestine? I want 
to go myself” “Your age?” “Thirty-one.” “Are you an American 
citizen?” “No? “Are you out of work?” “I make thirty to thirty- 
five dollars a week.” “Why do you want to go?” He burst out in 
a rage and came near hitting the recruiting officer. “Are you a 
Jew? When they are fighting for Palestine will I stay here? I can 


kill twenty Turks for one breakfast” 


In fact, a majority of the 5,000 legionnaires were not members 
of the Zionist movement. As a report to the American Poalei 
Zion convention of 1918 indicated, most were workers, clerks, 
students and individuals from white collar professions. Yet the 
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groundswell of interest in the Jewish Legion illustrates the al- 
lure the notion of liberating the Jewish National Home held 
for a broad cross-section of American Jews. Public displays 
of support for the legionnaires were common. For example, 
as hundreds of young recruits traveled along the eastern sea- 
board en route to the legion’s British military training camp 
in Windsor, Ontario, they evoked an enthusiastic response 
from the region's Jewish communities. One sympathetic wit- 
ness observed: 


At every town in New England where the train stops on the way 
to Canada crowds come out to wish God-speed to the men who 
are going to fight for the Jewish people, for them... Hatikvah 
[The Hope] takes on a new sound and a new meaning in gath- 
erings such as [these]. It is not the wail of a people which pro- 
tests that its hope is not yet dead. It is the triumphant battle-cry 
of a people whose hope is to be realized. 


Of the American recruits, only 2,500 legionnaires actually 
fought during World War 1. The 39" Battalion, together with 
the British 38" “Judean” Battalion, played notable roles in 
this regard. Both the 38» and 39 Battalions were stationed 
in Palestine near Jericho. On September 22, 1918, the Jewish 
Legion routed the Turks from a strategic ford of the Jordan 
River, north of the lake of Galilee, and opened the way to Da- 
mascus for the Australian and New Zealand cavalry. After the 
war's conclusion, a group of 280 American legionnaires pro- 
vided the nucleus for the establishment of Avihayil, a moshav 
ovedim (workers cooperative) near the oceanside town of Na- 
tanyah. Although relatively few in number, the former legion- 
naires comprised a significant segment of the 600 American 
Jews who settled in Palestine during the 1919-23 postwar wave 
of Zionist immigration. 

The Jewish Legion's task was defined in Wilsonian terms 
as making the world safe for democracy and in Zionist terms 
as establishing a Jewish foothold in Erez Israel. Although the 
Jewish Legion's contribution to the total Allied war effort was 
minimal, the unit had great symbolic value for American 
Jews. American Jews relished the image of a Jewish military 
force that would combat the stereotype of immigrant Jews as 
rootless, cowardly, and defenseless. The Jewish Legion thus 
assumed an importance in the public sphere disproportion- 
ate to its actual wartime role. The legionnaires themselves 
sustained this myth; they were credited with and took credit 
for successes in which they played only a part. Military expe- 
rience was an intensive acculturation to the larger American 
scene for a sizable number of Jews who came from urban im- 
migrant districts. 

Under Brandeis, Zionist membership and influence in 
this period grew rapidly. Significant headway in this regard 
was made when the American Jewish Committee’s dominance 
in American Jewish affairs was challenged by the Zionist-in- 
spired movement for an American Jewish Congress which, 
it was rightly supposed, would include the realization of 
the Zionist goal among postwar Jewish demands. The con- 
gress movement succeeded in calling a countrywide Jewish 
election on June 4, 1917, at which pro-Zionist delegates were 
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chosen. By this time the American Jewish Committee com- 
promised, and soon thereafter the Balfour Declaration, en- 
dorsed by the United States, appeared to settle the Palestine 
question. After the war, the delegation sent to the Paris Peace 
Conference by the American Jewish Congress was headed by 
the Zionist leader Julian W. *Mack and non-Zionist leader 
Louis Marshall, both distinguished jurists, who collaborated 
with other European Jewish representatives in acquiring na- 
tional minority rights for Jews in the newly created states of 
Central and Eastern Europe. Another important American 
Jewish figure to attend the conference was Bernard *Baruch, 
a senior advisor to President Woodrow Wilson and outspo- 
ken opponent of Zionism. In the event, Baruch helped design 
the Versailles Treaty’s economic sanctions, which ultimately 
imposed heavy reparations payments on Germany and con- 
tributed to the instability of the Weimar Republic. American 
Jewry thus made its debut at the center of world Jewish affairs, 
like the United States itself - at the very moment when post- 
war withdrawal from European involvements was reflected in 
decreased American Jewish interest in foreign matters and a 
drastic drop in the funds raised for overseas purposes, with 
the notable exception of Palestine. 


THE TURBULENT TWENTIES. Flanked by the swift rise of 
new ethnic and immigrant groups, on the one hand, to which 
entrenched American elements responded with a mixture of 
xenophobia and racism, and the collapse of America’s econ- 
omy, on the other, historian John Higham has dubbed the 
interlude between World Wars 1 and 11 as “The Turbulent 
Twenties.” In this period, the American Zionist movement 
entered into prolonged decline after Brandeis, who Wilson in 
the meanwhile elevated to the United States Supreme Court, 
and his well-connected leadership group withdrew from 
Zionist activities following their defeat in 1921 by the *Weiz- 
mann wing of the Zionist Organization. The conflict at hand 
arose from whether Palestine was to be developed by large- 
scale public corporate enterprise or by mass contributions to 
the new *Keren Hayesod (Palestine Foundation Fund) gen- 
eral development scheme. It also derived from a lack of per- 
sonal chemistry between Brandeis and Weizmann. Thereafter 
deprived of access to large givers, the principal Zionist funds 
could raise no more than $15,000,000 during the 1920s. Mean- 
while, Hadassah, founded by Henrietta Szold in 1912, contin- 
ued to raise increasingly substantial sums for health services 
projects in Palestine, as did the Labor Zionist movement - the 
Po’alei Zion (Workers of Zion), Zei’rei Zion (Youth of Zion), 
Pioneer Women’s Organization, and Farband (Labor Zionist 
fraternal order) - in the name of the Geverkshaften campaign 
for Palestine labor institutions. 

The United States’ turn toward isolationism, the “Red 
Scare” of 1919-21, and the surge of nativism and anti-urban- 
ism during the 1920s bore serious consequences for American 
Jewry. A great wave of anti-foreignism and fervor for “Ameri- 
canization,’ as propagated in the press, books, and the public 
schools, bore down hard on Jewish cultural distinctiveness. 
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Jews were prominent among political radicals of all shades, 
few of whom felt anything but indifference or hostility to their 
Jewish origins, but antisemitism in the United States in lurid 
tones tied Jews as a body to Bolshevism and political radical- 
ism. The canard of an international Jewish plot to overthrow 
Western civilization spread countrywide. At the same time 
doctrines of the inferiority of specific racial types became 
widely accepted in academic as well as popular thinking. This 
philosophy had a vigorous proponent of unlimited financial 
means in the automobile magnate Henry Ford, who published 
the Dearborn Independent and The International Jew in mil- 
lions of copies until forced by a lawsuit in 1927 to cease and 
to retract his statements. Louis Marshall spearheaded the lat- 
ter effort and succeeded in extracting a public apology from 
Ford. The hooded southern society of the Ku Klux Klan, re- 
founded about 1915, spread far beyond its original locale in the 
South to the Middle West and even the East, propagating anti- 
semitism alongside its racism and anti-Catholicism. It gained 
short-lived political power in some states. Public revulsion at 
the Klan’s corruption and weariness with its antics caused the 
organization virtually to disappear by 1927. 

By far the most important result of these movements was 
the Johnson-Reed Act of 1924 restricting immigration, which 
took effect in several stages beginning in 1925. An earlier im- 
migration act of 1921 established the principle of the national 
origins quota, by providing that the number of immigrants to 
be admitted in any year was not to exceed three percent of their 
respective native lands’ stock (i.e., immigrants and their chil- 
dren) residing in the United States in 1910. Following vigorous 
agitation by racist intellectuals like Prescott F. Hall and Madi- 
son Grant, and their ally Senator Henry Cabot Lodge of Mas- 
sachusetts, and by Southern and Western nativist opponents of 
foreign immigration, the Johnson-Reed Act was passed in 1924. 
Its provisions were founded on a belief in “Nordic” (Northern 
and Western European: English, Irish, German Scandinavian) 
superiority over Mediterraneans, Slavs, Orientals, and Jews, for 
it not only limited yearly immigration to 154,000 but also gave 
overwhelming preference to immigrants from Northern and 
Western Europe. This was accomplished by setting the quota 
at two percent of the foreign stock living in the United States 
in 1890, a census year before “undesirable” Slavic and Mediter- 
ranean elements were heavily represented in the population. 
Thus, only 5,982 immigrants could be admitted yearly from Po- 
land, 2,148 from Russia, and 749 from Romania. A prospective 
immigrant was categorized for quota purposes by his/her land 
of birth so that, for example, a Jew born in Poland who spent 
his/her life in England was a Pole under the Johnson-Reed Act. 
The only means of reaching American shores outside the quota 
was by affidavits guaranteeing support submitted by relatives 
in the United States. The quota system, worked out in detail 
during the late 1920s, closed off the great stream by which al- 
most 2,500,000 Jews came to the United States between 1880 
and 1925. The effect of the Johnson-Reed Act, therefore, was 
to hasten the day when the majority of American Jews were 
native born, which was around 1940. 
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Racist and nativist movements became rife during a pe- 
riod of massive movement of Jews out of the immigrant quar- 
ters into newer, more attractive urban districts, and out of 
immigrant trades into commercial, clerical, and professional 
occupations. During the prosperity of the 1920s large numbers 
of young Jews, children of immigrant parents reaching ma- 
turity, tended to enter the professions of law, medicine, den- 
tistry, teaching, and to some extent social work. As far as can 
be reckoned, the largest trend was toward small, independent 
business and clerical, managerial (“white collar”) employment. 
It was in this connection that antisemitism in the United States 
assumed the most directly injurious forms. Large insurance 
companies, banks, retail chains, law firms, and large compa- 
nies generally did not employ Jews, with the exception of a 
few who had no chance of advancement in the positions they 
held. Private colleges and universities habitually imposed quo- 
tas on Jewish student admissions, usually between five and ten 
percent. Most rigorous were antisemitic restrictions in almost 
all medical schools that forced many intelligent and capable 
young Jews to study abroad. Antisemitism in the medical pro- 
fession also applied to opportunities for specialty training and 
appointment to hospital staffs, even in public institutions. The 
Jewish hospitals founded late in the 19 century for the needs 
of Jewish patients became devoted from the 1920s to alleviat- 
ing the plight of the Jewish physicians. College and university 
faculties were with few exceptions closed to Jews, and Jewish 
teachers could usually secure employment in public schools 
only in the largest cities. 

These occupational trends into clerical, managerial, en- 
trepreneurial, and professional employment coincided with 
the gradual departure of Jews from the heretofore Jewish 
trades, mainly in the garment industry. By the 1930s Jews 
constituted only two-fifths of the membership of the Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers Union and the number in the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers dropped, although the lead- 
ership continued to be Jewish. A similar Jewish union arose 
during the 1920s, the Fur and Leather Workers Union. These 
unions were torn by factional disputes between Communist 
and anti-Communist groups. 

The 1920s were the ripest years of Yiddish culture. There 
were eleven Yiddish theaters in New York City and seventeen 
elsewhere in the United States which, during a one-month pe- 
riod in the fall of 1927, presented 645 performances of 85 plays, 
many of high artistic quality. The Yiddish school system also 
reached its peak during these years, enrolling approximately 
12,000 children, while such a Yiddish organization as the Work- 
men’s Circle (Arbeter Ring) attained its maximum membership 
of about 80,000. Symptomatic of future decline, however, was 
the lowered circulation of the Yiddish press from its 1915 peak. 
Hebrew culture attracted a devoted but much smaller following, 
organized in the Histadruth Ivrith of America and publishing 
the weekly Hadoar (“The Mail”). Hebraists were particularly 
prominent in the rabbinate and Jewish education. 

During the 1920s Jews began to appear in American 
literature. Several semi-autobiographical novels about Jew- 
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BACHARACH 


in Frankfurt in 1391 and EPHRAIM GUMBRECHT BACHA- 
RACH in 1457. MENAHEM (Man) BACHARACH was rabbi in 
Worms from 1506 to 1520. Two dayyanim named Bacharach 
are mentioned in 15‘®-century Mainz. There were two branches 
of the family living in Frankfurt in the 16 and 17 centuries. 
ISRAEL and TOBIAS BEN JOSEPH SOLOMON were martyred 
in *Ruzhany on Sept. 19, 1659, following a *blood libel. Tobias’ 
descendants lived at Tiktin and include the talmudist *Judah 
b. Joshua Ezekiel Bachrach and Jacob b. Moses *Bachrach, 
author of a history of the Hebrew script. The first Bacharach 
known in Vienna is JUDAH LOEB BEN AARON (d. 1657). His 
grandson Jacos found refuge in Trebi¢, Moravia, in 1670 and 
became a leader of the community there. His descendants are 
found in Konice and TreSt (both in Moravia). Two Bacharachs 
are mentioned in a list of Nikolsburg (Mikulov) Jews of 1765. 
The best-known line, founded in Bohemia, is represented first 
by ABRAHAM SAMUEL BEN ISAAC BACHARACH (1575-1615), 
who was rabbi in Worms. His wife Eva (Havvah; 1580-1651) 
had a wide knowledge of Hebrew and rabbinical literature 
rarely found among women in her day. She died in Sofia on 
her way to Erez Israel. Their son was Moses Samson *Bacha- 
rach and their grandson was Jair Hayyim *Bacharach. Com- 
mon in Bohemia was the abbreviation Bacher. Others of the 
family in Hungary include the Hebrew poet Simon *Bacher 
and his son the scholar Wilhelm *Bacher. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: I.T. Eisenstadt and S. Wiener, Daat Kedoshim 
(1897-98), 32-41, 213-4 (first pagination); Flesch, in: Zeitschrift fuer 
die Geschichte der Juden in der Tschechoslowakei, 2 (1931), 229-35. 


BACHARACH, family of business, political, and communal 
leaders in Atlantic City, New Jersey. BENJAMIN (1865-1936) 
was a local merchant and banker. Born in Philadelphia, he 
and his brothers Isaac and Harry were brought to Atlantic 
City in 1881 by their parents. Benjamin served as president of 
the Beth Israel Synagogue of Atlantic City, in which the en- 
tire family was active. IsA AC (1870-1956) was a businessman 
and banker who pursued a political career. After serving on 
the Atlantic City Council (1907-13), Isaac, a Republican, was 
elected to the State Assembly in 1911 and in 1915 to Congress, 
where he represented the Second District of New Jersey until 
1936. A member of the House Ways and Means Committee, 
Bacharach wrote the 1931 act providing for emergency loans 
based on the value of insurance policies. HARRY (1873-1947), a 
Republican, was appointed postmaster by President McKinley 
(1901) and was reappointed by President Roosevelt in 1905 and 
1909. He won elections as mayor of Atlantic City in 1911, 1916, 
and 1932. He served for many years as member and chairman 
of the New Jersey Public Utilities Commission and as a mem- 
ber of the Water Policy Commission. He was also active in lo- 
cal banking, real estate, and civic affairs, and was a founder 
of the Jewish Community Center of Atlantic City (1924-25). 
The Betty Bacharach Home for Afflicted Children (Longport, 
New Jersey) was founded by the Bacharach brothers and two 
sisters in 1924 in memory of their mother. 
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[Joseph Brandes] 


BACHARACH, ALFRED LOUIS (1891-1966), British chem- 
ist and writer on musical subjects. Bacharach was an innova- 
tor in the fortification of baby milks with vitamin D, which 
brought about the almost complete eradication of rickets in 
the northern cities of Britain. He was born in London, and 
graduated from Cambridge. After five years in the Wellcome 
Research Laboratory, he joined the Glaxo Laboratories in 1920. 
He pioneered the development of biological assay methods 
for vitamins and also in microbiological assay procedures. 
He wrote Science and Nutrition (1938), and edited The Nation’s 
Food (1946), Evaluation of Drug Activities: Pharmacometrics 
(in two volumes, with D.R. Laurence, 1964), Exploration Medi- 
cine (with O.G. Edholm, 1965), and The Physiology of Human 
Survival (1965). Bacharach, an accomplished pianist, edited 
The Musical Companion (1934; new edition, 1957), Lives of the 
Great Composers (1935), British Music of Our Time (1946), and 
The Music Masters (1957). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Chemistry in Britain, 3 (1967), 395. 


{Samuel Aaron Miller] 


BACHARACH, BURT (1928- _), composer and pianist. Born 
in Kansas City, Missouri, Bacharach studied cello, drums, and 
piano from an early age. He studied music at the Mannes Col- 
lege of Music in New York, at the New School of Social Re- 
search, and at McGill University in Montreal. Among his com- 
position teachers were Darius *Milhaud, Bohuslav Martint, 
and Henry Cowell. He subsequently worked as an accompa- 
nist for several popular singers such as Polly *Bergen, Steve 
*Lawrence, Paula Stewart, and Marlene Dietrich from 1958 to 
1961. He began composing popular songs in the mid-1950s, 
collaborating with the lyricist Hal David and later writing hit 
songs for Dionne Warwick. Bacharach’s style includes heter- 
ogenous elements such as variable meter, pandiatonic and jazz 
harmonies, rhythmic ostinatos, and effects from black Ameri- 
can styles. He won two Academy Awards for Butch Cassidy and 
the Sundance Kid (1969) with the well-known song “Raindrops 
Keep Failing on my Head.” In the 1990s he collaborated with 
Elvis Costello. His compositions include the musicals Prom- 
ises, Promises (1968) and Lost Horizon (1973), the film score 
for Alfie, and many popular songs 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online; B.A. Lohof, “The Bacharach 
Phenomenon: a Study of Popular Heroism,” in: Popular Music and 
Society, 1 (1972), 73-82. 


[Israela Stein (2"4 ed.)] 


BACHARACH, EVA (Havwvah; 1580-1651), a rare example 
of a learned woman, credited with writing commentary on 
midrash and targum, although these writings are no longer 
extant. Born into an illustrious and scholarly family, Eva was 
the maternal granddaughter of the famous Rabbi *Judah Loew 
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ish immigrant life appeared in English —- two noteworthy ex- 
amples are Ludwig *Lewisohn’s Up Stream (1922) and Anzia 
*Yezierska’s Bread Givers (1925) - while persons like Gertrude 
*Stein and Maxwell *Bodenheim were literary modernists. 
Other gifted American Jewish writers, whose work reached 
a broad Yiddish and English readership in this period, were 
Sholem Asch, Moshe Leib Halpern, Anna Margolin, Joseph 
*Opatoshu, I.J. Schwartz, and Yehoash (Yehoash-Solomon 
Bloomgarden). Such publishers as Alfred A. *Knopf and Hor- 
ace *Liveright specialized in issuing the best of contemporary 
literature. The first American Jewish literary magazine, the 
*Menorah Journal, began publication in 1915 and enjoyed its 
most distinguished years of “fostering the Jewish ‘humani- 
ties” during the 1920s. The door was thus opened for the rise 
of other Anglo-Jewish journals of high quality, many of which 
focused on questions of literature, art, religion, and contempo- 
rary politics. Consequently, the emergence of *Commentary, 
the Contemporary Jewish Record, Jewish Frontier, the Jewish 
Spectator, New Palestine, the Reconstructionist, and others in 
the 1930s and 1940s — and their success as a platform for vig- 
orous Jewish public debate - can be traced to the pioneering 
efforts of the Menorah Journal. 

Ata different cultural level, the advent of mass film en- 
tertainment in the United States was largely the work of Jew- 
ish producers and entrepreneurs who made Hollywood the 
world’s film capital after 1920. Poor immigrants like Adolph 
*Zukor, Carl *Laemmle, Louis B. *Mayer, Lewis J. *Selznick, 
Jesse L. *Lasky, and the *Warner brothers eventually devel- 
oped motion pictures into a worldwide entertainment indus- 
try in the 1920s and 1930s. They virtually dominated the new 
industry for several decades and in the meantime made them- 
selves and others multimillionaires. In turn, these “moguls” 
attracted a rich cadre of Jewish immigrant talent that helped 
shape Hollywood's golden age and set 20'*-century American 
culture on a new path. 

In fact, the first “talkie,” The Jazz Singer (1927) — the story 
ofa Jewish boy struggling to escape his Yiddish-speaking immi- 
grant background and make it as a show business entertainer — 
was produced by Warner Brothers and featured the vaudeville 
singing and dancing star Al *Jolson. The film ushered in the 
new mixed technology of celluloid photography and synchro- 
nized sound and quickly became a countrywide sensation. It 
also promoted a positive and liberal view of the Americaniza- 
tion process and introduced a variety of theater audiences to 
East European Jewish culture and life, including traditional 
Jewish rituals, liturgical music, and the Yiddish language. In 
the story, the protagonist Jakie Rabinowitz (played by Jolson), 
runs away from home, adopts the non-Jewish stage name Jack 
Robin, and works hard to achieve success and acclaim. He is 
eventually reconciled with his dying traditionalist father, hon- 
ors his parents’ wishes by chanting the *Kol Nidrei service on 
Yom Kippur eve, and then resumes his Broadway career. The 
film ends with Jolson singing “Mammy” in blackface, while his 
adoring widowed mother looks on. “If God wanted him in His 
house,” she reasons, “He would have kept him there.” 
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Notwithstanding The Jazz Singer’s unapologetic use of 
Jewish subject matter and its commercial and artistic success, 
the story line serves to illustrate the trajectory of many Jews 
in the growing American film industry. From the producers 
and movie makers behind the scenes to the box office celeb- 
rities who became iconic figures of the silver screen, Holly- 
wood offered many Jews the opportunity to jettison their East 
European ancestry and remake themselves fully as Americans. 
They distanced themselves from the organized Jewish scene 
and played nary a visible role in the wider community. “When 
I arrived at Paramount [movie studio] as a contract writer,” 
Abraham Polansky later reported, “another Jewish writer told 
me to change my name. He told me it sounded Jewish and 
that movies were seen all over America. I didn't change my 
name... but many actors did.” Thus, following in the tradition 
of many German Jewish immigrants, including Erich Weiss, 
the celebrated escape artist of the early 20" century who be- 
came Harry *Houdini, Israel Iskowitz became Eddie *Cantor, 
Julius Garfinkle became John *Garfield, Emanuel Goldberg 
became Edward G. *Robinson, Melvyn Hesselberg became 
Melvyn *Douglas, and Marion Levy became Paulette *God- 
dard. Among other especially popular Jewish performers in 
this period were the radio comic Jack *Benny (born Benja- 
min Kubelsky in Chicago, Illinois), who later became a pio- 
neer of television comedy, and Julius Henry (Groucho) *Marx 
and his brothers Chico (Leonard), Harpo (Adolph), Gummo 
(Milton), and Zeppo (Herbert) whose wild antics in films like 
Animal Crackers (1930) and Duck Soup (1933) quickly made 
these sons of German Jewish immigrants a household name. 
Younger Jewish aspirants, including Jerry *Lewis who in the 
1940s would get his start doing vaudeville sketches in the 
Catskills and go on to become a major comic celebrity in the 
1950s and 1960s, followed in their wake. Meanwhile, George 
*Gershwin'’s American operetta Porgy and Bess (1935) appeared 
in the same year as the virtuoso clarinetist Benny *Goodman 
(born Benjamin David Gordon), the son of poor East Euro- 
pean Jewish immigrants in Chicago's Maxwell Street neigh- 
borhood, established himself as the “King of Swing”” The stage 
was now set for the future participation of Jews in American 
culture on a major scale. 


THE GREAT DEPRESSION. The Great Depression which be- 
gan in 1929 and did not fully end until World War 11 struck 
Jews and other Americans very hard. Mass unemployment se- 
verely affected the Jews with their distinct economic stratifica- 
tion, although precise statistics are not available. Thousands of 
small Jewish businesses, many established a few years earlier 
by ambitious immigrants, were ruined, and established busi- 
nessmen and Jewish communal leaders often fared no better. 
One result of these economic disasters was the abandonment 
by Jewish philanthropies of the claim that “Jews take care of 
their own,’ for the numbers requiring relief were far too great 
for any but governmental support. Against this background 
of unemployment and business crisis, the Jewish community 
suffered severely as the income of its institutions drastically 
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declined. Saadia Gelb, a Labor Zionist youth leader, later re- 
called the impact of these uncertain times on left-leaning Jew- 
ish youth like himself: 


It is difficult to conceive what a sense of helplessness engulfed 
the country after the crash. Not only the headlines of tycoons 
turned paupers, news of millionaire suicides, confusing gov- 
ernment statements, but gnawing doubts about the very foun- 
dation of our society upset every American. Those of us who 
were then in the Young Poalei Zion had the answers. We knew 
that Zionism would solve the Jewish problem; socialism the 
problem of society as a whole. 


During the Depression, the income of charitable institutions 
dropped by more than half, campaigns for overseas aid were 
virtually given up from 1930 to 1935, and synagogues and 
schools fell far in arrears of pay to their employees. The occu- 
pational distribution of the Jews at this time was summarized 
by Benjamin M. Selikman: 


Jews are not widely represented on the farms or in manual jobs. 
The needle trades have employed large numbers, although even 
here other nationalities have been supporting them in recent de- 
cades. The heavy industries engage few Jews either among em- 
ployers or workers. Banking, stock brokering, moving pictures 
and other forms of amusement, real estate and the distributive 
trades account for most of our Jewish wealth. The professions, 
small business, and white-collar occupations yield our large 
Jewish middle class. 


Earlier discrimination against Jews in employment became 
much sharper as jobs became fewer. Many Jews entered ex- 
panding governmental service, which offered extensive em- 
ployment to professional and technically trained Jews on 
terms of equal opportunity. Widespread Jewish communal 
concern that under conditions of depression and antisemi- 
tism American Jewry would presently consist of a few large 
businessmen, many independent salesmen, a large proletariat 
drifting unwillingly into factory labor, and an element of rest- 
less, bitter intellectuals prompted much talk and a few efforts 
to “balance” Jewish occupational distribution, none of which 
came to anything. Jewish youth, aided by their often impov- 
erished families, continued to go to free colleges, especially 
in New York City, and to somewhat more costly state univer- 
sities, while the prosperous went to private institutions. Pro- 
portions in this regard continued to be far higher among Jews 
than the general population. For example, in the mid-1930s 
approximately 49 percent of all college students in New York 
City were Jewish, while the 105,000 Jewish college students in 
the entire country were just over nine percent of total college 
enrollment. Student ambitions were toward business and the 
professions, and this foretold the Jewish economic future in 
the 1950s more accurately than the predictions of the sociolo- 
gists and economists of the 1930s. 


From the New Deal to the Rise of the State of Israel, 
1932-1948 

POLITICAL ACTIVITY. As the Democrats became the party 
of urban-oriented reform, exemplified in 1928 by the presiden- 
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tial candidacy of Alfred E. Smith, Jews moved into its ranks 
en masse and away from their earlier Socialist or Republican 
affiliation. The New Deal and its leader, President Franklin D. 
*Roosevelt, attracted enthusiastic Jewish loyalty. Roosevelt, 
who had strong ties with New York City reformers, many of 
them Jews, was greatly admired. Throughout his presidency 
(1933-45) 85 to 90 percent of Jewish votes were cast for him 
and candidates who supported him. In this period, Jews ap- 
peared in politics with unprecedented prominence: one cabi- 
net member (Henry *Morgenthau, Jr. who served as secretary 
of the treasury), three United States Supreme Court justices 
(Louis D. Brandeis, Benjamin *Cardozo, and Felix *Frank- 
furter as Brandeis’ successor), five governors (Ernest *Gru- 
ening of the Alaskan territory, Herbert H. *Lehman of New 
York, Arthur Seligman of New Mexico, Julius L. *Meier of 
Oregon, and Henry *Horner of Illinois), and several hundred 
assistant secretaries, mayors, judges of lower courts, and high 
appointive officials. Such New Deal legislation as bank deposit 
insurance, the protection of trade unionism, work relief, estab- 
lishing wage and hour standards, and social security, directly 
benefited the mass of working-class and lower-middle-class 
Jews. In the final analysis, however, vigorous Jewish support 
for Roosevelt and the unprecedented number of elite Jewish 
officials - antisemites spoke of the “Jew Deal” - yielded very 
little governmental aid for Jews imperiled abroad beyond sym- 
pathetic presidential statements. 

In addition to the overwhelming support among Jews for 
the New Deal, the vogue of “popular front” Communism dur- 
ing this period attracted many Jews. Troubled by seemingly 
insoluble economic crisis and menaced by antisemitism, the 
security of employment in Soviet Russia and its “prohibition” 
of antisemitism made that country appear a utopia to thou- 
sands. Communism appealed especially to some segments 
among garment workers and to professionals, like teachers 
and social workers, who were sensitive to social ills and en- 
countered great difficulty in establishing themselves. Outside 
the Communist Yiddish enclave, the movement was indiffer- 
ent to Jewish needs and problems. In fact, it was favorable to 
the Arab cause in Palestine. Communists claimed that their 
triumph would solve all Jewish problems. A rapid deflation of 
their popularity occurred with the Hitler-Stalin pact of 1939. 

If the liberal American Jewish Weltanschauung of the 
1930s and 1940s was buoyed by the twin visions of the Roos- 
evelt administration in the United States and the Zionist 
movement in Jewish public affairs, it is also true that the so- 
cial realities in both instances tested American Jewry’s political 
resolve and the durability of its attachments. Like Roosevelt's 
New Deal coalition (in which American Jews played an im- 
portant role), the Zionist Organization's prevailing Labor-led 
coalition (in which American Zionist groups played a crucial 
part) consolidated its power and authority around grand strat- 
egies and the global Realpolitik of the 1930s. Roosevelt per- 
suaded the country to accept the proposition that the national 
government is responsible for the welfare of its citizens and 
that the New Deal would provide social and economic secu- 
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rity for all Americans. Meanwhile, David Ben-Gurion, who 
emerged as Labor Zionism’s undisputed leader in 1935, artic- 
ulated a similar set of priorities: “Zionism means the growth 
of a state, and a state does not build itself, nor is it built by 
those who seek their own interests and survival. Only through 
mobilization of mass strength and movement, with pioneer 
training and a readiness for self-sacrifice can this be made a 
reality.’ In sum, the Labor-Centrist coalition that dominated 
Zionist politics in Palestine and world affairs from the mid- 
1930s onward - and which came to power as a result of the 
achievements in Palestine of the Histadrut, a countrywide 
socio-economic infrastructure organized along cooperative 
and nationalist lines - also captured the hearts and minds of 
broad array of American Jewish socialists, progressives, and 
liberals. This remained true even after the outbreak of World 
War 11, when both Roosevelt and Ben-Gurion led their respec- 
tive nations into the international arena as part of the Allied 
fight against the Nazi Germany. 


IMPACT OF NAZI GERMANY AND ANTISEMITISM. American 
Jews were profoundly shocked and frightened by Germany’s 
turn to Nazism in 1933 and its unprecedented treatment of the 
Jews, and to a lesser degree by official antisemitism in lands 
such as Poland and Romania. Against this backdrop, antisemi- 
tism in the United States was therefore particularly disturb- 
ing, although its major sources were Catholic and populist 
rather than Nazi in origin and focused in the person of the 
notorious “radio priest,’ Father Charles E. Coughlin. Probably 
more significant, however, was that every political leader and 
virtually every intellectual and cultural figure opposed anti- 
semitism, led by President Franklin D. Roosevelt who earned 
strong Jewish support in part for his unconcealed detestation 
of Nazism and antisemitism. 

The Nazi regime drove increasing numbers of its Jew- 
ish victims to the United States. However, owing to severe 
economic conditions, a rise in xenophobia, the hostility of 
the State Department, and the intransigence of United States 
consuls empowered to grant visas, total Jewish immigration 
to the United States, most of it from Germany, did not exceed 
33,000 from 1933 through 1937. With the extreme worsening 
of the situation, 124,000 refugees arrived from 1938 through 
1941, mostly from Germany and the lands conquered by 
the Nazi regime. Refugee immigrants encountered great dif- 
ficulty in adjustment owing not only to the trauma of their 
readjustment but also to Depression conditions. Indeed, most 
Jewish refugees experienced significant downward mobility 
and had to start and long remain at a socio-economic level 
beneath that which they enjoyed in Europe. They concentrated 
in New York City, focusing on particular neighborhoods, 
and tended to establish their own congregations, welfare 
organizations, and social clubs. A coordinating body, the 
National Coordinating Committee for Aid to Refugees and 
Emigrants Coming from Germany, was established 1934, and 
in 1939 it became the National Refugee Service, a functional 
agency. 
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Several thousand of these refugees were scientists and 
academic intellectuals. Their symbolic leader was Albert *Ein- 
stein, who received the Nobel Prize in physics in 1921 for his 
work on the photoelectric effect of quantum mechanics and 
who now assumed a post at Princeton University. A few hun- 
dred of these refugee scholars wielded tremendous intellec- 
tual influence on research and teaching in the United States in 
such fields as music, art history, psychiatry and psychoanal- 
ysis, history, sociology, and incomparably in nuclear phys- 
ics. This intellectual migration, nearly all Jewish, ensured the 
transfer of much of the world’s intellectual leadership from 
Europe to the United States, including many well known fig- 
ures such as the composers Arnold *Schoenberg and Kurt 
*Weill, the conductors Otto *Klemperer and Bruno *Walter, 
the writer Stefan *Zweig, the piano virtuoso Artur *Rubin- 
stein, the theatrical producer Max *Reinhardt, and the archi- 
tect Erich *Mendelsohn. 


RELIGION AND EDUCATION. Few of the 3,728 known congre- 
gations flourished financially or spiritually. Synagogue mem- 
bership and contributions sharply declined, and many con- 
gregations were burdened by mortgages on buildings erected 
during the 1920s. Reform Judaism became quite vigorous in 
its espousal of liberal political program, emphasizing trade 
unionism and international peace, and the Conservatives 
spoke likewise. The Orthodox were disorganized and inarticu- 
late, losing strength as their immigrant constituents passed on 
without leaving replacements. Jewish education was hit hard- 
est, as enrolled students failed to pay tuition and communal 
sources of funds dwindled and disappeared. Large arrears were 
owed to teachers, especially in traditional Hebraic and Ortho- 
dox schools. About 1940 communal interest began to rise as 
the Jewish Education Committee of New York was founded to 
improve schooling in that metropolis and the American Asso- 
ciation for Jewish Education was established in 1939. 


COMMUNAL ORGANIZATION. The Jewish communal struc- 
ture was profoundly shaken by the Great Depression as the 
mood of Jewish life changed. The old leaders, many of them 
of German Jewish origin, were dying out and their children 
were for the most part disinterested in the Jewish community. 
Many leaders’ personal wealth and status declined sharply. The 
Depression, the New Deal, and the Jewish crisis in Germany 
and Europe shook established Jewish values and practices and 
opened the way for communal restructuring and a newer lead- 
ership, drawn from East European immigrant origins, which 
was strongly pro-Zionist. Jewish labor and socialist groups 
decisively joined the community after decades of abstention 
on account of class differences. 

The Jewish Labor Committee, established in 1934 to 
combat totalitarianism and aid labor refugees, collaborated 
with other Jewish bodies. Many of them gave up their anti- 
Zionism on account of the socialist character of Jewish Pales- 
tine and disillusion with international socialist brotherhood. 
The Zionist movement was weak during the 1930s. The com- 
bined income of its two fundraising arms, the Keren Hayesod 
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(Palestine Foundation Fund) and the *Jewish National Fund 
(Keren Kayemet), dropped as low as $339,000 in 1933. The 
raising and allocation of philanthropic funds was in fact the 
key issue in American Jewish communal life. Zionists waged a 
prolonged campaign to increase the proportion given to Pales- 
tine from the welfare fund drives conducted in most cities. In 
their attempt to increase the allocations to Palestine, Zionists 
encountered consistent opposition from the controlling oligar- 
chy of large givers who generally favored European relief and 
distrusted Zionist projects. In 1939 the United Palestine Ap- 
peal (upa) began independent national campaigns with Rabbi 
Abba Hillel Silver as its principal tactician and orator. In 1939 
it reached an agreement with the Joint Distribution Commit- 
tee and its allied National Refugee Service, which led to the 
creation of the United Jewish Appeal (uya). The uya raised 
$7,000,000 in 1939 and $14,500,000 in 1940, but the dimin- 
ishing allocation to Palestine caused a rupture in 1941 which 
was healed by a 63:37 division of funds. During the 1940s, the 
UJA raised $638,000,000, and ultimately as much as 75 per- 
cent of its income went to Palestine. These sums established 
the uja as one of the greatest voluntary fundraising organi- 
zations ever known. 

These developments at the national level were made pos- 
sible in many cities by the newly founded Jewish community 
councils. (There was a General Jewish Council of Jewish de- 
fense organizations from 1938 to 1941 which subsequently be- 
came the National Community Relations Advisory Council.) 
Synagogues, B'nai B'rith lodges, and Zionist societies were 
heavily represented and the tone was decidedly pro-Zionist. 
The Jewish community councils were heavily involved in the 
overseas philanthropic campaigns, or Jewish welfare funds 
as they were known locally, in addition to their functions 
of promoting Jewish education, settling internal disputes, 
and watching over Jewish rights in their cities. They thus be- 
came the representative local Jewish organizations during 
the 1940s and strongly influenced philanthropic allocations 
toward Palestine. 


WORLD WAR II AND ZIONISM. Well before the outbreak of 
World War 11, American Jewish public support crystallized 
around the anti-Nazi movement, which was organized in 
1935 and among whose earliest and most outspoken leaders 
was Stephen S. Wise. The anti-Nazi boycott served as an or- 
ganizational hub for American Jewry in the years leading up 
to the war and America’s fateful decision to enter the fray. On 
the eve of the Japanese bombing of Pearl Harbor on December 
7, 1941, for example, Wise gave one of his many anti-Nazi ad- 
dresses to the Inter-American Jewish Conference meeting in 
Baltimore, Maryland. The conference included delegates from 
Diaspora Jewish communities in North, Central, and South 
America. Anticipating the sea change in the postwar composi- 
tion of world Jewry, Wise called for unified action by the free 
Diaspora Jewish communities of the Americas. 


We are gathered in part in order to bethink ourselves touch- 
ing the infinitely mournful fate of our fellow Jews, who have 
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dwelt in European lands. Addresses other than my own will 
deal with the oceanic tragedy which has befallen the peaceable 
and loyal populations of many European lands, who were the 
first and will be the last victims of Nazism until the day of lib- 
eration from the monstrous calamity of Nazism. And that day 
is not far off... 

But even though, not if, Hitlerism or Nazism is to be 
banished from the earth... there will still remain a number of 
the most difficult and taxing Jewish problems. The economic 
basis of Jewish living has been willfully destroyed by Nazism. 
Jews who, like you and like us, are free must give to the succor 
of Jews who for nearly a decade have been enslaved and dis- 
possessed. Even though after the war, inter-governmental pro- 
grams must have special reference to a people in many lands 
deprived of the basic possibilities of self-support, the fate of our 
brother Jews in European lands cries out to us for immediate 
succor. When peace shall have come, as it will, demands will 
be made for ultimate and permanent redress from the nations 
which will have it in their power to bring about the organiza- 
tion of a new world. 

Woe betide us, if amidst the comparative plenty and pros- 
perity of American life, we forget our brother Jews, whose ag- 
onies and suffering have come about largely, if not solely, be- 
cause they are Jews... 


Another outstanding expression of American Jewish ideal- 
ism as well as fidelity to the United States was Irving *Berlin’s 
“God Bless America.” Written and composed by Berlin (born 
Israel Baline in Russian Siberia) — a gifted secular Jewish mu- 
sical artist who also wrote the wildly popular “White Christ- 
mas” - and first broadcast on Armistice Day in November 
1938, “God Bless America” swiftly attained the elevated status 
of a secular national prayer. 


While the storm clouds gather far across the sea, 
Let us swear allegiance to a land that’s free, 

Let us all be grateful for a land so fair, 

As we raise our voices in solemn prayer. 

God bless America, land that I love. 

Stand beside her and guide her, 

Thru the night with a light from above. 

From the mountains to the prairies, 

To the oceans white with foam, 

God bless America, my home sweet home. 


In the public debates that raged over American foreign policy 
between September 1939, when Nazi Germany invaded and 
conquered Poland, and December 7, 1941, when the Japanese 
bombed the American naval base located at Pearl Harbor, Ha- 
waii, American Jews were generally found on the side favor- 
ing maximum foreign and military aid to England and France, 
and later Russia. American Jewish sympathies were less with 
Great Britain per se, whose imperialism and White Paper of 
1939 essentially brought to a halt European Jewish immigra- 
tion to Palestine and whose anti-refugee policies were deeply 
resented. But as American Jewry’s fear and loathing of Nazi 
Germany increased, so too did its growing sympathy (along 
with mainstream American society) for the Allied cause in 
general, including the besieged British Isles. Quite apart from 
this consensus stood the America First Committee, which at- 
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tracted a large following of antisemites and even some Jews. 
As late as 1941, the America First Committee sponsored a 
speech by Charles A. Lindbergh charging that Jews were at- 
tempting to draw the United States into war. The coming of 
World War 11 ended the debate over isolation and also proved 
a blow against such antisemitism, which was now identified 
with the Nazi enemy. Jews served in all branches of the United 
States armed forces, their numbers reaching approximately 
550,000. About 10,500 lost their lives, 24,000 were wounded, 
and 36,000 were decorated for gallantry. Jewish refugees from 
Germany furnished many American soldiers, while refugee 
scientists played an indispensable role in the development of 
atomic and other advanced weapons. Jewish soldiers in the 
American armed forces were served by 310 Jewish chaplains 
holding military rank, and the National Jewish Welfare Board 
provided for some social and religious needs. 

While battles raged throughout the world, European 
Jewry was being systematically murdered by Nazi Germany. 
Information about the destruction of European Jewish life 
became public during the fall of 1942, and subsequent stages 
in the Nazi “final solution” were widely known. Notwithstand- 
ing private and public efforts by various Jewish leaders and 
groups, including the vigorous public criticism of the right- 
wing Zionist Bergson group, American Jewry as a whole, 
uncertain of its own situation and fearful of appearing to ask 
for “special treatment” or of encouraging propaganda that 
the country was engaged in a “Jewish war,’ shied away from 
demanding direct United States intervention to save Jews 
under Nazi rule. In general, the prevailing view was that early 
victory was the sole means to rescue European Jewry. Nev- 
ertheless, public controversy abounded and many Ameri- 
can Jewish leaders expressed despair of the powerlessness 
of American Jews to alter the Allies wartime priorities. Among 
the most poignant statements in this regard was a speech 
delivered by the Labor Zionist leader Hayyim Greenberg in 
February 1943. His summation, reprinted at length below, il- 
lustrates the profound anguish, self-recrimination, and an- 
ger of the American Jewish leadership in this cataclysmic 
period. 


The time has come, perhaps, when the few Jewish communities 
remaining in the world which are still free to make their voices 
heard and to pray in public should proclaim a day of fasting 
and prayer for American Jews. No - this is not a misprint. I 
mean specifically that a day of prayer and of fasting should be 
proclaimed for the five million Jews now living in the United 
States. They live under the protection of a mighty republic 
governed by democratic laws. They move about freely through 
the length and breadth of the land. The vast majority of them 
have enough food to eat, clothes to wear and roofs over their 
heads. And if any wrong is committed against them, they are 
free to protest and to demand their rights. Nevertheless, they 
deserve to be prayed for. They are not even aware what a mis- 
fortune has befallen them, and if they were to look at themselves 
with seeing eyes they would realize with shock how intolerable 
this misfortune is. This misfortune consists of the vacuity, the 
hardness and the dullness that has come over them; it consists 
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in a kind of epidemic inability to suffer or to feel compassion 
that has seized upon the vast majority of American Jews and 
of their institutions; in pathological fear of pain; in terrifying 
lack of imagination - a horny shell seems to have formed over 
the soul of American Jewry to protect and defend it against 
pain and pity. 

At a time when the American Jewish community is the 
largest and most influential in the world, at a time when the eyes 
of millions of Jews in Europe who are daily threatened with the 
most terrible and degrading forms of physical extermination 
are primarily turned to American Jewry, this American Jewish 
community has fallen lower than perhaps any other in recent 
times, and displays an unbelievable amount of highly suspect 
clinical “health” and “evenness of temper.’ If moral bankruptcy 
deserves pity, and if this pity is seven-fold for one who is not 
even aware how shocking his bankruptcy is, then no Jewish 
community in the world today (not even the Jews who are now 
in the claws of the Nazi devourer) deserves more compassion 
from Heaven than does American Jewry... 

The basic fact is evident to any Jew who has the courage 
to look at the situation as it is: American Jewry has not done - 
and has made no effort to do - its elementary duty toward the 
millions of Jews who are captive and doomed to die in Eu- 
ropel... 

Quite some months have passed since representatives of 
Jewish organizations have even met to engage in earnest discus- 
sion whether and what can still be done for European Jewry. The 
President made his statement, and then came the declarations of 
some governments of the United Nations regarding the punish- 
ment to be meted out to the guilty after the victory, and most, 
or is it all, the Jewish organizations were satisfied and appeared 
to be calmed by it... Everyone knew that this declaration had 
little effect on the situation. And now we are informed that both 
Warsaw and Vienna are completely Judenrein.... 

The murder of two million Jews with the most inhuman 
methods of torture and degradation which sadistic fantasy has 
ever devised, still has not sufficiently impressed those among 
us who have donned the shtreimels of Jewish guardianship, 
those who have assumed responsibility for Jewish interests so 
that they could sit down around one table and look into each 
other’s eyes and together try to do something to rescue at least 
one percent of the doomed millions. There have even appeared 
some Zionists in our midst who have become reconciled to the 
thought that it is impossible to stay the hand of the murderer, 
and therefore, they say, it is necessary “to utilize this opportu- 
nity” to emphasize to the world the tragedy of Jewish home- 
lessness and to strengthen the demand for a Jewish National 
Home in Palestine. (A Home for whom? For the millions of 
dead in their temporary cemeteries in Europe?) And there 
have arisen sages in our midst who have reached the profound 
conclusion that the sole response to the mass extermination of 
our people should be the earliest possible opening of a second 
front. The delegation of the Bund in America has satisfied the 
demands of its conscience both as Jews and as human beings, 
by organizing a protest conference of European socialist lead- 
ers, and is now boastfully claiming “sole credit” for its own lit- 
tle clique for this great achievement. And only some days ago 
the Revisionist-controlled Committee for a Jewish Army, suc- 
cumbing to its own ambitions and hunger for prestige, has put 
other Jewish organizations in an uncomfortable position by 
publishing huge ads in the newspapers - ads which also seek 
“to utilize the opportunity” - calling for the establishment of 
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a Jewish armed force of 200,000, knowing very well that this 
is a mythical figure concocted for purposes of cheap and irre- 
sponsible propaganda... 

Every “Committee” cherishes its own committee-inter- 
ests, its sectarian ambitions, its exclusively wise strategy and 
its “power position” in the teapot of Jewish communal com- 
petition... 

No less characteristic is the fact that such a highly repu- 
table organization as the American Jewish Committee could 
hold its annual conference one week ago, at the end of which 
there was issued a declaration dealing with all the bakers’ dozen 
areas in which they differ from the Zionists or from other Jews, 
but not mentioning with even a single word the extermination 
of the Jews in Europe and what the American Jewish Commit- 
tee proposes to do now, today, without delay, so that after the 
victory there should remain someone across the ocean whom 
the Committee could defend in accordance with its own pro- 
gram and ideology, someone whose rights and human dignity 
they could protect. 

The only Jewish organization which, formally at least, re- 
mained on guard and tries to create the impression that it does 
something, is the American Jewish Congress. But it would be 
criminal negligence to conceal from the public the fact that at 
a time when the Angel of Death uses airplanes, the American 
Jewish Congress employs an oxcart-express... 

I confess that I am unable to draw concrete, practical 
conclusions from the above. If it is still objectively possible to 
do anything, then I do not know who should do it and how it 
should be done. I only know this, that we are all - all five mil- 
lion of us, with all our organizations and committees and lead- 
ers — politically and morally bankrupt. And I refuse to under- 
stand how and why all of us here have fallen to such a state of 
shameful degradation. 


In all, roughly a year and a half elapsed until in 1944, follow- 
ing a direct approach by Treasury Secretary Henry *Morgen- 
thau, Jr., who was profoundly disturbed by State Department's 
ongoing indifference and hostility to all rescue proposals, 
President Roosevelt established the *War Refugee Board. 
The board energetically attempted, with some success, to 
work through neutral countries and third parties to prevent 
further Nazi murder of Jews and others. The efforts in this 
regard were ultimately realized in the rescue of some 100,000 
Jews. Within the American Jewish community, the American 
Zionist Emergency Council, the Va’ad ha-Hazzalah (Rescue 
Committee) under Orthodox leadership, and other Jewish 
and Zionist groups also worked to rescue as many Jews as 
possible, mainly by ransom. By this point, the sole remain- 
ing community of any significant size was that of Hungar- 
ian Jewry. 

In the spring 1942 Zionist leaders, headed by David Ben- 
Gurion and Chaim Weizmann, set their postwar program as 
Jewish control over immigration to Palestine, leading to the 
founding of a Jewish commonwealth. This vision was em- 
bodied in the *Biltmore Program of May 1942 (named after 
the New York City hotel where the conference was held) and 
it gradually won over American Jewry by vigorous Zionist 
public relations efforts, and above all by the widening real- 
ization of the full fate of European Jewry. Under Rabbis Ste- 
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phen S. Wise and Abba Hillel Silver, the American Zionist 
Emergency Council, which conducted Zionist political af- 
fairs in the United States, continued the traditional method 
of winning sympathy and good will from American politi- 
cal, religious, and intellectual leaders. Wise was supplanted 
in 1944 by Silver and more aggressive tactics of converting 
American public opinion to the Zionist program and apply- 
ing continuous pressure to the makers of American foreign 
policy were adopted. 

‘The representative *American Jewish Conference in 1943, 
swayed by Silver’s oratory, rejected a compromise demanding 
only free Jewish immigration to Palestine and adopted the 
Biltmore Program. The scales were tipped when Silver gave 
an unexpected address during the general debate on Palestine. 
By all accounts, his forceful argument reversed the moder- 
ate trend of the Conference. His speech laid the groundwork 
for the final resolution on Palestine. “There is but one solu- 
tion for national homelessness,” Silver declared. “That is a 
national home!” 


Not new immigration opportunities to other countries for flee- 
ing refugees, for new colonization schemes in other parts of the 
world... The only solution is to normalize the political status 
of the Jewish people in the world by giving it a national basis 
in its national and historic home... 

... The reconstitution of the Jewish people as a nation in 
its homeland is not a playful political conceit of ours, a sort of 
intellectual thing of ours calculated to satisfy some national 
vanity of ours. It is the cry of despair of a people driven to the 
wall, fighting for its very life... 

I am for unity in Israel, for the realization of the total 
program of Jewish life: relief, rescue, reconstruction and the 
national restoration in Palestine. I am not for unity on a frag- 
ment of the program, for a fragment of the program is a be- 
trayal of the rest of the program and a tragic futility besides. 
We cannot truly rescue the Jews of Europe unless we have free 
immigration into Palestine. We cannot have free immigration 
into Palestine unless our political rights are recognized there. 
Our political rights cannot be recognized unless our historic 
connection with the country is acknowledged and our right to 
rebuild our national home is affirmed. The whole chain breaks 
if one of our links is missing... 


Silver's eloquent case for an immediate political solution based 
on wartime realities and his assertion of the critical role to be 
played by the Zionist enterprise in any plans for postwar re- 
construction cut across ideological and philosophical lines. 
The Palestine vote was carried with only four dissenting votes. 
The delegates resoundingly called for “the fulfillment of the 
Balfour Declaration” and the reconstitution of Palestine as the 
Jewish Commonwealth. Next, the assemblage spontaneously 
“rose, applauded, and sang Hatikvah [The Hope].” 

By contrast, on three other occasions - early in 1944 and 
late that year as well as early in 1945 - the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives Foreign Affairs Committee stood poised to pass 
resolutions endorsing the Jewish commonwealth. Nonethe- 
less, despite every prospect for early passage in both houses 
of Congress, the War Department, at the request of the State 
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Department, succeeded in having the legislative proposals 
tabled as “prejudicial” to the war effort. 

As American Jewish support for Zionism and the Yishuv 
intensified, anti-Zionist views became more isolated and ag- 
gressive. The American Council for Judaism was founded 
late in 1942 upon an ideology of classical Reform opposi- 
tion to Jewish nationalism. It conducted an assiduous anti- 
Zionist propaganda campaign that was vigorously countered 
by Zionists. The American Jewish Committee turned in a 
similar direction and advocated free Jewish immigration to 
Palestine under a rather vague international trusteeship. How- 
ever, much of its once great influence and public stature was 
lost over this issue. 

The American Jewish community’s domestic affairs re- 
mained in relative suspense during the war. Jews shared in 
American prosperity as unemployment almost vanished, char- 
itable aid became superfluous, and business flourished. How- 
ever, antisemitism continued in sectors of public opinion and 
manifested itself in petty street molestations of Jews, especially 
in Boston and somewhat in New York. President Roosevelt's 
alleged remark to “clear it with Sidney [Hillman]” was used 
with special malice by antisemites against him during the 1944 
election. A strong wave of postwar antisemitism was expected, 
especially if there were an economic depression, during the 
difficulties of conversion from wartime to peace. 

During the five years following the war’s end in 1945, 
American Jewish communal life was dominated by develop- 
ments among Jewish refugees in Europe and by the Jewish 
struggle in Palestine. Mass public meetings were frequently 
convened, while gentile political and religious leaders were 
won over by persuasion or pressure, and funds raised for 
overseas needs reached levels previously unknown. Thus, the 
Zionist Organization of America (zoOA) raised its membership 
from 49,000 in 1940 to 225,000 in 1948, while Hadassah num- 
bering 81,000 in 1940, multiplied more than threefold. As the 
United States exercised a dominant position in international 
affairs, American Zionist leaders became important in fram- 
ing world Zionist policy and played an increasingly important 
role vis-a-vis the Palestinian leadership on the international 
scene. Several thousand American Jewish volunteers partici- 
pated in Aliyah Bet efforts, the Jewish Agency's clandestine 
immigration scheme, some helping to navigate *illegal immi- 
grant ships across the Mediterranean, and eventually many 
joined the *Haganah and fought in Palestine in 1948-49. With 
the founding of the State of Israel in 1948 and its War of Inde- 
pendence until 1949, American Zionism reached an organiza- 
tional peak that quickly declined. Membership in Zionist or- 
ganizations dropped drastically, in the case of the za to less 
than 25,000 in the mid-1950s, and monies raised, as well as 
the proportion of them actually allocated to Israel, slid slowly 
downward. Paradoxically, the development and security of 
Israel now became a pervasive philanthropic, political, and 
cultural concern of American Jewry as a whole. 

In common with American citizens generally, Jews en- 
joyed an era of prolonged prosperity during the post-World 
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War 11 years. Homecoming soldiers found jobs or attended 
college en masse under the liberal terms of the “G1 Bill of 
Rights.” Antisemitism in the United States all but disappeared 
from public view. Father Charles Coughlin had been silenced 
by his church, and a few agitators, notably G.L.K. Smith, were 
practically ignored. Active and largely successful efforts were 
made by American Jewish defense organizations to root out 
antisemitic and every other form of religious and racial dis- 
crimination in employment, housing, and higher education. 
Legislation to these ends in many states was spearheaded by 
the Jewish community, often in alliance with African Ameri- 
can bodies such as the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People (Naacp), the Urban League, and a 
variety of church organizations. On the other hand, efforts to 
eliminate the exclusion of Jews from upper-level social clubs 
and from the management of major banks and corporations 
proved less successful. The basic trend for two decades follow- 
ing the end of World War 11 was the decline of antisemitism 
to the point where its disappearance was widely predicted. 
Even the feverish atmosphere of the anti-Communist fright 
from about 1947 to 1954 and the hunt for alleged Communists 
in government and strategic positions, during which a high 
proportion of the accused were Jews, did not significantly stir 
antisemitic sentiment. 


The Cold War Era, 1950s-1980s 

THE POSTWAR SETTING. For American Jews, the Cold War 
era centered around a paradox: The astonishing success and 
rapid upward mobility of the American Jewish community 
in the post-World War 11 era was accompanied by America’s 
growing fear of the Soviet Union and potentially subversive 
anti-American elements, including instances in which Jews 
played a highly visible role. On the one hand, the postwar de- 
cades, as historian Lucy Dawidowicz has noted, were some- 
thing of a “golden age” in which Jews became thoroughly 
acculturated, Americanized, economically prosperous, and 
professionally successful in virtually all quarters of American 
society. The self-confidence of organized American Jewry was 
perhaps nowhere more apparent than in the 1954 commemo- 
ration of the 300" anniversary of Jewish settlement in North 
America. The tercentenary committee deployed the inoffen- 
sive and patriotic branding message of “Man’s Opportunities 
and Responsibilities under Freedom.” Indeed, there was noth- 
ing particularly Jewish about this theme which (after months 
of deliberation and counsel with a variety of Jewish commu- 
nal leaders and scholars) was noteworthy for its scrupulous 
neutrality. Rather, as the tercentenary committee explained, 
the anniversary was intended to celebrate the presumed con- 
gruence of American ideals and Jewish values: 


The theme should express the outstanding fact of the past 300 
years of our participation in America; that it should describe 
the significance of the present day for American Jews, and that 
it should express the hopes and aspirations and objectives of 
the future for ourselves and for all Americans - indeed, for all 
human beings throughout the world. 
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Despite the note of triumphalism sounded by the commit- 
tee - a recurring feature of the American Jewish experience 
termed the “cult of synthesis” by historian Jonathan D. Sarna - 
American Jewish society was in fact also shaped by the dis- 
cordant social, cultural, and political realities of the Cold War 
era, including the Red Scare. Joseph McCarthy’s persecutorial 
anti-Communist witch hunt, FB1 director J. Edgar Hoover's 
ruthless subversion of numerous left-leaning American indi- 
viduals and groups, and the widespread fear of Communist 
insurgency in American society leavened the American Jew- 
ish experience. Thus was Jewish communal success tempered 
by collective anxiety about the group’s social status, lingering 
doubts about the promise of acculturation, and fear for the 
fragility of the liberal political enterprise. 

Some outstanding examples help to illustrate this par- 
adox. The case of communal leader Philip M. *Klutznik, 
for instance, is in many ways emblematic of American Jew- 
ish success in this period. Rising through the ranks of B’nai 
Brith to become the fraternal organization's national presi- 
dent, Klutznik’s professional career in public service led him 
from commissioner of Federal Public Housing under Presi- 
dents Franklin D. Roosevelt and Harry S. *Truman, to United 
States representative to the United Nations in the *Eisenhower, 
*Kennedy, and *Johnson administrations, and finally to the 
position of secretary of commerce under President Jimmy 
*Carter. Likewise, Henry *Kissinger, a refugee from Nazi 
Germany and Harvard-trained scholar, rose to become Pres- 
ident Richard M. *Nixon’s national security advisor in 1969 
and was appointed secretary of state in 1975. The ending 
of the war in Vietnam, the normalization of relations with 
China, the conclusion of the Yom Kippur War, and the attempt 
to find a Middle East settlement were among the activities 
that made him the most iconic holder of this office in recent 
times. Speaking at a farewell luncheon given in his honor in 
1977 by the Conference of Presidents of Major American Jew- 
ish Organizations, Kissinger declared, “I have never forgotten 
that thirteen members of my family died in a concentration 
camp.’ His authority in the realm of foreign affairs was en- 
hanced not only by his negotiating skill but also by the fact 
that for many months Nixon was entangled in the Watergate 
Affair. His authority was reaffirmed when Gerald Ford, on 
succeeding Nixon, retained him in office. The meteoric tra- 
jectory of Klutznik, Kissinger, and other Jewish figures - for 
which there are precious few equivalents among other ethnic 
minorities in mid-20"" century American society — was truly 
astonishing. 

Meanwhile, a darker side of American society is reflected 
in the spectacle of three widely publicized episodes of anti- 
Communist activity in the United States in the 1950s, all of 
which centered on Jewish protagonists. First, the arrest in 1950 
of Julius and Ethel Rosenberg, Jewish Communists alleged to 
have passed on atomic secrets to the Soviets, their highly con- 
troversial trial, and subsequent execution for treason in 1953 
sent shock waves through the American Jewish community. 
Second, the vigorous campaign conducted by the Atomic En- 
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ergy Commission to strip the credentials of German Jewish 
physicist J. Robert *Oppenheimer, the “father of the atomic 
bomb” and first director of the Los Alamos National Labora- 
tory, garnered considerable public notoriety. In the event, Op- 
penheimer aroused the ire of scientists and politicians alike 
with his outspoken concern about the bomb’ potential for 
mass destruction. Lewis L. Strauss, who served as chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Commission and was himself a prominent 
Republican and national leader of the American Jewish Com- 
mittee, spearheaded the effort to discredit Oppenheimer as a 
Communist sympathizer and opponent of plans to develop 
the hydrogen bomb. The Oppenheimer affair proved to be a 
high water mark of the Red Scare; Oppenheimer’s reputation 
was tarnished and Strauss resigned under fire. Subsequently, 
when President Dwight D. Eisenhower nominated Strauss 
to be secretary of commerce, his appointment was narrowly 
rejected in a Congressional showdown between U.S. Senate 
Democrats and Republicans. Finally, an excellent example of 
the complexity of this period is the case of The Goldbergs, a 
comedy about an American Jewish family that aired over radio 
from 1929 to 1947 and became a nationally popular television 
program from 1949 to 1956. Starring the actor Philip Loeb as 
Goldberg, the show became a target of the McCarthy witch 
hunt when Loeb was blacklisted after the right-wing anti- 
Communist magazine Red Channels accused him of being a 
Communist. Loeb denied the accusation, but the climate of 
fear induced by the McCarthy era and the hearings conducted 
by the House Committee on Un-American Activities caused 
him to lose his job and the css network soon dropped the 
show. Although Loeb continued to eke out a living as an ac- 
tor thereafter, he succumbed to depression in 1955 and com- 
mitted suicide. 

Suspended between the antipodes of success and margin- 
alization, American Jews faced the Cold War with a mixture 
of self-congratulatory confidence and well-founded anxiety. 
The ensuing decades would be marked by these themes, even 
as American Jews continued to develop and strengthen the 
infrastructure of their communal life. 


POPULATION, DEMOGRAPHY, AND ECONOMIC ACTIVITY. 
The size of the American Jewish population increased rather 
slightly in the decades immediately following World War 11. 
However, Jewish population estimates, while comparatively 
accurate for many cities, were unreliable for the country as 
a whole. The Jewish population, probably overestimated at 
5,000,000 in 1950, stood at close to 5,500,000 in 1960, and 
then peaked at approximately 6,000,000 in the 1970s and 
1980s. In comparison, the general American population num- 
bered 140,000,000 in 1950 and rose to over 250,000,000 by 
the 1990s. In other words, Jews comprised slightly more than 
3.5 percent of the American population at mid-century, but 
barely more than 2 percent by the close of the century. The 
reasons underlying the small Jewish population increase are 
strongly suggested by the median Jewish household size and 
the mean number of children born per 1,000 women, both 
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lower than that of other religious or ethnic groups. With no 
more than about 12 percent of Jewish families having four or 
more children, Jewish natural increase was well below that of 
the U.S. as a whole. 

Prior to the collapse of the Soviet Union in the late 1980s, 
immigration provided little of the Jewish increase in this pe- 
riod. From the end of World War 11 through the 1950s, for ex- 
ample, over 191,000 Jews settled in the United States, of whom 
nearly 120,000 arrived between 1947 and 1951. The large ma- 
jority were Holocaust survivors, over 63,000 of whom entered 
under the provisions of the Displaced Persons Act of 1949. 
Otherwise, the quota system of the Johnson-Reed Act and 
its successor McCarran-Walter Act of 1952 remained intact 
until practically abolished by new legislation in 1965. In the 
late 1950s and 1960s about 73,000 Jewish immigrants arrived, 
most of whom tended to be Israelis (frequently of European 
birth), Cubans leaving the Castro regime, and Jews from Is- 
lamic lands. The United Service for New Americans, a de- 
scendant of the previous National Refugee Service together 
with the *Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society (H1As), and local 
community organizations aided the immigrants. Some “new 
Americans” were professionally trained, but most tended to 
enter traditional Jewish occupations, such as garment cutters, 
salesmen, or shopkeepers. 

Until the close of the 1960s, American Jewry retained a 
largely metropolitan character. Approximately 40 percent of 
American Jews dwelled in the New York City area, as had been 
the case since 1900. Meanwhile, the sum total of Jews living in 
the greater New York City region, northeastern New Jersey, 
and the nine next largest communities (Los Angeles, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Miami, Washington, Cleveland, Balti- 
more, and Detroit) comprised 75 percent of American Jewry. 
The most notable demographic phenomenon in these and 
other urban centers was movement to the suburbs. As income 
and aspirations rose, large numbers of Jews quit the ever more 
congested and aging cities seeking greater space, more relaxed 
living, and a more affluent social environment. By the 1960s, 
85 percent of Cleveland Jews lived beyond the city boundaries, 
and the same happened to virtually the entire Jewish popu- 
lation in Detroit, Newark, and Washington, p.c., within the 
decade. Every large city saw a considerable proportion of its 
middle class, including the Jewish community, relocate to the 
suburbs, while African American migration to many formerly 
Jewish neighborhoods precipitated formidable social tensions 
and problems between Jews and blacks. 

Coincidental with the suburban movement, was the mi- 
gration of large numbers of Jews within the United States. The 
increase of the Los Angeles Jewish population from 150,000 
at the end of World War 11 to over 500,000 in the 1970s, and 
of Miami from 40,000 in the late 1940s to roughly 150,000 
in 1970, was almost wholly the result of internal migration. 
Much of it came from the Middle West whose Jewish popu- 
lation failed to increase after the 1920s. Thus, Chicago, with 
333,000 in the city at the end of World War 11, actually declined 
to 285,000 for its metropolitan area by the 1970s. Milwaukee 
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also lost — 30,000 to 24,500 — and centers such as Cleveland 
and Detroit did not increase. Boston’s Jewish population in- 
creased from 137,000 in 1948 to over 176,000 in the 1970s, 
apparently owing to heavy Jewish participation in that area's 
scientific and technological growth. 

In the decades following World War 11 a new occupa- 
tional pattern of American Jewry also became evident. No 
systematic nationwide surveys were conducted until the 1970s, 
but until then many studies of individual communities made 
clear that employment in the professions was rising greatly, 
and proprietorship and management somewhat less so; skilled, 
semiskilled, and unskilled labor was sharply decreasing, and 
clerical and sales employment somewhat declining. Forestry, 
mining, and transportation in all forms hardly employed any 
Jews, as in the past, and the small contingent of Jewish farm- 
ers slowly decreased in size. The ascent of Jewish profession- 
als in these decades was also a general phenomenon. In ad- 
dition to the continuing prominence of Jews as physicians, 
lawyers, accountants, and teachers, they were prominent as 
scientific professionals in such new industries as electron- 
ics. Earlier occupational patterns lasted longer in New York 
City where a concentration of skilled and unskilled workers 
comprised about 28 percent of the Jewish labor force until 
the early 1960s. 

In such professions as law, medicine, dentistry, and teach- 
ing Jews formed a clear majority of those employed. Indus- 
tries in which they had once been the labor force, especially 
the garment industry, remained Jewish only at the higher lev- 
els of skill and in entrepreneurship. As entrepreneurs, Jews 
were extensively represented in urban retail trade, the build- 
ing of homes and shopping centers, and in metropolitan real 
estate. The same could be said of such mass media areas as 
television, films, and advertising, and of cultural enterprises 
like book publishing, art dealing, and impresarioship in mu- 
sic and theater. Stock brokerage and other spheres of finance 
continued to involve Jewish firms and brokers, setting the 
stage for the return to prominence in subsequent decades of 
Jewish financiers, as was previously the case in the late 19 
and early 20" centuries. 

In sum, for the country as a whole the “baby boom” of the 
post-World War 11 era was followed by a steep decline in the 
birthrate. The American Jewish community shared generally 
in this trend. Hasidic Jewish communities were an exception 
in this regard; traditional values and attitudes prevailed and 
large families with an average of 6.5 children were the norm. 
Nonetheless, reinforcement of American Jewish life in this pe- 
riod came from unexpected sources. Estimates of the number 
of Israelis who settled in the United States in the 1970s and 
early 1980s vary between 300,000 and 500,000. Meanwhile, 70 
percent of the Jews allowed to leave the Soviet Union between 
1972 and 1981 chose to immigrate to the United States - more 
than 75,000 - and an additional 100,000 Jewish immigrants 
arrived from other countries in these years. By the end of the 
Cold War era, American Jews comprised 43 percent of world 
Jewry and 60 percent of diaspora Jewry. 
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COMMUNAL STRUCTURE. Economic prosperity, the gradual 
neutralization of once sharp internal ideological differences, 
the diminution of antisemitism, the waning of the cultural 
rift that once separated native-born and immigrant Jews, and 
growing social homogeneity resulted in a lengthy period of 
Jewish communal consensus that extended from the post- 
World War 11 years to the 1970s. In this period, the State of 
Israel became a unifying rather than divisive force. Funds were 
ample for generally agreed communal purposes in the United 
States and overseas. Communal interests focused primarily on 
local matters as Jewish suburbia built its institutions, while in 
older urban areas they had to struggle to survive or relocate. 
Nearly every city, except New York and Chicago, conducted 
a combined campaign for overseas and domestic needs and 
had some form of central Jewish community organization. The 
Jewish community councils, founded during the 1930s, gener- 
ally merged with the older federations of Jewish philanthro- 
pies and were governed by an executive board and a none too 
potent community assembly of representatives from organiza- 
tions. In some cities, however, contributors to the combined 
campaign above a minimal level (usually $10) were enfran- 
chised to vote for a fixed proportion of the delegates to these 
assemblies. These central Jewish communal bodies promoted 
equal rights through their community relations committees, 
which coordinated the local efforts of the leading American 
Jewish membership organizations - e.g., American Jewish 
Committee, American Jewish Congress, B’nai B'rith, Hadas- 
sah, Jewish Labor Committee, Jewish War Veterans, and the 
National Council for Jewish Women. They also sponsored 
the local bureaus of Jewish education, settled intra-commu- 
nal disputes, in some communities supervised kashrut (Jew- 
ish dietary law), and generally functioned as the recognized 
Jewish spokespersons in the general community. The social 
service agencies affiliated with the antecedent federations en- 
joyed far-reaching autonomy. The most important activity by 
far was the annual campaigns, whose proceeds were allocated, 
after negotiations, by carefully devised formulas. 

At the national level, ideological groupings and special- 
ization of activities evolved, but no stable central body devel- 
oped. The aforementioned organizations coordinated some 
of their activities in the National Community Relations Ad- 
visory Council. The American Zionist Council did likewise 
for Zionist groups, especially on political issues related to 
Israel and the Middle East, and the Synagogue Council, with 
little power or religious authority, obtained occasional con- 
sensus among the denominational federations of synagogues. 
The military functions of the National Jewish Welfare Board 
were largely replaced by its peacetime activity of providing 
coordination and program assistance to approximately 300 
Jewish community centers, and their 645,000 members, af- 
filiated with it by 1960. The Council of Jewish Federations 
and Welfare Funds guided and counseled its constituents by 
means of nationwide meetings, through intensive studies of 
Jewish philanthropic policy, of the role of government in edu- 
cation and social service, and through the activities of various 
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beneficiaries. In 1954 the Conference of Presidents of Major 
American Jewish Organizations (the “Presidents’ Club”) was 
established to consult informally in matters concerning Israel 
and overseas Jewish problems. By virtue of its age, size, pres- 
tige, and non-partisan Jewish character, B’nai B'rith tended to 
play a central role in such efforts. In 1963, in response to grass 
roots activity and pressure, the *National Conference of Soviet 
Jewry was established. With some variation, these groups and 
agencies defined the infrastructure of American Jewish life for 
the remainder of the 20" century. 


SOCIAL AND CULTURAL LIFE. By mid-century the Jews as an 
overwhelmingly native-born group, extensively college-edu- 
cated, and heavily concentrated in the mercantile and profes- 
sional classes, with widespread social and cultural interests, 
began to assume a remarkable degree of prominence in Amer- 
ican society. Their previously notable position as physicians, 
scientists, lawyers, psychoanalysts, and musicians not only 
continued but increased exponentially. As well, Jews began 
to excel in fields once closed or inaccessible to them. General 
estrangement from the American academy's longstanding 
preoccupation with British literature and the relative inat- 
tention of American Jews to the thematic content of Ameri- 
can literature had tended to make Jewish writers in English 
very few. But beginning in the 1950s and 1960s a considerable 
number of American Jewish writers attained importance and 
true distinction. In this period, significant works were pro- 
duced by the writers Saul *Bellow, Meyer *Levin, Norman 
*Mailer, Bernard *Malamud, Tillie *Olsen, Cynthia * Ozick, 
Grace *Paley, Chaim *Potok, Philip *Roth, Isaac Bashevis 
*Singer, Leon *Uris, and Elie *Wiesel, the playwright Arthur 
*Miller, the poets Delmore *Schwartz, Allen *Ginsberg, and 
Karl *Shapiro, and the critics Lionel *Trilling, Leslie *Fiedler, 
Alfred *Kazin, and Irving *Howe. (Interestingly, Kazin, origi- 
nally an East European Jewish immigrant, helped to define the 
field of American literature with On Native Grounds (1942), 
one of the first systematic and comprehensive studies of lit- 
erature by native-born American writers.) The wave of post- 
war literary creativity opened the door to many other success- 
ful American Jewish writers in the 1970s and 1980s including 
the poets Allen *Grossman, Joseph *Heller, Robert *Pinsky, 
and Adrienne *Rich, the novelists E.M. *Broner, Melvin Jules 
*Bukiet, EL. *Doctorow, Howard *Fast, Allegra Goodman, 
Marge Piercy, Kate *Simon, and Art *Spiegelman, the play- 
wrights Tony *Kushner and Wendy *Wasserstein, and the 
critic Harold *Bloom. 

As Jewish subjects surged to the forefront of literary in- 
terest, novels and short stories of extremely varied quality 
on themes including the Holocaust, Israel, and middle-class 
American Jewish life, sold in the millions to gentiles as well 
as Jews. Plays and television programs on Jewish themes at- 
tracted vast audiences and were eventually produced on na- 
tionwide television. Many of the writers mentioned above 
contributed to this movement, and “Jewish” became a liter- 
ary genre that now competed commercially with the “South- 
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ben Bezalel (the Maharal) of Prague. Her father was Rabbi 
Isaac ha-Kohen (Katz), also a learned rabbi, and her mother 
was Vogele Kohen. Eva's two brothers, Hayyim and Naphtali, 
were respected rabbis in Poland. Eva married Rabbi Abraham 
Samuel Bacharach (see *Bacharach family), a student of both 
her grandfather and her father, and was the mother of two 
daughters and a son. Left a widow at 30, Eva spent most of the 
rest of her life in Prague. Her son Moses Samson *Bacharach 
became the rabbi of Worms and his son, Rabbi Yair Hayyim, 
is the main source on Eva Bacharach’s life and learning. In the 
introduction to his book of responsa, Rabbi Yair Hayyim ex- 
plains that the title, Havvat Yair, evokes his famous and eru- 
dite grandmother Havvah, whom he calls “my elder, the pi- 
ous woman, Marat Havvah, the mother of my father ... who 
helped me to develop. ...’ His grandmother, he continues, “was 
unique of her kind in her generation in Torah. She had an orig- 
inal explanation of Midrash Rabbah. She taught ... through 
her comprehension and knowledge ... and she explained in 
such a manner that all who heard her understood that she was 
correct.... She explained the festival and petitionary prayers 
and Rashi’s commentary on the Torah, and the whole Bible, 
and the Targum and Apochrypha.... Her writing was superla- 
tive and her speech was clear and polished.” Rabbi Yair Bacha- 
rach relates that Eva never remarried, although she had the op- 
portunity to do so. At the age of 66, she died in Sofia en route 
to the Land of Israel; there she was honored, as she had been 
throughout her travels, “because her name was known.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Eisenstadt, Daat Kedoshim (1897-1898), 
214-21; E. Taitz, S. Henry, and C. Tallan, The jps Guide to Jewish 
Women: 600 B.C.E.-1900 C.E. (2003),134. 
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BACHARACH, ISAAC (1870-1956), U.S. congressman, phi- 
lanthropist, and civic leader. Born in Philadelphia, Bacharach 
and his two brothers were brought to Atlantic City by their 
parents in 1881, thereby being among the very first Jews to live 
in that seaside resort community. Their father helped found 
Atlantic City’s first synagogue, the Reform Beth Israel. Isaac’s 
brother BENJAMIN (1865-1936) would serve as the synagogue’s 
president for more than 20 years. 

Starting with a single clothing store, Isaac Bacharach and 
his brothers expanded their interests into banking, real estate, 
and lumber. The brothers put together a syndicate that devel- 
oped Brigantine, a resort community on nearby Absecon Is- 
land, and built the seaside resort’s first hotel. Brother HARRY 
(1873-1947) was the first to enter politics, winning a seat on 
the Atlantic City City Council in 1900. In 1911, he was elected 
mayor, an office he would hold on-and-off until the mid-1930s. 
Together, the three brothers founded and helped underwrite 
the Jewish Community Center of Atlantic City. 

Although limited to a high school education, Isaac ex- 
celled in business. Before he turned 30, he had become presi- 
dent of the Second National Bank of Atlantic City and a direc- 
tor of the city’s Safe Deposit Company. Isaac joined brother 
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Harry on the Atlantic City City Council in 1907. In 1912, he 
was elected as a conservative Republican to the New Jersey 
State Assembly. In November 1914, he was elected to the first 
of 11 terms in the U.S. Congress. Following the overwhelming 
victory of the national Republican Party in 1920, Bacharach, 
now a member of the majority, was appointed to the power- 
ful House Ways and Means Committee. During his tenure in 
Congress, Bacharach was appointed, along with former House 
Speaker Nicholas Longworth of Ohio and future speaker (and 
vice president) John Nance Garner of Texas, to oversee the 
construction of a new House office building. Today the build- 
ing is known as the “Longworth Building.” In 1924, the three 
brothers, along with their two sisters, built and dedicated a 
Home for Afflicted Children in Longport, New Jersey. More 
than 80 years later, there is still a Betty Bacharach Rehabili- 
tation Center in Pomona, New Jersey, and a Betty Bacharach 
Hospital in Longport, New Jersey. 

Following his defeat in the 1936 elections, Bacharach 
returned to Atlantic City to oversee his many business in- 
terests. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: K.F, Stone, The Congressional Minyan: The 
Jews of Capitol Hill (2000), 10-11. 
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BACHARACH, JAIR HAYYIM BEN MOSES SAMSON 
(1638-1702), German talmudic scholar, with an extensive 
knowledge in the general sciences. Bacharach was the son 
of R. Moses Samson b. Abraham Samuel *Bacharach. Born 
in Leipnik, where his father officiated as rabbi, Bacharach, in 
his childhood, accompanied his father to Prague where the 
latter functioned as preacher, and then to Worms, where his 
father assumed the position of rabbi of the community. In 
1653 Bacharach married Sarlan, the daughter of R. Sussmann 
Brilin of Fulda. He spent six years at the house of R. Suss- 
mann, acquiring a profound knowledge of the Talmud and 
its commentaries, with special emphasis on Alfasi and Asher 
b. Jehiel. Deeply immersed in kabbalistic studies, he, like his 
father, became very much interested in the Shabbatean move- 
ment. He accumulated an impressive library of writings con- 
nected with Shabbetai Zevi’s messianic pretensions. More- 
over, a group of 13 talmudic scholars obligated themselves 
to meet daily under his leadership for purposes of study and 
self-sanctification in preparation of the impending redemp- 
tion. Even decades later, after he recognized Shabbetai Zevi 
as a pseudo-Messiah, he always referred to him as “Rabbenu 
Shabbatai Zevi? His stepbrother, Tobias b. Moses *Cohn, in 
his Maaseh Tuviyyah, wrote apparently alluding to him: “Even 
many of the sages of the land and the great renowned rabbis, 
whom I would not want to mention publicly, accepted him as 
master and king over them.” 

In 1666, Jair was appointed rabbi and rosh bet din (“head 
of rabbinic court”) at Coblenz. This was a position that car- 
ried prestige and comfort with it. Suddenly, in 1669, he was 
compelled to leave his office. This must have been the result of 
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ern’ and “Middle Western” genres in popularity. Occasional 
voices, questioning its integration into American literature 
and even alleged domination by a New York Jewish circle, 
surfaced in Commentary, Partisan Review, and the New York 
Review of Books. Whether literary politics or legitimate criti- 
cism, there was no doubt that Jews were among the princi- 
pal purveyors of American culture - as impresarios of music, 
theatrical producers, editors, book publishers, and film and 
television producers. 

Another major trend was that of Jews into the arts and 
sciences on university faculties. During the 1930s and earlier 
only a few hundred Jews held academic positions, mainly in 
the municipal colleges of New York City, but at the close of the 
1960s an estimated 30,000 Jews composed about one-tenth of 
all college faculty members. They were distributed in all fields, 
although physics, sociology, and psychology particularly at- 
tracted a high proportion of Jews. No field of study, however, 
lacked notable Jewish contributors. Jewish professors could be 
found in almost all colleges, but especially in public research 
universities and in the “Ivy League.” 

By and large, Jewish contributors to American cultural 
life, at least until the middle 1960s, continued to be the lib- 
eral left, with echoes of earlier radicalism. To the wider Jew- 
ish community its Jewish public intellectuals were somehow a 
source of concern. Could they be made to demonstrate posi- 
tive interest in established American Jewish life and Ameri- 
can Judaism, and why did most of them shy away from par- 
ticipation in the communal infrastructure of American Jews? 
A symposium on “Jewishness and the Younger Intellectuals,” 
published in Commentary in 1961, strongly suggested that un- 
der the cultural consensus and religiosity of the 1950s lay the 
alienated restlessness of many of the highly acculturated, tal- 
ented younger generation. 

Especially visible in the postwar decades was the rise of 
an elite cohort of Jewish artists around whom the world of 
American musical theater grew and flourished. It is difficult 
to overstress the profound impact in this period on American 
culture of musical figures Leonard *Bernstein, Marvin *Ham- 
lisch, Oscar *Hammerstein 11, Sheldon *Harnick, Larry *Hart, 
Jerome *Kern, Alan Jay *Lerner, Frank *Loesser, Jerome *Rob- 
bins, Richard *Rodgers, Stephen *Sondheim, and other lesser 
known figures. Like Irving *Berlin, Aaron *Copland, George 
*Gershwin, and Ira *Gershwin before them, whose impact 
on the decades prior to mid-century was profound, the sec- 
ond-generation of American Jewish composers, conductors, 
lyricists, and choreographers left an indelible imprint on the 
Broadway musical tradition with such classics as South Pacific 
(1949), Guys and Dolls (1950), The King and I (1951), My Fair 
Lady (1956), Gypsy (1959), The Sound of Music (1959), Camelot 
(1960), West Side Story (1961), A Funny Thing Happened on the 
Way to the Forum (1962); Fiddler on the Roof (1964), Company 
(1970), A Chorus Line (1975); Sweeney Todd (1979), and Into 
the Woods (1987). 

Parallel to the Broadway musical tradition was the arena 
of American popular music, whose ranks swelled throughout 
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these decades to include a variety of influential Jewish musi- 
cal artists and record producers. Even a cursory review in this 
regard illustrates the diverse wealth of American Jewish talent 
that helped shape this dynamic aspect of American culture. 
Some singers and entertainers openly identified with Ameri- 
can Jewish life while others, like the diva Beverly *Sills (born 
Belle Miriam Silverman), one of America’s greatest opera so- 
pranos, did not and remained virtually indistinguishable from 
the larger canvas of American popular music. Any list in this 
regard must include artists as diverse as band leader Herb 
*Alpert, the singer-entertainers Sammy *Davis, Jr. (a convert 
to Judaism), Eydie *Gorme, Bette *Midler, Allan *Sherman, 
Dinah *Shore, and Barbra *Streisand, the singer-songwriters 
Neil *Diamond, Art *Garfunkel, Billy *Joel, Carole *King, 
Barry *Manilow, Linda *Ronstadt, Neil *Sedaka, Carly *Simon, 
and Paul *Simon, and the folk singers Theodore *Bikel, Bob 
*Dylan, Arlo *Guthrie, Janis *Ian, and Phil *Ochs. 

Likewise, the world of modern American art was en- 
riched and shaped by an array of Jewish artists including 
the painter-sculptors Boris ‘Aronson, Leonard *Baskin, Judy 
*Chicago, Helen *Frankenthaler, Marc *Rothko, George *Se- 
gal, Richard *Serra, Ben *Shahn, Raphael *Soyer, and Max 
*Weber as well as the influential art critic Clement *Green- 
berg and even the comic book creators Jack *Kirby and Stan 
*Lee. 

As noted previously, Hollywood, too, played an increas- 
ingly central role in the complex relationship between Jews and 
American culture. Among the most visible and important Jew- 
ish actors, television stars, and film makers from mid-century 
forward were Woody *Allen, Alan *Arkin, Milton *Berle, Mat- 
thew *Broderick, Adrien Brody, Mel *Brooks, George *Burns, 
Sid *Caesar, Billy *Crystal, Tony *Curtis, Kirk *Douglas, Mi- 
chael *Douglas, Richard *Dreyfuss, Peter *Falk, Marty *Feld- 
man, Tova *Feldshuh, Harvey *Fierstein, Fyvush Finkel, Har- 
rison *Ford, Jeff *Goldblum, Elliot *Gould, Harold Gould, Joel 
*Grey, Charles Grodin, Goldie *Hawn, Judd Hirsch, Dustin 
*Hoffman, Madeline *Kahn, Danny *Kaye, Alan *King, Jack 
*Klugman, Harvey Korman, Lisa *Kudrow, Hal Linden, Jackie 
*Mason, Walter *Matthau, Zero *Mostel, Jerry Orbach, Sarah 
Jessica * Parker, Mandy *Patinkin, Gilda *Radner, Tony *Ran- 
dall, Carl *Reiner, Rob *Reiner, Adam *Sandler, Roy *Scheider, 
Jerry *Seinfeld, Peter *Sellers, Joan Micklin *Silver, Ron *Sil- 
ver, Steven *Spielberg, Ben *Stiller, Barbra *Streisand, Chaim 
*Topol, Gene *Wilder, and Henry *Winkler. 

The broad range of Jewish participation in American 
culture and, likewise, the integration of American themes, 
rhythms, and modalities into the work of Jewish artists in the 
20" century, defies easy explanation. Reflecting on the com- 
plexity of this phenomenon, the historian Stephen J. Whitfield 
has observed that “like religion, culture should not be regarded 
as the stable expression of a people with an immutable set of 
attributes. The features that are more evident are borrowing, 
adaptation, and inventiveness as well as continuity.’ In the pro- 
cess of negotiating the dynamic and creative tensions that link 
their Jewish and American identities, Jewish artists from all 
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walks of the contemporary scene - music, sculpture, painting, 
theater, and literature - have imbued American society with 
important and unparalleled cultural achievements. 


WOMEN. In the 1960s and 1970s, against the backdrop of the 
counter-culture movement that spread across the country, 
there emerged a wave of feminism that sought to refashion 
the place of women and introduce new ways of considering 
gender in American society. Among the outstanding early 
leaders of the feminist movement were two Jewish activists, 
the theorist Betty *Friedan (born Bettye Naomi Goldstein in 
Peoria, Illinois) and political maverick Bella *Abzug. Friedan’s 
book The Feminine Mystique (1963), which depicted the re- 
pressed domestic lives of middle-class American women in 
the decades following World War 11, became a national best- 
seller and is often credited with energizing the women’s move- 
ment in this period. Abzug, a daughter of poor Russian Jewish 
immigrants, who grew up in the Bronx where she joined the 
socialist Zionist youth group Ha-Shomer ha-Zair as a teen- 
ager, went on to become active in New York State and national 
Democratic politics. In 1970 Abzug garnered countrywide at- 
tention while campaigning for election to the U.S. House of 
Representatives with the statement, “This woman’s place is 
in the House - the House of Representatives.” Friedan, a co- 
founder of the National Organization for Women in 1966, and 
Abzug were both outspoken advocates for the passage of the 
Equal Rights Amendment and public opponents of the Viet- 
nam War. In 1979 they were among the founders of the Na- 
tional Women’s Political Caucus. 

A figure of equal importance to the emergence of Ameri- 
can feminism in this period was Carol (Friedman) *Gilligan, 
who single-handedly transformed the field of psychology with 
the publication in 1982 of her pathbreaking study In a Different 
Voice: Psychological Theory and Women’ Development. Gilli- 
gan, who as a child participated actively in the Reconstruc- 
tionist movement's flagship Society for the Advancement of 
Judaism in New York City, has described herself “a Jewish child 
of the Holocaust era.” Her strong moral and political convic- 
tions, which soon found expression through her participation 
in the civil rights movements, were ultimately manifest in her 
scholarship. In 1964 she completed a Ph.D. in psychology at 
Harvard University. After teaching at the University of Chi- 
cago, she returned to Harvard, where she worked closely with 
Erik Erikson and Lawrence Kohlberg, two eminent psycho- 
logical theorists. At this juncture, Gilligan began to closely ex- 
amine the ways female identity and experience were virtually 
ignored by mainstream psychology. In a Different Voice, which 
stemmed from research conducted at the Emma Willard girls 
school in Troy, New York, provoked a national debate and 
catapulted Gilligan to the forefront of the American feminist 
movement and utterly revolutionized the fields of education, 
psychology, and women’s studies. Subsequently, Gilligan was 
named “Woman of the Year” in 1984 by Ms. magazine and in 
1996 Time magazine named her one of the 25 most influential 
figures in American society. 
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While Jewish female activists such as Friedan, Abzug, 
and Gilligan swiftly became household names in wider Ameri- 
can society, an equally explicit albeit more subtle Jewish brand 
of feminism emerged in this period, too - with profound im- 
plications for the future of American Jewry. The burgeoning 
of American Jewish publications in these years throws light 
on this trend as well as a pervasive desire to reorient percep- 
tions of women in modern Jewish life generally. Consider, 
for example, a few disparate works that illustrate significant 
shifts on the American Jewish scene. First, The Jewish Cata- 
log (1973), an enormously popular do-it-yourself guide to Ju- 
daism and Jewish life in American society, contained a chap- 
ter on Jewish women emphasizing “consciousness-raising” 
and suggesting new “areas of priorities for interested Jewish 
women.” Second, Women in the Kibbutz (1975), a controver- 
sial multi-generational study by the sociologists Lionel Tiger 
and Joseph Shepher, focused attention on the unique experi- 
ment of Israeli communal living and, in the words of the pub- 
lisher, raised “new questions about the goals of the Women’s 
Liberation Movement.” Third, Anne Lapidus Lerner’s “‘Who 
Hast Not Made Me a Man’: The Movement for Equal Rights 
for Women in American Jewry,’ published in the American 
Jewish Year Book of 1977, accurately pointed to the vitality and 
durability of feminism in contemporary American Jewish life. 
The sentiment of the period was summed up in Lerner’s bold 
assertion that “Queen Esther no longer reigns supreme in 
the hearts of young Jewish women. More and more of them 
are admiring Vashti’s spunk instead.” In the final analysis, 
she optimistically intoned, as “the image of Queen Esther is 
becoming less persuasive ... the new Jewish feminism must 
be confronted and accommodated to ensure the survival of 
American Jewry.” 

As participants and observers alike created a new litera- 
ture and public arena about Jewish women and for feminist 
discourse - e.g., Trude *Weiss-Rosmarin’s “The Unfreedom 
of Jewish Women” (1970); *Lillith magazine, established in 
1976 by Susan Weidman Schneider and Aviva Cantor; Blu 
Greenberg’s On Women and Judaism (1979); etc. - some fe- 
male scholars turned to history in order to discern “models 
from [the] past” “From them we learn,’ explained Elizabeth 
Koltun in The Jewish Woman: New Perspectives (1976), “that 
we are not the first Jewish women discontent with ‘women’s 
place’ and that, concomitantly, Jewish feminism does not, in 
fact, represent the total break with our past which our critics 
would have us believe.” 

It was not by chance that of the four role models featured 
in Koltun’s anthology, two were Zionists: Henrietta Szold, the 
American founder of Hadassah and head of Youth Aliyah, and 
Rahel Yanait Ben-Zvi, a Labor Zionist leader and founder of 
the *Ha-Shomer self-defense organization in the Yishuv (pre- 
state Israeli society). Likewise, a bibliographic “Guide to Jew- 
ish Women’s Activities” in The Jewish Catalog begins with five 
autobiographical works written and edited by Zionist women 
activists: Rahel Yanait Ben-Zvi, Geula *Cohen, Irma L. Lind- 
heim, Rahel *Katznelson-Shazar, and Ada *Maimon. It also 
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contains numerous references to women in the Zionist move- 
ment, the Yishuv, and contemporary Israel. In another in- 
stance, a slim volume titled Sisters of Exile (1974), published by 
the American Zionist youth movement *Habonim, focused on 
the lives of significant women in Jewish history and elevated 
Zionist activists to the pantheon of modern Jewish heroes. It 
also found its way into many Jewish studies classes on Amer- 
ican college campuses in an era when such information was 
still largely ignored and inaccessible. Finally, it is worth noting 
Golda *Meir’s bestselling autobiography, My Life (1975), which 
enjoyed a mass distribution in the United States. 

Viewed historically, the developments described above 
are not surprising. As sociologist Sylvia Barack Fishman 
has observed, the close identification of Jewish women with 
Zionism and Israel in the 1970s and 1980s — despite the check- 
ered track records of both vis-a-vis the equality and empower- 
ment of women - was a self-defining characteristic of Ameri- 
can Jewish feminism in this period. In fact, despite external 
pressures many Jewish feminists refused to sever their links 
to Zionism. The scholar Paula *Hyman explains the strong 
similarities between Jewish feminism and Zionism from a 
historical perspective: 


Like Zionism, Jewish feminism emerged from an encoun- 
ter of Jews who were deeply concerned with the fate of their 
group with secular Western culture... Jewish feminism, too, 
did not spring in an unmediated way from Jewish tradition... 
It took secularized Jews, influenced by the rise of feminism 
in America in the 1960s, to establish a Jewish feminist move- 
ment that provided a radically modern form to strivings for 
gender equality. 


The profile of American Jewish feminism in this period reveals 
a mélange of secular, spiritual, modern, radical, and feminist 
impulses as well as a broad range of perspectives on women, 
Judaism, Zionism, and Israel. In the words of historian Ju- 
dith R. *Baskin, “expanding our knowledge of Jewish women 
not only enlarges what we know about Jewish history and the 
Jewish experience but redefines our very conceptions of what 
Jews and Judaism were and continue to be about.” 


RELIGION. American Jewish religious life broadened consid- 
erably in the decades following World War 11 as Judaism was 
all but officially recognized as the third religion of American 
society. Will Herberg’s celebrated polemic Protestant, Catholic, 
Jew (1960) and the widespread use of the term “Judeo-Chris- 
tian” illustrate this trend. Public commissions habitually in- 
cluded a Jewish member alongside Protestants and Catholics, 
and official ceremonies, including presidential inaugurations, 
arranged for Jewish as well as Christian clerical participation. 
The 1950s was a period of unprecedented interest in Jewish 
religious life and thought, as part of the “revival of religion” 
in American culture during those years. The writings of such 
figures as philosopher Martin *Buber and theologian Abra- 
ham J. *Heschel received widespread attention. Numerous in- 
terfaith institutes and assemblies were held. It is no accident 
that among the ideologues who had the most impact on the 
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various denominations of American Judaism — Abraham J. 
Heschel, Joseph *Soloveitchik, Menachem *Schneersohn, and 
Emil *Fackenheim - all, with the exception of Fackenheim, 
were scholars with deep roots in Eastern Europe who spent 
some of their most formative years pursuing higher educa- 
tion in Western Europe, primarily, Berlin, and then emigrated 
to the United States where they quickly emerged as the most 
creative authorities for their disciples on how to relate to the 
Jewish religious tradition in a pluralistic, technological, and 
open society. 

Although it is customary to divide American Judaism 
in this period according to the tripartite model of Reform, 
Conservative, and Orthodox synagogue movements, each 
with central institutions and recognized leaders, the real- 
ity resembled more a spectrum in which the membership, 
beliefs, and practices, and even the rabbinate of one group 
shaded into the next. The number of denominationally iden- 
tified congregations grew rapidly. In the early 1950s there were 
nearly 500 Reform congregations, 100 more than in the pre- 
vious decade, while the Conservative movement added more 
than 150 synagogues in the same period and rose beyond 500 
congregations. (Many had been Orthodox and evolved into 
Conservatism.) There were more than 700 affiliated Orthodox 
congregations, but many were inactive leftovers from immi- 
grant days. The increase continued, so that in the 1960s the 
congregations numbered more than 550 Reform, 600 Con- 
servative, and 700 Orthodox. The organized American rab- 
binate in 1955 counted 1,127 men in the two large Orthodox 
professional bodies, 677 Reform, and 598 Conservative. In 
1960 the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics reached similar con- 
clusions when it identified 2,517 congregational rabbis, 944 
in “specialized Jewish community service,’ and 148 at tempo- 
rary work or unemployed. To these 3,609 rabbis the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics added some 650 retired or out of the profes- 
sion, and there were probably others privately ordained not 
functioning as rabbis. A 1950 estimate placed total synagogue 
membership at a maximum of 450,000 families, besides about 
250,000 persons who occupied seats in the synagogue on the 
High Holy Days. Perhaps 1,485,000 Jews were thus synago- 
gally affiliated, and this figure apparently increased during the 
1950s. Thus around 1960 there were over 450,000 families in 
Conservative and Reform congregations. The number of Or- 
thodox Jews could not be properly determined, but a 1965 
study suggested 300,000 committed Orthodox individuals. 
Altogether, the largest institutional and membership growth 
was found in the Conservative movement, which counted 
over 800 congregations affiliated with the United Synagogue 
of America in 1970 as compared with some 700 in the Union 
of American Hebrew Congregations in that year. 

A wave of synagogue construction illustrated this in- 
crease of affiliation, as did the burgeoning of Jewish communi- 
ties in new suburban districts. In the decade following World 
War I1 an estimated $50-60 million was spent on synagogue 
building, and the ten-year period that followed may have seen 
twice that amount expended. Many synagogues, especially in 
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the suburbs, accommodated not only worship and study but 
also quite elaborate social functions and even sports and so- 
cial recreation. The tendency of synagogues to act as Jewish 
community centers sometimes brought them into rivalry with 
non-synagogal Jewish centers and Young Men's Hebrew As- 
sociations and Young Women’s Hebrew Associations, which 
were professionally equipped for such work. The latter were 
engaged in reorienting their outlook and activities toward a 
more explicit Jewish program, as recommended in the influ- 
ential Jewish Welfare Board survey (1948) directed by Oscar 
I. *Janowsky. The synagogue-Jewish center rivalry had some 
ideological basis: synagogal claims to primacy as the em- 
bodiment of Jewish religion and tradition, versus the centers’ 
emphasis on their broadly Jewish character accommodating 
secular as well as religious members. 

Notwithstanding great material growth, Jewish religious 
life hardly became more intensive. Although American Jews 
in surveys tended to describe themselves as “conservative, 
this no doubt indicated a general preference for traditional 
religious rituals rather than actual Conservative religious 
belief or synagogue affiliation. There was widespread well- 
documented interest in Judaism on college campuses, and 
numerous instances occurred of young people adopting tra- 
ditional religious life and beliefs. Altogether, however, only 
small minorities, estimated variously between 10 and 20 per- 
cent, observed the Sabbath scrupulously, maintained the di- 
etary laws in full, and observed daily prayer. Reform, Con- 
servative, and Orthodox religious groupings were found in 
every Jewish community of any size, but some were strong in 
particular cities. Thus, the centers of Orthodoxy in the 1950s 
and 1960s were in Boston, Baltimore, and above all New York 
City. Philadelphia and Detroit were strongholds of Conser- 
vative Judaism, while Cincinnati, Cleveland, San Francisco, 
and Milwaukee were especially favorable environments for 
the Reform movement. 

The denominations had their struggles over internal is- 
sues. The Reform majority, now pro-Zionist, moved toward 
increased ritual and traditionalism, over the opposition of 
a vigorous “classical Reform” minority, and congregations 
leaned in either direction. The majority of Reform rabbis at- 
tempted to utilize the classic sources of Jewish law in religious 
problems. Among the Conservatives differences tended to be 
muffled in loyalty to the central institution, the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary of America and its profoundly traditional- 
ist faculty. The main issue was Jewish law and the extent to 
which it could be modified and by whom. Yet while Conser- 
vative rabbis and scholars debated the halakhic problems of 
change, the lay membership proceeded in its own un-halakhic 
way of life. 

Orthodoxy meanwhile shed its status as the Judaism of 
Yiddish-speaking East European immigrants after the num- 
ber of acculturated, middle-class congregations with modern- 
ist American-trained rabbinic leadership sharply increased. 
There was also a large accretion to Orthodoxy from post-1945 
immigration, among whom hasidic and yeshivah leaders were 
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prominent. Tensions arose between these two segments for the 
latter tended to be non-Zionist or anti-Zionist and considered 
the secular world and non-Orthodox forms of American Jew- 
ishness to have improperly influenced American Orthodoxy. 
As well, Orthodoxy became intellectually active and vibrant in 
this period as religious and philosophic writing was produced, 
including American reprintings of the Talmud and nearly the 
entire corpus of rabbinic classics. 

Nonetheless, the National Jewish Population Survey of 
1970 revealed that American Jewish life was marked by sub- 
stantial acculturation among young people and the break up 
of family cohesion. These findings aroused considerable con- 
cern among American Jewish leaders from across the social, 
religious, and political spectrum and reinvigorated the long- 
standing public debate over the maintenance of a separate 
Jewish identity and the wholehearted acceptance of the Jews 
by a society that stands for the elimination of barriers based 
on race or creed. 

The prospective decline of American Jewish religious life 
prompted some rabbis and congregational lay leaders to call 
on the synagogue movements to review their traditional re- 
luctance to accept proselytes. Small groups encouraging con- 
verts had been at work for some time but the idea took on a 
new dimension in 1978 when Alexander *Schindler, president 
of the Union of American Hebrew Congregations (UAHC), 
proposed that American Judaism (or at any rate its Reform 
wing) actively seek converts from among the religiously unaf- 
filiated: “I believe that it is time for our movement to launch 
a carefully conceived Outreach Program aimed at all Ameri- 
cans who are unchurched and who are seeking roots in re- 
ligion.” The uAuc board of trustees responded positively to 
Schindler’s proposal. 

Renewal efforts were manifest in other areas of the Re- 
form movement as well. The most dramatic illustration in this 
regard was the ordination in 1972 by the Hebrew Union Col- 
lege - Jewish Institute of Religion of America’s first woman 
rabbi, Sally *Priesand. 


As I sat in the historic Plum Street Temple [in Cincinnati, Ohio], 
waiting to accept the ancient rite of smikhah [ordination], I 
couldn't help but reflect on the implications of what was about 
to happen. For thousands of years women in Judaism had been 
second-class citizens. They were not permitted to own prop- 
erty. They could not serve as witnesses. They did not have the 
right to initiate divorce proceedings. They were not counted in 
the minyan [quorum]. Even in Reform Judaism they were not 
permitted to participate fully in the life of the synagogue. With 
my ordination all that was going to change; one more barrier 
was about to be broken. 


Priesand’s ordination represented not only a major departure 
from Reform’s institutional culture but also portended a sea 
change in the American rabbinate and, in time, American 
Judaism as a whole. Meanwhile, Reform liturgical innova- 
tions resulted in a triad of new prayer books: Gates of Prayer 
(1973), the Union Haggadah (1974), and Gates of Repentance 
(1978). In direct line of succession to the Union Prayer Book 
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(1892), the volumes retained traces of Reform’s earlier radical- 
ism, but exhibited in style and content important theological 
changes and an emphasis on ceremonial tradition. Likewise, 
Shaare Mitzvah (Gates of Observance) (1979) encouraged Re- 
form Jews to “return” to personal observances. Moreover, as 
a consequence of the rise of intermarriage, the CCAR called 
upon its members not to participate in such ceremonies. The 
New York Board of Rabbis subsequently resolved to bar those 
who did so from membership. In 1975 the Rabbinical Council 
of America passed a similar resolution. 

Conservative Judaism underwent a significant paradigm 
shift in this period. In 1972 the Rabbinical Assembly published 
a new High Holiday mahzor (prayer book). It departed from 
earlier versions in its modern translation and the incorpo- 
ration of new material, including an alternative to the silent 
amidah (personal recitation). The martyrology for Yom Kip- 
pur was revised considerably to include non-liturgical texts 
and commemorative material related to the Holocaust. The 
question of women's rights, which for opposite reasons excited 
no significant discussion in either Orthodoxy or Reform, was 
a matter of vigorous debate in the Conservative movement. 
In 1972 the Rabbinical Assembly of America determined it 
should be left to individual congregations whether or not to 
include women in the minyan (religious quorum). The or- 
dination of women to the Conservative rabbinate also came 
under discussion at the Assembly’s 1974 convention, where it 
was rejected. The issue caused deep division within the semi- 
nary faculty and the Conservative rabbinate. In the meantime, 
however, one Conservative congregation appointed Sandy 
Eisenberg *Sasso, who was ordained by the Reconstructionist 
Rabbinical Seminary. 

A survey of Conservative movement members presented 
to the 1979 biennial convention of the United Synagogue of 
America generated pessimistic conclusions as to the future of 
that body. The findings were based on age composition, the 
low proportion of members among third-generation Amer- 
ican Jews, and the failure to bring about a commitment to 
Conservative Judaism among the majority of the children of 
Conservative synagogue members. Moreover, despite the en- 
thusiastic efforts of a group of young Israel-oriented activists, 
the United Synagogue of America refused to endorse the es- 
tablishment in 1977 of Mercaz (Hebrew for “Center”), a Con- 
servative Zionist group that claimed an enrollment of 10,000 
members. Ironically, the American Zionist Federation ac- 
cepted Mercaz as an affiliate. In 1979 Mercaz announced plans 
for the creation of a moshav (collective settlement) in Israel. 
On the eve of Rosh Hashanah 5740 (September 1979) the chief 
rabbis of Jerusalem issued a statement vigorously denouncing 
Conservative Judaism. In connection with this it was revealed 
that there were 29 Conservative congregations in Israel. 

The twinning of the Reform and Conservative move- 
ment’s positions vis-a-vis Israel became apparent in this pe- 
riod. In 1977 Reform and Conservative representatives to- 
gether met Israeli Prime Minister Menahem *Begin and sent 
a deputation to the Jewish state in an effort to prevent an al- 
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teration in the *Law of Return called for by the Orthodox. 
In addition they worked together in 1978 to secure from the 
Twenty-Ninth World Zionist Congress a resolution calling 
for equal rights for all quarters of Jewish life. The determi- 
nation of the Orthodox to resist any encroachment on their 
special status in Israel generated a strong counterforce among 
American Jewish leaders, and the ambiguities of Reform in 
the matter of halakhah, particularly as related to marriage and 
conversion, made cooperation with the Conservative move- 
ment problematic. 

Orthodoxy, too, increased its assertiveness in this period 
within and beyond the organized American Jewish commu- 
nity. The growth of Orthodoxy conformed to the climate of 
the times. Throughout the 1970s liberal churches in the United 
States lost support while fundamentalist Christianity (which 
developed a distinct political thrust) gained in strength. Of 
the several strata of Orthodox Judaism, the hasidic sector be- 
came the most conspicuous. Among the Hasidim those adher- 
ing to the Lubavitcher rebbe became the most widely known 
because of the missionary work they conducted among the 
non-Orthodox. 

Hasidic strength was centered in Brooklyn, where 
identifiable groups settled in specific sections of the bor- 
ough - the Satmar (see *Teitelbaum) in Williamsburg, the 
Lubavitcher (see *Chabad) in Crown Heights, and the *Bobo- 
ver in Borough Park. In 1977 the serious differences between 
the Lubavitcher and Satmar sects deteriorated to the extent of 
an inter-hasidic riot in Brooklyn. In 1979 differences between 
the *Belzer and Satmar Hasidim in Jerusalem spilled over in 
violence between them in New York. Though they maintained 
complete independence of the organized American Jewish 
community, the hasidic leaders developed an important web 
of contacts in the world of politics. An expanding group of 
followers (owing to a high birthrate and proselytism), well- 
defined communal goals, and high voter turnout gave them 
considerable political leverage, resulting in increased govern- 
ment aid for their projects. 


EDUCATION AND CULTURE. The relation between church 
and state, especially in the field of education, was a sensitive 
issue in this period. The Jewish community maintained its 
historic opposition to religious observances in governmental 
functions and particularly in the public school system. This 
stand was put to the test, especially over Catholic demands 
for government aid to their parochial school system. A series 
of United States Supreme Court decisions that permitted pri- 
vate schools to receive school buses, lunches, and textbooks 
from the government was generally regretted, while decisions 
that barred school prayers and any active role for schools in 
sponsoring outside sectarian religious instruction were widely 
applauded by Jews. The passage of the Education Act of 1964 
and subsequent legislation, providing limited federal aid for 
private schools, tended to quiet the issue. 

American Jews also opposed school programs that aimed 
to inculcate “moral and spiritual values” in children. Local dis- 
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putes frequently erupted, typically in predominantly Christian 
suburbs to which a substantial number of Jews had moved, 
due to Jewish opposition to Christmas observances in the pub- 
lic schools; combined Christmas-Hanukah observances were 
a syncretistic “compromise.” Thus, the American Jewish com- 
munity continued its historic affinity for the public schools 
provided they were religiously neutral. Among Jewish organi- 
zations the American Jewish Congress took the most rigorous 
separationist position, while the American Jewish Committee 
leaned toward a more pragmatic acceptance of the prevailing 
public policy. Orthodox Jewry, which had few children in the 
public schools, opposed rigorous church-state separation in 
education, partly in hopes of securing public funds for their 
hard-pressed day schools. 

After 1950 Hebrew literary creativity in the United States 
nearly vanished as Israel increasingly monopolized talent and 
provided a mass audience for writers. Yiddish letters also 
continued their decline, largely on account of linguistic as- 
similation. Significant Yiddish writers continued to publish, 
however, including Chaim *Grade and Isaac Bashevis Singer, 
who in English translation became an American literary ce- 
lebrity during the 1960s. Yiddish was no longer the language 
of the Jewish masses. In 1971 the Tag-Morgen Zhurnal (Day- 
Morning Journal) one of the two remaining Yiddish dailies 
in New York City ceased publication while the Forverts (The 
Forward) remained afloat only through philanthropic sup- 
port. Only the Allgemeine Journal, a Yiddish weekly newspa- 
per close to the Lubavitcher movement, enjoyed a measure of 
success. The remaining publications of note were the monthly 
Zukunft, scientific literature produced by the *yrvo Institute 
for Jewish Research, and various organizational periodicals. 
Ironically, as the prestige of Yiddish seemed to peak in the 
19708, Irving Howe's celebrated World of Our Fathers (1976), 
an epic history of East European Jewish immigration to the 
United States, became a national bestseller, and in 1978 Isaac 
Bashevis Singer was awarded the Nobel Prize for literature. 
In short, Yiddish as a living language - except among hasidic 
Jews - all but disappeared. 

By contrast, American Jewish cultural activity in English 
surged throughout this period. The mainstay of the weekly 
Anglo-Jewish press, whose news came from the *Jewish Tele- 
graphic Agency, were Jewish monthlies and quarterlies like 
American Jewish Congress Monthly, Commentary, Hadassah 
Magazine, Jewish Frontier, Judaism, Midstream, Moment Maga- 
zine, the Reconstructionist, Shma, and Tikkun — some of which 
were of the highest standard. Nor was it longer unusual to read 
of Jewish affairs in the general press, and television and gen- 
eral magazines also frequently presented Jewish material from 
which unpleasant stereotypes had long been eliminated. 

University presses and commercial publishers issued se- 
rious works on Jewish subjects, in addition to the best-selling 
novels. Jewish scholarship, while still concentrated in seminar- 
ies and yeshivot, slowly began to find a place in universities 
with the establishment of academic chairs in Jewish studies 
and the rise to national prominence under its founding presi- 
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dent Abram *Sachar of *Brandeis University, a Jewish-spon- 
sored non-sectarian university which was established in 1948. 
To the generation of mature, European-trained scholars was 
added a new one educated in the United States and frequently 
in Israel. Learned studies of outstanding merit in Bible, theol- 
ogy, and homiletics, medieval and modern Jewish languages 
and literature, and Jewish philosophy, history, political science, 
sociology, anthropology, and folklore were produced by elder 
scholars and their younger American-born colleagues. Not- 
withstanding a new, respectful attitude toward Jewish schol- 
arship, the relatively low Jewish educational level of much of 
American Jewry often made such works inaccessible. 

Meanwhile, participation in Jewish educational institu- 
tions surged as school enrollment increased, owing particu- 
larly to the post-1945 “baby boom” from some 268,000 in 1950 
to over 589,000 in the 1960s. In this period, an estimated 80 
percent of American Jewish children received Jewish educa- 
tion at some time during their school years. Over half went 
to Sunday schools, which were generally attached to Reform 
congregations, and perhaps one-third to weekday congrega- 
tional schools, usually branches of Conservative synagogues. 
A striking and somewhat controversial increase was that of 
day schools, most of them under Orthodox auspices, which 
enrolled approximately 80,000 children in 1970. The lesser ex- 
pansion of yeshivah high schools and of yeshivot for full-time 
talmudic study was also conspicuous. As these schools grew 
the communally supported Talmud Torahs of earlier decades 
sharply declined owing to changing religious trends within the 
Jewish community and the change of urban neighborhoods. 
In this climate, secular Yiddish education barely survived. Lo- 
cal Jewish welfare funds began to appropriate more for Jew- 
ish education, mainly toward central bureaus and specialized 
services. Notwithstanding financial improvement and the de- 
sire of most parents to send their child to some Jewish school, 
Jewish education remained brief and superficial for most pu- 
pils, and was severely handicapped by a seemingly insoluble 
shortage of qualified teachers. 

At the beginning of the 1970s, the National Jewish Pop- 
ulation Survey reported that more than 80 percent of Jewish 
males received some Jewish education at some time in their 
lives, and about the same percentage of Jewish boys celebrated 
their bar mitzvah. For females the proportion receiving some 
Jewish education was less. Within this general framework, the 
picture of Jewish education exhibited some marked contrasts. 
A survey undertaken in 1979 by the American Association for 
Jewish Education estimated total student enrollment in Jew- 
ish educational institutions to be 357,107. Furthermore, the 
study noted the growth of the Jewish day school movement. 
Whereas in 1946 there were 69 Jewish day schools with 10,000 
pupils, in 1979 there were 378 with 90,675 pupils. Total enroll- 
ment figures showed that 35.6 percent of all pupils attended 
Reform schools, 29.5 percent Conservative, 24.1 percent Or- 
thodox, 7.1 percent communal, 3.6 percent independent, and 
0.1 percent Yiddish. The proportion of Orthodox schools in 
greater New York was greater, amounting to 53.6 percent. 
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THE CONVULSIONS OF THE 1960S. Toward the end of the 
19608, the American Jewish position seemed stable. Popula- 
tion held to predictable rates, immigration was minimal and 
readily absorbed, and demographic and occupational trends 
continued as they had from approximately 1950. Meanwhile, 
Israel attracted considerable political and financial support 
and tourism, and the institutions of the Jewish community 
were generally well financed and seemed capable of dealing 
with most of the problems coming up on their agendas. Late 
in the 1960s, however, quite unanticipated matters and issues 
arose which stirred unusual interest and anxiety. 

The accession of Pope *John x x11! in 1958 and the Vati- 
can 11 Ecumenical Council, which he convened, inaugurated 
sweeping changes in the Roman Catholic Church. These in- 
cluded a major attempt to rectify the ancient anti-Jewish re- 
cord of the Church and to meet belated worldwide criticism of 
the generally passive and indifferent attitude of Pope *Pius x11 
during the Holocaust. The movement within the Church to 
“exonerate” the Jews collectively of the charge of “deicide” and 
to formally recognize the theological legitimacy of Judaism 
was highly active in the United States, and stirred consider- 
able American Jewish participation and enthusiasm. A period 
of Catholic-Jewish theological conversation and inter-faith 
dialogue commenced, in which Cardinal Augustine Bea and 
American prelates were leaders. The most prominent Ameri- 
can Jewish spokesman in this regard was the theologian Rabbi 
Abraham J. Heschel. The final document issued by Vatican 11 
in 1965 disappointed high hopes. While Catholic silence (as 
well as that of Protestants) during the Arab preparations to 
annihilate Israel in May 1967 was very disillusioning, Catho- 
lic-Jewish dialogue continued, but in a subdued key. 

The acquisition of equal rights by African Americans had 
long been a goal of legal and political action, as well as philan- 
thropic endeavor, by Jews. Not only did such Jewish organiza- 
tions as the American Jewish Committee and the American 
Jewish Congress possess considerable track records as sup- 
porters of legislation and litigants in court in order to secure 
black rights, but individual Jews since the days of Louis Mar- 
shall, Julius Rosenwald, and others had long been a source of 
activists and funds in these struggles, dating back to signifi- 
cant charitable gifts to historically black colleges in the South. 
During the Civil Rights era of the mid-1960s young Jews con- 
stituted, by some reports, as high as 50 percent of all the white 
student youth who participated in grassroots political activity 
aimed at the enfranchisement and improvement of the A fri- 
can American community’s socio-economic conditions, par- 
ticularly in the southern United States. A particularly cogent 
expression of the American Jewish perspective was voiced in 
1963 by Rabbi Joachim Prinz, president of the American Jew- 
ish Congress, at the March on Washington, where he stood 
together with the Rev. Martin Luther King and Rabbi Abra- 
ham Joshua Heschel before the Lincoln Memorial: 


I speak to you as an American Jew. 
As Americans we share the profound concern of mil- 
lions of people about the shame and disgrace of inequality and 
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injustice which make a mockery of the great American 
idea. 

As Jews we bring to this great demonstration, in which 
thousands of us proudly participate, a twofold experience - one 
of the spirit and one of our history. 

In the realm of the spirit, our fathers taught us thousands 
of years ago that when God created man, He created him as 
everybody’s neighbor. Neighbor is not a geographic term. It is 
a moral concept. It means our collective responsibility for the 
preservation of man’s dignity and integrity. 

From our Jewish historic experience of three and a half 
thousand years we say: Our ancient history began with slav- 
ery and the yearning for freedom. During the Middle Ages my 
people lived for a thousand years in the ghettos of Europe. Our 
modern history begins with a proclamation of emancipation. 

It is for these reasons that it is not merely sympathy and 
compassion for the black people of America that motivates us. 
It is above all and beyond all such sympathies and emotions a 
sense of complete identification and solidarity born of our own 
painful historic experience. 

When I was the rabbi of a Jewish community in Berlin 
under the Hitler regime, I learned many things. The most im- 
portant thing that I learned under those tragic circumstances 
was that bigotry and hatred are not the most urgent problem. 
The most urgent, the most disgraceful, the most shameful and 
the most tragic problem is silence. 

A great people which had created a great civilization had 
become a nation of silent onlookers. They remained silent in 
the face of hate, in the face of brutality, and in the face of mass 
murder. 

America must not become a nation of onlookers. Amer- 
ica must not remain silent. Not merely black America, but all 
of America. It must speak up and act, from the President down 
to the humblest of us, and not for the sake of the Negro, not for 
the sake of the black community but for the sake of the image, 
the idea, and the aspiration of America itself. 

Our children, yours and mine in every school across the 
land, each morning pledge allegiance to the flag of the United 
States and to the republic for which it stands. They, the chil- 
dren, speak fervently and innocently of this land as the land of 
“liberty and justice for all” 

The time, I believe, has come to work together — for it is 
not enough to hope together, and it is not enough to pray to- 
gether - to work together that this children’s oath, pronounced 
every morning from Maine to California, from North to South, 
may become a glorious, unshakable reality in a morally renewed 
and united America. 


An especially tragic illustration of the youthful Jewish com- 
mitment to this idealistic vision was the murder in 1964 of An- 
drew Goodman and Michael Schwerner (along with other vot- 
ing rights activists) in Mississippi by members of the Ku Klux 
Klan. Against this backdrop, the passage of the Civil Rights 
Acts of 1964 and 1965, and the legal and judicial prohibition 
of racial segregation in all forms, were viewed by American 
Jews with deep satisfaction. 

After these victories, the black-Jewish alliance was gravely 
strained and broken at many points, largely owing to dynamic 
social, economic, and political trends. The presence within 
African American areas of numerous Jewish merchants and 
slum landlords - many of who were holdovers from earlier 
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years when such districts were heavily Jewish - was a source of 
major friction. The whites with whom the masses of southern 
black migrants to northern cities came in contact were also 
disproportionately Jewish, including social case workers, com- 
munal service professionals, and, especially in New York City, 
public school teachers. The wave of riots that swept African 
American communities in northern cities between 1964 and 
1968 compelled the departure of most of their white business- 
men, including Jews, and violently shook the fragile urban 
setting. Militant groups espousing “black power,’ separatism, 
and nationalism denounced whites and repudiated their as- 
sistance in terms that were sometimes antisemitic. Proposals 
for social policy from some black and establishment white 
sources stirred deep Jewish fears that the economic and so- 
cial gains of African Americans were to be at the expense of 
American Jews, with Jewish opportunities in higher educa- 
tion and broad areas of professional employment reduced to 
make room for African Americans. Other American ethnic 
groups shared similar fears. 

A strike by New York City teachers in 1968, most of them 
Jews, arose from the intention of “school decentralization” to 
ease Jews out or reduce their opportunities for advancement 
in order to advance African Americans (and Puerto Ricans, in 
that city’s situation) in the school system. Serious eruptions of 
antisemitism accompanied the strike, and the Jewish commu- 
nity was disturbed at white intellectual and upper-class indif- 
ference to them. Deep cleavages appeared within the Ameri- 
can Jewish community as feelings emerged, especially among 
urban-working and lower-middle-class Jews, that the estab- 
lished Jewish organizations with their prosperous, suburban 
supporters were unconcerned with their plight and heedless 
of rising antisemitism. The rapid growth of the militant Jewish 
Defense League in New York and other cities, with its tactics 
of physical defense, public demonstrations, and retaliation, 
was, in part, an expression of this fear. 

The Middle East crisis of May 1967 brought American 
Jewish concern for Israel to a peak. Some volunteers were 
able to leave for Israel before June 5, 1967, but the escalat- 
ing political anxiety and subsequent astonishing military tri- 
umph by Israel in the Six-Day War found its main outlet in 
unparalleled charitable contributions — $232 million to the 
United Jewish Appeal and $75 million in State of Israel bonds. 
Hardly had the euphoria of victory dissipated when the New 
Left in shaky combination with militant black elements vig- 
orously espoused the Arab cause. Like Soviet Russia and Po- 
land, they used the term “Zionist” as an epithet and synonym 
for “Jew” in attempting to obscure the antisemitic character 
of their propaganda. Together with numerous Arab students 
on American campuses, they propagandized vigorously for 
their cause. The American Zionist movement - largely qui- 
escent for almost 20 years as the vast majority of American 
Jews expressed their pro-Israel convictions outside its frame- 
work — somewhat revived after 1967. This was particularly 
noticeable at many colleges and universities, especially those 
swept by campus disturbances and the militant tone of leftist 
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and black demands. Jewish students spontaneously founded 
Zionist organizations, which they named (in contemporary 
parlance) as “radical” and “liberation” groups, e.g., the Jewish 
Activist League (Boston), the Jewish Liberation Project (New 
York City), the Jewish Radical Community (Los Angeles), Jews 
for Urban Justice (Washington, D.c.), the Radical Zionist Al- 
liance (New York City), etc. At a more sedate level, American 
business investment in Israel as well as tourism, both over- 
whelmingly Jewish, greatly increased despite the danger to 
Israel's security. Aliyah (Jewish immigration to Israel), long 
debated in American Zionist and Jewish circles, enjoyed a 
relative surge as approximately 17,000 American Jews settled 
in Israel between July 1967 and the end of 1970. 

Antisemitic discrimination and the near-suppression 
of Jewish life in the Soviet Union, together with the Soviet 
regime's refusal to permit Jewish emigration, furnished the 
main cause for agitation and protest by American Jews at the 
end of the 1960s. The American Conference on Soviet Jewry, 
the Academic Council on Soviet Jewry, and especially the 
Student Struggle for Soviet Jewry were the major organizers 
in this regard. The continued threat to the existence of Israel, 
urban problems weighing heavily on an overwhelmingly ur- 
ban community, and the surge of antisemitism, anti-Zionism, 
and anti-Israel sentiment, together with the well-publicized 
glorification of violence by some militant black demagogues 
and white followers, angered American Jews and tended to 
stimulate a siege mentality. Assertions were common that 
Jewish communal life and institutions were “useless” and “ir- 
relevant,” and the supposed revolt of American youth stirred 
concern. Nevertheless, American Jews continued to support 
liberal political programs and candidates and played a promi- 
nent role in American cultural and economic life. 


THE INSECURE 1970S. The 1970s brought many changes as 
well as insecurity and anxiety to the fore of American soci- 
ety. The Vietnam War's conclusion was as humiliating as its 
pursuit and the scars took time to heal. The Arab oil em- 
bargo of the period and subsequent price increases exposed 
the vulnerability of the world’s most advanced technological 
society to Middle Eastern oil supplies. The Watergate scandal 
revealed a corruption of power that had eaten into the politi- 
cal structure and weakened public respect for government. 
Scarcely had this receded when the overthrow of the Shah 
of Iran again threatened oil supplies, and the humiliation of 
the prolonged detention of the occupants of the Teheran em- 
bassy underscored the extent to which the giant economies 
of the West did not control their own destinies. The manner 
in which their appetite for oil continued, despite the warning 
of the earlier crisis, made the West dependent on the whim 
of a handful of Arab countries, whose control over substan- 
tial portion of the world’s oil reserves portended dramatic 
changes in the balance of Cold War geo-political power - in 
the Middle East and worldwide. All this was driven home by 
a background of seemingly unbeatable inflation, accompa- 
nied, as the decade drew to a close, by a depressed American 
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economy - the effects of which provided the context for the 
work of Simon *Kuznets, a leading American economist of 
Ukrainian Jewish origins who won the Nobel Prize in 1971 
for his empirical studies of economic growth and the socio- 
economic structure of society. 

The impact of the economic and political climate on 
American Jews was complicated by the shock of the Yom 
Kippur War, and the ensuing concern that - quite apart from 
its decisive 1967 victory — Israel’s long-term survival was far 
from certain. American Jews responded to the crisis of the 
Yom Kippur War almost reflexively and immediately under- 
took a dizzying campaign to lobby American policy-makers, 
coordinate a massive fundraising campaign on Israel’s behalf, 
and activate local American Jewish communities to support 
Israel’s war effort. Within hours of the outbreak of hostilities, 
American Jewish leaders mobilized to secure political sup- 
port for Nixon's request for a $2.2 billion Congressional ap- 
propriation that allowed Israel to purchase American military 
supplies. Meanwhile, the United Jewish Appeal pledged to 
raise $900 million, while the Israel Bond’s organization and 
a plethora of Jewish and Zionist groups initiated emergency 
fund raising initiatives. The Conservative movement alone 
raised a total of $82 million. Finally, some 35,000 prospective 
American Jewish volunteers barraged the offices of the Jew- 
ish Agency including a disproportionate number of doctors 
whose prior experience in Vietnam made them ideal candi- 
dates for service. Of the tens of thousands who offered their 
services, only a couple thousand were actually sent to Israel 
in the first weeks following the outbreak of the war. Most of 
the volunteers paid for their own passage to Israel. 

The flurry of negotiations that followed the Yom Kippur 
War provided exhilaration and depression, satisfaction and 
resentment in quick succession, as did the involved discus- 
sions that followed Anwar Sadat’s historic visit to Jerusalem. 
For in spite of Israel's hard won victory and Egypt's momen- 
tous policy change, the majority of the Arab world remained 
implacably determined to crush Israel. Meanwhile, the 1975 
United Nations resolution condemning Zionism as racism re- 
sounded like a thunderclap. The United States condemned the 
vote, but its impact on the American Jewish community and 
militant left-wing anti-Israel elements was significant. 

Against this backdrop, two major ideological debates 
underscored a significant shift in the trajectory of Ameri- 
can Jewish life. One centered on the role of pluralism in the 
American Jewish community. The other was, in effect, a po- 
litical conflict waged in print, at the ballot box, and through 
various forms of activism, between Jewish liberals and con- 
servatives who took sides over a variety of social, economic, 
and foreign policy issues. The net result proved to be a wide- 
spread trend toward communal decentralization, the increas- 
ing demand by constituents and donors for accountability 
on the part of local Jewish Federations and the agencies they 
supported, and the creation of new educational, cultural, po- 
litical, and philanthropic institutions that arose alongside the 
American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, Bnai Brith, 
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the Council of Jewish Federations, Hadassah, and other ven- 
erable institutions of American Jewish life. 


POLITICS. The visibility of Jews in the American political pro- 
cess grew in the 1970s not merely by virtue of being openly 
courted in presidential elections but through their appoint- 
ment to high office. Under the Nixon administration Her- 
bert *Stein became chairman of the president’s Council of 
Economic Advisors, Arthur *Burns chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board, and Walter *Annenberg ambassador to Great 
Britain. Edward H. *Levi, president of the University of Chi- 
cago and descendant of a well-known rabbinical family, was 
appointed attorney general in 1975. The most noteworthy Jew- 
ish figure in the Nixon administration was Henry Kissinger. 
A refugee from Nazi Germany, he became the president's na- 
tional security advisor in 1969 and was appointed secretary 
of state in 1975. Kissinger’s authority was apparent not only in 
the critical diplomatic and foreign affairs role he played vis- 
a-vis the Soviet Union, Vietnam, the Middle East, and China 
but also by virtue of the fact that he was for many months the 
administration's most effective senior official as Nixon himself 
became deeply entangled in the Watergate Affair. Kissinger’s 
authority was sustained and reaffirmed when Gerald Ford, on 
succeeding Nixon, retained him in office. 

Although the Republican Party labored under the hand- 
icap of the Watergate scandal in the presidential election of 
1976, it was clearly no longer the case that a liberal viewpoint 
crystallizing into support for the Democrats could be pre- 
dicted of Jews. For example, despite a heavy concentration 
of Jewish voters in New York’s Democratic primary, Jimmy 
Carter captured only 4 percent of the Jewish vote and suc- 
ceeded in winning only 33 delegates as compared to 90 for 
Senator Henry M. Jackson, a conservative Democrat who was 
an ardent supporter of aid to Israel and the right of Soviet Jews 
to emigrate. Indeed, one report published after the presiden- 
tial election estimated 54 percent of the Jewish vote going to 
Carter, as against 45 percent to Ford; another gave the pro- 
portion as two to one. Even this figure falls far short of the 83 
percent preference for the Democrats reported in 1968. 

In the Carter administration Stuart *Eisenstadt and Mark 
*Siegal were appointed to responsible positions on the White 
House staff, and Marvin Warner became ambassador to Swit- 
zerland. Two converts from Judaism became members of the 
cabinet - W. Michael *Blumenthal, as secretary of the treasury, 
and James Schlesinger, as secretary of the Department of En- 
ergy. Both retired in 1979 when Carter reorganized his admin- 
istration. Subsequently, Neil *Goldschmidt, mayor of Port- 
land, Oregon, and a practicing Jew, was appointed secretary of 
transportation, and Philip M. Klutznick, long an active figure 
in Jewish affairs, was appointed secretary of commerce. 

Despite the historic Israel-Egypt peace treaty of 1978 bro- 
kered by President Jimmy Carter, the administration’s open 
criticism of Israeli policy, which reached a climax in 1980 with 
support for a United Nations resolution calling on Israel to 
dismantle Jewish settlements in the West Bank and Gaza Strip, 
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alienated many American Jewish voters. In the end, the pre- 
sumed Jewish disposition to support Carter’s bid for reelec- 
tion in 1980 did not materialize. It was estimated that Carter 
won approximately 40 percent of the Jewish vote and Ronald 
Reagan about 35 percent, with the balance going to indepen- 
dent candidate John Anderson. Because of the concentration 
of Jewish voters in large urban areas, the effect of the Jewish 
vote in the election remained disproportionate to its size in 
the body politic. This explained the attention drawn by even 
minor political shifts within the American Jewish commu- 
nity. A Gallup poll taken after Reagan's landslide reelection 
to a second presidential term revealed that while the number 
of Jewish Republicans had doubled to 16 percent, the number 
of Jewish Democrats was 50 percent. 

Some observers viewed the American Jewish commu- 
nity’s steadfast support for Israel as evidence of its parochial 
and increasingly conservative interests. This support was re- 
peatedly demonstrated in public opinion polls. Meanwhile, 
an active, articulate, well funded, and growing conservative 
minority proved to be a force to be reckoned with in Ameri- 
can Jewish life. The most popular forum for Jewish neo-con- 
servative ideas was Commentary edited by Norman *Podho- 
retz and originally founded in the 1930s by Elliot *Cohen. It 
swiftly proved to be the most significant Jewish-sponsored 
intellectual journal of the period and featured many of the 
country’s leading Jewish and non-Jewish neo-conservatives 
in its pages - a group dubbed the “New York intellectuals” 
that over the course of a few decades included political jour- 
nalists Midge *Decter, *Irving Kristol, and Gertrude *Him- 
melfarb, literary critics Diana *Trilling, Lionel *Trilling, Leslie 
*Fiedler, Philip *Rahv, and William *Phillips, social scien- 
tists Daniel *Bell, Sidney *Hook, Seymour Martin *Lipset, 
and Nathan *Glazer, art critics and historians Hannah *Ar- 
endt, Clement *Greenberg, Harold *Rosenberg, and Meyer 
*Schapiro, and the novelist Saul *Bellow. This group also had 
a major impact on the quality and vitality of other influen- 
tial political and literary journals including Dissent, Partisan 
Review, and The New York Review of Books. But it was Com- 
mentary in particular that emerged as an intellectual labora- 
tory for neo-conservatism. It served as a training ground for 
many of the American right’s most important thinkers and 
policymakers in the 1970s and eventually blossomed with the 
“Reagan revolution” in the 1980s. In the final analysis, how- 
ever, as the voting behavior of American Jews demonstrated, 
neo-conservativism within the Jewish community, no matter 
how articulately formed, remained a minority view. The lib- 
eralism associated with the Roosevelt-Kennedy-Humphrey 
branch of the Democratic party was simply too much a part 
of the American Jewish ethos. 


DISCRIMINATION IN REVERSE. ‘The decline of antisemitism 
since World War 11 and the lowering of the residential, occu- 
pational, educational, and social barriers that previously cast 
a shadow over Jewish life in the United States helped to sus- 
tain American Jewry’s liberal orientation in the second half of 
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the 20" century. Used to regarding themselves as “outsiders,” 
Jews were surprised and dismayed to find that other minority 
groups regarded them as “insiders” whose entrenched posi- 
tion was standing in the way of their own legitimate aspira- 
tions. This turn in inter-group relations took place against a 
background of urban decay in areas in which important Jew- 
ish communities had lived for decades. In addition to crime 
and violence in the streets, Jews found themselves plagued 
by the wider problems of school integration, quotas, low-in- 
come housing, ethnic rights, and inter-group relations, as well 
as by antisemitism. 

This situation faced the Jews with contradictions that 
made them highly uncomfortable. Their traditional liber- 
alism had made them accustomed to the posture of strong 
supporters of the underdog; they were now suddenly forced 
to defend their own status, their neighborhoods, their safety 
and the adequate education of their children. Having fought 
for a society from which discrimination would be eliminated, 
they now found that society proposed to discriminate in fa- 
vor of other less privileged groups. Now the priority given to 
the African American and Latino populations (along with 
other minority groups), forced them to reconsider their sta- 
tus as a minority, albeit, a neglected one. There were strong 
feelings of anger, of being at a disadvantage, of frustration, of 
a new insecurity. 

These feelings were much more intense among the lower 
middle and working class than among the more affluent Jews, 
among those whose homes or whose occupations remained in 
the decaying cities than among those who lived in the suburbs 
under entirely different conditions. Whatever kind of pressure 
had been built up was felt much more directly by the poor 
shopkeeper, the schoolteacher, the Orthodox Jew whose life 
centered on his synagogue. They suffered from the changed 
composition of their neighborhoods. In many instances, they 
had to face the violence brought into formerly quiet, homoge- 
neous areas by ethnic groups who had moved into what used 
to be Jewish territory. While the sheltered suburbanites, not 
exposed to these pressures to the same degree as the poorer 
Jews, tended to maintain their traditional liberalism, those in 
violence-prone neighborhoods began to feel less sympathy for 
those minorities who, while struggling to better themselves, 
were bringing a good deal of hardship into the lives of lower- 
middle-class Jews. The continuing migration from the city to 
the suburb by the more affluent contributed to the creation 
of a vicious circle: Jewish neighborhoods became poorer, and 
more space became available to minorities and low-income 
whites, exacerbating the already existing problems. 

In addition to crime, the priority treatment of minori- 
ties and the quota system, both in education and employ- 
ment, was a cause of concern. The necessity to provide blacks 
and members of other minorities with jobs, and giving them 
preference apart from their qualifications affected the rights 
of Jews as part of the white population. Still more important 
were the consequences of this preferential treatment in the 
field of education, especially higher education. Even where no 
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partisan intrigue. His character is shown by the fact that he did 
not record the names of the offenders. The same year he again 
settled at Worms. When his father died in 1670, Bacharach 
temporarily functioned in his place as rabbi of Worms. How- 
ever, he was disappointed in his hope of assuming the rabbin- 
ate of Worms, the pretext being that it was against the rule to 
appoint a resident of the city as rabbi. His resentment at being 
passed over in favor of R. Aaron Teomim, whom he deemed 
far inferior in scholarship, appears to have found a measure 
of satisfaction in his work Matteh Aharon, left in manuscript, 
in which he severely criticized the scholarly methods of the 
elected rabbi who had just published a commentary on the 
Passover Haggadah under the same title. After the latter had 
suffered a violent death, Bacharach placed parentheses around 
the sharper expressions, solemnly instructing any future pub- 
lisher to soften the more offending passages. The work was fi- 
nally published by Jellinek in Bikkurim (1865), 4-26; and again 
in Ha-Misderonah (1887), 348-64. 

In 1689 when Worms was occupied by the French armies 
of Louis xiv, Bacharach fled to Metz with his family. In March 
1690 he left for Frankfurt by himself in an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to collect some debts, and at this time his family was 
in such dire straits that his wife, with his consent, sold his ex- 
tensive library for 250 Reichsthaler. During the next few years 
he was often forced to change his domicile, residing in vari- 
ous cities in the Rhineland. At Frankfurt in 1699 he published 
his monumental collection of 238 responsa under the name 
Havvat Yair. The title comes from Numbers 32:41, and means 
“The Tent-Villages of Jair,’ implying that his decisions were 
but modest expressions of his opinions in contrast to former 
respondents whose works were like fortified towns. In the 
German pronunciation the title becomes “Haves Yoir;’ mean- 
ing also “the Jair of Havvah,” and thus constituting a tribute 
to his erudite grandmother, Havvah or Eva, the granddaugh- 
ter of *Judah Loew b. Bezalel and the female founder of the 
Bacharach house. This epoch-making work, which has gone 
through many editions, demonstrates not only Bacharach’s 
exhaustive knowledge of all branches of traditional rabbinic 
learning, but also the whole extent of his knowledge of the 
general sciences, such as mathematics, astronomy, and mu- 
sic, and shows also his opposition to the distorted type of pil- 
pul current in his day. It contains some writings of his father 
and his grandfather. 

Other printed works of Bacharach include Hut ha-Shani 
(“Scarlet Thread,” 1679) containing responsa of his father and 
grandfather, as well as 17 refutations of R. Samuel ben David's 
Nahalat Shivah (1677) and notes on Alfasi published in the 
Vilna edition. Altogether he is said to have left 46 volumes of 
manuscripts (some of these being excerpts or collections of the 
works of others). The more important of these are Ez Hayyim, 
a compendium on the Jewish religion; glosses to Maimonides’ 
Guide; a commentary on the Shulhan Arukh; chronological 
tables and genealogical lists. 

In 1699, the reestablished Jewish community of Worms 
finally chose Bacharach, now deaf, old, and sick, as their rabbi. 
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He had been granted his dearest wish: the satisfaction of being 
elected by this historic congregation to succeed his father and 
grandfather. He lived three more years. Bacharach’s method 
was one of strict logic. He manifested his independence vis- 
a-vis his father, citing the precedent of Maimonides. Thus, he 
says in one passage, vindicating his right to disagree with ear- 
lier authorities: “The spirit of God has made me, as it has made 
them” (Responsum no. 155). He was strict with respect to the 
obligatory nature of established religious custom. While he was 
a believer in the Kabbalah and busied himself with gematria, 
he warned against giving oneself over to the study of Kabbalah 
or philosophy - placing great value on simple faith. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Kaufmann, R. Jair Chajjim Bacharach 
(Ger., 1894); idem, in: JQR 3 (1891), 292-313, 485-536 (earlier Eng- 
lish outline of previous work); Marx, in: Essays... J.H. Hertz (1942), 
307-11; S. Freehof, Responsa Literature (1955), 84-87; idem, Treasury 
of Responsa (1963), 171-5. 
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BACHARACH, MOSES SAMSON BEN ABRAHAM 
SAMUEL (1607-1670), rabbi and author. Bacharach was 
born in Pohofelice, Moravia, where his father Abraham Sam- 
uel (a prominent scholar in rabbinics and in other fields) was 
then rabbi. His mother Havwvah, the daughter of Isaac Katz, 
son-in-law of R. Judah Loew ben Bezalel of Prague, was also 
distinguished for her learning and even wrote comments on 
Midrash and Targum. At the age of eight, upon the death of 
his father, Bacharach was taken to Prague, where he was edu- 
cated under the tutelage of his two uncles, R. Hayyim and R. 
Naphtali ha-Kohen, both distinguished scholars. In 1627 he 
married a daughter of R. Isaac b. Phoebus, chief rabbi of Mora- 
via. His father-in-law was taken prisoner, and the payment 
of a 10,000 gulden ransom left Moses impoverished, forcing 
him to accept the rabbinate of Hodonin (Moravian Slovakia) 
in 1629. In 1632 he became rabbi and head of the yeshivah at 
Leipnik. He experienced the travails of the Jews in the Thirty- 
Years’ War, to which he gave expression in a selihah which the 
Jewish community of Leipnik recited annually on the 17 of 
Tammuz. Subsequently, on the foundation of a charitable reli- 
gious association (the Barukh she-Amar society), he composed 
a joyous song of thanks for deliverance from danger during 
the war, which was recited every year on Simhat Torah. In 
1650 he was chosen rabbi of the community of Worms - per- 
haps the most influential position in German Jewry. He was in 
that office 20 years until his death. Some of his writings were 
included in the published works of his son, the famed R. Jair 
Hayyim *Bacharach. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Kaufmann, R. Jair Chajjim Bacharach... 
(Ger., 1894), 23-28, 45, 53-54, 129 30; F. Hillel, Leipniker Rabbiner 
(1928), 16-43; A.E. Franklin, Records of Franklin Family (19357) 4, 
45. 
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BACHARACH, NAPHTALI BEN JACOB ELHANAN, 
kabbalist who lived in the first half of the 17‘ century. The 
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discrimination against Jews was intended, any quota system 
prescribing an increased number of minority students without 
increasing the overall number of students meant that qualified 
white students, particularly high achieving Jewish students, 
were not admitted. In the event, many of those admitted under 
quotas did not meet the regular qualifications and the stan- 
dards of higher education had to be lowered. 

In 1978 the United States Supreme Court considered 
the issue of “discrimination in reverse” in the case of Allan 
P. Bakke, a white engineer who claimed the minority admis- 
sions of the University of California Medical School denied 
him his equal rights. The court ruled that the school’s special 
admission program was illegal, though the university could 
consider race as one factor in choosing among applicants for 
admission. Jewish groups favored the ruling, while black and 
Hispanic groups were against it. 


ZIONISM AND ISRAEL. Throughout the 1970s and 1980s 
Israel-related matters held a critical place in American Jew- 
ish life. In 1977 the national conference of the United Jewish 
Appeal was held in Israel for the first time, with the participa- 
tion of some 3,000 American Jewish leaders. Tourism to Israel 
continued at a high level and contact with a new generation of 
young people was fostered through participation in kibbutz 
volunteer programs and study at Israeli universities. Notwith- 
standing Arthur Hertzberg’s statement that Zionism and Israel 
had become the “religion” of American Jewry, immigration to 
Israel actually declined during this decade. When Pinhas *Sa- 
pir, chairman of the Jewish Agency, toured the United States 
in 1974 in order to draw attention to the need for American 
immigrants, he received a lukewarm reception. The figure for 
1970 was 7,658 American Jewish immigrants; by 1975 it had 
fallen to 2,964. 

Occasionally voices were heard suggesting a desire to 
tone down the popular emphasis on the primacy of Israel. In 
1973, for example, Jewish Theological Seminary chancellor 
Gerson D. *Cohen called for an equal partnership between 
the Jews of Israel and the diaspora. “The legitimate place 
of the Jewish people, of Jewish culture and Jewish religion,” 
he asserted, “is not limited to a single geographic location” 
Meanwhile, however, so active politically and economically 
had American Jewry become in its support of Israel that it 
registered from afar every disturbance and challenge to Is- 
rael’s situation. Scarcely a day passed but that the New York 
Times and other major American newspapers, by way of ar- 
ticles, news items, editorials or correspondence, did not con- 
tain information and discussions concerning Israel. At every 
level the engagement of the American Jewish community was 
demonstrated — from meetings of organizational delegations 
with the president, the secretary of state, senators and mem- 
bers of Congress to contacts with local politicians and news 
outlets. Financial aid to Israel, the supply of arms, economic 
aid given to neighboring Arab countries, recognition of the 
Palestine Liberation Organization, diplomatic support for Is- 
rael’s position on the occupied territories and Jerusalem, pos- 
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sible overtures to the Arab states, the involvement of Ameri- 
can business in the Arab boycott of Israel - all drew vigorous 
responses from the American Jewish community. 

Some viewed the flurry of American Jewish Israel-ori- 
ented activity as political maneuvering devoid of substantial 
impact, others as involving unusual danger and genuine op- 
portunity to advance Israel's interests. The Yom Kippur War 
of 1973, which demonstrated the singularity of United States 
as Israel’s chief ally, was recognized in the community as be- 
longing to the latter category. Unremitting preoccupation 
with Israeli concerns brought into prominence the Confer- 
ence of Presidents of Major American Jewish Organizations. 
Thus, in 1974 Secretary of State Henry Kissinger met the lead- 
ers Conference no less than six times within a period of seven 
months. Another instance in this regard was the United Na- 
tions resolution of 1975, condemning Zionism as a form of 
racism, which raised the ire of Jewish groups across the coun- 
try and provoked a storm of organized lobbying activity. The 
American Jewish community responded similarly a year ear- 
lier when pLo chairman Yasser *Arafat was invited to address 
the United Nations General Assembly. 

The general standpoint of the organized American Jew- 
ish community in this period was one of unqualified support 
for Israel’s foreign policy. This was exemplified in an emphatic 
way by Hadassah president Charlotte Jacobson who in 1977 
condemned Jewish personalities who criticized Israeli poli- 
cies publicly because such criticism was used by anti-Israel 
factions to weaken support for Israel. Indeed, notwithstand- 
ing the criticism of groups like the American Council for Ju- 
daism on the one side and the Satmar Hasidim on the other, 
which stood far beyond the American Jewish mainstream, un- 
qualified acceptance of the Israeli point of view was difficult 
to controvert in the atmosphere of deliverance that followed 
Israel’s hard won victories in the Six-Day War of 1967 and 
Yom Kippur War of 1973. The policy of standing firm, based 
on the bargaining power of Israel’s territorial gains, received 
general acceptance among American Jews. But even under the 
shock of the Yom Kippur War, questions began to be raised 
as to the validity of Israel’s policies - particularly with respect 
to the treatment of the Palestinian Arabs and the continued 
occupation of the West Bank, Gaza Strip, Golan Heights, and 
Sinai peninsula — that American Jews were being called upon 
automatically to support. The procedures of the organized 
American Jewish scene, which aimed at maximum publicity 
for lobbying purposes, but provided minimum access for ar- 
riving at community decisions - and the absence of an open 
Jewish press - meant there was no channel for the ventilation 
of these misgivings. 

Against the backdrop of growing leftist Jewish political 
activity on college campuses across the country, including 
open questioning by student leaders of the American Jewish 
establishment and Israeli policy makers, this conflict surfaced 
in 1977 when the venerable Anti-Defamation League attacked 
a small organization known as Breira (Alternative). Estab- 
lished in 1973, the left-leaning Breira obtained considerable 
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press coverage for its views and it was rumored that Nahum 
*Goldmann was helping to finance it. It advocated the creation 
of an independent Palestinian State in the West Bank and the 
Gaza Strip and negotiations with any Palestinian who would 
renounce terrorism and recognize Israel's right to exist. The 
attacks on Breira not only criticized this policy, but impugned 
the motives of its advocates. The Anti-Defamation League 
sought to prevent B'nai B'rith staff members from associat- 
ing with Breira, especially rabbis associated with the *Hillel 
Foundation who were among its supporters on American col- 
lege campuses. Shortly thereafter, Breira disappeared from the 
scene almost as quickly as it had attracted attention, due, it was 
said, to difficulty in raising funds. However, the countercur- 
rent of disquietude it represented did not disappear. 

In 1977 the electoral victory in Israel of the *Likud party, 
led by Menahem Begin, was received by leaders of the Ameri- 
can Jewish community with surprise tinged with consterna- 
tion. The rule of the Labor-led coalition, dominated by the 
elite founders of the Jewish state, had come to be regarded as 
one of the fixities of the Israeli scene, and their Likud oppo- 
nents had been dismissed as extremists in whose hands such 
possibilities of peace as existed between Israel and her neigh- 
bors would be cast away. In short order, most American Jew- 
ish organizations publicly adjusted themselves to Israel's new 
right-wing political order. Begin’s personality contributed to 
the smoothness of the transition. He related well to the rank- 
and-file members of the American Jewish community; his 
stubbornness and pertinacity quickly established his image 
as a fighter for whom no power was too formidable where 
the curtailment of Jewish rights was involved; and within 
six months of his accession to power Anwar *Sadat’s visit to 
Jerusalem demonstrated his capacity for political leadership 
and compromise. 

The news of Sadat’s intention to visit Jerusalem was re- 
ceived by American Jews with elation, and they watched 
closely the diplomatic moves which led to the historic sign- 
ing in 1979 of the Israel-Egypt peace treaty on the White 
House lawn and the three-way handshake of President Jimmy 
Carter, Sadat, and Begin. Meanwhile, one policy move fore- 
shadowed by the Begin government created grave discomfort 
within the American Jewish community. To win the support 
of Israel's Agudat Israel party for support of the peace treaty, 
Begin promised an important extension to the privileges en- 
joyed by Orthodox Jews under Israeli law - namely, that for 
the purposes of the Law of Return only conversions to Juda- 
ism conforming to the requirements of Orthodoxy would be 
recognized. This proposal aroused concern on the part of the 
Reform and Conservative organizations in the United States, 
who promptly met with Begin and dispatched rabbinic del- 
egations to Israel to interview the chief rabbis. No accom- 
modation to the non-Orthodox viewpoint was announced, 
and more urgent matters supervened to delay the taking of 
decisive steps. 

Many elements within the American Jewish community 
felt misgivings over the Begin government's announced policy 
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to expand Jewish settlements in the occupied territories. Since 
1967 successive Labor-led governments had implemented the 
unofficial “Allon Plan, which called for limited Jewish settle- 
ment in the Jordan Rift Valley, Golan Heights, and along the 
borders of the Gaza Strip. The settlements - deemed strategic 
expedients in the absence of a comprehensive peace agree- 
ment with Israel’s Arab neighbors - were intended to secure 
Israel's border and ensure its safety. The Begin government's 
explicit policy of creating a durable Jewish presence through- 
out “Greater Israel” resulted in the establishment of scores of 
new Jewish outposts and communities in the West Bank and 
Gaza Strip. Even as prominent leaders sought privately to per- 
suade Begin to adopt a more moderate policy, others publicly 
voiced their support of Israel's growing “*Peace Now” move- 
ment, which called for an end to Israeli occupation of the ter- 
ritories and recognition of Palestinian Arab rights. 

In the interim, a highly publicized struggle occurred in 
1979 when the organized American Jewish community vig- 
orously opposed the Carter administration's plan to sell $4.8 
billion worth of jet warplanes to Egypt, Saudi Arabia, and 
Israel. In the event, much to the dismay of American Jewish 
leaders and the community’s pro-Israel lobbyists, the United 
States Senate approved the sale. The importance attached to 
the Jewish vote is illustrated by the application of emolients 
in the aftermath of the struggle. Carter and several members 
of his administration telephoned and met American Jewish 
leaders to inform them of Washington's continued support 
for Israel. At the same time expressions of satisfaction were 
heard in Washington that the pro-Israel lobby had sustained 
a defeat. 


HOLOCAUST-RELATED MATTERS. As early as 1949, the Jew- 
ish community had been aware of the presence of Nazi war 
criminals in the United States. However, interest in the subject 
remained generally low until the mid-1970s and the beginning 
of the 1980s. As a result of document research and field investi- 
gations performed by the *Office of Special Investigations, es- 
tablished in 1979 as a special unit within the Criminal Division 
of the United States Justice Department, it was revealed that in 
the years following World War 11 over 1,000 Nazi war crimi- 
nals or collaborators had found refuge in the United States. 
Many were actually brought to the United States through the 
efforts of the State Department, the intelligence branches of 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force, the FBI, and the ci, having 
been recruited to serve as agents and consultants in anti-Com- 
munist operations during the late 1940s and the 1950s. 

By the beginning of 1980, the Office of Special Investi- 
gations had collected documentation on 413 war criminals 
residing in the United States. Among the high profile cases 
prosecuted during this period were Valerian Trifa, a Roma- 
nian, who was expelled by the United States in 1983 and made 
his way to Portugal where he died; Feodor Fedorenko, a Pole, 
who was deported to the Soviet Union in 1984 and executed 
in 1987; Andrija Artukovic, a Croatian, who was extradited 
to Yugoslavia in 1986 and sentenced to death; Karl Linnas, an 
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Estonian, deported to the Soviet Union in April 1987 where 
he died three months later in a hospital; and Ukrainian-born 
John *Demjanjuk, alleged to have been “Ivan the Terrible” of 
Treblinka, who in 1986 was stripped of his naturalized Ameri- 
can citizenship and extradited to Israel to stand trial. 

A major controversy erupted over President Ronald 
Reagan's 1985 visit to the military cemetery in *Bitburg, West 
Germany. The visit was planned to commemorate the 40" an- 
niversary of Nazi Germany’s surrender and to symbolize the 
spirit of reconciliation between the United States and Ger- 
many. The controversy, which provoked an international re- 
sponse, lay in the fact that among the 2,000 dead soldiers in- 
terred were 47 members of the Nazi Waffen ss. Furthermore, 
at the time the president's itinerary was first announced, it 
included no visit to Bergen-Belsen, a nearby concentration 
camp. In spite of growing criticism and pressure, Reagan pro- 
ceeded with his planned visit to the cemetery where he laid 
a wreath. He, however, also visited the site of Bergen-Belsen 
where in his speech he addressed the feelings of Holocaust 
survivors. 

Holocaust Revisionism succeeded in drawing increased 
attention during the 1980s. The most active revisionist orga- 
nization in the United States during this period was the Cali- 
fornia-based Institute for Historical Review (1HR), founded 
in 1978 by Willis Carto, a known antisemite. Other known 
Holocaust revisionists operating in the United States included 
Arthur Butz of Northwestern University, author of The Hoax 
of the Twentieth Century: The Case Against the Presumed Ex- 
termination of European Jewry (1976); David McCalden, a co- 
founder of the 1#R; Bradley Smith, publisher of Prima Facie, 
a racist and antisemitic monthly newsletter; and Charles E. 
Weber of the University of Tulsa and author of The Holocaust: 
120 Questions and Answers (1983). 

One significant response to the pressing need for Holo- 
caust education in the United States was the creation in 1988 
of the bi-annual March of the Living program. The program 
was organized to bring together thousands of American and 
Israeli high school students in a week of workshops and lec- 
tures about the Holocaust, culminating in a procession be- 
ginning at the Auschwitz concentration camp in Poland and 
ending nearly two miles away at the Birkenau crematoria. 
From Poland, participants flew to Israel in time to celebrate 
Israel Independence Day. The march recreated the first steps 
of the infamous Forced March of January 1945 toward Ger- 
many of 60,000 Jews who were still alive near the end of the 
war, of whom only some 6,000 survived. The results of social 
scientific surveys of Jewish teenagers who participated in the 
March of the Living indicated that by the 1990s the program 
was having a strong positive effect on all markers related to 
Jewish identity and identification with Judaism and Israel. 


SOVIET AND ETHIOPIAN JEWRY. An historic demonstration 
on behalf of Soviet Jewry was held in Washington, pD.c., dur- 
ing the first week of December 1987. This mass rally, co-spon- 
sored by some 50 national Jewish organizations and 300 local 
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Jewish federations from throughout North America, brought 
over 200,000 demonstrators together on the eve of the Rea- 
gan-Gorbachev summit. It also marked a rare display in or- 
ganizational unity. The Soviet Jewry movement in the United 
States had been split for years between the more moderate Na- 
tional Conference on Soviet Jewry, on the one hand, and the 
more confrontational Union of Councils for Soviet Jews and 
the Student Struggle for Soviet Jewry on the other. 

With the advent of glasnost in the late 1980s, Soviet Jew- 
ish emigration figures soon began to climb. The American 
Jewish community now found itself confronted by two major 
issues, one ideological, but with very pragmatic implications, 
the other material. As the emigration of Soviet Jews continued, 
the American Jewish community found itself in a confronta- 
tion with the State of Israel over the émigrés’ destination. The 
United States was willing to accept a fixed number of Soviet 
Jewish immigrants as refugees and was by far the émigrés’ 
most popular destination. But Israel argued that its willing- 
ness to accept unconditionally all emigrating Soviet Jews be- 
lied their refugee status. Israel wanted cooperating authorities 
to direct virtually all emigrating Soviet Jews to its shores. Dur- 
ing the first year of the Soviet Union’s more liberal emigration 
policy, the monthly dropout rate, a figure that referred to those 
Soviet Jewish emigrants who changed their destination from 
Israel to another country (usually the United States) while in 
transit, often reached over 90 percent. 

Most American Jews supported the policy of “freedom of 
choice.” The Union of Councils for Soviet Jews and the Student 
Struggle for Soviet Jewry criticized Israeli pressure on Ameri- 
can Jewish organizations and the United States. The National 
Conference on Soviet Jewry and other major Jewish organi- 
zations, while upholding the principle of “freedom of choice,” 
accepted a dual track compromise whereby the large backlog 
of Jews already holding Israeli visas would emigrate to Israel 
through Romania, while those as yet without visas and seek- 
ing to emigrate to the United States would have to apply for 
an American visa in Moscow. 

The number of Soviet Jews who applied for and received 
exit visas grew significantly. In September 1988, as a result of 
the new dimensions of Soviet Jewish emigration, the United 
States became more selective in awarding refugee status to 
applicants. This status was now meted out on a more selec- 
tive basis, so that by August 1989, nearly one quarter of all ap- 
plicants for U.S. immigrant visas were being refused. In July 
1989 the United States announced that its immigration budget 
for Eastern European refugees was exhausted and temporar- 
ily stopped processing visa applications for the thousands of 
Soviet Jews who were by now languishing in transit centers 
in Ladispoli, near Rome, and in Vienna. 

In the fall, following negotiations with American Jewish 
groups, the administration of President George H.W. Bush an- 
nounced that it was fixing a new annual immigration quota 
for Soviet Jews at 43,000 with priority extended to those with 
immediate, or first degree, family members already residing 
in the United States. It was also allocating $75 million to re- 
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settlement programs. As a result of this new policy, which also 
involved closing down the transit centers and requiring appli- 
cants to apply for immigrant visas in Moscow, the majority of 
Soviet émigrés gave up trying to seek entry to the United States. 
Even with the new, more stringent quota on Soviet Jewish im- 
migration, the American Jewish community was faced with 
the huge task of resettling tens of thousands of new arrivals. 
In the last quarter of 1989, some 18,000 Soviet Jews arrived in 
the United States. The funds set aside by the American govern- 
ment for total Soviet resettlement were insufficient. In order to 
insure that the Soviet Jews coming to the United States were 
provided with all the means and opportunities for successful 
resettlement, defined to mean their material resettlement as 
well as their religious, cultural, and educational integration 
into the Jewish community, the Council of Jewish Federations 
(cyF) and the United Jewish Appeal (uya) launched a $75 mil- 
lion voluntary campaign called “Passage to Freedom,’ but its 
national goal was never reached. By the end of the year, only 
about two-fifths of the money had been collected. 

The combination of stricter American immigration laws 
and the difficulties involved in resettling Soviet Jews locally 
gradually influenced American Jewish leadership to heed the 
government of Israel's calls for receiving the bulk of émigrés. 
In 1990 the uya and cyF announced “Operation Exodus,” a 
$420 million campaign, whose goal was to bring directly to 
Israel and resettle the overwhelming majority of Soviet Jews 
seeking to emigrate. Operation Exodus was a financial suc- 
cess and 95 percent of the goal was reached within ten months, 
the majority pledged by the biggest givers in the largest Jew- 
ish communities. “Exodus 11,’ the worldwide campaign in 
1991 to raise an additional $1.3 billion, was launched when 
the number of Soviet Jews coming to Israel turned out to be 
more than double the original estimate. From the results of 
the Exodus 11 campaign, it became clear that the desire of 
American Jewry lay in assisting the emigrating Soviet Jews 
to resettle in Israel. 

By the end of 1990 it was reported that over 181,000 Jews 
had left the Soviet Union. In response to this new situation, 
President George H.W. Bush, in December 1990, waived key 
agricultural restrictions of the Jackson-Vanik Amendment, 
which since 1974 stood as a symbol of American Jewish oppo- 
sition to the Soviet Union's disregard for human rights. 

American Jews played an active role in bringing Ethio- 
pian Jewry to Israel. The major airlifts in 1984-85 and 1991 were 
largely made possible by behind-the-scenes diplomacy by the 
United States government and through funds raised by the 
American Jewish community. The American Association for 
Ethiopian Jews was established in 1969 and the North Ameri- 
can Conference on Ethiopian Jewry in 1982. The objectives of 
these activist groups included raising the awareness of Jews 
and the world to the condition of the Jews of Ethiopia and vis- 
iting Jewish communities in Ethiopia to demonstrate solidar- 
ity and to provide material assistance. The subsequent cost of 
resettling the Ethiopian Jews in Israel was absorbed into the 
United Jewish Appeal’s Operation Exodus campaign. 
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These humanitarian activities on behalf of Soviet and 
Ethiopian Jews were representative of the efforts by Ameri- 
can Jews on behalf of distressed Jewish communities world- 
wide. The International Coalition for the Revival of the Jews 
of Yemen, based in New York, was established in 1989 to of- 
fer assistance to Yemen's remaining Jews. The Syrian Jewish 
community of Brooklyn continued its own efforts to secure 
the emigration of kinsmen remaining in the Jewish centers of 
Damascus, Aleppo, and Qamishli. Other organizations, such 
as the American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, contin- 
ued their contacts with these communities or remained other- 
wise involved on their behalf throughout the 1990s. 


The Contemporary Period, 1980s to 2000s 

THE FUTURE OF AMERICAN JEWRY. American Jewish life 
in the decades spanning the 20' and 21° centuries has been 
marked by a high degree of self-awareness, economic success, 
political engagement, institutional innovation, and globaliza- 
tion. Responding to a variety of social, cultural, and political 
changes and challenges, both internally and externally, the 
organized American Jewish community continues to display 
a remarkable capacity for adaptability and elasticity within 
an ever-changing and dynamic American setting. Even so, 
American Jewry’s belief in pluralism and the promise of a free 
and open Western society has over time become intertwined 
with deep concern about the community’s ultimate survival, 
its cultural vitality, and its ability to sustain itself into the fu- 
ture. All of the statistical data gathered since the start of the 
1980s points to the Jewish community's heightened American- 
ization and a general weakening and diminution of its tribal 
identity. The astonishing success of Jewish life in the Ameri- 
can setting, an experience without precedent in modern his- 
tory, is in many ways a mixed blessing. Absent the binding 
forces of history that have sustained Jewish life in a variety of 
settings — namely, religious faith, antisemitism, ethnic cohe- 
sion derived from a shared immigrant past, or the social and 
political activism characteristic of American Jews in the 20% 
century - what will be the glue that holds American Jewish 
life together in the 21° century? Arthur *Hertzberg, a rabbi, 
scholar, and veteran observer of American Jewish scene, has 
argued “the essential crisis of the American Jewish commu- 
nity” stems from the fact that “it has essentially defined its Jew- 
ish experience without classic texts.” Given the community’s 
general affluence, he proposes: 


The American Jewish community is capable of deciding to cre- 
ate a network of elite boarding schools and day schools which 
would educate many more, perhaps even most, of the Ameri- 
can Jewish young. It is at least conceivable that American Jews 
might decide that activism and togetherness are running down 
as forces of cohesion and as sources of meaning. It is conceivable 
that American Jews might decide that they cannot be the only 
Jewish community in all of history in which Jewish learning is 
not a prerequisite for Jewish belonging and Jewish leadership. 


Many analysts, scholars, and communal leaders share Hertz- 
berg’s perspective and concur with his diagnosis of the crisis 
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facing contemporary American Jewish society. To this end, the 
organized Jewish community has in recent decades generated 
billions of dollars to support Jewish community centers, edu- 
cational and communal training programs, highly subsidized 
Israel trips for high school and college students, and various 
academic and experiential models aimed at infusing future 
generations of American Jews with meaningful and substan- 
tive content. A handful of Jewish philanthropists led by Edgar 
M. *Bronfman, Sr., Charles and Andrea Bronfman, Harold 
Grinspoon, Ronald *Lauder, Felix Posen, Lynn and Charles 
*Schusterman, and Michael and Judy *Steinhardt have been 
especially influential in this dynamic and evolving project. 

An alternate assessment, one decidedly more optimis- 
tic about the trajectory of the American Jewish experience 
in toto, has been offered by Jacob Rader *Marcus, the dean of 
American Jewish historians. “Most frequently the future is but 
an extension of the past,’ Marcus wrote in 1996. “Throughout 
the 19" century amateur prophets suggested that the Jew [in 
the United States] had no future. They were wrong...” Taking 
a long view of history, Marcus further argued: 


Jewry in the twenty-first century will not experience substan- 
tial growth. Intermarriages eventuate in loss for the Jewish body 
politic, but then numbers are not really important: in the first 
quarter of the 20" century German Jewry counted but some 
600,000 souls, yet it exercised spiritual hegemony over world 
Jewry, some 15,000,000 strong. From all indications - statisti- 
cal surveys made in the 1990s - American Jewry is surviving 
and prospering in an open society. Jews are Jewish because they 
prefer to remain Jewish; they are blending Americanism and 
Jewishness. Because of the fusion of these two cultures they are 
content, if not happy; they strive to become enlightened human 
beings. For them, patently, the United States is still “the land of 
unlimited opportunity.” 


As the positions staked out by Hertzberg and Marcus illus- 
trate, observers of American Jewish life in the contemporary 
period have engaged in an escalating debate over whether the 
proverbial glass is half full or half empty. This highly complex 
and sensitive issue, which in the 1990s quickly assumed the 
catchphrase “Jewish continuity,” continues to dominate the 
board rooms, meetings, and conferences of a wide variety of 
American Jewish organizations, groups, and academics. Crit- 
ics point to an unprecedented rise in the rate of intermarriage, 
an ominously low Jewish birth rate, the migration of younger 
professionals away from Jewish population centers, increas- 
ing Jewish cultural illiteracy, and the rise of anti-Zionism and 
militant Palestinian nationalism. Viewed from this perspec- 
tive, it indeed appears that American Jewish communal life 
is fractured and its future is in jeopardy. On the other hand, 
optimists see a Jewish community that is the most materially 
secure in history, fully integrated into the surrounding soci- 
ety, and well represented in all branches of American science, 
art, academia, government, and commerce. 


DEMOGRAPHY AND POPULATION. ‘The study of the con- 
temporary American Jewish scene has benefited enormously 
in the last quarter of the 20 century from a veritable cot- 
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tage industry of demographic analysis based at leading 
universities in the United States and Israel. In general, this 
effort is sponsored by the major Jewish communal agencies 
and philanthropies. Though not without controversy, the stud- 
ies have nonetheless become central to the work of a wide 
variety of professionals, communal leaders, policy analysts, 
and scholars. Demographic, social, and attitudinal data 
gathered throughout 1980s and 1990s in several national sur- 
veys have had a profound impact on organized American 
Jewry’s countrywide agenda and the implications of such 
studies for future of the community as a whole are consid- 
erable. 

The generally accepted figure for the number of Jews 
in the United States in the present era varies between an es- 
timated 5.5 million “core” Jewish population and approxi- 
mately 6 million, making it the largest Jewish community in 
the world. (The global Jewish population is estimated to be ap- 
proximately 13 million.) A 1993 report issued by Israel's Minis- 
try of Education determined that while the largest concentra- 
tion of Jews continues to reside in the Northeast (43.5 percent), 
the trend in population movement during the 1980s and 1990s 
continued to be away from the Northeast and Midwest (11.3 
percent) to the South (21.8 percent) and West (23.4 percent). 
By comparison, in 1970 the National Jewish Population Sur- 
vey had found 64 percent of the Jewish population living in 
the Northeast, 17 percent in the Midwest, and only 19 percent, 
combined, in the South and West. Other demographic studies 
produced in this period also noted the greater distribution of 
American Jews among smaller urban areas than in the past. 
The migration was characterized by Jews who had moved from 
the largest Northeastern and Midwestern cities, such as New 
York, Philadelphia and Boston, to smaller urban areas in the 
South and West such as Atlanta and Phoenix. As a result, the 
Jewish population in the New York metropolitan area had de- 
creased since mid-century from about 2.6 million to 2.2 mil- 
lion. Likewise, Chicago Jewish population decreased from 
378,000 to about 250,000. By the mid-1980s the Jewish com- 
munities of Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, and 
St. Louis had all declined. By the 1980s there were six Jewish 
communities west of the Rocky Mountains whose populations 
had grown to over 100,000. Consequently, Los Angeles, with 
an estimated 604,000 Jews became the second largest Jewish 
community in the United States, followed by Miami/Ft. Lau- 
derdale metropolitan region, with an estimated 367,000 Jews. 
The historian Deborah Dash Moore has examined this phe- 
nomenon and concludes: 


In many ways, the Jewish worlds of Los Angeles and Miami 
and other Sunbelt cities can be seen as the offspring of the large 
urban Jewish settlements of New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
and Boston, and of the more modest communities of such cities 
as Omaha, Milwaukee, Cleveland, and Detroit. As Jewish New 
York, Chicago, and Philadelphia represent continuity with a 
European past because they were created by immigrants from 
cities and towns of Eastern Europe, so Jewish Miami and Los 
Angeles are the creations of the Midwestern and northeastern 
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cities, representing continuity with an American past. Ameri- 
can Jews produced in the postwar era a second generation of 
cities, offspring of the first generation. 


The findings of the National Jewish Population Survey in 1990 
bear out Moore's assessment. The survey demonstrates that 
between 1985 and 1990, some 700,000 respondents, or 23.5 
percent of the American Jewish population had migrated to 
at least one new out of state residence. Many of the migrants 
sought a residential area that included or was in proximity 
to a synagogue, Jewish school, or a Jewish community cen- 
ter. However, nothing comparable to the highly concentrated 
Jewish neighborhoods or post-World War 11 suburbs were 
being recreated. 

With respect to income, the aforementioned 1993 Israeli 
Ministry of Education study indicated that some 35 percent 
of American Jews were reported to have earned more than 
$40,000 a year, compared to only 17 percent of the general 
American population. About 40 percent of the United States’ 
400 richest families were reported to be Jewish. The study 
also revealed that more than half of the American Jewish 
population under the age of 65 had graduated college, while 
some 85 percent of young Jews were active in higher educa- 
tion programs, either as students, teacher or researchers. At 
the other end of the economic spectrum were American Jews 
living below the poverty line. In the 1980s it was estimated 
that approximately 250,000 Jews in New York City were liv- 
ing on annual incomes of less than $3,500. In Chicago, where 
the estimated number of poor Jews was thought to be around 
35,000, the Jewish Federation during the mid-1980s created 
Project Ezra, an umbrella project that coordinated the skills 
and resources of its various agencies. The majority of the Jew- 
ish poor were elderly. 

“The High Cost of Jewish Living,” a report commis- 
sioned by the American Jewish Committee, examined the 
costs of an active Jewish lifestyle in the 1990s. It estimated 
that a family of four would have to spend between $18,000 
and $25,000 in order to pay for enrollment in a Jewish day 
school, retain synagogue and Jewish community center mem- 
bership, cover the cost of a Jewish summer camp or travel to 
Israel, and make respectable charitable donations to various 
Jewish philanthropic causes. Other expenses, such as kosher 
food, regular Sabbath and holiday observance, dues to one or 
more additional organizations, the purchase of Jewish books 
and a subscription to one or more Jewish magazines, neces- 
sitate “an annual income of $80,000 to $125,000, depending 
on the region of the country.” 

A 2001 Census of United States Synagogues sponsored 
by the United Jewish Communities (the umbrella organiza- 
tion formed in 1999 by the Council of Jewish Federations, the 
United Jewish Appeal, and the United Israel Appeal) revealed 
that at the close of the century American Jews remained a 
primarily urban population. “A remarkably high 50 percent 
of American Jews live in the top three metropolitan areas,’ it 
concluded, “and 94 percent in the top 50. Their synagogues are 
almost as concentrated, with 43 percent in the top three metro 
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areas and 82 percent in the top 50.” The study also suggested 
“Orthodox synagogues are highly overrepresented relative to 
the Orthodox population.” 

The 2001 study pointed to 11 regions which sustained 
communities with Jewish populations of over a hundred 
thousand: New York-Northern New Jersey-Long Island 
(2,051,000); Los Angeles-Riverside-Orange County (668,000); 
Miami-Ft. Lauderdale (331,00); Philadelphia-Wilmington-At- 
lantic City (285,000); Chicago-Gary-Kenosha (265,000); Bos- 
ton-Worcester-Lawrence (254,000); San Francisco-Oakland- 
San Jose (218,000); West Palm Beach-Boca Raton (167,000); 
Baltimore (106,000); and Detroit-Ann Arbor (103,000). The 
study also identified eight regions with Jewish communities of 
over 50,000 inhabitants: Cleveland-Akron (86,000); Atlanta 
(86,000); Las Vegas (75,000); San Diego (70,000); Denver- 
Boulder-Greeley (67,000); Phoenix-Mesa (60,000); St. Louis 
(54,500); and Dallas-Ft. Worth (50,000). There are currently 
(2001) five regions with Jewish communities of over 40,000 
inhabitants (Houston-Galveston-Brazoria; Tampa-St. Peters- 
burg-Clearwater, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Pittsburgh, and Se- 
attle-Tacoma-Bremerton); nine with Jewish communities of 
over 20,000 inhabitants (Hartford, Portland-Salem, Cincin- 
nati, Rochester, Columbus, Sacramento-Yolo, Milwaukee- 
Racine, Orlando, and Tucson); 12 regions with Jewish com- 
munities ranging from 10,000 to 19,000 inhabitants; and five 
regions with greater than 8,000 Jewish inhabitants. In all, 
some 5,806,500 Jews (82.5 percent of the total American Jew- 
ish population) resides in the top 50 metropolitan areas in the 
country. Meanwhile, approximately 348,500 Jews (or roughly 
17.5 percent) reside elsewhere in the United States. 


CHANGES IN AMERICAN JEWISH IDENTITY. Notwithstand- 
ing the wealth of data collected in the past 30 years, the re- 
sults of various surveys offered analysts, at best, an imperfect 
picture of the American Jewish scene. The difficulty associ- 
ated with measuring ethnic identification reflects, at least in 
part, the ambiguity of the surveys themselves. For example, 
synagogue affiliation or membership, a standard survey item, 
did not necessarily accurately reflect a respondent's attitude 
toward matters of religious observance. Nor was it at all cer- 
tain that useful assessments could be made on the basis of 
tabulating behaviors such as attendance at Sabbath services, 
participation in a Passover seder, or the observance of dietary 
laws, since such practices meant different things to different 
respondents. The complexity in this regard is illustrated by the 
following figures, which compare responses to five religious 
observance survey items that appeared in national surveys un- 
dertaken in 1981 and 1990: (1) attend a Passover seder — 1981, 
77%3 1990, 86%; (2) light Hanukkah candles — 1981, 67%, 1990, 
77%; (3) belong to a synagogue — 1981, 51%, 1990, 41%; (4) light 
Sabbath candles — 1981, 22%, 1990, 44%; (5) maintain dietary 
laws — 1981, 15%, 1990, 17%. At best, the data show that, in 
general, infrequently practiced activities were more likely to 
be adhered to than those involving more regular participa- 
tion. 
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Global measures of Jewish identification, a concept even 
more abstract than religious observance, were also evaluated 
in such surveys. The following comparison of three standard 
survey items suggests certain trends, namely: (1) most/all 
friends are Jewish — 1981, 61%; 1990, 45%; (2) contribute to 
ujA/Federation — 1981, 49%, 1990, 45%; (3) have visited Israel — 
1981, 37%, 1990, 31%. Although these items do not define the 
parameters of Jewish identity, it is significant that responses 
to all of these items in the 1990 survey had fallen to below 50 
percent. Results such as these, combined with additional in- 
formation from the National Jewish Population Survey of 1990, 
which indicated that only 28 percent of all intermarried cou- 
ples were raising their children as Jews and over 70 percent 
were raising their children with no religion or as Christians, 
intensified expressions of pessimism. Another important trend 
that came into view by the beginning of the 1980s was that the 
postponement of marriage, high geographic mobility, a prefer- 
ence for small families, and a growing divorce rate, traits that 
typified the American middleclass, were now all becoming 
characteristic of American Jewish life. Indeed, a major find- 
ing of the National Jewish Population Survey of 1990 was that 
only 17 percent of all households containing a “core Jew” (a 
born Jew or a convert) reflected the stereotyped nuclear fam- 
ily consisting of two Jewish parents and children. Thus, the 
“alternative household,’ referring variously to a single parent 
household, a non-married, including same sex couple rais- 
ing children, a couple that has chosen to remain childless, or 
a remarried couple raising the offspring of previous marriages 
together as siblings, was becoming more normative as Ameri- 
can Jews continued marrying later, divorcing more frequently, 
and having fewer children. 

The National Jewish Population Survey of 1990, the most 
comprehensive study of American Jewry undertaken since 
1970, revealed not only that one-third of all American Jews 
were married to non-Jews, but among those who had mar- 
ried since 1985, the intermarriage rate had reached an un- 
precedented 52 percent. The National Jewish Population Sur- 
vey study also reported that the American Jewish community 
had lost more members (210,000) through conversion than it 
had gained (185,000). Additional findings of the study, includ- 
ing an increasing divorce rate, greater geographic dispersion, 
decreasing ritual observance, minimal Jewish education, in- 
frequent synagogue attendance, decreasing formal affiliation 
among college students and adults, and a decline in Jewish 
charitable giving, pointed to the further erosion of Jewish 
communal life. However, for most people it was the revela- 
tion regarding high intermarriage rates and low fertility rates 
that raised the fear of group extinction. 

As speculation abounded about the future size of the Jew- 
ish community, “assimilationists” argued that the American 
Jewish community could soon lose the ability to biologically 
replace itself. To counter these fears “transformationalists” 
asserted that American Jewish women were openly follow- 
ing the trend of American women in general, who were reg- 
istering a sharp increase in marriage and fertility between the 
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ages 30-39. This, they argued, combined with an appreciable 
number of converts to Judaism, would contribute to the sta- 
bilization and subsequent growth of the Jewish population, 
assuming the American Jewish community maintained the 
minimum replacement average of 2.1 children per couple. 

Such concerns about the future of American Jewish life 
did not dissipate in any appreciable way in the ensuing de- 
cade. Furthermore, studies like Charles E. Silberman’s A Cer- 
tain People: American Jews and Their Lives Today (1985), Jack 
Wertheimer’s A People Divided: Judaism in Contemporary 
America (1993) and Samuel G. Freedman’s Jew vs. Jew: The 
Struggle for the Soul of American Jewry (2000) garnered con- 
siderable public and scholarly attention and helped to define 
and sharpen the parameters of the discussion about the future 
of American Jewry. After nearly three decades of systematic 
study and examination by social scientists, communal lead- 
ers, and policy makers, the chances for Jewish survival in the 
shape of ongoing acculturation resulted in a vigorous debate 
between two camps. The “transformationalists,’ as the first 
group became known, posited that American Jews were not 
abandoning Judaism, Jewish identity, and Jewish commu- 
nal life, but were instead transforming the concepts associ- 
ated with Jewish practice and afhliation. They tended to view 
American Judaism and the American Jewish community as 
being inclusive rather than exclusive in responding to the chal- 
lenges of modernity. By contrast, the “assimilationists” inter- 
preted contemporary trends as signifying an ongoing process 
of assimilation, i.e., the eventual integration beyond recogni- 
tion of Jews into the general society, a process which, assum- 
ing similar ongoing social and economic conditions, they felt 
was likely to continue. 

Among the most cited indicators of this process by ana- 
lysts and scholars was the rate of intermarriage. By the start 
of the 1980s the national rate of intermarriage, estimated at 
roughly 30 percent, was becoming a serious concern within 
the organized American Jewish community. Studies showed 
that intermarriage was more common both among younger 
Jews marrying for the first time and among divorcees who had 
married for a second or third time. A Council of Jewish Fed- 
erations/North American Jewish Data Bank report indicated 
that for the years 1982-87 the percentage of intermarriage 
among American Jews was 14 percent for first marriages and 
40 percent for second marriages. In all studies on the subject, 
a significant difference was found between men and women 
in every age group with Jewish men constantly demonstrat- 
ing a higher rate of intermarriage. 

Concern over the high rate of intermarriage was com- 
pounded by evidence of the growing number of Jews who 
had either never married or had not begun a family by the 
time they had reached their mid-thirties. A 1983 survey of 
American Jews by the American Jewish Year Book estimated 
that 38 percent of the adult Jewish population of the United 
States was single. Twenty-one percent reported never hav- 
ing been married. The growing phenomenon of single Jews 
served as an impetus for the proliferation of Jewish dating 
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services throughout the country. The venerable tradition of 
Jewish matchmaking was transformed during the 1980s and 
1990s into a nationwide industry. Some services, established 
mainly in large urban areas, were operated on a private com- 
mercial basis. Others were run under the non-profit auspices 
of community agencies such as B'nai B'rith, the Jewish Com- 
munity Centers, or a local synagogue. With the boom in inter- 
net usage, several Jewish dating services went on-line, where 
they became highly popular and accessible to Jewish singles 
across the country. 

Coupled with gender, denomination was also found to 
play a role among Jews who had intermarried. While stud- 
ies showed the intermarriage rate among Orthodox Jews to 
be negligible, the estimated intermarriage rate among Con- 
servative Jews is about 10 percent and among Reform Jews it 
is roughly 30 percent. As pointed out by the American Jew- 
ish Identity Survey of 2001, those calling themselves secular 
Jews, humanist Jews, or “just Jews,” had the highest rate of 
all groups, with an intermarriage rate of over 50 percent. The 
findings also indicated that the longer a Jewish family had 
been in America, the greater the chance that the youngest 
generation of that family would intermarry. 

Another manifestation of such trends was the dimi- 
nution in strength of several venerable American Jewish 
organizations. With the notable exception of traditionalist 
Orthodoxy, the synagogue movements and most of the na- 
tional Jewish organizations suffered a considerable decline 
in membership. Zionist organizations that 50 years earlier 
boasted tens of thousands and even hundreds of thousands of 
members saw their memberships virtually erode and vanish. 
This did not necessarily mean that American Jews had be- 
come less concerned about Zionism and Israel, but rather that 
fewer American Jews found it necessary to join a Zionist 
organizations when they could just as easily express their 
loyalty to the Zionist cause through contributions to their 
local Jewish Federations, Israel Bonds, voting for political 
candidates who support Israel, Israeli tourism, alternative 
charitable groups like the New Israel Fund, and, in some in- 
stances, even urging their children and grandchildren to set- 
tle in Israel. 

Another indication of increasing acculturation was the 
growth in the number of reported cases of Jews involved in 
gambling, alcoholism, drug abuse, and domestic violence, 
such as incest and rape. The rise in public awareness to these 
problems could be attributed either to a true increase in the 
number of incidents or more assiduous documentation by 
professionals and community officials. Estimates were that 
between five and ten percent of American Jews could be clas- 
sified as alcoholics. A smaller percent suffered from drug ad- 
diction. The origins of these problems appeared to be unre- 
lated to background, profession, or position in the community. 
As the seriousness of alcohol and drug addiction within the 
Jewish community became better appreciated, Jewish support 
groups were established as an alternative to the Christian-ori- 
ented Alcoholics Anonymous. 
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Cases of domestic violence in the Jewish community, al- 
though relatively atypical, became reported more frequently. 
In 1988 B’nai Brith women began sponsoring events in chap- 
ters across the country geared toward heightening awareness 
of domestic violence within the Jewish community. The chap- 
ters also sponsored the establishment of kosher safe-houses 
for women in different parts of the country. Meanwhile, so- 
cial workers reported the tendency of some rabbis to dismiss 
reports of domestic violence in their congregations because 
of the difficulty they had conceptualizing this phenomenon 
within a Jewish household. Nationally, the problem was es- 
timated to affect from one-quarter to one-third of the com- 
munity. Reported incidents involved physical, emotional, and 
sexual abuse as well as neglect of spouses, children, and older 
parents. Until the 1980s little was written about the occur- 
rence of incest among Jewish families. As a result of greater 
openness and support for victims, the reporting of incidents 
became more frequent. Instances involving Jewish families 
were found to be without any relationship to socio-economic 
or denominational background. 

A critical point in social and demographic analysis was 
reached with the publication of the results of the National 
Jewish Population Survey of 2000-01, which emphasized that 
“a continuing low Jewish fertility rate, the consequent aging 
in population composition, and continuing erosion in the 
willingness to identify with Judaism among the younger age 
groups [was] apparently [leading] to a significantly lower total 
core population size” of American Jews. Such findings were 
generally corroborated by the independent American Jewish 
Identity Survey, sponsored by the Posen Foundation and pub- 
lished in 2001 by the Center for Cultural Judaism. But the lat- 
ter also went further than any previous study in its assessment 
of non-religious forms of American Jewish life. In fact, it de- 
termined that roughly half of the American Jewish population 
self-identified as “secular” in its orientation. “America’s Jews 
are divided, perhaps as never before,’ the report explained, 
“over a question that would surprise most other Americans 
who are not familiar with the Jewish heritage or the Jewish 
community in any way. That question is, quite simply: “Who is 
Jewish?’ At a more subtle level, the questions asked are, “What 
does ‘Jewish’ mean?’ and “Who gets to decide?’ or ‘How are 
those who call themselves ‘Jewish’ or are labeled as such by 
others signify that identity or social status to themselves and 
others?’” Deploying the “dispassionate tools of modern social 
science, the American Jewish Identity Survey analyzed these 
questions on the basis of a data set comprising a broad spec- 
trum of individuals “who describe[d] themselves as Jewish 
when asked about their religious adherence or who might be 
reasonably labeled as Jewish by virtue of their family origins.” 
In the final analysis, the survey produced the following pro- 
file of American Jewry: 

¢ Nearly 4% of America’s 105 million residential households 
have at least one member who is Jewish by religion or is of 
Jewish parentage or upbringing or considers himself/her- 
self Jewish. 
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¢ The number of such households has increased since 1990 
from about 3.2 million to about 3.9 million. 
« The number of persons living in a household that has at least 
one member who is Jewish by religion or parentage or up- 
bringing or considers himself/herself Jewish has increased 
since 1990 from about 8 million to nearly 10 million. 
About 5.5 million American adults are Jewish by religion or 
of Jewish parentage or upbringing or consider themselves 
Jewish. 
About 3.6 million American adults (or just 65% of the 5.5 
million total) have a Jewish mother. 
More than 1.5 million American adults have only one Jew- 
ish parent. 
The number of persons who regard themselves as Jewish 
by religion or say they are of Jewish parentage or upbring- 
ing but have no religion (the “core Jewish” population) has 
declined from about 5.5 million in 1990 to about 5.3 million 
in 2001. 
The number of persons who are either currently Jewish or 
of Jewish origins has increased from about 6.8 million in 
1990 to nearly 7.7 million in 2001. 
The majority (73%) of America’s adults who are Jewish by 
religion or of Jewish parentage or upbringing but say they 
have no religion believe that God exists. But nearly half of 
this population regards itself as secular or somewhat secu- 
lar in outlook. 
About one million American households report affiliation 
with a Jewish congregation (synagogue, temple, or an in- 
dependent havurah). That number represents an increase 
of some 15% over the 880,000 households reporting con- 
gregational affiliation in 1990. 
About 44% of America’s adults who are Jewish by religion 
or say they are of Jewish parentage or upbringing report 
membership in a Jewish congregation (synagogue, temple, 
or an independent havurah). 
The Reform branch of Judaism is the largest in terms of 
the number of adult adherents: about 1.1 million or 30% 
of America’s Jewish-by-religion adults or adults of Jewish 
parentage or upbringing identify with it. 
The other branches of Judaism in size order are Conserva- 
tive Judaism with about 940,000 adult adherents (24% of 
the total), Orthodox Judaism with about 300,000 adult ad- 
herents (8% of the total), Secular Humanist Judaism with 
about 40,000 adherents, and Reconstructionist Judaism 
with about 35,000 adherents (about 1% each). 
Nearly one million American adults who are Jewish by 
religion or are of Jewish parentage or upbringing but say 
they have no religion are affiliated with some noncongre- 
gational Jewish community organization such as a Jewish 
community center or a Jewish fraternal organization. 
Nearly a third of America’s adults who are Jewish by reli- 
gion or say they are of Jewish parentage or upbringing but 
have no religion have visited Israel. That figure represents 
a modest increase from the roughly 28% reporting visit- 
ing Israel in 1990. 
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¢ Nearly 60% of adults who are Jewish by religion are mar- 
ried; of those who report being of Jewish parentage or up- 
bringing but of no religion, just 45% are married. More of 
the latter group is likely to be separated or divorced or liv- 
ing in a non-marital couple relationship (cohabiting). 

Of all adults married since 1990, who say they are Jewish 
by religion or of Jewish parentage or upbringing, just 40% 
are married to a spouse who is also of Jewish origins; 51% 
are married to a spouse who is not of Jewish origins and 
an additional 9% are married to a spouse who is a convert 
to Judaism. 

Of all cohabiting adults who say they are Jewish by religion 
or of Jewish parentage or upbringing, 81% are living with a 
partner who is not of Jewish origins. 


While observers and scholars of American Jewish society 
widely agree on the veracity of the American Jewish Identity 
Survey, there is considerable debate about the implications of 
its findings. It remains for different quarters of the organized 
American Jewish scene to come to terms with the trends un- 
derscored by the survey and develop policies that address the 
American Jewish community’s short- and long-range needs. 
In the final analysis, although it is impossible to predict the 
future, a general observation drawn from an overview of 
American Jewry’s past makes clear at least the general con- 
tours of future American Jewish policy: Rooted in a histori- 
cal context shaped by a unique and open liberal environment, 
the American Jewish community's future very much depends 
upon its ongoing capacity for innovation, inclusion, and plu- 
ralism even as it faces new challenges and seeks new ways for 
strengthening the bonds of Jewish communal life. 


RELIGION. The polarization of American Judaism’s denomi- 
national groups became a major communal issue at the turn 
of the 20 and 21° centuries. A chief reason was that by the 
1980s Orthodoxy in America had undergone a process of 
completely unanticipated revitalization. Its growth resulted 
in greater resources, new and bigger institutions, and subse- 
quently more influence and greater assertiveness within the 
wider Jewish community. American Orthodoxy’s new confi- 
dence was bolstered by its ties to the Orthodox establishment 
in the State of Israel. Traditional American Orthodoxy, in 
contrast to the modern, or moderate, Orthodoxy associated 
with New York's *Yeshiva University, was openly committed 
to reinstituting the type of religious Jewish community life 
that had flourished in Europe until the eve of World War 11. 
Its leaders reviled American society's emphasis on individu- 
alism and pluralism. They recognized as legitimate only their 
own interpretation of Judaism, which was based on the strict 
rigid interpretation of halakhah. 

The historic 1983 decision by the Reform movement's 
Central Conference of American Rabbis to accept the child 
of a Jewish father and non-Jewish mother as Jewish without 
need of conversion; its religious outreach program to fami- 
lies of mixed religions or the unchurched; the decision by the 
Jewish Theological Seminary in 1983 to ordain Conservative 
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dates of his birth and death are unknown. Bacharach was 
born in Frankfurt, but also spent some years in Poland with 
the kabbalists before he returned to his home town, and in 
1648 he published his comprehensive book Emek ha-Melekh 
(“The King’s Valley”), one of the most important kabbalistic 
works. The book contains a wide and systematic presentation 
of theology according to the Lurianic Kabbalah. It was based 
on many authorities, but relied mainly on Israel *Sarug’s ver- 
sion presented in his book Limmudei Azilut (1897), which 
Bacharach included almost in its entirety into his own book 
with hardly an acknowledgment of the fact. Bacharach’s claims 
that he brought back the sources of Luria’s Kabbalah with him 
from Erez Israel, where he supposedly lived for some time, do 
not deserve credit. He also accused Joseph Solomon *Delme- 
digo who he claimed had been his pupil, of transcribing kab- 
balistic manuscripts which were in Bacharach’s possession, 
and then publishing them, with noticeable distortions, in 
his books Taalumot Hokhmah (1629) and Novelot Hokhmah 
(1631). However, the contrary seems much more likely; that 
it was Bacharach who culled from Delmedigos work as well 
as from many other sources without acknowledging them. 
While Delmedigo’s interest lay in the abstract philosophical 
aspect of Kabbalah, which he attempted to explain to himself, 
Bacharach appears as an enthusiastic and fanatical kabbalist, 
with a special flair for the mystical and non-philosophical 
traits of Kabbalah - in Isaac Luria’s Kabbalah as well as in the 
Kabbalah of the early kabbalists. This accounts for the strong 
emphasis given to such elements as the doctrine of the Sitra 
Ahra (“Other Side” — the Evil) and demonology. He wove the 
old kabbalistic themes together with the later ones in an elab- 
orately detailed style. Without referring to Sarug, who is his 
most important source, Bacharach claims to derive his teach- 
ings from the books of Hayyim *Vital, although important 
chapters of his doctrine, such as his version of the doctrine 
of Zimzum (“Withdrawal”) and all it entails, are completely 
foreign to Vital’s writings. The merger of both these traditions 
characterizes this book, written with talent and clarity. Bacha- 
rach also borrowed liberally from certain parts of the book 
Shefa Tal by R. Shabbetai Sheftel *Horowitz (1612). His style 
is pervaded by messianic tension. The book Emek ha-Melekh 
had a great impact on the development of the late Kabbalah. It 
was widely recognized as an authoritative source on the doc- 
trine of Isaac Luria and kabbalists from many countries, espe- 
cially Ashkenazim, the great Habad Hasidim, and the school 
of the Gaon *Elijah b. Solomon Zalman of Vilna, quoted him 
extensively. His influence is also noticeable in Shabbatean lit- 
erature, in Moses Hayyim *Luzzatto's system of Kabbalah, and 
in the book Kelah [138] Pithei Hokhmah. On the other hand, 
strong criticism of the book was soon expressed. Already in 
1655, Hayyim ha-Kohen of Aleppo, a disciple of Hayyim Vital, 
in the introduction to his book Mekor Hayyim (1655), pro- 
tested against Bacharach’s claim of being the true interpreter 
of Luria’s doctrine. The protests of Benjamin ha-Levi in his 
approbation to Zot Hukkat ha-Torah by Abraham *Hazkuni 
(1659), and of the preacher Berechiah Berach, in his introduc- 
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tion to Zera Berakh (2"4 part, 1662), against misrepresentations 
of Luria’s Kabbalah were also intended for Bacharach. Moses 
*Hagiz says in Shever Poshe’im (1714) that Emek ha-Melekh is 
called Emek ha-Bakha (“Valley of Weeping”). Isaiah Bassan 
complains to M.H. Luzzatto about the numerous translations 
of chapters from Emek ha-Melekh in Latin referring to the 
Kabbalah Denudata by *Knorr von Rosenroth “which were 
among the important causes of prolonging our exile” (Iggerot 
Shadal, 29). H.J.D. *Azulai also wrote: “I have heard that no 
genuine writings got into his (Bacharach’s) hands... there- 
fore the initiated refrain from reading either it or the Novelot 
Hokhmah? In Emek ha-Melekh there is a reference to many 
other books by Bacharach concerning aspects of the kabbal- 
ist doctrine. Of these only a part of the Gan ha-Melekh on the 
Zohar is extant in an Oxford manuscript. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, 2 (1852), 114 no. 406; G. Scholem, in: 
KS, 30 (1954/55), 413; Scholem, Shabbetai Zevi, 54-56; M. Horovitz, 
Frankfurter Rabbinen, 2 (1883), 41-45. 
[Gershom Scholem] 


BACHAUER, GINA (1913-1976), Greek born pianist of Aus- 
trian and Italian parentage. Bachauer studied at the Athens 
Conservatory under Woldemar Freeman. She then went to 
Paris, where she took lessons with Cortot. Between 1933 and 
1935 she received lessons from Rachmaninoff in France and 
Switzerland. Her French solo début took place in the Salle 
Chopin, Paris, in 1929, and she first played in England in 1932. 
In 1933 she won the medal of honor at an international piano 
competition in Vienna, and in the 1930s played concertos with 
the Paris Symphony Orchestra conducted by Monteux and 
the Athens Symphony Orchestra under Mitropoulos. During 
World War 11 she lived in Alexandria and played numerous 
concerts for the Allied forces in the Middle East. In 1946 she 
made her début at the Albert Hall, playing Grieg’s Piano Con- 
certo with the New London Orchestra under Alec Sherman, 
who became her second husband in 1951. After her New York 
début in 1950 she received unanimous acclaim from the critics 
and her career was assured. She toured in the U.S. and Israel. 
Her unusually wide repertoire ranges from Mozart to Stravin- 
sky. In both standard and modern works, she displayed impec- 
cable taste. Her flair, grand style, big line, and exciting vigor 
are put to best use in big virtuoso works. Among her record- 
ings are concertos by Beethoven, Brahms, Chopin, and Grieg, 
as well as solo works by Debussy. After her death in Athens, a 
Gina Bachauer International Piano Competition was founded. 
The Bachauer Archive at Brigham Young University preserves 
diaries, scores, and recordings from her distinguished career. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online; MGq’; Baker’s Biographical 
Dictionary (1997); W. Graham. Gina Bachauer: A Pianist’s Odyssey 

(1999). 
[Naama Ramot (2"4 ed.) 


BACHE, U5. family of investment bankers and art collectors. 


BACHE, JULES SEMON (1862-1944) was born in New York. Af- 
ter some years with his father’s trading firm he became a ca- 
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women rabbis; and the announcement in 1987 to graduate 
women as Conservative cantors all served to exacerbate exist- 
ing tensions within American Judaism. Although united with 
Reform Judaism over the legitimacy of religious pluralism, the 
Conservative movement's understanding of halakhah forced it 
to reject the Reform position on patrilineal descent. The deci- 
sion by the Reform movement to recognize patrilineal descent 
was so controversial as to prompt the appearance in 1985 of 
Alexander Shapiro, president of the Conservative Rabbinical 
Assembly, before the Central Conference of American Rab- 
bis. Addressing his Reform colleagues, Shapiro cautioned that 
“if patrilinealism remains in place, then Conservative rabbis 
might have to question the Jewish status of someone from a 
sister movement,’ resulting in “a cleavage in Jewish life which 
would threaten the survival of the Jewish people” 

Orthodox leaders were also outspoken on this issue. 
Haskel *Lookstein, a moderate Orthodox spokesman and 
president of the New York Board of Rabbis, characterized 
Reform’s adoption of patrilineal descent as “a wedge... that 
fosters polarization, anger, resentment, bitterness, and divi- 
siveness.” Traditional Orthodox leaders went further and de- 
nounced what they viewed as the continuing erosion of Jew- 
ish life in America. In 1986 America’s Agudat Israel and its 
Council of Torah Sages attacked Reform and Conservative 
Judaism, refusing to sanction any form of dialogue with any 
of its representatives. 

The ongoing ferment within Conservative Judaism over 
the flexibility of Jewish law, especially controversy over the 
status of women, led to a major ideological fracture. In 1984 
a breakaway organization calling itself the Union for Tradi- 
tional Judaism (uTJ) succeeded in drawing rabbis and lay peo- 
ple who were disgruntled over the Rabbinical Assembly's 1983 
decision to ordain women rabbis. In 1992 the uTJ incorporated 
the approximately 100 rabbis belonging to the Fellowship of 
Traditional Orthodox Rabbis. The latter group constituted the 
more liberal wing of the Orthodox rabbinate concerned about 
the growing strength and influence of its more right-wing ele- 
ments. By the mid-1990s the uty had grown to include some 
8,000 families and approximately 350 rabbis. 

The increasing polarization between Orthodoxy’s mod- 
ern and sectarian streams beset communities throughout the 
United States and was both ideological and pragmatic. Mod- 
ern Orthodoxy defended the legitimacy of combining the 
ethos of contemporary society and traditional Judaism. The 
more conservative, sectarian Orthodox, generally referred to 
as the “ultra-Orthodox,” rejected this approach, preferring to 
minimize communication and social interaction with those 
outside their own groups. By the early 1990s, traditional Or- 
thodox circles came to dominate Orthodox community life. 
Among younger Jews in particular, the religious stringencies 
associated with traditional Orthodoxy became more nor- 
mative. 

In the early 1990s the Chabad-Lubavitch Hasidim, based 
in the Crown Heights neighborhood of Brooklyn, received 
considerable media attention following the physical inca- 
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pacitation of their leader Menachem Mendel Schneersohn. 
Lubavitch openly split between those who believed Schneer- 
sohn had the potential to be the messiah and those who were 
certain he had already been anointed. As Schneersohn’s physi- 
cal condition continued to deteriorate, a power struggle en- 
sued over the control of the worldwide Lubavitch empire. 
Schneersohn’s death in 1994 left Chabad-Lubavitch Hasidim 
all over the world stunned and uncertain. His New York fu- 
neral was attended by tens of thousands of Hasidim and 
other admirers, including dignitaries from the United States 
and abroad. 

Although the majority of American Jews shunned for- 
mal synagogue affiliation in the 1980s and 1990s, some sought 
religious expression in alternative settings. In 1992 the Recon- 
structionist movement, a branch of Conservative Judaism es- 
tablished in 1934 by Mordecai M. *Kaplan, claimed about 2 
percent of American Jews and some 70 congregations. In 1994 
the American Jewish Year Book called Seek My Face, Speak My 
Name by Arthur *Green, president of the Reconstructionist 
Rabbinical College, “the first serious attempt to arrive at a con- 
temporary understanding of Judaism based not on rational- 
ism, ethics, or halakhah, but on the Jewish mystical tradition.” 
Green's personal interest in mysticism permeated the Recon- 
structionist movement. This paralleled the interest in mysti- 
cism and New Age philosophies expressed by many young 
Jewish adults. Though inconsistent with Kaplan's rational phil- 
osophical approach, Green's orientation reflected the move- 
ment’s incorporation of current social and cultural trends. 

While many “New Age” Jews turned to Reconstruction- 
ism for spiritual fulfillment, others opted for community- 
based havurot (Jewish fellowships). These groups, which 
spread throughout the country in the 1980s and 1990s, func- 
tioned either independently of or in association with a syna- 
gogue. Though not always spiritual or even prayer-focused 
(some centered on text study, politics, culture, or Jewish cui- 
sine), havurot represented the informal and intimate Jewish 
community experience thought to be lacking in most estab- 
lished synagogues. Still other Jewish seekers after spirituality 
cultivated an interest in Jewish meditation. In 1993 the Jewish 
Telegraphic Agency reported that “for many meditators who 
were estranged from the Jewish community and traditional 
practices, and who have little Jewish education, contempla- 
tion has provided a port of re-entry.’ Among centers of prac- 
tice were the Jewish Meditation Circle of Manhattan, the 
School of Traditional Jewish Meditation in Los Angeles, and 
a mountaintop retreat center located some 40 miles northwest 
of Boulder, Colorado. 

In some cases, Jewish meditation served as a bridge back 
to Jewish practice for many Jews who had been involved with 
cults. Although the actual number of Jews in cults was not 
known, it was estimated that as many as 70 percent of partici- 
pants in Buddhist and Hindu groups in North America were 
Jews. Among the cults in which Jews were believed to be dis- 
proportionately represented were Sun Myung Moon's Unifica- 
tion Church (Moonies), Hare Krishna, the Oregon-based fol- 
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lowers of Bhagwan Shree Rajneesh, Synanon, and Scientology. 
Contemporary observers attributed the latter phenomenon to 
(1) the openness of liberal minded Jews to alternative politi- 
cal and theological ideas; (2) the strong presence of Jews on 
college and university campuses where cults invested heavily 
in recruitment; and (3) the difficulty many young Jews had 
in forming independent adult identities as a result of coming 
from nurturing and secure families. 


WOMEN. Surveying the dynamic role of women in American 
Jewish life and the impact of Jewish feminism on the American 
scene, the scholar Sylvia Barack Fishman offered the following 
perspective on the period under investigation: 


Remembering that women comprise, after all, at least one-half 
of the Jewish people, it seems appropriate for Jewish survival- 
ists of all denominations to reconsider the validity of feminist 
goals case by case and to search for constructive ways in which 
to reconcile Jewish feminism with the goals of Jewish survival. It 
is hard to imagine what communal good could be served by ad- 
hering to an automatic anti-feminist stance. On the other hand, 
it seems appropriate for Jewish feminists, to the extent that they 
are serious about Jewish survival, to weigh carefully the reper- 
cussions of proposed changes and to consider their responsibil- 
ity to the community as a whole. Indeed, it is one of the achieve- 
ments of American Jewish feminism that women are now ina 
position to examine these issues - and to make choices. 


Of particular note in this period was the greater role of women 
in almost every area of communal leadership. In 1986 Peggy 
*Tishman became head of New York City’s United Jewish Ap- 
peal-Federation, the largest in the country, while Shoshana 
*Cardin became chair of the Council of Jewish Federations 
and Welfare Funds. In general, however, Jewish women profes- 
sionals working for the Jewish community found themselves 
victims of the “glass ceiling” phenomenon. At a Women’s Eco- 
nomic Summit convened in 1993 by the National Jewish Com- 
munity Relations Advisory Council and the American Jewish 
Congress, a number of speakers suggested that Jewish com- 
munal agencies should begin addressing women’s economic 
inequity by evaluating their own hiring, promotion, pay and 
benefits patterns and policies. 

Ina survey of 42 national Jewish agencies, including the 
American Jewish Congress, the Council of Jewish Federa- 
tions, the Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society, and the Jewish Tele- 
graphic Agency, it was discovered that 37 were run by men. 
Similarly, out of the 157 Jewish federations with paid profes- 
sional leadership, the 30 run by women executive directors 
were almost all small or mid-size. Only the Jewish Federation 
of Hartford, Connecticut, one of 23 federations categorized as 
larger intermediate-size, was directed by a woman. In spite of 
the fact the 60 percent of employees at federations were fe- 
male, none of the 18 largest federations employed a woman as 
executive director. A separate Council of Jewish Federations 
survey revealed that about one-third of the campaign direc- 
tors in large and intermediate-size federations were women. 
While entry-level positions in Jewish federations offered equal 
remuneration to men and women, senior-level female staff 
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earned between 67 and 92 percent of what men in comparable 
positions were earning; 80 percent of the respondents to an 
internal survey of senior professional women at federations 
cited the “old boys” network as the primary factor behind hir- 
ing and advancement discrimination. 

In a parallel vein, although the Reconstructionist, Re- 
form, and Conservative synagogue movements opened the 
doors of their respective seminaries to growing numbers of 
women, this did not mean that women in these streams of Ju- 
daism were free of harassment and sexism. The results of a sur- 
vey conducted in 1992 by the American Jewish Congress re- 
vealed that 73 percent of the 142 women rabbis who responded 
claimed to have been sexually harassed by congregants and 
other rabbis; 54 percent claimed to have experienced sexual 
discrimination consisting of denial of equal pay, benefits, or 
differential treatment in hiring, firing or job responsibilities. 
The women reported that only one in five of the synagogues, 
organizations or institutions at which they worked maintained 
a sexual discrimination policy. 

Even as traditional and mainstream Orthodoxy remained 
firmly opposed to the notion of women rabbis, a few voices 
from within the movement called for dialogue on the issue. 
The most vociferous advocate in this regard was author and 
community leader Blu Greenberg, who pointed out the exten- 
sive learning and erudition among American Jewish women, 
which, if they were men, would qualify them for Orthodox 
rabbinical ordination. “I believe the ordination of Orthodox 
women is close at hand,’ she wrote in 1993. “The cumulative 
impact - of a critical mass of students of Talmud and hala- 
khah, a plethora of rising-star teachers, the support of edu- 
cational institutions and the presence of respected women 
rabbis in the liberal denominations - will be to transform 
the expectations of Orthodox women. This will be a power- 
ful agent for change.’ To this end, womens’ tefillah (prayer) 
groups were organized in a number of Jewish communities 
in the United States. The groups followed an Orthodox prayer 
service, without men, that included a full Torah reading. In 
1993 over a hundred women from around the country met in 
New York for the third Women’s Tefillah Conference. 

Additionally, Jewish women continued to play signifi- 
cant and visible roles in wider American society. A striking 
example in this regard is the case of the scientist Gertrude B. 
*Elion, who in 1988 won the Nobel Prize in medicine. The 
daughter of Polish and Lithuanian immigrants and descended 
from a line of distinguished rabbis, Elion’s family immigrated 
to the United States before World War 1. She graduated in 1937 
from Hunter College in New York City, but was rejected by 
fifteen graduate school programs and research institutes ow- 
ing to discrimination against women in the sciences in the 
1940s and 1950s. After working as an unpaid lab assistant in 
order to acquire further research experience, she was hired 
by a pharmaceuticals company to work with nucleic acids. 
Her pathbreaking medical research led to the discovery of the 
drug, azathioprine, used to facilitate kidney transplants and 
treat rheumatoid arthritis, and the development of thiogua- 
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nine and mercaptopurine, which is used in chemotherapy to 
treat children with leukemia. Her name is attached to some 
23 honorary degrees and 45 patents, including a drug that can 
be used to treat chicken pox, genital herpes, encephalitis, and 
shingles. By the time of her death in 1999, she was regarded 
as one of America’s most eminent scientist. 


HOMOSEXUALITY. Homosexuality drew increased commu- 
nal attention during this period as the different denominations 
either proclaimed or debated their official position on the sub- 
ject. The position of Orthodoxy remained that such activity 
under any circumstances constituted, as stated in the Torah, a 
moral abomination. Abstinence in combination with therapy 
or medication was the only prescribed treatment. Nonethe- 
less, by the end of the 1980s approximately 20 gay and lesbian 
congregations existed around the country. 

In 1990 the Reform movement’s Central Conference of 
American Rabbis endorsed a resolution accepting the view 
that “all rabbis, regardless of sexual orientation, be accorded 
the opportunity to fulfill the sacred vocation which they have 
chosen...” and that “all Jews are religiously equal regardless 
of their sexual orientation.” Although the Reform rabbinate 
officially accepted homosexuality, including homosexual rab- 
bis, it continued to affirm heterosexual relations as the ideal. 
This sent something of a mixed message, not only to Reform 
congregants, but also to the movement's clergy. As a conse- 
quence, some gay rabbinical students chose not to reveal their 
sexual orientation. Likewise, homosexual pulpit rabbis were 
confronted with the dilemma of “coming out” with the sup- 
port of their colleagues while possibly offending their con- 
gregations. 

It was the Reconstructionist movement that went the far- 
thest in embracing homosexuality. In 1992 the Federation of 
Reconstructionist Congregations and Havurot issued a formal 
statement calling for an end to all distinctions between het- 
erosexuals and homosexuals in Jewish life. Homosexual Jews, 
of both genders, were welcomed into the Reconstructionist 
rabbinate. The Reconstructionist position was that since ho- 
mosexuality is a fundamental component of an individual's 
psychological makeup and not subject to change, it was nat- 
ural and acceptable in the eyes of God. Same-sex relation- 
ships were considered as holy as those between a man and a 
woman and could, in the same manner, comprise a legitimate 
and stable Jewish family. To solemnize these relationships, Re- 
constructionist clergy performed “commitment” ceremonies. 
The Reconstructionists encouraged gay and lesbian Jews to 
develop their own rituals, to celebrate their own special life- 
cycle events, and to introduce the stories of gay and lesbian 
Jews into Jewish history. 

Participants at the 1992 annual meeting of the Conser- 
vative movement's Rabbinical Assembly voted to allow their 
colleagues to be employed by gay and lesbian congregations. 
In addition, a commission was created to study human sexu- 
ality and to develop a Conservative perspective on the issue. 
That same year, the Jewish National Fund (jNF) and the World 
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Congress of Gay and Lesbian Jewish Organizations resolved 
a dispute that had been ongoing for 13 years. The JNF agreed 
to affixing a plaque bearing the words “Fourth International 
Congress of Gay and Lesbian Jews” at Lahav in southern Israel. 
Members of this organization had planted a 3,000 tree forest 
at the site in 1979. 

The May 1993 New York City Israel Day Parade was 
clouded by the controversy over the request for formal partici- 
pation by Manhattan’s Beth Simchat Torah, the nation’s larg- 
est gay and lesbian synagogue. The main opponents were the 
heads of Orthodox primary and high school yeshivot whose 
pupils traditionally comprised at least half of the parade’s 
marchers. The schools’ principals would not allow their stu- 
dents to participate if the gay synagogue marched as an iden- 
tifiable unit, reasoning this would sanction its legitimacy. 
In spite of protracted negotiations over a compromise for- 
mula, none was found and the parade’s sponsor, the Ameri- 
can Zionist Youth Foundation, excluded the gay synagogue 
from the event. 


PHILANTHROPY AND COMMUNAL ORGANIZATION. Dur- 
ing the 1980s and 1990s, there developed a complex web of 
regional agencies and institutions. The swift expansion of lo- 
cal bureaus of Jewish education, Jewish day schools and yeshi- 
vot, and the growing number of departments and programs of 
Jewish studies in colleges and universities across the country 
underscored a deepening commitment to matters of Jewish 
education and scholarship. In addition, the Jewish Welfare 
Board became the national umbrella group for the Jewish 
community center movement, providing guidance, person- 
nel and other resources to the growing number of commu- 
nity centers, many of which expanded to include adult edu- 
cation programs, summer camps, Israel trips, and elaborate 
health clubs as well as other services of a recreational nature. 
In short, regional Jewish communities became, in many re- 
spects, autonomous. They no longer necessarily looked to New 
York or Chicago for leadership, but now set their own agen- 
das and turned to local Jewish agencies, philanthropists, and 
scholars for support and guidance. A parallel phenomenon 
was the diminished role of volunteers and increased impor- 
tance of permanent professionals in most organizations and 
philanthropic agencies. 

The remarkable successes of American Jewish philan- 
thropy in this period underscore the extent to which commu- 
nity affairs revolved around campaigns for charitable funds. 
By far, the Council of Jewish Federations, the United Jew- 
ish Appeal, and the United Israel Appeal - brought together 
in 1999 under the banner of the “United Jewish Communi- 
ties” - was the single most effective vehicle for collecting funds 
for a variety of institutions, local, national, and overseas. In 
1980 the United Jewish Appeal reported pledges amounting 
to $528 million; cash collected amounted to $301 million. Of 
this sum $245 million went to the United Israel Appeal. The 
United Jewish Appeal’s Israel Emergency Fund, originally 
launched in 1967 in response to the Six-Day War, in 1970 re- 
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ceived pledges amounting to $124 million, in addition to cash 
receipts of $180 million for its regular campaign. Again a crisis 
in the Middle East had its effect on the level of American Jew- 
ish giving. Following the outbreak in 1973 of the Yom Kippur 
War, the United Jewish Appeal results for 1974 (including the 
Israel Emergency Fund) rose to $481 million. In the 1980s and 
1990s, the national trend was toward a decrease in the propor- 
tion sent to Israel. Thus, in 1983 national United Jewish Appeal 
received approximately 48 percent of the combined federa- 
tion campaign, domestic needs received 29 percent, and the 
remaining 23 percent went to other overseas causes. By com- 
parison, in 1991 the national United Jewish Appeal received 
40 percent, 36 percent was retained for local agencies, and 24 
percent was allocated overseas. 

The Chronicle of Philanthropy ranked the United Jew- 
ish Appeal first in fundraising contributions in 1992, “more 
than any other non-profit organization.” The $668.1 million 
reported was not based on total income because government 
grants and other earning (such as income from endowments 
and investments) were not included. The death of billionaire 
Baltimorian Harry *Weinberg in 1991 resulted in the larg- 
est Jewish-oriented foundation in the world. With assets of 
$762.8 million, it ranked as the 22" largest foundation in the 
United States. A quarter of its annual grants were reserved 
for Jewish groups, another 25 percent for non-Jewish causes, 
and the remaining 50 percent was not earmarked for any par- 
ticular group. 

Fund raising efforts for Israel outside the United Jewish 
Appeal or the Federation structure are also noteworthy. Sales 
of State of Israel Bonds in the United States which, when in- 
augurated in 1951 amounted to $52 million, reached $175 mil- 
lion in 1970, $295 million in 1978, and in excess of $350 mil- 
lion in 1981. By 2000 the leadership of Israel Bonds reported 
that over $20 billion in investment capital for the development 
of every aspect of Israel’s economic infrastructure had been 
raised in the previous 50 years. 

Further solidifying its role as the “central address of the 
Jewish community” during these years, the United Jewish 
Communities proved its ability to respond to various emer- 
gencies and natural disasters. At the turn of the 20" cen- 
tury, the organization developed a close working relationship 
with the Federal Emergency Management Agency (FEMA), 
the American Red Cross, the Salvation Army, and other aid 
groups. Together with these agencies, it provided hundreds of 
millions of dollars in emergency relief to communities in the 
Miami area devastated by Hurricane Andrew in 1992, to the 
victims of the earthquake that shook Los Angeles in 1994, to 
the families of victims killed in the Al Qaeda terrorist attack 
of September 11, 2001, and to the communities of Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Texas, Alabama, and Florida devastated in 2005 
by Hurricanes Katrina, Rita, and Wilma. While a sizable quo- 
tient of these monies specifically targeted Jewish communal 
needs, substantial sums were also raised for general rescue and 
relief purposes. Nonetheless, critics charged the United Jewish 
Communities - which by this period had a combined income 
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of $2.2 billion - with exploiting crises affecting American so- 
ciety and the Jewish people in order to meet the organization's 
predetermined fundraising goals and solidify its centralized 
control of community resources. Allegations of impropriety 
were also raised concerning the United Jewish Communities’ 
dependency upon political consensus as well as the generous 
salaries and benefits enjoyed by high-ranking Jewish Federa- 
tion executives, especially some who earned six-figure salaries 
akin to America's leading corporate executives. 

Parallel to the framework of the organized Jewish com- 
munity, American Jews generally continued to be active on 
behalf of a wide variety of social, political, and philanthropic 
causes that exceeded the orbit of the community’s specifically 
Jewish interests, including considerable grassroots support for 
the civil rights of homosexuals, assistance for the victims of the 
AIDS virus and support for medical research to find a cure for 
the disease, abortion rights, the struggle against apartheid in 
South Africa and militant regimes around the globe, the nu- 
clear freeze movement, protecting the environment, the femi- 
nist movement, support for the homeless, and putting an end 
to worldwide poverty and hunger. While many Jews comfort- 
ably opted for membership in social and humanitarian orga- 
nizations at large, others felt the need to establish alternative 
organizations comprised solely of Jewish membership since 
they viewed their commitment to these causes as an expres- 
sion of their Jewish identity. Specific examples of the latter 
included the Jewish Fund for Justice, which provided grants 
to fight poverty in America; the American Jewish World Ser- 
vice, which funded environmental development programs in 
the Third World; Mazon: A Jewish Response to Hunger, which 
supported anti-hunger programs among Jews and non-Jews in 
the United States and abroad; the National Jewish arps Proj- 
ect, an educational body created to raise the consciousness of 
Jewish communal leaders and organizations about the aips 
virus; the Jewish Fund for Justice, which disbursed money to 
both Jewish and non-Jewish housing and community revital- 
ization projects; the Shefa Fund, which supported projects re- 
lated to social and economic justice, the impact of gender and 
the arts; and the New Israel Fund, which disbursed money to 
a wide range of programs in Israel dedicated to social change, 
including civil rights, women’s rights, and Israeli-Palestinian 
coexistence. Together these groups raised hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. 

American Jewish commitment to the commonweal was 
also exemplified by the Jewish Volunteer Corps (Jvc), which 
sent Jewish professionals to assist in developing countries. 
The Jvc, established in 1993, grew out of the American Jewish 
World Service, another worldwide relief organization operat- 
ing under private Jewish auspices. Like the more established 
American Jewish World Service, the vc dedicated itself ex- 
clusively to providing grass-roots level assistance to non-Jews 
in Third World countries. Participants were trained and dis- 
patched for up to six months to remote areas of Nepal, Mex- 
ico, Zimbabwe, Tanzania, Senegal, Bangladesh and Honduras, 
as well as other countries. Modeled on the American Peace 
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Corps, Jvc volunteers were assigned to agricultural projects, 
rural medical clinics, nutritional programs, small business 
development schemes, environmental preservation and soil 
conservation efforts, and basic literacy programs. 

By contrast, mainstream Jewish organizations suffered a 
serious decline in membership during this period. B’nai Brith, 
the oldest national Jewish membership organization in the 
United States, saw its membership drop from a post-World 
War 11 era high of some 200,000 in the 1960s to about 136,000 
in the 1980s and then to under 100,000 in the 1990s. With an 
accumulated deficit of over $4 million, a largely middle-class 
and working-class membership whose average age was in the 
mid-6os, and a membership shrinking at an average rate of 9 
percent a year, B'nai Brith president Kent E. Schiner acknowl- 
edged in 1995 that the fraternal order had become “irrelevant 
to a new generation of successful, more assimilated Jews with 
no need or desire for their own private club” Likewise, the 
growing involvement of professional Jewish women in the 
workplace during this period made it more difficult for orga- 
nizations like Amit, Hadassah, the National Council for Jewish 
Women, orT, and Naamat usa (formerly Pioneer Women), 
to recruit new members. As noted previously, the synagogue 
movements were also threatened by steadily declining mem- 
bership and all studies pointed to the inescapable conclusion 
that in this period the majority of third- and fourth-genera- 
tion American Jews were even less likely to join a congrega- 
tion than their parents or grandparents. 

A handful of national Jewish organizations experienced 
significant growth and development in the 1990s. The most 
successful was the Los Angeles-based *Simon Wiesenthal 
Center. By the end of 1992, it reported approximately 385,000 
contributors, an annual budget of about $12 million, and a 
professional staff of 100. Another organization which grew in 
popularity toward the end of this era was American Friends 
of Peace Now (renamed Americans for Peace Now in 1989). 
Throughout most of the 1980s, American Friends of Peace 
Now was on the margins of American Jewish life, but its 
credibility was firmly established with the ascendancy of the 
Labor-led coalition government in Israel after the 1992 elec- 
tion. It reported 10,000 members divided among 21 chapters 
throughout the United States, and was accepted for member- 
ship in the Conference of Presidents of Major American Jew- 
ish Organizations. 

Both as individuals and through the auspices of vari- 
ous organizations, American Jews continued to play a role in 
causes beyond the borders of the Jewish community. Some 
national Jewish organizations increased their Middle East 
activities. In 1992, for example, American Jewish Congress 
leaders made an unprecedented trip to Saudi Arabia for talks 
with King Fahd and senior Saudi officials. That same year, the 
American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee (JDC) was 
asked by the United States government to assist in the distri- 
bution of aid in the new republics of the Commonwealth of 
Independent States. This included an agreement that the ypc 
signed with the U.S. Department of Agriculture to distribute 
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$7 million worth of food. The escalating inter-communal tur- 
moil in Bosnia-Herzegovina took on special significance for 
many American Jews who reacted with alarm to reports of 
“ethnic cleansing” by Serbian troops. Television news cover- 
age of skeletal figures languishing in Serbian prisoner-of-war 
and concentration camps evoked painful memories of the Ho- 
locaust. Against this backdrop, all the major American Jewish 
organizations adopted the cause of the former Yugoslavia. The 
JDC organized the rescue in 1993 of some 350 Jewish, Muslim, 
Serbian, and Croatian refugees under siege in Sarajevo. Such 
philanthropic and humanitarian activity continued unabated 
over the course of the decade. In 1999-2000 the JDC spear- 
headed a concerted effort by several leading American Jew- 
ish groups, including the American Jewish Committee, the 
American Jewish World Service, the Hebrew Immigrant Aid 
Society, ORT, and the Simon Wiesenthal Center in Los An- 
geles, to provide assistance to hundreds of thousands of Kos- 
ovar refugees who fled to Albania and Macedonia following 
the NATO air strikes. In this period, the ypc also raised over 
$500,000 for the victims of the calamitous earthquake that 
struck Turkey. 


EDUCATION AND CULTURE. At the midpoint of the period 
under review, the 1990 National Jewish Population Survey re- 
ported that 3,350,000 of those surveyed were estimated to have 
received some form of Jewish education at some point in their 
lives. Even so, fewer women than men were the recipients of 
formal Jewish education. The survey also reported the median 
years of Jewish education for this age group to have been 6.2 
for males and 4.6 for females. 

Jewish education was not restricted to formal classroom 
education. Particular effort was devoted to developing and 
marketing “the Israel experience.” Research confirmed that 
“the short-term summer-time Israel experience very often 
profoundly influences how youngsters relate to Israel and to 
their Jewishness.” At the General Assembly in 1993, the CRB 
(Charles R. Bronfman) Foundation of Montreal announced an 
“Israel experience” incentive program. The foundation would 
commit one dollar towards sponsoring the participation of a 
Jewish youth in one of many Israel experience programs for 
every three dollars contributed by a local Jewish federation 
and other community resources. Its objective was to make a 
trip to Israel affordable to every Jewish North American high 
school student so that by the turn of the century 50,000 Jewish 
teenagers would visit Israel each year. (In fact, in 2006 the pro- 
gram reported a total of over 100,000 participants.) As con- 
ceived, the Israel Experience was intended to complement, if 
not replace, the more conventional American Jewish summer 
camp experience. Over the years the latter had a demonstrable 
positive effect on the Jewish identity of youth. 

In spite of the availability of adult or continuing Jew- 
ish education classes in synagogues, community centers, and 
Jewish community colleges around the country, outside of 
the Orthodox community Jewish education remained pri- 
marily a part-time activity associated with Jewish childhood. 
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The quality of American Jewish education varied greatly from 
one communal context to the next. An attempt to improve the 
quality of Jewish education nationally came in 1981 when the 
Federation movement established the Jewish Education Ser- 
vice of North America (JESNA). JESNA was founded “to im- 
prove the quality and strengthen the impact of Jewish educa- 
tion by providing leadership and a broad range of services and 
informational resources locally, throughout North America, 
and in relationships with Israeli and world educational insti- 
tutions.” Despite such efforts, there was a clear impression by 
the end of the decade that Jewish education as a nationwide 
communal enterprise was not succeeding. 

In an attempt to remedy this situation, a private, interde- 
nominational and non-partisan body consisting of noted Jew- 
ish educators and top philanthropists calling itself the Com- 
mission of Jewish Education in North America was created 
in 1988. Unofficially it was known as the Mandel Commis- 
sion, having been spearheaded by Jewish community leader 
and philanthropist Morton L. Mandel of Cleveland. In 1990 
the commission produced a major report, “A Time to Act,” 
which analyzed the condition of Jewish education in North 
America and offered a concrete plan of action whose goal was 
to “significantly improve the effectiveness of Jewish education 
(within) a coalition of community institutions, supplemented 
with continental institutions and resources.” 

The question of state aid to parochial schools continued 
to divide the American Jewish community. It was long axi- 
omatic for the major Jewish organizations to uphold the strict 
separation of church and state, thus precluding anything in the 
nature of state support, but in the 1976 American presidential 
election the Orthodox community made it clear that it would 
welcome government subsidies to its Jewish day schools. As 
the debate intensified in the 1990s over the place of Jewish day 
schools in the American setting, an increasing number of or- 
ganizations, agencies, and communal leaders acceded to the 
agenda set out by the Mandel commission. In 1999, the Jewish 
Educational Service of North America (JESNA), a branch of 
the United Jewish Communities whose stated goal is “to make 
engaging, inspiring, high quality Jewish education available 
to every Jew in North America,” announced that “No Jewish 
family that desires to send its children to a Jewish day school 
should be prevented from doing so due to financial reasons.” 
As part of this ideological trend and in response to growth of 
the Jewish day school movement countrywide, many major 
metropolitan Jewish Federations increased the size of their al- 
locations to local Jewish day schools. Notwithstanding mixed 
assessments over the effectiveness of many of these schools, 
the day school movement continued to spread while supple- 
mentary afternoon and Sunday schools declined in impor- 
tance everywhere. In 2000, a study released by the Avi Chai 
Foundation revealed that the number of students enrolled 
in Jewish day schools had in fact risen by 25,000 since 1990, 
reaching a nationwide total of approximately 185,000. This 
figure cut across all denominational categories and included 
student enrollments in hundreds of Orthodox schools, more 
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than 70 Conservative movement-sponsored schools (e.g., Sol- 
omon Schechter schools), 22 Reform movement-sponsored 
schools, and a growing number of pluralistic nondenomina- 
tional community day schools. The success of the Jewish day 
school movement alarmed some critics, who worried openly 
that it might result in a weakening of Jewish support for the 
American public education system. In the context of this de- 
bate, it was observed that the proportion of Jewish children in 
public schools had declined from roughly 90 percent in 1962 
to 65 percent in 2000. Some voiced concern about non-Jew- 
ish perceptions of the Jewish day school movement and the 
continued integration of Jews in American life. Others called 
for a reassessment of American Jewry’s time honored liberal 
tradition of support for public education and proposed the 
community as whole embrace the concept of government 
vouchers for private education. 

In this period, studies also revealed that an estimated 80 
to 85 percent of American Jews received some college or uni- 
versity education, with more than 50 percent earning at least a 
bachelor’s degree. It was also during these years that about 350 
colleges and universities, excluding seminaries and divinity 
schools, undertook the teaching of Judaica in one form or an- 
other. The Association for Jewish Studies, composed of schol- 
ars and academicians in the field, grew to over 900 members. 
Courses in Hebrew and Yiddish language and literature, the 
Holocaust, and Zionism and Israel were among those garner- 
ing the most substantial student interest. By the end of the 20 
century, more than half of all American Jews under the age of 
65 were college graduates. A disproportionate number of Jew- 
ish college graduates went on to graduate studies in pursuit 
of a professional career. It was further estimated that some 85 
percent of young Jews were active at colleges and universities 
either as students, teachers, or researchers. 

Among areas of educational and cultural life that ex- 
perienced a swift revival in this period was Yiddish. The es- 
tablishment of the *National Yiddish Book Center, located 
at Hampshire College in Amherst, Massachusetts, signaled 
the dramatic growth of interest in Yiddish among college 
students. By 1994, according to center founder and director 
Aaron Lansky, the center had managed to collect 1.2 million 
Yiddish books and managed an annual operating budget of 
$1.2 million. 

Meanwhile, the 70-year-old national Jewish student or- 
ganization *Hillel generally attracted no more than 15 percent 
of the local Jewish student body. With few exceptions, Hillel's 
ostensibly parochial agenda proved unattractive to a major- 
ity of Jewish students otherwise engaged in the open and lib- 
eral American campus environment. To complicate matters, 
Hillel's parent organization, B'nai Brith, experienced severe 
financial difficulties and was forced to cut its support to less 
than 1 percent of Hillel’s annual budget. In 1992 Hillel deter- 
mined to expand and offer a more sophisticated array of Jew- 
ish cultural and social programs. To accompany its new image, 
the organization’s name was officially changed to “Hillel: The 
Foundation for Jewish Campus Life.” Under the leadership of 
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Hillel’s new international director, Richard Joel, the organi- 
zation set out to secure private endowments in order to pay 
for new outreach, leadership, and professional development 
programs. A major source of support was Edgar M. Bronf- 
man, Sr’s Fund for Jewish Campus Life. Additional funding 
came from the Council of Jewish Federations (the predeces- 
sor of the United Jewish Communities). In previous years, 
Jewish student leaders and activists had vigorously criticized 
the Council of Jewish Federations for neglecting to allocate 
sufficient support to campus programs. Now, in response to 
an organized student lobbying effort, the Council of Jewish 
Federations agreed to double its previous annual contribution 
of $8.5 million to the Hillel organization. The reinvigoration 
of Hillel as a national organization was only partly successful. 
Meanwhile, another strategy for strengthening the identity of 
young American Jews was designed and led by a small group 
of philanthropists. In 1998 Michael Steinhardt and Charles 
Bronfman launched Birthright Israel, a program created to 
ensure that every American Jew between the ages of 15 and 26 
would have - as his/her “birthright” - the opportunity for a 
free ten-day visit to Israel. Despite the program’s success, the 
concept as a whole yielded mixed results. It was hampered in 
part due to the complex interplay between, on the hand, the 
American Jewish philanthropists who created it and, on the 
other, the regional Jewish Federations and Israeli government 
which pledged to support it but who were reluctant to assume 
responsibility for its long-range support. 

The area of the arts in American Jewish life advanced in 
this period, too, as evidenced by the productions of Jewish 
theater groups across the country including San Franciscos 
“Traveling Jewish Theater,” the establishment of annual Jew- 
ish art and film festivals in major cities, and the success of the 
American Jewish Theatre in New York City, Theatre y in Wash- 
ington, pc, and the Martin Steinberg Center for the Arts, an 
American Jewish Congress affiliate. Three forms of Jewish mu- 
sic, choral, klezmer, and contemporary liturgical, contributed 
to the cultural revival of the period. The former was especially 
well represented by the highly accomplished Boston-based 
Zamir Chorale. Originally founded in New York in 1960 un- 
der the direction of Stanley Sperber, by the 1980s there were 
similar choral organizations in Boston, Washington, D.c., 
Connecticut, Chicago, and Los Angeles. The proliferation of 
Jewish choirs was sufficient for the creation of the American 
Hebrew Choral Festival whose annual performances drew 
capacity audiences. Klezmer music, a form of popular Jewish 
music based largely on the wedding melodies used in Eastern 
Europe and songs from the golden age of Yiddish theater, ex- 
perienced a remarkable revival in the United States after hav- 
ing become virtually extinct. The rise of klezmer bands be- 
gan in the 1970s but experienced the greatest growth during 
the 1980s and 1990s. Virtually every major American city be- 
came home to at least one klezmer ensemble - with colorful 
and playful names such as Brave Old World, Beyond the Pale, 
the Chicago Klezmer Ensemble, the Klezmatics, the Klezmer 
Conservatory Band, the Maxwell Street Klezmer Band, and 
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the Sabras Klezmer Band - and as a result klezmer music gar- 
nered considerable recognition and popularity among young 
audiences. Finally, contemporary Jewish liturgical and folk 
music, especially the recordings and performances of singer- 
songwriter Debbie *Friedman, but also the work of other art- 
ists including Rachel Cole, the Zmiros Project (Frank London, 
Lorin Sklamberg, and Rob Schwimmer), and Paul Zim, be- 
came widely popular. 

Handcrafted Judaica developed into a major form of 
Jewish artistic expression in the latter decades of 20' century. 
Jewish ritual objects and symbols such as the hanukkiyyah 
(Hanukkah menorah), the wine goblet, the mezuzah, the spice 
box, and the prayer shawl, found new forms of expression in 
various media, including wood, metal, precious metals, fab- 
rics, plastic, and glass. The ketubbah (marriage contract) was 
developed into a sophisticated form of artwork. The legal text 
was hand-written calligraphy, often on genuine parchment 
and embellished with Jewish and Israeli motifs and themes. 

The largest single event for Jewish youth in North Amer- 
ica was the Maccabi Youth Games, organized every two years 
under the auspices of the Jewish Community Centers of North 
America (JCCA), in association with the United States Sports 
Committee for Israel, Maccabi Canada, and Maccabi World 
Union. The games attracted some 2,500 participants between 
the ages of 13-16. Represented at the games were some 70 
American Jewish communities, as well as Canada, Mexico, 
Australia, Great Britain, and Israel. An Olympic-style event 
featuring athletic competition in more than 12 different sports, 
regional games are held every other year. 

Unprecedented growth also took place in the area of Jew- 
ish children’s literature. It has long been the case that Ameri- 
can children’s literature has been enriched and shaped by the 
infusion of well-produced creative fiction and non-fiction 
by American Jewish authors, including early popular works 
such as Sydney Taylor’s All-of-a-Kind Family (1951), Joanne 
Greenberg’s (pseud. Hannah Green) I Never Promised You a 
Rose Garden (1964), Maurice Sendak’s Where the Wild Things 
Are (1964), Elaine L. Konigsburg’s From the Mixed-Up Files of 
Mrs. Basil E. Frankfurter (1967), Judy Blume'’s Are You There 
God? It’s Me, Margaret (1970), Barbara Cohen's The Carp in 
the Bathtub (1972), Judith Viorst’s Alexander and the Terrible, 
Horrible, No Good, Very Bad Day (1972), and Bette Greene's 
Summer of My German Soldier (1973). The 1980s and 1990s 
witnessed a veritable surge in children’s literature produced 
by American Jewish authors as well as a plethora of works of 
specifically Jewish content including, for example, the follow- 
ing wide array of books: Sandy Asher’s Summer Begins (1980), 
Anita and Arnold Lobel’s On Market Street (1981), Fran Ar- 
rick’s Chernowitz (1981), Hazel Kranz’s Henrietta Szold (1987), 
Chaya Burstein’s A Kid’ Catalog of Israel (1988), Patricia Po- 
lacco’s The Keeping Quilt (1988), Jane Breskin Zalben’s Beni’s 
First Chanukah (1988), Ann Morris and Lily Rivlin’s When 
Will the Fighting Stop? A Child’ View of Jerusalem (1990), Lau- 
rie and Ben Dolphin’s Neve Shalom-Wahat Al Salaam: Oasis 
of Peace (1993), Susan Goldman Rubin’s Emily Good as Gold 
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(1993), Lois Ruby’s Miriam’s Well (1993), and Sylvia Rouss’ 
popular children’s series of Sammy Spider Jewish holiday sto- 
ries (1993-2006). 

Jewish educational software for computers, which en- 
tered the commercial market a decade earlier, reached the 
stage where many classic Jewish texts, from the Bible and 
Prophets to the Talmud, including the Soncino English trans- 
lation as well as later works from Maimonides, Rashi and the 
Zohar, as well as self-teaching courses in modern Hebrew 
language, were now available on CD-Rom. In the 1990s both 
the medium of electronic mail (e-mail) and the Internet, the 
world-wide network of computer communication, experi- 
enced a sudden large rise in use by the Jewish community. 
The immediacy of communication provided by e-mail and 
the myriad Internet “sites” was a boon to the organized Jew- 
ish community, particularly for organizational activities and 
Jewish education. Internet enthusiasts pointed to the benefits 
of this technology to Jews living alone or at a distance from 
established Jewish community life. Through the use of e-mail, 
mailing lists, newsgroups, or message boards, Jewish individu- 
als and groups readily and regularly communicated with one 
another. The developing “communications superhighway” was 
used to facilitate discussion around issues of common Jewish 
interest, pose and respond to questions, exchange informa- 
tion, and even for teaching and study. While some expressed 
concern that over-reliance upon this medium would result in 
the loss of a “sense of shared cultural experience” and other 
attributes of traditional community life, most American Jews 
viewed such activities with enthusiasm. 


POLITICS. On virtually all the key social issues at the turn of 
the 20 and 21° centuries, which included protection of the 
environment, guaranteeing the rights of homosexuals, sup- 
port for the Equal Rights Amendment, nuclear freeze, hand- 
gun control, federal spending for social programs, abortion 
rights, and opposition to prayer in public schools, American 
Jews as a whole, in public opinion surveys and at the ballot 
box, overwhelmingly and consistently supported the liberal 
position. A series of surveys demonstrated the positive rela- 
tionship between youth and education and liberalism, ice., 
the younger and better educated the respondent, the higher 
was his/her score on the survey’s liberal public opinion in- 
dex. Contrary to popular assumptions, young Jewish leaders 
in the 1980s and 1990s did not turn to the right in large num- 
bers. The majority remained both Democrats and liberals on 
a broad range of social and economic issues. 

On church-state matters involving court cases or pro- 
posed legislation, the Jewish community frequently split be- 
tween Orthodox and more liberal non-Orthodox groups. As 
they had since the late 1940s, most American Jews continued 
to support the strict separation between state and religious 
matters as guaranteed by the United States Constitution. This 
guarantee, referred to as the “establishment clause” of the First 
Amendment, provides that “Congress shall make no law re- 
specting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
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exercise thereof.” However, throughout the 1980s and 1990s 
right-wing Christian and Jewish groups, notably Chabad- 
Lubavitch and Agudath Israel of America, mounted a series 
of legal challenges to the establishment clause centered on the 
issues of religious activity in public schools and government 
assistance to parochial schools. These and other attempts to 
blur church-state separation through legislation favoring sec- 
tarian interests, or by facilitating sectarian activities on gov- 
ernment-owned property, were vigorously opposed by lib- 
eral organizations such as the American Jewish Committee, 
the American Jewish Congress, the Anti-Defamation League, 
the National Jewish Community Relations Advisory Council, 
and the Union of American Hebrew Congregations. The latter 
postulated the denial of government assistance, in any form, 
to any religious group to be the most fair and effective way to 
preclude religious discrimination and avoid religious favorit- 
ism within American society. 

A distinctive feature of this period was the open con- 
cern shown by the Democratic and Republican parties to win 
the favor of American Jews. As Jews constituted slightly less 
than 2.5 percent of the total United States population and 5 
percent of American voters, this concern was not due solely 
to the size of the Jewish vote. Rather, given the Jewish com- 
munity’s concentration in six important states - New York, 
Florida, California, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Illinois - where 
historically they voted in large numbers and earned a reputa- 
tion of being generous to liberal causes, it was believed that a 
swing on the part of the Jewish electorate might have impor- 
tant results. On the Jewish side, a consciousness of their own 
common political interests heightened the disposition to be 
wooed. Concern for the State of Israel, the plight of Soviet 
Jewry, fear of “discrimination in reverse” and urban violence, 
and the example of political assertiveness set by other minori- 
ties, provided the scope and inducement for American Jews 
to scrutinize candidates and their parties in the light of their 
record on matters of cardinal importance to the organized 
Jewish community. 

Meanwhile, certain ideologues of the left, Jewish and 
non-Jewish, argued that there was an intrinsic conflict be- 
tween being liberal and supporting Israel. These critics de- 
clared that Israel was guilty, inter alia, of a series of human 
rights violations in the West Bank and Gaza Strip, had engaged 
in secret nuclear testing and weapons sales to the apartheid 
government of South Africa, and had played a key role in the 
Iran-Contra (Irangate) affair. While most American Jews re- 
jected such views, some Jewish leftists found an outlet in 1986 
with the birth of Tikkun. Founded by 1960s activist Michael 
Lerner, Tikkun was a reaction to the “over-materialism and 
lack of spirituality in Jewish life” Pragmatically, it challenged 
the conservative interests of Commentary and defended Jew- 
ish liberalism against allegations by those on the far left. Like 
Breira in the 1970s and, to a certain extent, the New Jewish 
Agenda in the 1980s, Tikkun adopted the mandate of formu- 
lating a progressive political agenda for the American Jewish 
community. It gained immediate prominence because of the 
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noted intellectuals, Jewish and non-Jewish, whose articles and 
interviews it published and because of the outspoken dovish 
opinions of its editor, especially with regard to Israel's treat- 
ment of the Palestinians in the West Bank and Gaza Strip. 

The image of the Reagan White House as a bastion of Re- 
publican, white, Christian values encouraged political asser- 
tiveness among fundamentalist church groups. This resulted 
in an unprecedented effort on the part of national Christian 
fundamentalist organizations such as the Moral Majority to 
align themselves with the conservative New Right political 
movement in attempting to influence both the electoral and 
legislative processes. The difficulty the Jewish community had 
with these groups went beyond their opposition to its own po- 
sitions on most social issues. By 1990 discontent with the Re- 
publican administration of George H.W. Bush, Reagan's suc- 
cessor and former vice president, helped return the number 
of Jewish Democrats to just under 60 percent, although the 
number of Jewish Republican voters remained at 15 percent. 
According to a 1992 University of Michigan study, Ameri- 
can Jews remained an active political force, since about 90 
percent of the Jewish population was spread among only 12 
states, namely, New York, New Jersey, Massachusetts, Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois, California, Florida, Maryland, Connecticut, 
Ohio, Texas, and Michigan. But the voter apathy which came 
to characterize the general American population had its effect 
on the number of American Jewish voters which declined 
from 92 percent in 1952 to 67 percent at the time of the study. 
As a result, the Jewish community stood at risk of losing the 
high-voter-turnout edge that had been the source of its na- 
tional political influence. 

As the country prepared for the 1992 presidential elec- 
tion, the Jewish community took stock of its relationship with 
the Republican Administration. During Bush's tenure, hun- 
dreds of thousands of Jews from the former Soviet Union, as 
well over fifteen thousand Jews from Ethiopia, arrived in Israel 
with the active support of the United States government. Bush 
also ended Saddam Hussein’s aggression in the Middle East 
by enlisting and leading a military coalition in the 1991 Gulf 
War’s Operation Desert Storm. American military personnel 
and equipment were stationed in Israel for the first time to 
assist in its defense against Iraq’s scuD missiles. At the same 
time, Bush stayed Israel's hand during the height of the war 
and prevented the Israel Defense Force from carrying out re- 
taliatory air strikes against Western Iraq. This policy engen- 
dered much resentment among American Jews. After intensive 
and sensitive negotiations, the Bush Administration succeeded 
in establishing the first face-to-face peace talks between Israel 
and most Middle East Arab states. Still, Bush maintained his 
policy of linking Israel’s request for $10 billion in loan guar- 
antees, intended for the resettlement and absorption of im- 
migrants from the former Soviet Union, to a freeze by the 
Israeli government of Yitzhak *Shamir on all construction in 
the West Bank. In response, the Jewish community mounted 
a concerted campaign in Washington to reverse Bush's opposi- 
tion, or if need be, to persuade the Congress to grant the loan 
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guarantees in spite of it. Bush revealed his ire at these efforts 
in 1991, when he said in a press interview, “...I’m up against 
some powerful political forces, but I owe it to the Ameri- 
can people to tell them how strongly I feel about deferral [of 
the loan guarantees]... I heard today that there were some- 
thing like a thousand lobbyists on the Hill working the other 
side of the question. We've got one lonely guy down here do- 
ing it” His remark, implying the exercise of undue political 
influence by American Jews, engendered great consterna- 
tion throughout the Jewish community. After being made 
aware of the effect of his words, he offered clarification and 
an apology. 

Bush’s attitude toward Israel and appeal to the Christian 
Right troubled American Jews deeply. In contrast to Bush's 
public endorsement of the importance of religion and Chris- 
tian values within American society, Democratic presiden- 
tial candidate Bill Clinton and his party represented the more 
liberal domestic tradition that American Jews had supported 
since the New Deal Administration of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Clinton, who was personally known to be a friend of the Jew- 
ish state, made it clear to the Jewish community that he would 
be a much more unequivocal ally of Israel in its search for 
peace than had the Bush Administration. At the party’s na- 
tional convention in 1992, the Democrats drafted the stron- 
gest pro-Israel platform in recent decades. Its Israel plank af- 
firmed the “special” U.S.-Israel relationship, criticized the 
Bush administration for not being an “honest broker” in the 
peace process, recognized Jerusalem as the capital of Israel, 
condemned antisemitism, and called upon the United States 
to further assist in the absorption of immigrants in Israel. 
When the election was held, Jewish voters overwhelmingly 
supported Bill Clinton and the Democratic Party. A combi- 
nation of exit polls indicated that Clinton received approxi- 
mately 80 percent of all Jewish votes. Incumbent George Bush 
received between only 10-15 percent and independent candi- 
date H. Ross Perot between 5-10 percent. Analysts attributed 
American Jews’ disproportionate support for Clinton to a 
tradition of voting Democratic, dissatisfaction with the Bush 
Administration's treatment of Israel, and a feeling of alienation 
from Bush's patrician background. These factors appeared to 
outweigh speculation that more Jews, feeling confident and 
secure in their socio-economic position, might abandon the 
Democratic Party in 1992 and vote Republican. 

In 1993 President Clinton announced his nomination to 
the U.S. Supreme Court of Federal Appeals Court Judge Ruth 
Bader *Ginsburg, 60, to replace retiring Justice Byron White, 
considered a moderate. For 25 years, the so-called “Jewish 
seat” on the Supreme Court remained unoccupied. Beginning 
in 1916 with the appointment of Louis Brandeis, this seat was 
held consecutively for over a half-century by justices Benja- 
min Cardozo, Felix Frankfurter, Arthur *Goldberg, and finally 
Abe *Fortas, who resigned in 1969. The matter of filling the 
“Jewish seat” on the Supreme Court was dealt with cautiously 
among Jewish groups. No Jewish organization ever actively 
lobbied for this cause. While there was little doubt that most 
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American Jews looked forward to the appointment of another 
Jewish justice and were personally pleased over Ginsburg’s 
nomination, the community’s traditional and ardent public 
opposition to filling any position on the basis of religion, race, 
or ethnicity resulted in constrained enthusiasm. Steven Free- 
man of the Anti-Defamation League summarized the Jewish 
position by saying: “The criteria (sic) should be merit, the 
best qualified person for the job. We would not recommend 
that the person be chosen by ethnicity. By the same token, we 
would be pleased if the best qualified person happened to be 
Jewish.” Most public commentary on Ginsburg’s nomination 
emphasized her feminist, not her Jewish, interests. Ginsburg 
had won five out of six womens’ rights cases which she had 
argued before the Supreme Court. In announcing her nomi- 
nation, Clinton noted: “Many admirers of her work say that 
she is to the Women’s moment what former Supreme Court 
Justice Thurgood Marshall was to the movement for the rights 
of African Americans.” Ginsburg had served as a law profes- 
sor at Columbia and Rutgers universities. 

In 1984, as a presiding justice, Ginsburg indicated sup- 
port for the right of a Jewish Air Force Captain, Dr. Simcha 
Goldman, to continue wearing a yarmulke while in uniform 
in spite of this constituting a technical violation of the military 
dress code. A Federal District Court ruled in favor of Gold- 
man, but this ruling was later reversed by the Circuit Court 
of Appeals. Ginsburg was also one of the judges who rejected 
convicted spy Jonathan *Pollard’s 1992 appeal against his life 
sentence. Pollard’s attorneys argued that his 1987 life sentence 
constituted a miscarriage of justice since the government had 
violated its plea bargain agreement and implied to the court a 
preference for a maximum sentence. Ginsburg and Laurence 
Silberman, also Jewish, rejected Pollard’s argument, while the 
only non-Jew on the three-judge panel, Judge Stephen Wil- 
liams, dissented. 

Ginsburg’s appointment was confirmed 96-3 by the US. 
Senate. The only senators to oppose Ginsburg were conserva- 
tive Republicans Jesse Helms of North Carolina, Robert Smith 
of New Hampshire, and Don Nickles of Oklahoma. They ex- 
pressed concern over Ginsburg’s support for abortion rights 
as well as her opposition to any form of discrimination against 
gay men and lesbians. Earlier, however, the Senate Judiciary 
Committee had unanimously approved her nomination. In her 
testimony before the committee, Ginsburg spoke of her strong 
distaste for discrimination which she related to her grandpar- 
ents fleeing of pogroms in Eastern Europe as well as her per- 
sonal experience with antisemitism in the United States. On 
August 10, Ginsburg, standing alongside President Clinton 
and her husband, and using a Hebrew Bible, was sworn in by 
Chief Justice William Rehnquist, thereby becoming the first 
female Jewish U.S. Supreme Court Justice in history. 

After a quarter of a century without a Jewish justice, one 
year later there were two. Initially passed over by President 
Clinton in 1993, Gerald Stephen *Breyer was appointed by the 
president to the Court in 1994. His appointment came follow- 
ing the resignation of Justice Harry A. Blackmun. 
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Other significant American Jewish appointees who rose 
to national prominence during the Clinton administration 
were Secretary of Labor Robert *Reich, Secretary of the Trea- 
sury Robert *Rubin, Secretary of State Madeline Albright 
(who was raised Episcopalian by converted parents), Secretary 
of Defense William *Cohen, and National Security Advisor 
Sandy *Berger. Under Clinton, Alan *Greenspan continued his 
term as chairman of the Federal Reserve. (Greenspan's succes- 
sor, Ben Bernanke, who was appointed by President George W. 
Bush, is also Jewish and active in Jewish communal life.) 

Jewish mayors, at least in large cities, remained a rare 
commodity for much of the 1970s and 1980s. An important 
exception in the earlier phase of this period was the election in 
1975 of Abraham D. *Beame as mayor of New York City. This 
was the first time New York, which long boasted the largest 
Jewish community in the world, elected a Jewish chief magis- 
trate. Beame’s term of office coincided with a fiscal crisis that 
threatened New York with bankruptcy and he consequently 
failed to secure the Democratic nomination for reelection. 
In 1978 Democrat Edward Koch, an especially colorful and 
outspoken figure, became the city’s second Jewish mayor; he 
was elected to three consecutive terms. In 2001 the influen- 
tial investment advisor Michael *Bloomberg, a Jewish Demo- 
crat-turned-Republican, prevailed over a field of opponents, 
including another popular Jewish Democrat, and was elected 
mayor. Bloomberg handily won reelection in 2005, garnering 
considerable of support from a plurality of the city’s ethnic 
constituencies. 

By contrast, American Jews succeeded in being elected 
and reelected to Congress in numbers disproportionate to 
their percentage of the general population, even in districts 
with an insignificant number of Jewish voters. Some of the 
most prominent figures in this regard were Senators Bar- 
bara *Boxer (California), Russell *Feingold (Wisconsin), Di- 
ane *Feinstein (California), Herb *Kohl (Wisconsin), Frank 
*Lautenberg (New Jersey), Joseph *Lieberman (Connecticut), 
Charles *Schumer (New York), Arlen *Specter (Pennsylvania), 
and Paul *Wellstone (Minnesota), and Ron *Wyden (Oregon). 
Noteworthy Jews elected to the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives included Bella *Abzug (New York), Barney Frank (Mas- 
sachusetts), Holocaust survivor Tom *Lantos (California), 
the socialist Bernie *Sanders (Vermont), and Henry Wax- 
man (California). 

The presidential election of George W. Bush in 2000 
marked a turning point for the country and was greeted cau- 
tiously by the American Jewish community. Memories of the 
previous Bush administration’s anti-Jewish sentiment — for- 
mer Secretary of State James Baker was reported to have once 
said, “F—k the Jews, they don’t vote for us anyway” - and the 
younger Bush’s evangelical Christian orientation prompted 
widespread suspicion in American Jewish circles. On the 
other hand, the excitement that accompanied the unprec- 
edented selection by former Vice President Al Gore of Sen- 
ator Joseph Lieberman, a modern Orthodox Jew, to be his 
running mate was palpable in American Jewish circles. For 
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BACHER, EDUARD 


shier in 1880 for Leopold Cahn and Co., investment bankers. 
Twelve years later he became head of the firm, which he re- 
named J.S. Bache and Co. Under his leadership the company 
became prominent in investment banking and securities trad- 
ing, with interests in railroads, mining, manufacturing, trad- 
ing, and insurance. Bache’s philanthropy included donations 
to hospitals and scientific research, civic institutions, and the 
arts. He gave his outstanding collection of paintings, sculp- 
tures, tapestries, enamels, furniture, and porcelains to the State 
of New York for the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

[Joachim O. Ronall] 


BACHER, EDUARD (1846-1908), Austrian lawyer and jour- 
nalist. Bacher was born in Postelberg (Postoloprty), Bohemia. 
While studying law in Prague and Vienna, he became inter- 
ested in parliamentary affairs and soon was appointed stenog- 
rapher of the Bohemian Parliament (c. 1861). After completing 
his studies, he became chief stenographer of the Vienna Reich- 
srat and practiced as a successful lawyer. In 1872, he joined 
the staff of the leading liberal Vienna daily Neue Freie Presse 
(est. 1864 by Max Friedlander and Michael Etienne) as parlia- 
mentary reporter. The same year, on Friedlander’s death, he 
was appointed editor of the domestic politics section and on 
May 1, 1879, after Etienne died, became editor-in-chief (later 
also publisher and part owner). In 1881, Bacher was joined by 
Moritz *Benedikt as co-editor. For almost three decades the 
Neue Freie Presse was closely linked to Bacher’s personality 
and political orientation, serving as an organ of the German 
Liberal Party in Austria. His editorials had considerable in- 
fluence on Austro-Hungarian domestic politics, promoting a 
centrist structure set against anti-liberal, national, or federal 
aspirations, and therefore opposing the conservative Austrian 
government of Count Taaffe (until 1893) and later Count Bad- 
eni (1897). Bacher was a corresponding member of the Society 
for Promoting Science, Arts and Literature in Bohemia and 
served as literary adviser of the Austrian prince royal, Arch- 
duke Rudolf, who committed suicide in 1889. From 1896/97, 
Bacher’s political creed also led him to reject the new Zionist 
movement of Theodor *Herzl, who had joined the Neue Freie 
Presse as Paris correspondent in 1891. As frequently deplored 
in Herzl’s diaries, Bacher would not let him publish any re- 
ports on the Zionist movement or the Zionist Congresses in 
the paper. After Bacher’s death, the Neue Freie Presse was con- 
tinued by Benedikt until 1920. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neue Freie Presse (Jan. 1908); Allgemeine Zei- 
tung des Judentums (Jan. 24, 1908), supplement Der Gemeindebote, 
4; E. Dovifat, in: Neue Deutsche Biographie, 1 (1953), 496; A. Wan- 
druszka, Geschichte einer Zeitung. Das Schicksal der ,,Presse” und der 
»Neuen Freien Presse” von 1848 zur Zweiten Republik (1958). ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Th. Herzl, Briefe und Tagebuecher (ed. A. Bein 
et al.), 7 vols. (1983-96), index; H. Schmuck (ed.), Jewish Biographi- 
cal Archive, (1995), F. 46, 41/109, 344-356; Series 11 (2003), F. 11/35, 
422-425; S. Blumesberger et al. (eds.), Handbuch oesterreichischer Au- 
torinnen und Autoren juedischer Herkunft, 1 (2002), 55 (No. 422). 
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BACHER, ROBERT FOX (1905-2004), U.S. physicist. Born 
in Loudonville, Ohio, Bacher joined the staff of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology in 1932. After teaching at Cor- 
nell University for a time, he returned to MIT as a research 
associate in the radiation laboratory. During World War 11 he 
worked on the bomb project at the Los Alamos laboratory, and 
he became head of the bomb physics division. He was a mem- 
ber of the Atomic Energy Commission from 1946 to 1949. He 
was then appointed professor of physics at the California In- 
stitute of Technology, heading the Mathematics, Physics, and 
Astronomy Division. He retired in 1976. 


BACHER, SIMON (1823-1891), poet and Hebrew translator. 
Bacher was born in Szent Miklos, Hungary, and was the fa- 
ther of the Orientalist Wilhelm *Bacher and a descendant of 
Jair Hayyim *Bacharach. When writing in Hebrew, he used 
the latter’s surname. In 1867 he moved to Budapest, where he 
was employed as a bookkeeper. From 1874 until his death he 
served as the treasurer of the Jewish community. Bacher wrote 
poetry in the flowery style of the Haskalah and also translated 
German and Hungarian poetry into Hebrew. He was a regu- 
lar contributor to the Hebrew periodicals Ha-Havazzelet and 
Kokhevei Yizhak. In 1865 his Hebrew translation of Lessing's 
Nathan der Weise appeared in Vienna, and in 1868 he pub- 
lished Zemirot ha-Arez (“Songs of the Land”), an anthology 
of translations from Hungarian poetry. His selected works, 
Shaar Shimon (3 vols., 1894), were published posthumously 
by his son. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Bacher, in: Shaar Shimon, 1 (1894), 9-36; 
J. Patai, Mi-Sefunei ha-Shirah (1939), 31-35. 
[Gedalyah Elkoshi] 


BACHER, WILHELM (1850-1913), Hungarian Semitic 
scholar. Bacher was born in Lipté-Szent-Miklés (now Lip- 
tovsky Svaty Mikulas, Slovakia), the son of the Hebrew poet 
Simon *Bacher. In 1876 he was ordained and appointed rabbi 
of Szeged, Hungary, and the following year professor at the 
newly founded rabbinical seminary in Budapest, where he 
taught biblical exegesis, Midrash, homiletics, and Hebrew 
poetry and grammar. From 1907 until the end of his life he 
was head of the seminary. In 1884 with Joseph Banoczi he 
founded the Hungarian Jewish monthly Magyar Zsido Szemle. 
In 1894 he helped found a Jewish-Hungarian literary society, 
Izraelita Magyar Irodalmi Tarsulat, and was the editor of its 
yearbook until 1899; this society instituted the publication of 
a Hungarian translation of the Bible (1898-1907). At the same 
time Bacher served as a consulting editor for the Jewish En- 
cyclopedia (1901-06) and wrote a number of monographs for 
it. Bacher’s fields of study included biblical exegesis, Hebrew 
philology, aggadah and Midrash, and Judeo-Persian litera- 
ture. Many of his works were translated into Hebrew by A.Z. 
*Rabinovitz. In his works on aggadah he classified aggadic 
sayings by author determining the contribution of each tanna 
and amora. These works include Die Agada der Babylonischen 
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a majority of American Jews, the Gore-Lieberman ticket was 
an ideal combination - moderate on economic policy, liberal 
on social policy, and activist with respect to foreign policy. A 
Gore administration also virtually guaranteed a continuation 
of Clinton’s Middle East diplomacy. In the event, fewer than 
20 percent of American Jews cast their ballots for the Repub- 
lican standard bearer. Furthermore, many American Jewish 
voters were deeply disappointed when, owing to voting ir- 
regularities, the U.S. Supreme Court decided the presidential 
election in favor of Bush. 

Despite the wide gap between the Bush administration's 
conservative views - its opposition to abortion and church- 
state separation —- and American Jewry’s moderate liberalism, 
the president himself reached out to the American Jewish lead- 
ership. He was aided in this regard by Ari Fleischer, the White 
House press secretary. In addition to modest efforts like host- 
ing the first Hanukkah celebration at the White House, Bush 
displayed unequivocal, open, and even warm support for Israel 
and its leaders, while pointedly denying Yasser Arafat and the 
Palestinians similar treatment. This was markedly different 
from the support Clinton had shown to the Arab parties. 

In the wake of the terrorist attacks of September 11, 2001, 
American Jews, like other American constituencies, closed 
ranks behind the president. But the American Jewish com- 
munity soon found itself at odds with the Bush administra- 
tion’s views on the necessity of invading Afghanistan to hunt 
the Al-Qaeda terrorist group and its leader Osama bin Laden 
as well as its concomitant determination to curtail civil liber- 
ties in order to fight the “War on Terrorism.” What emerged 
in 2001 as concern over the broadly construed usa-Patriot 
Act, which critics feared could lead to egregious violations 
of the constitutional rights of law-abiding citizens, reached 
a pivotal juncture with the imprisonment of noncitizens at 
Guantanamo. Captured by American forces in Afghanistan 
and deemed “unlawful combatants” by the American govern- 
ment, they were denied the procedural safeguards customar- 
ily afforded prisoners of war and held indefinitely. Meanwhile, 
U.S. Attorney General John Ashcroft issued a series of direc- 
tives aimed at elevating surveillance activities among the pris- 
oners and across the country generally. 

The American Jewish community was divided over what, 
if any, public response might be warranted under the circum- 
stances. For example, the annual conference of the Jewish 
Council for Public Affairs (jcPpA), meeting in 2002, passed 
a resolution criticizing the administration for undermining 
civil liberties in the name of national security. But to satisfy 
a split between the groups opposed to the Bush policies - led 
by the Reform movement's Religious Action Center and the 
National Council for Jewish Women - and the moderates who 
believed such a resolution to be “premature” - the American 
Jewish Committee, the Anti-Defamation League, B'nai B'rith, 
and Hadassah - a supplementary statement was issued that the 
JCPA supported “strengthening domestic antiterrorism mea- 
sures that enhance law enforcement capabilities” without in- 
fringing upon “basic constitutional rights.” Next, the passage 
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of the Homeland Security Act, which created a new cabinet- 
level department, gave the U.S. government unprecedented 
surveillance powers over “federal government, state and local 
government agencies (including law enforcement agencies), 
and private sector entities.” The widespread unease displayed 
by American Jewish groups over such an open-ended mandate 
was tempered, at least temporarily, by the assurances of Con- 
gressional leaders like Senator Arlen Specter who, in a speech 
to the American Jewish Committee in 2002, announced his 
intention “to craft a new bill that maintained the law’s core 
provisions while ameliorating the problematic civil liberties 
issues.” Two notable exceptions in this regard were Senators 
Russell Feingold and Paul Wellstone, who vigorously opposed 
the war from the beginning. 

Over the course of several months, the Bush adminis- 
tration continued to make the case for isolating and invad- 
ing Iraq. It alleged the totalitarian regime of Saddam Hus- 
sein possessed “weapons of mass destruction” and that Iraq 
was linked to the 9/11 terrorist attacks on the U.S. Though 
the charges remained unproven, approximately 65 percent 
of Americans supported the president’s position when in 
March 2003 the U.S. launched a massive offensive against 
Iraq. Within weeks, an American-led military coalition suc- 
ceeded in toppling the Hussein regime and occupying the 
country. While it was widely presumed the American Jew- 
ish community supported the war, owing especially to Iraq's 
profile as one of Israel’s most dangerous foes, polls revealed 
that 54 percent of American Jews disapproved of Bush’s han- 
dling of the conflict. Still, antisemitic and anti-Israel groups as 
well as some antiwar activists accused the Jews of fomenting 
the war to further Zionist aims. In reality, however, although 
a poll sponsored by the American Jewish Committee on the 
eve of the 2004 presidential election discerned strong Ameri- 
can Jewish backing for the Bush administration's Israel policy, 
including the president’s tacit endorsement of Israel's unilat- 
eral withdrawal from the Gaza Strip and the establishment 
of the West Bank security barrier, antiwar sentiment among 
American Jews persisted at high levels. The poll also found 
that American Jews backed the Democratic candidate Sena- 
tor John FE Kerry (Massachusetts) by a nearly 3-to-1 margin 
and that disapproval of the Iraq war among Jews had risen to 
66 percent. David Harris, executive director of the American 
Jewish Committee, suggested the poll gave a “bird’s eye view of 
where American Jews are on the important issues of the day.” 
The data painted a picture, he explained, of a community that 
was “very supportive of Israel, very multilateralist, skeptical 
of the Bush administration's policy in Iraq, and domestically 
very liberal.” Following Bush’s reelection to office in 2004, it 
was determined that Kerry won 77 percent of the Jewish vote 
and Bush received 22 percent. While this pattern was consis- 
tent with past Jewish support for Democratic candidate, Bush 
actually made modest gains among younger American Jewish 
voters since he was first elected in 2000. 

In the ensuing months, as the Iraq war continued and 
revelations emerged of abuses by American military person- 
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nel at the Abu Ghraib prison, American Jewish opposition to 
the war increased to 70 percent. This figure was no doubt in- 
fluenced by the growing death toll of American soldiers and 
Iraqi civilians which rose, respectively, to over 2000 and ap- 
proximately 35,000 in 2005. Meanwhile, according to Penta- 
gon estimates, the cost of the war grew to more than $5.8 bil- 
lion per month. 


BLACK-JEWISH RELATIONS. Relations at the community 
level between blacks and Jews were troubled and strained in 
the period under review. American Jewish Committee leader 
Murray Friedman’s assertion that “the black-Jewish alliance 
of the civil rights days is simply gone” was borne out in vari- 
ous surveys that reflected a growing resentment of Jews by 
blacks, especially among younger blacks on college campuses. 
A handful of black leaders gained notoriety for their anti-Jew- 
ish sentiments, which were accompanied by anti-Israel and 
pro-Palestinian statements. Less frequently reported were 
examples of cooperation taking place among black and Jew- 
ish leaders in Congress, in city halls, and in inter-communal 
dialogues around the country. 

Undoubtedly, some of the outstanding issues between 
the two communities were rooted in the past. But the issues 
themselves were current. For example, prominent black leader 
the Rev. Jesse Jackson had made himself anathema to many 
American Jews in 1979, the year he embraced pLo Chairman 
Yasser Arafat in front of the press, called for the establishment 
of an independent Palestinian state, and criticized the Jewish 
community for the dismissal by President Jimmy Carter of 
Andrew Young, American ambassador to the United Nations, 
after his unauthorized contact with Yasser Arafat. 

During the 1980s Jackson continued to be critical of Israel 
for its relationship with South Africa, and called Zionism a 
“kind of poisonous weed that is choking Judaism,” while he 
continued to support Palestinian demands for an indepen- 
dent state. However, the nadir of Jackson's relationship with 
American Jews came in 1984 when in a private conversation 
with a black Washington Post reporter, Jackson referred to 
Jews as “Hymies” and to New York as “Hymietown,’ The Jew- 
ish community, aghast at the candidate’s remark, subsequently 
received an apology by Jackson during a speech made at a syn- 
agogue. By the beginning of the 1990s, Jackson had made at- 
tempts to improve his relationship with the Jewish community, 
initially by condemning antisemitism at the 1992 World Jewish 
Congress on antisemitism in Brussels and later by spearhead- 
ing efforts of black-Jewish cooperation. 

By far the nation’s most controversial black personality, 
known for his direct attacks upon the Jewish community, was 
Chicago-based Louis Farrakhan, head of the black Muslim 
sect Nation of Islam. Farrakhan frequently made derogatory 
and insulting statements about Jews, Judaism, and the State 
of Israel. In his sermons he referred to the “lying and deceit” 
of Jews, and the “tyranny of Jewish shopkeepers and land- 
lords who swarmed the ghetto communities to prey upon our 
people.” In a 1984 radio broadcasts he declared Hitler a “great 
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man” and referred to Judaism as a “gutter religion.” He also 
accused Jewish doctors of injecting the A1pDs virus into black 
babies. Furthermore, the Nation of Islam published and sold 
two antisemitic tracts, The Protocols of the Elders of Zion and 
‘The Secret Relationship between Blacks and Jews. While Farra- 
khan’s vituperative statements strained black-Jewish relations, 
within the black community he was criticized by the NA Ace, 
the Urban League, and many church groups. 

A third black personality to have stirred controversy 
with his statements about Jews was Leonard Jeffries, found- 
ing chairman of the black studies department at the City Col- 
lege of New York. In a 1991 speech at a black culture festival in 
Albany, New York, he defended New York State's multi-cul- 
tural education reform plan and attacked Jews in particular 
for opposing the plan. Among his most controversial state- 
ments, Jeffries accused Jews of dominating the slave trade and 
“conspiring for the destruction of black people” through con- 
trol of Hollywood. After being removed as department head 
for making statements, Jeffries brought suit against ccny, 
claiming his First Amendment rights had been violated. In 
May 1993, a U.S. district court, agreeing with Jeffries, awarded 
him $400,000 in damages, an amount reduced by the judge 
to $40,000. The judge noted Jeffries’ behavior to be “repug- 
nant, hateful, poisonous, and reprehensible,’ but instructed 
City College to return him to the chair of the Afro-American 
Studies Department. 

An eruption broke out in the Crown Heights section of 
Brooklyn in 1991 when a station wagon driven by a hasidic Jew 
careened out of control and crashed into a sidewalk, killing a 
seven-year-old black boy and badly injuring a black girl. When 
the driver stepped out of the car, he was attacked and robbed 
by angry black bystanders. Before police and medical person- 
nel reached the scene, the crowd broke up into smaller groups 
and turned in different directions throwing rocks and bottles 
at people, cars, and homes. One of these frenzied groups came 
upon 29-year-old Yankel Rosenbaum, an ultra-Orthodox Jew 
from Australia who was visiting New York City. Rosenbaum 
was severely beaten and stabbed to death. Though 17-year-old 
Lemrick Nelson, Jr. was arrested for Rosenbaum’s murder, he 
was acquitted by a mostly black and Latino jury. 

The episode was followed by three days and four nights 
of rioting by blacks in Crown Heights, a community variously 
estimated to include 12,000 to 25,000 mostly hasidic Jews and 
100,000 to 180,000 blacks. The New York Police Department 
and the city’s first black mayor David Dinkins were criticized 
for not being able to control the riots. The Crown Heights 
affair acted as a catalyst for additional rioting by blacks in 
other large cities around the country over the next few days. 
Although well-intentioned community leaders initiated at- 
tempts at inter-community dialogue, the development of the 
case and the coverage it received in the press exacerbated ten- 
sions between blacks and Jews. 

Following federal and state investigations, which criti- 
cized the mayor, the police, and even the courts for mis- 
handling of the Crown Heights affair, Dinkins lost the 1993 
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mayoral election to Republican candidate Rudolph Giuliani. 
Giuliani became the first Republican elected mayor of New 
York since 1965. Exit polls conducted determined that only 
4 percent of all those questioned were influenced by Din- 
kins’ handling of the Crown Heights riots. Jewish - especially 
hasidic - neighborhoods, however, voted overwhelmingly 
for Giuliani. Meanwhile, a Roper Organization poll demon- 
strated the persistence of ethnic rivalry, with almost half of 
New York City residents, 47 percent, answering that Jews had 
“too much influence” in city life and politics. Among African 
Americans, the figure was 63 percent and among Hispanics 
66 percent. A hopeful but provocative response to this rivalry 
was a New Yorker cover drawn by Art Spiegelman, author/ 
artist of Maus: A Survivor’ Tale, a popular comic book-style 
rendering of the history of the Holocaust and its impact on 
American Jews. Spiegelman’s wish for reconciliation took the 
metaphoric form of an hasidic man kissing a black woman. 
Both the Jewish and black communities expressed ire over 
this illustration. 

In the 1990s Jesse Jackson took determined steps to- 
wards rapprochement with the Jewish community. Speaking 
at a conference on antisemitism convened by the World Jew- 
ish Congress in Brussels in July 1992, he condemned “racism 
and antisemitism (as) scientifically and morally wrong.” In 
marked contrast to his previous public position on the sub- 
ject, he also praised Zionism as a “liberation movement.” In 
1993, he met with Israel’s foreign minister Shimon *Peres and 
pledged to help seek freedom of emigration for Syria’s Jews. 
Jackson also played a constructive mitigating role in the con- 
troversy that erupted that year over the nomination by Presi- 
dent Bill Clinton of Lani Guinier, a black legal studies scholar, 
to the position of assistant attorney general for civil rights in 
the U.S. Department of Justice. The Jewish community re- 
acted critically to her nomination and expressed concern over 
Guinier’s support for an interpretation of the Voting Rights 
Act favoring blacks and other minorities. In the event, Presi- 
dent Clinton withdrew his nomination and the black commu- 
nity was angered by what it viewed as the successful torpe- 
doing of its candidate by Jewish interest groups. Meanwhile, 
Jewish groups sought to downplay their influence over the 
president's decision. 

These tensions dissipated over time — at least among the 
leaders of both communities - and within the space of a few 
years black-Jewish relations exhibited noticeable improve- 
ment. A turning point was signaled in 2000 when the New 
York-based Foundation for Ethnic Understanding, originally 
established in 1989 by Rabbi Marc Schneier and Joseph Papp, 
launched a Web site devoted to supporting the improvement 
of dialogue between African Americans and American Jews. 
The Web site, which promoted the collaborative efforts of Jew- 
ish and black leaders and organizations, announced: “We are 
committed to the belief that direct, face-to-face, dialogue be- 
tween leaders of ethnic communities is the most effective path 
toward the reduction of bigotry and the promotion of recon- 
ciliation and understanding.” That same year, Jesse Jackson 
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gave a keynote address to a World Jewish Congress-sponsored 
meeting focused on the question of black-Jewish relations. 
Jackson called the relationship “better than ever,’ but also em- 
phasized that “we still have unfinished business.” Jackson's re- 
habilitation in the eyes of American Jews was completed later 
that year when he publicly and actively devoted himself to 
securing the release of thirteen Iranian Jews detained by the 
Iranian regime on charges of spying for Israel. 


CHRISTIAN-JEWISH RELATIONS. On the whole, relations be- 
tween the Jewish community and most Christian denomina- 
tions were positive in this period. However, one serious area 
of contention between American Jewish leaders and mainline 
Christian churches was the Middle East. In 1992, these groups 
continued to express their objection to Israel’s presence in the 
Occupied Territories, by publicly opposing Israel’s request to 
the United States for $10 billion in loan guarantees. “An Open 
Statement of Religious Leaders to President George Bush,” 
proffered by the National Council of Churches (Ncc), called 
upon the president to “oppose housing loan guarantees to 
Israel until it halts construction and expansion of settlements 
in the West Bank, Gaza, and East Jerusalem.” It was signed by 
representatives of the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.), the Lu- 
theran Council, the Episcopal Church, the Mennonites, the 
American Baptist Church, the United Church of Christ, the 
Reformed Church of America, and the Unitarian- Universalist 
Association. An even stronger tone was used in a resolution 
debated by the United Methodist Church; it failed to pass for 
technical reasons. In general, criticism of Israel by these bod- 
ies continued until the 1993 signing of the Israel-pLo Decla- 
ration of Principles in Washington, pD.c. 

In the areas of social and economic justice, Protestant 
and Jewish groups shared concern over the growth of the 
Christian Right. The Religious Right: The Assault on Toler- 
ance and Pluralism (1994), published by the Anti-Defama- 
tion League, analyzed the ongoing and well-funded effort by 
evangelical Christian groups to blur the traditional separation 
between religion and politics in America and initiate new leg- 
islation, both at the local and national level, reflecting their 
anti-pluralistic, fundamentalist religious values. It pointed 
to efforts led by Pat Robertson and the Christian Coalition, 
preacher Jerry Falwell, and activist Time LaHaye as well as 
those of organizations with innocuous-sounding names like 
CARE (Citizens Advocating Responsible Education) and CEE 
(Citizens for Excellence in Education) who promoted can- 
didates for school board seats, local Republican party com- 
mittees, water commissions, and real estate zoning boards. 
These forces, it was argued, sought control of the Republican 
party by the year 2000 and constituted a threat to American 
democracy. They were thus to be regarded as a special threat 
by American Jews and other non-Protestant and non-white 
groups. Nonetheless, because of many issues on which the Re- 
ligious Right coincided with Jewish concerns, including ac- 
tive and loyal Evangelical support of Israel, the relationship 
between the groups remained complicated. 
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There were also important developments in Catholic- 
Jewish relations in this era. The most significant breakthrough 
occurred in 1993 when Israel and the Vatican signed an agree- 
ment establishing full diplomatic relations between the Holy 
See and the Jewish state. Against this backdrop, a joint Ameri- 
can Jewish-Catholic delegation visited Poland in order to ad- 
dress a number of issues in Polish-Jewish relations. Foremost 
was the progress on the construction of a new Carmelite con- 
vent and education-prayer center in the town of Oswiecim, not 
far from the Auschwitz/Birkenau death camp site. The new fa- 
cility was an alternative to the existing convent situated nearer 
the entrance to the camp, over whose presence Jewish orga- 
nizations long objected. In 1993, the office within the Church 
that oversees Catholic orders, with the support of the Pope, di- 
rected the nuns to relocate. On the other hand, Jewish groups 
expressed ambivalence about the Catholic Church's Catechism 
for the Universal Church (1992), which noted Christianity’s 
Jewish roots and rejected the charge of deicide, but stopped 
short of an explicit condemnation of antisemitism. The cat- 
echism “gives final authority to what we have worked on for 
thirty years,” stated James Rudin of the American Jewish Com- 
mittee, “but [it] doesn’t break any new ground.” Next, in 1994 
the Synagogue Council of America and the National Confer- 
ence of Catholic Bishops issued a joint statement condemning 
pornography and asking communities and parents to exercise 
greater vigilance to prevent its exposure to young people. 

Toward the end of the decade, a highly sensitive aspect of 
Catholic-Jewish relations emerged into a full-blown contro- 
versy. The matter concerned a panel of historians appointed 
in the late 1990s to investigate the role of Pope Pius x11 dur- 
ing World War 11 and the Holocaust era. The panel had been 
assembled, in part, to address questions and assuage tensions 
resulting from Pope John Paul 11’s plans for the beatification 
and sainthood of Pius x11, who was alleged by many histori- 
ans and Jewish community leaders to have been indifferent 
to the fate of European Jewry and even culpable within the 
wider context of the Nazi regime’s plans to exterminate the 
Jews. When the panel was denied access to the Holy See’s ar- 
chives for “technical reasons,” it disbanded and protested to 
the Vatican’s Commission for Religious Relations with the 
Jews that “we cannot see a way forward at present to the final 
report you request, and believe we must suspend our work? 
The matter heated up further when Cardinal Walter Kasper, 
the senior figure charged with responsibility for the Vatican’s 
relationship with the Jewish community, accused the Jewish 
members of the panel of “indiscretion” and making “polemical 
remarks to the press.” The Jewish scholars responded that they 
had been “singled out for blame” and should be allowed un- 
fettered access to the Vatican’s historical documentation. The 
imbroglio prompted some Jewish historians to resign from the 
panel and historian Robert S. Wistrich of the Hebrew Univer- 
sity called the episode “the lowest ebb in Catholic-Jewish re- 
lations since the 1960s.” The matter remained an open source 
of contention, but the strained relations were eased somewhat 
in the spring of 2001 when the pontiff, together with the chief 
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rabbi of Ukraine, paid a visit to Babi Yar, where thousands of 
Jews had been killed in 1941 by the Nazis. 


HOLOCAUST-RELATED MATTERS. In the 1980s and 1990s, 
Holocaust memorialization efforts on the part of American 
Jewry developed into a major activity and social psychological 
phenomenon. Faced with the reality of Holocaust survivors 
succumbing to natural attrition and aided by the retrospective 
vision of two generations, American Jews focused consider- 
able resources, including time, money and skills, on producing 
an unprecedented number of Holocaust projects to serve as 
testaments and memorials for posterity. This was expressed in 
everything from the creation of artwork, books, films, school 
curricula, events and conferences for survivors and their chil- 
dren to organized tours to Eastern Europe to visit the sites of 
former Jewish communities and Nazi death camps. A num- 
ber of Jewish communities, among them Baltimore, Boston, 
Chicago, Miami, New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, and St. 
Louis, established regional Holocaust monuments, museums, 
and educational centers. Furthermore, many states adopted 
new statutes and mandated the teaching of the Holocaust in 
middle and senior high school across the country. Most Amer- 
ican Jews supported these efforts and responded favorably to 
the commemoration and normalization of the Holocaust in 
American Jewish life. Support was also manifest in the coun- 
trywide growth of Holocaust studies as an academic field and 
the convening of scholarly meetings such as the annual con- 
ference of the Holocaust Education Foundation. 

Two major efforts in this period were the opening in 
1993 of the Beit Hashoah-Museum of Tolerance in Los An- 
geles and the *United States Holocaust Memorial Museum 
in Washington, p.c. Although funding for the institutions 
was raised mainly through private donations, both were sur- 
rounded by controversy even before they opened their doors 
to the public. Five million dollars for the Wiesenthal project 
came from the State of California and the land upon which 
the U.S. Holocaust Memorial Museum in Washington stands 
was donated by the federal government. In both cases, ques- 
tions arose over whether these donations violated the consti- 
tutional principle of separation between religion and state. 
The Wiesenthal museum's many state of the art high-tech ed- 
ucational exhibits also aroused controversy because, as crit- 
ics charged, they detracted from the solemnity of the subject. 
Repeated changes in its design and plans resulted in it taking 
six years to complete at a cost of $55 million instead of two 
years and $15 million. 

The U.S. Memorial Holocaust Museum, built at a cost of 
$168 million, faced a controversy of a different nature. Since 
its founding in the 1970s under the Carter administration, the 
U.S. Holocaust Memorial Council, the body charged with the 
planning and development of the project, was split over the 
issue of which message the museum was to communicate. 
The Council was divided into two camps, one which wished 
to emphasize the specifically Jewish aspect of the Holocaust, 
the other which sought to convey a more universal theme it 
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thought would increase its relevance to non-Jewish visitors. 
Less than a month before its opening, Harvey Meyerhoff and 
William Lowenberg, chairman and vice chairman of the coun- 
cil respectively (and both aligned with the universal camp), 
were forced to resign under pressure from the new Clinton 
administration. Meyerhoff and Lowenberg, appointed by for- 
mer President Ronald Reagan, had opposed extending an invi- 
tation to speak at the opening ceremony to President of Israel 
Chaim Herzog. President Bill Clinton wanted the participa- 
tion of Herzog, and saw the disagreement as an opportunity 
to relieve the two Republicans. They were replaced by Miles 
Lerman and Ruth Mandel. The two new heads sought to place 
more a Jewish emphasis on the institution that included its 
closing on Yom Kippur, in addition to Christmas. 

The dedication ceremony for the museum in 1993, at- 
tended by President Clinton, was marred by controversy over 
the presence of Croatian President Franjo Tudjman. Tudjman, 
author of Wastelands — Historical Truth (1988), in which he 
attributed the accounting of six million Jews murdered by the 
Nazis to “too much on both emotional, biased testimonies and 
on exaggerated data in the postwar reckonings of war crimes,” 
was also known to have made antisemitic remarks in public, 
including the statement that Jews are “selfish, crafty, unreli- 
able, miserly and underhanded.” The author and Nobel laure- 
ate Elie Wiesel publicly criticized Tudjman’s participation in 
the event. The controversy was partially tempered by the visit 
to the museum of His Holiness the Dalai Lama, who was, in 
fact, the institutions first official visitor. 

A third major American Holocaust center, New York 
City’s A Living Memorial to the Holocaust - *Museum of Jew- 
ish Heritage, opened in 1994 on a plot of land situated on the 
waterfront in Battery Park City, directly opposite the Statue 
of Liberty and Ellis Island. Construction of the museum had 
been postponed for many years, partly due to complicated 
lease negotiations with the municipality. This long-term proj- 
ect was initiated in 1981 when then Mayor Edward I. *Koch 
appointed a Holocaust Memorial Task Force (later a commis- 
sion) to begin work to create such an institution. 

Next, five years after a Jerusalem court sentenced John 
Demjanjuk (alleged to be “Ivan the Terrible” of Treblinka) to 
death and placed him in solitary confinement, the Israeli Su- 
preme Court ruled in 1993 there was not enough evidence to 
convict him. Demjanjuk subsequently returned to the United 
States, where a lengthy judicial process produced “clear, un- 
equivocal, and convincing evidence” of his service in Nazi 
death camps and in 2005 the 6 USS. Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals ruled he could be stripped of his American citizenship. 
Demjanjuk’s lawyers appealed the court’s decision, arguing 
that “having marked Mr. Demjanjuk with blood scent, the 
[United States] government wants to drop him into a shark 
tank” Chief U.S. Immigration Judge Michael J. Creppy as- 
serted there was no evidence, however, to substantiate Dem- 
janjuk’s claim he would be mistreated if deported to his native 
Ukraine. Assistant Attorney General Alice S. Fischer stated: 
“The chief immigration judge's decision reaffirms the impor- 
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tant principle that the United States will continue to track 
down and remove individuals who assisted the Nazis in their 
brutal campaign of terror, and secure a measure of justice on 
behalf of the Nazis’ victims.” 

In 1994 Schindler's List, a feature film about German in- 
dustrialist Oskar *Schindler, who was personally responsible 
for saving the lives of over a thousand Jews by employing 
them in his factory, opened to American audiences. The $23 
million film production, conceived of and directed by Steven 
*Spielberg, was based on a book by Thomas Keneally. The 
worldwide critical and financial success of Schindler's List was 
unprecedented. The film won seven Oscar awards and gener- 
ated revenues estimated at $300 million. Spielberg used some 
$50 million from the film's profits to establish The Righteous 
Persons Foundation. A second project was the creation of the 
*Survivors of the Shoah Visual History Foundation, with as- 
sets of over $30 million, which developed a state-of-the-art 
multi-media archive comprising in-depth interviews with 
Holocaust survivors as well as educational materials such as 
books, documentary films, and CD-Roms. 

In stark contrast to the widespread success of Schindler's 
List and the highly visible projects sponsored by Spielberg, 
throughout the 1990s Holocaust denial, the propagation of 
the argument and the dissemination of information minimiz- 
ing the degree to which the Nazis persecuted the Jews during 
World War 11, including the denial of the Nazis’ systematic 
mass murder of European Jewry, continued unabated in a va- 
riety of public arenas. For example, Holocaust denial activists 
made a special effort to target college campuses throughout 
the United States. The Committee for Open Debate on the 
Holocaust (copoH), led by Bradley R. Smith, succeeded in 
placing full-page advertisements and op-ed pieces in dozens of 
college newspapers. One ad was entitled “The Holocaust: How 
Much is False? The Case for Open Debate.” A second, pub- 
lished in the spring of 1992 was called “Falsus in Uno, Falsus 
in Omnibus... the “Human Soap’ Holocaust Myth” A widely 
reprinted essay that first appeared in 1993 was “A Revisionist’s 
View on the U.S. Holocaust Memorial Museum in Washing- 
ton, D.c.; which argued that the homicidal Nazi gas chambers 
never existed. The appearance of these materials engendered 
great media attention followed by an immediate backlash of 
criticism from students, faculty, the local Jewish community 
and national Jewish organizations. The scholar Deborah E. 
Lipstadt documented the extent of this campaign in Deny- 
ing the Holocaust: The Growing Assault on Truth and Memory 
(1993). Meanwhile, as part of its “Confronting Antisemitism 
Project,” the Anti-Defamation League launched a Web site 
titled “Holocaust Denial: An Online Guide to Exposing and 
Combating Anti-Semitic Propaganda,’ which aimed to make 
available information to counter Holocaust denial claims and 
expose the activities of “career antisemites” including Wil- 
lis Allison Carto, David *Irving, Ingrid Rimland, Bradley R. 
Smith, Mark Weber, and Ernst Zundel. 

The explosion of interest in Holocaust history reached 
something of a fever pitch with the publication in 1996 of 
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Daniel Goldhagen’s Hitler's Willing Executioners. In this highly 
provocative work, Goldhagen advanced the argument that or- 
dinary Germans not only knew about the Hitler regime's ef- 
forts to exterminate the Jews but were predisposed to accept 
the Nazi worldview owing to a unique and virulent “elimina- 
tionist” strain of antisemitism endemic to German culture. 
The book generated a firestorm of controversy in academic 
circles and, at the same time, became an international best- 
seller. Virtually overnight, Goldhagen became a familiar figure 
on national television and on the lecture circuit throughout 
the United States and Europe. He was also attacked by many 
established Holocaust scholars who challenged his findings 
and questioned his research, including Yehuda *Bauer, Chris- 
topher *Browning, Saul Friedman, and Fritz Stern. 

Critics of American Jewry’s seemingly inexhaustible fas- 
cination with the Holocaust charged that the success of phe- 
nomena like the film Schindler’s List, the Goldhagen volume, 
and even the opening of Holocaust museums and memorials 
in different parts of the country illustrated American Jewry’s 
base impulses and lack of a substantive grasp of world and 
Jewish history. They further argued the Holocaust itself was 
being exploited by many American Jews for contemporary 
political and social purposes, including shielding Israel from 
public criticism and offering a temporary salve to those who 
feared the weakening of American Jewish identity. The histo- 
rian Peter Novick articulated this view in a controversial book 
titled The Holocaust in American Life (1999). Novick’s detrac- 
tors, however, averred that although The Holocaust in Ameri- 
can Life was painstakingly researched, its scholarly value was 
undermined by the author's “evident distaste for the idea of 
Jewish distinctiveness and his commitment to a universalis- 
tic political agenda.” 

Parallel to the public debates described above were the 
highly visible Holocaust restitution efforts which began in the 
early 1990s and assumed special intensity between 1995 and 
the turn of the centuries. Concerted efforts were made dur- 
ing these years to address the restitution and compensation 
claims of Holocaust survivors worldwide, a group estimated 
to be as high as 935,000 individuals. The main actors in the 
drama surrounding compensation for survivors of the Holo- 
caust were the Claims Conference, the World Jewish Restitu- 
tion Organization, and the World Jewish Congress. As a result 
of varied legal efforts that emanated from different corners of 
the globe, this triad was quickly enlarged to include a broad 
range of American and European officials as well as class ac- 
tion lawyers. Stuart *Eizenstat represented the U.S. govern- 
ment for much of the period in question. Working closely with 
Israel Singer and Edgar M. Bronfman, Sr., of the World Jewish 
Congress as well as other American Jewish leaders, Eizenstat 
sought to navigate a complex array of legal, diplomatic, eco- 
nomic, and political issues while negotiating competing claims 
made by European governments, insurance companies, and 
banks - particularly Swiss banks - and even Bank Leumi, the 
Israeli successor to the Anglo-Palestine Bank, and the Jew- 
ish National Fund. Between 1998 and 2001, more than $6.5 
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billion in restitution settlements were concluded for Jewish 
and non-Jewish victims of the Nazi regime. Even so, there re- 
mained considerable debate about the status of formerly Jew- 
ish-owned individual and communal properties in central and 
eastern Europe as well as works of art plundered by the Nazis. 
The relative success of the aforementioned compensation and 
restitution efforts could not, of course, erase or dim the im- 
pact of the catastrophic destruction of European Jewry by the 
Nazis during World War 11. Speaking before the third inter- 
national conference on the Holocaust in Stockholm in 2000, 
which focused on the theme of Holocaust education and re- 
membrance, Eizenstat emphasized the enduring importance 
of efforts to come to terms with the Holocaust: 


We have been dealing heavily with the restitution of assets, 
trying to bring some measure of justice to surviving victims in 
everything from communal property to art to Swiss bank ac- 
counts to German slave and forced labor and insurance. These 
are all important and we are making progress in each of those 
areas. The significance of this historically important conference 
is that it begins, as we enter a new century, to move us away 
from what is important and immediate - money and assets — to 
what is enduring and lasting - memory and education. Finan- 
cial restitution, while critical, cannot be the last word on the 
Holocaust. This conference assures [that] education, remem- 
brance, and research will be. 


Fifty years after World War 11 and the Holocaust, the issues 
and controversies outlined above surfaced with dramatic in- 
tensity and had a profound impact on American Jewry. In part, 
the flurry of American Jewish commemorative, artistic, schol- 
arly, and restitution activity, which followed in the wake of the 
Soviet Union's collapse and the end of the Cold War, signaled 
the end ofan era. Hitherto inaccessible archives in eastern and 
central Europe poured forth information about the assets of 
hundred of thousands of Holocaust victims, including survi- 
vors and their heirs who now lived in the United States. The 
turn of the centuries also proved to be a juncture for wide- 
spread communal and national introspection - in Europe and 
America. As the generation of war-era survivors began to fade, 
American Jews vigorously pursued avenues for preserving the 
memory and legacy of European Jewry and securing material 
compensation for Holocaust survivors worldwide. 

Many of the controversies highlighted here have yet to 
dissipate; some of the disputes will probably never be resolved. 
Meanwhile, popular and scholarly interest in Holocaust stud- 
ies, literature, films, documentaries, museums, memorials, 
and financial restitution continues unabated. According to 
the directory of the Association of Holocaust Organizations, 
by the year 2005 dozens of institutions in the United States 
were officially classified as Holocaust museums and the orga- 
nization itself had a combined membership of over a hundred 
affiliated agencies, institutes, and educational operations. In 
addition, numerous resource centers, libraries, and archives, 
from Maine to Hawaii, offer seminars and workshops, oper- 
ate speakers bureaus, collect and categorize historical docu- 
ments, record and classify oral histories, organize commemo- 
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ration ceremonies, and sponsor academic research and essay 
contests on the subject of the Holocaust. Many of the latter 
were established under Jewish communal auspices, with sup- 
port from local and state government agencies. Some are also 
the beneficiaries of funding recovered as a result of Holocaust 
restitution efforts. 


SOVIET JEWRY. Immigrants from the former Soviet Union 
constituted a distinct sub-population within the American 
Jewish community. According to the 1994 American Jewish 
Year Book, over 280,000 Jews from the former Soviet Union 
had immigrated to the United States since the mid-1960s. The 
waves of Russian Jewish migration generally fell into two pe- 
riods: 1976-79 and 1989-92. A high point was reached in the 
years 1992 and 1993, for which the Hebrew Immigrant Aid 
Society (HIAS) reported the number of Russian Jewish immi- 
grants to be 45,888 and 35,581, respectively. This movement was 
the immediate result of the breakdown of the Soviet regime, 
which also saw the emigration over half a million Jews to the 
State of Israel. The 1989 Lautenberg Amendment, named af- 
ter Democratic Senator Frank Lautenberg of Pennsylvania, 
had eased the evidentiary requirements for refugees applying 
from certain countries. It permitted entry to the United States 
to individuals based on “persecution or a well-founded fear of 
persecution based on race, religion, nationality, membership 
in a particular social group, or political opinion.” The Refu- 
gee Act of 1980, reauthorized in 1991, facilitated employment 
training and job placement, as well as English-language train- 
ing, “in order to achieve economic self-sufficiency among ref- 
ugees as quickly as possible.” This law, combined with other 
legislation, made possible a variety of resettlement services to 
be offered to new Soviet Jewish immigrants. These services 
were primarily administered through the national network of 
Jewish organizations, including H1As, local federations, and 
other local agencies. 

The New York Association for New Americans (NYANA), 
for example, was responsible for resettling over 30 percent of 
the Soviet Jewish immigrants to have arrived in the United 
States since 1990. The second largest community of former 
Soviet Jewish immigrants resided in Los Angeles, with other 
large new immigrant groups settling in Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, Boston, and Miami. While short-term resettlement 
programs for former Soviet Jews won recognition both inside 
and outside the Jewish community, the immigrants’ social and 
cultural integration into American Jewish life proved to be 
more of a challenge. After officially completing the resettle- 
ment process, relatively few sought affiliation with the Jewish 
community at large. 

Unlike Russian Jewish immigrants from the former So- 
viet Union, Israelis residing permanently in the United States 
had, as a group, never been eligible for the package of resettle- 
ment services made available by the local Jewish community. 
Although seeking the bounty of America, Israelis were not 
recognized as refugees. Residing mainly in New York and Los 
Angeles, they succeeded in developing their own vibrant, He- 
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brew-speaking community life, separate from American Jews. 
While a number continued working for the organized Jewish 
community as supplementary, Sunday school, and day school 
teachers, in Jewish community centers, and summer camps, 
the majority found employment throughout all sectors of the 
economy. Many did not live in Jewish areas, and their children 
attended local American public schools. 

A controversy with implications for Jewish philanthropy 
that arose within the social service field in this period con- 
cerned the large and increasing proportion of the Jewish émi- 
grés from the Soviet Union who chose to settle in the United 
States rather than in Israel. The Hebrew Immigrant Aid So- 
ciety (HIAS) extended to them the usual assistance it gives to 
Jewish immigrants. To this the Jewish Agency took exception 
on the ground that it was discouraging settlement in Israel. 
The two bodies reached an agreement as to procedure to be 
followed in Vienna, the principal staging point, whereby HIAS 
would deal with the émigrés only after they had declined the 
Agency's persuasions to proceed to Israel. Still the majority 
opted to settle in the United States, and the Jewish Agency 
continued its pressure on HIAS to withhold assistance. Mean- 
while, the controversy reached back to the local Federations, 
and in a few cases they were reported to have declined to as- 
sist Russian Jews settled in their midst. Ultimately, Israeli 
Prime Minister Menahem Begin in 1980 presented a com- 
promise plan to the directors of the Council of Jewish Federa- 
tions (cjF). The cyF accepted the greater part of the plan but 
rejected a directive to HIAS that it assist only those émigrés 
with close relatives in the United States. Twelve months later 
H1AS acceded to further requests from the Jewish Agency to 
curtail its assistance to Russian émigrés, but by this time the 
flow from Russia had diminished to a trickle. 


ZIONISM AND ISRAEL. The 1980s was a period in which the 
relationship between American Jews and Israel underwent 
measurable change, characterized by the disenchantment on 
the part of many American Jews with Israel’s image and a will- 
ingness to publicly criticize Israel for adopting policies and ac- 
tions perceived to be detrimental to itself or the Jewish peo- 
ple. Many identify the ascendancy of Begin and the rightwing 
Likud-led coalition government in 1977 as the beginning of 
this change. Begin’s ideology and rhetoric, especially his desire 
to secure the borders of “Greater Israel,’ were viewed by many 
American Jews as jingoistic and provocative. His successor, 
Yitzhak Shamir, bore the same political ideology. 

After nearly a decade of unflagging admiration and sup- 
port, the aura surrounding the State of Israel began to dim. 
Research findings from this period indicate a steady decline 
in interest in Israel among American Jews, particularly among 
individuals under the age of 40. Nevertheless, it was also ap- 
parent that despite external circumstances, which could and 
did alter the American Jewish landscape in important ways, 
American Jewry’s fundamental attitude to Israel was one of 
unconditional support. Put another way, the erosion of Arab 
intransigence over making peace with Israel, which exac- 
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erbated rifts in Israeli society, weakened the disposition of 
American Jews to sublimate or mask criticisms of Israeli pol- 
icy. As the scholar Melvin I. Urofsky observed in this period, 
despite “deep divisions... over the wisdom of [the Begin gov- 
ernment'’s] diplomatic and settlement policies” relations be- 
tween American Jews and Israel were “strained yet still intact” 
Such an assessment could hardly have been made in the 1970s 
when it appeared the divisions referred to obtained mainly in 
intellectual circles but were not reflected in the alignment of 
organizations. With the passage of Israel's Golan Heights law, 
however, a new juncture was reached. Now, as Rabbi Alexan- 
der M. Schindler, chairman of the Conference of the Presi- 
dents of Major American Jewish Organizations reported, 
there was “no unanimity... among American Jewish leaders” 
on matters of Israeli policy. 

In addition to the Likud government's extensive settle- 
ment program in the West Bank and Gaza Strip, other issues 
and events that led to this change included Israel's bombing 
of Iraq’s atomic reactor in June 1981, the extension of Israeli 
law to the Golan Heights in December 1981, the bombing of 
Beirut and Israel's indirect role in the Sabra and Shatilla refu- 
gee camp massacres during the 1982 Lebanon War, the sale of 
arms to Iran prior to the Irangate scandal, Israel’s military and 
commercial ties to South Africa's apartheid government, the 
emergence of the still unresolved and highly charged “Who is 
a Jew?” issue, and Israel’s role as portrayed in the media during 
the Palestinian Intifada. Certain American Jewish intellectuals 
were among the most critical of Israel’s policies and actions. 

Especially upsetting from the point of view of American 
Jews, and the only issue to have brought about a direct con- 
frontation between the American Jewish community and the 
government of Israel, was the revival of the “Who is a Jew?” 
controversy. Although the roots of the argument lay in inter- 
nal Israeli political developments going back to the beginning 
of the state, a string of events reignited the crisis at the end of 
1988 and brought about the direct involvement of American 
Jewish leaders. The two contenders for the Israel premiership, 
Yitzhak Shamir and Shimon Peres, after the general elections 
were angling for the support of ultra-religious parties who 
stipulated the condition that Israeli law would be changed 
to recognize as Jews only those who underwent conversion 
under the auspices of an Orthodox rabbi in accordance with 
halakhah (traditional Jewish law). 

Employing a Washington, pD.c.-style lobbying effort, 
American Jews flew to Israel and met personally with gov- 
ernment ministers, members of the Knesset, academicians, 
heads of industry, and the arts. The professional and lay heads 
of federations and other major American Jewish organizations 
came to state emphatically that any change in Israeli law would 
bring about the spiritual and possibly the physical alienation of 
American Jews from the State of Israel. In exchange for other 
concessions, the religious parties demanding this amendment 
agreed not to insist on their demand. A new government led 
by the Likud party was formed and the “Who is a Jew?” law 
was not amended. 
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Ina controversial March 1987 op-ed article that appeared 
in the Washington Post the Judaica scholar Jacob *Neusner 
wrote: “It’s time to say that America is a better place to be a 
Jew than Jerusalem.” In addition to concern over the general 
instability of the region and Israel's external and internal po- 
litical dilemmas, Neusner was disappointed that the Jewish 
State had not proven to be the world center of Jewish spiritu- 
ality, scholarship, art, or literature. The Jewish community in 
the United States, he felt, had equal claim to that title. 

The psychological gap between American and Israeli 
Jews was experienced in both directions, particularly during 
the 1991 Gulf War. While American Jews identified with the 
threat posed to Israel to the point of experiencing personal 
anguish, Israelis reported feeling abandoned by American 
Jews. As noted in the Jerusalem Report in 1992: “From Au- 
gust 1990, when Iraq invaded Kuwait... through March 1991, 
Israel lost a full 500,000 tourists, as compared to the year be- 
fore... most of the drop was among American Jewish visi- 
tors; tourism from Europe and Christian America remained 
more or less stable.” 

The start of large-scale immigration from the U.S.S.R. 
in 1989 and its continuation after the breakup of the Soviet 
Union in 1991 increased Israel’s population by some 400,000 
by 1992 and gave a significant boost to Israel-Diaspora rela- 
tions. Many of the new Russian immigrants were academi- 
cians and scientists with backgrounds in applied research, as 
well as a number of other professionals and entrepreneurs. 
Asa result of initiatives taken by Israel, attempts at economic 
partnership between both private and communal American 
Jewish sources and the Jewish state began to develop along- 
side traditional philanthropic projects. Sensitive to the nega- 
tive effects on Israel-diaspora relations which would inevita- 
bly result from a string of business failures, American Jewish 
investors developed a broad range of carefully researched 
investment opportunities, from startup incubator schemes, 
to the privatization of government-run concerns, to creat- 
ing new partnerships within large, established corporations. 
One example was the “strategic alliance model” developed by 
the Jewish community of Boston. This program was based on 
the principle of allocating about 20 percent of funds raised for 
Israel to help create partnerships between Israeli hi-tech firms 
and their Massachusetts counterparts. 

At the outset of 1992, pro-Israel activists were torn over 
how to respond to the President George H.W. Bush’ insistence 
on linking approval of Israel’s request for $10 billion in loan 
guarantees from the United States to a complete freeze on the 
construction and expansion of Jewish settlements in the West 
Bank. Israel was requesting the guarantees in order to secure 
$10 billion of credit on the international loan market needed 
for the absorption of the recent large wave of immigrants from 
the former Soviet Union. Meanwhile, Israel's Prime Minis- 
ter Yitzhak Shamir declared that none of the money secured 
through the loan guarantees would be used to support settle- 
ment expansion. However, as Shamir’s detractors pointed out, 
including those within the American Jewish community, the 
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money would most likely be used to free funds from Israel's 
own treasury for support of West Bank settlement. 

Liberal organizations, such as the American Jewish Con- 
gress, the Union of American Hebrew Congregations, and the 
Jewish community relations councils of Milwaukee and De- 
troit, supported the idea of a total freeze. Conservative groups, 
such as Americans for a Safe Israel and the Union of Orthodox 
Jewish Congregations of America, felt that to back the U.S. 
administration's demands would jeopardize Israel’s future se- 
curity. While Americans for Peace Now and the Jewish Peace 
Lobby condemned “the settlements” and publicly advocated a 
two-state solution to the Israeli-Palestinian controversy, other 
Jewish organizations such as the National Council of Jewish 
Women and the Zionist Organization of America, stood be- 
hind Israeli government policies and its application for the 
loan guarantees. AIPAC implemented a particularly vigor- 
ous public relations campaign over the issue. It was not until 
mid-August 1992, after Labor leader Yitzhak Rabin had suc- 
ceeded Shamir as prime minister and announced a gradual 
halt to the construction of new West Bank settlements, that 
Israel and the United States announced an agreement on the 
basic principles that would allow the loan guarantees to pro- 
ceed. Next, in a speech before B'nai B'rith, Bush announced 
he would recommend to Congress that it approve Israel's $10 
billion loan guarantee request. 

Jewish opinion of the Bush administration's overall re- 
cord on Israel was mixed. On the one hand, the United States 
played a vital role in the May 1991 airlift operation of nearly 
14,200 Ethiopian Jews to Israel in Operation Solomon. On 
the other hand, some American Jews resented the constraints 
placed on Israel by the United States during the Gulf War, 
which prevented Israel’s air force from retaliating against Iraq 
for bombarding Israel with scup missiles. The relationship 
between the American Jewish community and the Bush ad- 
ministration ended rather poorly, mainly because of the loan 
guarantees struggle. 

The return to power in 1992 of Israel’s Labor party un- 
der the leadership of Yitzhak Rabin and the election that No- 
vember of Democratic presidential candidate Bill Clinton 
ushered in a new era in Israel-American relations. As a result 
of these twin victories, American Jews were faced with a new 
situation. The government of Israel was now dovish instead 
of hawkish. Israel’s new leaders were willing to negotiate for 
a settlement in far reaching terms, something their predeces- 
sors would never consider. Second, Israel's position towards 
the pLo confused many American Jews, who for decades knew 
the organization to be a ruthless terrorist group. One Ameri- 
can Orthodox rabbi described the dilemma as a “psychologi- 
cal issue.” “People have been told for twenty years the pLo is 
out of bounds,” he explained. “You can't expect them to turn 
on a dime.” Meanwhile, Clinton, who lacked George H.W. 
Bush’s patrician background, was closer to the Jews generally 
and warmer to the Jewish state. The Clinton administration 
immediately embraced the peace process undertaken by the 
Rabin government, and it was felt that the tensions and strains 
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that characterized recent American-Israel relations would now 
cease. Even so, a small but influential group of American Jew- 
ish public intellectuals spoke out against the policies of the 
new Rabin government and Clinton administration. These 
included, among others, Commentary editor Norman Pod- 
horetz and former New York Times editor A.M. *Rosenthal. 
Podhoretz saw the peace process as a trap that, sooner or later, 
would lead Israel into a war in a diminished capacity. 

Although the number of active pro-Israel American 
Jews was but a small percentage of the total Jewish popula- 
tion, both the Likud and Labor parties maintained supporters 
in the United States. The Labor party established a new orga- 
nization, the Israel Policy Forum, to promote its policies. Its 
American-based Friends of Labor Israel, was set up outside 
the umbrella American Zionist Federation to raise funds for 
the party. Likud also had an American Friends organization 
and but continued to rely especially on the support of the 
mainstream Zionist Organization of America. Polls showed 
that over 60 percent of American Jews were more optimistic 
about the chances for peace in the Middle East as a result of 
Rabin’s election. 

Like most of the world, American Jews were surprised 
to hear in 1993 that secret talks taking place in Oslo between 
representatives of his government and the pLo had resulted 
in an historic agreement. According to its terms, Israel would 
hand over Gaza and Jericho where the Palestinians would cre- 
ate the first two autonomous self-rule areas. According to the 
New York Times, most American Jews reacted to the news with 
“a kind of hard-headed optimism, a feeling that recognition 
of the pLo and establishing relations with its leader, Yasser 
Arafat, [was] risky but promising” A minority felt that rec- 
ognizing the pLo and its leader in spite of its record of ter- 
ror was wrong. 

On September 13, 1993, Rabin and Arafat were brought 
together on the White House lawn by President Bill Clinton 
to sign an accord of mutual recognition between Israel and 
the Palestinian Liberation Organization (PLO). A community 
survey conducted by the American Jewish Committee found 
that in the weeks following, some 90 percent of American Jews 
felt the Israel-pLo agreement to be a “positive development 
from Israel's point of view,’ with 57 percent favoring the estab- 
lishment of a Palestinian state and 30 percent opposed. That 
summer, Rabin urged American Jewish leaders to complete 
the $1.2 billion Operation Exodus campaign intended to un- 
derwrite the resettlement costs of Jews from the former Soviet 
Union. No longer perceived as vulnerable or besieged, Ameri- 
can Jews deployed the “Israel’s Risks for Peace” campaign. 

One of the most shocking news items of 1994, while os- 
tensibly an internal Israeli affair, had a distinctively American 
Jewish angle. Early in the morning on the holiday of Purim, 
which fell on February 25, a Jewish physician and resident of 
the community of Kiryat Arba, entered the Cave of the Pa- 
triarchs in the adjacent city of Hebron and opened fire with 
an automatic rifle on a large group of Moslem worshipers. 
Twenty-nine Muslims died from their wounds and the phy- 
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sician, Dr. Baruch Goldstein, was killed on the spot by the 
enraged crowd. The fact that Goldstein was an American Jew 
was strongly emphasized in all media coverage of the event. 
American Jewish organizations, who swiftly and uncondition- 
ally condemned the massacre, took pains to distance Gold- 
stein from the mainstream Jewish community. Nevertheless, 
Goldstein's deed raised the issue, both in Israel and the United 
States, of the seemingly disproportionate number of Ameri- 
can-Jewish immigrants in Israel involved in extremist politi- 
cal groups such as Kach and Kahane Chai. 

Israel’s Deputy Foreign Minister Yossi *Beilin surprised 
Jews around the world, but particularly American Jews, with 
remarks he made before a w1zo convention held in Jerusalem 
in January 1994. Beilin claimed that the State of Israel was fi- 
nancially self-sufficient and no longer dependent on charity 
from Diaspora communities. Diaspora fundraising efforts, 
he argued, would be better directed towards local Jewish ed- 
ucation. In reacting to Beilin’s remarks, Rabin characterized 
them as “brainless,” noting: “If Israel could not ask diaspora 
Jews for money, how could it ask the [non-Jewish] Ameri- 
can taxpayer?” 

In 1994, after more than four years, the absorption of 
500,000 new immigrants, and nearly $900 million in aid, 
the United Jewish Appeal’s Operation Exodus officially came 
to a close. Funds from Operation Exodus were used to help 
Jews immigrate to Israel from the former Soviet Union and 
Ethiopia. The campaign was launched in 1990, with an origi- 
nal three-year goal of $420 million needed for an estimated 
200,000 immigrants. When 185,000 new immigrants arrived 
in 1990, the goal of the campaign was doubled. The $910 mil- 
lion actually raised, fell just short of the campaign's declared 
goal of $1 billion. 

American Jews were shocked in 1995 by the assassina- 
tion of Prime Minister Yitzhak *Rabin, who was murdered 
by Yigal Amir, a right-wing zealot, at a peace rally in Tel 
Aviv. Rabin’s murder led to a series of major political shifts, 
including the election in 1996 of a Likud coalition under Bin- 
yamin *Netanyahu, an opponent of the Oslo process. The 
Netanyahu government agreed in principle to fulfill Israel’s 
negotiated commitments, starting with the redeployment 
of Israeli troops from Hebron, but meanwhile insisted on 
the Palestinian Authority’s full compliance with the terms of 
the Oslo agreement. As a result, the peace process now entered 
a period of protracted stagnation. Accusations of non-com- 
pliance were compounded by sporadic Palestinian violence 
and ultimately led in 2000 to a second Intifada (Palestin- 
ian uprising). The rapid deterioration in Israel-Palestinian 
relations resulted in widespread despair among the Israeli 
public and dampened the spirits of the American Jewish com- 
munity. The crisis resulted in yet another dramatic shift on the 
Israeli political scene and the consequent victory in 2000 of 
Labor leader Ehud *Barak, a highly decorated war hero and 
former chief of staff. Despite the country’s overwhelming sup- 
port for Barak and his commitment to advancing the peace 
process, he lacked the political experience and steady hand 
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of Rabin, his predecessor and role model. Moreover, the Pal- 
estine Authority under Yasser Arafat proved powerless if not 
unwilling to stem the tide of Palestinian terrorist violence di- 
rected at Israel, including the seemingly endless cycle of sui- 
cide bombings aimed at border checkpoints and Israel’s ma- 
jor urban centers - much of which was clandestinely financed 
and supported by hostile Arab regimes in the region and the 
militant Hamas organization. Following a series of delicate 
and unsuccessful negotiations brokered by the Clinton ad- 
ministration between Israel and Syria, Barak turned his full 
attention to reaching a swift and final agreement with the Pal- 
estinians. Owing to numerous obstacles, Barak’s efforts were, 
in practice, stillborn and he quickly lost his public support 
and his hold on power. 

At the turn of the 20" century, the context for the Israel- 
Palestinian conflict underwent a shift to the right and a major 
sea change. Against the backdrop of the election of President 
George W. Bush in the United States, the landslide victory of 
Likud leader Ariel *Sharon in Israel, and the 9/11 attacks, Israel 
publicly adopted a new three-pronged strategy vis-a-vis the 
Palestinians. First, the new Sharon government sought to in- 
crease pressure on the Palestine Authority and drive forward 
its signed commitments to peace and security by exerting 
economic and political pressure on the Palestinian leadership, 
including the isolation of Yasser Arafat. Second, the Likud co- 
alition, with the support of the Labor party, unilaterally initi- 
ated the redeployment of Israeli troops from the West Bank 
and Gaza Strip and, where necessary, forcibly removed Jewish 
settlers from settlements in the occupied territories. Finally, 
the government built a separation wall between Israel and the 
Palestinian lands - some of which was reconfigured after the 
Israeli Supreme Court determined certain sections of the bar- 
rier to be in violation of Palestinian rights - and in this way 
sought to ensure Israel’s territorial integrity while safeguard- 
ing the country from further terrorist attacks and strength- 
ening its hold on borders established since the June 1967 war, 
including its sovereignty over Jerusalem and the surrounding 
metropolitan region. 

A striking result of this process was the transformation of 
American Jewry’s attitude toward Sharon himself, once vilified 
by those on the American Jewish left and even many centrists 
as a dangerous right-wing fanatic, and now rehabilitated as a 
warrior-turned-elder statesman - much like Rabin before him. 
Indeed, American Jews proved largely supportive of Sharon's 
policies and diplomatic maneuvers, a combination that was, 
in essence, a continuation and extension of the semi-transpar- 
ent strategy first implemented under Rabin a decade earlier. 
Having closely followed the waxing and waning of Israel-Arab 
relations in the recent past, a majority of American Jews re- 
sponded favorably to Sharon’s pragmatic and bold leadership 
which seemed to vouchsafe Israel’s interests while neither ig- 
noring the reality of the Palestinian situation nor extending 
the reach of the Jewish state in a way that exceeded its grasp. 
As noted in the memoir of Middle East envoy Dennis *Ross, 
chief peace negotiator in the presidential administrations of 
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Amorder (1878, also in Hg., 19137); Die Agada der Tannaiten 
(2 vols., 1884-90); Die Agada der Palaestinischen Amorder 
(3 vols., 1892-99; repr. 1965; Die Prooemien der Alten jue- 
dischen Homilie (1913); Rabbanan, Beitrag zur Geschichte der 
anonymen Agada (1914); and Tradition und Tradenten in den 
Schulen Palaestinas und Babyloniens (1914). In the last work 
Bacher discusses the manner in which the amoraim in Bab- 
ylonia and Palestine transmitted the teachings of the early 
scholars, especially the tannaim of the beraitot. Of particu- 
lar significance from the standpoint of content and style is 
Bacher’s Exegetische Terminologie der juedischen Traditionslit- 
eratur (2 parts, 1899, 1905, repr. 1965). In the first part of this 
work Bacher arranged the Hebrew and Aramaic terms used 
by the tannaim in their exegesis in alphabetical order and 
in the second part, those of the Palestinian and Babylonian 
amoraim. He also dealt with the terms used by the amoraim 
to explain the terminology of the tannaim. Bacher dealt ex- 
tensively with medieval Jewish biblical exegesis. In addition to 
Die Juedische Bibelexegese vom Anfange des Zehnten bis zum 
Ende des Fuenfzehnten Jahrhunderts (1892), he wrote detailed 
studies on Abraham ibn Ezra’s works, Saadiah’s Arabic trans- 
lation of the Book of Job (in: Derenbourg, Oeuvres Completes 
de R. Saadiah, 1899), Moses ha-Kohen ibn *Gikatillas work 
on the same book, and on *Samuel b. Hophni. He published 
a study in German and Hungarian on the biblical exegesis of 
Jewish religious philosophers before Maimonides, Die Bibel- 
exegese der Juedischen Religionsphilosophen des Mittelalters vor 
Maimiinis (1892), and on the exegetical methods of Maimo- 
nides, Die Bibelexeges Moses Maimiinis (1896). He wrote two 
works on the biblical commentaries of Ibn Janah, Leben und 
Werke des Abulwaid Merwan ibn GanGh (1885), and a detailed 
study of the biblical exegesis of the Zohar. Bacher dealt exten- 
sively with the development of Hebrew during the Middle 
Ages, including the masorah, the beginning of the study of 
Hebrew grammar (Die Anfaenge der hebraeischen Gramma- 
tik, 1895), and the pioneering work of Judah ibn *Hayyuj in 
the field of Hebrew grammar (Die Grammatische Terminologie 
des Jehuda b. Dawid Hajjug, 1882). Bacher was the only Jewish 
scholar of his generation to deal with Judeo-Persian literature. 
His continuous flow of publications, based on the collection 
of Judeo-Persian manuscripts of Elkan Nathan *Adler, made 
him the undisputed authority in this field. Among his many 
works on Judeo-Persian literature are Hebraeisch-Persisches 
Woerterbuch aus dem vierzehnten Jahrhundert (1900) by Solo- 
mon b. Samuel of Turkestan; “Ein persischer Kommentar zum 
Buche Samuel” (in zDMG, 51 (1897), 329-425); Zwei juedisch- 
persische Dichter, Schahin und Imrani (1907-08); and “Jue- 
disch-Persisches aus Buchara” (in ZDMG, 55 (1901), 244-573 
56 (1902), 729-59). Bacher helped lay the foundations for the 
study of Hebrew grammar from the talmudic period to the 
end of the Middle Ages; he was the first scholar to deal with 
the Hebrew and Arabic poetry of Yemen. Above all, he was 
one of the first scholars to engage in the scientific study of 
aggadah and Midrash. 
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BACHI, ARMANDO (1883-1943), Italian soldier. Born in 
Verona, Bachi went into the artillery where he was commis- 
sioned in 1902 and remained in this branch of the army for 
most of his career. In World War 1 he became deputy chief of 
staff of the 48‘ and 30¢ divisions, and was awarded the Mili- 
tary Cross. After the war he was a lecturer in artillery at the 
Turin Military Academy and in 1934 was given command of 
an artillery corps. By 1938 he had become a lieutenant general 
in command of a motorized army corps, but when the racial 
laws were enacted that year, he was forced to resign his com- 
mission. In 1943 he and his family were arrested in Parma and 
died in Auschwitz. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Rovighi, I Militari di Origine Ebraica 
nel Primo Secolo di Vita dello Stato Italiano (1999), 96. 


[Massimo Longo Adorno] 


BACHI, RAPHAEL (1717-1767), French miniature painter. 
Born in Turin, he moved to Paris where he set up as tobac- 
conist and snuff merchant. He learned the art of miniature 
painting through the decoration of snuff-boxes. His work 
was recognized when the French court employed him to 
paint miniature portraits on snuff-boxes presented to foreign 
notables. His clientele included many members of the nobil- 
ity such as the Duke of Modena and the Prince de Condé. In 
an official list of the Jews residing in Paris during the years 
1755-1759, he is mentioned as “peintre en miniature, de beau- 
coup de talent.” 


BACHI, RICCARDO (1875-1951), Italian economist and 
statistician. Bachi was born in Turin and studied in Venice. 
He laid the foundations for the scientific study of price fluc- 
tuations and wrote on the economic history of the Risorgi- 
mento. From 1904 to 1908 Bachi edited the Italian Labor De- 
partment bulletin on employment, and from 1909 to 1921 he 
issued LItalia Economica, an annual publication which he 
founded. From 1915 Bacchi taught statistics and economics 
at the universities of Macerata, Parma, and Genoa, and in 
1926 he was appointed to the chair of political economy at 
the Royal Institute of Economic Sciences in Rome. After the 
enactment of the anti-Jewish laws in Italy in 1938, he went to 
Palestine, where from 1940 to 1946, he lectured at the Tel Aviv 
branch of the Hebrew University. In 1946 he returned to the 
University of Rome. Interested in Zionism from the 1920s, he 
investigated the economic history of Jews, in particular the 
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George H.W. Bush and Bill Clinton and arguably the most 
significant American Jewish figure in U.S. diplomacy since 
Henry Kissinger, Sharon’s approach was a pro-active and ra- 
tional response to an ineluctable and historic dilemma faced 
by Israel which had evolved since the very establishment of 
the Jewish state in 1948. 


Partition was bound to happen at some point. For Yitzhak 
Rabin, who understood both the demographic and security 
arrangements for partition, his preference was to produce it 
through agreement with the Palestinians. But he was prepared 
to “separate” from the Palestinians if agreement was not possi- 
ble. Prime Minister Sharon, though a pronounced opponent of 
building a separation fence when Yitzhak Rabin first proposed 
it in 1995 and Ehud Barak reintroduced it after the outbreak of 
the Intifada, has now become a proponent of both the fence 
and the concept of disengagement. Partly, he has been driven 
by the security reality: The fence around Gaza has proven effec- 
tive in preventing suicide attacks into Israel from Gaza... Small 
wonder, therefore, that 83 percent of the Israeli public favors the 
building of a comparable fence or barrier on the West Bank... 
For Sharon and other leaders [on the Israeli right], the issue is 
no longer whether to build the fence, but where to do so... That 
is why Ehud Olmert has spoken about withdrawing from 80-85 
percent of the West Bank unilaterally... 


The congruence of the Rabin and Sharon pragmatic policies 
helps to explain why the Anti-Defamation League's 2005 Sur- 
vey of American Attitudes toward Israel and the Middle East 
found that 67 percent of Americans generally supported the 
Sharon government’s policy of disengagement. As well, the 
American Labor Zionist group Ameinu conducted a separate 
poll in the same year which demonstrated that 62 percent of 
American Jews supported Sharon's plan for disengagement. 
“In the context of a peace agreement,’ the Ameinu report ex- 
plained, “42 percent thought Israel should be willing to with- 
draw from most Jewish settlements in the West Bank — even 
though only 24 percent believe most Palestinians are willing 
to live in peace next to the Jewish state, and 70 percent believe 
the Palestinians will continue terrorist attacks even if a peace 
agreement is reached.” 

Since the Persian Gulf War of 1991, American Jews 
watched anxiously as Israel, the Palestinians, and the neigh- 
boring Arab countries entered new and uncharted territory. 
What was once unthinkable in the Middle East barely a few 
decades ago has become a matter of established precedent 
and each hopeful episode in the troubled Arab-Israeli peace 
process has in general been accompanied by an upswing in 
American Jewish support for Israel’s bold diplomatic and po- 
litical moves. Starting with the Madrid Peace Conference in 
1991, where Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir participated in un- 
precedented direct negotiations with Jordan, Lebanon, Syria, 
and the Palestinians and continuing with the Declaration of 
Principles in 1993, the Israel-Jordan peace treaty in 1994, and 
Interim Agreement with the Palestinians in 1995, and the Wye 
River Memorandum of 1998, American Jews have consistently 
supported the emergent Rabin-Sharon strategy-in-the-mak- 
ing. Following Sharon's sudden illness and departure from the 
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political scene, it appears that Ehud *Olmert and a new gen- 
eration of Israeli political leaders will continue on this path. 
To be sure, Israeli policies and methods frequently provoke 
considerable controversy among diverse American Jewish 
circles and American Zionist groups. Nonetheless, since the 
1990s the majority of American Jews have consistently re- 
sponded favorably to Israel's notion of “land for peace” and 
the ensuing prospects for a comprehensive solution to the 
Arab-Israel conflict. Today, it is widely believed that the issue 
of Israel’s survival, which dominated much of the American 
Jewish agenda from 1967 to 1991, will soon be consigned to 
the past, like the Cold War itself. 


Conclusion 


“American Jewish history weds together two great historical tra- 
ditions: one Jewish, dating back to the Patriarchs, the prophets, 
and the rabbis of the Talmud, the other American, dating back 
to the Indians, Columbus, and the heroes of the Revolution. 
Bearing the imprint of both, it nevertheless forms a distinctive 
historical tradition of its own, now more than three centuries 
old. It is a tradition rooted in ambivalence, for American Jews 
are sometimes pulled in two different directions at once. Yet 
it is also unified by a common vision, the quest to be fully a 
Jew and fully an American, both at the same time. It is closely 
tied to Jews worldwide, and just as closely tied to Americans 
of other faiths. It is perpetuated generation after generation by 
creative men and women, who grapple with the tensions and 
paradoxes inherent in American Jewish life, and fashion from 
them what we know as the American Jewish experience — a ka- 
leidoscope of social, religious, cultural, economic, and politi- 
cal elements that makes up the variegated, dynamic world of 
the American Jew.” 

Jonathan D. Sarna, The American Jewish Experience 


(1986). 


It is, perhaps, a commonplace observation that almost any 
statement made about the Jewish condition in North Amer- 
ica and its opposite are both true. On the one hand, much of 
the data collected on American Jews in the past quarter cen- 
tury reveals high levels of apathy, assimilation, and indiffer- 
ence to Jewish values and observance. At best, no more than 
50 percent of the American Jewish population in this period 
has been directly involved in any form of organized commu- 
nal or religious life. At the same time, the general opening up 
of American society since the mid-20" century for all mi- 
norities contributed significantly to the opening up of Amer- 
ican Jewish life. Merit and achievement have generally taken 
precedence over other factors and enabled Jews to rise quickly 
ina variety of professions, especially those requiring advanced 
academic training. In fact, never before in the history of 
Jewish civilization has there been a Jewish community with 
more affluence, influence, and access to the highest levels 
of government, business, and the professions. Virtually, no 
barriers exist at the present time to the most elite levels of 
American business, law, or government. Nor have there ever 
been so many American Jews involved in such a variety of 
well funded Jewish-sponsored communal frameworks, in- 
cluding hospitals, social welfare agencies, retirement homes, 
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day schools, summer camps, Israel programs, college-level 
studies in Judaica, and so on. In a word, American Jewish life 
is arguably one of the most robust voluntary and self-sustain- 
ing ethnic-communal frameworks in contemporary Ameri- 
can society. 

Today, the American Jewish community covers a conti- 
nent with numerous major communities of substantial num- 
bers as well as hundreds of smaller-sized communities con- 
sisting of from a handful to several hundreds of families. The 
last one hundred years have witnessed the wide scale migra- 
tion of the American Jewish population from inner city ghet- 
tos to vast sprawling suburban areas and back again to many 
center-city now-gentrified neighborhoods. From the North- 
east, where almost half the total Jewish population once re- 
sided in New York City, there has been a massive relocation 
to the sun belt, where communities such as southern Florida 
and southern California now boast populations of more than 
half a million Jews each, most of whom have settled there in 
the past 50 years. 

With tap roots in centuries of Jewish history and top 
roots in the American experience, contemporary American 
Jewry presently stands at a crossroads. Free to participate in 
the social, religious, and political fabric of American life as no 
other western Jewry before it, American Jews - individually 
and collectively - can decide to strengthen their communal 
bonds or loosen them, to shore up the larger community’s 
sense of cohesion or allow it to dissipate. As the historical re- 
cord suggests, the antipodes of engagement and disengage- 
ment have long demarcated much of the American Jewish 
experience. But it is also evident that American Jewry has 
emerged from its history in the New World largely intact and 
enriched. In each phase of its development, American Jewry 
has discerned possibilities and created opportunities for ne- 
gotiating the delicate balance of modern life in an open soci- 
ety — that is, calibrating oneself and one’s community to the 
requirements of living as a Jew and as an American. This ten- 
sion is arguably a fundamental component of life in a plural- 
istic democratic society. 

It is not the task of this study to predict “Wither Ameri- 
can Jewish life?” or determine whether it is “good for the Jews 
or bad for the Jews” to sustain their tribal identity in America 
of the 21 century. These are, to be sure, vitally important ques- 
tions and they have been raised here owing to their central- 
ity in the American Jewish public arena. But the “answers” to 
such questions, which surely warrant serious and thoughtful 
deliberation, go well beyond the scope of an historical analy- 
sis such as this. It is clear, however, that American Jewry is a 
dynamic and multidimensional creature with considerable in- 
trinsic talents and material resources. Possessed of the capac- 
ity to enrich Jewish life even as it enlarges America’s bounty, 
American Jewry boasts a remarkable history of success and 
legacy of achievement. How present and future generations 
of American Jews will be informed and shaped by this in- 
heritance and will, in turn, seek to determine their destiny 
remains to be seen. 
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American Antisemitism in Historical Perspective 

In 1811 Rabbi Gershon Mendes Seixas of New York wrote that 
“The United States is, perhaps, the only place where the Jews 
have not suffered persecution, but have, on the contrary, been 
encouraged and indulged in every right of citizens.” While it 
is true that American antisemitism never attained the viru- 
lence and baneful consequences of European antisemitism, it 
is equally clear that an undercurrent of anti-Jewish prejudice, 
sometimes open, more often subtle, has existed throughout 
the history of the United States. 

The early colonial settlers in America brought with them 
the old stereotype of the Jew as the mysterious outsider, her- 
etic, and despoiler. These prejudices, however, were rarely 
translated into direct anti-Jewish actions. The very first Jew- 
ish settlers in New Amsterdam in 1654 did face an immediate 
threat when Peter Stuyvesant, the Dutch governor, attempted 
to expel them. Overruled by the Dutch West India Company, 
Stuyvesant was forced to grant them the right of residency, 
and by 1657 they were granted the status of burghers. Nev- 
ertheless, the Jews remained in effect second-class burghers 
even after the British took control of New York. Although 
economic rights were secured by the end of the seventeenth 
century, political rights were not fully granted throughout the 
colonial period. 

The need for immigrants, particularly those with eco- 
nomic skills, and the growing ethnic and religious diversity 
of the American colonies were powerful factors counteract- 
ing traditional prejudices. Still, each colony had an established 
church and, consequently, Jews, Catholics, and Protestant dis- 
senters were all subject to discrimination. In 1658 Jacob Lum- 
brozo, a physician, the first Jewish settler in Maryland, was 
charged with blasphemy in that colony, but the prosecution 
was never completed. In no colony, however, were Jews physi- 
cally harmed for religious motives, as were Quakers and Bap- 
tists, and no 18*-century law was enacted for the sole purpose 
of disabling Jews. Colonial American Jewry achieved a consid- 
erable degree of economic success and social integration, and 
intermarriage was frequent by the mid-18" century. 

Anti-Jewish prejudice during the period from indepen- 
dence until the Civil War, while present in the form of the 
persistent Shylock image and related stereotypes, did not se- 
riously impinge on the rights of the relatively small Jewish 
community. The 1840s and 1850s saw a fairly large immigra- 
tion of German Jews, but by 1860 there were still fewer than 
200,000 Jews in a population of 30,000,000. The invisibility 
of the Jews, the availability of other targets of discrimination, 
the all-absorbing slavery issue, and the rapid economic growth 
of the country combined to reduce the possible development 
of any real group antagonism based on latent prejudice. The 
Know-Nothing movement of the 1850s and other nativist 
phenomena of the pre-Civil War era concentrated their ire 
on Catholics, not Jews. 

Still, there were occasional outbursts of antisemitism. 
The political strife between Federalists and Republicans at the 
turn of the 18" century produced a noticeable outpouring of 
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slurs upon Jews who were Jeffersonian partisans. A Federal- 
ist in New York condemned the local Democratic-Republi- 
can Society by saying that they all seemed to be “of the tribe 
of Shylock? In 1809 Jacob Henry was at first refused a seat in 
the North Carolina House of Commons to which he had been 
elected, but was eventually seated by a legal subterfuge. Mor- 
decai M. Noah, one of the outstanding Jewish figures of this 
period, was recalled in 1815 by Secretary of State James Mon- 
roe from his post as U.S. consul in Tunis because his faith al- 
legedly interfered with the performance of his duties. In 1820, 
the editor of a prominent magazine, the Niles Weekly Register, 
wrote that the Jews “create nothing” and act “as if they had a 
home no where.” Uriah P. Levy, an officer in the United States 
Navy, was subjected to several courts-martial, partly due to 
anti-Jewish prejudice. Jews were concerned also with ques- 
tions of church-state relations, including the vexing problem 
of public school education. Yet these incidents and remarks 
cannot be construed as evidence of significant antisemitism; 
Henry was seated, Levy was acquitted and restored to rank, 
and the editor of the Niles Weekly Register, while critical, urged 
equal rights for Jews. 

The first substantial and open antisemitic agitation in the 
United States was evidenced during the Civil War (1861-65). 
The economic dislocations and frayed tempers of this critical 
period released prejudices that had slumbered below the sur- 
face. Both in the North and in the South, Jews were accused 
by some newspapers and political leaders of aiding the enemy, 
smuggling, profiteering, draft dodging, and speculating. Al- 
most every political opponent of Judah P. Benjamin, the Con- 
federate secretary of state, made unflattering references to his 
Jewishness. Among the prominent figures who displayed an- 
tisemitic tendencies were Generals William T. Sherman and 
Benjamin E Butler, Parson William Brownlow, Congressman 
Henry S. Foote, and Senator Henry Wilson. The major antise- 
mitic incident of the war originated with General Ulysses S. 
Grant. In what has been called the most sweeping anti-Jew- 
ish regulation in all American history, Grant, in his General 
Order No. 11, December 17, 1862, ordered the expulsion of all 
Jews “as a class” within 24 hours from the Department of the 
Tennessee, comprising parts of Kentucky, Tennessee, and Mis- 
sissippi. However, President Abraham Lincoln directed the 
revocation of Grant's order. 

The unpleasant episodes of the Civil War years should 
not obscure the fact that the Jews of the United States were 
perhaps freer than Jews had ever been since their dispersion 
from Palestine. No price had been exacted from them in re- 
turn for complete political emancipation, and the commu- 
nity flourished economically and religiously. Official or gov- 
ernmental discrimination on the European model was absent 
and systematic antisemitism did not exist. Beginning with the 
1870s, however, antisemitism in the form of social discrimi- 
nation was increasingly evident, and was accompanied by the 
development of ideological antisemitism. The refusal of ac- 
commodations to Joseph Seligman, a prominent New York 
Jewish banker, at the Grand Union Hotel in Saratoga Springs 
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in the summer of 1877 drew widespread adverse comment in 
the public press, but it symbolized a growing tendency to- 
ward the exclusion of Jews from areas involving leisure-time 
facilities. Summer resort advertisements including statements 
such as “We prefer not to entertain Hebrews” were common 
after the 1880s. From the resorts, social discrimination worked 
back into the cities. Important social clubs, such as the Union 
League Club, barred Jewish members. Private schools were 
closed to Jewish children, and, in general, Jews were not wel- 
come at any institution or association that conferred prestige 
and status. Behind the groundswell of social discrimination 
lay the profound social changes of the “Gilded Age” of the late 
19'" century. The older, elite white Protestant groups faced a 
growing struggle for their social status and power as their se- 
curity was threatened by rapid industrialization and the rise of 
new middle- and upper-class elements, whom they regarded 
as crass nouveaux riches. Social discrimination thus served the 
dual purpose of keeping Jews “in their place” while enhancing 
and defining the social status of the older elite and the newer 
non-Jewish wealthy class. 

During the turbulent and xenophobic decades that 
spanned the 19" and 20" centuries, an ideological antisemi- 
tism began to appear as a by-product of American nativism 
and in response to the perceptible cultural gap between the 
older population and the massive numbers of Jewish immi- 
grants from Eastern Europe. Men like Henry Adams, repre- 
senting Eastern patrician intellectuals, and Ignatius Donnelly, 
representing Western agrarian radicals, while far apart in ba- 
sic orientation, both viewed the Jew as conniving and grasp- 
ing, and as the cause and symbol of their discontent. The anti- 
Jewish stereotype which emerged clearly during this period 
contained elements of the earlier Christian antisemitism, the 
Shylock image, the wielding of undue power through manip- 
ulation of gold, and an identification of Jews with the hated, 
feared city. 

From 1881 to 1910, over 1,500,000 East European Jews 
arrived in the United States, and by 1925 there were close to 
4,000,000 Jews in the country. Their very presence, the com- 
petition engendered by their rapid rise in economic status, and 
their pressure to achieve social integration lent credence to the 
anti-Jewish stereotype, sharpened antisemitic feelings, and 
confirmed a widespread system of social discrimination. For 
their part, Jews did not accept antisemitism without protest, 
especially when it appeared to involve public matters. Led by 
the older German Jewish community, American Jewry formed 
self-defense organizations, including the American Jewish 
Committee in 1906, the Anti-Defamation League of B’nai 
Brith in 1913, and the American Jewish Congress in 1920. 

One of the most serious issues faced by the Jewish com- 
munity during the first quarter of the 20" century was the 
movement for restriction of immigration to the United States. 
Although there was no direct antisemitism reflected in the 
legislation resulting from restrictionism, it was clear that the 
intellectual fathers of the movement, such as Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Prescott Hall, John R. Commons, Henry Pratt Fair- 
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child, and Edward A. Ross, considered Jewish immigration 
deleterious to the welfare of the nation. Ross, for example, 
predicted “riots and anti-Jewish legislation” if unrestricted im- 
migration continued. Madison Grant, a thoroughgoing racist, 
condemned the Jews in his book The Passing of the Great Race 
(1916) for mongrelizing the nation. The campaign for immi- 
gration restriction reached its height after World War 1 when 
the nation reacted with horror at the prospect of unlimited im- 
migration. Burton J. Hendrick, a well-known journalist, while 
disclaiming antisemitism, wrote a widely publicized attack on 
Jewish immigration in 1923, as did Kenneth Roberts, a popular 
novelist. The ultimate result of the restrictionist movement — 
the U.S. Immigration Act of 1924 — established a national or- 
igins quota system that discriminated heavily against South 
and East European immigration. Although antisemitism was 
not the primary motivation for restrictionism, it was a useful 
propaganda weapon and, subtly, became enshrined in Ameri- 
can legislation for over 40 years. 

The first-class citizenship of American Jews was indi- 
rectly challenged during the late 19** and early 20" centuries 
by the general refusal of Tsarist Russia to issue visas to Ameri- 
can Jews and its mistreatment of those who did receive them. 
American Jewry, led by Jacob H. Schiff and Louis Marshall 
of the American Jewish Committee, argued that tacit accep- 
tance of this situation by the U.S. government constituted a 
slur on its full citizenship. Diplomatic pressure having failed, 
a determined and successful campaign was instituted in 1911 
for the unilateral abrogation of the Russo-American Treaty of 
1832. To Louis Marshall the victory symbolized “the removal 
of the last civil disabilities to which the Jews of this country 
have been subjected” 

In 1913, however, American Jews were shocked when Leo 
Frank, a New York Jew who had relocated in Atlanta, Georgia 
to become manager of a pencil factory, was convicted of the 
slaying of one of his female employees. The evidence against 
Frank was flimsy and the trial, which unleashed fantasies of 
Jewish ritual murder and garnered widespread public atten- 
tion, showcased the darkest racist and antisemitic tendencies 
of white southern Christian society. In the event, the circum- 
stances surrounding Frank's trial and conviction reflected 
came to be viewed as a transparent example of mob antisem- 
itism. In 1915, after the governor of Georgia stayed Frank’s 
death sentence, a lynching party abducted Frank from jail 
and hanged him. 

The emergence of overt antisemitism in the Frank case 
was a harbinger of an upsurge of anti-Jewish feeling, expres- 
sion, and actions during the 1920s. The hatred of Jews was 
rooted both in older stereotypes and renewed economic an- 
tisemitism which was an element in the outlook of some of 
the Populists, the movement of protest against capitalism 
and monopoly that prevailed in southern and western states 
at the turn of the century. Jewish capital was identified with 
Wall Street financiers and oppression by the financial sys- 
tem of farmers and small businessmen. Some of the then 
young Populists, such as the later Senator Burton K. Wheeler 
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from Montana, were to remain anti-Jewish on such economic 
grounds into the 1930s. Antisemitism did not involve all of 
Populism, but what there was of such prejudice represented 
its only appearance in American history within an important 
left-wing movement. 

The artificially stimulated unity of World War 1 cracked 
under the impact of postwar disillusionment, and a sense of 
imminent danger from internal and external subversive forces 
seized the nation. The old way of life appeared to be disap- 
pearing under the onslaught of the foreign born, the city, the 
new moral relativism, and liberal religion. Many Americans 
adopted ideologies stressing coercive political and religious 
fundamentalism and sought scapegoats for the ills, real and 
imaginary, that beset them. Antisemitism was part of this re- 
action. Although incidents of antisemitism during America’s 
participation in World War 1 were sporadic, a new wave of 
nativist nationalism gripped the land. Many German Jews, 
including America’s elite Jewish patricians of Austrian and 
Bavarian extraction, outwardly disassociated from their cen- 
tral European past. Meanwhile, foreign radicalism, often as- 
sociated with East European Jews, became the chief target in 
the postwar Red Scare of 1919-20. This alleged Jewish-Bol- 
shevik nexus remained a permanent part of antisemitic pro- 
paganda. 

The concern of Jews over these charges was heightened 
considerably by the appearance of an American edition of the 
spurious Protocols of the Elders of Zion in 1920, followed by a 
work based on it, The Cause of World Unrest. The basic mes- 
sage of these volumes was that the Bolshevik Revolution was 
Jewish in origin and part of an international Jewish conspiracy 
to destroy Christendom and dominate the world. Discredited 
by serious investigators, these libels nevertheless remained 
alive. In May 1920 The Dearborn Independent, a magazine 
owned and published by Henry Ford, the automobile mag- 
nate, launched an antisemitic propaganda campaign without 
precedent in the United States which lasted, with varying in- 
tensity, for almost seven years. Charging American Jews with a 
plot to subvert traditional American ways, Ford’s propaganda 
found acceptance in rural areas and small towns, but met a 
negative reaction in the large urban areas and among leading 
American policy and opinion makers. Notwithstanding such 
condemnations as that of January 16, 1921, when a declaration, 
signed by 119 leading Americans, headed by President Wood- 
row Wilson and former president William Howard Taft, de- 
nounced the anti-Jewish calumnies, Ford’s campaign contin- 
ued unchecked until in 1927, under pressure of an unofficial 
consumer boycott and several lawsuits, Ford issued a public 
apology through Louis Marshall, head of the American Jewish 
Committee. However, the Protocols and The International Jew 
persisted as staple items in the arsenal of American antisemi- 
tism in succeeding decades. The stereotype of the international 
Jewish banker-Bolshevik had been superimposed on the ear- 
lier stereotype of anti-Christ, Shylock, and Rothschild. 

The most significant expression of American nativism 
during the 1920s was the spectacular revival of the Ku Klux 
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Klan which, at its height in 1924, counted over 4,000,000 
members in all parts of the country. Although its primary 
targets in the defense of “one hundred percent Americanism” 
were Catholics and blacks, Klan leaders in their propaganda 
also included Jews as one of the chief obstacles to the preser- 
vation of the “real America.” Thus, the Klan of the 1920s was 
the first substantial, organized mass movement in the U.S. 
that utilized antisemitism. Politically ineffective except as an 
adjunct to the immigration restriction movement, the Klan 
never proposed a specific anti-Jewish program, but sporadic 
boycotts of Jewish merchants and similar harassments did oc- 
cur before the collapse of Klan power in the late 1920s. 

Social discrimination reached new heights in the 1920s 
as Jews continued to be the most swiftly rising ethnic group 
in American society. Although Jewish leaders had obtained 
passage of a civil rights statute applying to places of public ac- 
commodation in New York in 1913, and subsequently in other 
states, exclusion of Jews from summer resorts and hotels con- 
tinued unabated. Particularly galling to upper-class Jews was 
their exclusion from social clubs, both of the city and country 
types. As Jews began to leave the crowded immigrant quarters 
of the large cities, they tended to settle in concentrated areas, 
partly in response to residential discrimination. Jews with high 
incomes found themselves unwelcome in the fashionable sec- 
tions of the cities and in many suburban developments. 

The form of social discrimination that concerned Jews 
most directly occurred in higher education, which they sought 
in larger numbers and earlier than any other immigrant group 
as the key to economic and cultural advancement. Eastern col- 
leges in particular were faced with increasing waves of Jewish 
students and reacted by establishing quota systems under a 
variety of guises. Once admitted, Jewish students often faced 
social aloofness and resistance, and responded by the forma- 
tion of Jewish fraternities. Educational discrimination be- 
came a national issue in June 1922 when A. Lawrence Lowell, 
president of Harvard College, announced that Harvard was 
considering a quota system for Jewish students. Jewish lead- 
ers reacted strongly to this open evidence of prejudice, and 
Lowell’s proposal was rejected by a Harvard faculty commit- 
tee in April 1923. Defeated in its most blatant form, the quota 
system survived at Harvard and at most other leading colleges 
indirectly through various underhanded techniques. In the 
meantime, Harvard itself would nonetheless come to boast 
a distinguish cohort of Jewish alumni who later assumed na- 
tional prominence as jurists, physicians, scholars, and busi- 
ness leaders including Louis D. Brandeis, Felix Frankfurter, 
Horace M. Kallen, Walter Lippman, Julian W. Mack, and 
Harry Wolfsohn. 

Jews encountered considerable resistance as they at- 
tempted to move into white-collar and professional posi- 
tions. Employers increasingly specified that Christians were 
preferred for office, sales, and executive positions. Banking, 
insurance, and public utilities firms were in the forefront of 
anti-Jewish prejudice. In medicine, the most ardently desired 
profession for Jews, there was a steady decline in the propor- 
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tion of Jewish applicants accepted to medical schools during 
the 1920s and 1930s. In addition, Jewish doctors faced consid- 
erable difficulties in securing internships and staff positions 
in hospitals. Law schools did not discriminate against Jewish 
applicants, but Jewish lawyers were generally not accepted 
into large, well-established firms. Jews increasingly entered 
the teaching profession, especially where open, competitive 
examinations were required, but they were virtually excluded 
from faculty positions in American universities until after 
World War 11. 

Antisemitism in the form of social discrimination con- 
tinued during the 1930s, but the chief distinction of this de- 
cade was an upsurge of ideological and politically motivated 
antisemitism. The combined impact of the Great Depression, 
the hysterical hatred of opponents for President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, and the triumph of Nazism in Germany produced 
an outpouring of antisemitic propaganda and scores of anti- 
semitic organizations in the United States. The major themes 
of this agitation were drawn from reprints of The Protocols 
and Henry Ford’s The International Jew: The World’s Foremost 
Problem, repeating the old charges of a Jewish international 
conspiracy, to which was added alleged Jewish responsibility 
for the depression and Jewish control of the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration. Nazi-inspired antisemitism was disseminated 
by such groups as the Friends of New Germany and the Ger- 
man-American Bund. The latter never achieved wide mem- 
bership and was discredited when its leader, Fritz Kuhn, was 
convicted of embezzlement. More serious was the revival of 
native American antisemitism of the fundamentalist, pseudo- 
agrarian type. Among the major figures were William Dudley 
Pelley, organizer of the Silver Shirts, Gerald Winrod, Gerald 
L.K. Smith, Gerald Deatherage and the Knights of the White 
Camelia, and Major General George van Horn Moseley. 

The most potentially dangerous antisemitic leader of the 
19308 was Charles E. Coughlin, a Roman Catholic priest and 
an opponent of the New Deal. Coughlin, whose weekly radio 
broadcasts reached millions of listeners, launched an open 
antisemitic campaign in 1938. His magazine, Social Justice, 
reprinted The Protocols with Coughlin’s commentary placing 
responsibility for the world’s plight on the Jews. Street riots 
and disturbances occurred when vendors sold his publication 
in the large cities. Coughlin was supported in his efforts by 
some official Catholic publications, including the Boston Pilot 
and the Brooklyn Tablet. The organizational expression of this 
predominantly Irish Catholic version of antisemitism was the 
Christian Front, led by Joe McWilliams, which held street-cor- 
ner meetings and sponsored boycotts of Jewish merchants. 

The approach of World War 11 in the late 1930s saw the 
formation of a powerful isolationist movement in the United 
States. The America First Committee, organized in 1940, at- 
tracted antisemites to its banner. At an America First rally, 
on September 11, 1941, Charles A. Lindbergh, hero of Ameri- 
can aviation, called the Jews the most dangerous force push- 
ing the United States into war. Although his speech was fol- 
lowed by the protest resignation of the more liberal members 
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of the committee, Lindbergh and the conservative faction 
persisted in their propaganda. Similar remarks were heard 
on the floor of Congress from such isolationist senators as 
Burton K. Wheeler and Gerald Nye. After the attack on Pearl 
Harbor and the entrance of the United States into the war, 
open antisemitic agitation declined. The tensions of the war 
years, however, stimulated a considerable amount of antise- 
mitic sentiment. In 1944, for example, a public opinion poll 
showed that 24 percent of the respondents still regarded Jews 
as a “menace” to America and one-third to one-half would 
have supported a hypothetical countrywide antisemitic cam- 
paign. The fate of European Jewry appeared to have little im- 
pact on the prejudices of the American public. 

The noisy antisemitism of the 1930s did not seriously 
endanger the American Jewish community, although it cre- 
ated much anguish and discomfort. The prevailing political 
traditions, the participation of the Jews in the New Deal alli- 
ance of ethnic groups, the inability of the antisemites to unite, 
self-defense and interfaith activities, and the intellectual dis- 
crediting of racism were all factors in preventing a potentially 
dangerous situation from materializing. 

After 1945 antisemitism in the United States did not as- 
sume the ideological strength it had achieved in the preced- 
ing decades. Direct anti-Jewish agitation after World War 11 
was limited, for the most part, to isolated fringe groups that 
were declining in number. Among the active exponents of an- 
tisemitism were such individuals and groups as the Colum- 
bians, the miniscule but vociferous American Nazi Party, the 
National Renaissance Party, and such publications as Gerald 
L.K. Smith’s The Cross and the Flag and Conde McGinley’s 
Common Sense. Much more threatening from the Jewish 
viewpoint was the persistence and growth of ultraconserva- 
tive groups that officially denied antisemitic proclivities but 
provided a rallying point for many who were inclined to an- 
tisemitism. Significantly, however, the anti-Communist cru- 
sade initiated by Senator Joseph McCarthy in the early 1950s, 
while receiving widespread popular support, never attacked 
Jews as such. 

Political antisemitism has shown few signs of strength in 
the post-World War 11 period and there have been only spo- 
radic antisemitic episodes. There has been a noticeable decline 
in the system of social discrimination that prevailed in the 
United States between the 1880s and the 1950s. Notwithstand- 
ing a series of bombings of synagogues in the American south 
in the early 1950s, American Jewry in the 1950s and 1960s at- 
tained a high degree of behavioral acculturation, economic 
affluence, and educational achievement. The declining hos- 
tility to the Jews, their absorption into the dominant middle- 
class suburban society, the disreputability of openly avowed 
prejudice, continued economic prosperity, and the role of 
government in fostering major civil rights legislation have 
combined to produce a diminution in social antisemitism. 
In 1945 the president of Dartmouth College openly admitted 
and defended a quota system against Jewish students; 20 years 
later Jewish students comprised 25 percent of the student body 
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at the prestigious Ivy League universities. Discrimination in 
admission of Jews to medical schools ended in the 1950s. In 
the same decade, Jewish students increasingly choose careers 
in such fields as engineering, architecture, science, which in 
the 1930s were highly discriminatory. By the late 1960s Jew- 
ish professors constituted over 10 percent of the faculties in 
the nation’s senior colleges. At this juncture, surveys of dis- 
crimination by city and country clubs and by resorts showed 
a marked decline in the proportion excluding Jews. Neverthe- 
less, subtle forms of social antisemitism persisted, especially 
in what came to be known as “executive suite” discrimination. 
Thus, in the 1970s, while Jews constituted 8 percent of the col- 
lege-trained population in the United States, they comprised 
less than % percent of the executives of America’s major com- 
panies or presidents of American colleges. 

The American Jewish community was deeply concerned 
with problems of church-state relationships at mid-century. 
Occasionally, as in the strong public reaction to the Supreme 
Court’s decision in the Regents prayer case of 1962 in which 
public school prayers were declared unconstitutional, antise- 
mitic overtones were apparent. 

Jewish participation in the civil rights movement of the 
1950s and early 1960s brought charges from Southern extrem- 
ists of attempts to “mongrelize” and “Communize” America. 
In the late 1960s the shift in the black community to greater 
militancy, the growth of black nationalism, and the emphasis 
on “black power” generated considerable friction in black- 
Jewish relations. Although surveys indicated that antisemi- 
tism among the mass of black Americans was no greater, and 
perhaps less, than that existing among white Americans, and 
although moderate black American leaders condemned anti- 
semitism, continued inter-group conflict seriously disturbed 
American Jewry and influenced black-Jewish relations in the 
late 1960s. 

Despite conflicting evidence, public opinion surveys con- 
ducted in the United States during the decades after World 
War 11 generally documented a substantial decline in anti- 
semitic attitudes. Whereas 63 percent of the American pub- 
lic attributed “objectionable traits” to the Jews as a group in 
1940, only 22 percent felt this way in 1962. A continuation of 
this trajectory was ascertained in surveys conducted by the 
Anti-Defamation League in the mid-1980s, including a 1986 
study in which 82 percent of respondents characterized their 
attitude toward Jews as “favorable and warm. Meanwhile, 
four Roper polls in the 1980s demonstrated that only 7 or 
8 percent of Americans believed Jews possessed “too much 
power.’ Further evidence of antisemitism’s decline - appar- 
ently a reflection of a larger generational and societal pat- 
tern - was discerned in a 1992 Anti-Defamation League study 
that found a correlation between the intensity of antisemitism 
and access to formal education. Thus in comparison to one- 
fifth of survey respondents under the age of 39, two-fifths of 
those over 65 scored high on the survey’s antisemitic index. 
This contrast was amplified by the finding that among those 
possessed of such attitudes 17 percent were college graduates 
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compared with 33 percent who had only a high school edu- 
cation or less. 

For most of the 1970s antisemitism in the more restricted 
sense was a matter of apprehension as much as of actuality; 
but by 1981 the feeling was general among those active in com- 
munity relations that antisemitic incidents were on the in- 
crease. Fears that the oil embargo imposed by the Arab states 
after the Yom Kippur War would lead to anti-Jewish feeling 
did not materialize. Propaganda directed against Jews as such 
has continued all along, but it has been the work of a lunatic 
fringe. The lifting of barriers that at one time prevented the 
advancement of Jews was exemplified in the public sector by 
the appointment in 1973 of Henry Kissinger as secretary of 
state and in the private sector by the appointment in 1974 of 
Irving Shapiro as chairman of Du Pont. 

On the other hand, American Jews viewed attacks on 
Zionism in the 1970s by the New Left and militant blacks as a 
new manifestation of antisemitism. Added to the turbulence 
and demoralization of the inner cities in this period, which 
frequently pitted Jews and blacks against each other on the 
local scene, anti-Zionism on college campuses exacerbated 
inter-communal tensions. The situation reached a climax in 
1979 when Andrew Young was forced to resign his office as 
U.S. Ambassador to the United Nations because of contacts 
with the Palestine Liberation Organization and leaders of im- 
portant black organizations made a pilgrimage to the Middle 
East, during the course of which they met with the leaders 
of the PLo. 

One incident from this period may be singled out as 
an illustration of the tenacity of antisemitism. Speaking to 
the Duke University Law School in 1974, General George S. 
Brown, chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, spoke about an 
alleged Jewish influence in the U.S. and said: “It’s so strong 
you wouldn't believe it ... We have the Israelis coming to us 
for equipment. We say we can't possibly get the Congress to 
support a program like that. They say ‘Don't worry about Con- 
gress. We'll take care of the Congress’ Now this is somebody 
from another country, but they can do it. They own, you know, 
large banks in this country, the newspapers, you just look at 
where the Jewish money is in this country.’ The reaction was 
strong and President Gerald Ford personally reprimanded the 
general. Brown himself apologized, but there were continued 
calls for his removal. The Senate Armed Services Committee 
rejected a proposed enquiry into General Browns fitness for 
office and he was retained. 

Events during the 1980s seemed to indicate that antisemi- 
tism in America was operating at two levels. In 1981 a public 
debate arose over the sale of Awacs planes to Saudi Arabia, 
to which Israel strongly objected. A public opinion survey at 
the time reported a substantial increase in negative feeling to- 
wards the Jews on two issues: 23 percent of Americans (as op- 
posed to 13 percent in 1964) thought that Jews had “too much 
power in the U.S.”; 48 percent (as opposed to 39 percent in 
1964) believed that “Jews are much more loyal to Israel than 
to America.” Nonetheless, it also found a general decrease in 
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discriminatory antisemitism in comparison to previous de- 
cades. This type of antisemitism was based on discriminatory 
practices in the workplace, in schools, especially colleges and 
universities, at country clubs and in upper-class communities. 
In July 1981, a survey conducted on behalf of the American 
Jewish Committee reported that antisemitism of this nature 
had in fact declined significantly over a 17-year period. 

The success of Jews within American academia, at one 
time a domain known for restrictions against Jews and other 
ethnic minorities, was equally impressive. In the 1980s, Jews 
became increasingly visible as the presidents of Ivy League 
and other elite American universities and colleges. By the 
decade of the 1990s Richard Levin, Harold T. Shapiro, and 
Neil Rudenstine had become the presidents of the Ameri- 
can academic pantheon, Yale, Princeton and Harvard, re- 
spectively. Interestingly, the latter had at one time in the 20 
century maintained a strict quota on Jewish student enroll- 
ment. For many, all of this was indisputable proof that pre- 
viously unbreachable social barriers in America had finally 
been torn down. 

Such achievements notwithstanding, antisemitism in 
America had not disappeared. In 1987, after a five-year down- 
ward trend, the Anti-Defamation League’s annual “Audit of 
Antisemitic Incidents” reported an increase in isolated inci- 
dents of antisemitic vandalism. The latter threat was realized 
in the 1984 machine-gun slaying of Denver radio talk show 
host Alan Berg by a white supremacist organization calling 
itself “The Order” However, most antisemitic acts in this 
category were expressed through vandalism and damage to 
property, including swastika daubings on synagogues, Jew- 
ish homes, storefronts, and Jewish cemetery headstones, the 
slashing of automobile tires, the breaking of windows, threat- 
ening telephone calls, arson, and bombings. Not until 1992 
did the Anti-Defamation League report an 8 percent drop in 
antisemitic incidents, the first decline in six years. A report 
issued by the Anti-Defamation League stated that 20 percent 
of American adults are “hard-core” antisemites and an addi- 
tional 39 percent “mildly” antisemitic, a group equaling ap- 
proximately 100 million Americans. 

From approximately the middle of the 1990s additional 
attention was paid by the media to groups whose statements 
and activities threatened the sense of well-being and security 
of American Jews, blacks, and other minorities. These in- 
cluded certain Christian fundamentalist groups, racist organi- 
zations such as neo-Nazis groups, skinhead gangs, the Aryan 
Nation, and The Order. Anti-Jewish statements or activities 
disguised as politically legitimate anti-Israel expressions origi- 
nated in either politically far left circles, the Arab American 
community, or black Muslim groups. 

Election campaigns focused the country’s attention on 
two formerly relatively unknown personalities, Lyndon La 
Rouche and David Duke. La Rouche was a local left-wing 
politician in the 1970s and 1980s who changed his world out- 
look and ran three times as a marginal right-wing presiden- 
tial candidate, a purveyor of Communist and antisemitic con- 
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spiracy theories. In 1989, La Rouche was sentenced to 15 years 
in federal prison for fraud and tax evasion. David Duke was a 
former grand wizard of the Knights of the Ku Klux Klan and 
the leader of the National Association for the Advancement 
of White People. In 1988, Duke ran as a presidential candidate 
on the slate of the neo-Nazi Populist Party. At the beginning 
of the following year he narrowly won a seat in the Louisiana 
state legislature. In December he announced his intention to 
run as a Republican for the U.S. Senate. He was strongly de- 
nounced by both the Republican Party and President George 
Bush. Although Duke lost the election, his relative popularity 
among Southern white voters and others raised considerable 
concern among Jews and non-Jews alike. 

To the surprise of many observers, the well-publicized 
Wall St. “insider” scandals of 1986, among whose key figures 
were extremely wealthy Jewish businessmen, did not result 
in an appreciable rise in antisemitic or anti-Israel feelings 
among the American public. The principle figures included 
Ivan Boesky and Michael Milken, both of whom received 
prison sentences. 

Nor was there any general rise in antisemitism attribut- 
able to the Jonathan Pollard affair. This dramatic real-life spy 
episode, which stunned the American Jewish community, 
and had direct, albeit short-term, implications for U.S.-Israel 
diplomatic relations, went almost unnoticed by most Ameri- 
cans. It served as the most dramatic and poignant example to 
date of the dual loyalty issue to which the organized American 
Jewish community is sensitive. Pollard, who served as a civil- 
ian intelligence analyst for the U.S. Navy, was arrested by the 
FBI in 1985 and charged with providing Israel with classified 
security information involving “scientific, technical and mili- 
tary” data, specifically intelligence information on Arab and 
Soviet weapons development. Pollard’s spying and the pun- 
ishment he received, a life sentence in a US. federal prison, 
aroused widespread and heated debate, but the controversy 
was mainly limited to Jewish circles. 

Nor did the 1986 Irangate, or Iran-Contra, Affair result in 
any perceptible increase in antisemitism. The possibility arose 
from the role Israel played in this U.S. government scandal. 
In response to a secret request from the Reagan administra- 
tion, Israel’s government under then Prime Minister Shimon 
Peres supplied American-made arms to Iran. The profit from 
the sale was diverted through a Swiss bank account belonging 
to Contra rebels fighting the leftist Nicaraguan government. 
Israel officially denied handling the funds for this covert op- 
eration that was illegal according to U.S. federal law. 

American Jews remained relatively sheltered throughout 
the 1980s from acts of international terror related to the con- 
flicts in the Middle East, but there were two dramatic excep- 
tions. The first was the hijacking in 1985 by members of the 
Palestine Liberation Front of the Italian pleasure ship Achille 
Lauro traveling between the ports of Alexandria and Ashdod. 
During the episode the terrorists, who were led by Palestine 
Liberation Organization faction head Mohammed Abu al- 
Abbas, killed a 69-year-old disabled American Jewish tour- 
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ist, Leon Klinghoffer, who was shot and thrown overboard 
along with his wheelchair. The second exception was the as- 
sassination of Rabbi Meir Kahane on American soil. Kahane, 
founder of the American Jewish vigilante group the Jewish 
Defense League (JDL), immigrated in 1975 to Israel where he 
established the extreme right-wing anti-Arab political party 
Kach. He was elected to Israel’s Knesset, serving from 1984 to 
1988, and in 1990 was shot dead at close range inside a Man- 
hattan hotel minutes after addressing an audience. 

According to survey findings, antisemitism during the 
first years of the 1990s appeared to be declining. One Anti- 
Defamation League survey reported antisemitism among 
Americans having reached a low 20 percent in 1992. At the 
same time, a Roper survey conducted on behalf of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee indicated that 47 percent of New York 
City residents felt Jews had “too much influence in New York 
City life and politics.” Among blacks this figure rose to 63 per- 
cent. The poll also revealed that Jews were admired for intel- 
ligence and for not being prone to violence. In 1993 an Anti- 
Defamation League report noted that neo-Nazi “skinheads” 
posed an increasing threat in the United States. The report 
noted the seven states with the greatest number of skinheads 
to be New Jersey, Texas, Oregon, and Colorado, Florida, Mich- 
igan and Virginia, each with approximately 200-400 mem- 
bers. A 1994 Anti-Defamation League report titled “Armed 
and Dangerous: Militias Take Aim at the Federal Government” 
summarized the activities of right-wing paramilitary organiza- 
tions in thirteen states. The report noted the informal but close 
ties, including overlap in membership, between many of these 
militias and local neo-Nazi groups or the Ku Klux Klan. 

Polls conducted by the Anti-Defamation League in the 
mid-1990s showed that roughly 35 percent of blacks, in con- 
trast to about 15 percent of whites, fell into the “most antise- 
mitic” category, i.e., those who answered “Yes” to six out of 
11 possible Jewish stereotypes. Similar polls over the years 
showed that blacks, in fact, share mixed positive and negative 
attitudes towards Jews. 

Two separate incidents involving antisemitic comments 
by public figures received significant media coverage toward 
the end of 1992. First, at a press conference in Yugoslavia held 
prior to a major championship match, American chess master 
Bobby Fischer, a controversial recluse, blamed the Jews and 
Israel for many of the world’s present problems, including 
persecution of Palestinians. Second, Marge Schott, owner of 
the Cincinnati Reds major league baseball team, caused a stir 
with her racist remarks including the word “nigger” and the 
phrase “money-grubbing Jews.” Major league baseball sus- 
pended Schott for eight months from the day-to-day opera- 
tion of the team and fined her $25,000. 

Among the many acts of antisemitism reported in this 
period was the defacing of some 100 grave markers at a New 
Jersey Jewish cemetery, and the spray-painting of swastikas 
and hate slogans on the side of the home of Sandra Klebanoff, 
the Jewish mayor of West Hartford, Connecticut, and her hus- 
band Howard Klebanoff, a former state legislator. 
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According to the Anti-Defamation League, incidents of 
antisemitism also rose on college campuses in the 1990s. An- 
tisemitic activities, often couched in anti-Israel terms, typi- 
cally took place surrounding the appearance on campus of 
well-known controversial speakers, such as City College of 
New York professor Lionel Jeffries or Nation of Islam speaker 
Khalid Abdul Muhammad, or in conjunction with the cel- 
ebration of Israel Independence Day or Palestinian student- 
sponsored events. The Jewish Onslaught: Despatches from the 
Wellesley Battlefield, was a virulently antisemitic tract pub- 
lished in 1994 by Anthony “Tony” C. Martin, a tenured profes- 
sor of Africana studies at Wellesley College in Massachusetts. 
In his book, Martin accused the Jewish people of mastermind- 
ing the black slave trade in the 17 century, blocking the eco- 
nomic advancement of African Americans, and controlling 
American banking, media, and politics. The book engendered 
a storm of protest from students, faculty, and a number of Jew- 
ish organizations. 

In a similar vein, the Russian ultranationalist Vladimir 
Zhirinovsky visited the United States in 1994 and angered 
American Jews by blaming the Jewish people for the Bolshevik 
Revolution and the breakup of the former Soviet Union. 

Holocaust denial, which became a virtual cottage indus- 
try in the late 20 century owing to the unprecedented reach 
of the World Wide Web, gave renewed energy to such antise- 
mitic canards. A loose coalition of Arab American groups, for 
example, exploited the complexity of the Middle Eastern polit- 
ical arena and promoted overt and hostile antisemitic agendas 
on many internet sites. Nor were such polemics limited to the 
flickering screen. In 1998, the American Muslim Council, the 
American Muslim Alliance, and the Council on American-Is- 
lamic Relations held a rally at Brooklyn College in New York 
City where militant speakers described the Jews as “pigs and 
monkeys” and urged listeners to adopt the path of jihad. To- 
gether with the Muslim Public Affairs Council, these groups 
sponsored a rally the following year in Santa Clara, California, 
at which one speaker explicitly called for the murder of Jews. 
These groups and others were emboldened by the invective of 
militant Arab groups abroad. Such was the case in 2000, for 
example, when, following the third international conference 
on the Holocaust, held in Stockholm, Hamas spokesmen in 
Palestine issued a statement denouncing Zionist efforts “aimed 
at forging history by hiding the truth about the so-called Holo- 
caust, which is an alleged and invented story with no basis...” 
This statement resonated and was picked up by anti-Israel ac- 
tivists in the United States, including opportunistic support- 
ers of the anti-globalization movement on the far right and 
far left of the American political spectrum. 

Against this backdrop, many American colleges, includ- 
ing the mainstream institutions Columbia University, Florida 
Atlantic University, the University of Michigan, the University 
of Pennsylvania, and the University of South Florida, became 
flashpoints for hosting and, in some instances, even serving as 
the home institutions of scholars who openly professed vigor- 
ous anti-Israel and antisemitic views. Such trends prompted 
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Harvard University’s president Lawrence Summers, a former 
secretary of the treasury under President Bill Clinton, to pub- 
licly decry calls for economic divestment from Israel as “anti- 
semitic in result if not intent” and denounce the “profoundly 
anti-Israel views [which] are increasingly finding support in 
progressive intellectual communities” in American higher ed- 
ucation. He was joined in this stance by Columbia president 
Lee Bollinger and Barnard president Judith Shapiro. Bollinger 
called the comparison of Israel to South Africa at the time of 
apartheid a “grotesque and offensive” analogy. 

In the final analysis, a nationwide Survey of American 
Attitudes Towards Jews in America released by the Anti-Def- 
amation League in 2005 showed a slight overall decline since 
2002 in the number of Americans holding antisemitic views. 
Based on a national poll of 1,600 American adults, the survey 
noted the persistence of antisemitic attitudes, especially with 
regard to issues of “Jewish power,’ and determined the num- 
ber of Americans with “hardcore antisemitic beliefs” fluctu- 
ated from 20 percent in 1992 to 12 percent in 1998 to 17 percent 
in 2002 and finally to 14 percent in 2005. These findings sup- 
port the assessment of scholars Seymour Martin Lipset and 
Earl Raab who contend that although “the cultural reservoir 
of antisemitism [in the United States] is variable,” a long view 
of the historical record indicates that American antisemitic 
attitudes “soared in the 1930s, then declined sharply in the 
1950s, and have slowly fallen further since” 

Antisemitism in the United States, while far from extinct, 
is usually no longer expressed openly. In fact, over time the 
American political system has acted as a brake on antisemi- 
tism and the civil position of Jews in the United States has 
never been fundamentally endangered. Nevertheless, latent 
anti-Jewish stereotypes are persistent and their history has 
demonstrated that prejudice is translated into open discrimi- 
nation when social conflict and tensions are severe. 


United States-Israel Relations 

The interest of the American people in the return of the Jews 
to the Land of Israel long precedes the establishment of the 
Jewish state. It was influenced partly by faith in biblical proph- 
ecy and partly by revulsion at the persecution of the Jews in 
tsarist Russia and other lands. A high point was the Black- 
stone Memorial to President Benjamin Harrison, signed by 
more than 400 leading Americans in 1891 - six years before 
the First Zionist Congress. However, America did not become 
involved with Palestine until World War 1, when the British 
government consulted and gained the approval of President 
Woodrow Wilson before issuing the Balfour Declaration of 
1917. Wilson’s endorsement encouraged American Zionist 
groups to engage in a large-scale lobbying effort. This cam- 
paign concluded successfully with the U.S. Congress’ unani- 
mous adoption of the 1922 Lodge-Fish Resolution, an official 
call for a Jewish national home, signed by President Warren 
G. Harding. Next, in 1925 a treaty on Palestine was signed by 
the US. and British governments. Subsequently, however, 
America remained aloof from Middle East problems. The re- 
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gion was regarded as a British and French sphere of influence, 
although many Americans were actively engaged in the search 
for oil and in educational and missionary activities. 

In the 1930s, the United States was disinclined to inter- 
vene when the British Mandatory regime yielded to Arab pres- 
sure and restricted Jewish immigration and settlement. Like 
their British colleagues, American diplomats feared that sup- 
port for Zionism might facilitate fascist and Nazi propaganda 
among the Arabs. Meanwhile, the disunity of American Jews 
on the Palestine question was exploited by Washington diplo- 
mats, who tried unsuccessfully to dissuade the American Jew- 
ish Conference of 1943 from demanding the establishment of 
a Jewish commonwealth in Palestine after World War 11. (The 
conference nevertheless voted overwhelmingly in favor of it.) 
With that resolution as their platform, American Jews under- 
took a campaign to win the support of the American people, 
the U.S. Congress, the national political parties, and the media. 
Rabbis Stephen S. Wise and Abba Hillel Silver spearheaded 
Zionist efforts in the United States as mass meetings, protest 
rallies, letter writing and telegram campaigns, publications 
and the press were utilized countrywide in the struggle for 
Jewish statehood. The American Palestine Committee, chaired 
by Senator Robert FE. Wagner, played a key role in winning sub- 
stantial public support for a Jewish state in Palestine. 

When World War 11 ended, there was a power vacuum 
in the Middle East. Britain and France, weakened in the great 
struggle, were in retreat and under pressure to surrender 
their mandates and bases in the Mediterranean area in Syria, 
Lebanon, North Africa, Iraq, Egypt, and Palestine. The So- 
viet Union, for its part, was pushing into Iran, and Commu- 
nist guerrillas were attempting to subvert Greece and Turkey. 
Washington promulgated the Truman Doctrine to block the 
Soviet thrust. Disregarding the opinion of State Department 
advisers, President Harry S. Truman sent Earl G. Harrison 
into the Displaced Persons camps in Europe to investigate the 
plight of the Jewish survivors of the Holocaust. After he ur- 
gently recommended that they be allowed to go to Palestine, 
the British proposed that the United States join in a new An- 
glo-American Committee of Inquiry. This committee unan- 
imously voted to recommend the immediate admission of 
100,000 displaced Jews into Palestine and the deferment of a 
political settlement. President Truman enthusiastically sup- 
ported the committee’s recommendations and declared that 
the U.S. would be ready to finance the settlement of the refu- 
gees. He rejected the proposal to establish autonomous Arab 
and Jewish regions in Palestine under British rule. The British 
then turned to the United Nations to end the impasse. 

The 11-nation United Nations Special Committee on Pal- 
estine (UNSCOP) recommended the termination of the Brit- 
ish Mandate in Palestine and the partition of the country into 
a Jewish and an Arab state and a corpus separatum consist- 
ing of Jerusalem and its environs as an international enclave. 
The United States delegation supported the proposal in ac- 
cordance with Truman's instructions who overruled the po- 
sition of his State Department. Veteran American diplomats 
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were unreconciled, however. Soon after the partition resolu- 
tion was adopted, supporters of the Arab cause - missionaries, 
oil lobbyists, and Arabists - organized a powerful committee 
to demand its nullification, assisted by key State and Defense 
Department officials. Their campaign seemed to succeed, and 
the United Nations Security Council proved impotent to cope 
with Arab pressure and belligerence. The United States then 
proposed that the General Assembly be convened in special 
session to recommend the establishment of a United Nations 
trusteeship in Palestine. But this attempt to block the estab- 
lishment of the Jewish state failed. Events in Palestine moved 
faster than diplomacy. The British withdrew their forces in 
anticipation of the termination of the mandate, and the Haga- 
nah forces in combat with Arab armies and irregulars secured 
well-organized Jewish political authority over a substantial 
part of the country. 

On May 14, 1948, at 6:00 P.M. eastern standard time, 
Israel was established as a state and, 11 minutes later, Truman 
granted de facto recognition by the United States, much to 
the dismay of the State Department. By quickly recognizing 
Israel, Truman overcame internal opposition from the State 
Department, maintaining that Congress’ passage of the Lodge- 
Fish Resolution in 1922 affirmed the principles of the Balfour 
Declaration. Two days later the Soviet Union granted it de jure 
recognition. In the ensuing United Nations debates, the Soviet 
Union and the United States both supported Israel, while the 
British delegation remained aligned with the Arab states. 

After a grueling year of war in which Israel suffered more 
than 6,000 fatalities (roughly 1 percent of Israel’s Jewish popu- 
lation at the time), the Jewish state finally initiated efforts to- 
ward building secure territorial borders. The task would first 
involve the absorption of two large-scale waves of immigra- 
tion. The first group comprised Holocaust survivors from Eu- 
rope as well as returnees from British detention camps, pri- 
marily in Cyprus. The second wave comprised refugees from 
Arab countries in the Middle East and North Africa, who had 
been persecuted in revenge for the creation of the Jewish state. 
In all, Israel's Jewish population doubled in less than three 
years with the arrival of some 700,000 new immigrants. 

In this period, the United States also provided Israel with 
significant economic support. In 1949 the U.S. Export-Import 
Bank extended a $100,000,000 loan to help Israel develop 
her agricultural economy. Two years later, Congress urged 
the administration to provide Israel with economic aid and 
amended the administration’s Mutual Security Act to include 
a grant of $65,000,000. This was the first of many economic 
grants and loans, most of it in loans or the sale of surplus 
commodities. All loans were repaid on time. During most of 
the 1950s, however, the United States declined to make arms 
available to Israel. 

USS. policy toward Israel and the Arab-Israel conflict was 
deeply affected by other major conflicts in the area: the tradi- 
tional, centuries-old conflict between East and West, with the 
Soviet Union and the United States emerging as the contem- 
porary principals; enmity in the Arab world between the con- 
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economic relations between Jews and non-Jews in the Dias- 
pora. Noteworthy among Bachi’s writings are his Principi di 
scienza economica, 2 vols. (1937-40), Israele disperso e rico- 
struito (1952), and his introduction to the Hebrew translation 
of Simhah Luzzatto’s “On the Jews of Venice” (Maamar al Ye- 
hudei Venezyah, 1950). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Einaudi, Riforma Sociale (1931), 416ff.; 
RMI, 16 (1950), 14-216; A.M. Ratti, Vita e opere di Riccardo Bachi 
(1961), 69-100 (bibliography). 

[Joseph Baruch Sermoneta] 


BACHI, ROBERTO (1909-1995), statistician and demogra- 
pher. Bachi was born in Rome and completed his studies in 
law and statistics at the University of Rome. He taught sta- 
tistics in various universities in Italy and was appointed full 
professor in 1937. In 1938 he emigrated to Palestine soon af- 
ter the decree of the Racial Laws by Fascist Italy. He worked 
as a statistician in the Hadassah Medical Organization, and 
during 1945-47 in the Department of Statistics of the Man- 
datory Government. From the early 1940s he taught statis- 
tics at the Hebrew University and was appointed full profes- 
sor in 1947. 

With the foundation of the State of Israel Bachi was ap- 
pointed government statistician. He founded Israel’s Central 
Bureau of Statistics, which he directed until 1971, and was re- 
sponsible for its independent status and academic integrity. 
He was among the founders of the Faculty of Social Sciences 
of the Hebrew University and served as its first dean (1953-56). 
During the 1950s he headed the Department of Statistics and 
Demography and in 1959-60 he was pro-rector of the Hebrew 
University. In 1960 Bachi founded the Department of Demog- 
raphy and Statistics at the Institute of Contemporary Jewry of 
the Hebrew University, which became an international cen- 
ter. He devoted much attention to the practical implications 
of demographic studies, which are of vital importance to the 
Jewish people throughout the world. Under Prime Ministers 
Ben Gurion and Eshkol he chaired a committee on Israel’s de- 
mographic policy. Bachi taught generations of students, many 
of whom have long occupied prominent positions in academic 
institutions. After his retirement in 1977 he concentrated on 
the two fields of methodological research, which occupied him 
throughout his life - geostatistics and graphical representa- 
tion of statistical data. He developed innovative methods for 
reducing vast quantities of geographical-statistical data and 
their graphic representation in computerized maps. His most 
important work, summarizing these methods, was published 
posthumously: New Methods of Geostatistical Analysis and 
Graphical Presentation: Distribution of Populations over Terri- 
tories (1999). Bachi published a large number of works, includ- 
ing: La Mobilita della Popolazione all’interno delle grandi Citta 
Europee (Rome, 1933), Graphical Rational Patterns (Jerusalem, 
1968), Population Trends of World Jewry (Jerusalem, 1976), and 
The Population of Israel (Jerusalem, 1977). He was member of 
the Israel Academy of Sciences and honorary member of the 
American Statistical Society. 
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[Margalit Bejarano (2™4 ed.)] 


BACHMANN, JACOB (1846-1905), Russian hazzan and 
composer of synagogue music. Bachmann served as a boy- 
singer with the hazzan of his native town of Berdichev. He 
developed a phenomenal voice and was admitted to the Petro- 
grad Conservatoire in 1864. Anton *Rubinstein became his 
teacher and later took him on his concert tours as a solo 
singer. Bachmann, nevertheless, decided to be a hazzan and 
established his reputation at the synagogues of Berdichev, 
Rostov, and Constantinople. During his stay at Lemberg un- 
til 1884, Bachmann founded a mixed choir and took up com- 
position. As successor to Osias *Abrass at Odessa (1884-85), 
he was acclaimed by the public. He later settled in Budapest. 
Bachmann's voice is said to have covered the entire range from 
dramatic tenor to powerful bass, highlighted by an extraor- 
dinary echo-falsetto. His compositions are influenced by Ru- 
binstein, the “Westerner” in Russian music. Bachmann was 
eager to show command of contemporary musical devices 
(Schirath Jacob, pp. 54, 79, 89, 95, 96), including reminiscences 
of Bach (ibid., p. 188) or Meyerbeer (ibid., p. 89), and was able 
to write striking, though rather conventional, choral settings 
(ibid., pp. 18-19). However, Bachmann has to be judged by 
his improvisations in traditional hazzanut, a small part of 
which is included in his printed works. Bachmann's cantorial 
recitative was at its best at the sublime moments of the High 
Holy Days’ liturgy (ibid., 159-64). Works: Cantata (Ps. 45) 
for the silver jubilee of Francis 1 (1879); Schirath Jacob (1884); 
Uwaschofor godol (1889); and Attah Zokher (after 1905). Un- 
published works exist in manuscript form in the David Put- 
terman Library, N.y. 

See also G. Ephros, Cantorial Anthology, 2 (1929), 117- 
119. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wininger, Biog, 1 (1925), 214-5; E. Zalu- 
dkowski, Kultur-Treger fun der Yidisher Liturgye... (1930), 191-2; Sen- 
drey, Music, indexes; Minkowski, in: Reshumot, 5 (1927), 145-60. 


[Hanoch Avenary] 


BACHRACH, JACOB BEN MOSES (also called Ba’al ha- 
Maamarim or Jacob ha-Bachri; 1824-1896), rabbi and gram- 
marian. Bachrach, a descendant of Jair *Bacharach, was born 
in Sejny in the district of Suwalki; he studied with his grand- 
father Judah *Bachrach. In addition to being an accomplished 
talmudist he was versed in secular knowledge. For many years 
he was superintendent of the Hebrew department of a print- 
ing establishment in Koenigsberg. In 1858 he published in that 
press his Mazref ha-Avodah, which deals with the controversy 
over Hasidism between Benjamin Wolf of Slonim, a disciple 
of *Elijah b. Solomon Zalman the Gaon of Vilna, and Joseph 
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servative, western-oriented states some of them oil-rich and 
the nominally socialist-oriented, which gradually turned to 
the Soviet Union. As a consequence, the United States, though 
explicitly committed to support Israel’s existence and security, 
tended to be restrained in its day-to-day attitude. In part, this 
was due to the influence of American diplomats, missionaries, 
and businessmen who had cultural, religious, and economic 
interests in the Arab world. Above all, the United States was 
sensitive to the dynamic Soviet policy in the area. 

After 1948, and particularly from 1955, the Soviets steadily 
increased their influence throughout the area, putting the 
West very much on the defensive. By adopting a policy of 
absolute hostility to Israel as a major card in winning Arab 
friendship, the Soviet Union left Israel no option but to be- 
come increasingly dependent on the West and particularly 
on the U.S. In this way it also endeavored to establish Israel's 
reputation as a “satellite” of the U.S., whereas Israel and the 
U.S. understood the relationship as one of overlapping inter- 
est in limiting hostile Soviet influence in the area. American 
diplomacy feared the region would become polarized, with 
all Arab states eventually oriented toward Moscow and the 
United States isolated as a kind of protecting power of Israel. 
Moreover, American diplomats were concerned that oil con- 
cessions might be nationalized by radical Arab governments, 
adversely affecting the strategically important flow of oil to 
Europe, as well as oil dividends and bank deposits to the West. 
The gradual growth of Soviet power in the area during the 
1950s and 1960s posed grave problems, as the U.S.S.R. sought 
substantial control of the Mediterranean communication lines 
and sources of intelligence, thus furthering its basic aims of 
disorganizing NATO and weakening U.S. voting strength in 
the United Nations. 

The American reaction to the Soviet expansionist trend 
in the Middle East was inconsistent, sometimes swinging from 
one extreme to the other. As early as 1945 the United States in- 
sisted that the Soviets quit Iran. Two years later, the Truman 
Doctrine helped to bolster Greece and Turkey. In 1950 the 
United States joined Great Britain and France in a Tripartite 
Declaration that included a vague commitment to maintain 
a balance of armaments between Israel and her Arab neigh- 
bors and prevent the change of the armistice lines by violent 
means. Shortly afterward the United States and Great Britain 
attempted to rally the Arab states in defense arrangements to 
“contain” the Soviet Union, which would have permitted the 
West to retain the bases in Egypt and in Iraq that were being 
politically vacated by the British. This eventually led to the 
Baghdad Pact, which the United States cemented with arms 
shipments to Iraq. Israel, as well as Nasser’s Egypt, opposed 
the pact, and Nasser even accepted the Soviet offer of arms and 
large-scale economic aid, thus upsetting the balance of power 
with Israel precariously maintained by the Tripartite Declara- 
tion. Soviet expansion into the Middle East now gained a firm 
foothold, while the Baghdad Pact itself exploded in the anti- 
monarchist coup in Iraq in 1958, which left Turkey, Iran, and 
Pakistan in it, in addition to British and American backing. 
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The United States then swerved to another extreme. It 
sought to win Nasser’s Egypt and the other radical Arab states 
by an attempt to persuade them to adopt a pro-Western at- 
titude. As a result of East-West competition, they were able, 
in accordance with Nasser’s positive neutralism, to secure aid 
from both the United States and the Soviet Union, to the in- 
creasing military disadvantage of Israel. Washington was still 
maneuvering to freeze the Soviets out of the Middle East long 
after they had penetrated the area but was slow and indeci- 
sive in its actions. Preoccupation with the cold war competi- 
tion was reflected in the US. attitude to many aspects of the 
Arab-Israel conflict. On such issues as military aid, boundar- 
ies, utilization of water resources, the resettlement of refugees, 
navigation through international waterways, the Arab boycott, 
terrorism, and retaliation, U.S. diplomacy was often vacillating 
and undecided so as not to offend Arab sensitivities. 

On the question of Jerusalem there were also consider- 
able divergences of opinion between the United States and 
Israel. While in 1950, the United States supported the Swedish 
proposal at the United Nations for a functional international- 
ization of the holy places, thereby abrogating the former deci- 
sion for territorial internationalization as a corpus separatum, 
after the defeat of the proposal the United States steadfastly 
refused to recognize Jerusalem as Israel’s capital and even 
used its influence on other states to desist from establishing or 
transferring their diplomatic missions to Jerusalem. ‘This atti- 
tude was suspended by many nations only in the early 1960s, 
after strong Israeli protests. 

Meanwhile, the United States strongly supported Israel 
on the question of international navigation. Since the 1949 
Armistice Agreement, Egypt insisted that it was in a state of 
war with Israel and closed the Suez Canal to Israel and Israel- 
bound shipping. In 1951 the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil upheld Israel’s complaint and ordered Egypt to keep the 
canal open, but Egypt ignored the decision and later in 1954, 
when Israel renewed its complaint to the Security Council, 
the Soviet Union, already closely linked to Egypt, used its 
veto to block enforcement of the council's order. The council 
was thenceforward powerless to force an end to Arab bellig- 
erence against Israel. 

In 1953 the American administration and Israel clashed 
over Israel's irrigation program, and President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower dispatched Eric Johnston as special envoy to the 
Middle East to devise a plan for the sharing of the water re- 
sources in the Jordan Valley. Agreement was reached with U.S. 
mediation between Israel and Arab experts on the technical 
level, but the Arab states refused to approve the plan for po- 
litical reasons, and water development had to proceed unilat- 
erally. Israel completed its national water carrier in 1964, with 
the discrete but efficient backing of the United States. 

There was a sharp controversy between Israel and the 
United States over the U.S. proposal to send arms to Iraq in 
1954 in the framework of the Baghdad Pact. Later, when the 
Soviet Union began to arm Egypt, Israel appealed to Washing- 
ton for arms, but Secretary of State John Foster Dulles referred 
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Israel to the French. Growing Soviet support emboldened the 
Egyptians, who barred Israel from the Straits of Tiran as well 
as from the Suez Canal. The crisis deepened as Arab fedayeen, 
based mainly in the Egyptian-held Gaza Strip, increasingly at- 
tacked Israeli settlements and population centers. Late in 1956, 
Jordan and Egypt entered into a military alliance against Israel, 
which now became virtually surrounded by aggressive ene- 
mies. This was one of the main causes of the Sinai Campaign 
in which Israel won a swift victory. The United States and the 
Soviet Union then joined diplomatic forces to press Israel to 
withdraw from the occupied areas. During this period, rela- 
tions between Israel and the U.S. were greatly strained and 
many American Jewish bodies and individuals made represen- 
tations in Washington in support of Israel's position. A United 
Nations Emergency Force (UNEF) was stationed in the Gaza 
Strip and at Sharm el-Sheikh to prevent the recurrence of ter- 
rorist attacks, and the United States and most other maritime 
powers gave Israel assurances about the maintenance of free 
passage through the Straits of Tiran. 

In 1957 Israel acceded to the Eisenhower Doctrine, aimed 
at guaranteeing the independence of states and governments 
in the Middle East against Communist oppression or subver- 
sion. The doctrine was effectively implemented during the 
Lebanon crisis of 1958, but later disintegrated. In 1958, the 
American administration launched a new initiative to win 
the friendship of Egypt through economic aid, and this pol- 
icy continued when President John FE. Kennedy took office in 
1961. During this period, the United States tried to work out an 
elaborate proposal for the solution of the Arab refugee prob- 
lem, which would have obliged Israel to absorb a substantial 
number of refugees. This attempt came to naught due to the 
Arabs’ refusal to enter into any substantial negotiations. An- 
other diplomatic issue that divided Israel and the Kennedy 
administration was U.S. opposition to Israel's insistence that 
a solution to the Arab-Israel conflict could be achieved only 
by direct Arab-Israel peace talks. When the Soviet Union pro- 
vided Egypt with long-range bombers, Mic planes, and other 
modern arms, Israel renewed its appeal for U.S. arms. In 1962 
Kennedy lifted the American arms embargo and approved the 
sale of U.S. Hawk anti-aircraft missiles to Israel. This was the 
first important arms deal between the U.S. and Israel, which 
incidentally, was the first country outside NATO to receive this 
weapon. In the words of historian Warren Bass, Kennedy’s was 
thus the “pivotal presidency” - it laid the groundwork for a 
new close U.S.-Israeli relationship in the latter decades of the 
20" century. In 1965 President Lyndon B. Johnson and his ad- 
ministration deepened the U.S.-Israel relationship by assisting 
Israel in maintaining its military strength through the sale of 
American warplanes to Israel for the first time. 

A new crisis erupted in the Middle East in 1966-67 when 
the Soviet Union encouraged Syria and Egypt to take a more 
belligerent attitude toward Israel and the West. Anti-Israel ter- 
rorism mounted and the United Nations was unable to curb 
or even censure attacks against Israel, which came largely 
from Syria by the newly established al-Fatah organization and 
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Syrian artillery. In addition, Soviet and Arab confidence was 
bolstered by the belief that the United States would not inter- 
vene in an explosive Middle East conflict because of heavy 
commitments in Southeast Asia and growing unrest and isola- 
tionist sentiment at home. This led in May 1967 to the dispatch 
of heavy Egyptian forces into Gaza and the Sinai Peninsula, the 
blockade of the Straits of Tiran, and the sudden withdrawal 
of the United Nations forces from the area. 

At the end of the Six-Day War (June 1967), the United 
States did not repeat its 1956-57 attitude. It was largely instru- 
mental in blocking in the United Nations various Soviet-Arab 
initiatives to brand Israel as an aggressor and demand the un- 
conditional withdrawal of its forces from the occupied territo- 
ries (i.e., the West Bank, Gaza Strip, Golan Heights, and Sinai 
peninsula). The United States insisted that Israel should not 
be required to withdraw from occupied territories until there 
was agreement between the parties on “recognized and secure 
boundaries,’ according to the Security Council resolution of 
Nov. 22, 1967. Nonetheless, there were substantial differences 
between the United States and Israel. In 1969 President Rich- 
ard M. Nixon’s administration agreed to Four Power talks to 
draw up guidelines for a settlement, and Secretary of State 
William Rogers publicly outlined a plan that entailed Israel's 
withdrawal to the lines of June 4, 1967, with little emendation, 
in exchange for a peace agreement with Egypt and Jordan. 
Israel feared that the United States was again joining with the 
Soviet Union in an attempt to impose a settlement. A differ- 
ence also arose because of protracted delays on responding to 
Israel's urgent request for arms. 

Until 1970 any military equipment Israel obtained from 
the United States represented hard currency dollar purchases. 
In the Military Assistance Act of 1970, the U.S. government 
provided credits up to $500 million for military aid to Israel. 
This represented a major change in U.S.-Israel relations. Over 
the years, Israel obtained a variety of loans from the U.S. gov- 
ernment-owned Export-Import Bank. This bank’s principal 
function was to provide financing for U.S. exports. However, 
assistance from the private sector, including public institu- 
tions, was of greater importance to Israel’s growth than USS. 
government programs. Transfers through the United Jew- 
ish Appeal and similar public institutions and sales of Israel 
Bonds totaled over $2 billion from 1948. Philanthropic trans- 
fers were used predominantly for social welfare and develop- 
ment purposes, while the proceeds of bond sales, which were 
initiated in 1951, were used for economic development as well 
as current account purchases. In addition, loans to Israeli 
companies and the government by private American bank- 
ing institutions were substantial. Even more important was 
the development of U.S.-Israel trade. From 1949 to 1959, im- 
ports from the United States averaged $100 million per year. 
During the next ten years, this amount doubled. Imports from 
the United States in 1969 were $310 million, 24 percent of Is- 
rael’s total imports. Exports from Israel to the United States 
averaged $13 million from 1949 to 1959 and $60 million dur- 
ing the next ten years. In 1969, exports to the U.S. were $136 
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million, 19 percent of Israel’s total exports. There was thus an 
annual balance of payments of approximately $175 million in 
favor of the United States. 

In 1970 it became clear that the Soviet Union and Egypt 
were determined to increase their military power in the area 
and weaken Israel by a “war of attrition” in the canal zone in 
contravention of the cease-fire order of the Security Council 
of June 1967. Israel's counteraction against Egyptian military 
targets proved highly effective, and the United States contin- 
ued to slow down delivery of arms to Israel in the hope that 
the Soviet Union would join in a program of arms limitations 
in the conflict area. It made repeated efforts to bring about a 
cease-fire and peace negotiations, and in August 1970, Ameri- 
can initiative brought about a new cease-fire agreement be- 
tween Egypt and Israel, which entailed a complete “standstill” 
of military installations on both sides of the canal as well as 
the renewal of indirect Israel-Arab peace talks through United 
Nations representative Gunnar Jarring. In an effort to make 
Egypt's skies impenetrable and shift the balance of power, the 
Soviet Union and Egypt violated the “standstill agreement,’ 
introducing new missiles in the canal area. This was not only 
a threat to Israel but a challenge to U.S. prestige and power. 
Washington then moved to sell weapons to Israel, including 
modern and sophisticated equipment, and Congress voted 
large-scale credits to enable Israel to buy them. This decision 
was a major development in U.S.-Israel relations, as it consti- 
tuted the decisive element in strengthening Israel's capacity 
to withstand Soviet-Arab pressure. On the other hand, the 
United States also induced Israel to agree to a resumption of 
the Jarring talks in January 1971. It soon emerged, however, 
that there was still a wide divergence between Israel and U.S. 
views on the contents and aims of the talks. Israel empha- 
sized the principle of new, secure, defensible, agreed, and rec- 
ognized borders, substantially different from the pre-June 4, 
1967 lines, while the U.S. attitude still seemed to be guided by 
the Rogers plan of 1969. 

In determining its policy throughout the 1960s and 1970s, 
the U.S. sought to balance its efforts to retain a maximum 
role within Arab states and the desirability of maintaining a 
militarily and economically strong Israel as a counter to So- 
viet penetration into the Arab neighboring countries. Israel's 
military successes, although performed by Israel for the sake 
of its own security, had the effect of checking the extension 
of Soviet influence. Certain Washington circles consequently 
favored (especially after the Six-Day War) the maintenance of 
a strong Israel in order to maintain the balance of power that 
had been achieved in the area, uneasy as it was. 

However, these Washington circles were countered by el- 
ements in the State Department that emphasized maintaining 
the friendship of pro-Western Arab regimes and thus winning 
a measure of influence in those states where the Soviet Union 
was largely dominant. The latter argued that a too blatantly 
pro-Israel policy could endanger other U.S. footholds in the 
Middle East, especially Saudi Arabia, Jordan, and Lebanon, 
and that by appearing as Israel’s backer, the U.S. could drive 
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these countries into the Soviet orbit. Strongly advocated by 
certain State Department officials, this line of thinking was 
massively backed by the powerful oil lobby which represented 
a major group of U.S. capital that had heavily invested in the 
Arab lands. The oil lobby was active not only in Washing- 
ton but in financing pro-Arab activities and pressure groups 
throughout the U.S. 

A further factor that U.S. policy makers had to take into 
consideration was the Jewish reaction in the U.S. Although 
the strategic issues frequently might have led to differences 
of opinion in the American administration, resulting from 
differing assessments of the global consequences of policies, 
the ultimate decisions of the politicians had also to take into 
consideration the demands of the oil companies, on the one 
hand, and the Jewish vote on the other. The last factor be- 
came of particular significance as major election periods ap- 
proached. 

On March 26, 1979, the Camp David accords were for- 
malized in the Egypt-Israel peace treaty signed by Prime Min- 
ister Menahem Begin and President Anwar Sadat and wit- 
nessed by President Jimmy Carter. The peace treaty marked 
a turning point in the history of Arab-Israel relations. It held 
out the hope for peaceful coexistence between Israel and other 
Arab countries as well as a resolution of the Palestinian Arab 
problem. “The critical importance of the agreement with 
Egypt,’ Prime Minister Begin declared, “lies in the fact that 
this time we undertook to sign a peace treaty...” 


No more interim agreements... It means complete normaliza- 
tion of relations [between Israel and Egypt]... The basis for the 
framework agreement concerning Judea, Samaria and Gaza is 
our autonomy plan... The military government and its civilian 
administration will be withdrawn. 


The peace treaty with Egypt did indeed lead to a complete 
Israeli withdrawal from Sinai in 1982. In the meantime, how- 
ever, the Likud-led government annexed the Golan Heights 
in 1981. The Golan legislation demonstrated the Begin gov- 
ernment’s commitment to the concept of territorial maximal- 
ism and defused right-wing and religious criticism that crys- 
tallized around the Gush Emunim settlers and the “Stop the 
Withdrawal” movement. 

In 1981 controversy erupted when the sale of five awacs 
aircraft to Saudi Arabia was announced. As in the recent past, 
the arms sale was opposed by the State of Israel and American 
Jewish organizations lobbied intensively against it. Although 
the U.S. House of Representatives voted overwhelmingly 
against the sale, the Senate voted to permit it. On this occa- 
sion emolients were less in evidence. Apparently alluding to 
the efforts by Israel and its supporters, President Ronald Rea- 
gan observed: “It is not the business of other nations to make 
American foreign policy.’ An additional critical statement by 
ex-President Richard M. Nixon brought an angry response 
from leaders of the American Jewish community. 

The public relations damage caused by the awacs sale 
receded in 1981 when Israel and the United States entered into 
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a strategic pact directed against Russian intervention in the 
Middle East. However, the sudden adoption by the Knesset 
in December 1981 of a bill extending Israeli law to the Golan 
Heights drew a sharp rebuke from Washington and aroused 
considerable misgiving in American Jewish circles. In re- 
sponse to the new Golan Heights law, the American govern- 
ment suspended the strategic pact. In due course, Begin re- 
plied by addressing to the U.S. ambassador to Israel a series 
of complaints, including the charge that the Reagan adminis- 
tration’s effort to ratify the Awacs sale was “accompanied by 
an ugly antisemitic campaign.” 

The political horizon was also clouded in this period by 
the Palestine Liberation Organization, which over the years 
established itself as a virtual state-within-a-state in southern 
Lebanon and amassed a considerable arsenal. It now possessed 
the capability of shelling much of the Upper Galilee. Syria, 
too, escalated tensions by installing sophisticated long-range 
missiles in the Beqaa Valley that threatened Israeli aircraft and 
violated the longstanding cease-fire agreements reached after 
the Yom Kippur War. 

In June 1982, on the heels of an attack by Palestinian Arab 
extremists against Shlomo Argov, Israel’s ambassador to Great 
Britain, Israel launched major air strikes against PLO bases in 
southern Lebanon and in Beirut. The pLo responded by shell- 
ing Israeli settlements in the Galilee. These events prompted 
the Israeli invasion of Lebanon known as “Operation Peace 
for Galilee” The operation, intended to be a limited initiative 
with precise military objectives, brought a rapid Israeli vic- 
tory. It successfully pushed pLo artillery outside the range of 
settlements and towns in northern Israel. At the same time, 
however, the Israel Defense Forces failed to destroy or cap- 
ture most of the PLo forces in southern Lebanon. Moreover, 
the Israeli public was shocked by the Sabra and Shatilla mas- 
sacres of September 1982. 

Following the Lebanon War, Reagan announced his ad- 
ministration’s intention to advance the peace process within 
the framework of the Camp David accords. Reagan acknowl- 
edged the rights of the Palestinian Arab people but empha- 
sized that “America’s commitment to the security of Israel 
is ironclad” American diplomatic initiatives notwithstanding, 
tensions between Israel and the Palestinian Arabs continued 
to escalate. In 1983 the United States and Israel signed a Mem- 
orandum of Understanding for strategic cooperation, and 
in 1988 Israel became a major non-NATO ally of the United 
States. The two countries next became involved in joint re- 
search and development efforts on high technology projects 
such as the Arrow and anti-ballistic missile system. A gener- 
ous program of American economic and financial aid eased 
Israel’s defense burden and allowed Israel to invest in its eco- 
nomic and social infrastructure and focus on the absorp- 
tion of Jewish refugees. Moreover, the United States was an 
instrumental player in the struggle to ensure the emigration 
of 750,000 Jews from the former Soviet Union, Ethiopia, and 
other countries to Israel. Through loan guarantees granted in 
1992, Israel was able to finance the mammoth task of absorb- 
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ing, since 1990, approximately one-fifth of its total popula- 
tion. Additional cooperation between Israel and the United 
States took the form of a Free Trade Agreement (1985) and 
the establishment of the U.S.-Israel Science and Technology 
Commission (1993). 

October 1991 marked a significant milestone on the road 
to Mideast peace when following the Persian Gulf War, the 
United States cosponsored, with the Soviet Union, the Arab- 
Israeli Peace Conference in Madrid. As a result of the nego- 
tiations that followed, Israel signed a peace treaty with Jor- 
dan (1994) as well as a Declaration of Principles (1993) and 
an Interim Agreement (1995) with the Palestinians. In these 
years, Israel also expanded its relations with many other Arab 
countries. Like Egyptian President Anwar Sadat before him, 
Israeli Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin made the ultimate sac- 
rifice for Mideast reconciliation. On November 4, 1995, Yigal 
Amir, a right-wing zealot assassinated Rabin at the end of a 
peace rally in Tel Aviv. Following Rabin’s murder the peace 
process continued fitfully under his successor Shimon Peres 
and then stalled under the Likud government of Benjamin 
Netanyahu, despite the potential breakthrough represented by 
the Wye River Memorandum (1998). Diplomatic momentum 
was renewed in 1999 when Ehud Barak handily won Israel’s 
general election and brought a new Labor-led government to 
power. Vowing to continue Rabin’s approach to securing Is- 
rael’s borders and a negotiated settlement for Palestinian self- 
government, Barak embarked on an ambitious plan to “con- 
clude all Middle East peace negotiations within 15 months’ 
At this juncture, President Bill Clinton invested considerable 
energy and political capital in an effort reinvigorate the peace 
process, pressing for both a Syria-Israel peace treaty and a fi- 
nal resolution to the Israel-Palestinian negotiations. Despite 
high hopes and great expectations, the process was ultimately 
stymied by a recalcitrant Assad, a reluctant Arafat, a brash 
Barak, and a lame-duck Clinton administration. Before leav- 
ing office, Clinton brought the Israeli and Palestinian negotia- 
tors together in 2000 and outlined the parameters of possible 
agreement that addressed the issues of Israeli and Palestinian 
territorial sovereignty and security, the status of Jerusalem, the 
question of the Palestinian refugees, and an end of claims to 
be implemented through the United Nations. He concluded 
his presentation with the following statement: 


I believe this is the outline of a fair and lasting agreement. It 
gives the Palestinian people the ability to determine their future 
on their own land, a sovereign and viable state recognized by 
the international community, al-Quds as its capital, sovereignty 
over the Haram, and new lives for the refugees. 

It gives the people of Israel a genuine end to the conflict, 
real security, the preservation of sacred religious ties, the incor- 
poration of 80 percent of the settlers into Israel, and the largest 
Jewish Jerusalem in history, recognized by all as your capital. 

This is the best I can do. I would ask you to brief your 
leaders and let me know if they are prepared to come for dis- 
cussions based on these ideas. I want to be very clear on one 
thing. These are my ideas. If they are not accepted they are not 
just off the table. They go with me when I leave office. 
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Clinton’s proposal came to naught, but it did anticipate the 
subsequent approach adopted by the Israeli government un- 
der Likud leader and veteran military strategist Ariel Sharon. 
Sharon, who was elected in 2001 following the Labor party’s 
humiliating defeat after only a brief period in power, imple- 
mented a strategy that was in practice an extension of the 
hard-headed and pragmatic policy first introduced by Yitzhak 
Rabin a decade earlier. Meanwhile, the election of George W. 
Bush as president - who defeated Democratic standard bearer 
Al Gore and his running mate Senator Joseph Lieberman of 
Connecticut (the first Jewish candidate for vice president of 
a major political party) - brought about a dramatic shift in 
American policy vis-a-vis the Middle East peace process. In 
stark contrast to Clinton, whose close personal engagement 
with Israeli and Arab leaders was well known, the Bush ad- 
ministration remained relatively remote from week-to-week 
and month-to-month affairs of Israeli and Palestinian diplo- 
matic activity. Moreover, with the tacit support of Bush him- 
self, Sharon moved swiftly to isolate Yasser Arafat, unilaterally 
redeploy Israeli troops from areas of the occupied territories, 
build a separation fence around the Gaza Strip and the West 
Bank, and remove Jewish settlers from the former area, if nec- 
essary, by force. Notwithstanding some minor criticisms, par- 
ticularly with respect to the impact of the separation barrier on 
the Palestinian economy, the Bush administration staunchly 
supported the Sharon government. The U.S. government sig- 
naled its continued support of Sharon's policies even after a 
sudden stroke in 2006 resulted in the latter’s abrupt departure 
from the political arena. Ehud Olmert, Sharon's heir apparent 
and immediate successor, now appeared determined to stay 
the course. Thus the torch was passed from the generation 
of Rabin and Sharon - warriors-turned-peace makers who 
succeeded the founding generation of Zionist leaders - to 
a younger generation, Olmert and others who had come of 
age in the era of the Six-Day War of 1967 and the Yom Kip- 
pur War of 1973. 

As the historical record demonstrates, American foreign 
policy in the Middle East over the decades did not steer a con- 
sistent course because of the conflicting and even contradic- 
tory interests involved. Developments must be viewed against 
the background of both global strategy and internal pressures. 
In large measure, certainly until the late 1980s, American deci- 
sions were made within the framework of the ongoing rivalry 
between the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. (with the rise of Communist 
China a constant background consideration). The Middle East 
as a whole served as a flashpoint for the American and So- 
viet governments, each of which exerted considerable efforts 
to control the region while avoiding a direct confrontation. It 
continues to be a key area culturally and geographically - as 
one of the world’s critical geo-political arenas, a gateway to 
Africa, and because of the immense oil deposits possessed by 
the Arab world. 

Apart from all this, United States policy makers had 
to take into consideration a widespread sympathy for Israel 
among the general American public — despite the extensive ef- 
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forts made by hostile elements to blacken this image - based 
among other things on a Christian appreciation for the Jews’ 
attachment to the Holy Land, a sense of horror at Jewish suf- 
fering in the 20" century, Israel’s support of American efforts 
to check Soviet expansionism during the Cold War, and an 
affinity for the democratic nature of the State of Israel. In the 
wake of the 9/11 attacks and the Iraq War, the United States 
and Israel have stepped up joint efforts to combat international 
terrorism. Although the special relationship between the two 
countries has deepened over time and Israel is today one of the 
United States’ closest allies, support for the Jewish state is not 
unconditional. Indeed, the United States has exerted consider- 
able pressure on Israel at the turn of the 20 and 21° centuries 
in the quest for a comprehensive solution to the Israel-Arab 
conflict. For its part, since the breakthrough of the Oslo peace 
talks, Israel has gradually implemented a phased withdrawal 
from the territories it captured in the Six-Day War of 1967, 
with the exception of Jerusalem, and cautiously supported 
plans for the creation of an independent Palestinian state in 
the West Bank and Gaza Strip. It is against the background of 
this canvas that the ongoing development of U.S.-Israel rela- 
tions must be assessed. The factors and considerations out- 
lined here are also critical to the historic decisions that will 
determine the future of the Jewish state. 
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(1985); C. Wyszkowski, A Community in Conflict: American Jewry 
During the Great European Immigration (1991); J. Young, The Texture 
of Memory: Holocaust Memorials and Meaning (1993); G. Zola, Isaac 
Harby of Charleston, 1788-1828 (1994); idem (ed.), Women Rabbis: 
Exploration and Celebration (1996); E. Zuroff, The Response of Ortho- 
dox Jewry in the United States to the Holocaust (2000). 


[Maurice Atkin, Lloyd P. Gartner, Arden J. Geldman, Isaiah Kenen, 
Jacob Rader Marcus, and Sefton D. Temkin / 
Mark A. Raider (2™4 ed.)] 


UNITED SYNAGOGUE (Heb. ?87¥” N01 ?”7?), association 
of Ashkenazi congregations in London - originally formed by 
the Great Synagogue, Duke’s Place (c. 1690), and four other 
constituent synagogues — which was established by Act of 
Parliament on July 14, 1870. The project, apparently inspired 
by Michael *Sachs’ model federation in Berlin, was initiated 
by Chief Rabbi Nathan Marcus *Adler in 1866 and the orga- 
nizational work developed under his son and successor, Her- 
mann “Adler. The United Synagogue (popularly known as the 
“U.S.’) rapidly became one of the most powerful centralized 
bodies of its type in the Jewish world, and its name was later 
borrowed by Solomon *Schechter for the Conservative syna- 
gogue body in the U.S. The United Synagogue was arguably at 


its peak in the half-century from about 1920 until 1970, when 
it was, generally, the synagogue of choice of England’s second 
generation immigrants as they moved into the middle class. 
During this time it opened many new venues in north and 
northeast London and elsewhere. Its ambiance emphasizes 
decorum, conservatism in behavior, and British patriotism. 
Before 1948, while not anti-Zionist, it was seldom associated 
as a rule with the extreme supporters of a Jewish state. Since 
the establishment of the State of Israel, it has become a loyal 
supporter of the Jewish state, although recent chief rabbis 
have occasionally been critical of some Israeli actions. It is 
the bastion of the British chief rabbinate and of the London 
bet din and all its synagogues accept the religious authority of 
the Chief Rabbi. By 1971 there were 23 constituent synagogues 
(with some 20,000 members), a further 23 district synagogues, 
and 35 affiliated congregations; about 40,000 families, repre- 
senting half the Jewish population of Greater London, were 
United Synagogue members. After World War 11, these ac- 
tivities were expanded to include new congregations in a few 
provincial centers such as Peterborough and Worcester. In- 
come is paid into a common pool so that poorer synagogues 
can be supported by wealthier ones and a number of general 
communal services can be supported. 
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United Synagogue congregations in Greater London. Constituent synagogues in boldface. Prepared by G.E. Silverman. 
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Although the United Synagogue has long claimed to 
preserve and represent traditional Judaism in Great Britain, 
its Orthodoxy had been so diluted by the early 20" century 
that it came near to emulating the French Central *Consis- 
tory. There were also religious and organizational conflicts and 
rivalries with the more right-wing Federation of Synagogues 
(1887) founded by Lord Swaythling and the Union of Ortho- 
dox Hebrew Congregations (Adath Yisroel) established by 
Victor (Avigdor) *Schoenfeld in 1926. Its dominating figure 
in the mid-20" century was its president, Sir Robert Waley 
*Cohen. With the emergence of a more staunchly Orthodox 
lay leadership after World War 11, and especially following 
Sir Isaac *Wolfson’s election as president in 1962, the United 
Synagogue swung to the right. The United Synagogue’s cente- 
nary celebrations in 1970 were attended by Queen Elizabeth. 
In recent years it has been repeatedly challenged from both 
the theological right and left and has diminished somewhat 
in popularity - as measured, for instance, by the marriages it 
performs - compared with either Strict Orthodoxy or non- 
Orthodox strands. In the mid-1960s, the rise of the Masorti 
movement, led by Rabbi Louis Jacobs and linked with the 
American Conservative movement, represented a significant 
challenge to the “U.S” Both recent chief rabbis, Immanuel *Ja- 
kobovits and Jonathan *Sacks, have engaged in high-profile 
disputes with other strands in Anglo-Jewry, especially with 
the Progressive movement. In 2004 there were 46 member 
synagogues of the “U.S.” in London, together with another 20 
London synagogues affiliated to it and several dozen outside of 
London. Aubrey Newman's The United Synagogue, 1870-1970 
(1977) is a history of the group’s first century. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Roth, Archives of the United Synagogue. 
Report and Catalogue (1930); idem, The Great Synagogue, London, 
1690-1940 (1950); B. Homa, A Fortress in Anglo-Jewry: the Story of the 
Machzike Hadath (1953), index; V.D. Lipman (ed.), Three Centuries of 
Anglo-Jewish History (1961), index; idem, in: JHSET, 21 (1968), 78-103; 
A. Barnett, Western Synagogue through Two Centuries (1761-1961) 
(1961), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Alderman, Modern Brit- 
ish Jewry (1992); W.D. Rubinstein, Jews in England. 


UNITED SYNAGOGUE OF CONSERVATIVE JUDA- 
ISM (formerly United Synagogue of America), association 
of Conservative synagogues in the United States and Canada. 
The United Synagogue of America was founded by Solomon 
*Schechter, president of the Jewish Theological Seminary, on 
February 23, 1913. The 22 synagogues that constituted the orig- 
inal membership of the organization had reached well over 
700 congregations by 2006. 

In creating the United Synagogue, Schechter hoped to tie 
together those congregations that supported the seminary’s 
goal, to strengthen “historical Judaism” in North America. 
Although his dream of unifying the entire Jewish community 
did not materialize, Schechter’s labors created a major instru- 
mentality for preserving and fostering traditional Jewish reli- 
gious life across the continent. 

The United Synagogue has sought to provide its affiliated 
congregations with help in fulfilling their religious and educa- 
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tional responsibilities. The United Synagogue Commission on 
Jewish Education has conducted many studies on the opera- 
tion of congregational religious schools, which led eventually 
to the formulation of standards and curricula for Conservative 
schools. The commission has also produced hundreds of text- 
books in Hebrew and English, school administration materi- 
als, and audio-visual aids. Since the late 1950s, it has spurred 
a system of Conservative day schools. Today, the Solomon 
Schechter Day School Association represents a network of 
more than 80 elementary and high schools. 

Through the National Academy for Adult Jewish Studies, 
the United Synagogue has stimulated the development of adult 
education programs. To make prayer responsive to contempo- 
rary needs, the United Synagogue has published from time to 
time revised versions of the prayer book both for adults and 
children; its most recent is the revised Siddur Sim Shalom, 
which uses updated language and deals sensitively with issues 
of language and gender. 

In 1952 the United Synagogue took an important step 
to raise standards of conduct for synagogues by adopting its 
“Guide to Standards for Congregational Life,’ and in 1959 the 
organization adopted the “Statement of Standards for Syna- 
gogue Practice,’ which became binding upon its affiliated con- 
gregations. In cooperation with the Rabbinical Assembly and 
the National Women's League, it also established the Com- 
mission on Social Action. The commission's purpose was to 
bring the wisdom of Judaism to bear on the burning social 
issues of the day. 

Into the 21% century, United Synagogue’s Social Action 
and Public Policy Committee still takes on that mandate; it 
also responds to emergencies with financial and other forms 
of help, and lobbies Congress to support issues of concern to 
the Jewish community. 

In 2006 United Synagogue supported offices in 14 re- 
gions, which spanned the United States and Canada. Each 
region had an executive director and a network of regional 
officers, who met in regional councils and who were repre- 
sented by their presidents on the national level. Presidents and 
past presidents share ideas and information with each other 
over the Presidents’ List, a listserv run out of the national of- 
fice. New leaders, on the congregational, regional, and inter- 
national levels, are provided through retreat programs Sulam 
and Imun. 

United Synagogue is particularly strong in informal edu- 
cation for teenagers and young adults, both in North Amer- 
ica and in Israel. In North America, its network of United 
Synagogue Youth groups, for high-school students, covers 
the country, and often is the entry point to an independent 
Conservative Jewish life for teenagers. Kadimah, for mid- 
dle-schoolers, is an active group that successfully feeds into 
usy; Koach, for college-students, operates on many cam- 
puses and holds regional gatherings for the Sabbath. On the 
other end of the life cycle, Hazak, provides classes, trips, dis- 
cussion groups, and a range of other services for people 55 
and older. 
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of Nemirov, a disciple of *Levi Isaac of Berdichev. Later edi- 
tions of this book carry the title Vikkuha Rabbah (“Great De- 
bate”). In 1858 he also published the Sefer Yuhasin of Abraham 
*Zacuto with corrections and comments. Between 1861 and 
1864 he published Jacob b. Asher’s Turim with his own anno- 
tations. From Koenigsberg he moved to Sebastopol. There, 
while managing a refinery, he began to take an interest in 
the literature of the *Karaites and engage in polemics with 
them. In 1893 his book Me-ha-Ibbur u-Minyan ha-Shanim 
(“Concerning Intercalation and the Calendar”) appeared in 
Warsaw. In it he attempted to prove the antiquity of the He- 
brew *calendar, in opposition to the Karaite theory on one 
side and to the opinion of H.Z. Slonimsky on the other side. 
From there he moved to Bialystok, where he played an impor- 
tant role in founding the Hovevei Zion movement and was 
sent to Erez Israel in 1882. His findings during his visit there 
are contained in his Sefer ha-Massa le-Erez Yisrael (Warsaw, 
1884), one of the earliest propaganda books of the Hovevei 
Zion. For a short time, he was also private secretary to Sam- 
uel *Mohilever. Bachrach also engaged in scientific study 
of the Hebrew language. Among other things, he tried to 
prove the antiquity of the Hebrew vowels and accents, in 
opposition to the opinion of Elijah *Levita who had held 
that these were not introduced until after the conclusion of 
the Talmud. These studies appeared in Sefer ha-Yahas li- 
Khetav Ashuri ve-Toledot ha-Nekuddot ve-ha-Teamim (“His- 
tory of the Assyrian Script, Vowels, and Accents,” Warsaw, 
1854) and Hishtaddelut im Shadal (“Engagement with Sam- 
uel David Luzzatto,” Warsaw, 1897), a kind of extension to his 
earlier work. Despite the great acumen shown in his works, 
they did not meet with the general approval of the scholars 
of his time. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Atlas, in: Ha-Asif, 1 (1884), 246ff.; S. 
Wiener, Kohelet Moshe (1893-1918), nos. 3311, 4521, 4723; Luah 
Ahiasaf, 5 (1898), 326; EZD, 1 (1958), 291-3; Kressel, Leksikon, 1 (1965), 
241-2. 


BACHRACH, JUDAH BEN JOSHUA EZEKIEL (1775- 
1846), Lithuanian rabbi and author. Judah succeeded Isaac 
Avigdor as av bet din of Sejny (near Suwalki in Poland) where 
he remained until his death. After his death, his novellae and 
glosses to the Talmud and to Alfasi were published in the Vilna 
(Romm) edition under the title Nimmukei ha-Grib (= Ha- 
Gaon Rabbi Judah Bachrach). His glosses to Maimonides’ 
Mishneh Torah are also known. Bachrach is particularly im- 
portant because of his ties with *Elijah b. Solomon Zalman 
Gaon of Vilna, who was a relative of his father-in-law, Israel 
Burlioner. Bachrach possessed a number of tractates of the 
Talmud which had been used by Elijah Gaon and which con- 
tained manuscript glosses by him, differing from those pub- 
lished in the Vienna edition of the Talmud of 1826-31. These 
volumes were purchased by the Romm publishers from Ba- 
chrach’s children and the glosses were published in the Vilna 
edition of 1880-86. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: I.T. Eisenstadt and S. Wiener, Daat Kedoshim 
(1897-98), 68; R.N.N. Rabinowicz, Maamar al Hadpasat ha-Talmud, 
ed. by A.M. Habermann (1952), 129, 176. 


[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


BACHRACH, MOSES BEN ISAIAH MENAHEM (also 
known as Moses Mendels; 1574-1641), talmudic scholar. Ba- 
chrach was av bet din in Szydlow, Wlodzimierz, Cracow, and 
Frankfurt from before 1605 until after 1614. Apparently he 
then went to serve in a similar capacity in the district of Cra- 
cow since Meir b. Gedaliah *Lublin mentions him in one of 
his responsa of that period as being there. He carried on a hal- 
akhic correspondence with Benjamin Aaron *Slonik in 1619, 
at which time he was in Vladimir. In 1636 he was succeeded 
by R. Yom Tov Lipmann *Heller as av bet din in Prague, mov- 
ing from there to Posen, where he succeeded Simeon Wolf b. 
David Auerbach as av bet din, and where he remained for the 
rest of his life. He participated in the sessions of the Council of 
the Four Lands in Yaroslav (1614) and in Lublin (1639). Jacob 
*Reischer in his Shevut Yaakov refers to him as an outstanding 
talmudic scholar. Moshel ba-Elyonim Attah Yadata, a selihah 
he wrote during an epidemic, is still extant. It is included in 
the Selihot of Posen, Cracow, Prague, Worms, and Alsace. 
One of his responsa is included in the responsa Hinnukh Beit 
Yehudah of Judah Leib b. Hanokh (Amsterdam, 1708, no. 76). 
His son ISRAEL wrote Sefer Marot ha-Zedek and an index to 
the Shelah of Isaiah *Horowitz (Amsterdam, 1682). His daugh- 
ter, Edel, translated an abridged version of *Josippon into Yid- 
dish (Cracow, 1770). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Horovitz, Frankfurter Rabbinen (19697), 
38, 47, 62, 280-1; Dembitzer, in: Ozar ha-Sifrut, 4 (1892), 230-1; Wet- 
tsein, in: Ha-Eshkol, 5 (1905), 253; Halpern, Pinkas, 61, 490; David- 
son, Ozar, 3 (1930), 107 no. 834; D. Avron (ed.), Pinkas ha-Kesherim 
shel Kehillat Pozna (1966), 72, 120. 


BACK, SAMUEL (1841-1899), rabbi and scholar. Back, who 
was born in Galgocz (now Hlohovec, Slovakia), served as rabbi 
in Prague-Smichov from 1872. He wrote on philosophical, his- 
torical, and talmudical subjects. His published works include 
Josef Albos Bedeutung in der Geschichte der juedischen Religion- 
sphilosophie (1869), Das Synhedrion unter Napoleon 1 (1879), R. 
Meir ben Baruch aus Rothenburg (1895), Entstehungsgeschichte 
der portugiesischen Gemeinde in Amsterdam und Rabbi Me- 
nasse ben Israel (1883), Elischa ben Abuja-Acher (1891), and 
“Die Fabel in Talmud und Midrash’ (in Mewy, vols. 25, 29, 
30, 33). Back also published sermons and eulogies as well as 
articles in learned periodicals. 


BACKER, GEORGE (1902-1974), U.S. publisher, politi- 
cian, and communal leader. Backer was born in New York. 
He worked briefly in the family’s real estate firm, but devoted 
himself mainly to politics and the arts. In 1937 and 1938 Backer 
ran unsuccessfully for Congress as an American Labor Party 
candidate, and served on the New York City Council. From 
World War 11 he was a leader of the reform wing of New York 
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The United Synagogue of America has been committed 
to the cause of Israel and world Jewry generally since it was 
founded. As far back as 1926, it was instrumental in creating 
the Yeshurun Synagogue in Jerusalem as a gift to the Jews of 
what was then Palestine. 

United Synagogue now has a six-building campus in 
Israel, the Fuchsberg Jerusalem Center of the United Syna- 
gogue of Conservative Judaism. The change of name is an in- 
dication of the reality that the organization stands for a move- 
ment and not for the entirety of the synagogues of America. 
The center houses the Conservative Yeshivah, an institution 
dedicated to high-level study for Jews who wish to take weeks, 
months, or even a year out of their lives to study for its own 
sake. It also provides headquarters for Nativ, the United Syn- 
agogue program for young adults who spend a year in Israel 
between high school and college, and often houses high- 
school students in Israel for usy’s extremely successful Israel 
Pilgrimage trips. 

[Alvin Kass / Joanne Palmer (24 ed.)] 


UNIVERS ISRAELITE, French-language periodical which 
was published in Paris from 1844 to 1940. In its first issue it was 
described as a “monthly religious, moral, and literary jour- 
nal,” but from January 1846, it adopted as a subtitle “journal of 
the conservative interests of Judaism.” Then a bimonthly 
publication, it proposed to consider all political or social 
events that might have some direct or indirect bearing on 
the Jewish community. From 1896 it appeared as a weekly 
until the fall of France in May-June 1940. For decades it had 
been the organ which published the principal statements of 
the chief rabbis of France. The chief editors were S. Bloch 
(1844-78), Lazare *Wogue (1879-93), Israel *Lévi (1894-95), 
Maurice *Liber (1919-34), and Raymond *Lambert (from 
September 1934). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Wormser, Journal de la communauté 


(1950). 
[Roger Berg] 


UNIVERSITIES. Jewish interest in education, including its 
advanced forms, goes back to the early history of the people. 
Specialists in the history of education, both Jewish and non- 
Jewish, have long recognized that the *academy of ancient 
Judea and Babylonia was an institution of advanced instruc- 
tion and research in theology and in other subjects as well. Ac- 
cording to Lewis J. Sherrill, the academy was “a university,’ in 
which “learned scholars” pursued “the most advanced studies” 
and instructed those who were capable of learning. 


In the Middle Ages 

The advent of Christianity, with its opposition to Judaism, 
made impossible any Jewish identification with the learning 
represented by such institutions as the University of Constan- 
tinople. However, Jewish scholars were welcome in the Univer- 
sity of Jundishapur during the reign of Nurshirwan the Just, 
the renowned sixth-century monarch of Sassanid Persia. In 
this, “the greatest intellectual center of the time” (George Sar- 
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ton), Jews, Christians, Hindus, Greeks, and others furthered 
study and research in philosophy, science, and *medicine. 
Jews also played an educational role in the House of Wisdom 
(Bayt al-Hikma), the research and translation center founded 
in Baghdad by Caliph Abdallah al-Mamun (813-833). At this 
institution, alchemy, astronomy, mathematics, law, philoso- 
phy, philology, and other learned subjects were promoted by 
the combined efforts of Jews and Christians under the aegis 
of al-Mamun. 

The study of medicine drew many Jews to medieval and 
Renaissance universities. During the latter half of the 14" cen- 
tury Abraham Avigdor studied medicine at the University of 
Montpellier. He was apparently one of the earliest Jewish stu- 
dents of note at a Christian institution of higher learning. In 
later times Jewish names were not rare in the medical faculties 
of European universities, especially at those in Italy. 

During the 156 and 16‘ centuries there were several re- 
corded instances of Jews’ affiliation with universities, as a 
rule in connection with science, medicine, and Hebrew. Eli- 
jah Levita, the Hebrew grammarian, invited by Francis I to 
accept the professorship of Hebrew at the University of Paris, 
refused because other Jews were not permitted to live in Paris 
at that time. Elijah b. Shabbetai (Sabot) taught at Paris in the 
15'" century. 

At most, the contacts between the Jews and the European 
universities were sporadic and tenuous. The desire for higher 
education could not be satisfied through such arrangements. 
Hence it is not surprising that the desire for advanced learn- 
ing led to the formation of plans for the establishment of an 
institution under Jewish auspices. In 1466 King John of Sicily 
gave formal permission to the Jews to organize a university 
of their own with faculties of medicine and law, and possibly 
also philosophy. It appears likely that the aim of this university 
was to prepare young Jews for the medical and legal profes- 
sions. In any event, nothing came of this proposal, especially 
since the Jews were expelled from Sicily in 1492 by order of 
the Spanish crown. 

An echo of the drive for university education came a cen- 
tury after the Sicilian plan. In a publication in 1604, R. David 
*Provencal of Mantua and his son Abraham called for the es- 
tablishment of a Jewish college to teach Jewish religious and 
secular subjects. This plan evidently anticipated a bull by Pope 
Pius rv prohibiting the admission of Jews to examination for 
doctoral degrees. With the aid of his son, a doctor of philoso- 
phy and medicine, R. David presented a suitable program of 
study, “so that anyone who wishes to become a physician need 
not waste his days and years in a university among Christians 
in sinful neglect of Jewish studies.” Owing to the intolerance of 
the times, the Provencals were not able to open this yeshivah- 
university, but only a talmudical institute instead. 

If there was discouragement from without, there can be 
little doubt of opposition from within regarding secular educa- 
tion for Jews. Opposition to secular learning arose repeatedly, 
on the grounds of safeguarding the integrity of Judaism against 
alien ideology. However, despite such disapproval, there were 
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always traditional Jews who made an effort to combine the 
sacred with the secular. 

Whatever the case, some Jews in the 16 century man- 
aged to obtain doctoral degrees from several Italian universi- 
ties - Bologna, Ferrara, Pavia, Perugia, Pisa, Rome, and Siena. 
The University of Padua conferred 228 doctorates upon Jews 
from 1517 to 1721. Aiding the Jews in their quest for higher 
learning in Italy was the Senate of Venice, which bypassed the 
papal ban on degrees by empowering an official to grant de- 
grees without regard to religion, thus safeguarding academic 
freedom at the University of Padua. 

The attitude of the Catholic Church toward study by 
Jews changed with the times. According to the 24" canon 
of the Council of Basle, Sept. 7, 1434, a ban was placed upon 
conferring any university degree upon Jews. However, even 
churchmen found it advisable to ignore this decree. Thus, 
Pope Julius 111 ordered the University of Padua (on Jan. 9, 
1555) to examine a Jewish student, Simon Vitale, for the doc- 
torate. The pope's motivation was neither religious tolerance 
nor academic freedom, but rather the hope that conversion 
of the candidate and, consequently, of other Jews would be 
facilitated. 

Even when admitted to a university, Jewish students were 
faced by special problems and difficulties, some originating 
from their religious principles and others from discriminatory 
treatment. An example of the former was when students had 
to resort to various devices to avoid desecration of the Sabbath 
and holidays in connection with examinations. Jews had to pay 
larger graduation fees than did the Christian students, and in 
the 15 century they were required to invite all the students to 
dinner. If the Jewish students were excused from wearing the 
Jewish cap, they were also prohibited from practicing medi- 
cine on Christians. Jewish physicians of the 16" century had 
few, if any, opportunities for medical research and teaching 
or for admission to the leading hospitals. 


17‘ and 18t» Centuries 

During the 17 and 18" centuries, the barriers to Jewish study 
were still very firm. No doubt taking their cue from traditional 
Catholic practice (as well as from Luther), European universi- 
ties, hospitals, and official bodies carried on a boycott of Jew- 
ish physicians (generally identified as “Italian doctors,” since 
it was impossible for a practicing Jew to get a doctoral degree 
outside of Italy). Johann Jakob *Schudt, the Lutheran theolo- 
gian and Orientalist from Frankfurt and author of Juedische 
Merckwuerdigkeiten (1714-1717), was distressed at the Catholic 
Italians’ disregard for the canon law of the Council of Basle. 
He accused the Italian universities, particularly the Univer- 
sity of Padua, of permitting “every ignoramus and even the 
despised Jews” to take their degrees because of their pecuniary 
greed. Johann Heinrich Schuette provided proof in 1745 that 
conferring a medical doctorate upon a Jew was “contrary to 
the Christian religion.” Under these circumstances, it is clear 
that Jews were separated at this time from the universities of 
virtually all of Europe by a formidable iron curtain. 
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However, here and there were chinks in this curtain. The 
philosopher Baruch *Spinoza, who had been excommunicated 
in 1656 by the Amsterdam Jewish community, but who was 
still identified as a Jew, was offered a professorship at the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg in 1673. Spinoza turned this invitation 
down because he feared losing his independence of thought 
and expression. 

The usual association between medicine and higher ed- 
ucation is also evident in the early history of the Jews of Po- 
land. In their society talmudic and rabbinic studies were pre- 
dominant, the physicians alone obtaining secular learning 
at universities. The earliest Jewish physicians in Poland were 
Spanish exiles and alumni of the University of Padua. They 
were seeking a place of refuge and hoped to practice the arts 
forbidden to them elsewhere. It was probably their example 
that influenced some Polish Jews (e.g., R. Moses Fishel of Cra- 
cow) to study medicine at the University of Padua in the early 
16'" century. From the second half of the century to the 18", 
an increasing number of Polish Jews enrolled as students of 
medicine at Padua. 

Interesting case studies are provided by R. Tobias *Cohn 
and Gabriel Selig or Felix of Galicia, who succeeded in getting 
their doctorates in medicine and philosophy at Padua in 1683. 
Both had succeeded in 1678, with the intervention of the great 
elector Frederick William of Brandenburg, in gaining admis- 
sion to the University of Frankfurt on the Oder in the face of 
strong opposition on the part of the faculty. Only when the 
Lutheran faculty, citing the Catholic Council of Basle in 1434, 
refused to admit Jewish students to doctoral examinations, did 
Jewish students go to study in the south. 

Once the barrier was broken, it became less difficult for 
Jewish students to enter German universities. Those whom 
the University of Cracow refused in the 18" century ventured 
to study medicine (and sometimes other disciplines) not only 
at Frankfurt on the Oder, but also at the University of Heidel- 
berg. Only Padua exceeded the number of Jewish students at 
Frankfurt. It was most difficult for a Jew in the 18'* century 
to obtain an appointment as a university lecturer in Europe, 
even on a temporary basis and in a subject such as the He- 
brew language. The experience of Isaac Abraham *Euchel at 
the University of Koenigsberg in 1786 illustrates this. Euchel, 
who was an observant Jew, applied to the rector, Immanuel 
Kant, but was rejected by the university senate (minus Kant'’s 
signature) on the ground that he lacked the master’s degree 
and that he was not a Christian. 

During the 18 century, Jews studied at Harvard, Yale, 
the University of Pennsylvania, Columbia, and Brown Uni- 
versity (where they were excused from attendance on Satur- 
day). Moses Levy, who graduated from Pennsylvania in 1772, 
became a lawyer and judge; Isaac Abrahams (A.B., Colum- 
bia, 1774) practiced medicine; and Sampson Simson (B.A., 
Columbia, 1800) was the first Jewish lawyer in New York. A 
Jew in higher education was Rabbi Gershom Mendes *Seixas 
of the Spanish-Portuguese Congregation of New York, who 
became a regent of the University of the State of New York 
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when it was founded in 1784, and who served as a trustee of 
Columbia College (1785-1815). 


Enlightenment 

The change in the European attitude toward opening higher 
education to the Jew, originating in the Enlightenment, was 
evident in the “Patent of Tolerance” (1782) issued by Emperor 
Joseph 11 of Austria. By this Jews could enroll their children 
at public schools and their young men at universities. In gen- 
eral, however, the change was more apparent than real, in ac- 
tual practice. Nonetheless, during the course of the 19 cen- 
tury, young Jews began to attend European universities, at first 
slowly and then increasingly. 

The reforms in 1812 of Karl von Hardenburg, Prussian 
minister of state, and of Wilhelm von Humboldt, minister of 
education, opened the universities to Jews. The closed door 
policy of the universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and Durham, 
which restricted entrance to Anglicans only, led to a move- 
ment for a secular university in England. The opening in 1827 
of University College, the foundation school of the University 
of London, resulted in the admission of dissenters (Catho- 
lics and Jews). Finally, a parliamentary law in 1871 abolished 
the religious tests for Cambridge, Oxford, and Durham. The 
admission of Jewish faculty members followed that of Jew- 
ish students. 

In the United States slow but perceptible change was 
made during the 19" century. Early in the century Joel Hart, 
possessor of a medical degree from the Royal College of Sur- 
gery in London, became a founder of the New York Medical 
Society and of the College of Physicians and Surgeons in New 
York. David Levi Maduro *Peixotto received an M.D. from the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons in 1819 and became pro- 
fessor of medicine at Willoughby College. Lorenzo *da Ponte 
(Emanuele, son of Geremia and Rachele Conegliano), a con- 
vert to Christianity, was appointed in 1830 to the professorship 
of Italian language and literature at Columbia College. As a 
poet and famous librettist of Mozart's opera he became one 
of the early contributors to the development of the teaching 
of foreign culture at American universities. 

The 19'"-century Russian policy of repression of minori- 
ties, especially the Jews, as well as that of reactionary political 
philosophy, was instrumental in the exodus of young Jews to 
universities in Germany and other countries. A Jewish scholar 
could become a faculty member at a Russian university only at 
the cost of conversion to the Russian Orthodox Church. The 
outstanding example of this was Daniel *Chwolson, professor 
of Hebrew and Syriac at the University of St. Petersburg. 

The professional rosters of the German universities in- 
dicate the presence of a significant number of Jewish scholars 
in the 19" century. Jews also made their mark as scholars in 
Oriental studies in Germany. 

The establishment of the first real university in the US., 
the Johns Hopkins University, in 1876, led to the appoint- 
ment of several Jewish scholars, James J. *Sylvester and Fa- 
bian Franklin in mathematics, and Maurice *Bloomfield in 
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Sanskrit and comparative philology. The Hopkins atmosphere 
was one of learning and research, rather than one of Christian 
piety. By the end of the 19" century, with the gradual growth 
of secularism, the spread of science, and the impact of indus- 
trialization and business, Jews attended Columbia and other 
universities in various parts of the United States. 

The situation in imperial Russia regarding university at- 
tendance by Jews changed somewhat for the better under Czar 
Alexander 11. However, the liberal privileges were severely cur- 
tailed under his successor, Alexander 111, with the result that 
only a small percentage of Jews could receive a higher educa- 
tion in Russia during the late 19" century. The Jewish drive 
for higher education, stimulated by the Haskalah movement, 
but somewhat inhibited by the anti-secularist influence of the 
yeshivot, found an outlet in the universities of Germany, Swit- 
zerland, and other countries. 


Modern Period 

The forces which operated during the last decades of the 19 
century to liberalize opportunities for Jews as professors and 
students in higher education were even stronger during the 
advancing decades of the 20". The interest by young Jews in 
new fields of knowledge, such as psychology, sociology, experi- 
mental physics, and linguistics, brought about calls for their 
services when universities expanded their areas of teaching 
and research. The multiplication of the media of publication 
brought Jewish research scholars to the attention of academic 
audiences everywhere. 

The growth of democratic sentiment in some countries 
opened the doors wider to Jewish students. On the other hand, 
Poland, Hungary, and Romania introduced the numerus clau- 
sus to limit Jewish enrollment. In Poland, particularly, Jews 
were relegated to the “ghetto benches” in university lecture 
halls, while periodic riots were organized by antisemitic stu- 
dents. During the later years of the Weimar Republic, Ger- 
man university students began to harass Jewish students and 
put pressure on Jewish professors, thus preparing for the aca- 
demic repression characteristic of the Nazi regime. The open- 
ing of the Hebrew University (Jerusalem, 1925) and of the Ye- 
shiva College (now Yeshiva University; New York City, 1928) 
served notice that Jews were now determined and prepared 
to undertake an active, leading role in the world of higher 
education. They would not now merely wait for Christian be- 
nevolence and for the vicissitudes of scientific and intellectual 
development. As time went on during the 20" century, it be- 
came evident that in universities in various parts of the world 
Jewish professors and students were common in virtually all 
fields of study. Although one cannot say that antisemitic re- 
strictions had been abolished universally, it is clear that in 
the 1960s it was not at all difficult for capable Jews to make 
progress as students, professors, and even as administrators 
in higher education. 

A special factor of significance during the 20" century 
was the impact of the policies of Nazism in Germany and 
elsewhere in Europe. With the application of the Nazi racial 
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doctrines to the universities, there took place a migration of 
professors, research workers, and students to other countries, 
especially to the United States, Canada, England, and Pales- 
tine. As a result, higher education all over the world became 
enriched, even as the university systems of Germany and Aus- 
tria became impoverished. 

Of special interest is the situation in the U.S.S.R., where 
large numbers of Jews have been enrolled in institutions of 
higher education, and where professors and research work- 
ers have won signal recognition in the universities, institutes, 
and academies. During Stalin's “black years” (1948-53), how- 
ever, a drastic reduction of their number took place, when 
Jewish scholars were dismissed in great numbers from their 
posts and many of them arrested or exiled. After Stalin’s death 
the situation improved, but the complete absence of discrimi- 
nation prevalent in the early post-revolutionary period was 
not restored. 

In addition to teaching and scholarship, Jews have made 
growing contributions, in recent decades, to the adminis- 
tration of higher education (see below). Apart from head- 
ing institutions such as Yeshiva University (Bernard Revel, 
Samuel Belkin) and Brandeis (Abram L. Sachar and Charles 
Schottland), Jews have served as deans, vice presidents, and 
presidents of various institutions of higher learning. Among 
the rectors and presidents are Samuel Steinberg (Prague), Vit- 
torio Polacco (Padua), Paul Klapper (Queens College), Martin 
Meyerson (University of Pennsylvania), Edward H. Levi (Chi- 
cago), Edward J. Bloustein (Rutgers State University of New 
Jersey), Maitland Steinkopf (Brandon University, Canada), 
Marvin Wachman (formerly at Lincoln), David N. Denker 
(New York Medical College), Maurice B. Mitchell (Denver), 
Jacob I. Hartstein (formerly at Kingsborough Community 
College, Brooklyn, n.y.), and Jerome B. Wiesner (m1T). Samuel 
B. Gould, a convert to Christianity, was president of the State 
University of New York. David H. Kurtzman, formerly a pro- 
fessor of political science, served as acting chancellor of the 
University of Pittsburgh. Also to be mentioned are Abraham 
Flexner, director of the Institute for Advanced Study (Princ- 
eton), and Simon Flexner, former professor at Johns Hopkins 
and Pennsylvania, and director of the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research (now Rockefeller University). 


[William W. Brickman] 


In the US. 

STUDENTS: DATA AND TRENDS. Since the end of the 19‘ 
century, the number and proportion of Jewish students 
in American colleges and universities has increased rap- 
idly, parallel to the growth of the Jewish community and of 
the American university population in general. In 1890 general 
enrollment in American colleges and universities was 157,000; 
it passed a million in 1934-35, reached 2,100,000 in 1946, 
increased to 3,570,000 in 1960, and virtually doubled once 
again by 1968, when it reached 7,571,636. The number of in- 
stitutions of higher learning grew from 998 in 1890 to 2,008 
in 1960. 
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The growth in Jewish enrollment has been equally rapid. 
By the beginning of the 20" century Jewish university stu- 
dents were numerous enough to permit the founding of Jew- 
ish fraternities and Zionist societies and especially of Meno- 
rah chapters at several universities. A survey by the Menorah 
Association between 1911 and 1913 reported 21 Jewish students 
at Colorado, 400 at Cornell, 160 at Harvard, 100 at Minnesota, 
75 at Missouri, 62 at Ohio State, 325 at Pennsylvania, 50-60 at 
Penn State, 50 at Rutgers, and 70 at Wisconsin. 

Prior to World War 1, only scattered data about Jewish 
campus life are available. The first statistical survey of Jew- 
ish student enrollment, in 1915, found 7,300 Jewish students, 
or 3.1 percent of the total student population, at 534 institu- 
tions. Subsequent studies showed 14,837 Jewish students (9.7 
percent) at 108 institutions in 1919, 104,906 (9.3 percent) in 
1,319 institutions in 1953, 200,000 (7.5 percent of the total col- 
lege population) at 1,610 institutions in 1955, 275,000 (6.5 per- 
cent) at 850 institutions in 1963, and 375,000 Jewish students 
(5 percent) at 840 institutions in 1968. A survey of 59,707 col- 
lege seniors of the class of 1961 by the National Opinion Re- 
search Center found that 8.4 percent were Jews; of these 62 
percent were male and 38 percent female, as compared with 
67 percent and 33 percent respectively in the non-Jewish stu- 
dent population. 

Although the number of Jewish students has increased 
continually since 1900, the Jewish percentage of the total 
American college population dropped from 9.3 percent in 
1935 to about 5 percent in 1968 as the overall growth of col- 
lege enrollment moved at a faster pace than the Jewish enroll- 
ment. Less than 40 percent of the U.S. college-age population 
was in college in 1968; the Jewish percentage attending college 
was nearly 80 percent. More than half of all Jewish students 
(51.3 percent) attended public institutions, 41 percent were at 
privately supported colleges, and denominational institutions 
accounted for 7.7 percent. 

New York City continued to have the largest number and 
proportion of Jewish college students in the world, reflecting 
its large Jewish population and the city’s unique system of tu- 
ition-free city colleges. Nevertheless, New York City declined 
as a center of higher education for Jewish students after 1935, 
when 53 percent of all Jewish collegians in the United States 
studied in New York City institutions, to 50 percent in 1946, 
38 percent in 1955, and 27.6 percent in 1963. The decrease was 
due to several factors: growing affluence enabled more parents 
to give their children a college education away from home; the 
growth of the State University of New York opened additional 
opportunities for study at colleges outside the metropolitan 
area. The liberalization of admissions policy by private col- 
leges, mainly but not exclusively in the east, and the steady 
movement of the Jewish population from the inner city to the 
suburbs contributed further to these tendencies. 

The distribution of Jewish students by professional fields 
of study showed 23.6 percent (as compared with 16.5 per- 
cent of all students in business administration), 18.9 percent 
(compared with 28 percent) in education, 17.6 percent (19.8 
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percent) in engineering, 8.2 percent (3.3 percent) in law, 7.6 
percent (3.4 percent) in medicine, and 5.2 percent (1.7 per- 
cent) in pharmacology. Other professional fields in which 
Jewish students were highly represented were dentistry, op- 
tometry, psychology, and philosophy; they were proportion- 
ately underrepresented in agriculture, nursing, home eco- 
nomics, physical education, and physical therapy (data for 
1964). 


RESTRICTIVE ADMISSIONS PRACTICES. Jewish students, 
however, did not always gain admission to the colleges and 
professional schools of their choice. While admission to insti- 
tutions of higher learning was, in theory, open to all students 
who had the necessary scholastic and financial qualifications, 
many institutions restricted the admission of members of mi- 
nority groups, including Jews. The use of quotas was rarely 
admitted, but they were a persistent feature in numerous pri- 
vate institutions, usually reflecting the social prejudices and 
desire for social homogeneity of the university community, 
its alumni, and its supporters. In 1922, Harvard president A. 
Lawrence Lowell defended the existence of a 10 percent quota 
for Jews at Harvard by expressing concern about “the large 
and increasing proportion of Jewish students in Harvard Col- 
lege,’ and his policy was supported by Harvard undergradu- 
ates who claimed that “Jews do not mix [and] they destroy 
the unity of the college” (in: Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, 
Sept. 1922). In 1945, Dartmouth president E.M. Hopkins jus- 
tified a quota for Jewish students by emphasizing that “Dart- 
mouth is a Christian college founded for the christianization 
of its students.” In 1947, President Truman’s Commission on 
Higher Education charged that quota systems and policies 
of exclusion had prevented young people of many religious 
and racial groups, but particularly Jews and blacks, from ob- 
taining a higher education and professional training. A study 
by the American Council on Education (1949) showed that 
the average Jewish applicant for college admission had con- 
siderably less chance of acceptance than a Catholic or Prot- 
estant of comparable scholastic ability. In the same year, ap- 
plication forms of 518 colleges and universities and of 88 
schools of medicine and dentistry were still found to contain 
at least one and usually several potentially discriminatory 
questions. 

Restrictive admissions and social practices at universi- 
ties began to yield to concentrated public criticism after World 
War 11. Many veterans returning to the campus under the G1 
bill vigorously objected to discriminatory practices in civilian 
life as incompatible with the mandates of democracy for which 
the war had been fought. Reports and studies by federal agen- 
cies and educational associations criticized restrictive policies. 
Several states outlawed discriminatory practices in education 
and employment. As a result, scholastic merit gradually be- 
came the major criterion for admission to private institutions, 
although other factors - geography, preferential treatment of 
children of alumni, the extracurricular activities of the appli- 
cant, the desire for a balanced student body - remained op- 
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erative. As a result, Jewish enrollment at private institutions 
rose substantially between 1940 and 1968 (at Princeton from 
2 percent to 12 percent, at Harvard to 21 percent, in the Ivy 
League colleges as a whole to 20 percent). 

At the same time, however, many state universities began 
to restrict their enrollment of out-of-state students. In 1969, 
73 (more than one-half) restricted the admission of nonresi- 
dents. Inasmuch as New York and New Jersey constituted a 
major Jewish population center of the United States and both 
states consistently “exported” large numbers of students be- 
cause their own college systems could not accommodate all 
applicants, this restriction grew as an obstacle to the admis- 
sion of Jewish students in the rest of the country. The demands 
for the admission of more black students to American uni- 
versities, especially to tax-supported institutions, also caused 
increasing concern that such redistribution would cut down 
Jewish admissions. 


FACULTY MEMBERS AND ADMINISTRATORS. While Jewish 
student enrollment, despite restrictions, rose steadily after the 
turn of the century, the number of Jewish faculty members re- 
mained proportionately small. Before World War 1, the sup- 
ply of qualified American-trained Jewish college teachers was 
small; but even after the supply increased, restrictive policies 
continued to bar many Jews from academic appointments 
until the late 1930s, when burgeoning student enrollment and 
the demands of enlarged or new institutions created a grow- 
ing need for additional academic staff. The way was smoothed 
further by federal and state legislation, especially after World 
War 11, prohibiting discriminatory employment practices. 
Virtually no ethnic restrictions in faculty appointments have 
remained. According to a 1968-69 survey, 10 percent of more 
than 60,000 faculty members of all ranks and from all types 
of institutions (94.4 percent white) indicated they had been 
reared as Jews, though only 6.7 percent still gave their present 
religion as Jewish at the time of the survey. (A similar drop in 
religious identification was found among non-Jews; the per- 
centages for Protestant faculty members were 64 percent and 
45.3 percent; for Catholics, 15.4 percent and 11.8 percent.) At 
the same time, some leading universities, such as California, 
Chicago, Columbia, Harvard, Michigan, Pennsylvania, Princ- 
eton, the City University of New York, were estimated to have 
15-20 percent Jewish faculty. Few Jews could, however, be 
found among college presidents and other top-echelon uni- 
versity administrators. A 1966 survey found that, although 
Jews constituted 10-12 percent of the student body at the 775 
nonsectarian senior colleges and universities in the United 
States at that time, only 5 of 397 private and one of 378 pub- 
licly supported institutions had Jewish presidents (less than 
1 percent). Of the 1,720 deanships at the same institutions, 45 
(2.6 percent) were held by Jews; two-thirds of them were, how- 
ever, concentrated in half a dozen institutions. Eleven (42.3 
percent) of the 26 deans of the City University of New York 
were Jewish in 1966. Jewish deans could be found mainly at 
graduate schools of social work and schools of government 
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and international affairs. While anti-Jewish restrictions had 
largely disappeared on the professional level, they seemingly 
continued to exist on the top level of academic administra- 
tion. See also *Students’ Movements. 

By the early 2000s 85 percent of American Jews received 
some college or university education, and more than 50% re- 
ceived at least a bachelor’s degree. In all, it was estimated that 
more than half the Jews in America under the age of 65 were 
college graduates. 


Jewish Studies 

Jewish studies, defined as the systematic study of Judaism and 
Jewish life and experience through the ages, began to emerge 
in the American university curriculum to a significant degree 
only in the late 1930s. The Old Testament and Hebrew had long 
been taught, but only insofar as a knowledge of the Hebrew 
Bible was considered necessary for an understanding of Chris- 
tianity and the training of Christian clergymen. 

The first courses in post-biblical Judaism were intro- 
duced into the curriculum of American universities only to- 
ward the end of the 19 century. The development led to the 
appointment of the first Jewish scholars to American univer- 
sity posts in Judaica or related subjects. Despite persistent 
efforts by interested individuals and groups in the Jewish 
community, the number of institutions offering Judaic stud- 
ies remained small; in 1945, full-time teaching staff in Judaica 
could be found only at Berkeley, Chicago, Columbia, Har- 
vard, Iowa, Johns Hopkins, Missouri, New York University, 
Pennsylvania, and several New York City colleges. The num- 
ber began to increase rapidly in the 1950s; by 1969, nearly 80 
Jewish scholars were teaching full-time in American univer- 
sities, and courses in Judaica were taught part-time at nearly 
200 additional institutions in the country. By 2005 the number 
of Jewish scholars in the *Association for Jewish Studies (aJs), 
founded in 1969, was more than 1,500, most of whom were 
faculty teaching some area of Jewish studies in an institution 
of higher education, while 20% of the membership consisted 
of graduate students. 

A variety of factors contributed to the growth of Judaic 
studies, among them the articulation of a growing demand 
for such studies arising from increased Jewish self-awareness 
generated by the impact of the Holocaust and the creation of 
the State of Israel; the democratization of academic policies 
and admission practices which, together with the increased 
social mobility and affluence of the Jewish population, led to 
substantial increases in Jewish enrollment and greater Jew- 
ish visibility throughout the United States; the climate of 
greater acceptance of Jews and Judaism by the general and 
academic communities, especially after World War 11; the 
growing recognition and acknowledgment of Hebrew as a 
living language and of Judaism as an essential component in 
the fabric of Western civilization deserving of serious aca- 
demic interest and study; and the postwar growth of special- 
ized area studies and of courses and departments of religious 
studies. 
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The efforts aiming at the introduction of new or the en- 
largement of existing programs of Judaic studies were usually 
spearheaded by Jewish students, faculty members, and Hillel 
directors, frequently joined by other groups or agencies. Al- 
though some of there efforts may also have been stimulated 
by pressure for the introduction of black studies, university 
responses were generally based on recognition of the signif- 
icance of Judaism as a major matrix of Western civilization 
and of its rightful claim as an authentic field of study. Some 
Jewish studies programs offered a major for undergraduates 
either in departments of religion or in departments of Near 
Eastern studies; others were interdepartmental. 

The funds required for the support of Judaic studies came 
from a variety of sources. About two-thirds of the support for 
full-time staff was provided by university budgets; 10 chairs 
of Judaic studies were fully endowed; others were supported 
by various Jewish communal or private sources. Numerous 
individual courses were taught by Hillel directors (at 40 in- 
stitutions) and by visiting staff provided by the Jewish Chau- 
tauqua Society, the National Foundation for Jewish Culture, 
and similar groups. 

The number of undergraduates majoring in Judaica was 
estimated to be about 600 in 1969. A 1972 survey (by the Hillel 
Foundation) listed more than 350 institutions, not including 
seminaries and divinity schools, which offered at least one and 
usually several courses in some area of Jewish studies. Gradu- 
ate studies leading to an advanced degree could be undertaken 
at 25 institutions as well as the major rabbinical seminaries 
and some Hebrew Teachers Colleges. The expansion of pro- 
grams of Judaic studies in American universities was, at that 
time, slowed by a shortage of competent academic personnel. 
By 2005, more than 70 institutions had degree-granting pro- 
grams of one kind or another in Jewish studies. 


[Alfred Jospe] 
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UNIVERSITY OF JUDAISM, THE (vj). The University of 
Judaism was founded in 1947 in Los Angeles, California, based 
on the vision of Dr. Mordecai *Kaplan who called for an in- 
stitution that would further Jewish education by advancing 
the thought and culture of “Jewish Civilization.” In his article, 
“A University of Judaism - A Compelling Need,” he outlined 
the basic elements of his proposed university. He called for a 
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rabbinical school, a school of education, a school of the arts, 
a research institute, a school of democracy, and a junior col- 
lege. His paper also called for a school of social service to train 
Jews, already committed to social work, to view their occupa- 
tion through the lens of Jewish culture. 

In writing his article, Kaplan did not intend to create a 
west coast institution. Rather, he hoped to convince his alma 
mater, the Jewish Theological Seminary (jTs) to refashion it- 
self in the image he proposed. However, jTs used his blue- 
print to create a west coast outpost for itself in cooperation 
with the Los Angeles Bureau of Jewish Education. Initially, an 
attempt was made to include the leadership of the Orthodox 
and Reform communities in this effort, but this effort was 
unsuccessful. Shortly afterward, the Hebrew Union College 
opened its own branch school, and some years later, Yeshivah 
University followed suit. 

From the very beginning, the University of Judaism had 
a dual constituency. As the west coast branch of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary, it had links to the various arms of the 
Conservative movement, and much of its professional leader- 
ship was drawn from the ranks of yrs graduates. At the same 
time, Kaplan's vision impelled the university to offer broad- 
based programs geared toward the entire Jewish commu- 
nity. So although the professional leadership was decidedly 
Conservative, the programs themselves were nondenomina- 
tional in character and often emphasized the cultural aspects 
of Jewish life. 

The community leadership for the uj was initially drawn 
from the entertainment community. The first two chairmen of 
the uy’s board of directors were writer-producer, Dore Schary, 
followed by Milton Sperling. The uy’s first president was Dr. 
Simon Greenberg who also served as vice chancellor of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary. 

Although the university did not implement all aspects 
of Kaplan’s vision, many of its programs reflected the realiza- 
tion of his plan. In the 1950s and 1960s the University of Ju- 
daism served primarily as a Hebrew teachers college that also 
provided adult education courses for the community. David 
Lieber followed Greenberg as uj’s president in 1963 and be- 
gan a 29-year tenure. During these early years the university 
relied almost entirely on part-time faculty and full-time ad- 
ministrators who also taught. Nevertheless, the uy was able 
to attract prominent guest faculty including Martin *Bu- 
ber, Abraham Joshua *Heschel, Leo *Strauss, and Mordecai 
Kaplan. 

Much of Lieber’s presidency was marked by a partner- 
ship forged with his vice president, Dr. Max Vorspan. While 
Lieber occupied himself with the academic side of the institu- 
tion, Vorspan, a devoted Kaplanite, emphasized the growing 
adult education and cultural programs. Under Vorspan's di- 
rection, the uj launched the first Jewish Elderhostel program 
in the United States. And although Vorspan retired in 1993, 
by 2005 the uy had the largest and most comprehensive Jew- 
ish adult education program outside of Israel. In 1956, the uy 
also established Camp Ramah in Ojai, California, which still 
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serves both as a summer camp for children and as a retreat 
center for the uJ. 

In the first few years of its existence, the uj held classes 
at the site of Sinai Temple in downtown Los Angeles. Later the 
uJ moved to the former site of the Hollywood Athletic Club 
where it remained until moving in 1977 to its present 27-acre 
campus in the suburb of Bel Air. 

In 1973 the University of Judaism took its first steps to- 
ward independence from jTs when its board of directors, 
under Jack M. Ostrow, assumed full responsibility for the fi- 
nancial welfare of the institution. The uj board of directors 
undertook to finance and build the new Bel Air campus, which 
was finally completed in the mid-1980s. 

During David Lieber’s administration, the first full-time 
faculty members were hired including Bible scholar Ziony Ze- 
vit, philosopher Elliot Dorff, educator Ron Wolfson, and his- 
torian Steven Lowenstein. Lieber also established a two-year 
pre-rabbinic program, the Fingerhut School of Education, a 
graduate school of nonprofit management, and an undergrad- 
uate college. At the same time, Vorspan continued to focus on 
community education and culture by creating programs in the 
plastic arts, dance, music and theater. His part-time faculty 
included dancer Bella Lewitsky, actor Benjamin Zemach, and 
sculptor Max Finkelstein. 

With the establishment of its undergraduate College of 
Arts and Sciences in 1982, the uj made the transition from 
Hebrew college to a small university. Since the undergradu- 
ate program included majors in areas such as political science, 
psychology, bio-ethics (pre-medical), and literature, the insti- 
tution began to hire its first faculty members in scholarly ar- 
eas outside of Jewish studies. The uj underwent an academic 
reclassification, such that it became recognized as an inde- 
pendent liberal arts institution rather than as a type of reli- 
gious seminary. 

In 1991, David Lieber announced his intention to re- 
tire from the presidency. Although the University of Juda- 
ism had already been functionally independent from the 
Jewish Theological Seminary for almost 20 years, it was felt 
that the time had come to transform a de facto relation- 
ship into a de jure one. Lieber negotiated an official sepa- 
ration agreement before stepping down as president in fall 
1992. 

Lieber was succeeded by Robert Wexler. Wexler had been 
a member of the vj faculty and staff since 1978 and was him- 
self a graduate of the University of Judaism having attended 
there from 1969 to 1973. Although Wexler received his rab- 
binical ordination at jTs, he also had personal connections 
to the Reform and Orthodox movements and was an ardent 
Zionist. These facts shaped his approach to the future growth 
of the university. 

Almost immediately, Wexler began to guide the vy to- 
ward a nondenominational status that he believed to be con- 
sistent with the initial vision of Mordecai Kaplan. This re- 
alignment meant that the uy would no longer be formally 
identified as an institution of the Conservative movement. 
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The new chairman of the uy board, Francis Maas encouraged 
Wexler’s efforts. 

During the 1990s and early 2000s, the University greater 
improved its financial position. After many years of deficits, 
the operating budget was brought into balance. Additionally, 
the uy’s endowment, which stood at $5 million in 1992, grew 
to more than $50 million by the end of 2005. The university 
also undertook to expand its facility by adding a student union 
and conference center; in 2006, it began construction on its 
new Ostrow Library. 

In 1995, the uj opened the first American rabbinical 
school in the western United States, the Ziegler School of 
Rabbinic Studies. Despite the uyj’s nondenominational sta- 
tus within the Jewish community, it was felt that an Ameri- 
can rabbinical school should be affiliated with a specific re- 
ligious movement, and it was determined that the Ziegler 
School would become an official constituent of the Conser- 
vative Movement. 

The university continued to expand with the establish- 
ment of the Ziering Institute which examines the ethical and 
religious implications of the Holocaust. A Center for Israel 
Studies was also created with the purpose of increasing the 
knowledge of Israeli history, politics, culture, and society 


among American Jews. 
[Iris Waskow (2"4 ed.)] 


UNJUST ENRICHMENT. 


The Concept 

The law of *obligations deals with obligations arising from 
both contract and tort, i.e., those undertaken by the party or 
parties concerned of their own free will and those imposed by 
law on a person - against his will - in consequence of dam- 
age resulting from an act or omission on his part. There is a 
further group of cases which fall under a branch of the law 
known as unjust enrichment and relate to a person's liability 
which arises neither from his undertaking nor delictual act, 
but from the fact that he has derived a benefit to which he is 
not entitled, at the expense of another. 

A general exemplification of this class of obligations in 
Jewish law is the discussion in the Mishnah of the matter of a 
person who hires from his neighbor a cow, which dies of nat- 
ural causes after the hirer has lent it to a third party (BM 3:2). 
One opinion is that the hirer is not liable to the owner for the 
value of the cow - since the death of the cow is attributable 
to *ones and the hirer has no liability for loss resulting there- 
from — but the borrower must compensate the hirer (ie., the 
person from whom he received the animal) - since the bor- 
rower is liable for loss resulting from ones (see *Shomerim). 
However, R. Yose differs, questioning the hirer’s right to “traf- 
fic with his neighbor’s cow,” i.e., it is inconceivable that the 
hirer shall enrich himself at the expense of the owner of the 
cow, who is the real loser, without any color of right thereto, 
and the hirer must therefore restore to the owner the value 
of the cow received from the borrower. R. Yose’s opinion was 
accepted as halakhah (BM 36b; Yad, Sekhirut 1:6; Sh. Ar., HM 
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307:5). The same principle is enunciated by R. Johanan: “it is 
forbidden for a person to benefit [without authority] from an- 
other’s property” (BM 117b), and the halakhah was decided as 
follows: “similarly, whenever a person performs an act or ben- 
efit in favor of another, the latter may not say, ‘you have acted 
for me gratis since I did not authorize you’ but he must give 
such person his reward” (Rema, HM 264:4; see also Ran on 
Rif, Ket. 107b). The problems of unjust enrichment are treated 
in Jewish law under the following five headings: (1) rescue of 
another's life; (2) rescue of another’s property; (3) payment of 
another’s debt; (4) improvement of another's property; (5) de- 
riving benefit from another's property. 


Rescue of Another’s Life 

The duty to rescue the life of another when endangered is en- 
joined in the Pentateuch: “Thou shalt not stand idly by the 
blood of thy neighbor” (Lev. 19:16). This duty includes the 
obligation to hire other persons against payment in order to 
rescue the person in danger (Sanh. 73a), who must refund to 
his rescuer all the expenses thus incurred by the latter: “For 
it is not a person's duty to save the life of his fellow with his 
own money when the person saved has money” (Piskei ha- 
Rosh 8:2; Sanh. 73a; Sh. Ar., HM 426:1, Sma and Siftei Kohen 
ad loc.). It was likewise decided that the heirs of the deceased 
must refund the expenses incurred by a third person in con- 
nection with the medical treatment of the deceased, even if 
not expended at the latter’s request, since a person who of his 
own accord seeks a cure for the sick must not lose inasmuch 
as it is a matter of pikkuah nefesh (“saving life”) and whoever 
hurries to do so is praised (Resp. Rosh no. 85:2). This too is 
the law as regards the rescue and ransom of a Jewish pris- 
oner in the hands of a gentile, and the latter - if he has the 
means thereto - must refund the ransom money to his res- 
cuer (Rema, YD 252:12), since it is inconceivable that such a 
person “shall enrich his children while being a burden on the 
community” (Resp. Maharam of Rothenburg, ed. Cremona, 
no. 32; Mordekhai BM sec. 59). 


Rescue of Another’s Property 

Under this heading are included cases in which a person 
knowingly, and without being requested to do so, acts to the 
benefit of another in a manner whereby the rescuer does not 
add to the other anything he did not have before but prevents 
the latter from suffering pecuniary loss. The basic laws con- 
cerning the duty to rescue another’s property are expressed in 
two pentateuchal enjoinders, relating respectively to the duty 
of restoring lost property (Ex. 23:4; Deut. 22:1-3) and that of 
releasing an animal lying under its burden (Ex. 23:5; Deut. 
22:4). In both cases the duty carries no return consideration 
(as regards restoring lost property, see Sh. Ar, HM 265:1; as 
regards releasing an animal, see BM 32a; Yad, Roze’ah 13:7; Sh. 
Ar., HM 272:6). However, the duty to provide aid gratuitously 
exists only as long as the rescue activities cause no loss to the 
rescuing party, but when he is likely to suffer loss therefrom 
he will not be obliged to act gratuitously (BM 2:9; Yad, Gezelah 
12:4; Sh. Ar., HM 265:1; Tur. HM 272:2). The result is that even 
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in cases where the very act of beneficence toward another is 
imposed as a duty of the Torah, the beneficiary will be obliged, 
whenever the benefactor has suffered pecuniary loss, to com- 
pensate the latter on account of the benefit derived by himself. 
It was similarly laid down (BM 93b) that a paid herdsman must 
take precautions against possible circumstances of ones, for 
instance by hiring others to guard against beasts of prey, and 
that the owner of the herd must pay the herdsman for such 
expenses. This too is the law as regards any person, who hires 
people to protect another's herd from the threat of harm, and 
even though he has acted without being requested to do so 
by the owner of the herd, is entitled to receive from the latter 
his expenses and remuneration (Tos. BK 58a). 

As regards the duty to compensate the rescuer for a loss 
he has suffered, a distinction is drawn as illustrated in the fol- 
lowing two examples. The Mishnah mentions the case where 
one person has a jar of wine and another a jar of honey; be- 
cause of a crack in the honey jar, the owner of the other 
jar spills his wine and rescues the honey by pouring it into 
his own jar (the honey being the more expensive) and the 
Mishnah holds the latter is entitled “to his remuneration 
[sekharo] alone” (BK 10:4, and the further example there 
cited). According to this Mishnah the beneficiary has to re- 
munerate the rescuer for his efforts alone and is not obliged 
to refund the latter the cost of his wine. On the other hand, 
in the Talmud in like circumstances it is stated in the name 
of R. Ishmael, the son of R. Johanan b. Beroka, that the per- 
son pouring out the wine “receives his wine out of the honey 
of his fellow” (BK 81b; 114b), i.e., that the owner of the wine is 
entitled to payment of the value of the wine spilled in order to 
rescue his fellow’s honey. The contradiction between the two 
cases was reconciled on the basis that in the former case the 
owner of the rescued property was present at the place and 
time of the rescue but the rescuer, not having sought express 
consent for his action, is not entitled to a full refund of his ex- 
penses or the value of his wine, but only to his remuneration; 
in the latter case, however, the owner of the rescued property 
was not present as aforementioned and therefore the rescuer 
is entitled to a full refund of his expenses (for an explanation 
of this distinction, see Tos. BM 31b; Piskei ha-Rosh BM no. 28; 
Mordekhai Bx no. 57). 

In contrast to the above cases, the Talmud quotes the case 
of rescue of another's property (mavriah ari - one who chases 
away a lion from another's property) without the knowledge 
of the beneficiary, in which the latter is exempt from making 
any payment whatever to the rescuer (Ned. 33a; BK 58a; BB 
53a). The Talmud mentions two elements which character- 
ize the category of mavriah ari cases in which the rescuer is 
not entitled to remuneration. First, that the rescuer acted as 
he did of his own initiative; secondly, that he suffered no loss 
whatever as a result of such action. Some of the rishonim were 
of the opinion that this category of mavriah ari includes only 
those cases in which both the above elements operate and 
that the absence of one of them renders the beneficiary liable 
to payment for the benefit derived by himself (Tos. Ket. 107b; 
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Mordekhai Bx no. 57). Others held that this category includes 
also cases in which only one of the two elements is present and 
that there is no need for both to operate together (Tos. BK 58a; 
Rosh, loc. cit.). The rishonim added a further requisite for the 
beneficiary’s exemption from payment in mavriah ari cases, 
namely, that the loss which the rescuer sought to avoid was 
of doubtful contingency. That is, when it may reasonably be 
accepted that even without the rescuer’s intervention no loss 
would have occurred, as for instance in the case where the lion 
was far from the beneficiary’s herd. Hence the rescuer will be 
entitled to payment of his remuneration if the beneficiary, but 
for the intervention of the former, was certain to have suffered 
loss (Tos. BK 58a; Rosh and Mordekhai, loc. cit.). Yet another 
material requirement (for the beneficiary’s exemption from 
liability) is that the rescuer’s action was not calculated to en- 
rich the beneficiary in any way but merely to have prevented 
him loss (Tos. Ket. 107b; Tos. BK 58a). 


Payment of Another’s Debt 

This question is discussed in the Mishnah (Ket. 13:2) in rela- 
tion to the obligation of maintenance, in the case of a person 
who supports a wife whose husband has gone abroad - with- 
out being requested to do so by either the wife or her hus- 
band. Some of the tannaim hold the benefactor to have “put 
his money on the horn of a deer” and to have no claim, neither 
against the wife nor her husband, since he acted as he did of 
his own accord. Other tannaim take the view that the bene- 
factor may deliver an oath as to the exact amount expended 
on the wife and recover this amount from her husband. The 
halakhah was decided according to the former opinion (Yad, 
Ishut 12:19; Sh. Ar., EH 70:8). 

As regards debts arising from other causes, there is a dif- 
ference of opinion among the scholars. In the Jerusalem Tal- 
mud (Ket. 13:2; 35d) two opinions are quoted. One is that the 
dispute concerning a debt for maintenance extends also to 
the case of any other regular debt paid on behalf of another 
and without the latter’s knowledge; the other opinion is that 
the dispute relates solely to payment of a debt owed by the 
husband for the maintenance of his wife, but with regard to a 
regular debt paid on behalf of the debtor, the opinion of all is 
that it may not be reclaimed from the debtor since it cannot 
be said that the latter received an absolute benefit because of 
the possibility that his creditor may have granted a waiver of 
the debt, and therefore the person who has paid it is in the 
position of a mavriah ari (see above). From the Babylonian 
Talmud (Ned. 33a-b; Ket. 108a) it may be concluded, accord- 
ing to most of the commentators, that the dispute relating to 
a maintenance debt extends also to regular debts. Some of the 
commentators (R. Hananel and R. Tam) interpreted the state- 
ments in the Babylonian Talmud to mean that a debt not aris- 
ing from maintenance and paid by another may, in the opinion 
of all, be reclaimed from the debtor because of the certainty 
of the benefit caused the latter (Tos. Ket. 108a). The majority 
opinion of the posekim is that a person who has paid anoth- 
er’s debt of any kind whatever may not recover payment from 
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the debtor (Yad, Malveh 26:6; Sh. Ar., HM 128:1; some scholars 
also explain the debtor’s exemption on the grounds that it is 
a matter of *gerama — Tos. Ket. 108a). 


Improvement of Another’s Property 

This category includes cases in which a person knowingly, and 
without being requested thereto, acts so as to confer an ac- 
tual benefit on another by affording him a gain or increment 
which he did not previously have. The classic example is the 
case of a person who “goes down” to another’s property to 
plant it or erect a building thereon, without any request from 
the owner to do the work or undertaking on his part to pay for 
it (analagous to the Roman law negotiorum gestio). Thus, for 
instance, if a hired worker should work in the field of a third 
party, whether in error or because he was directed thereto by 
his employer, the owner of the field will have to pay for the 
benefit derived, even though he did not request the work, for 
otherwise he will be in the position of having been enriched 
without right at another’s expense (Tosef. BM 7:7; BM 76a). 

In the case where a person plants another’s land without 
permission, Rav’s opinion is that “an assessment is made and 
he is at a disadvantage,’ whereas Samuel holds, “an estimate 
is made of what a person would pay to plant such a field” In 
the Talmud it is stated that there is no dispute between Rav 
and Samuel but that Rav refers to a field which is unsuitable 
for that which has been planted thereon, while Samuel refers 
to a field which is suitable for such planting (BM 101). The 
scholars disputed the meaning of the expression “an assess- 
ment is made and he is at a disadvantage.” R. Hai Gaon (Sefer 
ha-Mikkah ve-ha-Mimkar, 7:33) and R. Zerahiah ha-Levi (Ha- 
Maor ha-Gadol to Rif BM 1012) held it to mean that the planter 
is only entitled to payment on the basis of the lowest price at 
which cheap workers can be hired to execute the same work; 
according to Rashi (BM 1014), Rosh (ad loc.), and others, the 
expression means that if the planter’s expenses exceed the 
gain derived by the owner of the field then the former is only 
entitled to the value of such gain, but if the other way round 
then the planter is only entitled to the sum of his expenses. 
The halakhah was decided that a person who plants another's 
field without permission is at a disadvantage when the field 
is unsuitable for such planting, but if it is so suitable an esti- 
mate is made of how much one would be prepared to pay for 
planning that field (Yad, Gezelah 10:4). 

Another example is the case where a person whose prop- 
erty surrounds the property of another on all sides fences 
the interior borders of his property, thereby enclosing at the 
same time also the surrounded property - without the author- 
ity of its owner. In the Mishnah (BB 1:3) there is a difference 
of opinion as regards the measure of liability of the owner of 
the surrounded property to pay toward the cost of the fence 
by which he too is served, and in the Talmud these divided 
opinions are interpreted in various ways (BB 4b and Codes; 
Rashi BK 20b; Ha-Maor ha-Gadol (see above) to Rif BB 4b; cf. 
Tos. BK 20b; Maim., Comm. to BB 1; Yad Ramah BB 4b; Ram- 
ban, Nov. BB 4b; Milhamot ha-Shem thereto, etc.). All opin- 
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ions agree that the owner of the surrounded property has li- 
ability for payment toward the costs of the fence from which 
he benefits, even though he has neither requested its erection 
nor undertaken to bear the costs thereof; the dispute - even 
among the posekim - centers on the varying measure of his 
liability, according to the factual circumstances. Liability for 
payment derives from the consideration that the “enclosing 
owner” (the makkif) is caused special expenses by the sur- 
rounded property since it causes a lengthening of the bound- 
aries of the surrounding property and because the owner of 
the surrounded property benefits without right on account 
of the special expenses caused to the other (see BK 20b; for a 
further example, see BK 9:4; BK 101a; Yad, Sekhirut 10:4; Sh. 
Ar., HM 306:3, 6). 

The posekim did not fail to observe that the consequence 
of the above law was to submit everyone to the constant dan- 
ger of being placed in the position where he might be caused 
a benefit from and become obligated to pay for expenses in- 
curred by his fellow in which he is not at all interested. Hence 
it was decided that such a beneficiary was to be exempted from 
liability if he had declared in advance that he had no interest 
in the proposed benefit and was not prepared to make any 
payment whatever in connection therewith (Maggid Mishneh 
Shekhenim 3:3; Beit Yosef HM 155:13). 


Deriving Benefit from Another’s Property 

This category includes the cases in which a person benefits 
without authority from another's property, the benefit tak- 
ing the form of a saving of expenses or the prevention of 
harm. The classical case discussed in the Talmud is the mat- 
ter of a person who lives on another’s property without the 
latter’s knowledge or consent (BK 20a). Four possibilities are 
discussed: (a) If the premises are anyhow not available for 
letting and, in addition thereto, it is clear that even without 
such premises the occupier, for whatever reason, would not 
have hired some other residence for himself, then the latter 
is absolved from payment; the explanation for this is that he 
has neither caused a loss to the owner of the premises nor 
enjoyed any benefit himself since a benefit is expressed in 
some measure of monetary gain - nonexistent in this case. 
(b) If the premises are for hire and the occupier, but for his 
occupation thereof, would have hired some other residence, 
he will be liable for payment since he has derived a benefit at 
the cost of the owner's loss. (c) If the premises are not for hire 
and the occupier, but for his occupation thereof, would have 
hired some other residence, he will be absolved from payment 
since the benefit he has derived is not at another’s expense, 
the owner having lost nothing; however, if enjoyment of the 
benefit should involve any measure of loss to the owner, the 
benefit will be at another’s expense and the occupier liable 
for the full value of his benefit (BK 20a—b; Yad, Gezelah 3:9; 
Sh. Ar., HM 363:6-7). (d) Opinions are divided as regards the 
case where the premises are for hire but the occupier, even 
without his occupation thereof, would not hire other prem- 
ises. Some of the rishonim held that the occupier, because he 
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Democrats, and was closely associated, as friend and political 
adviser, with W. Averell Harriman. In 1939 Backer purchased 
the New York Post, became its publisher and editor, and im- 
bued it with a strong liberal outlook. His former wife, Doro- 
thy *Schiff, assumed control of the newspaper after their di- 
vorce in 1942. Backer had a deep interest in music and drama, 
sponsoring theatrical productions and writing plays. His novel 
Appearance of a Man was published in 1966. Backer’s Jewish 
activities date from the early 1930s when he became alarmed 
at the rise of Nazism. He visited Germany and Poland in 1933, 
1934, and 1936, urging Jews to emigrate, and was active in 
American organizations aiding refugees. Among the Jewish 
groups with which he was affiliated are the American Jewish 
Joint Distribution Committee, American ORT, Jewish Tele- 
graphic Agency, and American Jewish Committee. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: New York Times (July 20, 1966). 


[Morton Rosenstock] 


BACKMAN, JULES (1910-1982), U.S. Reform lay leader. 
Backman was born in New York and received his D.C.S. from 
New York University in 1935. He became an economic advi- 
sor to federal and state governments, a professor at NYU, and 
an editorial writer for the New York Times. Backman served 
as national chairman of the Reform Jewish Appeal (1965-69) 
and was a member of the executive committee of the Union 
of American Hebrew Congregations. He was elected to the 
Board of Governors at Hebrew Union College-Jewish Insti- 
tute of Religion in 1963, rising to become its chairman from 
1976 until his death. Backman, who was instrumental in re- 
locating the New York school of HuUC-jiR to its present home 
near Washington Square and the Nyu campus, received the 
seminary’s American Judaism Award in 1970. 


[Bezalel Gordon (2™ ed.)] 


BACON, HIRSCH LEIB (1875-1928), hazzan. Hirsch Leib 
Bacon was born in Kolbuszow into the Bacon family of can- 
tors. He studied in the yeshivah in Tarnow and during the pe- 
riod of his studies sang with Cantor Eliyahu Brandsdorfer. He 
moved to Nowy Sacz and established a choir that performed 
hasidic melodies and Psalms. In 1905 he was appointed can- 
tor in the great synagogue of Chryzanow. He composed music 
for the Sabbath and holiday prayers, and for other occasions. 
He wrote hundreds of compositions. His son, Prof. Yitzhak 
Bacon, chairman of the department of Yiddish at Ben-Gurion 
University in Beersheba, is now publishing his father’s com- 
positions, which he wrote down from memory. In 1919 Hirsch 
Leib Bacon moved to Berlin and served as cantor in the bet 
midrash at Grenadierstrasse 37 until 1924, when he returned 
to Chryzanow. 


[Akiva Zimmerman] 


BACON, ISRAEL (1910-1943), hazzan. Bacon was born in 
Chryzanow, to a family of cantors, originating from Kolbus- 
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zow in Galicia. He was the son of Hirsch Leib Bacon. At the 
age of nine he went with his parents to Berlin and sang in his 
father’s choir. At the age of eleven he was asked by the Jew- 
ish theater in Berlin to sing at a performance. His father did 
not approve and as a result he returned to Chryzanow with 
his son. Israel Bacon studied in the yeshivot of Tschebin and 
Bobov. At the age of 21 he appeared in various cities of Eu- 
rope. He served as a cantor in Czechoslovakia and sang in 
concerts in London, Hamburg, Antwerp, and Berlin, where 
he also participated in activities of the Kulturbund. In Berlin 
he produced several records, including selections of Psalms 
and songs in Yiddish and Hebrew. Among his piano accompa- 
nists on these records was the musician Arno *Nadel. In 1939 
he was appointed cantor at the bet midrash “Ahavat Re’im” 
in Cracow, but when he arrived there, the war broke out. He 
was transferred to the Tarnow ghetto where he encouraged 
the Jews with his singing. In 1943 he was taken to the exter- 
mination camp in Belzec where he was killed. 


[Akiva Zimmerman] 


°BACON, ROGER (c. 1214-1294), English philosopher and 
Hebraist. Bacon studied at Oxford (probably) and — from 1236 
at the latest - Paris. He learned Hebrew, and his translitera- 
tions, reflecting Sephardi pronunciation, imply Jewish assis- 
tance. Bacon’s advanced criticisms of scientific and theological 
methodology led Bonaventura, general of the Franciscans, to 
stop his teaching at Paris; after Stephen Tempier’s Paris con- 
demnation (1277) of the 219 propositions and of magical in- 
struction, he was allegedly imprisoned for 14 years by Jerome 
de Ascoli, later Pope Nicholas rv. Meanwhile, in 1266, Clem- 
ent 1v (Guy du Foulques) had directed him to disregard his 
order’s instructions and to write up, in extenso, his scholarship 
and views on ecclesiastical abuses. Bacon's resultant writings 
contain frequent references to Hebrew as the fountainhead 
of all philosophical knowledge and as indispensable for Bible 
study, all Latin versions being corrupt. While criticizing *An- 
drew of Saint Victor for his addiction to Jewish exegesis and 
deprecating contemporary acknowledgment of Andrew as au- 
thoritative, Bacon commended the former’s resort to the origi- 
nal Hebrew text. He extolled Robert Grosseteste’s endeavors to 
promote Hebrew studies, and a certain “homo sapientissimus” 
(probably William of Mara) for pursuing them. 

Besides substantial competence in biblical Hebrew, Ba- 
con evinced interest in the Jewish calendar and a grasp of 
linguistic science; he appreciated the affinity of Hebrew, Ara- 
maic, and Arabic as comparable to that of the Romance lan- 
guages. He contemplated writing a Hebrew grammar, and a 
fragment — the earliest known Hebrew grammar by a named 
gentile scholar in the West - survives (Cambridge Ms. Ff. 6. 
13; appended to Bacon’s Greek Grammar, ed. E. Nolan, 1902). 
Hirsch, who assembled and translated the relevant passages 
in Bacon’s works, tentatively connected some correspon- 
dence (Ms. Toulouse 402) regarding Hebrew grammar and 
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derives no benefit, need make no payment at all on account 
of enrichment at another’s expense and that the loss suffered 
by the owner is in the nature of gerama only, for which there 
is exemption (Tos. BK 20a, R. Perez, quoted in Mordekhai Bx 
16). The majority of the other posekim took the view that there 
is room for holding the occupier liable on account of causing 
a loss to the owner (Rif, Halakhot Bk 21a; Yad, Gezelah 3:9; 
Sh. Ar., HM 363:6); that even if it be true that the occupier en- 
joys no benefit — since he might find some other residence free 
of charge — he is nevertheless the one who eats up that which 
is the loss of his fellow (Piskei ha-Rosh, BK 2:6). 

A person who benefits unawares must pay for the ben- 
efit. The laws of *tort prescribe that the owner of an animal is 
absolved from paying for the produce of another which the 
animal has eaten up while grazing in a public domain; how- 
ever, “if you have benefited, you must pay for the benefit” (BK 
2:2), i.e., if the owner should derive benefit from the fact that 
his animal has fed in the aforementioned manner (by saving 
himself the cost of the animal’s feed for that day), he will be 
liable to the owner of the devoured produce for the value of 
the benefit, lest he enjoy an undue gain at another's expense 
(BK 20a and Codes, Nimmukei Yosef thereto, TJ, BK 2:4, 3a; 
see also the difference of opinion there quoted concerning 
the manner of assessing the value of the benefit; for a further 
illustration of this class of case, see BK 6:2). 


[Yechezkel Rottenberg] 


Services Benefiting Another Person Without His 
Knowledge 

As stated, a person who “goes down” to another person's field 
and plants it is the prototype for cases in which one person 
benefits another by improving his property in a manner for 
which a fee is normally charged. However, dicta of halakhic 
authorities indicate that the service does not necessarily re- 
late to unsolicited improvement of property in the simple 
sense, and may relate to any service performed for the benefit 
of others. One of Rashba’s responsum (Resp. Rashba vol. 4, 
no. 125) discusses the case of a person who brought clients to 
his neighbor's shop. Rashba awarded him a fee, for “What is 
the difference between a person who goes down... and some- 
one who enters his shop and improves his business, in a place 
where it is customary to pay a fee for such things.” 

Another example that engaged the halakhic authorities is 
that of brokerage or matchmaking without the other person's 
advance knowledge. A person notified his fellow about a suit- 
able woman whom he then married, or about an appropriate 
apartment which the latter bought, without any advance con- 
tract between them. Some of the posekim awarded him a fee 
on basis of the precedent of “one who goes down to another 
persons field” (see Bi’ur ha-Gra, HM 87:7 & 185:3). In another 
case the posekim were divided: Thus, Rema writes (Sh. Ar., 
HM 331:5): “A person who teaches his friend’s son without the 
father being aware, some rule that he is obliged to pay him, 
by analogy to the law of a person who goes down to another 
person’ field without his knowledge, ...while others disagree.” 
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There are a two possible rationales for the view of those who 
disagree: it might be argued that the service rendered is not 
regarded as a real benefit, similar to the case of improvement 
of property, either in general or in those particular circum- 
stances; or, that teaching is deemed as a mitzvah that ought 
to be performed gratis (see Taz, ad loc.). There is also a dis- 
cussion of whether a judge who has adjudicated between 
two adversaries without a prior contract is entitled to a fee 
on the basis of the law of “goes down to another person's 
field” (see Sh. Ar., HM 9:5, Sema and Taz, ad loc.). It was sug- 
gested that this law applies to a service that enhances the fi- 
nancial situation of another person. However, with respect 
to a service that simply saves the other from incurring a loss, 
the relevant analogy is to that of a person who saves anoth- 
er’s property by chasing away a lion, who is not entitled to re- 
muneration; hence, a bailiff (shomer) who protects another 
person's property without his knowledge is generally not en- 
titled to reimbursement (see Shenaton ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri, 
13, P. 95). 

Indeed, if the insured property was damaged and the in- 
surance company paid its value, there is extensive discussion 
on the question of who should receive the money: the insurer 
who paid the premium, or perhaps it could be claimed that “a 
person should not do business with his neighbor’s cow” (BM 
35b), and the owner of the property is entitled to the money 
after he pays the premium to the insurer (see N. Rakover, Os- 
her ve-Lo be-Mishpat; M. Slae, Ha-Bituah ba-Halakhah, ch. 
6-7; E. Bazri, Tehumin, 2, p. 449). 

[Itamar Warhaftig (24 ed.)] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gulak, Yesodei, 2 (1922), 176f., 199f.; A. 
Karlin, in: Ha-Mishpat, 1 (1927), 214-21; Herzog, Instit, 2 (1939), 
49-59; A. Goldberg, in: Ha-Peraklit, 8 (1951/52), 314-253 ET, 12 (1967), 
1-16; S. Warhaftig, Dinei Avodah ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri (1969), 212-28, 
279-86, 802ff. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Elon, Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri 
(1988), 2:1279; 3:1424; idem, Jewish Law (1994), 3:1526; 4:1697; E. Ba- 
zri, “Shomer she-Biteah Rekhusho shel Aher? in: Tehumin, 2 (1981), 
449-58; H. Dagan, “Dinei Asiyyat Osher: Bein Yahadut le-Liberal- 
izm; in: Mishpat ve-Historyah (1989), 165; B. Jackson, “Introduction 
to Symposium: Unjust Enrichment,” in: Jewish Law Annual, 3 (1980), 
6; A. Kirschenbaum, Equity in Jewish Law (1991); B. Lifschitz, “Zeh 
Neheneh ve-Zeh Lo Haser; in: Ha-Peraklit, 37 (1987), 203; N. Rakover, 
Osher ve-Lo be-Mishpat, pt. 2 (1987); M. Slae, Ha-Bituah ba-Halakhah 
(1980); I. Warhaftig: “Unjust Enrichment in Jewish Law,’ in: Shenaton 
ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri, 9-10, (1982-1983), 187 (Heb.); idem, “Unsolicited 
Improving of Another's Property,’ in: Shenaton ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri, 
13 (1987), 65 (Heb.). 


UNNA, PAUL GERSON (1850-1929), German dermatolo- 
gist. Born in Hamburg, Unna served in the German army dur- 
ing the Franco-Prussian war. He was discharged after being 
severely wounded, continued his studies and later moved to 
Vienna where he worked under two famous dermatologists, 
Moriz *Kaposi and Ferdinand von Hebra. He returned to his 
native city where he started a private clinic and later a hos- 
pital for skin diseases. In 1919 he was appointed professor of 
dermatology at the University of Hamburg. 
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Unna is considered a pioneer in applying biological and 
physical sciences to dermatology. He made studies of the 
chemical aspects of the skin and by using staining methods 
he demonstrated changes in the structure of the epidermal 
cells. He was the first to describe various skin diseases such 
as sebarrhoic eczema, erythema acneformis, etc. He discov- 
ered the Ducrey-Unna bacillus. 

[Suessmann Muntner] 


UNRRA (abbreviation of United Nations Relief and Rehabil- 
itation Administration), international organization (1943-47) 
founded to give economic and social aid to countries that were 
under German occupation during World War 11. UNRRA, a 
division of the *United Nations, was actually founded before 
the establishment of the United Nations, by an agreement 
signed by the delegates of 44 countries at a White House 
ceremony on Nov. 9, 1943. The UNRRA Council, its govern- 
ing body, was convened for the first time in Atlantic City, 
New Jersey the next day, and elected Herbert *Lehman as its 
director general; he was succeeded by Fiorello *La Guardia 
in 1946. The United States contributed the bulk of its budget 
and the organization received significant support from Britain, 
the Soviet Union, and China, which provided 75% of its bud- 
get and formed its central committee. It was later expanded 
to include other countries, including France, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Brazil, and Yugoslavia. ‘The relief activities of UNRRA 
encompassed the liberated countries of Europe, with exten- 
sive aid provided for the Soviet Union, Poland, and the Bal- 
kan countries. Relief was also given to Far Eastern and Mid- 
dle Eastern countries. The services supplied amounted to 
almost $3 billion and included food supplies amounting to 
over $1.2 billion, medicines and medical services, clothing, 
and machines and materials for agricultural and industrial 
rehabilitation. 

Another prominent function of UNRRA was care for 
*Displaced Persons, for which it assumed responsibility in 
October 1945. It was overwhelmed by the task at first - no 
one had prepared for the scope of the problem - but later it 
geared up to perform the task. At its peak, in the summer of 
1946, UNRRA cared for some 850,000 persons. During this 
period, it operated with a staff of about 25,000 people and 
was also assisted by many voluntary agencies. About one- 
quarter of the Displaced Persons under the care of UNRRA 
in the summer of 1946 were Jews. Voluntary Jewish organi- 
zations active within UNRRA and attached to it included the 
American Jewish *Joint Distribution Committee, the *Jewish 
Agency, the Jewish Committee for Relief Abroad, *Ort, and 
the Vaad Hazzalah. UNRRA activities ended in the summer 
of 1947, when its role in the care of pps was transferred to the 
new International Refugee Organization (1R0). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Woodbridge, UNRRA, 3 vols. (Eng., 1950). 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.R. Marrus, The Unwanted European Refu- 
gees in the Twentieth Century (1985); M.J. Proudfoot, European Refu- 


gees: 1939-1945 (1956). 
[Chaim Yahil / Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 
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UNSCOP, abbreviation of the United Nations Special Com- 
mittee on Palestine, appointed by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations at a special meeting convened in April 1947 
at the request of the British government. The committee con- 
sisted of 11 members, representing the governments of Aus- 
tralia, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Guatemala, India, Iran, The 
Netherlands, Peru, Sweden, Uruguay, and Yugoslavia. In their 
report, published in August 1947, the majority recommended 
the partitioning of Palestine into an independent Jewish state, 
an independent Arab state, and an internationalized “corpus 
separatum” for the city of Jerusalem. This recommendation 
was approved by the General Assembly of the United Nations 
on November 29, 1947. 


UNTERMAN, ISSER YEHUDA (1886-1976), Ashkenazi 
chief rabbi of Israel. Born in Brest-Litovsk, Belorussia, he 
studied at the Maltash, *Mir, and *Volozhin yeshivot and was 
ordained by R. Raphael Shapiro. At the age of 24 he was ap- 
pointed rosh yeshivah in Vishova, Lithuania, and served sub- 
sequently as rabbi of various Lithuanian communities. His 
last position there was as rabbi of *Grodno during 1921-24. 
Possessing oratorical and expository talents of a high order, 
he attained a distinguished record during World War 1 as a 
communal leader after representing the community before 
the authorities, and in the postwar period he displayed out- 
standing organizational gifts in the reconstruction of the 
Lithuanian yeshivot. In 1924 he was appointed rabbi of *Liv- 
erpool, England, and, rapidly mastering English, soon made 
his influence felt. A fervent Zionist, he became president of 
the British Mizrachi Organization and appeared before the 
Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry on Palestine in 1946. 
He championed the rights of aliens and was a member of the 
Council of Christians and Jews. 

In 1946 Rabbi Unterman was elected Ashkenazi chief rabbi 
of Tel Aviv-Jaffa in succession to Rabbi M.A. *Amiel, and in 
1964, Ashkenazi chief rabbi of Israel, succeeding Rabbi I. *Her- 
zog. During his period of office in Tel Aviv he organized the 
rabbinic courts, making them a model of efficiency. He founded 
two kolelim (graduate talmudical academies) - Shevet mi-Yhu- 
dah in Tel Aviv and Shevet u-MeHokekim in Jerusalem - where 
he introduced a systematic method of Talmud study, based on 
the practical halakhah, for select students preparing for the rab- 
binate and for service as religious functionaries and teachers in 
advanced yeshivot. While he insisted on unflinching loyalty to 
the minutiae of the halakhah, he approached public issues with 
moderation and understanding. In 1952 he toured the US. on 
behalf of the United Jewish Appeal and helped to strengthen 
the relationship between the American and Israel rabbinates. 
Rabbi Unterman wrote Shevet mi- Yhudah (1952), on problems 
of halakhah. He contributed to many rabbinical periodicals and 
made valuable additions to the Ozar ha-Posekim, the digest of 
responsa literature. Many of his responsa appear in the works 
of others and are a model of lucidity. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tidhar, 3 (19587), 1510f. 

[Jacob Goldman] 
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UNTERMEYER, LOUIS 


UNTERMEYER, LOUIS (1885-1977), U.S. poet, author, an- 
thologist, editor, and translator. The son of a New York jew- 
elry manufacturer, Untermeyer entered his father’s firm as a 
designer and rose to be its vice president. Largely self-edu- 
cated, he was chiefly interested in literature and in 1923 retired 
from business to devote himself to poetry. A prolific writer 
and skilled editor, Untermeyer published more than 70 vol- 
umes of prose and verse, short stories, travel books, parodies, 
essays, and critical anthologies. His earliest collection of lyr- 
ics, First Love (1911), was composed under the influence of 
*Heine and Laurence Housman; his second, Challenge (1914), 
showed greater maturity. His other collections were These 
Times (1917), The New Adam (1920), Roast Leviathan (1923), 
Burning Bush (1928), Food and Drink (1932), and Long Feud: 
Selected Poems (1962). His humorous verse includes Collected 
Parodies (1926). 

Untermeyer’s lifelong interest in Heine found expres- 
sion in a volume of translations, The Poems of Heinrich He- 
ine (1917), and in the two-volume biography, Heinrich Heine: 
Paradox and Poet (1937). He reproduced the spirit of the dy- 
ing Heine with much pathos in the poem “Monolog From a 
Mattress.” The Firebringer and Other Great Stories: Fifty-Five 
Legends That Live Forever, Newly Written by Louis Unter- 
meyer appeared in 1968. His fictional works include the bib- 
lical novel Moses (1928). It was, however, with his interpreta- 
tions and anthologies of English and American poetry that 
Untermeyer was most influential. Outstanding among these 
were his Lives of the Poets (1961) and the Britannica Library 
of Great American Writing (1960). Another of his anthologies 
was The World’s Great Stories (1964). Two volumes of auto- 
biography, From Another World (1939) and Bygones (196s), 
portrayed not only his own development but also the period 
in which he lived. The Letters of Robert Frost to Louis Unter- 
meyer appeared in 1963. 

JEAN STARR UNTERMEYER (1886-1970), also a poet, 
was Louis Untermeyer’s wife from 1907 until 1923. Born in 
Zanesville, Ohio, she became a singer in Vienna and London, 
taught literature in various schools and colleges, and wrote 
several books of verse, including Growing Pains (1918), Steep 
Ascent (1927), Love and Need (1940), and Later Poems (1958). 
She published her autobiography, Private Collection, in 1965. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: LOUIS: E.L. Pound, Ep to Lu: Nine Letters 
Written to Louis Untermeyer by Ezra Pound (1963), incl. bibl.; S. 
Liptzin, The Jew in American Literature (1966), 141-9; Current Bi- 
ography Yearbook 1967 (1968), 423-6. JEAN STARR: L. Untermeyer, 
American Poetry since 1900 (1923), 227-33; Twentieth Century Authors, 


first suppl. (1955), s.v. 
ppl. (1955) [Sol Liptzin] 


UNTERMYER, SAMUEL (1858-1940), U.S. lawyer and civic 
and communal leader. Untermyer, born in Virginia and raised 
in New York City, graduated from Columbia Law School in 
1878. A member of the prestigious firm of Guggenheimer, Un- 
termyer and Marshall, he engaged in a varied legal practice, 
including corporate, civil, criminal, labor, family, and inter- 
national law. He achieved national prominence as counsel for 
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the Congressional Committee known as the Pujo Commit- 
tee which in 1912 investigated the “money trust.” Untermyer’s 
contribution to the drafting and passage of such legislation as 
the Federal Reserve Act, Federal Trade Commission Act, and 
Clayton Anti-Trust Act was substantial. A political liberal, he 
exerted considerable influence on Democratic political affairs, 
especially in New York City. His participation in Jewish affairs 
included service as attorney for Herman Bernstein who sued 
Henry Ford in 1923 following antisemitic attacks in Ford's The 
Dearborn Independent; vice president of the American Jewish 
Congress; president of the Palestine Foundation Fund; and, 
during the 1930s, president of the Non-Sectarian Anti-Nazi 
League and leader in the boycott of German goods. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Gottlieb, in: AJHSQ, 57 (1967/68), 516- 


56. 
[Morton Rosenstock] 


UR, one of the largest towns in Sumer and later in Babylo- 
nia. Today it is a wide expanse of ruins in which stands a high 
tell, the ruins of the Ziggurat of Ur, known as al-Mugqayyar. 
Ur developed on the bank of a large canal, which carried wa- 
ter from the Euphrates to the area and served as an impor- 
tant trade route, through which trade boats passed to Ur’s 
two ports. In present times the canal is silted up and the en- 
tire region is desolate. 

The origin of the name Ur is not clear. Some maintain 
that it is the Sumerian word uru, meaning “town.” Some point 
to the group of cuneiform symbols in which the Sumerian 
name is written, and translate the name as: “the place of the 
dwelling of light.” In the Bible, the city is referred to as Ur of 
the Chaldeans (Heb. 0°7¥3 158), since in the biblical period it 
was included in the area occupied by the Chaldeans. 

According to the legendary tradition of Sumer, Ur was 
settled even before the flood and was the center of a dynasty 
of rulers, each of whom reigned for thousands of years. In later 
periods too the rule of Sumer and Akkad was in the hands of 
a dynasty of kings, whose capital was Ur. The English scholar 
Taylor was the first to undertake excavations on the site (1854), 
and it was he who identified the tell of Ur, on the basis of an 
inscription from the time of Nabonidus king of Babylonia. 
At the end of the 19 century, an expedition on behalf of the 
University of Pennsylvania excavated at Ur, but the results of 
this excavation were not published. In 1918, the English scholar 
Campbell Thompson conducted an experimental excava- 
tion on behalf of the British Museum, and a short while later 
(1918-19), the English scholar Hall excavated, on behalf of the 
same institution, at Ur, Eridu, and el-Ubaid, near Ur. A joint 
expedition on behalf of the University of Pennsylvania and the 
British Museum led by Sir Leonard *Woolley excavated at Ur 
for 12 consecutive seasons (from 1922 to 1934). Although only 
a small section of the area of ruins was excavated, the reports 
of the last expedition make it possible to know the history of 
the town and its cultural development from its beginnings to 
its final destruction. It began in the Chalcolithic Era (begin- 
ning of the fourth millennium B.c.£.). 
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At the end of the fourth millennium B.c.£. there are 
sudden signs of a new culture. After a long period there was 
a great flood that (according to Woolley) wiped out most of 
the settlements in an area of 100,000 sq. km, in the region 
of the lower reaches of the Euphrates and the Tigris. Only 
the towns located on high places, including Ur, were saved. 
Outside the wall of Ur, in its lower environs, Woolley found 
a layer of red soil without any archaeological remains, about 
2.5 m. deep, which separated the early remains (below) from 
the later ones (above). According to Woolley it is possible that 
a reference to this terrible tragedy is reflected in the Sume- 
rian-Babylonian flood mythology. However, his theory is not 
accepted by other scholars. 

Above this “barren” layer from the time of the flood 
is a large cemetery from the time of the first dynasty of Ur 
(26th-25'" centuries B.C.E.) with which the historical period 
of Sumer and Akkad begins. Here were found the tombs of 
several kings and queens. Later, Ur was transferred from one 
conqueror to another. Among these, mention should be made 
of Eannatum king of Lagash, Lugal-zagge-si king of Umma 
and Erech (Uruk), and Sargon of Akkad, all of whom left sa- 
cred vessels in the temple at Ur. In the 2274 century, Ur was ap- 
parently again ruled by a dynasty of local independent rulers. 
However, Ur reached its peak of power and development dur- 
ing the “Third Dynasty of Ur” (c. 22"4-21°t centuries B.C.E.). 
Ur-Nammu, founder of this dynasty, was at first the gover- 
nor of Ur on behalf of Utu-hegal of Uruk. After freeing him- 
self from the domination of Uruk, he apparently succeeded 
in extending his rule to all the towns of Sumer. He also called 
himself “king of Sumer and Akkad,” though the extension of 
Ur’s domination outside the boundaries of Sumer occurred 
primarily in the time of his son and heir Shulgi, who called 
himself, like the kings of Akkad, “king of the four corners of 
the earth” During his reign, which lasted 47 years, Shulgi ex- 
tended the borders of his kingdom and conquered Assyria. 
However, at the end of Shulgi’s time the danger of the Amor- 
ites was already threatening Ur from the northwest. In the 
time of his successors there was an additional danger from 
the northeast: the consolidation and expansion of Elam. In the 
time of Ibbi-Sin, the last king of the third dynasty of Ur, the 
Sumerian and Akkadian monarchy of Ur was defeated in its 
battles against the invading Western Semites (Amorites) and 
Elam (in the northeast). Ur never recovered from this blow, 
although it did enjoy some additional periods of religious or 
economic flourishing, such as in the middle of the second mil- 
lennium B.c.£. (in the time of Kurigalzu 1, of the Kassite dy- 
nasty of Ur) and the beginning of the seventh century B.c.E. 
(in the time of Essarhaddon’s active governorship). From the 
uh century B.c.E., the area was occupied by the nomadic 
tribes of the Chaldeans; hence the biblical combination Ur of 
the Chaldeans. The numerous architectural changes made in 
the time of Nebuchadnezzar 11 (beginning of the sixth cen- 
tury B.c.E.) in the religious sphere of Ur attest to this king’s 
attempt to infuse a new spirit into the cult of Sin in Ur. This 
too, however, did not help Ur. Similarly unhelpful were the 
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attempts of Nabonidus (in the middle of the sixth century) to 
encourage this cult. From that time on there is no mention of 
Ur in the historical sources. The latest commercial document 
discovered in Ur is from 400 B.C.E., i.e., from the time of Per- 
sian rule. It may be assumed that not long afterward the town 
was destroyed and abandoned, although a Hellenistic tradition 
from the second century B.c.£. can be interpreted to mean 
that during that period the place still served as a kind of cen- 
ter for nomadic Arab tribes. 

According to biblical tradition, Ur was the place of ori- 
gin of the Patriarchs (Gen. 11:28, 31). Indeed, the first quarter 
of the second millennium B.c.£., with the economic decline 
of Ur after the downfall of the third dynasty and the emer- 
gence of the Amorites from the west, was a fitting time for 
the migration from Ur of various families who were not tied 
to Ur as were farmers who were enslaved to the soil. From 
there the Patriarchs wandered to Haran; this wandering too 
is explained by the special ties between these two centers of 
the moon-cult. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Woolley, Ur of the Chaldees (1929); idem, 
Ur, The First Phases (1946); idem, Excavations at Ur (1954); W.F. Al- 
bright, in: BASOR, 140 (1955), 31-32; 163 (1961), 44; C.H. Gordon, in: 
JNES, 17 (1958), 28-31; H.W.F. Saggs, in: Iraq, 22 (1960), 200-9; A. Par- 
rot, Abraham et son Temps (1962), 14-52; A.F. Rainey, in: 1EJ. 13 (1963), 
319; P. Artzi, in: Oz le-David (1964), 71-85; I. Ben-Shen, ibid., 86-91. 


[Encyclopaedia Hebraica] 


URBACH, EPHRAIM ELIMELECH (1912-1991), Israeli 
researcher in talmudic and rabbinic literature. Urbach, who 
studied in the Breslau Rabbinical Seminary and at the univer- 
sities of Breslau and Rome, served as lecturer at the Breslau 
Rabbinical Seminary from 1935 to 1938. After immigrating to 
Erez Israel in 1938, he subsequently served as a teacher and 
headmaster of grammar schools in Jerusalem. During the 
years 1950-53, he was an inspector and head of a department 
in the Ministry of Education and Culture. From 1953 he taught 
aggadah and subsequently rabbinical literature at the Hebrew 
University and in 1958 became professor of Talmud. During 
the years 1956-60, he served as head of the Institute for Jew- 
ish Studies and in 1960/61 he was prorector. In 1962 he was 
elected chairman of the section of Jewish affairs of the Israel 
Academy of Sciences and Humanities and from 1980 to 1986 
was president of the Academy. 

Urbach’s studies cover practically every branch of re- 
search in the Talmud and in rabbinic literature. His most im- 
portant work is the Baalei ha-Tosafot (1956 and later editions), 
for which he was awarded the Israel Prize. This deals with the 
history of the *tosafists and their creations and, at the same 
time, illuminates both their Jewish and gentile historical, so- 
cial, and ideological background, and analyzes their methods 
of study, their methodological theories, and their contribution 
to the development of the halakhah. In this large work that 
touches on all the problems connected with its field, Urbach 
shed light on one of the most neglected sections of Jewish his- 
tory in general and rabbinical literature in particular. He also 
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URBINO 


published the Arugat ha-Bosem (vols. 1-4, 1939-63) of *Abra- 
ham b. Azriel, with notes and a comprehensive introduction. 
Urbach’s interest also turned to the religious and theological 
principles of rabbinic Judaism. He contributed several im- 
portant articles in this field to various festschriften and peri- 
odicals. He has incorporated his researches in this field in an 
important book, Hazal: Pirkei Emunot ve-Deot (“The Rabbis: 
Doctrines and Beliefs”; 1969) in which he outlines the views 
of the rabbis on the important theological issues such as cre- 
ation, providence, and the nature of man. In this work Ur- 
bach synthesizes the voluminous literature on these subjects 
and presents the views of the talmudic authorities. In addition 
he published numerous articles (in Hebrew, English, French, 
and German) discussing, among other topics, the history of 
the halakhah, the ideological world of the rabbis, the aggadic 
Midrashim, and medieval polemical literature. Great impor- 
tance is attached to those studies in which he proved the close 
connection between the aggadah and Christian-Jewish po- 
lemic. From 1970 Urbach was the editor of Tarbiz, and presi- 
dent of *Mekize Nirdamim. In 1966 Urbach was a founder 
of the Tenuah le-Yahadut shel Torah (“Movement for Torah 
Judaism”), one of whose aims was to bring about basic and 
progressive changes in the politics and values of religious 


Jewry in Israel. 
[Moshe David Herr] 


URBINO, town in central Italy, formerly capital of an inde- 
pendent duchy. The earliest record of Jews dates from the be- 
ginning of the 14" century, when Daniel of Viterbo was autho- 
rized to trade and open a loan bank. His family long continued 
to head the community. Other loan bankers, ultimately eight 
in number, received authorization to operate later. However, 
in 1468 a monte di *pieta was established in Urbino in order 
to restrict Jewish activities. In the 15‘ century the dukes of the 
house of Montefeltro favored Jewish scholars and were inter- 
ested in Jewish scholarship; Federico 1 collected Hebrew man- 
uscripts. When the duchy passed to the Della Rovere family in 
1508, they enacted a more severe policy, not rigidly enforced. 
Hebrew books were burned in Urbino in 1553 and in 1570 the 
ghetto was introduced, with all the accompanying indignities. 
The degraded status of the Jews was confirmed when the duchy 
of Urbino passed under papal rule in 1631. At this time there 
were 369 Jews (64 families) in the town, a number that steadily 
decreased thereafter. In 1717 they were mostly poverty-stricken; 
many houses in the ghetto were empty, and the synagogue it- 
self was partly owned by non-Jews. There was a temporary 
improvement with the invasion of the French revolutionary 
armies, but during the reaction of 1798 anti-Jewish excesses 
took place. Papal rule, with the accompanying degradation, 
was reestablished with intervals from 1814 to 1860, when Ur- 
bino was annexed to the kingdom of Italy and full emancipa- 
tion automatically followed. Nevertheless the community con- 
tinued to decline in number and now is virtually extinct. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Milano, Bibliotheca, index; Milano, Italia, in- 
dex; C. Roth, Personalities and Events in Jewish History (1953), 275-82; 
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Vitaletti, in: Giornale storico della letteratura italiana, 85 (1925), 
98-105; G. Luzzatto, Banchieri ebrei in Urbino... (1902). 


[Cecil Roth] 


URI, PIERRE EMMANUEL (1911-1992), French economist. 
Uri was born in Paris. From 1936 to 1940, he taught in the 
U.S. In 1944 he entered public service, with the Institut de 
Science Economique Appliquée. From 1947 to 1951, he taught 
at the Ecole Nationale d’Administration concurrently serv- 
ing with the United Nations Experts Committee on Employ- 
ment. In 1952 he became chief economist with the Euro- 
pean Coal and Steel Community and left in 1959 to join 
*Lehman Brothers as their adviser on European affairs 
(1959-61). 
Among his numerous publications were the following: 
La Réforme de lenseignement (1937); Le Fonds monétaire in- 
ternational (1945); La Crise de la zone de libre échange (1959), 
published under the pseudonym “Europeus”; Dialogue des 
continents (1963, 1964”; Partnership for Progress, 1963); and Une 
politique monétaire pour LAmérique latine (1965). 
[Joachim O. Ronall] 


URIAH (Heb. 77738), the name of four biblical figures (in 
one case in the variant form Uriahu). The most important 
of these is Uriah the Hittite, listed as one of David's “heroes” 
in 11 Samuel 23:39. While Uriah was away on one of David's 
campaigns (11 Sam. 11), the king noticed his young wife *Bath- 
Sheba bathing on the roof of her house. He had the young 
woman brought to him and lay with her. When Bath-Sheba 
informed him that she was pregnant, David had Uriah recalled 
from the front in an attempt to cover his sin, but the attempt 
failed because Uriah felt bound by a vow or a general taboo 
to shun conjugal relations for the duration of the war. David 
then sent Uriah back to the very thick of the battle in the hope 
that he would be killed, which is what occurred. David then 
married Bath-Sheba and incurred the rebuke of the prophet 
*Nathan for his behavior. 

There have been many attempts by scholars to explain 
the origin and name of Uriah. H. Gunkel dismissed the whole 
story as a legend having no historical basis. However, the 
story may have been well based and Uriah could have been 
one of the original Jebusite inhabitants of Jerusalem. This peo- 
ple, from whom David conquered the city, were probably of 
Hittite origin. A. Gustavs identified the name as a Hebrew 
folk etymology of the Hurrian name Ariya. The name would 
then mean something like king or ruler. B. Maisler (Mazar) 
suggested that the name could originally have been a com- 
pound of the Hurrian element ur plus the name of a pagan 
god, which then received an Israelite form. S. Yeivin com- 
pared the name Uriah with the other Jebusite name mentioned 
in the Bible, *Araunah (perhaps from the same root), and 
suggests that Uriah may have been a high official or perhaps 
the intended successor of that last Jebusite ruler of Jeru- 


salem. 
[Daniel Boyarin] 
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In the Aggadah 
Uriah was not a Hittite; the name merely indicates that he 
dwelt among them (Kid. 76b). It was Uriah who revealed to 
David how the various suits of armor of Goliath were joined 
together so that David could remove them and cut off the 
head of the giant. Uriah did this on condition that David se- 
cure him a Jewish wife. David kept his promise and thus it was 
that Uriah married Bath-Sheba (unknown Midrash quoted by 
Moses Alshekh on 11 Sam. 13). Uriah had incurred the death 
penalty by his refusal to take his ease in his own house in ac- 
cordance with the king’s command (Shab. 56a); this amounted 
to an act of rebellion. However, the sin of David was that he 
did not put him to death, but let him be killed by the sword 
of the Ammonites (11 Sam. 12:9) which was an abomination 
(Zohar Ex. 1074). 

The other bearers of the name Uriah in the Bible include 
a priest in the reign of Ahaz (Isa. 8:2; 11 Kings 16:10f.), a priest 
in the time of Nehemiah (Ezra 8:33; Neh. 3:4, 21; 8:4), and with 
the slightly variant form of the name, Uriahu (17718 no doubt 
understood as “yHwu is fire [or light]”), a prophet killed by Je- 
hoiakim (Jer. 26:20-23) for prophesying doom like Jeremiah 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Gustavs, in: ZAW, 33 (1913), 201ff.; Noth, 
Personennamen, 168; H.L. Ginsberg and B. Maisler, in: Pos, 14 
(1934), 250-61; S. Yeivin, in: Zion, 9 (1944), 49-69; B. Maisler, in: 
Yediot, 13 (1947), 105ff; URIAH THE HITTITE IN THE AGGADAH: 
Ginzberg, Legends, 4 (1913), 88, 103, 126; 6 (1928), 252, 256, 264-5. 


URI (Phoebus) BEN AARON HA-LEVI (also called Uri 
Witzenhausen or Witmund; 1625-1715), Hebrew printer. Uri’s 
father was hazzan of the Neveh Shalom congregation, Amster- 
dam, and his grandfather Moses Uri ha-Levi, rabbi of Emden 
and one of the founders of the Portuguese Jewish community 
in Amsterdam. Uri established his first press in Amsterdam in 
1658 and was active there until 1689. He published numerous 
rabbinical and religious works, some of them in Yiddish, in- 
cluding the first Yiddish translation of the Bible by Jekuthiel 
Blitz (1679); the Josippon (1661); and the Bava Bukh (1661) by 
Elijah Bahur *Levita. Uri also published the first Yiddish news- 
paper, which appeared every Tuesday and Friday (Dienstagishe 
un Freytagishe Kurant 1680-87). The greater part of the works 
he printed were for distribution among the Jews of Poland. In 
1692 he moved to *Zholkva where he was reportedly invited by 
the Polish king John Sobieski to print Hebrew books, which 
previously were imported from abroad. At the sessions of the 
Council of the Four *Lands in Jaroslaw in 1697 and 1699, Uri 
obtained rabbinical backing against business competitors in 
Lublin and Cracow. His press was continued by his children 
and their descendants for some time after his death. His de- 
scendants include the author and poet Meir ha-Levi *Letteris 
whose father Gershon was still printing in Zolkiev in 1828, 
including those works written by his son. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Letteris, Zikkaron ba-Sefer (1848), 12-13; 
idem, in: Bikkurim, 1 (1844), 52f.; Steinschneider, Cat Bod, 3061-63; 
M. Erik, Di Geshikhte fun der Yidisher Literatur (1928), 232-9; H.D. 
Friedberg, Toledot ha-Defus ha-Ivri be-Polanyah (1950), 62-64. 
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URI BEN SIMEON OF BIALA (second half of the 16‘ cen- 
tury), emissary of Safed to Europe. Uri was born in Biala, Po- 
land, and immigrated to Erez Israel, settling in Safed. From 
there he was sent as an emissary of the Ashkenazi congrega- 
tion of the city to Italy, Germany, and Poland. In 1575 he was 
in Verona, as well as Venice, where he published, one year on 
each page, a 40-year calendar, and Yihus Avot, a description of 
the holy places and the graves of the righteous in Erez Israel. 
He took these pages, which served to publicize his mission, 
with him to Germany, where they were reprinted many years 
later by Christian theologians. 

The calendar was reprinted in 1594 in Frankfurt by Jacob 
Christmann, and Yihus Avot was reprinted twice in a Latin 
translation by Johann Heinrich Nottinger, under the title Cippi 
Hebraici, with drawings (Heidelberg, 1659 and 1662). This list 
of holy places and graves of the righteous in Erez Israel served 
emissaries of succeeding generations as a pattern for similar 
lists called Iggeret Mesapperet Yehusta de-Zaddikei de-Ara de- 
Yisrael (“A genealogical tree of the righteous of the Holy Land,” 
Venice, 1626, 1640, 1646, 1649; Verona, 1646, 1647; Mantua, 
1676; Frankfurt, c. 1700). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yaari, Sheluhei, 80f., 248. 


[Avraham Yaari] 


URIEL, one of the four angels of the Presence first mentioned 
int Enoch 9:1. Together with Michael, *Gabriel, and *Raphael 
he addressed a prayer to God requesting Him to bring to an 
end the rule of violence and bloodshed which the *Nephilim 
had brought to the earth. In His reply God charged Uriel 
with announcing to Noah the “end of all flesh” which would 
be brought about by the flood. Along with the other angels 
of the Presence, Uriel served as a guide to Enoch in the up- 
per heavens (1 En. ch. 19ff.), but his particular function was 
to govern the army of angels and the *Netherworld, Sheol 
(20:1). It would appear that this same function is mentioned in 
I Enoch 75:3 ff.: “[Uriel], whom the Lord of glory hath set for 
ever over all the luminaries of the heaven, in the heaven and in 
the world, that they should rule on the face of the heaven and 
be seen in the earth, and be leaders for the day and the night.” 
A special function is assigned to Uriel in rv Ezra (11 Esdras), 
where he replies to Ezra’s questions on the state of the world 
and the divine plan for the world and the people of Israel. By 
means of visions, he reveals to Ezra the course and duration of 
the present age and the conditions of life and the place of the 
people of Israel in the new world to come (11 Esd. 4 ff.). 
According to Midrash Rabbah (Num. 2:10), Uriel is one 
of the four angels whom God placed around His throne. In 
the Kabbalah (including the Zohar), these angels of the Pres- 
ence are identified with the four holy beasts which *Ezekiel 
saw in the *Merkabah and the figure of Uriel with that of the 
eagle, and sometimes with that of the lion. These four angels 
shed their light on the four winds of heaven, and the light 
which is shed over the west, the most perfect light, is that of 
Uriel. The Zohar (1, 6b; 111, 32b, 211a) ascribes to Uriel a spe- 
cial function in connection with the sacrifices at the time of 
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the First Temple. The altar, which is called *Ariel (Isa. 29:1-2), 
is thus named because of Uriel, who descended in the likeness 
of a lion to crouch on the altar and devour the sacrifices. At 
his descent, the hearts of the priests and the children of Israel 
were gladdened for they recognized thereby that the sacrifices 
had been accepted with favor. The appearance of Uriel in the 
altar fire caused all those who could see the flames to suffer a 
change of heart and repent. Yet for Israel’s sins Uriel’s primary 
strength was taken from him, and instead of the fire contain- 
ing divine inspiration a strange fire descended on the altar, 
which took the form of a [demonic] dog. In several passages 
of the Zohar, Uriel and Nuriel are the same angel, seen under 
different aspects. He is called Uriel under the aspect of mercy, 
but Nuriel under the aspect of rigor and severity. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.A. Horodetzky, in: Sefer Klausner (1937), 
277-82; R. Margaliot, Malakhei Elyon (19647), 5-10; Zunz, Poesie, 470; 


P. Bloch, in: MGwy, 37 (1893), 18 ff. 
[Joshua Gutmann] 


URIM (Heb. 0°38; “Lights”), kibbutz in Israel’s western Negev 
7% mi. (12 km.) W. of Ofakim, affiliated with Ihud ha-Kevuzot 
ve-ha-Kibbutzim. Urim was founded as one of the 11 settle- 
ments established on the same night in the South and Negev 
(Oct. 6, 1946). Its members included Israeli-born settlers and 
immigrants from Bulgaria and the United States. Its farming 
was irrigated in part by water from the National Water Car- 
rier and was based on field crops, citrus groves, poultry and 
dairy cattle. Noam Urim Enterprises Ltd. was the largest non- 
woven needle punch processing plant in the Middle East. Its 
products included finished wipes and rolled fabrics and wad- 
dings for different industries. In 1970 the kibbutz had 384 in- 
habitants; in the mid-1990s the population rose to 545, but 
then dropped to 413 in 2002. 


[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


URIM AND THUMMIM (Heb. 0779) 07718), a priestly device 
for obtaining oracles. On the high priest’s *ephod (an apron- 
like garment) lay a breastpiece (JWn) - a pouch inlaid with 12 
precious stones engraved with the names of the 12 tribes of 
Israel — that held the Urim and Thummim (Ex. 28:15-30; Lev. 
8:8). By means of the Urim, the priest inquired of YHwH on 
behalf of the ruler (Num. 27:21; cf. Yoma 7:5, “only for the king, 
the high court, or someone serving a need of the community”); 
they were one of the three legitimate means of obtaining ora- 
cles in early Israel (Urim, dreams, prophets; 1 Sam. 28:6). Ow- 
ing to the oracular character of the Urim, the breastpiece is 
called “the breastpiece of decision” (UDW797 ]WM). (The concept 
evokes “the Tablets of Destiny” in Babylonian mythology - the 
symbol of supreme authority that lay on the breast of the chief 
god; Pritchard, Texts, 63, 67, 111.) The right to work this oracle 
was reserved for the levitical priests (Deut. 33:8). 
Occasionally the term ephod is used with reference to 
the Urim-oracle associated with it (1 Sam. 14:3, 18 [according 
to Lx x]; 23:6, 9; 30:7). The latest period for which there is evi- 
dence of use of the ephod-Urim is that of David (but cf. Hos. 
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3:4); subsequently, oracles are conveyed exclusively by proph- 
ets. In postexilic times, when the Urim oracle was extinct, dif- 
ficult questions were reserved “until a priest would appear 
with Urim and Thummim” (Ezra 2:63; Neh. 7:65; cf. Sot. 9:12: 
“After the former (i.e., pre-exilic) prophets died, the Urim and 
Thummim became extinct”; and Josephus (Ant. 3:218), who 
avers that the oracle ceased 200 years before his time). 
There is no biblical information on the appearance of the 
Urim, the material out of which they were made (the Samari- 
tan text of Ex. 28:30; 39:21 adds a command to manufacture the 
Urim and tells of its execution), or the technique of their use. 
The most illuminating passage is the Greek of 1 Samuel 14:41, 
whose underlying Hebrew is mutilated in the received texts: 
o°1n 124, conventionally rendered “Give a perfect answer”: 


Saul said: “O yHwu God of Israel, why have you not answered 
your servant this day? If the guilt be in me or in my son Jona- 
than. O yHwH God of Israel, give Urim (0°7)N 11353). But if this 
guilt is in your people Israel, give Thummim (0779) 1139).” 


(For a defense of the received Hebrew, however, see M. Tsevat. 
in Sefer Segal (1955), 78-84.) 

From the use of the verbs hippil and nilkad in connection 
with the Urim (verses 41-42), it appears that they were a kind 
of lot ((marked) stones or sticks?), since these verbs occur in 
connection with the casting of lots (Isa. 34:17; 1 Sam. 10:20). 
They were suitable for indicating which of two alternatives was 
right; hence inquiries to be decided by them were designed to 
elicit “yes” or “no” answers (1 Sam. 23:10-12530:8). 

The etymology of the terms is obscure. From the Greek 
passage adduced above, it seems that the two terms are the 
names of two objects. Hence the conjecture that Urim derives 
from arar, “curse? and Thummim from tammam, “be whole, 
indicating negation and affirmation respectively. Tradition has 
connected the first term with light (or) or instruction (Aram. 
oraita). Thus both Greek drAwotc Kai ‘adnPeta, “declaration/ 
revelation and truth,’ and Vulgate doctrina et veritas, “teaching 
and truth,” treat the pair as a hendiadys meaning true instruc- 
tion - with reference to the oracle. (An apparent derivative 
with this meaning is the novel coinage 01N7)X, found in the 
Qumran Thanksgiving Psalms Scroll with reference to divine 
illumination (4:6, 23; 18:29; see J. Licht’s commentary to 4:6)). 
A talmudic interpretation finds an allusion to the unequivocal- 
ness of the oracle in two words: “They cause their message to 
be lucid [PN]... and carried out [?7°"»w1]” (Yoma 73b). 

The earliest speculation on the technique of the oracle is 
reflected in Josephus (Ant. 3:217), who states that victory was 
forecast by the shining of the stones in the breastpiece. The 
talmudists fancied that the oracle was spelled out by the mi- 
raculous protruding of letters out of the tribal names engraved 
on the stones (Yoma 73b; Maim. Yad, Kele ha-Mikdash, 10:11). 
Rashi takes account of the separate existence of the Urim by 
making them a document bearing the tetragrammaton, whose 
presence inside the breastpiece insured the clarity and per- 
fection of the oracle (comment to Ex. 28:30 and Yoma 738; cf. 
Samuel b. Meir, who calls the Urim a kind of conjuration by 
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divine names). Nahmanides (at Ex. 28:30) combines the vari- 
ous strands of interpretation: the Urim was a text bearing di- 
vine names placed inside the breastpiece, by virtue of which 
various letters out of the tribes’ names lit up; the Thummim 
were other divine names by whose virtue the priest was able 
to combine the letters perfectly into the divine message. 


[Moshe Greenberg] 


In the Aggadah 

To the names of the 12 tribes engraved on the breastpiece were 
added those of the three Patriarchs, together with the word 
shevet (“tribe”) so as to encompass the whole alphabet (Yoma 
73b). Interpreting Urim to mean “those whose words give 
light” and Thummim as “those whose words are fulfilled,” the 
rabbis explain that the oracle was effected by rays of light shin- 
ing on the letters, or protruding from them and forming them- 
selves into groups (Yoma 73b), so that the high priest could 
read them. Only priests speaking by means of the holy spirit 
and upon whom the Shekhinah rested could invoke them. The 
inquirer had his face directed toward the high priest, who di- 
rected himself to the Shekhinah. One did not inquire either in 
aloud voice or silently in his heart, but like Hannah, who mut- 
tered her prayer (1 Sam 1:13). Only one question was to be put 
at a time, and if two were asked, only the first was answered. 
However, if the occasion required two questions, both were 
answered. Unlike the decrees of a prophet, those of the Urim 
and Thummim could not be revoked. Only a king or a head 
of the Sanhedrin could inquire from the Urim and Thummim 
(Yoma 73a-b). The division of the land was effected by means 
of the Urim and Thummim (RB 122a). Saul and David con- 
sulted them (Mid. Ps. 27:2). The Urim and Thummim ceased 
to give oracular answers immediately after the death of the first 
prophets (Sot. 9:12), ie., the destruction of the First Temple 
(Sot. 48b). However according to the Jerusalem Talmud (Sot. 
9:14, 24b), the “first prophets” refers to Samuel and David and 
according to this view the Urim and Thummim did not func- 
tion in the First Temple period either. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N.H. Tur-Sinai, Ha-Lashon ve-ha-Sefer, 3 
(1956), 103-13; De Vaux, Anc Isr, 349-53; A. Cody, A History of the Old 
Testament Priesthood (1969); E. Robertson, in: vT, 14 (1964), 1-6. IN 
THE AGGADAH: Ginzberg, Legends, 3 (1911), 172-3; 4 (1913), 75-763 
6 (1928), 69-70; Guttmann, Mafte‘ah, s.v. 


URIS, family of U.S. builders and philanthropists. Percy Uris 
(1899-1971), who was born in New York City, entered the in- 
vestment building business in 1920 with his father Harris Uris 
(1870-1945), a Lithuanian immigrant and previously an orna- 
mental iron manufacturer. Uris Brothers eventually became 
one of the largest building companies in the United States, 
and when its various real estate and building holdings were 
merged into the Uris Buildings Corporation in 1960, Percy 
Uris became president. His brother Harold Uris (1905-1982), 
who was born in New York, entered the building business with 
his father and brother in 1925, and he became chairman of the 
board upon the firm’s amalgamation in 1960. A patron of the 
arts, he served on the board of the New York City Center for 
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Music and Drama. He also served as a trustee of the New York 
Federation of Jewish Philanthropies for many years. 

In 1957 Percy and Harold founded the Uris Brothers 
Foundation as a means to “give something back” to the city 
that had been so accommodating to their father and to their 
own entrepreneurial endeavors. The foundation has donated 
millions of dollars to New York City charities, especially those 
that deal with education and housing. 


URIS, LEON (1924-2003), U.S. novelist. Born in Baltimore, 
Uris joined the U.S. Marines at the age of 17 and participated 
in the campaigns on Guadalcanal and Tarawa Islands in the 
Pacific. On his return to the U.S., he worked for a San Fran- 
cisco newspaper and then used his war experience in writ- 
ing his first work, Battle Cry (1953), which was acclaimed as 
a major war novel. For another book, The Angry Hills (1955), 
Uris drew on the war diary of an uncle who was a member of 
the Palestine Brigade that fought in Greece. Two of his nov- 
els, Exodus (1958) and Mila 18 (1961), dealt exclusively with 
the momentous events of recent Jewish history. Uris’ other 
works include Armageddon (1964), on the Berlin airlift; Topaz 
(1967), a novel about Soviet anti-NATO espionage in France, 
with some savage satire against General De Gaulle; and QB 
vil (1970; made into a drama for television, 1974), about a li- 
bel suit brought by a doctor against an author who had writ- 
ten that the former had conducted medical experiments in a 
concentration camp during World War 11. 

Exodus, one of the greatest fiction sellers in American 
history, depicts the establishment of the State of Israel. Be- 
fore writing it, Uris read 300 books on Israel and the Middle 
East, traveled throughout Israel, and interviewed 1,200 people 
there. Mila 18 deals with the Jewish community in the Warsaw 
Ghetto and describes how the Jews finally revolted against the 
Nazis. Like Exodus, it was read by millions and enhanced Uris’ 
reputation as a novelist, although both books were criticized 
for their awkward prose. Several of Uris’ novels were made 
into motion pictures, the film version of Exodus by Otto Pre- 
minger being released in 1960. Uris also wrote a photo essay, 
Exodus Revisited (1960). Uris was also a screenwriter for Battle 
Cry (1955) and Gunfight at the O.K. Corral (1957). 

He collaborated with his wife Jill, a photographer, in Ire- 
land: A Terrible Beauty: The Story of Ireland Today (1975) and 
Jerusalem, Song of Songs (1981). His later works include Trinity 
(1976), Redemption (1995), and O’Hara’s Choice (2003). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.M. Hill and L.N. Williams, Auschwitz in 
England (1965). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Cain, Leon Uris: A Criti- 
cal Companion (1998); Gale Literary Databases/Contemporary Au- 


thors Online, “Leon Uris” (2004). 
[Harold U. Ribalow] 


URMAN, DAN (1945-2004), Israeli archaeologist and his- 
torian. Born in Haifa, Urman completed his military service 
(1963-65), and began studying archaeology and history at the 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem. Between 1965 and 1968, Ur- 
man made a countrywide investigation of the archaeological 
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remains within abandoned Arab villages. Following the 1967 
war, Urman was appointed the staff officer for the antiquities 
of the Golan Heights, and in the following years he studied 
many ancient sites there, notably at Rafid, including salvage 
excavations at some of them. On completing his M.A., Urman 
undertook his doctoral studies at New York University. His 
Ph.D. dissertation was completed in 1979 with distinction and 
published in 1985 as The Golan: A Profile of a Region During 
the Roman and Byzantine Periods (BAR Int. Series, Oxford). 
In 1979 Urman joined the faculty of the Ben-Gurion Univer- 
sity of the Negev at Beersheba. Urman conducted numerous 
excavations, but he is best remembered for his excavations at 
the Byzantine site of Nessana in the Negev between 1987 and 
1995. Among his numerous publications, one should note his 
books Ancient Synagogues: Historical Analysis and Archaeolog- 
ical Discovery (1995, co-edited with P.V.M. Flesher) and Jews, 
Pagans and Christians in the Golan Heights (1996, co-authored 
with R.C. Gregg), and, just before his death, the first volume 
of his excavation report Nessana (2004). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: V. Avigdor Hurowitz and S. Dar, “Obituary: 
Dan Urman (1945-2004), in: Bulletin of the Anglo-Israel Archaeologi- 


cal Society, 22 (2004), 83-85. 
[Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


URUGUAY, South American republic, general population: 
3,080,000; Jewish population: 24,200. 


The Beginning 

There are few documents relating to Jewish history during the 
colonial period in Uruguay. In 1726 the governor of *Montevi- 
deo, Bruno Mauricio de Zabala, still adhered to the accepted 
Spanish formula when he stipulated that the first settlers be 
“persons of worth, of good habits, repute and family, so that 
they be not of inferior nor of Moorish or Jewish race,” and in 
1760 Pedro Lago, a clergyman from Colonia del Sacramento, 
expressed to the Inquisition his suspicions regarding the ex- 
istence of Jewish life in his city. More reliable sources, how- 
ever, are lacking. With the demise of the Inquisition in 1813, 
the political and legal system prevailing in Uruguay, together 
with its tolerant population, provided the viable foundation 
for Jewish residence during the modern period. 


The Modern Period 

BASIC DATA. Geographically Uruguay is the smallest coun- 
try in South America. The last official estimate of Uruguay’s 
area is 186,925 km? (instead of the former estimation of 187,500 
km’). Of its 3,080,000 inhabitants, 1,200,000 (40%) live in the 
capital Montevideo. 

Prof. Sergio DellaPergola of the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem concluded that the number of 50,000 Jews in Uru- 
guay often mentioned in different publications is unfounded 
and exaggerated. Instead he concluded that the number of 
Jews between 1936 and 1992 was as follows: 


1936-1940: 25,000 
1945-1946: 37,000 
1990-1992: 24,200 
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Some 13,000 former Uruguayan Jews live in Israel. This is the 
highest proportion of aliyah from the Free World. 


MODERNIZATION. The independent Uruguayan Republic 
was definitively established in 1830. In more recent times, the 
Constitution of 1918, championed by José Batlle y Ordofiez, 
established the principle of separation of church and state and 
defined the legal status of aliens, as well as their role in the po- 
litical life of the country. The generally liberal-minded public, 
as well as the constitution, which accords social and economic 
equality to native and alien alike, provided the conditions for 
a successful Jewish community from the 1920s. The constitu- 
tions of 1934 and 1952, which altered the composition of the 
government, did not affect the prevailing legislation. The ear- 
liest available information about Jewish immigration to Uru- 
guay dates from 1898; a 1909 report indicates that there were 
1,700 Jews in the country, 75% of whom were Sephardim, the 
rest of them Russian, Romanian, Polish, and of Alsatian ori- 
gin. Other reliable sources based on first-hand documentation 
from the first communal institutions, consistently report about 
a 50-50 parity between Sephardim and Ashkenazim from the 
beginning until the 1920s. 

Immigration increased notably between 1925 and 1928, 
when Uruguay also served as a transit point - in some cases 
for illegal transit - to Argentina, which at that time had strin- 
gent immigration regulations. In 1933 there was again an in- 
crease in immigration, although just prior to World War 11 
new limitations were imposed. In 1939 2,200 Jews entered the 
country, while in 1940, only 373. 


KEHILLOT, ZIONISTS, AND ANTI-ZIONISTS. The Zionist 
movement began in 1911, when Dorshei Zion was founded, 
initially as an extension of the Argentinean Zionist Federa- 
tion. The events affecting world Jewry and the activities of 
the Zionist movement evoked sympathy and support from 
the Jewish populace. During World War 1, mass demon- 
strations acclaimed the Balfour Declaration, members of 
the community joined the Jewish Legion, protests were reg- 
istered against the pogroms in Central Europe during the 
1920s, and campaigns were staged to protest the Arab riots 
in Palestine in 1928-29. The Zionist movement was divided 
into the separate organizations of General Zionists, Poalei 
Zion, Mizrachi, Revisionists as well as to w1zo and later on 
smaller women’s organizations. For many years there was a 
“key” for the distribution of functions in the Consejo Cen- 
tral Sionista (later Organizacion Sionista del Uruguay), in the 
KKL, and in the ku: president - General Zionists; vice presi- 
dent - w1zo; secretary general - Poalei Zion (Mapai); trea- 
surer — Mizrachi, and so on. In 1945 the Zionist movement 
began to gain great momentum. The Consejo Central Sioni- 
sta, comprising representatives of all the institutions, includ- 
ing the Federacion Juvenil Sionista, was formed, and in 1960 
the Federacion Sionista Territorial Unificada, renamed in 1963 
Organizacion Sionista del Uruguay (osu), was founded as a 
central body of all Zionist parties and organizations as well 
as the Jewish Agency in charge of aliyah and other Zionist 
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endeavors, including youth, pioneer, women’s institutions, 
etc. 

In 1970 the Montevideo Jewish community comprised 
four kehillot: Comunidad Israelita de Montevideo (Ashke- 
nazi, founded in 1932), with 4,000 members; Comunidad Is- 
raelita Sefaradi (founded in 1932), with 1,500 members; Nueva 
Congregacion Israelita (German-speaking, founded in 1936), 
with 1,500 members; and the Sociedad Israelita Hungara - s1- 
HDvu — (founded in 1942), with 200 members. The cemeter- 
ies of Ashkenazim and Sephardim, both on the outskirts of 
Montevideo, together with the respective hevra kaddisha fu- 
neral associations, were established a short time after World 
War 1. As a matter of fact, the kehillot in Uruguay (and also 
in Argentina) evolved from a hevra kaddisha to a more di- 
versified communal structure. Later on, the Yiddish-speak- 
ing communist sector established its own secular cemetery. 
The four kehillot noted are united under the umbrella orga- 
nization Comité Central Israelita (cc1), which is affiliated 
with the *World Jewish Congress. The presidency of the cc1 
alternates between representatives of the four communities. 
Established in 1940 as the overall representative of the Jewish 
community vis-a-vis the government, the cci played a piv- 
otal role in combating antisemitism, especially during World 
War 1, during subsequent sporadic resurgences of neo-Na- 
zism, and at the time of Adolf *Eichmann’s capture and trial. 
The vast majority of the leadership of the communities was 
Zionist. Consequently, the cci usually maintained pro-Zionist 
positions and policies. 

One of the former presidents of the cct, professor of 
criminal law Nahum Bergstein, was later a senator, deputy 
minister of education and culture, and a member of the House. 
He introduced in the Uruguayan Parliament important reso- 
lutions concerning human rights, antisemitism, and solidar- 
ity with Israel in its struggle against terrorism. 

Parallel to growing identification with Zionism among 
most Jewish inhabitants of Uruguay, there were also during 
the second and third decades of the 20' century isolated ex- 
pressions of syndicalism; militant anti-Zionist Yiddishism; 
a small but very active Bund, especially in the cultural field 
through the I.L. Peretz Association; and a large, well organized 
Yiddish-speaking communist sector, self-defined as “pro- 
gressive Jewry” as opposed to “national (Zionist) Jewry.’ The 
most important organization for the latter was the Asociacién 
Cultural Jaim Zhitlowsky (founded around 1935), which also 
had a youth organization consisting of 300 members. Mem- 
bers of the Asociacién received medical benefits provided by 
the Mutualista Israelita del Uruguay (founded 1940), and the 
Asociacion maintained the above-mentioned separate, secu- 
lar (non-religious) cemetery. Partisan discord characterized 
relations between the Zionist and “progressive” blocs, particu- 
larly during the 1930s. In the face of steadily increasing anti- 
semitism, in 1938 an attempt was made to forge a united front 
through the short-lived Comité Contra el Nazismo y el An- 
tisemitismo in order to defend the community and represent 
it vis-a-vis the government. Nevertheless, the confrontation 
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between both sectors continued and deepened particularly af- 
ter the Hitler-Stalin agreement of August 1939, openly backed 
by the Jewish “progressive” local daily Unzer Fraint, and the 
bankruptcy of the “progressive”-dominated “Banco Israelita,” 
which badly affected the savings of recently arrived refugees 
from Germany and annexed Austria. After the establishment 
of the State of Israel and during the Stalinist persecutions of 
1948-52, some “progressives” joined the ranks of the Zionist- 
oriented community; the majority, however, maintained their 
pro-Communist affiliations. The situation was not the same 
among their younger generation: part of them assimilated and 
another part went over to the Zionist youth movements and 
their presence in Israel, especially in kibbutzim and academic 
life, is visible and successful. 


ECONOMY. At first the Jews in Uruguay engaged primarily 
in minor commerce (food, clothing, used articles), peddling, 
light industries (needles, leather, furs, textiles), independent 
or salaried crafts (tailors, hairdressers, watchmakers, printers), 
and salaried jobs (construction, factories). During the 1929-33 
economic crisis, the Jewish community suffered severely, but 
it regained prosperity with the economic revival. At the same 
time, the German immigration of the 1930s gave impetus to 
commerce and minor crafts, and the economic upswing con- 
tinued during World War m1. In 1970 industry, commerce in 
textiles, furs, furniture, pharmaceutical products, plastics, met- 
allurgy, and electronics were well established. Members of the 
professions occupied intermediate positions on the economic 
ladder, and a small number of Jews were partners in agricul- 
tural corporations that dealt in rural land and its products. 
Attempts at Jewish agricultural settlement in Uruguay 
proved abortive. The first was the “19 de Abril” settlement, 
founded in Paysandu by 38 families that had previously tried 
to settle in the 1ca settlements in Brazil. They received 9,880 
acres of land from the Institute de Colonizacion of the Uru- 
guayan Republic. Overcoming a difficult beginning, the set- 
tlers met with success after a ten-year period, but the settle- 
ment gradually lost its Jewish members; during the 1930s, five 
Jewish families remained, and in 1950 there was only one. An- 
other Jewish colony founded in 1924 in Mercedes failed shortly 
afterward. The third, the “Tres Arboles” settlement (1938-39), 
was a Communist-inspired Jewish venture, but it failed pri- 
marily because of the bankruptcy of the Banco Israelita del 
Uruguay, on which it depended. Its collapse in 1939 precipi- 
tated a chain of bankruptcies among small merchants and in- 
dustrialists and brought about the failure of the agricultural 
settlement “Tres Arboles.” The bank managed to reopen and 
resume operations, however. The Centre Commercial e In- 
dustrial Israelita del Uruguay (1933), known from 1950 as the 
Banco Palestino-Uruguayo, was a well-established institution 
with branches even outside the country. In Israel it worked 
in particular with Bank Leumi. Later on, it was acquired by 
other general, non-Jewish financial enterprises. Two well-es- 
tablished commercial cooperatives, originally peddlers coop- 
eratives, were the Corporacién Comercial sa (pro-Zionist, 
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the calendar with Bacon (S. Berger, Quam Notitiam... (1893), 
37-38). 
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[Raphael Loewe] 


BACON, SHLOMO REUVEN (1899-1986), hazzan. Shlomo 
Reuven Bacon was born in Tchekova near Chryzanow into the 
Bacon family of cantors originating from Kolbuszow in Gali- 
cia. From childhood he had a beautiful voice and sang in the 
choir of father cantor Haim Bacon, who served as hazzan in 
the cities of Des, Berlin, and Klausenberg, and was killed in 
the Holocaust. Shlomo Reuven Bacon also sang in the opera 
in Klausenberg and won great acclaim, but his father’s op- 
position caused him to leave the opera. He was appointed as 
a cantor in London and from there moved to South Africa, 
serving for many years as a cantor in the Yovel Synagogue in 
Johannesburg. He was the secretary of the Cantorial Associa- 
tion in South Africa. 


[Akiva Zimmerman] 


BACON, YEHUDA (1929- ), Israel painter. Born in 
Moravska Ostrava, Czechoslovakia, Bacon spent the years 
1942-45 in concentration camps and was later sent on the 
“death march” to *Mauthausen, where he was liberated. In 
1946 he was taken to Israel by *Youth Aliyah and studied at 
the *Bezalel School of Art, Jerusalem, and then continued 
his studies in Italy, London (1956-57 at the Central School 
of Art), New York, and Paris (1957-58, Beaux Arts). He was 
the head of the department of etching and lithography at the 
Bezalel School of Art and taught at Haifa University. Bacon 
concentrated on graphic work, but turned to a variety of me- 
dia including oils, watercolors, and inks. The horror of the 
Holocaust was present in his work, tempered by faith in hu- 
manity. His later work, however, had a gentle, romantic qual- 
ity. He was a witness at the Eichmann Trial in Jerusalem, and 
the Auschwitz Trial in Frankfurt. He won the Gold Medal of 
the Academie International in 1972, the Moshe Kol Prize in 
1984, and the Sussman Prize for Artists from Yad Vashem for 
using the Holocaust as a subject. His drawing In Memory of 
the Czech Transport to the Gas Chambers depicting his father’s 
murder is displayed at the Yad Vashem Museum. 


BACON, YIDEL (1886-1954), hazzan. Yidel Bacon was born 
in Kolbuszow and belonged to the Bacon family of cantors. He 
studied cantorial singing with Cantor Baruch Shorr in Lvov. 
He sang in the choir of Cantor Eliezer Goldberg in Cracow, 
where he studied at the conservatory. He served as a cantor 
in Lancut in Galicia and from there moved to Leipzig. Later 
he moved to the United States and served as cantor at the At- 
torney Synagogue in New York City. He composed music for 
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many sections of the prayer service and assisted in the train- 
ing of cantors. Some of his compositions for the prayers of 
the High Holy Days have been published by the Cantorial 
Council of America. 


[Akiva Zimmerman] 


BACRI, Algerian family prominent near the end of Ottoman 
rule, with special status within the community and at the dey’s 
court. The family had an important role in diplomatic rela- 
tions between the Ottomans and several European states as 
well as in ransoming Jewish captives and arming neutral fleets 
in the Mediterranean. It had two branches, one in the capi- 
tal, ‘Algiers, which had relations with France in Napoleon's 
time, the other near the western borders, in *Oran, which 
had connections with Spain. Relations with France, however, 
were not smooth, as in 1795 when the authorities impounded 
their merchandise in retaliation for the family’s arming a pi- 
rate ship. After the Napoleonic era the Bacris did increased 
business with Spain. 


[Shalom Bar-Asher (24 ed.)] 


JOSEPH COEN BACRI (1740-1817), banker, trader, and 
communal leader, was born in Algiers. He founded the Bacri 
Fréres firm which played a significant role in Algerian poli- 
tics for fifty years. The firm was an important wheat supplier 
to France during the Napoleonic period. In 1811, after the ex- 
ecution on a charge of treason of his son David, who had been 
active manager of the firm for several years, Joseph reassumed 
the management of the firm’s affairs and was appointed leader 
of the Algerian Jewish community by the dey. However, in 1816, 
the dey confiscated his possessions and banished him from Al- 
giers. According to other sources, he fled because of the anti- 
Jewish atmosphere. Bacri died in poverty in Leghorn. 

DAVID COEN BACRI (1770-1811), son of Joseph, was a 
financier and communal leader. David had widespread ship- 
ping and trading interests and served as the financial agent 
for many European firms and governments. In 1797 he mar- 
ried Aziza, a niece of Naphtali *Busnach. Busnach, a states- 
man who was able to manipulate the Algerian Regency for his 
own purposes, became a partner in the firm. Under David’s 
management, the firm of Bacri Busnach became so power- 
ful and its operations so extensive that it was able to defy 
the British government and buy captured allied vessels from 
French privateers. 

Acting on the advice of Bacri Busnach, the dey autho- 
rized a five-million franc loan to the French Directory. The 
credit for the loan was later transferred to the firm. The sub- 
sequent 30-year-long dispute over the settlement of the loan 
was one of the factors which exacerbated relations between 
Algiers and France, and led eventually to the French occu- 
pation of Algeria in 1830. After Naphtali’s assassination by a 
soldier of the dey’s palace guard in June 1805, Bacri Busnach 
became insolvent. David was imprisoned for allegedly ow- 
ing the government five million francs. The European gov- 
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founded in 1930) and the Cooperative Comercial del Uruguay 
(progressive, founded in 1936), which closed with the collapse 
of the Banco Israelita and recommenced activities in 1945 un- 
der the name La Amistad. There are still, here and there, some 
Jewish peddlers, but with large shopping centers and the ex- 
tensive use of credit cards, this is undoubtedly an outmoded 
and old-fashioned source of “parnose’” (livelihood), classical 
among Jewish immigrants in the whole American continent. 
The predominantly labor, artisan, and small business class of 
the 1920s gradually gave way to a social group of middle class 
merchants, industrialists, salaried employees, and profession- 
als, with few laborers and few wealthy individuals. 

In the early 21° century, the younger generation of Uru- 
guayan Jews includes a very high proportion of professionals. 
People tried to reach upper class or upper middle class stan- 
dards of living even when their wealth was in many cases more 
apparent than real, at least by international Western criteria. 
At the same time the remaining lower middle class Jews (such 
as small merchants or employees in small businesses or facto- 
ries) were in a very unsure and weak economic situation. Even 
when they arrive in Israel when making aliyah or immigrate 
to other countries, their adaptation to different languages and 
present-day technological requirements is far from easy. 


ANTISEMITISM. In January 1919, under the pretext of re- 
pressing revolutionaries and Bolsheviks and as a result of the 
events during Argentina’s “Tragic Week,” punitive measures 
were taken against workers and certain elements of the lower 
class. Eighty percent of the Jewish population was investigated 
by the police and there were many instances of imprisonment 
and expulsion. 

During the 1930s “anti-alien” campaigns were organized, 
posing a serious threat to the Jewish community. Their insti- 
gators were radical nationalists and local and foreign Fascists 
(Vanguardia de la Patria), but large numbers of traditionally 
liberal elements also participated. Familiar forms of racial dis- 
crimination were invoked in sidewalk demonstrations, in the 
press, and on the radio. The alien character of the Jews was 
underscored, and demands were voiced for a ban on Jewish 
immigration and for the exclusion of Jews from commer- 
cial activities and other sources of income. The community 
organized itself in self-defense. Measures against the rise of 
Fascism were adopted by the administration of General Al- 
fredo Baldomir (inaugurated 1938), and during World War 11 
the community enjoyed the protection of the government. 
During the Eichmann trial (1961) serious antisemitic distur- 
bances were provoked by local neo-Nazi associations linked 
to foreign cells. The Jewish community, supported by certain 
branches of the government and liberal political and intel- 
lectual groups, organized its defense once again. In the 1960s 
there were sporadic antisemitic outbursts associated with na- 
tionalist-radical and neo-Nazi-affiliated groups, some of them 
originating in Argentina. 


EDUCATION, YOUTH, RELIGIOUS LIFE, AND JEWISH MEDIA. 
Since their inception, both the Ashkenazi and the Sephardi 
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communities have maintained religious studies. In 1929 the 
Ashkenazi hevra kaddisha established an educational net- 
work in collaboration with 1ca. The most prominent edu- 
cational institutions were the Zionist Herzl School founded 
in 1928; the Talmud Torah Eliezer ben Yehuda, founded 
in 1928 by the Sephardi hevra kaddisha; the Scholem Aleichem 
School founded in 1941 by the left Po'alei Zion; the Mizrachi 
school and Yeshivah ha-Rav Kook, founded in 1945, which 
added the Ma’aleh secondary school in 1956; and the ultra- 
Orthodox talmud torah and heder Adat Yere’im, founded 
in 1948. In the early 21°t century Jewish education was con- 
centrated in three big integral schools (day schools): the In- 
tegral School, the Ariel School (which includes the former 
schools Scholem Aleichem and Ivriah), and the Yavne School 
(religious Zionist). All of them include kindergarten, ele- 
mentary school, and secondary school, and all are Zionist - 
their Jewish program is handled by Israeli teachers and lo- 
cal teachers who complete one year of pedagogical studies in 
Jerusalem. The curriculum includes in general subjects, in ad- 
dition to Spanish and Hebrew, and also English. The so-called 
“workers schools,’ active from 1925 to the 1950s, followed the 
Yiddishist, leftist, non-Zionist ideology. The only remaining 
school of this trend is the Jaim Zhitlowsky school (founded 
in 1930). The Jewish ort School, specializing in hi-tech, is 
recognized as a university. Even though a large proportion 
of its students are not Jews, the curriculum also includes a 
program of Jewish studies. The educational network is coor- 
dinated by the Vaad-Hachinuch, the “Education Ministry” of 
Uruguayan Jews. 

Informal education is given by the Zionist and pioneer 
youth groups, including Bnei Akiva, Dror, Ha-Shomer ha- 
Zair, Ha-No’ar ha-Ziyyoni, Israel ha-Ze’ira, and Betar. Lo- 
cal youth organizations include the Hebraica-Macabi (social 
and sports activities); Juventud Sefaradi; and the youth sec- 
tion of the Nueva Congregacion Israelita. A pivotal function 
was filled in the past by the student organization Union Uni- 
versitaria Kadimah (founded in 1940), later continued by the 
Association of Professionals “Jaim Weizman.” The activities 
of all Zionist-oriented youth-organizations are coordinated 
by the Federacion Juvenil Sionista (founded 1941). The “pro- 
gressive” youth is organized in the Federacién Juvenil Jaim 
Zhitlowsky, which has two centers. Its membership declined 
in the post-Stalin period. 

In view of the predominantly secular trends in the com- 
munity, there is little religious extremism. Basic tradition is 
observed, and the communities assume responsibility for the 
fulfillment of ritual. There are small groups of extreme Or- 
thodox Jews who came from Hungary and Transylvania in 
the 1950s and formed the Kehillah Adat Yere’im. But they 
are members of the Ashkenazi community and submit to its 
decisions. An interfaith organization made up of Catholics, 
Evangelists, and Jews is active in promoting inter-religious 
harmony and engages in social work. 

Cultural life is predominant and is integrated into the 
program of the majority of the communal social, political, and 
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educational institutions, such as B’nai Brith. For the most part, 
the cultural activities are of an informative character on sub- 
jects of both Jewish and general interest and are usually car- 
ried on in Spanish. Among members of the older Ashkenazi 
generation, Yiddish continues to be spoken. A small number 
of Hebraists tried on different occasions to establish a Moadon 
Ivri. A few authors among the first generation wrote original 
literary works on Jewish philosophical, religious, and histor- 
ical themes in Yiddish and Hebrew. Authors of the second 
generation wrote essays and literature of a general nature in 
Spanish. *y1vo has a branch in Uruguay with an archive and 
a library, and the Jewish writers and journalists had, in the 
recent past, their own association. 

The Jewish press in Uruguay was at first closely linked 
with the Argentinean press. Starting in 1920 with the Span- 
ish Voz Hebrea through the dailies Der Tog and Morgentsay- 
tung of the 1930s, the Uruguayan Jewish community still had 
three dailies in the 1960s: Folksblat (founded in 1934), Haynt 
(founded in 1957), and the Communist Unzer Fraynt (founded 
in 1935). All of them closed. The only surviving publication in 
the early 215 century was the Spanish weekly Semanario He- 
breo (founded in 1954). In the past a Zionist religious weekly 
Der Moment (founded in 1940) also appeared. There were sev- 
eral other periodicals, the most prominent being the Gemei- 
ndeblatt (founded in 1938), a weekly of the German-speaking 
community. 

There are 14 Orthodox and one Conservative synagogues, 
with two Orthodox and two Conservative rabbis. The Chabad 
Center, with its own rabbi, has no communal affiliation. The 
Jewish schools are attended by 40% of the Jewish children. 
Nearly all of Uruguay’s 24,200 Jews live in the capital, Mon- 
tevideo. About one hundred families live in Paysandu. Many 
Jews - particularly Argentineans - come to the Punta del Este 
summer resort for the summer and even for weekends dur- 
ing the rest of the year. As a result, there are four synagogues 
functioning in the summer and one year-round. 

In the past an important function was performed by the 
Jewish radio broadcasts. The most important were “Hora Cul- 
tural Israelita” continued later by “Voz de Sion en el Uruguay.’ 
Both of them transmitted daily except Yom Kippur from 12 to 
14:30. They began in the 1930s and the last broadcast of “Voz 
de Sion” was in 2000. Another daily program, called “Hora 
Israelita Polaca,” was transmitted two hours daily until the 
1960s. All of them were Zionist-oriented and used Spanish 
and Yiddish alternatively. The German-speaking Jews have 
two daily broadcasts in German, one at lunchtime and one 
in the evening, even though both of them try to define them- 
selves as “international and interconfessional.” There were also 
weekly broadcasts. 

The official government Tv station included a once-a- 
week, one-hour transmission (on Sunday morning) dedicated 
to Jewish matters and to the relationship with Israel. The pro- 
gram was halted, but there is a similar program today (2005). 
Jewish institutions intensively use the Internet. For example, 
the German-speaking community, instead of its former Ger- 
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man weekly Gemeindeblatt, now disseminates information 
and comments in Spanish through the Internet. 


[Rosa Perla Reicher / Nahum Schutz (24 ed.)] 


Relations with Israel 

Immediately after the Balfour Declaration of Nov. 2, 1917, 
promising British backing for the establishment of a Jewish 
National Home in Palestine, the Uruguayan government ini- 
tiated a clear-cut policy in favor of the Zionist aspirations. 
The main champion of that policy, Dr. Alberto Guani, was 
Uruguay's delegate at the 1920 *San Remo Conference of the 
League of Nations establishing the British Mandate on Pales- 
tine, specifically destined to foster the realization of the Bal- 
four Declaration. 

The same Dr. Guani was President Alfredo Baldomir’s 
foreign minister in 1940, valiantly facing very direct and crude 
threats from Adolf Hitler during the Graf Spee affair: the giant 
battleship Graf Spee, described by Churchill as “the terror of 
the South Atlantic,’ was badly mauled by three small British 
destroyers near the Uruguayan summer resort of Punta del 
Este. The ship reached the neutral port of Montevideo and Dr. 
Guani decided that by international law the ship would be per- 
mitted to bury the dead, leave the wounded in hospitals, and 
repair its engines but not its guns. Berlin pressed strongly but 
Dr. Guani did not yield. The Graff Spee left Montevideo and 
sank itself. At that time Uruguay was an honorable exception, 
since the rest of the Latin American countries oscillated be- 
tween a pro-Nazi or pro-fascist position or — at least - a kind 
of neutrality. Instead, Uruguay was openly anti-Nazi. 

In April 1947, Uruguay was among the nations that voted 
for the establishment of the United Nations Special Commit- 
tee on Palestine (UNSCOP), one of whose members was Prof. 
Enrique Rodriguez Fabregat of Uruguay. Rodriguez Fabregat, 
together with the delegate of Guatemala, Dr. Jorge Garcia Gra- 
nados, was the architect of the partition plan approved by the 
uN General Assembly on Nov. 11, 1947, including the estab- 
lishment of a Jewish state in Palestine. 

Friendly relations between the two countries began with 
the enthusiastic support of Uruguay for the new state. Two 
successive Uruguayan presidents, Tomas Berreta and Luis 
Batlle Berres, strongly favored the policy advocated by Rod- 
riguez Fabregat who was advised by the historian of the Near 
East, Prof. Oscar Secco-Ellauri, future Uruguayan foreign 
minister and president of the Uruguay-Israel Institute of Cul- 
tural Relations. 

Uruguay was also the first Latin American country, and 
the fourth country in the world, to recognize the State of 
Israel (May 19, 1948). Montevideo was the first Latin Ameri- 
can capital and the fourth city in the world in which an Israeli 
diplomatic representation was set up (Nov. 1, 1948). On May 
11, 1949, Uruguay stood out in its negative vote on the ques- 
tion of international administration over Jerusalem. The Uru- 
guayan legation established in Tel Aviv in 1951 was transferred 
to Jerusalem in 1956. After the Six-Day War (1967), Uruguay 
was among the states that abstained in the UN vote against 
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the union of Jerusalem. Later on, under strong international 
pressure the diplomatic representation was transferred from 
Jerusalem to Herzliyyah. 

Streets in the capital of each country have been named 
in honor of the other, and parliamentary delegations have ex- 
changed visits. The two countries have signed a trade and mar- 
itime agreement, and a forest has been planted in the Judean 
Mountains honoring the Uruguayan national hero, Artigas 
(1958). A forest named “Uruguay” was also planted in the hills 
of Western Galilee. Also in 1958, the diplomatic representa- 
tions in Montevideo and Jerusalem were raised to the status of 
embassies, and the foreign ministers of each state exchanged 
visits at different opportunities. A visit by the president of 
the State of Israel to Uruguay and the reciprocal visit of Uru- 
guayan ministers, members of parliament, scientists, authors, 
and artists have been dear expressions of the friendly rela- 
tions between the two states. When the then foreign minister 
of Israel, Moshe Sharett, visited Uruguay in 1953, he signed a 
cultural agreement with the government. The Uruguay-Israel 
Institute for Cultural Relations has been set up there. In 1968 
the export from Israel to Uruguay was $214,000 and in 1969 
it was $212,000. Israel imported $3,360,000 worth of goods 
from Uruguay in 1968 and $4,433,000 worth in 1969. Israel 
exports mostly minerals and chemicals to Uruguay and im- 
ports meat and wool. A trade agreement was signed between 
the two countries on June 13, 1968, and an agreement for sci- 
entific and technical cooperation was signed at the same time. 
Uruguay is one of the most important exporters of meat to 
Israel and during various periods Israel was the number one 
client for Uruguayan meat. An agreement for cooperation in 
the field of atomic development was signed on June 23, 1966. 
Israel had provided Uruguay with scholarships in such fields 
as agriculture, cooperative living, social work, and educa- 
tion. Years ago, a post-graduate scholarship in medicine was 
awarded to the present-day (2005) Uruguayan president, Dr. 
Tabare Vazquez. 

‘The state of the relations between Uruguay and Israel as 
of 2005 can be summed up as follows: 

1) Excellent bilateral relations. 

2) As far as the Middle East conflict is concerned, 
Uruguay is no longer the idealistic “Don Quixote” backing 
Zionism for idealistic reasons. Uruguay has continued to be 
more friendly to Israeli positions and more responsive to is- 
sues such as terror and open antisemitism than other coun- 
tries, but under pressure from various international parties, its 
voting record vis-a-vis anti-Israel proposals is not positive — at 
best its representatives abstain. 

Cordial relations between the two peoples, on the non- 
governmental level, were fostered from the mid-1980s on by 
the Asociacion de Amistad Israel-Uruguay. The Uruguayan 
embassy cooperates intensively with the association and, in 
addition, some cultural initiatives are undertaken by the em- 
bassy through the framework of a foundation specifically dedi- 
cated to that type of activity. 

[Nissim Itzhak / Nahum Schutz (2"¢ ed.)] 
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URY, ELSE (1877-1943), bestselling German author. Born 
in Berlin into a upper-middle-class Jewish family, Ury first 
received recognition for her story “Studierte Maedel” (“Aca- 
demic Girls,” 1906), which touched on a controversial topic, 
as women gained access to universities in Prussia only in 
1908. Later she became famous for her children’s book series 
Nesthaekchen (1918-1925) in ten volumes; she wrote a total 
of 39 books. 

Else Ury was murdered in Auschwitz-Birkenau in Janu- 
ary 1943. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Brentzel, Nesthaekchen kommt ins Kz: 
eine Annaeherung an Else Ury (1992); M. Berger, in: Beitrége Jugend- 
literatur und Medien (1993), 123-24; G. Stern, in: Gegenbilder und 
Vorurteil (1995), 217-28; G. Wilkending, in: Hinauf und Zurueck in 
die herzhelle Zukunft (2000), 177-88. 


[Elisabeth Dessauer (2™4 ed.)] 


URY, LESSER (1861-1931), German painter. Ury, who was 
born in Birnbaum, Prussia, went to Berlin at the age of 12 
and two years later was apprenticed to a clothing merchant. 
When he had saved enough money, he began to study art, first 
in Duesseldorf and then in Brussels and Paris. A prize from 
the Berlin Academy enabled him to train further in Italy. Al- 
though he was something of a vagrant, Ury made his head- 
quarters in Berlin from 1886 and there led a poverty-stricken, 
asocial life until he was over 60. It was only then that his mel- 
ancholy paintings of city streets in stormy weather began to 
sell for high prices. He was a versatile artist and some of his 
earlier works, particularly his landscapes and his flower stud- 
ies, achieved a glow of color that anticipated the goal of the ex- 
pressionists. He produced drawings, lithographs, and etchings, 
but his finest works were his pastels. Ury repeatedly attempted 
ambitious subjects on a monumental scale, some of them sug- 
gested by events in contemporary Jewish life. His Jerusalem is a 
study of refugees from czarist Russia at the turn of the century 
sitting aimlessly on a bench, staring into nothing. The most 
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famous of his somewhat theatrical biblical paintings, Jere- 
miah — the brooding prophet reclining under a vast, star-stud- 
ded sky - is in the Tel Aviv Museum. Ury’s fame had spread 
far beyond Germany. The retrospective exhibition arranged 
by the Berlin National Gallery to celebrate his 70" birthday 
turned into a memorial exhibition. After World War 11, West 
Germany tried to repair the damage done to his reputation in 
the Nazi era with several comprehensive shows. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Donath, Lesser Ury (1921). ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: D. Rosenbach (2002); H.A. Schlogl, Lesser Ury - Zauber 
des Lichts (1995); C.C. Schuetz (ed.), Lesser Ury. Bilder der Bibel - Der 
Malerradierer. Brochure for the exhibition at the Kathe-Kollwitz-Mu- 
seum Berlin and in the “Neue Synagoge Berlin - Centrum Judaicum” 
Foundation (2002); J. Seyppel, Joachim: Lesser Ury. Der Maler der al- 
ten City. Leben - Kunst - Wirkung (1987; with catalogue raisonné). 


[Alfred Werner] 


U.S. ARMY AND THE HOLOCAUST. On April 5, 1945, 
units from the American Fourth Armored Division of the 
Third Army were the first Americans to discover a camp with 
prisoners and corpses. Ohrdruf was a Buchenwald sub-camp, 
and of the 10,000 male slave inmates, many had been sent on 
death marches, shot in pits, or their corpses were stacked in 
the woods and burned. The Americans found the camp by ac- 
cident - they did not set out to liberate camps, they happened 
upon them - and found starved, frail bodies of hundreds of 
prisoners who had managed to survive, as well as the corpses. 
In Nordhausen, on the 11», the American Timberwolf Division 
found 3,000 corpses and 700 starving, ill, and war-wounded 
survivors who were slaves in the v-2 rocket factories. 

An Austrian-born Jewish U.S. soldier, Fred Bohm, helped 
liberate Nordhausen. He described fellow cis as having “no 
particular feeling for fighting the Germans. They also thought 
that any stories they had read in the paper, or that I had told 
them out of first-hand experience, were either not true or at 
least exaggerated. And it did not sink in, what this was all 
about, until we got into Nordhausen”’ 

When the American Combat Team 9 of the 9" Armored 
Infantry Battalion, Sixth Armored Division were led to Buch- 
enwald by Russians, the camp contained 30,000 prisoners in 
a pyramid of power, with German Communists at the top, in 
the main barracks, and Jews and gypsies at the bottom, living 
in Little Camp, in an assortment of barns. 

Buchenwald barrack prisoners were reasonably healthy 
looking. The Little Camp had 1,000 to 1,200 prisoners in a 
space meant for 450. Witnesses described prisoners as “ema- 
ciated beyond all imagination or description. Their legs and 
arms were sticks with huge bulging joints, and their loins 
were fouled by their own excrement. Their eyes were sunk so 
deep that they looked blind. If they moved at all, it was with 
a crawling slowness that made them look like huge, lethargic 
spiders. Many just lay in their bunks as if dead.” After libera- 
tion, hundreds of prisoners died daily. 

Generals George Patton, Omar Bradley, and Dwight 
Eisenhower arrived in Ohrdruf on April 12, the day of Presi- 
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dent Franklin D. Roosevelt’s death. They found 3,200 naked, 
emaciated bodies in shallow graves. Eisenhower found a shed 
piled to the ceiling with bodies, various torture devices, and 
a butcher’s block for smashing gold fillings from the mouths 
of the dead. Patton became physically ill. Eisenhower turned 
white at the scene inside the gates, but insisted on seeing the 
entire camp. “We are told that the American soldier does not 
know what he was fighting for,” he said. “Now, at least he will 
know what he is fighting against.” 

After leaving Ohrdruf, Eisenhower wrote to Chief of Staff 
General George Marshall, attempting to describe things that 
“beggar description.” The evidence of starvation and bestial- 
ity “were so overpowering as to leave me a bit sick,” Bradley 
later wrote about the day: “The smell of death overwhelmed 
us.” Patton, whose reputation for toughness was legendary, 
was overcome. He refused to enter a room where the bodies 
of naked men who had starved to death were piled, saying 
“he would get sick if he did so,” Eisenhower reported. “I vis- 
ited every nook and cranny.’ It was his duty, he felt, “to be in 
a position from then on to testify about these things in case 
there ever grew up at home the belief ... that the stories of 
Nazi brutality were just propaganda.” (Seemingly, he intuited 
then that these crimes might be denied.) 

Eisenhower issued an order that American units in the 
area were to visit the camp. He also issued a call to the press 
back home. A group of prominent journalists, led by the 
dean of American publishers, Joseph Pulitzer, came to see 
the concentration camps. Pulitzer initially had “a suspicious 
frame of mind,” he wrote. He expected to find that many of 
“the terrible reports” printed in the United States were “exag- 
gerations and largely propaganda.” But they were understate- 
ments, he reported. 

Within days, Congressional delegations came to visit the 
concentration camps, accompanied by journalists and pho- 
tographers. General Patton was so angry at what he found at 
Buchenwald that he ordered the Military Police to go to Wei- 
mar, four miles away, and bring back 1,000 civilians to see 
what their leaders had done, to witness what some human 
beings could do to others. The Mps were so outraged they 
brought back 2,000. Some turned away. Some fainted. Even 
veteran, battle-scarred correspondents were struck dumb. In 
a legendary broadcast on April 15, Edward R. Murrow gave 
the American radio audience a stunning matter-of-fact de- 
scription of Buchenwald, of the piles of dead bodies so emaci- 
ated that those shot through the head had barely bled, and of 
those children who still lived, tattooed with numbers, whose 
ribs showed through their thin shirts. “I pray you to believe 
what I have said about Buchenwald,’ Murrow asked listen- 
ers. “I have reported what I saw and heard, but only part of it; 
for most of it I have no words.” He added, “If I have offended 
you by this rather mild account of Buchenwald, I am not in 
the least sorry.” 

It was these reports, the newsreel pictures that were shot 
and played in theaters, and the visits of important delegations 
that proved to be influential in the public consciousness of 
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the still unnamed German atrocities and the perception that 
something awful had been done to the Jews. 

Then the American forces liberated Dachau, the first 
concentration camp built by the Germans in 1933. There were 
67,665 registered prisoners in Dachau and its subcamps; 43,350 
were political prisoners; 22,100 were Jews, and a percentage 
of “others” As Allied forces advanced, the Germans moved 
prisoners from concentration camps near the front to pre- 
vent their liberation. Transports arrived at Dachau continu- 
ously, resulting in severe deterioration of conditions. Typhus 
epidemics, poor sanitary conditions, and the weakened state 
of the prisoners worsened conditions further and spread dis- 
ease even faster. 

On April 26, 1945, as the Americans approached Dachau 
about 7,000 prisoners, most of them Jews, were sent on a death 
march to Tegernsee. Three days later, American troops liber- 
ated the main camp and found 28 wagons of decomposing 
bodies in addition to thousands of starving and dying pris- 
oners. Then in early May 1945, American forces liberated the 
prisoners who had been sent on the death march. 

After World War 1, the Allies were faced with repatri- 
ating 7,000,000 *displaced persons in Germany and Austria, 
of whom 1,000,000 refused or were unable to return to their 
homes. These included nationals from the Baltic countries, 
Poles, Ukrainians, and Yugoslavs who were anti-communists 
and/or fascists afraid of prosecution for collaborating with the 
Nazis and Jews. The Allies were forced to service citizens of 52 
nationalities in 900 pp camps, under the aegis of the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration (UNRRA). 
Lack of trained personnel, absence of a clear policy, and 
poor planning and management prevented the agency from 
fulfilling its role properly. Private relief organizations were 
gradually permitted to operate in the camps, but at best could 
provide only partial aid. Consequently, the United States 
Army, with a shrinking budget and inexperienced person- 
nel, assumed major responsibility for the pps. It was not a re- 
sponsibility they anticipated or they welcomed but they had 
no other choice. 

Each national group and religious denomination de- 
manded recognition of its own problems. In order to avoid 
charges of discrimination, the American army adopted a pol- 
icy of evenhandedness toward all the pps, a policy that ad- 
versely affected Jewish pps housed in the same camps with 
Poles, Baltic nationals, and Ukrainians. In those camps, the 
Jews who survived the Holocaust remained exposed to anti- 
semitic discrimination. They were living among antisemites 
who had hostility toward them. Furthermore, only after libera- 
tion could survivors begin to feel, to sense what had been lost. 
Others could return home, Jewish survivors had no homes to 
which to return. 

The American army was beleaguered. Trained for war, 
they had to juggle multiple assignments: the occupation, the 
Cold War, and the problems of survivors who were naturally 
distrustful of all authority and in need of medical and psy- 
chological attention. 
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Short-term problems, such as housing, medical treat- 
ment, food, and family reunification, were acute. The army 
had no long-term strategy. The survivors had nowhere to 
go. Britain was unwilling to permit Jewish immigration to 
Palestine and the United States was not ready to receive ref- 
ugees. 

Homosexuals continued to suffer, even with the end of 
the war. Paragraph 175 of the German legal code stated that 
male homosexuality, but not female lesbianism, was punish- 
able by imprisonment. After 1943, male homosexuals had 
been forced to wear a pink triangle and were sent to the death 
camps. After the liberation, the Americans did not repeal 
Paragraph 175 and sent homosexual inmates liberated from 
the camps to other prisons. 

Preferential treatment to Jews was denied on the ground 
that this would be a confirmation of the Nazi racial doctrine, 
which differentiated between Jews and others. The Jews were 
therefore dealt with according to their country of origin; Jews 
from Germany, for example, were classified as “enemy aliens,” 
just like the Nazis. 

American troops who liberated the concentration camps 
felt sympathy for the Jewish pps, and many Jewish Gis and offi- 
cers went out of their way to assist the survivors. But that sym- 
pathy did not extend to men who arrived on following troop 
rotations. Unfamiliar with history and facts, they had little or 
no sympathy for the Jews. It did not help that concentration 
camp survivors mistrusted people, were hypersensitive, and 
had acquired habits that did not compare favorably with the 
local German and Austrian population. Some objected to the 
fact that they took care of their biological needs in hallways 
and outside; one officer provided a simple solution of latrines 
and the problem ceased. 

Americans’ contacts with antisemitic Germans stirred 
up innate personal prejudices held by troops. Some Ameri- 
can commanders suspected that the pps from Eastern Europe 
included Soviet agents, and that Jews had a predisposition to 
communist beliefs. The Army also treated the pps as if they 
stood in the way of the pre-Cold-War rush to rehabilitate Ger- 
many. By June 1945, conflicts were heated enough for President 
Truman to send Earl G. Harrison to the American Zone on 
a fact-finding mission. His visit was complete with political 
overtones and his report was a bombshell. 

His conclusions were harsh, even overstated: 


We appear to be treating the Jews as the Nazis treated them ex- 
cept that we do not exterminate them. They are in concentra- 
tion camps in large numbers under our military guard instead 
of ss troops. One is led to wonder whether the German people 
seeing this are not supposing that we are following or at least 
condoning Nazi policy. 


His recommendations were equally dramatic: 


Jews must be recognized as Jews. They should be evacuated 
from Germany quickly. One hundred thousand Jews should 
be admitted to Palestine. President Truman endorsed the Re- 
port, rebuked the army, and intensified pressure on Britain. He 
opened up the United States for limited immigration. 
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After the pogrom by Polish fascists that killed 60-70 Jews in 
*Kielce, Poland, on July 4, 1946, more than 100,000 Jews fled 
to the American Zone aided by *Berihah, overcrowding the 
camps and straining the Army’s budget, but when the admin- 
istration tried to close the borders, the American Jews pres- 
sured them to reopen them. Twice the American government 
kept the borders open. 

From April 1945 to the summer of 1947, the Jewish pp 
population in the American Zone exploded from 30,000 to 
250,000 as the Jews fled the Soviet Bloc. The Jews had no place 
else to go, since no one would take them in. As their needs 
grew, and U.S. Army charged with caring for them was being 
restricted by budget cuts, the U.S. tried to transfer control of 
the Jews to the local German governments, which the Jews 
refused to accept under any circumstances. 

On April 19, 1947, General Lucius Clay, commander of the 
American forces in Germany closed the borders to the Ameri- 
can Zone and denied uN aid to newcomers, but 12,000 Jews 
from Romania and Hungary managed to enter. The Ameri- 
can Army usually closed their eyes to illegal immigration, 
especially when the immigrants were Jews. But as time went 
by, and troops were replaced, the communication, tolerance, 
and relationships deteriorated between the Americans and 
the Jews, especially in matters concerning the black market, 
which led to raids and even violence. 

When Israel was established in May 1948 and Congress 
passed the Wiley-Revercomb Displaced Persons bill allowing 
100,000 DPs to come to America, the situation changed again. 
The camps were essentially empty and changed the Army’s at- 
titude to those who remained behind. 

At the end of the day, the Army has been praised by 
some historians and scholars, and reviled by others. Typical 
are Abraham Hyman who calls the postwar period and the 
Army’s treatment of the Jewish pps the Army’s finest hours. 
Leonard Dinnerstein, a historian, criticized the Army for be- 
ing insensitive and unduly harsh. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Gutman (ed.), Macmillan Encyclopedia of 
the Holocaust (1990); A. Grobman, Battling for Souls, The Vaad Hat- 
zalah Rescue Committee in Post-War Europe (2004). 


[Jeanette Friedman (2"4 ed.)] 


USHA (Heb. AW). 

(1) Town in Lower Galilee mentioned in the annals of 
Sennacherib (a, 40). An ancient Hebrew seal found there at- 
tests to the existence of an Israelite settlement on the site in 
biblical times; one side reads Elzakar b. Yehohil and the other 
side Shobai b. Elzakar. 

The place was of importance in mishnaic and talmudic 
times. In about 140 C.z., at the end of the period of persecu- 
tion following the suppression of Bar Kokhba’s revolt, the sur- 
viving scholars gathered there, reestablished the Sanhedrin 
(see next entry), and instituted the regulations known as the 
“Enactments of Usha” (Song R. 2:5, no. 3). For some time, it 
was the seat of R. Simeon b. Gamaliel; R. Judah ha-Nasi stud- 
ied there under R. Judah b. Ilai, an inhabitant of the town 
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(Tosef., Meg. 2:8). R. Isaac Nappaha owned five courtyards 
there (Tosef., Er. 7:7). It is the present-day Hisha, a small ruin. 
Remains of a splendid building, perhaps a synagogue, were 


uncovered on the site. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


(2) Kibbutz in Lower Galilee in the Haifa Bay area, near 
Kiryat Ata, founded in 1937 by a group of Ha-Noar ha-Ziyyoni 
originating from Galicia. The kibbutz was based on irrigated 
field and fodder crops, avocado plantations, citrus groves, and 
dairy cattle. It operated a factory producing lenses for eye- 
glasses. In 2002 the population was 354. 


[Efraim Orni] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Klein (ed.), Sefer ha- Yishuy, 1 (1939), S.v. 


USHA, SYNOD OF, convention of sages reviving the San- 
hedrin held at *Usha at the close of the period of persecution 
following the Bar Kokhba revolt, i.e., about the middle of the 
second century C.E. 

During the rule of *Antoninus Pius (137-161), the restric- 
tive decrees of Hadrian were abrogated, and in consequence a 
renewal of Jewish spiritual and communal life became possi- 
ble. This renewal found its main expression in the convention 
of sages at Usha, described as follows: “When the persecution 
ended, our teachers convened at Usha, these being R. Judah, 
R. Nehemiah, R. Meir, R. Yose, R. Simeon b. Yohai, R. Eliezer 
son of R. Yose ha-Galili, and R. Eliezer b. Jacob. They sent the 
following message to the elders of Galilee: Let everyone who 
has learned come and teach and everyone who has not learned 
let him come and learn - they convened and learned and took 
all necessary steps” (Song R. 2:5, no. 3). Thus the synod inaugu- 
rated all the activities of the Sanhedrin: the teaching and study 
of Torah as well as legislative and judicial functions referred 
to by the phrase that there they took “all necessary steps.’ The 
scholars who convened at Usha included men like *Meir who 
had fled abroad, and others who had concealed themselves 
in the country during the persecutions, like Simeon b. Yohai. 
The designated nasi, Rabban *Simeon b. Gamaliel, who was 
apparently still in hiding because of a pending death sentence 
against him, is not mentioned. The parallel tradition in the 
Babylonian Talmud (Ber. 63b) states that the convention took 
place in *Jabneh and not in Usha, but this does not seem to 
be correct, either in the light of historical circumstances and 
the conditions in Judea at that time, or from the context in the 
Babylonian Talmud itself, according to which R. Judah, who 
lived in Usha, was the host of the convention. 

Together with the Sanhedrin the office of nasi was also 
revived and Rabban Simeon b. Gamaliel was appointed to 
this post with R. *Nathan ha-Bavli as av bet din and R. Meir 
as hakham. It is difficult to determine how the functions of 
leadership were divided between these three, but clearly the 
division indicates the growth of the importance of the San- 
hedrin against that of the nasi in comparison with the situa- 
tion existing in the period of Rabban *Gamaliel of Jabneh. It 
is possible that the limitation of the power of Rabban Simeon 
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b. Gamaliel resulted from his not having participated at the 
initial convention of the scholars in Usha. In the course of 
time, Simeon b. Gamaliel strengthened the status of the nasi 
once more, penalizing Nathan and Meir for their unsuccess- 
ful attempt to unseat him. 

The tradition in tractate Rosh Ha-Shanah of the ten mi- 
grations of the Sanhedrin includes the following stages: “And 
from Jerusalem to Jabneh, and from Jabneh to Usha, and from 
Usha [back] to Jabneh, and from Jabneh [back] to Usha, and 
from Usha to Shefaram” (rH 31b). The problem of the repeated 
moves between Jabneh and Usha has been the object of con- 
siderable study: some scholars believe that the Sanhedrin came 
to Usha for the first time in the era preceding the Bar Kokhba 
revolt, partly basing their opinions on the tradition “who are 
meant by the travelers to Usha? R. Ishmael” (BB 28b); others 
consider that this source proves that following the convention 
of Usha in the middle of the second century, an attempt was 
made to renew the Sanhedrin at Jabneh, which came to grief 
because Judea lacked a sufficient basis of population, and the 
Sanhedrin returned to Usha; still others hold that the tradi- 
tion itself is corrupt or that the wanderings of the Sanhedrin 
were artificially rounded out to the number ten, particularly 
as the addition “and from Usha to Jabneh, and from Jabneh to 
Usha” does not occur in the versions and manuscripts of the 
Babylonian Talmud (see Dik. Sof.), nor does this addition ap- 
pear in the parallel tradition in Genesis Rabbah (97; Theodor- 
Albeck, p. 1220). Whatever the truth, however, it is clear that 
the Sanhedrin of Usha which is of historical significance is the 
convention of scholars that took place there after the end of 
the persecutions following the Bar Kokhba revolt. 

The tannaim of Usha occupied themselves to a great 
extent with halakhah, and the “Usha period” constitutes an 
important stage in the compilation and codification of the 
Mishnah. The scholars of Usha applied themselves particu- 
larly to the laws of ritual purity and it may be assumed that 
some of them adopted the principles of the *Hasidim, which 
included eating ordinary food in a state of ritual purity. De- 
spite this, Buechler’s view that the concepts of *am ha-arez 
and *haver - which were much discussed by the scholars of 
Usha - came into historical existence in the period of Usha 
and were confined solely to Galilee cannot be accepted. 

There exist several takkanot which are called “takkanot of 
Usha” in talmudic literature. A substantial number of them are 
connected with the laws of the home and family life, one being 
“that a man must maintain his young children” (TJ, Ket. 4:8, 
28d). The urgent need for this takkanah becomes evident when 
it is viewed against the background of the great poverty that 
prevailed after the Bar Kokhba revolt. Another such takkanah 
states: “It was enacted at Usha that a man must support his 
son until he is 12 years old: from then onward “1°n? Way TH”, 
which apparently means “helps him in his trade.” Another 
historically important takkanah was “not to excommunicate 
an elder” (TJ, MK 3:1, 81d), which may be regarded as extend- 
ing the rights of scholars, enlarging their independent status, 
and preventing the possibility of a repetition of such incidents 
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as the excommunication of Eliezer b. Hyrcanus in the time of 
Rabban Gamaliel of Jabneh. 

Some scholars believe that a number of these takkanot 
are of a later date than the synod of Usha. Thus G. Alon 
thinks there was another meeting of scholars presided over 
by the nasi (apparently Gamaliel b. Judah ha-Nasi), which 
met only once toward the end of the rule of the Severi dy- 
nasty (c. 230 C.E.), and a section of “the takkanot of Usha” 
should be attributed to this synod. Mantel considers that some 
of them are local takkanot of the bet din of Usha headed by 
Judah b. Hanina, some of which became generally accepted 
in the course of time. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Weiss, Dor, 2 (1904*), 129ff.; A. Buechler, 
Studies in Jewish History (1956), 160-78: idem, Der galilaeische Am- 
haArez des zweiten Jahrhunderis (1906); idem, in: Abhandlungen... 
H.P. Chajes (1933), 137-67 (Heb. pt.); S. Klein, Erez haGalil (1946), 
index s.v.; M. Avi-Yonah, Bi-Ymei Roma u-Bizantiyyon (19527), in- 
dex s.v.; Alon, Toledot, 2 (19617), 69 ff.; H. Mantel, Studies in the His- 
tory of the Sanhedrin (1961), passim. esp. 140-74; idem, in: Tarbiz, 34 


(1964/65), 281-83. 
[Ahron Oppenheimer] 


USHPIZIN (Aram. Prbwx; from the Lat. hospes, “guest”), ac- 
cording to kabbalistic tradition, the mystical seven “guests” - 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, Aaron, Joseph, and David - 
who visit the sukkah during the seven days of Tabernacles 
(cf. Zohar, 5:103b). According to the Zohar, Joseph comes af- 
ter Moses and Aaron, but in most Ashkenazi mahzorim and 
prayer books the order is chronological. The spiritual guest of 
each day is invited before the meal and the text of this invita- 
tion, “Enter, exalted holy guests...;” is found in several Ash- 
kenazi and Sephardi prayer books. The custom was adopted 
by the Hasidim and many pamphlets entitled Seder-Ushpiz, 
including liturgy based upon the practices of certain zaddikim 
(e.g., the rabbis of Belz, Zanz, etc.), began to be published in 
the 19 century. Decorating the sukkah wall with a plaque 
which bears an inscription including the names of the seven 
guests has also become an accepted practice. Moroccan Jews 
have a special compilation of prayers in honor of the ushpizin, 
called Hamad Elohim, from which special sections are recited 
each day of the festival. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenstein, Dinim, 12 ff. 


‘USIFIYYA (Isfiya), Druze and Arab village, with munici- 
pal council status, on Mount Carmel, 5.5 mi. (9 km.) S.E. of 
Haifa. The village is spread over an area of about 20 sq. mi. 
(50 sq. km.). Remnants of a fifth- or sixth-century synagogue 
with a mosaic floor depicting a seven-branched menorah, 
etrogim, lulav, shofar, grapevines, a peacock, and other birds 
and bearing the inscription Shalom al Yisrael have been found 
in the village. The antiquities give substance to “Usifiyya’s iden- 
tification with Husifah, mentioned in an ancient kinah la- 
menting the destruction of its Jewish community. Although 
S. Klein (see bibl.) dates this event to the fourth century c.E., 
Y. Press assumes that it may be connected with the Byzantine 
reconquest of the country from the Persians under Heraclius 
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at the beginning of the seventh century. Due to its proxim- 
ity to Haifa, “Usifiyya, which had about 1,100 inhabitants in 
1947, progressed well under Israeli statehood, attaining a pop- 
ulation or 4,000 in 1969 and 9,530 in 2002, of whom 75.5% 
were Druze, 16% Christians and 7.5% Muslims. The village's 
economy was based on hill farming (vegetables, field crops, 
fruit orchards, cattle, sheep, etc.) with a tourist industry bol- 
stered by the beautiful surroundings. Together with neigh- 
boring *Daliyat al-Karmil, it constituted one of Israel’s ma- 
jor Druze centers. In 2003 it was united with the latter as 
the city of Karmil. In the 1950s a Greek Catholic church was 
built there. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Avi-Yonah, in: QDAP, 3 (1933), 118-315 
Press, Erez, 4 (19557), 745; S. Klein, in: Yediot ha-Hevrah la-Hakirat 
Erez Yisrael ve-Attikoteha, 7 (1943), 6off., 107 ff. 


[Shlomo Hasson] 


USOV (Ger. Maehrisch-Aussee; in Jewish sources X08) 
town in N. Moravia, Czech Republic. The first mention of a 
Jew in Usov was in 1564, and by 1600 Jews were living in nine 
houses. The community suffered during the Thirty Years’ War 
but recuperated to build a synagogue in 1690. It was one of 
the 15 communities of the “supreme [northern] district” in 
Moravia. On the Day of Atonement 1721, a Catholic priest 
who had profaned the prayers and ceremony was ejected from 
the synagogue: After complicated legal proceedings, the su- 
preme court in Vienna overruled the lower instances of Brno 
and Prague and in 1722 ordered the synagogue to be destroyed 
and prohibited the holding of any public services. The dayyan 
of the community, Abraham Broda Leipniker (1690-1774), a 
respected merchant, succeeded in obtaining permission to 
build two prayer houses in 1753 and recorded the proceedings 
in his Megillat Sedarim, to be read yearly on *Simhat Torah 
(published in 1895 by Emanuel M. *Baumgarten). At that time, 
there were 59 heads of families, 35 of them engaged in peddling 
and five sailors. The community numbered 10 Jewish families 
in 1657 and 59 in 1753. By the end of the 18th century, 110 Jew- 
ish families were permitted to reside there. 

In 1830 there were 110 families (656 persons) in Usov, out 
of 5,200 permitted Jewish families in the whole of Moravia. 
The community continued to grow until 1848 but declined 
thereafter, both as a consequence of the right of free move- 
ment and of the general decline of the town. In 1890 the Jew- 
ish population had declined to about 150, and the community 
was unified with the growing community of Sumperk (Maeh- 
risch Schoenberg). In 1900 there were 101 Jews. In 1929, there 
was only one Jewish family left. In 1930 there were 30 Jews. 
Today there are no Jews in the town, which numbered 1,114 
inhabitants in 1961. 

One Usov Jew survived the Holocaust. While there was 
no Jewish community in Usov after World War 11, a well-pre- 
served Jewish quarter recalls the Jewish existence in Usov. The 
synagogue built in 1784, the third one in a row, was renovated 
after the war and is used as a house of prayer by the Czech 
Brethren Protestant Church. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Gold, Die Juden und Judengemein- 
den Maehrens in Vergangenheit und Gegenwart (1929), 331-42; E. 
Baumgarten, in: Gedenkbuch... D. Kaufmann (1900), 506-37; M. 
Haendel, Temunot min he-Avar (1955) 201-13. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
Puy: J. Fiedler, Jewish Sights of Bohemia and Moravia (1991). 


[Oskar K. Rabinowicz / Yeshayahu Jelinek (274 ed.)] 


USQUE, ABRAHAM, Marrano printer. Born in Portugal 
and known there as Duarte Pinel (Pinhel), Usque fled from 
the Inquisition shortly after 1543, established himself at Fer- 
rara, and became associated with the press established by the 
Spanish ex-Marrano, Yom-Tov ben Levi Athias (Jeroénimo de 
Vargas). He followed Athias’ plan of publishing Jewish litur- 
gies in the vernacular, as well as other texts intended to facil- 
itate the Marranos’ return to Judaism. Usque’s name first ap- 
pears in connection with the famous Bible translation of 1553, 
the so-called Ferrara Bible. This Bible was published in two 
forms: one intended for a Jewish audience, bearing a Hebrew 
date (14 Adar 5313) and a dedication to Dofia Gracia *Nasi, 
and listing the Hebrew names of the printer and publisher 
(Usque and Athias); the other for the Christian world, dated 
March 1, 1553, with a dedication to Duke Ercole d’Este of Fer- 
rara and the names of Duarte Pinel and Jerénimo de Vargas. 
Books published by Usque also include the enigmatic Menina 
e Moca, by Bernardim *Ribeiro, Samuel *Usque’s Consolacam 
as tribulagoens de Israel (1553), and various works in Hebrew. 
The fury of the Counter-Reformation gradually halted Usque'’s 
printing activities. He published no books in Spanish or Por- 
tuguese after 1555 and continued the publication of Hebrew 
books only to 1558. 

Solomon *Usque may be identical with Usque’s son and 
assistant Solomon, but his relationship to Samuel Usque is 
impossible to determine. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Roth, in: Modern Language Review, 38 


(1943), 307-17; M.A. Cohen (ed. and tr.), S. Usque, Consolation for 


the Tribulations of Israel (1965). 
[Martin A. Cohen] 


USQUE, SAMUEL (16" century), Portuguese Marrano. All 
that is known about Usque comes from his Consolacam as 
tribulagoens de Israel (“Consolation for the Tribulations of 
Israel”, Ferrara. 1553; second ed., Amsterdam, 1599). This un- 
usual work reveals that the author was a man of unusually 
broad culture and of Spanish descent — his family having emi- 
grated from Spain in 1492. He knew many languages, includ- 
ing Hebrew; he was versed in classical literature, in the Bible, 
and in Jewish and Christian postbiblical literature. There is no 
evidence that he is to be identified with Solomon *Usque, the 
poet-playwright, or with Abraham *Usque, who printed the 
first edition of the Consolacam, or with the Portuguese belle- 
trist, Bernardim * Ribeiro. 

Written in limpid Portuguese prose, the Consolacam 
was dedicated to the great patroness of Jewish art and cul- 
ture, Dofia Gracia *Nasi. Its avowed purpose was to persuade 
Marrano refugees from Spain and Portugal, and perhaps also 
those Marranos who were still in those two countries, to re- 
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turn wholeheartedly to Judaism. To this end the author, in 
a sweeping review of Jewish history, based upon traditional 
Jewish apologetics, demonstrated that the Jews, despite their 
centuries of hardship and persecution, had not been aban- 
doned by God; they were rather, he declared, standing on the 
threshold of the golden messianic age. 

The Consolagam takes the form of a typically Renaissance 
pastoral dialogue between three shepherds, Zicareo, Numeo, 
and Ycabo - the names being thin disguises for those of the 
prophets Zechariah (the “Recaller”), Nahum (the “Com- 
forter”), and Jacob, the eponymous hero of the Jewish people, 
who narrates the history of the Jews in the first person. The 
three sections of the book, dealing respectively with the eras 
of the First Temple, the Second Temple and subsequent Jew- 
ish history up until Usque’s own day, form an integrated work 
which yields numerous insights into the mind of Usque'’s gen- 
eration. Furthermore, the third dialogue contains invaluable 
accounts and impressions of events which the author expe- 
rienced personally. 

The first edition of the Consolacam was, for the most part, 
destroyed by the Inquisition shortly after its publication. The 
second edition, also rare, marks the beginning of Sephardi 
literature in the Netherlands. The work is regarded as a ma- 
jor contribution to Jewish historiography, and as a classic of 
Portuguese prose. An English translation by M.A. Cohen ap- 
peared in 1965. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Mendes dos Remedios (ed.), Consolagam 
as tribulacoens de Israel (1906-08); M.A. Cohen (tr. and ed.), Conso- 
lation for the Tribulations of Israel (1965), 3-5; E. Lipiner (tr.), Bay di 


Taykhen fun Portugal (1949). 
[Martin A. Cohen] 


USQUE, SOLOMON (c. 1530-c. 1596), Portuguese poet of 
Marrano descent; probably born in Portugal, he spent most 
of his life in Italy and later in Turkey. It is believed that he was 
the son of Abraham *Usque, who printed the Ferrara Bible. 
In collaboration with Lazzaro di Graziano Levi, Solomon 
Usque wrote the earliest known Jewish drama written in 
the vernacular - a Purim play in Spanish entitled Esther, first 
staged in the Venice ghetto in 1558. Leone *Modena, a nephew 
of Lazzaro Levi, was responsible for an Italian version of 
the play early in the 17" century. Usque published a much- 
admired Spanish translation of the final part of Petrarch’s son- 
nets (Venice, 1567); many copies appearing under the con- 
tracted pseudonym of Salusque Lusitano (i.e., Solomon Usque 
the Portuguese). This edition, which did much to spread Pe- 
trarch’s fame abroad, was dedicated to Alexander Farnese, 
duke of Parma. Usque also wrote some Italian verse, includ- 
ing a poem on the Creation entitled Canzone sull’ opera de’ sei 
giorni; this was included in an anthology compiled by Cristo- 
foro Zabata (Genoa, 1572). Usque was also active in Constan- 
tinople, where he is known to have engaged in Hebrew print- 
ing in collaboration with Abraham Ashkenazi in 1560-61. In 
1595 at the request of the English ambassador, Usque wrote 
a report on events in Turkey after the death of Sultan Muted 
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ur which was closely studied by Queen Elizabeth's ministers 
in London. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Roth, Gleanings (1967), 179-99; Piattelli, 
in: RMI, 34 (1968), 163-72. 


USSISHKIN, ABRAHAM MENAHEM MENDEL (1863- 
1941), Zionist leader, member of Hovevei Zion, and the pres- 
ident of the *Jewish National Fund (jNF). Born in Dubrovno 
in the district of Mogilev, Russia, Ussishkin moved to Mos- 
cow with his family in 1871. From 1878 he became an enthu- 
siastic reader of the works of contemporary Hebrew writers, 
and from then the revival of the Hebrew language became one 
of his guiding principles. The 1881 pogroms shocked Russian 
Jewry and led to the emergence of the *Bilu movement. At a 
meeting of Jewish students at Moscow University, Ussishkin 
and his friend Jehiel *Tschlenow founded a Society of Pioneers 
to Erez Israel. In 1882 he entered the Technological Institute 
in Moscow, where he immediately founded a Jewish students’ 
society. In August 1884 the Benei Zion society, which nurtured 
many Zionist leaders, was founded in Moscow. Ussishkin was 
elected to the society’s committee and in 1885 was chosen sec- 
retary of all the Hovevei Zion groups in Moscow. From 1887 on 
he published reports and articles in Ha-Meliz. Together with 
MLL. *Lilienblum, he was elected secretary of the Druzkieniki 
Conference (1887). A clash took place at the conference be- 
tween the Orthodox faction of Samuel *Mohilewer and Leon 
*Pinsker’s liberal Hovevei Zion faction, but Ussishkin man- 
aged to bring about a reconciliation. The practical proposals 
made by him at the conference were early signs of his Zionist 
pragmatism. He viewed agricultural settlement in Erez Israel 
as the essence of the whole. 

When *Ahad Ha-Am founded the *Benei Moshe society 
in 1889, Ussishkin became one of its active members. In the 
same year he qualified as a technical engineer at the Techno- 
logical Institute. In 1890 he participated in the founding meet- 
ing of the *Odessa Committee. Ussishkin visited Erez Israel 
for the first time in 1891 and described his journey in a book- 
let (written in Russian and later translated into Hebrew) that 
made a considerable impression. Upon his return from Erez 
Israel, he settled in Yekaterinoslav, where he remained for 15 
years (1891-1906). At first he was active in Hebrew educational 
work as well as in Zionist propaganda and fund raising; he 
was instrumental in founding the modernized Hebrew-speak- 
ing heder (heder metukkan) and a Hebrew library, became a 
member of the board of the publishing house Ahi’asaf, etc. 
The publication of Theodor *Herzl’s Der Judenstaat in 1896 
and his meetings with Herzl and Max *Nordau in Paris and in 
Vienna on the eve of the First Zionist Congress made a deep 
impression on Ussishkin, despite his reservations regarding a 
concept of Zionism based exclusively on political activity, to 
the neglect of settlement and cultural work. He was elected 
Hebrew secretary of the First Zionist Congress (1897) and took 
an active part in the debate centered on the formulation of 
the first, political article of the *Basle Program. He expressed 
his fear that too explicit a formulation of Zionist aims might 
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rouse the Turkish government against the existing yishuv. His 
opposition to pure political Zionism at the First Congress pre- 
cluded his election as the leader of Russian Zionism, but at the 
Second Congress (1898) he was elected to the Zionist General 
Council and served on it for the rest of his life. When Russia 
was divided into districts for the purpose of Zionist activities 
at the Third Congress (1899), he was chosen to head the Yekat- 
erinoslav district, which included all of southern Russia and 
the Caucasus. Under his direction, this district became one of 
the most active in Russian Zionism, both in its cultural and 
in its practical activities. 

At the Fifth Congress (1901) Ussishkin delivered the ad- 
dress on the “United Organization,” in which there was no 
room for separate “groups” and “societies,” and proposed 
the establishment of the Anglo-Palestine Company in Erez 
Israel as a branch of the *Jewish Colonial Trust. On his re- 
turn from the Congress, he convened a conference of Zionists 
in the Caucasus, thus introducing Zionist activities into the 
non-Ashkenazi communities there. In the same year he was 
a member of a delegation that approached Baron Edmond de 
*Rothschild protesting the “paternalistic” methods of his of- 
ficials in Erez Israel. Rothschild rejected the delegation’s de- 
mands, and when Ahad Ha-Am insisted that the demands be 
accepted - even if it meant withdrawal of Rothschild’s sup- 
port of the settlements - Ussishkin’s opposition to Ahad Ha- 
Ams intransigence saved the situation. In 1902 at the *Minsk 
Conference of the Russian Zionists, he delivered an address 
that exerted a great influence on the future development of 
the Zionist movement. The call to recruit youth for pioneer 
work in Erez Israel was then heard in the movement for the 
first time. 

After the Kishinev pogrom in April 1903, Ussishkin went 
to Kishinev and was profoundly shocked. He was moved to 
call for action, which for him meant primarily the organiza- 
tion of the Jewish population of Erez Israel - the embryo from 
which the future Jewish state would develop. After he traveled 
to Vienna and received Herzl’s approval for his plan, Ussish- 
kin set out for Erez Israel for the second time and remained 
there for four months (July-September 1903). Immediately 
upon his arrival in Jaffa, he published a leaflet on the need to 
“organize the Yishuv, and in August 1903 the Great Assembly 
(Ha-Keneset ha-Gedolah) of the Jews of Erez Israel was held 
in Zikhron Yaakov under his direction. It lasted for three days 
and aroused great enthusiasm and hopes, but this atmosphere 
was shattered by the subsequent controversy in the Zionist 
Movement over the *Uganda Scheme. The only practical 
outcome of the convention was the founding of the Teach- 
ers Association at a meeting in Zikhron Yaakov immediately 
following the Great Assembly (Sept. 28, 1903). Upon his re- 
turn from these two meetings, Ussishkin was confronted with 
the news that Herzl had received a proposal from the Brit- 
ish government to establish an autonomous Jewish colony in 
Uganda, East Africa. He bitterly opposed the Uganda Scheme 
and became one of the leaders of the opposition to Herzl. He 
was the initiator and the moving spirit behind the *Kharkov 
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Conference (1903), which demanded that Herzl abandon the 
scheme. At the beginning of 1905, Ussishkin convened a con- 
ference of the anti-Uganda Zionists, called Ziyyonei Zion, in 
Vilna. The second conference of this faction, also organized 
by him, took place in Freiburg three days before the Seventh 
Congress (July 1905) and was instrumental in influencing the 
congress to abandon the Uganda Scheme and concentrate 
wholeheartedly on settlement activities in Erez Israel. Dur- 
ing the conflict over the Uganda Scheme, Ussishkin published 
Our Program (at first in Russian and later in Hebrew, German, 
and English translations), which laid the five-point founda- 
tion for “synthetic Zionism”: political action, acquisition of 
land, aliyah, settlement, and educational and organizational 
work among the people. This approach thereafter dominated 
the Zionist Movement. In this pamphlet, he spoke for the 
first time of farms and of settlements in which Jewish work- 
ers would cultivate the land acquired by the ynF “with their 
own hands, without help from hired laborers.” This was the 
earliest form of the idea of the moshav ovedim. Our Program 
became the platform of practical Zionism, which gave rise to 
the Second Aliyah. 

While engaged in the great debate over the Uganda 
Scheme, Ussishkin was fighting the tide of assimilation 
prompted by the first Russian Revolution (1904-05). He strug- 
gled to promote the Zionist Movement in general and the He- 
brew language in particular. In 1906 he was elected head of the 
Odessa Committee and retained this post until the commit- 
tee itself was abolished by the Soviet regime (1919). Under his 
leadership, the committee supported the establishment of the 
settlements Ein Gannim, Beer Yaakov, and Nahalat Yehudah. 
Ussishkin also proposed support for the training farm at *Kin- 
neret and for all the existing educational and cultural institu- 
tions in the young yishuv. 

During the revolution of the Young Turks in 1908, Us- 
sishkin went to Constantinople in an attempt to promote the 
Zionist cause with the help of influential Sephardi Jews. In 
1913, after his third visit to Erez Israel, he published in a pam- 
phlet his “general survey” (translated into Hebrew under the 
title Massa Shelishi le-Erez Yisrael), which discussed the vari- 
ous problems of the yishuv. In the winter of 1912, at the eighth 
conference of Hovevei Zion, he spoke of the need for a Hebrew 
university and put through a resolution in the committee to 
allocate the sum of 50,000 gold francs for the purpose of ac- 
quiring land on Mount Scopus. At the 11" Zionist Congress in 
Vienna (1913), he reported together with Chaim *Weizmann 
on the idea of the Hebrew University. During World War 1, 
in February 1915, the Copenhagen office of the Zionist Orga- 
nization was established, and a secret Zionist conference, at- 
tended by delegates from all the warring countries, was held in 
that city. Despite the danger involved (for the Czarist govern- 
ment regarded every contact with enemy subjects as an act of 
treason), Ussishkin attended the conference. Upon his return 
to Odessa, he was informed that there was a deportation or- 
der against him and was obliged to flee to Moscow, where he 
remained until the situation in Russia had changed. During 
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ernments, however, which had profited by David’s business 
activities, put pressure on the Algerian Regency and secured 
his release. These same governments then helped David set 
up the Bacri firm in payment for his past services to them. In 
1806 the dey named him head of the Jewish community. Sub- 
sequently, his enemy, David Duran, who wanted the leader- 
ship for himself, denounced Bacri to the authorities and he 
was executed for treason. 

JACOB COEN BACRI (1763-1836), a financier, served as 
French consul in Algiers under the restored Bourbon mon- 
archy. In 1827, he represented Charles x in negotiations with 
Dey Hassan in regard to a French claim. Hassan, angered by 
Bacri’s impassioned defense of French interests, insulted him. 
The French government regarded the dey’s action as a national 
insult and as an immediate excuse to declare war. The war re- 
sulted in the French conquest of Algiers in 1830 and the ban- 
ishment of the dey. 

Bacri, who had left Algiers at the outbreak of the war, set- 
tled in Paris. During the last years of his life, he was continu- 
ally importuned by creditors because of his inability to collect 
a 35-million-franc debt from the Spanish government. 


[Joachim O. Ronall] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Eisenbeth, in: Revue Africaine, 96 (1952), 
372-83; M. Rosenstock, “Economic and Social Condition among the 
Jews in Algeria,” in: H.J. 18 (1956), 3-26; Hirschberg, Afrikah, index 
(includes bibliographies); R. Ayoun and B. Cohen, Les Juifs dAlgérie, 
(1982), 102-13. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Hoexter, “Ha-Edah ha- 
Yehudit be-Aljir ve-Mekoma ...” in: Sefunot, 17 (1983), 133-63. 


BACRI, JEAN-PIERRE (1951-_), French actor, playwright, 
and screenwriter. Bacri was born in Castiglione (French Al- 
geria), where his father was a mailman and part-time worker 
at the local movie theater. The family moved to Cannes at the 
end of Algeria's war of independence war and Bacri began to 
write copy for an advertising company in Paris in 1976 while 
studying theater at the prestigious Cours Simon and writing 
his first comedies, including the 1980 Le grain de sable, which 
was awarded the Tristan Bernard Prize. He began to make a 
name for himself as an actor in Alexandre Arcady’s feature 
film Le Grand Pardon, dealing with the Jewish-Algerian ma- 
fia, and in Luc Besson’s Subway (1985), where he established 
his trademark character, taciturn and grouchy but sensitive. 
After collaborating regularly with satiric playwright Jean-Mi- 
chel Ribes, Bacri went on to create several witty, ironic, and 
biting but humanistic comedies, co-written with his wife, Ag- 
nes Jaoui, which became tremendous popular successes that 
were adapted for the screen: Cuisines et dépendances (1993) 
and Un air de famille (1995). The couple also adapted two plays 
by Alan Ayckbourn for the screen, Smoking and No Smoking, 
for renowned avant-garde film director Alain Resnais (1993). 
The collaboration with Resnais later gave birth to the musical 
comedy On connait la chanson (1997), a witty exploration of 
French popular culture. Actor and co-screenwriter in Agnes 
Jaoui’s first movies, Le goiit des autres (2002) and Comme une 
image (2005), Bacri was also worked in films by Sam Karmann, 
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Alain Chabat, Nicole Garcia, and Claude Berry, establishing 
himself as one of France’s most popular actors. 


[Dror Franck Sullaper (24 ed.)] 


BADAJOZ, city in Castile, western Spain, near the Portuguese 
frontier. Jewish settlement evidently began to develop in the 
116 century, when Jewish artisans and merchants engaged in 
international trade are mentioned. After the Christian recon- 
quest, the Jews of Badajoz were ordered to pay the oncena in 
addition to other taxes for which they were liable (1258). In 
the 15‘ century the Badajoz community claimed that it had 
been exempted from all taxes and imposts and was required 
to produce evidence at the synod of *Valladolid. The tax as- 
sessment for Castilian Jewry of 1474 required the Badajoz and 
Almendral communities to pay the sum of 7,500 maravedis. 
The enactment ordering the segregation of Jews from Chris- 
tians was implemented in Badajoz during the 1480s, and many 
Jews were turned out of their homes. After the edict of expul- 
sion of the Jews from Spain in 1492, large numbers of the ex- 
iles passed through Badajoz on their way to Portugal. Badajoz 
remained an important Converso center. Between 1493 and 
1499 the local inquisitional tribunal punished no fewer than 
231 New Christians. David *Reuveni was burned at an auto- 
da-fé in Badajoz in 1535 after a long imprisonment there. The 
temporary union of Portugal and Spain in 1580 facilitated the 
return of some descendants of the Castilian refugees to Castile. 
In 1635 a large group of Portuguese Marranos was discovered 
in Badajoz and was relentlessly pursued by the Inquisition. 
In 1639 some members of the Acosta family, one of the most 
important families in the city - two sisters and their sister-in- 
law - were accused by the Inquisition in nearby Llerena of re- 
maining loyal to Judaism. The family’s Jewish origin was well 
known in the city. The family had arrived from Portugal at the 
end of the 16" century. The scandal that the trial of members 
of a very wealthy and influential family caused was devastat- 
ing. The three women, Isabel, Beatriz, and Clara, belonged to 
a family that had originally left Castile for Portugal in 1492 
because they wanted to remain Jewish but soon found them- 
selves trapped in Portugal and forcibly converted in 1497. The 
three were thrown into prison. The trial was the consequence 
of a love affair between a female member of the family and an 
employee of the family business who was of Morisco origin. 
During the trial the differences between the members of the 
same New Christian family became clear: Some were Crypto- 
Jews, others wished to integrate within Christian society, while 
a few wished to maintain the family link at all costs. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Ramon Martinez, Historia del reino 
de Badajoz durante la dominacién espanola (1905), 80-81; J. Lucio 
dAzevedo, Evolugao do Sebastianismo (1918), 194ff.; H.C. Lea, His- 
tory of the Inquisition of Spain (1922), index; Suarez Fernandez, Doc- 
umentos, index; Rodriguez- Mofino, in: REJ, 115 (1956), 73-86; Baer, 
Urkunden, index; A.Z. Aescoly, Ha-Tenuot ha-Meshihiyyot be- Yisrael 
(1956), 372; Ashtor, Korot, 2 (1966), 128-366. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
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USSISHKIN, DAVID 


the days of the February Revolution (1917), he waged a bitter 
struggle against the Yiddishists, who wished to eliminate He- 
brew as the recognized national language of the Jewish people, 
and against all those who thought that the granting of equal 
rights to Russian Jews had made Zionism obsolete. 

Ussishkin organized a mass demonstration in Odessa 
to celebrate the *Balfour Declaration that was attended by 
200,000 people, Jews and non-Jews alike. At the invitation 
of Weizmann and Nahum *Sokolow, he attended the Paris 
Peace Conference, and on Feb. 27, 1919, he stood before the 
assembled representatives of the nations of the world as the 
representative of the Jewish people and addressed them in 
Hebrew. 

In November 1919 Ussishkin settled in Palestine and was 
the head of the *Zionist Commission. For more than three 
years (1919-23) he guided the yishwv in its first and difficult 
steps toward the materialization of the national home. He was 
instrumental in organizing the Hebrew school network in Pal- 
estine and in establishing the settlement Kiryat Anavim near 
Jerusalem. In the spring of 1921 he left for the United States 
with Albert *Einstein to promote the fund-raising campaign 
for *Keren Hayesod. At the 13‘ Congress in Karlsbad (August 
1923), Ussishkin’s election as chairman of the Zionist General 
Council was prevented by his disagreement with Weizmann’s 
moderate policy toward the Mandatory regime in Palestine. 
However, he was chosen to head the jnF and retained this 
position for nearly 20 years (1923-41). He devoted himself 
completely to the idea of acquiring land as the property of 
the nation, making trips to Europe (1924) and Canada (1927) 
to raise funds. Due to his tireless efforts, large tracts of land 
in the Jezreel Valley (1921), Hefer Plain (1927), Haifa Bay area 
(1928), Beth-Shean (1930), and other parts of the country 
were purchased. He increased the landed property of the JNF 
from 22,000 to 561,000 dunam and its income from £70,000 
to £600,000. 

Ussishkin played an important role in the establishment 
of the Hebrew University and was among those who officially 
inaugurated it on April 1, 1925. He was elected to both the 
Board of Trustees and the Executive Committee of the uni- 
versity and took an active interest in its affairs until he died. 
He was elected chairman of the Zionist General Council at the 
19‘ Congress in 1935. When the Arab riots broke out in Pales- 
tine in 1936 and the Royal Commission (the Peel Commission) 
proposed the partition of the country, he fought against the 
proposal at the 20 Congress in Zurich (August 1937) and par- 
ticipated in the Round Table Conference in London in 1939. 
He fought against the British White Paper of May 1939 that 
forbade Jews to purchase land in most areas of the country. 

Ussishkin’s activities were widely admired. In 1939, when 
the yNF purchased land in Upper Galilee, north of the Huleh 
Valley, it was decided to found a series of settlements there 
called Mezudot Ussishkin (“Ussishkin Forts”) — moshavei 
ovedim and kevuzot in which all sections of the nation and 
members of all Zionist parties would participate. For 60 years 
no Zionist or Jewish national activity took place in which he 
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had not participated and on which he had not left his own 
unique stamp. Ussishkin’s writings have been collected in two 
volumes (which also include appreciations): Sefer Ussishkin 
(1933) and Devarim Aharonim (1946). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Kling, The Mighty Warrior, the Life Story 
of Menahem Ussishkin (1965), incl. bibl.; H. Sacher, Zionist Portraits 
and Other Essays (1959), 52-56; L. Lipsky, A Gallery of Zionist Profiles 
(1956), 72-78; N. Sokolow, Hibbath Zion (Eng., 1935), index; Kressel, 
Leksikon, 1 (1965), 43-44; J. Klausner, Menahem Ussishkin; his Life 
and Work (1942); A. Druyanow, Ketavim le-Toledot Hibbat Ziyyon, 2, 
3 (1925-32), indexes; S. Schwartz, Ussishkin be-Iggerotav (1950). 


[Joseph Gedaliah Klausner] 


USSISHKIN, DAVID (1935-_), Israeli archaeologist, ex- 
pert on the Iron Age of the Land of Israel. Born in Jerusalem, 
Ussishkin studied archaeology at the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem (1955-66) after completing his army service. In 
1961 he obtained his M.A. with distinction, writing a thesis 
on Macalister’s excavations at Gezer. Ussishkin received his 
Ph.D. in 1966 and his thesis “The Neo-Hittite Monuments, 
Their Dating and Style,’ was written under the supervision of 
Y. Yadin. From 1966 Ussishkin taught archaeology at Tel Aviv 
University, and from 1996 was the incumbent of the Austria 
Chair in Archaeology of the Land of Israel in the Biblical Pe- 
riod at the Institute of Archaeology. Ussishkin’s excavation 
experience spans close to 50 years, with his first experience 
in the field as a staff member on the Chalcolithic Beersheba 
digs (1956-65); Hazor (1958); Azor (1958); Kiiltepe, Turkey 
(1959); Megiddo (1960, 1965); Judean Desert, Cave of Letters 
(1960-61); En Gedi (1961-62); Masada (1964-65). His own di- 
rectorial experience began with the work at Tel Eton and Beth 
Yerah (1967-68) and the Silwan Village survey (1968-71) and 
continued with the major project conducted at Tel Lachish 
between 1973 and 1994, which has been fully published. Fol- 
lowing smaller excavations conducted at Bethar (1984) and at 
Tel Jezreel (1990-1996), Ussishkin was a co-director of the re- 
newed excavations at Tel Megiddo from 1992. Ussishkin took 
on many different administrative duties over the years, includ- 
ing the directorship of the Institute of Archaeology at Tel Aviv 
(1980-84), serving also as a member of various councils (the 
Israel Exploration Society, the Israel Archaeological Council) 
and as editor of the journal Tel Aviv (1975-2004). Ussishkin 
was a prolific writer of scientific papers and research articles 
(more than 100). His books include The Conquest of Lachish 
by Sennacherib (1983) and The Village of Silwan - The Necrop- 
olis from the Period of the Judean Kingdom (1993), and he is 
the main author and editor of the five-volume final report on 
the Lachish excavations (2004). 


[Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


USTEK (Czech Usték; Ger. Auscha), small town in N. Bo- 
hemia, Czech Republic. The local lord received permission 
in 1327 to allow Jews to settle on his domains, but documen- 
tary evidence for the presence of Jews dates only from the 
16" century, when the Serymas were lords of the town. There 
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were ten Jewish families in 1570. After the Thirty Years’ War, 
Ustek became a possession of the Jesuit order. The number 
of Jewish families was limited to eight. In 1794 a synagogue 
was built (rebuilt in Reform style in 1851). There were 42 Jews 
(eight families) in the town in 1745, 60 in 1830, 172 in 1880, 
108 in 1910, and only 54 in 1930. At the turn of the century, 
12 Jewish firms dealt in the export of hops. At the time of the 
Sudeten crisis (September 1938) the Jews left Ustek; the syna- 
gogue was destroyed on Nov. 10, 1938. After World War 11 the 
community was not reestablished. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Germ Jud, 2 (1968), 42; Jarschel, in: H. Gold 
(ed.), Juden und Judengemeinden Boehmens... (1934), 13-18; Klambert, 
in: Zeitschrift fuer die Geschichte der Juden, 3 (1966), 203-10; Hrasky, 


in: JaGjE, 9 (1938), 252, 257-8. 
[Jan Herman] 


USTI NAD LABEM (Czech Usti nad Labem; Ger. Aussig), 
town in N. Bohemia, Czech Republic. Isolated Jewish fami- 
lies may have settled in the town in the 16 century, but later 
the German burghers did not permit Jews to live there. Jews 
returned to the town after 1848. In 1880 there were 30 Jewish 
families in Usti; 95 families in 1863; and 985 persons in 1930. 
‘The first prayer room was established in 1863 and Kultusge- 
meinde in 1866. A formal congregation was established in 1869 
which, in 1888, hired its first rabbi. 

In the years before World War 11, Usti was one of the 
centers of the Nazi Party (Sudetendeutsche Partei), and Jews 
were subjected to violence. In the summer and fall of 1938, 
most Jews left Usti for Prague and other localities. In Novem- 
ber 1938, after the Munich agreement, the few Jews that re- 
mained in Usti were sent to extermination camps. In 1945-48, 
most of the German inhabitants were expelled to Germany. 
After the Soviet annexation of Carpatho-Rus, local Jews opted 
for Czechoslovakia; many of them settled in the depopulated 
Suden region. A new Jewish congregation was established in 
Usti. In 1948 it totaled 800. The congregation continued to ex- 
ist in the early 21° century. 

Usti is the native town of artist Ernst Neuschul-Norland 
(1895-1968), who painted the portrait of the first Czechoslo- 
vak president. Another Usti native, Ignatz Petschek, owned 
the north Bohemian lignite mines. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Stoessler, in: H. Gold, (1934), 19-22; Bei- 


traege zur Heimatkunde des Aussig-Karbitzer Bezirkes (1926); J. Fiedler, 
Jewish Sights of Bohemia and Moravia (1991). 


[Yeshayahu Jelinek (274 ed.)] 


USURY. 


Biblical Law 

sourRcES. “If thou lend money to any of My people, even 
to the poor with thee, thou shalt not be to him as a creditor 
(nosheh), neither shall ye lay upon him interest” (Ex. 22:24). 
“And if thy brother be waxen poor and his means fail with 
thee... Take no interest of him or increase; but fear thy God; 
that thy brother may live with thee. Thou shalt not give him 
thy money upon interest, nor give him thy victuals for in- 
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crease” (Lev. 25:35-37). “Thou shalt not lend upon interest to 
thy brother: interest of money, interest of victuals, interest 
of anything that is lent upon interest. Unto a foreigner thou 
mayest lend upon interest; but unto thy brother thou shalt not 
lend upon interest; that the Lord thy God may bless thee in all 
that thou puttest thy hand unto...” (Deut. 23:20-21). The pro- 
hibition on taking interest in Exodus and Leviticus seems to 
be confined to the poor in straits and not to extend to mon- 
eylending in the normal course of business, but the deutero- 
nomic prohibition clearly applies to all moneylending, exclud- 
ing only business dealings with foreigners. 


DEFINITION. The biblical term for interest is neshekh (Ex. 
22:24; Deut. 23:20), but in the levitical text it occurs alongside 
tarbit or marbit (25:36-37). In the Jewish Publication Society 
translation (1962) neshekh is rendered as “advance interest” 
and tarbit or marbit as “accrued interest” - the one being de- 
ducted in advance, the other being added at the time of re- 
payment. This is only one of many interpretations that were 
made of the terms neshekh and tarbit from the time of the 
Mishnah (BM 5:1) onward and by no means the best one. One 
commentator regards neshekh as accumulating interest and 
tarbit as a fixed sum of interest that never increases (Ramban 
to Lev. 25:36). The most authoritative view is that of Rava, that 
there is no difference in meaning between neshekh and tarbit 
(BM 60b); but while Rava maintains that the Torah used two 
synonyms in order to make the prohibition of interest a two- 
fold one (ibid.), the better explanation etymologically would 
be that neshekh, meaning bite, was the term used for the ex- 
action of interest from the point of view of the debtor, and 
tarbit or marbit, meaning increase, was the term used for the 
recovery of interest by the creditor (Solomon Luntschitz, Keli 
Yakar, Be-Hukkotai, Lev. 25:36). 

The prohibition on interest is not a prohibition on 
usury in the modern sense of the term, that is, excessive in- 
terest, but of all, even minimal, interest. There is no differ- 
ence in law between various rates of interest, as all interest is 
prohibited. 


LEGAL CHARACTER OF PROHIBITION. It has been said that 
the prohibition on interest rests on two grounds: firstly, that 
the prosperous ought to help the indigent, if not by gifts, then 
at least by free loans; and secondly, that interest (or excessive 
interest) was seen to lie at the root of social ruin and was there- 
fore to be outlawed in toto. Both these considerations would 
apply only internally: there could be no obligation to help 
foreigners, nor was public policy concerned with their well- 
being. Moreover, moneylending transactions with foreigners 
were motivated solely by the legitimate desire to make prof- 
its, while the internal economy was eminently agrarian and 
had no money markets of any importance. It follows from the 
charitable nature of the prohibition on interest that its viola- 
tion was not regarded as a criminal offense to which any pe- 
nal sanctions attached, but rather as a moral transgression; in 
other words, while taking interest would not entail any pun- 
ishment, granting free loans and refraining from taking in- 
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terest would lead to God’s rewards and blessings (Deut. 23:21 
and Ramban thereto). It was only in the prophecies of Ezekiel 
that usury came to be identified with the gravest of crimes: it 
is mentioned in the context of larceny, adultery, homicide, and 
other such “abominations” that are worthy of death (18:11-13). 
The threat of death for usury was later interpreted as the divine 
sanction against irrecoverable and illegitimate self-enrichment 
(BM 61b). “He that augmenteth his substance by interest and 
increase” is listed among the “evil men” (Prov. 28:8); while 
“He that putteth not out his money on interest” is among the 
upright and righteous (Ps. 15:5). 


IMPLEMENTATION. ‘The prohibition on taking interest does 
not appear to have been generally observed in biblical times. 
The creditor (nosheh), far from giving free loans, is often de- 
scribed as exacting and implacable (cf. 1 Sam. 22:2; 11 Kings 
4:1; Isa. 50:1; et al.); and the prophet decries those who have 
“taken interest and increase” and forgotten God (Ezek. 22:12). 
Nehemiah had to rebuke the noble and the rich for exacting 
interest, “every one to his brother” (Neh. 5:7); and he had for- 
mally and solemnly to adjure them to abstain from levying ex- 
ecution (12-13). From the *Elephantine papyri it appears that 
among the Jews in Egypt in the fifth century B.c.£. it was a 
matter of course that interest would be charged on loans: not 
only did they disregard the biblical injunctions as far as the 
taking of interest was concerned, but they made no recourse to 
any legal fictions in order to evade the prohibition (R. Yaron, 
Mishpat shel Mismekhei Yev (1961), 136). 


Talmudic Law 

EXTENSION OF PROHIBITION. It is not only the creditor who 
takes interest who is violating the biblical prohibition, but also 
the debtor who agrees to pay interest, the guarantor who guar- 
antees the debt that bears interest, the witnesses who attest the 
creation of an interest-bearing debt, and even the scribe who 
writes out the deed (BM 5:11; BM 75b; Yad, Malveh 4:2). This is 
one of the very rare cases in which accessories to the offense 
are held responsible (see *Penal Law). “Although the creditor 
and debtor transgress these biblical prohibitions, there is no 
flogging for it, as the interest must be repaid” (Yad, Malveh 
4:3). The Hinnukh (no. 74) says further that none of the acces- 
sories is flogged “for since even the creditor is not flogged... it 
would not be right that those who are mere accessories should 
be liable for flogging” 

The most far-reaching extensions of the prohibition re- 
late, however, to the nature of the “interest” prohibited. In- 
terest is no longer only the lending of four dinars for five, or 
of one bushel of wheat for two (BM 5:1), but is extended to all 
benefits that smack of interest or might look like it. Thus, the 
borrower may not let the lender live on his premises without 
payment of rent or at a reduced rent (BM 5:2), and if he had re- 
sided there without paying rent before borrowing the money, 
he must now be charged rent (Bm 64b). The prohibition of 
lending one bushel of wheat for two was also extended to the 
lending of one bushel of wheat for one, since it was possible 
that the value of the wheat might increase between the date of 
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the loan and the date of the return, and such increase in value 
would amount to prohibited interest (BM 5:9; TJ, BM 5:7); but 
the rule does not apply where seeds are lent for sowing and not 
for consumption (BM 5:8), and where the borrower possesses 
even the smallest quantity of the same species, he may borrow 
any quantity (BM 75a; Yad, Malveh 10:1-5). Where two men 
agree to do work for each other in turn, they may agree only on 
the same kind of work for each, as otherwise the work of one 
might be more valuable than that of the other and thus amount 
to prohibited interest (BM 5:10; Yad, Malveh 7:11). Gifts that 
one man may send to another in view of a forthcoming request 
for a loan, or in gratitude for a loan granted and returned, fall 
within the prohibition on interest - as are also “words,” con- 
veying to the lender, for instance, any valuable information 
(BM 5:10), or even greetings, where they would not otherwise 
have been exchanged (BM 75b; Tosef., BM 6:17). A mortgagee, 
even if he is in possession of the mortgaged property, is not 
allowed to take its produce; if he has taken it, he must either 
return it or set it off against the capital debt (Bm 67a-b; Yad, 
Malveh 6:1-8; see also *Lien; *Pledge). 

Interest in the guise of *sale was also prohibited. Fruit 
and other agricultural produce may not be sold unless and 
until its market price is established (BM 5:7), for otherwise 
the purchaser might, by paying in advance a price below the 
eventual market value, receive interest on his money; such 
advance purchases amounted in effect to financing the farm- 
ers, and were thus in the nature of loans rather than sales. 
But there is nothing to prevent the farmer from selling be- 
low the market value, once that value has been established: 
this would no longer be a disguised loan but a genuine if ill- 
advised sale (Bm 63b; Yad, Malveh 9:1), subject always to the 
seller’s remedies for *onaah (BM 4:4). Sales of products with- 
out current market values would be recognized as such, and 
not be invalidated as disguised loans, only where the goods 
sold were actually in the hands of the seller at the time of the 
sale (Tosef., BM 6:2-5), or, where they had to be processed or 
manufactured, were almost completed at the time of the sale 
(BM 74a; Yad, Malveh 9:2). 

Any payment is prohibited interest that compensates a 
party to any transaction for money being left, for any length 
of time, in the hands of the other party, although it should, 
according to law or custom, have already been paid over (BM 
63b). Thus, as rent is legally due only at the end of the period 
of lease, a discount may be given for rent paid in advance (see 
*Lease and Hire); but as the purchase price for goods or land 
sold is payable at the time of the sale, any price increase for 
later payment would amount to prohibited interest (BM 5:2; 
BM 65a; Yad, Malveh 8:1). 

A further notable extension of the prohibition on interest 
relates to contracts of *partnership. An arrangement by which 
one partner finances a business and the other manages it, and 
losses are borne by the managing partner only while the prof- 
its are shared between them is illegal, for it comes within the 
prohibition on interest (BM 70a; BM 5:6; Yad, Malveh 8:12). 
Where the financing partner bears or shares the losses, such 
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an arrangement is valid only if the managing partner is being 
paid a salary for his work instead of, or in addition to, a share 
in the profits (BM 5:4; Yad, Malveh 5:9). 

All these talmudic extensions of the prohibitions on in- 
terest are known as avak ribbit, i.e., the dust of interest, as 
distinguished from ribbit kezuzah, i.e., interest proper in an 
amount or at a rate agreed upon between lender and borrower 
(BM 61b, 67a, et al.). The difference in law between avak ribbit 
and ribbit kezuzah is that the latter, if it has been paid by the 
borrower to the lender, is recoverable from the lender, while 
the former, once paid, is not recoverable, though a contract 
tainted with the dust of interest will not be enforced (Bm 61b; 
Yad, Malveh 4:6; Sh. Ar., yD 161:1-2; see also *Contract). 


EVASION OF PROHIBITION. It has been said that the evasion 
of the prohibitions on interest reflects the conflict between 
law and life (Globus, see bibl., p. 39). It is remarkable how the 
talmudic jurists extended the prohibition on interest so as to 
cover, and invalidate, transactions far removed from the loans 
to which the biblical prohibition had attached, and at the same 
time sought ways and means to validate transactions clearly or 
conceivably falling within that prohibition. This phenomenon 
can only be explained by the change of economic conditions: 
it was in the amoraic period in Babylonia that the prohibi- 
tory laws against interest proved to be no longer compatible 
with the economic needs of the community; and ever since 
the necessity of finding legal subterfuges to evade those laws 
has persisted. The prohibition of price increase for payment 
that is made after a time lapse was practically abolished by 
the provision that any price may be agreed upon and recov- 
ered so long as the increase involved is not expressly but only 
tacitly stipulated (BM 65a; YD 173:1). The mishnaic rule that a 
managing partner must be paid a salary in order to validate 
the partnership agreement was set at nought in practice by 
the provision that such a salary need be nominal only (Bm 
68b). Profit-sharing partnerships were validated by regard- 
ing the investment of the financing partner as half loan and 
half deposit. While the borrower is responsible for the loan, 
the bailee is not responsible for the loss of the deposit; thus, 
the financing partner (as bailor) will also bear his share in the 
losses, and the partnership is legal (Bm 104b). Even where the 
financing partner's share in the profits is redeemed in advance 
by a down payment, the agreement is upheld, provided that 
the business could reasonably be expected to be profitable (Ty, 
BM 5:8); and, later, deeds were formulated in which a pre-es- 
timate of the expected profits was stipulated in advance as a 
fixed sum (BM 68a). 

A farmer who had received a loan was allowed to make a 
formal conveyance of his lands (or part of them) to his credi- 
tor and still remain on his lands as his creditor's tenant; the 
creditor would be entitled to the produce of the land, not as 
interest on the loan but as income from his property (BM 68a). 
One jurist even held that it was permissible to let money on 
hire, like chattels, against payment of rent, as distinguished 
from giving a loan against payment of interest (BM 69b). A 
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vendor may sell goods on credit at a price of 100 units payable 
at a future date, and immediately repurchase the goods at the 
price of 90 units payable cash down: each of the two contracts 
of sale would be valid (BM 62b). 

Another form of evasion was to lend money on inter- 
est to a non-Jew, in order that the non-Jew might relend the 
money to the intended Jewish debtor; both lending transac- 
tions are valid (Bm 61b). 

Some of these forms of evasion, though practiced in tal- 
mudic times, have not become the *halakhah (BM 68a per 
Rava; Yad, Malveh 5:8; 5:16; 6:4-5); others, though recognized 
as legally valid and feasible, were deprecated as reprehensible 
and forbidden (Bm 61b—62b; Yad, Malveh 5:15) because of the 
stratagem involved in the device (haaramah). 


SANCTIONS. Originally, courts appear to have been empow- 
ered to fine the creditor for taking interest by refraining from 
enforcing even his claim for the repayment of the capital 
(Tosef., BM 5:22), but the rule evolved that taking interest did 
not affect the creditor's enforceable right to have his capital 
debt repaid (BM 72a; Yad, Malveh 4:6). Where a bill, however, 
includes both capital and interest without differentiating be- 
tween them, the bill is not enforceable (yD 161:11; Sh. Ar., HM 
52:1), and “whoever finds a bill which includes interest, shall 
tear it up” (Tosef., BM 5:23; see also *Contract). Moneylend- 
ers who take interest are disqualified as *witnesses and are not 
administered oaths (Sanh. 3:3), and even the borrower who 
pays interest is disqualified (Sanh. 25a). In their moral turpi- 
tude, moneylenders who take interest are likened to apostates 
who deny God (Tosef., Bm 6:17) and to shedders of blood (Bm 
61b); and they have no share in the world to come (Mekh. 
Sb-Y 22:24). They are doomed to lose all their property and 
go bankrupt (BM 71a; Sh. Ar., yD 160:2). 


LEGALITY OF INTEREST. While biblical law allowed the tak- 
ing of interest from foreigners, excluding alien residents (Lev. 
25:35), talmudic law extended the exemption: “One may bor- 
row from them [foreigners] and lend them on interest; simi- 
larly in the case of an alien resident” (BM 5:6, 70b-71a). How- 
ever lawful interest transactions with foreigners were, they 
were looked upon with disapproval: some jurists held that 
they were permissible only when no other means of subsis- 
tence was available (BM 7ob); others would allow them only 
to persons learned in the law, as the uneducated might fall 
into the error of believing that interest is permissible in gen- 
eral (BM 71a). The psalmist’s praise of the man who would 
not lend his money on interest (Ps. 15:5) was interpreted to 
apply to the man who would not take interest from a for- 
eigner (Mak. 24a). 


Post-Talmudic Law 

TRANSACTIONS AMONG JEWS. ‘The talmudic evasions of 
the prohibition against interest served as precedents for the 
legalization of transactions involving interest. Thus it was de- 
duced from the evasions reported in the Talmud that it would 
be permissible for a lender to lend 100 units to a businessman 
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for him to use in his business; when it had increased to 200, 
the lender would be entitled to the 200, provided that he had 
paid the borrower some salary in consideration of his work 
(Piskei ha-Rosh BM 5:23; Mordekhai BM 319). Rashi is reported 
to have ruled that you may send your friend to take a loan on 
interest from another for you, or you may send your friend to 
give your money on interest to another; for interest is prohib- 
ited only as between lender and borrower, but not as between 
their respective agents. The general rule that a man’s agent is 
like himself (see *Agency) would not apply here, as the tak- 
ing of interest is a criminal offense, and in criminal matters 
no man can be made responsible for the deed of another (see 
*Penal Law; Mordekhai BM 338). 

In time, a standard form of legalization of interest was 
established, known as hetter iskah, meaning the permission 
to form a partnership. A deed, known as shetar iskah, was 
drawn up and attested by two witnesses, stipulating that the 
lender would supply a certain sum of money to the bor- 
rower for a joint venture; the borrower alone would manage 
the business and he would guarantee the lender's investment 
against all loss; he would also guarantee to the lender a fixed 
amount of minimum profit. The deed would also contain a 
stipulation that the borrower would be paid a nominal sum 
as a salary, as well as an agreement on the part of the lender 
to share the losses. In order to render this loss-sharing agree- 
ment nugatory, provision would normally be made for such 
loss to be proved by particular, mostly unobtainable, evi- 
dence (Nahalat Shivah, no. 40; cf. Terumat ha-Deshen, Resp. 
no. 302). The amount of the capital loan plus the guaranteed 
minimum profit would be recoverable on the deed at the stip- 
ulated time it matured. 

In the course of the centuries this form of legalizing inter- 
est has become so well established that today all interest trans- 
actions are freely carried out, even in compliance with Jewish 
law, by simply adding to the note or contract concerned the 
words al-pi hetter iskah. The prohibition on interest has lost 
all practical significance in business transactions, and is now 
relegated to the realm of friendly and charitable loans where, 
indeed, it had originated. 


TRANSACTIONS WITH NON-JEws. In 1179 the Church de- 
creed that the taking of interest was forbidden by Scripture 
as well as by the laws of nature, and that all Christian usurers 
would be liable to excommunication. As canon law did not 
apply to Jews, this decree did not prevent them from lending 
money on interest, and moneylending soon became a typi- 
cally Jewish business. The Jews were practically forced into 
it by the severe restrictions placed upon them in the pursuit 
of any other trade or profession in most countries of Europe. 
From the point of view of Jewish law, the taking of interest 
from non-Jews was permitted; and the talmudic restriction 
that it should not be done unless there were no other means 
of subsistence was duly held to be complied with: “If we now- 
adays allow interest to be taken from non-Jews, it is because 
there is no end to the yoke and the burden king and minis- 
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ters impose on us, and everything we take is the minimum 
for our subsistence, and anyhow we are condemned to live 
in the midst of the nations and cannot earn our living in any 
other manner except by money dealings with them; therefore 
the taking of interest is not to be prohibited” (Tos. to BM 7ob 
s.v. tashikh). With the renewed change in circumstances, the 
prohibition on taking interest would apply to Jews and non- 
Jews alike (yD 159:1). 
For nonlegal aspects see also *Moneylending. 


[Haim Hermann Cohn] 


The Rabbinical Period 

The history of the prohibition of usury, in the sense of taking 
interest on loans, during the rabbinical period is the history 
of an ideal succumbing to the dictates of reality. The talmudic 
prohibition on taking interest, to which there was a plethora 
of lenient exceptions, fell into almost total desuetude as a 
result of socioeconomic circumstances. The trend toward 
erosion of this prohibition was identical in all of the Jewish 
Diasporas, although the means used to limit or evade it var- 
ied. 

Many halakhic decisors permitted the charging of inter- 
est pursuant to judicial decision, insofar as it did not involve 
a credit transaction (Resp. Shoel u-Meishiv Tanina, vol. 4 
no. 123). The charging of interest as an arrears fine was also 
permitted by many authorities, even though they were aware 
that this was a means of circumventing the prohibition (Resp. 
Ribash 335; Haggahot Mordechai BM, no. 454). The authorities 
were also lenient regarding the prohibition of interest with re- 
gard to charitable and educational institutions, both as bor- 
rowers and as lenders (Resp. Ha-Maharit, yp, 45). 

The halakhic sages also needed to deal with new kinds 
of financing arrangements resulting from economic develop- 
ments. Thus, for example, the first maritime insurance con- 
tracts, which were a mixture of financing the shipment and 
insuring it, in consideration for a certain percentage of the 
value of the merchandise, was legitimized (Resp. Radbaz, 
Pt. 6, 2290). The granting of credit through the sale of prom- 
issory notes at a discount even before the time of repayment 
was permitted, notwithstanding the clear element of interest 
in such transactions (Sh. Ar., yD, 173:4). 

The transition from consumer-oriented credit to busi- 
ness credit, that produced income for the borrower, and the 
finding of ways to permit interest-bearing loans led to the 
creation of general financial doctrines intended to protect 
the lender from a borrower who attempted to evade repay- 
ment of the loan under the pretext that he does not wish to 
transgress the proscription against interest. Rabbinical law 
provided that, in any transaction that may be interpreted as 
legal, even if the claim is far-fetched, there is an irrefutable 
presumption that the transaction was indeed carried out le- 
gally. This is consistent with the talmudic expression that “a 
person does not eat forbidden food and leave permitted food 
untouched” (Responsa Maharam 2: 80; Tosafot at Gittin 37b, 
sv. la shavik heteira). 
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Moreover, it frequently occurs that merchants and busi- 
nessmen may take interest-bearing loan from others on the 
basis of a factual presentation that enabled such a loan. After 
trading with the money, when the time comes for repayment 
of the loan, the borrower may become overly righteous and 
deny the original presentation of facts by claiming that he does 
not want to transgress the prohibition of interest. 

The halakhic sages were morally outraged by such an 
argument and recognized that accepting such an argument 
would close the door upon potential borrowers in the future. 
The solution they found was that, at the time of the litigation 
between borrower and the lender, the borrower was not al- 
lowed to claim that at the time of the transaction he was a 
“transgressor.’ The borrower would be barred from raising a 
factual claim, even if it might be correct, if it conflicted with 
the facts presented at the time the transaction was entered into 
and of its result would be the invalidation of the transaction 
and his exemption from paying interest. This doctrine is simi- 
lar in its mechanisms and results to the English equitable doc- 
trine of estoppel that developed several hundred years later. 

This doctrine was given a halakhic basis through the 
“civil” application of the well-known talmudic rule that “no 
man may call himself a wrongdoer.” This rule was originally 
used in criminal law and precluded conviction of a person on 
the basis of self-incrimination. The transference of this rule to 
the area of civil law leads to obligating the defendant to repay 
on the basis of the irrefutable presumption that the borrower, 
who was a party to the transaction, did so with permission 
and not as a transgressor (Resp. Rosh, Rule 108,12:32; Sh. Ar., 
YD 177, and Taz and Shakh ad loc.; Resp. Iggerot Moshe, yp 
66; ibid., HM 22). 


Linked Loans 

The steep inflation that has become a relatively common eco- 
nomic phenomenon has given rise to a new financial instru- 
ment: loans whose values are linked to the inflation index. 
This financial instrument is intended to protect the lender 
from a decrease in the value of his loan in terms of its buying 
power. In a linked loan, the borrower undertakes to repay the 
amount of the loan linked to the value of a foreign currency, 
to the cost of living index, or to the building price index, as 
agreed between the parties. The issue of linked loans is prob- 
lematic vis-a-vis the prohibition on interest and remains com- 
plicated and convoluted. 

The central problem regarding this context is the tension 
existing in defining the meaning of money: should it be de- 
fined in nominal terms, or should it be defined in real terms 
(i.e., its real value)? During a period of inflation, the borrower 
will insist on repaying the loan according to the specified, 
nominal amount of the loan, while the lender will argue that 
what is of importance is not the nominal value of the loan, 
but rather its actual value, that is, the purchasing power of the 
money in the marketplace of goods and services. It is clear 
that, if the nominal value is the criterion, any nominal addi- 
tion will be considered as prohibited interest. 
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The governing principle in the talmudic halakhah was 
that of nominalism. An extreme expression of this principle is 
the prohibition of loaning (seah be-seah) “a bushel for a bushel 
[of grain]” (Mishnah, BM 5:9).The Mishnah prohibits loaning 
a bushel of grain in return for the future payment of the same 
amount, even if the lender received no additional payment. 
The rationale of this rule is that the criterion for defining “ad- 
dition” is exclusively monetary. In as much as the value of the 
seah to be returned on the date of payment may exceed its 
value at the date of the loan, the result is that the lender re- 
ceives a prohibited addition, which is defined as interest, even 
though in real terms, the lender did not receive more than the 
same seah. The basis of this prohibition is the sharp distinc- 
tion drawn between “tebea” (currency) and “pera” (products 
and services) in which the latter is defined as the entirety of 
goods, merchandise, and services that are assessed in mon- 
etary terms. Currency, on the other hand, is regarded as an 
absolute and stable entity of unchanged value, while only the 
“fruits” become more or less costly. In practice, the prohibi- 
tion became eroded and emptied of all content. The amora 
R. Isaac ruled that if a borrower had a seah “he may borrow 
against an unlimited amount of bushels” (Bm 75a), while at 
a later time a legal fiction was created stating that there is no 
person who does not own at least one bushel (Tur, Beit Yosef, 
YD 162). Paradoxically, Jewish law in the Middle Ages relied 
on the fiction of “bushel for bushel (seah be-seah)” as a cen- 
tral instrument for permitting linked loans. It was done in a 
manner that circumvented the prohibition of seah be-seah: 
The nominal subject of the loan was bushels or gold, and this 
form of loan was permitted on the basis of a legal fiction that 
any borrower owned at least a minimal amount of grain or 
gold, and on this basis he could borrow a large amount of the 
same product, when, and despite that fact that the loan was 
actually a monetarily linked loan (Bet Yosef, Tur, yD 172; Resp. 
Ribash no.19). At the same time, loans that were formally re- 
ferred to as linked loans continued to be prohibited. 

Talmudic halakhah based on the formal, nominalistic 
doctrine based on the “bushel for bushel” prohibition was 
confronted by the realistic approach to monetary changes 
initiated by the government, as opposed to market based cur- 
rency fluctuations. Jewish law distinguished between price 
rises as a result of market forces and price rises as a result of 
government-initiated reduction of the value of currency. Re- 
garding the devaluation or revaluation of the currency itself, 
which had an immediate effect on the price of goods and ser- 
vices, Rav Ashi ruled that the question of whether or not the 
lender received an additional sum would be answered not on 
the basis of the nominal test, but rather through a compara- 
tive examination of the purchasing power at the time of the 
loan and at the time of repayment (BM 94); Sefer ha-Terumot, 
[1586], Pt. 8:3). This conservative trend, of distinguishing be- 
tween currency fluctuations resulting from governmental ini- 
tiatives as distinct from changes in the actual buying power 
of money due to existing market forces, persists even today. 
While the posekim require valuation of the debt in the event 
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of changes in the value of the currency initiated by the gov- 
ernment, they forbid such valuation as usurious if the change 
is the product of market factors. One of the leading posekim 
of the 20' century, Rabbi Karelitz, was well aware that the 
value of money - like that of any other merchandise - rises 
and falls in relation to the quantity available, but neverthe- 
less adhered to the original talmudic law according to which 
money is an absolute value to which the concepts of expensive 
and cheap do not apply (Hazon Ish, yp 104b). Rabbi Moshe 
Feinstein, who uses a realistic criterion when it comes to the 
obligation to tithe money from inflationary profits, also pro- 
hibits linked loans (Resp. Iggerot Moshe, yp, Pt. 2:104). This 
doctrine reflects the accepted approach taken by contempo- 
rary rabbinical authorities and of rabbinical court rulings in 
Israel (Responsa Yaskil Avdi, Pt. 5, YD, sec. 18; Berit Yehudah 
20:20). Nevertheless, the high rate of steep inflation in Israel in 
the 1970s led to movement in a more realistic direction (thus 
Rabbi Goren in PDR 11:235). 


Hetter Iskah 

Global economic development has changed the general func- 
tion of credit, from being a means of assisting the poor to serv- 
ing primarily as a business tool. This change in the nature of 
credit has led halakhic scholars to seek moral justifications 
for circumventing the prohibition of interest. From the be- 
ginning of the period of the aharonim (ca. 15 century) until 
today, the accepted means for legitimizing the free flow of in- 
terest bearing credit has been the hetter iskah. The basic idea 
underlying this financial tool is the distinction drawn by the 
halakhah between a loan and a deposit. 

A loan is defined in halakhah as a transfer of owner- 
ship from the lender to the borrower against the borrower's 
commitment to return assets similar to those borrowed 
upon a particular date. A deposit, by contrast, is defined in 
halakhah as transfer of possession without transfer of own- 
ership. 

The promulgation of the hetter iskah by the Sages during 
the talmudic period was not necessarily to avoid the prohibi- 
tion of interest. The Sages intended to create a uniform model 
for partnership of capital and labor (whether for manufacture, 
trade, or enterprise). The legal structure of the iskah is that half 
of the money invested is considered as a deposit, over which 
the one “giving” continues to be the owner, while the other 
half of the sum is treated as a loan, over which the one “en- 
gaged” in business (i-e., the borrower) is considered the owner. 
He is the sole party to absorb losses from that half and he is 
the only one entitled to any revenue from it. The practical re- 
sult is a division of both opportunities for profit and of risk 
between the owner of the capital, on the one hand, and the 
entrepreneur, manufacturer or merchant, on the other hand. 
In order to avoid transgressing the prohibition of interest, tal- 
mudic halakhah provided that the owner of the capital should 
pay wages, even if only a symbolic sum, to the one receiving 
the capital for his handling of that part of the capital that is 
considered as a pledge. 
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The first hetter iskah document is attributed to Rabbi Me- 
nachem Mendel of Cracow, known as the Maharam (Nahalat 
Shiva, 40), at the end of the 16‘ century. The hetter received 
the halakhic approval of the sages of Ashkenaz and even at- 
tained legislative status (Kuntres ha-Ribbit by the author of 
Me’irat Einayim, and the decision of the Council of the Four 
Lands at the Kremnitz fair in 1607). This hetter became popu- 
lar and many of the loan agreements incorporated this classic 
formulation, which was accepted by all of the halakhic deci- 
sors of Ashkenaz, by way of reference - that is, that a provision 
was made that all transactions between parties be in accor- 
dance with the hetter iskah as promulgated by the Maharam 
(Rabbi Jacob Blau, Brit Yehudah, chap. 41.8). During this time 
similar hetteirim were fashioned by the Sephardi authorities 
(Ginat Veradim, YD, klal 6, no. 4), which have long been ac- 
cepted by all Jewish communities. 

The legal structure upon which the hetter iskah rests in- 
volves three basic components: (1) iskah (the transaction); (2) 
the investor (the lender); and (3) the one intended to use the 
money (the borrower). 

Every loan or credit transaction is considered as a part- 
nership between the investor (i.e., the lender) and the one 
intended to use the money (the borrower). On the basis of 
the Talmudic model of iskah, the investor is entitled to a por- 
tion of the revenue because of that portion of the loan that is 
considered as a “deposit.” There are also hetterim based upon 
the classical talmudic model, i.e., a partnership between the 
“deposit” portion of the capital and that portion which is a 
“loan” throughout the period of the credit. There are other 
hetterim, such as that of the Maharam, based upon a deposit 
which, once it realizes an agreed-upon level of profit, is turned 
into a loan. 

Given that the parties are free to make conditions, the 
lender can protect his investment by including in the agree- 
ment a condition that the loan may only be used for solid, 
profitable businesses - a condition making it difficult for the 
borrower to claim that he suffered a loss, one that even obli- 
gates him to pay profits. 

Essentially, the hetter iskah is based upon the freedom 
to make conditions in laws of evidence. The lender/“investor” 
is entitled to receive a detailed report of the objectives of the 
investment, profits, losses, etc. He is entitled to set forth strin- 
gent means of proof regarding all these subjects in the loan/ 
“partnership” agreement. Along with these stringent means of 
proof, there is also a clause exempting the borrower/“business 
user” from the requirements of reporting, in exchange for 
payment of a predetermined percentage of the value of the 
loan. 

In practice, the borrower “acquires” from his partner the 
potential profit and the need to provide proofs in exchange 
for payment of a fixed amount or percentage agreed-upon in 
advance. Thus, the “interest” is paid as a waiver fee for the 
loaner’s right to accounting and proof (“compromise fee”), and 
not as an addition to the principal of the loan. In this way, the 
prohibition of interest is circumvented. 
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These hetterei iskah were accepted by all of the later de- 
cisors and there is no one who questions their validity. This is 
the accepted manner of entering into credit agreements where 
the parties observe mitzvot. The use of hetter iskah for bank- 
ing transactions is mentioned in the responsa literature at the 
end of the 19 century (Responsa Maharsham, Pt. 1, no. 20). 
The banking industry in Israel has also adopted this device, 
and in many bank branches the accepted version of the hetter 
iskah is displayed in public. The classic hetter iskah has been 
expanded to include investments that do not realize profits, 
on the basis of the assumption that even consumer credit al- 
lows the borrower to invest time or money in other pursuits 
(Resp. Shoel u-Meishiv, Pt. 1, no. 137; Resp. Maharsham, Pt. 11, 
no. 216). Decisions of Israeli civil courts have likewise recog- 
nized the hetter iskah as part of the contractual framework 
obligating the parties and has analyzed its provisions as part 
of the agreement between them (Motion 5317/86 Bank Miz- 
rahi v. Tishler et al., PSM 48(2) 353). 

The hetter iskah as a valid contractual provision was also 
recognized in a decision of a New York State court (290 NYs 
2D 997, Leibovici v. Rawicki). The positive attitude to the hetter 
iskah and its perception as a vital instrument for the capital 
market, which prevents doors being closed to borrowers, has 
also been recognized in contemporary rabbinical court deci- 
sions (File 17046/44, 16 PDR 74). 


[Ben-Zion Eliash (2™4 ed.)] 
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UTAH, Rocky Mountain state between Nevada and Colorado. 
The proposed State of Deseret, founded by members of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, tps, (Mormons), 
in 1847 and acknowledged as Utah Territory in 1850, became 
a state in 1896. Utah is the rare place on earth where the Jews 
are considered “Gentiles,” in this case non-Mormons. 

While the Mormon flight to the West was one of religious 
liberty, western Jewish migration was spurred by a sense of 
adventure, romance, economics, risk, and personal and reli- 
gious freedom away from the stigma of antisemitism encoun- 
tered in Europe. 

As early as 1826, Jewish trappers traversed the territory. 
In 1854, Jewish daguerreotypist and writer Solomon Nunes 
*Carvalho traveling with Colonel John C. Fremont’s mapmak- 
ing expedition yielded unparalleled images of the young Mor- 
mon community. That same year, Julius and Fannie Brooks 
became Utah's first Jewish family. Many Jewish entrepreneurs 
followed, establishing commercial shops and business ven- 
tures both large and small. 

Believing themselves members of a lost tribe, Mormon 
theology maintains a special affiliation with Judaism, and at 
the same time identifies Jews as “Gentiles,” non-Mormons. 
By the 1860s, increasing numbers of Gentiles in the Territory 
posed a threat to Mormon autonomy. Lps Church leaders ad- 
opted a resolution pledging its members to be self-sustaining 
and to boycott Gentile-owned businesses. 

Bitterness between Gentiles and Mormons reached such 
heights that non-Mormons feared for their livelihood and 
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safety. Rental property stood vacant, merchants forced into 
bankruptcy fled the Territory; others relocated to the railroad 
town of Ogden and the all-Gentile tent city of Corrine. When 
the transcontinental railroad (1869) and subsequent mining 
enterprises precluded all possibilities of Mormon seclusion, 
sanctions were lifted. (By 1930, 100 Jewish-owned businesses 
lined the downtown streets of Salt Lake City.) 

Utah's early Jewish population was comprised of mostly 
middle-class and educated German émigrés (1857-1874) and 
pious Eastern European Jews (1890-1920). 

Early on, people worshipped in their homes. In 1866 on 
property loaned by Brigham Young, the newly-formed He- 
brew Benevolent Society dedicated the first cemetery in the 
Intermountain West. In Salt Lake City, 1881, Reform German 
members incorporated Congregation B'nai Israel. In 1889, 
Russian and Polish Jews held Conservative services in the 
home of Nathan Rosenblatt and in 1904 built Congregation 
Montefiore. The short-lived (1915-1930) but lively Shaarey 
Tzedek offered Orthodox services. In Ogden, Congregation 
Brith Sholem (formed in 1890 and built 1916), remains the 
state’s oldest, continuously operating synagogue. In 1972, the 
two Salt Lake synagogues merged into Congregation Kol Ami. 
In 1990, the Chabad Lubavitch synagogue, Bais Menachem, 
opened its doors; earlier the Chavurah B’Yachad offered Re- 
constructionist programs; and in 1995, Reform Temple Har 
Sholem was founded in Park City. 

In Clarion, 300 immigrant Jewish farmers (1911-1916) 
created a new chapter in western history with the last major 
attempt of Jewish colonization on land in the United States. 
Jews have contributed much to Utah history, including Sen- 
ator Simon Bamberger (1903-1907), who became the first 
Democrat, first non-Mormon, and only Jewish Utah gover- 
nor in 1916; Salt Lake City mayor Louis Marcus (1932-1935); 
Tooele mayor Sol Selvin (1942-1946); Toquerville mayor, Dr. 
David Dolowitz (1980); and in 2005, Patrice Arent, the high- 
est-ranking woman in the Utah legislature, and Representative 
David Litvack. Jews have also been involved in higher educa- 
tion representing major Utah universities, medical schools, 
and colleges. 

In a state of 2,400,000 people, an estimated 4,500 Jews 
reside in Utah (2001), primarily in Salt Lake City, but also in 
Park City and Ogden. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eileen Hallet Stone, A Homeland in the West: 


Utah Jews Remember (2002). 
[Eileen Hallet Stone (2™4 ed.)] 


UTENA (or Utyana; Rus. Utsyany; Heb. and Yid. }X°v1x), 
town in E. Lithuania. One of the earliest Jewish communi- 
ties in Lithuania, Utena had a Jewish cemetery with tomb- 
stones from the 16‘ century. In 1765 there were 565 Jews in 
Utena and the communities under its jurisdiction; in 1847 they 
numbered 1,416, increasing to 2,405 (75% of the total popula- 
tion) in 1897. During the period of Lithuanian independence 
(1918-39) the town developed considerably and its Jewish 
population increased; in 1935 their number was estimated 
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at 5,000 (about 33% of the population). The major source of 
livelihood was trade in flax, skins, and boar bristles. The com- 
munity supported both a *Tarbut and a Yiddish school. The 
Germans arrived on June 25, 1941. On July 14 they removed 
the Jews from the town and during the month of August mur- 
dered most of them in the Rzhech forest. After the war the 
community was not reconstituted. There were about 50 Jews 
in the late 1960s, and no synagogue. In 1963 the Jewish cem- 
etery was completely destroyed and its land earmarked for a 
building project. A monument has been erected for the Jews 
murdered by the Nazis. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yahadut Lita, 3 (1967), 284-5. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


UTICA, commercial and industrial center in the Mohawk 
Valley in central New York State; population (2002) 59,684, 
estimated Jewish population 1,100. Both the city and its Jew- 
ish population have declined from the 1970s; the decline of 
Jews has been proportionately greater. Utica was first settled 
in 1786. The first Jew to make it his home was probably Abra- 
ham Cohen, who brought his family there in 1847 from Po- 
land, the homeland of nearly all of Utica’s early Jewish settlers. 
In 1848 the first synagogue, Beth Israel, was established with 
20 families and by 1871 there were at least 225 Jewish family 
heads. Waves of Russian and Polish immigrants in the years 
after 1870 increased the number of Jews to 2,517 by 1920. Most 
of the early Jewish settlers were peddlers, while many of the 
post-1870 immigrants started out as manual workers. The ped- 
dlers generally went into wholesaling or branched out into 
new enterprises, and after 1915 Jews began to enter the profes- 
sions. Not many Utican Jews became wealthy, but among those 
who did, several attained national prominence, such as Miles 
Rosenberg, president of the Miles Shoe Store chain, and David 
Bernstein, vice president of the Loew’s theater concern. From 
the 1930s on, Jews began to take an increasingly active interest 
in local civic organizations. Between 1904 and 1958, 22 Jews 
held political office, including state judge H. Myron Lewis. 
Utica’s Jews have generally followed traditional Juda- 
ism. Congregation House of Jacob, founded in 1870, brought 
to Utica its first ordained rabbi, Moses Reichler, in 1897. An 
attempt to establish a Reform temple in 1903 ended in fail- 
ure but in 1919 Temple Beth El, a Conservative synagogue, 
was founded with Rabbi Reuben Kaufman as its head. Dur- 
ing the first quarter of the 20" century Jews served their so- 
cial needs through fraternal lodges, a YmHaA and ywHa and 
a Workmen's Circle (1892). Local chapters of several organi- 
zations such as Hadassah (1917) and the Zionist Organiza- 
tion of America (1938) were formed and Jews contributed to 
World War I relief funds, the United Jewish Appeal and other 
charities. Through the initiative of Rabbi S. Joshua Kohn of 
Temple Beth El a Jewish Community Council was organized 
in 1933 to supervise and unify the many functions of the Jew- 
ish community. A Jewish Community Center was founded 
in 1955 and after 1949 the community’s affairs were recorded 
in the Jewish Community News. In the early 21% century the 
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community still supported three synagogues Temple Beth 
El, Temple Emanu-El (Reform), and Congregation Zvi Jacob 
which is Orthodox. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.J. Kohn, Jewish Community, of Utica, 
1847-1948 (1959). 


UTITZ, EMIL (1883-1956), philosopher. Born in Prague, 
Utitz was professor at Halle and Prague. From 1942 to 1945 
he was interned in the German concentration camp at There- 
sienstadt. His principal fields of interest were (1) aesthetics, 
in which he used a phenomenological analysis to assert the 
autonomy of art: art and aesthetics are related but not iden- 
tical, the latter being a branch of the philosophy of culture; 
(2) characterology, i-e., the scientific study of the drives of 
the human personality in its manifold manifestations. Utitz 
edited the Jahrbuch fuer Charakterologie (6 vols.); and (3) the 
philosophy of man and the philosophy of culture: culture is 
explained as man’s attempt to overcome his finite limitations, 
hence its universality. 

Utitz sought to expound the problem of time; he also 
wrote on the psychology of the concentration camp at There- 
sienstadt and on “Germany between yesterday and tomor- 
row. As a young man Utitz dissociated himself from the Jew- 
ish community, but the influence of Nazism brought about 
his return. 

His principal works are Grundlegung der allgemeinen 
Kunstwissenschaft (2 vols., 1914-20); Der Kuenstler (1925); Ge- 
schichte der Aesthetik (1932); Psychologie der Simulation (1918); 
Charakterologie (1925); Kultur der Gegenwart (1922); Ueber- 
windung des Expressionismus (1927); Mensch und Kultur (1933); 
Sendung der Philosophie in unserer Zeit (1935); “Erinnerungen 
an FE. Brentano’, in: Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift der Universi- 
taet Halle (4 no. 1, 1954); and Egon Erwin Kisch, der klassische 
Journalist (1956). As a young man Utitz published (c. 1904) a 
book of poems under the pseudonym Ernst Limé. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Zemah, Al ha-Yafeh (1939), 242-64; Berg- 
man, in: Hogim u-Maaminim (1959), 211-23. 


[Samuel Hugo Bergman] 


UTKIN, JOSEPH PAVLOVICH (1903-1944), Soviet Russian 
poet. Born in Manchuria, Utkin was the son of an employee of 
the Russian-owned Chinese Eastern Railroad and was raised 
in Irkutsk, far from the main centers of Jewish life. Neverthe- 
less, he succeeded in learning enough about Jewish customs 
and traditions, and acquired a sufficient knowledge of Yiddish, 
to produce the most important long Russian poem on a Jew- 
ish theme yet to appear in Soviet literature. His adolescence 
was far from idyllic. In a poem sarcastically titled “My Beloved 
Childhood” (Miloye detstvo, 1933), he recalled his bossy aunt 
who wanted him to devote himself “to God and commerce?” 
Utkin’s rebellion led him to the fringes of the underworld and 
eventually prompted him to join Siberia’s Bolshevik guerril- 
las. His first poems were militant exhortations to greater ef- 
forts for a Communist victory. Utkin’s most famous poem, 
highly praised by such writers as Maxim *Gorki and Vladimir 
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Mayakovski, was written in his early twenties. It was Povest o 
ryzhem Motele (“The Tale of Motele the Redhead,” 1925). This 
was unique in its use of a mixture of Russian and Yiddish. The 
poems hero, a humble tailor from Kishiney, is a typical shtetl- 
dweller. The proletarian Motele shaves off his side curls and 
sheds his kaftan to become a commissar, but the reactionary 
Rabbi Isaiah pines after the good old days. Most of Kishinev’s 
Jews, however, are simply confused, and complain in the syna- 
gogue about food shortages. They forget that the fleshpots of 
Egypt were paid for with suffering and humiliation, and that 
the bread of affliction is also the symbol of freedom and of 
future happiness. “The Tale of Motele the Redhead,’ an origi- 
nal and striking poem. is now also a wistful monument to the 
great expectations awakened among pauperized Russian Jews 
by the Bolshevik Revolution. 

Despite Utkin’s unquestionable allegiance to the Soviet 
cause, orthodox Soviet critics began in the late 1920s to attack 
him for what they considered the dangerously individualistic 
lyrical and sentimental character of his verse. He was urged to 
mend his ways and to write about themes such as industrial- 
ization and the collectivization of agriculture. After resisting 
these pressures for some years, he finally gave in and prom- 
ised to reform. He was never, however, entirely accepted as a 
Stalinist poet in good standing and continued to be hounded 
by the critics until the outbreak of the Nazi-Soviet war in the 
summer of 1941. His book Ya videl sam (“I Saw, 1942) de- 
scribed the German invasion of the U.S.S.R. Utkin’s first war 
poem was written the day after hostilities began, and he con- 
tinued to write patriotic verse for army newspapers until the 
end of his life. Severely wounded in action, he dictated his 
poems in an army hospital, and though an invalid, returned 
to active duty. He died in a plane crash a few months before 
the end of the war. 

There is reason to believe that Utkin wrote poems in- 
spired by the Holocaust that were never published. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.A. Saakyants, losif Utkin, ocherk zhizni i 
tvorchestva (1969), incl. bibl.: A.Z. Lezhnev, Sovremenniki. literaturno- 
kriticheskiye ocherki (1927), 95-118; V.G. Veshnev, Vzvolnovannaya 


poeziya (1928), 27-43. 
[Maurice Friedberg] 


°UVAROV, SERGEY SEMYONOVICH (1786-1855), min- 
ister of education in Russia (1833-49), and president of the 
Academy of Sciences. In 1846 he was granted the title of count. 
Uvarov originated the political slogan Pravoslaviye, Samoder- 
zhaviye, Narodnost (“Orthodoxy [i.e., of the Eastern Church], 
Autocracy, Nationhood”), a slogan which was accepted by 
the Russian “Slavophiles,” who adopted it as the catchword 
of their program. As the minister of education, along with 
his other duties, Uvarov concerned himself with Jewish edu- 
cation, considering it part of the Jewish problem in general. 
In a memorandum to Czar *Nicholas 1, he noted that many 
governments who had tried for generations to solve the Jew- 
ish problem through persecution and coercion had finally 
abandoned these methods for an approach based on wield- 
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°BADE, WILLIAM FREDERIC (1871-1936), biblical archae- 
ologist. Born in Carver, Minnesota, Badé taught Old Testa- 
ment literature at Moravian Theological Seminary, Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania, from 1898 to 1902; from 1902 to 1936 he was 
professor of Old Testament literature and Semitic languages 
at the Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, California. He ex- 
cavated Tell al-Nasba (Mizpah?), north of Jerusalem, in five 
campaigns between 1926 and 1935, clearing the mound almost 
completely. Badé published Old Testament in the Light of To- 
day (1915), A Manual of Excavations in the Near East (1934), 
and Excavations at Tell al-Nasba, 1926 and 1927: A Prelimi- 
nary Report (1928). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Albright, in: BASOR, 62 (1936), 4-5; idem, 


in: JAOS, 52 (1932), 52-53. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


BADEN, part of the Land of Baden-Wuerttemberg, Ger- 
many. The former grand duchy was created in 1806 from parts 
of various territories (including the Palatinate), where until 
then the Jews had formed no united community or shared a 
common history. The earliest records of the presence of Jews 
in these territories relate to Gruensfeld (1218), Ueberlingen 
(1226), *Freiburg (c. 1230), Lauda and *Tauberbischofsheim 
(1235), *Constance (1241), and Sinsheim (early 13" century). 
The Jews had been expelled from several of these areas at vari- 
ous times: the Palatinate in 1391, the margravate of Baden in 
1470, Austrian Breisgau in 1573, and the diocese of Basle in 
1581. Until 1806 the history of the Jews in the margravate of 
Baden, which subsequently formed the nucleus of the state of 
Baden, may be summarized briefly. After the *Black Death, 
1348-49, few Jews lived there but even these were expelled 
in 1470, as a result of the blood libel of *Endingen (South 
Baden). Jews were allowed to return to Baden at the begin- 
ning of the 16 century. In 1535 the margravate of Baden was 
divided into Baden-Baden and Baden-Durlach, to be united 
again in 1771. The Jews were expelled from Baden-Baden in 
1614, but readmitted during the Thirty Years’ War (1618-48). 
According to the first legislation concerning the status of the 
Jews in Baden-Baden in 1714, the territorial organization of 
the Jewry was headed by two lay officers (Schultheisse) and a 
rabbi. In Baden-Durlach Jews were first tolerated officially in 
1537, but were expelled during the Thirty Years’ War and read- 
mitted in 1666. The Jewish population numbered 24 families 
in 1709, increasing to 160 families by 1738. 

After the grand duchy of Baden was created, the posi- 
tion of its Schutzjuden (“protected Jews”) improved. In the first 
constitutional edict of May 14, 1807, Judaism was recognized 
as a tolerated religion; a year later, the sixth edict afforded 
the Jews irrevocable civil rights and abolished the marriage 
restrictions imposed on them (see *Familiants’ Laws). Local 
civil rights, however, remained severely restricted. The ninth 
edict (the so-called “Judenedikt” of Jan. 13, 1809) granted the 
Jews an officially recognized state organization, required them 
to adopt permanent family names, and determined their as 
yet very curtailed civil status. The constitution of 1818 im- 
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plicitly confirmed the civil rights granted to the Jews by the 
edicts but denied them equal political rights. The struggle 
for emancipation focused on local civil rights and met with 
fierce and sometimes violent resistance in many villages and 
towns. Baden’s liberal movement failed to endorse the idea 
of Jewish emancipation, most of its leading figures echoing 
public sentiment on the matter instead. Anti-Jewish outrages, 
often connected with the issue of emancipation, occurred in 
Baden in 1819 (*Hep-Hep), 1830, 1848, and 1862. Severe and 
widespread anti-Jewish rioting accompanied the revolution of 
1848, especially in Northern Baden, and as a consequence the 
Diet pulled back from granting full emancipation to the Jews 
once more. In 1862 local civil rights were eventually granted, 
and the last of Baden’s cities to exclude Jews (Baden-Baden, 
Freiburg, Constance, and Offenburg), allowed them to settle 
there. Nevertheless, animosity toward the Jews continued to 
be expressed in Baden, where Adolph *Stoecker’s antisemitic 
Christian Social Party found numbers of adherents. After 
the Baden Army Corps was incorporated into the Prussian 
army, no Jew was promoted to the position of reserve officer 
or medical officer. Professorships too were granted almost ex- 
clusively to baptized Jews. 

In 1868 Grand Duke Frederick 1 appointed the Durlach 
lawyer, Moritz *Ellstaetter, his minister of finance, making 
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ing influence by reason. He concluded that it was incumbent 
upon the Russian government to adopt the latter method, 
and stated that nations could not be exterminated, especially 
a nation which during its modern history “stood at Mount 
Golgotha.” The Jews were to be “reformed” and through edu- 
cation brought closer to the general population. In order to 
achieve this, Uvarov proposed the establishment of a network 
of Jewish government schools at various levels, in the *Pale 
of Settlement, to be maintained by the special taxes paid by 
the Jews. In 1841 he invited Max *Lilienthal to act as adviser 
and director of the program. Uvarov and Lilienthal planned 
to invite 200 teachers from abroad to assist them in their en- 
deavors and also called upon Jewish scholars and intellectuals 
abroad (including I.M. *Jost, L. *Philippson, A. *Geiger, I.N. 
*Mannheimer, S.D. *Luzzatto, and others) to come to Rus- 
sia to participate in the fulfillment of the program. In 1842 
a “Committee of Rabbis” (or “Committee for the Education 
of the Jews”) was convened in order to give an official cachet 
to the project; its members were R. Mendel *Schneersohn of 
Lubavich, R. Isaac b. Hayyim *Volozhiner, Y.Y. Halperin, a 
banker of Berdichev, and Bezalel *Stern, the director of the 
Jewish school in Odessa. 

In 1844 the bill providing for the establishment of Jewish 
government schools was ratified. With certain amendments 
which were made during the 1870s, it remained in force un- 
til the end of the czarist regime. Uvarov considered that the 
Talmud was the source of all evil, and a corrupting influence 
on the Jews, and he attempted to minimize this by reducing 
the hours given to its instruction. He did not entirely prohibit 
the study of the Talmud so as not to turn the Jews against his 
educational endeavors. Uvarov sought to gain the sympathy 
of Moses *Montefiore and I.A. *Cremieux, and although he 
invited them to attend the above conference they did not do 
so. In 1846 Montefiore visited Russia and met Uvarov. Uvarov 
was anxious to prove to Montefiore that he intended only to 
promote the welfare of the Jews and he complained to Monte- 
fiore about the religious fanaticism and ignorance of the Jews 
of Russia. Uvarov’s attitude toward contemporary Hebrew lit- 
erature was, however, favorable, and the maskilim in Russia 
welcomed his program. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dubnow, Hist Russ, index; Klausner, Sifrut, 
2-4 (1952-537), Russian index in each volume; M.G. Morgulis, Voprosy 
yevreyskoy zhizni (1889); P.S. Marek, Ocherki po istorii prosveshcheniya 


yevreyev v Rosii (1909). 
[Baruch Shohetman] 


UVILLER, HARRY (1897-1973), U.S. trade union leader. 
Born in Brooklyn, Uviller joined the women's garment indus- 
try in 1915 as part-time bookkeeper and salesman in the coat 
trade, at the same time attending the evening division of the 
New York University School of Law, but after graduation he 
chose to remain in the garment industry. He organized the 
coat contractors and became general manager of the Ameri- 
can Coat and Suit Manufacturers Association. In 1936, with 
the support of Mayor Fiorello H. La *Guardia and the Inter- 
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national Ladies Garment Workers Union, Uviller became 
impartial chairman of the industry; concurrently, he held the 
post of chairman of the New York State Mediation Board from 
1955 to 1958. Under his leadership, there was no market-wide 
strike in the industry from 1936 to 1958. In the garment strike 
in the latter year, Uviller and Senator Herbert H. *Lehman 
acted as mediators. As chairman of the New York State Me- 
diation Board, Uviller mediated hundreds of labor disputes, 
earning a reputation for integrity and fairness with both labor 
and management. In 1961 the Harry Uviller Chair in Econom- 
ics was established in his honor at Brandeis University, and in 
the same year he served as chairman of the Greater New York 
Histadrut Council. 


UZ (Heb. 71). The identification of the land of Uz, Job's home, 
is rendered difficult by the fact that two distinct locations are 
called Uz in the Bible. In Genesis 10:23; 22:21; and 1 Chronicles 
1:17 Uz is clearly associated with Aram. However, in Genesis 
36:28 and 1 Chronicles 1:42 it is, though less clearly, associated 
with Edom, and in Lamentations 4:21, “the land of Uz” seems 
to be a designation for an extensive region of which Edom is 
a part, or else a generic designation of Edom. S.R. Driver and 
G.B. Gray solve this contradiction by suggesting that Uz is the 
name of widely scattered Arab tribes, but in Job it refers to 
Aram. N.H. Tur-Sinai suggests that Job (and perhaps a tribe 
called Uz) once lived in Edom and then moved to Aram, and 
all other occurrences in the Bible placing Uz in Edom derive 
from this tradition. P. Dhorme, on the basis of clear associa- 
tion between the names of Job’s friends and southern locali- 
ties, placed Uz in Edom. M.H. Pope concludes that, “It seems 
impossible to reconcile the conflicting evidences and opinions 
as to the exact location of Uz.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.R. Driver and G.B. Gray, A Critical and Ex- 
egetical Commentary on the Book of Job (cc 1921), 2ff.; P. Dhorme, 
Le Livre De Job (1926); N.H. Tur-Sinai, The Book of Job (1957); M.H. 


Pope, Job (1965), 3ff. 
[Daniel Boyarin] 


UZAL (Heb. 7138), a geographic designation in the Bible, ap- 
pearing in two different and seemingly unrelated contexts. 

(1) In the Table of Nations, Uzal is a descendant of Shem 
and son of Joktan (Gen. 10:27; 1 Chron. 1:21), and probably re- 
fers to San‘a, the capital of Yemen, since the family of Joktan 
represents the inhabitants of Southern Arabia and Azal is the 
pre-Islamic name of San‘a. 

(2) The Uzal mentioned in Ezekiel 27:19 was, apparently, 
one of the places which traded with Tyre, Although the mean- 
ing of the text is uncertain, in the light of the Septuagint read- 
ing of yayin (7, “wine”) instead of *Javan (71), it seems to be 
dealing with a wine-producing region comparable to that of 
Helbon (near Damascus), mentioned in the preceding verse. 
Now, wine from Izalla is compared to wine from Helbon in 
a lexical text from Nineveh. Accordingly, the Uzal of Ezekiel 
27:19 is probably to be identified with the Izalla of cuneiform 
sources, which was located near the Upper Tigris (Izalla 
Mountain of Byzantine historians). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Strothmann, in: EL, 4 (1934), 154; J. Lewy, 
in: Orientalia, 21 (1952), 1-12; A. Millard, in: Jss, 7 (1962), 201-3. 


[Irene Grumach] 


UZAN, family of North African origin. soLOMON (d. 1812) 
was dayyan in the town of Sousse, *Tunisia. His family settled 
in Tunis, where many of its members became distinguished 
lawyers and physicians. In 1886 MICHAEL (d. 1889) was ap- 
pointed head of Tunisian Jewry and given the title of ca‘id. His 
grandson, also named MICHAEL (1881-2), was a chemist and 
agronomist as well as a diplomat and a philanthropist. vicTor 
(1863-2), scholar and linguist, translated the poetry of several 
French poets into Hebrew. In 1885, together with M. Castro, 
he established a press in Tunis which published literary works 
in Judeo-Arabic. His recommendations on the personal sta- 
tus and the matrimonial law of the Jews were accepted by the 
courts of appeal of France and Tunisia. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Lambert, Choses et gens de Tunisie (1912), 


417; Livre d’Or de Tunisie (1932), 182-3. 
[David Corcos] 


UZAN, AHARON (1924- ), Israeli politician. Uzan was 
born in *Tunisia and immigrated to Israel in 1948. Although 
a goldsmith by profession, he became a farmer and building 
worker in moshav Gilat in the Negev, where he remained. He 
was manager of the Negev Purchasing Organization (1957-65), 
secretary of Tenu’at ha-Moshavim (the moshav movement), 
and president of the Negev Economic Club. He became rec- 
ognized as Israel’s expert on the future of the Negev. 

He was elected a member of the Sixth Knesset in 1965 as 
a representative of the Labor Alignment and served as deputy 
minister of agriculture from 1965 to 1969. He was appointed 
minister of communications in the government of Golda Meir 
in March 1974 and minister of agriculture in June of the same 
year, remaining in that office until the elections of May 1977. 
He was the first cabinet minister to be appointed from the 
members of the mass immigration from North Africa after 
the establishment of the State. 

In the 1981 Knesset elections he joined with Aharon Abu- 
hazeira in forming Tami and served in the Knesset as one of 
its representatives. He also served as deputy minister of ab- 
sorption and subsequently as welfare minister and absorp- 
tion minister. 


UZBEKISTAN, one of the independent cis republics from 
1990, formerly a U.S.S.R. republic in Soviet Central Asia. 

The Jews in Uzbekistan were affiliated with two commu- 
nities: (1) the ancient one, the Jews of *Bukhara, who speak 
a Tajik-Jewish dialect; (2) the new one, of Eastern European 
origin. 

According to their tradition, the Bukharan Jews emi- 
grated from *Persia at the time of the persecutions of King 
Peroz (458-485), while some consider themselves descen- 
dants of the exiles of Samaria, on the assumption that “Habor” 
(11 Kings 17:6) is Bukhara. Anthropological examinations un- 
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dertaken by L.V. Usbanin in 1926-29 proved that they origi- 
nated in the Middle East, although there is no information 
on their exact non-Jewish origin. Precise information on the 
spiritual works of the Jews of Uzbekistan is, however, avail- 
able only from the 14 century onward. 

Jews of Uzbekistan emigrated to Khazaria and *China 
because of their location at the crossroads of the caravans 
that traveled there. The principal traffic between the Muslim 
world and Itil (*Atil), the capital of Khazaria, passed through 
northern Uzbekistan, and the information on “many Jews who 
came to the king of the Khazars from the towns of the Mus- 
lims” (the author al-Mas‘tdi, of the tenth century) and the 
Jews who came “from Khurasan and strengthened the hands 
of the inhabitants of the country” (the anonymous “Cam- 
bridge Document”) refers essentially to the Jews of Uzbeki- 
stan, which was considered an annexed territory of Iranian 
Eastern Khurasan. 

There is a tradition concerning another wave of Jewish 
emigration from *Iran to Uzbekistan as a result of the Mon- 
golian conquests of the 13 century, and the surnames of the 
Jews of Uzbekistan show that even during subsequent periods 
emigrants from Iranian-speaking communities of the west 
and the south were integrated among them. In modern times, 
however, the fanatical Muslim domination severely prejudiced 
the growth and economic development of the community. The 
Russian conquest of the 19 century came as a blessing, espe- 
cially in those regions subjected to direct Russian rule, where 
the local Jews were granted complete judicial equality with the 
native Muslims and enjoyed rights which the Russian govern- 
ment withheld from the Jews of Eastern Europe (such as the 
freedom to acquire real estate). A migration from Bukhara to 
*Tashkent continued through several generations. The eco- 
nomic progress of these Jews was also reflected in their consid- 
erable contribution to the Jewish settlement of Erez Israel. The 
Soviet regime, which liquidated private commerce, brought 
about the transfer of the more than 200,000 local Jews into 
administrative positions, industry and agriculture. 

The Soviet regime did not bring about any considerable 
emigration of East European Jews to Uzbekistan because of 
linguistic difficulties and the warring gangs of Muslim insur- 
gents (Basmachi) of the 1920s and 1930s. World War 11, how- 
ever, suddenly converted Uzbekistan into an important Jewish 
center. The Jews of the western and central European U.S.S.R. 
found refuge there, and Tashkent accommodated some of the 
Jewish institutions of Moscow. Many Jews who had been de- 
ported by the Soviet regime between 1939 and 1941 from the 
annexed eastern parts of Poland and the Baltic states to labor 
camps or exile in Siberia because of “bourgeois” class origin 
or political affiliations (Zionist or socialist) also migrated to 
Uzbekistan upon their release from the camps or places of 
exile. Some succeeded in continuing on to Palestine through 
*Persia, either as Polish soldiers in General Anders’ army or 
as orphaned children (the so-called “Teheran children”). With 
the retreat of the German army from Eastern Europe, many of 
the refugees and evacuees returned to their places of origin, 
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but a considerable number of East European Ashkenazi Jews 
settled in Uzbekistan and became integrated into administra- 
tion, industry and education there. A certain rapprochement 
between them and the local Jews resulted from the propaga- 
tion of the Russian language within both communities and the 
feeling of the common Jewish fate, which was emphasized by 
the events of the war. The census of 1959 registered 94,344 Jews 
(1.2 percent of the total population) in Uzbekistan; 50,445 of 
them lived in the capital of the republic, Tashkent. Only 19,266 
of them declared Tajik to be their native language; about 27,560 
Yiddish; and the remainder Russian. The 1970 Soviet census 
showed 103,000 Jews in Uzbekistan. 

[Abraham N. Poliak] 


In Independent Uzbekistan 

In 1979 Uzbekistan had 99,900 Jews and in 1989 94,900, in- 
cluding 51,400 in Tashkent. A large proportion of Jews in the 
republic were Central Asian (Bukharan) Jews who mainly 
lived in Samarkand, Tashkent, and Bukhara and spoke the 
Jewish dialect of Tajik. They preserved their identity more 
than the local Ashkenazi Jews. 

Emigration in 1989 was recorded at 4,358 Jews (with 
2,379 from Tashkent, 218 from Fergana province, and 772 
from Samarkand province). Emigration to Israel in 1990 to- 
taled 20,192, with 9,786 from Tashkent. Emigration rose from 
Fergana province and Andizhan in the wake of the violent 
ethnic conflicts there. After the pogrom against Jews and 
Armenians in Andizhan in May 1990, emigration from that 
province jumped to 2,202. In 1991, 13,515 Jews went from Uz- 
bekistan to Israel, including 7,179 from Tashkent and 1,220 
from Andizhan. In 1992, 5,533 immigrants to Israel from this 
country constituted 9.1 percent of the entire immigration 
wave from the former U.S.S.R., and in 1993, Uzbekistan, with 
its 8,471 emigrants to Israel, contributed 14.0% to the whole 
“Soviet” aliyah of that year. At the end of the process of emi- 
gration during the 1990s around 5,500 Jews remained in Uz- 
bekistan, mostly in Tashkent. Tashkent had a Jewish culture 
center. The monthly newspaper Shofar in Russian and Tajik 
began appearing in Samarkand in 1992. Two Jews were elected 
to the Supreme Soviet of the republic in 1990. 

An air route from Tashkent to Israel via Varna was in- 
augurated in June 1991. The Jewish Agency has been operat- 
ing openly since January 1992. Diplomatic relations were es- 
tablished between Uzbekistan, independent since 1991, and 
Israel in 1992. 

[Michael Beizer] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Loewenthal, The Jews of Bukhara (1961); 
Z.L. Amitin-Shapiro, Ocherk pravovogo byta sredneaziatskikh yevreyev 
(1931); idem, Ocherki sotsialisticheskogo stroitelstva sredi sredneazi- 
atskikh yevreyev (1933); U. Schmelz and S. DellaPergola, in: ajyB 
(1995), 478; Supplement to the Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, 2 (1995); 
Mezhdunarodnaia Evreiskaia Gazeta (MEG), 1993-94. 


UZHGOROD (Czech Uzhorod; Hung. Ungvar), city in 
Transcarpathian district, Ukraine; part of Austro-Hungary un- 
til 1920, when it passed to Czechoslovakia; between 1938 and 
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1945 in Hungary; 1945-1991, in the Soviet Union. The Jewish 
community of Uzhgorod, probably dating from the 16" cen- 
tury, developed at the end of the 18 century (after the par- 
tition of Poland) and expanded further in the second half of 
the 19" century. Some of the outstanding rabbis of Hungary 
served in Uzhgorod, notably R. Meir *Eisenstadter (MaHa- 
RaM Esh; officiated until 1852) who had great spiritual influ- 
ence on Uzhgorod and Hungarian Jewry in general; and Sol- 
omon *Ganzfried, author of the Kizzur Shulhan Arukh, who 
served as dayyan in 1866. In 1864 Karl Jaeger established a 
Hebrew printing press with types bought in Vienna. The first 
book printed was M. Eisenstadter’s responsa Imrei Esh (part 
2). Printing continued until 1878. In 1926 another press was 
set up by MLS. Gelles and continued to be active until World 
War 11. About 70 items were printed in Uzhgorod. In 1868 
the community split to found a separate *Neolog community, 
whose first rabbi was M. *Klein, translator of Maimonides’ 
Guide of the Perplexed into Hungarian. Subsequently the Ne- 
ologists joined the status *quo trend, whereupon many joined 
the mother community. 

Uzhgorod was a stronghold of the Orthodox as well as 
of Hasidism. From 1890 a Jewish elementary school, whose 
language of instruction was first Hungarian and later Czech, 
functioned there. Subsequently Hebrew schools were estab- 
lished. The community also maintained a talmud torah school 
and a yeshivah. In 1904 a central synagogue was established in 
a magnificent building. There was also a Jewish hospital and 
home for the aged. Between the two world wars Uzhgorod 
became a center of intense Jewish national and Zionist (Re- 
visionist) activities. In 1930 the community numbered 7,357, 
about one-third of the total population. Following the Munich 
pact (1938), Uzhgorod was annexed by Hungary, which imme- 
diately implemented anti-Jewish legislation. In the winter of 
1939/40, all Jews of Polish citizenship or Czech citizens origi- 
nally from Poland were expelled to Poland, and many died 
under the severe conditions. The young were conscripted into 
forced labor and sent to the Russian front, never to return. On 
Passover (April 21-23) 1944, all the Jews of Uzhgorod and the 
surroundings (25,000 persons) were concentrated in a ghetto 
located outside the city (in a brick factory and a lumber yard), 
and three weeks later all were deported to *Auschwitz. 

Following the war several hundred survivors returned to 
city, most of whom later went to Czechoslovakia. 

By 2005, the Jewish community had a synagogue, a Jew- 
ish community center, a Jewish day school, and a magazine 
entitled Gut Shabbos, which covers Jewish activities in the re- 
gion of the Carpathian Mountains. The Uzhgorod Jewish com- 
munity oversees the nearby Jewish communities of Munkatch, 
Chust, Vinogradova, and Rachov. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: EG, 7 (1959); Y. Spiegel, in: Arim ve-Im- 
mahot be-Yisrael, 4 (1950), 5-54; A. Solel, in: Jews of Czechoslova- 
kia (1968), 125-52. PRINTING: PJ. Kohn, in: Ks, 24 (1947/48), 276 ff; 
N. Ben-Menahem, ibid., 25 (1948/49), 231f.; H. Lieberman, ibid., 27 
(1950/51), 115f. 

[Encyclopaedia Hebraica / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 
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UZIEL (Uzziel), family of prominent Spanish exiles whose 
members were to be found in Salonika, Safed, Italy, and Fez. 
JOSEPH UZIEL BEN ABRAHAM (d.c. 1520) arrived in Fez im- 
mediately after the Expulsion. He was a disciple of R. Samuel 
Valenci and had many disciples in Spain. In a dispute over rit- 
ual with the old settlers in Fez, he supported the opinion of his 
disciple R. Hayyim *Gagin. JUDAH UZIEL (d. c. 1542), a lead- 
ing hakham of his time, took an active part in the aforemen- 
tioned controversy, together with his colleague Nahman ibn 
Sunbal. He signed decisions and takkanot between 1526 and 
1542 and wrote commentaries on the Bible. Abraham *Gavi- 
son (in Omer ha-Shikhhah) and R. Vidal ha-Sarfati (in Zuf 
Devash) quote some of his commentaries, sermons, prayers, 
and piyyutim. R. ABRAHAM UZIEL (d. c. 1570) was a poet and 
pietist. His disciples included R. Vidal ha-Sarfati. A signatory 
to the takkanot of 1545, he engaged in halakhic discussions 
with Algerian hakhamim and is mentioned with esteem in the 
responsa of R. Solomon Duran (Tashbez, pt. 4 (1959), ch. 41). 
He exchanged poems with the abovementioned R. Abraham 
Gavison. His son was Isaac *Uziel. 

R. JUDAH UZIEL BEN SAMUEL (grandson of Judah; 
d. c. 1600) signed decisions and takkanot between 1584 and 
1591. He wrote Beit ha-Uczieli (“House of Uziel? Venice, 1604), 
commentaries on the Bible and on Rashi’s commentary to 
the Torah. He left two sons, R. SOLOMON (c. 1550-1610) and 
R. JOSEPH (Cc. 1555-1625), both of whom were rabbis in Fez. 
R. HAYYIM UZIEL (c. 1575-1646), who was possibly his third 
son, was a rabbi and dayyan in Fez. He signed decisions in 
1626 and 1645. His synagogue was destroyed during the uproar 
caused in Fez by the chief of the Muslim brotherhood at Dila, 
in 1646. He died a few days later. R. JUDAH UZIEL (1620-1689), 
the son of R. Joseph, was rabbi and dayyan in Fez. A mem- 
ber of R. Saadiah ibn Dannan’s bet din, he became the chief 
rabbi of Fez after the former’s death in 1680. He was versed 
in Torah and in Kabbalah, and propagated Torah learning 
among the masses. R. Jacob b. Zur was his son-in-law. A num- 
ber of his decisions were published in the works of Moroccan 
hakhamim. R. DAVID UZIEL BEN R. HAYYIM (c. 1626-1700) 
was rabbi in Fez and scribe of the bet din. He served under 
R. Judah Uziel (his uncle?) and R. Menahem Serero. His rela- 
tive, R. Jacob b. Zur, said of him: “the great scribe of Israel ... 
my teachers always relied on the traditions which he handed 
down from the earliest hakhamim in matters concerning tak- 
kanot and customs.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.M. Toledano, Ner ha-Maarav (1911), s.v.; J. 
Ben-Naim, Malkhei Rabbanan (1931), s.v.; Hirschberg, Afrikah, index; 
G. Vajda, Un recueil de textes historiques judéo-marocains (1951), 46. 


[Haim Bentov] 


UZIEL, BARUCH (1900-1977), educator, lawyer, folklorist, 
and politician. Born and educated in Salonika, Uziel helped 
to found the youth organization “Mahzikei Ivrit” whose goal 
was to spread the Hebrew language in the spirit of the *Has- 
kalah. In his home, he published the first Hebrew newspaper 
in Salonika, Ha-Tehiyyah. Sent to Palestine in 1913 to study 
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teaching, he was caught there by World War 1 and as a Greek 
citizen was exiled in 1917 to Syria by the Turkish authorities. 
After the British conquered Palestine, he returned to continue 
his studies and remained in the country. He was among the 
organizers of the Sephardi faction in the *Va'ad Le'ummi. He 
taught in various places and also graduated in law and became 
involved in politics. 

Uziel always maintained a close connection with Salonika 
and in the 1920s, helped the aliyah of Salonikan fishermen to 
Acre and later organized the immigration of Salonikan steve- 
dores to Haifa port. He also helped to lay the foundations for 
research into Sephardi folklore, in particular from Salonika. 
He wrote stories about Judeo-Spanish life in Salonika, eventu- 
ally published in Be-shaarei Saloniki, Novelot (1973). 

He initiated the founding of the “Haifa-Saloniki” com- 
mittee, which eventually received the name Vaadat ha-Yam 
(“the sea committee”). This committee together with the 
Va'ad le-ma’an Haifa (“the committee for Haifa”) organized 
and brought 300 Jewish Salonikan seamen and their fami- 
lies to Haifa. As secretary of Va'ad ha-Yam he coordinated 
their immigration and absorption and served as a liaison be- 
tween the committee and the relevant bodies in Greece and 
Erez Israel. 

In 1931 he was elected a member of the executive of 
Maccabi in Palestine and was in charge of the department of 
culture and propaganda. He served as president of the Asso- 
ciation of Greek Immigrants and after World War 11 went to 
Greece in order to release property confiscated by the Nazis 
in the Holocaust. 

In 1959 he wrote Berit ha-Periferiyyah-Hazaah le-Medini- 
yyut Yisraelit proposing non-Arabic people of the Middle East 
ally with Israel to curb Arab imperialism. 

Active in the General Zionist party, he was elected to the 
Fifth Knesset in 1961 and was head of the Knesset Education 
Committee. He was re-elected to the Sixth Knesset. 

Uziel was the chief editor of Guinzah Saloniki (1961) and 
edited the Salonika commemorative memorial book Saloniki 


Ir va-Em be-Yisrael (1967). 
[Yitzhak Kerem] 


UZIEL, ISAAC BEN ABRAHAM (d. 1622), rabbi and poet. 
Isaac was the son of Abraham Uziel, a rabbi of Fez where Isaac 
was born. In consequence of the famine in Morocco during 
1604-05, he left Fez and settled in Oran, Algeria, where he 
served as rabbi. From there he went in 1606 to Amsterdam 
where he became a teacher in the community’s bet ha-midrash 
and also engaged in business. In 1610 when Judah Vega, the 
first rabbi of the Neveh Shalom congregation, retired, Isaac 
was invited to succeed him. He was a very strong personal- 
ity, and in his sermons inveighed against those who were lax 
in their observance and against the Marranos who had not 
completely abandoned Christian views. As a result many of 
the Marranos left his community and in 1618 established a 
separate congregation. Among his pupils were *Manasseh Ben 
Israel and Isaac Athias. 
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UZZA AND AZAEL 


He wrote a large number of poems which have real lit- 
erary value, but only a few were published, some of them in 
the festival prayer books of North Africa. Uziel also studied 
grammar, writing Maaneh Lashon (Amsterdam, 1627) on 
this subject. He translated from Spanish into Hebrew leg- 
ends and fables of Indian origin well known throughout the 
world that were called in Latin Historia Septem Sapientium 
and in Hebrew Mishlei Erasto. These were first published in 
serial form by Abraham *Elmaleh in the periodical, Mizrah 
u-Maarav. Uziel appears to have been one of the Amsterdam 
rabbis who excommunicated Uriel da *Costa. As a result of 
his conservative extremism and excessively stern persecution 
of his opponents, relations between him and Leone *Modena 
became strained. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brody, in: JQR, 13 (1922/23), 70-73; David- 
son, Ozar, 4 (1933), index; C. Roth, Life of Menasseh Ben Israel (1934), 
22-24, 32-34; Hirschberg, Afrikah, 2 (1965), 102-3. 

[Abraham David] 


UZZA AND AZAEL, heroes of a medieval tale based on the 
biblical story of the Nephilim (cf. Gen. 6:4), which was devel- 
oped in the second century B.c.£. in the Book of *Enoch. 

According to the medieval story, Uzza and Aza‘el were 
two angels who set out to prove man’s wickedness before God, 
and they sinned with mortal women. One girl, Istehar, suc- 
ceeded in escaping by compelling them to reveal to her the sa- 
cred name which they invoked when they went up to heaven; 
and she used it and became a star. The two sons of Uzza and 
Azael, Hiwwa and Hiyya, died in the Flood; Uzza and Azael 
themselves were exiled by God but they are still alive, and are 
responsible for some of the evils of this world: they teach sor- 
cery, and they show women how to make themselves beau- 
tiful to men. 

The legend, which is part of the general revival of Sec- 
ond Temple period literature in medieval Hebrew prose, was 
adapted by the Kabbalah; the Zohar gives a long account of 
it, introducing in addition a number of special kabbalistic 
meanings. Some manuscripts of magic, the Havdalah de- 
Rabbi Akiva for example, use the names of the two angels in 
magical formulae. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ginzberg, Legends, 1 (1961), 147-51; A. Jell- 
inek, Beit ha-Midrash (1938), 127f. I. Tishby, Mishnat ha-Zohar, 1 
(1949), 471-3. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.Y. Reed, in: Jewish Studies 
Quarterly, 8: 2 (2001), 105-36; G. Stemberger, in: A. Lange et al. (eds.), 


Die Daemonen (2003), 636-61. 
[Joseph Dan] 


UZZAH (Heb. xty, 7¥), the son of Abinadab (in, 11 Sam. 6:3; 
cf. 1 Chron. 13:7). When David brought up the Ark of the Lord 
from the house of Abinadab on the hill in Baalah (11 Sam. 6:2) 
or Kiriath-Jearim (1 Sam. 7:1; 1 Chron. 13:5-6), Uzzah and 
Ahio, the two sons of Abinadab, drove the cart upon which 
the Ark was borne. When they reached the threshing floor of 
Nacon (11 Chron. 13:9, Chidon), the oxen stumbled, and Uz- 
zah put out his hand to steady the Ark, whereupon he died. 
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Apparently, he had violated the sacrosanct nature of the Ark. 
Because of this incident the place was called “Perez-Uzzah, 
meaning, “the breach of Uzzah.” David diverted the Ark to the 
house of *Obed-Edom the Gittite (11 Sam. 6:3-10; 1 Chron. 
13:5-13), and did not venture to bring it into Jerusalem until 
three months later. According to Josephus (Ant., 6:18; 7:79), 
Abinadab and his sons were levites. 


UZZIAH (Heb. 7°7¥), also called Azariah (Heb. 711Y, 17775), 
king of Judah; succeeded his father *Amaziah (11 Kings 
14:21-22; 11 Chron. 26). The name Uzziah derives from the 
stem 1tY, whose meaning in Hebrew is similar to that of 11Y, “to 
assist?” He reigned over Judah for 52 years (c. 785-734 B.C.E.). 
When his father Amaziah was murdered by conspirators in 
Lachish, “all the people of Judah” (11 Kings 14:21; 11 Chron. 
26:1) chose Uzziah, who was then only 16 years old (11 Kings 
14:21-22), for their king. There is very little information on 
the reign of Uzziah in 11 Kings 15. Apart from phrases which 
occur in connection with every other king, there is only one 
additional fact - the “leprosy” (probably psoriasis, rather than 
true leprosy, Hansen’s disease) which struck Uzziah, and his 
residence in “a house set apart,’ while his son *Jotham was ap- 
pointed “over the household judging the people of the land.” 
On the other hand, there is much information on the reign 
of Uzziah in 11 Chronicles, and the subject of his “leprosy” is 
enlarged upon. According to 11 Chronicles 26:16-21, Uzziah 
was struck with “leprosy” after he had entered the Temple of 
God and tried to burn incense on the altar without heeding the 
words of the priests who declared that the offering of incense 
on the altar of God was a prerogative of the priests. 
Josephus (Ant., 9:223ff.) mentions a more detailed tra- 
dition concerning this “leprosy.” According to this tradition, 
on an important festival day, the king put on the priestly gar- 
ment and in spite of the priests’ opposition, he attempted to 
bring the offering on the golden altar. While he was preparing 
to do so, the earth trembled, the Temple was split, and a ray of 
sun shone on the face of the king who was immediately struck 
with “leprosy.” Uzziah’s “leprosy,” his attempt to offer incense 
on the altar, and the earthquake which occurred in Jerusalem 
during his reign (also recorded from additional sources) may 
be accepted as historical facts. An Aramaic burial inscrip- 
tion of the Second Temple period found on the Mount of Ol- 
ives reads in Albright’s translation: “Hither were brought the 
bones of Uzziah, king of Judah - do not open.” This inscrip- 
tion proves that the bones of Uzziah were removed from their 
first grave. According to halakhic tradition, it was forbidden 
to move the graves of the House of David. It has thus been 
concluded that Uzziah was not buried in the graves of the 
House of David but “in the field of burial which belonged to 
the kings; for they said he is a leper” (11 Chron. 26:23). Vari- 
ous biblical passages also testify that the kings of Israel and 
Judah carried out various ritual acts (I Sam. 13:9-10; 11 Sam. 
6:14; 8:18; 1 Kings 3:15; Ps. 110:4) similar to those of the priests. 
The attempt of the priests to prevent Uzziah from offering the 
incense points to the struggle between the monarchy and the 
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priesthood for supremacy over the ritual of the Temple. It is 
quite probable that emboldened by his successes in his exter- 
nal and internal policies and his reliance on the merits of his 
ancestors, the king sought to demonstrate his authority in 
the Temple by offering the incense (11 Chron. 26:16). Reports 
of the earthquake mentioned by Josephus (ibid.) are also to 
be found in Amos (1:1) and Zechariah (14:4-5). Thus, some 
believe that the data in the biblical tradition and in Josephus 
concerning the “leprosy” of Uzziah are historical, but that the 
connection between them is tendentious and folkloristic and 
not really historical. The story related in Chronicles and Jo- 
sephus is based on a popular tradition around the rare phe- 
nomenon of the king’s “leprosy.” 

The reign of Uzziah is described in historical sources, es- 
pecially in Chronicles, as one of the golden eras of the king- 
dom of Judah. Uzziah appears as a firm and active king in both 
his interior and exterior policies. He pursued the policy of his 
father Amaziah for supremacy over the southern part of the 
land up to Elath, situated on the Red Sea coast. He returned 
Elath to Judah (11 Kings 14:22) and built a line of fortifications 
and towers in the Arabah and the Negev in order to safeguard 
the transit routes from Jerusalem to Elath. The archaeologi- 
cal excavations of Tell al-Khalayfa (near Akaba) brought to 
light the renewed settlement of the locality (third stratum) 
in the days of Uzziah and his son Jotham, although opinions 
among archaeologists differ as to whether Tell al-Khalayfa is 
to be identified with Ezion-Geber and whether the findings 
are the installations of metallurgic works. At the same time, 
the fortresses and towers built by Uzziah in the Arabah and 
Negev served to protect the herds of cattle, the shepherds, the 
pasture lands, and the water sources from nomadic tribes, 
such as the Meunites and the Arabians (11 Chron. 26:7). He 
also took measures for the economic development of the arid 
regions in the mountains, the lowlands, and the desert. In the 
west he fought against the towns of Philistia (Gath, Jabneh, 
and Ashdod) and expanded his territory at the Philistines’ ex- 
pense (26:6). Uzziah’s objective was to break through to the 
west and secure a section of the “Via Maris.” He also expanded 
eastward to the eastern bank of the Jordan and subjugated the 
Ammonites (26:8, but in Lxx — Meunim). His successes in his 
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foreign policies were preceded by an intensive strengthening 
of the economic and military power of the country. He for- 
tified Jerusalem (26:9), reorganized the army (26:11-12), in- 
creased the number of soldiers, and prepared a great amount 
of weapons (26:13). The biblical author sums up the activities 
of Uzziah with the words: “his name spread abroad even to the 
entrance of Egypt; for he waxed exceedingly strong” (26:8). He 
may also have recovered from Israel territory north of Jeru- 
salem which had been lost by Amaziah. 

Because of a faulty join of cuneiform tablets it was 
thought that “Azriyau mat Iaudaya” was mentioned in the 
annals of Tiglath-Pileser 111 (1:103-133). This led to some schol- 
ars identifying him with Uzziah, king of Judah. At present 
the Azriyau of the cuneiform text remains without a country. 
Na’aman has assigned the relevant tablets to Sennacherib. It 
is quite possible that Uzziah’s status was equal to that of *Je- 
roboam son of Joash, about whom it is distinctly said that he 
subjugated Damascus and Hamath (11 Kings 14:28). The ex- 
pansion of Assyria marked the beginning of the decline of 
the kingdom of Judah, which reached its lowest ebb during 
the reign of Uzziah’s grandson *Ahaz, when the armies of Da- 
mascus and Samaria invaded Judah and besieged Jerusalem, 
impelling Ahaz to become an Assyrian vassal. Even so, Judah 
was not directly harmed by Assyria during Uzziah’s reign. 
The number of years during which Jotham reigned together 
with his father is one of the most difficult problems in bib- 
lical chronology. According to some opinions, the 52 years 
mentioned as being those of Uzziah’s reign include the years 
during which he reigned together with his father, all the years 
of Jotham’s reign, and even some of the years of the reign of 
Ahaz, son of Jotham. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Albright, in: BASOR, 44 (1931), 8-10; Mor- 
genstern, in: HUCA, 12-13 (1938), 1-203 15 (1940), 267-77; Tadmor, in: 
Scripta Hierosolymitana, 8 (1961), 232-71; Glueck, in: BA, 28 (1965), 
70-87; Thiele, in: vT, 16 (1966), 103-7; Ginsberg, in: Fourth World 
Congress of Jewish Studies, Papers, 1 (1967), 92b-93. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: M. Cogan and H. Tadmor, 11 Kings (AB; 1988); N. Naaman, 
in: BASOR, 214 (1974), 25-38; idem, in: Die Welt des Orients 9 (1978), 
229-39; H. Tadmor, The Inscriptions of Tiglath-Pileser 111 King of As- 
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[Bustanay Oded] 
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Initial letter “V” for the word 
Verbum at the beginning of 
the Book of Zephaniah in a 
13**-century Latin Bible from 
France. The letter is formed 
by two figures wearing medi- 
eval Jewish hats, and wield- 
ing clubs against snakes, which 
represent the enemies of Judah. 
Boulogne, Bibliotheque Mu- 
nicipale, Ms. 21, fol. 239v. 


VA-VY 





VAAD HA-HATZALAH, a body originally established to 
rescue rabbis and yeshivah students during World War 11. 
Though originally focusing exclusively on rabbis and yeshivah 
students, it expanded its agenda to assist all Jews in the wake 
of the revelation of the Final Solution and became the repre- 
sentative relief agency of American Orthodox Jewry. 

Established in mid-November 1939 by an emergency 
meeting of the *Union of Orthodox Rabbis of the United 
States and Canada, then the largest and most important as- 
sociation of Orthodox rabbis in North America, the Vaad was 
initially founded to rescue the Polish rabbis and yeshivah stu- 
dents who had escaped to Lithuania following the German 
and Soviet invasions of September 1939, including the rashei 
yeshivah and students of leading talmudic academies such 
as Mir, Kletsk, Radin, Kamenets, and Baranowitz. Initially 
dubbed the “Emergency Committee for War-Torn Yeshivos,” 
its leadership, headed by Rabbi Eliezer *Silver of Cincinnati, 
originally envisioned the relocation of the refugee yeshivot 
to safe havens, preferably in Palestine or the United States, 
as its main goal, but found itself increasingly preoccupied 
with maintenance as emigration from Lithuania proved ex- 
tremely difficult. 
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As the number of refugee Polish rabbis and students in 
Lithuania increased and the financial burden of supporting 
them grew, the Vaad, which upon its foundation declared that 
it would seek support exclusively from Orthodox sources, 
sought to expand its fundraising efforts to the entire American 
Jewish community. This development led to serious tension 
between the Vaad and the *American Jewish Joint Distribu- 
tion Committee (and the Council of Jewish Federations and 
Welfare Funds) which bore communal responsibility for ad- 
ministering overseas relief to Jews in distress and had joined 
in creating the United Jewish Appeal in January 1939 to unify 
American Jewish fundraising for the first time ever. While os- 
tensibly based on practical considerations affecting fundrais- 
ing, the debates between the Vaad and the ypc and cyEWE also 
related to two extremely serious issues: rescue priority; ie., 
who should be rescued first, and the attitude toward increas- 
ingly stringent U.S. regulations, which hampered rescue and 
relief efforts. While the leaders of the Vaad sought absolute 
priority for rabbis and yeshivah students, the pc saw things 
differently. While the Vaad actively sought means of circum- 
venting the spirit, and in some cases even the letter, of Ameri- 
can regulations, which might adversely affect rescue and relief 
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initiatives, the ypc leadership refused to approve the slightest 
deviation from US. directives. 

During the initial year and a half of its existence, the 
Vaad concentrated its efforts on assisting the over 2,600 Pol- 
ish rabbis and yeshivah students who had escaped to Lithu- 
ania and trying to arrange their emigration overseas. (When 
the Soviet Union occupied Lithuania in June 1940, the Vaad 
also sought to facilitate the emigration of Lithuanian Torah 
scholars, yet in most cases they were barred from leaving by 
the Soviet authorities.) In the summer of 1940, for example, 
they sought to enlist communal support for the mass transfer 
of all the refugee scholars to the United States, but encoun- 
tered stiff opposition from Rabbi Stephen *Wise and most of 
the American Jewish leaders and organizations. Ultimately, the 
Vaad helped obtain American visas for several leading rashei 
yeshivah and the members of their families in the framework 
of a special program to rescue the scientific and cultural elite 
of Europe. 

When a possibility for large-scale emigration from So- 
viet Lithuania developed in the fall of 1940 based on visas to 
Curacao and Japanese transit visas, the Vaad helped fund the 
rail and ship tickets for numerous Torah scholars, but the 
bulk of the funds for the project were provided by the Joint 
Distribution Committee. All told, of the approximately 2,300 
Polish refugees who emigrated from Lithuania to the Far East 
from October 1940 until the German invasion in June 1941, 
some 650 were rabbis and yeshivah students; many of whom 
were assisted by the Vaad; among the refugees were such lead- 
ing rashei yeshivah as Rabbi Aaron *Kotler of Kletsk, Reuben 
Grazowsky of Kamenets, and Abraham Yaphin of Bialystok 
and communal rabbis such as David Lifshitz of Suwalk and 
Moses Shatzkes of Lomza, all of whom reached the United 
States in 1941. Together with Rabbi Abraham Kalmanowitz 
of Tiktin, who had arrived in America a year earlier, several 
of these rabbis and especially Rabbi Kotler, were to play lead- 
ing roles in the activities of the Vaad. The bulk of the refugee 
scholars who reached the Far East, however, were sent by the 
Japanese to *Shanghai, where - with the exception of 29 who 
immigrated to Canada in the fall of 1941 with visas obtained 
with the help of the Vaad - they remained for the duration 
of the war. 

Following the American entry into World War 11, the 
Vaad concentrated primarily on providing assistance to the 
refugee Torah scholars in Shanghai as well as to the group of 
several hundred rabbis and yeshivah students in Soviet Central 
Asia. Many of the latter were among the thousands of Polish 
citizens deported by the Soviets to Siberia or to prison camps 
prior to the German invasion, who were released in the wake 
of the Sikorski-Stalin Pact of August 1941. The Vaad provided 
funds for both groups and sent parcels of food and clothing 
to the latter, enabling them to maintain their unique life-style 
and continue their Torah studies despite the difficult physical 
conditions in both places. 

Following the receipt by the Vaad of news from Switzer- 
land concerning the scope of the mass murder of European 
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Jewry, the rabbinic rescue organization began to play a more 
active role in political activities designed to facilitate the rescue 
of Jews from German-occupied Europe. Joining forces with 
the leaders of American Agudat Israel, the Orthodox activists 
tried to promote efforts to unite American Jewry and to make 
rescue the community’s number one priority. Rabbi Israel 
Rosenberg, one of the key figures in the Vaad, was among the 
Jewish leaders who met with President Roosevelt on Decem- 
ber 8, 1942, to urge him to take action to save European Jewry, 
and the Vaad's leadership initially participated in the attempts 
to establish the American Jewish Conference as a representa- 
tive umbrella organization for American Jewry. 

The highlight of these activities was the protest march of 
some 400 rabbis in Washington on October 6, 1943, the only 
public demonstration by Jewish leaders in the American capi- 
tal during the war. The march was organized together with the 
“Emergency Committee for the Rescue of the Jewish People 
of Europe,’ a group headed by revisionist Zionists, which led 
the efforts to convince the American government to establish 
a special rescue agency, which ultimately led to the creation 
of the *War Refugee Board. 

In early January 1944, the Vaad officially decided that 
henceforth it would attempt to rescue all Jews regardless of 
religiosity and/or affiliation. This decision was a product of 
two major developments — the dissolution of the Joint Emer- 
gency Council on European Jewish Affairs and the creation 
by the Vaad of practical means to transfer funds to rescue ac- 
tivists, headed by Rabbi Michael Dov *Weissmandl, in Ger- 
man-occupied Europe. The former had been the only frame- 
work which included representatives of all the major Jewish 
organizations and could have coordinated unified political 
action to promote practical rescue initiatives. The creation of 
the latter meant that for the first time ever, the Vaad could ac- 
tively support rescue activities inside German-occupied Eu- 
rope. From this point on, the Vaad channeled most of its re- 
sources to assist the Jews living under German rule, initiating 
several rescue projects primarily through its Swiss branch (the 
HIJEFS relief agency headed by Recha and Isaac Sternbuch), 
but also via its representatives in Turkey (Jacob Griffel), Tan- 
giers (Renee Reichman), and Sweden (Wilhelm Wolbe). The 
culmination of these efforts was the release to Switzerland on 
the night of February 6-7, 1945, of a train with 1,210 inmates 
from the Theresienstadt ghetto/concentration camp, a prod- 
uct of negotiations conducted by Swiss politician Jean-Marie 
Musy on the Vaad’s behalf with top Nazi leaders. During the 
same period, the Vaad continued to send considerable sums of 
money to the refugee scholars in Shanghai and Central Asia, 
which allowed these Torah scholars, who simultaneously re- 
ceived aid from other Jewish organizations, to continue their 
studies and maintain their life-style. 

After World War 11, the Vaad played an active role in the 
spiritual rehabilitation of the survivors, continuing its opera- 
tions until the early 1950s. From its establishment in 1939 until 
the end of 1945, the Vaad spent more than three million dol- 
lars on relief and rescue activities and in the process helped 
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“Americanize” the American Orthodox leadership. While its 
insistence on according rescue efforts top priority and circum- 
venting bureaucratic and legal obstacles has been favorably 
acknowledged by historians, its particularism and insistence 
on priority for Torah learning at the possible expense of res- 
cue activities continue to be a source of debate and polemic 


in the Jewish community. 
[Efraim Zuroff (2™4 ed.)] 


VAAD HA-PEKIDIM VE-HA-AMARKALIM, an organi- 
zation established in 1810 for the support of the yishuv in Erez 
Israel. Until the 18th century, the majority of the Jewish com- 
munity in Erez Israel were Sephardim, who were supported 
by the *Va'ad Pekidei Erez Israel be-Kushta. Toward the end 
of the 18th century and at the beginning of the 19th century, 
however, the Ashkenazi community grew in number and with 
it the contributions toward their upkeep from European coun- 
tries. With the decline of the Turkish empire, the support com- 
ing from there diminished and the burden of the economic 
support of the Jewish community fell upon the communities 
of Europe, with Amsterdam becoming the center for the col- 
lection of the necessary funds. An additional factor was the 
growing interest of the European powers in Erez Israel. The 
Va'ad was established by Western European Orthodox Jews for 
clearly defined ideological purposes. On the one hand there 
was the idea that the yishuv in Erez Israel had to be supported 
by its brethren in Europe so that the former could study and 
pray for them, and on the other was the Va'ad’s part in the 
struggle against *Haskalah and *Reform Judaism, which were 
spreading in Western Europe. It was based on the idea of the 
importance of the yishuv and the need to guard it against the 
spread of religious Reform. 

The most prominent heads of the Va’ad were its founders, 
the *Lehren brothers, who headed it during the major part of 
the 19th century. They received authorization for their activi- 
ties from the communities in Erez Israel and from the Va’'ad 
Pekidei Erez Israel be-Kushta. Although their main activity 
was in Western and Central Europe, their influence spread 
to Eastern Europe. Among their activities was the inces- 
sant struggle to abolish the system of shadarim (emissaries) 
from the various communities in Erez Israel and to concen- 
trate the collection of funds in their own hands by improving 
the methods of collection. This concentration of funds gave 
them enormous influence. They intervened in the disputes 
between Sephardim and Ashkenazim as to the allocations of 
the *halukkah, establishing a key which changed every few 
years as a result of pressure by the various groups. Belong- 
ing as they did to the extreme Orthodox circles, they exer- 
cised their influence in this direction. They opposed every 
proposed innovation in the economic, social, or religious life 
of Erez Israel, regarding it as the last stronghold of Judaism 
against the inroads of Haskalah and Reform, which might pose 
a threat to their powers. They even intervened in such mat- 
ters as the appointment of the *hakham bashi and came out in 
support of the Sephardim in their struggle to prevent the Mo- 
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roccan Jews from establishing an independent communtity. 
Their main struggle, however, was against attempts to estab- 
lish schools, hospitals, and new suburbs in Jerusalem. In their 
opposition to the establishment of a modern educational sys- 
tem, they clashed with Sir Moses *Montefiore and the enlight- 
ened Jews of Germany and Austria, and this struggle reached 
its peak with their campaign against the establishment of the 
Laemel school of Ludwig August *Frankl. Their opposition to 
the founding of the first hospitals was based on the fact that 
the initiative came from Reform circles in Germany, and they 
fought tenaciously against all attempts by enlightened Ortho- 
dox circles to abolish the halukkah system. 

These struggles must therefore be viewed in the per- 
spective of what was happening in Jewish society in Europe 
during the 19th century. The special interest of the European 
powers in Erez Israel, the establishment of consulates and the 
capitulations, the pluralism of the communities and kolelim, 
the penetration of new factors into the yishuv and finally the 
Zionist settlement all combined to bring about the weakening 
of the Va’ad’s influence in Amsterdam, the Lehren brothers’ 
deposition from the dominant position they maintained in 
Jerusalem, and the demise of the ideology of the halukkah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Eliav, in: Chapters in the History of the 
Jewish Community in Jerusalem (1973), 48-50; B.Z. Gat, Ha-Yishuv ha- 
Yehudi be-Erez Yisrael ba-Shanim 1840-1881 (1963), 72, 78, 94, 98-02, 
133-5, 195, 221; B.Z. Dinaburg (Dinur), in: Zion (Measef), 1 (1926), 85 
121; L.A. Frankl, Nach Jerusalem (1859); J. and B. Rivlin (eds.), Iggerot 
ha-Pekidim ve-ha-Amarkalim me-Amsterdam, 1-2 (1965-70). 


[Jacob Barnai] 


VAAD LE?UMMI (Heb. lit.: “National Committee”), the Na- 
tional Council of Jews of Palestine, which functioned from 
Oct. 10, 1920, until the establishment of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment of the State of Israel in May 1948 as the executive or- 
gan of the Asefat ha-Nivharim (the Elected Assembly) of the 
yishuv. It was preceded by a “provisional committee” (Va'ad 
Zemanni), established at a conference of representatives of 
various bodies in the yishuv, including soldiers of the *Jew- 
ish Legion, in 1918, at the time when only southern Palestine 
was occupied by the British army. Though elected in 1920 by 
the first Asefat ha-Nivharim and recognized immediately as a 
representative body in a letter from the *high commissioner, 
Sir Herbert Samuel, the Va'ad Le’ummi achieved formal legal 
status only on Jan. 1, 1928, when *Keneset Yisrael, the organi- 
zational framework of the yishuv, was legally established under 
the Religious Communities Organization Ordinance, 1926. 
The Vaad Le’ummi elected a smaller body to conduct its 
day-to-day business and was headed by a chairman, or some- 
times by a president assisted by a chairman. It cooperated 
closely with the Zionist or *Jewish Agency Executive, which 
was responsible for major policy on immigration, settlement, 
economic development, legal defense, etc. The Vaiad Le'ummi 
represented the yishuv in its relations with the Mandatory gov- 
ernment and the Arab leaders and dealt with internal matters 
(such as the school system) which were delegated to it by the 
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Zionist Executive. It also cooperated closely with the Chief 
Rabbinate and the local community councils, which were 
part of the official framework of Keneset Yisrael. The Va'ad 
Leummi served as the main organ of the Jews of Palestine 
before the *League of Nations Permanent Mandates Commis- 
sion and the numerous inquiry commissions into the “Pales- 
tine problem,’ up to the United Nations Special Committee on 
Palestine (*UNscopP), which proposed partition in 1947. 

Not all sections of the Jewish population in Palestine 
were represented in the governing bodies of Keneset Yisrael 
and, consequently, in the Va'ad Le’ummi. *Agudat Israel and 
the ultra-Orthodox circles of the old yishuv boycotted it, and 
from 1944 the Sephardi list, the *Revisionists, the *General 
Zionists, and the Farmers Union were not represented, be- 
cause of their boycott of the elections to the fourth Asefat ha- 
Nivharim when their demands for a reform of the electoral 
system were rejected. 

The Vaad Leummi was headed from 1920 to 1925 by a 
presidium consisting of I. *Ben-Zvi, J. *Thon, and D. *Yellin; 
from 1925 by Yellin as chairman and Ben-Zvi and Thon as 
deputy chairmen; between 1929 and 1940 P. *Rutenberg twice 
served as president and Ben-Zvi served as chairman; from 
1940 to 1944 by Ben-Zvi as chairman; and from 1944 to 1948 
by Ben-Zvi as president and D. *Remez as chairman. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Atlas (ed.), Sefer ha-Teudot shel ha-Vaad 
ha-Le’ummili-Keneset Yisrael, 1918-1948 (1963). 


VA'AD PEKIDEI EREZ ISRAEL BE-KUSHTA (“The Coun- 
cil of Representatives of the Land of Israel in Constantinople”), 
a body established to organize assistance for the Jewish com- 
munity of Erez Israel. It flourished in the 18" century, but con- 
tinued to exist until the beginning of the 19" century. 

The first stage in the organization of this body involved 
the need to assist the followers of Judah Hasid, the Shabbatean 
preacher who had died in Jerusalem in 1700 a few days after 
arriving there. His followers were disheartened by this tragedy, 
immersed in heavy debts, and suffering from the oppression 
of their creditors and from deaths through plague. Both the 
Jews of Constantinople and the communities of Europe took 
steps to assist them by intervening with the authorities and 
collecting funds. This effort was unsuccessful, however, and 
when the Ashkenazi synagogue in Jerusalem was set on fire 
by Muslim creditors in 1720, the group dispersed. The domi- 
nant Sephardi community also suffered in consequence, and 
many had to leave the capital and go into hiding. As a result, 
the Va'ad Pekidei Erez Israel be-Kushta was reorganized dur- 
ing this decade with the aim of reconstituting the community. 
When they obtained a firman permitting the Ashkenazim to 
make good their debts by annual payments, the Sephardim re- 
turned, but the Ashkenazim were still fearful, and only a hand- 
ful returned (their leader in the middle of the 18 century was 
*Abraham Gershon of Kutow, a brother-in-law of Israel Baal 
Shem Tov). The Pekidim reorganized the community, appoint- 
ing representatives in Jerusalem and drawing up enactments 
with regard to taxation and expenditure. In 1727 the Va'ad Pe- 
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kidei Erez Israel became a permanent, well-organized body. 
They demanded that their representatives provide detailed re- 
ports of income and expenditure and organized regular con- 
tributions from the whole Jewish world, fixing the amounts 
which each community had to pay and renewing them every 
ten years. A special fund was also instituted called “Parah 
contribution” (the parah was a Turkish coin). Special collec- 
tors were appointed throughout the Ottoman Empire and in 
Europe, and the considerable proceeds were transmitted to 
Constantinople. Funds thus collected were applied mostly to 
repayment of debts and to taxes and bribery: the poor ben- 
efited only to a small extent, but the monies sent to them by 
relatives abroad were also administered by the Pekidim. The 
Pekidim reserved to themselves the sole right of appointing 
emissaries to the Diaspora. They established useful connec- 
tions with the authorities in Constantinople, Damascus, and 
Jerusalem, bribing them heavily. 

Ina short time, sub-committees were established for each 
of the four “Holy Cities” of Erez Israel - Jerusalem, Hebron, 
Safed, and Tiberias - of which the most important was Jeru- 
salem, where there were seven Pekidim. As a result, during the 
17308 the Jewish population of Jerusalem increased rapidly, 
and in the 1740s rose to some 3,000. The Pekidim, apprehen- 
sive of the economic and political effects of this rapid growth, 
enacted a takkanah allowing only immigrants above the age 
of 60 to settle in Jerusalem. 

These activities made the Pekidim absolute rulers of the 
Jewish communities of Erez Israel, particularly Jerusalem, 
which became to all intents a branch of the community of 
Constantinople, losing every vestige of autonomy. They ap- 
pointed officials, intervened in the appointment of rabbis 
(sometimes even appointing the chief rabbi), and all enact- 
ments were subject to their approval. The Pekidim even orga- 
nized pilgrimages to Erez Israel by ship, imposed taxes on the 
pilgrims, and established yeshivot. They intervened in all the 
disputes between Sephardim and Ashkenazim over the ques- 
tion of distributing funds coming from Europe. 

Their dictatorial attitude toward the communities in Erez 
Israel could not extend to other Jewish communities, apart 
from Turkey and the Balkan states, and disputes arose with 
regard to the distribution of funds emanating from them, with 
the Pekidim more than once threatening to resign. They nev- 
ertheless maintained strong ties with leading European rab- 
bis, such as R. Ezekiel Landau of Prague, who was the “repre- 
sentative of Erez Israel” there. 

The weakening of the Ottoman Empire and the decline 
of the community of Constantinople, the war between Turkey 
and Russia, and the growing aliyah of Ashkenazim brought 
about a decline in the importance of the institution toward 
the end of the 18» century. By the 19 century, it was virtu- 
ally moribund, its place being taken by the “Va’'ad Pekidim ve- 
Amarkalim” of *Amsterdam. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pinkas Pekidei Kushta (mss), microfilm, 
Makhon Ben-Zvi, Cat. No. 1857; Sefer Takkanot (1842); M. Bena- 
yahu, Ha-Hida (1959), 379-420; I. Ben-Zvi, Erez Israel ve-Yishuvah 
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him the first German Jew to hold a ministerial position. The- 
odor *Herzl tried to interest the German emperor in Zionism 
through the intervention of the grand duke. The Jews of Baden 
also participated in its political life. In 1862 the lawyer R. Kusel 
was elected to represent Karlsruhe in the second chamber, 
and Ludwig Frank of Mannheim was elected to the Landtag 
and later to the Reichstag as Social Democratic member. He 
was among the 589 Baden Jews who fell in World War 1. Two 
Jews were in the first postwar cabinet of Baden, L. Marum 
(minister of justice, murdered by the Nazis in 1933) and Lud- 
wig *Haas (minister of the interior), who was also active in 
Jewish affairs. 

In the Middle Ages Baden Jewry engaged in commerce 
and moneylending, later in livestock-dealing (which was the 
main source of income for the Jews in the countryside) and 
retail trading. In the 19" century occupational difficulties, 
the lack of progress in the struggle for emancipation, and 
anti-Jewish riots resulted in Jewish immigration to America. 
Baden Jewry was one of the earliest German Jewish Territorial 
Organizations to establish a state-recognized central organi- 
zation (1809) — the Oberrat (“supreme council”) - which in 
conjunction with the Synod (established in 1895) represented 
and directed the affairs of the community. Until its reorgani- 
zation on May 14, 1923, the Oberrat was under state control. 
Religious controversy between the Orthodox and *Reform 
factions began in the early 19 century, the Reform later tend- 
ing to predominate with the decline of the rural communities. 
When the *Karlsruhe community included an organ in its new 
synagogue (1868) and introduced reforms into the services, 
the Orthodox Jews, led by B.H. Wormser, established a sepa- 
ratist congregation there, the only one in Baden, which was 
given state recognition. 

In 1806 Baden had a Jewish population of about 12,000, 
which had risen to 24,099 by 1862. As the result of emigra- 
tion after the rise of Nazism, it decreased from 20,617 in 1933 
to 8,725 by 1939. The Jews of Baden were among the first to be 
deported from Germany. On Oct. 22, 1940, some 5,600 Baden 
Jews, along with others from the Palatinate and the Saar, were 
transported to *Gurs concentration camp (southern France), 
from where they were further deported to Poland from 1942 
onward. Approximately 500 Jews from Baden survived in 
France. The Oberrat was reestablished after the war. In 1962 
the cemetery in Gurs was leased to the Baden Oberrat for 99 
years. In 1969 there were 1,096 Jews in six communities (66 
Jews in Baden-Baden, 248 in Freiburg, 135 in *Heidelberg, 260 
in Karlsruhe, 387 in *Mannheim and Constance), with N.P. 
Levinson as chief rabbi. After 1989 new communities were 
founded in Emmendingen, Loerrach, *Pforzheim, and Rott- 
weil-Villingen. As a result of the emigration of Jews from the 
former Soviet Union, the number of community members 
rose to 4,485 in 2003. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Rosenthal, Heimatgeschichte der badischen 
Juden (1927), includes bibl.; Gedenkbuch zum 125-jaehrigen Bestehen 
des Oberrats der Israeliten Badens (1934); A. Lewin, Geschichte der 
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[Bernhard Brilling / Stefan Rohrbacher (2"¢ ed.)] 


BADEN BEI WIEN, spa in N.E. Austria. During the later 
Middle Ages Jews doing business there lived in nearby Tri- 
buswinkel. In 1805 Isaac Schischa of Mattersdorf was granted 
permission to settle in the town, opened a Jewish restaurant, 
and established a prayer room. From around 1800 there was 
a Judenbad, a bath frequented by Jews in Baden, but Jews 
were not granted the right of residence in the city until 1861. 
A synagogue for 500 was built in 1873, and the community of 
80 members was officially recognized in 1878. The first rabbi, 
W. Reich, installed in 1880, brought about a compromise be- 
tween Orthodox and Liberal elements and was active in the 
foundation of the Agudat Israel orphan home. The commu- 
nity increased mainly by settlers from Hungary. By 1928 it 
numbered 1,500 (6.7% of the total population), and was the 
third largest in Austria, but in 1934 there were only 1,108 Jew- 
ish inhabitants. On Nov. 10, 1938, the synagogue and all com- 
munity buildings were blown up, and the Jewish population 
was arrested to “make room” for Aryans. In 1946 the congre- 
gation was reconstituted, with a prayer room; it had 30 mem- 
bers. There were about 80 Jews in Baden in 2004. A synagogue 
was built in 2004/5. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Reich (ed.), Festschrift zum 40-jaehrigen 
Jubileum der Chewra Kadische zu Baden bei Wien (1914); Juedisches 
Jahrbuch fuer Oesterreich (1932); L. Moses, Die Juden in Niederoester- 
reich (1935), 203; Rosenkranz, in: Yad Vashem Bulletin, no. 14 (1964), 


35-41. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Meissner, Die Juden von Baden 
und ihr Friedhof (2002). 


[Henry Wasserman] 


BADER, GERSHOM (Gustav; 1868-1953), Hebrew and Yid- 
dish journalist and writer. Bader, who was born in Cracow, 
taught there after attending rabbinical seminaries outside 
Galicia. From 1893 until 1912 he lived in Lvov, where in 1904 
he founded the first Yiddish daily in Galicia, the Togblat (from 
1906, Nayes Lemberger Togblat), and contributed regularly to 
Ha-Maggid and other Hebrew papers. From 1896 to 1912 he 
published and edited the Yidisher Folkskalender, a popular 
Galician literary almanac. He translated Genesis into Polish 
and published Hebrew language textbooks. His anthologies, 
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373-6, 387-9. 
[Jacob Barnai] 


VAC (Hung. Vac; Ger. Waitzen), city in N. central Hungary. A 
Jewish community was organized in Vac after the publication 
of the law on free residence (1841). A permanent synagogue 
was erected in 1864. After the separation (1869), it retained its 
former orientation of status quo *ante. The elementary school 
of the community was established in 1857, and a secondary 
school for girls in 1922. The majority of the members of the 
community were merchants, contractors, and craftsmen. The 
first rabbi of the community was Anshel Neumann (1832-62) 
and its last rabbi was Sh.F. (Fiilop) Pollak (until 1944), who 
was deported together with the community. The Orthodox 
community had already been founded in 1868, and its syna- 
gogue and school were opened in 1882. Its rabbis were David 
Judah Leib *Silberstein (1876-84), his son Isaiah Silberstein 
(1884-1930), and his grandson Leib Silberstein (1935-44). In 
1885 a yeshivah was established. D.Z. *Katzburg published 
the Torah periodical Tel-Talpiyyot (from 1892 to 1938) in Vac. 
There were five Jews in Vac in 1840; 139 in 1869; 2,131 in 1910; 
2,059 in 1920; 1,854 in 1941; and 377 in 1946. After the German 
invasion (March 19, 1944), the Jews of Vac were deported to 


Auschwitz, and only a few survived. 
[Baruch Yaron] 


VADASZ, LIPOT (1861-1924), Hungarian lawyer and politi- 
cian. Born in Kisvarda, Vadasz practiced law for a short time, 
and became a deputy in the lower house of the Hungarian 
parliament in 1910. In 1913 he was appointed undersecretary 
of state in the Ministry of Justice and was a close adviser of 
Count Stephan Tisza, the “strong man” of Hungary. During 
World War 1 Vadasz was responsible for restrictive wartime 
legislation and the law on parliamentary prerogatives became 
known as “Lex Vadasz.” He also collaborated in preparing a 
new Hungarian civil code. Tisza’s failure to obtain public sup- 
port during the war led Vadasz to retire from public life and 
return to private practice. He was active in Jewish communal 
affairs and president of the Hungarian Jewish Literary Soci- 
ety. Vadasz gained a considerable reputation as an orator and 
his principal speeches were published under the title Vaddsz 


Lipot Beszédei (1925). 
[Josef J. Lador-Lederer] 


VAD RASHKOY, town in Bessarabia, on the Dniester, today 
Moldova. Under the Moldavians (up to 1812) the town was 
called Rashkov, the same name as the city facing it on the op- 
posite bank of the river. In 1817 there were 88 Jewish heads of 
households there. As a result of Jewish emigration to Bessara- 
bia during the 19" century, the community grew, and by 1857 
it supported two synagogues and a house of prayer. In 1897 the 
community numbered 3,237 (69.7% of the total population), 
but in 1930 the number had decreased to 1,958 (49.2% of the 
total). Jews engaged in trade, crafts, and also in agriculture 
(mainly viticulture). Among 379 members registered in the 
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local loan fund in 1925, 154 were tradesmen, 113 artisans, and 
65 farmers. When the Germans and the Romanians invaded 
Bessarabia in July 1941, most of the Jews escaped to the Rus- 


sian side of the Dniester River. 
[Eliyahu Feldman] 


VAEZ, ABRAHAM (d. 1694?), French Sephardi rabbi. Vaez 
was the earliest-known hazzan and hakham of the Nefuzot 
Yehudah community formed by ex-Marranos at Bayonne and 
is probably to be identified with the R. Abraham “Davan” (a 
misreading of Da Vaez) who died there on July 29, 1694. 

His works include Arbol de Vidas (Amsterdam, 1692), 
a handbook on Jewish religious law and practice in Spanish, 
followed by a sermon on human frailty, with a commenda- 
tory poem by Abraham Rodriguez Faro; Discursos predicables 
y avisos espirituales (Amsterdam, 1710), moral sermons, pub- 
lished after his death by his son, Jacob, with an introduction 
by Isaac (de Mattatia?) *Aboab. He also contributed a com- 
mendatory letter to the Historia Sacra Real by Isaac Acosta, 
who subsequently succeeded him at Bayonne. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Bibl, 107f; M. Schwab, Rapport 
sur les Inscriptions Hébraiques de la France (1904), 374 [232]. 


[Cecil Roth] 


VAGO, JOZSEE (1877-1947), Hungarian architect. Vag was 
born in Nagyvarad (now Oradea, Romania) and completed 
his studies at the Polytechnicum in Budapest. As a student, 
he gained a prize for the plan of a synagogue in Budapest. He 
later became the associate of the leading Hungarian architect, 
O. Lechner. Vago’s style was modern with the clean uncluttered 
lines then in vogue. Many buildings in the Hungarian capital 
were designed by him. In 1919 he settled in Switzerland and 
later in Italy. He was co-recipient of first prize in a competi- 
tion for design of the League of Nations headquarters in Ge- 
neva (1926), in the realization of which he also took part. He 
worked in partnership with his brother *Laszlo. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Magyar Zsidé Lexikon (1929), 932. 


[Baruch Yaron / Eva Kondor] 


VAGO, LASZLO (1875-1933); Hungarian architect. He worked 
in partnership with his brother Joszef *Vag6. They worked in 
partnership until 1910. After setting up an independent firm, 
Laszlo specialized in the reconstruction of theater buildings. 
At the end of the 1920s he and his co-workers designed the 
Heroes’ Synagogue and its arcaded courtyard adjacent to the 
Great Synagogue in Dohany street in Budapest. 


[Eva Kondor] 


VAJDA, GEORGES (1908-1981), French Arabist and Hebra- 
ist. Born in Budapest, a student of Bernard Heller, he went to 
Paris in 1928. From 1936 to 1960 he was a professor of Bible 
and theology at the Séminaire Israélite of France. He lec- 
tured at the Ecole pratique des hautes études (EPHE) in 1937, 
and was appointed “directeur détudes” in 1954. In 1940 he 
founded the Oriental department of the Institut de Recher- 
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ches et d’Histoire des Textes (cNRs). He died on its premises 
in 1981. He directed (and wrote himself a large part of) the 
Revue des études juives from the end of World War 11 to 1980. 

In 1970 he was appointed professor at the University of Paris 
(Sorbonne). There and at the EPHE he proved himself an im- 

pressive, scrupulous, and paternal scholar, though a severe 
teacher. He wrote numerous works, notably on Arabic and 
Jewish philosophy, on the *Kabbalah, and on Arab manu- 

scripts. He specialized in the study of the beginnings of Jew- 

ish philosophy and Kabbalah and of the relationship between 
these two disciplines. Gifted with a vast erudition, he also pro- 
duced minute and precise analyses of a number of unknown or 
misconstrued works. He contributed to the second edition of 
the Encyclopedia of Islam (1960-2004), with articles concern- 

ing Judaism. His most important works include Introduction a 
la pensée juive du Moyen Age (1947); La théologie ascétique de 
Bahya ibn Paquda (1947; Spanish translation with additions, 

1950); Judah ben Nissim ibn Malka, philosophe juif marocain 

(1954); LAmour de Dieu dans la théologie juive du Moyen Age 
(1957); Isaac Albalag, averroiste juif, traducteur et annotateur 
dAl-Ghazali (1960); Recherches sur la philosophie et la Kabbale 
dans la pensée juive du Moyen Age (1962); and Le Commentaire 
dEzra de Gérone sur le Cantique des Cantiques (1969). Among 
his last main concerns was the theology of Yasuf al-Basir (REy, 

128 (1969); 131 (1972); 134 (1975); 137 (1978); 140 (1981)). The cat- 

alogue of his works embraced no fewer than 1,657 items in 1991 
(among which were more than 1,200 book reviews) to which 
can be added unpublished material (e.g., the catalogue of the 
Hebrew scientific and philosophical mss. at the Bibliotheque 
Nationale in Paris). His later books were the critical editions 

of Isaac Albalag’s Tikkun ha-Deot (1973) and an abridgment 
of R. Judah Ibn Malkah on Sefer Yezirah (1974), the Catalogue 
des manuscrits arabes [de la B.N.]. Manuscrits musulmans, vol. 

2 (1978), to which may be added the posthumous Catalogue... 

Mss. musulmans, vol. 3 (1985), Al-Kitab al-Muhtawi de Yusuf 
al-Basir (1985), Le commentaire sur le Livre de la Création de 
Diinash ben Tamim... éd. revue et augmentée (2002), and four 
volumes of scripta minora: G.E. Weil (ed.), Mélanges G. Vajda 
(1982); N. Cottard (ed.), La transmission du savoir en Islam, 

ViI°-XVilI° siécles (1983); D. Gimaret, M. Hayoun, J. Jolivet 
(eds.), Etudes de théologie et de philosophie arabo-islamiques 
a lépoque classique (1986); and Sages et penseurs sépharades 
de Bagdad a Cordoue (1989). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: “Hommage a Georges Vajda, in: REJ, 139 
(1980), 111-27; G. Nahon, Ch. Touati (eds.), Hommage a Georges 
Vajda. Etudes @histoire et de pensée juives (1980); G. Nahon, “Georges 
Vajda, président de la Société des études juives,” in: REJ, 140 (1981), 
297-302; G. Nahon and Ch. Touati, “Georges Vajda,’ in: Annuaire de 
léphé, Ve section, sciences religieuses, 90 (1981-82), 31-35; A. Caquot, 
“Georges Vajda,’ in: Journal asiatique, 270 (1982), 225-28; P. Fenton, 
Alfei Yehudah. Bibliographie de lceuvre de Georges Vajda (1991). 


[Charles Touati / Jean-Pierre Rothschild (2"4 ed.)] 


VAJS, ALBERT (1905-1964), leader of Yugoslav Jewry. Born 
in Zemun (Semlin), Vajs grew up in a mixed Serbo-Croat, 
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German, and Hungarian cultural milieu, but from his youth he 
was a Zionist and was greatly influenced by Alexander *Licht 
and the Zemun rabbi H. Urbach. Until 1941 he was a barris- 
ter in Belgrade. During World War 11 he was a Yugoslav offi- 
cer and was captured by the Germans. After the war he was a 
member of the State War Crimes Commission in Yugoslavia 
and the deputy head of the Yugoslav delegation to the Inter- 
national Military Tribunal in Nuremberg. From 1947 he was 
a professor in the faculties of law and philosophy at Belgrade 
and wrote numerous essays on legal matters and a book on 
the history of civilization. 

In postwar Yugoslavia, Vajs devoted his energies to Jew- 
ish interests, mainly to the rehabilitation of the Jewish com- 
munities, becoming the president of their federation. He 
represented Yugoslav Jewry at world Jewish conventions, par- 
ticularly of the *World Jewish Congress and its Executive. He 
was helpful in organizing the great aliyah to Israel of Yugoslav 
Jewry in 1948-49, which encompassed about 8,000 Jews. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Institut za pravnu istoriju, Zbornik radova iz 
pravne istorije posvecen Albertu Vajsu (1966); Bilten Udruzenja Jevreja 


iz Jugoslavije u Izraelu (May 1964). 
[David Alcalay] 


VALABREGA, CESARE (1898-1965), Italian pianist, critic, 
and musicologist. Born in Pesaro, Valabrega studied piano and 
composition in Bologna. He took a diploma in piano at Pesaro 
conservatory (1916) and an arts degree at Bologna University. 
He toured as a concert pianist and critic in Italy and abroad 
and gave lecture recitals throughout his life. He founded in 
1950 the Associazione Romana dei Concerti Storici and be- 
came its artistic director in 1953. He taught the history of mu- 
sic at Naples Conservatory (1953) and the University of Peru- 
gia (from 1954); he was head of music for the Associazione 
Nazionale per lEducatione Artistica at Rome University. He 
published Schumann arte e natura (1934, 3/1956), I] clavicem- 
balista Domenico Scarlatti (1937, 2/1957), and Johann Sebastian 
Bach (1950), and he edited in 1959-63 the historical anthology 
of 40 long-playing records, Storia della Musica Italiana, with 
explanatory booklet, sponsored by the Italian government, 
the International Council for Music, and UNEsco. He was 
awarded a silver medal by the government for his contribu- 
tion to Italian music. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove Music Online. 


[Amnon Shiloah (2"4 ed.)] 


VALABREGUE, MARDOCHEE GEORGES (1852-1930), 
French soldier. Born in Carpentras, he was commissioned as 
a high artillery officer in 1873 and in 1877 was appointed in- 
structor at the military academy. He became secretary to the 
French army’s High Committee on Methods of Warfare in 1881 
and was assistant to the minister of war, General André, from 
1886 to 1902, when he was made head of the French artillery 
academy. Subsequently, Valabregue commanded the 12‘ in- 
fantry division with the rank of major general and following 
the outbreak of World War I was given command ofa group of 
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two reserve divisions at the battle of the Marne. In the follow- 
ing year he was made a member of the French High Command 
and in 1917 inspector general of the Armed Forces. 


[Mordechai Kaplan] 


VALEA-LUI-VLAD, Jewish agricultural settlement in 
Bessarabia prior to World War 11. It was founded on an area 
of some 934 acres which had been purchased in 1839 by ap- 
proximately 350 Jews from Podolia. In 1899 there were 255 
families (1,385 persons), including 82 landowners owning an 
average of 11.4 acres per family. The cultivated area amounted 
to 791 acres; of these 321 acres were set aside for crops and 430 
for pasture. Because of a lack of agricultural implements - 
there was only one plow in the colony - plowing was hired 
out. In 1925 the 247 members of the local loan fund included 
89 farmers, 56 artisans, and 79 tradesmen. In 1930 there were 
1,281 Jews on the settlement (94.5% of the total population). 
The community was destroyed with the entry of the Germans 
and Romanians into Bessarabia in July 1941. 


[Eliyahu Feldman] 


VALENCE, chief town of the department of Déme, S.E. 
France, part of the ancient province of Dauphiné. The estab- 
lishment of the Jewish community in Valence does not go back 
earlier than 1323; however, the decision of the council held in 
the town in 1248 that prohibited all relations between Chris- 
tians and Jews may lead to the assumption that isolated Jews 
were living there at the time. This decision appears to have 
been decreed in the wake of the accusation of ritual murder 
of *Valreas in 1247 as a result of which the high constable of 
Valence had all the Jews on his lands imprisoned and their 
possessions confiscated. In 1441, when the community num- 
bered 18 families, the bishop recalled the obligation of the Jews 
to wear the distinctive sign so that “guests be not regarded as 
citizens.” In 1463, 14 Jews of Valence were ordered to pay a se- 
vere fine to the dauphin “for having practiced excessive usury 
and having spoken evilly of His Majesty....” In 1476 the same 
dauphin granted the Jews of Valence a new letter of protec- 
tion; however, at the close of the century this community dis- 
appeared, as did the other communities of Dauphiné. At the 
beginning of World War 11, there were about 50 Jewish fami- 
lies in Valence, half of whom were refugees from *Alsace. In 
the early 1970s, there were about 800 Jews in Valence, mainly 
of North African origin. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 204; A. Prudhomme, in: REJ, 
9 (1884), 235-41; S. Grayzel, The Church and the Jews (19607), 234f, P. 
de Torey, Catalogue des Acres du Dauphin Louis 11 (1899), passim; Z. 
Szajkowski, Analytical Franco-Jewish Gazetteer (1966), 186. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


VALENCIA, city in Valencia province, E. Spain; it had the 
largest and most important community of the medieval king- 
dom of Valencia. The date of the first Jewish settlement is un- 
known, but there was already an important community during 
the Muslim period. Jews then engaged in crafts such as tan- 
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ning and shoemaking and often bore the name of their craft. 
They also engaged in the marketing of agricultural products, 
a major occupation in Valencia, and maintained commercial 
ties with other Jewish merchants in Spain. There were few 
scholars in the Valencia community in this period. E. Ashtor 
(see bibliography) estimates that there were 162 Jewish fami- 
lies in Valencia, forming 6.5% of the total population, at the 
time of the Christian Reconquest in 1238. The fragment of a 
rewritten Hebrew marriage contract from Valencia, dating 
from the middle or late 11" century, was discovered in the 
Cairo *Genizah. Solomon ibn *Gabirol died in Valencia be- 
tween 1055 and 1058. 


After the Christian Reconquest 

In 1086 the Jewish emissary of King Alfonso v1 of Castile ar- 
rived in Valencia and represented him there. The capitulation 
treaty is connected with el Cid, who captured Valencia in 1095; 
the treaty stipulated that Jews were forbidden to acquire Mus- 
lim prisoners of war, Jews who molested Muslims would be 
prosecuted, and Jews would not be appointed to functions of 
authority over Muslims and their property. 

During the period of Muslim rule and after the final 
conquest of the town by King James 1 of Aragon in 1238, the 
Jewish quarter was situated on the eastern side of the Rahbat 
el-qadi and in its vicinity, on the site where the Santa Catalina 
church stands at present. In 1244 James 1 granted the Jews the 
whole quarter. A special gate, known as the Jews’ Gate, led to 
the Jewish cemetery. James 1 granted the Jews of Valencia, and 
those who settled there, extensive rights. The community en- 
joyed a very wide autonomy and its judiciary could even deal 
with criminal offenses. In 1273 James I ratified the boundar- 
ies of the quarter. A special wall was erected around it a short 
while before the persecutions of 1391 (see below). There were 
many synagogues in the quarter. A number of them were de- 
stroyed in 1391 and others were converted into churches. The 
Jewish quarter of Valencia was one of the largest in the Iberian 
Peninsula, but nothing of it has survived. This was due to the 
urban development that began in 1412, two decades after the 
total destruction of the Jewish community in the massacres 
of 1391. However, thanks to the archival documents we know 
where the Jewish quarter was. Following the constant growth 
of the Jewish population throughout the 13" and 14* centu- 
ries, the city authorities decided in 1390 to enlarge the Jewish 
quarter. This decision barely one year before the complete de- 
struction of the Jewish community aroused very strong oppo- 
sition on the part of the Christian inhabitants. 

‘The register of the apportionment of properties (Repar- 
tirmiento) after the Christian Reconquest gives much infor- 
mation on the period which followed. Jewish court favorites 
received land and properties. Among the Jewish settlers were 
several of the king’s interpreters, including Bahya and Solo- 
mon *Alconstantini, and Solomon Bonafos, who acted as 
treasurer of Catalonia. One hundred and four Jews received 
houses and estates in Valencia and the vicinity; these should 
be regarded as new settlers. In 1239 James 1 granted the Jews 
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of Valencia the same privilege as had been granted to the Jews 
of *Saragossa. Among other provisions, the Jews were granted 
the right to have lawsuits between them judged according to 
Jewish law; the king would adjudicate in matters of criminal 
law; in lawsuits between Christians and Jews, both Jewish 
and Christian witnesses were required; the form of the Jewish 
*oath was established (a version of it in Catalonian is extant); 
Jewish prisoners would be released to be in their homes on 
the Sabbath. In 1261 James 1 confirmed the right of the Jews 
to acquire farming and urban land from all the inhabitants of 
the country, including noblemen and clergymen - an unusual 
right in those days, which can perhaps be understood by the 
importance attached to Jewish settlement in this border region 
of the kingdom. One of these owners of land, cattle, and sheep 
was Don Judah de la *Cavalleria, who was appointed bailiff 
of Valencia after 1263. King Pedro 111 entrusted the Jews with 
additional functions in Valencia. When the revolt of the Mus- 
lims in the southern part of the kingdom was suppressed in 
1277, Moses Alconstantini was appointed bailiff there. Among 
Jews appointed to administrative office were Muca de *Por- 
tella, Aaron ibn Yahya, and Joseph *Ravaya. 

The authority of these Jews in Valencia was short-lived. 
Moses Alconstantini was deposed in 1283. The properties of 
the Ravaya family were confiscated after the death of Joseph, 
and Moses Ravaya was also dismissed. The anti-Jewish policy 
formulated at the time by James 1 was now enforced in Valen- 
cia: the laws on loans and interest and the regulations on oaths 
were reintroduced; Jews were forbidden to slaughter their an- 
imals in the abattoirs of the town, and they were ordered to 
wear a “cloak; as was the custom in Barcelona. 

During the reign of James 1, in 1271, the Jews of Valen- 
cia paid an annual tax of 3,000 solidus in the currency of the 
kingdom. In 1274 this amount was increased to 5,000 soli- 
dos. Pedro 111 imposed a special levy on the Jews of the town 
to cover the expenses of his wars, which amounted to 25,000 
solidos in Jaca currency in 1282. The sum was collected by 
coercive and oppressive methods and Solomon b. Abraham 
*Adret (Rashba), then rabbi of the community, already pointed 
out (Responsa, vol. 1, no. 427) that the loans and contributions 
were destroying the foundations of the community’s existence. 
The localities of *Jativa, *Murviedro (Sagunto), Alcira, and 
Gandia were incorporated in the tax district (collecta) of Va- 
lencia, and the annual tax raised generally amounted to 25,000 
solidos. At the close of the 13"* century, about 250 taxpaying 
families lived in Valencia whose names have been recorded; 
they spoke Arabic. After the destruction of the community of 
Valencia in the persecutions of 1391, however, Hasdai *Crescas 
estimated its population to have been 1,000 “houseowners.” 
This figure may be due to his own impressions or could have 
referred to the whole of the kingdom of Valencia. 

Toward the close of the 13" century, as a result of the ac- 
tivities of Jewish merchants, Valencia became an important 
center of maritime trade. These “seamen” traded with *Ma- 
jorca, North Africa, and most of the Mediterranean ports. The 
merchants purchased raw materials, wool, wool products, and 
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grain, and exported them through Valencia to other ports of 
the Mediterranean. 

Another occupation of the Jews was brokerage, and in 
1315 there were 43 Jewish brokers; evidently all those engaged 
in this occupation were Jews. Even after the destruction of the 
community of Valencia, the town remained a center of Jewish 
trade. Alfonso v issued letters of protection to Jewish mer- 
chants from Barbary who came to trade in Valencia. 

The community administration of Valencia was similar 
in organization to that of the other large communities of Ara- 
gon. The community was headed by a council of 30 members, 
among whom five were chosen as muqaddimin by lot (Solo- 
mon b. Abraham Adret (Rashba), Responsa, vol. 3, no. 417). 
The community was supervised by the bailiff-general, the 
representative of the king. A Jewish mustacaf was appointed 
to supervise the market and its activities. In 1300, after mem- 
bers of the community had complained that the wealthy and 
prominent personalities were throwing the burden of taxation 
onto “the middle class and the little people,” King James 11 or- 
dered that all payments to the kingdom and the community, 
including debts of former years, were to be divided up by a 
system of “declaration,” and that everyone should take the oath 
in the presence of three Jews (one each of the upper, middle, 
and lower strata). Many problems arose in the Valencia com- 
munity as a result of disputes and informing (there was a 
special regulation against informing; *Isaac b. Sheshet Perfet, 
Responsa, no. 79). Many queries were addressed to R. Solo- 
mon Adret and R. Isaac b. Sheshet on these matters. In 1348 
Pedro rv ordered the bailiff to arbitrate in community disputes 
concerning the methods of collecting the tax: whether it was 
to be imposed by assessment or by “declaration.” 

The Jews of Valencia suffered during the *Black Death 
in 1348, and the persecutions which broke out in the town in 
its wake. In 1354 the leaders of the Valencia community col- 
laborated in the rehabilitation of the communities of the king- 
dom of Aragon. Each provincial delegate was offered a seat on 
the national administration. The regulations of the national 
organization were signed by the resolute parnas of the com- 
munity of Valencia, Judah Eleazar, a wealthy merchant and 
landowner who had financial transactions with the crown but 
was not outstanding for his learning or piety. In 1363 Pedro 1v 
imposed a tax of 50,000 solidos on him as a contribution to- 
ward the expenses of the war against Castile. A tax was also 
imposed on the community and its wealthiest members, to- 
taling 152,000 solidos. 

The adoption in 1364 of the regulations of the community 
of *Barcelona of 1327 may be regarded as a further attempt to 
reconsolidate the authority of the community. In 1369 Pedro 1v 
authorized the burial society of the community of Valencia to 
collect interest from a certain income. The prohibitions issued 
by the community administration included one against gam- 
bling, for money or real estate, with Christians. 

In 1385 Isaac b. Sheshet Perfet (Ribash) was appointed 
rabbi of Valencia, his native town, holding this position until 
the destruction of the community in 1391. He organized ac- 
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tivities in Valencia to restore the importance of Torah study 
and piety. Valuable historical material on the community is 
contained in his responsa (nos. 253-355). 


The Persecutions of 1391 

On July 9, 1391, the community of Valencia was attacked and 
destroyed by rioters who arrived from Castile and soldiers 
who were stationed in the port from where they were due to 
sail for Sicily with the infante Martin. In this assault 250 Jews 
died, while the remainder agreed to convert to Christianity 
or found refuge in the houses of the townspeople. Isaac b. 
Sheshet Perfet was among those who fled. Those who con- 
verted included distinguished personalities such as Don Sam- 
uel Abravalia (who took the name Alfonso Fernandez de Vil- 
lanova after his apostasy), the king’s physician Omar Tahuel, 
who ranked among the muqaddimiun, and his relative Isaac 
Tahuel. According to some documents, it seems that R. Isaac 
b. Sheshet was also among the forcibly converted, before he 
fled. On July 16 the king ordered that Jews who had hidden 
in the houses of Christians should not be compelled to con- 
vert, but be taken to a place of safety. He also prohibited the 
conversion of synagogues into churches. However, on Sep- 
tember 22 the king instructed that a list of the property of the 
Jews who had perished should be drawn up, in order to have 
it transferred to him. In November a pardon was granted to 
the Christian inhabitants of Valencia for the attack because, 
according to the city elders, the town was being emptied of its 
inhabitants who were fleeing in every direction. None of the 
synagogues of Valencia survived the 1391 massacres. The Jew- 
ish market, the zoco, which was just outside the Jewish quar- 
ter, was in Gallinas Street, at the beginning of Mar Street. The 
Jewish cemetery was outside the Jewish quarter but within the 
walls of the city. At the expulsion it was given by Ferdinand 
to the Dominicans. In its place today stands the El Corte In- 
glés department store. 

After this destruction, the community proved unable to 
recover, even though in 1393 the king and the queen entrusted 
Hasdai Crescas and the delegates of the communities of Sara- 
gossa and *Calatayud with the task of choosing 60 families 
who would settle in Barcelona and Valencia. A year later John 1 
ordered that their cemetery should be restored to the Jews of 
Valencia. A small community may have been reconstituted, 
because, according to Simeon b. Zemah *Duran, there were 
Jews living in Valencia at the close of the century (Responsa, 
Yakhin u-Voaz, pt. 2, paras. 14-15). 

In 1413 Vicente *Ferrer is known to have endeavored to 
convert Jews in Valencia, but these may have been concen- 
trated in localities in the vicinity. Only Jewish merchants con- 
tinued to visit the town. In 1483 King *Ferdinand canceled the 
permission given to the Jews for prolonged stays in Valencia. 
He also abolished the privilege exempting Jews who came 
there from wearing a distinctive *badge. 


The Conversos in Valencia 
Files of those who were sentenced by the *Inquisition of Va- 
lencia within the framework of the Papal Inquisition during 
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the 1460s are extant. In 1464 the Inquisition discovered that 
many *Conversos had sailed from Valencia port to the Ori- 
ent, particularly Erez Israel, in order to return to Judaism. A 
number were apprehended, including families who had ar- 
rived there from Andalusia. Numerous testimonies to the In- 
quisition reported that Conversos had returned to Judaism in 
all the towns in the area of the eastern Mediterranean. 

The Conversos in Spain were seized by an overwhelm- 
ing desire to leave the country, and many made their way to 
Valencia for this purpose. When apprehended, however, they 
were only condemned to expulsion from the region or fined. 
In 1482, when the Spanish national Inquisition was established 
and Cristébal Gualves was appointed inquisitor, the Conver- 
sos of Valencia submitted a complaint to the pope against his 
acts of cruelty and his acceptance of invalid testimonies. Pope 
*Sixtus Iv removed him from his position in Valencia, but 
King Ferdinand strongly protested against his intervention. 
In 1484 investigators of heresy were appointed in Valencia to 
act upon instructions by *Torquemada. It is evident that they 
had hesitations about their duties, for up to 1492 they issued 
“orders of grace” three times, a rare occurrence in those days. 
This may also have been because many Conversos had been 
hidden in the houses of noblemen and Muslims throughout 
the kingdom of Valencia. 

Up to June 1488, 983 men and women in Valencia re- 
turned to the fold of the Church, while another 100 persons 
were burned at the stake. In the trials the accused were inter- 
rogated as to whether they had committed acts against the 
Christian religion, such as having struck crucifixes, etc. The 
trial proceedings reveal the overwhelming yearnings of the 
accused for anything Jewish and their profound adherence 
to the Jewish religion. Prayer books in the Valencia dialect 
were found in their possession, and many Jewish prayers were 
well known to them. The messianic agitation manifested in 
1500 was also apparent in Valencia, and the Inquisition took 
severe measures to eradicate it. The tribunal of Valencia was 
a regional one, and it continued to function until the general 
abolition of the Inquisition during the 19" century. 

Valencia was the port of embarkation for Jews who left 
for the Orient after the expulsion from Spain in 1492. The 
number who left from there is not known, although there is 
such information on the other Spanish ports. Isaac b. Judah 
*Abrabanel and his family embarked from Valencia in June 
1492 by special permission granted to him by King Ferdi- 
nand. 

There was a small Jewish population in Valencia in the 
19708, which had recently affliated to the organization of 
Spanish communities. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: The following bibliography also contains 
items that relate to the entire medieval Kingdom of Valencia. Baer, 
Spain, index; Baer, Urkunden (incl. bibl.); I. Loeb, in: REJ, 13 (1886), 
239 ff; 14 (1887), 264-8; H.C. Lea, A History of the Inquisition of Spain, 
1 (1906), index; J.E. Martinez Fernando, Catalogo de la documentacion 
relativa al reino de Valencia, 2 vols. (1934); B. Llorca, La Inquisicién 
en Valencia, Homenaje a Antonio Rubio i Lluch, 2 (1936), 395f. M. 
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Ballesteros Gaibrois, Valencia y los Reyes catélicos (1944); Neuman, 
Spain, index; L. Piles Ros, in: Sefarad, 6 (1946), 137-41; 7 (1947), 151-6, 
354-60; 8 (1948), 89-96; 15 (1955), 89-101; L. Torres Balbas, in: Al-An- 
dalus, 9 (1954), 194f.; F. Cantera, Singogas espafiolas (1955), 325-31; EL. 
Schneiderman, in: Hispania, 7 (1958), 181-9; Suarez Fernandez, Doc- 
umentos, index; A. Lopez de Meneses, in: Estudios de Edad Media de 
la Corona de Aragon Seccion de Zaragoza, 6 (1952), 682-83; FA. Roca 
Traver, in: Escuela de Estudios Medievales, 5 (1952), 120, Ashtor, Ko- 
rot, index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Burns, Medieval Colonialism: 
Postcrusade Exploitation of Islamic Valencia (1975); idem, Jaume I els 
valencians del segle x111 (1981); idem, Muslims, Christians, and Jews 
in the Crusader Kingdom of Valencia (1984); J.R. Magdalena Nom de 
Déu, in: Anuario de filologia 2 (1976), 181-25; idem, in: Sefarad, 39 
(1979), 309-31; idem, in: Afers, 7 (1988-9), 189-205; R. Garcia Carcel, 
Origenes de la Inquisicion espajiola: el Tribunal de Valencia, 1478-1530 
(1976); J. Ventura Subirats, Inquisicié espanyola I cultura renaixentista 
al Pais Valencia (1978); J. Hinijosa Montalvo, in: Saitabi, 29 (1979), 
21-42; idem, ibid., 31 (1981), 47-72; idem, ibid., 33 (1983), 105-24; idem, 
in: Sefarad, 45 (1985), 315-39; idem, in: Hispania, 175 (1990), 921-40; 
idem, The Jews of the Kingdom of Valencia (1993); L. Piles Ros, in: 
Sefarad, 44 (1984), 217-82; idem, ibid., 45 (1985), 69-30; J. Guiral- 
Hadziiossif, in: Anuario de estudios medievales, 15 (1985), 415-65; D. 
Bramon, Contra moros y judios (1986) [trans. from Catalan (1981)]; 
A. Garcia, Els Vives; una familia de jueus valencians (1987); L. Garcia 
Ballester, La medicina a la Valéncai medieval: medicina I societat en 
un pais medieval (1988) 23-51; S. Haliczer, Inquisition and Society in 
the Kingdom of Valencia, 1478-1834 (1990). 

[Haim Beinart] 


VALENSI (al-Valensi, Balansi, Valenca, Valencin, Valencia, 
Valenciano), family which originated in *Valencia (Spain). R. 
SAMUEL BEN ABRAHAM VALENSI (1435-1487), talmudist in 
Zamora, *Spain, was the disciple of R. Isaac Campanton and 
the teacher of several scholars, including R. Jacob *Ibn Habib, 
the author of Ein Yaakov. Of his works only a brief treatise, en- 
titled Kelalei Kal va-Homer (Venice, 1599), on the methodol- 
ogy of the Talmud, is extant. After the expulsion from Spain, 
his family took refuge in *Morocco. MOSES VALENS! and his 
son ABRAHAM VALENSI countersigned the first takkanot of 
the megorashim (“exiles”) in Fez (1494, 1554). SAMUEL VA- 
LENSI, an inhabitant of Azemmour, distinguished himself by 
his military valor in the war near *Ceuta, where he led 1,400 
Jewish and Muslim soldiers. He came to the assistance of the 
besieged *Safi with his ships and compelled the large army of 
attackers to abandon its campaign (1534). In *Marrakesh, jo- 
SEPH VALENCIA was the private physician of three successive 
sovereigns from 1590 to 1628. 

Some of the Valensis of Morocco settled in *Venice in 
about 1650. JOSEPH VALENSI was a rabbi there in about 1680. 
Several members of the family later settled in Leghorn, while 
others moved to *Tunis before 1690. The origin of the mem- 
bers of Valensi family in Tunis is France and not Leghorn. 
They came to Tunis at the end of the 18" century and during 
the 19». In many documents, they appear as the leaders of the 
Grana community (the name of the community founded in 
Tunis by the immigrants from Leghorn) in Tunis and also as 
the representatives of the French nation (“Notables Francais” 
and “Députés de la Nation francaise”) from 1858 onward. They 
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served the Grana community for a period of 100 years. In the 
minute book of the marriage contracts of the Grana commu- 
nity are recorded many members of this family from the end 
of the 18" century onward, many of them as bridegrooms and 
brides, and others as leaders and dayyanim. Many of the Va- 
lensi family members in Tunis were French citizens. The Valen- 
sis distinguished themselves especially as physicians, scholars, 
soldiers, and diplomats in Tunis, where the first known family 
member was GABRIEL DE MANUEL VALENSI (1686), a financier. 
JOSEPH VALENSI became involved in Franco-Tunisian politi- 
cal affairs between 1792 and 1812. His son SAMUEL VALENSI 
had a successful career in politics, and his grandson GABRIEL 
VALENSI, who was appointed official interpreter between the 
beys and the French sovereigns, was charged with diplomatic 
missions to Paris in 1867 and 1878. HAYYIM DAVIS VALENSI was 
a dayyan and signed many marriage contracts in the Grana 
community in Tunis between the years 1821 and 1824; GABRIEL 
BEN YAACOV VALENSI signed marriage contracts in the Grana 
community between 1806 and 1810; GABRIEL BEN REUVEN 
VALENSI was the treasurer of this community in 1815; MOSES 
VALENSI (1825-1909) was sent on a Tunisian government mis- 
sion to the United States. GABRIEL VALENSI (1845-1915) was a 
lieutenant general in the army of the bey. He was involved in 
the charities of his sister Zodika, who dedicated property to the 
Ez Hayyim synagogue of the Grana community. He served also 
as the treasurer of this community and was a philanthropist. 
His signature appears on many regulations of his community 
from 1860 until 1893. In 1890 he was the opponent of the qa’id 
and chief rabbi Eliyahu Burgel and opposed him when Burgel 
wanted to diminish the autonomy and the property rights of 
the Grana community. The dispute broke out when the Jew- 
ish community in Tunis had severe economic difficulties, and 
Burgel took from the Grana community its 20 percent share 
in the new cemetery. Before this dispute Gabriel Valensi suc- 
ceeded in achieving for his community a good new agreement 
with the Touansa community. In 1895 Gabriel Valensi wrote a 
letter to the chief rabbi of France, Rabbi Zadok Kahn, and to 
the *Alliance Israélite Universelle about the dispute with Bur- 
gel, and he was victorious in this struggle. 

His son RODOLPHE VALENSI, linguist and engineer, 
wrote scientific works. 

JOSEPH VALENSI (d. 1908) was the Austro-Hungarian 
consul and the chief administrator of the municipal services 
of Tunis. He was famous for his philanthropy. RAYMOND va- 
LENSI (1847-1920) represented his country abroad, and his 
son JOSEPH VALENS], professor of fine arts, was one of the 
architects of the Paris Exhibition (1925-31). THEODORE VA- 
LENSI (1886-1954), philanthropist, novelist, painter, and bar- 
rister, was called to Paris, where he was a senior adviser in 
the ministries of Clemenceau and Briand and chief private 
secretary of the Cabinet du Ministre. vicrOR RAYMOND Va- 
LENSI (d. 1942) was the last member of the Valensi family who 
served the Grana community. He died at the age of 95. In 1881 
he was appointed the head of the Alliance Israélite Universelle 
in Tunis and was its representative. 
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ALFRED VALENSI (1878-1944), philanthropist and bar- 
rister, contributed to leading European newspapers. He wrote 
on legislation and sociology and was an active Zionist. He 
founded the first Zionist organization in Tunis in 1910. He 
was seized by the Nazis and died during deportation. vic- 
TOR VALENSI, a notable Tunisian architect in the 1920s and 
19308, published studies of the local architecture of northern 
Africa and is best known for designing the Grand Synagogue 
of Tunis in 1938. He died in Buchenwald. MAURICIO VALENSI 
was mayor of Napoli after World War 11. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neubauer, Chronicles, 1 (1887, repr. 1965), 
107, 113; J.M. Toledano, Ner ha-Maarav (1911), 72, 78-80; D. Corcos, 
in: Sefunot, 10 (1966), 68, 78; P. Lambert, Choses et gens de Tunisie 
(1912), 418-20; Livre dor de la Tunisie (1932), 184-5. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: A. Rodrigue, Hinukh, Hevrah ve- Historyah, Kol Yis- 
rael Haverim vi-Yehudei ha-Yam ha-Tikhon, 1860-1929 (1991),150; P, 
Sebag, Histoire des Juifs de Tunisie (1991), 81-82; A. (R). Attal and Y. 
Avivi, Pinkas u-Ketubot shel ha-Kehillah ha-Portugezit be-Tunis ba- 
Meot ha-18-19, 1 (1993); idem, Pinkas ha-Ketubbot, Taryag-Taryad, 2 
(2000); Y. Avrahami, Pinkas ha-Kehillah ha-Yehudit ve-ha-Portugezit 
be-Tunis, 1710-1944 (1997); S. Bard, Le-Toledot ha-Tenuah ha-Ziyyonit 
be-Tunisia (1980), 135, 147. 

[David Corcos / Leah Bornstein-Makovetsky (24 ed.)] 


VALENTIN, GABRIEL GUSTAV (1810-1883), German 
physiologist, anatomist, and embryologist. Born and edu- 
cated in Breslau, Valentin practiced medicine there and later 
moved to Berne, Switzerland, where he became professor of 
physiology and zootomy. Valentin, a pioneer in the study of 
physiology and embryology, investigated the blood circulation 
in the lungs, the electrical conduction in muscles and nerves, 
and the physiology of the senses. 

Together with Czech physiologist J.E. Purkinje and 
EG,J. *Henle, he laid the foundation for the cell theory 
of M.J. Schleiden and Theodore Schwann. He discovered 
the diastatic role of the pancreatic juice in the digestion 
of carbohydrates, and also found a method of improving 
microscope observations by applying polarized light. He was 
the author of Handbuch der Entwicklungsgeschichte des Men- 
schen (1835); Histiogenia Comparata (1835), for which he re- 
ceived the Grand Prix des Sciences Physiques; and Lehrbuch 
der Physiologie des Menschen (1844; Textbook of Physiology, 
1853). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.R. Kagan, Jewish Medicine (1952), 160; B. 
Kisch, Forgotten Leaders in Modern Medicine (1954). 


[Suessmann Muntner] 


VALENTIN, HUGO MAURICE (1888-1963), Swedish histo- 
rian and Zionist leader. Born in Sweden, Valentin first served 
as a teacher of history at a high school in Falun, but in 1930 
was appointed lecturer, and in 1948 professor, at the Univer- 
sity of Uppsala. His main topics of research were European 
and particularly Prussian history of the 18 century, and the 
history of the Jews in Sweden. In 1925 he became a Zionist, 
and from then on dedicated himself passionately to spreading 
Zionism to Swedish Jews. He became president, and later hon- 
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orary president, of the Zionist Federation and was respected 
and beloved by all. He died suddenly in the studio of Stock- 
holm Radio as he was preparing to defend the case of Israel 
in a disputation with an anti-Zionist. 

Among his works on Jewish topics are Judarnas histo- 
ria i Sverige (“History of the Jews in Sweden, 1924), the stan- 
dard work on the subject; Anti-Semitism (1925, Eng. tr. 1926), 
a historical and critical examination; Kampen om Palestina 
(“The Struggle for Palestine,” 1940); “Rescue Activities in 
Scandinavia” (in: yrvo Annual of Jewish Social Science (1953); 
22-51); and Judarna i Sverige (“The Jews in Sweden,’ 1964). 
For many years until his death, he was editor of the monthly 
Judisk Tidskrift (“Jewish Review”), originally established by 


Marcus *Ehrenpreis. 
[Chaim Yahil] 


°VALERIUS GRATUS, Roman *procurator of Judea, 15- 
26 C.E., appointed by the emperor Tiberius. Little is known of 
his administration, but his frequent replacement of the high 
priest is indicative of his attitude toward the Jews. After de- 
posing Anan b. Seth, he appointed in turn Ishmael b. Phabi1, 
Eleazar b. Ananius, and Joseph Caiaphas. That his motive 
was bribery is hinted in the Talmud: “Because money was 
paid for the purpose of obtaining the position of high priest, 
[they] were changed every 12 months,’ and “Since they used 
to hire it [the office of high priest] out for money, their days 
were shortened” (Sif. Num. 131). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schuerer, Hist. 198: Klausner, Bayit Sheni, 


4 (19507), 203f. 
[Edna Elazary] 


°VALERIUS MAXIMUS (first century c.£.), compiler of his- 
torical anecdotes in *Tiberius’ reign. He mentions that Cor- 
nelius Hispalus expelled the Jews from Rome in 139 B.C.E. 
for corrupting Roman customs with their worship of Jupiter 


Sabazius (= Sabaoth?). 
[Jacob Petroff] 


VALERO, Sephardi family in *Jerusalem. jacos (d. 1880) was 
a banker. Born in Constantinople, he settled in Erez Israel in 
1835. In 1848 he founded the first modern bank in Jerusalem 
to have contacts with European capitals. He was a leader of the 
Jerusalem Sephardi community. His son HAYYIM AHARON 
(1845-1923) was born in Jerusalem and from 1875 acted as the 
director of the bank his father had founded. He expanded the 
bank which became the agent for foreign royalty who visited 
the Holy Land. He was also the agent for the Russian govern- 
ment, which purchased the Russian Compound in the cen- 
ter of the Holy City. He contributed to the unification of the 
Sephardi and Ashkenazi communities in Jerusalem. His son 
JOSEPH MOSHE (1882-1945) was born in Jerusalem and stud- 
ied law in Switzerland, where he was active in Zionist stu- 
dent groups. On his return to Palestine, he practiced law in 
Jerusalem and became a magistrate there. From 1929 he was 
a district court judge in Jerusalem. He was one of the three 
trial judges in the *Arlosoroff murder trial (1934), and he alone 
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vindicated the accused completely. He was also active in pub- 
lic institutions and the Sephardi community. 


[Benjamin Jaffe] 


VALLADOLID, city in N. central *Spain. As the chief city 
of the kingdom of Castile and the meeting place of the Cor- 
tes, Valladolid attracted many Jews to settle there; it is also 
connected with decrees and edicts issued there against both 
the local Jews and those in the kingdom as a whole. Jewish 
settlement in Valladolid is first mentioned in 1221. However, 
Jews probably already lived there during the Arab period, as 
well as immediately after the Christian Reconquest in the 11 
century. 

Information is extant from the second half of the 13* 
century concerning houses of the Jewish quarter bought from 
Christians and the butchery situated near the old synagogue. 
One of the landowners was Joseph b. Moses de Gerondi (per- 
haps the son of *Nahmanides), who was a favorite at the court 
of *Alfonso x. In 1288 Sancho Iv prohibited the Jews of Vall- 
adolid from acquiring land in its vicinity. The community ap- 
pears to have consisted of 50 to 100 families; it was thus of av- 
erage size in comparison with other Spanish communities. 

In 1322 the municipal council prohibited Christians from 
attending Jewish and Moorish weddings and from receiving 
treatment from Jewish physicians. Jews were also excluded 
from holding public office. Nevertheless, the right to farm the 
alcabala tax of Valladolid were leased to Jews. as was the tax 
imposed on owning livestock. Details are known from the be- 
ginning of the 14 century about litigation brought before R. 
*Asher b. Jehiel (Rosh) between R. Menahem and the commu- 
nity administration of Valladolid, which had sold the right to 
farm tax collected from it to the community of Carrion. Dur- 
ing that period the apostate *Abner of Burgos settled in the 
town. He was appointed sexton of the church of Valladolid, 
and even became known as Alfonso of Valladolid. In 1336, on 
the orders of *Alfonso x1, he engaged in a public *disputation 
with the Jews of Valladolid on the subject of the *Birkat ha- 
Minim. His arguments were accepted by the king who ordered 
the removal of this prayer from the prayer books. 

At the time of the civil war between the brothers Pedro 
the Cruel and Henry of Trastamara, the inhabitants of the 
town joined with Henry in 1367, and the local Jews were sub- 
sequently subjected to attacks in which eight synagogues 
were destroyed. The survivors had to receive assistance and 
support from the communities of the kingdom of Aragon. 
The community apparently recovered, however, for in 1390 
John 1 granted the monastery of San Benito an income of 
15,000 maravedis from the annual tax and service tax which 
the Jews of Valladolid had paid him. This income was again 
ratified in 1412, though granted to the monastery from other 
sources because the majority of the local Jews had by then 
converted to Christianity as a result of the anti-Jewish perse- 
cutions in Spain of 1391. 

The community was then in the process of disintegration. 
At that time Vicente *Ferrer lived in the town. Through his 
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influence, in conjunction with *Pablo de Santa Maria, a series 
of severe anti-Jewish laws was issued, known as the Laws of 
Valladolid. The legislation was intended to undermine the 
foundations of Jewish existence and bring the Jews to con- 
version. It abolished Jewish autonomy, the Jews’ rights of in- 
dependent jurisdiction, and their special tax administration, 
among other measures. Christian judges were appointed to 
administer Jewish law. A special decree prohibited the Jews 
and the Moors of Valladolid from leaving the town, in con- 
formity with the prohibition forbidding the Jews to leave the 
kingdom. The local rulers were warned not to offer protec- 
tion to the Jews. 

In 1413 John 11 authorized the erection of a new Jewish 
quarter in Valladolid. The representatives of the community 
leased land for the quarter from the San Pablo monastery 
for an annual payment. The contract stipulated that the lease 
would be annulled if the quarter was removed to another site, 
if the king ordered the expulsion of the Jews from the town, 
or if all the Jews converted to Christianity. 

An attempt to restore community life in the kingdom, 
however, was made by an assembly of delegates of the com- 
munities of the kingdom of Castile; “scholars and good men” 
convened between April 4 and May 2, 1432, under the leader- 
ship of Don Abraham *Benveniste of Soria in the great syna- 
gogue of Valladolid in the Jewish quarter, where they discussed 
the organization of the communities and their rehabilitation. 
This meeting was significant since, in addition to the regula- 
tions issued there, it was held in the chief city, which was the 
seat of the “court rabbi” (*rab de la corte), the leader of Spanish 
Jewry, and thus expressed the idea of a national Jewish orga- 
nization. The assembly issued five unique sets of regulations 
aimed to restore the life of the communities to their former 
greatness. The Regulations of Valladolid promoted an inter- 
nal revival of the communities by their own initiative and also 
demonstrated that it was the policy of the king to encourage 
their recovery. 

In the tax registers of 1439, an annual tax assessment of 
15,000 maravedis in old currency is still mentioned, but as 
few Jews by then remained in Valladolid, John 11 reduced the 
payment to 11,400 maravedis of the same currency. In 1453 he 
further exempted the Jews and the Moors from various taxes, 
excepting the annual tax and the service tax. In 1474 the com- 
munity paid a total of 5,500 maravedis in taxes. 

The delegates of the communities met again in Vallado- 
lid in 1476. Apparently, a request was made by the communi- 
ties to appoint R. Vidal Astori chief rabbi of the communities 
beyond the town of Burgos. Ferdinand agreed to the appoint- 
ment, but later nominated Abraham *Seneor of Segovia chief 
rabbi of the whole kingdom in appreciation of his services. 
Ten years later in 1486, Ferdinand and Isabella took the part 
of the Jews of Valladolid against the decisions of the munici- 
pal council which tried to prevent Jews from settling there by 
prohibiting marriages of their children outside the town, with 
the intention of settling there after the marriage. In this period 
the delegates of the communities met in Valladolid under the 
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leadership of Abraham Seneor to discuss raising funds for the 
expenses of the war against Granada. The atmosphere of this 
period, shortly before the expulsion of the Jews from Spain, is 
reflected in the resolutions of the Christian craftsmen’s guilds 
demanding that the Jews should leave the town because they 
did not wish to live beside them. 

The relations between Jews and *Conversos and between 
Conversos and Christians by birth in Valladolid emerge in a 
satirical poem directed against the Converso poet Juan Poeta 
de * Valladolid, a native of the town. According to the poem, 
Juan intended to emigrate to Erez Israel but fell into the hands 
of the Muslims in Fez and adopted Islam; his father, it is stated, 
sold rags in Valladolid. In 1485, after reports had been received 
that Conversos had returned to Judaism in Zamora, an inves- 
tigation was carried out in Valladolid by the royal tribunal, 
although the *Inquisition tribunals were already active and 
one had been established in Valladolid that year. It is possi- 
ble that the court intended thereby to suppress knowledge of 
the affair. After the expulsion of the Jews from Spain in 1492, 
Fernan Nufez Coronel (Abraham Seneor) and Luis de Alcala 
were appointed to collect the unpaid debts which the Jews had 
left in Valladolid in favor of the crown. 

Apparently because few Conversos returned to Juda- 
ism in Castile, the Inquisition tribunal in Valladolid did not 
develop large-scale activity, though its investigations were 
renewed in 1499. The tribunal was abolished in 1560 when 
the area of its jurisdiction was included in the tribunal of 
Toledo. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, index; Baer, Urkunden, index; 
Neuman, Spain, index; H. Beinart, in: Sefunot, 5 (1961); J. Ortega y 
Rubio, Historia de Valladolid (1887), 92 f.; J.A. Revilla, Los privilegios 
de Valladolid (1906), 151f.; H.C. Lea, A History of the Inquisition of 
Spain, 1 (1906), 544-5; A. Ballesteros, in: Sefarad, 6 (1946), 255, 259n., 
263ff.; Suarez Fernandez, Documentos, index; P. Leén Tello, Judios 


de Palencia (1967), Docs. 40, 84. 
[Haim Beinart] 


°VALLAT, XAVIER (1891-1972), French antisemitic politi- 
cian. A member of the Chamber of Deputies from 1919, he 
changed his political affiliations several times, but always be- 
longed to the extreme right and was an outspoken antisem- 
ite. He strove for de-emancipation of the Jews who were to 
be treated as strangers and in the Chamber (1936-40) “distin- 
guished” himself by his fierce attacks on Leon *Blum. In July 
1940 Pétain appointed him secretary general of the veterans’ 
organization. The Nazi occupants suspected him because of 
his patriotism and dismissed him. However, when Darlan ap- 
pointed him head of the Commissariat Général aux Questions 
Juives in March 1941, they did not object. Vallat enlarged the 
existing anti-Jewish legislation, thereby restricting the Jews’ 
civil rights. He created the framework for the spoliation of 
Jewish property and founded the *Union Generale des Is- 
raelites de France (UGIF), a compulsory association over all 
Jews. He collaborated with the Nazi authorities but tried to 
safeguard French interests. Finally, in March 1942 the Nazis 
obtained his dismissal, but his organization served in the 
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framework of the “Final Solution” in France (see *Holocaust, 
General Survey). Vallat, who afterward continued to serve Pé- 
tain in different offices, was condemned to ten years impris- 
onment in 1947, but released in January 1950. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Szajkowski, Analytical Franco-Jewish 
Gazetteer 1939-1945 (1966), index; J. Billig, Le Commissariat Général 
aux Questions Juives (1941-1944), 1 (1955), index; Le Procés de Xavier 


Vallat (1948). 
[Yehuda Reshef] 


VALLE, MOSES DAVID BEN SAMUEL (1696-1777), Ital- 
ian physician and kabbalist. Valle was born in Padua. In his 
youth he wrote in Italian a book against Christianity entitled I 
Sette Giorni della Verita, but his major field was Kabbalah. He 
was considered to possess spiritual powers and receive mys- 
tical revelations. He is mentioned many times in documents 
relating to the circle of Moses Hayyim Luzzatto, of which he 
was one of the most important members. In this group, Valle 
seems to have been considered the Messiah. After Luzzatto 
left for Amsterdam, Valle became the leader of the Padua cir- 
cle, which was not maintained for a long time. Most of his life 
he spent in seclusion, studying; he never occupied a rabbinic 
post, although he served as the cantor in the Sephardi syna- 
gogue. He wrote many disquisitions on kabbalistic subjects 
and other matters. From extant works found in his handwrit- 
ing, it is possible to fix his date of birth and many details about 
his career. From all his works, only 70 kabbalistic interpreta- 
tions on the last verse of the Torah were published (at the end 
of Luzzatto’s *Megillat Setarim, Warsaw, 1889). His rich legacy 
of nearly 20,000 pages is as yet unexplored. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ghirondi-Neppi, 247; J. Almanzi, in: Kerem 
Hemed, 3 (1838), 130; S.D. Luzzatto, in: HB, 6 (1863), 49-51; I. Tishby, 
in: Sefer Yovel le-Y. Baer (1960), 384; idem, Netivei Emunah u-Minut 
(1964), 193-6; M. Benayahu, in: Sefunot, 5 (1961), 300-16. 

[Gershom Scholem] 


VALMASEDA, town in Vizcaya province, N. Spain. The be- 
ginning of the Jewish settlement dates back to the 15"* cen- 
tury, in the days of King Henry rv. The Jews were brought 
here and protected by the constable of Castile, the count of 
Haro. The Jewish quarter was then situated near the old bridge 
in the present San Lorenzo quarter. The settlement owed its 
importance to its proximity to the ports of Cantabria from 
which wool, skins, and other goods were exported to France, 
Flanders, and England. The Jews in Valmaseda consequently 
engaged mainly in commerce, and also owned houses and 
vineyards. In 1474 they paid a total of 1,100 maravedis in taxes 
which were imposed on them by Jacob ibn Nufez, court physi- 
cian and tax farmer. Influenced by the local craftsmen’s guilds, 
and in opposition to crown policy, the town council from 1483 
on began to adopt a decidedly anti-Jewish attitude. In 1486 the 
council of the Basques, which convened in Guernica, decreed 
the expulsion of the Jews from the area. In 1487 the town coun- 
cilin Valmaseda agreed to negotiate with the local community 
concerning their voluntary departure. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Urkunden, 2 (1936), 368, 383; A. Rodri- 
guez Herrero, Valmaseda en el siglo xv y la aljama de los judios (1947); 


Suarez Fernandez, Documentos, 312-3. 
[Haim Beinart] 


VALONA (Vlor, Vlone, 1317738), port city in S.W. Albania. 
The Jewish community is considered one of the most ancient 
in Europe. Its beginnings are garbed in legend, relating that a 
Roman ship with a cargo of Jewish slaves from Palestine was 
blown off course and landed on the Albanian coast. Travel- 
ers’ narratives mention the presence of Jews in Valona selling 
salt and pitch and trading with Venice. After the blood libel 
in Apulia, Italy, in 1290, Apulian Jews settled in Valona. The 
Jewish situation there improved after the Ottomans captured 
the city from the Byzantines. Jews from Spain (Castille and 
Catalonia) and Portugal arrived at the end of the 15” century. 
Turkish documents show that in 1520 there a total of 945 fami- 
lies in Valona, of which 528 were Jewish. The Jews transformed 
Valona into a large commercial center trading with Italy, Istan- 
bul, Vienna, and Poland. Practically all commerce in the port 
was in Jewish hands, and from 1541 to 1637 all the consuls of 
Ragusa (Dubrovnik) in Valona were Jewish. In 1512, to unite 
all the Jewish congregations (Byzantine, Italian, Spanish, and 
Portuguese), the renowned rabbi Messer David *Leon (from 
Italy) was invited to the city. His strict ways, however, alien- 
ated the Spanish and Portuguese and he had to leave. The 
community amalgamated in the mid-17"" century under the 
hakham Moses *Albelda. 

During the Venetian siege of Valona in their war against 
the Turks (1688), most of the Jews left the city and escaped to 
Berat, and later on dispersed to Ioannina, (Greece), Monastir, 
Bitalya, and Kastoria (Macedonia). The old Torah scroll “Sefer 
Avilona” - said to be 1,500 years old - was deposited in Sa- 
lonika, where it was burned by the Nazis. The old synagogue 
was destroyed by the great fire of 1915. 

In 1938 there were 15 Jewish families in Valona. During 
the Nazi period, the Albanians hid and saved not only all Va- 
lona Jews but also the Jewish refugees that reached the city. In 
1991 almost all of Valona’s Jews settled in Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Hrabak, Jevrei in Albaniji od Kraja xvii do 
Kraja xvut veka (1971); N. Tudorov, Demografichekoto sustoianie na 
balkanskia Polnostrov xv-xV1 vek (1960); Historia e Shqipertes (1959); 
I. Burdelez, “Jewish Consuls in Service of the Dubrovnik Republic,” 
in: Diplomacy of the Republic of Dubrovnik (1998). 


[Mordechai Arbell (2"4 ed.)] 


VALREAS, town in the department of Vaucluse, S.E. France. 
Evidence of the medieval Jewish community in Valréas is the 
result of the persecution to which it was subjected in 1247 in 
the wake of a *blood libel. A two-year-old child disappeared 
on March 26 before Passover; it was found on the next day 
with the traces of many wounds. The statements of two broth- 
ers, both young children, brought suspicion upon the Jews of 
the town. Three Jews who were imprisoned confessed, after 
seven days of torture, that they had perpetrated a ritual mur- 
der on the child. Six other Jews were then accused and sub- 
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jected to torture; with the exception of one, they admitted all 
that their interrogators wished to hear. The cruel sentence that 
ensued appears to have struck an even larger number of the 
Jews of Valréas: some were quartered, others burnt alive; men 
were castrated, and women were mutilated by the ablation of 
their breasts. The bishop of Saint-Paul-Trois-Chateaux and the 
high constable of Valence confiscated all the possessions of the 
Jews under their administration and then imprisoned them. 
On the other hand, Pope *Innocent 1v ordered the archbishop 
of Vienne to assure the protection of the Jews in two letters 
(May 28, 1247), two months after the beginning of the perse- 
cution. Some regard the decision of the Council of *Valence 
of 1248, which prohibited all relations between Christians and 
Jews, and the authorization which Pope Innocent rv granted 
to the archbishop of Vienne to expel the Jews from his dio- 
cese in 1253, as an aftermath of the Valréas affair. The assertion 
that the final expulsion of the Jews from Valréas took place 
in about 1570, which would imply that a new community was 
established, lacks documentary confirmation. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Molinier, in: Cabinet Historique, 29 (1883), 
121-33; S. Grayzel, The Church and the Jews (19607), index; J. Bauer, 


in: REJ, 29 (1894), 254. 
[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


VALUES OF A JEWISH AND DEMOCRATIC STATE. 
In Israel, in 1992, two Basic Laws were passed: “Basic Law: 
Human Dignity and Freedom,’ and “Basic Law: Freedom 
of Occupation.” These laws have constitutional status, and 
enumerate a series of rights protected by the Basic Laws (see 
*Human Dignity and Freedom; *Rights, Human). Section 1a 
of the Basic Law: Human Dignity and Freedom, declares that 
“The purpose of this Basic Law is to protect human dignity 
and liberty, in order to establish in a Basic Law the values of 
the State of Israel as a Jewish and democratic state.” Similarly, 
Section 2 of the Basic Law: Freedom of Occupation, contains 
a similar provision regarding freedom of occupation. These 
sections outline the interpretive principles of the Basic Laws, 
according to which the court is required to interpret and ap- 
ply the values entrenched in them, and interpret Israeli leg- 
islation in a manner consistent with the constitutionally pro- 
tected values of the Basic Laws. However, the key phrase, “a 
Jewish, and democratic state,” has been interpreted differently 
by various jurists and justices. 
Justice Aharon Barak holds that: 


The expression “Jewish and democratic” does not imply two op- 
posites, but rather their being complementary and harmonious. 
The contents of the term “Jewish State” is determined in accor- 
dance with the level of abstraction assigned... It should be as- 
signed a high enough level of abstraction to unite all members 
of society and seek out their common ground. It should be high 
enough that it is consistent with the democratic nature of the 
state. Indeed, the state is Jewish not in the religious-halakhic 
sense, but in the sense that Jews have the right to migrate there, 
and that their national being is reflected in the being of the state 
(the matter finds expression, inter alia, in language and in days 
of rest). The fundamental values of Judaism are the fundamen- 
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Leket Perahim and Zer Perahim (1895-96), helped to popular- 
ize Hebrew literature and in 1896 he edited the fifth volume of 
the literary miscellany Ozar ha-Sifrut. From 1896 to 1912 he 
produced the Lukhes annuals in Yiddish, and from 1903-04 
a parallel Hebrew annual miscellany, Hermon. In 1912 Bader 
settled in New York, where he contributed to the Togblat and 
the Jewish Morning Journal. Of his Yiddish plays, the most 
successful was Dem Rebens Nign (“The Rabbi's Melody”), pro- 
duced in 1919. His writings include: Helkat Mehokek, a life of 
Jesus (1889); Medinah va-Hakhameha, a lexicon of Galician 
Jewish cultural figures (1934); and Mafteah le-Rashei Tevot..., 
a dictionary of talmudic abbreviations (1951); Jewish Spiritual 
Heroes (3 vols., in English 1940); and his memoirs, Mayne 
Zikhroynes (1953). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Bader, Medinah va-Hakhameha (1934), 
autobiographical preface; idem, in: Genazim, 1 (1960), 82-90 (auto- 
biography); Rabbi Binyamin, Mishpehot Soferim (1959), 134-5. 


[Getzel Kressel] 


BADGE, JEWISH, distinctive sign compulsorily worn by 
Jews. 


Muslim World 

The introduction of a mark to distinguish persons not belong- 
ing to the religious faith of the majority did not originate in 
Christendom, where it was later radically imposed, but in Is- 
lam. It seems that Caliph Omar 1 (717-20), not Omar I, as is 
sometimes stated, was the first ruler to order that every non- 
Muslim, the dhimmi, should wear vestimentary distinctions 
(called giyar, i.e., distinguishing marks) of a different color for 
each minority group. The ordinance was unequally observed, 
but it was reissued and reinforced by Caliph al-Mutawakkil 
(847-61). Subsequently it remained in force over the centu- 
ries, with a few variations. Thus, in Sicily the Saracen gover- 
nor in 887/8 compelled the Christians to wear on their gar- 
ments and put on their doors a piece of cloth in the form of 
a swine, and the Jews to affix a similar sign in the form of a 
donkey. In addition, the Jews were compelled to wear yellow 
belts and special hats. 


Christendom 

Although written documentary testimony concerning dis- 
tinctive signs worn by Jews from the 12" century is still lack- 
ing, pictorial representations of this period, especially in the 
Germanic countries, introduce the pointed hat. This is sub- 
sequently referred to as the “Jewish hat;’ worn by Jews or de- 
picted in allegorical representations of Judaism (“Synagoga”). 
It would seem, however, that this distinction was instituted by 
the Jews themselves. There are some ambiguous references to 
the compulsory imposition of distinctive Jewish clothing in 
documents from the beginning of the 13" century (Charter 
of Alais, 1200: Synodal rules of Odo, bishop of Paris, c. 1200). 
The consistent record, however, can be traced back only to 
canon 68 of the Fourth *Lateran Council (1215): “In several 
provinces, a difference in vestment distinguishes the Jews or 
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the Saracens from the Christians; but in others, the confusion 
has reached such proportions that a difference can no longer 
be perceived. Hence, at times it has occurred that Christians 
have had sexual intercourse in error with Jewish or Saracen 
women and Jews or Saracens with Christian women. That the 
crime of such a sinful mixture shall no longer find evasion or 
cover under the pretext of error, we order that they [Jews and 
Saracens] of both sexes, in all Christian lands and at all times, 
shall be publicly differentiated from the rest of the population 
by the quality of their garment, especially since that this is 
ordained by Moses...” Both the allusion to biblical law (Lev. 
19), and the inclusion of the canon among a series of others 
regulating the Jewish position indicate that the decree was di- 
rected especially against the Jews. 

Implementation of the council's decision varied in the 
countries of the West in both the form of the distinctive sign 
and the date of its application. 


ENGLAND. In England papal influence was at this time par- 
ticularly strong. The recommendations of the Lateran Council 
were repeated in an order of March 30, 1218. However, before 
long the wealthier Jews, and later on entire communities, paid 
to be exempted, notwithstanding the reiteration of the order 
by the diocesan council of Oxford in 1222. In 1253, however, 
the obligation to wear the badge was renewed in the period of 
general reaction, by Henry 111, who ordered the tabula to be 
worn in a prominent position. In the statutum de Judeismo of 
1275, Edward 1 stipulated the color of the badge and increased 
the size. A piece of yellow taffeta, six fingers long and three 
broad, was to be worn above the heart by every Jew over the 
age of seven years. In England the badge took the form of the 
Tablets of the Law, considered to symbolize the Old Testament, 
in which form it is to be seen in various caricatures and por- 
traits of medieval English Jews. 


FRANCE. In 1217 the papal legate in southern France ordered 
that the Jews should wear a rota (“wheel”) on their outer gar- 
ment but shortly afterward the order was rescinded. How- 
ever, in 1219 King Philip Augustus ordered the Jews to wear 
the badge, apparently in the same form. Discussions regard- 
ing the permissibility of wearing the badge on the Sabbath 
when not attached to the garment are reported by *Isaac b. 
Moses of Vienna, author of the Or Zarua, who was in France 
about 1217-18. Numerous church councils (Narbonne 1227, 
Rouen 1231, Arles 1234, Béziers 1246, Albi 1254, etc.) reiter- 
ated the instructions for wearing the badge, and a general 
edict for the whole of France was issued by Louis 1x (Saint 
Louis) on June 19, 1269. This edict was endorsed by Philip 
the Bold, Philip the Fair, Louis x, Philip v, and others, and 
by the councils of Pont-Audemer (1279), Nimes (1284), etc. 
The circular badge was normally to be worn on the breast; 
some regulations also required that a second sign should be 
worn on the back. At times it was placed on the bonnet or at 
the level of the belt. The badge was yellow in color, or of two 
shades, white and red. Wearing it was compulsory from the 
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tal values of the state - namely, love of man, the sanctity of life, 
social justice, doing what is good and right, preserving human 
dignity, the rule of law, etc. - values bequeathed by Judaism to 
the entire world. These values must be approached on a uni- 
versal level of abstraction, befitting the democratic character 
of the State. Hence, the values of the State of Israel as a Jewish 
State cannot be identified with Jewish Law. One must not forget 
that a sizeable non-Jewish population lives in Israel. Indeed, the 
values of the State of Israel as a Jewish State are those same uni- 
versal values that are common to democratic societies, which 
emerged from Jewish tradition and history. These values are ac- 
companied by the selfsame values of the State of Israel, which 
spring from the democratic nature of the state. The combina- 
tion and synthesis between the two are what have shaped the 
values of the State of Israel” (see bibliography, Barak, Mishpat 
u-Mimshal, t .30). 


In contrast to the above position, Justice Menachem Elon 
holds that Justice Barak is employing disparate criteria in in- 
terpreting the terms “Jewish” and “democratic,” notwithstand- 
ing that both terms are meant to describe the nature of the 
State of Israel. Such interpretation, he asserts, transforms the 
term “Jewish” into an unimportant, secondary addendum to 
the term “democratic,” without any exegetical rationale or jus- 
tification for doing so. According to Justice Elon, in setting out 
to interpret the values entrenched in the aforesaid Basic Laws, 
the court must have recourse to sources from Jewish Law deal- 
ing with the values anchored in these basic laws, in the same 
way as it has recourse to democratic sources for these values. 
All this is mandated by the directive set out by the legislator in 
the law’s statement of purpose, according to which the afore- 
said basic laws are intended “to establish in a Basic Law the 
values of the State of Israel as a Jewish and democratic state.” 
The legislator’s intent was to find the common ground between 
the world of Judaism and that of democracy, in such a way that 
the two worlds will complement one another: 


In coming to interpret the basic rights in the Basic Law: Human 
Dignity and Freedom with the goal of anchoring the values of 
the State of Israel as a Jewish and democratic state, we must ex- 
amine the substance of every individual right that comes before 
us; we must deliberate on it and come to grips with its content. 
In addressing the fundamental values of the Jewish heritage 
with regard to the fundamental rights in The Basic Law: Human 
Dignity and Freedom, the legislator must relate to the body and 
content of these values. He must deliberate and examine their 
philosophical underpinnings and examine the rulings and re- 
sponsa in the remarkable Jewish legal and philosophical heri- 
tage throughout the ages, just as the legislator’s relation to the 
fundamental values of democracy must consist of his examining 
and analyzing their body and content, sources and rulings - as 
we judges indeed do when we sit in judgment of the cases that 
come before us. Only after such examination and analysis do 
we arrive at our judicial conclusion regarding any of the funda- 
mental rights found within the Basic Law: Human Dignity and 
Freedom. The resulting synthesis, from the standpoint of the 
State of Israel being a Jewish and democratic state, is reached 
by the judge in accordance with his approach, understanding 
and interpretation. (See Elon, in Iyyunei Mishpat, 17 p. 670). See 
also cA 294/91 Hevra Kaddisha Gachsha Kehillat Yerushalayim 
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v. Kastenbaum, PD 46(2) 464, 510 ff; 506/88 Shefer v. the State of 
Israel, PD 48(1) 87,102 ff., 167ff.). 


An important source relied upon by Justice Elon in interpret- 
ing the term “Jewish and democratic state” was the comment 
made by the chairman of the Knesset Constitution Commit- 
tee in the Knesset plenum, during the deliberations over the 
Basic Law: Human Dignity and Freedom: 


This law was prepared with the understanding that we must 
create a broad consensus of all parties in the house. We were 
aware of the fact that we cannot pass a basic law which fixes the 
values of the State of Israel as a Jewish, democratic state unless 
we reach a broad consensus of all the parties in the house.... 
The law opens... with a declaration that it is intended to protect 
human dignity and freedom so as to entrench in the law the 
values of the State of Israel as a Jewish, democratic state. In this 
sense, the law already determines in its first section that we view 
ourselves as committed to the values of the heritage of Israel 
and of Judaism, for the law positively and explicitly states “the 
values of the State of Israel as a Jewish and democratic state.” 
The law defines several of the fundamental freedoms of the in- 
dividual, not one of which contradicts the Jewish heritage or 
the values system that is widespread and accepted today in the 
State of Israel by all parties of the house (Knesset Session 125 
(1992 — 5752) (3782-3783). 


Section 1 of the Basic Law: Human Dignity and Freedom, 
and the Basic Law: Freedom of Occupation (“Fundamental 
Principles”) constitutes an additional focal point in the con- 
troversy between Justice Barak and Justice Elon. According 
to these sections, which are identical in their wording, “Basic 
human rights in Israel are founded on recognition of man’s 
worth, the sanctity of life and his being free, and they shall be 
respected in the spirit of the principles in the Declaration of 
Independence of the State of Israel” This section was inserted 
in the Basic Laws in the 1994 amendments, and it raised the 
question of the relationship between the new fundamental 
principles and the previous statement of purpose appearing in 
the original versions of the two Basic Laws. According to Jus- 
tice Barak, “Every one of the paragraphs assists in interpreting 
the others. Thus, for example, the statement of purpose of the 
Basic Law: Human Dignity and Freedom should be assumed 
to espouse the appreciation of man’s worth, the sanctity of his 
life and his intrinsic freedom. Moreover, wherever there is an 
irresolvable internal contradiction between the values of the 
State of Israel as a Jewish State and its values as a democratic 
state, that contradiction can be resolved in light of the fixed 
fundamental principles in the clause pertaining to such prin- 
ciples” (see Barak, Parshanut Hukatit). 

Justice Elon, who criticized the hasty way in which, in 
his view, the sections of the fundamental principles were leg- 
islated, holds that these sections are declarative and no more, 
and that they bear no practical relevance. Justice Elon con- 
cludes this from the section’s declarative wording, and from 
the fact that it is based on “principles in the Declaration of In- 
dependence of the State of Israel” According to Justice Elon, 
that declaration includes many topics, making it difficult to de- 
termine which of the principles in the Declaration are meant 
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to be the basis for respecting basic human rights in Israel (see 
Elon, Mehkerei Mishpat, 12, pp. 289 ff.). 

The dispute between Justices Barak and Elon contin- 
ues their earlier dispute regarding Section 1 of the Founda- 
tions of Law Act, 1980 (see: *Mishpat Ivri, Jewish Law in the 
State of Israel; *Lost Property). According to that law, “Where 
the court, faced with a legal question requiring decision, finds 
no answer to it in statute law or case law or by analogy, it 
shall decide the issue in the light of the principles of free- 
dom, justice, equity and peace of the Jewish heritage.” Ac- 
cording to Justice Barak’s interpretation of this section, those 
cases in which a lacuna cannot be answered by way of stat- 
ute law, case law, or analogy are very limited; hence, there are 
very few cases, if any, in which the court will “decide in light 
of the principles of freedom, justice, equity and peace of the 
Jewish heritage.” 

By contrast, according to Justice Elon, Section 1 implies 
that wherever an uncertainty arises in the interpretation of a 
legal provision of statute in the Israeli legal system, the Foun- 
dation of the Law directs the court to have recourse to Jewish 
Law, its source of inspiration and interpretation, except where 
the law in question explicitly contradicts Jewish Law. Justice 
Elon criticizes Justice Barak’s interpretation of Section 1, which 
he sees as divesting it of all practical content since, according 
to Barak’s approach, there is almost no chance ofa lacuna be- 
ing created that would direct the court to the principles of the 
Jewish heritage (see HC 1635/90 Jerczewsky v. the Prime Minis- 
ter, PD 45(1) 749). Justice Elon holds that, once the aforemen- 
tioned Basic Laws were passed, there was no longer a specific 
need for lacunae - which according to Justice Barak are almost 
nonexistent anyway — in order to have recourse in the values 
of the State of Israel as a Jewish state. Justice Elon criticizes 
Justice Barak’s approach to interpreting “the values of the State 
of Israel as a Jewish and democratic state,” as suffering from 
the same defects as does his interpretation of Section 1 of the 
Foundations of Law Act: 


His approach to interpreting the Foundations of Law Act... has 
led to... closing the door on recourse to the principles of the 
Jewish heritage. By those means the Foundations of Law Act 
was rendered essentially useless. Moreover, employing Justice 
Barak’s approach to interpretation of the Basic Law: Human 
Dignity and Freedom precludes a priori ever having recourse 
to the sources of the Jewish heritage and the Jewish world. The 
Law and its purpose are thus stymied. (See Bibliography: M. 
Elon, Iyyunei Mishpat 17, p. 688.) 


It should nevertheless be noted that in recent writings Jus- 
tice Barak has attributed more weight to Jewish Law in the 
framework of the relevant sources for interpreting Basic Laws, 
and for the interpretation of legislation in general (see Barak, 
Shofet be-Hevrah Demokratit, pp. 156-159). 

Justice Haim Cohn interprets the terms “Jewish and 
democratic state” differently. In his view, the interpreter must 
adopt, from within the principles of Jewish Tradition, only 
those principles befitting and appropriate to a democratic so- 
ciety. According to this approach, when the discussion con- 
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cerns a universal, democratic value that also exists in Jewish 
Law, the particular notes and emphases found in Jewish Law 
should be applied, and these should be preferred over the in- 
terpretation given to the same value in other legal systems. In 
any case, according to Justice Cohen, “Jewish values will gen- 
erally not have to conflict with democratic values. Yet when 
they do conflict, democracy must always take precedence” 
(see Cohn, Ha-Praklit, 50, 24). 

Another one of the numerous interpretations offered 
for the term “Jewish and democratic” is that of Ariel Ben- 
dor. Bendor contends that according to the limitation clause 
of the Basic Laws, the constitutionality of a law that violates 
a right entrenched in the Basic Law is determined in accor- 
dance with its consistency (or inconsistency) with the “val- 
ues of the State of Israel” The implied reference is to the State 
of Israel as a Jewish, democratic state, as appears previously 
in the law’s statement of purpose. Accordingly, Bendor holds 
that the law in question must undergo a twofold examination: 
Is the law consonant with the values of the State of Israel as a 
Jewish state, and is it consonant with the values of the State 
of Israel as a democratic state? If it turns out that the law is 
inconsistent with one of these values, that law does not meet 
the conditions of the limitation clause, and the court is en- 
titled to declare the law void. 

Bendor emphasizes that, under certain circumstances, 
the principles of Jewish Law protect human rights more effec- 
tively than democratic principles. Thus, for example, under 
certain circumstances, rights afforded suspects and defendants 
on trial in Jewish Law, as emerged from a ruling by Justice Me- 
nachem Elon, are broader than those afforded suspects and 
defendants on trial according to democratic principles (see: 
*Detention; *Imprisonment; *Imprisonment for Debt). Where 
the law is inconsistent with the values of Jewish Law in these 
matters, the court is entitled, as noted, to declare a law void 
(see Bibliography: A. Bendor, Mishpat u-Mimshal, 2). 

A striking example of the application of Justice Elon’s in- 
terpretation of “Jewish and democratic state” was the Shefer 
case (CA 506/88 Shefer v. the State of Israel, 48(1) 87), in which 
the Supreme Court, inter alia, adjudicated the question of ac- 
tive euthanasia (see *Medicine and the Law: Euthanasia). Jus- 
tice Elon examined the problem in accordance with the need 
to balance between the Jewish values of the State of Israel and 
its democratic values. He ruled that, according to halakhah, 
the point of departure of this question is: 


[T]he supreme value of the sanctity of human life. This supreme 
value has its foundation, as noted, in the supreme tenet of man’s 
having been created in the image of God, with everything ne- 
cessitated and implied by that. All this being so, there does not 
exist, nor can there exist, any way of measuring a man’s value... 
This being the case, actively hastening death, actively shorten- 
ing a man’s life, even if it be labeled ‘mercy killing; is absolutely 
forbidden, even if performed at the patient’s request. Our great 
duty under the circumstances is to ease the patient’s pain and 
suffering in every possible way (page 144 of the ruling). 


Justice Elon also discussed the position of the various demo- 
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cratic systems on this question, and then turned to discussing 
a synthesis of these systems: 


We are committed to finding a synthesis between the dual pur- 
poses of the Basic Law: Human Dignity and Freedom - namely, 
entrenching the values of the State of Israel as a Jewish and dem- 
ocratic state in its laws... One of the fundamental issues in the 
case before us is the possibility of actively hastening death. Jewish 
Law absolutely forbids this possibility, and there is no opinion 
or even a trace of opinion which permits this act, which in the 
world of halakhah is viewed as murder. Among democratic le- 
gal systems, American law prohibits actively hastening death. By 
contrast, in the Dutch legal system, active euthanasia is permit- 
ted and has even been legislatively regulated. It is clear and goes 
without saying that on this question synthesizing Jewish Law 
with that of a democratic country means accepting the common 
ground of Jewish Law and American law regarding the prohibi- 
tion against actively hastening death, while absolutely rejecting 
the Dutch position that permits actively hastening death. More- 
over, even if most of the democratic legal systems permitted, un- 
der certain circumstances, active euthanasia... A synthesis would 
be achieved through finding the common ground between Jew- 
ish Law and the legal system of any one country that still forbade 
it. Even more to the point, even if in actual fact not one demo- 
cratic legal system forbade active euthanasia... since active eu- 
thanasia contradicts the essence of the State of Israel as a Jewish 
State, as we emphasized above, synthesizing the two concepts - 
“Jewish and democratic” - would mean preferring the conclu- 
sion necessitated by the values of a Jewish State and interpreting 
“democratic state” accordingly (pp. 167-68 of the ruling). 


(For additional instances in which Justice Elon’s approach 
to interpreting “Jewish and democratic state” was applied, see 
*Mishpat Ivri: Jewish Law in the State of Israel.) 

In the topic under discussion, it would be appropriate 
to refer to points emphasized in the entry, “Law and Moral- 
ity” regarding the instructive position of Jewish Law in terms 
of the role of the court, where appropriate, in compelling liti- 
gants to go “beyond the letter of the law.’ Toward the end of 
that discussion, Elon said: 


As written above, in rulings touching on these questions, and 
handed down before passage of the Basic Laws of the State of 
Israel, the court could only recommend going beyond the let- 
ter of the law. Yet in 1992, Basic Laws were enacted whose de- 
clared purpose was to establish in a Basic Law the values of the 
State of Israel as a Jewish and democratic state.” In those laws, 
the term “Jewish” precedes the term “democratic,” thereby ac- 
cording a preeminent role to Jewish Law within the values of 
the State of Israel as a Jewish State. In wake of these Basic Laws, 
it would seem appropriate for the issue of ruling beyond the 
letter of the law to emerge anew. The courts should adopt the 
approach of compelling litigants, under appropriate circum- 
stances, to go beyond the letter of the law. A central sphere in 
the integration of Jewish and democratic values is the relation- 
ship between law and morality, and it is clear that Basic Laws 
need to have an influence on this sphere, and on the interpre- 
tation of associated legislation. 


Examples of this from the realms of statute law and case law 
have been brought in our discussion of the topic, *Law and 
Morality. 
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VALYI, PETER (1919-1973), Hungarian statesman. Valyi 
was born in Szombathely, Hungary. His father, Emanuel, the 
owner of a brick factory, was for some time head of the local 
Jewish community. There was even a suggestion that Valyi 
should train for the rabbinate, and for this purpose, in ad- 
dition to his secular studies at the local high school, he was 
taught Bible and Talmud privately. During the period of Nazi 
rule in Hungary in 1944, the Valyi family was exempted from 
transportation to Auschwitz in view of the fact that the head 
of the family had been awarded a gold medal for bravery in 
World War 1. 

Valyi graduated as an engineer at the Technion of Buda- 
pest. As soon as the Red Army entered Hungary, he joined the 
ranks of the Communist Party, gradually rising to a position 
of importance. In 1954, he was appointed deputy director of 
the planning organization of the Communist Party and con- 
tinued in this office until 1967, when he was appointed minis- 
ter of finance in the government of Hungary. In 1970, he was 
appointed deputy prime minister, and put in charge of eco- 
nomic planning. He was regarded as the father of the new pol- 
icy which produced a remarkable growth of Hungary’s econ- 
omy. This policy, which included the establishment of strong 
economic ties with the West, was not viewed favorably by the 
Russians and it also met with internal opposition. As a result, 
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it was only in his last years that Valyi was elected to the Central 
Committee of the party, and he was never made a member of 
the Politburo. From the time that he rose to prominence, Valyi 
severed all relations with the Jewish community, and even with 
members of his family. He died in mysterious circumstances 
in 1973. According to reports, he fell into a furnace while in- 
specting the processes of steel manufacture at a factory. 


VAMBERY, ARMINIUS (1832-1913), Hungarian traveler and 
Orientalist. He was born Hermann Vamberger (erroneously 
referred to as Bamberger) of Orthodox parents in Dunajska 
Streda on the island of Schiitt, Hungary, Vambery, who was 
congenitally lame, worked to maintain himself from the age 
of 12 as a tailor’s apprentice and later as a tutor. Possessed of 
an extraordinary capacity for languages and a phenomenal 
memory, he mastered numerous European languages and then 
turned to Arabic, Turkish, and Persian, achieving magisterial 
fluency and control in these. 

In his early twenties, fired by the dream of exploring the 
putative homeland of the Magyars in Asia, he moved to Con- 
stantinople where he lived as a tutor of European languages 
and executed translations from Turkish history. He became a 
Muslim and entered the service of the Turkish government as 
secretary to Mehmet Fuad Pasha, five times foreign minister 
of Turkey. While in Constantinople he earned the esteem of 
Sultan Abdul-Hamid 11. 

During his six years in Constantinople, he published a 
Turkish-German dictionary (1858) and other linguistic works, 
acquired a variety of Oriental languages and dialects, and trav- 
eled extensively. In 1863-64 he undertook a long and arduous 
journey through Armenia, *Persia, and Turkestan, disguised 
as a Sunnite dervish under the assumed name Rashid Effendi. 
He journeyed across the Turkoman desert on the eastern shore 
of the Caspian to Khiva, *Teheran, Trebizond, *Bukhara, Sa- 
markand, Herat, and back to Constantinople maintaining his 
disguise to the end despite many difficult tests, which might 
have cost him his life had the Muslim authorities known his 
identity. Said to have been the first European to make such a 
journey, the account of his exploits, Travels and Adventures in 
Central Asia (1864), aroused great interest throughout Europe. 
This was the case especially in England appearing as it did at 
a time of acute tension between Russia and England for the 
mastery of Central Asia. During his peregrinations in Persia 
he established contact with the British legation and his pro- 
British orientation combined with his masterful knowledge 
of the Near East and *India were to make him an important 
and useful advocate of British foreign policy. 

After his return from the long trek in the spring of 1864, 
he visited London where he was lionized for his triumph as an 
intrepid adventurer and his impressive polyglot achievement. 
Then after a stop in Paris, Vambery, who had apparently be- 
come a Protestant, accepted an invitation from the University 
of Budapest to teach Oriental languages and in this capacity 
he served until 1905. Among his students were I. *Goldziher, 
B. *Munkacsi, and I. Kunos. 
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He produced a whole range of works on Oriental lan- 
guages and ethnology and in addition, essays on political ques- 
tions and popular accounts of his travels, one of which was a 
favorite boys’ book. His books were translated into many lan- 
guages but his autobiography, Arminius Vambery, His Life and 
Adventures (1883), and his memoirs, The Story of My Struggles 
(1904), were written in English. One of his scholarly contribu- 
tions to Turkology was the discovery of the relation of Turkish 
and Magyar. He also contributed to the ethnology of Central 
Asia and India. A staunch protagonist of British dominance 
in the East he placed his vast knowledge of Central Asia at the 
disposal of Great Britain, serving as her adviser on Indian and 
Asiatic policy, executing various diplomatic missions in the 
Near East, and becoming a personal friend of the prince of 
Wales, later Edward vii. His preoccupation with the “Eastern 
question” is documented in various political essays, e.g., The 
Coming Struggle for India (1885). 

Vambery supported *Zionism in its emergent stage by 
introducing Theodor *Herzl to Sultan Abdul-Hamid in 1901. 
After Herzl’s death Vambery’s counsel in respect of the Zionist 
cause was solicited by David *Wolfssohn. Vambery married 
Cornelia Aranyi (a niece of Joseph *Joachim, the violin virtu- 
oso) and their son was the criminologist Rustem Vambery. 
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(1960), index; N. Sokolow, Ishim (19587), 398-408; G. Hazai, Armin 
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tures (1914); N.S. Tikhonov, Vambery (Rus., 1957). ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
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°VANCE, ZEBULON BAIRD (1830-1894), North Carolina 
lawyer and politician who supported Jewish rights. Vance, a 
colonel in the Confederate army in the Civil War, served in 
his state legislature (1854-61) and was governor. He went on 
from there to the U.S. Senate (1879-94). Vance is known to 
the Jewish world primarily for a lecture, The Scattered Nation 
(1904, 1916), that he delivered many times. It is a tribute to the 
Jewish people, praising their love of learning and their having 
flourished despite a history of persecutions. 


VANCOUVER, city in British Columbia and largest in West- 
ern Canada, with a population of nearly 2 million in 2001, in- 
cluding a Jewish community of 22,590. 

Jewish life in Vancouver began in the early 1880s, when 
a small number of pioneers arrived at the town site of the fu- 
ture metropolis, drawn by the prospects of its deep-sea harbor 
on the Pacific Ocean and impending status as the terminus of 
the trans-Canada railway. One of the city’s most prominent 
early builders was David Oppenheimer (1834-1897), a Jewish 
resident of German origins who served as Vancouver's second 
mayor from 1887 to 1891. During his term in office, Oppen- 
heimer opened foreign trade and initiated the construction 
of Vancouver's water supply, sidewalks, bridges, transit, and 
lighting. He also donated large tracts of his personal property 
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for civic facilities and the promotion of local industry. Oppen- 
heimer was popularly known as the “father of Vancouver,’ and 
his bust still stands at the entrance of Stanley Park, the world- 
famous green space that he procured for the city in 1888. 

Until the beginning of the 20 century, Vancouver's Jew- 
ish population remained below 200, split between a small 
congregation (Temple Emanuel) of acculturated West Euro- 
pean Jews living in the west end and an increasing number 
of East European newcomers. Most of the latter concentrated 
initially in Vancouver's immigrant district in the Strathcona 
and Chinatown areas, many working in the clothing trade or 
secondhand goods. By 1911, the East Europeans had swelled 
the Jewish community to 1,024, becoming the dominant ele- 
ment. In 1907 the Orthodox congregation B’nai Yehuda (Sons 
of Israel) was established under the presidency of Zebulon 
Franks (1864-1926), a merchant in whose store and home 
the first Orthodox services in Vancouver had been held 20 
years earlier. The congregation opened its first synagogue in 
1911 and changed its name to Schara Tzedeck (Gates of Righ- 
teousness) in 1917, building a much larger synagogue in 1921, 
when Vancouver's Jewish population had reached 1,376. For 
the next three decades Schara Tzedeck was led, for the most 
part, by Nathan Mayer Pastinsky (1887-1948), a qualified 
shohet who became the religious leader for the Jewish com- 
munity, universally respected for his citywide welfare work 
and spiritual leadership. 

As the Jewish community grew to 2,440 by 1931, a vig- 
orous organizational life became the hallmark of Vancou- 
ver Jewry. The first secular group to form was a B'nai Brith 
lodge in 1910. During the 1930s to 1950s, the lodge sponsored 
a highly successful interfaith “Goodwill Dinner” each year, 
honoring leading representatives from different areas of pub- 
lic life. A Zionist and Social Society was founded in 1913, the 
official beginning of the community’s long history of support 
of a Jewish state. The first of numerous Hadassah chapters 
was organized in 1920, and for many years the group ran the 
largest annual bazaar in the city. The National Council of Jew- 
ish Women has also been very prominent in Vancouver since 
1924, initiating a number of innovative social programs for 
children and the elderly. A women’s B'nai Brith section was 
formed in 1927 and Pioneer Women in 1933. Among the com- 
munity’s youth groups during these years were Young Judaea 
and Aleph Zadik Aleph, and slightly later, Hillel and one of 
the most active Habonim chapters in North America. 

Early mutual aid organizations included a Hebrew Im- 
migrant Aid Society, a Hebrew Free Loan Association, and 
an Achduth Society (credit union) established in 1927. A Jew- 
ish Community Chest was founded in 1924 to centralize the 
community’s fundraising, later serving as the model for the 
Vancouver-wide Community Chest. In 1928, a Jewish com- 
munity center was opened and began publishing a weekly 
newssheet, the precursor to the Jewish Western Bulletin, which 
has served as the community’s newspaper since 1930. To co- 
ordinate these new institutions and organizations, a Jewish 
Administrative Council was established in 1932, superseded 
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by an enlarged representative body in 1950, the Jewish Com- 
munity Council and Fund. Internal community welfare work 
was also strengthened through the 1936 creation of a Jewish 
Family Service Agency, run for many years by social worker 
Jessie Allman, and the 1946 founding of the Louis Brier Home 
for the Aged. 

In addition to a strong tendency toward institutional af- 
filiation, since the end of World War 11 rapid growth has be- 
come a dominant feature of Vancouver's Jewish community. 
In 1951 the population was 5,467, and by 1971 it was 10,145. Al- 
though the majority of newcomers were Jews from other parts 
of Canada, particularly the prairie provinces, there were also 
several hundred Holocaust survivors and, later, refugees from 
Hungary and the Soviet bloc. Vancouver's generally high level 
of postwar prosperity allowed for considerable upward mo- 
bility and economic diversification in the Jewish community, 
marked by a residential shift away from the east end to the 
more affluent Oak Street corridor in the south-west part of the 
city. In 1948, a Talmud Torah day school was built in the area, 
as was the Schara Tzedeck’s new synagogue. The Beth Israel, a 
Conservative congregation that had been incorporated in 1932, 
also opened a new Oak Street synagogue in 1948, eventually 
surpassing Schara Tzedeck in membership. Further cultural 
and religious diversity emerged with the revival of a Reform 
group in the 1960s, the incorporation of a Sephardi congrega- 
tion in 1973, and the arrival of Lubavitch in 1974. 

In the midst of this rapid expansion, the 1962 opening 
of an ambitious new Vancouver Jewish Community Centre 
created a focal point for communal activities, housing many 
of the Jewish community's organizations as well as provid- 
ing cultural and athletic facilities. The Pacific Region of the 
Canadian Jewish Congress (cjc), which had become its own 
branch in 1949, also assumed a leading role in community 
public relations, advocacy for Israel, and a number of edu- 
cational initiatives. Although antisemitism in Vancouver 
was never a serious threat, the cyjc was particularly active in 
calling for anti-discrimination legislation, co-founding the 
Vancouver Civic Unity Council for this purpose during the 
1950s. Congress also sponsored a number of Christian-Jew- 
ish dialogues in the 1970s, and during the 1980s helped found 
an umbrella organization known as the Committee for Racial 
Justice. Longtime Pacific Region Executive Director Morris 
Saltzman (1918-1988) was especially active in inter-ethnic 
outreach, and in tandem with Lou Zimmerman (1911-1987), 
the first and longest-serving Jewish community civil servant 
in Vancouver, provided much of the organizational leadership 
throughout the postwar decades. 

In addition to several programs and facilities for the reli- 
gious education of youth and adults, most recently the Com- 
munity Kollel and the Pacific Torah Institute, a Vancouver 
Peretz Centre has been providing secular, humanist Jewish 
education since 1945, also maintaining a small Yiddish pres- 
ence. Other Jewish cultural initiatives in Vancouver have in- 
cluded the establishment of a Judaica library and a program of 
Jewish Studies at the University of British Columbia. A Van- 
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couver-based Jewish Historical Society of B.C. has been in 
operation since 1971, with a museum devoted to local Jewish 
history scheduled to open. The very successful annual Jewish 
Film Festival and Jewish Festival of the Arts have also become 
part of the community calendar. Since the mid-1970s, Holo- 
caust awareness has taken on increasing prominence as a ve- 
hicle for education, most notably through the 1976 inception 
of an annual symposium for high school students and the 1995 
opening of a Vancouver Holocaust Education Centre. 

Vancouver now has the third largest Jewish community 
in Canada, with its 2001 Jewish population of 22,590 just over 
1% of the total population of the city. Although the Oak Street 
corridor remains home to approximately half of the city’s Jews, 
considerable expansion has taken place into the suburbs, with 
new synagogues and Jewish community centers in Richmond, 
Burnaby/Coquitlam, North Vancouver, and Surrey. There are 
more than a dozen congregations across the metropolitan 
area, with affiliations ranging from Egalitarian to Chabad. To 
provide services to this increasingly dispersed community, a 
Jewish Federation of Greater Vancouver was established in 
1987, assuming responsibility for the Combined Jewish Ap- 
peal campaign, which supports over 30 local agencies as well 
as Israeli and overseas Jewish causes. A Shalom B.c. welcom- 
ing center also provides newcomers with information about 
local Jewish life. 

There have been many Vancouver Jews to have an impor- 
tant impact on both the Jewish and non-Jewish communities. 
Businessman Jack *Diamond (1910-2001) was an extremely 
prominent leader and benefactor, helping to found several 
major charities such as the local Variety Club, the B.C. Heart 
Foundation, and the Diamond Foundation. He also served as 
chancellor of Simon Fraser University (sFu), as did prominent 
businessman and philanthropist Joseph Segal (1925-_). Mor- 
ris Wosk (1917-2002) was one of sFU’s greatest benefactors, 
particularly in the establishment of the downtown Harbour 
Centre campus. Judge Nathan *Nemetz (1913-1997) was the 
first Jewish chancellor of the University of British Columbia as 
well as the first Jewish chief justice of the B.C. Supreme Court 
and B.C. Court of Appeals. The first Jewish judge in Canada, 
Samuel *Schultz (1865-1917), was also a Vancouver resident. 
In politics, Dave *Barret (1930-_) served as the provincial pre- 
mier in 1972-75, while Harry Rankin (1920-2002) served on 
the Vancouver City Council for over 20 years and journalist 
Simma Holt (1922-_) was the first Jewish woman to serve as 
a member of Parliament, representing the Vancouver-Kings- 
way district. Between 1969 and 1983, Muni Evers (1914-2002) 
was re-elected seven times as the mayor of New Westminster, 


part of Greater Vancouver. 
[Barbara Schober (2"4 ed.)] 


VAN DAM, HENDRIK GEORGE (1906-1973), leader and 
recognized spokesman of the post-war Jewish community in 
Germany. Born in Berlin, Van Dam studied law, but his legal 
career came to an abrupt end with Hitler's rise to power. After 
spending several years in Holland and Switzerland, he emi- 
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grated to England, and in 1941 enlisted in the British Army, 
later serving in Holland and occupied Germany. After his 
release from the army in 1946, he volunteered for the Jewish 
Relief units and served as their legal adviser and later as di- 
rector for the British Zone of Occupation in Germany. With 
the establishment of the Central Council (Zentralrat) of the 
Jews in Germany, he was appointed secretary general of the 
Council in October 1950, with residence first in Hamburg and 
later in Duesseldorf, continuing in that capacity until 1972. He 
participated in the negotiations between the *Conference on 
Jewish Material Claims against Germany and was a delegate 
of the German Government at The Hague in 1952, and became 
one of the foremost legal experts in the field of restitution and 
indemnification. 

Van Dam’s book, Das Bundesentschaedigungsgesetz (“The 
Federal Indemnification Law,’ 1953) became a classic and has 
been published in several revised editions. He also wrote Die 
Haager Vertragswerke (“The Hague Treaties,’ 1952), Kz Verbre- 
chen vor deutschen Gerichten (“Concentration Camp Crimes 
before German Tribunals,’ 2 vols., 1962-66), and Die Unver- 
jaehrbarkeit des Voelkermordes (“No Statute of Limitation for 
Genocide,’ 1969). 

Early in 1950, Van Dam was asked by the Israel Minis- 
try of Finance to prepare an opinion on the legal basis and 
prospects of a claim by the Government of Israel to inherit 
heirless Jewish property. In a memorandum submitted to the 
Ministry on July 1, 1950, Van Dam advised the Israel Govern- 
ment to enter into negotiations with the Government of the 
Federal Republic of Germany. His advice, though at that time 
premature from both the Israeli and German points of view, 
proved his foresight. 

Van Dam was one of the chief protagonists of the re- 
constitution of a Jewish community in Germany. He believed 
that the reestablishment of the community was not only an 
inalienable right of the Jews but also in the interest of world 
Jewry. He maintained that the reemergence of a viable and 
strong German Republic was a world necessity, and that it was 
in the interests of the free world - and therefore also of the 
Jewish people - that the new Germany be integrated in the 
new world as a reformed and truly democratic component. 
Normalization of relations between the Jewish people and 
the new Germany, he felt, was unavoidable in the long run, 
and should therefore not be delayed, and in this process the 
Jewish community in Germany could and must play a deci- 
sive role. A large-scale German reparations program (in the 
sense of undoing the wrong; in German, Wiedergutmachung) 
would not only meet a justified Jewish claim, but also act as a 
catalyst in the process of normalization. Although Van Dam 
refused to advocate the return of Jews to Germany, he also 
refused to dissuade Jews from returning. Since the commu- 
nity existed and should exist, its voluntary dissolution would 
not serve the interests either of world Jewry or of the State 
of Israel. He coined the slogan: “We insist on existing” and 
maintained his view against the opposition of many Jewish 
leaders and movements. 
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Although he recognized the need for a Jewish State after 
the Holocaust and was always ready to lend his advice and 
active assistance to Israel, Van Dam emphasized that he was 
not a Zionist, believing rather in a polycentric world Jewish 


community. He died in Dusseldorf. 
[Chaim Yahil] 


VAN DER HOEDEN, JACOB (1891-1968), bacteriologist. 
Van der Hoeden was born in Utrecht, Holland, where he re- 
ceived his doctorate in 1922. From 1920 to 1930 he was senior 
bacteriologist in the medical department of the Dutch Na- 
tional Institute for Public Health and from 1930 to 1949 direc- 
tor of the bacteriological laboratory of the Hospital of the Uni- 
versity of Utrecht. In 1949 he was invited by the government 
of Israel to advise on the organization of veterinary research 
and decided to settle there, heading the department of epide- 
miology of the Biological Research Institute in Nes Ziyyonah 
until 1955. In 1956 he was appointed clinical professor of bac- 
teriology at the Medical School of the Hebrew University and 
was elected a member of the committee on zoonosis of the 
World Health Organization. He was awarded the Israel Prize 
for agriculture in 1961. 


VANDOR, LAJOS (1913-1945), Hungarian poet. His wry and 
sophisticated verses were published in the 1930s and again in 
1989 ina volume titled Egy kolto élt itt kéztetek (“A Poet Lived 
Here Amongst You”). Vandor was a victim of the Holocaust. 


[Eva Kondor] 


VANE, SIR JOHN R. (1927-2004), U.K. pharmacologist. 
Vane was born in Tardebigg, Worcestershire, the son of a 
father descended from Russian immigrants and an English 
mother. His family lived in Birmingham where he was edu- 
cated at King Edward vi High School. Although he gained 
his B.Sc. in chemistry from the University of Birmingham 
University (1946), he realized that this subject of his boyhood 
fascination no longer interested him. He studied pharmacol- 
ogy at Oxford University, where he obtained his D.Phil. (1953) 
from the University’s Nuffield Institute for Medical Research 
under the direction of Geoffrey Dawes. He was assistant pro- 
fessor in the department of pharmacology of Yale Univer- 
sity (1953-55) before joining the Institute of Basic Medical 
Sciences of the University of London, eventually sited at the 
Royal College of Surgeons (1955-73) where he became profes- 
sor of experimental pharmacology. He left to become Group 
Research and Development Director of the Wellcome Physi- 
ological Research Laboratories in Beckenham, Kent (1973-86). 
In 1986 he founded a new laboratory at St Bartholomew’s 
Hospital Medical College, University of London which de- 
veloped into the William Harvey Research Institute. Vane es- 
tablished a novel method for directly detecting and measur- 
ing unstable hormones and mediators in small blood samples 
from experimental animals. His main interest was the large 
and complicated group of substances called prostaglandins 
and the manner in which these regulate blood flow. He made 
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major contributions to the discovery of the member of this 
group called prostacyclin clarifying its role in inhibiting blood 
clots. He showed that the therapeutic effects of aspirin and 
other anti-inflammatory drugs result from inhibiting the en- 
zyme cyclo-oxygenase, also part of the prostaglandin group. 
For these discoveries, he was awarded the 1982 Nobel Prize 
in physiology or medicine, shared with Sune Bergstrém and 
Bengt Samuelsson. He also participated in and directed re- 
search that led to the introduction of drugs inhibiting angio- 
tensin-converting enzyme (ACE), now routinely used to treat 
high blood pressure and some forms of heart disease. He also 
worked on the pharmacological regulation of the specialized 
cells lining blood vessels. He was deeply concerned with in- 
ternational scientific collaboration and especially with Polish 
scientists. His many honors included election to the Royal So- 
ciety (1974), the Bunim Medal of the American Rheumatism 
Association (1979), and foreign membership in the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences (1982) and the U.S. National 
Academy of Sciences (1983). He was also awarded the Lasker 
Award in Basic Medical Science (1977), a knighthood (1984), 
and the Polish Order of Merit (2003). 


[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


VAN HODDIS, JAKOB (Hans Davidsohn; 1887-1942), Ger- 
man poet. Born into an assimilated family, Van Hoddis chose 
as a pseudonym an anagram of his surname, Davidsohn. He 
was among the founders of the “Neue Club” in Berlin, regarded 
as the heart of German expressionism. His poem “Weltende” 
(“End of the World”), published in 1911, made its author fa- 
mous overnight, becoming “the Marseillaise of the expres- 
sionist rebellion” (J.R. Becher). Showing first symptoms of 
psychosis at the age of 25, van Hoddis received private foster 
care from 1915 on. Twelve years later, incapacitated, he was 
referred to psychiatric clinics in Tuebingen and Goeppingen. 
While the rest of his family immigrated to Palestine just after 
Hitler’s seizure of power, van Hoddis - like all Jewish psychia- 
try patients - was taken to the “Israelite Convalescent Home 
for the Mentally Ill” in Bendorf-Sayn; from there he was de- 
ported in April 1942 and murdered in a Polish concentration 
camp (presumably Chelmno or Sobibor). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Stratenwerth, All meine Pfade rangen mit 
der Nacht. Jakob van Hoddis, Hans Davidsohn (1887-1942) (2001); 
H. Hornbogen, Jakob van Hoddis: die Odyssee eines Verschollenen 
(1986); H. Schneider, Jakob van Hoddis. Ein Beitrag zur Erforschung 


des Expressionismus (1967). 
[Philip Theisohn (2"¢ ed.)] 


VAN LEER, LIA (1924- ), founder of the Jerusalem Cin- 
ematheque and Jerusalem Film Center. Van Leer was born 
in Bessarabia, Romania, and immigrated to Israel in 1940. 
In 1955 she established, together with her husband, Wim van 
Leer (who died in 1992), the Israel Film Club in Haifa. A year 
later the couple established film clubs in Tel Aviv and Jeru- 
salem. In 1960 they founded the Israel Film Archive, in 1972 
the Haifa Cinematheque, and in 1973 the Jerusalem Cinema- 
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VAN OVEN 


theque. The latter screens quality films seven nights a week 
and houses the Jerusalem Film Center as well as the archive. It 
has a collection of 30,000 films and 50,000 negatives, includ- 
ing the world’s largest collection of Jewish films, and 20,000 
videos and cassettes, a library, and an education department. 
In 1983 Van Leer was a judge at the Cannes Film Festival and 
in 1984 she founded the annual Jerusalem Film Festival. In 
1988 she hosted a large delegation from Russia at the Festival. 
She has also been a judge at the Berlin, Chicago, and Venice 
film festivals. In 1998 she was awarded an Israeli Film Acad- 
emy Award. She also received the French Chevalier des Artes 
et Lettres award in homage to Israeli culture and art. In 2004 
she received the Israel Prize for her special contribution to 


Israeli society. 
4 [Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 


VAN OVEN, English family of physicians and communal 
workers. The founder is said to have been an Italian Jew 
named Samuel Bassan who settled in Oven (Hoven, Holland). 
ABRAHAM VAN OVEN (d. 1778) settled in London in 1759 af- 
ter graduating in medicine at Leiden, and became physician 
to the Great Synagogue in 1767. He translated into Hebrew R. 
Dodsley’s Oeconomy of Human Life (London, 1778). His son, 
JOSHUA VAN OVEN (1766-1838), was also surgeon to the Great 
Synagogue and a leading figure in London communal life. His 
Letters on the Present State of the Jewish Poor in the Metropolis 
(London, 1802), in answer to the strictures of the magistrate 
Patrick Colquhoun, initiated a systematic attempt to grapple 
with the social problems of London Jewry. He was foremost 
among the founders of the Jews’ Free School and published 
a Manual of Judaism in 1835 for school use. Van Oven served 
as the school’s president for many years. He was the father of 
BARNARD VAN OVEN (1796-1860), physician to the Great 
Synagogue from 1827, who was active in the movement for 
Jewish emancipation in England and published some effective 
pamphlets. He was a founder of the Jews’ Infant Schools in 
1841. Barnard’s son, LIONEL VAN OVEN (1829-1905), besides 
being active in Jewish communal work, was a pioneer in the 
oral instruction of deaf-mutes. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Picciotto, Sketches of Anglo-Jewish History 
(19507), index; C. Roth, History of the Great Synagogue (1959), index; 
P. Emden, Jews of Britain (1943), index; Levin, in: JHSET, 19 (1955-59); 
97-114; Roth, Mag Bibl., index; Jc (Jan. 13,20,27, 1905). ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: ODNB online; G. Black, jrs: The History of the Jews’ Free 


School since 1832 (1998). 
[Cecil Roth] 


°VAN PAASSEN, PIERRE (1895-1968), writer and jour- 
nalist; among the most fervent non-Jewish Zionists. Born in 
Gorinchem, Holland, to a Calvinist family, Van Paassen was 
raised on the Bible and love for the people and the land of 
Israel. From 1914 he lived in Canada. He became a world-fa- 
mous journalist, noted for his travel articles and interviews 
with leading personalities. His attachment to the Jewish peo- 
ple and land of Israel emerged after his first visit to Palestine 
in 1925, and from then on his books and articles reflected his 
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enthusiastic attitude toward Zionism. In 1942 Van Paassen 
headed in the U.S. the Committee for a Jewish Army. His book 
The Forgotten Ally (1943) was a sharp indictment of Brit- 
ish anti-Zionist policy; its Hebrew version was banned by 
the Mandatory government in Palestine in 1946. He also 
polemicized against Jewish and Zionist leaders whom he 
accused of a moderate, compromising stance toward anti- 
Zionist Britain. 

Van Paassen published many books, some of them auto- 
biographical (Days of Our Years, 1943; To Number Our Days, 
1964). He was the author of That Day Alone (1941), The Time 
is Now (1941), and Jerusalem Calling (1950) and the editor 
(together with J.W. Wise) of Nazism, an Assault on Civiliza- 


tion (1934). 
[Getzel Kressel] 


VAN PRAAGH, WILLIAM (1845-1907), English educator. 
Born Wolf Saloman in Rotterdam, Van Praagh pioneered the 
lip-reading method for deaf-mutes in England. He received 
his training from D. Hirsch, director of the Rotterdam School 
for the Deaf and Dumb, who had introduced into Holland the 
German oral method of instructing the deaf and dumb. When 
Baroness Mayer de Rothschild established the Jews’ Deaf and 
Dumb Home in London (1866), Van Praagh was appointed 
principal. His patience and kindness endeared him to his pu- 
pils, and his methods proved successful. In 1872 the Associa- 
tion for the Oral Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, which 
the baroness had founded, established a college for training 
teachers in the oral method, and a nonsectarian school for the 
deaf and dumb. Van Praagh became director of the college 
and principal of the school. In 1894 he founded the Union of 
Pure Oral Teachers. 

Van Praagh’s publications include Plan for the Establish- 
ment of Day-Schools for the Deaf and Dumb (1871), Lessons 
for the Instruction of Deaf and Dumb Children in Speaking, 
Lip-Reading, Reading, and Writing (1884), and Lip-Reading 
for the Deaf (1900°). Dame (Margaret) Peggy Van Praagh 
(1910-1990), the well-known ballerina and director of the 
Australian Ballet, was his granddaughter. She was knighted 
in 1970. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Cornhill Magazine (1868), 573-7; A. Farrar, 
Arnold on the Education of the Deaf (1901), 75, 79. 


[Shnayer Z. Leiman] 


VAN RAALTE, EDUARD ELLIS (1841-1921), Dutch law- 
yer and statesman. Born in The Hague, after his academic 
studies he became a solicitor in Rotterdam, where in 1877 he 
joined the city council as a Liberal member, serving as an al- 
derman in the period from 1892 to 1897. From 1885 to 1901 
he was a member of the Liberal Union Party, of which he be- 
came chairman in 1907. Twice he served as a member of Par- 
liament, namely, in the periods 1897 to 1905 and 1913 to 1918. 
In the De Meester administration (1905-08) he was minister 
of justice; in 1907 he initiated the Labor Contracts Act that 
bears his name. That same year an attempt was made against 
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his life by a malcontent musician. Van Raalte was appointed 
Knight in the Order of the Dutch Lion. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Onze Afgevaardigden, bevattende portretten 
en biographieén der leden van de Eerste en Tweede Kamer der Staten 
Generaal (1897; 1901; 1905; 1913). 

[Peter Manasse (24 ed.)] 


VANUNU AFFAIR, case of an Israeli nuclear reactor techni- 
cian who disclosed Israel’s nuclear arms secrets to the London 
Sunday Times. Mordechai Vanunu (1954-_) was born in Mo- 
rocco to a Sephardi religious family and immigrated to Israel 
in 1963. In 1977 he began work as a technican at Israel’s nuclear 
research reactor at Dimonah, attached to Machon 2, where 
plutonium is separated from uranium. In 1985 he was laid off, 
moving to Australia. Prior to leaving, he took 57 photographs 
inside the reactor. On October 5, 1986, the Sunday Times pub- 
lished a three-page disclosure drawing on Vanunu’s informa- 
tion. According to the newspaper, Israel possessed 100-200 
nuclear warheads, which was much higher than most earlier 
estimates of the country’s nuclear arsenal. It was also claimed 
that Israel was developing neutron and thermonuclear ca- 
pabilities. The newspaper arrived at its estimate of the num- 
ber of warheads on the basis of Vanunu’s description of the 
amount of plutonium produced. Given that the fact that Israel 
had never confirmed whether or not it possessed the Bomb, 
Vanunu became the first eyewitness to the nuclear program 
to speak without authorization. He was abducted to Israel 
from Europe by Mossad agents and stood trial for espionage 
and treason. He was sentenced to 18 years’ imprisonment, 12 
of which were served in solitary confinement. In 2004 he was 
released from prison but prevented from leaving the country. 
Vanunu, who studied philosophy at Ben-Gurion University 
while working at the reactor, and converted to Christianity 
in Australia, said that he leaked the information so that the 
Israeli public and the world community would know about 
the nuclear danger. Vanunu became an icon in the interna- 
tional anti-nuclear movement. While the disclosure lowered 
incrementally the ambiguity surrounding Israel's nuclear pro- 
gram, it generated little international pressure on Israel, most 
Western governments recognizing that Israel should not be 
pressured on the nuclear issue at the same time it was being 
pressured to make territorial concessions to the Palestinians. 
Moreover, while most foreign governments adjusted their es- 
timates of Israel's nuclear capability upwards - strengthening 
Israel’s nuclear deterrent posture — not all countries, including 
the United States, went so far as to accept the Sunday Times’ 
estimates. Vanunu was awarded a number of prizes from or- 
ganizations promoting anti-nuclearism. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Cohen, Whistleblowers and the Bomb: 


Vanunu, Israel & Nuclear Secrecy (2005); idem, Nuclear Ambiguity: 


The Vanunu Affair (1992). 
[Yoel Cohen (24 ed.)] 


VAN VRIESLAND, SIEGFRIED ADOLEF (Zadok; 1886- 
1939), Zionist leader. Born in Haarlem, Holland, Van Vriesland 
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VARAZDIN 


practiced law in Rotterdam and joined the Zionist movement 
in 1910. He became secretary of the Dutch Zionist Organi- 
zation before World War 1 and, in 1919, settled in Palestine, 
where he was appointed treasurer of the Zionist Executive 
and was later active in the Haganah. He was Dutch consul- 
general in Palestine from 1929 and a member of the Zionist 
Executive from 1923 to 1927. Van Vriesland served as treasurer 
of the Executive during the difficult period for the yishuv and 
tried to balance its budget despite the economic crisis. From 
1929 he was a member of the board of directors of the Dead 
Sea potash company. In 1936 he became manager of the port 
of Tel Aviv, opened during the Arab riots of that year. Three 
years later he decided to retire from public life and devote 
himself to art. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tidhar, 2 (1948), 602-3. 
[Eliezer Livneh] 


VAN VRIESLAND, VICTOR EMANUEL (1892-1974), 
Dutch poet, literary critic, and journalist. Born in Haarlem, 
Van Vriesland first worked as a journalist on the staff of De 
Nieuwe Gids and De Vrije Bladen, became literary editor of 
the daily Nieuwe Rotterdamse Courant (1931-38), and in 1937 
edited De Groene Amsterdammer. 

After World War 11 Van Vriesland published several col- 
lections of poetry, some of which was collected in Drievoudig 
verweer (“Threefold Resistance,’ 1949). Ten years later he 
published another collection, Tegengif (“Antidote”). His only 
novel, Het afscheid van de wereld in drie dagen (“Farewell to 
the World in Three Days,’ 1926; shortened version, 1936), had 
little success. He also wrote short stories, collected in De ring 
met de aquamarijn en andere verhalen (“The Ring with the 
Aquamarine and Other Stories,” 1939), and some plays, nota- 
bly De Havenstad (“The Seaport,’ 1933). 

Van Vriesland was one of the few Dutch critics who 
dealt with Jewish literature in Western Europe. In his essay 
De cultureele noodtoestand van het Joodsche volk (“The Jew- 
ish People’s Cultural State of Emergency,’ 1915), he adopted 
an extreme Zionist view in rejecting a future for Jewish art in 
Europe. Just before World War 11 he wrote a study of Dutch 
verse, Spiegel van de Nederlandsche poezie door alle eeuwen 
(“Mirror of Dutch Poetry throughout the Centuries,” 1939). A 
collection of his critical essays was published as Onderzoek en 
Vertoog (“Research and Exposition,” 2 vols., 1958). 


[Gerda Alster-Thau] 


VARAZDIN, town in the district of Zagorje, on the Drava 
River, Croatia; important communications center on the 
Vienna-Trieste line. Jews arrived there in the mid-1750s, com- 
ing from Hungary, Burgenland, and Moravia. They traded in 
cattle, a fact documented in the 1761 municipal decree de- 
barring them from this source of income. Their settlement 
was slow and gradual, since each individual had to procure 
for himself an “inkolat; i.e., a residence permit, which was 
not easily accorded. Among the first Jews on record, two are 
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VARDI, ARIE 


of note: Isaac the Jew and Moses Jacobsohn. In 1793 a prayer- 
house was built near the city’s fortification. Jewish physicians 
and merchants suffered from robbery and plunder. Mirko 
Breyer, the first librarian and publisher in Croatia, originated 
from Varazdin. 

Among rabbis who officiated, notable is Yekutiel Hir- 
schenstein, who served the community for more than three 
decades; he advanced proto-Zionist ideas and during his term 
a Jewish school was established. A synagogue was erected in 
1861. 

In the 19 century the community grew to over 500 
members, many of whom were active in free professions. 
They endured some antisemitic harassment. An expulsion 
was threatened but not carried out. 

In the 1920s and 1930s, the leaders were Dr. Oscar Pul- 
gram, Dr. Hinko Blau, and Hermann Herzer, along with Rabbi 
Rudolf Reuven Glueck. During the Holocaust almost all Jews 
perished soon after the Nazi and Ustashe (Croat fascists) took 
power. The survivors re-established the community in 1945 
and the synagogue was nationalized and partially repaired in 
1946. It is used as a movie theater. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: MGwyjJ, 81 (1937), 447-48; Y. Eventov, Toledot 
Yehudei Yugoslavyah, vol. 1 (1971), 278-87, 304-5; Jevrejski Almanah 
(Vrsac, 1928), 42-52; Novi Omanut, no. 11 (1995), 8. 


[Zvi Loker (2"4 ed.)] 


VARDI, ARIE (1938-_), Israeli pianist, educator, and conduc- 
tor. Born in Tel Aviv, he studied with Ilona Vincze, beginning 
his artistic career at the age of 15. He won the Chopin Com- 
petition in Israel, appeared with the Israel Philharmonic Or- 
chestra with *Mehta, won the George Enescu International 
Competition in Bucharest, and gave recitals throughout Eu- 
rope. Alongside his studies at the Rubin Academy of Music, 
Vardi also obtained a law degree at Tel Aviv University. He 
continued his piano studies in Basel with Paul Baumgartner 
and his composition studies with Pierre Boulez and Karlheinz 
Stockhausen. He performed widely as soloist with major or- 
chestras and leading conductors in Eastern and Western Eu- 
rope, the United States, Latin America, the Far East, Austra- 
lia, and Japan. In 1992 he had his first Russian tour, playing 
in Moscow, St. Petersburg, and other cities. Vardi performed 
regularly as soloist-conductor the complete Bach and Mo- 
zart concertos. In later years, he included in his repertoire 
the complete piano works of Debussy and Ravel. His exten- 
sive repertoire also includes various Israeli works, many of 
which were dedicated to him. His recordings for RCA won 
several prizes. Vardi received international acclaim as one 
of the country’s foremost pedagogues. He was a professor of 
piano at the Hochschule fuer Musik in Hannover and at the 
Rubin Academy of Music, Tel Aviv University, having served 
as its director (1977-9) and chaired the Piano Faculty. He held 
master classes and presented lecture recitals in Israel, the Juil- 
liard School of Music, the London Royal Academy of Music, 
and other leading music institutions. In 1999, he was invited 
to the Yale University School of Music as a visiting professor. 
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Vardi was the artistic adviser and chairman of the jury of the 
Arthur *Rubinstein International Master Competition, and 
served as juror of other great piano competitions. Devoted to 
the task of simultaneously guiding students, he successfully 
taught a vast number of great pianists, among them Yefim 
*Bronfman and Li Yundi. From the 1970s Vardi was known 
throughout Israel for his television series Master Classes as 
well as the family series of the Israel Philharmonic Orchestra, 
which he conducted and presented, and for his series “Inter- 
mezzo with Arik” He received Israel's Minister of Education 
Award in 2004 for lifetime achievement. He supervised Open 
University publications on music (1978-2004, in Hebrew) and 
published articles in Israeli music magazines and periodicals 
(1988-9, 1992-3). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Baldassin, “Tuning up: An Interview with 
Concert Artist Arie Vardi, in Piano Technicians Journal, 32 (Nov. 


1989), 16-18. 
[Naama Ramot (2"4 ed.)] 


VARDI, MOSHE (1938- ), Israeli journalist. Vardi was born 
in Tel Aviv, the son of Dr. Herzl *Rosenblum, editor of *Yedioth 
Aharonoth. He studied international relations in London, and 
in 1962 was appointed London correspondent of Ha-Boker. In 
1965 he joined Yedioth Aharonoth as news editor. (In order not 
to be identified as his father’s son, he hebraized his last name.) 
Vardi possessed a finely tuned sense for evaluating the news 
value of events, and a skilled pen in newswriting. Against the 
growth of television news, Vardi widened the role of the news- 
paper to also provide background analysis to news events. In 
1986 he left the newspaper after Dov *Yudkovsky was chosen 
as editor instead of him, following Rosenblum’s retirement, 
and joined Haaretz as deputy editor. But after Yudkovsky’s dis- 
missal in 1989, Vardi was appointed editor. His editorship was 
interrupted in the 1990s when he stood trial in the so-called 
wiretapping affair involving Maariv and Yedioth Aharonoth. 
Vardi, along with Yedioth Aharonoth’ assignments editor Ruth 
Ben-Ari, were convicted of tapping the phones of Maariv pub- 
lisher Ofer *Nimrodi and editor Dov *Yudkovsky, though the 
court determined that Vardi did not know where the tapes had 
come from. Vardi was given a suspended sentence. When the 
trial over, Yedioth Aharonoth’s publisher, Arnon *Mozes, re- 
instated Vardi as editor, a post he held until his retirement in 
2004. His son, Doron Rosenblum, was also a journalist. 


[Yoel Cohen (24 ed.)] 


VARGA, YEVGENI SAMOILOVICH (1879-1964), econ- 
omist. Born to a poor family in Hungary, he became a shop 
assistant, studied in his free time, and obtained a degree. In 
1906 he became associated with the Hungarian Social Demo- 
cratic Party, and from 1914 was a member of its central exec- 
utive. Appointed professor of economics at the University of 
Budapest during the 1918 revolution, he attached himself to 
the Communists and became finance commissar under Bela 
*Kun. After the regime's fall, he fled to the Soviet Union. In 
1922 he was sent to Berlin as head of the Soviet Foreign Trade 
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BADGE, JEWISH 


age of either seven or thirteen years. Any Jew found without 
the badge forfeited his garment to his denunciator. In cases 
of a second offense a severe fine was imposed. When travel- 
ing, the Jew was exempted from wearing the badge. Philip the 
Fair extracted fiscal benefits from the compulsory wearing of 
the badge, by annual distribution of the badges by the royal 
tax collectors at a fixed price. 


SPAIN. The obligation to wear the Badge of Shame was re- 
enacted by the secular authorities in Spain shortly after the 
promulgation of the decrees of the Lateran Council, and in 
1218 Pope Honorius 111 instructed the archbishop of Toledo to 
see that it was rigorously enforced. The Spanish Jews did not 
submit to this passively, and some of them threatened to leave 
the country for the area under Muslim rule. In consequence, 
the pope authorized the enforcement of the regulation to be 
suspended. The obligation was indeed reenacted sporadically 
(e.g., in Aragon 1228, Navarre 1234, Portugal 1325). However, 
it was not consistently enforced, and Jews who had influence 
at court would often secure special exemption. Alfonso x the 
Wise of Castile in his Siete Partidas (1263) imposed a fine or 
lashing as the penalty for a Jew who neglected the order. In 
1268 James 1 of Aragon exempted the Jews from wearing the 
badge, requiring them on the other hand to wear a round cape 
(capa rotunda). In Castile, Henry 111 (1390-1406) yielded in 
1405 to the demand of the Cortes and required even his Jew- 
ish courtiers to wear the badge. As a result of Vicente *Ferrer’s 
agitation, the Jews were ordered in 1412 to wear distinctive 
clothing and a red badge, and they were further required to let 
their hair and beards grow long. The successors of Henry 111 
renewed the decrees concerning the badge. In Aragon, John 1, 
in 1393, prescribed special clothing for the Jews. In 1397 Queen 
Maria (the consort of King Martin) ordered all the Jews in Bar- 
celona, both residents and visitors, to wear on their chests a 
circular patch of yellow cloth, a span in diameter, with a red 
“bull's eye” in the center. They were to dress only in clothing of 
pale green color - as a sign of mourning for the ruin of their 
Temple, which they suffered because they had turned their 
backs upon Jesus - and their hats were to be high and wide 
with a short, wide cuculla. Violators were to be fined ten libras 
and stripped of their clothes wherever caught. When in 1400 
King Martin granted the Jews of Lérida a charter of privileges, 
he required them, nevertheless, to wear the customary badge. 
In 1474 the burghers of Cervera sought to impose upon the 
local Jews a round badge of other than the customary form. 
In the period before the expulsion of the Jews from Spain in 
1492, the wearing of the Jewish badge was almost universally 
enforced, and some persons demanded that it should be ex- 
tended also to Conversos. 


ITALY. Presumably the order of the Lateran Council was 
reenacted in Rome very soon after its promulgation in 1215, 
but it was certainly not consistently enforced. In 1221-22 the 
“enlightened” emperor Frederick 11 Hohenstaufen ordered 
all the Jews of the Kingdom of Sicily to wear a distinguishing 
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badge of bluish color in the shape of the Greek letter t and 
also to grow beards in order to be more easily distinguishable 
from non-Jews. In the same year the badge was imposed in 
Pisa and probably elsewhere. In the Papal States the obliga- 
tion was first specifically imposed so far as is known by Al- 
exander Iv in 1257: there is extant a moving penitential poem 
written on this occasion by Benjamin b. Abraham *Anav ex- 
pressing the passionate indignation of the Roman Jews on this 
occasion. The badge here took the form of a circular yellow 
patch a handspan in diameter to be worn by men on a prom- 
inent place on the outer garment, while women had to wear 
two blue stripes on their veil. In 1360 an ordinance of the city 
of Rome required all male Jews, with the exception of physi- 
cians, to wear a coarse red cape, and all women to wear a red 
apron. Inspectors were appointed to enforce the regulation. 
Noncompliance was punished by a fine of 11 scudi; inform- 
ers who pointed out offenders were entitled to half the fine. 
The ordinance was revised in 1402, eliminating the reward for 
informing and exempting the Jews from wearing the special 
garb inside the ghetto. In Sicily there was from an early pe- 
riod a custos rotulae whose function it was to ensure that the 
obligation was not neglected. Elsewhere in Italy, however, the 
enforcement was sporadic, although it was constantly being 
demanded by fanatical preachers and sometimes temporar- 
ily enacted. The turning point came with the bull Cum nimis 
absurdum of Pope Paul *1v in 1555, which inaugurated the 
ghetto system. This enforced the wearing of the badge (called 
by the Italian Jews scimanno, from Heb. siman) for the Papal 
States, later to be imitated throughout Italy (except in Leg- 
horn), and enforced until the period of the French Revolution. 
In Rome, as well as in the Papal States in the south of France, 
it took the form of a yellow hat for men, a yellow kerchief for 
women. In the Venetian dominions the color was red. In Can- 
dia (Crete), then under Venetian rule, Jewish shops had to be 
distinguished by the badge. David d’Ascoli, who published in 
1559 a Latin protest against the degrading regulation, was se- 
verely punished and his work was destroyed. 


GERMANY. In Germany and the other lands of the Holy 
Roman Empire, the pointed hat was first in use as a distinc- 
tive sign. It was not officially imposed until the second half 
of the 13» century (Schwabenspiegel, art. 214, c. 1275; Weich- 
bild- Vulgata, art. 139, second half of 13 century; cf. Council 
of Breslau, 1267; Vienna, 1267; Olmuetz, 1342; Prague, 1355, 
etc.). The church councils of Breslau and Vienna, both held 
in 1267, required the Jews of Silesia, Poland, and Austria to 
wear not a badge but the pointed hat characteristic of Jewish 
garb (the pileum cornutum). A church council held in Ofen 
(Budapest) in 1279 decreed that the Jews were to wear on the 
chest a round patch in the form of a wheel. The badge was im- 
posed for the first time in Augsburg in 1434, and its general 
enforcement was demanded by Nicolaus of *Cusa and John of 
*Capistrano. In 1530 the ordinance was applied to the whole of 
Germany (Reichspolizeiordnung, art. 22). In the course of the 
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Mission and from 1926 to 1932 he served as editor of Inprekorr 
Internationale Presse-Korrespondenz, where his analyses of the 
foreign economics attracted attention. On his return to the 
Soviet Union he took charge of the newly formed Institute 
of World Economy and World Politics, and after its merger 
in 1936 with the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., Varga 
headed the academy’s department of law and economics. His 
main achievements were his analyses and forecasts on which 
the Soviet Government widely relied for their information 
and orientation. Despite his erudition and industry he did not 
make an independent contribution to economics, mainly be- 
cause he frequently saw the need to adjust his theories to the 
political exigencies of the day. However, in 1946 he surprised 
the public when he warned that an imminent crisis in the 
Western world - similar to the slump of 1929 - was unlikely. 
The Stalin regime removed him from his post and virtually 
impounded his book, but he lived to see his views come true. 
The Khrushchev regime officially vindicated his opinions and 
used them as the basis for its policy of peaceful coexistence. 

Besides his many monographs and his articles in In- 
prekorr, he published his major study in 1946 under the title 
of Osnovnye voprosy ekonomiki i politiki imperializma posle 
Vtoroy mirovoy voyny (1946; Problems of the Post-war Indus- 
trial Cycle..., 19577). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: New York Times (Oct. 9, 1964), 39. 


[Joachim O. Ronall] 


VARLIN (Willy Guggenheim; 1900-1977), Swiss expression- 
ist painter, born in Zurich. Varlin studied under Emil Orlik in 
Berlin and then went to Paris, where he worked as a caricatur- 
ist. The dominant mood of his expressionist paintings is one 
of loneliness and alienation. His favorite subjects are nudes, 
portraits, and public places such as deserted restaurants and 
hotel interiors. In the latter he expressed the loneliness of the 
individual in an impersonal environment. 


VARMUS, HAROLD ELIOT (1939-_), U.S. microbiologist 
and Nobel laureate. He was born in Freeport, New York to 
Beatrice Barasch and Frank Varmus, and graduated with a 
B.A. from Amherst College, an M.A. in literary studies from 
Harvard University, and an M.D. from Columbia College 
of Physicians and Surgeons (1966). After clinical training at 
Presbyterian Hospital, New York (1966-68), he received his 
research training with Ira Pastan at the National Institutes of 
Health (NIH), Bethesda (1966-68) where he became interested 
in basic research. He then joined the department of microbi- 
ology of the University of California, San Francisco (1970-93) 
becoming professor (1979-83) and American Cancer Society 
Professor of Molecular Virology (1984-93). He returned to 
NIH as director (1993-99) before his appointment as president 
of Memorial Sloan-Kettering Cancer Center, New York, from 
2000. His early interest in gene regulation started at Nin. In 
San Francisco he and his colleagues studied the relationships 
between retroviral and cellular genes. They discovered that 
oncogenic (cancer-causing) viruses contain altered versions 
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of growth regulating genes found in normal cells; mutation or 
inappropriate activation of these normal genes, now known 
as proto-oncogenes, was proposed to be an important step 
in malignant transformation even in the absence of viral in- 
fection and as the result of other factors. These observations 
fundamentally influenced the subsequent direction of cancer 
research. For these discoveries he received the Nobel Prize 
for physiology or medicine (1989), jointly with his close col- 
laborator Michael Bishop. His subsequent research interests 
have included retroviruses, hepatitis B viruses, and the devel- 
opment of drugs that inhibit enzymes on which the growth 
of cancer cells is dependent. His honors include election to 
the U.S. National Academy of Sciences (1984) and the Amer- 
ican College of Arts and Sciences (1988), the Lasker Award 
for Basic Medical Research (1982) and the Gairdner Award 
(1984) (both with Michael Bishop), and the National Medal 
of Science (2001). Varmus was an influential adviser to many 
academic, national, biotechnology, and international organi- 
zations including wHo, concerned with health and scientific 
education in the developed world and Third World. His highly 
regarded books on science include Genes and the Biology of 
Cancer 1992 (with Robert Weinberg) written for general read- 
ers. Varmus has retained his passion for literature and the arts, 
and also for outdoor pursuits. 

[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


VARNA, major seaport on the Black Sea coast of Bulgaria; 
ancient Odessus; called Stalin 1949-1956). During the 1880s 
there were 300 Jews in Varna. The organization of the com- 
munity was made possible by the Tedeschi brothers. In 1919 
there were 1,500 Jews; in 1938, 2,000; and in 1943, 1,254. Be- 
sides the Sephardi community, there was also a small Ashke- 
nazi community. The Alliance Israélite Universelle opened an 
elementary school for boys and girls in the town in 1880 and 
two vocational centers, one for boys in 1885 and one for girls in 
1898. A newspaper in Ladino, II Judio, which had at first been 
published in Constantinople, was published in Varna from 
1922 to 1927 under the editorship of David Elnecavé. In 2004 
there were 217 Jews in Varna, affiliated with the local branch 
of the nationwide Shalom organization. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Mézan, Les Juifs espagnols en Bulgarie, 1 
(1925), passim; M.D. Gaon, Ha-Ittonut be-Ladino (1965), passim. 


[Simon Marcus / Emil Kalo (2™4 ed.)] 


VARNAI, ZSENI (1890-1981), Hungarian poet. Zseni Varnai’s 
verse expressed her Socialist and pacifist outlook. The tone 
of her writing changed, however, under the impact of World 
War 1, during which she was active in the anti-Nazi under- 
ground. Two of her prose works are Mint viharban a falevél 
(“Like Leaves in the Storm,’ 1943) and the autobiographical 
Fényben, viharban (“In Light and Storm,” 1958). 


VARNHAGEN, RAHEL LEVIN (1771-1833), German in- 


tellectual and salon host. The oldest daughter of a prosper- 
ous Berlin merchant, Rahel Levin was raised in a home with 
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only minimal elements of Jewish practice. In 1795, she wel- 
comed the opportunity to escape from Jewishness and into 
aristocratic Germany through an engagement to Count Karl 
von Finckenstein. However, after four years she broke off the 
engagement. Levin was a person of culture and intellect; her 
home became an informal meeting place for the literary, in- 
tellectual, social, and political luminaries of the day, such as 
Prince Louis Ferdinand, Prince Radziwill, Alexander von 
Humboldt and Wilhelm von *Humboldt, Friedrich Schlegel, 
Ludwig Tieck, Jean Paul (Friedrich Richter), Clemens Bren- 
tano, Friedrich von Gentz, Friedrich *Schleiermacher, Adel- 
bert von Chamisso, and EH.K. Fouqué. Among them were 
Jews and former Jews, Protestants and Catholics, nobility and 
commoners. In 1801 Rahel became engaged to the secretary 
of the Spanish Legation, Don Raphael d’ Urquijo, but the en- 
gagement ended in 1804. After many difficult years of finan- 
cial privation during the Napoleonic wars, Rahel married her 
confidant and admirer, Karl August Varnhagen von Ense. 
Weeks before their marriage in September 1814, she became 
a Protestant. The ceremony took place in the home of one of 
her brothers, who also later converted. Varnhagen’s diplomatic 
career ended in 1819, when his liberal views ran counter to the 
rising reactionary tide. In Berlin, at the couple’s renowned sa- 
lon, Heinrich *Heine, Ludwig *Boerne, Karl *Gutzkow, and 
other authors close to the Young Germany movement found 
a congenial, liberal, and intellectual atmosphere. Varnhagen 
maintained an extensive correspondence; after her death, her 
husband published a collection of her letters, Rahel; Ein Buch 
des Andenkens fuer ihre Freunde (1834). In recent years a re- 
constructed documentary archive at the Jagiellonian Library 
in Cracow, Poland, has illuminated aspects of her life and leg- 
acy. Although Rahel Levin never denied her Jewish origin, it 
was always a source of conflict for her. In 1795 she wrote: “I 
imagine that just as I was being thrust into this world a su- 
pernatural being plunged a dagger into my heart with these 
words: ‘Now, have feeling, see the world as only a few see it, 
be great and noble; nor can I deprive you of restless, incessant 
thought. But with one reservation: be a Jewess’ And now my 
whole life is one long bleeding. By keeping calm I can prolong 
it; every movement to stop the bleeding is to die anew, and 
immobility is only possible to me in death itself?” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Arendt, Rahel Varnhagen (Eng., 1956; Ger; 
1959); O. Bredow, Rahel Varnhagen (Ger., 1902); S. Liptzin, Germany’s 
Stepchildren (1944). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Hahn, “Antworten 
Sie mir”: Rahel Levin Varnhagens Briefwechsel (1990); idem, The Jew- 
ess Pallas Athena (2005); D. Hertz, Jewish High Society in Old Regime 
Berlin (1988); C. Stern, Der Text meines Herzens: Das Leben der Rahel 
Varnhagen (1994); R. Varnhagen, Briefwechsel (1979). 


[Sol Liptzin / Deborah Hertz (24 ed.)] 


°VARRO, MARCUS TERENTIUS (116-27 B.c.£.), Roman 
scholar. Varro mentions the date palms of Judea (De re rus- 
tica 2:1, 27). Augustine reports that Varro identified the Jew- 
ish God with Jupiter (De consensu Evangelistarum 1:30, 31, 
42). Elsewhere he notes that Varro, in praising a bygone era 
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when Romans did not use images in worshiping gods, points 
to Judaism as proof of the greater piety in such practice (De 
Civitate Dei 4:31, 2). If the citation is accurate, it indicates a 
rare appreciation of Judaism, in contrast to the anti-Jewish 
remarks usually found in Roman literature. 

[Jacob Petroff] 


VARSHAVSKI, ABRAHAM (1821-1888), Russian philan- 
thropist and *railroad builder. Varshavski was one of the build- 
ers of the Moscow Brest-Litovsk-Poltava railroad. He went to 
St. Petersburg from Poltava province at the beginning of the 
1860s and was a member of the *Society for the Promotion of 
Culture among the Jews of Russia. In his last years (1883-88), 
he acted as expert in the High Commission for the Revision 
of the Jewish Legislature (The Pahlen Commission). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Tcherikower, in: Historishe Shriftn, 3 
(1939), 109. 


VAS, ISTVAN (1910-1991), Hungarian poet, playwright, and 
translator. Grandson of a rabbi but never an observant Jew, 
Vas converted to Christianity in 1938. Jewish themes are ab- 
sent in his work, but Budapest, his home city, plays an impor- 
tant part in it. On his 70" birthday he was honored with the 


highest state award. 
[Eva Kondor] 


°VASEK, ANTON (1905-1946), lawyer and head of the de- 
partment in charge of deportations in the Slovak pro-Nazi 
Ministry of the Interior under Sand Mach. Vasek was nick- 
named “King of the Jews” (Zidovsky kral). During the cessa- 
tion of deportations in the autumn of 1942, he was bribed by 
the “Working Group” (see Gisi *Fleischmann). He wrote his- 
torical articles on the Jewish problem and a book, Die Loesung 
der Judenfrage in der Slowakei (1942), compiled with the aid 
of Jewish functionaries who meant to distract him from other 
activities. After the war he was hanged following sentence by 
the National Tribunal of Bratislava (1946). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Rothkirchen, Hurban Yahadut Slovakia 
(1961), incl. comprehensive Eng. summary, index. 
[Livia Rothkirchen] 


VASHTI (Heb. *nw1; perhaps “beauty” in Persian), queen of 
Persia and Media, wife of *Ahasuerus (Xerxes; 485-465 B.C.E.). 
When King Ahasuerus, in the third year of his reign, held a 
banquet “for all the people that were found in *Shushan” in 
the king’s gardens, Queen Vashti also held a banquet in the 
palace. On the seventh day, when the king was drunk from all 
the wine, he ordered Vashti brought before him “to show the 
peoples and the princes” her beauty. Vashti refused to appear. 
At the advice of his counselors the king ordered her deposed 
from her position and proclaimed that “every man should be 
lord in his house” (Esth. 1:9-22). Later she was replaced by 
Esther (Esth. 2). Attempts to identify Vashti with known his- 
torical figures have not been persuasive. As a proper name, 


Vashti has survived in inscriptions. 
[Yehoshua M. Grintz] 
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In the Aggadah 
Vashti was the granddaughter of Nebuchadnezzar (Meg. 10a). 
She witnessed the Persian conquest of Babylon from her fa- 
ther, Belshazzar. On the night that the city fell, Vashti was so 
alarmed by the confusion that, unaware that Belshazzar had 
already been killed, she ran to his private quarters. There she 
was confronted by Darius who, out of compassion for her, be- 
trothed her to his son, Ahasuerus (Yalk. Est. 1049). Her action 
in having her banquet for women “in the royal house which 
belonged to Ahasuerus” (Esth. 1:9) was that her guests would 
be hostages if their husbands should rise and rebel against the 
king (Est. R. 3:10). According to R. Abun, however, the loca- 
tion of the banquet was dictated by the consideration that 
“women would sooner have well-decorated rooms and beauti- 
ful clothes, than eat fatted calves” (ibid.). Vashti had low moral 
standards: it was not for reasons of modesty that she refused to 
comply with Ahasuerus’ command to appear before his guests 
(Esth. 1:11) in the nude. She was as immoral as her husband 
(Meg. 12a). Her refusal was occasioned either by the fact that 
she was suffering from leprosy (ibid.), or by fear for Ahasuerus 
life. She remonstrated with him: “If they consider me beauti- 
ful, they will want to enjoy me themselves, and will kill you; 
if they consider me plain, I shall be a disgrace to you” (Est. 
R. 3:14). When Ahasuerus nevertheless repeated his request, 
Vashti insulted him by reminding him of his lowly descent as 
servant to her father (cf. Song R. 3:5), Belshazzar, before he 
was murdered. According to one version, she exclaimed: “You 
used to be the stable boy of my father’s house, and you were 
used to bringing naked harlots before you. Now that you have 
ascended the throne you have still not changed your habits” 
(ibid.). She was put to death on the Sabbath because, when she 
was queen, she would force the daughters of Israel to strip and 
work in the nude, on the Sabbath (Meg. ibid.). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Cooke, North Semitic Inscriptions (1903), 
no. 85; L.B. Paton, Esther (1cc, 1908), 66-67, 88-89, 142ff. IN THE 
AGGADAH: Ginzberg, Legends, index; I. Hasida, Ishei ha-Tanakh 
(1964), 142. 


VASILKOV, city in Kiev district, Ukraine. In 1648 Vasilkov 
was conquered by *Chmielnicki’s Cossacks who massacred 
its inhabitants, Jews and Poles alike. Since Vasilkov was an- 
nexed to Russia in 1686, no Jewish community existed there 
until the second partition of Poland in 1792. There were 1,478 
Jews in Vasilkov in 1799, 2,407 in 1847, and 5,156 (39.2% of the 
total population) in 1897. Vasilkov was a hasidic community 
and for some time David b. Nahum *Twersky of Chernobyl 
lived there. The Jews in Vasilkov engaged in crafts, small-scale 
business, and worked in local tanneries. In February 1919, S. 
*Petlyura’s armies conducted pogroms in Vasilkov, massacring 
50 Jews and 60 Russians suspected of being Communists; the 
Jewish community was forced to pay a special contribution. 
When the Soviet regime was established, Jewish communal life 
was discontinued. In 1926 the Jews in Vasilkov numbered 3,061 
(14.4% of the total population). In 1941 the Jews of Vasilkov 
were exterminated by the Nazis. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.D. Rosenthal, Megillat ha-Tevah, 2 (1929), 


81-82. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


VASLUI, district capital in Moldavia, E. Romania. The old- 
est tombstones in the Jewish cemetery indicate that Jews set- 
tled there in the first half of the 18 century, most of them 
from *Bukovina and *Galicia, and from the 1850s many Jew- 
ish *Cantonists who fled from Russia. In 1851 two Jewish in- 
habitants were raised to the nobility (boyarhood) for service 
to Vaslui. The early Jewish population was joined later on by 
Jews expelled from villages in the vicinity of Vaslui (in 1867, 
1889, 1901, and 1908). The Jewish population numbered 892 
in 1839, 1,202 (25.3% of the total) in 1859, and 2,823 (41%) in 
1889; in 1899 their number increased to 3,747. Difficulties were 
encountered in the organization of the community because 
the merchants and the artisans each had their own institu- 
tions, and even their own rabbis. In 1877 a primary school 
was founded, but the craftsmen had their own talmud torah. 
In 1904 an attempt was made to unite the community’s insti- 
tutions but this lasted only two years. The community was fi- 
nally unified only in 1923. 

Zionist activity began in Vaslui in the 1880s. Rabbis of 
the town included Alexander Taubes (1841-1913) and Benja- 
min Rabinovici. Zaddikim of the Ruzhin-Buhus dynasty lived 
in the town. On the eve of World War 11 there were in Vaslui 
eight prayer rooms, a hospital and clinic, an old-age home, a 
mikveh, a primary school, and a kindergarten. After the natu- 
ralization laws were passed (in 1919), two to six Jews were ac- 
tive in the local council. In 1947 the Jewish population num- 
bered 3,200, decreasing to 2,400 in 1950. In 1960 there were 
about 70 Jewish families with one synagogue. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Brociner, Chestiunea israelitilor romani..., 
1 (1910), 114-6; Almanachul ziarului Tribuna evreeascd, 1 (1937/38), 
242-8; N. Leven, Cinquante ans d’histoire, 1 (1911), 121, 143; I. Loeb, 
La situation des Israélites en Turquie, en Serbie et en Roumanie (1877), 


168; PK Romanyah, 120-3. 
[Theodor Lavi] 


VATICAN, residence of the *pope, who is the ruler of Vati- 
can City in Rome. 


The Vatican and Zionism 

Theodor Herzl was the first Zionist leader to understand the 
political importance of the Catholic Church in the Middle 
East. He also realized the necessity for Zionists to come to 
terms with the Church and gain its support or at least try 
to neutralize its influence. The Vatican wished to safeguard 
Catholic rights in the holy places, and therefore Herzl was 
ready to propose an extraterritorial status for the holy places 
when he was received by the nuncio in Vienna, Msgr. Anto- 
nio Agliardi, on May 19, 1896, a short time after the publica- 
tion of his book The Jewish State. Herzl repeated the idea of 
extraterritoriality to Secretary of State Cardinal Rafael Merry 
del Val on January 22, 1904, but Merry del Val answered that 
the holy places could not be regarded as entities separate 
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from the Holy Land. On January 25 Herzl was received by 
the pope, *Pius x, who told him: “We cannot prevent the Jews 
from going to Jerusalem but we could never sanction it. The 
Jews have not recognized our Lord, therefore we cannot rec- 
ognize the Jewish people. If you come to Palestine and settle 
your people there, we will have churches and priests ready to 
baptize all of you.” 

During World War 1 new realities were changing the po- 
litical situation in the Middle East. The Vatican was aware at 
a very early stage of the secret *Sykes-Picot Agreement divid- 
ing the region between France and Great Britain and putting 
the central part of Palestine under an international regime. 
France had been for centuries the protecting power for Cath- 
olics in the Ottoman Empire, but the Holy See hinted that 
the Vatican would not be averse to British patronage of the 
Holy Places. This is what Sir Mark *Sykes heard on April 11, 
1917, from Msgr. Eugenio Pacelli, undersecretary for extraor- 
dinary affairs at the Secretariat of State, and a few days later 
from Pope *Benedict xv himself. 

Following the advice of Sykes, Nahum *Sokolow of the 
Zionist Executive in London met Msgr. Pacelli on April 29, 
1917, and Secretary of State Cardinal Pietro Gasparri on May 1, 
and was received by the pope on May 4, 1917. Pacelli wanted 
clear geographical boundaries acceptable to the Vatican to be 
demarcated, while Gasparri wanted the Church to have a “re- 
served zone” that would include Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Naz- 
areth, Tiberias, and Jericho. The pope said: “The problem of 
the holy places is of extraordinary importance for us. The sa- 
cred rights must be protected. We will settle this between the 
Church and the Great Powers. You must respect those rights 
to their full extent?” 

Sokolow could well understand that the Holy See had 
clear territorial claims on the central part of Palestine. Fur- 
thermore the Holy See would not accept a solution giving ex- 
traterritorial status to the holy places, and would in any case 
negotiate with the Great Powers, not with the Zionists. 

Despite the content of these talks, the Zionists were im- 
pressed by the positive manner of the Church’s representa- 
tives. On the basis of Sokolow’s reports Dr. Chaim *Weiz- 
mann could announce to a Zionist conference in London on 
May 20, 1917: “We have assurances from the highest Catholic 
circles that they will favor the establishment of a Jewish Na- 
tional Home in Palestine and from their religious point of view 
they see no objections to it and no reason why we should not 
be good neighbors.’ Nothing could have been further from 
the truth. By “good neighbors” the pope probably meant that 
the Vatican would maintain a presence in the central area of 
Palestine that was to be internationalized, while the Zionists 
would remain outside of it in the bordering areas. 

At the end of the year 1917 two events dramatically 
changed the situation of Palestine: the Balfour Declaration of 
November 2, and the conquest of Jerusalem by British troops 
on December 9. 

Cardinal Gasparri clearly expressed opposition to a Jew- 
ish state in Palestine when he said on December 18, 1917, to the 
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Belgian representative, Jules Van den Heuvel: “The transfor- 
mation of Palestine into a Jewish state would not only endan- 
ger the Holy Places and injure the feelings of all Christians, it 
would also be very harmful for the country itself” 

A few days later, on December 28, the pope expressed his 
fear to De Salis, the British representative, that Great Britain 
might hand Palestine over “to the Jews to the detriment of the 
Christian interests.” 

In January 1919 the Peace Conference met in Versailles 
(France) but the Holy See was not admitted to it. The reason 
was that Italy had included Article 15 in the secret London 
Treaty, excluding the Vatican from the future conference, 
since the question of Rome was still open between them. On 
March 10, 1919, the pope convened a secret consistory in the 
Vatican and said that “it would be a terrible grief for us and for 
all Christians if infidels [in Palestine] were placed in a privi- 
leged and prominent position; much more if those most holy 
sanctuaries of the Christian religion were given into the charge 
of non-Christians.” As Gasparri explained some days later to 
the Belgian representative: “The danger that we most fear is 
the establishment of a Jewish state in Palestine. We would have 
found nothing wrong in Jews entering that country, and set- 
ting up agricultural colonies. But that they be given the rule 
over the Holy Places is intolerable for Christians.” 

Three cardinals visited Palestine in those years: the Brit- 
ish Francis Bourne, the Italian Filippo Giustini, and the French 
Louis Ernest Dubois. In January 1919 Cardinal Bourne sent 
a letter to the British prime minister and to the foreign sec- 
retary, writing that Zionism had not received the approval of 
the Holy See, and if the Jews would “ever again dominate and 
rule the country, it would be an outrage to Christianity and its 
Divine founder.” In October 1919 Cardinal Giustini cabled the 
pope from Jerusalem asking for his intervention “to prevent 
the reestablishment of Zionist Israel in Palestine.” Cardinal 
Dubois was reported in March 1920 to have said that Jewish 
immigration to Palestine and the establishment of a Zionist 
state should not be permitted. On July 20, 1920, the Latin pa- 
triarch of Jerusalem, Msgr. Luigi Barlassina, also published a 
pastoral letter strongly protesting against the Great Powers’ 
decision to establish a Jewish national home in Palestine. He 
added: “Let Palestine be internationalized rather than some- 
day be the servant of Zionism.” 

On May Day 1921, the Jewish workers in Jaffa organized 
a celebration and parade in the streets. The Arabs attacked 
them and about 50 Jews and the same number of Arabs were 
killed and many hundreds injured. Instead of condemning 
the aggressors, the Osservatore Romano (the Vatican daily) 
explained a few days later that the Bolsheviks had infiltrated 
Palestine thanks to the Zionist Organization. The paper also 
raised the question of whether the Bolshevik Revolution was 
coordinated with Zionism or whether Zionism had raised a 
Bolshevik viper in its bosom. 

A few days later Pope Benedict xv attacked Zionism in 
his allocution to the cardinals of June 13, 1921. He said that 
the Jews were given a “position of preponderance and privi- 
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lege in Palestine”; that their activity is meant “to take away 
the sacred character of the Holy Places’; he admitted that no 
damage should “be done to the rights of the Jewish element” 
but “they must in no way be put above the just rights of the 
Christians.” 

Pope Benedict xv died in January 1922 and a month 
later, a new pope was elected, assuming the name *Pius x1. Dr. 
Weizmann, the leader of the Zionist Organization in London, 
met Secretary of State Cardinal Gasparri on April 2, 1922. Gas- 
parri did not hide his antagonism to Zionism and gave voice 
to a series of objections to the draft text of the Mandate over 
Palestine concerning religious rights, the recognition of the 
Jewish Agency, and Article 14 on a commission for the holy 
places. Weizmann learned on this occasion that the Vatican's 
opposition to the Mandate would take the form of an official 
memorandum submitted to the League of Nations. 

During Weizmann’s second meeting with Cardinal Gas- 
parri on April 20, 1922, Gasparri said that Zionist coloniza- 
tion work caused him no anxiety, but added: “It is your uni- 
versity that I fear” 

On May 15, 1922, Cardinal Gasparri sent an official note 
to try to stop, at the very last moment, the assignment of the 
Mandate to Great Britain. The note sent to the League of Na- 
tions stated that the Holy See cannot agree to “the Jews being 
given a privileged and preponderant position in Palestine vis- 
a-vis the Catholics” or to “the religious rights of the Christians 
being inadequately safeguarded.” The Holy See also opposed 
the recognition of the Jewish Agency, and the favoring of im- 
migration and naturalization of Jews. Nevertheless a few weeks 
later, on July 22, 1922, the League of Nations approved Great 
Britain as the mandatory power and included the Balfour Dec- 
laration in the Preamble to the Mandate. The Vatican finally 
accepted the British Mandate as the lesser evil. 

In the 1920s the Vatican opposed Zionism for a variety 
of reasons. They believed the Zionists were antireligious, that 
Zionist immigration would sweep the Christians out of Pal- 
estine and destroy the Christian character of the country, and 
that the Jews were causing radical changes in the traditional 
life-style of the local population and damaging moral values. 
During this period the Vatican was strongly opposed to Jewish 
statehood in the Holy Land. In August 1929 the Arabs attacked 
the Jewish quarters in Hebron, Safed, and other places. The 
daily Osservatore Romano, rather than blaming the Arabs for 
the attack, wrote that it was “the politics of Zionism, and not 
the religion of Israel, which lay at the root of the trouble? 

In 1936 the Arabs started the Great Arab Rebellion which 
resulted in many acts of violence against the Jews. The Brit- 
ish government sent the *Peel Commission, which published 
its proposal for partition in 1937, and on August 6 the Vatican 
sent a verbal note in which it expressed its objection to the 
principle of partition and requested that all Holy Places be 
included in the British zone. 

In October 1938 the Osservatore Romano wrote that “only 
one of the two races which contended the hegemony in Pales- 
tine can live in the country.” Along the same lines of thought, 
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Msgr. Domenico Tardini, the Vatican undersecretary of state, 
told a British diplomat in 1938: “There was no real reason why 
[the Jews] should be back in Palestine. Why should not a nice 
place be found for them, for instance, in South America?” 

In May 1939 the British government published the Mac- 
Donald White Paper, considered to be a betrayal by Weiz- 
mann. Land regulations prohibited or restricted land sales, 
Jewish immigrants were limited to 75,000 during the next 
five years and later would be subject to Arab consent. An in- 
dependent Palestinian state would be created at the end of a 
transition period of 10 years. 

The Osservatore Romano remarked with satisfaction that 
“the White Paper denied the historical basis of the Zionist 
claims.” 

During World War 11, while the Holocaust was already 
raging and hundreds of thousands of Jews were being killed 
by the Nazis, anti-Zionist attitudes prevailed among Vatican 
diplomats. 

Msgr. Domenico Tardini wrote in March 1943 that the 
Holy See “has never approved the project of making Pales- 
tine a Jewish home.’ Cardinal Maglione, secretary of state, 
wrote in May 1943 to his apostolic delegate in the United 
States, Cicognani, that it would not be difficult “if one wants 
to establish a ‘Jewish Home; to find other territories [than 
Palestine] which could better fulfill this aim, while Palestine, 
under Jewish predominance, would bring new and grave in- 
ternational problems.” 

Cardinal Maglione wrote in the same month that “Catho- 
lics would be wounded in their religious sentiments and would 
rightly fear for their rights if Palestine became the exclusive 
property of the Jews? 

In August 1944 the secretariat of state of the Holy See 
wrote that they regarded Palestine “not as a Jewish home or a 
possible Arab home but also as a Catholic home and Catho- 
lic center” 

On April 10, 1945, while the war was still going on in 
Europe, Moshe Shertok (later *Sharett) of the Jewish Agency 
was received by Pope *Pius x11. He hoped for the “moral 
support” of the Catholic Church for “our renewed existence 
in Palestine” But he did not receive any support; on the con- 
trary the Holy See started a campaign for the internationaliza- 
tion of Jerusalem, supported by France. The Vatican consid- 
ered Zionism to be an enemy, only suitable as a springboard 
for a new alliance between Christians and Moslems in Pal- 
estine. 

In 1947 Great Britain decided to renounce the Mandate 
and to deliver the Palestine issue over to the United Nations. 
On November 29, 1947, the General Assembly approved Reso- 
lution No. 181 on the partition of Palestine and the creation of 
a corpus separatum for Jerusalem and its environs. The Holy 
See avoided interfering in the vote, probably in order not to 
jeopardize the internationalization of Jerusalem. The war that 
the Arab states opened against the State of Israel, and which 
made null and void the project of internationalization, started 
even before the state was proclaimed. 
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The Vatican and the State of Israel 

The creation of the State of Israel in 1948 ran counter to certain 
theological ideas in the Catholic Church according to which 
the Jews were condemned to remain homeless because of the 
crime of deicide. Some believe that the Holy See did not op- 
pose the partition plan of the United Nations in 1947 because 
it included Jerusalem in an international “corpus separatum.” 
Pope Pius x11 wrote three encyclicals on the question of the 
Holy Land. The first one, Auspicia quaedam of May 1, 1948, 
expressed hope “that the situation in Palestine may at long 
last be settled justly and thereby concord and peace be also 
happily established.” 

In the second, In multiplicibus, of October 24, 1948, the 
pope said that “it would be opportune to give Jerusalem and 
its outskirts, where are found so many and such precious 
memories of the life and death of the Savior, an international 
character which, in the present circumstances, seems to of- 
fer a better guarantee for the protection of the sanctuaries. 
It would also be necessary to assure, with international guar- 
antees, both free access to Holy Places scattered throughout 
Palestine, and the freedom of worship and the respect of cus- 
toms and religious traditions.” 

In his third encyclical, In redemptoris nostr, of April 15, 
1949, Pope Pius x11 advocated giving “to Jerusalem and its 
surroundings a juridical statute internationally guaranteed” 
and appealed that all rights of the Catholics “should be pre- 
served inviolate.” 

Some Catholic states opposed the acceptance of Israel in 
the United Nations on May 11, 1949, because Israel had “failed 
to carry out the full internationalization scheme” for Jeru- 
salem. The dispute on the war damages to churches and other 
properties in Israel was solved satisfactorily for the Holy See 
in 1955 when Msgr. Antonio Vergani received the final com- 
pensation for war damages to Catholic institutions. But even 
the name of the State of Israel was omitted by the Osservatore 
Romano in 1955 when a visit of the *Israel Philharmonic Or- 
chestra to the Vatican was described as that of “Jewish mu- 
sicians of fourteen different nationalities.” The coronation of 
Pope *John xxil1I in 1958 was attended by Ambassador Eli- 
yahu *Sasson as a “special delegate of the State of Israel” This, 
it was later claimed by the Vatican, proved that the Holy See 
did recognize the State of Israel even if it did not establish 
normal diplomatic relations. 

On January 5, 1964, *Paul v1 became the first pope to visit 
Israel. He said in Megiddo, where he entered Israel: “We are 
coming as pilgrims, we come to venerate the Holy Places; we 
come to pray.’ He ended his speech with the Hebrew words 
“Shalom, shalom.” But Paul vi never addressed President Sha- 
zar by his title; even when he sent a telegram with his thanks, 
it was sent to Tel Aviv, not to Jerusalem, the residence of the 
president of the State of Israel. Every effort was made to stress 
the non-recognition of Israel by the Holy See. 

The Ecumenical Council Vatican 11 approved in 1965 an 
important declaration, Nostra Aetate, modifying the accusa- 
tion of deicide and stating: “True, authorities of the Jews... 
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pressed for the death of Christ; still what happened in His 
passion cannot be blamed upon all the Jews then living nor 
the Jews of today.’ The text was influenced by politics and it 
was watered down because of the violent protest of the Arab 
states. 

After the liberation of Jerusalem in 1967, Pope Paul v1, 
on June 26, 1967, recalled that he had done his best “to avoid 
at least to Jerusalem the suffering and the damages of the war” 
and that he was very saddened by the conditions of the Pal- 
estinian refugees, and said that “the Holy City of Jerusalem 
should remain for ever a town of God, a free oasis of peace and 
prayer, with its own statute internationally guaranteed.” 

Thus the old formula for seeking the internationalization 
of Jerusalem and its environs was changed into one that spoke 
of an “internationally guaranteed statute.” 

In July 1967 Msgr. Angelo Felici, undersecretary for ex- 
traordinary affairs at the Vatican Secretariat of State arrived 
in Israel for talks with Prime Minister Levi *Eshkol. The pope 
in his allocution of December 23, 1968, had spoken of his wish 
to see “an internationally guaranteed agreement on the ques- 
tion of Jerusalem and the Holy Places.” 

On October 6, 1969, the pope received the Israeli foreign 
minister, Abba *Eban, and discussed the question of “the ref- 
ugees, the holy places, and the unique and sacred character 
of Jerusalem.” 

On December 22, 1969, the traditional Christmas wishes 
for the Arab refugees and the special mention of the Chris- 
tian communities in Palestine expressed a new preoccupation. 
“They have diminished and they are diminishing, the faith- 
ful of Jesus in that blessed earth,” said the Pope. This was the 
first time that the pope had expressed publicly his concerns 
about the diminishing number of Catholics in the Holy Land, 
a preoccupation would manifest itself time and again in his 
subsequent speeches. 

In January 1972, Deputy Secretary of State Msgr. Giovanni 
Benelli visited Israel and had several talks with Minister of Fi- 
nance Pinhas *Sapir, and Minister of Justice Yaakov Shimshon 
*Shapiro on the question of the sale of the Notre Dame de 
France building to the Hebrew University. The assumption- 
ist had sold the monastery but according to the Vatican the 
sale had to be considered null and void because Canon Law 
required authorization by the Vatican. A hearing in an Israeli 
court in Jerusalem was curtailed by the Israeli government's 
decision to cancel the sale, but no reciprocal gesture of good- 
will was made by the Holy See. The Vatican transformed the 
building into a modern hotel and for years refused to pay 
municipal taxes “for services rendered.” Finally, in 1987, the 
Vatican consented to pay the Jerusalem municipality a to- 
ken sum. 

On December 22, 1972, in his customary allocution to 
the Holy College on the eve of Christmas, the pope criticized 
“situations without a clear juridical basis, internationally rec- 
ognized and guaranteed,’ referring to Jerusalem, where also 
the followers of Christ “must feel themselves full ‘citizens.” 
He spoke also of the sons of the Palestinian people waiting 
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for years “for an equitable recognition of their aspirations, not 
in opposition to but in necessary harmony with the rights of 
other peoples.” 

On January 15, 1973, Israeli Prime Minister Golda *Meir 
was received in a private audience by Pope Paul v1. It was the 
first official visit of this kind, and therefore an important one. 
The final communiqué recalled the suffering of the Jewish 
people; the pope in his humanitarian mission was interested 
in the Arab refugee problem and the problems of the Christian 
communities living in the Holy Land, while in terms of his 
religious mission he expressed concern about the Holy Places 
and the universal and holy character of Jerusalem. 

At the end of the same year, after the Yom Kippur War, 
during which Israel was attacked by Syria and Egypt, the pope 
dedicated most of his yearly message of December 21, 1973, 
to the cardinals, to the Middle East. He expressed his ap- 
proval of the Peace Conference convening on that same day in 
Geneva, but considered it incomplete in terms of represen- 
tation, referring probably to the nonparticipation of the 
PLO. The Holy See was ready “to offer cooperation ... in 
agreements that would guarantee to all parties concerned a 
calm and secure existence and the recognition of respective 
rights.” The pope spoke of the hundreds of thousand of Arab 
refugees “living in desperate conditions”; even if their cause 
“has been endangered by actions that are repugnant to the 
civil conscience of people and are in no case justified, it is a 
cause that demands human consideration and calls with the 
voice of abandoned and innocent masses for a just and gen- 
erous response.” 

On December 9, 1974, Msgr. Hilarion Capucci, the Greek 
Catholic archbishop (melkite) of Jerusalem and vicar of the 
Patriarch Maximos, was sentenced to 12 years’ imprisonment; 
he was found guilty of smuggling arms and explosives for the 
Fatah organization from Lebanon into Israel, exploiting his 
diplomatic immunity. Some years later, on November 6, 1977, 
President Ephraim *Katzir, in response to a personal letter 
from the pope, commuted the sentence and Archbishop Ca- 
pucci was immediately released. The written promise of the 
pope that Msgr. Capucci would not “bring any harm to the 
State of Israel,” ie, would no more indulge in political activ- 
ity, was not respected and the prelate participated in many 
propaganda meetings organized by the pLo after regaining 
his freedom. 

The foreign minister of Israel, Moshe *Dayan, was re- 
ceived in private audience by the pope on January 12, 1978. 
The pope stressed again his concerns about the question of 
Jerusalem, stating that the “well-known solution proposed by 
the Holy See for Jerusalem could satisfy the unique and reli- 
gious character of the city.” The Israeli side stressed what had 
been done “to guarantee the protection of the Holy Places of 
all religions and free access to them.” 

Paul vi died on August 6, 1978. His successor was Pope 
John Paul 1, who had been patriarch of Venice and as such 
had good relations with the Jews. He died suddenly on Sep- 
tember 28, 1978. 
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The new pope, *John Paul 11, was born in Poland, so that 
for the first time in centuries the pope was not an Italian. An 
Israeli delegation participated in the funeral of the previous 
pope and the coronation ceremony of the new pope, whom 
it invited to visit Israel. 

The permanent observer of the Holy See to the United 
Nations made a declaration on Jerusalem on December 3, 
1979, in which he explained the meaning of a “special statute 
internationally guaranteed” for Jerusalem. The content of this 
statute would include two orders of guarantees: parity for the 
three religious communities regarding freedom of worship 
and access to the Holy Places; and equal enjoyment of rights 
by the three religious communities, with guarantees for the 
promotion of their spiritual, cultural, civil, and social life, in- 
cluding adequate opportunities for economic progress, edu- 
cation, and employment. 

Pope John Paul 11 spoke about the State of Israel on Octo- 
ber 5, 1980, in Otranto, saying: “The Jewish people, after tragic 
experiences connected with the extermination of so many sons 
and daughters, driven by desire for security, has established 
the State of Israel. At the same time, the painful condition of 
the Palestinian people was created, as a large part of it were 
extirpated from their land” 

Yitzhak *Shamir, Israeli minister for foreign affairs, was 
received on January 7, 1982, by the pope, who stressed the 
importance of the Palestinian question, which should find 
a solution “taking into account also the problem of security 
for the State of Israel.” The pope also spoke about “a just and 
agreed solution for the question of Jerusalem,’ a center for the 
three religions. Shamir emphasized the concessions made by 
Israel in order to reach the peace agreement with Egypt and 
his concerns about the arms race in the area and the serious 
problem of terrorism. 

On September 15, 1982, the pope received Yasser *Ara- 
fat, who had just been forced to abandon Beirut, giving him 
a political victory after a military defeat. 

Pope John Paul 11 dedicated an Apostolic Letter, “Re- 
demptionis Anno,’ on April 20, 1984, to the question of Jeru- 
salem and the Holy Land. The pope wrote: “Jews ardently love 
[Jerusalem] and in every age venerate her memory, abundant 
as she is in many remains and monuments from the time of 
David who chose her as the capital, and of Solomon who built 
the Temple there. Therefore they turn their minds to her daily, 
one may say, and point to her as the symbol of their nation.” 

After explaining why Jerusalem is holy also to the Chris- 
tians and the Moslems, he recalled the Holy See’s appeals for 
an adequate solution. He said: “Not only the monuments or 
the sacred places, but the whole historical Jerusalem and the 
existence of religious communities, their situation and future 
cannot but affect everyone and interest everyone.” 

Shimon *Peres, then prime minister, was received by the 
pope on February 19, 1985, and for almost an hour discussed 
the peace process. It was clear that Peres would not press for 
the establishment of normal diplomatic relations nor extend a 
formal invitation to the pope to visit Israel, leaving the initia- 
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tive to the Holy See. Seemingly in the conversation with Sec- 
retary of State Casaroli there was a discussion on the status of 
Jerusalem and the Palestinian question. 

In the “Notes,” a Vatican commentary to Nostra Aetate 
published in 1985, there is reference for the first time to the 
State of Israel. In this statement issued on the 20% anniver- 
sary of Vatican 11 declaration, Christians are invited to under- 
stand the religious attachment of Jews to the State of Israel, 
but “the existence of the State of Israel and its political op- 
tions should be envisaged not in a perspective which is itself 
religious, but in their reference to the common principles of 
international law.’ 

This was the way to overcome the theological obstacle to 
the recognition of Israel. 

John Paul 11 was the first pope to visit a synagogue when 
on April 13, 1986, he went to Rome’s Great Synagogue. In his 
speech he spoke of the Jews as “our elder brothers,’ a char- 
acterization that was changed in 2004 to “our dearest broth- 
ers. 

In September 1987, when Jewish leaders were received in 
Castel Gandolfo, near Rome, sources close to the pope said 
that there was no longer any theological obstacle to full rela- 
tions with Israel. This can be seen as an outgrowth of the line 
adopted in June 1985 denying that there was any temporal link 
between the Jewish people and the State of Israel. While such 
a view might serve to overcome theological obstacles, at the 
same time it denies the spiritual basis of Zionism and seeks to 
separate the Jews in the Diaspora from the State of Israel. 

On April 10, 1989, Renato Martino, permanent observer 
at the uN, said: “For us the Holy Land is our homeland, our 
country of origin; Jerusalem is the Church hometown. The 
Holy See is not only interested in preserving the archaeology, 
artifacts and architecture of the historical Christian commu- 
nities, but also those communities themselves. The lack of 
diplomatic relations does not imply denial of the existence of 
the State of Israel. That such recognition exists is clear from 
the constant contacts.” 

On January 25, 1991, during the first Gulf War, the Holy 
See published a long document on the issue of diplomatic rela- 
tions with Israel. It stated that the lack of diplomatic relations 
is certainly not due to theological reasons, but to juridical 
ones. The three main juridical difficulties were the presence of 
Israel in the occupied territories, Israel's annexation of Jeru- 
salem, and the situation of the Catholic Church in Israel and 
in the administered territories. 

On March 6, 1991, Pope John Paul 11, closing the synod 
of bishops from the Middle East, said: “We have spoken of the 
Holy Land where two peoples, the Palestinians and that of the 
State of Israel, have been engaged in conflict for decades; the 
injustice of which the Palestinian people is a victim demands 
engagement by all men.” 

After the opening of the Madrid Peace Conference in 
November 1991, Msgr. Michel Sabah, the Latin patriarch of 
Jerusalem, emphasized that the Holy See had not been invited 
to attend, saying: “The invitation we were waiting for did not 
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arrive.” Probably the Holy See understood that without estab- 
lishing normal diplomatic relations with Israel it could not 
be associated with the peace process, where perhaps the sta- 
tus of Jerusalem could be discussed. As they themselves were 
engaged in a dialogue with Israel, the Arabs could not very 
well reproach the Holy See establishing a bilateral permanent 
commission with Israel in July 1992 to discuss outstanding 
questions and normalize relations. The status of Jerusalem, a 
multisided question, was not discussed there. 

After the meeting between Prime Minister Yitzhak 
*Rabin and Chairman Yasser Arafat at the White House on 
September 13, 1993, the Holy See decided to sign a Funda- 
mental Agreement with Israel. It was signed by Msgr. Clau- 
dio Maria Celli and Deputy Minister for Foreign Affairs Yossi 
*Beilin on December 30, 1993. Only after the Cairo Agreement 
between Israel and the pLo, on May 4, 1994, did the Holy See 
agree to an exchange of ambassadors. It also signed an accord 
in November 1997 on the juridical status of the Church and 
Catholic institutions in Israel, which grants the Church auton- 
omy to handle its affairs while respecting Israeli laws. 

In a detailed exposition in a Jerusalem lecture on Oc- 
tober 26, 1998, Archbishop Jean-Louis Tauran, secretary for 
relations with states, presented the Holy See's position on 
Jerusalem. Tauran stated that the Holy See cannot accept any 
distinction between the question of the Holy Places and the 
question of Jerusalem. The Holy See is present “to ensure that 
it does not become, as is the situation today, a case of manifest 
international injustice. East Jerusalem is illegally occupied. It 
is wrong to claim that the Holy See is only interested in the re- 
ligious aspect or aspects of the city and overlook the political 
and territorial aspect... Any unilateral solution or one brought 
about by force is not and cannot be a solution at all... There 
must be equality of rights and treatment for those belonging 
to the communities of the three religions found in the city... 
the simple ‘extraterritoriality’ of the Holy Places would not 
suffice... The Holy See believes in the importance of extend- 
ing representation at the negotiating table.” 

On March 9, 1999, Msgr. Tauran described the main rea- 
sons of disagreement with Israel: “It must also be recognized 
that relations between the Holy See and the Jewish world - 
above all with the State of Israel - have hardly been helped 
by the failure to resolve the Palestinian problem, the lack of 
respect for certain UN Security Council Resolutions and duly 
concluded international agreements, without forgetting the 
annexation by force of a part of the City of Jerusalem.” 

On April 27, 1999, Foreign Minister Ariel *Sharon was 
received by Pope John Paul 11. Sharon thanked the pope for 
his efforts in combating antisemitism and his relations with 
the Jews. “Israel will warmly welcome and ensure the security 
of the pilgrims who will come, including, first and foremost, 
the ‘First pilgrim; the Pope.” 

In December 1999, another item of disagreement be- 
tween the Holy See and Israel was the project of building a 
new mosque in Nazareth just in front of the Basilica of the 
Annunciation. 
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The Catholic Church under the guidance of Msgr. Mi- 
chel Sabah, the Latin patriarch of Jerusalem, reacted strongly 
to the government's authorization to build the mosque. Msgr. 
Sabah succeeded in closing down the Christian Holy Places 
in Jerusalem for two days in protest and managed to create 
a united front with other Christian communities. Sabah also 
accused the Israeli government of fomenting tension between 
Christians and Moslems, an accusation promptly re-echoed by 
the Holy See's spokesman, Joaquin Navarro- Valls. Some years 
later the Israeli government withdrew the authorization and 
the mosque was not built. 

The official visit of Pope John Paul 11 to the Holy Land 
in March 2000 was undoubtedly an historical event. John 
Paul 11 arrived at Ben-Gurion Airport, where he was for- 
mally received by President Ezer *Weizman and Prime Min- 
ister Ehud *Barak on March 21, 2000. He visited the two chief 
rabbis, Israel Meir *Lau and Eliahu *Bakshi-Doron, at Hechal 
Shlomo in Jerusalem, and the president of the State in his of- 
ficial residence in Jerusalem on March 23, 2000. 

The pope said to President Weizman: “Mr. President, 
you are known as a man of peace and a peacemaker. We all 
know how urgent is the need for peace and justice, not for 
Israel alone but for the entire region.” On the same occasion 
the pope added: “It is my fervent hope that a genuine desire 
for peace will inspire your every decision.” 

There were two other highlights to the pope’s visit to 
Israel: the encounter in Yad Vashem on March 23 with Ho- 
locaust survivors from his home town and the visit to the 
Western Wall. The Pope said at Yad Vashem: “Only a godless 
ideology could plan and carry out the extermination of a 
whole people.” Thus all the responsibility fell upon a “godless 
ideology,’ unrelated to or even in opposition to the Church. 
Already in March 1998, the Holy See, in the document “We 
Remember: a Reflection on the Shoah,” had stated: “The Shoah 
was the work of a thoroughly modern neo-pagan regime. Its 
antisemitism had its roots outside of Christianity.” 

In a crevice of the Western Wall, following the Jewish 
custom, the pope inserted on March 26 a note which reads: 
“God of our fathers, / you chose Abraham and his descendants 
/ to bring your Name to the Nations: / we are deeply saddened 
/ by the behavior of those / who in the course of history / have 
caused these children of yours to suffer, / and asking your for- 
giveness / we wish to commit ourselves / to genuine brother- 
hood / with the people of the Covenant.” 

This text is identical to that included in a ceremony of 
forgiveness in Rome on March 12, 2000, but it lacks the 
preamble in which the Church asked forgiveness from the 
Jews. Without the preamble, the Jews are not expressly men- 
tioned. 

In his meeting with Yasser Arafat in Bethlehem, the pope 
offered him 14 sea shells representing the 14 stations of the 
Way of the Cross and explained that this was a way to sym- 
bolize the Passion of the Palestinians. So again the pope made 
the comparison between the suffering of the Palestinians and 
those endured by Jesus. 
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In his speeches in Israel, the pope drew a parallel between 
antisemitism and anti-Christianity several times. Upon his ar- 
rival in Tel Aviv he said: “Christians and Jews together must 
make courageous efforts to remove all forms of prejudice. We 
must strive always and everywhere to present the true face of 
the Jews and Judaism as likewise of Christians and Christi- 
anity.” Two days later at Hechal Shlomo, before the two chief 
rabbis, he said: “We must work together to build a future in 
which there will be no more anti-Judaism among Christians 
nor anti-Christian sentiment among Jews.” At Yad Vashem the 
pope repeated: “No more anti-Jewish feeling among Christians 
or anti-Christian feeling among Jews.” 

This convenient symmetry between Jews and Christians 
is not supported by history. 

During his visit in Israel the pope sent a letter protest- 
ing the approval given by the Israeli authorities to the build- 
ing of the Nazareth mosque. This was a rather rare and strong 
act of censure. 

On April 1, 2002, some 200 armed Palestinians entered 
one of the most important shrines and holy places in Chris- 
tianity, the Church of the Nativity in Bethlehem - marking 
the place where Jesus was born - and remained inside until 
May 12, holding hostages. The Osservatore Romano wrote on 
April 2, 2002: “Palestinian terrorism is only a pretext,” because 
the true objective of Israel is “to profane with fire and iron the 
land of the Resurrected.” Msgr. Tauran, of the Secretariat of 
State, said that the Holy See's position included “an unequiv- 
ocal condemnation of terrorism,’ “disapproval of the condi- 
tions of injustice and humiliation imposed on the Palestinian 
people, as well as reprisals and retaliations, which only make 
the sense of frustration and hatred grow.’ 

Pope John Paul 11 in his Angelus message of August 11, 
2002, said: “From 1967 till today, unspeakable sufferings have 
followed one upon another in a frightening manner: the suf- 
fering of the Palestinians, driven out of their land and forced, 
in recent times, into a state of permanent siege, becoming as it 
were the object of a collective punishment; the suffering of the 
Israeli population, who live in the daily terror of being targets 
of anonymous assailants. To this we must add the violation 
of a fundamental right, that of freedom of worship. In effect, 
because of a strict curfew, believers no longer have access to 
their places of worship on the day of weekly prayer.” 

Archbishop Renato Martino, permanent observer to 
the United Nations, wrote on November 2, 2002: “The Holy 
See renews its consistent call for internationally guaranteed 
provisions to ensure the freedom of religion and conscience 
of its inhabitants, in order to safeguard the special charac- 
ter of the City and of the sites sacred to Jews, Christians and 
Muslims.” 

On November 16, the pope said: “In this context I repeat 
my firm condemnation also of every terrorist action commit- 
ted recently in the Holy Land. I must at the same time affirm 
that, unfortunately, in those places the dynamism of peace 
seems to have stopped. The building of a wall between the 
Israeli people and the Palestinians is seen by many as a new 
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obstacle on the road toward peaceful coexistence. In effect, the 
Holy Land needs not walls but bridges! Without reconcilia- 
tion of the souls, there cannot be peace.” 

In autumn 2003, Msgr. Jean-Baptiste Gourion was named 
auxiliary bishop of the Latin patriarch of Jerusalem for the 
pastoral care of the Hebrew-speaking Catholics in Israel. The 
Holy See named on May 15, 2004, Fr. Pierbattista Pizzaballa 
as the new custos of the Holy Land. He had studied modern 
Hebrew in Jerusalem at the Hebrew University and was gen- 
eral assistant to Msgr. Gourion. Some observers saw in both 
appointments a sign of good will toward Israel. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs Silvan *Shalom was received 
by Pope John Paul 11 on December 11, 2003. 

In June 2004 Cardinal Dionigi Tettamanzi, archbishop 
of Milan, was the first bishop ever to be received in the Knes- 
set and delivered a speech. 

Pope John Paul 11 died in 2005 and was replaced by Bene- 
dict xv1, the German-born Joseph Ratzinger. The new pope 
began his pontificate with a visit to the Roonstrasse Synagogue 
in Cologne, the oldest in northern Europe, and spoke out there 
against “new signs of antisemitism,’ thus following the line of 
his predecessor. In 2006 he visited Auschwitz. 
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°VATKE, WILHELM (1806-1882), German theologian and 
biblical scholar. Vatke taught biblical studies at the Univer- 
sity of Berlin from 1830. His scholarly work was profoundly 
affected by G.W.F. *Hegel, whom Vatke considered as a “philo- 
sophical messiah.’ He published only a few books and of these 
the most important was the first, Die biblische Theologie wis- 
senschaftlich dargestellt (vol. 1, pt. 1 only, 1835), a critical de- 
scription of the biblical religion. This was the first attempt to 
approach the Bible from the viewpoint of historical evolution 
based on the philosophy of Hegel. Thus, he was the first to ar- 
gue that the priestly sections in the Pentateuch originated in 
the final phase of biblical history, i.e., the Babylonian exile. The 
scholar E. Reuss of Strasbourg reached a similar conclusion 
the previous year, but did not publish his theory until 1881 (in 
his Die Geschichte der heiligen Schriften des Allen Testaments). 
Vatke’s book was also overlooked for about 30 years, and it was 
not until the 1860s, with the publication of the works of K.H. 
*Graf and A. *Kuenen, that it was recognized. Vatke divided 
the history of biblical religion and cult into three main phases; 
the primitive phase, which is reflected in the books of Former 
Prophets and the earliest layers of the Pentateuch; the phase of 
moral consciousness, as expressed in the prophetic writings 
and in Deuteronomy; and the institutionalized-ritual phase, as 
reflected in the priestly sections of the Pentateuch. This con- 
ception became widely accepted toward the end of the 19% 
century, and was especially developed by J. *Wellhausen, and 
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through his work became axiomatic in biblical studies for a 
long time. Wellhausen himself admitted that he was indebted 
to Vatke for “the most and the best” of his own work. 
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VATRA DORNEI, town in Suceava province, N. Roma- 
nia. Vatra Dornei was a way station on the trade route be- 
tween Transylvania and Moldavia and was visited by Jew- 
ish merchants in the 14‘ and 15‘ centuries. Intensive Jewish 
settlement, however, did not begin until the late 17"* century, 
when the city was still under Moldavian control. In 1774, un- 
der Austrian rule, census officials counted 45 Jews in the city. 
There were 494 Jews (12.4% of the total population) in 1880; 
1,921 (12.3%) in 1910; and 1,737 (22.3%) in 1930. In 1908 the 
Austrian authorities expelled six Jews from the city, claiming 
that they did not contribute to its agricultural development. 
In the second half of the 19 century, Jewish hotel managers 
helped to develop Vatra Dornei as a therapeutic and vacation 
center. The Romanian annexation of Vatra Dornei in 1918 in- 
augurated a difficult period for the Jews. Riots were incited, 
one Jew was killed and Jewish homes were burned. From 1930 
the city became the regional center for antisemitic activities. 
When the Goga-*Cuza regime assumed power in 1938, the 
Jewish situation became critical. In its religious life, the Jew- 
ish community was associated with that of Campulung, the 
previous capital of the region. In 1896 the Vatra Dornei com- 
munity became independent. A large synagogue was built at 
the start of the 20 century. Vishnitz (*Vizhnitsa) Hasidim 
maintained a prayer house and had considerable influence 
in the community. Zionist organizations were founded in the 
city in 1900 and later organized a private elementary school 
associated with the government school. In 1941 the Jews of 
the region were concentrated in a ghetto in Vatra Dornei, 
and in October of that year they were deported to camps in 
*Transnistria. After 2,029 Jews were moved from the city, only 
21remained. About 1,500 Jews lived in the city in 1947, includ- 
ing refugees from areas annexed to the Soviet Union. Subse- 
quent emigration to Israel and other countries depleted the 
Jewish population. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Gold (ed.), Geschichte der Juden in der 


Bukowina, 2 (1962), 82-84. 
[Yehouda Marton] 


VAUGHAN, FRANKIE (1928-1999), English entertainer. 
Born Frank Fruim Abelson in Liverpool, he trained as a com- 
mercial artist before entering show business in 1952. He be- 
came one of Britain’s most popular and successful entertain- 
ers and, as a singer and actor, appeared in cabaret, films (such 
as These Dangerous Years, 1957), and television programs. 
Vaughan supported Jewish causes, and worked mainly for 
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15 century, a Jewish badge, in addition to the Jewish hat, was 
introduced in various forms into Germany. A church coun- 
cil which met in Salzburg in 1418 ordered Jewish women to 
attach bells to their dresses so that their approach might be 
heard from a distance. In Augsburg in 1434 the Jewish men 
were ordered to attach yellow circles to their clothes, in front, 
and the women were ordered to wear yellow pointed veils. 
Jews on a visit to Nuremberg were required to wear a type of 
long, wide hood falling over the back, by which they would 
be distinguished from the local Jews. The obligation to wear 
the yellow badge was imposed upon all the Jews in Germany 
in 1530 and in Austria in 1551. As late as in the reign of Maria 
Theresa (1740-80) the Jews of Prague were required to wear 
yellow collars over their coats. 


Discontinuance 

In the new communities which became established in Western 
Europe (and later America) from the close of the 16‘ century 
under somewhat freer conditions the wearing of the Jewish 
badge was never imposed, though sometimes suggested by 
fanatics. In Poland, partly probably because the Jews consti- 
tuted a distinct ethnic element, it was likewise virtually un- 
known except in some major cities under German influence. 
Similarly the Court Jews of Germany were unable to perform 
their function unless dressed like other people. In the course 
of the 18» century, although there was no official modifica- 
tion of the established policy, the wearing of the Jewish badge 
came to be neglected in a good part of Europe. In Venice the 
red hat continued to be worn by elderly persons and rabbis 
through sheer conservatism. 

From the 17'* century, there were some regional suspen- 
sions of the distinctive sign in Germany, as also for the Jews 
of Vienna in 1624, and for those of Mannheim in 1691. It was 
abrogated at the end of the 18 century with Jewish emancipa- 
tion. Thus, on Sept. 7, 1781, the yellow “wheel” was abolished by 
Emperor Joseph 11 in all the territories of the Austrian crown. 
In the Papal States in France the yellow hat was abolished in 
1791 after the French Revolution reached the area, although 
some persons retained it until forbidden to do so by official 
proclamation. In the Papal States in Italy, on the other hand, 
the obligation was reimposed as late as 1793. When in 1796-97 
the armies of the French Revolution entered Italy and the ghet- 
tos were abolished, the obligation to wear the Jewish badge 
disappeared. Its reimposition was threatened but not carried 
out during the reactionary period after the fall of Napoleon, 
and it then seemed that the Badge of Shame was only an evil 
memory of the past. 

It was to commemorate the yellow badge or hat that The- 
odor Herzl chose this color for the cover of the first Zionist 
periodical Die Welt. It was in the same spirit that the Juedische 
Rundschau, the organ of the Zionist Organization in Germany, 
wrote on the morrow of the Nazi rise to power: “Wear it with 
pride, this yellow badge” (no. 27, April 4, 1933). 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 
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Yellow Badge in the Nazi Period 

In 1938 the Nazis compelled Jewish shopkeepers to display 
the words “Jewish business” in their windows but did not in- 
troduce distinctive signs to be worn by Jews until after the 
occupation of Poland. The first to issue an order on his own 
initiative, without awaiting instructions from the central au- 
thority, was the town Kommandant of Wloclawek, s.s. Ober- 
fuehrer Cramer, who, on Oct. 24, 1939, ordered that every Jew 
in Wloclawek was to wear a distinctive sign on the back in the 
form of a yellow triangle at least 15 cm. in size. The order was 
published in the Leslauer Bote (Oct. 25, 1939). The order ap- 
plied to all Jews, without distinction of age or sex. This device 
was rapidly adopted by other commanders in the occupied re- 
gions in the East and received official approval, in consider- 
ation of the antisemitic sentiments prevailing among the local 
Polish public, which received the new German measure with 
enthusiasm. The dates of application of the measure varied. 
There were regions where the instructions were applied even 
before they were issued in the General-Government, such as 
in Cracow, where the Jews were compelled to wear the sign 
from Nov. 18, 1939, whereas the date throughout the Gen- 
eral-Gouvernment was Dec. 1, 1939. In Lvov the order was ap- 
plied as from July 15, 1941, and in eastern Galicia from Sept. 
15, 1941. On the other hand, in certain places the instruction 
is known to have been applied only after publication of the 
general order, as for example in Warsaw on Dec. 12, 1939, and 
not on Dec. 1, 1939, even though Warsaw was included in the 
General-Government. In the smaller communities, the offi- 
cial German instructions were replaced by an announcement 
of the *Judenrat. 

In the West, the situation was totally different. In the 
Reichsgebiet (the territory of the Reich proper, as opposed 
to the occupied territories), the order was issued on Sept. 1, 
1941. It was published in the Reichsgesetzblatt and was ap- 
plied as from Sept. 19, 1941. This date was also valid for the 
Jews of Bohemia, Moravia, and Slovakia. The age from which 
the wearing of the sign was compulsory was six years for 
Germany and Western Europe and ten years for Eastern Eu- 
rope. In certain places the age differed. In Holland the order 
was applied as from May 1942, while in Belgium and France 
the Jews were compelled to wear the distinctive sign from 
June 1942. A meeting had been held in Paris in March 1942 to 
coordinate the application of the order in these three coun- 
tries. In Bulgaria the order was applied from September 1942, 
in Greece from February 1943, and in Hungary from April 
1944. The type of distinctive sign varied, the following being 
the principal forms: a yellow Shield (Star) of David inscribed 
with J or Jude, etc.; a white armband with a blue Shield of 
David on it; a Shield of David, with or without inscription 
and in various colors; a yellow armband with or without in- 
scription; a yellow button in the form of a Shield of David; a 
metal tag inscribed with the letter J; a yellow triangle; a yel- 
low circle. This general use of the Shield of David as the Jew- 
ish badge was unknown in the Middle Ages. The inscriptions 
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boys’ clubs. Known as “Mr. Moonlight,’ he made many hit 
records in the 1950s, such as The Green Door. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


°VAUX, ROLAND DE (1903-1971), biblical scholar and ar- 
chaeologist. Born in Paris, he became a member of the Do- 
minican Order in 1929. From 1945 to 1965 De Vaux served 
as director of the Ecole Biblique et Archéologique Francaise 
in Jerusalem, where he was professor of Palestinian archae- 
ology from 1934. From 1938 to 1953 he was the editor of the 
Revue Biblique, in which he has written most of his articles, 
and from 1947 on he was editor in chief of the Bible de Jéru- 
salem. Having played one of the leading roles in the Qumran 
discoveries, he was also the editor in chief of Discoveries in 
the Judaean Desert (1955-_). De Vaux began his archaeologi- 
cal career at Ma‘in (biblical BethBaal-Meon) in 1937 and suc- 
cessively carried out excavations at Abu-Gosh (1944); Tell el 
Far‘ah (1946-1960), which he identified with biblical *Tirzah; 
Qumran and ‘Ain Feshkha (1949-58); Murabba‘at (1952); and 
Jerusalem (1961-63). 

In his books as well as in his articles, he always sought 
to combine the rigorous use of the “internal criticism” of the 
biblical traditions together with the criticism of the “external 
evidence of the Bible.” Thus, for him, as a biblical scholar, ar- 
chaeology is primarily a tool of biblical investigation and will, 
occasionally, bring an “external confirmation” to the traditions 
recorded in the written sources. But as an independent dis- 
cipline, archaeology purports only to study the material re- 
mains of the past, and its results do not always have a direct 
bearing on the Bible. His major work, Ancient Israel: Its Life 
and Institutions (trans. from French, 2 vols. 1961, 1965), is a 
good illustration of this methodology. 

His books include: Les Fouilles 4 Qaryet el-Enab Abu- 
Gosh (with M. Steve, 1950); LArchéologie et les Manuscrits de 
la Mer Morte (1961); Die hebraeischen Patriarchen und die 
modernen Entdeckungen (1959; first appeared in French in 
Revue Biblique, vols. 53, 55, 56); Studies in Old Testament Sac- 
rifice (1964); and Bible et Orient (1967). The first volume of 
his Histoire ancienne d’Israél (Des origines a Vinstallation en 
Canaan) was published posthumously along with the first 
five chapters of the uncompleted second volume (La période 
des juges). 

[Jean Ouellette] 


VAV (Waw; Heb. 11;1), the sixth letter in the Hebrew alphabet; 
its numerical value is therefore 6. In the mid-second millen- 
nium B.C.E. proto-Sinaitic inscriptions the letter resembled 
a mace or a peg (= vay) ?. Later the circular top opened and 
in the tenth century B.c.£., the letter had two variants: the Y- 
shaped vav Y and the 4-shaped one ¥. While the first form 
was accepted in the Hebrew script and was written ¥ > ‘ 
ee | (Samaritan ), the Phoenician and the Aramaic 
scripts adapted the 4-shaped vav. In the Phoenician script it 
developed 1 =‘ =, and in the Aramaic -¥ > J 11> 4. 
The Nabatean vav closed its top ¢ and hence the Arabic > 
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evolved. The Jewish vav 1 — 1 basically preserved the Aramaic 
shape of the letter. 

The old Phoenician waw is the ancestor of some Latin 
letters: the consonant “F”, which developed from the Archaic 
Greek digamma; “Y” (the Greek vowel (upsilon), which is the 
first of the five letters added by the Greeks to their alphabet 
and which the Romans turned into “U” and “V”. See *Alpha- 
bet, Hebrew. 


[Joseph Naveh] 


VAZSONYI, VILMOS (1868-1926), Hungarian lawyer and 
politician who was the first Jew in Hungary to become min- 
ister of justice. When a law student in Budapest, Vazsonyi 
joined the extreme nationalist group which protested against 
the submerging of the Magyar nationality in the combined 
Austro-Hungarian army. He founded the club of Junior Dem- 
ocrats in Budapest of which he was lifelong chairman. This 
club was devoted to improving the living conditions of the pe- 
tit bourgeoisie whom the socialists had previously ignored. In 
1894 Vazsonyi was elected to the Budapest municipal coun- 
cil. He collaborated with the mayor Istvan Barczy in fight- 
ing municipal corruption and the result of his efforts was the 
transfer of transport and other public utilities from private 
ownership to city management. Vazsonyi was elected deputy 
to the lower house of the Hungarian Parliament in 1901 and 
continued his fight against graft in public life. During World 
War 1, he became minister of justice and was made a privy 
counselor, but he retired from public life when his scheme to 
extend the franchise was rejected; later he went into exile. He 
returned to Hungary during Count Bethlen’s counterrevolu- 
tionary regime of terror (1921-31) and helped to expose the 
counterfeiting of French banknotes which influential politi- 
cal circles had arranged for as part of their foreign policy. In 
his youth Vazsonyi fought for equal rights for the Jewish re- 
ligious community in Hungary. His writings were published 
posthumously Vazsonyi Vilmos beszédei és irdsai, 2 vols. (1927). 
His son, JANOS (1895-1944), continued his fight in Parliament 
against anti-Jewish discrimination at a time of growing Hun- 
garian Nazism. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: V. Vazsonyi, Az én uram (1932). 
[Josef J. Lador-Lederer] 


VECINHO, JOSEPH (end of 15 century), scientist and phy- 
sician to King John 11 of Portugal (1481-95). A pupil of Abra- 
ham *Zacuto, he translated his teacher’s tables into Spanish, 
and his translation, Almanach Perpetuum, published in Lei- 
ria in 1496 by Samuel d’Ortas, a Jew, became the basis for the 
Hebrew version of Zacuto’s work. Along with the voyager and 
cosmographer Martin Behaim and the then court physician 
Rodrigo, he participated in a commission on navigation, con- 
cerned especially with improving the techniques for establish- 
ing direction and location at sea. Through his improvements 
in the nautical astrolabe, Vecinho gave a boost to Portuguese 
maritime activity. Vecinho sat on the commission when it re- 
jected Columbus’ request for a westward journey to the Indies 
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on the grounds that it was a chimera. However Vecinho gave 
Columbus a copy of his translation of Zacuto’s tables, which 
the discoverer found useful and carried with him. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Kayserling, Geschichte der Juden in Por- 
tugal (1867), 86, 123; idem, Christopher Columbus and the Participa- 
tion of the Jews in the Spanish and Portuguese Discoveries (1907), in- 
dex; C. Roth, in: JQR, 27 (1936), 233-6; C. Singer, in: Legacy of Israel 


(1927), 242-3. 
[Martin A. Cohen] 


VEGETABLES. A distinction must be made between the two 
kinds of vegetables which the Mishnah calls respectively “gar- 
den vegetables” and “field vegetables,” i.e., that grow wild in 
the field. Field vegetables were gathered from earliest times as 
is reflected in the curse upon Adam and Eve, “And thou shalt 
eat the herb of the field” (Gen. 3:18). A large number of field 
vegetables grow in Erez Israel, particularly in the winter, and 
some are tasty and nutritious. There is a probable reference 
to them in Proverbs 15:17, “Better is a dinner of herbs where 
love is, than a stalled ox and hatred therewith.” *Mallow leaves, 
*orach, and species of *maror were consumed by the indigent, 
and in times of famine they wandered about in search of wild 
vegetables such as *rocket. There must also have been many 
other varieties. The growing of garden vegetables developed 
from the wild variety, and there is no doubt that their culti- 
vation dates from ancient times, both in Israel and neighbor- 
ing countries, particularly Egypt and Babylon, which are rich 
in water (Deut. 11:10). In Israel, too, there were many gardens 
which received their water from wells, springs, and rivers by 
means of pumps (see *Agricultural Methods and Implements 
in Ancient Erez Israel). 

Vegetables were also served at royal tables; Ahab cov- 
eted Naboth’s vineyard, “that I may have it for a garden of 
vegetables” (1 Kings 21:2). Seasonal vegetables were served at 
royal tables all the year round; the Midrash states of Solomon's 
household that it was supplied with *beet (teradin) in the sum- 
mer and with “chate *melons” (kishw’in; the Cucumis melon 
var chate) in the winter (Deut. R. 1:5). Similarly, it is related 
of the emperor Antoninus and Judah ha-Nasi, “that “lettuce, 
chate melon, and *radish were not absent from their tables 
either summer or winter” (Av. Zar. 11a). Vegetables in season 
were abundant and cheap. Opinions differed on the nutritional 
value of vegetables. Generally speaking, cooked vegetables 
were valued, although people were apprehensive about eating 
them raw (see Ber. 44b). Five garden vegetables are mentioned 
in one verse among the foods eaten by the Israelites in Egypt 
for which they yearned in the wilderness (Num. 11:5), these 
being chate melon, watermelon, *leek, *onion, and *garlic. 
In rabbinical literature, scores of species of garden and field 
vegetables are mentioned, and in addition to those on which 
separate articles appear, the following are important. 


Artichoke 

Called in the Mishnah kinras, it is the Cynara scolymus; a very 
similar species grows wild in Israel and several halakhot dis- 
cuss this vegetable (Kil. 5:8; Uk. 1:6). The word dardar in the 
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verse, “Thorns also and dardar [‘thistles’] shall it bring forth 
to thee; and thou shalt eat the herb of the field” was explained 
to mean “artichokes,” because it consists of rows (darim) upon 
rows (Gen. R. 20:10), referring to the leaves of the edible in- 
florescence. 


Celery and Parsley 

The karpas of rabbinical literature has been identified with 
celery — Apium graveolens - which grows wild in Israel in 
damp localities. Apparently it is the wild species which is 
called karpas she-ba-neharot (“celery of the rivers”; Shev. 9:1), 
which the Jerusalem Talmud (Shev. 9:1, 38c) identifies with 
petrosilinon — parsley. According to another view, “the graft 
of fennel with celery produces petrosilinon” (TJ, Kil. 1:4, 27a). 
These three plants belong to the family Umbelliferae and are 
alike in appearance also and slightly similar in taste. It should 
be noted that Ashkenazi Jews use parsley instead of celery for 
the seder of Passover. 


Colocasia 

The Colocasia antiquorum, whose large tuber is rich in starch, 
in rabbinical literature is called kolkasyah (TJ, Shev. 2:10, 34b) 
or kolkas (ibid., Pe’ah 1:5, 16c). It appears to have been recently 
introduced into Erez Israel in the time of the Mishnah and the 
question of its liability to tithing is discussed (Pe'ah, ibid.). 
The Mishnah calls it karkas (Ma’as. 5:8). Ginger lily (Black 
cola) - Arum palaestinum — belongs to the same family. It is 
often mentioned in rabbinical literature where it is called luf. 
Its leaves and tuber were eaten after cooking to remove its 
bitter taste, and it was highly regarded. There are many ref- 
erences to the methods of growing and preserving it (v. Kil 
2:5; Shev. 5:2 and 4). It grows wild in Israel and to the present 
day is eaten by Oriental Jews. Wild ginger - Arum dioscori- 
dis - called lof ha-shotah also grows in Israel, its leaves being 
used for human consumption and its tubers for animal fod- 
der (Shev. 7:1-2). 


Cress 

Two species of cress are mentioned in the Mishnah. Shihlayim, 
garden cress - Lepidium latifolium - grew wild by the banks 
of rivers. Its pungent leaves were “sweetened” with salt or 
vinegar (Uk. 3:4). Purslane, the Portulaca oleracea, is a wild 
vegetable common during summer in gardens and fields. Its 
fleshy leaves are eaten raw as a salad or cooked. It is referred 
to in the Mishnah under two names, halaglogot (Shev. 9:1) and 
regelah (Shev. 7:1, 9:5), and in the Talmud is called porpehinah 
(Meg. 18a). The Aramaic name porpehinah was current in the 
second century, and an interesting fact is recorded in connec- 
tion with it. The rabbis did not know to what the Hebrew name 
halaglogot referred until they learned from a maidservant of 
Judah ha-Nasi’s household, where Hebrew was spoken, that 
it was porpehinah - purslane (ibid.). 


Turnip and Rape 

The turnip, Brassica rapa, called in the Mishnah lefet, was a 
common kitchen vegetable. It was eaten raw, cooked or ground 
(TJ, Ter. 2:3, 41c), and “improves with long cooking” (TJ, Ber. 
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6:1, 10a). It was mainly the food of the poor, and hence the 
statement. “Woe to the house where the turnip is common? 
It was used to improve the flavor of meat (Ber. 44b). Rape, 
Brassica napus, in Hebrew nafos or nafoz, is very similar to 
the turnip in shape and flavor. They were therefore not re- 
garded as mixed species (Kil. 1:3; see *Mixed Species), whereas 
radish and rape, alike in shape but different in flavor, were 
regarded as different species (TJ, Kil 1:5, 27a; but see Maim. 
Yad, Zeraim 3:6). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew. Flora, passim; Krauss, Tal Arch, 1 
(1910), 116f.; J. Feliks, Olam ha-Zomeiah ha-Mikra’i (19687), 164-203; 
idem, Ha-Hakla‘ut be- Erez Yisrael bi-Tekufat ha-Mishnah ve-haTal- 
mud (1963), 300-12; idem, Kilei Zera’im ve-Harkavah (1967), 44-88. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Feliks, Ha-Zomeah, 62, 90, 94, 95, 98, 103, 


141, 149. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


VEIGELSBERG, LEO (1846-1907), Hungarian journalist. 
Born in Nagyboldogasszony, Veigelsberg studied medicine in 
Vienna, became a teacher in Hungary and contributed essays 
to the Prague newspaper, Politik. Later he joined the Neuer 
Freier Lloyd, then the Neues Pester Journal, and from 1872 was 
editor (later editor in chief) of the Pester Lloyd, the semiofficial 
newspaper of the Hungarian government. Veigelsberg’s witty 
and well-informed articles became popular in the new Hun- 
garian press of which he, and other Jewish journalists, were 
the founders. He died by his own hand. 


VEIL, covering for the face. In the Bible there are several 
terms usually translated as veil. However, the exact connota- 
tion for these terms is not known, and they may refer to other 
garments used to cover the face as well. The term *]¥3 is used 
of Rebecca (Gen. 24:65) and Tamar (Gen. 38:14, 19). Other 
terms used in the Bible for veil - though the meaning is not 
always certain — are 179% (Isa. 47:2; Song 4:1, 3; 6:7); TT) (Isa. 
3:23; Song 5:7) and my" (Isa. 3:19); cf. Shab. 6:6, where Arab 
women are said to go out ni71y7 (veiled), which implies that 
Jewish women did not. The 1107) worn by Moses after descend- 
ing from Mt. Sinai to screen his radiant face (Ex. 34:29-35) was 
some kind of mask; the leper had to cover his upper lip (Lev. 
13:45), by pulling his head-cover over his face (cf. MK 24a). 
The Talmud has no Hebrew word for veil except the Ara- 
maic 83""2 or N2”°2 (BB 146a) and the Persian-Arabic "OX75 or 
"2075 (Shab. 66b). The word NI (Ket. 2:1, and 17b; TJ, ibid. 
26a; cf. the Greek bpéatoc) describes the bridal litter (see M. 
Petuchowski’s note in Baneth-Hoffmann etc. Mishnayot, 3 
(1933), 100f.), but is interpreted by Rashi as “a veil over her 
(the bride’s) head, let down over her eyes, as is customary in 
our region”; see also *Hushiel of Kairouan, who lived before 
Rashi (jor, 11 (1898-99), 649). This custom for the bride to 
veil her face or, as it is done now, for the groom or the rabbi 
to cover her face before the marriage ceremony (“bedecken,’ 
see *Marriage), goes back at least to the early Middle Ages. In 
15'"-century Rhineland bridal veils were part of the groom's 
presents to his bride (sivlonot). In the late 17» and 18* cen- 
turies communal regulations (takkanot) forbade women to 
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wear veils of gold or spun gold with gold or pearls or even 
braided (Metz, 1692), to visit the synagogues unveiled (Metz, 
1697), or betrothed girls to appear in public without their 
faces covered (Amsterdam, 1747). In Muslim countries Jew- 
esses had sometimes to wear distinctive veils, but Tunisian 
Jewish brides wore gold-embroidered veils in the 19 century. 
In certain hasidic circles brides have their faces completely 
wrapped and covered. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Krauss, Tal Arch, 1 (1910), 189, 196; idem, 
Kadmoniyyot ha-Talmud, 2 pt. 2 (1945), 265f.; I. Abrahams, Jewish 
Life in the Middle Ages (19327), 108, 304; A. Rubens, History of Jewish 
Costume (1967), index; L.M. Epstein, Sex Laws and Customs in Juda- 
ism (1948), index. 


VEIL, LEWIS (Daniel) COMPIEGNE DE (1637-2), con- 
vert and Hebraist. Veil was the son of a Metz scholar. With his 
brother Charles-Marie (1630-1685), he was baptized in 1665. 
Under Colbert, Louis x1v’s minister of finance, he translated 
into French Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah, part of which was 
published in Paris (1678), and he also translated into Latin 
Abraham *Jagel’s Hebrew catechism (London, 1679). He be- 
came a Protestant, immigrated to England, and continued to 
translate Maimonides. His patron, Viscount Hyde, procured 
for him various payments from Charles 11’s secret services ac- 
counts (1679-81); the assumption that he was a spy appears 
unfounded, since these accounts were often used for pur- 
poses unconnected with espionage. His son was Sir Thomas 
de Veil (1684-1746), who became well known as a Bow Street 
magistrate. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, Mag Bibl, 154, 329, 330, 428; Roth, Eng- 
land, 178; Levy, in; JHSEM, 4 (1942), 71-74; E.B. Weill, Weil-De Veil, a 


Genealogy, 1360-1956 (1957). 
[Vivian David Lipman] 


VEIL, SIMONE (née Jacob; 1927-_ ), French politician. Veil, 
the daughter of architect André Jacob, was born in Nice. De- 
ported by the Nazis to Auschwitz — where all the members of 
her family perished - and Bergen-Belsen from March 1944 
to May 1945, she survived, and resumed her studies and mar- 
ried Antoine Veil in 1946 on her return to France after World 
War 11. She graduated in law and received the diploma of 
the Institute of Political Studies in Paris. She was appointed 
a magistrate in 1956. She was attaché titulaire to the Minis- 
try of Justice (1957-59) and substitute detaché to the minis- 
try (1954-65). Her first political steps came in 1969 when she 
joined the cabinet of René Pleven. Minister of Justice Veil rep- 
resented France at the International Society of Criminology in 
1959 and devoted herself to the reform of the laws concerning 
adoption, handicapped adults, and parental authority, and in 
conjunction with Professor Launay and Dr. Soule published 
LAdoption, données médicales, psychologiques et sociales. She 
was appointed technical counselor in the cabinet of President 
René Pleven and was placed in charge of press relations, prob- 
lems of civil law, and the judiciary. In 1970 she was appointed 
secretary to the Superior Council of the Magistracy. She is a 
chevalier of the National Order of Merit, and a member of the 
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Council of the French ort and of the Fondation de France. She 
served as minister of health in the cabinet of Jacques Chirac 
(1974-76), minister of health and social security in the cabinet 
of Raymond Barre (1976-79), and state minister in charge of 
social affairs, health and life in towns in the cabinet of Edouard 
Balladur (1993-95). In her capacity of minister of health, she 
initiated the law legalizing abortion in France. Her courage 
and dignity during that period gained her immense popular- 
ity in the country, far beyond the limits of her political camp. 
In July 1979 she resigned from the cabinet to devote herself to 
the European Parliament which she entered on a centrist list; 
she was elected its president on July 17. She served as president 
of the parliament for three years (1979-82) and was a regular 
member until 1993. In March 1980 she was awarded the Ath- 
enae Prize of $100,000 from the Aristotle Onassis Fund for 
her contribution to the rapprochement of peoples and the re- 
spect of human dignity. Her husband was appointed director 
general of Air Transport of France in 1971. 

Continuously active in organizations of former deport- 
ees and Shoah survivors, Veil enjoyed widespread respect in 
the field of World War 11 memorialization. In 2000, she was 
appointed the first president of the newly created Fondation 
pour la Mémoire de la Shoah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Sarazin, Une femme Simone Veil (1987); 
M. Szafran, Simone Veil: un destin (1999); J.N. Jeanneney et al., Les 


femmes dans histoire (2005). 
[Nelly Hansson (24 ed.)] 


VEINBERG (Weinberg), MOISSEY SAMUILOVICH 
(1919-1996) composer. Veinberg was born in Warsaw, where 
he studied piano at the conservatory and graduated in 1939. 
Soon after, he was forced to flee the oncoming German inva- 
sion to Minsk, where he studied composition at the Belorus- 
sian conservatory. In 1941, with the outbreak of the German 
Soviet war, he was evacuated to Tashkent. There he met the 
pianist Emil *Gilels, who became interested in him and per- 
formed his second piano sonata (1942) and his piano quintet 
with the Quartet of the Moscow Bolshoi Theater (1945). In 
1943 Veinberg settled in Moscow. His marriage to the daugh- 
ter of the actor *Mikhoels, a victim of Stalin’s anti-Jewish 
purge, led to his temporary arrest; he was released through 
the intervention of Shostakovich. His compositions range 
over many media and are marked by deep emotion and dra- 
matic expression. They include operas: Passazhirka (“The 
Passenger,’ 1967-68), Madonna and the Soldier (1970), Ly- 
ubov’ DArtanyana (“D’Artagnan in Love,’ 1972), Congratu- 
lations (after S. Aleichem, 1975), Lady Magnesia (after G.B. 
Shaw, Passion, Poison and Petrification, or the Fatal Gazo- 
gene), The Portrait (1980), and The Idiot (1986); a ballet, The 
Little Golden Key (1962); 25 symphonies written between 1942 
and 1992; and many other orchestral works, including instru- 
mental concertos; 18 piano sonatas; over 100 romances; and 
incidental music. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: NG’; A. Nikolayev: “O tvorchestve M. 
Vaynberga; in: Sovetskaya muzyka, 1 (1960), 40-47; L. Nikitina: Sim- 
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fonii M. Vaynberga (1972); M. Weinberg: “Chestnost’, pravdivost’, pol- 
naya otdacha; in: Sovetskaya muzyka, 9 (1988), 32-36. 


[Michael Goldstein / Marina Rizarev (2™4 ed.)] 


VEINER, HARRY (1904-1991), Canadian farmer, rancher, 
mayor. Veiner was born in Dysart, Saskatchewan, into a fam- 
ily of Jewish immigrant farmers. In 1930 he moved to Medi- 
cine Hat, Alberta, where he opened a retail hardware business. 
Soon a prominent local businessman, Veiner expanded his 
holdings by successfully investing in a series of ranches and 
farms in southern Alberta. With the outbreak of World War 11, 
Veiner enlisted in the South Alberta Regiment. He rose to the 
rank of lieutenant colonel and was responsible for overseeing 
the logistics of prisoner-of-war camps in Canada. He was re- 
peatedly elected mayor of Medicine Hat from 1952 to 1966 and 
again from 1968 to 1974. With 20 years in public office, he be- 
came the second longest-serving mayor of the city. 

Regarded as one of Canada’s most colorful small-town 
mayors and a tireless municipal booster, Veiner was something 
of a local folk hero with articles written about him in Time, 
Life, and Maclean’s magazines and appearances on radio and 
television. Athletic and competitive, Veiner entered and won 
numerous competitions at fairs and rodeos and enjoyed chal- 
lenging other mayors and officials to compete against him in 
skating, boxing, and racing. 

Veiner’s wife, Fanny, served as president of the local Ha- 
dassah and was involved with Youth Aliyah. Veiner visited 
Israel several times and was proud to have met the prime min- 
ister and other government officials. He was prominent in the 
sale of Israeli bonds in Alberta and, at the request of the ag- 
riculture department of the Hebrew University, he arranged 
for a shipment of sheep to be sent to Israel for research. Ded- 
icated to communal service as well as Zionist ideals, Veiner 
was active in both the Medicine Hat Rotary Club and B’nai 
Brith and participated in many fundraising events. In mem- 
ory of his mother, in 1982 he donated 26 hectares of land val- 
ued at $1.1 million to build a branch campus of Medicine Hat 
College in Brooks. 


[Aliza Craimer (2™4 ed.)] 


VEINGER, MORDECAI (Mordkhe; 1890-1929), Yiddish 
linguist. Born in Poltava and educated at the University of 
Warsaw, Veinger’s first publications appeared before World 
War 1, during which he served in the Russian army. In 1925 he 
became director of Yiddish linguistic research at the Institute 
for Jewish Culture of the Belorussian Academy of Sciences in 
Minsk. Veinger published studies that spanned syntax, his- 
torical phonology, ethnographic methodology, and dialectol- 
ogy, notably his Yidishe Dialektologye (“Yiddish Dialectology,’ 
1929). He was the first Yiddish linguist to demonstrate varia- 
tion in the realization of a phonological feature for a single 
speaker and for a given geographic location (Tsaytshrift, 2-3 
(1928), 619-32). He was the proponent of a radical reform of 
Yiddish spelling, partly implemented in the official Soviet 
Yiddish orthography. His main achievement was the Yidisher 
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Shprakhatlas fun Sovetn-Farband (“Yiddish Language At- 
las of the Soviet Union,’ 1931), published after his suicide by 
Leyzer Vilenkin. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 1 (1926), 945-7; LNYL, 3 
(1960), 356-8; M. Weinreich, in: yrvo Bleter 1 (1931), 81-4; A. Zaretski, 
in: Di Yidishe Shprakh 14 (1929), 3-13, 35-8; 16 (1929), 48; 17-18 (1929), 
72. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Peltz, in: I. Kreindler (ed.), Sociolin- 
guistic Perspectives on Soviet National Languages (1985), 277-309; B. 
Kagan, Leksikon fun Yidish Shraybers (1986), 238. 


[Menahem Schmelzer / Rakhmiel Peltz (2™4 ed.)] 


VEIT, family of German bankers active also in politics and 
arts. JUDAH VEIT (SINGER; 1710-1786), the son and grandson 
of rabbis, settled in Berlin in 1738. He married the daughter 
of Hirsch David, a Potsdam textile manufacturer, and himself 
went into the textile business. In 1780 three of his five sons — 
SOLOMON VEIT (1751-1827), DAVID VEIT (1753-1835), and SI- 
MON VEIT (1754-1819) — established the banking partnership 
Gebrueder Veit. The business was a small one, specializing 
in money market and securities arbitrage, but it enjoyed the 
highest reputation both in Germany and abroad. It existed for 
150 years, until the depression of 1931 forced its liquidation, 
but it was not until 1927 that anyone outside the family was 
admitted into the partnership. The eldest of the three found- 
ers of the firm, Solomon, represented the Berlin association 
of Bankers and Merchants of the Jewish Religion within the 
United Stock Exchange Corporation in 1803. He was a city 
councilor from 1809 to 1822, and an elder of the Jewish com- 
munity. Simon married Moses *Mendelssohn ‘s daughter, 
Dorothea, but they were divorced. An older brother, josEPH 
(1745-1831), who worked as a clerk in the family enterprise, 
contributed German translations from the Bible to the Men- 
delssohn-inspired periodical, *Ha-Me’assef. Simon's sons, Jo- 
HANNES (1790-1854) and PHILIPP (1793-1877), both of whom 
were baptized, were artists of the Nazarene school, specializing 
in religious paintings and portraits. Another PHILIPpP, the son 
of Joseph, looked after the Berlin interests of the brothers Jo- 
seph and Abraham Mendelssohn while they were residents of 
Hamburg between 1804 and 1811. In this same generation, one 
of Judah Veit’s (Singer) grandsons, Moritz *Veit (1808-1864), 
was a publisher, liberal politician, and prominent communal 
leader. Three generations of Veit descendants served as board 
members and presidents of the Lehranstalt fuer die Wissen- 
schaft des Judentums. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Zondek, in: BLBI, 4 (1961), 171-220, in- 
dex; S. Wenzel, Juedische Buerger und kommunale Selbstverwaltung 
in preussischen Staedten 1808-1848 (1967), index; E. Hamburger, in: 
YLBI, 9 (1964), index; idem, Juden im oeffentlichen Leben Deutsch- 


lands (1968), index. 
[Hanns G. Reisnner] 


VEIT, MORITZ (1808-1864), German publisher, politician, 
and Jewish leader. A member of the wealthy Veit family of Ber- 
lin, Moritz studied philosophy, history, and philology at the 
University of Berlin (1825-32) and earned his doctorate at Jena 
in 1833. At the same time he wrote poetry and edited a literary 
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journal, Berliner Musenalmanach (1831-31). In the publishing 
house he set up in 1834, his authors included L. von Ranke, J.G. 
Fichte, A. von Chamisso, and EK. von Savigny. He was chair- 
man of the German publishers’ organization (Boersenverein) 
from 1853 to 1861. Veit also played an active part in public life. 
In 1847 he opposed the proposed Jewry Law which attempted 
to organize Prussian Jewry according to the corporatist-me- 
dieval ideas of King *Frederick William rv. He was elected 
to the 1848 Frankfurt Parliament, and after the revolution he 
was again one of the few Jewish representatives in the first 
chamber of the Prussian Parliament (1851); later, as a member 
of the Prussian House of Representatives (1858-61), he again 
raised his voice against attempts to infringe on Jewish rights. 
He was a member of the Berlin municipal council for 20 years. 
An elder of the Berlin Jewish community (1839-48), he was 
later chairman of its council. He was instrumental in the ap- 
pointment of his close friend, Michael *Sachs, to the Berlin 
rabbinate, developed communal schools and institutions, and 
drafted the 1860 statutes of the community. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Geiger (ed.), Michael Sachs und Moritz 
Veit, Briefwechsel (1897); idem, in: MGWJ, 52 (1908), 513-39; idem, 
in: JJGL, 13 (1910), 129-58; idem, in: ADB; E. Hamburger, in: yLBI, 9 
(1964), 207, 208, 219, 224. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Wehrenpfen- 
nig, Moritz Veit (1870); L. Geiger, in: Die Deutsche Literatur und die 
Juden (1910), 182-211. 


[Ed. / Archiv Bibliographia Juadaica (2"4 ed.)] 


VEITH, JOHANN EMANUEL (1787-1876), writer, apos- 
tate Roman Catholic priest in Vienna. A native of *Chodova 
Plana (Kuttenplan), Bohemia, Veith received a medical degree 
in Vienna (1812), was baptized (1816), and became professor 
at the Veterinary School and its director (1819). At the time 
he came under the influence of the Catholic romantic phi- 
losopher Clemens Maria Hofbauer (1751-1820). Veith was or- 
dained to the priesthood in 1821 and later played an important 
role in the Catholic revival. He became a popular preacher at 
St. Stephen’s Cathedral (1832-45), and his sermons were often 
published. During the 1848 March revolution he founded the 
Wiener Katholikenverein, which edited a paper called Auf- 
waerts. Ein Volksblatt fuer Glauben, Freiheit und Gesittung. At 
the time of the *Damascus affair (1840), he publicly took an 
oath on the crucifix that there was no truth whatsoever in the 
*blood libel. This oath was much referred to in the apologetic 
literature of the 19th century. In the antisemitic propaganda of 
the 1880s, the truth of the incident was impugned; therefore, 
Ludwig August *Frankl secured a sworn deposition as to its 
veracity from Veith’s baptized brother (1882); it appeared in 
Die Neuzeit (24 (1884), 441). Another brother, Joseph, was for 
many years secretary of the Vienna Jewish community and a 
contributor to Kokhevei Yizhak. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: HLL. Strack, Das Blut (1911), 173-6; Goerlich, 
in: Judaica, 9 (Ger., 1953), 47-52; M. Grunwald, Vienna (1936), index; 
H. Tietze, Die Juden Wiens (1935), index; L. Loew, Aron Chorin: eine 
biografische Skizze (1863), 136-7; E. Baumgarten (ed.), Die Blutbeschul- 
digung gegen die Juden (1883), 28-29; C. von Wurzbach, Biographisches 
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Lexikon des Kaiserthums Oesterreich, 50 (1884), 81-95. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHYy: K. Honek, Johann Emanuel Veith (1787-1876)... (1984); 
Ch. Stanek and Ch. Mache, in: Sudetendeutsche Familienforschung, 


9:4 (2004), 125-31. 
[Meir Lamed] 


VEKSLER, VLADIMIR (1907-1966), Soviet physicist. Born 
and educated in Moscow, Veksler specialized in the physics 
of X-rays, cosmic rays, and in high-energy accelerator theory. 
For his last ten years he was head of the High Energy Labo- 
ratory at the well-known Joint Institute for Nuclear Research 
at Dubna. He was a member of the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sci- 
ences. Veksler improved the performance of cyclotrons (the 
first atom-smashing machines), by showing how the speed 
of the “bullets” used to smash atoms could be increased by 
varying the magnetic field, or the frequency of the electrical 
surge. This led to the development of the synchrontons. In 
1963, he shared with Edwin M. Millikan, who had suggested 
this independently, the United States Atoms for Peace Award 
of $75,000. He received the Lenin Prize in 1959 and contrib- 
uted to the basic research for Sputnik 1, the world’s first man- 
made satellite launched in 1957. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Current Biography Yearbook, 1966 (1967), 


39-41. 
[Maurice Goldsmith] 


VELIZH, city in Smolensk district, Russia. A *blood libel 
which stirred up Russian Jewry during the first decade of the 
reign of Nicholas 1 (1825-55) took place there. In 1817 the czar, 
Alexander 1, issued an edict according to which Jews were 
not to be accused of the murder of Christians “merely upon 
the basis of the ancient tradition that they required Christian 
blood”: in each particular case an investigation of the murder 
was to be conducted according to those rules which applied 
to an accused of another religion. Six years later a blood libel 
occurred in the district town of Velizh (then in the province 
of Vitebsk). In April 1823 the stabbed body of the three-year- 
old child Feodor, who had disappeared three days before from 
the house of his parents, was found near the town. Rumors 
were immediately spread through the town that the child had 
been assassinated by the Jews for their Passover requirements. 
A drunken prostitute, Maria Terentyeva, testified that on the 
day of his disappearance she had seen the child being led away 
by a Jewish woman. The local tribunal decided that although 
the investigation had not revealed any conclusive proof against 
the Jews who were suspected of the murder, it was neverthe- 
less to be assumed that they had perpetrated it “out of their 
hostile attitude toward the Christians.” The verdict was then 
referred to the provincial tribunal in Vitebsk, which decreed 
that the accused were to be acquitted of all suspicion and that 
the witness Terentyeva was to receive an ecclesiastic penalty 
for the sin of “leading a life of prostitution.” The tribunal also 
ordered a new investigation into the murder. but it did not 
produce any results. 

Nevertheless, groups of antisemites in the town, who 
were headed by several Uniate clergymen and were supported 
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by the chief governor of Belorussia, Count Khovanski, con- 
tinued to stir up the blood libel. In the autumn of 1825, when 
Alexander 1 passed through the town, Terentyeva submit- 
ted a complaint to him against the local authorities, who had 
not brought the murderers of her son [sic], the child Feodor, 
to justice. Ignoring his edict of 1817, the czar ordered the 
chief governor Khovanski to reopen the investigation. One 
of Khovanski’s officials, Strakhov, was sent to Velizh for this 
purpose. Terentyeva was arrested, and on this occasion she 
related that she herself had brought the child to the houses 
of the Jews, Zeitlin and Berlin, and had been present in the 
synagogue when he was put to death after having undergone 
much torture. His blood was then poured into barrels which 
were transported to Vitebsk and Liozno. Two Christian maids 
who, according to her words, had participated in these acts 
were arrested and also “interrogated.” On the strength of their 
evidence over 40 of the Jews of the town were arrested. In 
August 1826 it was decreed (from above) that all the Velizh 
synagogues were to be closed because “the Jews abused the 
tolerance which was shown to their religion.” The investiga- 
tors then began to search for proof of the actual existence of 
a custom among the Jews to murder Christian children. They 
collected material and testimonies which had been deposited 
on the occasion of previous blood libels in Poland and Rus- 
sia; they found several apostates, one of whom - Grodzin- 
ski - brought a Hebrew manuscript before the commission 
of inquiry which, according to his words, described the cer- 
emony that accompanied the execution of Christian children. 
At the same time, Terentyeva and the Christian maids testi- 
fied that they had also participated in the murders of other 
Christian children. 

The czar himself, who received reports on the progress of 
the investigation, then began to doubt the truth of the charge. 
He ordered an inquiry to determine who the other children 
were who had been murdered (“It can easily be clarified 
whether or not a despicable lie is present”). It rapidly became 
obvious that there was no foundation to the new libel and that 
the manuscript which was “discovered” by Grodzinski dealt 
with the ritual slaughter of animals and poultry. Grodzinski 
was ordered by the court to serve in the military, and in 1830 
the investigation was handed over to the Senate. In the Sen- 
ate there were divergences of opinion as to the actual accusa- 
tion which was brought against the Jews and the guilt of the 
Jews who had been arrested. The deputy minister of justice, 
Panin, who was responsible for the analysis of the material 
concerning the accusation, declared that from a legal point 
of view there was no reason to accuse the Jews of Velizh and 
he called for their immediate release. 

The first decision was then placed in the hands of the 
State Council. The Jews were defended by the head of the de- 
partment for civil and religious affairs, Admiral N. Mordvinov, 
who, as the owner of estates in the surroundings of Velizh, 
was well acquainted with the Jews of the town and their way 
of life. In his memorandum to the State Council, Mordvinov 
declared that the trial of the Jews of Velizh was a premeditated 
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conspiracy led by Count Khovanski, and that the testimony 
which had been deposited by Terentyeva and her colleagues 
had not been given of their own free will but “as a result of a 
powerful influence.” In January 1835 the State Council ordered 
the release and exoneration of the accused Jews. Terentyeva 
and her colleagues were sentenced to exile in Siberia on the 
charge of libel. Mordvinov’s proposal to indemnify the Jews 
for their sufferings was rejected. Four of the arrested died dur- 
ing their nine years of imprisonment. 

The trial of Velizh revived the belief in ritual murder 
among the Christian masses. When he ratified the final ver- 
dict, Nicholas 1 himself commented that he was not con- 
vinced that the Jews had not committed the murder. In his 
opinion, “there are religious fanatics or sectarians among 
the Jews who required Christian blood for their ceremonies.’ 
Accordingly, the czar refused to renew the edict of 1817, and 
blood libels remained one of the instruments of agitation 
against the Jews until the abolition of the czarist regime (see 
also *Blood Libel). 

In the 1880s the Jewish community had a synagogue, 
as well as seven houses of prayer. A state Jewish school was 
opened in 1883, and a private Jewish boys’ school in the early 
1900s. During the Soviet regime, the Jewish population 
dropped from 3,274 in 1926 to 1,788 in 1939. 

In July of 1941 the Germans captured the city and rele- 
gated the Jews to a camp under a Judenrat. In November they 
sent 1,000 Jews from Velizh and its environs to a ghetto, which 
they torched in January of 1942, killing the hundreds who 
were inside and shooting anyone who tried to flee. Twenty 
managed to escape. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yu. Hessen, Velizhskaya drama (1906); Dub- 
now, Divrei, 9 (1958°), 113-6; R. Mahler, Divrei Am Yisrael, Dorot 
Aharonim, 2 bk. 1 (1970), 68-74. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish 
Life, 1382. 


[Yehuda Slutsky / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


VELTWYCK, GERARD (d. 1555), German Hebraist and 
apostate. Little is known of Veltwyck’s origins or early life. 
He was for a time the envoy of Emperor Charles v in Con- 
stantinople, and the Marrano physician Amatus *Lusitanus, 
in his book In Dioscoridis... de medics materia... enarrationes 
(Strasbourg, 1554), mentions that Veltwyck supplied him with 
medicinal herbs from Turkey. 

Veltwyck is mainly remembered for his violently anti- 
Jewish Hebrew polemical work entitled Shevelei Tohu - Itinera 
deserti, de Judaicis disciplinis et earum vanitate (Venice, 1539), 
printed by Daniel *Bomberg. The text, translated into Latin 
by Conrad *Pellicanus in 1545, forms part of the manuscript 
(now in Zurich, Zentralbibliothek Ms. Car. 1102) containing 
Pellicanus’ copy of Guillaume *Postel’s kabbalistic treatise Or 
Nerot ha-Menorah (Candelabri typici... interpretatio), which 
appeared in Venice in 1548. In his Shevilei Tohu — a mixture of 
verse and prose — Veltwyck revealed his hostility toward the 
Kabbalah, which he declared to be both devoid of authority 
and riddled with lies and fancies. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat Bod, 2701; M.G. Rosen- 
berg, Gerard Veltwyck, Orientalist, Theolog und Staatsmann (1935); F. 
Secret, Les kabbalistes chrétiens de la Renaissance (1964), 249; idem, 
in Bibliotheque d’'Humanisme et Renaissance, 26 (1964), 164; Baron, 


Social’, 13 (1969), 180. 
[Godfrey Edmond Silverman] 


VENETIANER, LAJOS (1867-1922), Hungarian rabbi and 
historian. Venetianer, born in Kecskemet, attended the Jewish 
Theological Seminary in Breslau (1888-89) and was ordained 
at Budapest’s Landesrabbinerschule. Venetianer became rabbi 
in Csurgo (1893), rabbi in Lugos three years later, and from 
1897 to his death chief rabbi in Ujpest and professor at the 
Landesrabbinerschule. 

A versatile scholar, he was interested in the history of reli- 
gion, in the common elements in Roman Catholic liturgy and 
Judaism, and in Jewish literature and history. His profound 
knowledge of the Christian liturgy and his scholarship were 
evident in his publications in this field: Ursprung und Bedeu- 
tung der Prophetenlectionen (in: zDMG, vol. 73, 1909) and Jue- 
disches im Christentum (1913). He edited the publications of the 
first Jewish medical writers in linguistic and medical-histori- 
cal respects: Asaf Judaeus (1-3, 1915-17), a work of pioneering 
importance despite the sharp criticism that Immanuel Loew 
leveled against it. On a more popular level, Venetianer wrote 
about the organization of Jewish communities, A zsiddsag 
szervezete az eurdpai dllamokban (“The Organization of Jewry 
in the European States,” 1901), a unique work on the subject 
and about the history of the Hungarian Jews, tending toward 
the apologetic, A magyar zsidosdg torténete a honfoglaldstol 
napjainkig (“The History of Hungarian Jewry from the Begin- 
ning of Hungarian History to Our Days,’ 1922). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Halpert, in: Magyar Zsidé Szemle, 40 
(1923), 3-10; N. Katzburg, in: Sinai, 40 (1957), 174-6; K. Od6n, Vene- 


tianer Lajos emlékezete (1928). 
[Alexander Scheiber] 


VENEZIANI, EMMANUEL FELIX (1825-1889), French 
philanthropist, born in Leghorn (Italy). He became a director 
of the relief fund of *Baron de Hirsch and in 1877 traveled to 
the Balkans and Bulgaria where he organized relief for Jewish 
and gentile victims of the Russo-Turkish war. At the Congress 
of Berlin in 1878, Veneziani and Charles *Netter worked for 
religious liberty in the former Ottoman territories, and in 1880 
he was similarly active at the Congress of Madrid on behalf of 
Moroccan Jewry. In 1882 he and Netter were sent by the *Alli- 
ance Israélite Universelle to help organize Jewish emigration 
from Russia. In 1883 Veneziani toured the Jewish settlements 
in Palestine. In conformity with Hirsch’s views, he advised 
limiting Russian Jewish immigration there. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L'Univers Israélite (Feb. 1889); Z. Kahn, Sou- 
venirs et Regrets (1898), 278-83; I. Klausner, Ha-Tenuah le-Ziyyon 
be-Rusyah, 2 (1965), 71, 145, 225-7; A. Chouraqui, [Alliance Israélite 
Universelle... (1965), index. 


VENEZUELA (Span. Republica Bolivariana de Venezu- 
ela), republic in northern South America; general population: 
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24,000,000; Jewish population (2005), est. 15,500 (mainly in 
the cities of *Caracas, Valencia, Maracay, Maracaibo, Barqui- 
simeto, San Cristobal, and the Margarita Island). 


Colonial Period 

Venezuela was discovered by Columbus on his third voyage in 
1498, when Columbus, after sailing round the island of Trin- 
idad entered the Gulf of Paria and landed on the mainland 
without realizing that he was setting foot for the first time on 
the South American continent. Having observed the huge and 
powerful currents of fresh water flowing into the gulf, Colum- 
bus believed he was at the mouth of one of the four rivers of 
paradise and, fascinated by the pearl ornaments of the native 
population, concluded that he was at the doorstep of the Gar- 
den of Eden described in Genesis. He was really on the eastern 
coast of what is now Venezuela. 


EARLY JEWISH PRESENCE. Three streams flowing from the 
same Iberian source shaped the character of the initial Jew- 
ish presence in Venezuela: that of Portuguese, Italian, and 
Dutch Sephardim. 

Even though many Portuguese arrived in Venezuela in 
the years after its discovery and at that time Portuguese was 
considered a synonym for *Crypto-Jew, contrary to what 
happened in other lands of South America most of those 
who came to Venezuela were not of Jewish origin. Only the 
names of a few of those who arrived and lived in Caracas 
and Maracaibo between 1642 and 1649 have remained regis- 
tered. Therefore, their presence must have been very limited. 
It is only in 1693 that we find the first Jewish establishment 
in Venezuelan territory, when a group of Leghorn Jews (Ital- 
ians), who had fled from *Recife (Brazil) to *Suriname, and 
from there moved to *Curacao, settled in an inlet neighboring 
Tucacas, a village on the western coast of the country. Unfor- 
tunately, this small community, which was known under the 
name of Santa Irmandade (Holy Fraternity), also disappeared 
leaving no traces or documents, not even a cemetery or any 
other mark. One has to wonder if the only way to survive in 
the Spanish dominions was to cover one’s tracks so as not to 
be discovered or persecuted by the Inquisition. Yet, the ac- 
tions of the Inquisition in Venezuela were more sporadic and 
picturesque than frightening. The judges and commissioners 
who were sent by Spain lacked jurisdiction and, as a result, 
their jobs consisted only of reporting acts that had been de- 
nounced and sending the suits along to Cartagena de Indias. 
In 1821 the government of Venezuela definitively abolished 
the Inquisition, decreeing that it was extinguished and that it 
never would be reestablished. 


18TH CENTURY. After these brief incursions of Portuguese 
and Italian Jews, it fell upon Sephardi Dutch to provide lead- 
ership in the years that followed. At the beginning of the 18 
century the economic conditions in Venezuela and the prox- 
imity of islands belonging to the Netherlands gave rise to a 
commerce which would result in a significant Jewish presence 
in Venezuela. Due to the monopoly imposed on the colo- 
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nies by the Spanish government, foreign ships bearing illegal 
merchandise were rife along the Venezuelan coasts. Dutch 
schooners were seen very frequently and smuggling flour- 
ished between Tucacas and Curacao. Dutch Jews, attracted 
by the possibility of trade between the Antilles and the con- 
tinent, participated extensively in the large-scale interchange 
which evolved under the Dutch flag. A major factor in the 
boom that ensued was due to the compliance of the Dutch, the 
very authorities appointed by the Spanish Crown, the Spanish 
clergy, and even the slaves. At this time, Tucacas was the most 
active port that sprung up along the west coast and the larg- 
est market for products from overseas. From there cocoa, to- 
bacco, indigo and hides were shipped and food, liquors, cloth- 
ing, and metals received and an active slave trade developed. 
This commerce between the mainland and the Netherlands 
Islands spurred the insistent permanence of a small colony 
of Jews in Tucacas from 1708. There, despite the attacks and 
devastation they suffered periodically by the Spanish mayors 
in order to suppress smuggling, they erected 17 houses and 
the first synagogue on Venezuelan territory and stayed until 
1720 when the synagogue and the homesteads were burned 
and destroyed by Pedro José de Olavarriaga and the inhabit- 
ants were obliged to move away. 

Even though the only extant reference to this first syna- 
gogue had been a single communication (now lost) sent in 
1720 by this congregation to the parnassim of Curacao, the ex- 
istence of the synagogue was subsequently confirmed when in 
the files of the West India Company in The Hague was found 
a letter sent in 1737 by one of the parnassim to his colleagues 
in Amsterdam, where he related that “despite Governor van 
Collen’s hostilities toward the Jews, he recognized the signif- 
icance of their commercial dealings with Venezuela where, 
according to him, they had incensed the Spanish by erecting 
a synagogue on the coast near Caracas.” 

In spite of the intense trading activities developed by 
the Jews along the Venezuelan coasts, the 18 century did 
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not favor their permanent settlement in Venezuela. The ban 
on foreign and Jewish establishments in the Spanish colo- 
nies was widely enforced. With the exception of a few known 
cases, any dealings which were not purely commercial were 
strictly limited. 


Initial Period of Independence 

A Spanish colony for more than 300 years, Venezuela became 
one of the first Spanish South American colonies to declare 
its independence in the early 19» century. Since becoming 
a sovereign nation, Venezuela has undergone periodic epi- 
sodes of civil conflict and dictatorship. Much of Venezuela's 
19'b- and early 20'"-century history was characterized by pe- 
riods of political instability, dictatorial rule, and revolution- 
ary turbulence, with the military exerting a strong influence 
over politics. 


19TH CENTURY. The year 1811 is that of the Venezuelan Dec- 
laration of Independence. Nevertheless, the Spanish forces 
confronted the patriots inflicting upon them great losses. 
Simon Bolivar, forced to flee to Curacao, received there 
the enthusiastic support of Mordechai Ricardo (in commem- 
oration of this event, the government of Venezuela issued a 
set of stamps in 1989). The Sephardim of Curagao saw in 
Bolivar a hero who, inspired by ideals of equality, with no 
distinction of race or religion, would fight for the separation 
of Venezuela from the Spanish Crown. In so doing, he would 
re-open the doors of the Hispanic world to them. With the 
onset of the War of Independence, the Dutch Jews were the 
first to provide aid to the young republic, participating in 
the war effort by means of financial support. Benjamin and 
Samuel Henriquez were active officials in the army, and Juan 
Bartolomé de Sola participated in the famous Battle of Cara- 
bobo. 

Between 1819 and 1825 many Jews abandoned the island 
of Curacao and relocated in various regions of Venezuela and, 
while some of them established themselves in Puerto Cabello, 
Maracaibo, Barcelona, Valencia, and Caracas, most of them 
chose to settle in Coro, where their coreligionists had been 
living since as early as 1779. There, they began to demonstrate 
the characteristics which would distinguish them: a unitary 
spirit, hard work, and an intellectual ability hardly seen in 
this territory in those days. Besides these skills, the Jews who 
arrived in Coro carried with them the baggage of religious 
knowledge and Sephardi traditions that had been cultivated 
in Curacao and which they wanted to preserve in their new 
homes. With this group, a fruitful period of planting roots be- 
gan. This historical period started in 1829 with Joseph Curiel, 
and it was the origin of the Jewish social, political, cultural, 
and economic integration that spread through all of Venezu- 
ela. From that time on, Coro has been considered the cradle 
of the Venezuelan Jewish community. 

Since the arrival of Jews in Coro, many of them made im- 
portant contributions to the economy, science, and culture of 
the region. Prominent are the names of Joseph Curiel, dedi- 
cated to the cause of public health; David Curiel, who con- 
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tributed largely to pharmaceutical science; his son José David 
Curiel, president of the Supreme Court of the State; and the 
important poets Elias David Curiel and Salomon Lopez Fon- 
seca; other residents, such as members of the Jesurun, Senior, 
Maduro, Capriles, Valencia, Pereira, de Sola, Henriquez, Ho- 
heb, Abenatar, and Salcedo families were outstanding busi- 
nessmen, doctors, and politicians. But, although the newcom- 
ers celebrated religious services in some houses, had a mohel 
and practiced circumcision, celebrated marriages according 
to the Jewish rite and buried their dead in the Jewish cem- 
etery, they could not be termed as Jewish practitioners. We 
have to remember that in Venezuela the freedom of religion 
was accorded in 1834. With the passage of time and although 
separated by only a thin strip of ocean from the center of Jew- 
ish life that was Curacao, the adherence to the ancestral tra- 
dition diminished. These Jews, and at a later date those of the 
younger generations who were born in the country, soon as- 
similated into Venezuelan culture. 

By the middle of the 1860s, new forms of political re- 
lations and business began to develop in Venezuela. The 
Jews and the people from Curacao who had settled in Ven- 
ezuela understood the needs of the country. Given the pro- 
portion of the population they represented, they contributed 
a larger than expected share to the modernization efforts. The 
trading company of Jacobo Abraham Jesurum & Zoom ex- 
panded the commerce between La Guaira and Curacao. In 1865 
Jesurum established a shipping line between Curacao, La 
Guaira, Puerto Cabello, St. Thomas, and Europe and signed 
a contract to construct the eastern railroad and to issue 
postage stamps for the mail service he provided. Jacobo 
Abraham Jesurum made several loans to the government, 
guaranteed by the revenues of the Coro customs office. In 
1879, President Antonio Guzman Blanco, who had cultivated 
in France the friendship of the banker Isaac Pereire, signed 
a contract with a son of Isaac to develop natural resources 
and several enterprises in Venezuela. By the last quarter of 
the century, a group of industrial managers with a mod- 
ern mentality and contacts in the United States and Europe 
arose in the commercial sector. Among them were Manasés 
Capriles Ricardo, Tomas Chapman, Isaac A. Senior, Salomon 
Lépez Fonseca, Julio César Capriles and Jacob M. Chuma- 
ceiro. 

Before the end of the 19" century, a new wave of Sephardi 
immigration arrived in Venezuela. They were from north- 
ern Morocco. These immigrants settled mainly in the cities 
of Caracas, Barcelona, Carupano, Cumana, La Victoria, Villa 
de Cura, and Caucagua, and some of them went to places as 
distant as the uninhabited San Fernando de Apure and Ciu- 
dad Bolivar. The life of these people was hard at the beginning. 
Without capital or skills, they became traveling salesmen. Be- 
cause of their dedication to commerce and trade, they spread 
out and no longer lived together as a community. Religious 
life did not exist because there was neither a synagogue nor 
rabbis. For many of them, this situation contributed to their 
forgetting their Jewish roots. 
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Immigration and Communal Organization 

20TH CENTURY. By the year 1907, 230 Jews lived in the coun- 
try. Through perseverance, sacrifice, and savings, those who 
had arrived at the end of the 19" century started opening 
commercial houses in prime locations in Caracas and initi- 
ated some manufacturing facilities. Gradually they began to 
prosper. The adoption of local customs was not an obstacle 
to narrow links of solidarity among themselves; the improve- 
ment of their economic situation helped them continue to 
maintain their faith and the bonds with the family they had 
left in Morocco. To satisfy the growing needs of the group, 
they founded in Caracas in 1907 a charitable society named 
“Sociedad Benéfica Israelita” which remained active until 
some time after 1909; they used to meet in private houses to 
pray and celebrate the holidays and in 1916 they inaugurated 
a cemetery. By 1917 the number of Jews had increased to 475. 
The National Census of 1926 recorded 882 Jews. 

In the 1910s, under the dictatorship of General Juan Vi- 
cente Gémez and the boom of Venezuelan oil, Sephardi Jews 
from Eastern Europe, Yemen, Persia, Syria, and Lebanon ar- 
rived in Caracas. At the same time, Ashkenazi Jews coming 
from Central Europe crossed the Atlantic Ocean to reach Ven- 
ezuelan shores. These new immigrants had left Europe under 
the most precarious conditions. They traveled third class on 
miserable ships to trade their poverty for the almost univer- 
sal poverty of the rural country that Venezuela then was, and 
to find an older community of Moroccan origin, now mostly 
wealthy and well established. These newcomers had to live 
in houses where each family had a single room with kitchen 
and bathroom shared. After walking through neighborhoods 
and climbing steep hills to sell their merchandise for monthly 
payments, their greatest aspiration was to create their own 
commercial establishments. With nostalgia for the customs 
and traditions of their ancestors, they soon formed groups 
based on places of origin, and Poles, Russians, Hungarians, 
and Germans came together out of affinity to share memo- 
ries. These affiliations served as a mutual support in time of 
need. In 1931 they established the Sociedad Israelita Ashke- 
nazit and 12 years later the Centro Social y Cultural Israel. In 
1936, aware of the need to unite forces and to create a con- 
gregation, both groups merged and in 1950 they gave birth 
to the Union Israelita de Caracas (vic). Other small Ashke- 
nazi institutions were founded in Maracaibo (1941), Mara- 
cay (1944), and San Cristdbal (1945). During all these years 
the Ashkenazi groups used rented houses to celebrate reli- 
gious services and organize social activities. It was not until 
1961 that the vic began the construction of its synagogue in 
Caracas. 

Greatly devoted to religious tradition, the Moroccan Se- 
phardi group that lived in Caracas founded in 1930 the Aso- 
ciacion Israelita de Venezuela (atv), whose first objective 
was to build a synagogue and which has become since then 
the representative organization of the whole Sephardi com- 
munity. The Synagogue El Conde (1939-54) and the Gran 
Sinagoga Tiferet Israel de Caracas built in the period 1956-63, 
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as well as the group of new synagogues that developed 
during the last two decades of the 20' century, are an ex- 
pression of the traditional deep-rooted religious feelings of 
this Jewry. 


The Holocaust and the Subsequent Period 

By the end of the 1930s, the Venezuelan government had im- 
posed restriction on Jewish immigration. While during the 
Nazi regime some Caribbean countries closed their ports to 
the ships carrying human cargo that tried to escape the an- 
nihilation that extended in Europe in those years, in 1939 
General Eleazar Lopez Contreras, president of the Republic, 
had humanitarian feelings. At the initiative of the Comité Is- 
raelita Pro-refugiados, he granted permission to land to the 
passengers of the only two ships under the German flag that 
anchored at Puerto Cabello and La Guaira, the Koenigstein 
and the Caribia. Most of these refugees were intellectuals and 
educated professionals whose influence would be decisive in 
the subsequent development of the community and whose 
contribution to the country has been notable. 

The 1940s were framed by the tragic events of World 
War 11. The nucleus that gave rise to the Union Israelita de 
Caracas together with the members of the Asociacién Isra- 
elita de Venezuela showed their solidarity with their coreli- 
gionists who, escaping from the Holocaust, arrived in Vene- 
zuela in search of shelter. In their desire to help the refugees 
fleeing events that were developing in Europe, in 1941 a Jew- 
ish group from the Middle East and North Africa set up the 
Centro Benéfico Israelita. Starting in 1946 and continuing 
well into the 1950s, a new contingent of Askenazim, sur- 
vivors of the Holocaust, bolstered the Venezuelan com- 
munity. 

During this same decade a succession of events contrib- 
uted largely to strengthen and consolidate the future of com- 
munal life: the bases of the Consejo Central de Sociedades 
Israelitas de Venezuela (Central Council of Jewish Societ- 
ies of Venezuela) were established; Mundo Israelita, a weekly 
newspaper, began its appearance in 1943; w1zo de Venezuela 
was constituted and the first copies of the magazines Prensa 
Judia (1944) and Paz (1946) were issued. The Colegio Moral y 
Luces Herzl-Bialik was founded in 1946, beginning its activi- 
ties with a registration of 40 students. 

Zionist youth movements were established by young 
Venezuelan Jews who, enthusiastic over the creation of the 
State of Israel, took names such as Grupo Universitario Sco- 
pus (1946), Grupo Juvenil Kadimah (1946), Javerim (1954), 
Ken Najshén del Hashomer Hatzair y Bnei Akiva (1955), Ha- 
noar Hatzioni, and Young Israel. 


Contemporary Period 

With the death of the General Juan Vicente Gdmez (1935) af- 
ter 27 years of a strong-arm government, Venezuela adopted 
the constitutional system. The decisive political changes at 
the end of the “gomecismo” coincided with the beginning of 
the modernization of the country (the presidencies of Gral. 
Eleazar Lopez Contreras (1936), General Isaias Medina An- 
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appearing on the badges were specially chosen to resemble 
Hebrew characters. After the Jews were compelled to reside 
in ghettos, they were also forced to wear the distinctive sign 
in conformity with the order applying to the region in which 
the ghetto was located. In the concentration camps they wore 
the sign which designated political prisoners on which was 
sewn a triangle or a yellow stripe to distinguish them from 
non-Jewish prisoners. In the Reichsgebiet, as well as in several 
of the occupied countries, the Germans introduced distinc- 
tive signs on Jewish business premises, passports, and ration 
cards, where the letter J was overprinted in a most conspicu- 
ous manner. 


REACTIONS. Jews reacted with dignity to the order and wore 
the sign as if it were a decoration. However, they did not real- 
ize the danger which lay in wearing a distinctive sign. Non- 
Jews, especially in Eastern Europe, generally accepted this 
anti-Jewish measure with enthusiasm and saw in it an oppor- 
tunity to remove the Jews from commercial, economic, and 
public life. In the West, reactions varied. The Jews could of- 
ten rely on the hatred of the Germans by the public, and this 
even brought active support to the Jews. The Dutch wore the 
badge out of solidarity with the Jewish citizens. Three-hun- 
dred thousand replicas of the badge were produced and dis- 
tributed throughout Holland bearing the inscription: “Jews 
and non-Jews stand united in their struggle!” In Denmark 
the badge was never introduced as a result of the courageous 
resistance of King Christian x, who was said to have threat- 
ened to wear it himself. 


CONSEQUENCES. ‘The principal objective in introducing dis- 
tinctive signs for the Jews was to erect a barrier between them 
and non-Jews and to restrict their movements. The Germans 
achieved this objective to a large extent, despite the various 
reactions which rendered application of the order difficult. 
The Jews increasingly concentrated in closed districts, even 
before the establishment of the ghettos by the Nazis, for fear 
of being arrested and deported to concentration camps. A Jew 
had the choice of concealing the sign and thus becoming an 
offender liable to a deportation sentence to the concentration 
camps, or of wearing the sign and becoming an easy prey to 
his enemies. The distinctive signs were thus an effective means 
in the hands of the Germans to facilitate their plan to exter- 
minate the Jews. 

For special articles of clothing worn compulsorily or vol- 
untarily by Jews, see *Dress. 


[B. Mordechai Ansbacher] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Rezasco, Segno degli ebrei (1889); U. Rob- 
ert, Signes d’Infamie... (1891); EF Singermann, Kennzeichnung der 
Judea im Mittelalter (1915); Kisch, in: HJ, 19 (1957), 89ff.; Lichten- 
stadter, ibid., 5 (1943), 35ff.; Strauss, in: sos, 4 (1942), 59; A. Cohen, 
Anglo-Jewish Scrapbook (1943), 249-59; Aronstein, in: Zion, 13-14 
(1948-49) 33ff.; B. Blumenkranz, Le Juif médiéval au miroir de lart 
chrétien (1966); S. Grayzel, Church and the Jews in the x111"* Cen- 
tury (1966), index; Baron, Social’, 11 (1967), 96-106; A. Rubens, His- 
tory of Jewish Costume (1967), index. NAZI PERIOD: L. Poliakov, 
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BADHAN (Heb. 1173; “entertainer”), merrymaker, rhyme- 
ster who entertained guests, especially at weddings. The Tal- 
mud mentions professional jesters who cheered the melan- 
choly (Ta’an. 22a) or who amused bride and groom (Ket. 17a; 
Ber. 30b-31a). Jewish itinerant singers, called badhanim or 
leizanim (“jesters”) are mentioned in medieval rabbinical lit- 
erature (e.g., R. Elijah b. Isaac of Carcassonne’s Asufot); they 
seem to have appeared as professional entertainers at wed- 
dings and at Hanukkah and Purim celebrations, much after 
the pattern of the troubadours and ballad singers. The mer- 
rymaking of these badhanim, who were also the forerunners 
of Jewish theatrical art, consisted not only of folksongs and 
comic stories but also of skillful puns on scriptural verses and 
talmudical passages, which required a certain amount of Jew- 
ish learning. As a result, the rabbinical authorities protested 
against the badhanim who parodied the Kaddish at wedding 
festivities or who committed the near-blasphemy of “amus- 
ing the guests with jests on scriptural verses and holy words. 
Happy the man who abstains from such” (R. David ha-Levi, 
in Turei Zahav to Sh. Ar., OH 560:5). 

In Eastern Europe the badhan (or marshalik, from Ger. 
marschalc, in the sense of “master of ceremonies, and not 
from Heb. mashal, “proverb”), acted as the professional wed- 
ding jester. The *Chmielnicki persecutions (1648-49), and 
the rabbinical opposition to unbridled merrymaking, even at 
weddings (based upon Sot. 9:14), led the badhanim to intro- 
duce a new style of entertainment - the forshpil - in which 
the badhan addressed the bride with a rhymed penitential ex- 
hortation while the women performed the ceremony of bede- 
ken, i.e., covering the bride with the veil before proceeding to 
the huppah (see *Marriage Customs). In the case of orphans, 
the badhan’s rhymes invoked the memory of the departed 
parents and injected a sorrowful note. Later, at the wedding 
feast, the badhan entertained the guests with music and with 
jests that contained personal allusions to the important guests 
and participants. In the course of time the literary style of the 
badhan developed into a sort of Hebrew and Yiddish folk- 
poetry, the most renowned exponent of which was Eliakum 
*Zunser of Vilna, who composed over 600 songs of this kind. 
A fine portrayal of the badhan is the character of Breckeloff 
in I. *Zangwill’s Children of the Ghetto. In recent times the 
institution of the badhan has been replaced by more modern 
forms of entertainment. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Berliner, Aus dem Leben der deutschen 
Juden im Mittelalter (1900), 57, 58; I. Abrahams, Jewish Life in the 
Middle Ages (19322), 213-4; Hirsch, in: JQR, 13 (1901), 601-2; Lifschitz, 
in: Arkhiv far di Geshikhte fun Yidishen Teater un Drame, 1 (1930), 
38-74; Eisenstein, Yisrael, 2 (1908), 302-3. 


[Meir Ydit] 


BADHAV, ISAAC BEN MICHAEL (1859-1947), Jerusalem 
rabbi and scholar. Badhav was born in Jerusalem and was the 
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garita (1941), Romulo Betancourt (1945), Romulo Gallegos 
(1948), and General Marcos Pérez Jiménez (1950)), and with 
the reaping of the benefits of oil. 

For Venezuela, starting on the path of modernization, 
two of the ingredients necessary to accomplish it were at hand: 
the oil wealth that sprang spontaneously from the earth and 
the people's desire for transformation; the only missing com- 
ponent was the human factor. In this circumstance, the coun- 
try opened its doors to immigration. Spaniards, Italians, and 
Portuguese arrived in waves as did Jews who had survived 
the European catastrophe. By 1950, the Jewish population had 
grown to about 5,000-6,000 persons. In 1958 the dictator- 
ship of General Marcos Pérez Jiménez fell. During the period 
1957-59 about 1,000 Jews from Egypt, Hungary, and Israel 
were admitted. Others came from South American countries, 
escaping from their political instability. 

After the withdrawal of the military from direct involve- 
ment in national politics (1958), Venezuela started to enjoy an 
unbroken tradition of democratic civilian rule, though not 
always without conflict. The 1960s were deeply convulsive in 
political matters, giving rise to a mainly intellectual left. The 
1970s were marked by the energy crisis in consequence of the 
revolution in Libya, the Yom Kippur War, and the fall of the 
shah of Iran. Presidents Rafael Caldera (1968), Carlos Andrés 
Pérez (1973), and Luis Herrera Campins (1978) had to navigate 
the difficulties of those years. 

A highly organized and supportive Jewish community 
developed then. Since 1966 the Confederacién de Asociacio- 
nes Israelitas de Venezuela (caiv) is the umbrella organiza- 
tion that officially represents the whole community. At the 
beginning of the 1970s the Colegio Moral y Luces Hebraica, 
spanning Jewish education from kindergarten to high school, 
opened its door and received in its classrooms 95 percent of 
the Jewish student population. It was in this setting that Se- 
phardi-Ashkenazi interrelations began to grow steadily, point- 
ing toward the total unification of both communities. In 1970 
the Jewish population was estimated at 15,000, most of them 
living in Caracas. This number had increased to 20,000 in 
the mid-1990s. 

Institutions such as the Instituto Cultural Venezolano- 
Israeli (1956), the Federacién Sionista (1959), the Instituto 
Superior de Estudios Judaicos (1sEJ, 1977), the Centro de Es- 
tudios Sefardies (1980), the Colegio Sinai (1983), the Museo 
Raquel Kern (1983), the Beth Avot (Home for the Aged, 1984), 
the Museo Sefardi Morris E. Curiel (1998), the Centro de 
Salud Yolanda Katz (1998), the Library Leo and Anita Blum 
(1998), and the Centro Cultural Gonzalo Benaim (1998), 
are but a sample of the many educational, cultural, and wel- 
fare organizations that provide valuable communal services 
through intense activity. Cordial relations with churches are 
maintained through the Comité de Relaciones entre Igle- 
sias y Sinagogas establecidas en Venezuela (CRISEV, 1973). A 
chair on Judaism opened at the Universidad Catélica Andrés 
Bello. 

Throughout these years, the Jewish contributions to the 
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country have been significant. Outstanding individuals among 
them received national prizes in a variety of fields, examples 
being in physics (Estrella Abecasis de Laredo) and chemistry 
(Gabriel Chuchani); plastic arts (Harry Abend; Sofia Imber); 
theater (Isaac Chocrén); literature (Elisa Lerner); and cinema- 
tography (Alfredo Roffé). Jews who have presided over aca- 
demic organizations were Paul Lustgarten (National Academy 
of Physical, Mathematics and Natural Sciences), Benjamin 
Sharifker (rector of the University Simon Bolivar), Rafael Reif 
(provost of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology), Pau- 
lina Gamus (deputy to the National Congress), Ruth de Kri- 
voy (president, Banco Central), Rubén Merenfeld and Gon- 
zalo Benaim (outstanding professionals and community and 
social activists), and many others. 

In 1992 there was a military attempt under the leader- 
ship of Lieutenant Colonel Hugo Chavez to remove President 
Carlos Andrés Pérez from power. Though the coup ultimately 
failed and Chavez was jailed, his role in resisting the then un- 
popular president made him a prominent figure in national 
politics after he was released from jail in 1994. In 1998 he was 
elected president of the Republic. 

The political turmoil of the early 2000s and the social 
and economic transformations the country has faced under 
the administration of Hugo Chavez have imposed new re- 
sponsibilities upon the community. The Jewish environment 
did not escape the serious crisis that economically affected 
the less favored people. By the year 2005 the total number of 
registered students in the Jewish school had decreased due to 
the recent phenomenon of migration and aliyah made by a 
considerable number of Venezuelan Jewish families. The num- 
ber of students attending the Colegio is 1,381. 

In 2005 it was education and social welfare activities 
that required the maximum attention from the community 
authorities. There was an increased need for scholarships 
for the day school and a considerable number of families re- 
quired monthly financial assistance. Apparently, the years of 
prosperity were reaching an end and uncertainty was what 
characterized the future. 


Antisemitism 

Leaving aside the anti-Jewish outbursts that occurred in Coro 
in the mid-i9"" century and ended in an arrangement with 
the government, Venezuela is a country where discrimina- 
tion by origin, race, or religion had been almost nonexistent 
and where antisemitism was not widespread. Even during the 
periods of dictatorship which prevailed during part of the 
20 century, the Jewish community was not singled out for 
oppression. 

It is since the Six-Day War (1967) that anti-Israeli and 
anti-Zionist propaganda reared its head and was echoed by 
the leftist parties, although public opinion and the press re- 
mained friendly to Israel and to the Jewish people. 

In Venezuela the Jewish and Arab communities had been 
living and trading together in harmony for years. Successive 
governments had maintained their neutral position in the 
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Middle East conflict and had tried to keep peace among these 
groups, although they were unable to prevent the outbreak of 
antisemitism that poisoned the press, the university campus, 
and the politic atmosphere in the 1970s. 

More recently (2005), even though President Chavez 
had affirmed and repeated that a total and absolute climate 
of liberty exists, intermittent broadcasts of the official radio 
and Tv stations attempted very often to denigrate the integrity 
of the Jewish people and the State of Israel; degrading con- 
cepts and prejudiced expressions are heard in some media; 
antisemitic watchwords appear painted on walls; posters and 
“cartelones” incite against the Zionism; antisemitic mottoes 
are daubed on the facades of Jewish institutions. As a result 
of a political assassination and in order to explain problem- 
atic national and political events, the police carried out an 
unsuccessful search in the Hebrew school and the Hebraica 
social club (2005). It is possible that these are isolated ac- 
tions, but to the surprise of many people, the distribution of 
antisemitic literature has increased greatly in bookstores and 
newsstands. 


Relations with Israel 

Special mention should be made of the close relationships that 
have always existed between Venezuela and Israel. Diplomatic 
relations are on the ambassadorial level. The embassy was lo- 
cated in Jerusalem for many years but eventually moved to 
Tel Aviv. Commercial ties between the two countries are well 
developed. Visits of ministers and cooperation in specialized 
professional projects and agricultural development programs 
have been very frequent. 

Venezuelan Jews have maintained strong ties with Israel 
and many have visited the country several times. The financial 
contributions to Jewish causes used to be large. To celebrate 
the 50% anniversary of Israel, a set of commemorative postal 
stamps was issued by the government in 1998. 

The Comité Venezolano pro-Palestina was formed in 
1946 and, under the Romulo Gallegos presidency, the Ven- 
ezuelan government gave its affirmative vote to the Partition 
Plan in the United Nations (1947) and was one of the first na- 
tions to recognize the State of Israel (1948). 

Since the establishment of the Camara Economica Vene- 
zolana-Israeli in 1976, trade between the two countries has 
grown considerably. In 1970 the total amount per year was $3 
million ($1.5 million for each side). In 1980 the total was $21.6 
million (of which Israel exported $21.3 million). This Venezu- 
elan deficit continued in 1990 with total trade of $92.9 mil- 
lion (Israel exported $90.7 million). A big drop in trade was 
registered in 2000, down to $36.7 million, Venezuela export- 
ing $10.4 and Israel 26.3 million. Total trade in 2003 was $29.3 
million (3.8 and 25.5, respectively) and in 2004 $56.8 million 
(9.6 and 47.2, respectively). 

With respect to aliyah (emigration to Israel), the first 
years of the 21°t century showed a pattern of steady growth 
(52 people in 2002; 113 in 2003; 117 in 2004; and 129 in 
2005). 
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[Jacob Carciente (2"4 ed.)] 


VENGEANCE (Heb. nekamah, nekimah), inflicting pun- 
ishment on another in return for an offense or injury, or the 
withholding of benefits and kindness from another for the 
same reason. The Bible distinguishes between vengeance that 
is proper and vengeance that is sinful. Vengeance is proper 
for man only in the restricted sense of dispensing justice for 
a legally punishable crime or sin, meted out in the prescribed 
manner. The one who inflicts the punishment is thus acting 
as an instrument of the court of law, or in rare cases, of God’s 
revealed will, but never merely to satisfy personal animosity. 
Examples are “When a man strikes his slave... and he dies 
there and then, he must be avenged” (Ex. 21:20) and “The 
Lord spoke to Moses, saying, ‘Avenge the Israelite people on 
the Midianites’” (Num. 31:1-2). Similarly, vengeance is appro- 
priate when it is directed in a legally just war against the en- 
emies of the entire people of Israel, who are at the same time 
considered enemies of God: “To execute vengeance upon the 
nations and punishments upon the peoples” (Ps. 149:7). Ven- 
geance is a divine prerogative, as the following verses indicate: 
“For He will avenge the blood of His servants, wreak ven- 
geance on His foes” (Deut. 32:43); “I will bring a sword against 
you to wreak vengeance for the covenant” (Lev. 26:25); and 
“O Lord God of vengeance, O God of vengeance, shine forth” 
(Ps. 94:1). While the rabbis considered the imitation of God’s 
ways, such as mercy, forgiveness, and so on, to be the ethi- 
cal ideal for man (see, e.g., Sot. 14a; Sif. Deut. 49; Shab. 133b), 
they did not fail to point out that certain activities attributed 
by the Bible to God, such as vengeance, should not be imi- 
tated, the reason being that “with a human being wrath con- 
trols him, but the Holy One blessed He controls His wrath, as 
it is said, “The Lord avengeth and is full of wrath” [the Hebrew 
is baal hemah, literally ‘master of wrath; Nah. 1:2] (Gen. R. 
49:8). 

Human vengeance as the expression of personal animos- 
ity is explicitly prohibited in the Bible in the verse, “You shall 
not take vengeance or bear a grudge against your kinsfolk. 
Love your neighbor as yourself: I am the Lord” (Lev. 19:18). 
The rabbis offer a precise definition of this passage: “What is 
vengeance and what is bearing a grudge? If one said to his 
fellow: ‘Lend me your sickle; and he replied ‘No; and tomor- 
row the second comes to the first and says: ‘Lend me your ax; 
and he replies: ‘I will not lend it to you just as you would not 
lend me your sickle’ - that is vengeance. And what is bearing 
a grudge’? If one says to his fellow: ‘Lend me your ax; he re- 
plies “No, and on the morrow the second asks: ‘Lend me your 
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garment, and he answers: ‘Here it is, I am not like you who 
would not lend me what I asked for’ - that is bearing a grudge” 
(Yoma 23a; Maim. Yad, Deot 7:7, 9; Sefer ha-Hinnukh, nos. 2.47, 
248). Various reasons have been offered by Jewish thinkers 
for the injunction against vengeance, besides the obvious one 
that it increases hatred and strife among men. One consid- 
eration is that a man and his neighbor are really one organic 
unit, so that one retaliating against the other is analogous to 
the situation in which one hand slicing meat with a knife slips 
and cuts the second hand: “would the second hand retaliate 
by cutting the first?” (Ty, Ned. 9:4, 41c). Or, from another as- 
pect, one ought always to consider the harm that befalls him 
as ultimately deriving from God as punishment for sin, the 
human perpetrator of the injury being merely an unwitting 
instrument of divine providence, so that, actually, repen- 
tance, rather than vengeance, is called for (Sefer ha-Hinnukh, 
no. 247). Maimonides states that “one should rather practice 
forbearance in all mundane matters, for the intelligent real- 
ize that these are vain things and not worth taking vengeance 
for” (Maim. Yad, Deot 7:7). 

There is, according to the Talmud, one notable excep- 
tion to the injunction against vengeance. “Any talmid hakham 
(pious Torah scholar) who does not avenge himself and re- 
tains anger like a serpent, is no real talmid hakham” (Yoma 
22b-23a), the reason being that offense against him entails 
a slur against the Torah itself. This dispensation granted the 
talmid hakham is, however, highly qualified by the rabbis. It 
is limited to cases where the scholar has suffered personal, 
rather than monetary, injury; the scholar may not take overt 
action, but may merely withhold interference if another takes 
up his cause; the dispensation is terminated if the offender 
seeks forgiveness (Yoma, ibid. and Rashi ibid.). Furthermore, 
according to Maimonides (Yad, Talmud Torah 7:13), the spe- 
cial permission granted the scholar applies only to instances 
where he was publicly reviled, thus involving a gross desecra- 
tion of the honor of Torah; and finally, the purpose for allow- 
ing vengeance in such a case is that it causes the offender to 
recant, after which he must be forgiven. 

In all other instances where one has been wronged, ven- 
geance in all its forms is forbidden. The ideal, according to the 
Talmud, is to be of those, “who are insulted but do not retaliate 
with insult, who hear themselves put to shame without reply- 
ing” (Yoma, ibid.). Concerning such people, the rabbis declare, 
“he who forbears to retaliate will find forbearance [from God] 
for all his failings” (Yoma, ibid.; Shab. 88b; RH 174.) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Cohen, Everyman's Talmud (19497), 
210-30; Eisenstein, Yisrael, 7 (1951), 110-1. 

[Joshua H. Shmidman] 


VENICE, city in N. Italy. 


The Medieval Community 

Although some individual Jews had passed through Venice in 
the Middle Ages, legislation enacted in 1382 allowing money- 
lending in the city for the following five years marked the start 
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of the authorized Jewish presence in the city, and at its ex- 
piration in 1387 a 10-year charter came into effect exclu- 
sively for Jewish moneylenders. However, at the end of the 
ten years, they had to leave, and officially no Jew could stay 
in Venice for longer than 15 days at a time, with exceptions 
made only for merchants arriving by sea and for doctors; 
also henceforth all Jews coming to the city were required 
to wear on their outer clothing a yellow circle, changed 
in 1496 to a yellow head-covering to make evasion more 
difficult. 

The authorized continuous residence of Jews in the city 
of Venice and the emergence of its Jewish community was a 
16‘-century development not initially planned by the Vene- 
tian government. Its restrictive policy toward the residence 
of Jews in Venice in the 15" century was not extended either 
to the Venetian overseas possessions or to the Venetian ter- 
ritory on the Italian mainland, and the charter issued in 1503 
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to Jewish moneylenders in Mestre permitted them to come 
to Venice in case of war. Consequently, in 1509, as during the 
War of the League of Cambrai, the enemies of Venice overran 
the Venetian mainland, Jewish moneylenders and other Jews 
residing in Mestre, as well as in Padua and elsewhere, fled to 
Venice. The Venetian government soon realized that allow- 
ing them to stay was doubly beneficial, for they could provide 
the hard-pressed treasury with annual payments while their 
moneylending in the city itself was convenient for the needy 
urban poor. Consequently, in 1513 the government granted the 
Jewish moneylender Anselmo del Banco (Asher Meshullam) 
from Mestre and his associates a charter permitting them to 
lend money in Venice. Then, two years later, the Jews obtained 
permission to operate stores selling strazzaria, literally rags, 
but, by extension, secondhand clothing and other used items 
such as household goods and furnishings, which were sought 
by a large part of the population, especially foreign diplomats 
and visitors to the city and even the government itself for state 
occasions, prior to the Industrial Revolution when less-expen- 
sive mass-produced items first became available. 

Many Venetians, especially clerics, objected to the resi- 
dence of Jews all over the city, so in 1516 the Senate decided, 
despite the objections of the Jews, as a compromise mediating 
between the new freedom of residence all over the city and the 
previous state of exclusion, to segregate them. Accordingly, all 
Jews residing in the city and all who were to come in the fu- 
ture were required to move to the island known as the Ghetto 
Nuovo (the New Ghetto), which was walled up and provided 
with two gates that for most of the time that the ghetto ex- 
isted were locked all night, from one hour after sunset in the 
summer and two hours after sunset in the winter, when it got 
dark earlier, until dawn. 

Initially, the site adjacent to the island of the Ghetto 
Nuovo had served as the location of the Venetian municipal 
copper foundry, il ghetto from the verb gettare, in the sense of 
to pour or caste metal, while the Ghetto Nuovo to which 
the Jews were relegated in 1516 had been used for dumping 
waste material from the copper foundry. Accordingly it was 
referred to as “the terrain of the ghetto” (il terreno del ghetto) 
and then eventually the Ghetto Nuovo, while the area of the 
actual foundry became known as the Ghetto Vecchio (the 
Old Ghetto). But since the foundry was unable to process a 
sufficient quantity of metal, its activity came to be consoli- 
dated in the Arsenal, and in 1434 the government auctioned 
off the foundry and adjacent island, both of which became 
residential areas. 

Although a few compulsory, segregated, and enclosed 
Jewish quarters had existed in Europe prior to 1516, the best- 
known and longest lasting of which was that of Frankfurt am 
Main established in 1462, they were never called ghettos be- 
cause that word came to be associated with Jewish quarters 
only after the Venetian development of 1516. Thus, the oft- 
encountered statement that the first ghetto was established 
in Venice in 1516 is correct in a technical, linguistic sense but 
misleading in a wider context. 
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The establishment of the ghetto, however, did not assure 
the continued residence of the Jews in Venice, for that privilege 
was based on a charter granted by the Venetian government 
to the Jews in 1513. Upon its expiration in 1518, very extensive 
discussions took place in the Senate, as numerous proposals, 
including the expulsion of the Jews from Venice, were ad- 
vanced, but eventually a new five-year charter was approved 
and subsequently renewed for generations. 

Overall, the attitude of the Venetian government toward 
the Jews was highly ambivalent. While the majority of the 
senators allowed utilitarian socio-economic considerations to 
be foremost in their decision-making, thereby in retrospect 
making the residence of the Jews in the city continuous from 
1513 on, there was a constant undercurrent of hostility that 
could find its expression at the time of the charter renewal. 
An examination of the actual terms of the charters reveals 
that over the years, clauses were added to further regulate 
the status of the Jews. Most important was the change in at- 
titude toward moneylending. Increasingly, the Venetian gov- 
ernment viewed Jewish moneylenders as a source of cheap 
credit for the urban poor rather than of revenue for the state 
treasury, and accordingly, it lowered the interest rates and 
correspondingly reduced the required annual payments of 
the Jews. Finally, in 1573, it eliminated the annual payment, 
but the Jews were required to make loans of up to three duc- 
ats each at five percent per annum interest to any borrower 
with a suitable pledge. Since the native Jews of Venice, whom 
the government referred to as Tedeschi (i.e, German) Jews 
because many of them were ultimately of Germanic origin 
even though their families might have lived on the Italian 
peninsula for generations, claimed that they could not sup- 
port the expenses of the pawnshops (sometimes misleadingly 
referred to as banks) on their own, the Jewish communities 
of the mainland were required to contribute and that respon- 
sibility was also extended to the Jewish merchants, despite 
their strong objection. Thus the nature of Jewish moneylend- 
ing completely changed from a voluntary profit-making ac- 
tivity engaged in by a few wealthy individuals to a compul- 
sory responsibility imposed on the Jewish community which 
passed it on to individual Jews who had the resources to fund 
the pawnshops, and then subsidized them with a premium 
over the five percent interest that they could legally charge 
on their loans. 

In 1541, some visiting Ottoman Jewish merchants, known 
as Levantine Jews, complained to the Venetian government 
that they did not have sufficient space in the ghetto. Legislation 
of that year designed to make trading in Venice more attractive 
to foreign merchants, primarily by lowering customs duties 
on certain imports, pointed out that these Jewish merchants 
were importing the greater part of the merchandise coming 
from the Ottoman Balkans and ordered that their complaint 
be investigated. Upon confirmation of its validity, they were 
assigned the area of the Ghetto Vecchio, which was ordered 
walled up with only one gate at each end, one of which opened 
up to a bridge to the Ghetto Nuovo. 
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Meanwhile, the establishment of the Inquisition in Por- 
tugal in 1536 increasingly induced many *New Christians 
to leave, either because they were secretly judaizing or were 
afraid that they might falsely be accused of doing so. The ex- 
istence of a Jewish community in Venice and the growing 
presence of Levantine Jewish merchants in the city after 1541 
made it more attractive for judaizing Iberian New Christians 
to come to Venice, where many reverted to Judaism and ei- 
ther stayed or went on elsewhere, primarily to the Ottoman 
Empire. 

Although the Venetian government was always doc- 
trinally Catholic and concerned with the religious faith of its 
inhabitants, it usually did not concern itself with the origin 
and background of those New Christians who upon arriving 
in Venice went directly to the ghetto and there assumed Ju- 
daism and henceforth lived unambiguously as Jews. On the 
other hand, officially it did not tolerate New Christians who 
lived outside the ghetto and passed themselves off ostensibly 
as Christians while nevertheless still secretly judaizing, both 
because their conduct was an affront to Christianity and also 
because it was feared that they might lead more simple Chris- 
tians astray. Only once in the 16" century, in 1550, apparently 
under the pressure of Emperor Charles v, did the Venetian 
government take action against judaizing New Christians as 
a group as it forbade *Crypto-Jews from settling in Venice 
and the Venetian state. 

Yet despite the legislation of 1550, the pressure of the pa- 
pal nuncio, and the presence of the Venetian Inquisition — re- 
vived in 1547 in order to deal with the growth of Protestant 
heresy rather than with Crypto-Jews as had been the case with 
the Inquisition on the Iberian peninsula (although once es- 
tablished it concerned itself with all manifestations of heresy, 
including cases of Crypto-Judaism) - Venice continued to 
serve judaizing New Christians as both a place of settlement 
as well a major point of transit. 

The cause of the judaizing New Christian merchants in 
Venice was taken up by Daniel Rodriga, a Jew of Portuguese 
New Christian origin, in 1573. He submitted to the Venetian 
government numerous proposals and projects intended pri- 
marily to restore the declining maritime commerce of Venice 
and augment its diminishing customs revenue while simulta- 
neously benefiting Jewish merchants and, above all, obtaining 
for them privileges in Venice. Keenly aware of the far-flung 
merchant kinship networks of the Jewish-New Christian 
Iberian Diaspora in the ports of the Mediterranean, Rodriga 
claimed that if given suitable guarantees of security, these mer- 
chants would bring their merchandise to Venice, increasing 
its customs revenue and enabling it to maintain its entrepdt 
function. Finally, in 1589, Rodriga’s persistence was rewarded, 
as the Venetian government, recognizing the need to take 
some action in view of the serious decline in Venetian mari- 
time commerce, concluded that inviting Jewish merchants to 
the city constituted the least serious possible modification of 
its long-standing commercial protectionist policy and accord- 
ingly the least objectionable way of attempting to alleviate the 
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situation. Consequently, it issued a charter allowing both New 
Christian merchants from the Iberian Peninsula (who were 
called Ponentine — i.e., Western — Jews in order to avoid refer- 
ring to them as New Christians or Marranos) and also Levan- 
tine Jewish merchants from the Ottoman Empire to reside in 
Venice as Venetian subjects with the coveted privilege of en- 
gaging in maritime trade between Venice and the Levant on 
condition that they resided in the ghetto and wore the special 
yellow Jewish head-covering. 

These Jewish merchants were so successful that their 
charter was subsequently renewed for successive 10-year pe- 
riods, and when in 1633 they assured the Venetian government 
that additional merchants would come to Venice if granted 
adequate living space, it assigned the newcomers an area con- 
taining 20 dwellings across the canal from the Ghetto Nuovo, 
in a direction almost opposite to the Ghetto Vecchio, that al- 
most immediately became known as the Ghetto Nuovissimo, 
ie., the newest ghetto. In light of the spread of the use of the 
term “ghetto” to refer to compulsory and segregated Jewish 
quarters on the Italian peninsula in the wake of the harsh pa- 
pal bull of 1555 known as Cum Nimis Absurdum, it is under- 
standable that this third compulsory Jewish quarter in Venice 
was referred to as a ghetto. However, the Ghetto Nuovissimo 
differed from the Ghetto Nuovo and the Ghetto Vecchio in 
one important respect. While the last two designations had 
been in use prior to the residence of the Jews in those locations 
and owed their origin to the former presence of a foundry in 
that area, the Ghetto Nuovissimo had never been associated 
with a foundry. Rather, it was called the Ghetto Nuovissimo 
because it was the site of the newest compulsory, segregated, 
and enclosed Jewish quarter. Thus, the term ghetto had come 
full circle in the city of its origin: from an original specific us- 
age as a foundry in Venice to a generic usage in other cities 
designating a compulsory, segregated, and enclosed Jewish 
quarter with no relation to a foundry, and then to that generic 
usage also in Venice. 

The number of Jews residing in Venice apparently reached 
around 2,000 (roughly 1.5% of the total population of the city) 
in the last years of the 16" century, rising to a peak of almost 
3,000 (roughly 2% of the population) toward the middle of the 
17 century, and then dropped to a low of slightly over 1,500 
in the last years of the Republic, although according to some 
very questionable sources at times it was substantially higher. 
Especially in the 16" and 17‘ centuries, the number of dwell- 
ings available in the ghetto was very often insufficient, so they 
were constantly subdivided into smaller units while stories 
were added to the existing buildings, thereby starting a virtu- 
ally constant process of alteration and modification. 

The Venetian government enforced the regulations re- 
garding residence in the ghetto and the requirement to remain 
there after the hour established for the closing of its gates. 
Only Jewish doctors treating Christian patients and Jewish 
merchants who had to attend to their business enjoyed rou- 
tine permission to be outside the ghetto after hours, while ad- 
ditionally on occasion individual Jews, including representa- 
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tives of the Jewish community who had to negotiate charter 
renewals with the government, singers and dancers who per- 
formed in the homes of Christians, especially at carnival time, 
and others who had special needs and skills were granted the 
privilege, often only until a specified hour of the night. Only 
extremely rarely indeed was permission granted - usually to 
doctors - to reside outside the ghetto. Along with residence in 
the ghetto, the requirement that the Jews wear a special head- 
covering, initially yellow, which for some undetermined rea- 
son became red although Levantine Jews continued to wear 
yellow, constituted a very significant part of the Venetian so- 
cio-religious policy of segregating the Jews. 

Reflecting the heterogeneous ethnic backgrounds of 
the Jews of Venice, several synagogues were established in 
the ghetto. Five were generally considered to be major syna- 
gogues. Three were located in the Ghetto Nuovo: the Scuola 
Grande Tedesca and the Scuola Canton, both of the Ashke- 
nazi rite, and the Scuola Italiana. Situated in the Ghetto Vec- 
chio were the Scuola Levantina and the Scuola Ponentina or 
Spagnola, officially Kahal Kadosh Talmud Torah. Addition- 
ally, at least three smaller synagogues existed in the Ghetto 
Nuovo: the Scuola Coanim or Sacerdote, the Scuola Luzzatto, 
and the Scuola Meshullam. Only the cemetery, initially estab- 
lished in 1386, of necessity was located outside the ghetto on 
the Lido. The Scuola Ponentina acquired an additional sig- 
nificance as its by-laws served as a model for the Sephardi 
community of Amsterdam, whose procedures in turn were 
utilized by the Sephardi Jewish communities of London and 
of the English colonies of New York, Philadelphia, and Mon- 
treal in the New World. 

The rabbis of Venice constituted overall a distinguished 
cadre that provided leadership for their day and a few out- 
standing figures of more than local significance. The best 
known was the prolific Leon *Modena (1571-1648), whose 
numerous works include a remarkably frank Hebrew auto- 
biography which sheds much light on his own life as well as 
providing unique and fascinating insight into the everyday 
life, practices, and values of the Jews in early-modern Venice, 
including their extensive relationships with their Christian 
neighbors on all levels, from intellectual exchanges to joint 
participation in alchemy experiments and gambling. Also of 
special prominence was Modena’s contemporary, Rabbi Sim- 
one *Luzzatto (ca. 1583-1663). Today he is remembered pri- 
marily for his Discorso sopra il stato degl’Ebrei et in particolar 
demoranti nel inclita citta di Venetia (“Discourse on the Sta- 
tus of the Jews and in Particular Those Living in the Ilustri- 
ous City of Venice,’ 1638), written in Italian for the Venetian 
nobility in order to avert a possible expulsion of the Jews as 
a result of a major scandal involving the bribery of Venetian 
judges through Jewish intermediaries. In the course of his 
presentation, Luzzatto displayed considerable insight into 
the economic and commercial situation, combined with a 
thorough acquaintance with classical Graeco-Roman litera- 
ture and an awareness of contemporary intellectual trends, 
especially in philosophical and political thought, as well as 
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new scientific discoveries in mathematics and astronomy, as 
he argued that the presence of Jewish merchants and money- 
lenders was very useful indeed for the Venetian economy and 
therefore the Jews should not be expelled. Additionally, Ven- 
ice served as a significant center for the development, trans- 
formation, and popularization of the Lurianic Kabbalah from 
Safed as Rabbi Menachem Azariah mi Fano began to publicly 
expound it, and eventually it was transmitted from Venice to 
Eastern Europe. 

Additionally significant in Venice was the presence of 
Jewish doctors, many of whom had been attracted by the ed- 
ucational experience offered by the nearby medical school of 
Padua. The attendance of Jewish students there was especially 
significant since it was generally regarded as the best medical 
school in Europe, with the humanities integrated into the sci- 
entific curriculum, and provided one of the richest opportuni- 
ties for Jews to familiarize themselves with the best of Euro- 
pean intellectual and cultural achievements. Jewish students 
from all over Italy as well as central and eastern Europe came 
to Padua, and many returned to serve in their communities 
and elsewhere. Especially noteworthy was the Jewish doctor 
David dei Pomis (1525-c. 1593) who left Rome as a result of 
Cum Nimis Absurdum, eventually settling in Venice, where 
he resided for the rest of his life and published, among other 
works, his De Medico Hebraeo Enaratio Apologica (1588), 
which refuted charges often brought against Jews and Jewish 
doctors in his own days in the bull of Gregory x11. 


Hebrew Printing 
Understandably 16'*-century Venice, with available capital, 
technical proficiency, good paper, a skilled labor force, and 
constituting a convenient location for exporting emerged 
as a major center of printing not only in Italian, Latin, and 
Greek but also Hebrew, Judeo-Italian, Ladino (Judeo-Span- 
ish), and Yiddish (Judeo-German). Indeed, the Venetian 
printing press made a very extensive and lasting contribution 
to Jewish learning and culture through its assuming a major 
role in the early history of Hebrew printing and publishing. 
One of the outstanding publishers of Hebrew books in Re- 
naissance Italy, and indeed of all times, was Daniel Bomberg, 
a Christian from Antwerp who, with the help of numerous 
editors, typesetters, and proofreaders, mostly either Jews or 
converts from Judaism to Christianity, printed around 200 
Hebrew books. Of prime significance for Jewish religious life 
and culture is his complete edition of the Babylonian Talmud 
(1520-23) with the commentary of Rashi and the Tosafot, 
whose format and pagination has been followed in virtually 
all subsequent editions up to the present, and also his edition 
of the rabbinic Bible (Mikraot Gedolot) (1517-18; 1524-257), 
with the Aramaic translation and traditional rabbinic com- 
mentaries, which also became the standard model for most 
subsequent editions, as well as other major works, including 
the Palestinian Talmud. 

After Bomberg, the more important subsequent print- 
ers of Hebrew books included the Christians Marco Antonio 
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Giustiniani, whose activity overlapped the last years of Bom- 
berg, and Alvise Bragadini. Their competition in rival edi- 
tions of Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah led to a papal decree of 
1553 condemning the Talmud and ordering it burned. Conse- 
quently, on October 21, 1553, Hebrew books were burned in Pi- 
azza San Marco, to the great loss of the Jewish community and 
the Christian printers alike. Subsequently, in the early 1560s, 
Hebrew printers in Venice resumed their activities, printing 
books by Jewish authors from all over who sought out the re- 
sources of the city on the lagoons, from which the books were 
exported throughout Europe and the Mediterranean world, 
although from 1548 on, Jews were officially not allowed to be 
publishers or printers. Indeed, it has been estimated that of 
3,986 Hebrew books known to have been printed in Europe 
prior to 1650, almost a third (1,284) were printed in Venice. 
Eventually, during the course of the 17" century, the quantity 
and quality of Venetian Hebrew imprints declined and other 
centers of Hebrew printing gradually emerged. 


The Modern Community 
By the 18" century, Venice as a whole had declined economi- 
cally, certainly in a relative if not absolute sense, and with it 
also the financial condition of the Jewish community as a cor- 
porate entity, even though an impoverished community did 
not mean that all of its individual members were impover- 
ished. The Venetian government was very concerned, above 
all because it required that the Jewish community be solvent 
in order to operate the pawn shops, especially since it was un- 
willing to establish in Venice a charitable pawnshop known as 
a *monte di pietd in order to eliminate Jewish moneylending 
and the presence of the Jews or at least to minimize their role 
as had been done in many places on the Italian peninsula, al- 
though that possibility was raised on several occasions during 
the course of the 18" century. Consequently, in 1722 it took 
the major step of creating the magistracy of the Inquisitorato 
sopra l'Universita degli Ebrei for the purpose of restoring and 
maintaining the financial solvency of the community. For the 
rest of the century, the Inquisitorato, together with the Senate 
and other relevant magistracies, constantly worked out de- 
tailed regulations in attempts to promote the smooth func- 
tioning of the pawnshops, to arrange for the repayment of 
the substantial debts of the Jewish community owed both to 
Venetian Christians and to the Jewish communities of Am- 
sterdam, The Hague, and London, and generally to restore its 
solvency, eventually closely supervising all aspects of its ev- 
eryday financial affairs. 

In 1738 the separate charters of the Tedeschi Jews and of 
the Levantine and Ponentine Jews ended as one unified 10- 
year charter was issued for all Jews residing in the Venetian 
state. In a sense, such a charter was long overdue, since the 
charters of the Tedeschi Jews, which antedated those of the 
Levantine and Ponentine Jewish merchants, contained gen- 
eral provisions which were also applied to the merchants. Yet, 
the once distinct economic activities and responsibilities of 
the two groups of Jews had merged over the years, as for well 
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over a century the merchants had been subjected to payments 
to the pawnshops of the Tedeschi Jews, while since 1634 the 
Tedeschi Jews had been eligible to engage in maritime trade 
with the Levant. The charter of 1788 was slightly over a year 
away from its expiration when in May 1797 the Venetian gov- 
ernment dissolved itself in favor of a municipal council as the 
army of *Napoleon Bonaparte stood poised across the lagoons. 
The ghetto gates were spontaneously torn down and the spe- 
cial restricted status of the Jews of Venice came to an end. 

After Napoleon ceded Venice to Austria by the Treaty 
of Campo Formio later in 1797, some restrictions were rein- 
stituted but not the requirement to reside within the ghetto. 
After Napoleon defeated Austria in 1805, Venice became a 
part of the Napoleonic Kingdom of Italy and the rights of the 
Jews were again restored, only to be partially revoked when 
after the fall of Napoleon, Venice was reassigned to Austria 
by the Congress of Vienna in 1815. They were briefly restored 
during the revived Republic that emerged during the revolu- 
tion of 1848-49, led by Daniel Manin, of Jewish descent, and 
with two Jewish ministers. Only after Venice became a part of 
the emerging Kingdom of Italy in 1866 were the Jews granted 
complete emancipation. In the following decades, the Jewish 
community decreased in numbers as a result of emigration 
and intermarriage, numbering around 2,000 in 1938. 


[Benjamin Ravid (2"¢ ed.)] 


Holocaust Period 

Between the issuing of the racial laws in September 1938 and 
the summer of 1943, the Jewish community of Venice expe- 
rienced a difficult period of exclusion and racial discrimina- 
tion, first under the leadership of Aldo Finzi, who had been 
appointed by the government, and then, after June 16, 1940, 
under the presidency of Professor Giuseppe Jona. 

The German occupation of Mestre and Venice on Sep- 
tember 9 and 10, 1943, however, signaled the beginning of the 
actual Shoah in the region. On September 17, Professor Jona 
committed suicide rather than deliver the membership list of 
the Jewish community to the Germans. The political mani- 
festo of the Italian Social Republic (the so-called Republic of 
Salo) on November 14, 1943, and subsequent decrees at the 
end of that month declared that all Jews in Italy were enemy 
aliens and ordered their arrest and the confiscation of their 
property. Some Jews were able to escape to Switzerland or to 
the Allied-occupied south of Italy. Some young people joined 
the armed resistance, especially the Garibaldi Brigade Nan- 
nini. Most of the others were rounded up by Italian police and 
Fascist militia and held in special assembly points such as the 
prison of Santa Maria Maggiore, the women’s prison on the 
island of Giudecca, and the Liceo M. Foscarini. From there, 
they were sent to Fossoli until July 1944, and after that to a 
camp at Bolzano or to the prison of Risiera di San Sabba in 
Trieste. Nearly all were deported from those camps to Aus- 
chwitz-Birkenau. 

Most arrests and deportations of Jews in Venice oc- 
curred between the major roundup on December 5, 1943, and 
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the late summer of 1944, but incidents continued at a slower 
pace until the end of the war. Particularly hateful was the ar- 
rest of 21 patients at the Casa di Ricovero Israelitica on Au- 
gust 17,1944. Among the victims there was the elderly Rabbi 
Adolfo Ottolenghi, who chose to share the fate of his fellow 
Jews. All of these victims were deported, most of them to Aus- 
chwitz-Birkenau. 

The Nazi-Fascist persecution of Jews in Venice lasted 18 
months, during which time, despite the dangers, Jewish life in 
the former ghetto and religious services at the synagogue con- 
tinued. There was also some help from non-Jews and from the 
Church. Some 246 Venetian Jews were captured and deported 
during this period. A commemorative plaque at the Campo 
del Ghetto Nuovo records their names forever. Near the plaque 
is a monument to the Shoah by the sculptor Arbit Blatas. 


[Umberto Fortis (2™4 ed.)] 


Contemporary Period 

At the time of the liberation in 1945 there were 1,050 Jews in 
the community. In the early 21°t century Venice had an active 
Jewish community of around 500 members, with services still 
conducted in its beautiful synagogues and a Jewish museum 
established in the ghetto. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Pullan, Rich and Poor in Renaissance 
Venice (1971); idem, The Jews of Europe and the Inquisition of Venice 
(1983); B. Ravid, Economics and Toleration in Seventeenth Century 
Venice: The Background and Context of the Discorso of Simone Luz- 
zatto (1976); idem, Studies on the Jews of Venice, 1382-1797 (2003); 
P.C.I. Zorattini, Processi del S. Uffizio di Venezia contro ebrei e giu- 
daizzanti, 14 vols. (1980-99); G. Carletto, Il Ghetto veneziano nel 
settecento attraverso i catastici (1981); L. Modena, The Autobiogra- 
phy of a Seventeenth-Century Venetian Rabbi: Leon Modena’ Life of 
Judah, ed. M.R. Cohen, with introductory essays by T.K. Rabb and 
MLR. Cohen, H.E. Adelman and N.Z. Davis, and historical notes by 
H.E. Adelman and B. Ravid (1988); D. Malkiel, A Separate Republic: 
The Mechanics and Dynamics of Jewish Self-Government, 1607-1624 
(1991); E. Concina, U. Camerino, and D. Calabi, La citta degli Ebrei: 
II ghetto di Venezia: Architettura e urbanistica (1991); G. Cozzi, Gi- 
ustizia Contaminata (1996); U. Fortis, The Ghetto on the Lagoon (rev. 
ed. 2000); A. Luzzatto, La comunita ebraica di Venezia e il suo antico 
cimitero (2000); R.C. Davis and B. Ravid (eds.), The Jews of Early 
Modern Venice (2001); S. Levis Sullam, Una comunita immaginata: 
gli ebrei a Venezia 1900-1938 (2001); D. Carpi, Minutes Book of the 
Council of the Italian Jewish Community of Venice, 1644-1711 (Heb., 
2003); R. Segre (ed.), Gli Ebrei a Venezia 1938-1945. Una comunitd tra 
persecuzione e rinascita (1995); P. Sereni, Gli anni della persecuzione 
razziale a Venezia: appunti per una storia, in Venezia ebraica, ed. by 
U. Fortis (1982), 129-51; idem, Della comunita ebraica a Venezia du- 
rante il fascismo, in La Resistenza nel Veneziano, ed. by G. Paladini 
and M. Reberschak (1984); G. Luzzato and E. Perillo (eds.), Pensare 
e insegnare Auschwitz. Memorie storie apprendimenti (2004); M. Sar- 
fatti, Gli ebrei nell’Italia fascista (2002); idem, Le leggi antiebraiche 
spiegate agli italiani di oggi (2004). 


VENOSA, town in S. Italy. A group of Jews probably settled 
in this ancient and flourishing Roman colony long before 
the third century c.z., the date of the earliest Jewish inscrip- 
tions discovered there. Fifty-four epitaphs originating from a 
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Jewish catacomb have been brought to light; they date from 
the third to the sixth centuries and are composed in Greek 
or Latin, with a few containing some Hebrew words. In the 
1970s more inscriptions were discovered there. Another 23 
epitaphs belonging to a cemetery are all in Hebrew and date 
from the ninth century. These two series of inscriptions con- 
stitute valuable source material. Apart from giving data on 
various individuals, the first series of epitaphs indicates that 
there was a well-organized community with religious office 
holders; there were also rebbites (or rabbis) and apostuli (del- 
egates of the Palestinian patriarchate or the Babylonian exi- 
larchate); moreover, some Jews figure as maiores and partes 
civitatis, i.e., as elected administrators of the town. The later 
series of epitaphs belongs to a period when Venosa had greatly 
declined as a result of frequent devastations, particularly by 
the Saracens. However, the prevalence of Hebrew is proof of 
the revival of Hebrew learning in southern Italy. The 11"-cen- 
tury chronicle of Ahimaaz b. *Paltiel tells of an emissary of the 
academy of Jerusalem who came to Venosa presumably to col- 
lect funds. He stayed there for a considerable time and used to 
read the Midrash and to interpret it every Sabbath while the 
local scholar *Silano, talmudist and liturgical poet, rendered 
it into the vernacular. After the conquest of the town by the 
Normans (1041), Venosa no longer afforded favorable ground 
for the cultivation of Hebrew studies. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Milano, Bibliotheca, index; Milano, Italia, 
index; Roth, Italy, index; Roth, Dark Ages, 416 n. 17; Frey, Corpus, 
nos. 569-619; G.I. Ascoli (ed.), Iscrizioni inedite o real note, greche, 
latine, ebraiche, di antichi sepoleri giudaici... (1880); F. Lenormant, 
in: REJ, 6 (1883), 200-7; H.J. Leon, in: JQR, 44 (1953/54), 267-84; F. 
Luzzatto, in: RMI, 10 (1935/36), 203-5; D. Columbo, ibid., 26 (1960), 
446-7; L. Levi, ibid., 31 (1965), 358-65. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. 
Colafemmina, “Nova et Vetera nella catacomba ebraica di Venosa, 
in: Studi storici (1974), 87-95; idem, “Nuove iscrizioni ebraiche a 
Venosa,’ in: Studi in memoria di P. Adiuto Putignani (1975), 41-46; 
idem, “Nuove scoperte nella catacomba ebraica di Venosa,” in: Vetera 
Christianorum, 15 (1978), 369-81; idem, “Tre iscrizioni ebraiche in- 
edited,” in: Vetera Christianorum, 20 (1983), 443-47; E.M. Meyers, 
“Report on the Excavations at the Venosa Catacombs, 1981,’ in: Vetera 
Christianorum, 20 (1983), 445-60; G. Lacerenza, “Lepitafio di Abi- 
gail da Venosa, in: Henoch, 11 (1989), 319-25; D. Noy, “The Jewish 
Communities of Leontopolis and Venosa;,” in: J.W. Van Henten and 
P.W. Van der Horst (ed.), Studies in Early Jewish Epigraphy (1994), 


162-82. 
[Attilio Milano / Nadia Zeldes (2"4 ed.)] 


°VENTIDIUS, PUBLIUS (Bassus), Roman general sent to 
Asia by Mark Antony (40 B.c.£.) to repel the Parthian inva- 
sion of Syria. Ventidius defeated the combined forces of Quin- 
tus Labienus (the representative of Brutus and Cassius to Par- 
thia) and the Parthians in Syria (39 B.c.£.), thus forcing the 
Parthian king, Pacorus, to evacuate the country. From Syria 
Ventidius marched into Judea and encamped near Jerusalem. 
His purpose, according to Josephus, was to extort as much 
money as possible from *Antigonus, the Hasmonean prince 
restored to the throne by the Parthians. Having achieved 
this purpose Ventidius withdrew with the greater part of his 
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force, leaving behind a detachment under the command of 
one of his officers, Silo, who continued to receive bribes from 
Antigonus. Ventidius remained in Palestine, however, and 
was occupied with the suppression of local disturbances aris- 
ing out of the Parthian invasion. At the urging of Mark Ant- 
ony, Ventidius sent an army under Machaeras to assist Herod, 
who returned to Palestine at the time and was slowly consoli- 
dating his position there. Ventidius subsequently completed 
the subjugation of Syria, was relieved of his command in the 
summer of 38 B.c.E., and celebrated his triumph in Rome 
in November of that year. See Jos., Wars 1:288; Jos., Ant., 
14:394 ff, 434. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Debevoise, Political History of Parthia 
(1938), 114-20; A. Schalit, Koenig Herodes (1969), index. 


[Isaiah Gafni] 


VENTSPILS (Ger. Windau; Rus. Vindava), city in N.W. Lat- 
via. Under czarist rule Ventspils was a town in the province 
of *Courland. Jewish settlement was authorized in 1795 after 
Courland was annexed to Russia. Some Jews from Lithuania 
and the German states began to settle in the town, but the ma- 
jority came from neighboring Pilten. In 1835 the community 
numbered 513, in 1864 it grew to 920, and by 1897 the number 
had increased to 1,313 (18.5% of the total population). The com- 
munity was a wealthy one, and during the period of Latvian 
independence a network of Jewish schools was established in 
the town. In 1925 the Jewish population amounted to 1,276 
(7.8% of the total). Under German occupation a small part of 
the community succeeded in escaping to the interior of the 
Soviet Union: the remainder were executed by the Germans 
and their Latvian collaborators in 1941. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Azaz, in: Yahadut Latvia (1953), 301-4. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


VENTURA, MICHON (1881-1961), lawyer. Born in Istan- 
bul, he graduated in 1905 from the Faculty of Law of Istanbul 
University. Later on he went to Paris and graduated in 1912 
from the Paris Faculty of Law. In 1916 he registered in the Is- 
tanbul Bar Association. He was elected as a member of the 
parliament in 1919 in the last elections to the Ottoman Parlia- 
ment. He lectured on Roman maritime trade law and philoso- 
phy of law at the Faculty of Law of Istanbul University from 
1916 to 1934. In 1934 he resigned from his position as he was 
charged with tax evasion, a charge he denied vehemently. He 
was a fervent believer in the Turkification of the Jews of Tur- 
key. He wrote Felsefe-i Hukuk (1330/1914); Hukuk-1 Ticariye-i 
Bahriye (1330/1914); Roma Hukuku. Mekteb-i Hukukun Ikinci 
Senesinde Takrir Olunan Dersler (1330/1916); Mukayese-i Ka- 
vanin-i Medeniye (1330/1914); Roma Hukuku Dersinin Imtihan 
Programt (1330/1916); Isvicre Hukuk-1 Medenisi Vecaib Kism 
(1926); and Roma Hukuku 1 (1934). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: RN. Bali, Devlet’in Yahudileri ve ?Oteki” Ya- 


hudi (2004), 187-220. 
[Rifat Bali (2™4 ed.)] 
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VEPRIK, ALEXANDER MOISEYEVITCH 


VENTURA, MOISE (1893-1978), rabbi and scholar. Born 
in Smyrna, Ventura, studied at the rabbinical seminary at Is- 
tanbul and at Paris University. In 1938-48 he served as chief 
rabbi at *Alexandria, *Egypt; lectured at Yeshiva College, New 
York, 1951-53; and was head of Montefiore College, Ramsgate, 
England, 1953-55. In 1955 he settled in Israel. Apart from a 
number of textbooks of Hebrew and religious instruction in 
French, Ventura wrote Le livre du Kuzari (1932); Le Kalam 
et le peripatétisme apres le Kuzari (1934); and La philosophie 
de Saadia Gaon (1934). He also prepared a critical edition of 
the Hebrew text (and part of the Arabic original) of Maimo- 
nides’ Millot ha-Higgayon (La terminologie logique de Mai- 
monide, with French translation and commentary, glossary, 
etc., 1935); and published a series of homiletical talks on bib- 
lical books and Avot. 


VENTURA, RUBINO (1794-1858), Italian soldier from *Fi- 
nale Emilia who became commander of an Indian army in 
Lahore (Punjab). Ventura enlisted in Napoleon’s army in 
1814 and following the defeat of Napoleon returned to Finale 
Emilia. His short and fiery temper caused him problems with 
the police and he was forced to leave Italy for Constantinople. 
In 1818 he sailed to Persia, where he volunteered to train the 
forces of the shah, Faith Ali. Ventura became a colonel in the 
Persian army but in 1821 after some friction between Persia 
and England he was dismissed like other officials from Europe. 
He went to India where he joined the army of Ranjit Singh, 
Maharaja of Lahore and became General of the Army with a 
yearly salary of 100,000 francs. After his departure from Italy 
he always kept his Jewish identity secret. Ventura organized 
the Lahore army and led it in battle against the Afghans and 
other enemies of Lahore. Under the name of Jean Baptiste 
Ventura, he married the Armenian Anna Moses, daughter of 
a French official, in 1825. From 1830 he engaged in archaeo- 
logical excavations in Manikyala. In 1831, for his military ser- 
vices, he was appointed governor of Derajat. On the death of 
Ranjit Singh in 1839 he remained in the service of his succes- 
sors. Under the rajhas Sher Singh he extended the boundar- 
ies of Lahore. In 1841 he left Lahore for Paris, where he lost 
much of his fortune in unsuccessful commercial speculations. 
In 1847 he returned to Lahore and tried unsuccessfully to en- 
ter the British military service against the Sikhs of Lahore. He 
repudiated his wife and he came back to Paris in 1853 with his 
daughter Victorine. He spent his last years in Lardenne. He 
was buried in the Christian cemetery of the town. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E Servi, in: Corriere Israelitico, 10 (1871/72), 
47ff.; idem, in: Vessillo Israelitico, 31 (1883), 308-11; JE, 12 (1907), 417; 
M.P. Balboni, Ventura. Dal Ghetto del Finale alla Corte di Latore 


(1993). 
[Federica Francesconi (2™ ed.)] 


VEPRIK, ALEXANDER MOISEYEVITCH (1899-1958), 
composer. Born in Balta (Podolia), Veprik studied at the 
Leipzig, St. Petersburg, and Moscow conservatories. In the 
Moscow school he taught orchestration from 1923 to 1942. 
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VERA Y ALARCON, LOPE DE 


He belongs to the Russian and Polish Postimpressionistic 
school. 

His works of Jewish music include Songs and Dances of 
the Ghetto with orchestra; Jewish Songs with orchestra; and 
Kaddish, a song without text. His other works include two 
symphonies, choral works, and the opera Toktughul (1940), 
which was also adapted as a choral suite (1942 and 1955). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baker, Biog Dict.; Riemann-Gurlitt?; McG; 
Grove, Dict; Sendrey, Music, index. 

[Edith Gerson-Kiwi] 


VERA Y ALARCON, LOPE DE (1620-1644), Spanish mar- 
tyr. Vera was born at San Clemente in La Mancha, Spain, to 
a Christian noble family. At 14 he entered the University of 
Salamanca, where he excelled in ancient languages, particu- 
larly Hebrew. He competed, albeit unsuccessfully, for a uni- 
versity professorship in Hebrew when only 19. The continual 
reading of the Hebrew Bible led him to follow the Law and he 
came to consider himself a practitioner of Judaism. When he 
tried to share his new convictions with a friend — perhaps his 
brother — he was denounced to the Inquisition and arrested 
for heresy on June 24, 1639. The trial dragged on for over a 
year. At the hearing of May 29, 1641, Vera announced that 
he was intent on becoming a Jew. The Holy Office subjected 
him to torture, to confrontations with leading churchmen, 
and to the harassment of his relatives, but could not change 
his mind. One night in his cell, Vera fashioned a bone knife 
and circumcised himself, thereafter calling himself Judah the 
Believer. The tribunal tried to compromise him by means of 
theological debates, but Vera remained silent even under du- 
ress and he was finally permitted to set out his views fully in 
writing. Having lost all hope of reclaiming Vera’s soul, the In- 
quisition consigned him to the stake at Valladolid on June 25, 
1644. Vera's martyrdom made a profound impression on the 
*Marranos and Jews throughout Europe. Interest in the par- 
ticulars of the episode was so intense that the document in 
which Vera propounded his views was smuggled out of the 
Inquisition palace and deposited in the library of the talmud 
torah at *Leghorn, Italy, where it remained. The inquisitor Bar- 
tholomeo Marques Mirezo noted with a tinge of admiration, 
“Vera was the Church’s greatest heretic”; but 100 years later a 
Spanish writer explained away Vera's heresy as the result of his 
probably having had a Marrano nursemaid during infancy. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Roth, Personalities and Events in Jewish 
History (1953), 182-91; L.D. Barnett, in: JQR, 15 (1924-25), 229-39. 


[Aaron Lichtenstein] 


VERBAND DER DEUTSCHEN JUDEN (Ger. “Alliance of 
German Jews”), organization of representatives of the major 
communities and organizations. It was formally founded on 
April 24, 1904, as an attempt to constitute the sole and rec- 
ognized representation of German Jewry and all its factions, 
particularly the *Central-Verein (cv) and the Zionists. The 
Verband was established, after almost a decade of hesitation 
and planning by Jewish leaders such as Bernhard Breslauer 
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(1851-1928) and Eugen Fuchs (1856-1923), owing to the threat 
of increasing antisemitism and the growing disenchantment 
with the progressive parties, in spite of opposition by many 
Jewish leaders to a separate organization. Its first chairman 
was Martin *Philippson. The Verband’s main goal was the 
defense of equality and an attack on official discrimination 
in Germany. Brochures on discrimination in the universities 
and in the legal and military professions were compiled and 
publicized for this purpose. The Verband also published works 
explaining the principles of Judaism to gentiles. It was a roof 
organization that did not interfere with the work of other or- 
ganizations. The Verband did not succeed in winning the sup- 
port of the Orthodox separatists, the younger and more radical 
generation of Zionists, and the Eastern European Jews. After 
World War 1, it lost much of its influence, owing partly to the 
fact that the Weimar Republic had largely stopped the official 
discrimination against the Jews and that the Verband’s tactics 
were not fit for the fight against the new and much more radi- 
cal antisemitism, and partly to the increasing significance of 
sectors within German Jewry that did not support it; it ceased 
to exist around 1922. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Breslauer, in: BLBI, 7 (1964), 345-79; idem, 
in: YLBI, 14 (1969), 259-65; Y. Toury, Die politischen Orientierungen 
der Juden in Deutschland (1966); idem, in: YLB1, 13 (1968), 57-903 
idem, in: Ha-Ziyyonut, 1 (1970), 9-56; M. Lamberti, Central European 
History, 3 (1970), 73-93. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Pulzer, Jews and 
the German State (1992), 280-82. 

[Jacob Borut (274 ed.)] 


VERBAND DER VEREINE FUER JUEDISCHE GE- 
SCHICHTE UND LITERATUR (Ger. “Association of Soci- 
eties for Jewish History and Literature”), association of soci- 
eties founded in Berlin in 1893 under the leadership of Gustav 
*Karpeles. The Verband was founded following a wide-ranging 
process that saw the formation of such societies throughout 
Germany, a process that bore witness to a great rise in the in- 
terest in Judaism, its culture and history in the early 1890s. The 
societies aimed at increasing their members’ knowledge of Jew- 
ish history and literature, especially through lectures and dis- 
cussions. The society in Berlin, founded in 1892 and headed by 
Karpeles, was among the leaders of that process, encouraging 
and supporting the foundation of other societies and initiating 
the founding of the Verband as an umbrella organization. The 
Verband became the largest Jewish organization in Germany, 
with 12,149 members in 131 societies by 1900. Karpeles led it 
until 1909, and was followed by I. *Elbogen, who remained in 
office until 1938. The Verband tried to coordinate the activities 
of its constituent societies and published popular literature. 
From 1898 it published an annual, Jahrbuch fuer juedische Ge- 
schichte und Literatur, which reached a peak of 5,000 subscrib- 
ers. After World War 1 other organizations assumed some of 
the functions of the Verband, leading to a decline in its mem- 
bership. Nevertheless, it continued to exist until 1938. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Borut, in: LBIYB 41 (1996), pp. 89-114. 
[Zvi Avneri / Jacob Borut (274 ed.)] 
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maternal grandson of Isaac *Covo. In his youth he studied in 
the bet ha-midrash Doresh Zion and in the yeshivah Shevet 
Ahim. He engaged to a considerable extent in communal 
matters, and in 1886 was one of the founders of the Jerusalem 
Hevrat Shomerei Mitzvah u-Malbishei Arumim. In 1887 he 
was sent on a mission to Tripoli by the Beth El congregation, 
returning in 1889. In 1901 he was appointed teacher in the bet 
ha-midrash of Hayyim Hezekiah *Medini, Sedei Hemed in 
Hebron, but he remained there for a short time only, returning 
to Jerusalem. He lived in poverty all his life. Badhav devoted 
himself to collecting old Hebrew books and manuscripts and 
assembled a large library containing exceptionally important 
documentary archives which included ancient and valuable 
documents and records. These he obtained from members of 
the old Jerusalem families by persuading them to furnish him 
with their personal accounts of Israel and Jerusalem. They are 
a valuable source for research, particularly into Jerusalem. 
In 1900 he published a catalog of his manuscripts enti- 
tled Ginzei Ziyyon vi-Yrushalayim. A second catalog, Pardes 
ha-Torah ve-ha-Hokhmah, was published in 1910. These man- 
uscripts which contain materials dealing with the fields of 
halakhah, aggadah, philosophy, grammar, Kabbalah, geonica, 
medieval literature, history, poetry, and folklore are of great 
importance, because some of them are unique. Badhav also 
published many pamphlets containing laws and customs, po- 
ems and parables, amulets, prayers, petitions and memoirs, 
as well as responsa of early authorities, including some of the 
responsa of Maimonides. He translated into Ladino various 
historical studies. Because of his lack of means the pamphlets 
were issued in an irregular and haphazard manner. His two 
most important books are still in manuscript form: Sefer ha- 
Gittin, containing formulae of bills of divorce of the different 
communities, particularly those from Oriental countries - a 
book of importance not only for practical purposes but also 
for the purposes of research into Jewish history and folklore; 
and Shem ha-Gedolim ha-Kelali, an encyclopedia of great Jew- 
ish scholars and their works, both those which have been pub- 
lished and those which are extant in manuscript form. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.D. Gaon, Yehudei ha-Mizrah be-Erez Yis- 
rael, 2 (1937), 128-30; Benayahu, in: Hed ha-Mizrah (March 29, 1946), 
6-7; idem, in: Yerushalayim, 1 (1948), 58-60. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
J. Levi (ed.), R. Isaac Badhav, Mifalo, Hayyav u-Shekhunato (1977). 


[Abraham David] 


BADIHI, YAHYA BEN JUDAH (c. 1810-1887), Yemenite 
author of works on the Pentateuch and halakhah. Badihi be- 
longed to one of the distinguished wealthy families of San’a, 
members of which were skilled goldsmiths by trade and served 
as minters to the Imams. This was a responsible but dangerous 
task for Jews since false accusations were frequently brought 
against them by the authorities. This was the case when Badihi 
and his father were imprisoned by the reigning Imam El- 
Mahdi (1815-1835). The father regained his freedom by paying a 
high ransom, but Badihi, faced with the choice between death 
or apostasy, succeeded in escaping to Karokaban, where the 
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ruler treated the Jews with greater tolerance. Here he served as 
head of the local bet din. When Jacob *Saphir visited Yemen in 
1859, he met Badihi, whom he described as one of the leading 
and most God-fearing scholars of Yemen Jewry. Badihi wrote 
three works which are still in manuscript: Hen Tov, a collec- 
tion of rabbinic commentaries on the Pentateuch to which he 
added his original explanations with an appendix of 52 of his 
own responsa; Zivhei Shelamim; and Lehem Todah (based on 
the Zevah Todah of Yahya Salah) both on the laws of shehitah 
and terefot. This latter work, a resume of the laws of shehitah 
and terefot according to Yemenite customs, was written both 
to supply exact information for shohetim in the villages and to 
stimulate Torah study, which had declined considerably. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Saphir, Massa Teiman, ed. by A. Yaari 
(1951), 137-8, 186; Y. Ratzaby, in: Ks, 28 (1952/53), 265, 270, and suppl. 


34 (1958/59), 110-1. 
[Yehuda Ratzaby] 


BADINTER, ELIZABETH (1944- ), French philosopher. 
Elizabeth Badinter is the daughter of Marcel Bleustein-Blan- 
chet, founder of the Publicis advertising group, and remains 
its principal shareholder. Holding an “agrégation” degree 
in philosophy, she taught at the prestigious Ecole Polytech- 
nique for science and engineering. Married to the left-wing 
lawyer Robert Badinter, she was part of his successful fight 
against the death penalty during the 1970s, which led to its 
abolition by newly elected president Francois Mitterrand in 
1981. Strongly influenced by the Enlightment movement, as 
an academic specialist in 18'»-century philosophers, Badinter 
dealt mainly with questions related to secularism, separation 
of religion and state, and, under the influence of Simone de 
Beauvoir’s works, the position of women in society. Herself an 
“intellectual” in the French, Sartrian sense of the term, mean- 
ing a thinker involved in the evolutions of society, “engagée” 
(politically committed), she took a deep interest in the intel- 
lectual history of France and its connection to politics, which 
she depicted in her major book Les passions intellectuelles, and 
which is central to her biography of Condorcet (Condorcet, 
un intellectuel en politique, co-written with Robert Badinter, 
1988). The history of feminism since its inception in the 18 
century (Emile, Emilie: lambition feminine au xvur’ siécle) is 
also a major theme of hers. Reflections on the masculine and 
the feminine, on sexual identity, which she first developed in 
her book about the history of maternal love from the 17 to 
20' century (Lamour en plus) and then in her essay xy, le syn- 
drome de lidentité masculine, ultimately led her to take a sharp 
turn towards sharp criticism of the evolution of the feminist 
movement, which she developed in polemically in Fausse route 
(2003). She advocated a “moderate” feminism against what she 
viewed as the excessive claims of the feminists. Her provoca- 
tive views were the subject of much controversy. 


(Dror Franck Sullaper (2"¢ ed.)] 


BADINTER, ROBERT (1928- _), French lawyer and minis- 
ter of justice. Born in Paris, Badinter studied law there and at 
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VERBAND NATIONALDEUTSCHER JUDEN (Ger. “As- 
sociation of National German Jews”), extreme assimilationist 
organization founded in 1921 by Max Naumann (1875-1939), 
a Bavarian officer and lawyer. The organization remained 
numerically weak but was vociferous and supported by cer- 
tain wealthy and established quarters of German Jewry. Eli- 
gible for membership were “Germans of Jewish descent, who, 
while openly acknowledging their descent, nevertheless felt 
so completely rooted in German culture and Wesen that they 
could not but think and feel as Germans.” The “Ostjuden- 
frage;” the problem of unwanted Jewish immigrants from 
Eastern Europe, served as the raison détre of the Verband, 
which identified itself with the mass of right and center par- 
ties and viewed the problem from an “objective” German 
standpoint. The Verband accused the Zionists of hypocrisy 
in not carrying out their own programs, and of indulging in 
double loyalty. It called upon the Jews to acknowledge the 
truth of some antisemitic charges, and to shed themselves of 
all traces of Jewish nationalism. It established branches in the 
major cities of Germany and in Vienna, but did not succeed 
in gaining official recognition or encouragement from any 
right-wing party, whose negative attitude toward the Weimar 
Republic it shared. 

Max Naumann acclaimed the “national awakening” of 
1933 and sought, in vain, for a modus vivendi with the Nazi 
regime (mainly through Gregor Strasser). The Verband called 
upon the Jews to vote for the unification of the offices of presi- 
dent and prime minister in the plebiscite of Aug. 19, 1934, and 
tried to erect a counter-organization to the Reichsvertretung, 
which included Zionists. The Verband published a monthly 
Der nationaldeutsche Jude (1921-35) (circulation reportedly 
5,000 in 1926 and 15,000 in 1935) and had its own youth move- 
ment, Schwarzes Faehnlein (formerly part of Kameraden with 
c. 400 members in 1932), which had approached the Hitlerju- 
gend. Despite repeated vows of loyalty, the Verband was sum- 
marily rejected by the Nazis, who dissolved the association in 
1935-36 because of attitudes “hostile to the State” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K.J. Herrmann (ed.), Das dritte Reich und 
die deutsch-juedischen Organisationen 1933-1934 (1969); M.T. Edel- 
heim-Muehsam, in: YLBI, 1 (1956), 169-70. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
C.J. Rheins, in: LBryB, 25 (1980), 243-68; M. Hambrock, Die Etablie- 
rung der Aussenseiter. Der Verband nationaldeutscher Juden, 1921-1935 
(2003); J. Wright: in: LBIYB, 50 (2005) 199-211. 


[Henry Wasserman] 


VERBITSKY, BERNARDO (1907-1979), Argentinean au- 
thor. The son of Russian immigrant parents, he was born in 
Buenos Aires and became a major figure in Argentine litera- 
ture of the 20 century. His family was quite poor as he was 
growing up and he had a rather difficult childhood. In his 
1977 autobiographical novel Hermana y sombra, Verbitsky 
describes his early family life, fraught with poverty, and the 
general immigrant milieu in which he was raised. Verbitsky’s 
upbringing in a lower-class working family made him sensi- 
tive to the plight of the poor and working classes. Through his 
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parents’ sacrifice, he was able to attend the university where 
he studied journalism, medicine, and law, as well as the hu- 
manities. He worked primarily as a journalist for more than 
20 years and he held a variety of editorial posts, including for 
the journal Davar, one of the leading Jewish publications in 
Buenos Aires, and was press officer of the Israel embassy. Ver- 
bitsky wrote a vast corpus of books including some 20 works 
of fiction and three volumes of literary criticism. He estab- 
lished himself as a central figure in Argentinean literature, 
and was particularly known for his works of social realism. 
He belonged to the Boedo group of writers, a politically mo- 
tivated group of authors who cultivated the idea of literature 
as means of political protest. Verbitsky received numerous lit- 
erary awards and prizes throughout his career. 

His most well-known works include the novels En esos 
afios (1947), which deals partially with the Holocaust; Es dificil 
empezar a vivir (1963), a critical look at being Jewish in Argen- 
tina; and Villa miseria también es América (1957), one of his 
most widely read novels for its denunciation of social ineq- 
uities in Latin America. He was also an accomplished short- 
story writer, with his best known works in this genre being 
Café de los angelitos (1949), Calles de tango (1966), and A pesar 
de todo (1978). This last volume contains the story “La culpa,’ 
which is an eloquent allegory of the Shoah. 


[Darrell B. Lockhart (2™4 ed.)] 


VERCELLI, city in Piedmont, N. Italy. In 1446 the com- 
mune granted Abramo della Vigneria and his son Angelo a 
concession to establish a loan-bank in Vercelli on condition 
that they be prepared to lend the commune up to 100 flo- 
rins on request. A small Jewish community formed around 
these bankers, regulated by the severe statutes issued in 1430 
by Amadeus vit, duke of Savoy. In 1448 the Jews were com- 
pelled to live in a separate quarter. They were expelled in 1556 
but readmitted on payment of 200 florins. Renewing Jewish 
privileges in 1572, Duke Emanuel Philibert improved condi- 
tions in some minor respects. Jews expelled from Milanese 
territory were absorbed by the Vercelli community in 1597. 
There were eight Jewish loan-banks in Vercelli in 1624. In the 
18" century the condition of the Jews in Vercelli deteriorated, 
though it was still better than the general situation of the Jews 
in Italy. A ghetto was not established until 1724; in 1740 a large 
new synagogue was inaugurated in the ghetto. On his death 
Elijah E. Foa (d. 1796) bequeathed his fortune to the commu- 
nity; among the institutions stemming from this bequest was 
the Collegio Foa (established 1829) which became an impor- 
tant training center for rabbis and Jewish teachers in Italy. The 
liberating influence of the French Revolution made itself felt 
in Vercelli; in 1816 they were released from many disabilities 
including the obligation to wear the Jewish *badge; emanci- 
pation was completed when they were granted citizenship 
in 1848. In that year there were about 600 Jews in Vercelli, 
economically well-situated. In 1853 Giuseppe Levi and Esdra 
Pontremoli founded in Vercelli the journal Educatore Israelita, 
which became the most widespread organ of Italian Jewry (it 
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was superseded in 1878 by the Vessillo Israelitico). A new syn- 
agogue, in Arabic-Moorish style, was opened in 1878. Until 
1600, the Jews of Vercelli followed the Italian synagogal rite; 
through the influence of some bankers of German origin the 
Ashkenazi rite was adopted and remained in use. In the 20 
century the community dwindled considerably. 

In 1931 there were 275 Jews in the community of Vercelli. 
During the Holocaust period 26 Jews were sent to extermi- 
nation camps. After the war the community, including the 
industrial center of Biella, had a membership of 130, which 
declined to 75 by 1969. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: EF. Servi, in: Educatore Israelita, 14 (1866), 
311ff.; 15 (1867), 36ff.; Milano, Bibliotheca, 183; Milano, Italia, index; 
Roth, Italy, index; J. Pinkerfeld, Synagogues of Italy (1954), 48 and il- 
lust. no 27; A. Colombo, in: RMI, 34 (1968), 527ff.; L. Mortara Otto- 
lenghi, Miscellane Disegni (1969), 153ff.; Mortara, Indice, passim. 


[Alfredo Mordechai Rabello] 


VERCORS (pen name of Jean Bruller; 1902-1991), French 
author and engraver. Born in Paris, an engineer by train- 
ing, he published albums of satirical drawings before World 
War 11. During the Nazi occupation, Vercors founded the 
clandestine press, Editions de Minuit, launching it with the 
publication of his own novella, Le silence de la mer (1942; Put 
out the Light, 1944). This portrays a francophile and unusu- 
ally humane German officer, who despite his dignified attitude 
and his profound understanding of France, ultimately proves 
incapable of resisting totalitarianism. Accclaimed as the first 
sign of French moral revival, the book was widely regarded as 
a minor masterpiece. La marche a l’Etoile (1943), which also 
appeared clandestinely, is based on memories of the writer's 
own father. A half-Jewish Hungarian settles in France, the 
land of freedom and justice. There, although legally exempt, 
he chooses to wear the yellow star. He finally comes to real- 
ize that the Vichy-French police are powerless tools of Nazi 
inhumanity, and his world crumbles. 

A starkly humanitarian and ethical message pervades 
Vercors’ works, which include Plus ou moins homme (1949); 
Les yeux et la lumiére (1948); Les animaux dénaturés (1952); 
Coléres (1956); Sylva (1961); and his wartime memoirs, La ba- 
taille du silence (1967). He also wrote for the theater and pub- 
lished albums of etchings. An essay of Jewish interest, “La sédi- 
tion humaine et la pensée judaique” (first published in Cahiers 
du Sud, no. 297, Dec. 1949), appeared in revised form in E,J. 
Finbert’s Aspects du génie d’Israél (1950), 321-30. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.D. Konstantinovi¢, Vercors, écrivain et 


dessinateur (1969); K.E. Bieber, LAllemagne vue par les écrivains de la 


Résistance francaise (1954), 126-44. 
[Konrad Bieber] 


VERDUN, town in the department of Meuse, E. France. 
During the ninth and tenth centuries it was a stronghold 
and a station on the trading route of slaves captured in Ger- 
many or England and who were sold in Spain. According 
to Christian sources, merchants engaged in this trade were 
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Jews, but from Hebrew sources this appears to be doubtful. 
On the other hand, the latter mention the tosafists of Verdun, 
Samuel b. Hayyim, a disciple of Jacob b. Meir Tam (Rabbenu 
Tam), Samuel b. Joseph the Younger (Ha-Bahur), and his 
brother Jacob. Later the Jews were no longer authorized to live 
in Verdun and in the bishopric, and it was in vain that the 
town appealed to the Council of *Basle, in 1434, for the right 
to admit them temporarily. During the 18" century some 
Jews of *Metz unsuccessfully attempted to obtain this same 
right (in 1710, 1748) and others, who had illegally settled 
there, were expelled (1752, 1774). The community, which 
was founded at the time of the Revolution, was affiliated with 
the consistory of *Nancy in 1808. At first it rapidly increased 
in numbers, reaching 217 Jews in 1806. From then until 
the 20" century its size was more or less constant. In 1970 
there were about 80 Jews in the town. At Douaumont there 
is a monument to the 10,000 French Jews who fell between 
1914 and 1918. Desecrated by the Nazis, it was restored in 
1959. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Blumenkranz, Juifs et chrétiens dans le 
Monde Occidental (1960), 13; C. Verlinden, in: Mélanges Félix Rous- 
seau (1958), 673; Gross, Gal Jud, 205-7; G. Weill, in: REJ, 125 (1966), 


297-8. 
[Gilbert Cahen] 


VERDUN-SUR-GARONNE, village in the Tarn-et-Garonne 
department, in southwestern France. According to non-Jew- 
ish historians, particularly the Dominican Bernard Gui, 500 
Jews took refuge in a tower which was besieged by the ren- 
egade Crusader group, the *Pastoureaux, in the 13 century 
and committed suicide when they realized the impossibility of 
escaping from their persecutors. A Jewish community existed 
in Verdun-sur-Garonne from before 1200 until the expulsion 
of 1306. When the Jews were readmitted to France in 1315, they 
preferred to return to the localities in which they had lived 
previously. A number of Jews from *Comtat Venaissin who 
traded in Verdun-sur-Garonne during the 18 century were 
accused by the local merchants of dealing in stolen property. 
There was little development of a community in the 19 and 
20" centuries. In the early 21°t century, a small community ex- 
isted in Verdun and maintained its own synagogue. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 546; G. Saige, Juifs en Lan- 
guedoc (1881), index; N. Roubin, in: REJ, 36 (1898), 78. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: Jewish Travel Guide (2002), 91. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz / David Weinberg (24 ed.)] 


VEREA (Wechsler), ADRIAN (1876-1944), Romanian poet 
and playwright. A Bucharest physician, Verea published verse 
collections such as Iasi (“Jassy’, 1917) and plays, notably Ap- 
polonius din Tyane (1932) and Delfinii din Vaikiki (“The Dol- 
phins of Waikiki’, 1933). As a sequel to *Roman-Ronetti’s 
Manasse, Verea wrote Dupa moartea lui Manasse (“After 
Manasse’s Death’, 1915), which relates the unfortunate out- 
come of a mixed marriage. He was killed in an air-raid dur- 
ing World War 11. 
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VEREIN FUER KULTUR UND WISSENSCHAFT DES 
JUDENTUMS (“Kulturverein”), Society for the Culture and 
Science of Judaism, founded in Germany in 1819. It was ini- 
tiated by Eduard *Gans, Leopold *Zunz, Isaac Marcus *Jost, 
Moses *Moser, and others. At a later date, Heinrich *Heine 
also joined the society. Founded in the aftermath of the anti- 
Jewish riots that took place in 1819 (see *Hep! Hep!), young 
Jewish intellectuals, most of them university students, pro- 
posed as the object of the society the investigation of the na- 
ture of Judaism by modern scientific methods in order to bring 
to light the universal value of Jewish culture and controvert the 
stereotype of the inferior image of the Jew. The society spon- 
sored an institute for the scientific study of Judaism, which ar- 
ranged lectures on Jewish history and culture and published 
(1822-23) a periodical Zeitschrift fuer die Wissenschaft des Ju- 
dentums, edited by Zunz. The first issue contained a program- 
matic lecture by Immanuel Wohlwill (Wolf), in which he dealt 
with the great idea embodied in Judaism since the revelation 
on Sinai, an issue that found its consummate expression in the 
teachings of *Spinoza. After Spinoza, the idea was eclipsed by 
the alleged backwardness of the Jews and their failure to keep 
up with the general advance of culture. It was the task of the 
society to restore to the idea of Judaism its ancient glory and 
to adapt it to the scientific spirit of the times. This led to the 
idea of the Jewish mission: “The Jews must once again show 
their mettle as doughty fellow-workers in the common task 
of mankind. They must raise themselves and their principle 
to the level of a science ... and if one day a bond is to join the 
whole of humanity, then it is the bond of science, the bond 
of pure reason ...” The society also established a school at 
which Heine lectured on Jewish history. The society failed to 
gain the recognition of either Jews or non-Jews and folded in 
May 1824. Some of its members, among them its president, 
Eduard Gans, chose to become baptized in order to gain the 
acceptance of Christian society. Despite its demise, however, 
the society succeeded in furthering scientific study of the Jew- 
ish heritage, especially as a result of the research into rabbinic 
literature carried out by Zunz. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.A. Meyer, The Origins of the Mod- 
ern Jew (1968), 144-82; I. Schorsch, From Text to Context (1994); R. 
Livneh-Freudenthal, in: Streams into the Sea (2001), 153-77; N. Ro- 
emer, Jewish Scholarship and Culture in Nineteenth-Century Germany 


(2005), 26-34. 
[Michael Graetz /Nils Roemer (2! ed.)] 


VEREINIGUNG FUER DAS LIBERALE JUDENTUM IN 
DEUTSCHLAND (Ger. “Union for Liberal Judaism in Ger- 
many”), organization that was founded in 1908 by Bernhard 
Breslauer (1851-1928), who became its first chairman. The 
union included the Reform communities of the major cities, 
rabbis of the Vereinigung der liberalen Rabbiner Deutschlands 
(“Union of Liberal Rabbis in Germany”), founded in 1899 by 
Rabbi H. *Vogelstein, as well as private persons. Vogelstein 
was also one of the founders of the Union for Liberal Judaism; 
however, the lay element was traditionally predominant in the 
governing bodies of the organization. Its guiding spirit was 
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Caesar *Seligmann, editor of the Union's periodical, Liberales 
Judentum (1908-22). It had 6,000 members in its first year but 
the number increased to only 10,000 by 1933. It ceased to ex- 
ist in the Nazi period. After the Union published its program 
(Richtlinien zu einem Programm fuer das liberale Judentum), 
signed by 60 rabbis, it was attacked in Orthodox circles. The 
Union did not champion radical reforms; its ideas had been 
prevalent in Germany for decades and had already found wide 
expression and acceptance. It emphasized the universal and 
humanitarian mission of Judaism in the Diaspora, and took 
up a strong anti-Zionist stand, particularly through its affili- 
ated youth movement. It combated the increasing strength of 
the Zionists in the communal organizations after World War 1 
by means of the Jeudisch-liberale Zeitung. It affiliated with the 
World Union for Progressive Judaism at the congress held in 
London in 1926. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Breslauer, in: BLBI, 9 (1966) 302-29. 


VEREIN ZUR ABWEHR DES ANTISEMITISMUS (Ab- 
wehrverein, Ger. “Association for Defense against Antisemi- 
tism”). The association was founded in December 1890 in the 
building of the Berlin Reichstag by 12 men, including its ini- 
tiator, Edmund Friedemann, a progressive lawyer, and most 
likely also the philanthropist Charles Hallgarten. Among the 
founders were also non-Jewish participants, such as the liberal 
politician Heinrich Rickert and the lawyer and professor of law 
Rudolf von Gneist, who were both among the signers of a pub- 
lic denunciation of antisemitism aimed against A. *Stoecker 
10 years earlier. Soon after its founding, the organization pub- 
lished a list of 585 supporters, “Christian gentlemen of repute” 
(including 56 members of the Reichstag), drawn from edu- 
cated Protestant and liberal circles; among the signers were 
the pathologist Rudolf Virchow, Theodor *Mommsen, Max 
Weber, and the author Gustav Freytag. Bureaus were opened 
in Berlin and Frankfurt and were soon followed by smaller 
branches in Stuttgart, Cologne, and other cities. In 1893 the 
Abwehrverein boasted almost 14,000 members in Germany. 
The association published its own periodical, the Mitteilun- 
gen aus dem Verein zur Abwehr des Antisemitismus (1891-1933, 
from 1925 on called Abwehrblaetter, ed. by Ludwig *Jacobowski 
et. al.) as well as educational literature against antisemitism 
(such as the Antisemitenspiegel (1891), or the Abwehr-aBc 
(1920)). It observed, documented, and denounced all mani- 
festations of antisemitism and supported political parties in 
their fight against antisemitism, although the prospects of suc- 
cess were sometimes uncertain. The association was known 
among antisemites as “Judenschutztruppe” (“Jew protectors’). 
The Abwehrverein regarded the fight against antisemitism 
as a task of non-Jews and Jews alike. Although it was repre- 
sented as a Christian organization and was mainly based on 
non-Jewish members, Jewish participation played an essential 
role in it from the beginning. Later on it was made a principle 
to reach equal non-Jewish and Jewish participation. After the 
founding of the *Central-Verein as an explicit Jewish “self- 
defense organization” in 1893, the two associations cultivated 
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a relationship that was respectful but not too close. After the 
chairmanships of Rudolf von Gneist, Heinrich Rickert, and 
Theodor Barth, the Abwehrverein lost its impetus under the 
presidency of Georg Gothein (from 1909 to 1933). Despite ef- 
forts made in the difficult period after World War 1, the as- 
sociation lost most of its non-Jewish members and waned 
into insignificance after 1930. In July 1933 the Abwehrverein 
dissolved itself. In 1891, just eight months after the German 
association was founded, an Austrian Verein zur Abwehr des 
Antisemitismus was established in Vienna. Among its found- 
ers and prominent members were Theodor *Billroth, Arthur 
von Suttner, Hermann Nothnagel, and Johann Strauss. The 
Viennese Abwehrverein published a periodical called Freies 
Blatt from 1892 to 1897 (ed. by E.V. Zenker). Although it had 
around 5,000 members in 1893, it already declined in 1897. 
Despite the fact that both defense associations bore the same 
name and were liberal and inter-confessional, no cooperation 
was maintained between them. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Schorsch, Jewish Reactions to Ger- 
man Antisemitism (1972); B. Suchy, in: LBIYB, 28 (1983), 205-39; idem, 
in: LBIYB, 30 (1985), 67-103; J. Borut, in: LBIYB, 36 (1991), 59-96; 
E. Lindner, in: LBIYB, 37(1992), 213-36; A.T. Levenson, in: Journal 
of Israeli History, 15:2 (1994), 213-22; B. Hamann, in: Die Macht der 
Bilder (1995), 253-63; J. Kornberg, in: Central European History, 28 
(1995) 153-173; idem, in: LBIYB, 41 (1996), 161-96; J. Borut, in: Asch- 
kenas, 7 (1997) 467-94; A.T. Levenson, Between Philosemitism and 
Antisemitism (2004), passim. 


[Henry Wasserman / Mirjam Triendl (24 ed.)] 


VERGELIS, AARON (Arn; 1918-1999), Soviet Yiddish poet, 
novelist, and editor. Born in Lubar, Ukraine, he attended sec- 
ondary school in Birobidzhan, where his family moved in 
1932. From 1934 his poems began to appear in the newspaper 
Birobidzhaner Shtern and the almanac Forpost. He studied in 
the Yiddish department of the Moscow Teachers’ Training 
Institute, graduating in 1940, the same year his first book ap- 
peared and he was called up to the army. After the war, he re- 
turned to Moscow, directed the Yiddish radio program, and 
was secretary of the Yiddish section of the Writers’ Union and 
a member of the editorial board of the literary almanac Heym- 
land. Following the Stalinist suppression of Yiddish culture in 
the late 1940s, he briefly edited a Moscow factory's (Russian) 
newspaper. From the late 1950s, his name was associated with 
the post-Stalinist period of Soviet Jewish culture. In 1961 he 
was appointed editor of the journal Sovetish Heymland. In this 
role he traveled to the West as a propagandist of Soviet poli- 
tics. He was widely reviled for his involvement in anti-Zionist 
campaigns, though some readers appreciated his poetic talent. 
In his articles he divided the whole of Yiddish literature into 
“progressive” and “anti-Soviet” and often ridiculed writers of 
nostalgic literature which, in his view, expressed an outdated 
and even reactionary viewpoint. After 1991, he renamed his 
journal Di Yidishe Gas (“The Jewish Street”) and published al- 
most until the end of his life. Ironically, his former ideologi- 
cal opponents in the United States and Israel turned sponsors, 
hailing his commitment to Yiddish culture. 
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[Gennady Estraikh (274 ed.)] 


VERKHNEUDINSK (today Ulan-Ude and part of the Rus- 
sian Federation), capital city of Buryat-Mongol Autonomous 
S.S.R., Russian S.ES.R. The first Jews to settle in Verkhneu- 
dinsk were exiles from European Russia. In 1879 its 65 Jewish 
families received authorization to erect a synagogue. In 1897, 
908 Jews (11.2 percent of the total population) lived in the city 
and engaged mostly in commerce. At that time another 1,220 
Jews were living in the surrounding district, of whom sev- 
eral hundred earned their livelihood in agriculture. The ma- 
jority of the 2,244 urban Jews counted in Buryat-Mongol in 
1959 probably lived in Ulan-Ude. In addition, 450 Jews lived 
in the rural regions of the Republic. About 92 percent of the 
Jews of Buryat-Mongol declared Russian to be their spoken 
language. In the early 21° century the community operated a 
Sunday school, library, and sports club. 

[Yehuda Slutsky] 


VERMES, GEZA (1924- ), leading scholar in the study of 
the Dead Sea Scrolls, Judaism during the Second Temple Pe- 
riod, and Jesus. Vermes led a unique and varied career. Born 
in Mako in Hungary to an assimilated Jewish family, Vermes’ 
primary and secondary studies were undertaken at Gyula, 
with his higher education beginning at Budapest in 1945. Ver- 
mes lost his parents in the Holocaust when they were sent to 
extermination camps in Poland. Studying theology at St. Al- 
bert, Louvain (Belgium) between 1947 and 1952 (receiving his 
D. Theol. in 1953 on the Dead Sea Scrolls), Vermes continued 
with his studies at the Institut Orientaliste at the Université 
Catholique in Louvain, between 1950 and 1952, where he ob- 
tained a License in Oriental History and the Philology with 
distinction. On leaving Roman Catholicism and the priest- 
hood in 1957, Vermes went on to obtain an M.A. (1965) anda 
D.Litt. (1988) from Oxford University. Vermes held many dif- 
ferent academic positions and fellowships over the years, no- 
tably serving as Senior Lecturer in Divinity at the University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne (1964-65) and at the University of Ox- 
ford as reader in Jewish Studies (1965-89); professor of Jewish 
Studies (1989-91), and professor emeritus of Jewish Studies 
(1991- ). He was also the recipient of numerous honors and 
distinctions (including Fellowships of the British Academy 
(1985) and the European Academy (2001)) and served as chair 
and president on many academic boards and research societ- 
ies. He was the incumbent editor of the Journal of Jewish Stud- 
ies from 1971. Vermes was a very meticulous researcher and 
prolific writer with a great many research articles and books 
to his credit, among them: The Dead Sea Scrolls in English 
(1962, rev. ed. 1995; see now, The Complete Dead Sea Scrolls in 
English, 1997), Jesus the Jew: A Historian's Reading of the Gos- 
pels (1973, rev. ed. 1994), and Jesus and the World of Judaism 
(1984). He also edited and revised Emile Schiirer’s classic The 
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History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ (1973-87, 
3 vols., together with E Millar, M. Black, and M. Goodman) 
as well as editing numerous volumes of essays. He also wrote 
The Changing Faces of Jesus (2001), The Passion (2005), and 
Who's Who in the Age of Jesus (2005). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: PS. Alexander, Blackwell’s Companion to 
Jewish Civilization (1988); P. Davies and R. White (eds.), A Tribute 
to Geza Vermes: Essays on Jewish and Christian Literature and His- 
tory (1990); P. Alexander and M. Goodman (eds.), Journal of Jewish 
Studies: Special Issue to Commemorate the Twenty-Fifth Year of Geza 
Vermes as Editor (1995); G. Vermes, Providential Accidents: An Au- 


tobiography (1998). 
graphy (1998) [Shimon Gibson (24 ed.)] 


VERMONT, New England state, estimated population (2004), 
621,394; estimated Jewish population, 5,500. Vermont was the 
14" State of the Union, admitted in 1791. Although there were 
no known Jews living in Vermont until after George Wash- 
ington’s administration, there are documented instances prior 
to the American Revolution of Jews speculating in Vermont 
lands with no intention of settlement. The earliest known Jew 
to settle in Vermont was Joshua Vita Montefiore, a pamphle- 
teer and author of several books on commercial law, who was 
an indigent uncle of Sir Moses *Montefiore. Settling in St. Al- 
bans, Vermont, in 1835, he continued to maintain some Jew- 
ish observances while raising his large family as Protestants. 
He died and was buried in St. Albans in 1845. After 1840 the 
large migration of German Jews to the United States seeped 
into northern Vermont to where there were few towns that 
did not have at least one Jew or Jewish family. 

Shortly after the Civil War, a Jewish community was 
established in Poultney, Vermont. As a thriving center of 
the slate industry it had attracted Jewish merchants as well 
as transient peddlers seeking fellow Jews for minyanim (prayer 
quorums) and social opportunities. Poultney acquired Ver- 
mont’ first Jewish cemetery in 1873 and supported a house 
of worship and a shohet. The Jewish community survived 
until circa 1906 when its Jewish population relocated to Rut- 
land and provided the seedbed for the Rutland Jewish com- 
munity. 

In 1880 a concentration of Jewish families appeared in 
Burlington, Vermont, the largest city in the state, then a lum- 
ber center on the east shore of Lake Champlain. Weekly ser- 
vices were held in Burlington in rented quarters until 1885, 
when Congregation Ohavi Zedek was formally established 
and shortly thereafter a synagogue built. Burlington's rabbi 
was Israel *Rosenberg, who accepted the pulpit in 1909 and 
served as community rabbi, filling the pulpit of Burlington's 
three synagogues and building a Hebrew Free School. He left 
Burlington in 1911 to become the head of the Agudath Rab- 
bonim in New York City. Vermont's longest tenured rabbi was 
Max Wall who came to Ohavi Zedek directly from military 
service in 1946 and served until his retirement in 1987. Under 
Rabbi Wall’s guidance, the congregation evolved from largely 
Yiddish speaking to English speaking and built the synagogue 
building in which it is presently quartered. 
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Jewish communities in Vermont. Population figures for 2001. 


Burlington remains the site of Vermont's largest Jewish 
community (3,000) with the conservative Ohavi Zadek the 
largest congregation closely followed by the Reform synagogue 
Temple Sinai. Burlington also boasts a highly visible Chabad 
movement. After 1905 Jewish congregations were organized in 
other communities. Although congregations in St. Albans and 
Newport no longer exist, Bennington, Brattleboro, Manches- 
ter, Rutland, Middlebury, St. Johnsbury, Stowe, Woodstock- 
Waitsfield, and Montpelier now boast organized Jewish com- 
munities. Other illustrations of an increased Jewish presence 
in the state include establishment of Jewish Lights, a publish- 
ing firm in Woodstock; a prominent Holocaust Studies pro- 
gram at the University of Vermont, which was the home for a 
generation of the preeminent scholar Raul *Hilberg; and the 
Rabbi Max Wall Lecture Series at St. Michael’s College in Col- 
chester. From 1985 to 1991 Madeleine *Kunin was the governor 
of Vermont, the first Jewish woman in the U.S. to hold such a 
position, and during the Clinton administration was ambassa- 
dor to Switzerland during the dispute over Holocaust victim's 
bank accounts, when much to her amazement she found that 
the list of account holders included her grandfather. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Postal and L. Kappman, Jewish Tour- 
ist’s Guide to the U.S. (1954), 615-9; L.M. Friedman, in: AJHSP, 40 
(1950/51), 119-34; Myron Samuelson, The Story of the Jewish Com- 
munity of Burlington Vermont (1976). 


VEROIA (Karaferia, Beroea, Veria), city in Macedonia, 
Greece; W. of Salonika. When the apostle Paul was expelled 
from Salonika (49 or 50 c.£.), he fled to Veroia and preached 
in its synagogue (Acts 17:1-10). Inscriptions testify to the ex- 
istence of a Jewish population there during the first centuries 
of the Christian era. Judah Ibn Moskoni visited in the 14* 
century and found a small Jewish library there, pointing to 
the existence of a small Jewish community. During the first 
half of the 15‘ century the preacher Ephraim b. Gerson of 
Veroia was well known. There was a Romaniot synagogue in 
the Balat Quarter of Constantinople named after the Jews of 
Veroia, who were forced to relocate to the capital after the Ot- 
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tomans conquered it in 1453. In 1540 there were 54 Jewish fam- 
ily heads from Veroia in the capital. In 1688-89, the Karafe- 
ria (Veroia) Synagogue in Istanbul had 45 family heads (220 
people). 

After the 1391 riots in Spain, Jewish refugees arrived in 
Veroia in the first half of the 15‘ century. In the latter part of 
the 16" century, the Veroia Jewish community had 200 fami- 
lies or 1,000 people. Expellees from Spain and Marranos who 
migrated first to Salonika eventually moved to Veroia. There 
amassed three groups in Veroia; veteran Romaniot Jews, Span- 
ish and Portuguese Jews, and Italian Sicilian Jews. The known 
Iberian families were Estruza (Strumza), Sidis, Perpinian, and 
the descendants of Joseph Pinto and Daniel Solomon. 

The Jews lived in an area called Barbuta, a street with 50 
houses. The Jewish quarter was triangular and its gates were 
locked at night. The current synagogue building was only built 
in the 18 century. 

During the 16" and 17" centuries the Jews of the city of 
Veroia engaged in weaving, tailoring, and the making and sell- 
ing of cheese. The Spanish and Portuguese Jews brought to the 
city the wool industry. With the arrival of more Iberian Jews, 
the authority of Salonika over religious life increased and the 
Romaniot influence waned. The Veroia Jewish community 
took on the minhagim of Salonikan Jewry, with an emphasis 
on leniency as opposed to strictness and adopted the Saloni- 
kan “neficha” system of *shehitah. 

The 19 century was tranquil and prosperous for the 
Jews of Veroia. Most of the Jewish children learned in Greek 
and Turkish schools and only a minority learned Hebrew in 
the “Hevra” or talmud torah as it was called. The synagogue 
was expanded and a mikveh was added in the back. The Jew- 
ish women dressed like Salonikan Jewish women, but outside 
of the Jewish ghetto they wore veils like Muslim women. The 
Jews of Veroia had handwritten Hebrew piyyutim, in a mixture 
of Hebrew, Turkish, Spanish, and Greek, which they chanted 
on the Sabbath, festivals, and special events. 

In 1880 there were 149 Jews; in 1904, 500; and in 1908, 
600. After the 1897 Turkish-Greek war, Jews from Thessaly 
left Larissa, Trikkala, and elsewhere and settled in Veroia. The 
Ottoman Turks of Veroia called the local Jews “andaluzus” 
in accordance with their Castilian origin. In the first decade 
of the 1900s at the end of Ottoman rule, Jews in Veroia had 
a hevra kadidsha for burials and an organization for mutual 
assistance. The La Hermanidad Club hosted social events. Af- 
ter the 1908 Young Turk Revolution, Jews began to move out 
of the Jewish Ghetto into the new city. The level of the Jew- 
ish school was not high, and most Jewish children learned in 
Turkish and Greek schools. Thus, they lacked knowledge of 
Jewish history and Jewish law. With help from the *Alliance 
Israélite Universelle, the community bought a building, and 
brought a principal from Salonika. Within a short time, 120 
boys and 40 girls studied in the school. 

Veroia was annexed to Greece after the Balkan Wars of 
1912-13. After the wars several Jewish families left for Turkey 
and Bulgaria. On the other hand, Jews from Salonika fled to 
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Veroia to escape the epidemics of 1911 and 1913. The Jews in 
Veroia lived in wooden houses in their own quarter. Their dia- 
lect, except for slight variations, was similar to that of Salonika. 
They owned fields and vineyards near the town, which were 
cultivated by tenant farmers. The Jews also engaged in agri- 
cultural trade, moneychanging, and moneylending. However, 
they also had small stores, were artisans (mainly shoemak- 
ers), tinsmiths, broom makers, and olive pickers. Other Jews 
worked as goldsmiths, as bankers, and in industry. 

In 1923, 60 children studied in the Jewish community 
school. The Jewish girls, for lack of a Jewish girls’ school, 
went to local Greek schools. In 1920, Zionist activists formed 
a mutual assistance society. In 1925 there was a blood libel 
against the Jews and a local Jewish leader was accused of kid- 
napping and hiding a Christian boy. The Jews went to the 
police and the matter was settled without further reverbera- 
tions. In 1927, 80 children studied in five grades in the Jewish 
school. 

In 1940 there were about 850 Jews (150 families) in Veroia. 
Many young Jewish men from Veroia fought against the invad- 
ing Italians in Albania from October 28, 1940, until April 1941. 
When the Germans invaded Salonika and famine erupted 
due to neglect; some 170 Salonikan Jews came to Veroia. The 
Nazi Rosenberg Commission also came to Veroia to survey 
Jewish books and archival material, and to look for anti-Ger- 
man material and documentation on anti-German activities 
in the synagogue. The Germans made the Jews wear yellow 
stars, and warned them not to hide partisans or other Jews 
in their homes. 

Jewish community president Menachem Strumza en- 
couraged local Jews to flee from the city and hide. However, 
in Veroia many believed Salonikan Chief Rabbi *Koretz, who 
tried to calm the Salonikan Jewish population under Nazi 
occupation. Not only did Jews in Veroia hesitate to hide, but 
many of those who hid returned to their homes. Rabbi Shab- 
betai Azaria fled after he gave a talk to the Jewish community, 
upon German orders, that encouraged enduring the hard- 
ships and urged staying at home and remaining in the city. 
Menachem Strumza also hid in the mountains with the help 
of Greek-Orthodox friends. On the evening before the day 
of the deportation, 144 Jews from Veroia fled from the city to 
the villages in the Bulgarian occupation zone. A local Greek- 
Orthodox notary, Sideropoulos, collaborated with the resis- 
tance and brought Jews from Veroia to two hiding places in 
the mountains — to Peiria, and to Vermion. On the last day 
of Passover 1943, at the time of the morning Shaharit prayer, 
the Nazis arrested the Jews, and locked them for three days 
in the synagogue. Gathered there were also Jews who had fled 
from Salonika and Jewish refugees from the Bulgarian occu- 
pation zone in eastern Macedonia and western Thrace. The 
Jews of Veroia, together with the Jews of Phlorina and Soufli, 
were brought to Salonika and from there were sent to Ausch- 
witz/Birkenau. 

The Nazis deported 680 Jews from Veroia to Poland in 
1943. The agronomist Lazaros Azaria joined the partisans in 
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1942 and set up agricultural cooperatives in the villages of the 
mountainous areas of the partisan strongholds to provide food 
for all in the area. After the war, once the civil war began, he 
was pursued as a Communist, and fled to Erez Israel through 
*“illegal” immigration, eventually reaching Palestine in De- 
cember 1946, after internment in Cyprus. 

Thirty-four families (numbering 132 people) remained in 
Veroia after the war. The Metropolit Polikarpos guarded the 
ritual ornaments and Torahs scrolls during the German oc- 
cupation and returned them to the community after the lib- 
eration. The synagogue structure and interior was neglected. 
David Cohen took care of the synagogues for decades. 

In 1948 there were 111 Jews, but they eventually moved to 
Salonika or Israel. About 70 were left in 1949, 36 in 1958, and 
three by the 1960s. Rabbi Shabbetai Azaria moved to Salonika 
and served there as rabbi until his death in ca. 1982. The ceme- 
tery deteriorated, and though xis, the Central Board of Jewish 
Communities of Greece, in Athens knew of the problem, it did 
nothing. The Greek architect Elias Messinas led a campaign for 
the renovation of the synagogue in the 1990s. The synagogue 
is preserved as a Greek national historic monument. Two Jew- 
ish families remained in the early 21° century. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Molho, in: Minhah le-Avraham... Elmaleh 
(1959), 192-96; M.L. Wagner, in: Libro del Homenaje a Menéndez 
Pidal, 2 (1924), 193-94. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Bornstein-Ma- 
kovetsky and B. Rivlin, “Veria,” in Pinkas ha-Kehillot Yavan (1999), 
110-16; M. Novitch, Le Passage des Barbares; Contribution a l'Histoire 
de la deportation et de la Resistance des Juifs grecs (1982), 72-77. 


[Simon Marcus / Yitzhak Kerem (2"4 ed.)] 


VERONA, city in N. Italy. Jews may have settled there as early 
as the Roman period, and certainly not later than the early 
Middle Ages. In the tenth century they were expelled from the 
city as a consequence of incitement by the bishop Ratherius. 
Jewish settlement was renewed in the 12" century, and in this 
period and the following century most of the Jews apparently 
engaged in trade. Several scholars lived in Verona, including 
the tosafists *Eliezer b. Samuel of Verona (grandfather of the 
philosopher and physician *Hillel b. Samuel of Verona) and 
Isaiah b. Mali di Trani (the Elder). The bet din of Verona and 
the teaching of its scholars are mentioned by the scholars of 
Germany. The poet *Immanuel of Rome was in Verona at the 
beginning of the 14" century. After an interval, Jewish settle- 
ment was renewed at the beginning of the 15" century, when 
the city passed to the Republic of Venice, and Jewish loan- 
bankers settled there. The Jews were again expelled from Ve- 
rona after the establishment in 1490 of a Christian loan bank 
(*Monte di Pieta). However, at the beginning of the 16" cen- 
tury the community became permanent, consisting largely of 
immigrants who had been arriving from Germany. In the 17" 
century a number of Sephardim settled there, among them 
members of the well-known *Aboab family, and organized a 
separate community. The two communities eventually set up 
a common organization, but friction between them lasted for 
a long while. The Verona community numbered about 400 
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at the end of the 16 century, and approximately 900 at the 
end of the 18" century. A ghetto was set up in Verona in 1599 
after a threatened expulsion. The community succeeded in 
securing charge of the keys, an event commemorated by the 
Verona Jews in the 17" and 18'" centuries by an annual festiv- 
ity. The community suffered numerous deaths (about 200) in 
the great plague which swept Italy in 1629-30. Jewish bank- 
ing diminished in importance in this period and the Jews of 
Verona mainly earned their livelihood from trade and crafts. 
Another important source of subsistence for Verona Jews in 
the 17" and 18" centuries was lease of the tobacco monopoly. 
Many Jews from other centers attended the great fairs held in 
Verona, and in the middle of the 18" century the Verona com- 
munity demanded that levies should be paid by Jews visiting 
the fairs from outside. In consequence a bitter dispute broke 
out between the Verona Jews and the communities of Man- 
tua, Modena, and Ferrara. 

‘The Jews in Verona were not spared the economic crisis 
from which the communities of Italy suffered in this period. 
The number of poor dependent upon the community continu- 
ally increased. The structure and organization of the commu- 
nity were similar to those of the other communities in Italy. 
Apparently the Verona community was the first to establish 
the reform of the tax system known as the “casella’, which was 
introduced at the end of the 17" century and in the course of 
time was adopted in many of the communities in Italy. Rabbis 
of Verona from the 16" century on included Johanan b. Saa- 
diah, Joez b. Jacob, Samuel *Aboab, Samuel *Meldola, Mena- 
hem Navarra, and members of the *Bassani, *Hephetz (Gen- 
tile), Marini, Pincherle, and other families. 

A few books in Hebrew type were printed in Verona at 
the press of Francesco delle Donne between 1592 and 1595, one 
of them in Judeo-German (Pariz un Viena, 1594). Most impor- 
tant of the Hebrew books was the Tanhuma of 1595, produced 
by Jacob b. Gershon *Bak, of Prague, and Abraham b. Shab- 
betai Bath-Sheba (*Basevi). Fifty years later Hebrew printing 
was resumed at the press of Francesco de’ Rossi (1645-52), on 
the initiative of the Verona rabbis Samuel Aboab (and his sons 
Jacob and Joseph) and Jacob *Hagiz, the first part of the latter’s 
edition of the Mishnah with his commentary Ez Hayyim ap- 
pearing in 1649 (the rest in Leghorn, 1650). Abraham Ortona 
was employed as typesetter. Two other printers were active in 
Verona late in the 18" and early in the 19 century, printing 
mainly liturgical items. 

When the French revolutionary armies appeared in the 
vicinity of Verona, the local population made an assault upon 
the ghetto and its inhabitants. After the capture of the city by 
the French in 1796, however, the ghetto was abolished, its gates 
were symbolically torn down, and the Jews were granted civil 
equality. Israel Cohen from Verona took part in the delibera- 
tions of the French *Sanhedrin. When subsequently Verona 
came under Austrian rule, their civil rights were slightly cur- 
tailed, but the Jews of the city were not again confined to the 
ghetto. Full civil equality was restored to them when Verona 
was incorporated into the Kingdom of Italy. There were about 
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1,200 Jews living in Verona in the middle of the 19" century. 
Subsequently their numbers steadily diminished through emi- 
gration or assimilation and at the beginning of the 20 cen- 
tury they numbered about 600. In 1931 there were 429 Jews in 
the community of Verona. During the Holocaust 30 Jews were 
taken to the extermination camps. After the war the member- 
ship of the community was about 120, which remained con- 
stant over the next few decades. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Milano, Bibliotheca, 183-4, supplement: 
1954-63 (1964), 68; Milano, Italia, index; Roth, Italy, index; idem, 
History of the Jews in Venice (1930), index; idem, Gleanings (1967), 
200-39; I. Sonne, in: Kobez al-Jad, 13 (1940), 151-83; D.W. Amram, 
Makers of Hebrew Books in Italy (1909), 388-91; B. Friedberg, Toledot 


ha-Defus ha-Ivri... (19507), 84f. 
[Shlomo Simonsohn] 


VERTOV, DZIGA (originally Denis Kaufman; 1897-1954), 
Russian pioneer in newsreel-documentary movie director and 
founder of the “cine-eye, cine-ear” theory. He edited (early 
1920s) the newsreel kino-pravda from film taken by camera- 
men he dispatched throughout the U.S.S.R. After 1924 Vertov 
headed his own group of movie theorists and filmmakers; his 
brother and chief cameramen MIKHAIL KAUFMAN went with 
him. Among his documentaries are One Sixth of the World 
(1927), Three Songs of Lenin (1932), and Lullaby (1937). 


VESOUL, town in the Haute-Saéne department, E. France. 
There were already a few Jews in Vesoul before the end of the 
13" century, but it was at the turn of the century that an im- 
portant Jewish community was formed. It owned a synagogue 
in the Grande-Rue, the remains of which could still be seen 
during the 16 century. One of the leading personalities of this 
community was Héliot, who, together with a number of other 
Jews, engaged in banking, moneylending, and commercial 
and agricultural transactions within a very extensive radius 
of the town. The names which appear in various documents 
indicate that there were at least 15 families living there in 1332. 
When the *Black Death occurred in the autumn of 1348, the 
duke ordered the Jews to be arrested throughout the duchy 
and their property seized. Eighty Jews, some of whom may 
have belonged to neighboring localities, were imprisoned at 
Toul. Although the sale of their belongings did not raise much, 
it should not be concluded that the Jews had been impover- 
ished since the days of Héliot, but rather that they succeeded 
in hiding their precious objects in good time. Condemned to 
banishment on Jan. 27, 1349, they soon reappeared in Vesoul, 
though for a short time only. The economically powerful me- 
dieval community did not produce any scholars. On the other 
hand, *Manessier de Vesoul, who negotiated the return of the 
Jews to France in 1359 and became the syndic of those who 
established themselves in Languedoil, was a native of Vesoul. 
At the time of the French Revolution, at least two Jews lived 
at No. 3 Place du Palais, and a Renaissance bust in the court- 
yard of this building is known as “du Juif” A small community 
existed in Vesoul from the middle of the 19"* century until the 
beginning of World War 11. 
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[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


°VESPASIAN, TITUS FLAVIUS (c. 9-79 c.£.), Roman em- 
peror 69-79 c.£. After the defeat of *Cestius Gallus in Judea, 
Nero appointed Vespasian commander of the army with the 
duty of crushing the revolt in Judea. Vespasian conquered Gal- 
ilee, the coast of Judea, and Transjordan in 67-68, and began 
making preparations for a decisive attack on Jerusalem. On 
learning of Nero's death he interrupted the war. When Servius 
Sulpicius Galba was proclaimed emperor, Vespasian sent his 
son *Titus to him to pay his respects, and subsequently also 
swore allegiance to Otto and to Vitellius Aulus, who were ap- 
pointed emperors after Galba. The idea had apparently already 
entered his mind to gain the throne but only under the influ- 
ence of the Syrian governor, Caius Licinus *Mucianus, did he 
resolve to implement it. Vespasian was proclaimed emperor 
by the governor of Egypt, *Tiberius Julius Alexander, on July 
1, 69, which was subsequently officially recognized as the day 
he ascended the throne (Dies imperii). The legions in Judea 
followed in the wake of the Egyptian legions and also pro- 
claimed him emperor. Vespasian decided to remain in Egypt 
for some time to prevent grain from being sent to Rome. 
Gradually, all the army commanders and their legions went 
over to Vespasian; the last opposition was in Rome. However, 
the Praetorian guard which fought on the side of Vitellius was 
subdued, Vitellius was killed, and Vespasian was recognized 
as emperor by the Senate. 

In 69 he proceeded to Rome and began to bring order 
into the state which had been in a chaotic condition since 
the death of Nero. In 71 Vespasian arranged a magnificent 
triumph over conquered Judea and closed the doors of the 
temple to the god Janus as a sign that peace had returned to 
the state. The building of the temple of the god of peace, Pax, 
served the same purpose. For Vespasian’s attitude to the rebels 
in Erez Israel and to the Jews in the Roman Empire generally, 
see *Josephus, *Rome. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Shalit, in: Tarbiz (1936), 159-80; W. Weber, 
Josephus und Vespasian (1921); G.A. Stevenson, in: Cambridge An- 
cient History, 10 (1934); M.P. Charlesworth, ibid., 11 (1936); L. Homo, 


Vespasian (1950). 
[Abraham Schalit] 


VESSILLO ISRAELITICO, Italian Jewish monthly review 
founded in 1875, superseding Educatore Israelita. It was edited 
until its closure in 1921 by Rabbi Flaminio Servi and then by 
his son Ferruccio. Imbued with an Italian national revival vi- 
sion of Italian Judaism, the review - especially when the editor 
was Flaminio Servi - opposed the penetration of the Zionist 
movement's influence among the ranks of Italian Jewry. In 
this way, the Vessillo Israelitico took sharp issue with the Cor- 
riere Israelitico and with Israel, which supported Zionism. 
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The effects of World War 1 (and last but not least the Balfour 
Declaration) brought about the end of that specific cultural 
environment within Italian Judaism from which Vessillo drew 
its readers. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Milano, “Un secolo di stampa period- 
ica ebraica in Italia” in: La Rassegna Mensile di Israel, 12 (1937-38), 


96-136. 
[Massimo Longo Adorno (2 ed.)] 


VESZI (Weiss), ENDRE (1916- ), Hungarian poet and au- 
thor. Vészi, who abandoned Socialism in order to adhere to 
the Communist party line, wrote many poems and stories on 
proletarian themes. His verse collections include Unnepront6é 
(“The Desecrator of the Festival,” 1936); among prose works 
are the novel Felszabadultal (“You are Liberated,” 1937) and A 
kiildetés (“The Mission,’ 1954). 


VESZI, JOZSEEF (1858-1940), Hungarian editor and journal- 
ist. A poet and translator in his youth, he became editor in 
chief of the daily Pesti Naplé in 1894, founded the Budapesti 
Naplo in 1896 and brought before the public, among other 
writers, Ferenc *Molnar and Lajos Bird (who later became 
his sons-in-law). He founded the Budapester Presse in 1911, 
and then was appointed editor in chief of the semiofficial Pes- 
ter Lloyd, a position he held until 1938. During the turbulent 
years following the outbreak of World War 1, Vészi continued 
to serve successive governments. He maintained his interest in 
Hungarian Jewry, and during the White Terror persecution of 
the Jews, which followed the fall of the Communist regime of 
Béla Kun in 1919, was a member of the delegation which went 
to the terrorist headquarters to seek cessation of the terror. In 
ensuing years, he acted as apologist of the Hungarian govern- 
ment even when in 1920 it introduced a numerus clausus law 
restricting the number of Jewish students to five percent. Vészi 
was given a seat in the Upper House of the Hungarian Parlia- 
ment in 1927. He was a member of the Hungarian delegation 
to the League of Nations (1929-30). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Magyar Zsidé Lexikon (1929); Magyar Iro- 


dalmi Lexikon, 3 (1965), 526. 
[Stewart Kampel and Baruch Yaron] 


VESZPREM (Hung. Veszprém), city in W. central Hungary. 
Between 1723 and 1725 three Jewish families settled in the city, 
and in 1736 there were 16 Jews there. By 1830 the community 
numbered 100 persons. Although Veszprem Jews leased land 
for a synagogue in 1799, it was not built until 1865. A school 
was founded in 1805 and existed until the Holocaust. After the 
schism of 1869 the community joined the Neologists. The first 
rabbi appointed was A. Fuchs (1809-33), followed by A. Hoch- 
muth (1859-89), A. Kiss (1897-1901), A. Hoffer (1902-28), and 
L. Kun (1929-44). The majority of Veszprem Jews engaged in 
trade and crafts. The community had grown to 1,685 by 1880 
but the number had fallen to 850 in 1930 and 887 in 1941. After 
the German conquest (March 19, 1944) about 880 Jews were 
deported to *Auschwitz and only a few of them returned. In 
1947 there were 84 Jews in the city. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Kun, A veszprémi zsiddsdg multja és je- 


lene (1932). 
[Baruch Yaron] 


°VIBERT OF NOGENT (Guibert of Nogent (1053-1124), 
French Benedictine author and abbot of Nogent-sous Coucy, 
France. Vibert wrote a well-known history of the First Cru- 
sade - the Gesta Dei per Francos - and was a theoretician of 
preaching and the first critic of the traditional hagiography. 
His treatise De incarnatione contra Judaeos was addressed to 
both the count of Soissons, whom Vibert reproached for his 
close relations with the Jews, and to the Jews themselves. In 
referring to the Jews, his tone is extremely vehement. 

In his autobiographical work, De vita sua, Vibert re- 
ports the anti-Jewish persecution of *Rouen at the time of 
the preaching of the First Crusade and the forced conversion 
of a Jewish child who, having become a monk himself, wrote 
an anti-Jewish treatise. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: PL, 156 (1880), 489-528, 837ff. (texts); J. de 
Ghellinck, LVEssor de la littérature latine (1946), index; P. Browe, Die 
Judenmission im Mittelalter (1942), index. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


VICENZA, city in N. Italy. In the second half of the 14" cen- 
tury the commune of Vicenza invited a group of Jews to es- 
tablish a loan-bank there. They were followed by other Jew- 
ish bankers, among them the Musetto family (1425), forming 
a small Jewish settlement whose members engaged in com- 
merce in addition to moneylending. In 1453 there was an un- 
successful attempt to expel the Jews. The rumor that the Jews 
of *Bassano had in 1485 murdered a child for ritual purposes 
(see Blood *libel) and the public sermons of the fanatical Ber- 
nardino da *Feltre (who also initiated the establishment of a 
Monte di *Pieta at Vicenza) provided the climate for a ducal 
decree, issued in April 1486 and implemented in June, expel- 
ling the Jews from the city and its environs. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Milano, Bibliotheca, nos. 253 m, 1418s; Mi- 
lano, Italia, 140, 209; Roth, Italy, 162, 169, 173; D. Carpi, in: Archivio 
Veneto, 68 (1961), 17ff.; idem, in: I. Klausner et al. (eds.) Sefer ha- 
Yovel... N.M. Gelber (1963), 199-203; G. Volli, in: RMI, 34 (1968), 


513-26, 564-9. 
[Alfredo Mordechai Rabello] 


VICH, town in Catalonia. At the height of its prosperity in 
about the middle of the 13'* century, the Vich Jewish com- 
munity had 40 families. In 1277 some 15 families lived in the 
Jewish quarter, but there were only ten in 1318 when King 
James 11 (1291-1327) imposed an annual tax of 500 solidos on 
the community; it also paid the same amount in 1329, during 
the reign of Alfonso Iv (1327-36). The Jews of Vich engaged 
in activities similar to those of the other communities in Cata- 
lonia. They owned houses, vineyards, and gardens, and were 
moneylenders who had the local bishop and various nobles 
among their clients. In return for loans received, the latter 
pledged Moorish slaves of both sexes, and/or movable and 
immovable property. The community had its own cemetery, 
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in a place called Colldasens. In 1277 land was acquired by the 
community for the construction of a synagogue. During the 
persecutions of 1391 the majority of the Jews of Vich were mas- 
sacred. The six left alive owed their survival to conversion to 
Christianity. The intestate Jewish property in the town was 
seized by the crown. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, index; Baer, Urkunden, 1 (1929), 
index; M.R. Corbella, La aljama de juheus de Vich (1909); J.M. Millas 
Vallicrosa, in: Sefarad, 22 (1962), 312-20, 422-3. 


[Haim Beinart] 


VICOL, ADRIAN (1922- ), Romanian ethnomusicologist. 
From his youth Adrian Vicol was inclined toward the study of 
music from a critical and theoretical standpoint. As a result, 
he became one of the most profound and disciplined minds 
in Romanian ethnomusicology. He collected thousands of folk 
music pieces and transcribed numerous items from his mu- 
sical field collections. Thus, from 1949 until his retirement in 
1980 he consistently enriched the largest archival funds of tra- 
ditional cultures in Romania, including those in the National 
Archives of the C. Brailoiu and the Institute of Ethnography 
and Folklore in Bucharest. Besides this type of fundamental 
research, he also published several academic essays of partic- 
ular intellectual acumen. Vicol’s research focused on the an- 
alytical dimension of the study of traditional music, such as 
the architectural structures of tunes, the typologies of various 
genres, and rhythm; these are just a few of the topics he dis- 
cussed within seminal academic papers. He devoted decades 
to studying “the parlato recitation in Romanian epic songs.’ 
From the 1950s up to the late 1970s he studied and wrote on 
topics ranging from the construction of peasant flutes and 
the cymbalom’s performing techniques to Premise teoretice 
la tipologia muzicala a colindelor (“Theoretical Premises for a 
Musical Typology of Carols,’ 1970). His anthology Typology 
and Analysis of Romanian Ballads - A Pioneering Approach 
was published in 2004. The event gave Vicol new energy, 
prompting him to publish his old collection of dance music 
from Muscel-Arge, as well as his old ethomusicological essays 
(which were scattered among the issues of the Revista de et- 
nografie si folclor (Journal for Ethnography and Folklore) of 


the Romanian Academy of Sciences. 
[Marin Marian (24 ed.)] 


VIDAL, CRESCAS (end of 13'* century), Spanish talmu- 
dic scholar. Vidal belonged to a distinguished family of Bar- 
celona. He studied in his home town under *Aaron ha-Levi, 
whom he frequently quotes in his commentary on Ketubbot. 
This commentary was familiar to many later scholars, includ- 
ing *Isaac b. Sheshet, Bezalel Ashkenazi, who quoted parts of 
it in his Shitah Mekubbezet on that tractate, Hayyim *Algazi, 
who quotes it extensively in his Netivot Mishpat, and H.J.D. 
*Azulai. There are indications that Vidal’s talmudic commen- 
tary covered a number of other tractates, but, apart from his 
commentary to Yevamot, no other manuscript has been pre- 
served. Vidal is also known for his participation at an early 
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age in the polemic of Solomon b. Abraham *Adret against 
the study of philosophy and for the subsequent ban on pur- 
suing such inquiries. After receiving the letter of *Abba Mari 
b. Moses on this subject, Adret first turned to Vidal, who 
was then (c. 1303) living in Perpignan, where he was held in 
very high esteem. Adret requested that he exert his authority 
against those “who dabbled in philosophy” in the Languedoc 
region. At first Vidal thought Adret had been unduly influ- 
enced by extremists who exaggerated the dangers of heresy 
inherent in the views of *Levi b. Abraham b. Hayyim, but af- 
terward Vidal changed his mind. It was Vidal who proposed 
the text of the rather moderate ban on studying philosophy 
at an early age, which was in the end accepted by Adret (see 
Abba Mari b. Moses ha-Yarhi, Minhat Kenaot (Pressburg, 1838, 
44-48)). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain 1 (1961), 292ff, 442. 
[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


VIDAL-NAQUET, PIERRE (1930-2006), French historian 
of antiquity, an emeritus professor at Ecole des Hautes Etudes 
en Sciences Sociales (EHESS). Vidal-Naquet was born in Paris 
into a typical assimilated and bourgeois French Jewish family, 
as the eldest of five in a family originating from Carpentras, in 
the Comtat Venaissin. His father, Lucien, was a lawyer and his 
mother, Marguerite Valabregue, a relative of the famous musi- 
cian Darius *Milhaud. He attended a private school until the 
outbreak of World War 11 in 1939. As his father was enlisted 
in the army, he lived with his mother, brother, and sister for a 
while in Bretagne, and then moved to Marseille after the de- 
feat of France in 1940, where he stayed until the deportation 
of his parents in 1944. Coming back to Paris after the libera- 
tion, he had to face the death of his parents. He finished high 
school in 1947 living with his cousins and grandmother. He 
joined the Ecole Normale in Paris and Marseilles, and began 
a lifelong friendship with Pierre Nora, Jerome Lindon, and 
Charles Malamoud. While working with the French periodi- 
cal Esprit, he met there Alex Derczanski, who trained him in 
some cultural aspects of Judaism. As a student at the Sorbonne 
in the 1950s he was challenged by the question of decoloni- 
zation and was actively engaged against torture during the 
war in Algeria. From then on he became a widely recognized 
public figure in two venues: the scholar in Hellenistic stud- 
ies and the active militant against torture and against Holo- 
caust denial. Internationally renowned as one of the leading 
specialists in the history of Ancient Greece, he was one of the 
founders — with Jean-Pierre Vernant, Nicole Loraux, Marcel 
Détienne - of a new approach to classical Greece. His nu- 
merous books were widely translated into many languages. 
Among them are Myth and Tragedy in Ancient Greece (1994; 
French, 1972, 1986) published with Jean-Pierre Vernant; The 
Black Hunter: Forms of Thought and Forms of Society in the 
Greek World (1986; French, 1966); Flavius Joséphe ou du bon 
usage de la trahison (1987); Politics Ancient and Modern (1995; 
French, 1991). In 2005 he published LAtlantide, petite histoire 
d'un mythe platonicien. 
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BADT, HERMANN 


Columbia University. A lawyer and a professor of law, Badinter 
was a well-known opponent of the death penalty and fighter 
for civil rights. After taking office as minister of justice in 1981 
he promoted and had passed — sometimes in the face of con- 
siderable opposition — legislation towards the abrogation of 
the death penalty, abrogation of the special tribunal for secu- 
rity offenses (“Cour de sécurité de PEtat”), and curtailment of 
the powers of the police. His militant stand on these and re- 
lated issues made him the target of virulent attacks, sometimes 
of an antisemitic nature. Prior to his joining the government 
he had been active in Jewish organizations. 

Before the change in the political majority in 1986, Bad- 
inter was appointed president of the Constitutional Council, 
which is the highest authority in France for interpreting the 
constitution. He remained in this position till 1995. The same 
year, he was elected senator from the Hauts-de-Seine district 
and was reelected nine years later. 

Badinter published [Execution (1973); Liberté (1976); 
Labolition (2000, about his fight against the death penalty); 
and two historical studies: Libres et égaux, lémancipation des 
Juifs sous la Révolution francaise (1989), on the emancipation 
of Jews by the French Revolution, and Un antisémitisme or- 
dinaire, Vichy et les avocats juifs (1997), on the treatment of 
Jewish lawyers by the Vichy regime. 


[Gideon Kouts / Dror Franck Sullaper (274 ed.)] 


BADT, HERMANN (1887-1946), German civil servant and 
constitutional lawyer, active in the Zionist movement. He was 
the son of the classical scholar Benno Badt. Born in Breslau, 
he maintained Orthodox traditions and joined the *Mizrachi 
Party. From 1905 to 1908 he studied law in Breslau and Mu- 
nich. During World War 1 Badt served as Feldkriegsgerich- 
tsrat. In 1919, he was the first Jew in Prussia to be admitted 
to the civil service after the revolution of 1918, first as Regier- 
ungsassessor, then as a Regierungsrat in the German foreign 
office. From 1922 to 1926 he was a Social Democratic member 
of the Prussian Diet and then became the Ministerialdirektor 
in the Prussian Ministry of the Interior in charge of constitu- 
tional affairs. In 1932 he represented Prussia before the Staats- 
gerichtshof (State Court) of the German Reich in its unsuc- 
cessful legal action against Chancellor von Papen, who had 
deposed the legal government and instituted himself as a dic- 
tatorial “Reichskommissar” (Reich Commissioner) in Prussia. 
After his dismissal in 1933, he emigrated to Palestine, which he 
had visited several times before. Among other enterprises, he 
founded the Kinneret company to promote middle-class set- 
tlement on the land where kibbutz Ein Gev was founded. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Biographisches Handbuch der 
deutschsprachigen Emigration, 1 (1980), 31; Y. Ilsar, in: TAJ, 20 (1991), 


339-62. 
[Encyclopaedia Hebraica / Marcus Pyka (24 ed.)] 


BADT-STRAUSS, BERTHA (1885-1970), writer, Zionist, 


feminist. Badt-Strauss was born in Breslau. She was descended 
from a well-known family of Jewish scholars and studied lit- 
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erature, languages, and philosophy in Breslau, Berlin, and 
Munich. One of the first women awarded a doctoral degree 
in Prussia, she worked as a researcher and publisher. She be- 
came a Zionist and deeply involved in the Jewish Renaissance: 
the creation of a Jewish community with a special Jewish cul- 
ture. With her husband Bruno Strauss, a teacher and expert 
on Moses *Mendelssohn, she lived in Berlin from 1913 on. 
In 1921 their only son, Albrecht, was born. Shortly after his 
birth Badt-Strauss fell ill with multiple sclerosis. In spite of 
this she continued writing numerous articles for Jewish pub- 
lications, such as the Jiidische Rundschau and the Israelitische 
Familienblatt, and also for leading non-Jewish newspapers. 
She also co-edited the first scholarly edition of Annette von 
Droste-Huelshoff’s works and translated and edited volumes 
of works by Gertrud Marx, Profiat *Duran, *Suesskind von 
Trimberg, Heinrich *Heine, Rahel *Varnhagen, and Moses 
Mendelssohn. She contributed to the Juedisches Lexikon and 
the Encyclopaedia Judaica, wrote short stories, a serial novel, 
and a collective biography of Jewish women. 

As a religious Jewess and a patriotic German, Badt- 
Strauss became not only one of the protagonists of the Jewish 
Renaissance, she also participated in the German women’s 
movement, wrote about German literature and included (sup- 
posed) “Assimilanten” like Moses Mendelssohn or converts 
like Rahel Varnhagen in her agenda. She tried to reinterpret 
the return of prominent Jews to Judaism as a self-determined 
step in the right direction and offered new role models for 
identification. 

Badt-Strauss’ intensive engagement with Jewish women 
should also be mainly attributed to her aim of creating new 
role models. Her only belief was in the need to return to Juda- 
ism and eventually to Erez Israel. By not specifying too nar- 
rowly what this return should be like and what role women 
had to play in Judaism and in the “Jischuw,’ she invited women 
to take part in the creation of a Jewish community that had 
not seen women’s role in this context because of the rigid male 
definition of Jewish femininity. Badt-Strauss was most success- 
ful with her individual interpretation of the aims of the Jew- 
ish Renaissance — her list of publications includes more than 
600 editions and articles. 

In 1939 Badt-Strauss immigrated to the United States. She 
continued writing and published a biography of the American 
Zionist Jessie *Sampter. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Steer, Bertha Badt-Strauss (1885-1970) 
(2005). 

[Martina Steer (2"¢ ed.)] 


BAECK, LEO (1873-1956), German rabbi and religious 
thinker, leader of Progressive Judaism. Baeck was born in 
Lissa (now Lenzno, Poland) the son of Rabbi Samuel Baeck. 
Leo Baeck first studied at the Conservative Jewish Theologi- 
cal Seminary of Breslau, and remained close to its approach 
throughout his life. From 1894 Baeck studied at the Liberal 
*Hochschule fuer die Wissenschaft des Judentums in Berlin. 
At the same time he also studied philosophy at the University 
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As a militant against French policies during the war in 
Algeria in the 1950s and 1960s, he wrote L’Affaire Audin (1958); 
La torture dans la République, essai d'histoire et de politique 
contemporaine, 1954-1962 (1975); and Les crimes de larmée 
francaise en Algérie (2001). And as a fighter against the denial 
of the Holocaust he published Assassins of Memory: Essays on 
the Denial of the Holocaust (1992; Hebrew, 1991; French, 1987); 
and with Limor Yagil, Holocaust Denial in France: Analysis of 
a Unique Phenomenon (1994). 

About the Israeli-Palestinian conflict, he wrote The Jews: 
History, Memory, and the Present (1996; French, 1981), and 
explained his political stance in a volume written as a dia- 
logue, Questions au Judaisme: entretiens avec Elisabeth We- 
ber (1996). 

Among his autobiographical works are La brisure et 
lattente (1995); Le trouble et la lumiére (1998); and Le choix 
de l'histoire: pourquoi et comment je suis devenu historien 


(2004). 
[Sylvie Anne Goldberg (24 ed.)] 


VIDAL YOM TOV OF TOLOSA (second half of the 14 
century), Spanish rabbi and commentator on Maimonides. Vi- 
dal came from Tolosa, Catalonia, where he compiled his com- 
mentary known as Maggid Mishneh, to Maimonides’ Mishneh 
Torah (often called the Yad) of which only the commentary to 
Books 3; 4; 5, chapters 1-9; 11; 12, chapters 1-3; and 13 is extant. 
According to one opinion, the commentary covered the whole 
of the Mishneh Torah, but because of the troubles of the pe- 
riod in which Vidal lived, most of it was lost, only a small part 
remaining (Conforte, Kore (18407, 26a)). It is more probable, 
however, that he limited his commentary to those halakhot 
which have a practical application. Since the Constantinople 
(1509) edition of the Yad, it has invariably been published with 
Vidal’s commentary. Its purpose was to clarify difficult pas- 
sages and to indicate Maimonides’ sources. Vidal deals with 
the hassagot (“criticisms”) of *Abraham b. David of Posquieres, 
endeavoring to answer them and objecting to their sometimes 
disrespectful tone. He tries to explain the basis of Abraham b. 
David's criticism, and at times justifies the views of both men, 
by proving that they were the result of different versions of the 
text. In his introductions to the various books of the Mishneh 
Torah, he explains the order of the halakhot given by Maimo- 
nides, stressing his view that much of the criticism of Maimo- 
nides would not have arisen if only the final arrangement of 
the Mishneh Torah had been in accordance with its author’s 
conception. He emphasizes that Maimonides expressed his 
view in a methodical manner, explaining every topic in its cor- 
rect context, and that he was especially successful in dividing 
up the laws, statutes, and precepts of the Torah “by giving the 
general principles before the details, the earlier in time or in 
cause before the later, and the more stringent before the more 
lenient” (Introduction to Zemannim). Vidal gives the sources 
and explanations in clear and succinct style and he tends to 
be stringent in his rulings, quoting *Nahmanides, Solomon 
b. Abraham *Adret, and others. 
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VIDAS, ELIJAH BEN MOSES DE 


Joseph b. Ephraim *Caro, in his introduction to the Kesef 
Mishneh, states that Vidal was a colleague of Nissim b. Reu- 
ben Gerondi, but his name does not occur in Nissim’s works. 
*Isaac b. Sheshet, however, mentions him in his responsa. 
Caro refers to Vidal as kadosh (“holy”), and as a result it has 
been suggested that he died a martyr’s death. A commentary 
in Arabic to the work on logic of al-Ghazzali, translated into 
Hebrew by Moses b. Joshua of Narbonne (in the Vatican li- 
brary) has been ascribed to Vidal, as has a commentary on 
Job. Vidal died during the lifetime of Nissim Gerondi (Resp. 
Ribash no. 388). The Maggid Mishneh has been accepted as 
the standard commentary to the Mishneh Torah and many 
scholars have spoken in praise of Vidal, relying upon his rul- 
ings and describing his soul as having a spark of the soul of 
Maimonides. He is respectfully designated Ha-Rav ha-Maggid 
from the title of his work, Maggid Mishneh. Vidal’s son Nizak 
(Isaac) was a talmudic scholar who lived in Alcolea de Cinca 
and was in contact with Isaac b. Sheshet (Resp. Ribash 473), 
who calls him “the son of holy ones.’ 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore (1846), 26a, 27a; Michael, 
Or, no. 806; Fuerst, Bibliotheca, 3 (1863), 435; Weiss, Dor, 5 (1904*), 
129-31; Waxman, Literature, 2 (1933), 154f.; Baer, Toledot, (1945), 274, 
276, 301; Baer, Spain, 1 (1966), 38, 40, 83; C. Tchernowitz, Toledot ha- 


Posekim, 1 (1946), 299-301. 
[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


VIDAS, ELIJAH BEN MOSES DE (16* century), kabbalist, 
author on morals, one of the great kabbalists of Safed. Vidas 
was a disciple and close friend of Moses *Cordovero, whom 
he always called “my teacher” without mentioning his name. 
In 1575 he completed his major work Reshit Hokhmah, one 
of the outstanding books on morals in Judaism. In contrast 
with previous authors in this field, Vidas included kabbalistic 
theories in his work, which was aimed at a popular audience; 
in particular, he quoted at length all that is said in the *Zohar 
on the question of morals and religious conduct. Quotations 
from the Zohar were annotated from manuscripts still found 
in Safed. The book is encyclopedic in character and is divided 
into five long chapters, “Fear, “Love,” “Repentance,” “Holi- 
ness,” and “Humility.” Vidas added five chapters from Israel 
*Al-Nakawa's Menorat ha-Maor which was then known only 
in manuscript. They include chapters on the mitzvot, on edu- 
cation, on business dealings in good faith, and on manners. 
At the end of these, he added Huppot Eliyahu Rabbah, a col- 
lection of rabbinical sayings which list qualities (e.g., “three 
good qualities...”), and Or Olam, moralizing sayings which 
open with the word “forever” or with the word “great”; for ex- 
ample, “great is charity, even more than sacrifices.” 

Vidas’ book is written in an easy and engaging style, 
avoiding metaphors. It was immediately accepted as one of 
the most important books on morals and was printed some 
40 times. The first edition was printed in Venice in 1579 during 
the author’s lifetime. The date of Vidas’ death is still unknown. 
Because of its great length, his book was summarized several 
times: Reshit Hokhmah Kazar (Venice, 1600), completed in 
1580 in Asti, Italy, by Jacob b. Mordecai Poggetti; Tappuhei Za- 
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hav, by Jehiel Melli (Mantua, 1623); Tozeot Hayyim (Cracow, 
before 1650) by Jacob Luzzatto, a preacher in Poznan. These 
three summaries were published many times. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat Bod, 950-2, no. 4973; 
Michael, Or. 184-5; M. Wilensky, in: HUCA, 14 (1939), 457-69; S.A. 
Horodezky, Olei-Ziyyon (1947), 69-82. 


[Gershom Scholem] 


VIDIN, port city on the right bank of the Danube in N.W. 
Bulgaria. The fortress of Judaeus, which was rebuilt in the vi- 
cinity of Vidin by Justinian 1 (527-565), confirms the presence 
of Jews at that time (Procopius of Caesarea (6'* century) War 
with the Goths, Dewing translation, 1954, B. IV. VI. 21). After 
the expulsion of the Jews from Hungary in 1376, some of them 
settled in Vidin. When Vidin fell to the Turks in 1394, the com- 
munity was led by Shalom Ashkenazi of Neustadt (Hungary), 
who founded a yeshivah in the town and whose pupil Dosa ha- 
Yevani (“the Greek”) wrote in 1430 the work Perush ve-Tosafot. 
Refugees from Bavaria, who were expelled in 1470, also settled 
in Vidin. Refugees from Spain arrived there via Salonika. In 
1778 David Shabbetai Ventura, the author of Nehar Shalom 
(Amsterdam, 1774), and Elijah Ventura, the author of Kokheva 
de-Shavit (Salonika, 1799), arrived in Vidin. To commemorate 
the escape of the Jews of Vidin during the rule of the Turk- 
ish leader Pazvantoglu (1794), a local Purim was fixed on the 
fourth of Adar. The number of Jews in Vidin at the end of the 
19" century was between 1,300 and 1,500; in 1919 there were 
2,000 Jews and in 1926, 1,534. The members of the community 
did not suffer severely during World War 11. The decree of ex- 
pulsion in 1943 was not carried out (see *Bulgaria). After the 
establishment of the State of Israel, most of the Jews of Vidin 
immigrated there together with most of Bulgarian Jewry. In 
2004 there were 55 Jews in Vidin, affiliated to the local branch 
of the nationwide Shalom organization. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Gruenwald, Algo de Ia Istoriya de la Co- 
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1 (1926-27, Bulgarian) 381-95; 6 (1927), 504-14. 


[Simon Marcus / Emil Kalo (2™4 ed.)] 


VIDVILT (Kenig Artis Houf), anonymous 15'*-16'"-century 
Yiddish epic. This Arthurian romance of the chivalric adven- 
tures of Sir Vidvilt (and his father Gawain), based on Wirnt 
von Gravenberg’s 13"*-century Middle High German Wiga- 
lois, proved to be one of the most enduringly popular secular 
narratives in Yiddish literary history, with numerous man- 
uscript recensions, printings (the first in an extensively ex- 
panded version by Joseph b. Alexander Witzenhausen, Am- 
sterdam 1671), and reprintings, in rhymed couplets, ottava 
rima (Prague 1671-79), and prose, over the course of three and 
a half centuries. The anonymous poet of the earliest Yiddish 
version composed more than 2,100 rhymed couplets (prob- 
ably in northern Italy), following Wirnt’s plot rather closely 
through the first three-quarters of the narrative (abbreviat- 
ing much and generally eliminating specific Christian refer- 
ence), before offering quite a different conclusion. Typical of 
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early Yiddish epic, vocabulary from the Semitic component 
is avoided. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Landau (ed.), Arthurian Legends, or the 
Hebrew-German Rhymed Version of the Legend of King Arthur (1912); 
I. Linn (ed.), “Widwilt, Son of Gawain” (Diss., New York University, 
1942); R.G. Warnock, in: V.M. Lagorio (ed.), King Arthur Through the 
Ages I (1990), 189-208; J.C. Frakes (ed.), Early Yiddish Texts: 1100-1750 


(2004), 453-60, 692-713. 
[Jerold C. Frakes (2"4 ed.)] 


°VIEIRA, ANTONIO (1608-1697), Portuguese priest politi- 
cian, and writer. Born in Lisbon, Vieira was taken to Brazil by 
his parents when he was six years old. In 1641 Vieira was sent 
to Portugal with an embassy to the new king, John 1v, who be- 
came fascinated with the dynamic priest and eventually came 
to look upon him as his most trusted counselor. Vieira repre- 
sented Portugal diplomatically - and the king personally - in 
Italy, France, and the Low Countries from 1646 to 1650. When 
recommending the formation of a company to develop Brazil 
he advocated a repeal of New *Christian disabilities, proposing 
as a first step the abolition of confiscation of Crypto-Jewish 
property. Since the *Inquisition was the major beneficiary of 
such confiscations, Vieira made a powerful enemy. Pressure 
was brought on his Jesuit superiors to have him reassigned 
safely to Brazil. After the death of John rv in 1656 and the po- 
litical realignment of 1662, Vieira was left without friends in 
the palace. The Inquisition seized him for preaching suppos- 
edly Judaistic ideas about the Messiah, but it was common 
knowledge that he was imprisoned more for proposing the 
removal of Jewish disabilities than for voicing heretical ideas. 
When another palace revolution in 1667 returned his friends 
to a measure of power, he was released. In 1669 he went to 
Rome, where he was given a papal grant of immunity from 
the jurisdiction of the Inquisition. From 1669 to 1675 he was 
a major factor in the Roman political arena, and is credited 
with securing a relaxation of inquisitorial activities in Portu- 
gal for the years 1676-81. This he accomplished by backing the 
efforts of the Marrano lobbyist Francisco *d’Azevedo to buy 
the freedom of accused Judaizers, and by presenting for pa- 
pal review a 200-page exposé of Portuguese inquisitors that 
characterized them as inspired more by greed than by piety. 
Vieira'’s incisive memorandum was later included in David 
*Nieto’s defense of Jews, Recondite Notices of the Inquisition 
of Spain and Portugal (London, 1722). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C.R. Boxer, A Great Luso-Brazilian Figure: 
Padre Antonio Vieira (1957); R. Southey, Letters Written During a 
Short Residence in Spain and Portugal (Bristol, 1799), 452-4; Roth, 
Marranos, 342, 348; J.L. d’Azevedo,... Historia de Antonio Vieira, 2 


vols. (1918-20). 
[Aaron Lichtenstein] 


VIENNA, capital of *Austria. Documentary evidence points 
to the first settlement of Jews in the 12" century. The first Jew 
known by name is *Shlom (Solomon), mintmaster and finan- 
cial adviser to Duke Leopold v. The community possessed a 
synagogue at the time and Jews owned houses in the city. In 
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1196 Shlom and 15 other Jews were murdered by participants 
in the Third *Crusade. Under Leopold v1 (1198-1230) a sec- 
ond synagogue was erected. Its existence is noted in 1204. In 
1235 the Jew *Teka (Tecanus) is mentioned as living in Vienna; 
he acted as state banker for Austria, and had far-flung finan- 
cial interests. A charter of privileges was granted by Emperor 
Frederick 11 in 1238 giving the Jewish community extensive 
autonomy. A Jewish quarter is mentioned at the end of the 
century, although its origins are somewhat earlier. The oldest 
Jewish tombstone found dates from 1298; a Jewish cemetery 
is noted only in 1368, but probably dates from the second half 
of the 13 century. A slaughterhouse is noted in 1320. 

At the close of the 13"* and during the 14" centuries, the 
community of Vienna was recognized as the leading commu- 
nity of German Jewry. In the second half of the 13" century 
there were in the community 1,000 Jews, living in 70 houses. 
The influence of the “Sages of Vienna” spread far beyond the 
limits of the town itself and continued for many generations. 
Of primary importance were *Isaac b. Moses “Or Zarw’a,’ his 
son *Hayyim “Or Zarw’a,’ Avigdor b. Elijah ha-Kohen, and 
*Meir b. Baruch ha-Levi. At the time of the *Black Death per- 
secutions of 1348-49, the community of Vienna was spared 
and even served as a refuge for Jews from other places; it de- 
veloped rapidly during the reign of Rudolf 1v (1339-65). 

Nonetheless, toward the end of the 14» century there 
was growing anti-Jewish feeling among the burghers; in 1406 
during the course ofa fire that broke out in the synagogue, in 
which it was destroyed, the burghers seized the opportunity 
to attack Jewish homes. The need of Duke Albert v for money 
and the effects of the uprising by the *Hussites, combined with 
the hatred for the Jews among the local population, led to 
cruel persecutions in 1421 (the *Wiener Gesera). Many of the 
community’s members died as martyrs; others were expelled, 
and the children forcibly converted. The community was de- 
stroyed and its property passed to Duke Albert. 

After the persecutions some Jews nevertheless remained 
there illegally; in 1438 Christian physicians complained about 
Jews practicing medicine illegally in the city. In 1512 there were 
12 Jewish families in Vienna, and a small number of Jews con- 
tinued to live there during the 16" century, often faced with 
threats of expulsion. In 1582 a Jewish cemetery is noted. They 
suffered during the Thirty Years’ War (1618-48) as a result of 
the occupation of the city by Imperial soldiers. In 1624 Em- 
peror *Ferdinand 11 confined the Jews to a ghetto situated on 
the site of the present-day Leopoldstadt quarter. In 1632 there 
were 106 houses in the ghetto, and in 1670 there were 136 
houses accommodating 500 families. A document of privi- 
lege issued in 1635 authorized the inhabitants of the ghetto to 
circulate within the “inner town” during business hours and 
Jews also owned shops in other streets of the city. Some Jews 
at this time were merchants engaged in international trade; 
others were petty traders. The community of Vienna reas- 
sumed its respected position in the Jewish world. In addition 
to other communal institutions the Jews maintained two hos- 
pitals. Among rabbis of the renewed community were Yom 
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Tov Lipman Heller, and Shabbetai Sheftel *Horowitz, one of 
the many refugees from Poland who fled the *Chmielnicki 
massacres of 1648. 

Hatred by the townsmen of the Jews increased during 
the mid-17" century, fanned by the bigotry of Bishop Kol- 
lonitsch. Emperor Leopold 1, influenced by the bishop as 
well as the religious fanaticism of his wife and sustained by 
the potential gains for his treasury, decided to expel the Jews 
from Vienna once again. Though Leo *Winkler, head of the 
Jewish community at the time, arranged for the intervention 
of Queen Christina of Sweden on behalf of the Jews it was of 
no avail, as was an offer to the emperor of 100,000 florins to 
limit the expulsion. The poorer Jews were expelled in 1669; 
the rest were exiled in the month of Av, 1670, and their prop- 
erties taken from them. The Great Synagogue was converted 
into a Catholic church, the “Leopoldskirche.” The Jews paid the 
municipality 4,000 florins to supervise the Jewish cemetery. 
Of the 3,000-4,000 Jews expelled some made their way to the 
great cities of Europe where a number succeeded in regain- 
ing their fortunes. Others settled in small towns and villages. 
According to the testimony of the Swedish ambassador at the 
time, some of the Jews took advantage of the offer to convert 
to Christianity so as not to be exiled. 

By 1693 the financial losses to the city were sufficient 
to generate support for a proposal to readmit the Jews. This 
time, however, their number was to be much smaller, with- 
out provision for an organized community. Only the wealthy 
were authorized to reside in Vienna, as “tolerated subjects,” in 
exchange for a payment of 300,000 florins and an annual tax 
of 10,000 florins. Prayer services were permitted to be held 
only in private homes. The founders of the community and 
its leaders in those years, as well as during the 18" century, 
were prominent *Court Jews, such as Samuel *Oppenheimer, 
Samson *Wertheimer, and Baron Diego *Aguilar. As a result 
of their activities, Vienna became a center for Jewish diplo- 
matic efforts on behalf of Jews throughout the empire as well 
as an important center for Jewish philanthropy. In 1696 Op- 
penheimer regained possession of the Jewish cemetery and 
built a hospital for the poor next to it. The wealthy of Vienna 
supported the poor of Erez Israel; in 1742 a fund of 22,000 
florins was established for this purpose, and until 1918 the in- 
terest from this fund was distributed by the Austrian consul 
in Palestine (see *Hierosolymitanische Stiftung). A Sephardi 
community in Vienna traces its origins to 1737, and grew as a 
result of commerce with the Balkans. 

During the 18" century the restrictions on the residence 
rights of the “tolerated subjects” had prevented the rapid 
growth of the Jewish population in Vienna. There were 452 
Jews living in the city in 1752 and 520 in 1777. The Jews suffered 
under the restrictive legislation of *Maria Theresa (1740-80). 
In 1781 her son, Joseph 11, issued his *Toleranzpatent, which 
though attacked in Jewish circles, paved the way in some re- 
spects for later emancipation. Religious studies and sermons 
were delivered illegally by the scholars of the community or 
by rabbis who had been called upon to visit the town. By 1793 
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there was a Hebrew printing press in Vienna that soon became 
the center for Hebrew printing in Central Europe (see below). 
During this period the first signs of assimilation in the social 
and family life of the Jews of Vienna made their appearance, 
and there was a decline in the observance of tradition. At the 
time of the Congress of *Vienna in 1815 the salons of Jewish 
hostesses served as entertainment and meeting places for the 
rulers of Europe. In 1821 nine Jews of Vienna were raised to 
the nobility. 

From the close of the 18 century, and especially during 
the first decades of the 19", Vienna became a center of the 
*Haskalah movement. The influence and scope of the com- 
munity’s activities increased particularly after the annexa- 
tion of *Galicia by Austria. Despite restrictions, the number 
of Jews in the city rapidly increased. Several Hebrew authors, 
including the poet and traveler Samuel Aaron *Romanelli, 
the philologist Judah Leib *Ben Zeev, the poet Solomon Le- 
visohn, Meir *Letteris, etc., wrote their works in Vienna. Some 
of them earned their livelihood as proofreaders in the city’s 
Hebrew press. The character of Haskalah and the literature of 
the Jews of Vienna was gradually Germanized. The first Jew- 
ish journalists, such as Isidor Heller, Moritz Kuh, and Zig- 
mund Kulischer, inaugurated an era of Jewish influence on 
the Viennese press. 

At a later period the call for religious reform was heard 
in Vienna. Various maskilim, including Peter Peretz Ber and 
Naphtali Hertz *Homberg, tried to convince the government 
to impose Haskalah recommendations and religious reform on 
the Jews. This aroused strong controversy among the Vienna 
community. The appointment of Isaac Noah *Mannheimer 
as director of the religious school in 1825 was a compromise 
between the supporters of reform and its opponents. In 1826 
a magnificent synagogue, the Stadttempel, in which the He- 
brew language and the traditional prayers were retained, was 
built by Josef Kornhaeusel. It was the first legal synagogue to 
be opened since 1671, but had to be hidden from the street be- 
cause the law demanded it. The activists around Mannheimer, 
who founded the synagogue, were Michael Lazar Biedermann, 
Isak Loew Hofmann von Hofmannsthal, Heinrich Sichrovsky, 
and Leopold von Wertheimstein. Mannheimer and the hazzan 
Salomon *Sulzer tried to improve the decorum of the services 
in the new synagogue, rejected radical Reform, created the 
Viennese rite, and prevented a split in the community. Sul- 
zer’s Shir Ziyyon (“Song of Zion”) became a model for many 
Ashkenazi synagogues throughout the world. 

Jewish intellectuals were in the forefront of the revolu- 
tion of 1848. The physician Adolf *Fischhof pleaded for press 
freedom, Ludwig August *Frankl, Moritz *Hartmann, and 
Ignaz *Kuranda published poems and articles and founded 
newspapers. The burial of the Jewish and Christian dead of 
the revolution together, with Mannheimer and Sulzer partic- 
ipating, was the first ecumenical service in Austria. Among 
the dead was Hermann Jellinek, the brother of Mannheimer’s 
successor, Adolf *Jellinek. With the new constitution of 1849 
the Jews gained equality before the law. 
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Kuranda, a member of the German National Assembly in 
Frankfurt and of the Vienna City Council, became president 
of the Jewish community in 1872. The writer, poet, and jour- 
nalist Ludwig August Frankl became archivist and secretary 
of the Jewish community. In 1856 he traveled to Jerusalem, 
where he founded the Laemel School, which was financed by 
Elise Herz. He published his experiences in the two volumes, 
Nach Jerusalem. Joseph Ritter von * Wertheimer, who became 
the first president of the Jewish community in 1864, founded 
in 1830 the first general kindergarten in Vienna and in 1843 
a Jewish kindergarten. He also established an orphanage for 
girls and a children’s home and became founder and president 
of the Israelitische Allianz zu Wien. 

During the second half of the 19 century and the first 
decades of the 20", the Jewish population of Vienna increased 
as a result of immigration there by Jews from other regions 
of the empire, particularly Hungary, Galicia, and Bukovina. 
There were 3,739 Jews living in Vienna in 1846, 9,731 in 1850, 
and about 15,000 in 1854. After 1914 about 50,000 refugees 
from Galicia and Bukovina established themselves there, so 
that by 1923 there were 201,513 Jews living in Vienna, which 
had become the third largest Jewish community in Europe. In 
1936 there were 176,034 Jews in Vienna (8% of the total popu- 
lation). The occupations of the Jews in Vienna became more 
variegated. Many of them entered the liberal professions: out 
of a total of 2,163 advocates, 1,345 were Jews, and 2,440 of the 
3,268 physicians were Jews. 

Before the Holocaust there were 19 temples and 63 smaller 
houses of prayer in Vienna. Together they had 29,200 seats. 
The first free-standing temple in Vienna was built in 1858 by 
Ludwig von Foerster in Viennas main Jewish quarter in the 
Leopoldstadt district. With 2,000 seats it was the biggest tem- 
ple in Vienna. In 1929 the last temple - a modern Jugendstil 
building - was inaugurated in the Viennese district of Hietz- 
ing. The Orthodox faction of the Jewish community had two 
large temples, the famous Schiffschul, built in 1864, where Je- 
saia Fuerst was rabbi from 1897 until 1938, and the Polnische 
Tempel (Polish temple) in the Leopoldsgasse with Mayer May- 
ersohn as rabbi from 1899 until 1937. 

In 1857 Adolf Jellinek became preacher of the Leopold- 
staedter temple. Eight years later he became Mannheimer’s 
successor in the Stadttempel. He avoided the term rabbi, 
was one of the greatest preachers of his day, and remained 
antagonistic to the new national movement. He published 
many apologetic articles in the newspaper Neuzeit, from 1861 
edited by Leopold Kompert and Simon Szanto. He also ed- 
ited many Midrashim and published several studies on the 
Kabbalah. 

In 1866 Moritz *Guedemann, a graduate of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary in Breslau, became rabbi of the Leo- 
poldstaedter temple. In 1869 he became head of the bet din, 
and in 1894 Jellinek’s successor as chief rabbi of Vienna. He 
was more Orthodox than his predecessors and was an open 
enemy of the Zionist movement. As a scholar he published a 
multi-volume history of Jewish education. His memoirs are 
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stored in the Leo Baeck Institute in New York and, except for 
short extracts, were never published. 

In 1890 the Israelitengesetz was passed, which ruled that 
only one Jewish community was allowed in one geographi- 
cal region. 

The Jewish community of Vienna had many Jewish ed- 
ucational, cultural, and social institutions. To name only the 
most important, in 1864 Adolf Jellinek founded the Beth 
Hamidrasch, where Isak Hirsch Weiss, Meir Friedmann, Salo- 
mon Rubin, and Sigmund Gelbhaus taught Bible, Talmud, the 
Shulhan Arukh and Mishneh Torah, and Jewish history. 

The rabbinical seminary, founded in 1893, was a Euro- 
pean center for research into Jewish literature and history. 
It was modeled on the Jewish Theological Seminary in Bre- 
slau, of which its first director, Adolf Schwarz, was as a grad- 
uate. The most prominent scholars were Adolf *Buechler, 
David *Mueller, Victor *Aptowitzer, Z.H. *Chajes, and Sam- 
uel *Krauss. 

After World War 1 the Zionists - most prominent among 
them the new Viennese chief rabbi Zwi Perez Chajes - founded 
several new educational institutions. Among them was the He- 
brew Pedagogium, opened in 1918. It offered courses for kin- 
dergarten teachers and Hebrew teachers; its language of in- 
struction was Hebrew. Its first director was Harry Torczyner, 
who moved to Berlin in 1919 to teach at the *Hochschule fuer 
die Wissenschaft des Judentums and went in 1933 to Jerusalem, 
where he taught at the Hebrew University under his Hebrai- 
cized name Naphtali *Tur-Sinai. His successor was Abraham 
Sonne. Other instructors were Salo W. *Baron, Zwi Diesend- 
ruck, and M.A. Wiesen. 

In 1920 a seminary for the training of religious teachers 
was founded; its director was Moritz Rosenfeld. Also in 1920 
a Jewish high school was opened. It was Zionist-oriented; its 
director was Viktor Kellner, a former teacher of the Herzliah 
High School in Tel Aviv. After the death of Zwi Perez Chajes 
the school was named after him. 

In 1924 Rabbi Armand Kaminka, who also was the sec- 
retary of the Israelitische Allianz and who had taught at the 
Beth Hamidrasch, founded the Maimonides Institut, where 
the same traditional Jewish subjects were taught. Its teach- 
ers were Moses Zickier; the Vienna community rabbi Moritz 
Bauer; the lawyer Nissan Goldstein; Moses Horowitz, before 
he became rabbi of Stanislau; and Salomon Rappaport, who 
later became the director of the Hebrew seminary in Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa. 

In 1844 a Jewish institution for the deaf and dumb was 
founded. It was directed by Moritz Brunner and Salomon 
Krenberger, but had to be closed in 1926 because of financial dif- 
ficulties. In 1876 Ludwig August Frankl founded a Jewish insti- 
tution for the blind. Its directors were Simon Heller (until 1923) 
and Siegfried Altmann, who emigrated in 1938 to New York. 
Both were renowned experts in the education of the blind. 

In 1869 Anselm Freiherr von Rothschild financed the 
new building of a Jewish hospital in memory of his father 
(called Rothschild hospital). 
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In 1896 the Jewish Museum was opened. It was the first 
Jewish museum in the world; it was maintained by the So- 
ciety for the Collection and Conservation of Jewish Art and 
Historic Monuments. Its curator was Jakob Bronner, who fled 
to Palestine in 1938. The collection of the museum was dis- 
persed; only parts of it could be found and reconstituted af- 
ter 1945. The same happened with the famous library of the 
Jewish community, which had about 50,000 volumes and was 
directed by Bernhard Muenz, the historian Bernhard *Wach- 
stein, and after his death in 1936 by Moses Rath, the author of 
the Hebrew textbook Sefat Amenu. 

Vienna also became a Jewish sports center; the soccer 
team Ha-Koah and the *Maccabi organization of Vienna were 
well known. 

Though in the social life and the administration of the 
community, there was mostly strong opposition to Jewish na- 
tional action, Vienna was also a center of the national awaken- 
ing. Peretz *Smolenskin published *Ha-Shahar between 1868 
and 1885 in Vienna, while Nathan *Birnbaum founded the 
first Jewish nationalist student association, *Kadimah, there in 
1882, and preached “pre-Herzl Zionism” from 1884. It was due 
to Herzl that Vienna was at first the center of Zionist activities. 
He published the Zionist movement's organ, Die *Welt, and es- 
tablished the headquarters of the Zionist Executive there. The 
Zionist movement in Vienna gained in strength after World 
War I. In 1919 the Zionist Robert *Stricker was elected to the 
Austrian parliament, although he was not reelected in 1920. 
Three Zionists, Leopold Plaschkes, Jakob Ehrlich, and Bruno 
Pollack-Parnau, were elected to the Vienna City Council. The 
well-known Zionist social worker Anita *Mueller-Cohen, who 
set up a whole network of social institutions for thousands of 
Jewish refugees who had fled during World War 1 from Galicia 
and Bukovina to Vienna, was elected as the youngest member 
of the Vienna City Council on a non-Zionist list. The Zionists 
did not obtain a majority in the Jewish community until the 
elections of 1932, when the Zionist lawyer Desider *Friedmann 
became president. 

After the establishment of the Austrian Corporate State 
(Staendestaat) in 1934 following the defeat of the Social Dem- 
ocrats in the Austrian Civil War, Desider Friedmann be- 
came Staatsrat (a member of the new governing body), Salo- 
mon Frankfurter Bundeskulturrat (a member of the advisory 
council), and Jakob Ehrlich, an appointed member of the 
body which replaced the democratically elected Vienna City 
Council. 

[Yomtov Ludwig Bato / Evelyn Adunka (2"¢ ed.)] 


The Holocaust Period 

The experience and practice in dealing with the Jews, gained 
in Germany since 1933, were utilized by the Nazis when they 
occupied Vienna in March 1938 with great harshness and bru- 
tality. In less than one year they introduced all the discrimina- 
tory laws, backed by ruthless terror and by mass arrests (usu- 
ally of economic leaders and intellectuals, who were detained 
in special camps or sent to Dachau). These measures were ac- 
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companied by unspeakable atrocities. Vienna's chief rabbi, Dr. 
Israel Taglicht, who was more than 75 years old, was forced to 
clean the Seitenstettengasse, where the Stadttempel and the 
community offices were, and to stand in front of a shop with 
an anti-Jewish poster. He was able to immigrate to England, 
were he died in 1943. 

The president of the community, Desider Friedmann, 
the vice president, Robert *Stricker, and the director, Josef 
Loewenherz, as well as the president of the Zionist organiza- 
tion, Oskar Gruenbaum, were immediately arrested. The his- 
torian of the Zionist movement, Adolf Boehm became insane, 
dying in prison shortly afterward. During Kristallnacht (No- 
vember 9-10, 1938), 42 synagogues were destroyed, hundreds 
of people perished, and thousands were arrested; shops and 
flats were plundered by the sa and the Hitler Youth, subse- 
quently being confiscated. 

Nonetheless, the organization of immigration and the 
transfer of property necessitated the release of some Jewish 
leaders who had to form the Aelfestenrat. Aryanization was 
practiced by the forced sale and liquidation of thousands of 
enterprises; apartments had to be evacuated. Moreover, for the 
first time, forced emigration (legal and “illegal”) was system- 
atically organized by Eichmann’s Zentralstelle fuer juedische 
Auswanderung. Consequently, of Vienna's 166,000 Jews (ap- 
proximately 10% of the city’s population) about 100,000 emi- 
grated before the war; about 18,000 of them were later caught 
in other European countries; an additional 18,500 succeeded 
in getting out before the general ban on emigration in the fall 
of 1941. With the outbreak of war deportation of Austrian 
Jews increased, whereas previously mainly those of Polish 
and Czech nationality had been expelled. The first transports 
were sent to the notorious Nisko, in the Lublin district (Oc- 
tober 1939). The last mass transport left in September 1942; it 
included many prominent people and Jewish dignitaries, who 
were sent to Theresienstadt, from where later they were mostly 
deported to Auschwitz. In November 1942 the Jewish commu- 
nity of Vienna was officially dissolved. The “Council of Jewish 
Elders; with Loewenherz at its head, continued to exist. About 
800 Viennese Jews succeeded in remaining underground. 

For further details and bibliography, see *Austria, Ho- 
locaust. 


Postwar Period 

According to the historian Jonny Moser in April 1945 there 
were 5,512 Jews living in Austria, who had survived as em- 
ployees of the Aeltestenrat, in hiding, or in concentration 
and labor camps. Their number decreased due to excess of 
deaths over births, and emigration; the loss was soon more 
than compensated for by the return of several thousands of 
Austrian Jews, and the addition of a number of *Displaced 
Persons and refugees who had settled in Vienna. The popula- 
tion of the community reached its postwar peak in 1950 with 
12,450 registered Jews, and decreased to 8,930 in 1965. It was 
estimated that there were at least 2,000 Jews living in Vienna 
who did not register with the community. 
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Vienna was the main transient stopping-place and the 
first refuge for hundreds of thousands of Jewish refugees and 
emigrants from Eastern Europe after World War 11. This ap- 
plies to the greater part of the exodus of Polish Jews in 1946 
(see *Berihah), and, to a lesser degree, to Jews from Romania 
and Hungary in 1946-47, when the Rothschild Hospital of 
the Viennese community became the main screening station 
on the way to the pp camps of Germany, Austria, and Italy. It 
was true also for the great stream of refugees from Hungary 
during and after the revolt of 1956, when at least 18,000 Jew- 
ish refugees found temporary shelter in Vienna, as well as for 
several thousand refugees from Czechoslovakia after the So- 
viet invasion of 1968. Emigration to Israel from Poland, the 
Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and partly also from 
Romania passed through Vienna as well. 

The Community was reconstituted shortly after the war, 
with a president appointed by the occupation authorities, but 
by April 1946, elections were held for the community council. 
As a result of these first elections, David Brill of the left-wing 
Unity party was elected president. In April 1948 the Unity 
party was defeated by a coalition of the Zionists and the non- 
Zionist Social Democrats (the Bund Werktaetiger Juden), and 
the Zionist, David Schapira, was elected president. 

After two short and turbulent presidencies of the General 
Zionist Wolf Hertzberg and the Communist Kurt Heitler, both 
of them lawyers, the long era of the rule of the Social Demo- 
cratic Party Bund werktaetiger Juden (Union of Working Jews) 
began in 1952. The lawyer Emil Maurer was elected president, 
but retired in 1963, and was replaced by Ernst Feldsberg, 
also a representative of the Bund. Akiba Eisenberg served as 
rabbi from 1948. The sole synagogue functioning was the old 
Stadttempel in the Seitenstettengasse, the only synagogue 
that was not destroyed on Kristallnacht on November 9-10, 
1938. Though the Zionists constitute a minority, there are in- 
tensive and diversified Zionist activities. Their most impor- 
tant event was the transfer of the remains of Theodor Herzl, 
who had been buried at the Doebling cemetery in Vienna, to 
Jerusalem in 1949. 

In the 1960s and early 1970s it was not possible for the 
Jewish community, for financial reasons, to rebuild its infra- 
structure. In 1963 an attempt to build a community center 
failed because of lack of funding, although the cornerstone 
had already been laid. A provisional room for a Jewish mu- 
seum was opened in 1964 and closed after a few years; the 
same happened with the reading room of the library. In 1966 
the Jewish community opened a youth center. In 1967 the cer- 
emonial hall of the main Jewish cemetery was built, but the 
Jewish hospital was closed in 1970. 

As successor to the lawyer Anton Pick, the first non-so- 
cialist president of the Vienna Jewish community - the law- 
yer Ivan Hacker - was elected in 1981. Two new factions of 
the Jewish community were founded by younger members in 
the 1970s and 1980s with the aim of a renewal of the Jewish 
community and its institutions. In 1980 the Jewish commu- 
nity center was opened, in 1984 the Jewish High School (the 
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Chajesgymnasium), in 1987 a second Jewish high school by 
Chabad, and in 1989 the Jewish Institute of Adult Education 
were founded. In 1987 the furrier Paul Grosz became succes- 
sor to Ivan Hacker. In 1988 the Jewish Old Age Home was en- 
larged and named after Maimonides. In 1963, as in 1988, the 
Stadttempel was renovated. In 1994 the psychological and so- 
cial services center Esra was opened. 

Besides the Stadttempel 14 smaller synagogues and 
prayer rooms existed. In 1992 the Sephardi Center with two 
synagogues was built. In 1993 the Vienna Jewish Museum was 
opened in the Palais Eskeles in the heart of the city. The old li- 
brary of the Jewish community was given on permanent loan 
to the Jewish Museum and could thus be reopened in 1994. 
From the early 1990s Jewish cultural weeks, street festivals, and 
film and theater weeks were regularly organized. 

In 1983 Chief Rabbi Akiba Eisenberg died and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Paul Chaim Eisenberg, the chief rabbi as 
of 2006. From 1998 the real estate tycoon Ariel Muzicant was 
president of the community. He was the first president who 
was born after the Holocaust. 

In the early 21°t century Vienna had a small but thriving 
and active Jewish community that played an active part in the 
public and cultural life of the city. In contrast to the Austrian 
state, which in early 2005 was still negotiating restitution pay- 
ments, the city of Vienna strongly supported the Jewish com- 
munity and its many projects from the late 1970s on. In 2004 
the community had 6,894 members. 


[Evelyn Adunka (24 ed.)] 


Hebrew Printing 

In the 16 century a number of books were published in 
Vienna which had some rough Hebrew lettering (from wood- 
blocks?): Andreas Planeus’ Institutiones Grammatices Ebreae, 
printed by Egyd Adler, 1552; J.S. Pannonicis’ De bello tureis in 
ferendo, printed by Hanns Singriener, 1554; and Paul Weidner’s 
Loca praecipuo Fidei Christianae, printed by Raphael Hofhal- 
ter, 1559. Toward the end of the 18 century extensive Hebrew 
printing in Vienna began with the court printer Joseph Edler 
von Kurzbeck, who used the font of Joseph *Proops in Am- 
sterdam. He employed Anton (later: von) Schmid (1775-1855), 
who chose printing instead of the priesthood. Their first pro- 
duction was the Mishnah (1793). In 1800 the government 
placed an embargo on Hebrew books printed abroad and thus 
gave him a near monopoly. His correctors were Joseph della 
Torre and the poet Samuel Romanelli (to 1799), who with 
Schmid printed his Alot ha-Minhah for Charlotte Arnstein’s 
fashionable marriage (1793). Among the works they printed 
were a Bible with Mendelssohn's Biur (1794-95) and David 
Franco-Mendes’ Gemul Atalyah (1800). Schmid also issued the 
24 Talmud edition (1806-11) and the Turim (1810-13) with 
J.L. Ben-Zeev’s notes on Hoshen Mishpat. Besides Kurzbeck 
and Schmid there were other rivals and smaller firms: Joseph 
Hraszansky, using a Frankfurt on the Main font, opened a He- 
brew department in Vienna. Among his great achievements 
is an edition of the Talmud (1791-97). In 1851 “J.P. Sollinger’s 
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widow” began to print Hebrew texts including a Talmud, with 
1.H. *Weiss as corrector (1860-73). Special mention must also 
be made of the Hebrew journals printed in Vienna including 
*Bikkurei ha-Ittim (1820/21-31), Kerem Hemed (1833-56), Ozar 
Nehmad (1856-63), Bikkurei Ittim (1844), Kokhevei Yizhak 
(1845-73), and Ha-Shahar (1868-84/s). 

[Israel O. Lehman] 
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ner Juden in der Zeit von 1945 bis heute (2000); R. Beckermann (ed.), 
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VIENNA, CONGRESS OF, international congress held in 
Vienna, September 1814 to June 1815, to reestablish peace and 
order in Europe after the Napoleonic Wars. The congress met 
in the Apollosaal built by the English-born Jew, Sigmund 
Wolffsohn, and the delegates were often entertained during the 
course of the proceedings in the *salons of Jewish hostesses, 
such as Fanny von *Arnstein and Cecily *Eskeles. 
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The Jewish question, raised explicitly for the first time at an 
international conference, arose in connection with the constitu- 
tion of a new federation of German states. The Jews of Frank- 
furt and of the Hanseatic towns of *Hamburg, *Luebeck, and 
*Bremen had previously attained equal civil rights under French 
rule. The Hanseatic cities were annexed to France in 1810, and 
Jewish emancipation in France was effective ipso facto there. 
The Frankfurt community paid the French staff of the duke a 
vast sum of money in 1811 in return for being granted equality. 
They now sent delegates to the Congress to seek confirmation 
of their rights, as well as emancipation for the Jews of the other 
German states. The delegates for Frankfurt were Gabriel Op- 
penheimer and Jacob Baruch (the father of Ludwig *Boerne), 
while the Hanseatic towns were represented among others, by 
the non-Jew Carl August * Buchholz. They succeeded in gaining 
the support of such leading personalities as Metternich (Aus- 
tria), Hardenberg, and Humboldt (Prussia). In October 1814 a 
committee of five German states met to prepare proposals for 
the constitution of the new federation. Bavaria and Wuerttem- 
berg, fearing the curtailment of their independence, opposed 
Austria, Prussia, and Hanover, especially on the question of 
Jewish rights. At the general session of the Congress in May 1815, 
the opposition to Jewish civic equality grew, despite favorable 
proposals by Austria and Prussia. On June 10, paragraph 16 of 
the constitution of the German Federation was resolved: 


The Assembly of the Federation will deliberate how to achieve 
the civic improvement of the members of the Jewish religion 
in Germany in as generally agreed a form as possible, in par- 
ticular as to how to grant and insure for them the possibility 
of enjoying civic rights in return for the acceptance of all civic 
duties in the states of the Federation; until then, the members 
of this religion will have safeguarded for them the rights which 
have already been granted to them by the single states of the 
Federation. 


This formulation postponed Jewish equality to the far dis- 
tant future, while by changing one word in the final draft to 
“by,’ instead of “in the states,” a formulation arrived at only at 
the meeting on June 8, a loophole had been left by which the 
states could disown rights granted by any but the lawful gov- 
ernment, namely, those bestowed by the French or their tem- 
porary rulers. The Congress, therefore, did nothing to better 
the status of the Jews but, in effect, only worsened their posi- 
tion in many places. 

The Jewish question arose again at the Conference of 
Aix-la-Chapelle (1818), when the powers met to determine 
the withdrawal of troops from France and consider France's 
indemnity to the allies. Various Jewish communities turned to 
the conference for relief, and Lewis *Way, an English clergy- 
man, presented a petition for emancipation to Alexander 1 of 
Russia. Despite a sympathetic reception, however, there were 
no practical results. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.J. Kohler, in: AJHSP, 26 (1918), 33-125; L. 
Wolf, Notes on the Diplomatic History of the Jewish Question (1919), 
12-15; S.W. Baron, Die Judenfrage auf dem Wiener Kongress (1920); 


M. Grunwald, Vienna (1936), 190-204. 
[Shmuel Ettinger] 
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VIENNE, town in the department of Isére, S.E. France. The 
earliest confirmed Jewish presence in France was in Vienne. 
In the year 6 c.£., *Archelaus, ethnarch of Judah, was con- 
signed there by Emperor Augustus; he died there in about 
16 c.E. This fact was probably the source of the error in the 
Roman provencal of Girard de Vienne, in which it is asserted 
that a Jew named Joachim arrived in Vienne after the conquest 
of Jerusalem by Titus. At the beginning of the ninth century 
there was an important Jewish community in Vienne that was 
confronted by the coercive missionary activities organized by 
*Agobard, bishop of Lyons. After Agobard’s failure, he induced 
the bishop of Vienne to call on his community to avoid all re- 
lations with the Jews. From 849 a plot of land inside the town 
was commonly owned by the Jews. This may have been the 
nucleus of the Jewish quarter, Burgus publicus Hebraeurum, 
which is mentioned from the last quarter of the tenth century 
and is commemorated by the “Saint-Pierre entre Juifs” parish 
and the Rue de Juiverie near the St.-Maurice church. From the 
tenth century the Jews of Vienne also owned and cultivated ag- 
ricultural estates, including many vineyards within the prox- 
imity of Vienne. They constantly expanded these properties 
and the purchase of land by Jews was often camouflaged under 
a fictitious promissory note, for which a pledge in real estate 
was taken. Also, the Jews often exchanged plots of land, occa- 
sionally with the Church itself. At the close of the tenth cen- 
tury the Jew Astier was invested with the function of steward 
by the abbot of St.-André-le-Bas to deal with business (negotia 
monachorum). The tenor of the relationship with the Christian 
community changed radically in 1247, when the archbishop 
of Vienne had to be exhorted by Pope Innocent Iv to guaran- 
tee the protection of the Jews of his diocese after the *Valréas 
blood libel. One of the last details known about the Jews of 
Vienne during the Middle Ages concerns the search carried 
out in 1389 to seize the promissory notes. Among the Jewish 
scholars of Vienne during the Middle Ages were the legal au- 
thority Tobiah b. Elijah (first half of the 13" century) and the 
posek Yakar (second half of the 13" century). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 191-4; L. Clair, in: Vienne; 
Mélanges @’ Archéologie et d'Histoire, 1 (1923/24), 59-62; Roman Pro- 
vengal de Girard de Vienne, ed. by G. Ranier (1829), 32; B. Blumen- 
kranz, in: Comptes-Rendus de Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 


Lettres (1969), 162; idem, Juifs et Chrétiens dans le Monde Occidental 
(1960), index; see also A. Prudhomme, in: REJ, 9 (1884), 232, 253f. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


VIERTEL, BERTHOLD (1885-1953), Austrian writer, stage 
and film director, essayist, and translator. Viertel was a co- 
founder and dramatic supervisor of the Volksbuehne in his 
native Vienna (1912-14) and later directed plays in Dresden 
as well as in Berlin and Duesseldorf. He also contributed to 
the satirical weekly Simplicissimus and to Karl *Kraus’ Die 
Fackel, in which his first poems appeared. He wrote a study 
of the satirist, Karl Kraus, ein Charakter und die Zeit (1921). 
His comedy Die schoene Seele appeared in 1925, and a novel, 
Das Gnadenbrot, in 1927. Of far greater importance, however, 
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was his lyric poetry. He produced four volumes of verse: Die 
Spur (1913), Die Bahn (1921), Fuerchte dich nicht! Neue Ge- 
dichte (1941), and Der Lebenslauf (1946). From 1928 to 1931, 
Viertel was a movie director in Hollywood and from 1933 he 
worked in London and broadcast anti-Nazi programs over 
the Bsc. Christopher Isherwood’s short novel, Prater Violet, 
is regarded by many as a roman d clef about Viertel. He settled 
in the United States in 1939, but in 1947 returned to Vienna, 
where he directed plays at the Burgtheater, including his own 
translations of Tennessee Williams’ The Glass Menagerie and 
A Streetcar Named Desire. He was especially noted for his pro- 
ductions of expressionist dramas. After his death his collected 
works appeared in the volumes Dichtung und Dokumente 
(1956), Schriften zum Theater (1970), Die Ueberwindung des 
Uebermenschen (1989), and Berthold Viertel: Studienausgabe 
in vier Baende (1994). Among the collections of his poems are 
the books Dass ich in dieser Sprache schreibe (1981) and Das 
graue Tuch (1994). Viertel’s recollections were gathered in the 
book Kindheit eines Cherub (1991). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Berthold Viertel... zur 80; Wiederkehr seines 
Geburtstages (1965; incl. bibl.). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Mayer- 
hoefer, Berthold Viertel (1975); F. Pfaefflin (ed.), Berthold Viertel 
(1969); I. Jansen, Berthold Viertel (1992); S. Bolbecher et al. (eds.), 
Traum von der Realitaet (1998); N. Weiss (ed.), Berthold Viertel zum 
hundertzwanzigsten Geburtstag (2005). 


[Harry Zohn / Noam Zadoff (2"4 ed.)] 


VIGEE (Strauss), CLAUDE (1921- ), French poet and es- 
sayist. Born in the small Alsatian town of Bischwiller, Vigée 
was active in the French Jewish underground movement in 
World War 11. He escaped to Spain in 1942 and reached the 
US. in 1943. After completing his studies there he taught at 
several American universities, including Brandeis. In 1960 
he went to Israel as visiting professor of French literature at 
the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, assuming a permanent 
post there in 1963. 

Vigée’s poems, stories, and recollections, with their ex- 
cursions into childhood and a philosophical quest for Jewish- 
ness, testify to a prolonged search for roots. This is especially 
evident in La lutte avec lange (1950), Lété indien (1957), and 
Canaan dexil (1962). Consciousness of his own alienated con- 
dition led him, in the essays in Les artistes de la faim (1960) 
and Révolte et louanges (1962), to an examination of other great 
exiles searching for an absolute, such as Mallarmé, Camus, and 
*Kafka. After settling in Israel, Vigée was able to reach a har- 
mony between his poetic urge and the surrounding everyday 
reality (Le poéme du retour, 1962). The landscape of Israel in- 
spired Moisson de Canaan (1967). Vigée also sought the fun- 
damental bond between Hebrew and Western culture, and in 
“Civilisation frangaise et génre hébraique” (essay in his Mois- 
son de Canaan) tried to define the role and importance of the 
specifically Jewish message in Western civilization. His essays 
on Goethe, Claudel, and Rilke also bear witness to his strong 
desire to reveal the imprint of the Bible on a civilization which 
declares itself heir to the Hellenic tradition alone. His works 
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include various translations, such as Cinquante poémes de 
R.M. Rilke (19537) and LHerbe du songe, as well as the autobio- 
graphical La lune d’hiver (1970). His later works include Dans 
le silence de laleph: Ecriture et Révélation (1992); La lucarne 
aux étoiles: dix cahiers de Jérusalem, 1967-1997 (1998); Vision 
et silence dans la poétique juive: demain la seule demeure: es- 
sais et entretiens, 1983-1996 (1999); Danser vers labime ou La 
spirale de lextase: choix de poémes et dessais: 1995-2004 (2004); 
La lutte avec lange: un chant de sombre joie dans lagonie du 
temps: poémes, 1939-1949 (2005). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Doubrovsky, in: Critique, 18 (1962), 233-403 
E Tourret, in: Preuves (Feb. 1965), 83-84; L’Arche, 134 (1968), 65; G.E. 
Silverman, in: Jerusalem Post, Dec. 11,1970. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
M. Finck and H. Péras (ed.), La terre et le souffle. Rencontre autour 
de Claude Vigée (1998); Loeil témoin de la parole: rencontre autour 
de Claude Vigée, essays collected by D. Mendelson and C. Leinman 


(2001). 
[Max Bilen] 


°VIGENERE, BLAISE DE (1523-1596), French diplomat, 
humanist, and Christian kabbalist. As French ambassador in 
Rome from 1566, Vigenére sought out Jewish scholars and im- 
mersed himself in Hebrew studies and the Kabbalah. He be- 
came a pupil of Gilbert *Génébrard and Nicolas Le Fevre de 
la Boderie, two eminent French Christian Hebraists, and first 
began to publish at the age of 50. Vigenére was a well-known 
translator, but mainly achieved fame as the author of books 
on alchemy, astrology, cryptography, and Kabbalah. 

His works include a Traité des cometes avec leurs causes et 
effets (Paris, 1578); and a Traité des chiffres, ou Secréte maniére 
décrire (Paris, 1586), which was quoted at length by his cousin, 
Claude Duret, in his work Thresor de V’histoire des langues de 
cest univers (Paris, 1613). Kabbalistic material was more promi- 
nent in his Priéres et oraisons (Paris, 1595), probably based on 
the second translation of the *Zohar undertaken by Guillaume 
*Postel. Vigenére himself wrote that the contents were “mainly 
drawn from the Zohar, the Sefer ha-*Bahir or Book of Splen- 
dor, the Midrash Tehillim, and other little-known works.” The 
Christian Kabbalah is again prominent in a work which ap- 
peared posthumously, the Traité du feu et du sel (Paris, 1608; 
Discourse of Fire and Salt, 1649). In his Traité des chiffres, Vi- 
genére paid generous tribute to Guy *Le Fevre de la Boderie 
and his brother Nicolas, whose achievements had never fully 
been recognized. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E Secret, in: Bibliothéque d’Humanisme et 
Renaissance, 17 (1955), 294ff.; idem, Le Zohar chez les kabbalistes chré- 
tiens de la Renaissance (19647), 83-88; idem, Les kabbalistes chrétiens 
de la Renaissance (1964), 200, 203-8; Nouvelle Biographie Générale, 


46 (1866), 140-2. 
[Godfrey Edmond Silverman] 


VIGODA, SAMUEL (1895-1990), hazzan. Vigoda, one of 
the star hazzanim of the Golden Age, was born in Dubrozin, 
Poland, but the family moved to Hungary, where his father 
was hazzan. He studied at the yeshivot of Galante and Press- 
burg and as a child lived for two and a half years with the fa- 
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mous hazzan, Yossele * Rosenblatt; later he also learned music 
at the conservatories of Klausenberg and Budapest as well as 
medicine at the university there. After serving as hazzan to 
the Arena Temple in Budapest, he immigrated to the United 
States in 1933, where he served as hazzan to important congre- 
gations in New York and Washington, including Rosenblatt’s 
Oheb Zedek, the position that was given to him following 
Rosenblatt’s untimely death. He published many articles on 
the history of hazzanut in Europe and the United States and 
produced many records. In 1980 he was given an award by the 
Hazzanim Farband of America and Canada. In 1981, Vigoda 
published Legendary Voices in English, which contains mate- 
rial concerning Ashkenazi hazzanim. 


[Akiva Zimmerman / Raymond Goldstein (2"¢ ed.)] 


VIHAR, BELA (1908-1978), Hungarian poet and teacher. 
Vihar, the son of a cantor, was born in Hajdunanas, Hungary, 
and received a traditional Jewish education. After complet- 
ing his studies in the Jewish Teachers’ Training College in 
Budapest he taught in various Jewish schools. During World 
War 1 he served in the Jewish Forced Labor Battalion on the 
Russian Front. From 1945 to 1948 he was principal of a Jewish 
school in Budapest and in 1949 was appointed organizer of 
culture for national minorities in the Hungarian Ministry of 
Education. From 1959 onwards, however, he devoted himself 
solely to journalism. 

In his poems, which are of a high standard and full of 
profound thought, the influence of the Bible and Hasidism, as 
well as of Walt Whitman and Marc Chagall, is evident. In ad- 
dition to his poetry, he occupied himself with Jewish themes 
and, together with Aladar *Komlos, published a collection of 
tales for children entitled Kincsorzo fa (“Treasure-Guardian 
Tree,” 1940). He also published the first documentary work 
on the Holocaust, Sarga konyv (“Yellow Book,’ 1945), and the 
theme recurs from time to time in his works. 

The following collections of his poems have been pub- 
lished: Ut onmagadhoz (“Road to Yourself; 1933); Betuk 
bekessegeben (“In Peace of Letters,” 1941); Onarckep (“Self 
Portrait,’ 1962); Negy felelet (“Four Responses,’ 1965); Kigy- 
oenek (“Serpent Song,’ 1970). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Magyar Irodalmi Lexikon, 3 (1965). 


[Baruch Yaron] 


VILA REAL, town in N. central Portugal, in the province 
of Tras-os-Montes. Founded in the 13" century, it contains 
ancient architecture which exhibits Moorish influence. Vila 
Real became a Crypto-Jewish center after the forced con- 
versions of 1497 (see *Portugal). The *Marranos there main- 
tained their separate identity for four centuries, surviving the 
*Inquisition. Their survival was due in part to the character 
of the region - grapes for Porto’s port wines are still grown 
there - which contributed to an independence of spirit and 
secretiveness. The Marranos narrowly won a contest of time 
against the Inquisition. For by 1718, when the Marranos had 
been effectively purged from the accessible coastal cities, the 
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inquisitors began a systematic campaign into the hill country 
along the Spanish border. Concentrating on individual towns 
in the Tras-os-Montes, Beira and Alentejo provinces, the cam- 
paign extirpated the Crypto-Jewish center in upper Alentejo 
and prosperous industries collapsed as a result of the sudden 
decimation of the Marrano population. For 30 years the Mar- 
ranos in a dozen towns throughout rural Portugal were sought 
out by the Inquisition, including Lamego (15 mi. south of Vila 
Real) and Braganza (to the north). By the 1750s, when Pombal 
suppressed the Inquisition, it had not yet reached Vila Real. 

In 1928 the ex-Marrano Arturo Carlos de Barros *Basto 
visited Vila Real in an attempt to rouse the surviving Marra- 
nos to return to Judaism. Although he found that they feared 
to make a public declaration of their Jewish affiliation, he re- 
mained in touch with a nucleus of the Vila Real group. In 1930 
he returned to found a Jewish congregation, under the presi- 
dency of Eugenio Cardoso. The Marranos in Vila Real then 
numbered a few hundred, out of a total population of 6,700. 
Its neo-Jewish community subsequently had but occasional 
contact with the Jewish world. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, Marranos, 273, 345, 368; Portuguese 
Marrano Committee, Report for the Year 1928 (1929); idem, Marra- 


nos in Portugal (1938). 
[Aaron Lichtenstein] 


VILKAVISKIS (Pol. Wylkowyski; Rus. Volkovyshki), town 
in S.W. Lithuania. According to tradition, Jews were living in 
this area in the 14" century and a synagogue was built at the 
beginning of the 16". By the 19" century a flourishing Jew- 
ish community had developed. Between 1823 and 1862 no 
new Jews were permitted to settle in Vilkaviskis, which was 
near the border with Germany, under the czarist legislation 
restricting Jewish settlement in border towns. Nevertheless, 
the community numbered 4,417 in 1856 (as against 834 Chris- 
tians), 3,480 in 1897 (60% of the total population), 3,206 in 
1923 (44%), and 3,609 in 1939 (45%). The majority were occu- 
pied in commerce and crafts. Some derived their livelihood 
from agriculture and garden plots close to the town. The siz- 
able brushmaking industry in Vilkaviskis was predominantly 
Jewish and employed hundreds of Jewish workers. These orga- 
nized a workers’ union, the Jewish “Brushmakers Bund,’ and 
in 1898 published a clandestine periodical entitled Veker. The 
industry diminished in scope in the years between the two 
world wars. The Vilkaviskis community had an active Jewish 
social and cultural life. Its educational institutions included 
a large Hebrew primary school, a science-oriented Hebrew 
secondary school, and a vocational school. 

The day of the outbreak of the German-Russian war, 
June 22, 1941, Vilkaviskis was occupied by the Germans. Most 
of the Jewish houses, including the synagogues, were destroyed 
during the fighting. On July 28, 1941, the systematic murder 
of the Jews in Volkaviskis began. At first about 900 men were 
murdered. A ghetto was established for the remaining Jews, 
most of them women and children, in the local barracks, close 
to the mass graves of the executed men. The Jews in the ghetto 
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of Breslau under J. Freudental and at the University of Ber- 
lin under the philosopher Wilhelm Dilthey. Baeck served as 
rabbi in Oppeln (1897-1907), Duesseldorf (1907-12), and Ber- 
lin (from 1912 on), and as an army chaplain in World War 1. 
He began lecturing on midrashic literature and homiletics at 
the Hochschule in 1912 and became a close adherent of Her- 
mann *Cohen. 

Baeck was a member of the committee of the Central- 
Verein deutscher Staatsbuerger juedischen Glaubens and pub- 
lished numerous articles in its journal, C. V. Zeitung, and peri- 
odical, Der morgen, Baeck was a non-Zionist member of the 
Jewish Agency and occasionally contributed to the German 
Zionist weekly Juedische Rundschau. From 1922 he served as 
the chairman of the Rabbinerverband in Deutschland, which 
included Liberal as well as Orthodox rabbis. From 1933 he was 
president of the Reichsvertretung, the representative body of 
German Jews, and devoted himself to defending the rights 
remaining for Jews under the Nazis. He refused all invita- 
tions to serve as a rabbi or professor abroad, declaring that he 
would remain with the last minyan (prayer quorum) of Jews 
in Germany as long as possible. At Terezin (*Theresienstadt) 
concentration camp, to which he was deported in early 1943, 
he was named honorary president of the Aeltestenrat and 
continued the work of encouraging his people. Thus, he be- 
came a “witness of his faith,” a theme that had long occupied 
a central position in his writings. According to a testimony he 
allegedly gave to Eric Boem, he was informed in 1943 of the 
death camps but decided not to share the information with 
the Jewish leadership of the camp in order not to undermine 
Jewish hope, a decision that was sharply criticized by some and 
provoked a bitter public debate. After the war, in July 1945, he 
moved to London, where he became president of the council 
of Jews from Germany and the chairman of the World Union 
for Progressive Judaism. From 1948 until his death he taught 
intermittently in the United States as professor of history of 
religion at Hebrew Union College in Cincinnati. 


Thought and Works 

Baeck saw himself primarily as a rabbi and a preacher, who 
understood his mission beyond the borders of his own Liberal 
affiliation, as shaped by his responsibility to the entire German 
Jewish community and the Jewish people at large. His philo- 
sophical-theological thought as well as his works on history of 
religion should be read and measured in light of his rabbinic 
mission. In 1901 he published a polemic article against We- 
sen des Christentums by the Protestant theologian Adolf von 
Harnack. Four years later Baeck published his main work We- 
sen des Judentums (1905; The Essence of Judaism, 1936). Many 
further editions and printings of it were published, as well as 
English (1948°), Japanese, and Hebrew (1968) translations. The 
apologetic character that dominated the first edition was con- 
siderably modified in the second and the extreme rationalism 
was eliminated. This transformation was the result of the influ- 
ence of mysticism and Jewish nationalism. He identified the 
essence of Judaism with biblical prophecy, namely the direct 
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experience of God’s presence and the command to worship 
Him, a view he adopted from Rabbi *Judah Halevi. Hence, the 
essence of Judaism is a dialectic polarity between “mystery” 
and “command.” The commands, according to Baeck, do not 
necessarily form a system of commandments like the estab- 
lished halakhah, which imposes a required and fixed way of 
life; rather they appear from time to time in the form of in- 
structions for action like flashes of lightning that break through 
the cloud covering the divine “mystery.” Baeck adhered to Her- 
mann Cohen's interpretation of Judaism as “ethical monothe- 
ism.” He believed that piety is achieved by the fulfillment of the 
duties between man and man, but in contrast with Cohen he 
gradually developed a deep appreciation of mysticism, which 
he understood to be a creative, artistic imagination, based on 
myth and symbolic language, which point to a supreme spiri- 
tual sphere transcending art and imagination. Ritual obser- 
vances are directed toward this ethical religious aim as well as 
the deepening of “mystical prophecy.’ His religious worldview 
was in that sense clearly liberal and deeply religious, though 
in practice he was quite traditionally observant. 

Baeck sharply rejected Christianity, a religion that he re- 
garded as a “romantic” one of the abstract spirit longing for 
redemption and as sharply distinguished from Judaism, the 
“classical” religion of the concrete spirit working for the im- 
provement of this world. Judaism, in contrast with Christi- 
anity, is thus not aimed at the salvation of the individual soul 
but rather at the collective redemption of humanity and of the 
world. In line with his national and this-worldly view of Juda- 
ism and the Jewish people, Baeck had a sympathetic, although 
critical attitude towards Zionism. He thought that the building 
of Palestine was a valuable prospect for embodying the spirit 
of Judaism, but not a guarantee that it would be realized. 

Other works of Baeck include Wege in Judentum (1933), a 
collection of essay and speeches; Aus drei Jahrtausenten (1938), 
a collection of scholarly papers destroyed by the Nazis and re- 
printed in 1958; Die Pharisaeer (1934; The Pharisees and other 
essays, 1947), Maimonides, der Mann seine Werke und seine 
Wirkung (1954) Dieses Volk Israel (2 vol., 1955-57; This People 
Israel, 1965), a work that he began to write in 1942 and whose 
first volume he completed while imprisoned in Terezin; Ju- 
daism and Christianity (1958). In 1954 Leo Baeck Institute for 
the study of the history of the Jews from German-speaking 
countries was established in his name, and he served as its 
first president. Other institutions carry his name, such as Leo 
Baeck College in London. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Wiener, in: sBB, 1 no. 3 (bibliography of his 
writings); E. Simon, Geheimnis und Gebot - Die Neue Wege (1948); 
idem, in: L. Baeck, Mahut ha-Yahadut (1968); A.H. Friedlander, Leo 
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(1991), 24-72; A. Barkai, “Von Berlin nach Theresienstadt - zur poli- 
tischen Biographie von Leo Baeck (1933-1945); in: Hoffnung und 
Untergang (1998), 111-40; M. Meyer, “The Thought of Leo Baeck - a 
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were killed on the day after Rosh Ha-Shanah, Sept. 24, 1941. 
Only a few survived until the liberation. The number of Jews 
in Vilkaviskis after the war remained low. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. London, in: Lite, 1 (1951), 1567-73; 2 (1965), 
index; Yahadut Lita, 1 and 3 (1959, 1967), indexes; Mats, in: Yalkut 
Moreshet, 2 no. 2 (1964); J. Gar, in: Algemeyne Entsiklopedye: Yidn, 6 
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VILLADIEGO, town in N. Spain, west of *Burgos. It is not 
known when Jews first settled there, but as early as 1222 Fer- 
dinand 111 extended his protection to 20 Jewish families who 
went to stay in Burgos. He granted them the same rights as 
were generally enjoyed by the Jews in Castile. Important evi- 
dence, possibly the oldest of its kind in Castile, indicates that 
in 1240 Ferdinand ordered the community of Villadiego to pay 
30 denarii yearly for the benefit of the cathedral of Burgos. In 
1290 there were 20 Jewish families in Villadiego, who lived in 
a separate quarter close to the city walls. In the war between 
the brothers Pedro and Henry (1366-69), the community was 
destroyed by English soldiers serving under Pedro. It recov- 
ered around 1390, when it again numbered 20 Jewish families. 
During the 15'* century some Jews of Villadiego served as tax 
farmers. In 1485 the community, then one of the smallest in 
northern Castile, contributed a special impost of 23 castella- 
nos toward the war against Granada. In 1491 it paid an annual 
tax of 6,020 maravedis. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, index; Baer, Urkunden, 2 (1936), 
index; F. Cantera y Burgos, in: Sefarad, 2 (1942), 363; A.L Laredo, ibid., 
5 (1945), 431; Suarez Fernandez, Documentos, 25, 72, 76; P. Leén Tello, 
Los judios de Palencia (1967), documents 41, 45, 110, 255. 


[Haim Beinart] 


VILLAFRANCA DEL PANADES, town near Barcelona, in 
Catalonia, N.E. Spain. Jews apparently first settled there at 
the beginning of the 12"* century; the community belonged 
to the collecta (tax administrative unit) of Barcelona. The ear- 
liest extant record of its existence, dated 1207 and signed by 
the bailiff of Barcelona, concerns the selling of its revenues. 
Solomon b. Abraham Adret refers to the relationship between 
the Villafranca community and that of Barcelona in one of his 
responsa (vol. 3, no. 401). 

More information on the Villafranca community is avail- 
able from the mid-14" century. R. Hasdai Crescas, grandfather 
of the illustrious Hasdai Crescas, negotiated with the commu- 
nity around 1345 concerning its contribution to a loan destined 
for Pedro 1v’s campaign in Majorca. After 1346, Salomo de 
la Cavalleria, Vidal de Tolosa, Vidal de Beders, and Isaac b. 
Moses Hen are known as community trustees (neemanei ha- 
kahal). The names of two of them, Vidal de Tolosa and Vidal 
de Beders, show they were of French origin. When riots broke 
out following the Black *Death in 1348, Pedro rv ordered that 
measures be taken to protect the community; he repeated 
these instructions in 1353. During the 1391 persecutions the fate 
of the community of Villafranca was similar to that of *Barce- 
lona. John 1 ordered that the Jews be protected, but after the 
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rioting subsided he asked for a list of Jewish property left in- 

testate by the victims, so that it could be handed over to the 

crown. Nothing further is known about the community. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, index; Baer, Urkunden, 1 (1929), 


index; A. Cardoner Planas, in: Sefarad, 1 (1941), 332ff.; A. Lopez Men- 


eses, ibid., 19 (1959), 127. 
[Haim Beinart] 


VILLAREAL, family name of Portuguese notables. The best 
known is Manoel Fernandez * Villareal (1608-1652). His son, 
JOSE DA VILLAREAL, migrated to France, where he served as 
a professor of Greek at Marseilles from about 1695. 

Other bearers of the name include Jos DA COSTA VIL- 
LAREAL (d. 1731), who was comptroller of the Portuguese royal 
army during the 1720s. A charge of Judaizing was brought 
against him, and in 1726 his arrest was ordered. Taking ad- 
vantage of a conflagration then raging in Lisbon, he slipped 
away to London by sea with 17 members of his family and 
300,000 pounds sterling of his wealth. In London the group 
re-entered the Jewish fold, when all the males in the family 
were circumcised and each marriage was recontracted “ac- 
cording to the law of Moses and Israel.” As a token of thanks- 
giving they founded the Villareal girl’s school. His widow was 
later sued for breach of promise by her profligate cousin Philip 
(Jacob) da Costa. The consequent publication, “The proceed- 
ings at large in the Arches Court of Canterbury, between Mr. 
Jacob Mendes da Costa and Mrs. Catherine da Costa Villareal, 
both of the Jewish religion, and cousin Germans. Relating to a 
marriage contract” (London, 1734), throws much light on so- 
cial conditions in 18'*-century Anglo-Jewry. Philip lost the 
case. When Kitty later married William Mellish, a non-Jew, 
she and her children by Villareal were baptized, the daughter 
marrying the future Viscount Galway. 

The name is attested throughout the Marrano *Dias- 
pora. MANUEL LOPEZ VILLAREAL took an important role 
in European business activity and established commercial ties 
between Hamburg and Amsterdam during the 1660s. In the 
New World the name Villareal appears at Hampstead, Geor- 
gia, where ISAAC VILLAREAL (VILLAROEL) was a Jewish set- 
tler around 1733. The origins of Benjamin *Disraeli have been 
traced back to the Villareals of Portugal. The Jewish descent 
of the Villareal family, and in particular of Manoel Fernan- 
dez Villareal, was indicated by the researches of Cecil Roth - a 
position also held by Martin A. Cohen and other scholars in 
the field. On the other hand, Anténio Jose Saraiva (see bib- 
liography) concluded that Fernandez Villareal was probably 
neither Jewish nor a New *Christian, but that the Inquisition 
had used Judaism as a pretext for discrediting of Fernandez 
Villareal’s liberal pronouncements and confiscating his prop- 
erty. Saraiva goes on to generalize that the majority of con- 
fessed Judaizers were not Marranos, but that they made con- 
fessions because they could escape death at the hands of the 
inquisitors only in this way. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Kayserling, Geschichte der Juden in Por- 
tugal (1867), 310f.; idem, Sephardim (1859), index; C. Roth, Menasseh 
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Ben Israel (1934), 136-9, 324; Roth, Marranos, index; A.J. Saraiva, In- 
quisi¢ao e Cristdos-Novos (1969); Rosenbloom, Biogr Dict, 172; H. 
Kellenbenz, Sephardim an der unteren Elbe (1958), 176; American Se- 
phardi, 4 nos. 1-2 (Autumn 1970), 103. 

[Aaron Lichtenstein] 


VILLEFRANCHE-DE-CONFLENT, village in the depart- 
ment of Pyrénées Orientales, S. France, which formed part 
of the former county of Roussillon. There was a small Jew- 
ish community there during the 13" century, most probably 
founded by Jews who came from *Perpignan. There is evi- 
dence of continual migratory movement between the two 
localities, in addition to regular commercial relations. At the 
end of the 14" century, the Jewish community of Villefranche 
ceased to exist. The theologian *Levi b. Abraham, who is 
known for his participation in the polemics of the early 14 
century on the subject of philosophical studies, originated 
there. Villefranche-de-Conflent is not to be confused with 
two localities in Spain, called Villafranca, which were inhab- 
ited by Jews during the Middle Ages, or with Villefranche- 
sur-Sadne, whose municipal charter of 1260 prohibited the 
residence of Jews. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 199f.; R.W. Emery, The Jews 
of Perpignan (1959), index; M. Meras, Le Beaujolais au Moyen Age 


(1956), 214. 
[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


VILLINGEN, town in Baden, Germany. The first documen- 
tary evidence for the presence of Jews in Villingen dates from 
the beginning of the 14 century; in 1324 Emperor Louis rv, 
the Bavarian, granted to the dukes of Fuerstenberg the rev- 
enues from his Villingen Jewry in recognition of their ser- 
vice to him, reserving the right to repurchase them for 50 
silver marks. The Jews lived in a quarter of the upper part of 
the town, where a synagogue was also located, mentioned for 
the first time in 1379. In 1342 some Jews of Villingen, together 
with Jews of *Freiburg and *Schaffhausen, were denounced 
for stealing church objects. During the *Black Death persecu- 
tions (1348-49) Jews were martyred and the community de- 
stroyed. In 1464 their moneylending activities are noted. In 
1504 all the Jewish men were temporarily imprisoned in the 
town’s tower because of the *Freiburg blood libel. In 1510 all 
Jews were expelled, after Emperor Maximilian 1 accused Jew- 
ish doctors of mistreating a sick old man, one of his veteran 
soldiers. Thereafter Jews could enter the town and trade only 
when accompanied by the town servant. 

Jewish settlement in the town was not renewed until 
1862; it grew from 20 in 1875 to 60 in 1933. Of that number, 
42 managed to emigrate after the Nazi rise to power. The 
prayer hall was demolished on Nov. 10, 1938. On Oct. 20, 1940, 
11 Jews were deported to Gurs; two returned at the end of 
the war from Theresienstadt. The building that housed the 
prayer hall still exists. A plaque commemorating the hall 
was consecrated in 1978. In 2002 the Jewish community Rott- 
weil/Villingen-Schwenningen was founded. It numbered 
179 in 2004. Most of the members are immigrants from the 
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former Soviet Union. The community's prayer hall is in Rott- 
weil. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Ginsburger, in: REJ, 47 (1903), 125-8; F. 
Handsnurscher and G. Taddey (eds.), Die juedischen Gemeinden in 
Baden (1968), 242-3; Germania Judaica, 2 (1968), 854-5; 3 (1987), 
1536-40; PK Germanyah. ADD BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Engel, K. Hauser, 
and T. Kzimann, Judenschicksale in Villingen (1994) (Blaetter zur Ge- 
schichte der Stadt Villingen-Schwenningen, vol. 1, 1994); A. Faustein 
et al., Juden in Villingen im 14. und 15. Jahrhundert (1997) (Blaetter 
zur Geschichte der Stadt Villingen-Schwenningen, vol. 2, 1997). WEB- 
SITE: www.alemannia-judaica.de. 


[Larissa Daemmig (2™4 ed.)] 


VILNA (Pol. Wilno, Lithuanian Vilnius), from 1323 capital 
of the grand duchy of *Lithuania; from 1940 to 1991 capital of 
the Lithuanian S.S.R.; from 1991 capital of Lithuania; called 
by East European Jewry, especially in the modern period, the 
“Jerusalem of Lithuania” (Yerushalayim de-Lita). 


The Early Settlement 

In 1527 the townsmen of Vilna obtained from the Polish king, 
Sigismund 1, the right to debar Jewish settlement there. How- 
ever, a number of individual Jewish residents are found in the 
middle of the 16 century, including lessees of the customs, 
mintmasters, moneylenders, and large-scale merchants. In 1551 
royal permission was granted to two Jews and their servants to 
lease out houses and shops, to do business in the city as visit- 
ing traders, and to engage in pawnbroking. In the same year 
Jews were permitted to reside in buildings owned by mem- 
bers of the ducal council, which lay outside the municipal ju- 
risdiction. The first information of an organized Jewish com- 
munity in Vilna dates from 1568, when it was ordered to pay 
the poll tax. According to tradition, a wooden synagogue was 
erected in Vilna in 1573. As early as 1592 the street adjoining 
the synagogue was called “Jew’s Street.” Although in that year 
a mob attacked the Jews of Vilna and plundered shops and 
houses of the Jews as well as the synagogue, in the following 
year Sigismund 11 renewed the privileges enabling them to 
trade and reside in the city. 

In February 1633 Vilna Jewry was granted a charter of 
privileges permitting Jews to engage in all branches of com- 
merce, distilling, and any crafts not subject to the guild orga- 
nizations, but restricting their place of residence in the city. 
They were also granted permission to erect a new synagogue, 
which was built of stone. At the same time new regulations 
limited to 12 the number of shops under Jewish ownership 
which might be open to the street, and they might be held for 
a term not exceeding ten years. The Jews were exempted from 
payment of the municipal tax but instead were obliged to pay 
300 zlotys annually in peacetime and 500 zlotys in time of war. 
During 1634, and in particular in 1635, the Jews in Vilna were 
again attacked and their property pillaged. The following year 
a commission of inquiry nominated by Ladislaus rv bound the 
municipality to protect the Jewish residents; to compensate 
for the damages suffered, the Jews were licensed to sell alco- 
holic liquors in 20 buildings. However, students of the Jesuit 
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academy committed acts of violence (called in Yiddish shiler- 
geloyf) against Jewish residents in 1639 and 1641. 

During the first half of the 17" century the Vilna com- 
munity was augmented by arrivals from *Prague, *Frankfurt, 
and Polish towns, who included wealthy Jews and scholars. 
The number of petty traders and artisans also increased, and 
in this period about 3,000 Jewish residents are recorded out 
of a total population of some 15,000. Although the Vilna com- 
munity, now an important Jewish entity, claimed the status of a 
principal community, or “community head of the courts” (ke- 
hillah rosh bet din), within the organizational framework of the 
Council of Lithuania (see *Councils of the Lands), the status 
was not conceded until 1652. After 1630 the Vilna community 
suffered from the general economic deterioration experienced 
by Lithuanian Jewry, as a result of which the Council of Lithu- 
ania accorded it a number of economic concessions in 1634. 
These subjected the conduct of trade by “residents of the Land 
of Lithuania visiting Vilna for the purposes of business” to de- 
tailed regulation. An additional improvement was “permis- 
sion to the community of Vilna to undertake business in all 
the townlets, villages, boroughs, and settlements” within the 
jurisdiction of the other principal communities of Lithuania. 
A further financial burden for Vilna Jewry in 1648-49 was the 
aid it gave to fugitives from the *Chmielnicki massacres. Sub- 
sequently, in 1655, Vilna itself was threatened by the armies of 
the Muscovites and nearly all the Jewish inhabitants fled from 
the city. During the Russian occupation the Jewish quarter was 
burned down in the general conflagration that ensued. Three 
years later Czar Alexis endorsed the Vilna municipal charter 
but banished the Jews from the city precincts. 

With the rehabilitation of the community in 1661, the 
leadership of Lithuanian Jewry passed to Vilna. The hostility 
between the Jews and the townsmen continued, fanned by 
the Jesuits and the reaction engendered by the Counter-Ref- 
ormation then prevailing throughout the realm. An assault by 
townsmen on Jews who mustered for the census of defenders 
of the city in 1681 was condemned by King John Sobieski, who 
ordered the punishment of the guilty and freed the Jews from 
the obligation of the city’s defense in the future. In 1687 a riot 
was instigated by Jesuit students, artisans, and shopkeepers, 
evidently in an attempt to force the distressed Jews to defray 
their debts. The material damage was estimated at 120,000 zlo- 
tys. The municipality was again served a stringent admonish- 
ment by the king, and students and the nobility were forbid- 
den to distrain debts from Jews. By 1690 there were 227 Jewish 
families resident in the Jewish quarter of Vilna, while a simi- 
lar number, perhaps more, were living outside, in areas falling 
within the jurisdiction of the magnates or government. 

During the Northern War (1700-21) the Swedish invad- 
ers levied heavy taxes on the Vilna community, now so im- 
poverished it was forced to place ritual objects in pawn with 
Christians. In addition, the famine and plague rife in the city 
took their toll. After the conflagration of 1737 the Vilna com- 
munity turned to Jews abroad for relief, and its emissaries re- 
ceived a generous response from the Jews of Amsterdam. The 
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opposition of the Christian merchants and artisans to the Jews 
even continued in the 18" century. In 1712 a commission rec- 
ommended the promulgation of ordinances by the city coun- 
cil to limit the branches of trade and crafts practiced by Jews 
and restrict the area of Jewish residence. In 1713 the commu- 
nity board (kahal), the organ of Jewish self-government, was 
forced to bring actions against a number of discriminatory 
measures passed by the municipality. The charters of privileges 
conferred on Vilna Jewry were confirmed in 1738 by Augus- 
tus 111, who extended the license to open shops to a term of 20 
years and enabled Jews to deal in alcoholic liquors and other 
commodities. The townsmen, who lodged an appeal against 
the grant, managed to obtain a judgment in 1740 recognizing 
the 1527 prohibition on Jewish residence in Vilna, so that the 
Jews were again faced with the danger of expulsion. Exhaust- 
ing negotiations ensued, in which the wealthy communal 
leader *Judah b. Eleazar took a prominent part. The commu- 
nity was forced to consent to a compromise agreement with 
stringent terms, including restrictions on the plying of trade 
and crafts and on place of residence. These the Jews were both 
unwilling and unable to implement. Litigation continued until 
a judgment was pronounced in 1783 which lifted the restric- 
tion on the occupations. The limitation on their place of resi- 
dence was also abrogated, excepting two streets still barred to 
Jewish settlement. Jews were now made subject to the same 
tax regulations as other citizens and the annual poll tax was 
abolished. During the uprising against Russia in 1794 a num- 
ber of Vilna Jews demonstrated their loyalty to Poland in the 
fighting and the kahal made contributions to the participants 
in the uprising. Thirty Jews were killed in one of the suburbs 
during the siege. After the conquest of the city by the Rus- 
sians, however, the Jewish position in commerce and crafts 
improved. The Russian government abrogated the jurisdiction 
of the municipal court over Jewish citizens and rescinded the 
previous enactment of the Polish Sejm. The 1795 census shows 
3,613 Jewish poll tax payers in Vilna and its environs. 


Scholarship and Communal Affairs 

Vilna had already become a preeminent center for rabbinical 
studies by the beginning of the 17" century. Among scholars 
born in Vilna were *Joshua Hoeschel ben Joseph and *Shab- 
betai ha-Kohen, who served as dayyan of the community. The 
rabbi of Vilna in the middle of the 17 century was Moses b. 
Isaac Judah *Lima. The existence of a talmud torah is reported 
in the second half of the 17" century, when a fund was also 
established by a philanthropist for the support of students. 
Among the scholars of Vilna in the second half of the 17 
century and the beginning of the 18t were R. Moses, called 
Kremer, a forefather of Elijah Gaon; his son-in-law Joseph, 
author of Rosh Yosef, halakhic and aggadic novellae (Berlin, 
1716); R. Baruch Kahana, known as Baruch Harif; the gram- 
marian Azriel and his two sons Nisan and Elijah; and Zevi 
Hirsch *Kaidanover (Kaidany). Also living in Vilna was the 
Gordon family of physicians, one of whom, Jekuthiel *Gor- 
don, studied medicine in Padua and became influenced by the 
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poet and kabbalist Moses Hayyim *Luzzatto. Joshua Heshel 
*Zoref of Vilna was among the crypto-Shabbateans. From the 
second half of the 18 century the personality and activities of 
*Elijah b. Solomon Zalman, the “Vilna Gaon,’ who attracted 
numerous disciples, had a lasting impact on Vilna Jewry. The 
circle thus formed became the most stimulating religious and 
spiritual center there and had a profound influence on Juda- 
ism in the sphere of both halakhah and Kabbalah. 

The 1770s and 1780s marked a period of acute social ten- 
sion for the Vilna community, expressed in a serious crisis 
over the rabbinate. In 1740 *Samuel b. Avigdor was chosen 
as rabbi of Vilna - partly because of the contributions to the 
community made by his father-in-law Judah b. Eleazar (see 
above). The fierce controversy that arose around the person- 
ality, status, and aspirations of Samuel b. Avigdor continued 
for 30 years and threatened the basis of communal auton- 
omy. Diverse social and ideological forces in the community 
became implicated in the conflict, as well as external bodies. 
The Jewish artisans of Vilna, now a strong numerical force 
which remained without representation in community affairs 
or the means of exerting influence, took the side of the rabbi, 
as did also the Hasidim, who afforded him surreptitious sup- 
port, while a number of powerful leaders in the community 
opposed him. Non-Jewish elements that entered the arena in- 
cluded the governor of Vilna, the bishop, and the crown tribu- 
nal. The opposition accused the rabbi of accepting bribes, of 
unfair decisions, and other practices. In theory the controversy 
terminated with the removal of Samuel b. Avigdor from office. 
However, the representatives of the popular faction turned to 
the non-Jewish authorities and complained about the way the 
kahal was levying taxes. The Gaon of Vilna also intervened. 
Simeon b. Wolf, the popular representative who had been im- 
prisoned by the governor in Nieswiez (Nesvizh), applied to 
the Sejm with proposals for amending the community orga- 
nization; he also demanded that the communities should be 
deprived of their secular authority, leaving Jewish jurisdiction 
over religious matters only. 

When the Enlightenment (*Haskalah) movement spread 
to Vilna it did not encounter strong opposition from the lead- 
ership, and to begin with was largely conservative in character. 
About 14 important members of the community subscribed 
to the commentary on the Torah, the Be'ur initiated by Moses 
*Mendelssohn. Typical of the first adherents of the movement 
(maskilim) were the physician and author Judah ben Morde- 
cai ha-Levi *Hurwitz and Moses *Meisel, the shammash of the 
community, who was acquainted with German literature and 
wrote several treatises. He had access to the Gaon of Vilna and 
also became an adherent of *Chabad Hasidism. 

At the end of the 18" century, under the influence of the 
Gaon, Vilna became the center of the way of life and system of 
religious study followed by the *Mitnaggedim and the focus of 
their struggle against Hasidism. In 1772 the kahal disbanded 
the congregation (minyan) formed in Vilna by the Hasidim 
and issued a ban or excommunication against them. Bitter 
opposition to Hasidism continued throughout the lifetime 
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of the Gaon. Nevertheless, groups of Hasidim still assembled 
clandestinely in Vilna and formed their own minyanim, and 
after 1790 the movement even found support among members 
of the kahal. Persecution of the Hasidim was renewed when 
Vilna passed to Russia in 1795, and after the death of the Gaon 
two years later the conflict became more bitter. Members of 
the community were forbidden to buy liquor, a major source 
of livelihood, from Hasidim. The Hasidim now attempted to 
break the hegemony wielded by the kahal, and the two parties 
sought the intervention of the Russian authorities. In 1798 the 
Vilna kahal was prohibited from imposing fines or corporal 
punishment for religious offenses. When the hasidic leader 
*Shneur Zalman of Lyady was denounced to the authorities 
and imprisoned, 22 Hasidim from Vilna and its environs were 
also incarcerated, although afterward released. The kahal el- 
ders and dayyanim were dismissed from office in 1799, and the 
kahal accounts were examined. A new kahal was then chosen 
from among the Hasidim, which controlled the Vilna com- 
munity for over a year. Subsequently the two parties became 
reconciled and a new kahal was elected with representatives 
of both parties. The Hasidim were permitted to maintain their 
own minyanim (congregations). 

Between 1799 and 1802 an attempt was made by the 
Jewish residents of Vilna, according to the census of 1800, 
numbering 6,917 taxpayers, to obtain the right to take part in 
municipal affairs. A grant to this effect was twice obtained 
from the authorities, but the opposition of the Vilna citizens 
each time frustrated Jewish representation in practice. Dur- 
ing the Napoleonic invasion of 1812 Vilna Jewry generally 
remained loyal to Russia in spite of the disabilities from which 
it suffered. (The provisional Lithuanian government estab- 
lished in Vilna by the French levied heavy taxes and war 
loans on the community, and the troops desecrated the Jewish 
cemetery, turning it into a cattle pen and destroying tomb- 
stones.) Nevertheless, under Czar *Nicholas 1 the right to 
take part in municipal government was rescinded, and the 
autonomy of the kahal was abolished in 1844. The direc- 
tors (gabba’im) of the charitable fund (ha-zedakah ha-gedo- 
lah) continued to guide communal affairs unofficially. A visit 
was paid to Vilna by the philanthropist Moses *Montefiore 
in 1846. 

Vilna’s preeminence as the seat of Jewish learning con- 
tinued in the 19'* century. As an important center of Haska- 
lah, it attracted many Hebrew writers. When the government 
commenced its policy of Russification of the Jews (see *Rus- 
sia) it made Vilna a center of its activities. Max *Lilienthal was 
sent there in 1842 to encourage the establishment of modern 
schools, and in 1847 a government-sponsored *rabbinical sem- 
inary was established. Polish language and culture, which had 
influenced the maskilim and men of letters at the beginning of 
the 19" century, was now superseded by Russian. The maskilim 
of Vilna in this period included Mordecai Aaron *Guenzburg, 
Adam ha-Kohen *Lebensohn and his son Micah Joseph *Leb- 
ensohn (Mikhal), Isaac Meir *Dick, Kalman *Schulman, J.L. 
*Gordon, Joshua *Steinberg, and Eliakum *Zunser. 
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The restriction limiting Jewish residence to certain streets 
in Vilna was abrogated under *Alexander 11 in 1861. Untold 
harm was wreaked on the Jewish community when the apos- 
tate Jacob *Brafmann arrived in Vilna and conducted a vi- 
cious anti-Jewish propaganda campaign. He was vigorously 
opposed by R. Jacob *Barit, head of the yeshivah and com- 
munal leader. In 1860 S.J. *Fuenn began publication of a He- 
brew weekly, Ha-Karmel, with Russian supplements. Among 
authors in Vilna who wrote in Russian was J.L. *Levanda, 
who occupied a government post there as an expert on Jew- 
ish matters, called “learned Jew.” It was in this period that the 
first Jewish Socialists in Russia began to be active in the ofh- 
cial rabbinical seminary, among them Aaron Samuel *Lieber- 
mann and his associates. 

Anti-Jewish riots took place in 1881 when a band of mil- 
itary conscripts attacked Jewish shops. The Jewish butchers, 
who organized themselves to oppose the attackers, turned 
them over to the police. Owing to the Russian government's 
prohibition on Jewish settlement in the villages, many Jews in 
rural areas had to move to Vilna. The 1897 census shows 63,831 
Jewish inhabitants, forming 41.5% of the total population. 
The congested conditions and increasing unemployment led 
to large-scale emigration. Large numbers left for the United 
States and South Africa, and a few went to Erez Israel. Vilna 
became an active meeting ground for Jewish Socialists in the 
1890s. A convention of Jewish Social Democrats was held in 
1895, while in 1897 the *Bund labor party held its founding 
convention and Vilna became the center of its activities. In 
1902 the shoemaker Hirsch *Lekert attempted to shoot the 
governor-general of Vilna, Von Wahl, after his treatment of a 
First of May demonstration. Lekert was condemned to death 
and hanged. In 1900 a wave of anti-Jewish feeling swept Vilna 
over the *Blondes blood libel case. 

At the beginning of the 20" century Vilna became the 
center of the *Zionist movement in Russia, and saw the rise of 
a flourishing Hebrew and Yiddish literature. One of the first 
societies of the *Hovevei Zion movement was founded there; 
Hovevei Zion conventions were held in Vilna in 1889, and 
subsequently those of the Zionist organizations (the found- 
ing convention of the *Mizrachi party in 1902, and others). 
Theodor *Herzl, who visited Vilna in 1903, was given an en- 
thusiastic popular reception. The central bureau of the Zionist 
Organization in Russia functioned in Vilna between 1905 and 
1911, and for some time the *Poalei Zion party made Vilna 
its headquarters. The well-known Zionist leader Shmaryahu 
*Levin was elected as deputy for Vilna to the *Duma. Ortho- 
dox circles were organized under the leadership of R. Hayyim 
Ozer *Grodzenski, and afterward amalgamated with the *Agu- 
dat Israel. Among the many Yiddish and Hebrew periodicals 
published in Vilna was the Hebrew daily Ha-Zeman. An ex- 
cellent library of Judaica was established from the bequest of 
Mathias *Strashun. 

Vilna became a transit center and asylum for Jewish 
refugees from the vicinity during World War 1. Under Ger- 
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man occupation lack of food and discriminatory levies on the 
Jewish population made conditions increasingly difficult. The 
situation was not improved after the war when the struggle 
between the Poles and Lithuanians for the possession of Vilna 
(1919-20) entailed frequent changes of government. In April 
1919, 80 Jews were massacred by Polish troops. 

The interwar period from 1922 to 1939 was a time of 
fruitful and manifold social and cultural activities for Vilna 
Jewry, although Vilna, now part of Poland, was affected eco- 
nomically by the severance of its former ties with Russia and 
Lithuania. According to the 1921 census, 46,559 Jews were liv- 
ing in Vilna (36.1% of the total population), and in 1931, 55,000 
(28.2%). This period saw the establishment of a network of el- 
ementary and secondary schools in which Hebrew was either 
the language of instruction or the principal language, and of 
Hebrew and Yiddish teachers’ seminaries and trade schools. 
Vilna was a world center for Yiddish culture, and a Yiddish 
daily and evening press, numerous weekly and other politi- 
cal, literary, educational, and scientific journals were pub- 
lished there. The Jewish historical and ethnographical society, 
founded by S. *An-Ski, established a museum and archives in 
1919. The *yIvo research institute for Yiddish language and 
culture was founded in Vilna in 1924. The institute attracted 
Yiddish scholars and authors, among them Zalman *Rejzen, 
Max *Weinreich, Z. *Kalmanowicz, and Max *Erik. The Yid- 
dish writer Moshe *Kulbak lived in Vilna. A circle of young 
Yiddish authors (Yung Vilne) included Abraham *Sutzkever, 
Shemariah *Kaczerginski, and Hayyim *Grade. Several po- 
ems of Zalman *Shneour, who stayed in Vilna for some time, 
express the glorious place of the city in Jewish life. Among its 
Hebrew scholars and writers were the linguist M.B. Shneider, 
S.L. *Zitron, and J.E. *Triwosch. The strong antisemitism rife 
in Poland in the 1930s was especially noticeable in the uni- 
versity, where the Jewish students often had to organize in 
self-defense. 

[Israel Klausner] 
Hebrew Printing 
Hebrew printing in Vilna began in 1799 with three ethical 
books: a short version of Kalonymus b. Kalonymus’ Even 
Bohan by Phinehas b. Judah Polotsk; Abraham Lichtstein’s 
Hin Zedek on Maimonides’ Shemonah Perakim (1 and 2), by 
the press of Aryeh Loeb and Gershom Luria and Moses b. 
Menahem; and Gershon b. Benjamin's Shemirat ha-Mitzvot. 
The former two were printed by the Canonicus Joseph Mir- 
ski (d. 1812) and the third in the printing house Jan Jasienskie 
Luria’s firm produced various small books and a Bible (1806). 
The firm still existed in 1823. The Drukarnia Djecezjalna (Mir- 
ski) and Vilna University had their own Hebrew press. 

Hebrew printing in Vilna, however, owes its fame mainly 
to the house of *Romm. Baruch b. Joseph (d. 1803), after some 
years in Grodno, set up in Vilna in the last years of the 18 
century. Baruch’s son Menahem Man Romm (d. 1842) and 
Simhah Zimel b. Menahem Nahum of Grodno printed some 
liturgical items in 1815-17. Menahem Mars three sons - David 
(d. 1860), assisted by his second wife Deborah, née Harkavy; 
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Hayyim Jacob; and Menahem Man Gabriel - greatly devel- 
oped the firm. Due to the censorship, by 1845 the firm practi- 
cally enjoyed a monopoly in Russia and Poland. 

Trouble arose when the Talmud was to be printed, which 
eventually led to the closing of all Jewish printing presses in 
Lithuania and Volhynia except one in Vilna and another in 
*Zhitomir (until 1862). In 1835 Man Romm, in association with 
Simhah Zimel, began printing the Talmud against the protest 
of the *Slavuta printers; as a result, Slavuta’s second printing 
(their first dates from 1815/16-1822/23) was never finished. 
Romm completed their edition in 1854. It was their master- 
piece; in 1846 even Sir Moses Montefiore came to visit their es- 
tablishment. From 1871 it was known as the firm of “the widow 
and the brothers Romm’” (i.e., Deborah, Hayyim Jacob, and 
Menahem Man). The 1866 edition was produced by 100 de- 
voted workers and 14 correctors. Many standard texts, among 
them the Mishnah, the Turim, Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah, 
the Jerusalem Talmud, and S. Buber’s Midrash editions, made 
Vilna printing famous for its beauty and accuracy. 

There were also a number of small firms. Abraham Zevi 
Rosenkranz and his brother Menahem Schriftsetzer, origi- 
nally typesetters with the Romms, established their own press 
in 1863. They also took over the Samuel Joseph Fuenn press 
in 1893, after it had existed for 30 years. In 1920 the firm was 
bought up by A.L. Shalkowitz (Ben Avigdor). Among smaller 
presses that of Boris Kletzkin (d. 1938) employed more than 
50 workers and printed some newspapers. 

The Vilna presses made some very important contribu- 
tions before being closed down. Romm’s famous Mishnayot 
(vols. 2 and 5) were published in Vilna in 1938, one year before 
the Nazi invasion of Poland. Their Talmud and other rabbinic 
standard works continue to be reproduced photographically in 
a great variety of sizes and editions in Israel and the U.S. 


[Israel O. Lehman] 


Holocaust Period 

With the outbreak of World War 11, Soviet Russia invaded 
Vilna and in October 1939 ceded it to Lithuania. Jewish refu- 
gees from divided Poland - the German-occupied part and 
the Soviet-occupied one - found refuge in Vilna. Among the 
refugees were many rabbis (and hasidic rabbis), scholars, 
community and party leaders, as well as Zionists and mem- 
bers of Zionist youth movements who immediately organized 
into temporary “kibbutzim.” By long and tortuous ways (even 
via the Far East), some succeeded in reaching Erez Israel. In 
June 1940, Lithuania was annexed to the U.S.S.R. The Soviet 
authorities closed down Hebrew cultural institutions and 
Zionist organizations. All Yiddish press was replaced by the 
Communist Party’s organ. 

Many Jews - active Zionists, Bundists, and “bourgeois” - 
were exiled in 1941 into the Soviet interior and many were 
interned in camps there. Some active Yiddishists, including 
writers (Z. Rejzen, Joseph Chernikhov, and others), were ar- 
rested, deported to Russia, and murdered there. In June 24, 
1941, the Germans entered Vilna and were welcomed by the 
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Lithuanian population with flowers and cheers. Persecution 
of Vilna’s Jewish population (approximately 80,000) began 
immediately. Prior to the establishment of the ghetto, about 
35,000 Jews were murdered in *Ponary, a wooded area 10 mi. 
from Vilna. Among them were leaders of the Jewish commu- 
nity and members of the first *Judenrat. 

On September 6, 1941, the remaining Jews were herded 
into two ghettos (the smaller was liquidated 46 days later), 
and a second Judenrat was established. In January 1942 the 
various political organizations in the ghetto created a unified 
fighting organization, FPo (Fareynigte Partizaner Organizat- 
sye), commanded by Yizhak *Wittenberg, Joseph Glazman, 
and Abba *Kovner. In the beginning, the FPo decided to fight 
in the ghetto rather than escape to join the partisans in the 
forests. They planned to blow up the German ammunition 
dumps and lead the Jews into the forests if they could first 
arm the ghetto sufficiently. A separate fighting organization, 
led by Yechiel Sheinboim and comprising several groups that 
wanted to fight in the forests, eventually joined the Fpo. In 
addition to smuggling in ammunition, the FPo carried out 
acts of sabotage, issued an underground bulletin, and forged 
documents. In July 1942 Jacob Gens, chief of the Jewish police, 
was appointed “ghetto head” by the Germans. In this capacity 
Gens was responsible to the German authorities for law and 
order in the ghetto. The Judenrat established various depart- 
ments through which it supervised and controlled all aspects 
of ghetto life: a police department; a labor department, which 
provided employment in German and Lithuanian public and 
private businesses; an industry department; a supply and dis- 
tribution department, primarily for food; a health department, 
which provided a hospital, medical services, and children’s 
care; a housing department, which included a sanitation and 
sewage disposal section; a social welfare department, which 
administrated the institutions for aid to the needy and pro- 
vided free food, clothing, and shelter; and a cultural depart- 
ment, which coordinated the activities of schools, theaters, 
an orchestra, choirs, a library, archives, a bureau of statis- 
tics, a bookstore, a museum, and a wall bulletin, Getto Yedies, 
that contained announcements and regulations issued by the 
Judenrat. Writers, musicians, actors, and artists created an 
organization to sponsor lectures and concerts and encourage 
cultural expression in the ghetto. Religious life, yeshivot, and 
synagogues continued functioning underground. 

Gens was the ghetto’s most controversial figure. Some 
condemned him as an outright German collaborator, while 
others regarded him as a man who fulfilled German orders 
in an effort to save as many Jews as possible. Accused by the 
*Gestapo of aiding the underground, he was shot on Septem- 
ber 15, 1943. 

On July 5, 1943, Wittenberg, the commander of the FPo, 
was arrested. While he was being led out of the ghetto, the 
FPO attacked the guard and freed him. Realizing that a price 
would have to be paid for this act of defiance, the underground 
ordered mobilization of all its units. The Germans issued an 
ultimatum for Wittenberg to surrender by morning or the 
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ghetto would be wiped out. After hours of difficult delibera- 
tion, Wittenberg surrendered himself to the Germans and was 
murdered by the Gestapo. The Fro then decided to evacuate 
to the forests. The first detail of fighters to leave for the forest 
was ambushed, and Glazman, its leader, was among those who 
died fighting. In reprisal for the flight of the fighters, the Ger- 
mans killed their families and work brigadiers in the ghetto. 
Thereafter, no fighters left the ghetto for fear that their capture 
would result in the death of many Jews. 

The destruction of Vilna Jewry continued with the estab- 
lishment of the ghetto. Various mass murder Aktionen were 
carried out, the largest of which totaled 14,000 killed during 
the liquidation of the smaller ghetto, 7,000 during the two 
“yellow certificate actions,’ and 5,000 during the “Kovno Ak- 
tion.” In August 1943, deportation of the surviving ghetto in- 
mates to Estonia began. That marked the beginning of total 
liquidation. On September 1, 1943, the ghetto was sealed off, 
The FPO was mobilized at once, and in the morning the Ger- 
man soldiers entered. Fighting erupted in several areas of the 
ghetto. In one battle Sheinboim and other fighters lost their 
lives. Fearing that a continued battle would bring immediate 
destruction to the ghetto, Gens successfully petitioned the 
Germans to leave. Between September 1-4, 1943, while 8,000 
more Jews were deported to labor camps in Estonia, 200 fight- 
ers left the ghetto to join the partisans. On September 15, 1943, 
the ghetto was again surrounded, but the Germans withdrew 
when they learned that the remaining FPo fighters were again 
mobilized for battle. On September 23 the Jews were ordered 
to prepare for the final deportation, which would liquidate 
the ghetto. The FPo at this opportunity evacuated the last of 
its fighters through the sewers. In the following days, the sur- 
viving men were sent to Estonia, the young women to Latvia, 
and the old, children, and sick to *Majdanek. 

After liquidating the ghetto, the Germans left two work 
installations outside its walls: Keilis (a Lithuanian fur factory) 
and the HKP (army vehicles park), where approximately 3,000 
Jews worked. On July 2-3, 1944, they were all taken to *Ponary 
and murdered there. There are no accurate figures on the num- 
ber of Vilna Jewry killed. It is estimated that approximately 
100,000 Jews from Vilna and the vicinity perished in the Vilna 
ghetto. Those who were not killed in Vilna died in labor con- 
centration camps in Estonia and other places. 


[Abraham H. Foxman] 


Contemporary Period 

After the Soviet Army liberated Lithuania (July 12, 1944) about 
6,000 survivors from the forests and other places assembled 
in the city. Writers and Jewish communal workers (S. Kacz- 
erginski and others) tried to organize a Jewish museum, a Jew- 
ish school, an orphanage, etc. To provide for religious needs, a 
kehillah was organized, but the Soviet authorities immediately 
suppressed any secular Jewish activity and prevented the ex- 
istence of any Jewish organization. By provocative means, as 
e.g., by deceptively organizing “illegal” flights over the border 
to Poland, the Soviet security police captured and arrested in 
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1945 scores of Lithuanian Jews who wished to emigrate in or- 
der to reach Palestine. In the 1959 census 16,354 Jews (6.96%) 
were registered in Vilna, 11,326 of whom declared Yiddish to 
be their mother tongue. In 1970 the number of Jews was esti- 
mated much higher. The only synagogue left generally served a 
small number of elderly Jews, except on holidays, particularly 
on Simhat Torah, when many hundreds congregated, includ- 
ing younger people. The deliberate effacement of the Jewish- 
ness of the Nazi victims during World War 11 as well as other 
measures designed to stifle Jewish cultural expression stimu- 
lated Jewish youth to counter-demonstrations, e.g., through 
identifying more and more with Israel, and studying Hebrew. 
Eventually, in the 1960s, the authorities permitted the estab- 
lishment of a Yiddish amateur theater company (in the frame- 
work of the local trade unions’ cultural activities, alongside 
Russian and Lithuanian groups), which performed plays by 
*Shalom Aleichem and some other Yiddish classics. The com- 
pany’s performances drew great crowds, and it was sometimes 
allowed to perform in other cities of the Baltic republics. In the 
early 1960s, during the campaign against “economic crimes,’ 
Vilna became the scene of one of the first anti-Jewish expres- 
sions of the campaign. A show trial against a group of Jewish 
“speculators” ended in death sentences and executions, ac- 
companied by an antisemitic campaign in the local press. 

After the Six-Day War in the Middle East (1967) iden- 
tification with Israel became more pronounced, especially 
among the young, in spite of the official anti-Israel campaign, 
and Jews from Vilna were among those who protested against 
the refusal to grant them exit permits to Israel. These protests 
were sometimes published abroad. 

See also *Russia. 


UNDER LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE. Jewish life in Vilna 
revived with Lithuanian independence in 1990. Chabad was 
active in restoring religious life and the Shalom Aleichem State 
School had around 200 students, studying Hebrew, the Bible, 
and the history of the Jewish people in addition to general 
subjects. The community published Jerusalem of Lithuania, a 
periodical in Yiddish, Lithuanian, English, and Russian with 
special emphasis on the cultural life of the community. The 
community organized meetings, lectures, and exhibitions ded- 
icated to such subjects as Israel, Jewish holidays, and the Ho- 
locaust. With the help of Jewish organizations, especially the 
American Joint Distribution Committee, and private donors, 
the community ran a wide-ranging welfare program for needy 
members. At the outset of the 21*t century most of Lithuania's 
3,500 Jews lived in the Vilna. 
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VILNA TROUPE, Yiddish theatrical company. It began as 
an amateur group in Vilna in 1916, organized by the teacher 
Mordecai Mazo and the painter Leib Kadison, who was its 
first producer. It moved to Warsaw in 1917 and came to be 
regarded as the symbol of the “better Yiddish theater” which 
others had tried to achieve with limited success. The Vilna 
Troupe’s strength lay in its ensemble and in the ideas of its 
producers, among them Chaim Schneir, Mark Arnstein, Mi- 
chael *Weichert, who directed *Asch’s Kiddush ha-Shem, and 
David *Herman, who directed *Peretz’ Bay Nakht oyfn Altn 
Mark (“At Night in the Old Market”). Herman's outstanding 
work, however, was his production of *An-Ski’s The Dybbuk 
in 1920, which brought the company international fame. The 
tour with The Dybbuk in England, France, and the U.S. in 1921 
was triumphant. Success spoiled some of the players, however, 
and the company broke up not long afterward. One group 
went to the United States and toured until 1930; the other 
group remained in Europe and was active in Romania and 
Poland into the 1930s. Mordecai Mazo, the founder, and his 
wife, actress Miriam Orleska, perished during World War 11 
in the Warsaw Ghetto. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zylbercweig, Leksikon fun Yidishn Teater 


(1934). 
[Joseph Leftwich] 


VILNAY (VILENSKY), ZEV (1900-1988), Israeli geogra- 
pher, author, and lecturer. Born in Kishinev, Vilnay moved 
to Palestine with his parents as a child of six and settled in 
Haifa. In the middle 1920s Vilnay became one of the princi- 
pal guides in the walking tours (tiyyulim) over the country, 
popular among workers and youth groups; they included areas 
in Lebanon, Syria, Transjordan, and Sinai. He was an instruc- 
tor of military topography in the Haganah and later during 
the War of Independence (1948) and the Six-Day War (1967). 
He was awarded the Israel Prize in 1982 for yediat ha-arez 
(“knowledge of Israel”). 

Vilnay lectured under many auspices on Israel geography, 
ethnography, history and folklore. He published many books 
and pamphlets, including the following in English: Legends 
of Palestine (1932), The Guide to Israel (1955; 14 editions until 
1971); The Holy Land in Old Prints and Maps (19657); The New 
Israel Atlas: Bible to Present Day (1968); and in Hebrew: Enzik- 
lopedyah li-Ydiat ha-Arez (3 vols. (1956)); Yerushalayim 2 vols. 
(1960-62, new edition 1970); Tel Aviv-Jaffa... (1965); Yehudah 
ve-Shomeron (1968); Sinai, Aver ve-Hoveh (1969); Golan ve- 
Hermon (1970); Mazzevot Kodesh be-Erez Yisrael (19637); and 
Erez Yisrael bi-Temunot Attikot (1961). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tidhar, 3 (19587), 1513-14; 17 (1968), 5239. 


[Benjamin Jaffe] 


VINAVER, CHEMJO (1900-1973), conductor and composer. 
Vinaver was born in Warsaw and raised in the hasidic court 
of his grandfather, R. Isaac of Vorka, where he absorbed the 
Vorka and other hasidic musical traditions. From 1916 to 1920 
he studied in Warsaw, and then in Berlin (conducting and 
composition with Hugo Ruedel and Siegfried Ochs). There 
he organized the Hanigun choir for the propagation of Jew- 
ish music, which toured in Europe and Palestine. From 1926 
to 1933 Vinaver was the chief conductor at the temple of the 
Berlin community, with whose choir he recorded over 20 li- 
turgical works. He also taught music at the teachers’ college 
of the Reichsvertretung der deutschen Juden and published 
articles on Jewish music in the Jewish press and cantorial pe- 
riodicals. In 1938 Vinaver emigrated to New York, where he 
organized the Vinaver Chorus and the Vinaver Symphonic 
Voices. From 1952 he was music consultant in the cultural de- 
partment of the Zionist Organization of America. In 1967 he 
settled in Jerusalem, where he also established a choir. 
Among his compositions may be mentioned “The Sev- 
enth Day” for cantor and chorus, for the Friday night service 
(1946), Kol Nidrei, and Omnam Ken. He edited several collec- 
tions of hasidic, Yiddish, and Israeli folk songs, and in 1955 
published the Anthology of Jewish Music, which contains tra- 
ditional synagogal music, hasidic niggunim, and religious folk 
songs (many of them of his own collection), several synagogal 
compositions, including Vinaver’s own, and Psalm 130, “Out of 
Depths,” composed by Arnold *Schoenberg especially for the 
anthology. Vinaver’s wife was the poet Masha Kaleko. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sendrey, Music, index. 


[Haim Bar-Dayan] 


VINAWER, MAXIM (1862-1926), lawyer and communal 
worker in Russia. Born in Warsaw, Vinawer completed his 
studies at the university of Warsaw (1886), and then settled 
in St. Petersburg, where he became a prominent lawyer in 
the field of civil law. In court Vinawer was outstanding for his 
clear and profound analyses, which influenced the shaping of 
judicial law. His influence was also felt through his literary ac- 
tivity, his presence among judicial colleagues at the university 
of St. Petersburg, and at conferences on civil law reforms. The 
fact that he was a Jew interfered with his professional standing 
and until 1904 he was registered only as an advocate's assistant. 
After the February Revolution (1917) he was allowed to sit as 
supreme judge for the short period preceding the liquidation 
of the old courts as a result of the October Revolution. 
Through his literary publications he encouraged social 
astuteness and interest on the part of advocates in regard to 
public affairs. As a result of the 1905 Revolution and the in- 
troduction of a restricted parliamentary regime, he became 
one of the founders and leaders of the “Constitutional Demo- 
cratic Party” (Cadets), or “Freedom of the Nation Party,’ which 
called for a genuine parliamentary system, based on the exam- 
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ple of Great Britain. He was a delegate to the first parliament 
(*Duma) in 1906. As the vice chairman of his faction (the larg- 
est), he was the principal drafter of its policies and acted as 
mediator both within the group and between the group and 
other factions. When the Duma dispersed he joined its for- 
mer members in a protest convention at Vyborg and signed 
the manifesto calling for civil disobedience. As a result he and 
all the other participants in the convention were sentenced to 
three months in prison and deprived of the right to vote. In 
1917, after the February Revolution, he was a member of the 
commission that prepared the elections to the constituent as- 
sembly as well as a participant in the temporary parliament 
(“Council of the Republic”). The October Revolution and the 
banning of his party caused him to emigrate to the Crimean 
Peninsula, where he acted as foreign minister in the regional 
government formed by his party (described in his memoirs). 
In 1919 he emigrated to France, where he continued his activi- 
ties among the Russian and Jewish emigrants. 

Vinawer’s Jewish communal activities began with the 
*Society for the Promotion of Culture among the Jews of 
Russia. Heading also the historio-ethnographic commission 
which gathered and published historical material on the Jews 
of Russia, he developed it into a special society. He also acted 
as advocate in the trials following the pogroms of *Kishinev 
and *Gomel. Although he was, too, among the founders and 
leaders of the *Society for the Attainment of Full Civil Rights 
for the Jewish People in Russia (1905-07), he opposed the 
formation of a separate Jewish faction in the Duma. Vinawer 
founded the newspaper Yevreyskaya Tribuna, one of whose 
objectives was to disprove the allegation of the “Jewishness” of 
the Russian Revolution. Vinawer’s personality assumed an im- 
portant place in the memoirs of his contemporaries, both Rus- 
sian (i.e., *Witte, PN. Milyukov) and Jewish (S. *Dubnow, M. 
*Vishniak). Vinawer himself published a collection of mem- 
oirs, Nedavnoye (1917; second, enlarged edition 1926). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: PN. Milyukov et al. (eds.), M.M. Vinawer 
(collection; Rus., 1937); Russian Jewry, 1860-1917 (1966), index. 

[Abraham N. Poliak] 


°VINCENT, LOUIS HUGUES (1872-1960), French Domin- 
ican monk and archaeologist; one of the heads of the Ecole 
Biblique et Archéologique Frangaise in Jerusalem. Vincent 
was born in Varéze and as a youth entered the Dominican 
Monastery of St. Etienne in Jerusalem, where he lived until 
his death. His reputation as an archaeologist was established 
in 1907 when he published the first survey of the results of 
archaeological excavations in Erez Israel (Canaan daprés 
Texploration récente). In 1909 he took part in the Parker ex- 
pedition, an adventurous enterprise which sought to discover 
the treasures of the Temple and dug in the tunnels of the Gi- 
hon. Vincent, however, turned it into a scientific excavation 
and published the results in Jérusalem sous terre (1911; Under- 
ground Jerusalem, 1911). In collaboration with L.F. Abel and 
afterward with A.M. Stéve, he was the author of a series of 
monumental works on the remains of Jerusalem (Jérusalem 
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VINCZE, PAUL 


ancienne et nouvelle, 1912-14). The concluding work on the 
Temple was published in 1956. Vincent and Abel also studied 
the antiquities of Bethlehem, Hebron and Emmaus. A visitor 
at almost every excavation in Erez Israel and a prolific writer, 
Vincent was recognized as the doyen of Catholic archaeolo- 


gists in Erez Israel. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


VINCHEVSKY, MORRIS (pseudonym of Benzion Novak- 
hovich; 1856-1932), Yiddish and Hebrew writer and socialist 
leader. Born in Yonovo, Lithuania, he began his literary career 
in 1873 as a Hebrew poet and journalist, often writing under 
the pseudonyms “Ben Nets” (“Son of a Hawk”) and “Yigal ish 
ha-Ruah” (“Yigal, the Man of Spirit”). Hailed by the Soviet 
Yiddish critics of the 1930s as the “grandfather” of Socialist 
Yiddish literature, Vinchevsky turned to writing Yiddish po- 
etry in the 1880s. He lived in Germany (which he left when 
Bismarck’s anti-socialist laws went into effect), France, and 
England (where he wrote pseudonymous articles in English 
for the socialist journals of H.M. Hyndman, one of the found- 
ers of British Socialism), before settling in New York in 1894. 
He was an active and committed socialist who expressed his 
sympathies in his often politically tendentious poetry. His 
work appealed to readers not only in the U.S. but also in pre- 
and post-revolutionary Russia. The basic trend of his work 
was humanitarian and deeply Jewish. Vinchevsky was also 
active in the Yiddish press, regularly contributing essays, 
poems, and translations to socialist publications such as the 
*Forverts, Der Emes, and Di Tsukunft, which he also edited. 
He remained politically active throughout the first decades of 
the 20" century and was appointed to the Jewish Commission 
(*Comité des délégations juives), which represented Jewish in- 
terests at the Versailles Conference after World War 1. In the 
1920s Vinchevsky’s sympathies veered sharply to the left. He 
broke with many of his socialist friends and in 1924-25 spent a 
number of months in the U.S.S.R. In 1927 he became paralyzed 
and remained in poor health until his death. Vinchevsky had 
a long and prolific career and, in 1927-28, a 10-volume edition 
of his works appeared under the editorship of Kalman *Mar- 
mor. Vinchevsky’s library, manuscripts, and archives (yIvo), 
comprise a rich source for research into Yiddish literature and 
Jewish radical movements beginning in the 1860s. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Reyzen, Leksikon, 1 (1928), 977-82; LNYL, 3 
(1960), 432-3; Klausner, Sifrut, 5 (19557), 115-20; 6 (19587), 275-311; 
N.B. Minkoff, Pionern fun Yidisher Poezye in Amerike, 1 (1956), 19-853 
S. Liptzin, Flowering of Yiddish Literature (1963), 136-9; Kressel, Lek- 
sikon, 1 (1965), 659-61; Malachi, in: Yad la-Koré, 4 (1956) 54-8, list of 
his Hebrew writings; M. Vinchevsky, Works, 1 (1927), biography by 
K. Marmor. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Howe, World of Our Fathers 
(1976), 420; S. Liptzin, A History of Yiddish Literature (1972), 96. 


[Henry J. Tobias / Marc Miller (2"4 ed.)] 


VINCZE, PAUL (1907-1994), medalist. Vincze was born in 
Hungary, and settled in England, where he rapidly earned a 
reputation as having a classical gift of portraiture, which was 
balanced by allegorical reverses on his medals. His talent was 
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also expressed in coins; he designed some of the new currency 
for Ghana, Libya, Nigeria, Malawi, and Guinea. Vincze has 
struck some of the finest Jewish commemoratives in modern 
times, including the 300" Anniversary of the Jewish Resettle- 
ment in Great Britain (1956). He executed medals for the pri- 
vate Israeli mint, Isnumat, and for the government of Israel. 
Examples of strikings he did for the former are the John E 
Kennedy Memorial and the Visit of Pope Paul v1 to the Holy 
Land. Examples of his work for the Israeli government are the 
1966 Commemorative for Edmond and James de Rothschild 
and the 1967 Jubilee of the Balfour Declaration. Vincze exe- 
cuted several medals of distinguished Jews such as Ben-Gu- 
rion, Lord Samuel, and Yehudi Menuhin. Just before his death 
he designed the monetary coins of Malawi. 


[Daniel M. Friedenberg] 


VINE (Heb. 753). Of the various agricultural products men- 
tioned in the Bible and talmudic literature, the vine and its 
products — yayin (“wine”), tirosh (“new wine”), hemer (“sweet 
red wine”), and shekhar (“strong drink”) - occupy the central 
place. Sixteen times the Bible mentions in juxtaposition “corn, 
new wine, and oil,” which represented the principal produce 
and the chief blessing of the soil (Deut. 7:13; et al.). Of the 
seven species with which Erez Israel was blessed the vine fig- 
ures first among the fruit (Deut. 8:8). “Every man [sitting] un- 
der his vine and under his fig-tree” symbolizes the ideal past 
and the hope of future peace (1 Kings 5:5; Micah 4:4). Many 
biblical parables and allegories are associated with the vine, 
grapes, and wine. The people of Israel in its youth is compared 
to grapes which the traveler came upon in the wilderness (Hos. 
9:10). Isaiah likens God to the owner of a vineyard and Israel 
to the vineyard (Isa. 5), a similar metaphor being employed 
by Jeremiah (2:21), and Ezekiel (17:1-10, 19:10-14) regards the 
vine as symbolizing the people of Israel and its fate. 
Viticulture in Erez Israel goes back to antiquity. An Egyp- 
tian inscription of the third millennium B.c.£. states that the 
Egyptian conqueror of the country ordered its vines and fig 
trees to be destroyed. The spies, sent ahead of the Israelites to 
spy out the land, brought back from the valley of Hebron a 
cluster of grapes of remarkable size (Num. 13:23). Situated in 
the inheritance of Judah, which was blessed with fruitful vines 
(Gen. 49:11), was the settlement Beth-Cherem (“the house of 
the vineyard”; Jer. 6:1), and passing through it was the valley of 
Sorek (Judg. 16:4), so named after the red grapes (sorek) grown 
there. Excellent wine was produced from the vines growing 
on Mount Ephraim and in Samaria (Isa. 28), where, Jeremiah 
prophesied, the vineyards of Samaria, destroyed after the deso- 
lation of the kingdom of Ephraim, would again be planted (Jer. 
31:4-5). In the vineyards of Shiloh annual festivities accompa- 
nied by dances were held (Judg. 21:21), apparently connected 
with the vintage season, which was an occasion for great joy 
(cf. Isa. 16:10). According to an ancient tradition preserved in 
the Mishnah (Taan. 4:8) “the daughters of Jerusalem came out 
and danced in the vineyards” on the 15** of Av and the Day 
of Atonement. During these dances, the young girls found 
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husbands for themselves. The Hasmoneans and Bar Kokhba 
struck a cluster of grapes on their victory coins as a symbol of 
the fertility of the country. Josephus highly praised the vine- 
yards in the valley of Ginnosar (War, 3:519), and many places 
in Judea and Galilee are mentioned in talmudic literature as 
noted for their thriving vineyards. 

The Bible refers to large vineyards in the kings’ inheri- 
tance that contained “a thousand vines at a thousand pieces of 
silver” (Isa 7:23; cf. Song 8:11). Those mentioned in talmudic 
literature, however, were usually smaller, five vines in a field 
being considered a vineyard (Kil. 4:6). Individual vines were 
also planted among other trees, this being permitted by the 
laws of the Pentateuch, though sowing mixed seeds among 
the vines is prohibited (Deut. 22:9), and talmudic literature 
deals with many halakhot connected with this strict prohibi- 
tion (Kil. 4-7; see *Mixed Species). Various strains of grapes 
were grown. Since the main product of grapes was the sweet 
red wine called hemer, there was a preference for the strains 
which produced red-black grapes known as sorek. Inferior 
white grapes were called be’ushim (Isa. 5:2, 4; cf. Maas. 1:2). 
Grapes were grown in two ways: either the trunk and branches 
trailed along the ground - the gefen sorahat of the Bible (Ezek. 
17:6) and the rogeliot of the Mishnah (Pe'ah 7:8); or the vine 
was trained over a pole, the gefen adderet of the Bible (Ezek. 
17:8) and the dalit of the Mishnah (Pe'ah 4:2). The importance 
of the vine is attested by the Bible’s many synonyms for its 
branches: baddim, banot, daliyyot, zalzallim, zemorah, hoter, 
yonek, kannah, matteh, netishot nezer, anaf, porah, kezirim, 
sheluhot, sarigim, and sorek. 

More than 40 expressions connected with viticulture are 
mentioned in the Bible and talmudic literature. Isaiah’s song 
about the vineyard (Isa. 5) gives a detailed account of the dif- 
ferent stages from its planting to the harvesting of the grapes: 
first the soil is dug up and the large stones are removed and 
used for the fence. Then the shrubs and thorns growing in the 
uncultivated field are cut down and used as “the hedge” of the 
fence; the fence protects the vineyard from being “trodden 
down” by cattle, and the hedge prevents goats from jumping 
over the fence. Next the field is cleared of small stones, which 
are put on top of the hedge, and all is ready for planting the 
sapling vines. The soil between the rows of vines is hoed, 
and at the end of the summer the branches are pruned. After 
three to four years, with the approach of the first vintage, the 
owner of the vineyard hews out a vat, and its stones are used 
to build a tower for watching over the vineyard during the 
vintage. Isaiah apparently describes a nonirrigated vineyard 
that awaits the rains of heaven (ibid. 5:6). The vine responds 
well to irrigation, flourishing particularly near fountains (Gen. 
49:22; Ezek. 19:10). 

The vine referred to in the Bible and in talmudic litera- 
ture is the cultivated one, Vitis vinifera. In the region of Erez 
Israel the wild vine does not grow, although in various places 
in Israel, especially near springs, such as Tel Dan and Nahal 
Ammud in Galilee, seeds of the cultivated vine have sprouted 
and grow wild climbing trees. Various strains of vines, some 
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19:2 (1999), 107-17; W. Homolka (ed.), Leo Baeck — Zwischen Ge- 
heimnis und Gebot (1997); A. Barkai (ed.), Leo Baeck - Manhigut 
ve-Hagut (2000). 

[Akiba Ernst Simon / Yehoyada Amir (24 ed.)] 


BAECK, SAMUEL (1834-1912), German rabbi and scholar. 
Baeck, who was born in Kromau (Moravia), the son and 
grandson of rabbis, served as rabbi of Leipa (Bohemia) and 
Lissa (Lezno, Poland) and was active in German-Jewish com- 
munal affairs. He successfully advocated the teaching of Jew- 
ish religion in Prussian high schools, for which he wrote some 
textbooks. His Geschichte des juedischen Volkes und seiner 
Literatur... (1888) went into three editions. To J. Winter and 
A. Wuensche (eds.) Die juedische Literatur (1894-96) Baeck 
contributed the sections on the halakhic, homiletic, and other 
literature from the 15‘ to the 18** centuries (also separately 
printed, 1893). Leo *Baeck was his son. 


BAENA, JUAN ALFONSO DE (c. 1445), Spanish poet and 
scribe to Juan 11 of Castile. Most probably he was born a Jew 
and decided to convert. His conversion to Christianity en- 
abled him to enter the court of Juan 11 and become one of his 
high officials. The Cancionero de Baena, an anthology of 14'- 
and 15'*-century poetry which he compiled and presented to 
the king in 1445 deals with the social and political life of the 
period and includes many references to Jews and conversos. 
Hostility toward the conversos is expressed in several poems 
by Alfonso Alvarez de Villasandino (nos. 140-2, 183). Two 
decires, or poetic compositions, of the monk Diego de Valen- 
cia (probably a converted Jew himself) deal with conversos; 
the text of the first (no. 501) contains a number of Hebrew 
words. The Cancionero also includes poems celebrating the 
birth in 1405 of the future King Juan 11. One of these (no. 
230), the composition of a certain Don Mossé (described as 
surgeon to Henry 111), indicates the part played by the Jews in 
Spanish cultural life. Baena’s poetry is very rich and harmo- 
nious in its rhymes. Another Juan de Baena (also known as 
Juan de Pineda) rose from obscurity as a tailor in Cordoba to 
eminence at the court of Toledo. A converso, he was brought 
to trial and condemned to death in 1486. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.M. Azaceta (ed.), Cancionero de Juan de 
Baena (1966); A. Millares Carlo, Literatura espanola hasta fines del 
siglo XV (1950), 185-91; J. Amador de los Rios, Estudios... Judios de 
Espana (1848), 406-27; Baer, Spain, 2 (1966), 347ff. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: B. Valverde, in: Cuadernos del idioma 9 (1968), 97-113; B. 
Blanco Gonzalez, in: Cuadernos de filologia (Mendoza, Argentina), 6 
(1972), 29-75; J.M. Sola-Solé, in: Sobre drabes, judios y marranos y su 
impacto en la lengua y literatura espafiolas (1983), 207-23. 


[Kenneth R. Scholberg] 


BAER, ABRAHAM (1834-1894), cantor. Baer was born in 
Wielen (Filehne), Poznan (Poland). He was a teacher and 
hazzan in various towns in western Prussia and in Posen, be- 
fore becoming assistant cantor in Goteborg, Sweden, in 1857 
and chief cantor in 1860. Collaborating with the organist of 
the synagogue, Joseph Czapek, he published a two-volume 
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collection of hymns (principally those of *Sulzer) for choir, 
with organ accompaniment, Musik till sangerna vid Gudstjen- 
sten (2 vols., 1872). Five years later came his great work Baal 
T fillah, a collection of melodies and recitatives according to 
the Polish, German, and Sephardi rituals, which became the 
basic manual for European cantors. The fruit of 15 years’ work, 
it contains about 1,500 melodies which cover the liturgy of the 
year. Among them are several melodies of Sulzer, *Naumburg, 
and *Lewandowski, and some of his own. The collection went 
through five editions between 1877 and 1930. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Baer, Baal T’fillah oder der praktische 
Vorbeter (18837), xiii-xxviii; J. Schoenberg, Die traditionellen Gesa- 
enge des israelitischen Gottesdienstes in Deutschland (1926); Sendrey, 


Music, indexes. 
[Haim Bar-Dayan] 


BAER, GABRIEL (1919-1982), historian. Born in Germany, 
Baer immigrated to Erez Israel in 1933. His special field was 
the social history of the Middle East, particularly of Egypt, in 
modern times. A professor of Oriental Studies at the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem, he was awarded the Israel Prize in 
1976. His books include A History of Landownership in Mod- 
ern Egypt 1800-1950 (1962), Egyptian Guilds in Modern Times 
(1964), Population and Society in the Arab East (1964), Stud- 
ies in the Social History of Modern Egypt (1969), and Fellah 
and Townsman in the Middle East: Studies in Social History 
(1982). Baer was also editor of two Middle Eastern quarter- 
lies published in Jerusalem: Hamizrah Hehadash and Asian 
and African Studies. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A list of Baer’s published works ap- 
peared in Asian and African Studies, 17 (1983), 315-21. Obituaries: 
G.G. Gilbar, in: I7MEs, 15, no. 1 (1983), 129-30; J.M. Landau, in: Der 
Islam, 41, no. 1 (1984), 8-9. 

[Jacob M. Landau (24 ed.)] 


BAER, MAX (Maximilian Adelbert; 1909-1959), U.S. prize- 
fighter, world heavyweight champion 1934-35, member of 
the World Boxing Hall of Fame and the International Box- 
ing Hall of Fame. Born in Omaha, Nebraska, Baer dropped 
out of school in the eighth grade to work with his father on 
a cattle ranch in California, where he developed his muscles 
and a powerful right hand. He began to box in 1929 and won 
22 of his first 24 fights, nine with first-round knockouts. In 
a fight on August 25, 1930, heavyweight Frankie Campbell 
was killed in a fight with Baer in San Francisco, which led to 
a grand jury investigation of local boxing. Baer was charged 
with manslaughter but was later cleared of all charges, though 
he was suspended from fighting in California for a year. He 
quit boxing for several months after Campbell’s death and 
then lost four of his next six fights, partly, it was said, because 
of his reluctance to go on the attack. 

Baer recorded a major victory on June 8, 1933, when he 
beat Germany’s Max Schmeling, a former world champion, 
with a 10'-round Txo in front of 56,000 fans at Yankee Sta- 
dium. Baer won the heavyweight title on June 14, 1934, knock- 
ing down Italy’s Primo Carnera 11 times in 11 rounds, before 
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local, others imported, are grown in Israel. In Samaria and 
on Mount Ephraim nonirrigated wine grapes, and in other 
regions of the country mostly irrigated and trellised eating 
grapes, are grown. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 1 (1926), 49-189; J. Feliks, Olam 


ha-Zomeiah ha-Mikra’i (19687), 17-24. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


VINELAND, city in southern New Jersey, 30 miles (50 km) 
from Philadelphia. The Jewish community of Vineland dates 
back to the early 1880s, with the establishment of immigrant 
colonies outside of the city limits. Synagogues were prohibited 
within city limits until toward the end of the first decade of 
the 20" century. The first such colony was Alliance, founded 
in 1882 in Salem County by the Alliance Israélite Universelle 
(France) and the Baron de Hirsch Fund (Belgium), three miles 
out of Vineland, followed by others with biblical names like 
Carmel. In nearby Cape May County, the Baron de Hirsch 
Fund established Woodbine in 1891, which was incorporated 
by 1903 as an all-Jewish borough. Some settlers embraced the 
*Am Olam ideology of return to the soil as a means of salva- 
tion for the oppressed Jews of Russia. Men like Moshe Herder, 
H.L. Sabsovich, Sidney Bailey, and Moses Bayuk envisioned 
in well-balanced rural communities the basis for creative 
life. Subsidies were provided by philanthropic organizations 
in Western Europe and the United States - Alliance Israélite 
Universelle, Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society and the Baron 
de Hirsch Fund — as well as American Jewish leaders such as 
Jacob Schiff and Myer S. Isaacs, who hoped to create viable 
communities on the principles of self-help within American 
society. In each colony the fabric of life developed, including 
at least Orthodox synagogues and religious schools, as well 
as an array of clubs, fraternal orders, and debating and ath- 
letic groups. 

An early necessity was manufacturing to supplement 
farm incomes. The soil was poor, the 10-15 acre lots inad- 
equate; markets were distant, and the settlers untrained in 
agricultural methods. Subsistence depended on the sewing 
machine, especially in Carmel, Rosenhayn, Norma, and Brot- 
manville, as well as Woodbine, where industry was subsidized 
from the outset. Although the Jewish population grew slowly 
to about 3,500 in 1901, it dropped to 2,700 by 1919. To some 
extent this reflected growing American urbanization, as well 
as the second generation's struggle for better educational and 
economic opportunities. Among their sons who achieved 
prominence were Jacob G. Lipman, an agronomist and dean of 
Rutgers’ College of Agriculture; Gilbert Seldes, author, critic, 
dean of the School of Communications, University of Penn- 
sylvania; and Benjamin M. Golder, Philadelphia congressman. 
Some moved to New York or Philadelphia, but many settled 
in Vineland proper, operating stores or small factories. Arthur 
Goldhaft, a distinguished veterinarian, founded the Vineland 
Poultry Laboratories. During the 1960s, the Jewish commu- 
nity peaked at just over 10,000 people, with five synagogues 
in the city and another six in surrounding communities. 
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The largest influx to the community was from several hun- 
dred survivors of the Nazi Holocaust, drawn to the area from 
large cities such as New York and Philadelphia with offers of 
assistance in the establishment of poultry farms and a quiet 
country life. These immigrants formed the Jewish Poultry 
Farmers’ Association and a free loan society, as well as several 
diverse congregations. A Jewish day school, founded in 1953, 
supplemented the established congregational schools. Com- 
munity life has included Zionist organizations, B’nai Brith, 
Hadassah, Hebrew Women’s Benevolent Society, Jewish War 
Veterans, and participation by Jews in all civic and political 
activities. The Jewish Community Council, which is today 
Jewish Federation of Cumberland County, was established 
in 1924, has been active in local, national and Israeli affairs, 
and has helped to maintain the community’s vibrant Jewish 
life. Notable residents of national acclaim include Miles Ler- 
man, founding chairman of the United States Holocaust Me- 
morial Museum; Ben Zion Leuchter and Magda Leuchter, 
a local newspaper publisher and founding chairman of The 
National Jewish Center for Learning and Leadership (cLAL); 
and Esther Raab, a tireless Holocaust survivor and educator, 
upon whose life are based the play Dear Esther and the film 
Escape from Sobibor. Samuel Gassel served as borough com- 
missioner and mayor of the City of Vineland; I. Harry Levin 
as municipal judge in adjoining townships; Dr. Tevis Goldhaft 
as chairman of the Board of Education; and Stanley S. Brot- 
man as presiding senior judge of the U.S. District Court. The 
population in 2005 was 1,800. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P.R. Goldstein, Social Aspects of the Jewish 
Colonies of South Jersey (1912); A.D. Goldhaft, The Golden Egg (1957) 
J. Brandes, Immigrants to Freedom (1971). 


[Joseph Brandes / Kirk Wisemayer (2"¢ ed.)] 


VINER, JACOB (1892-1970), U.S. economist. Born in Mon- 
treal, Canada, Viner began teaching at the University of Chi- 
cago in 1916 and returned there after federal government ser- 
vice in World War 1. In 1925 he reached the rank of professor. 
From 1946 to 1960 he was professor of economics at Princ- 
eton, and was simultaneously a member of the Institute for 
Advanced Study at Princeton. Viner served the U.S. govern- 
ment in a number of capacities: he was representative at the 
League of Nations (1933), and consulting expert to the Trea- 
sury (1935-39) and to the State Department (1943-52). His re- 
search, writing, and teaching covered many aspects of inter- 
national economics, including trade and commercial policy, 
foreign exchange, international finance, and economic devel- 
opment. He was particularly interested in the application and 
adaptation of the theory of international trade to current prob- 
lems and was among the first critics of the Keynesian neoeco- 
nomics. He claimed that the use of oversimplified and other- 
wise unrealistic models reduced the usefulness of the theory 
of international trade. Viner demanded the incorporation 
into the classical theory of what he regarded as the valuable 
elements of Keynes’ analysis, without abandoning the funda- 
mentals that had been developed by the older theory. 
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His publications include Canada’s Balance of Interna- 
tional Indebtedness (1924); Dumping: A Problem in Interna- 
tional Trade (1923, repr. 1966); Studies in the Theory of Inter- 
national Trade (1937, repr. 1965); The Customs Union Issue 
(1950); International Trade and Economic Development (1953); 
The Long View and the Short (1958); and Problems of Monetary 


Control (1964). 
[Joachim O. Ronall] 


VINKOVCTI, town in Croatia, capital of Srijem Province. Jews 
are known to have lived there only from the second half of 
the 19" century. Ignatz Gross opened a retail store in 1866. A 
kehillah was formed in 1870 and Jacob Schlesinger installed 
a flour mill at that time. Jews were tanners, tailors and mer- 
chants. Leaders of the community were L. Stein, Dr. Armin 
Lederer, and Dr. Ignatz Lang. Zionist activists were Max Le- 
derer, Adolf Beck, and Vilim Orenstein. The first rabbi was 
Solomon Neumann, followed by R. Schoenfeld and Dr. Mavro 
Frankfurter, who was horrendously tortured by the Ustashe 
and died in the Jasenovac death camp. His son, David *Frank- 
furter, killed the Swiss Nazi leader Wilhelm Gustloff in Davos 
on February 2, 1936, in an effort to call the world’s attention 
to the dangers of Nazism. 

During World War 1, Jews were molested and robbed 
by deserters from the Austro-Hungarian army, but they or- 
ganized self-defense and successfully resisted the assaults. In 
1923 a national conference of Yugoslavia’s rabbis took place in 
Vinkovci. In 1931 about 1,000 Jews lived there; their number 
dwindled, however, in later years due to emigration, mostly to 
Zagreb. On the eve of the Holocaust, only 630 Jews remained 
there. Nevertheless, it was a thriving community. 

During the Holocaust most Jews perished and the syna- 
gogue was demolished. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jevrejski Almanajh (Vrsac, 5690 (1929/30)); 


PK (1988). 
[Zvi Loker (2"4 ed.)] 


VINNIKOV, ISAAC N. (1897- ), Soviet Orientalist. Born 
in Khotimsk, Belorussia, in 1922 Vinnikov was sent by the 
“People’s Commissariat for Education” to study in the faculty 
of linguistics and ethnology at the University of Leningrad. 
Two of his teachers were L.Y. *Sternberg and P.K. *Kokovtsov. 
His first works were connected with pre-Islamic Arabic his- 
tory and culture. Later he devoted himself to the study of 
the customs and languages of the Arab tribes living in Cen- 
tral Asia. In 1941 he wrote his doctoral thesis on “The Arabs 
in the U.S.S.R”; he also engaged in the study of Tyrean and 
Aramaic inscriptions and devoted many years to compiling a 
concordance to the Aramaic of Erez Israel (in the Jerusalem 
Talmud and the Palestinian Midrashim). For many years he 
gave courses at the University of Leningrad in Semitic lan- 
guages, among them Hebrew, supervising many students in 
the field of research. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Narody Azii i Afriki, no. 6 (1967), 155-7. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 
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VINNITSA, town in Vinnitsa district, Ukraine. The earliest 
information available on the Jews of the town dates from 1532: 
there is a mention that year of the wealthy Jewish merchant 
Mekhel, who traded with Turkish Moldavia (in livestock and 
wool cloth). Until the end of the 18" century, the community 
remained rather small and suffered from the attacks of the 
Ukrainian rebels who fought against Polish rule (*Chmiel- 
nicki, the *Haidamacks), the oppression of the Polish gov- 
ernors and mayors, as well as from the wars which brought 
about the disruption of commerce on the nearby borders. In 
1776, 381 Jews belonged to the kahal of Vinnitsa; of these, 190 
lived in the town and the rest in the surroundings. The Rus- 
sian annexation (1793) resulted in continuous growth of the 
Jewish population in the town and its region. The census of 
1897 found 11,689 Jews (over one-third of the population) liv- 
ing in the town and in 1910, there were 20,257 Jews (45.5% of 
the total population). They earned their livelihood mainly in 
tailoring and from commerce in agricultural produce. The 
community of Vinnitsa did not suffer in 1919-20 because the 
town served as the regional capital of the successive govern- 
ments in the region. In 1926 there were 21,812 Jews (41%). 
The *Yevsektsiya waged a savage campaign to destroy the re- 
ligious and national life of the Jews of Vinnitsa, and the town 
became a center of its activities throughout Podolia. A Jewish 
pedagogic institute was established and during the late 1930s, 
a Communist Yiddish newspaper (Proletarisher Emes) was 
published in Vinnitsa. A few months after the occupation of 
the town by the Germans, on Rosh Ha-Shanah, Sept. 22, 1941, 
28,000 Jews of the town and its surroundings were extermi- 
nated in Vinnitsa. According to the 1959 census, there were 
about 19,500 Jews (c. 16% of the total population) in Vinnitsa. 
The former Great Synagogue was closed by the authorities in 
1957 and converted into a storehouse. 

Though most of the Jews had left in the mass emigration 
of the 1990s, by 2005, Vinnitsa had a Jewish day school and 
a club for Hebrew-speaking youth. A new education center 
was being built. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Zusmer, Be-Ikvei ha-Dor (1957), 267-80; 
E. Bingel, in: Yad Vashem Studies, 3 (1959), 303-20. 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


VIRBALIS (Ger. Wirballen; Pol. Wierzbolow; Rus. Verzh- 
boloro), town in S.W. Lithuania. Due to the position of the 
town on an important commercial route between Russia and 
Germany, the Jewish community was financially prosperous. 
In 1897 there were 1,219 Jews (37% of the total population). 
Among Lithuanian Jewry, the community of Virbalis was out- 
standing for its nationalist cultural activity and its promotion 
of Hebrew both as a language for study and for daily speech. 
Following World War 1, the Jews returned to the ruins of Vir- 
balis, the majority of them having abandoned the town dur- 
ing the war. According to the census of 1923, they numbered 
1,233 (30% of the population). Many of them were engaged in 
agriculture, either as landowners or as lessees of orchards, veg- 
etable gardens, and tobacco plantations. Near the town was 
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located the training farm of *He-Halutz. This also included 
a Hebrew secondary school, a Tarbut school, and a kinder- 
garten. There were, in addition, several Zionist organizations 
and welfare institutions. The mayor of the town was a Jew. The 
Germans invaded Virbalis on June 22, 1941. A week later they 
massacred the men, and a short while after that, the women 
and children. The poet *Yehoash was a native of Virbalis. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Sudarski, in: Lite, 1 (1951), 1633-44. 


[Dov Levin] 


°VIRGIL (Vergil; Publius Vergilius Maro; 70-19 B.c.£.), 
greatest Roman poet. Though Virgil nowhere mentions the 
Jews directly, there are several indications in two of his great- 
est works, the Eclogues and the Aeneid, that he was aware of 
Jewish tradition. 

The brief Fourth Eclogue speaks apocalyptically of the 
imminent return of the last and greatest age sung of by the 
Cumaean Sibyl and ushered in by the maiden (virgo) goddess 
Artemis and by the birth of a newborn boy, when a golden 
race will be sent down from heaven which will consort with 
the gods. All remaining traces of men’s guilt will be removed; 
and the world, made peaceful by the virtues of the baby’s fa- 
ther, will be a veritable utopia, with the earth producing its 
products without tilling, goats bringing forth udders swollen 
with milk, and herds cavorting fearlessly with lions. The age 
will be marked by the death of the snake and the replacement 
of poisonous herbs by Assyrian nard, though a few traces of 
men’s ancient deceit will remain and though battles will have 
to be refought and rewon before the age can be ushered in. 
Virgil says that this Messianic-like age will begin during the 
consulship of *Asinius Pollio (40 B.c.£.), to whom the poem 
is addressed; and Pollio may well have been Virgil's major 
link with the Jewish tradition, since Pollio was one of the con- 
suls who in this very year accompanied *Herod to deposit in 
the Capitol the decree which the Senate had passed naming 
Herod king (Jos., Ant. 14:388-9). Later, when Herod sent his 
sons *Alexander and *Aristobulus to Rome to complete their 
education, they lodged at his home, since, as Josephus (Ant. 
15:343) adds, he was proud of Herod’s friendship. Pollio was, 
moreover, closely associated with *Julius Caesar, who showed 
special consideration for the Jews (*Suetonius, 84:5); *Horace, 
who mentions them prominently; and *Timagenes of Alex- 
andria, who wrote a universal history, with comments on 
the Jews, quoted by Josephus (Ant. 13:319, 344; Apion 2:84). 
The parallels with *Isaiah’s vision (chapters 6, 7, 9, 11) of the 
birth of a wonderful child and the age of peace which he will 
usher in and with the snake motif (Gen. 3), suggest that Vir- 
gil may have read the Septuagint, which certainly was known 
to the large and Greek-speaking Jewish community of Rome, 
though they also resemble well-known details of the tradi- 
tional Golden Age in classical literature. 

*Constantine, *Jerome, *Ambrose, and *Augustine also 
regarded the poem as alluding to the birth of Jesus; and conse- 
quently throughout the Middle Ages, culminating in *Dante, 
Virgil had a special status as a prophet. The allusion to the Cu- 
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maean song may well indicate that Virgil’s immediate source 
was the *Sibylline Oracles; for while it is true that the extant 
Sibylline Oracles, which are to a considerable degree of Jewish 
and Christian origin, have little to do with the Sibylline Books 
associated with the city of Cumae in Italy, they do contain a 
number of passages based on Isaiah which are parallel to Vir- 
gil’s Eclogue. Indeed, Horace’s apocalyptic Sixteenth Epode, 
which has similar affinities with the Sibylline Oracles, may well 
be his reply to this Eclogue of Virgil. The reference to Assyrian 
spice may be Virgil’s indication of an Eastern source. 

The Fourth Eclogue, especially in its utopian vision of 
peace, has been called a blueprint for the Aeneid. The fact that 
Virgil in the Aeneid consciously differs from *Homer in mak- 
ing his hero a devout wanderer with the mission of leading his 
people and their household gods by a roundabout route to a 
promised ancestral land, during which they are subjected to 
many trials, offers an obvious parallel with Moses. There are 
numerous apocalypses in the poem, notably in the Sixth Book, 
which again suggest the influence of the Sibylline Oracles. The 
fact that the greatest temptation of all occurs during the year 
which Aeneas spends at Carthage, a Semitic city, again em- 
phasizes the contact with the Near East. Finally, though the 
parallels should not be strained, one may cite the similarity 
between Augustus standing on the shield of Aeneas (8:680) 
with twin beams of light darting from his temples and Moses 
(cf. Ex. R. 47:6), and the hitherto unnoticed Hebraic-like par- 
allelism in both thought and language in such lines as Aeneid 
1:9-10 (... tot volvere casus.... tot adire labores). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: T.F. Royds, Virgil and Isaiah (1918); E. Nor- 
dern, Die Geburt des Kindes (1924); H.J. Rose, The Eclogues of Ver- 
gil (1942), 162-217; L.H. Feldman, in: Transactions of the American 
Philological Association, 84 (1953), 73-80; M. Hadas, Hellenistic Cul- 
ture (1959), 238-45, 253-6; C.H. Gordon, in: C.EA. Schaeffer (ed.), 


Ugaritica, 6 (1969), 267-88. 
[Louis Harry Feldman] 


VIRGIN, VIRGINITY. 


Terminology 

The biblical betulah (7712) usually rendered “virgin, is in fact 
an ambiguous term which in nonlegal contexts may denote 
an age of life rather than a physical state. Cognate Akkadian 
batultu (masculine, batilu) and Ugaritic btlt refer to “an ado- 
lescent, nubile, girl.” That the woman who is so called need 
not necessarily be a virgo intacta is shown by the graphic ac- 
count in a Ugaritic myth of the sexual relations of Baal with 
the goddess Anath, who bears the honorific epithet btlt (see 
Pritchard, Texts, 142). Moreover, in an Aramaic incantation 
text from Nippur there is a reference to a betulta’ (xn'?1n2) 
who is “pregnant but cannot bear” (Montgomery, in bibl. 
13:9, p. 178). The male counterpart to betulah in the Bible is 
often bahur (1:N3), “young man,’ e.g., Jeremiah 31:12 [13] and 
Amos 8:13 (cf. Joel 1:8, where a betulah moans for her bride- 
groom); and the word betulah interchanges with the some- 
what synonymous age term ‘almah (7192¥), which also de- 
scribes a young woman. Thus, in Genesis 24:16, 43, Rebekah 
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is first called a betulah and then an ‘almah. (Exactly the same 
interchange of the two words appears in a Ugaritic text.) 
‘Almah, despite a two-millennium misunderstanding of Isa- 
iah 7:14, “Behold a young woman [Lxx:nap8évoo, “virgin’] 
shall conceive and bear a son,’ indicates nothing concern- 
ing the chastity of the woman in question. The only way that 
the term “virgin” can be unambiguously expressed is in the 
negative: thus, Sumerian and Akkadian, “undeflowered, and 
Akkadian, “not experienced,’ “unopened,” and “who has not 
known a male.” The description of Rebekah (Gen. 24:16), who 
is first called a betulah, “young woman, and then “whom no 
man had known” (cf. Judg. 21:12), is similar. In legal contexts, 
however, betulah denotes a virgin in the strict sense (as does 
batultu in certain Akkadian legal contexts). 


In the Laws 

Virginity in a woman was an asset of financial as well as 
moral significance: a “bride price for virgins” (mohar betulot, 
nina 1779), clearly higher than for non-virgins, was payable 
to her father for the privilege of marrying her. Biblical laws 
deal with litigation that may arise over the financial and moral 
stakes of virginity: 

(a) Exodus 22:15-16: A man who seduces a virgin who 
has not been betrothed must marry her by the payment of a 
bride price. If the father is unwilling to permit his daughter 
to marry her seducer, he must still pay her father “in accor- 
dance with the bride price for virgins.” In either case the fa- 
ther is compensated for his monetary loss. (A similar law per- 
taining to the seduction of an unmarried girl is found in the 
Middle Assyrian Laws, A, 56 (in: Pritchard, Texts, 185), where 
the equivalent of the Hebrew mohar betulot, in Akkadian, sim 
batulti, “price for virgins,’ must be paid by the seducer. There, 
too, the father is not bound to give his daughter in marriage 
to the seducer. The law contains an additional clause which 
is absent from its biblical counterpart: “The father shall treat 
his daughter as he wishes,’ i-e., he may punish her in any way 
he sees fit.) 

(b) Deuteronomy 22:28-29: A man who rapes a virgin 
who has not been betrothed must pay 50 shekels of silver 
(later understood as the price of a virgin), is forced to marry 
her, and is deprived of all future rights of divorce. (Similarly, 
in the Middle Assyrian Laws, A, 55 (in: Pritchard, Texts, 185), 
after describing the physical status of the young woman and 
the various places where the offense might have occurred, the 
law requires the culprit, if unmarried, to pay the price for vir- 
gins, marry the girl, and forfeit rights of divorce. The father 
in this case, having received the monetary compensation, still 
has the right to marry her off to whomever he pleases. If the 
culprit is married, the father may choose to give his daughter 
in marriage to him, but it is further stipulated that the father 
shall take the wife of the culprit to be raped in turn!) 

(c) Deuteronomy 22:23-27: In the case of a man who vio- 
lated a virgin who was betrothed, the place of the offense is the 
criterion of whether she was coerced or willingly consented 
(cf. Middle Assyrian Laws, a, 55 (above) and Hittite Laws, 
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197-8, in: Pritchard, Texts, 196). If the offense took place in 
town, both are stoned to death, “the girl because she did not 
cry for help in the town, and the man because he violated his 
neighbor’s wife.” If, however, it took place in open country, it 
is considered rape and the man alone is put to death. It is to 
be noted that as regards inviolability, a betrothed virgin is like 
a married woman: violation of either is a capital offense. (The 
Laws of Eshnunna, 26 (in: Pritchard, Texts, 162) and the Laws 
of Hammurapi, 130 (Pritchard, Texts, 171) may be compared; 
both prescribe the death penalty for the rape of virgins who 
are legally married.) 

(d) Deuteronomy 22:13-22: If a bridegroom accuses his 
wife of not being a virgin at the time of marriage, the girl's 
parents must produce evidence of their daughter’s virginity 
before the elders at the town gate. If he has falsely defamed 
his wife, he is flogged, fined 100 shekels, and is deprived of 
all rights of divorce. The large fine befits the gravity of his ac- 
cusation, which would have resulted in the execution of his 
bride by stoning if his charge were proven correct, i.e., if she 
did transgress while yet in her father’s house. (For cuneiform 
analogues to the accusation of adultery, cf. Laws of Hammu- 
rapi, 131, 132 (Pritchard, Texts, 171), and Middle Assyrian Laws, 
A, 17 (Pritchard, Texts, 181).) 

Esteem of the unsullied purity of the virgin is reflected 
in the rule of Leviticus 21:13 ff. that a high priest may marry 
only a virgin of his clan (cf. Rashbam). Ezekiel 44:22 obliges 
all priests to marry virgins (or a priest’s widow), but they need 
only be Israelites. 


In Nonlegal Literature 

That virgins were particularly desired and sexually provoca- 
tive comes out in several passages. Lot tries to appease the 
frenzy of the Sodomites by offering them his daughters, whose 
virginity he specially mentions (Gen. 19:8; cf. Judg. 19:24). In 
massacres, virgins alone might be spared, to be taken as slaves 
or wives (Num. 31:18; Judg. 21:12). Expanding on 11 Samuel 
13:18, Josephus writes that “in ancient times virgins wore 
long-sleeved tunics reaching to the ankle in order not to be 
exposed” (Ant., 7:171). 

Asa figure of purity and moral worth, betulah, “maid,” is 
used to personify countries and peoples in poetry (often con- 
strued with bat, “daughter, “woman”); e.g., Lamentations 2:13, 
betulat bat Ziyyon, “fair maiden Zion” - the genitives being 
explicative (as in nehar Perat, “River Euphrates”). 


[Shalom M. Paul] 


In the Talmud and Halakhah 

In halakhah a virgin is not necessarily a maiden whose hymen 
is intact. She can be legally regarded both as a virgin with a 
ruptured hymen and as a non-virgin when it is intact. The 
former applies when she can claim, according to Rabban Ga- 
maliel and R. Eliezer, or prove, according to R. Joshua b. Ha- 
naniah, that the rupture was caused by an injury (mukkat ez, 
literally, “injured by a piece of wood”; Ket. 1:7). On the other 
hand, although a maiden divorced or widowed after *betrothal 
only has the legal status of a virgin, if she was divorced or wid- 
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owed after marriage, even though no intercourse took place, 
she is legally classed as a non-virgin (Ket. 1:2 and 4). Nor is the 
statement in the Tosefta (Shev. 3:5) that a virgin is “one who 
has never had intercourse” exact. Intercourse with a girl child 
aged less than three years and a day does not invalidate her 
status as a virgin, as it was stated that in this case the hymen 
grows again, and it is regarded as merely “poking a finger in 
the eye” (Nid. 5:4). A woman taken captive by foreign soldiery 
or a manumitted bondswoman is regarded as a non-virgin, 
since it is assumed as a fact that in these circumstances she was 
raped or seduced. The legal disability of a non-virgin expresses 
itself in the fact that her ketubbah is only 100 zuz instead of 
the 200 of the virgin (Ket. 1:2; the priests during the Second 
Temple period instituted a ketubbah of 400 zuz, to which the 
rabbis did not object - Ket. 1:5) and the fact that she was for- 
bidden to marry a high priest (Lev. 21:13). 

The Mishnah states that the marriage of a virgin used 
to take place on Wednesdays so that, should she be found to 
be a non-virgin, the aggrieved bridegroom could immedi- 
ately make application to the bet din, which sat regularly on 
Thursdays (Ket. 1:1). However, the custom arose to anticipate 
it and have it take place on Tuesdays in order to foil the cus- 
tom of jus primae noctis exercised by the local governor (cf. 
Rabinowitz in bibl. for other examples). 

Proof that on her wedding day she “went forth to her 
marriage in a hinnuma’” (either “in a litter” or “under a veil” - 
(Ket. 17b)), or accompanied with bpévatoc (“the bridal song”), 
or with her hair unbound, or that “roasted corn was distrib- 
uted” at her wedding, was sufficient to establish the fact that 
she was a virgin when she married (Ket. 2:1), since these cer- 
emonies and customs were carried out only with regard to 
a virgin. Unnatural intercourse does not affect her status as 
a virgin (Kid. 9b; cf. Rashi, ad loc.; and Maim. Yad, Issurei 
Biah, 3:6. 

[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.A. Montgomery, Aramaic Incantation Texts 
from Nippur (1913); E. Neufeld, Ancient Hebrew Marriage Laws (1944), 
index, s.v., signa virginitatis; F Zimmerman, in: JBL, 73 (1954), 98, 
n. 4; J.J. Finkelstein, in: JAos, 86 (1966), 355-72; B. Landsberger, in: 
Symbolae iuridicae et historicae Mortino David dedicatae, 2 (1968), 
41-105. IN THE TALMUD AND HALAKHAH: BT, 5 (1953), 4-7; J. Pre- 
uss, Biblisch-talmudische Medizin (1923°), 558-61; idem, in: Allgeme- 
ine medizinische Zentral-Zeitung (1905), no. 5 ff.; L.M. Epstein, Mar- 
riage Laws in the Bible and the Talmud (1942), index; L. Rabinowitz, 
in: JQR, 58 (1967/68), 152-60. 


VIRGINIA, state on the east coast of the U.S. In 2001, approx- 
imately 66,000 residents were of the Jewish faith, compris- 
ing just 0.9% of the state’s total population. One of the fastest 
growing Jewish populations in the country, the largest Jewish 
community resides in Northern Virginia (35,000), followed by 
the Tidewater (20,000), Richmond (12,500), Roanoke (1,050), 
and Charlottesville (1,000). Fredericksburg, Harrisonburg, 
Petersburg, Staunton, and Lynchburg have small Jewish pop- 
ulations. Northern Virginia was once considered not a place 
where Jews would live, but its Jewish population has grown 
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both within the inner areas of suburban Washington and in 
the regions that have developed beyond Dulles Airport. 

The Jewish experience in Virginia dates back to Sir Walter 
Raleigh's ill-fated Roanoke Colony, then a part of the Virginia 
territory. Joachim Gaunse, a Prague metallurgist, landed with 
Raleigh in 1585. Elias Legardo joined the colony at Jamestown 
in 1621; John Levy received a patent for 200 acres on Powell’s 
Creek in James City County in 1648; and there are references 
to brothers Silvedo and Manuel Rodriguez, Sephardi Jews, 
in Lancaster County from the middle of the century. In 1658, 
Moses Nehemiah was discharged from debt in York County. 
Michael Franks and Jacob Myer accompanied George Wash- 
ington in his 1754 expedition across the Allegheny Mountains 
and received rewards for gallant service. In 1757, Michael Israel 
and his wife, Sarah, bought 80 acres of land near the moun- 
tain pass between North Garden and Batesville, a pass since 
known as Israel’s Gap. Dr. John de Sequeyra, who lived in Wil- 
liamsburg, was credited by Thomas Jefferson with introducing 
the custom of eating tomatoes. Solomon Israel bought land in 
Albemarle in 1764. The Gratz brothers of Philadelphia were 
trading in Fredericksburg and Williamsburg in 1776. Jacob 
Darmstadt, who arrived in the colonies as a Hessian soldier, 
was an early resident of Richmond, as were Isaiah Isaacs and 
Jacob I. Cohen, both veterans of the Revolution, who became 
merchants and owners of the Bird-In-Hand tavern. Moses 
Meyers settled in Norfolk in 1787. Samuel Myers settled in 
Petersburg in 1789. Commodore Uriah P. Levy of New York 
purchased and began the first restoration of Thomas Jefferson's 
Monticello in 1836. He and his nephew Jefferson Monroe Levy 
preserved and restored the estate, acquired by the Thomas Jef- 
ferson Memorial Foundation in 1923. Rachel Levy, the com- 
modore’s mother, is interred on the grounds. 

Although Jews enjoyed more rights in the British Colony 
of Virginia than almost anywhere else in the world, they were 
not give equal status with their Christian neighbors until well 
after the Revolution. Many were members of the Masonic or- 
der. William Byrd 11, George Wythe, and Richard Lee 11 stud- 
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ied Hebrew, and James Waddell’s school in Lancaster County 
instructed young gentlemen in the language. After the passage 
of Jefferson's Statute for Religious Freedom (1786), Jewish im- 
migration increased in Tidewater, Fredericksburg, Richmond, 
Petersburg, and Albermarle County. It came through eastern 
ports, including New York City, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, 
to Alexandria, Richmond, and Norfolk along the Piedmont 
belt and Tidewater region. A second route taken by German 
immigrants ran from Pennsylvania and Maryland through the 
Valley of Virginia, with settlements extending south to North 
Carolina and west to the Ohio River and beyond. 

The first Jewish congregation in Virginia, Kahol Kadosh 
Beth Shalome, was established in Richmond in 1789. In 1848, 
Jews in the Tidewater region founded the House of Jacob Con- 
gregation, later known as Ohef Sholom; Congregation Rodef 
Sholom was formed in Petersburg in 1858; Congregation Beth 
El was organized in Alexandria in 1859; the Hebrew Friendship 
Congregation was established in Harrisonburg in 1870; Major 
Alexander Hart helped to establish the House of Israel Con- 
gregation in Staunton in 1876; Danville’s Beth Sholem Congre- 
gation was founded in 1881; in Newport News, organization of 
the synagogue was in 1887; Portsmouth’s Congregation Adath 
Jeshurun was organized in 1893; Roanoke’s Temple Emmanuel 
was organized in 1897; and Congregation Agudath Achim was 
founded in Lynchburg the same year. 

In the mid-19" century, immigrant German Jews founded 
some of the state’s major retail concerns. William Thalhimer 
arrived in Richmond in 1840 and established Thalhimer Bros. 
department store that later became the largest in Virginia with 
branches throughout the state. Anthony Rosenstock opened 
A. Rosenstock and Co. in Petersburg in 1859; the Guggen- 
heimer family was in business in Lynchburg in 1850; the Ba- 
chrach family in Warrenton; the Leterman family opened a 
store in Charlottesville in 1852; Leopold Wise, Herman Heller, 
Samuel Loewner, and Jonas Heller settled in Harrisonburg in 
1859 and started businesses there. Records show that Virginia 
Jews served in the Confederate Army. Many of the sons en- 
tered professions or continued in the retail businesses estab- 
lished by their parents. Later waves of immigration, bringing 
the East European Jews, repeated to a large extent this pattern 
of economic activity. During w wi and wwii, construction of 
important military bases in Virginia attracted many new Jew- 
ish settlers, especially in the Norfolk, Richmond, and Peters- 
burg areas. The Jews continue to be prominent in the retail 
field as well as in the professions and in the distributing and 
manufacturing fields. 

Since 1991, Virginia has exported over $1.5 billion of 
goods and services to Israel. The Virginia Israel Trade Com- 
mission, established in 1986 to investigate cultural, educa- 
tional, and economic opportunities, was reformed in 1991 un- 
der Governor George Allen as the Virginia Israel Partnership. 
Norman Sisisky was first elected as the delegate representing 
Petersburg in the Virginia General Assembly in 1973; and later 
served nine terms as U.S. Representative for Virginia’s Fourth 
Congressional District. Eric Cantor was elected as a delegate 
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for Henrico County to the Virginia House of Delegates from 
1992 to 2000; and in 2006 the U.S. Representative for Vir- 
ginia’s Seventh Congressional District served as chief deputy 
majority whip in the U.S. House of Representatives. Michael 
Schewel served as Virginia's secretary of commerce and trade 
under Governor Mark Warner. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.T. Ezekiel and G. Lichtenstein, History of 
the Jews of Richmond (1917); L. Ginsberg, History of the Jews of Peters- 
burg (1954); idem, Chapters on the Jews of Virginia (1658-1900) (1970); 
J.R. Marcus, Early American Jewry, 2 (1953), 165-225; L. Huhner, in: 
AJ. Karp (ed.), The Jewish Experience in America, 1 (1969), 93-113. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M_I. Urofsky, Commonwealth and Commu- 
nity: The Jewish Experience in Virginia (1997). 

[Susan Morgan (2"¢ ed.)] 


VIRGIN ISLANDS, archipelago in the West Indies. In the 
late 206 century there was a total population of over 100,000 
in the Virgin Islands, which included about 300 Jews. On any 
given Sabbath they would be joined by tourists visiting the 
island. There were also Jews on St. John and other islands but 
the synagogue was located on St. Thomas. 

One of the first Jews in the Virgin Islands was Gabriel 
Milan, whom King Christian of Denmark sent there in 1684 
to be governor. The Danes, like the Dutch, who had colonized 
the islands before them, were liberal toward all religions. 
Complete freedom of religion was granted to Catholics and 
Jews on St. Thomas Island in 1685. The story of the St. Thomas 
community is typical of West Indian Jewry. Its prosperity in- 
creased with the rise of sugar plantations and shipping lines, 
and at its peak the St. Thomas community numbered 4oo. A 
house of worship was built in the town of Charlotte Amalie 
in 1833 to replace an older one destroyed by fire. Called Se- 
phardic Synagogue at St. Thomas, (now known as The Hebrew 
Congregation of St. Thomas (or K”K Bracha vshalom ugimilut 
chasadim) it is the only one on the island and is a landmark, 
being the second oldest synagogue in the United States and 
its territories, the oldest in continuous use. The cemetery of 
the St. Thomas Jewish community is filled with Spanish and 
Portuguese names and was the subject of a study done by the 
Danish Jewish community: J. Margolinski, 299 Epitaphs from 
the Jewish Cemetery in St. Thomas, W.L, 1837-1916 (1957). 

From this congregation have come two governors of 
the Virgin Islands: Morris Fidangue de Castro and Ralph 
Paiewonsky. Two American politicians were from the Vir- 
gin Islands: David Levi, who as David *Yulee became one of 
Florida’s first senators in 1845, and Judah P. *Benjamin, born 
in St. Croix. The house where Camille *Pissarro was born in 
1830 can still be seen in the heart of the commercial center. 
The Grand Hotel located at Charlotte Amalie’s main square 
was built by Pissarro’s father in 1841. 


[Benjamin Schlesinger] 
Synagogue Restoration 
In 1973 the Sephardi Synagogue of St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, 


had its original plaster on the walls removed after 140 years of 
service, revealing handsome walls of Danish brick. The syn- 
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agogue (with the plaster) was restored in 1999 and received 
national recognition for its restoration. It became a National 
Historic Monument in 1997, the year after its bicentennial. Like 
certain other synagogues in the Caribbean, its marble floor 
is kept covered with a layer of sand to remember the conver- 
sos (secret Jews) of Spain who prayed secretly in their cellars 
with floors covered with sand to muffle the sound of their 
prayers. It employs a rabbi, Arthur Starr, who serves the com- 


munity. 
[Arthur F. Starr (2"4 ed.)] 


VISEUL-DE-SUS (Hung. Felsévis6; referred to by the Jews 
as Oybervisha), town in N. Romania; until the end of World 
War 1 and between 1940 and 1944 in Hungary. The Jewish 
community in Viseul-de-Sus was organized in 1877, although 
Jews had already been living there for a long time. The Jew- 
ish population developed rapidly during the 1880s. In 1885 the 
community was designated as the Jewish center for the three 
villages of Fels6visd, Alséviso (Viseul-de-Jos), and K6zépvisé 
(Viseul de Mijloc), and later for a number of other villages. 
The hevra kaddisha was established in 1895. The community 
was Orthodox and Hasidism wielded a powerful influence. 
There were four synagogues, a number of additional prayer 
houses, and a yeshivah. In the main, the occupations of the 
Jews, including ordinary laborers, were connected with the 
forests and the wood industry of the town and its environs. In 
1896 a Hebrew press was established; as it was the only press 
in the town it also printed works in other languages. The He- 
brew religious periodical, Degl ha-Torah, was printed there 
from 1922 and ran to about 80 issues. In 1930 there were 3,734 
Jews (33.7 percent of the total population) in Viseul-de-Sus. 
About the same number of Jews lived there in the spring of 
1944, when the Fascist Hungarian authorities set up a ghetto, 
in which Jews from the surrounding villages were also concen- 
trated. It is estimated that about 35,000 Jews passed through 
this ghetto on their way to *Auschwitz. After World War 11 
about 700 Jews returned to the town. Their numbers declined 
through emigration and by 1971 the Jewish community had 
ceased to exist. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Magyar Zsid6 Lexikon (1929), 272; I. Ben- 
oschofsky and E. Karsai, Vadirat a ndcizmus ellen, 2 (1960), 259, 


266, 272. 
[Yehouda Marton] 


VISHNEVETS (Pol. Wisniowiec; in Jewish sources, Vish- 
niets), village in N. Ternopol oblast, Ukraine. Jews first set- 
tled in Vishnevets in the early 17» century, and Tatars from 
Crimea who invaded the locality in 1653 massacred them. In 
the 18 century the community of Vishnevets was under the 
jurisdiction of the kahal of Kremenets (Volhynia). The vil- 
lage was annexed to Russia in 1795. There were 501 Jews in 
Vishnevets in 1765, 3,178 in 1847, 2,980 (70% of the total pop- 
ulation) in 1897, and 2,825 (70%) in 1921. In the 19** century, 
Hasidism gained a following in the community. Between the 
two world wars, in independent Poland, there were branches 
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of Agudat Israel and He-Halutz. The community was annihi- 
lated in the Holocaust. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Halpern, Pinkas, index; B. Wasiutynski, 
Ludnos¢ zydowska w Polsce w wiekach x1x i XX (1930), 85. 


[Shimshon Leib Kirshenboim] 


VISHNIAC, ROMAN (1897-1990), photographer. Born in 
St. Petersburg, Vishniac studied biology at Russian universi- 
ties. When Berlin University under the Nazis refused to grant 
his Ph.D. in art, he left Germany and traveled throughout Po- 
land, Austria, Holland, France, Romania, and Czechoslovakia, 
documenting with his camera the lives of the Jews in the cities 
and in the hinterlands. He was in Poland taking photographs 
of the Jewish community when Hitler's troops marched in. 
Vishniac was apprehended and sent to a concentration camp 
in Zbaszyn, Poland. He escaped to France but within a short 
time he was again incarcerated in another concentration camp, 
Camp du Richard in Clichy, France. Early in 1941 he managed 
to escape from Europe and went to the United States where he 
renewed his studies in medicine and began to use his camera 
for research in the biological sciences. 

He specialized in photomicroscopy, pioneering in the 
field of cytoplasmic circulation in microscopic algae as con- 
nected with photosynthesis, and photographing the forma- 
tion of thrombosis in blood vessels. Vishniac immediately 
won widespread recognition in the field of scientific cinema- 
tography. His books include Polish Jews (1947) and Life of the 
Six Millions (1969) illustrating European Jewish life before and 
during the Holocaust. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Kinkead, Spider, Egg and Microcosm (1955), 
157-244; Keppler, in: Modern Photography, 23 (Feb. 1959), 78-86. 


[Peter Pollack] 


VISIONS. The Hebrew Bible contains descriptions of many 
visions, especially those of God and His angel (or angels). 
When the appearance of God is mentioned as part of the bib- 
lical narrative, it is difficult to say if, in that specific case, the 
author thought that it was reality or a vision. The idea devel- 
oped already at a very ancient period of Judaism that God has 
no shape, and, therefore, the appearance of God and His angels 
to the prophets was evidently understood by them as a vision 
(see *Prophecy). This is surely so in the case of Ezekiel’s vi- 
sion of God and the heavenly world. Prophets, however, have 
also seen visions of simple or imaginary objects and persons, 
which they interpreted in a symbolic way, the persons or ob- 
jects themselves having already acquired a symbolic meaning. 
At the beginning of the Second Temple period visions were 
often interpreted to the prophets by an angel. This is also the 
manner of visions and their interpretation by angels in the 
later apocalyptic literature. 

It may be asked if the later prophets at the beginning of 
the Second Temple period really believed they saw what they 
describe and interpret, or if visions merely became a liter- 
ary form for prophecy or teaching. Sometimes, such descrip- 
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tions evidently contained only a grain of actual vision (cf. the 
apocalyptic literature), and sometimes there was obviously 
no actual foundation (cf. the Vision of Seventy Shepherds in 
the Book of Enoch). In many cases (e.g., in the Fourth Book 
of Ezra), the question of an actual basis for a symbolic vision 
cannot be clearly answered, because this often depends on the 
extent to which the true author persuaded himself. The literary 
convention overcomes the religious or visionary experience 
in apocalyptic literature, because the authors did not write in 
their own names, but in the names of biblical persons of the 
past. A special type of vision in the apocalyptic literature is 
celestial journeys of biblical personalities, during which they 
visited both heaven and earth (heavenly paradise and hell). 
The oldest book which contains such visionary trips is the 
Book of Enoch; this book is thus the beginning of a chain 
leading to Dante. Chapter 14 in the book contains a descrip- 
tion of God’s heavenly palace, where Enoch sees the Glory of 
God. This is the oldest example in the tradition of visionary 
ascents to God's dwelling place following similar descriptions 
by biblical prophets, the earliest precursors of the heikhalot 
and the *Merkabah literature. A fragment describing God's 
dwelling place in the same spirit is also preserved in the Dead 
Sea Scrolls. 

Jewish mystics in antiquity, as well as other persons, 
definitely had visionary experiences. Josephus refers to John 
Hyrcanus, who saw God announcing to him which of his sons 
would be his heir. Both Josephus and rabbinic literature relate 
that John Hyrcanus heard a heavenly voice in the Temple an- 
nouncing the victory of his sons. This heavenly voice (*bat kol) 
is often attested in rabbinical literature; the incidents referred 
to are both from the Second Temple period and later. Rab- 
binic literature often mentions the appearance of the prophet 
Elijah (see *Elijah in the Aggadah); the oldest reference comes 
from Ben Sira (48:11; “blessed is he who sees him”). The Sec- 
ond Book of Maccabees often speaks about visions of angels, 
especially as signs for future victory. The story of the appear- 
ance of angels to Heliodoros and punishment meted through 
them, narrated in this book, are also famous. 


[David Flusser] 


In Medieval Hebrew Literature 
Following the prophetic visions in the Bible, and the frequent 
appearance of angels and other divine beings in talmudic and 
midrashic literature, medieval literature contains many de- 
scriptions of different kinds of visions. They appear chiefly in 
mystical works, but they are also to be found in the fiction of 
the period (see *Fiction) as well as in its popular literature. The 
fundamental Jewish tenet that God and His guardian angels 
are always close to man served as a basis for the belief in the 
objective reality of such visions. There prevailed, moreover, a 
profound belief in the existence of *demonic powers, which 
were also held to reveal themselves supernaturally. 

The earliest body of Hebrew mystical works - the heikha- 
lot and the Merkabah literature — is essentially devoted to vi- 
sions. The mystics who make the ascent to the Divine Chariot, 
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a practice usually attributed in these texts to R. Akiva and R. 
Ishmael b. Elisha and their circle, behold and then describe 
the glory of the heavenly world, the hierarchy of the angels 
and other heavenly beings, the Throne of Glory (kisse ha- 
kavod), and the songs of praise sung by the angels. The visi- 
tors are usually guided by an angel, very often *Metatron, the 
angelic incarnation of the mortal Enoch, who did not die but 
was translated to heaven and became one of the greatest an- 
gels in the divine hierarchy. This motif of a visionary “guided 
tour” in the divine world reappears in the literature of the 
Middle Ages. 


Early Middle Ages 

In the literature of medieval Europe, visions were most com- 
monly seen in a dream; they might either occur spontaneously 
or be deliberately invoked. Whoever wished to invoke a vi- 
sion would purify himself before going to sleep, and then ask 
sheelat halom (“a question asked of a dream’), believing that 
his question would be answered by the nature of the dream 
that he was about to have. It was customary to make a sheelat 
halom not only for matters relating to mysticism but also in 
connection with practical problems; and even questions of 
halakhah were answered in this way. A collection of such 
answers by *Jacob of Marvége is still extant, and it is known 
that other halakhists made similar compilations. The answer 
in the dream was frequently, although not always, accompa- 
nied by a vision. 

Neither the mystic nor the ordinary Jew doubted the ob- 
jective reality or the authenticity of angelic and demonic vi- 
sions; even philosophers and Ashkenazi hasidic scholars (see 
*Hasidei Ashkenaz) devoted lengthy treatises to the nature of 
such visions, and also to those witnessed by the prophets. But 
most of the philosophers, and some of the Hasidim, believed 
the visions, albeit inspired by God, to be a product of the imag- 
ination of the individual. This view, however, was not widely 
accepted and both scholars and simple folk told and retold nu- 
merous stories of visions reported to have been seen. 

One of the most common beliefs concerned the prophet 
Elijah, who did not die but ascended to the heavens. Following 
the pattern of talmudic literature, countless medieval folktales 
recount how he appeared to human beings in order to assist 
or to punish them. For scholars and mystics his most impor- 
tant role was that of teaching to mortal beings hidden truths 
which were known only to the *Academy on High. Thus, con- 
temporaneous with the initial development of the Kabbalah 
in Provence in the 12" century are stories describing how Eli- 
jah appeared in the schools of the rabbis who were teaching 
the new ideas there. 

At the same time, it was commonly believed, especially 
among the Jews of medieval Germany, Northern France, and 
Central Europe, that demons and the spirits of the dead ap- 
peared in visions to the living, either when they were awake or 
else in a dream. Many descriptions of such visions have been 
preserved in *Sefer Hasidim and other works written by the 
Hasidei Ashkenaz. The object of the visions was not always the 
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same. Sometimes the dead appeared in order to request the 
completion of an act which they had begun in their lifetime 
but had not lived to finish; sometimes it was to pay a debt, or 
to complain of a fault in the way or the place in which they 
were buried. Sometimes they spoke of the other world, of the 
way that the righteous were rewarded and the wicked pun- 
ished. Demons made their appearance either when invoked 
by magical means in order to perform a certain task, or else 
to punish those who had dealt too much in magic. One of the 
methods most widely used to invoke such visions was to pour 
oil upon a bright surface, whereupon the demons appeared 
and were obliged to answer any request asked of them. This 
practice was used even for such purposes as catching a thief 
or finding a lost article. 


Later Middle Ages 

There are manifold descriptions of visions in the kabbalistic 
literature written after the 13 century. The prophetic kab- 
balism of Abraham b. Samuel *Abulafia and his followers is 
merely one example; many other kabbalists had mystical expe- 
riences — sometimes when awake, sometimes when in a state 
of dream or trance - and in these visions they were granted 
revelations of hidden truths from the heavenly spheres. *Isaac 
b. Samuel of Acre describes in detail the frequent visitations 
which he received from Metatron, some in dreams and some 
while he was in the state between sleeping and waking; he 
also had revelations from even higher Sefirot. The 14'-cen- 
tury author of Sefer ha-*Kanah and of Sefer ha-*Temunah 
relates numerous stories describing how esoteric knowledge 
was revealed to members of the devout Kanah family, many 
of whom were mystics. The Castilian kabbalists that gathered 
around Jacob ha-Kohen b. Mordecai Gaon and his sons and 
disciples in the second half of the 13‘ century also give ac- 
counts of such contacts with higher beings. 

The *Zohar contains numerous descriptions of visions 
revealed to Simeon b. Yohai and his followers. For exam- 
ple, while the mystics were sitting and studying the Kab- 
balah, heavenly fire surrounded them, the *Shekhinah rested 
upon them, and they saw allegorical visions of hidden truths. 
Some of these revelations also intimate the appearance of 
evil powers representing Satan, the sitra ahra. Later kabbal- 
istic writings, modeling themselves upon the Zohar and the 
descriptions which it gave, also narrated occurrences in the 
higher spheres as if they were visions actually witnessed by 
the kabbalists. 

Visions of a completely different nature appear in some 
literary works, and particularly in Hebrew maqamat and prose 
narratives, for instance in Ibn Zabarra or Al-Harizi, or in some 
polemic writings, such as the Mostrador de Justicia of the Con- 
verso Abner de Burgos, where “a big man” appears in dreams 
for explaining the “craziness and stupidity” of the Jews that 
do not recognize the truth. Something equivalent appears also 
in a rhymed prose composition written as an answer to it by 
Samuel ibn Sasson, a poet from Carrion and a contemporary 
of *Santob de Carrion. 
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Later Writings 

The motif of visionary ascents to higher spheres, with an an- 
gel or some other divine being as a guide, appeared very fre- 
quently in Hebrew literature after the works of Dante became 
popular, and after *Immanuel b. Solomon of Rome followed 
Dante in describing a visit to heaven and hell (although even 
before Dante, Abraham *Ibn Ezra had dealt with a similar 
theme in his Hai Ben Mekiz). In Italy from the Renaissance 
on, many Hebrew writers composed works of a similar na- 
ture, one of the most notable being Abraham b. Hananiah de 
Galicchi *Jagel’s Sefer Gei Hizzayon (“Book of the Valley of 
Visions”). The author, who was in prison at the time, relates 
how his dead father visited him and took his soul upon a vi- 
sionary tour of the heavens. There many secrets were revealed 
to them, different spirits told them stories, and answers were 
given to their theological questions. 

The Shekhinah, Metatron, and other heavenly beings 
appear frequently in the later Kabbalah, usually in order to 
reveal divine secrets. After the 16" century they were often 
described as *maggid (heavenly mentor), and important kab- 
balistic works were written as if dictated by them, as for ex- 
ample Joseph *Caro’s Maggid Meisharim and Moses Hayyim 
*Luzzatto’s Zohar Tinyana. 

Visions constituted an important element in the *Shab- 
batean movement founded by the prophet *Nathan of Gaza, 
and many of its adherents described the different messianic 
visions that were revealed to them. Belief in visions persisted 
in the hasidic movement as late as the 18** century, and sev- 
eral stories of *Israel b. Eliezer Baal Shem Tov describe how 
his soul ascended to heaven and the visions he experienced 
there. 

[Joseph Dan] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Scholem, Mysticism, 119-56 and passim; 
idem, Jewish Gnosticism, Merkabah Mysticism and Talmudic Tradi- 
tion (1960); E. Gottlieb, in: Fourth World Congress of Jewish Studies, 
Papers, 2 (1968), 327-34; R. Margaliot, Sheelot u-Teshuvot min ha- 
Shamayim (1957); R.J.Z. Werblowsky, Joseph Karo; Lawyer and Mystic 
(1962), 38-83; J. Dan, in: Tarbiz, 32 (1963), 359-69; A.Z. Aescoly (ed.), 
R. Hayyim Vital, Sefer ha-Hezyonot (1954). 


VISSER, LODEWIJK ERNST (1871-1942), Dutch jurist 
and communal leader. He was born in Amersfoort into an 
old Dutch Jewish family. Prevented as a Jew from achieving 
his ambition of becoming a diplomat, Visser was appointed 
general prosecutor in Amsterdam and in 1903 became a dis- 
trict court judge in Rotterdam. In 1915 he was raised to the 
Supreme Court of which he eventually became president in 
1939, but was dismissed by the Nazis after they entered Hol- 
land. Visser was an authority on commercial law and helped 
draft the Dutch Company Law of 1928. He also became vice 
chairman of the Dutch Royal Commission on Civil Legisla- 
tion and a member of the Privy Council. 

A conscious Jew, Visser was instrumental in helping Jew- 
ish refugees from Eastern Europe in 1918 and was founder 
of the Jewish Aid Committee for German Jews after 1933. 
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For many years, he was chairman of the executive of *Keren 
Hayesod in Holland, and as well chairman of the Permanent 
Committee of the Ashkenazi community in the Netherlands. 
During World War 11, Visser opposed the German-appointed 
“Joodse Raad” (Jewish Council) and refused to accept the de- 
grading identity cards. He tried to intervene for Jews arrested 
by Germans and participated in general resistance activities, 
becoming a symbol of Jewish wartime resistance in Hol- 
land. His wife and son died in concentration camps. In 1968 
a square in front of the Sephardi synagogue in Amsterdam 
was named after him. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.A. Polak, Leven en werken van mr. L.E. Visser 
(1974); J. Michman, in: Studia Rosenthaliana, 8:1 (1974), 107-30. 


[Henriette Boas / Bart Wallet (274 ed.)] 


VITAL, Italian family which produced numerous scholars of 
whom the most noted were: 


JOSEPH VITAL (15'h—-16'» century), a talented scribe, was 
especially noted for his precision in writing tefillin, which were 
widely known as Tefillin Rav Calabrash (Tefillin of the Rabbi 
of Calabria from where his family stemmed). His tefillin were 
highly praised by Menahem Azariah da *Fano (Resp. no. 38). 
He was the father of the celebrated kabbalist Hayyim *Vital. 


MOSES BEN JOSEPH VITAL (d. middle of the 17 cen- 
tury), younger brother of Hayyim Vital, was rabbi in Safed. 
Like his brother, he was an enthusiastic kabbalist and many 
legends enveloped his life; some, in fact, actually related to his 
brother. Other legendary accounts assigned to him a central 
role for seeing to it that Rabbi Isaac Luria’s legacy was saved 
for posterity. After his brother’s death, he assumed a more im- 
portant role in the kabbalistic community of Safed. Legend- 
ary material on his life is to be found in Maaseh Nissim shel 
ha-Am by Naphtali Herz Bachrach. 


MOSES VITAL, son of Samuel b. Hayyim *Vital, was a 
rabbi in Egypt from the second half of the 17 until the begin- 
ning of the 18 century. He was a penetrating halakhist and 
brilliant kabbalist. All that remains of his published work is 
one responsum, included in *Abraham b. Mordecai ha-Levi's 
Ginnat Veradim. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore, 4ob; M. Benayahu, Sefer To- 


ledot ha-Ari (1967), index. 
[Guiseppe Laras] 


VITAL, DAVID BEN SOLOMON (first half of 16 cen- 
tury), rabbi, preacher and paytan, often called Ha-Rofe (“the 
doctor”). It is conjectured that David Vital was born before 
1492 in Toledo (or southern Italy) and was among the Span- 
ish exiles (or those leaving Calabria) who went to Turkey and 
Greece, eventually settling in Patras. During the Turco-Vene- 
tian war (1532), the community of Patras was severely affected 
and Vital’s house was destroyed and his library and works lost. 
He moved to Arta, where he was apparently accepted as a hal- 
akhic authority, and remained there for the rest of his life. In 
1534 he signed, together with the local rabbis, takkanot de- 
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signed to preserve order and modesty in the town. He died 
apparently after 1536. 

Vital was the son-in-law - and perhaps the pupil - of 
*David b. Hayyim of Corfu, whose responsa he collected and 
for which he prepared a table of contents. He corresponded on 
halakhah with many contemporary scholars, including Jacob 
Tam ibn Yahya (Responsa Oholei Tam in Tummat Yesharim 
(Venice, 1622), 81d—83d) and Meir *Katzenellenbogen of 
Padua, who writes eulogistically “that our father Abraham 
has in you a son of such caliber that if, God forfend, the Torah 
were to be forgotten in Israel, you could restore it through your 
dialectic” (Responsa Maharam Padua, no. 31). 

Vital composed rhymed verse on halakhic and theologi- 
cal topics, which reveal his mastery both of Talmud and pose- 
kim, grammar and poetry. They include Keter Torah (Constan- 
tinople, 1536), a rhymed summary of the 613 commandments, 
in accordance with the enumeration of Maimonides, plus the 
seven rabbinical commandments (hence the title, the numeri- 
cal value of keter being 620). He based himself upon the tra- 
dition that the 620 letters of the Ten Commandments hint at 
the 620 commandments. The work is regarded as a succinct 
commentary on the Sefer ha-Mitzvot of Maimonides, in that 
each commandment begins with Maimonides’ formulation 
and concludes with an explanation of it, which sometimes 
even includes a reply to the critics of Maimonides. Another 
work is an alphabetic rhymed work on the examination of the 
lung of an animal after shehitah in accordance with the view 
of Maimonides, which appears as an appendix to the Zivhei 
Teruah (Leghorn, 1872). Mikhtam le-David (Venice, 1546/7) is 
a composition intended to prove that the 13 Principles of the 
Faith are deduced from the Shema (translated into Latin by 
J.H. Wolf in 1726), to which are appended piyyutim, supplica- 
tory prayers and poems, including a supplication consisting of 
1,000 words, each word beginning with the letter “he” Shirei 
David (1882) is a work on grammar, the intercalation of the 
calendar, and some biblical expositions. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Gesch, 231; Zunz, Lit Poesie, 533f5 
Fuerst, Bibliotheca, 3 (1863), 481f.; Michael, Or, no. 714; Ghirondi- 
Neppi, 83 no. 13; S.M. Chones, Toledot ha-Posekim (1910), 313; Rosanes, 
Togarmah, 2 (1937-387), 42-44; C. Tchernowitz, Toledot ha-Posekim, 
2. (1947), 291-3; H. Friedenwald, Jews and Medicine, 2 (1944), 768f. 


[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


VITAL, HAYYIM BEN JOSEPH (1542-1620), one of the 
greatest kabbalists. Vital was born in Erez Israel, apparently 
in Safed. His father, Joseph Vital Calabrese, whose name indi- 
cates his origin from Calabria, South Italy, was a well-known 
scribe in Safed (see responsa of Menahem Azariah da *Fano, 
no. 38). His son is also called Hayyim Calabrese in several 
kabbalistic works. Hayyim Vital studied in yeshivot in Safed, 
especially under Moses *Alshekh, his teacher in exoteric sub- 
jects. In 1564 he began to study Kabbalah, at first according 
to the system of Moses *Cordovero, although Vital did not 
call Cordovero his teacher. He was also attracted to other es- 
oteric studies and spent two years (1563-65) in the practice of 
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winning by a TKO in the 11". Baer lost the title in his first 
defense on June 13, 1935, to Jim Braddock, “The Cinderella 
Man,’ who was listed as a 10-1 underdog. It is considered by 
many the greatest upset in boxing history. Baer then lost in 
his next fight in four rounds to Joe Louis on September 24, 
1935, before 88,000 fans at Yankee Stadium. On June 1, 1939, 
Baer fought Lou Nova at Yankee Stadium in the first box- 
ing match ever televised. Baer lost his last professional fight 
to Nova again in 1941, retiring with a record of 71 victories 
(53 by knockout), 13 defeats, and one no-decision. He later 
refereed boxing and wrestling matches. In Ring Magazine’s 
2003 list of the 100 greatest punchers of all time, Baer was 
ranked 2274, 

Baer wore a Magen David on his boxing trunks begin- 
ning with his fight against Schmeling, whom he taunted with 
“That one’s for Hitler” between blows. “I wore the insignia 
because I thought I should, and I intend to wear it in every 
bout hereafter,’ he said after the fight. Baer claimed “Jew- 
ish blood” through the paternal line of his immigrant father 
Jacob, a German-Jewish immigrant who worked as a butcher, 
cattle dealer and rancher in Colorado and California. Jacob's 
father, Aschill Baer from Alsace-Lorraine, married a non-Jew 
from Vienna, Fanny Fischiel. Baer became an actor while he 
was boxing and appeared in some 20 movies, including The 
Prizefighter and the Lady, which was banned in Germany 
because of Baer’s Jewish grandfather. He also had a success- 
ful nightclub act both solo and with Slapsie Maxie *Rosen- 
bloom. His son, MAX, JR. (1937—_), was an actor famous for 
playing “Jethro” on the 1962-71 television series The Beverly 
Hillbillies. 

BUDDY (Jacob Henry; 1915-1986), a brother, also boxed 
in the heavyweight division, fighting Joe Louis for the cham- 
pionship twice. Baer lost the first time on a disqualification in 
the seventh round on May 23, 1941, when his manager claimed 
a foul and refused to leave the ring; and again on January 9, 
1942, when Louis knocked him out in the first round. These 
were Buddy Baer’s last two fights, and he retired with a 50-7 
record, with 44 Kos. 

[Elli Wohlgelernter (24 ed.) ] 


BAER, SELIGMAN ISAAC (1825-1897), Hebrew grammar- 
ian, masorah scholar, and liturgist. Born at Mosbach (Baden, 
Germany), Baer was a pupil of Wolf *Heidenheim, who left 
him many of his manuscripts. At the age of 19 he turned to 
masoretic studies. Franz *Delitzsch was impressed by Baer’s 
scholarly approach and together they published the Psalms 
with masorah (1860) followed by most of the other books of 
the Bible with masorah texts. Delitzsch prefaced each book 
with a Latin introduction (except the last two, which appeared 
after his death, Jeremiah in 1890 and Kings in 1895). These 
masoretic editions were compiled by Baer from manuscripts 
representing the variants of the masorah of *Ben Asher, *Ben 
Naphtali, and other masorah texts. All his life, Baer remained 
in the humble position of a teacher in the Jewish community 
school at Biebrich (Rhineland), but on the initiative of Del- 
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itzsch he was awarded an honorary Ph.D. by the University 
of Leipzig (1876). Baer’s masoretic Bible edition was generally 
regarded as a genuine rendition of the traditional masorah text 
although it also evoked some criticism, notably by C.D. *Gins- 
burg and E. *Kautzsch. Baer’s masorah text was printed in the 
widely accepted Vilna edition of the rabbinic Bible (Mikraot 
Gedolot). He also wrote a book on the cantillation in the po- 
etical books of the Bible (Torat Emet, 1852) and on the second- 
ary accent, the meteg (Die Methegsetzung, 1867); and published 
Ben Asher’s Dikdukei Teamim (together with H.L. Strack, 
1879) and Zwei alte Thorarollen aus Arabien (1870). 

Baer’s greatest achievement lay in the field of liturgy. 
His many editions of liturgical texts, in which he followed 
the example and standards set by Heidenheim, were not only 
a scholarly feat but added dignity and decorum to Ortho- 
dox synagogue services throughout Western Europe, where 
his editions gained great popularity. The most important of 
these is his Avodat Yisrael prayer book with a scholarly com- 
mentary Yakhin Lashon (1868, several times reprinted, the lat- 
est in 1937) which has been accepted as the standard prayer 
book text by most subsequent editions of the siddur. Besides 
this major work, Baer edited Selihot, Kinot, Seder ha-Bera- 
khot (1858), a handbook for mourners, cemetery use, etc., in 
three versions (Tozeot Hayyim, 1862; Sefer Gemilut Hasadim, 
1880; Derekh la-Hayyim, 1926); Tikkun ha-Sofer ve-ha-Kore, a 
handbook for scribes and readers of the Torah (1875); a prayer 
book, Tefillat Yesharim (18765, with prayers in German at the 
end; these also appeared separately as Kol Bat Ziyyon, 18753); 
Piyyutim (1874); Divrei ha-Berit, circumcision service (1874). 
These handsome little books ran into several editions and were 
reprinted after World War 11. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Berliner, in: AZDJ, 59 (1902), 467; JC 
(March 12, 1897); ADB; H. Gullanz, Shekel ha-Kodesh (1919), with 
Yesod ha-Yirah. 

[Isaak Dov Ber Markon] 


BAER, YITZHAK (Fritz; 1888-1980), historian. Born in Hal- 
berstadt, where he obtained a thorough Jewish education, Baer 
studied philosophy, classical philology, and history (the lat- 
ter under Heinrich Finke) at the universities of Berlin, Stras- 
bourg, and Freiburg. From 1919 Baer was research associate 
of the Akademie fuer die Wissenschaft des Judentums in Ber- 
lin, under whose auspices he went twice to Spain (1925-26) to 
collect archival source material on the history of the Jews in 
Christian Spain. In 1928 he was appointed lecturer and in 1930 
professor of medieval Jewish history at the Hebrew Univer- 
sity in Jerusalem. From 1932 to 1945 he was professor of gen- 
eral medieval history; he served from 1930 to 1959 as head of 
the university’s department of Jewish history. Baer was one of 
the founders and editors of the Jewish historical review Zion. 
A coeditor of the “Historiographical Library” and Sefer ha- 
Yishuv, he took a leading part in the Israel Historical Society 
and was one of the 20 founding members of the Israel Acad- 
emy of Sciences. He also contributed important articles to the 
German Encyclopaedia Judaica and its Hebrew counterpart 
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*alchemy, which he later regretted. After Isaac *Luria’s arrival 
in Safed, Vital became his principal disciple, studying under 
him for nearly two years until Luria’s death in the summer of 
1572. Later he began to arrange Luria’s teachings in written 
form and to elaborate on them according to his own under- 
standing of them. Vital tried to prevent Luria’s other disciples 
from presenting their versions of his doctrine in writing, and 
he gathered around him several who accepted his spiritual 
authority. But he did not entirely succeed in his ambition to 
be the only heir to Luria’s spiritual legacy and to be accepted 
as the sole interpreter of Lurianic Kabbalah. In 1575, 12 of 
Luria’s disciples signed a pledge to study Luria’s theory only 
from Vital, and promising not to induce him to reveal more 
than he wished and to keep the mysteries secret from others 
(Zion, 5 (1940), 125, and see another copy of the agreement in 
Birkat-ha-Arez by Baruch David ha-Kohen (1904), 61). This 
study group ceased to function when Vital moved to Jeru- 
salem, where he served as rabbi and head of a yeshivah from 
late 1577 to late 1585. In Jerusalem he wrote the last version of 
his presentation of the Lurianic system. He returned to Safed 
early in 1586, staying there until 1592. According to tradition, 
he fell seriously ill in Safed around 1587; during his long pe- 
riod of unconsciousness the scholars of Safed are said to have 
bribed his younger brother Moses, who allowed them to copy 
600 pages of Hayyim Vital’s writings which were then circu- 
lated among a select group (according to a letter written by 
Shlomel Dreznitz in 1606, in Shivhei ha-Ari). 

In 1590 Vital was “ordained” as rabbi by his teacher Moses 
Alshekh. (The text of the ordination is published in Sefer Yovel 
le-Y. Baer (1961), 266.) He was in Jerusalem once more in 1593 
and perhaps stayed there several years, returning to Safed 
from time to time. According to the tradition of the rabbis 
of Jerusalem, he moved from Jerusalem to Damascus; in any 
case, he was in Damascus in 1598 (Sefer ha-Hezyonot (1954), 
87) and remained there until his death. For a time he served 
as rabbi of the Sicilian community there (ibid., 92, 116). After 
a severe illness in 1604, his sight was impaired and at times 
he was even blind. During his final years a kabbalistic group 
gathered around him. Vital was married at least three times 
and his youngest son, Samuel, inherited his writings. While 
he was in Damascus, mainly between 1609 and 1612, Hayyim 
Vital assembled autobiographical notes which he called Sefer 
ha-Hezyonot, mainly stories and testimonies to his greatness, 
but also including his dreams and those of others; these form 
an important source for the study of the course of his life 
and the complexities of his soul. The work is preserved in his 
handwriting and was published by A.Z. AeScoly (1954), from 
the autograph in the possession of Rabbi A. Toaff of Leghorn. 
From this work it is apparent that strained relations existed 
between Vital and Jacob Abulafia, one of the rabbis in Da- 
mascus, who doubted Vital’s claims to be the sole interpreter 
of Lurianic Kabbalah. The early editions of Sefer ha-Hezyonot 
were published from fragmentary and corrupt copies, in Os- 
trog (1826) as Shivhei R. Hayyim Vital, and in Jerusalem (1866) 
as Sefer ha-Hezyonot. Vital’s epitaph was published in David 
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Zion Laniado’s La-Kedoshim Asher be-Arez (1935), 43. Besides 
his son, his other disciples in Damascus included Japheth 
ha-Mizri, *Hayyim b. Abraham ha-Kohen of Aleppo, and 
Ephraim Penzieri. Many legends about Vital circulated even 
during his lifetime, and are preserved in Toledot ha-Ari and 
in the letters of Shlomel Dreznitz, first published in 1629 in 
Taalumot Hokhmah by Joseph Solomon *Delmedigo. In sub- 
sequent generations many other legends were added. 

Vital was a prolific writer. His proficiency in exoteric 
subjects is attested by his ordination and by his rabbinical 
function in Jerusalem. However, few of his talmudic teach- 
ings have been preserved: one responsum from Damascus 
was published in the responsa of Joseph di *Trani (Constan- 
tinople, 1641 ed., 88c.) and ten halakhic responsa are included 
in Samuel Vital’s Beer Mayim Hayyim (Ms. Oxford Neubauer 
Cat Bod no. 832). His commentaries on the Talmud are ex- 
tant, together with those of his son (in Ms. Guenzburg 283) 
and have been published at the end of every tractate of the 
El ha-Mekorot Talmud, appearing in Jerusalem since 1959. 
A complete volume of his sermons on esoteric subjects and 
popular Kabbalah is preserved in Torat Hayyim (unpublished 
Ms. in the written list of the collection of R. Alter of Gur, no. 
286) and several of his sermons can also be found in Badhab 
Mss. collection 205, now in the Hebrew University, and in 
Columbia University (Ms. 533, foll. 150ff., New York). His 
Sefer ha-Tekhunah on astronomy was published in Jerusalem 
in 1866. His own manuscript of his major work on practical 
Kabbalah and alchemy was extant in the Musayoff collection 
in Jerusalem in 1940. 

According to his son, Vital assembled his major writings 
into two vast works Ez ha-Hayyim and Ez ha-Daat. The for- 
mer is the inclusive name for all those writings in which he 
elaborated on the teaching of Isaac Luria. These works went 
through several versions and adaptations, for Vital began to 
arrange what he had heard from Luria immediately after his 
death, and, according to Meir *Poppers, remained absorbed 
in this task for more than 20 years. This first edition of Ez 
ha-Hayyim was organized into eight sections, called “gates” 
(shearim in Hebrew). “Gate” one contains everything in Luria’s 
own handwriting that Vital could find; no published version 
of this “gate” exists but it was preserved in several manuscripts 
(see G. Scholem, in: ks, vol. 19 (1942-43), 184-96); “Gate” two, 
Shaar ha-Hakdamot, includes the doctrine of emanation and 
the creation of the world; in “Gate” three, Shaar Maamerei 
Rashbi ve-Razal, Vitals commentaries on the *Zohar and on 
talmudic tractates according to Lurianic principles are ar- 
ranged; “Gate” four, Shaar ha-Pesukim, contains commentar- 
ies on all parts of the Bible; “Gate” five, Shaar ha-Kavvanot, 
covers mystical customs and meditations on prayers; the rea- 
sons for the mitzvot according to the order of the sections of 
the Torah are set out in “Gate” six, Shaar ha-Mitzvot. “Gate” 
seven, Shaar Ruah ha-Kodesh, deals with meditation, cus- 
toms, acts of magical contemplation (called “unification, 
yihudim), the tikkun of sins, and the principles of physiog- 
nomy; “Gate” eight, Shaar ha-Gilgulim, covers the doctrine 
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concerning the soul and its transmigrations. The first ver- 
sion (mahadurah kamma) remained in Damascus with Vi- 
tal’s son, who did not permit it to be copied for many years. 
He himself reedited and rearranged the Shemonah Shearim 
and this version was widely circulated from around 1660. The 
Middle Eastern kabbalists, especially those in Palestine, con- 
sidered this the most authoritative version of Lurianic Kab- 
balah, and some confined their studies to this version only. 
In Samuel Vital’s version of the Shemonah Shearim the first 
“gate” was cut out and its contents dispersed throughout the 
rest of the work, mainly in the third “gate” which was then 
divided into two, Shaar Maamerei Rashbi (on the Zohar) and 
Shaar Maamerei Razal. For 200 years this edition circulated 
in manuscript form only, being copied by many scribes and 
kabbalists. Finally the work was printed in seven volumes in 
Jerusalem (1863-98) with the support of the kabbalists of the 
Bet-El yeshivah. A new and revised edition was published in 
Tel Aviv (1961-64). A magnificent manuscript written in large 
letters, which served as the paradigm for other copies, is pre- 
served in the National Library in Jerusalem (49674, three fo- 
lio vols.). So that it might have greater authority, this manu- 
script, which was actually written in the late 17" century, had 
false dates added to it to make it appear that it was copied in 
Aleppo and Damascus in 1605. 

The copies of Hayyim Vital’s works which circulated dur- 
ing his lifetime among the kabbalists in Palestine were not 
arranged in good order. Around 1620 Benjamin ha-Levi and 
Elisha Vestali (or Gastali) assembled them into a three-vol- 
ume edition. This, too, was not printed but was very popu- 
lar in subsequent generations. It included Sefer ha-Derushim, 
mainly composed of material belonging to Shaar ha-Hak- 
damot and Shaar ha-Gilgulim; Sefer ha-Kavvanot; and Sefer 
ha-Likkutim. Vital’s writings first reached other countries in 
this edition, which is extant in several libraries. The torn and 
tattered pages of the “last version” (mahadurah batra) which 
Vital arranged in Jerusalem were discovered by Abraham 
*Azulai and his colleagues, apparently shortly after 1620, in a 
genizah in Jerusalem. From these writings Jacob *Zemah ar- 
ranged several books, such as Ozerot Hayyim (Korets, 1783), 
Adam Yashar (1885), and Olat Tamid on meditations in prayers 
(1850). Another version of Vital’s system which corresponds 
to the Shaar ha-Hakdamot was discovered and published as 
Mevo Shearim or Toledot Adam. His grandson, Moses b. Sam- 
uel Vital, reports that he found the author’s own manuscript 
in Hebron (Ms. British Museum, Margoliouth cMBM no. 821). 
Copies reached Italy in the middle of the 17"* century, but it 
was first published in Korets in 1783. Parts of the beginning 
of the work are missing in both the printed and manuscript 
editions, but a complete version was still extant in Jerusalem 
in 1890, and was also preserved in the collection of Isaac Al- 
ter of Gur. 

From all the previous editions that reached the Jerusalem 
kabbalists, Meir Poppers, the disciple of Zemah, arranged the 
final edition of Vital’s writings, which was completed (accord- 
ing to testimony in some of the copies) in 1653. All matters 
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pertaining to the Shaar ha-Hakdamot were arranged in Sefer 
Derekh Ez Hayyim, in five major sections and 50 sub-sections 
including the “first version” and the “last version” and even at 
times other versions (third and fourth), side by side. This book 
alone was given the name of Sefer Ez Hayyim when it was pub- 
lished in Korets in 1782 by Isaac Satanov (of Moses *Mendels- 
sohn’s circle). The best editions are those published in Warsaw 
(1890) by Menahem Heilperin, and Tel Aviv (1960), by Y.Z. 
*Brandwein. Everything pertaining to matters of prayer and 
mystical meditations (kavvanot) was arranged in Sefer Peri Ez 
Hayyim in four sections: Kavvanot; the reasons for the mitz- 
vot (Taamei ha-Mitzvot); Tikkunei Avonot; and Yihudim. The 
section on mystical meditations alone was published under 
the name Peri Ez Hayyim (Dubrovno, 1803). The book which 
was published earlier under this name in Korets in 1782, is not 
based on Poppers’ edition but was a separate adaptation by 
his colleague Nathan Shapira called Meorot Natan. The third 
and fourth sections were published together under the name 
Shaar ha-Yihudim and Tikkun Avonot in Korets in 1783. All 
material pertaining to other matters was arranged in Sefer 
Nof Ez Hayyim in four sections: Perushei ha-Zohar; Perushei 
Tanakh; Perushei Aggadot; and Gilgulim. A complete manu- 
script of this work is found in Oxford (Neubauer, Cat Bod no. 
1700). The first section was never published in this form; the 
second section (which also included the taamei ha-mitzvot) 
was published as Likkutei Torah Nevi’im u-Khetuvim (Zolk- 
iew, 1773); an incomplete version of the third section was 
published as Likkutei Shas (Korets, 1785); and the fourth sec- 
tion was published earlier than all Vital’s other works as Sefer 
ha-Gilgulim (Frankfurt on the Main, 1684). A version in 70 
chapters revised according to Nathan Shapira’s version was 
published in Przemysl in 1875. Hence it is clear that Vital’s 
writings exercised their main influence on kabbalists through 
manuscript copies, despite the fact that all his works were later 
published several times. In a few places in Palestine, Turkey, 
Poland, and Germany, Vital’s writings were copied wholesale. 
Sefer ha-Kavvanot (Venice, 1620) was merely an abridgment 
and adaptation of one of the copies which circulated in Pal- 
estine during Vital’s lifetime. The major part of the first sec- 
tion on Perushei ha-Zohar was published as Zohar ha-Rakia 
(Korets, 1785). 

In all these works Vital’s presentation is dry and matter 
of fact, quite unlike the flowery language common in his day. 
In one place in Sefer Ez Hayyim (39:16) he inserted an adap- 
tation from Moses *Cordoveros Pardes Rimmonim without 
mentioning that it was not Luria’s teaching. In most parts of 
the Shemonah Shearim Vital added statements from Luria’s 
other disciples, mainly on matters which he himself did not 
hear directly, but he rarely mentions them by their full names. 
Vital was most exact in transmitting Luria’s teachings, pointing 
out on many occasions that he could not remember exactly, or 
that he had heard different statements on different occasions, 
or that he had forgotten. It would seem that on first hearing 
them he recorded many statements in copybooks and note- 
books which were occasionally cited. He also presents some 
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statements of which he admits that he cannot recall their 
meaning. Indeed, his works include more than a few contra- 
dictions, some of which have their source in his teacher and 
others in the development of Vital’s views while he was editing. 
These contradictions gave rise to a kind of “pilpul” literature 
on Vital’s statements comprising many volumes. 

Before his association with Luria, Vital wrote a commen- 
tary on the Zohar according to the system of Cordovero, to 
which he later added occasional remarks alluding to Luria’s 
views. Discovering this commentary in Jerusalem, Abra- 
ham *Azulai inserted it in his compilation, Or ha-Hammah 
(1896-98). Vital’s affinity to Cordovero’s teaching can also be 
recognized in his second major work, Sefer Ez ha-Daat, only 
parts of which are extant. It apparently included commentar- 
ies on most of the books of the Bible, but what he calls peshat 
(“the literal meaning”) and remez (“the allegorical meaning”) 
are in many cases Kabbalah, although closer to the literal 
meaning of the Zohar. According to one testimony, he began 
this work as early as 1563 at the age of 20, but according to an- 
other he wrote it in 1575. Chapters 2 and 6 of this work were 
preserved in his own handwriting in the collection of R. Al- 
ter of Gur (no. 185; dated 1575). His commentary on Psalms 
was published from this manuscript, Sefer Tehillim (1926). The 
part on the Torah was published as Ez ha-Daat Tov (1864). The 
second part, including various eulogies, sermons for wed- 
dings, circumcisions, on repentance, and commentaries on 
Proverbs and Job, was published in Jerusalem in 1906 from a 
manuscript preserved in the kabbalistic yeshivah Bet-El. Vital 
himself arranged various editions of this work. In addition to 
these works, he also wrote moralizing tracts; the most impor- 
tant, Shaarei Kedushah, was first published in Constantinople 
in 1734 and many times afterward. His work Lev David was 
published from his own manuscript by H.J.D. *Azulai (Leg- 
horn, 1789) and several other times. It is assumed that in ad- 
dition to these works Vital wrote many pamphlets on Kab- 
balah not included in the printed editions, such as Hakdamah 
Kodem Derush Mayim Nukvin quoted by his son and partly 
published in the introduction to Meir *Bikayam’s Me’ir la-Arez 
(Salonika, 1747). Of doubtful attribution is Goral Kodesh, on 
geomancy according to the Zodiac (Czernowitz, 1899). Arba 
Meot Shekel Kesef (Korets, 1804) is apparently an extract from 
Vital’s known works with additional autobiographical remarks 
and allusions to other works but it is highly doubtful that Vital 
could have written them. The book purports to be written in 
1615 but it cites names of later versions arranged by Benjamin 
ha-Levi and Hayyim Zemah. It would seem that in fact it was 
written in the second half of the 17" century, and was known 
in Morocco in the early 18» century. A scroll containing de- 
scriptions of the celestial worlds of the Kabbalah written by 
Vital and brought from Damascus was found in Yemen, and 
in 1858 was sold to the traveler Jacob Saphir (Sefunot, 2 (1958), 
270). Writings of Israel *Sarug, such as Limmudei Azilut and 
a commentary on Sifra di-Zeni'uta (1897), were erroneously 
attributed to Vital. Vital was also interested in early kabbal- 
istic literature, although he hardly used it in his works. His 
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anthology of early works was found in his own handwriting 
as late as 1930 in Tunis (Ms. Tanuji). His son Samuel’s copy is 
preserved in manuscript in the Jewish Theological Seminary 
in New York. 

Although he possessed no truly creative powers, Vital 
was one of the most important influences on the development 
of later Kabbalah, attaining this position as the chief formu- 
lator of the Kabbalah of Luria. No thorough study of his per- 
sonality and activities has yet been attempted. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Shapira, Tuv ha-Arez, ed. by J. Hirschen- 
sohn (1891), appendix 23-25 (based on a complete manuscript of Mevo 
Shearim); G. Scholem, in: Zion, 5 (1940), 113-60; M. Benayahu, in; 
Sinai, 30 (1952), 65-75; idem, Sefer Toledot ha-Ari (1967), index; D. 
Tamer, in: Tarbiz, 25 (1956), 99f. 

[Gershom Scholem] 


VITAL, SAMUEL BEN HAYYIM (1598~-c. 1678), kabbalist, 
youngest son of Hayyim *Vital. Vital grew up in Damascus 
where he studied under his father and other rabbis. He mar- 
ried a daughter of Josiah *Pinto. Vital was considered among 
the important talmudic authorities of Damascus. For many 
years he reedited his father’s writings and added many of his 
own annotations (which begin Amar Shemuel: “Samuel said”). 
Many kabbalists went to Damascus to study these writings at 
his home, but they were not given permission to copy them. 
From 1650 on Samuel prepared copies, some of which have 
been preserved. Around 1664 he went to Cairo where he 
served as rabbi. He was in close contact with the wealthy Ra- 
phael Joseph Chelebi. During the heyday of the Shabbatean 
movement (in 1666), he was responsible for the tikkun of re- 
pentance of the faithful in Egypt, “going about fasting, pray- 
ing, and practicing flagellation from the beginning of these 
events.” A protocol on his exorcism of an evil spirit (*dibbuk) 
in the summer of 1666 was published at the end of Shaar ha- 
Gilgulim (1903), fol. 77-78. 

Samuel's writings include: Hayyim Shenayim Yeshalem 
(Ms. Guenzburg 283), his own and his father’s novellae on the 
Talmud, the Shulhan Arukh, Sifrei ha-Levush, and *Maimo- 
nides. The novellae appear in the Vilna edition of the Talmud, 
published in Jerusalem; Beer Mayim Hayyim, responsa, is ar- 
ranged according to the dates of the replies, in the handwrit- 
ing of the author (ms. Oxford 832; Ha-Maggid, 15 (1871), 45). In 
his introduction to the responsa Samuel also mentions Shaar 
ha-Shamayim, a collection on astronomy and astrology, and 
Taalumot Hokhmah, amulets, practical Kabbalah, and incanta- 
tions - which have been lost; Tozeot Hayyim, sermons on the 
Torah, was written between 1630 and 1648. The author’s own 
manuscript copy from 1674 is found in the Alliance Israélite 
Universelle Library, Paris, 128. The author’s copies from previ- 
ous years were in the library of the rabbi of Gur, 284 and 285; 
Mekor Hayyim (Leghorn, 1792), sermons for the new moon 
(Rosh Hodesh), was completed in 1649; Hokhmat Nashim 
(Badhab Ms. 112, Jerusalem), on the laws of divorce, was 
completed in 1659; Hemdat Yisrael (Munkacs, 1901), on the 
kavvanot (“intentions of prayers”) according to Isaac *Luria, 
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was completed in 1663, apparently still in Damascus; another 
part of Hemdat Yisrael, still in manuscript (in the library of 
the rabbi of Gur), contains special prayers for epidemics and 
locust plague, and also piyyutim. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Scholem, Shabbetai Zevi, 1 (1957), 224, 2273 


2 (1957), 539 and index. 
[Gershom Scholem] 


VITAL STATISTICS. 


Introduction 

GENERAL EXPLANATION. Population changes reflect the nat- 
ural facts of life: births and deaths. Births, in turn, have long 
been largely governed by the mechanisms of family formation. 
Vital statistics are compilations of data on marriage, divorce, 
birth, and death. Births and deaths directly determine changes 
in the size of a population; marriages and divorces create and 
dissolve, respectively, the conditions under which most births 
occur. The surplus of births over deaths is called natural in- 
crease; under unfavorable demographic conditions, deaths 
may exceed births, in which case a natural decrease occurs. 

Vital events constitute one of the components of popula- 
tion dynamics; the others are migration and, for a group like 
the Jews, adhesion and withdrawal. In a “closed” population, 
unaffected by migrations and by adhesions or withdrawals, the 
numerical evolution depends entirely on the balance of births 
and deaths. The natural increase (or decrease) is indeed of fun- 
damental importance for the future of any population, but the 
migratory changes may counteract the vital balance for some 
time. For example, despite strong natural increase, there was 
probably no growth in the total number of Jews in Eastern Eu- 
rope at the beginning of the 20" century because of extensive 
emigration, mostly to America. On the other hand, among 
Jewish populations in Central and Western Europe throughout 
the 20" century prevailing natural decrease was outweighed or 
at least compensated by a positive migratory balance. 

The figures of vital events in any population are strongly 
affected by its age composition. In a population containing 
a very large proportion of young adults, as may be the case 
where there has been large immigration, birth figures may 
be high in spite of a modest level of fertility (for definition of 
this term, see measurement, below); on the other hand, un- 
der conditions of advanced aging frequently found at present 
in Jewish populations, actual death figures may be high even 
though the specific mortality in each age group is compara- 
tively low. All these factors need to be considered in evaluat- 
ing the causes and consequences of population trends. The 
age composition of a population at any specific time is itself 
the result of the demographic dynamics of preceding decades: 
unless migratory influences or adhesions/withdrawals were 
particularly conspicuous, it largely depends on past fertility. 
A prolonged decrease in births leads to the aging of a popu- 
lation. In the early phases of aging the proportion of children 
decreases while that of all adults, including the adults of pro- 
creative age, increases. This in turn tends to sustain the crude 
birth rate while deaths of children will be relatively fewer per 
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1,000 of the population (which may reduce the crude death 
rate especially if child mortality is still conspicuous). In later 
phases of aging, the proportion of elderly and old persons in 
the population grows, and consequently, the crude birth rate 
is depressed and the crude death rate rises. Age composition 
thus intervenes as both the consequence and the cause of the 
frequency of vital events in a population. 


MEASUREMENT. Absolute figures of births, deaths, etc., are 
important for calculating up-to-date estimates of population 
size and for planning such social services as schools, hospi- 
tals, etc. For demographic analysis, it is necessary to consider 
the frequency of vital events in relation to the population 
in which they occur. The resulting figures are called demo- 
graphic rates. “Crude” rates usually indicate the frequency of 
vital events per 1,000 of mean population in a specified year. 
The commonly mentioned “birth rate” and “death rate” are 
of this nature. Crude rates make no allowance for age and 
sex composition of a population. Consequently, if this com- 
position is markedly distorted, crude rates are liable to lead 
to misconceptions about the intrinsic demographic situation. 
Unfortunately, crude rates are often the best available infor- 
mation on vital events among Jewish populations, especially 
prior to the last few decades. 

To overcome the shortcomings inherent in crude rates, 
age-sex specific rates are calculated to show correctly the fre- 
quency of vital events in any specified age-sex group of the 
population during a certain period. These rates can be syn- 
thesized by the use of appropriate techniques. Demographic 
indicators thus obtained - e.g., “fertility rates” for the mea- 
surement of reproduction and “mean life expectancy at birth” 
for the measurement of mortality - are unaffected by pecu- 
liarities in the age-sex composition of any population. They 
depend, however, on the availability of data broken down by 
small age groups and by sex, with regard to both the total 
population and the persons involved in the given vital events 
(such as the women giving birth, the deceased, etc.). Under 
present conditions of documentation on Jewish vital statis- 
tics, such data are only very partially available. In addition, if 
the absolute numbers for vital events are broken down by age 
and sex, very small figures, which are liable to irregularities, 
result in all but the larger Jewish populations. It is also pos- 
sible to calculate “standardized rates,’ assuming, for the sake 
of comparison, the same age distribution for several demo- 
graphic groups, e.g., the Jews and the general population of 
the respective country. The concept of “fertility” relates the 
births not to the entire population of both sexes and all ages 
but to the women of reproductive age. It means basically, the 
number of children born, on the average, to women through- 
out their reproductive period. 


SOURCES. Vital statistics on Jews in Diaspora countries come 
from either official or Jewish sources. Official statistics of this 
kind now exist only for a minority of the Jews in Diaspora 
countries. Data on vital events either come from current statis- 
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tics reflecting the administrative registration of births, deaths, 
etc., or are obtained from censuses and surveys. In the latter 
instances, some of the relevant information may be derived 
from retrospective questions on age at marriage of the per- 
sons ever married, on the number of children born to the enu- 
merated women, etc. Under present conditions, current vital 
statistics from Jewish sources tend to reflect the frequency of 
religious functions, such as weddings, divorces, circumcisions, 
and burials, rather than give a full demographic picture, be- 
cause some Jews recur to civil ceremonies alone. 


DEMOGRAPHIC TRANSITIONS. The widely prevalent descrip- 
tive model of the demographic transition divides the modern 
evolution of the populations of the technologically advanced 
countries into four stages. In the first stage, which represents 
the conditions of the past, both fertility and mortality were 
very high, so that only limited natural increase could mate- 
rialize. In stage two, which fell mainly into the 19" and early 
20% centuries, mortality declined, while fertility continued 
to be high; considerable natural increase resulted, and the 
respective populations grew rapidly. In stage three fertility 
also declined due to the diffusion of birth control; population 
growth consequently diminished, with a low being reached 
in the 1930s. The fourth stage - in the context of a generally 
moderate or low mortality level - resulted in repeated upward 
and downward fertility fluctuations (such as a “baby boom” in 
some Western countries and an ensuing “baby bust”) reflect- 
ing response to changing circumstances. Eventually fertility 
subsided again, yet maintained itself at somewhat different 
levels in different countries. In Europe, stages two and three 
did not begin at the same time in the various countries but 
spread, on the whole, from west to east. Even within the same 
country, the timing of the changes differed according to so- 
cial group and geographical location: the educated, well-to- 
do, and urban elements were involved earlier than the other 
groups. By 1970 nearly all the populations in the developing 
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countries of Asia, Africa, and Latin America had entered upon 
stage two which expresses itself by a “population explosion,’ 
and some had already entered upon stage three. By 2000 all 
countries were moving through one or another stage of de- 
mographic transition. Significantly, a fifth stage had emerged 
mostly among European societies, showing a negative balance 
between birth and death rates and reflecting a progressive ag- 
ing of age composition. 

It is noteworthy that the Jews of Europe preceded the 
general population of the respective countries in effecting 
the transition from stage one to two, lowering mortality, from 
stage two to three, adoption of family planning, from stage 
three to four, fertility response to changing environment, 
and from stage four to stage five, population erosion due to 
a negative balance of births and deaths. In this, as well as in 
the subsequent developments, the Jews intensively displayed 
the characteristics of the social and ecological strata in which 
they were largely concentrated - the educated and urbanized, 
with a tendency to white-collar occupations. Besides these 
compositional effects, additional and more specifically Jewish 
determinants in the cultural and socio-psychological realm 
played an important role in the demographic evolution of 
the Jews. 


Mortality 

The limited data available from some European cities in the 
18" century give the impression that Jewish mortality was 
already declining. There is ample documentation to show 
the systematic decline of Jewish mortality all over Europe 
throughout the 19" century, though there was some time lag 
between this development among the Jews in the countries of 
Central and Western Europe, on the one hand, and of East- 
ern Europe, on the other. In any country of Europe and at 
any time during the 19 century, the crude death rate of the 
Jews was almost always lower than that of the entire popula- 
tion of the respective country (see Table 1). This was largely 
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Births Deaths Natural Increase 

Country or City Period Jews General Population Jews General Population Jews General Population 
Amsterdam? 1899-1900 25 30 12 17 13 13 
1919-1922 19 22 11 11 8 11 
Switzerland 1959-1961 11 18 16 10 -5 8 
Prussia 1822-1840 36 40 22 30 14 10 
1876-1880 32 39 18 24 14 15 
1906-1910 17 32 14 17 3 15 
1921-1925 14 23 13 14 1 9 
1926-1927 12 20 14 12 -2 8 
1933 7 15 16 11 -9 4 
Berlin 1925 12 12 14 11 -2 1 
Germany (F.G.R.) 1960-1962 6 18 21 11 -15 7 
Vienna 1880 28 40 14 28 14 12 
1901-1910 18 27 14 18 4 9 
1921-1923 14 16 13 15 1 1 
1934 4 6 14 12 -10 -6 
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Table 1: Births, Deaths, and Natural Increase (Rates)' (Selected Data) (cont.) 














Births Deaths Natural Increase 
Country or City Period Jews General Population Jews General Population Jews General Population 
1960-1962 6 18 31 16 -25 2 
Italy 1851-1875 29 37 24 31 5 6 
1876-1900 23 36 20 26 3 10 
1901-1910 18 33 17 22 1 11 
1921-1930 16 28 17 17 -1 11 
1931-1935 11 24 17 14 -6 10 
1951-1955 10 18 15 10 —5 8 
1961-1965 11 19 16 10 —5 9 
Hungary 1891-1895 36 42 19 33 17 9 
1906-1910 29 36 15 25 14 11 
1926-1930 13 26 14 17 —1 9 
1931-1935 11 22 14 16 -3 6 
Budapest 1931-1934 8 16 15 16 -7 0 
Czechoslovakia 1931-1933 18 21 13 14 5 7 
Bohemia 1930 7 18 15 13 -8 5 
Galicia 1882 46 48 29 36 17 12 
1901-1902 38 44 19 27 19 17 
1910 32 39 16 24 16 15 
Russian Poland? 1906 29 39 16 23 13 16 
Poland 1926-1930° 21 32 11 17 10 15 
1931-1936 19 28 10 15 9 13 
Warsaw? 1930-1936 13 14 10 12 3 2 
Lithuania 1927 17 30 10 17 7 13 
Latvia 1926-1927 17 22 11 15 6 7 
European 
Russia 1900-1904 34 49 16 31 18 18 
St. Petersburg 
(Leningrad) 1910-1913 18 28 11 22 7 6 
U.S.S.R. 1926 24 43 9 20 15 23 
Romania 1881-1886 47 41 26 26 21 15 
1906-1910 30 40 17 26 13 14 
1926-1928 20 36 13 22 7 14 
1936-1938 14 31 13 19 1 12 
Bulgaria 1891-1895 38 38 23 28 15 10 
1904-1907 34 43 14 22 20 21 
1925-1928* 22 35 11 18 11 17 
1933-1936 17 28 10 15 7 13 
Canada 1930 15 24 6 11 9 13 
1940 14 22 7 10 7 12 
1950 20 26 8 9 12 17 
1957-1959 15 28 8 8 7 20 
Tunisia? 1921 41 - 21 bee 20 ae 
19465 37 39 15 19 22 20 
Israel 1923-1925 35.8 14.1 21.7 
(Palestine) 1931-1935 30.3 9.3 21.0 
1936-1940 25.7 8.0 17.7 
1946-1947 29.4 6.2 23.2 
1949-1950 31.2 6.6 24.6 
1965 22.6 6.4 16.2 
Israel-Jews of European origin 1965 15 8 7 
Jews of Asian- African Origin® 1965 30 5 25 
' — Rates per 1,000 of population. Some of the figures are only approximate or based 4 1926-1928 for general population. 
on different definitions. 5 1945 for non-Jews. 
2 Jews and non-Jews, respectively. 5 Estimates. 


3 Corrected version of official figures for Jews. 
Main Sources: Compilations contained in the publications listed in the Bibliography; Statistical Abstract of Israel (various issues). The vital statistics are official ones, except 
for those on the Jews of Italy which are based on registration by the Jewish communities. 
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due to the reasons adduced above for the peculiar position of 
the Jews in the framework of modern demographic transi- 
tions: their concentration in towns and particularly in large 
cities, which by the 19" century in Europe had better hygienic 
conditions and health services than rural areas; their higher 
educational level; and their other socioeconomic character- 
istics. Additional cultural factors, that were specific to the re- 
duction of mortality, may have included the hygienic influ- 
ence of the observance of some traditional Jewish precepts in 
the selection and preparation of food, washing of hands, and 
ablutions, etc.; the rarity of venereal diseases and alcoholism 
among Jews; the comparative frequency of physicians among 
them; and perhaps also greater attention to health and espe- 
cially to the health of children, the reduction of whose pre- 
viously high mortality was a major feature in the overall im- 
provement of the mortality situation. The differentials in the 
death rate of Jews and non-Jews were smaller for towns than 
for entire countries where the non-Jewish rural population is 
included in the comparisons. 

The differentials between Jews and non-Jews were some- 
times particularly conspicuous with regard to infant mortal- 
ity (see Table 2). 

Comparing cause-of-death distributions and morbid- 
ity patterns of Jews and non-Jews in the 19 and early 20% 
centuries, one finds lower proportions of infectious diseases 
and diseases of the digestive system among the Jews. An of- 
ten observed difference was the lower frequency of tubercu- 
losis among Jews. 

During the Holocaust, Jewish mortality in Europe was 
on an altogether catastrophic scale: the majority of Jews there 
perished. The age groups most affected were the old and the 
very young. The deficiency of persons whose childhood coin- 
cided with the Holocaust period continues to make itself felt 
in the age distribution of European Jews. It was aggravated by 
a great reduction in Jewish births before, and even more so 
during the persecutions. 

While the Jews in Europe and in technologically advanced 
countries of other continents preceded their neighbors in the 
reduction of mortality, the majority of populations closed the 
gap in the course of time and the respective differentials nar- 
rowed substantially. This had already happened in some cities 
and countries even before the Holocaust. Because of the in- 
creasing aging of many Jewish populations, these developments 
cannot be studied properly from crude rates, and more refined 
methods must be resorted to. In particular, it has been possible 
to calculate the mean life expectancy at birth which is based on 
age-specific rates and not affected by the actual age composi- 
tion for several Jewish populations. In recent decades, the life 
expectancy of Jews in advanced countries has been growing by 
about one year of life every five calendar years, and around the 
year 2000 it reached 80 years for women and 75 years for men. 
Although only little different from that of the general popula- 
tion in the corresponding countries or cities, a tendency for in- 
fant mortality to be lower among Jews persisted. On the other 
hand, crude mortality rates of Jews considerably exceed those 
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Table 2: Infant Mortality (Rates)' (Selected Data) 











Country or City Period Jews General Population 
Amsterdam 1907-1909 75 90 
1919-1923 41 50 
Switzerland 1947-1954 26 32 
1959-1963 12 21 
Berlin 1924-1926 43 90 
Florence 1838-1847 149 218 
Rome 1901-1907 72 138 
Italy 1965 338 38 
Hungary? 1925-1926 96 170 
Budapest 1880 159 271 
1904-1905? 103 166 
1930 63 114 
Poland 1927 73 151 
1931-1936 49 138 
Lithuania 1927 35 156 
1935-1937 46 124 
Latvia 1926-1927 38 89 
European Russia 1900-1904 119 254 
U.S.S.R. 1926 57 174 
St. Petersburg 1900-1904 109 260 
(Leningrad) 
1922-1924 78 178 
Montreal 1931 43 113 
1941 24 70 
1951 10 43 
1961 (6) 23 
Israel (Palestine) 1923-1925 121 
1931-1935 78 
1946-1947 30 
1949-1950 49 
1955 32 
1965 23 








1 Deceased under 1 year per 1,000 live births. Some of the figures are only 
approximate or based on different definitions. 

2 Jews and non-Jews, respectively. 

3 The three principal Jewish communities in Italy. 

Main Sources: Compilations contained in the publications listed in the Bibliography; 

Statistical Abstract of Israel (various issues). The vital statistics are official ones, 

except for those on the Jews of Italy which are based on registration by the Jewish 

communities. 


of the respective general populations, mainly due to the over- 
aged composition of the respective Jewish groups. 

The Israel population census of 1961 was instrumental 
in furnishing information on the mortality conditions of the 
Jews in Asian and African countries. The census contained a 
question addressed to women who were ever married: “How 
many of their children born abroad before immigration to 
Israel died below the age of 5?” The available data provide 
relevant information for the participants in the mass migra- 
tion of 1948-54 (see Table 3). Child mortality among the Jews 
was still very high in Yemen but reached various stages of de- 
crease in other countries of major Jewish residence in Asia 
and Africa. Younger women had been affected by lower child 
mortality than older women, whose experience stretched back 
into earlier decades. 
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Table 3: Mortality below Age Five per 100 Children Born in Asia 
and Africa (Born to Jewish Women who Subsequently Immigrated 
to Israel during 1948-54) 








Women’s Age at Immigration 
Women’s Country of Birth 
20-24 45-49 
Asia and Africa — Total 21 27 
There of: Yemen, Aden 47 46 
Iraq 14 20 
Iran 17 (26) 
Turkey 14 19 
Egypt 9 (34) 
Libya 22 29 
Tunisia, Algeria 27 37 
Morocco, Tangier 22 32 











Source: Israel Population Census, 1961, vol. 32. 


In Palestine, Jews achieved a remarkable reduction of 
mortality during the Mandatory period (1918-48), largely due 
to the strong immigration of European elements and the es- 
tablishment of active and highly qualified health services. In 
the latter part of the 1940s, the Jewish population in Palestine 
was already counted among the very advanced in the world 
insofar as lowering of mortality was concerned. Some tem- 
porary setback, especially in infant mortality, was caused by 
the mass immigration of Jews from less developed countries 
in Asia and Africa in the early years of the State of Israel, but 
it was overcome with astonishing speed. The whole Jewish 
population had a mean life expectancy in excess of 70 years 
for females since 1951, and for males since 1959. 


Marriage and Divorce 

Among the European Jews in the past, as far as is ascertainable 
from available information, marriage was widespread. Few 
people did not marry at all unless prevented by official restric- 
tions. Persons of both sexes contracted their (first) marriage 
at a rather early age. Though high mortality led to frequent 
instances of widowhood, this was often followed by remar- 
riage, especially of men. In this case, the average age differ- 
ence between spouses was greater than in the first marriage. 
Women used to spend a very large proportion of their repro- 
ductive years in married life, and this favored high fertility. 
In addition, there was hardly any out-marriage. Among the 
Jews in Europe and later among Jews of European origin who 
settled in America and in other areas of immigration changes 
developed in this traditional marriage pattern in the course 
of time. These changes were connected, among other things, 
with the spread of secularization and the modern complex- 
ion of Jewish life. There emerged some tendency for a larger 
proportion of Jews to remain unmarried which was already 
particularly marked in Central and Western Europe between 
the world wars and has again become conspicuous since the 
1970s. There was also a systematic rise in age at first marriage, 
very clearly shown by retrospective census data on the large 
body of European Jews, mainly from Eastern Europe, who 
settled in Israel (see Table 4). Between the world wars, Jews 
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Table 4: Mean Age of Jews at Marriage’ in Europe (Persons who 
Subsequently Immigrated to Israel) 








Period of Marriage Men Women 

Up to 1961 — total 28.0 24.0 

Up to 1915 24.5 21.8 
1916-1925 26.7 23.6 
1926-1930 27.1 23.9 
1931-1935 27.5 24.2 
1936-1940 28.4 24.5 
1941-1945 29.2 24.2 
1946-1950 29.3 24.6 
1951-1955 29.9 25.3 
1956-1961 29.4 25.1 








' At first marriage. 
Source: Israel Population Census, 1961, vol. 26. 


in Central and Eastern Europe already had a higher marriage 
age than the general population of the respective countries. In 
the United States, Jews participated in a general reduction of 
the marriage age, but according to an official sample survey of 
1957, their median age at first marriage was somewhat higher 
than among the rest of the population. It is obvious that these 
trends among Jews of European origin, namely the increase 
in the proportion never married and in marriage age, were 
bound to have a depressing influence on fertility levels. 

A major trend in the modern marriage pattern of Dias- 
pora Jews is the increase in out-marriage. Because of the in- 
consistency in the use of words like intermarriage and mixed 
marriage the term out-marriage will be used here for all unions 
in which only one partner is, or was, a Jew. The statistical in- 
formation available on this topic has been scanty and unsat- 
isfactory because of both the paucity of sources and difficul- 
ties in measurement. In relation to measurement, it should be 
noted that most available data reflect the religious diversity of 
marriage partners at a specified time while ignoring previous 
diversity that was overcome by change of religion on the part 
of one of them. Therefore, the data tend to give an underes- 
timate of the real extent of out-marriage among Jews. There 
are two main types of sources: statistics of current weddings 
and statistics of couples in the population as ascertained by 
censuses or surveys. Because of the rising trend of out-mar- 
riages, their proportion is higher in the data derived from the 
former source. 

An increase in out-marriage among Jews was observable 
in European countries of strong Jewish assimilation and in im- 
migration countries overseas as early as the 19'" century. Out- 
marriage reached considerable proportions in some larger 
Jewish populations of Europe between the world wars. Since 
World War 11, a rise in the proportion of out-marriages has 
been noticeable among the Jews in Europe, America, South 
Africa, and Australia. There are, however, great differences in 
the actual extent of out-marriage. While it spells the disinte- 
gration of some smaller Jewish groups in Europe where most 
marrying Jews contract out-marriages, it used to be much 
more limited in America until the early 1960s (see Table 5). 
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Table 5: Recorded Out-Marriages of Jews (Selected Data) 











Per 100 Jewish 
Country or City Period Grooms/Husbands _Brides/Wives 
Current Weddings 
Amsterdam 1926-1927 14 13 
Netherlands 1951-1962 41 36 
Switzerland 1951-1965 46 26 
Prussia 1875-1884 5 5 
Germany 1901-1904 8 7 
1926-1930 27 17 
Berlin 1951-1964 75 32 
1876-1880 16 12 
1901-1904 18 12 
1925-1926 30 18 
Vienna 1926-1927 12 11 
1951-1964 61 29 
Italy 
1936-1937 35 34 
Milan 1934-1936 43 33 
1952-1955 52 39 
Hungary 1895-1899 3 3 
1925-1926 13 11 
Budapest 1896-1900 7 7 
1926-1927 18 16 
Latvia 1925-1927 1 2 
U.S.S.R.1 1924-1926 7 6 
R.S.F.S.R.1 1924-1926 21 12 
Ukraine 1924-1926 4 5 
Belorussia 1924-1926 2 4 
Canada 1926-1930 4 1 
1941-1945 7 3 
1951-1955 8 4 
1961-1965 12 6 
All Existing Couples 
Netherlands 1954 30 22 
Switzerland 1880 3 2 
1910 5 4 
1930 9 8 
1950 19 10 
1960 25 12 
Austria 1961 36 15 
Italy 1965 22 10 
U.S.A. 1957 5 3 
Australia 1911 28 15 
1933 21 12 
1961 12 6 











1 European territories only. 

Main Sources: Compilations contained in the publications listed in the Bibliography. 
The data are official ones, except for those on “all existing couples” in the Netherlands 
and Italy which were obtained through Jewish-sponsored population surveys. 


Since then it has been on the increase there also, as shown 
particularly by current country-wide data from Canada, by 
intergenerational comparisons made from data of local Jew- 
ish community surveys in the United States, and especially 
by the National Jewish Population Surveys of 1970, 1990, and 
2001. The proportion of recorded out-marriages was gener- 
ally higher among Jewish men than Jewish women, but over 
time the gap has narrowed. 
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The basic causes of out-marriage are the growing interac- 
tion of Diaspora Jews with surrounding society, the weaken- 
ing of religious links and of ethnic identity, and assimilation. 
There are also contributory demographic factors: the limited 
size of many Jewish populations, especially after the Holo- 
caust; the increased geographical dispersion of the Jews; and 
distortions in the age-sex composition of Jewish populations 
which themselves are partly connected with their smallness 
as well as with the aftereffects of the Holocaust and other fac- 
tors. It is noteworthy that even before the middle of the 19 
century in America and in the early part of this century in 
Australia, a marked tendency toward out-marriage prevailed 
in the then small Jewish populations but its frequency greatly 
diminished after the arrival of large waves of new Jewish im- 
migrants. Similarly, it is found that at present out-marriage 
among the Jews of a given country is more frequent in locali- 
ties or regions with fewer Jews. 

Out-marriage is of great importance to the demography 
of the Jews. It often spells demographic losses through the 
drop-out of out-marrying Jewish spouses or of the children 
of such marriages. The direct statistical information available 
on the balance of demographic losses and gains occasioned 
by out-marriage generally indicates a loss to the Jewish side in 
Western and Eastern Europe and in the United States. The af- 
filiation balance may turn in favor of the Jewish community in 
the case of some Latin American countries such as Mexico or 
Venezuela where the incidence of out-marriage is quite low. 

Conversions to Judaism prompted by marriage pose 
problems of identity in the present and following generations. 
Some data on ex-Jews and persons of mixed (Jewish and non- 
Jewish) origin are available from Germany. In relation to 100 
infants born to all Jewish couples including the out-married, 
those with only one parent whose religion was recorded as 
Jewish were 13 percent in Prussia during 1925-28 and 51 per- 
cent in West Germany during 1951-64 (both figures do not in- 
clude illegitimate births by Jewish women). According to the 
Nazi census of 1939, 307,600 persons of Jewish religion were 
enumerated in Germany, Austria, and the Sudeten region, but 
there were a total of 330,600 “Jews according to race” and an- 
other 112,600 “mixed” persons with one or two Jewish grand- 
parents of whom only 7,200 were Jews by religion. From the 
accession of the Nazis to power in Germany until that census 
(1933-39), the number of Jews by religion had dropped to less 
than one-half in the enumerated areas, mainly through emi- 
gration. It may be assumed that the relative extent of emigra- 
tion was smaller for the other categories of persons with one 
or two Jewish grandparents. It might be roughly conjectured 
that their number corresponded to about one-quarter of the 
Jews by religion at the beginning of the 1930s. 

Glimpses of the traditional marriage patterns of the Jews 
in Asia and Africa are found in Israel statistics, particularly in 
the data of the 1961 population census (see Table 6). First mar- 
riages had been practically universal and occurred at an early 
age, especially among the girls, and remarriage was frequent, 
primarily because of the rather high mortality. Among the 
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Table 6: Marriage Patterns of Jews in Asia-Africa (Persons who Im- 
migrated to Israel), 1961 





Age at Marriage’ Percent Percent 
Country Of Birth Mean Percent Ever Mar- Married More 
Age Married ried atage than Once by 
45-49° Age 65+° 
Young? 
Men 
Asia and Africa—total 24.2 22 97 24 
Thereof: Yemen,Aden 20.8 44 99 43 
Iraq 26.5 15 95 16 
Iran 24.3 22 98 29 
Turkey 25.8 10 99 21 
Egypt 26.5 7 95 15 
Libya 23.5 22 97 22 
Tunisia, 24.0 19 99 24 
Algeria 
Morocco, 22.5 27 99 22 
Tangier 
Women 
Asia and Africa—total 19.4 39 98 10 
Thereof: Yemen,Aden 17.0 55 97 20 
Iraq 19.8 36 97 6 
Iran 18.4 48 99 12 
Turkey 23.1 14 97 10 
Egypt 21.8 19 95 13 
Libya 19.3 37 (100) 7 
Tunisia, 20.7 27 99 7 
Algeria 
Morocco, 17.4 54 99 12 
Tangier 








1 Age at first marriage of persons who married before migration to Israel. 
2 Married up to age 19 for men, and up to age 17 for women. 

3 Per 100 persons born in Asia-Africa and living in Israel in 1961. 
Source: Israel Population Census, 1961, vols. 22, 32. 


Asian-African Jews enumerated in Israel in 1961, the propor- 
tion of individuals who had married at an early age was par- 
ticularly high among those married in Yemen. Yet, the Israel 
data also show some rise in the age of Asian and African Jews 
at first marriage in the period prior to the mass migration to 
Israel and a higher marriage age among the better educated. 
Out-marriages were apparently rare among the Jews in Asia 
and Africa. In Mandatory Palestine and Israel, virtually all 
Jews have been in the habit of marrying, including those of 
European origin. The marriage age of the Jews from Asia and 
Africa went up, especially among women; the marriage age of 
the Jews from Europe, on the other hand, somewhat dropped 
and a tendency clearly emerged toward standardization of the 
respective patterns of all Jews in Israel. Out-marriage was rare 
in Israel until the arrival of a substantial number of non-Jew- 
ish immigrants in the framework of the major exodus from 
the former Soviet Union after 1989. 

Data on Jewish divorces can be obtained from statistics 
reflecting current registration of such events or from informa- 
tion supplied by censuses and surveys on the composition of a 
Jewish population according to marital status. Sources of the 
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latter kind usually show a higher proportion of divorced per- 
sons among women than among men, because of the greater 
tendency of men to remarry. In comparing the frequency of 
divorce among Jews and the general population of a country 
in the Diaspora, the religious orientation of the latter and pre- 
vailing legal arrangements must be taken into account. The 
Roman Catholic Church does not permit divorce, whereas it is 
not infrequent in Muslim societies. In some countries a status 
of separation is recognized. For an assessment of the relative 
frequency of divorce among the Diaspora Jews of European 
origin, their urbanization and socioeconomic stratification 
must be taken into consideration. The data available point to 
an increase in divorce in the Jewish populations of Europe and 
America during the 20" century but there were considerable 
differences between various countries in the actual proportion 
of divorced Jews. There also were marked differences between 
countries in the relative frequency of divorce among the Jews 
and among the general population, respectively. In Canada, 
an increase in the proportion of divorced Jews occurred from 
1931 to 1961, and the Jews there had somewhat higher propor- 
tions of divorces than the general population. In the United 
States, considerable differences emerged in the extent of di- 
vorce among Jews according to the data available from local 
studies. The overall prevalence of divorce was lower among 
Jews than among the total U.S. population, but over time Jews 
tended to close that gap. Divorce was not rare among the Jews 
in Asia and Africa. 


Births 

Data on birth and on fertility can be derived either from cur- 
rent statistics, based on registration of the births that take 
place, or from censuses and surveys. In the latter case, retro- 
spective questions may be asked about the children born to 
each woman. Failing such a specific inquiry, the sex-age distri- 
bution obtained from a census or population survey permits 
calculation of the “fertility ratio” also called “child-woman ra- 
tio” which is the ratio of the number of young children alive 
to the number of women of reproductive age. For improved 
measurement, child mortality up to the date of enumeration 
is accounted for. The average number of children living in 
each family is a rough indication obtainable from censuses. 
The ratio between the number of o-4-year-old children and 
that of 5-9-year-old children shows recent changes in the fre- 
quency of births. 

In Europe, the birth rate of the Jews was, on the whole, 
high in the past. As early as the first half of the 19 century, 
however, birth rates found among the Jews were somewhat 
lower than those among the general population in some coun- 
tries and cities of Central Europe. In large parts of Eastern 
Europe, the birth rate of the Jews continued to be very high 
and similar to that of the respective general populations until 
near the end of the 19 century. 

‘The Jews preceded the general population of their coun- 
tries of residence in the reduction of natality and in the adop- 
tion of family planning through birth control methods. The 
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BAERWALD, ALEX 


(Eshkol). Baer’s first extensive research was into the history 
of the Jews of Christian Spain. On this subject he wrote his 
dissertation Studien zur Geschichte der Juden im Kénigreich 
Aragonien wahrend des 13. und 14. Jahrhunderts (Berlin, 1913); 
Untersuchungen tiber Quellen und Komposition des Schebet 
Jehuda (Berlin, 1923; second printing 1936); Probleme der jii- 
disch-spanischen Geschichte (in KAWJ, 6 (1925), 5-25); articles 
on Abner of Burgos (in Tarbiz, 11 (1939/40), 188-206), on the 
disputations of Paris, Barcelona, and Tortosa, on Isaac Abra- 
banel (in Tarbiz, 8 (1936/37), 241-59); Die Juden im christlichen 
Spanien (1929, 1936), an important two-volume collection of 
unpublished documents on Spain, which served as the basis 
for his History of the Jews in Christian Spain (Heb., 1945, 19592, 
repr. 1965; Eng. ed., 2 vols., 1961-66), which is regarded as the 
standard work on the subject. Baer’s work is remarkable for 
its broad historical outlook, accuracy in detail, and scholarly 
synthesis. These qualities enabled him to throw new light on 
the economic, social, legal, political as well as the religious and 
cultural condition of Spanish Jewry. His works are a model of 
historiography. Especially important among his studies of the 
development and history of the Jewish communal organiza- 
tion are his Das Protokollbuch der Landjudenschaft des Her- 
zogtums Kleve, 1 (1922, repr. 1936), and his article on the be- 
ginnings and fundaments of Jewish communal organization 
in the Middle Ages (Zion, 15 (1949/50, 1-41). His method seeks 
to bring to light the internal forces that fashioned the Jewish 
communities within the framework of general history and lo- 
cal conditions. Baer believed that the essential features of Jew- 
ish communal organization were already set during the early 
generations of the Second Temple period and that these forms 
of organization were a product of the religious and national 
experiences of the people, and not that the Diaspora gave birth 
to them, although there were changes reflecting special condi- 
tions of time and place. Baer also investigated the spiritual and 
religious world of the Jewish people from the Second Temple 
period and the Middle Ages. Among his studies in this area 
are a series of articles in Zion written between 1932 and 1961 
dealing with the theology of the Sefer Hasidim (see also Baer’s 
contribution to G. Scholem... Festschrift, 1968) and the Hasidei 
Ashkenaz in general; with the historical basis of halakhah; 
with the relations between Jews, the early Christian Church, 
and the Roman Empire until Constantine; and his books Ga- 
lut (Ger. 1936; Eng. 1947, Port. 1952) and Yisrael ba-Ammim 
(1955), and the article “Social Ideals of the Second Common- 
wealth” (in Cahiers d'Histoire Mondiale, 11 (1967/68), 69-91). 
From all these emerges an original view of the entire course of 
Jewish history. According to Baer the driving force of Jewish 
history lies in the continuing socioreligious activity of groups 
of pious and practical men of faith who aimed at perfecting 
the world. They succeeded in influencing the active elements 
among the people, with their beliefs and teachings, maintain- 
ing close ties with the non-Jewish world, and participating in 
its religiocultural and socioethical development. Baer reveals 
keen understanding of hellenistic and Christian culture and 
society. From this vantage point he examined the history of the 
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Jews in the days of the Second Temple. His conclusions may 
be evaluated from his above-mentioned works as well as from 
articles in Molad (21 (1963), 308 ff.) and Zion (23-24 (1958-59), 
nos. 3-4) and on Serekh ha- Yahad (“The Manual of Discipline,’ 
Zion, 29, 1964), which he sees as a Judeo-Christian document 
of the beginning of the second century c.£. He also dealt with 
the image of Judaism in the synoptic gospels (Zion, 31, 1966) 
and came to the conclusion that the polemics reflect condi- 
tions of the period following the destruction of the Temple. 
Baer is recognized as one of the most fruitful students and 
teachers of Jewish history of modern times. A jubilee volume 
was published in his honor in 1961 on the occasion of his 70 
birthday (including his bibliography up to 1959). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Sonne, in: JSOs, 9 (1947), 61-80; L. Yahil, 
in: Molad, 21 (1963), 549-3: H.H. Ben-Sasson, in: Religion and Soci- 
ety, Lectures of the Historical Society of Israel (Heb., 1964), 23-40; J.M. 
Mills, in: Ks, 9 (1932/33), 464-5; C. Roth, ibid., 15 (1938/39), 200-1; 
FE Cantera, in: Sefarad, 1 (1941), 232-3; 26 (1966), 346-52; J.M. Millas, 
ibid., 5 (1945), 417-40; 6 (1946), 163-88; 22 (1962), 178-80. 


[Benzion Dinur (Dinaburg)] 


BAERWALD, ALEX (1878-1930), one of the first Jewish ar- 
chitects in Erez Israel. He was born in Berlin, and studied 
architecture at Charlottenburg. In 1910, he was invited by 
the Hilfsverein to plan the Technion buildings and the Reali 
school in Haifa. In these buildings, Baerwald tried to create a 
Jewish style of architecture, based on Muslim architecture. 

Baerwald settled in Palestine in 1925, when he was ap- 
pointed a lecturer at the Technion (which had been opened 
in 1924), and founded its Faculty of Architecture. He built 
many buildings in Haifa, Tel Aviv, and elsewhere in Pales- 
tine, in the same style that he developed in the Technion 
buildings (Bet Struck, the Anglo-Palestine Bank in Haifa). 
In spite of the quality of these buildings and their high ar- 
chitectural standard their influence on the development of 
architecture in Jewish Palestine was very limited. Baerwald 
himself designed a number of buildings in the contempo- 
rary modern European style. These include the Central Jez- 
reel Valley Hospital and the Electricity Company’s power sta- 
tions at Haifa and Tiberias. He also planned two buildings in 
kibbutz Merhavyah, combining rural European architecture 
with Middle Eastern motifs. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Elhanani, “Israeli Architecture in 
the Twentieth Century” (Heb., 1998). 


[Abraham Erlik] 


BAERWALD, MORITZ (1860-1919), German lawyer and 
politician. Baerwald was born in Thorn, West Prussia, and 
founded a law firm in Bromberg, Posen, where Jewish busi- 
ness and professional men constituted the nucleus of the ur- 
ban bourgeoisie and enjoyed privileges not easily available 
to them elsewhere in Germany. Baerwald was elected to the 
board of attorneys, to the Bromberg city government, and to 
the Prussian Diet in 1912. In 1919 he was elected to the Ger- 
man National Assembly but, like all the other deputies from 
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reasons for this differential may be the above-mentioned 
greater concentration of Jews in those social strata which, in 
general, reduced births more rapidly such as the urban, were 
better educated, engaged in white-collar occupations; the fact 
that mortality of the Jews went down more rapidly causing 
Jewish families to experience the economic pressure exercised 
by the survival of more children at an earlier date; possibly 
also the greater concern of Jews for the proper upbringing of 
their children, as well as the eagerness of Jews for upward so- 
cial mobility, and other related factors. 

The decrease in Jewish births was a gradual process. In 
some countries, however, it proceeded rather quickly. In Eu- 
rope, this development spread, on the whole, from west to 
east. As early as the eve of World War 1, there were cities in 
Europe where the Jewish birth rate had dropped so low that 
it was barely able to balance the current deaths. This situation 
intensified in the 1920s and became still more acute and wide- 
spread during the general slump in births in the 1930s when 
the economic and political crisis was aggravated for the Jews 
in Europe by ever more menacing manifestations of antisemi- 
tism. In North America as well, the high fertility of the Jewish 
immigrants from Eastern Europe quickly gave way to dras- 
tic birth limitation. Retrospective fertility data, subsequently 
obtained in the United States and Canada, show that Jewish 
women who had spent their most fertile years during the 1930s 
and early 1940s had borne, on the average, less than two chil- 
dren - not enough for demographic replacement. Then the 
Shoah overtook European Jewry; births became rare and most 
young children perished. 

After World War 11, Jews in Western Europe, America, 
and Australia participated in the “baby boom” characteristic 
of those years. The survivors in Europe had the special rea- 
son of wishing to reconstitute their families. However, this 
upsurge of natality among the Jews was rather short-lived. In 
the United States by the late 1950s and in Western Europe by 
the early 1960s it was followed by another decline in births. 
In Eastern Europe, barely any postwar birth-rate recovery 
emerged. The ensuing data from all over the world show that 
natality and fertility were lower among Jews than among the 
general population of their respective countries of residence. 
This can be seen from decreasing absolute figures and crude 
birth rates, as well as from the age breakdown of Jewish chil- 
dren (the ratio of o-4-year-olds to 5-9-year-olds), according 
to censuses and surveys. It is true that the age structure of 
the Jewish adults was unfavorable to current births, because 
the prospective mothers belonged to the comparatively small 
cohorts born during the great slump in births of the 1930s. 
But when the age composition turned to be more favorable 
to Jewish natality for a while as the comparatively large co- 
horts born during the “baby boom” around 1950 were reach- 
ing procreative age, the expected rise in the Jewish birth rate 
did only partially materialize. Fertility indicators which are 
less affected by the actual age composition, also pointed to a 
decline in Jewish fertility. Indeed, birth rates and fertility lev- 
els also registered declines in the general population of many 
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technologically advanced countries during the 1950s or 1960s, 
and even more significantly during the 1970s. Low fertility 
levels, anticipated by Jewish populations, lead nearer to, or 
aggravate, insufficient demographic replacement all across 
developed countries. 

There are variations in the actual levels of fertility and 
natality of Jews throughout their global geographical disper- 
sion. Yet these levels are universally rather low when assessed 
as a source for the growth, or even for the mere maintenance, 
of Jewish population size. The present low fertility of the Jews 
in most Diaspora countries is a major cause of concern for the 
demographic future of large sections of the Jewish people. 

Among Jews of European origin in Mandatory Palestine 
and Israel, there was a rapid decline in fertility in the 1920s and 
19308 to alow at about 1940. Yet the crude birth rate remained 
substantial because of the comparatively young age composi- 
tion of this immigrant population. There, too, a “baby boom” 
was followed by a renewed drop in fertility; however, fertility 
remained above replacement level. It is noteworthy that the 
European Jews who immigrated after the establishment of the 
State of Israel increased their fertility from its level abroad, 
which was quite insufficient for demographic replacement, to 
a level which, though moderate, was sufficient for this end. 

The Jews of Asia and Africa used to have high fertil- 
ity in their countries of residence. Retrospective data from 
Israel on fertility of immigrants abroad prior to immigration 
show that women gave birth to six or seven children on the 
average. Though differentiation of fertility according to edu- 
cational level of women had already set in, the great majority 
of women had not attended school or had reached only low 
educational attainment and were very prolific. Jews in Egypt 
and Turkey had markedly lower fertility, just as they differed 
in socioeconomic status from other Asian-African Jews. The 
overwhelming majority of the Jews from Asia and Africa 
moved to Israel or to France and other countries of Europe and 
America. Israel data show a rapid fertility decline throughout 
the 1950s, 1960s, and 1970s under the influence of the new 
surroundings, and similar developments took place in other 
countries where the socioeconomic status of Jewish migrants 
from Asia and Africa was generally higher than that of their 
peers who had moved to Israel. 

Illegitimate births, insofar as statistical data are available, 
were on the whole less frequent among Jews than among the 
respective general populations. However, percentages of such 
births recorded from Central Europe in the period between 
the world wars and again in recent decades were not negligi- 
ble. An altogether different matter was the lack of an officially 
recognized status for many religious Jewish marriages in some 
parts of Eastern Europe, which led to the offspring of such 
unions being registered by the authorities as “illegitimate.” 


Natural Increase 

In the past, mortality, and especially child mortality, was so 
high as to almost offset high fertility; as a consequence, natural 
increase was small and population growth was slow. On the 
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whole, this may also be presumed to have been the situation of 
the Jews before the modern demographic evolution. As mor- 
tality declined, while fertility continued to be high or at least 
moderately high, considerable natural increase was generated. 
This was the demographic situation of most of European Jewry 
during a great part of the 19" century. East European Jewry, 
which adopted widespread birth control comparatively late, 
displayed natural increase on such a substantial scale that its 
numbers rose from about five and a half million to seven mil- 
lion during 1880-1914, despite the emigration of more than 
2,500,000 persons overseas or to Western Europe. As the Jews 
had preceded the general population of their countries of resi- 
dence in the reduction of mortality, they enjoyed, for a con- 
siderable time, relatively higher natural increase. 

When the subsequent fertility decline among Jews be- 
came more acute, their natural increase dwindled and be- 
came smaller than that of the corresponding general popula- 
tions. Extreme instances were Jewish populations in Central 
Europe that already had a yearly surplus of deaths over births 
from some time in the 1920s before the accession of the Nazis 
to power. In the United States and Canada in the 1930s, Jew- 
ish fertility was insufficient for demographic replacement in 
the long run. 

The Shoah liquidated not only about one-third of the 
Jewish people, but also had aftereffects that were highly det- 
rimental to the further demographic development of the sur- 
vivors. Distortions in the age-sex distribution and the reduced 
size of the Jewish communities extant in Europe or scattered 
through migration to other regions of the Diaspora enhanced 
the chances of out-marriages with their consequent demo- 
graphic losses to the Jewish people. 

After the short-lived Jewish “baby-boom” following 
World War 11, the growth prospects of Jewish Diaspora pop- 
ulations became far from encouraging. In Central and West- 
ern Europe all the evidence shows an outright deficit in the 
balance of births and deaths. For Eastern Europe including 
the Soviet Union, direct evidence and statistics available on 
the age composition of immigrants to Israel show that fertil- 
ity was long below replacement level. As regards the Jews in 
the United States and Canada, a decline in births since the 
late 1950s and early 1960s is clearly documented. It is evident 
that the rate of natural increase cannot be very considerable. 
This is also the conclusion from data available for South Af- 
rica and Australia. 

The small natural increase, or even decrease, of Dias- 
pora Jews is the more disquieting from the viewpoint of the 
demographic future of the Jewish people. Since World War 11, 
and more especially since the 1970s when an unmistakable 
tendency to increasing out-marriages and some withdrawals 
emerged, a small natural increase in a Jewish population be- 
came insufficient to maintain Jewish population size irrespec- 
tive of migratory influences. Aggravating circumstances were 
low fertility; advanced aging; out-marriages and withdraw- 
als. Only by viewing all of these negative factors together, is 
a realistic picture obtained of the demographic situation and 
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perspectives of most Jewish Diaspora communities in Europe, 
North America, and other overseas countries. 

Until mass emigration following Israel’s independence in 
1948, the Jews in Asia and Africa were in a stage of rapid and 
accelerating demographic expansion. Exceptions to this gen- 
eralization were presented by the Yemenites, whose mortal- 
ity was still too high to leave much room for natural increase, 
and on the other hand, the Jews in Turkey and Egypt, whose 
fertility had already been reduced considerably. The first ef- 
fect of migration to Israel and to France was a reduction in 
mortality, which boosted natural increase for a while; how- 
ever, the fertility decline, which soon set in, operated in the 
opposite direction. While the transfer of many Jews from Asia 
and Africa to Israel, France, etc., raised the average fertility 
and natural increase among the Jewish population in the re- 
ceiving countries, it tended to lower the fertility and natural 
increase of the Jewish people as a whole. 


Into the 21°t Century 

Over the last quarter of the 20" century, distinct erosion in 
conventional marriage patterns among Jews reflected similar 
general trends among developed Western societies. Propensi- 
ties to marry significantly diminished. An increase in unmar- 
ried couples living together overwhelmingly composed by one 
Jewish and one non-Jewish partner in the Diaspora, did not 
compensate for fewer and later marriages. Divorce rates in- 
creased and tended to approach the higher rates of non-Jews. 
In Israel such trends were more conservative, but they could 
be observed too, as demonstrated by the presence of over one 
million non-married individuals among the adult Jewish pop- 
ulation around 2005. 

Among Jews who married since the 1990s, in the United 
States 50 percent or more had a non-Jewish partner, between 
35 and 45 percent did in France and the U.K., and higher per- 
centages approaching 70 and 80 percent did in the Fsu and 
other Eastern European countries. The differential frequency 
of out-marriages of Jewish men and women tended to disap- 
pear, equalling the higher levels previously recorded for men. 
The majority of children of out-marriages were not identified 
as Jews. During the 1990s, similar relatively low proportions 
of children of out-marriages (about 20 percent) were identi- 
fied by the respective parents as Jewish in Russia (with rather 
underdeveloped Jewish community resources), as in the 
United States (with highly developed Jewish resources). In 
2001, that percent had risen to about one-third in the U.S. 
As a compound consequence, the configuration of Jewish 
households was characterized by an increasing share differ- 
ent from the conventional nuclear family inclusive of two 
Jewish parents living with their Jewish children. In the Di- 
aspora this comprised an ever smaller minority of all Jewish 
households. 

In a general context of low and declining death rates, 
life expectancy at birth surpassed 80 years for women and 
75 for men. Fertility was quite stable among Jews in Israel, 
while it turned to be about one half lower among the rest of 
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Jewish communities worldwide. The latter reflected or even 
often anticipated the general decline of fertility in the more 
developed countries. Jews in Israel were an exception, becom- 
ing with 2.6-2.7 children on average the population with the 
highest fertility among developed nations. Jews from similar 
countries of origin who migrated to Israel or to Europe ended 
up adopting the quite different social norms and behaviors 
on fertility of their countries of absorption. In Israeli society, 
community was an important intervening factor in fertility 
trends resulting in larger families than could be found among 
Jews with similar backgrounds that moved to other countries. 
Cultural, religious, and community related determinants of 
higher fertility in Israel led to a unique surplus of natural 
increase and helped to maintain a comparatively young age 
composition among the Jewish population. The number of 
Jewish births in Israel was higher than the number of Jewish 
deaths by over 45,000 in 1990, by over 58,000 in 2001, and by 
over 67,000 in 2004. 

In the Diaspora low fertility was the main determinant 
of rapid Jewish population aging. This in turn significantly 
contributed to a negative balance between Jewish births and 
deaths. Among the better documented examples, in the Rus- 
sian Republic the number of Jewish deaths exceeded the num- 
ber of Jewish births by over 10,000 in 1988, and by 7,600 in 
2000 among a greatly diminished Jewish population. In Ger- 
many, the excess of Jewish deaths over Jewish births was over 
300 in 1990, and had grown nearly over threefold in 2004 
while the Jewish population itself had grown by three thanks 
to the steady inflow of immigrants from the Fsv. In the u.xk., 
each year the number of Jewish deaths surpassed by over 1,000 
the number of Jewish births. The spiral of low fertility, aging, 
and partial erosion of the younger generation through the 
non-afhiliation with Judaism of a large portion of the children 
of out-marriage foreshadowed significant further changes in 
the demographic profile of world Jewry. 

While the world’s developing countries continue to expe- 
rience fast population growth rates and also the populations 
of many of the technologically advanced countries recorded 
substantial growth - increasingly due to international migra- 
tion rather than to natural increase — the Jewish Diaspora at 
the beginning of the 21° century was in a rather precarious 
demographic situation. Thanks to the persisting natural in- 
crease in Israel, world Jewish population kept close to zero 
population growth. 

See also *Demography; *Migrations; *Population; *Sta- 
tistics. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Lestschinsky, Probleme der Bevoelkerung- 
Bewegung bei den Juden (1926); A. Ruppin, Soziologie der Juden, 1 
(1930); A. Ruppin, The Jewish Fate and Future (1940); U.O. Schmelz 
and P. Glikson (ed.), Jewish Population Studies 1961-1968 (1970), 1-94; 
L. Hersch, in: The Jewish People, Past and Present, 2 (1948), 1-34; R. 
Bachi, in: JJso, 4 (1962), 172-91; U.O. Schmelz, ibid., 8 (1966), 49-63; 
M. Davis, ibid., 10 (1968), 177-203. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Della- 
Pergola, La trasformazione demografica della diaspora ebraica (1983); 
idem, World Jewry Beyond 2000: The Demographic Prospects (1999); 
idem, “World Jewish Population 2005,” in: AyYB, 105 (2005), 87-122; 
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M. Tolts, “The Post-Soviet Jewish Population in Russia and the 
World,’ in: Jews in Russia and Eastern Europe, 1-52 (2004), 37-63. 


[Usiel Oscar Schmelz / Sergio DellaPergola (24 ed.)] 


VITEBSK, capital of Vitebsk district, Belarus. The first Jewish 
settlement appears to have been established in Vitebsk at the 
end of the 16" century. The charter given to the residents of 
Vitebsk in 1597 by Sigismund 111 Vasa forbids Jews “in accor- 
dance with long-held practice” to dwell within the city. Still, 
it appears that some Jews did live there, under the protection 
of the local nobility, both before and after 1597. The Jewish 
community developed, though not without conflict with the 
Christian population of the city over Jewish rights and privi- 
leges. In 1627 the local ruler S. Sangushko granted permission 
for the construction of a synagogue in the city. A document 
from the 17" century takes note of “the Jew’s gate.” 

During the war between Poland and the government of 
Moscow in 1654, Jews fought in the defense of the city. When 
it fell to the Russians, their property was confiscated and 
they were taken captive, not being released until peace was 
achieved with Poland (1667). Upon the Jews’ return they had 
to enter into litigation with their neighbors who had appro- 
priated their property. In 1679 King John 111 Sobieski granted 
a charter to the Jews, restoring their former privileges and 
promising them freedom of religion and commercial rights. 
This charter was renewed and confirmed by the kings of Po- 
land in 1729 and 1759. In 1708, during the war with Sweden, the 
Jewish quarter of Vitebsk was destroyed by fire. The local resi- 
dents then occupied the plot where the synagogue had been 
and built a church upon it. The Lithuanian supreme court or- 
dered them to return the land to the Jews and pay damages of 
13,500 gold pieces. The Jewish community of Vitebsk was part 
of the Council of the *Lands. It was under the jurisdiction of 
the *Brest-Litovsk community and through it was subject to 
the Lithuanian Council. The Vitebsk Jewish community kept 
a *pinkas (minute-book) from 1706. 

With the first partition of Poland in 1772 Vitebsk was an- 
nexed to Russia. At that time the community numbered 1,227 
persons, or about a quarter of the town’s population. Most of 
Vitebsk’s trade in flax and tobacco was conducted with Riga 
by way of the Dvina River. With the completion of the Orel- 
Vitebsk-Dvinsk railroad during the 1860s the commerce of 
Vitebsk with regional towns and villages increased and the 
Jewish community grew accordingly. After their expulsion 
from Moscow in 1891 some of the Jews transferred their busi- 
nesses to Vitebsk. In 1897 the city had 34,420 Jews (52.4% of 
the total population). 

Vitebsk was a stronghold of Orthodox Judaism, con- 
taining elements of Lithuanian Jewish scholarship, and even 
stronger hasidic influences. At the end of the 18" century 
the founders of Lithuanian Hasidism, Menahem *Mendel of 
Vitebsk and Shneur Zalman of Lyady, were active in the city. 
Strong *Habad hasidic influences were present. The rabbi of 
the city from 1803 to 1860 was Yizhak Isaac Behard, who was 
both kazyonny *ravvin (government-appointed rabbi) and the 
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choice of the admor. Jekuthiel Zalman Landau succeeded him 
in the rabbinate serving also as head of the yeshivah of Vitebsk. 
After Landau moved to St. Petersburg the community did not 
select a new chief rabbi, as a result of a dispute between the 
Hasidim and *Mitnaggedim. During the last years of the 19" 
century 72% of the school-age children studied in the heder 
and talmud torah schools of Vitebsk. 

The settlement of Jews in Vitebsk who had been expelled 
from Moscow strengthened the *Haskalah elements in the city. 
The Hibbat *Zion movement began to develop, as did the So- 
cialist movement at a later date. Vitebsk was one of the first 
centers of the *Bund. In 1901 the Zionist leader Grigori (Zevi 
Hirsch) *Bruck was selected as kazyonny ravvin of Vitebsk. He 
had great influence upon the life of the community, even after 
he was deposed by the authorities. This occurred as a result of 
his position as a delegate to the *Duma, in which he signed the 
Wyborg Proclamation. The Zionist and *Poalei Zion move- 
ments flourished, causing the talmud torah to be converted 
into a Hebrew school. After 1905 several private gymnasia 
opened in the city, most of the students being Jewish. The 
artist Y. Pen opened an art school which trained hundreds 
of young people, including Marc *Chagall and S. Yudovin. S. 
*An-Ski and C. *Zhitlovsky were both from Vitebsk. During 
World War 1 Vitebsk served as a way station for tens of thou- 
sands of Jews who had been expelled from Lithuania. Several 
thousands of them settled there permanently. 

With the advent of Soviet rule the Vitebsk Jewish com- 
munity began to decline. Thousands of residents who had 
come from Lithuania and Latvia used their rights of relocation 
and emigrated from the Soviet Union. The *Yevsektsiya estab- 
lished one of its centers in Belorussia in Vitebsk, publishing 
the paper Der Royter Shtern (“The Red Star”) until 1923. In 1921 
a public trial “over the heder” was conducted in Vitebsk and 
several synagogues in the city were confiscated. The Vitebsk 
*He-Halutz movement was harassed and came to an end dur- 
ing the middle of the 1920s. Vitebsk had a semi-legal Habad 
yeshivah until 1930. In 1923 there were 39,714 Jews (43.7% of 
the total population). In 1926 there were 37,013 (37.5%). 

With the Nazi conquest of the city in July 1941 part of 
the Jewish population fled into the interior of Russia. The city 
was destroyed in a fire started by the retreating Red Army. 
The 16,000 Jews who remained behind were imprisoned in a 
ghetto. On October 8, 1941, their systematic liquidation be- 
gan. After the liberation of the city from the Germans Jews 
began to return. In the later 1960s the Jewish population was 
estimated at about 20,000 but there was no synagogue. Most 
left during the large-scale emigration of the 1990s. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vitebsk Amol (Yid. 1956); Sefer Vitebsk (Heb. 


1957). 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


VITERBO, town in central Italy. Documents show Jews liv- 
ing in the town in 1272; in 1294 the loan-banker Elia resided 
there, and a few years later the number of Jews had increased 
to such an extent that in 1313 a Christian proposed setting up 
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an institution that would collect all the Jews together to con- 
vert them. In the 14 century some of the moneylenders left 
Viterbo to found the settlement at Urbino and others moved 
to Orvieto. In 1427 the Franciscan friar Bernardino da *Siena 
delivered inflammatory sermons in Viterbo. The town came 
under the rule of the Church in 1435 and 15 years later the 
Jews were compelled to wear the *badge. In 1538 the banking 
permits were withdrawn. At that time, the Jews owned two 
synagogues and a medicinal spring called the “bath of the 
Jews.” As in the other Church possessions, a ghetto was es- 
tablished in Viterbo in 1555, and the community leaders were 
thrown into prison. After Pius v was elected to the papacy, 
the Jews were expelled from all the minor cities of the papal 
states (1569). Ten families were readmitted to Viterbo in 1586, 
but in 1593 they were definitely banished. Later, Jewish mer- 
chants were allowed to visit the town only during the fair; at 
one of these, in 1705, a group of Jews were accused of a blood 
*libel but they were acquitted the following year. A number of 
notable copyists and physicians came from Viterbo, including 
the talmudist Theodorus de Sacerdotibus (Eliezer ha-Cohen), 
physician to Pope Julius 111. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Milano, Italia, index; Roth, Italy, index: Mi- 
lano, in: Scritti... Guido Bedarida (1966), 137-49; Roth, in: RMI, 20 


(1954), 367-71. ee 
[Attilio Milano] 


VITERBO, CARLO ALBERTO (1889-1974), leader of Ital- 
ian Jewry. Born in Florence, Viterbo studied law at the Uni- 
versity of Pisa, coming under the influence of S.H. *Margulies 
and A. *Pacifici. An early Zionist, he participated in numerous 
congresses and was president of the Italian Zionist Federation 
and of Keren Hayesod. In 1936-37, he went on a study tour 
of North African Jewish communities on behalf of the Ital- 
ian Jewish community. He also made contact with the *Fala- 
shas in Ethiopia, then under Italian rule, and published new 
documents he had found on their history (Annuario di Studi 
Ebraici, 2 (1937), 125ff.). From 1944 Viterbo edited the weekly 
Israel. He also published some Hebrew language textbooks 
(1933, 1955, 1968). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Israel, 54 (1969), no. 14, 5-6 (It.). ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: F. del Canuto (ed.), Israel un decennio: 1974-1984 
(1984). 

[Alfredo Mordechai Rabello] 


VITERBO, JEHIEL HAYYIM (c. 1766-c. 1842), a rabbi of 
Ancona, scholar, and poet. Among his poems is a eulogy of 
26 stanzas on the death of Hayyim Joseph David *Azulai in 
which he alludes to the 31 works of the latter. 

He published two volumes of sermons in Leghorn, Yihyu 
Dagan, for Sabbaths and festivals (1830), and Va-Yehi Od, 
which includes a commentary on Pirkei Avot and responsa 
(1839). After his death, Va-Yehi va-Yitten (1843) appeared. Vit- 
erbo was in close contact with the yishuv in Erez Israel. Many 
of his letters and poems remained in manuscript and are in 
the archives of the Budapest rabbinical seminary. 
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VITKIN, JOSEPH (1876-1912), precursor of the Second Ali- 
yah, teacher, and communal worker. Born in Mogilev, Belo- 
russia, he went to Erez Israel in 1897, where he worked as a 
laborer. Later he became a teacher and headmaster at a Ged- 
erah school, where his reforms led to his being invited to be- 
come headmaster of the school in Rishon le-Zion. In 1904 he 
became headmaster of the school at Kefar Tavor (Meshah), 
and two years later he returned to teaching in Rishon le-Zion, 
where he remained for the rest of his life. Vitkin was the pre- 
cursor of the Second Aliyah both chronologically and in his 
ideological contribution to the pioneering movement in Erez 
Israel. His influential pamphlet entitled Kol Kore el Ze’irei 
Yisrael Asher Libbam le-Ammam u-le-Ziyyon (“A Call to the 
Youth of Israel whose Hearts are with their People and with 
Zion,’ 1905), signed Havurat Ze’irim me-Erez Israel (“A Group 
of Young People from Erez Israel”) contains all the principles 
of the labor movement of the Second Aliyah. He forcefully 
rejected “diplomatic” Zionism and condemned a Zionism 
that merely entailed shekel- and share-buying by Jews in the 
Diaspora. He demanded that Diaspora youth unite for aliyah 
and sacrifice for their homeland, as other nations do for their 
countries. He even outlined plans for a new type of settlement 
based on self-employed labor on nationally owned land. He 
ended the pamphlet with the appeal: “Hasten, Heroes of Israel, 
renew the days of the Biluim with even greater strength and 
vigor, for otherwise we shall be lost.” When the *Ha-Poel ha- 
Zair Party was formed, he became a member and was the 
first to demand that, in addition to “conquest of labor” by 
Jewish workers as wage earners on Jewish-owned farms, the 
party should advocate “conquest of the soil,” i.e., agricultural 
settlement by Jewish worker-pioneers. He developed a theo- 
retical and practical educational system uniting Jewish values 
with love of nature. 

A selection of his writings appeared in 1912. A new com- 
prehensive edition, containing letters, an appraisal, and a de- 
tailed bibliography, edited by E. Shohat, appeared in 1961. Ke- 
far Vitkin in the Hefer Plain is named after him. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Braslavsky, Tenuat ha-Poalim ha-Erez- 
Yisreelit, 1 (1955), 130-1, 314-5; B. Habas (ed.), Ha-Aliyah ha-Sheni- 


ah (1947), index. 
yy [Getzel Kressel] 


VITORIA, town in N. Spain, S.E. of Bilbao. Vitoria was 
founded in 1181 by King Sancho 1 of Portugal, the “City 
Builder” (1185-1211), and destroyed by fire in 1202. The town 
recovered in the days of Alfonso *x (1252-84) of Castile, and 
it appears that the Jews helped to develop it anew. The Jew- 
ish quarter was situated in the eastern part of the city, along 
the battlements. Isaac ibn *Zadok (Cag de la Maleha) was a 
tax farmer there in 1276. Toward the end of the 13" century 
the community was one of the moderately important Castile 
communities. Little is known about the community in the 14 
century. In 1439 Don Shem Tov ibn Nahmias collected dues 
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from the fairs held in the Basque country and taxes from the 
whole of Castile. From 1482 the anti-Jewish decrees issued 
by the Cortes of *Toledo (1480) were put into effect in Vito- 
ria also. Nevertheless, the crown often intervened on behalf 
of the Jews there, granting them a charter of protection as 
late as 1488. Following the edict of expulsion (May 1492), the 
community leaders of Vitoria negotiated with the municipal 
authorities regarding the fate of Jewish communal property. 
The Jewish cemetery was given to the town council, which un- 
dertook to take care of it and never to build on it. The place 
was subsequently known as the Judimendi (“Jews’ Mount”). 
The synagogue was also given to the town council and turned 
into a school. In July 1492 the majority of the Jews of Vitoria 
left the town for nearby Navarre. In order to speed up their 
assimilation, in 1493 the Conversos who had remained were 
scattered throughout the town and not allowed to live in a 
separate quarter. In 1952, the Jews of *Bayonne, descendants 
of the Jews of Vitoria, reached an agreement with the town 
releasing it from its duties toward former Jewish property. The 
remains in the old cemetery were collected and reburied in a 
common grave, with a monument to commemorate the old 
community of Vitoria. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Toledot, index; Baer, Urkunden, 2 
(1936), index; M. Kayserling, Geschichte der Juden in Navarra... (1861), 
116-32, 213; J. Amador de los Rios, Historia... de los judios de Espana 
y Portugal, 2 (1876, repr. 1960), 130; Sefarad, 12 (1952), 442-3; Suarez 


Fernandez, Documentos, index. 
[Haim Beinart] 


VITORIA, FRANCISCO DE (d. 1592), Marrano prelate. 
He was the son of the New Christian Duarte Nufies, and two 
of his brothers lived as Jews in Safed and Tripoli respectively, 
under the names of Abraham and Jacob Curiel. Many other 
members of his immediate family also reverted to Judaism, 
while Isaac de Mattathias *Aboab was his great nephew. Enter- 
ing holy orders, Francisco became bishop of Tucuman (now 
in Argentina) in 1583 and was later nominated archbishop of 
Mexico. He aroused great enmity, however, and was recalled 
for investigation to Madrid, charges both of corruption and 
of Judaizing being involved. He died before the inquiry was 
concluded. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Révah, in: Boletim Internacional Lusco- 
Brasileiro, 2 (1961), 297-9; J. Caro Baroja, Los Judios en la Espana 
Moderna..., 2 (1962), 243-4; I. da Costa, Noble Families Among the 


Sephardic Jews (1936), index, s.v. Curiel. 
[Cecil Roth] 


°VITRUVIUS, POLLO (or Mamurra; first century B.C.E.), 
Roman architect and engineer, author of a work on architec- 
ture. In it (8. 3. 8) he says that at Joppa in Syria and in Nomad 
Arabia there are lakes of immense size producing much bitu- 
men which is gathered by the neighboring tribes. The refer- 
ence, which seems to be to the Dead Sea, is similar to that in 
*Zenophilus (Xenophilus), who likewise speaks of a lake near 


Joppa with bitumen. 
[Louis Harry Feldman] 
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VITRY (le-Brilé, today Vitry-en-Perthois, not to be con- 
fused with Vitry-le-Francois) town in the department of 
Marne, N. France. When Louis vu1, king of France, sacked the 
town in 1142, he is said to have spared the Jews, who there- 
fore constituted the majority of the population for a while. In 
1230, when Thibaut 1v, count of Champagne, granted a com- 
munal charter to Vitry, he retained for himself the “guard 
and jurisdiction” over a number of categories of its inhabit- 
ants, particularly the Jews. In 1321, after having been accused 
of poisoning the wells together with the lepers, 77 Jews were 
immediately massacred, a large number succeeded in escap- 
ing, and another 40 were imprisoned. Once the prisoners re- 
alized the hopelessness of their situation, they chose death at 
the hands of one of their companions, who was then killed by 
the Christians. There is today a small Jewish community in 
Vitry-le-Francois, founded in the 16" century as a refuge for 
the inhabitants of Vitry-le-Brilé which had been destroyed 
by fire. Vitry-le-Fran¢ois was built a few miles away from the 
burnt town. Simhah b. Samuel, who is said to be the author of 
the talmudical and liturgic compendium known as *Mahzor 
Vitry, was a native of the town. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 195-7; C.-M. Detorcy, Frag- 
ments Tirés d'un Manuscrit Contenant des Recherches Chronologiques 
et Historiques sur lAncienne Ville de Vitry-en-Partois (1839), 15ff.; A.C. 
Boitel, Histoire de Ancien et du Nouveau Vitry (1841), 92 ff; E. Jovy, 
La Charte Communale de Vitry (n.d.) 19. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


VITTA, CINO (1873-1956), Italian jurist. Vitta was profes- 
sor of administrative law first at the Florence Institute of So- 
cial Science and then professor at the universities of Cagliari, 
Modena, and Turin. An authority on all branches of pub- 
lic law his treatise Trattato di diritto amministrativo (2 vols., 
1954-55°), on administrative law, ran into several editions. 
He also taught international law and lectured at the Hague 
Academy in 1930, 1934, and 1936. During World War 11, Vitta 
was president of the Jewish community of Florence, a posi- 
tion that had been held by his father and grandfather before 
him. During the Nazi occupation he and his wife were hid- 
den in the Siena mental hospital. After the war he returned 
to teaching. 

Among his publications: “Il Diritto pubblico degli Ebrei,” 
in: Accademia Mazionale dei Lincei, 6 (1951), 109ff. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Recueil des Cours de l’Académie de Droit In- 
ternational de la Haye, 56 (1936), 303f. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: No- 
vissimo Digesto Italiano, 20 (1975), 1033 f. 


[Giorgio Romano / Alfredo Mordechai Rabello (2"4 ed.)] 


VITTORIO VENETO, town in N. Italy, formed in 1866 by 
the union of the two adjacent towns of Serravalle and Ceneda. 
The presence of Jews in Serravalle is attested in 1398, but noth- 
ing is known of their subsequent history. In 1597 Israel di 
Conegliano was authorized to open a loan-bank in Ceneda; in 
spite of two expulsion attempts, in 1631 and 1638, the *Coneg- 
liano family remained in the town throughout the 17 cen- 
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tury. In the 18" century a number of Jews were enclosed in 
a small ghetto. There were 45 Jews (11 families) in Ceneda in 
1765, out of a total population of 7,946. Their status was then 
superior to that of the other Jews in Veneto, as shown by the 
fact that in 1770 they obtained the revocation of a 1767 prohi- 
bition to trade in grain. About the second half of the 18 cen- 
tury a “council of Jews” (corpo degli ebrei) was formed, which 
was comparatively influential at the beginning of the follow- 
ing century, when it included the important Luzzatto, Roma- 
nin, Gentili, Fontanella, Valenzin, Conegliano, and Pincherle 
families. Lorenzo da *Ponte (Conegliano) was born in Ceneda. 
However, in 1870 only 50 Jews remained in Vittorio Veneto 
and their number progressively decreased, although there was 
a Gemilut Hasadim society. The cemetery at Vittorio Veneto 
was not established until the second half of the 19 century; 
before then the Jewish cemetery of *Conegliano was used. A 
private synagogue existed from 1646; it was completely reno- 
vated in 1701, ina style similar to the synagogue of Conegliano. 
It has been transferred to the Israel Museum in Jerusalem. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Milano, Bibliotheca, nos. 1171f., 1418f; Mi- 
lano, Italia, index; Roth, Italy, index; idem, Venice (1930), index; J. 
Pinkerfeld, Battei Keneset be-Italyah (1954), 40; F. Luzzatto, in: RMI, 
22 (1956), 42-43, 122-3, 274-5; idem, Cronache storiche della Uni- 
versita degli Ebrei di San Daniele del Friuli (1964), 74, 132; U. Na- 
hon, Aronot Kodesh ve-Tashmishei Kedushah me-Italyah be- Yisrael 


(1970), 20-26. 
[Alfredo Mordechai Rabello] 


VIVANTE, CESARE (1855-1944), Italian jurist. Born in Ven- 
ice, Vivante graduated in law from the University of Padua 
and in 1882 at the age of 27 became professor of commercial 
law at the University of Parma, and in 1889 at the University 
of Bologna. From 1898 he was professor of commercial law at 
the University of Rome, a post he held for over 30 years until 
his retirement. He presided over numerous legislative com- 
missions and was chairman of the Italian Commission for the 
Reform of the Commercial Law Code. 

Vivante is considered the founder of the modern Italian 
school for the study of commercial law. He developed a new 
inductive approach to its study, establishing the principles 
from the agreed rules of law while at the same time coordi- 
nating commercial law principles with those of civil law. His 
works include Trattato di diritto commerciale (4 vols., 1893), 
Il Contratto di assicurazione (3 vols., 1894), which ran into 
several printings and was translated into many languages, 
and his classic Instituzioni di diritto commerciale (1891), a 
standard textbook which attained 60 printings. Vivante was 
a cofounder of the Rivista del diritto commerciale in 1903, the 
leading Italian journal on commercial law. Among his pupils 
was Tullio *Ascarelli who succeeded him as professor of com- 
mercial law at Rome. 

In Bari, at the beginning of 1980s, the “Istituto Commer- 
ciale c.v.” was founded and in Catania a way was dedicated 
to his name. The Rivista della Scuola Superiore delleconomia 
e delle finanze published on the Internet his speech (1888) for 
“un codice unico delle obbligazioni” 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Studi in Onore di Cesare Vivante, 2 vols. 
(1931). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Novissimo Digesto Italiano, 20 (1975), 
1034. 

[Giorgio Romano / Alfredo Mordechai Rabello (2™4 ed.)] 


VIVANTI, DAVID ABRAHAM (1806-1876), Italian rabbi. 
Born in *Ancona, Vivanti came from a well-known Italian- 
Jewish family, originally from Mantua, which had settled in 
Ancona in the first half of the 18" century. When still a youth, 
he was ordained as a rabbi and appointed to the bet din at An- 
cona, and in 1840 became rabbi of the community. 

Vivanti wrote commentaries on the Pentateuch and 
Psalms, both of which are unpublished. His annotations to 
the Shulhan Arukh, arranged in alphabetic order and contain- 
ing halakhic decisions both of his own and earlier authorities, 
and annotations to the Sefer ha-Hinnukh (according to the 
Venice edition of 1600), together with a kinah composed by 
him for the 24 martyrs of Ancona and some homilies, were 
published by H. Rosemberg, Kezat mi-Kitvei ... David Avra- 
ham Hai (1932); and in Italian Saggio degli Scritti degli Rabbini 
David Abraham Vivante (1929). 

[Alfredo Mordechai Rabello] 


VIVANTI CHARTRES, ANNIE (1868-1942), Italian nov- 
elist. Annie Vivanti was born in London, the daughter of an 
Italian political exile, her mother being a German writer. In 
1890 she became famous with the publication of Lirica, a vol- 
ume of verse, prefaced by the eminent Italian poet Giosué 
Carducci. Abandoning verse for fiction, she wrote several 
novels including Circe (1912); Vae victis! (1917), a dramatic 
though naive account of the relationship between the victors 
and the vanquished of World War 1; Naja tripudians (1920) 
and Fosca, sorella di Messalina (1922). In a novel in English, 
Marie Tarnowska (1915), she analyzed the problem of crime, 
which she considered a hereditary physical disease devoid of 
any moral implication. Her years in England, Switzerland, 
and the U.S. inspired a collection of short stories, Zingar- 
esca (1918). She also wrote two plays: LInvasore (1916) and Le 
bocche inutili (1918). 

A representative of Italian romanticism at its most deca- 
dent, Annie Vivanti was true to the fashion of her times even 
in her private life. She married an Irish lawyer and journal- 
ist, John Chartres, whom she supported in his campaigns for 
Irish independence. Her daughter, Vivien Chartres, a talented 
violinist, inspired her best novel, The Devourers (1910). The 
“devourers” are the infant prodigies who sacrifice their par- 
ents to their own talents. Vivien Chartres died during an air 
raid in London in 1941. Annie Vivanti herself suffered from 
Mussolini’s antisemitic laws: her books were banned in Italy, 
and she spent some time in internment. She died a lonely 
woman in Turin. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Croce, La letteratura della nuova Italia, 6 
(1940), 305-15; P. Pancrazi, Scrittori doggi, 6 (1953), 287-374; Allason, 


in: Nuova Antologia, 454 (1952), 369-81. 
[Giorgio Romano] 
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VIVES, JUAN LUIS (1492-1540), Spanish humanist. A re- 
cent study by Pinta y Llorente and Palacio, Procesos Inquisito- 
riales contra la familia judia de Luis Vives (1964), established 
that his mother became a Christian only in 1491, that she was 
said to have continued Jewish practices after her baptism, that 
she was condemned by the Inquisition 24 years after her 
death, and that her remains were burned and her property 
confiscated. Vives’ father was delivered in 1524 “to the secular 
arm” by the Inquisition, which usually meant death. This 
evidence indicates that Vives was of Jewish origin and that 
he must have been fully aware of this through the fate of his 
parents. 

Vives studied Latin and Greek at Valencia and then, in 
1509, went to the University of Paris. He found the scholasti- 
cism taught there sterile, and later bitterly attacked his stud- 
ies and teachers. He said the university was like “an eighty- 
year-old lady, sick, senile, and in imminent danger of death.” 
Vives’ first major work, Adversus pseudodialecticos (1520), was 
a strong attack upon the school. In 1512 he moved to Bruges 
where he studied and taught children of influential families. 
In 1517 he began teaching at the new University of Louvain 
and became a close friend of Erasmus, whom he had long 
admired. The religious struggles in the Low Countries, Eras- 
mus’ departure for Basle, and the condition of the university 
led Vives to go to England, where he was immediately received 
by the humanists and by the court. Vives was offered a post 
at Alcala, but refused to return to Spain. Instead he became a 
professor at Oxford. Political problems involving Henry vit1 
and Catherine of Aragon finally led to Vives’ dismissal. He 
returned a bitter and poor man to Bruges, where he wrote his 
major works in isolation and discontent. 

Vives’ writings include criticisms of scholasticism, re- 
form of education, the classics, social problems, philosophy, 
and religion. His most famous works, extremely popular in 
the 16 century, were his commentaries on Saint Augustine 
(1522); De Anima et Vita (1538); Dialogi: Exercitatio Lingae 
Latinae (1538; trans. W.H.D. Rouse, Scenes of School and Col- 
lege Life, 1931); De Institutione feminae Christianae (1524; trans. 
R. Hyrde, The Instruction of a Christen Woman, 1541); Intro- 
ductio ad Sapientiam (1524; trans. R. Morison, An Introduc- 
tion to Wysedome, 1540); and De Veritate Fidei (posthumous, 
1543). Vives was the first advocate of secular education and 
state, rather than Church, social welfare. His philosophical 
concern was not to find ultimate truth (since he believed that 
metaphysics could only yield conjectures), but rather a basis 
for human conduct. He was the first modern to investigate 
human psychology empirically, and developed an early form 
of naturalism. Though many of his writings deal with Chris- 
tian religious subjects (including a criticism, mild for the time, 
of Judaism in De Veritate Fidei), he was not concerned with 
doctrinal or institutional elements of Christianity, but mainly 
with morality. Like Erasmus, he advocated a nontheological 
religion as a way of life. Vives’ philosophical-ethical religion 
may represent a Marrano compromise with Christianity, in- 
terpreting it as an ethic rather than as a set of dogmas. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: C.G. Norena, Juan Luis Vives: A Humanis- 
tic Conception of Philosophical Knowledge (Thesis, San Diego, 1967), 


incl. bibl. 
[Richard H. Popkin] 


VIZHNITSA (Rom. Vijnita; Yid. Vizhnits), town in Cher- 
novtsy district, Ukraine. Before World War 1 Vizhnitsa be- 
longed to Austria, and between the world wars to Romania. 
The town derives its fame from the local hasidic rabbis (see 
hasidic dynasty *Vizhnitz). Jews began to settle in the town 
under Moldavian rule in the mid-18 century. In 1774, under 
Austrian administration, there were 60 Jewish families (191 
persons); by 1782 there were 61 families, and in 1807 there were 
64. Later many Jewish settlers were attracted by the Vizhnitsa 
rabbis and by 1900 there were 4,738 Jews and in 1930, 2,666. A 
hevra kaddisha existed from 1768. After the Austrian annexa- 
tion the Jews were subject to restrictions and persecutions; 19 
families were expelled in 1774 on the claim that they did not 
contribute to the town’s agricultural development. In 1789 the 
authorities ordered the expulsion of all the Jews for the same 
reason, but this order was not carried out entirely. 

During World War 1 the town was nearly destroyed. The 
Jews fled to Vienna and some did not return. The rabbi at that 
time, Israel Hager of the *Kosov dynasty, moved to *Oradea, 
where he established his court. Vizhnitsa now ceased to be a 
hasidic center. 

Under early Austrian rule the community was affiliated 
with the *Chernovtsy congregation and became independent 
only in the mid-19 century. By 1888 there were already eight 
prayer houses, classed according to the congregants’ profes- 
sions. There was a large yeshivah, and in 1921 a Hebrew ele- 
mentary school was founded. Between the world wars Zionist 
youth and adult groups were active. Several descendants of the 
hasidic dynasty settled in Israel, where they established yeshi- 
vot and hasidic centers in Haifa and Bene Berak. From 1941 
the Jewish community suffered drastically, and in August of 
that year 2,800 Jews were deported to death camps. About 800 
remained alive and most of them immigrated to Israel. 

In 2005, the city had a Jewish community center. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N.M. Gelber, in: H. Gold (ed.), Geschichte der 
Juden in der Bukowina, 1 (1958), 89-90; ibid., 2 (1962), 120-2. 

[Yehouda Marton] 


VIZHNITZ, hasidic dynasty, founded by MENAHEM MEN- 
DEL BEN HAYYIM HAGER (1830-1884). After the death of his 
father, the zaddik of Kosov (1854), Menahem Mendel began 
to lead the community of Vizhnitz (Vizhnitsa) where he also 
served as av bet din. He became famous as a miracle worker 
and a distributor of amulets. He headed *Kolel Vizhnitz and 
Maramuresh, a fund for the poor in Erez Israel. He also at- 
tempted to settle the dispute between R. Hayyim *Halbers- 
tam of Zanz (Sandz) and the sons of R. Israel of *Ruzhin. His 
book Zemah Zaddik (1885) was written in the spirit of hasidic 
Kabbalah. 

His oldest son BARUCH (1845-1893) served as a hasidic 
rabbi in Vizhnitz for eight years, and gathered around him 
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many Hasidim. A collection of his writings was published as 
Imrei Barukh (1912). Seven of his nine sons and three of his 
sons-in-law were hasidic rabbis, a fact which contributed to 
divisions among the Hasidim and gave rise to controversy. 
He was succeeded by his son 1sRAEL (1860-1938). R. Israel 
was very popular and had thousands of hasidic followers. 
He founded a big yeshivah called Bet Israel and moved to 
Grosswardein (Hung. Nagyvarad) which became a center of 
Hasidism in Hungary. His publications include Ahavat Yis- 
rael (1943) and Or Yisrael (1938). Other sons of R. Baruch with 
many followers included HAYYIM OF ITINIA (1864-1935) and 
PHINEHAS OF BORSA (d. 1941). The successors of the Vizhnitz 
dynasty in Bene-Berak, Israel, the sons of R. Israel, include: 
HAYYIM (1881-1979); whose teachings are in Kunteres ha- 
Likkutim (1949); ELIEZER (1889-1946), author of Dammesek 
Eliezer (1949); and BARUCH, of Siret-Vizhnitz (1895-1972). 
The Zaddikim of Vizhnitz were active in spreading Torah 
learning; in Israel they established yeshivot and housing for 
their Hasidim. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Cahana, Even Shetiyyah (1930); Y.H. 
Schwartz, Evel Yisrael (1936); M.A.H. Horowitz, Zikhron Yisrael (1937); 
I. Alfasi, Tiferet she-be-Malkhut (1961). 


[Avraham Rubinstein] 


VLADECK, BARUCH CHARNEY (1886-1938), U.S. jour- 
nalist, civic leader, and public official; brother of Daniel *Char- 
ney and Shmuel *Niger. Born in Dukor, near Minsk, Belorus- 
sia, Vladeck abandoned religious study in his teens in favor 
of political action. A lifelong socialist, he had been a revolu- 
tionary in Russia, but became a moderate in the United States. 
Between 1904 and 1908, he agitated extensively for the Jewish 
Labor *Bund, and was imprisoned three times. He wrote Yid- 
dish poetry and prose. In 1908, he immigrated to the United 
States, becoming city editor of the Jewish Daily Forward in 
1916, and business manager of that newspaper from 1918. From 
1918 to 1921, he sat on the board of aldermen in New York City 
as a Socialist member. Long active in the public housing move- 
ment, Vladeck was appointed to the New York City Housing 
Authority in 1934. In 1938, he served on the City Council, 
leading a coalition of its pro-La Guardia members. President 
of orT from 1932 to 1938 and chairman of the Jewish Labor 
Committee from 1934 to 1938, Vladeck was an opponent of 
Communist influence in the labor movement and was influ- 
ential in helping to align Jewish labor with other segments of 
the Jewish community. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Epstein, Profiles of Eleven (1965), 323-56; 
J. Herling, in: ayy, 41 (1939), 79-93, includes portrait; ayyB, Index 
to Volumes 1-50 (1967), 348; Rejzen, Leksikon, 1 (1926), 999-1001; A. 
Liesen, Zikhroynes un Bilder (1954), 295-311; LNYL, 3 (1960), 469-75, 


incl. bibl. 
[Franklin Jonas] 


VLADIMIR VOLYNSKI (formerly Lodomira, Pol. Wlodzi- 
mierz; in Jewish sources: Lodmer, Ladmir, or Ludmir), city 
in Volhynia district, Ukraine. Jews from *Kiev, *Khazaria, and 
other eastern communities settled in the city in the 12 cen- 
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tury. They established an important station there on the trade 
route between eastern and western Europe, which was sub- 
sequently visited by Jewish merchants from *Ashkenaz. The 
Jewish community was destroyed by Tatars in the 1240s but it 
was renewed on a small scale in the early 15" century under 
Grand Duke Witold of Lithuania. An organized community 
was founded in the early 16 century and it developed rapidly 
after the Polish annexation of *Volhynia (1569). 

In the charter of privileges given to the city in 1570 by 
King Sigismund 11 Augustus, the Jews were granted equal 
rights with gentile citizens. During the 16'* century the Jews 
of Vladimir Volynski traded at the fairs in Lublin, Poznan, 
and Cracow, where they sold furs, woolen cloth, and wax. The 
richer Jews engaged in estate-leasing and tax-farming. From 
the middle of the 16" century several famous rabbis lived in 
Vladimir Volynski, e.g., *Isaac b. Bezalel, who served from 
1547 to 1570, Menahem Isaiah b. Isaac (known as Menahem- 
Mendel R. Avigdors; 1591), who later became rabbi of Cra- 
cow (d. 1599), and the talmudist *Isaac ben Samuel ha-Levi 
(1580-1646), who was born in Vladimir Volynski. The out- 
standing talmudist and author, Yom-Tov Lipmann *Heller, 
was rabbi of the community from 1634 to 1643. 

The community suffered greatly during the *Chmielnicki 
massacres (1648-49) in which many Jews were murdered. Af- 
ter repeated attacks in 1653 and 1658, the heads of the com- 
munity were forced to borrow large sums to save the Jews from 
impoverishment. Their economic situation improved in the 
late 17" century. In 1700 Augustus 11 awarded Fishel Lewkow- 
icz of Vladimir Volynski the title of “royal agent and purveyor 
and official secretary for the Council of the Four Lands?’ In 
1765 1,327 Jews paid the poll tax. 

The economic crisis which befell the Polish kingdom in 
its last years affected the Jewish population in Vladimir Volyn- 
ski. By 1784 there were only 340 Jews in the city. In 1795 it was 
annexed by Russia. In the 19" century the Jewish population 
increased, numbering 3,930 in 1847 and 5,854 (66% of the to- 
tal) in 1897. They traded in grain and lumber, and engaged 
in shopkeeping, tailoring, hatmaking, and shoemaking. The 
hasidic movement became influential in the community, es- 
pecially under the direction of Moses Solomon Karliner and 
the Maid of *Ludomizr. 

There were 5,917 Jews there in 1921 comprising 51% of 
the population, and by 1931, 10,665 (44%). In 1926, 84% of the 
businesses were in Jewish hands. There were *Tarbut, *Beth 
Jacob, and Yavneh schools. The Jews of Vladimir Volynski 
organized *self-defense against the attacks of May 1923, and 
in the 1930s they protested vigorously against the antisemitic 
boycott. In the city council elections of 1929, 12 of the 24 seats 
were won by Jews. 

[Arthur Cygielman] 
Holocaust Period 
When the war broke out between Germany and Poland on 
Sept. 1, 1939, thousands of Jews from western Poland sought 
refuge in the city, bringing the number of Jews in the city 
to 25,000. When the city passed to Soviet rule (1939-41), a 
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unique effort was made by the Jews of the city to guarantee 
a Hebrew education for the children. The Tarbut leaders suc- 
cessfully acquired the local authorities agreement to run a 
Hebrew language school, on condition that all religious stud- 
ies be removed from the program. However, the school only 
functioned for two months for in November 1939 the regional 
Soviet authorities in Rovno intervened and the language of 
instruction became Yiddish. In the summer of 1940 many 
Zionist leaders and refugees were exiled to the Soviet interior. 
The Germans entered on June 25, 1941. On July 5, 150 Jews were 
rounded up by the Germans and Ukrainians and murdered 
in the prison courtyard. A *Judenrat was established in 1941, 
headed by Rabbi Morgenstern. When he died two months 
later, his post was filled by a lawyer, Weiler. Weiler refused to 
hand over the victims to the Germans and committed suicide 
together with his family. In August-December 1941 the Ger- 
mans continued to murder the Jews, disposing of their victims 
in mass graves in the prison courtyard. On Feb. 27, 1942, 250 
Jews were taken for forced labor to the Kiev area. On April 13, 
1942 a ghetto was set up in two sections: one for skilled crafts- 
men, nicknamed by the Jews “the ghetto of life”, and a second 
ghetto for the non-productive, called the “ghetto of the dead?” 
They contained altogether about 22,000 Jews. In the summer 
of 1942 some young people made attempts to contact the par- 
tisans operating in the vicinity. On Sept. 1, 1942, an Aktion 
(“action”) began, lasting two weeks, in which 18,000 Jews were 
murdered. Four thousand Jews were killed in the prison court- 
yard and 14,000 in pits prepared in the Piatydni area. Follow- 
ing this Aktion, the area of the ghetto, now reduced in size, 
contained only 4,000 persons. Leib Kudish, who collaborated 
fully with the Germans, was placed at the head of the Judenrat. 
On Nov. 13, 1942, another Aktion began, lasting several weeks, 
following which only 1,500 Jews were left alive and registered 
while a group of “illegals” continued to exist. During the last 
Aktion an armed group of young Jews took up a fortified po- 
sition in a bunker near Cygielnia, but they were discovered 
by the Germans, and 13 fell in the fight. In 1943 the Germans 
continued in their hunt-down of “illegals” i.e., those who did 
not possess work permits. The victims were shot in prison. On 
Dec. 13, 1943, the last of the Jewish community was liquidated, 
and many of those who tried to escape were killed by Ukrai- 
nian peasants or members of the Polish underground Armia 
Krajowa. The city was freed from the Germans on July 22, 1944, 
at which time only a few dozen Jews were found alive. A soci- 
ety of former residents of the city functions in Israel. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Halpern, Pinkas, index; N.N. Hannover, 
Yeven Mezulah (1966), 65, 66; R. Mahler, Yidn in Amolikn Poyln 
in Likht fun Tsifern (1958), index; E. Ringelblum, in: Miesiecznik 
Zydowski, no. 11/12 (1933), 233; idem, Projekty i proby przewarstwo- 
wienia zydow w epoce stanislawowskiej (1934), 35-36; B. Mark, Di 
Geshikhte fun Yidn in Poyln (1957), index; M. Tikhomirov, Drevniye 
russkiye goroda (1946), index; B. Wasiutynski, Ludnos¢ zydowska w 
Polsce w wiekach x1x i xx (1930), 81, 82, 84, 88; I. Schiper, Dzieje han- 
dlu zydowskiego na ziemiach polskich (1937), index; H.H. Ben Sasson, 
Hagut ve-Hanhagah (1959), 56, 136, 138, 163, 178-9. 
[Aharon Weiss] 
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VLADIVOSTOK, city in Maritime Territory, formerly Rus- 
sian S.ES.R., now Russian Federation. Jews began to arrive in 
Vladivostok at the close of the 19" century, forming part of 
those exiled to the Russian Far East regions. In 1897 there were 
290 Jews in Vladivostok (1 percent of the total population), 
representing an organized community administered by the 
Zionists until the Soviet occupation in 1922. In 1926 the com- 
munity numbered 1,124 (1 percent of the total population). Al- 
though it is known that with the development of the city and 
the growth of the Jewish settlement of the nearby region of 
*Birobidzhan, the number of Jews increased, in 1970 no infor- 
mation was available concerning any organized Jewish life in 
Vladivostok. In 2005 the original synagogue was again in use 
and a Sunday school was being run by the community. 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


VOET, ANDRIES (1907-1982) U.S. physical chemist. Born 
in Amsterdam, Voet was chief chemist at an inks works in 
Hilversum until he went to the U.S. He joined the General 
Printing Ink Corporation and then (from 1943) the J.M. Huber 
Corporation in Borger, Texas, heading their physical research 
from 1950. He was a consultant to the U.S. Industrial Intelli- 
gence Agency in Germany (1945). Voet was an authority on 
the theory and practical applications of printing inks, carbon 
black, pigments, resins and their reactions with the surfaces 
on which these are imprinted. He took out over one hundred 
patents. His book Ink and Paper in the Printing Process (1952) 


is a classic in this field. 
[Michael Denman (2" ed.)] 


VOGEL, ARTHUR ISRAEL (1905-1966), British organic 
chemist. Born and educated in London, he spent his career 
at Woolwich Polytechnic (London) from 1932. In 1934 he be- 
came head of the department of chemistry. He was the author 
of textbooks known and used throughout the world: Elemen- 
tary Practical Chemistry (1936), Textbook of Qualitative Chemi- 
cal Analysis (1937), Textbook of Quantitative Chemical Analysis 
(1939), A Textbook of Practical Organic Chemistry (1948), and 
Elementary Practical Organic Chemistry (1957), each of which 
ran to several editions. 


VOGEL, DAVID (1891-1944), Hebrew poet and writer. Born 
in Satanov, Russia, he spent his youth in Vilna and Lvov and 
in 1912 settled in Vienna. Upon the outbreak of World War 1, 
Vogel was imprisoned in Austrian detention camps as an en- 
emy (Russian) national. He was released in 1916 but thereafter 
lived a solitary life, finding refuge in the seclusion to which 
he had already given expression in his youthful Hebrew diary, 
and which is the cornerstone of all his poetry. 

His poems were published from 1918 onward in Hebrew 
journals in various countries, and the only volume of poems 
he ever published, Lifnei ha-Shaar ha-Afel (“Before the Dark 
Gate”), appeared in Vienna in 1923. Vogel settled in Paris in 
1925, immigrated to Palestine in 1929, but left a year later. Af- 
ter traveling to Warsaw, Vienna, and Berlin he returned in 
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1932 to his beloved Paris. During these years he published his 
stories Be-Veit ha-Marpe (1927; “In the Sanatorium’); a novel 
Hayyei Nissu’im (1929-30; “Married Life”); Le-Nokhah ha- Yam 
(1932 34; “Facing the Sea”), and prepared a second volume of 
poems for publication which he did not live to publish. When 
World War 11 broke out Vogel was incarcerated in French de- 
tention camps as an enemy national (now an Austrian). These 
experiences are described in the manuscript of his diary (in 
Yiddish). After the capitulation of France, Vogel was released 
(1941) and lived in Hauteville near Lyons. There he was ar- 
rested by the Nazis in February 1944, and most likely perished 
in a concentration camp. 

Vogel’s poetry is completely introspective and describes 
a dream world, disjointed and purposeless. The main subjects 
are love, lost childhood, and fear of oblivion, which fuse to- 
gether to create a sense of alienation and isolation. The con- 
stant presence of death becomes the basic sense of existence. 
The poems are extremely restrained in tone but their lack of 
pathos serves only to intensify the dread. Vogel's imagery is 
startling and elliptic and most of his poems are written in free 
rhythm, without ordered rhyming. Their framework appears 
loose: unequal sections, and only vague hints as to the affinity 
between them. Both the external and the inner-psychological 
plots of his prose works are developed within a framework of 
time and a given society. Be-Veit ha-Marpe creates an atmo- 
sphere of despair and aimlessness against a background of life 
in a tuberculosis sanatorium (Vogel and his wife were both 
stricken with this disease). Hayyei Nissu’im, a psychological 
novel set in Vienna after World War 1, depicts a pathological 
love affair between a Jew and a gentile baroness. Vogel's stories 
generally were favorably received but had little influence. 

His poetry, on the other hand, aroused varied and con- 
flicting reactions, reflecting the changing trends in Hebrew 
literary criticism. His first poems already won him admirers 
(among them J.H. *Brenner), but also dismayed more tradi- 
tionalist critics (including H.N. Bialik), who found them en- 
tirely illogical. In the 1930s and 1940s he was almost totally 
ignored asa literary figure but was “rediscovered” in the 1950s. 
Unlike his early admirers who spoke of his “gentle delicacy,’ 
the new critics pointed out the power of his allusive expres- 
sion and regarded him as an important forerunner of Hebrew 
modernism. 

His complete poems have been published, with an in- 
troduction and bibliography by Dan Pagis: Kol Shirei David 
Vogel (1966). Since the 1980s there has been a growing inter- 
est in the works of Vogel, who is considered by literary crit- 
ics to be one of the seminal innovators of modern Hebrew 
prose. Menahem Peri rediscovered and published (1986) the 
novel Hayyei Nissu’im (English translation: Married Life, 1988 
and 1998) and Tahanot Kavot (novellas and diaries, 1990; Ex- 
tinguished Stations) in his series Ha-Sifriah ha-Hadashah. 
The collected poems were published in 1971, 1975 and 1998. 
An English translation of the novella Facing the Sea is in- 
cluded in A. Lelchuk and G. Shaked (ed.), Eight Great Hebrew 
Short Stories (1983). Vogel’s diaries and autobiographical notes 
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Posen, resigned when Posen was reincorporated in Poland. 
Baerwald was vice president of the assembly of representatives 
of the Jewish community of Bromberg. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Handbuch der Verfassunggebenden deutschen 
Nationalversammlung (1919). 


[Ernest Hamburger] 


BAERWALD, PAUL (1871-1961), banker and philanthro- 
pist. Baerwald, born in Frankfurt, was the scion of a family 
of German bankers. He began his career with a banking firm 
in Frankfurt. In 1896 he immigrated to the U.S. and in 1907 
became a partner in Lazard Freres of New York City. In sub- 
sequent years Baerwald held directorships in a number of 
corporations. Baerwald’s Jewish communal work began in 
1917 when he was asked to become associate treasurer of the 
*American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee (Jpc) by his 
close friend, Felix M. *Warburg. He became treasurer (1920) 
and later chairman (1932). Baerwald’s chairmanship of the 
jpc coincided with the Nazi period. During that time the 
ypc aided most of the European Jews who found haven in 
overseas countries. In 1938 Baerwald joined President Roos- 
evelt’s Advisory Committee on Political Refugees, which tried 
to find means to aid Nazi victims. He supervised the rescue 
work of the ypc during World War 11 and, risking its credit, 
sent money to Europe which had to be borrowed from New 
York banks. A high percentage of the President’s War Refugee 
Board funds (1944-45) came from the spc under Baerwald’s 
direction. This financial policy was carried on in the postwar 
years when the jpc aided more than 500,000 refugees to reach 
Israel. In 1957 the American Jewish Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee, the *Hebrew University of Jerusalem, and the Israel 
Ministry of Social Welfare founded the Paul Baerwald School 
of Social Work at the Hebrew University. 


[Yehuda Bauer] 


°BAETHGEN, FRIEDRICH WILHELM ADOLPH (1849- 
1905), German Bible critic and Semitic scholar, son of a Lu- 
theran pastor in Lachem. After Baethgen completed his studies 
at Goettingen and Kiel, he was appointed lecturer in biblical 
studies at Kiel in 1878, and six years later became assistant pro- 
fessor of theology there. During this period he did pioneering 
work in the fields of biblical Hebrew poetry, Syriac grammar, 
and Peshitta on Psalms (Die Psalmen, 18977, 1904°). In 1888, 
the year in which his Beitraege zur semitischen Religionsge- 
schichte first appeared, he went to Halle as assistant professor 
of theology. In the following year he became professor of the- 
ology at Greifswald, where he was also an influential member 
of the Pomeranian consistory. From 1895 until his death he 
was professor of theology in Berlin. 


BAEYER, ADOLF VON (1835-1917), German organic chem- 
ist and Nobel Prize winner. Baeyer was born in Berlin. His 
mother was the daughter of J.E. *Hitzig, literature historian 
and authority on criminal law and his father, Johann Jacob 
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Baeyer, a non-Jewish scientist. Adolf Baeyer made his first 
chemical discovery — a double carbonate of copper and so- 
dium - when he was 12. He went to Heidelberg, where he came 
under the influence of his lifelong friend, August Kekulé, the 
German chemist, with whom he went to Ghent in 1858. In 
1860 he returned to Berlin and was appointed professor of 
organic chemistry at the Gewerbeinstitut (later the Charlot- 
tenburg Technische Hochschule). There he worked on the 
study of uric acid, and began 20 years of research on indigo. 
This was the basis of synthetic indigo, which eventually com- 
pletely displaced the natural product, and was the founda- 
tion of the German dyestuffs industry. His work on alizarin 
also led to alizarin dyes, driving the natural pigment off the 
market. His field then extended into physiological chemistry. 
In 1872 Baeyer became professor at Strasbourg and in 1875 in 
Munich, where he continued to teach and experiment until 
he was 80. His work covered many fields, including acetylenic 
compounds, strain within chemical molecules, the structure 
of benzene, the constitution of terpenes, oxygen compounds 
with quadrivalent oxygen, carbonium compounds, and the re- 
lationship between color and chemical constitution. His many 
papers in chemical journals helped to lay the foundations for 
the new science of organic chemistry. He was awarded the No- 
bel Prize in 1905 for “the advancement of organic chemistry 
and the chemical industry, through his work on organic dyes 
and hydroaromatic compounds.” His numerous other awards 
included the Davy Medal of the British Royal Society in 1881 
and a German patent of nobility in 1885. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Schmorl, Adolf von Baeyer, 1835-1917 (Ger. 
1952), incl. bibl.; T. Levitan, The Laureates (1960), 27-29; Henrich, in: 
American Chemical Society, Journal of Chemical Education, 7 (1930), 
1231-48; Perkin, in: Chemical Society (London), Journal of the Chemi- 
cal Society, 123 (1923), 1520-46; G. Bugge, Buch der grossen Chemiker, 
2 (1930), 321-35, index. 


[Samuel Aaron Miller] 


BAGHDAD, capital city of *Iraq. Baghdad was the capital of 
the *Abbasid dynasty from its foundation in 762. From then a 
Jewish community existed there which eventually became the 
largest Jewish community of Iraq, and the seat of the exilarch. 
During the gaonic period the Jews lived in a special quarter, 
Dar al-Yahiid (Jewish Quarter). The bridge in the western sec- 
tion of the town, which led to the Karkh quarter, was named 
Qantarat al-Yahtid (Bridge of the Jews). A tomb situated in 
this quarter was until recently the site of prayer gatherings. 
The local Jews believed it to be the tomb of Joshua son of Je- 
hozadak, the high priest. By the end of the ninth century the 
famous yeshivot of Sura and Pumbedita were established in 
Baghdad. The Karaites also played an important part in the 
life of the city. 


Early and Early Modern History 

During the tenth century there were two distinguished Jew- 
ish families in Baghdad, *Netira and Aaron. They were both 
influential in the royal court and they showed concern for the 
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1912-1922 and 1941/42 were published in German as Das Ende 
der Tage, with a forward by Amir Eshel. A list of other works 
translated into English appeared in Goell, Bibliography, 56, 
and further information concerning translations is available 
at the website ITHL at iwww.thl org.il. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Shaked, “A Viennese Author Who 
Wrote in Hebrew: D. Vogel,” in: Modern Hebrew Literature, 12:1 (1986), 
20-27; G. Shaked, Ha-Sipporet ha-Ivrit, 3 (1988), 93-103; M. Peri, 
“Ibbed Fogel et Fogel; in: Tahanot Kavot (1990), 327-50; A. Feinberg, 
“I Have Without Doubt Lost This War: David Vogel; in: Modern He- 
brew Literature, 6 (1991), 38-40; G. Shaked, “D. Vogel: A Hebrew Nov- 
elist in Vienna, in: Austrians and Jews (1992), 97-111; G. Abramson, 
“Poet of the Dark Gate: The Poetry of D. Vogel,” in: Jewish Book An- 
nual, 50 (1992), 128-42; A. Komem, Ha-Ofel ve-ha-Pele: Iyyunim bi- 


Yzirato shel David Fogel (2001). 
[Dan Pagis] 


VOGEL, SIR JULIUS (1835-1899), prime minister of New 
Zealand. Born in London, Vogel was attracted to Australia 
by the gold-rush and settled in Melbourne in 1852. Unable 
to make a fortune in the mines, he immigrated to New Zea- 
land in 1861, became a journalist, and edited the colony’s first 
daily newspaper, the Otago Daily Times. In the following year 
he was elected to the Otago provincial council. In 1863 Vogel 
became a member of the house of representatives where his 
mastery of financial issues brought him to the fore. He was 
made colonial treasurer in 1869 and acquired great prestige 
by successfully negotiating a loan with the British government 
for the construction of roads and railways. In 1873 Vogel be- 
came prime minister and set about reducing the autonomy of 
the New Zealand provinces with the intention of abolishing 
the regional system and strengthening the hand of the central 
government. This policy lost him considerable popularity and 
in 1875, while on a visit to London to negotiate fresh loans, he 
resigned. He was briefly prime minister again in the follow- 
ing year, and from 1876 to 1881 was agent-general of New Zea- 
land in London. There he succeeded in persuading the British 
government to pass the Colonial Stock Act, thereby allowing 
for the inscription of colonial loans. Vogel returned to New 
Zealand in 1884 and became colonial treasurer for a second 
time. However, bitter criticism of his policy of public borrow- 
ing forced him to resign in 1887 and he left for London shortly 
afterward. He took no further part in New Zealand politics. 
Vogel was knighted in 1875, and died in East Molesley, Sur- 
rey. In 1889 Vogel published a novel, Anno Domini 2000; or, 
Womens Destiny, in which he predicted that women would 
rule and poverty would be abolished. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: JC (March 18, 1899); P.H. Emden, Jews of 
Britain (1943), 440-3; L.M. Goldman, The History of the Jews in New 
Zealand (1960). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; R. Dalziel, “Ju- 
lius Vogel,” in: Dictionary of New Zealand Biography; R.M. Burdon, 
The Life and Times of Sir Julius Vogel (1948); R. Dalziel, Julius Vogel, 
Business Politician (1986). 


VOGEL, KAREL (1897-1961), Czech-English sculptor. Born 
in Bohemia, educated in Prague, Vogel fled to England in 1939. 
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He gained success as a portraitist and executed a number of 
public commissions. He also did a series of small nudes in 
bronze which showed the influence of Rodin. Vogel worked 
at London’s Camberwell School of Arts and Crafts, where he 
was head of sculpture. His work is in important museums in 
London and in Prague. 


VOGEL, SIMON (1850-1917), Hungarian soldier. Born in 
Karczag, Vogel joined the Austro-Hungarian army as a pri- 
vate but was selected for the officers’ school and fought in 
the Bosnian campaign. Teaching at the Kassa cadet academy, 
Vogel was introduced to Emperor Francis Joseph 1 and was 
promoted to colonel with command of a regiment. He was 
made governor of Sarajevo in 1903 and represented the Aus- 
trian army at the marriage of King Alphonso x11 of Spain 
in 1906. In 1909 he became a major general and retired soon 
afterward. 


VOGEL, WLADIMIR (1896-1984), composer. Born in Mos- 
cow, Vogel studied piano and theory privately, and was in- 
fluenced by Scriabin, whom he saw performing at a concert. 
During World War 1 he was interned in the Urals and later 
went to Berlin, where in the 1920s he studied with Thiessen 
and Busoni. In 1935 he settled in Switzerland and taught com- 
position privately. After World War 11 he became an honorary 
member of the Academia Sta. Cecilia in Rome and an ordinary 
member of the Akademie der Kuenste in Berlin. He won sev- 
eral prizes, including the composer's prize of the Schweizeri- 
scher Tonktinstlerverein. Vogel experimented a great deal with 
the use of “speaking choirs,” being influenced by Communist 
agit-prop, melodrama, and Expressionist music. He wrote a 
number of dramatically impressive oratorios and cantatas 
using this technique, such as Wagadus Untergang durch die 
Eitelkeit (1930) and Thyl Claes, fils de Kolldraeger (1938-45). 
Starting with his Violin Concerto (1937) Vogel used 12-note 
technique. In some of his later works he was inspired by ar- 
chitectural, pictorial, and graphic images (Inspiré par Jean Arp, 
1965; Graphique, 1976; Verstrebungen, 1977). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: NG’; M.Geering and P. Ronner (eds.), Wladi- 
mir Vogel (1896-1984): Verzeichnis der musikalischen Werke (1992). 


[Claude Abravanel / Yulia Kreinin (2"4 ed.)] 


°VOGELSANG, KARL VON (1818-1890), Austrian conser- 
vative clerical publicist, and antisemite. Vogelsang was born 
in Liegnitz (Legnica), Silesia, and studied jurisprudence. A 
Protestant by upbringing, Vogelsang embraced Catholicism 
like many other citizens in Mecklenburg after the crisis of the 
1848 revolution. In 1850 he therefore lost his position. In the 
1860s he and his family moved to Austria. He finally settled 
in Vienna in 1875 and became the editor of Vaterland, an ul- 
tra-conservative and clerical daily, the ideological organ of 
the antisemitic Christian Social movement. His first year 
was devoted, inter alia, to attacking the minister of justice, 
Julius *Glaser (a converted Jew), and defending the striking 
Brno textile workers (many of whose employers were Jew- 
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ish). A fierce opponent of liberalism and capitalism, which he 
blamed for all the ills of society, he identified modern Jewry 
with capitalism, the disrupter of the ideal Christian, feudal, 
corporative, social fabric. Though not a racial antisemite, he 
prepared the grounds for modern conservative antisemitism 
by furnishing it with a wide social appeal: castigating the in- 
solent “Judenpresse,’ despising godless and greedy “Reform- 
juden,; and thundering against the “Judenboerse.” The dema- 
gogic talent and later mayor of Vienna, Karl Lueger, took over 
Vogelsang’s political objectives and popularized them. Not- 
withstanding his antisemitic ideology, Vogelsang was highly 
respected by the Austrian Conservatives even after the Shoah; 
in 1990 a special Austrian stamp recalled the 100" anniver- 
sary of his death. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P.G.J. Pulzer, Rise of Political Anti-Semitism 
in Germany and Austria (1964), index; D. van Arkel, Anti-Semitism 
in Austria, (Ph.D. thesis, Leiden University, 1967), 56-66. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: E. Bader (ed.), Karl v. Vogelsang... (1990); W. Pollak, 
Tausend Jahre Oesterreich (1973), 250-55; Christliche Demokratie, 2 


1991-92). 
figg-92) [Albert Tichiblag (Geed,)] 


VOGELSTEIN, family in Germany, active in the Reform- 
Liberal movement. 

HEINEMANN VOGELSTEIN (1841-1911) was rabbi at 
Pilsen and Stettin (Szczecin) and founder and president of 
the Association of Liberal Rabbis and a vice president of the 
Association for Liberal Judaism (Vereinigung fuer das Liberale 
*Judentum). He published a prayer book (1894-96) elimi- 
nating references to the restoration of Jewish nationhood. A 
strong anti-Zionist, he was among the *Protestrabbiner in 
1897 and published in 1906 a pamphlet Der Zionismus, eine 
Gefahr fuer die gedeihliche Entwickelung des Judentums. He 
also wrote Kampf zwischen Priestern und Leviten seit den Ta- 
gen Ezechiels (1889). 

His son HERMANN VOGELSTEIN (1870-1942) occupied 
rabbinical posts at Oppeln (Opole), Koenigsberg, and Bre- 
slau. In 1938 he emigrated to the United States. His writings 
include Die Landwirtschaft in Palaestina zur Zeit der Mis- 
nah — Der Getreidebau (1894); Militaerisches aus der israeliti- 
schen Koenigszeit (1906); Zur Vorgeschichte des Gesetzes ueber 
die Verhaeltnisse der Juden vom 23. Juli 1847 (1909). With Paul 
*Rieger he wrote the standard history of the Jews in Rome 
(Geschichte der Juden in Rom, 2 vols., 1895-96) of which a re- 
vised edition in English (by M. Hadas) appeared in the Jew- 
ish Communities Series of the Jewish Publication Society of 
America (JPSA; 1940). 

Another son of Heinemann, Ludwig * Vogelstein, became 
a metal magnate and philanthropist. 

THEODOR VOGELSTEIN (1880-1957) also a son of Heine- 
mann, was a banker, industrialist, and cofounder of the Demo- 
cratic Party of the German Weimar Republic. During the Nazi 
regime he emigrated to Paris where he later died. 

JULIE VOGELSTEIN-BRAUN (1883-1971) a daughter of 
Heinemann, was a writer. She edited Otto Braun’s writings 
after his death (Schriften eines Frueh-Vollendeten, 1920), and 
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wrote Geist und Gestalt der abendlaendischen Kunst (1957) and 
Was niemals stirbt (1966). 

MAX VOGELSTEIN (1901— ) son of Hermann, served as 
rabbi in Frankfurt on the Main and Koblenz (1935-38), and 
taught at the Jewish Teachers’ Academy in Berlin (1934-35). 
In 1938 he emigrated to the United States. He made a spe- 
cial study of biblical chronology, on which he published, 
among other works, Fertile Soil: A Political History of Israel... 
(1957). 


VOGELSTEIN, LUDWIG (1871-1934), U.S. business exec- 
utive, philanthropist, and communal leader. Vogelstein, who 
was born in Pilsen, Czechoslovakia, went to the USS. in 1896 
as the representative of the metal firm of Aaron Hirsch & 
Sohn of Halberstadt. He later founded his own metal-dealing 
firm, which subsequently merged with the American Metal 
Co., Ltd. (1920). In 1924 Vogelstein became that firm’s first 
vice president and later chairman of its executive board. He 
also founded and developed several large mining and metal 
companies in the U.S. and Canada. A vigorous supporter of 
Reform Judaism, Vogelstein predicted the eventual merging 
of all movements of Judaism. He was a staunch anti-Zionist. 
Extremely active in Jewish communal life, Vogelstein served 
as chairman of the Union of American Hebrew Congregations; 
trustee-at-large for the support of Jewish Philanthropic soci- 
eties; vice president of the World Union for Progressive Juda- 
ism; governor of Hebrew Union College; director of the Jewish 
Publication Society; and president of Temple Beth-El (New 
York City), and a trustee after its merger with Emanu-El. 


°VOGUE, CHARLES EUGENE MELCHIOR, COMTE DE 
(1829-1916), French architect and archaeologist. De Vogiié was 
born in Paris into one of the oldest families of the French ar- 
istocracy. In 1853/54 he went on research trips in Erez Israel 
and Syria, discovering many ruined cities in Hauran and 
Northern Syria with well-preserved remains. His books Mé- 
langes darchitecture orientale (1866) and Larchitecture civile et 
religieuse du Ier au Vieme siécle dans la Syrie centrale (2 vols., 
1866-77) opened a new chapter in the architectural history 
of the Roman-Byzantine period in Erez Israel and Syria. De 
Vogiié also published sketches of the Temple enclosure, Le 
Temple de Jérusalem (1865-67), including a restoration of the 
Second Temple which is still of value today. The inscriptions 
found on his travels are translated and clarified in Inscriptions 
sémitiques (1869-77). After the establishment of the Third Re- 
public he became the French ambassador in Constantinople 
(1871) and Vienna (1875-79). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Florilegium: ou, Recueil de travaux dérudi- 
tion, dédiés a ... de Vogiié... (1909). 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


VOHRYZEK, JOSEF (1926-1998), Czech literary critic, 
translator, and prose writer. Born in Prague, Vohryzek was 
sent by his parents (who perished in the Holocaust) to Swe- 
den in 1940, where he lived until 1950. In 1956 he graduated 
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from Charles University in Prague, where he studied Czech 
and literary sciences. In his articles in the literary monthly 
Kvéten (“May”), where he worked from 1956 to 1985, he refused 
to adopt the Marxist-Communist dogma. In 1959 he had lost 
his job at the Institute for Czech literature of the Czechoslovak 
Academy of Sciences because of his criticism of the Commu- 
nist Party’s policies. Vohryzek worked as a translator (espe- 
cially from Swedish - Lindgren, Bergman, Strinberg, Ibsen) 
and an editor. After 1970 he was forced to do only manual jobs. 
He signed Charter 77 and became its spokesperson in 1987. 
A collection of his articles from the 1960s was published as 
Kniha Josefova (1986 in samizdat “The Book of Josef”; in 1995 
as Literarni kritiky (“Literary Criticism”)). His experimental 
prose work Chodec (“The Walker,” 1964) was inspired by his 
stay in Sweden. After 1989 he was fully occupied with literary 
criticism and with the issue of antisemitism. He wrote excel- 
lent critical works on the books of J. Kovtun; I.B. *Singer; S. 
*Wiesenthal; and V. Cerny. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Lehar, Ceskd literatura od pocatku k dnesku 
(1998); Slovnik éeskych spisovateltt (1982); Slovnik ceskych spisovateli 


(2000). 
[Milos Pojar (24 ed.) ] 


VOLCHKO (Pol. Wolf, Woélczko, also known as Tsolner; 
d. 14412), Polish merchant, revenue officer, banker, purveyor 
to the king, and founder of settlements. Although the date of 
his birth is unknown, he originated in the town of Drogobych. 
A wealthy Jew, he became the banker and official agent (Offi- 
cialis Noster) of Ladislaus 11 Jagello (1386-1434), king of Po- 
land. Volchko was very successful in financial affairs, tax-col- 
lection, commerce, and the founding of settlements (locator). 
The earliest evidence of his activities is a document (1404) 
which names him as executor of a large sum of money in the 
king’s name for the town of *Lvov (Lemberg). For the next 30 
years his affairs also involved the lease of the king’s and the 
town’s revenues in Lvov, and those of the customs stations of 
*Chelm and the salt mines of Drogobych. In addition to grant- 
ing credit to the king and his court, Volchko also lent money 
to members of the feudal aristocracy with the king’s consent. 
In 1419 he built himself a magnificent house in the Jewish 
quarter of Lvov which, at the close of the 16" century, finally 
became the property of the *Nachmanovich family who later 
built a synagogue in it. Volchko also engaged in the import of 
spices, silk, furs, and English cloth as well as in the export of 
wax. In 1423 the king granted him administrative rights and 
jurisdiction over the village of Werbiz (near *Sambor), which 
he developed most successfully on the strength of privileges 
similar to those of the *Magdeburg Law. To show his satisfac- 
tion, the king extended Volchko’s rights to other estates in the 
vicinity. In letters-patent of the king in 1425, however, it was 
hinted that Volchko converted to Christianity. Volchko gave 
cause for disappointment in this hope and thus gave Church 
officials pretext to demand his removal from the estates on 
the basis that it was forbidden for a Jew to have jurisdiction 
over Christian settlers. Until 1432 Volchko succeeded in es- 
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tablishing more villages but in time he was compelled to re- 
tire from these activities and his rights were taken over by 
Christians. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lemberg, Archivum, Akta grodzkie i Ziem- 
skie, 2 (1870), nOS. 42, 45, 46, 49, 53, 55, 58312 (1887), nos. 219, $21, 1096; 
19 (1906), no. 2820; I. Schiper, Studya nad stosunkami gospodarczymi 
zydow w Polsce podczas sredniowiecza (1911), index, s.v. Wolczko Czol- 
ner; M. Balaban, Miscellanaea. Dwa przycznyki do stosuknow Jagielly 


zydami Iwowskimi (n.d.). 
[Arthur Cygielman] 


VOLCKER, PAUL A. (1927- ), U.S. economist. Volcker, who 
was born in Cape May, N.J., was educated at Princeton, Har- 
vard, and the London School of Economics. He began at the 
New York Federal Reserve Bank as a summer research assis- 
tant in 1949, returned as an economist in the research depart- 
ment in 1952, and became a special assistant in the securities 
department in 1955. Two years later he became a financial 
economist at Chase Manhattan Bank and returned there in 
1965 as a vice president. He served as undersecretary of the 
treasury for international monetary affairs from 1969 to 1974. 
He played an important role in the decision surrounding the 
American decision to suspend gold convertibility in 1971, 
which resulted in the collapse of the Bretton Woods system. 
In general Volcker acted as a moderating influence on policy, 
advocating the pursuit of an international solution to mon- 
etary problems. From 1979 to 1987, Volcker served as chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve System, under presidents Jimmy 
Carter and Ronald Reagan, and president of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York from 1975 to 1990. Volcker’s tenure 
at the Fed was credited with ending the United States infla- 
tion crisis of the early 1980s by constricting the money sup- 
ply through a sharp increase in interest rates. Inflation, at 9 
percent in 1980, was lowered to 3.2 percent by 1983. This was 
predictably accompanied by a decrease in growth, a reces- 
sion, and by an increase in unemployment, which rose to the 
highest levels since World War 11. When the inflation was re- 
solved and interest rates were lowered, unemployment and 
domestic economic growth returned to their normal levels. 
In the late 1990s Volcker headed a panel that looked to medi- 
ate a dispute between Swiss banks and Holocaust survivors. 
The panel was created by the World Jewish Restitution Orga- 
nization and the Swiss Bankers Association in 1996 to inves- 
tigate the dormant accounts. The Jewish groups had accused 
the Swiss banks of hoarding the wealth of Holocaust victims. 
Hundreds of auditors pored over bank records for three years, 
identifying nearly 54,000 accounts that may have belonged to 
victims of the Nazis. The commission’s report lent credence to 
long-standing charges that the Swiss banks had turned a deaf 
ear to the needs of Jewish depositors while responding to the 
orders issued by officials in Nazi Germany. The commission 
also concluded that it saw no reason to revise the $1.25 bil- 
lion settlement that Swiss banks agreed to in 1998 to pay Ho- 
locaust-era claims. In April 2004 Volcker was assigned by the 
United Nations to research possible corruption in the Iraqi 
Oil for Food program. In a report summarizing the research, 
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Volcker accused Kojo Annan, son of United Nations secretary 
general Kofi Annan, and the Swiss company Cotecna Inspec- 
tion, Annan’s employer, of trying to conceal their relationship. 
The report accused more than 2,200 companies and promi- 
nent politicians of colluding with Saddam Hussein’s regime 
to bilk the humanitarian mission of $1.8 billion. It blamed 
shoddy management for allowing the corruption to go on for 
years. The investigators found that companies and individu- 
als from 66 countries paid illegal kickbacks using a variety of 
methods, and those paying illegal oil surcharges came from, 
or were registered in, 40 countries. Volcker maintained his 
interests in the business world. He served on the board of the 
Nestlé Corporation from 1988 on and was chairman of the 
Washington-based Group of Thirty. 

[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


VOLHYNIA (Rus. Volyn; Pol. Wolya), historic region in 
N.W. Ukraine. Under czarist rule most of it was incorporated 
into the province of Volhynia. Today, the greatest part of it is 
divided up into the oblasts of *Zhitomir, *Rovno, and Volyn 
in the northwest part of Ukraine. The earliest information on 
Jews in Volhynia is in a report on the mourning of the Jews of 
the town of *Vladimir Volynski over the death of the prince 
of Volhynia, Vladimir Vasilkovich (d. 1288). However, there 
is reason to believe that there was already a Jewish settlement 
there in the 12" century. The Jews continued to live in Vol- 
hynia after it was annexed by *Lithuania. Among the Jewish 
communities whose members were granted rights of residence 
by the Lithuanian Grand Duke Witold were those of Vladi- 
mir-Volynski and *Lutsk. 

During the first half of the 15‘ century, a wealthy Jew 
leased properties in the town of Vladimir-Volynski and even 
received an estate from the duke. Jewish landowners in the dis- 
trict of Lutsk are also mentioned during the second half of that 
century. In 1495, the grand duke of Lithuania, Alexander Jag- 
ellon, expelled all the Jews from his country, including those 
of Volhynia. In 1503, Alexander authorized the Jews to return 
to Lithuania and restituted their property, with the exception 
of their estates. In 1507 the ancient rights of residence of the 
Jews were again ratified by the authorities, and from then until 
the incorporation of Volhynia into the territories of the Polish 
Crown (1569), there was a considerable increase in the Jewish 
population of the region. During this period there were 13 Jew- 
ish settlements in Volhynia, including four principal commu- 
nities (*Ostrog, Vladimir-Volynski, Lutsk, *Kremenets) which 
together numbered 3,000 members. 

The Jews of Volhynia engaged mainly in commerce, but 
there were also some craftsmen, such as tailors and furriers, 
among them. Tension arose between them and the townsmen 
over Jewish economic activities. At the time the authorities, 
and particularly Queen Bona (1493-1557) — within the limits 
of her estates — defended the rights of the Jews. The general 
policy of the authorities toward the townsmen was marked by 
a tendency to increase their obligations, which also affected 
the Jews. During the second half of the 16" century, the Jews 
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began to lease inns and engaged in various branches of the 
economy connected with the estates. 

The expansion and consolidation of the Jewish settle- 
ment during this period made Volhynia a center of Jewish 
culture. By the middle of the 16" century, the area already 
boasted such distinguished scholars as Solomon *Luria, who 
held rabbinical office in Ostrog, and *Isaac b. Bezalel, the rabbi 
of Vladimir-Volynski. The golden era of Volhynian Jewry was 
the period between the annexation of the area to the Polish 
Crown in 1569 and the massacres of 1648. The establishment 
of towns on the steppes in the wake of the rapid settlement of 
the Ukraine and improved conditions of security led to the ex- 
pansion of the Jewish population of Volhynia into new areas; 
especially due to migration from the towns to the townlets. 
In 1648 there were 46 Jewish settlements in Volhynia with a 
population of 15,000. 

After the annexation, the Jews of Volhynia received le- 
gal status, equal to the Jews of Poland, whose rights surpassed 
those of the Jews of Lithuania. The Jews of Vladimir-Volyn- 
ski (1570) and Lutsk (1579) were exempted from the payment 
of custom duties throughout the Polish kingdom. The Jews 
of Volhynia enjoyed the protection of the royal officials, who 
even defended their rights before the aristocracy and all the 
more so before other classes. With the weakening of royal au- 
thority at the close of the 16" and early 17" centuries, the Jews 
had the protection of the major landowners, mainly because 
they had become an important factor in the economy of Vol- 
hynia. At the close of the 16" century, the noblemen began 
to lease out their estates to Jews in exchange for a fixed sum 
which was generally paid in advance. All the incomes of the 
estate from the labor of the serfs, the payments of the towns- 
men and the Jews (who lived in the towns which belonged to 
the estate), innkeeping, the flour mills, and the other branches 
of the economy were handed over to the lessee. During the 
term of his lease, the Jew governed the estate and its inhab- 
itants and was authorized to penalize the serfs at his discre- 
tion. During that period, a Jew named Abraham who lived 
in the town of Turisk became renowned for his vast leases in 
Volhynia. However, with the exception of these large leases, 
which were naturally limited in number and on which there is 
no further information from the beginning of the 17 century, 
many Jews leased inns, one of the branches of the agricultural 
economy of the estates, or the incomes of one of the towns 
or townlets. A lessee of this kind was actually the agent and 
confidant of the owner of the estate and the financial and ad- 
ministrative director of the economy of the aristocratic class. 
As a result of his functions, such a lessee exerted administra- 
tive authority and great economic influence, a situation which 
embittered the peasants, the townsmen, and the lower aristoc- 
racy. The lease of estates, together with the trade of agricultural 
produce derived from them, constituted the principal source 
of livelihood of the Jews of Volhynia. 

Cultural and social life also prospered between 1569 and 
1648. Each one of the four principal communities became 
an important Jewish center, and leading personalities, such 
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as Mordecai b. Abraham *Jaffe (author of the Levushim), R. 
Isaiah b. Abraham ha-Levi *Horowitz’ (SHe-La-H), R. Sam- 
uel Eliezer b. Judah ha-Levi *Edels (Ma-Ha-RSHA), R. Yom 
Tov Lipmann *Heller (author of Tosefot Yom Tov), *David b. 
Samuel ha-Levi (Ta-Z), and many others, held rabbinical of- 
fice in them. The rabbis of the principal communities and the 
leaders of the province (Volhynia was one of the “provinces” 
of the *Council of the Lands) convened from time to time to 
discuss affairs of common interest, but every principal com- 
munity retained its independence, a fact which caused con- 
troversies between the communities. The above-mentioned 
rabbis and leaders also participated in the conventions of the 
provinces from the inception of the “Council of the Lands” 
in Poland in the 1580s. It also appears that earlier, before 1569, 
they participated in the Lithuanian conventions. In Volhynia, 
as in the other “provinces”, there was a supreme bet *din 
whose seat was in Ostrog and before which any person who 
refused to be judged by the bet din of his town could present 
his case; disputes between communities were also brought 
before this bet din. 

The rebellion of the peasants and the Cossacks in 1648, 
led by *Chmielnicki, undermined the very foundations of the 
Jewish settlement in Volhynia. The Jews of Volhynia, unlike 
those of the Dnieper region and the plain, knew of the defeats 
suffered by the Polish army and the massacres of Jews, and the 
overwhelming majority of them sought refuge in the fortified 
cities. However, after the fall of the fortress of Polonnoye into 
the hands of the rebels, as a result of the treason of the Ukrai- 
nian townsmen, and the massacre of the Jews of the town, a 
mass exodus toward the west began. The few who remained 
in Volhynia were put to death or converted, and Jewish homes 
and property were thoroughly ransacked. Although those who 
had fled returned to their residences after a few months (the 
first of them even before the end of 1648), the Jewish settle- 
ment in Volhynia, like the region as a whole, did not recover 
completely. Volhynia was transformed from a region which 
served as an economic, social, and administrative hinterland 
for the extensive colonization of the Ukrainian plain, into a 
border area of the kingdom, and its importance declined even 
further after the wars of the middle of the 17 century. 

During the 1660s, when a period of relative calm dawned 
on Poland, the Jewish settlement of Volhynia appears to have 
regained its former dimensions. In the late 1670s there were 
about 20,000 Jews living in Volhynia. Thereafter, the number 
of Jews grew steadily, due to natural increase and to settle- 
ment in townlets and small villages. A total of 51,736 Jews were 
counted in 116 localities in Volhynia in 1765. However, there 
is reason to believe that their numbers were actually greater 
because a section of the population evaded the census, which 
was carried out for purposes of tax collection. About 30% of 
the Jews lived in over 2,000 villages; in three communities 
there were between 2,000 and 2,500 people, and in six com- 
munities there were between 1,000 and 2,000. 

Large leases of whole estates are not in evidence during 
this period, but a considerable number of Jews leased inns or 
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individual branches of the agricultural economy. Some of the 
Jews acted as the agents of various landowners, whereas oth- 
ers traded with the farmers. A number of them also traded 
with other parts of Poland or even traveled abroad to attend 
fairs. The percentage of craftsmen was also on the rise. In the 
main towns (the so-called royal towns), the townsmen suc- 
ceeded in completely undermining the position of the Jews, 
but the Jews established themselves from the economic point 
of view in smaller towns (the so-called private towns) owned 
by noblemen. The owners of these towns compelled the towns- 
men to do agricultural labor for them; and many of the town 
dwellers therefore gradually moved over to the suburbs, which 
became semi-agricultural settlements, while in the town cen- 
ters the Jewish population that kept its distinct urban charac- 
ter continued to increase. This evolution further strained the 
relations between townsmen and Jews, and there were ample 
opportunities for anti-Jewish incitement by the clergy. 

From the beginning of the 18 century, a series of mis- 
fortunes and persecutions befell the Jewish population of Vol- 
hynia: a rebellion of the Cossacks broke out in 1702 and sev- 
eral bands penetrated into Volhynia; the Polish armies and 
the Cossacks of Mazeppa, who came to suppress the rebellion, 
also robbed the Jews and molested them. During the Great 
Northern War between Sweden, Poland, and Russia, Swedish 
regiments invaded the area (1706) and imposed heavy levies 
on the population. They were followed by the Russian and Pol- 
ish armies, which continued to exact extortion from the Jews. 
From the 1730s onward, the Jews of Volhynia were the victims 
of repeated attacks by the *Haidamacks. From the 1740s to 
1760s, there were most frequent blood libels in eastern Po- 
land, possibly against the background of the rivalry between 
the Catholic and Russian Orthodox clergies. In 1747, there was 
a *blood libel in Zaslavl; in 1755 an attempted blood libel in 
Kremenets; and in 1756 a blood libel in Yampol. 

The great revolt of the Haidamacks in 1768 affected the 
Jews of Volhynia to a relatively slight degree. Two years later, 
however, “the plague - may we be saved from it — broke out, 
while a conflagration raged in many districts through innu- 
merable towns and villages, so that the Jews deserted their 
lands, abandoned their houses, and animals and fled to the 
forests and the fields; this confusion also struck the province 
of Volhynia” (Jacob Israel ha-Levi, Aguddat Ezov, 2 (1782), 24). 
After the massacres of 1648, the importance of Volhynia de- 
clined but its cultural organization was strengthened. During 
this period, the autonomous province of Volhynia remained 
one of the provinces of the Council of the Lands, and its rep- 
resentatives attended meetings. The activities of the provincial 
council, which met every three years with the participation of 
the delegates from the principal communities, also continued. 
During this period, the communities of Dubno and *Kovel 
were added to the provincial council. Toward the middle of 
the 18" century there were frequent disputes within Volhynia; 
for example, the trustees of the province complained against 
the communities of Ostrog (“the first and leading one among 
the communities of Volhynia”) and Lutsk for their refusal to 
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contribute toward the province’s expenses. Controversies also 
broke out between the principal communities and the petty 
communities (“the environs”), which sought to liberate them- 
selves from the authority of the former. It is worth noting that 
even after the dissolution of the Council of the Lands in 1764, 
the principal communities of the province continued to con- 
vene and deliberate. 

Volhynia (together with neighboring *Podolia) was also 
the first arena of *Hasidism. Several members of Israel Baal 
Shem Tov’s company were of Volhynian origin, and during 
the following generation, Hasidism made rapid progress in 
Volhynia. *Jacob Joseph, one of the most prominent disciples 
and followers of the tradition of the Baal Shem Tov, lived in 
Polonnoye; the leader and successor of the Baal Shem Tov, 
*Dov Baer, in Mezhirech and Rovno; and R. Phinehas in 
*Korets (where an important press of the Hasidim was estab- 
lished); *Levi Isaac in Berdichev; R. *Wolf in Zhitomir; *Moses 
Hayyim Ephraim in Sudilkov; R. Feivish in *Zbarazh; R. Sam- 
son in *Shepetovka; R. Zeev Wolf in Zbarazh; R. Mordecai in 
Kremenets; R. Moses in Zvahi; R. Isaac in Radziwill; R. Joseph 
in Yapol (the last five were the sons of R. Mekhel of *Zolo- 
chev); R. Abraham in Trisk. In the 1760s, the Hasidim already 
exerted much influence in Volhynia and Dov Baer was a de- 
cisive authority in the public affairs of Volhynia. The admin- 
istration of the communities of Volhynia was subsequently 
controlled by the Hasidim, and all appointments required 
the consent of the zaddikim. The first partition of Poland in 
1772 and the separation of Volhynia from Galicia, to which it 
was attached mainly by social and economic ties, left a con- 
siderable imprint on the Jewish population of the region. 
The great fair of *Lvov was transferred to Dubno and helped 
the development of that community. Fairs also flourished in 
several other towns of Volhynia. At the close of the century, 
Berdichev became an important commercial center for the 
whole vicinity. 

In the second (1793) and third (1795) partitions of Poland, 
sections of Volhynia were annexed by the Russian Empire, 
and the province of Volhynia was created from them in 1799. 
At first the political changes did not affect the sources of live- 
lihood of the Jews or even the organizational systems of the 
communities; the proximity to the Austrian border, particu- 
larly to the important commercial town of *Brody, encour- 
aged the Jews to establish commercial relations with Austria, 
even to the point of smuggling. This situation was brought to 
the attention of the Russian authorities during the first years 
after the annexation, and in 1812 the governor of the province 
of Volhynia suggested that the Jews be removed from a bor- 
der strip 50 versts wide to prevent them from smuggling. This 
proposal received royal assent in 1816. In 1825, it was extended 
to all the western provinces of Russia, though in practice it 
was never fully applied. In 1843, an order was published to re- 
move the Jews from the border region “without any excuses.” 
At that time, Jews from the provinces of Lithuania and Be- 
lorussia began to immigrate to Volhynia. In 1847, there were 
174,457 Jews in Volhynia. Industry began to develop among 
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the Jews, and toward the middle of the 19 century a num- 
ber of wealthy Jews leased the alcoholic beverage excise from 
the government. As a result, the number of Jewish innkeep- 
ers also increased. Many Jews traded in agricultural produce 
and tobacco. In 1885 there were no Christian merchants of 
the first and second guilds in Volhynia, whereas the number 
of Jews who belonged to these guilds amounted to 113; in the 
third guild, there were 3,749 Jewish and 56 Christian inhabit- 
ants of Volhynia. 

In 1821, R. Isaac Dov (Baer) *Levinsohn returned from 
Galicia to his native town of Kremenets, and a center of the 
*Haskalah was thus created in Volhynia. In the early 1830s, 
through the initiative of the physician Rutenberg of Berdichev, 
a circle of maskilim named “Hevrat Shoharei Or ve-Haskalah” 
(“Society of the Seekers of Light and Enlightenment”) was or- 
ganized in Volhynia. At that time, the author Abraham Baer 
*Gottlober, who influenced many youths in the spirit of the 
Haskalah, was living in Volhynia. The Haskalah also made 
progress among the wealthy, including the lessees of the tax 
on alcoholic beverages. From the 1840s, the Russian govern- 
ment endeavored to propagate education among the Jews of 
Russia. Zhitomir, where one of the two Hebrew presses per- 
mitted by the government to function (in 1845) and the gov- 
ernment rabbinical seminary (opened in 1848) were located, 
became an important center of the Haskalah movement in 
southwestern Russia. 

The emancipation of the peasants in 1861 and the Pol- 
ish rebellion of 1863 caused far-reaching changes in the eco- 
nomic and social development of Volhynia that affected the 
Jews. The decline of the estates of the Polish nobility, the con- 
struction of railways, and the creation of direct lines of com- 
munication with the large commercial centers deprived the 
Jewish masses of their traditional sources of livelihood and 
impoverished them. This prompted the Jews to develop indus- 
try. Of the 123 large factories situated in Volhynia in the late 
18708, 118 were owned by Jews. The number of craftsmen also 
increased. In 1862, a vocational school, the first of its kind in 
Russia, opened in Zhitomir. In 1897, there were 395,782 Jews 
living in Volhynia constituting 13.21% of the total population; 
30% of them lived in the towns, 49% in the townlets, and 21% 
in the villages. The Jews constituted one half of the population 
of the towns. Forty per cent of Volhynia’s Jews earned their 
livelihood from commerce, 25% from crafts, 12.5% from public 
and private services, 3.7% from haulage, and 2.3% from agri- 
culture. The industries in which they engaged were light and 
nonmechanized and consisted essentially of the processing of 
agricultural produce, wood, hides, soap, etc. During the last 
quarter of the 19" century, the Jews of Volhynia, together with 
those of other parts of Russia, organized their public life and 
entered upon a political struggle for their rights. By the 1880s 
cells of the Hovevei Zion had already been established in the 
towns and townlets of Volhynia, and at the beginning of the 
20 century branches of the *Bund and the Zionist parties 
were organized. Hasidism, however, continued to exert the 
most decisive influence. 
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The Jews of Volhynia were not harmed directly by the 
pogroms in Russia during the 1880s and in 1905-06. Many 
disasters befell them during World War 1 and the Russian 
civil war, however. In 1915 the Russian soldiers perpetrated 
pogroms in Volhynia, as in the other regions within proxim- 
ity of the front, when they enforced the expulsion of the Jews 
because of their supposed disloyalty to Russia. In the summer 
of 1917, soldiers fleeing from the front murdered and robbed 
Jews in various parts of Volhynia. The situation deteriorated 
in the wake of the hostilities between the Ukrainians and the 
Bolsheviks in 1918, and the disorders reached their climax in 
a series of pogroms against the Jews by armed bands and in 
the frequent changes of regime in 1919-20. Many thousands 
died in these pogroms. During the Polish-Soviet war of 1920, 
the Jews of Volhynia suffered at the hands of both sides. In 
the peace treaty signed between Russia and Poland, the greater 
part of Volhynia went to the Poles, while the towns of Zhit- 
omir, *Ovruch, and their surroundings remained under Soviet 
rule. In the 1926 census 65,589 Jews were counted in Russian 
Volhynia, while some 300,000 Jews lived in Polish Volhynia 
in the early 1930s. The economic discrimination against Jews 
by the Polish government was evident in Volhynia as in other 
parts of Poland, but Jewish cultural and social life prospered 
there. Jewish educational institutions, parties, the courts of 
hasidic zaddikim, etc., developed freely. The Jews of Volhynia, 
as in other parts of Poland, played an important role in aliyah 
to Palestine and the support to the yishuv. 

The situation in the Soviet part of Volhynia was rather 
different. A brief period of cultural awakening in the 1920s 
was followed by the decline and the apathy of the 1930s, when 
many active Jews abandoned the townlets for the larger towns 
of the Ukraine and inner Russia. After the division of Poland 
in September 1939 according to the Hitler-Stalin agreement, 
the whole of Volhynia was annexed by the Soviet Union, and 
a policy of liquidation of the Jewish parties, organizations, 
and institutions was pursued until the German attack on the 
Soviet Union in June 1941. 


Holocaust Period 

The extermination of the Jews of Volhynia began in the first 
days after the outbreak of the war between Germany and the 
Soviet Union. In many places, the Ukrainians perpetrated acts 
of murder before the arrival of the Germans or immediately 
after it. In Zhitomir, 2,500 Jews were exterminated during the 
last week of July 1941, while several thousands were confined 
to a ghetto which was liquidated on September 19 of the same 
year (mainly by Ukrainians). Ghettos were set up in various 
towns in formerly Polish Volhynia. They continued to exist 
until the autumn of 1942, and during the months of Septem- 
ber-November the Jews were exterminated and the ghettos 
of Rovno, Kremenets, and Dubno were liquidated. It is dif- 
ficult to estimate the number of Jews who perished in Vol- 
hynia, but there is no doubt that it reached tens of thousands. 
After World War 11, some of the few survivors returned to the 
towns of Volhynia, but the Holocaust and the Soviet policies 
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of the 1950s and 1960s had completely obliterated the com- 
munal and public Jewish life that had existed in Volhynia for 
about eight centuries. 

In 2005, two Holocaust monuments were erected in the 
city. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Ettinger, in: Zion, 20 (1955), 21 (1956); S. 
Bershadski, in: Yevreyskaya Biblioteka, 7 (1879); 8 (1880); Arkhiv Yugo- 
Zapadnoy Rossii, pt. 5 vol. 2 (1890); S. Dubnow, in: Voskhod, 14, nos. 
4 and 12 (1894) Vseukrainska Akademiya Nauk, Zbirnyk prats zhy- 
divskoy istorychno-arkheografichnoy komisii, 1 (1928); V.P. Rybynsky, 
ibid., 2 (1929); V-P. Ikhtyussky, ibid.; Sifrei Zikkaron for most of the 


communities mentioned. 
[Shmuel Ettinger] 


VOLKOVYSK (Pol. Wolkowysk), city in Grodno oblast, Be- 
lorus. Jews were first mentioned as living in the environs of 
Volkovysk in 1577. In 1766 the Jews paying poll tax in the city 
and its environs numbered 1,282. Volkovysk was annexed by 
Russia in 1795, and by 1797 there were 1,477 Jews and Karaites, 
comprising 64% of the population. There were 1,429 Jews in 
1847; 5,445 (64% of the total) in 1897; and 5,130 (46%) in 1921. 
In the 19" century the Jews engaged in shopkeeping, crafts, 
and marketing agricultural products; they founded textile 
plants, sawmills, a brewery, a tannery, and manufactured to- 
bacco products. Many Jews earned their livelihood by provid- 
ing services and purveying to the nearby Russian army camp. 
The Jewish proletariat began to organize in 1897 under the in- 
fluence of the *Bund, which began its activities when a strike 
broke out in the tanneries. A large yeshivah was founded in 
Volkovysk in 1887 and existed up to World War 1. Between 
the world wars all the Jewish parties were active in the city, as 
well as a branch of *He-Halutz. The educational institutions 
of the community comprised a school and kindergarten of 
the *Tarbut network, a Hebrew high school named Herzliyya 
(founded 1927), Tahkemoni and Yavneh schools, a talmud 
torah, and a CISHO (see *Education) school. There was also a 
cooperative farmers’ union (with 35 farms) for the purchase 
of equipment and marketing of their produce. Between 1924 
and 1929 a Yiddish weekly, Volkovisker Lebn, was published. 
The rabbis of the community included Jonathan b. Mordecai 
*Eliasberg in the 1890s; Isaac Elhanan *Spektor lived there in 
the 1830s. Eliyahu *Golomb, Raphael Klatzkin (the Habimah 
actor; d. 1987), and Nahman Rachmilewitz (Lithuanian min- 
ister for Jewish affairs), were originally from Volkovysk. 


[Dov Rubin] 


Holocaust Period 

With the outbreak of the German-Soviet war (June 22, 1941), 
Volkovysk was heavily bombed by the Germans. Several hun- 
dred Jews were among those killed. A few escaped with the 
retreating Soviet army. From the start of the Nazi occupa- 
tion many Jews were massacred, some of them denounced by 
Poles. A ghetto was set up on Dec. 13, 1941. In May 1942 about 
2,000 Jews were exterminated near the town. The head of the 
*Judenrat, Ajzik Weinberg, attempted to alleviate the suffer- 
ing of the community and established contact with the parti- 
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sans. A Jewish underground movement organized groups to 
join the partisans in the forests. Discovering that Jewish doc- 
tors had helped the partisans, the Germans arrested all 11 doc- 
tors in the ghetto, severely tortured them, and, when they re- 
fused to denounce their colleagues, hanged them in the town 
square. On Nov. 2, 1942 all of the Jews were rounded up in a 
former prisoner-of war camp, joined within a few days by all 
the Jews of the surrounding areas - a total of 20,000 persons. 
They lived in overcrowded huts below ground level. By the 
end of 1942, about 18,000 people were deported for extermi- 
nation to the death camp of *Treblinka. The Volkovysk camp 
was liquidated on Jan. 12, 1943, and the remnants of the town’s 


community were transferred to Auschwitz. ‘ 
[Aharon Weiss] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hurban Wolkowysk (1946); B. Wasiutynski, 
Ludnosé zydowska w Polsce w wiekach x1x i XX (1930), 83, 87, 89; I. 
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VOLKSPARTEI, JUEDISCHE (Jewish National Party; Jue- 
disch-nationale or Juedische Partei), political arm of the 
Zionist movement for domestic policy (Landespolitik) in 
Austria from 1906 to 1934. The party had branches through- 
out Austria, excepting Galicia, which had an independent or- 
ganization after 1908. It stressed Jewish pride and rejected the 
participation of Jews in other national movements. Accepting 
the idea of an Austrian multinational state, it demanded recog- 
nition of the Jews as one of the peoples therein and the trans- 
formation of their religious communities into national com- 
munities. The Jewish National Party found many adherents in 
eastern Austria. In the west, it was largely popular among uni- 
versity students. It published weekly papers in several places 
and from 1919 to 1927 the daily Wiener Morgenzeitung. In 1908 
Benno Straucher was elected Reichsrat deputy from Bukovina 
and formed the Jewish Club with three deputies from Galicia 
(Heinrich Gabel, Arthur Mahler, and Adolf Stand). In 1911 
only Straucher’s seat was retained. With the break up of the 
Austrian Empire in 1918, the party lost most of its followers 
and was virtually limited to Vienna. There it succeeded in 1919 
in electing its leader, Robert *Stricker, to the Austrian parlia- 
ment, where he cast the only vote against proclaiming Austria 
to be a part of Germany. He vigorously defended equality of 
rights for Austrian Jews, but he failed to be reelected in the 
Reichsrat election of 1921 owing to changes in the parliamen- 
tary election law. In 1919 the party gained three seats in the 
city council, to which Leopold Plaschkes, Jakob Ehrlich, and 
Bruno Pollack-Parnau were elected. In 1923 it lost two of the 
three seats, with Plaschkes remaining city councilor. In 1927 
it lost the last seat. The party participated in subsequent elec- 
tions with ever diminishing returns. It was successful in the 
Vienna religious community, however, where it obtained a 
change in the electoral rules, first gaining strong representa- 
tion in the 1920s, and finally reaching a majority when Desider 
*Friedmann was elected community president in 1933. 
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(1991). 
[Hugo Knoepfmacher / Evelyn Adunka (2"¢ ed.)] 


VOLLI, GEMMA (1900-1971), Italian historian and teacher. 
Born in Trieste, Gemma Volli devoted herself to Jewish stud- 
ies, and especially to the history of Italian Jewry in its rela- 
tions with the Church. 

Of particular interest are her papers on the *Mortara case 
in the Rassegna Mensile d’Israel (26, 1960 and 28, 1962) and 
in the Bollettino del Museo de Risorgimento (5 (1960), 1087ff.). 
Her articles and lectures on the cult of Simon of Trent (in II 
Ponte, 19 (1963), 1396ff.; and RMI, 31 (1965), 570ff.) led to its 
abolition by the Church (Oct. 26, 1965); as a consequence, the 
Jewish herem on the city of Trent lost its validity. Volli did the 
same service in exposing the cult of Lorenzino da Marostica 
(RMI, 34 (1968), 513ff., 564ff.). Her other works include Breve 
storia degli Ebrei d'Italia (1961); “La vera storia del protocolli 
dei Savi anziani di Sion” (11 Ponte, 13 (1957), 1649 ff.); and Gli 
Ebrei a Lugo (1970). 

Her name was commemorated in the preface to the the- 
atrical story about Simonino from Trento, “Shalom Alechem” 
by A. Zanotti - R. Fracalossi (Rovereto, 2005) for her contri- 
bution to the abolition of the cult of Simonino. Her Gli Ebrei 
a Lugo has been republished. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Israel (May 13, 1971); JC (May 21, 1971); A. 
Perugia, RMI, 37 (1971); 335-42. 

[Alfredo Mordechai Rabello] 


VOLOS (Volo), principal port city of Thessaly, Greece. The 
community of Volos was founded in the 19" century by a 
considerable number of Jews who came from the Pelopon- 
nesus after the Greek Revolution and the destruction of all of 
its Jewish communities. The community numbered 35 fami- 
lies in 1850. A new Romaniot synagogue was built in 1865 
with the assistance of the Barons Rothschild and Hirsch of 
Paris. The rabbi was Samuel Molcho. One of the first schools 
to be opened by the *Alliance Israélite Universelle was in Vo- 
los (1864), which was also attended by many Greek children. 
Due to financial problems, communal apathy, defective in- 
struction, dwindling enrollment, and abhorrent sanitary con- 
ditions, the school closed permanently in 1878. In 1889 and 
1893 the community suffered from blood libels. At the end of 
the Turko-Greek war in 1897, anti-Jewish riots broke out, and 
many Jews fled to *Salonika. In 1909 there were 150 Jewish 
families and in 1913 about 1,000 persons. In 1910, the Zionist 
organization Poalei Zion was founded, and in 1933 the Mac- 
cabi scout movement was founded. In 1940 the Jewish popula- 
tion of the city was 882. In 1943 the Jews dispersed themselves 
in the surroundings, but 130 of them fell into the hands of the 
Nazis and were included in a transport to the death camps. 
Rabbi Moshon Pessah, in consultation with the local Greek- 
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Orthodox Metropolit Ioachim, decided that he would not turn 
over communal lists to the German commander, and had the 
insight and courage to advise his community members to flee 
to the Pelion Mountains and elsewhere outside of Volos in 
the Thessaly region. Mainly the very poor, old, or those who 
returned to the city because of the rigors of mountain village 
life or to get supplies were caught and deported to Birkenau. 
Some of the Jews of Volos were in a special ELAS Jewish unit 
in the Pelion Mountains, and throughout Thessaly the Jews 
cooperated with the British in sabotage against German tar- 
gets. In 1948 there were 565 Jews in the town; in 1958, 230; and 
in 1967, 210. In the earthquakes of 1955 and 1957, damage was 
done to the synagogue. It was decided to rebuild it on the same 
site, and money was raised from the Greek Board of Jewish 
Communities, the Salonikan Jewish community, the American 
Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, and private donors. In 
1987, antisemitic graffiti were sprayed on the synagogue and 
Jewish stores in Volos. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bulletin de LAlliance Israélite Universelle, 12 
(1887), 34-37; E.N. Adler, Von Ghetto zu Ghetto (1909), 102; N. Leven, 
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[Simon Marcus / Yitzchak Kerem (2"4 ed.)] 


VOLOZHIN (Pol. Wolozyn), city in S. Molodechno oblast, 
Belarus; in Poland before 1793 and between 1921 and 1945. Jews 
were living in Volozhin in the 16" century. They numbered 
383 in 1766, 2,452 in 1897 (including the Jews in the vicinity), 
and 1,434 (54.5 percent of the total population) in 1921; out of 
5,600 inhabitants in 1931, the large majority were Jews. They 
were mainly occupied in small-scale commerce, forest indus- 
tries, flour milling, tanning, brickmaking, and crafts for the 
requirements of the agricultural locality. In World War 11, on 
the eve of the Holocaust, according to estimates by survivors, 
there were approximately 3,000 Jews in Volozhin. They were 
“liquidated” in three Aktionen, the first following the German 
occupation of the town, the second on May 10, 1942, and the 
third in September 1942. 


Volozhin Yeshivah 

Volozhin acquired importance in Jewish life in Lithuania 
and Russia in the 19" century from its yeshivah, founded by 
Hayyim *Volozhiner and named Ez Hayyim in his honor. It 
was mainly established to serve as a barrier to the spread of 
*Hasidism, especially among the youth when it became clear 
that the strong opposition to Hasidism had been unable to 
halt its advance. R. Hayyim considered that it was the pilpul 
(casuistic) method of yeshivah teaching, divorcing study of 
the Talmud from its halakhic foundations, that was the rea- 
son for the dissatisfaction among the youth and that pushed 
many of them into the arms of Hasidism because of the reli- 
gious stimulus and inspiration it offered. Hence the yeshivah 
he envisaged was to educate its pupils in the methods taught 
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by *Elijah b. Solomon Zalman, the Gaon of Vilna: analysis of 
the text and understanding of its plain meaning. According 
to one tradition, the yeshivah was founded on the instruc- 
tions of the Gaon, although it was established in 1803, several 
years after he died. 

Two yeshivot already existed in Vilna when R. Hayyim 
decided to establish the yeshivah in Volozhin for reasons 
unknown - possibly to remove it from the influence of the 
*Vilna community administration, then rent by severe internal 
discord, and so that he could guide it in accordance with 
his own views. His opposition to the students’ boarding out 
and the responsibility he took upon himself for their gaining 
a means of livelihood (about the time the yeshivah was 
founded he called on the Jewish communities to support 
it), despite the heavy burden which this devolved on him, 
evinced his concern to prevent the students from coming 
under external influence. R. Hayyim’s endeavors prevented 
the yeshivah from becoming a merely local institution, and 
made it into a foundation supported by the whole of Jewry; it 
thus became a prototype for the Lithuanian yeshivot founded 
subsequently. 

Teaching in the yeshivah began with only ten students, 
but it rapidly acquired a name among the Jewish public. It be- 
came so highly esteemed that the military governor of Lithu- 
ania in 1813, during the Napoleonic wars, issued a document 
of protection to R. Hayyim instructing all military units “to 
safeguard the chief rabbi of Volozhin, Hayyim ben Isaac, his 
schools and educational institutions... and to extend to the 
above-mentioned chief rabbi every assistance and protec- 
tion...” The number of students had already risen to 100. In 
the meantime a special building for the yeshivah had been 
erected (of wood). The main lectures were given by R. Hayyim 
himself, his son-in-law R. Hillel, rabbi of Horodono (Grodno), 
and his son R. Isaac. 

After R. Hayyim’s death in 1821 his son R. Isaac served 
as principal of the yeshivah. Around this time (1824) the Rus- 
sian authorities decided to close the yeshivah for reasons that 
are not clear. However, despite the official order prohibiting 
its existence, the yeshivah continued to function and expand. 
The number of students rose to 200 and its buildings were 
enlarged. The head of Volozhin yeshivah was considered at 
the time to be among the leaders of Russian Jewry, even by 
the authorities, and when in 1843 the government decided, in 
line with the recommendations of its “Jewish Committee; to 
convene a conference of rabbis to discuss problems of Jewish 
education, R. Isaac was invited to attend. He took this oppor- 
tunity to obtain official recognition of the yeshivah through 
the record at the ministry of education of the letter of protec- 
tion which had been issued at the time to his father. Since R. 
Isaac was then occupied with public matters and the adminis- 
trative and financial affairs of the yeshivah, the task of teach- 
ing was principally delegated to his two sons-in-law, R. Eliezer 
Isaac Fried and Naphtali Zevi Judah *Berlin (Ha-Neziv). By 
then a controversy had already begun in the yeshivah, because, 
in contradiction to the tradition laid down by its founder, 
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R. Eliezer Isaac inclined to favor pilpul, and had a following 
among the students. 

After the death of R. Isaac in 1849, R. Eliezer Isaac Fried 
was appointed principal of the yeshivah and R. Naphtali Zevi 
Judah Berlin the vice principal. R. Eliezer Isaac did not live 
much longer, and after his death in 1854, when both R. Berlin 
and R. Hayyim’s grandson, R. Joseph Baer *Soloveichik, were 
both appointed principals, a severe disagreement broke out 
over the method of instruction, in which R. Joseph Baer fa- 
vored the pilpul method, and had many supporters among the 
yeshivah students. When the controversy threatened to endan- 
ger the existence of the yeshivah, a delegation of prominent 
Lithuanian rabbis, including David Tevele of Minsk, Joseph of 
Slutsk, Isaac Elhanan *Spektor of Kovno, and Zeev the Maggid 
of Vilna, went to Volozhin in order to settle the controversy. 
The committee ruled that R. Berlin should be the principal of 
the yeshivah while R. Joseph Baer should serve as his deputy. 
From then on the yeshivah was headed by two persons - the 
principal of the yeshivah and his vice principal. In 1865 R. Jo- 
seph Baer left the yeshivah to serve as rabbi of Brest-Litovsk 
(Brisk). R. Raphael Shapira, son-in-law of R. Berlin, was ap- 
pointed in his place, serving in this position until 1881. His 
successor was R. Hayyim *Soloveichik, son of Joseph Baer 
and grandson of R. Berlin. 

At the end of the 1850s the government renewed the 
campaign against the hadarim and yeshivot. It was helped by 
a number of the maskilim who sent memoranda to the state- 
appointed Jewish Committee requesting that the yeshivot 
should be closed down as “nurseries of fanatical rabbis.” The 
government evidently considered that so long as the yeshi- 
vot continued, the graduates of the state rabbinical seminar- 
ies would not be accepted to rabbinical offices, and that the 
Volozhin yeshivah was the chief rival of these seminaries. Thus 
in April 1858 the yeshivah was closed down by order of the 
authorities on the ground that its syllabus had not been sub- 
mitted for approval to the ministry of education. Prominent 
Jews in Vilna and Minsk sent a request to the authorities to 
permit the yeshivah to reopen since “the Volozhin yeshivah, 
because of the esteem in which its founder was held, had ac- 
quired a high reputation from its foundation. By faithfulness 
to its mission it had made a noteworthy contribution to the 
spiritual education of our people. We owe a debt of grati- 
tude to the large number of rabbis in various towns, many of 
whom have become prominent as authors of important works 
in rabbinical literature.” Despite all the efforts on the part of 
the Jews, the authorities did not rescind their decision. How- 
ever, like the order of closure of 1824, it did not have notice- 
able practical effects. 

R. Berlin proved a most able administrator, and he was 
assisted in this by his wife Batya Miriam. The number of pupils 
continued to grow, reaching 300 at the end of the 1870s and 
400 at the end of the 1880s, by then also attracting students 
from outside Russia - from England, Germany, Austria, and 
even America. Berlin also considerably expanded the budget 
of the yeshivah, which in 1885 reached 16,675 silver rubles, of 
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which some 6,000 were expended on support of the students 
(the juniors received two to four rubles monthly, and the se- 
niors four to ten), and 3,618 rubles on teachers’ salaries. At 
the end of the 1860s R. Berlin went to collect funds for a new 
building and library, and sent emissaries to all parts of the Di- 
aspora. The appeal succeeded, and a stone building of three 
stories was built with the funds. 

A daily program was established for the students. Prayers 
were held at 8 a.M., and they then took breakfast. Afterward 
the weekly portion was read and explained by the principal 
of the yeshivah. Study proceeded from 10 a.m. to1 p.m., dur- 
ing which the supervisor ensured that none of the students 
missed study. A lecture followed (delivered in the 1880s by R. 
Hayyim Soloveichik, son of R. Joseph Baer, in the first part of 
the week, and by R. Berlin in the second) and then came the 
midday meal. The students returned to the yeshivah at 4 P.M., 
held Minhah, and studied until 10 p.m. Maariv was then held, 
preceding supper. Many would return to the yeshivah and 
study until midnight. They would sleep until 3 a.m. and re- 
turn to study until morning. The atmosphere of the yeshivah 
was created by the study circle of young students devoted in 
their enthusiasm for Torah study. At certain periods the prin- 
cipal of the yeshivah would examine the students once in each 
term (zeman). 

In the 1860s opposition began to be voiced in the Jewish 
press to the yeshivot. Only the extreme maskilim demanded 
that they should be closed down; others criticized their system 
of study and its contents and wished to introduce general sub- 
jects, as had been instituted in the rabbinical seminaries in Ger- 
many and in Western countries. R. Berlin adamantly opposed 
any changes of this nature. However, when the Pahlen Com- 
mission was sitting in St. Petersburg and discussing the Jew- 
ish question, a number of Jewish communal leaders regarded 
it necessary to demonstrate to the authorities that the Jews 
were ready to make changes. On pressure from them in 1887 a 
number of prominent rabbis, including Isaac Elhanan Spektor, 
Joseph Baer Soloveichik, and R. Berlin, convened in St. Peters- 
burg, and at this meeting it was decided on the appointment of 
a special teacher to instruct the yeshivah students in Russian 
and arithmetic, provided that these studies would not be con- 
ducted within the yeshivah, but outside it. Volozhin yeshivah 
refrained from translating this decision into practice. 

Despite the vigilance of the supervisors and the severe 
discipline in the yeshivah, external influences began to infil- 
trate there. At first the influence of the *Musar movement had 
begun to be felt. Study of ethical works like Hovot ha-Levavot 
and Mesillat Yesharim won acceptance by many. This opened 
the doorway to a religious awakening in the musar spirit de- 
spite the reservations of the heads of the yeshivah. On the 
other hand the ideas of *Haskalah were increasingly dissemi- 
nated in the yeshivah and in the 1880s the Hovevei Zion also 
attracted many students. R. Berlin’s sympathy with the latter 
helped to propagate its ideas in the yeshivah. 

However, the spiritual excitement raised by these influ- 
ences did not end there. A growing number of students read 
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welfare of the community. At the end of the tenth century R. 
Isaac b. Moses ibn Sakri of Spain was the rosh yeshivah. He 
had traveled to Iraq and “had been ordained as Gaon in or- 
der to fill the position of Rav Hai, of saintly memory.’ Dur- 
ing the 12" century, but beginning with the reign of Caliph 
al-Muktafi (902-908), the situation of the Jews in Baghdad 
greatly improved. A short while before 1170 *Benjamin of 
Tudela, the traveler, found approximately 40,000 Jews living 
peacefully in Baghdad, among them scholars and exceedingly 
wealthy people. He noted that there were 28 synagogues and 
ten yeshivot. During the reigns of Caliph al-Muktafi and his 
successors, the rights and the authority of the exilarch were 
increased and with it the prestige of the Baghdad community 
also grew. In that period the exilarch *Daniel b. Hasdai was 
referred to by the Arabs as “Our lord, the son of David.” The 
Baghdad community reached the height of its prosperity dur- 
ing the term of office of rosh yeshivah *Samuel b. Ali ha-Levi 
(c. 1164-94), an opponent of *Maimonides, who raised Torah 
study in Baghdad to a high level. 

During the late 12" century through the middle 13" cen- 
tury, some prominent poets, as well as the great scholars and 
the rashei yeshivot appointed by the caliphs, lived in Bagh- 
dad. The most important were R. Eleazar b. Jacob ha-Bavli 
and R. Isaac b. Israel, whom Judah *Al-Harizi, the poet and 
traveler, referred to as the greatest Iraqi poet. Isaac b. Israel 
headed the Baghdad yeshivah from 1221 to 1247. There were 
many physicians, perfumers, shopkeepers, goldsmiths, and 
moneychangers among the Jews of Baghdad; however, Judah 
Al-Harizi considered this period as one of decline in view of 
the past importance of the community. 

In 1258 Baghdad was conquered by the *Mongols and 
the Jews were not maltreated, as was the case with the Mus- 
lims. Arghtn Khan (1284-91) appointed the Jew *Sa‘d al- 
Dawla, who had previously been the sultan’s physician, direc- 
tor of financial administration of Iraq. During the few years 
he held office, Sa‘d al-Dawla developed the economic im- 
portance of Baghdad and as a result of this he was appointed 
chief vizier of the Mongol Empire in 1289. After the death of 
Arghitn, Sa‘d al-Dawla was executed on the pretext that he 
had not given the khan the appropriate medical care. After 
their final conversion to Islam in the early 14" century, the 
Il-Khanids reinstated decrees which they formerly had abol- 
ished, concerning the discriminatory dress of the Jews and 
Christians and the special taxes which applied to all “unbe- 
lievers” under Muslim rule. When Baghdad was conquered for 
a second time in 1393 by Tamerlane, many Jews fled to Kurd- 
istan and Syria, leaving almost no Jews in Baghdad until the 
end of the 15"* century. 

During the struggle between the Ottomans and the Per- 
sian kings of the Safavid dynasty for the domination of Iraq, 
the political situation of the Jews of Baghdad underwent many 
changes. Generally, the Jews were oppressed by the Persians, 
who were fanatical Shi‘ites and haters of non-Muslims; on 
the other hand they enjoyed fair treatment under the *Otto- 
mans. The conquest of Baghdad in 1514 by Shah Isma‘ll 1 did 
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not worsen the situation of the Jews, but with the beginning of 
the reign of his son Tahmasp 1 (1524-76), they suffered greatly 
from the hostile attitude of the Persian authorities. During the 
first part of the Ottoman rule, which lasted from 1534 to 1623, 
there was again an improvement in the situation for the Jews. 
Their economic position improved; their trade with foreign 
countries increased; and there were several wealthy merchants 
among them. In the early 17 century Pedro *Teixeria, the 
Portuguese Marrano explorer, found 25,000 houses in Bagh- 
dad, of which 250 belonged to Jews. In 1623 the Persians again 
conquered Baghdad, and during their rule, which lasted until 
1638, there was a new deterioration in the situation of the Jews. 
Because of this, they gave their support to Sultan Murad tv, 
who conquered Baghdad in 1638. The day of the conquest, 
Tevet 16, 5399, was fixed as a yom nes (day of miracle). Ad- 
ditional evidence of the sympathy of the Jews toward the Ot- 
tomans is the custom fixing 11 Av, 5493 (1733), the day that 
the Persians were defeated trying to reoccupy Baghdad, as a 
yom nes. Carsten Niebuhr, a Danish traveler and scholar who 
visited Iraq some 30 years later, relates that there was a large 
Jewish community in Baghdad and that its influence was felt 
in the economic life of the city. 

During the second half of the 18» century and the early 
19 century Ottoman rule deteriorated in efficiency and the 
attitude of the government toward the Jews became harsh. 
Even so, some Jewish bankers were involved in the affairs of 
the governing circles, especially in the attempted rebellion of 
the governors. 

During the reign of Sultan Mahmud 11, the banker Ezekiel 
*Gabbai supported the removal of the governor of Baghdad, 
who had rebelled against the sultan in 1811. The last Mamluk 
governor, Da‘tid Pasha (1817-31), who had also tried to rebel 
against the sultan, oppressed the Jews of Baghdad, and many 
of the wealthier ones fled to Persia, India, and other countries. 
Among them was David S. *Sassoon, a member of the distin- 
guished Baghdad family. 

The number of Jews at that time was still considerable. 
R. *David D’Beth Hillel, who visited the city in 1828, found 
6,000 Jewish families there led by a pasha, also known as “king 
of the Jews,” who was also responsible for the judicial affairs 
of the community. The English traveler Wellsted, who visited 
Baghdad in 1831, praised the remarkable moral conduct of the 
Jews, which he attributed to their religious upbringing. Well- 
sted made special note of the feeling of mutual responsibility 
among the Jews of Baghdad. According to him, there were 
no poor among them because anyone who lost his means of 
livelihood was assisted by his companions. R. Jehiel Kestel- 
mann, an emissary from Safed, claims to have found 20,000 
Jews in Baghdad in 1860. With the opening of the Suez Ca- 
nal in 1869 and the improvement of the city’s economic situ- 
ation, the economic status of the Jews also improved. Many 
Jews from other localities settled in the city. According to the 
traveler Ephraim *Neumark, the Baghdad community num- 
bered 30,000 in 1884; 50,000 in the early 20" century; and 
100,000 in the 1930s. 
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Haskalah literature in Hebrew and other languages despite 
the energetic opposition of the principal. The maskilim be- 
gan to demand changes in the yeshivah’s regime, which fi- 
nally brought intervention by the Russian educational au- 
thorities. On Dec. 22, 1891, the Russian minister of education 
published the “Regulations concerning Volozhin Yeshivah,’ 
which defined the yeshivah as a private open educational in- 
stitution, and its pupils were required to study general sub- 
jects to elementary school standard. The regulations stated 
that any digression from them would lead to the closing down 
of the institution. R. Berlin did not agree to the regulations, 
and on Jan. 22, 1892, the authorities announced the closure of 
the yeshivah. R. Berlin and the students were expelled from 
Volozhin. 

However, a few years later the yeshivah was reopened. In 
1895 the government permitted use of the yeshivah building as 
a place of prayer. The students reassembled and laid the foun- 
dation for reviving the yeshivah. It continued to expand and 
develop until World War 1 (from 1899 under R. Raphael Sha- 
pira as principal). When the battle zone reached the vicinity 
of Vilna, the heads of the yeshivah left Volozhin with the rest 
of the Jewish refugees for the Russian interior (Minsk). The 
yeshivah did not resume activity until 1921. It existed, though 
with reduced numbers and influence, until the liquidation 
of the last 64 students in the Holocaust. The last to head the 
yeshivah were R. Jacob Shapira (d. 1936) and his son-in-law 
Hayyim Wulkin, who perished in the Holocaust. Many of the 
students of Volozhin yeshivah distinguished themselves in He- 
brew literature and public leadership, including H.N. *Bialik, 
who left an enduring monument to the yeshivah in his poem 
“Ha-Matmid” and M.]. *Berdyczewski. 
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VOLOZHINER, HAYYIM BEN ISAAC (1749-1821), rabbi 
and educator, leading disciple of R. Elijah b. Solomon Zal- 
man the Gaon of Vilna and of R. Aryeh *Gunzberg (author 
of Shaagat Aryeh). R. Hayyim was the acknowledged spiri- 
tual leader of non-hasidic Russian Jewry of his day. Hayyim 
distinguished himself both in the theoretical and practical 
spheres. In 1802 he founded the renowned yeshivah of *Volo- 
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zhin (later to be named Ez Hayyim in his honor), which be- 
came the prototype and inspiration for the great talmudic 
academies of Eastern Europe of the 19t* and 20" centuries, 
and similar schools in Israel, the United States, and elsewhere. 
His yeshivah, which the poet H.N. *Bialik was later to call “the 
place where the soul of the nation was molded” transformed 
the whole religio-intellectual character of Lithuanian Jewry. 
Imbued with his educational philosophy, it raised religious 
scholarship in Lithuania to the unique status it was to enjoy 
there until the Holocaust. It attracted students from afar en- 
hancing the dignity of their calling. Hayyim set high standards 
for admission, insisting on extreme diligence and constancy 
of study, and instituted in the yeshivah the system of colle- 
gial study (havruta), preferring it to self-study. The talmu- 
dic methodology, which was introduced by Hayyim into the 
yeshivah, was that of internal criticism of texts which he had 
learned from the Vilna Gaon. Though humble and of pleasant 
disposition, Hayyim was fearlessly independent in his schol- 
arly endeavors. His insistence upon “straight thinking” (iyyun 
yashar), as opposed to the complicated dialectics common to 
much of the talmudic discourse of his time, led him occasion- 
ally to disagree even with decisions of the Shulhan Arukh, al- 
beit with appropriate reverence. The theological framework 
for Hayyim’s educational philosophy is contained in his post- 
humously published Nefesh ha-Hayyim (Vilna, 1824), which 
is addressed primarily to “the men of the yeshivah.” Quoting 
widely from Kabbalistic as well as rabbinic sources. R. Hayyim 
elevated the study of the Torah to the highest value it had ever 
been accorded in Judaism. He held the hypostatized Torah to 
be identified with the mystical *Ein Sof, and he therefore con- 
sidered study of Torah as the most direct form of unmediated 
communion with God. In reaction to the hasidic thinkers, he 
defined Torah li-Shemah as study for the sake of understand- 
ing, rather than as ecstasy or mystical theurgy, regarding this 
as the ideal form of motivation for study. This cognitive teleol- 
ogy of Torah study was allied with an emphasis on the objec- 
tive performance of the commandments and a corresponding 
devaluation of the subjective, experiential component of re- 
ligious observance. In the great polemics of his day between 
the Hasidim and the Mitnaggedim, R. Hayyim was the ac- 
knowledged leader of the latter. He was the leading ideologi- 
cal spokesman for classical rabbinism, his critique of Hasidism 
being thorough and deliberate. Yet in the communal aspects 
of the controversy, he was a decided moderate. Thus, despite 
his enormous reverence for the Vilna Gaon (rivaling the loy- 
alty of Hasidim to their zaddikim), he did not sign the ban 
against the Hasidim. Both these attitudes, that of theological 
firmness and personal mellowness, were revealed in the Ne- 
fesh ha-Hayyim, which thus became a mitnaggedic response 
to the dialogue begun by the hasidic teacher, R. *Shneur Zal- 
man of Lyady, and the beginning of the reconciliation of the 
two groups. The hasidic reaction to R. Hayyim’s critique was 
reflected in the pseudonymous Mezaref Avodah, published in 
Koenigsberg, 1858. R. Hayyim was also the author of a number 
of important responsa, published in Hut ha-Meshullash and 
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Kedushat Yom Tov; Ruah Hayyim, acommentary on Mishnah 
Avot (and, like the Nefesh ha-Hayyim, posthumously published 
by his son and successor, R. Isaac); and of a number of intro- 
ductions to works of the Vilna Gaon. 

[Norman Lamm] 


VOLOZHINER, ISAAC BEN HAYYIM (d. 1849), talmudist 
and yeshivah head. Son of the founder of Volozhin yeshivah, 
popularly known as “Itzele of Volozhin,” he acquired some 
secular knowledge, including foreign languages. Isaac taught 
at the yeshivah during his father’s lifetime, and, upon his fa- 
ther’s death, succeeded him as principal and became rabbi 
of the Volozhin community. After the Russian government 
closed the yeshivah in 1824, Isaac continued to maintain it, 
the local authorities closing their eyes to his activities. He 
exercised a profound influence on all the Lithuanian com- 
munities, particularly among the Mitnaggedim. Eliezer Isaac 
and Naphtali Zevi Judah *Berlin, both of whom taught in the 
yeshivah, became his sons-in-law, and on his death assumed 
the leadership of the yeshivah. Volozhiner took an active part 
in communal affairs. In 1824 M. *Lilienthal sought his sup- 
port in the establishment of Jewish schools under govern- 
ment auspices. In the summer of 1843, together with M.M. 
*Shneersohn, Jacob Halpern, and B. Stern, he participated in 
the conference called by the government on the education of 
Jews, and defended the stand of the Orthodox circles, who 
objected that government-run schools might prove a dan- 
ger to Jewish education and would be fruitless without po- 
litical rights for Jews. In the end, however, he was compelled 
to submit to the demands of the government. He was one of 
those who gave approvals to the textbooks published by the 
government for Jewish children. He also gave his approval for 
the publication in Vilna of Mendelssohn's Biur. When asked 
for his reaction to the Russian government'’s degree ordering 
the style of clothing to be changed, he ruled that “the law of 
the government is binding” provided that it applied to all the 
inhabitants of the state. While taking part in the conference, 
Isaac obtained the government's permission to maintain the 
Volozhin yeshivah. He published Nefesh ha-Hayyim (Vilna, 
1824), his father’s ethical work, with his own glosses and a bi- 
ographical introduction. He died in Ivenitz, in the district of 
Minsk. Millei de-Avot (1888), his homiletical commentary on 
Avot, was published posthumously. 
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(1887), 233-4; Y. Lipschuetz, Zikhron Yaakov, 1 (1924), 82-83, 100-2; 
S.K. Mirsky, Mosedot Torah be-Eiropah be-Vinyanam u-ve-Hurbanam 
(1956), 31-34; Bialoblocki, in: Yahadut Lita, 1 (1959), 190-1. 

[Yehuda Slutsky] 


VOLPA (Pol. Wolpa; Yid. Volp, Volpe), town in Grodno 
district, Belarus. A Jewish community existed there from the 
early 176 century. In 1766 there were 641 Jews in Volpa who 
paid the poll tax; they numbered 700 in 1847; 1,151 (58% of 
the total) in 1897; and 941 (54.3%) in 1921. In the 17** century 
the community built a wooden synagogue which became fa- 
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mous for its original beauty. Besides their traditional occu- 
pation with commerce and crafts the Jews in Volpa engaged 
in domestic farming. In 1886 there were two tanneries, a dye 
works, and a brewery. Lack of rail connections prevented 
further industrial development and the Jews of Volpa took 
to gardening and tobacco growing, becoming expert in these 
fields. Before World War 1 there were 29 Jewish farms on an 
area of 242 hectares (597 acres); 73 hectares (180 acres) were 
Jewish owned and the rest were rented from gentile farmers. 
In 1921, 429 of the 941 local Jews made their living by farm- 
ing. With the beginning of Polish rule in 1919 the armies sta- 
tioned near Volpa incited much anti-Jewish activity. In 1929, 
the Jews were forbidden to grow tobacco, their main source 
of livelihood. Some of them turned to vegetable farming, cu- 
cumbers for pickling being their special crop. 

Zionist organizations such as Erez Yisrael ha-Ovedet 
were active in Volpa between the two world wars. There were 
a Hebrew *Tarbut school and a Hebrew and Yiddish library 
each containing 3,000 volumes. The community was annihi- 
lated in the Holocaust. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Dubnow (ed.), Pinkas ha-Medinah (1925), 
index; Z. Kaplan, in: Volkovisker Yisker-Bukh, 2 (1949); D. Davidov- 
ich, Battei Keneset be-Polin ve-Hurbanam (1960), 9. 


[Dov Rubin] 


VOLPE, ARNOLD (1869-1940), conductor. Born at Kovno, 
Lithuania, Volpe emigrated to the U.S. in 1898. There he con- 
ducted the Young Men’s Symphony Orchestra (1902-19), the 
Volpe Symphony Orchestra (1904-1914) founded by him, the 
Washington D.c. Opera Company (1919-22), and the Univer- 
sity of Miami Symphony Orchestra (1926-40). He was also 
director of the orchestral school of the Kansas City Conser- 
vatory (1922-25). In 1918 he founded the celebrated summer 
concerts at the Lewisohn Stadium, New York. 


°VOLTAIRE (Fran¢ois-Marie Arouet; 1694-1778), French 
philosopher. No writer contributed so much as Voltaire to the 
destruction of the traditional beliefs fundamental to European 
society before the French Revolution: belief in the divine right 
of monarchy, in the legitimacy of the privileges of the nobil- 
ity, and in the infallibility of the Church. Voltaire’s philosophi- 
cal convictions were those of a deist, not an atheist. It is also 
noteworthy that he attacked the biblical belief in the unity of 
mankind; to blacks, for instance, he attributed an inferior and 
separate origin. The better to ridicule the established Church, 
or, in his own words “Ecraser l’Infame,” Voltaire preferred to 
concentrate his attacks on the Old Testament and its follow- 
ers, the Jews; this he did in such a manner that in antisemitic 
campaigns in the following centuries he was used as an au- 
thority and frequently quoted. From the psychological point 
of view it seems that the antisemitism of Voltaire, far from be- 
ing a tactical stratagem, expressed in the facility of his attacks 
against the Jews, was primarily a result of his hatred for the 
Church. For instance, it is characteristic of Voltaire that in his 
polemics with Isaac de *Pinto, he forgot the habitual formula 
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which followed his usual way of signing, “Ecrasez I’Infame,” 
and signed instead: “Voltaire, chrétien gentilhomme de la 
chambre du Roi trés-chrétien.” Historically speaking, Vol- 
taire’s outlook was a powerful contribution to the creation of 
the mental climate which made possible the emancipation of 
the Jews, but at the same time it prepared the ground for the 
future racial antisemitism. Just after Voltaire’s death, Zalkind 
*Hourwitz, librarian to the king of France, wrote: “The Jews 
forgive him all the evil he did to them because of all the good 
he brought them, perhaps unwittingly; for they have enjoyed a 
little respite for a few years now and this they owe to the prog- 
ress of the Enlightenment, to which Voltaire surely contrib- 
uted more than any other writer through his numerous works 
against fanaticism.” Two centuries later this judiciously bal- 
anced judgment seems to have been only partially warranted. 
Recent scholars such as A. Hertzberg (see bibliography) have 
seen Voltaire as one of the founders of modern secular anti- 
semitism (see *Antisemitism). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Guénée, Lettre de quelques Juifs ... a M. 
de Voltaire (1769); many editions; also translated: Letters of Certain 
Jews... (1777); W. Klemperer, Voltaire und die Juden (1894); P. Stauff, 
Voltaire ueber die Juden (1913); H. Oppenheimer (Emmrich), Das Ju- 
dentum bei Voltaire (1930); L. Poliakov, Histoire de lantisémitisme, 3 
(1968); A. Hertzberg, The French Enlightenment and the Jews (1968), 


index. 
[Leon Poliakov] 


VOLTERRA, Italian family especially prominent during 
the Renaissance. In 1408, BONAVENTURA, son of Genatano 
of Bologna, was invited to open a loan-bank in Volterra and 
the name of the city became his own and his descendants: 
He may have been the copyist of a Hebrew work on logic. 
His son MANUEL opened a loan-bank in Florence in 1459. 
He was very affluent but his family apparently lost its wealth. 
One of his sons was the traveler MESHULLAM DA *VOLT- 
ERRA. Another son, ABRAHAM, opened a loan-bank in Gaeta, 
southern Italy. Another, LAZZARO (ELIEZER), continued in 
banking in southern Italy, in Siena and in Florence. His wife 
Hannah was the daughter of Jehiel b. Isaac da *Pisa. He was 
in touch with Johanan *Allemanno on philosophical ques- 
tions. He also wrote poetry, including love poetry. HAYYIM 
(VITA) BEN MOSES of Venice and later Finale, Senigallia, and 
Ancona, engaged enthusiastically in rabbinic disputes. About 
1714 he got into trouble with the Inquisition and took refuge 
for a time in London (Ms. Roth 262). viITO *VOLTERRA was 
an Italian jurist. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, Italy, 483: Milano, Italia, index; C. 
Roth, Jews in the Renaissance (1959), index; U. Cassuto, Ebrei a Fi- 
renze nell’ eta del Rinascimento (1918), 264-70; Ghirondi Neppi, in- 
dex; Mortara, Indice, s.v.; Enciclopedia Italiana, s.v. 


[Menachem E. Artom] 


VOLTERRA, EDOARDO (1904-1984), Italian jurist. Born 
in Rome, he was the son of Vito *Volterra, the Italian math- 
ematician. He became professor of Roman law successively at 
the universities of Cagliari, Parma, Pisa, and Bologna. Volterra 
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was removed from his teaching posts in 1938 under the Fascist 
antisemitic laws. He was decorated for his bravery in fighting 
the Germans during the last year of the war. He returned in 
1945 to Bologna where he was rector until 1947. He became 
professor of law at the University of Rome in 1951. 

Volterra’s numerous publications include Collatio Le- 
gum Mosaicorum et Romanarum (1930), La Conception du 
mariage dapres les juristes romains (1940), and Instituzioni di 
Diritto Romano (1961). He also wrote many articles on fam- 
ily law which were notable for their clarity and wide range of 
knowledge. “4 of 

[Giorgio Romano] 

He was appointed constitutional justice of Italy (1971- 
1980); in 1971 the University of Rome published six volumes in 
his honor, Studi in onore di Edoardo Volterra; his books were 
very popular among scholars. Republished in 1980 was his Is- 
tituzioni di Dirito Romano as was in 1983 his Diritto Romano 
e Diritti Orientali (originally published a few months before 
the racial legislation). In 1991 six volumes of his Scritti giuri- 
dici were published. The British Academy’s Research Projects 
hosted an important internet site called Project Volterra Data- 
base in honor of his memory. In 2005 the University of Rome 
commemorated the 100 anniversary of his birth. 

[Alfredo Mordechai Rabello (24 ed.)] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Novissimo Digesto Italiano, 20 (1975), 1048. 


VOLTERRA, MESHULLAM BEN MENAHEM, DA (Bo- 
naventura di Manuele; 15" century), Italian traveler. Volterra 
was partner and later owner of his father’s affluent loan-bank 
in Florence; he also traded in precious stones. He was inter- 
ested in Jewish literature and philosophy, and was friendly 
with Lorenzo de Medici to whom he once sent a gift of game. 
In the spring of 1481 he set out for Erez Israel in order to fulfill 
a vow made when he got into trouble in Florence. He sailed 
from Naples to Egypt by way of Rhodes, and then went by 
land over the Sinai peninsula, arriving in Jerusalem on July 29, 
1481. After remaining about a month, he returned via Venice, 
where he arrived in October. Volterra wrote in Hebrew an ac- 
count of his journey (Massa Meshullam mi-Volterra be-Erez 
Yisrael, ed. A. Yaari, 1949; abridged English translation in E.N. 
Adler (ed.), Jewish Travellers (1930), 156-208) which contains a 
wealth of information about the cities he visited — Alexandria, 
Cairo, Gaza, Hebron, Jerusalem, Jaffa, Beirut, Damascus — 
their Jewish communities and traditions; he also gives much 
information of economic interest. While occasionally noting 
local legends, he is often skeptical about them. He shows also 
some familiarity with classical literature. His style is readable 
and attractive although containing some grammatical errors 
and numerous Italian expressions. In 1487 Meshullam again 
left for a trip to the east for commercial reasons, traveling part 
of the way with R. Obadiah di *Bertinoro. Another Meshul- 
lam da Volterra, according to Abraham Portaleone, drew up 
in 1571 a price list of gems in the world market. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: V. Cassuto, Ebrei a Firenze nell’ eta del Rinas- 
cimento (1918), 266-8; idem, in: Miscellanea storica della Valdesa, 27 
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(1919), 66-70; Sestieri, in: RMI, 10 (1935/36); 478-92; Milano, Ita- 
lia 667. 
[Menachem E. Artom / Avraham Yaari] 


VOLTERRA, VITO (1860-1940), Italian academic. Born in 
Ancona, he studied in Florence and graduated in mathemati- 
cal, physical, and natural sciences from the University of Pisa. 
When 23 years old he taught rational mechanics at the Uni- 
versity of Pisa, where he became dean of the Faculty of Sci- 
ences. He moved to the University of Turin in 1893. Volterra 
became a member of the Academy of the Lincei, of which later 
he was also president. He was dean of the faculty of sciences 
at the University of Rome in 1907. Volterra was always anti- 
Fascist. A subscriber to the “Croce Manifesto” drawn up by 
the anti-Fascist intellectuals, he was among the very few Ital- 
ian professors to refuse to swear allegiance to the Fascist re- 
gime, thus losing his chair. He died in Rome. The department 
of mathematics at the University of Rome was dedicated in his 
name. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Fabre, Elenco: Censura Fascista, Edito- 


ria e Autori Ebrei (1998). 
[Massimo Longo Adorno (2™ ed.)] 


VOLYNSKI, AKIM LEVOVICH (pseudonym of A.L. Flexer; 
1863-1926), Russian literary critic and art historian. Volynski 
studied law, but abandoned an academic career which would 
have required his conversion to Christianity. His early writ- 
ings dealt with Jewish themes and appeared in Russo-Jewish 
periodicals. In 1884 he co-edited an anthology entitled Pales- 
tina. His works include books about *Spinoza, S.S. *Frug, the 
Bible in Russian poetry, Dostoevski, and religious philosophy. 
He wrote a definitive essay on L.O. *Levanda, the historian of 
Russian Jewry. Volynski’s opposition to the “progressive” crit- 
ics and their philosophy of materialistic positivism aroused 
tremendous controversy, and he was branded “decadent.” Af- 
ter the 1917 Revolution, he abandoned literary criticism and 
became head of the Choreographic Institute in Leningrad. 
Critical essays which he wrote as an editor of the monthly 
Severny vestnik (“Northern Courier”) appeared in two collec- 
tions: Russkiye kritiki (“Russian Critics,’ 1896) and Borba za 
idealizm (“The Fight for Idealism,’ 1900). Volynski’s last books 
dealt with ballet. Among his works is a book on the aesthetics 
of dance, Kniga Likovanii (“The Book of Exultations,” 1923). 
He also wrote a volume on Leonardo da Vinci. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.J. Olgin, Guide to Russian Literature 


1820-1917 (1920), 192-4. 
[Yitzhak Maor] 


°VOLZ, PAUL (1871-1941), German Bible scholar. Born in 
Lichtenstern (Wuerttemberg), Volz was professor in Tuebin- 
gen from 1909. 

He wrote a comprehensive exposition of Jewish escha- 
tology, which in opposition to the religio-historical school, he 
considered as genuinely “biblical-Israelite” (Juedische Eschato- 
logie von Daniel bis Akiba, 1903; second edition: Die Eschato- 
logie der juedischen Gemeinde im neutestamentlichen Zeitalter, 
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1934). In his work Mose, Ein Beitrag zur Untersuchung ueber die 
Urspruenge der israelitischen Religion (1907), Volz concludes 
from the post-mosaic pre-prophetic religion that Moses was 
the founder of a YHwH League; in the second edition (Mose 
und sein Werk, 1932) he regards Moses as the founder of the 
people and the Decalogue as his authentic program. He antici- 
pated S. Mowinckel’s explanation of the Festival of Tabernacles 
as a New Year Festival of YH wu, in analogy with the Babylo- 
nian New Year Festival (Das Neujahrfest Jahwes, 1912). With 
his disciple W. Rudolph, Volz opposed the prevailing theory of 
the Pentateuch in that he contested the existence of the Elohist 
source (Der Elohist als Erzaehler, 1933). Another well-known 
work by Volz is Der Prophet Jeremia (1922, 1928”). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Weiser, in: Deutsche Theologie (1941), 


79-89. 
[Rudolf Smend] 


VON FURSTENBERG, DIANE (1946- ), U.S. fashion de- 
signer. Von Furstenberg, the daughter of a Holocaust survivor, 
became an internationally celebrated designer whose achieve- 
ments were predicated largely on one simple dress. She was 
born Diane Halfin in Brussels, 18 months after her mother, 
Liliane, was liberated from Auschwitz. Her father, Leon, a 
Russian émigré, raised the family in Belgium and Diane was 
educated in Spain, England, and Switzerland. While study- 
ing economics at the University of Geneva, she met Egon von 
Furstenberg, a Swiss-born German prince. They married in 
1969 and moved to New York. In 1970, shortly after the birth 
of her first child, Alexandre, she launched Diane Von Furst- 
enberg Studio. A year later, her daughter, Tatiana, was born. 
By 1972, she had created the dress that was to catapult her to 
fame. Made of Italian printed jersey, it was a simple wrap- 
around style designed to cling to the body without looking 
vulgar. It seemed to symbolize the vast changes in sexual and 
social attitudes then taking place in the U.S. and was a nation- 
wide success, landing Von Furstenberg on the covers of News- 
week and the Wall Street Journal. By 1976, the modestly priced 
dress - known simply as The Wrap - had sold in the millions. 
A version was hung in the Smithsonian Institution in Wash- 
ington, D.c. But by the late 1970s, von Furstenberg’s marriage 
had dissolved and the market had become oversaturated with 
the dress. Demand dwindled. She sold her apparel business 
to Carl *Rosen of Puritan Fashions and licensed her name for 
products ranging from luggage to cosmetics. In 1979, she cre- 
ated Tatiana, a fragrance that became a best seller. But she was 
forced to sell her cosmetics and fragrance business in 1983 be- 
cause it was undercapitalized. Von Furstenberg left the U.S., 
traveled widely, lived in Bali, then Paris and returned to New 
York in 1990. In 1992, she created a company called Silk Assets 
and offered its products on Qvc, a television shopping chan- 
nel. vc was eventually acquired by Barry *Diller, the founder 
of Fox Broadcasting and a long-time intimate who would be- 
come Von Furstenberg’s second husband. In her first appear- 
ance on the channel, Von Furstenberg sold $1.3 million worth 
of silk separates in one hour. In the late 1990s, she revived 
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her wrap dresses and found a receptive new audience in the 
daughters of her earliest customers. Her company expanded 
into jewelry and cosmetics and by 2005, Diane von Fursten- 
berg boutiques were in New York, Miami, London, and Paris. 
Von Furstenberg has also produced books and been involved 
in movies. In 1998, she published a memoir, Diane: A Signa- 
ture Life. Earlier, she had produced a series of home furnishing 
books. She was an executive producer of Forty Shades of Blue, 
a drama that won a prize at the 2005 Sundance Film Festival. 
She was elected to the boards of the Council of Fashion De- 
signers of America and U.S.A. Network Inc. in 1999 and was 
awarded a cFDa Lifetime Achievement Award in 2005. Von 
Furstenberg, an early supporter of the U.S. Holocaust Memo- 
rial Museum in Washington, was honored by the Anti-Defa- 
mation League and by Israel’s Shenkar College. 

[Mort Sheinman (2! ed.)] 


VON WEISL, ZE’EV (Wolfgang) (1896-1974), physician, 
Zionist leader, journalist and writer. Born in Vienna and an 
active Zionist from youth, during World War 1 he was a lieu- 
tenant in the Austro-Hungarian army, and after the collapse 
of the monarchy led a Jewish defense unit to forestall attacks 
on the Jewish Quarter of Vienna. 

He graduated as a physician in 1921 and emigrated in 
1922 to Palestine where he was a laborer as well as a practic- 
ing physician. In 1923 he returned to Vienna, resuming his 
Zionist activities and contributing to the Neue Freie Presse 
and the Wiener Morgenzeitung. He was correspondent for the 
Vossische Zeitung and Chicago Tribune for the Middle East, 
traveling extensively there, interviewing numerous Moslem 
leaders including Kings Ibn Saud, Feisal and Fuad. He was 
imprisoned in Persia as a suspected British spy. Lecturing ex- 
tensively in Europe on behalf of the Revisionist Movement, 
he was among its founders and leaders in Palestine, a member 
of the editorial board of Doar ha-Yom, and editor of Haam. 
In 1936 he was elected president of the New Zionist Organi- 
zation (NzO). In 1940 he escaped from Paris and resumed his 
political and journalistic activities in Palestine. In 1942 he was 
chairman of the Palestine Nzo. In June 1946 he was interned 
in the detention camp at Latrun and was released after a pro- 
longed hunger strike, but in 1947 he was again interned to- 
gether with other Jewish leaders. He was wounded in the War 
of Independence. 

Among his numerous works are Der Kampf um das Hei- 
lige Land (1925), Allah ist gross (1937), and Tish’im u-Shenaim 
Yemei Maazar ve-Zom (1947). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tidhar, D. 2 (1947), 969-71; 15 (1966), 4802. 

[Joseph Nedava (24 ed.)] 


VOORSANGER, JACOB (1852-1908), U.S. Reform rabbi. 
Voorsanger, born in Amsterdam, Holland, received his rab- 
binical education there and in 1872 settled in the United States. 
After holding several pulpits, he became associated with 
Emanu-El Congregation in San Francisco in 1886, first as as- 
sistant to Rabbi Elkan *Cohn, and, upon the latter’s death in 
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1889, as rabbi. Well versed in Jewish literature, an energetic 
worker, and an able preacher and writer, Voorsanger became 
the foremost rabbi on the West Coast. He knew 13 languages 
and taught at the University of California Berkeley. He was 
classically Reform in his religious orientation and actively op- 
posed Zionism. Among the rabbis he influenced were boys in 
his own congregation, Judah L. Magnes, Martin A. Meyer, who 
was his successor, and his son Elkan Voorsanger. In 1895 he 
founded the weekly Emanu-El, which achieved prominence on 
the West Coast. He published Chronicles of Emanu-El (1900) 
and also compiled a Sabbath evening service. Voorsanger’s 
Sermons and Addresses, ed. by O.I. Wise, was issued in 1913. 
He was not open to the immigration of Eastern European 
Jews and proposed a quota on the number of immigrants, es- 
pecially to San Francisco. 


[Sefton D. Temkin / Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


VORARLBERG, autonomous province in W. Austria. Jews 
lived in the village of Feldkirch in the early 14" century. Seven 
Jewish families who moved without permission, in 1343, to 
Bludenz, continued to remain the property of their former 
lord, Duke Ulrich 1 of Montfort, according to a decision of the 
court. Virtually no Jews lived in the isolated and mountain- 
ous region in the following century. In 1559 the city of Bregenz 
received the privilege of not tolerating Jews within its walls; 
nonetheless, a *Schutzjude, Wolf, was given permission to 
settle there in 1584. In 1617 Jewish refugees from Burgau were 
invited to settle in *Hohenems, where they soon constituted a 
flourishing community; by 1624 a Hebrew printing press was 
in operation in the city. In 1676, however, they were expelled. 
Jews first came to Sulz in 1637 but the community assumed 
permanent form only in 1676, when refugees from Hohenems 
settled there. Between 1676 and 1688 the community num- 
bered about 65. Only the three richest Jewish families were 
allowed to remain in Sulz in 1688 when an expulsion order of 
the Vorarlberg estates was modified by the emperor; by 1743 
their number had grown to ten. In 1744 the local militia, after 
a victory against French invaders, plundered the synagogue 
and Jewish homes and expelled the ten Jewish families, who 
thereafter found asylum in Hohenems. The refugees appealed 
to *Maria Theresa when the Vorarlberg estates attempted to 
forbid their return. The empress’s decision on restitution was 
never carried out. 

Severe economic restrictions which forbade the Jews to 
engage in trade within the semi-autonomous province forced 
them to become large-scale exporters and importers of goods 
(mainly textiles) from neighboring Switzerland, Italy and Ba- 
varia. The Jewish community of *Saint Gall, Switzerland, was 
founded by merchants from Hohenems. The Jews established 
and developed the textile industry in Hohenems and later, in 
Bregenz. After all economic and civil disabilities were abol- 
ished in 1867 in Austria, a sharp numerical decline subse- 
quently set in as the Jews moved to the major cities. The Jew- 
ish population declined from 246 in 1869 to 126 in 1910 and 
42 in 1934 and ended in the Nazi period. After World War 11 
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(1946) 400 *displaced persons (pps) were temporarily in- 
terned in Bregenz. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Taenzer, Die Geschichte der Juden in Tirol 


und Vorarlberg (1905); J. Scherer, Die Rechtsverhaeltnisse der Juden in 
den deutsch-oesterreichischen Laendern (1901), 668-71. 


[Harry Wasserman] 


VORENBERG, JAMES (1928-2000), U.S. lawyer. Vorenberg, 
the son and grandson of presidents of the Gilchrist Company 
department store in Boston, graduated from Harvard College 
and its law school, where he was president of the Law Review. 
He served in the United States Air Force and then became 
clerk for Justice Felix *Frankfurter of the Supreme Court in 
1953 and 1954. He joined the Boston law firm of Ropes & Gray 
in 1954 and returned to Harvard as a professor of criminal law 
in 1962. He was active in legal and public affairs. From 1965 
to 1967 he served as executive director of a commission ap- 
pointed by President Lyndon B. Johnson to study the growing 
problem of crime in America. The report the commission pro- 
duced reflected Vorenberg’s observation that fighting crime 
required solutions such as rehabilitation services and larger 
court staffs that were far more complex than those that had 
been relied upon traditionally, such as larger budgets for the 
police. He published an article suggesting that the American 
tradition of giving prosecutors unfettered power had gone 
too far and proposed limits on their authority. At Harvard, 
he worked to broaden police understanding of legal princi- 
ples. In 1973 Vorenberg was selected as one of the senior as- 
sistants to Archibald Cox, helping to organize the office that 
had been established to investigate the burglary at Democratic 
Party headquarters at the Watergate complex and assertions 
of campaign sabotage by the Committee to Re-Elect President 
Richard M. Nixon. Vorenberg set up the staff that continued 
the investigation that led to Nixon’s resignation. In 1981 Voren- 
berg became dean of the Harvard Law School. His eight-year 
tenure was somewhat stormy because of bitter disputes over 
tenure decisions involving professors who advocated a school 
of legal thought known as critical legal studies, which asserted 
that law was not neutral. Critical legal scholars argued that 
law was an oppressive tool of the rich and powerful. While 
the battles raged, some black Harvard law students protested, 
saying that there were not enough minority members on the 
law school faculty. Vorenberg was largely credited with keep- 
ing the law school intact during that period. He also was an 
advocate of affirmative action, to increase the number of mi- 
nority faculty and students. 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


VORONCA, ILARIE (originally Eduard Marcus; 1903-1946), 
Romanian and French poet. Born in Braila, Romania, Voronca 
published his first verse in Lovinescu’s review Sburatorul Lit- 
erar in 1921. He himself edited Integral and contributed to 
many of the avant-garde publications of his time. His books 
of poetry, beginning with Restristi (“Hard Times’, 1923) pro- 
voked varied reactions among critics. 
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An outstanding pioneer of modernism, Voronca wove fu- 
turism, Dadaism, and surrealism into his Romanian verse col- 
lections which include Ulise (1928), Bratara noptilor (“Bracelet 
of the Night,’ 1929), Zodiac (1930), Incantatii (“Incantations,” 
1931), Petre Schlemihl (1932), and Patmos (1934). In two vol- 
umes of essays, A doua lumind (1930) and Act de prezenta 
(1932), Voronca termed the poet a “*Wandering Jew without 
a shadow” and a “Peter Schlemihl without a homeland,’ who 
could be certain only of universal uncertainty and whose sole 
religion should be poetry. 

During the early 1930s Voronca immigrated to France, 
where he began writing in French, eventually publishing some 
two dozen volumes of verse. He made important contribu- 
tions to periodicals such as the Nouvelles littéraires, Cahiers 
du Sud, and Cahiers juifs. Collections of this period include 
Permis de séjour (1933), Ulysse dans la cité (1933), La joie est 
pour ’homme (1936), and Beauté de ce monde (1940). During 
World War 11 Voronca was active in the French Maquis and 
allegedly converted to Catholicism. This abandonment of Ju- 
daism - if it indeed took place - did little to relieve the poet's 
inner anxiety which, in the form of a profound restlessness, 
appears in such later titles as Les témoins (1942), Souvenirs de 
la planéte terre (1945), and Contre solitude (1946). Voronca fi- 
nally committed suicide. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Rousselot, in: Europe, 34 (Fr., Sept.—Oct. 
1956); G. Calinescu, Istoria Literaturii Romane (1941), 782-4; idem, 
Ulysse (1967), 136-40, E. Lovinescu, Evolutia poeziei lirice (1927), 
438-48; I.M. Rascu, Convingeri literare (1937), 72-8. 


[Dora Litani-Littman] 


VORONEZH, city and region in Southern Central Russia. 
The province of Voronezh lay outside the Jewish Pale of *Set- 
tlement, and until 1917 Jews were forbidden to settle there. The 
Russian authorities also took special steps at the beginning of 
the 19" century to remove Jews from the province, in order to 
prevent them from influencing those Russian sectarians who 
inclined toward Judaism (the Subbotniki, who were numer- 
ous there). Small groups of Jews, entitled to settle outside the 
boundaries of the Pale, nevertheless found their way into the 
province during the 19 century. In 1874, 319 Jews lived in the 
town and obtained permission to maintain a synagogue in a 
private house. The constitution of their community received of- 
ficial authorization in 1890. In 1897 there were 2,888 Jews in the 
Voronezh province, of whom 1,708 resided in the town of Vo- 
ronezh. The Jewish population of the town was assaulted dur- 
ing the wave of riots which broke out in Russia in October 1905, 
and the community was attacked again during the Russian Civil 
War (1918-20). After World War 1, the number of Jews in Vo- 
ronezh increased and by 1926 had reached 5,208 (4.3% of the 
general population). The community suffered severely during 
the Nazi occupation (July 1942 to January 1943). According to 
the 1959 census, there were 6,179 Jews in the Voronezh district, 
most of whom lived in the city of Voronezh, though their real 
number was estimated at close to 10,000. There was no syna- 
gogue, as the old synagogue was turned into a storehouse for 
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building material (reported in the New York Times, June 19, 
1959). When the Jews attempted to repossess the synagogue, the 
authorities said that they must first purchase a new storehouse 
and then renovate the building, but the community lacked the 
necessary funds. In 1959 the Star of David was removed from 
the synagogue wall. There was no separate Jewish cemetery. In 
2002 there were 1,522 Jews in the Voronezh district. 

[Abraham N. Poliak] 


VORONOFF, SERGE (1866-1951), surgeon and physiol- 
ogist. Born in Russia, he was educated in Paris, where he 
served as chief surgeon of the Russian Hospital. He was later 
appointed director of the biological laboratory of Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes and director of experimental surgery at the 
Collége de France at Nice. When the Nazis occupied France. 
he fled to Portugal and later to the United States. 

Among Voronoft’s early successes was an increase in the 
yield of wool from sheep by gland transplants. Encouraged by 
the results, he tried to find a means to rejuvenation, attempt- 
ing to stimulate the flow of sex hormones by the transplanta- 
tion of glands from higher primates to human subjects. He 
claimed that the human life-span could thus be prolonged 
to 140 years. Voronoff attempted to cure thyroid deficiencies 
by similar means. His publications include Traité des greffes 
humaines... (1916); Conquest of Life... (1928); Sources of Life 
(1943); Love and Thought in Animals and Men (1937); and From 
Cretin to Genius (1941). 


VORSPAN, AL (1924-_), a leading Jewish spokesperson and 
author on social justice concerns during the second half of 
the 20'" century. *Vorspan served as the long-time senior vice 
president for social justice of the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations (now the Union for Reform Judaism). His so- 
cial justice textbooks (Justice and Judaism, The Prophets, Tough 
Choices, Jewish Dimensions of Social Justice) have been widely 
used for 50 years in Reform religious schools, adult education 
programs, and social action committees. For a quarter cen- 
tury, he taught popular social justice seminars for rabbinical 
students at HUC-JIR in N.Y. 

Raised in St. Paul, Minnesota (along with his brother 
Rabbi Max *Vorspan, a Conservative Rabbi who served as 
the vice president of the California-based University of Juda- 
ism), he was greatly influenced by the liberal politics of Hu- 
bert Humphrey (senator and vice president). After serving 
in the U.S. Navy during World War 11, he began working in 
New York City at the National Jewish Community Relations 
Advisory Council. Quickly developing a national population 
for his eloquence, writing and programmatic skills, in 1953 he 
was hired as the deputy to Rabbi Eugene J. Lipman in heading 
the Reform Movement'’s new social justice program, of which 
he assumed leadership from 1961 to 1993. 

He is credited with playing a key role in stimulating the 
creation of congregational social action committees, helping 
to make them a norm in American Jewish life and being a de- 
fining expositor of the social justice emphasis of Reform Juda- 
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VORSPAN, MAX 


ism. The impact was significant. According to J.J. Goldberg in 
his book Jewish Power, “The Reform [C]ommission [on Social 
Action], ... [r]un ona shoestring from the New York offices of 
the Reform synagogue union, could mobilize an army of con- 
gregants through the social-action committees of hundreds of 
Reform temples nationwide.’ He played a leading role in the 
efforts that led to the creation of the Religious Action Cen- 
ter of Reform Judaism, the Reform Movement’s social justice 
center in Washington, D.c. 

In the national social justice battles of the mid-century, 
Vorspan was constantly at the forefront of Jewish efforts. One 
of the Jewish community’s leading proponents of civil rights, 
Vorspan was part of a 16-person delegation of prominent Re- 
form leaders (all the others, rabbis) who traveled at Dr. Martin 
Luther King’s invitation to St. Augustine, Florida, in 1964 to 
protest racial discrimination. They were arrested and issued 
a widely discussed public letter calling the Jewish community 
to arms in the civil rights struggle. 

An outspoken critic of the Vietnam War, he helped, with 
Rabbi Maurice Eisendrath, to lead the Reform Movement to 
condemn the war in 1965, several years before other national 
Jewish organizations did so. Similarly, on Soviet Jewry, domes- 
tic poverty, anti-apartheid efforts, women’s rights, Middle East 
peace and the United Nations (at which he served as the NGo 
representative of the UAHC/UR)), his prolific writings and elo- 
quent speeches shaped and mobilized the social justice activities 
of large segments of the political liberal Jewish community. 

[David Saperstein (2"4 ed.)] 


VORSPAN, MAX (1916-2002), U.S. rabbi and administra- 
tor. Born in St. Paul, Minnesota, Vorspan was ordained by the 
Jewish Theological Seminary in 1943. During his senior year, 
he served first as assistant director of the Seminary School of 
Jewish Studies (1943) and then as the program director of the 
92™4 Street Young Men's Hebrew Association. Upon gradua- 
tion, he enlisted in the army as a chaplain, serving in Saipan 
until the end of World War 11. Discharged when the war was 
over, he accepted a pulpit in Pasadena, California, where he 
established the first Reconstructionist Congregation in the 
West. He then joined the Brandeis Camp Institute as an asso- 
ciate director, where he established a reputation as a creative 
administrator and popular lecturer. 

In 1954, Vorspan was invited to become the first full-time 
registrar and instructor at the University of Judaism, which 
was then the West Coast branch of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary. He remained there for some 40 years, retiring in 
the early 1990s as associate professor of American Jewish his- 
tory and senior vice president. Universally liked, he was in- 
strumental in establishing the Pacific Southwest Coast Region 
of the United Synagogue, Camp Ramah in California, and the 
University’s School of Fine Arts. 

In addition to his classes at the university, Vorspan lectured 
widely throughout the West. He published a number of popular 
articles and cowrote The History of the Jews of Los Angeles. 

[David L. Lieber (24 ed.)] 
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VORST, LOUIS J. 


VORST, LOUIS J. (1903-1987), chief rabbi of Rotterdam, 
Holland. The son of a diamond worker, Vorst entered the 
Amsterdam Rabbinical and Teachers’ Seminar in 1914 and 
obtained the degree of “Maggid” in 1924. He taught at Jewish 
elementary schools in Amsterdam and in 1927 became head 
of Jewish studies at the new Jewish post-elementary school 
there. In 1931 he was invited by Chief Rabbi A.B.N. Davids of 
Rotterdam to head Jewish education in that city. When Chief 
Rabbi Davids died in Bergen-Belsen in 1945, Vorst, who had 
survived although seriously weakened, returned after the lib- 
eration to Rotterdam where he took over most of the duties of 
Chief Rabbi Davids as well as resuming his own duties. He was 
given the personal title of rabbi, although he had not obtained 
the rabbinical diploma entitling him to become a chief rabbi. 
In 1959 he passed the rabbinical examination at the Amster- 
dam Ashkenazi Seminar and was then appointed chief rabbi 
of the Rotterdam District. He retired in 1971 and went to live 
in Israel. On his retirement he was made a Commander in the 
Order of the Netherlands Lion. 

On his promotion to the position of chief rabbi, the Jew- 
ish Congregation of Rotterdam in September 1959 published 
a volume of essays (Opstellen) in his honor. 


[Henriette Boas] 


VOS, ISIDOR H.J. (1887-1942), Dutch physician and lib- 
eral politician. Vos was head of the hygiene department of the 
Netherlands army headquarters (1914-18), and later an Am- 
sterdam councilor and alderman. From 1928 to 1940 he was 
a member of the second chamber of the Dutch parliament. 
Given the opportunity to leave Holland after the German in- 
vasion in World War 11, he sent his family away but he stayed, 
and died in a concentration camp. 


VOSKHOD (Rus. “Dawn’), a periodical in the Russian lan- 
guage published in St. Petersburg from 1881 to 1906. The maga- 
zine was established by Adolph *Landau, who transformed his 
annual literary-scientific publication Yevreyskaya Biblioteka 
(“Jewish Library”) into a monthly. Early in 1882 Landau added 
a weekly supplement to Voskhod called Nedelnaya khronika 
Voskhoda (“Voskhod Weekly Chronicle”). From 1885 to 1899, 
this was the only Jewish periodical published in Russian and 
it served as the vehicle for the Russian-Jewish intelligentsia 
which had not severed its ties with Judaism. Although the sub- 
scribers (who numbered more than 4,000 in the 1890s) were 
scattered throughout Russia, they were especially numerous in 
the southern districts of the Jewish Pale of Settlement. 
Among the most important associates of the magazine 
were S. Grusenberg, who edited the weekly Chronicle, and S. 
*Dubnow. In the late 1890s, when Landau had to interrupt his 
work with Voskhod for prolonged periods because of ill health, 
Grusenberg served as its editor. Dubnow commenced his work 
with Voskhod by writing sharp polemical articles on religious 
and educational reform for Jews and later edited its depart- 
ment of literary criticism. He also published certain histori- 
cal studies, as well as “Letters on Old and New Judaism,” first 
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stating his theory of *autonomism, which ran counter to the 
views of the editors of Voskhod and their sympathizers. 

Two principles guided the editorial policy of Voskhod: 
confidence in progress and faith in the ultimate triumph of 
Russian Jews in their struggle for complete emancipation, and 
the conviction that because Russia was the homeland of its 
Jewish citizens, solutions to both internal and external Jewish 
problems had to be found within Russia itself. Although Vosk- 
hod was not against the idea of a limited settlement of Jews in 
Erez Israel, it opposed the *Hibbat Zion movement and was 
particularly antagonistic to Zionism. At the same time, the 
journal opposed total assimilation, advocating the preserva- 
tion of national-religious Jewish values while encouraging 
Jews to become more familiar with the Russian language and 
culture. It also fostered the idea of developing a Jewish litera- 
ture in the Russian language. Voskhod called upon the Russian 
Jewish intelligentsia to remain close to the masses of the Jew- 
ish people and to devote themselves to the public struggle for 
Jewish rights, participating as individuals in organized Jewish 
community life, education, and social welfare. The magazine 
also hoped to raise the standards of the rabbinate in Russia by 
establishing a theological seminary similar to those of Western 
Europe. It also suggested a plan for increasing the productiv- 
ity of Russian-Jewish economic life by having Jews engage in 
physical labor, especially in agriculture. 

Between 1881 and 1884 Voskhod courageously called for a 
Jewish self-defense organization. Its polemic outcries against 
the Russian authorities, anti-Jewish laws and acts, and the 
hostile Russian press were regarded as one of the chief tasks 
of the editorial board, which devoted a special section to the 
problem, “Echoes of the Press.” In 1891, after two warnings, the 
magazine was suspended by the government for six months. 
When it was resumed, it had to submit the material of its 
weekly edition to the censors prior to each publication, a pro- 
cedure which sharply curtailed its freedom of expression. 

Voskhod published studies by A.A. *Harkavy, the basic 
historical research of S. *Bershadski on Lithuanian Jews and 
of V. *Nikitin on Jewish agricultural settlements in Russia, and 
the essays of S. Dubnow on the history of Hasidism. It also 
introduced the works of the historians S. *Ginsburg, Y. *Hes- 
sen, P. *Marek, S. Posner, I. *Zinberg, and others. Translations 
from the literature of the Wissenschaft des Judentums which 
appeared in Western Europe were also included. As supple- 
ments, it offered basic works on the history of the Jewish peo- 
ple, including the writings of Josephus, the Geschichte der ju- 
edischen Literatur by Gustav *Karpeles, the History of the Jews 
by S. Dubnow, an Anthology of Jewish Folk Songs by S. Gins- 
burg and P. Marek, and a “Systematic Bibliographical Guide to 
the Literature Pertaining to Jews in the Russian Language.” In 
its “Literary Chronicle” (whose editors included I.L. Gordon, 
S. Dubnow, and S. Ginsburg), Voskhod reviewed new books 
on Jews and Judaism in Hebrew and other languages. The atti- 
tude of the editors toward the Yiddish language changed in the 
course of time, moving from a complete negation of its value 
to an appreciation of Yiddish as a positive factor in shaping 
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both the Jewish image and the way of life of the Jewish masses. 
Voskhod also gave its attention to textbooks and children’s lit- 
erature. In its “Literary Chronicle,’ it published translations 
from the works of K.E. *Franzos, L. *Kompert, I. *Zangwill, 
E. *Orzeshkowa, and others, as well as numerous histori- 
cal novels. Among the Russian-language short-story writers 
who contributed to Voskhod were I.L. *Levanda, G. *Bogrov, 
M. *Ben-Ami, N. Pruzhanski, and S. Yaroshevski (a prolific, 
though superficial, writer whose works generally preached 
assimilation). Articles and reports of events in both the Di- 
aspora and Erez Israel (including correspondences from H. 
Hissin, M. Meirovitz, and Hemdah *Ben-Yehuda) also found 
their way into the journal. 

In the summer of 1899 Landau sold the magazine to a 
group of young writers (including J. *Brutzkus, L. *Bramson, 
S. Ginsburg, and M. *Vinawer), some of whom were nation- 
alists and even Zionists. M.N. *Syrkin became the official ed- 
itor. The declared aim of the new owners was to serve Jews 
through “... developing [their] national consciousness, [and] 
raising the cultural level of the masses.” In order to compete 
with the Russian daily press for the attention of Jewish intel- 
lectuals in the provinces, the editors attempted in 1900-01 
to publish the weekly supplement (whose name was itself 
changed to Voskhod) as a semiweekly. The new Voskhod car- 
ried Zionist articles and many translations from Yiddish and 
Hebrew. The number of subscribers reached 5,000. In 1903, 
after the pogroms in *Kishinev, issues 16 and 17 of the weekly 
were confiscated because of an article advocating Jewish *self- 
defense. In 1904 the weekly was suspended for six months and 
some of the material that had been prepared for it was pub- 
lished in the monthly. From 1900, the new Voskhod had to 
compete with Budushchnost (“The Future”), published by S. 
Grusenberg. Gradually, an anti-Zionist group led by M. Vi- 
nawer took over the direction of the Voskhod; the Zionists left 
it and in 1904 began publishing a Russian-language periodical 
of their own, Yevreyskaya Zhizn (“Jewish Life”). In 1906 Vosk- 
hod ceased publication. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Slutsky, Ha-Ittonut ha-Yehudit-Rusit ba- 
Meah ha-19 (1970); S. Ginzburg, Amolike Peterburg (1944), 170-83. 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


VOSKOVEC, GEORGE (1905-1981), Czech actor. Voskovec, 
born in Sazava, worked with Jan Werich at the “Liberated The- 
ater for Prague,” 1927-38. He spent the war years in the US., 
and returning to Prague in 1946 he adapted several American 
plays before finally leaving Czechoslovakia in 1953. In 1956 
he acted in Uncle Vanya in New York and The Diary of Anne 
Frank in London. He also appeared in The Tenth Man in New 
York (1959), in Shakespeare at Stratford, Connecticut, and in 
‘The Physicists (1964). His films included Twelve Angry Men, 
The Bravados, and The Spy who came in from the Cold. 


VOTICE (Ger. Wotitz), town in S. Bohemia, Czech Republic. 
The first evidence of a Jewish community dates from a docu- 
ment of 1538 concerning a Jewish cemetery. In 1570 there were 
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13 Jewish families in Votice. A synagogue was built in 1661 and 
renovated in 1724. The synagogue was torn down in 1949-50. 
Fifty families lived there in 1799. Votice was an agricultural 
center, and many Jews earned their livelihood as grain mer- 
chants and as *arendas (“land-leasers”) on the surrounding 
estates. There were 340 Jews in Votice proper in 1869 and 1,015 
in the district; in 1902 there were 560 Jews living in 12 locali- 
ties; in 1910 there were 163 Jews in the town and 348 in the 
district; in 1930 the community numbered 76. The commu- 
nity had an active cultural life. Outstanding among its rabbis 
were Jedidiah Tia Weil and Moses Bloch (1847-53). The fam- 
ily names Wotizky and Utitz probably indicate origin in this 
community. Under the Nazi occupation in 1942 all the Jews 
were deported to extermination camps. The community's syn- 
agogue equipment was sent to the Jewish Central Museum 
in Prague. A Jewish community was not reestablished after 
World War 11. The synagogue and the cemetery, with grave- 
stones dating from the 18 century, were still in existence in 
1970. The names of the victims of the Holocaust were included 
in the memorial at *Tabor. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Klein, in: H. Gold (ed.), Die Juden und 
Judengemeinden Boehmens in Vergangenheit und Gegenwart (1934), 
705-28. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Fiedler, Jewish Sights of Bohemia 
and Moravia (1991). 


[Jan Herman / Yeshayahu Jelinek (274 ed.)] 


VOWS AND VOWING. The Hebrew 17) (neder), a vow, is 
used in the Bible for a promise made to God to perform some 
deed (e.g., Gen. 28: 20) as well as for a prohibition which a per- 
son imposes upon himself to abstain from something which is 
otherwise permitted. The former is contrasted in the Mishnah 
with the nedavah, the free will offering (Kin. 1:1) while the lat- 
ter is differentiated from the shevuah, the oath. The distinc- 
tion between these two appears to be largely technical, but it 
has far-reaching consequences in the practical sphere. In the 
vow the person prohibits the thing to himself by declaring, 
“I take upon myself”; in the oath he prohibits himself to the 
thing by saying, “I swear to do this, or not to do this.” It is with 
the second category, of vow, that the Talmud largely concerns 
itself, and to which this entry is confined. 

The enormous importance of the vow and its serious 
consequences are reflected in the fact that a whole tractate of 
the Talmud, consisting of 11 chapters in the Mishnah and 91 
folios in the Gemara, is devoted to it (see *Nedarim), exclud- 
ing the *Nazirite vow, to which a separate tractate is devoted. 
The biblical laws of vowing are to be found in Numbers 30: 
1-16. No explicit provision is made there for absolution from 
vows (hattarat nedarim), the Bible permitting only the void- 
ing of a vow (hafarat nedarim) in the case of an unmarried 
woman by her father, and a married woman by her husband, 
providing he did so “in the day that he heareth.” Neverthe- 
less, the rabbis evolved an elaborate machinery for the abso- 
lution of vows, although they frankly admitted that “the rules 
about the absolution of vows hover in the air and have noth- 
ing to support them” (Hag. 1:8). The first vow mentioned in 
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VOZNESENSK 


the Bible is that of Jacob (Gen. 28:20) and it receives the in- 
direct assent of God (Gen. 31:13). So with regard to the tragic 
vow of Jephthah (Judg. 11:30-40) there is no suggestion that it 
was wrong of him to make it, although the Midrash declares 
that he could have been absolved from it by Phinehas the high 
priest, and only the personal foolish pride of both prevented 
it being done (Gen. R. 60:3). 

In Ecclesiastes, however, the first doubt, though a quali- 
fied one, is expressed about the advisability of making vows. 
“When thou vowest a vow unto God, defer not to pay it... bet- 
ter is it that thou shouldst not vow, than thou shouldst vow 
and not pay” (5:3-4). There is a difference of opinion in the 
Talmud (Hul. 2a) as to the implication of this verse. R. Judah 
states, “Better than both is he who vows and pays,’ and in the 
Mishnah (Dem. 2:3) confines this injunction not to be profuse 
in vows to the haver, while R. Meir is of the opinion, “Better 
than both is he who does not vow at all” Both views find their 
expression in rabbinic literature. The Midrash (Lev. R. 37:1, 
which reverses the authors) states: “He who vows and pays 
receives the reward both for his vow and its fulfillment,” and 
“he who vows and pays his vow will be vouchsafed to pay his 
vow in Jerusalem” (ibid. 37:4). The weight of opinion, however, 
especially in the Talmud, is in favor of completely refraining 
from vows. Samuel goes so far as to say, “Even when one ful- 
fills his vow he is called wicked” (Ned. 22a), while R. Dimi calls 
him a sinner (Ned. 77b). It is even said that as a punishment 
for taking vows one’s children die young (Shab. 32b). 

It was as a result of this view that the elaborate procedure 
for the absolution of vows, which annulled them ab initio, was 
developed. The annulment depended on finding a “door of 
regret,’ the establishment of circumstances which the person 
taking the vow had not taken into consideration or known 
about at the time when he took the vow - had he done so 
he would not have take the vow. The annulment had to take 
place before a properly constituted bet din of three, and the 
formula of absolution is: “It is absolved to thee, it is absolved 
to thee” (Sanh. 68a). On the question of the application of the 
vow, it is emphasized that one follows the popularly accepted 
connotation of the word used, and not its literary or biblical 
meaning. The whole of the sixth chapter of Mishnah Nedarim 
and half of the seventh confine themselves to examples. For 
instance, a vow to abstain from milk does not include whey, 
“meat” excludes soup, “wine” only grape wine, and “clothes” 
excludes sackcloth or sheets. 

Vowing has practically disappeared from Jewish practice. 
A curious exception is the accepted formula for making offer- 
ings when called up to the reading of the *law (see *Torah, 
reading of). The donation is introduced by the words baavur 
she-nadar (“inasmuch as he has vowed”) - which is the origin 
of the Yiddish word “shnodder” for an offering. 

Despite the accepted formula which established a prom- 
ise or an undertaking as a vow, the sanctity of the word was so 
highly regarded that the verse “that which is gone out of thy 
mouth thou shalt observe and do” (Deut. 23:24) was taken as 
a separate injunction, independent of the words which follow 
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“according as thou hast vowed.” Even more, it was interpreted 
as meaning that “the mere utterance of thy lips is equivalent 
to a vow,’ giving a simple statement of intention the force of 
a vow (Ned. 7a), as a result of which the custom developed 
of adding to any such statement the disclaimer beli neder 
(“without it being a vow”). The Shulhan Arukh (yp 203:7) 
permits the taking of vows when its purpose is to rid oneself 
of bad habits. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Wendel, Das israelitisch-juedische Gel- 
uebde (1931); J.H. Hertz, The Pentateuch and Haftorahs (1950), 730-1; 
Z. Taubes, in: MGW], 73 (1929), 33-46; Eisenstein, Dinim, 258-60. 


[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 


VOZNESENSK, city in Nikolayev district, Ukraine. The Jew- 
ish settlement in Voznesensk was founded during the first half 
of the 19" century by several of the numerous Jews who mi- 
grated from northwestern Russia to “New Russia” (Ukraine). 
There were 1,249 Jews in Voznesensk in 1864; 5,932 in 1897; and 
by 1926 the 5,116 Jews formed 23.7% of the total population. 
The Jews of Voznesensk suffered severely during the Russian 
Civil War (1918-20) and were exterminated when the Ger- 
mans occupied the town during World War 11. In 1959 there 
were again Jews in Voznesensk (900, forming about 3% of the 
population). Most left in the 1990s. 


[Abraham N. Poliak] 


VOZNITSYN, ALEXANDER ARTEMYEVICH (d. 1738), 
a proselyte officer in the Russian navy. The Russian authori- 
ties accused Voznitsyn of having converted to Judaism under 
the influence of the Jew Baruch b. Lev of Dubrovno, who had 
already been suspected of proselytizing. Both Voznitsyn and 
Baruch were brought before the “Bureau of Secret Investiga- 
tions” of St. Petersburg, which made extensive use of torture 
in interrogating persons suspected of plotting against the state. 
The matter was made known to Czarina Anna, who ordered 
that the bill of indictment be transferred to the senate. Under 
the pressure of the czarina and despite the opinion of the min- 
istry of justice that evidence to condemn the two men was in- 
sufficient, both were burnt at the stake. The entire episode only 
served to intensify the already hostile Russian policy toward 
Jews. The legal dossier, taken from the archives of the Holy 
Synod of Russia, was published by I. Markon as a supplement 
to the collection Perezhitoye (with vols. 2-4, 1910-13). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dubnow, Divrei, 7 (1958), 147-8. 


[Abraham N. Poliak] 


VOZROZHDENIYE (Rus. “Renaissance”), Jewish nation- 
alist and socialist group in Russia between 1903 and 1905. It 
was also connected with groups of Russian Jewish students in 
Western Europe. Some of the former members of the “Herut” 
group of Berlin (whose leader had been Nachman *Syrkin) 
were among the members and supporters of Vozrozhdeniye, 
e.g., M. *Silberfarb and Z. *Kalmanovitch; members of *Po’alei 
Zion and of similar orientation also took part, e.g.,S. *Dobin, 
M. Levkovski, J. Novakovski, *Ben-Adir (A. Rosin), N. *Shtif, 
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Community Leaders 

In the 18" and 19" centuries important changes in cultural and 
religious life occurred, because of the activities of outstanding 
rabbis in the community. A notable improvement took place 
with the arrival of R. Zedakah *Hozin from Aleppo in 1743. 
Hozin improved the educational system of the city and Jewish 
religious education improved. During the 18> century Pales- 
tinian emissaries visited the Baghdad community, strength- 
ening its ties with the Palestinian population and reinforcing 
religious values within the community. Besides collecting 
funds for the communities of Jerusalem, Safed, and Hebron, 
these emissaries also delivered sermons and resolved halakhic 
problems. The most prominent of Baghdad’s rabbis during 
the 19‘ century was R. ‘Abdallah *Somekh, who is consid- 
ered the greatest Iraqi rabbi of the last generations. In 1840 
he founded a rabbinical college, Beit Zilkha, whose graduates 
filled rabbinical positions in many different localities. Among 
the Jews of Baghdad in the 19 century were still some writ- 
ers of piyyutim, such as R. Sasson b. Israel (1820-1885). In the 
same century there were wealthy philanthropists who con- 
tributed generously to the community projects, especially to 
educational and religious institutions. The most prominent of 
them were Jacob Zemah (d. 1847), Ezekiel b. Reuben Manasseh 
(d. 1851), Joseph Gurji (d. 1894), Eliezer Kadoorie (1867-1944), 
and Menahem *Daniel (1846-1940). 

Until 1849 the community of Baghdad was led by a nasi, 
who was appointed by the vilayet governor, and who also 
acted as his banker (sarraf bashi). The first of these leaders 
claimed to be descendants of the house of David and their 
positions were inherited by members of their families. Later, 
however, the position was purchased. The most renowned of 
these leaders were Sassoon b. R. Zalah (1781-1817), the father 
of the *Sassoon family, and Ezra b. Joseph Gabbai (1817-24). 
From 1849 the community was led by the hakham bashi who 
represented the Jews to the Turkish authorities. The first one 
was R. Raphael Kazin. The nasi, and later the hakham bashi, 
were assisted by a council of 10 and later 12 delegates, which 
included three rabbis and nine laymen drawn from the wealth- 
ier members of the community. The council collected the 
taxes and dealt with community affairs. The collection of the 
‘askarli (“military service ransom tax”), which replaced the 
jizya (poll tax), was sometimes the cause of violent conflicts 
within the community. 


World War 1 and After 

Until the British conquest of Baghdad in March 1917, the Jews 
were oppressed by the vilayet governor and the police com- 
missioner, who attempted to extort money from them and to 
recruit their youth for the Turkish army. Hundreds of young 
men were recruited and the majority were sent to the Cau- 
casus where many died of starvation and cold. Wealthy Jews 
were tortured and killed after being accused of devaluating the 
Turkish pound. The Jews naturally rejoiced when the British 
occupied Baghdad. The day of their entry was fixed as a yom 
nes (17 Adar, 5677, or February 3, 1917). From the conquest 
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until 1929, the Jews of Baghdad enjoyed complete freedom. 
Many of them were employed in the civil service, while oth- 
ers were even appointed to important government positions. 
Zionist activities also prospered for some time. However, in 
1929, when the British decided to grant independence to Iraq, 
many Jewish officials were dismissed from government ser- 
vices, Zionist activity was prohibited, and, in general, there 
was an increase of antisemitism. This was especially so after 
Dr. A. Grobbe, the German ambassador in Baghdad, began 
to propagandize in 1932. 

In 1934 there were large-scale dismissals of Jewish civil 
servants, and from 1936 murders of Jews and bombing of their 
institutions were added to even more dismissals. These at- 
tacks reached a climax on Shavuot 5701 (June 1-2, 1941) with 
Rashid ‘Ali’ pro-Axis revolution against the British. During 
those two days savage mobs massacred Jews and looted their 
property with the passive support of army and police offi- 
cers. Neither the regent “Abd al-Ilah, who had arrived in the 
city before the beginning of the riots, nor the British troops, 
who were stationed outside the city, made any effort to inter- 
vene. According to various sources 120 to 180 Jews, including 
women, elderly people, and children, were killed and 800 in- 
jured during some 30 hours. This was accompanied by cases of 
rape and abduction of women. The value of the looted prop- 
erty was estimated at 1,000,000 dinars (or 1,000,000 pounds 
sterling - then 4,000,000 dollars). Thousands of Jews left the 
city, most of them for India and Palestine. However, many of 
them returned before the end of the year after failing to in- 
tegrate themselves in these countries and having heard that 
the situation in Baghdad had improved. A period of prosper- 
ity ensued and continued until 1945; even though the decrees 
concerning their employment in government service and their 
admission to public schools had not been repealed, the Jews 
lived in Baghdad at ease and without fear. 

After 1945 there were frequent demonstrations against 
the Jews and especially against Zionism. With the procla- 
mation of the partition of Palestine, November 1947, even 
greater danger threatened the Jews of Baghdad. There was 
fear of a massacre, and the Jewish underground defense, or- 
ganized with help of Palestinian Jews, was in a state of pre- 
paredness; the catastrophe was averted when martial law was 
proclaimed by the government. Nonetheless, many Jews were 
brought before military courts and fines were levied on the 
majority of them. 

Immediately after the establishment of the State of Israel, 
hundreds of Baghdadi Jews were arrested. Many of the detain- 
ees were accused of communist or Zionist activities. A few 
hundred Jewish youth had joined these clandestine move- 
ments, especially after 1948. Two communist and two Zionist 
leaders were hanged publicly in Baghdad. During the govern- 
ment of “Abd Al-Karim Qassem (July 1958—February 1963) the 
attitude toward the Jews was more favorable. Even so, there 
were severe periodical restrictions on departure from Iraq, 
property confiscation, and a strengthening of economic pres- 
sure on the community. 
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B. Friedland, P. *Dashewski, J. Bregman, and W. Fabrikant, 
and such personalities as M.B. *Ratner, Ch. *Zhitlowsky, and 
A. Mandelberg. At a meeting of Zionist-socialist students in 
Rovno (Passover, 1903), the initiative was taken for the con- 
vocation of the Vozrozhdeniye foundation conference in Kiev 
(Sukkot, 1903), which became its center. The detachment from 
political indifferentism, which had prevailed in Po’alei Zion 
(particularly within its Minsk trend) was shattered by the 
*Kishinev pogrom, the Jewish *self-defense movement, and 
the wave of political strikes and demonstrations which began 
to engulf Russia. Political activism against the czarist regime 
became predominant. Simultaneously, during and after the 
*Uganda controversy, the crisis in the Zionist concept of set- 
tling Erez Israel encouraged territorialist trends. 

In Vozrozhdeniye the divergence between the territori- 
alist and the autonomist ideologies became apparent, and the 
autonomist trend gradually gained the upper hand. Its general 
theory was that the national factor in history would not disap- 
pear because it was immanent in human experience in every 
generation, and was of a progressive nature. Capitalism not 
only fails to bring about the erosion of national existence by 
cosmopolitan amalgamation but even enhances national sep- 
arateness in human society. This process is nurtured, among 
others, by the democratization of life and by the social and 
cultural activization of the popular classes, who thus also de- 
velop their own natural national forms of existence and cre- 
ativeness. This is also the background of the national liberation 
movements of oppressed peoples. National differences will 
not disappear in the future socialist system, but they will co- 
exist in greater harmony. Within this conceptual framework, 
Vozrozhdeniye integrated its doctrine of Jewish national life 
and future. It rejected the pessimism of the Zionist “negation 
of the Exile” There were opportunities for revival under Di- 
aspora conditions by positive initiatives in various spheres of 
life and culture: education, productivization, organization of 
social classes, and political-ideological trends of which the 
nation was composed. Above all, it claimed that it was pos- 
sible to attain a recognized official status of the Jews in their 
countries of residence as part of the state in the form of a na- 
tional-political autonomy, which would be headed by national 
Jewish assemblies or diets (“Sejms”). The ultimate territorial 
concentration of the Jews was an ideal and the final objective, 
which would be achieved in an undetermined time and place. 
However, there existed an immanent, organic relationship be- 
tween the achievement of this final aim and the day-to-day 
“activity of the present” in its various forms. The Zionist ob- 
jective — in fact, the territorialist one — would be achieved not 
as a result of negative factors or of catastrophic misfortune. It 
would be a gradual evolution of events reflecting the growth 
of vital and positive forces within the nation in the lands of 
its dispersion, after it had organized and consolidated itself 
in the framework of national-political autonomy. The Jewish 
labor movement should be based on three principles: social- 
ism (as the final objective); revolutionary struggle against ab- 
solutism and the bureaucratic regime; and national autonomy 
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(both as an end in itself and as a way for gaining territory for 
the Jewish people in the future). This ideological system was 
developed in the Russian organ of the group which bore its 
name. Numbers 1-2 were published abroad (also in Yiddish 
under the title Di Yidishe Frayhayt) at the beginning of 1904, 
and issue numbers 3-4 were published at the end of 1904; a 
third issue (St. Petersburg, 1905) contained a comprehensive 
essay by Ben-Adir on the “National Ideal and the National 
Movement? In December 1904 (January 1905), the *Zionist 
Socialist Workers’ Party was founded with the participation 
of delegates of Vozrozhdeniye. However, because of their re- 
jection of “Sejmism,” Dobin, Novakovski and Levkovski re- 
signed from the new party and remained active within Vozro- 
zhdeniye. The second conference of Vozrozhdeniye was held 
in September 1905. It was attended also by the young Berl 
*Katznelson. The attempt to establish a joint party with the 
Erez Israel-oriented Po'alei Zion was unsuccessful because of 
the issue of affiliation to the Zionist Organization. After the 
establishment of the Jewish Social Democratic Party *Poalei 
Zion under the leadership of B. *Borochov the members of 
Vozrozhdeniye held the foundation conference of the Jewish 
Socialist Workers’ Party (Sejmists) in Kiev (April, 1906), after 
which the group disbanded. The autonomism promoted by 
Vozrozhdeniye influenced not only Borochov’s Po’alei Zion 
but also the Zionist Organization of Russia, as reflected in the 
*Helsingfors Program. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ben-Adir, in: Sotsialistisher Teritoryalizm 
(1934), 17-51, 134-9; N. Shtif, ibid., 130-3; M.S. Silberfarb, ibid., 57-78; 
idem, Gezamlte Shriftn, 1 (1935), 5-50, 199-258; O. Janowsky, The Jews 
and Minority Rights, 1898-1919 (1933), index; B. Borochov, Ketavim, 
ed. by L. Levite and D. Ben-Nahum, 1 (1955), 377-82, 560-7, index 
to notes; 2-3 (1958-66), indexes to notes; B. Katznelson, Ketavim, 


5 (1947); 385. 
[Moshe Mishkinsky] 


°VRCHLICKY, JAROSLAV, pseudonym of Emil Frida 
(1853-1912), Czech poet, playwright, and translator. Vrchlicky 
was born in Louny, Bohemia. The most prolific and perhaps 
the greatest Czech writer of the 19 century, he wrote more 
than 160 books, and was professor of literature at the Czech 
University of Prague. Vrchlicky was interested in Judaism and 
Jewish literature (Torah, Talmud) from his earliest years; at 
least a hundred of his poems and three of his plays are based 
on Jewish themes. 

One of Vrchlicky’s greatest works is his dramatic 400- 
page poem Bar Kochba (1897). This was translated into Ger- 
man, as was his comedy Rabinskd moudrost (“Rabbinic Wis- 
dom,” 1886), based on the life of R. *Judah Loew of Prague. 
Samson is the hero of a dramatic Trilogie o Simsonovi (1901), 
one part of which was set to music by J.B. Foerster. He trans- 
lated many important poetic works from French, Italian, Ger- 
man, English, Spanish, and Portuguese into Czech. Vrchlicky 
also translated into Czech many poems on Jewish themes by 
great foreign authors. In addition to *Byron’s Hebrew Melodies, 
Vrchlicky published translations of poems by *Judah Halevi 
and Ibn *Gabirol, and Morris *Rosenfeld’s Songs of the Ghetto. 
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To Rosenfeld he also dedicated two poems and an essay, Bas- 
nik Zargonu (“The Poet of Jargon,” 1906). Vrchlicky’s Czech 
translations of the Hebrew poets were based on Selig Heller’s 
German renderings, those from Rosenfeld’s Yiddish on the 
English version by Leo Wiener. Vrchlicky’s Bar Kochba was 
translated into Hebrew by Abraham *Levinson. For a time, 
Vrchlicky was a member of the Austrian parliament’s Upper 
House. While practically all histories of Czech literature writ- 
ten before World War 11 state that Vrchlicky was of Jewish ori- 
gin on his father’s side, later studies reject this claim and the 
formerly accepted theory of Vrchlicky’s Jewishness seems now 
to be at least disputable. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: EX. Salda, Duse a dilo (1913); EV. Krejéi, 
Jaroslav Vrchlicky (1913); Weingart, in: Sbornik spolecnosti Jaroslava 
Vrchlického (1917); O. Donath, Zidé a zidovstvi v éeské literature 19. 
stoleti (1923); P. VaSa and A. Gregor, Katechismus déjin Cceské liter- 
atury (1925). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Mikulasek et al., Literatura 
s hvézdou Davidovou, vol. 1 (1998); J. Hrabak, Déjiny ceské literatury 
II (1961); Slovnik ceskych spisovatelut (2000). 

[Avigdor Dagan] 


°VRIEZEN, THEODORUS CHRISTIAAN (1899- 1981), 
Dutch biblical scholar and Semitist. Born in Dinxperlo, Vr- 
iezen was a teacher of religion at The Hague from 1929 to 1941, 
and graduated as doctor of theology in 1937, the title of his 
thesis being Onderzoek naar de paradijsvoorstelling bij de oude 
semietische volken. In 1940 he taught Babylonian-Assyrian lan- 
guage at the University of Utrecht; in 1941 he became ordinary 
professor of Old Testament studies at the State University of 
Groningen, and in 1965 at the State University of Utrecht. 
Of his many articles and books written on the Old Tes- 
tament and the Umwelt of Israel, the best known are his De 
Literatuur van Oud-Israel (1961), De godsdienst van Israel (The 
Religion of Israel, 1963) and his Hoofdlijnen van der theolo- 
gie van het Oude Testament (1954), which was translated into 


many languages. 
[Adam Simon Van Der Woude] 


VROMAN, AKIVA (1912- ), geologist. Born in Holland, 
Vroman graduated from the University of Utrecht in 1935. 
Upon immigration to Erez Israel, he made a geological survey 
of the southwest region of the Carmel in 1936. He received his 
doctorate from the Hebrew University in 1938. From 1948 to 
1955 he made extensive geological surveys of Israel, including 
a geological mapping of the Negev with Dr. J. Bentor. He re- 
ceived the Israel Prize for science in 1955. 


VROMAN, LEO (1915-_), Dutch poet and biologist. Born in 
Gouda, Vroman fled to England when the Germans invaded 
Holland and then spent the war years in the Dutch East In- 
dies. In 1945 he went to the U.S., where he worked as an ani- 
mal physiologist until he retired. After a stay in New Jersey 
he settled in New York. In 1938 he became engaged to Tineke 
Sanders. Separated during ww, they married in 1947, one 
day after their reunion. She played a colorful role in his po- 
etry and prose ever since. Vroman has a unique place in Dutch 
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experimental poetry, his language - a mixture of colloquial 
and extremely sophisticated speech — being notable for a bio- 
logical terminology that creates surrealistic effects. His best- 
known works are Gedichten (1946), written between 1942 and 
1945, and Gedichten, vroegere en latere (1949), poetry of the 
years 1935-40 in Holland, of 1940-41 in the Dutch East In- 
dies, and of 1946-48 in the U.S. Memories of his youth were 
expressed in the epic poem Inleiding tot een leegte (1955); war 
experiences in De adem van Mars (1956); and the secret of life 
and death in De Ontvachting (1960). Much of Vroman’s verse 
is included chronologically in the prize-winning collection 
126 Gedichten (1964). Vroman also composed English verse, 
collected in Poems in English (1953). His prose works include 
the short story Tineke (1948), and the collection Snippers van 
Leo Vroman (1958). He further published diary notes under the 
title Vroeger donker dan gisteren. Herfstdagboek (Amsterdam 
2004). Of particular note are his letters from the U.S.: Brieven 
uit Brooklyn (1975). His collected poetry appeared in 1985, Ge- 
dichten 1948-1984 (Amsterdam), a feat that by no means sig- 
nified the end of his activity as a poet. He published new vol- 
umes almost every year, such as Psalmen en andere gedichten 
(Amsterdam 1995). Leo Vroman’s gifts were not confined to 
literature — he was a fine artist, and throughout his work his 
poems were regularly accompanied by subtle drawings. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Kuijper, Het Vroman-effect: over leven en 
werk van Leo Vroman (1990); B.J. Peperkamp, Over de dichtkunst: 
een lezing met demonstraties (1995); H.U. Jessurun dOliveira, Het 
gedicht als wereld. Essays over Lucebert, Leo Vroman en Rutger Ko- 
pland (2003). 


[Gerda Alster-Thau / Maritha Mathijsen (24 ed.)] 


VUGHT (also called KI Herzogenbusch), the site of a minor 
Nazi camp for Dutch Jewry in the province of Brabant, Hol- 
land. It was established in 1942 under the supervision of 
wvuHa. Karl Chmielewski, who was a veteran of Mauthausen, 
was its commandant. He was joined by a staff of 80 Kapos, 
but unlike the situation in Mauthausen, these Jews were not to 
be mistreated. Two categories of Jews were interned in Vught: 
textile and diamond workers who had lost their original sta- 
tus as “privileged” Jews; and those who in April and May 1943 
had to leave certain provinces which were being “cleansed” of 
Jews. Originally, the camp was said to be a labor camp; most 
were employed outside the camp in fur and clothing manufac- 
turing; others worked in construction of fortifications. There 
was a unique arrangement with the Philips Company, which 
employed some 1,200 prisoners. The company insisted that 
the inmates who worked for them be given a hot meal each 
day and not be deported. Dr. Arthur Lehmann served as the 
head of the Jewish administration of the camp and he func- 
tioned as best he could given his limited and derivative pow- 
ers to treat his fellow Jews well. He kept a detailed record of 
life in Vught. Conditions deteriorated when Adam Grunewald 
replaced Chmielewski; he in turn was removed for excessive 
punishments, which bespeaks the unusual situation of the 
camp. Grunewald was replaced by Hans Huttifg. 
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From Jan. 13, 1943, until Sept. 6, 1944, Vught served as a 
transit point for Jews who were sent on to death camps. Ap- 
proximately 12,000 Jews passed through Vught. Transports 
reduced the camp population and then others arrived. Most 
notorious of all the transports from Vught was one that took 
place via *Westerbork to *Sobibor on June 5, 1943, consisting 
of 1,266 children under the age of 16. They were murdered 
upon arrival. In the end even the Philips Company could not 
protect its Jews from deportation, but not for want of trying. 
Those who were sent to Auschwitz were selected for work for 
Telefunken by an agreement between the two corporations. 
But conditions in Auschwitz were so harsh that of the 517 Phil- 
ips workers who were deported to Auschwitz, only 160 - less 
than one in three - survived. Among them were nine children 
and more than 100 women. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Presser, Ashes in the Wind: Destruction of 
Dutch Jewry (1968), 464-78, index; Vught, Poort van de hel (1945). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Michman, “Vught,” in: Y. Gutman (ed.), 
Macmillan Encyclopedia of the Holocaust, vol. 4 (1990), 1584-86. 


[Abel Jacob Herzberg / Michael Berenbaum (24 ed.)] 


VULGATE (Latin Vulgata (versio); “common version’), *Je- 
rome’ translation into Latin of the Bible, Apocrypha, and New 
Testament. Jerome's translation enjoyed general appreciation 
and acceptance in Western Christendom during the Middle 
Ages, thus becoming known as the Vulgate. Until recently the 
Vulgate was the only text used in the Roman Catholic liturgy. 
For a full discussion, see *Bible, Translations. 


VULTURES, a number of carrion-eating birds. They are rec- 
ognizable by their blunt claws, in which they differ from other 
birds of prey, and their bald heads (except for the bearded vul- 
ture). These are useful birds since they act as scavengers, and 
formerly were very common in Israel. In recent times, how- 
ever, they have diminished in number, and some species are 
in danger of extinction due to the use of chemical pesticides 
to kill various animals (like jackals and mice), causing the vul- 
tures to die from eating the poisoned carcasses. Four species 
of vulture are mentioned in the Bible: nesher (av, “eagle”; JPs, 
“great vulture”), ozniyyah (av and jps, “osprey”), peres (AV, 
“ossifrage”; JPs, “bearded vulture”), and raham (av, “gier-ea- 
gle”; yps, “common vulture”). The first three are mentioned 
together as forbidden for food (Lev. 11: 13, Deut. 14: 12). 
There is no doubt that the nesher (1W) of the Bible is the 
griffon vulture - Gyps fulvus. It is the largest of Israel's car- 
nivorous birds, its outstretched wings sometimes attaining a 
span of ten feet. It does not prey on living things but feeds on 
carcasses; as mentioned in Job (39: 27-30): “She dwelleth... 
on the rock.... From thence she spieth out the prey; her eyes 
behold it afar off... and where the slain are, there is she.” It 
has no feathers on its neck to prevent the blood of the carcass 
from congealing when the vulture puts its head inside it, and 
hence its designation of “baldhead” (Micah 1: 16). It is one 
of the longest-lived birds (cf. Ps. 103: 5). The pair of vultures 
builds its nest on the peaks of lofty rocks (Jer. 49: 16; etc.). The 
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fledgling develops slowly, and the parents tend it with devo- 
tion and train it to fly (cf. Deut. 32: 11). (On the identification 
of the nesher with the eagle, see *Eagle.) The name ozniyyah 
(7P3Y) appears to be connected with the bird’s strength; it 
is called oz (“strength”) in the Mishnah, which states that 
articles used to be made from its wings (Kel. 17: 14). Whereas 
the griffon vulture was common near settlements, it was 
pointed out that the ozniyyah was found only in places 
far away from settlements (Hul. 62a). The reference is to the 
black vulture, which is similar in build to the griffon vulture, 
but has only a bald head and not a bare neck. Two species 
are found in Israel, the Aegypius monachus, which is dark 
brown and very rare, and the Aegypius tracheliotus, found in 
the Negev and distinguished from the former by its brightly 
colored belly. 

The Talmud (ibid.) notes that like the ozniyyah the peres 
(07) is not found in inhabited localities. It is identified with 
the bearded vulture, the Gypaetus barbatus. It is presumed 
that the name peres derives from the fact that it breaks (pores, 
D171») the bones of carcasses by dropping them from a height 
in order to eat the marrow. It is recognizable by the hairy 
beard fringe at the end of its beak, and is widely dispersed 
geographically, being found in southern Europe, Africa, and 
Asia, although in all these places it is rare. In Israel too, in the 
mountains of the Negev, only solitary pairs are found. The 
raham (Deut. 14: 17, 1911) is also mentioned as a bird for- 
bidden as food (Lev. 11: 18), and its similar name in Arabic is 
the basis of its identification with the Neophron percnopterus, 
the Egyptian vulture. It is the smallest of Israel vultures and 
is found in flocks near garbage heaps where it feeds on car- 
casses and insects. When young it is brown in color and later 
becomes white. In the Talmud the raham is identified with a 
bird called the sherakrak, which, according to the aggadah, if 
it will sit upon the ground and chirp, thus gives a sign of the 
advent of the Messiah (Hul. 63a). Apparently the reference is 
to a bird of the genus Merops which is never seen resting on 
the ground. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Meinertzhagen, Birds of Arabia (1954), 
382f.; J. Feliks, The Animal World of the Bible (1962), 63-71. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Feliks, Ha-Zome'ah, 256, 259. 


[Jehuda Feliks] 


VYGOTSKI, LEV SEMYONOVICH, (1896-1934), Soviet 
psychologist and author. Vygotski joined the Institute of Psy- 
chology in Moscow in 1924. In 1932 he founded the labora- 
tory of psychology at the All-Union Institute of Experimen- 
tal Medicine in Moscow, where studies by psychologists and 
psychiatrists were carried out on disintegration of personal- 
ity in various neuropsychiatric disorders. He advanced the 
psychological diagnostics of mental disturbances (Vygots- 
ki’s blocks for the study of concept formation) and methods 
for teaching mentally retarded children. His main concern 
was a theory of historicocultural development of man’s high- 
est mental functions, such as conceptual thinking and volun- 
tary control of behavior. After his premature death the cre- 
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ative impetus he imparted to Soviet psychology was carried 
on by a group of his close associates including A.R. *Luria 
and B.V. Zeigarnik. 

His publications in English included “The Problem of 
the Cultural Development of the Child,” in Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, 36 (1929), 415-34; “Thought in Schizophrenia,’ in: 
Archives of Neurology and Psychiatry, 31 (1934), 1063-77; and 
Thought and Language (trans. from Russian with introd. by 
J.S. Bruner, 1962). His publications in Russian include: Peda- 
gogicheskaya psikhologiya (“Educational psychology,’ 1926); 
Pedologiya v shkolnom vozraste (“Paedology of the School 
Age”) 1928; Voobrazheniye i tvorchestvo v detskom vozraste 
(“Imagination and Creativity in Children,” 1930); Umstvennoye 
razvitiye detey v protsesse obucheniya (“Effects of Schooling 
on the Child’s Mental Development,’ 1935); and Psikhologiya 
iskusstva (“Psychology of Art,’ 1965). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.R. Luria, in: Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
46 (1935), 224-6; E. Kaufmann and J. Kasanin, in: Journal of Psychol- 
ogy, 3 (1937), 521-40; A.N. Leontyev and A.R. Luria, in: B.B. Wolman 
(ed.), Historical Roots of Contemporary Psychology (1968), 338-67. 


[Josef Brozek] 


VYSOKOYE (Pol. Wysokie Litewskie), city in W. Brest oblast, 
Belorus; in Poland-Lithuania before 1795 and between the two 
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world wars. Jews were living in Vysokoye from the late 16" 
century. A community was organized in the early 17" century, 
which by decision of the Lithuanian Council (see Councils of 
*Lands), came under the jurisdiction of the Brest community. 
The synagogue, built of stone in 1607 was enlarged in 1828. In 
1650 a meeting of the Lithuanian Council took place in Vyso- 
koye. Jewish economic activity in the second half of the 18 
century was encouraged by the owner of the town, Duchess 
A. Jablonowsky (1728-1800), in accordance with her policy 
toward Jews in Semiatycze and *Kock. A bet midrash was es- 
tablished in 1757. A new building was completed to house the 
bet midrash in 1837 and a new cemetery was opened in 1898. 
A talmud torah was founded in 1853. The Jewish population 
numbered 1,475 in 1847 and 2,876 (85% of the total) in 1897. 
In the 19" century Jews engaged in the trade of agricultural 
products, tailoring, tanning, carpentry, and transportation. 
Between the two world wars, when it was part of indepen- 
dent Poland, there was a Hebrew *Tarbut school. The com- 
munity, which numbered 1,902 (91%) in 1921, was annihilated 
in World War 11. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Dubnow (ed.), Pinkas ha-Medinah (1925), 
index; B. Wasiutynski, Ludnos¢ zydowska w Polsce w wiekach x1x i 


XX (1930), 83; R. Mahler, Yidn in Amolikn Poyln in Likht fun Tsifern 


(1958), index. 
[Arthur Cygielman] 
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WACHNER, LINDA JOY (1946- ), U.S. apparel industry ex- 
ecutive. Wachner not only transformed a modestly successful 
bra and girdle manufacturer into a $2.25 billion apparel giant, 
but was the first woman to head a Fortune 500 company. She 
was born in Manhattan, the daughter of Herman Wachner, a 
furrier, and his wife, Shirley, a saleswoman at Saks Fifth Av- 
enue, and raised in Queens. When she was 11, severe scoliosis 
put her in a full-body cast for a year, an experience, she says, 
that developed her tenacious nature and taught her to be self- 
reliant. She graduated from high school at 16, then earned a 
B.S. in economics and business at the University of Buffalo in 
1966. After joining Associated Merchandising Corp., a New 
York City buying office for department stores, at $90 a week, 
she became an assistant buyer at Foley’s, a store in Houston, 
Texas, in 1968. A year later, she was a bra buyer at R.H. Macy’s 
in New York City. In 1973, she met and married Seymour Ap- 
pelbaum, a man 31 years her senior. In 1974, she joined War- 
naco, becoming a vice president in 1975. In 1978, she was re- 
cruited to run the US. division of Max Factor, a money-losing 
cosmetics company. Wachner cut costs, laid people off, and 
produced a $5 million operating profit in her second year. In 
1983, Wachner’s husband, who had a serious heart condition, 
died. Wachner tried to buy the Max Factor business, but her 
offer was rejected and she was forced out. Eager to run her 
own show, Wachner engineered a $550 million hostile take- 
over of Warnaco in 1986 and quickly began to remake the 113- 
year-old company, which had a stable of prestigious brand 
names but did not market them effectively. Annual volume 
was $425 million when Wachner took over. Becoming chief 
executive in 1987 and chairman in 1991 - the year she took the 
company public - she was called “America’s most successful 
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businesswoman” by Fortune magazine. The same publication 
also anointed her one of America’s “toughest bosses.” In 1997, 
Wachner acquired Designer Holdings, a company licensed 
to make Calvin *Klein jeans. A year later, Warnaco business 
began to suffer, a victim of dwindling demand for its prod- 
ucts, lower market share, a weakening economy, and several 
problematic licensing deals. In addition, Wachner’s difficult 
personality was blamed for many top managers leaving the 
company. Perhaps most important was a nasty, headline-mak- 
ing fight with Calvin Klein over the way his jeans, which ac- 
counted for 25 percent of Warnacos overall sales, were made 
and marketed. Klein said Warnaco was not only selling the 
high-prestige jeans to low-end discount houses, but altering 
designs and skimping on quality. Wachner counter-sued and 
a settlement was reached in January 2001. Warnaco stock, 
which had traded at $44 a share in 1998, was down to 39 cents 
a share in 2001, and Wachner’s personal stake in the firm had 
fallen from some $200 million to $1.8 million. The company 
filed for bankruptcy in 2001 (emerging in 2003) and Wach- 
ner was fired. She sued for $25 million in severance pay, but 


settled for $452,000. 
[Mort Sheinman (2"¢ ed.)] 


WACHSTEIN, BERNHARD (Dov Ber Wachstein; 1868-— 
1935), historian, bibliographer, and genealogist. Born in Tluste, 
Galicia, he was educated in the Vienna rabbinical seminary 
and University of Vienna. In 1903 he became librarian of the 
Vienna community. He broadened the Judaica collection and 
was made assistant director in 1906; later he became director 
of the library, which he built up to 50,000 volumes, making 
it one of the richest and best ordered in Europe. In 1912 and 
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1917 he published his two-volume master work, Die Inschrif- 
ten des alten Judenfriedhofes in Wien, a scholarly study of the 
tombstones of the Viennese Jewish community dating from 
1540 to 1783. Wachstein subsequently rendered a similar ser- 
vice to the community of *Eisenstadt (Die Inschriften des al- 
ten Judenfriedhofes in Eisenstadt, 1922) and also published a 
number of monographs on Moravian communities. He com- 
piled a bibliography of Hebrew eulogies in the holdings of 
the community library in Vienna (Mafteach Ha-hespedim. 
Zur Bibliographie der Gedaechtnis- und Trauervortrdge in der 
hebraeischen Literatur, 4 vols., 1922-32) as well as bibliogra- 
phies of the writings of G. *Wolf and M. *Guedemann. To- 
gether with Alexander Kristianpoller and Israel Taglicht, he 
published an anthology on Hebrew journals in Vienna (Die 
Hebraeische Publizistik in Wien, 3 vols., 1930). In 1939, a few 
years after his death, y1vo published the Vakhsteyn-bukh, a 
compilation in his memory. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Chajes, Bibliographie der Schriften Bern- 
hard Wachsteins (1933); N.M. Gelber, in: S. Federbusch (ed.), Hokhmat 
Yisrael be-Maarav Eiropah, 1 (1958), 232-40; A.M. Habermann, in: Yad 
la-Koré, 5 (1957-59), 163-5; S. Wachstein, Hagenberggasse, 49 (1996; 
Eng. Too Deep Were Our Roots, 2001). 


[Mirjam Triendl-Zadoff] 


WACHTLER, SOL (1930- ), U.S. jurist, chief judge of the 
New York State Court of Appeals. He was born in Brooklyn, 
New York, and received his B.A. cum laude and his law de- 
gree from Washington and Lee universities. He was in private 
law practice in Jamaica, Long Island, until his appointment 
as a justice of the New York Supreme Court in 1968; later 
that year he was elected to a full term in the court. In 1972 
he was elected to the New York State Court of Appeals, the 
state's highest court, and in January 1985 Governor Cuomo 
appointed him chief judge of the State of New York and the 
Court of Appeals. In this position he supervised a system that 
included some three thousand judges and about twelve thou- 
sand non-judicial personnel. 

As chief judge of the Court of Appeals, Wachtler said that 
he set for himself two chief missions: to achieve collegiality 
for the court, so that it may speak with “one voice” and win 
for itself again the reputation it enjoyed under the leadership 
of Benjamin N. *Cardozo; and to streamline and modernize 
the administration of the state’s judicial system. 

In 1992 Wachtler’s career came to a grinding halt when he 
was arrested by the Fi for stalking and harassing the woman 
with whom he had been having an affair for several years. 
In 1993 he was indicted on five counts of extortion, mailing 
threats, and lying to a government agency. He pleaded guilty 
to harassment and was sentenced to 11 months in a medium- 
security federal prison, which followed a year of home con- 
finement. This harrowing experience is chronicled in his book 
After the Madness: A Judge’s Own Prison Memoir (1997). 

His own personal demons notwithstanding, in his capac- 
ity as a jurist Wachtler initiated reforms in a number of contro- 
versial areas. For example, he declared it unconstitutional that 
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a man could rape his wife and go unpunished; he extended 
the human rights law to prohibit discrimination against obese 
people; he provided women with more power to fight gender 
bias; and he endorsed gay rights. 

Wachtler went on to teach law at the Law School at Touro 
College in Huntington, New York. In 2000 he received the 
President’s Award of the New York State Mental Health As- 
sociation for the work he did on behalf of the mentally ill. 
Wachtler co-authored the novel Blood Brothers (2003) with 
David Gould, a former assistant district attorney. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Caher, King of the Mountain: The Rise, Fall, 
and Redemption of Chief Judge Sol Wachtler (1998). 

[Milton Ridvas Konvitz / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


WADDINGTON, MIRIAM (Dvorkin; 1917-2004), Cana- 
dian poet. Waddington was born and raised in Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. She attended high school in Ottawa and earned 
a B.A. from the University of Toronto in 1939. Subsequently, 
she earned an M.S.W. from the University of Pennsylvania 
in 1945, and an M.A. from the University of Toronto in 1968. 
She married the journalist Patrick Waddington in 1939 (from 
whom she was later divorced) and had two sons. 

In 1945, Waddington moved to Montreal, where she was 
employed as a social worker and participated in the city’s liter- 
ary life. She contributed poems to First Statement and Preview 
and published her first book of poems with First Statement 
Press. In 1960, she returned to Toronto, where she worked for 
North York Family Services. From 1964 until her retirement 
in 1983, Waddington was a professor of English at Torontos 
York University. 

Waddington published 12 books of poetry. Her earliest 
collections (Green World, 1945; The Second Silence, 1955; The 
Season's Lovers, 1958) established her reputation as a lyricist. 
Waddington’s poetry mines the historical past and individual 
memory. Her work is characterized by intensely visual images 
that evoke landscape and daily life. At the same time, her oeu- 
vre reflects a lifelong engagement with social issues, which she 
attributed to her Jewish upbringing, particularly as they affect 
women. Throughout several decades, she experimented with 
form and language in poems that reveal - with increasing 
concision and gentle irony - the contradictory meanings of 
ordinary life (The Glass Trumpet, 1966; Say Yes, 1969; Dream 
Telescope, 1972; Driving Home, 1972). By celebrating small 
pleasures, her poems on aging (in The Price of Gold, 1976; 
Mister Never, 1978; The Visitants, 1981; The Last Landscape, 
1992) subdue the pain of loneliness. Her Collected Poems was 
published in 1986, and an excerpt from one of her poems ap- 
pears on the Bank of Canada $100 note. Waddington won the 
Montreal Jewish Public Library’s J.I. Segal Foundation Award 
in 1972 and 1986. 

Waddington also published Summer at Lonely Beach and 
Other Stories (1982), a collection that draws on her childhood 
and youth in southern Manitoba, and Apartment Seven (1989), 
a volume of essays. She wrote A.M. Klein (1970), a pioneering 
critical study of the Canadian poet, and edited The Collected 
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Poems of A.M. Klein (1974), as well as John Sutherland: Essays, 
Controversies and Poems (1972). 
[Ruth Panofsky (24 ed.)] 


WADI AL-NATTUF, site of the first discovery of the pre- 
historic Natufian culture in Erez Israel. Starting in the Judean 
hills c. 12% mi. (20 km.) north of Jerusalem, Wadi al-Nattaf 
joins Nahal Ayalon in the coastal plain near Or Yehudah, and 
near the village of Shuqba the wadi turns sharply to the south- 
west; on the northern side of this turn is the Shuqba Cave, 
72 ft. (22 m.) above the wadi-bed and 656 ft. (200 m.) above 
sea level. The cave, composed of three chambers, measures 
131X 131 ft. (40 x 40 m.); the vault, 82 ft. (25 m.) above the floor 
of the cave, contains two open chimneys. 

The Shuqba Cave was excavated in 1928 by D. Garrod in 
one of the earliest cave excavations in Erez Israel. The cave was 
the first to reveal a Mesolithic cultural stage, dating to about 
10,000 years ago, which Garrod called Natufian after the name 
of the wadi. Four stages were distinguished in the cave, includ- 
ing, from bottom to top: layer p, with an upper Mousterian in- 
dustry; layer c derived from p and redeposited with abraded 
implements; layer B containing the Natufian industry; and the 
uppermost layer a with pottery dating from the Early Bronze 
Age to recent times. The Natufian of layer B is characterized by 
an important group of microliths - tiny stone implements - of 
which the majority are lunates (crescentshaped blades) and also 
including triangles, trapezes, and various small-backed blades. 
Among the non-microlithic artifacts were scrapers, gravers, 
borers, etc., as well as sickle blades which make their first ap- 
pearance in the Natufian culture. Bone tools, mainly awls, are 
also typical of this stage. The Natufian tool kit is regarded as 
representing a more or less intensive collection of wild cereals in 
conjunction with the traditional food supply acquired through 
hunting and food gathering. The report that a domesticated dog 
was found in the Natufian culture at Shuqba is dubious. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Garrod, in: Proceedings of the Prehistoric So- 


ciety, 8 (1942), 1-20. 
[Avraham Ronen] 


WADI DALIYA, valley 12 mi. (c. 19 km.) N.W. of Jericho. In 
1962 Bedouin discovered a number of papyri in the Magharat 
Abu Shinjah in Wadi Daliya. The cave was cleared in 1963 by 
P. Lapp. The finds included over 200 skeletons, jewelry, 128 
seals of documents, and a number of legal documents from 
Samaria, dated 375 (or 365) B.c.E. The Aramaic documents 
mention Yoshua son of Sanballat (11) the (hereditary) governor 
of Samaria, and the prefect Hananiah. They mention convey- 
ances of land, manumissions, and the sale of slaves (including 
one Nehemiah to the Samaritan noble Yehonur). The people 
in the cave seem to have fled there during the Samaritan re- 
volt against Alexander the Great and appear to have perished 
in a Macedonian attack. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.M. Cross, in: D.N. Freedman and J.C. 
Greenfield (ed.), New Directions in Biblical Archaeology (1969), 


41-63. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 
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WAGENSEIL, JOHANN CHRISTOPH 


WAGENAAR, LION (1855-1930), Dutch rabbi. Wagenaar 
served as chief rabbi of Friesland (1886) and Gelderland (1895), 
and as rector of the Nederlands Israelietisch Seminarium, the 
Jewish theological seminary of Amsterdam, from 1918 until 
his death. A disciple of J.Z. *Duenner, he published many 
historical-critical articles on talmudic-halakhic subjects and 
translated the prayer book into Dutch, with a commentary 
and historical expositions. 

A jubilee volume (Feestbundel) in his honor was issued 
in 1925 by the Genootschap voor de Joodsche Wetenschap 
in Nederland, with a bibliography of his writings. After his 
death a collection of 31 articles was published (Ellu le-Ahavah, 
1932). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wininger, Biog, s.v.; S. Dasberg, in: Bijdragen 
en Mededeelingen van het Genootschap voor de Joodsche Wetenschap 
in Nederland, 5 (1933), 19-26. 

[Frederik Jacob Hirsch] 


°WAGENSEIL, JOHANN CHRISTOPH (1633-1705), Chris- 
tian Hebraist. While professor at the University of Altdorf, he 
published a series of writings on Judaism and the Jews whose 
missionary intention is manifest. His most important work 
was Tela ignea Satanae, Hoc est: arcani, et horribles Judaeo- 
rum adversus Christum Deum et Christianam religionem li- 
bri (“Flaming Arrows of Satan; that is, the secret and horrible 
books of the Jews against Christ, God, and the Christian reli- 
gion’; Altdorf, 1681), a collection of works written by Jews for 
use in Jewish-Christian disputations and controversies. Wa- 
genseil published these for the first time, with a Latin trans- 
lation and his own introduction, with the intention of mak- 
ing Christians aware of the Jewish objections to Christianity 
and thus to refute them. Since this compilation of Jewish po- 
lemical writings made Jewish criticism of Christianity widely 
known, it was used in anti-Jewish propaganda, but these same 
criticisms were also employed by some opponents of religious 
fanaticism, such as *Voltaire and the Encyclopedists. Later, 
in Denunciatio christiana de blasphemiis Judaeorum in Jesum 
Christum (Altdorf, 1703), Wagenseil appealed to the Protes- 
tant rulers to prevent the Jews from blaspheming Christianity 
and to try to convert them (though without persecutions and 
forcible means, to which he was opposed). A varied collection 
of essays on Jewish matters, Benachrichtigungen wegen einiger 
die gemeine Juedischkeit betreffenden Sachen (Leipzig, 1705), 
included a missionary essay and a work against *blood libel. 

Earlier in his life Wagenseil published Latin translations 
of the mishnaic tractate Sotah (Altdorf, 1675) and extracts from 
the Talmud and Ein Yaakov with the sources. Corrections to 
Sefer ha-Nizzahon by Yom Tov Lippmann Muelhausen are 
incorporated at the end of this book. In his determination to 
understand Judaism in all its ramifications, Wagenseil learned 
Yiddish and studied its literature. His collection, Belehrung der 
juedisch-teutschen Red- und Schreibart (Koenigsberg, 1699), 
includes Passover songs in Yiddish, the Megillat Vinz of El- 
hanan b. Abraham Hellen (describing the *Fettmilch upris- 
ing in Frankfurt), a Yiddish version of the Arthurian legend, 
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and a Yiddish version of Hilkhot Derekh Erez Rabbah ve-Zuta. 
Wagenseil was on friendly terms with some Jews, and an in- 
teresting correspondence with his teachers has survived. Con- 
sidered the father of Scandinavian Hebrew studies, he trained 
a group of Hebrew scholars who were interested in acquiring 
information on Judaism, such as J.J. *Schudt. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Weissberg, in: Zeitschrift fuer Deutsche 
Sprache, 25 (1969), 154-68; Graetz, Hist, 5 (1895), 185-8; H. Thomp- 
son, Wagner and Wagenseil (1927); B. Weinryb, in: Gedank un Leben, 
2 (1944), 109-18; H.J. Schoeps, Philosemitismus im Barock (1952), in- 


dex; Fuerst, Bibliotheca, 489; ADB. 
[Judah M. Rosenthal] 


WAGENSTEIN, ANGEL RAYMOND (1922-_), Bulgarian 
novelist and screenwriter. Born in Plovdiv, Bulgaria to a Jewish 
workers’ family, Wagenstein was active in the partisan resis- 
tance movement in World War 11. Captured and tortured, he 
was sentenced to death and only saved by the rapid advance 
of the Red Army in August 1944. 

After the war he studied cinema in Moscow and went on 
to write more than 50 screenplays for feature films, documen- 
taries, and animated cartoons produced in Bulgaria, Germany, 
Russia, the Czech Republic, Greece, China, and Vietnam. Stars 
(Zvezdi), dealing with the fate of the Jews during the Holo- 
caust, won a special prize at Cannes in 1959. As a novelist he 
wrote the prizewinning trilogy Petoknizie Isaakovo (“Isaac's 
Pentateuch”) on Jewish life in the 20 century, Avram Karka- 
cha, and Sbogom Shanhai (“Good-bye Shanghai”), which won 
the Jean Monet Prize in 2004. 

Wagenstein was one of the 12 dissidents invited to the 
historic meeting with President Mitterand at the French Em- 
bassy in Sofia before the collapse of totalitarianism in Bul- 
garia. After the changes in 1989 he was elected as a deputy in 
the National Assembly, which produced the new democratic 
constitution of Bulgaria. He was named a chevalier in the 


French Order of Merit. 
[Emil Kalo (2"4 ed.)] 


WAGG, British family of stockbrokers and merchant bank- 
ers. This prominent English financial dynasty was founded by 
JOHN WAGG (1793-1878), a German Jewish immigrant who 
began the family City of London stockbroking firm of Helbert, 
Wagg & Co. in 1823. Wagg was a relative of the *Rothschilds 
and acted as their stockbrokers. His sons ARTHUR WAGG 
(1842-1919) and EDWARD WAGG (1843-1933) developed the 
firm into a merchant bank dealing with the distribution and 
arbitrage of international securities. The firm was notable 
for treating its staff well, introducing a pioneering pension 
scheme. Arthur’s son ALFRED RALPH WAGG (1877-1969) 
served as chairman of the firm from 1922 until 1954. In 1962 
Helbert, Wagg merged with the famous non-Jewish City mer- 
chant bank J. Henry Schroder & Co. to form J. Henry Schro- 
der, Wagg & Co. In 2000 Citigroup, the American bank, ac- 
quired the firm, renaming it Citigroup Global Market Ltd. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; R. Roberts, Schroders: Mer- 


chants and Bankers (1992). 
[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 
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WAGG, ABRAHAM (1719-1803), loyalist merchant. Wagg was 
probably born in London. He settled in New York in about 1770 
and became a wholesale grocer and chocolate manufacturer. In 
that year he married Rachel Gomez (1739-1809), daughter of 
Mordecai Gomez (1688-1750). He remained in New York City 
during the English occupation of the city in 1776. As a member 
of the militia and fire watch, he suffered severe injuries which 
caused him to become lame. He took an oath of allegiance to 
Great Britain in 1777 and two years later sailed for England. He 
settled in Bristol and from there unsuccessfully sought restitu- 
tion for his properties seized in New York. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Roth, in: AJHSP, 31 (1928), 33-75. 
[Leo Hershkowitz] 


WAGHALTER, IGNATZ (1882-1940), conductor and com- 
poser. Born in Warsaw, Waghalter studied in Berlin, where he 
became conductor of the Comic Opera. From 1912 to 1923 he 
was conductor and general musical director of the German 
Opera House in Berlin-Charlottenburg. In 1925 he visited the 
United States and conducted the New York State Symphony 
Orchestra for one season. In 1933 he moved to Prague, in 1934 
to Vienna, and after 1938 he settled in New York. As a com- 
poser he was best known for his operas, particularly Man- 
dragola (1914), based on Machiavelli's comedy. He also wrote 
operettas, works for strings, piano works, a vaudeville (Bibi), 
songs to Yiddish texts, and piano arrangements of Yiddish 
songs. Waghalter wrote an autobiography, Aus dem Ghetto in 
die Freiheit (1936). 


“WAGNER, RICHARD (1813-1883), German composer. Dis- 
illusioned by the failure of the 1848 revolution, in which he had 
played an active part, Wagner (like *Proudhon and other early 
socialists) made a bitter attack on the Jews, whom he portrayed 
as the incarnation of money power, symbolized by the Roth- 
schilds and commercialism (he published “Das Judentum in 
der Musik” anonymously in Neue Zeitschrift fuer Musik, 1850). 
This common stereotype and the composer’s emotional aver- 
sion to Jews were given a kind of rationalization in his racial 
deterministic theories. He transferred his dislike to the cul- 
tural field, denying Jewish cultural creativity in general and, in 
particular, that the composers Giacomo *Meyerbeer and Felix 
*Mendelssohn or Heinrich *Heine could be considered truly 
creative. In ambiguous terms, under the guise of speaking of 
their redemption, he conceived the idea of the extinction (Un- 
tergang) of the Jews. Under his own name Wagner republished 
the article as a separate pamphlet with a supplement, “Enlight- 
enment on Jewry in Music,’ in 1869, blaming his current prob- 
lems on the alleged control of the press, theater, and cultural 
life by Jews, and including in his strictures those non-Jewish 
writers and editors who were opposed to his chauvinism. Iden- 
tifying modern materialism with alleged Jewish influence, he 
envisaged the forced removal of Jews from cultural life or, al- 
ternatively (since he was inconsistent), their complete assimi- 
lation by means of art and music. Like the original article, the 
pamphlet, the ideas of which were eagerly seized on by Eugen 
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*Duehring, provoked a storm of controversy. In a series of ar- 
ticles entitled “German Art and Politics” (1867) in the semiof- 
ficial Bavarian Sueddeutsche Presse, Wagner expounded his 
ideas of the pure-blooded German mission, opposed to “alien” 
French and Jewish materialism. Founding his own paper, the 
Bayreuther Blaetter (1878), he (and his disciples) used it as a 
platform for his notion that the pastoral Germans of roman- 
tic idyll were economically dominated by Jewish speculators 
and bankers, and reiterated his view on the control of cultural 
life by Jews, borrowing phrases from the antisemite Wilhelm 
*Marr. In “Know Thyself? a supplement to Religion und Kunst 
(1881), Wagner deplored the granting of civil rights in 1871, ap- 
plauded political antisemitism, and branded the Jews as the 
“demon causing mankind’s downfall” (Untergang). 

Wagner's antisemitism was shared by his devotees, and 
above all by his wife, Cosima, trustee of his estate for 47 years. 
She and Houston Stewart *Chamberlain, who married Wag- 
ner’s youngest daughter in 1908, established the “Wagner cult” 
as a faith adumbrating the Nazi Fuehrer principle. Wagner 
Clubs were founded on an international scale from the 1860s 
on. Wagner began publishing his Collected Works in 1871; by 
1912 they comprised 12 volumes. The articles and pamphlets 
on Jews and antisemitism are reprinted in volumes 5, 8, and 
10. Wagner’s works, which circulated widely among the edu- 
cated classes, made antisemitism culturally respectable, and 
generally spread racialist doctrines, popularizing those of 
*Gobineau, with whom he was personally acquainted. Wag- 
ner’s political writings were among the great ideological in- 
fluences on Adolf Hitler, and his favorite reading. He was an 
admirer of his operas from his early youth and had them regu- 
larly performed at Bayreuth in connection with the Nazi Party 
conventions. The question of Wagner’s parentage — whether 
he was the son of his legal father, Carl Friedrich Wagner, or 
the actor Ludwig Geyer (whom his mother married eight 
months after the former’s death) - led to the widely circu- 
lated rumor that he was of Jewish origin. According to recent 
research, Wagner was Geyer's illegitimate son. But Geyer was 
the descendant of German Protestants whose ancestry could 
be traced back to the late 17 century. The genealogical in- 
vestigation was undertaken by the Nazis to remove all doubts 
concerning their cultural and ideological hero. 

In the State of Israel, Wagner's music remained excluded 
from the repertoire of its Philharmonic Orchestra and broad- 
casting program, in spite of divergent opinions and even pro- 
tests. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.W. Gutman, Richard Wagner (1968); E. 
Newman, Life of Richard Wagner, 4 vols. (1933-46), index, esp. v. 4 
index: Wagner, Richard, Anti-semitism; F. Kobler (ed.), Juden und 
Judentum in deutschen Briefen (1935), 323-4; M. Boucher, Political 
Concepts of Richard Wagner (1950), 50-55; 72; L. Stein, Racial Think- 
ing of Richard Wagner (1950); T.W. Adorno, Versuch ueber Wagner 
(1952), 17-19; O. Kulka, in: BLBI, 4 (1961), 281-300; R.E. Herzstein, 
in: Zeitschrift fuer die Geschichte der Juden, 4 (1967), 119-40 (Eng.); 
E. Friedmann, Das Judenthum und Richard Wagner (1869); A. Holde, 


Jews in Music (1959), index. 
[Toni Oelsner] 
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WAGNER, SIEGFRIED (1878-1952), Danish sculptor. Born 
in Lyngby, Wagner had a special position among Danish sculp- 
tors because his work showed the influence of the old Oriental 
style rather than the modern Danish tradition, and because 
of his immense productivity. His work adorns squares in Co- 
penhagen and many other towns. His memorial in the Jewish 
cemetery, Copenhagen, to the Jews who died in *Theresien- 
stadt concentration camp consists of the Lion of Judah. Wag- 
ner often used Jewish motives in his work. 


WAGNER, STANLEY M. (1932- ), U.S. rabbi, academi- 
cian, and community leader. Born in Brooklyn, New York, 
Wagner was educated at Yeshiva University, where he was 
ordained (1956) and wrote his doctoral dissertation on “Reli- 
gious Non-Conformity in Ancient Jewish Life” (1964), a study 
of talmudic terms and categories for deviant religious behav- 
ior. After holding pulpits, as well as university teaching po- 
sitions, in Lexington, Kentucky (1957-61) and Baldwin, New 
York (1961-70), Wagner served as executive vice president of 
the Religious Zionists of America (Mizrachi - Ha-Poel ha- 
Mizrachi (1970-72). In 1972, he was appointed rabbi of the 
Beth HaMedrosh HaGodol (BMH) congregation, the oldest 
traditional congregation in Denver (founded in 1897), serv- 
ing there until his retirement in 1997. At the beginning of his 
tenure, Wagner led the BMH into affiliation with the Union 
of Orthodox Jewish Congregations. At the end of his tenure, 
another traditional congregation, Beth Joseph, merged with 
the BMH and was housed in its facility. 

In his 25 years in the Denver rabbinate, Wagner played a 
major role in reinvigorating communal Jewish life in Denver, 
due to his rabbinic, academic, and inter-religious activism, 
reflecting his interest in ideological diversity, first evident in 
his doctoral research. While serving as a congregational rabbi, 
Wagner also served as professor of Jewish history at the Uni- 
versity of Denver (1972-99), where in 1975 he founded and 
directed the Center for Judaic Studies, which sponsored, in 
addition to its academic program at the university, courses 
in Judaica at local Christian seminaries, the Rocky Mountain 
Jewish Historical Society, and Beck Archives of Rocky Moun- 
tain Jewish History, a Holocaust Awareness Institute, and 
community cultural outreach programs. In 1982 he founded 
the Mizel Museum of Judaica, and served as its director until 
2000. Wagner was also the only rabbi to serve as chaplain of 
the Colorado State Senate (1980-98). He was an outstanding 
example in the United States during last third of the 20" cen- 
tury of a rabbi as communal leader, institutional builder, and 
chief executive officer. 

Wagner's publications include A Piece of My Mind (1979), 
and several volumes which he edited, including Great Con- 
frontations in Jewish History (1977), Traditions of the American 
Jew (1977), and (with Raphael Jospe) Great Schisms in Jewish 
History (1981). He also served as general editor of a six-volume 
series on Christian and Jewish Traditions in the 20" Century. 
After his retirement, Wagner collaborated with Israel Drazin 
on a multi-volume English translation of and commentary 
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on Targum Onkelos, Understanding the Bible Text: Onkelos 
on the Pentateuch. 

Wagner's commitment to community-wide service, tran- 
scending denominational divisions, led him to write a hal- 
akhic study validating the “Denver Conversion Program,’ in 
which Orthodox, Conservative, Reform, and Reconstruction- 
ist rabbis cooperated in a joint educational program preparing 
candidates for conversion, and delegating authority for con- 
version to an Orthodox Bet Din which accepted candidates for 
conversion from all movements, and who were to be recog- 
nized, in turn, by the entire community. The program, which 
led to widespread controversy and was ultimately rejected 
by many Orthodox authorities (see the discussion in Samuel 
Freedman, Jew vs. Jew: The Struggle for the Soul of American 
Jewry (2000) and the symposium “The Denver Conversion 
Experience,’ in: ccar Yearbook xcv1 (1986), 47-58), provided 
a precedent and paradigm for the official Neeman Commis- 
sion, charged by the government of Israel with developing an 
effective mechanism for resolving the difficulties of conver- 


sion in the Jewish state. 
[Raphael Jospe (2™4 ed.)] 


WAHB IBN MUNABBIH (Cd. ca. 110/728), Yemenite scholar 
and ascetic, probably of Jewish origin. Wahb was one of the 
most important conduits of Israiliyyat or biblical materials 
(both Jewish and Christian), including “Tales of the Proph- 
ets” (Arabic: gisas al-anbiyd@) into Islamic tradition; in his 
days the gates were still wide open. He claimed to have read 
the “books” (kutub) of the famous Jewish converts to Islam, 
‘Abdallah ibn Salam and *K‘ab al-Ahbar. According to one of 
Wahb’s contemporaries, who was critical of his immodesty, he 
boasted that he commanded the combined knowledge of these 
two scholars. Wahb was born in *San‘a or in Dhimar south of 
San‘a. His mother was of the aristocratic tribe of Himyar. As to 
his father, the least prestigious, and hence the most trustwor- 
thy, version has it that he was a mawla or client of the Abna, 
i.e. the descendants of the Sassanian warriors who conquered 
the *Yemen in the sixth century c.z. Other versions have it 
that his father was of the Abna@ themselves, or even a descen- 
dant of one of the Sassanian emperors. After converting to Is- 
lam, his father became a disciple of *Muhammad’s Compan- 
ion Mu‘adh ibn Jabal who was one of Muhammad’s envoys to 
the Yemen. There were many scholars among Wahbs relatives 
and direct descendants. His brother Hammam (d. 101/719 or 
102/720), for example, left a collection of *hadiths, i.e., say- 
ings and accounts ascribed or related to Muhammad and his 
Companions. 

Under the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik, Wahb officiated as a sal- 
aried preacher (qdss, until 75/694). He was an expert reader 
of the *Koran, besides being one of the earliest compilers in 
Islam; his biography of Muhammad, which is replete with 
miracles, reveals a Shi‘ite bias. Wahb’s traditions are often 
quoted in Koran exegesis, and many of them deal with the 
merits of Jerusalem and Palestine (or Syria; Arabic: Sham). 
Under the caliph Omar 11, the former salaried preacher was 
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appointed qadi or judge of San‘a, an office he also held at the 
beginning of Yazid ibn ‘Abd al-Malik’s caliphate (more pre- 
cisely until 103/721). His appointment was frowned upon by 
those who deplored any form of cooperation with the gov- 
ernment. Also under Omar 11, probably in conjunction with 
his judgeship, Wahb was in charge of the treasury (probably 
in San‘a). Taking the government’s side, Wahb engaged in 
polemics against rebellious Kharijites who argued that it was 
illegitimate to pay taxes to oppressive rulers. Still, under the 
caliph Hisham ibn ‘Abd al-Malik, Wahb was jailed and died 
as a result of flogging ordered by the governor of the Yemen. 
Wahb’s adherence to the doctrine of gadar or free will was 
probably behind his chastisement, since there is in this context 
a reference to an ordeal he underwent (umtuhina). In addi- 
tion to human informants, Wahb relied on written materials: 
his brother Hammam is said to have bought for him “books.” 
A prominent Yemenite scholar figuratively warned a pupil 
of his against the “saddle-bag” of Wahb and another scholar, 
since they were “owners of books, i.e. they transmitted from 
leaves.” Wahb is rarely quoted in the canonical collections of 
hadith, although most experts on the quality of hadith trans- 
mitters considered him trustworthy. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Entry on Wahb, in Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta’rikh 
madinat Dimashq, ed. al-‘Amrawi, 53:366—403; al-Razi, Kitab ta’rikh 
madinat Sana@”, ed. Husayn ibn ‘Abdallah al-‘Amri (1981); J. Horovitz, 
“Wahb b. Munabbih’, in: Ets s.v., 1084a—-1085b; R.G. Khoury, “Wahb b. 
Munabbih,’ in: E1s? and the bibliography cited there; J. van Ess, The- 
ologie und Gesellschaft im 2. und 3. Jahrhundert Hidschra: Eine Ge- 
schichte des religidsen Denkens im fruehen Islam (1991), 702-6. 


[Michael Lecker (2"4 ed.)] 


WAHL, ISAAK (1915-2004), Israeli agronomist. Wahl was 
born in Kherson, Ukraine, and after immigrating to Pales- 
tine in 1933 studied botany at the Hebrew University. In 1939 
he began to teach natural science at the Ben Shemen Youth 
Village, while writing his doctoral thesis on the biology of a 
local mushroom in the Herzl Forest under the supervision of 
Prof. Israel Deisers, the father of phytopathology (plant dis- 
eases) in Israel. In 1946 he left Ben Shemen and began to teach 
at the Mikveh Israel Agricultural School, where he gained his 
practical knowledge of agriculture. Inspired by Aaron *Aar- 
onson’s discovery of the wild ancestor of wheat, Wahl began 
to take an interest in native species of wild cereal grains and 
the ability to withstand disease that they had developed over 
thousands of years. 

While doing research at the University of Minnesota 
in 1949, Wahl was invited by Senator Hubert Humphrey to 
join a research group investigating the state's declining grain 
production. Wahl came up with a hybrid of American and 
sturdier Mediterranean strains that resolved the problem. In 
1951 Wahl returned to Israel and became an associate profes- 
sor at the Aaronson School of Agriculture (later the Faculty 
of Agriculture) in Rehovot. In 1966 Wahl moved to Tel Aviv 
University, where he established the Cereal Crops Research 
Institute. 
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Fourteen Iraqis, including nine Jews, were hanged pub- 
licly in Baghdad on January 27, 1969, after being convicted on 
charges of spying for Israel. Two other Jews were hanged in 
August of the same year. In April 1973 the total number of the 
innocent Jews who were hanged, murdered, or kidnapped and 
disappeared reached 46; dozens more were detained. 

There were 77,000 Jews in Baghdad in 1947. After the 
mass exodus to Israel in 1950-51, approximately 6,000 Jews 
were left. Subsequently, Jews continued to leave Baghdad, so 
that only about 3,000 remained in 1963 when Qassem was 
toppled by ‘Abd al-Salam ‘Arif. This figure remained nearly 
the same until 1971, when the Jews began to escape from the 
country to Iran via Kurdistan and the authorities began to is- 
sue passports to Iraqi Jews. From this point on, the number 
of Jews dropped steadily to be about 350 in 1975. In 2005 there 
were only a few Jews still living in Baghdad. 


[Abraham Ben-Yaacob / Nissim Kazzaz (2™4 ed.)] 


Institutions and Community Life - 1917-1970 

During the British administration and after World War 11, 
the number of Jewish educational institutions, especially the 
secondary ones, increased. In spite of the restrictions on the 
number of Jews admitted to government secondary schools, 
their number in these institutions was higher in 1950 than in 
1920; but, because of lack of data, only the number in Jew- 
ish educational institutions will be mentioned. In 1920 there 
were some 6,000 Jewish youngsters in Jewish educational in- 
stitutions: 2,500 in talmud torahs, 3,350 in kindergartens and 
elementary schools, and 150 in secondary schools; for 1950, 
the total was 13,476 pupils, of which 1,800 were in the talmud 
torahs, 8,970 in kindergartens and elementary schools, and 
2,626 in secondary schools. 

During this period there were also important social 
changes within the Baghdad community. The majority of 
women removed the gown (Arabic, ‘aba’) and the veil (Per- 
sian, pushi), which they formerly wore in the street. The num- 
ber of girls engaged in teaching and in clerical work increased 
and some of them received a university education. There was 
also a change in the occupations of the Jews. Whereas in 1920 
they were engaged in trade, banking, labor, and public ser- 
vices, in 1950 thousands earned their livelihood by clerical 
work or in the professions such as law. Immediately after the 
British conquest, the Jews began to leave their quarter to settle 
in all parts of the city. In the 1930s the Battawin and Karrada 
quarters were established and inhabited by the wealthy. The 
attitude toward religion also underwent a change. During 
the first years after the British conquest there were only a 
few Jews who profaned the Sabbath or ate non-kosher food, 
whereas at the end of this period the number of Sabbath ob- 
servers decreased. 

From the end of the Ottoman period until 1931 the Jews 
of Baghdad had a “General Council” of 80 members, which 
included 20 rabbis and was led by the chief rabbi. The General 
Council elected a council for religious matters and a council 
for material welfare. The former dealt with ritual slaughter, 
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burials, and the rabbinical courts, while the latter was re- 
sponsible for the schools, hospitals, and charitable trusts. In 
1926, however, a group of intellectuals gained the upper hand 
in the latter council and attempted to remove the chief rabbi, 
Ezra *Dangoor. After a stormy period, in 1931, the commu- 
nity passed the “Law of the Jewish Community.’ It deprived 
the rabbis of the community’s leadership and made it possible 
for a nonreligious person to assume leadership. In spite of this 
in February 1933 R. Sasson *Kadoorie was elected chairman 
of the community. His position was, however, a secular one, 
while a rabbi without any community authority was elected 
to the position of chief rabbi. Just before the mass emigration 
of 1951, there were about 20 Jewish educational institutions in 
Baghdad; 16 were under supervision of the community com- 
mittee, the rest were privately run. In 1950 about 12,000 pu- 
pils attended these institutions while many others attended 
government and foreign schools; approximately another 400 
students were enrolled in Baghdad colleges of medicine, law, 
economy, pharmacy, and engineering. All but two of the Jew- 
ish educational institutions closed in 1952. These two had ap- 
proximately 900 pupils in 1960, while about 50 Jewish pupils 
attended government schools. The Baghdad community also 
had a school for the blind, founded in 1930, which was the 
only one of its kind in Iraq. It closed in 1951. 


Pupils in Jewish educational institutions in Baghdad in 1920 and 
just before the mass exodus of 1950-51 








Year Talmud Torah Kindergartens Secondary Total 
and Elementary Schools 
Schools 
1920 2,500 3,350 150 6,000 
1950 1,880 8,970 2,626 13,476 








The Jews of Baghdad had two hospitals; one, a general 
hospital named for Meir Elias, founded in 1910, and the sec- 
ond, an eye hospital named for Rima Kadoorie, founded in 
1924. At both these hospitals, Jews received treatment, and 
operations were performed for the needy for little or no pay- 
ment. Every school in town had a clinic. The community also 
had several philanthropic societies to provide dowries for girls 
without means, help to mothers, maintenance of yeshivah stu- 
dents, and for the vocational training of poor children. All 
these institutions, including the hospitals, eventually closed. 
Afterward, the community committee arranged for the sick 
to be admitted to various hospitals in the town. 

Only seven synagogues remained in 1960 of the 60 syn- 
agogues of Baghdad in 1950. The community committee had 
subcommittees for religious affairs and administration. These 
two subcommittees were elected by the general committee, 
elected in turn by men of the community every four years. In 
November 1949, Sasson Kadoorie was forced to resign, when 
local Jewry blamed him for not acting to free the numerous 
young Jews arrested on charges of Zionism. He was replaced 
by Ezekiel Shemtob, who served until 1953, when Kadoorie 
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Wahl was the recipient of many prizes, including the 
Technion’s Harvey Prize for Science and Technology (1978) 
and the Bruno Kreisky Human Rights Prize (1985) for re- 
search that led to increased food production in the third 
world. In 1992 he was awarded the Israel Prize in agriculture. 
The Awards Committee cited Prof. Wahl as “one of the fathers 
of phytopathology in Israel and one of the greatest research- 
ers in the field the world over” His work made possible the 
establishment of the Wild Cereals Gene Bank, the source for 
improved grain harvests all over the world. 


[Ruth Rossing (274 ed.)] 


WAHL, JACQUES HENRI (1932-_), French civil servant. 
Wahl was born in Lille, N. France, where his father had a small 
business. After graduation from the prestigious School for Na- 
tional Administration, he entered the French civil service and 
held a senior position in the Ministry of Finance. From 1970 
to 1972 he was economic minister at the French embassy in 
Washington and was a member of the board of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. In 1978 he was appointed secretary- 
general of the Elysée Palace, a post regarded as equivalent to 
that of chief of staff at the White House. 


WAHL, JEAN (1888-1974), French philosopher. Wahl was 
born in Marseilles, studied at the Sorbonne, and taught at 
Besancon, Nancy, and Lyons. In 1941 he was imprisoned in 
a concentration camp, but was rescued and went to the U.S., 
where he taught at the New School for Social Research in New 
York City, Mount Holyoke, and Smith College. After World 
War 11, he became a professor at the University of Paris and 
also developed the Collége Philosophique for the presentation 
and discussion of philosophical themes. 

Wahl wrote many important works, both on traditional 
philosophy and on existentialism, of which he became a lead- 
ing exponent. He wrote Les Philosophies pluralistes d Angleterre 
et d Amérique (1920; The Pluralistic Philosophies of England and 
America, 1925), on Descartes and Hegel, and the important 
Etudes Kierkegaardiennes (1938), which brought Kierkegaard’s 
thought to the attention of the French intellectual world. He 
followed this with a series of works developing the existential- 
ist position, both in terms of its history and of his own ideas. 
Wahl stressed the role of traditional philosophy in his major 
work, Etude sur le Parménide de Platon (1926). He also wrote 
a volume of poems. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Blin, in: Fontaine (1946), 632-48, 808-26. 

[Richard H. Popkin] 


WAHL, SAUL BEN JUDAH (in state documents of Poland- 
Lithuania, Saul Judycz; 1541-c. 1617), merchant and parnas of 
*Brest-Litovsk Jewry; son of Samuel Judah b. Meir Katzenel- 
lenbogen, rabbi of *Padua, where he was born. In his youth 
Saul Wahl went to Brest-Litovsk to study, and remained there, 
becoming a wealthy merchant. In 1578 King Stephen Bathory 
leased him the salt pans in the grand duchy of Lithuania with 
the sole right to sell their products and in 1580 also the salt 
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mine at *Wieliczka near Cracow. Later Wahl farmed the king’s 
revenues in the Brest-Litovsk region, and in 1589 King Sigis- 
mund 111 granted him the status of servus regis. From the 
1580s Saul Wahl was among the parnasim of the Brest com- 
munity and a leader of Lithuanian Jewry, taking an important 
part in the *Council of the Lands from the beginning of its 
existence. In 1593, through the mediation of Wahl, the Brest- 
Litovsk community was granted the right to adjudicate law- 
suits between Jews, despite strong opposition from the city 
council. He built the women’s gallery in the Brest-Litovsk 
synagogue in memory of his wife. Little is known of the last 
years of his life; S.A. *Bershadski has argued (in Voskhod, 5 
(1889), 1-4) that Wahl died after 1622. 

A number of legends grew up around the figure of Saul 
Wahl. Some scholars regard them as an expression of the eco- 
nomic and political achievements of the Jews in Poland before 
the catastrophe of the *Chmielnicki persecutions of 1648. One 
legend relates that, during the interregnum of 1587, before the 
election of King Sigismund 111 to the throne of Poland, Saul 
Wahl was chosen to perform a high royal function; another 
legend even attributes to him the title of king for a day be- 
fore the final ratification of the election of Sigismund. The 
legends explain Wahl’s rise to greatness in the patronage ac- 
corded to him by Prince Radziwill (apparently Mikolaj Kray- 
sztof “the orphan,’ 1549-1616) who at a critical time during a 
pilgrimage to Padua received immediate aid from R. Judah, 
Saul Wahl’s father. Of Saul Wahl’s sons, Meir Katzenellenbo- 
gen-Wahl was rabbi of Brest and one of the founders of the 
Council of Lithuania in 1623, and Abraham (Abrashka) was 
rabbi of Lvov for many years. According to legend, Saul Wahl 
married his beautiful daughter to a rabbi of Brest-Litovsk of 
the same name as his. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Halpern, Pinkas, index; S$. Dubnow (ed.), 
Pinkas ha-Medinah (1925), index; Akty vilenskoy arkheologicheskoy 
kommisyi, vol. 3, no. 204; H. Edelmann, Gedullat Shaul (19257); M. 
Balaban, Skizzen und Studien zur Geschichte der Juden in Polen (1911), 
24-44; idem, Historja Zydéw w Krakowie i na Kazimierzu, (1931-36), 
index; I.S. Eisenstadt and S. Wiener, Daat Kedoshim (1897-98), 82-90; 
P. Bloch, in: Zeitschrift der historischen Gesellschaft fuer die Provinz 


Posen, 4 (1889). 
[Alexander Carlebach] 


WAHLE, RICHARD (1857-1935), Austrian philosopher and 
psychologist. He was professor at Czernowitz and then at 
Vienna. He was a critic of traditional metaphysics, insisting 
that all that is knowable are “occurrences,” but not their causes. 
Philosophically he was a skeptical agnostic about the possibil- 
ity of knowing reality. In psychology he rejected any theory 
concerning psychic entities or powers. He also wrote on the 
philosophy of culture and history and on Spinoza. 

His major writings include Gehirn und Bewusstsein 
(1884); Das Ganze der Philosophie und ihr Ende (1894, 18967); 
Ueber den Mechanismus des geistigen Lebens (1906); and Die 
Tragikomoedie der Weisheit (1915, 19257). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: F Flinker, Die Zerstoerung des Ich; eine kri- 
tische Darlegung der Lehre Richard Wahles (1927); S. Hochfeld, Die 
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Philosophie Richard Wahles und Johannes Rehmkes Grundwissen- 
schaft (1926); F. Austeda, in: Encyclopedia of Philosophy, 8 (1967), 


275-6, incl. bibl. 
[Richard H. Popkin] 


WAHRMANN, ABRAHAM DAVID BEN ASHER AN- 
SCHEL (c. 1771-1840), hasidic rabbi. Born in Nadvornaya, 
Ukraine, Wahrmann was a disciple of *Levi Isaac of Berdichev 
and *Moses Leib of Sasov. He served as rabbi in Jazlowce (Ja- 
zlowice) from 1791, and when his father-in-law Zevi Hirsch 
Kro, author of Neta Shaashu’im (1829) and av bet din in Bu- 
chach, died in 1814, Abraham was appointed to his position. 
While living in Buchach, he began to behave like a zaddik, 
prayed according to nusah Sefarad, and prolonged the morn- 
ing prayer to noon. Scholars in the town opposed him, but 
many gathered round him to enjoy his teachings and bless- 
ings. He trained many disciples and wrote the following im- 
portant halakhic and hasidic works: Daat Kedoshim, in three 
parts (part one 1871); Mahazeh Avraham (1876); Tefillah le- 
David (1876); Divrei Avot (1879); Eshel Avraham (1931); and 
Divrei David (1892). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.S. Schmerler, Toledot ha-Rabad (1890), 


incl. bibl. 
[Encyclopaedia Hebraica] 


WAHRMANN, ISRAEL (1755-1826), Hungarian rabbi and 
grandfather of Moritz *Wahrmann. Wahrmann, who was 
born in Obuda, Hungary, studied at the yeshivot of *Eisen- 
stadt, Pressburg (*Bratislava), and *Prague. He subsequently 
served as rabbi in Posen, Bodrogkeresztur, and Pest (from 
1799), where he had been living since 1796. As a result of his 
efforts, the first Jewish elementary school was opened in Pest 
in 1814. In 1825 Wahrmann obtained an edict ordering that 
Jewish secondary school students should receive instruction 
in their own religion even when attending schools maintained 
by Christian denominations. He introduced regular synagogue 
services for young people on the Sabbath, preaching the ser- 
mons himself. The first constitution of the Jewish congrega- 
tion of Pest was a result of his efforts, as was the foundation 
of the Shi'ur Society for the promotion of learning, and other 
communal institutions (such as Bikkur Holim). Land for the 
Jewish cemetery of Pest was acquired during Wahrmann’s 
ministry. Two of his sermons were published. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Reich, Beth-El, Ehrentempel verdienter un- 
garischer Israeliten, 1 (1868), 123-7; S. Biichler, A zsidok torténete Bu- 


dapesten (1901), 381-98. 
[Jeno Zsoldos] 


WAHRMANN, MORITZ (1831-1892), Hungarian economist 
and businessman. Wahrmann, who was born in Pest, Hun- 
gary, entered his father’s textile business and in 1859 became 
the sole owner. His articles in Pester Lloyd attracted the atten- 
tion of F *Deak, who subsequently supported him in the elec- 
tion campaign which made him the first Jewish member of the 
Hungarian parliament (1869). There, he served as chairman 
of the finance committee. At the same time, he was president 
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of both the Pester Lloyd Co. and the Budapest Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry. Wahrmann advocated the acquisi- 
tion of landed property by Jews, regarding it both as a profit- 
able investment and as a means of gaining a foothold in the 
landed gentry class. He believed that it would promote the as- 
similation and social equality of Jews, but failed to realize the 
dangers of the inevitable hostile reaction. As vice chairman 
of the first General Congress of Hungarian Jews (1868-69), 
he supported an autonomous religious and educational estab- 
lishment for Hungarian Jewry; he also spoke in favor of this in 
parliament. From 1883 until his death he was president of the 
Jewish community of Pest, where he instituted various orga- 
nizational reforms. His term of office was also marked by the 
founding of the Jewish hospital and the Jewish community 
center of Budapest (1889 and 1891). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Biichler, in: Magyar Zsidé Szemle, 10 
(1893), 7-15; L. Venetianer, A magyar zsiddsdg térténete (1922); Gy. 
Mérei, in: MIT (1943), 313-43; N. Katzburg, Ha-Antishemiyyut be- 


Hungaryah (1969). [Jeno Zsoldos] 
eno Zsoldos 


WAISMANN, FRIEDRICH (1896-1959), Austrian philoso- 
pher. One of the original members of the Vienna Circle, he was 
born in Vienna. He was assistant of the German neopositivist 
philosopher Moritz Schlick at Vienna University (1929-36), 
and then lectured at Cambridge (1937-39). He then went to 
Oxford as reader in the philosophy of mathematics, and later 
as reader in the philosophy of science. Waismann's philoso- 
phy began as a rather orthodox version of logical positivism, 
but under the influence of Wittgenstein’s later views changed 
radically, moving away from an emphasis upon formalism to 
a type of extreme informalism. His later work, such as the se- 
ries of articles entitled “Analytic-Synthetic” (Analysis, 1949-53) 
and “Language Strata” (Logic and Language, 1953), attempts to 
relieve philosophical perplexity by contrasting the rigid cari- 
catures of language use developed by traditional philosophers 
with the flexible, subtle, and fluid use of language in its every- 
day employment. The high point in this development is to be 
found in his paper “How I See Philosophy” in Contemporary 
British Philosophy (1956) where he contends that philosophy is 
“very unlike science in that in philosophy there are no proofs, 
no theorems and no questions that can be decided.” 

Apart from these influential papers, Waismann’s main 
contributions are to be found in Einfuehrung in das mathema- 
tische Denken (1936; Introduction to Mathematical Thinking, 
1951), and The Principles of Linguistic Philosophy. The latter 
work was unfinished at Waismann’s death, and was edited by 
R. Harre and published in 1965. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Hampshire, Friedrich Waismann 1896-1959 
(Eng., 1960); B.E. Mc-Guiness (ed.), Wittgenstein und der Wiener Kreis 


von Friedrich Waismann (1967). 
[Avrum Stroll] 


“WAKEFIELD, ROBERT (Wakfeldus; d. 1537), English He- 


braist and Orientalist. Born in Pontefract, Yorkshire, Wake- 
field was educated at Cambridge and then served as professor 
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of Hebrew at Louvain (1519) and at Tuebingen (1520-23) before 
being recalled to England to serve as a chaplain to Henry vii. 
He taught at Cambridge from 1524 and in 1530 was appointed 
first professor of Hebrew at the University of Oxford, where 
his students included the future Cardinal Pole. His pioneer- 
ing work, Oratio de laudibus et utilitate trium linguarum, Ar- 
abicae, Chaldaicae, et Hebraicae, atque idiomatibus hebraicis 
quae in utroque testamento inveniuntur (London, 1524), “On 
the value of Arabic, Aramaic, and Hebrew,’ was the first Eng- 
lish publication to contain Hebrew and Arabic type. Dedi- 
cated to Henry viu1, it displays Wakefield’s considerable rab- 
binic scholarship and his familiarity with medieval Hebrew 
literature. A supplementary work, Syntagma de Hebraeorum 
Codicum incorruptione... (London, c. 1530), was published 
with an address on the study of Hebrew which the author de- 
livered at Oxford in the same year. Both works were printed by 
Caxton’s successor, Wynkyn de Worde. Wakefield also wrote 
a Paraphrasis in Librum Koheleth (n.d.). Wakefield held the 
leading Jewish writers of the Middle Ages in high regard and 
believed that Hebrew was God's own language. 

His younger brother, THOMAS WAKEFIELD (d. 1575), was 
appointed first regius professor of Hebrew at the University of 
Cambridge in 1540. His temporary replacement in this post 
by Paulus *Fagius (1549-53) is thought to have been brought 
about by his loyalty to Catholicism. In 1569 Thomas Wakefield 
was finally replaced by the convert Immanuel *Tremellius. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Loewe, in: V.D. Lipman (ed.), Three Cen- 
turies of Anglo-Jewish History (1961), 138; Steinschneider, Cat Bod, 
2713 NO. 7357. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


[Godfrey Edmond Silverman] 


WAKSMAN, SELMAN ABRAHAM (1888-1973), U.S. mi- 
crobiologist and Nobel Prize winner. Born in Priluki, Russia, 
he was taken to the United States as a child. From 1925, he 
taught at Rutgers University, heading its Institute of Microbi- 
ology from 1949. Although Waksman’s research interests in- 
volved various aspects of soil microbiology, he is best known 
for his investigations of antibiotics, particularly streptomycin. 
The term antibiotic, a substance produced by one microor- 
ganism that kills other microorganisms, was coined by Waks- 
man. When he began his search for antibiotic substances in the 
19308, he had already many years of experience with a group 
of fungi known as the actinomycetes, and he was very famil- 
iar with their abundance, distribution, taxonomy, and activi- 
ties. In the course of their work Waksman and his colleagues 
developed many specialized techniques which were valuable 
in the cultivation of microbes, as well as the isolation and pu- 
rification of active antibiotics. 

Streptothricin, the first antibiotic substance he isolated 
from an actinomycete, was too toxic for therapeutic use. Re- 
turning to a species of fungus that he had first described in 
1916, he found a strain that produced a substance possessing 
antibacterial activity but was less toxic. The fungus, Streptomy- 
ces griseus, was grown in submerged culture. The isolation of 
the new antibiotic, which he named streptomycin, was done 
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by adsorption on charcoal, removing it from the charcoal by 
treatment with dilute acid, followed by drying and crystalli- 
zation. Using standardized strains of bacteria, a series of lab- 
oratory tests were performed to investigate the bacteriocidal 
properties of streptomycin. It proved to be effective against a 
great variety of bacteria, including the tubercle bacillus, and 
was categorized as a broad-spectrum antibiotic. Waksman 
and his coworkers began the work of elucidating the chemical 
structure of streptomycin, but the task was completed by other 
investigators. Streptomycin, one of the most useful antibiotics 
to be discovered, was considered a major breakthrough in the 
area of chemotherapy. Following this work, Waksman and his 
coworkers continued the search for antibiotics and succeeded 
in finding several more. He was elected to the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences and in 1952 was awarded the Nobel Prize for 
Medicine and Physiology. His autobiography, My Life with the 
Microbes, appeared in 1954. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Levitan, The Laureates: Jewish Winners of 
the Nobel Prize (1960), 164-8; H.B. Woodruff (ed.), Scientific Contri- 
butions of Selman A. Waksman; selected articles published in honor of 


his 80‘ birthday (1968). 
[Norman Levin] 


WALBROOK, ANTON (1896-1967), Austrian actor. Born 
Adolf Wilhelm Anton Wohlbruck in Vienna, Walbrook was 
the son of a Jewish mother and a non-Jewish circus clown 
whose family had been actors since the 18" century. He was 
educated at Catholic schools and was an officer in the Ger- 
man army during World War 1, held as a prisoner of war by 
the French for several years. He began his career under Max 
*Reinhardt and later starred in German films. He settled in 
England in 1937 and won acclaim for his stage performances 
in Design for Living (1939) and Watch on the Rhine (1942). His 
film career, spanning three decades, included roles as Prince 
Albert in Victoria The Great (1937); Sixty Glorious Years (1938); 
Dangerous Moonlight (1941), where he gave the first perfor- 
mance (through an offstage pianist) of the famous Warsaw 
Concerto; The 49% Parallel (1941); Colonel Blimp (1943); The 
Queen of Spades (1948);The Red Shoes (1948); and I Accuse! 
(1958), based on the *Dreyfus Case. Walbrook gave part of his 
earnings from each film to help Jewish refugees. He became a 
British subject in 1947 but then went frequently to Germany 
for film and television roles, dying in Bavaria. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


WALD, ARNOLD (1932-_ ), Brazilian lawyer. Born in Gua- 
nabara, Wald lectured at the universities of Rio de Janeiro and 
Niteroi and in 1966 became professor of civil law at the Univer- 
sity of Guanabara, where he lectured for more than 30 years. 
From 1966 to 1967 he was attorney general of the state of Gua- 
nabara, secretary general and vice president of the Institute of 
Brazilian Lawyers and the Brazilian Committee of Compara- 
tive Law. Wald was Brazilian delegate to several international 
congresses on comparative law and published a number of 
books and papers on his specialty including Influéncia do di- 
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reito francés sobre o direito brasileiro no dominio da responsabi- 
lidade civil (1953), O Mandado de Seguranca (1968), Direito de 
familia (1998,) and O novo direito de familia (2000). 

[Israel Drapkin-Senderey] 


WALD, GEORGE (1906-1997), U.S. biologist and biochem- 
ist; Nobel Prize winner. Born in New York City, he received 
his B.Sc. in 1927 from New York University and his Ph.D. from 
Columbia University in 1934, where he developed his continu- 
ing interest in the biochemistry of vision. In 1934 he joined 
the Biological Sciences Department at Harvard University, 
where he rose to the rank of full professor in 1948. After dis- 
covering vitamin A in the retina, he showed that a derivative 
of this substance (retinene) is the primary lightsensitive pig- 
ment. Retinene is joined to specialized retinal proteins (op- 
sins) in the visual pigments which abound in tiny structures 
of the retina called rods. Upon exposure to light, this attach- 
ment is broken as a result of chemical rearrangement of the 
retinene molecule, and ultimately vitamin A is produced. The 
significance of this fundamental biochemical cleavage pattern 
was enhanced by Wald’s demonstration that it underlies the 
visual process in all organisms which possess a highly struc- 
tured eye. Specific modifications of retinene and vitamin A 
characterize the lower vertebrates and provide biochemical 
insights into evolutionary relationships. He was the recipient 
of many honors and in 1967 was awarded the Nobel Prize for 
physiology and medicine. He wrote a widely acclaimed labo- 
ratory manual for general biology and co-authored General 
Education in a Free Society (1945). He was also active in the 
political arena and played a leading role in mobilizing oppo- 
sition to U.S. involvement in the Vietnam war. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Current Biography Yearbook, 1968 (1969), 


412-4. 
[George H. Fried] 


WALD, HENRI (1920-2002), Romanian philosopher; re- 
garded as an authority on trends in contemporary philosophy 
and dialectical logics. Born into a Jewish family of humble 
means, Wald lectured at Bucharest University on logic and the 
theory of knowledge from 1948 to 1962, and in 1953 was ap- 
pointed director of the department of dialectical materialism 
at the Institute of Philosophy of the Rumanian Academy. 

Wald’s works included Rolul limbajului in formarea si 
desvoltarea ideilor (“The Role of Speaking in the Formation 
and Development of Ideas,” 1956); Filozofia Deznddejdii (“The 
Philosophy of Desperation,” 1957); Structura logic a gindirii 
(“The Logical Structure of Thought,” 1962); and Realitate si 
limbaj (“Reality and Speaking,” 1968). Later he also became 
interested in linguistics and semantics, fields to which his con- 
tribution was a most important one. 

Wald was also interested in the development and criticism 
of Marxian theory that did not follow the Leninist line. He also 
published several valuable contributions to the history of Jew- 
ish culture in the publications of the Jewish community. 


[Dora Litani-Littman / Paul Schveiger (24 ed.)] 
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WALD, HERMAN (1906-1970), South African sculptor born 
in Hungary, the son of a rabbi. Wald settled in South Africa 
in 1937. Among his principal works are a monument to mar- 
tyred European Jewry, “Kria,” which stands at the entrance to 
the Witwatersrand Jewish Aged Home, Johannesburg, and a 
memorial to the Six Million, in the grounds of the West Park 
Jewish Cemetery, Johannesburg. His later works include mu- 
nicipal fountains and decorations for synagogues in Johan- 
nesburg and Cape Town. 


WALD, JERRY (1912-1962), U.S. screenwriter and producer. 
Wald was born in Brooklyn, N.y. During 1934-41 Wald wrote 
or coauthored a number of scenarios, including They Drive 
by Night. Then, as an associate producer (1941) and producer 
(1942-50) for Warner Brothers, he turned out a number of suc- 
cessful films, including Destination Tokyo, Objective, Burmal, 
and Johnny Belinda. In 1950 he formed the independent Wald- 
Krasna Productions with the writer Norman Krasna, an ar- 
rangement which ended in 1952. Wald then became produc- 
tion vice president at Columbia. From 1956 he headed Jerry 
Wald Productions at Twentieth Century-Fox. 


WALD, LILLIAN (1867-1940), U.S. social worker. Lillian 
Wald was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, to a German-Jewish im- 
migrant family and was raised in Rochester, N.y. As a child, 
Lillian Wald had all the comforts of upper middleclass life. 
Her decision to become a nurse led ultimately to contact with 
the immigrants of New York’s Lower East Side, and she soon 
resolved to bring nursing care and hygienic instruction to the 
needy. These activities led to a concern for the total needs of 
the individual and to the establishment of the Nurses (Henry 
Street) Settlement in 1895. Combined with nursing services 
were campaigns for improved sanitation, pure milk and the 
control of tuberculosis, plus the full range of educational, rec- 
reational, and personal services offered by the settlement. 

Lillian Wald was the very prototype of the liberal re- 
former of the early 20% century. She disliked millennialism 
because it too often traded present gains for future hopes; she 
was deeply interested in people but demanded that reform 
proceed from fact and sound argument, not sympathy; and 
she realized that charity could make no dent in social prob- 
lems since it left both the individual and the environment 
unchanged. Instead, the state must take the responsibility for 
creating the proper conditions for a decent and humane soci- 
ety. Thus she campaigned for the end of child labor, supported 
trade unions, and was an important member of most of the 
leading social reform organizations of the day. 

Vigorously opposed to U.S. entry into World War 1, Lil- 
lian Wald was president of the American Union against Mili- 
tarism. In destroying the brotherhood of man and stirring na- 
tional and ethnic hatreds, war attacked her basic beliefs and 
the work ofa lifetime. Once the United States entered the con- 
flict, she did her best to preserve civil liberties and maintain 
the social welfare gains of the previous two decades. Although 
in close contact with the Jewish community of the Lower East 
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Side, Lillian Wald never identified with her coreligionists as 
such. She urged a fundamental brotherhood among men, 
for she had found “that the things which make men alike are 
finer and stronger than the things which make them differ- 
ent.” She wrote House on Henry Street (1915) and Windows on 
Henry Street (1934). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Duftus, Lillian Wald (1938); A.E Davis, 


Spearheads for Reform... (1967). 
[Irwin Yellowitz] 


WALDEN, AARON BEN ISAIAH NATHAN (1838-1912), 
hasidic author and bibliographer in Poland. Born in Warsaw, 
Walden was a Hasid of R. Menahem Mendel of Kotsk and R. 
Isaac Meir Alter of Gur. For many years he worked as proof- 
reader at Ephraim Baumritter’s publishing house in Warsaw. 
He became particularly well known for his bio-bibliographical 
work, Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash, following the same struc- 
ture and augmenting the Shem ha-Gedolim of H.J.D. *Azulai. 
It was published in several editions and widely circulated. The 
first part of the work is an alphabetical list of over 1,500 rab- 
bis and authors, the second part lists over 1,600 works, also 
in alphabetical order (1864; 18707; 1879°; with additions and 
corrections by Walden’s son JOSEPH ARYEH LEIB, and sub- 
sequent editions). 

Walden also published Simeon b. Isaac ha-Levi Oshen- 
burk’s Devek Tov on *Rashi’s commentary on the Pentateuch 
with many emendations (1895); a new edition of *David b. 
Solomon ibn Abi Zimra’s (Radbaz) responsa, Parts 1-7 (1882); 
Moses *Alshekh’s commentary on the Five Scrolls (1862); and 
Mikdash Meat (1890-93), an anthology of the aggadah on the 
Psalms in five parts. He died in Kielce. 

Walden’s son MOSES MENAHEM published several works 
on the history of Hasidism in Poland: Ohel ha-Rabbi (1913), 
including tales about Jacob Isaac ha-Hozeh (“the Seer”) of Lu- 
blin; Beit ha-Hayyim (1930-31) on rabbis who died in Kielce; 
Ve-Khabbed Av, supplements to Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash 
(1923); Nifleot Yizhak (1914), on the brothers Mordecai Mena- 
hem and Jacob David Kalish; and Nifleot ha-Rabbi (1911), also 
on Ha-Hozeh of Lublin. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Steinschneider in: Ha-Mazkir, 8 (186s), 
108-9; J.H. Kalman, in; Ha-Karmel, 6 (1866), 181-2, 190-1; B.Z. Eisen- 
stadt, Dor Rabbanav ve-Soferav, 3 (1901), 13-14; M.M. Walden, Beit 
ha-Hayyim (1931), 110-1; H.D. Friedberg, Toledot ha-Defus ha-Ivri be- 
Polanyah (19507), 113; J. Rubinstein, in: Hadorom, 16 (1963), 140-50. 


[Naphtali Ben-Menahem] 


WALDEN, HERWARTH (originally Georg Lewin; 1878- 
1941), German author and editor. Born in Berlin, Walden 
studied music in Italy and Berlin. In 1907 he founded a society 
for the cultivation of the arts (Verein fuer Kunst) — a forum 
for progressive poets, artists, architects, and scientists - and 
edited the literary and theatrical sections of several German 
periodicals. But it was as the founder and editor of Der Sturm 
(1910-32) that he was most influential in propagating his the- 
ories of expressionism in art, music, and literature. Walden’s 
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first novel, Das Buch der Menschenliebe (1916), and his first 
drama, Weib (1917), were followed by two more novels and 
eight plays. These, however, were less significant for his gen- 
eration than was his theory of abstract art or his aid to early 
expressionists, futurists, and cubists, who had been rejected by 
the official artists’ associations and important galleries alike. 
Der Sturm reproduced drawings and woodcuts by members of 
the Bruecke, and in particular works by the fiery young Aus- 
trian, Oskar Kokoschka, Walden’s special protegé. In 1912 he 
opened a gallery dedicated to everything new and provocative 
from a number of countries. The names of the artists spon- 
sored by the Sturm Gallery in its first decade included Albert 
Bloch, Ludwig *Meidner, Jakob *Steinhardt, and, above all, 
Marc *Chagall. His last work was a collection of lyrics, Im 
Geschweig der Liebe (1925). Walden was associated with the 
German left-wing intelligentsia and was himself pro-Com- 
munist. In 1932 he emigrated to the U.S.S.R., where he worked 
as a teacher of German. He published articles in the German 
exile press in publications such as The Word (Das Wort) and 
International Literature Internationale Literatur) until 1938. 
He became a victim of Stalinist police persecution, dying af- 
ter seven months in jail. His wife (from 1901 until 1911) was 
the poet Else *Lasker-Schueler. In 2002 the correspondence 
between Herwarth Walden and Karl Kraus was published, 
entitled Feinde in Scharen: ein wahres Vergniigen dazusein; 
Karl Kraus — Herwarth Walden; Briefwechsel 1909-1912, by 
G.C. Avery. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Walden and L. Schreyer (eds.), Der Sturm: 
Ein Erinnerungsbuch (1954); Nationalgalerie, Berlin, Der Sturm: Her- 
warth Walden und die europaeische Avantgarde, Berlin 1912-1932 
(1961); N. Walden, Herwarth Walden (1965). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
G. Bruehl, Herwarth Walden und “Der Sturm” (1983); M. Jones, “Der 
Sturm”: A Focus of Expressionism (1984); H. Boorman, “Herwarth 
Walden and William Wauer: Expressionism and “Sturm” Politics in 
the Post-War Context,” in: R. Sheppard (ed.), Expressionism in Fo- 
cus (1987); M. Godé, Der Sturm de Herwarth Walden; lutopie d'un 
art autonome (1990); idem, Herwarth Waldens Werdegang von der 
“autonomen Kunst” zum Kommunismus, in: Etudes germaniques, 46:3 
(1991), 335-47; EF Muelhaupt, Herwarth Walden. 1878-1941. Wegbere- 
iter der Moderne (1991); P. Sprengel, “Institutionalisierung der Mod- 
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erne: Herwarth Walden und ‘Der Sturm; in: Zeitschrift fuer deutsche 
Philologie, 110 (1991), 247-81; idem, “Nachtraegliches zu Herwarth 
Waldens Cabaret fuer Hoehenkunst “Teloplasma’ Eine Miszelle in ei- 
gener Sache,’ in: Zeitschrift fuer deutsche Philologie, 111 (1992), 256-61; 
G. Heinersdorff, Bruno Taut und Herwarth Walden (1996); M. Godé, 
“De la Spree a la Volga. Litinéraire d’Herwarth Walden (1878-1941),” 
in: Crises allemandes de Videntité, ed. under the direction of M. 
Vanoosthuyse (1998); S. Bauschinger, “‘Ich bin Krieger mit dem Her- 
zen, er mit dem Kopf?” Else Lasker-Schueler und Herwarth Walden,” 
in: G. Seybert (ed.), Das literarische Paar (2003), 245-56. 


[Sol Liptzin / Konrad Feilchenfeldt (2"4 ed.)] 


WALDENBERG, ELIEZER JUDAH (1912- ), rabbi. Born in 
Jerusalem, Rabbi Waldenberg is the author of the multivolume 
series of responsa entitled Ziz Eliezer dealing with actual prob- 
lems of life in Israel and abroad and published several other 
books on questions of halakhah. From 1957 he was president 
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of the District Rabbinical Court of Jerusalem. In 1976 he was 
awarded the Israel Prize for rabbinical scholarship. 


WALDHEIM AFFAIR. The “Waldheim Affair” is the term 
conventionally applied to the controversy surrounding the 
disclosure of the previously unknown past of Kurt Waldheim, 
former secretary general of the United Nations, which arose 
during his campaign for the Austrian presidency in 1986. 
The affair not only focused international attention on Wald- 
heim personally, but also raised broader questions relating to 
the history of antisemitism in Austria and the role Austrians 
played in the Nazi dictatorship and the “Final Solution” A 
concomitant of the Waldheim affair was the reemergence in 
Austrian political culture of the appeal to antisemitic prejudice 
for political ends. Employing a coded idiom more appropri- 
ate to “post-Auschwitz’ political debate, the Waldheim camp 
(principally the Christian Democratic Austrian People’s Party 
[O6vp], which had nominated him) helped construct a hos- 
tile image of Jews (“Feindbild”) which served both to deflect 
criticism of Waldheim’s credibility and to explain the inter- 
national “campaign” against him. The central assumption of 
this “Feindbild” was that Waldheim and Austria were under 
attack from an international Jewish conspiracy. 

Kurt Waldheim had enjoyed an exceptionally success- 
ful career in the Austrian foreign service after World War 11. 
Taken on as secretary to Foreign Minister Karl Gruber in 1946, 
Waldheim served in various posts abroad and in Vienna, in- 
cluding two stints as Austrian representative to the uN, and 
was appointed foreign minister in January 1968 by Chancellor 
Josef Klaus (GvP). His term as minister ended in March 1970, 
when the Socialists (sP6) under Bruno Kreisky won the par- 
liamentary elections. Shortly thereafter, Waldheim returned 
to New York as Austria's ambassador to the uN. In January 
1971, he was again in Vienna temporarily to run as the 6vP 
candidate for president, which in Austria is a largely ceremo- 
nial post for which elections are held every six years. Though 
he made a very respectable showing, Waldheim lost to the 
incumbent Socialist Franz Jonas and afterward returned to 
his post in New York. On December 22, 1971, Waldheim was 
elected secretary general of the UN, and reelected to a second 
term in 1976. His bid for a third term, however, failed, and in 
March 1982, Waldheim, described by one journalist as “the 
most successful Austrian diplomat since Metternich,’ finally 
came home to Austria. 

Waldheim’s international prominence and personal am- 
bition left few in doubt that he would run for the Austrian 
presidency in 1986, but it was unclear whether as the candi- 
date of the OvpP, or as a consensus candidate of the two major 
parties. The 6vp hoped to draw maximum political advan- 
tage from Waldheim’s candidacy for itself, without identi- 
fying him so closely with it that it would endanger either 
Waldheim’s election as president or the hoped-for attendant 
political “turn” Then chairman Alois Mock pushed through 
Waldheim’s nomination by the 6vP as a “non-partisan” can- 
didate in March 1985, more than a year prior to the elections, 
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very early by traditional Austrian standards. The sp6, also 
conscious of Waldheim’s electoral appeal, had not ruled out a 
joint candidacy until confronted with the 6vr’s fait accompli. 
One month later, the sP6 presented Kurt Steyrer, then min- 
ister for health and environment, as its standard bearer. Two 
minor candidates, Freda Meissner-Blau from the Greens, and 
Otto Scrinzi, former FPG member of parliament and repre- 
sentative of the (German) nationalist far right in Austria, also 
entered the race. 

The relatively uneventful early phase of the campaign, 
in which Kurt Waldheim was the clear front runner, ended 
abruptly in March 1986. Indeed, the Waldheim affair may be 
properly said to date from March 3, 1986, when the Austrian 
weekly Profil published documents first revealing details of 
Waldheim’s unknown past. Profil’s disclosures were followed 
on March 4 by nearly identical revelations by the *World Jew- 
ish Congress (wjc), and the New York Times (NyT). The key 
to unlocking the evidence was said to be a picture published 
by an army unit, which placed Waldheim in Yugoslavia at a 
specific time and thus could unlock his wartime record. This 
gave historian Robert Herstein, who was commissioned by 
the World Jewish Congress, a place to begin. 

Waldheim had always denied any affiliation with the 
Nazis of any kind, and, in both his public statements and in the 
relevant passages in his memoirs, had claimed that his military 
service ended in the winter of 1941-42, with his wounding on 
the eastern front. The evidence made public by Profil, the wjc, 
and the NyT suggested on the contrary that the former sec- 
retary general had been a member of the Nazi Student Union 
and that he had also belonged to a mounted riding unit of the 
Sturmabteilung, or sa, while attending the Consular Academy 
in Vienna between 1937 and 1939. Other documents revealed 
that Waldheim had been declared fit for duty in 1942, after his 
wound had healed. By the end of March 1942, Waldheim had 
been assigned to Army High Command 12 (which became 
Army Group E in January 1943), then based on Thessalonika 
(Salonica), and remained attached to it until the war’s end. 
Army Group E, commanded by Alexander Lohr, was known 
for its involvement in the deportations of Jews from Greece 
and for the savagery of its military operations against Yugoslav 
partisans and their suspected civilian supporters. 

For his part, Waldheim denied membership in any Nazi 
organization and offered evidence suggesting his ideologi- 
cal hostility to Nazism. He conceded having served in Army 
Group E, but denied participation of any kind in atrocities 
committed by units under Léhr’s command, and claimed to 
have known nothing of the deportation of the Jews of Thes- 
salonika. 

The more general strategy pursued by Waldheim and his 
supporters was to brand the disclosures as part of a “defamation 
campaign” designed to inhibit his chances in the presidential 
election. Waldheim’s argument ran along the following lines: 
the accusations of the wyc and the NyT represent a continu- 
ation of a slander campaign which the sp6 had been waging 
against him for some time. The Socialists or their accomplices 
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had fed documents to the wjc and the NYT in order to dam- 
age Waldheim’ international reputation, his main advantage 
over Steyrer. Such allegations were all the less credible, since 
Waldheim had been cleared by the Austrian secret service at 
the time he entered the diplomatic service 40 years previously. 
Moreover, during his candidacy for UN secretary general, the 
ctA, the kes, and the Israelis all investigated him and would 
not have allowed his election had there been anything in the 
least incriminating against him. He had not mentioned his tour 
of duty in the Balkans in his memoirs, Waldheim claimed, be- 
cause he had had such a minor function and also because his 
injury on the eastern front had represented a major caesura in 
his life. He also said that he knew nothing of Jewish deporta- 
tions and had had nothing to do with other atrocities. But if 
Waldheim were to be blamed for such things, then truly every 
Wehrmacht soldier would also come under suspicion. 

Although the Waldheim affair became an international 
media extravaganza, the principal source of documents re- 
lating to Waldheim’s past, as well as his most vocal critic, was 
the wjc, an organization based in New York whose primary 
activities involve campaigning to defend threatened Jewish 
communities throughout the world and lobbying for what it 
perceives as the common interests of Jews. The series of press 
releases and disclosures of documents (24 between March 4 
and July 8, date of the second round of the Austrian presiden- 
tial election) by the wyc set the pace and largely the terms 
for the debate on Waldheim in the United States. In the early 
phase of the controversy, the wyc published evidence relat- 
ing to Waldheim’s membership in the sa and Nazi Student 
Union, which it believed amounted to proof of his “Nazi past.’ 
The material on Waldheim’s wartime past the wjc first pre- 
sented was patchy and inconclusive, but over the next several 
months it made public dozens of additional documents which 
helped complete the picture of Waldheim’s various duties in 
the Balkans. 

On March 22, the wyc published a copy of the Central 
Registry of War Criminals and Security Suspects (CROWCass), 
a list compiled by the U.S. Army of persons suspected of war 
crimes, showing that Waldheim had been sought by Yugo- 
slavia after the war for, among other things, murder. The ba- 
sis for the cRowcass listing was a file of the United Nations 
War Crimes Commission (UNWCC), and this latter file was in 
turn based on a dossier prepared by the Yugoslav authorities 
and submitted to the unwcc shortly before it concluded its 
deliberations in 1948. 

With the publication of the Yugoslav file, known as the 
Odluka, or “Decision,” the debate on Waldheim’s past acquired 
a far more serious dimension: allegations of war crimes had 
been leveled against Waldheim by the Yugoslav War Crimes 
Commission, and these had been reviewed and endorsed by 
the uNwcc. The wjc’s subsequent disclosures as well as the 
discussion on Waldheim’s past in general were heavily influ- 
enced by this new discovery. 

On March 25, 1986, the wyc presented the findings of 
Robert E. Herzstein, the historian it had commissioned to look 
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into Waldheim’s past. Herzstein had discovered that Wald- 
heim had served as a staff officer in the military intelligence 
department of Army Group E and had been assigned to the 
Battle Group West Bosnia, whose troops were responsible for 
the slaughter of thousands of Yugoslavs in the Kozara Moun- 
tains in 1942. Waldheim had also received an award for valor 
(the King Zvonimir medal) from the puppet Croatian govern- 
ment at the end of this campaign. 

The wjc continued to offer documents it felt corrobo- 
rated the findings in the Odluka, and pressed U.S. Attorney 
General Edwin Meese to place Waldheim’s name on the so- 
called “watch list” of undesirable aliens, effectively barring 
him from entering the U.S. In the international media, calls 
for the publication of Waldheim’s un file were coupled with 
more intensive efforts to find a “smoking gun” 

The issues involving Waldheim’s possible criminality 
were in any event never self-evident. The possibilities for in- 
ferring something opprobrious about Waldheim’s service in 
the Wehrmacht from his previously concealed “Nazi past” 
were legion, while the publication of the crowcass and the 
Yugoslav Odluka transformed vague intimations about his 
military duties into concrete juridical suspicion. 

Embarrassing, if not necessarily incriminating, docu- 
ments were surfacing daily, but there were few around who 
could reliably interpret what they meant. Moreover, merely 
keeping track of Waldheim’s whereabouts in the Balkans was 
difficult: he had served in seven different posts in at least ten 
locations in Serbia-Montenegro, Albania, and Greece. The is- 
sue of Waldheim’ possible war criminality was also compli- 
cated by ignorance about the practice of the Nuremberg Tri- 
bunal. On the one hand, much of what the Wehrmacht did 
to Yugoslav partisans was gruesome but “legal.” On the other 
hand, the conditions under which an officer of Waldheim’s 
rank and position could even incur criminal liability were nar- 
rowly circumscribed. Categories of guilt, complicity, respon- 
sibility, etc., easily elided, while the suspicious background to 
the compilation of the Odluka, which undermined if not viti- 
ated the charges made in it, only became known later. 

In Austria itself, Waldheim and his supporters continued 
to portray all new claims about his wartime role as slander, and 
Waldheim as the victim of a coordinated international “def- 
amation campaign,’ initiated by socialists, led by the World 
Jewish Congress, and promoted by the international press, 
particularly the New York Times. In the course of the election 
campaign, the wyc became the main object of abuse, and the 
abundant political invective arrayed by politicians of the 6vP 
against it as scapegoat helped promote and legitimate antise- 
mitic prejudice in public discourse to an extent unseen since 
1945. Waldheim also attempted to identify his own fate with 
that of his generation and country by claiming that he, like 
thousands of other Austrians, had merely done his “duty” un- 
der Nazi Germany, an appeal which struck a responsive note 
among many Austrian voters. In the election on May 4, 1986, 
Waldheim polled 49.7% of the votes, just short of the major- 
ity needed to win. During the six weeks leading up to the sec- 
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ond round, the Socialists emphasized their candidate's ability 
to reconcile a divided nation, but to no avail. Waldheim won 
the second round handily: his 53.9% of the votes was the larg- 
est of its kind (i.e., when not running against an incumbent) 
in the Second Republic. 

Whatever actually determined Austrian voting behavior 
is open to a great deal of speculation, but the result was almost 
certainly not affected in any significant way by a negative back- 
lash against the Waldheim camp's antisemitic wager. At the 
same time, the election does not appear reducible to a moral 
referendum on Waldheim or his past, for it is doubtful either 
that Austrian voters conceived the election in such ethico-po- 
litical terms or that their votes reflected their respective moral 
choices. Dissatisfaction with government policies or the desire 
to deliver a protest vote for any one of several reasons seem to 
have motivated voters at least as much as a reflexive national 
spite or even antisemitic prejudice. What cannot be doubted 
is that Waldheim’s diminished credibility and his perceived 
trivialization of Nazi atrocities (in the eyes of his critics, if not 
his supporters) did not cost him the election. 

Contrary to Waldheim’s expectations, interest in the un- 
answered questions about his past did not disappear after his 
election. Waldheim received no official invitations from any 
country in Western Europe, and some official government 
visitors to Austria even avoided traveling to Vienna, as pro- 
tocol would otherwise have required them to pay a courtesy 
call on the Austrian president. Some prominent private indi- 
viduals, such as political scientist Ralf Dahrendorf, also boy- 
cotted events where Waldheim would have been present. In 
April 1987, the U.S. Department of Justice announced that it 
was placing Waldheim on the watch list, further reinforcing 
his pariah status. 

Since Waldheim’ election, three independent research 
efforts, a commission of seven historians established at the 
request of the Austrian government, a panel of five interna- 
tional jurists engaged by British and U.S. television produc- 
tion companies, and a commission of the British Ministry of 
Defense, have illuminated Waldheim’s wartime career in great 
detail, and none found anything in Waldheim’s behavior which 
could implicate him personally in any criminal activity. Wald- 
heim himself considered these judgments a complete vindica- 
tion, and he and his supporters found the stigma which still 
attached to him incomprehensible. 

Waldheim’s diplomatic isolation was broken initially by 
Pope John Paul 11, who received Waldheim officially in June 
1987, and Waldheim subsequently visited a few Arab countries, 
some of whose papers had defended Waldheim against os- 
tensible Zionist attacks. Though in April 1990 the U.S. Justice 
Department confirmed its decision to bar Waldheim, an indi- 
cation of a possible thaw in attitudes toward Waldheim came 
the following July, when presidents Richard von Weizsacker 
of Germany and Vaclav Havel of Czechoslovakia publicly met 
Waldheim at the Salzburg Festival, where Havel gave the cer- 
emonial address in which he, albeit, indirectly attacked Wald- 
heim by speaking of those who distort their memoirs. 
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In Austria itself, President Waldheim did not become 
the kind of integrative figure he had wished. Waldheim was 
initially an irritation and embarrassment to many, and was 
even forced by opponents in the government into remaining 
silent at the official commemoration of jubilee of the Austrian 
Anschluss in March 1988. During the second half of his term, 
which ended in 1992, on the other hand, Waldheim’s treat- 
ment in the press suggested that increasing numbers of Aus- 
trians had accepted Waldheim as president, even though he 
would never be accorded the respect and affection his prede- 
cessors had enjoyed. 

More broadly conceived, the Waldheim affair symbolizes 
the postwar unwillingness or inability adequately to confront 
the complications of the Nazi abomination. It remains to be 
seen whether current infelicitous images of Austria's Nazi past 
will be supplanted by the more prosaic Trapp family pendant, 
or whether the Waldheim affair becomes the occasion for a 
more general effort on all sides to come to terms with the past. 
If so, then Waldheim may indeed be said to have performed 


an important function. 
[Richard Mitten] 


There were two collateral impacts of the Waldheim Af- 
fair. Simon *Wiesenthal, a citizen of Austria, refused to join 
the World Jewish Congress in its assessment that Waldheim 
was a war criminal. Always cautious before making such an 
accusation, he remained unconvinced. His hesitation was not 
shared by the *Simon Wiesenthal Center, which joined the 
wjc in pressing the case. It was rumored that this cost him the 
Nobel Peace Prize that was awarded to Elie *Wiesel that year. 
Secondly, the U.S. ambassador to Austria was a then young 
American Jew, descendent of a family that traced its roots to 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire and heir to a great cosmetics 
fortune. Ronald *Lauder experienced antisemitism directly for 
the first time. This experience aroused in him the desire to act 
affirmatively on behalf of the Jewish people and gave rise to his 
important efforts to rebuild Jewish life in Central and Eastern 
Europe through the foundation he established. 


[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 
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WALDINGER, ERNST (1896-1970), Austrian poet. Born in 
Vienna, Waldinger had both a secular and an Orthodox ed- 
ucation. He volunteered for military service in 1915 and two 
years later was severely wounded on the Romanian front. Af- 
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ter hospitalization he studied at the University of Vienna, 
where he received his Ph.D. in 1921. He then turned to po- 
etry, choosing classical forms rather than the free verse of the 
dominant expressionists. Although he published individual 
poems from 1924, Waldinger’s first verse collection, Die Kup- 
pel, did not appear until 1934. It was followed by others, nota- 
bly Der Gemmenschneider (1937), and in later years by Musik 
fuer diese Zeit (1946); Glueck und Geduld (1952); Zwischen 
Hudson und Donau (1958), a volume of selected poems; and 
Gesang vor dem Abgrund (1961). Forced to immigrate to the 
US. in 1938, Waldinger first lived in New York and worked in 
a library, in a department store, and for the U.S. government 
during World War 11. In 1947 he was appointed professor of 
German literature at Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, New 
York, where he taught until 1965. A master of the sonnet and 
the ode, he drew his inspiration chiefly from classical myths, 
musical compositions, war experiences, and the Austrian and 
American landscapes. His Jewish background inspired poems 
such as “Jehuda Halevis Tod,’ “Die Opferung Isaaks,” and “Der 
Sabbat” Ich kann mit meinem Menschenbruder sprechen (1965) 
was his outstanding book of verse. 
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WALDMAN, LEIBELE (c. 1907-1969), hazzan. Born in 
New York City, Waldman was recognized as a child prodigy 
and officiated as a hazzan and appeared in concerts while 
still a youth. He held positions in Boston, Passaic, and New 
York and sang regularly on the radio, rapidly becoming most 
popular. He possessed a warm, well-rounded, lyric baritone 
voice which, together with his clear diction and easy-flowing 
style, was particularly suited to the liturgical pieces and Yid- 
dish religious folksongs which he performed in concerts and 
on his numerous records. 


WALDMAN, MORRIS DAVID (1879-1963), U.S. social 


worker. Born in Bartfa, Hungary, Waldman was taken to the 
United States when he was four years old. He lectured at Co- 
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lumbia University (1916-18). He was rabbi of Temple Anshe 
Emeth in New Brunswick, New Jersey, in 1900-03, and in 
1906-08 he directed the *Galveston Movement which was 
created to direct eastern European immigrants from the East 
Coast of the United States to less populous areas. Waldman 
was managing director of the United Hebrew Charities of New 
York from 1908 to 1917, vice president of the New York State 
Conference of Charities and Correction (1912), president of 
the New York City Conference of Charities (1915), and in 1927 
was president of the National Conference of Jewish Charities. 
He traveled widely in the United States, setting up federations 
of Jewish charities to coordinate local Jewish philanthropy. 
Waldman spent 1921-22 in organizing relief for Central Euro- 
pean Jewish communities, and was European director of the 
war orphans department and of the medico-sanitary depart- 
ment of the Joint Distribution Committee. In 1928 he became 
executive secretary of the American Jewish Committee, serv- 
ing until 1945. From 1942 to 1945 he served as executive vice 
president of the Committee. 

Waldman was responsible for many innovations in social 
work, including the District Service Plan in Boston, geared to 
serve family units rather than individual members of families; 
a planned parenthood clinic in Detroit; and bureaus of Jewish 
education based on the principle of community control. He 
helped to create the Bureau of Philanthropic Research and the 
National Desertion Bureau (of which he was the first chair- 
man). He was also instrumental in having a human rights 
provision put into the United Nations charter. Additionally, 
he was active in the non-Zionist section of the Jewish Agency 
for Palestine; in the British-Zionist negotiations on Palestine, 
he represented the non-Zionist views. He opposed Jewish na- 
tionalism which he defined as the “organization of the scat- 
tered Jewry of the world into an international political unit or 
entity,’ although at the American Jewish Committee he tried 
unsuccessfully to bring agreement between Zionists and the 
non-Zionists in the organization. He later favored the estab- 
lishment of Israel. Waldman's activities are recorded in Not By 
Power (1953), an autobiography. He also wrote Sieg Heil (1962), 
about Hitler’s treatment of the Jews. 


WALDMAN, MOSHE (1911-1996), Yiddish poet, journalist, 
and editor. Born in Ozorkow near Lodz, Waldman attended a 
Polish school and a modern Hebrew institution. After spend- 
ing several years in Lodz (1927-31), where he edited the chil- 
dren’s literary magazine Lomir Kinder Lernen and co-edited 
the journal Di Fraye Yugnt, he moved to Warsaw and then to 
Paris and Brussels. After publishing an article about Zishe 
*Bagish in the Brussels Yiddish press and a poem in a Phila- 
delphia journal (1932), Waldman contributed poetry, criti- 
cism, and articles about education issues to various journals 
in Lodz, Warsaw, Cracow, Paris, New York, Buenos Aires, 
Mexico, and Tel Aviv. On his return to Warsaw (1933), he led 
various cultural activities of Po'alei Zion until World War 11. 
In 1938 his first collection of poems, Fartunklte Frimorgns 
(“Darkened Mornings”), appeared. The original tone of the 
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then still unknown poet attracted the attention of Dov *Sadan, 
who printed Hebrew translations of two poems in the Tel Aviv 
daily Davar. In September 1939 Waldman fled to Bialystok 
and from there was deported by the Soviets to Komi; he lived 
in Bukhara (1941-46). Among the survivors of the Holocaust 
who returned to Lodz, he tried to rebuild a Jewish life there, 
but in 1949 he immigrated to Paris, which became a flourish- 
ing postwar center of Yiddish culture. Waldman’s interests 
then focused on promoting the survival of Yiddish culture. 
In Paris, he initiated educational and cultural projects, and 
helped Yiddish writers and artists arriving from eastern Eu- 
rope. For decades he had a vitalizing effect on young people 
whom he inspired to take responsibility for the Yiddish cul- 
tural heritage. His indefatigable efforts played an important 
role in the growing interest in Yiddish literature and culture 
in Paris among young researchers and translators. His poem 
Gang aroyf tsu Yerusholayim (“Ascending to Jerusalem,’ 1976) 
was accompanied by French and Hebrew translations. A 
splendid volume of his collected poetry, Fun Ale Vaytn (“From 
All Remote Regions,’ 1980), appeared with an introduction by 
D. Sadan and illustrations by various artists. In 1983 he was 
awarded the Manger Prize. Two collections of his poetry in 
Hebrew translation appeared (1985, 1986). Later in life, he of- 
ten went for longer sojourns to Israel with his wife, the Yid- 
dish novelist Menuha Ram. 
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WALDMANN, ISRAEL (1881-1940), Zionist, active in the 
Ukrainian government-in-exile. Waldmann was born in 
Chortkov, east Galicia. In 1897 he was forced to leave school 
before completing his studies because of his connections with 
Zionism. He worked as a legal assistant to the Ukrainian leader 
Dr. V. Holubovych in Ternopol, and through the latter’s in- 
fluence became acquainted with the Ukrainian intelligentsia 
and its fledgling nationalist movement. (The Zionist move- 
ment stayed neutral in the struggle for Ukrainian self-deter- 
mination.) Waldmann engaged in Zionist politics during the 
elections to the Austrian parliament in 1907 and 1911. Dur- 
ing World War 1 he left for Vienna, where he continued his 
close contacts with the Ukrainian nationalists who had set up 
their national council in Vienna under Dr. Petrushevych. At 
that time he published a daily, Lemberger Zeitung, support- 
ing Jewish national claims. He was chosen to serve as Jewish 
representative for eastern Galicia in the Ukrainian national 
government which was organized in 1918 in Stanislav, but, be- 
fore his appointment was officially recognized, the expansion- 
ist Polish regime annexed Galicia, and the Ukrainian admin- 
istration was transferred to Vienna in May 1919. Waldmann 
continued as a propagandist for the Ukrainian leadership and 
accompanied their representative to the peace talks between 
Russia and Poland held in Riga in 1921. 

In the *Steiger case (1924-25), when a Jew was accused 
of attempting to kill the Polish president, Waldmann tried to 
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induce the Ukrainian nationalists to admit publicly their re- 
sponsibility for the act. When his pleadings were ignored, he 
decided to reveal the Ukrainians’ guilt to the public, thereby 
dissolving his connections with their movement. He testified 
before the court in Lvov, and several days later Steiger was 
acquitted. Waldmann was denied residence in Poland and 
thereafter lived in Vienna until 1935, when he went to Pales- 
tine. He died in Jerusalem. 
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WALDTEUFEL, EMIL (1837-1915), composer. He was born 
in Strasbourg, where his father, Lazare Waldteufel (Wallteufel), 
was a piano teacher at the conservatory, and his brothers were 
also active as musicians. Emil Waldteufel studied at the Paris 
Conservatory, but left before graduating and began to write 
dance music. His waltzes became perennial favorites, includ- 
ing Trés Jolie (op. 154), Dolores (op. 170), Estudiantina (op. 191), 
and especially Esparia (op. 286) and the “Skaters’ Waltzes” (Les 
Patineurs, op. 183). In 1865 Waldteufel was appointed chamber 
musician to Empress Eugénie and director of the court balls. 


WALES, country of the United Kingdom. No Jewish commu- 
nities are recorded there during the Middle Ages. However, in- 
dividual Jews are mentioned in places where English influence 
was prevalent, such as Caerleon and Chepstow. The charters 
of newly created boroughs in northern Wales in 1284 included 
the “liberty” to exclude Jews. In the 18 century Jews began 
to resettle in Wales. They are found in *Swansea from 1731, a 
community being organized in 1768. The *Cardiff community 
followed in 1840. In the second half of the 19 century other 
communities were established, especially after the beginning 
of the Russian-Jewish influx to Britain in the 1880s. The newly 
arrived immigrants set up small businesses and pawnbroking 
establishments in the mining towns of Tonypandy, Tredegar, 
Aberdare, Llanelly, Merthyr Tydfil, Pontypridd, Porthcawl, 
and elsewhere. An attempt to introduce Polish Jews into the 
coal mines failed owing to local opposition, which had some 
antisemitic undertones. The disorders in South Wales during 
the miners’ strike in 1911 took on an anti-Jewish tinge. On Au- 
gust 18-19 several Jewish-owned shops and houses were looted 
and wrecked in Tredegar, and the disorders swiftly spread to 
other mining towns in the area, driving hundreds of Jews to 
seek refuge elsewhere. Winston *Churchill, then home secre- 
tary, was responsible for sending troops to put down the dis- 
orders. These anti-Jewish riots, virtually the only example of 
violent antisemitism in modern British history, have been the 
subject of much dispute among historians. They also contrast 
starkly with the long-established Welsh Protestant tradition of 
philo-semitism and pro-Zionism, which produced such fig- 
ures as David *Lloyd George, who promulgated the Balfour 
Declaration. With the change in economic circumstances in 
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again became president of the community. Kadoorie still pre- 
sided in 1970. In accordance with an Iraqi law of 1954, a coun- 
cil elected every two years and supervised by the Ministry of 
Justice worked with the president. The subcommittees were 
abolished and a government law in December 1951 also abol- 
ished the rabbinical court in Baghdad. 


[Hayyim J. Cohen] 


Hebrew Printing 

The first Hebrew (lithographic) printing press in Baghdad was 
founded by Moses Baruch Mizrahi in 1863. The press printed 
a Hebrew newspaper named Ha-Dover (‘The Speaker) or 
Dover Mesharin (Upright Speaker) until 1870 and three small 
books. A second printing press with movable characters was 
founded in Baghdad in 1868 by Rahamim b. Reuben, a resi- 
dent of Baghdad, who had previously gained printing experi- 
ence in Bombay. The brothers Moses and Aaron Fetaya later 
formed a partnership with Rahamim, and after his death they 
continued his work until 1882. Fifty-five books were printed 
on this printing press. 

In 1888 a new press was founded in Baghdad by Solo- 
mon Bekhor Hutz (1843-1892), a scholar, poet, author, jour- 
nalist, bookseller, and communal worker. He brought his 
printing letters from Leghorn, Italy. Besides prayer books, he 
also printed many books which he considered useful to the 
members of his community. These included tales and works 
by Baghdad scholars which had been in manuscript until 
then. After his death, the printing press was taken over by his 
son, Joshua Hutz, and operated until 1913. Seventy-five books 
were printed on it. 

In 1904 a new press was founded in Baghdad by R. Ezra 
Reuben Dangoor (1848-1930), who was also hakham bashi of 
Baghdad. This printing press was in existence until 1921 and 
over 100 books were printed on it. For the greater part they 
were books of prayers and piyyutim according to the custom 
of the Baghdad Jews, but there were also some popular books 
in the Judeo-Arabic jargon and a Hebrew weekly, Yeshurun, 
of which five issues were published in 1920. This was a second 
and last attempt at Hebrew journalism in Baghdad. During the 
British Mandate in Iraq, two small Hebrew printing presses 
were founded in Baghdad: the al-Wataniyya al-Isr@iliyya 
(The Israel Homeland) press, which printed about 20 books 
between 1922 and 1927; and the Elisha Shohet press, which 
printed more than 40 books between 1924 and 1937. When 
the British Mandate ended, these printing presses declined 
and finally ceased operation altogether. 


[Avraham Yaari] 
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BAGINSKY, ADOLF ARON (1843-1918), German physi- 
cian and founder of modern pediatrics. Baginsky was born 
in Silesia and in 1881 joined the faculty of Berlin University, 
being appointed associate professor in 1892. In 1890, with the 
assistance of Virchow, he founded the children’s hospital, Kai- 
ser und Kaiserin Friedrich Kinderkrankenhaus, of which he 
became director. His main contributions to pediatrics were in 
the fields of infectious diseases, the study of milk, and hygiene. 
Baginsky was a leader in the movement for the promotion of 
child welfare and his services in this field won him orders and 
decorations from many governments. He was founder and 
editor of the pediatric journal, Archiv fur Kinderheilkunde 
(1879). His works included Lehrbuch der Kinderheilkunde 
(1982; “Textbook of Pediatrics,” translated into a number of 
languages), Handbuch der Schulhygiene (“Manual on School 
Hygiene,” 1877), and Praktische Beitraege zur Kinderheilkunde 
(“Practical Contributions to Pediatrics,’ 1880-84), as well as 
many articles on physiological and chemical subjects. 

Baginsky was an active member of the Jewish commu- 
nity in Berlin and of the movement to check antisemitism in 
Germany. He also wrote an interesting essay on the signifi- 
cance of hygiene in Mosaic legislation in which he expresses 
his admiration for the hygienic laws in the Bible. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.R. Kagan: Jews in Medicine (1952), 357-8. 


[Suessmann Muntner] 


BAGLEY, DAVID (1932-_ ), hazzan. Bagley was born in Vilna 
where his musical talents were revealed at an early age. He 
spent the war years in Japan and China and studied in Mir 
Yeshiva in Shanghai. In 1947 he went to America, where he 
continued his religious studies and also furthered his cantorial 
learning. One of his outstanding teachers was Cantor Joshua 
Lind. His first post in the United States was in Atereth Zion 
Synagogue in Brooklyn, after which he went on to many im- 
portant positions in the United States. He was chief cantor of 
the Nidhe Israel congregation in Mexico City, and from 1967 
to 1969 he was chief cantor in Ramat Gan, Israel. He has held 
posts in Johannesburg and Cape Town and has been chief can- 
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South Wales after World War 1, many of the small commu- 
nities in the mining centers ceased to exist. While the parent 
community of Welsh Jewry, Swansea, decayed, Cardiff became 
a considerable Jewish center. Llanelly, Bangor, and the resort 
town of Llandudno (in northern Wales) had small communi- 
ties. The total number of Jews in Wales in 1967 was estimated 
at 4,300 (3,500 in Cardiff). 

In later years the Jewish population of Wales declined 
considerably. The 2001 British census found 941 declared Jews 
in Cardiff, 170 in Swansea, 39 in Newport, and smaller num- 
bers in other towns, about 1,300 in all. Cardiff (the capital of 
Wales) has an Orthodox and a Reform synagogue and a num- 
ber of representative institutions. There are also Orthodox 
synagogues in Llandudno, Newport, and Swansea. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, England, 82, 92; idem, Rise of Provin- 
cial Jewry (1950), 102-4; Lehmann, Nova Bibl, index; O.K. Rabinow- 
icz, Winston Churchill on Jewish Problems (1956), 167-72. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: U. Henriques (ed.), The Jews of South Wales: Historical 
Studies (1993); W.D. Rubinstein, “The Anti-Jewish Riots in South 
Wales: A Re-examination, in: Welsh History Review, 18 (1996-97); G. 
Alderman, “The Anti- Jewish Riots of August 1911 in South Wales: A 
Response,’ ibid., 20 (2000); G. Davies (ed.), The Chosen People: Wales 


and the Jews (2002). 
[Zvi Zinger (Yaron)] 


WALETZKY, JOSH, U.S. filmmaker and musician. Waletzky 
was born in New York City. Early on his father, Sholom 
Waletzky, introduced him to Yiddish melodies. Waletzky 
studied piano and composition at the Juilliard School from 
1959 to 1965 and spent a semester studying under Peter Schick- 
ele. He graduated from Harvard College in 1969 with a bach- 
elor’s degree in linguistics and mathematics. Waletzky sang 
with the Yugntruf Ensemble, and in 1970 he wrote and di- 
rected the Yiddish operetta Chelm, Undzer Shtetl with Zal- 
man Mlotek, which was staged at New York’s 92"4 Street Y. 
He performed with the Yiddish Youth Ensemble on Yiddish 
Songs of Work and Struggle (1972), a recorded collection of 
hymns and ballads from the Jewish workers’ movements. At 
nyu Film School, he composed the music for and directed 
the Yiddish-language film Dos Mazl (1974). Waletzky worked 
as a sound editor on the documentary Ibeorgun (1975), fol- 
lowed by work on the Oscar-winning Harlan County, U.S.A. 
(1976), directed by Barbara *Kopple. He composed music for 
the film Circle in the Square (1976), as well as for two shorts, 
Car Wash (1977) and Body Shop (1977), for the pss children’s 
show Sesame Street. He served as musical director for a pro- 
duction of The Jewish Woman (1977) at the American Jewish 
Theatre, and scored The Good Omen (1978). Waletzky returned 
to sound editing for two Oscar-nominated documentaries, 
With Babies and Banners: The Women’s Emergency Brigade 
(1978), which recounted the 1937 sit-down strike against Gen- 
eral Motors, and The War at Home (1979), which followed the 
antiwar movement in Madison, Wisconsin. After working on 
the album Past and Present (1980) with Kapelye, a klezmer 
band he helped found, Waletzky starred with the band in the 
film and on the soundtrack for The Chosen (1981). In 1981, 
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he was producer-director of Image Before My Eyes, a docu- 
mentary about Jewish life in prewar Poland, and he served as 
script and musical consultant for the Barbra *Streisand film 
Yentl (1983). In 1986, Waletzky directed, scored, and cowrote 
the Jewish resistance documentary Partisans of Vilna (1986) 
with Aviva Kempner. Later Waletzky focused his attention on 
directing musical documentaries, including Pavarotti and the 
Italian Tenor (1991), Music for the Movies: Bernard Herrmann 
(1992), Music for the Movies: The Hollywood Sound (1995), 
and Sacred Stage: The Mariinsky Theater (2005). Other docu- 
mentaries have included Dashiell Hammett: Detective, Writer 
(1999) and The Endurance: Shackleton’s Legendary Antarctic 
Expedition (2000). In 2001, he released a cp of Yiddish songs, 


Crossing the Shadows. 
[Adam Wills (274 ed.)] 


WALEY, family of English Jews, active in various branches of 
public and intellectual life. The Waley family traces its descent 
from Benjamin Levi (d. 1784), an engraver from Wiesbaden 
who settled in Portsmouth in 1740. His son Jacob (d. 1817) 
married ELIZABETH WALEY, and their son SOLOMON JACOB 
(d. 1864), a successful stockbroker, adopted his mother’s origi- 
nal family name in 1834. JACOB WALEY (1818-1873), eldest son 
of Solomon Jacob, was educated at London University and was 
among the first Jews called to the English bar. He achieved an 
eminent position as a lawyer and, in addition, was professor 
of political economy at University College, London, 1853-66. 
He was an active member of the Jewish community, being a 
founder of the United Synagogue, first president of the Anglo- 
Jewish Association, and president of the Jews’ Hospital and 
Orphan Asylum. His brother, SIMON WALEY (1827-1875), was 
prominent as a stockbroker, but was also a talented musician. 
He composed for both piano and orchestra and wrote some 
pieces for the synagogue. His son ALFRED JOSEPH WALEY 
(1861-1953), a leading member of the London Stock Exchange, 
was treasurer of the Royal Academy of Music (1924-46) and 
chairman of its committee of management from 1946. Jacob’s 
daughter JULIA MATILDA (1854-1917) married Nathaniel 
Louis Cohen (1846-1913) and was mother of Sir Robert Waley 
*Cohen. She was president of the Union of Jewish Women 
and active in many other public bodies, and she wrote devo- 
tional literature for Jewish children. A sister, RACHAEL SO- 
PHIA WALEY, married David Frederick Schloss (1850-1912), a 
prominent Fabian who wrote studies of the London poor; after 
the outbreak of World War I their sons assumed their mother’s 
family name. SIR (SIGISMUND) DAVID WALEY (1887-1962), 
who was educated at Rugby and Oxford, spent his working 
life in the British Treasury, where he became one of its high- 
est officials. Seriously wounded in World War 1, he became an 
expert in external finance; after World War 11 he was attached 
to the European Recovery Department of the Foreign Office 
and during 1951-52 represented the United Kingdom on the 
Commission on German Debts. He was knighted in 1943. His 
brother Arthur *Waley was a poet and translator of Chinese 
and Japanese literature. 
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WALEY, ARTHUR 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: JC (June 27 and July 4, 1873; Jan. 7 and 21, 
1876); DNB, S.v. Waley Jacob, Waley Simon; The Times (Jan. 5, 1962); 
R. Henriques, Sir Robert Waley Cohen (1966); H. Bermant, Troubled 
Eden (1969), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


[Sefton D. Temkin] 


WALEY, ARTHUR (1889-1966), English poet and trans- 
lator of Oriental literature. Originally named Arthur David 
Schloss, Waley was born in Tunbridge Wells and was educated 
at Rugby and at Cambridge University. The family changed 
its name to Waley in 1918. From 1912 to 1930 he was assistant 
keeper of the Department of Prints and Drawings at the Brit- 
ish Museum but devoted much of his time to the translation 
of Chinese and Japanese literature. In 1918 he published his 
translation of One Hundred and Seventy Chinese Poems and 
between 1925 and 1933 the classic Japanese romance, The Tale 
of Genji. The Chinese poems were a genuine populariza- 
tion of material previously accessible only to specialists, and 
many poets derived inspiration from the technical adroitness 
of Waley’s free verse. The modern British interest in syllab- 
ics — poetry measured by syllable rather than stress - derived 
from Waley’s Chinese translations, just as the extraordinary 
popularity of the haiku in English arose from his translations 
from the Japanese. Through his translations, Waley brought 
something new into English poetry; a quiet, meditative tone, 
far removed from the crude Orientalizing of the 19" century. 
However, Waley never visited China. He apparently felt that 
his detachment from the immediate scene would enable him 
to concentrate upon more permanent issues and values. Wal- 
ey’s later work is mainly of interest to specialists, much of it 
lying in fields remote from creative literature. 

He wrote several books on Chinese philosophy, nota- 
bly Three Ways of Thought in Ancient China (1939). His last 
publications were mostly biographical and historical - The 
Opium War Through Chinese Eyes (1958), studies of the Chi- 
nese poets Li Po and Po Chu-I, and ‘The Secret History of the 
Mongols (1963). He was made a Companion of Honor (cH) 
in 1956. His Madly Singing in the Mountains, edited by Ivan 
Morris (1970), is an anthology of writings with an apprecia- 
tion of his work. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


[Philip D. Hobsbaum] 


WALINSKY, family of U.S. Jews in public service. oss1P Jo- 
SEPH (1886-1973) was a U.S. labor leader and a journalist. Born 
in Grodno, Russia, Walinsky in his youth was involved in the 
Jewish socialist underground (1903) and was arrested. He im- 
migrated to London, England, where he was active in the trade 
union movement (1904-07), edited Jewish trade union publi- 
cations (1907-09), and became one of the founders of the Jew- 
ish fraternal order, the *Workmen’s Circle (1912). From 1912 to 
1915 Walinsky lived in Toronto, Canada, as a union manager. In 
1915 he arrived in New York, again starting as union manager, 
and became a regular contributor to the Jewish press. In 1918 
Walinsky became president of the International Leathergoods, 
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Plastics and Novelty Workers Union. During the same year he 
presided over the first American Labor Conference for Pales- 
tine and remained an active leader in the National Committee 
for Labor Israel. In 1956 he published a book of Yiddish po- 
ems, Lament and Song. Walinsky retired from his union pres- 
idency in 1957, concentrating on leading about 2,600 lands- 
manschaften, fraternal orders, and folk organizations in their 
campaigns for Israel Bonds, uja, and Histadrut. 

His son LOUIS JOSEPH (1908-2001) was a U.S. econo- 
mist. Born in London, England, and educated in the United 
States, Walinsky from 1931 was a teacher and lecturer. From 
1943 to 1947 he was economic consultant and director of the 
Materials Division, U.S. War Production Board, and director 
of the Office of Economic Review and Analysis of the Civil- 
ian Production Administration. After that (1947-49) Walinsky 
became financial director of the latter organization, director 
of Germany-Austria Operations, and secretary general of the 
World ort Union. Subsequently he was economic adviser to 
the governments of many Asian, African, and Latin American 
countries, as well as Australia. From 1953 to 1958 he served as 
an adviser to the government of Burma. In the 1960s he was 
a consultant to the World Bank. Among his publications are 
Economic Development in Burma (1962); The Planning and 
Execution of Economic Development (1963); and Issues Facing 
World Jewry (1981). 

Ossip’s daughter ANNA WALINSKA (1906-1997) was an 
artist. She ran the Guild Art Gallery in New York in the 1930s, 
traveled around the world in the 1950s, and created more than 
1,000 works on canvas and paper over nine decades. A well- 
known portrait artist, she painted such subjects as Eleanor 
Roosevelt, Arshile Gorky, Mark Rothko, and U Thant. Her 
work is exhibited in galleries and museums around the world, 
including the Smithsonian Art Museum, the National Portrait 
Gallery, the Holocaust Museum, and Yad Vashem. 

Louis’ son ADAM (1937- ) was a U.S. attorney. Born in 
New York, he joined the U.S. Department of Justice under At- 
torney General Robert FE Kennedy. He was Kennedy’s legisla- 
tive assistant and main speechwriter, accompanying him on 
his trips to South Africa and Latin America. After Kennedy's 
death he ran unsuccessfully for the office of attorney general 
of the State of New York (1970). From 1971 to 1995, Walinsky 
practiced law with the New York firm of Kronish, Lieb, Weiner 
& Hellman. He was a member and chairman of the New York 
Commission of Investigation from 1978 to 1981. In 1995, he be- 
gan to serve full time as president of the Center for Research 
on Institutions and Social Policy, which concentrates on issues 
affecting law enforcement and social change. He is consid- 
ered the father of the Police Corps, a program that strength- 
ens American law enforcement by adding citizens to the police 
force; they serve four-year terms and receive four-year college 
scholarships in exchange for their commitment to serve as po- 
lice officers. The Police Corps became law in 1994 as part of 
the Omnibus Crime Bill. Walinsky is a trustee of the Robert F. 
Kennedy Memorial. 

[Frederick R. Lachman / Ruth Beloff (2"4 ed.)] 
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WALKIN, AARON (1865-1942), Lithuanian rabbi, commu- 
nal leader, and author. Born in Shumyachi, Belorussia, Walkin 
received his education at the Volozhin yeshivah where he stud- 
ied under R. Naphtali Zevi Judah *Berlin. After the yeshivah 
was closed in 1892, he continued his studies in Kovno under 
R. Isaac Elhanan *Spektor. Walkin served successively as the 
rabbi of the communities of Gruzdziai and Seduva in Lithu- 
ania, and Mstislavl in Belorussia. After World War 1 he be- 
came the rabbi of the important Jewish community of Pinsk. 
He was active in *Agudat Israel and, with Meir *Hildesheimer, 
visited the United States on its behalf in 1914. Walkin and 
most of his family were murdered by the Nazis during the 
summer of 1942. 

Walkin was considered a leading writer of responsa of 
this period, and his published responsa appeared in two vol- 
umes under the title Zekan Aharon (1932, 1938; reprinted in the 
US., 1951, 1958). His talmudic novellae Beit Aharon were pub- 
lished in four volumes (to Bava Mezia, 1905, reprinted 1965; 
to Ketubbot, 1911; to Bava Kamma, 1923, reprinted 1963; to Git- 
tin, 1939, reprinted 1955). Walkin also published Hoshen Aha- 
ron, a commentary to the Shulhan Arukh Hoshen Mishpat 
in three volumes (1927, 1928, 1930). His sermons entitled 
Mezah Aharon were published in two volumes, the first of 
which was reprinted by war refugees in Shanghai (vol. 1, 
1902, 1908, 1928, 1945; Vol. 2, 1926). He also issued a new edi- 
tion of the Sefer Yere’im of Eliezer b. Samuel of Metz, which 
included his own commentary entitled Saviv li-Yreav (1935, 
reprinted 1960). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Seidmann, in: Elleh Ezkerah, 1 (1956), 


64-71; Yahadut Lita, 3 (1967), 47. 
[Aaron Rothkoff] 


WALKOMITZ, SIMHAH HAYYIM (sometimes pronounced 
Wilkomitz), (1871-1918), Hebrew teacher and educator. Born 
in Nesvizh, Belorussia, Walkomitz became interested in the 
*Haskalah movement and went to Vilna, where he broadened 
the scope of his studies. He joined the *Benei Moshe Associa- 
tion and in 1896 went to Erez Israel. As a teacher, he helped to 
lay the foundations of Hebrew education, stressing the labor 
ideal. He taught in Rehovot, Metullah, Rosh Pinnah, and Jaffa, 
devoting his major efforts to the establishment and develop- 
ment of the school at Rosh Pinnah, where, from 1902, he was 
headmaster for 16 years. The first rural educational institu- 
tion in Erez Israel, this school served as a model for the entire 
country. Walkomitz was among the founders of the *Teachers’ 
Association in Erez Israel, delivering a comprehensive lecture 
at its first meeting in 1903 on the image of the Hebrew rural 
school. The anthology Ha-Moreh (“The Teacher,” 1959), dedi- 
cated to his memory, contains appreciations of Walkomitz, 
as well as his own articles and model lessons, which had pre- 
viously appeared in various periodicals. His son, AMI ASSAF 
(1903-1963), a member of the moshav *Bet Yehoshua, was a 
*Mapai member of Knesset and served as deputy minister of 
education and culture from 1958 to 1963. 


[Gedalyah Elkoshi] 
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WALLACE, IRVING 


WALKOWITZ, ABRAHAM (1878-1965), U.S. painter. 
Walkowitz, who was born in Tumen, Russia, was taken as 
a boy to New York, where he lived on the Lower East Side. 
Jacob *Epstein was a neighbor and close friend. He eked out 
a living by lettering diplomas and shingles for doctors’ offices. 
By 1906 he had saved enough to study for two years in Paris. 
When he returned to New York and showed his paintings in 
a basement storeroom, they were dismissed by most of the 
critics as “monstrosities.” In 1913 Walkowitz was invited to 
exhibit ten works in the historic Armory Show in New York. 
One of his earliest backers was Alfred *Stieglitz, the art dealer. 
As the public grew used to the anti-academic manner of the 
new painters, he began to be a success, and his paintings were 
acquired by leading American museums. Walkowitz drew 
and painted assiduously until the 1930s, when failing eye- 
sight made it difficult for him to work, and by the mid-1940s 
he stopped painting completely. As his own creative powers 
declined, he devoted his time to posing for colleagues, and 
in 1944 the Brooklyn Museum mounted an exhibition, “One 
Hundred Artists and Walkowitz” consisting of paintings and 
sculptures with himself as subject. Walkowitz’ style ranges 
from Romanticism to abstract art. He began by painting dark, 
misty landscapes but changed in time to warmer and fresher 
colors. His subjects were confined mainly to outdoor scenes 
with figures, and for many years his favorite model was the 
dancer Isadora Duncan. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Savin, in: Arts Magazine, 39 (1964), 42-45. 
[Alfred Werner] 


WALLACE, IRVING (1916-1990), U.S. writer. Born in Chi- 
cago, IIl., Wallace grew up in Kenosha, Wis., where his father, 
an immigrant from Russia, was a clerk in a general store. He 
always wanted to be a writer, Wallace said. He sold his first 
article, The Horse Laugh, to Horse and Jockey Magazine for $5 
while in high school. He attended the Williams Institute in 
Berkeley, Calif., where he took creative writing courses, and 
then moved to Los Angeles and began to write full-time in 
1937. After service in World War 11, where he wrote scripts for 
training films, Wallace wrote fiction and nonfiction articles for 
a number of periodicals. Unable to make ends meet as a maga- 
zine writer, he moved into screenwriting. Among the films he 
worked on were Split Second, The West Point Story, Meet Me at 
the Fair, and The Big Circus. Turning to fiction, he wrote two 
books that were ignored by the critics. But in 1960, he pub- 
lished The Chapman Report, a novel about the impact of a sex 
survey on some Los Angeles suburban women. It became a 
bestseller, and, as a film in 1962 starring Jane Fonda, Shelley 
Winters, and Efrem Zimbalist, Jr., it was a big moneymaker. In 
addition to his own books, Wallace collaborated with his wife, 
Sylvia, his daughter, Amy, and his son, David Wallechinsky, 
who used the name the family had in Russia. Wallace wrote 
15 novels all told, including The Prize (1962), The Nympho and 
Other Maniacs (1971), and The Guest of Honor (1989). 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 
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WALLACE, MIKE 


WALLACE, MIKE (Myron Leon; 1918- ), U.S. television 
journalist. Born in Brookline, Massachusetts, Wallace received 
a B.A. from the University of Michigan in 1939. He gained 
prominence in 1956 for his penetrating interviews on New 
York television. He wrote a column for the New York Post, 
“Mike Wallace Asks” (1957-58; published as a book under 
the same title in 1958), ran the radio series New Beat (1959-61), 
and worked as staff correspondent for cas News (1963-64). 
He hosted several Tv series, such as Night Beat (1956); The 
Mike Wallace Interview (1957-58); and Biography (1961-64). 
He was the anchor on the css Morning News from 1963 to 
1966. From 1968 he was one of the main correspondents on 
the popular news magazine series 60 Minutes. In 1990 CBS 
News presented the one-hour special Mike Wallace Then and 
Now, which highlighted his 40 years of reporting and inter- 
viewing. 

Wallace also hosted the Tv series 20 Century with Mike 
Wallace (1995) and appeared in such Tv documentaries as 
The Uncounted Enemy: A Vietnam Deception (1982); Water- 
gate: The Secret Story (1992); The Real Malcolm x (1992); Hugh 
Hefner: Once upon a Time (1992); Rod Serling: Submitted for 
Your Approval (1995); Ayn Rand: A Sense of Life (1997); Dead 
Blue: Surviving Depression (1998); Breaking the News (2001); 
and The 100 Most Memorable TV Moments (2004). 

Wallace interviewed kings, presidents, and prime minis- 
ters, dictators and divas, musicians and millionaires. Among 
his many honors and awards are i9 Emmy Awards, three Pea- 
body Awards, and the Robert F Kennedy Journalism Award. 
In 1989 he was honored by Chicago’s Museum of Broadcast 
Communications for his lifetime contribution to radio and 
television. In 1991 he was inducted into the Television Acad- 
emy Hall of Fame and was honored by the Radio/Television 
News Directors Association with the Paul White Award. In 
1993 he was named Broadcaster of the Year by the Interna- 
tional Radio and Television Society. In 2002 he received a Life- 
time Achievement Emmy. 

Wallace’s published works include Close Encounters: Mike 
Wallace’s Own Story (with G.P. Gates, 1985) and Between You 
and Me: A Memoir (with G.P. Gates, 2005). 


[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


WALLACH, ELI (1915-_ ), U.S. actor. Born in Brooklyn, New 
York, Wallach received a B.A. from the University of Texas. 
He got his dramatic training with the Actors Studio and the 
Neighborhood Playhouse. He was in the Broadway cast of 
Mister Roberts in 1949, and in 1951 won a Tony Award for his 
portrayal of the Sicilian lover in the Tennessee Williams play 
The Rose Tattoo. In 1954 he appeared in London in Teahouse 
of the August Moon. With his wife, Anne Jackson, to whom 
he has been married since 1948, he shared several successes, 
notably on Broadway in Rhinoceros (1961) and Luv (1964). 
He also appeared in Staircase (1968); Promenade, All (1972); 
The Waltz of the Toreadors (1973); Saturday Sunday Monday 
(1974); Twice around the Park (1982); Café Crown (1989); The 
Price (1992); and The Flowering Peach (1994). 
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Wallach made his film debut in 1956 in Baby Doll and 
had roles in more than 100 movies. Among them are The 
Lineup (1958); Seven Thieves (1960); The Magnificent Seven 
(1960); The Misfits (1961); How the West Was Won (1962); 
Lord Jim (1964); How to Steal a Million (1966); The Good, the 
Bad and the Ugly (1966); The Tiger Makes Out (1967); How to 
Save a Marriage (1968); Mackenna’s Gold (1969); The Angel 
Levine (1970); Cinderella Liberty (1973); Crazy Joe (1974); The 
Deep (1977); Movie Movie (1978); The Salamander (1980); The 
Hunter (1980); Tough Guys (1986); Nuts (1987); Terezin Diary 
(1989); The Godfather, Part 3 (1990); Mistress (1992); Night and 
the City (1992); Two Much (1995); The Associate (1996); Keeping 
the Faith (2000); Advice and Dissent (2002); The Root (2003); 
and King of the Corner (2004). 

He also appeared in a host of rv series and Tv movies. 
In 1967 he won a Best Supporting Actor Emmy for his role 
in the Tv movie Poppies Are Also Flowers. His autobiogra- 
phy The Good, the Bad, and Me: In My Anecdotage was pub- 


lished in 2005. 
[Jonathan Licht / Ruth Beloff (2"4 ed.)] 


WALLACH, MOSHE (Moritz; 1866-1957), pioneer of med- 
icine in Erez Israel. Wallach, born in Cologne, Germany, re- 
ceived an Orthodox education and studied medicine at Berlin 
and Wuerzburg. In 1891 he settled in Jerusalem and opened 
a clinic in the Old City. With financial support from Amster- 
dam and Frankfurt, he purchased land at a deserted spot out- 
side the city walls for the establishment of a modern hospital. 
Named Sha‘rei Zedek (“Gates of Righteousness”), the hospi- 
tal was opened in 1902. Attached to it was a small farm. He 
served as director of the hospital until his retirement in 1947, 
giving it its Orthodox stamp. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rabbi Binyamin (B. Radler-Feldmann), in: 
Hadoar (Jan. 20, 1947); E. Porush, Shaarei Zedek (Heb., 1952). 


[Getzel Kressel] 


WALLACH, OTTO (1847-1931), German organic chemist 
and Nobel Prize winner. Wallach was born in Koenigsberg 
and worked in Bonn from 1870. He was appointed profes- 
sor in Berlin (1876) and head of the department of pharmacy 
(1879-89). From 1889 until he retired in 1915 he was professor 
at Goettingen and director of the university’s chemical insti- 
tute, continuing his research until he was 80. 

In 1884 knowledge in the field of “ethereal oils” was in 
a state of utter confusion. Wallach, after many years of work, 
characterized 12 terpenes which were different from one an- 
other, in place of the far greater number of products previ- 
ously thought, and charted their interrelationships and deter- 
mined their structures, based on rings with six carbon atoms 
as the basic skeletons. He received the 1910 Nobel Prize for 
Chemistry for “his pioneer work in the field of alicyclic com- 
pounds.” His work was scientifically important in clarifying 
a field of natural products, and also (through his students) 
led to the industrial synthesis of camphor and artificial per- 
fumes. He wrote Terpene und Kampfer (1909, 1914). Wal- 
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lach received many honors and was president of the German 
Chemical Society. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: T.N. Levitan, Laureates, Jewish Winners of 
the Nobel Prize (1960), 34-35; Partridge and Schierz, in: Journal of 
Chemical Education, 24 (1947), 106-8; Blumann, in: Proceedings of 
the Chemical Society (1964), 387-9. 

[Samuel Aaron Miller] 


WALLACH, YONA (1944-1985), Israeli poet. Wallach was 
born in Tel Aviv and was an active member of the literary 
group known as the “Tel Aviv poets,’ a circle which emerged 
around the literary journals Akhshav and Siman Keriah in the 
1960s, with the aim of imbuing Hebrew poetry with an avant- 
garde, daring spirit. Her first collection, Devarim (“Things”), 
appeared in 1966, followed during her lifetime by Shenei 
Ganim (“Two Gardens, 1969), Shirim (1976), and Or Pere 
(“Wild Light,’ 1983). She also wrote for and appeared with an 
Israeli rock group, and in 1982 some of her poems were set to 
music and recorded. Wallach, one of the most original, ven- 
turesome voices in contemporary Hebrew poetry, explores 
inner processes of emotion and perception, reflects on the 
energies of the feminine body, on the ambiguities of sexual ful- 
fillment, and is indeed one of the first feminine revolutionaries 
in Israeli writing. Written in fluid lines, her lyrical verse defies 
conventional poetic structures, offering her readers deliber- 
ately provocative, subversive lines of utmost intensity. Little 
wonder then that her poetry was considered obscene and taste- 
less, as when she mentioned the fefillin in a poem describing 
the sexual act. Yigal Sarnah wrote her biography (1993), por- 
traying a woman who in her habits and life-style, as well as in 
her artistic work (be it poetry or performance of rock music) 
always sought the extreme. After her early death, “Selected Po- 
ems 1963-1985” was published. An English volume with poems 
appeared in 1997 and individual poems have been translated 
into a number of languages. For information concerning trans- 
lation, see the ITHL website at www.ithLorg.il. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Zilberman, Ha-Ivrit Hi Ishah Mithappeset: 
Sheloshah Perakim al Shiratah shel Y. Wallach (1990); Y. Mazor, “The 
Sexual Sound and the Flowery Fury: The Role of Y. Wallach in Con- 
temporary Hebrew Poetry,’ in: Modern Judaism, 16:3 (1996), 263-90; 
L. Rattok, Al Shirat Y. Wallach (1997); R. Kartun-Blum, Profane Scrip- 
tures (1999); E. Feliu, “Yona Wallach o la Ilum salvatge; in: Tamid, 3 
(2000-2001), 119-54; E. Negev, Close Encounters with Twenty Israeli 
Writers (2003); Z. Cohen Lidovsky, “Loosen the Fetters of Thy Tongue, 
Woman”: The Poetry and the Poetics of Y. Wallach (2003). 


[Anat Feinberg (24 ed.)] 


WALLANT, EDWARD LEWIS (1926-1962), novelist. Al- 
though Wallant’s writing career was brief, he earned a repu- 
tation for craftsmanship and concern for moral values in his 
works, which included The Human Season (1960), The Pawn- 
broker (1961; made into a film after its publication), The Ten- 
ants of Moonbloom (1963), and Children at the Gate (1964), 
which dealt compassionately with the lives of ordinary people. 
Wallant’s presentation of Judaism often focuses on a love for 
the marginalized, the stranger, and the “other,” as well as Juda- 
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ism’s demands for dignity and justice. His works are often the 
ground in which Judaism and Christianity meet, suggesting 
that there is a common situation for faith as well as a common 

ground in which they encounter one another. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Galloway, Edward Lewis Wallant (1979). 
[Lewis Fried (24 ed.)] 


°WALLENBERG, RAOUL (1912-?), Swedish diplomat who 
became a legend through his work to save Hungarian Jewry at 
the end of World War 11. Descended from a long line of bank- 
ers and diplomats, he was an architect by profession, a gradu- 
ate of the University of Michigan. In 1936, he spent six months 
in Haifa, where he studied management at the Holland Bank, 
and first met with Jewish refugees from Germany. Upon his 
return to Stockholm, he became the foreign representative of 
a central European trading company, whose president was a 
Hungarian Jew, K. Lauer. 

In July 1944, the Swedish Foreign Ministry, at the request 
of the American *War Refugee Board, sent him on a rescue 
mission to Budapest as an attaché to the Swedish Embassy. By 
this time, 437,000 Hungarian Jews had already been deported 
to death camps, and deportation had been ordered for Buda- 
pest Jewry. He had a great deal of cash, provided by Jewish or- 
ganizations, since the wRB was to be financed by private con- 
tributions, and permission to employ unorthodox methods to 
save Jews. He had one other advantage. He was operating in 
a climate where everyone knew that Germany would lose the 
war and the only remaining question was when. Hence neutral 
countries, including Sweden, and even some German allies, 
were positioning themselves for the postwar world. 

Wallenberg’s chief operation was the distribution of 
Swedish certificates of protection (“Wallenberg Passports” 
or Schutz-Paesse), which were initially granted to Jews who 
had some link with Sweden. Wallenberg applied pressure on 
the Hungarian government and gained friends and assistants 
for his work. His department, “Section 3 - for Humanitarian 
Aims, employed 300 Jews. When the *Arrow Cross seized 
power in October 1944, Wallenberg initiated the establish- 
ment of the “international ghetto.” About 33,000 Jews, 7,000 
of whom had Swedish protection, thus found refuge in houses 
flying the flags of neutral countries. Wallenberg did not work 
alone. His efforts were joined by Carl Lutz, a Swiss diplomat, 
and by Giorgio Perlasca, an Italian businessman who posed 
as a Spanish diplomat and worked with the Zionist under- 
ground. Without any authorization or authority, Perlasca of- 
fered Spanish safe passes to Jews and established children’s 
houses. He explained his motivation: “I simply cannot under- 
stand why a man can be persecuted because he is of a differ- 
ent religion from mine.” 

When threats did not work Wallenberg offered bribes, 
or even stood between Jews and their captors, saying they 
would have to take him first. When Jews had no authentic 
identification papers, Wallenberg came up with forged pa- 
pers or driver's licenses. Anything that looked like an official 
paper, document, or list of names was flourished by an im- 
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perious Wallenberg with an air of authority that intimidated 
even Nazi officials. Wallenberg did not back down even in the 
face of personal danger. *Eichmann made threatening noises, 
saying, “Accidents do happen, even to a neutral diplomat? 
Wallenberg’s car was rammed. 

In November 1944, thousands of Budapest Jews, includ- 
ing women and children, were forced on a “death march” via 
the town of Hegyeshalom, to the Austrian border. Wallen- 
berg and Per Anger, the Embassy’s secretary, followed after 
them with a convoy of trucks carrying food and clothing, and 
he himself distributed medicine to the dying and food and 
clothing to the marchers. By superhuman efforts he managed 
to free some 500 persons and return them to Budapest. He 
saved several hundred members of labor detachments who 
had been put on the deportation train. In Budapest, he orga- 
nized “International Labor Detachments” and even a “Jewish 
Guard” consisting of Aryan-looking Jews dressed in ss and 
Arrow Cross uniforms, and established two hospitals and soup 
kitchens. Eichmann threatened to kill him, referring to him 
as “Judenhund Wallenberg’ Wallenberg formulated a compre- 
hensive plan to restore the Hungarian economy when peace 
came. When the Soviet army entered Budapest on January 16, 
1945, 100,000 Jews were still alive. Many, if not most of them, 
owed their lives to Wallenberg and his colleagues. At that mo- 
ment, Wallenberg’s struggle seemed to be over. He should have 
been able to look forward to returning home in honor. He ap- 
proached Soviet officials with a plan for the postwar rehabilita- 
tion of Hungarian Jews. On January 17, 1945, Wallenberg was 
seen by Dr. Erno Peto, one of his closest collaborators, in the 
company of Soviet soldiers. He said: “I do not know whether I 
am a guest of the Soviets or their prisoner.’ He was never seen 
as a free man again. During the liberation, he had presented 
himself to Soviet army guards, who were reconnoitering the 
streets of Budapest. 

For ten years, the Soviet Union denied that Wallenberg 
was in their custody. But after the death of Stalin and the 
thaw of the Khrushchev years, the Soviet Union formally an- 
nounced that Wallenberg had been arrested. They produced 
a death certificate to substantiate their claim that he had died 
of a heart attack in 1947. 

Yet up until the 1980s, there were occasional reports from 
former political prisoners who said they had seen an aging 
Swede in various Soviet prisons. In 1991, on the eve of the col- 
lapse of the Soviet Union, Mikhail Gorbachev presented the 
Wallenberg family with Wallenberg’s diplomatic passport. 

In 1981 the United States Congress gave Raoul Wallen- 
berg honorary citizenship, an honor previously accorded only 
to Winston Churchill. The United States Holocaust Memo- 
rial Museum is located on Raoul Wallenberg Place and Yad 
Vashem has named him Righteous Among the Nations. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Philipp, Raoul Wallenberg, Fighter for Hu- 
manity (1947); J. Lévai, Raoul Wallenberg (Hung., 1948); J. Wulf, Raoul 
Wallenberg (Ger., 1958); R.L. Braham (ed.), The Hungarian Jewish Ca- 
tastrophe: ...annotated bibliography (1962), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
Puy: K. Marton, Wallenberg (1982); idem, Wallenberg: Missing Hero 
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(1995); P. Anger, With Raoul Wallenberg in Budapest: Memories of the 
War Years in Hungary (1995); A. Gersten, Conspiracy of Indifference: 
The Raoul Wallenberg Story (2001). 


[Livia Rothkirchen / Michael Berenbaum (2™4 ed.)] 


WALLENROD, REUBEN (1899-1966), Hebrew writer on 
American Jewish life. Born in Vizno, Belorussia, he emigrated 
to Erez Israel in 1920, but shortly afterward left to study in 
France and the United States. Wallenrod served as instructor 
and later professor of Hebrew literature at Brooklyn College 
in New York. From 1929, he frequently contributed stories and 
essays to Hebrew periodicals. 

His novels Ki Fanah Yom (1946; Dusk in the Catskills, 
1957) and Be-Ein Dor (At Ein Dor, 1953), as well as his collec- 
tions of short stories Ba-Deyotah ha-Shelishit (1938) and Bein 
Homot New York (1952), describe the life of immigrant Jews 
in the United States and their difficulty in adjusting to their 
new surroundings. Among his works are essays and literary 
criticism Mesapperei Amerikah (1958), a travelogue Derakhim 
va-Derekh (1951), and others. He was coauthor, with Abra- 
ham Aharoni, of Fundamentals of Hebrew Grammar (1949) 
and Modern Hebrew Reader and Grammar (1945). In English 
he wrote The Literature of Modern Israel (1956) and in French, 
Dewey, léducateur (1932). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Ribalow, Im ha-Kad el ha-Mabbua (1950), 
250-5; A. Epstein, Soferim Ivrim ba-Amerikah, 2 (1952), 370-90; Kres- 
sel, Leksikon, 1 (1965), 692; A. Zeitlin, Ha-Zofeh (Feb. 2, 1968), 4; Wax- 


man, Literature, 5 (1960), 204-6. 
[Jerucham Tolkes] 


WALLENSTEIN, ALFRED (1898-1982), U.S. cellist and con- 
ductor. Born in Chicago, Wallenstein was taken when still a 
child to California, where he played the cello in theater or- 
chestras and later in the San Francisco Orchestra. After study- 
ing the cello and medicine in Europe, he became first cellist 
of the New York Philharmonic under Toscanini (1929) and, 
from 1931, began appearing on the radio as conductor. Two 
years later he formed the Wallenstein Sinfonietta, a radio or- 
chestra which became famous for its high standard of perfor- 
mance and its extensive repertoire of classical and contempo- 
rary music. From 1943 to 1956 Wallenstein conducted the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic and, after 1952, was also music director 
of the Hollywood Bowl. 


WALLENSTEIN, MEIR (1903-1996), Orientalist. Born in 
Jerusalem, Wallenstein taught in Palestine (1925-29) and in 
Manchester, England (1932-38). From 1946 he was reader in 
medieval and modern Hebrew at Manchester University, and 
in 1970 he settled in Jerusalem. 

Wallenstein’s works include studies on Moses Judah Ab- 
bas and his contemporaries in Melilah, 1-4 (1944-50); Hymns 
from the Judean Scrolls (1950); Some Unpublished Piyyutim 
from the Cairo Genizah (1956); The Nezer and the Submission 
in Suffering Hymn from the Dead Sea Scrolls (ed., with trans- 
lation, 1957); and he edited J. Jaffe’s Ahavat Ziyyon vi- Yrusha- 
layim (1946). 
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WALLICH, German family that produced many scholars, 
rabbis, and physicians. The family origin can be traced to the 
13 century. The name of Walch is first mentioned in 1349. It 
applies to a physician who appears in the register of Jews exiled 
from Worms and Speyer. ABRAHAM WALCH was the authority 
responsible for the observance of customs within the Worms 
community and signed, as chairman, the “Worms Judenord- 
nung” in 1584. JOSEPH BEN MEIR WALLICH, also known as 
Pheibusch, obtained his doctorate at Padua around 1600 and 
was appointed by the emperor “Jew Doctor” of Worms. His 
medical activity is also mentioned in *Mainz about 1605. Soon 
thereafter, he had to defend himself before the Senate against 
a charge of poisoning, brought by his non-Jewish colleagues. 
ISAAC (d. 1632) left a catalog of folksongs of his day, written 
in Hebrew letters. MOSES WALLICH (d. 1739) is the author of 
the so-called “Ku-Bukh” published in Frankfurt in 1687, which 
is a collection of fables in the Yiddish dialect. 

From Worms the family spread to Metz, Frankfurt, Bonn, 
Coblenz, Mainz, Copenhagen, and many other places. In 1747, 
SOLOMON EMMANUEL WALLICH, who studied in Heidelberg, 
was appointed “Jew Doctor” in Mainz by the elector Frederick 
Charles. He, too, had to overcome opposition of non-Jewish as 
well as Jewish non-qualified colleagues. ABRAHAM WALLICH, 
who resided in Frankfurt, compiled a popular medical booklet 
named “Harmonica Wallichia Medicia,’ which was published 
only posthumously (1700) by his son, JUDAH LOEB, also a phy- 
sician, under the title: Sefer Dimyon ha-Refuot, Terufot le-Khol 
Minnei Hola’im, u-Mashveh Refuot ha-Guf bi-Refuot ha-Ne- 
fesh. Because of the Wallichs’ reputation, one of them was even 
called to the sickbed of Louis xv of France. The name is also 
mentioned in the records of other German cities, e.g., in an 
antisemitic leaflet with woodcuts representing the desecra- 
tion of the *Host in *Passau (1470). NATHANIEL WALLICH 
(1787-1854), born in Copenhagen and well known as a physi- 
cian and botanist, as well as director of the Calcutta Botani- 
cal Gardens, specialized in the flora of India, Hindustan, and 
Burma. Other descendants were the Jerusalem pioneer and di- 
rector of the Shaarei Zedek hospital, Moshe (Moritz) *Wallach, 
and the chemist and Nobel Prize winner, Otto *Wallach. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Wolf, Zur Geschichte der Juden in Worms 
(1862); E Rosenberg, in: zGJD, 2 (1888), 232-96. 

[B. Mordechai Ansbacher] 


WALSTON, SIR CHARLES (1856-1927), British archaeolo- 
gist and writer. Born Charles Waldstein in New York and ed- 
ucated at Columbia University and in Germany, Walston (as 
he was known from 1918) came to England in 1880 and taught 
classical archaeology at Cambridge University from 1883 to 
1907. He was director of the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge 
(1883-89), and as director of American School of Archaeol- 
ogy in Athens (1889-93) led the excavations at Plataea, Eretria, 
and the Hera sanctuary at Argos. His interests included con- 
temporary art history, art education, psychology, and ethics, 
and among his varied writings was The Jewish Question and 
the Mission of the Jews (1899). He was knighted in 1912. His 
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son, BARON HENRY WALSTON (1912-1991), a farmer and ag- 
ricultural researcher, was given a life peerage in 1961 and, in 
1964-67, served as a junior minister in Harold Wilson’s Labour 
government. From 1968 until 1981 he served as chairman of 
the Institute of Race Relations. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


[Penuel P. Kahane / William D. Rubinstein (24 ed.)] 


WALTER, BRUNO (Bruno Walter Schlesinger; 1876-1962), 
conductor. He was born in Berlin, where he studied at the 
Stern Conservatory. At 17 he became voice coach at the Co- 
logne Opera and the following year assistant conductor, un- 
der Gustav *Mahler, at the Municipal Theater in Hamburg. 
He conducted in various German towns until 1900, when he 
became conductor at the Berlin Opera, but he left after a year 
to become Mahler’s assistant at the Vienna Opera, where he 
remained until 1912. In 1917 he was engaged as general direc- 
tor of the Munich Opera, which gained a brilliant reputation 
for its fine repertory and high standard of performance. From 
1922 he worked as a guest conductor, making his American de- 
but and conducting at the Salzburg Mozart Festival. In 1925 he 
became conductor of the Municipal Opera in Berlin-Charlot- 
tenburg, and in 1929 of the Leipzig Gewandhaus Orchestra. In 
1932 he was a guest conductor of the New York Philharmonic 
and was reengaged for the next three seasons under Toscanini. 
Meanwhile, the Nazis came to power and he lost his German 
engagements. In 1936 he accepted the post of musical direc- 
tor of the Vienna Opera, but when the Nazis overran Austria 
in 1938 he moved to France. On the outbreak of World War 11 
he emigrated to the United States, settling in California, and 
from 1947 to 1949 was conductor and musical adviser of the 
New York Philharmonic. 

Walter was equally eminent as a conductor of orchestral 
and operatic music. A classicist among conductors, his in- 
terpretations were characterized by a contemplative, lyrical 
quality and by sensitive color and phrasing. He excelled as an 
interpreter of Mozart and above all of Mahler, with whom he 
had worked in close friendship for so many years. He con- 
ducted the first performances of Das Lied von der Erde and of 
Mahler's ninth symphony, and remained a lifelong champion 
of his music. Walter was also a composer, but discouraged 
the performance of his own works. A man of wide culture, he 
wrote several books: Von den moralischen Kraeften der Musik 
(1935); Theme and Variations (1947; autobiography); Gustav 
Mahler; ein Portraet (1957); and Von der Musik und vom Mu- 
sizieren (1957; Of Music and Music-Making, 1961). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Stefan, Bruno Walter (Ger. 1936); T. Mann, 
in: Musical Quarterly (1946), 503-8; A.L. Holde, Bruno Walter (Ger., 
1960); MGG, s.v.; Riemann-Gurlitt, s.v.; Grove, Dict, s.v.; Baker, Biog 
Dict, sv.; H.W. Freyhan, in: ayr Information 25 (Aug. 1970), 5-6. 


WALTERS, BARBARA (1931-_ ), U.S. broadcast journalist. 
Born in Boston, Massachusetts, Walters received a B.A. in 
English from Sarah Lawrence College in New York in 1953. She 
began her career as a writer for local television stations on the 
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East Coast. In 1961 she joined NBc’s Today show, and in 1964 
she became its lead female correspondent. She was already 
earning a reputation as a skilled reporter and interviewer at a 
time when women’s function on news programs was usually 
subordinated to the male anchors. She hosted the Tv series 
Not for Women Only (1971-76). In 1974 NBC accorded her the 
status of co-host on Today, a position she retained until 1976. 
Walters had a string of exclusive interviews with personali- 
ties of international status - including Fidel Castro, Anwar 
Sadat, and every U.S. president since Richard Nixon. In 1976 
she joined aBc as co-anchor of its evening news with Harry 
Reasoner, at a salary of $1 million per year for five years. She 
thus became the first female to anchor a news broadcast on a 
major network and the first anchorperson to earn a million 
dollars a year. While Walters’ arrival did not signal the ratings 
boost for which asc had hoped, she remained on contract to 
the network and flourished with a series of interview specials 
and as a correspondent on the newsmagazine 20/20, of which 
she was the co-host from 1984 until 2004. Among her many 
television stints and appearances, she hosted the running 
interview series The Barbara Walters Specials (which began 
in 1976); served as substitute anchor on aBc News Nightline 
(1991-2004); hosted the Tv series Turning Point, along with 
such journalists as Peter Jennings and Diane Sawyer (1993-97); 
and hosted the music show in a New Light ’94 (1994); the TV 
special A Celebration: 100 Years of Great Women (1999); and 
the Tv talk show The View from 1997, serving as its executive 
producer in 1999-2000. 

Among her many honors and awards, Walters was nomi- 
nated for 18 Emmy Awards and won one in 2003 for The View. 
She was inducted into the Television Academy Arts and Sci- 
ences’ Hall of Fame in 1990; she received a Lifetime Achieve- 
ment Award from the International Women’s Media Foun- 
dation (1991); was honored by the American Museum of the 
Moving Image (1992); received a Lifetime Achievement Award 
from Women’s Project and Productions (1993); and in 1996 was 
honored by the Museum of Television and Radio for her con- 
tributions to broadcast journalism. Walters wrote How to Talk 
with Practically Anybody about Practically Anything (1970). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Fox, Barbara Walters: The News Her Way 
(1980); M. Malone, Barbara Walters: Tv Superstar (1990); J. Oppen- 


heimer, Barbara Walters: An Unauthorized Biography (1992); H. Rem- 
stein, Barbara Walters (1998). 


[Rohan Saxena and Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


“WALTON, BRYAN (1600-1661), English churchman and 
Orientalist. Born in Yorkshire, Walton studied at Cambridge 
University and became active in ecclesiastical affairs. As a re- 
sult of his High Church views and undisguised royalist sym- 
pathies, he retired to Oxford in 1639 and there devoted him- 
self to Oriental studies during the 1640s. When a new Polyglot 
Bible was published in Paris in 1645, Walton began preparing a 
project of the same kind, but of greater scope and quality, and 
as the Biblia Sacra Polyglotta, this eventually appeared in six 
volumes (London, 1654-57). The outstanding work of its type, 
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Walton’s London Polyglot contained texts in nine languages, 
including the Hebrew Old Testament, the Greek Septuagint, 
the Latin Vulgate, the Samaritan Pentateuch, the Targums, 
Ethiopic versions of Psalms and Song of Songs, and a Persian 
translation of the Pentateuch. It also contained the Apocrypha, 
with Hebrew versions of Tobit by Paulus *Fagius and Sebas- 
tian *Muenster. Among the scholars who contributed to the 
London Polyglot were Edmund *Castell and John *Lightfoot. 
Walton's own Prolegomena, one of the outstanding early intro- 
ductions to the Old Testament, later appeared separately and, 
in this form, went through several editions. The Polyglot as a 
whole still retains much scholarly value and interest. As a re- 
ward for his loyalty to the crown, Walton was made bishop of 
Chester after the restoration of Charles 11 in 1660. 


WALZER, MICHAEL (1935- _), U.S. philosopher and pro- 
fessor. Born in New York to parents Joseph and Sally, Walzer 
graduated summa cum laude from Brandeis University and 
holds a B.A. in history. He continued his studies as a Fulbright 
Fellow at Cambridge University, and then earned a Ph.D. in 
political science and history from the Kennedy School of Gov- 
ernment at Harvard University. From 1962 to 1966, he was an 
assistant professor of politics at Princeton University, before 
he moved to Harvard and taught as a professor of government. 
He became a ups Foundation Professor of Social Science at 
the Institute for Advanced Study in 1980 at Princeton. In ad- 
dition to teaching, Walzer acted as both co-editor of Dissent 
and a contributing editor of The New Republic, as well as a 
member of the editorial board for Philosophy and Public Af- 
fairs, an academic journal. He was also a member of the board 
of governors at The Hebrew University. 

An accomplished writer on topics of multiculturalism, 
political theory, and moral and social philosophy, Walzer was 
often hailed as one of the country’s foremost political think- 
ers. His writing and speeches often tackled some most vex- 
ing topics of the current era, namely war and the reasoning, 
or justification, behind the wars and clashes of recent years. 
Walzer’s theories look to historical thought and events to cre- 
ate understanding of today’s issues; his current work includes a 
collaborative project on the history of Jewish political thought, 
and a study of “difference” in its many forms. 

Walzer’s body of published work includes more than 
20 works written or edited by Walzer, among them Just and 
Unjust Wars: A Moral Argument with Historical Illustrations 
published in 1977 and reprinted in 1992; Spheres of Justice: A 
Defense of Pluralism and Equality (1983); The Jewish Political 
Tradition, edited by Walzer and two others (2000, Volume 1 
and 2003, Volume 2); and Arguing About War (2004). His 
dozens of articles on topics such as political action, equality, 
war, Israel, and multiculturalism were published in a variety 
of scholarly and political journals. 

Walzer was a member of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, International Affairs Committee of the American Jew- 
ish Congress, and the Institute for Jewish Policy Planning and 
Research at the Synagogue Council of America. He was also a 
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member of the Conference for the Study of Political Thought 
and the Society of Ethical and Legal Philosophy. He had a spe- 
cial relationship with the Shalom Hartman Institute, where he 
has worked with Judaic scholars to shape a new understand- 
ing of the Jewish political tradition. 

[Lisa DeShantz-Cook (2"4 ed.)] 


WALZER, RICHARD RUDOLF (1900-1975), scholar of 
Greek and Arabic philosophy. Born in Berlin, Walzer left 
Germany when Hitler came to power and, from 1933 to 1938, 
was lecturer in Greek philosophy at the University of Rome. 
He went to Oxford where he lectured in Greek, Arabic, and 
Hebrew philosophy. Walzer discovered much lost Greek ma- 
terial in Arabic philosophical writings, and contributed both 
to the understanding of Greek thought and of its use and de- 
velopment by medieval Islamic thinkers. 

Walzer’s publications include Magna Moralia und Aristo- 
telische Ethik (1929); Aristotelis Dialogorum Fragmenta (1934, 
1963”); Studi su Al-Kindi (with H. Ritter and M. Guidi, 2 vols., 
1938-40); Eraclito: Raccolta dei frammenti (1939); Al-Farabius: 
De Platonis Philosophia (with F. Rosenthal, 1943): translations 
of Galen, On Medical Experience (1944), and Galen on Jews 
and Christians (1949); and he edited Galeni Compendium Ti- 
maei Platonis (with P. Kraus, 1951), and Greek into Arabic: Es- 


says on Islamic Philosophy (1962). 
[Richard H. Popkin] 


WANAMAKER, SAM (1919-1993), U.S. actor, director, pro- 
ducer. Born in Chicago, Wanamaker attended Drake Univer- 
sity and studied acting at the Goodman Theater in Chicago. 
Despite a rich career in acting and directing, Wanamaker 
gained his greatest notice for his efforts to build an exact re- 
construction of William Shakespeare’s Globe Theatre, origi- 
nally erected and used in the 17" century on the banks of the 
Thames River. Before his death in 1993, Wanamaker had raised 
over $10 million for the building, completed in 1997. For this 
effort, Wanamaker was posthumously awarded the 1994 Soci- 
ety of London Theatre Award for Outstanding Achievement. 
Wanamaker got his start as a stage actor in summer stock 
productions during the 1930s. From 1943 to 1946, he served in 
the U.S. armed forces. By the 1950s, he had expanded his tal- 
ents to directing, including Purple Dust, The World of Sholem 
Aleichem, and The Three Penny Opera. In Liverpool, he di- 
rected and acted at the New Shakespeare Theatre in the plays 
A View From the Bridge, Tea & Sympathy, Finian’s Rainbow, 
Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, King of Hearts, Bus Stop, and The Rose 
Tattoo. He is well known for his depiction of Iago in Othello. 
Concurrent with his stage directing and acting, he established 
a film career in Taras Bulba (1962), Those Magnificent Men in 
Their Flying Machines (1965), Death on the Nile (1978), Private 
Benjamin (1980), The Competition (1980), and Irreconcilable 
Differences (1984). He began acting in TV in the 1970s, includ- 
ing roles in the Tv series Berringer’s (1984) and in the award- 
winning Tv drama Holocaust. 


[Amy Handelsman (24 ed.)] 
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WANDERING JEW, figure in Christian legend condemned 
to wander by Jesus until his second coming for having rebuffed 
or struck him on his way to the crucifixion. The story has 
given rise to a variety of folktales and literature still flourish- 
ing into the 20" century. Like the image of the Jew in popular 
conception, the personality of and tales about the Wandering 
Jew reflect the beliefs and tastes of the age in which he is de- 
scribed. While in the era of Church dominion he inspires re- 
ligious horror and exhortations to piety, the character is later 
used as a vehicle for social satire, and even appears as a tragic 
figure expressing a spirit of revolt against the Church and 
the established order. He also appears in his old role as a tar- 
get for modern *antisemitism. The name Wandering Jew has 
been given to a card game, a game of dice, plants, and birds. 
The legend has obvious affinities with other tales of eternal 
wanderers, primarily Cain (with whom the Jewish people as 
a whole is identified by Christian homilists, beginning with 
*Tertullian (150-230)). 


Origin 
At first the legend had only indirect connections with the Jews. 
Its beginnings have been traced (by L. Neubauer, see bibliogra- 
phy) to the New Testament story of the high priest’s officer who 
struck Jesus (John 18: 20-22); it subsequently became linked 
and equated with other figures and elements, and in particular 
was associated with sayings attributed to Jesus foretelling his 
second coming (Mat. 16: 28; John 21: 20). The legend changed, 
and details were added. This story of the sinner doomed to 
eternal life apparently circulated in oral tradition in the Near 
East and eastern Mediterranean as late as the 15"* century. 
When the legend appeared in Europe, it readily gave ex- 
pression to the prevailing medieval anti-Jewish hostility. The 
first written account specifically mentioning a Jew condemned 
for his sin to live until Jesus’ second coming is recorded in a 
13'-century chronicle of Bolognese origin. This states that, in 
1223, some pilgrims at the monastery of Ferrara related “that 
they had seen a certain Jew in Armenia who had been present 
at the Passion of the Lord, and, as He was going to His mar- 
tyrdom, drove Him along wickedly with these words ‘Go, go, 
thou tempter and seducer, to receive what you have earned? 
Jesus is said to have answered him: ‘I go, and you will await 
me until I come again.” The Jew subsequently repented of the 
deed, converted to Christianity, and led an ascetic life while 
enduring his punishment (Ignoti Monachi Cisterciencis S. Mar- 
iae de Ferraria Chronica... ed. A. Gandenzi, 1888). The English 
chronicler Roger of Wendover relates in his Flores Historiarum 
for 1228 that an Armenian bishop visiting the monastery of 
St. Albans told substantially the same story, adding that the 
man had struck Jesus. The tale was incorporated by Matthew 
Paris (d. 1259) in his widely circulated Chronica Majora, and 
in many other writings — in entirety or mentioned - in chron- 
icles, poems, tractates, pilgrim itineraries, and miracle plays, 
from the 13" to 16" centuries in Italy, Spain, France, and Eng- 
land. The scene with Jesus is said to have been painted by An- 
drea Vanni of Siena (d. 1414). 
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At the beginning of the 17" century a chapbook was 
printed in German which accentuated the anti-Jewish impli- 
cations of the legend, and was to popularize it further and in- 
augurate its transposition to further literary genres. Evidently 
based on Matthew Paris’ chronicle, it first appeared under 
different imprints in Germany dated 1602, entitled Kurtze Be- 
schreibung und Erzehlung von einem Juden mit Namen Ahas- 
verus. In the copy published under the imprint of “Christoff 
Creutzer of Leyden” it is related that Paulus von Eitzen, bishop 
of Schleswig, in the winter of 1542, when attending church in 
Hamburg, saw a tall man, dressed in threadbare garments, 
with long hair, standing barefoot in the chancel; whenever 
the name of Jesus was pronounced he bowed his head, beat 
his breast, and sighed profoundly. It was reported that he was 
a shoemaker named Ahasuerus who had cursed Jesus on his 
way to the crucifixion. On further questioning he related the 
historical events that had occurred since. He conversed in the 
language of the country he happened to be visiting. This ver- 
sion shows “Ahasuerus” as a fully fledged personification of 
the Jewish people, incorporating the themes of participation 
in the crucifixion, condemnation to eternal suffering until 
Jesus’ second coming, and the bearing of witness to the truth 
of the Christian tradition. The description of his person sug- 
gests the well-known figure of the Jewish *peddler. 

In former versions of the legend, the man who assailed 
Jesus is referred to by various names: Cartaphilus, Butta- 
deus, Buttadeo, Boutedieu, Votadio, Juan Espera en Dios. 
Subsequently the name Ahasuerus (then a cant name for 
Jew through the familiarity it achieved in *Purim plays) be- 
came the most common appellation of the Wandering Jew in 
later literature, though in French he is frequently called Isaac 
Laquedem (corrupted Hebrew for “Isaac the Old” or “from the 
East”). In the German connotation he appears in a distinctly 
anti-Jewish light, referred to as the “Eternal Jew” (Ger. Der 
ewige Jude), which in English and French versions became 
the “Wandering Jew” (le Juif errant). 

Numerous reissues of the chapbook appeared in German 
in varying versions in the 17" century, nine of which are at- 
tributed to the authorship of a (pseudonymous) Chrystostum 
Dudulaeus Westphalus. It was translated or paraphrased into 
French (notably the Histoire admirable du juif errant, c. 1650, 
reprinted well into the 19"* century), Danish (Sandru Beskrif- 
fuelse, 1621), Swedish (Jerusalems Skomager, 1643), Estonian 
(printed at Reval, 1613), and Italian (Narrazione d'un Giudeo 
errante, and others). 


In Folktale 

Well over 100 folktales have invested the legend of the Wan- 
dering Jew with many local variations in places far apart, e.g., 
when the moon is old, he is very very old, but when the moon 
is young he turns young again (Ukraine); he may only rest for 
as long as it takes to eat a morsel of white bread (Westphalia), 
and can only rest on two harrows or a plowshare (Denmark, 
Sweden). Throughout the Alps his appearance presaged some 
calamity. In France his passing was connected with storm, epi- 
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demics, or famine; 19**-century museums in Ulm and Berne 
even exhibited large shoes allegedly worn by the Wandering 
Jew. Mark Twain, in his Innocents Abroad (1869), summarizes 
a local version of the legend told in Jerusalem by his guide in 
the Via Dolorosa. 

After 1600 the Jew was reported to have made his ap- 
pearance in localities in numerous countries at various dates 
(among many: Luebeck, 1603; Paris, 1604; Brussels, 1640; 
Leipzig, 1642; Munich, 1721; London, 1818). 


In Literature 

In the 17 and 18* centuries the Wandering Jew was the sub- 
ject of complaintes or lyric laments by French popular singers. 
In England a 17'*-century ballad entitled “The Wandering Jew” 
was printed in Percy’s Reliques (1765). The Wandering Jew or 
Love’s Masquerade, a comedy by Andrew Franklin, was pro- 
duced at Drury Lane, London, in 1797. 

From the end of the 17 century the Wandering Jew was 
used to describe “at first hand” events in world history or re- 
mote corners of the earth. *Goethe planned an epic poem 
based on the legend to survey events in history and religion 
and the Church (begun c. 1773; pub. by J. Minor, Goethes Frag- 
mente vom ewigen Juden... 1904). The Wandering Jew became 
a popular theme in Romantic literature, ushered in by the Swa- 
bian poet Christian Friedrich Daniel Schubart’s Der ewige Jude 
(1783), a poem in which Ahasuerus, standing on Mt. Carmel 
and overcome by despair, recounts how he has vainly sought 
death in battle, fire, flood, and tempest. Shelley invests him in 
Queen Mab (1813) with Promethean dimensions as the rebel 
against the dictates of a tyrannical deity. 

Other literary treatments of the legend include, in French, 
Edgar Quinet’s modern morality play Ahasverus (1833); Eugene 
Sue’s highly colored novel Le Juif errant (1844-45), an anti-Je- 
suit satire (filmed in France in 1926); and a novel by Dumas 
Pére, Isaac Laquedem (Paris, 1853). Gustav Doré published 12 
engravings illustrating the legend in 1856. There is a short sa- 
tirical story by Guillaume Apollinaire (1910; translated into 
English by R.I. Hall, The Wandering Jew, 1965). In Danish, 
Hans Christian Andersen's drama, Ahasverus, was first staged 
in 1847. Among German writers, Karl Gutzkow (Plan eines 
Ahasvers, 1842) identifies him with the evil attributes of Ju- 
daism. Kierkegaard in his notes (1835-37) depicts Ahasuerus 
as aman whom God cursed and outlawed. To Maxim *Gorki 
Ahasuerus is a symbol of all Jews in “The Jewish Massacre.” 
August Strindberg in a short poem dealt with Ahasuerus’ dif- 
ficulties in coping with the complexities of modern life (in 
Ordalek och Smakonst, Stockholm, 1905). 

English and American literary treatments include George 
Croly’s historical novel Salathiel (1827), Nathaniel Hawthorne's 
story in Mosses from an Old Manse (1846), Rudyard Kipling’s 
“The Wandering Jew” (in Life’s Handicap, 1891), a yarn by A.T. 
Quiller Couch (in Old Fires and Profitable Ghosts, 1900), and 
short stories by William Sydney Porter (O. Henry; in Sixes and 
Sevens. 1911), and John Galsworthy (A Simple Tale, 1914), and 
E. Temple Thurston's popular play The Wandering Jew (1920). 
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tor of Beth Shalom Synagogue in Toronto. He has produced 
many records of cantorial music (many under his own Shirei 
David label) and has composed several prayers, besides ap- 
pearing in concerts throughout the world. Chanan Winternitz, 
a well-known Israeli liturgical arranger/accompanist, was for 
many years responsible for his concert repertoire. Besides two 
compilations of Recitatives and Melodies (Ne’ilah and Hallel), 
the Toronto Council of hazzanim together with the Council of 
Hazzanim of Greater Montreal has issued a volume of David 
Bagley’s compositions entitled: Al Yedei David (2000). 


[Akiva Zimmerman / Raymond Goldstein (24 ed.)] 


BAGOHI (Gr. Baywac), governor of the Persian satrapy 
Yehud (Judea) in the time of Darius 11 and Artaxerxes II. 
Among the *Elephantine papyri there was found a letter sent 
in 408 B.c.£. by the Jews of Elephantine-Yeb to “Bagohi, gov- 
ernor of Judah, in which it is written that a similar letter had 
been sent to “Delaiah and Shelemiah, sons of Sanballat, gover- 
nor of Samaria.” In this letter they appeal for assistance in the 
reconstruction of their temple, which had been destroyed by 
the priests of the Egyptian god Khnub. This letter reveals that 
a similar appeal had been made three years earlier to “Bagohi, 
governor of Judah,’ to Johanan, the high priest in Jerusalem, 
to Ostanes the brother of Anani, and to the nobles of the Jews, 
but no reply had been received. It is probable that the reason 
for the failure of the high priest to reply was his negative at- 
titude toward this temple, but it may also have been the tense 
relations existing between the Persian governor and the high 
priest. Josephus (Ant. 11:297-301) relates that when Johanan 
the high priest murdered his brother Joshua in the Temple 
(probably at the beginning of the fourth century B.c.E.), 
Bagohi forced his way into the Temple, declaring to the priests 
who opposed his entry (since he was a Gentile) that his de- 
filement of the Temple was less than that of a person guilty of 
fratricide. The discovery of the Elephantine documents has 
disposed of the attempts of Wilrich and Wellhausen to dis- 
miss the story as a legend on the grounds that no person of 
this name was known. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Meyer, Der Papyrusfund von Elephantine 
(19127); Cowley, Aramaic, 108 ff., no. 30; A. Schalit, in Sefer Yohanan 


Lewy (1949), 252-72. 
[Abraham Schalit] 


BAGRIT, SIR LEON (1902-1979), British industrialist and 
automation pioneer. Bagrit was born in Kiev, Russia, but his 
family arrived in England as refugees from Belgium at the be- 
ginning of World War 1. He studied engineering at London 
University, helping to support himself at college by playing 
the violin in a philharmonic orchestra. He was employed for 
several years by engineering companies for which he designed 
machinery but in 1935, in order to be free to use his patents, 
he established his own firm. In 1937 it was taken over by El- 
liott Brothers, Bagrit becoming managing director. In 1962, as 
chairman of the company, now renamed Elliott-Automation, 
he turned to the development of automated control systems 
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for nuclear, aeronautical, and industrial purposes. The com- 
pany was the first in Europe devoted to automation. In 1967 
Elliott-Automation was taken over by the English Electric 
Company, with Bagrit as deputy chairman. 

He was a member of the Council for Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research (1963-65) and the Advisory Council on Tech- 
nology (from 1964). A director of the Royal Opera House, he 
founded the Friends of Covent Garden. He became a consul- 
tant on automation to the Israeli government. He was knighted 
in 1962. In 1964 Bagrit delivered the prestigious BBC Reith 
Lectures on “The Age of Automation.” 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 

[Moshe Eliahu Berman] 


BAGRITSKI, EDUARD GEORGIYEVICH, pseudonym of 
E.G. Dzyuba (1895-1934), Soviet Russian poet. Bagritski, who 
was born into a middle-class Odessa family and had a tradi- 
tional Jewish upbringing, was a dedicated communist. His 
verse, at first complex and influenced by Symbolism, gradually 
became simpler and more graceful, earning him a place among 
the leading Russian poets of the 20" century. Like his fellow 
writers from Odessa, *Babel, Olesha, *IIf, and the Katayev 
brothers, Bagritski successfully combined literary sophisti- 
cation with romantic naiveté in his perception and salutation 
of reality. This combination of highly polished craftsmanship 
and childlike wonder constitutes the most endearing quality 
of his lyric verse. It also accounts for the success even of his 
propagandist poems. Bagritski’s most important work was 
the poem “Duma pro Opanasa” (1926; “The Lay of Opanas”), 
a blend of lyric and narrative verse which contains elements 
of Ukrainian folk poetry and of the old Slavic epic. “The Lay 
of Opanas” describes a Ukrainian peasant who deserts from 
a Red Army unit commanded by a Jew named Kogan, joins 
an anarchist band, captures his former commander, but later 
offers to release him. Kogan, a devoted Communist, proudly 
refuses, and is thereupon shot by Opanas, who is himself 
subsequently executed by the Reds. Bagritski’s is one of the 
most successful treatments of the revolutionary theme in So- 
viet literature. Some of Bagritski’s best poetry appeared in the 
collection Yugo-zapad (Southwest, 1928). He was also known 
for his Russian translations of English, French, Yiddish, and 
Ukrainian verse. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Struve, Soviet Russian Literature 1917-1950 
(1951). 
[Maurice Friedberg] 


BAHIA, the first region to be colonized in *Brazil and today 
a state within the federal republic situated in the northeast of 
the country. In 2005 the general population was 13,085,769, 
and the Jewish population about 800. 


Colonial Period 

The presence of Portuguese *New Christians began with the 
discovery, conquest, and colonization of Brazil, then inhabited 
by dozens of groups of indigenous peoples. When the tribunal 
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Another popular work was the erotic interpretation in the 
US. novel My First Two Thousand Years by G.S. Viereck and 
P. Eldbridge (1928). 

Among Jewish authors who have used the legend as a 
symbol are Jaroslav Vrcblicky, the Czech poet (in three po- 
ems between 1872 and 1902), Abraham Goldfaden (poem in 
Yiddish, Evige Yude, Frankfurt, 1880s), and David Pinski (a 
one-act Yiddish play The Eternal Jew, 1906). The Wandering 
Jew appears as the narrator in the biography of Jesus by Ed- 
mond Fleg (1933). 

Movies include the Yiddish film The Wandering Jew 
(1933), starring Jacob Ben-Ami, and an English film of the 
same name with Conrad Veidt (1935). 

The hatred of the old superstition is turned into under- 
standing and blessing in the Danish Hans Hartvig Seedorf’s 
poem “Ahasuerus and the Plough” (1961), in which Ahasu- 
erus is bidden to rest on his plow and thus bless the earth: 
for by the Jew “stones become grapes/ and figs grow from 
sand./ Pass between lilies, thou son of Israel,/ into the Prom- 
ised Land of desire.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Gaer, Legend of the Wandering Jew (1961); 
G.K. Anderson, Legend of the Wandering Jew (1965); Baron, Social’, 
11 (1967), 177-82; J. Karlowicz, in: Biblioteka Warszawska, 3 (1900), 
1-13; 214-32; F. Rosenberg, From Shylock to Svengali (1960); L. Neu- 
bauer, Die Sage vom ewigen Juden (1893); A. Yarmolinsky, in: Studies 
in Jewish Bibliography and Related Subjects (1929; Slavic treatments of 
legend); A. Scheiber, in: Midwest Folklore, 4 (1954), 221-35; 6 (1956), 
155-8 (Hungarian treatments); E Kynass, Der Jude im deutschen 
Volkslied (1934); H.C. Holdschmidt, Der Jude auf dem Theater des 


deutschen Mittelalters (1935). ry Glikson] 
vonne Glikson 


WANDSBECK, a district of Hamburg, N.W. Germany. Jews 
were permitted to settle in Wandsbeck in about 1600 by Count 
Breido Rantzau, when he saw the usefulness of the Jews in 
nearby Hamburg. The Wandsbeck community was Ashke- 
nazi; they consecrated a cemetery in 1634. When in 1649 the 
Ukrainian refugees from the *Chmielnicki massacres were 
expelled from Hamburg, some of them settled in Wands- 
beck. Jews from Wandsbeck visited the Leipzig fairs between 
1678 and 1748. From 1671 until 1811 the *Altona, *Hamburg, 
and Wandsbeck communities were united (AHW). From 1688 
some Ashkenazi Jews from Hamburg belonged to the Wands- 
beck community, but from 1710, when Ashkenazi Jews were 
allowed to live in Hamburg, the importance of the Wandsbeck 
community declined. In 1734 there were 123 Jewish families; 
they had a synagogue in Peterstrasse. 

A number of Hebrew books were printed in Wandsbeck 
between 1688 and 1722. With the arrival in Wandsbeck in 1726 
of Israel b. Abraham Halle, the proselyte printer, a serious 
printing venture began, which owed its inspiration to Moses 
*Hagiz, who was the official censor. Between 1726 and 1733 not 
fewer than 23 (Bamberger), but perhaps as many as 40, items 
were issued here, many of them works of Hagiz himself. 

After the disbandment of the united communities (AHW), 
the Wandsbeck Jews came under the jurisdiction of the Altona 
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rabbi until 1864, when they elected their own rabbi. In 1905 
there were 60 Jewish families in Wandsbeck. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Taeubler, in: MGADJ, 1 (1908), 42-44; H. 
Kellenbenz, Sephardim an der unteren Elbe (1958), index; M. Grun- 
wald, Hamburgs deutsche Juden... (1904), 165ff.; idem, in: MGJV, 14 
(1904), 33-353 MGJV, 3 (1899), 29-33; S. Bamberger, in: Festschrift... A. 
Freimann (1935), 101-8; H.D. Friedberg, Toledot ha-Defus ha-Ivri... 
u-ve-Arim she-be-Eiropah ha-Tikhonah (1937), 104f. 


[Zvi Avneri] 


WANNEH, ISAAC BEN ABRAHAM (Mahariv; mid-17'> 
century), Yemenite kabbalist. His works and the kabbalistic 
books which Wanneh copied assisted the propagation of *Kab- 
balah in *Yemen. His most important enterprise was the ar- 
ranging of the Yemenite mahzor on the basis of the Kabbalah 
and its interpretations. With the penetration of the printed 
mahzorim of the Sephardi rite into Yemen, Wanneh ranked 
among the faction which was inclined toward the newer ver- 
sion that was inspired by the sanctity of Erez Israel and the 
mystic conceptions of the kabbalists of *Safed. He enlarged 
the text of the prayers of Yemenite Jewry with numerous ad- 
ditions of prayers and piyyutim which were written by kabbal- 
ists, especially those for the Sabbath and festivals. The mahzor 
which he introduced is a synthesis of the old and the new. His 
commentary, which is based on the plain and homiletic mean- 
ings and the Kabbalah, is the first commentary to have been 
written to the Yemenite prayer book. He entitled this book 
Pa’amon Zahav ve-Rimmon (Ms. Sassoon, 337), but it is called 
Hiddushin (“Novellae”) by the copyists. 

His other works include a commentary on *Maimonides’ 
laws of ritual slaughter and the forbidden foods (Bodleian Li- 
brary, Ms. Heb. f. 8, fol. 187); Rekhev Elohim, an explanation on 
the subjects of the sefirot and the Divine chariot; Tikkun Seder 
Hashkamat ha-Keriah ba-Laylah; Bat Melekh; Mevasser Tov, 
which appears to deal with the Messiah and the Redemption, 
but only its name is known. He is also renowned in popular 
legend as a miracle worker. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Ratzaby, in: KS, 28 (1952/53), 277 no. 146, 


395 NO. 169, 396 No. 175. 
[Yehuda Ratzaby] 


WANNSEE CONFERENCE. The “Wannsee Conference,’ 
as it became known after the war, was a high-level meeting 
that took place on January 20, 1942, to discuss the “Final So- 
lution” of the Jewish Question. The meeting had been called 
by Reinhard *Heydrich, the head of the Reich Security Main 
Office (Reichsicherheitshauptamt, or RsHA), which controlled 
both the Nazi Security Police (Gestapo and Kriminalpolizei) 
and the ss intelligence service (Sicherheitsdienst, or sp). Hey- 
drich had invited some 14 senior ss officers, Nazi Party offi- 
cials, and civil servants to meet originally on December 9, 
1941, but fallout from the Japanese invasion of Pearl Harbor 
and a temporary worsening of the situation on the Eastern 
Front led to postponement. The gathering finally convened 
on January 20 ina splendid villa on the shores of Berlin’s Lake 
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Wannsee. One of Heydrich’s subordinates, Adolf *Eichmann, 
took minutes, 30 copies of which were evidently distributed 
among the participants and other interested parties in the fol- 
lowing weeks. The only surviving copy, marked No. 16 out of 
30, was found in March 1947 among German Foreign Office 
files by American War Crimes investigators. After that dis- 
covery, the minutes, or “Wannsee Protocol,” rapidly attained 
postwar notoriety. 

The document's resonance derived above all from the 
coldly bureaucratic clarity with which it articulated a pan- 
European plan of genocide. The minutes are summary rather 
than verbatim, so we cannot be sure of all that was said, but the 
principal element of the conference was evidently Heydrich’s 
lengthy exposition of past, present, and future policies. Some 
parts of the minutes were shrouded in euphemism, as when 
Heydrich discussed what the Protocol refers to as “new pos- 
sibilities in the East.” A table slated 11 million European Jews, 
listed by country, for inclusion in these “possibilities.” Because 
of such euphemisms, Holocaust deniers among others have 
claimed that murder was not on the agenda, but elsewhere the 
Protocol is unequivocal: 


In large, single-sex labor columns, Jews fit to work will work 
their way eastwards constructing roads. Doubtless the large 
majority will be eliminated by natural causes. Any final rem- 
nant that survives will doubtless consist of the most resistant 
elements. They will have to be dealt with appropriately, because 
otherwise, by natural selection, they would form the germ cell 
of a new Jewish revival. 


As far as we can tell from the minutes, other contemporary 
sources, and postwar testimony, none of the participants, 
many coming from dignified, well-established ministries that 
had long predated the Nazi state - the Ministry of the Inte- 
rior, the Ministry of Justice, the Foreign Ministry, and the 
Reich Chancellery — protested. For the U.S. investigators after 
the war, a leading member of whom was Robert Kempner, 
formerly a high-flying (Jewish) civil servant in the pre-1933 
Prussian Justice Ministry, it was almost incredible that such 
educated and apparently civilized men, eight of them hold- 
ing doctorates, had concurred with such a plan. As a symbol 
of the calm and orderly governance of genocide, the Protocol 
remains without parallel. 

For all the minutes’ shocking clarity, historians have 
found it hard to reach agreement over the Wannsee Confer- 
ence’s function and significance. Some copies of the invitations 
to the meeting survive, and both their wording and Heydrich’s 
opening remarks suggest that the Wannsee gathering was 
needed to clarify fundamental issues before the full “solution” 
was inaugurated. For early postwar observers, credence was 
lent to the idea of Wannsee’s centrality in planning the “Final 
Solution” by wartime statements of the governor general of 
German-occupied Poland, Hans *Frank, which had already 
come to light before the Wannsee Protocol itself was found. 
Around the time the Wannsee meeting had originally been 
scheduled to take place, Hans Frank had alluded to funda- 
mental discussions on the Jewish question concurrently taking 
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place in Berlin. When coupled with the Protocol’s systematic 
listing of all European Jews slated for “solution,” many post- 
war observers believed it was at the Wannsee Conference that 
genocide had been decided upon. Yet what made this unlikely 
was the fact that mass killings of Jews had begun on the terri- 
tory of the Soviet Union six months before the meeting, and 
that by the time Heydrich and his guests convened in Wann- 
see preparations for the Belzec camp were well underway, and 
the Chelmno death camp was murdering at full tilt. Moreover, 
there was the question of who had the power to make such de- 
cisions in Nazi Germany. Neither Heydrich nor his guests were 
in a position to unleash the Final Solution. Historians tend to 
believe those decisions lay with Hitler and Himmler. 

Historians have therefore long debated how to interpret 
a meeting that claimed fundamental significance yet came so 
late in the day. The absence of any record of a clear Fuehrer 
order to kill Europe’s Jews, and the rather ragged process by 
which killings expanded from shootings in the Soviet Union 
to a pan-European shooting and gassing program, have led 
historians to a variety of interpretations of the Holocaust’s 
origins. Thus their conclusions about Wannsee’s function 
have differed in line with their broader understanding of the 
Final Solution. Those who believe a fundamental command 
to kill Europe's Jews was given in July 1941 or indeed earlier, 
for example, see the Wannsee meeting as at best of second- 
ary interest and sometimes as an almost entirely symbolic af- 
fair. For those scholars, by contrast, who believe that a deci- 
sion to murder all European Jews - as opposed to the Soviet 
killings - crystallized piecemeal over the second half of 1941, 
the meeting’s timing makes more sense as a response to an 
emerging consensus among Nazi leadership about the way to 
go forward. Something that may also have affected the timing 
of the meeting was the negative reaction among some Berlin 
officials to the rapidly disseminated news that Berlin Jews had 
been included in mass shootings in the Soviet Union toward 
the end of November 1941. These shootings in Kovno and Riga 
in November signaled the first mass executions of German 
Jews, something that had a different psychological significance 
than the already familiar content of reports about the murder 
of Russian and East European Jews. Wannsee may thus have 
been convened partly to ensure that the Reich’s ministries were 
on board with the program. 

What we can say with certainty is that Heydrich had in- 
vited many of the agencies with whom he and his RsHA staff 
had regularly clashed over lines of authority. Indeed, represen- 
tatives of Hans Frank’s civilian authority in the Polish General 
Government were, along with their ss counterparts, added 
only as an afterthought after an ss representative from Poland 
visiting Himmler in Berlin complained about Frank's resis- 
tance to the ss mandate. Heydrich’s aim was clearly to impose 
the ss’ and specifically his leadership on the Jewish question. 
To suppress any latent opposition to the deportation of more 
German Jews, he wanted to obtain agreement on any special 
categories to be exempted — highly decorated Jewish veterans 
from World War 1 and so forth. A substantial element of the 
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Protocol consists of detailed discussion of how to deal with 
special and borderline categories. Echoing proposals long ar- 
ticulated by Party radicals, Heydrich sought to overturn most 
of the special exemptions for the so-called Mischlinge (half- 
Jews and quarter-Jews) and also for Jews in mixed marriages 
that the Ministry of the Interior and the Reich Chancellery 
had thus far managed to maintain. This was the one signifi- 
cant area in which the Protocol records any counter-propos- 
als to Heydrich’s own suggestions, although in advocating the 
“compromise” of sterilizing all half-Jews, the Interior Minis- 
try’s Wilhelm Stuckart went much further in Heydrich’s di- 
rection than had previously been the case. 

Historians disagree too about the Conference’s impact. 
Some contemporary documents as well as postwar testimony 
suggest that Reinhard Heydrich was very pleased with the 
meeting’s outcome. It is certainly the case that both the de- 
portation of German Jews, and the killing rate of Polish Jews 
rapidly accelerated in the spring, though how far this had been 
facilitated by the meeting itself is unclear. On the matter of 
the Mischlinge, follow-up meetings showed that considerable 
resistance to their being equated with “full Jews” remained, 
and in this regard Heydrich did not achieve the breakthrough 
he had hoped for. 
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WAQQASA (or Ruqgqasa), Moroccan family known in *Ceuta 
and *Fez from the 13"* century. The Waqqasa family main- 
tained contacts with the first *Merinid princes, particularly 
with the future sultan Aba-Ya‘qib Yusuf, whose private af- 
fairs they managed. According to the historian Ibn Khaldin 
(14** century), the family encouraged the ruler’s desire for 
wine. The Waqqasas’ influence grew within the retinue of the 
prince, and when Abu-Ya‘qib ascended the throne in 1286, 
he chose KHALIFA BEN HAYUN BEN WAQQASA, known as 
Khalifa al-Kabir (Khalifa the Elder), first as gahraman al-dar 
(palace intendant) and then officially as chamberlain with 
very extensive powers. From then onward the Waqqasas 
dominated the viziers and other Muslim officials of the gov- 
ernment and provided a growing number of intendants and 
stewards. Khalifa al-Kabir, who was very favorably looked 
upon by the sovereign and had amassed an immense fortune, 
acted as a dictator with unlimited powers. He was assisted by 
his brother ABRAHAM, his brother-in-law Moses Sebti, and 
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his cousin KHALIFA AL-SAGHIR (Khalifa the Younger), who 
shared their relative’s powers in every sphere. The vizier Ab- 
dallah ben Abu-Medyen, who was jealous of their position, 
plotted against them, succeeded in slandering them before the 
sovereign, and suggested a method of striking out at them. 
They were suddenly disgraced and arrested near *Tlemcen, 
which was besieged at the time by the Merinid army. Khalifa 
al-Kabir and all his relatives were executed in 1302, the only 
exception being Khalifa al-Saghir. The latter subsequently en- 
tered the service of another sultan, Abu Rabi‘a, and became an 
all-powerful chamberlain. The kings of Aragon flattered this 
great personality and sent emissaries to him to assist them in 
inducing the sultan to join in an alliance against the kingdom 
of Grenada. Prior to this, Khalifa al-Saghir found the oppor- 
tunity to take vengeance against the vizier Abu-Medyen, who 
was put to death on the basis of the former’s accusations. New 
intrigues subsequently resulted in the execution of Khalifa al- 
Saghir and his entire retinue in 1309. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Corcos, in: JQR, 56 (1964), 137-50; Hirsch- 
berg, Afrikah, 281-2, 389; C.E. Dufourcq, L’ Espagne Catalane et le 
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WAR AND WARFARE. 
TO THE DESTRUCTION OF THE FIRST TEMPLE 


The methods of offensive and defensive warfare developed 
side by side in the Ancient Near East. The development of 
weapons was dependent upon the supply of raw materials, 
such as stone, metal, and wood; the technical developments 
of the period, e.g., the development of a metallurgical indus- 
try, the manner in which wood was treated, and that in which 
different materials, such as wood and metal, were joined; and 
the need, i.e., whether methods of warfare developed by one 
country necessitated corresponding developments to coun- 
teract them by a rival country. 


Weapons 

THE EARLY BRONZE AGE (C. 3150-2200 B.C.E.). The begin- 
ning of urbanization and the consequent development of more 
sophisticated armies in the Early Bronze Age also brought 
about the development of more sophisticated weapons, and 
the first metal weapons appear at this time. Several types of 
bows (Heb. nw, keshet (qeshet)) are known in this period: 
the simple double-convex Egyptian bow; the early Mesopo- 
tamian bow, shaped like a simple curve; and the composite 
bow, developed by the Akkadians in the second half of the 
third millennium. Arrows (Heb. 77, hez) were hollow reed 
shafts, their bases usually feathered. Arrowheads were at first 
made of flint and later of metal. Tubular leather quivers (Heb. 
NDWX, ashpah) with circular bases have been found in Egypt. 
The spear (Heb. 1735, romah) was used for hand-to-hand 
combat (Num. 25:7-8) while the javelin (Heb. 1°34, hanit), 
a smaller and lighter weapon, was thrown from a distance 
(1 Sam. 18:11). Spearheads found in Palestine (Kefar Monash 
and Tell el-Hesi) are triangular with a protuberant midrib and 
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a tang terminating in a hood, which was fitted into the staff. 
The sword (Heb. 117, herev, also used for dagger), battle-ax, 
and mace were the principal weapons used on the battlefield. 
The technical limitations of the period for the production of 
long and tough metal blades were the main obstacle in the 
development of the sword as a basic weapon. At this time, 
swords were straight, double-edged, and pointed, an average 
of 10 in. (25 cm.) in length. They were designed mainly for 
stabbing, as if they were daggers. A second type of sword, the 
sickle-sword, developed in Mesopotamia in the second half 
of the third millennium B.c.£., was used for striking. There 
were two types of axes (Heb. 7J73, garzen): the cutting ax and 
the piercing ax, developed as an answer to the metal helmet. 
Technically, they are divided into two groups according to the 
manner in which they were attached to the wooden staff: the 
shaft-holed axes and the tangled axes, both of which were de- 
veloped in this period. The Sumerian infantry, for which there 
is the most information on military dress in this period, wore 
sleeveless leather vests with metal studs, presumably the earli- 
est known coats of mail. Their metal helmets (Heb. ¥14)?, kova 
(qova‘)) were slightly pointed, and they carried large rectangu- 
lar shields (Heb. 7133 1312, magen zinnah) of wood and leather 
(2?) to which a metal disk was attached. 

Chariots (Heb. 723179, merkavah; 19), rekhev is mostly 
collective, “chariotry”) were not weapons in themselves but 
were used as mobile firing bases. They had to fulfill two basic 
requirements: stability and speed. These contradictory func- 
tions followed the development of the chariot, which was first 
evolved by the Sumerians at the beginning of the third mil- 
lennium B.c.£. Two-wheeled and four-wheeled chariots are 
evident at this time, both drawn by two pairs of horses. 


THE MIDDLE BRONZE AGE (THE AGE OF THE PATRIARCHS; 
C. 2200-1550 B.C.E.). The most advanced type of bow, the 
composite bow, was developed in Akkad in the second half of 
the third millennium (see above). While the highly technical 
skill that the bow required is not evident among the nomads 
who penetrated and conquered Syria and Mesopotamia, the 
appearance of the composite bow fully developed at the begin- 
ning of the Late Bronze Age shows that composite bows were 
in use in the Middle Bronze Age. Most of the data on bows 
comes from Egypt. The conservative Egyptians continued to 
use the simple double-convex bow, as seen in the wall paint- 
ings at Beni-Hasan, and the Asiatics in the same painting also 
carry this bow. Also portrayed is a workshop for the manu- 
facture of bows, and the use of the bow in battle. Quivers did 
not change much, and the Egyptian ones have the same form 
as earlier ones. The same type of quiver is carried by one of 
the Asiatics in the Beni-Hasan wall painting. 

Spears and javelins are divided into two types according 
to the method of attachment to the wooden staff: the tanged 
head and the socketed head. Tanged javelin heads have been 
found mainly in the tombs of the nomadic peoples of Middle 
Bronze Age 1. The blade is typically leaf-shaped, with a long 
tang ending in a hook. With the javelin-heads have been found 
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pointed metal skewers, also with long hooked tangs, which 
were presumably the butt ends of the javelin (Heb. 1°03 "Nx, 
‘aharei ha-hanit), used either as weapons (11 Sam. 2:23) or to 
stick the weapon into the ground when not in use (1 Sam. 26:7). 
The socketed javelin head appears at the time of the Hyksos. 
Both the javelin head and the socket were cast in the same 
mold, the socket being wrought into shape afterward. The sick- 
lesword, used for striking, was modified in the Middle Bronze 
Age, when it was made in a mold and the handle was attached 
to the hilt by a metal rivet. The length of the handle was twice 
as long as the blade. Several well-preserved examples have been 
found at Byblos, Shechem, and in Egypt. The dagger-sword 
was also developed in this period. Those of Middle Bronze 
Age 1, found mostly in tombs, are straight and narrow, with a 
prominent central spine. The hilt was made together with the 
blade and had up to ten rivets. From their length of approxi- 
mately 12 to 15 in. (30 to 40 cm.) it can be assumed that they 
were used for striking and thrusting. While the sickle-sword 
was used for striking, broader and shorter daggers for stabbing 
also appear at this time (Middle Bronze Age 11 B-c). In accor- 
dance with their function, they were strengthened by ribs and 
a central spine. The hilt was made together with the blade and 
a crescent-shaped stone or metal piece served as a pommel. 
While the development of the sword as the main weapon of the 
infantry lagged because of technical difficulties, the battle-ax 
that replaced it in hand-to-hand combat made rapid techni- 
cal advances. The blade of the lugged, tanged ax is narrower 
and longer than previously, and the cutting edge is shaped like 
a crescent, and is wider than the rest of the blade. Such axes 
were used by the Egyptian army as piercing axes until the be- 
ginning of the New Kingdom. The triple-tanged ax was used 
at the beginning of the Middle Kingdom in Egypt mainly as a 
cutting ax. Demand for a special ax for piercing metal helmets 
gave rise to several changes in this ax. One of the axes devel- 
oped to serve this need was the “eye ax,’ used in the 20-19 
centuries B.c.E. The three tangs of this ax ended in a semicir- 
cular shaft, thus forming two “eyes.” Such axes were used in 
the 12‘ dynasty period and in Palestine, Syria, and Anatolia, 
and a group of ceremonial gold “eye-axes” have been found 
at Byblos. In Syria and Palestine in the 19" century, the “eye- 
ax” was developed into the “duck-bill” ax, which had a longer 
blade, a narrower cutting edge, and narrower oblong “eyes,” 
which gave the ax its name. The haft was curved to prevent its 
slipping from the hand. Such axes were found mainly in Syria, 
and one of the Asiatics in the Beni-Hasan wall painting carries 
one. Shaft-holed axes, the typical piercing battle-ax, appear in 
Syria and Palestine in the 18 century B.c.E. and were used 
throughout Middle Bronze Age 11. The forerunner of this ax 
was used in the Akkadian army. It has a long and very narrow 
blade, with a shaft no wider than the blade. Technical changes 
usually consisted of a strengthening of the shaft and a better 
means of connection between the haft and the blade. 

Data from the Middle Bronze Age provide no informa- 
tion on the development of the means for personal protection 
and the chariot. However, the highly technical advances made 
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at the beginning of the Late Bronze Age could not have been 
developed in a vacuum and presumably the personal equip- 
ment of this period was similar to that of the succeeding pe- 
riod (see below). 


THE LATE BRONZE AGE (1550-1200 B.C.E.). The compos- 
ite bow, made of wood from birch trees (?), tendons of wild 
bulls, horns of wild goats, and sinews from the hocks of bulls 
(Aghat 4, tablet 6, lines 20-23; Pritchard, Texts, 151), was the 
only type of bow used by archers in this period. The highly 
technical skill required for its manufacture made it the weapon 
of the armies of the empires and of the wealthy ruling class of 
the city-states. The two basic types, triangular and bi-concave, 
were both used during the same period. The triangular bow 
is shaped like a shallow isosceles triangle with a wide-angled 
peak. The arms of the bi-concave bow curve near the ends at 
the points to which the string is attached. A special bow case 
was attached to the Egyptian chariot, the bow being the main 
weapon of Egyptian charioteers. The charioteer had a quiver 
attached to the right side of the chariot and sometimes addi- 
tional ones on his shoulders. Quivers, made of leather with a 
shoulder strap, remained long and cylindrical, and each con- 
tained 25 to 30 arrows. Arrowheads were leaf-shaped with a 
central ridge. To train soldiers in the operation of the bow, on 
foot or while driving a chariot, special training programs were 
devised, in which ranges and target shooting were employed 
(1 Sam. 20:20-22). Spears and javelins did not change much 
from those of the Middle Bronze Age. They were used by the 
infantry of all armies, especially by the assault phalanx. They 
were the main weapon of Hittite charioteers, while Egyptian 
charioteers used the bow, as is clearly seen in the reliefs por- 
traying the battle of Kadesh. Improvements in the melting and 
casting of metal are evident in the swords and daggers of this 
period. For the first time, the complete weapon - blade, hilt, 
and handle - was cast in a single mold for additional strength- 
ening of the weapon. The sickle-sword remained the main type 
of sword, but the relative sizes of the hilt and handle became 
1:1. Daggers were straight and narrow, the handle becoming 
part of the blade. The handle of both the sickle-sword and the 
dagger was molded with side flanges, the resulting recess in 
the center of the handle perhaps being filled by plates. At the 
end of the period, due to the influence of the Sea Peoples, a 
straight, long sword took the place of the sickle-sword. The 
two main types of battle-axes continued in this period. The 
Egyptians still used the tanged ax-head with extended lugs 
for better attachment to the wood haft. This ax-head, with a 
crescent-shaped cutting edge, was used throughout the pe- 
riod with only small changes. The blade was shortened and 
the cutting edge narrowed. The socketed battle-ax, mainly 
used by armies of the northern countries, underwent slight 
changes. The blade was widened and prongs were attached to 
the socket opposite the blade. This type of ax disappeared at 
the beginning of the Iron Age. 

The development of the piercing battle-ax and the com- 
posite bow necessitated a development in personal defense. 
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Body armor was composed of leather or rough cloth, to which 
oblong scales made of thin leaves of bronze were attached. 
The size of the scales varied according to their position on the 
coat. According to the Nuzi tablets, each coat of chain mail 
contained 400 to 600 scales. Such armor had several disad- 
vantages: weight, cost, and the joints at the sleeves, between 
the scales, and at the collar, which were the weakest points 
(1 Kings 22:34). Chain mail was used by charioteers and ar- 
chers, as well as for protection of the chariots and horses. 
Several outfits have been found in Egypt, Syria, Palestine, 
and Mesopotamia, and they are represented in the wall re- 
liefs of the Egyptian kings, especially in the chariot reliefs of 
Thutmose rv and those of Ramses 11 portraying the battle of 
Kadesh. Several types of helmets were used by the Late Bronze 
Age soldiers. The Canaanites wore a round metal helmet that 
covered the back of the neck but exposed the ears, as repre- 
sented on the carved ivory plaque from Megiddo. The Asiatics 
that fought Thutmose 1v wore slightly pointed helmets cov- 
ered by feathers or decorated leather, with a tassel attached to 
the crown and knotted at the back like a plait. The Hittite hel- 
met as represented on the King’s Gate at Boghazkdy is pointed 
with well-defined ear and neck shields and a long tassel. An- 
other type of Hittite helmet is shown in the reliefs of the battle 
of Kadesh, in which Hittite charioteers wear round helmets 
covering the neck and exposing the ears. The pharaoh had a 
special battle crown known as the Blue Crown. The develop- 
ment of armor resulted in a reduction in the size of the shield, 
which was composed of a wooden frame covered with leather. 
The Egyptians used a small oblong shield with a round top. 
A metal disk was later added at the top. The Hittites carried 
a shield shaped like the number eight. The Canaanite shield 
was small and rectangular and was later replaced by a small 
round shield. 

The chariot reached a high point of development in this 
period. It was brought to Egypt by the Hyksos, and the Egyp- 
tian chariots of the 16-15‘ centuries are imitations of the 
Canaanite ones. The Egyptian chariots were light, with two 
wheels, a pole, and a yoke to which two horses were harnessed. 
The earlier chariots were lighter, with four-spoked wheels 
and an axle-rod placed near the rear of the body. The frame 
was constructed of wood and partly covered with leather or 
light wood. The pole ran underneath the body for additional 
support, and a double-convex yoke was nailed at the forward 
end. Chariots of the 14t®-13' centuries B.c.E., such as that of 
Ramses 11, were heavier with six-spoked wheels and an axle- 
tree at the rear of the body. The Egyptian chariot was built 
to carry a driver and an archer. A bow case and quiver were 
attached to it. While Canaanite chariots were copied by the 
Egyptians at the beginning of the period, under Egyptian rule 
in Canaan, Egyptian chariots were copied by the Canaanites, 
as seen in the ivory plaque from Megiddo. Hittite chariots, as 
represented on the reliefs of Ramses 11 portraying the battle of 
Kadesh, were heavier, with six-spoked wheels and an axle-tree 
placed under the middle of the chariot or near the rear. Two 
horses were harnessed to it, and a driver, a javelin hurler, and 
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a shield bearer rode in it. While the Egyptians employed their 
chariots as mobile bases for the archers, the Hittites used them 
as mobile bases for the infantry, which was armed with javelins 
and capable of fighting as infantry without the chariots. 

The principles of warfare as known today were also em- 
ployed in the Ancient Near East. The techniques included 
surprise attack, ambush, concentration of power, methods 
to ensure maximum mobility, and the interconnected use of 
different forces of the army. Battles usually were fought on 
the main roads, such as the battle of Megiddo between Thut- 
mose 111 and the Syro-Palestine coalition headed by the king 
of Kadesh. Prior to this battle in the summer of 1468 B.C.E., 
Thutmose 111 and his army, which included chariots and in- 
fantry, camped at Yehem (Kh. Yama (?)), where the pharaoh 
received the latest intelligence information concerning the 
king of Kadesh and his allies, who were reportedly waiting 
for him near Megiddo. A staff meeting with the Egyptian 
commanders was held and the three possible approaches to 
Megiddo were discussed. The commanders preferred to march 
along the easier routes, the southern one, via Taanach, or the 
northern one, via Djefti. They argued against the use of the 
main route via the wadi ‘Aruna, because the way becomes nar- 
row and they would be forced to march “one man behind the 
other, and one horse behind the other.’ Thutmose 111, how- 
ever, decided to take the more dangerous route on principles 
of honor and for the sake of achieving a tactical surprise. The 
entire Egyptian force marched through the pass, in a long pro- 
cession without encountering any resistance or harassment, 
regrouped, chose the ground on which the battle would be 
fought, and won the battle. The Egyptian army, instead of pur- 
suing the fleeing Canaanites, began to loot the camp. Thus the 
Canaanites managed to take refuge in Megiddo, and it took 
the pharaoh seven more months of siege to conquer the city 
and break the rebellion. 

Further data concerning the conduct of war are given 
in the Egyptian description of the battle of Kadesh on the 
Orontes. In the summer of 1286 Ramses 11 marched to Syria 
to check the advance of the Hittites, taking with him four bri- 
gades. Before he crossed the Orontes, two Shosu (Bedouin) 
came to his camp and gave him false information — that the 
Hittites were camping at Aleppo to the north of Kadesh. Act- 
ing on this information, Ramses 11 divided his forces and 
headed for Kadesh with only two brigades, those of Amon 
and Re. He arrived at Kadesh with the leading Amon brigade, 
and while he encamped, his scouts discovered the Hittite army 
hidden beyond the city of Kadesh. The Hittite chariots then 
attacked, destroyed the Re brigade while it was marching un- 
awares toward the city, and then struck north, breaking into 
the fortified camp of the pharaoh. Only the leadership and 
valor of Ramses and the employment of his reserve brigade 
saved the Egyptians from total defeat. A mere glimpse of the 
military tactics of the armies is given in the descriptions of 
these two battles. However, they reveal that these armies were 
aware of the advantages of surprise attack, the importance of 
military intelligence, the deployment of armies marching into 
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battle (with or without a defended flank according to the ter- 
rain and the time of day), the division of the army into separate 
chariot and infantry units, and military discipline. 


THE IRON AGE (THE PERIOD OF THE JUDGES AND THE 
UNITED KINGDOM; 1200-900 B.C.E.). After a period of de- 
cline at the beginning of the period, the bow continued in the 
tradition of the Late Bronze Age. The composite bow was used 
by all armies. Changes in the shape of quivers and arrows were 
marginal. Arrowheads lost their protruding spine and some of 
those found in Palestine and Syria carried inscriptions, such as 
“the arrow of Abdlabi’at” (nN27729 ym). The sling, essentially 
a shepherd’s weapon, also appears on the battlefield, as in the 
confrontation of David and Goliath (1 Sam. 17). 

The spear and the javelin, along with the sword and 
the bow, were the basic weapons of the infantry. Deborah 
lamented that her army was not prepared because it lacked 
spears: “Was there a shield or spear among forty thousand in 
Israel?” (Judg. 5:8). The main type was a shaft-holed spearhead 
with a long blade and a very broad midrib. The finest descrip- 
tion of these weapons occurs in that of Goliath's armament 
(1 Sam. 17:5-7): he had a special hurling javelin, with a fin- 
ger-loop like a “weaver’s beam” on the shaft. Under the influ- 
ence of the Philistines, the sickle-sword changed into a long, 
straight iron sword used for cutting and thrusting. Since the 
smiths at that time were all Philistine, the Israelites were not 
able to produce similar swords (1 Sam. 13:19). The new type 
of sword, described in Judges 3:16, replaced the sickle-sword 
as the basic weapon. 

The Philistines brought with them weapons that had been 
developed in the Aegean. In the wall reliefs of Ramses 111 at 
Medinet Habu, each group of Sea Peoples wore slightly dif- 
ferent helmets and armor, perhaps as a tribal distinction. 
The Philistines wore feather-crested helmets, while the other 
groups wore horned helmets or helmets with disks and horns. 
The body was protected by a coat of armor made of numer- 
ous metal strips laid at angles to each other, thus forming in- 
verted v’s or v's, depending upon the tribe. The lower part of 
the body was protected by a kilt with two strips of leather (?) 
forming a cross in the front. The Philistine army fought in 
groups of four, each soldier armed with either a long sword 
or a pair of spears, and protected by a round wood and leather 
shield. In hand-to-hand combat, the duelist, like Goliath, was 
protected by a man-sized shield carried by a special shield 
bearer (1 Sam. 17:7). The bow and the battle-ax were not in- 
cluded in the Philistine arsenal. While the bow remained a 
decisive weapon on the battlefield, the long, straight-bladed 
sword took the place of the ax. It is interesting to compare the 
dress and weapons of Goliath with those of David. The former 
had, besides a sword (1 Sam. 17:51), “a helmet of brass upon 
his head, and he was clad with a coat of mail, and the weight 
of the coat was 5,000 shekels of brass. And he had greaves of 
brass upon his legs, and a javelin of brass between his shoul- 
ders. And the shaft of his spear was like a weaver’s bow; and 
his spear’s head weighed six hundred shekels of iron; and his 
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shield bearer went before him” (1 Sam. 17:5-7). David was clad 
in Saul’s “apparel, and he [Saul] put a helmet of brass upon his 
head, and he clad him with a coat of mail. And David girded 
his sword upon his apparel” (1 Sam. 17:38-39). 

While the Egyptian army continued to use the same type 
of chariot as was used in the Late Bronze Age, the Philistines 
employed a heavy chariot with six-spoked wheels and a crew of 
three, armed with hurling javelins like the Hittite charioteers. 
The Israelite tribes, when settling in the hill country, “drove out 
the inhabitants of the hill country, for he [Judah] was unable to 
drive out the inhabitants of the valley, because they had chari- 
ots of iron” (Judg. 1:19). The tribal army of Deborah and Barak 
was victorious over the chariots of Sisera in a battle in the Jez- 
reel Valley (Judg. 4:13-15). David and Solomon were the first 
to form chariot squadrons in the Israelite army, and Solomon 
built special cities for chariots (1 Kings 10:26; 11 Chron. 1:14). 
At the same time, Solomon was the main trader in horses and 
chariots between Egypt and the Hittites (1 Kings 10:28-29). 

The technique of night attack can be seen in the descrip- 
tion of the battle between Gideon and the Midianites (Judg. 
6-8), the latter being mounted on camels. The army of Gideon 
encamped “beside En-Harod; and the camp of Midian was 
on the north side of them, by Gibeath-Moreh, in the valley.” 
After the Israelites had assembled, Gideon chose only 300 of 
them, for a surprise night attack requires only a small num- 
ber of men. Before the attack, Gideon reconnoitered outside 
the Midian camp. His plan of attack was simple, with the 300 
men divided into three companies under the leadership of 
Gideon, an agreed signal, and the battle cry of “For the Lord 
and for Gideon.” After a timetable for the attack was set, the 
Israelites attacked the enemy camp during the changing of the 
guard. The attack was executed according to plan and the en- 
emy was put to flight. Gideon asked the Ephraimites to block 
the retreat of the Midianites across the Jordan, while he and 
his army pursued the fleeing enemy until it was destroyed and 
the Midianite kings captured. 


THE IRON AGE: THE KINGDOMS OF ISRAEL AND JUDAH 
(900-586 B.c.E.). The main sources of this period for infor- 
mation on the military organization are the wall reliefs found 
in the palaces of the Assyrian kings. The prophet Isaiah de- 
scribes the character and great strength of the Assyrian army 
(5:26-28), which was imitated by the other armies of the an- 
cient Near East. The army was divided into three forces - in- 
fantry, cavalry, and chariots - as described in the Bible: “And 
muster an army like the army that you have lost, horse for 
horse, and chariot for chariot” (1 Kings 20:25); “For there was 
not left to Jehoahaz of the people save fifty horsemen and ten 
chariots and 10,000 footmen” (11 Kings 13:7). Besides his spe- 
cial weapons, each soldier had a basic armament of a sword, a 
coat of mail, and a helmet. The design of this basic armament 
was slightly changed from the reign of one king to the other. 
The iron sword was long and straight with a double edge, and 
the handle was constructed to fit to the fingers. It was carried 
in a sheath shaped like the sword, and a floral decoration was 
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occasionally added near the opening and the base. The sheath 
was hooked to the belt on the left side and held in place by a 
leather strap that circled the left shoulder. The coat of armor, 
shaped like a sack with an opening for the head and short 
sleeves, was full-length in the ninth century B.c.£. A special 
scarf of scales used by archers connected the helmet to the ar- 
mor. In the eighth and seventh centuries the chain mail dress 
was shortened into a shirt. The shape of metal helmets varied 
from conical and pointed to feather-crested, according to the 
troops wearing them and the reigning king. 

The infantry (Heb. ragli, ish ragli; 1 Kings 20:29) was 
divided into four groups: archers (Heb. dorekhei qeshet; Jer. 
50:14; noshegei geshet; 1 Chron. 12:2), slingers (Heb. kalla’im; 
1 Kings 3:25), spearmen (Heb. ‘orekhei zinnah wa-romah; 
1 Chron. 12:9), and auxiliaries. While the spearmen, the as- 
sault troops of the army, defended themselves with shields 
which were rectangular, round, or curved with a round top, 
depending upon the period, the archers and the slingers were 
without shields, and special shield bearers were attached 
to their companies. The infantry took part in battles in the 
open field and in assaults on fortified cities with no change 
in their equipment. The cavalry (Heb. parashim) only par- 
ticipated in open field engagements and were equipped with 
either bows or spears. While mounted spearmen defended 
themselves with round shields, mounted archers, who needed 
the use of both hands in combat, were protected by mounted 
shield bearers. The cavalry operated either as independent 
units or as a mobile defense for the chariots. Chariots (Heb. 
rekhey, heil rekhev) as the main assault force underwent many 
changes in Assyrian military history. The earliest known ones, 
those of Ashurnasirpal 11 (883-859 B.Cc.E.), were heavier than 
those known from the preceding period. Each had six-spoked 
wheels of medium size, an axle-rod at the rear of the body, and 
a heavy pole. Two horses were harnessed to it and a third, rid- 
ing as an outrigger, was held in reserve. The crew consisted of a 
driver, who also served as a spearman, and an archer. A shield 
bearer was added to the king’s chariot. The chariots of Tiglath- 
Pileser 111 (745-727 B.C.E.) are heavier still, and the wheels are 
larger with eight spokes. A driver, archer, and shield bearer 
rode in the chariot, the latter protecting the others with two 
round shields. The number of horses and, correspondingly, 
of yokes was increased to four. The tendency of the kings fol- 
lowing Tiglath-Pileser 111 was to build heavier chariots. In the 
time of Ashurbanipal (668-630 B.c.E.), the crew numbered 
four — a driver, an archer, and two shield bearers. 

A complicated description of the battle between Ahab 
and Ben-Hadad of Aram is given in 1 Kings 20:1-23. This battle 
took place in the Samarian Hills, and the Arameans blamed 
their defeat on the fact that the Israelite God “is a God of the 
hills; therefore they were stronger than we; but let us fight 
against them in the plain, and surely we shall be stronger than 
they.’ Subsequently, a second battle was fought in the plain of 
Aphek in the Golan (1 Kings 20:23-30). The two armies faced 
each other for seven days before finally joining battle, which 
the Arameans again lost. 
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Fortifications 

THE EARLY BRONZE AGE (C. 3150-2200 B.C.E.). The wide- 
spread urbanization which had its beginnings in this period 
created a need for a developed civic organization, a central 
administration, and the means for defense of the city. Armies 
were created, and military engineers designed city walls and 
inner citadels, fortified city gates and bastions. Posterns were 
built into the city wall for use in counterattack. The achieve- 
ments of these engineers have been preserved in the monu- 
ments and remains uncovered by archaeologists. The earliest 
plans of fortified cities are preserved on the ceremonial slate 
palettes of the late pre-Dynastic period in Egypt (late 4" mil- 
lennium). These show square or rectangular fortified cities 
with wide walls, square towers, and a parapet around the top 
for protection of the defenders. Three fortified enclosures dat- 
ing to the Second Dynasty in Egypt were found at Hierakon- 
polis and Abydos. Incomplete fortifications that have been 
uncovered in Palestine usually have very thick walls, 13-26 ft. 
(4-8 m.) thick, built of the materials available in the region, 
ie., of either stone or brick or a combination of the two, the 
stone forming the foundation and the brick the superstructure. 
Such walls were found at Megiddo, Ai, Bet-Yerah, and Jericho. 
They were fortified with semicircular towers, as at Ai, Arad, 
and Jericho (and as represented in a wall relief from Desha- 
shah in Egypt, detailing the Egyptian assault of a Syrian city), 
and/or with rectangular towers as at Tell el-Far’ah (biblical 
Tirzah), Jericho, and Ai. City gates are of two types. At Tell 
el-Far’ah and Jericho passageways flanked by two protruding 
towers were found. The second type, as found at Khirbet et- 
Tabaik (Rosh ha-Nikrah), features an indirect approach be- 
tween the inner and outer entrances, thus forcing the attacker 
to turn in the middle of the attack. The forerunners of certain 
methods of fortification which occur in a more advanced form 
in the Middle Bronze Age were found in this period. Thus a 
primitive glacis was uncovered at Gezer, Tel ‘Aierani, and Ta- 
anach, and a small fosse (moat) at Jericho. 

Three methods were employed to conquer a fortified city: 
direct approach, i-e., penetrating the wall by breaching, climb- 
ing it, or digging a passage underneath it; siege; indirect ap- 
proach, i.e., penetration by ruse. Only when the first method 
was employed does material evidence remain; for evidence of 
the other two, written documents must be used. Direct ap- 
proach was employed to either penetrate the wall in an unde- 
fended spot or to attack the gate, the most vulnerable point in 
the wall. In such an attack, ladders were used for scaling the 
wall, or axes, spears, and later the battering ram were used for 
breaching it, all under the covering fire of archers. The weapons 
of this period were primitive, but even the large walls of the cit- 
ies crumbled in front of them, as attested by the many layers of 
destruction found in excavated sites. Hoes and battering poles 
for breaching the city wall, and mobile and non-mobile ladders 
for scaling them were widely used by the Egyptian army. 


THE MIDDLE BRONZE AGE (2200-1550 B.C.E.). This period 
is divided into the pre-Hyksos period (Middle Bronze 114 in 
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Palestine, the 12°» Dynasty in Egypt; c. 2000-1750 B.c.E.) and 
the Hyksos period (Middle Bronze 11B-c in Palestine, the 
13'-17' Dynasties in Egypt; cf. 1750-1550 B.c.E.). An excel- 
lent example of Egyptian fortifications of the first period was 
excavated at Buhen in northern Nubia. The citadel measures 
approximately 170 x 180 m. and has four lines of defense: an 
inner wall, outer wall, moat, and fortified gate. The brick inner 
wall is approximately 16% ft. (5 m.) thick and approximately 
33 ft. (c. 10 m.) high. At intervals of 16% ft. (5 m.) square bas- 
tions protrude from the face of the wall. Battlements and bal- 
conies crown the top of the wall. The outer wall, lower than 
the inner one in the typical Egyptian style of this and the pre- 
ceding period, has a series of semicircular bastions at intervals 
of 33% ft. (10 m.). On top of the wall and the bastions are two 
rows of embrasures, one above the other. A dry moat was ex- 
cavated at the foot of the outer wall, with a counterscarp on 
the opposite side. The gate complex consisted of two rectan- 
gular towers, which protruded beyond the counterscarp and 
flanked a narrow passageway leading to a two-doored gate. 
Remains of a wooden drawbridge were found over the moat. 
While the ground outside the wall was covered by the archers 
from at least three directions, the weakest point of the defenses 
was the gate, and burnt layers at this spot show that the cita- 
del was breached here. A citadel represented on a wall paint- 
ing at Beni-Hasan in Egypt has a wall sloping outwards at the 
bottom and topped by balconies and two gates with battle- 
ments. A fortified gate excavated at Megiddo was reached by 
a stairway protected by a wall. The outer and inner entrances 
are on an indirect axis, which, together with the nearby gate 
tower, provided an ample means of defense against attack. 
The appearance of the chariot and a developed battering ram 
changed the nature of fortifications. The gates could no longer 
be built with an indirect approach or with a stepped passage- 
way, as chariots could not maneuver under such conditions. 
Means to protect the wall and its base against the battering 
ram had to be devised. The walls were built upon large ram- 
parts of terre-pisée, as found at sites as far afield as Syria and 
Egypt, and at *Sharuhen (Tell al-Fari‘a), Tell el-’Aggul (Beth- 
Egliam), Lachish, Hazor, Tel Dan, and Jericho in Palestine. 
The outer face of the rampart was made into a glacis, which 
was constructed of several layers of terre-pisée, in a sandwich 
pattern, and was faced with bricks, stones, or hardened clay. A 
fosse was excavated at the foot of the glacis and a counterscarp 
built on the outer edge. The gates were built against the inner 
face of the city wall. Three pairs of pilasters flanked the pas- 
sageway, creating two guardrooms, while also serving as piers 
for the upper stories of the gate tower. The gate was protected 
by two multistoried rectangular towers, usually not protrud- 
ing from the outer face of the wall. This type of gate has been 
found in almost every excavated site of this period, such as 
Hazor, Gezer, Beth-Shemesh, and Shechem in Palestine, and 
Alalakh and Qatna in Syria. 

The main development in offensive weapons was the 
battering ram (Heb. 12). Primitive ones are represented in 
the relief from Deshasheh, but the first representation of one 
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whose users are covered against arrows from the wall by a 
hut-shaped enclosure appears in the Beni-Hasan wall paint- 
ing. The battering ram is also mentioned in the Mari letters 
and the Boghazkéy archives, which deal with problems of use, 
special methods of construction, and mobility. 


THE LATE BRONZE AGE (1550-1200 B.C.E.). The cities of 
this period occupied the same sites as those of the Middle 
Bronze Age and where the defenses were still standing, they 
were reused, with generally only small changes being made. 
The main feature which emerges in this period is a citadel 
built inside the city on the highest point. A palace and tem- 
ple were built inside the citadel. Elevations of Canaanite cities 
are shown in the wall reliefs of the 19t Dynasty, whose kings, 
Seti 1 and Ramses 11, conquered many of them. The cities are 
stereotyped, being built on a mound with two main features 
of defense - an outer city wall and an inner citadel, both with 
semicircular battlements and rectangular balconies. The cities 
had one or two rectangular gates of the same type as the Mid- 
dle Bronze 11 gates, at Megiddo, Hazor, and Gezer. Archaeo- 
logical remains that exhibit the new developments in military 
engineering are scarce. One of them is the eastern city gate at 
Shechem, which is constructed of two pairs of pilasters, with 
a guardroom between them. The pilasters served as piers for 
the upper stories of the gate tower. Remains of citadels and 
fortified temples, called migdal in the Bible (Judg. 9:46-49, 
50-52), were found at Shechem, Megiddo, and Beth-Shean. 
The rectangular temples at Megiddo and Shechem were pro- 
tected by thick walls, with a pair of square towers flanking 
the entrance. According to biblical descriptions and archaeo- 
logical evidence, they were multistoried. The fortifications of 
Boghazkéy, the Hittite capital, exhibit several new features in 
military architecture. The walls were constructed as casemates, 
with a low outer wall in front of them. Several underground 
posterns were found underneath the walls. The gates, known 
as the King’s Gate and the Lion’s Gate, were formed by two 
pairs of pilasters with a guardroom between them and a pas- 
sageway flanked by two multistoried towers. 

Most information on war of offense in this period comes 
from Egyptian wall reliefs and documents and from the Bible. 
The Egyptians employed all the three possible methods of of- 
fense: direct and indirect approach and siege. While assault- 
ing a city, the shock troops, protected by shields, used scaling 
ladders to climb the wall or attempted to breach the city gates 
with battle-axes. No battering ram appears in Egyptian reliefs. 
When direct approach was impossible or too dangerous, the 
Egyptians laid siege to the city, which sometimes lasted up to 
three years, as that of ‘Ahmose (Amasis), the founder of the 
18' Dynasty, against Sharuhen in Southern Palestine. Ruse 
was also employed in the conquest of cities. One of the most 
well-known is the Trojan horse, which ended the siege of Troy. 
Joshua employed ruses at least twice. That used against Jeri- 
cho (Josh. 6) is still obscure. A clearer stratagem is that used 
against Ai (Josh. 8:3-8), in which Joshua and the Israelites 
drew the inhabitants out of the city by feigning retreat. Burnt 
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levels, found at Beth-El, Lachish, Tell Beit Mibsim, and Hazor, 
indicate the destruction caused by the Israelites in their con- 
quest of the land. 


THE IRON AGE (1200-900 B.C.E.). Excavation has revealed 
remains of the fortifications of the kings of the United Monar- 
chy, Saul, David, and Solomon. Geba, or Gibeath-Shaul (pres- 
ent-day Tell el-Ful) was the capital of Saul’s kingdom. The cita- 
del, dating from the second half of the 11 century, was built 
with a casemate wall and a corner tower with three chambers. 
Architectural remains from the time of David are scant. Al- 
though remains of fortifications have been found in Jerusalem, 
it is difficult to attribute any of them to David with certainty. 
From the Bible it is known that he fortified the city after the 
expulsion of the Jebusites (11 Sam. 5:9). Solomon continued 
to build in Jerusalem. Besides the erection of the Temple and 
the palace, he completed the Millo (the fill between the city of 
David and the Temple Mount) and fortified the city (1 Kings 
11:27). Remains of two towers, a huge stone glacis, and a gate 
found in Jerusalem are attributed to the time of David and 
Solomon. Solomon built extensively throughout the country 
as well (1 Kings 9:15). Excavations at the three cities, Hazor, 
Megiddo, and Gezer, have shown that all were built accord- 
ing to the same general plan, with almost identical gates. The 
cities were fortified by casemate walls, a type of construction 
introduced into Palestine possibly by the Hittites via Syria. The 
casemates in such walls were used as garrisons and for stor- 
age. The gates of these cities were designed with an entrance 
flanked by two square towers, which led to a roofed passage- 
way with three guardrooms on either side. The walls of the 
guardroom served as piers for support of the upper story. 
The destruction of many cities in the devastating cam- 
paign of Pharaoh Shishak in approximately 920 B.c.£. and 
the appearance of the mighty war machines of the Assyrian 
army changed the methods of fortification under the divided 
monarchy. Each kingdom built a peripheral defense (11 Chron. 
11:6-12). Besides these cities, a chain of citadels was built 
along the main roads and trade routes and on the frontiers 
(11 Chron. 26:9-10). Casemate walls remained only in non- 
strategic places, such as Tell Beit Mirsim in southwest Judah. 
This was the main feature of citadels in the wilderness, i.e., 
the Negeb. A fine example of such citadels is that at Kadesh- 
Barnea, which is rectangular, 100 x 166% ft. (30 x 50 m.), and 
fortified by a casemate wall, with square towers at the corners 
and in the middle of each side. Similar citadels have been 
found in the Negeb, such as at Arad and Khirbet Uzzah. In- 
ner citadels and fortified palaces, as the palace of Ahab in Sa- 
maria and a palace excavated at Ramat Rahel (Beth-Cherem) 
near Jerusalem, were also fortified by casemate walls. Defense 
of the main cities changed with the reappearance of the bat- 
tering ram, for which there is no extant evidence in the Late 
Bronze Age and the time of the United Monarchy. The hollow 
casemate wall was unable to withstand the breaching power of 
this weapon. The space between the wall was hastily filled with 
stones, and later a new solid stone wall was built. The outer 
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face of the wall was constructed with salients and recesses. 
Secondary defenses took the form of a low outer wall, towers 
and bastions in the weak spots, and a stone glacis. Battlements 
and balconies were built on top of the walls. A wooden frame 
to hold the shields of the defenders was added to the battle- 
ment to protect the upper body of the warrior, and a screen of 
shields was thus formed. This structure is clearly seen in the 
reliefs portraying Sennacherib’s assault against Lachish and is 
described in the Bible (11 Chron. 26:15). Gates also changed, 
usually following the design of gates in Syria and Assyria. 
The depth of the entrance was lessened, and a gate with two 
chambers on either side and two protruding towers was con- 
structed. This style was typical of the ninth century, while a 
gate with a single chamber on either side and two towers was 
typical of the eighth century. Gates with a broken approach to 
the main entrance are also known from this period, especially 
at Samaria, Lachish, Tell el-Far’ah, and Tell-Muqana (Ekron). 
‘The preparations taken by King Hezekiah of Judah in the face 
of the coming siege of Jerusalem by Sennacherib are described 
in 11 Chronicles 32:3-5 and included the construction of new 
waterworks, known as the Siloam tunnel, to bring water di- 
rectly into the city (11 Kings 20:20; 11 Chron. 32:30). 

The development of the battering ram in the time of the 
Judges and the United Monarchy is not known, and the case- 
mate walls constructed at this time were not built to withstand 
the attack of battering rams. It must be assumed that attacks 
were carried out along traditional lines, i.e., by means of siege, 
scaling the walls, and indirect approach, especially surprise 
attacks. When Shechem rebelled against Abimelech the son 
of Gideon, who had usurped the kingship there, he divided 
his troops into three groups and by means of ambush and sur- 
prise, stormed the outer city walls (Judg. 9:43-45). After the 
conquest of the outer city walls, only the citadel remained, 
which Abimelech destroyed by fire (Judg. 9:48-49). David’s 
campaigns against fortified cities consist of the conquest of 
Jerusalem by an obscure method (11 Sam. 5; 1 Chron. 11) and 
the classic battle of Rabbath-Ammon, which can be divided 
into five stages. The first phase was a battle in the open field, 
with the purpose of destroying the armies of the Ammonites 
and their allies, thus preventing a counterattack on the ex- 
posed flanks and rear of the Israelites when it later laid siege 
to the city (11 Sam. 10). The second phase was the besieging 
of the city (ibid. 11:1). In the third stage the Israelites tried to 
breach the walls while the Ammonites counterattacked (ibid. 
11:23-25). The conquest of the “royal city” and the “city of wa- 
ters” (ibid. 12:26-28) constituted the fourth stage, and the con- 
quest of the inner citadel, the last (ibid. 12:29). 

The Assyrians were the dominant military power in the 
Near East at the time of the divided kingdom. Their military 
might was organized into units, each with a defined purpose, 
and it was under them that the art of siege was developed. 
From the reign of Ashurnasirpal 11 (883-859 B.C.E.) onward, 
the battering ram reappeared as a decisive siege machine. Both 
mobile and stationary battering rams were used by the Assyr- 
ian army at this time. The mobile type had six wheels and a 
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body built on a wooden frame, with the sides covered by rect- 
angular shields. The front was protected by sheets, probably 
of metal, behind which a turret rose. Inside the turret hung a 
rope to which the battering ram was attached like a pendulum. 
The top of the turret was protected by a metal (?) dome with 
embrasures. The metal cutting head of the ram was shaped 
like an ax-head, which could be inserted with force between 
the bricks or stones of the wall and, by levering on all sides, 
could remove them from the wall, causing collapse. The bat- 
tering rams were protected by archers mounted on mobile 
towers. Ashurnasirpal’s methods of siege are portrayed in the 
wall reliefs in his palace at Nimrud. There, the covering fire of 
archers protects the assault troops, which use four methods of 
penetration: battering rams breach the main wall of the city; 
sappers dig underground tunnels; armored sappers demol- 
ish the outer wall with pikes and spears; and spearmen scale 
the wall with scaling ladders. In the reign of Shalmaneser 111 
(858-824 B.C.E.), two new mobile battering rams appear, as 
seen in the reliefs of the bronze gates at Balawat. These rams 
have four or six wheels, a turret, and a fixed battering head, 
shaped like a boar’s snout. This type of battering ram was 
presumably used mainly against city gates. Those of Tiglath- 
Pileser 111 (745-727 B.C.E.) and Sargon (721-705 B.C.E.) were 
light and very maneuverable. They have four wheels and the 
wooden frame was covered with metal-studded hides. The 
turret was lower and the cutting edge of the battering ram 
was shaped like a spearhead. These machines were often op- 
erated in pairs and were placed on special man-made ram- 
parts, on which they were driven toward the wall. Several im- 
provements were made in the battering rams of Sennacherib 
(704-681 B.C.E.), which have a longer pole and higher turret. 
One member of the crew was a fireman, who poured water 
onto the front of the battering ram with a long spoon to ex- 
tinguish the torches thrown by the defenders. The siege of 
Jerusalem by the Babylonians is summarized by the prophet 
Ezekiel (21:27): “In his [the king of Babylon] right hand is the 
lot of Jerusalem, to set battering rams, to open the mouth for 
the slaughter, to lift up the voice with shouting, to set batter- 
ing rams against the gates, to cast up mounds [i.e., for the bat- 


tering rams], to build forts.” 
[Yitzhak Margowsky] 


SECOND TEMPLE TO 614 


In the period of the Second Temple, Judea was incorporated in 
the Persian Empire and had no independent army. Jews served 
as mercenaries of the Persian king at *Elephantine (Yeb) in 
Upper Egypt; they were organized in companies (called a 
degel - “flag”) and had their own temple. In Judea proper, the 
Persian governor (who was normally a Jew) had a bodyguard; 
Nehemiah came with Persian troops, but Ezra refused such 
protection. In case of need, the governor (as in the case of Ne- 
hemiah) could mobilize the entire able-bodied population. 
During the building of the wall of Jerusalem, the people were 
armed with swords, spears, and bows and had coats of mail 
(Neh. 4:10). A trumpeter was kept ready for signaling. 
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of the *Inquisition was established in Portugal (1536; operat- 
ing until 1821), and after the first auto-de-fé (1540), the immi- 
gration of New Christians to the Brazilian colony grew, and 
many of them arrived in Bahia with the first governors. Some 
sources maintain that one New Christian, Gaspar da Gama, 
was part of Pedro Alvares Cabral’s fleet, in 1500. There were 
a significant number of Jews involved in sciences and the art 
of navigation in Portugal during the period of overseas ex- 
pansion in the early 1400s. The Tribunal do Santo Oficio da 
Inquisicao, created in Portugal, did not settle permanently in 
colonial Brazil. As of 1591, the Tribunal do Santo Oficio made 
several visits to Brazil, powers were delegated to some bishops, 
like for instance the bishop of Bahia, and clergymen would 
indict people for Jewish practices directly in Lisbon. 

In the second half of the 16" century, Bahia absorbed 
New Christians who contributed to the establishment of 
the first villages, to the mercantilist state, and to the Church 
struggle against the Indians, to the finance of and participa- 
tion in the expeditions to the interior, and to cultivation of the 
land and of sugar cane in particular. Production and trade in 
sugar cane became the chief source of wealth of Brazil in the 
second half of the 16 and the 17** centuries. Besides sugar- 
mill lords, New Christians were slave merchants, farmers, and 
craftsmen, among other occupations. They ascended socially 
and economically, but they were faced with the restrictions of 
belonging to religious orders or political spheres, such as the 
Irmandades de Misericérdia and Camaras Municipais. 

News about the New Christian prosperity, their increas- 
ing numbers, and slight attachment to Catholicism led the in- 
quisitors to set up a board of inquiry in Bahia to locate juda- 
izers. Their sessions, known as Visita¢ées (visitations), were 
held initially in 1591-95 and in 1618 aiming at judaizers, con- 
demned sexual practices, witchcraft, and Holy Church slan- 
derers. Between 1618 and 1619 a total of 134 people were in- 
dicted, of whom 90 were accused of being judaizers. Most of 
them were not taken to court and many fled from Brazil to 
other regions colonized by the Spaniards. 

Between 1624 and 1625 the Dutch Colonial Empire con- 
quered Bahia. Then religious tolerance was established, al- 
though just a few New Christians were in the region and a few 
Jews came to Bahia with the Dutch expeditionary forces. 

An important investigation, known as the 1646 Inquiry, 
was carried out in Bahia in the 17‘ century, at the Jesuit semi- 
nary. With the aid of various testimonies, this inquiry revealed 
the role that the Portuguese of Jewish descent played in the 
political, economic, and administrative life in Bahia. In the 
18' century many members of Brazilian families were still 
prevented from assuming public office because they were de- 
scendants of those denounced in 1646. 

The New Christians continued to hold important posi- 
tions in Bahian society until the end of the 18» century. In 
1773, during the liberal government of Marques de Pombal, 
general governor of Brazil, the differentiation between new 
Christians and old Christians was abolished and the inqui- 
sitional procedures came to an end. Consequently the New 
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Christians were then totally integrated into society at large, 
their descendants being among the prominent and ancient 
families of Bahia. 

The Inquisition in Brazil was less systematic and more 
infrequent then its Portuguese counterpart, probably owing 
to the difficult control of the colony, the fact that a perma- 
nent tribunal was never established, and the greater perme- 
ability within the social and religious relations established in 
the Portuguese New World. 

According to Wiznitzer, around 25,000 people were 
brought to court by the Portuguese Inquisition, out of whom 
1,500 were condemned to capital punishment. In Brazil, ap- 
proximately 400 judaizers were sued, most of them con- 
demned to imprisonment, and 18 New Christians were con- 
demned to death in Lisbon. 

The presence of New Christians in colonial Bahia and 
Brazil has always been a controversial issue in both Brazilian 
and Portuguese historiography. More studies on Jewish history 
have been published in Brazil with regard to the colonial pe- 
riod than about modern times, which shows the broad interest 
aroused by the theme of the New Christians and the Inquisi- 
tion in Brazil. Some historians believe that the interventions 
of the Inquisition Tribunal in Brazil, supported by the nobil- 
ity and the Catholic clergy, aimed at expropriating the New 
Christians’ possessions and impeding the social ascension of 
a group with bourgeois aspirations. Therefore, the Inquisition 
created a myth regarding origin and purity of blood which 
discriminated against those with “infected blood” according 
to the Statutes on Blood Purity. Other historians see strictly 
religious and political reasons related to the history of the Por- 
tuguese Catholic Church and Portuguese Empire. 

Meanwhile, some historians maintain that Judaism or 
Crypto-Judaism was “fabricated” during the inquisitional pro- 
cesses (that is, by means of intimidating, indicting, menacing, 
and torturing, the inquisition “created” such Judaism ito jus- 
tify its own existence and legitimacy); some others argue that 
New Christians deliberately and furtively professed Judaic or 
Crypto-Judaic elements inherited from their ancestors. Ac- 
cording to Anita Novinsky, the New Christian was a “split 
human being,” socially and existentially, with a differentiated 
identity in the Portuguese-Brazilian colonial world. 

The antisemitism found in the Inquisition’s procedures 
did not lead to the spread of antisemitism among the popu- 
lation in Bahia or Brazil, although the mental hold of the In- 
quisition and the terror it possessed can hardly be assessed. 
There are no apparent connections between the history of the 
New Christians and contemporary 20"-century Jewish history 
in Bahia. Nevertheless, the remote (and secret) Jewish origin 
of many traditional Catholic Portuguese families is quite well 
known, as a memory of the Jewish community and the Bahian 
population at large, specially among its elites. 


Contemporary Period 


The Jewish community in Salvador, the capital of Bahia, con- 
sisted of approximately 200 families with an active cultural 
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In the Hellenistic period Jews served in the Ptolemaic 
armies; they were holders of military cleruchies; they were 
classified as “Persians of the Epigone,’ one rank below the 
Macedonians and Greeks and above the native Egyptians. 
Two of them, *Ananias and Helkias, were generals of Cleopa- 
tra 111 and their standing influenced the policy of the Egyptian 
government in relation to Alexander Yannai. In Perea, east of 
the Jordan, the Jewish family of the *Tobiads had its own cle- 
ruchs, as known from the Zeno papyri. The militant nature 
of Jason, the former high priest, who was allied with the To- 
biads, shows their readiness to fight. During the conquest of 
Jerusalem by Antiochus 111, the Jews actively supported the 
Seleucid attack on the Egyptian garrison in the Temple cita- 
del. The Seleucid king settled Jewish cleruchs in Asia Minor 
as reliable and good soldiers. However, until the Hasmonean 
revolt the Jews as a nation fought no wars. 

Driven by necessity the rebels under Judah Maccabee 
gradually acquired the necessary military skills. It is not clear 
whether the strategic and tactical genius shown by the Jew- 
ish leader was the result of his service with some Hellenistic 
army or of a natural ability. In the beginning the Jewish rebels 
were badly armed; Judah himself had to pick up and use the 
sword of his first defeated enemy, Apollonius the governor of 
Samaria, after the battle. The Jewish forces were properly or- 
ganized only at Mizpeh; on the eve of the battle of Emmaus 
Judah used the biblical grouping into “thousands and hun- 
dreds and fifties and tens” (1 Macc. 3:55) and appointed the 
“scribes of the people” (grammateis tou laou) as a kind of mili- 
tary police. The wars of Judah Maccabee were distinguished by 
his aptitude for strategic thinking, as witnessed in the block- 
ade of Jerusalem and his swift movements on the inner line 
of communications which headed off successive Seleucid at- 
tempts (four in all) to break through to the besieged city. In 
his tactics Judah knew how to use the ground; he selected for 
his attacks the passes leading up to Judea (Lebonah?, Beth- 
Horon, and Emmaus) and was a master of surprise in the field. 
His campaign against Nicanor was marked by an attack from 
an unexpected direction and a massive pursuit which led to 
the disintegration of the enemy forces. Judah’s last battle at 
Elasa was fought against overwhelming forces and even then 
he achieved a partial success. 

Jonathan, the second leader of the revolt, was for some 
time forced to carry on an “underground” guerrilla warfare 
from his stronghold in the Judean Desert. His strength lay in 
mobility and surprise attacks; the operation against the people 
of Medeba and his subsequent escape from the army of Bac- 
chides, which had cornered him between the Jordan and the 
Dead Sea, show a high degree of tactical skill. When besieged 
in Beth-Bassi Jonathan wisely refused to play the enemy’s 
game and concentrated on harassing him from outside the 
siege lines. Like his brother Judah, Jonathan had the advan- 
tage of a superior intelligence, the fighting being in his own 
country and among his people. Once installed in Jerusalem as 
governor and high priest, Jonathan was de facto independent 
and was able to train a regular force. He fortified Jerusalem 
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(one of his towers can be still seen on the Ophel hill). During 
his time the Jews attained military superiority in the south of 
the disintegrating Seleucid empire and moved at will all over 
Coele-Syria. Jonathan’s crowning achievement was the battle 
near Jamnia (Jabneh) against the forces of the Syrian general, 
Apollonius. Hitherto, the Jews had been successful mainly on 
hilly ground, where the Seleucid phalanx could not properly 
operate. Apollonius invited Jonathan to fight in the plain and 
prepared an ambush; his cavalry attacked the Jewish forces 
from the rear, while the infantry held them in front. Under 
these unfavorable conditions the Hasmonean army showed its 
mettle; while the enemy “cast their darts at the people from 
morning till evening,” the Jewish ranks remained unbroken till 
the enemy’s cavalry wearied. It was now evident that the Has- 
monean army could fight the Greeks under any conditions. In 
the time of Simeon, the last of the Hasmonean brothers, the 
Jews developed their skill in siege warfare of the Hellenistic 
type. They constructed a siege tower (helepolis) which was in- 
strumental in the taking of Gezer. Such knowledge must have 
been most useful in the wars of Simeon’s successors, John 
Hyrcanus (135-104 B.c.£.), Judah Aristobulus 1 (103 B.C.E.), 
and Alexander Yannai (103-76 B.c.E), as their conquests 
were mainly of fortified places. Hyrcanus’ sons besieged 
Samaria for a whole year; the evidence of the destruction 
wrought by them is still visible. Alexander Yannai, who grad- 
ually obtained control of almost all of Erez Israel, was singu- 
larly unlucky in the open field; he lost his battles against Ptol- 
emy Lathurus, king of Cyprus, at Zaphon, east of the Jordan; 
against the Seleucids, Antiochus x11 and Demetrius 111 (at 
the Yarkon and at Shechem); and against the Nabatean Obo- 
das at Gedor. Nevertheless, by dint of perseverance and skill 
in siege warfare, he took Gaza, the northern coast including 
the Carmel, and most of the lands east of the Jordan, turning 
the Dead Sea into an inland Jewish lake. One ominous de- 
velopment in his time was the employment of foreign mer- 
cenaries, Pisidians, Cilicians, and others, in the Hasmonean 
service. They stood by the king in his war with the Pharisees 
when the latter allied with a Seleucid invader, but this use of 
mercenaries was in itself a sign of the increasing Helleniza- 
tion of Jewish military life and the loss of the moral qualities 
which had hitherto distinguished it. Under Salome Alexandra, 
the armed forces were neglected by the ruling Pharisees, and 
this nearly led to a revolt under her second son *Aristobulus. 
The civil war which followed the death of the queen and the 
Roman intervention diminished the fighting capacity of the 
Judean army, although it still gave a good account of itself 
with Antipater, Herod’s father, when coming to the aid of Ju- 
lius Caesar in Egypt. 

Herod’s superior military capacity defeated his Hasmo- 
nean rival Mattathias Antigonus. Once king, Herod was able 
to raise some Jewish and Idumean troops, with which he de- 
feated the Nabatean Arabs. He settled Idumeans and Babylo- 
nian Jews to police Batanea and Trachonitis and thus secured 
these lands for peaceful colonization. He also raised cohorts 
from his cities Caesarea and Sebaste. His bodyguard was com- 
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posed of non-Jews, with an addition of Thracian mercenar- 
ies and of German and Gaulish soldiers, the gift of Augustus. 
Herod also had a navy with which he came to help the Ro- 
mans in the Black Sea. 

Augustus had released the Jews from the obligation to 
serve as auxiliaries in the Roman armies, and with the decline 
of the Herodian house their troops also diminished, although 
even Agrippa 1 still maintained some cavalry. What fighting 
was done until the first Roman War was by Zealot guerrillas, 
who were as a rule suppressed without much difficulty by the 
local levies of the procurators. Only in specially difficult situ- 
ations, such as at the annexation of Judea and the first census, 
did the legate of Syria intervene with his legions. 

The first war against Rome (66-73 C.E.) was begun by 
the Zealots, but the command soon passed to the aristocratic 
circles who planned the creation of an army able to meet the 
Romans in the field. At the beginning of the struggle Judea 
and Galilee were divided into military districts, with Jose- 
phus being given the command of Galilee. Their unexpected 
victory over Cestius Gallus, the legate of Syria, on his retreat 
from Jerusalem by the pass of Beth-Horon, provided the in- 
surgents with much needed arms and siege engines. Their ef- 
forts to attack Ascalon failed, however. In Galilee, the most 
exposed part of the territory in revolt, Josephus made an ef- 
fort to train a field army, only to see it dispersed at the first 
encounter with Vespasian. In his despair he fled to the for- 
tress of Jotapata, which fell after a siege of 47 days, although 
he displayed most of the ruses of siege warfare. The failures in 
Galilee exposed the weakness of the tactical conception of the 
Jewish leadership; unable to hold the field they preferred to 
lock themselves up in strongholds, which were bound to fall 
when attacked systematically by the Romans. The Jewish war 
effort dissolved into a series of siege operations against Ga- 
mala, then Jerusalem, and finally Masada. The Zealot leaders 
John of Giscala and Simeon bar Giora were unable to make 
headway until it was much too late. The Jews fought with great 
bravery, which is attested also by Josephus, who saw the siege 
of Jerusalem from the Roman side. They turned the Roman 
siege machines against their makers, succeeded in burning 
down the Roman apparatus and in undermining and de- 
stroying the siege dams. In the end, however, the methodical 
warfare of the Romans, coupled with starvation, prevailed in 
Jerusalem; Masada, which was provided with food and water, 
succumbed to a high siege dam and tower. The scanty evidence 
of the weapons used in defending these places show that the 
Jews used the standard equipment of the Roman army and its 
auxiliaries. There were even some naval combats in this war, 
near Jaffa and on the Sea of Galilee, probably in the style of 
the naval battle from Yannai’s days depicted on a wall of Ja- 
son’s Tomb, Jerusalem. 

The second war with Rome (or the war of *Bar Kokhba, 
132-135) was preceded by a Jewish rising in Cyrenaica and 
Egypt against Trajan. Its leader, Lucuas or Andreas, pene- 
trated into Egypt from Cyrenaica; although Alexandria was 
saved at the beginning of the revolt (115), it lasted until 117 
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when it was crushed by a special Roman army commanded 
by Marcus Turbo. The fight was waged with great ferocity. At 
the same time the Jews of Mesopotamia defended their cities 
against Trajan, and although they could not stop him, they 
upset his timetable. 

The war of Bar Kokhba was the last great armed struggle 
of the Jews as a nation until modern times. Its history shows 
that the Jews had learned well the lessons of the earlier war. 
The war was carefully prepared; the Jews tendered offers to 
supply the Roman army with weapons and deliberately deliv- 
ered them sub-standard; the arms were rejected and went to 
arm the insurgents. Bar Kokhba avoided sieges; positions in 
the field were prepared, probably connected with each other, 
in order to hold up the Roman advance. The command of the 
Jewish army remained from beginning to end in the hands of 
Simeon bar Kosiba (Bar Kokhba). When the war broke out, 
the Jews soon seized Jerusalem and the whole of Judea, pos- 
sibly even parts of Samaria; they were joined by gentiles who 
rebelled against Roman society. In the course of the war one 
Roman legion, the xx11 Deioteriana, was probably destroyed 
completely; it disappears from the Roman army lists. In the 
end the Romans had to concentrate an army of several legions 
(including parts of legions from Moesia). Bar Kokhba’s army 
was finally besieged in Bethar, but some of the insurgents fled 
to the caves above the Dead Sea. Their archives, discovered 
in 1960-61, throw much light on the military, civil, and reli- 
gious organization of Bar Kokhba’s army and administration. 
While he took care of sequestrating food and arresting mal- 
contents, Bar Kokhba also ordered the collection of the “four 
species” for making /ulavim. The Bar Kokhba war marks the 
last great military effort of the Jewish nation in Erez Israel. It 
was followed by two minor occasions on which the Jews took 
up arms against their oppressors. One was the revolt which 
broke out at Sepphoris in 351 against Gallus Caesar, the tyran- 
nical emperor Constantinus 11. The rebels, led by a certain 
Patricius, seized the armory and were able for some months 
to maintain a semblance of government in Galilee (Seppho- 
ris and Tiberias) and Lydda. The revolt was suppressed by the 
Roman general Ursicinus, who defeated the Jews near Acre 
and advanced into Galilee. 

In 614, at the approach of the Persian armies, the Jews 
rose again. Their force numbered some 20,000 men from the 
mountains of Galilee and around Jerusalem. They succeeded 
this time in taking Acre, but failed before Tyre. Nevertheless 
they were useful allies in the siege of Jerusalem by the Persians, 
which ended with the capture of the city and the establishment 
of a short-lived government there. The Jewish leader in this 
war is known to us only under the pseudonym “Nehemiah son 
of Hushiel.” The Persians soon dissolved their alliance with the 
Jews, and this last military effort came to nought. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


For modern period see: *Israel, State of: Israel Defense 
Forces; *War of Independence; *Sinai Campaign; *Six-Day 
War; *Yom Kippur War; *Lebanon War. 
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WARBURG, family of German and U.S. Jews. 

PAUL MORITZ WARBURG (1868-1932) was a banker and 
philanthropist. Born in Hamburg, Germany, he became a 
partner in 1895 in his family’s banking house, M.M. Warburg 
and Co. In the same year he married Nina Loeb, daughter of 
Solomon Loeb of Kuhn, Loeb and Co. of New York. In 1902 
Warburg moved to the United States and became a member of 
the Kuhn, Loeb firm. Warburg’s contribution to the U.S. bank- 
ing system was considerable. One of the chief architects of the 
legislation establishing the Federal Reserve System in 1913, he 
served as a member of the Federal Reserve Board (1914-16) 
and as its vice governor (1917-18). Although he declined reap- 
pointment and returned to private banking, Warburg main- 
tained an active interest in the board by serving as a member 
(1921-23) and president (1924-26) of its advisory council. He 
also wrote several books expounding his belief in the necessity 
for a strong, politically independent central banking system 
in the United States. Active in philanthropic and civic affairs, 
Warburg was a leading figure in the work of the ‘American 
Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, the Federation for the 
Support of Jewish Philanthropic Societies in New York City, 
the American Society for Jewish Farm Settlement in Russia, 
the Juilliard School of Music, the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, Tuskegee Institute, and many others. He wrote Federal 
Reserve System — Its Origin and Growth (1930). 

Paul Warburg’s son, JAMES PAUL (1896-1969), was also a 
banker. He was born in Hamburg, Germany, and was taken to 
the United States in 1902. After service with the Navy Flying 
Corps in World War 1, Warburg pursued a career in finance, 
serving as president of the International Acceptance Bank 
and director of the Bank of the Manhattan Company. He was 
also one of the major backers of the highly successful Pola- 
roid Corporation. A liberal Democrat, Warburg was a mem- 
ber of President Franklin D. Roosevelt’s “brain trust” during 
the early years of the New Deal. At the same time, he entered 
a new phase of his career as a prolific writer, first of poetry 
and technical works on textiles, later of popular volumes on 
economics, public affairs, and foreign policy. In the late 1930s, 
Warburg urged U.S. intervention against Nazi Germany and 
during World War 11 served as deputy director of the Office 
of War Information. Disenchanted with the Cold War atmo- 
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sphere of the 1950s, Warburg consistently championed the 
cause of peaceful coexistence of the major powers, awareness 
of the dangers of German rearmament, and the necessity for 
an independent, progressive U.S. foreign policy. He wrote the 
autobiographical The Long Road Home (1964). 

FELIX MORITZ (1871-1937), a brother of Paul M. War- 
burg, was also born in Hamburg, Germany. He moved to 
the United States in 1894, married Jacob H. Schiff’s daugh- 
ter Frieda (see below) in 1895, and became a partner in 
his father-in-law’s banking firm, Kuhn, Loeb and Co. Al- 
though Warburg participated, as partner and later as senior 
partner in Kuhn, Loeb and Co., in the financial aspects of the 
economic and industrial transformation of the U.S., his chief 
interests were philanthropy, education, and culture, and his 
contributions in these fields were considerable. He was one 
of the earliest supporters in New York City of the Educational 
Alliance and the Henry Street Settlement, organizations facili- 
tating the absorption of immigrants. He served on the New 
York City Board of Education (1902-05) as a New York State 
probation commissioner, and he was active in movements to 
combat juvenile delinquency and family desertion. Deeply in- 
terested in music and art, he was a leader in the development 
of the Juilliard School of Music, the New York Philharmonic 
Symphony Orchestra, and the erection of the Fogg Museum 
of Art at Harvard University. His educational activities in- 
cluded service as a trustee of Teachers College of Columbia 
University, financial support of the Horace Mann and Lin- 
coln Schools, presidency of the American Association for 
Adult Education, and trusteeship of the American Museum 
of Natural History. 

A key figure in the German-Jewish elite which domi- 
nated the U.S. Jewish community in the early decades of the 
20 century, Warburg’s manifold activities displayed a wide 
range of sympathetic interests. He was chairman of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Joint Distribution Committee from its establish- 
ment in 1914 until 1932, a major contributor to the American 
Society for Jewish Farm Settlement in Russia, and founder 
of the Refugee Economic Corporation. At home, he led in 
the formation in 1917 and subsequent administration of the 
Federation for the Support of Jewish Philanthropic Societ- 
ies of New York City and was president of the Young Men’s 
Hebrew Association of New York. He generously supported 
Jewish education, including the Hebrew Union College and, 
especially, the Jewish Theological Seminary and the Graduate 
School for Jewish Social Work. Not a Zionist, Warburg never- 
theless was active in promoting Jewish settlement in Palestine 
through major support of the Palestine Economic Corpora- 
tion and The Hebrew University. He cooperated with Louis 
*Marshall, president of the American Jewish Committee (of 
which Warburg was a member), and Chaim *Weizmann in 
the broadening of the *Jewish Agency for Palestine to include 
non-Zionists. Chairman of the Agency’s administrative com- 
mittee, he resigned in 1930 in protest against British policies 
restricting Jewish immigration, and, in 1937, he protested the 
British plan for the partition of *Palestine. 
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Felix Warburg’s wife, FRIEDA (née SCHIFF; 1876-1958), 
was a philanthropist and communal leader. She was associated 
with her husband in numerous philanthropies and was also 
a leading figure in her own right. Among her major interests 
were the Young Women’s Hebrew Association and the Visit- 
ing Nurse Service of New York. Although a non-Zionist, she 
was active in the work of Hadassah, especially its Youth Ali- 
yah and the hospital in Jerusalem, and the American Friends 
of The Hebrew University. Her largest single gift was $650,000 
in 1951 to the United Jewish Appeal to aid in the absorption 
of immigrants to Israel. 

Felix and Frieda Warburg’s son FREDERICK MARCUS 
(1897-1973) was a banker. After service in the U.S. Army dur- 
ing World War 1, he was an investment banker, serving with 
the American International Corporation (1919-21), M.M. 
Warburg and Co. (1922-27), and Lehman Brothers (1927-30). 
In 1931 he became a partner of Kuhn, Loeb and Co. Among the 
civic and communal groups in which he served as officer or 
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trustee were the American Museum of Natural History, Boy 
Scout Council, National Recreation Association, and the Fed- 
eration of Jewish Philanthropies of New York. During World 
War 11 Warburg rose to the rank of colonel in the U.S. Army 
Special Service Division. 

His brother GERALD FELIX (1907-1971) made his de- 
but as a cellist with the New York Philharmonic in 1925, was 
a member of the Stradivarius Quartet from 1930 to 1936, and 
organized the Stradivarius Society. He was also a founder and 
conductor of the Brooklyn Symphony Orchestra and served 
as an officer of the New York City Center and Carnegie Hall. 

Another brother PAUL FELIX (1904-1965) was active in 
banking and related fields, including service with the Inter- 
national Acceptance Trust Company, Bank of the Manhattan 
Company, J.S. Bache and Company, and, from 1951 to 1961, 
Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades and Co. He was a founder and presi- 
dent of the Federation Employment Service. During the 1930s 
he was active in bringing child refugees from Nazi Germany 
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to the United States, and during World War 11 he served in 
the army as an intelligence officer and military attaché at the 
US. embassy in Paris. From 1946 to 1950 he was a special as- 
sistant at the U.S. embassy in London. A prominent member 
of the Republican Party, he was a director of the United Re- 
publican Finance Committee. 

Another brother EDWARD MORTIMER MORRIS (1908- 
1992) graduated from Harvard University in 1930. He did not 
engage actively in the family’s banking business, but was im- 
mersed in a variety of cultural, communal, and philanthropic 
activities. His interest in the fine arts was expressed through 
teaching at Bryn Mawr College (1931-33), extensive foreign 
travel, a notable private art collection, service as a founder 
and trustee of the Museum of Modern Art in New York, and 
chairmanship of the American Patrons of the Israel Museum. 
He was a member of the Board of Regents of New York State, 
a trustee of the Institute of International Education, and spe- 
cial assistant to the governor of New York on cultural affairs. 
Most significant in Warburg's career was his outstanding Jew- 
ish philanthropic leadership. He was chairman of the *Ameri- 
can Jewish Joint Distribution Committee (1941-66) as well 
as chairman (1950-55) and honorary chairman from 1956 of 
the United Jewish Appeal. In 1967 he became president of the 
United Jewish Appeal of Greater New York. Warburg's interest 
in Israeli institutions included trusteeship in the American- 
Israel Cultural Foundation and membership in the Board of 
Governors of The Hebrew University. During World War 11 he 
served in the U.S. Army, rising to the rank of major. 
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[Morton Rosenstock] 


WARBURG, ABY MORITZ (1866-1929), German histo- 
rian of art and civilization. Warburg was born in Hamburg. 
His main field of study was the intellectual and social context 
of Renaissance art. His works such as Bildniskunst und Flo- 
rentinisches Buergertum (1902); Die Grablegung Roger van der 
Weydens in den Uffizien (1903); and Francesco Sassettis letzt- 
willige Verfuegung (1907) were concerned with the relationship 
between classical antiquity and the Christian religion in the 
Renaissance. Italienische Kunst und internationale Astrologie 
im Palazzo Schifanoja zu Ferrara (1912) revealed the impor- 
tance of classical astrology in Renaissance art. Heidnisch-an- 
tike Weissagung in Wort und Bild zu Luthers Zeiten (1920) and 
Orientalisierende Astrologie (1926) also discussed the beliefs 
and superstitions of the period. In these works and in numer- 
ous essays, Warburg developed an interdisciplinary approach 
to art history, which aimed to investigate the psychological and 
cultural role of symbolism in general. Warburg founded the 
Kulturwissenschaftliche Bibliothek Warburg, which opened of- 
ficially in Hamburg in 1926, and was transferred to London in 
1933 when Hitler came to power. In London it became known 
as the Warburg Institute and was incorporated in 1944 into 
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the University of London. It consisted of 60,000 volumes and 
20,000 photographs, and its purpose was to extend Warburg’s 
own researches by tracing the influence of classical antiquity 
on all subsequent civilizations. The work was carried out by a 
group of mainly Jewish scholars which included Erwin *Pan- 
ofsky and Ernst *Cassirer. The lectures given at the Institute 
were published as Vortraege der Bibliothek Warburg. The In- 
stitute publishes the journals Studies of the Warburg Institute 
and the Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, and 
the Warburg Haus publishes Warburg’s own papers under the 
title Gesammelte Schriften. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Bing, Aby M. Warburg (1958); E Saxl, 
in: Vortraege der Bibliothek Warburg, 1921-1922 (1923); K.G. Heise, 
Persoenliche Erinnerungen an Aby Warburg (1947). ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: E.H. Gombrich and F. Saxl, Aby Warburg: An Intellectual 
Biography (1986); A.M. Meyers, “Aby Warburg in His Early Corre- 
spondence,” in: American Scholar, 57 (1988); H. Liebeschuetz, “Aby 
Warburg as Interpreter of Civilization” in Leo Baeck Institute Year 
Book (1971); C. Naber, “Pompeji in Neu-Mexico: Aby Warburg's 
amerikanische Reise,’ in Freibeutere, 38 (1988); B. Roeck, Der junge 
Aby Warburg (1997); C. Schoell-Glass, Aby Warburg und der Antise- 
mitismus: Kulturwissenschaft als Geistespolitik (1998); U. Raulff, Wilde 
Energien: vier Versuche zu Aby Warburg (2003); E.R. Woodfield, Art 
History as Cultural History: Warburg's Projects ( 2001). 


WARBURG, FREDERICK (1898-1981), British publisher. 
Warburg was born in London. He was not directly related to 
the famous German banking family and attended a leading 
public school, Westminster, on a scholarship. After serving as 
an officer in World War 1, he attended Oxford University and 
then entered the publishing firm of George Routledge & Sons, 
but was dismissed in 1935 after the death of its head. With a 
friend, Roger Senhouse, he purchased the failing publishing 
firm of Martin Secker, renaming it Secker & Warburg, and 
developed it into one of the most influential and prestigious 
firms in Britain. It is most famous for publishing George Or- 
well’s great works Animal Farm and 1984; its other authors in- 
cluded such luminaries as H.G. Wells and Thomas Mann. In 
1952 Warburg helped found the influential magazine Encoun- 
ter, and, in 1954, defended an important obscenity lawsuit over 
the publication of Stanley Kaufman's The Philanderer. In later 
years his firm published a new string of notable works, among 
them The Bridge on the River Kwai and William L. Shirer’s Rise 
and Fall of the Third Reich. Warburg published two volumes 
of autobiography, An Occupation for a Gentleman (1959) and 
All Authors Are Equal (1973). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™ ed.)] 


WARBURG, GAVRIEL REUBEN (1927- ), Israeli Oriental- 
ist. Warburg, a grandson of Otto *Warburg, was born in Ber- 
lin, Germany, but immigrated with his parents to Palestine in 
1934. From 1946 to 1964 he was a member of kibbutz Yehi’am. 
In 1968 he was appointed lecturer in the Department of Mid- 
dle Eastern History of the University of Haifa, was chairman 
of the department from 1969 to 1972, senior research Fellow 
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at the Research Institute on Communist Affairs and at the 
Middle East Institute at Columbia University in New York 
from 1972 to 1973, and in the latter year was appointed asso- 
ciate professor at Haifa. In 1974 he was appointed rector of 
the University. Warburg published The Sudan under Wingate 
(1971); The Rise and Decline of the Sudanese Communist Party 
(1974), Egypt and Sudan (1985), and Islam, Sectarianism and 
Politics in the Sudan Since the Mahdiyya (2003). 


WARBURG, KARL JOHAN (1852-1918), Swedish literary 
historian. Warburg was born in Géteborg, where his father 
was the Danish consul. Warburg became professor of literature 
and art history at the Géteborg Academy in 1890. He moved 
to Stockholm ten years later and from 1901 organized and ad- 
ministered the Swedish Academy’s Nobel Library. In 1906 he 
was elected to the chair of literature at the University of Stock- 
holm, succeeding Oskar Ivar *Levertin. As a literary critic and 
contributor to the liberal press, Warburg had a considerable 
influence on Swedish cultural life. His outstanding achieve- 
ment was the monumental Illustrerad svensk litteraturhisto- 
ria (1896-97; 6 vols., 1926-30"), an authoritative history of 
Swedish literature written in collaboration with Johan Henrik 
*Schiick. This was the first serious attempt to investigate the 
subject from its 17‘°-century beginnings, and was character- 
ized by keen psychological insight. Warburg also played an 
active part in Jewish communal affairs and, from 1905 until 
1908, was a member of the Swedish parliament. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Svenska man och kvinnor, 8 (1955); M. Lamm, 
Karl Warburg, ord och bild (1919). 
[Hugo Mauritz Valentin] 


WARBURG, MAX M. (1867-1946), German banker. His 
family, the *Warburgs, had been successful in private banking 
for more than a generation. After studying business in Ger- 
many, Great Britain, and the Netherlands, Warburg worked 
in his family’s M.M. Warburg Bank in Hamburg. He became 
one of the leading personalities in late Imperial Germany 
concerning international industrial banking. Interested in 
the welfare of the Reich, he concentrated on colonial affairs. 
From 1903 he was a member of the Hamburg parliament. In 
the same year he became one of the rare Jews who could di- 
rectly contact German Emperor Wilhelm 11. Though he fol- 
lowed the path of acculturation, Warburg was a member of 
the Jewish community in Hamburg. Compared to his elder 
brother, the famous art historian Aby *Warburg, who agreed 
with his younger brother to forgo leading the family bank - 
though always receiving enough money to buy books for his 
library - Max M. Warburg developed a more uncomplicated 
and direct relation towards his own Jewishness. During World 
War 1 Warburg was - together with Albert *Ballin - one of the 
main promoters and founders of the “Reichseinkauf” (later 
“Zentraleinkaufsgesellschaft”), a state-owned central organi- 
zation to buy food for Germany in foreign countries during 
the war years. Later, Warburg was attacked by antisemites for 
this activity. Together with his brother Felix M. Warburg, who 
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was a successful banker in the U.S., Max M. Warburg orga- 
nized financial aid for Jews in Eastern Europe. As the war led 
to increasing antisemitism, Warburg started to ask officials to 
protect Jews against discrimination. During the war Warburg 
came to be one of the leading figures to advise German politi- 
cians, diplomats, and the military in financial matters. In Oc- 
tober 1918 he was appointed a financial advisor to the chancel- 
lor (Reichskanzler) Prinz Max von Baden. In 1919, Warburg 
served the German delegates during the negotiations on the 
Versailles peace treaty as an economic specialist. Warburg pre- 
ferred to keep a low profile. When Walther *Rathenau asked 
him in early 1922 to join the cabinet (Reichsregierung) as min- 
ister of finance he refused, saying that two Jewish ministers 
would be too much for Germany. After the assassination of 
Rathenau the murderers planned also to kill Warburg. In 1924 
he was appointed a member of the board (Generalrat) of the 
Reichsbank. The Warburg Bank was still one of the most im- 
portant banking companies in Germany. From the late 1920s 
on Warburg intensified his interest in Zionism. 

From World War 1 on, his brothers Felix M. and Paul M. 
Warburg opened the doors to the leading financial circles in 
North America for their brother. This was - again - especially 
helpful, when Germany urgently needed fresh capital during 
the world economic crisis between 1930 and 1932. After the 
Nazis came to power in Germany, the Warburg Bank came 
under increasing pressure. Max M. Warburg focused on help- 
ing Jewish emigrants to get their money out of Germany via 
the Palaestina-Treuhand GmbH. After the Warburg Bank was 
closed by the National Socialists, Warburg himself immigrated 
in 1938 to New York, where he died. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.M. Warburg, Aus meinen Erinnerun- 
gen (1952, edited by Eric M. Warburg); E. Rosenbaum et al., Das 
Bankhaus M.M. Warburg & Co. 1798 bis 1938 (1976); R. Chernow, 
The Warburgs (1993). 


[Christian Schoelzel (24 ed.)] 


WARBURG, OTTO (1859-1938), botanist and the third 
president of the World Zionist Organization. Born in Ham- 
burg to a wealthy, assimilated family, *Warburg received an 
exclusively secular education. He completed his studies in the 
natural sciences in 1883 and decided to become a botanist, be- 
ginning his scientific career with studies in plant physiology 
and anatomy and specializing in tropical plants and plant ge- 
ography and development. From 1885 to 1889 he conducted 
research expeditions in southern and eastern Asia and on the 
southeast Asian islands as far as East Australia. His observa- 
tions on these expeditions provided the basis for his research 
work, as he discovered many hundreds of new types and spe- 
cies of plants. In 1892 he was appointed to a professorship at 
the University of Berlin. The most important of his scientific 
works are his books Kulturpflanzen der Weltwirtschaft (1908) 
and Die Pflanzenwelt (3 vols., 1916-23), a storehouse of bo- 
tanical information on plant families and species, with special 
emphasis on their uses. A number of plant species are named 
after Warburg (warburgia, warburgiella, warburgina). 
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Warburg became a Zionist through the influence of his 
father-in-law, Gustav Cohen. In 1894 he was a member of the 
committee of *Ezra, the Berlin society of Hovevei Zion (see 
*Hibbat Zion). Together with his father-in-law, he joined 
*Herzl’s supporters. He regarded the large-scale settlement of 
Erez Israel as the basis for a Jewish state and, though a politi- 
cal Zionist, he was opposed to delaying settlement until the 
granting of a charter. Warburg also favored large-scale Jew- 
ish settlement in the countries close to Erez Israel, since he 
believed that Erez Israel would thus have a reservoir of politi- 
cal, economic, and demographic assistance. He participated 
in the attempts to settle Jews in Anatolia beginning in 1900, 
planning to settle there 100,000 Jews in 500 villages, and un- 
dertook the financial support of two Jewish settlements from 
his personal funds. From 1900 to 1906 Warburg dealt with 
Jewish agricultural and urban settlement in *Cyprus and en- 
couraged the *Jewish Colonization Association (ICA) in its 
initial steps in this venture. In 1905-06 he planned the settle- 
ment of a million Jews in Mesopotamia (now Iraq), but op- 
posed Herzl’s proposals regarding *El-Arish and refused to 
join the Zionist El-Arish expedition. After his first visit to 
Erez Israel, he drew closer than ever to Herzl and became his 
adviser on matters pertaining to settlement, providing him 
with the relevant material for his utopian novel Altneuland. 
From the Sixth Congress (1903), at which he supported the 
*Uganda Scheme, Warburg became active in the Zionist Or- 
ganization. At the same Congress he was elected chairman of 
the Palestine Commission which later became the primary 
factor in the settlement program of the Zionist Organization, 
and initiated its publication Altneuland. 

Warburg’s main contribution to Zionism was his role in 
advancing practical settlement work in the Zionist Organiza- 
tion. He urged the Jewish Colonization Association and the 
*Jewish National Fund to purchase land, and encouraged the 
investment of private Jewish capital in agriculture, industry, 
and commerce. On Warburg's initiative, the Zionist Organi- 
zation established the *Palestine Office under the direction 
of Arthur *Ruppin in 1905, as well as the Palestine Land De- 
velopment Company. He played a large part in the establish- 
ment of the experimental agricultural station at Athlit under 
the direction of Aaron *Aaronsohn. 

After Herzl’s death (1904), Warburg was elected to the 
Zionist Executive. He disagreed with the views of David 
*Wolffsohn, who remained faithful to the doctrine of political 
Zionism. With the emergence of the leadership of the prac- 
tical Zionists, Warburg was elected president of the World 
Zionist Organization in 1911 and technically remained in office 
through World War 1, until 1920, while during the war years 
the center of world Zionist activity moved first to Copenha- 
gen and then to London. He was elected primarily for foster- 
ing practical settlement work in Erez Israel. However, he had 
to cease activity of this kind completely when war broke out, 
and he concentrated instead on purely political efforts, e.g., 
by using his influence with the German Foreign Ministry to 
restrain Turkish persecution of the Jews in Palestine. After the 
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war, Warburg dedicated himself to scientific work in Palestine. 
From 1921 he directed the agricultural research station at Re- 
hovot, and from 1925 he also headed the botany department of 
The Hebrew University. During the 1930s Warburg divided his 
time between Palestine and Germany, due to his wife’s illness. 
Severely ill himself, he spent his last years bedridden in Berlin, 
where he died a lonely death under Nazi rule. Sedeh Warburg, 
a moshav on the coastal plain, is named after him. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Thon, Otto Warburg (Heb., 1948); I. 
Reichert, in: Palestine Journal of Botany, Rehovot series 2 (1938), 
2-16; N. Sokolow, in: Davar (Aug. 9, 1928), 2; idem, History of Zionism, 
2 (1919), index; A. Boehm, Die zionistische Bewegung, 1 (1935), index; 
M. Bodenheimer, Prelude to Israel (1963), 171-5, 179-83 and index. 


[Encyclopaedia Hebraica] 


WARBURG, OTTO HEINRICH (1883-1970), German 
biochemist and Nobel Prize winner; Warburg was born 
in Freiburg, Baden, the son of the physicist Emil Warburg 
(1846-1931), and, like his father, was baptized. He worked on 
radiation physics in the Physikalische Reichanstalt Berlin- 
Charlottenburg, of which his father was president from 1906 
to 1922. In 1918 he went to the Kaiser Wilhelm Institut fuer Bi- 
ologie in Berlin-Dahlem, and for over 30 years from 1930 was 
director of the Kaiser Wilhelm Institut fuer Zellphysiologie. 
He was one of the very few scientists of Jewish descent who 
remained undisturbed in his position during the Nazi period. 
He never taught, except for directing his research associates. 
Warburg was awarded the Nobel Prize for Physiology and 
Medicine in 1931 “for his discovery of the nature and mode of 
action of the respiratory enzyme.” Warburg also designed a 
manometric apparatus for measuring the respiration of cells, 
tissues, or extracts of tissues, and an inhibition technique em- 
ploying carbon monoxide, which are both widely used by bio- 
chemists all over the world. 

Warburg contributed to scientific journals, and wrote 
several books, including Stoffwechsel der Tumoren (1926; The 
Metabolism of Tumours, 1930); Katalytische Wirkungen der le- 
bendigen Substanz (1928); and Heavy Metal Prosthetic Groups 
and Enzyme Action (1949). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: T.N. Levitan, Laureates: Jewish Winners of 
the Nobel Prize (1960), 141-3. 

[Samuel Aaron Miller] 


WARBURG, SIR SIEGMUND (1902-1982), British mer- 
chant banker. Warburg was born at Tubingen, Germany, a 
member of the famous German banking family, although 
from one of its less affluent branches. Nevertheless, in 1919 
he entered the family bank, M.M. Warburg & Co. of Ham- 
burg, spending long periods in London and New York as he 
learned his trade during the 1920s. He was made a partner 
in 1930. The way ahead seemed clear when Hitler came to 
power in 1933. Warburg immediately left for London, where 
he founded a small merchant bank, the New Trading Com- 
pany; he became a British subject in 1939. In 1946 his bank 
was renamed S.G. Warburg & Co. By a process of meticulous 
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research, information-sharing on a daily basis among all ex- 
ecutives, and a painstaking personal approach to its clients, it 
gradually became an important force in the City of London. 
In 1957 it became a member of the Accepting House Commit- 
tee, thus joining the City’s financial elite. Warburg pioneered 
new (and perhaps surprising) takeover techniques, especially 
in the 1958 purchase of British Aluminium, and spent much 
of the rest of his life trying to create a genuinely global mer- 
chant bank. He was knighted in 1966 and spent most of his 
last years in Switzerland. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; R. Chernow, The Warburgs 


(1993). 
[William D. Rubinstein (2™ ed.)] 


WAR CRIMES TRIALS. 


Crystallization of the Principles of International 
Criminal Law 

Immediately after the outbreak of World War 11, when the 
first Nazi violations of the laws and customs of war as de- 
fined by the Hague and Geneva Conventions were revealed 
(and in particular as they affected the noncombatant popu- 
lation and prisoners of war), the Allies began to publish offi- 
cial notes, warnings, and declarations. On September 3, 1939, 
Czechoslovakia’s president-in-exile, Eduard Bene, sent a let- 
ter to the British prime minister Neville Chamberlain, report- 
ing the persecution of his country’s civilian population at the 
hands of the Nazis. In 1940 several statements were published 
by the governments of the United Kingdom, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, and France on the violations of the laws of war in 
Poland. Crimes against Jews were likewise mentioned. These 
governments warned Germany and stressed the responsibility 
of the Nazi regime for the criminal acts. On October 25, 1941, 
President Franklin D. *Roosevelt of the United States - then 
a neutral nation - stated that “the Nazi treatment of civilian 
population revolts the world,” while British prime minister 
Winston *Churchill declared that “retribution for these crimes 
must henceforward take its place among the major purposes 
of the war.’ But this was more an expression of outrage in 
a propaganda war than a concrete plan of action for a post- 
war world. After the German invasion of the Soviet Union in 
June 1941 and the ensuing crimes against the civilian popu- 
lation and prisoners of war, the Soviets also began to pub- 
lish statements on the subject. The Soviet foreign minister, 
Vyacheslav Molotov, declared in his notes of November 7, 
1941, and January 6, 1942, inter alia, that the Soviet govern- 
ment held the leaders of Nazi Germany responsible for the 
crimes committed by the German army. One of the important 
steps toward punishment can be seen in the St. James Dec- 
laration made in London on January 13, 1942, in which the 
representatives of the governments-in-exile - of Belgium, 
Netherlands, Yugoslavia, Norway, Greece, Luxembourg, Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, and the Free French — declared that 
the punishment, through the channels of organized justice, 
of criminal acts perpetrated by the Germans against civilian 
populations was among the principal war aims of the signa- 
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tories. Also present at the St. James Conference were repre- 
sentatives of belligerent but nonoccupied countries, among 
them the United Kingdom and the United States. The St. James 
Declaration did not specifically mention the crimes against 
the Jews. This policy of Totschweigen (“hushing up” the Jewish 
tragedy) aroused Jewish opinion in the U.S. and Britain, and 
a protest against this policy was lodged on February 18, 1942. 
Only on December 17, 1942, did the British foreign secretary, 
Anthony Eden, make a statement in the House of Commons 
(published simultaneously in London, Moscow, and Wash- 
ington) on the physical destruction of Jews, of which the Al- 
lies had a growing awareness, as it developed, in 1941 and 1942 
(see *Holocaust). 

Another important step toward this objective was the 
publication of the Moscow Declaration of November 1, 1943, 
in which the three principal powers, Britain, the United States, 
and the Soviet Union, solemnly committed themselves to the 
punishment of those responsible for war crimes. The Mos- 
cow Declaration distinguished between criminals whose acts 
were committed within the boundaries of specific countries 
and the “major criminals” whose “offenses have no particu- 
lar geographical location and who will be punished by a joint 
decision of the governments of the Allies.” 

The first international body to make preparations for 
punishment of the criminals was the United Nations War 
Crimes Commission (UNWcc). A proposal for its formation 
was announced in October 1942 and it was constituted on 
October 20, 1943. Its objects were to investigate the atrocities 
and record the names of the individuals responsible. Partici- 
pants in the commission were representatives of Australia, the 
United States, Belgium, Britain, Denmark, the Netherlands, 
Yugoslavia, Greece, Luxembourg, Norway, New Zealand, 
China, Poland, Czechoslovakia, France, and Canada. The So- 
viet Union, embroiled in controversy over the composition of 
its representation, did not join the commission. 

At the Yalta Conference in February 1945, the last at- 
tended by Roosevelt, the president advanced the idea that an 
international tribunal should be convened to try Nazi lead- 
ers for planning and waging a war of aggression and for war 
crimes. Soviet leader Joseph *Stalin favored the legalist ap- 
proach but wanted to confine the process to crimes commit- 
ted in war; Churchill and Eden preferred summary trial and 
execution. 

The various Allied activities culminated in the London 
Agreement of August 8, 1945, which established the Interna- 
tional Military Tribunal, and in the Tribunal’s charter, which 
dealt with substantive and procedural rules. One of the deci- 
sive contributions toward the formulation of the revolution- 
ary principles of Nuremberg was made by Hersch *Lauter- 
pacht, a British Jewish law professor originally from Galicia. 
Lauterpacht defined the three crimes in the charter: crimes 
against peace, war crimes, and crimes against humanity. In 
his studies and books, Lauterpacht, who later became a judge 
of the International Court of Justice, formulated the “Nurem- 
berg principles,” which were accepted not only in the London 
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Charter but also in the development of international crimi- 
nal law in general. 

The first comprehensive description of violations of in- 
ternational military law was offered by Raphael *Lemkin - a 
Polish Jewish legal scholar who had lost his family in the Ho- 
locaust - in his book Axis Rule in Occupied Europe (1944). It 
was Lemkin who coined the term “genocide,” which was not 
adopted by the courts but served as the subject of a special 
international convention. The main theoretical and practical 
work in the field by world Jewish institutions was done by the 
*Institute of Jewish Affairs of the *World Jewish Congress. 
The political department of the *Jewish Agency also collected 
incriminating material, prepared lists of war criminals, and 
presented them to the institutions of the Allies dealing with 
the location and trial of Nazi criminals. 

There were differences of opinion among the Allies as 
to what to do with the Nazi leadership. As the war was end- 
ing, President Roosevelt was at first convinced by Henry 
*Morgenthau, his Jewish secretary of the Treasury, that the 
top Nazi leaders should be summarily shot once caught. At 
the Quebec Conference in September 1944, Churchill also 
supported this approach. A list of 2,500 “archcriminals” set 
for execution by military firing squad was being created by 
Morgenthau’s assistants. Secretary of War Henry Stimson 
strongly argued, however, for holding trials. After a great deal 
of intracabinet dueling, Roosevelt eventually abandoned the 
so-called Morgenthau Plan (which also called for destroying 
Germany’s industrial capacity and turning it into “a country 
primarily agricultural and pastoral in its character”) in favor 
of Stimson’s legalist approach. Murray Bernays, a young Jew- 
ish lawyer in Stimson’s office, drafted the first outline of how 
the Nazi archcriminals should be tried. Bernays also came up 
with the idea of putting on trial not just individuals but also 
Nazi organizations, using the Anglo-American legal doctrine 
of conspiracy liability. Stalin also favored trials, but the kind 
of show trials mounted by the regime in the Soviet Union, 
in which guilt was predetermined. The Soviet Union and 
France were uninterested in conspiracies and Britain shied 
away from conspiracies against the peace. The Soviet Union 
wanted to restrict the trials to the war years alone. Ambiguity 
papered over diplomatic differences. The importance of the 
trials was enhanced when President Harry S. Truman named 
Supreme Court Justice Robert Jackson, who took leave from 
the Court, as the chief American prosecutor. The move was 
virtually unprecedented and it enhanced the stature of all that 
was to follow. 


Number of Nazi Criminals and Their Collaborators 

As it is not possible to establish exactly the number of Ger- 
man criminals who participated in the annihilation of the 
Jews; only an estimate is possible. One ordinarily thinks of two 
main groups of criminals: the instigators, planners, and com- 
manders who directed the killing operations or with whose 
knowledge, agreement, or passive participation these acts were 
committed; and the actual implementers of the plans and com- 
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mands at various levels of authority and initiative. But there 
was also a wider circle of persons involved, including those 
who designed and engineered the gas chambers and the cre- 
matoria and those who built the economic infrastructure that 
allowed the camps to flourish. Also involved were the corpora- 
tions that invested in these camps, and that used slave laborers 
there and worked them to death. The first group, to which the 
leadership of the German government belonged — the heads 
of ministries, the Nazi Party, the armed forces, the Gestapo, 
the ss, and the rsHA (Reichssicherheithauptamt, Reich Cen- 
tral Security Office) - numbered many hundreds. The second 
group included hundreds of thousands - members of the Ge- 
stapo, the ss, the Waffen ss, the sp, the police with its many 
branches, the armed forces; officials from special depart- 
ments of the Foreign Ministry and Ministry of the Interior 
who dealt with Jewish matters, the staffs of the concentration 
camps, doctors who practiced in the concentration camps, 
lawyers, judges, and many others. The estimate of hundreds 
of thousands who participated actively in the annihilation of 
the Jews and other crimes is no exaggeration. This number, 
furthermore, does not include collaborators from the con- 
quered territories - Croats, Ukrainians, Latvians, Lithuanians, 
Estonians, Byelorussians, Russians, and others. Many tens of 
thousands of collaborators who participated in the planning 
and execution of the murder of Jews, Soviet prisoners of war, 
and local civilian populations were able to retreat together 
with the Germans as they fled from Eastern Europe, and later 
escaped — posing as innocent refugees — to the United States, 
Canada, Great Britain, Australia, and Latin America. During 
the war, many of these killers were organized in special units - 
often referred to as Schutzmannschaft units - mostly within 
the framework of the Security Police (sp), among them such 
notorious murder squads as the “Special Detachment” (Ypat- 
ingas burys) and the 12‘ Lithuanian Auxiliary Police Battal- 
ion in Lithuania and the Arajs Kommando in Latvia. They not 
only carried out the orders of the Nazis, but also killed tens 
of thousands of Jews on their own initiative. The murder of 
the Jews of Kaunas and other areas in Lithuania, for example, 
began immediately upon the evacuation of the Soviet army 
from these places, even before the first German soldiers en- 
tered. The same was true in the parts of Poland that had been 
occupied by the Soviet Union in 1939, in western Ukraine, 
and elsewhere. 


Trials in Allied Military Tribunals 

Nazi war crime trials began during World War 11 itself. The 
first trial of perpetrators of crimes against civilian popula- 
tions was conducted in the liberated territories of the Soviet 
Union. The trial dealt with the abominable actions commit- 
ted by the German invaders in the city of Krasnodar in the 
northern Caucasus. It opened on July 14, 1943, after the lib- 
eration of the area, with eleven accused, of whom eight were 
sentenced to death. The second trial dealing with annihilation 
of civilian populations and prisoners of war took place in the 
city of Kharkov, Ukraine, in December 1943. Three Germans, 
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*ss men and police, and a Russian collaborator were tried, 
and all were sentenced to death by hanging. At this trial, for 
the first time, documentation of the annihilation of civilian 
populations by gas was shown. 


THE INTERNATIONAL MILITARY TRIBUNAL (THE FIRST 
NUREMBERG TRIAL). The specific question of war crimes 
and crimes against Jews, defined then as “crimes against hu- 
manity” under the general policy of the infamous Final Solu- 
tion, was considered only after World War 11, first by the In- 
ternational Military Tribunal (1mr) at Nuremberg that tried 
the heads of the Nazi regime who had been captured by the 
Allies. 

The MT trial, the first of the Nuremberg trials, was 
conducted from November 1945 to October 1946. The de- 
fendants included Hermann *Goering, the most prominent 
Nazi the Allies had captured, who officially held the title of 
Commander of the Luftwaffe and several departments of the 
ss; Hans *Frank, governor general of occupied Poland; Ernst 
*Kaltenbrunner, head of the RsHA; Joachim von *Ribbentrop, 
Reich minister for foreign affairs; Julius *Streicher, gauleiter of 
Franconia and editor of Der *Stuermer, the infamous antise- 
mitic publication; Martin *Bormann, chief of the chancellery 
of the Nazi Party and Hitler’s private secretary, who was tried 
in absentia. (Some of the most prominent Nazi criminals and 
German government leaders managed to evade justice and 
were not brought to trial at Nuremberg, including *Hitler, 
*Himmler, *Goebbels, and Robert Ley, who committed sui- 
cide [the latter hanged himself in his cell while awaiting trial 
at Nuremberg]; Reinhard *Heydrich, charged by Goering with 
the implementation of the Final *Solution, was assassinated 
in 1942; Heinrich *Mueller, one of the heads of the *Gestapo, 
disappeared without a trace. Martin Bormann, tried in absen- 
tia, was never found. Having fled from the chancellery bunker 
on May 1, 1945 as the Red Army was closing in, he was said to 
have been killed by the Russians; his death in Berlin was sup- 
posedly confirmed by evidence found in 1972, but he was also 
rumored to have escaped to South America.) 

In accordance with the principles of the London Charter 
of August 8, 1945, an indictment was brought by the princi- 
pal prosecutors of the four main Allied powers, detailing the 
accusations against each of the defendants as well as against 
six organizations defined as criminal: the Reich cabinet, the 
Leadership Corps of the Nazi Party, the ss, the sa, the Ge- 
stapo and sp, and the General Staff and High Command of 
the German armed forces. In preparing the material, as well 
as during the trial, the four prosecutors had the cooperation 
of the delegations of the other members of the anti-Nazi al- 
liance and some representatives of Jewish organizations, in 
particular the World Jewish Congress’ Institute of Jewish Af- 
fairs, founded as a documentation center in 1941, headed by 
Jacob *Robinson. The latter assisted in the preparation of the 
material and in the formulation of the statement concerning 
the persecution and murder, which the Germans called “ex- 
termination,’ of the Jews. Nuremberg was chosen as the site 
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of the trial not because of the Nuremberg Laws or its role as 
the location of grand Nazi Party rallies but because the city 
had not been completely ruined during Allied bombing raids 
and was in good enough condition to host the trials, with a 
standing courthouse (still in use today). Courtroom 600 of 
the Palace of Justice, where both the rmT trial and subsequent 
American zonal trials were held, is still in use as a working 
courtroom. 

The proceedings began on November 20, 1945 and were 
concluded on October 1, 1946 — the date of Yom Kippur (the 
Jewish Day of Atonement) that year - with a judgment in 
which twelve defendants were sentenced to death, three to 
life imprisonment, four to prison terms, and three acquitted. 
The death sentences were carried out by hanging on October 
16-17, 1946, except for that of Goering, who took poison be- 
fore he could be executed. 

Justice Jackson set the scene in his opening statement: 


In the prisoners’ dock sit twenty-odd broken men. Reproached 
by the humiliation of those they have attacked, their personal 
capacity for evil is forever. It is hard to perceive in these miser- 
able men as captives the power by which as Nazi leaders they 
once dominated much of the world and terrified most of it. 
Merely as individuals, their fate is of little consequence... 

What makes this inquest significant is that these prison- 
ers... are the living symbols of racial hatreds, of terrorism and 
violence, and of the arrogance and cruelty of power... Civili- 
zation can afford no compromise with the social forces which 
would gain renewed strength if we deal ambiguously or inde- 
cisively with the men in whom those forces now precariously 
survive. 


The charter of the International Military Tribunal at Nurem- 
berg served as a basis for domestic laws later enacted in coun- 
tries in which trials of war criminals were conducted (except 
for the Federal Republic of [West] Germany, which did not 
officially adopt the Nuremberg principles). The Tribunal, 
and four-power cooperation in general, did not continue af- 
ter the judgment, due to the deteriorating relations between 
the Western Allies and the Soviet Union, leading to the onset 
of the Cold War. 

British historian David Cesarani has assessed the impor- 
tance of these trials: “The Nuremberg tribunal established a 
model for the future. It generated a detailed record and accu- 
mulated a mass of material, which ensured that the history of 
the Nazi era would not be forgotten easily and would make 
political distortions more difficult. The tribunal... satisfied the 
popular desire for retribution... and made, for the first time[,] 
the political echelon accountable in a court of international 
law for the planning and conduct of war. In 2005-06, on the 
sixtieth anniversary of the trials, conferences were held around 
the world commemorating their significance to the growth of 
international criminal law. A conference in Washington, D.c. 
cited the Nuremberg proceedings as “the birth of [modern] in- 
ternational law’ The ad hoc international tribunals created by 
the UN Security Council in the late 1990s to try perpetrators of 
the atrocities in Yugoslavia and the genocide in Rwanda were 
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and political life, which reached its peak between the 1930s 
and 1950s. Jewish immigrants coming from Eastern Europe 
started settling in Salvador in the 1920s. 

Records show that small groups of Jewish immigrants 
also settled in Ilhéus and Itabuna, in the region where a local 
economy based on cocoa flourished, and in Bonfim, Petrolina, 
Juazeiro, and Jacobina, along the banks of the Sao Francisco 
River (the most important in the State). In Salvador, a syna- 
gogue started to function at a private household in 1924, in 
1925 the Jewish Jacob Dinenzon school was created. During 
the 1930s, a second school was founded, Ber Borochov, with 
Zionist leanings, differing from the Jacob Dinenzon school 
in its progressive and Yiddishist orientation. The new school 
operated slightly over a decade, after which the community 
favored the older school. In 1970, there were 120 students reg- 
istered at the latter, which closed down in 1978 because many 
families had immigrated to other cities. In addition, the Jewish 
community in Salvador opened a cemetery and ran the So- 
ciedade Beneficente. Zionist women’s organizations emerged, 
such as WIzo and Naamat-Pioneiras, and the Jewish minor- 
ity organized itself around the Sociedade Israelita da Bahia, 
founded in 1947. In 1968 the Hebraica Club of Salvador was 
founded. In politics, Mario Kertesz was mayor of the capital 
and Boris Tabacof was finance secretary of the State of Bahia. 
In 2004, those who remained organized themselves around 
the synagogue. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Documents of the Arquivo Histérico Judaico 
Brasileiro; A. Wiznitzer, Os judeus no Brasil colonial (1960); A. Novin- 
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pitanias de cima. Sao Paulo - estudos sobre os Cristaos-Novos do Brasil 
nos séculos XVI e XVII (1969); A.J. Saraiva, Inquisicdo e Cristaos-Novos 
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Bibliografica em Ciéncias Sociais, no. 49 (2000) 15-50; Os judeus na 
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[Roney Cytrynowicz (2"4 ed.)] 


BAHIR, SEFER HA- (Heb. 1°27 159; “Book of Brightness”), 
kabbalistic, pseudoepigraphic and midrashic anthology which 
enigmatically depicts a sexualized, divine theosophy consid- 
ered by scholarship to mark the literary emergence of Kab- 
balah at the beginning of the 13" century. 


The Work and Its Titles 

The Sefer ha-Bahir should not properly be considered a book 
as it has no known author and certainly no single author. It is 
comprised of numerous tradition-complexes, divided by Ger- 
shom *Scholem into 140 numbered passages. Many medieval 
Jewish esotericists contributed and revised the passages con- 
tained in this anthology, from its early and all but lost Ash- 
kenazi version which lacked theosophic symbolism and on 
through its canonical status amongst kabbalists in Spain. The 
earliest manuscripts lack any title, although it was widely re- 
ferred to in the 13 century as Sefer ha-Bahir, or Midrash R. 
Nehunya ben ha-Kanah, based upon the opening passages 
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wherein this tannaitic figure interprets a verse from Job (37:21) 
which mentions the bright light (Or Bahir). 


Historical Setting and Earliest Use by the Kabbalists 
Scholem placed the Bahir historically after the German Pietists 
and before the emergence of the Provengal kabbalists, so that 
the Bahir stood out as the earliest kabbalistic text. However, 
it is now understood that the first known kabbalist who com- 
posed a kabbalistic work in Provence, R. *Isaac the Blind, did 
not know the Sefer ha-Bahir. Accordingly, traditions quoted in 
the name of R. Isaac the Blind conclude with citations of pas- 
sages from the Sefer ha-Bahir, but these citations are additions. 
No evidence exists that the Provengal kabbalists of his circle 
used or even knew of the work, although if they did, they cer- 
tainly ignored it, preferring their own traditions and esoteric 
sources. R. Isaac’s nephew, R. *Asher ben David, possibly cites 
the Bahir once in his Sefer ha-Yihud by the name aggadah, 
but here too, even if so, the lengthy book draws on other 
sources. R. Isaac’s students in Gerona incorporated the Sefer 
ha-Bahir into their canon and writings, but only into their later 
works, suggesting the independent sources and develop- 
ment of these literary and esoteric circles. The anti-kabbalistic 
polemicist, R. *Meir ben Simeon of Narbonne, distinguished 
between what he heard from or about the Provengal kab- 
balists from what he read in the Sefer ha-Bahir, once again 
separating the Provengal kabbalistic phenomenon from this 
work. 


Composition and Redaction: Between Germany and 
Spain 

Accretions or revisions to certain passages display the mark 
of Provencal Kabbalah, although it cannot be determined 
when and by whom these passages were altered. One view 
places the main redactional activity as late as the kabbalists 
of Gerona. The 13'-century kabbalist, R. Isaac ha-Kohen, re- 
ports that the Sefer ha-Bahir “came from the Land of Israel 
to the early pietists, the sages of Ashkenaz, the kabbalists of 
Germany and from there to the early wise men in Provence 
who chase after all sorts of written [records of] wisdom, those 
who know the divine, supernal knowledge. But they saw only 
part of the book and not all of it because they did not see it in 
its entirety, in its complete form.” R. Isaac’s testimony points 
to the Ashkenazi origin of some literary sources of the Sefer 
ha-Bahir as he denies that the Provencal kabbalists edited the 
work. Citations from the pre-theosophic version of the Sefer 
ha-Bahir by R. Ephraim bar Samson and other passages from 
Sod ha-Gaddol by R. Moses ben Eleazar ha-Darshan, both 13*- 
century German Pietists, point to the Ashkenazi origin of the 
textual sources to what later became the commonly accepted, 
theosophic version of the Sefer ha-Bahir. Scholem built an ar- 
gument on the latter’s quotations, suggesting that the work, 
Sod ha-Gadol can be traced back to the “Orient,” based on the 
mention of the title Raza Rabba in a ninth-century Karaite po- 
lemic against some rabbinic, magical works. This claim has 
since been dismissed as no citations can be offered to compare 
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directly modeled on the Nuremberg proceedings, and became 
the first international trials for war crimes and crimes against 
humanity since Nuremberg. The permanent International 
Criminal Court, established at the beginning of the twenty- 
first century, is also in a direct lineage from Nuremberg. The 
trials also led to subsequent action by the United Nations, such 
as the 1948 Genocide Convention and the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights. 

Certain dimensions of the 1mT trial remained unclear. 
There was confusion between war crimes and crimes against 
humanity. The specific nature of what happened to the Jews 
became a background to the trial rather than its central theme; 
contrary to current popular belief, the crimes of the Holocaust 
played only a secondary role. The major emphasis, especially 
for the Americans, was to try the Nazi leadership for the crime 
of waging aggressive war. 

Of significance also was that the Tribunal did not accept 
the defense of “merely following orders,’ though in many sub- 
sequent trials such a defense was invoked. 

The proceedings also provided copious documentary 
evidence of the crimes committed by Nazi Germany. The ma- 
terial (trial transcripts, affidavits, and documents) was pub- 
lished in an official edition of 42 volumes in English, French, 
and German (English title: Trial of the Major War Criminals) 
between 1947 and 1949 (the “Blue Series”) and constituted 
an invaluable contribution to the administration of justice to 
Nazi criminals in various countries, as well as to the study of 
the Nazi Party and the German administrative apparatus that 
implemented the “Final Solution to the Jewish Question” that 
is now known as the Shoah or Holocaust. 

The Nuremberg judgment constitutes an important his- 
torical turning point, one of the great landmarks in the de- 
velopment of international law and international relations, 
whose importance has grown in recent years. Despite Nurem- 
berg not being a trial specifically of the Holocaust, the IMT 
proceedings did expose the criminal measures against the 
Jewish people and did not submerge the victimization of the 
Jews in the general category of “racial persecution,’ “stateless 
persons,” or other euphemisms. In this respect, it served as a 
binding precedent that was followed in subsequent trials al- 
most everywhere. On the other hand, the mr followed the 
provisions of the charter and considered as crimes against hu- 
manity only such crimes that were somehow connected with 
“crimes against peace” or war crimes - in other words with 
crimes committed after the outbreak of the war. Consequently, 
no attention was paid to such crimes as the April 1, 1933 boy- 
cott, the Nuremberg laws, Kristallnacht, etc. 

There were many who found the trial problematic. Some 
Germans considered it victors’ justice. Others regarded it as 
ex post facto law. The role of the Soviet Union in the inva- 
sion of Poland was deliberately ignored. Still others felt that 
Nuremberg was a distraction because they wanted to focus 
on the future and the swiftly developing Cold War - the next 
war — and not the last war. Others felt that the punishment 
given the convicted defendants, however great, was inadequate 
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given the magnitude of the crimes. In subsequent years, as the 
punishments meted out to subsequent defendants became less 
severe, some questioned whether any real justice was achieved 
or merely the appearance of justice. 

On December 20, 1945, the four Allied governments 
in occupied Germany enacted Control Council Law No. 10, 
which had special significance for the continuation of the 
Nazi trials and the definition of crimes against humanity. 
This law, with minor modifications, eliminated the connec- 
tion between crimes against humanity and the two remain- 
ing crimes (crimes against peace and war crimes), and raised 
crimes against humanity to a level equal to that of the other 
two. This also extended the period covered by the law from 
the war years alone to the entire Nazi period. Control Council 
Law No. 10, whose articles dealt mainly with crimes against 
humanity, enabled each of the Allies, as well as military and 
civilian tribunals, to hold trials in conquered territories in 
Germany. 


INDIVIDUAL ALLIED MILITARY TRIBUNALS. The 1945-46 
trial at Nuremberg of the surviving Nazi leadership was the 
only one conducted by the 1mT. Later trials, called Subse- 
quent Nuremberg Proceedings or zonal trials (and also widely 
known as “Nuremberg Trials”) were conducted by military 
tribunals of the four occupying Allied powers within their 
own occupation zones, under the terms of Control Council 
Law No. 10. 

Twelve trials of special significance were conducted at 
Nuremberg by U.S. military tribunals (“Nuremberg Mili- 
tary Tribunals,” composed of American judges) in 1946-49. 
(Other U.S. military tribunal trials were held at Dachau, also 
in the U.S. Occupation Zone, during the same period.) Jus- 
tice Jackson's deputy, Telford Taylor, a lawyer serving in the 
U.S. Army and given the rank of brigadier general, took over 
the job as chief counsel for the prosecution after Jackson's re- 
turn to the U.S. Supreme Court at the conclusion of the mT 
proceedings. 

‘The twelve cases were brought against groups of impor- 
tant Nazis who bore the chief responsibility for some of the 
most serious and significant of Nazi crimes. They were: 

The Medical Case, November 21, 1946-August 20, 1947 
. The Milch Case, December 20, 1946-April 17, 1947 
. The Justice Case, February 17-December 4, 1947 
. The Pohl Case, March 10-November 3, 1947 
. The Flick Case, April 19-December 22, 1947 
. The LG. Farben Case, August 14, 1947-July 30, 1948 
The Hostage Case, July 8, 1947—-February 19, 1948 
. The RUSHA Case, October 10, 1947—March 10, 1948 
. The Einsatzgruppen Case, July 3, 1947-April 10, 1948 
10. The Krupp Case, September 17, 1947-April 10, 1948 
u. The Ministry Case, November 15, 1947-April 14, 1949 
12. The High Command Case, December 30, 1947-October 28, 
1948 

As noted above, the crimes committed against the Jews 

were not the main focus of the mT trial. During the subse- 
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quent trials, however, much more attention was paid to acts 
of cruelty and the annihilation of Jews under the Nazi regime. 
The Jewish question had special significance in the following 
trials: the Pohl Case, in which Oswald Pohl and 17 others were 
tried for committing crimes against the inmates of the con- 
centration and death camps, and especially against Jews; the 
Einsatzgruppen Case, the trial of 24 ss and Gestapo men from 
the Einsatzgruppen (special “mission units” or task forces) who 
headed firing squads that murdered approximately a million 
Jews in the conquered German territories in Eastern Europe, 
and particularly in the Soviet Union; likewise, the Ministries 
Case, with 21 defendants including three government minis- 
ters, molders of Reich policy, who were tried for abetting the 
preparation of the war and creating the conditions for the 
implementation of the crimes of the Nazi regime. In the last 
trial Robert *Kempner, one of the chief U.S. prosecutors, pre- 
sented to the Tribunal and the entire world one of the most 
important Nazi documents from the files of the German For- 
eign Ministry relating to the annihilation of the Jews. It was 
the record of the *Wannsee Conference of January 20, 1942, 
during which cooperation was requested and received from all 
party and government institutions involved in the implemen- 
tation of the Final Solution. The Einsatzgruppen trial was pri- 
marily a trial of documents. The chief prosecutor in the case, 
Benjamin Ferencz, a young American Jewish lawyer working 
under Taylor, was able to obtain conviction of the generals 
responsible for the murders by these mobile killing squads 
by introducing into evidence the operational field reports 
sent to Berlin from the killing fields of the Soviet Union. The 
Medical Case trial led to the enunciation of new principles of 
medical ethics, known in medical circles as the “Nuremberg 
Code” and taught now in every medical school in the United 
States. The ten-point Nuremberg Code prohibits experimen- 
tation on human subjects without their “informed consent” 
and gives the subject or patient the right to stop the experi- 
ment or treatment at any time. 

One hundred seventy-seven Nazis were tried and con- 
victed in these twelve trials. Of these, twelve were sentenced 
to death, 25 to life imprisonment, and the remainder to 
long prison terms. Proximity to the crime was taken as a 
measure of guilt. Those who were directly involved in the 
killing - doctors, concentration camp heads, Einsatzgrup- 
pen officers — received the most severe sentences. Thus, those 
who profited by the crime and developed the infrastructure 
that enabled the killings to proceed were treated more leni- 
ently. 

The U.S. tribunals met in 1,200 sessions, and the trial 
transcripts cover 330,000 pages, aside from documents en- 
tered in evidence. This vast corpus of material supplements 
extensively that from the International Military Tribunal. A 
large part of the documentation of the military tribunal trials 
was published by the U.S. authorities in 15 volumes (Trials of 
War Criminals — “Green Series”) in 1949-53. 

In the US. military tribunal trials conducted in Dachau, 
1,517 of the 1,941 defendants who were tried by 1949 were found 
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guilty. Of these, 324 were sentenced to death, and 278 of these 
sentences were actually carried out. 

In the British Occupation Zone, in Lueneburg, Hamburg, 
and Wuppertal, 1,085 defendants were tried before British mil- 
itary tribunals and 240 were sentenced to death. Among the 
more important trials in the British Zone, that of the ss guards 
at the *Bergen-Belsen concentration camp (the Bergen Trial, 
September 17-November 17, 1945) should be mentioned. Jo- 
sef Kramer, the camp commandant, and his accomplices were 
convicted. Kramer was put to death. 

In the French Zone, 2,107 defendants were tried and 104 
sentenced to death. 

The total number of Nazi criminals convicted in the three 
Western occupation zones between 1945 and 1949 was 5,025, of 
whom 806 were sentenced to death. Four hundred eighty-six 
death sentences were carried out; the remainder were com- 
muted to prison terms of varying lengths. 

Official or semiofficial figures are not available for the 
trials of Nazis in the Soviet Occupation Zone. It is assumed, 
however, that tens of thousands of Germans were tried there 
and that most of them were convicted and in large measure 
deported to Soviet territories to serve their sentences. (In 
1955, in the wake of a Soviet-West German agreement, 8,877 
criminals were freed. Another 749 were handed over to West 
Germany for further investigation.) 

In the course of its work, the United Nations War Crimes 
Commission prepared 80 lists of war criminals, which to- 
gether comprised 36,529 names (including Japanese). The 
Commission published a number of partial statistics on the 
period until March 1, 1948. The authorities of the United 
States, Great Britain, France, Greece, Netherlands, Norway, 
Poland, and Yugoslavia conducted 96¢9 trials, in which 3,470 
German defendants were tried. Death sentences were passed 
for 952; 1,905 were sentenced to varying prison terms, and 
613 were acquitted. 

Before the trials concluded, the political climate changed. 
The Cold War had begun and both the Americans and the So- 
viet Union were vying for the esteem of the German people. 
For some Americans, the Korean War made putting the Nazi 
period in the past ever more urgent. John J. McCloy, a former 
assistant secretary of war who became U.S. high commissioner 
for Germany in 1949, promulgated the Clemency Act in Jan- 
uary 1951, commuting many of the convicted war criminals’ 
sentences. By 1958 nearly all prisoners had been freed. 


Trials in Liberated Countries and Israel 

WEST GERMANY AND AUSTRIA. West Germany. Courts in 
postwar Germany began to function at the end of 1945, when 
some of the Allies reinvested the Germans with the right to 
hold trials. According to a summary prepared by the Federal 
Department of Justice in Bonn, indictments were issued by 
the West German authorities against 9,401 Nazi criminals be- 
tween 1945 and Jan. 1, 1969. Of these, twelve were condemned 
to death (through 1949), 98 to life imprisonment, 6,002 to 
various prison terms, and the remainder acquitted or never 
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brought to trial. All in all, during the above period, investi- 
gations were carried out against 79,401 accused Nazi crimi- 
nals. 13,000 were tried and 6,487 were convicted; 6,197 were 
sentenced to prison (thirteen to life terms) and 23 to death. 
Among the most important trials were those of the Treblinka 
guards (1959-65); the Auschwitz ss personnel (1963-79 and 
1963-64); Franz Stangl, commandant of Sobibor and Treblinka 
(1974-75); the Majdanek case (1975-81); and Josef Schwamm- 
berger, commandant of the Mieliec, Rozvadow, and Przemysl 
forced labor camps in Poland, who also destroyed the Prze- 
mysl ghetto (1991-92). 

Three periods are discernible in the trial and punish- 
ment of Nazi criminals in West Germany: 1) from the close 
of the war until 1952, the “denazification period”; 2) 1952-57, a 
period of relative cessation of legal activities in this area; and 
3) from 1958 on, with the establishment of the Central Office 
of the State Judicial Authorities (Zentralstelle der Landesjustiz- 
verwaltungen) in Ludwigsburg. 

Immediately after the end of World War 11, the Allies re- 
alized that in the interests of international security, Germany 
must be thoroughly purged of its Nazi elements. “Denazifica- 
tion,’ the process of purging the German state and civil soci- 
ety of their Nazi elements, began in 1945 and had several as- 
pects: military, political, and legal. In the military sphere, the 
magnitude of the German defeat ensured that the German 
military posed no threat to the occupying armies; the Allied 
military governments in occupied Germany further secured 
themselves by means of preventive arrest of members of all 
Nazi government, military, police, and party bodies. In the 
political sphere, denazification proceedings were intended to 
prevent Nazis not included in the list of war criminals from 
assuming influential positions in the political, economic, and 
social life of Germany, and to assure the process of German 
democratization. In the legal sphere, investigations of Nazi 
functionaries were carried out and those accused of crimes 
prosecuted, when the evidence warranted (trials and denazi- 
fication were not the same thing). More than 3,000,000 Ger- 
mans were obliged to undergo this process, and trials were 
conducted against accused Nazi criminals in both Allied and 
German courts. From 1946 to 1952, trials were held by the 
West German states of, inter alia, participants in the *Kristall- 
nacht riots (November 9-10, 1938), and the number of accused 
reached several hundred. 

When a state and civil society are dominated so totally by 
a ruling party that all officials either willingly or by necessity 
adhere to its expressed ideology, it is difficult to purge these 
people from its institutions, including the judiciary and legal 
community and the government bureaucracy, and still have 
a functioning system. Denazification, therefore, was not at all 
successful, and most former Nazis, especially in the judiciary, 
returned to their old posts. 

After 1953, denazification ceased in West and East Ger- 
many. Searching for criminals not yet brought to trial abated, 
and many were able to flee Germany and go elsewhere. Latin 
America was a frequent destination, as were Arab countries. 
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As a result murderers lived freely and with only vague fears 
throughout the world - Adolf Eichmann lived in Argentina; 
the physician Josef *Mengele lived in Argentina until 1960 
and later in Paraguay and Brazil; Horst Schumann, who per- 
formed medical experiments on Jewish prisoners in the con- 
centration camps, lived in Ghana until his extradition; Franz 
Stangl, commandant of the *Treblinka and *Sobibor death 
camps, lived in Syria and Brazil until his extradition; and there 
were plenty of others. And many lived freely in East and West 
Germany as well. West German authorities rationalized this 
by claiming that the Nuremberg trials, even though they had 
been held in Germany, did not evoke the appropriate reac- 
tion in the country. After its overwhelming defeat, the Ger- 
man nation was busy repairing the ravages created by the war. 
Appropriate documentation was lacking, as the victors had 
taken all the German archives that remained after the war. 
The reservoir of potential witnesses that existed in Germany 
between 1945 and 1950 and constituted an important element 
in gathering complaints and evidence, disappeared with the 
elimination of Displaced *Persons camps and the migration of 
the refugees to Israel and other countries. Most importantly, 
the Cold War became a central concern of the Allies and the 
politics of fighting it predominated. There was less incentive 
for the Western allies to pursue war crimes trials. In addition, 
Germans in general, and their official institutions, maintained 
that they were not completely aware of the extent of the crimes 
committed by the Nazis. It was only in the wake of the 1958 
Ulm trial against the members of the Einsatzkommando Til- 
sit, which operated in Lithuania, that most Germans learned 
of the extent of the crimes - or so it was argued. 

Whatever the validity of this claim, it is a fact that 1958 
marked a turning point in the attempt to bring Nazi criminals 
to justice within the territory of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, and, to a far lesser extent, in Austria. In a number of 
places suitable conditions and tools were created for renewed 
activity in this field, especially in West Germany, Israel (where 
Yad *Vashem, the memorial institution whose work includes 
documentation of the Holocaust, was established, as was a 
special police unit for Nazi criminals), and the United States 
(where the Institute of Jewish Affairs concentrated exclusively 
on assistance to German and Austrian judicial authorities). In 
the Ulm trial, it became clear to the prosecution that until that 
time the crime of the Final Solution was barely considered by 
the German courts and that those mainly responsible for its 
planning and execution were not tried at all. This had to do 
with the restrictions placed by the Allies on the authority of 
the West German courts, which were loosened only later. 

As a result of this trial, there was an awakening among 
liberal jurists in Germany. Thirteen years after the end of 
the war, a special meeting of the ministers of justice of the 
13 Laender (states) then constituting the Federal Republic 
was held in city of Ludwigsburg, near Stuttgart. Following 
the suggestion of the minister of justice of Baden-Wuerttem- 
berg, the ministers of the federal Laender decided in October 
1958 to create the aforementioned Zentralestelle der Landes- 
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justizverwaltungen zur Aufklaerung der ns-Verbrechen (Cen- 
tral Office of the State Judicial Authorities for the Investiga- 
tion of National Socialist Crimes — Central Office, for short). 
This authority started its work in Ludwigsburg on Decem- 
ber 1, 1958. 

According to the administrative agreement of the 
Laender, the task of the Central Office consisted of collecting 
and sifting all obtainable records about relevant criminal acts 
under investigation, examining crimes, classifying them and 
determining the whereabouts of the perpetrators. The office 
was obliged to coordinate preliminary inquiries and transmit 
relevant information to the appropriate public prosecutors 
and to be of further assistance to them. 

As the Central Office itself was not a public prosecution 
office, it could not prefer charges, apply for arrest warrants, or 
examine property, but was obliged to pass its findings to the 
public prosecutors. The Central Office had no competence to 
investigate genuine war crimes. It also did not initially pos- 
sess any jurisdiction to investigate killings in those concen- 
tration camps which were located in the area of the Federal 
Republic. Later on - at the end of 1964 — its jurisdiction was 
extended and it then investigated such crimes committed in 
German territory, with the exception of those committed by 
the Reich Central Security Office, which remained within 
the jurisdiction of the Chief State Prosecutor at the Supreme 
Court of Justice. 

Under the terms of the Administrative Agreement, public 
prosecutors were obliged to forward to the Central Office all 
the findings they obtained during proceedings and present the 
minutes of the examination sessions of accused and witnesses, 
as well as other relevant documents together with their con- 
cluding notes. The Central Office registered these documents 
in card indexes. In January 1985, the central card catalogue in 
the Central Office contained more than 1.3 million cards ar- 
ranged alphabetically as well as by the sites at which the acts 
were committed and by which division (Dienststelle). The data 
was obtained from witnesses, the accused, and other persons. 
The document collection included more than half a million 
individual documents about the Nazi era (mainly photocop- 
ies) and more than 500 microfilms. These were also available 
for use through separate document catalogues. 

Initially, the Central Office was entrusted with the in- 
vestigation, in addition to murders, of crimes classified as 
manslaughter. The statute of limitations ran out on these as of 
May 8, 1960. As a result only those murders which are defined 
as willful murders can be prosecuted. A law of December 1979 
lifted limitations for all murders, not only Nazi killings. 

The employees of the Central Office were generally pros- 
ecutors and investigating judges; the majority were devoted 
young people, who were not adults when the Nazi crimes were 
committed. They began their work by becoming acquainted 
with the problem, gathering documentary material and estab- 
lishing ties with Israel and Jewish institutions in the United 
States. This office did not deal with crimes committed within 
German territory itself; those crimes were prosecuted by the 
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regular judicial authorities in the states in which the alleged 
perpetrators resided, as were crimes committed outside Ger- 
many - the Central Office gathered information, and individ- 
ual states undertook investigations and trials. 

The Central Office came up against many problems. On 
the one hand, its activities were an annoyance and a threat to 
German circles that included many influential figures who 
wanted to forget the past, e.g., ex-Nazi politicians, judges and 
police officials, and adherents of *neo-Nazism. On the other 
hand, prosecutors encountered many difficulties and obstacles 
in gathering documentary material scattered in many coun- 
tries. Certain countries, for political reasons, were not always 
willing to assist by placing the material in their possession at 
the disposal of the German authorities. 

In addition, in dealing with Nazi crimes, investigation 
authorities had to take into consideration further difficulties. 
Many witnesses who were victims of National Socialism were 
no longer alive or were unwilling to give testimony about their 
terrible experiences, especially in the oppressive atmosphere 
of a courtroom. Proof becomes more difficult to establish over 
time. Some survivors refused to return to Germany even for 
a trial. Others were angry at what they considered the dis- 
respectful tone of cross-examination. Ordinary victims had 
usually been in contact only with low-level perpetrators and 
not with those in charge, the leaders. In cases of culprits who 
were not known to their victims either by name or by appear- 
ance verification could be arrived at only through documen- 
tary evidence. Documents often arrived in the form of photo- 
copies from the archives of Eastern European states and were 
therefore distrusted, or flatly rejected, by certain circles in the 
Federal Republic. In some trials in which such documentary 
evidence was introduced, counsel for the defense asked the 
courts not to accept it. (When, however, incontestable origi- 
nals were placed at the courts’ disposal, no further attempts 
were made to dispute the authenticity of these documents.) 
Unfortunately, in several cases, such documentary proof was 
entirely missing, as the documents had been destroyed shortly 
before the end of the war or never existed. These proceedings 
were almost always dependent on the testimony of witnesses. 
But it is only natural that, decades after the events, the value 
of such testimony becomes more and more questionable. In 
addition, the exterminations of the National Socialist era were 
not carried out openly, but in specially chosen localities, be- 
hind walls and fences and under the strictest secrecy. 

The problem of locating witnesses was even greater with 
respect to German nationals, who were unwilling to give in- 
criminating testimonies against their accomplices. The reser- 
voir of witnesses was therefore usually limited to the circles of 
the perpetrators or the victims. Many of those who witnessed 
such acts or were in contact with those who committed them 
were afraid to expose themselves to investigation; they re- 
mained silent, because of misguided solidarity with the per- 
petrators, or because they had suppressed the terrible events 
from their memory. The victims were often able to recall the 
essentials, but had forgotten details which seemed to them 
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at the time unimportant and which might have been crucial 
for the proceedings. They often instinctively substituted for 
their imperfect knowledge hearsay evidence and conclusions 
reached later, often after discussion with other survivors. 
Perpetrators, times, and places became confused, especially 
as many of the victims had passed through a dozen or more 
camps. Still, even in these cases remarkably precise testimo- 
nies were often given which could be - sometimes through 
documentation - unequivocally verified. It has also been re- 
peatedly established that witnesses for the accused contacted 
each other, sometimes in an organized fashion, to coordinate 
their exonerating statements. 

Many of the investigations handed over for legal action 
were completed with the trial and conviction of the accused, 
e.g., the trials of the ss men from the staff of the *Chelmno 
death camp; the members of the Einsatzgruppen who oper- 
ated in Belorussia; the Heuser trial involving the destruction 
of the Jews of Minsk; the trials of the murderers of the Tre- 
blinka, Auschwitz, and Sobibor death camps and the Tarnopol, 
Czestochowa, Lvov, and Stanislav ghettos. Special units of the 
criminal police were established to assist the Central Office; 
their task was to interrogate witnesses in Germany, locate 
criminals, and make arrests on the basis of the office’s data. 
Among the important cases dealt with by the Central Office 
are those of the Einsatzgruppen, with all their units, that op- 
erated mainly in the German-occupied Soviet territories, and 
the infamous Aktion Reinhard case, the operation aimed at 
murdering Polish Jews. The Central Office also investigated 
the crimes committed in the ghettos in Poland and in all Ger- 
man-occupied countries of Europe. Again, it is important to 
note that an enormous amount of investigatory work was also 
undertaken by each state prosecuting attorney’s office - for ex- 
ample, in the Auschwitz trial, most of the investigation was 
done by the prosecution and the court in Frankfurt. 

An important limitation of the prosecution of Nazi kill- 
ings was the amendment of Article 50, Paragraph 2 of the Pe- 
nal Code passed in October 1968, whereby persons who had 
participated in such murders could be punished only if their 
own special criminal characteristics, such as delight in mur- 
der, avarice, or other base motives such as racial hatred or lust 
for revenge, were proved. Failure to prove these meant that 
the act was covered by the statute of limitations and was not 
actionable as of May 8, 1960. Other related manifestations, 
such as extreme cruelty and malice, were, however, excluded 
from the above amendment. 

In performing its functions the Central Office cooperated 
from the outset with private and state institutions in Germany 
and elsewhere - especially with institutions in Israel, the U.S., 
and France - to obtain documentary proofs or testimonies of 
witnesses. From 1965 the Central Office was also given the op- 
portunity, after appropriate agreements were reached, to co- 
operate with states of the Eastern Bloc and to make use of the 
extensive documentary material in their archives. Difficulties 
arose with regard to cooperation with the states of the Middle 
East, South American countries, and also the German Demo- 
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cratic Republic (East Germany). Interpol had declined to help 
in clarifying Nazi crimes, as it classified these in the category 
of political offenses, with which, according to its constitution, 
it is not supposed to deal. As a not insignificant number of 
persons sought for had succeeded, equipped with false per- 
sonal documents and in some cases helped by the Vatican, in 
disappearing into Arab or South American countries, which 
as a rule declined extradition of these persons, proceedings 
against these accused often remained unsettled. For example, 
Walter Rauff, former ss-Standartenfuehrer and director of the 
technical department of the RsHA dealing with the use of gas, 
lived until his death in 1984 in Chile, and could not be extra- 
dited. It is also possible that some accused lived unidentified 
in the Federal Republic. 

In comparatively numerous cases the accused committed 
suicide in detention or died during the proceedings. Often, 
the inability of a defendant to stand trial - supported by off- 
cial medical examinations — resulted in the suspension of the 
proceedings. The fact that these suspensions have occurred 
more frequently in Nazi trials than in other legal proceed- 
ings is related not to the indulgence of the courts, but to the 
age of the defendants. 2005 was sixty years after liberation and 
thus a thirty-year-old officer in 1945 was by then 90 and likely 
to plead ill health and feebleness. With defendants at death’s 
door, some have suggested that no trials be held and that the 
courts simply wait for time to take its toll. 

All these circumstances now necessitate an especially 
careful and precise examination of testimonies by the courts. 
Proceedings have often terminated — in spite of very lengthy 
searches throughout the world for witnesses - with verdicts of 
acquittal because of possible errors in testimony, following the 
principle “in dubio pro reo” (when in doubt, favor the accused). 
As over the years the number of living witnesses has decreased 
and their memories have deteriorated, the proportion of ac- 
quittals in forthcoming cases will undoubtedly increase. 

The fall of the Berlin Wall and the incorporation of the 
German Democratic Republic into the Federal Republic did 
not lead to identification or prosecution of East Germans 
now under the jurisdiction of the Central Office. The unified 
German government was more interested in trying former 
East German Communist Party leaders and former Berlin 
Wall guards responsible for the killing of East Germans at- 
tempting to escape than in prosecuting aged pensioners with 
a Nazi past. 

As of 2004, the Central Office had 35 suspected Nazi war 
criminals under review. In 2003, two new indictments were 
filed for murder, and these were the only murder charges out- 
standing against former Nazis or collaborators anywhere in 
the world. 

Chances of obtaining additional convictions, moreover, 
remain small, for reasons apart from failing memories. As the 
Canadian historian Rebecca Wittmann has pointed out, the 
conservative German judiciary has always been loath to con- 
vict aging German pensioners for wartime acts. A prominent 
example is the case of Friedrich Engel, a former Nazi ss offi- 
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cer known as the Butcher of Genoa, for his part in the war- 
time massacre of 59 Italian pows. In 2002, a Hamburg court 
found Engel guilty of murder and sentenced him to seven 
years imprisonment. In 2004, however, Germany’s Federal 
Court of Justice threw out the conviction. Although the ap- 
pellate court agreed that Engel ordered the execution, it held 
that the charge of murder had not been sufficiently proven and 
would have required a retrial which would not take place be- 
cause of Engel’s advanced age. In 2006, Engel died of natural 
causes at age 97 in Hamburg. 


Austria. Despite the proclamations and claims of government 
circles in Austria about the desire to eradicate traces of Nazism 
and antisemitism from the country, the acts of the Austrian 
courts attest to the opposite. Only isolated trials against Nazi 
criminals were held in Austria in the 1960s, and all the verdicts 
constituted a mockery of justice and law, to the point of arous- 
ing wrath the world over. Among those brought to trial were 
Franz Novak, an ss member and aide to Adolf Eichmann, who 
organized the transport of tens of thousands of Jews to the gas 
chambers (he was tried in 1964 and sentenced to eight years. A 
new trial was held in 1966 and he was acquitted. He was tried 
again in 1969 and sentenced to nine years and a fourth trial 
was held in 1972 when he was found guilty and sentenced to 
seven years); Franz Murer, the murderer of Vilna Jewry, who 
was acquitted by the court in Graz of a charge of murder and 
is free; Erich Raja Rajakowitsch, another of Eichmann’s aides, 
responsible for sending tens of thousands of Dutch Jews to the 
death camps, who was sentenced to two and a half years’ im- 
prisonment; and the Mauer brothers, criminals who commit- 
ted atrocities and murdered the Jews of the city of Stanislav, 
Poland (now in the Ukraine). 

While Austria as of 2004 had 27 ongoing investigations, 
the only convictions obtained there have been those discussed 
in the preceding paragraph. In February 2006, Ephraim Zuroff 
of the *Simon Wiesenthal Center called Austria “a paradise for 
Nazi criminals” after failing to convince the Austrian govern- 
ment of Prime Minister Wolfgang Schuessel to take more ac- 
tive measures to investigate and prosecute suspected former 
Nazis still living in Austria. 

Former United Nations Secretary-General Kurt Wald- 
heim, who later became President of Austria, was known to 
have lied about his whereabouts during World War 11 (he 
served in Yugoslavia in the vicinity of the places where atroc- 
ities were committed). He was placed on the “Watch List” 
for Nazi War Criminals by the Department of Justice of the 
United States, but his personal responsibility for crimes has 
not been established by a Court of Law. 


Punishment of Criminals Tried in West Germany and Austria. 
In contrast to the period immediately after the war, when 
membership in a Nazi organization was sufficient for a prima 
facie case, current German criminal law stipulates that proof 
must be given that an individual defendant committed acts 
of murder or was an accomplice to such acts. The Federal Re- 
public’s Justice Ministry did not adopt any of the international 
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criminal provisions and chose instead to try Nazi criminals 
under the existing pre-Nazi German penal code that had been 
established in 1871. Although it was still possible to find Jew- 
ish eyewitnesses to testify against low-ranking Nazis, it was al- 
most impossible to do so in the case of high-ranking officials, 
those who gave the commands. Jews were seldom in direct, 
eyewitness contact with the leaders, merely with the lower- 
level officials who operated in the vicinity of Jews. Thus, it was 
only on the basis of testimony given by accomplices or docu- 
ments from the period that they could be brought to trial, and 
these were often unavailable or nonexistent. The verdicts of 
trials against accused Nazi criminals in West Germany, and 
even more so in Austria in the 1950s, often reflected the ten- 
dency to acquit them or spare them severe punishment on 
the ground that they had committed their criminal acts out 
of “an error of conscience.” Defendants were tried as either 
perpetrators of or accomplices to murder; they could not be 
tried for manslaughter after 1960, as noted above, because of 
the 15-year statute of limitations on manslaughter. There was a 
20-year limitation on charges of murder, which was hotly de- 
bated throughout the 1960s and the 1970s but was ultimately 
never invoked vis-a-vis Nazi crimes. Defendants who were 
convicted were largely convicted as accomplices, because in 
order to convict them as perpetrators (earning an automatic 
life sentence) the prosecution had to show their inner motiva- 
tions. Elements of inner motivation included lust for killing, 
sexual drive for killing, cruelty, treachery, base motives (de- 
fined in Nazi trials as racial hatred, and very hard to prove). 
Above all, the prosecution had to prove the individual initia- 
tive of the defendant in order to get a conviction of murder. 
This led to a strong focus on defendants who committed bru- 
tal acts in excess of their orders. The “just following orders” 
defense had already been thrown out at Nuremberg, as it had 
been proven there that no Nazi or ss officer or enlisted man 
had ever been punished or even investigated for refusing to 
carry out these kinds of orders. 

Despite the substantial amounts of documentary material 
and testimony presented against them, many of the criminals 
convicted nonetheless received sentences that did not stand in 
any reasonable proportion to the extent of their crimes. Tens 
of thousands of other defendants enjoyed the immunity af- 
forded by the German statute of limitations, twice extended. 
Prior to the 1979 amendment it was only 30 years in the case 
of murder. The reasons for this leniency included the fact 
that many German and Austrian judges or jurors themselves 
served the Nazi regime and some of them had been members 
of the Party. Even those who were not Nazis were not inclined 
to mete out severe punishments to their neighbors. The indif- 
ference of the bulk of the German and Austrian public to the 
question of Nazi criminals also played a role in this matter. 

Various circles in Germany and a large part of the Ger- 
man press protested more than once against the absurdity of 
the light punishments or acquittals of the criminals in com- 
parison to punishments meted out to ordinary thieves, mur- 
derers, and others. In contrast, the voices of Nazi sympathiz- 
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ers encouraged the acquittals and the lenient sentences. The 
response to the German broadcast of the American television 
docudrama Holocaust in 1978, and to growing international 
pressure, led West Germany to decide not to invoke the stat- 
ute of limitations on crimes of murder committed during the 
Holocaust. 

Nevertheless, as discussed above, the overly strict le- 
galistic approach adopted by German judges and the lack of 
political will or popular support to continue investigations 
and prosecutions of aged Nazis, has resulted in the failure to 
bring many Nazis to justice. As Rebecca Wittmann observes, 
“[C]hanges to the law made it easier and easier for those who 
had the most power in the Nazi regime — the desktop murder- 
ers — to go free or escape trial, and in the end only the most 
sadistic - and exceptional — of Nazi criminals, usually camp 
guards, were tried and convicted of murder. On the one hand, 
there were thousands of trials. On the other hand, the conti- 
nuities in the judicial personnel made the sentences and inter- 
pretation of the laws extremely favourable to the defendants... 
The law was not the setting in which Germans would come to 
recognize the wholesale complicity of an entire generation.” 


OTHER LIBERATED COUNTRIES. In the years after the end 
of the war, many countries that had been occupied by the 
Germans conducted a large number of trials of Nazi occupi- 
ers and their collaborators, most in accordance with special 
legislation, but the number of defendants of German origin 
was relatively low. The reason is that the Nazi criminals, ex- 
cept those who had been captured before the end of the war, 
were not always found within the borders of the countries in 
which the crimes were committed. Through 1949, hundreds 
of Nazi criminals were extradited to the legal authorities of 
these countries, but others remained free because no extradi- 
tion agreements were in place. Extradition activities continued 
only until 1950 when the cold war set in. Summarized below 
are several trials, held in countries that are of special interest 
from a Jewish perspective. 

In Poland, trials of Nazi criminals were held from 1944 
in accordance with special legislation. Special tribunals were 
established that functioned until 1946, after which the ac- 
cused were tried by ordinary courts. During the two years 
2,471 defendants were convicted (out of about 10,000); 631 
were sentenced to death and the remainder to varying prison 
terms. Especially significant in their bearing on the Holo- 
caust were the cases of Amon Goeth, commandant of the 
*Plaszow concentration camp, in 1946, who was sentenced 
to death; of Ludwig Fischer, governor of the Warsaw district, 
who was found guilty and executed in Poland in 1947; and 
Rudolf *Hoess, commandant of the *Auschwitz death camp 
(Hoess was hanged on a gallows outside the gas chamber at 
Auschwitz; the gallows is still there as a kind of memorial to 
his crimes); of ss General Jakob Sporrenberg, responsible for 
the *Majdanek death camp, in 1950, who was found guilty 
and executed; and of ss General Juergen *Stroop, suppressor 
of the Warsaw ghetto uprising, in 1951, who was also found 
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guilty and executed. According to unofficial statistics Polish 
tribunals dealt with about 40,000 persons, both Germans and 
collaborators, accused of Nazi crimes. 

In Czechoslovakia, the following, inter alia, were tried 
for war crimes: Dieter *Wisliceny, an aide to Eichmann; Karl 
*Frank, commander of the police and the ss in Czechoslo- 
vakia; Monsignor Josef Tiso, president of the Nazis’ Slovak 
puppet state, and Alexander Mach and Anton Vasek, leading 
collaborators responsible for the annihilation of Jews in Slo- 
vakia, who were found guilty and hanged. According to avail- 
able statistics, 19,000 persons were brought to trial for Nazi 
crimes and collaboration in Czechoslovakia, the vast majority 
of them local collaborators. 

In Hungary, according to official statistics of the Min- 
istry of Justice, up to March 1, 1948, the Hungarian govern- 
ment instituted proceedings against 39,514 persons, of which 
31,472 had been completed and 8,042 were still pending in 
1948 when the regime changed. The courts dismissed 5,954 
cases, 9,245 cases resulted in not guilty verdicts, and 19,273 
defendants were sentenced to prison terms. Three hundred 
twenty-two persons were sentenced to death and 149 actually 
executed. No official data is available for post-19 48 trials. The 
swift execution of the Holocaust in Hungary - the Germans 
occupied the country in March 1944, Jews were ghettoized in 
April and 437,402 deported between May 15 and early July - 
was an important ingredient in the war crimes trials in that 
country. Among the minor war criminals were those of the 
“labor battalions” and people involved in the deportation of 
the Jews. As to major war criminals, a former prime minister, 
Laszl6 Bardossy, was held responsible for the deportation of 
Jews to *Kamenets-Podolski and for the *Novi Sad massacre; 
he was executed. Another former prime minister, Béla Imrédy, 
was charged with responsibility for, among other things, the 
anti-Jewish laws and for the destruction of Hungarian Jewry; 
he, too, was executed. Three leading men of the Ministry of 
Interior — the minister, Andor Jaross, and the state secretaries, 
Laszlé Baky and Laszlé Endre, who played a leading part in 
the destruction of Hungarian Jewry — were sentenced to death 
and executed. Practically all members of the Szalasi and Szté- 
jay governments (including the prime ministers) were tried 
and sentenced to death. 

In the Netherlands, most of the trials took place between 
1948 and 1952. More than 200 accused collaborators were tried, 
as well as several Germans. Among the latter, the trials of the 
following should be mentioned: Hans Rauter, commander of 
the police and ss in the Netherlands, in 1948; Wilhelm Harster, 
commander of the sp in the Netherlands, who bore the chief 
responsibility for the deportation of Dutch Jews to the death 
camps, and Ferdinand aus der Fuenten, Harster’s aide, also re- 
sponsible for the deportation of the Jews, both in 1949. Rauter 
was sentenced to death, and after being denied a pardon, was 
executed on March 25, 1949. Harster was sentenced to twelve 
years imprisonment (he was later sentenced to an additional 
15 years in another trial in Munich). Aus der Fuenten’s original 
death sentence was later commuted to life imprisonment. 
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Many trials were also held in Denmark, Belgium (610), 
Norway (81), and France (2,345), among them those of Karl 
Oberg and Helmut Knochen, police and ss commanders re- 
sponsible for the deportation of French Jews to the death 
camps. All in all, according to West German sources, about 
80,000 Germans were convicted in all countries (including 
the then Soviet Union and East Germany) for committing 
crimes against humanity. The number of local collaborators 
reached the tens of thousands. For example, 13,600 collabo- 
rators were tried in Denmark alone. More than 90 percent 
of all collaborators were sentenced to fewer than four years’ 
imprisonment. 


THE SOVIET UNION. The Soviet Union played a major role 
in the prosecution of Nazi war criminals and collaborators 
in Eastern Europe. During the initial decade after the war, 
thousands of accused perpetrators were put on trial in the 
Soviet republics that had been under German occupation — 
although not always for their role in the murder of the Jews. 
Unfortunately, no exact figures exist on the number of such 
trials and their results, but from the information available in 
the post-Communist era, it is clear that the number of those 
punished is relatively high when compared to Western coun- 
tries. Since numerous local Nazi collaborators in these areas 
actively participated in the mass murder of Jews, these trials 
and the transcripts, documents and secondary sources pub- 
lished in their wake are of great importance for Holocaust his- 
tory. Unfortunately, the trials were not, and the publications 
are not, entirely free of Soviet propaganda, which diminishes 
their value. The Soviets’ policy of denying or minimizing (de- 
pending on the era) the singularity of the fate of the Jews and 
their suffering during World War 11 must also be considered 
in evaluating these sources. 

Many of those convicted by Soviet courts were executed 
for their crimes, while others were sentenced to lengthy terms 
in prison camps or in exile. Many were freed in the 1955 am- 
nesty granted by Nikita Khrushchev. Trials were held in the 
Soviet Union of Soviet citizens who collaborated in occupied 
territories during the war. Inasmuch as official publications 
and documents on these trials are not available, information 
about them was gleaned primarily from publications of the 
Soviet information agency, Tass. Also implicated in these trials 
were collaborators who had previously been Soviet citizens, 
i.e., those who had fled from the Soviet army - both desert- 
ers and Soviet pows who were recruited by the Germans and 
later found asylum in Western countries. Trials since 1961 have 
not dealt explicitly with the annihilation of Jews qua Jews, 
while in trials held previously, Jews were submerged in the 
broad category of Soviet citizens, in keeping with the Com- 
munist interpretation of the war. There were notable excep- 
tions such as the October 1965 trial in Riga, Latvia that con- 
sidered the annihilation of the Jews and the role of Latvian 
collaborators in it. 

The breakup of the Soviet Union led to the opening of 
wartime archival materials in Moscow and other Russian cit- 
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ies, and newly discovered Soviet documents became quite 
useful in the prosecution of aging collaborators living in the 
United States. Russia itself did not hold any trials, and there 
was no call for such trials to be held in Russian territory. But 
there were unprosecuted Holocaust perpetrators still living 
in Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, and Ukraine at the end of the 
twentieth century. Unfortunately, these countries showed lit- 
tle or no interest in investigating their local populace. Latvia 
and Lithuania did mount some investigations and Lithuania 
was able to obtain one conviction of a local collaborator in 
the 1990s. 


Trials Outside Continental Europe 
Trials also occurred outside continental Europe, at a distance 
from the site of the crime. 


ISRAEL. In spite of all their problematic features and limi- 
tations, the trials recorded above can lay claim to notable 
achievements. A vast store of documentary material on the 
criminal policies of the Nazi regime toward the Jewish popu- 
lation and on the responsibility of the leaders for the crimes 
was collected by the Allies. Likewise, trial records and collec- 
tions of documents from the main trials, in various languages, 
were also published. In all these trials, the specific persecu- 
tion of Jews was considered as only one of the many facets of 
Nazi criminality, all of which were required to establish the 
responsibility of the accused for various violations of inter- 
national law: crimes against peace, war crimes, and crimes 
against humanity. In contrast, the only trial that dealt specif- 
ically and comprehensively with the Final Solution was the 
*Eichmann trial held in Jerusalem in 1961-62. The Eichmann 
trial had important implications for the trials of Nazi crimi- 
nals and their aides in those countries where such trials were 
still being conducted (West and East Germany, Austria, and 
the U.S.S.R.). In the wake of renewed interest in the prosecu- 
tion of Holocaust perpetrators generated by the Eichmann 
trial, Simon *Wiesenthal opened an office in Vienna and re- 
launched his efforts to bring Nazi war criminals to justice. He 
had closed his first office in Linz in 1954 after the Cold War 
dampened Allied enthusiasm for the prosecution of Nazi war 
criminals in West Germany. 

A second trial in Israel, that of death camp guard John 
Demjanjuk, was held more than a quarter of a century later, 
in 1988. Demjanjuk was tried as “Ivan the Terrible,” who 
operated the gas chambers at Treblinka, but his original con- 
viction and death sentence were overturned when doubt was 
cast on his identification as Ivan, doubt which also raised ques- 
tions regarding the accuracy of survivor testimony. The Dem- 
janjuk trial obviously had significantly less impact than the 
Eichmann trial, but by then the memory of the Holocaust was 
less dependent on trials and more institutionalized and broadly 
based on scholarship, writing and film. Demjanjuk, a natural- 
ized American citizen, later returned to the United States af- 
ter serving seven years in Israel for his role as a concentration 
camp guard (he was kept in prison while his case was being 
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appealed, the death sentence triggering an automatic Supreme 
Court appeal in Israel). Late in 2005, he was ordered deported 
from the United States for concealing his wartime past when 
applying for immigration and naturalization. 


THE UNITED STATES. Since the passing of the most intense 
phase of the Cold War in the 1950s and early 1960s, and the 
Eichmann trial in 1961-62, the country that has been most ac- 
tive in pursuing Nazi war criminals has been the United States, 
where the presence of many Nazi war criminals and collabo- 
rators was first exposed in the mid-1970s. Because of doubts 
about whether they had jurisdiction to prosecute crimes com- 
mitted overseas in which neither the suspects nor the victims 
were American citizens, American legal authorities decided 
to press only civil charges against suspected war criminals, 
for immigration and naturalization violations. Thus, in effect, 
Nazi war criminals have been tried for concealing their war- 
time activities when they applied to enter the United States 
and/or when they applied for U.S. citizenship. In 1978 Con- 
gress passed the Holtzman Amendment, sponsored by Repre- 
sentative Elizabeth *Holtzman of New York, that enabled the 
United States to deport aliens if they had been Nazi criminals 
or accessories to Nazi crimes; in 1979 the U.S. Justice Depart- 
ment established its Office of Special Investigations (ost) for 
this purpose. As of 2006, Ost has won verdicts against more 
than one hundred Nazi war criminals, with more than eighty 
having been denaturalized and more than sixty having been 
removed or deported. 

The Demjanjuk case was a matter of overreach by os1, 
which did not pursue him merely as a camp guard, which was 
easily provable, but as Ivan the Terrible. After Demjanjuk’s 
conviction in Israel, the Supreme Court of Israel overturned 
the verdict because of questions relating to an essential docu- 
ment supplied by the Soviet Union supposedly identifying him 
as the notorious Ivan, and Demjanuk was freed and returned 
to the United States. os1 moved against him again and won 
both denaturalization and deportation rulings. In December 
2005, after exhausting all his appeals, the 85-year-old Demja- 
nuk was ordered by an immigration judge to be deported from 
the United States, presumably to Ukraine, his place of birth. 

A statistical summary of os1’s activities since 1979 shows 
the following results as of early 2006: 

Persons whose denaturalization and/or removal have 
been sought: 132 

Persons denaturalized or removed to date: 101 (81 de- 
naturalized and 60 removed, of whom 19 had never become 
citizens) 

Persons placed on the “watch list” for possible exclusion 
from the U.S.: nearly 70,000 

Persons excluded at U.S. ports of entry: 170 (during 458 
border stops or inquiries) 

Cases in litigation: 20 

Peak number of cases in litigation: 28 (in 1984) 

Persons under investigation: 94 

Preliminary inquiries underway: 167 
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Investigations opened to date: 1,517 
Investigations closed to date: 1,423 


[Emmanuel Brand / Rebecca Wittmann 
and Michael J. Bazyler (24 ed.)] 


THE UNITED KINGDOM. ‘The presence of suspected Nazi war 
criminals in the United Kingdom was first exposed by Zuroff, 
who compiled an initial list of 17 suspects which was submit- 
ted to the British consul in Los Angeles by Rabbis Marvin Hier 
and Abraham Cooper on October 22, 1986 with a request that 
the U.K. government conduct a comprehensive investigation 
of the scope of the problem. Although the government ini- 
tially refused to even consider any legal action in these cases, 
it ultimately agreed to the establishment of an official com- 
mission of inquiry following a series of exposés by Scottish 
Television on Nazi war criminals living in the U.K., pressure 
brought to bear by the All-Party War Crimes Group headed 
by Members of Parliament Merlyn Rees and Greville Janner, 
and groups such as the Wiesenthal Center. 

On February 8, 1988, Home Secretary Douglas Hurd an- 
nounced the appointment of an official War Crimes Inquiry, to 
be headed by Sir Thomas Hetherington and William Chalm- 
ers. The War Crimes Inquiry completed its report on June 16, 
1989, and it was presented to Parliament in July 1989. The re- 
port confirmed that a number of persons implicated in Nazi 
crimes had managed to enter the U.K. after the war and were 
still alive, and recommended that legislation be introduced 
to give domestic courts jurisdiction over “acts of murder and 
manslaughter, or culpable homicide” committed as war crimes 
in Germany or in German-occupied territory during World 
War 11 by persons found in the United Kingdom. “Consid- 
eration should be given,” it stated, to prosecution “in three 
cases in which there appears to us to be a realistic prospect 
of conviction on the evidence already available” Other cases, 
the report stated, merited investigation. 

The proposed legislation twice passed in the House of 
Commons only to be rejected by the House of Lords. It be- 
came law on May 10, 1991, after it passed the Commons a 
third time, enabling U.K. courts to try British citizens and 
residents for murder and other culpable homicides commit- 
ted between 1933 and 1945 in Germany and German-occu- 
pied territory. Later in 1991, war crimes units were set up in 
the Crown Prosecution Service and the Metropolitan Police 
(New Scotland Yard). 

On July 13, 1995, the British government instituted its 
first prosecution, a criminal case brought against Semyon 
Serafimovich, the alleged former chief of police in the city of 
Mizr, Byelorussia (Belarus), for complicity in the mass mur- 
der of Jews in 1941 and 1942. The case had originally been ex- 
pected to go to trial in 1996. At the committal hearing, the 
prosecution’s key witness was Oswald Rufeisen, a Jew who, 
while masquerading as a Pole, had actually worked for a time 
as an interpreter for Serafimovich. (Rufeisen, who saved the 
lives of several hundred Jews in Mir by tipping them off to the 
planned liquidation of the community, converted to Catholi- 
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cism after the war and settled in Israel, where he was known 
as Brother Daniel. He died there on July 30, 1998). On Janu- 
ary 17, 1997, however, Serafimovich was adjudged by the court 
mentally incompetent to stand trial, reportedly on the basis of 
Alzheimer’s disease. He died in hospital seven months later, 
on August 7, 1997. 

On September 26, 1997, the government made its sec- 
ond arrest, taking into custody Anthony (Andrzej) Sawoniuk, 
76, of East London. Sawoniuk was charged with murdering 
three unnamed Jewish women and two named Jewish men in 
1942 in the vicinity of the town of Domachevo, Byelorussia 
(now in Poland), while serving as deputy commander of the 
Schutzmannschaft in Domachevo. Committal hearings began 
in London on April 20, 1998. On May 29, 1998, magistrate 
Graham Parkinson committed Sawoniuk for trial on four of 
the five charges brought by the government, and granted him 
bail. The fifth charge failed because the necessary witness was 
unable to travel from Poland to testify. The defense conceded 
that there was sufficient evidence for indictment with respect 
to three of the charges. In April 1999, at the conclusion of an 
Old Bailey trial, Sawoniuk was convicted of multiple murders 
and was sentenced to two life terms. On February 10, 2000, 
a three-judge panel of the Court of Appeal unanimously af- 
firmed the conviction, rejecting Sawoniuk’s contention that 
it was impossible to obtain a fair trial on charges involving 
events of so long ago. Sawoniuk died in a Norwich prison 
more than five years later, in November 2005. 

At the conclusion of the Sawoniuk trial, Scotland Yard 
announced that the War Crimes Unit, which had once em- 
ployed eleven police officers, two historians and a support 
staff, was being scaled down to a small staff to conclude its 
work, and that any new allegations received would be inves- 
tigated by Scotland Yard’s Organised Crime Group. On Octo- 
ber 13, 1999, Scotland Yard announced that it had been advised 
by the Crown Prosecution Service that there was insufficient 
evidence to mount a prosecution in the one remaining case 
that it had referred to the cps under the War Crimes Act of 
1991. The same day, a Scotland Yard spokesperson announced 
that in light of the cps’s decision in the case, all of the War 
Crimes Unit's inquiries had now been exhausted and the unit 
would be shut down, and by year’s end it was closed. 

Ironically, the case which had been instrumental in con- 
vincing the British government to take legal action against 
the Nazi war criminals in the U.K. - that of Lithuanian police 
battalion officer Anton Gecas (Antanas Gecevicius) of Edin- 
burgh, whose unit murdered thousands of Jews in Lithuania 
and Belarus — was never brought to trial. Gecas had worked 
for British intelligence following his arrival in the U.K., a fac- 
tor that apparently influenced the authorities. The Lithuanian 
government sought Gecas’ extradition, but he died in 2001 
before he could be sent to Vilnius for trial. 


CANADA. In April 1987, special units were set up within 


the Canadian Justice Department and the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police to handle war crimes cases. 
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In September 1987, Canada’s criminal code was amended 
to allow prosecution of persons implicated in war crimes and 
crimes against humanity committed anywhere outside Canada 
at any time before or after the law’s enactment. The legislation 
received Royal Assent on September 16, 1987. This amendment 
was possible despite the fact that the Canadian Constitution's 
Charter of Rights and Freedoms, adopted in 1982, contains 
a provision, Section 11(g), barring the enactment of ex post 
facto criminal legislation, because the same section allows 
conviction for acts or omissions that were criminal “accord- 
ing to the general principles of law recognized by the com- 
munity of nations.” 

During the period 1987 through 1994, six proceedings 
were initiated, four of them criminal cases. Only the two civil 
cases were successful. It was the 1994 decision in the case of 
the Hungarian gendarmerie commander Imre Finta, in which 
his defense of “superior orders” was accepted by the Supreme 
Court of Ontario, that ultimately forced the Canadian gov- 
ernment to switch to the model employed by the United 
States. Thus on January 31, 1995, the Canadian government 
announced that it would henceforth emphasize the bringing 
of civil cases - citizenship revocation and deportation ac- 
tions - rather than criminal prosecutions, since all previous 
criminal cases had been unsuccessful. This change meant that 
Canadian prosecutors would now be proceeding much as the 
USS. Justice Department's Office of Special Investigations had 
since its inception in 1979. As of early 2005, a total of 21 civil 
cases have been brought with the following results: eight de- 
naturalizations; two cases in which defendants voluntarily left 
Canada; three cases lost by the government. None of those de- 
naturalized has yet been removed from the country. 


AUSTRALIA. The presence in Australia of Nazi war criminals 
was first exposed in April 1986 by journalist Mark Aarons. In 
response the government established an official commission 
of inquiry, headed by retired civil servant Andrew C. Men- 
zies, which confirmed the suspicions raised by Aarons and 
others. These others included the Wiesenthal Center, which 
submitted to the Australian government on September 1, 1986 
a list of forty suspects known to have emigrated to Australia. 
In April 1987, the authorities established a Special Investiga- 
tions Unit (sru) in the federal Attorney-General’s Department 
to handle these cases. More importantly, in January 1989, the 
Australian War Crimes Act of 1945 was amended to permit the 
prosecution in ordinary Australian courts, rather than mili- 
tary tribunals, of persons who committed war crimes outside 
the country during World War 11. 

The government closed down the s1u on June 30, 1992, 
despite its being clear that the problem of Nazi criminals in 
Australia had hardly been solved. In fact, at that point, 841 per- 
sons had been investigated (of whom 542 had been located) 
but only three had been brought to trial, none of whom was 
convicted. 

Subsequently, additional allegations against suspected 
Nazi war criminals living in Australia were raised, primarily 
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the works, amongst a host of early and medieval works known 
by the title “Book of Secrets.” Recent scholarship has suggested 
that some passages in the Bahir are based on the Babylonian 
vocalization, pointing to ancient sources in the East. These 
claims aside, the literary production and kabbalistic recension 
are the products of unidentified circles of medieval, European 
esotericists which did not feed into, nor cause, the apparent 
“eruption” of kabbalistic thinking and literature at the end of 
the 12» and the beginning of the 13 centuries. 


Literary Character of the Bahir 

The Sefer ha-Bahir was not intended and should not be seen 
as a primer for kabbalistic study nor should it be understood 
through the lenses of the highly structured sefirotic symbol- 
ism which crystallized in the decades following its final stages 
of its composition and editing. The Bahir is rudimentary in its 
literary style, as it offers very complex mythic images, defying 
simple and structuralist interpretations based on the term se- 
firot. Many of its passages are based on parables of a king and 
his son or sons and a daughter, pointing to the sefirotic un- 
derstanding, but effectively elucidating only some of the re- 
lationships within the supernal world, more than explicating 
any one, set doctrine. 


Influences and External Sources 

Scholem argued that the Bahir is the product of a merging of 
rabbinic and Gnostic traditions, at one point claiming that the 
work contains a literal translation of the Greek term male, ple- 
roma (or: fullness), in describing the godhead. These phenom- 
enological or hermeneutical parallels aside, no evidence can 
be shown to suggest the literary influence of Gnostic works 
on these early Jewish esotericists and the emerging Kabbalah. 
More recent attempts to explain the appearance of the Sefer 
ha-Bahir, have sought to explain the work as the first text to 
feminize the *Shekhinah and focus on Her as the grade of the 
divinity closest to the kabbalist adept. Accordingly, the 12'h- 
century Christian rites which focus on Mary in Provence are 
seen to be the impetus and influence which informed the 
kabbalistic invention of the feminized theosophy. Here again, 
only impressionistic parallels can be suggested between the 
two corpora and religious traditions, which in any event are 
anachronistic as the literary sources of the Seer ha-Bahir pre- 
date this Christian phenomenon and the work emerges from a 
different geographical location, Ashkenaz. The Sefer ha-Bahir 
does offer many sexualized interpretations of the drama within 
the divine structure although it rarely mentions the Shekhi- 
nah. Locutions from Sefer Yezirah are central to a number of 
passages although no systematic attempt is made to transform 
the ancient esoteric work into a kabbalistic interpretation. The 
term “sefirah,’ taken from Sefer Yezirah, rarely appears and 
there is no systematic use of the sefirotic names more com- 
monly found in the later works to depict the ten divine grades 
of the divine theosophy. The term “kabbalah” is also not men- 
tioned as the proper name for the esoteric lore, although there 
are two important uses of the root in other forms. 
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The Text and its Editions 

The earliest dated manuscript from 1298 formed the basis for 
Scholem’s annotated German translation which comprised his 
doctoral dissertation in 1923. Scholem “corrected” or rather 
amended his Hebrew transcription, which formed the basis of 
his translation, with “better” readings from 13'>-century kab- 
balists, changing the earliest textual witness in key places. The 
discrepancies between the earliest manuscript and the many 
citations which appear in later kabbalistic works, demonstrate 
that even the kabbalistic editing of the Sefer ha-Bahir was still 
in flux after the literary and social emergence of the Kabbalah. 
This process continued through the early modern period and 
on through the 20" century, when Reuven Margolioth edited 
a very popular edition of the Hebrew text by integrating all 
the readings from three late manuscripts, including words 
and phrases not found in the early manuscript witnesses. A 
number of passages cited as coming from the Sefer ha-Bahir 
but not found in the main manuscripts are quoted in other 
kabbalistic works. Numerous commentaries and translations 
were prepared from the 14'* century to the present. In 1994 
an edition based on the earliest manuscripts was published 
including a facsimile of the first printed edition (Amsterdam 
1651), the celebrated Munich manuscript copied in 1298, list- 
ings of the Bahiric passages not found in the Sefer ha-Bahir, 
variant readings from citations found in manuscript works, 
listings of all translations and commentaries and a bibliogra- 
phy of references to the Sefer ha-Bahir in printed works and 
modern scholarship. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Abrams, The Book Bahir: An Edition Based 
on the Earliest Manuscripts (with intro. by M. Idel (Heb., 1994); J. Dan, 
“Midrash and the Dawn of Kabbalah; in: G. Hartman and S. Budick 
(eds.), Midrash and Literature (1986), 127-39; A. Green, “Shekhinah, 
the Virgin Mary and the Song of Songs: Reflections on a Kabbalis- 
tic Symbol in Its Historical Context,’ in: ays Review, 26 (2002), 1-525 
R. Meroz, “A Citation Attributed to the Book Bahir, in: Kabbalah, 7 
(2002) 319-26; idem, “On the Time and Place of Some of Sefer ha- 
Bahir,” in: Daat, 49 (2002), 137-80 (Heb.); H. Pedaya, “The Proven- 
cal Stratum in the Redaction of Sefer ha-Bahir,’ in: Jerusalem Stud- 
ies in Jewish Thought, 9 (1990), 139-64 (Heb.); P. Schaefer, Mirror of 
His Beauty: Feminine Images of God from the Bible to the Early Kab- 
balah (2002); G. Scholem, Das Buch Bahir (1923); idem, Origins of 
the Kabbalah, trans. A. Arkush, ed. R.J.Z.Werblowsky (1987); M. Ver- 
man, The Books of Contemplation: Medieval Jewish Mystical Sources 
(1992), 166-73; E. Wolfson, “Hebraic and Hellenistic Conceptions of 
Wisdom in Sefer ha-Bahir,” in: Poetics Today, 19 (1998), 147-76; idem, 
Language, Eros, Being (2005), 46-166; idem, “The Tree That Is All: 
Jewish-Christian Roots of a Kabbalistic Symbol in Sefer ha-Bahir,” in: 
Along the Path: Studies in Kabbalistic Myth, Symbolism and Herme- 
neutics (1995), 63-88. 

[Daniel Abrams (24 ed.)] 


BAHLUL, family of rabbis in Meknés, Morocco. DANIEL BEN 
JUDAH (second half of 17 century) was a halakhist, kabbal- 
ist, and preacher. He wrote copious notes on Yazeh Yakar, a 
work by Abraham Galanté on the Zohar to Exodus (Jerusalem 
National Library Ms.), and a volume of sermons which is fre- 
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by Zuroff, and extradition requests for two Australian resi- 
dents accused of Nazi crimes were submitted, one by Latvia 
(for Arajs Kommando officer Konrad Kalejs) and one by Hun- 
gary (for the soldier Karoly Zentai). As of early 2006, however, 
Australia had failed to take successful legal action against a 
single Holocaust perpetrator living in the country. 


Cancellation of Pardons Granted to Holocaust Perpetrators. 
One of the byproducts of the efforts to bring Nazi war crimi- 
nals to justice has been the attempt to prevent the granting of 
pardons and “rehabilitations” to convicted Nazi war crimi- 
nals. Following the demise and dismemberment of the Soviet 
Union, each of the former Soviet Baltic republics launched an 
extensive rehabilitation program that included legal pardons 
and generous financial compensation for those considered 
illegally convicted by Soviet courts. Even though Nazi war 
criminals were not supposed to be eligible for such pardons, in 
practice at least dozens of such criminals were rehabilitated in 
Lithuania and Latvia. The Simon Wiesenthal Center exposed 
this process in Lithuania and Latvia and played a leading role 
in the efforts to cancel the pardons. So far, over 160 pardons 
for Nazi-era crimes have been cancelled in Lithuania and two 
in Latvia thanks to these efforts. 


[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


The Impact of the Trials 
After 1958, and especially after the capture and trial of Adolf 
Eichmann, a change became noticeable in the pursuit of Nazi 
criminals. In Germany and in other countries, investiga- 
tions were renewed against a number of Nazis who had long 
ceased to be of official interest; the search for Nazi criminals 
who had thus far succeeded in avoiding imprisonment was 
intensified; the possibilities for Nazis to exploit the rights of 
asylum in other countries were diminished; there was an in- 
creased awareness that the crimes of the Nazis must not be 
forgotten and that the criminals must be punished in order 
to prevent a recurrence of the crimes. Although the sentences 
meted out to Nazi criminals in most of the trials in West Ger- 
many, and especially in Austria, were in no way proportionate 
to the crimes (if proportion were at all possible), the careful 
preparation of the trials by the prosecution and the openness 
and thoroughness of the substantiated verdicts, based, inter 
alia, on testimony given by Jewish victims, resulted in their 
contributing significantly to the research of Holocaust his- 
tory for the education of the German people, and especially 
ce [Emmanuel Brand] 
The investigation of Nazi crimes has remained a contro- 
versial chapter of postwar German history, both in private dis- 
cussion and public debate. All nuances of opinion are repre- 
sented, starting with the reproach of “fouling one’s own nest” 
from right-wing, neo-Fascist, neo-Nazi circles, through the 
widespread criticism heard in Germany and elsewhere (and 
not only in Eastern Europe) that the investigation of Nazi 
crimes was, from the outset, carried out only half-heartedly, 
and ending with the repeatedly voiced opinion that people 
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should try to forget what happened in those wretched times. 
Martin Hirsch, a former German federal judge, has said about 
the reproach of “mud-slinging” that he finds it shocking that 
the same people who “fouled the nest” in those days in such 
a terrible way should now level this accusation against those 
who try to cleanse it. 

Oftentimes, trials in the latter years of the twentieth cen- 
tury had an unintended disquieting impact on the societies in 
which they were held. In France, Klaus Barbie, the former head 
of the Gestapo in Lyon - known as the “Butcher of Lyon” - was 
brought to trial after a decade of work by Nazi hunters Serge 
and Beate *Klarsfeld. French politicians had preferred to ig- 
nore the issue, as it once again raised questions about Vichy 
France and the participation in its government by postwar 
French politicians. Barbie stood trial in Lyon between May 11 
and July 4, 1987. The evidence brought exposed the coopera- 
tion between fleeing ss men and Allied intelligence services 
(Barbie had worked for the Americans after the war, and they 
had helped him escape prosecution). The defense contested the 
moral standing of those who tried Barbie and the discrepancies 
in memory some four decades after the fact between resistance 
leaders and Jews. Barbie was found guilty but the trial was less 
than a clear success in the battle for memory. 

Another French trial, that of Paul Touvier, was also dis- 
ruptive to French self-perception. Touvier had been a high- 
ranking officer in the Vichy government. Convicted of collab- 
oration in 1946 and sentenced to death, he went into hiding 
with the assistance of the Roman Catholic Church. In 1967 
there was an attempt to clear his record, but it backfired as re- 
sistance veterans and Jews demanded that he be tried. He then 
disappeared, certainly not unassisted. He was tried and found 
not guilty because he had been an agent of Vichy France, but 
the outrage that greeted the verdict led to an appeal which 
overturned the verdict and Touvier was found guilty, the first 
Frenchmen to be found guilty of crimes against humanity. 

The trial of Maurice Papon, another high-ranking func- 
tionary of the Vichy regime, was held in 1997 for his role in 
the deportation of the Jewish men, women and children from 
Bordeaux. A high-ranking civil servant in postwar France — he 
was chief of the Paris police and eventually became a minister 
in the cabinet of President Valery Giscard d'Estaing - Papon 
was found guilty of complicity in crimes against humanity 
and sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment. (While Papon was 
chief of police, he was responsible for the murder of Algerian 
demonstrators - the number is disputed - in 1961.) He was 
released in 2002 on grounds of ill health and was still living 
as of early 2006. 

No trial was held for Vichy police chief René Bosquet, 
who was finally indicted after being protected from prosecu- 
tion for years. He was assassinated in 1993 by a deranged as- 
sailant shortly before his trial was scheduled to begin. 


Ongoing Investigations 


Zuroff is the last of the Nazi hunters. He has brought consid- 
erable pressure to bear on various governments, especially fol- 
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lowing the demise of the Soviet Union and the fall of Commu- 
nism. Among his important initiatives has been “Operation 
Last Chance,’ a joint project of the Simon Wiesenthal Center 
and the Targum Shlishi Foundation of Miami, founded by 
philanthropist Aryeh Rubin, which offers financial rewards 
for information that will facilitate the prosecution and pun- 
ishment of Holocaust perpetrators. Besides leading to the is- 
suing of three arrest warrants, two extradition requests, and 
dozens of new investigations, the project, which by 2005 had 
been launched in nine countries (Germany, Austria, Lithu- 
ania, Latvia, Estonia, Poland, Romania, Croatia, and Hun- 
gary), raised public consciousness in these countries regarding 
the complicity of the local population in the mass murder of 
Jews during World War 11 by employing media ads that fo- 
cused on this issue. 

Each year the Wiesenthal Center issues an Annual Sta- 
tus Report on the investigation and prosecution of Nazi war 
criminals worldwide. In 2005 it reported that the investigation 
and prosecution of Nazi war criminals continued in sixteen 
countries, among them countries such as Germany, Austria, 
Lithuania, Latvia and Poland - where the crimes of the Ho- 
locaust were committed — and others, like the United States, 
Britain, Canada and Australia, which afforded postwar havens 
to Holocaust perpetrators. From April 1, 2004 until March 31, 
2005, five convictions of Nazi war criminals were obtained, all 
in the United States. Most of those convicted served as armed 
guards in death camps and/or concentration camps in Poland 
and Germany. The number of convictions is lower by two than 
the number achieved during the previous year. From January 
1, 2001 through March 31, 2005, a total of thirty-two convic- 
tions of Nazi war criminals were obtained all over the world. 
Of these convictions, 23 were in the United States, where the 
violations are civil, relating to providing false information 
on visa applications rather than to the actual crime, with the 
others in Germany (3), Canada (3), Poland (1), France (1) and 
Lithuania (1). 

During the period from (April) 2004 through March 
2005, legal proceedings were initiated against at least six Nazi 
war criminals in four countries — three in the United States, 
one in Hungary, one in Denmark and one in Lithuania. The 
number of indictments obtained in this period is lower by 
four than the figure achieved during the previous year. From 
January 1, 2001, through March 1, 2005, 33 new indictments 
have been submitted against Nazi war criminals, the major- 
ity in the United States. New investigations were initiated in 
eleven countries against at least 663 suspected Holocaust per- 
petrators. In 2005, there were ongoing investigations against 
more than 1,252 suspected Nazi war criminals in 16 countries, 
with the largest number of cases being investigated in Poland 
(450), the United States (246), Austria (199), Canada (190), 
Latvia (58) and Germany (46). 

The Ukraine will not address the issue of Holocaust per- 
petrators, and Austria is unwilling to prosecute Milivoj Asner, 
who served as police chief of Pozega, Croatia during World 
War 11 and played an important role in the persecution and 
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deportation to concentration camps, where they were mur- 
dered, of hundreds of Jews, Serbs and Gypsies. Sweden and 
Norway no longer investigate Nazi war criminals due to ex- 


isting statutes of limitation. 
[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


Implications for the Twenty-First Century 

There is much about international criminal law in the twenty- 
first century that tends to be taken for granted: ousted tyrants 
such as Slobodan Milosevic, of Serbia and Yugoslavia, and 
Saddam Hussein, of Iraq, being brought to trial at the bar of 
justice; tribunals of various sorts springing up as the result of 
human rights violations in places such as Rwanda, Sierra Le- 
one, and Cambodia; perpetrators of Nazi-era atrocities being 
hauled before courts in the United States, stripped of their 
citizenship and deported; and the existence of a permanent 
International Criminal Court, with wide-ranging jurisdic- 
tion to try the most serious offences in the international legal 
lexicon, though its authority is not accepted by all. Addition- 
ally, terms such as “crimes against humanity,’ “genocide,” and 
“war crimes” have become part and parcel of the daily vocab- 
ulary, and are encountered with great frequency. In various 
ways, the world has become blasé about such matters - to the 
extent that it is often forgotten what a recent phenomenon 
all of this is. New generations growing up in the modern era 
could easily be forgiven for thinking that it has always been 
this way. 

Yet, as recently as 1945, it would have been unthinkable. 
On November 20 of that year, Sir Geoffrey Lawrence of the 
British Court of Appeals, presiding over the opening of the 
International Military Tribunal trial of major war criminals 
at Nuremberg, solemnly intoned, “The trial which is now 
about to begin is unique in the history of the jurisprudence 
of the world...” 

The uniqueness began with the very fact that there were 
trials at all. Thanks in large measure to President Truman 
and Justice Robert Jackson, who took leave from the Su- 
preme Court of the United States to be the chief prosecutor, 
the British view favoring a “political solution” (translation: 
just take them out, put guns to their heads and shoot them) 
did not prevail. 

The U.S. rationale was threefold: precedents had to be es- 
tablished in international law to place the relevant legal prin- 
ciples as well as the process of justice on a firm, well-estab- 
lished footing, and to send an unequivocal message to future 
would-be Hitlers of the fate that potentially awaited them; a 
high moral plane had to be established, in marked contrast to 
the wanton brutality practiced by the defendants, signifying 
that civilized society would not respond in kind; and a com- 
prehensive historical record had to be collated systematically 
for the benefit of future generations, thereby enabling them 
to learn the lessons of the Nazi era. 

Besides being the first international tribunal in history to 
try criminal offences, the mr at Nuremberg also established 
two other precedents of a procedural nature: “Crimes... are 
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committed by men, not by abstract entities...,” thereby re- 
soundingly affirming the charges against the leaders of the 
Nazi regime, who argued that since, under international law, 
only states had legal personality, it was the state of Germany 
that should have been tried. In the process, too, it was made 
abundantly clear that heads of state, heads of government and 
other national leaders could not hide behind claims of immu- 
nity in an international tribunal. 

At the substantive level, Nuremberg added two major 
criminal offenses to the canons of international law: plan- 
ning and conducting aggressive warfare, the culmination of 
the work of some three decades of whittling away at the unfet- 
tered right of states to declare and conduct wars; and crimes 
against humanity, contemplating acts such as extermination, 
enslavement, and other inhumane acts directed against civil- 
ian populations. The body of international law dealing with 
such crimes which was thereby established on a sound foun- 
dation was further enlarged in 1948, with the adoption of the 
Genocide Convention, directed against acts intended to wipe 
out whole populations, defined by race, religion, nationality, 
or ethnicity. 

The precedents thus created have reverberated into the 
twenty-first century. The tribunals for Rwanda and Yugoslavia 
were based directly on the Nuremberg tribunals, while seek- 
ing to improve on the original model, for instance by confer- 
ring jurisdiction to investigate and prosecute alleged crimes 
by all sides to the conflict, not just the losers. In addition, 
other models have developed. National courts exercise juris- 
diction to try the very same crimes referred to above, most 
famously in the trial of Adolf Eichmann in Jerusalem over his 
central role in the Final Solution. In Sierra Leone, what was 
established was a hybrid tribunal, combining national as well 
as international elements. In the “Pinochet model” a Spanish 
magistrate almost succeeded in having the former Chilean dic- 
tator extradited from Britain to face trial over atrocities com- 
mitted by his regime. In 1998, the Rome Statute creating the 
new, permanent International Criminal Court was adopted 
by 120 nations, thus addressing yet another shortcoming of 
Nuremberg, namely the ephemeral nature of the tribunals. (It 
should be noted that the United States has refused to ratify the 
Rome Statute and thus exempts itself from the International 
Criminal Court’s jurisdiction, while Israel, which has signed 
on to the Court, is currently refusing to obey a ruling against 
it declaring illegal the separation wall it is building on occu- 
pied Palestinian territory.) 

The evolution of the procedural dimension has been 
matched at a substantive level. Thus, although crimes against 
humanity and genocide lie at the heart of prosecutions of 
large-scale human rights violations, both have evolved over 
the decades. For instance, the modern definition of crimes 
against humanity expressly includes rape. And, in patrilineal 
societies, rape may also constitute genocide, where it takes 
place across ethnic lines, with the aim of producing offspring 
which take on the father’s ethnicity and prevent the mother’s 
group from reproducing itself. 
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The Nuremberg model lay largely dormant for some 45 
years. Beginning in the 1990s, however, prosecution of inter- 
national crimes gained considerable momentum, to the ex- 
tent that the world began to become a small and distinctly 
uncomfortable place for tyrants, or at least some of them. In 
this fashion, profound meaning began to be breathed into the 
remarks of Lord Justice Lawrence that followed his above- 
quoted opening: “... and it is of supreme importance to mil- 
lions of people all over the globe.” The revolution wrought by 
Nuremberg, and its abiding legacy, is indeed that. 

[Harry Reicher (2"4 ed.)] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: United Nations War Crimes Commission, 
History of the United Nations War Crimes Commission (1948); World 
Jewish Congress, Unity in Dispersion (1948); J. Robinson, And the 
Crooked Shall be Made Straight (1965); idem and P. Friedman, Guide to 
Jewish History under the Nazi Impact (1960), 176-221; idem, in: Kovez 
Mehkarim ba-Mishpat ha-Beinle'ummi ha-Pumbi le-Zekher Sir Hersch 
Lauterpacht (1961), 84-91; N. Robinson, Report on the Activities of the 
Institute of Jewish Affairs, World Jewish Congress, in the Field of the 
Prosecution of War Criminals in Germany (1961); idem, in: Gesher, 
7 no. 2 (1961), 38-50; idem, in: Le Monde Juif, 26, no. 60/61 (1971), 
16-23; E. Brand, in: Yad Vashem Bulletin, 14 (1964), 58-62; 19 (1966); 
36-44; 20 (1967), 14-29; 21 (1967), 18-21; L'vai, in: R.L. Braham, ed., 
Hungarian Jewish Studies, (1969), 253-96; German Federal Republic, 
Bundesministerium fuer Justiz, Die Verfolgung nationalsozialistischer 
Straftaten im Gebiet der Bundesrepublik Deutschland seit 1945 (1964); 
R. Vogel, ed., Ein Weg aus der Vergangenheit: Eine Dokumentation 
zur Verjaehrungsfrage und zu den nationalsozialistischen Prozessen 
(1969), Probleme der Verfolgung und Ahndung von nationalsozialisti- 
schen Gewaltverbrechen (1967); R. Henkys, Die nationalsozialistischen 
Gewaltverbrechhen (1964); Deutscher Bundestag, 175. Sitzung, Bonn, 
25. 3. 1965; J. Gorzkowska and E. Zakowska, Zbrodniarze hitlerowscy 
przed sqdami NRF (1964); N.S. Alekseyev, Otvetstvennost natsistskikh 
prestupnikov (1968). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.]J. Bass, Stay the Hand 
of Vengeance (2000); D. Bloxam, Genocide on Trial: War Crimes Tri- 
als and the Formation of History and Memory (2003); R. Wittmann, 
Beyond Justice (2005). 


WARENDORF, town in the former Prussian province of 
Westphalia, N.W. Germany, after 1945 in North Rhine-West- 
phalia. In the Middle Ages Jews from Warendorf are men- 
tioned only once, in 1387 in Cologne. From the early 16" 
century many Jews settled in the bishopric of Muenster; they 
are first mentioned in Warendorf in 1553. After 1628, jurisdic- 
tion over the Jews in the bishopric of Muenster passed to the 
bishop, and under his protection a Jewish community gradu- 
ally developed in Warendorf. It was one of the largest in the 
bishopric and remained its main community until the aboli- 
tion of episcopal rule in 1802, as no Jews were allowed to reside 
in the city of Muenster until the Emancipation. Warendorf 
was the seat of the Obervorgaenger (elder) of the Muenster 
*Landjudenschaft, founded in 1651, as well as of the Muen- 
ster *Landrabbiner after the Muenster rabbinate had become 
separated from that of Cologne. The first Landrabbiner was 
Samuel Michel Essingen (1742), known as a disciple of Jona- 
than *Eybeschuetz. His successor was Michael Meyer Bre- 
slau of Hildesheim (1771-89), *Court Jew and mint supplier 
to the Muenster bishop; Michael Meyer was followed by his 
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son David Breslau (1790-1815). A synagogue is first mentioned 
in 1709; it was renovated in 1808 and 1897. The community 
of Warendorf owned a cemetery from 1773; after 1823 a new 
cemetery was acquired. From one or two Jewish families living 
in Warendorf, their number grew to 18 (88 persons) in 1803 
when the bishopric came under Prussian rule. Since neigh- 
boring Muenster was now open to Jewish settlement, a num- 
ber of Jews left Warendorf. The community later increased 
slightly. It numbered 99 in 1833; 55 in 1849; 85 in 1880; 43 in 
1933; and 15 in 1939. 

The synagogue was destroyed in 1938. The last six Jews 
from Warendorf who had not emigrated were deported, with 
other Jews of the Muenster region, to Riga on Dec. 13, 1941, 
and murdered there. A memorial to the martyrs was conse- 
crated in the cemetery in 1970. 

The community was not reconstituted after the war. In 
1971 two Jews were living in the town. The synagogue build- 
ing was used as a dwelling. A plaque commemorates the for- 
mer synagogue. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Brilling, in: H.C. Meyer (ed.), Aus Ge- 
schichte und Leben der Juden in Westfalen; eine Sammelschrift (1962), 
241ff., esp. 257; B. Brilling (ed.), Westfalia Judaica, 1 (1967), 212; F. 
Lazarus, in: MGwJ, 80 (1936), 106-17; C. Rixen, Geschichte und Or- 
ganisation der Juden im ehemaligen Stift Muenster (1906); H. Schnee, 
Die Hoffinanz und der moderne Staat, 3 (1955), 54ff.; W. Zuhorn, in: 
Warendorfer Blaetter fuer Orts-und Heimatskunde, 13 (1914), nos. 
1-3; NOS. 5-7. ADD BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Broemmelhaus, “Nach un- 
bekannt verzogen,’ in: Die Geschichte der Warendorfer Juden in der 
Zeit des 3. Reiches (Quellen und Forschungen zur Geschichte des 


Kreises Warendorf, vol. 19) (1988). 
[Bernhard Brilling] 


WARFIELD, DAVID (1866-1951), U.S. actor. His roles ranged 
from a youthful burlesque, “Solomon Yankel, to a controver- 
sial portrayal of Shylock. His Jewish specialty was developed 
by David *Belasco into the role of Solomon Levi in The Auc- 
tioneer (1901) which Warfield played for three years, estab- 
lishing the type of sentimental Jewish hero. Another of his 
long-playing roles was that of the German musician in The 
Music Master, a play which ran from 1903 to 1907, and again in 
1917-18. In 1922 at the height of Warfield’s popularity, Belasco 
produced The Merchant of Venice, and Warfield portrayed 
Shylock as a man crazed by persecution. The adverse criticism 
which greeted this interpretation was said to have influenced 
his retirement in 1924. Warfield was a collaborator in a volume 
of sentimental sketches, Ghetto Silhouettes (1902). 


[Samuel L. Sumberg] 


WARHAFTIG, ZERAH (1906-2002), lawyer and leader of 
the National Religious Party in Israel. Born in Volkovysk, Be- 
lorussia, Warhaftig became active in the Mizrachi movement 
and at the outbreak of World War 11 fled to Lithuania and, 
through Japan, to the United States, where he became dep- 
uty director of the Institute for Jewish Affairs of the *World 
Jewish Congress. In 1947 he settled in Palestine, became a 
member of the Vaad Leummi, and in 1948 a member of the 
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Provisional State Council, serving as one of the framers of its 
constitution. He was also a signatory of Israel’s Declaration of 
Independence. In 1948 he set up and directed the Institution 
of Hebrew Law at the Ministry of Justice. From 1948 to 1963 
he was a lecturer of law at the Hebrew University. Warhaftig 
was repeatedly elected to the Knesset on the Ha-Poel ha-Miz- 
rachi (later *National Religious Party) list and served in the 
Israel government as minister of religious affairs from 1960. 
In 1970, Warhaftig was elected chairman of the curatorium of 
Bar Ilan University. In 1983 he was awarded the Israel Prize 
for special contribution to law and society. 

Warhaftig published articles on religious and political 
affairs and, while in the United States during World War 11, 
published in English Starvation over Europe (1943), Relief and 
Rehabilitation (1944), and, after the war, Uprooted (1946). His 
works in Hebrew are Ha-Hazakah ba-Mishpat ha-Ivri (“Pre- 
sumption in Hebrew Law,’ 1954) and Al ha-Shipput ha-Rab- 
bani be- Yisrael (“Rabbinical Judgment in Israel,” 1955). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tidhar, 4 (1950), 2030. 


[Joshua Gutmann] 


WARKA, hasidic dynasty in Poland. Its founder, isaac 
(KALISH) OF WARKA (1779-1848), became one of the most 
noted zaddikim in central Poland in the first half of the 19‘ 
century. Born at Zolochey, after his marriage at the age of 14 
he moved to Zarek (Bremberg). He officiated as rabbi in Gow- 
anczow and then in the village of Ruda. His teacher, David 
of *Lelov (Lelow), would travel with him to the “courts” of 
zaddikim, and in this way he became a student in the bet mi- 
drash of *Jacob Isaac ha-Hozeh (the “Seer”) of Lublin, and a 
disciple of *Simhah Bunem of Przysucha and his son, Abra- 
ham Moses. After the early death of the latter in 1829, Isaac 
settled in *Przysucha, becoming the acknowledged leader of 
the Hasidim there. Some time later he moved to the small 
town of Warka (Warsaw district), where he gathered many 
disciples round him, including zaddikim and admorim such as 
Jacob Aryeh of *Radzymin, Dov Baer (Berish) of Biala, Shraga 
Feivel of Goerits (Gorzyca), Jehiel of *Aleksandrow, and oth- 
ers. He was also a friend of Menahem Mendel of *Kotsk and 
Mordecai Joseph of *Izbica Lubelska, and often visited Israel 
*Ruzhin and Meir of Peremyshlyany. 

Isaac of Warka negotiated with influential people on be- 
half of the Jews to obtain the abrogation of hostile decrees, 
including the conscription of young Jews for military service 
(*Cantonists; 1827), and the prohibition forbidding the Jews 
to wear their traditional dress (1845). To achieve these he at- 
tempted to invoke the assistance of Sir Moses *Montefiore 
and the British government in influencing Czar *Nicholas 1. 
In 1846 Isaac met Sir Moses when the latter passed through 
Poland. 

Because of his activities Isaac was given the appella- 
tion “Lover of Israel” A characteristic story relates that Me- 
nahem Mendel of Kotsk sought Isaac of Warka in the upper 
world after the latter’s death, and passed through the heikhalot 
(upper halls) until he found him in a field by a river, where 
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he was standing, bent, leaning on his stick and looking at 
the river - made by the tears of the Jewish people — unable 
to move from there. Tales concerning him and his novellae 
on the Torah were collected in Ohel Yizhak (Piotrkow, 1814) 
by Meir Walden, and in Huzzak Hen (1947), by Noah Wein- 
traub. 

Isaac of Warka’s son, JACOB DAVID OF AMSHINOV (1814- 
1878), founded the Amshinov dynasty. Born at Zarek, he was 
a pupil of Menahem Mendel of Kotsk. After his marriage he 
lived at Gur (*Gora Kalwaria), and later at Przysucha, becom- 
ing in 1849 the leader of a large group of Hasidim at Amshi- 
nov. Like his father he was active in Jewish affairs. Following 
enactment of the law prohibiting Jews from growing a beard 
and sidelocks, he was put in prison with R. Isaac Meir of Gur 
on the charge of inciting the masses to revolt against the gov- 
ernment. However, he succeeded in obtaining revocation of 
the decree and received a personal certificate of protection 
from a minister in Warsaw, forbidding anybody to harm him. 
He died in Italy where he had gone for medical treatment. His 
son MENAHEM (1860-1918), continued to head the Amshinov 
dynasty for 40 years. 

The second son of Isaac, MENAHEM MENDEL OF WARKA 
(1819-1868), continued the Warka hasidic dynasty. He was 
known as the “silent zaddik? In contrast to his brother Jacob 
David, in his youth he was not very studious. After his fa- 
ther’s death he refused to take over the leadership. However, 
Shraga Feivel of Goerits, who substituted for him, died six 
months later, and Menahem Mendel then became the leader 
against his will. He usually secluded himself and conversed 
and taught little on Torah, mainly speaking briefly and by im- 
plication. Most of the time he spent in silence in accordance 
with the scriptural saying, “To thee silence is praise” (Ps. 65:2). 
In Menahem Mendel’s opinion, one should not speak of the 
Torah unless one is overflowing with it. The real cry of prayer 
is worship within the heart, without uttering a sound, and on 
this point he would preach with quotations from many bibli- 
cal verses. In his words, man possesses three fine things: an 
erect bow, a silent shout, and a motionless dance. From what 
his pupils related it would appear that silence was his mode 
of speech. Tales describe meetings between him and contem- 
porary zaddikim where not a word was uttered, all sitting in 
complete silence. His pupil, Dov Baer of Biala, testified that 
he sat with the rabbi and all his Hasidim around the table in 
dead silence: “I felt that all my blood vessels were about to 
burst, so closely did he examine me, but I passed the test and 
gave replies to all his questions.” Menahem Mendel was even 
gay in his silence, preaching forgetfulness of the cares of the 
morrow, and was given to strong drink, which in his opinion 
led to the love of God, and joy. 

Menahem Mendel’s son, sIMHAH BUNEM (1851-1907), 
emigrated to Erez Israel in 1887. He was imprisoned by the 
Turks and expelled after spending some months in Tiberias. 
He went back to Poland, staying in Otwock, and returned to 
Erez Israel in 1906. At first he lived in Jerusalem but settled in 
Tiberias shortly before his death. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.Y. Brombeg, Mi-Gedolei ha-Hasidut, 3 
(1952); N. Benari, Ha-Zaddik ha-Shotek (1965); R. Mahler, Ha-Hasidut 
ve-ha-Haskalah (1961), index; J. Shatzky, Geshikhte fun Yidn in Varshe, 
2 (1948); M. Buber, Tales of the Hasidim, 2 (1966°), 290-302; L.I. New- 
man, Hasidic Anthology (1963), index. 


[Esther (Zweig) Liebes] 


WARNER, family of pioneers of the motion picture indus- 
try and founders of Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc. The Warners 
date their entrance into the industry from 1903, when they 
rented a vacant store in New Castle, Pennsylvania. There 
were nine children in this Polish immigrant family, but only 
four were active in the business: Harry, the eldest (1881-1958), 
born in Poland; Albert (1883-1967), born in Baltimore; Sam 
(1884-1927), and Jack, born in London, Ontario (1892-1978). 
As their enterprise prospered, the brothers opened more the- 
aters. In 1912, they decided to produce films themselves. Sam 
became technical chief of the studio, Albert handled distribu- 
tion, Harry was business head, and Jack, the showman, was in 
charge of production. 

In 1917 they scored a coup by filming My Four Years in 
Germany, from the book by U.S. Ambassador James W. Ge- 
rard, who had been ordered home from Berlin. It was at that 
time one of the most significant pictures yet made. 

In 1923 they became incorporated as Warner Brothers 
Pictures, Inc. By 1925 the company was a leader in the silent 
film business. That year they bought the Vitagraph Company, 
which owned an invention that synchronized sound with ac- 
tion, called Vitaphone. In 1927 Warner Brothers issued The 
Jazz Singer, thus marking the official debut of talking pictures 
and revolutionizing the industry. 

During the 1930s the Warners acquired the Stanley Com- 
pany of America, which controlled 250 cinema buildings. This 
guaranteed them an outlet for all their films. They set the scale 
for film musicals with the lavish Gold Diggers series and films 
built around “headline” news, such as G-Men (1935) and China 
Clipper (1936), and spectacles such as A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream (1935) and The Adventures of Robin Hood (1938). They 
also used the screen for presenting social issues such as The 
Life of Emile Zola (1937) and The Black Legion (1937), which 
involved racial and religious bigotry. 

In 1951 the company was forced to divest itself of its the- 
aters after the film industry lost a 13-year suit brought by the 
U.S. Government on anti-trust charges. The Warner studios 
continued to be one of the leaders in Hollywood through the 
1960s. Branching out into television, Warner has produced a 
wide variety of sitcoms and action series, such as Maverick; 
Murphy Brown; and Lois and Clark. By 1993 Warner Bros. was 
ranked as Hollywood's largest supplier of television programs. 
In 1995 Warner and the Tribune Company launched the wB 
television network, targeting the teenage viewing audience 
with such weekly series as Buffy the Vampire Slayer and Daw- 
son’ Creek. In the late 1990s Warner obtained the rights to the 
immensely popular Harry Potter novels and released four film 
adaptations between 2001 and 2005. 
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Acquisitions held by Warner include the television car- 
toons of Hanna-Barbera Productions; the Tv and film hold- 
ings of Lorimar; and rights to the majority of the film library 
of Castle Rock Productions. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.W. Pearce, The Future Out of the Past: An 
Illustrated History of the Warner Brothers Company (1964); J.L. War- 
ner, My First Hundred Years in Hollywood (1965). ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: C. Higham, Warner Brothers: A History of the Studio (1975); 
J. Silke, Here’s Looking at You, Kid: 50 Years of Fighting, Working, and 
Dreaming at Warner Brothers (1976); C. Hirschorn, The Warner Bros. 
Story (1982); R. Behlmer, Inside Warner Bros. (1987). 


[Stewart Kampel / Ruth Beloff (2"¢ ed.)] 


WAR OF INDEPENDENCE (Heb. mixpyya nnn Milhemet 
ha-Azma@ut, or nPMDipPT Nn Milhemet ha-Komemiyyut, or 
qwinwa nny Milhemet ha-Shihrur (the War of Liberation)), 
war waged by the Jews of Palestine for survival, freedom, and 
political independence against the Arabs, mainly from the 
neighboring countries, between the end of November 1947 
and July 1949. 

The war was divided into two distinct phases: the first 
began on Nov. 30, 1947, the day after the uN General Assem- 
bly adopted its resolution on the partition of Palestine, and 
ended on May 15, 1948, when the British forces and adminis- 
tration were withdrawn from the country; the second started 
on the day after the British evacuation and came to an end on 
July 20, 1949, when the last of the armistice agreements was 
signed (with Syria). In the first phase, the yishuv and its de- 
fense forces, organized in the *Haganah, were under attack 
by Palestinian Arabs, aided by irregular volunteers from Arab 
countries. In the second phase, the army of newly independent 
Israel - officially established on May 28 as the Israel Defense 
Forces (see *Israel, State of: Defense Forces) - fought primar- 
ily against regular troops from Egypt, Iraq, Transjordan, Syria, 
and Lebanon, who were supported by volunteer detachments 
from Saudi Arabia, Libya, and the Yemen. In both phases, the 
avowed purpose of the Arabs was to frustrate the UN parti- 
tion resolution and prevent the establishment and consolida- 
tion of the Jewish state. 


THE FIRST PHASE: NOVEMBER 30, 1947-MAY 14, 1948 


The Jewish Forces 

At the beginning of the first phase, Arab attacks were carried 
out by loosely organized bands led by representatives of the 
Palestine Arab political organizations. As early as October 
1947, however, the *Arab League had instructed its member 
states to train volunteers and collect money and arms for the 
Palestine Arabs. The first Arab onslaughts were resisted by the 
mobilized units and active reserves of the Haganah, which 
consisted, in addition to headquarters, service units, and a 
small ordnance industry, of four battalions of *Palmah, con- 
sisting of 2,100 men and women and 1,000 reserves (in Octo- 
ber); Hish (Heil Sadeh - field force or infantry), with 1,800 on 
active service and 10,000 reserves; and Him (Heil Mishmar - 
guard or garrison force), with 32,000 registered members, re- 
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sponsible for static defense. The Hish was organized mainly in 
area commands named after the region (e.g., Givati, Golani, 
Carmeli), which later developed into brigades. There were also 
the *Gadna, trained in auxiliary functions, who would later 
fill the ranks of the Palmah and the Hish. On the eve of the 
war, the Haganah had in its secret arsenals over 15,000 rifles 
of various makes, a small quantity of light machine guns, and 
a few dozen medium machine guns and 3-inch mortars, as 
well as hand grenades, explosives, and Sten submachine guns 
manufactured in its clandestine workshops. There were also 
two other armed underground organizations that operated 
independently during the first phase: the 1zL (*Irgun Zeva’i 
Leummi), with 5,000 members at the beginning of the war, 
and Lehi (*Lohamei Herut Israel), with 1.000 members. 


Repelling the Arab Offensive: November 29, 1947- 

March 1948 

From the start, the nature of the Arab offensives was deter- 
mined by a number of factors: the existence of a considerable 
number of Jewish settlements in predominantly Arab areas, 
the mixed Arab-Jewish population of several cities, and Arab 
control of most of the hill region and of the major road arter- 
ies. The first attack took place on Nov. 30, 1947, when a Jew- 
ish bus was ambushed near Lydda. The next day, the Arab 
Higher Committee declared a general strike, and on Decem- 
ber 2 an Arab mob attacked and destroyed the commercial 
center in Jerusalem. There was also Arab firing in Haifa and 
on the border between Tel Aviv and Jaffa. After Arab attacks, 
on December 10, on Jewish vehicles in the Negev and on the 
Jerusalem-Kefar Ezyon road, Haganah and 121 forces started 
to hit back at concentrations of Arab bands. During Decem- 
ber, Arab- and Jewish-controlled areas were gradually demar- 
cated; in the mixed cities, areas between Jewish and Arab resi- 
dential quarters were evacuated and contested. In the battle 
for the roads, which was gaining in intensity, the Arabs had 
the upper hand, largely as a result of the attitude of the Brit- 
ish forces, which were neutral in theory and pro-Arab in fact. 
For political reasons, 33 Jewish settlements, which according 
to the partition resolution were to be included in the Arab 
state, were not evacuated. 

On January 10, a 900-man force of the Arab Liberation 
Army, commanded by Fawzi al-Qawugqji and trained on the 
other side of the border, attacked Kefar Szold and was re- 
pulsed. The following days were marked by attacks on iso- 
lated Jewish settlements in the Jerusalem and Hebron hills, 
Upper Galilee, and the Negev. A platoon of 35 men, on its 
way to reinforce the isolated Ezyon bloc of settlements (Ke- 
far Ezyon, Massuot Yizhak, Ein Zurim, and Revadim) was 
wiped out in a fierce engagement near Beit Nattif. There were 
continual attacks against Jewish population centers and Jew- 
ish workers in enterprises employing both Arab and Jewish 
labor. Explosive charges were set off in Jewish areas of Haifa 
and Jerusalem; in the capital, the targets were the offices of 
‘The Palestine Post (February 1), Ben- Yehuda Street, one of the 
principal shopping thoroughfares (February 22), and *Jewish 
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Map 1. Operation Nahshon, April 6-15. Based on Historical-Geographical Atlas of Erez Israel. 


Agency headquarters (March 11). The outlying Jewish quarters 
in the southeastern part of Jerusalem were cut off from the 
center. On most of the roads, Jewish communications were 
maintained by means of armored vehicles and convoys, which 
left at odd hours, usually at night, and used circuitous routes. 
In March, Jewish traffic to several quarters of Jerusalem and 
on some of the country’s principal roads came to an almost 
complete standstill. 

On February 16, the Arab Liberation Army attacked Tirat 
Zevi and was forced to withdraw with heavy losses. In March, 
having failed to capture Jewish settlements, the Arab forces 
concentrated on the battle for the roads, while continuing their 
attacks on outlying districts in the mixed towns and on settle- 
ments in the north, the Jerusalem mountains, and the Negev. 
Nevertheless, a convoy of armored trucks succeeded in mak- 
ing the trip from Negbah to Gat, which had been cut off for 
a long period, and an Arab arms convoy was ambushed and 
destroyed near Kiryat Motzkin. In general, the Arabs scored 
considerable success in the battle for the roads: on March 26 
Jewish traffic on the coastal road leading to the Negev came to 
a complete stop; a convoy on its way back to Jerusalem from 
the Ezyon bloc was trapped near al-Nabi Daniyal and another, 
which tried to reach Yehi’am, was ambushed and wiped out. 

Throughout this period, however, the Jewish defense 
forces made substantial progress in organization and training. 
By the end of March, 21,000 men aged 17-25 were under arms. 
The manufacture of antitank projectors, submachine guns, and 
explosives was greatly stepped up, and large quantities of light 
arms, purchased in Czechoslovakia, were expected to arrive. 
The yishuv’s air force consisted of 30 light planes for reconnais- 
sance, transportation, and supply to isolated areas. The Arab 
forces — both the locally organized National Guard and the 
volunteers from the Arab states - were also growing. 


Jewish Forces Take the Initiative: April 1948-May 15, 1948 
The hour of military decision was fast approaching. The im- 
pending British evacuation made action imperative in or- 
der to gain control of the area allotted to the Jewish state and 
to improve the Jewish position in the face of the expected 
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Arab invasion, while the growth of its strength made it pos- 
sible for the Haganah to take the initiative. A comprehen- 
sive operational plan (“Plan p”) had been adopted for execu- 
tion in stages, depending upon the rate of British withdrawal 
and developments on the various fronts. The first objective 
was to open the road to Jerusalem. For this purpose Opera- 
tion Nahshon was planned; a force of 1,500 men was mobi- 
lized and equipped, in part with Czech arms which had been 
secretly landed on April 1. Two preparatory actions were 
carried out: the blowing up of the headquarters of Hasan 
Salama, the Arab area commander, near Sarafand, and the 
capture of Qastal (Castel), an Arab village dominating the ap- 
proaches to Jerusalem. Operation Nahshon began on April 6, 
Haganah forces taking the Arab village of Huldah, the Wadi 
al-Sarrar Camp, and Deir Muhaysin (Bekoa). They encoun- 
tered fierce opposition, especially on the Qastal hill, which 
changed hands several times until April 10, when the Arabs 
finally withdrew; on the previous day, the commander of the 
Arab forces in the Jerusalem area, ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Husseini, 
was killed in battle. By April 15, when Nahshon came to an 
end, three large convoys carrying food and arms had reached 
Jerusalem. 

Meanwhile the Arab Liberation Army, still under 
Qawuqjis command, had made another attempt to capture 
a Jewish settlement. On April 4 it had shelled Mishmar ha- 
Emek, following up with an infantry attack, which was beaten 
back. A second attack, next day, was halted by the interven- 
tion of British troops, and a cease-fire was proclaimed, during 
which the women and children were evacuated. At the end 
of the cease-fire, Haganah forces counterattacked, capturing 
several strongholds southeast of the village on April 12 and 
routing an Arab force which was trying to renew the attack. 
Qawugji appealed for help to the commander of a battalion 
of Druze mercenaries encamped at Shfa ‘Amr (Shefaram). 
This force attacked two strongholds east of Ramat Yohanan 
between April 12 and 14, but was repulsed with heavy losses 
and took no further part in the war. Qawuqji was now in dan- 
ger of being cut off from his base, and he decided to withdraw 
to Jenin. The artillery at his disposal was transferred to Jeru- 
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Map 2. From the invasion to the first truce, May 15-June 11, 1948. Ibid. 


salem and at the beginning of May began shelling the Jewish 
quarters of the city. 

The success of Nahshon and the defeats inflicted on the 
Arabs at Mishmar ha-Emek and Ramat Yohanan encouraged 
the Haganah to continue the implementation of Plan p. On 
April 18, troops of the Golani area command (later the Golani 
Brigade) and the Palmah cut in two the Arab part of Tiberias, 
where the Jewish quarter was under heavy attack. The Arabs 
decided to leave the town and were evacuated with British aid. 
On April 21, when the British started to concentrate their re- 
maining forces in the Haifa port area, the battle for Haifa be- 
gan. The Jewish forces captured it within 24 hours and most 
of the Arab inhabitants left, despite Jewish assurances that no 
harm would befall them if they stayed. 

The capture of Tiberias and the opening of roads lead- 
ing to eastern Galilee made it possible to reinforce the Haga- 
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Map 3. The “Ten Days,” July 9-18, 1948. Ibid. 


nah troops in “the finger of Galilee” at the northern tip of the 
country. On April 14, a Palmah unit infiltrated into Safed, bol- 
stering the defenses of the besieged Jewish quarter. As part of 
Operation Yiftah - designed to win Upper Galilee and gain 
control of its major arteries - Haganah forces occupied the 
Rosh Pinnah police fortress and a neighboring army camp as 
soon as these were evacuated by the British (April 28). Two 
attempts were made to capture al-Nabi Yasha; the fort on a 
ridge dominating the Huleh Valley, which had been handed 
over to the Arabs by the British, but failed, with the loss of 
28 Haganah men. On May 1 the Arabs launched an attack on 
the beleaguered village of Ramat Naftali, with the support of 
Lebanese army artillery and armored cars. With the help of a 
few Piper Cub airplanes, the settlers managed to hold out, and 
Operation Yiftah could proceed according to plan. On May 3, 
a second Palmah battalion entered Safed, but the first Jewish 
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Map 4. Operation Yoav, Oct. 15-22, 1948. Ibid. 


attack, on May 6, ended in failure; the Arabs brought in rein- 
forcements and began using artillery. A new attack, on May 
10, resulted in the capture of the key positions in the town. The 
Safed Arabs, numbering some 10,000, fled en masse, followed 
by the Arab villagers of the Huleh Valley, and on the eve of 
the Arab states invasion the Jewish forces were in control of 
a continuous area in eastern and upper Galilee. 

Further south, Golani troops occupied the Arab town 
of Samakh (Zemah) and the police fortresses at Samakh 
and Gesher as soon as the British had withdrawn from them 
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(April 29). Arab Legion troops, supported by artillery and 
armored cars, attacked Gesher but were beaten back. Beisan 
(Beth-Shean) fell to the Haganah on May 12; so did a num- 
ber of villages in the Mount Tabor area, Arab Shajara, Bethle- 
hem (in Galilee), the erstwhile German colony of Waldheim, 
and Umm al-Zinat in the southern Carmel. In Operation 
Ben-Ami, troops of the Carmeli area command captured the 
strongholds dominating Acre, A-Ziv (Akhziv), and Basah 
(Bezet), and reestablished overland connection with Yehi’am 
and the Hanitah group of settlements. (Acre itself was taken 
on May 17.) 

In the Tel Aviv area, the Alexandroni, Kiryati, and Givati 
brigades launched Operation Hamez on the eve of Passover 
and occupied several Arab villages, including Hiriya, Sakiya, 
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Map 6. Operation Uvdah, March 3-10, 1949. Ibid. 
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Salame, and Yazur, and encircled Jaffa, which had been in- 
cluded in the area of the Arab state envisioned in the parti- 
tion resolution. Meanwhile, 1.z.L. forces attacked Manshiye 
and other northern quarters of Jaffa, but met with heavy resis- 
tance, and British forces intervened. The attack was renewed 
on April 26 and Manshiye was cut off. The encirclement of 
Jaffa was completed on April 29, and most of its 70,000 Arab 
inhabitants fled. Its final surrender came on May 13, when the 
British troops had left. 

On April 9, a combined 1z1 and Lehi force attacked Deir 
Yassin, an Arab village on the outskirts of Jerusalem. Two 
hundred Arabs, including women and children caught up in 
the fighting, were killed. The heavy casualties were given wide 
publicity in the Arab world as a deliberate massacre and inten- 
sified the panic among the Arab population, which was one 
of the causes of their flight. On April 13, a convoy to the Ha- 
dassah Hospital on Mt. Scopus was attacked by Arabs and 77 
people - mainly doctors and other medical personnel — were 
massacred. British troops stationed nearby made no attempt to 
interfere with the slaughter. In view of rumors that the British 
intended to advance the date of their evacuation of Jerusalem, 
the Harel Brigade of the Palmah was transferred to the capital. 
As soon as the brigade convoy had passed through, the Arab 
Liberation Army seized the strongpoints dominating the road 
to Jerusalem, and once again the city was cut off. Although the 
rumors of an earlier British withdrawal proved false, it was de- 
cided to launch Operation Yevusi to reestablish the links with 
the isolated quarters and nearby settlements: Neveh Yaakov, 
Atarot, and Mount Scopus in the north, and Mekor Hayyim, 
Ramat Rahel and Talpiyyot in the south. An attack on Nebi 
Samwil, on April 22, ended in failure, and while Harel troops 
succeeded in taking the Sheikh Jarrah quarter of Jerusalem 
on April 26, British troops forced their withdrawal. Two days 
later, an attempt was made to capture the Augusta Victoria 
buildings on the Mount of Olives and thereby gain control of 
the road to Jericho, but this, too, was unsuccessful. An attack 
on the St. Simon Convent in the Katamon quarter, launched 
on April 29, was successful, however. Both sides had reached 
the point of exhaustion when Haganah reinforcements were 
sent in and decided the issue. The resulting capture of Kat- 
amon made it possible to reinforce the isolated Mekor Hayyim 
quarter. Another attempt to open the road to Jerusalem, Op- 
eration Makkabbi, also failed: although the Harel Brigade 
took the village of Beit Mahsir and Givati captured the *Lat- 
run detention camp, only a few dozen trucks got through to 
Jerusalem before the road was once more blocked. 

On May 4 the Arabs attacked the Ezyon bloc with the 
support of an Arab Legion armored unit and four British 
tanks. The attack was beaten off, but the defenders suffered 
heavy losses, which were irreplaceable owing to the complete 
isolation of the four villages. On the eve of May 12 the Arab 
forces succeeded in cutting the block in two; the following 
day they captured a strongpoint dominating the area between 
Kefar Ezyon and Massuwot Yizhak, and Arab Legion armored 
cars penetrated into Kefar Ezyon. After the defenders had sur- 
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rendered, many were massacred by Arab villagers from the 
Hebron area, and on May 14 the survivors were taken captive 
by the Arab Legion. On May 14, when the last British troops 
left Jerusalem, forces of Ezyoni, the capital’s infantry brigade, 
launched Operation Kilshon (“Pitchfork”) to seize the areas 
evacuated by the British and prevent their being taken over 
by the Arabs. 

In the six weeks preceding the establishment of the State 
of Israel and the invasion by regular Arab armies, the Jewish 
forces had taken over Haifa, Jaffa, Safed, and Tiberias, encir- 
cled Acre, and captured about 100 Arab villages. Apart from 
the Latrun sector of the Jerusalem road, the Jewish armed 
forces could move freely on most of the major arteries of com- 
munication. The Palestine Arab forces had been routed, and 
the Arab Liberation Army had suffered heavy defeats in the 
north and in the Jerusalem Corridor. The Jews had lost sev- 
eral hundred men, but they now had 30,000 young men un- 
der arms, ready to meet the invaders. The arrival of the first 
boatload of Czech arms and the acquisition of antitank and 
antiaircraft guns had considerably improved the quantity and 
quality of the arms at their disposal, but they still lacked field 


artillery and fighter planes. 
[Netanel Lorch] 


THE SECOND PHASE: MAY 15, 1948-JULY 20, 1949 


The Arab Armies Invade 

On May 15, 1948, the day the British Mandate over Palestine 
ended, the regular armies of five neighboring Arab states in- 
vaded the new State of Israel, which had proclaimed its inde- 
pendence the previous afternoon. The invasion, heralded by an 
Egyptian air attack on Tel Aviv, was vigorously resisted. From 
the north, east, and south came the armies of Lebanon, Syria, 
Iraq, Transjordan, and Egypt. (Saudi Arabia sent a formation 
that fought under Egyptian command; Yemen considered it- 
self at war with Israel but sent no contingent.) 

The Jews found themselves in a precarious situation. The 
invading forces were fully equipped with the standard weap- 
ons of a regular army of the time — artillery, tanks, armored 
cars and personnel carriers, in addition to machine guns, mor- 
tars and the usual small arms in great quantities, and full sup- 
plies of ammunition, oil, and gasoline. Egypt, Iraq, and Syria 
had air forces. As sovereign states, they had no difficulty (con- 
trary to the pre-state Jewish defense force) in securing what- 
ever armaments they needed through normal channels from 
Britain and other friendly powers. 

The Jews had no matching artillery, no tanks, and no 
warplanes in the first days of the war. Some supplies of these 
weapons arrived in the days that followed, however, and 
turned the tide. Little more than small arms - and not enough 
of those to go round - a few homemade, primitive armored 
cars, and some light training planes were all that had been 
available to the *Haganah, the underground defense force 
controlled by the responsible Jewish authorities during the 
British Mandate. However, it could now emerge aboveground 
as the army of the sovereign State of Israel, though the con- 
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BAHRAIN 


quently quoted in the work of his son Eleazar. His other sons 
were Samuel and Joseph. 

SAMUEL was also a rabbi of Meknés. His signature oc- 
curs on the halakhic rulings of the community, one of which is 
dated 1732. ELEAZAR was one of the important scholars of Me- 
knés. His signature appears on the decisions given in 1726 and 
1730. Of his many works, which are extant in manuscript, the 
most important is Sefer Mareh Einayim (Jerusalem National 
Library), composed in Fez between 1710 and 1712, a collec- 
tion of sermons by Castilian exiles and Moroccan rabbis from 
the 16» century, as well as sermons which Eleazar had heard 
from Erez Israel emissaries. He also wrote Pekuddat Elazar 
on Proverbs, and a commentary on rabbinic maxims. In 1718 
he edited and adapted Refuot u-Segullot and Tivei Asavim of 
Jacob Katan of Fez. JosEPH was the secretary to the bet din of 
Meknés in 1834 and was later appointed dayyan. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.M. Toledano, Ner ha-Maarav (1911), 145; 
J. Ben-Naim, Malkhei Rabbanan (1931), 22b, 29a, 61b, 94a, 126a; G. 
Scholem, Kitvei Yad be-Kabbalah (1937), 102-4. 


BAHRAIN (Bahrein), territory extending along the Arabian 
shore of the Persian Gulf southward from *Basra including 
many small islands. Talmudic references to ports and islands 
on the Persian Gulf indicate that Jews were already settled in 
this region. The Jews in the old capital of Bahrein, Hajar, are 
recorded in Arabic sources as having refused to accept Islam 
when Muhammad sent a force to occupy the territory in 630. 
In the 12 century *Benjamin of Tudela refers to 500 Jews liv- 
ing in Qays and to a Jewish population of 5,000 in al-Qatifa 
(undoubtedly an exaggeration) who were said to control the 
pearl fishery. In the 19» century, Jewish merchants from Iraq, 
Persia, and India went to Bahrein, and there was a small Jew- 
ish colony. It has dwindled as a consequence of the political 
situation. In 1968 only some 100 Jews remained in the new 
capital city of Manama. 

At the turn of the 20 century around 30 Jews remained 
in Bahrein, with services held in private homes on holidays. 
The Jewish community maintained its cemetery. Most of the 
Jews were prosperous and had good relations with their Mus- 
lim neighbors. Up until the Oslo Agreements (1993) between 
Israel and the Palestinians, the rulers of Bahrein had no offi- 
cial relations with Israel, but subsequently semi-official rela- 
tions - commercial, in particular —- were established. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.T. Wilson, The Persian Gulf (1954), 83-91; 
Fischel, in: Alexander Marx Jubilee Volume (Eng., 1950), 203-8; Gus- 
tinsky, in: Edot, 1 (1946), 238-40. 

[Walter Joseph Fischel] 


BAHUR (Heb. 1373). In the Bible bahur is first used to mean 
“selected for military fitness” and applied especially to hand- 
picked warriors (1 Sam. 26:2; 11 Sam. 10:9; Judg. 20:15; 1 Chron. 
19:10; et al.). Later, nearim was used for “youngsters, and 
bahur came to mean young men in the prime of their life; cf. 
“The glory of young men is their strength” (Prov. 20:29). In 
many cases it is mentioned with betulah meaning virgin (Deut. 
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32:25) and Jeremiah contrasts bahur-betulah with old-man- 
boy and with man-woman (51:22). Later the term was used 
for an unmarried man (Ket. 7a). The Talmud uses it also in 
the sense of an innocent young man who has not “tasted sin” 
(Pes. 87a), and eventually as a student at a talmudical school 
(yeshivah). In Yiddish, pronounced boher, it is also the term 
for an unmarried young man. In modern Hebrew it means a 
young man and the feminine bahurah, an unmarried girl. 


BAHURIM (Heb. 0°7173 ,0°7773), a biblical locality southeast 
of Jerusalem to which *Paltiel accompanied Saul’s daughter Mi- 
chal when he was forced to return her to her former husband, 
David (1 Sam. 25:44; 11 Sam. 3:16). On his flight from Absalom, 
David passed Bahurim after ascending the western slope of the 
Mount of Olives. He was cursed there by Shimei, son of Gera, 
a native of the place (11 Sam. 16:5ff.; 1 Kings 2:8). Jonathan and 
Ahimaaz, who acted as intermediaries between David and his 
secret supporters in Jerusalem, hid there in a well when they 
fell under suspicion (11 Sam. 17:18ff.). Its accepted identifica- 
tion is with Ra’s al-Tamim on the eastern slope of the Mount 
of Olives, where Iron Age pottery has been found. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Voigt, in: AASOR, 5 (1925), 67ff.; EM, S.V.; 
Press, Erez, 1 (1951), 65; Elliger, in: pyB, 31 (1935), 49ff., 7off. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


BAHUZIM (probably from the Hebrew 713, “outside”), name 
given by the Jews to the apparently Jewish tribes living in the 
15‘ and 16 centuries along the Algerian-Tunisian border in 
the regions of Kabylia and Constantine in Algeria and of Le 
Kef in Tunisia, whom the Arabs named Yahiid al-“Arab (Arab 
Jews). These seminomadic tribes were agriculturists in Tuni- 
sia, and peddlers and jewelers in Algeria. Completely illiter- 
ate, the Bahuzim observed the Sabbath and swore by Sidna 
Musa (“our Master Moses”). They had their sons circumcised 
by the rabbi of the nearest town, who also officiated at their 
marriages and funeral rites. The theory brought forward by N. 
*Slouschz that these tribes were originally Berbers who had 
adopted Judaism was followed by several authors; hence they 
used the term “Judaized Berbers.” However, H.Z. *Hirschberg 
asserted that they were really marginal elements of the Jewish 
community living outside the Jewish centers. Their existence 
as such during the 16" century and their ignorance of the Ber- 
ber language seem to confirm the latter’s theory. 

In 1852 there were about 1,500 Bahuzim in Algeria, and 
in 1912 there were still about a hundred Bahuzim tents in Tu- 
nisia. After the end of World War 1 these tribes steadily disap- 
peared. Some of them converted to Islam, while others settled 
in the surrounding Jewish communities, which willingly ac- 
cepted them. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Netter, in: Univers Israélite, 7 (1852), 341-6; 
idem, in: MGwJ, 1 (1852), 377-82; J. Cohen-Ganouna, Le Judaisme Tu- 
nisien (1912), 59-60; Bugéja, in: Bulletin de la Société des Conférences 
Juives dAlger, 3 (1928/29), 101-25; Slouschz, in: Keneset... le-Zekher 
Bialik, 1 (1936), 443-64; Hirschberg, Afrikah, 2 (1965), 29-30. 

[Rachel Auerbach] 
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stitutional formalities establishing the army were completed 
only on May 28 with the publication by the Provisional Gov- 
ernment of the Israel Defense Forces (IDF) Establishment Or- 
der. Haganah's general staff and commanders continued their 
functions in the 1pF, with the difference that their identities 
were now no longer secret. The two dissident organizations, 
Irgun Zevai Le ummi (1ZL) and Lohamei Herut Israel (Lehi), 
agreed to discontinue their independent activities, except in 
Jerusalem, and to the absorption of their members into the 
IDF. Their units in Jerusalem were disbanded in September, 
following an ultimatum by the 1pr. 

Invaded from all directions, Israel had suddenly to cope, 
as it were, with the outbreak of a thousand fires, and to do so 
with limited means. Numerous settlement outposts in Galilee 
and the Negev were isolated, open on all sides to Arab attack, 
and had to rely on their own tenacity and meager armories 
to stave off defeat. The hastily mobilized army had to engage 
in offensive action to dislodge the enemy from key positions, 
block the advance of their columns, and rush to seal gaps in 
Israel's defenses. 


Until the First Truce: May 15-June 11, 1948 

THE EGYPTIAN ADVANCE. In the south, Egyptian forces 
jumped off from their advance bases in Sinai and crossed the 
frontier. Passing through Arab-populated territory, one forma- 
tion moved up the coastal road to Gaza; another was landed 
by ship at Majdal further north; a third drove up from Abu 
Aweigila northeast to Beersheba, some of its units pressing on 
later to the Arab towns of Hebron and Bethlehem, where they 
linked up with Transjordan’s Arab Legion and took up posi- 
tions just south of Jerusalem. The major enemy forces were 
those at Gaza and Majdal, and their main thrust was aimed 
at Tel Aviv, though they could also penetrate from Majdal to 
other vital sectors in the interior of the country. To stop them, 
Israel deployed the Negev Brigade, operating south of the 
Majdal-Bet Guvrin line, and part of the Givati Brigade de- 
ployed north of it. There were also some 27 settlements scat- 
tered in the area, 22 of which had less than 30 defenders. Five 
of these kibbutzim lay alongside what was later known as the 
Gaza Strip. The Egyptians decided to wipe them out before 
proceeding to Tel Aviv, to protect their rear and flanks. Their 
first target was Kefar Darom (see *Benei Darom), a religious 
kibbutz 7 mi. (11 km.) south of Gaza, which had already with- 
stood attacks by units of the extremist Egyptian movement, 
the Muslim Brothers, in the pre-state fighting. In an assault 
only a few days earlier, the Orthodox Jewish defenders had 
filled the small bags that held their tefillin with TNT and flung 
them at their assailants, after they had exhausted their stock 
of hand grenades. On the morning of May 15, eight Egyptian 
tanks approached the kibbutz, their guns blazing, followed by 
infantry. Having no artillery, the 30 defenders had no other 
course but to wait until the enemy came within range of their 
small arms, and then they opened fire. One Piat antitank 
weapon that had been rushed to the kibbutz during the night 
was quickly put in to action, and direct hits were scored on 
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the enemy lead tanks. The remaining tanks thereupon turned 
around in retreat, exposing the infantry to fire from the kib- 
butz. Enemy armored vehicles returned later, but only to cover 
the retreat of the infantry. As a parting gesture, they mortared 
and shelled the kibbutz but made no further attempt to take 
it, contenting themselves with occupying positions covering 
its perimeter. 

While Kefar Darom was under attack, another formida- 
ble Egyptian column attacked kibbutz Nirim, with its 40 de- 
fenders, further to the south. Nirim lost more than half its men 
in killed and wounded, but repulsed the enemy. Next day the 
Egyptians returned to their attack, accompanied by air bom- 
bardment. They were again driven back. Thereafter they did 
not attempt a ground assault, but kept the settlement isolated 
and subjected it to periodic shelling and air bombardment. 
The pattern at Kefar Darom and Nirim was to be typical of all 
but a few of the encounters between the enemy and kibbutzim 
on all fronts throughout the country. 

There was, however, one kibbutz which the Egyptians 
considered it vital to liquidate if they were to proceed with 
their drive on Tel Aviv. This was Yad Mordekhai, close to the 
coastal highway between Gaza and Majdal and blocking the 
linkup of these two Egyptian bases. After their bitter experi- 
ence, the Egyptians prepared the attack more carefully and 
assigned larger forces - two infantry battalions, one armored 
battalion, and one artillery regiment. Nevertheless, it took 
them five days of hard fighting to overcome the defenders, 
who numbered, together with reinforcements from the Negev 
Brigade, no more than one infantry company. Shortly before 
dawn on May 24, their plight desperate, with many killed and 
wounded, ammunition spent, and their last machine gun out 
of action, the defenders abandoned the settlement, creeping 
through the enemy lines under cover of darkness and car- 
rying their wounded with them. Although Yad Mordekhai 
fell, the five days of resistance proved crucial. It held up the 
main Egyptian advance, and in that time the 1pF was able 
to strengthen the defenses nearer to Tel Aviv, dispatch rein- 
forcements to the south, and acquire heavier weapons and 
some fighter planes, which were to play a key role in the ma- 
jor confrontation. 

The major phase of this confrontation began on May 
29, when the Egyptian forces had regrouped after the Yad 
Mordekhai battle and a column of brigade strength, num- 
bering some 500 vehicles, moved north from Majdal, passed 
Ashdod, and halted at the Ashdod bridge 2 mi. (3 km.) to the 
north. The 1pF units in this area were from the Givati Bri- 
gade, and their sappers had blown up the bridge the night 
before. With the column held up, the 1pF Gua sent the first 
four Messerschmidt fighter planes, which had just arrived and 
been hastily made ready for action, to attack it. It was the first 
time the enemy had seen Israeli fighter planes, and this new 
factor made the column vulnerable. The Egyptians accord- 
ingly proceeded to dig in. Now they were subjected to an- 
other weapon that they had not encountered from Israel be- 
fore — some 65 mm. artillery which had just been landed and 
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rushed into action. These guns shelled the column, while other 
Givati units harassed it continuously. The destroyed Ashdod 
bridge, only some 20 mi. (32 km.) from Tel Aviv, was to prove 
the northernmost limit of the Egyptian advance throughout 
the war. Though halted and harassed, the Egyptian brigade 
had not lost its fighting capacity, and during the next few days 
it sought out targets in the vicinity. Attacks on the kibbutz of 
*Negbah failed. The attack on kibbutz *Nizzanim, launched 
on June 7, succeeded, however. Givati also had its gains and 
failures in attacks and counterattacks. 

By now, after feverish efforts at the United Nations, it was 
evident that a truce would soon be called. Each side tried des- 
perately to improve its positions before the cease-fire. The most 
important Israeli failure was the unsuccessful attempt to take 
the ‘Iraq Suwaydan police fort and breach the east-west line 
from Majdal through Suwaydan to Falaja. This meant that the 
Negev was cut off from land communication with the north. 
On June 11, the first truce went into effect. It lasted a month. 


THE FIGHT FOR JERUSALEM. Jerusalem and the corridor to 
the west were the scenes of continuous bitter fighting through- 
out the four weeks that ended with the June truce. The Israelis 
suffered heavy losses and several serious setbacks, the most 
important of which were the loss of the Jewish Quarter of the 
Old City and the failure to take Latrun at the western end of 
the corridor. But they emerged with West Jerusalem intact 
and in possession of a tenuous link with the coast. The Arabs 
had several military successes, but they failed in their major 
objective - the conquest of West Jerusalem (the New City), 
with its 100,000 Jews, whose citizens were holding out on 
starvation food rations and the troops on “starvation rations” 
of ammunition. They now had to cope not only with hunger, 
but with a military onslaught from all directions and with the 
constant shelling of their homes by Arab Legion 25-pounders 
and Egyptian heavy artillery and mortars from positions near 
Bethlehem. As the British departed and the Arab Legion came 
in, the Ezyoni Brigade succeeded, in “Operation Pitchfork,’ in 
consolidating all the Jewish areas in the New City and beating 
off all penetration attempts by the enemy. But the perimeter of 
these areas was now the front line. The main Jewish outpost 
in the south, the Ezyon Bloc, had fallen on May 14. On that 
night and the next, the two northern settlements in the heart 
of the Arab hills, *Atarot and Neveh Yaakov, were evacuated. 
On May 21, there was a powerful attack by units of the Arab 
Legion and the Egyptian Muslim Brothers on *Ramat Rahel 
at the southern edge of Jerusalem, which changed hands three 
times in the next four days, being captured during the day 
and recaptured at night. On the 25", the defenders, assisted 
by a unit from the Harel Brigade, fought a daylong battle and 
routed their assailants. Successive Arab Legion attempts to 
break into the New City were all repelled, often in hand-to- 
hand fighting, while armored cars were knocked out at close 
range with Molotov cocktails. 

In the most desperate position was the Jewish Quarter 
of the Old City, close to the *Western Wall, whose strategic 
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situation was far outweighed by its deep meaning for Jewry. 
The Jews living there, mostly elderly folk engaged in reli- 
gious study, with their families, were completely surrounded 
by Old City Arabs and Arab Legion forces. The Jews had 
been strengthened during the previous months by some 80 
members of the Haganah, some of whom had been there for 
months, and others who had fought their way through the 
walled city to help organize the defenses. There were also some 
IZL personnel. On May 16 the Arab Legion attacked from all 
directions, and although the Jews resisted with homemade 
incendiary bombs, hand grenades, submachine guns, and a 
meager quantity of explosives, they were steadily pressed back 
from house to house, as each was destroyed by the powerfully 
armed Legion. On May 19 a Harel unit managed to blast the 
Zion Gate and reach the Jewish Quarter; but it withdrew the 
following day. Legion pressure mounted, but renewed attempts 
to reinforce the beleaguered defenders failed. On May 28 the 
Jewish Quarter surrendered. 

To break the siege of Jerusalem, it was essential to capture 
Latrun, astride the highway from the coast. The Israel GHQ 
set up a special brigade, the 7", for this task. It was composed 
of one hastily assembled armored battalion, with half-tracks 
that had just reached Israel’s shores; one infantry battalion 
with men drawn from existing formations; and one battalion 
made up of new immigrants who had also just arrived in the 
country and who had received some training with dummy 
weapons in the displaced persons’ camps in Europe and the 
immigrant camps in Cyprus. 

The 7" Brigade was thrown into action immediately, 
without time to organize and train together. At the last minute, 
a veteran battalion of the Alexandroni Brigade was included. 
A two-battalion attack was launched on May 25, Alexandroni 
making a frontal assault on the Latrun police fort and village, 
with the battalion of new immigrants assigned to secure its 
right flank. The assault should have started in darkness, but 
there was a delay and it was past dawn when they approached 
the fortified Arab Legion positions. The element of surprise 
was lost, and the assault came under such fierce fire that they 
were forced to retire with heavy casualties. The brigade tried 
again on May 30, the Alexandroni battalion being replaced by 
a battalion from Givati. The armored battalion made the main 
assault this time, fighting its way right up to the police fort, 
and even succeeding in breaking into the courtyard. But the 
battalion sappers, who were to breach the wall of the fort, were 
hit by Legion shells, and the untrained infantry units failed to 
reach them. The battalion retired. The third attempt to capture 
Latrun was made on the nights of June 9 and 10, the Yiftah 
Brigade of the Palmah, which had been operating in Galilee, 
replacing the 7" Brigade, and a Harel battalion also taking 
part. This attack also failed, and it was about to be resumed 
when the cease-fire took effect at 10:00 on June 11. 

In the meantime, however, an alternative link between 
Jerusalem and the coast had been discovered and rendered 
serviceable. This was a rough dirt track, broken by a steep 
wadi, on which hundreds of elderly men worked night after 
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night to make it fit for vehicles. They dubbed it the “Burma 
Road.” With the truce, Jerusalem was joined to the coastal 
plain, its siege days over. 


IN THE COASTAL STRIP. In the central sector, the narrow 
coastal strip in the Sharon was gravely threatened by the 
tough-fighting Palestinian Arabs in the Samarian bulge, stiff- 
ened by the surviving irregulars of the Arab Liberation Army 
under Fawzi al-Qawugji. Their chief centers were the towns of 
Nablus, Jenin, and Tulkarm, the point of a dagger thrusting at 
nearby Netanyah on the coast. On May 24 one Iraqi armored 
brigade and two infantry brigades occupied this “triangle” 
and prepared for offensive operations. The Iraqi forces had 
started crossing the Jordan on May 15 and were active in the 
southern part of the Jordan Valley, south of the Syrian invad- 
ers. But they had suffered two severe setbacks, being repulsed 
at kibbutz *Gesher and by a Haganah unit at *Belvoir. When 
the Arab Legion moved its main forces in the “triangle” to the 
Latrun and Jerusalem sectors, the Iraqis moved in. Defense of 
the Sharon was in the hands of the Alexandroni Brigade. 

On May 25, the Iraqis tried to cut through to Netan- 
yah, capturing one kibbutz and attacking three others near 
Tulkarm. The captured kibbutz was retaken by Alexandroni 
and the Iraqi drive was temporarily stopped. But it was evident 
that the only way for the Israel forces to prevent an all-out as- 
sault toward the coast by so powerful an enemy force was to 
keep it on the defensive. On May 29, the Golani Brigade pen- 
etrated the “triangle” from the north, taking several villages 
plus the strongholds of *Megiddo and al-Lajjuin, which offered 
a good base for an attack on Jenin. This was undertaken on 
the nights of May 31 and June 1 by one battalion from Golani 
and two battalions of the Carmeli Brigade, which had been 
operating in western Galilee. Golani captured all enemy posi- 
tions in the valley leading to Jenin, and on the following night 
the Carmeli formations seized the two key hills southeast and 
southwest of the town, holding them against fierce counter- 
attacks throughout the next day. Then the men of Golani en- 
tered and took the town. The Iraqis rushed up more reinforce- 
ments, and the fighting was heavy. But the Israel troops held 
firm. Since the 1pF could spare no forces for an operation to 
take the whole of the Arab bulge, it decided on an orderly 
withdrawal from Jenin. This was carried out on June 4, with 
the Israeli units taking up defensive positions on the south- 
ern slopes of Mt. Gilboa. Shortly thereafter, an Alexandroni 
unit captured the key village of Qaqiin just north of Tulkarm. 
The only Iraqi gain before a truce was the seizure of the head- 
waters of the Yarkon river and the pumping station at *Rosh 
ha-Ayin (Ra’s al-‘Ayn). 


THE SYRIAN ATTACK REPULSED. In the north, the Syrians 
crossed into Israel just south of Lake Kinneret and spear- 
headed their invasion on the night of May 15 with a crack in- 
fantry brigade, a battalion of armored cars, one of artillery, 
and a company of tanks. Facing them in the Jordan Valley 
were a cluster of kibbutzim, whose members were a kind of 
Haganah garrison force and a Haganah battalion for offen- 
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sive action drawn from the Golani Brigade. The Syrian aim 
was to rout the kibbutzim, cross the Jordan, and then make 
a lightning dash westward through mostly Arab-held terri- 
tory of Lower Galilee to Haifa. The first Syrian targets were 
Zemah, at the southern tip of Lake Kinneret, and *Shaar ha- 
Golan, and *Massadah (not to be confused with Masada on 
the Dead Sea), the two easternmost kibbutzim in the area. 
Though they suffered heavy losses, the Jewish defenders held 
all three positions. On the 18'* the enemy again assaulted 
Zemah in full force. It fell after stubborn fighting; Shaar ha- 
Golan and Massadah had been evacuated shortly before. The 
front line now shifted to *Deganyah, the very first kibbutz to 
have been established (in 1909). The attack on Deganyah was 
launched early on May 20 by a Syrian infantry company, five 
tanks, and numerous armored cars, after the kibbutz had been 
heavily shelled. They managed to reach the outer perimeter 
and came steadily on. Then one tank was knocked out. A sec- 
ond, which had got right through to the kibbutz, was halted 
by a Molotov cocktail (the remains of the tank are still there), 
and a third was disabled by a three-inch mortar. Armored 
cars that reached the trenches were put out of action by Piats 
and Molotov cocktails. The infantry was dealt with by small- 
arms fire. At noon two old pieces of artillery, which had just 
arrived in the country, were rushed to Deganyah and put 
into action against Syrian concentrations of armor and sup- 
port units. This probably tipped the balance, for the Syrians 
then retired, also evacuating Zemah and taking up positions 
in the hills to the east. 

Apart from minor clashes, the Syrians made no further 
attacks in this sector, and their aim of a lightning drive to 
Haifa was abandoned. 

Instead, they sought to make local territorial gains and 
use their powerful force to nip off the northeastern tip of Up- 
per Galilee. While they were regrouping, a huge supply base 
was blown up by a Haganah sabotage squad, and the Syrian 
assault was postponed. It came, however, on June 6, directed 
against *Mishmar ha- Yarden, north of Lake Kinneret, and 
was accompanied by heavy shelling and air bombardment of 
the kibbutzim in the area. The attack was repelled with heavy 
losses on both sides; but a renewed attack on June 10 was suc- 
cessful, so that the truce found the Syrians with a foothold on 
the Israel side of the Jordan. On the same day, *Ein Gey, the 
only Jewish kibbutz on the eastern shore of Lake Kinneret at 
the time, fought off a heavy enemy attack, and did so again 
when it was attacked the next day despite the truce. The cease- 
fire became effective in this sector only on June 12. 


THE LEBANESE ASSAULT. The invasion route chosen by the 
Lebanese army was through Malkiyyah, just west of the pow- 
erful, Arab-held police fort of Nabi Yusha’, on the ridge dom- 
inating the Huleh Valley. Jewish defense in this sector was 
the responsibility of the Yiftah Brigade of the Palmah, which 
had effected the remarkable capture of *Safed a few days ear- 
lier. On the night of May 14/15, a Yiftah battalion cut across 
the mountains on foot toward the Lebanese border, skirted 
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the Nabi Yasha‘ fort, and, without resting, went straight in 
to storm Malkiyyah and nearby Kadesh. Both fell after heavy 
fighting. But the next day the Lebanese put in a determined 
counterattack, and the Palmah men were forced to retire, tak- 
ing up positions between the border and Nabi Yusha‘ That 
night, a unit of the battalion infiltrated deep into Lebanon 
and cut an important supply route. This action, together with 
their casualties in retaking Malkiyyah and Kadesh, stopped 
the Lebanese from pursuing the Yiftah battalion, which ac- 
cordingly attacked Nabi Yusha‘ the next night and was suc- 
cessful. (In an earlier, heroic but unsuccessful, attempt just 
before independence, 28 Yiftah men had lost their lives.) On 
the 18" the Palmah launched the attack on Malkiyyah, taking 
the enemy by surprise by approaching from the rear - from 
inside Lebanese territory. Malkiyyah fell. With the Lebanese 
advance halted, the Yiftah Brigade was rushed south to take 
part in the urgent actions in Jerusalem and the Corridor. Re- 
placing Yiftah was the newly formed Oded Brigade, consist- 
ing of men from local settlements, a Haifa Haganah battalion, 
and new recruits. 

In western Galilee, the Carmeli Brigade, ready to meet a 
possible Lebanese invasion through *Rosh ha-Nikrah on the 
coast, cleared the stretch from Haifa to the border, taking Acre 
on May 17. Carmeli later operated in the Jordan Valley and in 
the Jezreel Valley just north of Jenin. 

On June 6, simultaneously with the Syrian attack on 
Mishmar ha-Yarden, a combined two-brigade force of Syr- 
ians, Lebanese, and Qawuqji’s reorganized Arab Liberation 
Army attacked Malkiyyah and overran the small Israel garri- 
son that had been left there. Through this gap poured units of 
the Liberation Army that proceeded to consolidate themselves 
in heavily Arab-populated Central Galilee and remained there 
when the truce went into effect. 


The First Truce: June 11-July 9 

The truce was supervised by Count Folke *Bernadotte, the me- 
diator for Palestine who had been appointed by the uN Gen- 
eral Assembly on May 21, together with teams of UN observers 
made up of army officers from Belgium, France, Sweden and 
the United States. It was to last 28 days (the uN hoped it would 
be extended), and the observers were to ensure that neither 
side gained any “military advantage” during the truce by the 
acquisition of additional arms or “fighting personnel.” 

On the tenth day of the truce, a grave intra-Jewish in- 
cident occurred when an 1z1 arms vessel, the Altalena, at- 
tempted to land its weapons on the shores of Israel. It had left 
a French port early in June, and 1z1 refused to hand it over 
to the Israel government. When 121 persisted in its refusal to 
agree to the government's conditions, the landing was resisted 
by force. The ship was set on fire just off the Tel Aviv beach 
by 1pF troops, who then waded into the water to rescue IZL 
personnel. There were casualties on both sides. 

In the meanwhile, both the Arab and Israel armies used 
the truce to improve their positions. The 1pF engaged in more 
rigorous training of its men - established settlers, new immi- 
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grants (*Gahal), and volunteers from overseas (*Mahal) with 
World War 11 battle experience; regrouping its forces; and 
readying for action more of the newly arrived heavy weapons 
and planes (flown by local pilots and overseas volunteers). To- 
ward the end of the truce period it became clear that the truce 
would not be prolonged. The one agreement Bernadotte was 
able to arrange between the two sides was the demilitariza- 
tion of the Mount Scopus area in Jerusalem. The truce ended 
at 6 A.M. on July 9 and hostilities were resumed. They lasted 
ten days and were followed by the second truce. 


The “Ten Days”: July 9-18 

ON THE EGYPTIAN FRONT. In the south, the Egyptians had 
taken advantage of the truce to bolster their Majdal-Bet Guv- 
rin line, cutting northern Israel off from the Negev. Their 
strength was now four brigades. Twenty-four hours before 
the truce ended, on the morning of July 8, they launched a 
series of attacks on both sides of the line, ejecting an IDF unit 
from Kawkaba to the south, but being badly mauled when 
they tried to take Beit Daras to the north. That night, Givati 
units attacked the line from the north, capturing the villages 
of ‘Iraq Suwaydan, Beit (Bayt) ‘Affa, and ‘Ibdis - the last in 
a tough battle in which they routed two Egyptian companies 
and captured large quantities of weapons and ammunition. A 
Negev Brigade unit, attacking the line from the south, was less 
successful; it seized several positions but failed in its assault on 
the ‘Iraq Suwaydan police fort. (Suwaydan village and, later, 
Belt ‘Affa had, accordingly, to be abandoned.) For the next 
eight days, the two 1pF brigades fought continuously to con- 
tain the more powerful Egyptians, break their line, and join in 
the defense of local kibbutzim, notably Negbah and *Beerot 
Yizhak, which held out miraculously against overwhelming 
enemy forces. On the night of July 17, with another truce about 
to be called, the 1pF launched a determined attack on two po- 
sitions astride the Egyptian line, Hatta and Karatiyya, located 
between ‘Iraq Suwaydan and Falija. Taking a key role in the 
combined Givati-Negev brigades action was a commando bat- 
talion from a newly created armored brigade that had made a 
spectacular dash through the town of *Lydda a few days ear- 
lier and had been rushed down to reinforce Givati. Hatta and 
Karatiyya fell, thereby breaching the Majdal-Falija line. When 
the truce came on the evening of July 18, Egyptian east-west 
communications were thus severed, and the Israelis had a di- 
rect land connection with the Negev. 


ON THE CENTRAL FRONT. ‘The IpDF’s greatest offensive effort 
during the ten days of fighting was directed against the Arab 
Legion on the central front, the area between Tel Aviv and 
Jerusalem. With the major objective of taking the two towns 
of Lydda and *Ramleh, clearing the central area, and then, if 
there was still time, attempting the capture of Ramallah and 
Latrun, the 1pF organized a strong force, headed by the com- 
mander of the Palmah, consisting of the Yiftah Brigade, the 
new 8 Armored Brigade - comprising a tank battalion, a 
commando battalion of jeeps and half-tracks - and two bat- 
talions from the Kiryati and Alexandroni Brigades, as well 
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as additional artillery and engineering units. The action was 
called “Operation Dani” Two forces struck in a pincer move- 
ment, one moving on Lydda and Ramleh from the northwest, 
the other from the southwest. Yiftah, the southern force, cap- 
tured ‘Inaba and Jimzi and by the afternoon of the 10 fought 
its way through to *Ben Shemen, to the rear of Lydda. One 
unit turned westward to take Kefar Daniel, which cut off 
Ramleh from the east. The armored brigade moved off along 
the northern arc on the morning of the 10" and captured 
Wilhelma, Tira, and other villages en route and then swung 
south to Deir Tarif, ready to meet the southern pincer forces 
at Ben Shemen. During this advance, a small force darted 
off to capture al-Safiriyya and then pushed on to capture the 
Lydda airport. Thus, within a day and a half of the resump- 
tion of hostilities, the largest airport in the Middle East and 
a dozen key villages had fallen to the 1pF in the first engage- 
ments in which Israel units had used armor. At Deir (Dayr) 
Tarif the tank battalion was held up by strong Arab Legion 
forces based on Beit Nabala across the road, on the western 
slopes of the hills. Fighting there was heavy, and Deir Tarif fell 
only on the following day. The commando battalion did get 
through to Ben Shemen, however, on the afternoon of the 10%, 
having bypassed Deir Tarif. Then, without pausing to rest or 
wait for the required artillery support, it made a surprise dash 
to Lydda, breaking into the city past Arab positions, driving 
right through it and shooting it up, and repeating the same 
maneuver on its way back. This was one of the most daring 
actions of the war and caused utter confusion in the enemy 
ranks. They were still dazed when Yiftah troops moved in to 
effect the city’s capture. The Arab Legion counterattacked the 
next day without success. On July 12, Kiryati units took Ram- 
leh, which surrendered after a brief engagement, and, north of 
this sector, Rosh ha-Ayin, which had been seized by the Iraqis 
in June, was recaptured. 

The Arab Legion now regrouped its forces to strengthen 
the defenses of Ramallah and Latrun. With reinforcements 
brought from Jerusalem, the Legion held the Latrun enclave 
with a full brigade and considerable armor. For the next few 
days it fought stubbornly - and effectively - being saved by 
the truce from the attacks of the Yiftah and Harel units. But 
north of Latrun, Israel units pressing southward from Lydda 
and Ramleh captured Shilta, Barfilyya, Burj, Bir (Bir) Ma‘in, 
and Salbit. This brought them to positions from which they 
dominated the Ramallah-Beit Nuba-Latrun road. Southeast 
of Latrun, Harel, again responsible for the Jerusalem Corridor, 
widened it by capturing important positions on its southern 
edge, including Hartuv. In and around Jerusalem, *Ein Kerem 
and Malha were captured by local Jerusalem units, who had 
been engaged in heavy fighting throughout the ten days in dif- 
ferent quarters of the city. But the truce found the Old City 
still held by the Arab Legion. The one Legion gain was the 
capture of a building belonging to a certain Mr. Mandelbaum. 
This later became the celebrated Mandelbaum Gate, the cross- 
ing point between Jordan and Israel during the period from 
the armistice to the *Six-Day War. 
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OPERATIONS IN THE NORTH. The most spectacular opera- 
tion in the north during the ten days of fighting was “Opera- 
tion Dekel” which culminated in the capture of Nazareth. It 
was carried out by a group consisting of the 7 Brigade and a 
battalion from Carmeli, with some support from Golani. Af- 
ter capturing several Arab positions between the coast and 
the foothills southeast of Acre, the force successfully attacked 
the Shefaram (Shefa‘ Amr) on July 14 and pressed on southeast 
to take Zippori the following day after stubborn fighting. The 
opposing Arab force in this region was Qawuqjrs Arab Lib- 
eration Army, which at that moment was placing very heavy 
pressure on *Sejera, to the east. With the fall of Zippori, and 
Qawugjis main force still being resisted by the Jewish settle- 
ment of Sejera, the people of Nazareth began to panic as the 
main brigade column advanced on the city. At the same time, 
a small unit from Golani moved toward Nazareth from the 
Jezreel Valley, suggesting to Qawuqji that he was also threat- 
ened by a strong force from the south. When the brigade was 
less than a mile from the town, however, the commander of 
Nazareth sent out an armored car unit to block its advance. 
The brigade column went straight on without pausing, firing 
as it moved. After desultory fighting, the city surrendered on 
the evening of July 16. Qawuqji himself, together with the bulk 
of his forces, succeeded in escaping into the mountains to the 
north through trails that 1pF troops had not yet had a chance 
to seal. The result of “Operation Dekel” was to free the entire 
belt of Lower Galilee from Haifa Bay to Lake Kinneret. 

Further north, the Carmeli Brigade undertook opera- 
tions whose major aim was the elimination of the Syrian sa- 
lient at Mishmar ha- Yarden, and whose lesser purpose was the 
containment of the enemy within the area of the bridgehead. 
Fighting was intense throughout the entire ten days, with po- 
sitions like Dardara and Hill 223 changing hands as many as 
three times. The battles ended in a stalemate, with the Syrians 
still in Mishmar ha- Yarden; but the Syrians were stopped from 
advancing even the short distance westward to cut the Rosh 
Pinnah-Metullah road. 


AIR AND NAVAL OPERATIONS. ‘The Israel air force, with its 
newly acquired warplanes, though inferior in number and type 
to those of the enemy, was very active during these ten days, 
carrying out support, pursuit, and bombing missions. Three 
World War 1 Flying Fortresses carried out air attacks on Egypt 
en route to Israel on July 14, one bombing Cairo and the oth- 
ers attacking Rafa and El Arish. Damascus was also bombed. 
The Israel navy, having feverishly reconditioned the hulks of 
“jllegal” immigrant boats, bombarded Arab centers along the 
Carmel coast, sabotaged ships near Gaza, and shelled the Leb- 
anese port of Tyre. Most of the navy’s casualties, however, were 
suffered on land when an amphibious company was rushed to 
the southern front during the critical operation to break the 
Egyptian Majdal-Faluja line to reinforce Givati. 


The Second Truce 
Breaches of the second truce, which went into effect at 7 P.M. 
on July 18, began almost from the first day. In the Jerusalem 
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area the Arab Legion intensified its bombardment of the New 
City, and during the remainder of July, August, September, 
and October, Jerusalem was shelled, mortared, and machine- 
gunned almost every night. (The attacks stopped only on No- 
vember 30, when both sides agreed to a “sincere cease-fire.”) 
On August 12, the Legion destroyed the Latrun pumping sta- 
tion, even though it was under uN control, but Israel quickly 
laid a pipeline along the “Burma Road” and kept Jerusalem 
supplied with water. In the north, Qawuqji’s Arab Liberation 
Army kept up sporadic harassment of Jewish positions. 


Clearing the Road to the Negev: October 15-22 

In the south, the Egyptians soon ignored the truce provi- 
sions and denied Jewish convoys passage through the Hatta- 
Karatiyya gap in their line. They seized positions outside the 
truce boundaries and then extended their attacks to several 
IDF posts that covered the gap. On October 15, the Israel army 
and air force turned to the offensive after the Egyptians had 
attacked a convoy proceeding south and raided inter-kibbutz 
communications. In a brisk seven days’ campaign, the road 
to the Negev was opened and the Negev was cleared of Egyp- 
tian troops. 

During this period, Operation Yoav (also known by its 
preliminary name, Operation Ten Plagues) was carried out. 
In the reorganization that the army had carried out during the 
preceding truce months (when, incidentally, officers had been 
given ranks for the first time), the country had been divided 
into four military commands. The southern front command, 
headed by the Palmah commander, was responsible for Op- 
eration Yoav. The force consisted of three infantry brigades, 
Negev, Givati and Yiftah, plus an armored battalion from the 
8 Armored Brigade and the largest artillery formation that 
had ever been available to the pF. (The Oded Brigade joined 
the command on October 18.) During the truce months, 
Yiftah was flown south in an extraordinary airlift - since the 
Egyptians had blocked the road - to relieve the Negev Bri- 
gade, which was lifted north to rest, reorganize, and prepare 
for resumed action. 

On the night of October 15 the Israel Air Force bombed 
bases from which Egyptian assaults had been launched and 
also attacked Egypt’s advanced airfield at Rafa. This action 
kept most of the Egyptian front-line fighters out of the skies 
and gave the IpF air superiority for the first time. The Israel 
navy also took part in these southern engagements, shelling 
enemy coastal installations, preventing supplies from reaching 
Gaza and Majdal by sea, and scoring a spectacular triumph on 
the very eve of the truce, when its special unit sank the Amir 
Fariq (“Emir Farouk”), flagship of the Egyptian navy, off the 
shores of Gaza. 

On the ground, Yiftah troops led off by carrying out a 
series of raids and sabotage actions against Egyptian concen- 
trations and communications in the coastal strip north and 
south of Gaza, to the links between Rafa and Gaza, and be- 
tween Gaza and Majdal. The Givati and the armored battalion 
went into action to break the Majdal-Bet Guvrin line. In heavy 
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fighting, the tank unit failed to take ‘Iraq al Manshiyya, just 
east of Faluja. Next night, Givati units made a breakthrough 
west of Falija, fighting their key battles at Hill 113 and nearby 
Egyptian strongholds dominating the crossroads between 
Majdal and Falija. After stiff hand-to-hand engagements, 
the positions were captured and held against heavy Egyp- 
tian counterattacks. On the night of the 16", Givati advanced 
southward and took the Heights of Kawkaba, commanding 
the road running north-south. But Yiftah failed to take the 
Heights of al-Hulayqat further south, which also commanded 
that road. Hulayqat fell only on October 20, after other Yiftah 
units had succeeded in capturing several nearby positions. The 
road to the Negev was now clear, in spite of the fact that the 
‘Iraq Suwaydan police fort had successfully resisted a further 
Israel attack to capture it. 

Meanwhile, the Security Council was anxiously trying 
to effect a cease-fire, and the 1pF recognized that it had little 
time to exploit the successful opening of the Negev road. At 
4:00 on the morning of October 21, the 1pF moved to cap- 
ture Beersheba. Taking part were the bulk of the 8» Brigade; 
a Negev Brigade battalion, which had dashed south along the 
road within hours of the capture of Hulayqat; and the Negev 
Brigade’s commando battalion, which had already been op- 
erating in the south, harassing the enemy in the Gaza-Rafa 
region. While some units took up blocking positions north 
and south of the town to hold up Egyptian reinforcements, 
and another carried out a diversion action in the direction of 
Hebron, the main 1pF force advanced on the city from the 
west. There was stiff fighting inside the city, but at 8:00 a.m. a 
white flag went up on the police fort, and by 9:15 the capture 
of Beersheba was complete. 

During Operation Yoav, the Harel Brigade was active in 
the mountainous area between the Jerusalem Corridor and 
Bet Guvrin, greatly widening the approaches to Jerusalem and 
cutting the Egyptian artery from Bet Guvrin to Bethlehem. 
Detachments from the Ezyoni and Givati Brigades took part 
in some of these actions. A truce was ordered for 3:00 p.m. 
on October 22, but there was some action in the days imme- 
diately following. The police fort of Bet Guvrin fell on Octo- 
ber 27, and after the Egyptians had retreated southward from 
Ashdod (October 28) and Majdal (November 6) to Gaza, IDF 
troops occupied the coastal strip down to Yad Mordekhai. 
Trapped in a pocket, which was centered around Falija and 
included ‘Iraq Suwaydan on the west and ‘Traq al Manshiyya 
on the east, was an entire Egyptian brigade, consisting of some 
4,000 troops headed by a brave Sudanese commanding offi- 
cer who refused to surrender. On November 9, the area of the 
“Falaja Pocket,’ as it came to be called, was reduced by 1pF’s 
capture of the village and police fort of ‘Iraq Suwaydan, in one 
of the numerous actions in which both sides engaged to im- 
prove their positions despite the truce. 


The Arab Liberation Army Driven Off: October 29-31 


In the north, Qawuqji’s Arab Liberation Army which did not 
consider itself bound by the United Nations truce, carried out 
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local attacks during the cease-fire months. On October 22, 
thinking that the 1pF would be too preoccupied with actions 
in the Negev, Qawuqji launched a strong attack on the outpost 
of kibbutz *Manarah, a kibbutz on the ridge near the Lebanese 
border above the Huleh Valley. They captured the strongpoint 
of Sheikh ‘Abbad, repelled a counterattack by the local 1DE 
unit, and ambushed the reinforcements who were rushed in 
to relieve Manarah, inflicting heavy casualties on them as they 
tried to negotiate the steep heights. Israel’s protests to the UN 
were unavailing. The Arabs continued to hold Sheikh ‘Abbad 
and captured further hill positions, cutting the Manarah-Nabi 
Yusha‘ track and dominating the *Rosh Pinnah-*Metullah 
road. On the night of October 28, the 1pF initiated Operation 
Hiram, striking not at the point of attack selected by Qawugqji, 
but at his main bases, in an effort to rout his army. The forces 
available to the northern front commander were four brigades: 
the 7'" (together with the armored battalion that had fought 
with it in Operation Dekel), Oded, Golani, and Carmeli. The 
air force was active in bombing and ground-support missions. 
The main action fell to the 7" Brigade, which pushed off from 
Safed in a western and northwestern drive on Sasa, the heart 
of Upper Galilee. In less than 24 hours of hard fighting, they 
made a lightning advance through the rugged hills and cap- 
tured Meron (succeeding in the second attack); took Safsaf; 
sped on to the powerful stronghold of Jish, which had been 
reinforced by a Syrian battalion and which they overcame in 
stiff combat; and by nightfall on the 29'" were in Sasa. In a 
coordinated action, Oded started eastward at zero hour from 
bases near Nahariyyah also aiming for Sasa, so that the Arab 
Liberation Army would be encircled and squeezed by Oded 
thrusting from one direction and the 7'* Brigade from the 
other. Oded’s first objective was Tarshiha. Several outposts 
near the approaches to the town were captured, but Tarshiha 
itself held firm. It surrendered only on the morning of the 30", 
after Golani had undertaken a series of diversionary actions in 
the south that sent the Liberation Army northward. 

In a quick change of plan, Golani was ordered to exploit 
its success and push on to ‘Aylaban, which it captured, while 
the 7 Brigade, further north, also exploited its success by 
advancing northeastward on Malkiyyah. Oded detachments, 
who by now were driving eastward beyond Tarshiha, engaged 
Arab forces retreating from the south, and then, after reaching 
the frontier road with Lebanon, changed direction and pushed 
due west, clearing the entire road up to the Mediterranean 
coast. The 7" Brigade took Malkiyyah by surprise, coming at 
it from the south, and captured it. This relieved the pressure on 
Manarah, and the Carmeli Brigade, covering the eastern sector 
to prevent a Syrian breakthrough from Mishmar ha- Yarden, 
now moved to the offensive. It crossed into Lebanon and cap- 
tured a number of villages lying near the Manarah road. Some 
of its detachments reached the Litani River. (The Lebanese 
villages were given up by Israel in the *armistice agreement 
which was signed in March 1949.) When the survivors among 
Qawugjrs forces realized that they were being squeezed from 
the east, south, and west, and particularly after the fall of their 
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key centers at Jish, Sasa, and Tarshiha, they started evacuat- 
ing the pocket, using little-known tracks to make their way 
northward into Lebanon. When the cease-fire was ordered on 
October 31, 60 hours after the start of the action, the entire 
Galilee was clear of the Arab Liberation Army. 


Expelling the Egyptians: December 22-January 7 

In the south, there were infractions of the truce by both sides 
throughout November and December; but those of the Egyp- 
tians were more serious, as they had more to gain, having lost 
so much. They attacked Jewish settlement communications, 
sabotaged the inter-settlement water pipeline, and tried to 
seize Negev outposts in order to improve their military po- 
sitions. They also refused to implement a Security Council 
order (which Israel accepted) to start armistice talks, unless 
Israel first allowed the release of the trapped Faltja brigade. 
Israel said it would release the force as soon as talks got un- 
der way. Egypt remained adamant, and its forces continued 
their harassing activities in the Negev. Israel then decided to 
launch Operation Horev, aimed at expelling the Egyptians 
from the borders of the country. The forces taking part, under 
the commander of the southern front, were the 8t Armored 
and the Negev brigades, which had participated in Operation 
Yoav; the Alexandroni and Golani brigades, which replaced 
Givati and Yiftah; and two battalions and an additional unit 
from the Harel Brigade. The Egyptians were entrenched along 
two main wings, the western and stronger of the two, fork- 
ing north from ‘Awja al-Hafir along the Sinai border into the 
coastal strip through Rafa to Gaza, and the eastern one curv- 
ing in an arc northeast from ‘Awja through al-Mushrifa and 
Bir (Bir) ‘Aslij to 15 mi. (24 km.) south of Beersheba. The 
main effort called for in the first phase of 1pF’s operation was 
the destruction of the eastern arm, with its heavily defended 
strongpoints ranged all along the main, hard-topped Beer- 
sheba-‘Awja highway. To effect surprise, the 1pF decided to 
use a little known old Roman road cutting directly across the 
desert through Wadi al-Abyad from Beersheba to ‘Awja, which 
would bring its forces in the rear of ‘Awja and of the Mushrifa 
and Bir ‘Aslij bases. This ancient track had to be prepared by 
the engineers to take vehicles, however, and such work could 
not be started without losing the element of surprise until the 
campaign was under way. It was accordingly decided to start 
operations with feinting and diversionary attacks on the west- 
ern Egyptian wing, which would also promote the impression 
that this was the main objective, and then deliver the principal 
punch to the east wing. 

On the afternoon of December 22, the coastal strip was 
heavily shelled, and that night Golani units went into action 
cutting enemy communications between Rafa and Gaza and 
trying to seize key hills. For the next 48 hours pr fought bit- 
ter battles and suffered many casualties in strong Egyptian 
counterattacks, displaying particular heroism in the battle for 
Hill 86 (from which they eventually had to retreat). But they 
fulfilled their task of diverting the enemy’s attention from the 
eastern wing and misleading them as to 1DF’s true intentions. 
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On the morning of December 25 (a storm and flood- 
ing forced a postponement of zero hour by a day) the 8» Ar- 
mored and Negev brigades set forth from al-Khalasa, south 
of Beersheba, on their appointed tasks. The Negev Brigade 
cut southward, aiming for Mushrifa, and had to fight a series 
of stiff battles for the well-defended group of hills round al- 
Thamila, close to the ‘Awja-Bir (Bir) ‘Aslij road. The Egyp- 
tians counterattacked heavily, and one Negev unit lost half its 
men trying to hold one key height. But it was soon regained, 
and by the morning of December 26 the key middle bastions 
of the Egyptians between ‘Awja and Bir ‘Asltj were in Israeli 
hands, with Bir ‘Aslij, the northeastern terminal of the Egyp- 
tian line, cut off and the rear of ‘Awja exposed. 

Meanwhile, the Armored Brigade had had a very dif- 
ficult drive southwest across the Roman road to the south, 
and despite the brilliant work of the engineers in making the 
track passable, there were delays. The main force, which was 
to have reached the ‘Awja area by dawn on the 26, did not 
get there until the late afternoon, when it engaged ‘Awjas out- 
posts but was not in a position to launch its main attack. The 
offensive was carried out on the morning of the 27', after 
roadblocks had been established north and west of ‘Awja. The 
attack, in which the commando battalion of the Armored Bri- 
gade played a key part, was heavily resisted; Egyptian ground 
forces were aided by their air force, which bombed and strafed 
the Israeli units. But by 8:00 a.M., ‘Awja fell, and thereafter 
Egyptian troops began evacuating their strongholds in the 
rear of ‘Awja, with Israeli units in hot pursuit. The Negev Bri- 
gade completed its task of clearing the entire line up to and 
including Bir ‘Asltj, which it occupied just after midday, and 
then raced westward along the paved road, joining up with the 
Armored Brigade at ‘Awja in the afternoon. The Beersheba- 
‘Awja highway was now open, and no Egyptian troops were 
left on Israeli soil. 

IDF then continued westward and northwestward from 
‘Awja into Sinai in pursuit of the Egyptian forces. On the night 
of the 28", the Negev Brigade plus the Armored Brigade’s tank 
battalion carried out an attack on Abu Aweigila, some 30 mi. 
(48 km.) west of the international border, commanding the 
important junction of the road west to Ismailia and the road 
northwest to El-Arish. Golani units assisted by carrying out 
operations to halt enemy reinforcements. Captured enemy 
transport was used for the fast move (which led to a mishap 
soon after they crossed the border when, with enemy mark- 
ings still on them, they were attacked by Israeli planes). The 
column advanced, battling defensive strongpoints en route, 
until they reached the outposts of Abu Aweigila itself. There 
was stubborn fighting through the night, but the outposts 
were finally captured, and by dawn Negev units entered Abu 
Aweigila. Almost without pause, part of the force pressed for- 
ward to raiding operations, though subjected to Egyptian air 
bombing. The tanks and commando units advancing north- 
west reached the El-Arish airfield, destroying installations and 
capturing one Spitfire intact, and went on to fight a brisk battle 
with the battalion-held outpost of Bir Lahfan, which they cap- 
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tured. But with no supporting troops, and the tanks badly in 
need of maintenance, the units returned to Abu Aweigila on 
December 30. On the previous day as well, a light mobile unit 
sped westward to raid the air base at Bir Hamma more than 
50 mi. (80 km.) west of Abu Aweigila, and returned. The 30 
was spent in capturing Egyptian defense positions between 
Abu Aweigila and El-Arish, between ‘Awja and Rafa, and al- 
Qusayma, some 20 mi. (32 km.) south of ‘Awja. 

By this time, however, with 1pF forces inside Sinai in pur- 
suit of the enemy, strong diplomatic pressure was being ex- 
ercised on the government of Israel. Britain even threatened 
to activate the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936 unless the IDF 
withdrew to the international boundary. The front command 
was accordingly given orders to evacuate Sinai by January 2, 
1949, but to continue operations within the boundaries of 
mandatory Palestine. The last Israeli actions inside Sinai were 
a Harel raid on Bir Hassneh and the destruction of a large 
bridge spanning the Ismailia-Abu Aweigila road. The next 
few days were spent in bitter fighting in the Rafa area, mostly 
by the Golani and Harel brigades, supported by the Armored 
and Negev brigades, in which several outposts of Rafa, stub- 
bornly contested by both sides, kept changing hands. With 
the enemy squeezed back toward the coast, the 1pF prepared 
to attack Rafa itself, but was prevented from doing so by the 
cease-fire, which became effective on the afternoon of Janu- 
ary 7. On that day, five British fighters zoomed low over Israel 
battle positions and were shot down by Israeli planes. It trans- 
pired later that they were on armed reconnaissance flights, 
but they had been taken for Egyptian warplanes, which had 
been strafing Israeli units daily. This action caused a furor in 
the British parliament, where the government was strongly 
criticized - particularly by Winston Churchill, who was then 
leader of the opposition - for sending planes over the battle 
area in what seemed an open act of British intervention. 

The Alexandroni Brigade had been assigned to contain 
and then subdue the Egyptian brigade trapped in the Falaja 
Pocket. It attacked ‘Iraq al-Manshiyya on the night of Decem- 
ber 27 and fought a hard battle. But the defenders under their 
Sudanese commander put up very stout resistance, battling 
with bravery and skill and effecting determined counterattacks 
when any position fell. The Israelis withdrew. The Falija Bri- 
gade was released only with the signature of the Israel-Egypt 
armistice agreement at Rhodes on February 24, and was sa- 
luted for its bravery by its Israeli adversaries as it left. 

Under that agreement, Israel was permitted to maintain 
only defensive troops in the western Negev, from Faltja to 
Eilat. They were free, however, to maintain whatever forces 
they considered necessary in the eastern half of the Negev. 
Up to then, Israel had controlled the Negev by regular pa- 
trols, without having a permanent force at the southern tip on 
the Gulf of Akaba. Early in March, the Negev Brigade set off 
from the northern Negev to trek south along interior tracks 
through sand and rock, hill barriers, and canyons, while the 
Golani Brigade moved along the Arabah. On the afternoon 
of March 10, 1949, the Israeli flag was hoisted on a few mud 
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buildings, abandoned by a Transjordanian detachment, at 
what was known then as Umm Rashrash and now as Eilat. 
The spearheads of both brigades arrived almost simultane- 
ously. The armistice agreement with Transjordan was signed, 
also at Rhodes, on April 3, 1949. On March 23 an agreement 
was signed with Lebanon at Rosh ha-Nikrah; and the last ar- 
mistice agreement, with Syria, was signed on July 20. These 
acts officially ended Israel’s War of Independence. 
[Moshe Pearlman] 
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WAR REFUGEE BOARD, a United States government 
agency established to assist refugees during World War 11. In 
the autumn of 1943, at the initiative of the Emergency Com- 
mittee to Save the Jewish People of Europe (the Bergson 
group), members of Congress introduced a resolution urging 
the creation of a government agency to rescue refugees from 
Hitler. At the same time, aides to Treasury Secretary Henry 
*Morgenthau, Jr., discovered that the State Department had 
been obstructing opportunities to rescue Jewish refugees and 
blocking the transmission to the U.S. of information about 
German atrocities. With pressure building in Congress and the 
press, Morgenthau, armed with a report from his staff about 
the State Department's actions, brought the issue to President 
Roosevelt in January 1944. FDR pre-empted Congressional ac- 
tion by establishing the War Refugee Board. 

The wRB was handicapped from the outset. By the time it 
was established, more than four million Jews had already been 
slaughtered. As its agent in Istanbul, Ira Hirschmann, put it, 
the agency was created “at five minutes to twelve [midnight]. 
Moreover, Roosevelt had established the wRB primarily as a 
political gesture, and gave the new agency little financial or 
other support. Private Jewish organizations contributed more 
than 90 percent of its budget. Fortunately, the board, led by 
executive director John Pehle, was staffed largely by the same 
Treasury Department officials who helped lobby for the agen- 
cy’s creation in the first place. Their creativity, determination, 
and zeal helped overcome some of the administrative and 
other obstacles they encountered. The wrB’s representatives 
in Turkey, Switzerland, North Africa, Portugal, and Italy en- 
ergetically employed unorthodox means of rescue, includ- 
ing bribery of border officials and the production of forged 
identification papers and other documents needed to protect 
refugees from the Nazis. 

The wrs’s agents arranged for some 48,000 Jews to be 
moved from Transnistria, where they would have been in the 
path of the retreating German army, to safe areas in Romania. 
About 15,000 Jewish refugees, and about 20,000 non-Jewish 
refugees, were evacuated from Axis-occupied territory, and 
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at least 10,000 more were protected through various wRB- 
sponsored activities. 

As the German deportation of Hungarian Jews to Aus- 
chwitz got underway in the spring of 1944, the wRB launched a 
campaign of psychological warfare aimed at the Hungarian au- 
thorities, whose cooperation was crucial to the success of the 
deportations. The wrB engineered a series of threats of post- 
war Allied retribution against collaborators, including public 
statements to that effect by President Roosevelt, Congressio- 
nal leaders, and other prominent Americans. Their warnings 
were conveyed to Hungary through diplomatic channels, radio 
broadcasts, the European press, and the dropping of leaflets 
by Allied planes. The wRB’s efforts also helped elicit pleas to 
the Hungarian leadership from the Vatican, the International 
Red Cross, and the king of Sweden. When the Hungarians fi- 
nally succumbed to these pressures, about 120,000 Jews re- 
mained alive in Budapest. Many had been sheltered by the 
Swedish diplomat Raoul *Wallenberg, who, with financial 
and logistical backing from the wr, organized a network of 
safe houses in the city. 

The wr took action in other areas, as well. It arranged 
for the shipment of tens of thousands of food parcels to con- 
centration camp inmates during the final months of the war. 
The board also helped Herbert Pell, the U.S. representative to 
the Allied War Crimes Commission, put pressure on the State 
Department to take a stronger stand on the postwar prosecu- 
tion of Nazi war criminals. 

Some of the board’s efforts met with less success. For 
months, it sought to persuade President Roosevelt to establish 
temporary shelters for refugees in the United States, but in the 
end he agreed to just one token shelter for a group of 982 ref- 
ugees in Oswego, New York. The board repeatedly asked the 
War Department to bomb the railroad lines leading to Aus- 
chwitz or the gas chambers and crematoria, but the requests 
were rejected. The State Department, too, often refused, or 
delayed, cooperating with the board’s requests for assistance, 
despite the fact that the president’s executive order creating 
the wrB specifically required such cooperation. The British 
government likewise responded coldly to the board's efforts 
and sometimes even impeded them. 

Given the magnitude of the Nazi genocide, wRB director 
John Pehle was correct in his later assessment of the board’s 
accomplishments as “late and little.” Still, the wrB deserves 
credit for playing a major role in the rescue of more than 
200,000 refugees during the final 15 months of the war despite 
numerous and daunting obstacles. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.S. Wyman, The Abandonment of the Jews 
(1984); LA. Hirschmann, Lifeline to a Promised Land (1946); D. 
Halasz, “The War Refugee Board and the Destruction of Hungarian 
Jewry” (Ph.D. dissertation, Texas Christian University, 2000). 


[Rafael Medoff (2"4 ed.)] 
“WARREN, SIR CHARLES (1840-1927), British army offi- 


cer, police commissioner, and archaeologist. Warren entered 
service in the Royal Engineers in 1857. He carried out a survey 
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of Gibraltar from 1861 to 1865 and conducted excavations at 
Jerusalem from 1867 to 1870. Together with C.R. *Conder, he 
published the results of the survey of western Palestine which 
Conder had completed in 1881. Warren also conducted a sur- 
vey of southern Transjordan. In his archeological work in Jeru- 
salem Warren concentrated on excavating the outer wall of the 
Temple enclosure. Digging a series of underground tunnels, 
he labored under vast difficulties. Among his discoveries was 
the wall of the Ophel. Warren recorded the results of his ex- 
cavations with great care, and they provided the main source 
of information on the Herodian wall down to its foundation 
until excavations were again undertaken there in 1968. He also 
preserved and registered every object he uncovered - a new 
departure at that time - which gave his work lasting value. 
His topographical and historical theories, on the other hand, 
have for the most part become obsolete. 

Among his publications are The Recovery of Jerusalem 
(1871), Underground Jerusalem (1876), The Survey of Western 
Palestine (with C.R. Conder, 1884), and several works on prob- 
lems of ancient weights and measures (especially The Early 
Weights and Measures of Mankind, 1913). Warren was one of 
the founders of the Palestine Exploration Fund and a member 
of its Executive Committee from 1871 until his death. 

Warren was among those who advocated the Jewish 
settlement of Palestine (in The Land of Promise, 1875). In his 
opinion the country with its natural borders could absorb 15 
million people if all its resources were exploited properly. War- 
ren is most famous today for his time as commissioner of the 
Metropolitan Police from 1886 until 1889, when, among other 
things, he had to deal with the “Jack the Ripper” murders in 
Whitechapel. Warren acted with great sensitivity towards the 
large Jewish community in London’ East End, ordering that 
antisemitic graffiti found near the scene of one murder be 
immediately erased, for fear that it would stir up anti-Jewish 
hostility. His role is discussed in all of the many accounts of 
the “Ripper” crimes, generally regarded as the most famous 
unsolved murders in history. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W.W. Williams, The Life of General Sir Charles 
Warren (1941). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; P. Begg, Jack 
the Ripper: The Definitive History (2003), index. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


WARRENS, ROSA (1821-1878), Swedish poet and translator. 
Born in Karlskrona, she spent much of her life in Hamburg 
and died in Copenhagen. Apart from important contributions 
to the study of Scandinavian folklore and Norse legend, she 
published Nordic verse in German translation: Schwedische 
Volkslieder der Vorzeit (1856), Daenische Volkslieder (1858), and 
Schottische Volkslieder (1861). Her other works include three 
volumes of Norwegian, Icelandic, and Finnish folk songs and 
a collection of original verse (1873). 


WARSAW (Pol. Warszawa), originally capital of the Masovia 
region; from the 16" century, capital of Poland. Jews were ap- 
parently living in Warsaw by the end of the 14" century, but 
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the first explicit information on Jewish settlement dates from 
1414. In 1423 the records show ten Jewish families paying tax 
in Warsaw, and about the same number exempted. The hos- 
tility of the townsmen of Warsaw to Jewish settlement in the 
capital was particularly strong. In 1483 the Jewish inhabitants 
were expelled, although some were living there three years 
later. There is no information about Jews in the city between 
1498 and 1524; evidently they had either been driven from the 
city entirely or remained in the outskirts on property owned 
by the Polish magnates from where they could enter the city 
for business purposes. Eventually, in 1527, the townsmen of 
Warsaw obtained the privilege de non tolerandis Judaeis, au- 
thorizing the exclusion of Jews from the city. Because of its im- 
portance as a political and commercial center, however, their 
connection was not entirely severed. A number of Jews were 
able to continue to reside in the outskirts, and some managed 
to gain access to Warsaw itself. When the national Sejm (diet) 
transferred its sessions to Warsaw in 1572 Jews were permit- 
ted to enter the city during its conventions. The time permit- 
ted for their sojourn was subsequently extended to a period 
of two weeks before and after the sessions. In addition, Jew- 
ish representatives (shtadlanim) of the *Councils of the Lands, 
empowered to negotiate with royalty and the nobility, also vis- 
ited Warsaw. A number of other Jews obtained authorization 
by various means to enter the city temporarily even while the 
Sejm was not sitting. One of the customary “arrangements” 
was the “daily ticket” system, which gave the holder of a ticket 
the right to stay in Warsaw for 14 days. A census of 1765 re- 
cords that there were 2,519 Jews in Warsaw. 

During the *Haidamack attacks of 1768 fugitives from 
the eastern districts of Poland flocked to the outskirts. The 
census for 1792 records 6,750 Jews in Warsaw, forming 9.7% 
of the total population: 30.4% of those economically active 
were engaged in commerce or as taverners, 26.7% in craft or 
industry, 41.4% in undefined occupations, and 1.5% in domes- 
tic employment or as simple laborers. Several scores of Jewish 
entrepreneurs engaged in flourishing business as moneylend- 
ers, court factors of royalty or the nobility, army suppliers, or 
agents for foreign embassies. These were the nucleus of the 
great Jewish bourgeoisie which subsequently formed in War- 
saw; they were mainly immigrants from abroad or from other 
towns in Poland. 

Throughout the period of unofficial settlement the towns- 
people spared no efforts to drive the Jews from the capital. A 
partial expulsion of the Jewish residents was enforced, in con- 
junction with organized street attacks, in 1775 and 1790. After 
the first partition of Poland (1772), Warsaw Jewry, in particu- 
lar the poorer sector, took an energetic part in the Polish up- 
rising against the Russians. Many Jews volunteered for guard 
duties, and a number joined in the fighting in the Jewish le- 
gion formed under Berek *Joselewicz. In their onslaught the 
Russian troops massacred the Jewish civilian population, in 
particular in the Praga suburb where resistance was fierce. 
Legend associates the name of Joseph Samuel *Zbitkower with 
large-scale rescue operations during the massacre. 
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BAHYA (Pseudo), name given to the author of the Neo- 
platonic work Kitab Madani al-Nafs (“On the Essence of the 
Soul,” Ar. version ed. by I. Goldziher, 1902; translated into 
Heb. by I.D. Broydé, 1896), at one time attributed to *Bahya 
ibn Paquda. Nothing is known of the author. It appears that 
Pseudo-Bahya wrote this work sometime between the middle 
of the 11 and the middle of the 12 centuries, since he cites 
*Avicenna and *Nissim ben Jacob who lived in the first half 
of the 11" century, but gives no indication that he was influ- 
enced by the late 12"*-century developments in Islamic and 
Jewish philosophy. 

On the Essence of the Soul presents the structure of the 
universe as a hierarchy of ten emanations created by God. 
These emanations are the active intellect, soul of the universe, 
nature, matter, bodies of the spheres, stars, fire, air, water, and 
earth. Each emanation is dependent on its predecessor for the 
divine power necessary to activate it. From the ten emanations 
are formed the composite substances of the sensual world to 
which the soul must descend. Criticizing the naturalist posi- 
tion that the soul is an accident of the body, the author main- 
tains that the rational soul is spiritual, a product of the soul 
of the universe. While passing through each emanation in its 
descent, the soul acquires “outer garments” of impurities un- 
til it finally reaches earth and is embodied in man. Different 
degrees of impurity depending on the length of the soul's stay 
in each of the emanations through which it descends provide 
the differences between souls, which, however, are all similar 
in essence. Once it inheres in a body, the rational soul unites 
with the lower vegetative and animal souls, and it loses its 
original suprasensual knowledge. In order to reverse this pro- 
cess and ascend to the spiritual source from which it derived, 
the rational soul must purify itself by cultivating virtue and 
by governing the lower souls. 

The author bases the immortality of the soul after death 
on the fact that all things composed of elements return back 
to their elements. Hence the soul returns to its origin, which is 
the spiritual soul of the universe, by means of an ascent which 
the soul can make once it has attained moral and intellectual 
perfection. Souls possessing only moral perfection can rise 
to an earthly paradise where they can acquire the knowledge 
necessary for their ascent to the suprasensual world. Souls 
possessing only intellectual perfection or no perfection at all 
are doomed to their earthly surroundings. As a part of their 
punishment these souls strive unsuccessfully to ascend to the 
suprasensual world. There is no direct evidence of the work 
having had any influence in medieval Jewish philosophy and 
it is not cited by other critics. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Borrisov, in: Bulletin of the Academy of 
Sciences of ussr, Class of Humanities (Rus., 1929), 785-993 41 (1897), 
241-56; Husik, Philosophy, 106-13; Guttmann, Philosophies, 124-7. 


[David Geffen] 


BAHYA BEN ASHER BEN HLAVA (13" century), exegete, 
preacher, and kabbalist. His great commentary on the Pen- 
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tateuch (Naples, 1492) was written in 1291. According to tra- 
dition, he lived in Saragossa and served there as dayyan and 
preacher. He was a disciple of Solomon b. Abraham Adret, 
whom he called “my master,’ whenever he quoted from his 
commentaries. Curiously enough, Bahya mentions neither 
his teacher’s kabbalistic sayings nor his commentaries on the 
mystical teachings of Nahmanides as did Solomon b. Adret’s 
other disciples. There are also kabbalistic matters quoted 
anonymously by Bahya which are attributed to Solomon b. 
Adret by other authors. This might confirm the assumption of 
J. Reifmann (Alummah, 1 (1936), 82) that Bahya was not Solo- 
mon b. Adret’s disciple in Kabbalah. It is also possible that he 
did not have his teacher’s permission to quote him in kabbal- 
istic matters. Isaac b. Todros of Barcelona, the commentator 
on Nahmanides’ esoteric teachings, is quoted by Bahya only 
once, without the attribute “my teacher.” 


His Writings 

Following *Botarel and for various reasons, spurious works 
(as well as writings whose authors are unknown) have been at- 
tributed to Bahya. J. Reifmann’s assumption that Bahya wrote 
Ha-Emunah ve-ha-Bittahon (Korets, 1785), Maarekhet ha-Elo- 
hut (Mantua, 1558), and Maamar ha-Sekhel (Cremona, 1557), 
does not stand up to critical examination. Béla Bernstein has 
pointed out that a commentary on Job published in Bahya’s 
name was really a compilation made from two of his books: 
Kad ha-Kemah (Constantinople, 1515) and Shulhan shel Arba 
(Mantua, 1514). There was also the opinion that Bahya’s men- 
tion of Hoshen Mishpat was simply a printing error. 

The clarity of Bahya’s style and his easy exposition have 
made his books (which draw their material from a variety of 
sources) popular with the public, particularly his commentary 
on the Pentateuch which has been published frequently from 
1492 (with explanations and references, 2 vols., 1966-67). Ad- 
ditional testimony to its popularity are the numerous quota- 
tions from it in the book *Zeenah u-Reenah. In his work Bahya 
interprets the Pentateuch in four ways: literal, homiletical, ra- 
tional, and according to the Kabbalah. He uses many different 
sources, beginning with talmudic and midrashic literature, ex- 
egetic and philosophic literature, and ending with kabbalistic 
literature. The way of sekhel (“reason”) does not always mean 
philosophic-rationalistic interpretation. According to Bahya, 
all that is outside the divine world, including demonological 
matters, belongs to “the way of reason,’ insofar as it is neces- 
sary to explain the verses or the mitzvot according to the sub- 
ject. Bahya is considered of great importance in Kabbalah and 
is one of the main sources through which the kabbalistic say- 
ings of Nahmanides’ contemporaries have been preserved. As 
a rule, Bahya does not divulge his kabbalistic sources. With 
the exception of the Sefer ha-*Bahir, which he considers an 
authentic Midrash, and Nahmanides, who is his guide in Kab- 
balah, he rarely mentions other kabbalists, although he uses 
extensively the writings of Jacob b. Sheshet *Gerondi, *Asher 
b. David, Joseph *Gikatilla, and others. He treats the Zohar in 
a similar manner. Parts of the Zohar were known to him, and 
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After Warsaw passed to Prussia in 1796, Warsaw Jewry 
was subjected to the Juden Reglements of 1797. Only Jew- 
ish residents of the city prior to 1796 were allowed to stay; 
the others were only permitted the right of temporary do- 
micile, in a reversion to the old “daily ticket” system. In 1805 
fresh attacks on Jews in Warsaw were made by the Polish 
populace. Nevertheless, there was now continuous immi- 
gration of German-speaking Jews from Prussia, Silesia, and 
other places to Warsaw, and the Jewish population increased 
from 7,688 (12% of the total) in 1797 to 11,630 (17.4%) in 
1804. 


Within the Duchy of Warsaw (1807-13) 

After the formation of the Napoleon-sponsored duchy of War- 
saw the Jews were not deprived of the rights of citizenship, but 
in 1808, under the “infamous decree” of *Napoleon, restric- 
tions were imposed on Jewish rights for ten years. During this 
period Warsaw Jewry was burdened with heavy taxes. In 1809 
a “Jewish quarter” was established outside in which the only 
persons permitted to reside were Jewish owners of real estate, 
wholesale merchants, manufacturers, bankers, army suppli- 
ers, and doctors, on condition that they wore European dress, 
were able to read and write Polish, German or French, and sent 
their children to general schools. The “daily ticket” was abol- 
ished in 1811. The vicissitudes of war between 1812 and 1815, 
and the inimical attitude of the government of the duchy, led 
to a reduction of the number of Jewish residents in Warsaw, 
who in 1813 numbered 8,000. 

From 1527 until the Prussian conquest no authorized 
community (kehillah) had existed in Warsaw. However, the 
Jews living in the city and environs met for prayers, established 
prayer houses and charitable associations, and appointed a 
syndic-parnas, to direct the tax administration, exercise judi- 
cial power, and organize the census, among other duties. He 
was assisted by dayyanim and a sworn-in meturgeman (in- 
terpreter). Rabbis had also officiated without authorization. 
The Prussian administration had appointed a representation 
for Warsaw Jewry with the right to exercise the *herem (ex- 
communication) to facilitate tax collection. Thus the Warsaw 
community was revived and had the opportunity of appoint- 
ing authorized rabbis. During the existence of the duchy of 
Warsaw the community extended its authority until it was 
transformed in practice from a local body to an institution 
representative of the Jewry of the whole duchy. 

*Hasidism spread to Warsaw toward the latter part of 
the 18" century. A celebrated public disputation between 
spokesmen of the Hasidim and Mitnaggedim was held in the 
Praga suburb in 1781. On the other hand, a small circle of 
maskilim also formed in this period, which included a num- 
ber of wealthy arrivals from abroad, physicians, and others. In 
1802 Isaac Flatau founded the “German Synagogue,’ in which 
traditional services were held but sermons were delivered in 
German. A government-sponsored rabbinical seminary was 
established in 1826, which the Orthodox members of the com- 
munity strongly opposed. It continued for 37 years, until the 
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Polish uprising of 1863, and became a center for assimilation- 
ist and reformist tendencies. 


Within Congress Poland (1815-1915) 

During the existence of Congress Poland, the size of the War- 
saw community increased to become the largest in Europe. 
The Jewish population numbered 15,600 (19.2% of the to- 
tal) in 1816, 72,800 (32.7%) in 1864, 130,000 (33.4%) in 1882, 
306,000 (39.2%) in 1910, and 337,000 (38.1%) in 1914. Natural 
increase was responsible for only part of this growth, which 
was mainly the outcome of the migration to Warsaw begin- 
ning in the 1860s and particularly after the *pogroms in Rus- 
sia of 1881, when 150,000 Jews moved to Warsaw, a substan- 
tial number coming from Lithuania and Belorussia, and from 
the Ukraine. 

From 1815 there was a sharp deterioration in the status 
of Warsaw Jewry. The area of the “Jewish quarter” was further 
restricted, the system of “daily tickets” was reintroduced, and 
the animosity of the general populace increased. The second 
half of the 19** century inaugurated a change for the better, 
and was marked by some rapprochement between certain Jew- 
ish and Polish circles. In 1862 the restrictions relating to all 
the Jews of Congress Poland were lifted. The Jews of Warsaw 
took an active part in the two Polish uprisings against Russia, 
especially in the second in 1863. 

At the end of the 1870s there was a recrudescence of anti- 
Jewish feeling in Warsaw and throughout Poland. In Decem- 
ber 1881 a pogrom broke out in Warsaw in the wake of the 
Russian pogroms, motivated in particular by the notion that 
the “Litvaks” (Lithuanian Jews) were the promoters of russifi- 
cation in Poland. The elections to the fourth Imperial *Duma 
of 1912, in which Warsaw Jewry returned a left-wing candi- 
date, further aggravated anti-Jewish hostility. 

Throughout this period, the Warsaw Jews considerably 
extended their activities in the economic sphere, and the so- 
cial and economic differences within the community grew 
more marked. Jews played an important role in finance and 
all sectors of commerce and also in industry. Of the 20 bank- 
ers in Warsaw in 1847, 17 were Jews. Jewish bankers initiated 
and developed various industries in the state, participated in 
the construction of railroads, held the monopoly for the sale 
of *salt and alcoholic beverages, leased the Jewish taxes, and 
engaged in other activities. In 1849 Jews formed 52% of the 
total persons engaged in commerce. Nevertheless this haute 
bourgeoisie, despite its economic importance, formed a negli- 
gible percentage in the total Jewish population of Warsaw, in 
1843 forming 2.2% of the number of Jews actively employed 
there. In this year about 30% of the Jews earned a livelihood 
from commerce, mainly as shopkeepers or peddlers, about 
one-third as artisans and laborers, 13.5% as carters, porters or 
day laborers, and 12.5% as domestic workers. The proportion 
of Jews engaged in commerce increased until the 1870s but af- 
terward dropped in face of growing Polish competition. 

In 1862 the main source of livelihood for the Jewish prole- 
tariat was commerce and crafts: 31.7% were employed in com- 
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mercial establishments, 27.9% in crafts, and 4.5% in industry; 
the number in industry later increased, although mainly in 
small or medium industry, large industries, even under Jewish 
ownership, taking a smaller number of Jewish workers; 2.8% 
of the Jews were employed in finance, 1.9% in transportation, 
and 1.9% in the liberal professions. The large percentage of do- 
mestic workers (29.3%) reflects the migration of unemployed 
women to the metropolis. Later, part of this number was ab- 
sorbed into the garment and tobacco industries. 


Social and Cultural Developments 

Hasidism spread rapidly in Warsaw. In 1880 two-thirds of 
the 300 approved synagogues, and many prayer rooms, were 
hasidic, and this also reflected the proportion of Hasidim to 
the total Jewish population in the city. The Mitnaggedim were 
augmented by the end of the 19" century with the advent of 
the “Litvaks.” 

The tendency to *assimilation in Warsaw began with the 
penetration of German cultural influences, in which an impor- 
tant role was played by the wealthy arrivals from the West at 
the end of the 18" century and the beginning of the 19"*, whose 
ranks were reinforced by wealthy Jews of Polish birth. Later the 
attachment of the assimilationists became closely orientated to 
Polish culture and society, and in the second half of the 19" cen- 
tury the tendency spread to the youth of wider circles. The as- 
similationists took an active role in the leadership and cultural 
life of the community. The incidence of conversion in Warsaw 
became the highest in Eastern Europe: in the first half of the 19 
century 7o bankers, industrialists and large-scale merchants, 
15 printers, and 20 officials adopted Christianity. 

In 1883 the society of Sheerit Israel of the Hovevei Zion 
was established in Warsaw, led by Israel Jasinowski and Saul 
Phinehas *Rabinowitz, and in 1890 the society Menuhah 
ve-Nahalah was founded, led by Eliyahu Zeev *Lewin-Ep- 
stein, which established the moshavah of *Rehovot in Erez 
Israel. The Geulah Company, formed in 1904, participated 
in acquiring land for the society of Ahuzzat Bayit which pio- 
neered the building of Tel Aviv. The circles of Hovevei Zion 
in Warsaw concentrated in particular in the synagogue of 
Ohel Moshe, founded in 1885, and subsequently in the Mo- 
riah synagogue founded in 1908, at which Isaac *Nissenbaum 
served as preacher. 

A number of Zionist youth and student circles, whose 
leadership included Jan Kirshrot, Yizhak *Gruenbaum, and 
Yosef *Sprinzak, combined in the society Ha-Tehiyyah in 
1903. Its ranks included supporters of differing national and 
socialist ideologies who soon separated. Some of its members 
joined the Zionist Democratic Fraction, under the leadership 
of Gruenbaum. Another group became a formative influence 
in the Poalei Zion, under the leadership of Yizhak *Tabenkin 
and Ben-Zion Raskin, and in Ze’irei Zion, led by Sprinzak. Af- 
ter the split in the Sixth Zionist Congress over the *Uganda 
scheme (1903), the supporters of Theodor *Herzl and the po- 
litical Zionists joined in the Meginnei ha-Histadrut which es- 
tablished its headquarters in Warsaw. 
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At the end of the 19" century Jewish socialist societ- 
ies and workers’ circles were consolidated into the *Bund, 
under the leadership of Leo Goldman, John Mill, and Ziviah 
Hurvitz, originally from Vilna. The Bund conducted its 
activities among the Jewish workers, organized strikes 
and May 1% demonstrations, and promoted Yiddish culture: 
it was opposed to Zionism and the movement to revive He- 
brew. 

Until the end of the 1860s the Warsaw community leader- 
ship was mainly Orthodox, excepting for the periods 1841-44 
and 1856-58, when the president of the community was Matth- 
ias Rosen, an assimilationist who was acceptable to all groups 
of the community. After a financial criterion was established 
in the elections, the assimilationists assumed the leadership 
of the community by agreement with the Hasidim, and con- 
trolled its affairs for over 50 years, between 1871 and 1926. 
Zionist opposition to the assimilationists was organized for 
the first time in 1899. 

Four rabbis served for the whole of Warsaw and its vi- 
cinity, all Mitnaggedim: Solomon Zalman *Lipshitz, 1819-39; 
Hayyim *Dawidsohn, 1839-54; Dov Berush *Meisels, 1854-70; 
and Jacob *Gesundheit, 1870-73, who was not accepted by 
the Hasidim and was removed from office with the help of 
the assimilationists. The rabbis served in conjunction with 
dayyanim. Attempts to establish a *Reform synagogue in 
Warsaw were unsuccessful. The only innovation introduced 
by the “modernized” congregations was that sermons in their 
synagogues were preached in German or Polish. Rabbis in 
these synagogues were Abraham Meir Goldschmidt, Isaac 
Kramsztyk, Mordecai *Jastrow, Isaac Cylkow, Samuel Abra- 
ham *Poznanski, and Moses *Schorr. 

The main trend of Jewish education in Warsaw was 
Orthodox. In the middle of the 19 century, 90% of all Jew- 
ish children of school age attended heder. Subsequently the 
percentage decreased, and by the end of the century only 
75% attended hadarim. In 1896 there were 433 authorized 
hadarim, in Warsaw and a large number of unauthorized 
ones. In 1885 circles of Hovevei Zion established the first 
heder metukkan, or modern heder, in Warsaw. In 1820 three 
state schools for Jewish children had been opened under 
the supervision of Jacob *Tugendhold, but the Orthodox 
opposition curbed the development of general schools. On 
the threshold of World War 1 there were 20 elementary schools 
in Warsaw in which the language of instruction was Russian. 
Attempts to open private schools for boys met only with 
limited success. On the other hand, the girls’ secondary 
schools, which disseminated Polish culture, were more pop- 
ular; even Hasidim, who normally insisted on an extreme 
Orthodox education for their sons, sent their daughters to 
them. In 1895, 19 schools of this type existed in Warsaw. Vo- 
cational training courses, a secondary school with a scientific 
trend (1878-88), and a trade school were also opened. The 
first Hebrew kindergarten was founded by Jehiel Heilperin 
in 1909, in conjunction with a course for kindergarten teach- 
ers, opened in 1910. 
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The Haskalah literature in Warsaw was of an inferior standard 
and made little impact. However, in the 1880s, Warsaw became 
the center for Hebrew publishing in Poland and throughout 
Russia. The daily and weekly press, the many literary organs, 
and other periodicals which now began to burgeon, marked 
the transition from the world of Haskalah to the new Hebrew 
literature. They provided a platform for the elite of the writ- 
ers, poets, scholars, and journalists. In 1862 the Hebrew pe- 
riodical *Ha-Zefirah was established as a weekly by Hayyim 
Selig *Slonimski, which after a series of intervals and setbacks 
became a daily in 1886 and the central organ for Russian Jewry. 
Other daily or weekly Hebrew newspapers also published 
in this period did not continue for long, generally for lack 
of readership; the heavy hand of the censor also proved a 
stumbling block. The pioneer of Hebrew publishing in War- 
saw was A.L. Ben Avigdor (see *Shalkovich) while the most 
active personality in journalism and literature was Nahum 
*Sokolow. 

The first Yiddish (and Polish) weekly was Der Beobakhter 
an der Weykhsel, published in 1823-24 by assimilationist cir- 
cles. The transition in *Yiddish literature to new forms and 
contents originated with Y.L. *Peretz and his circle and the 
literary publications which they founded, Yidishe Bibliotek 
(1891-95) and Yontev Bletlakh (1894-96). After a number of 
unsuccessful attempts, two Yiddish periodicals became estab- 
lished which soon began to overtake the Hebrew press: Samuel 
Jacob Jackan began to publish the daily Yidishes Tageblat in 
1906, changed in 1908 into *Haynt. Zevi *Prylucki established 
the daily *Moment in 1911. Polish periodicals also appeared, 
first sponsored by the assimilationists, among them the weekly 
Jutrzenka. At the beginning of the 20" century national news- 
papers were also published in Polish. 


World War 1 and the Polish Republic 
During World War 1 thousands of refugees arrived in Warsaw. 
In 1917 there were 343,400 Jews (41% of the total population). 
The German occupation brought improvement from the po- 
litical standpoint, but the concentration of refugees and the 
havoc wrought by war increased the economic distress. 
During the period of renewed Polish independence 
(1918-39) the Jewish population of Warsaw showed marked 
growth, but a decrease compared with the general population. 
In 1918 the total was 320,000 (42.2%), and in 1938, 368,400 
(29.1%). The tendency of the Polish state to centralize eco- 
nomic activity in its own institutions, the antisemitic direc- 
tion of its policy and the antisemitic feelings rife among the 
Polish public, as well as the economic action taken against the 
Jews (see *Poland), severely affected Jewish life in Warsaw. The 
number of Jewish unemployed reached 34.4% in 1931, while 
that of those without means of livelihood was even greater. In 
1933 half of the members of the Warsaw community were ex- 
empted from the communal tax as they were unable to furnish 
the minimal payment of five zlotys a year. Consequently the 
pressure of emigration increased, in particular to Palestine. 
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Warsaw was the headquarters of Jewish parties and 
movements in Poland, the arena of the struggle for Jewish 
representation in the state Sejm and Senate, and the center of 
Jewish cultural and educational activities, of the arts, scholar- 
ship and literature, and of the Jewish national press. A fierce 
political struggle was waged over the character that Jewish life 
in Warsaw should assume. Hasidism continued to be an im- 
portant factor in Jewish affairs. Many of the hasidic admorim 
of various dynasties settled in Warsaw. Assimilation became 
a less important issue, and the chief political struggle was be- 
tween the Zionist factions and the Orthodox-hasidic groups, 
which combined in the *Agudat Israel. Between 1926 and 1936 
the direction of Warsaw communal affairs was in the hands 
of Agudat Israel and the Zionists, either in coalition or alter- 
nately. However, in 1936 the Bund gained the lead in both the 
elections to the communal leadership and the Jewish repre- 
sentation on the Warsaw municipality. The Polish govern- 
ment annulled the results of the democratically held com- 
munal elections and appointed another community board 
(kahal) which continued in office until the German occupa- 
tion in World War 11. 


JEWISH EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. During the inter-war 
period a number of Jewish school systems existed: six Hebrew- 
national elementary schools, established by the Zionist Tar- 
but organization; four Yiddish secular schools established by 
the CysHo supported by the Bund and the left Po’alei Zion; 
a Yiddish-Hebrew school of the Shulkult organization, sepa- 
rated from the cysHo; an Orthodox school of Agudat Israel 
(Horev for boys and *Beth Jacob for girls) - the exact num- 
ber of their schools is not known but the number of the pu- 
pils exceeded that for other schools; two bilingual (Polish- 
Hebrew) elementary schools and one secondary school of the 
Yavneh founded by *Mizrachi; and numerous private second- 
ary schools. Most Jewish children attended the state schools. 
In neighborhoods where there were Jewish concentrations, 
some of these schools were solely intended for Jewish pupils: 
lessons were held on Sundays instead of the Sabbath, and the 
schools were known as szabatéwki. In 1928 the Institute for 
Jewish Studies, Makhon le-Hokhmat Yisrael, was opened, and 
the name was subsequently changed, as its sphere of activity 
expanded, to Makhon le-Maddaei ha-Yahadut. Moses Schorr, 
Meir *Balaban, Abraham *Weiss, and Menahem (Edmund) 
Stein served as principals. 

During this period Hebrew literature and press declined. 
Many of the Hebrew writers emigrated to Erez Israel. At- 
tempts to continue publication of Hebrew dailies were un- 
successful; not one lasted for an appreciable time. The most 
important publishing house of Hebrew books in Warsaw was 
that of A.J. *Stybel. On the other hand, the Yiddish and Pol- 
ish Jewish press increased its output. Other Yiddish dailies 
were published alongside the Haynt and Moment, including 
party organs and unaffiliated papers, with a wide public and 
considerable influence on their readers. In 1917 Nasz Kurjer 
was published under the editorship of Jacob Apenszlak, which 
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changed to Nasz Przeglad in 1920, a national independent 
daily. Other weeklies and periodicals were also published. 


[Avraham Rubinstein] 


Hebrew Printing 

The beginning of Hebrew printing in or near Warsaw was due 
to the desire of the government to stem the outflow of capital 
abroad for the import of Hebrew books. In Warsaw the first 
Hebrew book (Zevi Hirsch b. Hayyim’s notes on the Yalkut 
Shimoni Zemah le-Avraham) was printed by Peter Zawadzki 
in 1796. After his death his widow continued printing - mainly 
anti-hasidic literature — until 1801. Another non-Jewish He- 
brew printer was V. Dombrowsky (to 1808). The first Jew- 
ish-owned press was that of Zevi Hirsch Nossonowitz of Lu- 
tomirsk, who printed, with Krueger’s Novydwor type, from 
1811, in partnership with Avigdor Lebensohn 1818-21, and af- 
terward the two of them separately, Nossonowitz now chang- 
ing his name to Schriftgiesser (“type-caster”). He died in 1831, 
succeeded by his son Nathan; the firm continued for another 
century, printing a Talmud edition (1872). Lebensohn and 
his descendants were active to 1900. More than 30 additional 
presses were established in Warsaw during the 19* century, 
including that of S. Orgelbrand and sons, who printed Tal- 
mud editions as well as Turim, Maimonides’ Yad, the Shulhan 
Arukh, and a Mishnah edition. 

Among the moving spirits of Hebrew printing in War- 
saw was Isaac Goldmann (1812-1887), who ran his own press 
from 1867 producing more than 100 books, among them 
Talmud tractates. In 1890 the brothers Lewin-Epstein estab- 
lished a Hebrew printing house, which is still active in Israel. 
A dozen or so more presses were set up in the first quarter 
of the 20' century. At the outbreak of World War 11 in 1939 
more than 1,000 workers were engaged in the Hebrew print- 
ing works in Warsaw. 


Holocaust Period 

When German forces entered the city on Sept. 29, 1939, there 
were 393,950 Jews, comprising approximately one-third of the 
city’s population, living in Warsaw. Between October 1939 and 
January 1940 the German occupation authorities issued a se- 
ries of anti-Jewish measures against the Jewish population. 
These measures included the introduction of forced labor; the 
order that every Jew should wear a white armband with a blue 
star of David, and the special marking of Jewish-owned busi- 
nesses; confiscation of Jewish real estate and other property; 
and a prohibition against Jews using the railway and other 
public transportation. 


THE GHETTO. In April 1940 the Germans began construct- 
ing a wall to enclose the future Warsaw ghetto. On October 
2, the Germans established a ghetto for all Warsaw Jews and 
Jewish refugees from the provinces. Within six weeks all Jews 
or persons of Jewish origin had to move into the ghetto, while 
all “Aryans” residing in the assigned area had to leave. The 
ghetto originally covered 340 hectares (approximately 840 
acres), including the Jewish cemetery. As this area was gradu- 
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ally reduced by the Germans, the walls were moved, and the 
number of gates changed. In the autumn of 1941 the ghetto 
was divided into two parts, joined by a bridge over Chlodna 
Street. The gates were guarded by German and Polish police 
from the outside and by the Jewish militia (Ordnungsdienst) 
from the inside and only those with a special permit could en- 
ter or leave the ghetto. In the beginning, the Warsaw city hall, 
German political authorities, and a special office, the “Trans- 
ferstelle? responsible for financial affairs, dealt with the ghet- 
to’s administration. However, from April 1941 a German com- 
missioner, Heinz Auerswald, was appointed over the ghetto. 
The head of the Jewish community council was Adam *Czer- 
niakow, an engineer who had been appointed by the mayor 
of Warsaw during the siege (Sept. 23, 1939). By order of Hans 
Frank (Sept. 28, 1939), a *Judenrat was created, consisting of 
24 members, and presided over by Czerniakow. Czerniakow 
carried out his functions for the general good under trying 
conditions, often interceding with the German authorities to 
ameliorate the repressive regulations. He tirelessly supported 
social and cultural institutions in the ghetto and provided re- 
lief wherever possible. 

Originally some 400,000 Jews were crowded into the 
area of the ghetto. The reductions in its size necessitated in- 
ternal shifting and further overcrowding, so that thousands 
of families were often left without shelter. The situation was 
further aggravated when some 72,000 Jews from the Warsaw 
district (see *Poland) were transferred to the ghetto, bringing 
the total number of refugees to 150,000 (April 1941). The av- 
erage number of persons per room was 13, while thousands 
remained homeless. The ghetto population during various 
periods prior to July 1942 is estimated to have been between 
400,000 and 500,000. The confiscation and plunder of Jew- 
ish property was conducted by the “Transferstelle.” In January 
1942, Jewish goods valued at 3,736,000 zlotys ($747,200) were 
confiscated; in February - 4,738,000 zlotys ($947,600); in 
March - 6,045,000 zlotys ($1,209,000); and in April-6,893,000 
zlotys ($1,378,000). The ghetto population received a food al- 
location amounting to 184 calories per capita a day, while the 
Poles received 634, and the Germans 2,310. The price per large 
calorie was 5.9 zlotys (about $1) for Jews, 2.6 zlotys (50 cents) 
for Poles, and 0.3 zlotys ($.06) for Germans. The average allo- 
cation per person in the ghetto was four pounds of bread and 
a half pound of sugar a month. The dough was mixed with 
sawdust and potato peels. 

The ghetto suffered from mass unemployment. In June 
1941, 27,000 Jews were active in their professions, while 60% 
of the Jewish population had no income at all. A small num- 
ber of Jews who had their own tools and machines found em- 
ployment in factories taken over by Germans. Wages were 
minimal. For 10-12 hours of strenuous labor, a skilled worker 
earned 2%-5 zlotys ($0.50-1.00) daily. There was an acute 
shortage of fuel to heat the houses. In the winter of 1941-42, 
718 out of the 780 apartments investigated had no heat. These 
conditions led to epidemics, especially typhoid. The streets 
were strewn with corpses due to starvation and disease. Bands 
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of children roamed the streets in search of food. A few women 
and children occasionally slipped across to the “Aryan” side, 
in an attempt to find food or shelter. The Polish police usually 
seized them and turned them over to the Germans. In October 
1941 the authorities declared that leaving the ghetto without 
permission was punishable by death. 

From time to time the authorities rounded up able- 
bodied people in the streets and sent them to slave labor 
camps. In April 1941 some 25,000 Jews from the Warsaw 
ghetto lived in these camps under conditions that rapidly 
decimated their numbers. After the outbreak of the German- 
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Soviet War (June 1941), many of the inmates in the camps 
were executed. 

It is estimated that by the summer of 1942, over 100,000 
Jews died in the ghetto proper. Nevertheless, the morale of the 
ghetto inhabitants was not broken, and continual efforts were 
made to overcome the German decrees and organize relief. Il- 
legal workshops were gradually established for manufacturing 
goods to be smuggled out and sold on the “Aryan” side. These 
included leather products, metals, furniture, textiles, clothing, 
and millinery. At the same time raw materials were smug- 
gled in. In this way thousands of families were sustained. The 
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smuggling of foodstuffs into the ghetto, carried out by Jew- 
ish children, was especially intensive. In December 1941 the 
official import of foodstuffs and materials into the ghetto was 
valued at 2,000,000 zlotys ($400,000) while illegal imports 
totaled 80,000,000 zlotys ($16,000,000). Social welfare insti- 
tutions were active to combat hunger and disease. The *Centos 
for social welfare, the *Toz for health services, and other orga- 
nizations re-formed and established hospitals, public kitchens 
(daily providing over 100,000 soup rations), orphanages, ref- 
ugee centers, and recreation facilities. In each block of houses 
a committee for charitable work functioned and also engaged 
in cultural and educational activities, such as reading groups, 
lectures, and musical evenings. A network of schools, both 
religious and secular, as well as trade schools functioned in 
the ghetto. Some of these schools were illegal and could oper- 
ate only under the guise of soup kitchens. Similarly, medical, 
technical, and scientific training was given under the guise of 
trade courses. By the end of 1940 the Jewish historian, Em- 
manuel *Ringelblum, established a secret historical and liter- 
ary society under the code name of Oneg Shabbat. This group 
set up secret archives on the life and martyrdom of the Polish 
Jews under the Nazis. These archives, which were hidden in 
several places, were discovered after the war. Despite the clos- 
ing down of all synagogues and the prohibition against public 
worship, clandestine services were held, especially on holidays. 
Yeshivot secretly functioned. The zaddikim of *Aleksandrow 
and *Ciechanow were hidden and cared for by their followers. 
Many religious Jews held the view that their sufferings were 
preliminary to the coming of the Messiah. There were many 
instances of heroism by ultra-Orthodox Jews in the face of 
death. Hillel *Zeitlin, the famous religious writer, arrived at 
the “Umschlagplatz” (assembly point) during the 1942 depor- 
tation, proudly dressed in his religious garb. Janusz *Korczak, 
the director of the Jewish orphanage, continued to give hope 
and courage to his wards until he boarded the death train to- 
gether with the children. 


FORMATION OF RESISTANCE. The main form of resistance 
in the ghetto revolved around the underground political life 
which existed throughout the German occupation. The most 
active were the Zionist groups - *Poalei Zion, *Ha-Shomer 
ha-Zair, Deror, *Betar, *Gordonia, as well as the Bund and the 
Communist-inspired Spartakus organization. As early as Pass- 
over 1940 the Germans, with the cooperation of Polish hooli- 
gans, provoked a pogrom in the Jewish district. Underground 
Jewish groups organized effective self-defense. After the ghetto 
was established, underground activity increased, as the purely 
Jewish environment offered better security against denuncia- 
tions and infiltration of German police agents into the ranks 
of the underground. The political underground movements in 
the ghetto engaged in such activities as disseminating infor- 
mation, collecting documents on German crimes, sabotaging 
German factories, and preparing for armed resistance. A series 
of illegal periodicals appeared in Hebrew, Yiddish, and Polish. 
Among the best known were the following Hebrew publica- 
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tions: Deror, circulated by the *He-Halutz organization; El Al, 
Itton ha-Tenuah, and Neged ha-Zerem by Ha-Shomer ha-Zaiir: 
Magen David by Betar; Sheviv by the General Zionists; Yiddish 
publications: Bafrayung by He-Halutz; Morgenfray and Biule- 
tin by the Bund: and Polish publications: Awangarda by Poalei 
Zion; Jutrznia and Plomienie by Ha-Shomer ha-Zair. 

The first Jewish military underground organization, Swit, 
was formed in December 1939 by Jewish veterans of the Pol- 
ish army. Most of its members were Revisionists. The organi- 
zation was headed by David Apelbaum and Henryk Lipszyc, 
aided by a Polish major, Henryk Iwanski. 

Early in 1942 a second underground fighting organiza- 
tion emerged, created by four Zionist groups: Poalei Zion, 
Ha-Shomer ha-Zair, Zionist Socialists, and Deror, as well as 
the Communist organization. It soon became known as the 
anti-Fascist bloc. Its leaders were Szachna Sagan, Aron Lew- 
artowski, Josef Kaplan, and Josef Sak. Four commanders were 
appointed: Mordecai *Anielewicz, Pinkus Kartin, Mordecai 
Tenenbaum, and Abram Fiszelson. The Bund did not join the 
bloc but created its own fighting organization “Samo obrona” 
(self-defense) under the command of Abraham Blum. None 
of the three military organizations of the ghetto succeeded in 
acquiring arms prior to July 22, 1942, when mass deportations 
to *Treblinka death camp were initiated by the Nazis. 


FIRST MASS DEPORTATIONS. ‘The deportations were pre- 
ceded by a series of terrorizing “actions,” when scores of peo- 
ple were dragged out of their homes and murdered in the 
streets. Just one day before the mass deportations to Treblinka 
began (July 21, 1942), 60 hostages were taken to the Pawiak 
Prison. Three days later, the president of the Judenrat, Adam 
Czerniakow, committed suicide following a demand by the 
Nazis that he cooperate with them in the deportations. His 
successor, Maksymilian (Marek) Lichtenbaum, also an engi- 
neer, obeyed the Nazi orders. The number of deportees aver- 
aged 5,000-7,000 daily, sometimes reaching 13,000. Some of 
the victims, resigned to their fate as a result of starvation, re- 
ported voluntarily to the “Umschlagplatz,’ lured by the sight 
of food which the Germans offered to the volunteers, and 
by the promise that their transfer to “the East” meant they 
would be able to live and work in freedom. In the beginning, 
the Germans exempted from deportation employees of the 
ghetto factories, members of the Judenrat and Jewish police, 
and hospital personnel, as well as their families. Thousands 
of Jews made feverish attempts to obtain such employment 
certificates. In the course of time even these “safe” categories 
were subject to deportation. The number of victims, includ- 
ing those murdered in the ghetto and those deported to Tre- 
blinka, totaled approximately 300,000 out of the 370,000 in- 
habitants in the ghetto prior to July 1942. This major Aktion 
lasted from July 22 until Sept. 13, 1942. Following the deporta- 
tions, the ghetto area was drastically constricted so that some 
factories and several blocks of buildings were left outside the 
new walls and cordoned off with barbed wire to prevent any- 
one finding shelter there. The Germans also fixed the number 
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of inhabitants allowed to remain in the ghetto at a maximum 
of 35,000 persons. 


ACTIVE RESISTANCE. The leaders of the underground move- 
ments appraised the new situation. At their first meeting, they 
decided to create the Jewish Fighting Organization (Zydowska 
Organizacja Bojowa-zos), and take active steps to oppose fur- 
ther deportation. A few members of the underground man- 
aged to escape from Treblinka, and brought to the ghetto 
information about the real fate that awaited the deportees, 
namely physical annihilation. Because of the blockade it was 
not even possible to pass this information on to the non-Jew- 
ish population. 

Some 30,000-35,000 Jews, most of them factory work- 
ers and their families, legally remained in the ghetto and were 
employed within or outside the ghetto. In addition, there were 
between 20,000 and 30,000 Jews living on in the ghetto “ille- 
gally” By the end of 1942 there was an influx of several thou- 
sand Jews from the labor camps which had been closed. At 
this time some Jews hiding on the “Aryan” side were seized 
and returned to the ghetto. In this period intensive prepara- 
tions were made for armed resistance. The Bund also joined 
the zon, while the Revisionists continued to adhere to their 
separate organization, Swit. Appeals were made to several Pol- 
ish underground organizations for the acquisition of weap- 
ons. An emissary of the zon, Arie (Jurek) Wilner, succeeded 
in persuading the commanders of one of the Polish under- 
ground armies (Armia Krajowa) of the necessity of supplying 
weapons to the ghetto underground and, after long negotia- 
tions, about 100 firearms and some hand grenades were sent 
into the ghetto. Another small quantity of arms was supplied 
by the Communist “People’s Guard.” The Revisionists also 
obtained several loads of arms from two Polish underground 
organizations led by Major H. Iwanski and Captain Szemley 
(Cesary) Ketling. Several secret workshops were established 
in the ghetto to manufacture homemade hand grenades and 
bombs, and some additional arms were bought on the black 
market. At the same time, a network of bunkers and subter- 
ranean communication channels was constructed to enable 
combat against the superior German forces and to protect the 
non-fighting population. 

The second wave of deportations began on Jan. 18, 1943, 
when the Nazis broke into the ghetto, surrounded many build- 
ings, and deported the inhabitants to Treblinka. They liqui- 
dated the hospital, shot the patients, and deported the person- 
nel. Many factory workers who had been employed outside the 
ghetto were included among the deportees. The underground 
organizations, insufficiently equipped and ill-prepared, nev- 
ertheless offered armed resistance, which turned into four 
days of street fighting. This was the first case of street fighting 
in occupied Poland. The Germans, fearing the impact of this 
outburst on other parts of Poland, stopped the deportations, 
and attempted to carry out their aim by “peaceful” means, 
namely by voluntary registration for the alleged labor camps. 
The underground, in turn, conducted an intensive informa- 
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tion campaign about the real intentions of the Nazis. As a re- 
sult the second wave of deportations was suspended after four 
days, during which the Germans managed to send only 6,000 
persons to Treblinka. About 1,000 others were murdered in 
the ghetto itself. 


THE GHETTO UPRISING. After this Aktion, daily life in the 
ghetto was paralyzed. Walking in the street was punishable by 
death. Only groups of workers marching under armed guard 
were to be seen. Social institutions ceased to function and the 
Judenrat, most of whose members were killed in the January 
Aktion, were reduced to a small office. The underground or- 
ganizations, however, were preparing for armed resistance in 
case a further attempt would be made by the Germans to liq- 
uidate the ghetto. Mordecai Anielewicz now headed the zos. 
The members of his command were: Itzhak (Antek) *Cuki- 
erman, Herz Berlinski, Marek Edelman, Zivia Lubetkin, and 
Michal Rojzenfeld. The entire force was divided into 22 fight- 
ing units, each unit affiliated with one of the political groups. 
Israel Kanal was commander of the units operating in the cen- 
tral area of the ghetto; and Eleazar Geller and Marek Edelman 
commanded the factory units. The zoB underground head- 
quarters were at 18 Mila Street. The Revisionist commanders 
were Leon Rodal, Pawel Frenkiel, and Samuel Luft. 

On April 19, 1943, a German force, equipped with tanks 
and artillery, under the command of Col. Sammern-Fran- 
kennegg, penetrated into the ghetto in order to resume the 
deportations. The Nazis met with stiff resistance from the 
Jewish fighters. Despite overwhelmingly superior forces, the 
Germans were repulsed from the ghetto, after suffering heavy 
losses. Sammern-Frankennegg was relieved of his command, 
and Gen. Juergen *Stroop, appointed in his stead, immediately 
resumed the attack. Street fighting lasted for several days, but 
when the Germans failed in open street combat, they changed 
their tactics. Carefully avoiding any further street clashes, the 
Germans began systematically burning down the houses. The 
inhabitants died in the flames, while those hiding in the ca- 
nals and bunkers were killed by gas and hand grenades. De- 
spite these conditions, the Jewish fighting groups continued 
to attack German soldiers until May 8, 1943, when the zoB 
headquarters fell to the Germans. Over a hundred fighters, 
including Anielewicz, died in this battle. Several units con- 
tinued to fight even after the fall of the zos and Revisionist 
headquarters. Armed resistance lasted until June 1943. With 
the help of the Polish “People’s Guard” some 50 ghetto fight- 
ers escaped from the ghetto and continued to fight the Ger- 
mans in the nearby forests as a partisan unit named in mem- 
ory of Anielewicz. 

The Warsaw ghetto uprising had an enormous moral ef- 
fect upon Jews and non-Jews throughout the world, especially 
since it was prepared and carried out under conditions which 
practically excluded a priori any attempt at armed resistance. 
Despite the vastly unequal forces, the uprising continued for 
a long time and constituted the largest battle in occupied Eu- 
rope before April 1943 (excepting in Yugoslavia). This battle 
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also had its impact upon the Polish population, resulting in 
the intensification of resistance by the Poles as well as by Jews 
throughout the country. On May 16, 1943, Stroop reported 
to his superiors on the complete liquidation of the Warsaw 
ghetto. As a token of his victory he blew up the Great Syna- 
gogue on Tlomacka Street. According to his report, the Ger- 
mans in the course of one month's fighting had killed or de- 
ported over 56,000 Jews. The Germans themselves officially 
suffered 16 dead and 85 wounded between April 29 and May 15, 
but it is conjectured that the German casualties were in fact 
much higher. In the course of the following months, the Ger- 
mans penetrated the empty ghetto and hunted down the rem- 
nants hiding in the ruins, often using fire to overcome sporadic 
resistance, which continued until August 1943. 

The Warsaw ghetto uprising became an event of world 
history when details of what happened became known after 
the war. Among the writers who depicted life in the ghetto 
and the underground fighters were Yizhak L. Katznelson, John 
Hersey, and Leon *Uris. 

After the liquidation of the ghetto, the surviving mem- 
bers of the ghetto leadership continued underground work on 
the “Aryan” side of Warsaw. The underground’s main activity 
was to assist Jews living on the “Aryan” side, either in hiding 
or by means of forged documents. According to their figures, 
the number of Jews on the “Aryan” side reached 15,000 (May 
1944). They also established contact with Jewish organizations 
abroad and received financial assistance. Among their leaders 
were Adolf *Berman of Poalei Zion and Leon Fajner of the 
Bund. Emmanuel *Ringelblum continued his scientific work of 
collecting evidence on Nazi crimes until March 1944, when he 
was seized and executed. Hundreds of Jews were active in the 
Polish underground of Greater Warsaw, particularly Hanna 
Szapiro-Sawicka, Niuta Tajtelbaum, Ignacy Robb-Narbutt, 
Menasze Matywiecki, and Ludwik Landau. When the Polish 
uprising in Warsaw broke out on Aug. 1, 1944, over 1,000 Jews 
in hiding immediately volunteered to fight the Germans. Hun- 
dreds of them fell in the battle, among them a member of the 
high command of the People’s Army, Matywiecki, and Pola 
Elster, a member of the Polish National Council. In addition, 
the remnants of the zos, under the command of Cukierman, 
and a group of liberated prisoners from the city concentration 
camp, participated in the uprising. 


[Danuta Dombrowska] 


Post-War Developments 

About 6,000 Jewish soldiers participated in the battle for the 
liberation of Warsaw. Warsaw’s eastern suburb, Praga, was 
liberated in September 1944, and the main part of the city on 
the left bank of the Vistula on Jan. 17, 1945. On that day only 
200 Jewish survivors were found in underground hideouts in 
the ruins of destroyed Warsaw. By the end of 1945 about 5,000 
Jews had settled in Warsaw. That number was more than dou- 
bled, when Polish Jews, who had survived the war in the So- 
viet Union, returned. Warsaw became the seat of the Central 
Committee of Polish Jews. On April 19, 1948 (the fifth anni- 
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versary of the Warsaw ghetto uprising) a monument executed 
by N. Rapaport in memory of the ghetto fighters was unveiled 
in the square called “The Ghetto Heroes’ Square.” In 1949 a 
number of Jewish cultural institutions (The Jewish Historical 
Institute, the Jewish Theater, editorial staffs of the Yiddish pa- 
pers Folksshtime and Yidishe Shriften) were transferred from 
Lodz to Warsaw. A club for Jewish youth, “Babel, was opened 
there and one synagogue was rebuilt. After the war Warsaw 
Jews left Poland in three main waves: in 1946-47 after the great 
pogrom in *Kielce; in 1957-58; in 1967-68 when the Polish 
government launched its official antisemitic campaign. After 
1968 Jewish institutions, although officially not closed, had 
actually ceased to function. The number of remaining Jews, 
mostly aged people, was estimated at 5,000 in 1969. 


[Danuta Dombrowska / Stefan Krakowski] 


In the following two decades Jewish life in Warsaw was 
dormant, as in all of Poland, with one synagogue open and no 
rabbi. With the fall of Communism Jewish life revived. Poland 
now had a chief rabbi whose seat was in Warsaw. A primary 
school and kindergarten were opened and Jewish courses were 
offered at the university. Warsaw’s Jewish Historical Institute 
housed Emanuel *Ringelblum’s famous ghetto archive as well 
as a 60,000-volume library while the Warsaw Yiddish The- 
ater was the only regularly functioning Yiddish theater in the 
world, though most of the actors were non-Jews. In the early 
21% century the majority of Poland’s 8,000 registered Jews lived 
in Warsaw, though it was believed that there were many more 
people of Jewish ancestry. 
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berg, Toledot ha-Defus ha-lvri be-Polanyah (19507), 109 15; B. Weinryb, 
in: MGW], 77 (1933), 273ff.: H. Lieberman, in: Sefer haYovel... A. Marx 
(1943), 20-21. See also bibl. Poland. E.Ringelblum, Zydzi w Warsza- 
wie podczas sredniowiecza (1932); G.Zalewska, Ludnosc zydowska w 
Warszawie w okresie miedzywojennym (1996);Y. Gutman, A.Wein, 
S. Netzer, Toledot Yehudei Varsha,me-Reshitam ad Yameinu (1991), 
M.Fuks, Prasa zydowska w Warszawie 1823-1939, (1979). HOLOCAUST: 
For a full bibliography see Holocaust, General Survey-Sources and 
Literature, Sections 3, 4; G. Reitlinger, Final Solution (19687), 260-326, 
and passim, incl. bibl.; R. Hilberg, Destruction of European Jews (1961), 
index: Central Commission for War Crimes, German Crimes in Po- 
land, 2 vols. (1946-47); American Federation for Polish Jews, Black 
Book of Polish Jewry (1943); American Jewish Black Book Committee, 
Black Book (1945); A. Czerniakow, Yoman Geto Varshah (1968); C.A. 
Kaplan, Scroll of Agony: Warsaw Ghetto Diary (1965); J. Tenenbaum, 
In Search of a Lost People (1949); idem, Underground, the Story of a 
People (1952); B. Mark, Der Aufstand im Warschauer Ghetto (19593); 
idem, (ed.). The Report of Juergen Stroop (1958), includes introduction 
and notes; J. Kermish (ed.), Mered Getto Varshah be-Einei ha-Oyev 
(19687), Eng. introd. and notes; P. Friedman, Martyrs and Fighters 
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(1954); Y. Gruenbaum (ed.), Varshah (1953), 601-815; J. Sloan (ed.), 
Notes from the Warsaw Ghetto. The Journal of Emmanuel Ringelblum 
(1958); B. Goldstein, Five Years in the Warsaw Ghetto (1961); idem, 
The Stars Bear Witness (1950); D. Wdowinsky, And We Are Not Saved 
(1963); A. Donat, The Holocaust Kingdom (1965); N. Blumental and 
J. Kermish (eds.), Ha-Meri ve-ha-Mered be-Getto Varshah (1965), 
Eng. introd.: M. Berland, 300 Shaot ba-Getto ha-Doekh (1959). ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Gutman, Mered ha-Nezorim (1963), idem, Yehu- 
dei Varsha 1939-1943, Getto, Makhteret, Mered (1977); Kh.A. Kaplan, 
Megilath Yesurin, Yoman Getto Varsha (1966), Y. Cukierman (Antek), 
Sheva ha-Shanim ha-Hen, 1939-1946 (1990); T. Prekerowa, Konspira- 
cyjna Rada Pomocy Zydom w warszawie 1942-1945 (1967). 


WARSCHAWSKI, MAX (1925-_), rabbi and scholar, chief 
rabbi of Bas-Rhin (Alsace, France), Warschawski was born in 
Bischeim, a suburb of Strasbourg, to an Alsatian family whose 
roots go back to Eastern Europe. He was a student of Chief 
Rabbi Abraham Deutsch, and during World War 11 studied in 
the Jewish Seminary of Limoges, to where the Alsatian Jew- 
ish community was evacuated in 1939. After the liberation, 
he completed his studies in Paris and London and became 
rabbi of his hometown Bischeim. He was in charge of religious 
teaching in Strasbourg. He was appointed rabbi of Strasbourg 
in 1954; then he became deputy chief rabbi in 1961 and chief 
rabbi in 1970. He was active and successful in developing Jew- 
ish education both in Jewish schools and in state schools. He 
was also active in welcoming in Alsace Jews from North Af- 
rica, mostly from Algeria, who massively emigrated in 1962. 
His aim was to avoid what had happened in the inter-war pe- 
riod, when Alsatian Jews had refused to welcome Jewish im- 
migrants from Eastern Europe and from Germany. The old 
Jewish community of Strasbourg became more diverse in the 
1960s, and Warschawski struggled to maintain its unity. Under 
his guidance, Jewish life flourished in Strasbourg: many stu- 
dents engaged in Jewish learning and were of a strong Zionist 
bent; new synagogues were built in the city and its suburbs. 
Warschawski, together with his wife, Mireille (born Metzger), 
tried to be a rabbi for both secular and Orthodox Jews. He 
maintained strong ties with the Jewish scouts (Eclaireurs Is- 
raélites de France). Warschawski also worked as a historian 
of the Jews of Alsace, studying the traditions of this ancient, 
deeply rooted community, saving the artifacts he could find 
(delivering them to Strasbourg museums), and writing numer- 
ous articles in the Jewish press on these old rural communi- 
ties. With his wife, he wrote a textbook for young Jewish stu- 
dents about the Bible, Ma Bible illustrée (1957). With his wife, 
he immigrated to Jerusalem in 1988. 


[Jean-Marc Dreyfus (24 ed.) ] 


WAR SCROLL, manuscript comprising 18 columns found 
among the manuscripts in Qumran Cave 1 in 1947 and ac- 
quired by E.L. *Sukenik for the Hebrew University; it is now 
in the Shrine of the Book, Jerusalem. Two fragments of the 
scroll were discovered when the cave was officially inspected 
early in 1949; further fragments of a different recension of the 
same work were found in Cave 4. 
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WAR SCROLL 


Summary 

The work contains prescriptions for the eschatological warfare, 
lasting 40 years, which will end with the extermination of wick- 
edness (embodied in the “sons of darkness”) and the triumph of 
righteousness (embodied in the “*sons of light”). It is in some 
degree a Midrash on Daniel 11:40ff., describing in detail how 
the last great enemy of the people of God, together with his sup- 
porters, “shall come to his end, and none shall help him” (Dan. 
11:45), and how Michael will stand up to champion the cause of 
God (Dan. 12:1). The exiles will return from “the wilderness of 
the peoples” to encamp in “the wilderness of Jerusalem” and in 
the first instance they will give battle to the *Kittim and their 
allies, extirpating them first from Syria and then from Egypt. 
This phase of the war lasts six years. A pure sacrificial worship 
is established in Jerusalem, organized by a worthy priesthood. 
There remain 29 years for fighting (for every seventh year is free 
from war); during these remaining years the other enemies of 
Israel are attacked and wiped out in turn: those of the family 
of Shem in the first nine years, the family of Ham in the next 
decade, and the family of Japheth in the final decade. 


The Holy War 

The whole campaign is envisaged in terms of the ancient in- 
stitution of the holy war; slogans emphasizing this are in- 
scribed on the trumpets and on the standards of the sons of 
light. Some of these slogans have the character of “orders of 
the day,’ as when Judah Maccabee, before joining battle with 
Nicanor, gave the watchword “God’s help” (11 Macc. 8:23). The 
“great standard at the head of all the people” was to bear the 
inscription “Peoples of God” (1QM 3:13), which may be com- 
pared with Simeon’s official title sar am El (1 Macc. 14:28). As 
Judah, before leading his troops into battle, reminded them 
how divine help had come to their ancestors in similar cri- 
ses, in the destruction of Sennacherib’s army (11 Macc. 8:19), 
so encouraging episodes from Israel’s history are invoked in 
the War Scroll: “Goliath of Gath, a mighty man of valor, Thou 
didst deliver into the hand of David Thy servant, because he 
trusted in Thy great name” (1QM 11:1ff.). As Judah and his men, 
returning from victory, “sang hymns and praises to heaven” 
(1 Macc. 14:24), so the War Scroll prescribes a hymn of thanks- 
giving to be sung after battle (19M 14:4 ff.) as well as blessings 
to be pronounced before and during the action itself by the 
high priest and the priests and levites (1QM 10:1ff.). As befits a 
holy war, the priesthood plays a leading part; special vestments 
are prescribed for its members to wear during battle, in which 
they accompany the fighting men to strengthen their hands 
and blow the trumpets for advance, engagement, and return. 
But when the rout of the sons of darkness begins, “the priests 
shall sound from afar when the slain fall, and they shall not 
come to the midst of the slaughter lest they be defiled by un- 
clean blood, for they are holy and must not profane the oil of 
their priestly anointing with the blood of a nation of vanity” 
(1QM 9:7—-9). Ceremonial purity is insisted upon throughout; 
not only are the men engaged in a holy war but the holy an- 
gels go with their armies. The soldiers must therefore abstain 
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from sexual intercourse while on active service; latrines must 
be separated from the camp by 2,000 cubits; physical blem- 
ishes incapacitate a man from military service as rigorously as 
they do from ministry in the sanctuary (1QM 7:3-8). 


Contemporary Models 

While the fundamental principles of the action are those of 
the holy war, the detailed directions about battle formation, 
tactics, and weapons are fairly closely related to contemporary 
practice. It does not appear that the author of the work had 
ever seen a battle; as in Chronicles, the sons of darkness re- 
main passive and allow the sons of light to carry out their plan 
of war against them without offering much resistance. Yet the 
author and his associates had made it their business to study 
contemporary military manuals, and the results of their study 
are incorporated in the War Scroll. It is debated whether their 
models were Hellenistic or Roman, but the battle formation 
has more in common with the Roman triplex acies than with 
the Hellenistic phalanx, and the arms for defense and attack 
resemble those which are attested for the Roman armies in the 
age of Caesar. That Jewish generals did adopt Roman models 
is evident from Josephus’ account of his training and equip- 
ping the forces which he commanded in Galilee at the begin- 
ning of the war against Rome (Jos., Wars, 2:577ff.); a com- 
parison between this account and the War Scroll shows some 
impressive points of resemblance, except that Josephus was 
more of a realist than the author of the War Scroll and tried 
to anticipate the probable action and reaction of the enemy. 
The detailed way in which the prescriptions are particularized 
makes it quite improbable that the conflict with which the War 
Scroll is concerned is an allegorical conflict against spiritual 
forces of wickedness (like John Bunyan's Holy War); fighting 
with material weapons against foes of flesh and blood is en- 
visaged, even if the course of the action turned out differently 
from that anticipated in this blueprint when at last the sons of 
light declared war on the Kittim. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Yadin, Scroll of the War of the Sons of Light 
Against the Sons of Darkness (1962); J. Carmignac, La régle de la guerre 
(1958); J. van der Ploeg, Le rouleau de la guerre (1959); H.A. Brongers, 
De rol van de strijd (1960); Atkinson, in: BJRL, 40 (1957-58), 272ff.; 
G.R. Driver, Judaean Scrolls (1965), 168-225. 

[Frederick Fyvie Bruce] 


WARSHAVSKY, YAKIR (1885-1942), Yiddish and Hebrew 
novelist and journalist. Born in Mlawa, Poland, to a hasidic 
merchant family, Warshavsky received a traditional education 
and studied secular subjects on his own. He worked as a He- 
brew teacher, an official in Jewish institutions, and a Zionist 
organizer, as well as writing articles, stories and sketches for 
various Yiddish and Hebrew periodicals, influenced by his 
townsman and classmate, Joseph *Opatoshu. Articles about 
his 1914 trip to Palestine became the basis for his first book, 
Min ha-Moledet (“From the Homeland,” 1919). His collection 
of tales, Di Letste (“The Last Ones,’ 1929), described Polish 
hasidic life vividly and sympathetically. He lived in Warsaw, 
continuing to work and write during World War 11 in the 
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Warsaw Ghetto until his murder by the Nazis in the sum- 
mer of 1942. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 1 (1926), 921-3; LNYL, 3 
(1960), 314-5; Pinkes Mlave (1950), 216, 280-6; Kressel, Leksikon, 1 
(1965), 709-10. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Liptzin, A History of Yid- 
dish Literature (1985), 431. 


[Melech Ravitch/ Lily O. Kahn (24 ed.)] 


WARSHAWSKI, MARK (1848-1907), Yiddish poet and 
song-writer. Born in Odessa, he practiced law in Kiev. He 
wrote both the words and the music of his songs, impro- 
vised couplets and sang them at various gatherings, but re- 
mained unaware of the literary and folk quality of his songs 
until *Sholem Aleichem encouraged him to publish them 
and wrote the introduction to Warshawski’s Yudishe Folksli- 
der mit Notn (“Jewish Folksongs with Music,’ 1900). A sec- 
ond edition, with additional poems and biographical infor- 
mation, was published in Odessa (1914) and a third edition 
in New York (1918). A fourth edition, edited by S. Rozhansky 
(Rollansky), appeared in Buenos Aires in 1958. Warshawski’s 
songs and poems, written in a simple, unsophisticated style, 
describe the joys and sorrows of everyday life. In contrast to 
many writers of his period, who were generally critical of Jew- 
ish ways, he wrote with enthusiasm about customs and modes 
of life. “Oyfn Pripetshik,” glorifying the old-fashioned heder, 
became one of the most popular Jewish songs, attaining the 
status of a folk song. His wedding songs and his hymns to 
Zion brought cheer, comfort, and hope to Russian Jews un- 
der czarist oppression. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 1 (1928), 918-21; LNYL, 3 
(1960), 316-8; Liptzin, Flowering of Yiddish Literature (1963), 72-5; 
I. Manger, Noente Geshtaltn (1938), 163-9; E.H. Jeshurin, Mark Var- 
shavski-Bibliografye (1958); J. Leftwich (ed.), The Golden Peacock 
(1961), Eng. trans. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Leichter (ed.), Anthol- 
ogy of Yiddish Folksongs, 6 (2002). 

[Elias Schulman / Tamar Lewinsky (2"¢ ed.)] 


WARSHAWSKY, ISAAC (pseudonym Ben Asher; 1832- 
1903), Hebrew writer and linguist. Born in Odessa, War- 
shawsky taught Hebrew at a talmud torah, Judaism at a gov- 
ernment school there, and supervised several charitable 
institutions. He published articles in the Hebrew and Russo- 
Jewish press. 

A proponent of the purity of the Hebrew language, he 
wrote the polemic, Li-Tehiyyat Sefat Ever (2 vols., 1893, 1902), 
attacking those who were developing the language without due 
regard to its grammar. Among his other works are Ha-Hoker 
(vol. 1, 1863 in Hebrew, vol. 2, 1866 in German) and a history 
of Israel until the building of the Second Temple, Toledot Yis- 
rael (1867, and many other editions). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Sokolow (ed.), Sefer Zikkaron le-Soferei 


Yisrael (1889), 37f. 
(1889), 37 [Gedalyah Elkoshi] 


WARSKI-WARSZAWSKI, ADOLF (1868-1937), Polish 
Communist leader. Born in Cracow into an assimilated fam- 
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he copied from them. However, he mentions it only twice (as 
“Midrash Rabbi Simeon b. Yohai”). Kad ha-Kemah contains 
alphabetically arranged clarifications on the foundations of 
faith and had a wide circulation. The best edition is that of 
Breit which contains a commentary (1880-92). A critical edi- 
tion of Kad ha-Kemah, Shulhan shel Arba, and Bahya’s com- 
mentary to Pirkei Avot was published by C.B. Chavel (Kitvei 
Rabbenu Bahya, 1970). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Reifmann, in: Alummah, 1 (1936), 69-101; 
B. Bernstein, Die Schrifterklaerung des Bachja B. Asher (1891); Got- 
tlieb, in: Tarbiz, 33 (1963/64), 287-313; idem, in: Bar-Ilan Sefer ha- 
Shanah, 2 (1964), 215-50 (Heb.), 27 (Eng. summary); 3 (1965), 139-85; 
4-5 (1967), 306-23 (Heb.), 61 (Eng. summary); idem, Ha-Kabbalah 
be-Khitvei R. Bahya ben Asher (1970). 


{Efraim Gottlieb] 


BAHYA (Bahye) BEN JOSEPH IBN PAQUDA (second half 
of 116 century), moral philosopher. Little is known about the 
particulars of Bahya’s life beyond the fact that he lived in Mus- 
lim Spain, probably at Saragossa. Bahya was also known as a 
paytan and some of his piyyutim are metered. Twenty piyyu- 
tim, either published or in manuscript, signed with the name 
Bahya are assumed to be his. Bahya’s major work, Kitab al- 
Hidaya ila Farad al-Qulib (ed. A.S. Yahuda, 1912), was writ- 
ten around 1080. It was translated into Hebrew by Judah ibn 
*Tibbon in 1161 under the title Hovot ha-Levavot (“Duties of 
the Hearts”), and in this version it became popular and had a 
profound influence on all subsequent Jewish pietistic litera- 
ture. Joseph *Kimhi also translated portions of it, but his ver- 
sion gained no circulation and is still in manuscript. Several 
abridgments were made of the Hebrew translation, and the 
work was translated into Arabic, Spanish, Portuguese, Ital- 
ian, and Yiddish. In more recent times it has been translated 
into English (Duties of the Heart, text and translation by M. 
Hyamson, 1962), German (Choboth ha-Lbaboth. Lehrbuch der 
Herzenspflichten, tr. by M. Stern, 1856), and French Introduc- 
tion aux devoirs des coeurs, tr. by A. Chouraqui, 1950). In his 
Hovot ha-Levavot Bahya drew a great deal upon non-Jewish 
sources, borrowing from Muslim mysticism, Arabic Neopla- 
tonism, and perhaps also from the *Hermetic writings. From 
Muslim authors he borrowed the basic structure of the book 
as well as definitions, aphorisms, and examples to illustrate 
his doctrines. In most cases his immediate sources cannot 
be identified, and the theory that he was influenced by *Al- 
Ghazali does not seem to be well-founded. 

Despite the fact that Bahya borrowed so liberally from 
non-Jewish sources, Hovot ha-Levavot remains an essentially 
Jewish book. In the introduction to this work Bahya divides 
the obligations incumbent upon the religious man into du- 
ties of the members of the body (hovot ha-evarim), those ob- 
ligations which involve overt actions; and duties of the hearts 
(hovot ha-levavot), those obligations which involve not man’s 
actions, but his inner life. The first division includes the vari- 
ous ritual and ethical observances commanded by the Torah, 
e.g., the observance of the Sabbath, prayer, and the giving of 
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charity, while the second consists of beliefs, e.g., the belief 
in the existence and unity of God, and attitudes or spiritual 
traits, e.g., trust in God, love and fear of Him, and repentance. 
The prohibitions against bearing a grudge and taking revenge 
are also examples of duties of the hearts. Bahya explains that 
he wrote this work because the duties of man’s inner life had 
been sorely neglected by his predecessors and contemporaries 
whose writings had concentrated on religious observances, 
that is, the duties of the members of the body. To remedy this 
deficiency Bahya wrote his work, which may be considered a 
kind of counterpart to the halakhic compendia of his prede- 
cessors and contemporaries. Just as their halakhic compen- 
dia contained directions for the actions of the religious man, 
so Bahya’s work contained directions for his inner life. Hovot 
ha-Levavot is modeled after the works of Muslim mysticism, 
which attempt to lead the reader through various ascending 
stages of man’s inner life, toward spiritual perfection and fi- 
nally union (or at least communion) with God. In similar 
fashion Hovot ha-Levavot is divided into ten “gates” (chap- 
ters), each of which is devoted to a particular duty of the heart, 
which the Jew must observe if he is to attain spiritual perfec- 
tion. The ten chapters deal with the affirmation of the unity 
of God (yihud), the nature of the world disclosing the work- 
ings of God (behinat ha-olam), divine worship (avodat ha- 
Elohim), trust in God (bittahon), sincerity of purpose (yihud 
ha-maaseh), humility (keniah), repentance (teshuvah), self- 
examination (heshbon ha-nefesh), asceticism (perishut), and 
the love of God (ahavat ha-Shem). 

In accordance with Platonic teachings (probably influ- 
enced partially by the Epistles of the Sincere Brethren), he 
maintains that man’s soul, which is celestial in origin, is placed, 
by divine decree, within the body, where it runs the risk of for- 
getting its nature and mission. The human soul receives aid 
from the intellect and the revealed Law in achieving its goal. 
To elucidate this point Bahya makes use of the Mu'tazilite (see 
*Kalam) distinction between rational and traditional com- 
mandments. He holds that the duties of the members of the 
body may be divided into rational commandments and tra- 
ditional (religious) commandments, while the duties of the 
hearts are all rooted in the intellect. With the aid of reason and 
the revealed Law the soul can triumph over its enemy, the evil 
inclination (yezer), which attacks it incessantly in an effort to 
beguile it into erroneous beliefs and to enslave it to bodily ap- 
petites. Since the basis of religion is the belief in the existence 
of God, the first chapter of the work is devoted to a philosophi- 
cal and theological explication of the existence and unity of 
God and a discussion of His attributes. In the second chapter 
Bahya examines the order in the universe and the extraordi- 
nary structure of man, the microcosm. Such an examination 
leads to a knowledge of God, and to a sense of gratitude to- 
wards Him as creator. In the third chapter he discusses divine 
worship which is the expression of man’s gratitude to God. To 
fulfill his duties to God without faltering and to achieve his 
true goal, man must diligently practice a number of virtues. 
One of these is trust in God, which is based on the belief that 
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ily which favored Polish independence, he was connected 
from early youth with the Polish workers’ movement. War- 
ski-Warszawski was one of the founders of the Polish Labor 
Union, and organized the Social Democratic Party of Poland 
and Lithuania. He took an active part in the Russian revolu- 
tion of 1905 and was arrested by the czarist authorities on sev- 
eral occasions. During World War 1 Warski-Warszawski rep- 
resented the Polish Democrats at the anti-war conferences of 
Zimmer-Wald and Kiental (Switzerland). After the war he was 
one of the founders of the Polish Communist Party and was 
a member of its central committee and political bureau. He 
was elected as a Communist member of the Sejm, and won a 
reputation for his courageous speeches and sharp criticism of 
the authorities. When the Communist Party was made illegal 
in 1930 he emigrated to the Soviet Union, where he became a 
prominent figure in the Polish section of the Communist In- 
ternational. In 1937, during the great purges in the U.S.S.R., he 
was accused of treason and of being a counterrevolutionary, 
and he was imprisoned and executed. 


[Abraham Wein] 


WARSZAWSKI, OSER (Varshavsky; 1898-1944), Yiddish 
novelist. Born in Sochaczew, Poland, he astounded the Yiddish 
literary world with his youthful novel Shmuglares (“Smug- 
glers,’ 1920), dealing with Polish-Jewish life under German 
occupation during World War 1. The language is laced with 
dialect and vulgarity; the focus skips from one underworld 
character to another; the descriptions are bloodily expression- 
istic. The influence of his patron, the naturalistic novelist LM. 
*Weissenberg, is obvious. Five Yiddish, three Russian, and one 
Hebrew edition of Shmuglares appeared within a decade. In 
1924 Warszawski settled in Paris, where he edited with Peretz 
*Markish the second issue of the Yiddish avant-garde journal 
*Khalyastre, and associated with the foreign, often Jewish, 
artists of Montparnasse. From the Nazi occupation of France 
until his arrest by the Gestapo in Rome in May 1944, Warsza- 
wski penned fictionalized chronicles of Jewish life in occu- 
pied Paris and Vichy France. After his murder at Auschwitz 
and the liberation of France, his widow Marie published his 
wartime writings in both Yiddish and (French) translation, 
which posthumously transformed Warszawski from the au- 
thor of a paradoxical Yiddish bestseller into one of the rare 
writers who, like Isaiah *Spiegel, produced Holocaust fiction 
simultaneously with the incomprehensible events they re- 
count and rework. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 1 (1926), 921-3; LNYL, 3 
(1960), 318-21; M. Ravitch, Mayn Leksikon, 1 (1945), 80-82; I. Pa- 
piernikov, Heymishe un Noente (1958), 230-77. 


[Melech Ravitch / Alan Astro (24 ed.)] 


WARWICK, town in central England. Jews are not men- 
tioned there until the 13 century. They were excluded in 
1234, but subsequently the community seems to have attained 
relative importance and was the seat of an *archa. The local 
synagogue was in the house of an active financier named Eli- 
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jah, but the Elijah of x10 referred to in a medieval Hebrew 
source is probably Elijah of York. No Jewish community has 
existed in Warwick since the expulsion of the Jews from Eng- 
land in 1290. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, England, 3, 121-2, 238, 277; idem, In- 
tellectual Activities of Medieval English Jewry (1949), 57; M.D. Davis, 


Shetaroth: Hebrew Deeds of English Jews, 1 (1888), 53, 95, 211; Rigg, 


Exchequer, passim. 
[Cecil Roth] 


WASHINGTON, a Pacific Northwest state of the United 
States, with a Jewish population - including Seattle - of ap- 
proximately 45,000 Jews (2003). A Latvian adventurer, Adolph 
Friedman, who came to Washington in the late 1840s, is con- 
sidered the first Jew to have settled in the new territory. Oth- 
ers soon followed - German-speaking Jews in the 1850s; Yid- 
dish-speaking Jews in the 1880s; and Judeo-Spanish (Ladino) 
speaking Jews in 1902. By 1889, when Washington became 
the 4274 state, Jews had been contributing to the state's econ- 
omy and growth for four decades. One of them, Edward S. 
Salomon, became territorial governor in 1870, others joined 
state legislators and/or became city mayors. Successful en- 
trepreneurs, such as the Schwabacher family, had businesses 
throughout the state. 

By 1920 just over 10,000 Jews called Washington State 
home. They would be joined by immigrants fleeing Hitler’s 
Germany before World War 11, survivors from Hitler’s death 
camps, and people who moved west to take advantage of 
Washington's mild climate, beautiful lakes and mountains, 
welcoming businesses, excellent medical facilities, and, in 
Seattle, opportunities and amenities of the University of Wa- 
shington. Unlike the first three groups who were mainly 
businessmen and women, the latter group were or became 
physicians, professors, teachers, rabbis, cantors, musicians, 
artists, and business and health workers of all kinds. They 
would invigorate Jewish life and add to the state’s culture and 
economy. 

The first Jewish organizations in Washington were be- 
nevolent societies rather than temples or synagogues. The 
desire for a Jewish cemetery led Jews in Olympia and small 
towns around Puget Sound to establish the Hebrew Benevo- 
lent Society of Puget Sound in 1873. They also made clear that 
the society would “aid and assist poor and distressed co-re- 
ligionists.” The Hebrew Benevolent Association of Tacoma 
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also followed that example. Soon other Jewish communities 
throughout the state set up a myriad of voluntary organiza- 
tions to help the unfortunate as well as to enhance the lives 
of Jews in the state. 

Tacoma, Spokane, and Seattle all had religious congre- 
gations before 1900. All were Reform, sometimes modified to 
contain elements of an Orthodox service. Others, like Belling- 
ham and Everett, chose Orthodox. The small community of 
Aberdeen followed Reform, but services included Orthodox 
rituals. All the cities except Spokane were in the western part 
of the state, the largest population area. 

After World War 11, Jewish religious life in Washington 
expanded. Newcomers and the maturing new generations of 
Americanized Jewish children either established new congre- 
gations in cities such as Richland, Wenatchee, and Vancouver, 
or changed the status of existing ones. For example, in Tacoma 
and Spokane the Reform and Orthodox combined to form 
one place of worship. 

Another great expansion of Jewish religious life started 
in the 1970s and accelerated into the 1990s. In many congre- 
gations, half the couples had only one partner who was Jew- 
ish, a reflection of the growing trend of interfaith marriages 
throughout the United States. The founding of a temple or 
synagogue for a special group of people, say gays or lesbians, 
or becoming Reconstructionist became unremarkable and 
Reform and Conservative congregations welcomed women 
rabbis and cantors. In 2003 there were 41 religious congrega- 
tions offering services. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Cone, H. Droker, J. Williams, Family of 
Strangers: Building a Jewish Community in Washington State (2003). 


[Jacqueline Williams (24 ed.)] 


WASHINGTON, D.C., capital of the United States. Jewish 
population (est. 2005), 27,735; general population, 572,059; 
Jewish population of the Washington metropolitan area, 
215,000; general population: 5,162,029; sixth largest Jewish 
community in the nation. 


Early Arrivals and First Congregations 
In contrast to U.S. cities where the first Jews, often Sephardi 
in origin, arrived in the 17 and 18 centuries, Washington's 
Jewish community got a later start. The diamond-shaped area 
along the shores of the Potomac River was not designated as 
the future home of the federal district until 1790; the federal 
government arrived 10 years later. Washington’s economy, 
based largely on the presence of the federal government, lacked 
the manufacturing of other cities. Jewish residents in the first 
decades of the 19'* century, and many of those who followed 
later, were attracted by the growing capital's economic oppor- 
tunities or arrived to pursue federal service. As Washington 
was not a port of entry, 19"*- and early 20'"-century immigrants 
did not arrive in the city directly. Most had previously spent 
time in port cities such as New York and Baltimore. 

Among the earliest Jewish residents was land speculator 
and builder Isaac Polock, grandson of a founder of the New- 
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port, Rhode Island, synagogue, who arrived from Savannah, 
Georgia, in 1795. Anticipating the ensuing needs of the fed- 
eral government, Polock completed a row of buildings near 
the President’s House. Known as the Six Buildings, they ini- 
tially housed the U.S. State Department and the Secretary of 
the Navy. In 1828, Captain Alfred Mordecai, of North Caro- 
linian colonial lineage, was assigned to the Washington Ar- 
senal and made his home in Washington. His daughter, Rosa 
(b. 1839), was the first known Jewish child born in Washing- 
ton. Mordecai became superintendent of the Arsenal during 
the Mexican-American War (1846-1848). Rather than fight 
against his native South, he resigned from the army at the 
start of the Civil War. 

For decades, the numbers of Jews in Washington re- 
mained small, estimated at only 25 in 1847. The population 
grew significantly in the late 1840s and the 1850s with the ar- 
rival of German-speaking immigrants fleeing dwindling eco- 
nomic prospects, harsh restrictions, and failed revolutionary 
movements in Central Europe. Many of the new arrivals were 
merchants who catered to the growing federal city. In 1852, 21 
German-speaking men met in a Pennsylvania Avenue home 
to form Washington's first Jewish congregation, which would 
become known as the Washington Hebrew Congregation. The 
congregation petitioned Congress (constitutionally respon- 
sible for local law) for legislation ensuring its right to own 
property in Washington. President Franklin Pierce signed 
“An Act for the Benefit of the Hebrew Congregation in the 
city of Washington” on June 2, 1856. U.S. Navy Captain Jonas 
P. Levy, a president of the congregation and a popular hero 
of the Mexican-American War, assisted the congregation in 
that endeavor. Today one of the nation’s largest Reform syna- 
gogues, Washington Hebrew, is the only congregation in the 
country with a Congressional charter. 

During the Civil War (1861-1865), the city’s Jewish pop- 
ulation grew from 200 to almost 2,000, with some soldiers 
staying in Washington after completing their service. Most 
Jewish newcomers were merchants arriving to serve the war- 
time boom. One newspaper reported six kosher restaurants 
operating in the capital during the 1860s. Washingtonians or- 
ganized the first Washington lodge of B’nai Brith (the Elijah 
Lodge) in 1864. During the war, the women of the Washing- 
ton Hebrew Congregation raised money for the U.S. Sanitary 
Commission, and the congregation’s visiting nursing corps 
ministered to injured soldiers. Among the Jewish Civil War 
soldiers cared for by the Washington Hebrew nurses was Leo- 
pold Karpeles who was awarded the Medal of Honor for his 
service during the Battle of the Wilderness (1864). After the 
war, Karpeles married his nurse, Sarah Mundheim, and be- 
came a clerk in the U.S. Post Office Department. 

Changes to the liturgy and the introduction of a melo- 
deon (an organlike keyboard instrument) at the Washington 
Hebrew Congregation upset a small group of like-minded 
traditionalists who resigned to found Adas Israel Congre- 
gation in 1869. President Ulysses S. Grant attended the 1876 
dedication of its synagogue, the first building constructed as 
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a synagogue in Washington. Grant's presence at the dedica- 
tion was particularly meaningful. During the Civil War, Gen- 
eral Grant had issued Order No. 11 (1862) expelling Jews “as a 
class” from Mississippi, Tennessee, and Kentucky on charges 
of war profiteering. 

In 1861 the Washington Hebrew Congregation estab- 
lished the city’s first Jewish school, an all-day program that 
compensated for the lack of public schooling in the District 
of Columbia. By 1870, with a new public school system in 
place, the Jewish elementary school closed. For more than 
half a century Jewish education in the nation’s capital would 
consist of supplementary classes meeting on weekday after- 
noons and on weekends. 


New Immigrants, New Congregations 

By 1880, many of Washington's 1,500 Jews were second-gen- 
eration Americans, including shopkeepers, clerks, established 
merchants, and a smattering of professionals. They were soon 
joined by a new wave of Jewish immigrants, Orthodox Jews 
fleeing Eastern Europe's pogroms, poverty, and forced mili- 
tary service. 

The influx of newer immigrants in the 1880s and 1890s 
made necessary new philanthropic institutions, including the 
Hebrew Relief Society (1882; later the United Hebrew Relief 
Society), United Hebrew Charities (1890), the Jewish Foster 
Home (1908), the Hebrew Free Loan Society (1909), and the 
Hebrew Home for the Aged (1914). One of the outstanding 
leaders in these endeavors was Minnie Lansburgh Goldsmith 
(1871-1971), daughter of department store owner Gustav Lans- 
burgh. She served as president of the United Hebrew Chari- 
ties, led fundraising efforts for the Jewish Foster Home and the 
Hebrew Home for the Aged, and helped create Washington's 
Community Chest, predecessor to the United Way. The ar- 
rival of new immigrants increased Washington's Jewish com- 
munity to 10,000 by 1920. 

Zionist activity in Washington dates to the early 20" cen- 
tury, with the founding of the Washington Zionist Organiza- 
tion, the local chapter of the Zionist Organization of America 
(c. 1901), Washington Poale Zion Society, and Washington's 
first Hadassah chapter (1919), formed shortly after a visit to 
the city by Hadassah founder Henrietta Szold. 

Jews principally settled where existing commercial de- 
velopment suggested the viability of small businesses, running 
grocery stores, meat markets, dry goods establishments, hard- 
ware stores, and the like across the city. Families often lived 
above their shops and formed congregations in the neighbor- 
hoods. One of the largest concentrations of Jewish residents 
clustered around Seventh Street NW, one of the city’s main 
business districts. Amid small furniture, fancy goods, jewelry, 
and millinery shops, several Jewish merchants expanded their 
businesses into fashionable department stores such as Lans- 
burgh’s, Hecht’s, and S. Kann & Co. In the early 20" century, 
enough families lived in the Seventh Street neighborhood to 
support three synagogues within as many city blocks: Wash- 
ington Hebrew Congregation, Adas Israel Congregation, and 
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Ohev Sholom Congregation (1886), the first congregation in 
Washington founded by Russian Jews. 

New immigrants also joined the handful of German- 
speaking Jewish merchants in Georgetown and Southwest 
Washington. In Georgetown, German-speaking Jews had es- 
tablished the Mount Sinai Society (1860s), later absorbed into 
Washington Hebrew. In 1910, Orthodox Russian immigrants 
founded Kesher Israel Congregation, which remains on the 
same site today. 

In the early 20" century, close to 200 Jewish families 
in Southwest D.c. supported two synagogues, Talmud Torah 
Congregation (1887) and Voliner Anshe Sfard (1908). Al Jol- 
son (born Asa Yoelson) attended synagogue at Talmud Torah, 
where his father, Moshe Yoelson, served as a cantor, mohel and 
shohet. Many Russian Jewish immigrants also settled along H 
Street NE in the early 1900s and founded Ezras Israel Con- 
gregation (1907). A small community of Orthodox Jews liv- 
ing nearby on Capitol Hill established the Southeast Hebrew 
Congregation (1909). 


Wartime Washington and the Great Depression 

World War 1 introduced a new wave of soldiers and govern- 
ment war workers to the capital. A group of young men who 
had formed the Young Men’s Hebrew Association (yYMHA; 
1911) organized activities for arriving government workers 
and the first servicemen’s club in the United States. The YMHA 
and the Young Women’s Hebrew Association (1913) hosted 
dances, Sabbath services, and recreational opportunities for 
the thousands of Jewish servicemen and servicewomen posted 
in Washington during the war. After the war, national and lo- 
cal leaders raised money to build an impressive Jewish Com- 
munity Center (jcc) on Sixteenth Street (1926), one mile from 
the White House. A local Jewish newspaper, the National Jew- 
ish Ledger (now Washington Jewish Week), began publication 
in 1930. The Jewish Community Council organized in 1938 as 
a unified voice for communal organizations on issues of im- 
portance to the Washington Jewish community. 

As Jews became more established, they moved uptown 
into neighborhoods made possible by the development of 
streetcar suburbs in the northernmost areas of Washing- 
ton and in nearby Maryland. New congregations were also 
founded in these uptown neighborhoods. The move north- 
ward was restricted in part by developers who placed cov- 
enants in real estate deeds prohibiting sale or lease to Jews, 
African Americans, and other racial and ethnic groups in ar- 
eas like Spring Valley, an upscale neighborhood, and parts of 
Chevy Chase, Maryland. Although the Supreme Court ruled 
restrictive covenants unconstitutional in 1948, their effects 
lingered in many neighborhoods. 

Although the presence of the federal government spared 
Washington the worst of the Great Depression, organizations 
like the Hebrew Sheltering Society provided kosher meals, 
a change of clothes, and lodging for those newly arrived in 
Washington and looking for work. The 1930s and 1940s saw 
a more than doubling of Washington's Jewish population, as 
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young professionals arrived to work on President Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt’s New Deal, for the war effort, and in an ex- 
panding civil service. Many of them first-generation Ameri- 
cans, they helped shape and implement New Deal policies and 
programs of social relief and reform. 

As Hitler's grip tightened on Europe in the 1930s, Wash- 
ington became a fulcrum of Zionist and rescue activity. Wash- 
ingtonians worked to rescue European Jewish children and to 
support a Jewish homeland in Palestine as a haven for refu- 
gees. In 1938, 4,000 protesters packed the Daughters of the 
American Revolution’s (DAR) Constitution Hall to pressure 
the British government to open Palestine to Jewish immigra- 
tion. Local clergy of many faiths, civic leaders, and congress- 
men addressed the crowd and attendees petitioned President 
Roosevelt to intercede on behalf of Jews seeking to immigrate. 
The Women’s Auxiliary of B’nai Brrith’s Argo Lodge, whose 
anniversary luncheon in 1938 was attended by First Lady El- 
eanor Roosevelt, raised money on behalf of European Jewish 
refugees. Denise Tourover, Hadassah’s first Washington rep- 
resentative, led lobbying and fundraising efforts to rescue the 
“Teheran children” - 700 Polish orphans stranded in Persia 
after making their way out of Europe. In 1943 she pleaded with 
State Department officials and ambassadors until British ships 
finally transported the children to Palestine. 

As the nation mobilized for war, Jews were among the 
tens of thousands of soldiers and war workers who arrived to 
serve at the epicenter of the Allied war effort. In 1941 alone, the 
jcc room registry helped find housing for 4,000 Jews in local 
boarding houses, some of which catered to Jewish residents 
with kosher-style meals. Local organizations and synagogues 
sponsored religious services for military personnel. 

Like American Jews in general, Washington Jews held 
differing views about Zionism. In 1940 and 1941, leaders of 
the Washington chapter of the Zionist Organization of Amer- 
ica (zoA) worked to build local membership. The Washing- 
ton apartment of Supreme Court Justice Louis D. Brandeis 
served as a salon for national and local Zionist leaders. Rabbi 
Norman Gerstenfeld of the Washington Hebrew Congrega- 
tion spoke ardently against the idea of a Jewish state. Local 
Zionists — such as Edmund I. Kaufmann, Zionist Organiza- 
tion of America president (1940-1941), and Rabbi Isadore 
Breslau, director of the American Zionist Bureau’s lobby- 
ing efforts - rose to prominence on Washington's national 
stage. 

In the aftermath of World War 11, many of the most in- 
fluential members of Washington's Jewish community par- 
ticipated in a secret fundraising campaign to support the 
Haganah in its war for independence. Men and women raised 
money to provide ships and crews to support Aliyah Bet (il- 
legal immigration to Palestine), to purchase machinery for a 
munitions factory, and supply World War 11 surplus weapons 
and explosives for the Haganah. The local United Jewish Ap- 
peal met its first million-dollar campaign in 1946 to help meet 
the overwhelming economic and social needs of Jewish im- 
migrants in Palestine. In 1947, Washington Jews tapped per- 
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sonal connections in the embassies and the White House to 
influence the UN vote on the partition of Palestine. 

As David Ben-Gurion proclaimed the independence of 
Israel in Jerusalem on May 14, 1948, an exuberant crowd of 
Washington Jews gathered at the Jewish Agency building on 
Massachusetts Avenue Nw. They danced and sang as the new 
flag was raised. Local Jews selected and purchased Israel's first 
embassy near Embassy Row shortly after statehood. Formerly 
non-Zionist and anti-Zionist organizations and individuals, 
including Rabbi Gerstenfeld, came to support the new na- 
tion. The presence of the Embassy of Israel in Washington 
reinforced the community’s ties to Zionism, with the ambas- 
sador and his family playing an active role in local religious 
and community life. 


Suburbanization 

With the expansion of the federal bureaucracy in the post- 
war period, returning veterans and newly arrived govern- 
ment workers contributed to the transformation of Wash- 
ington from capital city into metropolitan region. Seeking 
new homes, many Jewish residents joined an exodus to the 
Maryland and Virginia suburbs. By 1956, half of the area’s 
81,000 Jews lived outside the city limits. Many Jewish-owned 
businesses followed. Synagogues also moved to follow their 
congregants, and suburban residents formed new congrega- 
tions, including the Arlington Fairfax Jewish Center (now 
Etz Hayim), which began meeting in Arlington, Virginia, in 
the early 1940s, and the Montgomery County (Maryland) 
Jewish Center (now Ohr Kodesh), founded in 1947. Jewish 
builders and real estate developers played a major role dur- 
ing Washington's postwar building boom. When it opened 
in 1944, Hebrew Academy (Orthodox) became the first day 
school in the Washington area in nearly a century. A number 
of smaller schools, including Beth Jacob School and a Yeshiva 
High School, operated in Washington for a number of years 
in the 1950s and 1960s. 

In the late 1950s community leaders made plans to move 
communal agencies to the Maryland suburbs to serve the bur- 
geoning suburban population. In 1969, the Jewish Community 
Center, the Hebrew Home for the Aged, and the Jewish Social 
Services Agency (later joined by the United Jewish Appeal 
(uja) and the Jewish Community Council) relocated to a cen- 
tralized campus of Jewish institutional life in Rockville, Mary- 
land. The process was accelerated by the urban riots in the late 
1960s. As Jews left Washington, D.c. neighborhoods and fled 
to the suburbs, so, too, did Jewish institutions. Bynai Israel re- 
located to Rockville - as part of a cluster of Jewish institutions 
that included the jcc of Greater Washington, the Hebrew Home 
for the Aged and the Charles E. Smith Jewish Day School. Adas 
Israel almost moved from its Quebec Avenue NW site, save for 
the objection of some donors, who had only recently contrib- 
uted to its construction. Within several years, it was again thriv- 
ing, as the Metro opened almost at its front door. 

The Jewish Community Council placed civil rights is- 
sues at the forefront of its activities in the 1950s and 1960s. 
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The Council lent its name to the Thompson’s Restaurant court 
case, decided by the Supreme Court in 1953, which ended seg- 
regation in public accommodations in Washington. Following 
Brown v. Board of Education (1954), which declared segregated 
public schools unconstitutional, the Council worked with city 
and religious leaders to encourage peaceful integration. 

Washingtonians joined thousands in the national Jewish 
community who protested the treatment of Soviet Jews with 
massive demonstrations on the Mall in the 1970s and 1980s 
and maintained a daily vigil outside the Soviet embassy from 
1970 to 1991. Church groups took over the vigil on Shabbat 
and on the High Holidays. 


The 215t Century Community 

In 2005, 83 percent of greater Washington's 215,000 Jews lived 
in the Maryland and Northern Virginia suburbs. Although the 
Jewish community is clustered most densely in lower Mont- 
gomery Country, Maryland (36 percent), the community now 
extends to the far reaches of the Greater Washington, D.c. 
metropolitan region. Northern Virginia experienced a 111 per- 
cent growth in its Jewish population between 1983 and 2003. In 
2004, Congregation Sha/are Shalom built the first Jewish house 
of worship in Loudoun County, Virginia (25 miles from Wash- 
ington, D.c.). Over 70 congregations and three jccs serve 
the metropolitan area. The Washington-Baltimore corridor 
is virtually one continuous city, yet the Jewish communities 
of Washington and Baltimore are quite separate and the Jew- 
ish community of Columbia, Maryland, is also independent, 
though more linked to Baltimore than to Washington. 

In addition to synagogue religious schools, serving the 
community in the area of Jewish education are the Hebrew 
Academy (1944), which had moved from 16* Street in Wash- 
ington to nearby Silver Spring, and then again out closer to 
the Orthodox community in Kemp Mill; Charles E. Smith 
Jewish Day School (1972; a community day school, which 
evolved out of a Solomon Schechter Day School established 
in the 1960s), one of the largest day schools in the Diaspora, 
located in Rockville; the Jewish Primary Day School, first 
housed at Adas Israel congregation and later at the 16" Street 
home of the Hebrew Academy (1987; an independent, com- 
munity K-6 school); and Gesher (Northern Virginia's com- 
munity day school). 

The Jewish Community Relations Council of Greater 
Washington, comprised of over 210 constituent organizations 
in the early 21° century, encourages collaborative partnerships 
within the area’s Jewish community and between the Jewish 
community and the broader society. One local project has 
provided tours of the U.S. Holocaust Memorial Museum for 
Washington, D.c. police officers. The United States Holocaust 
Memorial Museum is a major presence of Jewish memory ad- 
jacent to the National Mall and has drawn almost four out of 
five American Jews as pilgrims. 

Although the majority of the Jewish community lives in 
the suburbs, a resurgence of interest in maintaining a Jewish 
presence downtown has occurred over the last decades. Dis- 
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trict residents formed a new downtown Jewish Community 
Center in the late 1970s, and in the 1990s purchased, restored, 
and reopened the original jcc building. The first building 
constructed as a synagogue in Washington is listed on the 
National Register of Historic Places and is maintained by the 
Jewish Historical Society of Greater Washington as the Lil- 
lian and Albert Small Jewish Museum. The second home of 
Adas Israel, a church for half a century, has been restored and 
reopened as the Sixth and I Historic Synagogue, providing a 
downtown meeting place for the community. 


Jews and the Federal City 

Jewish Washingtonians have served in elected and appointed 
positions in the local and federal governments since the 19 
century. Adolphus Solomons (1826-1910), publisher and pro- 
prietor of a Washington bookstore, served in the Washing- 
ton, D.c. House of Delegates (1871). He turned down the offer 
of the governorship of the District, as the position would have 
required working on the Sabbath. Simon Wolf, who moved 
to Washington in 1862 after receiving his law degree, served 
as recorder of deeds for the District of Columbia. In the 20 
century, local Jews have served in the district government and 
as ambassadors, policy advisors, heads of federal agencies and 
Supreme Court justices. Many have joined local synagogues 
and taken part in the life of the Washington Jewish commu- 
nity. Senator Joseph Lieberman, the first Jewish candidate for 
vice president (2000), is a member of Kesher Israel Congre- 
gation in Georgetown. Many Jews who come to Washington 
for what they think to be a brief stay in elective office or gov- 
ernment service make Washington their permanent home. 
Senators and congressmen, Supreme Court justices, cabi- 
net officials, ambassadors to the United States from foreign 
countries and high-ranking staff of the executive branch, the 
judiciary and the Congress, and their spouses and children, 
are found in synagogues and schools, ordinary participants 
in Jewish life. 

Washington's confluence of religious, civic, and political 
life and its status as national and international capital have 
made it a fitting backdrop for national Jewish dialogues. In 
the 19» century, Adolphus Solomons counseled local and na- 
tional Jewish leaders and played a pivotal role in convincing 
President Lincoln to allow Jews to become military chaplains 
during the Civil War. Simon Wolf, one of the most influential 
Jewish leaders of his time, advocated on behalf of Jewish issues 
worldwide through his work with the Board of Delegates of 
American Israelites. When the Board merged with the Union 
of American Hebrew Congregations in 1878, Wolf served 
as chairman of the uAHc’s Board of Delegates of Civil and 
Religious Rights for over 30 years. In 1913, Carrie Simon, 
wife of Rabbi Abram Simon of the Washington Hebrew Con- 
gregation, created the National Federation of Temple Sister- 
hoods. 

Lobbyists, activists, dignitaries, and philanthropists con- 
vene in Washington to discuss support for Israel and legislative 
issues of concern to the American Jewish community. Many 
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national Jewish organizations and lobbying groups, includ- 
ing the American-Israel Public Affairs Committee (AIPAc), 
the national office of the Jewish War Veterans, the Union of 
Reform Judaism's Religious Action Center, B’nai B'rith Inter- 
national (which established its national office in Washington 
in 1943), and Hillel: The Foundation for Jewish Campus Life, 
are headquartered in the capital. 


{Laura Burd Schiavo (2"4 ed.)]. 


°WASHINGTON, GEORGE (1732-1799), commander in 
chief of the American forces in the Revolutionary War and 
first president of the United States. So far as can be ascertained, 
Washington's Jewish associations were exclusively official, and 
despite claims in earlier Jewish sources, no Jew ever served 
him as aide-de-camp. 

Three members of the Franks family had dealings with 
him. In 1758, when Washington took command of Brad- 
dock’s defeated forces in western Pennsylvania, he applied 
to David *Franks (1720-1794) of Philadelphia for supplies. 
Franks served as agent for a British syndicate quartermaster- 
ing British colonial forces and was banished behind the Brit- 
ish lines for his loyalist sympathies in 1778. The Jew whom 
Washington came to know best was David Solebury *Franks 
(c. 1742-1793), who joined the patriot forces in Montreal in 
1776. By June 1778 he was aide-de-camp to General Benedict 
Arnold, commandant at Philadelphia. Two years later Franks 
was on Arnold’s staff when the latter turned traitor, but he was 
later exonerated from all charges. Franks continued function- 
ing as a military and diplomatic courier, rising to the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel. In November 1789, as secretary of a com- 
mission to the Creek Indians, he dined with the commission- 
ers at Washington's table. The yellow fever epidemic that killed 
Franks brought Washington in touch with Isaac W. Franks 
(1759-1822). In the fall of 1793 Washington sought a suburban 
presidential mansion outside disease-ridden Philadelphia; he 
rented Franks’ Germantown house. 

Solomon *Bush (1753-1795) served under Washington as 
a captain of a Pennsylvania battalion in the Battle of Long Is- 
land. He rose to lieutenant-colonel, the highest rank achieved 
by a Jew on active duty. Philip Moses Russell (1747-1830) 
served as surgeon's mate with Virginia regiments from 1775 to 
1778, becoming ill as the result of his ministrations at Valley 
Forge. In applying for a pension his widow stated that he had 
received a letter of commendation from General Washington. 
The Prager family, merchants from Holland, settled in Phila- 
delphia, ignoring their Jewish origins. In July 1784 Washing- 
ton furnished one of them with letters of introduction and, 
three years later, while attending the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, Washington dined at the Prager home. 

Washington was inaugurated as president of the United 
States on April 30, 1789. Within one week, Levi Sheftall, as 
president of the newly reorganized *Savannah Hebrew con- 
gregation, penned a congratulatory letter which Washington 
acknowledged. Savannah's hasty action embarrassed Shearith 
Israel Congregation, located in the then capital city of the US., 
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New York. Its leadership delayed until June 1790 before invit- 
ing the congregations in Newport, Philadelphia, Charleston, 
and Richmond to join in preparing a message to the president. 
Newport declined because Rhode Island had not yet ratified 
the Constitution. However, when Washington made a visit to 
Newport on August 17, 1790, Moses *Seixas, as president of 
that congregation, and also as grand master of the masonic 
lodge, presented two letters to Washington. For the congre- 
gation he wrote extolling a government, “which to bigotry 
gives no sanction, to persecution no assistance...” In his re- 
sponse, Washington repeated these phrases. When Shearith 
Israel continued to procrastinate, Manuel *Josephson, presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia congregation, took the occasion of 
the government's move to Philadelphia to present the con- 
gratulations of the four remaining Hebrew congregations on 
December 13, 1790. 
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WASHOEFSKY, MARK E. (1952-_), U.S. Reform rabbi, aca- 
demician. Washofsky was born in New Orleans, Louisiana, 
and received his B.A. from the University of Alabama in 1974. 
In 1980, he was ordained at *Hebrew Union College, where 
he earned a Ph.D. in 1987. He served as rabbi of Beth Israel 
Synagogue in Hamilton, Ohio (1981-85), while also teaching 
homiletics at the Cincinnati campus of HUC-JIR. In 1985, he 
was appointed associate professor of rabbinics and elevated 
to professor in 2001. A scholar in the field of the literature of 
the Talmud and *halakhah, his subspecialty is the divergent 
traditions of Ashkenaz and Sepharad. In the Reform move- 
ment, Washofsky has been the chairman of the Committee 
on Responsa of the *Central Conference of American Rabbis 
since 1996. He was a major contributor to The Oxford Diction- 
ary of the Jewish Religion and is the author of Jewish Living: 
A Guide to Contemporary Reform Practice (2001). He also co- 
edited (with Gunther *Plaut) Teshuvot for the Nineties: Recent 
American Reform Responsa (1997). 


[Bezalel Gordon (2™4 ed.)] 


WASIT, city in S. Iraq, founded about 703 by al-Hajjaj, gov- 
ernor of Babylonia on behalf of ‘Abd al-Malik, the *Umayyad 
caliph. Situated in a fertile region on the banks of the Tigris, 
Wasit was a populous center under the Umayyads and *Ab- 
basids; it retained its importance during the Late Middle Ages 
up until the 16 century when the city fell into ruins as a re- 
sult of the Tigris changing its course to a more eastward one. 
Under the Abbasid caliphs, Wasit had one of the leading Jew- 
ish communities in Babylonia, and, as reported by *Nathan 
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ha-Bavli, paid an annual tax of 150 dinars to the *Sura acad- 
emy. It was still a flourishing community in the 13" century; 
in 1201 R. Daniel b. Eleazar b. Hibat Allah, the head of the 
Baghdad academy, addressed himself to the communities of 
Basra and Wasit (in connection with Beit Keneset shel Ezra), 
from which it appears that these were the two outstanding 
communities in southern Babylonia. Some of the members of 
the *Ibn al-Barquli family, a prominent Jewish family of Wasit 
in this period, served in government posts. Judah *Al-Harizi 
visited Wasit and in his report praised the dignitary Samuel, 
who may be identical with Samuel ibn al-Barquli. The poet 
*Eleazar b. Jacob composed many poems in honor of Joseph 
ibn al-Barqili, a resident of Wasit. Matteh Oz, a work dating 
from this period, is a collection of sermons given by Isaac Sar- 
Shalom in Wasit and other southern Babylonian towns from 
1210 to 1232 (Neubauer, Cat, no. 1001). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern Ca- 
liphate (1930), 39ff.; S. Assaf, in: Tarbiz, 1 no. 1 (1930), 122; no. 3, 54, 
64; J. Leveen, in: JQR, 16 (1925/26), 395-7. 

[Eliyahu Ashtor] 


WASKOW, ARTHUR (1933— _), founder of the American 
movement for Jewish Renewal. As the leading proponent 
and founder of the American religious movement for Jewish 
Renewal, Waskow’s midrashic interpretations of Jewish texts 
have sparked a renaissance of interest in the connection be- 
tween Jewish spirituality and social justice in contemporary 
America. 

Born in Baltimore, Md., Waskow received his bachelor’s 
degree from Johns Hopkins University in 1954 and a master’s 
degree (1956) and doctorate (1963) in U.S. history from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. From 1959 to 1982, he worked in Washing- 
ton, D.c., on public policy concerning military strategy and dis- 
armament, race relations, nonviolent action, the Vietnam War, 
and renewable energy sources. He also served as a founder and 
fellow of the Institute for Policy Studies from 1963 to 1977. 

Throughout the 1960s, he was active in writing, speak- 
ing, electoral politics, and nonviolent protests against racism 
and the Vietnam War. In 1981 and 1986, along with eight other 
plaintiffs from the Washington area, he won a lawsuit against 
the FBI for illegal and unconstitutional harassment of his anti- 
war work, under its COINTELPRO program. 

In 1969, Waskow’s life took a new turn, toward leadership 
in the renewal of Jewish life in America. This work first began 
when Waskow wrote The Freedom Seder, a Passover Hagga- 
dah that wove together the traditional text with passages from 
leaders of social justice movements, such as Martin Luther 
King. Waskow continued to work as a writer, teacher, and or- 
ganizer in the movement to renew Judaism. His other nota- 
ble titles include These Holy Sparks: The Rebirth of the Jewish 
People (1983), Tales of Tikkun: New Jewish Stories to Heal the 
Wounded World (1997), and A Time for Every Purpose Under 
Heaven: The Jewish Life-Spiral as a Spiritual Path (2002), the 
latter two coauthored with Phyllis Berman. 

In 1982, Waskow moved to Philadelphia to become a 
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member of the faculty of the Reconstructionist Rabbinical 
College, where he founded The Shalom Center, a think tank 
concerned with Jewish thought and action in response to the 
dangers of the nuclear arms race and other global environ- 
mental threats. During this era, he founded the journal Meno- 
rah: Sparks of Jewish Renewal, of which he was editor since its 
inception. In 1993 The Shalom Center left the Reconstruction- 
ist Rabbinical College and merged with P’nai Or, founded by 
Rabbi Zalman *Schachter-Shalomi, to form ALEPH: Alliance 
for Jewish Renewal. In 1995, after five years of directed study 
and writing, Waskow was ordained privately as a rabbi by four 
individuals (three rabbis — one hasidic, one Conservative, and 
one Reform - and a feminist theologian) in the custom of Jew- 
ish renewal. In 2005, The Shalom Center became an indepen- 
dent organization, with Waskow as rabbinic director. 

Waskow devoted his life’s work to raising questions of 
social justice in the Jewish community. In addition to his 
pioneering work on eco-Judaism and public opposition to 
the wars in Vietnam and Iraq, Waskow may be best known 
for his writing and teaching on behalf of a two-state solution 
for peace between Israel and the Palestinian people. He was 
among the leaders of Breira in the 1970s and of New Jewish 
Agenda in the 1980s, and was one of the peace activists invited 
to the White House to witness the signing of the Israeli-Pales- 
tinian Declaration of Principles in September 1993. 


[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


WASSER, DENNIS M. (1942-_), U.S. lawyer. Born in Brook- 
lyn, N.y., Wasser and his family moved to California, where he 
earned a bachelor’s degree from the University of California, 
Los Angeles, and a law degree from the University of South- 
ern California. A member of the firm Wasser, Cooperman & 
Carter in Los Angeles, Wasser first gained fame when he rep- 
resented the tennis star Billie Jean King, who was sued by her 
former lover, a woman, who sought property and support for 
the rest of her life. King and her husband won the suit, and 
Wasser’s reputation in family law was established. Over the 
years, he represented a galaxy of Hollywood celebrities in di- 
vorce actions, including Steven *Spielberg, Clint Eastwood, 
Tom Cruise, James Woods, Jane Fonda, Richard *Dreyfus, Li- 
onel Richie, Jennifer Lopez and the wife of Michael *Douglas. 
Wasser also successfully represented the baseball star David 
Justice in a “palimony” suit and negotiated on behalf of Kirk 
Kerkorian, who was sued for child support by a woman he 
lived with but whose baby he had not fathered. Wasser wrote 
and lectured widely on family and divorce law. 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


WASSERMAN, DALE (1917-_ ), U.S. playwright. Born in 
Rhinelander, Wisconsin, Wasserman came to the fore when 
he adapted Ken Kesey’s novel One Flew Over the Cuckoo's Nest 
(1963) for the stage. This was followed by Man of La Man- 
cha (1965), for which Wasserman received many awards, in- 
cluding a Tony Award and a Critics Circle Award. His other 
plays include Western Star; An Enchanted Land; Players in 
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the Game; Beggars Holiday; Boy on Blacktop Road; and The 
Stallion Howl. 

Wasserman also wrote screenplays for such feature films 
as The Vikings (1958); Cleopatra (1963); Quick, before It Melts 
(1964); Mister Buddwing (1966); A Walk with Love and Death 
(1969); and his own Man of La Mancha, which he also co- 
produced (1972). 

For television, Wasserman wrote the adaptations for the 
productions of The Citadel (1960) and The Power and the Glory 
(1961), as well as Long after Summer (1967). He also wrote for 
a number of television series, such as Studio One (1948); Arm- 
strong Circle Theatre (1950); Kraft Television Theater (1953); The 
DuPont Show of the Month (1957); and G.E. True (1962). Was- 
serman’s book The Impossible Musical: The Man of La Mancha 


Story was published in 2003. 
[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


WASSERMAN, DORA (1919-2003) and BRYNA (1947- ), 
Yiddish theater directors. Dora Wasserman was born Dora 
Goldfarb in Chernikhov in the U.S.S.R. to a poor family. Af- 
ter graduating from high school, she studied voice and went 
on to train with the Moscow Yiddish Academy under Solo- 
mon *Mikhoels. She worked with the Tyuz children’s theater 
in Kiev, the Kiev State Theater, and the Zhitomir Theater un- 
til the Soviet Union entered World War 11. On the road in 
1944, she met and married her husband, Shura Wasserman, 
in Kazakhstan. They had two daughters, Bryna and Ella. After 
the war, Dora formed a theater troupe and performed in pp 
camps in Austria. Wasserman immigrated to Montreal in 1950 
and organized children’s Yiddish theater groups. In 1957 she 
formed the Yiddish Drama Group, an adult ensemble created 
under the auspices of the Montreal Jewish People’s Schools. 
She received support for the theater from the Jewish commu- 
nity, as well as from the wider theater community. The well- 
known Québecois actor Gratien Gélinas provided technical 
and material support. In 1967 the company was invited to join 
the new Saidye Bronfman Centre. 

Wasserman went on to produce or direct more than 70 
plays for the Yiddish theater. She worked closely with many 
of the writers who presented works at the company or whose 
works she adapted for the Yiddish theater. She acquired ex- 
clusive stage rights to the works of Isaac Bashevis *Singer. She 
had Ted Allan’s play, Lies My Father Told Me, translated into 
Yiddish (1984), and then staged Michel Tremblay’s Quebec 
classic, Les Belles Soeurs (1992). She produced Fiddler on the 
Roof for the first time in Yiddish (1993). The company toured 
in Israel, the United States, Austria, and Russia. Wasserman 
was invested as a member of the Order of Canada and the 
Order of Quebec. In 1996, after Dora Wasserman suffered a 
stroke, her daughter Bryna took over the artistic directorship 
of the Yiddish Theatre. 

Bryna Wasserman grew up around productions at the 
Yiddish Theatre. She received a BFA and an MFa in direct- 
ing from the Tisch School of Fine Arts (NyU), and worked at 
English and Yiddish theaters, including the Vivian Beaumont 
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at Lincoln Center, Mercer Street, Vancouver Opera House, 
American Place, and the Folksbiene Playhouse. In 1998 she 
was appointed artistic director of the English-language theater 
program for the Theatre of the Saidye Bronfman Centre for 
the Arts. Under her direction, both the ssc Theatre and Dora 
Wasserman Yiddish Theatre have received MECCA (Montreal 
English Critics’ Circle) Awards. The Dora Wasserman Yiddish 
Theatre remains North America’s only Yiddish theater com- 
pany in permanent residence. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Larrue, Le thédtre yiddish a Montréal/ Yid- 
dish Theatre in Montreal (1996). 


[Rebecca E. Margolis (274 ed.)] 


WASSERMAN, ELHANAN BUNIM (1875-1941), Lithuanian 
talmudic scholar, yeshivah head, and communal leader. Was- 
serman received his education at the yeshivot of Volozhin and 
Telz, which were headed at the time by Eliezer *Gordon and 
Simeon *Shkop, respectively. In 1899 he married the daughter 
of Meir Atlas, rabbi of Salant, and spent some years studying 
in his father-in-law’s home. In 1903 he was appointed head of 
the yeshivah of Amtshilov, where he proved an outstanding 
teacher, greatly influencing his students. He joined the kolel of 
the Hafez Hayyim in Radun in 1907 and remained there until 
1910, when he was appointed rabbi of Brest-Litovsk. During 
World War 1 he returned to Radun, and when the war reached 
that town the yeshivah moved to Smilovichi, where Wasser- 
man was appointed its head. After the war he moved to Poland 
and established a yeshivah at Baranowicze, which became one 
of the most famous in eastern Europe. He was one of the main 
pillars of the *Agudat Israel movement, together with Hayyim 
Ozer *Grodzinski and the Hafez Hayyim, and was regarded 
as the latter’s spiritual successor. Wasserman emerged as one 
of the outstanding leaders of Orthodox Jewry. In addition to 
his academic activities, he played a major role in communal 
affairs, contributing extensively to the Jewish press, and figur- 
ing prominently at Agudat Israel conferences. 

He wrote Ikvata di-Meshiha (1942), and published the 
responsa of Solomon b. Abraham *Adret (the Rashba) with 
annotations (19367). His talmudic novellae appeared in the 
rabbinic journal Shaarei Ziyyon (1929-34) and in other pub- 
lications. At the outbreak of World War 11 he fled to Vilna 
and, in June 1941, while on a visit to Kovno, was arrested by 
the Nazis together with 12 other rabbis and sent to his death. 
On their last journey he encouraged his fellow victims to walk 
proudly and with head erect. “The fire which will consume our 
bodies will be the fire through which the people of Israel will 
arise to a new life; he assured them. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ha-Makhon le-Heker Be’ayot ha-Yahadut 
ha-Haredit (ed.), Elleh Ezkerah, 1 (1956), 82-91; Y.D. Kamson (ed.), 


Yahadut Lita, 1 (1960), 223, 233. 
[Mordechai Hacohen] 


WASSERMAN, LEW (1913-2002), U.S. entertainment exec- 


utive. Born Lewis Robert Wasserman in Cleveland, Ohio, to 
Russian immigrant parents, Wasserman worked as an usher 
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at a vaudeville theater during high school. After graduat- 
ing in 1930, he worked as a promoter for the Mayfair Casino 
nightclub. The Music Corporation of American (Mca) talent 
agency hired him in 1936 as national director of advertising 
and publicity, and two years later Wasserman moved to Los 
Angeles. As vice president of Mca’s motion picture division, 
Wasserman brought in such A-list celebrities as Billy *Wilder, 
Bette Davis, Jimmy Stewart, Gene Kelly, and Ronald Reagan, 
and won greater control for his clients by doing away with 
the standard seven-year studio contract and earning them 
a percentage of the box office. By 1946 he had risen to presi- 
dent of Mca, and in the early 1950s Wasserman branched out 
with an McA motion picture division. In 1958, Wasserman 
purchased a portion of Paramount Pictures’ film library for 
$10 million, and then sold the broadcast rights to television 
stations for more than $30 million. Mca purchased Universal 
Studios and Decca Records in 1962, and soon found itself un- 
der the scrutiny of the Justice Department, which forced Mca 
to divest itself of its talent business. Subsequently, Wasserman 
became involved in politics, holding fundraisers for political 
campaigns, and courting presidential candidates; Wasserman 
was also active in donating to Jewish and Catholic charities. In 
1973, Wasserman was named chairman of mca, following Jules 
Stein’s retirement. Soon after he launched the phenomenon of 
the “summer blockbuster” with such films as Jaws (1975) and 
Star Wars (1977). In the late 1970s and 1980s, McA expanded 
its television stake by producing such programs as The Rock- 
ford Files, Columbo, Kojak, and Miami Vice. In 1990, MCA was 
sold to the Japanese electronics company Matsushita, which 
allowed Wasserman to maintain his chairmanship. Matsushita 
sold its stake in MCA to Seagram in 1995, which all but ended 
Wasserman’s control of the company. That same year, Wasser- 
man, in his trademark thick black frame eyeglasses, was pre- 
sented with the Presidential Medal of Freedom by President 
Clinton. Wasserman has been the subject of many books, in- 
cluding When Hollywood Had a King by Connie Bruck (2003), 
as well as a documentary, The Last Mogul (2005). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: “Wasserman, Lew,’ in Newsmakers, Issue 
3 (Gale Group, 2003); “Wasserman, Lew,’ in: International Diction- 
ary of Films and Filmmakers, vol. 4: Writers and Production Art- 


ists (2000*). WEBSITE: Lew Wasserman, Internet Movie Database, 


www.imdb.com. 
[Adam Wills (2"4 ed.)] 


WASSERMANN, AUGUST VON (1866-1925), bacteriolo- 
gist and immunologist. Born in Bamberg, he studied medicine 
and worked initially at the Institute for Infectious Diseases in 
Berlin, under Robert Koch. In 1906 he was appointed head of 
the Serum Department in the institute, and in 1913, head of 
the Institute of Experimental Medicine at Dahlem near Ber- 
lin. Wassermann was one of the founders of immunology, his 
great discovery being the reaction for the sero-diagnosis of 
syphilis, which bears his name. This test, which he published 
in 1906 together with Albert Neisser and Carl Bruck, became 
one of the most important methods of the sero-diagnosis, and 
Wassermann used it to prove the syphilitic nature of the tabes 
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dorsalis and progressive paralysis. He developed specific an- 
tisera for determining the origin of proteins and blood cells 
originating from different animals; he also investigated, with 
Paul *Ehrlich, methods for the determination of the potency 
of therapeutic sera. He co-edited the first encyclopedia of 
medical bacteriology and immunology, Handbuch der patho- 
genen Mikroorganismen (1903-13). In 1913 he was ennobled. 
Throughout his life he remained linked to Judaism. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.R. Kagan, Jewish Medicine (1952), 252-3; 
W. Bullock, History of Bacteriology (1938; repr. 1960). 
[Aryeh Leo Olitzki] 


WASSERMANN, JAKOB (1873-1933), German novelist and 
essayist. In his autobiography, Mein Weg als Deutscher und 
Jude (1921; My Life as German and as Jew, 1933), Wassermann 
reviews his life from his birth in Fuerth, an industrial center 
of Franconia and the seat of an ancient Jewish community. He 
had an unhappy childhood and youth and, during his years 
of penury, found escape from despair in literary visions. In 
Munich, Wassermann joined the staff of Simplizissimus; from 
1898 he lived in Vienna. In time he became friendly with Hugo 
von *Hofmannsthal, Arthur *Schnitzler, and Thomas *Mann. 
For his first novel, Die Juden von Zirndorf (1897; The Dark 
Pilgrimage, 1933), Wassermann utilized personal experiences 
interwoven with old myths and legends of Franconian Jewry 
to present a vivid portrait of changing Jewish life in his na- 
tive province. He won wider recognition with Caspar Hauser 
oder die Traegheit des Herzens (1908; Caspar Hauser, 1928), 
the tragic story of a foundling. The unusual individual at odds 
with society was also the main theme of Das Gaensemaenn- 
chen (1915; The Goose Man, 1922), a novel about a musician 
and composer burdened with guilt and tragedy through his 
concentration on his art and withdrawal from life. 

Wassermann’s international vogue dates from Christian 
Wahnschaffe (2 vols., 1919), a grandiose epic of Europe on the 
eve of World War 1, which became an American best seller 
under the title The Worlds Illusion (1920). The novels that fol- 
lowed include Ulrike Woytich (1923; Eng. Gold, 1924), a criti- 
cal analysis of materialistic greed; Der Fall Mauritius (1928; 
The Mauritius Case, 1929), which castigated the worship of 
legalism; Etzel Andergast (1930; Eng. 1932) and its sequel, Jo- 
seph Kerkhovens dritte Existenz (1934; Joseph Kerkhoven's Third 
Existence, 1934), clinical studies set against the political and 
moral chaos after the German defeat of 1918; and many other 
less profound, but popular, works. He also wrote biographical 
sketches of Christopher Columbus (1929) and Hofmannsthal 
in Hofmannsthal der Freund (1930). 

Wassermann was preeminently a gifted storyteller. In his 
long prose epics he drew characters from various social strata 
who seek God despite their horrible experiences, and eventu- 
ally find salvation after perilous adventures. 

Wassermann was an articulate exponent of German-Jew- 
ish assimilation and an implacable foe of Jewish nationalism. 
He believed in a Jewish priestly and prophetic mission among 
the nations, yet held the “Chosen People” idea to be “plainly 
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absurd and immoral.” In his view, the Jews were unfitted for 
common action and had no talent for politics. Reconstituted 
as a nation in line with Zionist aspirations, they would be an 
international laughingstock. Wassermann insisted that his 
own work exemplified the synthesis of Germanism and Juda- 
ism which others should follow, but he abhorred apostasy. The 
triumph of Nazism and the burning of his books in German 
towns brought Wassermann back to the spiritual ghetto from 
which he had always fled and to a common destiny with the 
eastern European Jews with whom he had always denied kin- 
ship. Wassermann published a second autobiographical work, 
Selbstbetrachtungen (1933), but Ahasver, a novel intended to de- 
scribe the epic history of the Jews, was never completed. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Poeschel, in: G. Krojanker (ed.), Juden 
in der deutschen Literatur (1926), 76-100; A.L. Sell, Das metaphy- 
sischrealistische Weltbild Jakob Wassermanns (Thesis, Marburg, 1932); 
S. Bing, Jakob Wassermann (Ger., 19337); M. Karlweis, Jakob Wasser- 
mann (Ger., 1935); J.C. Blankenagel, The Writings of Jakob Wasser- 
mann (1942; includes bibliography); W. Voegeli, Jakob Wassermann 
und die Traegheit des Herzens (1956), includes bibliography; S. Liptzin, 
Germany’s Stepchildren (1944, repr. 1961), 173-83. 


[Sol Liptzin] 


WASSERMANN, OSCAR (1869-1934), German banker ac- 
tive in Jewish organizations. The scion of an old established 
family of Jewish merchants in Bavaria, which in 1880 founded 
the bank A.E. Wasserman in Bamberg, he opened its Ber- 
lin branch in 1900 and served as its director, together with 
his cousin Max, until 1912, when he became a member of 
the board of directors of the Deutsche Bank. Chosen in 1923 
to stand at the head of the board as its “speaker,” a post he 
held until his dismissal in 1933, Wassermann became one of 
the central German bankers, serving on many governmental 
and official committees, such as the Council of the Reichs- 
bank. Unlike most descendants of the *Court Jews who sev- 
ered their ties with the Jewish community, Wassermann was 
a learned and conscious Jew, albeit not orthodoxly observant, 
who knew Hebrew and the Bible and was a patron of many 
Jewish institutions of learning and philanthropy. Although an 
alleged “non-Zionist,” Wassermann was among the founders 
(1922) of the German *Keren Hayesod and served as its presi- 
dent and a member of its world board of directors. In 1927/28 
he took part, together with Lord *Melchett, Felix *Warburg, 
and Lee *Frankel, in the Joint Palestine Survey Commission, 
that prepared the ground for enlarging the *Jewish Agency 
in 1929 by adding non-Zionist representatives. As one of the 
signatories of the new Agency's charter, Wassermann oc- 
cupied leading positions in its administrative and financial 
committees. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.E. Fitz, Vom Salzfaktor zum Bankier (1992); 
A. Barkai, Oscar Wassermann und die Deutsche Bank (2005) 


[Avraham Barkai (2"4 ed.)] 


WASSERMAN SCHULTZ, DEBBIE (1966- ), first Jewish 
congresswoman ever elected from Florida. Born and raised 
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on Long Island, N.y., she ran for student council each year 
and lost. She attended the University of Florida and gradu- 
ated with a bachelor’s degree in political science in 1988 and 
with a master’s degree in 1990. At 26 she became the young- 
est woman ever elected to the State House. She served eight 
years in the House, two as minority leader, and then moved 
to the State Senate from 2000 to 2004. During her last year 
in the Florida Senate, Wasserman Schultz was among Dem- 
ocratic lawmakers who presented a plan for overhauling the 
state’s education system, but it was ignored in the Republican- 
controlled Legislature. 

She also was an outspoken opponent of a proposed state 
constitutional amendment that the legislature has put on the 
ballot to require parental notification before minor girls can 
obtain abortions. “History has shown that we have had ter- 
rible, terrible results when abortion wasn't safe and legal, and 
that’s what we're going to be forcing here,” she said. 

She ran on a liberal platform that included promises to 
spend more on health care and education. “We live in the 
greatest country in the world,’ Wasserman Schultz said. “Yet 
we have sick children whose families cannot afford to take 
them to a doctor” She wants to extend health care for every 
child and young adult up to age 25, not just those from low- 
income families. She has been critical of Congress for failing 
to fully fund federal education programs. 

She stepped up to a Congressional seat when Peter 
Deutsch, the incumbent Congressman, ran for an open Sen- 
ate seat. She won the election without a primary opponent, 
a rarity for an open seat, and swamped her opponent in the 
general election from her heavily Democratic, heavily Jew- 
ish District. 

Wasserman Schultz was appointed to the Financial Ser- 
vices Committee, the committee in the House of Represen- 
tatives that oversees the entire financial services industry, 
including the securities, insurance, banking, and housing in- 
dustries. The committee also oversees the work of the Federal 
Reserve, the Treasury, the Security and Exchange Commission 
(sEc) and other financial services regulators. Most recently, 
Wasserman Schultz was appointed to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, with responsibility for the administration of justice 
in Federal courts, administrative bodies, and law enforcement 
agencies. It also handles issues relating to bankruptcy, espio- 
nage, terrorism, the protection of civil liberties, constitutional 
amendments, immigration and naturalization, claims against 
the United States, presidential succession, antitrust law, revi- 
sion and codification of the statutes of the United States, state 
and territorial boundary lines, and patents, copyrights and 
trademarks. Particularly important in our time is the com- 
mittee’s oversight responsibility for the Departments of Justice 
and Homeland Security. 

Wasserman Schultz has been a critic of the war in Iraq, 
saying it has diverted the United States from fighting ter- 
rorism and been too costly in lives and treasure. She also is 
committed to supporting Israel as “the lone democracy in 
the Middle East.” 
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God is good, and that he has a knowledge of what is best for 
man, and the power to protect him. To trust in God does not 
mean that one should neglect one’s work, leaving everything 
to Him, but rather that one should conscientiously attempt to 
carry out one’s duties, trusting that God will remove any ob- 
stacles which lie in the way of their fulfillment. While man has 
the freedom to will and choose, the realization of his actions 
is dependent on God’s will. Further, a sound spiritual life re- 
quires sincerity, a perfect correspondence between man’s con- 
science and behavior. Man’s intentions must coincide with his 
actions in aiming toward the service of God. Humility, repen- 
tance, and self-examination are also essential. Another virtue 
is asceticism or temperance. Bahya considers total asceticism, 
involving the breaking of all social ties, an ideal rarely attained 
in the biblical past and hardly to be recommended in the pres- 
ent. Actually, he recommends the pursuit of the middle way 
prescribed by the revealed Law, defining the genuine ascetic 
as one who directs all his actions to the service of God, while 
at the same time fulfilling his functions within society. The 
observance of these virtues leads to the highest stage of the 
spiritual life, the love of God. True love of God is the ardor of 
the soul for union with the Divine Light, a concept of a dis- 
tinctly mystic character. Bahya does not, however, develop this 
concept in all its implications. The love of God, in his view, is 
a synthesis of the degrees of perfection described above, but 
does not go beyond them. The lover of God, such as described 
by him, keeps at a distance from his loved one. Despite Bahya’s 
dependence upon Muslim mysticism, which is here more pro- 
nounced than elsewhere in the work, his teaching remains in 
the line of Jewish tradition, and he cannot be called a mystic 
in the strict sense of the term. It has been definitely established 
that the Judeo-Arabic Neo-platonic tract, Kitab Ma‘ani al Nafs 
(ed. by I. Goldziher, 1907; translated into Hebrew by I. Broydé 
as Sefer Torat ha-Nefesh, 1896) at one time attributed to Bahya, 
was not written by him (see *Bahya (Pseudo)). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Husik, Philosophy, 80-105; Guttmann, 
Philosophies, 104-10; Kokowzoff, in: Sefer Zikkaron... S. Poznariski 
(1927), 13-21; G. Vajda, La théologie ascétique de Bahya ibn Paquda 
(1947); idem, in: REJ, 102 (1937), 93-104; M. Sister, in: Bericht der 
Lehranstalt fuer die Wissenschaft des Judentums, 50 (1936), 33-753 
idem, in: MGwJ, 81 (1937), 86-93; D. Kaufmann, Mehkarim be-Si- 
frut Yemei ha-Beinayim (1962), 1-77; Kaufmann, Schriften, 2 (1910), 
1-98; D.H. Baneth, in: Sefer Magnes (1938), 23-30; Ramos Gil, in: 
Archivo de Filologia Aragonesa, 3 (1950), 129-80; idem, in: Sefarad, 
11 (1951), 305-38; idem, in: ME’AH, 1 (1952), 85-148; J.H. Schirmann, 
Shirim Hadashim min ha-Genizah (1966), 203-8; Davidson, Ozar, 4 


(1933), 370. 
[Georges Vajda] 


BAIA-MARE (Hg. Nagybanya), mining and industrial town 
in Transylvania, Romania, within Hungary until 1918 and 
between 1940 and 1944. The prohibition against Jewish set- 
tlement in Hungarian mining towns (issued in 1693) was 
abolished in 1848. The oldest document indicating a Jewish 
presence dates from the year 1664 and mentions a Jew trad- 
ing in the locally mined metal. In a document dated 1725 the 
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absence of the Jews is noted. In 1850 Jewish artisans, busi- 
nessmen, and farmers began to settle in Baia-Mare. Subse- 
quently Jews did much to develop local commerce and in- 
dustry. A community was organized in 1860, and a burial 
society founded in 1862. The first synagogue was opened in 
1887. During the *Tisza-Eszlar blood libel case in 1882, a mob 
attacked the synagogue and pillaged it. The community always 
remained Orthodox, and Satmar Hasidism (see * Teitelbaum) 
had a strong following. There was also a flourishing Zionist 
movement. In the period between the two world wars there 
was increasing tension between the hasidic community and 
the Zionists. The Jewish population numbered 701 in 1890 (out 
of a total of 9,838); 1,402 in 1910 (out of 12,877); 2,030 in 1930 
(out of 13,904); and 3,623 in 1941 (out of 21,404). 

[Yehouda Marton / Paul Schveiger (274 ed.)] 


Holocaust Period 

Between the two world wars the Jewish population suffered 
from attacks by the Romanian Iron Guard. Between 1941 
and 1944, the town served as the headquarters of Labor Ser- 
vice Battalion No. x, the recruitment center for many of the 
Jewish males of military age in Northern Transylvania. The 
Battalion was under the command of Lt. Col. Imre Reviczky 
(1896-1957), a decent Hungarian officer who saved a large 
number of Jews after the German occupation in 1944 by re- 
cruiting them into labor service and thus rescuing them from 
deportation. In 1962 he was posthumously recognized by Yad 
Vashem as a Righteous Among the Nations. 

The roundup of the Jews of Baia Mare began on May 3, 
1944, together with those from Northern Transylvania. The 
ghetto for the Jews of Baia-Mare was established in the vacant 
lots of the Koenig Glass Factory; at its peak, it held close to 
4,000 victims. The approximately 2,000 Jews from the com- 
munities in the District of Baia-Mare, including Alsdéferne- 
zely, Hagymaslapos, Kapnikbanya, Laposbanya, Misztéfalu, 
Nagysikarld, Tomany, and Zazar, were concentrated in a stable 
and barn in Valea Burcutului (Hung. Borpatak), which could 
accommodate only 200 people; the others had to be quartered 
outdoors. The 5,917 Jews concentrated in these two ghettos 
were deported to Auschwitz in two transports on May 31 and 


June 5, 1944, respectively. 
[Randolph Braham (2"4 ed.)] 


The Jewish population in Baia-Mare numbered 950 in 
1947. Subsequent emigration to Israel, Western Europe, and 
the United States reduced the community considerably. In 
1969 it numbered 120 families. In 2004 a very small number 
of Jews remained in the town. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Magyar Zsidé Lexikon (1929), 626. ADD. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.L. Braham, Politics of Genocide: The Holocaust 
in Hungary (19947); PK Romanyah, 86-89. 


BAIERSDORF, village in Bavaria, Germany, formerly the 
summer residence of the margraves of Kulmbach-Bayreuth. 
Tombstones in the Jewish cemetery indicate the presence of 
Jews in Baiersdorf at the end of the 14 century, although the 
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WASSERSTEIN, BERNARD (1948- ), British historian. 
Born in London and educated at Oxford University, Wasser- 
stein taught at Brandeis and Glasgow Universities and was 
president of the Oxford Centre for Hebrew and Jewish Stud- 
ies from 1996 to 2000. In 2003 he became professor of history 
at the University of Chicago. Wasserstein has written prolifi- 
cally on modern Jewish history in such works as The British 
in Palestine (1978), Britain and the Jews of Europe, 1939-1945 
(1979), The Secret Life of Trebitsch Lincoln (1989), Vanishing Di- 
aspora (1996), and Divided Jerusalem: The Quest for the Holy 
City (2001). In 2000-2 he was president of the Jewish Histori- 
cal Society of England. 

[William D. Rubinstein (24 ed.)] 


WASSERSTEIN, BRUCE (1948-_), U.S. entrepreneur. Was- 
serstein, who was born in Brooklyn, n.y., graduated from the 
University of Michigan and then earned two degrees from 
Harvard, one from the business school and one from the law 
school. In addition he was a Knox traveling fellow at Cam- 
bridge University, earning a graduate diploma in comparative 
legal studies in economic regulation. Wasserstein’s first job 
was at the white-shoe law firm Cravath, Swaine & Moore, but 
he was recruited by Joseph R. Perella to join the First Boston 
Corporation in 1977. Two years later Perella stunned his boss 
by asking him to make Wasserstein co-head of mergers and 
acquisitions, his equal. In 1988 the pair formed Wasserstein, 
Perella & Company, which became one of the most prominent 
mergers-and-acquisitions advisers. They helped broker more 
than 1,000 transactions worth $250 billion, including Texaco’s 
acquisition of Getty Oil. When Perella left the firm in 1993, he 
sold all his stock, although, for contractual reasons, his name 
stayed on the door. In 1992 the firm took Maybelline, a cos- 
metics company, private and then spun it off in a public of- 
fering in 1992. In 1994 the firm owned Collins & Aikman, an 
automotive supplies maker that filed for bankruptcy protec- 
tion. In 2000, at the top of a bull market, Wasserstein sold his 
boutique investment bank Wasserstein, Perella to Germany’s 
Dresdner Bank for $1.5 billion. Wasserstein pocketed more 
than $600 million on the deal. Over the years, Wasserstein 
wrote four books: With Justice for Some: An Indictment of the 
Law by Young Advocates (1972), Corporate Finance Law (1978), 
Big Deal: The Battle for the Control of America’s Leading Cor- 
porations (1988), and Big Deal: Mergers and Acquisitions in the 
Digital Age (2001). He also had a hand in publishing, owning 
American Lawyer Media's collection of 29 legal newspapers 
and magazines around the country, and The Deal, a publica- 
tion covering the mergers marketplace. In 2004 he added New 
York magazine to his media empire. After Wasserstein left the 
Dresdner Bank, he took the top position at Lazard Fréres, the 
famously secretive investment bank. Michel David- Weill, the 
patriarch of Lazard, and Wasserstein had a public feud over the 
direction of the firm. In 2005 Wasserstein succeeded in taking 
Lazard public after David-Weill was bought out. Wasserstein 
and Lazard made a substantial profit on the initial deal. 


[Stewart Kampel (274 ed.)] 
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WASSERSTEIN, WENDY (1950-2006), prize-winning U.S. 
playwright and the first woman to receive the Tony Award for 
Best Play. Wasserstein, the youngest of four children of Lola 
(Schleifer) and Morris Wasserstein, a prosperous textile man- 
ufacturer, was born in Brooklyn and grew up in Manhattan. 
She received a B.A. from Mount Holyoke College in 1971 and 
an M.EA. from the Yale School of Drama in 1975. Her plays, 
which have strong feminist themes tempered with humor and 
compassion, include Uncommon Women and Others (1975); 
Tender Offer (1983); Isn’t It Romantic (1983); and The Heidi 
Chronicles (1989), which won both a Tony Award and the Pu- 
litzer Prize. While many of her plays had distinctively Jewish 
elements, The Sisters Rosenzweig (1992) explicitly portrays the 
different ways three sisters come to terms with their Jewish 
heritage. Other plays include An American Daughter (1997), 
Old Money (2000), and Third (2005). 

Wasserstein was also a prolific writer in other genres, in- 
cluding television and film. Collections of her essays include 
Bachelor Girls (1991) and Shiksa Goddess (2001). She was the 
author of Sloth (2005), part of a series on the seven deadly 
sins published by Oxford University Press. Wasserstein died 
of cancer in New York City, leaving behind a daughter born 
in 1999. Her papers are collected at the Mount Holyoke Ar- 
chives, South Hadley, Massachusetts. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Balakian, The Dramatic World of Wendy 
Wasserstein (1998); idem, “Wasserstein, Wendy,’ in: P.E. Hyman 
and D.D. Moore (eds.), Jewish Women in America, vol. 2 (1997), 


1456-59. 
[Judith R. Baskin (2"4 ed.)] 


WASSERZUG (Lomzer), HAYYIM (1822-1882), cantor and 
composer. Born in Sieradz, Poland, Wasserzug became cantor 
in Konin at the age of seventeen. In his years at Nowy Dwor, 
near Warsaw (1841-54), he introduced four-part choral mu- 
sic to the Polish synagogue, despite the bitter opposition of 
the Hasidim. He pursued his innovation as cantor in Lomza 
(1854-59) and Vilna (1859-67). In 1868 he emigrated to Eng- 
land, and, until his death, officiated at the North London Syn- 
agogue. In 1878 he published Shirei Mikdash, with his own 
compositions and some older melodies all simply harmonized 
for cantor and choir. Wasserzug had a voice remarkable for its 
quality and compass, and he drew great crowds wherever he 
sang. He was offered a contract to sing in opera, but refused 
it on religious grounds. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: JC (Sept. 1, 1882), 7; E. Zaludkowski, Kul- 
tur-Treger fun der Yidisher Liturgie (1930), 84-87; Wininger, Biog, 


6 (1935); 217-8. 
[David MLL. Olivestone] 


WAT, ALEXANDER (Szymon Chwat; 1900-1967), Polish 
author, editor, and translator. Born in Warsaw, Wat was an ac- 
tive pamphleteer for the Polish “New Art,’ futurist movement, 
coediting Nowa Sztuka (1921-22) and the Almanach Nowgj Sz- 
tuki (1924-25). From 1929 onward he edited the leftist literary 
monthly Miesiecznik Literacki and worked as a literary editor 
in the Gebethner and Wolff publishing house (1932-39). Dur- 
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ing World War 11 he lived in Soviet Kazakhstan, returning to 
Warsaw in 1946. He subsequently took a lead in postwar Pol- 
ish literary life, but emigrated to France in 1963. 

His works include Bezrobotny Lucyfer (“The Unemployed 
Lucifer,’ 1927), collected stories; Ucieczka Lotha (“Lot’s Es- 
cape,’ 1948-49), a novel; and Wiersze (“Poems,” 1957). Wat's 
painful experiences in the U.S.S.R. and during the Stalinist pe- 
riod in postwar Poland shattered his Communist ideals. His 
last works, such as the verse collection Ciemne Swiecidto (“The 
Dark Spangle,” 1968), which appeared posthumously in Paris, 
display a swing to religious feeling and mysticism, with the 
writer seeking a new road to an understanding of the world 
and its many complexities. Wat also published many transla- 
tions from Russian and Western literature. 


[Stanislaw Wygodzki] 


WATCHERS. In Daniel 4:7ff., Nebuchadnezzar, king of Bab- 
ylon, relates a strange dream of his and its interpretation by 
the Jewish savant, Daniel. A baleful message is delivered by a 
heavenly being, referred to as an ‘ir we-qaddish, the so-called 
“Holy Watcher” (4:10). The exact interpretation of the name 
of this being is somewhat problematic. Rashi explains it to 
mean an angel, deriving the word from the Hebrew * “to 
be awake,’ and explains that an angel is always awake. The 
Greek versions of Aquila and Symmachus translate the term, 
“Wakeful One,” a translation which is the source of our Eng- 
lish, “Watcher” (Fitzmyer, in bibl., p. 72), an archaic word for 
one who is awake. However, the Septuagint has simply an- 
gel. That the term means angel can be shown from the Gen- 
esis Apocryphon of the Dead Sea Scrolls, where the word ‘ir 
is in clear parallelism with “sons of heaven” (2:1). Also in the 
Zadokite Documents, the “Watchers” are associated with the 
legend of angelic intercourse with women (A 2:17-18). In Dan- 
iel itself, they seem to be some sort of heavenly council (4:14). 
The “Watchers” figured prominently in pseudepigraphic and 
later mystical literature. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Montgomery, Daniel (ICC, 1927), 234ff.; Ch. 
Rabin, The Zadokite Documents (1958), col. 11 1:17-18; J. Fitzmyer, The 
Genesis Apocryphon of Qumran Cave One (1966), 72. 


[Daniel Boyarin] 


WATEN, JUDAH (1911-1985), Australian novelist and critic. 
Born in Odessa, Waten was taken to Erez Israel shortly after 
his birth, but in 1914 the family immigrated to Australia. An 
active anti-Fascist, he did much during and after World War 11 
to assist refugees seeking a haven in Australia. He was a fervent 
Communist, and some of his journalistic work was devoted 
to cultural aspects of left-wing politics. Unlike many intellec- 
tuals who supported Communism, Waten became closer to 
the Soviet Union after 1956. His political writings were often 
viewed as propaganda, especially his repeated denials of So- 
viet antisemitism. 

Several of his novels deal with Jewish characters and 
settings. His best-known work, Alien Son (1952), was one of 
the first Australian novels to deal with Jewish themes and is 
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seen as a landmark in Australian literature. He also wrote 
The Unbending (1954), Distant Land (1962), and From Odessa 
to Odessa (1969). Three other novels were Shares in Murder 
(1957), A Time of Conflict (1961), and Season of Youth (1966). 
Waten was an important literary critic and also translated 
works by Hertz *Bergner and Pinchas *Goldhar from Yid- 
dish into English. His own novels have been translated into 
Russian, German, Dutch, and Chinese. Although an anti- 
Zionist, Waten retained his links with the Jewish commu- 
nity. He published an autobiography, Scenes of a Revolution- 
ary Life, in 1982. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Hetherington, Forty-two Faces (1962), 
153-8. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: W.D. Rubinstein, Australia 11, index; 
D. Carter, A Career in Writing: Judah Waten and the Cultural Poli- 
tics of a Literary Career (1997); idem, Judah Waten: Fiction, Memoirs, 
Criticism (1998). 


[Greer Fay Cashman / William D. Rubinstein (24 ed.)] 


WATTASIDS (Banu Wattas), Moroccan dynasty related to 
the *Merinids. The Wattasids ruled much of eastern *Morocco 
in the 13" century and replaced the Merinids in the years 1472 
to 1554. Their capital, court, and administrative center were sit- 
uated in *Fez. During the Wattasids’ reign the Jewish commu- 
nity expanded demographically and prospered, as the waves 
of immigration of the megorashim (the ones expelled) from 
Spain resettled in parts of Morocco beginning in 1492. Several 
Jews were diplomats, financial advisers, and ministers in the 
Wattasid court. The most noted among them were Jacob Ro- 
sales, Abraham Cordovi, and R. Jacob Roti, the *nagid of the 
Fez Jewish community during the 1530s and 1540s. Roti was an 
affluent merchant with international connections who carried 
on extensive and delicate negotiations with *Portugal - then 
a vital commercial and military power - which occupied key 
Moroccan towns. In the 1530s he even served as foreign min- 
ister. Another Jewish diplomat was Moses Abutam. In 1554, 
the Sharifian Sadi dynasty overthrew the Wattasids. The Sadis 
claimed to be descendants of the Prophet *Muhammad and 
dominated Morocco until 1660. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.Z. Hirschberg, A History of the Jews in 
North Africa, 1 (1974); M.M. Laskier, The Alliance Israélite Universelle 
and the Jewish Communities of Morocco: 1862-1962 (1983); N.A. Still- 
man, The Jews of Arab Lands (1979). 


[Michael M. Laskier (24 ed.)] 


WATTERS, LEON LAIZER (1877-1967), U.S. scientist, 
teacher, writer, and communal leader. Watters was born in 
Salt Lake City, Utah. After teaching chemistry at Colum- 
bia University (1898-1900) and the University of Cincinnati 
(1901-2), he became a food and drugs investigator for the City 
of New York and presented papers on that subject before the 
American Association for Advancement of Science. Watters 
developed a method for sterilizing catgut used as sutures in 
surgery. He founded the Watters Laboratories and Hospital 
Supply Company, which he later sold to the Air Reduction 
Company (1948). During World War 1 he built the first por- 
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table disinfectors for the U.S. Army and Navy. In World War 11 
he designed a mobile hospital unit that was used in North 
Africa by the British. A civic-minded scientist, Watters was a 
founder and president of the Utah Club of New York, head of 
the advisory committee of Cooper Union, and a member of 
the Chemists Club of New York. At the suggestion of his friend 
Albert Einstein, he endowed the Watters Memorial Research 
Laboratory for experimental research in pure physics at the 
California Institute of Technology and established scholar- 
ships and students’ loan funds at the University of Utah. Active 
in Jewish life, Watters was chairman of the New York section 
of the Jewish Welfare Board during World War 1. He served at 
one time as vice president of the Hebrew Technical Institute 
and as treasurer of the New York yMHA. Watters’ nontechni- 
cal writings included Pioneer Jews of Utah (1952); his papers 
are at the American Jewish Archives at Hebrew Union Col- 
lege in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Watters, in: Western Humanities Review, 
2 (1948), 10-25; J. Dumond and J.P. Youtz, in: Review of Scientific 
Instruments, 8 (1937), 291-307; New York Times (April 19, 1967), 453 


AJYB, 69 (1968), 613. fiend 
sidore S. Meyer 


°WATZINGER, CARL (1877-1948), German archaeologist. 
Watzinger taught as lecturer in Berlin (1905), assistant profes- 
sor in Tostock (1905-09), and professor in Giessen (1909-16) 
and Tuebingen (from 1916 until his death). Together with E. 
*Sellin, he directed excavations at Jericho and published the 
excavation report (1913). He also collaborated with H. Kohl 
in clearing ancient synagogues in the Galilee; the publication 
of their results Antike Synagogen in Galilaea (1916) remains 
to this day the basic study of the earlier type of synagogues 
in Israel. 

During World War 1 Watzinger participated in Ger- 
man surveys. He was the author of two works on Damas- 
cus - Damaskus, die antike Stadt (1921), and Damaskus, die 
islamische Stadt (1924). After the war he published a study of 
the finds of Megiddo (1921) and a work on the antiquities of 
Erez Israel, Denkmaeler Palaestinas, 2 vols. (1931-35). 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


WAWELBERG, HIPOLIT (1843-1901), banker and philan- 
thropist. Born in Warsaw, he was a son of the merchant banker 
and maskil, Zevi Hirsch Wawelberg. From his youth he advo- 
cated the assimilation of Polish Jewry into the gentile popula- 
tion, but his longtime residence in St. Petersburg (from 1869), 
where he managed a branch of his father’s bank, brought him 
into close contact with Jewish public workers and Jewish af- 
fairs. He was appointed a member of the Committee for the 
Struggle Against Civil Discrimination against Russian Jews, 
headed by Baron Horace *Guenzburg. He was also active in 
the *Society for the Promotion of Culture among the Jews of 
Russia and contributed liberally to various Jewish cultural 
and charitable institutions. Wawelberg displayed particu- 
lar concern for the settlement program of Baron de *Hirsch 
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in Latin America, and in 1899 he donated a large sum to the 
*Jewish Colonization Association (1cA) for this purpose. ICA 
responded by renaming the settlement Santa Elena (in Argen- 
tina) “Wawelberg” He also generously supported the school 
for crafts of the Warsaw Jewish community and founded 
a Jewish agricultural school in *Czestochowa. Wawelberg 
sided with those Polish circles that advocated a compromise 
with the Russian regime, and, to encourage this tendency, he 
founded a liberal Polish weekly Kraj, in St. Petersburg. It was 
outstanding for its literary standard. He financed the publi- 
cation of the Warsaw Polish daily Kuryer Polski, whose trend 
was also liberal, advocating sympathy for Russia and fighting 
antisemitism. Wawelberg donated large sums for the publi- 
cation of inexpensive editions of the works of classical Polish 
writers and is still considered one of the greatest Maecenases 
of Polish literature. He believed that a cultural and social rap- 
prochement between Polish Jewry and their gentile neighbors 
could be effected through the establishment of institutions in 
which Jews and Poles would work together. In 1895 he contrib- 
uted to the establishment of an industrial school in Warsaw. 
When the school reverted to the Polish government (1918), 
Wawelberg’s heirs inserted a clause into the agreement stat- 
ing that Jewish students were not to be discriminated against, 
although this was not abided by. Before his death, Wawelberg 
established a fund at the University of Lvov to encourage re- 
search in Jewish history in Poland. This fund was helpful to 
several Jewish historians, such as M. *Schorr, M. *Balaban, 
and I. *Schiper. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Luah Ahiasaf (1902/03), 32 (“Keronikah 
Ivrit”); LLL. Peretz, Avnei Pinnah (1952), 91-98; J. Shatzky, Geshikhte 
fun di Yidn in Varshe, 3 (1953), 88-94; M. Turkow, Di Letste fun a 


Groysn Dor (1954), 151-99. 
[Gedalyah Elkoshi] 


WAXMAN, AL (1936-2001), Canadian actor, director, teacher. 
Waxman was born in Toronto. His parents, immigrants from 
Poland, owned and operated a small restaurant in downtown 
Toronto. His mother continued in the food service indus- 
try after her husband died when Al was only nine years old. 
From his early teens Waxman wanted to be an actor and, by 
the time he was 17, he was performing in live csc radio dra- 
mas. He gathered together enough money to study theater at 
New York’s Playhouse Theater before moving to London in 
1961 for further study. He struggled to find acting jobs in Lon- 
don and Hollywood and appeared in several films. His acting 
breakthrough came after his return to Toronto, where he was 
hired for a starring role in the sitcom The King of Kensington, a 
successful Canadian series that ran for five seasons. He added 
to his own celebrity as a regular character in the American 
television detective series Cagney & Lacey, which ran for 125 
episodes beginning in 1981. Waxman never again lacked for 
work as an actor on televison, in films, or on stage. After a ca- 
reer that spanned more than 50 years, Waxman is regarded as 
a pioneer in Canadian theater, television, and film. He acted 
in, directed, produced, or wrote more than 1,000 radio, tele- 
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vision, theater, and film productions. He also taught theater 
for 10 years at York University in Toronto. In the years before 
his death, Waxman was drawn to the stage. In 1997 he played 
the role of Willy Loman in the Stratford Festival production 
of Death of a Salesman. The year before his death, he directed 
a well-received production of The Diary of Anne Frank, and at 
the time of his death, Waxman was about to play Shylock in 
the Stratford production of The Merchant of Venice. 

Waxman was honored with many awards and was ac- 
tive in many Jewish and larger community organizations. In 
1997 he was named to the Order of Canada, the highest award 
Canada can bestow on a citizen. 


[Joel Greenberg (274 ed.)] 


WAXMAN, MEYER (1887-1969), scholar of the history of 
Jewish literature and rabbi. Born in Slutzk, Russia, Waxman 
received a traditional yeshivah education. He emigrated to 
the United States in 1905 and studied at the Jewish Theologi- 
cal Seminary, where he was ordained as a rabbi in 1913. After 
serving for some years in rabbinical posts, he became princi- 
pal of the Mizrachi Teachers Seminary (1917-21) and direc- 
tor of the Mizrachi Zionist organization (1921-24). In 1924 
he joined the faculty of the Hebrew Theological College in 
Chicago, where he served as professor of Hebrew literature 
and philosophy until his retirement in 1955, also teaching at 
the College of Jewish Studies in Chicago. He moved to New 
York where he continued his literary and scholarly activities 
until his death. Waxman was an extremely prolific writer on 
the history of Jewish thought and literature, publishing hun- 
dreds of articles in Hebrew, Yiddish, and English. Many of his 
articles were collected in volumes of essays, Ketavim Nivharim 
(2 vols., 1943-44), Galut u-Geullah (1952), and Moreh ha-Dorot 
(1963). He wrote studies in the history of Jewish philosophy, 
including the Philosophy of Don Hasdai Crescas (1920) and 
a translation, with introduction, of Moses Hess’s Rome and 
Jerusalem (1945). Waxman’s works, A Handbook of Judaism 
(1947) and Judaism-Religion and Ethics (1958), were widely 
used. His major work was History of Jewish Literature (4 vols., 
1941; 5 vols., 19607), a comprehensive detailed account of the 
main trends in Jewish literature from the end of the biblical 
period until the present day. In this work Waxman summa- 
rizes and evaluates the works of Jewish literature in all fields. 
On the occasion of his 75" birthday a jubilee volume was pub- 
lished containing articles in English and Hebrew, Meyer Wax- 
man — Jubilee on the Occasion of his 75‘* Birthday (ed., Judah 
Rosenthal, 1967), which includes an evaluation of Waxman’s 
achievements by Chaim Rothblatt and a bibliography com- 


piled by L. Mishkin. 
[Seymour Siegel] 


WAXMAN, MORDECAI (1917-2000), U.S. Conservative 
rabbi, interfaith activist. Waxman was born in Albany, N.y., 
and received his B.A. from 1937. In 1941, he was ordained at 
the *Jewish Theological Seminary, which awarded him an 
honorary D.D. in 1968. After serving as rabbi of Temple Beth 
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Israel in Niagara Falls, N.y. (1941-42), he became founding 
rabbi of North Park Congregation Shaare Tikvah in Chicago, 
Illinois (1942-46), leaving the synagogue for two years dur- 
ing World War 11 to serve as a chaplain in the U.S. Army. In 
1947, he was appointed rabbi of Temple Israel in Great Neck, 
Long Island, where he remained for 55 years, until his death. 
Under his leadership, Temple Israel grew from 100 member 
families to 1,300 families. 

Waxman emerged as a leader in the Conservative move- 
ment after he edited and wrote the introduction to Tradition 
and Change (1958), the definitive anthology of writings on the 
views and philosophy of *Conservative Judaism. He became 
chairman of the Membership Committee of the *Rabbini- 
cal Assembly (1966-68) and subsequently editor of the jour- 
nal Conservative Judaism (1969-74). He also chaired the ra’s 
Committee on the Study and Reevaluation of the Community 
Service Program (1969-70) - a requirement that JTs graduates 
enter the military chaplaincy or a designated alternative equiv- 
alent that had become so unpopular during the Vietnam War 
that it was terminated. In 1974, Waxman was elected president 
of the Rabbinical Assembly, where he worked to strengthen 
RA representation in the World Council of Synagogues, the 
official representative of Conservative Judaism in the *World 
Zionist Organization. Seeking to establish Conservative Juda- 
ism in Israel, he pressed for greater coordination among the 
various Israel programs sponsored by the ra, the jTs, and 
United Synagogue. Also during his term of office, the RA ap- 
proved the plan to publish a new commentary on the Torah 
for use in Conservative synagogues. 

Following his term in office, Waxman became president 
of the Conservative movement's World Council of Synagogues 
(1980-85) as well as president of the Synagogue Council of 
America (1983-85). As president, and later as chairman of the 
National Council of Synagogues (1996-97), he participated 
in the annual assemblies on world Jewish affairs convened by 
the presidents of the state of Israel, as well as in the delibera- 
tions of The Hebrew University’s Diaspora Institute headed 
by Moshe *Davis. He was also instrumental in obtaining the 
funding for the first headquarters of the United Synagogue of 
America in Jerusalem. 

Waxman, who served as chairman of the International 
Jewish Committee for Interreligious Consultation (1985-87), 
was particularly active in Catholic-Jewish relations. In 1987, 
he led a delegation of Jewish leaders that met with Pope John 
Paul 11 at Castel Gondolfo to resolve the *Waldheim affair. 
Soon after, he spoke for American Jewry in welcoming the 
pope to the United States. For many years thereafter, Waxman 
and Cardinal William Keeler of Baltimore co-chaired an an- 
nual series of Catholic-Jewish dialogues. He helped draft the 
welcoming Jewish response to the Vatican document We Re- 
member: A Reflection on the Shoah and worked to implement 
its mandate that Jews and Catholics sponsor joint educational 
programs on the Holocaust. His efforts were instrumental in 
bringing about the establishment of diplomatic relations be- 
tween the Vatican and the State of Israel (1993). In 1997 he was 
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awarded the Nostra Aetate Award, and in 1998 he became the 
first rabbi to be named by the pope a Knight Commander of 
the Order St. Gregory the Great. 

Concerned about widening differences within the Amer- 
ican Jewish community, Waxman joined with Reform, Ortho- 
dox, and Reconstructionist rabbis in the 1986 “Symposium for 
Unity” - a traveling panel that discussed Jewish issues from 
the perspectives of the four denominations. He was also a 
contributor to numerous publications, including the Ency- 
clopedia Judaica. In recognition of his many contributions, he 
was named Rabbi of the Year in 1991 by the New York Board 
of Rabbis - the first rabbi to receive the $10,000 Finkle Prize 
that accompanies this designation. Other honors bestowed on 
him were the Lifetime Achievement Award from the Ziegler 
Rabbinic School of the University of Judaism (2001), and the 
Louis Finkelstein Award from the Jewish Theological Semi- 


nary of America (2002). 
[Bezalel Gordon (2™! ed.)] 


°WAY, LEWIS (1773-1840), British missionary. Way was edu- 
cated at Eton and Oxford and became a barrister. At the age of 
40, out of religious inclination, he became interested in Jews 
and Judaism and joined a British missionary society. He vis- 
ited Jewish settlements in eastern Europe and came to the con- 
clusion that the Jews should be granted civil rights and their 
economic situation improved, so that they would become at- 
tracted to Christianity. During his stay in Russia, Way heard 
about the interest of Czar *Alexander 1 in the conversion of 
Jews. In 1818, during the assembly of the heads of the European 
states (Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle (Aachen)), he submitted 
several memoranda to Alexander 1 and other participants in 
which he suggested granting Jews equal rights and access to 
public office, compulsory military service, apportionment of 
land for Jewish agricultural settlement, and encouragement 
of the settlers through exemption from taxes and granting of 
loans. He suggested compelling poor Jews to teach their sons 
a craft, the opening of educational institutions to Jews, and the 
establishment of elementary schools for Jewish children. On 
the other hand, Way proposed taking strong measures against 
those Jews engaged in nonproductive professions. Under the 
influence of Alexander 1 the participants at the conference ad- 
opted a favorable attitude to Way’s memoranda, though with- 
out any practical results. The memoranda were published in 
1819 under the title Mémoire sur létat des israélites dédiés a leurs 
Majestés Impériales et Royales réunies au congrés d'‘Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle. It probably had a certain influence on Czar *Nicholas 1 
and his government in determining their Jewish policy. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.FA. de Le Roi. Geschichte der evangelischen 
Judenmission seit Entstehung des neueren Judentums (1899; = Die 
evangelische Christenheit und die Juden ..., vols. 2-3, 1891), indexes; 


Dubnow, Divrei, 9 (19587), 90-91. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB 


online. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


WAYNE AND SHUSTER, Canadian comedy team often re- 
garded as the founding fathers of English Canadian Tv com- 
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edy. FRANK SHUSTER (1916-2002) and JOHNNY WAYNE (John 
Louis Weingarten; 1918-1990) were both born in Toronto. 
Johnny Wayne, son of a successful clothing manufacturer, 
was raised in downtown Toronto, the eldest of seven children. 
Frank Shuster grew up in Niagara Falls, Ontario, where his 
father operated a local theater before returning to Toronto. 
The two first met in Toronto’s legendary Harbord Collegiate, 
high school to many in Toronto’ inner-city Jewish commu- 
nity. Wayne and Shuster each went on to complete a degree in 
English at the University of Toronto, where they also wrote, 
produced, and starred in a number of student variety shows. 
They worked briefly at cBc radio in the early 1940s be- 
fore joining the Canadian infantry in 1942. In the military 
they wrote and performed for the Big Army Show, which en- 
tertained Canadian troops across Canada and, after the in- 
vasion of Europe, in the Netherlands, Belgium, and France. 
After the war, they returned to cBc, where they remained 
Canada’s premier comedy team until Wayne's death in 1990. 
During their early years they wrote all their own material, but 
they later hired other writers to work with them. In general, 
their comedy was literate, middle-brow, and upbeat. They 
never resorted to cruel humor, preferring the send-up to the 
put-down. 

Relentlessly loyal to Canada and the Canadian “voice,” 
the comedy team resisted the temptation to relocate to the 
United States. But Wayne and Shuster’s comedy became well 
known in the United States. They made a record-setting 67 
appearances on The Ed Sullivan Show. After first appearing 
on the The Ed Sullivan Show in 1958, Sullivan was so enam- 
ored of the pair that he agreed to a one-year contract granting 
them complete freedom to decide on the length, frequency, 
content, sets, and supporting cast of all their sketches. They 
proved to be Sullivan’s most popular act in 10 years of broad- 
casting. Edited versions of their many cBc television specials 
were also highly popular in American syndication, and Wayne 
and Shuster made frequent appearances on the Bsc. The pair 
won numerous awards, including the illustrious Silver Rose of 
Montreux. In 1998 the Margaret Collier Award paid tribute to 
the duo’s routines at the Gemini Awards, and twice TV critics 
and editors in the United States chose Wayne and Shuster as 
the best comedy team in North America. In 1999, their names 
became part of the Canadian Walk of Fame in Toronto. A year 
later, the duo was also among the first six inductees into the 
Canadian Comedy Hall of Fame. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Rutherford, When Television Was Young: 
Primetime Canada 1952-1957 (1990). 

[Joel Greenberg (24 ed.)] 


WAZYK (Wagman), ADAM (1905-1982), Polish poet and 
novelist. A member of the Awangarda group, he published po- 
ems and prose and coedited the “New Art” Almanach Nowej 
Sztuki (1924-25). After World War 11, Wazyk coedited Kuznica 
and Tworczos¢ and wrote many verse collections, plays, nov- 
els, and essays. His Poemat dla dorostych (“Poem for Adults,’ 
1956) heralded Poland’s anti-Stalinist campaign. 
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WDOWINSKI, DAVID (1895-1970), participant in the War- 
saw Ghetto Uprising and founder of the Zydowski Zwiazek 
Wojskowy (zzw; Jewish Military Union). Born in Bedzin, 
Wdowinski studied psychiatry at the universities of Vienna, 
Brno, and Warsaw. He became very involved in the Zionist 
Revisionist movement. Whereas many Jewish leaders fled in 
the wake of the German invasion of Poland, Wdowinski re- 
mained in Warsaw and was very active in underground ac- 
tivities in the ghetto. In particular he was the Revisionist rep- 
resentative in the Zydowski Towarzystwo Opieki Spolecznej 
(Jewish Mutual Aid Society), which engaged in welfare work. 
Around the time the great deportation was drawing to a close, 
and nearly 265,000 Jews had been deported to Treblinka, the 
zzw was formed by Wdowinski, Dr. Michael Strykowski, 
and Leon (Arie) Rodal. Pawl Frankiel, of Betar, was made the 
military commander of the organization and Wdowinski ap- 
parently set its political tone. The zzw never integrated into 
the main underground fighting organization in Warsaw, the 
Zydowska Organizacja Bojowa (The Jewish Fighting Organi- 
zation), but the two groups did coordinate their activities to 
a certain extent during the spring of 1943. The zzw did not 
participate in the first armed clash in the ghetto, in January 
1943. During the April uprising its fighters fought fiercely near 
Muranowska Square, in one of the major battles of the rebel- 
lion. Other zzw men fought in the Brushmakers’ area of the 
ghetto, and still others in the area where supplies were kept. 
Wdowinski was captured by the Germans during the upris- 
ing and was sent to various concentration camps but survived. 
He settled in the United States after the war and in 1961 was 
a witness at the Eichmann Trial. He published his memoirs, 
And We Are Not Saved (1963). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Gutman, The Jews of Warsaw, 1939-1943: 
Ghetto, Underground, Revolt (1982). 
[Robert Rozette] 


WEBB, JACK (1920-1982), U.S. actor, director, producer. 
Born Jack Randolph Webb in Santa Monica, California, Webb 
graduated from Belmont High School, and served in the Air 
Force from 1942 to 1945. Webb began his entertainment career 
as a radio announcer in San Francisco, followed by roles in the 
radio dramas Pat Novak for Hire (1946) and Johnny Modero 
(1947). He married actress Julie London (née Julie Peck) in 
July 1947, but they divorced in 1953. Webb made his feature 
film debut in He Walked by Night (1948), followed by roles in 
such films as Sword in the Desert (1949), The Men (1950), and 
Sunset Boulevard (1950). In 1949, he created the radio drama 
Dragnet, which was the first series based on actual police files. 
While the show moved to television in 1951, he continued to 
produce the radio version until 1955. Webb played the cool, 
emotionless Sgt. Joe Friday throughout the series’ incarna- 
tions, including the highly rated television runs from 1951 to 
1959 and 1967 to 1970, as well as the 1954 feature film. Webb 
began directing and starring in his own films, Pete Kelly’s Blues 
(1955), The D.I. (1957), and -30- (1959). In 1958, he published 
a book about the Los Angeles Police Department, The Badge: 
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True and Terrifying Crime Stories That Could Not Be Presented 
on TV. Webb followed up his success on Dragnet by produc- 
ing such television dramas as Adam 12 (1968-70), The D.A. 
(1971), Emergency! (1971-75), and Project Blue Book (1978). In 
respect for the man who became so closely associated with 
the department, the Lapp lowered its flags for Webb when he 
died, an honor traditionally reserved for fallen police officers 


and government officials. 
[Adam Wills (24 ed.)] 


WEBER, KOLOMAN (d. 1931), Czechoslovakian Orthodox 
rabbi. Weber attended yeshivot in Pressburg (*Bratislava), 
where he received semikhah. He served first as rabbi of Rete 
but made his name as rabbi of *Piestany, Slovakia, where he re- 
mained for 29 years, waging a bitter battle against *Neologists 
and *Zionists. After World War 1, Weber was instrumental in 
organizing the autonomous Orthodox Zentralkanzlei of Jew- 
ish communities in Slovakia, which he headed autocratically 
for 12 years. In March 1926, Emil *Margulies accused Weber 
in the Selbstwehr of expropriating for his own use large sums 
from the American Jews Central Relief Committee, and We- 
ber took legal action against him. In the course of the trial it 
came out that Weber and Rabbi Simon Hirschler had received 
100,000 crowns in order to split the Jewish vote in Subcar- 
pathian Ruthenia by creating a “Jewish Economic Party,’ thus 
keeping the Zidovska strana (the “Jewish Party”) out of par- 
liament and benefitting the ruling Agrarian party. Although 
he lost his suit, neither his power nor combativeness suffered. 
He died a few years later in an accident. 


[Henry Wasserman] 


WEBER, MAX (1881-1961), U.S. painter. Weber was born in 
Bialystok, Poland, and taken to New York at the age of ten. 
From 1905 to 1909 he worked and exhibited in Paris. He was 
a pupil of Henri Matisse and a close friend of Henri Rousseau. 
Back in New York, he arranged the first American Rousseau 
exhibition. Weber’s work, highly controversial and often at- 
tacked by critics, was shown at avant-garde galleries but was 
unappreciated for many years. The artist had to support him- 
self and his family by teaching, mainly at the Art Students 
League. His breakthrough finally came in 1948 with a com- 
prehensive retrospective exhibition at the Whitney Museum 
of American Art, New York. In the years to follow, he received 
many prizes and awards and in 1955 was elected member of 
the National Institute of Arts and Letters. 

His compositions grew bolder, more abstract, but with- 
out severing completely the link to nature. In sensuous, rich 
colors, geometrical patterns, they seemed to catch the dyna- 
mism of the metropolis. His subject matter included somber 
and melancholy landscapes with trees; well-arranged still lifes; 
plump and unseductive, yet disturbing, nudes; musicians; 
sweating workmen; and Orthodox Jews. Weber frequently 
stressed the dynamism of Jewish groups in action, using their 
eloquent hands to underline an argument, or dancing ecstati- 
cally in the shul. He was also a distinguished sculptor, whose 
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three-dimensional work veers toward the abstract. He pub- 

lished Cubist Poems (1914), and Essays on Art (1916). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Cahill, Max Weber (1930); L. Goodrich, 

Max Weber (1949); New York Museum of Modern Art, Max We- 


ber Retrospective Exhibition (1930); Max Weber (1945), introd. by 


the artist. 
[Alfred Werner] 


WECHSLER, DAVID (1896-1981), U.S. psychologist. Born 
in Lespedi, Romania, he was taken to the United States in 
1902. He was chief psychologist, Bellevue Psychiatric Hospital 
(1932-66). He was also clinical professor of the Nyu College of 
Medicine (1942). He was the originator of several widely used 
intelligence tests. Wechsler’s greatest contribution was in the 
field of mental measurement. He demonstrated that there is 
a change and a differential decline with age in human abili- 
ties. His intelligence tests are based upon the concept of intel- 
ligence as being much more than the sheer ability to reason, 
deal with symbols, abstract, and conceptualize. He stressed 
that there were also volitional and non-intellective factors in 
intelligence. Thus his tests combining verbal and performance 
items were based on a non-hierarchical concept of intelligence, 
and the 1Q was derived from the average of tested abilities in 
which equal credit was apportioned to subtests measuring ab- 
stract as well as concrete tasks. wa1s or Wechsler Adult Intel- 
ligence Scale was prepared in such a way as to underemphasize 
speed of response and present items of interest to most adults. 
The use of his scales made it possible to make quantitative as 
well as qualitative observations of behavior and thought pro- 
cesses, and permitted, through pattern analysis, a diagnostic 
approach to intellectual deficiencies, organic brain disorders, 
schizophrenia, etc. These tests were adapted for use in many 
countries, and hundreds of publications describing and dis- 
cussing them have appeared in almost all languages. 

He was the author of articles and of books on adult in- 
telligence: The Measurement of Emotional Reactions (1925, 
includes bibl.); Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale (1939); 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children (1949); The Range of 
Human Capacities (19557); Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale 
(1955); The Measurement and Appraisal of Adult Intelligence 
(1958*); and Wechsler Pre-school and Primary Scale of Intel- 
ligence (1968). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Anastasi, Psychological Testing (1968°). 


[Boris M. Levinson] 


WECHSLER, ELINA (1952- ), Argentinean poet. Born in 
Buenos Aires, she was a psychoanalyst by profession. She left 
Argentina in 1977 as a consequence of the military dictator- 
ship that unleashed extreme political repression and violence 
and took up residence in Madrid. Wechsler was the author of 
four collections of poetry: El fantasma (1983), La larga marcha 
(1988), Mitomanias amorosas (1991), and Progresiones en un 
cierto mes de julio (1995). Her poetry is characterized by her 
questioning approach, most likely influenced by her training 
in psychology. Her early volumes are linked rather directly to 
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her exile and the political repercussions she suffered in her 
personal life as a result. Likewise, her writing focuses on is- 
sues of identity that specifically deal with being a woman and 
Jewish. She often seeks to examine these aspects of her identity 
through the lyrical treatment of such female figures as Lilith, 
Eve, and Lot’s wife. She is also the co-author of La metdfora 
milenaria: una lectura psicoanalitica de la Biblia (1993), an in- 
sightful reading of the Bible that has much in common with 
many of the questions she raises in her poetry. 


[Darrell B. Lockhart (2™4 ed.)] 


WECHSLER, HERBERT (1909-2000), U.S. legal scholar. 
Wechsler was born in New York City and graduated from 
Columbia University Law School in 1931. A member of the 
Columbia Law School faculty from 1933 until 1978, he was 
at the time of his death the Harlan Fiske Stone Professor of 
Constitutional Law Emeritus. Wechsler specialized in crimi- 
nal and constitutional law, and in the practice of law. During 
his career he served as law secretary to Supreme Court Justice 
Harlan F. Stone and as counsel to Senator Robert EF. Wagner, 
when the latter was minority leader in the N.Y. State constitu- 
tional convention of 1938. During World War 11 he was assis- 
tant attorney general in charge of the war division of the U.S. 
Department of Justice. Wechsler participated in the establish- 
ment of the International Military Tribunal at Nuremberg in 
1945, and then served as principal technical adviser to the US. 
judges in the Nuremberg war-crime trials. During 1941-45 
he also served by appointment of the U.S. Supreme Court on 
the committee that drafted the federal rules of criminal pro- 
cedure and on that court’s advisory committee to revise its 
rules of practice. He was a member of the President's Com- 
mission on Law Enforcement and Administration of Justice, 
which reported in 1967. 

In 1952 Wechsler was appointed chief reporter in the 
preparation of the model penal code, which was approved by 
the American Law Institute (AL1) in 1962. He became director 
of the institute and also chairman of the permanent editorial 
board for the Uniform Commercial Code. From 1961 he was a 
member of the temporary commission of the New York State 
Legislature to draft a revision of the state's penal law and code 
of criminal procedure. Wechsler appeared as counsel in many 
important cases before the U.S. Supreme Court. He served as 
director of the ALI from 1963 to 1984, after which he became 
director emeritus. In 1993 he was awarded the Institute’s Henry 
J. Friendly Medal for his “outstanding achievement in promot- 
ing reform and clarification of the law” and for the extent to 
which his “outstanding intelligence, integrity, and devotion to 
the law enriched the areas of constitutional law, criminal law, 
and federal jurisdiction.” 

He wrote Principles, Politics, and Fundamental Law 
(1961), Criminal Law and its Administration (with Jerome 
Michael, 1940), Federal Courts and the Federal System (with 
Henry M. Hart, Jr., 1953), The Nationalization of Civil Liber- 
ties and Civil Rights (1968), and many articles in professional 
periodicals. Wechsler believed that “the main constituent of 
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the judicial process is precisely that it must be genuinely prin- 
cipled, resting with respect to every step that is involved in 
reaching judgment on analysis and reasons quite transcend- 
ing the immediate result that is achieved.” Thus judicial re- 
view, if it is to be faithful to its function or its authorization, 
must operate in accordance with what Wechsler styles “neu- 
tral principles.” 

[Julius J. Marcke / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


WECHSLER, ISRAEL (Spanier; 1886-1962), U.S. neurolo- 
gist, born in Lespedi, Romania. He was taken to the U.S. at an 
early age and educated in New York. He taught at Columbia 
University (professor of clinical neurology, 1931) and served as 
consulting neurologist at various New York hospitals. He was 
president of the American Neurological Association (1958). He 
was a member of the Board of Governors of The Hebrew Uni- 
versity of Jerusalem from 1930 and president of the American 
Friends of The Hebrew University. 

Wechsler made special studies on various aspects of epi- 
lepsy. He recommended the use of ephedrine in the treatment 
of autonomic epilepsy and paraldehyde intravenously for sta- 
tus epilepticus. He also did research on Vitamin E in amyo- 
trophic lateral sclerosis. He is the author of Textbook of Clini- 
cal Neurology (1927, 1958°) and The Neurologist’s Point of View: 
Essays on Psychiatric and Other Subjects (1945). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.R. Kagan, Jewish Medicine (1952), 405-6; 
Baron, in: JSOS, 25 (1963), 100-1. 

[Suessmann Muntner] 


WECHSLER, JAMES ARTHUR (1915-1983), U.S. editor and 
author. Born in New York, Wechsler graduated from Colum- 
bia University in 1935. In his early years Wechsler wrote for 
the Student Advocate, The Nation, and the New York liberal 
daily, PM., where he served as assistant editor and Washing- 
ton bureau chief. In 1946 he joined the staff of the New York 
Post as Washington correspondent. He was particularly con- 
cerned with civil liberties and labor relations. In 1948 he was 
appointed editor of the Post. Under his editorship the paper 
assumed the role of crusader, taking on such issues and public 
figures as J. Edgar Hoover, Senator Joseph McCarthy, Rich- 
ard Nixon's slush fund, and the mass evictions incurred by 
Robert Moses’ slum clearance program. He served as editor 
until 1961, when the reins were turned over to executive edi- 
tor Paul Sann, and Wechsler became a columnist and chief of 
the editorial page. 

Wechsler’s books include Revolt on the Campus (1935); 
Labor Baron (1944); The Age of Suspicion (1953); Reflections 
of an Angry Middle-Aged Editor (1960); and In a Darkness 


(1972). 
[Ruth Beloff (2™ ed.)] 


WECHSLER, JUDAH (1832-1907) U.S. Reform rabbi, jour- 
nalist, interfaith and civil rights activist. Wechsler was born 
in Bavaria and studied at the yeshivah of Wiirzburg, where 
he was ordained an Orthodox rabbi. Arriving in the United 
States in 1857, he served the Jewish community of Portsmouth, 
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Ohio, as *hazzan and *shohet, before becoming rabbi of the 
Reform Indianapolis Hebrew Congregation in Indianapolis, 
Indiana (1861-64). A pioneer in conducting interfaith ser- 
vices, he was the first rabbi to preach in the city’s Methodist 
church. When the congregation was having financial difficul- 
ties, Wechsler took the pulpit of a congregation in Richmond, 
Virginia (1864-67), returning to Indianapolis in 1867. In 1869, 
he served a congregation in Columbus, Ohio, moving to New 
Haven, Connecticut, in 1872, and then to Temple Mt. Zion in 
St. Paul, Minnesota (1882-92). His final pulpit was in Merid- 
ian, Mississippi (1892-97); in retirement, he moved back to 
Indianapolis, where he remained until his death. 

In St. Paul, Wechsler - who was a member of the *Central 
Conference of American Rabbis from its founding in 1889 - 
strove to bring his temple into the *Union of American He- 
brew Congregations and the mainstream of Reform Judaism. 
He also became the patron of a utopian-style colony in Painted 
Woods, South Dakota, populated by immigrants fleeing czar- 
ist Russia. The colony grew to nearly 250 people; but when it 
ultimately failed, Wechsler moved on to another tremendous 
challenge in Meridian, Mississippi, where he took a coura- 
geous stand on behalf of improving the education and status 
of African-Americans. He was so instrumental in the building 
of a high school for blacks that the school bears his name. 

In 1884, Wechsler traveled to the West Coast and chron- 
icled his visits to Jewish communities in Portland and San 
Francisco. He was a regular contributor to the *American 
Israelite and the Jewish Messenger, and his articles were fre- 
quently translated into Hebrew for publication in the Euro- 
pean Jewish press. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K.M. Olitzky, L.J. Sussman, M.H. Stern, 
Reform Judaism in America: A Biographical Dictionary and Source- 


book (1993). 
[Bezalel Gordon (24 ed.)] 


WECHSLER, MAX (pseudonyms: Germanicus; I.H. 
Valeanu; Iesau; 1870-1917), Marxist theoretician and lead- 
ing member of the general and Jewish socialist movement in 
Romania. In the 1890s he was among the founders of the first 
independent Jewish socialist society, which was formed in 
*Jassy under the name of *Lumina. Wechsler fought against 
the refusal of the Romanian Social-Democratic Party to con- 
duct a special campaign for the emancipation of the Jews. He 
was among the signatories to the memorandum of the society 
to the Fourth Congress of the Second International in London 
(1896). Wechsler was one of the editors of the society's organs 
in Romanian (Lumina) and Yiddish (Der Veker). He rejected 
the demand for assimilation and conversion as a condition for 
the civic emancipation of the Jews. After the establishment of 
the new Social-Democratic Party, a few years before World 
War 1, Wechsler joined its ranks. In May 1917 he was accused 
by revolutionary soldiers of complicity in the liberation of the 
party’s leader, his friend Christian Rakovski (the future presi- 
dent of Soviet Ukraine). He was imprisoned by the Romanian 
military authorities and put to death. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Kisman, Shtudyes tsu der Geshikhte fun Ru- 
menishe Yidn in 19-tn un Onheyb 20-tn Yorhundert (1944), index; I. 
Popescu-Puturi et al. (eds.), Presa muncitoreasca si socialista din Ro- 
minia, 2 vols. (1964-66); indexes; S. Bernstein, Die Judenpolitik der 
rumaenischen Regierung (1918), 185-7. 


[Moshe Mishkinsky] 


°WEDGWOOD, JOSIAH CLEMENT, FIRST BARON 
(1872-1943), British statesman and supporter of Zionism. 
Wedgwood was a member of the famous pottery family and 
was educated at Clifton College. He first worked as a naval 
architect and a military officer. He was a member of Parlia- 
ment from 1906 to 1942, when he received the title baron; until 
1919 he was a member of the Liberal Party, and from then on 
a member of the Labour Party. While serving on the Gallipoli 
front as an artillery officer in 1915, Wedgwood met the men 
of the Zion Mule Corps, commanded by Joseph *Trumpel- 
dor, and from then on took an active interest in Zionism. He 
participated in the political efforts which led to the *Balfour 
Declaration in 1917 and was among those who influenced 
President Wilsons delegate at the Versailles Peace Conference, 
Colonel House, to take a sympathetic stand toward Zionism. 
Between the two world wars, he visited several countries on 
Zionist missions and made two visits to Palestine in 1926 and 
in 1934. Wedgwood envisaged a Jewish state on both sides of 
the Jordan that would be a member of the British Common- 
wealth. He was among the founders of the “League for the Sev- 
enth Dominion” and in 1928 published The Seventh Dominion, 
a work on this subject. He realized at an early stage that the 
British government would abandon its pro-Zionist policy and 
concluded that the Jews must fight the British administration 
with all the means at their disposal - including illegal ones. 
He was close to V. *Jabotinsky and the *Revisionist movement 
and often voiced criticism of the Zionist and yishuv leadership 
for their loyalty to the British authorities. He even drew up 
a plan for war against the Mandatory government that pro- 
vided, inter alia, for “illegal” *immigration and for armed re- 
sistance to repressive acts perpetrated against the Jews by the 
British authorities. On the outbreak of World War 11, Wedg- 
wood called for the establishment of a Jewish fighting force 
within the framework of the British army. 

Wedgwood published a number of books, including Tes- 
tament to Democracy (1943), Forever Freedom (with A. Nevins, 
1940), and Palestine: The Fight for Jewish Freedom and Honor 
(1926), a collection of speeches made in America. One of the 
leading gentile pro-Zionists of his time, he wrote an autobi- 
ography, Memoirs of a Fighting Life (1940). Dame C.V. Wedg- 
wood (1910-1997), the famous historian, was his niece. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C.V. Wedgwood, The Last of the Radicals 
(1951). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


WEEDS. Israel abounds in species of weeds, the climatic 
and soil conditions causing the speedy proliferation of both 
cultivated plants and weeds. Many of them are *thorns. The 
prophets frequently warned that because of sin, misfortunes 
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would befall Israel’s agriculture and the land would produce 
weeds in place of cultivated plants. Isaiah in particular warns 
against the transformation of the sown and planted area into 
shamir and shayit (“briars and thorns”), a general term for 
all the species of weeds that flourish among cultivated crops. 
These weeds start as annual plants, then lowly shrubs grow, 
and finally the field turns into a forest (cf. Isa. 7). Normally 
weeds grow in fields of grain in Israel, the most conspicuous 
being *tares, species of *mustard, Scolymus thistle (hoah), 
and Ridolfia segetum (boshah, “noisome weeds”). Job (31:40) 
swears that if he has indeed sinned, then let him be cursed, 
“Let hoah grow instead of wheat, and boshah instead of bar- 
ley.” The amora Oshaiah observes that it can be deduced from 
this verse “that a field that produces hohim is good for wheat, 
while a field that produces boshah is good for barley” (Tanh. 
B. Deut. 25), showing that these weeds are indications to cul- 
tivate plants. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Feliks, Olam ha-Zomeah ha-Mikra’i (1957), 


204-17. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


WEEGEE (1899-1968), U.S. photographer. Born Usher Fellig 
in what is now the Ukraine, Weegee went to the United States, 
where he was renamed Arthur, as a boy. He was the second 
of seven children of Jewish parents who fled antisemitic po- 
groms spreading throughout the Russian *Pale of Settlement. 
Weegee became the ultimate crime-news photographer in a 
newspaper career that ran from 1935 to 1946. 

Weegee attended local public school on the Lower East 
Side up to seventh grade. At 15 he left home and earned his 
living selling candy to factory workers and working in res- 
taurants. He became an assistant to a photographer, loading 
glass-plate holders and magnesium flash power. For a time he 
accompanied silent films on the violin, and he later wrote that 
he loved playing on the audience's emotions. One critic said 
he simply switched instruments. After years on the fringes 
of photography as a street portraitist, darkroom assistant, 
printer, and technician, he set out as a freelancer, hanging out 
at Manhattan police headquarters, waiting to fill the needs 
of picture-hungry tabloids and magazines. He specialized in 
the night shift, from 10 P.M. to 5 A.M. He lived in a rundown 
room near a police station and woke up as night fell. He was 
the first photographer given a permit to install a short-wave 
radio for police and fire calls in his car, and he had a small 
darkroom in his trunk. He was usually the first to arrive at a 
murder scene, a fire, an arrest, or a rescue. Gangland killings 
became a trademark, but he had remarkable range, from the 
homeless, to strivers, to freaks, politicians, and celebrities to 
tender shots of people afflicted or uplifted by everyday life. He 
exposed the faces of accident victims, survivors, and helpless 
sufferers. In one famous image, two women watching relatives 
burn to death in a fire are convulsed with grief and horror. 
In his book Naked City, Weegee said he cried when he took 
the picture. A critic said he combined “instincts of a blood- 
hound, a Peeping Tom, a showman and a human-interest edi- 
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WEGROW 


tor.” Weegee himself said, “Crime was my oyster, and I like it, 
my postgraduate course in life and photography.” 

Weegee used infrared film to register in the dark or low 
light to catch lovers in the movies and on the beach at night. 
His artless, mostly unposed, shots not only made him famous 
but also inspired a generation of younger photographers, from 
Diane *Arbus to Andy Warhol. One of Weegee’s more famous 
photographs, “The Critic,” of 1943, shows two elegantly clad 
women, furred and jeweled, sweeping grandly past a shabby, 
angry-looking bystander as they arrive at the opera. The truth, 
as Weegee revealed in his 1947 book, Weegee’s World, is that 
he asked an assistant to ply the “bystander,” a regular at bars 
on the Bowery, with cheap wine and then pose her near the 
curb as the socialites emerged from their limousines. Dishev- 
eled and barely able to stand up, she stared drunkenly at the 
women as Weegee'’s flashbulbs popped. 

His only steady affiliation, with the newspaper PM, lasted 
4% years, beginning in 1940. Some of his most important 
work appeared in pm. After the publication of Naked City, 
Weegee went to Hollywood, where he served as a consultant 
on the film made from his book and played some minor film 
roles. He was the set photographer and technical consultant 
for Stanley *Kubrick’s antiwar classic Dr. Strangelove (1963). 
Kubrick originally ended the film with a pie fight in the war 
room. He didn't like that ending, so he destroyed the negative 
and replaced it with the final wild cowboy ride on a nuclear 
bomb. The only record of the pie-fight sequence is Weegee’s 
photographs. 

No one is sure where he got the name Weegee, which he 
adopted in 1938. Some said it came from his job as a “squeegee 
boy,” removing excess water from prints before they were put 
in darkroom dryers. Others suggested that it reflected a craze 
in the 1930s for the supposedly clairvoyant Ouija board, whose 
fanciful border was illustrated by fictional characters, one of 
whom resembled the photographer. Weegee himself said the 
name reflected his own clairvoyance at sensing photo oppor- 
tunities, but his statements were not always trustworthy. Later 
he elaborated the name to Weegee the Famous. 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


WEGROW (Pol. Wegrow; in Jewish documents: Vengrove), 
town in Warszawa province, E. Poland. Jews settled there at 
the beginning of the 16" century, when it was under Lithu- 
anian rule. They engaged in trading both locally and abroad, 
and in tax farming. An organized community was established 
soon after the middle of the 16" century. After the town was 
incorporated within the kingdom of Poland in 1569, the com- 
munity developed rapidly to achieve a leading position among 
the communities of the region. The owner of the town, Jan Ka- 
zimierz Kraninski, in an attempt to attract new Jewish settlers, 
granted the community in 1655 a privilege confirming its right 
of judicial autonomy, freedom to engage in trade and crafts, 
and exemption from municipal taxes. It imposed on the Jews 
an annual tax of two zlotys per household, and a one-time 
payment of six zlotys by new families as a domiciliary fee. At 
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the beginning of the 17 century the Wegrow community had 
jurisdiction over the communities of Ciechanowiec, *Sokolow, 
and later Miedzyrzec *Podlaski and others. After a prolonged 
struggle against the kahal of *Tykocin, the Wegrow kahal ob- 
tained official representation at the *Council of Four Lands, 
and from the 1660s headed the independent galil (province) of 
Wegrow, which survived until 1764. In 1715 the Ciechanowiec 
community broke free of the authority of Wegrow, to be fol- 
lowed by Miedzyrzec in 1753. In 1765 there were 3,623 poll-tax 
payers under the community’s jurisdiction, of whom 581 lived 
in the town. In 1764 the Wegrow community was the sixth 
largest in the Polish kingdom. Up to 1788 the Jewish commu- 
nity of the Praga suburb of Warsaw was affiliated to that of 
Wegrow as regards the payment of the poll tax. 

In the second half of the 18" century Jews of the town 
traded in cattle, participated in the fairs of Breslau, Berlin, and 
Koenigsberg, and were occupied as tailors, weavers, furriers, 
bakers, and carters. The Jewish artisans were mostly organized 
in independent guilds. The pinkas of the dayyanim of Wegrow 
for 1781 to 1814 (now in the National and University Library 
in Jerusalem) provides an important source for the social and 
economic life of the community. In the 1790s Jewish entrepre- 
neurs established workshops for wool weaving and tanning, 
and wealthy merchants were purveyors to the Polish and Rus- 
sian armies. In 1794 a branch of the Hebrew printing press of 
*Nowy Dwor, founded by J.A. Krieger, printed books in We- 
grow, including *Josippon. 

In 1815 Wegrow was incorporated within Congress Po- 
land. The community numbered 1,463 (48% of the town’s pop- 
ulation) in 1827; 2,343 (61%) in 1857; and 5,150 (62%) in 1897. 
From the 1870s many Jews took up occupations as jewelers, 
manufacturers of luxury goods and ritual articles, and engaged 
in transportation. At the beginning of the 20" century many 
Jews in Wegrow were occupied in the knitting and tanning 
industries. The *Bund gained considerable influence among 
the local workers in 1905. 

In 1918 the *Poalei Zion established Bet Borochov; 
later Tarbut, Central Yiddish School Organization (cysHo), 
Yavneh, and Beth Jacob schools were established. In Orthodox 
circles the Gur (*Gora Kalwaria) Hasidim became influential. 
The Jewish population numbered 5,227 (55%) in 1931. 


[Arthur Cygielman] 


Holocaust Period 

At the outbreak of World War 11 there were about 6,000 Jews 
in Wegrow. Immediately after the German army entered the 
town, attacks were made on the Jewish population, and on 
Sept. 23, 1939 (the Day of Atonement), the rabbi of Wegrow, 
Mendel Morgenstern, was tortured to death. During 1940 
about 1,500 Jews from other parts of Poland were forced to 
settle in Wegrow, and the number of Jews there had grown to 
about 7,500 by the beginning of 1942. On Sept. 22, 1942, several 
thousand Jews from Wegrow and the vicinity were transferred 
to the *Treblinka death camp, where they perished. However, 
the majority of the Jewish population had managed to escape 
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first document in which they are mentioned dates from 1473. 
In 1632 they numbered 12 families. The synagogue, established 
before 1530, was rebuilt in 1651. After persecutions in 1680, the 
margrave issued an order in 1695 granting the Jews freedom 
of trade. In 1699 a “Jewish pharmacy” was opened in Baiers- 
dorf. The community increased to 40 families (300 persons) 
in 1713 and 83 families in 1771. Baiersdorf was the seat of a 
district rabbinate in the 18" and 19‘ centuries. The Bavarian 
restrictions limiting Jewish households (Matrikel-Gesetz) led 
many of the younger sons to emigrate to England and Amer- 
ica (for instance, the *Seligman family), and by about 1900 
only 12 Jewish families remained. The rabbinate was dissolved 
in 1894. The synagogue built in 1711 was destroyed under the 
Nazi regime in November 1938; only three Jews remained in 
Baiersdorf at the time. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: ZGJD, 2 (1888), 95-96; A. Eckstein, Geschichte 
der Juden im Markgrafentum Bayreuth (1907); Baiersdorf, Entwick- 


lungsgeschichte einer fraenkischen Kleinstadt (1953), 98-105, 143, 179. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Aus der juedischen Geschichte Baiersdorfs 


(1992). 
[Zeev Wilhem Falk] 


BAIERSDORF, SAMSON SOLOMON (d. 1712), son of 
Judah Selke, court agent of the margrave of Brandenburg- 
Bayreuth. Baiersdorf entered the margrave’s service in 1670. 
He influenced him to issue a decree in 1695 granting the 
Jews in the margravate freedom of trade. In 1698 he bought 
real estate from the margrave. Although later involved in 
a court intrigue, Baiersdorf managed to retain his posi- 
tion. He donated the money for the synagogue of *Bayreuth, 
consecrated in 1711. Baiersdorf’s daughter married Moses, 
the son of *Glueckel of Hameln, who became rabbi of *Bai- 
ersdorf in 1700. His sons, Veit and Solomon, known by the 
family name of Samson, and his son-in-law and brother also 
became court agents; the latter was permitted to retain an 
armed guard. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Schnee, Die Hoffinanz und der moderne 
Staat, 3 (1955), 222-3; 4 (1963), 33; S. Stern, The Court Jew (1950), 
100, 198, 251; Glueckel von Hameln, Memoirs (1932), 204-8, 220f., 
232-5. 


BAIGNEUX-LES-JUIES, village northwest of *Dijon. Jews 
settled in the commune at its establishment in the middle of 
the 13 century, giving the locality its name. They were ex- 
pelled with the other Jews in the duchy of Burgundy in 1306. 
The inventory made of their debts and property indicates that 
the community was fairly numerous and prosperous. Green 
and red wax, parchment, ink, and paint were taken from a 
Jew referred to as Rebi or Rabi - most probably the scribe of 
the community. The medieval synagogue was located on the 
present Rue Vergier-au-Duc. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Garnier and E. Champeux, Chartes de 
Communes... Bourgogne (1898), 161f.; Gauthier, in: Mémoires de la 
société démulation du Jura, 3 (1914), 78, 225-32. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 
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°BAIL, CHARLES-JOSEPH (1777-1827), French soldier, 
publicist, and civil servant. Bail was in charge of the admin- 
istration of the Bonapartist kingdom of * Westphalia, and thus 
had close contacts with the heads of the Jewish *Consistoire 
there. After the fall of Napoleon, he continued to defend the 
basic principles of the revolution. In this spirit he published a 
pamphlet on “The Jews in the 19 Century or Considerations 
of their Civil and Political Status in Europe” (Les Juifs au x1x° 
siecle... Paris, 1816). He here defended the basic principles of 
equality, ascribing the separatist characteristics of the Jews to 
their depressed civil and political status. The same year, follow- 
ing criticism from the Catholic Romantic side, Bail published 
a second edition in which he imputed some of the separatist 
characteristics of the Jews to their religion and form of society, 
although in the main still defending his original thesis. Bail 
took part in a competition held by the Académie des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles-Lettres on the history of the Jews in Europe in 
the Middle Ages. Although unsuccessful, Bail subsequently 
published his work “The Situation of the Jews in France, Spain 
and Italy” (Etat des Juifs en France... Paris, 1823). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. de Sacy, Lettre d Mxxx, relativement a 
louvrage intitulé: Des Juifs au 19° siécle (Paris, 1817); A.T. dEsquiron 
de St. Agnan, Considérations sur lexistence civile et politique des Is- 
raélites - suivies de quelques idées sur louvrage de M. Bail... et trois 
lettres de M. de Cologna, grand rabbin du consistoire Israélite de Paris 
(n.d.); Dictionnaire de Bibliographie Frangaise, 4 (1948), S.v.; Nouvelle 
Biographie Universelle, 4 (1853), S.v. 


[Baruch Mevorah] 


BAILYN, BERNARD (1922- _), U.S. historian. Born in Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, Bailyn received a B.A. from Williams Col- 
lege in 1945 and his M.A. (1947) and Ph.D. (1953) degrees from 
Harvard. Bailyn then joined the faculty of Harvard in 1953 and 
became professor of history in 1961. He was editor-in-chief 
of the John Harvard Library of American Cultural History 
from 1962 until 1970. He also served as coeditor of the jour- 
nal Perspectives in American History (1967-77, 1984-86) and 
director of the Charles Warren Center for Studies in Ameri- 
can History (1983-94). 

Bailyn became Winthrop Professor of History in 1966, a 
position he held until 1981, when he became the first Adams 
University Professor. He was also named James Duncan Phil- 
lips Professor of Early American History, emeritus, at Har- 
vard. He served as a senior fellow in the Society of Fellows 
and as director of the International Seminar on the History of 
the Atlantic World. In 1993 he received the Thomas Jefferson 
Medal and in 1994 the Henry Allen Moe Prize of the American 
Philosophical Society. In 1998 he was appointed the Jefferson 
Lecturer by the National Endowment for the Humanities and 
he delivered the first Millennium Lecture at the White House. 
In 2000 he was awarded the Bruce Catton Prize of the Society 
of American Historians for lifetime achievement in the writ- 
ing of history, and in 2001 he received the Centennial Medal 
of the Harvard Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. He also 
received two Pulitzer Prizes in history (1968 and 1987). 
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to the surrounding forests the previous day. Almost all of them 
were eventually caught and shot by German armed units who 
searched them out. The last 100 Jews, who had remained in a 
local forced-labor camp, were executed on May 1, 1943. 

The community was not reconstituted after the war. 

[Stefan Krakowski] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Halpern, Pinkas, index; L. Loewenstein, Index 
approbationum (1923), 15, 18, 85, 102, 132, 140, 143-4; E. Ringelblum, 
Projekty i préby przewarstwowienia Zydéw w epoce stanistawowskiej 
(1934), 94; idem, Di Poylishe Yidn in Oyfshtand fun Kosciuszko (1937), 
123; R. Mahler, in: yrvo Historishe Shriftn, 1 (1937), 644; Z. Rubashow 
(Shazar), ibid., 187, 189; M. Balinski and T. Lipinski, Starozytna Pol- 
ska, 3 (1845), 412; R. Rybarski, Handel i polityka handlowa Polska, w 
Xvi stuleciu, 2 (1928), 89, 93, 149, 155-8; M. Kremer, in: Zion, no. 3-4 
(1936), 311; Yevreyskaya Starina, 4 (1911), 286; B. Wasiutynski, Ludnosé 
zydowska w Polsce w wiekach x1x i XX (1930), 35, 66, 72; 77. 


WEICHERT, MICHAEL (1890-1967), Yiddish theatrical 
producer, who worked in the Warsaw ghetto during World 
War 11. Born in Galicia, Weichert studied drama in Vienna, 
and in Berlin under Max *Reinhardt. After World War r he re- 
turned to Poland and joined the *Vilna Troupe, which by then 
had moved to Warsaw. Among his productions for them was 
his dramatization of Sholem *Asch’s Kiddush ha-Shem (1928). 
He also helped to run a Yiddish drama school, and when the 
Vilna Troupe broke up continued to work as teacher and pro- 
ducer, introducing Jewish audiences to modern social drama. 
When the Germans invaded Poland in World War 11, Weichert 
accompanied the Jewish masses into the Warsaw ghetto and 
played an important part in organizing Jewish life while this 
was still possible. He left an account of his work there in 
Yidishe Aleynhilf 1939-1945 (“Jewish Self-Help”), a two-vol- 
ume work published in 1962. He survived the Holocaust, and 
in 1957 went to Israel, where he wrote his memoirs in three 
volumes (Zikhroynes, 1960-63). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Zylbercweig (ed.), Leksikon fun Yidishn 


Teater, 1 (1931), 676-8. 
[Joseph Leftwich] 


WEICHMANN, HERBERT (1896-1983), German politician. 
The son of a doctor in Silesia, Weichmann became an official 
in the Weimar government. He was a provincial judge from 
1926 to 1927 and from 1927 to 1933 held a number of impor- 
tant governmental posts. With the advent of the Hitler regime, 
Weichmann left Germany for France, Spain, and finally the 
United States, where he became a university lecturer. In 1948 
Weichmann returned to Germany. At the invitation of the bur- 
gomaster of Hamburg he joined the city’s administration. He 
held high positions and was himself eventually elected burgo- 
master (1965-71). In 1965 Weichmann entered the Bundesrat 
(the Federal Upper House) as a Social Democrat and became 
its president. In this capacity, he was acting president of fed- 
eral Germany in the absence of the president from the country. 
Weichmann, whose family was killed by the Nazis, regularly 
attended synagogue services and emphasized his Jewishness 
at every opportunity. He always rejected the frequent sugges- 
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tion that he be considered for the presidency of the Federal 
Republic because he felt that, as Jew, he would be a burden on 
relations with the Arab world. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Schaber, in: Aufbau, 33, no. 26 (1967), 73 
W. Winfried, in: Hamburger Bibliographien, 17 (1974); H. Fahning 
(ed.), Herbert Weichmann zum Gedichtnis... (1983); E. Presser, in: 
Neues Lexikon des Judentums (2000), 849. 


[Monika Halbinger (2"¢ ed.)] 


WEIDENFELD, (Arthur) GEORGE, Baron (1919-_), Brit- 
ish publisher. Weidenfeld was born in Vienna. Following the 
Anschluss in 1938, he immigrated to Great Britain and joined 
the BBc where he worked in overseas intelligence and as a 
commentator on European affairs. Weidenfeld was a lecturer 
at Chatham House and in 1945 founded Contact, a journal 
of contemporary affairs and the arts. In 1948, together with 
Nigel Nicolson, he set up Weidenfeld and Nicolson, a large 
British publishing house, whose program is divided equally 
between general literature, academic books, and art and illus- 
trated productions, and publishes the works of many Israeli 
scholars. In 1969 a subsidiary company was established in 
Jerusalem. 

Weidenfeld was political adviser to President Chaim 
*Weizmann from 1949 to 1950, and his close association with 
Israel dates from that period. He was later chairman of the 
Board of Governors of Ben-Gurion University of the Negev 
and a member of the Board of Governors of the Weizmann 
Institute of Science. In 1969 Weidenfeld was knighted and 
in 1976 given a life peerage. Weidenfeld was one of the best 
known and most successful of postwar British publishers and 
produced many works of Jewish interest by a range of Jewish 
notables, among them Moshe *Dayan, Dr. Henry *Kissinger, 
Golda *Meir, and Sir Martin *Gilbert. He was the author of an 
autobiography, Remembering My Good Friends, in 1994. 


[Asher Weill] 


WEIDENREICH, FRANZ (1873-1948), German anatomist, 
physical anthropologist, and paleontologist. Born in the Pa- 
latinate, Weidenreich taught anatomy at Strasbourg from 
1899 to 1918 and at Heidelberg from 1921 to 1924. In 1928 he 
was appointed professor of anthropology at Frankfurt Uni- 
versity. In 1935, during the Nazi regime, he left Germany and 
took a position at Union Medical College in Peking (Beijing), 
China. He settled in the United States in 1940, and from 1941 
until his death was affiliated with the Museum of Natural 
History in New York City. A leading scholar of human evo- 
lution and morphology, Weidenreich became internationally 
known for his studies of Homo Sinanthropus, the human fos- 
sil remains discovered in China in 1927 of which he gave the 
first description in 1943. He also investigated the later Homo 
Sapiens group found at Chou Kou Tien in north China, Ne- 
anderthal skeletons from Europe and Central Asia and, to- 
gether with the Dutch paleontologist Gustav Koenigswald, 
the remains of Pithecanthropus, Maganthropus and Paleoja- 
vinicus from Java. 
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Among the problems dealt with by Weidenreich in his ar- 
ticles were the relation of erect posture to the evolution of the 
foot, hand, pelvis, and skull, and the influence of the expansion 
of the brain on human development. His shorter anthropo- 
logical papers written from 1939 to his death were published 
in 1949 (Eng,; ed. by S.L. Washburn and D. Wolffson). 


[Ephraim Fischoff] 


WEIDER, BEN (1924- ), Canadian businessman, physical 
fitness enthusiast, and Napoleon scholar. Weider was born 
into a working-class Montreal family. After serving in the 
Canadian military during World War u1, and with only an 
elementary school education, he joined his brother Joe, who 
was publishing a bodybuilding magazine. Together the broth- 
ers expanded into the manufacture and sale of bodybuilding 
equipment. Their business now includes the manufacture of 
nutritional food and health supplements. Though Joe even- 
tually moved to the United States, while Ben stayed in Can- 
ada, their holdings have become a sport, physical fitness, and 
bodybuilding empire. Two Weider companies, Weider Sports 
Equipment and Weider Health and Fitness, are estimated by 
some industry analysts to control as much as 25 percent of the 
worldwide health and fitness market. 

To generate interest in bodybuilding and bring recog- 
nized standards to international weightlifting, in 1946 Ben 
Weider established the International Federation of Bodybuild- 
ers (IFBB). It has since become the world’s oldest organization 
for bodybuilders and fitness competitors, active in over 170 
countries. As the president of the 1FBB, Weider worked to have 
bodybuilding and the 1FBB recognized on the world sports 
stage. In 1998 the International Olympic Committee granted 
the 1FBB official recognition as the international governing 
body of weightlifting. 

From his home in Montreal, Weider was active in the 
Montreal and Canadian Jewish communities and an advo- 
cate of building political, ethnic, and religious understand- 
ing through sports and physical fitness. His efforts have been 
widely recognized in Canada and abroad. The Montreal YMHA 
is named in his honor. He was also granted several honorary 
degrees and the Order of Canada, the nation’s highest citi- 
zen award. 

Weider is also an acknowledged Napoleon scholar and 
served as president of the International Napoleonic Society. 
He is credited with groundbreaking research on the French 
emperor. He published several books on Napoleon, including 
The Murder of Napoleon, which was translated into 39 lan- 
guages and sold over a million copies. 


[Avi Hyman and Brenda Cappe (24 ed.)] 


WEIDMAN, HIRAM ((Chaim) Leib; 1862-1933) and MOR- 
DECAIS. (1864-1952), businessmen and Winnipeg commu- 
nal leaders. Born in Orla near Bialystok in Russian Poland, the 
brothers moved to Winnipeg in 1882, where they lived for two 
years, and then worked on farms in the Jewish agricultural 
colony of New Jerusalem in present-day Saskatchewan. They 
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returned to Winnipeg in 1887, when Hiram opened a grocery 
and jewelry business and Mordecai ran a fruit store. Both 
brothers branched out into other areas of retail, but their most 
enduring business began in 1909 when together they opened 
a wholesale grocery business, with Hiram as president and 
Mordecai as vice president. 

Hiram and Mordecai shared strong anti-socialist senti- 
ments, and were both opponents of the Winnipeg General 
Strike of 1919. But there were also some political differences 
between the brothers. An advocate of free trade, Hiram sup- 
ported the Liberal Party and was a founder of the Hebrew 
Liberal Club in 1908. Mordecai, in contrast, supported the 
Conservative Party. He helped organized Jewish support in 
Winnipeg for the Conservatives, and in 1908 was chosen as 
one of three vice presidents of the Hebrew Conservative Club 
of Winnipeg. In 1910 he was elected to the executive commit- 
tee of the Hebrew Conservative Association. Although an ar- 
dent Conservative, that same year Mordecai voted for Solo- 
mon Hart Green, a Liberal who became the first Jew elected 
to the Legislative Assembly of Manitoba. 

Both men were active in communal affairs, together 
founding the Shaarey Zedek Synagogue in 1889, with Hiram 
serving as synagogue president from 1920 to 1921. They were 
both strong supporters of Jewish education, and together were 
founders of a Hebrew literary society. Hiram also was a mov- 
ing force behind the establishment of a talmud torah. Both 
were committed Zionists: Hiram was a founder of Winnipeg's 
Zionist society in 1898, and helped found the Federation of 
Canadian Zionist Societies a year later. In response to the 
1903 Kishinev pogrom, Hiram spearheaded the formation of 
a committee to raise relief funds. In 1923, Hiram and Morde- 
cai traveled to Poland, where they made donations to Jewish 
institutions and charities, and from there to Palestine, where 
their parents had immigrated in 1904. The brothers deeded 
the Jerusalem home of their parents to a Jewish maternal aid 
society, and donated money towards the home's upkeep. 

In the 1920s, even as a new generation of Weidmans 
moved into the family business, Hiram and Mordecai retained 
their positions in the family firm, and continued to do so until 
they died. At the time of his death, Mordecai was one of the 
last of the Russian Jewish immigrants to Winnipeg. 


[Henry Trachtenberg (2"¢ ed.)] 


WEIDMAN, JEROME (1913-1998), U.S. novelist. Born in 
New York City, Weidman obtained first-hand knowledge of 
the Jewish garment industry while working his way through 
college. In his first novel, I Can Get It for You Wholesale (1937), 
later made into a musical, he described the rise of an unscru- 
pulous go-getter in the dress trade. His second novel, What's 
in It for Me? (1938), which had a similar setting, aroused a 
storm of protest because of its unpleasant portrayals of Jew- 
ish characters. During World War 11, Weidman worked for 
the Office of War Information and there found material for 
his satire on war propaganda, Too Early to Tell (1946). In his 
novel, The Enemy Camp (1958), Weidman analyzes relations 
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between Jews and non-Jews on the basis of his own experi- 
ences as a young man. The short stories of My Father Sits in 
the Dark (1961) contain nostalgic glimpses of East Side Jews. 
Weidman’s style is restless, naturalistic, and colored with slang 
and satiric overtones. In his portrayal of Jewish types, he takes 
his place beside other Jewish writers of his age group such as 
Budd *Schulberg, Norman Katkov, and Albert *Halper, but 
was less unkind than some of his contemporaries. Hedonistic 
in his attitude, Weidman remained generally aloof from the 
strivings of the Jews of his generation. Weidman also wrote 
the book for a musical, Fiorello (1959), which was awarded a 
Pulitzer Prize. Later works included Back Talk, essays (1963), a 
short story collection entitled The Death of Dickie Draper and 
Nine Other Stories (1965), Fourth Street East: A Novel of How It 
Was (1970), and the autobiography Praying for Rain. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Newquist, Counterpoint (1964), 626-34; J. 
Barkham, in Saturday Review (July 28, 1962), 38-39: S.J. Kunitz (ed.), 
Twentieth Century Authors, first suppl. (1955), s.v.; L. Nichols, in: New 
York Times Book Review (June 15, 1958), 8. 
[Sol Liptzin] 


WEIDNER, PAULUS (c. 1525-1585), physician and rector of 
Vienna University. Born in Udine, Italy, as Asher Judah b. Na- 
than Ashkenazi (the physician and diplomat Solomon *Ash- 
kenazi was his brother), he studied medicine at Padua and 
was invited by the estates of Carinthia to practice there, in a 
province where Jews were not allowed to reside. After a pe- 
riod of spiritual struggle he embraced Christianity in Vienna 
in 1558. His first book, Loca praecipua fidei christianae (1559), 
was an attempt to persuade the Jews of the truth of Christi- 
anity; the work showed his mastery of Hebrew and Chris- 
tian sources. Weidner enjoyed the substantial patronage of 
the Austrian emperors, whom he served as physician. On 
March 13, 1560, *Ferdinand 1, after repeatedly postponing the 
expulsion of Bohemian Jewry, ordered all its Hebrew books 
to be brought to Vienna; they were checked by Weidner, who 
found no fault in them and had them returned. A year later 
the Jews of Prague were forced to listen to a series of conver- 
sionary sermons preached by him. Weidner’s last published 
work was Sententiae Hebraicae (1563), a collection of proverbs, 
mainly from Pirkei *Avot, in Hebrew, German, and Latin. After 
his conversion he was accepted by the University of Vienna, 
where he became dean of the faculty of medicine six times 
and thrice rector of the university. The title “von Billerburg” 
was granted him in 1582. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: PJ. Diamant, Paulus Weidner von Billerburg 
1525-1585 (1933; repr. from: Mitteilungen des Vereines fuer Geschichte 
der Stadt Wien, 13/14, 1933). 


“WEIGAND, THEODOR (1864-1963), German archaeolo- 
gist. Weigand went on expeditions for the Prussian Oriental 
Museum from 1895 and for a time was the scientific attaché 
in the German embassy in Constantinople. During World 
War 1 Weigand served as a staff member of the German Denk- 
malschutz-Kommando for the preservation of antiquities in 
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Syria and Palestine and conducted a survey of the Negev - 
the first in which air photography was used in archaeologi- 
cal work — and of Petra. From 1911 to 1931 he was director of 
the antiquities department of the Berlin Museum, and from 
1932 until his death the head of the German Archaeological 


Institute. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


WEIGEL (Zaluszowska), CATHERINE (c. 1460-1539), 
martyr in Poland. Catherine was the wealthy widow of Mel- 
chior Weigel, a merchant-patrician and member of the Cra- 
cow municipal council. In 1530, at an advanced age, she was 
accused of Judaizing. She recanted, but in 1539, on further ac- 
cusation, refused to do so again, and was burned at the stake. 
According to the chronicler Lukasz Gornicki, as well as eye- 
witnesses, the 80-year-old woman went to her death coura- 
geously. Asked “Do you believe in His [God’s] only son, our 
Lord Jesus Christ?” she said: “God had neither wife nor son, 
nor does He need this; for only mortals need sons. We are His 
children ... and all who walk in His ways are His children” 
(Dzieje w Koronie Polskiej (1637), 5). Whether Catherine was 
a Jewess to the full or a radical anti-Trinitarian, her death 
made a great impression. On the king’s order the heads of the 
Cracow community were arrested, and a number of Jews fled. 
The rabbi of the town, the physician Moses Fishel, suffered 
so much in prison that he died a short time after his release. 
This event started off a Judaizing scare, and a hunt for pros- 
elytes to Judaism which was relentlessly pursued in *Poland- 
*Lithuania in 1539-40. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Balaban, Historja Zydéw w Krakowie ina 


Kazimierzu, 1 (1931), 125-30. 
[Arthur Cygielman] 


WEIGEL, HELENE (1900-1971), actress and intendant of the 
Berliner Ensemble. Born in Vienna, she went to Frankfurt af- 
ter her training and later to Berlin, where she was taught by 
Max Reinhardt and appeared at the Volksbiihne and at the 
Deutsches Theater. 

In the early 1920s she met Bertolt Brecht. The couple 
married in 1929 and had two children. Weigel inspired the fe- 
male figures in her husband's work and played them on stage. 
In 1933 the family emigrated to the United States (via Prague, 
Vienna, Paris, Switzerland and Scandinavia), where Weigel 
dedicated herself to her family. 

A year after the family’s return from the U.S. in 1947, Wei- 
gel played the main character in the world premiére of Brecht’s 
Die Antigone des Sophokles in Switzerland. In the same year 
the couple went to East Berlin. In 1949 Weigel became inten- 
dant of the newly established Berliner Ensemble, which she 
and Brecht led to an international reputation. 

In 1950 Weigel was a founding member of the Deutsche 
Akademie der Kiinste (German Academy of Arts) in East Ber- 
lin. In 1954 she ran as a candidate of the sED for the Berlin par- 
liament. Three times (1949, 1953, 1960) she was awarded with 
the National Prize of the Gpr. She also received the “Vater- 
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landischer Verdienstorden in Silber” (Patriotic Order of Merit 
in Silver) and the “Clara-Zetkin-Medal” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Hecht, Helene Weigel... (2000); C. Her- 
old, Mutter des Ensembles. Helene Weigel... (2001); S. Kebir, Abstieg 
in den Ruhm. Helene Weigel... (2000); Munzinger, Internationales 
Biographisches Archiv 31 (1971). 


[Monika Halbinger (274 ed.)] 


WEIGERT, CARL (1845-1904), German pathologist. Born in 
Muensterberg, he worked as an assistant to famous anatomists 
and pathologists, including Julius *Cohnheim. In 1897 he was 
appointed professor of pathological anatomy at the Sencken- 
berg Institute of Frankfurt (director from 1884). 

He discovered and developed methods for the staining of 
tissues and bacteria, and these methods helped greatly in the 
development of histology and bacteriology. Weigert’s stain- 
ing methods are still used in histology. He made important 
studies on tissue degeneration, on embolism and on miliary 
tuberculosis. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Rieder, Carl Weigert und seine Bedeutung 
fuer die medizinische Wissenschaft (1906). 


[Joshua O. Leibowitz] 


WEIGERT, FRITZ (1876-1947), German physical chem- 
ist and biochemist. Born and educated in Berlin, he was the 
nephew of Paul *Ehrlich and of C. *Weigert. He was on the 
staff of Berlin University from 1908. From 1914 until the Nazis 
forced him to leave in 1935, he was professor of photochem- 
istry in Leipzig University. He immigrated to Britain and 
from 1936 was director of the Physiochemical Department 
of the Cancer Research Institute at Mount Vernon Hospital, 
Northwood. 

He elucidated the metabolism of the carcinogenic hy- 
drocarbon 3, 4-benzpyrene by fluorescence spectroscopy. His 
books included Die chemischen Wirkungen des Lichts (1911) 
and Optische Methoden der Chemie (1927). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Berenblum and Halban, in: Nature, no. 159 


(1947), 733- 
[Samuel Aaron Miller] 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. From the earliest period of 
their history the Jews were alive to the necessity of an accu- 
rate system of weights and measures, and an honest handling 
of them. The first legislation in the interest of economic righ- 
teousness in general is found in Leviticus 19:35 and Deuter- 
onomy 25:13-16, and the prophets constantly denounced the 
use of false measures (Amos 8:5; Hos. 12:8; Micah 6:10; see 
also Prov. 11:1; 16:11; 20:10). Rabbinic legislation went so far as 
to demand the periodic cleaning of weights, scales, and mea- 
sures lest their true standard be impaired by dirt (BB 5:10; see 
also BB 89a-b). 


Metrological Systems in the Bible and the Ancient Near 
East 

An authoritative and accepted system of weights for buying 
and selling, building, measuring areas, and the like is a neces- 
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sity of civilized life. Therefore even in very ancient periods 
fixed measurements were established, initially for barter, es- 
timation of distances, etc., and later for more complex needs 
such as building, the division of land, the digging of canals, 
and others. For that reason, most of the first measures were 
natural or common physical phenomena, such as the palm of 
the hand, a day’s journey, seeds of grain, and simple utensils. 
As time progressed, the measures were improved and made 
more precise, but they were still called by their ancient names. 
Various systems of measurement developed in the large cul- 
tural centers of Egypt and Mesopotamia from a very early pe- 
riod. There, even complex reckoning was carried out to deter- 
mine the equivalence between the different categories, that is, 
to reckon volume in terms of weight or area, and the like. 

This type of reckoning is not found in the Bible though it 
was certainly known in Israel. An allusion to a similar reckon- 
ing is found in the Bible in a verse which expresses acreage in 
terms of volume of seed requirement: “And he made a trench 
about the altar, as great as would contain two measures of 
seed” (1 Kings 18:32; see also Jer. 27:16; Isa. 5:10b (see *Targum), 
and later sources down to modern Palestine Arab usage). 

The weights and measures in the Bible are in large part 
based upon the weights and measures which were accepted 
by the ancient peoples, the names of the measures also being 
the same. In Israel, measures of several peoples were used si- 
multaneously: from Mesopotamian measures, the kor, seah, 
shekel, and others; from Egyptian measures, the ephah, hin, 
and others; and measures whose names were borrowed from 
the Canaanites such as letekh and kikkar. Apparently the Isra- 
elites adopted the measures from the Canaanites, who lived in 
the land before them, along with the names which were origi- 
nally Egyptian and Mesopotamian. For this reason Egyptian 
measures have been found that have Mesopotamian names. 
Some measures, since they are not found among the neighbor- 
ing countries, were apparently established in Israel. 

In biblical measures, it is customary to distinguish be- 
tween natural measures (measures established in reference 
to parts of the human body, utensils, average sizes of burdens 
loaded on animals, etc.) and between measures established 
by reckoning which were fixed and precise. In some cases 
the Bible explains the relationship between measures, but it 
is difficult today to establish their absolute values because as 
early as the days of the Second Temple the biblical measures 
were abolished, and later translators and commentators were 
inclined to identify them with their contemporary measures 
without being precise as to their values. 

In the metrology practiced in the Ancient Near East, 
there were measures which differed in their absolute value 
but were identical in name, for example: in Egypt and Meso- 
potamia, the short cubit was in use along with the long cubit, 
and there were also different weights, light and heavy, called 
by the same name, such as the mina. Double weights of this 
sort were in use also in Palestine, as has been proven from the 
Bible and from archaeological finds, and were in use there al- 
most until modern times. 
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Aside from these, there were measures confined to spe- 
cific localities. Ancient documents provide evidence of weights 
named for cities: “Alalakh weight,” “Carchemish weight, 
and the like. This custom, too, was practiced in Palestine. 
In addition to the already-mentioned difficulties, there is 
the problem of the durability of these weights, since it is 
likely that with the passage of time many changes took place 
in them. The ascertaining of biblical measures and the deter- 
mination of their values in terms of present-day measures is 
done mainly on the basis of archaeological finds. In the ex- 
cavations carried out in Palestine, many weights have been 
uncovered and also fragments of vessels upon which mea- 
surements of volume have been written. Linear measure can 
be reckoned according to ancient structures whose measure- 
ments are marked. In the neighboring countries - mainly 
Egypt, Syria, and Mesopotamia - actual measuring rods of 
wood and stone were uncovered, along with weights and eco- 
nomic documents, all of which are valuable aids in determin- 
ing the biblical measures. However, it still cannot be known 
whether these measures are identical with biblical measures 
and which of the various standards the Bible used. The Bible 
demands the use of correct measures and promises long life 
to one who is careful in this matter (Deut. 25:13-16; Amos 
8:5, et al.). 


Linear Measure 

The units of length mentioned in the Bible, as well as those 
used by other ancient peoples, are derived from average mea- 
sures of the length of human limbs. Names of measures based 
on the limbs of the body are in use in some languages even 
to this day. 

It appears that in the early period it was customary to 
measure with the limbs themselves: the part of the arm from 
the elbow to the tip of the middle finger is the “standard cu- 
bit [lit. by a man’s forearm]” (Deut. 3:11); the span (zeret) 
was the distance between the tip of the little finger and the 
tip of the thumb with the fingers straddled. The measure- 
ment of the handbreadth was the width of the four fingers, 
and the fingerbreadth was measured according to the width 
of the finger. As time progressed, absolute and more precise 
values and relationships were established for these natural 
measures, though these were still named according to the 
parts of the body. 

The large measures mentioned in the Bible are based 
upon crude estimates such as the range of the bowshot (Gen. 
21:16), i.e., the distance which the bow is able to shoot the ar- 
row. In several places in the Bible, the expression kivrat erez, 
“a short distance,” is mentioned (Gen. 35:16; 48:7; 11 Kings 
5:19) which seems to mean a journey of two hours. Greater 
distances were measured by days’ journey (Gen. 30:36; 31:23; 
et al.). 

Among the instruments used for measuring small units 
of length, the Bible mentions: hut, “thread” (Jer. 52:21); hevel, 
“rope” (Amos 7:17); hevel middah, “measuring line” (Zech. 2:5 
[1]; kav (qav) ha-middah, “measuring line” (Jer. 31:38 [39]; petil 
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pishtim... u-qeneh ha-middah, “line of flax... and measuring 
reed” (Ezek. 40:3). It is likely that all or some of these instru- 
ments were used regularly for linear measure and it should 
be noted that the rope served as a standard measurement of 
length among several ancient peoples. 

Five small units of length are mentioned in the Bible. 
Their exact length is not explicit but their interrelations are 
generally established: kaneh (qaneh), “reed”; ammah, “cubit”; 
zeret, “span”; tefah/tofah, “handbreadth’; and ezba’, “finger- 
breadth” The most important and basic measure was the cu- 
bit. It appears that there were two values for the cubit which 
were in use in different periods: the short cubit is implicit in 
1 Chronicles 3:3 in the description of the Temple, “in cubits 
of the old standard,’ and the meaning of the verse is that the 
measurements of the Temple are given in terms of the ancient 
cubit and not the longer royal cubit which was in use in this 
time. In the description of the future sanctuary in Ezekiel 40:5 
(see also 48:13), the second or long cubit is mentioned: “and 
the length of the measuring reed in the man’s hand was six 
long cubits, each being a cubit and a handbreadth in length” 
The cubit in this description exceeds the normal cubit by one 
handbreadth and thus contains seven handbreadths and not 
six like the short cubit. Ezekiel uses the long Persian cubit, 
which was in use also in Mesopotamia, and which may have 
come into use in Palestine during the time of the Return. (See 
Table: Units of Length-Bible.) 


Table 1. Ratio between the Units of Length in the Bible 











reed cubit handbreadth fingerbreadth 
According to the short cubit 
reed 1 
cubit 6 1 
handbreadth 36 6 1 
fingerbreadth 144 24 4 1 
According to the long cubit 
reed 1 
cubit 6 1 
handbreadth 42 7 1 
fingerbreadth 168 28 4 1 





Attempts have been made to learn the value of the 
cubit in terms of present-day measures by comparisons 
with ancient structures whose measurements are noted, 
such as the tunnel of Siloam dating to the reign of Hezekiah; 
or on the basis of the measurements of buildings which, in 
the opinion of their excavators, were built in whole cu- 
bits, such as the walls of Hazor, Megiddo, and Gezer from 
Solomon's time (1 Kings 9:15); or by estimating the volume 
of “the molten sea” which stood in the Temple (1 Kings 
7:23 — 26; 11 Chron. 4:2). However, all of these calculations are 
unreliable. Various scholars (e.g., R.B.Y. Scott) - some on 
the basis of comparisons with Egyptian and Mesopotamian 
standards, and some according to parallels from Hellenis- 
tic sources — established the values shown in Table: Value of 
the Cubit. 
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Table 2. Conjectured Value of the Cubit 








long cubit (28 fingerbreadths) - 521.0 mm. 
short cubit (24 fingerbreadths) - 446.0 mm. 
handbreadth (4 fingerbreadths) = 74.0 mm. 
fingerbreadth = 18.6 mm. 








These figures probably approximate the actual values of 
the measures, but they cannot be considered precise. 


Volume 
As was the case with linear measures, human limbs were ini- 
tially used to measure volume. The small units were: komez 
(qomez, “handful”; Lev. 2:2; 5:12), which is the measure of the 
grasp of three fingers and perhaps is the shalish mentioned 
in Isaiah 40:12; hofen (Ex. 9:8, et al.), which is the entire palm 
of the hand; and hofnayim, which is two handfuls. They were 
also accustomed to measuring with receptacles which the 
farmer used at home and in the field; the omer (‘Omer) is a 
bundle of ears of corn; a quantity of wine in the measure of a 
skin (jar) is also mentioned (1 Sam. 1:24). The values of these 
measures cannot be established, for it is certain that they were 
not precise; later on some of them did become fixed, their pre- 
vious names being preserved. It is likely that various foods 
used to be prepared in fixed portions, and therefore the Bible 
notes quantities of food, liquid and dry, in numbers of por- 
tions without designating the volume (1 Sam. 25:18; 11 Sam. 
16:1, et al.). 

The units of volume mentioned in the Bible are the fol- 
lowing: 

homer (Lev. 27:16; Isa. 5:10; Ezek. 45:11; 13:14; Hos. 3:2); 

kor (Ezek. 45:14); 

letekh (Hos. 3:2); 

ephah (Ex. 16:36; Ezek. 45:11, 13; 46:14, et al.), 

bath (Ezek. 45:11, 14; 11 Chron. 2:9); 

seah (Gen. 18:6; 1 Sam. 25:18; 1 Kings 18:32; 11 Kings 7:1, 
18, et al.); 

hin (Ex. 29:40; Ezek. 45:24; 46:11, 14, et al.); 

omer (Ex. 16:16, 36; Lev. 23:10 — 14, et al.); 

‘issaron (Ex. 29:40; Lev. 14:21; Num. 15:4, et al.); 

qav (11 Kings 6:25); 

log, which is the small liquid measure (Lev. 14:10, 12, 15, 
21, 24). 

(See Table 3: Measures of Volume and Their Ratios). 


Table 3. Measures of Volume and Their Ratios 


It is worth noting the mixture of the decimal system 
which was used in Egypt and the sexagesimal system of Mes- 
opotamia which is most characteristic of the scale of weights 
and measures in Palestine. Also the names - as was noted - 
are in part from Egyptian measures and in part from Meso- 
potamian measures. 

If a distinction is made between liquid and dry measures, 
the following tables can be set up as seen in Table: Dry and 
Liquid Measures. 


Table 4. Distinction between Dry and Liquid Measures 





Dry Liquid 

homer 1 kor 1 
letekh 2 bath 10 
ephah 10 hin 60 
se’ah 30 log 720 
omer — ‘issaron 100 

gav 180 











Scholars no longer attempt - as in previous generations - 
to equate these measures with Greek and Roman measures 
and thereby determine their absolute values, because this was 
based on conjecture only. The only method by which mod- 
ern scholars can determine the values of these weights is to 
measure the volume of vessels discovered in excavations in 
Palestine whose capacity is marked on them, such as frag- 
ments of vessels with the words bt, “bath,” or bt Imlk, “royal 
bath,” written upon them. According to W.E. Albright’s calcu- 
lations, which are accepted by most scholars today, the “royal 
bath” has a capacity of 22 liters. (See Table: Scale of Measures 
of Volume.) 


Table 5. Scale of Measures of Volume (Dry and Liquid) 





homer — kor 220.0 liters 
letekh 110.0 liters 
ephah — bath 22.0 liters 
se’ah 7.3 liters 
hin 3.6 liters 
omer — ‘issaron 2.2 liters 
qav 1.2 liters 
log 0.3 liters 











Aside from the inscriptions “bath” and “royal bath,” some 
potsherds were discovered during excavations with inscrip- 











Homer — kor letekh ephah — bath se’ah hin omer - ‘issaron gav log 
homer — kor 1 
letekh 2 1 
ephah — bath 10 5 
se‘ah 30 15 1 
hin 60 30 2 1 
omer — ‘issaron 100 50 10 31/2 12/3 1 
qav 180 90 18 6 3 14/5 1 
log 720 360 72 24 12 71/5 4 1 
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tions which in general designate the type of goods and the 
quantity; however, for the most part, the names of the units of 
volume are missing from these inscriptions (a common prac- 
tice in the Bible also; see 1 Sam. 25:18; 11 Sam. 16:1). A shard 
was found at Tell Qasileh bearing the inscription (according 
to the reading of B. Mazar), “To the king, 1,100 [measures 
of] oil, from Ahiyahu.’ The liquid measure is not explicit: in 
the opinion of Mazar, the log is intended. Another inscrip- 
tion, discovered in Kadesh-Barnea, reads 51, and according 
to M. Dothan, it designates five measures of oil and the hin 
is intended. Also discovered in Samaria were tens of ostraca 
upon which measures of oil and wine are mentioned by the 
nbl, “skin” (biblical, nevel, cf. 1 Sam. 1:24; 25:18; 11 Sam. 16:1, et 
al.). The units of volume mentioned in the Elephantine papyri 
from the fifth century B.c.E. are seah and gay, the measure be- 
ing designated by the first letter only. This way of designating 
measures continued in Palestine until the end of the Second 
Temple, as a vessel uncovered in the ruins of Qumran reveals. 
Upon it is inscribed: “two seah and seven log” This vessel has 
the capacity of 35.65 liters. 


Area Measure 

The main measure of area in the Bible is the zemed (1 Sam. 
14:14; Isa. 5:10), which refers to the area which a pair of oxen 
can plow in one day. This method of measuring area persists 
into the Mishnah and the Talmud Ancient Near East and later 
passed on to the Romans. In Rome the unit of area used was 
called jugerum from jugum, “yoke” (Pliny, Naturalis Historia, 
18:9), while the modern measures feddan and acre have sim- 
ilar meanings. These measures, which in the beginning were 
not precise, in time became more clearly defined. 

There was also another system of measuring area men- 
tioned in the Bible, based upon the quantity of seeds sown 
in it (Lev. 27:16; 1 Kings 18:32; Isa. 5:10b (see *Targum)); and, 
needless to say, this measurement was not precise. This system 
was especially prevalent in Mesopotamia, and a formulation 
of this measure there reads: bit 1 iméru, “property measur- 
ing one homer.” This method of measuring area persists into 
the Mishnah and the Talmud (BB 7:1; 2:5, et al.) and is also 
attested in a deed from the time of the Bar Kokhba revolt. 
The Bible uses more precise measurement in its description 
of a rectangular area, noting the measure of the length and 
width in cubits or parts of cubits, and also adds the adjective 
ravua, “square” (Ex. 27:1; 28:16, et al.). Ezekiel also notes the 
areas of the entire complex of buildings in the Temple in cu- 
bits (Ezek. 40). 


Weights 

WEIGHT IN THE BIBLE. The verb shq] (“to weigh”) is shared 
by all Semitic languages; and generally the system of weights 
used by Semitic peoples is the same. Weights, for the most 
part, were made of stone, hence the Bible refers to weights gen- 
erally as “stones” (even). In Akkadian, weights are called also 
aban kisi, “stones from the bag,” which consist of stones placed 
in a cloth bag (Micah 6:11; Prov. 16:11, et al.). In Ugaritic too 
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the word ‘abn, “stone,” signified weights; but there have also 
been found many cast metal weights from the biblical period. 
During the Persian period, the metal weight became a coin 
and indication of this process can be seen in the Septuagint 
where the word for shekel, oik)o<c, is changed to the word for 
the coin didrachm, diédpaypov. Similarly they translated beka 
(beqa’), Spaxpy, and gerah, dBoddc. 

In some ancient countries, especially in Mesopotamia, 
the old unit of weight was a seed of grain. Although the Bible 
used the names of early Mesopotamian weights, it does not 
mention this particular weight since the reciprocal relation- 
ship between Israel and Mesopotamia in weights, as in mea- 
sures of volume, appears only in a relatively late period (ap- 
parently the Neo-Babylonian; see below). 

Seven weights are mentioned in the Bible: talent, mina, 
shekel, beka, gerah, pim, and kesitah. A scale of the relation- 
ships between the first five weights mentioned can be estab- 
lished on the basis of the Bible and other sources; the absolute 
and relative value of the pim can be determined from archaeo- 
logical finds (see below). The seventh weight, the kesitah (Gen. 
33:19; Josh. 24:32; Job 42:11), seems to be an archaic weight 
and the origin of its name and its metrological value are not 
known. (Some believe it means rather “a sheep or goat:”) 

The basis of the biblical system of weights becomes clear 
by investigating the interrelationships of the three most im- 
portant weights, the talent, shekel, and gerah. 

The talent (kikkar), was the largest unit of weight in the 
Bible, and was already known by the same name in Ugaritic. 
In Ugaritic it was pronounced kakaru, as has been shown 
from Akkadian documents from Ugarit and Alalakh where 
the Canaanite name appears in the forms qaq(q)aru(m), 
kakaru(m). The very name kikkar testifies to the round shape 
of the weights. The relation between the talent and the shekel 
becomes clear in Exodus 38:25-26. The half shekel brought 
by 603,550 men amounted to 100 talents and 1,775 shekels. 
Thus the following calculations can be made as seen in Table: 
Shekel and the Talent. 


Table 6. Relation between the Shekel and the Talent 


603,550 half-shekels 300,000 + 1775 shekels 
300,000 shekels 100 talents 
3,000 shekels = 1 talent 











This system of dividing the talent into 3,000 shekels dif- 
fers from the Mesopotamian system which divides the tal- 
ent into 3,600 parts, and is the same as the Ugaritic system 
where the talent is also divided into 3,000 shekels. From this 
it follows that the biblical division is based upon an ancient 
Canaanite tradition. 

The shekel (Akk. siqlu; Ugaritic, t~ql; early Aram. shq]; 
late Aram. tq!) is the most basic weight, as its name, which 
means simply weight, testifies. Since the shekel is the definite 
weight, an expression such as “1,000 silver” (Gen. 20:16) can 
be explained as 1,000 shekels of silver, and the name of the 
weight is omitted since it is self-explanatory. Abbreviations 
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like these are also found in other Semitic languages. The fun- 
damental nature of the shekel can also be seen in the fact that 
all weights which the Bible explains are explained only in 
terms of the shekel. 

The gerah is known in Akkadian as gird. The basic mean- 
ing of the Akkadian word is a grain of carob seed. The value 
of the gerah is the 20' part of a shekel (Ex. 30:13), unlike the 
Akkadian girti which is the 24" part of a Siqlu. S.E. Loewen- 
stamm noted that the ratio 24:20 is identical with the ratio 
3,600:3,000, and therefore he holds that the division of the 
shekel into 20 gerah is based upon the same ancient Canaan- 
ite tradition according to which the talent was divided into 
3,000 shekels. 

The mina (Heb. maneh; Sum. mana; Akk. man -; Uga- 
ritic, mn), which designates a weight of approximately 50 or 
60 shekels (see below), is found in the Bible primarily in the 
late books (Ezek. 45:12; Ezra 2:69; Neh. 7:70, 71). In the pe- 
riod preceding the destruction of the First Temple, the mina 
is mentioned only once, in the verse about Solomon’s shields 
(1 Kings 10:17). From this it is reasonable to assume that in an- 
cient times in Israel reckoning was done in shekels and talents 
only, and the mina was not used except in unusual situations. 
It appears that this practice too had its roots in an ancient 
Canaanite tradition, for in Ugaritic writings many calcula- 
tions are found involving shekels and talents and very few in- 
volving the mina. The value of the mina is defined in Ezekiel 
45:12. From this verse it follows that the mina is equivalent to 
60 shekels like the Akkadian man -. However, there is rea- 
son to assume that Ezekiel’s definition was influenced by his 
Mesopotamian environment, and that the Canaanite-Israelite 
mina was equivalent to only 50 shekels. First, it appears that 
there are two systems intertwined in Ezekiel’s words. Portions 
of 15 and 20 shekels are appropriate for a mina of 60 shekels, 
as they equal a fourth and a third of it. Not so a portion of 
25 shekels which is appropriate only for a mina of 50 shekels, 
of which it would comprise half. F Thureau-Dangin found 
support for the existence of a Canaanite mina of 50 shekels 
in Ugaritic weights which contain 50 Ugaritic shekels. He re- 
garded these as weights of a mina. According to this, the ratio 
of the Mesopotamian weight to the Canaanite weight would 
be 60:50, like the ratios 3600:3000 and 24:20 which were dealt 
with above. Support for this system can also be found in the 
passages which speak of payment of 50 or 100 shekels (Deut. 
22:19, 29, et al.), which probably refer to payments of one or 
two minas. Moreover, there are signs that the Mesopotamian 
system of Ezekiel did not succeed in supplanting the Canaan- 
ite system. The Septuagint (Lxx a) reads for Ezekiel 45:12: “five 
shekels shall be five shekels, and ten shekels shall be ten shek- 
els, and your mina shall be fifty shekels”; and although Bor- 
rois advanced proofs to show that this version should not be 
preferred over the Masoretic Text, this version is significant. It 
provides evidence that at the time of the translation, the mina 
consisted of 50 shekels. 

The beka is mentioned twice in the Bible (Gen. 24:22; 
Ex. 38:26) and its value is explicitly determined as one-half a 
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shekel. Its name is derived from the root bq‘ “to break, to di- 
vide,” and its basic meaning is “a part.” According to the reck- 
oning of a mina as 50 shekels, the Table: Weight and their Ra- 
tios 1 may be set up: 


Table 7. Measures of Weight and Their Ratios (mina = 50 shekels) 











talent mina shekel beka  gerah 
talent 1 
mina 60 1 
shekel 3,000 50 1 
beka 6,000 100 2 1 
gerah 60,000 1,000 20 10 1 





However, on the basis of Ezekiel 45:12 according to which 
the mina contains 60 shekels and on the assumption that 
Ezekiel divided the talent (kikkar) into 60 minas, the Table: 
Weight and their Ratios 2 may be set up. 


Table 8. Measures of Weight and Their Ratios (mina=60 shekels) 











talent mina shekel beka  gerah 
talent 1 
mina 60 1 
shekel 3,600 60 1 
beka 7,200 120 2 1 
gerah 72,000 1,200 20 10 1 





This table is arranged according to the Mesopotamian 
system and contains nothing from the Canaanite-Israelite 
system except the division of the shekel into 20 gerah in- 
stead of 24. 

In addition to being divided into the beka and gerah, 
the shekel is also divided into a fourth and a third (1 Sam. 9:8; 
Neh. 10:33). There is support for this division both inside and 
outside Palestine. From Assyrian documents found at Calah 
it is evident that the shekel was very often divided there into 
many more subunits, but there is no proof that this was so in 
Israel as well. 

Also mentioned in the Bible is the peres (Dan. 5:25, 28), 
and C. Clermont-Ganneau has suggested that it is half a mina. 
This weight is mentioned also among bilingual weights (Akka- 
dian-Aramaic) from the Persian period and its written form 
is wb. The peres is also mentioned in the Mishnah (Pe’ah 8:5; 
Hul. 11:2) and its value there is half a zuz. 

In establishing the value of the shekel there is an addi- 
tional complication in that the Bible mentions at least three 
kinds of shekels: in Genesis 23:16, a shekel of silver “at the 
going merchant's rate [‘over la-soher]? which is similar to 
the Akkadian expression ina mané sa tamkari, “in the mer- 
chant’s mina’; in Exodus 30:13, “shekel by the sanctuary weight 
[ha-qodesh]”; and in 11 Samuel 14:26, “shekels by the king’s 
weight [be-even ha-melekh]} that is, shekels stamped by the 
royal treasury as proof that they are perfect. Also in the El- 
ephantine papyri from the Persian period it is said “royal 
weight” (NbrT °24N2 or NI? N272N3). It cannot be deter- 
mined whether these shekels were equivalent in value, but 
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on the basis of evidence from external sources, it appears that 
there were differences between them. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL FINDS. In excavations carried out in 
Palestine many weights have been uncovered - some with 
the weight marked on them, but most without any notation. 
The shape of the weights, for the most part, is semicircular 
(dome-shaped). There are also some cast metal weights that 
are rectangular and cube-shaped, and some that are oval or in 
the shape of animals. Most of the weights found in Palestine 
are from the end of the period of the monarchy (the seventh 
to sixth centuries B.C.E.). 

Very few weights and inscriptions with the word shekel 
written explicitly have been found in strata from the Israelite 
period. A bronze weight in the shape of a turtle was found in 
the coastal plain; on its reverse side it bears the inscription (ac- 
cording to the reading of A. Reifenberg) ?;2w 275, and on the 
front, M°Y27 399, and its weight is 2.63 gm. And in fact, a weight 
of this sort (one-quarter shekel) is mentioned in 1 Samuel 9:8. 
Another bronze weight from Samaria, also in the shape of a 
turtle, bears the inscription wn (“five”), and this has been in- 
terpreted to mean five gerahs, that is one-quarter of a shekel, 
and its weight is 2.49 gm. Another weight from Samaria is 
marked on one side w y27[P]? and on the other ¥1 y39, and 
its weight is 2.54 gm. (see below). At Tell Qasileh an ostracon 
was found with the following inscription engraved upon it: 
yn 1°29 PDK 3n[t] and here too, B. Mazar interprets the letter 
sin to mean shekels. Two ostraca containing calculations in 
shekels were also found in Yavneh-Yam. Many weights found 
in excavations bear a special mark in the form of = W, with an- 
other sign next to it which in general designates the number 
of units. These weights have for some time been considered 
shekels. They were discovered for the most part at localities 
in the Kingdom of Judah, in the following places: Gibeon, 
Jerusalem, Ramat-Rahel, Gezer, Tel Zechariah, Tell Jedideh, 
Lachish, En-Gedi, Tel Malhatah, and Arad; and others in the 
coastal plain; Tel Jemmeh, Nebi Rubin, Yavneh- Yam, and Ash- 
dod. Only one weight of this type is known from the area of 
Samaria, and it was discovered at Shechem. Many others of 
unknown provenance are in private collections. 

Scholars have been greatly divided as to the interpreta- 
tion of the sign x which appears on the weights. Thompson 
thought that this sign was taken from the Egyptian nb (“gold”) 
weight which weighs approximately 12 gm. On the basis of a 
bronze weight of 12.28 gm. which was discovered at Gezer and 
upon which is written the number two and next to it Imlk, 
Diringer and Borrois maintain that the purpose of this sign is 
to designate the royal shekel which was fixed at 11.3 gm.; and 
this was the accepted opinion among scholars in the past. Re- 
cently the debate was revived when R.B.Y. Scott suggested that 
the sign be interpreted as a schematic drawing symbolizing 
the word zeror, that is, a cloth bag, tied at the top, in which 
precious metals were wrapped. Y. Yadin, basing his opinion 
on these weights from Gezer and upon the image of a scarab 
found in the Elephantine Papyri upon which the word 927”, 
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Imlk, also appears, maintains that this sign is merely a sche- 
matic drawing of the well-known royal scarab which is found 
on common Imlk seals. In his opinion, in every case where this 
sign is written, it serves as a recognized sign designating the 
word Imlk, that is, the official royal standard. 

Alongside this sign is usually written an additional sign 
which all scholars interpret as a number which notes the 
quantity of royal shekels contained in each weight. By exam- 
ining the average weight of all the weights of this kind which 
have been discovered up till now, it becomes evident that they 
were clearly divided into weights of one unit (11:3 gm.); two 
units (22.6 gm.); four units (45.5 gm.); eight units (91.2 gm.); 
16 units (188.5 gm.), and 24 units (268.24 gm.). In line with 
this, Yadin assumes that the numerical signs are Hebrew and 
signify parallel units (that is, they designate the numbers 1, 2, 
4, 8, etc.). Against this, Aharoni, following Scott, conjectures 
that these numbers are actually Egyptian-hieratic which were 
copied on weights of the Judahite kingdom and stand for the 
values 5, 10, 20, and 30. The contradiction between the divi- 
sion of the weights into units of 4, 8, 16, and 24 and the values 
of the Egyptian numbers he explains by saying that the basic 
weight, that of eight shekels, is identified with the Egyptian 
dbn which was chosen by Josiah for international trade. Since 
the dbn weight is divided into 10 qdt, it means that Judahite 
weights of 4, 8,16, and 24 units are equivalent to 5, 10, 20, and 
30 qdt. The hypothesis of Scott and Aharoni that the signs on 
the large units are Egyptian is reasonable, all the more so since 
much important evidence has been gathered concerning the 
use of hieratic numbers in Israel during this period (from 
an ostracon from Arad, among other sources). However, in 
spite of this, it is difficult to assume that the Egyptian system 
itself was adopted in Israel, since the basic unit in the shekel 
system - as Aharoni also notes — is a weight of eight shekels. 
This division, different from that practiced in Egypt (division 
by tenths) or Mesopotamia (division by sixths), and which is 
evidence of Phoenician-Israelite local distinctiveness, is the 
same phenomenon which was found in the biblical system 
of weights. Likewise, it is difficult to imagine that they used 
one system for weighing and actually meant a different sys- 
tem (an uncommon situation in the metrological systems of 
the Ancient Near East). Another suggestion which Aharoni 
himself raised, and then rejected, is more reasonable; it is that 
the Egyptian numbers were carved on the weights because of 
their simple form (it is difficult to carve complex numbers on 
small stone weights) without paying attention to their original 
values, and that the Egyptian number five was understood to 
be four in Israel. Support for this interpretation is found on an 
ostracon from Yavneh-Yamon which, according to the reading 
of J. Naveh, is inscribed “the weight of four [shekels of] silver” 
and next to it is the common sign for the unit of four shekels, 
which is to say that they did not read this number five and in- 
tend four, but rather also read the number as four. 


Weights with Designations Discovered in Israel. ‘Three other 
types of weights, also from the end of the Kingdom of Judah, 
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have been discovered in Israel and their names are inscribed 
on them in full: nzp, pym, and bq‘. 

The word nzp does not appear in the Bible and is known 
only from the inscriptions on these Hebrew weights, and also 
from Ugaritic. The word nzp is explained on the basis of the 
Arabic nisf, “half? If this interpretation is accepted, the weight 
of the nzp unit is half of 19.75 gm. since the average weight of 
the nzp is 9.8 gm. This unit of weight is not known in Israel. 
In R. de Vaux’s opinion, the nzp is half the weight of the Uga- 
ritic shekel, which is known as the “heavy shekel” and weighs 
from 18.7 to 23.4 gm. It is also possible that the nzp does not 
belong at all to the metrological system based on the shekel but 
rather to a different and unknown system. At least one weight 
which is a subunit of the nzp was found in Samaria. On it is 
written *]81 925, “one quarter,’ and it weighs 2.54 gm. Accord- 
ing to this, the whole nzp weighs 10.16 gm. However, on the 
second side of the weight is written w y31[j2]?, “one-quarter 
shekel,” and some see this as additional proof that two stan- 
dards existed side by side in Israel, and one weight could be at 
the same time one-half shekel according to one standard and 
a whole shekel according to the other. Seventeen nzp weights 
have been discovered. 

The pim is mentioned once in the Bible (1 Sam. 13:21). 
Pim (pym) weights which were uncovered in excavations 
helped to clarify the obscure verse 1 Samuel 13:21, but not 
to explain the name. Several scholars tried, unsuccessfully, 
to explain it. Clermont-Ganneau suggested: pi (shenayi)m 
(according to Zech. 13:8), that is two portions, i.e., two-thirds. 
E.A. Speiser held that its source is from the Akkadian Sinipu, 
that it means two-thirds (of a shekel), and that in Canaan 
they borrowed the last part of the word from Mesopota- 
mia, interpreted it as a third, and made it dual. Diringer and 
Borrois also think that the pim is two-thirds of a standard 
shekel but that Speiser is correct that the source of the word 
is foreign and that it has no meaning in Hebrew. Twelve such 
weights have been discovered, and their average weight is 
78 gm. 

The beka is the one unit of weight mentioned in the 
Bible whose value has been determined. It is half a shekel (see 
above). However, this value does not correspond to the beka 
(bq‘) weights found in excavations. In Israel, seven weights 
have been found with the name beka written on them. On 
some the name is written in full, and on some only the letter 
2 (beth) appears. Their average weight is 6.03 gm. more than 
the value of the half-shekel of 11.3 gm. The heaviest one is 6.65 
gm. and the lightest 5.55 gm. Petrie believes that the beka is 
an extremely ancient unit of weight which was used in Egypt 
and has been discovered in pre-dynastic graves of the Amra- 
tion period (the fourth millennium B.c.£.). In his opinion, the 
beka was the common weight used in Egypt for gold and its 
weight was 12.28-13.90 gm. If Petrie’s opinion is accepted the 
Israel beka would be half the weight of the Egyptian weight 
which Petrie established as the Egyptian beka. Reifenberg pub- 
licized a coin from the Persian period bearing the inscription 
beka; its weight is 3.88 gm. 
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Weights Marked with Numbers. In addition to the aforemen- 
tioned weights, some 20 weights marked with numbers (ei- 
ther letters or numerals) have been uncovered in excavations, 
and their weights range from 1.52 to 7.05 gm. Recently, Scott 
has gathered all the above-mentioned finds, sorted them into 
groups, and tried to determine their precise relationships to 
the perfect weights mentioned above. However, all attempts - 
those of Scott as well as his predecessors - to determine the 
exact value of these small weights, are very unreliable since 
there are no written sources about the detailed division of the 
Israelite shekel into small subunits. 

A large number of weights have been discovered which 
contain no inscription, no number, and no sign whatsoever. 
Examination of these weights has not led, in general, to sufhi- 
cient clarification. Among them, it is worth noting in particu- 
lar two weights. One was found at Tell Beit Mirsim, weighing 
4,565 gm., and in W.F. Albright’s opinion has the value of eight 
minas of 50 shekels each (that is, the weight of 400 shekels). 
The second is a basalt stone weight from the area around Ta- 
anach which weighs 4,780 gm. This weight is decorated with 
the relief of a winged lion and in addition bears the personal 
name $m‘ In N. Avigad’s opinion, the value of this weight is 
eight minas of 50 shekels, that is, 400 shekels, which, he be- 
lieves, is a standard weight (compare “four hundred shekels 
of silver at the going merchant's rate,’ Gen. 23:16). Scott’s ex- 
planation as noted above is that the shekel weights were estab- 
lished according to the Egyptian standard and interprets the 
unit of 400 shekels as 50 dbn. In his opinion, that is the reason 
for the special Israelite system of weights which contains only 
50 shekels in a mina. However, we have already found this di- 
vision at Canaanite Ugaritic and it is more plausible that the 
special Israelite system was based upon the ancient Canaanite 
system and not the Egyptian system. 


[Eliezer Bashan (Sternberg) ] 


In the Talmud 

After a long and complex development (cf. Jos., Ant., 14:105; 
3:144), the talmudic system emerges. In it the Italian mina 
was equated with 100 denarii (TJ, Shek. 2:4, 46d; mina = 
litra = Roman libra originally; TJ, Ter. 10:7b), thus equaling 
1%4 Roman pounds (Tanh. B., Ex. 109). However, the Tal- 
mud mentions yet another maneh of 40 shekels (160 denarii; 
Hul. 137b-138a), and there were also regional variations (Hul. 
12b). The biblical gerah was identified with the current meah 
(“obol” = ¥% drachma; Bek. 50a). The syncretist system was 
linked to the Tyrian standard and conveniently dovetailed 
with the monetary system. (See Table: Syncretist System in 
the Talmud.) 

Besides the rough and ready measures, e.g., komez 
(“three-fingers full”; Lev. 2:2), or hofen (“handful”; Ex. 9:8, 
etc.), a carefully graduated system, primarily of Mesopota- 
mian origin, was used from earliest times both for dry and 
liquid measures. The relationships between the various de- 
nominations are amply attested, revealing the system. (See 
Table: Measures of Volume in the Talmud.) 
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Among his many publications, Bailyn wrote The New Eng- 
land Merchants in the Seventeenth Century (1955); Massachu- 
setts Shipping, 1697-1714 (with Lotte Bailyn, 1959); Education 
in the Forming of American Society (1960); The Ideological Ori- 
gins of the American Revolution (1967), for which he received 
the Pulitzer and Bancroft prizes in 1968; The Origins of Amer- 
ican Politics (1968); The Ordeal of Thomas Hutchinson (1974), 
awarded the National Book Award in History in 1975; The Peo- 
pling of British North America: An Introduction (1986); Voyagers 
to the West (1986), which won the Pulitzer Prize in history and 
other awards; Faces of Revolution (1990); On the Teaching and 
Writing of History (1994); and To Begin the World Anew: The 
Genius and Ambiguities of the American Founders (2003). 

Specializing in American colonial and revolutionary his- 
tory, Bailyn is known for meticulous research and for inter- 
pretations that sometimes challenge conventional wisdom, es- 
pecially with regard to the causes and effects of the American 
Revolution. Bailyn taught his students that history is primar- 
ily about change and movement, and that however hard one 
has to work to understand what the past was like, the deeper 
challenge is to explain how one part of the past gave way to 
another. And because change can only be described through 
narrative, historians must be sensitive to all the matters of ex- 
position that make narrative effective, which always involves 
understanding that expository decisions are as essential to his- 
torians as their mastery of sources and all the other technical 
skills on which historical scholarship depends. 


[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


BAITLER, ZOMA (1908-1994), Uruguayan painter. Born 
and educated in Lithuania. Baitler, an impressionist, went to 
Uruguay in 1927 and exhibited for the first time at the “Free 
Artists Salon” in 1931. He was one of the founders of the atelier 
ETAP. Exhibitions of his work were held in North and South 
America as well as in Israel. In 1936 he issued the Art Magazine 
Perseo and wrote essays on art and on art criticism. In 1963 he 
was appointed cultural assistant to the Uruguayan Embassy in 
Israel for three years. His works are in the National and Mu- 
nicipal Museums of Uruguay and Israel. 


BAITOS (Boethus) BEN ZONIN (beginning of second 
century), respected and wealthy resident of Lydda, whose 
home was a meeting place for scholars. It is related that the 
rabbis, headed by Rabban *Gamaliel of Jabneh, “reclined in 
the home of Baitos b. Zonin in Lydda and discussed Passover 
halakhot the whole of that night [of the *Passover Seder] un- 
til cockcrow” (Tosef., Pes. 10:12). He also discussed halakhic 
problems with the rabbis (TJ, Pes. 2:end of 4, 29c; Pes. 37a). 
Baitos conducted his life in accordance with the teachings of 
the rabbis, particularly *Eleazar b. Azariah (Meg. 27b; BM 63a; 
BB 13b), and his conduct is cited in tannaitic sources as evi- 
dence for the halakhah in both ritual and monetary matters 
(BM 5:3; Av. Zar. 5:2). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 270. 
[Zvi Kaplan] 
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BAJA 


BAIZERMAN, SAUL (1899-1957), U.S. sculptor. Baizerman 
was born in Vitebsk, the same Russian town in which Marc 
*Chagall was raised. At 13 he decided to become a sculptor. He 
received some artistic training in Russia; the first of his teach- 
ers there told him he was not talented enough to succeed as 
an artist. After escaping from an Odessa prison where he had 
been incarcerated for a year and a half for revolutionary activi- 
ties, Baizerman arrived in America in 1910 at the age of 22. In 
1911 he began classes at the National Academy of Design, and 
then continued his artistic training at the Beaux-Arts Insti- 
tute of Design in New York for four years. He also studied at 
the Educational Alliance, where he became acquainted with 
Moses *Soyer and Chaim *Gross. 

In the early 1920s Baizerman began a series of carved 
plaster figures, later cast in bronze, to inhabit a model of New 
York City. Until his death he worked on this project, titled The 
City and the People. Approximately 56 pieces show urban life 
on a small scale; some of the figures are only three inches high. 
The actual city is a nearly abstract, geometric form in which 
the laborers of the metropolis might toil. Even so, Baizerman 
exhibited the small sculptures as independent entities rather 
than creating a narrative for figures such as Man with Shovel 
(1921-23) and Rabbi (1922). 

While The City and the People is Baizerman’s most ambi- 
tious project, he is better known for the sculptural technique 
he adopted in 1926. He hammered copper sheets into rep- 
resentational forms, a physically exhausting procedure that 
displays the artist's labor as much as the subject represented. 
This approach had its roots in Baizerman’s Russian childhood; 
his father, a harness maker, hammered leather into harnesses. 
Being concave as well as convex, Baizerman’s sculptures are 
meant to be seen in the round. Although the sculptures ap- 
pear solid and heavy, the hammered metal is thin. A Janu- 
ary 1931 fire in his New York studio destroyed much of his 
sculpture, but with renewed energy he created a new body of 
work that was shown in exhibitions in the 1930s and 1940s, 
including one-man shows in 1933, 1938, and 1948. His work 
occasionally took on biblical themes, such as Eve (1949), Cru- 
cifixion (c. 1947-50), and Creation (1950-57), which stands 
eight feet high. He also did a portrait head of Albert Einstein 
(1940-49). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Baizerman, Saul Baizerman'’s Lifetime Proj- 
ect (1998); M. Dabakis and D. Finn, Vision of Harmony: The Sculpture 
of Saul Baizerman (1989) 

[Samantha Baskind (2™4 ed.)] 


BAJA, the seat of Bacs (earlier Bacs-Bodrog) county situated 
on the Danube in southern Hungary. Jews settled there in 1725. 
In 1753 there were ten and in 1773 16 families, mainly mer- 
chants in wool, leather, and tobacco. In 1773 the Jews, mostly 
immigrants from Moravia, received permission to build a 
synagogue and appoint a rabbi. In March 1840 the commu- 
nal buildings, including the synagogue, were devastated in a 
fire that swept through the town. A new synagogue was built 
in 1842. The community opened a secondary school in 1878, 
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Table 9. Syncretist System of Weights and Measures in the Talmud 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 

















Kikkar mina Italian mina tartimar (=) Unkiyyah sela (“hetra- Shekel zuz 
(“talent”) “uncia”) drachm”) (“% biblical (“denar- ius”) 
shekel”) 
Kikkar (“talent”) 1 37 60 120 750 1,500 3,000 6,000 
mina 1% 1% 3% 20 40 80 160 
Italian mina 1 2 12% 25 50 100 
tartimar (="3) 1 6% 12% 25 50 
Unkiyyah (“uncia”) 1 2 4 8 
sela (“hetra-drachm”) 1 2 4 
Shekel (‘Y2 biblical shekel”) 1 2 
Zuz (“denar-ius”) 1 
Table 10. Measures of Volume (Dry and Liquid) in the Talmud 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

A. Dry homer letekh ephah se’ah - omer qav 

B. Liquid kor - bath - hin ‘issaron - log 
1 homer kor 1 2 10 30 60 100 180 720 
2 letekh - 1 5 15 30 50 90 360 
3 ephah bath 1 3 6 10 18 72 
4 se’ah - 1 2 3% 6 24 
5- hin 1 1% 3 12 
6 omer ‘issaron 1 1% 7% 
7 qav - 1 4 
8- log il 








The table shows the influence of the sexagesimal system 
with a parallel decimal subdivision, while philological analysis 
shows the terms to be derived from Mesopotamian (e.g., 1AB, 
4), Egyptian (34, 5B), and Canaanite (2) sources. In rabbinic 
times the log was further subdivided as follows: 1 log = 2 to- 
man = 4 revi it = 6 beizah ukl a = 36 mesurah = 64 kurtov. Ac- 
cording to Eruvin 83a there were at least three standards cur- 
rent (with a 30% variation; cf. Jos., Ant., 3:197, 321; 8:57; 9:86), 
but the basic standard was probably linked to the Roman one 
(Kelim 17:11), so that the log equaled the sextarius (Gr. xestes), 
giving a seah of 1% modii-16 sext. = 1 mod.-(but cf. TJ, 

Ter. 5:1, 43). For cubic equivalents see TJ, Pesahim 10:1, 
37¢, where 1 reviit = 7% cu. ezba (“digit”), while Eruvin 14b 
states that a mikveh containing 40 seah is 3 cu. ammah. How- 
ever, in view of the differing standards of length (see below), it 
is difficult to reach any absolute value for these measures. 

Alongside this developed system of exact measures, the 
rabbis introduced a series of “rule of thumb” measures, readily 
recognizable by all. Thus one was punishable for eating (most) 
forbidden foods only after having had an amount equal to a 
medium-sized olive (ke-zayit). The standard for (transgressing 
the stricture on) leavened bread on the Passover and for eat- 
ing on the Day of Atonement was a (large) kotevet (a certain 
species of date), while that for carrying on the Sabbath was a 
gerogeret (“dried fig”). These measures bore no easy relation- 
ship to the established metrological system. They themselves 
were at most ready and approximate, and their relationship 
to the exact measures likewise. Thus the ke-zayit was prob- 
ably about half a beizah, the gerogeret larger than the ke-zayit 
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but smaller than the kotevet, and the kotevet larger than the 
gerogeret but still smaller than a beizah. In recent years the 
size of these measures has been the subject of considerable 
controversy. 


Length. The most common metrical denominations are mea- 
sures of length derived from parts of the human body: the 
finger-breadth (digit), handbreadth or palm, cubit (from 
cubitum, elbow) or length of the forearm. It is this latter, in 
Hebrew ammah, which appears to be the basic unit of the 
Palestinian system (Kelim 17:9-10). Normally the ammah con- 
sisted of handbreadths (tefah, pl. tefahim); however, Ezekiel 
40:5 and 43:13 suggest that there was also an ammah of seven 
tefahim. This seems to be paralleled by the Egyptian system, 
which had a “short” cubit of six handbreadths, and a “royal” 
one of seven. The Mishnah too tells of different ammot (Ke- 
lim, ibid.). There is considerable discussion as to the precise 
length of the ammah (or ammot), as different sources yield 
varying results, and much has been written on the subject. 
All that can be stated with real certainty are the relationships 
between the different units: 

1 ammah = 3 zeret = 6 tefah = 24 ezba. The only multiple 
of the ammah mentioned in the Bible is the kaneh (“reed”) of 
Ezekiel 40:5, which according to Menahot 97a equals six am- 
mot. Longer measures were approximate, e.g., a bowshot (Gen. 
27:16), day’s journey (Gen. 30:36, etc.; see also Gen. 35:16). In 
the Greco-Roman period there was a syncretistic system for 
the longer measures, in which the mil (Roman mile, milion in 
Matt. 5:41) of 2000 ammah was reckoned at 7% stadia (Heb. 
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ris, Yoma 6:4), giving a convenient division of the parasang 
(Heb. parsah) into 30 stadia. 


Surface. In biblical times the concept of area was expressed by 
squaring the length, i.e., “x ammot squared” (ravua, passive 
participle from arba, “four”). In the Mishnah it is expressed in 
the form “x ammot by [al] x ammot? In antiquity two meth- 
ods were used to measure land: 

(a) a standard was based on the area plowed by a yoke of 
oxen in a given time (cf. Roman jugum, jugerum); 

(ii) an area was judged by the amount of seed required 
to sow it (a method of Mesopotamian origin). 

Both methods were known and practiced in biblical 
times, the former being alluded to in Isaiah 5:10, the latter in 
1 Kings 18:32 (cf. Lev. 27:16). In the Mishnah the size of a field 
is uniformly calculated by the second method. The whole se- 
ries of dry measures (see above) was employed in this sys- 
tem. The size of these surface measures may be in terms of 
ammot from certain talmudic equations. Thus from Eruvin 
96a it emerges that a “beit seatayim” (2 seah plot) equaled 
the area of the Tabernacle’s court, 5,000 sq. ammot. Hence, a 
“beit seah” = 2,500 sq. ammot (BB 26b). The obscure maanah 
of 1 Samuel 14:14 is identified with a four seah plot (= beit ha- 
peras; Oho. 17:1), and said to be 10,000 sq. ammot. (See Table: 
Measures of Surface.) 

The ammah varied between the approximate limits of 
45.75 and 53.34 cm. (18 and 21 in.), but the upper limit may be 
even higher (21% in., for example). The beit seah, which was 
2,500 sq. ammot would therefore be equal to 1,143 —- 1,333.5 
sq. m. However, the variation in seah measures would affect 
this calculation. 

The basic measure of capacity is the log: 

1 log midbarit = 503.5 cc. = grm (= 30.7 cu. in.) 

1 log yerushal mit = 699.4 cc. = grm (= 39.6 cu. in.) 

1 log sepphorit = 777.4 cc. = grm (=47.4 cu. in.) 

The basic weights were the sela = 224 grains and the 
mina (40 selas) = 8,960 grains. All other measures may be 
calculated from these, according to the ratios given. How- 
ever, the resultant calculations will only have a “probability 
truth-value,’ as the range of variation grows in the higher 
multiples. 

As measures (shi'urim) are of great halakhic importance, 
there were throughout the ages constant attempts to reevalu- 
ate them in current terms. There has thus grown up over the 


Table 11. Measures of Surface and Their Ratios 


years a considerable body of halakhic material dealing with 
metrology, which affords much valuable information. 


[Daniel Sperber] 


Criminal Law. The biblical injunction, “You shall not have in 
your pouch alternate weights, larger and smaller; you shall 
not have in your house alternate measures, a larger and a 
smaller; you must have completely honest weights and com- 
pletely honest measures” (Deut. 25:13-15) was interpreted not 
as prohibiting any fraud by means of false weights and mea- 
sures (which is dealt with in Lev. 19:35-36), but as applying to 
the manufacture or possession of any weights or measures, 
including utensils (such as pots or pitchers), which might 
be used for weighing or measuring and cause false weighing 
or measuring (BB 89b; Maim. Yad, Genevah 7:3; Sh. Ar, HM 
231:3). While the manufacture of false weights and measures 
may be punishable with *flogging, the mere possession thereof 
is not, the violation of a negative injunction being so punish- 
able only where an act is committed, as distinguished from 
the omission to get rid of the prohibited utensils. In order ef- 
fectively to enforce the prohibition, courts in talmudical times 
appointed market inspectors charged with the control of all 
weights and measures even in private houses (BB 89a). There 
are detailed provisions for the manner in and the materials 
with which weights and measures are to be manufactured or 
repaired so as to be and remain accurate (Maim. Yad, Gene- 
vah, 8:4-11; Sh. Ar., HM 231:4-11). It is said that the crime of 
false measures is graver than even those crimes (like incest) 
which are punishable with karet (*Divine Punishment); the 
latter can be expiated by repentance and flogging, whereas in 
the case of the former repentance is of no avail, since neither 
the damage caused or the persons to whom restitution has to 
be made can be ascertained (BB 88b and Rashi ad loc., Maim. 
Yad. Genevah 7:11). 

[Haim Hermann Cohn] 
The Approach in Jewish Law 
The dominant approach in Jewish law to the subject of weights 
and measures is the insistence that any doubt be resolved by 
the merchant in favor of the customer. Where the price is es- 
tablished by weight according to a scale, the merchant com- 
pares the two sides of the scale - the weight as opposed to 
the merchandise. However, if it is difficult to be certain of the 
comparison, the merchant must make his estimation in favor 
of the customer. Where the custom was not to make such a 











beit-kor beit- letekh beit- peras beit- zemed beit-se’ah beit-kav beit-rova square ammot 
beit-kor 1 2 Ty 10 30 180 720 75,000 
beit-letekh 1 354 5 15 90 360 37,500 
beit-peras 1 1% 4 24 96 10,000 
beit-zemed 1 3 18 72 7,500 
beit-seah 1 6 24 2,500 
beit-kav 1 4 416% 
beit-rova 1 104% 
square ammot 1 
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determination, the merchant must add an additional amount 
of merchandise for which he does not charge, and there is also 
a minimum amount that is required to be added. This law is 
derived from the verse in Deuteronomy 25:15: “A perfect and 
just weight...” and, as explicated in the Talmud, “‘just’ - [take] 
of yours and give him” (BB 88b; Sh. Ar., HM, 231:14). Due to 
the stringency of the requirements, the question arises as to 
whether imprecision in weights and measures may be par- 
doned. Tosefta BB 5:4 states: “...one sells to another one log 
[liquid measure or dry measure] and a half [ Jog], a quarter 
[Jog], an eighth [Jog]: when he calculates the bill he may not 
say fill up this measure and say, sell me this (kKortov) (1/64 por- 
tion) for the science of measures is not dependent on people, 
and it is God who has set his name upon them, because the 
verse ends with ‘I am the Lord your God’ [Lev 19:36]? Some 
commentators are of the opinion that agreeing to pardoning 
inexactitude is not effective, insofar as it may mislead people 
into thinking that this is the local custom, from which they 
will learn to cheat. Others are of the opinion that pardoning 
is effective, based on the Mishna in BB 7:2 (BB 103b), regard- 
ing one who sells a bet kor (area of land in which one can sew 
a particular amount of produce) and says to the buyer that 
the measure is “more or less.” Even if he sold less or more, up 
to a certain percentage of the quantity a deviation of certain 
amount is permitted, and the transaction is valid (see Sh. Ar., 
HM 231:1 and Kesef Kedoshim; ibid; 209.1, Sh. Ar., HM 209:1; 
Tehumin 3, p. 338). 

The question arises today in the context of factories re- 
questing a certain acceptance of imprecision on their part. 
The term for this is “scale tolerance.” For example, a factory 
packages a line of products on a production line; each box or 
bag is stopped at a particular point on the line for a prede- 
termined number of seconds, is filled with a predetermined 
amount from a container that is poured into it, is automati- 
cally closed, and continues on the line. The manufacturers 
claim that on occasion, unpredictably, the measurements in 
this process will be imprecise, as in the case where some of 
the product is spilled or the bag’s progress is off schedule on 
the production line by a second more or less. They therefore 
demand that they not be checked on the basis of a single bag, 
but rather according to the average of a number of bags. The 
European Market has approved this arrangement —- one which 
seems to require an act of pardoning imprecision in advance. 
If, on the other hand, we were to require the manufacturers 
to take into consideration the “determination” in favor of the 
consumer, they would raise the price of the product accord- 
ingly. It may be that an arrangement could be used whereby 
the labeling states that the package contains 98 to 102 tea bags, 
as in the case of the declaration of “more or less” cited above, 
or perhaps 98 to 103 tea bags, in order to fulfill the obligation 
of the determination in favor of the customer (see Tehumin 
3, supra). 

[Itamar Warhaftig (274 ed.)] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: GENERAL BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Cardascia, 
Les Archives des Murash — (1951), 199; S. Moscati, Epigrafia ebraica 
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maic; F. Thureau-Dangin, in: Revue dassyrologie..., 24 (1927), 68-753 
A. Reifenberg, in: JPos, 16 (1936), 39; idem, in: Matbeot ha-Yehudim 
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in: 1EJ, 12 (1962), 27-32. IN THE TALMUD: ET, 1 (1951), 343, S.V. Eifah 
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WEIL, A. LEO (1858-1938), U.S. lawyer and civic reformer. 
Weil was born in Keysville, Charlotte County, Virginia. He 
practiced law in Bradford, Pennsylvania, from 1879 until he 
moved to Pittsburgh in 1888. There he organized the Vot- 
ers League of Pittsburgh and was its president for almost 30 
years. The league’s purpose was to fight corruption in public 
office and ensure honest elections. Weil believed that ifleaders 
were honest, the ills of society could be cured without radical 
changes, maintaining that religious teachings and the laws of 
the land were sufficient to supply the maximum good. One 
Voters’ League campaign resulted in 149 indictments, and led 
to the abolition of the city’s councils (1450 members) and the 
establishment of a new nine-member body in its place. An 
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investigation of the city’s school system led to its reorganiza- 
tion and substantial improvement. Weil became known for his 
successes in these activities and was invited to help organize 
reforms in other states. 

An active participant in Jewish life, Weil served on 
the board of Temple Rodef Shalom, Pittsburgh, and was its 
vice president. He was one of the incorporators of the Amer- 
ican Jewish Committee and a member of the executive com- 
mittee, as well as a trustee of the Jewish Publication Society 
of America. Weil was vice president of the National Munici- 
pal League, of the World Union for Progressive Judaism and 
of the Union of American Hebrew Congregations. He was 
on the executive committees of the Pennsylvania Civil Ser- 
vice Association and of the Federated Jewish Philanthropies 
of Pittsburgh. 


WEIL, ANDRE (1906-1998), U.S. mathematician. Born in 
Paris, Weil was appointed professor at the Aligarh Muslim 
University in India at the age of 24. He returned to Europe to 
join the faculty of science at the University of Strasbourg in 
1933. He was a lecturer at Haverford College and Swarthmore 
College in the U.S. from 1940 to 1942, and in 1945 joined the 
faculty of philosophy at the University of Sao Paolo in Brazil 
as professor of mathematics. He returned to the U.S. in 1947 to 
join the department of mathematics at the University of Chi- 
cago, and from 1958 was at the Institute of Advanced Studies 
in Princeton until he retired. 

Weil contributed widely to many branches of mathemat- 
ics, including the theory of numbers, algebraic geometry, and 
group theory. Among his books are Foundations of Algebraic 
Geometry (1946, 1962 ), Introduction létude des variétés kae- 
hlériennes (1958), Adeles and Algebraic Groups (1961), and Ba- 
sic Number Theory (1967). In 1979 Weil was awarded the Wolf 
Prize, and the following year the American Mathematical 
Society awarded him its Steele Prize. In 1994 he received the 
Kyoto Prize from the Inamori Foundation of Japan. 


[Maurice Goldsmith] 


WEIL, ERIC (1904-1977), German philosopher. Born in 
Hamburg, he worked for his doctorate under Ernst *Cas- 
sirer. In 1933 Weil immigrated to France and in 1945 was ap- 
pointed Maitre de Recherche at the Centre National de la Re- 
cherche Scientifique and professor at the Ecole Pratique des 
Hautes Etudes of the Sorbonne. In 1956 he took up the post 
of professor of philosophy in Lille and in 1968 was appointed 
professor of philosophy at Nice. Weil represents a classical 
tradition in philosophy according to which man is a rational 
but finite being. Although considering that past philosophi- 
cal systems form the main stages of the development of the 
human spirit, Weil, unlike Hegel, does not think that Reason 
realizes itself entirely in the historical process. Philosophy is 
confronted by an eternal task: to grasp violence and to come 
to terms with it. In application, philosophy is not an Olympian 
and harmonious activity, but a moment of peace and reflec- 
tion between violent events. In politics there is no reasonable 
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attitude other than the desire for success, and success can re- 
sult only from a certain capacity for thinking. Philosophers 
can locate reason in political actions and show that pure vio- 
lence can never be a permanent scheme of action. Politics is 
always involved with morality, which for Weil is the refusal 
of the individual to accept foreign values and external influ- 
ences. Man lives in inner (intellectual) freedom, and he wants 
his legitimate wishes to be satisfied. Dissatisfaction — even if 
no more than a vague sentiment - introduces a dialectical el- 
ement into society, causing a dangerous antagonism between 
man and man. So, like politics, morality too is exposed to vi- 
olent eruptions, and humanity needs philosophy in order to 
understand the nature of real human satisfaction. The latter 
consists in leading a meaningful life and attaining true knowl- 
edge of an ever-present reality. 

He wrote Logique de la Philosophie (1950), Hegel et l’Etat 
(1950), Philosophie Politique (1956), Philosophie Morale (1961), 
and Problémes Kantiens (1963). 


[Eugene Jacob Fleischmann] 


WEIL, FRANK LEOPOLD (1894-1957), U.S. lawyer and 
communal leader. Weil founded the law firm of Weil, Got- 
shal and Manges in 1926. Weil led many Jewish and general 
community efforts in a voluntary capacity. Long active in 
scouting, he was a member of the national executive board of 
the Boy Scouts of America and chairman of the Jewish Com- 
mittee on Scouting. He was president of the 9274 Street ym- 
YWHA, New York, 1932-40 and of the N.y. Metropolitan Sec- 
tion of the National Jewish Welfare Board (jwB). From 1940 
to 1950 he served as president of the National Jewish Welfare 
Board and in this capacity convened the first meeting which 
created the United Service Organizations (Uso), becoming a 
vice president and later chairman of the President’s Commit- 
tee on Religion and Welfare in the Armed Forces. As president 
of the ywB during World War 11, he succeeded in mobilizing 
US. Jewry for moral and religious support of the military on 
an unprecedented scale and received the Medal of Merit, the 
highest U.S. government civilian award. 

Weil was also instrumental in initiating the historical 
study of ws and the Jewish community center movement 
with a view to determining their postwar objectives. The sig- 
nificant recommendations of the JwB survey were adopted 
in 1948. During Weil’s presidency, ywB undertook the spon- 
sorship of the Jewish Book Council of America; the National 
Jewish Music Council; and, for several years, the American 
Jewish Historical Society. He was a founder and president of 
the World Federation of YMHAs, Jewish Community Centers, 
and of the National Social Welfare Assembly. In 1952 he was 
chairman of the National Citizens Committee for uN Day. A 
vice president of Temple Emanu-El, New York, he was elected 
chairman of the board of governors of Hebrew Union Col- 
lege-Jewish Institute of Religion, which established the Frank 
L. Weil Institute of Advanced Studies in Religion and the Hu- 


manities in his memory. 
[Philip Goodman] 
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WEIL, GOTTHOLD (1882-1960), Orientalist. Born in Ber- 
lin, Weil began his academic career at the Berlin State Library 
in 1906, and in 1918 became director of its Oriental depart- 
ment, which he had founded. Teaching post-biblical Jewish 
history and literature at Berlin University from 1912, he was 
appointed professor in 1920. In 1931 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of Semitic languages at the University of Frankfurt, 
in succession to Josef *Horovitz. Weil was dismissed by the 
Nazis with the rest of his Jewish colleagues in 1934. From 1935 
to 1946 he was head of the National and University Library 
in Jerusalem and also held the chair of Turkish studies at The 
Hebrew University (to 1952). 

Weil’s main field was Arabic studies, but he had wider 
Jewish interests as well and was on the board of various Jew- 
ish cultural institutions in Germany, and a governor of The 
Hebrew University. World War 1 directed his interest to Turk- 
ish studies. Tatar prisoners of war gave him the opportunity 
to conduct linguistic research, and he also published a Gram- 
matik der osmanischtuerkischen Sprache (1917). His work in 
the field of Arab philology was concerned in the main with 
the history of Arab grammar (Abul Barakat ibn al-Anbari, 
Die grammatischen Streitfragen der Basrer und Kufer, 1913), 
and he also wrote about Arabic prosology (Grundriss und 
System der altarabischen Metren, 1958). In 1953 he published 
Maimonides Responsum ueber die Lebensdauer (text with Ger- 
man translation). On the occasion of his 70‘ birthday a Fest- 
schrift was issued by the Institute for Oriental Studies of The 
Hebrew University. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gotthold E. Weil Jubilee Volume on the Oc- 
casion of his Seventieth Birthday (Articles in Hebrew with summaries 
in Eng., 1952); D. Goldschmidt, in: Yad la-Koré, 6 (1961), 172-3. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.M. Landau, “Gotthold Eljakim Weil,” in: Die Welt 


des Islams, 38/3 (1998), 278-85. 
[Lothar Kopf] 


WEIL, GUSTAV (1808-1889), Orientalist. Born in Sulzburg, 
Baden, to a rabbinical family, he was schooled at home and at 
Metz, and later studied at Heidelberg, where he began his work 
in Arabic which he continued in Paris. As a correspondent he 
went with the French forces to *Algeria (1830) and proceeded 
to *Cairo, where he spent over four years as French instruc- 
tor at a medical school, devoting most of his time to enrich- 
ing his Arabic and mastering Persian and Turkish. He spent 
some time at Constantinople. Upon his return to Heidelberg, 
he was employed as librarian, later as teacher, and, after two 
decades, was awarded a professorship. His extensive literary 
output attempted to present a general survey of Arab letters 
and history, often on the basis of manuscript material. It can 
be divided into (1) work on the *Koran and tradition, e.g., 
the first introduction to the Koran (Historischkritische Einlei- 
tung, etc., 1844) and a study tracing the rabbinic background 
of much of the biblical lore of the Muslims (Biblische Legen- 
den der Muselmaenner, 1845; English tr. 1846); (2) translations 
(of the Arabian Nights; the biography of the Prophet by Ibn- 
Ishak); (3) history, especially Geschichte der Chalifen (5 vols. 
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1846-62); a shorter work was translated by S. Khuda Bukhsh 
as History of the Islamic Peoples (Calcutta, 1914). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: JE; J. Fueck, Die arabischen Studien in Eu- 


ropa (1955), 175f. 
[Moshe Perlmann] 


WEIL, JACOB BEN JUDAH (d. before 1456), German rabbi 
and halakhic authority in the first half of 15" century. The name 
Weil was derived from the town of that name in the Neckar 
district. Weil’s main teacher was Jacob *Moellin (the Maharil), 
who ordained him and appointed him rabbi of Nuremberg. 
Moellin granted him permission to establish a yeshivah there, 
but he refrained out of respect for Zalman Katz, who had pre- 
viously been appointed to this office (Responsa Weil, no. 151). 
It appears, however, that from 1422 he served in both offices. 
Weil also refers to Zalman Ronkel of Mainz as “my teacher” 
and states that he studied in his yeshivah (ibid.). After Nurem- 
berg he was in *Augsburg, then in *Bamberg for a short period, 
and from 1444 he was rabbi of *Erfurt. Scholars from vari- 
ous communities, including Israel *Isserlein, addressed their 
halakhic problems to him. Weil became renowned through 
his volume of responsa (Venice, 1523, frequently republished) 
which contains 193 responsa. They were copied during his life- 
time and some are found among the responsa collections of 
other rabbis. Particularly well known is his Hilkhot Shehitah 
u-Vedikah (“laws of slaughtering and examination”), which 
was accepted as halakhic practice by the Ashkenazim and has 
been republished more than 70 times. These laws were first 
published in his responsa (Venice, 1549), and various scholars, 
among them Solomon *Luria (the Maharshal), added glosses, 
explanations, and novellae. The section Bedikot (Venice, 1552) 
was first published separately, but from the Mantua, 1556, edi- 
tion, it was published together with the laws of slaughtering 
and given the title Shehitot u-Vedikot. 

Apart from their halakhic importance, Weil's responsa 
are a valuable source for the social and religious history of 
German Jewry. They reflect the various problems that occu- 
pied the Jews of Germany during his era and, in particular, 
throw light on the internal organization of the communi- 
ties. Particularly noteworthy is his responsum in connection 
with the rabbinic office. In his view the claim of presump- 
tive right (*hazakah) does not apply to the rabbinical office, 
and any scholar has the right to take up residence in a town 
where there is a rabbi whose authority has been accepted by 
the community and may act as rabbi in the same manner as 
the incumbent; “and we have also seen in our own generation 
several places where there are two rabbis, and we have never 
heard that one had a greater right than the other” (Respon- 
sum 151). In one responsum he complains about the decline 
in the honor of the rabbinate and attacks those rabbis “who 
declare their own importance [and] administer their office in 
a high-handed manner, treading upon the heads of ordinary 
Jews and imposing monetary fines upon them in order to pro- 
mote their own honor.” In answer to the query of a contem- 
porary scholar who complained that certain litigants refused 
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to accept him as dayyan over them, he points out that nowa- 
days “the generations have degenerated, understanding has 
declined, the dayyanim have deteriorated, and there is not a 
single scholar in the world who is an acknowledged expert” 
He attests of himself that “during my whole life 1 have never 
acted as judge over any one against his will, and always refrain 
with all my might from acting as a judge” (no. 146). 

His Hilkhot Shehitah u-Vedikah was intended primar- 
ily for shohatim, to enable them to revise the laws. For this 
reason the sources are not given, nor does the work contain 
halakhic novellae, but merely gives the ruling in the brief- 
est terms. He stresses the final halakhic ruling but also gives 
the local customs. Also appended to his Responsa is Dinim 
ve-Halakhot, in 71 sections, on the laws of divorce, *halizah, 
redemption of the firstborn, repentance, and the festivals, 
giving the halakhic ruling and relegating the sources to the 
end of his responsa. Two additional pamphlets appended to 
the responsa are: a collection of the novellae of the author of 
the Aguddah and the Nimukkim of *Menahem of Merseburg. 
Weil permitted the use of *pilpul merely as an aid to study, 
but in his practical halakhic rulings he relied only upon “clear 
proofs, clarified and complete, and elucidated from the plain 
meaning” (no. 164). Solomon Luria states that Weil was the 
chief of the *aharonim and that all his successors relied upon 
his rulings. The aharonim, especially Moses *Isserles, attached 
great importance to his rulings, accepting them as binding. Of 
the many commentaries on his Hilkhot Shehitah u-Vedikah, 
the Ohel Yisrael (Wandsbek, 1733) of Israel of Copenhagen 
should be noted. It contains additions by later authorities and 
also includes questions “that should be asked of those com- 
ing to receive ordination,’ so that they can show their famil- 
iarity with the subject. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or, no. 1061; Graetz, Gesch, 8 
(n.d. 4), 209f., 213, 264f; M. Wiener, in: MGw], 17 (1868), 390f,; A. 
Berliner, ibid., 18 (1869), 318; D. Kaufmann, ibid., 42 (1898), 424; 
S. Neufeld, ibid., 69 (1925), 285, 289f.; Guedemann, Gesch Erz, 3 
(1888), index; Weiss, Dor, 5 (1904*), 242-6; J. Freimann (ed.) Joseph 
b. Moses, Leket Yosher, 2 (1904), introd. 33f.; S.M. Chones, Toledot 
ha-Posekim (1910), 200, 569; Waxman, Literature, 2 (19607), 173; C. 
Tchernowitz, Toledot ha-Posekim, 2 (1947), 257, 261-4; Zinberg, Si- 


frut, 2 (1956), 128f. 
[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


WEIL, JIRI (1900-1959), Czech writer, journalist, and transla- 
tor. Born in Praskolesy, Bohemia, Weil completed his studies of 
Slavonic philology and comparative literary history at Charles 
University in Prague in 1928. As a student, he became a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia and began to 
work at the Soviet embassy. In 1933 he left for Moscow, where 
he translated Russian, Soviet, and Marxist literature (Gorky, 
*Pasternak, Lenin, Majakovsky). His critical letters about the 
conditions of life in the Soviet Union may have contributed to 
his sudden expulsion from the Soviet Communist Party and 
later from the Czechoslovak party. He was sent to the Soviet 
East (Alma-Ata and a labor camp in Central Asia) as a reporter 
and returned to Czechoslovakia in 1935. After the German oc- 
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cupation of Czechoslovakia, he lost his job and started to work 
in the Jewish Museum in Prague. When in 1942 he was sum- 
moned, as a Jew, for deportation to Theresienstadt, he feigned 
suicide in the Vltava River and lived in hiding until 1945. After 
the war he worked as an editor, as he was out of favor with the 
dogmatic Communists who took power in 1948. Some of his 
books could be published only in the 1960s and after 1989. 

Weil belonged to the modernist literary group Devétsil, 
whose avant-garde members took inspiration from France and 
the Soviet Union. From 1933 he was a co-editor of the progres- 
sive magazine Tvorba (“Creation”). In 1924, Weil published his 
literary survey “Russian Revolutionary Literature,” followed 
by “Czechs Are Building in the Land of the Five-Year Plans,” 
1937. His novel Moskva — hranice (“Moscow — the Border; 1937, 
1991) was the first to tell the truth about the purges and trials 
under Stalin’s rule. Both style and content were met with an- 
ger from the Communists, and Weil was criticized severely. 
He therefore did not dare to publish his next novel, “Wooden 
Spoon” (1977, in samizdat, 1992), which was set in the Gulag. 
His historical novel Makanna, otec divu (“Makanna, Father 
of Wonders,” 1945, 1948) appeared after the war; he also pub- 
lished collected stories from the Protectorate, Barvy (“Col- 
ors,’ 1946); another series of stories, containing two with Jew- 
ish themes, Vézen chillonsk (“Prisoner of Chillon, 1957), and 
“Elegy for 77,297 Victims,’ 1958, 1999. The fate of Czech Jews 
under the Nazis is described in Weil’s two novels Life with a 
Star (1989, 1991, 1998, with a preface by Philip *Roth) and, 
posthumously, Mendelssohn on the Roof (1998). The first one 
is a Kafkaesque and existentialist account of human suffering 
in the form of a Jew in Nazi-occupied Prague attempting to 
hold on to his humanity. The second book is also dedicated 
to the Jewish tragedy of that time. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Grebenickov, Jiri Weil a normy Cesk: przy 
po patncti letech, in: Plamen (1963); R. Grebenickov, “Jiti Weil a 
modern roman, in: Preface to Jivi Weil ivot s hvézdou (1967); A. Mi- 
kulek et al., Literatura s hvézdou Davidovou, vol. 1 (1998); Slovnok 
ceskch spisovatelu (1982); S. Vondrackov, Mrazilo-tlo. O Jirim Wei- 


lovi (samizdat 1979). 
[Milos Pojar (2"4 ed.)] 


WEIL, JOSEPH (1897-1977), U.S. electrical engineer. Born 
in Baltimore, Weil received his B.A. from Johns Hopkins in 
1918 and his M.S. from Pittsburgh in 1926. Weil joined the 
faculty at the University of Florida in 1921, and was professor 
and head of the department of electrical engineering from 
1931, and dean of the college of engineering, 1937-63. He was 
a consulting engineer to municipalities, industrial organiza- 
tions, radio stations, and U.S. government agencies; he was 
closely involved in defense training courses, civilian pilot 
training, and manpower commissions. Weil was the first, and 
for many years the only, Jewish faculty member at the Uni- 


versity of Florida. 
[Sharon Zrachya (2"¢ ed.)] 


WEIL, NETHANEL BEN NAPHTALI ZEVI (1687-1769), 
German rabbi. In his youth Weil studied at the yeshivah of 
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Abraham *Broda in Prague, and in Metz. Later, he served as 
head of a yeshivah in Prague. On the expulsion of the Jews 
from Bohemia in 1744, he was appointed rabbi of the Schwarz- 
wald (Black Forest) district. In 1750 he became rabbi of Karls- 
ruhe. 

He is known mainly for his Korban Netanel, a compre- 
hensive commentary on *Asher b. Jehiel’s commentary to 
Moed and Nashim. This was the first Hebrew book printed 
and issued in Karlsruhe (1755) and has been printed in all edi- 
tions of the Talmud containing the Rosh. He also wrote Netiv 
Hayyim (Fuerth, 1779), annotations to the Shulhan Arukh, 
Orah Hayyim, and Torat Netanel, responsa and sermons (2 
vols., Fuerth 1795). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, 1 (1852), 148 no. 39; 2 (1852), 131 no. 
103; S.M. Chones, Toledot ha-Posekim (1910), 455. 

[Zvi Meir Rabinowitz] 


WEIL, R. ADRIENNE (1903-2), French naval engineer, 
Adrienne Weil was born in Paris, where her father was pro- 
fessor of philosophy at the Sorbonne, and her mother a senior 
official in the Ministry of Education. From 1940 to 1944 she 
was at the Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge University. From 
1951 she was contractual engineer for arms and construction 
in the French Navy. 


WEIL, SIMONE (1909-1943), French philosopher. Simone 
Weil was one of those rare thinkers whose life and thought 
were inseparable. Born into an upper-class Paris family (her 
brother was André *Weil), she lived most of her adult life in 
circumstances of physical deprivation. In 1934, wishing to 
share the experiences of the poor, she gave up teaching phi- 
losophy to become a factory worker. The fruit of this expe- 
rience was La Condition Ouvriére, published posthumously 
in 1951. In 1936 she joined the Republicans in the Civil War 
in Spain, and in 1940, after the Nazi invasion, she worked as 
a farm laborer in southern France. In 1942, she left the U.S., 
where she had immigrated with her family, intending to re- 
turn to France and join the Resistance. She never got further 
than England where, weakened by the hardships of her earlier 
life, she permitted herself to die of starvation. Most of Simone 
Weil's writings, published posthumously, consist of fragments 
from her notebooks, letters, articles, and memoranda, and can 
perhaps best be regarded as the testimony of a life of relentless 
dedication to the search for absolute truth and social justice. 
She was a mystic in the tradition of the 14'»-century German 
theologians Meister Eckhart and St. John of the Cross, both 
of whom influenced her thought. Although she never actu- 
ally converted to Catholicism, she experienced a mystical en- 
counter with Jesus in 1938. Her main reason for not convert- 
ing was that she found it impossible to accept the unchristian 
historical role of the Church. On the other hand, her attitude 
towards Judaism was one of total and blinding rejection. She 
considered it a racial, nationalistic, and cruel religion, and at- 
tributed all the evil in Christianity, such as the Inquisition and 
the killing of heretics, to its Jewish sources. 
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Published selections of her writings include: Cahiers (3 
vols., 1951-56; Notebooks, 2 vols., 1956); La pesanteur et la grace 
(1946; Gravity and Grace, 1952); L'’Enracinement (1949; The 
Need for Roots, 1952); Attente de Dieu (1950; Waiting on God, 
1951); and Lettre a un religieux (1951; Letter to a Priest, 1953). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Cabaud, Simone Weil (Eng., 1964); R. Rees, 
Simone Weil; a Sketch for a Portrait (1966); G. Kempfer, La Philoso- 
phie mystique de Simone Weil (1960); I.R. Malan, L’ Enracinement de 


Simone Weil (1961). 
[Myriam M. Malinovich] 


WEILER, JACK D. (1904-1995), U.S. realtor and communal 
worker. Weiler, who grew up in New York City, held leader- 
ship positions in several Jewish organizations, particularly in 
the uja since its inception in 1939. From 1953 he was a national 
chairman of the organization. He represented the uja in this 
capacity on the Joint Distribution Committee and became 
the committee’s vice chairman and director. Also on the UjAs 
Executive Committee, the organization's top policy-making 
body, he became chairman of trustees for the Greater New 
York uja, a select group of New York community leaders. A 
real estate man, Weiler joined with his brother-in-law, Benja- 
min *Swig, in 1937 to form one of the most successful real es- 
tate firms in the country, with one office in San Francisco and 
another in New York. The partners bought and sold real estate 
in cities throughout the United States. He also served as chair- 
man of the finance committee for Senator Herbert H. Lehman 
in 1950 and for New York City Mayor Robert Wagner in 1956. 
Weiler’s holdings included 5 million square feet in New York 
City; 1.5 million in California; and a community of more than 
2,000 homes on the southern ridge of Jerusalem. 

Other organizations in which Weiler held leadership po- 
sitions include the State of Israel Bond Organization, the Fed- 
eration of Jewish Philanthropies, the New York Board of Rab- 
bis, and the Jewish Theological Seminary of America. Some 
of the institutions that Weiler contributed to are the Jack D. 
Weiler Hospital of Yeshiva University’s Albert Einstein College 
of Medicine in New York City; the chaplaincy of the New York 
Board of Rabbis; and, in Israel, the architecture department of 
Bezalel Academy of Art, and the Jack D. Weiler Fund for Re- 
search into Halakhic Philosophy at Bar-Ilan University. 


WEILL, ALEXANDRE ABRAHAM (1811-1899), French au- 
thor. Born in Alsace, Weill trained for the rabbinate in Frank- 
furt, where he also studied languages and literature. Aban- 
doning rabbinics in 1836, he went to Paris where, armed with 
an introduction from Heinrich *Heine, he gained admit- 
tance to the principal literary salons. His friends included 
Balzac (whom he later criticized), Gérard de Nerval, Victor 
Hugo, and *Meyerbeer. Weill was a prolific author, publishing 
over 40 books and hundreds of articles in a variety of French 
and German journals. His subjects ranged from religious 
polemic and historical studies to linguistic speculation, me- 
diocre poetry, and autobiography. His Sittengemaelde aus 
dem elsaessischen Volksleben (1847), tales of village life in Al- 
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sace, provides invaluable source material for the Jewish so- 
cial historian. 

His biographical studies include Ludovic Boerne (1878) 
and Souvenirs intimes de Henri Heine (1883). La France Catho- 
lique (1886) was his energetic reply to Edouard *Drumont’s 
notorious antisemitic libel. Weill’s kabbalism, later formu- 
lated in Mystéres de la Création (1855), probably influenced the 
last book of Hugo's Contemplations. One of his many biblical 
publications maintained that the altar of the Tabernacle was 
in effect an electrical device. In 1890 he published an autobi- 
ography, Introduction a mes mémoires. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Bloch, Alexandre Weill, sa vie, ses oeuvres 
(1905); R. Dreyfus, Cahiers de la Quinzaine, Série 9 (1908); D. Saurat, 
Victor Hugo et les dieux du peuple (1948), 18-32. 


WEILL, KURT (1900-1950), composer. The son of a hazzan, 
Weill was born in Dessau and studied under the composer 
Busoni in Berlin. He at first wrote operas and symphonic and 
chamber music, but later turned to social satire in the the- 
ater. Weill formed an association with the German dramatist 
Bertolt Brecht, with whom he produced a “singspiel;’ Aufstieg 
und Fall der Stadt Mahagonny (1927-29), a savage satire on 
American life. In 1928 he composed, again with Brecht, Die 
Dreigroschenoper, a modern version of the English 18'-cen- 
tury ballad-opera The Beggar’s Opera. This was an extraordi- 
nary success in Europe and the United States. After the Nazis 
seized power in Germany, Weill, accompanied by his wife, 
the actress Lotte Lenya, moved to Paris and then to London, 
finally settling in the U.S. in 1935. Unusually adaptable, Weill 
became acclimatized to American theatrical ways and pro- 
duced a number of successful musical works, including the 
Jewish opera The Eternal Road (1937) based on the historical 
pageant Der Weg der Verheissung written by Franz Werfel; 
Knickerbocker Holiday (1938), One Touch of Venus (1943), and 
Love Life (1948). He also wrote a one-act American folk opera, 
Down in the Valley (1948), and the music for Ben *Hecht'’s pag- 
eant in honor of the State of Israel, A Flag is Born (1948). With 
Hindemith, Kurt Weill was instrumental in shaping the genre 
of Gebrauchsmusik (utilitarian music), which aimed at produc- 
ing music accessible to the masses and capable of performance 
by non-professional groups. This did not, however, exclude 
the application of dissonant counterpoint and harmony. Weill 
made liberal use of modern dance rhythms, particularly jazz, 
often combining these modern resources with nostalgic and 
even sentimental ballad forms. Weill’s music paved the way for 
many experiments of his younger German contemporaries, in- 
cluding B. Blacher, C. Orff, and H.W. Henze; it also impressed 
and inspired his American colleagues, such as Aaron *Cop- 
land. Today Weill is rightfully considered one of the most in- 
fluential German composers of his generation. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: MGG’; NG’; Baker, Biog Dict; J. Sche- 
bera, Kurt Weill: eine Biographie in Texten, Bildern und Dokumenten 
(Ger. 1990, Eng. 1995); S. Hinton (ed.), Kurt Weill: The Threepenny 
Opera (1990); H. Edler and K.H. Kowalke (eds.), A Stranger Here 
Myself: Kurt Weill Studien (1992); J. Schebera, Kurt Weill (2000); F. 
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Hirsch, How Can You Tell an American? Kurt Weill on Stage from 
Berlin to Broadway (2000). 


[Nicolas Slonimsky / Yulia Kreinin (24 ed.)] 


WEILL, MICHEL AARON (1814-1889), French rabbi. Weill, 
who was born at Strasbourg, studied at the Ecole Rabbin- 
ique at Metz and at the Sorbonne in Paris. In 1845 he was ap- 
pointed teacher and subsequently chief rabbi at Algiers, the 
first Frenchman to hold this office (1846-64). In 1876, after a 
period of temporary retirement, Weill became rabbi of Toul. 
He resigned in 1885 and settled in Paris to devote himself to 
writing. 

His chief works are Le Judaisme, ses dogmes et sa mis- 
sion (4 vols., 1866-69) and La morale du Judaisme (2 vols., 
1875-77). His son GEORGES WEILL (1865-1942) was a histo- 
rian, author of Léveil des nationalités et le mouvement libéral 
1815-1848 (1930, 1962). 


WEILL, RAYMOND (1874-1950), French Egyptologist and 
historian. He directed excavations in Egypt, in the Sinai Pen- 
insula, and, under the auspices of Baron Edmond de Roth- 
schild, in Jerusalem on the hill of Ophel (1913-14; 1923-24). 
The latter expedition revealed a large area of the southern 
part of the city of David, including a great part of its eastern 
fortifications and a complex of tombs, which Weill thought 
to be those of the kings of Judah. These excavations are de- 
scribed in La Cité de David (2 vols., 1920-47). In 1920 he was 
appointed professor of Egyptology at the Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes in Paris, and in 1931 he became professor of Oriental 
history at the Sorbonne. 

Among his numerous publications are: Recueil des ins- 
criptions égyptiennes du Sinai (1904); Les origines de l'Egypte 
pharaonique (1908); Les décrets royaux de lancien empire égyp- 
tien (1912); La fin du moyen empire égyptien (1918); L’installa- 
tion des Israélites en Palestine (1924); Bases, méthodes et résul- 
tats de la chronologie égyptienne (1926); La Phénicie et Asie 
occidentale (1939; 19497). 


WEILL, SANFORD I. (1933-_), U.S. banker, financier, and 
philanthropist. The son of Polish immigrants, Weill was born 
in Brooklyn, n.y. When his parents could not find housing, 
they enrolled him at the Peekskill Military Academy. He at- 
tended Cornell University, where he was a member of the Air 
Force Rotc. Although he wanted to be a pilot, that was not 
to be. In 1955 he got his first job on Wall Street as a runner 
for Bear Stearns. While there he became friends with Arthur 
Carter, who was working at Lehman Brothers, and he became 
a licensed broker. In 1960, Carter, Roger Berlind, Peter Po- 
toma, and Weill formed Carter, Berlind, Potoma & Weill. After 
the New York Stock Exchange brought disciplinary proceed- 
ings against Potoma, he left the firm. In 1968 the firm became 
Cogan, Berlind, Weill & Levitt (Marshall Cogan, Roger Ber- 
lind, who later became a Broadway producer, Arthur Levitt). 
Weill was chairman from 1965 to 1984, a period in which the 
firm completed over 15 acquisitions to become the country’s 
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second largest securities brokerage firm. The company became 
CBWL-Hayden, Stone in 1970, Hayden Stone in 1972, Shearson 
Hayden Stone in 1974, when it merged with Shearson Hammill 
& Co., and Shearson Loeb Rhoades in 1979, when it merged 
with Loeb Rhoades Hornblower. With capital totaling $250 
million, Shearson Loeb Rhoades trailed only Merrill Lynch as 
the securities brokerage industry’s largest firm. In 1981 Weill 
sold the company to American Express for about $930 million 
in stock. He began serving as president of American Express 
in 1983 and as chairman and chief executive of its insurance 
subsidiary, Fireman’s Fund Insurance, in 1984. Frustrated with 
the direction of the company, Weill quit American Express in 
1985. The following year he went to Minneapolis to persuade 
Control Data to spin off its subsidiary, Commercial Credit, in 
a public offering worth $850 million. Weill took over as chief 
executive, investing $7 million of his own money. He also ac- 
quired its subsidiary, a property and casualty insurance con- 
cern called Gulf Insurance. By 1988 Weill and his team had 
turned Commercial Credit around and acquired the Primerica 
Corporation for $1.5 billion along with its holdings, the bro- 
kerage Smith Barney and the A.L. Williams insurance com- 
pany, renamed Primerica Financial Services. Over the next 
two years Primerica absorbed the consumer lending opera- 
tions of Barclays American/Financial. In 1992 alone, Prim- 
erica raised $625 million by selling nonstrategic assets. Weill 
then bought 27 percent of Travelers Insurance for $722 billion. 
He personally earned $67.6 million that year, most of it from 
stock options, making him the second highest-paid execu- 
tive in the United States. The following year Weill realized an 
old dream. He regained control of Shearson (now Shearson 
Lehman), buying it back from American Express for $1.2 bil- 
lion. By doing so, he acquired Shearson’s 8,400 brokers and 
state-of-the-art back office, while leaving behind Shearson’s 
litigation liability. In 1996 Weill added to his holdings, at a cost 
of $4 billion, the property and casualty operations of Aetna 
Life & Casualty, and the following year he acquired Salomon, 
the parent company of Salomon Brothers, for over $9 billion 
in stock. In April 1998 Travelers announced an agreement to 
undertake the $76 billion merger between Travelers and Cit- 
icorp, the parent company of Citibank, to create Citigroup. 
Citicorp was the world’s largest supplier of credit cards, and 
Citibank was the second largest bank in the United States. At 
the beginning of the day the merger was announced, the two 
companies were valued at $70.6 billion. By the end of the day 
the value had jumped to $83.6 billion. In 2002 the company 
was rocked by a wave of scandals that followed the stock mar- 
ket downturn. Weill was replaced as chief executive of Citi- 
group in 2003. He served as chairman until 2006. Weill’s ca- 
reer was also marked by extensive philanthropy. He endowed 
Cornell's medical school in 1998 with a $100 million pledge, 
and it was named the Joan and Sanford I. Weill Medical Col- 
lege and Graduate School of Medical Sciences. As chairman 
of Carnegie Hall he raised $60 million for renovation of its 
facilities, and one of the concert halls is named for him. He 
was the principal sponsor of the High School of Economics 
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and Finance in New York and worked with the Disney Com- 
pany to create, at the children’s museum in Baltimore, Md., a 
game to teach youngsters about capitalism. 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


WEILL, SHRAGA (1918— ), Israeli artist. Weill was born in 
Nitra, Czechoslovakia. He first studied sculpture with a local 
sculptor, but continued at the Prague School of Art. His first 
graphic works were produced during World War u1, part of 
which he spent in prison, having been convicted of member- 
ship in the underground movement. Weill immigrated to Israel 
in 1947 and settled in kibbutz Ha-Ogen. During 1949-1955 he 
worked as an illustrator, illustrating several books of poems 
and biblical stories, such as Lea *Goldberg’s “The Love of Sam- 
son,’ “The Song of Songs,’ and the “Dead Sea Scrolls,” with 
drawing depicting desert landscapes or local people. In 1954, 
he studied in Paris at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. Weill worked 
in many artistic media — painting, drawing, illustration, mural 
painting, and reliefs. In 1965, he illustrated Kohelet (the Book 
of Ecclesiastes) with more abstract stylization, but a continu- 
ity of his earlier style is still noticeable. He was commissioned 
to prepare several large works for public buildings, including 
metal reliefs for the doors of the main entrance to the Knes- 
set building in Jerusalem (1966), in which he used popular 
symbols and motifs, diffusing them in an abstract composi- 
tion with biblical and Jewish subjects; a relief for the Hilton 
Hotel, Tel Aviv; one for the Wolfson House at the Weizmann 
Institute, Rehovot; and another for the Israel Pavilion at “Expo 
67,” Montreal, Canada. His works are represented in the Israel 
Museum, Jerusalem, the Nelson-Atkins Gallery of Art, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; the William Hayes Fogg Art Museum, Harvard 
University; and Los Angeles County Museum. 


[Judith Spitzer] 


WEIN, GEORGE (1925- ), U.S. pianist, jazz festival orga- 
nizer, record label founder and owner, entrepreneur. George 
Wein is nothing if not a realist. When he realized that despite 
his family pedigree (his father was a prosperous doctor in 
Newton, Mass., who also played piano) he was more drawn 
to music than to grad school, he dropped out of Harvard to 
play jazz wherever he could in the Boston area. When he re- 
alized that, as he himself has said, he was not a great musi- 
cian, merely a highly professional one despite training with 
Margaret Chaloff and Teddy Wilson, he started a Boston jazz 
club, Storyville, which quickly became a mecca for music both 
old and new. Wein was adept at finding and filling gaps in the 
music community; his most famous invention, the Newport 
Jazz Festival, first staged in 1954, was the first regular outdoor 
jazz festival in the world. When Newport became a less con- 
vivial venue in the 1970s, he moved it to New York without 
hesitation (although a small version has continued in New- 
port throughout). His programming has always been an in- 
ventive balance between the commercial and artistic, mixing 
every possible genre of jazz and related musical crossovers. As 
Wein has said, a jazz festival should offer “a broad spectrum of 
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what jazz is in any given year.’ Wein also pioneered the con- 
cept of corporate sponsor association with music events, put- 
ting sponsors’ names on his festivals long before the practice 
became the norm. Among his many honors it should be noted 
that he was both a member of the Legion d’Honneur in recog- 
nition of his creation of the contemporary jazz festival, and a 
recipient of a Jazz Masters award from the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts. This is only appropriate for someone who 
single-handedly remade the business end of jazz. “Not many 
people can say they changed the world and make it stick,” re- 
marked Gene Santoro in Nation. “Without Wein everything 
from Woodstock to Jazz at Lincoln Center might have hap- 
pened differently — ifit happened at all” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R,J. DeLuke, “George Wein: Dinosaur Walks 
the Earth,” in: All About Jazz, at: www.allaboutjazz.com; N. Hent- 
off, “George Wein, a Life in and for Jazz; in: Jazz Times, at: www. 
jazztimes.com; FE. Jung, “A Fireside Chat With George Wein,’ in: All 
About Jazz, at: www.allaboutjazz.com. 


[George Robinson (24 ed.)] 


WEINBAUM, MARK EFIMOVICH (Veinbaum, 1890- 
1973), U.S. journalist. Born in Proskurov, Ukraine, Wein- 
baum went to the U.S. in 1913. He was associated with several 
Russian-language publications, joining the staff of Russkoye 
Slovo in 1914, and later founding his own journal Russkiy Go- 
los (1917-20). In 1925 he became editor and co-owner of the 
influential Novoye Russkoye Slovo. From 1948 he was director 
and president of the Fund for the Relief of Russian Writers 
and Scientists in Exile. 


WEINBERG, GLADYS DAVIDSON (1909-2002), U.S. ar- 
chaeologist and daughter of Hebrew literary scholar Israel 
*Davidson and Carrie Dreyfuss Davidson, editor of Outlook 
magazine of the United Synagogue of America’s Women’s 
League. Weinberg was raised in New York City and received 
her B.A. from New York University in 1930 and her Ph.D. from 
Johns Hopkins in 1935 for a dissertation on the excavations 
at Corinth. In 1931, she joined the Johns Hopkins University 
expedition to Olynthus and continued her research in Greece 
from 1932 to 1939 as a Fellow of the American School of Clas- 
sical Studies at Athens, and then as a member of the Ameri- 
can School Excavations at Corinth. From 1940 to 1943, she 
worked as assistant curator of ancient art at the Princeton Art 
Museum. After marrying fellow archaeologist Saul Weinberg, 
she worked as translator and librarian in the Foreign Service 
Auxiliary of the U.S. State Department in Istanbul and Ath- 
ens (1943-45), and then as librarian of the American School 
of Classical Studies in Athens (1946-48). Serving as editor of 
the magazine Archaeology (1952-67), Gladys Weinberg con- 
ducted excavations searching for ancient glass factories in 
the eastern Mediterranean, becoming a leading authority on 
glassmaking technology in ancient Greece, Crete, and Israel. 
Cofounder of the Museum of Art and Archaeology at the 
University of Missouri-Columbia, after 1962 she served as its 
curator of ancient art, then as assistant director and research 
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fellow; she also founded and edited the museum’s annual, 
Muse, from 1966-77. 

In addition to publishing numerous articles, Weinberg 
coauthored and/or edited several important archaeological 
publications, including Small Finds from the Pnyx, 1 (1943); 
Corinth: The Minor Objects (1952); The Antikythera Wreck Re- 
considered (1965); Excavations at Jalame, Site of a Glass Factory 
in Late Roman Palestine (1988); and Selected Glass Vessels in 
Ancient Greece (1992). She was made an honorary life mem- 
ber of the American Association of University Women and the 
Archaeological Institute of America. In 1985, Gladys Davidson 
Weinberg, together with her husband Saul Weinberg, received 
the Gold Medal for Distinguished Archaeological Achieve- 
ment from the Archaeological Institute of America. The fol- 
lowing year, she became the recipient of the Percia Schimmel 
Award for Archaeological Exploration in Biblical Lands from 
the Israel Museum. The Saul and Gladys Weinberg Papers can 
be found in the archives of the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Fishman. “Weinberg, Gladys Davidson,” 
in: Jewish Women in America 2:1462-63; “Archaeological Institute of 
America: Award for Distinguished Archaeological Achievement,’ in: 
American Journal of Archaeology, 90 (April 1986), 173; “Columbia Ar- 
chaeologists Discover Glass Slab on Israeli Expedition,” in: Columbia 
Missourian (May 15, 1966), 39. 


[Harriet Pass Freidenreich (2™ ed.)] 


WEINBERG, HARRY (1908-1990), U.S. philanthropist. 
Born in Sambur, Galicia, Weinberg immigrated to America at 
the age of four. He grew up in Baltimore in absolute poverty 
but, by the age of 40, he was a millionaire and, by the time he 
was 50, he was a billionaire. He lived in Hawaii for the last 20 
years of his life where, for a time, he was the largest individual 
landowner in the state. 

With all his money, Weinberg never indulged himself. 
In the 1950s, after purchasing the Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
bus lines, he lived in a rented, second-floor apartment, even 
though he could have bought the entire block the house 
stood on. 

Weinberg was known for working seven days a week, 
and his main interest appeared to be in acquiring as much 
as he could. His chief hobby was charity. In the late 1930s, he 
pledged support from his then meager assets to enable many 
German Jews to reach safe haven in America. When his wealth 
had increased, he gave annual grants to yeshivot and Orthodox 
synagogues in Baltimore, even though he was not Orthodox. 
He donated $3 million to the Honolulu congregation for its 
building and an endowment fund. He aided the Associated 
Jewish Community Federation of Baltimore in many ways. He 
also gave funds to many non-Jewish institutions. 

He established two foundations. The first, the Harry 
and Jeanette Weinberg Foundation established in 1959, had 
assets at his death of almost $1 billion and was the 11" largest 
private foundation in the U.S. By 2005 it was still one of the 
largest such institutions in the U.S., with assets of approxi- 
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complementing the primary school that had been in existence 
since 1771. In addition to several communal and charity orga- 
nizations, the community also built a hospital in 1882. In 1885, 
the smaller Jewish communities of the neighboring villages, 
including those of Baracska, Batamonostor, Borsdd, Csatalja, 
Csavoly, Dantova, Felsészentivan, Gara, and Vaskut, affiliated 
themselves to Baja organizationally. Baja’s Jewish population 
ranged from 516 in 1840 (3.7% of the total) to 1,648 (5.9%) in 
1930, with a maximum of 2,542 (13.2%) in 1880. Among the 
rabbis who served the Jewish community of Baja were Jozsef 
Markus, who built the first synagogue in 1768; Rabbi Meir 
*Ash (Eisenstadt), a student of Hatam Sofer, who served from 
1805 to 1815; and Rabbi Eliakim Schwerin Goetz Kohn, who 
served from 1815 to 1845.The latter also founded and headed 
a yeshivah. In 1941, Baja had a Jewish population of 1,378, 
representing 4.3% of the total of 32,369. In addition it had 149 
(0.5%) converts who were identified as Jews under the racial 
laws then in effect. During the period of the Austro-Hungar- 
ian Empire, two Jews - Mor Hauser and Gyula Erdélyi - had 
served as the city’s mayor. Hauser was also elected to the lower 
house of the Hungarian parliament. 

After the German occupation of Hungary on March 19, 
1944, the largely Neolog community numbered approximately 
1,200 members. They were led by Zsigmond Weidinger and 
Rabbi Jozsef Klein. On April 14, the authorities arrested 150 
prominent Jews, who were first taken to the Topolya intern- 
ment camp and then deported to Grossrosen — a month be- 
fore the start of the mass deportations from Hungary. Among 
the victims were Rabbi Klein, Lipot Kertész, the communal 
notary, and cantor Mér Rubovics. From Grossrosen, Rabbi 
Klein was eventually taken to Stettin (Szczecin), where he was 
beaten to death by German guards. 

Baja served as a major concentration point for Jews 
rounded up in several neighboring districts, including those 
of Apatin, Baja, Hédsag, Palanka, and Zombor. The roundup 
of the Jews was directed by Police Chief Béla Jeles. The Jews, 
including those brought in from the neighboring ghettos, 
were concentrated in three different locations, where they 
lived under miserable conditions until their deportation. Two 
of these ghettos were set up for the Jews of Ujvidék (Novi 
Sad). The ghetto of Baja was led by a seven-member Jewish 
Council that included Ferencz Stein and Laszld Bird. The ap- 
proximately 8,200 Jews concentrated in Baja were deported 
to Auschwitz in two transports that left the town on May 28 
and June 18, respectively. Prior to their deportation the Jews 
were subjected to still another round of expropriations under 
brutal conditions. 

During the immediate post-liberation period, Baja had 
approximately 400 Jewish inhabitants, including those who 
moved in from the neighboring villages. The survivors rees- 
tablished the Neolog community in 1947 under the leadership 
of President Sandor Rostas, Rabbi Jézsef Rosenfeld, and Rabbi 
Tibor Klein. After 1948, the membership gradually declined. 
By 1953 only 180 identified themselves as Jews. This number 
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had shrunk to 70 by 1964. By the turn of the century only a 
handful were still left in the city. In 1985 the synagogue was 
transformed into a public library. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Dudas, Bdcs-Bodrog vdarmegye 
monographidja, 2 (1896), 254-15, 309-10; M. Pollak, A bajai zsidé 
hitkozség iskoldinak torténete, (1896); S. Kohn, Kohn Schwerin Gotz 
(Hung. 1899). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Braham, Politics; pk Hun- 
garia, 168-70. 


[Laszlo Harsanyi / Randolph Braham (2™ ed.)] 


BAK (also Pak), a family of Jewish printers of Ashkenazi ori- 
gin, who lived first in Venice and later in Prague. According 
to Zunz, the name represents the initials of Benei Kedoshim 
(Children of the Martyrs). 

GERSON, the progenitor of the family, lived in Italy in the 
early 16» century, where his son JAcoB followed the printing 
trade. Jacob printed the Midrash Tanhuma in Verona (1595) 
and in Venice Tanna de-Vei Eliyahu (1598), and Tiferet Yisrael 
by *Judah Loew (the Maharal) of Prague in 1599. Apparently 
his connections with the latter brought him to Prague. From 
1605 until his death in 1618 he printed numerous Hebrew and 
Judeo-German books. He was succeeded by his sons JosEPH 
and JUDAH, who in 1623 set up a new printing house called 
“Jacob Bak’s Sons.” Their output was considerable, despite the 
temporary slowing down during the Thirty Years’ War and 
the persecutions of 1648/49 and 1656. In about 1660 Joseph 
left the printing business, and Judah carried on alone. A li- 
bel action brought against the press led to its closing down in 
1669. Judah died in 1671, and two years later his sons, JACOB 
(1630-1688) and JOSEPH (d. 1696), were authorized to re- 
sume printing books, as “Judah Bak’s sons,” but a special per- 
mit was required for each book. In 1680 Joseph completed a 
mahzor at nearby Weckelsdorf - the only Hebrew work ever 
printed there. Between 1680 and 1683 Joseph apparently con- 
tinued alone in Prague, while Jacob worked under the name 
“Judah Bak’s Sons” (1682-88). Joseph was joined by Jacob’s 
son MOSES (d. 1712), in 1686. From 1697 Moses ran the firm 
with his cousin, Joseph's son (later “The Bak Press”). Moses’ 
son JUDAH (d. 1767/68), who was a compositor, managed 
the press from 1735 to 1756. In 1757 Judah’s brother Yom TOV 
LIPMANN joined as his partner, and the firm became “Moses 
Bak’s Sons.” The firm later became “The Bak and Katz Press” 
(1784-89), and afterwards passed into other hands entirely. 
The Bak family members were pioneers in the field of Jew- 
ish printing, while also making an important contribution to 
the Jewish community of the time. Israel *Bak, the printer of 
Safed and Jerusalem, does not seem to have any connection 
with this Bak family. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Gesch, 264-6, 282-303; S. Hock, 
Mishpehot K.K. Prag (1892), 46-48; H.D. Friedberg, Toledot ha-De- 
fus ha-Ivri be-Arim... she-be-Eiropah ha-Tikhonah (1937), 19-26; A. 
Tauber, Mehkarim Bibliografiyyim (1932), 9-14; A. Yaari, Ha-Defus 
ha-Ivri be-Arzot ha-Mizrah (1937), 14-15. 


[Abraham Meir Habermann] 
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mately $2 billion. The other foundation, the Harry Weinberg 
Foundation, was worth $90 million and was devoted solely 
to the benefit of the Associated Jewish Community Federa- 
tion in Baltimore. 

The larger foundation disburses $100 million annually. 
Its charter stipulates that 25% of its disbursements go to orga- 
nizations that primarily benefit Jews and 25% to organizations 
that primarily benefit non-Jews. The remaining 50% goes to 
any groups - Jewish or non-Jewish - deemed worthy by the 
foundation's trustees. There are no geographical limitations 
on disbursements, and it was intended that both Israel’s and 
Baltimore’s homeless would benefit. It has expanded to include 
Hawaii, northeastern Pennsylvania, New York, and the former 
Soviet Union, providing grants for such needs as food, shel- 
ter, health, and socialization, and to enhance the individual’s 
ability to meet those needs for himself. 


[David Geffen / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


WEINBERG, JACOB (1879-1956), composer and pianist. 
Weinberg taught in his native Odessa from 1915 to 1921 and 
emigrated to Erez Israel in 1922. He left for the United States 
in 1926. 

His works include the opera The Pioneers (Philadelphia, 
1926; He-Halutz 1932), one of the first operas based on life in 
Erez Israel; music for the Sabbath morning service, Shabbat 
ba-Arez (1939), an experiment in the use of Palestinian folk 
melodies in modern style in the synagogue; and Tefillot le- 
Shabbat (“Prayers for the Sabbath”). He also wrote oratorios, 
Isaiah (1953), and The Life of Moses (1955); music for texts from 
the Dead Sea Scrolls, and The Gettysburg Address (1954). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Appleton (ed.), Four American Jewish 
Composers - Their Life and Work: Gershon Ephros, Solomon Rosowsky, 
Heinrich Schalit, Jacob Weinberg (1962-63), 25-33, includes bibliog- 
raphy; Sendrey, Music, index; Baker, Biog Dict s.v. 


[Edith Gerson-Kiwi] 


WEINBERG, JEHIEL JACOB (1885-1966), talmudic author- 
ity, thinker, and teacher. Weinberg studied in the yeshivot of 
Mir and Slobodka. In 1907 he was appointed rabbi in his native 
Pilwishki (in Lithuania). While there, he lectured to a group 
of advanced Talmud students and contributed articles to the 
periodical Yagdil Torah. With the outbreak of World War 1, 
Weinberg went to Germany and studied at the University of 
Giessen, where he was granted his doctorate for his thesis on 
the masorah. He was appointed rabbi of the Charlottenburg 
district of Berlin and in 1924 began to lecture in Talmud and 
halakhah at the *Rabbiner-Seminar Fuer Das Orthodoxe Ju- 
dentum, of which he later became rector. In his lectures and 
essays, Weinberg introduced German Orthodoxy to the view- 
points of the eastern European yeshivot. Following the clos- 
ing of the Rabbiner-Seminar by the Nazis, he returned to east- 
ern Europe and was later interned in various concentration 
camps. After the war, broken in health, he settled in Montreux, 
Switzerland, from where he exercised considerable influence, 
primarily through his writing. A profound talmudic scholar, 
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at home in the critical-historical approach of modern schol- 
arship, well read in general literature, and familiar with cur- 
rent problems, he educated a generation of intellectuals who 
became rabbis and communal leaders. He maintained close 
relations with the leading talmudists of his time and was held 
in respect by European scholars, becoming a link between 
eastern and western Jewry. 

Weinberg’s most important work is his responsa Seridei 
Esh (1961-69) in four volumes, the third and fourth volume 
appearing posthumously. Among the practical problems dis- 
cussed are whether animals may be electrically stunned be- 
fore shehitah, whether it is permitted to have a bat mitzvah 
ceremony for girls corresponding with the boys’ bar mitzvah, 
and whether Jews may lecture on Jewish law to gentiles. In the 
course of his responsa, which reflect his independent and in- 
cisive reasoning, Weinberg elucidates many talmudic themes. 
He was considered an authoritative halakhist, and problems 
were addressed to him from all parts of the world. His essays 
(published in Li-Ferakim, 1936, and Das Volk der Religion, 
1949) reveal not only his own originality, but the profound in- 
fluence upon him of the ideas of Israel *Lipkin (Salanter) and 
Samson Raphael *Hirsch. His talmudic genius is apparent in 
Mehkarim ba-Talmud (1937-38). Weinberg was also a frequent 
contributor to rabbinic periodicals. He died in Montreux and 
was buried in Jerusalem. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Soreski, in: J.J. Weinberg, Et Ahai Anokhi Me- 
vakkesh (1966), 17-42; Berkovits, in: Tradition, 8, no. 2 (1966), 5-14; 
idem et al., in: Hadorom, 24 (1966/67), 6-20; Cohen et al., in: Deot, 
31 (1966/67), 7-23; Atlas, in: Sinai, 58 (1966), 281-96; H.H. Green- 
berg, Mi-Gedolei ha-Dor (1967); Yahadut Lita, 3 (1967), 46; I. Grun- 
feld, Three Generations (1958), 78-79, 103. 


[Mordechai Hacohen] 


WEINBERG, SAUL S. (1911-1992), U.S. educator and ar- 
chaeologist. Born in Chicago, Weinberg received an MLS. 
in architectural history from the University of Illinois in 
1933 and a Ph.D. from Johns Hopkins in 1935. He spent much 
time in Greece between 1936 and 1948. In 1948 he began his 
academic career at the University of Missouri and was ap- 
pointed professor of classical archaeology in 1956. In 1957 
he and his wife Gladys founded the Museum of Art and 
Archaeology at the University of Missouri, and in 1961 he 
became its director. Weinberg distinguished himself as a 
teacher, excavator, scholar, and museologist. He participated 
in or directed excavations in Greece (at Corinth and Elateia), 
Cyprus (at Kourion and Episkopi), Crete (at Tarrha), and Israel 
(at Tel Anafa and Shamir). In 1969 he became chief curator 
of the Biblical and Archaeological Department of the Israel 
Museum and also taught prehistory at The Hebrew Univer- 
sity. In 1975 he was made a fellow of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences. In 1985 he and Gladys received the Gold 
Medal of the American Institute of Archaeology, and in 1986 
they received the Percie Schimmel Award of the Israel Mu- 
seum, Jerusalem, for archaeological exploration in Bible 
lands. 
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In addition to numerous articles, Weinberg published 
two volumes of the American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens publications, Geometric and Orientalizing Pottery 
(1943) and The Southeast Building, The Twin Basilica, The Mo- 
saic House (1960), and also published The Stone Age in the Ae- 
gean (Cambridge Ancient History, 1 (19657), ch. 10). He ed- 
ited The Aegean and the Near East: Studies Presented to Hetty 
Goldman... (1956). 

Gladys Davidson Weinberg (1909-2002), also an archae- 
ologist, was one of the foremost authorities on ancient and 
medieval glass. She specialized in ancient miniature art. She 
was the editor of Archaeology magazine from 1952 to 1967 and 
curator of Ancient Art of the Museum of Art and Archaeol- 
ogy at the University of Missouri from 1962 to 1973. She served 
as assistant director of the museum from 1973 to 1977, after 
which she was a research fellow. She was made an honorary 
life member of the Archaeological Institute of America. Her 
books include Small Objects from Pnyx (with Dorothy Burr 
Thompson, 1942); Corinth: The Minor Objects (1952); Excava- 
tions at Jalame, Site of a Glass Factory in Late Roman Pales- 
tine (1988); and Selected Glass Vessels in the National Museum, 
Athens, Greece (1992). 


[Penuel P. Kahane / Ruth Beloff (2"¢ ed.)] 


WEINBERG, SIDNEY J. (1891-1969), U.S. investment 
banker. Weinberg was born in New York City and at the 
age of 16 entered the Wall Street investment banking house 
of Goldman, Sachs & Co. After serving in the navy during 
World War 1, Weinberg rejoined Goldman, Sachs. He subse- 
quently bought a seat on the New York Stock Exchange (1925) 
and became a firm partner (1927). Weinberg’s reputation as 
a corporate finance expert was such that he once sat simul- 
taneously on the boards of directors of 31 companies. In 1956 
Weinberg supervised the $650 million sale of Ford Motor 
Company stock, then the greatest such undertaking in busi- 
ness history. A Roosevelt supporter from 1932, he was offered, 
but declined, the post of ambassador to the U.S.S.R. in 1936. In 
1933 he founded the Business Council, a forum for presenting 
the business view on the state of the nation and economy to 
Washington. He served as assistant director of the War Pro- 
duction Board during World War 11, special assistant in the 
Office of Defense Mobilization during the Korean War, and 
as unofficial financial and economic advisor to U.S. presidents 
from Roosevelt through Kennedy. 


WEINBERG, STEVEN (1933-_), U.S. physicist and Nobel 
Laureate in physics. Born in New York, Weinberg graduated 
A.B. from Cornell University (1954) and studied at Copen- 
hagen Institute for Theoretical Physics before receiving his 
Ph.D. in physics from Princeton University (1957) under the 
direction of Sam Treiman. After appointments at Columbia 
University (1957-59) and the Lawrence Radiation Laboratory, 
Livermore, California (1959-60), he was successively professor 
of physics at the University of California at Berkeley (1959-69) 
and at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology (1969-73). 
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He was Higgins Professor of Physics at Harvard University and 
Senior Scientist at the Smithsonian Astrophysical Observatory 
(1973-83) before moving to the University of Texas at Austin 
as Jack S. Josey — Welch Foundation Professor, Regental Pro- 
fessor of Science, and founding director of the Theory Group 
in the College of Natural Sciences. His research concerns the 
interactions between strong electromagnetic force and the 
weak forces which allow beta decays of the nucleus, and hence 
radioactivity. Neutrinos and, to a lesser extent, electrons ac- 
count for these interactions. Weinberg’s theoretical concept 
of these processes has been largely validated experimentally. 
This field has fundamental implications for understanding 
the formation of complex inorganic and biological mole- 
cules from elements formed in the evolution of the universe, 
with the ultimate objective of explaining the physical basis of 
matter throughout the universe. He was awarded the Nobel 
Prize (1979) jointly with Abdus Salam and Sheldon Glashow. 
His many honors include membership in the U.S. Academy 
of Sciences (1972), the Jk Oppenheimer Prize (1973), foreign 
membership in the Royal Society of London (1982), the U.S. 
National Medal of Science (1991), and the Benjamin Franklin 
Medal of the American Philosophical Society (2004). He was 
visiting professor at the Weizmann Institute (1985). Among 
his many national and international commitments to scien- 
tific education and planning, he was director of the Jerusalem 
Winter School of Theoretical Physics from 1983. Weinberg was 
also active in teaching and writing on the social and philo- 
sophical implications of modern science. He served as consul- 
tant for the U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. His 
books for general readers include The First Three Minutes: a 
Modern View of the Origin of the Universe (1977), Elementary 
Particles and the Laws of Physics (with R.P. Feynman) (1987), 
Dreams of a Final Theory (1993), Facing Up - Science and Its 
Cultural Adversaries (2001), and Glory and Terror — the Grow- 
ing Nuclear Danger (2004). His contributions to the field of 
scientific writing have been recognized by his receipt of the 
American Institute of Physics and U.S. Steel Foundation Sci- 
ence Writing Award (1977) and the Lewis Thomas Prize hon- 


oring the scientist as poet (1999). 
[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


WEINBERG, ZEVI ZEBULUN (1883-1971), Hebrew au- 
thor. Born in Praga, near Warsaw, he became an instructor in 
Jewish subjects in Augustov, Suvalki, and Warsaw. In War- 
saw, he established a Hebrew high school and was among 
the founders of the Polish Association of Hebrew Authors 
and Journalists, which he headed for a short time. In 1934 
he emigrated to Erez Israel, where he taught at the Tel Mond 
School. 

His first story, Nissayon (“Test”), was published in Ha- 
Zeman (1905); subsequent stories appeared in various Hebrew 
periodicals. He served as an editor of the monthlies Kolot 
(1924) and Reshit (1933). While his early stories realistically de- 
scribe Jewish life in Poland, those of his post-migration period 
relate the Israel experience. His books are Bayit u-Rehov (1931); 
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Bi-Derakhim Afelot (1942); Mehizot (1943); Asher Avar (3 vols., 

1950-56); Poh ve-Sham (1954); Adam be-Oholo (1955). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Ben-Or, Toledot Ha-Sifrut ha-Ivrit 

ha-Hadashah, 3 (1946), 244-51; Keshet, in: Moznayim, 33 (1960), 


35-40. 
[Jerucham Tolkes] 


WEINBERGER, JAROMIR (1896-1967), composer. Born in 
Prague, Weinberger studied at the Prague Conservatory and 
with Max Reger in Leipzig. In 1922 he visited the U.S., and on 
his return to Europe he taught in various cities, but his center 
was in Prague. In 1937 he emigrated to the U.S., settling in St. 
Petersburg, Fla. Although best known for his operas, Wein- 
berger also wrote orchestral, choral, and instrumental works. 
His early compositions were in the style of the French impres- 
sionists, but later works were inspired by Czech folk music and 
the school of Dvorak and Smetana. His picturesque folk-opera 
Svanda duddk (“Schwanda the Bagpiper,” 1927), written in the 
tradition of Smetana, won Weinberger immediate popularity, 
and was translated into 17 languages and performed through- 
out Europe and the U.S. The opera's “Polka and Fugue” is a 
concert staple. 

Other operas are Lidé z Pokerflatu (“The Outcasts of 
Poker Flat, after Bret Harte, 1932) and Wallenstein (1937), a 
lyric tragedy after Schiller. After leaving Europe, Weinberger 
became deeply influenced by American culture and com- 
pletely changed his style. Among his later works are Varia- 
tions and Fugue on Under the Spreading Chestnut Tree (1939), 
Lincoln Symphony (1941), Ecclesiastes, for soprano, baritone, 
mixed chorus, and organ (1945), Prelude and Fugue on Dixie, 
and Legend of Sleepy Hollow. Some of his music on Jewish sub- 
jects is still unpublished. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: MGG, incl. bibl.; Baker, Biog Dict; Riemann- 
Gurlitt, incl. bibl.; Grove, Dict; New York Times (Aug. 11, 1967), 21. 


WEINBERGER, MOSHE (1854-1940), rabbi. Born in Hun- 
gary, he studied with Samuel Ehrenfeld, Elazar Loew, Moses 
Sofer, and Meir Perles and immigrated to the United States 
in 1880 for reasons unknown. Fervently Orthodox, deeply 
learned, and highly unsuccessful, he was in the wrong place 
at the wrong time, or he was the wrong man for his 
place and his time. A sense of his experience in the United 
States can be found in his book written in Hebrew, not 
Yiddish, on Jews and Judaism in New York (1887), in which 
he bemoans Jewish life in New York City and criticizes its 
materialism, its impiety, the low level of Jewish learning 
and Jewish life, and the terrible standards of kashrut. “Great 
cantors, but empty synagogues” is the way he characterized 
Jewish life. His message to those who had not yet come to the 
United States was simple: Don't! It was not a happy report, 
but it did not stem the tide of immigration. Jonathan Sarna 
describes his book as the best “single source for Orthodox 
Jewish life among early East European immigrants.” It is a 
non-romantic portrait. The heroes resist and do not embrace 
Americanization. 
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He then became rabbi in Scranton, Pennsylvania, in 1890 
and moved on to Philadelphia three years later, and his ca- 
reer was on the upswing. He then returned to New York to be 
rabbi of the Beth Hamidrash Hagadol, Anshei Ungarn (Hun- 
gary). He attempted to organize a Yeshivat Or-Hayyim but, in 
the end, could not open the school. His experience with his 
congregation was no better. His congregation was apprecia- 
tive neither of his learning nor of his educational interests. 
He hung on but was not supported adequately, so he had 
to earn additional money elsewhere. In 1906 there was vi- 
olence directed at him toward the end of Passover and the 
police were called in to settle the matter. He resigned, en- 
tered the matzah business and wrote an open letter to his 
congregation. 

He wrote Kuntres Halakhah le-Moshe (1884), Rosh Divrei 
Moshe (1895), Ho’il Moshe (1895), Halakhah le-Moshe (1902); 
Divrei Shalom ve-Emet (1908), and Dorosh Darash Moshe 
(1914). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Sarna, People Walk on Their Heads, Moses 
Weinberg’ Jews and Judaism in New York (1982); M.D. Sherman, Or- 
thodox Judaism in America: A Biographical Dictionary and Source- 
book (1996); S.Z. Leiman “Yeshivat Or-Hayyim: The First Talmudical 
Academy in America?” in: Tradition, 25:2 (Winter 1990). 


[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


WEINER, ANTHONY (1964-_), U.S. congressman. Born in 
Brooklyn, New York, Weiner attended Brooklyn Tech High 
School, then earned his bachelor’s degree from the State Uni- 
versity of New York at Plattsburgh in 1985. Following gradu- 
ation, he relocated to Washington, D.c., to work for U.S. con- 
gressman Charles *Schumer, serving in various positions, 
including budget director, press assistant, and foreign affairs 
assistant. Weiner returned to Brooklyn as Schumer’s district 
office liaison and later became his chief advisor. 

In 1991, following a New York City charter revision that 
created new City Council districts, Weiner ran in the newly 
created Forty-Eighth District. He was elected, becoming at 
27 the youngest person ever elected to the New York City 
Council. Weiner served on the City Council until 1998, win- 
ning reelection by large margins and earning a reputation as 
a gifted speaker and a leading consumer advocate. He chaired 
the Subcommittee on Crime in Public Housing. 

In 1998 Charles Schumer vacated his seat in Congress to 
run for the U.S. Senate, and he endorsed Weiner’s campaign to 
fill the Congressional seat. After winning the hotly contested 
Democratic primary, Weiner easily won election over his Re- 
publican opponent, Louis Telano. Weiner has since served as 
the representative of the Ninth District of New York, winning 
three successive reelections. 

Weiner serves on Congress's Judiciary Committee, where 
his legislative efforts have included an increase in funding 
for DNA testing to solve crimes, as well as measures to pro- 
tect women from sexual predators. He was a sponsor of the 
“Cops” program to increase police presence on city streets 
nationwide. 
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Following the September 11, 2001, terrorist attacks on 
New York and Washington, D.c., Weiner was appointed to the 
Homeland Security Task Force, the only Task Force member 
from New York. He worked to pass legislation that would in- 
crease the flow of information between state and federal au- 
thorities, and to overhaul building collapse investigations. In 
2004, following conflicting statements from the Department 
of Justice, the Federal Bureau of Investigation, and the Depart- 
ment of Homeland Security regarding the likelihood of an im- 
pending al-Qaeda attack, Weiner called on President Bush to 
clarify the chain of command, stating that the conflicting state- 
ments suggested “an intelligence community in disarray.” 

In 2005 Weiner ran for the Democratic nomination for 
mayor of New York City, coming in second to Fernando Fer- 
rer. When it initially appeared that the results might force a 
runoff election, Weiner withdrew and endorsed Ferrer, pur- 
portedly at the urging of high-ranking Democrats, including 
Schumer. Though absentee ballots in fact placed Ferrer’s re- 
sults over the required 40 percent, Weiner’s withdrawal was 
seen as a politically savvy move that could serve him well in 


the next mayoral race. 
[Dorothy Bauhoff (24 ed.)] 


WEINER, LAZAR (1897-1982), composer and conduc- 
tor. Born at Cherkassy, near Kiev, Weiner immigrated to the 
United States at the age of 17. He settled in New York, where 
he conducted choral societies and the Mendelssohn Sym- 
phony Orchestra of Brooklyn. Weiner was also conductor 
at the Central Synagogue, New York City, on the Message of 
Israel radio programs, and of a YMHA chorus. From 1952 he 
taught at the Hebrew Union School of Education and Sacred 
Music. His compositions include the cantatas Legend of Toil 
(1933), Fight for Freedom (1943), and To Thee, America (1944), 
several Friday evening services, a Saturday morning service, 
ballets on Jewish subjects, and choral arrangements of Jew- 
ish folk songs. His son, YEHUDI (1921- ), was also known as a 
composer. Weiner’s musical score to a Yiddish play, Genera- 
tions of Green Fields, played by the Folksbiene, was produced 
in 1974 and was widely acclaimed. 


WEINER, LEO (1885-1960), composer and teacher. Born 
in Budapest, Weiner was professor at the Budapest Academy 
from 1908 to 1949, and gained a reputation as a teacher. As a 
composer, Weiner was a moderate modernist of a stature rec- 
ognized beyond the borders of his country. His music, writ- 
ten in a Hungarian idiom, has a light and vivacious touch and 
shows the influence of both the French and German schools. 
Weiner wrote orchestral works, chamber music, piano pieces, 
incidental music, and music for children. He also published 
several books on music theory. 


WEINER, RICHARD (1884-1937), Czech poet, author, and 
journalist. Weiner was born in Pisek, Bohemia. Although for 
many years Paris correspondent of the leading Czechoslovak 
newspaper Lidové Noviny, Weiner was essentially a poet. His 
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books of verse, Ptak (“The Bird”, 1913), Usmévavé odrikani 
(“Smiling Abandon,’ 1914), Mnoho noci (“Many Nights,” 1928), 
Zatisi s kulichem, herbatem a kostkami (“Still Life with Owl, 
Herbarium and Dice,’ 1929), and Mezopotdamie (1930, 1965), 
made an original, substantially Jewish contribution to modern 
Czech poetry. In his short stories he displays typically Jewish 
qualities of irony and self-criticism and a desire to reconcile 
opposites. Weiner’s prose, often reminiscent of *Kafka’s in his 
use of a psychoanalytic technique, often, like a cubist painter, 
showing things simultaneously from different angles, pro- 
vides a surprising contrast between the simplicity of his plots 
and the complexity of his characters. His short story collec- 
tions include Netecny divak (“The Apathetic Spectator,’ 1917), 
Litice (“Furies? 1916), Skleb (“The Grimace?’ 1919, 1993), La- 
zebnik (“The Barber’, 1929, 1967, 1974), and Hra doopravdy 
(“A Play in Earnest,” 1933, 1967, 1974). His deep interest in the 
Jewish problem is revealed in a number of his essays. Weiner 
repudiated Jewish assimilation and admired Zionist ideals, 
without, however, joining the Zionist movement, and he re- 
mained a solitary, split character, like many of the characters 
he described in his stories. An anthology of Weiner’s poems, 
Sluncem svrzeny sok (“The Rival Toppled by the Sun”), was 
published in 1989. After the fall of the Communist regime 
Weiner’s collected works began to be published. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Vaéa and A. Gregor, Katechismus déjin 
ceské literatury (1925); O. Donath, Zidé a Zidovstvi v ceské literature 
19. a 20. stoleti (1930); J. Chalupecky, Richard Weiner (Czech, 1947); 
Hostovsky, in: Jews of Czechoslovakia (1967), 441f. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
puy: V. Linhartova, “Doslov,’ in: R. Weiner, Hra doopravdy (1967); A. 
Mikulasek, Literatura s hvézdou Davidovou vol. 1(1998); B. Novak, O 
Richardu Weinerovi (1932); Slovnik ceskych spisovateltt (2000). 


[Avigdor Dagan / Milos Pojar (2"4 ed.)] 


WEINFELD, EDWARD (1901-1988), U.S. federal judge. 
Born in New York City and raised on Manhattan’s Lower 
East Side, Weinfeld attended law school at night while work- 
ing at various jobs. He received his LL.B. degree in 1921 and 
his LL.M. in 1922, both from New York University. Entering 
private practice in New York, he was active in the Democratic 
Party. In 1935, he served as chief counsel for the New York State 
Legislative Committee Investigating Bondholders Commis- 
sion. In 1939, Governor Herbert *Lehman named Weinfeld as 
New York State's first housing commissioner, a post he held 
until 1942. He served as vice president and director of Citi- 
zens Housing and Planning Council for New York State from 
1943 until 1950, when President Harry Truman appointed him 
as a judge in the U.S. District Court in the Southern District 
of New York. 

Weinfeld gained a reputation as a dedicated jurist whose 
decisions were rarely reversed. His long career saw many no- 
table cases, including the bribery trial of James Marcus, a for- 
mer New York City Water Commissioner, and the Quentin 
Reynolds-Westbrook Pegler libel trial. In another prominent 
case, he ruled that Senator Joseph R. McCarthy’s Committee 
on Government Operations lacked the authority to investigate 
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author Corliss Lamont. Yet Weinfeld maintained that “every 
case is important”; he was known for his extensive research 
and precisely written decisions. 

A member of the American Bar Association and the 
New York State Bar Association, Weinfeld received numerous 
awards and honors, including the American Law Institute's 
Henry Friendly Medal in 1987 for outstanding contributions 
to the law, and New York’s LaGuardia Medal in 1988. Justice 
William J. Brennan, Jr., of the U.S. Supreme Court, stated that 
“there is no better judge on any court.” Weinfeld’s biographer 
William Nelson, who holds the position of Edward Weinfeld 
Chair at New York University Law School, has described him 
as the “preeminent trial judge in twentieth-century America.” 
Though many had hoped that Weinfeld would be named to the 
Supreme Court, he expressed pride in serving on the district 
court. At the time of his death in 1988 at age 86, he was the 
oldest active federal district judge in the United States. 


[Dorothy Bauhoff (274 ed.)] 


WEINGARTEN, JOAB JOSHUA (1847-1922), Polish rabbi. 
Regarded by Abraham Bornstein of Suchaczew as his most 
brilliant pupil, he and his teacher exchanged numerous re- 
sponsa. Weingarten had strong leanings toward Hasidism; 
from 1880 he was rabbi in several Polish cities and finally in 
Konskie, being thereafter known as “the Rabbi of Konskie.” He 
was considered one of the greatest halakhic authorities in Po- 
land, and many Polish rabbis addressed halakhic questions to 
him, but in his replies, contrary to the usual practice, he does 
not mention the name of his correspondents. His replies were 
always brief and to the point; he justified this brevity by stat- 
ing that his decisions might not be regarded as the final hala- 
khah. He was the author of Helkat Yoav on the four parts of the 
Shulhan Arukh (2 pts., 1903-05). A second, revised, edition, 
with a supplement containing his glosses to the Babylonian 
and Jerusalem Talmuds, was published in Jerusalem in 1950. 
In this work he disagreed, at times in disparaging terms, with 
the views of several accepted halakhic authorities, charging 
them in the introduction with being ignorant of the stylistic 
features of Hebrew. His work became a classic among Polish 
scholars, among whom his novellae circulated. In the appen- 
dix to the work, entitled Kabba de-Kashyata, he lists 103 in- 
soluble problems (the numerical value of kabba (81/7) being 
103). His son Meir, who succeeded him as rabbi of Konskie, 
was killed by the Nazis. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.J. Weingarten, Helkat Yoav (19507), in- 


trod. 
[Itzhak Alfassi] 


WEINGREEN, JACOB (1908-1995), Hebrew and Bible 
scholar. Born in Manchester, he graduated from Trinity 
College, Dublin, where he became professor of Hebrew in 1939 
and served until his retirement in 1978. During the period 
immediately following World War 11, he served as direc- 
tor of education in the Displaced Persons’ Camp in Bergen- 
Belsen. 
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Weingreen’s best-known publication, A Practical Gram- 
mar for Classical Hebrew, was published in 1939 and remained 
in general use 50 years later. A French edition, Hébreu Biblique, 
appeared in 1984. His other works included Classical Hebrew 
Composition (1957), From Bible to Mishna - The Continuity 
of Tradition (1976), and Introduction to the Critical Study of 
the Text of the Hebrew Bible (1982). His writings, as well as his 
teaching, were distinguished by their lucidity. 

He received many honors and was president of the Soci- 
ety for Old Testament Studies, Great Britain and Ireland (1961), 
of the British Association of Jewish Studies (1976), and gov- 
ernor of the Irish Times Trust from 1974. 

An abiding interest in archeology led to his foundation 
of what, on his retirement, was named the Weingreen Mu- 
seum of Biblical Antiquities in Trinity College, Dublin. His 
contention that the Book of Deuteronomy is not, as widely 
believed, one of the main sources of the Pentateuch, because 
it bears the characteristic of a mishnah, caused a stir among 


biblical scholars. 
[Asher Benson] 


WEINHEIM, town in Baden-Wuerttemberg, Germany. In 
the latter half of the 13 century it had a relatively large Jewish 
community, but in 1298 the synagogue, in which 70 Jews had 
sought refuge from the *Rindfleisch persecutions, was burnt 
down. Among the martyrs were several of the *Kalonymus 
family. A smaller community was established soon afterward. 
During the *Black Death persecutions (1349), Duke Rupert I 
granted asylum to Jewish refugees. In his reign a synagogue 
and cemetery were in existence. After his death (1390) the 
community declined and left few traces until the late 17" cen- 
tury, when a synagogue was built for the 15-family community 
by its leader, Oppenheim. At that time a guild was organized 
which was against Jewish bakers and millers; market regula- 
tions assigned them a special quarter. In 1906 a new syna- 
gogue, financed by the Hirsch family, who owned the tanning 
factory, was dedicated. The community comprised 188 persons 
in 1910 (1.3 percent of the total population) and 168 in 1933; 
subsequently a decline set in. On Nov. 10, 1938, the furnish- 
ings of the synagogue were demolished by axe-wielding Nazis; 
later it was blown up. On Oct. 22, 1940, 40 Jews were deported 
to *Gurs. In 1967 two Jews were living in Weinheim. A plaque 
(mounted in 1967) commemorates the destroyed synagogue. 
Another memorial (mounted in 1999) is dedicated to the vic- 
tims of the Nazi era. The 17'"-century synagogue (which was 
sold in 1906) is now a residential building. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Horsch (ed.), Die juedische Gemeinde in 
Weinheim (1964); Germania Judaica, 2 (1968), 870-1; 3 (1987), 1563-65; 
ADD BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Fischer, “Geduldet, vertrieben, ermordet. 
Die Juden in Weinheim bis 1933,” in: Die Stadt Weinheim zwischen 
1933 und 1945 ( Weinheimer Geschichtsblatt, vol. 38) (2000), 351-444; C. 
Modig, “Die juedischen Buerger Weinheims 1933-1945,’ in: Die Stadt 
Weinheim zwischen 1933 und 1945 (Weinheimer Geschichtsblatt, vol. 
38) (2000), 445-567. WEBSITE: www.alemannia-judaica.de. 


[Larissa Daemmig (24 ed.)] 
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WEINHOUSE, SIDNEY (1909-2001), U.S. biochemist. 
Weinhouse was born in Chicago and obtained his B.S. (1933) 
and Ph.D. (1936) in biochemistry from the University of Chi- 
cago. After postdoctoral studies in Chicago, he joined Tem- 
ple University Medical School, Philadelphia (1947), becoming 
professor at (1950) and director of the Fels Institute for Cancer 
Research (1963-75). His research interests concerned carbo- 
hydrate metabolism, leading him to discover the enzyme glu- 
cokinase and enzyme expression in cancers. Weinhouse was 
a lifelong gifted teacher, and his honors included election to 
the U.S. National Academy of Sciences (1979). 


[Michael Denman (2" ed.)] 


WEININGER, OTTO (1880-1903), Austrian psychologist 
and philosopher. Weininger was born in Vienna. From 1898 
he studied philosophy, biology, psychology, physics, and math- 
ematics at the University of Vienna. He rejected his original 
positivistic view, and, influenced by, among others, Plato, 
Kant, St. Augustine, Neoplatonism, and Wagner, he converted 
to Protestantism the day he received his Ph.D. in 1902. He 
then wrote his major work, Geschlecht und Charakter (1903; 
Sex and Character, 1906), a philosophical justification of male 
superiority expressing misogynistic and antisemitic views. Af- 
ter its publication, he sank into a deep depression, culminat- 
ing in his suicide, at the age of 23, in the same house in which 
Beethoven had died. Shortly after his death, his unpublished 
essays and aphorisms appeared under the title Ueber die letzten 
Dinge (1904') and in a second edition with a biographical in- 
troduction by Moriz Rappaport (19077). Much later, two other 
works were published: Otto Weininger, Die Liebe und das Weib 
(1917), and Taschenbuch und Briefe an einen Freund, ed. by A. 
Gerber (1919). In 1990 Weininger’s collected works and let- 
ters appeared under the title Eros und Psyche (1990), ed. by H. 
Rodlauer. Weininger’s Geschlecht und Charakter became well- 
known after his death; following Max Nordau’s discussion of it 
in the Vossische Zeitung, it had almost 30 editions in German 
(Hebrew ed. 1953). Weininger’s theory is based on a funda- 
mental relationship between sex and character. Every human 
being is a combination of male and female elements. He saw 
Man as the positive, productive, logical, conceptual, ethical, 
spiritual force capable of genius, while Woman is the nega- 
tive one, incapable of any of these virtues. Woman is either 
interested purely in sexual pleasure (the Prostitute) or in pro- 
creation (the Mother). As a result, the ideal Woman depends 
on Man, on the Phallus, and her emancipation, as well as the 
spiritual progress of Man, depends upon ending coitus. 

In his discussion of Judaism, Weininger saw the charac- 
teristics of the Jew as even worse than those of Woman. The 
Jew is a force which exists within people, not just in individual 
Jews (it is found also in non-Jews). The disadvantage of the Jew 
compared to Woman is that the latter at least believes in the 
Male while the Jew believes in nothing. Hence the Jew gravi- 
tates towards Communism, anarchism, materialism, empiri- 
cism, and atheism. Zionism, Weininger claimed, could only 
come about after the rejection of Judaism, since Jews could 
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not grasp the idea of a state. The Jewish religion he saw as be- 
lief in nothing, in contrast to the positive faith he found in 
Christianity. Weininger’s views combined elements of roman- 
ticism, Wagnerianism, Nietzscheanism, modern psychology, 
and biology, with many original insights. His opinions and 
arguments were taken over by Nazi thinkers as justification 
for their views. After the war the attitude towards Weininger’s 
work and figure shifted from an ideological use of his ideas 
towards a search for an understanding of his thoughts and 
behavior within the framework of the humanities and social 
sciences. In 1982 the Israeli playwright Y. Sobol wrote for the 
stage Nefesh Yehudi: ha-Layla ha-Aharon shel Otto Weininger 
(Weiningers Nacht, 1986, 19887). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Sachs, The Jewish Genius (1939), 237-43; S. 
Liptzin, Germany’s Stepchildren (1944), 184-90; S. Freud, Origins of 
Psychoanalysis: Letters to Wilhelm Fliess (1954), index (incl. bibl.); D. 
Abrahamsen, The Mind and Death of a Genius (1946), incl. bibl.; H. 
Kohn, in: yLBI, 6 (1961), 152-69. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Le Rider 
and N. Leser (eds.), Otto Weininger (1984); J. Le Rider, Der Fall Otto 
Weininger (1985); A. Janik, in: I. Oxaal et al. (eds.), Jews, Antisemi- 
tism and Culture in Vienna, 75-88; S. Beinssen-Hesse, in: J. Milfull 
(ed.), Why Germany? (1993), 9-28; H. Schroeder, in: C. Kohn-Ley, I. 
Korotin (eds.), Der Feministische “Suendenfall”? (1994), 60-83; N.A. 
Harrowitz and B. Hyams (eds.), Jews & Gender (1995); R. Robertson, 
in: B. Cheyette and L. Marcus (eds.), Modernity, Culture and ‘the Jew’ 
(1998), 23-39; R.S. Wistrich, in: Der Juedische Echo, 48 (1999), 93-113; 
C. Sengoopta, Otto Weininger (2000). 


[Richard H. Popkin / Noam Zadoff (2"4 ed.)] 


WEINMANN, JACOB (1852-1928), Bohemian industrialist. 
Born in Dobra, near Klatovy (Bohemia), in 1874 Weinmann 
was placed in charge of the Aussig (Usti nad Labem) coal busi- 
ness which was then owned by the Prague Bankverein. After 
the collapse of that bank, he took over the coal business under 
the name of Eduard J. Weinmann and subsequently developed 
it into one of the largest enterprises in Europe. He was instru- 
mental in the great expansion of the coal industry in north- 
western Bohemia. He was also very active in charitable and 
humanitarian pursuits, both Jewish and non-Jewish, provid- 
ing them with considerable financial support. 

Jacob's son, FRITZ, conducted unsuccessful negotiations 
with the Nazis, who confiscated the Weinmann concern for 
the Hermann Goering Werke. His brother, HANS, was held as 
surety in Prague but escaped. Both arrived in America in 1941; 
Fritz changed his name to Frederick Wyman, and Hans’ son, 
Charles, joined the Unitarian Church. A foundation bearing 
the Weinmann name was established in 1947. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Stoessler, in: H. Gold (ed.), Juden und 
Judengemeinden Boehmens in Vergangenheit und Gegenwart, 1 (1934), 
21-22; R. Hilberg, Destruction of the European Jews (19677), 72ff. 


[Oskar K. Rabinowicz] 


WEINPER, ZISHE (pseudonym of Zise Weinperlech; 1893- 
1957), Yiddish poet, short story writer, editor, and essayist. 
Weinper was born into a hasidic family in Turisk (Ukraine). 
His father was a cantor and a member of the Trisker rebbe’s 
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inner circle. As a youth, Weinper wandered throughout the 
Ukraine and Poland and in 1910 moved to Warsaw, where 
he began his literary career. In 1913 he emigrated to the U.S., 
where he became associated with the Yiddish literary group Di 
*Yunge. He continued his literary activities while also work- 
ing as a house painter and elementary school teacher. In 1917, 
he edited the literary journal Der Onheyb, which included his 
own works as well as those of his contemporaries such as B.J. 
*Bialostotsky, Aaron *Nissenson, and Naphtali *Gross. In 1918, 
Weinper joined the British *Jewish Legion and served in the 
Middle East. After returning to New York, he resumed pub- 
lishing his poems, short stories, and essays in Yiddish pub- 
lications such as Morgn-Zhurnal, Fraye Arbeter Shtime, and 
Tsukunft. The Depression of the early 1930s and the rise of 
Hitler in 1933 led him to join the radical left, and he became 
the poet and moving spirit of the Yidisher Kultur Farband, the 
leftist Yiddish cultural federation. His lyric volumes Poemen 
Vegn di Neviim (“Poems about the Prophets,” 1951) and Leyd 
un Freyd (“Sorrow and Happiness,’ 1954) gave expression to 
his later, less optimistic moods. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 1 (1926), 949f.; LNYL 
(1960), 369-71; Dos Z. Weinper-Bukh (1962), 3, incl. bibl.; Z. Zylber- 
cweig, Leksikon fun Yidishn Teater, 4 (1963), 3586-89. 


[Sol Liptzin / Marc Miller (274 ed.)] 


WEINREB, FRIEDRICH (Fryderyk, Freek, Fischel; 1910- 
1988), economist. An unprecedented controversy developed in 
the Netherlands in the 1960s over the World War 11 activities 
of Friedrich Weinreb, a native of Lemberg whose family had 
settled in Scheveningen during World War 1. When the Nazis 
occupied the Netherlands in 1940 Weinreb was a senior staff 
member of the Netherlands Economic Institute in Rotterdam. 
In 1941, shortly after losing his job due to anti-Jewish mea- 
sures, he started a swindle, telling fellow Jews that the Nazis 
had permitted him to set up emigration destined for unoccu- 
pied France and Portugal. Three to four thousand Jews paid 
him to be on his - unfortunately, only imaginary - emigra- 
tion list. He also managed to deceive the Nazis, collaborating 
with them in a second imaginary emigration plan that helped 
the Nazis track down Jews and Jewish valuables. He went into 
hiding with his family in 1944. 

After the liberation Weinreb was sentenced to six years 
of imprisonment for swindling and betraying fellow Jews. 
Some sympathizers regarded him as a second Dreyfus and 
campaigned for his release. Owing to Queen Wilhelmina’s 
jubilee he was released in December 1948. 

The debate about his war past began in 1965, when the 
Dutch-Jewish historian J. Presser, basing his opinions mostly 
on Weinreb’s voluminous memoirs, declared him an alterna- 
tive hero who had resisted the Nazis with cunning and de- 
ceit. After the publication of Weinreb’s memoirs in 1969 many 
journalists, politicians, historians, and critical intellectuals be- 
came involved in a public debate. Two publicists, Renate Ru- 
binstein and Aad Nuis, and a Weinreb Committee dedicated 
themselves to the cause of Weinreb’s rehabilitation. The dis- 
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pute split society into Weinreb believers and non-believers, 
the latter being a minority. In particular, the novelist W.F. Her- 
mans and journalist and high school teacher Henriétte *Boas 
became fierce opponents of Weinreb. The 1976 report issued 
by the Rijksinstituut voor Oorlogsdocumentatie (Netherlands 
Institute for War Documentation) determined that he was a 
fantasizer and swindler, whose memoirs were largely false, and 
that his collaboration had resulted in 70 deaths. His activities 
did contribute to some Jews’ survival, but most Jews who fell 
for Weinreb’s swindle were deported and killed. 

The enigma of Weinreb’s beguiling talents is the more in- 
teresting because he proved to be a charlatan in other spheres 
of life as well, conning high-ranking officials of the Dutch 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, leading a group of religious fol- 
lowers from 1948, and being convicted in 1957 and 1968 for 
posing as a medical doctor and for sexual offenses. Eventually, 
to avoid imprisonment, Weinreb left the country in 1968. He 
settled in Switzerland, where he continued to be a religious 
guru until his death in 1988. 

Weinreb inspired extreme characterizations ranging 
from “messianic” to “the embodiment of evil” He won good- 
will and stirred up trouble wherever he went. For a small 
group of followers Weinreb remains a hero and a guru. In fact, 
he was both a villain and a victim, and his historical accounts 
proved a miscellany of fact and fabrication, hardly suitable as 
a reliable historical source. 

His memoirs cover the following: on World War 11, Col- 
laboratie en Verzet (1969); on the aftermath, De gevangenis, 
Herinneringen 1945-1948 (1989); on religion, De Bijbel als 
schepping (1963) and Ontmoetingen met mensen en engelen 
(religious memoirs; 1982). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Presser, Ondergang (1965) (the paragraph 
on Weinreb was omitted in the English edition); D. Giltay Veth, A.J. 
van der Leeuw, Rapport... inzake de activiteiten van drs. F Weinreb... 
(1976); R. Griiter, Een fantast schrijft geschiedenis (1997) (with exten- 
sive bibliography). 

[Regina Griiter (2"¢ ed.)] 


WEINREICH, MAX (1894-1969), Yiddish linguist, historian, 
editor. Born in Kuldiga (Latvia), Weinreich made his debut as 
a Yiddish writer at the age of 13, and became a contributor to 
various Yiddish, Russian, German, and later English publica- 
tions. After studying at the universities of St. Petersburg and 
Berlin, he completed a doctoral thesis on the history of Yid- 
dish philology at the University of Marburg (1923; Geschichte 
der jiddischen Sprachforschung, 1993). 

Early in his career Weinreich became a prominent ed- 
ucator in various capacities, ranging from the teaching of 
Yiddish literature at the Vilna Yiddish Teachers’ Seminary 
to serving as leader of a Yiddish scouting movement, Di 
Bin (“The Bee”). He was instrumental in giving Yiddish lin- 
guistics a solid, scholarly footing. Co-founder with Nokhem 
*Shtif, Elias *Tcherikover, and Zalmen *Rejzen of the *yrvo 
Institute (1925), and y1vo’s guiding spirit, he was largely re- 
sponsible for its achieving a worldwide reputation. As direc- 
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tor of y1vo’s Research Training Division and organizer of its 
graduate school, Weinreich successfully educated young Yid- 
dish scholars, among them, his son, Uriel *Weinreich. At the 
World Congress of Linguistics in Copenhagen (1936), he lec- 
tured on “Yiddish as an Object of General Linguistics,” and 
in 1940, he immigrated with his son Uriel to the U.S., where 
he became the country’s first university professor of Yiddish, 
teaching Yiddish language, literature, and folklore at the Col- 
lege of the City of New York and Columbia University, while 
serving as the scholarly director of y1vo. 

Weinreich’s wide array of books and studies include his 
magnum opus, Geshikhte fun der Yidisher Shprakh (“History 
of the Yiddish Language,” 4 vols., 1973; Engl. transl. of vols. 
1-2, 1980), the culmination of a half century of research on 
Yiddish sociolinguistics, tracing the thousand-year develop- 
ment of Ashkenazi culture and the Yiddish language as inte- 
gral to the Jewish way of life. He studied the development of 
Yiddish from its origins in Germany, through Eastern Europe 
and into the second diaspora, creating the basic concepts and 
theoretical tools of the linguistic study of Jewish languages. 
Prominent among his other works are Hitlers Profesorn (1947; 
English transl. 1946) - probably the best documented indict- 
ment of German scholarship during the Nazi regime; Shturem- 
vint (“Tempest,” 1927), sketches on 17'h-century Jewish his- 
tory; Bilder fun der Yidisher Literatur-Geshikhte (“Sketches 
from the History of Yiddish Literature,’ 1928); Der Veg tsu 
Undzer Yugnt (“Path to Our Youth,” 1935), a socio-psychologi- 
cal study of Jewish youth in Eastern Europe; and Di Shvartse 
Pintelekh (“Black Dots,” 1939), a history of alphabets. Wein- 
reich translated Homer, Freud, and Ernst Toller into Yiddish 
and edited the periodicals Yidishe Filologye (1924-26), Filolo- 
gishe Shriftn (1926-29), Yivo-Bleter (1931-50), and the critical 
edition of S. *Ettinger’s works, N. Stutchkoff’s Oytser fun der 
Yidisher Shprakh (“Thesaurus of the Yiddish Language”), Y.L. 
Cahan’s Shtudyes vegn Yidisher Folkshafung (“Studies in Yid- 
dish Folklore”), and Yidishe Folkslider mit Melodyes (“Yiddish 
Folksongs with Melodies”). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: For Max Weinreich on his Seventieth Birth- 
day: Studies in Jewish Languages, Literature and Society (1964), incl. 
bibl.; LNYL, 3 (1960); M. Schaechter, in: Goldene Keyt, 50 (1964), 
157-71; L.S. Dawidowicz, in: AJYB, 70 (1969), 59-68. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: J.C. Frakes, in: M. Weinreich, Geschichte der jiddischen 
Sprachforschung (1993), vii-xxiv. 

[Mordkhe Schaechter / Jean Baumgarten (24 ed.)] 


WEINREICH, URIEL (1925-1967), Yiddish and general lin- 
guist, editor, and educator. Despite his early death, he left be- 
hind him the equivalent of several lifetimes of research and 
creativity - an unbelievably wide range of investigations. 
Born in Vilna, the son of Max *Weinreich and a well- 
known editor-educator, Regina Weinreich (Szabad), the young 
Weinreich was exposed from earliest childhood to the best 
Vilna had to offer intellectually. Uriel Weinreich went to the 
United States in 1940 and as a linguist he was an immediate 
success (“The twenty minutes that it took him to read, before 
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a well-attended annual meeting of the Linguistic Society of 
America, his paper ‘Sabesdiker Losn: A Problem of Linguistic 
Affinity’ transformed a practically unknown young man into 
an enthusiastically applauded leader of the new generation” 
[Y. Malkier]). The monograph Languages in Contact: Findings 
and Problems (1952), based on his doctoral dissertation, be- 
came a standard reference work in its field; the textbook Col- 
lege Yiddish: An Introduction to the Yiddish Language and to 
Jewish Life and Culture (1949) went through five editions and 
ten printings within a 10-year span. Appointed professor of 
Yiddish language, literature, and culture at Columbia Univer- 
sity in 1959, Uriel Weinreich was also chairman of the univer- 
sity’s Department of Linguistics (1957-65). His extraordinary 
teaching capabilities are attested to by the fact that some of 
his students became leading linguists at various universities. 
Equally impressive were Weinreich’s achievements as editor 
of, for example, the U.S. State Department’s Problems of Com- 
munism (1950-51), of the linguistic journal Word (1953-60), 
of the first three volumes of The Field of Yiddish: Studies in 
Yiddish Language, Folklore, and Literature (1954, 19637, 19693), 
and of the *y1vo’s Yidisher Folklor (1954-62). He was the edi- 
tor of the Yiddish section in the Encyclopaedia Britannica's 
World Language Dictionary (1954). Special mention should be 
made of his Yiddish Language and Folklore (A selective bibli- 
ography for research) (1959), compiled jointly with his wife, 
Beatrice Weinreich. 

Uriel Weinreich’s research papers, written and published 
in Yiddish, English, Hebrew, French and Russian, ranged topi- 
cally from a cultural history of Yiddish rhyme through such 
fields as phonology, grammatical theory, bilingualism, lan- 
guage standardization, dialectology, semantics, and lexicology. 
Almost every research paper and lecture of his was a trail- 
blazing venture, greeted by acclaim on all sides. 

The two crowning achievements in Uriel Weinreich’s 
work are the pioneering Language and Culture Atlas of Ash- 
kenazic Jewry (at Columbia University, 1950- ) - one of the 
world’s largest collections of spoken language - and the Mod- 
ern English- Yiddish, Yiddish-English Dictionary (1968). The at- 
las, initiated, organized and directed by U. Weinreich under 
a grant from the National Science Foundation, is an ongo- 
ing, large-scale project designed to record and study Yiddish 
dialects by harnessing the methods of advanced linguistic 
research and computer data processing. The dictionary is a 
climax in the history of Yiddish lexicography, both in its un- 
surpassed scholarly quality and its immediate wide popu- 
larity. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 3 (1960), 366-7; Marvin I. Herzog, in: 
Language, 43 (1967), 607-10 (a bibliography); L. Kahn, in: Yugntruf, 
no. 17/18 (1969), a bibliography; Y. Malkiel, in: Language, 43 (1967), 
idem, in: Romance Philology, 22 (1968), 128-32; M. Schaechter, in: 


Goldene Keyt, 66 (1969). 
[Mordkhe Schaechter] 


WEINRUB, MATVEY, Soviet lieutenant general, Hero of 
the Soviet Union. In World War 11, at the battle of Stalingrad, 
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he commanded the armor of the 62°4 army, and his small 
tank force twice succeeded in preventing the Germans from 
reaching the Volga. Weinrub was promoted to major gen- 
eral with command of the armored division of the 8" guards 
army which recaptured the Donets coalfield and Odessa and 
advanced to Berlin. 


WEINRYB, BERNARD DOV SUCHER (1900-1982), eco- 
nomic and social historian. Born in Turobin, Poland, Weinryb 
studied in Breslau at the Jewish Theological Seminary and at 
the university, was librarian at the seminary in 1931-33, and 
worked on the editorial staff of the Encyclopaedia Judaica in 
Berlin and Zurich (1933-34). In 1934 he emigrated to Pal- 
estine, where he lectured at the School of Social Work and 
School of Economics to 1939. Moving to the United States, 
he taught at the Herzliah Teachers’ Seminary and at the Jew- 
ish Teachers’ Seminary, New York (1941-48). Weinryb was 
lecturer at Brooklyn College (1948-51), worked as an econo- 
mist for the State Department (1951-55), and lectured at Co- 
lumbia University (1950-56), Yeshiva University (1948), and 
as professor of Jewish history and economics at Dropsie Col- 
lege (from 1949). 

To the economic history of Russian and Polish Jewry 
Weinryb contributed Studien zur Wirtschaftsgeschichte ... 
(1933); Neueste Wirtschaftsgeschichte ... (1934; Hebrew and 
English summary, 1939); Te‘udot le-Toledot ha-Kehillot ha- 
Yehudiyyot be-Polin (“Texts and Studies in the Communal 
History of Polish Jewry,’ 1951, introduction and notes in 
English); Be-Reshit ha-Sozyalizm ha-Yehudi (“In the Begin- 
nings of Jewish Socialism,’ 1940). On the sociology of the yi- 
shuv in Palestine he wrote The Yishuv in Palestine: Structure 
and Organization (1947); Jewish Vocational Education (1948); 
Ha-Dor ha-Sheni be-Erez Yisrael ve-Darko ha-Mikzo’t (“The 
Second Generation in Erez Israel and its Occupational Sta- 
tus,’ 1954). Together with $.D. Loewinger, Weinryb prepared 
a Catalogue of Hebrew Manuscripts in the Jewish Theological 
Seminary, Breslau (1965) and Yiddische Handschriften in Bre- 
slau (1936). He also wrote The Jews of Poland (1972) and Stud- 
ies and Documents in Modern Jewish History (1975). Weinryb 
edited (and contributed to) Studies and Essays in Honor of 
A.A. Neumann (1962). He published over 300 articles in pe- 
riodicals. 


WEINSHALL, Erez Israel family. BEN ZION ZE'EV (Vladi- 
mir; 1863-1943) was born in Grodno, studied at the Rus- 
sian Military Academy of Medicine, and served as a govern- 
ment doctor in the Caucasus. He was employed among the 
“*Mountain Jews” to fight cholera, while his permanent resi- 
dence was in Baku, where he worked for 20 years (1902-22). 
He was a member of the Zionist movement from its incep- 
tion, having joined Hovevei Zion in Minsk during the Bilu 
period (1882-83). During 1917-20 he edited the Russian-lan- 
guage Zionist newspaper in the Caucasus, Yevreyski Kavkazski 
Vestnik. He settled in Palestine in 1922, and, after serving as 
village doctor in Rehovot (1923-24) and municipal doctor of 
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Tel Aviv (until 1926), he settled in Haifa, where he opened a 
private practice. In 1928, he was elected president of the Haifa 
branch of the Medical Society. 

His son JACOB (1891-2) was born in Tiflis in the Cauca- 
sus. Serving in the Russian army as medical officer in 1916, he 
joined Joseph *Trumpeldor in his attempt, after the Russian 
Revolution, to organize Jewish soldiers of the Russian army 
to effect a breakthrough on the Caucasus front and conquer 
Palestine. In 1922 he settled in Palestine, serving as a doctor in 
the *kuppat Holim of the Histadrut until 1932. He was a mem- 
ber of the municipal council of Tel Aviv (1925-28), a delegate 
to the first and second Asefat ha-Nivharim, and a member of 
the Va'ad Le’ummi. He took part in the establishment of the 
Union of Zionist Revisionists at its founding conference in 
Paris (1925) and was chairman of its central committee in Pal- 
estine until 1928. After the assassination of Chaim *Arlosoroff, 
he published a novel based on the murder and trial, entitled 
Ha-Mishpat Yathil Mahar (“The Trial Will Begin Tomorrow”), 
which appeared in the Revisionist newspaper Ha-Am. In 1939 
he founded the biweekly Ha-Hevrah. A prolific writer, he fa- 
vored the biographic and historic-novel form, including Hans 
Herzl (1945), Marco Baruch (1949), Aggadat Onkelos (“The 
Onkelos Legend,” 1951), and others. He wrote a book about 
*Jabotinsky (Jabo, 1954). 

His second son ABRAHAM (1893-1968) was born in the 
Caucasus. In 1920 he settled in Haifa, where he was appointed 
municipal legal adviser. An expert on questions concerning 
real estate, he was instrumental in the acquisition of valuable 
land for Jewish settlement, including the land for Nahariyyah, 
Shavei Zion, and a new commercial center in Haifa. Wein- 
shall’s legal essays were published in the professional organ 
Ha-Peraklit. He became chairman of the Revisionist central 
committee in Palestine. During 1925-31 he was a member of 
the Jewish community council of Haifa, also serving in 1927-33 
as a member of the Asefat ha-Nivharim and the Vaad Leummi. 
He published and edited the first newspaper of Haifa, Ha- 
Zafon, during 1926-27. In 1937 Abraham dissociated himself 
from the Revisionists and submitted a memorandum to the 
British government on the solution of the Palestine problem 
in the name of a group headed by him called Benei Horin. In 
1947 he was detained in the Latrun camp by the British au- 
thorities, together with other political leaders. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tidhar, 2 (1947), 602, 879-90, 901. 


WEINSTEIN, AARON (known as Yerahmiel or Rahmiel; 
1877-1938), *Bund leader in Russia. He was born in Vilna, and, 
while a student at the teachers’ training college, he joined a 
secret socialist circle. In the late 1890s he headed the Bund 
organization in Warsaw. He was a delegate at the third (1899) 
and fourth (1901) conventions of the Bund and was a member 
of its executive committee from 1901 to 1920. Weinstein was 
among the Bund delegates at the Russian Social-Democratic 
congress held in London in 1907. He directed the authorized 
publishing house of the Bund “Di Velt;’ contributed to the 
Bundist press, and, during the period of reaction after the 
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abortive revolution in 1905-06, supported the “legalist” trend 
in the Bund. He was among the four Bundists who took part 
in the meeting of Jewish communal leaders held in Kovno in 
1909, and a delegate at the All-Russian Convention of Crafts- 
men in 1911. Weinstein was jailed for political activities on 
several occasions, and during World War 1 was exiled to Sibe- 
ria, from where he was released after the February Revolution 
in 1917. At the tenth conference of the Bund (April 1917), he 
was elected chairman of its central committee, and moved to 
Minsk. There he was also elected to head the town council. Up 
to 1918 Weinstein had identified himself with the right wing 
of the Bund, but at its 11‘ conference (March 1919) he veered 
to the left. With his sister-in-law, Esther (Malkah) Frumkin, 
he headed the pro-Communist majority at the 12" conference 
of the Bund (April 1920), but opposed hostile government ac- 
tion against the socialists. He played a decisive role in the in- 
corporation of the Kombund (Communist Bund) within the 
Communist Party (1921). After this, he held important state 
functions: chairman of the Popular Economic Council in Be- 
lorussia; vice chairman of the Council of Popular Commissars 
in Kirghizia (1922-23); member of the Collegiate of the Com- 
missariat of Finances, and other positions in the government 
and economic administration. His Jewish activities were es- 
sentially connected with the agricultural settlement schemes; 
he was vice chairman of Komerd and chairman of Gezerd in 
Moscow. At the time of Stalin’s purges in the 1930s, he was ac- 
cused of “Bundist nationalism” and arrested. He committed 
suicide in prison. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 3 (1960), 385-8; J.S. Hertz et al. (eds.), 
Geshikhte fun Bund, 3 vols. (1960-66), index; Ch. Shmeruk (ed.), Pir- 
sumim Yehudiyyim bi-Verit ha-Moazot (1961), index; R. Abramovich, 
In Tsvey Revolutsyes, 1 (1944), 196-7, 328-33; 2 (1944), 310-19. 

[Moshe Mishkinsky] 


WEINSTEIN, BERISH (1905-1967), Yiddish poet. Born to 
a hasidic family in Rzeszow (western Galicia), he moved to 
Vienna in 1923 and to New York two years later. His first book, 
Brukhvarg (“Fragments,” 1936), is a masterpiece of rough ex- 
pressionism. In long, Whitmanesque lines, elliptical syntax, 
and Galician dialect, Weinstein describes the depths of eastern 
Europe and New York, a world of sailors, thieves, and blood- 
thirsty gentiles. In his second book, Reyshe (“Rzeszow,’ 1947), 
in which he recreates his vanished birthplace, a noted center of 
religious learning, Weinstein began an autobiographical tril- 
ogy, continuing with Amerike (1955) and Dovid Hameylekhs 
Giter (“King David’s Estates,” 1960), where he glorifies the 
formation of the State of Israel. In 1949 Weinstein collected 
his early poems into Lider un Poemes (“Poems and Long Po- 
ems’), where few pieces from Brukhvarg reappear, and even 
they are severely shorn of their roughness and descriptive 
detail: Weinstein had elided his original and daring modern- 
ism in order to write in the vein of nostalgia and nationalist 
Jewish unity demanded by conservative critical taste after the 
Holocaust. His last book of verse, Basherte Lider (“Destined 
Poems”), appeared in 1965. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Weinstein, Reisha (Heb. 1951), 5-29 (in- 
trod. by D. Sadan); I. Howe and E. Greenberg (eds.), A Treasury of 
Yiddish Poetry (1969), 291-3. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY. J. Glatstein, in: 
Oyf Greyte Temes (1967) 123-7; B. and B. Harshav (eds.), American 
Yiddish Poetry (1986), 628-73; B. Kagan, Leksikon fun Yidish-Shray- 
bers (1986), 239-41. 

[Leonard Prager / Itay Zutra (2"4 ed.)] 


WEINSTEIN, HARVEY (1952— ) and BOB (1954-_), USS. 
entertainment executives. The brothers were raised in Flush- 
ing, New York. Harvey enrolled at the University of Buffalo, 
while Bob went to the State University of New York at Fredo- 
nia; however, neither Weinstein graduated. Harvey became 
involved in concert promotion on campus, and eventually 
purchased a theater where he booked music acts and fea- 
tured films between performances. The Weinsteins went to 
the Cannes Film Festival in 1979 and purchased the soft-core 
film Goodbye, Emmanuelle, which enabled them to start Mira- 
max. The studio, named for the Weinstein’s parents and set up 
at first in Harvey's one-room apartment in New York, distrib- 
uted independent and foreign films other studios refused to 
handle. The Weinsteins’ first Academy Award win was for the 
Danish film Pelle the Conqueror (1987), which took the 1988 
Oscar for best foreign film. When Miramax received a $5 mil- 
lion investment from Midland Montague in 1988, the broth- 
ers began producing their own films, such as Scandal (1989), 
about the British Profumo scandal. However, Miramax first 
major successes were sex, lies and videotape by Steven Soder- 
bergh, which cost $1.1 million to make and pulled in $24 mil- 
lion in the North American box office, and the Oscar wins for 
My Left Foot (1989). The Crying Game (1992) led to another hit 
for Miramax, garnering six Oscar nominations and one win 
for the studio. In 1993, Bob Weinstein founded Dimension 
Films, a studio for genre films, such as Scream (1996) and Spy 
Kids (2001). The Piano (1993) was the next hit for Miramax, 
with three Academy Award wins and Cannes’ Palme d’Or. In 
1993, Disney purchased Miramax for $65 million, but left the 
Weinsteins in control of projects under $12 million. When 
the Motion Picture Association of America’s Ratings Board 
handed down an x rating to the film Tie Me Up! Tie Me Down! 
(1990), the Weinsteins sued, which led the board to create the 
NC-17 rating for films featuring adult content that was not por- 
nographic in nature. Miramax continued to rack up hits with 
Pulp Fiction (1994), Il Postino (1994), Trainspotting (1996), The 
English Patient (1996), Good Will Hunting (1997), and Shake- 
speare in Love (1998), among many other titles. In all, Miramax 
projects received 243 Academy Awards nominations and the 
studio enjoyed 57 wins before Disney took full control of the 
company and its film library in 2005. The Weinsteins still re- 
tained control of Dimension Films, and launched a new ven- 


ture called the Weinstein Co. 
[Adam Wills (24 ed.)] 


WEINSTEIN, JACK B. (1921-_), U.S. federal judge. Born in 


Wichita, Kansas, Weinstein graduated from Brooklyn College 
of the City University of New York in 1943 and served as an 
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BAK, printers and pioneers in Erez Israel. IsRAEL BAK 
(1797-1874) was born in Berdichev, Ukraine, into a family of 
printers. Later he owned a Jewish press in Berdichev, printing 
about 30 books between 1815 and 1821 when the press closed 
down. In 1831, after various unsuccessful efforts to reopen the 
works, he immigrated to Palestine and settled in Safed. There 
he renewed the tradition of printing Hebrew works, which had 
come to an end in the last third of the 17» century. During 
the peasant revolt against Muhammad Ali in 1834 his printing 
press was destroyed and he was wounded. Later he reopened 
his press, and also began to work the land on Mount Yarmak 
(Meron), overlooking Safed. His was the first Jewish farm in 
Erez Israel in modern times. After the Safed earthquake in 
1837 and the Druze revolt in 1838, during which his farm and 
printing press were destroyed, he moved to Jerusalem. In 1841 
he established the first - and for 22 years, the only - Jewish 
printing press in Jerusalem. One hundred and thirty books 
were printed on it, making it an important cultural factor in 
Jerusalem. Bak also published and edited the second Hebrew 
newspaper in Erez Israel, Havazzelet (1863). After a short time 
its publication stopped and was renewed only in 1870 by his 
son-in-law I.D. *Frumkin and others. Israel Bak was a leader 
of the hasidic community; as a result of his efforts and those 
of his son Nisan, a central synagogue for the Hasidim, called 
Tiferet Israel (after R. Israel of Ruzhin), came into being. In 
Jerusalem it was also known as “Nisan Bak’s synagogue.” It was 
destroyed in 1948 during the War of Independence. 

NISAN (1815-1889), only son of Israel, was born in Berdichev 
and immigrated to Palestine with his father in 1831. Nisan 
managed the printing press after the death of his father until 
1883, when he sold the business; thereafter he devoted himself 
exclusively to communal affairs in Jerusalem. He was an ac- 
tive worker in the hasidic community and the representative 
of the Ruzhin-Sadagura dynasty in Jerusalem. Through his 
contacts with the Turkish government he did much to modify 
decrees aimed against the yishuv. He initiated and executed 
several building projects in Jerusalem, such as the Kiryah 
Neemanah quarter, first named Oholei Moshe vi- Yhudit, but 
better known as Battei Nisan Bak. He and his brother-in-law 
I.D. Frumkin were pioneers of the Haskalah in Jerusalem; 
they also opposed the methods of *halukkah distribution. 
In 1884 Nisan and others founded the Ezrat Niddahim Soci- 
ety, which fought the missions and established the Yemenite 
quarter in Jerusalem. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Kressel (ed.), Mivhar Kitvei I.D. Frumkin 
(1954), index; A. Yaari, Ha-Defus ha-Ivri be-Arzot ha-Mizrah (1937), 
20-22 (list of books printed by Israel Bak in Safed); S. Halevi, Ha- 
Sefarim ha-Ivriyyim she-Nidpesu be-Yrushalayim (1963), index; G. 
Kressel, Toledot ha-Ittonut ha-Ivrit be-Erez Yisrael (1964), index; Tid- 
har, 1 (1947), 64f.; M. Benayahu, in: Aresheth, 4 (1966), 271-95. 


[Getzel Kressel] 


BAK, SAMUEL (1933-_), painter. Bak was born in Vilna. A 
few years later the area was incorporated into the indepen- 
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dent republic of Lithuania. He was eight when the Germans 
occupied the city. Bak began painting while still a child and, 
prompted by the well-known Yiddish poet Abraham Sutz- 
kever, held his first exhibition (in the Vilna ghetto) in 1942 at 
the age of nine. From the ghetto the family was sent to a labor 
camp on the outskirts of the city. Bak’s father managed to save 
his son by dropping him in a sack out of a ground floor win- 
dow of the warehouse where he was working; he was met by 
a maid and brought to the house where his mother was hid- 
ing. His father was shot by the Germans in July 1944, a few 
days before Soviet troops liberated the city. His four grand- 
parents had earlier been executed at the killing site outside 
Vilna called Ponary. 

After the war, the young Bak continued painting at the 
Displaced Persons camp in Landsberg, Germany (1945-48), 
where he also studied painting in Munich. In 1948, he and his 
mother immigrated to Israel, where he studied for a year at 
the Bezalel Art School in Jerusalem. After fulfilling his mili- 
tary service, he spent three years (1956-59) at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts in Paris. He then moved to Rome (1959-66), re- 
turned to Israel (1966-74), and lived for a time in New York 
City (1974-77). There followed further years in Israel and 
Paris, then a long stay in Switzerland (1984-93). From 1993 
Bak lived and worked outside Boston, in Weston, Massachu- 
setts. In 2001 he published a detailed autobiography, Painted 
in Words: A Memoir (Indiana University Press). 

Bak’s paintings have been exhibited in museums and gal- 
leries and hang in public collections in England, the United 
States, Israel, Germany, and Switzerland. Many later works 
may be viewed at the Pucker Gallery (171 Newbury Street) 
in Boston. The editors of Between Worlds: The Paintings and 
Drawings of Samuel Bak from 1946 to 2001 (Pucker Art Pub- 
lications, 2002), a survey of more than a half-century of his 
work, summarize the sources of his vision as follows: 


Bak’s life has inevitably influenced his choice of images and 
themes. The particulars of Vilna and the Holocaust, of surviv- 
ing and being a wandering Jew, are part of his individual biog- 
raphy; but all are also aspects of our shared human condition. 
Bak has always sought to find the universal in the specific. His 
ongoing dialogues with the long-dead members of his family, 
with his early teachers, with the great masters of all epochs, 
with contemporary culture, and with the Bible and the diverse 
host of Jewish traditions - all come from his desire to repre- 
sent the universality of loss and the endurance of man’s hope 
for a tikkun. 


The fragile balance between ruin and repair remained a cen- 
tral theme of his efforts to create for modern consciousness 
challenging visual images of our contemporary world. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Kaufman and P.T. Nagano, Samuel Bak: 
Paintings of the Last Decade (1974); R. Kallenbach, Samuel Bak: Mon- 
uments to Our Dreams (1977); S. Bak and P.T. Nagano, Samuel Bak: 
The Past Continues (1988); J.L. Kornuz, Chess as Metaphor in the 
Art of Samuel Bak (1991); S. Bak, Ewiges Licht (Landsberg: A Mem- 
oir 1944-1948) (1996); L.L. Langer, Landscapes of Jewish Experience 
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officer in the U.S. Navy during World War 1. He received his 
law degree from Columbia University in 1948. In 1949 and 1950 
he served as law clerk to Judge Stanley H. Fuld of the New York 
Court of Appeals. In 1953 Weinstein entered private practice 
and began teaching at Columbia Law School, where he con- 
tinued to teach until 1998. From 1956 to 1967 he was County 
Attorney of Nassau County, New York. 

Weinstein served as special counsel to the New York 
Joint Legislative Committee on Motor Vehicle Problems, and 
as counsel to New York State Senator Seymour Halpern. He 
was secretary of the Nassau County Board of Ethics, and he 
served as consultant and reporter for the New York Temporary 
Commission on Courts in 1966. In 1967 he served as adviser 
to the New York State Constitutional Convention. 

That same year he was appointed by President Lyndon 
Johnson as a federal judge in the Eastern District of New 
York. Weinstein served as chief judge of the Eastern District 
from 1980 to 1988, becoming senior judge in 1993. He ruled 
on many high-profile mass tort cases, including those involv- 
ing asbestos, Agent Orange, tobacco, and handguns, and the 
1999 case of Hamilton v. Accu-Tek, in which damages were 
awarded based on negligent marketing. He is considered to 
have had a significant influence on the law of mass tort litiga- 
tion. The New York Times called Weinstein the “quintessen- 
tial activist judge.” 

Judge Weinstein was considered an authority on a wide 
range of issues, including procedure, legal ethics, judicial ad- 
ministration, and the role of science in the courts. He was the 
author of numerous articles for law reviews, and his works 
include widely cited treatises and casebooks on New York 
civil procedure and federal evidence rules, including Reform 
of Federal Court Rule Making Procedures (1976), Basic Prob- 
lems of State and Federal Evidence (1976), Mass Torts: Cases 
and Materials (1994), and Individual Justice in Mass Tort Liti- 
gations (1995). 

A member of the New York State Bar Association, Judge 
Weinstein was the recipient of numerous awards and honors, 
including the Judicial Recognition Award of the National As- 
sociation of Defense Lawyers, the Edward J. Devitt Distin- 
guished Service to Justice Award, the Columbia Law School 
Excellence Award, the Honorable William J. Brennan Award of 
the New York State Association of Criminal Defense Lawyers, 
and the National Law Journal’s Lawyer of the Year Award. 


[Dorothy Bauhoff (24 ed.)] 


WEINSTEIN, JACOB (1902-1974), Reform rabbi. Born in 
Stephin, Russia, he immigrated to the United States at the age 
of seven with his family to Portland, Oregon, where he became 
a protégé of Charles E. Wood, the city’s most prominent civil 
liberties and labor lawyer, whose clients included Jewish an- 
archist Emma *Goldman. 

He went to Reed College in Oregon and then the Hebrew 
Union College, where he was ordained in 1929. 

He was rabbi of Congregation Beth Israel in Austin, 
Texas, from 1929 to 1930. A year later he moved to San Fran- 
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cisco, where he was rabbi of Congregation Shearith Israel. 
He became involved in the Mooney Billings case, defending 
striking longshoremen, as well as urging higher wages for de- 
partment store employees to a congregation that included the 
owners of these stores. His career in San Francisco did not 
last for long. He went to New York for three years and then 
returned to San Francisco, not as a congregational rabbi but 
as director of the School for Jewish Studies in San Francisco 
from 1935 to 1939. 

Jacob Weinstein became rabbi of kKAm in Chicago, 
Illinois, in 1939 and served there until 1967. He was a leading 
spokesman for Judaism's mission of social action in Ameri- 
can society. A fervent opponent of racism, he helped integrate 
the Hyde Park neighborhood as a paradigm of solidarity and 
cooperation. He nudged the labor movement in the United 
States and in Israel toward egalitarian and humanitarian goals. 
He influenced such politically well-known Chicago figures as 
Arthur J. Goldberg and Abner Mikva, as well as Democratic 
presidential candidate (in 1952 and 1956) Adlai Stevenson and 
a host of younger rabbis and lay leaders in the Chicago and 
national communities. 

During the years of World War 11, Rabbi Weinstein served 
as public member of the Chicago area War Labor Board, which 
arbitrated a crushing load of contract disputes between work- 
ers and their employers. This experience led to subsequent ar- 
bitration assignments in the labor relations field. He served 
on the Public Review Board of the United Auto Workers, es- 
tablished by legendary Labor leader Walter Reuther in 1957 
to mediate and adjudicate disputes within the union. Among 
his colleagues on that board were Msgr. George Higgins, chair 
of the Catholic Conference on Social Research; Prof. Frank 
McCulloch, formerly head of the Labor Education Division at 
Roosevelt University, and Dr. Robin Flemming, labor arbitra- 
tor and president of the University of Michigan. 

He was president of the Chicago Board of Rabbis from 
1947 to 1949, during the time in which the post-war transfor- 
mation of the Jewish community was taking root and when 
the State of Israel was established. He was president of the 
Hyde Park Council of Churches and Synagogues from 1948 
to 1950. Admired by his colleagues, nationally as well as lo- 
cally, he was president of the Central Conference of Ameri- 
can Rabbis, from 1965 to 1969. An ardent laborite and Zionist, 
he was President of the National Committee for Labor Israel 
in 1974. President John E. Kennedy, under the influence of 
Secretary of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg, appointed him to the 
President's Commission on Equal Employment Opportunity. 
He also served on the Business Ethics Advisory Committee to 
the secretary of commerce. 

He is the author of A Rabbis Rabbi: The Life of Solomon 
Goldman, his Conservative Colleague in Chicago, a tribute 
to their friendship and to his scholarship. An avid letter 
writer, he was both a serious pastor, writing to congregants 
in the army or after losses and at milestone occasions, and 
a significant and courageous, liberal political and religious 
leader. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Feldstein, Rabbi Jacob J. Weinstein: Advo- 
cate of the People (1980). 
[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


WEINSTEIN, LEWIS H. (1905-1996), U.S. attorney and 
communal leader. Weinstein, born in Arany, Lithuania, was 
taken to the United States as an infant and grew up in Port- 
land, Maine. He received his law degree from Harvard Law 
School in 1930. He was admitted to the Massachusetts bar and 
practiced law. During World War 11 he served in the army, 
in 1944 on General Eisenhower’s staff as liaison to General 
Charles de Gaulle, and in 1945 as a lieutenant colonel and chief 
of the liaison section in the European Theater of Operation. 
He was among the Allied troops that took part in the libera- 
tion of the concentration camp prisoners at the end of the Ho- 
locaust. Weinstein returned to a Boston law practice and was 
active in local, state, and national bar associations. 

Among his many interests was housing; he served as 
counsel for urban renewal agencies and on city, state, and 
federal housing agencies, and taught city planning at Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology and law at Harvard and 
other professional institutions. His wide-ranging interest in 
Jewish life led to his service as chairman of four national Jew- 
ish agencies: the Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare 
Funds (1965-66); the National Community Relations Advisory 
Council (1960-64); the American Jewish Conference on Soviet 
Jewry, which he helped found and which he served as cochair- 
man from its inception and from 1968 as chairman; and the 
Conference of Presidents of Major American Jewish Organi- 
zations (1963-65). He also served a number of local, state, and 
national organizations, including the Temple Mishkan Tefila 
board, Boston’s Hebrew College (president, 1946-53), and the 
Combined Jewish Philanthropies of Greater Boston as presi- 
dent and general campaign chairman. 

At Harvard’s Center for Jewish Studies, Weinstein estab- 
lished the annual Selma and Lewis Weinstein Prize in Jew- 
ish Studies, awarded to the best undergraduate essay in Jew- 
ish studies. Weinstein’s autobiography Masa: Odyssey of an 
American Jew, which chronicles his journey from the shtetl 
to Harvard Law School, was published in 1989. His book My 
Life at the Bar: Lawyer, Soldier, Teacher, and Pro Bono Activ- 
ist appeared in 1993. 


WEINSTOCK, SIR ARNOLD, BARON (1924-2002), Brit- 
ish industrialist. Born in London, the son of a tailor, Wein- 
stock studied statistics before becoming a junior adminis- 
trative officer in the Admiralty in 1944. He left government 
service in 1947 to engage in finance and real estate develop- 
ment, and in 1952 became the managing director of Radio and 
Allied Industries. In 1949 he married the daughter of Mar- 
tin (later Sir Martin) Sobell, the head of the General Electric 
Company (GEC). He became a director of GEC in 1961 and 
served as its managing director from 1963 to 1996. Under his 
direction, after many economies in production and manage- 
ment, GEC quadrupled its earnings. In 1967 Weinstock won a 
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prolonged, bitter battle for control over Associated Electrical 
Industries. GEC and AEI were merged into General Electric 
Ltd., which thus became the biggest telecommunications and 
electronics combine in Britain. In 1970 he received a knight- 
hood for his contribution to the expansion of his country’s ex- 
ports. He was then invited by the British Government to head 
a new company responsible for the development of Britain's 
domestic nuclear power, in which GEc holds a 50% interest. He 
was described as “the ablest young industrialist in England” 
and became one of the most successful British industrialist of 
his time. He was given a life peerage in 1980. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fortune (1967), 61-62; Business Week (Aug. 
24, 1968), 70-72. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Aris, Arnold Weinstock 
and the Making of GEC (1998). 


[Morton Mayer Berman] 


WEINSTOCK, HARRIS (1854-1922), U.S. businessman and 
communal leader. Weinstock, who was born in London, emi- 
grated to the US. and settled in California in 1869. Entering 
business with his half brother David Lubin in Sacramento and 
San Francisco, he established the Weinstock, Lubin Company 
in 1888, which became known for its one-price policy and en- 
lightened employee relations. In 1908 Weinstock established 
an automobile supply business in San Francisco, and was also 
vice president of the Weinstock-Lubin Real Estate Company. 
Weinstock’s interest in labor relations and in civic government 
brought him invitations to participate in numerous civic ac- 
tivities. He was a member of the Board of Trustees of the State 
Library, the Board of Freeholders of the State Board of Horti- 
culture, the Executive Board of the National Civic Federation, 
and others. In 1908 he was appointed by Governor Gillet to 
investigate labor conditions throughout the world, publish- 
ing his conclusions in Strikes and Lock-Outs (1911). President 
Wilson appointed him to the Industrial Relations Commission 
in 1913, and he also served on the Industrial Accident Com- 
mission at the invitation of Governor Hiram Johnson, a close 
friend. In 1915 he was appointed State Market Director. Wein- 
stock, who was active in the California Progressive movement, 
was often called upon to mediate strikes. With David Lubin 
he was an influential supporter of cooperative marketing and 
agriculture reform. 

Deeply interested in Jewish life, Weinstock served for 
a number of years as president of his congregation in Sac- 
ramento, where on occasion he conducted the service and 
delivered the sermon. He was author of a number of articles 
on Judaica, including religious and economic essays entitled 
Jesus the Jew and Other Addresses (1902). During World War 1 
Weinstock led fund raising for the American Jewish Relief 


Committee. 
[Max Vorspan] 


WEINSTOCK, HERBERT (1905-1971), U.S. writer and mu- 
sicologist. Weinstock was born in Milwaukee and attended 
the University of Chicago. He became a music editor at the 
New York publishing firm of Alfred A. Knopf (1943-59 and 
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1963-71). Weinstock was also a prolific writer and published 
books on Tchaikovsky (1943), Handel (1946), Chopin (1949), 
and Music as an Art (1953). However, most of his writings were 
more especially on operatic subjects, including The Opera: 
a History of its Creation and Performance, 1600-1941 (New 
York, 1941; 19627 as The World of Opera); Donizetti and the 
World of Opera in Italy, Paris and Vienna in the First Half of 
the Nineteenth Century (1963), as well as his later works dedi- 
cated to the biographies of Rossini (1968) and Bellini (1971). 
From 1966 he was also New York correspondent for the Brit- 
ish journal Opera. 


[Max Loppert / Amnon Shiloah (24 ed.)] 


WEINTRAUB, SOLOMON (1781-1829), Polish cantor; also 
known as Solomon Kashtan, after his native town in Volhynia. 
He was cantor in Dubno, but often traveled from town to town 
giving performances, and was noted for his fervor and singu- 
lar coloratura. He was the first cantor to leave written com- 
positions, and he created an Eastern European style. Most 
of his works remained in manuscript (Hebrew Union Col- 
lege, Cincinnati), but a selection was edited and published in 
modern form by his son, ZEVI HIRSCH ALTER WEINTRAUB 
(1811-1882). The latter succeeded him as cantor in Dubno 
(1830-35), and was cantor in Koenigsberg (1838-80). He made 
his father’s work part three of his Schire Beth Adonai oder Tem- 
pelgesaenge ... (3 pts., Leipzig, 1860; 1955”). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Idelsohn, Music, 266-9; H. Harris, Toledot 
ha-Neginah ve-ha-Hazzanut be- Yisrael (1950), 395-6, 408-10; Sendrey, 
Music, index; Z.H.A. Weintraub, in: Ha-Maggid (April 7, 1875). 


{Ernst Daniel Goldschmidt] 


WEINZWEIG, HELEN (Tenenbaum; 1915- ), Canadian 
author. Weinzweig was born in Poland and immigrated to 
Canada at the age of nine with her divorced mother. She did 
not know her father until she was an adult. Weinzweig grew 
up in the Jewish immigrant district of Toronto and deliber- 
ately abandoned her native Polish and Yiddish languages. In 
Toronto, she attended school for the first time. Her mother 
remained a single parent and was sole provider at a time 
when women rarely found themselves in such circumstances. 
Weinzweig’s story “My Mother’s Luck,” included in her short 
story collection and adapted as a one-act play, records the dif- 
ficult life and dynamic character of her mother. 

During adolescence, Weinzweig spent two years at a san- 
atorium while recuperating from tuberculosis. It was during 
this period that she developed the love of reading that contin- 
ued throughout her life. After completing high school, Wein- 
zweig was forced by the Depression to work successively as a 
stenographer, receptionist, and salesperson. She married the 
composer John *Weinzweig in 1940 and they had two sons. 

Weinzweig’s first novel, Passing Ceremony (1973), pub- 
lished when she was 58, is highly experimental in form and 
presents a somber, ironic picture of the ritual of marriage, the 
“passing ceremony” of its title. As an expressionistic work, 
Passing Ceremony employs strategies from other genres — film, 
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painting, and music - to bring meaning and unity to an other- 
wise senseless marriage between a homosexual and a promis- 
cuous woman. Weinzweig’s narrative style blends the surreal 
and the gothic and communicates her belief in the paradox 
that tragedy always lurks beneath the comfortable and con- 
ventional surface of everyday life. 

Basic Black with Pearls (1980), Weinzweig’s second novel 
and winner of the City of Toronto Book Award, is an ingenious 
work of puzzles that also exposes the vacuousness of tradi- 
tional marriage. Written as a highly subjective interior mono- 
logue, its protagonist is the respectable Shirley Kaszenbowski, 
née Silverberg, alias Lola Montez, a middle-class, middle-aged, 
married woman in a basic black dress and pearls who travels 
the world to meet her elusive lover, Coenraad, an alleged spy 
for an unidentified “Agency.” Shirley’s chameleon-like trans- 
formations imply that all behavior is mere acting, and Wein- 
zweig’s innovative use of the mask motif heightens the inter- 
play of reality and illusion that is at the heart of this novel. 

A View from the Roof (1989) is a collection of thirteen 
short stories whose range of themes and styles evoke Weinz- 
weig’s novels. The short story “The Sea at Bar” appeared in the 
journal Parchment (vol. 2, 1993-94). 


[Ruth Panofsky (24 ed.)] 


WEINZWEIG, JOHN (Jacob; 1913-2006), Canadian com- 
poser and teacher. Born in Toronto to Polish immigrant par- 
ents, Weinzweig first studied music at the Workman's Cir- 
cle Peretz School, at Toronto high schools, and privately. In 
1934-37 he studied with Healey Willan at the University of 
Toronto, where he founded and conducted the University of 
Toronto Symphony Orchestra. At the invitation of Howard 
Hanson, he completed a M.Mus. (1938) in composition at the 
Eastman School of Music. Weinzweig’s Suite for Piano (1939) 
contains Canada’s first 12-tone writing. 

Except for a 1943-45 stint in the RCAF, Weinzweig taught 
at the Toronto Conservatory from 1938 to 1960. Having com- 
posed music for four National Film Board movies (1941-45) 
and for about 100 cBc Radio dramas (1941-51), he taught 
composition and orchestration at the University of Toronto 
in 1952-78. Among his many renowned students were Mur- 
ray Adaskin, Harry Freedman, Srul Irving Glick, and Brian 
Cherney. 

Among his concert works are Divertimento No. 1 (1946) 
for flute and orchestra, which won the Silver Medal at the 
1948 Arts Olympiad; the Cello Sonata “Israel” (1949); Dance of 
the Massadah (1951) for baritone and piano, based on Yizhak 
*Lamdan poems and commissioned by the Canadian Jewish 
Congress; Am Yisrael Chai! (1952) for chorus, based on Wein- 
zweig’s translation of Malke *Lee’s text; Wine of Peace (1957) 
for soprano and orchestra, dedicated to “the United Nations, 
where the dreams of mankind for peace on earth become a 
reality”; Dummiyah/Silence (1969) for orchestra, which he 
described as a reaction to the horrors of the Holocaust; and 
the choral “Prisoner of Conscience” (1986) dedicated to Am- 
nesty International. 
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Weinzweig played a central role in founding both the Ca- 
nadian League of Composers (1951) and the Canadian Music 
Centre (1959). In 1967, he was awarded the B'nai Israel Beth 
David Synagogue Scroll of Honour for outstanding contribu- 
tions to Canadian culture. Other accolades include honorary 
doctorates from the Universities of Ottawa (1969) and Toronto 
(1982), an appointment as Officer of the Order of Canada 
(1974) and Member of the Order of Ontario (1988). A recipi- 
ent of the Canadian Music Council Medal in 1978, Weinzweig 
was designated “President Emeritus” by the Canadian League 
of Composers in 1981. He is also the first composer to receive 
the Canada Council’s Molson Prize (1981) and the Roy Thom- 
son Hall Award (1991). Subsequently Weinzweig received the 
Toronto Arts Award for Music (1998) and the socan (Soci- 
ety of Composers, Authors and Music Publishers) Lifetime 
Achievement Award (2004). He married the fiction writer 
Helen *Weinzweig. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Keillor, E. John Weinzweig and His Music: 
The Radical Romantic of Canada (1994). 


[Jay Rahn (24 ed.)] 


WEISBERGER, BERNARD ALLEN (1922- ), U.S. histo- 
rian. Born in New York, Weisberger taught at several uni- 
versities before being appointed adjunct professor of his- 
tory at New York University. Weisberger won many awards 
and wrote books in a popular style supported by careful re- 
search and profound thought. He was a member of the Na- 
tional Hillel Commission and a dedicated participant in the 
civil rights movement. After teaching at such universities as 
Wayne State, the University of Chicago, and the University of 
Rochester, he gave up the classroom and dedicated his time 
to writing. He was a contributing editor for American Heri- 
tage, where he wrote a column entitled “In the News’ for more 
than 10 years. 

Among his many books are They Gathered at the River 
(1958), a provocative study of Protestant revivalism; The New 
Industrial Society (1969); The American Heritage History of the 
American People (1971); Pathways to the Present (1976); The 
Impact of Our Past (1976); Reaching for Empire (1980); From 
Sea to Shining Sea (1981); The Statue of Liberty (1985); Many 
People, One Nation (1987); The La Follettes of Wisconsin (1994); 


and America Afire (2000). 
[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


WEISENBURG, THEODORE H. (1876-1934), U.S. physi- 
cian. Weisenburg was born in New York City and, having suf- 
fered from a nervous disorder as a child, he determined to 
devote himself to the field of neurosurgery. In 1908 be was 
chairman of the American Medical Association’s section on 
nervous and mental disorders. 

Weisenburg taught at the University of Pennsylvania 
(1904-07) and at the Medico-Chirurgical College in Philadel- 
phia. After the college became a part of the university, he be- 
came a professor of neurology (1918) and in 1920 a vice dean 
of the college. He became particularly noted as a pioneer in 
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the use of moving pictures for the study of patients with ner- 
vous and mental disorders. 

From 1905, Weisenburg was an active member of the 
American Neurological Association and became its president 
in 1918. In 1919 he became editor of Transactions, the associa- 
tion’s journal. Weisenburg also edited the Archives of Neurol- 
ogy and Psychiatry from 1920 until his death. 

With the aid of a grant from the Commonwealth Fund 
of New York City, Weisenburg embarked on a planned pro- 
gram of research, which included adult intelligence tests. In 
1933-34 he was made president of the Association for Research 
in Nervous and Mental Diseases. He was also a member of the 
Examining Board for Certification of Specialists in Neurology 
and Psychiatry. His books Aphasia (1935) and Adult Intelligence 
(1936) were published posthumously. 


WEISER-VARON, BENNO (1913-_), journalist, author, 
diplomat, and university lecturer. Born in Czernovitz (Aus- 
tro-Hungarian Empire), after the outbreak of World War 1 he 
moved with his family to Vienna. In 1938 he had almost com- 
pleted medical studies. As a student he was active together 
with Teddy *Kollek and Ehud *Avriel in diverse Zionist stu- 
dent organizations. 

After the annexation of Austria to the Third Reich, he 
left in autumn 1938 for Ecuador via Amsterdam and settled 
in Quito, where he succeeded in obtaining visas for his fam- 
ily and his fiancée. As one of the only European refugees to 
be proficient in Spanish, he was hired in April 1940 by the 
leading newspaper of Quito, El Comercio, to cover the events 
in Europe, on which he had a daily column, “El Mirador del 
Mundo” (“Observer of the World”). 

In 1945 he attended the first Latin American Zionist 
Congress in Montevideo and established close ties with lead- 
ing Zionist activists in Latin America —- among others Moshe 
Toff (later Tov). As a newspaperman he met for an interview 
in Buenos Aires Juan D. Peron, at that time Argentina's vice 
president. In spring 1946 he established, at the request of Na- 
chum Goldmann, a regional agency for the Jewish Agency 
in Bogota. In June 1947 he was called to New York as acting 
director (for Tov), and later director, of the Latin American 
Department of the Jewish Agency. His main mission was to 
create and maintain Latin America’s support at the UN for the 
Zionist cause and later for the State of Israel. Weiser succeeded 
in securing Ecuador’s crucial vote, on November 29, 1947, at 
the special session of the uN General Assembly, in favor of 
the uNscop partition plan for Palestine, the decision for the 
establishment of a Jewish state. 

In 1957, as ambassador of the State of Israel, he repre- 
sented the country at the inauguration of Luis Somoza De- 
bayle as president of Nicaragua. In 1960 he was asked to take 
over the Israel-Iberoamerican Institute of Cultural Relations 
in Jerusalem and moved with his family to Israel. He reported 
on the Eichmann trial for several newspapers. In 1964 Weiser 
was appointed the first ambassador of Israel to the Dominican 
Republic and adopted, on the advice of Prof. Efraim E. Urbach, 
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the name Varon, and in 1966 he was also named nonresident 
ambassador to Jamaica. As a result of the Six-Day War of 1967, 
Weiser was asked to proceed to New York to join the Israeli 
delegation to the uN, headed by Abba Eban. When Paraguay 
was elected to the UN Security Council for 1968-69, Weiser 
was appointed as the first Israeli ambassador to Paraguay. On 
May 4, 1970, the embassy offices in Asuncion were invaded 
by two Palestinians intent on killing the Israeli ambassador. 
After shooting Edna Peer dead and wounding Diana Zawluk 
with five bullets (she survived), the invaders had no bullets 
left for the ambassador. Weiser-Varon terminated his diplo- 
matic activities for the State of Israel in 1972. 

In 1973 he moved to Boston and wrote articles for publi- 
cations such as Commentary, Midstream, the New York Times, 
and the Boston Globe. In 1986 he joined the department for 
Jewish Studies at Boston University, retiring in 2001. 

Among his writings are El Mirador del Mundo (1941), 
Yo era Europeo (1942), Visitenkarte (1957), and Professions of 


a Lucky Jew (1992). 
[Gabriel E. Alexander (274 ed.)] 


WEISGAL, ABBA JOSEPH (1885-1981), hazzan. Weisgal 
was born in Poland where his father, the local hazzan, was his 
first teacher. After serving as hazzan in Ivancice, Czechoslo- 
vakia, he emigrated to the United States in 1920 and became 
hazzan of the Chizuk Amuno congregation of Baltimore, 
Maryland, officiating for more than 50 years. Joseph Levin, 
a hazzan and musician, wrote a work entitled Emunah Abba 
about Weisgal’s compositions and published it together with 
those compositions in a volume called Shirei Hayyim ve-Emu- 
nah (1982). Weisgal was the brother of Meyer *Weisgal and 
the father of Hugo *Weisgal. 


[Akiva Zimmerman (2"4 ed.)] 


WEISGAL, MEYER WOLF (1894-1977), Zionist. Born in 
Kikol (near Lipno), Poland. Weisgal emigrated to the U.S. in 
1905. From 1921 to 1938 he served as national secretary of the 
Zionist Organization of America, and became Chaim *Weiz- 
mann’s personal political representative in the U.S. In 1940 he 
participated in the establishment of the US. section of the Jew- 
ish Agency for Palestine, serving as its secretary general until 
1946. He was appointed organizing secretary of the “American 
Jewish Conference in 1943. In 1944 Weisgal began his dynamic 
public relations activities on behalf of the *Weizmann Institute 
of Science. He established his residence in Israel in 1949 on the 
campus of the Institute at Rehovot and took over the manage- 
ment of its affairs as chairman of the Executive Council. He 
served as president from 1966 to 1969 and then as chancellor. 
Weisgal was closely connected with the arts in the U.S. and 
Israel. He edited several newspapers and books of Jewish in- 
terest (The Maccabean, 1918-21, and New Palestine, 1921-30), 
and produced a number of plays, including Franz Werfel’s The 
Eternal Road, directed by Max Reinhardt in 1937 in the US. 
He edited the book Theodor Herzl, a Memorial (1929), and two 
books on Weizmann: Chaim Weizmann: Statesman, Scientist, 
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Builder of the Jewish Commonwealth (1944), and Chaim Weiz- 
mann: A Biography by Several Hands (1963”). Weisgal’s auto- 
biography, ... So Far, was published in 1971 and the Hebrew 
translation, Ad Kan, in 1972. He was buried on the grounds 
of the Weizmann Institute. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Victor (ed.), Meyer Weisgal at Seventy: 


an Anthology (1966). 
[Rinna Samuel] 


WEISGALL, HUGO (1912-1997), composer, conductor, and 
teacher. Born in Ivancice, Czechoslovakia, Weisgall emigrated 
to the United States in 1920. He conducted orchestras in Balti- 
more and was active in Jewish musical life, directing the Har 
Sinai Temple Choir (1931-42) and the Youth Alliance Orches- 
tra (1935-42). From 1946 to 1947 he was a cultural attaché at 
the U.S. embassy in Prague. Weisgall also taught in New York 
City at the Juilliard School of Music (1956-60) and at Queen’s 
College (1960-1983), and from 1952 was faculty chairman of 
the cantors’ institute of the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America. He was a nephew of Meyer *Weisgal. 

His compositions include operas, such as Six Characters 
in Search of an Author (1956), Athaliah (1964), and Nine Riv- 
ers from Jordan (1968), as well as ballets, and choral and or- 
chestral works. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baker, Biog Dict, incl. bibl.; mac, incl. bibl. 


WEISS, ABRAHAM (1895-1970), East European talmudic 
scholar and Zionist. Weiss was born in Podhajce, eastern Gali- 
cia. He completed his studies in history and classical philology 
at the University of Vienna in 1921 and received ordination at 
the Vienna Rabbinical Seminary in 1922. He taught Talmud 
and rabbinics at the Institute for Jewish Science in Warsaw 
(1928-1940) and at Yeshiva University in New York 1940-1967. 
In 1967 he settled in Israel, lecturing at Bar-Ilan University. 
From 1935 to 1940 Weiss was vice president of the Mizrachi Or- 
ganization in Poland; he was also active in the World Zionist 
Organization for many years. Weiss was noted for his pio- 
neering talmudic research, embodied in several articles deal- 
ing with the complete range of tannaitic, amoraic, and early 
gaonic literature. Most noteworthy for his examination of the 
Talmud’s history and development are Hithavvut ha-Talmud 
bi-Shelemuto (1943), Le-Heker ha-Talmud (1954), and Al ha- 
Yezirah ha-Sifrutit shel ha-Amora’im (1962). The application of 
scientific methodology to the clarification of talmudic law and 
literature and his resultant conclusions are best exemplified 
in Seder ha-Diyyun; Mehkarim be-Mishpat ha-Talmud (1957), 
and Diyyunim u-Verurim be-Bava Kamma (1966). His views 
on the Mishnah’s composition and structure are given in Le- 
Heker ha-Sifruti shel ha-Mishnah (HuCA, 16 (1941), 1-33, Heb. 
sect.). His findings on the Babylonian Talmud’s evolvement 
and the saboraic and early gaonic activities opened many new 
avenues in talmudic jurisprudence and historiography. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abraham Weiss Jubilee Volume (1964), 1-80 


(Eng. sec.), 1-72 (Heb. sec.). incl. bibl. 
[Meyer S. Feldblum] 
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WEISS, ALBERT PAUL (1879-1931), psychologist and social 
philosopher, Weiss, who was born in Steingrund, Germany, 
went to the U.S. as a child. He spent most of his teaching and 
research career at Ohio State University. He was one of an im- 
portant group in the U.S. who demanded an objective and nat- 
ural science approach to all behavior, including human. Weiss 
held a reductionist view that psychology is a sector of biology, 
and biology ultimately a sector of physics, but he also espe- 
cially emphasized the key role of social factors in determining 
human behavior. Terms such as “biosocial behavior” and “so- 
cial status” were used by Weiss to describe the human being as 
a social reactor in a social context without compromising his 
belief in the physical nature of man, as well as of man’s envi- 
ronment. Thus, even in his treatment of human learning and 
processes of behavior modification, Weiss dwelt more on so- 
cial variables than on neurophysiological ones. Weiss sought 
to realize a mission for scientific psychology in practical hu- 
man affairs, the goal being to achieve greater human welfare 
in a stable, rational, and peaceful society under the guidance 
of “behavioristic ethics.” Weiss’ major works include: A Theo- 
retical Basis of Human Behavior (1925); and “Feeling and Emo- 
tion as Forms of Behavior,’ in: 1 International Symposium on 
Feelings and Emotions, 1927 (Wittenberg, 1928). 


[William N. Schoenfeld] 


WEISS, AURELIU (1893-1962), Romanian literary critic. A 
leading Bucharest lawyer, Weiss wrote original and scholarly 
studies of Romanian and foreign authors collected in Studii 
literare (1922) and Autori si pareri (“Authors and Opinions,’ 
1929). Weiss made his reputation, however, when he settled 
in Paris after World War 11. His later works, many of which 
appeared posthumously, include Le destin des grandes oeuvres 
dramatiques (1960; Eng., 1965); Le théatre de Luigi Pirandello 
dans le mouvement dramatique contemporain (1964); and Le 
monde théatral de Michel de Ghelderode (1966). 


WEISS, AVI (1944- ), Orthodox Jewish activist. Avraham 
“Avi” Weiss was born in New York City and received his rab- 
binical ordination at the Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Theological 
Seminary (Yeshiva University) in 1968. He quickly established 
a reputation as an activist on behalf of Jewish communities 
everywhere and served for 10 years as Chairman of the Stu- 
dent Struggle for Soviet Jewry (sssjJ). 

Through the 1980s, Weiss extended his passionate but 
non-violent activism to a wide range of Jewish causes. In 1985, 
he traveled to Bergen-Belsen to protest President Reagan's 
visit to the Bitburg military cemetery. In 1989, Weiss led dem- 
onstrations at the site of a Carmelite convent that had been 
established at Auschwitz, which, he asserted, threatened to 
“Christianize the memory of the Holocaust,’ and which had 
already desecrated the burial site of over a million murdered 
Jews. In 1991, he rose to the defense of the Lubavitch commu- 
nity of Crown Heights after anti-Jewish riots broke out there, 
accusing the mayor of New York and the city’s police depart- 
ment of turning a blind eye and allowing the rioters to vent. 
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He went on to found the grassroots organization AMCHA/Co- 
alition for Jewish Concerns, of which he continues to serve as 
national president. 

On issues pertaining to the State of Israel, Weiss was a vo- 
cal opponent of any recognition of the Palestinian Liberation 
Organization or of its leader, Yasir Arafat. He led numerous 
public demonstrations against the pLo and Arafat in front of 
the PLo’s offices in Manhattan, and was an outspoken critic of 
the 1993 Oslo Accords. In 1994, he was arrested in Oslo while 
protesting the awarding of the Nobel Peace Prize to Arafat. 

In addition, Weiss emerged as a Modern Orthodox vi- 
sionary due to his position as congregational rabbi at the 
Hebrew Institute of Riverdale. Under Weiss’ leadership, H1R 
quickly grew into a formidable synagogue. Weiss taught and 
practiced a unique inclusive philosophy, throwing open the 
doors of his Orthodox synagogue to the Orthodox and the 
non-Orthodox alike, as well as to the physically and men- 
tally challenged. He launched innovative programs to include 
women in Orthodox practice, establishing a Women’s Prayer 
and Torah Reading Service in 1974, and, in 1999, naming a 
madrikhah ruhanit (religious mentor) at HTR, the first woman 
to serve an Orthodox congregation in a quasi-rabbinic role. 
At the same time, Weiss mentored numerous assistant rabbis 
and rabbinic interns at HIR, many of whom went on to assume 
major pulpits of their own. 

In 2000 Weiss founded Yeshivat Chovevei Torah (yc7), 
the Modern and Open Orthodox Rabbinical Seminary. The 
mission of ycT is to produce rabbis who are classically trained 
and dedicated to strict halakhic observance, and who are open 
and inclusive in their construction of Orthodox communities, 
sensitive to the religious aspirations of women, and welcom- 
ing of Jews of all backgrounds. 

Weiss is the author of two books, Principles of Spiritual 
Activism (2002), and Women at Prayer: A Halakhic Analysis 
of Women's Prayer Groups (1990). 

[Yosef Kanefsky (24 ed.)] 


WEISS, ERNST (1884-1940), Austrian novelist. Born in 
Bruen, Weiss studied medicine and traveled to the Orient as 
a ship’s doctor. During World War 1 he served as a medical of- 
ficer in the Austrian army on the eastern front. After achiev- 
ing some success as a playwright, he devoted himself to liter- 
ature, working in Berlin and Munich. A pupil of *Freud and 
a friend of *Kafka, *Werfel, and *Brod, Weiss was a master 
of the psychological novel. His basic theme is strife between 
individuals - son against father, husband against wife, lover 
against beloved. The heroes are often physicians. 

His novels include Der Kampf (1916), Tiere in Ketten 
(1918), Nahar (1922), Georg Letham, Arzt und Moerder (1931), 
and Boétius von Orlamuende (1928). He also wrote a successful 
drama, Tanja (1920); Das Versoehnungsfest (1920), a verse col- 
lection; and several volumes of short stories. During the Third 
Reich, Weiss fled from Vienna to Prague, and from Prague to 
Paris. Two of his last novels were Der Gefaengnisarzt oder Die 
Vaterlosen (1934) and Der Verfuehrer (1938). When the Nazis 
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entered Paris, the embittered and lonely writer committed sui- 
cide. Der Augenzeuge (1963), a posthumous novel, describes 
the ordeal of a Jewish physician whose ex-patient, an unbe- 
loved World War 1 soldier, becomes the Fuehrer of the Third 
Reich. In 1982 an edition of selected works appeared in 16 vol- 
umes, edited by P. Engel and Volker Michels. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Bedel, Sieben Dichter (1950), 102-7; E 
Lennartz, Die Dichter Unserer Zeit (1952”), 544-6. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: M. Wollheim, Begegnung mit Ernst Weifs. Paris 1939-1940 
(1970); U. Langle, Ernst Weif.. Vatermythos und Zeitkritik. Die Exilro- 
mane am Beispiel des “Armen Verschwenders” (1981); M. Versari, Ernst 
Weifs. Individualitat zwischen Vernunft und Irrationalismus. Ein Werk 
zwischen “Mythologie” und “Aufklarung” (1984); F. Haas, Der Dichter 
von der traurigen Gestalt: zu Leben und Werk von Ernst Weifs (1986); 
R. Mielke, Das Bése als Krankheit. Entwurf einer neuen Ethik im Werk 
von Ernst Weifs (1986); F. Trapp, “‘Der Augenzeuge’ - ein Psychogramm 
der deutschen Intellektuellen zwischen 1914 und 1936” (1986); S. Adler, 
Vom “Roman expérimental” zur Problematik des wissenschaftlichen 
Experiments. Untersuchungen zum literarischen Werk von Ernst Weifs 
(1990); M. Streuter, Das Medizinische im Werk von Ernst Weiss (1990); 
P. Engel and H.-H. Miiller (eds.), Ernst Weis. Seelenanalytiker und Er- 
zahler von europdischem Rang, Beitrage zum Ersten Internationalen 
Ernst-Weifs-Symposium aus Anlaf d. 50. Todestages, Hamburg 1990 
(1992): M. Pazi, Ernst Weif’. Schicksal und Werk eines jiidischen mittel- 
europdischen Autors in der ersten Hailfte des 20. Jahrhunderts (1993); A. 
Steinke, Ontologie der Lieblosigkeit. Untersuchungen zum Verhdltnis 
von Mann und Frau in der friihen Prosa von Ernst Weifs (1994); K.-P. 
Hinze, “Ernst Weiss,’ in: D.G. Daviau (ed. and introd.), Major Figures 
of Austrian Literature (1995), 487-519; E. Kriickeberg, “Jeder ist ein 
Stiick Hamlet: Ernst Weif’ Roman ‘Georg Letham’ und der Hamlet 
der Dreifiger Jahre,” in: H. Arntzen (ed.), Ursprung der Gegenwart 
(1995), 364-418; J. Golec, “Prag - Berlin - Paris. Ernst Weif Lebens- 
stationen auf der Suche nach der Identitat; in: M. Katarzyna Lasatow- 
icz and J. Joachimsthaler (ed.), Nationale Identitat aus germanistischer 
Perspektive (1998), 133-41; H.-H. Miiller, “‘Das Klarste ist das Gesetz. 
Es sagt sich nicht in Worten? Ernst Weif’ Roman ‘Die Feuerprobe. 
Eine Interpretation im Kontext von Weif? Kritik an Kafkas ‘Proce? 
in: Euphorion, 92 (1998), 1-23; H. Berke, “Wer sagt hier ‘Ich’? Zur Rol- 
lenambivalenz in ‘Der Verfiihrer’ von Ernst Weif” in: M. Godé and 
M. Vuillaume (eds.), Qui parle dans le texte? Etudes réunies (2000), 
169-76; T. Taterka, ““Wir diirfen nicht nachlassen, solange wir at- 
men Literarische Augenzeugenschaft und Widerstandswille bei Ernst 
Weil, in: EL. Kroll (ed.), Deutsche Autoren des Ostens als Gegner und 
Opfer des Nationalsozialismus, (2000), 203-218; Y.P. Alefeld, “Macht 
und Ohnmacht. Zu den ‘Arztromaner von Ernst Weif, in: M. Zy- 
bura (ed.), Geist und Macht (2002), 203-16. 


[Sol Liptzin] 


WEISS, ISAAC HIRSCH (1815-1905), scholar and writer on 
the history of the Oral Law. Weiss, who was born in Gross- 
Meseritsch (Velke Mezirici), Moravia, studied in the yeshivot 
of Trebitsch and Eisenstadt. He subsequently engaged in busi- 
ness, corresponded on halakhic topics with leading rabbis, 
and for a short time headed a yeshivah in his native town. In 
1846 he began publishing Hebrew poems and studies on the 
Talmud. After losing his wealth, he migrated to Vienna and 
became a proofreader in a printing press. In 1864 he was ap- 
pointed lecturer in talmudic literature in the Vienna Bet ha- 
Midrash founded by A. *Jellinek. Weiss was opposed both to 
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the conservative spirit prevailing in the Hungarian yeshivot 
and to extreme Reform. His aim was to blend fundamental 
talmudic condition with secular culture and the critical scien- 
tific method. His moderate position aroused against him not 
only the anger of the rabbis of the older generation and the 
Orthodox, but also the criticism of the Reformers. He was op- 
posed to the Hibbat Zion movement and to the idea of settling 
Erez Israel, regarding them as dangerous since they accorded 
with the view of the antisemites that there was no place for 
Jews in Europe. In his opinion the nationhood of Jews con- 
sisted of their Torah and religion, and they must await in ex- 
ile the redemption of Heaven. On the other hand he under- 
stood the importance of the Hebrew language and wrote his 
compositions in it. 

Weiss’ scholarly work was wholly devoted to the study 
of the Oral Law. He published two *midreshei-halakhah with 
introductions and notes: the *Sifra (1862) and the Mekh- 
ilta (1865), and wrote a grammar book, Mishpat Leshon ha- 
Mishnah (1867). He published many articles, some of which 
appeared in periodicals which he founded and edited (both 
Beit ha-Midrash (1865-66) and Beit Talmud (1881-86; founded 
jointly with M. *Friedmann)). 

Weiss’ largest and most important work is the five-vol- 
ume Dor Dor ve-Dorshav (1871-91). This work, in which he de- 
scribed the history of the Oral Law from its beginning (before 
the Written Law) until after the expulsion from Spain, deals 
not only with the sequence of the halakhah, but also with the 
development of the aggadah, with the history of talmudic and 
rabbinic literature and with the character traits of important 
sages. From his critical approach to the sources, Weiss un- 
derstood the development of the halakhah and its historical 
background. Into this vast amount of material Weiss brought 
system and order without multiplying small details. The work 
is distinguished by its picturesque and fluent language and 
by its vivid descriptions. At times, however, there are errors 
in his conclusions and it is also tendentious. Weiss, who be- 
longed to the *Haskalah generation, frequently imposed his 
own view upon the sources and described the characters of 
scholars and works in accordance with his own views. Some- 
times he drew general conclusions from particular points or 
concepts without properly examining the material. N. *Kro- 
chmal’s Moreh Nevukhei ha-Zeman gave Weiss the impetus 
to write this work. He also transferred from the domain of 
history to that of rabbinic literature, though without justifi- 
cation, the view of Krochmal that a period of decline in Jew- 
ish history began from the 13" century. In its time Dor Dor 
ve-Dorshav, which was published a number of times and had 
a large circulation, particularly in eastern Europe, exercised 
great influence. However, there were also among the scholars 
of the older generation radical opponents who wrote works 
critical of it, some of them attacking Weiss personally. (The 
most important of his critics was Isaac *Halevy in his Dorot 
ha-Rishonim.) Despite all its faults - or perhaps just because of 
them - its contribution to the study of the Talmud was great. 
Its very composition was audacious, and nothing similar has 
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subsequently been written. “There are things which Weiss 
completely demolished; and there are also things which he 
built permanently” (L. Ginzberg). Weiss also composed an 
autobiography with the title Zikhronotai (1895); it appeared 
in serial form in Genazim (1, 15-53 (1961)) with an introduc- 
tion and notes by G. Kressel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Schechter, Studies in Judaism, 1 (1896), 
182-212; J. Klausner, Yozerim u-Vonim, 1 (1925), 1-17; L. Ginzberg, 
Students, Scholars, and Saints (1928), 217-40; F. Lachower, Rishonim 


ve-Aharonim, 1 (1934), 56-60. 
[Moshe David Herr] 


WEISS, ISAAC JACOB (1902-1989), rabbinical scholar. 
Born in Dolina, Poland, Weiss studied in various yeshivot 
and became head of the Yeshivah of Munkacs (Mukachevo; 
then Czechoslovakia, now Soviet Ukraine), at the age of 20. In 
1929 he was appointed dayyan of the important Jewish com- 
munity of *Oradea. 

During World War u1, he and his family escaped depor- 
tation and found refuge in Romania. Returning after the war, 
he became the spiritual leader of what was left of the com- 
munity and took a prominent part in its reconstruction. In 
1949 he immigrated to Britain where he was appointed senior 
dayyan of the Manchester and Salford Jewish Community, 
and was soon recognized as an outstanding halakhic author- 
ity. His first halakhic work, Divrei Yizhak, appeared in 1941. 
From 1955 successive volumes of his responsa (Minhat Yizhak) 
began to appear, and a six-volume edition was published in 
Jerusalem (1973-75), including homiletic material, which also 
appeared in a separate volume under the same title. An ap- 
pendix to the first volume of the second edition, titled Pirsu- 
mei Nisa (pp. 265 ff.), gives a moving description of life under 
the Nazi-dominated Hungarian regime and of his miraculous 
escape into Romania. In 1968 Weiss was appointed head of the 
bet din of the ultra-Orthodox Ashkenazi community (Edah 


Haredit) of Jerusalem. 
[Alexander Carlebach] 


WEISS, JIRI (1913-2004), Czechoslovak film director. Weiss 
made documentaries and won an international prize in 1934 
at the Venice Biennale and the Czechoslovak Stage prize 
in 1937. During World War 11, he made films for the exiled 
Czechoslovak government in London. He returned to Prague 
in 1945 and won the State film prize for the historical picture 
Vstanou novi bojovnici (“New Fighters Will Rise,” 1951) a film 
on coal miners without professional actors. He also won the 
Critics Prize, Berlin, for 31 ve stinu (“31 Degrees in the Shade,” 
1965). His best film, Romeo, Julie a tma (1961) was based on 
an anti-Nazi novel by Jan Oéenasek. In 1966 he made Razda 
po nazdem (“Murder Czech Style”). After the Soviet invasion 
in 1968 he fled the country, returning in 1989 to make Mar- 
tha und Ich, his first film in 23 years. In the interval he lived 
in the United States, teaching at Hunter College, New York, 
and Santa Barbara, Calif., and writing two plays and a vol- 
ume of memoirs. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Bergen, Obituary, in: The Guardian (May 
27, 2004). 


WEISS, JOSEPH G. (1918-1969), researcher of Hasidism and 
Jewish mysticism. Weiss was born in Budapest, Hungary, to 
a *Neologist family. In 1939 he immigrated to Palestine and 
studied medieval Jewish-Spanish literature at The Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem. Under the influence of Gershom 
*Scholem he changed his field of interest to Jewish mysti- 
cism and specialized in the doctrines of Rabbi *Nahman of 
Bratslav. In 1951 he immigrated to England. He studied and 
taught in Oxford, Leeds, Manchester, and London, where he 
stayed for the rest of his life. From 1959 Weiss was the head 
of the Institute of Jewish Studies and, later on, also a profes- 
sor at the University College London, as well as editor of the 
Journal of Jewish Studies. Throughout his life Weiss maintained 
a close and complex relationship with his teacher Gershom 
Scholem, and was considered by Scholem as one of his closest 
and most talented pupils. The results of Weiss’ works in the 
field of research of Bratslav Hasidism and the Hasidic Move- 
ment in general, published in many articles, were innovative 
and influenced by his unique personality. He had an existen- 
tial view of the figure and doctrines of Rabbi Nahman (“Ha- 
Kushya be-Torat Rabbi Nahmany; in: Alei Ayin (1952)), which 
changed over time to psychological and mythological analy- 
sis (“Iyyunim bi-Tefisato ha-Azmit shel R. Nahman, in: Tarbiz 
(1958)). In this article he emphasized the notion that all the 
writings of Rabbi Nahman, especially his stories, are actually 
a mythological autobiography of Rabbi Nahman himself, and 
the figures mentioned in the texts are reflections of his tor- 
mented personality. Weiss’ work was collected after his death 
in a Hebrew volume Mehkarim be-Hasidut Braslev (1974), ed. 
by M. Piekarz, and in Studies in Eastern European Jewish Mys- 
ticism (1985, 1997), ed. by D. Goldstein. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Scholem, in: Jjs, 20 (1969), 25-26; H.H. 
Ben Sasson, in: Zion, 34 (1969), 261-64; J. Katz, in: A. Rapoport-Al- 
bert (ed.), Hasidism Reappraised (1996), 3-9; S.O. Heller Wilensky, 
in: ibid., 10-41; J. Dan, in: Studies in East European Jewish Mysticism 


and Hasidism (1997), ix-xx 
[Noam Zadoff (2™ ed.)] 


WEISS, JOSEPH JOSHUA (1907-1972), British radiation 
chemist. Weiss was head of the chemistry department in the 
Textile Institute, Sorau, Germany (1928-30) and worked at 
the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute for Physical Chemistry, Ber- 
lin-Dahlem (1930-33) and then at University College, Lon- 
don (1934-39). He was professor of radiation chemistry at 
the University of Newcastle (1956). Weiss was an authority 
on chemical reactions induced by atomic radiations, particu- 
larly gamma rays. 


WEISS, JOSEPH MEIR (1838-1909), Hungarian rabbi and 
author. Weiss was born in Munkacz (Mukachevo), where his 
father Samuel Zevi was the head of the bet din. He studied un- 
der his uncle Yizhak Izak Weiss in the small town of Svalyava 
(now in the Ukraine), later at the yeshivah of Meir Eisenstadt 
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and his son in Ungvar, and subsequently in the yeshivah of 
Shmelkel Klein in Nagyszdéllés (Vinogradov). After his mar- 
riage he conducted a yeshivah in Brusa, Turkey. On the death 
of his wife he returned to his parents’ home in Munkacz. After 
his remarriage, he stayed with his father-in-law. Weiss was an 
adherent of the hasidic rabbi Isaac Izak Eichenstein of Zydac- 
zow (Galicia), whom he considered to be his teacher in *Kab- 
balah, and with whom he stayed for a time. After Eichenstein’s 
death many of his Hasidim regarded Weiss as his successor 
and began to attend upon him frequently in great numbers. 
He also visited Hayyim Halberstam, the hasidic rabbi of Zanz, 
whose authority he accepted. He became the founder of the 
hasidic dynasty of *Spinka, which combines the characteristics 
of those of Zydaczow and Zanz. Many legends and remark- 
able stories circulated about him, some of which are given in 
the Peer Yosef, and he was the author of Imrei Yosef, a work on 
the Pentateuch. He also published Likkutei Torah ve-ha-Shas 
of his teacher and uncle, Yizhak Izak of Zydaczow. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Weiss, Turei Yosef, 1 (1910), introd.; A. 
Feuer, Zikhron Avraham (1924); A.S. Weiss, Peer Yosef (1934); Hasidut 
Spinka ve-Admoreha (1958); J.L. Levin, Beit Spinka (1958); A. Stern, 
Melizei Esh, 1 (1962), 206, no. 120. 


[Samuel Weingarten-Hakohen] 


WEISS, MANERED (1857-1922), industrialist and a pio- 
neer of industry in Hungary. Born in Pest, Weiss founded, 
together with his brother Berthold, the first canning factory 
in Hungary, which was later enlarged and converted into the 
armaments factory at Csepel, a suburb of Budapest. The lat- 
ter enterprise was capable of supplying all the armaments of 
the Hapsburg Empire in the event of war, and during World 
War I, 30,000 workers were employed in it. After Hungary’s 
defeat in World War 1, Weiss began to manufacture house- 
hold appliances, agricultural machines, and motorcars. He 
was the founder of the national union of Hungarian indus- 
trialists (Gyosz) and was also involved in Jewish public life, 
founding several charitable institutions, among them a Jew- 
ish maternity home (named after his wife), and a hospital for 
chronic diseases. He also fostered such Jewish public activities 
as the national council for the preparation of a united Jewish 
autonomy (1912), which included both *Neologist and Or- 
thodox members. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Egyenléség, no. 52 (1922), 21-3; J. Dalnoki 
Kovats, Ipari 6ntudatunk ébresztéi és munkaldi (1943), 250-2. 


[Jeno Zsoldos] 


WEISS, MEIR (1902-1998), Bible scholar. Born in Budapest, 
he became a rabbi and received a doctorate from the Royal Sci- 
ence University of Hungary in Semitic linguistics, history of 
the Ancient Near East, and Roman history. He immigrated to 
Israel in 1945 and worked as a teacher and principal in various 
schools. From 1957 he lectured in Bible at Bar-Ilan University 
and from 1960 at The Hebrew University, where he became a 
professor in 1972. He was a pioneer among modern biblicists 
in his holistic appreciation of each book for its own sake; he 
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published collections of articles and a commentary on Job. In 
1990 he received the Israel Prize for Jewish studies. Among 
his writings are Ha-Mikra ki-Demuto (1967, 1987); The Story 
of Job’s Beginning (1983); Mikraot ke-Havanatam (collected es- 
says; 1987); Sefer Amos (1992); Emunot ve-Deot be-Mizmorei 


Tehillim (2001). 
[Fern Lee Seckbach] 


WEISS, MELVYN I. (1935-_), U.S. lawyer. Born in the Bronx, 
Nn.Y., and educated at City College's Baruch School and New 
York University Law School, Melvyn Irwin Weiss practiced 
law in New York while building his firm, Milberg Weiss Ber- 
shad Hynes & Lerach, into the country’s premier securities 
class-action law firm. Its lawyers became corporate Amer- 
ica’s most aggressive and nettlesome private legal adversar- 
ies. Weiss embodied one of Wall Street's worst nightmares: 
the shareholder lawsuit. He was one of the first to test a 1966 
law that permitted them, and he became dean of the practice. 
Along the way, he forced Wall Street to be more accountable 
to investors. He won nearly $30 billion from more than 1,000 
companies, including Prudential and Drexel Burnham Lam- 
bert as well as Charles Keating's failed savings and loan em- 
pire. His later targets included several public investment banks 
and Enron, the energy company that bilked states and others 
with false companies. Weiss also earned the enmity of the ac- 
counting profession for his long-standing accusations of lax- 
ity in corporate oversight, and accompanying lawsuits. After 
working together for nearly three decades Weiss and one of 
his partners, William S. Lerach, parted bitterly as both came 
under investigation by Federal prosecutors. Weiss was hon- 
ored many times, and his awards included the Anti-Defama- 
tion League humanitarian award, the United Jewish Appeal’s 
Proskauer award, and the B’nai Brith of Argentina Dignity 
and Justice Award. He served as a director and member of 
the executive committee of the Israel Policy Forum and the 
American Jewish Congress. 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


WEISS, PAUL (1901-2002), U.S. philosopher. Weiss was born 
in New York and studied under Morris Raphael *Cohen. He 
received his Ph.D. from Harvard University in 1929, where 
he studied with philosopher Alfred North Whitehead. He 
lectured for a year at Harvard and Radcliffe and then taught 
at Bryn Mawr. Weiss began as a logician and later went into 
metaphysics, art, and aesthetics. In 1946 he was the first Jew 
to be appointed to the faculty of the undergraduate college at 
Yale, and from 1963 he was professor until he retired in 1969 
as professor emeritus. In 1947 he founded the Metaphysical 
Society of America and its academic journal The Review of 
Metaphysics, which he edited until 1964. Through his teaching 
and writing Weiss was influential in the revival of interest in 
metaphysics in the United States and played an important role 
in the Peirce Society and the Metaphysical Society of America. 
Together with Charles Hartshorne he edited The Collected Pa- 
pers of C.S. Peirce. He was active in Jewish affairs. 
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After his retirement from Yale, Weiss began to challenge 
the issue of age discrimination. He was offered a chair at Ford- 
ham University, but it was later revoked because he was too old 
(69). Weiss sued the university in 1971 for age discrimination 
but lost the controversial $1 million suit. Again, after having 
taught for many years as the Heffer Visiting Professor of Phi- 
losophy of Catholic University in Washington, he discovered 
that the university’s refusal to renew his contract was due to his 
advanced age. After an official inquiry into the matter by the 
Equal Opportunity Commission, the university reinstated him 
for two more years, after which he retired. Weiss was elected 
to the Library of Living Philosophers, which published The 
Philosophy of Paul Weiss in 1995 as part of a series of volumes 
devoted to influential philosophers. 

The man who staunchly fought against age discrimina- 
tion lived to be 101. 

Weiss’s major works include Reality (1938); Nature and 
Man (1947); Man's Freedom (1950); Modes of Being (1958); Nine 
Basic Arts; and The World of Art (both 1961); Religion and Art 
(1964); The God We Seek (1964); Making of Men (1967); First 
Considerations (1977); You, I, and the Others (1980); Privacy 
(1983); Toward a Perfected State (1986); Being and Other Reali- 
ties (1995); Emphatics (2000); and Surrogates (2002). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Lieb (ed.), Experience, Existence, and the 
Good: Essays in Honor of Paul Weiss (1961); T. Krettek (ed.), Creativity 
and Common Sense: Essays in Honor of Paul Weiss (1987). 


[Richard H. Popkin / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


WEISS, PETER (1916-1982), German playwright and author. 
A half-Jew, Weiss, who was born near Berlin, left Germany in 
1934, spending two years in England and two more in Prague, 
before settling in Sweden in 1939. There he made his career 
as a painter, film producer, and writer. At first he wrote sto- 
ries such as Der Schatten des Koerpers des Kutschers (1960) 
and Abschied von den Eltern (1961; Leavetaking, 1966), but 
broadened his scope in the novel, Fluchtpunkt (1962; Vanish- 
ing Point, 1966; together with Leavetaking as Exile, 1968). This 
last is an autobiographical work of passionate intensity cover- 
ing the career and successive exiles of the hero from the age of 
18 until his 30 year. The book reveals the young art student's 
rebellion against middle-class conformity, and the anguish 
of a Jewish manufacturer’s son who, on his mother’s side, be- 
longs to the nation of the persecutor. As a dramatist, Weiss 
gained international fame with his play, Die Verfolgung und 
Ermordung Jean Paul Marats ... (1964; The Persecution and 
Assassination of Jean-Paul Marat as Performed by the Inmates 
of the Asylum of Charenton under the Direction of the Marquis 
de Sade, 1965). In his Die Ermittlung (1965; The Investigation, 
1966), Weiss made use of the documentation produced at the 
Frankfurt trial of the Nazi war criminals responsible for the 
brutalities at Auschwitz. 

His other works include Der Gesang vom lusitanischen 
Popanz (“Song of the Lusitanian Bogey,’ 1966), Diskurs ueber 
die Vorgeschichte und Verlauf des lang andauernden Befrei- 
ungskrieges in Viet Nam (1968), and, in Swedish, Sangen om 
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Utysket (“The Song of the Scarecrow,’ 1968), and Trotskij i exil 
(“Trotsky in Exile,” 1970). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Kahn, Mirrors of the Jewish Mind (1968), 
232-6. 


WEISS, SAMSON (1910-1990), U.S. rabbi and Orthodox 
leader. Born in Emden, Germany, Weiss received his rabbinical 
diploma at the yeshivah of Mir. He received his Ph.D. summa 
cum laude at Dorpat University, Estonia, after studying at the 
universities of Breslau, Berlin, and Zurich. He headed the He- 
brew department of the Jewish teachers’ college in Wuerzburg, 
Germany, before immigrating to the United States in 1938. Af- 
ter teaching at the Ner Israel Yeshivah in Baltimore (1938-40), 
Weiss moved to Detroit to direct Yeshivath Beth Yehudah in 
that city (1941-44). He moved to New York in 1944 where he 
became rabbi of Congregation Orach Chaim and organized 
*Torah Umesorah, a national association for the promotion 
of Hebrew day-school education. In 1945 he founded and be- 
came director of Young Israel’s Institute for Jewish Studies 
and two years later was made director of the National Coun- 
cil of *Young Israel, serving in this position until 1956, when 
he became executive vice president of the *Union of Ortho- 
dox Jewish Congregations of America. Weiss resigned from 
the latter position in 1972 to settle in Israel. He maintained 
his position as professor of Jewish philosophy at Touro Col- 
lege and was first chairman of the Department for Judaica 
Studies at Touro. 


WEISS, SAMUEL ARTHUR (1902-1977), U.S. congress- 
man and judge. Weiss, born in Krotowica, Poland, went to 
the United States as an infant and was educated at Duquesne 
University (1927). He played football while in college, retaining 
a devotion to athletics throughout his subsequent career. Ad- 
mitted to the Pennsylvania bar in 1927, he organized a private 
practice in Pittsburgh. He was elected to the state legislature as 
a Democrat in 1934 and served there from 1935 to 1939. Weiss 
represented the 315t Congressional District in the U.S. House 
of Representatives from 1941 to 1946, the first Jew elected by 
the district. His congressional activities reflected a continuing 
interest in Jewish matters, as well as in promoting physical fit- 
ness. He resigned from Congress when he was elected judge 
of the Allegheny County Court of Common Pleas, sitting on 
that bench from 1946 to 1967. 

He was a referee for the National Football League from 
1942 to 1954 and officiated in collegiate football as well. Long 
associated with B'nai Brith in his home state, Weiss served 
as national vice president from 1949 to 1967. He was tri-state 
regional chairman of the United Jewish Appeal from the 
19508. 


WEISS, YAACOV (1924-1947), Jew executed by the British 
in Palestine. Weiss was born in Nove Zamky, Czechoslovakia, 
and joined the local Betar as a boy of ten. In 1945 he was ap- 
prehended in attempting to enter Erez Israel “illegally” and 
was imprisoned in Athlit. On his release he joined the 1z1 and 
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(1997); Samuel Bak Retrospektive 1946-1997, Panorama Museum: Bad 
Frankenhausen (1998); L.L. Langer, The Game Continues: Chess in the 
Art of Samuel Bak. (2000); idem, In a Different Light: The Book of Gen- 
esis in the Art of Samuel Bak (2001); R. Cooper, The Art of Speaking 
about the Unspeakable (tv documentary about Samuel Bak; Pucker 
Art Publications, 2001); $, Bak, Painted in Words: A Memoir (2002); 
I. Tayler (ed.), Samuel Bak: Between Worlds - Paintings and Drawings 
1946 — 2001 (2002); C. Singer, Samuel Bak: Painter of Questions (TV 
documentary, Toronto, Canada) (2003); L.L. Langer, New Perceptions 
of Old Appearances in the Art of Samuel Bak (2005). 


[Lawrence L. Langer (274 ed.)] 


BAKAN, DAVID (1921-2004), U.S. psychologist. Born in 
New York, Bakan held several university positions from 1961, 
teaching at the University of Chicago, Ohio State, Harvard, 
and York University in Toronto, Canada. Bakan wrote on a 
wide range of topics including psychoanalysis, religion, phi- 
losophy, and research methodology, as well as child abuse. 
In his book Sigmund Freud and the Jewish Mystical Tradition 
(1958) he attempted to trace the roots of early psychoanalytic 
concepts and methods in the Kabbalah, the Zohar, and tal- 
mudic interpretations. His Duality of Human Existence: An 
Essay on Psychology and Religion (1966) made important con- 
tributions to the history of psychology, especially in relation 
to the problem of introspection, research methodology, and 
the psychology of religion. 

Other books by Bakan include On Method: Toward a 
Reconstruction of Psychological Investigation (1967); Disease, 
Pain, and Sacrifice: Toward a Psychology of Suffering (1968); 
Slaughter of the Innocents: A Study of the Battered Child Phe- 
nomenon (1971); And They Took Themselves Wives: The Emer- 
gence of Patriarchy in Western Civilization (1979); and Maimo- 
nides on Prophecy (1991). 

Professor emeritus in York University’s Department of 
Psychology, Bakan retired from teaching in 1991. 

[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


BAKER, EDWARD MAX (1875-1957), U.S. investment bro- 
ker and communal leader. Baker was born in Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania. His maternal grandfather was Rabbi David *Einhorn, 
and his uncles were Rabbis Emil G. *Hirsch and Kaufmann 
*Kohler, leaders of Reform Judaism. In 1901 Baker entered the 
brokerage business in Cleveland. He became resident man- 
ager of a national brokerage firm in 1911 and served as presi- 
dent of the Cleveland Stock Exchange for 14 years. Baker was 
a founder of the Cleveland Federation of Jewish Charities 
(1903), serving as its president (1923-27) and as a trustee for 
more than five decades. He was also a member of the national 
board of the American Jewish Committee and of other major 
Jewish institutions. Equally active in Cleveland civic affairs, 
Baker served as chairman of the Republican County Commit- 
tee (1907-08). He was a founder of the Cleveland Legal Aid 
Society; a founder and president of the Cleveland City Club, 
a community forum; and member of the first Board of Trust- 
ees of the Associated Charities of Cleveland. 

[Judah Rubinstein] 
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BAKHCHISARAI, town in Crimea, Ukraine. From the 
16 to the 18* centuries it was the capital of the khans of 
Crimea. A settlement of Rabbanite Jews (Krimchaks) as well 
as of *Karaites evidently existed in Bakhchisarai in the sec- 
ond half of the 18» century. In the 1870s the Karaites aban- 
doned *Chufut-Kale, approximately 14 mi. (about 2 km.) to 
the east, and moved to Bakhchisarai. A Jewish traveler in the 
1870s found about 20 families of Rabbanite Jews and some 70 
Karaite families there: in 1897 there were 210 Rabbanites and 
967 Karaites. The Hebrew poet Saul *Tchernichowsky wrote 
several poems about Bakhchisarai. During the Soviet period 
the number of Jews remained stable, numbering 228 souls in 
1939. Bakhchisarai was occupied by the Germans on Novem- 
ber 2, 1941, and they soon murdered 90 Jews. In the first half 
of July 1943 they murdered over 1,000 from the town and the 
surrounding area. The Karaites were not considered Jewish by 
the Germans and were therefore not harmed by them. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Deinard, Massa ba-Hazi ha-I Krim (1878), 
104. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: PK Ukrainah, s.v. 
[Yehuda Slutsky and Eliyahu Feldman / Shmuel Spector (2"4 ed.)] 


BAKI (Heb. 773; “expert”), person possessing expertise in a 
particular field of ritual law, e.g., in divorce law (“Baki be-tiv 
Gittin”) or in dietary laws (“Baki bi-terefot”); also a person 
well versed in Talmud and rabbinic literature is called “Baki 
be-Shas u-Fosekim.” 


BAKKASHAH (pl. bakkashot; Heb niw2 ,nwpa2, “Suppli- 
cation(s)”), liturgical compositions of the same type as *selihot. 
The word denotes a wide range of prayers in prose or verse, 
petitionary and abstract in content, mainly for recitation 
throughout the year. A number of bakkashot found at the be- 
ginning of the Sephardi prayer books from the 17‘ century 
onward are meant to be recited by congregants before dawn 
while waiting for the regular service to begin. Groups of Se- 
phardim in Jerusalem called Omerei Bakkashot (“Sayers of 
Supplications”) continue this practice every Sabbath from 
midnight until sunrise. At first these bakkashot had been said 
daily, but later, as a result of reduced attendance, they were 
confined to the Sabbath except during the month of Elul. The 
custom apparently originated in Safed among the followers of 
Isaac *Luria, and from there spread to other communities. It 
is first mentioned in a letter of Solomon Shlumal dated 1603 
(S. Assaf, in: Kobez al Jad, 3 (1939), 123). This practice is not to 
be confused with Ashkenazi societies of Shomerim la-Boker 
(“Morning Watchers”), which recite hymns on Monday and 
Thursday mornings before dawn. The term was, however, often 
applied arbitrarily to certain hymns included in the service. 
Saadiah *Gaon’s two bakkashot, that of *Bahya ibn Paquda, 
and Solomon ibn *Gabirol’s Keter ha-Malkhut (Venice, 1572) 
are examples. The term also refers to some of the short hymns 
by such poets as Abraham and Moses *Ibn Ezra and *Judah 
Halevi. Different collections of bakkashot exist, and all of them 
include the poem Yedid Nefesh by Eleazar *Azikri. Each com- 
position concludes with a collection of scriptural verses be- 
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took part in many of its operations, the last being the break 
into Acre prison when, with Avshalom Haviv and Meir Nakar, 
he was captured, sentenced to death, and hanged. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Nedava, Olei-ha-Gardom (1966); Y. Gu- 
rion, Ha-Nizzahon Olei Gardom (1971). 


WEISSBERG, ISAAC JACOB (1840-1904), Hebrew 
writer and linguist. He was born in Polonka in Minsk dis- 
trict and contributed to various publications, including *Ha- 
Meliz, *Ha-Maggid, and *Ha-Asif. He opposed both mod- 
ern Hebrew style, because of the linguistic innovations it 
contained, and the infiltration of European literary move- 
ments into Hebrew literature. His own style is biblical and 
florid. 

He collected and published the letters of J.L. *Gordon 
(2 vols., 1894), the letters of I.B. *Levinsohn to Dr. R. Kalischer 
(1896), and the letters of Isaiah Tugendhold (Divrei Yeshayah 
ben Yaakov Tugendhold, 1896). His works include Gaon ve- 
Shivro (1883); Sheelat ha-Nashim al pi ha-Talmud (“The Ques- 
tion of Women According to the Talmud,” 1890); Dalet Tekufot 
le-Divrei ha-Yamim li-Venei Yisrael (“Four Periods in the His- 
tory of the Children of Israel,” 1898); and Mishlei Kadmonim, 
(“Ancient Proverbs,” 1900). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kressel, Leksikon, 1 (1965), 672-3; Luah 
Ahiasaf, 9 (1902), 361-2; Ha-Mashkif (pseud. J. Klausner), in: Ha- 


Shiloah, 14 (1904), 193-4. 
[Gedalyah Elkoshi] 


WEISSBERG (Veysberg), JULIA LAZAREVNA (1878/80- 
1942), composer and critic. Born in Orenburg, Russia, she 
studied at the historico-philological faculty of the Women’s 
University and graduated from St. Petersburg Conservatory 
in 1912, where she studied composition under Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov, whose son, Andrei, she later married. From 1912 to 1914 
she studied in Berlin with Humperdinck and Reger. From 
1915 to 1917 she was coeditor of the periodical Muzykalny 
Sovremennik. Not evacuated from German Nazi-blockaded 
Leningrad, she perished during the siege. Her compositions 
were often lyrical and sometimes in an exotic vein. She also 
wrote music for children. Among her works were operas, in- 
cluding Rusalochka (“The Little Mermaid”; 1923), Gusi-lebedi 
(“Geese-Swans”; 1937) and others; a cantata for chorus and 
orchestra The Twelve (1925); a symphonic poem, At Night 
(1935), and songs. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: NG’; M.E Gnesin, Moi vospominania o N.A. 
Rimskom-Korsakove (“Thoughts and Reminiscences on Rimsky-Kor- 


sakov”; 1956), incl. Weissberg’s writings and correspondence with 


A.K. Glazunov. 
[Marina Rizarev (2™4 ed.)] 


WEISSBERG, MEIR (Max; 1856-1930), scholar and historian 
of modern Hebrew literature. Born at Bukaczowce in Galicia, 
he was appointed teacher in the public school system in Gali- 
cia in 1884, became headmaster of the Stanislav public school 
and, from 1888 until 1925, served as instructor in Jewish reli- 
gion and the German language at the government high school 
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of the city. He devoted himself to the study of Hebrew Haska- 
lah literature, especially that of Galicia with which, being one 
of its products, he was thoroughly familiar. 

He published a large number of essays on the subject in 
German, Polish, and Hebrew. His principal works are: Die 
neuhebraeische Aufklaerungsliteratur in Galizien (1898); Wo- 
elwel Zbarazer, der fahrende Saenger des galizisch-juedischen 
Humanismus (1909). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 1 (1929), 963-5; G. Bader, 
Medinah va-Hakhameha (1934), 90; R. Fahn, in: Arim ve-Immahot 


be- Yisrael, 5 (1952), index. 
[Gedalyah Elkoshi] 


WEISSENBERG, ALEXIS (Sigismond; 1929- ), pianist. 
Weissenberg was born in Sofia. He studied piano with his 
mother and then with Pancho Vladiguerov. During the Ger- 
man occupation he and his mother were briefly confined in 
a concentration camp. He was taken to Erez Israel in 1945, 
where he gave his first performance with an orchestra. In 
1946, he entered the Juilliard School of Music as a pupil of 
Olga Samaroff, and also studied with Arthur *Schnabel and 
Wanda *Landowska. Having won the Leventritt Award (1947), 
he made his New York debut with G. *Szell and the New York 
Philharmonic, and thereafter commenced his American, and 
later (1951) his European career. He settled in France and in 
the early 1950s retired from the concert hall in order to study 
and teach (at the Accademia Chigiana, Siena, where his pu- 
pils included Rafael Orozco); he returned only in 1966, with 
performances in Berlin. From that time he refashioned an im- 
portant international career as a virtuoso pianist of great (if 
sometimes eccentric) prowess, noted for his interpretations 
of Romantic music. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online; Baker’ Biographical 
Dictionary (1997); J. Holcman, “The Tangled Talents of Sigi [Alexis] 
Weissenberg,” in: Pianists, On and Off the Record: The Collected Es- 
says of Jan Holcman (2000), 155-61. 


[Max Loppert / Naama Ramot (24 ed.)] 


WEISSENBERG, ISAAC MEIR (Itshe; 1881-1938), Yiddish 
novelist and dramatist. Weissenberg was born in Zelechow, 
Poland, and began his literary career in 1904 as a disciple of 
Y.L. *Peretz, with realistic tales of small town life in Poland. 
In his earliest story, “Dor Hoylekh ve-Dor Bo” (“One Genera- 
tion Passeth Away and Another Generation Cometh,’ 1904), 
he depicted an undernourished father who collapsed in a shoe 
factory, his son being expected to replace him as an object of 
exploitation. In “Di Meshugene in Dorf” (“The Village Mad- 
women,” 1905), he showed a young girl desperately resisting 
her mother’s efforts to compel her submission to the unloved 
husband imposed on her. His best work of fiction was his no- 
vella A Shtetl (“A Town, 1906), which dealt with the conflict 
between the older Jewish generation, steeped in tradition 
and following the guidance of religious leaders, and the ris- 
ing generation which was receptive to new ideas, especially 
Bundism and Socialism, and which relied more upon pistols 
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than upon the Psalms. In Weissenberg’s stories, Jewish work- 
ers were beginning to become class-conscious, engaging in 
strikes, organizing demonstrations, rebelling against Czarist 
officials and local bosses. 

Weissenberg edited Yudishe Zamlbikher (1918-20) the 
literary organ of the Yiddish intellectuals of Warsaw after the 
death of Peretz. As editor and critic he was an embattled figure, 
engaging in constant polemics with the outstanding Yiddish 
writers, but also encouraging young novelists, such as Oser 
*Warszawski and Simon Horenczyk, to follow in his footsteps 
and to write in a purely naturalistic style. Weissenberg vis- 
ited the U.S. in 1923, but returned to Warsaw to continue the 
struggle for his ultra-realistic literary approach. His dramas, 
praised by the discerning critic *Baal-Makhshoves, did not 
meet with general acclaim. His translation of the Thousand 
and One Nights in six volumes (Tauzent un Eyn Nakht, 1922) 
achieved considerable popularity. A full list of his works ap- 
pears in his Geklibene Verk (1930). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 1 (1926), 967-72; LYNL, 3 
(1960), 415-8; A.A. Roback, Story of Yiddish Literature (1940), 223-7; 
M. Ravitch, Mayn Leksikon (1947), 80-5; I. Howe and E. Greenberg, 
A Treasury of Yiddish Literature (1954), 295-307. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
puy: I. Oren (ed.), Kratkaia evreiskaia entsiklopediia, 1 (1976), 599; 
G.G. Branover (ed.), Rossiiskaia evreiskaia entsiklopediia, 1 (1994), 
200-1; G. Estraikh, In Harness: Yiddish Writers’ Romance with Com- 


munism (2005), 79, 171. 
[Sol Liptzin] 


WEISSENBERG, SAMUEL ABRAMOVICH (1867-1928), 
Russian physician and anthropologist. He was born in Eliza- 
vetgrad in the Ukraine. After Cesare *Lombroso, Weissenberg 
was perhaps the most distinguished of that first generation of 
Jewish anthropologists who became interested in Jewish eth- 
nic and physical characteristics. For his anthropometric re- 
search on the Jews of southern Russia, which was published 
in Archiv fuer Anthropologie in 1895, he was awarded a gold 
medal by the Moscow Society for Natural Sciences. His re- 
search culminated in his book Wachstum des Menschen nach 
Alter, Geschlecht und Rasse (“Growth of Man as Related to 
Age, Sex, and Race,’ 1911). Weissenberg traveled extensively, 
amassing material for anthropological studies of the Jews of 
Palestine, Syria, Iraq, North Africa, and Yemen, as well as of 
various Karaite communities. Many of his essays on Jewish 
folklore, proverbs, and folk music were published in the in- 
fluential journal Globus. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wininger, Biog, 6 (1925), 249-50, includes 
bibliography; Rejzen, Leksikon, 1 (1926), 973-5. 
[Ephraim Fischoff] 


WEISSER, ALBERT (1918-1982), U.S. musicologist, com- 
poser, editor, and choral conductor. Born in New York City of 
Russian-Jewish parentage, he attended high school in Queens 
and sang in the choir of his uncle, the renowned cantor Joshua 
S. *Weisser. He studied piano with Isaiah Seligman and played 
with various dance and jazz bands prior to entering New York 
University in 1940. In 1942 he was drafted into the U.S. Army, 
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and later earned a Purple Heart for wounds received during 
the Normandy invasion. While convalescing in England, he 
studied privately with composer Ralph Vaughn Williams. He 
resumed his studies in composition (at NyU) under Miriam 
Bauer and Philip James. Upon graduating in 1948, he entered 
the master’s program in musicology. Under the guidance of 
Curt Sachs, he wrote his thesis on “The Jewish National Mu- 
sic in Russia,’ which was later published as The Modern Re- 
naissance of Jewish Music: Events and Figures, Eastern Europe 
and America (1954). He also studied privately with Lazare 
*Saminsky, who encouraged his work on the St. Petersburg 
School. He was music director of Temple Israel (Great Neck) 
until 1960. He taught at Brooklyn College from 1959 to 1969 
and at the Jewish Theological Seminary (New York), where he 
taught the history of Jewish music and music theory from 1970 
until his death. While serving as first president of the newly 
founded *American Society for Jewish Music (1974-82), he 
conceived the scholarly journal Musica Judaica. He published 
Bibliography of Publications and Other Resources on Jewish 
Music (1969), and “The Music Division of the Jewish-Ethno- 
graphic Expedition in the Name of Baron Horace Guinsbourg 
(1911-1914),” in Musica Judaica, 4 (1981-1982), 1-7. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I.J. Katz: “In Memoriam: Albert Weisser 
(1918-1982),” in: Musica Judaica, 4 (1981-1982), 87-98 (includes his 
complete writings and compositions). 


[Israel J. Katz (2"4 ed.)] 


WEISSER (Pilderwasser), JOSHUA (1888-1952), hazzan and 
composer. Born in Novaya Ushitsa, Ukraine, Weisser studied 
with several notable hazzanim, including Eliezer *Gerovich, 
before taking his first position as hazzan in Vinnitsa at the 
age of 20. He emigrated to the United States in 1914 and of- 
ficiated in various New York synagogues. Weisser composed 
music for each synagogue service, including the usually ne- 
glected weekday service. 

He published several collections of liturgical music, in- 
cluding Baal Tefillah (2 vols., 1936-40) and Shirei Beit ha-Ken- 
eset (2 vols., 1951-52). His work Avodat ha-Hazzan (2 vols., 
1943-48) is a valuable reconstruction of the east European 
cantorial style. Weisser was also active in publishing hasidic 
songs, including those of *Modzhitz and *Habad, and notated 
the music in S. Zalmanoff (ed.), Sefer ha-Niggunim, 1 (1948). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Zaludkowski, Kult-Treger fun der Yidisher 
Liturgye (1930), 279-81; M. Wohlberg, in: Cantors Voice (Sept. 1952), 
2, 7; A. Weisser, Modern Renaissance of Jewish Music (1954), 144-5; P. 
Kavon, in: Journal of Synagogue Music (Jan., 1968), 16-42. 


WEISSKOPF, VICTOR F. (1908-2002), physicist. He was 
born and educated in Vienna before gaining his Ph.D. in phys- 
ics at the University of Goettingen under the supervision of 
Eugene *Wigner (1931). He worked with Erwin Schroedinger 
and Werner Heisenberg at the University of Berlin (1931-32) 
and in Niels *Bohr’s laboratory in Copenhagen (1932-33), sup- 
ported by a Rockefeller scholarship and supplemented by a sti- 
pend from the Carlsberg brewery. He next worked with Wolf- 
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gang *Pauli at the Federal Institute of Technology in Zurich 
(1934-36). Aware that the rise of Nazism precluded a career in 
Germany, Weisskopf went first to Kharkov, Ukraine (then in 
the Soviet Union), where he worked with Lev *Landau. After 
eight months he was offered both a position at the University 
of Rochester, New York, and a better-paid post in the Uni- 
versity of Kiev, Ukraine. His impressions of the Soviet Union 
persuaded him to move to Rochester (1937). In 1944 he joined 
the Manhattan Project in Los Alamos as a group leader in the 
Theoretical Division. After World War 11 Weisskopf joined 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology (mT) (1946-60) 
before moving to the Centre Européenne pour la Recherche 
Nucleaire (CERN) in Geneva, initially as one of five directors 
but as director-general after one year (1961-65). He returned 
to M1T as head of the department of physics (1967-73), but he 
taught in Geneva every summer. He continued his research 
after 1973. Weisskopf was a theoretician who entered the then 
very small and illustrious coterie of nuclear physicists. He was 
admired for his ability to reformulate abstruse mathematical 
concepts in comprehensible physical language. In the 1930s 
he was concerned with the application of quantum mechan- 
ics to electromagnetic fields and devised mathematical solu- 
tions that accelerated progress in this contentious subject. His 
main contribution to the Manhattan Project was to calculate 
the effects of nuclear fission explosions, but he also worked 
on the peaceful applications of nuclear energy. In Geneva, de- 
spite the physical problems ofa hip injury sustained in a traffic 
accident, he presided over the introduction of the challeng- 
ing and ultimately highly successful program in accelerator 
physics designed to study the interaction of subatomic par- 
ticles colliding at high velocity. Weisskopf was renowned for 
his helpfulness to his colleagues, regardless of their status. His 
books for students and laymen were highly influential, and 
Knowledge and Wonder: The Natural World as Man Knows It 
(1962) was selected as the science book of the year for young 
people. Weisskopf’s concerns over nuclear weapons began 
in 1944, and he was a founder member of the Federation of 
Atomic Scientists. These concerns were heightened when he 
witnessed the Trinity test, and by the Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
bombs. He was present at the first Pugwash meeting (1957) 
and prominent in the subsequent organization. His honors in- 
cluded membership in the U.S. National Academy of Sciences 
and the (7o-member) Pontifical Academy of Sciences (1975). 
His awards included the Max Planck Medal (1956), the U.S. 
National Medal of Science (1980), the Wolf Prize in physics 
(1981), the Oppenheimer Medal (1983), and the Public Wel- 
fare Medal of the U.S. National Academy of Sciences (1991). 
He was also a Mozart scholar. 


[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


WEISSLER, BARRY and FRAN, U.S. theatrical producers. 
Fran Weissler majored in drama at New York University, while 
her husband, she said, dropped out of Rutgers Law School af- 
ter a year. Both started out in retailing but formed the Na- 
tional Artists Management Company in 1970 to bring classic 
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WEISSMAN, BARUCH MORDECAI 


plays to children. Beginning in 1982 with Othello, the Weisslers 
produced 19 plays on Broadway through to a revival of Sweet 
Charity in 2005. Their presentations on Broadway, including 
Medea (1982), Your Arms Too Short to Box With God (1982), 
Zorba (1983), Cabaret (1987), Macbeth (1988), Gypsy (1989), 
Cat on a Hot Tin Roof (1990), Fiddler on the Roof (1990), 
Grease (1994), and Chicago (1996), which ran for 10 years as a 
revival. They received five Tony awards, for Chicago, Othello, 
Fiddler on the Roof Gypsy, and Annie Get Your Gun (1999). 
[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


WEISSMAN, BARUCH MORDECAI (1887-1966), Rus- 
sian Yiddish and Hebrew writer. Weissman was born in Slo- 
vechno, Ukraine, where his father was a poor farmer. Before 
and during World War t he taught Hebrew in Jewish religious 
schools in Bessarabia, but in 1917 he lived in Odessa where 
he became friendly with Hayyim Nahman *Bialik and Ahad 
*Ha-Am. He abandoned an attempt to leave secretly for Erez 
Israel via Romania in 1919, fearing that the authorities might 
not let his family join him, and in the mid-1920s he moved to 
Kiev where he taught in Jewish schools. Having become an 
ardent advocate of the Soviet regime, he published articles in 
Soviet periodicals in Yiddish, mainly condemning the Jew- 
ish religion. In 1933 he went with his family to Birobidzhan, 
where he taught at a secondary pedagogical school and also 
contributed to the local Birobidzhaner Shtern, but returned 
to Kiev in the late 1930s. Under the influence of the state-in- 
spired antisemitism of the Stalin regime in 1937-38, the Ho- 
locaust, and especially after the establishment of the State of 
Israel, however, Weissman came to terms with the Jewish reli- 
gion again. In 1952 he began writing a diary in Hebrew, which 
he continued until September 1956. Some of the entries are in 
the form of letters to the future reader. Toward the end of 1955 
they started reaching Israel by devious ways and were pub- 
lished in the newspaper Davar under the title El Ahi bi-Medi- 
nat Yisrael (“To my Brother in the State of Israel”) and were 
also broadcast. In 1957 a limited edition of a book with the 
same title was published containing extracts from the diary 
“by an anonymous Soviet Jew,’ without the author’s name, and 
his authorship was revealed only after his death. He was nev- 
ertheless arrested in 1957 and sentenced to five years impris- 
onment in labor camps on charges of Zionist activity. In 1960 
he was released on account of old age and poor health, and 
settled in Boyarka, near Kiev. A posthumous edition of Weiss- 
mans diary, which included only part of the 1,300 manuscript 
pages, was published in 1973 under the title Yoman Mahteret 
Ivri (“Hebrew Underground Diary”). The diary is further 
evidence of the continuing tradition of the literary activities 
in Hebrew in the U.S.S.R., decades after it was forced under- 
ground by Soviet authorities. Simple and unsophisticated in 
form, written in the Hebrew style of the beginning of the 20 
century, the diary is a moving human document full of sorrow 
for the cultural traditions of the Jewish people, ruthlessly per- 
secuted in the U.S.S.R., imbued with indignation and sarcasm 
directed against those responsible for the state antisemitism in 
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WEISSMANDEL, MICHAEL DOV 


the U.S.S.R., and filled with a profound love for Israel which 
he saw as the sole assurance of Jewish survival. 


[Michael Zand (24 ed.)] 


WEISSMANDEL, MICHAEL DOV (1903-1956), rabbi and 
Jewish resistance leader. An Orthodox rabbi, son-in-law and 
close associate of Rabbi Unger of Nitra, Weissmandel began 
his public and social activities during the Nazi period when 
Jews were deported from Slovakia, engaging non-Jewish em- 
issaries to send food, clothing, and money to the deportees 
temporarily “settled” in the territories of the General Gov- 
ernment in Poland. Weissmandel belonged to the core of 
the underground “Working Group” and was the initiator of 
the *Europa Plan to rescue the remnants of European Jewry, 
seeking to bribe Nazi officials to forestall the deportation of 
Jews. When an initial $20,000 ransom to Dieter Wisliceny, 
Eichmann’s deputy in Slovakia, which he reported to his su- 
periors, halted a limited deportation, the Working Group 
and Weissmandel in particular thought they had hit upon a 
formula that might save Jews. When the vast sums promised 
were not forthcoming from the West, most particularly from 
the *American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, which 
was prohibited by law from transmitting funds behind enemy 
lines during wartime, Weissmandel turned bitter and inter- 
preted the slow responses that he was receiving from Swit- 
zerland as indifference born of assimilation. In a remarkable 
and extraordinary situation, he worked closely with a woman 
Zionist leader, Gisi *Fleischman, in a rare display of coopera- 
tion. Fleischmann and Unger were cousins and this certainly 
helped mediate the vast political divide. His letters, addressed 
to the Jewish leadership of the free world “in the style of the 
Marranos,’ castigated indifference and begged for action to 
save the Jewish remnants from extermination. He was frantic 
and he communicated this both in his letters and his postwar 
memoirs. He sought $200,000 as a down payment on a $2 
million ransom. In April 1944, he warned Hungarian Jewry 
of the impending deportations. He was part of the group that 
received the report from Rudolf Vrba and Alfred Wetzler, who 
had escaped from Auschwitz on April 7 and reported both on 
the activities of Auschwitz and of the plans for the impending 
arrival of Hungarian Jews. On May 27 two more Jews, Czeslaw 
Mordowicz and Arnost Rosin, escaped; their report was direct 
evidence of what was happening to Hungarian Jews (437,000 
Jews were deported on 147 trains from May 15 to July 8, 1944, 
mostly to Auschwitz, where most were gassed upon arrival). 
The Working Group passed on this information to world lead- 
ers, the government of Slovakia, and the Catholic Church. 
Weissmandel implored world Jewish leaders to demand that 
the Allies bomb the murder installations at Auschwitz. In the 
autumn of 1944, the deportations from Slovakia resumed. He 
was deported with his family but jumped from the transport 
on its way to Auschwitz. His wife and children were killed at 
Auschwitz. Later he was on the Kasztner train that went to 
Switzerland. After the war he lived in the United States and 
reestablished the Nitra Yeshiva in Mount Kisco, New York, 
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where he died. His book of memoirs, Min ha-Mezzar (“From 
the Depths”), was published posthumously in 1960. It is a 
bitter, condemnatory work, powerful and furious. It is also a 
problematic work for historians as it is difficult to tell what 
he wrote and what was written by his brother and students 
after he died. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Rothkirchen, Hurban Yahadut Slovakya 
(1961), index (comprehensive English summary); O.J. Neumann, Be- 
Zel ha-Mavet (1958), passim; N. Levin, The Holocaust (1968), 535-47. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Bauer, Jews for Sale: Nazi-Jewish Negotia- 
tions, 1933-1945 (1994). 

[Livia Rothkirchen / Michael Berenbaum (2™! ed.)] 


WEISSMANN, ADOLEF (1873-1929), music critic and writer. 
Born in Rosenberg, Silesia, Weissmann settled in Berlin, and 
became music critic of the Berliner Tageblatt and the Ber- 
liner Zeitung am Mittag. He died in Haifa while on a lecture 
tour. His lively and original books include studies of Bizet, 
Chopin, Verdi, Puccini, Die Musik in der Weltkrise (1922; 
The Problems of Modern Music, 1925), Die Musik der Sinne 
(1925), and Die Entgoetterung der Musik (1928; Music Come 
to Earth, 1930). 


WEISS-ROSMARIN, TRUDE (1908-1989), U.S. editor, 
scholar, author, lecturer. Born in Frankfurt am Main, she was 
the daughter of Jacob Weiss, a prosperous wine merchant, and 
Celestine Mulling. Although her parents attended Jewish reli- 
gious services, they were highly acculturated to German bour- 
geois life. In Frankfurt, Weiss-Rosmarin studied at the Freie 
Jiidische Lehrhaus established by Franz *Rosenzweig. She was 
a university student in Berlin, Leipzig, and Wiirzburg, where 
she received her doctorate in 1931 in Semitics, archaeology, 
and philosophy. Her dissertation, “Mention of Arabia and the 
Arabs in Assyrian-Babylonian Texts” was later published. In 
1930 she married Aaron Rosmarin, a Russian Jewish scholar; 
they immigrated to the United States in 1931 and had one son. 
Unsuccessful in obtaining a university position in Assyriology, 
Weiss-Rosmarin established in Philadelphia, under the aus- 
pices of Hadassah, the School of the Jewish Woman, modeled 
on Rosenzweig’s Frankfurt Lehrhaus; she served as director 
from 1933 to 1939. Weiss-Rosmarin designed a rigorous cur- 
riculum for Jewish women, based on Hebrew, Yiddish, bibli- 
cal studies, rabbinic sources, Jewish history, and philosophy. 
As an intellectual feminist, she hoped that serious education 
would overcome women’s traditional exclusion from Jewish 
learning. Hadassah withdrew its support in 1936, following 
disputes with Weiss-Rosmarin, and the school closed in 1939. 
However, Weiss-Rosmarin and her husband continued pub- 
lication of the school newsletter, The Jewish Spectator. Weiss- 
Rosmarin became sole editor in 1943, and over the next 40 
years the journal became an influential voice for rabbis and 
Jewish professionals on a wide range of topics. Weiss-Ros- 
marin was a popular and provocative lecturer; she contrib- 
uted widely to other publications and she also taught Jewish 
history at New York University. Her books include Religion 
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of Reason: The Philosophy of Hermann Cohen (1936); Hebrew 
Moses: An Answer to Sigmund Freud (1939); The Oneg Shab- 
bat Book (1940); Jewish Women Through the Ages (1940); Jew- 
ish Survival (1949); Saadia (1959); and Jewish Expressions on 
Jesus: An Anthology (1977). Weiss-Rosmarin was a national 
co-chair of education for the Zionist Organization of Amer- 
ica and served on the advisory boards of the National Jewish 
Curriculum Institute and the Jewish Book Council. Her first 
marriage ended in divorce in 1951; she later married Nissim 
Sevan. Weiss-Rosmarin moved to Santa Monica, California, 
in 1978; she died there of cancer. Her papers are in the Ameri- 
can Jewish Archives in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Breger, “Weiss-Rosmarin, Trude,’ in: P.E. 
Hyman and D. Dash Moore (eds.), Jewish Women in America: An His- 
torical Encyclopedia, vol. 2 (1997), 1463-65; D. Dash Moore, “Trude 
Weiss-Rosmarin and the Jewish Spectator,” In: C.S. Kessner, The 
“Other” New York Jewish Intellectuals (1994), 101-21. 


[Carole S. Kessner (24 ed.)] 


WEISZ, MAX (1872-1931), Hungarian rabbi and scholar. 
Weisz was born in Budapest, where he received rabbinic or- 
dination at the Landesrabbinerschule. He became a rabbi in 
Pest and professor at the Landesrabbinerschule. A pupil of 
David *Kaufmann, Weisz did research in Jewish history, his- 
tory of civilization, and literature. When the Kaufmann library 
became the property of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences, 
Weisz was named its archivist. 

He prepared the Katalog der hebraeischen Handschriften 
und Buecher in der Bibliothek des Prof. Dr. David Kaufmann 
(1906), and edited, from this collection, the ritual book Seder 
Troyes by Menahem ben Joseph (in: Sefer Yovel ... Moses Aryeh 
Bloch (1905), 97-137, Heb. pt., and in the same year also sepa- 
rately), and an Italian-Jewish minhag book from the 13 cen- 
tury (in Ha-Zofeh, le-Hokhmat Yisrael, 13 (1929), 217-45). AS 
a result of his studies of the Kaufmann genizah, he published 
letters he had discovered, the liturgic compositions of a pay- 
tan he called Samuel (Seridim me-ha-Genizah, 1924), geonic 
texts (in: Ve-Zot li- Yhudah ... li-Khevod ... Yehuda Aryeh Blau 
(1926), 159-63), and Festschrift ... der... Landesrabbinerschule 
(Heb. pt., (1927), 77-97). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Zsoldos, Harminc év Isten szolgdlataban 
(1925); S. Groszman, in: Magyar Zsid6 Szemle, 48 (1931), 299-314; L. 


Salg6 ibid., 315-7 (bibl.). 
[Alexander Scheiber] 


WEISZ, VICTOR (“Vicky”; 1913-1966), British caricaturist 
whose incisive drawings and gift for portraying political per- 
sonalities in mock-heroic attitudes won him a wide follow- 
ing. Born in Berlin of Hungarian parents, he was trained at 
the Berlin Art School and worked for German newspapers. 
He immigrated to England in 1935, became attached to the 
New Chronicle in 1941, and later joined the Daily Mirror. He 
was naturalized in 1946. He did much of his best work for 
the New Statesman from 1954, and for the Evening Standard 
from 1958. 
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He illustrated several books and also published several 
collections of his work: Stabs in the Back (1952); New States- 
man Profiles (1957); Vicky’s World (1959); Vicky Must Go (1960); 
A Selection of “Evening Standard” Cartoons (1962); and Home 
and Abroad (1964). “Vicky” was one of the most famous po- 
litical cartoonists in modern Britain. He was termed “the fifth 
estate of the realm” by Michael Foot, and was responsible for 
such popular political images as that of Harold Macmillan 
(British prime minister, 1957-63) as “Super-Mac.” In private 
life, however, Weisz was extremely insecure. He was married 
four times, suffered from depression, and committed suicide 
at the age of 52. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Le Foe, in: Contemporary Review, 208 (1966), 
134f. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


WEITER, A. (pseudonym of Eisik Meir Devenishski; 1878- 
1919), editor, political agitator, and Yiddish writer. Born in 
a village near Vilna, Weiter early joined the revolutionary 
movement, becoming active in the Jewish Labor *Bund. Im- 
prisoned in 1899 and in 1902-04, he participated in the 1905 
Revolution. In 1910 he became the first editor of the Vilna- 
based Boris Kletzkin Yiddish publishing house. He proposed 
its strictly non-profit character and aspiration to maximize the 
author's royalties. In 1912, he was exiled to Siberia, where he 
remained until the outbreak of the 1917 Revolution. He then 
lived in Petrograd and Nizhni Novgorod and at the end of 1918 
settled in Vilna, where he was shot by the Polish Legionnaires 
who occupied the city in 1919. 

Weiter wrote plays, short stories, and essays. In his early 
period (1898-1906), most of his writings were of a political na- 
ture, but in his second period (1906-19) his plays were free of 
any political motifs. In his blank-verse play, Fartog (“Dawn,’ 
1907); he displayed in symbolic form the moods of the Jew- 
ish intellectuals on the eve of the 1905 Russian Revolution. In 
his second play, In Fayer (“In Fire,” 1910), Weiter expressed 
the alienation and loneliness of the younger generation and 
their longing for a full and creative Jewish life. In his third 
drama, Der Shtumer (“The Mute,” 1912), he portrayed the suf- 
fering of his generation, whose expectations of a new free- 
dom were not fulfilled. Weiter was one of the first writers to 
give expression to the estranged Jewish intellectual’s longing 
to return to Jewishness and to his renewed search for Jewish 
roots and Jewish values. 

In 1908, A. Weiter, together with S. Gorelik and Samuel 
*Niger, edited and published the Literarishe Monatshriftn, a 
journal which became a rallying point for the young writers 
who believed in a renaissance of Jewish life and letters and a 
revitalized Jewish culture. Among the works that Weiter trans- 
lated were Gorki’s My Childhood and Max Halbe's In Stream 
(together with Z. *Rejzen). Weiter’s works were published in 
a one-volume edition in Vilna (1923), edited, with a full biog- 
raphy, by A.J. Goldshmidt. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 1 (1926), 929-38; LNYL, 
3 (1960), 338-43; S. Liptzin, Flowering of Yiddish Literature (1963), 
162-4; Weiter-Bukh (1920); Bikher- Velt, 1 no. 4-5 (Kiev 1919), 118-20. 
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ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Gordon-Mlotek, in: yrvo Bleter, New Se- 
ries, vol. 2 (1994), 43-66. 


[Elias Schulman / Gennady Estraikh (24 ed.)] 


WEITZ, JOSEPH (1890-1972), Hebrew author and a direc- 
tor of the *Jewish National Fund (JNgF). Born in Burmel, Vol- 
hynia, Weitz went to Erez Israel in 1908. He worked as an ag- 
ricultural laborer and watchman and in 1911 was one of the 
founders of the Union of Agricultural Laborers in Erez Israel 
(Histadrut ha-Po’alim ha-Haklaim be-Erez Yisrael). In 1915 
he was appointed manager of the *Sejera farm, and between 
1919 and 1932 he was inspector of plant and afforestation in 
the JNF settlements. From 1932 Weitz was director of the JNF’s 
Land Development Division and, from 1950, a member of its 
board of directors. In these capacities he played an important 
role in the acquisition and development of land for the JNEF 
and in the planning of agricultural settlement. 

Weitz’s literary work is varied and encompasses both 
Israeli agriculture and children’s stories. He is outstanding in 
his descriptions of the landscape of Israel, which are notewor- 
thy for their lyricism as well as their profound knowledge of 
the country. He wrote books and pamphlets of belles lettres 
and on various agricultural and land settlement themes. His 
principal work is Yomani ve-Iggerot la-Banim (“My Diary 
and My Letters to My Sons,’ 5 vols., 1965). Bi-Netiv ha-Hag- 
shamah, a collection of essays published in 1950 in honor of 
his 60" birthday, included a biography, a bibliography, and 
an appraisal of his work. Adam im Azmo (“Man by Himself”) 
appeared in 1966 in honor of his 75'* birthday and includes a 
bibliography of his writings. 

His son RA’ ANAN (1913-1998), who was born in Rehovot, 
held the posts of the head of the Land Settlement Department 
of the *Jewish Agency, chairman of the National and Uni- 
versity Institute of Agriculture, and head of the Settlement 
Study Center. Among his works are Derakheinu ba-Haklaut 
u-va-Hityashevut (1958), Agriculture and Rural Development 
in Israel: Projection and Planning (1963), Ideology and Farm- 
ing - Characteristic Variables in the Moshavim (with D. Sol- 
omanica and U. Shaked, 1975), and The Southern Project, A 
Proposal for the Development of a Rural Region in the South of 
Israel (1975), and numerous publications on agriculture and 
rural development. In 1973 Weitz was appointed a member 
of the Council for Higher Education, as well as professor of 
regional development theory in the School of Social Work, 
Haifa University, relinquishing the position in 1978 when he 
was appointed to a similar position at Bar-Ilan University. He 
lectured on the subject at many international conferences held 
in Germany, Italy, Brazil, Costa Rica, Venezuela, Mexico, and 
South Africa. Upon his 7o* birthday, friends presented him 
with the book Haverim Mesihim im Raanan (1983). In 1990 
he was awarded the Israel Prize for exemplary lifelong service 
to society and the State. 

Another son, YEHIAM (1918-1946), who was born at 
Yavneel, was killed during the struggle against the British re- 
gime while dynamiting the bridge at Achzib in Western Gal- 
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ilee. A book of his letters appeared in 1948 and in 1966, and 
kibbutz Yehi’am in Western Galilee is named for him. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tidhar, 11 (1961), 3876. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
PHY: R. Weitz, Hashkafato shel Josef Weitz (1995). 


[Gedalyah Elkoshi] 


WEITZ, NAPHTALI (1866-1935), physician and yishuv 
leader. Born in Odessa, Weitz was active in the *Hovevei 
Zion movement from 1884. He studied medicine at Khar- 
kov University, where he became a member of a Jewish na- 
tional student association in 1885. From 1888 Weitz studied 
at the Sorbonne in Paris. He attended an international con- 
ference of Hovevei Zion in Paris in 1894 and was elected to 
the movement's central committee. In 1898, at the request of 
Baron Edmond de *Rothschild, he and his wife, Hannah, who 
was also a physician, went to Erez Israel, where Weitz was 
employed as a physician in the settlements of Upper Galilee 
and in *Zikhron Yaakov, and they worked hard to eradicate 
malaria. In 1907 he moved to Jerusalem, where he practiced 
medicine in various medical institutions. He was a founder of 
the Jerusalem Hebrew Gymnasium (high school) and the Bet 
ha-Am cultural center. As a Russian national, he was deported 
to Egypt during World War 1; there he served on the Refu- 
gee Aid Committee and helped found the Zion Mule Corps. 
When the British conquered Palestine, he was the first to re- 
ceive a permit to return. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Klausner, Mi-Katoviz ad Basel, 2 (1965), 


index. 
[Israel Klausner] 


WEIZMAN, EZER (1924-2005), Israeli air force commander, 
politician, and seventh president of Israel, member of the 
Ninth, Eleventh, and Twelfth Knessets. A nephew of Chaim 
*Weizmann, he was born in Tel Aviv. He learned flying at the 
Haifa Aviation Club, joined the British Air Force in 1942, ob- 
tained his pilot’s wings in 1944, and served in Egypt and In- 
dia. In 1946 he joined the 12. In 1947 he joined the Haganah’s 
air service, which preceded the establishment of the Israel Air 
Force of which he was one of the founders. At the beginning 
of the War of Independence he was sent to Czechoslovakia to 
learn to fly Messerschmidt planes and fly one of them back to 
Israel. In the course of the war he participated as a fighter pilot 
on all fronts, and flew ammunition and supplies to the Negev 
and to *Gush Etzyon. He was appointed squadron leader in 
1949, and in 1950 was named head of operations of the Air 
Force staff. The following year he attended the RaF Staff Col- 
lege in England and became wing commander in 1953. Weiz- 
man was appointed commander of the Israel Air Force in 
1958, serving in that position until 1966. During his tour of 
duty he formulated the air-force strategy that was successfully 
implemented in the first hours of the Six-Day War of 1967. 
From 1966 to 1969 Weizman served as head of the Operations 
Branch in General Headquarters, and was appointed deputy 
chief of staff with the rank of major general under Chief of 
Staff Yitzhak *Rabin. When Rabin suffered a 24-hour break- 
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down at the outbreak of the Six-Day War, he asked Weizman 
to take command but soon returned to active service. In 1969 
Weizman retired from the army, and joined the *Herut Move- 
ment. Though not elected to the Seventh Knesset in 1969 he 
was appointed minister of transportation on behalf of Gahal 
in the second government established by Golda *Meir, re- 
signing from the government, along with other members of 
Gahal, against the background of Meir’s willingness to con- 
sider the Rogers Plan. From 1971 to 1972 he served as chairman 
of the Herut movement but resigned over a controversy with 
Menahem *Begin on the distribution of seats in the party’s 
Central Committee. He rejoined the Herut Movement in May 
1973. After his son Shaul was wounded in the course of the 
Yom Kippur War, Weizman started to become more moder- 
ate in his approach to the conflict with the Arabs. In the 1977 
elections he served as the Likud’s campaign manager, and was 
elected to the Knesset and appointed minister of defense. 

He played a major role in the peace process with Egypt, 
establishing warm relations with Egyptian President Anwar 
*Sadat and Prime Minister Mustafa Halil. He was a member of 
the delegation, headed by Begin, which negotiated the Camp 
David Agreement with Egypt in September 1978, and partici- 
pated in the negotiations leading up to the Peace Agreement 
with Egypt in March 1979. He was responsible for the Litani 
Operation in Lebanon in March 1978 but soon thereafter pro- 
posed the establishment of a National Peace Government - an 
idea rejected by Begin. Weizman became increasingly critical 
of the government's attitude toward a settlement with the Pal- 
estinians and clashed with Ariel *Sharon over his settlement 
activities. In May 1980 he resigned from the government, al- 
legedly over cuts in the defense budget, but in fact because he 
disagreed with Begin over the way in which the negotiations 
on autonomy for the Palestinians were being conducted. In 
November 1980 he voted against the government in a vote on 
a motion of no-confidence. As a result he was expelled from 
the Herut Movement, but refused to relinquish his Knes- 
set seat. From 1980 to 1984 Weizman engaged in business, 
but before the elections to the Eleventh Knesset in 1984 
he decided to form a new party by the name of Yahad, which 
won three seats. Soon after the elections, however, he joined 
the Alignment, and thus helped tip the balance in favor of 
the establishment of a National Unity Government based on 
parity between the two main political blocs and a rotation 
in the premiership. From 1984 to 1988 Weizman served 
as minister without portfolio, in charge of Arab affairs. In 
the government formed by Yitzhak *Shamir in 1988 Weiz- 
man was appointed minister of science and technology. How- 
ever, at the end of 1989 Shamir threatened to fire him from 
the government because he had had unauthorized contacts 
with PLO members. After the breakup of the National Unity 
Government in March 1990 he decided to distance him- 
self from politics, and in February 1992 resigned his Knes- 
set seat, calling upon Shimon *Peres and Yitzhak *Rabin to 
do the same. 

The following year he was elected as Israel’s seventh 
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president. He was Israel's most political president, frequently 
speaking his mind and being criticized for it. When Rabin 
was prime minister, Weizman was disappointed with the 
way the peace process with the Syrians was progressing and 
hoped to meet with President Hafiz al-*Asad in Jerusalem 
or Damascus, feeling that he had much in common with the 
Syrian president, since both were presidents, both had been 
pilots, and both had lost sons in accidents. But Asad did not 
respond, and Weizman adopted a more rigid position toward 
Syria. After the Palestinian terrorist attacks in the beginning 
of 1996, he called for the suspension of talks with the Pales- 
tinians. After Binyamin *Netanyahu was elected prime minis- 
ter he criticized him for the way he was conducting the peace 
process, and enraged Netanyahu by visiting President Hosni 
*Mubarak of Egypt to discuss ways of getting the peace process 
out of the stalemate it had entered. He was also criticized by 
Yosef Tomi *Lapid for going to see the mentor of Shas, Rabbi 
Ovadiah * Yosef, to try to convince him to support the peace 
process. Weizman managed to enrage many women by ex- 
pressing chauvinist positions regarding the place of women in 
society, the homosexual community by making homophobic 
remarks, and many citizens for his frequent refusal to reduce 
the sentences of prisoners imprisoned for criminal offenses. 
Nevertheless, due to his charm and sincerity, and his practice 
of visiting the families of fallen soldiers, and visiting many 
of the wounded in the hospital, he was extremely popular in 
the general public, and was viewed by many as “the ultimate 
Israeli” - for better or for worse. Weizman was elected to a 
second term as president in 1998, and could have remained 
president until 2003. However, following a police investiga- 
tion over alleged improper financial contacts with the French 
millionaire Eduard Sarousi (the investigation was closed for 
lack of evidence), and failing health, he decided to resign in 
July 2000, and retired to his home in Caesarea. 

He wrote On Eagles’ Wings: The Personal Story of the 
Leading Commander of the Israeli Air Force (1979); The Battle 
for Peace (1981); with Dov Goldstein, Lekha Shamayim, Lekha 
Erez (1993); and Rut Sof: Biografiyah (2002). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Eilati (ed.), Yahad Shivtei Yisrael: Rav Siah 
im Nesi Medinat Yisrael (1996); Y. Kotler, Hapolet: Ezer Weizman Ke- 
mot Shehu (2000). 


WEIZMANN, Russian family, one of whose members, Chaim 
*Weizmann, became the first president of the State of Israel. 
There were 15 children in the family. ozER (1850-1911), the 
head of the family, was a timber transporter and the only Jew 
appointed starosta (head of the village) in Motol. In about 1894 
he moved to Pinsk and succeeded in business there. He was 
a maskil, versed in Judaism, and an early Zionist, as well as 
representative to the Sixth Zionist Congress (1903). RACHEL- 
LEAH (18522-1939), his wife, settled in Palestine in 1920 and 
established the first home for the aged in Haifa. Their daugh- 
ter HAYA (later LICHTENSTEIN; 1878-1959), a teacher, settled 
in Palestine in 1921 and taught at the Herzlia High School in 
Tel Aviv, and later in the Levinsky Teachers’ Seminary in Tel 
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Aviv. She was the president of the Benot Berit Society from 
1946 to 1950 and published her memoirs in two volumes 
(1947-48 and 1952-53). Another daughter Gita (later DOUNIE; 
1884?—?), a music teacher, studied at the Warsaw Institute of 
Music (1901-05) and settled in Haifa in 1911. She was one of the 
founders of the Haifa School of Music (1924), now known as 
the Dounie-Weizmann Conservatory. A son MOSES (MOSHE; 
1879-1957), a chemist, settled in Palestine in 1924, lived in 
Jerusalem, and in 1947 was appointed the head of the organic 
chemistry laboratory of The Hebrew University, where he be- 
came professor. Another brother, MIKHAIL (YEHIEL MIKHL; 
1892-1957), an agronomist and the father of Ezer *Weizman, 
settled in Erez Israel in 1914, becoming director of the Pales- 
tine Government Department of Agriculture and Fisheries 
(1920-28) and manager of the Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Middle Eastern Zone (1928-35). Later he worked indepen- 
dently in industry in the development of Tel Mond. Another 
brother SAMUEL (SAMUIL; 1882-2), an engineer, joined the 
Zionist Socialist Workers’ Party (Territorialist) c. 1906. He was 
engaged as an engineer in Kiev and during World War 1 in the 
Moscow Machine Tool Factory. After the Russian Revolution 
he directed industrial plants in Soviet Russia. He died after 
World War 11 ina penal camp. ANNA (HANNAH; 18862-1963), 
a chemist, worked on the staff of the Moscow Institute of Bio- 
chemistry. She settled in Palestine in 1933 and was appointed 
to the staff of the Sieff Research Institute in Rehovot (later the 
Weizmann Institute of Science). 


WEIZMANN, CHAIM (1874-1952), first president of the 
State of Israel, president of the (World) Zionist Organization 
(1920-31 and 1935-46), and distinguished scientist. He was 
born on Nov. 27, 1874 (8 Kislev 5635), in the village of Motol 
near Pinsk, in the Russian Pale of Settlement. He was the third 
child of Ozer Weizmann, a timber merchant, who made his 
living by floating logs to and along the Vistula for processing 
and export in Danzig, and of Rachel-Leah, daughter of Mi- 
chael Tchemerinksy (see *Weizmann family). They were mar- 
ried when the husband was 16 years of age and his bride less 
than 14. Chaim was one of 15 children, of whom 12 survived 
infancy and lived to old age. Chaim’s childhood years were 
typical of the Jewish shtetl, an autonomous island within the 
vast and hostile Russian world. In his autobiography Trial and 
Error he wrote: “We were strangers to their ways of thought, 
to each other’s dreams, religions, festivals, even languages. 
There were times when the non-Jewish world was practically 
excluded from our consciousness, as on the Sabbath, and still 
more on the spring and autumn festivals.... We were sepa- 
rated from the peasants by a whole inner world of memo- 
ries and experiences. My father was not yet a Zionist, but the 
house was steeped in rich Jewish tradition; and Palestine was 
at the center of the ritual.... The return was in the air, a vague 
deep-rooted Messianism, a hope which would not die” (1949 
edition, pp. 10-11). Weizmann’s early education was imparted 
by a melammed who taught him the Bible and Hebrew gram- 
mar, and immersed him in memories of departed Jewish glory. 
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The Weizmann Archives in Rehovot display a Hebrew letter 
which young Chaim wrote at the age of 11, containing this stir- 
ring call: “For why should we look to the Kings of Europe for 
compassion that they should take pity upon us and give us a 
resting-place? In vain, all have denied: The Jews must die, but 
England will nevertheless have mercy upon us. In conclusion 
to Zion Jews to Zion let us go.” 

At the Realschule in Pinsk, he showed an early talent for 
scientific studies. His family had fallen on hard times, and the 
boy had to give private lessons in Hebrew and other subjects 
to children of wealthier Jewish families. On completing his 
secondary school course at the age of 18, he already displayed 
a versatile intellectual energy. He was known for hard and te- 
nacious labor and was prominent among his contemporaries 
for a bent for ironic humor and a tendency to dominate any 
company in which he found himself. As it was difficult for Jews 
to obtain entry to Russian universities, where a numerus clau- 
sus was strictly applied, Weizmann set out in 1892 to study in 
Germany, where he enrolled at Darmstadt Polytechnic, sup- 
plementing his frugal means by teaching Russian at a Jewish 
school in a neighboring town. After two terms at Darmstadt, 
he moved to Berlin to study biochemistry at the Institute of 
Technology in Charlottenburg. 


First Zionist Steps 

In Berlin, he joined a glittering circle of Zionist intellectuals, 
Der Juedisch-Russische wissenschaftliche Verein, including 
Nachman *Syrkin, Leo *Motzkin, and Shemaryahu *Levin. It 
was a period of strong ideological conflict within the Zionist 
Movement, and Weizmann and his friends soon came under 
the spell of *Ahad Ha-Am, who defined the object of Jewish 
nationalism in cultural and spiritual terms. In 1896, the Jew- 
ish world was electrified by the appearance of Theodor *Herzl 
with his revolutionary vision of separate Jewish nationhood 
and the establishment of the Jewish State. Weizmann and his 
followers were already steeped in this concept, which was 
not new to his generation of Russian Jews, but they were at- 
tracted by the political sweep and emotional depth of Herzl’s 
call, despite his lack of roots in the authentic Hebrew tradi- 
tions. Above all, the Russian Zionists were elated by the un- 
expected adherence to their cause of a sophisticated Western 
Jew, whose dignity of bearing contrasted with the somewhat 
bohemian and untidy atmosphere in which Russian Zionism 
flourished. Owing to a visit to Moscow during the summer 
vacation of 1897, Weizmann was unable to get back in time 
for the First Zionist Congress at Basle, but he was a delegate 
to the second in 1898. In the same year, he went to Fribourg 
University, Switzerland, to complete his doctorate. He sold his 
first chemical patent and, in 1901, laid the foundations of his 
academic career, when, at the age of 27, he became an assis- 
tant lecturer at Geneva University. From this point onward, 
his life was to be divided between his Zionist passion and his 
scientific vocation. He soon became a prominent figure in the 
Zionist Movement. He did not doubt Herzl’s primacy, and ad- 
mired the patience with which the leader pursued his political 
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aims; but he developed a critical attitude to Herzl’s emphasis 
on the external forms of diplomacy and his relative indiffer- 
ence to the need for creating tangible social facts. On the eve 
of the Fifth Zionist Congress in Basle in 1901, Weizmann and 
his friends created the *Democratic Fraction whose aim was 
to break out of Zionism’s diplomatic emphasis, in order to 
develop cultural, educational, and social institutions in Erez 
Israel which would both symbolize and stimulate the concrete 
work of state-building. At this formative stage in his political 
evolution, Weizmann was already displaying the skeptical, 
hard-headed empiricism which held his visionary emotions 
in check. While Herzl pursued a charter from the sultan of 
Turkey and worked himself toward an early grave amid cease- 
less interviews with European dignitaries, Weizmann and his 
group devoted themselves to the dissemination of Hebrew cul- 
ture and published a pamphlet, Eine juedische Hochschule, call- 
ing for the establishment of a Hebrew university which would 
be Zionism’ spiritual center and scientific bulwark. Hundreds 
of Weizmann’ early letters are devoted to this project. 

In 1903, the Movement was torn apart by the *Uganda 
controversy. The British foreign secretary, Lord Lansdowne, 
had tentatively suggested Jewish settlement in an area of 5,000 
square miles in the East African Protectorate. The most pow- 
erful state in the Western world had taken Jewish nationalism 
seriously enough to offer it a territorial abode, at a time when 
the fearful persecution of Russian Jews seemed to make their 
physical rescue more urgent than anything else, and Herzl was 
inclined to accept the offer as a Nachtasyl - a temporary shel- 
ter — on the road to Zion. The Russian Jews, however, led by 
*Ussishkin, would not agree to a Zionism without Zion. Weiz- 
mann, deeply rooted in Jewish tradition and East European 
Jewry, ultimately came down on the side of Herzl’s opponents. 
The great leader died in 1904, a broken and frustrated man, 
and yet a splendid figure, bequeathing his legend to the Jewish 
people as the symbol and portrait of its future sovereignty. 

Zionism was in the doldrums, and Weizmann’s post in 
Geneva was petering out. He felt the need for a new start and 
decided to leave for England in 1904 to open the second chap- 
ter in his Zionist and scientific life. In 1906 he married Vera 
Chatzmann (see below), a medical student from Rostov-on- 
the-Don, whom he had known for five years and wooed in 
an ardent correspondence. He had started research at Man- 
chester University in 1905 and began to lecture and hold tu- 
torial classes in his subject. In 1907, he was appointed senior 
lecturer. He maintained his ties with the Zionist Movement, 
and at the Seventh Zionist Congress, in 1905, was elected to the 
Larger Actions Committee (later called the General Zionist 
Council), the supreme body in inter-Congress periods. For 
the greater part of his remaining years, English life and cul- 
ture were to excite his admiration. He was deeply impressed 
by the order, courtesy, reticence, symmetry, and tranquil su- 
periority of the English temperament in its best expressions, 
and he had a premonition that the decisive turning point in 
Jewish history would come through intersection with British 
interests. In 1906, he had a sudden opportunity of explaining 
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the Zionist idea in Manchester to the prime minister, Arthur 
James *Balfour. Balfour had been puzzled by the Zionist rejec- 
tion of the Uganda opportunity and wanted to meet an anti- 
Ugandist who would explain this quixotic step. When Balfour 
asked Weizmann why he was against Uganda, the younger 
man, with some effrontery, asked Balfour whether, if he were 
offered Paris, he would abandon London. Balfour answered, 
“No, but London is the capital of my country.” Weizmann re- 
plied, “Jerusalem was the capital of our country when Lon- 
don was a marsh.” It was from that date that Balfour became 
a captive of the Zionist dream. 

In Manchester, Weizmann’s scientific work became more 
fertile than ever before. He strove to break down the social 
barriers which cut him off as a young foreigner from the life of 
British Jewry, and to make contact with a group of young Man- 
chester Jews, Simon *Marks, Israel *Sieff, and Harry *Sacher, 
who, in their subsequent affluence, were to help carry him for- 
ward to the full expression of his powers. These three, together 
with some London colleagues, Leonard *Stein, Leon *Simon, 
and Samuel Landman, formed a nucleus around which Brit- 
ish Zionism was to grow. Weizmann soon resumed touch with 
European Zionism. In 1907, the year in which his eldest son, 
Benjamin, was born, he delivered an important speech at the 
Eighth Zionist Congress at the Hague, making a fervent plea 
for practical work in Erez Israel, in addition to diplomatic ac- 
tivity. “If we achieve a synthesis of the two schools of Zionism,’ 
he said, “we may get past the dead points ... If you tell me that 
we have been prevented by local difficulties, by the Turkish 
authorities, I will not accept it. It is not wholly the fault of the 
Turks. Something can always be done.’ He pleaded that, even 
ifa charter, such as Herzl had dreamed of, were possible “... it 
would be without value unless it rested, so to say, on the very 
soil of Palestine, on a Jewish population rooted in that soil, 
on institutions established by and for that population” (Trial 
and Error, p. 122). 

This “synthetic Zionism,’ as it came to be known, was 
thenceforward the principle of his Zionist work and exercised 
a significant influence on the Movement as a whole. At the 
end of the Congress, he paid his first visit to Erez Israel. He 
was acutely depressed by the experience. Zionism had hardly 
made any visible impression on the country’s landscape. The 
Turkish government and the major Western powers - Britain, 
France, and Germany - regarded the Movement as a wild ob- 
session. It was also held in visible contempt by the powerful 
Jewish communities in London, Paris, and Berlin. But it was 
this contact with the realities of Erez Israel that stimulated him 
to press with redoubled energy for immediate practical work 
there; it was then that he laid out the program of his Zionist 
work for the next eight years. As chairman of the Standing 
Committee, he was now able to exercise more influence on 
the proceedings of the Congresses. At the same time, he was 
strengthening his roots in English life. In Manchester, he be- 
came reader in biochemistry and began to make his mark 
as a teacher and research worker. The course of his life and, 
therefore, of Zionist history was nearly changed when he was 
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frustrated in the hope of obtaining a professorship in Man- 
chester, but he sought to balance academic disappointment 
by intensified Zionist activity. In 1914, he joined in the strug- 
gle to ensure that the language of the new Technical School 
(*Technion) in Haifa, established by the German-Jewish com- 
munity, should be Hebrew and not German. As a scientist, he 
knew the limitations of the Hebrew language, but he felt that 
the Movement would lose its spirit once it cut itself off from 
its roots in the Jewish past. 


World War 1 

The outbreak of World War 1 brought Weizmann from the 
margin to the center of Jewish history. He was now 40 years 
of age, holding no executive position in the Zionist Move- 
ment. Indeed, the Zionist Executive in Berlin found it neces- 
sary to reinforce its position in London by sending Nahum 
*Sokolow and Jehiel *Tschlenow to London. Supported by the 
English Zionists, by Ahad Ha-Am, by Haham Moses *Gaster, 
spiritual head of the Sephardi community, and by Vladimir 
*Jabotinsky, who shared a flat with him in South London for 
a time, Weizmann embarked upon an independent effort to 
win political support for Zionist aims. He paid no attention 
to his own hierarchical deficiencies. There seemed to be a 
promise in the air of new opportunities to be snatched from 
the changing interests and fortunes of the powers. He gath- 
ered his friends around him, watched and nursed his chances, 
and then intervened in the central political arenas with such 
massive authority and sureness of timing as to change the di- 
rection of his people's history. 

The link between him and the British government was 
created by C.P. *Scott, editor of the Manchester Guardian, who 
maintained close relations with cabinet ministers, and espe- 
cially with *Lloyd George. Weizmann charmed Scott into the 
understanding and support of Zionist aims. The first contacts 
which Scott made for him were with Herbert *Samuel and 
Lloyd George. Samuel was then head of the Local Government 
Board in Asquith’s Cabinet; later he was to hold the posts of 
postmaster-general and home secretary. To Weizmann’s sur- 
prise, this cool, rational, unsentimental Jew had already been 
fired by the emotion of Zionism, and was even preparing a 
memorandum proposing the establishment of a Jewish state 
in Palestine after the defeat of the Turkish Empire. The prime 
minister, Mr. Asquith, and most of his colleagues were un- 
impressed by the memorandum, but Lloyd George enthusi- 
astically accepted Samuel’s approach. More surprisingly, the 
foreign secretary, Sir Edward Grey, revealed a sympathetic 
attitude. Thus, Weizmann found his field already plowed to 
good effect. 

It was not until 1916 that he took the initiative of Zionist 
advocacy in British governmental circles. In that year, when 
the prospect of Allied victory was dim, his access to British 
ministers was facilitated by his successful establishment of a 
process that would yield acetone, a solvent needed for the pro- 
duction of munitions, which brought him into contact with 
all kinds of people in the British government, including such 
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men as Winston *Churchill, the first lord of the admiralty, and 
Lloyd George, minister of munitions. In connection with his 
work, he moved to London, where he had more leisure for his 
political work. When the Asquith government resigned, Lloyd 
George became prime minister and Balfour, foreign secretary. 
Fortune had smiled broadly on Weizmann’s efforts; the two 
British statesmen, a Welshman and a Scot, most sensitively 
attuned to his ideas, now held the central place in Britain’s 
international relations. 

The practical calculations which drove British states- 
manship to support of the Zionist program have never been 
precisely explained. It is certain that one of the aims was to 
strengthen the British sympathies of American Jews, and es- 
pecially of Zionist leaders such as Justice *Brandeis of the 
Supreme Court, who was a friend of President Wilson. But 
British policy was also inspired by the hope of keeping Pales- 
tine out of the hands of France, which, through its traditions 
of ecclesiastical protection, had a stronger status in the Le- 
vant. This was certainly the chief impulse which moved Sir 
Mark Sykes, one of the secretaries of the British War Cabinet, 
who met Weizmann in the early part of 1917 at the house of 
Moses *Gaster. Some military commentators and strategists 
were sponsoring an idea of a Jewish homeland in Palestine as 
an assurance of British interests at a strategic point along the 
route to India. Others were impressed by the ardor of Zionist 
conviction in Russia. Thus, they came together in a somewhat 
quixotic alliance to create a strong movement on Zionism’s 
behalf in Whitehall. Opposition, however, came from some 
British Jews, led by Edward *Montagu, later to be secretary for 
India, and Claude *Montefiore, president of the Anglo-Jewish 
Association, who feared that recognition of Jewish nationhood 
would cast a shadow on the allegiance of Jews to countries of 
which they were citizens. At one stage, in 1917, Weizmann felt 
so frustrated by this opposition, as well as by bureaucratic ob- 
struction to his scientific work in the admiralty, that he de- 
cided to resign his chairmanship of the English Zionist Fed- 
eration, to which he had been elected that year. It was at this 
stage that his friend and mentor, Ahad Ha-Am, commanded 
him in paternal tones to follow his destiny to the end, arguing 
that, since he had never been appointed by anybody to lead 
the Zionist Movement, there was nobody to whom he could 
properly submit his resignation; nothing but the commanding 
attributes of his own personality and the new opportunities of 
Jewish history had laid the charge upon him. 

Weizmann went on building his structure of support and 
brought his efforts to a triumphant consummation in the early 
fall of 1917. Despite the opposition of some British Jews and 
skepticism in some parts of the British Cabinet, Lloyd George 
and Balfour eventually approved his request for a statement 
of sympathy for Zionist aims, and the famous *Balfour Dec- 
laration was issued on Nov. 2, 1917. The Declaration, which 
was Weizmann’s primary achievement, was a turning point 
in modern Jewish history. The idea of restoring Jewish po- 
litical nationhood had passed from fantasy into the world of 
politics. A leading diplomatic historian has described Weiz- 
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ginning with “And Hannah prayed...” (1 Sam. 2:1). Different 
collections have appeared, such as the volume of hymns pub- 
lished by Mordecai Hayyim Elijah Levi (1929) and the Tehillat 
Yesharim ha-Shalem (ed. by Z.J. Manzur, 1954). 


{Ernst Daniel Goldschmidt] 


Musical Tradition 

Under the influence of the *Zohar and 16'»-century kabbalists 
of Safed, the custom developed of rising at midnight to chant 
hymns from the Psalms, refrains, and bakkashot until dawn. 
The concomitant for piyyutim stimulated the creativity of tal- 
ented poets steeped in mystical doctrine. Although the singing 
of bakkashot is traditional in many communities, it evolved 
into an organized form of semi-religious activity particularly 
in Syria (Aleppo and Damascus) and Morocco. The first of the 
great poets whose hymns were introduced in the Syrian and 
Moroccan bakkashot was Rabbi Israel *Najara. The melodies 
set to the appropriate hymns are extremely varied and include 
sophisticated and popular idioms, the latest innovations, and 
traditional tunes, which have disappeared from contemporary 
cultures. The musical factor is prominent and often tends to 
overshadow the basically religious purpose of the meeting. 
The singing of bakkashot may thus be considered as half re- 
ligious concert and half prayer meeting, attended equally for 
religious, aesthetic, and social reasons. 

The Aleppo bakkashot consist of certain fixed piyyutim 
and optional ones, which are selected for the occasion accord- 
ing to circumstances and the character of the audience. Each 
bakkashah is performed antiphonally by two groups. Between 
one bakkashah and the next, a soloist or smaller group takes 
turns in singing the so-called petihah (opening), which may 
be a psalm or a verse which derives from the preceding piy- 
yut or from the classical Hebrew poetry. Their melodies are 
improvised, highly melismatic, and constructed so as to es- 
tablish a modulation from the *maqam (melodic pattern) of 
the preceding to that of the following song. The concluding 
bakkashah, Yedid Nefesh, is sung in the maqam of the current 
Sabbath. In the Moroccan bakkashot, the repertoire is stan- 
dardized, it is grouped into several series of different piyyu- 
tim — except for three or four recurring ones — for each series, 
which also has its own dominant musical mode (niiba@). The 
general structure of each set is conceived in relation to the 
form of the “Andalusian” nitba of Moroccan art music, which 
is a kind of vocal and instrumental suite. Since instruments are 
not permitted, the singers add their own vocal imitations of 
instrumental passages. The Moroccan bakkashot, however, are 
also sung at celebrations outside the synagogue, and then the 
appropriate instruments are used. The piyyutim in the Moroc- 
can bakkashot were collected into anthologies. One, entitled 
shir yedidot, which contains 550 piyyutim and was published 
in Marrakesh in 1921, is still used today. 

After the establishment of an important community of 
Aleppo Jews in Jerusalem at the beginning of the 20" century, 
Aleppo bakkashot became a model for other Middle Eastern 
communities, but were themselves much modified by the par- 
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ticipation of non-Aleppo singers. The result was the general- 
ized bakkashot style now common to several ethnic groups. 
The Syrian community in Brooklyn, New York, also perpetu- 
ates the Syrian tradition. 

See also *Aleppo, Musical Tradition and *Africa, North: 
Musical Traditions 


[Amnon Shiloah] 
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°BAKRI, MOHAMMED (1953- _), controversial Israeli Arab 
actor/director whose 2002 documentary Jenin Jenin, about the 
IDE incursion into Jenin, was banned by the Israeli censor. 
Although the ban was lifted later, it focused attention on the 
movie, which was widely distributed on pvp. Many pointed 
out its inaccuracies and accused Bakri of inciting hatred. Prior 
to directing this inflammatory film, Bakri, who was born in 
the village of Al Bineh in the Galilee, had a distinguished ca- 
reer as a film and theater actor. His most famous role was as 
the Palestinian inmate who joins forces with Israeli prisoners 
in the 1984 film Beyond the Walls. He has appeared in more 
than 25 other films, including several in which he portrays 
Israeli Jews. His film credits include Hanna K. (1983), Esther 
(1986), Cup Final (1991), Desperado Square (2001), and Pri- 
vate (2004). He subsequently concentrated on acting in and 
directing theater in Galilee. 


[Hannah Brown (2"4 ed.)] 


BAKSHI, RALPH (1938- _), U.S. animator and film director. 
Bakshi was born in Haifa, Israel, but moved with his family 
to Brooklyn, New York, when he was a year old. He showed 
an early talent for drawing, winning an award in animation 
upon graduation from high school. He went to work for Ter- 
rytoons, an animation studio, and during his ten years there 
he directed episodes of the television series Deputy Dawg and 
worked on the popular cartoons Hekyll and Jekyll and Mighty 
Mouse. By 1965 he was in charge of Terrytoons and was asked 
to put together a “superhero” Tv cartoon series. He demon- 
strated disdain for the assignment by creating odd superhe- 
roes: Tornado Man, Cuckooman, Ropeman, and Diaper Baby. 
The css Television network, which then owned Terrytoons, 
loved the concept and broadcast The Mighty Heroes, a short- 
lived series. 

After Terrytoons shut down, Bakshi moved to Para- 
mount’s cartoon division and stayed until 1967, when the stu- 
dio closed it down. After working for Steve Krantz Produc- 
tions on its adaptation of the Spider-Man comic book series 
in 1967, Bakshi produced his first theatrical animated feature, 
an obscenity-laced adaptation of Robert *Crumb’s under- 
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mannis role as “the greatest act of diplomatic statesmanship 
of the First World War,” declaring that “not even ... Masaryk 
and Venizelos can compare in stature with Weizmann” (Sir 
Charles Webster, The Art and Practice of Diplomacy (1961), 
114). The spectacular nature of his achievement had made 
him the central figure in the public life of the Jewish people; 
he was recognized as such by Jews and non-Jews alike. His 
position in international life even conveyed a premonition 
of Jewish sovereignty. Heads of state, ministers, and high of- 
ficials, behaved toward him as though he were already pres- 
ident of a sovereign nation equal in status to their own. He 
and they knew that this was not strictly true; but something 
in his presence and in their own historic imagination forbade 
them to break the spell. 

Weizmann’s Jewish and international eminence was im- 
mediately reflected in the tasks now laid upon him. In 1918, 
he was appointed head of the Zionist Commission then sent 
to Palestine by the British government to advise on the fu- 
ture settlement and development of the country. He was cer- 
emonially received in audience by King George v before- 
hand. After a reunion with Jabotinsky in Cairo, he arrived in 
Palestine, where he was greeted rhapsodically by the Jewish 
community and with greater reserve by the British military 
authorities. The conqueror of the Holy Land, General *Al- 
lenby, showed a respectful deference, but both he and other 
British authorities were skeptical of Weizmann’s prospects 
of success, unless he could achieve an understanding with 
Arab nationalism. Weizmann crossed to Akaba to meet Emir 
Feisal, son of the sharif Hussein of Mecca, and undisputed 
leader of Arab nationalism, to whom the British government 
had made promises of Arab independence throughout Syria 
and Iraq, but not in Palestine. Feisal made written pledges to 
Weizmann promising to recognize Zionist aims in Palestine, 
provided that the aims of Arab nationalism were achieved in 
Iraq and Syria. The hour of grace was short. Feisal did not ob- 
tain what he had hoped from the Allies in Syria and Iraq. He 
therefore felt released from his promises to Weizmann. The 
Arab-Jewish alliance was frustrated because its basis and con- 
ditions had been undermined by the Western Powers. In 1918, 
Weizmann laid the foundations of The Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem. In 1919, he led the Zionist delegation to the Peace 
Conference at Versailles, where the committee of ten victori- 
ous Allies heard him, together with Sokolow and Ussishkin, 
plead for international ratification of the Balfour Declaration. 
By this time, the influential supporters of Zionism were not 
confined to Britain. President Wilson, General *Smuts, and 
others helped Weizmann to bring about the adoption of the 
Mandate for Palestine. In this document, whose preamble re- 
ferred to the historical connection of the Jewish people with 
Palestine, the realization of the Zionist dream became an in- 
tegral part of international law. 

The Balfour Declaration had been greeted by world Jewry 
as a kind of Magna Carta; the caution and ambivalence of its 
formulation could not dim its inner glow. When the Mandate 
embodying the Declaration was ratified by the international 
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community, Jewish hopes had no bounds. In some parts of the 
Diaspora, the messianic fervor was so intense that Weizmann 
found it necessary to sound a cautious note: “A state cannot 
be created by decree, but only by the forces of the people and 
in the course of generations. Even if all the governments of 
the world gave us a country, it would be a gift of little worth, 
but, if the Jewish people will go and build Palestine, the Jew- 
ish state will become a reality: 


The 1920s and 1930s 

During the 1920s and 1930s, he worked within the gap be- 
tween the dream and the reality. He was confronted by for- 
midable difficulties, not all of them from without. In 1920, at 
the Zionist Conference in London, he was elected president 
of the Zionist Organization, thus achieving formally a posi- 
tion already unchallenged in practice. But now, for the first 
time, his leadership was disputed. The American Zionists, 
led by Justice Brandeis, openly questioned his empirical, pio- 
neering approach and the centralized character of the orga- 
nization. He was forced to defend the principles which had 
inspired his Zionism from the days of his youth. He could 
not compromise with the concept of organizational cen- 
trality; unless the Jewish people were a single historic unit, 
there would be no reason to justify its specifically national 
claims. He was convinced that a nation cannot be arranged 
from above; it must build itself from below. In the economic 
sphere, he believed that there should be an attempt to enhance 
the status of national institutions in the hope that they would 
evolve into sovereign authorities. He was suspicious of exces- 
sive emphasis on financial orthodoxy. He attached vital im- 
portance to the social originality of the cooperative villages 
(moshavim) and collective settlements (kibbutzim), just as he 
continued to foster and promote the seed of an independent 
Jewish culture. From his own humble origins and from the 
atmosphere of the Pale of Settlement he had absorbed a pop- 
ulist emphasis which remained with him at every stage of his 
career. 

In any case, he was now politically indispensable. He was 
universally recognized as the most authoritative figure in Jew- 
ish life, and after much argument and contention he usually 
got his way. The position was different in his contact with the 
Mandatory power. The appointment of the Jew, Sir Herbert 
Samuel, as the first high commissioner of Palestine had mes- 
sianic implications for Jews in Palestine and elsewhere. But 
the British administration in Palestine soon fell away from 
the generous visions which had inspired Balfour and Lloyd 
George. Its main objective now was not so much to promote 
the Jewish national home as to mitigate Arab resentment at 
its progress. Immigration was cut down. Little protection was 
offered to Jews attacked by Arab gunmen, and embarrassed ef- 
forts were often made to persuade the Arabs that the Balfour 
Declaration meant even less than it said. In these conditions, 
every Jewish immigrant brought to Palestine and every acre of 
land purchased there were the fruit of a bitter struggle which 
Weizmann and his colleagues had to wage with the Manda- 
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tory administration in Jerusalem and with the Colonial and 
Foreign Offices in Whitehall. 

Weizmann bore the fatigue of this effort with stoic dig- 
nity and patience. He did not believe that spectacular turns 
of fortune, such as that which he had instigated in 1917, were 
part of normal historic development. He faced his querulous 
people with the harder doctrine of gradual evolution to be 
maintained by sheer hard work. A Jewish national society 
could be built only “house by house, dunam by dunam.” The 
political struggle would only be resolved if diplomatic efforts 
were reinforced by facts more substantive than diplomacy. If 
the reality of a Jewish nation were created, then the recogni- 
tion of it would only be a matter of time and fortune. Not all 
Zionists shared this view. No sooner had Weizmann emerged 
victorious from his struggle with Brandeis than a more seri- 
ous conflict broke out between him and his friend Jabotinsky, 
who, in Weizmann’s eyes, attached an excessive importance to 
the declaratory aspects of diplomacy and gave less attention to 
the prosaic construction of social facts. Jabotinsky’s *Revision- 
ist Party, as well as some other Zionist groups, also opposed 
Weizmann’s proposals for the establishment of an “enlarged” 
*Jewish Agency, incorporating the Zionist Organization and 
providing a framework for enlisting the support of all Jews, 
Zionists, and non-Zionists, for the development of the na- 
tional home. However, Weizmann, who attached historical 
importance to the scheme, persisted, and in 1929, after bitter 
and prolonged debates in the Zionist Movement and nego- 
tiations with non-Zionist bodies and personalities, the first 
conference of the enlarged Jewish Agency for Palestine met 
in Zurich, with some of the most glittering figures in Jewish 
life standing behind him on a common platform. 

Weizmann attached great importance to the Arab prob- 
lem. He thought that a major effort should be made to secure 
regional harmony. The key to the situation, he said, lay in 
“genuine friendship and cooperation with the Arabs to open 
the Near East for Jewish initiative. Palestine must be built 
without violating the legitimate interests of the Arabs. Not a 
hair on their heads shall be touched. The Zionist Congress ... 
has to learn the truth that Palestine is not Rhodesia, and that 
600,000 Arabs live there, who, before the sense of justice of 
the world, have exactly the same right to their homes in Pal- 
estine as we have to our National Home.” This utterance was 
later to have a prophetic ring. It did great credit to Weizmann’s 
statesmanship; on the other hand it elicited no response from 
Arab leaders. In 1920, 1921, 1929, and 1936, murderous at- 
tacks were launched upon Jewish communities, often with 
heavy loss of life. On each occasion the British government 
responded by penalizing the victims and rewarding the au- 
thors of the assaults. 

In 1930, the British abandonment of obligations toward 
the Zionists was so blatant that Weizmann angrily resigned 
his office. A vast wave of public protest rose up against the 
colonial secretary in the British Labour government, Lord 
Passfield, whose White Paper threatened to strangle the Jew- 
ish national home. Ramsay MacDonald, the prime minister, 
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had to acknowledge the force of public dissent by sending a 
letter to Weizmann in which he renewed the main assurances 
which Zionists considered essential in the policy of the Man- 
datory power. 

A year later there was a stormy Zionist Congress meeting 
in Basle at which Weizmann was not reelected to office. He 
had undermined his position by refusing to placate his crit- 
ics; he had even been quoted in a newspaper as holding no 
special brief for the idea of a Jewish majority in Palestine. This 
was undoubtedly a misrepresentation of his philosophy; his 
empirical mood always forbade him to adopt slogans which 
were not effective for the task at hand. He believed that a Jew- 
ish majority would ultimately be brought about, not by pre- 
mature incantation but by the assiduous addition of immi- 
grant to immigrant, house to house, village to village, city to 
city. The paradox of Weizmann’s dismissal was underlined by 
the election of his closest colleague, Sokolow, as president of 
the Jewish Agency. This was a confession that no policy other 
than that of Weizmann could command support. 

Hitler had now come to power in Germany; the shadow 
of future Jewish disaster was growing longer. Weizmann de- 
voted the years of his removal from office to projects clos- 
est to his heart. He undertook fund-raising tours for Zionist 
agencies, threw himself into the work of rescuing refugees, 
and made special efforts to salvage for Erez Israel some of the 
Jewish scientific talent being destroyed in Nazi Germany. In 
1935, after four years of non-presidency in which his preemi- 
nence was, if anything, emphasized by lack of office, he was 
restored to the helm. The story of Weizmann’s life between 
the two world wars is one of patient accumulation against 
obstacles created by Arab hostility, British coldness, and Jew- 
ish dissension. He saw, in spite of everything, the contours of 
Jewish nationhood becoming firmly set, the national home 
growing in cohesion and individuality: by 1939 it had a popu- 
lation of 450,000; its economic and technological levels were 
spectacular by Middle Eastern standards, although well be- 
low the best European average; but it was a source of pride for 
the Jewish people and, for the world, a fascinating and origi- 
nal spectacle. Here, and only here, the Jews faced history in 
their own authentic image; they were not a marginal gloss on 
other societies. 

To preserve his personal and intellectual independence, 
Weizmann had clung tenaciously to his scientific interests; 
in the early 1930s he laid the foundations of the Daniel Sieff 
Institute at *Rehovot, which later burgeoned into the *Weiz- 
mann Institute of Science, and in 1937 he made his home in 
Rehovot. 

A significant Zionist breakthrough was achieved in 1937, 
when a British Royal Commission headed by Lord Peel agreed, 
under Weizmann’s prodding, to recommend the establishment 
of a Jewish state in a part of Palestine. In that plan the territo- 
rial provisions for Jewish statehood were very disappointing; 
the area allotted for Jewish sovereignty was little more than 
2,500 square miles. But, once Jewish statehood had been pro- 
posed as a serious and practicable solution, it was never to 
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leave the international agenda. It may even be said that from 
1937 onward the establishment of a sovereign Jewish state was 
only a matter of time. This brilliant achievement owed much 
to a remarkable oratorical success by Weizmann. Appearing 
before the Royal Commission, for over two hours he deliv- 
ered an address of towering majesty and deep pathos. One 
passage in particular was never to be forgotten: “There are in 
this part of the world 6,000,000 people doomed to be pent up 
in places where they are not wanted and for whom the world 
is divided into places where they cannot live and places which 
they cannot enter.” At the Zionist Congress in 1937, Weizmann 
proposed that the principle of partition be accepted while an 
effort be made to improve its territorial provisions. The Arabs 
rejected the entire proposal. In Britain, a majority of the House 
of Commons supported the plan; but the government gradu- 
ally retreated from it, under the impact of Arab resistance and 
in obedience to a growing national timidity. 

Weizmann, together with *Ben-Gurion and most — but 
not all — of the Palestine labor leaders, was fully aware of the 
limitations of the truncated state that was offered to them, but 
they were obsessed by the idea that the whole future of the 
Jewish people was in the balance. With civil war in Spain, Ital- 
ian aggression in Abyssinia, and the German Anschluss with 
Austria, the international horizon was growing darker. The 
spirit of appeasement and cowardice to be later reflected in 
the Munich Agreement had its reflection in the British attitude 
toward the Jewish national home. In 1939, after conferences at 
St. James’ Palace, in which the Jewish delegation was again led 
by Weizmann, a White Paper was published which effectively 
proposed to bring an end to Zionist aims. Severe restrictions 
were imposed upon the purchase of land by Jews; and after five 
years, during which a maximum of 75,000 immigrants were to 
be admitted, no further immigration could be admitted except 
in the improbable contingency of Arab consent. 

In the summer of 1939, Zionist leaders assembled at Ge- 
neva for their biennial Congress in a mood of tragic expec- 
tation. A great doom was in the making, and it seemed to be 
coming on relentlessly. While the Congress was debating the 
British betrayal of its obligations to a small people which in 
Weizmann’s words was “battered and bleeding from a mil- 
lion wounds,’ the news came of the Soviet-German agree- 
ment which heralded the assault on Poland and the outbreak 
of World War 11. In the closing moments of the Congress 
Weizmann loomed with tragic tenderness above the dele- 
gates, many of whom knew that their own fate, as well as that 
of the communities of which they were members, was hor- 
ribly sealed. 


World War 11 

When World War 11 broke out, Weizmann immediately prom- 
ised the British government all possible aid by the Jewish pop- 
ulation in Palestine and the Jewish people outside. He also 
tried to renew the scientific cooperation which had enhanced 
his political status in Britain in World War 1. His efforts now 
were less fruitful. Although hard pressed for manpower, the 
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British government found ways of delaying the proposed for- 
mation of a Jewish military unit. Weizmann’s scientific offers 
were rebuffed. In 1942 his son Michael was killed in action 
with the Royal Air Force over the English Channel. In the 
early years of the war, his influence and pressure did not en- 
able him to prevent such tragedies as that of the vessel Struma, 
which sank with Jewish refugees aboard in the Black Sea, ow- 
ing to the refusal of the Mandatory government to give them 
entry to Palestine. 

The national home was not static during the war years. Its 
population grew by immigration, authorized and unauthor- 
ized; its manpower increased its defensive capacity by massive 
enrollment in the British forces; and its incipient industrial 
potential found an outlet through supplies and manufacture 
in support of the Allied war effort in the Middle East. But the 
main thrust and accent of Weizmann’s work were aimed at 
obtaining a satisfactory political settlement at the end of the 
war. In London, he invested much effort and persuasion on 
Winston Churchill, who gave him frequent and sometimes 
dramatic assurance that he would not let Zionism down. But 
there was nothing in the daily practice of Whitehall, or of the 
administration in Jerusalem, which gave any support or re- 
inforcement to Zionist hopes. In any case it was evident that 
the balance of world power was changing. To Weizmann, as 
well as to Ben-Gurion, it was evident that the United States 
was destined to have a strong and perhaps decisive voice in 
the Middle Eastern future. In 1941 and 1942, Weizmann spent 
much time in New York and Washington in a sustained effort 
to enlist American leadership on behalf of Zionist aims. In a 
notable article, written in the New York quarterly, Foreign Af- 
fairs, he outlined the project for the establishment of a Jewish 
commonwealth in Palestine. In April 1942, under Ben-Guri- 
on’s initiative, this concept became official Zionist policy. The 
resolution, adopted at a conference in the Biltmore Hotel (the 
*Biltmore Program), spoke of a Jewish commonwealth in the 
entire area of Western Palestine. When the physical danger 
to Palestine was removed through British victories against 
Rommel’s armies in the western desert, Zionist prospects ap- 
peared temporarily to improve. In August 1944, Churchill 
instructed his secretary of state for war to reply affirmatively 
to Weizmann’s request for the formation of a Jewish fighting 
force. At the same time, it became known that British minis- 
ters were actively discussing and analyzing various partition 
plans, which would involve the establishment of an indepen- 
dent Jewish state as soon as the war came to an end. 

But these hopes were fragile and transient. As the fearful 
dimensions of the Jewish Holocaust in Europe became known, 
Weizmann began to wonder whether any victory for Zionism 
would come in time to save his people from a fatal and hor- 
rible depletion of its resources and strength. The assassination 
of the British minister of state in Cairo, Lord Moyne, by Jewish 
underground fighters acting against the will and authority of 
the Jewish Agency, brought about a temporary alienation of 
Churchill from his Zionist sympathies. The work on partition 
proposals was suspended, and the British government turned 
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instead to the task of suppressing the growing movements of 
Jewish resistance in Palestine. 

To add to his burdens, Weizmann found that his leader- 
ship was no longer unquestioned throughout Palestine Jewry. 
He arrived in Jerusalem on Nov. 15, 1944, and later celebrated 
his 70‘ birthday amid a deep chorus of public affection. But 
among the leadership there was a different story. New forces 
were jockeying for position, and Ben-Gurion no longer found 
himself working in fraternal association with his older chief. 
In particular, there was a demand, even in responsible Zionist 
circles, for a more militantly anti-British attitude than Weiz- 
mann, with all his frustrations, seemed willing to accept. 
When the war with Germany ended in May 1945, Weizmann’s 
troubles were compounded by the first serious breakdown 
of his health. He became affected by glaucoma and was con- 
demned to temporary blindness and tense, agonizing op- 
erations. Less than two months after the end of the German 
phase of World War 11, he was shatteringly disappointed by 
a letter that he received on June 9, 1945, from Churchill, stat- 
ing: “There can, I fear, be no possibility of the question being 
effectively considered until the victorious allies are definitely 
seated at the peace table.” Weizmann’s hope that a substantive 
move would be made as soon as the German war was over, 
had thus been shattered. Churchill was winding up his his- 
toric ministry with the 1939 White Paper unabrogated, with 
no commitment on the record, and with Weizmann left high 
and dry, standing before the Jewish people baffled, enraged, 
and empty-handed. A week later Churchill was out of office 
and, a few months after that, his voice from the opposition 
benches was castigating the new Labour government for not 
giving Zionism its due. By this time President Roosevelt was 
dead. He had shown an ominous coolness toward Zionism at 
the end of his final presidency; but his administration con- 
tained many stalwart supporters of Weizmann's cause. Now, 
with Churchill and Roosevelt both gone, Weizmann had to 
begin again. 


The Bevin Period 

In London, he was to know nothing but discouragement 
and defeat. The Labour government, under Prime Minister 
*Attlee and Foreign Minister *Bevin, turned its back drasti- 
cally on previous British commitments and on its own far- 
reaching promises of support for Zionism. In the United 
States the Zionist cause prospered more; but when President 
Harry S. *Truman urged the Attlee-Bevin government to ad- 
mit 100,000 Jewish *displaced persons from refugee camps in 
Europe to Palestine, he met with a flat refusal. A joint Anglo- 
American commission of enquiry recommended the immedi- 
ate entry of 100,000 immigrants, but Attlee and Bevin found 
reasons for evading the recommendations of a body which 
they themselves had appointed. The deadlock was sharp. It 
was constantly deepened by an almost inevitable growth in 
Jewish resistance activities in Palestine. The relations between 
Britain and organized world Jewry became so embittered that 
the years of grace, beginning with the Balfour Declaration 
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and the Mandate, were almost entirely lost from memory. It 
was against this unpromising background that Weizmann’s 
position as leader of the Zionist Movement came to an end. 
When the first postwar Zionist Congress assembled in Basle, 
in 1946, the British connection and the Zionist attitude toward 
the Mandatory power were the fundamental issues before it. 
Weizmann returned to London, defeated as a champion of 
the “Anglocentric” point of view, although he had in fact no 
illusions left about the attitude of the British government to- 
ward Zionism. 

With leadership passing into other hands, it seemed as 
if Weizmann’s public life was finished. There was, however, 
to be a dramatic and moving series of epilogues. In Febru- 
ary 1947, the last Zionist efforts at reaching a solution within 
the British Mandatory framework ended in failure. The Brit- 
ish government submitted the future of Palestine to discus- 
sion and recommendation by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. Weizmann now held no official position in 
the Zionist Movement, but it was taken for granted that he 
must be a principal spokesman of the Jewish national cause 
in what was evidently going to be a crucial and decisive phase. 
When a United Nations special committee went to Palestine 
in the summer of 1947, its members conferred in detail and 
at length with Weizmann, who now openly advocated a par- 
tition compromise. Later in the year, despite the burdens of 
age and illness, he went to New York, where he made a mov- 
ing and unforgettable appeal to the General Assembly. He 
knew that this would be his last appearance at the bar of the 
nations. He showed all his old qualities of eloquence and sar- 
donic humor. He made light of the Arab spokesmen’s asser- 
tion that the Jews were the descendants not of the Hebrew 
kingdoms, but of the Khazars of southern Russia. “It is very 
strange, all my life I have been a Jew, felt like a Jew, and I now 
learn that Iam a Khazar.’ On the idea that the Jewish national 
home should accept minority status within an Arab state, he 
said, “Those of us who made our homes in Palestine did not 
do so with the object of becoming Arab citizens of the Jewish 
persuasion.” In a final grand and weary gesture he reminded 
the General Assembly's committee that it was meeting under 
the providence of history. “The Lord shall set His hands the 
second time to recover the remnants of His people, and He 
shall set up an ensign for the nations and shall assemble the 
outcasts of Israel and gather together the dispersed of Judah 
from the four corners of the earth.” 

In the next few months he was destined to be the primary 
architect of two achievements: the retention of the Negev area 
in the United Nations plan for a Jewish state; and the spectacu- 
lar recognition of Israel by the United States. He secured these 
results by capturing the trust and imagination of President 
Truman. In each case the president, under Weizmann’s urging, 
overruled powerful interests within his own administration 
which favored a more reserved attitude toward Zionism and 
a purposeful attempt to win Arab support for American poli- 
cies. Thus, on Nov. 29, 1947, when the United Nations voted 
the partition proposal with the Negev included in the Jewish 
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state, and on May 14, 1948, when Palestine Jewry proclaimed 
its statehood, Weizmann stood in the center of his people's 
gratitude. He had been specially insistent that the Palestine 
Jewish leadership proclaim Jewish statehood on the with- 
drawal of the British, no matter what was said or proposed 
by the United Nations or the major powers. It was a strange 
role for the so-called “moderate” to be summoning the Jewish 
people to the utmost intransigence and tenacity. His feeling 
was that war with the Arab world had become inevitable. For 
that very reason it was essential that the ordeal be faced from 
the starting point of an existing Jewish statehood. 

May 14, 1948, was a red-letter day for Weizmann in New 
York. His colleagues and rivals in Tel Aviv had proclaimed 
the Jewish state to whose establishment he had dedicated his 
life and dreams; and President Truman, in direct response to 
Weizmann's letter, had authorized the recognition of Israel by 
the United States. Moreover, before the day was out, a telegram 
had come from Israel on behalf of the Palestine labor lead- 
ers, expressing their intention to propose him for the presi- 
dency of the new state. “Mine eyes have seen the coming of 
the glory of the Lord,” wrote Justice Felix Frankfurter; “hap- 
pily you can now say that and can say what Moses could not.” 
Albert Einstein wrote to him, “I read with real pleasure that 
Palestine Jewry has made you the head of their state and so 
made good, at least in part, their ungrateful attitude toward 
you.” A few days later Weizmann went to Washington, where 
he was received by President Truman with the full trappings 
belonging to his presidential status. He secured from Truman 
a promise to finance Israel’s early economic development by 
a loan of $100,000,000; and to establish full diplomatic re- 
lations with Israel once its first government was democrati- 
cally elected. 


First President of Israel 
In February 1949, the first elected parliament of Israel, meet- 
ing specially in Jerusalem, elevated Weizmann from the presi- 
dency of the Provisional State Council to the title of president 
of the State of Israel. But age and sickness had now overtaken 
him at a point at which he could give little consecutive service 
to the state. He was sufficiently alert and competent to express 
fierce resentment and surprise at the rigid limitations of his 
office. He found himself virtually confined to those ceremo- 
nial activities in which he had at no time in his life shown the 
slightest interest. The Israel government of the time showed a 
lack of imagination and a failure of historic deference. Weiz- 
mann's name was not included among those who had signed 
the *Declaration of Independence; and even his request to re- 
ceive the Cabinet minutes regularly was not fully answered. 
His final months were spent in sharp ambivalence of feel- 
ings. On the one hand, he had, unlike Moses, passed beyond 
Pisgah into the Promised Land. His historic imagination could 
not fail to be stirred by the thought that he had come the full 
circle, from Motol, near Pinsk in the Russian Pale of Settle- 
ment, to the presidency of an independent Jewish state, which 
to less sensitive minds had seemed such a wild and chimerical 
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dream. The Weizmann Institute of Science, which was inau- 
gurated on Nov. 2, 1949, as a growing complex of laboratories 
and libraries, already showed promise, later amply fulfilled, 
of placing Israel high in the universal enterprise of scientific 
research. On the other hand, he chafed at his inability to im- 
press the new society with his own message of social progress, 
intellectual integrity, aesthetic refinement, and manifest dedi- 
cation to peace. Israel had been born in violence and conflict; 
it continued to live an embattled existence. 

There were times when Weizmann was seized by a poign- 
ant concern for Israel’s inner quality; but, whenever he fell into 
doubts and regrets, he looked through his window at Rehovot 
upon the verdant rolling plains and rich orange groves sur- 
rounding the scientific laboratories established under his 
inspiration. On a clear day his gaze would go as far as the 
Judean Hills. The landscape in between was dotted with vil- 
lages and townships indicative of the new impetus given to 
Jewish national vitality. And then a deep contentment would 
come upon him, and his mind would become serene, as be- 
fitted a man who to a degree unshared by any figure in con- 
temporary history had seen an improbable vision translated, 
largely through his own effort, into vibrant and solid reality. 
After a long and painful illness, which for some months left 
him entirely incapacitated, he died on Nov. 9, 1952. He was sur- 
vived by his wife, whose implacable loyalty and devotion had 
sustained and consoled him throughout the years; and by his 
elder son, Benjamin. His grave was situated at his own wish 
in the garden of his home in Rehovot. At the initiative of his 
closest friend, Meyer *Weisgal, who had helped him found the 
Weizmann Institute, a graceful plaza was constructed in his 
memory by Yad Chaim Weizmann (Weizmann National Me- 
morial), with the assistance of the government and the Jew- 
ish Agency. His archives and library were established in the 
Weizmann memorial area. 

Weizmann's autobiography, entitled Trial and Error, ap- 
peared in 1949. A selection of his speeches from 1901 to 1936, 
entitled Devarim, appeared in four volumes in 1937. Some of 
his speeches and essays include: Eine juedische Hochschule 
(1909) written together with M.M. *Buber and B. *Feiwel; Die 
Hebraeische Universitaet in Jerusalem (1913), a speech at the 
laying of the cornerstone for The Hebrew University (1919); 
‘The Jewish People and Palestine, a statement made before the 
Palestine Royal Commission on Nov. 25, 1936, on Palestine’s 
role in the solution of the Jewish problem in Foreign Affairs, 20 
(1942), 324-38; We Do Not Want to Return to the Past (1946); 
We Warned You, Gentlemen (1947). His letters and papers are 
being prepared for publication. The first volume of the Letters 
and Papers of Chaim Weizmann appeared in 1969 and publi- 
cation was completed in 1980 with the 23*¢ volume. 


[Abba Eban] 


As Chemist 

In 1910 Weizmann became associated with a British team 
seeking (unsuccessfully) to make synthetic rubber. A possible 
starting point was butanol. Weizmann, who had been study- 
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ing chemical reactions effected by bacteria, isolated a starch- 
decomposing anaerobic organism Clostridium acetobutylicum 
which produced butanol, acetone, and ethyl alcohol by fer- 
menting a mash of cooked corn. In World War 1 the ministry 
of munitions needed great quantities of acetone, and Weiz- 
mann went to work in the Lister Institute and at the Admi- 
ralty Cordite Factory, Poole. His efforts were directed toward 
developing his laboratory work into a technical process — the 
first use of a biological process for industrial production (other 
than the age-old procedures for making alcoholic beverages). 
Because there was insufficient grain in wartime Britain, plants 
were set up also in India, Canada, and the U.S. After the war 
the U.S. plants became the Commercial Solvents Corporation, 
which went on making acetone by the Weizmann process for 
many years, until overtaken by purely chemical processes. 
Later he worked on naphthacene derivatives from phenols 
and phthalic anhydride, on the photochemistry of aqueous 
solutions of amino acids, and on the reaction of acetylene with 
ketones, but mainly on the production of aromatic hydrocar- 
bons by high-temperature cracking of petroleum. This process 
was developed after the war at Partington, Lancashire, by the 
Manchester Oil Refinery and Petrochemicals Ltd., the plant 
being later acquired by Shell. Weizmann wrote many papers 
and took out some 100 patents (in which he called himself 
Charles Weizmann). 

[Samuel Aaron Miller] 

His wife, VERA (née Chatzman; 1882-1966), was the 
daughter of an assimilated well-to-do Jewish family beyond 
the *Pale of Settlement in Rostov-on-Don. She studied medi- 
cine at the University of Geneva, where she met Weizmann, 
and she married him in 1906. Soon after their marriage they 
went to Manchester, where she worked for a number of years 
as a medical officer at Manchester clinics for schoolchildren. 
At all times she was of great help to her husband in his Zionist 
work. She was a co-founder of *w1zo, for many years the 
chairman of its executive, and later its honorary president. 
During World War 11 she was chairman of *Youth Aliyah, 
and after 1948 she devoted much of her time and effort to 
Magen David Adom and the organization for disabled vet- 
erans. Her memoirs, The Impossible Takes Longer, were pub- 
lished in 1967. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Weisgal and J. Carmichael (eds.), Chaim 
Weizmann: A Biography by Several Hands (1962); M. Weisgal (ed.), 
Chaim Weizmann: Statesman, Scientist, Builder of the Jewish Com- 
monwealth (1944); P. Goodman (ed.), Chaim Weizmann: A Tribute on 
His Seventieth Birthday (1945); 1. Berlin, Chaim Weizmann (1958); L. 
Stein, The Balfour Declaration (1961); idem, Weizmann and England 
(1964); idem, Weizmann and the Balfour Declaration (1964); H. Sa- 
cher, Chaim Weizmann (1955); R. Baker, Chaim Weizman, Builder of 
a Nation (1950); I. Berlin and I. Kolatt, Chaim Weizmann as Leader 
(1970). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Reinharz, Chaim Weizmann: The 
Making of a Zionist Leader (1985); idem, Chaim Weizmann: The Mak- 
ing of a Statesman (1992). 


WEIZMANN INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE, a center of scien- 
tific research and graduate study, is located on 300 acres (1.2 sq 
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km) of lawns and gardens in the town of Rehovot, Israel - 14 
miles (22 km) south of Tel Aviv and 35 miles (50 km) west of 
Jerusalem. In 1996, the Institute community numbered 2,400 
scientists and support staff, including more than 850 scientists- 
in-training pursuing advanced degrees at Weizmann’s Fein- 
berg Graduate School. In 2005 it numbered 2,500 scientists. 

The Institute’s campus of some 40 buildings grew out 
of the Daniel Sieff Research Institute, founded in 1934 by Dr. 
Chaim *Weizmann, the distinguished scientist and Zionist 
leader President of Israel. The Sieff Institute was established 
in memory of Daniel Sieff by his parents, Israel and Rebecca 
*Sieff of the United Kingdom. On November 2, 1949, with the 
agreement of the Sieff family, the Institute was renamed and 
formally dedicated as the Weizmann Institute of Science. 

The Institute is administered by a board of governors 
and an executive council. It is headed by a president assisted 
by four vice presidents and the deans of the five faculties and 
the Feinberg Graduate School. 

The Institute consists of 18 research departments grouped 
into five faculties: Biology (Biological Regulation, Immunol- 
ogy, Molecular Cell Biology, Molecular Genetics and Neuro- 
biology), Biophysics-Biochemistry (Biochemistry, Membrane 
Research and Biophysics and Plant Genetics), Chemistry 
(Chemical Physics, Environmental Sciences and Energy Re- 
search, Materials and Interfaces, Organic Chemistry and 
Structural Biology), Mathematical Sciences (Applied Mathe- 
matics and Computer Science, and Theoretical Mathematics), 
and Physics (Condensed Matter Physics, Particle Physics and 
Physics of Complex Systems). 

To promote the interdisciplinary contacts which increas- 
ingly characterize today’s front-line science, the Institute has 
created 19 research centers, generally organized as intellectual 
rather than physical entities. 

The presidents of the Institute have been: Chaim Weiz- 
mann (1949-52); Abba *Eban (1959-66); Meyer W. *Weis- 
gal (1966-69); Albert B. *Sabin (1969-72), Israel Dostrovsky 
(1973-75), Michael Sela (1975-85), Aryeh Dvoretzky (1985-88) 
and Haim Harari (1988-2001), and Ilan *Chet (2001- ). From 
1952 to 1959, Meyer *Weisgal headed the Institute as chairman 
of the Executive Council. 

The Institute’s budget (approximately $181 million in 
2004/5) is covered mainly by funds from the Israel govern- 
ment (36%), private donations and research grants (24%), as 
well as financial and other revenues. 

Institute scientists acted as pioneers in various areas of 
science locally. They were the first to introduce cancer research 
in Israel, to design and build the first computer in Israel and 
one of the first anywhere, to establish the first nuclear phys- 
ics department, the first research accelerators for the study of 
atomic nuclei, the first and, so far, only, submicron research 
facility for advancing the electronics industry, and the first 
advanced solar energy research facility in Israel and one of 
only a handful worldwide. 

More than half of all Institute research is aimed - in one 
way or another - at battling cancer. Among past achievements 
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is the identification of the genetic origins of some types of leu- 
kemia as well as of genes that induce or suppress malignan- 
cies. Major efforts are directed at the study of autoimmune 
diseases, and two medications for multiple sclerosis based 
on Institute research are already reaching patients. Basic re- 
search is elucidating brain structure and function and neu- 
rological disease. 

At the solar facilities, researchers pursue the development 
of new ways to harness the sun’s energy. Scientists engaged in 
environment-related studies analyze local aquifers, develop 
water protection and purification systems. Institute chemists 
work in areas ranging from basic investigation of the elements 
to the development of new materials. Photochromic materials 
that reversibly darken when exposed to sunlight are the result 
of a Weizmann Institute discovery. 

Accomplishments of Institute mathematicians include 
the development of “smart cards” and decoders that prevent 
unauthorized access to confidential computer data and com- 
mercial satellite Tv, and software architecture allowing people 
to meet “virtually” through the Internet. 

Institute physicists first proposed the existence of an el- 
ementary particle called the top quark, and contributed to 
the identification of another particle called a gluon. They now 
conduct advanced experiments at the European Laboratory 
for Particle Physics (CERN) in Geneva and at the pesy Labo- 
ratory in Hamburg. In the new field of submicron research, 
scientists are growing crystals in layers no more than a few 
atoms thick which will result in smaller and faster computer 
chips for the electronics industry. 

The Institute’s Feinberg Graduate School, operating un- 
der charter from the State of Israel and the Board of Regents of 
the State of New York, confers M.Sc. and Ph.D. degrees in the 
life sciences, chemistry, physics, mathematics, computer sci- 
ence and science teaching. More than 10 percent of the student 
body hails from abroad and English is the official language of 
instruction. Over the years the Feinberg Graduate School has 
produced more than 30% of Israel’s Ph.Ds in science and its 
alumni hold key positions both in Israel and overseas. 

The Science Teaching Department has played a pioneer- 
ing role in raising the level of science teaching in primary and 
secondary schools, and the Youth Activities Section’s extra- 
curricular programs introduce thousands of Israeli youngsters 
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each year to the thrill of scientific discovery. The Section also 
runs the Institute's Garden of Science, a unique hands-on out- 
door science park. 

The Institute's Yeda Research and Development Com- 
pany was founded in 1959 to promote the commercial applica- 
tions of Institute research. By the mid-1990s some 10% of the 
Institute's operating budget was derived from Yeda's activities. 
Yeda has been involved in the licensing of scores of patents 
and technologies to industry, and in the establishment of nu- 
merous spin-off companies in Israel and abroad. 

The Weizmann Institute played a key role in the found- 
ing of Israel’s first high-tech industrial park, Kiryat Weizmann, 
and a new science-based industrial park now under construc- 
tion near the campus. 

The Institute maintains strong ties with preeminent re- 
search institutions throughout the world, attracts many for- 
eign scientists (about 600 a year work in its laboratories for 
varying periods of time), and is a venue for international sci- 
entific conferences. 

Yad Chaim Weizmann is a memorial area covering Dr. 
and Mrs. Weizmann’s private estate, their graves near their 
former home and a memorial plaza. It was established after 
Weizmann’s death in 1952 by the government of Israel and the 
Jewish Agency Executive and incorporated as a separate insti- 
tution in 1955. The primary objective of Yad Weizmann was to 
promote the “Weizmann heritage” in humanitarian, cultural 
and aesthetic terms. To this end, the memorial foundation 
has, among other programs, sponsored lectures in the sciences 
and humanities by leading world scholars and savants, and 
organized a variety of events. The foundation is responsible 
for maintaining the Weizmann Archives and for publishing 
more than 25,000 of Weizmann’s papers and letters in 25 vol- 
umes. Its permanent exhibition reflects Weizmann’s lifelong 
activities as scientist and statesman. Yad Weizmann conducts 
tours of the historic home of Dr. Weizmann designed in the 
1930s by architect Erich Mendelsohn. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Calder, The Hand of Life: The Story of 
Weizmann Institute (1959); J. Wechsberg, A Walk through the Garden 
of Science: A Profile of the Weizmann Institute (1967); L. Shultz (ed.), 
Gateway to Science: The Weizmann Institute at Twenty-Five (1970); 


The Annual Report; Scientific Activities (annual). WEBSITE: www. 


weizmann.ac. 
[Meyer Wolf Weisgal] 
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Members of the Jewish community known as Abayudaya in Mbale, Uganda, 224 km east of Kampala, 


leave their synagogue after morning prayers, 2005. © Patrick Olum/Reuters/Corbis. 
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BAKSHI-DORON, ELIAHU 


ground comic strip Fritz the Cat in 1972. The X-rated feline 
who uttered profanities onscreen stirred controversy. “There 
was talk about if I were a pornographer or not,’ Bakshi said. 
“What I did was anti everything animation was about.” Ani- 
mated characters, he felt, could elicit more powerful emotions 
than flesh-and-blood actors. His next feature, Heavy Traffic, 
was even more outrageous than Fritz, which went on to gross 
more than $90 million worldwide, creating a previously un- 
known market, adult animation. Traffic was a nihilistic, highly 
scatological tale of a young New York artist’s drawing board 
fantasies. It featured several Jewish characters. In 1975 Bakshi 
released Coonskin, a savage attack on Hollywood racial stereo- 
types. It was one of the first animated features to depict black 
characters (drug dealers). Civil rights organizations boycotted 
the film to protest its unflattering portrayal of blacks. 

After three urban animated dramas, Bakshi turned to fan- 
tasy in 1977 with Wizards, “about the creation of the State of 
Israel and the Holocaust, about the Jews looking for a homeland, 
and about the fact that fascism was on the rise again,” he said. 
Bakshi withdrew from animated films but returned in 1981 with 
American Pop, a social history about four generations of Jewish- 
American immigrants. He devoted the next decade to painting 
but returned to animation with the 1992 film Cool World. 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


BAKSHI-DORON, ELIAHU (1941- ), rabbi, Sephardi chief 
rabbi of Israel. Bakshi-Doron was born in Jerusalem, where 
he studied at Hebron yeshivah and in the kollelim of Mosad 
Ha-Rav Kook and Kol Yaakov. 

He served as a neighborhood rabbi in Bat Yam, becom- 
ing the city’s chief rabbi in 1972. In 1975 he was appointed chief 
Sephardi rabbi of Haifa, serving in that capacity until elected 
Sephardi chief rabbi of Israel in 1993. His ten-year term ended 
in April 2003. 

On September 12, 2001, Chief Rabbi Bakshi-Doron called 
on the Islamic clerics who had published a fatwa (religious 
edict) ordering suicide-bombings and declaring the bomb- 
ers shahids - martyrs — to rescind it and call on the world to 
preserve the sanctity of life, and to forbid large-scale attacks 
on innocent civilians. At times, Bakshi-Doron has taken con- 
troversial stands. At one point, he suggested that the Moslems 
retain their authority over the Temple Mount. However, he 
did decry the unsupervised Arab construction that has taken 
place on the Temple Mount in recent years. Bakshi-Doron 
also suggested that Israel's Marriage Law be rescinded, thus 
ending the Chief Rabbinate’s monopoly on marriage and di- 
vorce. Since the rabbinic process was creating more enemies 
than friends of Judaism among secular Jews, perhaps the time 
had come for radical change. This particular statement caused 
a great uproar in religious circles. 

Bakshi-Doron published dozens of articles reflecting 
his Torah learning, studies dealing with halakhic solutions to 
medical, economic, legal, and social problems as well as fac- 
ets of political science. His work Binyan Av (vol. 1, 1982; vol. 2, 
1989) deals with many facets of halakhah and also gives rab- 
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binic responses to current issues. A third volume appeared 
following the order of the weekly Torah readings to which 
Rabbi Bakshi-Doron brings new light to aggadah and Jewish 
thought. The book also contains speeches given by the rabbi. 
Throughout his career, Rabbi Bakshi-Doron has worked for 
Torah education, establishing, among others, a kolel in Tel 
Aviv, an advanced bet midrash in Bat Yam, and a Torah learn- 
ing center in Haifa. Bakshi-Doron also served as president of 
the Committee of Sephardi Communities and was a board 
member of numerous social and charitable foundations. He 
was also a member of the Board of Directors of L1BI. 


[David Derovan (24 ed.)] 


BAKST, LEON (born Lev Samuilovich Rosenberg; 1864- 
1924), Russian artist. Born in St. Petersburg, he took the name 
Leon Bakst to honor his maternal grandfather. In his youth he 
was baptized but later returned to Judaism. At the age of 15, on 
the advice of the sculptor *Antokolski, he enrolled in the Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts. In 1890 he met Alexander Benois, a Russian 
artist who introduced Bakst to the Mir Iskusstva (“World of 
Art”) group that tried to overcome the prevailing provincial- 
ism of Russian art and to link Russia to the West. The impre- 
sario Serge Diaghilev was a member and he employed Bakst 
as chief designer of costumes and décors for his ballets. From 
its start in Paris, in 1909, until his death, Bakst was associated 
with Diaghilev’s Ballets Russes. The subjects for the ballets 
were usually taken from Russian folklore, or from Oriental 
tales. Bakst, with his vivid imagination and his predilection 
for bright color, provided an atmosphere that carried the au- 
dience into a fairyland. While his creations are no longer in 
use on the stage, his sketches in pencil, pen-and-ink, crayon, 
watercolor, gouaches, or mixed media often appear in exhi- 
bitions of Russian art. They have become particularly appre- 
ciated since the recent revival of interest in art nouveau. Asa 
teacher at the Svanseva School in St. Petersburg, Bakst had a 
strong influence on the young Marc *Chagall. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Levinson, Bakst (Fr., 1924); R. Lister, The 
Moscovite Peacock; A Study of the Art of L. Bakst (1954). 


[Alfred Werner] 


BAKST, NICOLAI (Noah) IGNATYEVICH (1843-1904), 
Russian scientist, writer, and public figure. Born in Mir, Be- 
lorussia, Bakst studied at the rabbinical seminary in Zhitomizr, 
where his father Isaac Moses taught Talmud, and thereafter at 
the University of St. Petersburg. After graduating, he was sent 
to Germany by the Russian Ministry of Public Instruction. 
There he continued his studies under the noted physiologist 
Hermann Helmholtz and others. In 1867 he was appointed 
lecturer in physiology at the University of St. Petersburg, spe- 
cializing in the study of the nervous system. He wrote a num- 
ber of works in German and Russian on physiology and the 
nervous system. 

The emergence of antisemitism in Germany and the po- 
groms in Russia of 1881 awakened Bakst’s interest in the Jew- 
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ABOVE: Students at Heschel High School, a private Jewish school in New York City, 


listen to a lecture from behind their laptop computers. © Richard Levine/Alamy. 


(opposite page): A rabbi arrives to run the mechanical grape sorter to begin the winemaking 


process at a Kosher winery in Saint-Emilion, France, 2003. © Lucille Bass/Corbis. 
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ABOVE: A group of 
Israeli women pray at the 
Western Wall, 2000. 

© Ricki Rosen/Corbis. 


LEFT: Birth certificate 

of Ilia Bard issued 

by the health department 
of the municipal council 
of Shanghai, China, 
December 1942. 

Photo: Eliahu Bard, 

Israel. By courtesy of 

Beth Hatefutsoth Photo 
Archive, Tel Aviv. 
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WELENSKY, SIR ROY (Roland; 1907-1991), Rhodesian 
statesman. Welensky was a leading figure in the political life 
of Northern Rhodesia (now Zambia) and Southern Rhodesia 
for nearly 25 years. He was a member of the National Council 
of the Railway Workers’ Union and a founder of the Northern 
Rhodesia Labor Party. During World War 11 Welensky was di- 
rector of manpower and a member of the executive council 
(1940-53). He campaigned for federation of the two Rhode- 
sias in close association with Sir Godfrey Huggins (Lord Mal- 
vern), the first prime minister of the Federation, whom he suc- 
ceeded in 1956. Welensky advocated a policy of “partnership” 
between the white and non-white races of the Federation. 
The partnership failed, either because it was unworkable or 
because, as many claimed, it was never properly applied ow- 
ing to white opposition, and the Federation broke up in 1963 
despite all Welensky’s efforts. He retired from politics, settling 
as a farmer in Southern Rhodesia, and wrote an account of the 
Federation in Welensky’s 4,000 Days (1964). In 1966, Welensky 
tried to come back to politics but was defeated in the election. 
One of 13 children of Michael Welensky (from Lithuania), a 
boardinghouse keeper, and his Afrikaner wife who converted 
to Judaism on their marriage, Welensky maintained links with 
Jewry. In his teens he was a railroadman, took up boxing, and 
in 1926-28 was the heavyweight champion of the Rhodesias. 
He lived his last year in England. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Taylor, The Rhodesian (1955); G. Alling- 
ham, The Welensky Story (1962). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB on- 
line; R. Welensky, Welensky’s 4000 Days: The Life and Death of the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland (1964). 


[Lewis Sowden] 
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WELLER, MICHAEL (1942- ), U.S. playwright. Born in 
New York, Weller was educated at Brandeis and Manchester 
University. He entered the New York theater scene in 1972 with 
his play Moonchildren. He followed this great success with 
a number of finely crafted scripts, including Fishing (1973); 
The Greatest Little Show on Earth (1974); The Bodybuilders 
(1975); Grant’s Movie (1976); Dwarfman (1977); Loose Ends 
(1978); and Spoils of War (1988). Weller’s other plays include 
Split (1979); Barbarians (1982); The Ballad of Soapy Smith 
(1985); Ghost on Fire (1987); Lake No Bottom (1991); Buying 
Time (1995); What the Night Is For (2002); and Approaching 
Moomtaj (2004). 

Weller wrote the screenplay for the film version of the 
musical Hair (1979) as well as for Ragtime (Oscar nomination 
for Best Screenplay, 1981); Lost Angels (1989); the Tv version 
of Spoils of War (1994); and was a writer/producer of the Tv 
series Once and Again (1999-2002). 

Weller was a co-founder of the Mentor Project at the Off- 
Broadway Cherry Lane Theatre. He also worked as an adviser 
for several emerging theater companies. In 2005 the Broken 
Watch Theater Company named its new venue in New York 
City the Michael Weller Theater. 

[Jonathan Licht / Ruth Beloff (2"¢ ed.)] 


WELLESZ, EGON JOSEPH (1885-1974), musicologist and 
composer of Jewish origin. Wellesz, who was born in Vienna, 
was a pupil of Arnold *Schoenberg and one of the first to fol- 
low his twelve-tone system. He was also his first biographer 
(1921). He studied musicology with Guido *Adler and in 1913 
became a lecturer at the University of Vienna. In 1929 he was 


ish question. For him the solution was to grant full civil rights 
to the Jews in Russia and improve their material and moral 
condition. Bakst became a highly esteemed public figure in 
Russian Jewry; he was one of the initiators of *oRT and ac- 
tive in its management. He served as an expert on the Pahlen 
Commission (1883-88), set up to examine the laws regulating 
Jewish life. This prompted Bakst to publish a series of articles 
on different aspects of Jewish life and thought in Jewish and 
non-Jewish journals. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.A. Wengeroff, Kritiko-biograficheskiy sl- 
ovar, 3 (1892), 73-75; Galpern, in: Voskhod, 24 no. 27 (1904), 5-8; YE, 
4 (c. 1910), 698-701. 


BAKU, port on the western shore of the Caspian Sea, capital 
of Azerbaijan S.S.R. 1920-1991, from 1992 capital of *Azerbai- 
jan. Jews are first mentioned in the area in the 13" century. A 
community of Persian Jews existed in Baku in the 18" century. 
The inhabitants, who were Muslims, harassed the Jews there 
and in 1814 threatened their lives following a blood libel. Al- 
though the Russian authorities offered them their protection, 
the Jews left and took refuge in *Kuba, also in the province 
of Baku, where there was a large community of *Caucasian 
Mountain Jews. Later, however, some returned to Baku. 

A new chapter in the history of the community began 
in the 1870s with the development of the oil industry in Baku 
and its surroundings. Although restrictions were imposed to 
discourage Jews coming from European Russia, and on Jew- 
ish participation in the industry, the number of Jewish con- 
cessionaires and professional and skilled workers increased. 
Jews took a large share in initiating new enterprises and pro- 
viding capital, in exploiting oil wells and setting up refineries, 
in developing transport facilities, and in marketing oil and oil 
products within Russia and abroad. Among pioneer industrial 
companies owned by Jews was that of Dembo and Kagan, 
founded by A. Dembo of Kovno and Hayyim Cohen of Brest- 
Litovsk. Also active in this sphere were the Dembot broth- 
ers, in collaboration with Baron H. Guenzburg, Bikhowsky, 
Leites, Ickowich, and A.M. Feigel. A central position in oil 
exploitation, transportation, and marketing was occupied by 
the *Rothschilds, who founded the Caspian-Black Sea Com- 
pany and by the end of the 19» century headed a syndicate of 
many of the large oil companies. Another large company was 
Polak and Sons, owned by Grigori Polak and his sons Saveli 
(Shevah) and Michael. Prominent in the field of technology 
was the chemical engineer Arkadi Beilin, who worked in a 
number of companies, including those of the Rothschilds, and 
after marrying the daughter of Grigori Polak joined Polak and 
Sons. In 1913-14 the share of the Jewish companies in kerosene 
production in Baku reached 44% while the proportion of Jews 
occupied in oil products marketing was even greater. 

Jewish communal and Zionist institutions followed in 
the wake of the economic development. According to the 1897 
census there were 2,341 Jews in Baku, of whom the majority 
were Caucasian with some from European Russia. The Jew- 
ish population continued to increase after the 1917 revolution 
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through the influx of Mountain Jews who, deprived of their 
traditional livelihoods in the villages, moved to the towns. In 
1926 the Jewish population numbered 21,995 (19,583 of Euro- 
pean origin, 1,985 Caucasian Jews (Tats), and 427 Georgian 
Jews). In 1939 they numbered 31,050 and comprised about 
4% of the total population. According to the 1959 census they 
numbered 29,179 (3% of the total) in Baku and its vicinity. 
In 1970 the Jewish population was 29,716 (2.2% of the total). 
Most of the non-European Jews resided in the old part of the 
city. The European, Tati, and Georgian communities each had 
their synagogue. The Tati synagogue was the oldest and largest. 
While mazzot could be obtained on Passover, ritually slaugh- 
tered meat was not available. Two local rabbis signed Izvestia’s 
denunciation of the Sinai Campaign (on November 29, 1956). 
Consequently the European Jewish community was deprived 
of its rabbis who apparently were not replaced. In the 1990s 
most of the Jews emigrated to Israel and the West. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.J. Chorny, Sefer ha-Massaot (1884); H. Lan- 


dau, in: yrvo Bleter, 14 (1939), 269-85. 
[Simha Katz] 


°BAKUNIN, MIKHAIL ALEKSANDROVICH (1814-1876), 
Russian revolutionary, one of the founders and theoreticians 
of Anarchism. While imprisoned in the Petropavlovsk fortress 
in St. Petersburg (1851), he wrote his “Confession” (Ispoved), 
in which he reproached the Polish independence leaders 
Adam *Mickiewicz and Joachim Lelewel for their favorable 
attitude toward Jews. Through his conflict with *Marx, *Hess, 
and other Jewish Socialists at the end of the 1860s, Bakunin’s 
hatred of the Jews grew beyond bounds. In his answer to a 
letter of Moses Hess in the review Le réveil (October 20, 
1869), he referred to the Jews as a nation of exploiters, entirely 
opposed to the interests of the proletariat. At another time 
he stated that the Jews were more dangerous than the Jesu- 
its and constituted a real power in Europe: they reigned des- 
potically over commerce and banking, and had taken over 
three-quarters of German journalism as well as a large portion 
of the press in other countries. Bakunin considered Marx 
as the modern Moses, a typical representative of the Jewish 
people. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yu.M. Steklov (pseud.), Mikhail Aleksan- 
drovich Bakunin, 3 (Rus., 1927), 346-50, 388-404; Silberner, in: HJ, 
14 (1952), 93-106; W. Polonski (ed.), Materialy dlya biografii M. Ba- 
kunina... 1 (1923). 


°BAKY, LASZLO (1898-1946), Hungarian antisemitic pol- 
itician. Baky was a leading member first of the Hungarian 
National Socialist Party and later of *Szalasi’s *Arrow-Cross 
Party, which he left temporarily in 1941. In March 1944 he be- 
came undersecretary of state in the Ministry of the Interior, 
in charge of Jewish affairs. He presided at the secret meeting 
of April 4, 1944, where the arrangement for the deportations 
of Jews was drawn up, and was one of those who directed the 
setting-up of ghettos and the deportations. On June 29-30, 
1944, Baky attempted an unsuccessful fascist coup against 
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appointed professor of the history of music and specialized 
in research on Baroque opera. 

Wellesz’s greatest significance, however, lies in his study 
of Byzantine church music, and the music of the Oriental 
churches in general, on which he came to be considered 
the greatest authority of his time. As early as 1915 he discov- 
ered the Oriental maqama *principle in the Serbian liturgy. 
Soon afterward he found the lost key for deciphering the mu- 
sical notation of the medieval Byzantine chant. This caused 
a general reorientation in the study of the early history of 
music. 

Wellesz was forced to leave Austria in 1938. He went to 
Oxford, where from 1940 he lectured on the history of music. 
In 1948 he was appointed university reader in Byzantine music. 
His History of Byzantine Music and Hymnography (1949, 1963°) 
has become an undisputed standard work on this subject, on 
which he also wrote a great number of special studies. 

In 1931 Wellesz became general editor of Monumenta Mu- 
sicae Byzantinae, in 1957 coeditor of the monumental New Ox- 
ford History of Music (of which he himself edited Vol. 1), and in 
1966 coeditor of the periodical Studies in Eastern Chant. 

Wellesz was also very productive as a composer, his 
compositions including some ten operas and ballets, eight 
symphonies, and a great number of orchestral and chamber 
music. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Schollum, Egon Wellesz: eine Studie (1963); 
Redlich, in: Musical Quarterly, 26 (1940), 65-75; Reti, ibid., 42 (1956), 
1-13, incl. bibl.; Tillyard, in: E. Wellesz and M. Velimirovi¢ (eds.), 
Studies in Eastern Chant, 1 (1966), XIII-XV; MGG S8.v.; Grove, Dict, 


and supplement. 
[Edith Gerson-Kiwi] 


WELLESZ, JULIUS (1872-1915), Hungarian rabbi and 
scholar. Wellesz, born in Budapest, was ordained at the Bu- 
dapest Rabbinical Seminary in 1890 and received a Ph.D. at 
Budapest University (1895) for a thesis on Abraham de Balmes 
as a philologist, Abrahdm de Balmes mint nyelvész. An emi- 
nent preacher, Wellesz served as rabbi in several Hungarian 
cities, including Csurgo, Nagybittse, and Obuda. Some of his 
speeches were published separately, and others in the Hun- 
garian Jewish homiletical review, Magyar Zsinagoga. He also 
devoted himself to philological research and contributed vari- 
ous studies on the Hebrew Bible, Midrashim, and Jewish folk- 
lore, but his main interest was in researching Franco-German 
responsa literature of the 11'*-13" centuries. 

Among his writings are Isaak b. Moses Or Zarua (in 
MGwyJ, 48 (1904)); Ueber R. Isaak b. Moses Or Sarua (in JJLG, 
4 (1906)); Hayyim b. Isaac Or Zarua (in REJ, 53-59 (1907)); 
and Meir b. Baruch of Rothenburg (in REJ (1909-11), 2 parts). 
His excellent monograph on Rashi, Rasi Elete és mbkddése 
(Hung., 1906) was acclaimed by Jewish scholars and attracted 
attention abroad. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Weisz, in: Magyar Zsido Szemle, 32 (1915): 


I. Schmelczer, in: Studies in Bibliography and Booklore, 8 (1966), 


10-16. 
[Imre Schmelczer] 


°WELLHAUSEN, JULIUS (1844-1918), German Semitist. 
Born in Hameln, Wellhausen was the son of a Lutheran cler- 
gyman, He studied in Goettingen under H. Ewald and was 
professor of theology in Greifswald from 1872 to 1882. How- 
ever, he resigned from this position because he did not believe 
himself equal to the task of “preparing the students for serving 
the Protestant Church” He was professor of Oriental studies 
in Halle from 1882 to 1885, in Marburg from 1885 to 1892, and 
in Goettingen from 1892. 

Wellhausen summed up the conclusions of the 19'*-cen- 
tury Pentateuch criticism and based upon it a new comprehen- 
sive view of the history of Ancient Israel. He also analyzed the 
Gospels of the New Testament and the pre-Islamic and early 
Islamic tradition of the Arabs. In his first important book, 
Der Text der Buecher Samuelis (1871), Wellhausen made con- 
sistent use of the Septuagint in order to arrive at the original 
text of Samuel; in his second important book, Die Pharisaeer 
und die Sadducaeer (1874), he followed mainly Josephus and 
the New Testament in his description of the two parties and 
their relationship. He then turned to the tradition concerning 
the beginnings of Ancient Israel. In Die Composition des Hexa- 
teuchs (1889), he put forward a new and modified hypothesis 
concerning the four sources: Jahwist (Jj), Elohist (E), Deuter- 
onomy (D), Priestly Code (p). Taking as his starting point the 
works of K.H. Graf and A. Kuenen, he reversed the chrono- 
logical order: he dated the Priestly Code, which had until then 
been regarded as the oldest source (Grundschrift, “primary 
source”), from the period after the Babylonian Exile. In 1878, 
he analyzed the remaining historical books (Bleek-Wellhau- 
sen, Einleitung in das Alte Testament, “Introduction to the Old 
Testament,’ 4'?—6' editions, 1878-93) and he applied the con- 
clusions of this research in his historiography Geschichte Israels 
(1878; later Prolegomena zur Geschichte Israels, 1882; Prolego- 
mena to the History of Ancient Israel, 1885) in which he revived 
the theses of W.M.L. de Wette and W. Vatke. He considered the 
Priestly Code and Chronicles as sources not for the history of 
Ancient Israel but only of post-Exilic Judaism. Ancient Israel 
did not yet know theocracy as a hierocratic institution but only 
as an idea. The actual law originated only shortly before the 
Exile (Deuteronomy); after the Exile it became the basis of the 
canon in the form of the ritual law written down by the priests. 
In 1894, Wellhausen wrote his Israelitische und juedische Ge- 
schichte (“The History of Ancient Israel and of the Jews”) 
as a development of the sentence “yHwu the God of Israel, 
Israel the people of yHwu,’ which he called the “foundation 
on which the collective consciousness of Israel has rested at 
all times.” He included in this history, as a matter of course, 
a chapter on the Gospels, though later he published this only 
with reservations. He concerned himself with the Arabs first 
of all for the sake of the history of Ancient Israel, namely in 
order to “become acquainted with natural man in whom the 
law of the Lord was implanted by priests and prophets.” He 
believed that the best explanation of the religion of Ancient 
Israel was to be found in the religion of the pre-Islamic Arabs 
(Reste arabischen Heidentums, 1887). Here also, a critical ap- 
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praisal of the sources led him to a historiographic synthesis: 
Das arabische Reich und sein Sturz (1902). 

Wellhausen was not only a penetrating analyst, but also 
an excellent writer. He had a great deal of effect even on his 
adversaries, who attacked him vehemently, for instance with 
the claim (today definitely disproved) that he was a Hegelian. 
The driving force behind his historiography was a delight in 
the free development of human individuality. His view of An- 
cient Israel has been corrected in many details by the further 
development of literary criticism (H. Gunkel) and recent re- 
search on the Ancient Near East. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Rahlfs, in: K. Marti (ed.), Studien zur semi- 
tischen Philologie and Religionsgeschichte (1914), 353-68; O. Eissfeldt, 
in: RGG’, 6 (1962), 1594-95: L. Perlitt, Vatke und Wellhausen (1965); E. 
Boschwitz, Julius Wellhausen, Motive und Masstaebe seiner Geschichts- 


beschreibung (19687). 
[Rudolf Smend] 


WELLS (Heb. 183, beer, pl. Ni1N3, once (Jer. 6:7) 173, per- 
haps rather to be read 1°3), shafts dug from the surface of the 
ground to the groundwater. They are of utmost importance 
in countries with limited rainfall, where springs and peren- 
nial streams are few, and particularly vital in nomadic soci- 
ety, since they provide water for the tribe and their livestock 
(Gen. 29:2). At times rivalry develops among the nomads for 
the possession of a well. Wells range in size from great shafts 
many feet deep to shallow pits, depending on the geological 
formation of the area and its general water level. Biblical wells 
were located in the wilderness (Gen. 16:14), in valleys (Gen. 
26:17), near cities (Gen. 24:11), in fields (Gen. 29:2), and in 
courtyards (11 Sam. 17:18). In order to keep the water supply 
uncontaminated and to prevent people or animals from falling 
in, wells were covered (Gen. 29:3; Ex. 21:33). Wells were often 
designated by specific names in order to commemorate tribal 
history, such as Esek, Sitnah, and Rehoboth (Gen. 26:20-22). 
Beer is an element of several place-names, e.g., Beer-Lahai- 
Roi (Gen. 16:14) and Beer-Sheba (Gen. 21:14), indicating the 
existence of well-known wells in these places. 

Wells are to be distinguished from *cisterns (11a, pl. 
njni2), ie., subterranean waterproof chambers which store 
the runoff from roofs, etc. (cf. Lev. R. 18:1, where R. Akiva 
sees in the word 9?87)3 (Eccles. 12:1) a combination of 183, 112 
and 817)3). 


In the Aggadah 

Among the “ten things which were created on the eve of the 
Sabbath” (cf. Creation, i.e., which are of semi-miraculous char- 
acter) is enumerated “the mouth of the well” The reference is 
to the well mentioned in the Song of the Well (Num. 21:16-18). 
According to the aggadah this well, which was created to re- 
ward *Miriam for singing the Song of the Sea (Exod. 15:21, 
Num. R. 1:2), accompanied the children of Israel throughout 
their wanderings in the wilderness, and disappeared when she 
died. It was, however, restored through the merit of *Moses 
and *Aaron, who are the “princes” who “dug it” (v. 17), and it 
disappeared on Moses’ death (Shab. 35a, Ta'an. 9a). According 
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to some, however, the references are to the well of the rock 
which Moses struck (Num. 20:7-11). 


WELLSTONE, PAUL (David; 1944-2002), U.S. senator. 
Wellstone was born in Washington, D.c., and raised in Ar- 
lington, Va.; his parents were Russian immigrants. He earned 
his degrees at the University of North Carolina (B.A. 1965, 
Ph.D. 1969) and taught political science at Carleton College, 
Northfield, Minn., from 1969 to 1989. He ran unsuccessfully 
for Minnesota state auditor in 1982. He was the co-chair of 
the Minnesota Democratic presidential primary campaign of 
Jesse Jackson in 1988. In 1990 he was elected to the U.S. Senate, 
defeating an incumbent Republican, Rudy *Boschwitz, mark- 
ing the first time in American history that two self-identified 
Jews had run for the Senate against one another. Boschwitz, 
itching for a rematch, passed up an open seat in 1994 and ran 
against Wellstone in 1996, but Wellstone again prevailed, this 
time handily. While running for reelection again against an- 
other Jew, Norman Coleman, Wellstone was killed in a plane 
crash, along with his wife, daughter, and five other people in 
October 2002. 

Wellstone was an activist in progressive causes from the 
time he was an undergraduate. He marched for civil rights 
for African Americans and wrote his doctoral thesis on black 
militancy. At Carleton, he demonstrated against the Vietnam 
War and supported other causes, such as ending South A fri- 
can apartheid and providing legal assistance to the poor. In 
the Senate, Wellstone took active liberal positions on social 
and political issues, including human rights, health care, social 
security, worker safety, the environment, abortion, gun con- 
trol, and campaign finance reform. He sought to strengthen 
government health, welfare, and education programs and in- 
crease their funding. 

He opposed the North American Free Trade Agreement 
(NAFTA) in 1993; he opposed both the Gulf War of 1991 and the 
Iraq War of 2003, whose authorization he voted against in one 
of his last Senate votes in October 2002 - the only Democrat in 
a close race for reelection to do so. He was a loving and critical 
supporter of Israel, and vigorously opposed Israeli settlements. 
He enthusiastically supported the peace process. He also was 
sharply critical of the Palestinian Authority and its failure to 
conclude peace and accept moves toward a two-state solution. 
A Wellstone legacy is that he brooked no double standards on 
human rights and peace and was widely respected for the in- 
tegrity of his views and for his personal decency. This integrity 
and decency made him a respected senator, one who could 
work with the arch right winger Senator Helms on religious 
freedom and with Conservative Senator Domenici on mental 
health strengthening government support. 

Wellstone had also grown as a Jew, visiting Israel for the 
first time in 1991, studying Judaism with Rabbi Bernard Ras- 
kas of St. Paul, who secured a commitment from Wellstone 
to study a Jewish text for at least 15 minutes daily. Wellstone 
felt comfortable in Jewish Progressive circles. He and his wife 
had not raised their children as Jews, yet their three children 
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felt themselves to be Jews, an example of what Daniel Elazar 
calls the permeability of identity boundaries in contempo- 
rary America. 

Former vice president Walter Mondale was coaxed into 
running for Wellstone’s seat in the last days before the elec- 
tion; Norman Coleman defeated him. 

[Drew Silver (24 ed.)] 


WELNER, PINCHES (1893-1965), Yiddish and Danish au- 
thor and journalist. Born in Lodz, Poland, he joined the *Bund 
in 1904, emigrated first to Argentina, then to Denmark in 1913, 
and earned his livelihood as a weaver and tailor. Later he made 
his name as a Yiddish writer and as Denmark’s chronicler of 
East European Jewish life. He also wrote for the general and 
Jewish press in Scandinavia and other countries and contrib- 
uted to Yiddish journals in many countries. 

Welner’s books only appeared after World War 11 (his 
early works were generally written originally in Yiddish, but 
published first in his Danish translation). In Yene Teg (“In 
Those Days,’ 1958; Danish tr. I hine Dage, 1949) deals with 
the Nazi persecution of the Danish Jews and their famous es- 
cape across the @resund in 1943, a theme that also inspired 
a later work, Bay di Bregn fun Oresund (“On the Shores of 
the @resund, 1957; Danish tr. Ved Oresunds bredder, 1953). 
The Polish shtetl, with its traditional Jewish types, retained 
its hold on Welner’s imagination and provides the setting for 
Den Brogede Gade (“The Confused Street;’ 1960); there is also 
some vivid description and autobiographical material in Fra 
Polsk jode til dansk (“From Polish to Danish Jew,’ 1965), which 
depicts Jewish refugee life in Denmark before and during 
World War 1. Welner published several other books, the last 
of which, Fremmed fugl (“Strange Bird,’ 1966) is a collection of 
short stories. A vice president of *yrvo, Welner was an active 
Zionist, serving as president of the Danish branch of the Ihud 
Olami (*Poalei Zion), which he himself had founded. In 1946 
he published Krigen mod jaderne (“War against the Jews”), an 
attack on the British policy in Palestine. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dansk skonlitteraert forfatterleksikon 1900- 
1950, 3 (1964), S.V. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL 3, (1960), 483-5. 

[Torben Meyer / Jerold C. Frakes (2"¢ ed.)] 


WELSH, ARTHUR L. (Al; 1881-1912), pioneer U.S. avia- 
tor. Welsh, who was born near Kiev, Russia, was taken to the 
United States in 1890. In 1905 he joined the U.S. Navy, serv- 
ing for four years. His interest in flying led him to join Orville 
Wright's flying class in 1910, and after several months, when he 
had learned to fly solo, he joined the Wright Brothers Aviation 
School in Dayton, Ohio, as an instructor. He tutored many im- 
portant USS. aviators, including General Henry H. Arnold, U.S. 
Army Air Force Chief of Staff during World War 11. Welsh es- 
tablished many flying records and won a number of trophies, 
including the George Campbell Cup for altitude at Belmont 
Park in 1911. His trophies and records are at the National Air 
Museum of the Smithsonian Institution in Washington, D.c. 
In 1912 Welsh was assigned by the Wright Brothers to super- 


vise flight training for the War Department at College Park, 
Maryland. He died in a plane crash during a flight intended 
to establish a new altitude record. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.H. Holland, in: The Record (Jewish Histori- 
cal Society of Greater Washington), 4 (1969), 9-22. 
[S.H. Holland] 


WELT, DIE (“The World”), the first modern Zionist weekly, 
founded by Theodor *Herzl, which first appeared in Vienna 
on June 4, 1897, and, starting with the Fifth *Zionist Congress 
(Dec. 1901), served as the official organ of the *World Zionist 
Organization until World War 1. From January 1906, after the 
Zionist Executive had moved to Cologne (1905), the paper was 
accordingly published there, but, from October 1911 until its 
last issue of September 25, 1914, in Berlin. 

The paper was initiated by Herzl as a privately financed 
venture to disseminate the Zionist idea, to prepare the first 
Zionist Congress, and to reply to Jewish critics like W. *Bam- 
bus. Herzl was assisted by his brother-in-law, Paul Naschauer 
(1867-1900), as official publisher, and by S.R. *Landau as first 
editor-in-chief, who was succeeded by S. *Werner on Octo- 
ber 8, 1897. Herzl himself, who had attended to almost every 
technical detail and initially supplied much of the content, 
agreed to stay anonymous in order to defuse a severe conflict 
with his employers at the Neue Freie Presse, E. *Bacher and 
M. *Benedikt, who strongly opposed Zionism. In the first two 
years Herzl spent a great deal of his own money on Die Welt, 
until he founded a separate joint-stock company together with 
Heinrich Rosenbaum. Although the paper, after ten months, 
had only found 280 subscribers in Vienna, its circulation even- 
tually rose to a high of 10,000 a week. 

In his first editorial, on June 3, 1897, Herzl defined the 
guidelines of the new paper: “Our weekly is a Jew Paper’ 
[Judenblatt]. We take this word, which is supposed to be a 
term of calumny, and wish to make it a word of honor. ... Die 
Welt will be the organ of those men who wish to lead Jewry 
out of these times into a better era.” Herzl deliberately chose 
a yellow cover, once the *“badge of shame,’ now to become a 
“badge of honor,” and inserted a *Magen David with a depic- 
tion of the Eastern Mediterranean in the title, designed by H. 
*York-Steiner. Appearing on Fridays, Die Welt reported on 
Jewish and Zionist events, fought antisemitism and assimila- 
tion, introduced Hebrew and Yiddish literature in translation, 
and demanded improvements in the Jewish life of the Dias- 
pora and Erez Israel. As Elon stated in his biography of Herzl 
(1975), the paper was “a new turn in ‘parochial’ Jewish jour- 
nalism in the West; aggressive, polemical, belligerent, witty, 
it dared to discuss Jewish problems and travails openly, with 
uncommon candor.” 

Until April 1899, Die Welt was edited by S. *Werner, suc- 
ceeded by Erwin Rosenberger (until June 1900), Isidor Mar- 
morek (until Dec. 1900), B. *Feiwel (until July 1901), A.H. 
Reich (until March 1902) and Julius Uprimny (until Dec. 1905). 
From January 1906, Feiwel, together with A. *Coralnik, con- 
tinued the paper in Cologne, succeeded by Julius Berger, and 
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finally Moritz Zobel, who remained its editor also in Berlin 
from October 1911. A Yiddish publication of the same name 
appeared for about a year (1899-1900). From 1907, the He- 
brew *Haolam (“The World”) also served as an international 
Zionist organ until 1950. Die Welt ceased publication in Sep- 
tember 1914. The title of Herzl’s paper was revived by the 
Vienna weekly Die Neue Welt (1927-38) of R. *Stricker and 
again, in 1947, by the Vienna monthly Neue Welt, which has 
continued to appear in the early 21* century as Illustrierte Neue 
Welt. Digitized versions of Herzl’s Die Welt and Stricker’s Die 
Neue Welt are available online in Compact Memory’s “Inter- 
netarchiv juedischer Periodika.” 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Boehm, Die Zionistische Bewe- 
gung (2 vols., 1920-21); A. Bein, Theodor Herzl (1934); R. Lichtheim, 
Die Geschichte des deutschen Zionismus (1954); A. Elon, Herzl (1975); 
M. Faerber, in: The Jewish Press That Was (1980), 354-9; J. Toury, in: 
Zionism, No. 2 (1980), 159-72; idem, in: Smanim, No. 6 (1981), 51-67; 
idem, Die Juedische Presse im Oesterreichischen Kaiserreich (1983), 
92-102; Y. Eloni, Zionismus in Deutschland (1987); R.S. Wistrich, The 
Jews of Vienna in the Age of Franz Joseph (1990); J.H. Schoeps, The- 
odor Herzl 1860-1904 (1995). 


[Josef Fraenkel / Johannes Valentin Schwarz (24 ed.)] 


WELTSCH, FELIX (Baruch; 1884-1964), philosopher and 
publicist; cousin of Robert *Weltsch. Born in Prague, from 
1910 to 1939 Weltsch served as a librarian at Prague University 
and from 1940 at the National Library in Jerusalem. From 1919 
to 1938 he was editor of the Zionist weekly *Selbstwehr (“Self- 
Defense”) in Prague. He left Czechoslovakia with a group of 
150 emigrants to Palestine on the night preceding the occu- 
pation by the Germans (March 14-15, 1939). In his first book, 
Anschauung und Begriff (“Intuition and Concept,’ 1913), writ- 
ten together with Max Brod, he developed his own theory on 
the relation of concept to observation. In 1918 he published 
a juridical-philosophical study called Organische Demokratie 
(“Organic Democracy”), followed by his major philosophical 
work, Gnade und Freiheit (“Mercy and Freedom’). 

Among his major essays are: “Nationalismus und Juden- 
tum” (“Nationalism and Judaism,” 1920); “Zionismus als Welt- 
anschauung” (“Zionism as an Encompassing Philosophy,’ 
1925), written together with Max Brod; “Judenfrage und Zi- 
onismus” (“The Jewish Problem and Zionism,’ 1929); Palaes- 
tina — Land der Gegensaetze, (“Palestine - Land of Contrasts,” 
1929); Anti-semitismus als Voelkerhysterie (“Antisemitism as 
Hysteria of the Nations’, 1931). 

In Das Wagnis der Mitte (“The Daring of the Center,” 
1937, 19677) he developed his philosophy of the creative center. 
In his pamphlet Allgemeiner Zionismus (“General Zionism” 
he tried to apply this philosophy to Zionist ideology and 
policy. 

Among Weltsch’s later works is Ha-Dialektikah shel ha- 
Sevel (“The Dialectic of Suffering,’ 1944), in which he revealed 
his general theory of the dialectics of the “spiral.” Thought goes 
around in a circle, but it rises above it. Thus, from despair, 
from the destruction of the idea in matter, the flame of the 
idea bursts forth anew and recharges itself toward its forma- 
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WELTSCH, ROBERT 


tion in a new reality. In Teva, Musar u-Mediniyyut (“Nature, 
Morals, and Policy,’ 1950) he considered how the feeble spirit 
can survive in the body and the material world. The solution 
was not the subjugation of nature by the spirit, but the “Law 
of Minimum. Nature does not have to fill all the vacuum of 
possibilities, but only a part of it that is required by the spirit 
in order to exist in the world. In political terms this means 
security, but the minimum of security; armament, but the 
minimum of armament; and likewise, the minimum stan- 
dard of living, violence, etc. In 1954 Weltsch edited Prag vi- 
Yrushalayim (“Prague and Jerusalem’), a collection of essays 
on Jewry and Zionism in Bohemia and Moravia in memory 
of Leo Herrmann. 

Weltsch was a close friend of Franz Kafka. Among his 
articles about Kafka are “The Rise and Fall of the German- 
Jewish Symbiosis: The Case of Franz Kafka” (in the Year Book 
of the Leo Baeck Institute, Vol. 1, 1956), “Religion und Humor 
im Leben und Werk Franz Kafkas” (“Religion and Humor in 
Franz Kafka’s Life and Work’, 1957; Heb. 1959), and “Franz 
Kafka’s Geschichtsbewusstsein” (“Franz Kafka’s Conscious- 
ness of History”) in Deutsches Judentum, Aufstieg und Krise 
(1963). He also published a work on the philosophy of Henri 
Bergson and a study entitled Das Raetsel des Lachens (“The 
Enigma of Laughter,” 1935). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.H. Bergman, in: Haaretz (March 5, 1937; 
Oct. 20, 1950); MB (Nov. 27, 1964); M. Brod, in: Zeitschrift fuer die 
Geschichte der Juden, 1 (1964), 201-4. 


[Samuel Hugo Bergman] 


WELTSCH, ROBERT (1891-1982), Zionist editor and jour- 
nalist. Born in Prague, while a student he joined the Zionist 
students’ society Bar Kochba. During World War 1 he served 
as a frontline officer in the Austro-Hungarian army. In 1920 he 
participated in the Prague Conference at which the Erez Israel 
*Ha-Poel ha-Zair Party formed a union with *Ze'irei Zion 
organizations in Eastern and Central Europe (Hitahadut). In 
the same year he was appointed editor of Die *Juedische Rund- 
schau, the organ of the Zionist Federation of Germany, which 
was widely read by German-speaking Zionists all over Europe. 
In 1921 he was elected by the 128 Zionist Congress at Carls- 
bad as alternate member of the Zionist Executive representing 
Hitahadut. Weltsch retained his post as editor of Die Juedische 
Rundschau until 1938, when he left Berlin and settled in Jeru- 
salem. Until 1945 he edited the German-language weekly 
Yediot shel Hitahadut Olei Germanyah (afterward also the or- 
gan of the Aliyah Hadashah Party) and also contributed arti- 
cles to Haaretz. From 1946 he lived in London as the Haaretz 
correspondent there. He lived his last years in Jerusalem. 

In the Zionist movement Weltsch called for an under- 
standing with the Arab national movement, and for many 
years he was close to the *Berit Shalom movement, which 
supported the creation of a bi-national state in Erez Israel. A 
series of articles he wrote in 1933, after Hitler came to power, 
earned him fame throughout the Jewish world and had a pro- 
found effect on the morale of German Jews; one of the articles, 


WENCESLAUS IV 


published on April 1, 1933, bore the title “Tragt ihn mit Stolz, 
den gelben Fleck” (“Wear It with Pride, The Yellow Badge”), 
which became the slogan for German Jews who had found 
their way back to Jewish values. The entire series was pub- 
lished in a special volume under the title Ja-Sagen zum Juden- 
tum. In 1963 he edited Deutsches Judentum, Aufstieg und Krise. 
Festschriften were published in his honor for his 60" and 70 


birthdays (1951, 1961). 
[Walter (Shlomoh) Gross] 


°WENCESLAUS IV (1361-1419), German emperor from 
1378 to 1400 and king of Bohemia from 1378 to 1419; son of 
Charles rv. Wenceslaus, who was in constant pecuniary need, 
continued his father’s policy of relinquishing his legal and eco- 
nomic rights over the Jews (see *servi camerae regis) in return 
for financial benefits. After protracted negotiations, on June 12, 
1385, he concluded a treaty at Ulm with the Swabian *League, 
whereby, for an indemnity of 40,000 florins, any debts to Jews 
of less than one year’s standing were to carry no interest, while 
the others were to be computed as capital and interest and the 
total reduced by one quarter. In order to carry out this project, 
all the Jews in the kingdom were imprisoned simultaneously, 
their pledges and records were confiscated, and they were 
thrown on the mercy of the city councils which were given the 
right to arbitrate in disputes between them and their debtors. 
This measure, which barely alleviated Wenceslaus’ financial 
needs, caused economic havoc throughout the country. Five 
years later Wenceslaus arrived at an agreement with the chief 
princes of his lands, secular and clerical, whereby they were 
to be freed from all debts to Jews in return for high indemni- 
ties. This measure, a severe blow to the cities in possession of 
the promissory notes given by Jews, was not fully carried out. 
In 1398 Wenceslaus had to promise that he would not again 
cancel debts to Jews. 

Though Wenceslaus offered special rights to the Jews of 
*Eger (Cheb) in return for compensation, he was prompted 
by economic considerations. He acquiesced in the massa- 
cres of the Jews in *Prague and *Goerlitz in 1389, and tried to 
profit from them. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Sussmann, Die Judenschuldentilgungen 
unter Koenig Wenzel (1907); Baron, Social’, 9 (1965), 160f., 202, 3185 
Bondy-Dworsky, nos. 154, 190. 


WENDLAND, PAUL (1864-1915), German classical scholar. 
Wendland was professor at the universities of Kiel, Breslau, 
and Goettingen. His main field of study was the religious 
beliefs of the classical world and their relations to Judaism 
and early Christianity (Die Hellenistisch-roemische Kultur in 
ihren Beziehungen zu Judentum und Christentum (1912). He 
also edited the Greek text of the Letter of Aristeas (Aristeae 
ad Philocratem epistula ..., 1900), as well as some writings by 
Philo (Neu entdeckte Fragmente Philos ..., 1891). He wrote the 
following works on Philo: Philo’ Schrift ueber die Vorsehung 
(1892) and Philo und die kynisch-stoische Diatribe (1895). 


[David Flusser] 
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WENDROFF, ZALMAN (pseudonym of Zalman Ven- 
drovsky; 1877-1971), Yiddish author. Born in Slutsk, Belo- 
russia, Wendroff moved to Lodz at the age of 16, worked in 
a factory, studied dentistry, and published his first articles 
about Jewish life in Lodz, in the journal Der Yud. Emigrating 
to England, he was befriended by the anarchist thinker Ru- 
dolf Rocker, who helped him publish short stories in anarchist 
and Zionist journals. The 1905 Revolution found him back 
in Russia, where he worked as a teacher of English. With the 
collapse of the revolution, he left for the U.S. In New York, he 
wrote humorous sketches, articles and short stories for both 
the anarchist Fraye Arbeter Shtime and the Orthodox daily, 
Morgn-Zhurnal. When the latter journal sent him as its cor- 
respondent to Russia, he made his home in Warsaw for seven 
years, also writing for Warsaw’s Yiddish daily, Haynt. From 
1915, he lived in Moscow, working for Jewish organizations 
during World War 1 and in the Commissariat for Nationali- 
ties after the 1917 Revolution. At the same time he continued 
to act as correspondent for Yiddish dailies in New York, War- 
saw, and Vilna. 

Wendroff’s stories appeared in various periodicals, in 
booklets which sold for a few pennies each, and in collections, 
beginning with Humoresken un Ertseylungen (“Humoresques 
and Stories,’ 1911, 19217). Most popular were two Yiddish vol- 
umes which appeared under the Russian title Pravozhitelstvo 
(the legal term for the right to live outside the *Pale of Settle- 
ment; 1912). In humorous and tragic tales were described the 
life of Jews who, though not allowed to dwell outside the Pale, 
somehow managed to circumvent Czarist restrictions and to 
carry on a harried existence in forbidden cities as artisans, 
businessmen, and students. Wendroff had difficulty finding 
his place in Soviet literary circles, and Moses Litvakov criti- 
cized him for taking the line of least resistance and becoming 
an imitator of Sholem Aleichem. In the 1920s, his articles ap- 
peared regularly in the New York Forverts. 

His book, Afn Shvel fun Lebn (“On the Threshold of 
Life,” 1941), appeared just before the German assault upon 
Moscow. During World War 11 he worked for the Moscow 
foreign-language radio service. After the war he was accused 
of cosmopolitanism and contact with enemy agents and was 
arrested in 1950 and condemned to ten years’ imprisonment. 
Released in 1956, he returned to Moscow, where he was treated 
as the doyen of surviving Yiddish writers and contributors to 
Sovetish Heymland. His last Yiddish book, Undzer Gas (“Our 
Street”) appeared in Moscow in 1967. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 1 (1926), 1002-07; LNYL, 
3 (1960), 487-90; Pinkas Slutsk (1962), 134f., 389f. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: Z. Vendrof [Wendroff], When It Comes to Living (2004); 
G. Estraikh, In Harness: Yiddish Writers’ Romance with Commu- 
nism (2005). 


[Jerucham Tolkes / Gennady Estraikh (24 ed.)] 
WENGEROFF, PAULINE EPSTEIN (1833-1916), author of 


Memoiren einer Grossmutter. Bilder aus der Kulturgeschichte 
der Juden Russlands in 19. Jahrhundert (“Memoirs of a Grand- 
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mother: Scenes from the Cultural History of Russian Jews in 
the Nineteenth Century”; 2 vols., Berlin, 1908, 1910). Wenger- 
off was born in Bobruisk into the upper echelons of Russian 
Jewry. The prosperous Epsteins were pious and strict in their 
religious practice, but Pauline’s father, Judah Epstein, an ac- 
complished Talmud scholar, was also an enthusiast of Haska- 
lah and encouraged his daughters in their study of German. 
In 1849, Pauline married Chonon Wengeroff, who became a 
successful banker and served on the city council of Minsk. The 
couple had seven children. The first volume of Memoiren einer 
Grossmutter, published when Wengeroff was in her seventies, 
details the observance of the Jewish holy days and festivals in 
her parental home in the 1840s. Following the success of this 
work, she wrote a second volume that expanded her childhood 
recollections into a complex autobiography. 

Written after the end of the Russian Haskalah, the mem- 
oirs depict traditional Jewish culture and family, their disinte- 
gration, and the emergence of Jewish modernity from a female 
perspective. Wengeroff’s two volumes, whose significance for 
the history of Jewish folklore, haskalah, and assimilation was 
recognized from the beginning, were republished during her 
life and posthumously. They are a significant source on wom- 
er’s ritual practices, socialization of girls, and the role of gen- 
der in the experience of Jewish modernity. Skillfully crafted 
and written, they are also the first full-fledged self-referential 
writing by a woman in the history of Jewish literature to re- 
fract an age through the experience of women and to achieve 
publication through the author's efforts. Wengeroff is not sim- 
ply an apologist for tradition; she shared many of the core val- 
ues of the Haskalah and wrote in German. But she excoriates 
the wanton abandonment of tradition by modernizing Jewish 
men and their encroachment on women’s control of the fam- 
ily, which robbed women of the ability to transmit Judaism, 
with catastrophic results. 

Wengeroff’s children included Semyon *Wengeroff, a 
prominent historian and critic, who converted to Christianity. 
Her daughter, Zinaida (1867-1941), was a renowned Russian 
literary critic who emigrated to the United States. Wengeroff 
considered the conversions of several of her children her great- 
est tragedy. In her later years, in addition to writing Memoi- 
ren, she devoted herself to providing vocational and Jewish 
education to impoverished young women. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.R. Baskin, “Piety and Female Aspiration 
in the Memoirs of Pauline Epstein Wengeroff and Bella Chagall,” in: 
Nashim, 7 (2004), 65-96; S. Magnus, “Women and Pauline Wenger- 
off’s Writing of an Age,’ in: Nashim, 7 (2004), 28-64; idem, “Sins of 
Youth, Guilt of a Grandmother: M.L. Lilienblum, Pauline Wenger- 
off, and the Telling of Jewish Modernity in Eastern Europe,’ in: Po- 


lin, 18 (2005). 
[Shulamit S. Magnus (2"4 ed.)] 


WENGEROFF (Vengerov), SEMYON AFANASYEV- 
ICH (1855-1920), Russian literary and intellectual historian. 
Wengeroff’s numerous works include monographs on Tur- 
genev, Goncharov, and Gogol, as well as studies of literary 
critics such as Belinsky. Wengeroff was also a renowned bib- 
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WERBER, BARUCH 


liographer and editor of scholarly reference works, including 
the unfinished six-volume biobibliographical dictionary of 
Russian writers and scholars, Kritiko-biograficheskiy slovar 
russkikh pisateley i uchenykh (1889-1904). His other achieve- 
ments include the establishment in 1917 of the Russian Book 
Chamber (Rossiyskaya knizhnaya palata), which was still 
publishing weekly guides to all printed matter published in 
the U.S.S.R. 50 years after his death. Wengeroff ultimately 
converted to Russian Orthodoxy, probably because baptism 
was indispensable to a scholarly career in Czarist Russia. His 
mother, Pauline *Wengeroff, recalled in her memoirs (in L.S. 
Dawidowicz (ed.), The Golden Tradition (1967), 160-8) that 
her son was once expelled from school for refusing to kneel 
before an icon. Of Wengeroff’s sisters, one married the writer 
Nikolai *Minski, another Leonid *Slonimski, a third was Zi- 
naida Wengeroff (see Pauline *Wengeroff), and another was 
Isabel Wengeroff (Vengerova) 1877-1956), pianist and music 
teacher at the Curtis Institute in Philadelphia. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.G. Kalentyova, Vlyublyonny v literaturu: 


ocherk zhizni i deyatelnosti S.A. Vengerova (1964); A.G. Fomin, S.A. 
Vengerov, Kak organizator i pervy direktor Rossiyskoy knizhnoy pal- 


aty (1925). 
[Maurice Friedberg] 


WERBEL, ELIAHU MORDECAI (1806-1880), Hebrew au- 
thor. Werbel was born in Ternopol, East Galicia, and educated 
at the secular Jewish school established by Joseph *Perl. From 
1839 he taught at a similar school in Odessa founded by Bezalel 
Stern, until the school’s closure by government order in 1874. 
He wrote a long literary poem Edim Neemanim o Huldah u- 
Vor (“Faithful Witnesses or a Weasel and a Hole,’ 1852). 

The poem's theme is borrowed from an ancient legend, 
mentioned in the Talmud and elaborated upon in the Arukh, 
of a weasel and a hole who avenge the disloyalty of a man to 
a young lady whom he had promised to marry. The poem is 
written in the euphuistic style of the period and was the source 
for the play Shulamit (1886), by Abraham Goldfaden (son-in- 
law of Werbel) and for poems by many other authors. Werbel 
contributed regularly to the monthly Ha-Boker Or, in which 
his Tokhen Alilah, four literary poems on the blood libel, ap- 
peared in 1881. His Hebrew translations of poetry and prose 
were collected in his book Siftei Renanot (1864). He also com- 
pleted the Hebrew translation of Lessing’s Nathan der Weise 
begun by Abraham Ber Gottlober (1874). Unlike many of his 
contemporaries he neither criticizes nor satirizes the older 
generation. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Lachower, Toledot ha-Sifrut ha-Ivrit ha- 
Hahadashah, 2 (1963), 168-70; G. Bader, Medinah va-Hakhameha 


(1934), 93-94. 
[G.EL] 


WERBER, BARUCH (1810-1876), Hebrew author and edi- 
tor. Born in Brody, Galicia, he began his literary career writ- 
ing for the Hebrew weekly Ha-Mevasser. In 1865, he founded 
the weekly Ivri Anokhi in Brody, editing it until his death. 
This was devoted primarily to news and popular science, and 
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WERBLOWSKY, RAPHAEL JUDA ZWI 


although it had a conservative and moderate orientation, 
sharply attacked the ultra-Orthodox Galician followers of 
the rebbe of *Belz. Among his writings are: Megillat Kohelet, 
an introduction and commentary to Ecclesiastes (1862, 1876); 
Toledot Adam, a biography of the French public figure, Albert 
Cohen (1870). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gelber, in: Arim ve-Immahot be-Yisrael, 6 
(1955), 219-20; Kressel, Leksikon, 1 (1965), 703-4. 
[Gedalyah Elkoshi] 


WERBLOWSKY, RAPHAEL JUDA ZWI (1924-_), scholar 
in the field of comparative religion. Born in Frankfurt on the 
Main, Werblowsky lectured at Leeds University, the Institute 
of Jewish Studies, Manchester University (1951-56), and then 
at the Hebrew University, Jerusalem, where he was a professor 
from 1962, and served as dean of the Faculty of Humanities 
from 1965 to 1969. Among his published works are Lucifer and 
Prometheus, a Study of Milton’s Satan (dissertation, with an 
introduction by C.G. Jung, 1952); Das Gewissen in juedischer 
Sicht (1958); Joseph Karo - Lawyer and Mystic (1962; dealing 
mainly with Karo’ mystical experiences as recorded in his 
Maggid Meisharim); Anti-semitisme, anti-Zionisme (with H. 
van Praage, written in Dutch, 1969); and Beyond Tradition and 
Modernity (1976). Werblowsky translated from Dutch into 
English J.L. Palache’s Semantic Notes on the Hebrew Lexicon 
(1959) and was editor of the Encyclopedia of Jewish Religion 
(with G. Wigoder, 1965, 19907) and The Oxford Dictionary of 
the Jewish Religion (1997). He represented Israel at many in- 
ternational conferences on Jewish-Christian relations. For the 
first edition of the Encyclopaedia Judaica he was a consulting 
editor and the divisional editor of Judaism. 


WERFEL, FRANZ (1890-1945), Austrian novelist, play- 
wright, and poet. The son of a prosperous Prague manufac- 
turer, Werfel was a friend of Max *Brod and Franz *Kafka. 
He rejected the business career his father chose for him, and 
echoes of their disagreement are apparent in the story, “Nicht 
der Moerder, der Ermordete ist schuldig” (1920). While work- 
ing as a publisher’s reader in Leipzig (1911-14), Werfel attended 
the university there. His earliest verse collections, Der Welt- 
freund (1911), Wir sind (1913) and Einander (1915), substituted 
religious intoxication for the skepticism and sophistry to 
which his Austrian contemporaries were largely addicted. In 
his Euripides: Die Troerinnen (1915), an expressionist adapta- 
tion of the classical tragedy, war is seen through the eyes of the 
conquered and enslaved. Three years in the Austrian army on 
the Russian front (1915-17) confirmed Werfel in his pacifism, 
and the war poems of Der Gerichtstag (1919) voiced his long- 
ing for the rejuvenation of a blood-drenched world through 
love and universal brotherhood. After the war Werfel became 
a freelance writer in Vienna and Berlin. In Beschwoerungen 
(1923) he ecstatically called for a new, Dionysian comrade- 
ship with all creation - man, beast, and stone. Werfel’s mar- 
riage in 1918 to Alma (Schindler) Mahler, the daughter of a 
famous Austrian painter and widow of the composer Gustav 
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*Mahler, established him in Viennese society. Turning to the 
theater, he triumphed with the trilogy Spiegelmensch (1920) 
and his drama Bocksgesang (1921), but had less success with 
Juarez und Maxmilian (1924), a play about the ill-fated Haps- 
burg emperor of Mexico, and Paulus unter den Juden (1926; 
Paul among the Jews, 1928). In Der Weg der Verheissung (1935; 
‘The Eternal Road, 1937), a biblical play set to synagogal music 
by Kurt *Weill and staged in New York by Max *Reinhardt, 
Werfel revealed his spiritual homelessness and the tragic am- 
biguity of his religious position. When he abandoned expres- 
sionism for historical themes, Werfel portrayed not the lords 
and victors, but rather the lowly and defeated. His epic novel 
Die vierzig Tage des Musa Dagh (1933; The Forty Days, 1934) 
depicted the hopeless struggle of the Armenians against the 
Turkish hordes. Werfel never actually embraced Christianity, 
although his essay, Die christliche Sendung (1917) was a step 
in that direction. Toward the end of his life he reassessed his 
position as a Jew in Zwischen Oben und Unten (1946), where 
he declared that God would one day settle the reckoning in 
Israel's favor. He also wrote: “Religion is the everlasting dia- 
logue between humanity and God. Art is its soliloquy,” 

In 1938, Werfel fled to France. When the German army 
invaded France in 1940, he fled once more and managed to 
reach the United States. He spent his last years in California, 
where he completed Das Lied von Bernadette (1941), an ac- 
count of the visionary of Lourdes. This became famous in the 
English-speaking world as The Song of Bernadette (1942) and 
was later made into a motion picture. Jacobowsky und der 
Oberst (1944; Jacobowsky and the Colonel) was a tragicomedy 
about the flight of a Polish aristocrat and a resourceful little 
Jew before the German advance into France. During his ex- 
ile in France, from 1938 to 1940, Werfel wrote a novel depict- 
ing the life of the Jews in Burgenland and their sufferings af- 
ter the annexation of Austria by the Nazis. The manuscript 
was hidden for years and was first published posthumously 
in 1954, under the title Cella und die Ueberwinder (Frankfurt; 
republished in East Germany, 1970). The book is one of the 
most powerful literary expressions of the Holocaust and rep- 
resents an entirely new aspect of Werfel’s creative work. Other 
novels by Werfel were Verdi. Roman der Oper (1924; Verdi: A 
Novel of the Opera, 1925), which promoted a Verdi revival in 
Germany; Der veruntreute Himmel (1939); and Stern der Un- 
geborenen (1946; Star of the Unborn, 1946). Gedichte aus den 
Jahren 1908-1945, a collection of Werfel’s best poems, was 
published in 1946. 

In the postwar years there was an increasing interest in 
Werfel both in West and East Germany, and his works con- 
tinue to appear in English as well. Among the doctoral theses 
on him, mention should be made of D. Kuhlenkamp’s Wer- 
fels spaete Romane (1971), which contains an extensive bibli- 
ography. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Specht, Franz Werfel (1926); L. Zahn, 
Franz Werfel (1966), incl. bibl.; W. Braselmann, Franz Werfel (1960), 
incl. bibl.; L.B. Foltin (ed.), Franz Werfel 1890-1945 (Eng., 1961), incl. 
bibl; A. Werfel, And the Bridge is Love (1958); R. Kayser, in: G. Kro- 
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janker, Juden in der deutschen Literatur (1926), 17-26; W. Haas, Ge- 
stalten (1962), 228-36. Add. Bibliography: P.S. Jungk, Franz Werfel, 
A Life in Prague, Vienna, and Hollywood (1991); L. Huber, Franz Wer- 
fel: An Austrian Writer Reassessed (1992); J.T. Michaels, Franz Werfel 


and His Critics (1994). 
[Sol Liptzin / Yehouda Marton] 


°WERGELAND, HENRIK ARNOLD (1808-1845), Norwe- 
gian poet. Wergeland occupies a unique place in the cultural 
history of Norway as a leading figure in intellectual and na- 
tional life in the 1830s and 1840s. In his Norges Konstitutions 
Historie (“History of the Norwegian Constitution,’ 1841-43), 
he praised the constitution of 1814 but also voiced his displea- 
sure (in Section 11 of the work) at the illiberal prohibition of 
Jewish immigration, a view which he also expressed in a num- 
ber of newspaper articles. In 1839 Wergeland submitted to the 
Storting (parliament) a detailed proposal to rescind this pro- 
hibition (see *Norway), emphasizing considerations of justice 
and reconciliation. In his popular work, Indlaeg i Jodesagen 
(“Essays About the Jewish Question”), Wergeland spoke out 
against anti-Jewish prejudice, writing about Jewish religion, 
nationality, and patriotism, the occupations of Jews, their phil- 
anthropic activities, and moral excellence. Although he did 
not disregard the economic advantages which the admission 
of Jews would bring to Norway, moral considerations were of 
paramount importance to him; Christianity, justice, and char- 
ity demanded that the prohibition be rescinded. His collections 
of poetry, Joden (“The Jew,’ 1842), and Jodinden (“The Jewess,” 
1844), contributed greatly toward creating a sentiment favor- 
able to the Jews. They were translated into German under the 
title, Der Jude und die Juedin (1935), by the Oslo rabbi, Julius 
Samuel. Many of these poems, which still appear in antholo- 
gies, and which are also used in schools, have Jewish themes. 
In his essay Jodesagen i det norske storting (“The Jewish Cause 
in the Norwegian Parliament”), Wergeland described the par- 
liamentary debate of 1842. He corresponded with prominent 
Jews in other countries, particularly in Sweden. After his death 
Scandinavian (primarily Swedish) Jews erected a memorial to 
him at his grave. It was unveiled in 1849 at a well-attended pub- 
lic ceremony and in the presence of three Swedish Jews, who 
had come to Norway with letters of safe-conduct. In 1851 the 
prohibition against Jewish immigration was rescinded. 

Wergeland was instrumental in creating the special way 
Norwegians celebrate May 17, Norway’s Constitution Day. Ev- 
ery May 17 children all over Norway march through the main 
streets in brass bands followed by children dressed in their best 
clothing or national costumes, singing, cheering, and waving 
Norwegian flags. On the morning of this day members of the 
Jewish community of Oslo (pMT) commemorate Wergeland, 
as they have since the 1920s, by gathering at his grave before 
the parades begin. A member of the Jewish Youth Organiza- 
tion (JuF) delivers a speech and lays a garland of flowers on 
the grave. The Norwegian national anthem is then sung. In 
latter years the speeches have addressed the importance of 
following in Wergeland’s footsteps with regard to present- 
day prejudices. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.B. Halvorsen, Norsk Forfatter-Lexikon, 6 
(1908), s.v.; Seip, in: Edda, 27 (1927), 113-45; Summit, in: American 
Hebrew (Sept. 8, 1939); FE Bull and F. Paasche, Norsk Litteraturhis- 
torie, 3 (1932), 113-319; H. Koht and H. Jaeger, Henrik Wergeland, V 
Brev, Retsinlaeg, 1 (1930); L. Amundsen, Brev til Henrik Wergeland 
1827-1845 (1956); O. Mendelsohn, Jodenes historiei Norge gjennom 
300 dr, 1 (1969). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: “Wergeland, Henrik,” in: 
Aschehaug Leksikon. 


[Oskar Mendelsohn / Lynn C. Feinberg (274 ed.)] 


WERNER, ERIC (Erich; 1901-1988), musicologist and com- 
poser. Born in Ludenberg (near Vienna), Werner attended the 
Berlin Hochschule fuer Musik, graduating in 1924. He stud- 
ied piano, organ, and composition in Vienna and Berlin (with 
E. Kornauth, E Schreker, and F. Busoni), and musicology in 
Vienna, Prague, Berlin, Gottingen, and Strasbourg (with G. 
*Adler, R. Lach, G. Schiinemann, C. *Sachs, J. Wolff, E Lud- 
wig, and T. Gerold), as well as Judaic studies and compara- 
tive religion (with M. *Buber, I. *Heinemann, J. *Horowitz, 
and E. Mueller). He earned his doctorate at the University of 
Strasbourg, in 1928, after submitting his dissertation in Latin, 
under the guidance of Théodore Gérold. His thesis deals 
with a comparative study of the Western Christian and Jew- 
ish forms of cantillation motives. After teaching at Holzmin- 
den and at the conservatory and gymnasium in Saarbriicken, 
Werner became lecturer at the rabbinical seminary in Bre- 
slau in 1935-38, and also taught Latin and music at the Jewish 
high school there. In 1938, seeking refuge from the Nazi re- 
gime, he and his wife emigrated to the United States, where, 
in 1939, he was invited to join the faculty at Hebrew Union 
College (Cincinnati) as A.Z. *Idelsohn’s successor, remaining 
until 1951. There his full schedule included teaching, directing 
the choir and worship services, and serving as organist. The 
college’s magnificent Edouard *Birnbaum collection provided 
material for his early research. His conception of a school of 
sacred music in New York, linked with Rabbi Stephen Wise’s 
Jewish Institute of Religion (founded in 1922), was ultimately 
realized in 1950. Resettling in New York, he continued teach- 
ing until his retirement in 1967. From 1967 until 1971 he was 
the head of the department of musicology founded by him at 
Tel Aviv University. 

A Guggenheim Fellowship (awarded in 1957) supported 
research on his work The Sacred Bridge; the Interdependence 
of Liturgy and Music in Synagogue and Church During the 
First Millennium, 2 vols. (London, 1959; New York, 1984), the 
first major synthesis of a basic direction of inquiry in both 
Jewish and European musicology. Werner's pathfinding stud- 
ies encompassed such diverse topics as comparative Jewish 
and Christian chant, synagogue liturgy in medieval times, 
and the traditional music of Ashkenazi Jewry. Highly criti- 
cal of the Wagner circle, he also wrote on Mozart, *Mahler, 
and Bruckner, and contributed a significant biography on 
*Mendelssohn. His book Mendelssohn: A New Image of the 
Composer and His Age (1963) is another significant reinter- 
pretation. Mathematics, philosophy, and aesthetics are cen- 
tral facets in many of his writings. His liturgical music set- 
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tings reflect current musical trends while preserving unity in 
the spirit of tradition. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: NG’; MGG; Baker, Biog, Dict; Riemann- 
Gurlitt; J. Cohen, Bibliography of the Publications of Eric Werner (1968); 
in: Yuval, 1 (1968); LJ. Katz, “Eric Werner (1901-1988): A Bibliography 
of his Collected Writings,” in: Musica Judaica, 10 (1987-88), 1-36. 

[Bathja Bayer / Israel J. Katz (2"4 ed.)] 


WERNER, HEINZ (1890-1964), psychologist. Born in 
Vienna, Werner served as professor of psychology at Hamburg 
University from 1926 and emigrated to the United States in 
1933. After teaching briefly at Michigan, Harvard, and Brook- 
lyn College, Werner assumed the Clark University professor- 
ship which he occupied for the rest of his career. His major 
interests centered on the expressive-symbolic and perceptual 
processes. He did work on child development, especially with 
regard to word comprehension. His best-known book is Com- 
parative Psychology of Mental Development (1948, 1957), which 
is essentially a revision of his earlier Einfuehrung in die Ent- 
wicklungspsychologie (1926, 1933”, 1953’). In it he expressed the 
conviction that developmental psychology should not serve 
merely as a subject matter, but as a method of study. In 1957, 
Werner’s department at Clark University was expanded into 
an Institute of Human Development, and Werner became a 
major proponent of the developmental viewpoint in the world 
of psychology. In 1960 there appeared Perspectives in Psycho- 
logical Theory: Essays in Honor of Heinz Werner, edited by 
B. Kaplan and S. Wapner, which contains, inter alia, a list of 
some 150 articles and books by Werner. He coauthored Sym- 
bol Formation (1963), an organismic-developmental approach 
to language and the expression of thought. Upon his death, 
Clark University renamed its department the Heinz Werner 
Institute of Developmental Psychology. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.A. Witkin, in: Child Development, 36 


(1965), 307-28, incl. bibl. 
[Aaron Lichtenstein] 


WERNER, MICHAEL (1912-1989), sculptor. Werner was 
born in France but grew up in Austria, where he was educated, 
as well as at Oxford University, and in Paris. He settled in Eng- 
land in 1938 and held his first one-man exhibition of sculpture 
in 1949. He subsequently exhibited regularly in London galler- 
ies, as well as in mixed international collections. His commis- 
sions include portrait busts of George Bernard Shaw, for the 
Royal Court Theatre, London; a head of WH. Auden, and a 
mural of 18 panels for Foxford School, Coventry. Werner was 
also a distinguished teacher and in 1968 became Senior Tutor 
at Watford School of Art and other institutions. In the 1960s 
he became well known for his innovative collages. 


[Charles Samuel Spencer] 


WERNER, SIEGMUND (1867-1928), one of Herzl’s early 
aides and editor of Die Welt. Born in Vienna, Werner com- 
pleted his studies in medicine in 1896. In his student days he 
was a member of national-Jewish and Zionist societies, and 
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when Herzl came upon the scene, Werner became one of his 
devoted assistants. In 1897, he succeeded the first editor of 
Die Welt, Saul *Landau, retaining the appointment until the 
middle of 1899 and reassuming the editorship for the period 
1903-05. His leading articles, as well as the general policy of 
the paper, conformed to Herzl’s views; during the *Uganda 
Scheme controversy, he accorded both sides equal treatment, 
a policy which also coincided with Herzl’s wishes. He was at 
Herzl’s side when Herzl died and wrote a gripping description 
of this experience in Die Welt. Werner continued as editor un- 
til the paper was moved in 1905 to Cologne, which became the 
seat of Zionist headquarters. Later he moved to Iglau, Mora- 
via, where he took up the practice of dentistry, while continu- 
ing his Zionist activities. He was the author of a book of verse 
(1903). Werner's exchange of letters with Herzl was published 
by Joseph Fraenkel in Dr. Siegmund Werner, ein Mitarbeiter 
Herzls (1939); his correspondence with Nathan *Birnbaum was 
published in Shivat Ziyyon, 2-3, pp. 275-299. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Lamm, in: H. Gold (ed.), Die Juden und 
Judengemeinden Maehrens (1929), 249-50. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


WERSES, SAMUEL, (1915-_), Hebrew literature scholar and 
educator. Born in Vilna, Poland, Werses emigrated to Palestine 
in 1936, where he studied Hebrew literature, completing his 
doctorate in 1947. From 1953 until his retirement in 1983, he 
was member of the Hebrew literature department of the He- 
brew University. He was awarded the Israel Prize in 1989 for 
research in Hebrew literature. His research focused on Haska- 
lah and modern Hebrew literature, with an emphasis on study- 
ing literary genre as they developed and their links to world 
literature. Among his works are Mi-Mendele ad Hazaz (“From 
Mendele to Hazaz,’ 1982) and Haskalah ve-Shabtaut (“Haska- 
lah and Shabbateanism,” 1988), a study of trends and forms in 
the literature of the Haskalah (1990), a book on Agnon (2000), 
and Mi-Lashon el Lashon: Yezirot ve-Gilgulehen be-Sifruteinu 
(1996). Together with Ch. Shmeruk, he edited a book on the 
cultural life of the Jews in Poland between the two World 
Wars (Bein Shetei Milhemot Olam, 1997). A bibliography of 
his works was prepared by R. Schenfeld in 2002. 


[Fern Lee Seckbach] 


WERTH, ALEXANDER (1901-1969), British journalist and 
author. Born in St. Petersburg and educated in Glasgow, Werth 
started his career on Glasgow papers and became Paris cor- 
respondent of the Manchester Guardian (1932). He went to 
Moscow as Sunday Times and BBc correspondent in 1940, 
and from 1949 was Paris correspondent of New Statesman 
and New York Nation. He wrote mainly on France and Rus- 
sia, including The Destiny of France (1937), France and Munich 
(1939), Leningrad (1944), The De Gaulle Revolution (1960), The 
Khrushchev Phase (1961), De Gaulle (1965), and Russia at Peace 
(1968). His Russia at War, 1941-1945 (1964), based in part on 
his experiences as a correspondent there, remains one of best 
and most vigorous accounts of the Nazi invasion of the USSR. 
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Werth entered the Majdanek death camp with Soviet forces 
in July 1944 and was one of the first Western correspondents 
to report in detail on a Nazi extermination camp, nine or ten 
months before the more famous accounts of the liberation of 
German concentration camps like Buchenwald. 


WERTHEIM, family of German department store owners, 
originating from Stralsund. In 1876 ARTHUR WERTHEIM 
established a small dry goods store in Stralsund. His son, 
GEORGE WERTHEIM, introduced new practices, such as fixed 
prices and low markups, which ensured the store’s success and 
led to the opening of a second store at Rostock. Subsequently 
George and his three brothers ventured into Berlin, where 
they concentrated on inexpensive mass consumer goods and 
soon added two additional stores. The 1905 turnover of the 
main store reportedly totaled the equivalent of $15 million. The 
building standing on one of Berlin’s main thoroughfares, and 
designed by Alfred *Messel, became a landmark of the Ger- 
man capital. In 1908 WOLFF WERTHEIM Separated from his 
brothers to open another department store in Berlin which, 
however, failed to equal the former achievement. In 1933 the 
company owned seven stores. After World War 11 it became 
part of the Hermann *Tietz corporation, Hertie, and descen- 
dants of the founders retained a considerable interest in the 
establishment. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Hirsch, Das Warenhaus in Westdeutsch- 


land (1910), passim. 
[Edith Hirsch] 


WERTHEIM, ABRAHAM CAREL (1832-1897), Dutch 
banker, philanthropist, and political leader. Trained in bank- 
ing, he joined the bank of his uncle, Abraham Wertheim 
(1803-1889), who later became his father-in-law. The firm, 
Wertheim and Gompertz, developed into a leading banking 
institution, and Wertheim achieved recognition as a leader in 
his field. He played a prominent role in the establishment of 
many important commercial, industrial, and shipping enter- 
prises. He also shared in promoting the development of the 
state railroads. In the 1870s he successfully introduced many 
large-scale United States loans on the Dutch market. 

The name A.C. Wertheim is proverbial for his welfare 
work. Every morning before office hours he would receive 
the needy with their requests for financial support without 
making any distinction as to religion or social status. When in 
1855 the Society for Public Welfare (Maatschappij tot Nut van 
‘t Algemeen) first accepted Jews, Wertheim became a mem- 
ber and advanced to chairman of the national board. Under 
his direction a modern hospital in Amsterdam, a society for 
the blind, and an organization for the improvement of com- 
mon housing were established. 

Being particularly erudite Wertheim also participated 
in the cultural field. He was involved in the founding of the 
main national theater company (Het Nederlandsch Tooneel) 
and the Dutch Dramatic Arts Academy. When the Amster- 
dam Municipal Theater burned down in 1890 he made a gen- 
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erous contribution to start its immediate reconstruction. He 
was instrumental in the acquisition of valuable artifacts by 
museums. 

For many years Wertheim served as a member and later 
as chairman of the board of the Amsterdam Ashkenazi Com- 
munity. His formula for well-integrated Jewish life in the 
Netherlands was “to be a Jew in the synagogue and a burgher 
in the streets.” 

Politically he was the leader of the Amsterdam Liberals, 
whom he represented as a member of the North Holland Pro- 
vincial Council and from 1886 to 1897 of the national Senate. 
A park in Amsterdam has been named after him. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.S. Rijxman, A.C. Wertheim 1832-1897 


(1961). 
[Daniel M. Metz (24 ed.)] 


WERTHEIM, MAURICE (1886-1950), U.S. banker. Born in 
New York, he was vice president and secretary of the United 
Cigar Manufacturers’ Company from 1907 to 1913. In 1915 
he joined the investment banking house of Hallgarten and 
Co., and in 1927 he established his own firm, Wertheim and 
Co. He served on the War Production Board and the Board 
of Economic Welfare during World War 11. He was a patron 
of art and education, and his financial contributions enabled 
the liberal journal The Nation to continue publication when it 
was in financial straits during the Depression. Wertheim was 
a founder of New York’s Theater Guild and a member of the 
Harvard Fund Council. He was president of the ‘American 
Jewish Committee (1941-43) and played a prominent part in 
bringing together opposing forces in American Jewish com- 
muna life. He was the father of Barbara *Tuchman. 


[Joachim O. Ronall] 


WERTHEIM, ROSALIE (Rosy) MARIE (1888-1949), com- 
poser. Wertheim was born in Amsterdam and exhibited mu- 
sical gifts from an early age. In addition to studying piano 
and voice, she studied composition with Bernard Zweers and 
Sem Dresden. She taught piano and solfege at the Amsterdam 
Muzieklyceum. Her early interest in social work and concern 
for the working classes grew into a deep commitment. She 
taught piano to poor children, supported a number of needy 
families from her own income, conducted a children’s cho- 
rus in a low-income neighborhood, and conducted the Jew- 
ish women’s chorus of the Religieus Socialistisch Verbond in 
Amsterdam. 

In 1929 she moved to Paris to study composition with 
Louis Aubert. Her home became a haven for Dutch artists and 
composers, and a veritable salon for leading French composers 
such as *Milhaud, Honegger, Messiaen, Jolivet, Ibert, and Elsa 
Barraine. Between 1929 and 1935, her works were frequently 
included on concert programs in Paris. In 1935 she left Paris 
for a year in Vienna, studying with Karl Weigl. She spent the 
next two years in the United States, where her music was well 
received in the New York Composers’ Forum. During her 
time in the States she also worked as foreign correspondent 
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Horthy. Nevertheless, he retained his position until Septem- 
ber 5. Later he was one of the founders of a group of right-wing 
deputies who sought to give a legal framework to the Szalasi 
regime. Baky was sentenced to death by a Budapest People’s 
Court and executed in 1946. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Lévai, Black Book on the Martyrdom of 
Hungarian Jewry (1948), passim; A. Geyer, A magyarorszdgi fasizmus 
zsidotildézésének bibliografidja, 1945-1958 (1958), index. 

[Bela Adalbert Vago] 


BALAAM (Heb. oy ,Oy'?3), son of Beor, a non-Israelite 
diviner famous for his effectiveness, enlisted by Balak, king 
of Moab, to pronounce curses over the Israelites. The pro- 
nunciation Balaam reflects the Greek rendering of the name 
in the Septuagint. Balaam’s exploits are related in Numbers 
2.2:2-2.4:25, known in modern research as “The Balaam Peri- 
cope,” and traditionally recognized as a distinct literary unit 
within the book of Numbers. There we read that the numer- 
ous Israelites, encamped in the Steppes of Moab on their way 
to the land of Canaan, were feeding off the land, causing great 
apprehension in Moab. Balak despaired of driving them away 
by force, and he hoped to achieve victory by means of Balaam’s 
execrations. To Balak’s chagrin, however, Balaam refused to 
succumb to his offers of reward, and surprisingly, pronounced 
blessings over Israel instead of curses, predicting Israelite 
victories. His orations represent some of the most beautiful 
examples of early Hebrew poetry. Balaam’s firm obedience 
to God’s will is viewed with great favor. Similar praise is ex- 
pressed in Micah 6:5, where Balaam’s role in thwarting the 
design of one of Israel's enemies is evoked as a sign of God’s 
providence over his people. 

In contrast, Balaam is seen in a hostile light in several 
other biblical sources where he is mentioned. In a certain 
sense, the derogation of Balaam begins in the Tale of the Ass 
(Num 22:22-35), which mocks his reputed gifts as a seer (see 
further). And yet, as the tale unfolds, Balaam falls into line, 
and ends up obeying God’s instructions. The attitude toward 
Balaam is decidedly unfavorable, however, in Numbers 31:8, 
16, which report that Balaam’s counsel had led to Israelite 
worship of Baal Peor, and that he was slain by the Israelites 
together with the kings of Midian in the course of the war 
against the Midianites. A resonance of the same episode is 
found in Joshua 13:22, where, in addition, Balaam is referred 
to as ha-qésem (“the diviner”), as if to discredit him. In Joshua 
2.4:9-10, within a narration of Israel’s history, we read that God 
protected Israel, refusing to allow Balaam to curse the people, 
The underlying assumption is that Balaam had intended to do 
just that. Finally, according to Deuteronomy 23:5-6, the mere 
fact that Balaam had been retained by Balak, king of Moab, 
to curse Israel is adduced as a basis for prohibiting marriage 
with Ammonites and Midianites (cf. Neh. 13:2). It is difficult to 
explain this negativity toward Balaam against the background 
of the Balaam Pericope. Rather than following traditional ex- 
planations that Balaam’s allegiances changed, it is more likely 
that subsequent Israelite misfortunes at the hands of neigh- 
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boring nations, with whom Balaam was identified, brought 
him into disrepute. 

Recent archaeological discoveries have added signifi- 
cant information about Balaam. In 1967, a Dutch expedition 
under H. Franken discovered fragments of inscriptions writ- 
ten on plaster at a Transjordanian site named Tell Deir ‘Alla, 
located about 5 mi. (8 km.) east of the Jordan, not far from 
the northern bank of the Jabbok (Zerga) river that flows into 
the Jordan. In the Hebrew Bible this area is known as cémeq 
Sukkét, “the valley of Sukkoth” (Ps. 60:8, 108:8, cf. Gen. 33:17, 
Judg. 8, 1 Kings 7:46). Many of the plaster fragments were 
restored in the manner of a jigsaw puzzle, and the resulting 
“combinations” were published by J.A. Hoftijzer and G. van 
der Kooij in 1976. Composed in a language similar to bibli- 
cal Hebrew, and dated in the late ninth to early 8‘ centuries 
B.C.E., the inscriptions attest the name of a seer, bl‘m brb‘r - 
“Balaam, son of Beor’— for the first time in an extra-biblical 
source of the biblical period. Previously, Balaam had been 
known outside the Hebrew Bible solely from post-biblical 
sources (Baskin 1983). 

The Deir ‘Alla inscriptions relate how a certain bi‘m brb‘r, 
referred to as “a divine seer” ('zh < Ihn), was visited at night in 
a dream by gods who revealed to him that an impending mis- 
fortune would devastate the land. The seer, greatly distressed 
at this news, assembles his people to disclose to them what he 
has learned. In these inscriptions Balaam is depicted as an he- 
roic figure, who strove to save his people and the land. In con- 
tent and style, the inscriptions noticeably resemble the Balaam 
Pericope of Numbers, and other biblical sources as well, so that 
any discussion of the role of Balaam in biblical literature must 
henceforth take the Deir ‘Alla inscriptions into account. 


The Name Bil‘am and the Identity of the Person 

There are essentially two ways of parsing the name BI‘m: (a) 
Bil+‘am, whereby the component ‘am is a kinship term, and bil 
would represent the divine name Bel, yielding the sense: “Bel 
is my kinsman.’ As such, the Hebrew/Deir ‘lla name has been 
compared with Akkadian Bill-am-ma and Amma-bali “Bel is 
a kinsman,’ or: “a kinsman of Bel” (HALAT 130, S.V. Bil‘am 1). 
(b) A name incorporating the verb b-/- “to swallow up, de- 
stroy,’ + m, an affix that can be represented as dm (elsewhere 
also dn and —6n), and that characterizes the actor of the verb, 
hence: “the swallower, destroyer.” Reference would be to the 
potency of Balaam’s spells and execrations. This understand- 
ing of the name gains support from its uncanny similarity to 
the name of the first Edomite king, Bela‘, son of Be‘6r, as re- 
corded in Genesis 36:32. This resemblance can hardly be co- 
incidental, and may argue for the identification of Balaam as 
a nearby Ammonite, Moabite, Midianite, or Edomite by ori- 
gin, rather than as a more distant Aramean. 

In fact, there appear to be two traditions concerning 
Balaam’s homeland. One identifies Balaam as an Aramean, 
an extraction explicit in the opening verse of his first oration 
(Num. 23:7): “From Aram did Balak import me/ the king of 
Moab - from the mountains of Qedem.” At the same time, 
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for Dutch newspapers, as she had done in Paris and Vienna. 
She returned to Amsterdam to find a quickly deteriorating 
situation. Forced into hiding during the Nazi occupation, 
she gave secret concerts in the basement of her home, fre- 
quently presenting works by Jewish composers, whose music 
had been outlawed. 

Like many of her Dutch contemporaries in the 1910s and 
1920s, Wertheim was drawn to French music, particularly the 
works of Debussy, Ravel, and Stravinsky. Among her most 
successful works were the Piano Concerto, written in 1940 
and premiered by the well-known and respected conductor 
of the Residentie Orchestra, Willem van Otterloo; the Diver- 
timento for Chamber Orchestra (1934) and the String Quartet 
(1932), both performed in New York; a piano suite; and a Trio 
for flute, clarinet, and bassoon. Her music is often cheerful, 
neo-classical in style, and at times quite playful. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: “Rosy Wertheim,’ in: Mens en Melodie 4 
(1949), 220; de Ridder, Kate. “Rosy Wertheim,’ in: De Vrouw en 
Haar Huis 7 (1948), 252-54. H. Metzelaar, “Rosy Wertheim, in: 
S. Sadie (ed.), The New Grove Dictionary of Music and Musicians 


(20017), 302. 
[Melissa de Graaf (24 ed.)] 


WERTHEIMER, ASHER (1844-1918), British art dealer. 
One of the most famous fine art dealers of his time, Wert- 
heimer inherited his Bond Street business from his father, 
SAMSON (d. 1892), who founded it in the mid-19*» century. 
He developed it into one of the most significant in Britain, a 
rival to *Duveen Brothers and other dealers who sold art to 
the very rich. Wertheimer bought many works from the Rus- 
sian nobility for sale in the West, and in 1898 paid the colossal 
sum of £122,000 for 83 paintings from the Hope Collection. 
Wertheimer is best remembered today for the famous por- 
traits of him and his family painted by John Singer Sargent. 
Wertheimer left over £1.5 million at his death, a vast fortune 


at the time. 
[William D. Rubinstein (2™ ed.)] 


WERTHEIMER, CHAIM ERNST (1893-1978), Israeli bio- 
chemist. Born in Buehl, Germany, he was appointed profes- 
sor at the University of Halle in 1927. Emigrating to Erez Israel 
in 1934, Wertheimer became head of Hadassah’s Chemical 
Laboratory in Jerusalem and later of its Clinical Biochemis- 
try Laboratory. He was a founder and the second dean of the 
Hadassah-Hebrew University Medical School. Internation- 
ally known for his research on diabetes and fat metabolism, 
he was awarded the Israel Prize for Medical Science in 1956 
and the Bunting Prize of the American Association for Dia- 


betes Research in 1964. 
[Lucien Harris] 


WERTHEIMER, EDUARD VON (1848-1930), Hungarian 
historian. Wertheimer was born in Pest. He became a lecturer 
at the University of Kolozsvar in 1877 and later held succes- 
sive professorships at two law schools, Nagyszeben and Press- 
burg. In 1900 he was elected a corresponding member of the 
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Hungarian Academy, and in 1903 was knighted and given the 
surname “de Monor.” On his retirement in 1914, he was ap- 
pointed a privy councilor (Hofrat). He spent the last years of 
his life in Berlin. 

Wertheimer’s principal scholarly interests were the for- 
eign policy of the Hapsburg monarchy and the history of 
Hungary during the early years of the 19 century. His main 
work in the former field was Grof Andrassy Gyula élete és kora 
(“Graf Julius Andrassy, his life and his time,” 3 vols., 1910-13), 
a study of dualism and the role of Hungary. His important 
contributions to 19'-century history were Ausztria és Mag- 
yarorszdg a x1x szdzad elsé tizedében (“Austria and Hungary 
during the First Decade of the 19” century,’ 2 vols., 1890-92); 
and Az 1811-12 magyar orszaggyiilés (“The Hungarian Diet 
of 1811-12,” 1899). Among his other books were: Bismarck im 
politischen Kampf (1929); Die drei ersten Frauen des Kaisers 
Franz (1893), and Der Herzog von Reichstadt (1902; The Duke 
of Reichstadt, Napoleon 11, 1905). 

[Baruch Yaron] 


WERTHEIMER, JOSEPH RITTER VON (1800-1887), 
Austrian pedagogue, philanthropist, and merchant. Born in 
Vienna of a well-to-do Jewish family, Wertheimer first served 
as a clerk in his father’s commercial activities and soon be- 
came his partner. Though involved in the practical world of 
commerce, Wertheimer used his free time to study pedagog- 
ics. In his twenties, he embarked on a trip through Germany, 
Italy, France, and England in order to broaden his cultural 
background. His interest in pedagogical matters led him to 
take particular note of English kindergartens, and he returned 
home eager to further the building of kindergartens in Austria. 
As a first step, he translated a work on kindergarten school- 
ing which he called Ueber fruehzeitige Erziehung und englische 
Kleinkinderschulen (1826, 1828). Despite vociferous opposition 
to the “feather-brained scheme; Wertheimer founded the first 
kindergarten in Vienna in 1830 with the cooperation of a Cath- 
olic priest, Johann Lindner. Subsequently other kindergartens 
were founded in many Austrian cities. He also established the 
Allgemeine Rettungsgesellschaft, a society for assistance to re- 
leased criminals and guidance for juvenile delinquents. 
Wertheimer was deeply involved in Jewish activities. In 
1840 he organized the Verein zur Foerderung der Handwerke 
unter den Israeliten, an organization which enabled thou- 
sands of Jewish children to learn useful occupations. In 1843 
he established a Jewish kindergarten and in 1860 a Society 
for the Care of Needy Orphans of the Israelite Community, 
which established an orphan asylum for girls. As trustee, and 
later as president, of Vienna’s central communal body and 
founder and president of the Israelitische Allianz zu *Wien 
(1872-87), Wertheimer played a leading role in the struggle 
to achieve equal social and political status for Jews. In 1842 he 
advocated the emancipation of Austrian Jews in his Die Juden 
in Oesterreich... (2 vols., 1842), published anonymously, be- 
cause such works were then prohibited. He also wrote, among 
other books, Therese: Ein Handbuch fuer Muetter und Kinder- 
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waerterinnen (1835) and Die Stellung der Juden in Oesterreich 
(1852). He was editor of the Jahrbuch fuer Israeliten (11 vols., 
1855-65). 

Wertheimer’s services were recognized by the Austrian 
emperor who, in 1868, conferred upon him the order of the 
Iron Crown and the accompanying title of nobility. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Wolf, Joseph Wertheimer (Ger., 1868); 
Wininger, Biog. s.v.; K. Wurzbach, Biographisches Lexikon, 55 (1887), 
124-30; M. Grunwald, Vienna (1936), index. 


[Morton Mayer Berman] 


WERTHEIMER, MAX (1880-1943), founder of Gestalt psy- 
chology. Wertheimer was born in Prague, Czechoslovakia. 
After studying philosophy and psychology, he spent some 
years in independent investigation until, in 1910, he arrived 
at the University of Frankfurt, where he began the studies 
with which his name is connected. There he met Wolfgang 
Koehler and Kurt *Koffka, with whom he formed a lifelong 
association and who helped pioneer the Gestalt movement. 
In 1916 he went to lecture at Berlin University and returned 
to Frankfurt in 1929 as professor of psychology. With the rise 
of Hitler in 1933, Wertheimer emigrated with his family to the 
United States, joining the faculty of the New School for Social 
Research in New York City. 

Gestalt psychology begins with the observation that ex- 
periences and actions are not adequately described as a sum 
of elements, that there are innumerable psychological facts - 
such as melodies and visual forms - that also refer to qualities 
in wholes only. Wertheimer proposed that there are wholes 
with their own properties and tendencies that are not discov- 
erable in their isolated parts, that a whole determines what the 
properties of its parts will be. This statement of the problem of 
part-whole relations, central to Gestalt theory, broke decisively 
with the presuppositions of atomistic psychology. 

Wertheimer’s perceptual investigations laid the concrete 
foundations of Gestalt psychology. In 1912 he showed that the 
experience of movement cannot be split up into a sum of suc- 
cessive sensations, that it is an effect of stimulus events coop- 
erating to produce a new unitary outcome. His account of the 
principles of perceptual grouping was another major contri- 
bution. How does mosaic of discrete stimulations produce a 
unitary percept? The discovery of this question was one of 
Wertheimer’s great achievements. Investigators had previously 
taken the formation of units for granted; Wertheimer showed 
that this was a central problem for the psychology of percep- 
tion. He identified certain selective principles of grouping, 
among them those of proximity, similarity, closure, common 
fate, and good continuation. He held that one principle, that 
of Praegnanz, was inclusive of the others, the principle that 
grouping tends toward maximal simplicity and balance, or 
toward “good form.” In this manner he established that per- 
ception is a product of organization. Gestalt psychology rev- 
olutionized the modern study of perception and affected the 
outlook in other areas of psychology. Wertheimer related the 
problems of Gestalt theory to issues of logic, aesthetics, and 
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ethics. Keenly sensitive to the human implications of psycho- 
logical doctrines, he questioned prevalent assumptions about 
man as a creature of habit and the relativism of his values. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Koehler, in: Psychological Review, 51 
(1944), 143-6; E.B. Newman, in: American Journal of Psychology, 57 
(1944), 428-35; S.E. Asch, in: Social Research, 13 (1946), 81-102; R.I. 
Watson, The Great Psychologists (19682), 436-57; A.S. Luchins, in: 
IESS, 16 (1968), 522-7 (incl. bibl.). aDD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: V. Sarris, 
Max Wertheimer in Frankfurt... (Ger., 1995); M. Wertheimer, in: Der 
Exodus aus Nazideutschland 1997) 191-206; D.B. King and M. Wert- 
heimer, Max Wertheimer and Gestalt Theory (2005); J.G. Benjafield, 
in: A History of Psychology (2005), 170-6. 


[Solomon Asch] 


WERTHEIMER, SAMSON (1658-1724), Court *Jew in 
Vienna; scholar, shtadlan, and philanthropist. Born in Worms 
of a learned father, Wertheimer studied at the yeshivah in 
Frankfurt. In 1684 he married the widow of Nathan Oppen- 
heimer and through her family came into contact with Samuel 
*Oppenheimer, who brought him to Vienna, appointing him 
manager of his affairs and presenting him to Emperor Leop- 
old 1. The wealthiest Jew of his day, from 1694 to 1709 Wert- 
heimer was the chief administrator of the financial affairs of 
the emperors Leopold 1, Joseph 1, and Charles v1. He placed 
enormous sums at the disposal of the government, particu- 
larly during the Spanish War of Succession and the war against 
Turkey, and acted as court agent to the emperor and the rul- 
ers of Saxony, Mainz, Trier, and the Palatinate. Emperor Leo- 
pold 1 had such confidence in Wertheimer that he also en- 
trusted him with diplomatic missions. On the occasion of the 
marriage of the emperor's brother, Prince Charles Philip, to 
the daughter of the king of Poland, Wertheimer succeeded in 
obtaining from the latter a dowry of 1,000,000 florins; in ap- 
preciation of this the emperor awarded him 1,000 ducats and 
presented him with his portrait. Paintings of the king of Po- 
land and three prince electors were found in his estate. After 
the death of Oppenheimer in 1703, Wertheimer was appointed 
chief agent of the court (Hoffaktor); he then found new sources 
of income for the imperial treasury by improving the salt in- 
dustry of Siebenbuergen, increasing the export of salt by re- 
moving several customs stations and by leasing the mines. At 
the same time he organized the monopoly of the Polish salt 
trade, arranging for and financing the transfer of the salt from 
*Wieliczka to Hungary and Silesia. The conference of Utrecht 
(1714), which brought to an end the Spanish War of Succes- 
sion, was financed by the Wertheimers, who also paid the 
expenses of the Austrian ambassador. Ten imperial soldiers 
guarded his house and he was known by the title of Judenkaiser 
(Jewish Emperor). He invested his fortune in over half a dozen 
houses and estates in Vienna, Austria, and Germany. Together 
with other Court Jews, he saved the Jews of Rothenburg from 
expulsion by the payment of a large sum of money. He also 
intervened successfully with the authorities on behalf of the 
communities of Worms and Frankfurt. Speaking for all the 
Jewish communities in the empire, in 1700 he appealed to the 
emperor against the incitement of Johann *Eisenmenger; as a 
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result, the emperor forbade the latter’s antisemitic book to be 
circulated. Because of poor health, Wertheimer generally con- 
ducted his affairs from his home in Vienna and did not travel 
extensively, as was the custom of other Court Jews. 

Wertheimer was offered the office and title of *Landes- 
rabbiner of Hungarian Jewry for his aid in reestablishing com- 
munities and synagogues ravaged by warfare; the title was con- 
firmed by the emperor and was the only one he used, though 
Moravia, Bohemia, and Worms accorded him similar honors. 
A scholar and patron of scholars, he financed the printing of 
the Babylonian Talmud undertaken at Frankfurt (1712-22) by 
his son-in-law, Moses *Kann. Some of the sermons he deliv- 
ered in the synagogue in his home have been preserved. He 
also left behind manuscripts that dealt with various aspects of 
halakhah, Midrash, and Kabbalah. He built a large synagogue 
in Eisenstadt and one in Nikolsburg. Judah *he-Hasid and 
his group were supported by Wertheimer, who bore the title 
of Nesi Erez Israel and was in charge of the transfer of money 
collected throughout Europe to the Holy Land (see *Hiero- 
solymitanische Stiftung). 

In his old age, Wertheimer retired from court affairs, 
handing them over to his son woLe, who was instrumental in 
organizing the diplomatic effort for the repeal of Maria *The- 
resa’s expulsion of Prague Jewry. Wolf went bankrupt in 1733 
after Bavaria had refused to honor its debts to him. These were 
eventually acknowledged after more than 20 years of litiga- 
tion; payments, in installments, to his sons commenced after 
his death (1763). Wolf’s grandsons, JOSEPH (1742-1811), HER- 
MANN (1750-1812), and LAZAR (1740-1818), became mem- 
bers of the nobility, with the title Edler von Wertheimstein, 
in 1791, 1792, and 1796 respectively. Most of their descendants 
were baptized. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Grunwald, Samuel Oppenheimer und sein 
Kreis (1913); B. Wachstein, Die Inschriften des alten Judenfriedhofes 
in Wien (1912-1917), index; J. Taglicht, Nachlaesse der Wiener Juden 
(1917), no. 279, 272-5 (Heb., no. 9, 22-25); M. Grunwald, Vienna 
(1936), index; S. Stern, The Court Jew (1950), index; Y. Rivkind, in: Re- 
shummot, 4 (1925), 309-17; M. Lemberger, in: Gedenkbuch im Auftrage 
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[Yomtov Ludwig Bato] 


WERTHEIMER, SOLOMON AARON (1866-1935), rab- 
binical scholar and bibliophile. Wertheimer, born near Press- 
burg (Bratislava), Slovakia, grew up in Jerusalem. He became 
interested in the many rare books he found in Sephardi ye- 
shivot and, despite penury, began to collect Hebrew books 
and manuscripts, particularly Oriental ones, including some 
unique specimens. Wertheimer was one of the first to publish 
some of the Cairo Genizah treasures. 

His Midrash collections, containing some hitherto un- 
known works, are Battei Midrashot (4 parts, 1893-97), Leket 
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Midrashim (1903), and Ozar Midrashim (2 parts, 1913-14). A 
revised and enlarged two-volume edition of these collections 
appeared during 1948-53, edited by his grandson A.J. Wert- 
heimer. Wertheimer also published geonic and medieval re- 
sponsa: Kohelet Shelomo (1899), Ginzei Yerushalayim (3 parts, 
1892-97), Zikkaron la-Rishonim (1909), and Geon la-Geonim 
(1925). Among his original works are Darkah shel Torah (1891), 
on the methodology of halakhah and aggadah; Sheelot She- 
lomo (2 parts, 1932-33), responsa; Be'ur Shemot Nirdafim she- 
ba-Tanakh (1924; 1953”), a work on biblical synonyms. The re- 
vised edition of the last by his sons includes a biography and 
a bibliography of his published books and numerous manu- 
scripts, among them commentaries on Bible and Mishnah, a 
siddur, a Passover Haggadah, and a supercommentary on Nah- 
manides’ Bible commentary. Wertheimer also contributed to 
learned periodicals and was active as a preacher. 


[Zvi Kaplan] 


WERTHEIMER, STEF (1926- ), Israeli industrialist. Born 
in Germany, he came to Palestine with his family in 1937. Af- 
ter service during Israel's War of Independence he contin- 
ued with the development of armaments. In 1951 he founded 
the 1scaR (Israel Carbides) company, which became a world 
leader in the production of precision carbide metalworking 
tools. In 1981, after four years in the Knesset, he devoted his 
efforts to developing the Galilee, with a residential project, 
Kefar Veradim, and the Tefen industrial park. He initiated the 
establishment of several other Galilee industrial parks. These 
enterprises generated 10,000 jobs in 150 plants and together 
with IscaR around $2 billion in annual exports. 
Wertheimer was a creative and innovative thinker. The 1s- 
CAR complex is enhanced by works of art and even an industrial 
museum, and to create a bright and cheerful atmosphere, Wert- 
heimer had all the factory floors painted yellow. In 1991 he re- 
ceived the Israel Prize for special contribution to society and the 
state. In 2006 ISCAR was sold to Oscar Buffett for $4 billion. 
[Fern Lee Seckbach] 


WESEL, BARUCH BENDET BEN REUBEN (also called 
Benedict Reuben Gomperz; d. c. 1753), German rabbi and au- 
thor. Baruch Benedict was called Wesel after the town where 
he was born. He was a member of the distinguished *Gomperz 
family of Germany and western Europe. His grandfather, Eli- 
jah Gomperz, was a Court Jew of Frederick William 1 of Prus- 
sia and through his influence greatly assisted his coreligion- 
ists. His father was a wealthy Berlin merchant. In 1724 Wesel 
was appointed one of the three members of the Breslau bet din 
and wrote a commendation for the Shaarei Tefillah of Solomon 
Zalman Hanau. In 1728 the *Council of Four Lands appointed 
him rabbi of the Polish community in Breslau. That same year 
he wrote a commendation for the printing of the Pentateuch 
in Dyhernfurth. He inherited a considerable fortune from his 
father, engaged in business, and did not take a salary from the 
community. Unsuccessful management of his business affairs, 
however, led to his financial ruin, and in 1733 the community 
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reinstated his salary. He subsequently applied to be exempted 
from the high taxes imposed upon wholesale merchants and 
to be transferred to the category of second-class taxpayers. 
His application was rejected, however, and he was impris- 
oned, compelled to pay, and deprived of the title rabbi. He 
was expelled from Breslau in 1738, but was permitted to take 
up residence in the neighboring villages. When Frederick 11 
conquered Silesia in 1740, Wesel sent him a laudatory poem 
in Hebrew and German, written as an acrostic of his name, 
and Frederick noted this. Subsequently, in 1744, when 12 Pol- 
ish-Jewish families were granted a permanent permit to live 
in Breslau, and when a special privilege was granted to Polish 
merchants, Wesel was elected chief rabbi of Breslau, and the 
Prussian government recognized him and his community. The 
same order also permitted the Jews to establish a cemetery in 
Breslau (previously they had to use the cemetery of Dyhern- 
furth). Wesel suggested that the funds for the cemetery and for 
taxes generally be raised from a special tax imposed on meat. 
However, he did not live long enough to consecrate the cem- 
etery, and he himself was buried in Dyhernfurth. Ten of his 
responsa were published in 1745 under the title Mekor Barukh 
and republished with additions by his son in 1771. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Weinryb, in: Tarbiz, 9 (1938), 65ff., 853 
M. Brann, in: Jubelschrift ... Graetz (1887), 229, 237ff.; idem, in: Fest- 
schrift ... J. Guttmann (1915), 237; Halpern, Pinkas, 474. 


[Itzhak Alfassi] 


WESKER, ARNOLD (1932- ), English playwright. Born of 
immigrant Yiddish-speaking parents (the father was a tailor) 
in London’s East End, Wesker held various jobs after he left 
school, including kitchen porter and pastry cook. These laid 
the foundations of his early plays, which have an autobio- 
graphical content. The Kitchen (1960), for example, is at once 
aliteral representation of life behind the scenes in a restaurant 
and an allegory of the struggle, competition, and near-slavery 
of the social world. Wesker is best known for the trilogy of 
plays entitled Chicken Soup with Barley, Roots, and I’m Talk- 
ing about Jerusalem (1959-60). These constitute an ambitious 
attempt to probe the symptoms ofa sick society. Chicken Soup 
with Barley deals with Jewish society in the East End of Lon- 
don during the 1930s and 1940s; it shows the idealistic social- 
ism, which was the main barricade against Sir Oswald Mosley’s 
fascist movement, giving way to an easy, postwar conformity. 
Roots represents these same decadent values subsisting in a 
country community. In I’m Talking About Jerusalem, Wesker 
shows a young couple endeavoring to establish an ideal com- 
munity in the country in the immediate postwar period of 
1946. These plays are written in realistic prose with a poetic 
undercurrent. Though partly inspired by the disillusionment 
of his time, Wesker also exhibits a visionary quality and a de- 
sire for reform and renewal. 

In Chips with Everything (1962), apparently based upon 
Wesker’s own period of national service in the Royal Air Force, 
the characters are shallow stereotypes, the officers tyrants and 
decadents, the men simple philistines or easily led slaves. In 
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the 1960s a great deal of Wesker’s energy went into forming 
and administering “Centre 42.” This organization, named af- 
ter a Trade Union Congress resolution supporting the arts, 
was intended to sponsor festivals and eventually to institute 
its own cultural program. Its cultural basis at the beginning 
rested solidly on Wesker’s own plays, which took an unasham- 
edly propagandist turn in Their Very Own and Golden City 
(1966). A late play is Denial (2000). 

Six Sundays in January has some Jewish interest. The title 
is that of the first story in the volume and was published in the 
Jewish Quarterly in 1958 and in Modern Jewish Stories in 1963. 
Wesker’s writings have been translated into 17 languages. With 
Harold *Pinter, he is probably the best-known contemporary 
Anglo-Jewish playwright. He has written an autobiography, 
As Much As I Dare (1994). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Leeming and S. Trussler, The Plays of Ar- 
nold Wesker: An Assessment (1972). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.W. 
Dornan, Arnold Wesker Revisited (1995); idem. (ed.), Arnold Wesker: A 
Casebook (1998); G. Leeming, Arnold Wesker - The Playwright (1982); 
R. Wilcher, Understanding Arnold Wesker (1991). 


[Philip D. Hobsbaum] 


WESSELY, NAPHTALI HERZ (Hartwig; 1725-1805), Has- 
kalah poet, linguist, and exegete. Wessely’s ancestors had fled 
Poland during the Chmielnicki pogroms and settled in We- 
sel on the Rhine, from where the family took its name. Born 
in Hamburg, Wessely spent his childhood in Copenhagen, 
where his father was a purveyor to the king of Denmark. He 
received his religious education at the yeshivah of Jonathan 
*Eybeschuetz, who influenced him greatly, and read literature 
and scientific works in a number of European languages, As- 
sociated with the Feitel Bank, Wessely’s business affairs took 
him to Amsterdam and Berlin. In Berlin he met Moses *Men- 
delssohn and contributed a commentary on Leviticus (Berlin, 
1782) to the Biur. 

Wessely began his literary career with the Hebrew trans- 
lation of the apocryphal work Wisdom of Solomon (from Lu- 
ther’s German translation), to which he appended a brief com- 
mentary, later elaborated into a full-length exegesis, Ruah Hen 
(Berlin, 1780; Warsaw, 1885). He pioneered in the revival of 
biblical Hebrew, and his translation, written in the vivid and 
lofty style of the Scriptures, prompted later Haskalah writers 
to translate apocryphal works into biblical Hebrew. The lin- 
guistic problems he encountered led to a number of philo- 
logical works such as Gan Na‘ul (or Levanon; 2 vols., Amster- 
dam, 1765-66; Lemberg, 1806), a work on Hebrew synonyms 
and roots, and Yein Levanon, a commentary on the mishnaic 
tractate Avot (Berlin, 1775; Warsaw, 1884), which also con- 
centrates on linguistic aspects. While Wessely’s focus is often 
linguistic, his exegesis shows also wide knowledge and learn- 
ing, and his commentaries were well received by orthodox 
scholarship. He is, however, mainly known as a poet - Shirei 
Tiferet (1789-1802) is the major literary work of the German 
Haskalah - and as a pioneer in education and an advocate of 
the Enlightenment through his Divrei Shalom ve-Emet (1782), 
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a call in support of the Edict of Tolerance (*Toleranzpatent, 
1782) of Joseph 11 of Austria. 


Poetry 

Shirei Tiferet (“Poems of Glory”), Wessely’s magnum opus, is 
a long epic on the life of Moses and the Exodus from Egypt, 
modeled after similar epical works by Klopstock and Schiller. 
Embellished with legends from the Talmud and the Midrash, 
the work is essentially didactic and is suffused with the ration- 
alist spirit of the age. Thus the concept of the mission of the 
Jewish people is reflected in the description of the revelation 
at Sinai; the quest for salvation and for an end to the suffering 
of the Jewish people also clearly echo throughout the poem. 
Divided into six parts, containing 18 cantos, the narrative of 
the poem stretches from the persecution of the Jews by Pha- 
raoh and Moses birth to the giving of the Law. Wessely’s great 
prosodic innovation was the introduction of the alexandrine 
(the 12-syllable heroic line of contemporary French poetry) 
into modern Hebrew poetry. The poem, however, is little more 
than a narrative in verse of the Bible story, its principal aim 
being didactic rather than aesthetical. Wessely, in the rabbinic 
tradition, intended his poem to be a commentary on certain 
obscure passages in the Bible, yet at times he used the narra- 
tive only as a pretext to display his poetic virtuosity and his 
structural prowess. 

While the work as a whole may be of little literary merit, 
there are certain beautiful poems, such as the lyrical intro- 
ductions to the cantos which are invocations to God. There 
are also a number of fine poetic passages in the cantos them- 
selves: some describe feelings, while others are didactic in con- 
tent, such as the depiction of Israel’s mission and its destiny 
in the seventh canto. Shirei Tiferet served as a model to later 
Hebrew poets. The epic was published in full after the poet's 
death (Prague, 1809), and sections of it were translated into 
German and French. 

Among his other poetic works is Mehallel Rea, an intro- 
duction to the translation of Exodus. In his commentary to 
Exodus, Wessely criticizes the inadequate, faulty educational 
methods in the contemporary Jewish schools. He also wrote 
a number of occasional poems. 

Wessely was a trailblazer in style. The syllabic meter and 
the strophic structure he introduced became standard models 
for Hebrew poets for over 60 years. He also revived the bib- 
lical Hebrew style in literature and lent to the language flex- 
ibility and vividness. 


Linguistic Method 

Striving to use a lofty biblical style in order to recreate the fla- 
vor and form of biblical writing, Wessely tried to arrive at the 
original meaning of synonyms in the Bible. His approach was 
philological rather than exegetical, and he viewed the problem 
not only from a theoretical and abstract point of view, but pri- 
marily practically, i.e., how to use the synonyms for rhetorical 
purposes. This pragmatic approach also determined Wessely’s 
method in his studies of the Hebrew language. He demanded 
that biblical Hebrew provide him with the necessary linguistic 
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means and devices for his literary needs. His great sensitivity 
to the language allowed him to grasp the spirit of the biblical 
tongue and to penetrate its mysteries. Psychology for him was 
the key to an understanding of the language in general, and 
of the individual meaning of synonymic words in particular. 
The Hebrew language seemed to him as vital in his time as it 
had been in the ancient past and, though it was not spoken, it 
remained superior to all other living tongues. Hence his phil- 
ological assumption that there are no synonyms in Hebrew 
(an assumption which is in accord with the principle accepted 
in linguistics that language does not suffer excess and either 
rejects superfluous words or invests them with new mean- 
ing), a characteristic he ascribed only to Hebrew because of 
his mystical relation to the language. Wessely, however, was 
extreme in his theory and refused to acknowledge the pos- 
sibility of synonyms even in poetry; he thus attributed new 
meaning to an idea repeated in different words. The starting 
point of his philological research is not the word itself, but the 
concept that the written words give rise to. He therefore as- 
cribed a separate meaning to each word and disregarded the 
connotations that have accrued to a word in the course of the 
historical development of the language. 

Wessely’s linguistic theory also influenced his style and 
he showed the way for the writing of pure biblical Hebrew. His 
prose style, however, is a fusion of Hebrew styles of different 
historical periods. 


Commentary 

Imrei Shefer, a commentary on Genesis, is the fruit of lectures 
given by Wessely to young audiences in Berlin. Portions of the 
work were published by *Mekize Nirdamim (Lyck, 1868-71). 
Mendelssohn also asked him to write a commentary to Leviti- 
cus (Berlin, 1782) for the Biur. Writing in a light and flowing 
style, Wessely explains every Hebrew word and refers to earlier 
commentators. He attempted to reconcile the plain meaning 
of the Scriptures with the commentaries in the Talmud and 
the Midrashim by means of a detailed analysis of every word, 
a method which often led to lengthy and sophistic distor- 
tions of the simple meaning of the text. Mendelssohn edited 
the work; he shortened it, interpreted difficult passages that 
Wessely had failed to explain, and added comments to pas- 
sages in which the opinions of the two scholars differed. The 
Gaon of Vilna, *Elijah b. Solomon Zalman, praised the work, 
but the maskilim considered it too scholarly. 


Educational and Public Activities 

Wessely’s epistle Divrei Shalom ve-Emet (Berlin, 1782), is a call 
to the Jewish community of Austria to comply willingly with 
the order of the Edict of Tolerance of the Austrian emperor 
Joseph 11 to open schools for Jewish children in which Ger- 
man would be taught. The work is the first methodical com- 
position in Hebrew on Jewish education written in the spirit 
of the Haskalah. Wessely distinguishes between two types of 
studies: what he called Torat ha-Adam (“human knowledge”), 
and instruction in the Law of God. The acquisition of human 
knowledge demands instruction in subjects which are neces- 
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sary to man’s relationship with man, namely, a training in gen- 
eral subjects and ethics, i.e., secular studies common to the hu- 
man race. The divine teachings are the heritage of the people of 
Israel alone and are identical with the Torah of Moses. Jewish 
education should be founded on both studies, with a school- 
ing in human knowledge preceding divine subjects, since these 
should serve as a basis for the study of Torah. Without gen- 
eral education it is impossible to understand divine teachings. 
Wessely came to the conclusion that he who studies the Torah 
without acquiring common human knowledge, will, when he 
grows up, become a burden upon society. 

His opinions were strongly opposed by the Orthodox, 
especially by Ezekiel b. Judah *Landau of Prague, *David 
Tevele b. Nathan of Lissa, and the Gaon Elijah of Vilna. A bit- 
ter controversy ensued. Wessely responded to the rabbis in his 
epistles Rav Tov le-Veit Yisrael (Berlin, 1782); Rehovot (Berlin, 
1785); and Mishpat (Berlin, 1784), all of which were later col- 
lected under the title Divrei Shalom ve-Emet; sections were 
translated into French, German, Dutch, and Italian. 

Wessely also wrote a number of other works, the most 
important of which is Sefer ha-Middot or Musar Haskel (Ber- 
lin, 1784), a collection of essays on the essence of the soul and 
its faculties. The work reflects contemporary philosophical 
and ethical German thought. Sefer ha-Middot became popu- 
lar among learned Jews in Eastern Europe. Some of Wessely’s 
works are still in manuscript. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Fishman, in: Maanit (1926), 17-20; incl. 
bibl; J.S. Raisin, Haskalah Movement in Russia (1913), index; Zeitlin, 
Bibliotheca, 413-18; J.L. Landau, Short Lectures on Modern Hebrew 
Literature (19382), 62-74: P. Sandler, Ha-Be’ur la-Torah shel Moshe 
Mendelssohn ve-Siato (1940), 136-45; E. Carmoly, Wessely et ses écrits 
(1829); W.A. Meisel, Leben und Wirken Naphtali Hartwig Wessely’s 
(1841); Klausner, Sifrut, 1 (19522), 103-50; incl. bibl.; D. Sadan, Be- 
Zetekha u-ve-Oholekha (1966), 51-54; M.S. Samet, in: Mehkarim... 
le-Zekher Zevi Avneri (1970), 233-57. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. E]- 
koshi, Introduction to Mivhar Ketavim (1952); B. Shahevitch, Beayot 
be-Signon ha-Perozah ha-Masq’it shel Reshit ha-Sifrut ha-Ivrit ha- 
Hadashah (1963); N.H. Rosenbloom, Ha-Epos ha-Mikrai me-Idan ha- 
Haskalah ve-ha-Parshanut (1983); E. Breuer, “Naphtali Herz Wessely 
and the Cultural Dislocations of an 18t Century Maskil,” in: S. Feiner 
and D. Sorokin (eds.), New Perspectives on the Haskalah (2001). 


[Joshua Barzilay (Folman)] 


WESSELY, WOLFGANG (1801-1870), Hebrew scholar and 
jurist; the first Jew to hold a full professorship in Austria. Born 
at Trebitsch, Moravia, in 1829, he was the first Jew to receive 
a doctorate in philosophy from Prague University; four years 
later he received a doctorate in civil law, and later published 
legal studies. He also applied for a doctorate in canon law, but 
as a Jew, was rejected. Wessely first served as a teacher of reli- 
gion at a Jewish school in Prague and compiled a catechism, 
Netib Emuna (1841), which went through eight editions. In 
1844, after the death of the Hebrew censor, Carolus *Fischer, 
Wessely applied for the post of translator at this office, also 
presenting the authorities with a proposal for the “establish- 
ment of an institute for the science of Judaism [* Wissenschaft 
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des Judentums] and its rabbinical literature at the local uni- 
versity.’ The conservative leaders of the Prague community, 
M. *Landau, Samuel Freund, and S. Rapoport, were hostile 
to Wessely’s proposal, and also questioned his qualifications 
for initiating it. However, Christian academic opinion was 
on Wessely’s side. In 1846 Wessely began to lecture at Prague 
University on Hebrew and rabbinical literature before a mixed 
Christian and Jewish audience. In 1851 he was appointed, in 
addition, extraordinary professor of criminal law. He pro- 
moted the introduction of the jury system into Austria. In 
1861 he became a full professor at the university. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: O. Muneles (ed.), Bibliographical Guide to 


Jewish Prague (1956), index; G. Kisch, Die Prager Universitaet und 
die Juden (1969), index. 


WEST, MAE (1893-1980), U.S. actress, writer, and singer. 
Born Mary Jane West in Brooklyn, New York, to John P. West 
and Matilda Delker-Dolger, a German Jewish model and 
dressmaker, at seven West was winning talent shows. A year 
later she joined Hal Claredon’s stock company in New York. 
By 1907, she was a vaudeville performer with Frank Wallace, 
whom she married in 1911 and separated from a few months 
later. In September 1911, West appeared on Broadway in A la 
Broadway and then in Hello, Paris. In 1912, she appeared in A 
Winsome Widow and developed a solo act later that year. In 
1918, she starred in the comedy musical Sometime, followed 
by the musical revue The Mimic World (1921). In 1926, West 
wrote and starred in the play Sex, which drew the attention 
of censorship groups. After more than a year on stage, po- 
liced arrested West and the cast of Sex on obscenity charges; 
West served ten days in jail and paid a $500 fine, becoming a 
national celebrity. West became a success with such plays as 
Diamond Lil (1928), which featured the line, “Why don’t you 
come up sometime and see me?”; Pleasure Man (1928); and 
The Constant Sinner (1931) (the latter two closed over cen- 
sorship issues). West went to Hollywood in 1931, appearing 
in the film Night After Night (1932). She went on to write her 
next eight films, which included She Done Him Wrong (1933), 
based on Diamond Lil; I’m no Angel (1933), with Cary Grant; 
Belle of the Nineties (1934); Goin’ to Town (1935); Klondike An- 
nie (1936); Go West Young Man (1936); Every Day’s a Holiday 
(1938); and My Little Chickadee (1940), which paired West with 
W.C. Fields. In 1942, Wallace returned to sue West for divorce 
and alimony; West made an undisclosed settlement. Her 1943 
film The Heat’s On did not fare well with critics, and West re- 
turned to Broadway with Catherine Was Great (1944). In 1948, 
West starred in the short-lived Ring Twice Tonight, which was 
followed with a revival of Diamond Lil (1948-51). West toured 
with the nightclub act Mae West and Her Adonises from 1954 
to 1956, and released several albums of her songs, starting with 
The Fabulous Mae West (1955). She made an appearance on the 
television sitcom Mister Ed (1964) and an ill-fated return to 
the silver screen in the sex-change comedy Myra Breckinridge 
(1970) and Sextette (1978), an adaptation of her play Sex. 


[Adam Wills (274 ed.)] 
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WEST, NATHANAEL (pseudonym of Nathan Wallenstein 
Weinstein; 1903-1940), U.S. novelist. Widely regarded as one 
of the most distinguished American novelists of the 1930s, 
West was the son of Russian-Jewish immigrants who had set- 
tled in New York City, and a brother-in-law of the writer S.J. 
*Perelman. He began his first novel during his student days at 
Brown University. Later published as The Dream Life of Balso 
Snell (1931), this was a surrealistic fantasy dwelling on human 
corruption. It shows the influence of western European sym- 
bolists such as James Joyce and other modern experimental 
writers, particularly those of France. For six years, beginning 
in 1927, he was a hotel manager in New York. During that time 
he worked at developing a prose style marked by economy of 
diction, poetic richness, and psychological depth, and pub- 
lished his second novel, Miss Lonelyhearts (1933). Though it 
was his masterpiece, it was not a popular success. It depicted 
a once-cynical newspaper columnist dispensing compassion, 
love, and help to victims of personal or social failure. A Cool 
Million (1934) satirized American fascists veiling themselves 
in democratic values, myths, and history. From 1935 he worked 
in Hollywood, remaining there as a scriptwriter until his death 
in an automobile accident. His fourth novel, The Day of the 
Locust (1938), was a grim satire of American life set in Holly- 
wood. West’s achievement rested primarily upon his ability to 
portray the sordidness, violence, humor, and tragedy of Amer- 
ican life. Self-rejection was epitomized in his change of name 
from Nathan Weinstein and was perhaps the cause of his vir- 
tually antisemitic ridicule of Jews and Jewishness in his nov- 
els. West was active in movements against Nazism, economic 
exploitation, and abridgment of democratic rights. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: V. Comerchero, Nathanael West: The Ironic 
Prophet (1964); J.F. Light, Nathanael West (1961); S.E. Hyman, Na- 
thanael West (1962), University of Minnesota Pamphlets on American 
Writers, no. 21; J. Martin, Nathanael West: The Art of His Life (1970); 
J. Herbst, in: Kenyon Review, 23 (1961), 611-30; R.H. Smith, in: Satur- 


day Review, 40 (1957); 13-14. [Brom Weber] 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY, county in New York State. Lo- 
cated immediately north of New York City, and ranked 12 
among American counties in per capita personal income, 
Westchester County is home to the eighth largest Jewish com- 
munity in the nation, numbering 129,000 in 2002. 

Established in 1683, the 500 square mile county was pre- 
dominantly rural before the introduction of commuter rail- 
roads in the mid-19' century. Jews have lived in Westchester 
since colonial times. In the early 18 century the family of 
Jechiel Hays migrated from Holland. His sons and grandsons 
were farmers and shopkeepers in Rye, New Rochelle, Bedford, 
North Castle, and Pleasantville. The Hays family has preserved 
Jewish continuity in the county ever since, though some have 
maintained residences in both New York City and Westches- 
ter. Prominent figures were Daniel Peixotto *Hays (d. 1923), 
Democratic Party figure, Jewish communal activist, and sec- 
ond mayor of Pleasantville; and Arthur Hays *Sulzberger 
(d. 1968), publisher of the New York Times. 
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The Hays family was not typical; the Jewish population 
grew only after the eastern European migration of 1880-1924 
that formed America’s core Jewish population. Most of the im- 
migrants were storekeepers and artisans living and working in 
cities and villages in the southern, eastern and western fringes 
of the county. They labored long hours to feed, clothe, and 
provide simple comforts for local residents and sustain their 
own large families. Some Jews ventured into the countryside 
as itinerant peddlers. A few owned and operated farms. Jew- 
ish communal life revolved around self-help organizations, 
kosher grocery and butcher shops, and 17 traditional syna- 
gogues. A smaller group of acculturated Jews owned large lo- 
cal businesses or commuted to work in New York City. Along 
with prospering Russian-born Jews, they established Reform 
synagogues in the southernmost cities of Yonkers, Mount Ver- 
non, and New Rochelle. 

In the 20" century, Westchester Jewry underwent three 
periods of rapid expansion. The first was the 1920s. A boom 
in cheap transportation facilitated commutation to Manhat- 
tan and the Bronx. When modestly priced automobiles, a new 
parkway system, and comfortable railroad cars made subur- 
ban living attractive, a Jewish middle class found its way to 
the county. The pattern of settlement was uneven. Jewish com- 
muters and established local businessmen resided comfortably 
along the tree-lined streets of the southern tier cities and cen- 
trally located White Plains. Jewish developers sold Scarsdale 
lots to other Jews. Jews were not, however, welcome in the 
other “first class villages” of Bronxville, Rye, Larchmont, and 
Pelham Manor; nor were they wanted in sections of northern 
Westchester and some Hudson River villages. 

Until the Great Depression Jewish-owned stores and fac- 
tories brought prosperity to Westchester cities and villages. 
New wealth facilitated the formation of synagogues as well as 
the expansion of local communal institutions and chapters of 
the major Jewish organizations. 

Some Jews, however, never made it to the middle class; 
they remained in low-income, low status occupations, toiling 
as milkmen, trolley conductors, prison guards, ferry opera- 
tors, and junkmen, unable to accumulate enough capital to 
establish stable businesses. 

A cohort of radical factory workers and storekeepers 
from New York City formed summer camps and colonies in 
northern Westchester. During the summer months they en- 
joyed fresh air, green grass, wholesome recreation, and end- 
less political debates. 

The second period of Westchester Jewry’s rapid expan- 
sion was the post World War 11 era (1946-1970), when new 
social and political factors facilitated increased Jewish set- 
tlement. As a result of the increased openness in American 
society and new laws, heretofore-insurmountable barriers 
crumbled. After the federal government outlawed restric- 
tive residence clauses in 1948, Jews purchased houses in vil- 
lages along the Hudson River and Long Island Sound, as well 
as in developing sections of Mt. Vernon, Yonkers, New Ro- 
chelle, and White Plains. The Jewish concentration in Scars- 
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dale swelled incrementally to form about a third of the pop- 
ulation. 

That antisemitism was not dead, however, is indicated by 
two phenomena, one far more disconcerting than the other. 
Country clubs, long the bastion of upper-class snobbery, re- 
mained closed to Jews (who formed 11 of their own). Much 
more serious were the Peekskill Riots. For several years a con- 
sortium of the summer camps and colonies invited bass-bari- 
tone Paul Robeson, a multi-talented African-American singer, 
actor, and political radical, to perform. After the Labor Day 
concert of 1949, local ruffians, screaming anti-black, anti- 
Communist and anti-Jewish epithets, pelted cars and buses 
exiting the grounds. Police looked on impassively while the 
rioters damaged vehicles, inflicting injuries upon the pas- 
sengers. 

Untouched by the Peekskill incident, many Jews wel- 
comed new opportunities to live and work in the county. 
Teachers found positions heretofore denied them. Some West- 
chester-born college-educated sons (and later, daughters) re- 
turned from war and university to apply new technology and 
selling techniques to their fathers’ businesses. Others pre- 
ferred to practice law and medicine near home to commut- 
ing to New York. 

During the immediate postwar period Jewish communal 
life flourished. People who had seldom attended religious ser- 
vices in the city joined synagogues when they moved to West- 
chester. They raised money to help Orthodox, Conservative 
and Reform congregations relocate existing institutions and 
construct new ones in villages where none had existed before. 
Premier architects Philip Johnson, Marcel Breuer, and Louis 
Kahn designed houses of worship in Port Chester, Scarsdale, 
and Chappaqua. 

As the excitement of newness abated, economic and so- 
cial circumstances again restructured the Westchester Jewish 
community. In the 1970s and 1980s embattled school systems, 
high taxes, and societal problems rendered the southernmost 
cities less desirable. Major synagogues in Yonkers and Mt. Ver- 
non merged, relocated further north, or gave up the ghost. The 
second wave of feminism and inflated housing prices brought 
women into the workplace; consequently fewer devoted en- 
ergy to congregational sisterhoods and Hadassah. As well, 
predominantly male Jewish organizations, such as the Jewish 
War Veterans and B'nai Brith, no longer attracted newcom- 
ers. Remaining service, defense, and charitable organizations 
moved their headquarters to south-central Westchester - i.e., 
the area centered in White Plains, Scarsdale, and northern 
New Rochelle. 

Change was also apparent in the business and profes- 
sional profile of Westchester Jewry. While many Jews con- 
tinued to commute to New York City, an ever-increasing mi- 
nority worked closer to home. The professional staffs of area 
hospitals became disproportionately Jewish. Corporate chains 
slowly ground down the independent pharmacies, privately 
owned clothing stores, and dry goods emporia. The result 
was that few shops along the Main Streets of Port Chester and 
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New Rochelle, for example, heavily Jewish in the early 20% 
century, remained under Jewish ownership. Consequently 
sons and daughters who returned to Westchester after col- 
lege took over only those family businesses that were size- 
able or cutting-edge. Otherwise, they found opportunity in 
the corporate parks and professional offices constructed all 
over the county. 

The most recent Jewish influx began in the early 1990s. 
At a time when the population of American Jewry and New 
York Jewry remained static, Westchester Jewry experienced 
a 40% growth, from 91,000 in 1991 to 129,000 in 2002. Hous- 
ing costs and lack of space in built-up areas moved the pop- 
ulation northward. By 2005, northern Westchester matched 
south-central Westchester in Jewish population and affluence. 
A case in point is the fact that the Reform congregations of 
Chappaqua and Bedford nearly match the largest temples in 
Scarsdale and White Plains in size, beauty and membership. 

Judaism in northern Westchester presents an uneven pat- 
tern. On the one hand Jewish religious practice is weaker in 
northern Westchester than in areas closer to New York City. 
More Jews in this area are married to non-Jews, and for many 
others, Judaism is a seasonal matter. In 2002 about three-quar- 
ters attended a seder and fasted on Yom Kippur, but only 16% 
lit Shabbat candles and 7% kept kosher. On the other hand, 
recent arrivals to northern Westchester have launched a num- 
ber of new Jewish institutions. Pleasantville, home to the pio- 
neering Hays family, but with a weak Jewish presence through 
most of the 20" century, now hosts the Richard J. Rosenthal 
jcc and the Pleasantville Community Synagogue. Newcomers 
have initiated Jewish study groups, havurot, and congregations 
in villages with no previous Jewish address. Most Northern 
Westchester synagogues identify as Reform, but with a decid- 
edly independent streak. Publicity for The Jewish Family Con- 
gregation, South Salem, for example, boasts that it “practices 
Reform Judaism with a traditional flavor” 

In the early 21° century, however, the core of Westchester 
Jewish life nevertheless remained in south-central Westches- 
ter. More Jews there than in other sections of the county ob- 
serve Jewish rituals and attend synagogue on a regular basis, 
contribute to Jewish causes, visit Israel with some regularity, 
enroll their children in Jewish schools, and supply leadership 
for Jewish organizations in the county and New York City. 

For all Westchester Jewry, there was a discernable Jew- 
ish profile. In 2002 Westchester Jews constituted 9% of Jew- 
ish households in the eight counties of the uja/Federation 
of New York service area (New York City, Long Island and 
Westchester). Half (51%) belonged to synagogues, a consider- 
able advance over the 43% regional total. Among Westchester 
Jews 42% identifed as Reform, 31% as Conservative and 9% 
as Orthodox, a deviation from the comprehensive New York 
profile, where the percentages are more balanced: 29%, 26% 
and 19% respectively. In a child-centered region, over half of 
the Jewish children are enrolled in supplementary schools 
connected to synagogues, while 31% attend four Jewish day 
schools and two high schools that follow Orthodox or Conser- 
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vative models. A few adolescents travel to Jewish high schools 
in New York City. 

Virtually all children in Jewish families attend college or 
university, and many do not return to Westchester. The future 
of Westchester Jewry depends upon opportunities in business 
and the professions and the continued appeal of life in New 
York and its environs. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B.R. Shargel and H.L. Drimmer, The Jews 
of Westchester, a Social History (1994); B.R. Shargel, “Leftist Summer 
Colonies of Northern Westchester County, New York,” in: American 
Jewish History, 83:3 (September, 1995); New York Population Studies, 
ujA Federation of New York, 1991 and 2002. 


[Baila Round Shargel (2"¢ ed.)] 


WESTERBORK, the main transit camp for Dutch Jewry dur- 
ing the German occupation of Holland. The camp, situated 
in an extremely isolated region in the northeast of the coun- 
try, had been set up by the Dutch government in 1939 with a 
financial guarantee from Dutch Jewry, in order to shelter nu- 
merous Jewish refugees fleeing from Germany who crossed 
the Dutch frontiers illegally. The first group came on Oct. 9, 
1939. The camp held some 750 refugees when, on July 1, 1942, 
the Germans took command, after extending it considerably. 
From that date, more than 100,000 Jews arrested throughout 
the country remained for several days or weeks in Westerbork, 
where they had to work before being deported to other camps, 
primarily Nazi death camps, as part of the “final solution of 
the Jewish problem” (see *Holocaust: General Survey). During 
this period the camp was continually overcrowded. On Oct. 2, 
1942, 13,000 Jews were imprisoned in Westerbork in one single 
Aktion. Thousands of them had to sleep on the floor without 
mattresses or blankets. Food and sanitary conditions were de- 
plorable. By September 1944, a total of 93 trains, consisting of 
20 trucks and containing 1,000-2,000 Jews, left Westerbork. 
Jewish officials were in charge of the internal organization 
and held responsible for maintaining law and order among 
the internees. Of those deported 54,930 went to Auschwitz 
in 68 transports, and 34,313 to Sobibor on 19 transports; most 
of these prisoners were killed upon arrival. In addition, 4,771 
went to Theresienstadt, which itself was a transit camp. Nine 
transports were sent to Bergen-Belsen with 3,762 inmates. A 
special Jewish police force was created for this purpose. The 
most important task of these Jewish officials was to determine 
the order in which Jewish families were to be deported. Most 
of the Jewish officials, including their president, had been se- 
lected from the German-Jewish refugees who constituted the 
older segment of the Westerbork population. This frequently 
gave rise to serious conflicts, especially between Dutch and 
German Jews. Westerbork had its own theater, where famous 
German artists who had fled to Holland gave performances, 
as well as an orchestra. An excellent hospital, with a capacity 
of 1,725 beds, had 120 surgeons, more than 1,000 employees, 
and a completely equipped operating theater, various clinics, 
a pharmacy, and laboratories. The camp also maintained vari- 
ous schools and a playground for children, workshops for the 
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repair of clothes and shoe shops, a bathhouse, and a post office. 
At the end of the war, only 900 Jews remained in Westerbork 
when the Canadians liberated the camp. The German com- 
mander, A.K. Gemmeken, was sentenced by a Dutch court to 
10 years’ imprisonment. Among those deported from West- 
erbork on one of the last trains in September 1944 was Anne 
*Frank and her family. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Presser, The Destruction of Dutch Jewry 
(1969), 406-64, and index; P. Mechanicus, Waiting for Death (1968); 
W. Warmbrunn, The Dutch under Nazi Occupation 1940-1945 (1963); 
61-68, 167-80; A.J. Herzberg, Kroniek der Jodenvervolging (1956), 
passim. 


[Abel Jacob Herzberg / Michael Berenbaum (2™ ed.)] 


WESTERN WALL (Heb. 7319795 27333), that section of the 
western supporting wall of the *Temple Mount which has 
remained intact since the destruction of the Second Temple 
(70 c.E.). It became the most hallowed spot in Jewish religious 
and national consciousness and tradition by virtue of its prox- 
imity to the Western Wall of the Holy of Holies in the Temple, 
from which, according to numerous sources, the Divine Pres- 
ence never departed. It became a center for mourning over 
the destruction of the Temple and Israel’s exile, on the one 
hand, and of religious - and in the 20" century also national - 
communion with the memory of Israel’s former glory and 
the hope for its restoration, on the other. Because of the for- 
mer association, it became known in European languages as 
the “Wailing Wall” (or similar appellations). Most of the 
Western Wall of the Temple Mount, which was about 1,580 ft. 
(485 m.) long, is hidden by the buildings adjoining it. The 
accessible portion of the Wall was (until June 1967) no lon- 
ger than 91 ft. (28 m.) from the Mahkama building garden 
on the north to the Prophet’s Gate (Barclay’s Gate below the 
Moghrabis’ Gate) on the south. In front of it ran a stone- 
paved alley no wider than 10 ft. (3.3 m.) bordered on its west 
by a slum area, the Moghrabi Quarter, established in the 14” 
century. The Wall above ground consisted of 24 courses of 
stones of different types of dressing and decreasing in size and 
age, reaching a total height of 58 ft. (18 m.) with 19 ft. (6 m.) 
above the level of the Temple Mount. In Warren’s work in the 
19h century 19 more courses were detected buried under- 
ground, the lowest founded on the natural rock of the Tyro- 
poeon Valley. 

In 1968 the ground in front of the Wall was excavated to 
reveal two of the buried courses of stone, and the Wall as it ex- 
ists today consists of eight courses of huge, marginally dressed 
(“Herodian”) stones from the Second Temple period, above 
which are four layers of smaller, plainly dressed stones from 
the Moslem (Umayyad) period, eighth century. The upper 
stones were constructed from the Mamluk period and later. 
Jewish travelers since the Crusader period used to marvel at 
the immense dimensions of the lower stones - average height 
3% ft. (1 m.), and length 10 ft. (3.3 m.), but some as long as 
39 ft. (12 m.) and weighing over 100 tons — and believed (in- 
correctly) that they were part of Solomon's Temple. In order 
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to withstand the pressure of the soil and debris fills situated 
behind the Wall, the courses of stone were laid with a slight 
batter, with each row being set back about two inches relative 
to the one beneath it. The Wall thus slants slightly eastward. 
This factor, the weight of the stones, and the accuracy of the 
cutting accounts for the unusual stability of the Wall. 


In Jewish Tradition and History 

Since 135 C.E. (the failure of the *Bar Kokhba revolt), the 
prayers of Israel both in Erez Israel and throughout the Dias- 
pora were directed toward the site of the destroyed Temple. 
The Temple itself as well as all the structures on the Temple 
Mount were completely effaced, and thus the walls, the only 
remnants of the Temple Mount, became endeared to the 
Jews. It cannot be determined with certainty from what point 
prayers were offered just at this particular section of the West- 
ern Wall. The Midrashim already refer to the general sanctity 
of the Western Wall of the Temple in the fourth century c.z., 
perhaps referring to the time of Julian the Apostate. They 
speak of “the Western Wall of the Temple” or of “the Western 
Gate,” from which the Divine Presence never moves, which 
was not destroyed and never will be destroyed (Ex. R. 2:2; 
Num. R. 11:2, etc.). It seems probable, however, that the rabbis 
were referring to the Western Wall of the Holy of Holies and 
that its indestructibility is symbolic rather than actual, since 
that wall was in fact destroyed. The notion of the ever-present 
*Shekhinah therefore became associated with the Western Wall 
(of the Temple Mount). An 11't-century source - referred to as 
the “prayer at the gates” document - is known from the Cairo 
*Genizah, and according to it Jews conducted prayers next to 
the Western Wall not in the present location but farther north 
immediately opposite the Holy of Holies of the Jewish Temple, 
ie., in the area in front of “Warren's Gate.” In the 12"* century 
*Benjamin of Tudela mentions Jews coming to the Western 
Wall for prayers and to the “Mercy Gate,” but it is possible 
that the other walls to the south and east also served a similar 
purpose. Later visiting rabbis (12't-15'» centuries) also refer 
to the walls of the Temple Mount, but they, too, are not site- 
specific in terms of a gathering spot for Jewish worship along 
the Western Wall. The Western Wall is not mentioned at all 
by *Nahmanides (13'* century) in his detailed account of the 
Temple site in 1267 nor in the report of *Estori ha-Parhi (14 
century). It does not figure even in descriptions of Jerusalem 
in Jewish sources of the 15» century (e.g., Meshullam of Volt- 
erra, *Obadiah of Bertinoro, etc.). The name Western Wall, 
used by Obadiah, refers - as can be inferred from the con- 
text — to the southwestern corner of the wall, and there is no 
hint that there was a place of Jewish worship there. 

It is only from the 16" century that Jews began pray- 
ing at the present location and this is clear from the avail- 
able sources. 

Thenceforth all literary sources describe it as a place of 
assembly and prayer for Jews. According to a tradition trans- 
mitted by Moses *Hagiz, it was the sultan Selim, the conqueror 
of Jerusalem, who recovered the Wall from underneath the 
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dungheap which was hiding it and granted permission to the 
Jews to hold prayers there. No Muslim sources about Jeru- 
salem bear any evidence of Arab interest in the Western Wall. 
The nearby area became Muslim religious property at least as 
early as in the 13"* century, and from 1320 there is mention of 
the Moghrabi Quarter established there. 

With the expansion of the Jewish population in Erez 
Israel from the beginning of the 19» century onward, and with 
the increase in visitors, the popularity of the Western Wall 
grew among Jews. Its image began to appear in Jewish folk- 
loristic art (upon ritual articles, seals, and title pages) and later 
also in modern art drawings (B. Shatz, J. Steinhardt, M. Cha- 
gall, and others). It also became a subject of literary creation. 
The 19 century also saw the beginning of the archaeological 
study of the Western Wall. In 1838 *Robinson discovered the 
arch since named after him, immediately south of the West- 
ern Wall, and in the 1850s J. Barclay investigated the lintel of 
an ancient gate (now in the corner of the women's section; 
see *Temple, The Second). In 1865 C.W. *Wilson described 
the arched structure previously discovered by Tobler in the 
1830s. From 1867 Sir Charles *Warren sank shafts around the 
perimeter walls of the Temple Mount and was able to ascer- 
tain its full height on three sides. Excavations were conducted 
to the south of the Western Wall, beneath Robinson's Arch, to 
the southwest corner of the Temple Mount, as well as along 
the southern Temple Mount Wall, by B. Mazar from 1967 to 
1978. More recently excavations were made beneath Robin- 
son’s Arch by R. Reich and Y. Bilig. To the north of the West- 
ern Wall, excavations were made along the Western Wall of 
the Temple Mount by the Ministry of Religious Affairs, and 
following that systematically by D. Bahat. 

During the 19" century attempts were made on behalf 
of the Jewish community in connection with the Wall. In the 
1850s Hakham Abdullah of Bombay failed in his efforts to buy 
the Wall. Sir Moses Montefiore tried in vain to obtain permis- 
sion for placing benches or for installing a protection against 
rain there. Permission to pave the street was, however, granted. 
Occasionally a table for the reading of the Torah was placed 
near the Wall, but had to be soon removed at the demands 
of the Muslim religious authorities. In 1887 Baron Rothschild 
offered to buy the whole Moghrabi Quarter, and have it de- 
molished. He proposed to the government that for the funds 
received the Waqf should obtain other lands and resettle there 
the residents evacuated from the Moghrabi Quarter. Although 
negotiations reached an advanced stage the plan never mate- 
rialized for reasons not properly clarified to the present day. 
It is probable that objections were raised not only on the part 
of the Waqf, but also on the part of the rabbis and communal 
leaders of the Sephardi community on whose full coopera- 
tion Rothschild made conditional his handling of this deli- 
cate matter. It appears that certain rabbis observed that the 
conditions laid down for the designated Jewish sacred trust 
(hekdesh) would convert the area into a public domain (reshut 
ha-rabbim) with regard to carrying on the Sabbath and thus 
create halakhic difficulties. In addition interests and counter- 
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there are indications that Balaam was perceived as a Tran- 
sjordanian, or son of an inland nation. It is noteworthy that 
both the Vulgate and the Samaritan versions read in Num 22:5 
‘eres bené ‘Amm6[n] “to the land of the Ammonites? in place of 
Hebrew bené > ammé, “the land of his people,’ The attribution 
to a seer named Balaam of the inscriptions found at Deir ‘Alla 
which were, given their language and exposition, composed 
in the immediate area, would further endorse his identity as 
a figure who came from a neighboring, inland country. It is 
best, therefore, to allow for alternative traditions regarding 
Balaam’s place of origin (Levine, 2000, 145-48). 


The Structure and Contents of the Balaam Pericope 

The Balaam Pericope consists of prose narratives that serve 
as a rubric for the poems of the pericope and poetic compo- 
sitions. 


(A) THE POETIC REPERTOIRE. There are four major ora- 
tions, followed by a series of three, brief prophecies. Each 
oration is introduced as a mashal “balanced verse.’ Only the 
third and fourth orations explicitly identify Balaam as the 
speaker, though the first and second refer to Balak by name, 
making it virtually certain that Balak is the speaker. In the 
first oration (Num. 23:7-10), the speaker relates that he was 
called from Aram by Balak to pronounce curses over Israel, 
but was powerless to do so because Israel had been blessed 
by El/yHwu. Overlooking the Israelite encampment from the 
heights, Balaam was awed by its vast expanse, impressed that 
the Israelites needed no allies, and were capable of achieving 
victory on their own. He would willingly share the fate of such 
heroes! In the second (Num. 23:18-24), the speaker addresses 
Balak directly, insisting that El will not renege on his promise 
to bless Israel, and consequently his own mission could not be 
countermanded. yHwH would not countenance any misfor- 
tune overtaking Israel, a people strong as a lion and protected 
by a powerful deity who directly informs them of the future, 
thereby rendering divination unnecessary. In the third ora- 
tion (Num. 24:3-9), entitled “The speech (Hebrew ne'um) of 
Balaam. Beor’s son,’ the speaker's professional gifts are enu- 
merated. He is “one who hears El’s utterances,” and “who be- 
holds the vision of Shadday” (the fourth oration adds: “who 
is privy to Elyon’s knowledge”). Balaam describes the beauty 
of the Israelite encampment in words that have become part 
of Jewish liturgy: “How lovely are your tents, oh Jacob/ your 
dwellings, oh Israel” Alluding to Saul, king of Israel, he pre- 
dicts that Israel will prevail over the Amalekite king, Agag 
(1 Sam. 15). In the fourth oration (Num. 24:15-19), similarly 
entitled, Balaam alludes to David’s conquests of Moab and 
Edom.(11 Sam. 8:2, 12-14), characterizing that king dramati- 
cally as a shooting star, as a meteor. In the three brief ora- 
tions that follow (Num. 24:20-23) Balaam assumes the role 
of a “prophet to the nations” and predicts the ultimate down- 
fall of the Amalekites and Kenites, and possibly of Assyrians, 
west of the Euphrates. 

Viewing the Balaam orations in their entirety, it is clear 
that the agenda changes after the second poem. Having pro- 
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claimed Israel’s victorious destiny on the way to the Prom- 
ised Land, Balaam proceeds in the third and fourth orations 
to predict Israelite victories over the Canaanite peoples and 
over hostile neighboring peoples in the interior. This purview 
is expanded in the brief prophecies to the nations. It is also the 
case that after the second oration Balaam ceases to justify his 
refusal to carry out Balak’s wishes, and, invoking his preemi- 
nent status as a seer, predicts without apology dramatic Isra- 
elite victories, including the subjugation of Moab itself. 

The poetic sections employ several designations of di- 
vinity, in addition to YHWH and eléhim, namely, Shadday, 
Elyon, and most frequently, El. It has been customary to in- 
terpret these names as epithets of YHwH. Although originally 
the names of discrete deities, they had, so the argument goes, 
been synthesized with yHwu, thereby becoming merely an- 
other way of referring to the God of Israel. On this basis, we 
would translate Numberss 23:7 as follows: “How can I curse 
whom the deity has not condemned? How can I doom whom 
YHWH has not doomed?” 

Though the El-yHwu synthesis (Eissfeldt, 1956) is in- 
deed evident in biblical literature, it remains to be determined 
whether it is expressed in the Balaam orations, or in other po- 
ems that may hark back to a stage in the development of Isra- 
elite religion when the worship of the Syro-Cannanite deity, 
El, was regarded as acceptable. It is in this spirit, after all, that 
the worship of El, sometimes registered as El Shadday, is im- 
puted to the Patriarchs (Gen. 28:3, 31:13, 35:11, 46:3), an at- 
tribution explained in so many words in Exodus 6:2-3. This 
is the view most recently adopted by Levine (2000, 217-34), 
who sees evidence of an El archive in biblical literature, parts 
of which were redacted so as to conform to the El-YHwH 
synthesis. In Levine's view, some of the El poems, most no- 
tably the Balaam orations, themselves were retained in their 
unredacted form, so that their references to El, in particular, 
should be understood as designations of the Syro-Canaanite 
deity by that name, not as epithets of the God of Israel. As will 
be observed, it is likewise El who presides over the gods in the 
Balaam inscriptions from Deir ‘Alla. Read in this manner, the 
biblical Balaam orations present a distinctive view of Israelite 
religion: YHWH is acknowledged as Israel’s national God, their 
divine King, who is present in their midst to assure them vic- 
tory. At the same time, it is powerful El who liberated Israel 
from Egypt, and who has blessed Israel irreversibly, keeping 
faith with them. This earlier religious outlook would be pre- 
cisely what Exodus 6:2-3 was aimed at disavowing. 

This understanding of the religious predicates of the 
Balaam orations, and of the posture of Balaam, explains why 
there is no battle projected between yHwH and the gods of 
Moab, and why Balaam is powerless to curse Israel. It is not 
only yHwH who is providential over Israel, but El, Shadday, 
and Elyon, as well. It is as if to say that Moab’s own gods, mem- 
bers of the traditional West-Semitic pantheon, were arrayed 
against them. Most scholars, however, view the Balaam ora- 
tions as expressing the El-yHwu synthesis, in essence pro- 
claiming yHwu’s exclusive providence over Israel, as well as 
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interests among the trustees of the various Sephardi sacred 
trusts foiled the plan. 

Shortly before World War 1, a further attempt to pur- 
chase the surroundings of the Western Wall was made by the 
Anglo-Palestine Bank. These negotiations were interrupted 
by the outbreak of the war. In 1912 the Turkish authorities or- 
dered the removal of a partition between men and women, 
benches, a glass cupboard for candles, a table for reading the 
Torah, etc., about the introduction of which the Wagqf had 
complained. 

After the Balfour Declaration and the British Mandate 
had given the Jews a recognized national status in Erez Israel, 
they began to add national significance to the traditional re- 
ligious significance of the Western Wall. The Arab mufti in- 
cited his community against the Zionists (who, he claimed, 
intended to seize control of the Wall) by proclaiming it a sa- 
cred Muslim site which he named after the legendary horse 
“Al-Burak,’ upon which Mohammed is supposed to have rid- 
den to Jerusalem and which he allegedly tied to this wall dur- 
ing his visit. Many intercommunal conflicts about the Western 
Wall occurred in the 1920s. In order to antagonize the Jews 
the mufti ordered the opening of a gate at the southern end 
of the street thus converting it into a thoroughfare for pass- 
ersby and animals. In addition the Muslims deliberately held 
loud-voiced ceremonies in the vicinity. They also complained 
again about the placing of accessories of worship near the 
Wall, and a partition (between men and women) was forc- 
ibly removed - by the British police - on the Day of Atone- 
ment 1928. In August 1929 an instigated Muslim crowd rioted 
among the worshipers and destroyed ritual objects and, fol- 
lowing the excitement and unrest this created, murderous ri- 
ots broke out a few days later. 

The British set up a committee of inquiry and conse- 
quently an international committee (consisting of a Swede, a 
Swiss, and a Dutchman) was appointed by the League of Na- 
tions to resolve “the problem of the Wall” Although this com- 
mittee ascertained that the place was indeed holy to Jews well 
before the time of Saladin (i.e., 1187), this was most likely a ref- 
erence to the holiness of the Temple Mount as a whole, with no 
clear chronological data as to the origins of the worship at the 
Western Wall being available to them. The committee met in 
Jerusalem, in the summer of 1930, and the results of “the trial 
of the Wall,” as it became known, were as follows: 

(a) the Muslims had absolute ownership of the Wall; 

(b) the Jews had the uncontested right to worship and to 
place seats in the street; 

(c) the Jews were not to blow the shofar there. 

The Arabs objected. The Jews accepted, except for the 
prohibition to blow the shofar, which was considered a sear- 
ing humiliation. Indeed, each year nationalist youths would 
blow the shofar near the Wall at the termination of the Day 
of Atonement, which would always lead to the intervention 
of the British police. 

From December 1947, after bloody incidents with the 
Arabs, Jews were no longer able to approach the Western Wall, 
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and after the capitulation of the Jewish Quarter (of the Old 
City) in May 1948, Jews were prevented for 19 years from even 
looking at the Wall from afar. The paragraph in the cease-fire 
agreement granting freedom of access to the holy places was 
not kept by the Jordanians. 

The Wall was liberated on the third day of the Six-Day 
War (June 7, 1967) by Israel’s parachutists breaking through 
the “bloody gate,” which the mufti had opened. The Moghrabi 
Quarter was immediately demolished and on the first day of 
Shavuot, one-quarter of a million Jews swarmed to the place. 
Subsequently the buildings placed against the Wall in its con- 
tinuation southward were removed. The entire cleared area 
in front of the Western Wall was leveled and converted into 
a large paved open space. The lower square near the Wall is 
the prayer area, where one may find people praying or study- 
ing, either singly or in groups, day and night throughout the 
year. Since the liberation of the Wall, it has hosted national 
events and ceremonies, such as bar mitzvahs, the swearing in 
of new IDF troops, and memorial and religious services with 
the attendance of government officials. Under Israeli admin- 
istration, the excavations made by Warren in 1867, north of 
the Wall beneath the Muslim structures, were renewed and 
extended, uncovering the continuation of the Wall northward 
beyond Wilson's bridge. To the south, too, archaeological ex- 
cavations progressively revealed the impressive extent of the 
Wall. One of the main findings of the excavations was the 
Wall's tunnel, 488 meters in length. The tunnel passes near the 
foundations of the Western Wall of the Temple Mount and is 
considered the closest point to the Holy of Holies (Kodesh ha- 
Kodashim). Inside the tunnel is located the Warren Gate, one 
of the gates to the Temple which were closed by the Muslim 
Wadf. The tunnel was opened to the public in 1996 by order 
of Binyamin *Netanyahu, then Israel’s prime minister. It led 
to violent clashes between Palestinians and Israeli police and 
soldiers which cost the lives of 15 Israelis and numerous Pales- 
tinians. Another site in the Wall complex is the archeological 
garden, located south of the Wall and consisting of remains 
of Jerusalem from the Second Temple period, mainly mikvaot 
(see *mikveh). In addition, there is a Herodian commercial 
street, with the remains of shops, which led visitors towards 
the Temple Mount. At the southern edge of the Wall a pile of 
hewn stones bears witness to the destruction of the Temple. 
Among the stones, archeologists have found a special one chis- 
eled on five sides. The inscription led them to believe that it 
was the one used by the priest to announce the beginning of 
the Sabbath to the people of Jerusalem. Near the archeologi- 
cal garden is the Davidson Center, a glass building with four 
underground floors where exhibits from the Second Temple 
and Byzantine periods are on display. 
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[Jacob Auerbach / Dan Bahat and Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 


°WESTERWEEL, JOHAN (“Joop”; 1899-1944), Dutch ed- 
ucator and Righteous Among the Nations. Born in Zutphen, 
the Netherlands, to parents belonging to the Darbyite Church, 
also known as the Plymouth Brethren, Johan (better known as 
Joop) Westerweel attended a denominational teachers college 
and developed a personal philosophy that combined elements 
of socialism with his own version of evangelical Christianity. 
His first teaching job was in the Dutch East Indies (today In- 
donesia), but he was soon in trouble for protesting the exploi- 
tation of the native population by the Dutch masters. When 
he refused to report for compulsory military training because 
of his pacifistic beliefs, he was expelled from the colony. Re- 
turning home, he joined the teaching faculty of a school, and 
later became principal of a Montessori school in Rotterdam. It 
was there, some while later, that he first came into contact with 
Jewish refugees from Germany and learned about the plight of 
the Jews under Hitler. Thus came about his contact with the 
Dutch branch of *He-Halutz, an organization that prepared 
young people for a life of pioneering and agricultural work in 
Palestine and which had a training farm in Loosdrecht, near 
Amsterdam. In August 1942, when the 50-or-so trainees and 
instructors at the farm learned that they were slated for de- 
portation within a few weeks, the group’s leaders, Menachem 
Pinkhof and Joachim (“Shushu”) Simon, turned to Westerweel 
for help; he had already temporarily hidden several Jews in his 
home. After listening attentively to their plans to help build a 
new society in Palestine, though opposed to nationalism in any 
form, he was impressed by their idealism and concluded that 
he had at least found a cause worthy of his fundamentalist pi- 
ety, combined with his faith in socialism and his contempt for 
the Nazis. Immediately swinging into action, Westerweel set in 
motion a far-ranging plan to temporarily hide the farm’s staff 
and students with friendly gentile families, assisted by trust- 
worthy persons since then known as the Westerweel group, 
and then gradually move them to neutral Spain, whence they 
would proceed to Erez Israel. To get to Spain meant travel- 
ing hundreds of miles across German-occupied Belgium and 
France, armed with forged papers. Westerweel organized and 
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personally directed virtually every aspect of this operation, 
aided by his wife, Wilhelmina, and about a dozen underground 
activists, escorting most of the escapees all the way from the 
Netherlands to the Franco-Spanish border on the peak of the 
Pyrenées mountains. One of them recalled his parting words 
one freezing afternoon in 1944 high up in the mountains. “You 
are on the threshold of freedom. Soon you will arise in the land 
of freedom and will fulfill your goal of building Erez Israel as 
a homeland for the world’s Jews. I wish each of you happi- 
ness and good luck, but do not forget your comrades who fell 
along the road and by sacrificing their lives paved the way for 
your journey to freedom.... Remember the world’s suffering, 
and build your land in such a way that it justifies its existence 
by providing freedom for all its inhabitants and abandoning 
war.’ Not long afterward, on March 11, 1944, he was arrested 
by the Germans at a Dutch-Belgium border-crossing point; 
Wilhelmina had already previously been arrested and confined 
to the Vught concentration camp. Brutally tortured, Joop re- 
fused to divulge the names of his associates. He was executed 
on August 11, 1944, just a few days after an attempt to rescue 
him ended in failure. He had once told his Jewish associ- 
ates, “You're wrong in thinking I am helping you because you 
are Jewish. Even if you were blacks or Hottentots, no matter 
what, I would help you in the name of justice, for you are in 
need.” While awaiting execution, Joop Westerweel penned a 
farewell message to his Jewish friends. It reads in part: “There 
they are ... all my comrades, standing side by side with me; 
together we have advanced along this road to confront the en- 
emy.... Whether I die or live is now all the same to me. A great 
light has dawned within me, enriching me. It is time for silent 
thoughts. The night is dark and long. But I am fully aglow from 
the splendor within me.” His wife, Wilhelmina, was dispatched 
to Ravensbrueck concentration camp and luckily survived. The 
couple's four children were in hiding with friends. In 1963, Yad 
Vashem awarded Joop and Wilhelmina Westerweel the title of 
Righteous Among the Nations. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yad Vashem Archives M31-32; I. Gutman 
(ed.), Encyclopedia of the Righteous Among the Nations: Netherlands, 
Vol. 2 (2004), 823-25; M. Paldiel, The Path of the Righteous (1993), 


138-41. 
[Mordecai Paldiel (2™4 ed.)] 


WESTHEIMER, FRANK HENRY (1912- ), U.S. organic 
chemist. He was born in Baltimore, Maryland, and educated 
at Dartmouth College and Harvard University, where he re- 
ceived his M.A. and Ph.D. He was National Research Fellow at 
Columbia University (1935-36) before joining the department 
of chemistry at the University of Chicago (1936-1954) where 
he became professor (1948). During this period he supervised 
the National Development Research Council’s Explosives Re- 
search Laboratory (1944-45). He was Morris Loeb Professor of 
Chemistry at Harvard (1954-83) after which he became pro- 
fessor emeritus. Westheimer was among the first chemists to 
apply physical techniques to analyzing biochemical reactions, 
and he made outstanding contributions to understanding the 
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molecular mechanics of reactions involving phosphate esters, 
biphenyls, and beta-keto acids. He was a renowned teacher 
with a great interest in chemistry education; the Westheimer 
Report (1965) was the first to assess its relevance to U.S. public 
affairs. His many honors include the Cope Award (1982), the 
National Medal of Science (1986), the Priestley Medal (1988), 
and the Willard Gibbs Medal (2003). He was a foreign mem- 
ber of the Royal Society of London and was a member of the 
President’s Science Advisory Committee (1967-70). 

[Michael Denman (2" ed.)] 


WESTHEIMER, RUTH (1928- ), sexologist and broad- 
caster. Born Karola Ruth Siegel to an affluent family in Frank- 
furt, Germany, she was sent to boarding school in Switzerland 
while her parents attempted to arrange passage for the rest of 
the family out of Nazi Germany. She was never to see them 
again; it is probable that they died in Auschwitz. 

A staunch Zionist, she immigrated to Palestine at age 
16, where she joined the Haganah and learned Hebrew. She 
moved to Paris in 1950, where she earned a degree in psy- 
chology from the Sorbonne. Moving to the US. in 1956, she 
received her doctorate in education from Columbia Univer- 
sity in 1970. 

Westheimer became familiar to millions of radio and Tv 
viewers and listeners as Dr. Ruth, dispensing frank, unambig- 
uous, commonsensical advice on sexual matters in a thickly 
European-accented English to callers. She received her initial 
break in the media in 1980 when wyNy-EM, a New York City 
radio station, gave her a late-night slot for her show Sexu- 
ally Speaking. By 1983 it was the top-rated radio show in New 
York City and cleared the way for her to move into television 
with the widely syndicated The Dr. Ruth Show (1984-91). She 
also hosted the Tv talk show What's Up, Dr. Ruth? (1989-90). 
From 2000 she appeared as Dr. Ruth Wordheimer in the edu- 
cational/fantasy Tv series Between the Lions on PBs. She also 
had a syndicated newspaper column called “Ask Dr. Ruth? 

Advocating good sex in the context of loving relation- 
ships, Dr. Ruth also used books to spread her message. Her 
many publications include Dr. Ruths Guide to Good Sex (1983); 
Dr. Ruth’s Guide to Married Lovers (1986); an autobiography, All 
in a Lifetime (1987); Sex and Morality (1991); Dr. Ruth’s Guide 
to Safer Sex (1992); The Art of Arousal (1993); Dr. Ruth’s Ency- 
clopedia of Sex (1994); Sex for Dummies (1995); Heavenly Sex: 
Sexuality in the Jewish Tradition (with J. Mark, 1995); The Value 
of a Family (with B. Yagoda, 1996); Grandparenthood (1998); 
Pregnancy Guide for Couples (with A. Grunebaum, 1999); 
Power: The Ultimate Aphrodisiac (2001); Romance for Dummies 
(2002); and Human Sexuality (with S. Lopater, 2002). 

She maintained ties with Israel, visiting frequently and 
cooperating in joint projects with Israeli academics and pub- 
lishers. In that sphere, she wrote Surviving Salvation: The Ethi- 
opian Jewish Family in Transition (1993). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Multer, The Dr. Ruth Phenomenon (1987); 
M. Scariano, Dr. Ruth Westheimer (1992). 

[Rohan Saxena and Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 
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WESTPHALIA, region in Germany. During the Middle 
Ages Jews lived not only in the duchy of Westphalia but also 
in many of the bishoprics, cities, and earldoms of the region 
known as Westphalia. Jews were present in most areas by the 
beginning of the 13 century; many came from *Cologne, 
where a flourishing community existed at the end of the 12" 
century. They generally settled in small numbers; the first 
organized communities existed in *Muenster, *Minden, and 
*Dortmund, where Archbishop Conrad of Cologne granted 
the Jews a charter of privileges in 1250. Until the middle of the 
14" century, they were under the jurisdiction of the country 
nobles. Later, with the strengthening of the towns, the Jews 
were placed under the municipal jurisdiction, and the number 
permitted to settle was limited. They earned their livelihood 
primarily by moneylending. The Jews of Westphalia were vic- 
tims of the *Black Death persecutions in 1348-49, but during 
the second half of the 14" century they returned to the towns 
from which they had fled or had been expelled. Despite local 
expulsions, Jewish settlement continued in Westphalia. In the 
latter part of the 17" century, as well as in the 18" century, Jew- 
ish autonomy was severely restricted by governmental control 
and regulation. Nevertheless, the number of Jews increased. 
They were engaged not only in moneylending but also as mer- 
chants in gold, silver, cloth, and livestock. 

The establishment of the Kingdom of Westphalia by 
Napoleon in 1807 brought a dramatic change in the status 
of the Jews. The Napoleonic kingdom was located to the 
west of Westphalia and was made up of portions of Hanover, 
Hesse, and other states. On January 27, 1808, the Jews were 
granted civic rights and — as the first Jews of Germany - could 
settle throughout the kingdom, engage in the profession of 
their choice, and had total freedom of commerce. After a few 
months, a *consistory was founded using the French institu- 
tion as a prototype, and existed from 1808 to 1813 in the capital, 
*Kassel. Its president was Israel Jacobson, financial adviser to 
King Jerome Bonaparte, assisted by rabbis Loeb Mayer Berlin 
(1738-1814), Simon Kalkar (1754-1812), and Mendel Sternhardt 
(1768-1825). Also participating in the work of the consistory 
were two scholars, David Fraenkel (1779-1865), publisher of 
Sulamit, and Jeremiah *Heinemann (1778-1855). The secre- 
tary was S. Markel, the attorney for the municipal council of 
Kassel. Its task was the supervision of all Jewish activities in 
Westphalia. Innovations in the religious service were intro- 
duced that aroused considerable controversy, and new schools 
were formed, including a seminary in Kassel for the training 
of teachers and rabbis in 1810. Of particular interest was the 
experimental school in Kassel that combined secular and Jew- 
ish studies. Westphalia was divided into seven districts, each 
with its rabbi and his assistant. Jews were compelled to choose 
family names. Many were attracted by the liberal policies of 
the kingdom, and by 1810 the number of Jews had risen to 
19,039. In 1813, however, the kingdom was abolished, and with 
it the consistory was dissolved. 

Parts of the region known as Westphalia were included 
in the Prussian province of Westphalia in 1816, and the sta- 
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tus of the Jews became similar to that of their coreligionists 
of Prussia. Together with them, they gradually obtained their 
*emancipation between 1847 and 1867. In 1881 an organization 
of Westphalian communities was formed. The notorious anti- 
semite Adolf *Stoecker was active in Westphalia at the end of 
the 19” century. The Jewish population of Westphalia num- 
bered 21,595 in 1932 (0.45% of the total). The principal com- 
munities were *Gelsenkirchen (population 1,440); Muenster 
(600); *Bielefeld (860); *Bochum (1,152); Dortmund (3,820); 
and *Hagen (650). 

The rise of Nazism led to considerable Jewish emigration 
from Westphalia, as well as intensive adult education efforts 
on the part of the Jewish community. Many synagogues were 
destroyed in November 1938, and mass deportations emptied 
Westphalia of its Jews by 1941. 

The community was renewed after the war, and a number 
of synagogues rebuilt. In 1946 Westphalia became a part of the 
modern federal state of North Rhine-Westphalia. There were 
924 Jews living there in 1970. In 1989 the nine Jewish com- 
munities in Westphalia numbered 745. In 2004 there were ten 
communities with 7,204 members. The biggest communities 
are Dortmund (3,409); Bochum (1,147); and Muenster (753). 
This remarkable increase of membership is explained by the 
immigration of Jews from the former Soviet Union after 1990. 
In 1992 the Jewish museum of Westphalia was opened in the 
small town of Dorsten. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Gierse, Die Geschichte der Juden in West- 
falen waehrend des Mittelalters (1878); F. Lazarus, in: MGwJ, 58 
(1914), 81-96, 178-208, 326-58, 454-79, 542-61; B. Brilling, in: West- 
falische Forschungen, 12 (1959), 142-61; idem., Rheinisch Westfalische 
Zeitschrift fuer Volkskunde, 5 (1958), 133-62; 6 (1959), 91-99; H.C. 
Meyer, Aus Geschichte und Leben der Juden in Westfalen (1962), bib- 
liography, pp. 242-57; B. Brilling and H. Richtering (eds.), Westfalia 
Judaica (1967), includes bibliography; Germania Judaica, 2 (1968), 
880-1; 3 (1987), 2055-60; L. Horwitz, Die Israeliten unter dem Koenig- 
reich Westfalen (1900); A. Lewinsky, in: MGwy, 50 (1906); G. Samuel, 
in: ZGJD, 6 (1935), 47-51; M. Stern, in: Ost und West, 17 (1917), 255-68. 
ADD BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Stratmann and G. Birkmann, Juedische 
Friedhoefe in Westfalen und Lippe (1987); W. Stegemann (ed.), Juedi- 
sches Museum in Westfalen (1992); C. Gentile (ed.), Begegnungen mit 
juedischer Kultur in Nordrhein- Westfalen (1997); K. Menneken (ed.), 
Juedisches Leben in Westfalen (1998); G. Birkmann, Bedenke, vor wem 
du stehst. 300 Synagogen und ihre Geschichte in Westfalen und Lippe 
(1998); E. Brocke, Zeitzeugen. Begegnungen mit juedischem Leben in 
Nordrhein- Westfalen (1998); M. Sassenberg, Zeitenbruch 1933-1945 
(1999); M. Brocke, Feuer an Dein Heiligtum gelegt (1999); A. Kenk- 
mann (ed.), Verfolgung und Verwaltung (20017); S. Gruber and H. 
Ruessler, Hochqualifiziert und arbeitslos (2002). WEBSITE: Www. 
jmw-dorsten.de. 


[Zvi Avneri / Larissa Daemmig (24 ed.)] 


WEST VIRGINIA, state in the E. Central section of the US. 
Coal mining has been the predominant industry, but with au- 
tomation the number of coal miners has declined and there 
has been some migration out of the state. The Jewish popula- 
tion has also declined. From a reported high in 1956 of 6,000, 
the Jewish population fell to 4,755 in 1967 and, in 2001, 2,300 
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out of the total population of 1,808,000. The 2001 figures 
for the major Jewish communities were Beckley, 120; Blue- 
field-Princeton, 200; Charleston, 975; Clarksburg, 110; Fair- 
mont, 140; Morgantown 200; Parkersburg, 110; and Wheeling, 
290. Jewish life in the state has been largely a coextension of 
the religious organization. The first congregation, Leshem 
Shomayim, was formed in Wheeling in 1849; Charleston’s 
B'nai Israel was formed in 1873. West Virginia’s congregations, 
their numbers permitting, have always tried to maintain rab- 
binical leadership on a regular basis. The smaller congrega- 
tions, unable to do so, have, especially in the southern part 
of the state, welcomed Reform student rabbis. Over a period 
of two or three decades more than 60 such rabbis served the 
smaller communities. 

In addition to the congregations themselves, there are 
congregational women’s organizations in most of the commu- 
nities and congregational men’s organizations in a few. Both 
the Zionist Organization and Hadassah are represented in five 
of the communities. The National Council of Jewish Women 
has a chapter only in Charleston. Fund-raising is conducted 
by a Federated Jewish Charities organization in Charleston, 
Huntington, and Bluefield-Princeton; in Wheeling it is con- 
ducted under the auspices of a Jewish community council. 
In the last few years there has been a considerable influx of 
Jewish students from the northern cities. Morris Harvey Col- 
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WETTE, DE, WILHELM MARTIN LEBERECHT 


lege in Charleston has roughly 300 Jewish students; Marshall 
University in Huntington, 65; and West Virginia University 
in Morgantown, 300. The state university has a Hillel Foun- 
dation which was directed by Rabbi Herbert J. Wilner, who 
also served as spiritual leader of Morgantown’s Congregation 
Tree of Life. Jews have always taken a vigorous part in pub- 
lic affairs. In 1957-58, Harold L. Frankel served as mayor of 
Huntington. Serving in the West Virginia House of Delegates 
(lower division of the state legislature) in the early 1970s were 
Ivor F. Boiarsky, Simon H. Galperin, Jr., and Leo G. Kopel- 
man. Paul J. Kaufman was a member of the Senate. Fred H. 
Caplan was a member of the five-man Supreme Court of Ap- 
peals. Others serving in the previous decade in the House 
of Delegates were David A. Abrams, David M. Baker, Stan- 
ley E. Deutsch, and Fred H. Caplan. Rabbis, too, have been 
prominently involved in state affairs. Rabbi Martin Siegel of 
Wheeling was chairman of the West Virginia Arts and Hu- 
manities Council; Rabbi Samuel Cooper, from 1932 rabbi of 
Charleston's B’nai Jacob Congregation, was chairman of the 
West Virginia Human Rights Commission. Rabbi Samuel 
Volkman, rabbi of Charleston's B’nai Israel Congregation from 
1952 and regional director of the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations from 1957 to 1959, served as a member of the 
West Virginia Advisory Committee to the U.S. Commission 
on Civil Rights. 
[Samuel Volkman] 

There were two synagogues in Charlestown, a traditional 
congregation with an Orthodox rabbi and a Reform Congre- 
gation. There was a Conservative Synagogue in Clarksburg 
and a joint Conservative/Reform Congregation in Hunting- 
ton. There were Reform Synagogues in Logan, Martinsburg, 
Parkersburg, Welsch, Wheeling, and Williamson 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.I. Shinedling, West Virginia Jewry: Origins 
and History, 1850-1958, 3 vols. (1963). 


°WETTE, DE, WILHELM MARTIN LEBERECHT (1780- 
1849), German biblical scholar and theologian; born at Ulla, 
near Weimar, and died in Basle. De Wette came from a family 
of Protestant clerics of Dutch origin. He was appointed privat- 
docent in theology at the University of Jena in 1805. From 1807 
to 1810 he was professor of biblical exegesis at Heidelberg. At 
*Schleiermacher’s suggestion he was invited to join the newly 
established faculty of theology in Berlin, but his liberal views 
caused his dismissal in 1819. He returned to Weimar and 
stayed there until he was offered the post of professor of eth- 
ics and theology at Basle in 1822. This marked the beginning 
of the second phase of his scholarly activity, during which he 
became more and more conservative in his views, thereby 
arousing the antagonism of the rationalists, to whom he had 
himself previously belonged. 

In his lifetime, de Wette was one of the most renowned 
theologians and religious scholars. In Bible criticism, his main 
contributions are to be found in his early writings — his disser- 
tation on Deuteronomy, written in Latin (Dissertatio critico- 
exegetica, qua Deuteronomium a prioribus Pentateuchi libris 
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diversum ..., 1805) and his book Beitraege zur Einleitung in das 
Alte Testament (2 vols., 1806-07). As against the “fragments” 
hypothesis prevailing at the time, he maintained the unity of 
the Book of Deuteronomy and pointed out its unique quali- 
ties, both in form and contents. It was he who linked Deuter- 
onomy to the reform introduced by *Josiah (11 Kings 22-23), 
concluding that the book had been composed in that period. 
He also asserted that the Former Prophets were edited by the 
Deuteronomistic school, and deprecated the historical reli- 
ability of the books of Chronicles. These conclusions eventu- 
ally became cornerstones of modern biblical scholarship and 
established de Wette as one of the great biblical scholars of 
the 19» century. Another noteworthy work of de Wette in the 
field of biblical criticism was his Commentar ueber die Psalmen 
(1811, 1836*) which betrays J.G. Herder’s influence, stressing as 
it does the aesthetic aspect of the text. This was also the first 
attempt to classify the Psalms on the basis of literary genres, 
a method subsequently developed by Hermann *Gunkel. De 
Wette’s German translation of the Bible (1809-11), including 
the Apocrypha, is distinguished by its strict adherence to the 
original, sometimes to the extent of sacrificing the fluency of 
the translations. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Staehelin, Dewettiana, Forschungen und 
Texte zu W.M.L. de Wettes Leben und Werk (1956); H.J. Kraus, Ge- 
schichte der historisch-kritischen Erforschung des Alten Testaments 
(1956), 160-79; R. Smend, W.M.L. de Wettes Arbeit am Alten und am 


Neuen Testament (1958). 
[Menahem Haran] 


WETTSTEIN, FEIVEL HIRSCH (1858-1924), Polish his- 
torian. Wettstein spent his whole life in his native Cracow, 
where he owned a bookstore. Through the influence of his 
teacher, Hayyim Nathan *Dembitzer, and while still young, 
he began to study the history of the Jews in Poland, espe- 
cially in Cracow, from material available in old responsa and 
in the minute books and archives of communities and societ- 
ies. His monographs (published in various periodicals) illu- 
minated obscure periods in the history of the Jews of Poland 
and served as valuable sources for historians of Polish Jewry 
such as Meir *Balaban and others. Wettstein’s studies are dis- 
tinguished by careful scholarship and the avoidance of un- 
founded conjectures. 

His works include Kadmoniyyot mi-Pinkesaot Yeshanim 
le-Korot Yisrael be-Polin bi-Khelal u-vi-Cracow bi-Ferat (1892); 
a biography, Le-Toledot S.J. Rapaport (1900); Devarim Attikim 
mi-Pinkesei ha-Kahal bi-Cracow (1901); and Le-Korot ha-Ye- 
hudim be-Polin u-ve-Yihud bi-Cracow ... (1918). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Cuch, in: Haaretz (July 24, 1924); G. Bader, 


Medinah va-Hakhameha (1934), 93. 
[Gedalyah Elkoshi] 


WETZLAR, city near Koblenz, Germany. Evidence for the 
presence of Jews in Wetzlar dates from after 1250, but Jews 
probably settled there as early as 1200. Although in 1265 Arch- 
bishop Werner of Mainz promised to protect the Jews of Wetz- 
lar, toward the end of the century they were among those Jews 
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accompanying R. *Meir b. Baruch of Rothenburg in his at- 
tempted emigration from Germany. A Judengasse (see *Jewish 
Quarter) in Wetzlar dates from 1292; a synagogue was estab- 
lished by 1318. Both Jews and Christians acted as moneylenders 
in the city, lending a considerable sum to Emperor Louis 1v in 
1347. In 1349 the *Black Death persecutions brought an end to 
the community, but by 1360 Jews were once more residing in 
the city. In 1382 King *Wenceslaus extended the privilege of 
admitting Jews to the municipal council of Wetzlar. There were 
20 Jews in the city in 1385 and 30 in 1442. In 1524 the municipal 
authorities sought to regulate kasher slaughtering, and in 1544 
they unsuccessfully attempted to expel the entire Jewish com- 
munity. By 1546 there were 50 Jews in Wetzlar. They were all 
expelled in 1598, but by 1604 some had returned, their number 
growing to 80 by 1625. A cemetery was consecrated in 1626; un- 
til then burial had taken place in Frankfurt. In the second half 
of the 16 century Isaac Levita, a Jew born in Wetzlar, was ap- 
pointed to teach at the University of Cologne after he had con- 
verted to Protestantism. Also of prominence during the period 
were R. Joel of Wetzlar (d. 1698) and R. Solomon b. Simeon 
Wetzlar, author of Hakirot ha-Lev (Amsterdam, 1731). 

The 18" century brought with it a significant rise in Jew- 
ish economic activity. Around 1735 Leib Wetzlar was a known 
business associate of Joseph Suess *Oppenheimer, and Abra- 
ham Wetzlar (1715-1799) became a financier of the imperial 
court. Although the population was legally limited to 12 fam- 
ilies of *Schutzjuden for most of the 18" century, in actuality 
18 to 20 families, comprising some 100 persons, lived in Wetz- 
lar during that time. In 1756 a synagogue was dedicated by 
the Jewish community. Some amelioration of discriminatory 
practices against Jews was brought about by Napoleonic re- 
forms, beginning in 1803, but a reaction to this followed again 
after Wetzlar’s incorporation into Prussia in 1815. By 1823 there 
were 101 Jews in the city. In 1880 there were 210; and in 1933 
there were 132. Although the community supported a religious 
school, it considered itself under the jurisdiction of the rab- 
binate of Marburg. It maintained a synagogue, a cemetery, and 
a philanthropic organization. During the Holocaust, 41 Jews 
from the district emigrated and 68 perished. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Germania Judaica, 2 (1968), 882-5; K. Watz, 
Geschichte der juedischen Gemeinde in Wetzlar von ihren Anfaengen 
bis zur Mitte des 19. Jahrhunderts (1200-1850) (1966); Aronius, Re- 
gesten, 291 para. 706; A. Kober, Cologne (Eng., 1940), 174-5; FJW, 
226; Statistisches Jahrbuch des deutsch-israelitischen Gemeindebundes 


1903), 78. 
WP [Alexander Shapiro] 


WETZLAR VON PLANKENSTERN, aristocratic Aus- 
trian family. The first identifiable member of the family was 
AMSCHEL WETZLAR of Frankfurt (d. 16052); one of his de- 
scendants moved to Offenbach where ABRAHAM WETZ- 
LAR (c. 1714-1799) was born. During the Seven Years’ War 
(1756-63) Abraham became an army contractor for Austria 
and amassed a large fortune. In 1763 he received the title of 
court agent and six years later obtained permission (together 
with Isaac *Arnstein) to live among the Christians of Vienna 
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(other distinguished Jews received this privilege only in 1782). 
On Feb. 17, 1776, he converted to Catholicism and adopted the 
name Karl from his godfather, Count Palffy. Shortly thereafter 
he addressed an obsequious letter to the emperor, enumerat- 
ing his services to the state, and requesting to be elevated to 
the nobility with the title of imperial counselor, the one sign 
of favor from which he had been excluded by his former re- 
ligion. His request was granted by Joseph *11 who remarked: 
“Since part of his family is already baptized and the rest will 
soon follow, I agree to the requested ennoblement.” During 
the next three years his ten children were all baptized and re- 
ceived the title von Plankenstern; only LEONORE (1732-1813), 
his wife, remained true to her religion, unsuccessfully oppos- 
ing the apostasy of her family. Karl Abraham, determined to 
become the equal of his fellow noblemen, was accepted into 
the ranks of the aristocracy and was invested with the estates 
he had acquired in Lower Austria. 

Karl Abraham’s daughters married into respected aristo- 
cratic families, as did his four sons. The latter did not possess 
their father’s business acumen and the family fortunes gradu- 
ally declined. All his grandsons entered the army or navy. His 
son RAYMUND (1752-1810) married Joanna Theresia von Pic- 
quigny (1749-1793), herself'a daughter of a recently converted 
French army supplier. Raymund, a music lover, was Mozart's 
landlord, patron, and godfather to his eldest child. Other dis- 
tinguished descendants were IGNAZ (1787-1841), who married 
into the Arnstein family and received Austria's highest military 
decoration in 1815; HEINRICH ADOLF (1813-60), who joined 
the Ottoman army and became a Muslim; GusTav (1813-1881), 
who attained the rank of field marshal-lieutenant; and KARL 
VON BEMBRUNN, who became an actor in 1810 after being cap- 
tured by the French and forced to swear not to fight against 
them. He appeared on the stage under the pseudonym Carl 
Carl, much to the displeasure of his former comrades. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Wachstein, Archiv fuer juedische Famili- 
enforschung 1 (1913); 2 (1914). 


WEXLER, HARRY (1911-1962), U.S. meteorologist. Born 
in Fall River, Mass., Wexler entered the Federal Weather Bu- 
reau in 1934 and was appointed head of the research section 
of its scientific services in 1946. From 1955 until his death, he 
was research director of the Weather Bureau and was also 
chief scientist in the U.S. Antarctic Expedition during the 
Third International Geophysical Year, of which he was one 
of the main organizers. One of Wexler’s important published 
contributions dealt with the high concentration of ozone in 
the Antarctic atmosphere. He advanced a theory which shed 
light on the mechanism of air circulation at the South Pole 
and stressed the importance of ozone as a trace element. He 
studied volcanic dust and its influence on the world’s climate 
and climatic variations and on the expansion of storms in the 
upper atmosphere. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Modern Men of Science (1966), 520-1; Nature, 
196 (Oct. 27, 1962), 318-9. 
[Dov Ashbel] 
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WEXLER, ROBERT D. 


WEXLER, ROBERT D. (1951-_), U.S. educator. Wexler was 
born in Los Angeles in 1951 and received his early Jewish edu- 
cation at Wilshire Boulevard Temple, a Reform congregation. 
He was introduced to traditional Judaism when he attended a 
local Orthodox summer camp, where he met his future wife, 
Hannah Goldhaar, and became profoundly influenced by her 
family, who were Holocaust survivors and deeply committed 
to Zionism. 

While attending ucLa as an undergraduate, Wexler be- 
gan taking classes at the Los Angeles branch of the Hebrew 
Union College (Huc), with the intention of becoming a Re- 
form rabbi. But he was increasingly drawn to a more obser- 
vant life style and a more traditional theology, and in 1969 
he left Huc and enrolled part-time at the University of Ju- 
daism (uy). 

After receiving his B.A. in sociology in 1971, he enrolled 
full-time at the uy’s new pre-rabbinic program, and later spent 
three years in the rabbinical school of the Jewish Theologi- 
cal Seminary in New York, where he was ordained in 1977. In 
order to prepare himself for possible future immigration to 
Israel, Wexler spent those same three years in New York earn- 
ing an M.B.A. degree from Baruch College of the City Uni- 
versity of New York. Wexler also taught at jrs’s Prozdor High 
School. Before returning to Los Angeles in 1978, he spent a 
year on the faculty of Princeton University in the Department 
of Near Eastern Languages. 

At the invitation of then-president David Lieber, Wex- 
ler was invited to join the faculty of the University of Judaism 
in 1978. Wexler also enrolled in a doctoral program at ucLA, 
where he received both an M.A. and Ph.D. from the Depart- 
ment of Near Eastern Languages. At the University of Juda- 
ism, Wexler filled a variety of administrative positions before 
succeeding David Lieber as president in 1992. 

Wexler became an adherent of the social philosophy of 
Mordecai Kaplan and the concept of Judaism as a civilization. 
Recognizing the growing trend away from denominational- 
ism, Wexler quickly steered the uj toward a nondenomina- 
tional position within the Jewish mainstream. 

During the first decade of his presidency, Wexler 
launched three major initiatives: the Ziegler School for Rab- 
binic Studies, the Center for Israel Studies, and the Ziering 
Institute. In 1995 he founded at the uj the Ziegler School of 
Rabbinical Studies, which was the first American rabbinical 
school in the western United States. 

The Center for Israel Studies was created in response to 
Wexler’s growing conviction that American Jews needed to be 
educated more fully about the history, politics, and culture of 
the modern state of Israel. In 2001 the uj inaugurated a lec- 
ture series at the Universal Amphitheater, which has been at- 
tended by over 5,000 people annually. Serving as moderator 
of the series, Wexler gained a reputation for his interviews 
with national political figures, such as former U.S. president 
Bill Clinton, former Israeli prime ministers Ehud Barak and 
Shimon Peres, and former U.S. secretaries of state, Henry Kiss- 
inger and Madeleine Albright. 
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In addition to his work at the University of Judaism, 
Wexler served in a variety of community leadership roles. He 
chaired the Los Angeles Federation’s Commission on Israelis 
and the Committee on Jewish Education. 


[Iris Waskow (2™4 ed.)] 


WEXLER, WILLIAM ABE (1913-2000), U.S. communal 
leader. Wexler, born in Toledo, Ohio, was an optometrist prac- 
ticing in Savannah, Georgia, from 1938. He served a term as 
alderman in Savannah in 1946-47. He first took on a national 
leadership position as chairman of the United Jewish Appeal 
from 1951 to 1956 and led the Israel Bond drive from 1957 to 
1963. Wexler was president of Bnai B'rith from 1965 until 
1971. Under his aegis Bnai B'rith maintained an action policy 
that encouraged participation by young people through Hil- 
lel Foundations and the Young Adult groups, despite turbu- 
lence and disaffection among students; solidified the Jewish 
community's efforts to support Israel, through Bai Brith and 
through the Conference of Presidents of Major American Jew- 
ish Organizations, which Wexler chaired from 1968 to 1972; 
and aided in the campaign in support of Soviet Jewry. In 1971 
he succeeded Nahum *Goldmann as president of the *World 
Conference of Jewish Organizations. 


WEXNER, LESLIE H. (1937- ), U.S. entrepreneur, civic 
leader, and philanthropist. Born in Dayton, Ohio, Wexner 
moved to Columbus, Ohio, when he was a teenager. After 
graduating from Ohio State University, he worked briefly in 
his father’s clothing shop. In 1963 his own merchandising ca- 
reer began when he borrowed $5000 from an aunt and opened 
the first “The Limited” store in Columbus, Ohio. “The Lim- 
ited” (now “Limited Brands”) has grown to encompass thou- 
sands of stores throughout the United States, but Wexner’s 
corporate headquarters and home remain in Columbus. In 
recent assessments by Forbes magazine, his wealth has been 
estimated at $2.6 billion. 

The Wexner Foundation and the Wexner Heritage Foun- 
dation (now part of The Wexner Foundation) were established 
by Wexner in 1984. The Wexner Heritage program was de- 
signed to provide young American Jewish lay leaders with a 
two-year intensive Jewish learning program, thus deepening 
their understanding of Jewish history, values, and texts and 
enriching their leadership skills. By the end of 2005, approxi- 
mately 1,500 North American Jewish leaders from 31 cities had 
participated in the program. 

In 1988 The Wexner Foundation introduced a Fellow- 
ship Program for outstanding rabbinical students and gradu- 
ate students in Jewish education and Jewish communal ser- 
vice programs. The same year the foundation established a 
grants program for academic institutions of all types to build 
and improve training programs for Jewish community pro- 
fessionals. Eventually, the Fellowship Program was expanded 
to include top candidates for academic Jewish studies and the 
cantorate. By the end of 2005, approximately 300 outstanding 
Jewish professional leaders from a wide array of religious af- 
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filiations and professional groupings had participated in the 
Wexner Graduate Fellowship Program. 

Additionally, in 1988, the Wexner Israel Fellowship Pro- 
gram was created. Annually, up to 10 outstanding mid-career 
Israeli public officials are selected to study for a master’s de- 
gree in the mid-career program of Harvard’s Kennedy School 
of Government. The goal of the fellowship is to provide Israel's 
next generation of public leaders with advanced leadership 
and public management training. As of the end of 2005, 163 
Israeli public officials had participated in the Israel Fellowship, 
including leaders who had gone on to become director gener- 
als of government ministries, generals and commanders in the 
Israeli military, and top advisors to prime ministers. 

The Wexner Foundation appeared early on the scene of 
Jewish private philanthropy and in many ways pioneered a 
new field that has grown to include dozens of private founda- 
tions that devote themselves on a national and international 
scale to the needs of the Jewish people. The Wexner Founda- 
tion has never wavered from its focus upon Jewish leadership, 
and its professionalism, standards of program excellence, and 
strong relationships with Jewish communities and organiza- 
tions have created a model of practice for Jewish private phi- 
lanthropy that has passed the test of time. 

Wexner’s leadership among major Jewish philanthropists 
was evidenced by his role in helping to convene and ultimately 
lead a group of some two dozen philanthropic peers in an ef- 
fort that was known technically as the “Study Group” but 
more widely as the “Mega Group.” This group of elite Jewish 
philanthropists was formed in 1991 and developed as an effort 
to conduct a high-minded philanthropic discussion about the 
pressing issues of the Jewish people. The group motivated a 
number of individual and collaborative philanthropic initia- 
tives that, arguably, would not have otherwise occurred, in- 
cluding the Partnership for Excellence in Jewish Education, 
Birthright Israel, the upgrading of national Hillel, and more. 
Wexner co-chaired the group with Charles Bronfman during 
the final years of its existence. While the group no longer ex- 
ists in its original form, successor groups have surfaced and 
many of the original members continue to work closely with 
each other as a result of the associations they developed within 
the Study Group. 

Leslie Wexner’s wife, Abigail Wexner, an accomplished 
attorney, has emerged as a major civic and philanthropic 
leader in her own right, and has also worked closely with The 
Wexner Foundation in shaping its programs and future. Mrs. 
Wexner has served as Chair of The Columbus Foundation and 
as Chairman of the Board of Children’s Hospital, Columbus. 
She is nationally recognized as a leader who has spearheaded 
cutting edge programs and services addressing domestic vio- 
lence in central Ohio and beyond. 

Leslie Wexner’s philanthropy revolves around a belief in 
the centrality of leadership and its potential to shape the fu- 
ture. This passion for developing leaders is at the heart of the 
programs of the Foundation, but extends far beyond them 
as well. 
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In business, his storied rise as the son of working class 
immigrants who became the innovator of specialty retailing 
in America is near legendary. Wexner began his company in 
1963 with one store in Columbus, Ohio. “The Limited” had 
sales of $473 on the first day of business and first year sales 
of $160,000. Today, as Chairman, President and co of Lim- 
ited Brands, he leads a company that operates more than 
3700 stores, including Victoria’s Secret, Express, The Lim- 
ited, Henri Bendel, Bath and Body Works, and The White 
Barn Candle Company. Sales for Limited Brands exceeded 
$9.4 billion in 2004. 

In civic life, Wexner’s leadership was the force behind 
the development of the Wexner Center for the Arts at Ohio 
State University, behind the creation of the Wexner Institute 
for Pediatric Research at Children’s Hospital, and that elevated 
Columbus’ United Way to successes never before imagined. 
By example, he has sought to “give back” to the community in 
many ways. He is also a founding member of the Ohio State 
University Foundation, Chairman of the Columbus Partner- 
ship, and Chairman Emeritus of the Ohio State University 
Board of Trustees. 

Wexner serves as Visiting Instructor of Leadership at 
Harvard University’s Kennedy School of Government, where 
he also sits as a member of the Visiting Committee. His an- 
nual lectures on leadership at Harvard are attended by a wide 
cross-section of students, faculty, and community leaders. 
The Wexners also spearheaded the development of the Cen- 
ter for Public Leadership at the Kennedy School. Directed by 
David Gergen, the Center has already become one of North 
America’s most prestigious academic initiatives for the study, 
teaching, and development of public leadership. 

In Jewish life, his leadership activities have been widely 
acknowledged, including honorary degrees from Yeshiva Uni- 
versity, Hebrew Union College, the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary of America, and Brandeis University. In Central Ohio, 
Wexner’s leadership of the Columbus Jewish Federation and 
his role in developing Wexner Heritage Village (a campus 
of services and residences for the elderly), the Wexner Jew- 
ish Student Center at Ohio State University, and other model 
programs underscore a personal philosophy that integrity in 
philanthropy must begin at home, in one’s own community, 
and expand outward from that basis. 

In the final analysis, Wexner’s impact upon the Jewish 
people will be his investment in Jewish leaders — in Israel and 
in North America. Wexner’s leadership programs take seri- 
ously the responsibility and capacity of leaders to shape a new 
future for the Jewish people. His programs are pluralistic and 
embrace the wide sweep of diversity within Jewish life, while 
building community and commonality from that diversity. 
Many imagine that there will be Wexner Israel Fellows who 
will become prime ministers of the State of Israel, Wexner 
Graduate Fellows who transform Jewish professional leader- 
ship into a new force for change in the coming century, and 
Wexner Heritage alumni who will rethink and rebuild their 
Jewish communities into more relevant, responsive and dy- 
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namic organizational forms. Meanwhile, Wexner and his wife 
continue to exercise their own leadership, in business, politics, 
and civic and Jewish life - forever learning and teaching the 
meaning and promise of mobilizing others around the endur- 
ing values and challenges of human life. 


[Larry Moses (24 ed.)] 


WEYL, MEIR BEN SIMHAH (1744-1826), German rabbi. 
Weyl was born in *Lissa and studied under Zevi Hirsch of 
Janow. He arrived in Berlin in 1783 and was soon elected 
head of the bet midrash and dayyan. After Hirschel Levin's 
death (1800) the reform-minded community leaders delayed 
his appointment as rabbi until 1809, when they reluctantly 
made him Vize-Ober-Landrabbiner. His patriotic sermons of 
1809-13 won him renown. One such sermon of 1813 was re- 
published after World War 1 as proof of Jewish patriotism. 
Weyl battled against the Berlin *Haskalah movement and its 
chief representative, David *Friedlaender. An acknowledged 
talmudic authority as well as a vehement opponent of Reform, 
in 1818 the Orthodox elements in the community of Copen- 
hagen appealed to him in their conflict with a Reform group. 
He sharply attacked the use of German in prayer, and largely 
through his efforts a royal order was issued dated Dec. 23, 
1823, that Jews were to pray only according to their previous 
custom. When in 1824 the elders of the Berlin community 
contemplated establishing a teachers seminary and invited L. 
*Zunz and L. *Bendavid to plan the syllabus, Wey] retaliated 
by appealing directly to Altenstein, the minister of religion, 
with his own plan, which was approved. For lack of com- 
munity support, however, the plan for a seminary was soon 
dropped. Weyl held halakhic discussions with Akiva *Eger of 
Posen and Solomon Zalman *Posner of Warsaw. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: MGW], 28 (1879), 568-70; M. Stern, Aus der 
Zeit der deutschen Befreiungskriege, 1 (1918); idem, in: Jeschurun, 13 
(1926), 187-95, 290-308; G, Weil, in; MGwy, 76 (1932), 385-9; idem, 
in; JJS, 8 (1957), 91-101; H. Fischer, Judentum, Staat und Heer in Preus- 
sen (1968), 107-9. 


WHEAT, grain belonging to the genus Triticum, of which 
many species exist. Several species of Triticum are grown in 
Israel, some called hittah (pl. hittim) and others kussemet, kus- 
min, and shippon (for this identification see *Five Species). 
(1) Hittah is the name applied to two species grown in 
Israel: hard wheat — Triticum durum, and bread wheat — Trit- 
icum vulgare (aestivum). The former is called “dark” and the 
latter “white” in the Mishnah (BB 5:6). The name hittah, with 
slight variations, is common to all the Semitic languages, 
mostly in the form of hintah, connected with the verb hanot 
(“to project”), because the grains project from the pales of the 
ear of the wheat when it ripens. In rabbinic literature these 
are termed levush (“garment”). When threshed, these lev- 
ushim disintegrate and the grain emerges. Hence the saying: 
“In the time to come [at the resurrection] the righteous will 
rise [dressed] in their own clothes. This can be deduced a for- 
tiori from a grain of wheat. If a grain of wheat that is buried 
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naked sprouts up with many garments ...” (Ket. 111b). Hittah 
is the most valuable of the five species of cereal. According to 
one aggadah, “the tree of knowledge was hittah” (Sanh. 7ob). 
It is mentioned first among the seven species with which 
Israel is blessed (Deut. 8:8). It requires good and well-tilled 
land, and an abundance of hittim symbolizes well-being and 
peace (Ps. 81:17). 

Wheat, like *barley, is sown at the beginning of the win- 
ter, but it develops more slowly (Ex. 9:31-32) and ripens about 
two months after barley, from which the Omer is brought on 
Passover. Seven weeks later “the firstfruits of the hittim har- 
vest” are offered (Ex. 34:22). Ezekiel (27:17) mentions “hittim 
of Minnith” which “Judah and Israel” peddled, the reference 
being to the locality of Minnith in the land of Ammon (Judg. 
11:33). Similarly, Arbelite and Midian hittim are mentioned 
as excellent varieties (TJ, Sot. 9:13, 24b; Shab. 9:6, 12b). The 
aggadah refers to 500 confections made from hittim (Lam. R. 
3:17 no. 6). The choicest hittim, used in meal-offerings, came 
from Michmas and Zonihah (Men. 8:1). Wheat was dearer 
than barley, and according to Josephus (Wars 5:427), it was the 
food of the rich. During the time of the Mishnah and Talmud, 
however, when the agricultural situation in Israel improved, 
wheat became the common food of all. “One who grows wheat 
is sure of his bread, but one who buys wheat in the market, 
his future is doubtful” (Men. 103b). 

(2) Kussemet or kusmin has been identified with emmer 
wheat - Triticum dicoccum, a plant which has grown in Israel 
from earliest times. Remnants have been found in excavations 
in Israel and in Egyptian tombs. A similar species, Triticum 
dioccoides, grows wild in Israel and apparently is the species 
from which emmer wheat originated. The discovery of this 
species by Aaron *Aaronsohn in Rosh Pinah in 1906 caused 
a sensation in the botanical world. He maintained that it was 
the “mother” of all species of wheat, an opinion still upheld by 
some botanists. The general opinion, however, is that it is the 
“mother” of emmer wheat only. Like the hittah, the kussemet 
was not smitten by the hail in Egypt because it ripens late 
and its growth is slow (Ex. 9:32). Isaiah (28:25) enumerates it 
among the crops sown by the farmer, and it was also included 
in the mixed bread that Ezekiel ate for 390 days (Ezek. 4:9). In 
rabbinical literature it is always included among the five spe- 
cies of corn. In taste it is very like hittah (Hal. 4:2; Pes. 35a), 
but its nutritional value in relation to bulk is less because of 
the chaff that sticks to the grains (BM 40a). To remove these 
husks the wheat was moistened and trodden by cattle so as 
to release the grain (BM 89b and Rashi). In Aramaic kussemet 
is called gulba (Men. 70a), a word meaning “cut” or “shorn,” 
a similar connotation to kussemet, which comes from kasam 
meaning “clipper of hairs” (cf. Ezek. 44:20). The name derives 
from the short hairs of the ears which look as though they 
have been cut. Another species of wheat, spelt wheat or Triti- 
cum spelta, identified by some commentators with kussemet, 
has similar characteristics, but no remnants of spelt from the 
biblical period have been found in the region. It seems that it 
is the shippon of rabbinical literature. 
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(3) Shippon is also enumerated among the five species of 
corn. For the law of *mixing of species it is regarded as belong- 
ing to the same species as kussemet (kusmin; Kil. 1:1), but in 
taste it is associated with barley (Pes. 35a). These indications 
are compatible with spelt, which resembles emmer wheat but 
has a barley flavor. Apparently its growth was not very wide- 
spread (at the present day also, its growth is very limited), and 
it is mentioned only a few times in rabbinical literature. This 
identification is mentioned by the Arukh (s.v. dashr). Now, 
however, it is usual, following Rashi, to identify shippon with 
rye — Secale cereale. This identification cannot be accepted, 
as this plant is not suited to the conditions of Erez Israel and 
was not grown there. It is also erroneous, as is usually done, 
to apply the name kussemet to buckwheat - Fagopyrum escu- 
leutum — since it was never grown in Israel and does not fit 
any of the descriptions of kussemet. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 1 (1926), 767-801; J. Feliks, Olam 
ha-Zomeah ha-Mikra’i (19687), 142-51; idem, Kilei Zera’im ve-Har- 
kavah (1967), 27-32. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Feliks, Ha-Zome’ah, 
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[Jehuda Feliks] 


WHITE, HARRY D. (1892-1948), U.S. economist. Born in 
Boston, Mass., White spent his early years in his father’s hard- 
ware business, and for several years taught on Sunday morn- 
ings at the Home for Jewish Children in Dorchester. After 
serving overseas during World War 1, White became head 
of Corner House, a settlement house in New York City, and 
worked as director of a summer camp for boys. While study- 
ing for his doctorate at Harvard, he was an instructor in eco- 
nomics; from 1932 to 1934 he taught at Lawrence College in 
Wisconsin. 

White moved to Washington in 1934 to serve as a finan- 
cial expert at the U.S. Treasury. He became the chief economic 
analyst for the U.S. Tariff Commission, but soon returned to 
the Treasury Department to serve as the principal economic 
analyst in the division of research and statistics, and in 1936 as 
assistant director of research. In 1938 White was made director 
of monetary research. His monetary proposals were accepted 
as the basis for the Bretton Woods Conference, attended by 
representatives of 44 nations. The “White Plan,” which was ac- 
cepted over the “Keynes Plan,” called for the establishment of 
international trade based on the gold monetary unit. White 
became assistant secretary of the Treasury in charge of mon- 
etary research and foreign funds control in 1945 and the fol- 
lowing year was made U.S. executive director of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. While in the Treasury Department, 
he managed the currency stabilization fund, represented the 
Treasury at committee meetings of the Economic Defense 
Board, and was a trustee of the Export-Import Bank. He is 
considered the author of the “Morgenthau Plan” for dealing 
with postwar Germany, and of other postwar economic plans. 
White was accused of giving information to a wartime Soviet 
spy ring and of pushing certain employees toward positions 
in government in which they would have access to informa- 
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tion. He endured a congressional investigation while suffering 
from heart trouble, which was greatly aggravated by the strain 
of the sessions, and he died before the investigations had been 
concluded. White wrote The French International Accounts: 
1880-1913 (1933) and he updated F.W. Taussig’s Some Aspects 
of the Tariff Question (1934°). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: NI. White, Harry Dexter White; Loyal Amer- 
ican (1956); New York Times (Aug. 18, 1948). 


WHITE, MORTON GABRIEL (1917-_ ), U.S. philosopher. 
Born in New York, White received his Ph.D. from Colum- 
bia University in 1942. He taught physics at City College, 
Columbia, and at the University of Pennsylvania. In 1948 he 
joined the staff at Harvard as professor of philosophy, where 
he taught until 1970. From 1954 to 1957 he served as chair- 
man of the philosophy department. From 1970 to 1987 he was 
a professor at Princeton's Institute for Advanced Study. After 
retiring from teaching, he was named philosophy and intel- 
lectual history professor emeritus at the institute's School of 
Historical Studies. 

White’s main philosophical contributions are in the ar- 
eas of epistemology and social and political philosophy. Such 
works as The Origin of Dewey's Instrumentalism (1943) and So- 
cial Thought in America (1949) reveal the influence of Ameri- 
can pragmatism in his thought. White also wrote on the par- 
adox of analysis, a dilemma which holds that all analysis is 
either trivial or false, and on the analytic-synthetic distinc- 
tion. In his paper “The Analytic and the Synthetic: An Un- 
tenable Dualism” in John Dewey: Philosopher of Science and 
Freedom (ed. by S. Hook, 1950), White contends that the dis- 
tinction is one of degree and not one of kind, as traditional 
philosophers maintain. 

Among his other important publications are Toward Re- 
union in Philosophy (1956); Religion, Politics and the Higher 
Learning (1959); The Intellectual vs. the City (with L. White, 
1962); Foundations of Historical Knowledge (1965); Science 
and Sentiment in America (1972); The Question of Free Will 
(1993); his autobiography, A Philosopher's Story (1999); A Phi- 
losophy of Culture (2002); and From a Philosophical Point of 


View (2004). 
[Arthur Stroll / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


WHITE, ROBERT MAYER (1923- ), U.S. meteorologist. 
Born in Boston, Mass., White received a B.A. degree in ge- 
ology from Harvard University and M.S. and Sc.D. degrees 
(1950) in meteorology from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. White was president of the National Academy 
of Engineering from 1983 to 1995. Prior to that, he was presi- 
dent of the University Corporation for Atmospheric Research 
(UCAR). He served in scientific leadership positions under five 
U.S. presidents. He was appointed chief of the U.S. Weather 
Bureau and the first administrator of the National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration. His years of government service 
include positions as U.S. Commissioner to the International 
Whaling Commission and U.S. Permanent Representative to 
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his dominance over pagan seers like Balaam. In this perspec- 
tive, the poetic orations are understood to express the same 
religious outlook as do the prose sections of the Balaam Peri- 
cope. 

Just as the divine appellations in the Balaam orations 
are unusual, so are the designations of the Israelite collec- 
tive. With only one exception (Num. 24:18-19), the consistent 
classification is (a) Jacob, (b) Israel, expressed in parallelism 
(Num. 23:7, 10, 21, 23, 24:5, 17). This nomenclature recalls the 
change of Jacob's name from Yacaqob to Yisrael after his com- 
bat with the angel, which, appropriately, occurred at Penuel, 
in the Valley of Sukkoth (Gen. 32), where the Deir ‘Alla in- 
scriptions were found! 

There has been considerable progress in the exegesis of 
the Balaam orations, which because of their relative antiquity 
and the dialectal features they manifest have resisted inter- 
pretation. They employ rare, even unique forms that afford 
little basis for comparison. W.F. Albright (1944) achieved a 
breakthrough by reducing the Masoretic text to its conso- 
nantal base, and reading the poems as West-Semitic epigra- 
phy. Sh. Morag (1981) sought to shed light on unrecognized 
meanings through linguistic analysis. More recent attempts 
are presented in commentaries on the Book of Numbers by 
Milgrom (1990) and Levine (2000). 


(B) THE PROSE NARRATIVES. ‘The prose sections pursue 
a sequential narrative, except for the tale of the ass (Num. 
22:22-35), which derives from a separate source. It was un- 
doubtedly inserted as a satire, poking fun at Balaam’s reputed 
clairvoyance as a seer. In a mode familiar to us from Aesop's 
fables, and from ancient Near Eastern wisdom literature, as 
well, it depicts Balaam as being blind to what even the ass he 
was riding was able to see! Its theme is that the God of Israel 
initially objected to Balaam’s willingness to accompany Balak’s 
messengers to Moab, and sent an angel to block his path. The 
ass made several attempts to avert the angel, and each time 
Balaam struck her, until God gave speech to the ass, so that 
she could explain to Balaam what was going on. Ultimately, 
God opens Balaam’s eyes, as well, and he submits to God’s will, 
offering to return home. Balaam is then told by the angel that 
he is permitted to accompany Balak’s emissaries on condition 
that he speak only what YHwH communicates to him. 

The Tale of the Ass is preceded in Numbers 22:2-21 by a 
narrative of Balak’s invitation to Balaam to pronounce curses 
over Israel on his behalf. Balaam at first refuses, insisting that 
he is under the authority of Israel’s God. However, God ap- 
pears to him at night and authorizes him to accompany the 
men, but to speak only what he is told. The intervening tale ef- 
fectively brings us back to this point, in Numbers 22; 35. In the 
ensuing narrative (Num. 22:36-23:6), we read that Balaam ar- 
rives in Moab and is welcomed by Balak, who offers him great 
rewards. After a feast prepared by Balak, Balaam proceeds to 
the mountain-top of Bamoth-Baal, where he is afforded a view 
of part of the Israelite encampment. There he pronounces his 
first blessings of Israel (Num. 23:7-10). When the prose narra- 
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tive resumes, we read that Balak is furious, but Balaam repeats 
that he can speak only what yHwH instructs him to say. In an 
effort to achieve greater efficacy, Balaam is advised to move to 
a more propitious site, the peak of Pisgah, where he erects al- 
tars and offers sacrifice. YHWH encounters Balaam and places 
an oracle in his mouth. Balak asks him: “What has yHwH spo- 
ken?” which indicates that he now accepts Balaam’s subser- 
vience to Israel’s God (Num. 23:11-17). Then follows Balaam’s 
second oration (Num. 23:18-24). At this point, Balak is all but 
ready to give up, but again suggests moving to a different site, 
the summit of Peor, where altars are erected and sacrifices of- 
fered, prior to a third attempt by Balaam, who now realizes 
that it pleases yHwH to bless Israel. Without further ado, he 
prepares to declaim his third oration (Num 23:25-30, 24:1-2), 
which predicts Israel’s victory over the Amalekites of Canaan 
(Num. 24:3-9). When the prose narrative resumes, we read 
that Balak dismisses Balaam in anger, but that before return- 
ing to his own land, Balaam tells him that he will reveal what 
the Israelites will do to Moab (and Edom) in the future (Num. 
24:10-14). This is the theme of Balaam’s fourth oration (Num. 
24:15-19). Numbers 24:20-29 present the three brief prophe- 
cies against neighboring nations. 

Throughout the prose sections, YHWH and elohim alter- 
nate exclusively as designations of the God of Israel, who is 
perceived as totally controlling the activities of Balaam from 
the outset. In fact, in Numbers 22:18 Balaam already refers to 
YHWH as elohai “my God, and in a manner not dissimilar 
from that of Pharaoh in the Moses sagas, Balak also becomes 
increasingly aware of YHwH’s power, and of Balaam’s subser- 
vience to it. In contrast to the Egyptian sagas, however, which 
repeatedly refer to the gods of Egypt, the prose sections of the 
Balaam Pericope nowhere refer to any other divine power, or 
use what would be regarded, in context, as epithets of YHwH 
or elohim. 


The Balaam Texts from Deir ‘Alla 

Notwithstanding their poor state of preservation, the plaster 
texts from Deir ‘Alla add to our understanding of the Balaam 
Pericope, and in a reciprocal manner, the biblical sources en- 
lighten us as to the meaning of the Deir ‘Alla texts. Like most 
new discoveries, the Deir ‘Alla texts raise problems of a liter- 
ary and historical nature. The inscriptions were restored from 
plaster fragments that had fallen to the ground from the walls 
of a regional distribution center, where some cultic activity 
took place. (For transcriptions, translations, archaeological 
background and commentary see Levine, 2000, 241-75; idem, 
COS II, 140-45.) 


COMBINATION I OF THE INSCRIPTION. Combination I re- 
lates that Balaam was visited at night by gods sent to convey to 
him a message from the high god, El. The message consisted 
of a celestial omen of disaster. A council (mw‘d = Hebrew 
mocd)) of deities who opposed El had ordered the goddess 
Shagar-we-Ishtar, a Venus figure of light and fertility, to sew 
up the heavens, thereby producing darkness and dread. Upon 
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the World Meteorological Organization. He is credited with 
bringing about a revolution in the U.S. weather warning sys- 
tem with satellite and computer technology. Before joining the 
government, he founded one of the first corporations devoted 
to environmental science and services. 

White was the Karl T. Compton Lecturer at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology in 1995-96. He was a senior 
fellow at UCAR and the H. John Heinz 111 Center for Science, 
Economics, and the Environment. His many awards include 
the Rockefeller Public Service Award for the Protection of 
Natural Resources and the International Meteorological Or- 


ganization Prize. 
[Bracha Rager (24 ed.)] 


WHITE, THEODORE H. (“Teddy”; 1915-1986), U.S. jour- 
nalist and author. White was born in Boston, Massachusetts. 
He studied at Harvard University, graduating in 1938. His 
grandfather was a rabbi from Pinsk who spent his last days in 
pious devotion at the Western Wall in Jerusalem. In his auto- 
biography In Search of History (1978), White refers to his Jew- 
ish and Hebrew education. “What I learned, then, from age 10 
to age 14, when I went on to evening courses at the Hebrew 
College of Boston was the Bible ....” “We learned it, absorbed 
it, thought in it, until the ancient Hebrew became a working 
rhythm in the mind, until it became a second language. Mem- 
ory was the foundation of learning at the Hebrew school, and 
the memory cut grooves on young minds that even decades 
cannot erase. Even now, when a biblical phrase runs through 
my mind, I am trapped and annoyed unless I convert it into 
Hebrew - whereupon the memory retrieves it from Boston, 
Mass., where little Jewish- American boys were forced to learn 
of nomads and peasants of three thousand years ago, forced 
to learn of spotted lambs, of the searing summer and of the 
saving rains (Yoreh and Malkosh).” In later years, he used 
to make his own Haggadah for Passover written on special 
cards and assigning the parts to his children. In his youth, 
Teddy White helped to organize the student Zionist activ- 
ists on the New England campuses in the Avukah (Torch) 
Society. He helped organize a boycott of German goods in 
Boston. White was “lured” however to other interests which 
he defined as Harvard and history. A year after graduating 
from Harvard, Teddy White was Time magazine’s war cor- 
respondent in China and, by 1945, at the age of 30, he was 
Time Bureau Chief. His first book (with Annalee Jacoby) was 
Thunder Out of China (1946). Between 1948 and 1953, White 
was in Europe and wrote Fire in the Ashes (1953). Returning 
to the U.S., White became a national political correspondent 
for The Reporter magazine, then for Colliers, and then for Life. 
He also published two novels (The Mountain Road [1958] on 
the evacuation of Chinese and American armed forces and 
The View from the Fortieth Floor [1960] on his 1950s stint at 
Collier’s magazine) and one play and wrote several television 
documentaries. 

White achieved his greatest acclaim as the author of a 
series of books called The Making of the President for 1960, 
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1964, 1968, and 1972 elections, for which he won the Pulitzer 
prize, and a wrap-up volume called America in Search of It- 
self, published in 1982. He had planned a 1976 “Making of the 
President” book, but the Watergate scandal led him to write 


Breach of Faith instead. 
[Shimshon Arad (2"4 ed.)] 


WHITE PAPERS, British government statements of policy 
presented to parliament; they played an important part in the 
history of Mandatory Palestine. Six such documents were is- 
sued between the years 1922 and 1939: 

(1) Statement of Policy June 1922 (Churchill White Pa- 
per); 

(2) Statement of Policy October 1930 (Passfield White 
Paper); 

(3) Statement of Policy July 1937 (on the Peel Commis- 
sion’s report); 

(4) Statement of Policy December 1937 (appointment of 
the Woodhead Commission); 

(5) Statement of Policy November 1938 (on the Wood- 
head Commission's report); 

(6) Statement of Policy May 1939 (MacDonald White 
Paper). 


The Churchill White Paper (1922) 

This document, for which Winston *Churchill was respon- 
sible as colonial secretary, contained the first important offi- 
cial statement of British government policy after the *Balfour 
Declaration. While reaffirming the declaration, it stated that 
there was no question of Palestine becoming “as Jewish as 
England is English” and that the Arabs need have no fear of 
“the disappearance or the subordination of the Arabic popu- 
lation, language or culture in Palestine.” The Balfour Declara- 
tion, the statement continued, did not “contemplate that Pal- 
estine as a whole should be converted into a Jewish National 
Home, but that such a Home should be founded in Palestine.” 
The development of the Jewish National Home meant “not 
the imposition of a Jewish nationality upon the inhabitants 
of Palestine as a whole, but the further development of the 
existing Jewish community [which, in another passage, was 
said to have “national” characteristics] with the assistance of 
Jews in other parts of the world, in order that it may become 
a center in which the Jewish people as a whole may take, on 
grounds of religion and race, an interest and a pride.” To en- 
able this community to develop, however, “it is essential that 
it should know that it is in Palestine as of right and not on suf- 
ferance,” the statement declared. That was why international 
guarantees were necessary. 

The statement went on to say that Jewish immigration 
must continue, but must not exceed “whatever may be the 
economic capacity of the country at the time to absorb new 
arrivals”; that the government intended “to foster the estab- 
lishment of a full measure of self-government”; and that, as 
the next step, it proposed to set up a Legislative Council con- 
sisting of 12 elected and ten appointed members, headed by 
the high commissioner. The Zionist Executive reluctantly ac- 
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cepted the policy set out in the statement, while the Palestin- 
ian Arabs did not. 


The Passfield White Paper 

This was issued by the colonial secretary, Lord Passfield (Sid- 
ney Webb), in the wake of the riots of 1929. The causes of the 
riots and the situation in Palestine had been investigated by 
the Shaw Commission (see * Palestine, Inquiry Commissions), 
and an inquiry into land settlement, immigration, and de- 
velopment had been carried out by Sir John Hope Simpson, 
who was pessimistic as to the possibilities of further Jewish 
immigration and settlement without displacing Arabs (see 
Palestine, Inquiry Commissions). A central theme in the 
White Paper, which was issued simultaneously with the Hope 
Simpson report, was the argument that under the terms of the 
*Mandate and the Balfour Declaration, “A double undertak- 
ing is involved, to the Jewish people on the one hand and to 
the non-Jewish population on the other.’ It rejected the view 
that the passages regarding the Jewish National Home were 
the principal feature of the Mandate. 

The statement dealt with practical policy under the heads: 
security, constitutional development, and economic and so- 
cial development. It declared that the government “will not be 
moved from their duty by pressure or threats” and that “any in- 
citements to disorder or disaffection, in whatever quarter they 
originate, will be severely punished.” It proposed the estab- 
lishment of a Legislative Council, with a composition similar 
to that proposed in the Churchill White Paper. If any section 
of the population failed to cooperate, steps would be taken to 
ensure the appointment of the requisite number of unofficial 
members. In any case, the statement continued, the high com- 
missioner would continue to have the necessary power to en- 
able the Mandatory to carry out its obligations. 

The White Paper accepted Hope Simpson’s conclusion 
that “for the present and with the present methods of Arab 
cultivation there remains no margin of land available for ag- 
ricultural settlement by new immigrants,’ with the exception 
of reserves held by Jewish agencies. It severely criticized the 
principle of Jewish labor, which, it implied, was detrimental to 
the Arab population, and “difficult to reconcile” with Zionist 
declarations of a desire to live in friendship with the Arab 
people. Transfers of land would be permitted only insofar as 
they did not interfere with the land development plans of the 
Palestine Administration. In determining the “economic ca- 
pacity” of the country to absorb new immigrants, not only 
Jewish but Arab unemployment must be taken into account, 
and Jewish immigration would be suspended if it was held to 
prevent Arabs from obtaining employment. 

The White Paper was severely criticized by some British 
statesmen as a departure from the obligations of the Man- 
date. *Weizmann resigned from the presidency of the Jewish 
Agency in protest, declaring that the White Paper went far 
toward “denying the rights and sterilizing the hopes of the 
Jewish people in regard to the National Home” and aimed at 
“crystallizing the development of the Jewish National Home in 
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its present stage.” A special British cabinet committee entered 
into negotiations with representatives of the Jewish Agency, 
which resulted in a letter from Prime Minister Ramsay Mac- 
Donald to Weizmann on Feb. 13, 1931, which was to be com- 
municated as an official document to the League of Nations 
and embodied in a dispatch as an instrument to the high com- 
missioner. Ostensibly, the letter was no more than an interpre- 
tation of the Passfield White Paper, but in reality it canceled 
much of its anti-Zionist implications. It reemphasized “that 
the undertaking of the Mandate is an undertaking to the Jew- 
ish people and not only to the Jewish population of Palestine” 
and reaffirmed the preamble of the Mandate, which includes 
the Balfour Declaration and the historical connection of the 
Jewish people with Palestine. The letter also stressed the posi- 
tive obligations of the Mandate, such as facilitating Jewish im- 
migration and encouraging settlement by Jews on the land. 


The White Paper of July 1937 

This was a statement of British government policy issued to- 
gether with the report of the Royal Commission on Pales- 
tine (the Peel Commission). It stated that the British govern- 
ment accepted the commission's partition plan in principle 
and would take the necessary steps to put it into effect. Until 
the establishment of Jewish and Arab states, the government 
would not surrender its responsibilities for peace, order, and 
good government throughout Palestine. In the interim period, 
two steps would be taken: “to prohibit any land transactions 
which might prejudice such a scheme” and to limit immigra- 
tion between August 1937 and March 1938 to 8,000. 


The White Paper of December 1937 

This consisted of a dispatch from W. Ormsby-Gore, the co- 
lonial secretary, to A.G. Wauchope, the high commissioner 
for Palestine, announcing the appointment of the Woodhead 
Commission to consider the details and practical possibilities 
of a partition scheme. If the government regarded the new par- 
tition scheme as “equitable and practicable,” it would refer it 
to the League of Nations. After that body’s approval “a further 
period would be required for the establishment of new systems 
of government,’ possibly including a system of cantonization 
or separate Mandates for the new Arab and Jewish areas. 


The White Paper of November 1938 

After the publication of the Woodhead Commission’s find- 
ings, which, in effect, canceled out the recommendations of 
the Peel Commission, the British government came to the 
conclusion that the political, administrative, and financial 
difficulties involved in the “proposal to create Arab and Jew- 
ish independent states inside Palestine are so great that this 
solution of the problem is impracticable.” Instead, the gov- 
ernment would “make a determined effort” to promote “an 
understanding between the Arabs and the Jews.” With this 
end in view the government would convene a conference (see 
*Saint James’ Conference) with representatives of the Pales- 
tinian Arabs and of neighboring states ... and of the Jewish 
Agency to confer about “future policy, including the question 
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of immigration into Palestine” If no agreement was reached 
“within a reasonable period of time” the British government 
would take its own decision. 


The Malcolm MacDonald White Paper (May 1939) 

The failure of the St. James’ Conference led to the publication 
of the White Paper of May 1939. Since the Royal Commission's 
partition proposal had “been found to be impracticable,” the 
British government had devised “an alternate policy.’ In order 
to remove any doubts, the statement continued, “His Majesty’s 
Government now declares unequivocally that it is not part 
of their policy that Palestine should become a Jewish State?” 
Moreover, they would indeed regard it as “contrary to their 
obligations to the Arabs under the Mandate ...” The govern- 
ment was charged with the development of self-governing 
institutions and regarded it as “contrary to the spirit of the 
Mandate” to keep the Palestinian population for ever under 
a Mandatory regime. It announced that “The objective of His 
Majesty’s Government is the establishment within ten years 
of an independent Palestine State” in which the essential in- 
terests of both Arabs and Jews should be safeguarded. There 
would be a transitional period during which the “people of 
Palestine will be given an increasing part in the government 
of the country.” Both sections would have an opportunity to 
participate, but “the process will be carried on whether or 
not they both avail themselves of it.” In the first stage, steps 
would be taken to place Palestinians —- Arabs and Jews in pro- 
portion to their respective populations — in charge of govern- 
ment departments. 


IMMIGRATION. The government decided to curtail Jewish 
immigration. The principle of economic absorptive capacity, 
established in the White Paper of 1922 was to be replaced by 
a new, political, principle. The British government claimed it 
could not find in the Mandate any support for the view that 
immigration must be allowed to “continue indefinitely,’ or 
that economic absorptive capacity must be the only consid- 
eration. Although Jewish immigration had been absorbed ec- 
onomically, the Arabs’ fear of indefinite Jewish immigration 
had also to be taken into account in deciding immigration 
policy. To expand the Jewish National Home indefinitely, the 
government believed, would mean “rule by force,’ and it had 
therefore decided “to permit further expansion of the Jewish 
National Home by immigration only if the Arabs are prepared 
to acquiesce in it.” During the next five years Jewish immigra- 
tion would be limited to 75,000, bringing the Jewish popu- 
lation up to approximately one-third of the total population 
of Palestine. After the end of the five-year period no further 
Jewish immigration would be permitted “unless the Arabs of 
Palestine are prepared to acquiesce in it,’ and the government 
“will not be under any obligation to facilitate the further de- 
velopment of the Jewish National Home by immigration re- 
gardless of the wishes of the Arab population.” 


LAND TRANSEER. In certain areas, the statement declared, 
there was no room for further transfers of Arab land, and in 
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other areas transfers must be restricted. The high commis- 
sioner would, therefore, be given general powers to prohibit 
and regulate transfers of land, and on Feb. 28, 1940, the high 
commissioner promulgated the Land Transfer Regulations, in 
fact dividing the country into three zones: Zone A, including 
the hill country and certain other areas - 64% of Palestine - 
in which the transfer of land to anyone other than a Palestin- 
ian Arab was prohibited, save in exceptional circumstances; 
Zone B, including the Jezreel Valley, eastern Galilee, most of 
the Coastal Plain (except for the Tel Aviv district), and the 
Negev — 31% of the area - in which transfers were permitted 
only in specified circumstances; and Zone c — 5% of the coun- 
try’s area - which would remain a “free zone.” 

The White Paper was regarded by the Zionist movement 
and many outside it as a final betrayal of Britain’s obligations 
to the Jewish people under the Balfour Declaration and the 
Mandate. The announcement of this policy at the outset of 
the Jewish mass flight from Europe became the starting point 
for the active struggle of the yishuv against the Mandatory re- 
gime in Palestine. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.N. Howard, The King-Crane Commis- 
sion (1963); Great Britain, Colonial Office, Palestine Disturbances in 
May 1921 Report (Cmd. 1540, 1921); idem, Palestine Disturbances of 
1929 Report (Cmd. 3530, 1930); idem, Palestine Royal Commission 
Report (Cmd. 5479, 1937); idem, Palestine Partition Commission Re- 
port (Cmd. 5854, 1938); idem, Statement on British Policy in Palestine 
(Cmd. 1700, 1922) - The Churchill White Paper; ibid. (Cmd. 3692, 
1930) — The Passfield White Paper; ibid. (Cmd. 5513, 1937) - On 
the Peel Commission Report; Dispatch to the High Commissioner 
of Palestine (Cmd. 5634, 1937) - Appointment of Woodhead Com- 
mission; idem, British Statement of Policy (Cmd. 5893, 1938); ibid. 
(Cmd. 6019, 1939) - MacDonald White Paper; Anglo-American 
Commission of Inquiry ... Report (1946); Proposals for the Future of 
Palestine (Cmd. 7044, 1947); United Nations Special Committee on 


Palestine Report (1947). 
[Daniel Efron] 


WICKED PRIEST (Heb. yw19 3132, Kohen ha-Resha), charac- 
ter mentioned in the *Dead Sea Scrolls as the inveterate enemy 
of the *Teacher of Righteousness. He was a man of whom bet- 
ter things were once expected: “He was called by the name of 
truth when first he arose, but when he ruled in Israel his heart 
was exalted and he forsook God, and dealt treacherously with 
the ordinances for the sake of wealth. He looted and amassed 
the wealth of the men of [v]iolence who rebelled against God; 
and he took the wealth of nations, adding to himself iniquity 
and guilt, and acted in ablom]inable ways with every defil- 
ing impurity” (1QpHab. 8:8-13). He is described as “the priest 
who rebelled [and transgressed] the ordinances of [God]” 
(1QpHab. 8:16 ff.), “the priest whose shame was mightier than 
his glory, for he did not circumcise the foreskin of his heart 
but walked in the ways of drunkenness to quench his thirst” 
(1QpHab. 11:12 ff.). He “wrought abominable works and defiled 
the sanctuary of God” and in the cities of Judah he “plundered 
the wealth of the poor” (1QpHab. 12:8-10). 

He is chiefly reprobated for his attack on the Teacher 
of Righteousness: he laid hands on him in an attempt to kill 
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him. But God, according to the commentary (from Cave 4) on 
Psalm 37, delivered the Teacher from him and reserved a fear- 
ful judgment for the Wicked Priest, “delivering him into the 
hands of the violent of the gentiles to execute[vengeance]on 
him” (on Ps. 37:32ff.). There was one special occasion when he 
manifested his enmity toward the Teacher: that was when he 
“pursued after the Teacher of Righteousness to swallow him up 
in his hot fury, even to his place of exile, and on the occasion of 
the sacred season of rest, the Day of Atonement, he appeared 
among them to swallow them up and make them stumble on 
the fast-day, their sabbath of rest” (1QpHab. 11:4-8). This sug- 
gests that the Teacher and his company observed a different 
*calendar from the Wicked Priest, so that what was the Day of 
Atonement for the former was a secular day for the latter. 

But condign judgment awaited the Wicked Priest. “Be- 
cause of the [evil] done to the Teacher of Righteousness 
and the men of his council, God gave him into the h[ands 
of]his[en]emies, to afflict him with a stroke, to make him 
waste away in bitterness of soul, because he acted wickedly 
toward His elect” (1QpHab. 9:9-12). Because of his rebellion 
against the ordinances of God, “they smote him with the 
judgments of wickedness, and wrought horrors of sore dis- 
eases on him and deeds of vengeance on his body of flesh” 
(1QpHab. 8:17-9:2). Because of his shameful drunkenness, “the 
cup of[Go]d’s fury will overwhelm him, to add to his[shame 
andJignominy” (1QpHab. 11:15 ff.). Because of his plunder- 
ing “the poor” (by whom perhaps the members of the Qum- 
ran community are specially intended), “God will condemn 
him to destruction even as he plotted to destroy the poor” 
(1QpHab. 12:5ff.). 

Since the Qumran community apparently maintained the 
exclusive right of the house of Zadok to the high priesthood, 
a high priest of any other line would be to them a wicked (i.e., 
illegitimate) priest ex hypothesi. But the references quoted 
above point to one Wicked Priest par excellence. Many sug- 
gestions about his identity have been made, ranging in date 
from the apostate Menelaus, appointed by Antiochus 1v in 
171 B.C.E. (so H.H. Rowley) to Eleazar b. Ananias, captain 
of the Temple at the outbreak of the war against Rome in the 
autumn of 66 c.E. (so C. Roth, G.R. Driver). He has even 
been identified with Paul of Tarsus (so J.L. Teicher). But the 
majority verdict favors one of the Hasmonean priest-rulers, 
though there is no unanimity as to which of them should be 
preferred. The principal choices are Jonathan (so G. Vermes, 
J.T. Milik, E.F. Sutcliffe); Simeon (so EM. Cross); Alexander 
Yannai (J.M. Allegro, W.H. Brownlee, J. van der Ploeg) and 
Hyrcanus 11 (A. Dupont-Sommer). In some cases these iden- 
tifications (e.g., those with Menelaus and Eleazar) are closely 
tied in with identifications of the Teacher of Righteousness, 
and since the description of the Wicked Priest is generally 
applicable to so many figures known to the history of the pe- 
riod, only an agreed conclusion (which is not yet in sight) on 
the time when the teacher arose and his community was or- 
ganized will carry with it a definitive solution to the problem 
of identifying the Wicked Priest. 
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(1956), 95 ff, J.T. Milik, Ten Years of Discovery in the Wilderness of Ju- 
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[Frederick Fyvie Bruce] 


WIDAL, FERNAND (1862-1929), French physician, born in 
Algeria, where his father served as an army doctor. He studied 
medicine in Paris and worked there. In 1894 he was appointed 
associate professor, in 1911 full professor, and in 1912 he was 
elected member of the Academy of Sciences. He instituted a 
vaccination against typhoid fever in 1888. The innovation was 
adopted universally and it was used by all the armies that par- 
ticipated in World War 1. In 1896 he discovered a method for 
the serological diagnosis of typhoid fever, which was named 
after him and became the prototype for the serodiagnosis of 
other communicable diseases. He also developed methods 
for diagnosing different diseases by determining the types of 
cells in inflammatory exudates, thus establishing the basis of 
cytodiagnosis. His most important contribution to pathologi- 
cal physiology was his recognition of the significance of chlo- 
ride (in table salt) in causing edema, and he instituted a low- 
salt diet in cases of fluid retention in the body, which is used 
nowadays universally. In his research on kidney diseases, he 
worked on the significance of renal failure, which manifested 
itself in the defective ability of the body to excrete blood ni- 
trogen. He described the various forms of jaundice, especially 
those caused by hemolysis, and demonstrated the fragility of 
red blood cells in cases of familial jaundice. He also did re- 
search work on anaphylaxis, streptococcal infections, cardio- 
vascular diseases, and the nervous system. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.R. Kagan, Jewish Medicine (1962), 250-1; 
Achard, in: Progrés médical, 44 (1929). 
[Joshua O. Leibowitz] 


°WIDMANSTETTER, JOHANN ALBRECHT (Widman- 
stadius, or Lucrecius; 1506-1557), Austrian statesman, human- 
ist, and Orientalist. An outstanding Catholic scholar, Widman- 
stetter became chancellor of Lower Austria and rector of the 
University of Vienna. He traveled widely, learning Arabic in 
Spain and Hebrew among Spanish Jewish exiles in Naples. He 
was also able to conduct a correspondence in Hebrew and his 
bookplate was phrased in Latin, Hebrew, and Syriac. Widman- 
stetter’s teachers included Johann Reuchlin, David b. Joseph 
ibn Yahya, Baruch of Benevento, and Benjamin d’Arignano. 
In 1529, he met the Christian Hebraist Egidio (Aegidius) da 
*Viterbo in Venice, and three years later attended lectures on 
the Kabbalah held at the Naples home of Judah Abrabanel’s 
brother Samuel. Widmanstetter collaborated with Guillaume 
*Postel in the publication of the first edition of the Syriac New 
Testament (Vienna, 1555) and attributed errors in the Koran to 
the influence of the Kabbalah. He collected many rare Hebrew 
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and Oriental manuscripts and printed works (some obtained 
from Elijah Levita), which were later bequeathed to the Mu- 
nich Royal Library. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Perles, Beitraege zur Geschichte der he- 
braeischen und aramaeischen Studien (1884), 184f.; M. Mueller, Johann 
Albrecht von Widmanstetter (1907); U. Cassuto, Gli ebrei a Firenze nell’ 
eta del Rinascimento (1918, s.v.; H. Striedl, in: Franz Babinger Stud- 
ies (1952); F. Secret, Les kabbalistes chrétiens de la Renaissance (1964), 
121-3; Baron, Social’, 13 (1969), 180, 397, 405. 


[Godfrey Edmond Silverman] 


WIDOW (Heb. 739°, almanah; pl. nix, almanot). 


Biblical Period 

The Hebrew substantive almanah, usually translated “widow,” 
often does not simply denote a woman whose husband is 
dead, but rather a once-married woman who has no means 
of financial support, and is therefore in need of special legal 
protection. Many widows would fall into such a classification 
because of their husbands’ death, but others who could rely 
on the support of a new husband (by levirate marriage or oth- 
erwise), an adult son, or a father-in-law, would not. Thus, the 
almanot as a class in Israelite society in biblical times were of- 
ten considered as comprising not merely women whose hus- 
bands had died but, rather, once-married women who no lon- 
ger had any means of financial support. Such being the case, 
many famous biblical widows (e.g., Ruth, Orpah, and Naomi 
(Ruth 1-4); Abigail (1 Sam. 25); Bath-Sheba (11 Sam. 11)), will 
not be discussed in this article. Since they are never referred 
to as almanot, there is doubt as to whether they were regarded 
as such. All of them must have had some means of financial 
support. Only women who are specifically called almanah 
will be dealt with here. 


IN EARLY LEGAL CODES. The main evidence for the above 
definition of the Hebrew word almanot comes from several 
sections of the Middle Assyrian Laws, where the Akkadian 
etymological equivalent of almanah, almattu, denotes the 
woman in question: 


[If], while a woman is still living in her father’s house, her hus- 
band died and she has sons [she shall live where she chooses 
in] a house of theirs. [If] she has no [son, her father-in-law 
shall marry her to the son] of his choice... or if he wishes, he 
may give her in marriage to her father-in-law. If her husband 
and her father-in-law are both dead and she has no son [only 
then] has she the status of a woman without male support (al- 
mattu); she may go wherever she pleases (par. 33; in: Pritchard, 
Texts, 182). 

When a woman has been given [in marriage] and the en- 
emy has captured her husband, if she has no father-in-law and 
no son, she shall remain for two years [at her husband’s estate]. 
During those two years, if she has not sufficient to live on, she 
shall come forward and [so] declare; she shall became a ward 
of the palace; ...She will stay for two years [at her husband's es- 
tate] and then she may live with the husband she chooses. They 
[the judges] will draw up a document for her [stating she is] 
a woman without male support (almattu). If in later days, her 
missing husband has returned home, he may take back his wife 
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who was married to an outsider... (par. 45; in: Pritchard, Texts, 
184; cf. also pars. 28, 34, in: Pritchard, Texts, 182, 183) and Ham- 
murapi Law Code, par. 177 (in: Pritchard, Texts, 174)). 


In all the Akkadian codes, women whose husbands have died, 
but who do have some means of support, are not given any 
particular title and are never called almattu (e.g., Middle As- 
syrian Laws, par. 46). According to G.R. Driver, “these consid- 
erations suggest that a woman became an almattu only when 
there is no one with a duty to support her” (in: Driver and 
Miles, The Assyrian Laws, in bibl., 225). Further evidence for 
this definition of almattu is found in the usage of the Akkadian 
almanitu, “lack of support by a male householder” (abstract 
formation of almattu): bél biti imatma bitu si almanatam illak, 
“The owner of the house will die, and that house will have no 
male to support it” (A. Boissier, Documents assyriens relatifs 
aux presages (1894-99), 5:2; cf. CAD, vol. 1, pt. 1 (1964), 362). 
There are only a few cases in the biblical law codes where al- 
manah does not agree with the definition of the Akkadian al- 
mattu. These are the laws concerning the ineligibility of the 
almanah to become the wife of the high priest (Lev. 21:14) or, 
unless she is the widow of a priest, to become the wife of any 
priest (Ezek. 44:22; the rabbis, however, by artificial exegesis, 
make this verse mean the same thing as Lev. 21:14 - ordinary 
priests are not prohibited from marrying any widow): the 
right of the priest’s daughter to return to her father’s house 
and partake of terumah should she become an almanah (Lev. 
22:13), and the vow of the almanah being legally binding on 
her (Num. 30:10). In these cases, but only in these, almanah 
must be translated as “widow.” Note that in each of these 
cases the term almanah is juxtaposed to terms having to do 
with marital status — betulah, “unmarried woman’ (Lev. 21:13, 
Ezek. 44:22) and gerushah, “divorced woman” (Lev. 22:13; 
Num. 30:10; cf. Lev. 22:12; Num. 30:7ff.). Elsewhere, there is 
a general pronouncement against the mistreatment of the 
almanah (Ex. 22:21) and there are many other cases, where 
the humanitarian nature of the author of Deuteronomy (cf. 
Weinfeld, in bibl.) caused him to prescribe many new laws 
concerning the protection of the ger, “stranger, yatom, “fa- 
therless; almanah, and levite. In these cases, almanot must 
refer to “women once-married who no longer have any means 
of financial support.” One may not keep the garment of the 
almanah as a pledge (Deut. 24:17), nor turn back and pick up 
dropped sheaves during harvest time (Deut. 24:19), dropped 
fruit from olive trees (Deut. 24:20), or grapes that have fallen 
off the vine (Deut. 24:21); for these must go to the alma- 
nah and the other classes mentioned above. These socially 
disadvantaged groups must be permitted to partake of the 
third-year tithes (Deut. 14:29; 26:12, 13), the freewill contribu- 
tions made on the occasion of Shavuot (Deut. 16:11), and to 
rejoice during Sukkot (Deut. 16:14). There is also a curse 
against anyone who would subvert the legal rights of these 
disadvantaged groups (Deut. 27:19), and God is described 
as the protector of the rights of these classes (Deut. 10:18). 
It should also be mentioned that some scholars claim that 
there is evidence in the Ugaritic texts for the giving of a spe- 
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cial dispensation to the almnt during time of war. However, 
the passages in question from the Keret Epic (1 Krt 96-97, 
184-5) are very obscure and have been interpreted by other 
scholars quite differently. No conclusions should be drawn 
until some additional evidence of a more concrete nature is 
found. 


AS TITLE OF INDIVIDUALS. The earliest and by far the most 
famous biblical personage given the title of almanah was 
Tamar, the daughter-in-law of Judah (Gen. 38). When Judah's 
son Er died, leaving Tamar a childless widow, Judah told Onan, 
his secondborn, to live with Tamar as husband and wife so as 
to beget an offspring for his dead brother (see Deut. 25:5-10). 
Onan, bearing in mind the fact that the offspring, whom he 
would have to bring up, would not count as his, practiced only 
coitus interruptus with her (Gen. 38:9). For this, God punished 
him with death, and the responsibility passed on to the third 
and youngest of the three sons, Shelah. However, Judah, fear- 
ing that marriage to Tamar was unlucky, claimed that Shelah 
was too young to fulfill his duty and sent Tamar away to live 
in the house of her own father “as an almanah” (Gen. 38:11). 
Given paragraph 33 of the Middle Assyrian Law Code quoted 
above, it is interesting to note that Tamar was called an alma- 
nah only when Judah, her father-in-law, sent her out of his 
house. It might reasonably be asked whether Tamar would 
have been called an almanah at all had she remained in the 
house of her father-in-law. 

When Shelah grew up and Judah still did not give him 
to her as a husband, she resorted to the following ruse. At a 
time when Judah was likely to be attracted by a sexual op- 
portunity, she removed “her garments of almanah-hood, i.e., 
“the clothes of her status as almanah} and sat down, veiled, 
in a spot where she knew that Judah was to pass and where 
a woman sitting alone was likely to be taken for a prostitute. 
Judah, not recognizing her because of her veil, became her 
customer. When he later learned that his daughter-in-law 
was pregnant, Judah at first ordered that she be burned (Gen. 
38:24). When Tamar, however, privately proved to him that 
he was the father of her child, he publicly declared that not 
she but he was at fault, since her conception through him was 
justified by his failure to give her to Shelah. The legal back- 
ground of the episode is not only Deuteronomy 25:5 ff. (levi- 
rate marriage), but also the Middle Assyrian Laws referred to 
above, for only the latter provides evidence that the father- 
in-law has the privilege of deciding to which of his surviving 
sons the widow is to be given or even of taking her for him- 
self. Elsewhere, the woman hired by Joab to play the part of 
an almanah so as to induce David to take back his son Absa- 
lom (11 Sam. 14:1ff.) claims (verse 5): “I am an almanah. My 
husband died” Both Hiram (1 Kings 7:14) and Jeroboam 1 
(1 Kings 11:26) are designated as sons of an almanah. With 
respect to the latter, who was responsible for the splitting of 
the United Monarchy, there is a very interesting, somewhat 
parallel, Akkadian omen, which occurs many times: mar al- 
mattim kussiam isabbat. “The son of an almattum will seize 
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the throne” (A. Goetze, Old Babylonian Omen Texts; Yale Ori- 
ental Series, 10 (1947), 41:30). 

Finally, Elijah is sent by a divine call to the house of an 
almanah whose son he later revives (1 Kings 17). This woman 
is described as having no means of livelihood, living in abject 
poverty, and being on the verge of starvation (1 Kings 17:12). 
Clearly, she is not merely a widow, but rather “a woman once 
married who no longer has the means of financial support.” 


AS A SOCIALLY DEPRIVED CLASS WHICH MUST BE PROTEC- 
TED. From the time of Urukagina of Lagash (c. 2400 B.C.E.), 
there is recorded evidence concerning the special responsi- 
bility of the Mesopotamian king to protect socially disad- 
vantaged groups. In law codes, both in the prologue of Ur- 
Nammu (c. 2100 B.c.E.) and the epilogue of Hammurapi 
(c. 1800 B.C.E.), the king claims to have fulfilled this obliga- 
tion. Hammurapi, for example, states that he wrote his laws: 


dannum ensam ana la habalim 

ekutam almattam sutesurim, 

In order that the mighty shall not wrong the weak, 

In order to provide justice for the homeless girl 

and the once married woman without financial support 
(Epilogue, xxvb:59-62). 


Also the two Ugaritic kings mentioned in the epics are spo- 
ken of as either having fulfilled or not fulfilled this responsi- 
bility. In the Keret epic, King Keret’s son twice accuses him of 
neglecting his duties: 


Itdn dn almnt 

Ittpt tpt qsr nps, 

You do not judge the cause of the almnt, 

Nor adjudicate the case of the wretched (11 Krt 6:33-34; cf. 
45-48) 

Ipnk Itslhm ytm 

bd kslk almnt, 

You feed not the fatherless before you, 

Nor the almnt behind your back (11 Krt 6:48-50) 


Conversely, in the Aqhat Epic, King Daniel is portrayed as a 
righteous king: 
ydn dn almnt 
ytpt tpt ytm 
Judging the cause of the almnt, 
Adjudicating the case of the fatherless (11 D 5:7—-8; cf. 1 D 23-25 
[restored]). 


Here it should be observed that the parallelism ytm//almnt, 
used in two of the above Ugaritic quotations, is also present 
in Hebrew poetry (e.g., Isa. 1:17, 23; Ps. 68:6). Another paral- 
lel pair of words which exist in both Hebrew and Ugaritic is 
Hebrew ]098//2i2W (Isa. 47:8, 9) = Ugaritic tkl//ulmn (ss 8-9), 
which is probably to be translated “bereavement//status of be- 
ing an almnt? 

The Hebrew prophets often spoke out against the upper- 
class exploitation of the almanah and the other disadvantaged 
social groups. These protests can be found in the words of First 
Isaiah (e.g., 1:17, 23; 10:2), Jeremiah (e.g., 7:6, 22:3), Ezekiel (e.g., 
22:7), Zechariah (7:10), and Malachi (3:5). Perhaps the clearest 
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parallels to the Ugaritic and Mesopotamian evidence quoted 
above, however, are those biblical passages which speak of God 
as the protector of these disadvantaged classes: 


Father of the fatherless, and judge of the almanot is God in his 
holy abode (Ps. 68:6; cf. 146:9). 


AS A DESCRIPTION OF A CITY. The above definition of alma- 
nah is indirectly supported by those biblical passages in which 
cities are called almanah (Isa. 47:8, 9; 54:4; Jer. 51:5; Lam. 1:1). 
In those passages where the city involved is Israel (Isa. 54:4; Jer. 
51:5; Lam. 1:1), the traditional interpretation has always been 
to translate almanah as some kind of temporary widow whom 
God has left for the time being. This image would correspond 
with the divorce imagery of Hosea concerning God and Israel 
(Hos. 1-3). However, aside from the problem of understand- 
ing what a “temporary widow” is (cf. Rashi, Lam. 1:1), there 
is also the much more severe problem of understanding how 
this imagery could apply to Babylon (Isa. 47:8, 9). However, 
if almanah is understood as referring to a city with no means 
of independent support, i.e., a vassal or tributary nation, all 
cases of this metaphor then make sense. In the case of Babylon, 
the nation which was once “mistress of kingdoms” (Isa. 47:5, 
7) will now become like an almanah. Thus, according to this 
interpretation, “mistress of kingdoms” and almanah are exact 
opposites and Babylon’s punishment becomes much more fit- 
ting - she who once subjugated many nations will now become 
subjugated herself. In the case of Israel becoming an almanah, 
in Lamentations 1:1 this interpretation is further corroborated 
by the parallelism in that verse: “She has become like an alma- 
nah//She has become like a tributary nation.” 


[Chayim Cohen] 


In Jewish Law 

From the legal point of view, a widow is a woman who was 
married in a valid marriage and whose husband has died; if 
any doubt arises as to her widowhood, she will have to prove 
that she was so married (for the origin of the word “widow, 
see Levy, J., Neuhebr Tal, s.v. alman). The rabbis of the Talmud 
exegetically explained the name almanah (“widow”) as being 
derived from the words al maneh (“because of the maneh”), 
ie., because her statutory *ketubbah is a maneh (= 100 zuz) 
and not 200 as in the case of a virgin (Ket. 10b). 


PERSONAL STATUS. A widow is generally free to marry any 
man except a high priest (Lev. 21:14); if she marries the latter 
she becomes a halalah (see *Yuhasin; Lev. 21:15; Kid. 77a; Sh. 
Ar., EH 7:12). For the prohibitions imposed upon her in con- 
sequence of her previous marriage, see Prohibited *Marriages, 
and for the law prohibiting the widow of a childless brother to 
marry without prior *levirate marriage or halizah. 


RIGHTS AND OBLIGATIONS. The widow is entitled to the re- 
turn of all her property of whatever kind, since her ownership 
of it is not affected by marriage (see *Husband and Wife; for 
the difference in this respect between the different kinds of 
her property, see *Dowry). In Jewish law a widow does not 
inherit her husband (see *Succession), but she is entitled to 
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her ketubbah and the rights due to her by virtue of its provi- 
sions, which the husband's heirs must satisfy out of the estate; 
the most important of these provisions relate to her mainte- 
nance. She is entitled to the said rights by virtue of her being 
the widow, and it is therefore unimportant whether and to 
what extent she possessed property during the marriage. Her 
said rights arise upon marriage by virtue of law: “a man, upon 
marrying a woman, becomes bound to her in respect of the 
statutory ketubbah... and her right to be maintained out of his 
property and to live in his house after his death throughout 
her widowhood” (Maim. Yad, Ishut 12:1; Sh. Ar., EH 59:1-2); 
but they become due only upon her husband’s death, since the 
ketubbah is “like a debt payable at some future date and will 
be recoverable only after the husband’s death...” (Maim. Yad, 
Ishut, 16:3; Sh. Ar., EH 93:1). Since the said rights accrue to the 
widow by virtue of her ketubbah, they do not exist if she has 
lost her right to the ketubbah (see *Divorce). 

Inasmuch as the rights of the widow arise upon her mar- 
riage and not upon the husband’s death, he cannot prejudice 
them by his will, and any testamentary disposition to the ef- 
fect that the widow shall not be entitled to her ketubbah or 
maintenance out of his estate is void (Ket. 68b; Sh. Ar., EH 
69:2; 93:3). No express reference need be made to these rights 
in the ketubbah deed since they arise upon the marriage as a 
condition laid down by the bet din (tenai bet din), i-e., by vir- 
tue of law, although they are based upon her being entitled to 
a ketubbah (Ket. 52b; Sh. Ar., loc. cit). 


SATISFACTION OF THE WIDOW’S RIGHTS OUT OF THE 
ESTATE. According to talmudic law, a widow can enforce 
her ketubbah and its provisions, including maintenance, only 
against the immovable property which forms part of the estate 
(Ket. 81b; Sh. Ar., EH 100:1). However, since the development 
of trade and the decrease of landholding among Jews led credi- 
tors to rely also upon the movables of debtors for repayment 
of their debts, the geonim ordained that the movable property 
of the estate should also be attachable for the widow’s rights 
(Tos. Ket. 51a; Rosh to Ket. ch. 6:5; Sh. Ar., EH 100:1). Since 
the time of Maimonides, it has become customary to include 
in every ketubbah deed a provision rendering the husband’s 
movable property so attachable, whether acquired at the date 
of the marriage or to be acquired by him thereafter (Maim. 
Yad, Ishut, 16:8; see *Lien). 


SATISFACTION OF THE WIDOW'S RIGHTS AGAINST PUR- 
CHASERS. The husband's property being subject to the ke- 
tubbah, the widow may, in the event of the estate being in- 
sufficient to cover it, follow the property in the hands of the 
purchasers, i.e., recover the amount of the ketubbah out of im- 
movable property which the husband or his heirs have trans- 
ferred to others. This remedy, however, is not available with 
regard to movables so transferred, since, contrary to the case 
of immovable property, where the purchaser can be required 
first to find out whether the vendor can indeed transfer it free 
from all encumbrances, in the case of movables, owing to 
regulations of furthering commerce (takkanot ha-shuk), that 
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cannot be required lest commercial stability would thereby 
be impaired (Ket. 51a; Sh. Ar., EH 100:1). On the other hand, 
if the husband has transferred his property by way of donatio 
mortis causa (see * Wills), the widow is entitled to be satisfied 
for her ketubbah out of the movable property also, inasmuch 
as in such a case the property has passed upon death, subject 
to her rights which accrued to her already in his lifetime (Sh. 
Ar., HM 252:1, EH 100:1, and Rema ad loc.). The rabbis, how- 
ever, also prescribed that for her maintenance the widow can- 
not proceed against purchasers (see above) even in respect 
of immovable property, since the amount to be recovered is 
not a determinate sum but may vary periodically with her 
requirements, and a purchaser cannot know the precise debt 
for which the property is charged (Git. 48b, 50b and Rashi ad 
loc.; Sh. Ar., EH 93:20). On the other hand, as in the case of 
the ketubbah, the widow here may also recover from property 
transferred by way of donatio mortis causa (Sh. Ar., HM 252:1, 
EH loc. cit.). The said limitations upon the right of the widow 
to receive her ketubbah and maintenance from the husband's 
property which has been transferred to others do not apply if 
it was transferred fraudulently in order to deprive the widow 
of it, as “the sages of the Talmud set themselves against any- 
one who intends to defraud and negate his act” (Resp. Rosh, 
78:1 and 3). Accordingly, upon proof that the heirs intend as 
a means of evasion to dispose of the immovable property of 
the estate and that her maintenance rights will be prejudiced 
thereby, she may apply to the court for a prohibitory injunc- 
tion against them; but she cannot do so in regard to movable 
property of the estate, since the above-mentioned geonic reg- 
ulation does not extend to such property (Yad, Ishut, 18:11-13 
and Maggid Mishneh thereto; Sh. Ar., EH 93:21). 


THE WIDOW’S MAINTENANCE. ‘The widow is generally en- 
titled to receive the same maintenance as she was entitled to 
receive during the husband's lifetime. The same rules therefore 
apply, e.g., maintenance will include clothing, residence, medi- 
cal expenses, use of household articles, and the like. Similarly, 
the principle also applies that “she rises with him but does not 
descend with him,” i.e., that she is entitled to the same stan- 
dard of maintenance she was entitled to during her late hus- 
band’s lifetime (Ket. 48a and 103a; Sh. Ar., EH 94:1 and 5). To 
some extent her said right to maintenance is affected by the 
very fact of her widowhood, since the personal relationship 
upon which her rights were based during her husband's life- 
time is now absent, and she is now alone, so that her require- 
ments are reduced. For this reason, although entitled to reside 
in the same apartment in which she lived with her husband, 
she is no longer entitled to occupy the whole of it if she, being 
alone, is not in need of it even in order to maintain her social 
status (Sh. Ar., EH 94:1; Rema ad loc. and commentaries PD 19, 
pt. 2 (1965), 338). Similarly, she is not entitled to transfer own- 
ership of the apartment to others nor to let the whole or part 
of it, since the right of residence is conferred upon her in order 
to enable her to maintain her social status but not to make a 
profit (Sh. Ar., loc. cit.). The right of the widow with regard to 
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the apartment is merely to have the use of it; therefore, upon 
her death, it returns to the heirs of the husband only, and does 
not form part of her estate (Beit Shemuel 94, n. 4). 

This right of residence is not affected by sale of the apart- 
ment by the heirs, and the new owner cannot evict the widow 
from it (Sh. Ar., EH 94:4). Where the widow is unable to live 
in the apartment, for instance, if it is destroyed, she is enti- 
tled to receive out of the estate an amount necessary for rent- 
ing another suitable apartment (Helkat Mehokek 94, nos. 6, 
7). If the widow survives with small children of the husband, 
both boys and girls, and the estate is insufficient to maintain 
all of them, her right prevails; if, however, the young children 
surviving with her are either all boys or all girls, they all take 
equally (Ket. 43a and Tos. ad loc.; note the alternative opin- 
ion in Sh. Ar, EH 93:4; see also EH 113:6 regarding the prior- 
ity of the widow’s maintenance to the right of the daughters 
to their dowry out of the estate, and for the reason for the 
aforesaid distinction, see Beit Shemuel and Helkat Mehokek 
to EH 93:8-9). 


THE WIDOW’S CLAIM FOR PAST MAINTENANCE. A widow 
is entitled to maintenance, also for the time prior to her claim, 
since there is no reason to assume that she has waived her 
right to it. This contrasts with the right to maintenance of a 
wife who is entitled to it only as from the date of claim on- 
ward. If the widow has not claimed for a long period - such 
as when, being a wealthy woman, she delays for three years 
or, being poor, she delays for two years - she is presumed to 
have waived the past maintenance unless the presumption 
is rebutted by the facts, such as by the fact of her right hav- 
ing been secured by a pledge or mortgage (EH 93:14 and see 
*Limitation of Actions). 


THE WIDOW’S RIGHT TO HER EARNINGS AND THE INCOME 
FROM HER PROPERTY. Parallel to the rule prevailing during 
the husband’s lifetime concerning his right to the wife’s earn- 
ings, the heirs are entitled to the widow’s earnings in consider- 
ation of her maintenance (Sh. Ar., EH 95:1). On the other hand, 
they are not entitled to the income from her property, as is 
the husband to the income from the wife’s property — since to 
the husband it is due in consideration of her redemption only, 
ie., of his obligation to ransom her if she is taken captive so 
that she can return and live with him as his wife, a reason not 
applicable in respect of the heirs. Correspondingly, the heirs 
are under no obligation to ransom her either when she has 
fallen into captivity or finds herself in a similar situation, for 
instance, when she cannot return from abroad except upon 
payment of a considerable sum which she does not possess 
(Ket. 52a; Yad, Ishut, 18:5 and 8; Sh. Ar., EH 78:8; 94:7; 94:4). 


EXPIRATION OF THE WIDOW’S RIGHT TO MAINTENANCE. 
Since the widow is entitled to maintenance by virtue of the 
provisions of the ketubbah (see above), i.e., only while en- 
titled to the ketubbah, her right to maintenance will expire 
upon her no longer being entitled to the ketubbah, i.e., if she 
has lost her right to it by virtue of law or if she has actually 
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received payment of it from the heirs. Likewise, since one of 
the conditions in law connected with her maintenance is that 
she shall not be “ashamed,” i.e., to enable her to preserve the 
honor of her husband, she will lose such right upon her vol- 
untarily claiming her ketubbah in court - for by doing so she 
implicitly declares herself no longer concerned with the honor 
of her husband or with his heirs (Ket. 54a; Sh. Ar., EH 93:5; and 
Helkat Mehokek, n. 13). 

The widow’s right to maintenance also ceases if she re- 
marries (see *Marriage), because under the ketubbah, which 
is the source of her right, she is entitled to maintenance dur- 
ing widowhood only. According to most of the authorities, 
she even loses her maintenance upon her engagement for a 
new marriage — although by it alone she does not create a new 
personal status — because by it she shows that she no longer 
wishes to preserve the honor of her first husband and remain 
his widow (Ket. 52b; 54a; Sh. Ar., EH 93:7 and Rema ad loc.). 


THE PROBLEM OF DENIAL OF MAINTENANCE BY INVOLUN- 
TARY RECEIPT OF THE KETUBBAH. Since the widow - if she 
has not lost her right to maintenance otherwise (see above) - is 
entitled to maintenance only so long as she has not received 
or claimed her ketubbah by legal process, opinion was divided 
already in the time of the Mishnah as to whether the heirs may 
compel her to receive it and thereby be released from their 
obligation to maintain her. It was finally decided that this 
question depends upon custom, because maintenance of the 
widow is one of the provisions of the ketubbah, and in all mat- 
ters relating to the ketubbah, “local custom,’ i.e., the custom 
of the place of marriage, applies, such custom being consid- 
ered a condition of the marriage and therefore not to be var- 
ied but with the consent of both spouses (Sh. Ar., EH 93:3 and 
Helkat Mehokek, n. 5). According to the custom of the people 
of Jerusalem and Galilee, the choice lay with the widow alone, 
and therefore they inserted in the ketubbah deed a term, “You 
shall dwell in my house and be maintained in it out of my es- 
tate throughout the duration of your widowhood” (Ket. 52b; 
54a and Tos. ad loc.). According to the custom of the people 
of Judea, however, the choice was left with the heirs, and there 
the corresponding term in the ketubbah deed was therefore, 
“until the heirs shall wish to pay you your ketubbah” (ibid.). 
As regards this difference in custom it was said that, while the 
people of Jerusalem cared for their honor, the people of Judea 
cared for their money (TJ, 4:15, 29b). The halakhah was de- 
cided in accordance with the custom of Jerusalem and Gali- 
lee, ie., whenever there is no other fixed custom or rabbinical 
takkanah, the choice lies solely with the widow, and the heirs 
cannot deprive her of maintenance against her wishes (Ket. 
54a and Tos. ad loc.; Yad, Ishut, 18:1; Sh. Ar., EH 93:3; and see 
*Conflict of Laws). 

Inasmuch as economic conditions during marriage may 
so change that the estate might be insufficient to provide both 
for the maintenance of the widow and for inheritance for the 
heirs — a state of affairs which the husband certainly did not 
intend - many of the authorities were of the opinion that it is 
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proper to make a takkanah permitting the heirs to deprive the 
widow of her maintenance by payment to her (against her will) 
of her ketubbah (Rema EH 93:3 and Pithei Teshuvah thereto, 
n. 5). Accordingly, various takkanot were made in the matter 
and the most well known, cited also in the Shulhan Arukh, are 
those known as the Takkanot of Toledo, Spain, of the 13" cen- 
tury, which in their main provisions laid down that the heirs 
may discharge their obligation for the widow’s maintenance 
by payment unto her of her ketubbah, which, if it amounts to 
more than half the value of the estate, shall be deemed to be 
discharged by payment unto her of half such value (Resp. Rosh 
55; Sh. Ar, EH 118 and commentaries). 

In Erez Israel there is a distinction between the Sephardi 
and Ashkenazi communities. The former follow the author of 
the Shulhan Arukh, ice., that the choice lies with the widow 
alone and the heirs cannot rid themselves of the obligation 
for her maintenance against her wishes (Sh. Ar., EH 93:3). The 
Ashkenazim permit the heirs to do so by payment unto the 
widow of the ketubbah even if she does not agree to it. That is 
certainly the situation when the widow was the second wife 
of the deceased, but it is also customary with a first wife, al- 
though the rabbinical courts endeavor to get the parties to 
agree to a fair arrangement under which the widow will not 
lose her maintenance. At any rate, the heirs are not entitled 
to evict the widow from the marital home, and she is to be 
provided with the household utensils and silverware forming 
part of the estate, the size of the estate being taken into account 
(Pithei Teshuvah, nos. 5 and 6 to Sh. Ar., EH 93; Shaarei Uzziel, 
2 (1946), 244, nos. 14, 15; Beit Meir, EH 93:3; 94:1). 


THE STATE OF ISRAEL. As to the personal status of the 
widow in the State of Israel, the rules of the halakhah gen- 
erally apply, both in the rabbinical courts and in the secular 
civil courts, in the latter except insofar as private international 
law imports other rules. With regard to the widow’s financial 
rights, however, the Succession Law of 1965 provides that the 
halakhah shall apply in the rabbinical courts alone, and only 
if all the interested parties have expressed their consent to it 
in writing (sec. 155). Failing such consent, jurisdiction is in 
the civil courts alone, and these apply the provisions of the 
said law only (secs. 148 and 151). Under these provisions the 
widow is entitled to a part of the estate as an heir. In addition, 
if she is in need of it, she is also entitled to maintenance out 
of the estate; the amount of such maintenance is fixed by the 
court, taking into account all the circumstances, and partic- 
ularly to what she is entitled as an heir and the extent of her 
ketubbah (secs. 56-65). 


[Ben-Zion (Benno) Schereschewsky] 
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Legend of King Keret (1946); M. Held, in: Leshonenu, 18 (1953), 117, 
154-5; A. van Selms, Marriage and Family Life in Ugaritic Literature 
(1954); M. Weinfeld, in: Tarbiz, 31 (1962), 1-17; EC. Fensham, in: JNEs, 
21 (1962), 129-39; A.L. Oppenheim et al. (eds.), The Assyrian Dic- 
tionary of the Oriental Institute (1963), 362-64; A.F. Rainey, A Social 
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Structure of Ugarit (1967). LEGAL ASPECTS: Gulak, Yesodei, 3 (1922), 
38-40, 88-91, 95f., 99; Gulak, Ozar, 98, 156f.; ET, 2 (1949), 16-203 4 
(1952), 744; B. Schereschewsky, Dinei Mishpahah (19677), 236-70; M. 
Elon, in: ILR, 4 (1969), 130-2; Elon, Mafte’ah, 4f. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: M. Elon, Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri (1988), 1:191, 253, 325, 373, 428, 
458, 461, 470, 531, 640, 649, 651, 653, 671f., 676, 682f., 689, 692; 3:1413; 
idem, Jewish Law (1994) 1:215, 296, 389, 452; 2:522, 559, 562, 573, 646, 
792, 803, 805, 808, 829f., 834, 841f., 850, 854; 4:1683; idem, Ma’mad 
ha-Ishah, Mishpat ve-Shipput, Masoret u-Temurah, Arakhehah shel 
Medinah Yehudit ve-Demokratit (2005) 278-90. 


WIEDENFELD, DOV (1881-1965), rosh yeshivah and posek, 
popularly known as the “Tshebiner Rav.’ Belonging to a prom- 
inent Galician rabbinic family, he received his education from 
his father Jacob, the author of the Kokhav mi- Yaakov (1933), 
and from his own brothers, R. Isaac, the rabbi of Grimailov, 
and R. Nahum, the rabbi of Dubrovitsa. Although widely rec- 
ognized as a scholar, R. Dov refused to enter the rabbinate 
and instead became a businessman in Trzebinia. In 1923, fol- 
lowing the death of Trzebinia’s rabbi, Wiedenfeld acceded to 
the requests of the community to become its spiritual leader. 
He now officially opened a yeshivah in Trzebinia which soon 
attracted 70 students, and his opinion in halakhic questions 
was eagerly sought by his colleagues throughout Galicia and 
Poland. Many of his decisions were later recorded in his Dover 
Meisharim (3 vols., 1937-51). During World War 11 he escaped 
from Trzebinia to Lvov and was later exiled to Siberia by the 
Communists. Here, under the most trying conditions, he still 
continued his talmudic studies, recording his new interpreta- 
tions on scraps of paper and pieces of wood. In 1946 Wieden- 
feld arrived in Jerusalem following Chief Rabbi Isaac *Herzog’s 
intervention with the British government. There he reestab- 
lished his yeshivah, which he named Kokhav mi- Yaakov and 
continued to respond to the many inquiries on Jewish law 
which he received. Following the death of R. Isaac Zeev *So- 
loveichik in 1960, Wiedenfeld was considered the final author- 
ity of his generation by many Orthodox Jews. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Landau, Ha-Gaon mi-Tshebin (1967). 


[Aaron Rothkoff] 


WIELICZKA, town in Cracow province, S. Poland, in the 
historic region of *Lesser Poland. Rights to exploit the cele- 
brated salt mines in Wieliczka were leased by Jews, including 
Saul *Wahl, from the 14" to the end of the 18" century. How- 
ever, an organized Jewish community was established there 
only in the second half of the 19 century. The Jewish popu- 
lation numbered 614 in 1890, 981 (15.5% of the total) in 1900, 


and 1,700 in 1921. 
[Abraham N. Poliak] 


Holocaust Period 

On the outbreak of World War 11 there were about 1,300 Jews 
in Wieliczka. The Germans occupied the town on Sept. 7, 1939. 
In summer 1942 the Jews from the whole county were con- 
centrated in Wieliczka. The Jewish community was liquidated 
on Aug. 27, 1942, when 8,000 Jews from Wieliczka and its vi- 
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cinity were deported to *Belzec death camp, 500 to Stalowa- 
Wola forced labor camp, and 200 to Plaszow concentration 
camp. After the war the Jewish community of Wieliczka was 
not reconstituted. 


WIELUN (Pol. Wielun, Rus. Velyun), district town in the 
province of Lodz, Poland. Jewish merchants settled in Wielun 
about the middle of the 16'* century when the town pros- 
pered as a station on the commercial route from Poland and 
Lithuania to Silesia. A privilege, de non tolerandis Judaeis, was 
granted to Wielun in 1566. A Jewish settlement was reestab- 
lished at the close of the 18» century. There were 70 Jews (6% 
of the population) in Wielun in 1808; 642 (16.5% of the popu- 
lation) in 1857; and 2,732 (38%) in 1897. When the town was 
rebuilt after the great fire of 1858, the head of the local commu- 
nity, Leib Kon, succeeded in thwarting the plans for erecting 
a Jewish quarter. The overwhelming majority of Jews earned 
their livelihoods as craftsmen and a minority engaged in com- 
merce. The first synagogue (1799) was situated in an ancient 
building acquired from a monastery. A large synagogue was 
built in its place in 1855. Until 1848 the Jews buried their dead 
in the cemetery of Dzialoszyn. In the early 1850s, as a result of 
a cholera epidemic, a local cemetery was acquired. From the 
1850s the influence of *Hasidism began to be felt in the com- 
munity. At the close of the century R. Menahem Mendel Gryn- 
berg held rabbinical office. During World War 1 hundreds of 
Jewish workers from Lodz found refuge in Wielun. In 1921 
Jews numbered 4,818 (44% of the population). Between the 
two world wars Jewish craftsmen (65% of the working popu- 
lation in the community) formed trade unions (as builders, 
carpenters, tinsmiths, locksmiths, barbers, etc.). The town’s 
transportation was developed by Jewish initiative in provid- 
ing buses and lorries. The community’s educational institu- 
tions included a talmud torah, Yesodei ha-Torah, *Yavneh 
schools, a *Beth Jacob school, and a large yeshivah in which 
about one-third of the Jewish pupils studied. Both the *Zionist 
movement and *Agudat Israel were active in the community, 
and delegates from the Jewish population were an important 
factor in the municipal council. Before the Holocaust there 
were outbreaks of antisemitism in the town: a boycott of Jew- 
ish trade, attacks on the synagogue and its worshipers, and 
there was an attempt to provoke a blood libel (1937). 


[Arthur Cygielman] 


Holocaust Period 

About 4,200 Jews lived in Wielun in 1939. During World 
War 11 the town underwent heavy bombardment and the Jew- 
ish hospital was among the numerous buildings destroyed. The 
ancient synagogue of Wielun was also destroyed and part of 
the Jewish population escaped to the nearby city of *Zelow. 
When that town was occupied by German forces, most of the 
Jews returned and found shelter in barracks and in damaged 
buildings. The Germans soon began to kidnap able-bodied 
Jews in the streets for slave labor in what became daily raids. 
Jewish slave labor was used for the construction and repair of 
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hearing this, Balaam became greatly distressed, and took to 
weeping and fasting. He assembled his people and described 
the content of this revelation to them. Vultures will fly about 
shrieking, and wild beasts will occupy grazing lands. Although 
at this point the text becomes less clearly comprehensible, it 
is reasonable to read it as a recounting of Balaam’s heroic at- 
tempt to free the goddess from the decree of the evil council, 
thereby saving the land from misfortune. Balaam admonishes 
the adversaries of Shagar-we-Ishtar, and takes the goddess to 
various diviners, oracles, priestesses, and magical practitioners 
to safeguard her from the punishment decreed upon her. His 
efforts were successful, and order was re-established in the 
land, which accounts for the commemorative installation of 
the inscriptions on the walls of the building at Deir ‘Alla. 


COMBINATION II. Combination 11, which is even more frag- 
mentary, vividly describes a necropolis (byt ‘Imn) erected by 
El, a “house” where no traveler enters, nor any bridegroom. 
The portrayal recalls the Sheol oracle of Isaiah 14, and speaks 
of an unnamed, wise counselor, who will no longer be con- 
sulted, and who will be punished by being deprived of his abil- 
ity to pronounce oracles and execrations. Although the name 
of Balaam does not occur in Combination 11, it is suggestive to 
relate this text to Balaam. The opening title of Combination 1, 
“The misfortunes of the Book of Balaam, the son of Beor,” 
undoubtedly included Combination 11, as well as additional 
compositions which may have been lost, or whose fragments 
have not as yet been restored in coherent form 

Both Combinations exhibit shared vocabulary and dic- 
tion with the biblical Balaam orations, and with other bibli- 
cal poems of the El archive. Indeed, the Deir ‘Alla inscriptions 
resonate with biblical imagery. 


The Phenomenology of Balaam’s Performance 

Now that we possess information from the Deir ‘Alla inscrip- 
tions, we can draw up a more complete profile of Balaam. 
Albright (1971), and others have compared him with the 
Mesopotamian bari (“diviner”). The parallel West Semitic 
functionary would be the qosem, a title given to Balaam only in 
Joshua 13:22, although Numbers 22:18 does in fact report that 
the elders of Moab (and Midian) brought to Balaam payment 
for gesamim (“divination”), indicating that he practiced that 
art. We are also told in Numbers 24:1 that for a time, Balaam 
also engaged in nehashima (“augury”), but eventually gave 
that up (Num. 24:1). 

For the most part, the biblical poems inform us that 
Balaam beholds visions, both while awake and asleep; he hears 
divine utterances, and possesses secret knowledge. He sees 
into the future and predicts events, and has a reputation for 
pronouncing effective curses. We may conclude that Balaam 
was expert at pronouncing effective blessings, which is what 
he actually did. The narratives provide additional informa- 
tion on Balaam’s techniques: He offers burnt sacrifices as a 
means of attracting yHwH to particular sites, while also per- 
ambulating, walking around in search of an encounter with 
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YHWH, and possibly in search of omens, as well. In this con- 
nection, one notes that visual access is a factor in Balaam’s 
praxis. In the preparations for what Balak hoped would be 
effective curses, sites were sought out that afforded a partial, 
or complete, view of the Israelite encampment, which was the 
target of the curses. 

There are two additional points to be made about 
Balaam’s performance. First, as is true of ritual experts, poly- 
theistic and monotheistic, Balaam acted under divine author- 
ity. Balaam could only do what he was authorized to do by 
the divine power, or powers, that controlled him. It was only 
after the gods signaled their approval that diviners and exor- 
cists and other ritual experts could undertake the prescribed 
operations. Secondly, both the poems and the prose narra- 
tives portray Balaam in personal terms. In the poems, he is 
said to be awed by the strength and heroism of the Israelites, 
and by a realization, based on his own observation, that this 
people had been blessed and protected, and was not marked 
for misfortune. In the prose narratives and in the Tale of the 
Ass, Balaam is depicted as one given to anger and frustration, 
who is not tempted by wealth, and, above all, who is honest 
in accepting the limitations of his own powers. Balaam is also 
reactive; his acceptance of subservience to the God of Israel 
increases as his encounters with YHWH progress, until he be- 
comes more than willing to bless Israel. Thus, the fourth, and 
final oration was not requested by Balak, but offered to him 
voluntarily, as were the three, brief prophecies. 

The Deir ‘Alla texts shed further light on the performance 
of Balaam. We read more about his divinatory crafts, most 
notably his ability to interpret celestial omens, and of his ad- 
monitions directed at malevolent divine powersAlthough the 
atmosphere of the Deir ‘Alla inscriptions is polytheistic, and 
affords more attention to specific ritual practices, the differ- 
ence between the Deir ‘Alla inscriptions and the biblical peri- 
cope is more a matter of degree than of kind, especially if we 
accept the interpretation that in the biblical Balaam orations, 
El, Elyon, and Shadday are proper names of West Semitic gods 
and not merely epithets of YHwH and @lohim. 


The Sitz-im-Leben of the Balaam Pericope 

According to the internal, Biblical chronology, the encoun- 
ters related in the Balaam Pericope would have occurred dur- 
ing the late 13» century B.c.E., or thereabouts, but we must 
be careful not to confuse temporal setting with time of com- 
position. There are problems in attempting to assign both 
the poetic and narrative sections of the Balaam Pericope to 
the usual documentary sources, J and E, as pointed out most 
clearly by A. Rofe (1981). It would be preferable to seek clues 
in the poems themselves as to their time and place of compo- 
sition. As for the Balaam narratives, it is safe to say that they 
postdate the poems. 

The Deir ‘Alla inscriptions help us to fix the context of 
the Balaam poems in more than one respect. For one thing, 
they raise the possibility that the biblical Balaam poems were 
also composed in Gilead, in central Transjordan, where an 
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WIENER 


the roads and buildings, and in demolition work (including 
that of the synagogue). Another group of Jews was forced to 
build a swimming pool for the Germans, using tombstones 
from the Jewish cemetery for paving it. Pillage of Jewish prop- 
erty went on without interruption. Even the liturgical objects 
and the library of manuscripts in the synagogue were looted 
by the Nazis. Several hundred Jews from the neighboring vil- 
lages escaped to Wielun, but the Jewish population constantly 
decreased as a result of either “voluntary” or forced transfers 
to other parts of Poland. In February 1942, the Germans pub- 
licly executed ten Jews on the pretext that they violated the 
prohibition against the preparation of kosher meat. In June 
1942, the president of the *Judenrat was murdered by the 
Germans, and during that same summer the ghetto was sur- 
rounded by German police and a large number of Jews were 
deported to an unknown destination. The liquidation of all 
the Jewish communities in Wielun county began on Aug. 22, 
1942, when the entire Jewish population (about 10,000) from 
the neighboring towns and villages were driven to Wielun 
and kept in the Augustine Church without food or water for 
several days. The sick, the weak, and the old were murdered 
in the church, and the rest, together with the Jews of Wielun, 
were sent to the death camp at *Chelmno. Only a small num- 
ber of physically fit were sent to *Lodz Ghetto. 
[Danuta Dombrowska] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Mahler, Yidn in Amolikn Poyln in Likht 
fun Tsifern (1958), index: M. Bersohn, Dyplomataryusz dotyczgcy 
Zydow w Polsce (1910), no. 190; J. Goldberg, Stosunki agrarne w mia- 
stach ziemi wietunskiej w drugiej potowie xvii w xviii wieku (1960); W. 
Wilczynski, in: Informator Wielunski (1934); I. Schiper, Dzieje handlu 
zydowskiego na ziemiach polskich (1937), index. 


WIENER, family of medalists active in Belgium. JACQUES 
(1815-1899) was the oldest of three brothers who were to 
become famous as medalists. Born in the Rhineland of Hun- 
garian immigrants, he was apprenticed at the age of 13 to 
his uncle L. Baruch, a fine engraver in his own right. The two 
signed some earlier medals jointly. At the age of 30 Wiener 
was the first to conceive the idea of engraving in precise de- 
tail the exterior and interior of a monument on the obverse 
and reverse of a medal. He engraved with great delicacy ten 
medals of famous Belgian churches. This he followed with 
a series of 41 medals, issued between 1850 and 1865, illustrat- 
ing the most famous European buildings. He also engraved 
the first Belgian stamps, and for many years was head of 
the government plant issuing these stamps. Among the hun- 
dreds of medals of this master, there are several of Jewish 
interest, e.g., the 1841 Opening of the Jewish Home for the 
Aged in The Hague and the 1861 Opening of the Synagogue 
at Cologne. 

Leopold (1823-1891) studied with his older brother 
Jacques and then became a pupil of David d’Angers in Paris. In 
1847 he returned to Belgium and started engraving a series of 
large historical medals which commemorated contemporary 
events and became very popular. In 1864 he was appointed first 
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engraver to the Belgian mint, holding the post until his death. 
He was responsible for all the currency of Leopold 11 - some 
150 pieces. At the same time he continued striking medals. He 
also had a considerable reputation as a sculptor; several of his 
monumental works still adorn public places in Belgium. One 
medal of special Jewish interest is his 1859 portrait study of 
Henri Loeb, chief rabbi of Belgium. 

Charles (1832-1888) was the third and youngest of the 
Wiener brothers and, perhaps, had the most brilliant career. 
He studied at Brussels and Paris where he was a student of 
Oudiné. In 1865 he settled at The Hague as engraver to the king 
of Holland, but moved to London, where he was assistant en- 
graver at the Royal Mint. He then went to Lisbon as chief en- 
graver of the Portuguese coins. Returning to Brussels in 1867, 
Charles devoted himself to medals, which he produced in large 
number, some in conjunction with his brother Jacques. His 
English pieces have best withstood the test of time. Of Jewish 
interest are three portrait medals: E.A. Astruc, chief rabbi of 
Belgium; Jules Anspach, mayor of Brussels; and a dual por- 
trait of Sir Moses and Lady Judith Montefiore. 


[Daniel M. Friedenberg] 


WIENER, ALEXANDER §S. (1907-1976), U.S. immunohe- 
matologist. Born and educated in New York, he was appointed 
professor of forensic medicine at the New York University 
School of Medicine in 1938. Together with Karl *Landsteiner, 
Wiener discovered the Rh human blood factor. He also worked 
out in detail the serology, genetics, and nomenclature of the 
entire Rh blood group system. He discovered the Rh blocking 
antibody and was the first to introduce exchange transfusion 
for the treatment of erythroblastosis fetalis. Other blood group 
factors discovered by Wiener include Kell, Ca, U, M®, and the 
I-i blood group system. Wiener wrote books and articles in 
the field of blood groups and acted as a member of the edito- 
rial boards of several leading medical publications. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.R. Kagan, Jewish Medicine (1952), 273-4. 


[Fred Rosner] 


WIENER, ALFRED (1885-1964), public figure. An Arabist 
by education, he served as secretary to Paul *Nathan from 1911 
to 1914. After serving in World War 1 Wiener became active in 
the cv (*Central-Verein deutscher Staatsbuerger juedischen 
Glaubens) of which he became secretary general. He belonged 
to the pro-Palestine wing of the cv which, from 1929, collabo- 
rated in the non-Zionist part of the enlarged Jewish *Agency 
and the Keren *Hayesod. At the end of 1933, with the help of 
Professor David *Cohen, he founded the Jewish Central In- 
formation Office in Amsterdam which was brought over to 
London in 1939 and was later named Wiener *Library. The 
rest of his life was dedicated to this institute. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: C.C. Aronsfeld, in: wLB, 18, no. 2 (1964), 
13-14; idem, in: Theokratia, 1 (1967/69), 144-59; R. Weltsch, in: yLBI, 
9 (1964), XXVIII-xxx; A. Paucker, Der juedische Abwehrkampf 


(1967). 
[Yehuda Reshef] 
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WIENER, ERNEST EDOUARD (1882-1973), Belgian soldier 
and engineer. A grandson of Jacques *Wiener, he was born in 
Brussels to a family which played a prominent role in Belgian 
arts, finance, and politics. He entered the Military Academy 
in 1899. While a lieutenant, he studied electrical engineering 
at the Montefiore Electro-Technical Institute in Liége, from 
which he graduated in 1909. During World War 1, he was ap- 
pointed to important commands and was wounded while try- 
ing to rescue some soldiers under artillery fire. From 1929 to 
1936, he was in charge of studies at the Military Academy, first 
as assistant director and then as director. In 1940, he was a ma- 
jor-general commanding Transmission Troops and Services 
at Supreme Headquarters. As a prisoner of war for five years 
in German camps during World War 1, he showed great dig- 
nity both as a soldier and as a Jew, and when he retired from 
active service in 1946, he was made a lieutenant-general, the 
highest rank in the Belgian Army. 

During his life, Wiener was active in scientific and tech- 
nical societies and was president, inter alia, of the Belgian 
section of the International Electro-Technical Committee. 
Following the family tradition, he became a member of the 
Consistoire Central Israélite de Belgique, the official represen- 
tative body of Belgian Jewry. He was elected president in 1938, 
but could only act as a delegate until 1950, when he assumed 
the post with full title, occupying it until 1956. Most of his ef- 
forts were devoted to the reconstruction of the religious com- 
munities throughout the country and to the reorganization of 
several communal services. General Wiener was decorated by 
the British, French, and Belgian governments. 

[Willy Bok] 


WIENER, HAROLD MARCUS (1875-1929), English Bible 
scholar. Wiener was born in London. Although a lawyer by 
profession, he devoted most of his life to biblical research. He 
settled in Palestine in 1924, believing that a religious renais- 
sance was imminent. His main objective was to minimize the 
conflict between the various religions in the land, and he de- 
voted the last five years of his life to a rapprochement between 
Arabs and Jews. He supported an Arab school and provided 
funds for scholarships for young Arabs. His house was called 
the House of Humanity. Despite these activities, Wiener was 
killed by an Arab gang on Aug. 13, 1929. He said to his attack- 
ers, who did not recognize him, ana yahud (“I am a Jew”), and 
these words sealed his fate. 

In his studies Wiener insisted that the Pentateuch was 
written by Moses, but developed a critical method of bibli- 
cal interpretation, by which, using the ancient versions, he 
attempted to establish a correct text. Wiener was prominent 
among those who opposed the J. *Wellhausen school of Bible 
research by scholarly methods. Among his major works are 
Essays in Pentateuchal Criticism (1909); The Origin of the Pen- 
tateuch (1910); Prophets of Israel in History and Modern Criti- 
cism (1923); Early Hebrew History and Other Studies (1924); 
and Posthumous Essays (1932). In addition, the following essays 
were reprinted separately: Notes on Hebrew Religion (1907); 
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The Date of the Exodus (1916); The Religion of Moses (1919); 
The Main Problem of Deuteronomy (1920); and Altars of the 
Old Testament (1927). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: JL, S.V. (incl. bibl.); Waxman, Literature, 4 


(19607), 650-3. 
[Yehuda Komlosh] 


WIENER, JEAN (1896-1982), French pianist and composer. 
He was born in Paris to a family of Austrian origin. He stud- 
ied at the Conservatoire de Paris with A. Gédalge. After World 
War 1 he was among the first to defend jazz music in France. 
Between 1920 and 1924 he organized the Concerts Wiéner, 
which contributed to making known his friends, the French 
“Group of Six” (Honegger, *Milhaud, Auric, Poulenc, Taille- 
ferre, Durey), as well as the works of M. de Falla, I. Stravin- 
ski, A. Schonberg, A. Berg, and A. Webern. It was in that 
framework that D. Milhaud conducted the first performance 
of Schoenberg's Pierrot Lunaire. Along with Clement Doucet 
he formed a piano duo, which gave 2,000 concerts between 
1925 and 1939. His compositions were strongly influenced 
by American jazz, which he helped to popularize in France. 
Among his works are Franco-American Concerto (1922-23), 
piano and violin music, an operetta, and music for the cin- 
ema, theater, radio, and television. 


[Amnon Shiloah (2"4 ed.)] 


WIENER, LEO (1862-1939), philologist and historian of Yid- 
dish language, literature, and folklore. Born in Bialystok, Po- 
land, he studied at the University of Warsaw in 1880, and then 
in Berlin. In 1882 he immigrated to the U.S. He became a lec- 
turer in the department of Germanic and Romance languages 
at the University of Kansas (1892-95), and taught in the De- 
partment of Slavic Studies at Harvard University (1895-1930), 
becoming assistant professor in 1901 and professor in 1911. 
Wiener published articles on Yiddish linguistic elements in 
Polish, German, Ukrainian, and Belorussian (1893-1904). In 
his work The Popular Poetry of the Russian Jews (1899), he not 
only studied Yiddish folk poems but analyzed the poetry of 
badhanim. He was the first to introduce the poetry of Morris 
*Rosenfeld, who had been a sweatshop worker, to the general 
public by translating his poems into English (Dos Liderbukh, 
“The Songbook,” 1897) under the title Songs from the Ghetto 
(1898). In 1898, Wiener traveled to Europe to collect material 
for his pioneering volume, The History of Yiddish Literature 
in the Nineteenth Century (1899). IL. *Peretz encouraged him 
and Abraham Elijah *Harkavy, librarian at the Asiatic Mu- 
seum of St. Petersburg, presented him with a thousand Yid- 
dish books, which formed the basis of the Yiddish collection 
of the Harvard University library. After the turn of the century 
Wiener’s interest in Yiddish declined. He compiled a valu- 
able anthology of Russian literature (2 volumes, 1902-03) and 
translated Tolstoy into English (24 volumes, 1904). 

He was the father of Norbert *Wiener. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejsen, Leksikon, 1 (1926), 984-6; LNYL, 
3 (1960), 447-9; N. Wiener, Ex-Prodigy; My Childhood and Youth 
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(1953); S. Niger, Bleter Geshikhte fun der Yidisher Literatur (1959), 


83-93. 
tae we [Sol Liptzin] 


WIENER, MAX (1882-1950), Reform rabbi, author, and theo- 
logian. Born in Oppeln (Germany), he studied at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, where he received his Ph.D. in 1906, and at 
the Juedisch-theologisches Seminar in Breslau and the Leh- 
ranstalt fuer die Wissenschaft des Judentums in Berlin. He 
was ordained there in 1908.Wiener served the congregations 
in Duesseldorf, where he was assistant to Rabbi Leo *Baeck 
(1909-12), and then as rabbi in Stettin. He was a chaplain in 
France with the German Army during World War 1. In 1926 
he moved to Berlin where he was a communal rabbi for the 
liberal congregations. He succeeded Julius *Guttmann at the 
Lehranstalt fuer die Wissenschaft des Judentums. He was ac- 
tive as a member of the national board of directors of the Jue- 
discher Kulturverband, which was constituted to give work 
to unemployed Jewish artists and musicians by having them 
perform in concerts and theatrical performances, as well as 
lectures for the Jewish community. He was one of the great 
scholars saved by the Hebrew Union College and its vision- 
ary president Julius *Morgenstein, and brought to the United 
States, literally plucked from the fire. Together with other 
scholars, including Abraham Joshua *Heschel, he was in- 
vited to HUC, where he became a member of the faculty and 
a congregational rabbi in Fairmont West, Virginia. He later 
moved to Congregation Habonim in New York, which was a 
synagogue in Washington Heights composed of German Jew- 
ish refugees, in what euphemistically became known as the 
“Fourth Reich” in Manhattan. 

Wiener saw the essence of Judaism in the teaching of the 
prophets (Die Anschauungen der Propheten von der Sittlichkeit 
(“The Prophetic View of Ethics,” 1909)), but he was critical of 
19'h-century Reform (Juedische Religion im Zeitalter der Eman- 
zipation, 1933 — a standard work) and took a position sympa- 
thetic to Zionism and the historical character of Judaism and 
the Jewish people. Wiener also published Juedische Froem- 
migkeit und religioeses Dogma (1924); Religion in dieser Zeit 
(1934); and compiled Abraham Geiger und liberales Judentum 
(posthumous 1962). He was on the board of the Reconstruc- 
tionist and served as editor of the Jewish Lexicon (1927; his 
work was adapted for the Universal Jewish Encyclopedia). 

His son THEODORE WIENER (1918— ) was librarian at 
the Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute of Religion, Cin- 
cinnati, from 1959, after serving as rabbi in a number of Re- 
form congregations. From 1964 Wiener was supervisor of the 
Hebrew Language Unit in the Descriptive Cataloging Divi- 
sion at the Library of Congress. He published bibliographies 
of Leo Baeck (1954), Samuel *Cohon (1956), and Solomon B. 
Freehof (1964) and was co-translator with E. Spicehandler of 
B. Felsenthal’s letters to J.H. Schorr (1958). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Liebeschutz, in: YLBI, 5 (1960), 35-57; K.M. 
Olitzsky, L.M. Sussman, and M.H. Stern (eds.), Reform Judaism in 
America: A Biographical Dictionary and Sourcebook (1993). 

[Jakob J. Petuchowski / Michael Berenbaum (2"¢ ed.)] 
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WIENER, MEIR (1893-1941), poet, novelist, and literary 
critic. Born in Cracow, Wiener received a traditional and 
secular education and was influenced by his tutor, Ben-Zion 
Rappaport. During World War 1 he studied at the universities 
of Basel and Zurich, later living in Vienna, Berlin, and Paris 
(1918-26). After immigrating to the Soviet Union in 1926, he 
became a Soviet citizen, living and working in Kharkov, Kiev, 
and, from 1933, Moscow. During World War 11 he volunteered 
for the Soviet army and was killed near the city of Vyazma 
during the defense of Moscow. Until his departure for the 
Soviet Union he wrote mostly in German, including Messias 
(“Messiah,” 1920), a collection of mystical meditative elegies; 
Die Lyrik der Kabbalah (“The Lyric of the Kabbalah,” 1920), a 
selection of Hebrew religious poetry in free translation with 
introductory notes; Von den Symbolen (“On Symbols,’ 1924), 
an aesthetical-philosophical treatise; political articles, philo- 
sophical essays and book reviews, mostly on Jewish subjects, 
published in the periodicals Jerubbaal, Esra, Der Jude, Me- 
norah, Wiener Morgenzeitung and others. Together with H. 
*Brody he published Mivhar ha-Shirah ha-Ivrit (“Selection 
of Hebrew Lyric,’ 1922) from the Middle Ages, with his own 
Hebrew introduction. He began writing Yiddish poetry and 
fiction in the early 1920s, but was unable to find a publisher 
for his works outside the Soviet Union. His extensive literary 
activity up to 1926, which also includes the expressionistic 
Yiddish novel Ele Faleks Untergang (“Ele Falek’s Downfall”; 
written in Berlin in 1923, published in Kharkov 1929), reflects 
his search for a mode of expression adapted to the conceptual 
and emotional struggle of the young Jewish intelligentsia be- 
tween the world wars. He attempted to define Jewish identity 
and destiny while vacillating between spiritual Zionism and 
Martin *Buber’s teaching on the one hand, and social political 
radicalism and expressionistic trends in art and literature on 
the other. He probed deeply into traditional Hebrew poetry 
and Jewish mysticism and their human and religious signifi- 
cance for modern people in general, and the Jews in particu- 
lar. His personal and ideological disappointments, lack of a 
sense of mission, and absence ofa place in the intellectual life 
in Western and Central Europe, as well as his contacts with 
leftist circles in Berlin and Vienna, including Soviet Yiddish 
authors Leyb *Kvitko and *Der Nister, caused him to immi- 
grate to the Soviet Union, where he concentrated his energy 
and talents on Yiddish literature. His main work there was 
devoted to the research and publications of the Jewish scien- 
tific institutes in Kharkov, Kiev, and Moscow in the 1920s and 
19308, where he also played an important role as counselor, 
editor, and teacher. He headed the Department of Yiddish 
Language and Literature at Moscow State Pedagogical Insti- 
tute (1934-38) and directed and participated in the editing of 
Yiddish literature ranging from folk-song collections and the 
anonymous comedy Di Genarte Velt, to the writings of Solo- 
mon *Ettinger, Israel *Axenfeld, Sholem Yankev *Abramovitsh, 
and *Sholem Aleichem. His editions have served as models 
ever since; his prefaces to these editions were collected along 
with additional articles and published in his book Tsu der Ge- 
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shikhte fun der Yidisher Literatur in Nayntsentn Yorhundert 
(2 vols., 1945-67). Although this book had not been planned 
as a comprehensive study, it is, together with his later book, 
Vegn Sholem Aleichems Humor (1941), one of the most nota- 
ble achievements of criticism and investigation of 19*-cen- 
tury Yiddish literature. Wiener’s books evince penetrating 
knowledge of the subject against a broad literary and cul- 
tural background, but also show the author’s dependence on 
Marxist conceptions and Soviet ideological trends predomi- 
nant at the time. He also published works on Marxist liter- 
ary theory, theoretical problems in folklore, and criticism of 
such contemporary Yiddish writers in Russia and abroad as 
H. Leyvick, David *Bergelson, Perez *Markish, Leib Kvitko, 
and Itzik *Kipnis. Despite his declared allegiance to Marxist 
criticism, he had to defend himself in 1932 against critics who 
accused him of “dangerous deviationism.” Towards the end of 
the 1930s, the emphasis of his research shifted from the socio- 
logical aspects of literature towards the issues of style and psy- 
chology of literary characters. He continued to write fiction, 
including the story of Cracow Jews in the 17" century, Kolev 
Ashkenazi (1934, 19397) and the unfinished novel Baym Mitl- 
lendishn Yam (“At the Mediterranean Sea,’ 1936) set in Ven- 
ice of the first half of the 17 century. Some of Wiener’s works 
were published posthumously in *Sovetish Heymland: the 
story Los Khudios (“The Jews”; 10, 1968), and his fascinating 
memoirs which include vivid descriptions of his family and 
the Jewish Cracow of his childhood and youth (9, 10, 1969). 
But his major novel, tentatively titled Der Groyser Roman 
(“The Great Novel”), portraying the Jewish literary and artis- 
tic scene of Berlin of the early 1920s in which Wiener actively 
participated, remains unpublished. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 3 (1960), 449-50; Ch. Shmeruk (ed.), 
Pirsumim Yehudiyyim bi-Verit ha-Moazot (1961), index; 466; G. 
Scholem, in: Der Jude, 6 (1921), 55-69; N. Mayzel, in: Yidishe Kultur, 
1 (1965), 17-27; E. Rosenthal, in: Di Goldene Keyt, 66 (1969), 63-96. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Shulman, in: Pinkas far Forshung fun der 
Yidisher Literatur un Prese, 2 (1972), 77-144; M. Krutikov, in: R. Rob- 
ertson and J. Sherman (eds.), The Yiddish Presence in European Lit- 
erature: Inspiration and Interaction (2005), 73-86. 


[Chone Shmeruk / Mikhail Krutikov (24 ed.)] 


WIENER, NORBERT (1894-1964), U.S. mathematician; 
inventor of the science of cybernetics. Born in Columbia, 
Missouri, Wiener was a child prodigy. He was the son of Leo 
*Wiener, historian of Yiddish language, literature, and folk- 
lore and professor of Slavic languages, who made incessant 
intellectual demands on his son (and who did not reveal their 
Jewishness — a fact discovered by Norbert Wiener only when 
he was in his teens). Wiener began to read scientific books 
at four, and by seven was familiar with the theories of natu- 
ral scientists, such as Darwin, and with psychiatrists such as 
Charcot and Janet. He entered Tufts University at 11, and ob- 
tained his Ph.D. at Harvard University at 18. At Cambridge, 
England, he studied under such world-famous personalities 
as the philosopher Bertrand Russell and the mathematician 
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G.H. Hardy. Wiener’s main innovation as a mathematician 
was to develop a mathematics based upon imprecise terms 
reflecting the irregularities of the physical world. He sought 
to reduce these random movements to a minimum in order to 
bring them into harmony. During World War u1, he applied his 
concepts to work connected with antiaircraft defense, and this 
led to advances in radar, high-speed electric computation, the 
automatic factory, and a new science he created called cyber- 
netics, a word he coined from the Greek word for “steersman,” 
meaning the study of control. This followed his attempt as a 
mathematician to find the basis of the communication of in- 
formation, and of the control of a system based on such com- 
munication. Wiener suggested the use of cybernetics in diag- 
nostic procedures and indicated the similarity between certain 
types of nervous pathology and servomechanism (goal-di- 
rected machines such as guns which correct their own fixing 
malfunctioning). His book Cybernetics (1948) was a scientific 
bestseller and transformed him into a public figure as the pio- 
neer of computer development. For the last 17 years of his life 
he refused to take part in any military research. His book The 
Human Use of Human Beings (1950) sought to alert the lay- 
man to the dangerous social consequences of his theories. He 
wrote an autobiography in two parts: Ex-Prodigy (1953) and I 
Am a Mathematician (1956). 

[Maurice Goldsmith] 


WIENER, PHILIP PAUL (1905-1992), U.S. philosopher. 
Born in New York, Wiener taught at City College from 1933. 
He was a founder of the Journal of the History of Ideas (1940) 
and was its executive editor. In 1960 he became the vice presi- 
dent of the International Society for the History of Ideas, and 
in 1958-59 was the president of the Peirce Society. Wiener’s 
interest was in examining the development of ideas in terms 
of their cultural connections and relationships. 

He wrote Evolution and the Founders of Pragmatism 
(1949) and Readings in Philosophy and Science (1953); He ed- 
ited works on the history and philosophy of science, on the 
history of ideas, and on C.S. Peirce, and translated works from 
the French. His edited works include Leibnitz Selections (1951); 
Roots of Scientific Thought (with A. Noland, 1957); Ideas in Cul- 
tural Perspective (with A. Noland, 1962); Charles S. Peirce: Se- 
lected Writings (1966); Renaissance Essays (with P. Kristeller, 
1968); Basic Problems of Philosophy (et al., 1972); The Diction- 
ary of the History of Ideas (1973); and Violence and Aggression 
in the History of Ideas (1974). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Miller, Evolution and the Founders 
of Pragmatism (1950). 

[Richard H. Popkin / Ruth Beloff (2"¢ ed.)] 


WIENER, SAMUEL (1860-1929), Hebrew bibliographer. 
In 1887 Samuel Wiener was called upon by the Royal Acad- 
emy of Sciences in St. Petersburg to work in its department of 
Hebrew and Yiddish books at the Asiatic Museum attached 
to the Academy. He assisted Moses Aryeh Leib *Friedland 
(1825-1899), the wealthy St. Petersburg communal worker and 
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WIENER GESERA 


philanthropist, in acquiring and arranging a large and valu- 
able collection of Hebrew books and manuscripts entrusted 
to the Asiatic Museum in 1892. 

His large bibliographical work Kohelet Moshe (Biblio- 
theca Friedlandiana), which lists all the books in Hebrew 
characters of the Asian Museum, remained unfinished; the 
first seven volumes, covering the letters alef to kaf and a total 
of 5,507 entries, were published (1893-1918), and the eighth 
volume, containing the letter lamed, was edited by Joseph 
Bender, and published in 1936. This bibliography is unequaled 
in Hebrew for its accuracy and itemization. In his work Reshi- 
mat Haggadot Pesah (“List of Passover Haggadot; 1901), Wie- 
ner describes about 900 Passover Haggadot. He also edited 
and completed the work of IT. Eisenstadt, Daat Kedoshim 
(1897-98). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Marks, in: Hadoar, 8 (1929), 387 8; A. Tau- 
ber, in: Ks, 6 (1930), 108; LNYL, 3 (1960), 451-2; E. Simon, in: Mittei- 
lungen der Soncino-Gesellschaft, 6 (1930), 27-28. 


[Gedalyah Elkoshi] 


WIENER GESERA, persecutions of Jews in *Vienna and its 
environs in 1421. The early 15"* century was a period of rising 
hatred of the burghers of Vienna against the Jews, kindled in 
part by Jewish wealth. The *Hussite heresy had widespread 
reverberations in Austria at the time, and it was generally 
held that Jews and Hussites maintained close contact. Duke 
Albert v, inclined to religious fanaticism and disturbed by the 
Hussite rebellion, was also deeply in debt to Jewish money- 
lenders and without the means of repayment. At Easter 1420 
a rumor was spread among the population of Vienna that a 
rich Jew named Israel had bought consecrated *Hosts from 
the wife of a Church sexton in Enns, and distributed them 
among other Jews who desecrated them. The Jews who were 
implicated were brought to Vienna, imprisoned, and tortured. 
On May 23, 1420, the Jews were rounded up in all the cities 
and towns of Austria and their possessions taken from them. 
‘The wealthy were imprisoned in Vienna, while the poor were 
put into boats without oars on the Danube at the mercy of the 
stream. Some Jews were held captive in houses, others in the 
synagogues. Children were separated from parents and hus- 
bands from wives, and an attempt was made to convert them 
to Christianity. The rabbis of Italy appealed to Pope Martin v 
for his intervention on behalf of the Jews of Austria. He re- 
acted by threatening with excommunication anyone who 
forced Jews to convert. Nonetheless, many of the children 
taken from their parents were carried off to monasteries and 
there forcibly converted. A great many of those imprisoned 
committed suicide, including those held in the synagogues; 
the last one alive, R. Jonah, set fire to the corpses and died 
on the funeral pyre. The Jews who were left, 120 women and 
92 men, were burned at the stake on March 12, 1421. All the 
property of the Jews passed to Duke Albert. The stones of the 
synagogue were used in building the university. Some Jews es- 
caped to Bohemia; a very few managed to maintain an illegal 
existence in Austria. The proud Vienna community number- 
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ing between 1,400 and 1,600 existed no longer, and the city 
became known in Jewish tradition as “Ir ha-Damim” (“The 
City of Blood”). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Krauss, Die Wiener Gesera (1920); M. 
Grunwald, Vienna (1836), 34-37: A. Zehavi-Goldhammer, in: Arim 
ve-Immahot be- Yisrael, 1 (1946), 191-3; O.H. Stowasser, Zur Geschichte 
der Wiener Gesera von 1421 (1920). 


[B. Mordechai Ansbacher] 


WIENER LIBRARY, Jewish information institute in London, 
founded in 1934 in Amsterdam as the Jewish Central Informa- 
tion Office, by David Cohen, its president, and Alfred *Wie- 
ner, its director. The aim of the institute was to communicate 
material on the realities of *national socialism to Jewish orga- 
nizations and leaders for effective action with the authorities 
of their respective countries. It collected, inter alia, Nazi news 
publications (up to the end of World War 11). The institute sup- 
plied information for the defense of David *Frankfurter and 
for the trial of the publishers of The Protocols of the Elders of 
Zion in Switzerland. At the end of 1938 a special collection of 
material on the November Kristallnacht was initiated. In the 
spring of 1939 the seat of the institute was transferred to Lon- 
don. The Amsterdam branch and most of its personnel be- 
came victims of the Nazis. During World War 11 the library 
collaborated with the British authorities and the Bsc. Special 
stress was laid on the collection of material on war criminals, 
which was supplied to the International Military Tribunal 
in Nuremberg. In recognition of these services the library 
received the bulk of the copies of prosecution documents. In 
1946 a bi-monthly, The Wiener Library Bulletin, was initiated. 
With volume x1x, no. 3 (1965), its publication ceased, but 
it was replaced by a new publication under the same title 
with a change in interests and contents. The 19 volumes are 
a treasure of information on Nazism, Fascism (including 
neo-Nazism and neo-Fascism), Jewish affairs, and the Holo- 
caust in particular. After the death of Alfred Wiener in 1964, 
Walter Z. *Laqueur became director of the library. He inau- 
gurated the Journal of Contemporary History (1966), catalogs 
of the book collection, and monographs on the library’s re- 
search subjects. Four catalogs of the library had been previ- 
ously published. 
[Yehuda Reshef] 
At the end of 1974 it was announced that the Wiener 
Library would be transferred to Tel Aviv University; the move 
was completed in 1980 with a microfilm library, covering 
periodicals, press archives, and rare books, to be maintained 
in London. From 1974 to 1980 Tel Aviv University contrib- 
uted to the maintenance of the library in London. Despite the 
move of some of its holdings to Israel, it continues as the 
Institute of Contemporary History and Wiener Library, at 
Devonshire Street in central London. It contains one of 
the largest libraries of books and archives relating to the Ho- 
locaust period in Europe, over 50,000 items. Its director in 
2005, Ben Barkow, was the author of Alfred Wiener and the 
Making of the Holocaust Library (1997). The Library pub- 
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lishes a newsletter and other works and holds lectures and 
conferences. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Robinson and P. Friedman, Guide to Jewish 
History under Nazi Impact (1960), 108-9; Wiener Library; The Wie- 
ner Library, Its History and Activities, 1934-1945 (1946); R. Weltsch, 
in: YLBI, 9 (1964), Xxix—xxx. 


WIENER NEUSTADT., city in Lower Austria. Jews were liv- 
ing there soon after the city’s foundation in 1192. Gravestones 
in the Jewish cemetery date from 1252 and 1261. In 1277 the 
rights of the Jews in the city were somewhat curtailed, but the 
Jewish community developed, flourishing in particular in the 
15" century. In proximity to the synagogue were a square, a 
garden, and a poorhouse. The name of one communal leader, 
Joseph b. Moses Knoblauch, who “did many good deeds for 
the congregation,” is mentioned in Leket Yosher (ed. by J. Fre- 
imann, 2 (1903), 40). In 1416, when the Jews of Wiener Neus- 
tadt were ordered to pay more than one-fifth of their income 
in taxes, a “communal regulation was drawn up for collection 
of the tax by two persons in authority and the other scholars 
among them.” (Israel Isserlein, Terumat ha-Deshen). The Jews 
of Wiener Neustadt took part in its defense, and their rabbi 
“would permit them to do all manner of work on the Sabbath 
to protect [the city] from its enemies, in accordance with the 
instructions of the gentile citizens and noblemen” (Leket Yo- 
sher, pt. 1, 68). 

From the mid-13" century on, many noted rabbis lived in 
Wiener Neustadt, including *Hayyim b. Moses; Moses *Taku; 
*Hayyim b. *Isaac; R. Shalom; Isaac *Tyrnau; and Israel *Is- 
serlein. There was an important yeshivah there during the 15 
century. In the second half of that century John *Capistrano 
visited Wiener Neustadt and preached against the Jews. After 
several anti-Jewish decrees, the Jews were expelled from the 
city in 1496. The synagogue was converted into a church. Refu- 
gees from Oedenburg (Sopron), Hungary, settled in the city in 
the early 18" century, totaling 535 persons in 1708. However, 
clerical agitation and popular pressure forced them to leave 
soon afterward. Jewish peddlers and merchants, mainly from 
nearby *Burgenland, continued to visit the city but they were 
not allowed to stay overnight. In 1848 J.H. Friedenthal settled 
in Wiener Neustadt, and by 1869 there were 173 Jews living 
there. Permission to open a cemetery was not granted until 
1889. A Moorish-style synagogue was built in 1902; it served 
1,059 persons in 1923 when Rabbi H. Weiss officiated. 

In the early 1930s there were 1,300 Jews. In May of 1938, 
there were 347. During Kristallnacht (Nov. 9-10, 1938) homes, 
furniture, and bank accounts of Jews were confiscated by the 
S.A.; the Jews there who did not emigrate were expelled or 
transported to Vienna. In January 1968 three Jews lived in 
Wiener Neustadt. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Germania Judaica; M. Pollak, Juden in Wie- 
ner Neustadt (1927); S. Eidelberg, Jewish Life in Austria in the xv™ 
Century (1962); L. Moses, Juden in Niederoesterreich (1935), index; 
MHJ, 4 (1938), index s.v., Newnstat, 6 (1961); 8 (1965); 9 (1966), in- 
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[Haim Hillel Ben-Sasson] 
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WIERNIKORSKI, JUDAH 


WIENIAWSKI, HENRI (1834-1880), Polish violinist and 
composer. Born in Lublin, Wieniawski entered the Paris Con- 
servatory at the age of eight and three years later won the 
first prize in violin. After his first concert in St. Petersburg in 
1848, he appeared in Finland, the Baltic provinces, and Po- 
land. After further study in Paris (1849), he toured Europe 
with his brother Joseph, pianist, and in 1850 was appointed 
solo violinist to the czar. He taught at St. Petersburg for a 
year and then toured the U.S. with the pianist Anton *Ru- 
binstein from 1872 to 1874. From 1874 to 1877 he taught in 
Brussels. Wieniawski’s perfect technique, combined with 
warmth and delicacy, gained him wide admiration. After 
the fashion of other virtuosos, he also composed many works 
for the violin, including two concertos and his popular Lé- 
gende, which he frequently played with his brother. His mu- 
sic is notable for its Slavic idiom and temperament, often ex- 
aggerated. 

His brother, JosEPH (1837-1912), studied in Paris and 
later in Weimar under Liszt. From 1866 he taught at the Mos- 
cow Conservatory and founded his own piano school. After 
a sojourn in Warsaw, where he directed the Music Society, 
1875-76, he settled in Brussels and became professor at the 
conservatory. His works include a piano concerto, waltzes, 
mazurkas, and Etudes. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Reiss, Henryk Wieniawski (Pol., 1931); I. 
Yampolski, Genrik Venyavskiy (Rus., 1955); L. Delacroix, Joseph Wie- 
niawski (Fr., 1908); MGG, s.v.; Grove, Dict., s.v. 

[Meir Katz] 


WIERNIK, PETER (1865-1936), U.S. Yiddish journalist. Wi- 
ernik was born in Vilna, but emigrated to the U.S. in 1885 and 
settled in Chicago, where he wrote for the Yiddish Chicago 
Daily Courier. From 1901 to 1936 he was editor for New York's 
most important Yiddish daily, the Jewish Morning Journal. His 
editorials, possessed of intelligence, good taste and tolerance, 
advocated a fusion of modern Orthodoxy and Americanism, 
and evinced a coolness to political Zionism and hostility to 
socialism. In addition to Yiddish, he also wrote in Hebrew 
and English, and was for a time editor of the Amerikaner. Be- 
sides the editorials, Wiernik’s most important work was his 
History of the Jews in America (1912; 1931, reprinted 1972). His 
Yiddish autobiography, written in 1934, appeared weekly in 
the Morning Journal, Sept. 2-Dec. 23, 1951. He was also active 
in communal matters and was a member of the executive of 
the Joint Distribution Committee. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Reisen, Lexicon, 1, 990-93, LNYL, I-II, 


456-59. 
[Joseph Hirsch (2"¢ ed.)] 


WIERNIKORSKI, JUDAH (1823-1901), Russian rabbi. Born 
in Slonim, Judah was known as an illui (“child prodigy”). At 
the age of 10, he is said to have been completely conversant 
with three of the six orders of the Talmud: Moed, Nashim, and 
Nezikin. At the age of 1, he married a cousin and remained in 
his father-in-law’s house until he was 13. He then went to study 
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with R. Isaac of Volozhin and in 1840 under R. Israel *Lipkin 
in Vilna. Deciding to devote himself to teaching rather than 
accept a rabbinical appointment, Judah was given the posi- 
tion of rosh yeshivah of Slonim by R. Joshua Isaac in 1861. He 
remained there until 1900 when he immigrated to Erez Israel 
to spend his last days. He died in Jerusalem. 

His works include Penei Yehudah, novellae on the trac- 
tates Shabbat and Ketubbot (1870); Leket Yehudah, sermons 
(1872); and Penei Yehudah on Bava Kamma and Keritot (1890). 
The manuscript of his Penei Yehudah on Pesahim and a com- 
mentary on the Sefer ha-Bahir ascribed to *Nehunya b. ha- 
Kanah were burnt in a fire in his town. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ahi’ asaf, 9 (1901), 428-9. 


WIERUSZOWSKI, HELENE (1893-1978), German-U.S. his- 
torian. Born in Elberfeld, her career in historical research was 
ended in 1933 by the Nazis. After teaching in Spain and Italy, 
she emigrated to the United States in 1940. In 1949 she joined 
the history faculty at City College, New York, becoming the 
first full-time female member of City College’s department of 
history. Her most important books are Vom Imperium zum 
nationalen Koenigtum (1933), The Era of Charlemagne (with 
S. Easton, 1961), The Medieval University (1966), and Politics 
and Culture in Medieval Spain and Italy (1971). She wrote an 
essay on “Peter von Aragon und die Juden; Eine Politik des 
gerechten Ausgleichs” (in Estudis Universitares Catalans, 22 
(1936), 239-62). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Polak, A Medievalist’s Odyssey: He- 
lene Wieruszowski, Scholar (2004). 


WIESBADEN, city in Germany. Individual Jews lived in 
Wiesbaden in the 14" and 15‘ centuries. During the 16 cen- 
tury the local count gave them protection against the opposi- 
tion of the city. In 1620 a number of Jewish refugees arrived 
there but had to leave after six years. Other Jews, however, 
were permitted to reside there from 1638. They numbered 
five families in 1697, nine in 1724, and 11 in 1747. At that time 
a synagogue, cemetery, and a bathhouse were established. The 
countess Charlotte in 1732 prohibited the establishment of fur- 
ther synagogues, the public discussion of religion, and profits 
on moneylending exceeding 5-6 percent. By 1803 there were 
14 Jewish families living in Wiesbaden and 42 in the vicinity. 
Abraham *Geiger introduced his first reforms while acting 
as rabbi there (1832-38). Forty Orthodox families established 
an independent community in 1876. The Jewish population 
numbered 990 in 1875; 2,744 (2.5 percent of the total) in 1910; 
3,088 (3 percent) in 1925; 2,713 (1.7 percent) in 1933; and 1,232 
(0.7 percent) in 1939. The teacher and reader of the adjacent 
community of Biebrich was the celebrated scholar Seligmann 
*Baer. The community maintained a number of educational 
and welfare institutions, including a “Lehrhaus” for Jewish 
adult education. 

After the rise of the Nazis to power, the Jews of Wies- 
baden suffered persecution like those in the rest of Germany. 
The synagogues were burned in 1938. In 1942, 1,100 Jews were 
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deported from Wiesbaden; during August 1942, 40 Jews com- 
mitted suicide. 

In 1965 there were 350 Jews living in Wiesbaden (0.1 per- 
cent of the total population). A new synagogue was opened 
in 1966. The Jewish community numbered 319 in 1989; 400 
in 1990; and 692 in 2004. The increase is explained by the 
immigration of Jews from the former Soviet Union. A small 
museum, financed by the city, has an exhibition of the Jewish 
history of Wiesbaden. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Lazarus, Die juedische Gemeinde Wies- 
baden 1918-1947, (1949); H. Thomae (ed.), Weg und Schicksal. Aus der 
Geschichte der Wiesbadener Juden (1966); Germania Judaica, 2 (1968), 
904; 3 (1987), 1642-43; Festschrift zur Fuenfzigjahrfeier des Synagogen- 
Gesangvereins zu Wiesbaden (1913). ADD BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Post 
(ed.), Juden in Wiesbaden. Von der Jahrhundertwende bis zur “Reichs- 
kristallnacht” (1988); D. Lottmann-Kaeseler (ed.), Osteuropaeisches Ju- 
dentum in Wiesbaden (1991) (Begegnungen, vol. 2); L. Bembenek and 
H. Dickel, “Ich bin kein deutscher Patriot mehr, jetzt bin ich Jude,’ in: 
Die Vertreibung juedischer Buerger aus Wiesbaden (1933 bis 1947) (1991); 
H-G. Buschmann and E. Vollmer, Die sieben juedischen Friedhoefe Wi- 
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[Zeev Wilhem Falk] 


WIESEL, ELIE (Eliezer; 1928- ), journalist, novelist, pro- 
fessor, human rights activist, and Nobel Peace Prize recipi- 
ent. Born in Sighet, Romania, in a town that became part of 
Hungary in 1940, Wiesel was raised in a fervently Orthodox 
and hasidic milieu. Prior to 1944, life in Sighet seemed nor- 
mal, at least to a young studious boy. The Germans invaded 
Hungary in March 1944, Jews were ghettoized in April, and 
in May 1944, Elie, his parents, and three sisters were deported 
along with the rest of Sighet’s Jews to Auschwitz, where his 
mother and younger sister were killed and he survived with 
his father and two older sisters. He remained in Auschwitz 
until the infamous death marches of January 1945 and then 
was forcibly evacuated to Buchenwald, where his father died 
from exhaustion, starvation, and despair. After his liberation at 
the Buchenwald concentration camp on April 11, 1945, he was 
among the 400 Jewish war orphans transferred by the Oeu- 
vre de Secours aux Enfants (Children’s Aid Society) to France, 
where he was later reunited with his older sisters, Hilda and 
Bea. From 1948 to 1951, he studied philosophy, psychology, and 
literature at the Sorbonne, and continued his Jewish learning 
with a talmudic scholar named Shushani, a figure who later 
would appear in a number of his novels and lectures. He sup- 
ported himself by writing for the French newspaper LArche 
and the Israeli daily Yedioth Aharonoth. Wiesel was drawn to 
the writings of the contemporary French existentialists Al- 
bert Camus, André Malraux, and Jean-Paul Sartre, and the 
Catholic writer Frangois Mauriac, who encouraged the young 
reporter to write about the suffering of the Jews in the Nazi 
death camps. 

Wiesel had in fact taken notes of his experiences and 
thoughts from the first days of his liberation, even while recov- 
ering in the hospital. He felt compelled “to trace the tragedy 
back to its origins and causes,’ but fearing that the event was 
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“so profound that it cannot be transmitted at all” he vowed 
to wait ten years before publishing a book on the subject. 
In 1956, the same year he left Paris and settled in New York, 
Wiesel’s 250-page abbreviated memoir of life in the camps, 
Und di Velt hot Geschvign (“And the World Was Silent”), ap- 
peared in Buenos Aires. An abridged version, translated from 
Yiddish to French (La Nuit) with an introduction by Francois 
Mauriac, was issued in 1958, and two years later in English 
(Night). A classic in Holocaust literature that is widely used in 
high schools and colleges, Night paved the way for publication 
of other first-person accounts by Shoah survivors, whom Wi- 
esel recalls “were afraid or shamed to broach the subject? 

Night was followed by two novels, L’Aube (1960; Dawn, 
1961) and Le jour (1961; The Accident, 1962), both dealing with 
the postwar experiences of Holocaust survivors. Writing in 
French, Wiesel established his characteristic themes and sto- 
rytelling style in three subsequent novels: La ville de la chance 
(1962; The Town Beyond the Wall, 1964), Les portes de la forét 
(1966; The Gates of the Forest, 1966), and Le mendiant de Jéru- 
salem (1968; A Beggar in Jerusalem, 1970), which won the Prix 
Medicis in Paris. Wiesel also publicized the plight of Soviet 
Jews in a nonfiction account based on his visit to the Soviet 
Union, Les Juifs du silence (1966; The Jews of Silence, 1966). 

Wiesel’s essays on the importance of memory and the 
struggle against injustice in a post-Holocaust world are in- 
cluded in several collections: Le chant des morts (1966; Legends 
of Our Time, 1968), Entre deux soleils (1970; One Generation 
After, 1970), Un Juif aujourd’hui (1977; A Jew Today, 1978), and 
the three-volume collection, edited by Irving Abrahamson, 
Against Silence: The Voice and Vision of Elie Wiesel (1985). His 
later essay collections include From the Kingdom of Memory 
(1990) and After the Darkness (2002). His autobiography ap- 
peared in two volumes: Tous les fleuves vont a la mer (1994; 
All Rivers Run to the Sea, 1995) and Et la mer nest pas remplie 
(1996; And the Sea Is Never Full, 1999). 

Drawing on his childhood hasidic roots, Wiesel based 
several books on the stories and folklore of famous rebbes, 
their religious struggles and the battles they waged against de- 
spair: Célébration hassidique (1972; Souls on Fire, 1972), Four 
Hasidic Masters (1978), and Contre la mélancolie: celebration 
hassidique 11 (1981; Somewhere a Master, 1982). From 1967, 
Wiesel gave an annual lecture series at New York’s 92" Street 
Y, popularizing Jewish learning and the midrashic style of 
teaching. These and other lectures, which focus on portraits 
of biblical, rabbinic, and hasidic figures, are collected in Célé- 
bration biblique (1975; Messengers of God, 1976), Images from 
the Bible (1980), Five Biblical Portraits (1981), Silences et mé- 
moire d’hommes (1989), Sages and Dreamers (1991), and Wise 
Men and Their Tales (2003). 

Wiesel wrote two plays - Zalmen, ou la folie de Dieu 
(1968; Zalmen, or the Madness of God, 1974) and Le proces de 
Shamgorod (1979; The Trial of God, 1979), and a cantata, Ani 
Maamin (music by Darius Milhaud, 1973). The idea of The 
Trial of God came from an event he witnessed in Auschwitz - 
a bet din called to put God on trial for failing to act. This play, 
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with its perplexing, unanswered questions, generated consid- 
erable dialogue with Christian theologians. As Wiesel wrote 
in Night, “I did not deny God’s existence, but I doubted His 
absolute justice.” Many of Wiesel’s works question God’s si- 
lence, but even more, they question human silence in the face 
of persecution and injustice. 

Wiesel wrote several essays emphasizing the importance 
of historical memory, particularly in reaction to Holocaust de- 
niers and anti-Zionists. “Anyone who does not actively, con- 
stantly engage in remembering and making others remem- 
ber,” he wrote, “is an accomplice of the enemy.” For Wiesel, the 
Holocaust is “the ultimate event” that has changed everything 
that follows and consequently should change our response to 
human suffering. This theme reverberates through his later 
novels: Le serment de Kolvillag (1973; The Oath, 1973), Le tes- 
tament dun poéte juif assassiné (1980; The Testament, 1981), 
Le cinquiéme fils (1983; The Fifth Son, 1985), Le crépuscle, au 
loin (1987; Twilight, 1988), Loublié (1989, The Forgotten, 1992), 
Les juges (1999; The Judges, 2002), and Le temps des déracinés 
(2002; The Time of the Uprooted, 2005). His books are written 
in French, and many were translated into English by his wife, 
Marion (married 1969; they have one son, Elisha). 

Wiesel has taught the humanities, religion, philosophy, 
and literature at several colleges and universities, including 
City College, City University of New York from 1972 to 1976, 
Yale University from 1982 to 1983 as a Henry Luce Visiting 
Scholar, and Boston University in 1976. As a survivor, au- 
thor, professor, and public figure (he was the chairman of the 
United States President’s Commission on the Holocaust, then 
founding chairman of the United States Holocaust Memorial 
Council in Washington, D.c.), Wiesel has leveraged his moral 
authority in support of the State of Israel, Soviet Jewry, and op- 
pressed peoples everywhere. He brought world attention to the 
plight of Miskito Indians in Nicaragua, Cambodian refugees, 
South Africans under apartheid, Muslims in Bosnia, Tutsis 
in Rwanda, Sudanese in Darfur, and other victimized groups. 
Wiesel was also a vocal critic of those who would dishonor the 
memory of the victims by the denial, trivialization, or political 
exploitation of the Holocaust. His most famous intervention 
came on April 19, 1985, on the occasion of President Ronald 
Reagan's presenting him with the United States Congressional 
Gold Medal. Wiesel publicly implored the president to cancel 
his planned visit to the cemetery in Bitburg, Germany, where 
members of the ss are buried. Speaking “truth to power,’ 
Wiesel stated, “that place is not your place, Mr. President. Your 
place is with the victims of the ss.” 

Wiesel received a number of international honors, in- 
cluding the Nobel Peace Prize (1986); Grand-Croix de la Légion 
d@Honneur (France, 2001); Gra-Cruz da Ordem Nacional do 
Cruzeiro do Sul (Brazil, 2001); Order of Merit of the Republic 
of Hungary (2004); the King Hussein Award of the Hashem- 
ite Kingdom of Jordan (2005); and more than 100 honorary 
degrees from universities worldwide. 

In awarding him the Peace Prize, Nobel Committee 
Chairman Egil Aarvik characterized Wiesel as “a man who 
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has gone from utter humiliation” to become a “messenger to 
mankind... to awaken our conscience, because our indiffer- 
ence to evil makes us partners in the crime.” In 1987, using his 
Nobel Prize money, he and his wife, Marion, established the 
Elie Wiesel Foundation for Humanity, which organizes inter- 
national conferences in pursuit of strategies to combat hatred 
and indifference. 

Refusing to surrender to despair, Wiesel’s literary works 
and public activism continue to stress “the importance of re- 
maining human in an inhumane world, of affirming hope in 
man - in spite of man.” 


[Aron Hirt Manheimer and Bonny V. Fetterman (2"¢ ed.)] 


WIESELTIER, MEIR (1941-_), Hebrew poet and translator. 
Born in Moscow, Wieseltier came to Israel as an eight-year-old 
child. He grew up in Netanyah and later studied English litera- 
ture, history, and philosophy at the Hebrew University. In the 
early 1960s, having spent some time in England and France, 
he became one of the leading figures of the so-called “Tel Aviv 
Circle” (with Yona *Wallach and Yair Hurvitz) which sought 
to break with the ironic, impersonal, and non-political writ- 
ing of poets such as Nathan *Zach and imbue Hebrew poetry 
with a refreshing, avantgardist and experimental spirit. Wie- 
seltier was co-founder of the literary magazine Siman Keriah. 
His first collection of poems, Perek Alef, Perek Beit (“Chapter 1, 
Chapter 2”), appeared in 1967, followed two years later by Meah 
Shirim (“100 Poems”). Other collections include Kah (“Take 
It, 1973), Davar Optimi, Asiyat Shirim (“Something Optimistic, 
The Making of Poems,” 1976), Penim va-Huz (“Interior and Ex- 
terior; 1977), Moza el ha-Yam (“Exit into the Sea,’ 1981), Kizzur 
Shenot ha-Shishim (“The Concise Sixties,’ 1984), Ii Yevani 
(“Greek Island,’ 1985), Mikhtavim ve-Shirim Aherim (“Letters 
and Other Poems,’ 1986), and Mahsan (“Storehouse,’ 1994). 
Wieseltier’s poetry is subjective, often unconventional in dic- 
tion and tone, and occasionally deliberately full of pathos. Loss, 
death, and the ambiguities of the human predicament are the 
major themes of his oeuvre. Underlying some of the poems is 
a pronounced disdain for bourgeois norms and superficial ide- 
ologies and at the same time an ambivalent relationship to Tel 
Aviv, the city in which he resides. His “poetry of iconoclasm,’ 
as it was once defined, shows the influence of French surreal- 
ism and of modern Anglo-American poetry. Wieseltier is also 
known as one of the finest translators of English, French, and 
Russian poetry into Hebrew. He translated a number of Shake- 
spearean tragedies and novels by Virginia Woolf, E.M. Forster, 
and Charles Dickens. In 2000 he was awarded the Israel Prize 
for literature. A collection of selected poems in English trans- 
lation appeared under the title The Flower of Anarchy in 2003; 
individual poems have been translated into various languages. 
Further information concerning translation is available at the 
ITHL website at www.ithlorg.il. 
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[Anat Feinberg (24 ed.)] 


WIESENTHAL, SIMON (1908-2005), the world’s most fa- 
mous “Nazi-hunter,’ the personification of the efforts to bring 
Nazi war criminals to justice after World War 11. Born in the 
Galician city of Buczacz, then part of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire and after World War 1 part of independent Poland (to- 
day located in Ukraine), Wiesenthal was forced to study ar- 
chitectural engineering at the Technical University in Prague 
due to restrictive Polish quotas on Jewish students. After com- 
pleting his studies, he returned to Poland, obtained certifica- 
tion as an architect, and began working in his profession in 
the (then) Polish city of Lwow (Lvov). 

During World War 11, Wiesenthal was incarcerated in 
nine concentration and labor camps, among them Janowska, 
Plaszow, Auschwitz, Gross-Rosen, and Mauthausen, from 
which he was liberated, barely alive, on May 5, 1945, by the 
United States Army. During the course of the war, he narrowly 
escaped death several times, and twice attempted to commit 
suicide to avoid being tortured. It was these close encoun- 
ters with almost certain death, and his conviction that many 
Jews far more worthy than himself had perished in the war, 
to which he attributed his strong motivation to lend signifi- 
cance to his own survival. A postwar incident, shortly after 
liberation, in which Wiesenthal was beaten by a former kapo 
in Mauthausen, who was summarily punished by the Ameri- 
can commander of the camp, who assured the Jewish survi- 
vor that the supremacy of the rule of law had been restored, 
deeply influenced his decision to abandon his profession and 
devote his life to the efforts to facilitate the prosecution of 
Holocaust perpetrators. 

Wiesenthal began his career with the War Crimes Unit 
of the U.S. Army in Austria and later, in 1947, established the 
Jewish Historical Documentation Center in Linz, where he 
collected the testimonies of hundreds of Holocaust survivors. 
In 1954, however, Wiesenthal closed the center due to waning 
interest in the prosecution of Nazi war criminals, which he pri- 
marily attributed to the growing tensions of the Cold War. In 
his opinion, the perpetrators of the Holocaust were the biggest 
beneficiaries of the hostility between the superpowers, which 
severely limited the efforts to bring them to justice. He sent 
his files to Yad Vashem, and went to work for Jewish organi- 
zations assisting refugees from Eastern Europe. 
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In 1961, however, following the *Eichmann trial in Jeru- 
salem, Wiesenthal opened the Documentation Center in 
Vienna and resumed his efforts to bring Nazi war criminals to 
justice, a mission which he continued virtually until his death. 
Although he played no role in the actual capture of Eichmann, 
who was kidnapped by the Mossad in Argentina in 1960 and 
brought to Israel to stand trial, Wiesenthal gained interna- 
tional stature due to his connection to the case. In 1947 he 
had prevented Eichmann’s wife, Vera, from having Eichmann 
declared officially dead by an Austrian court (which would 
have led to the removal of his name from the lists of wanted 
criminals) and was the first to point to Argentina as his pos- 
sible haven. After he closed his office in 1954, Eichmann’s file 
was the only one he kept. 

Over the years, Wiesenthal played a crucial role in the 
exposure and apprehension of numerous Nazi war crimi- 
nals, many of whom were prosecuted and punished. Among 
his most famous cases were those of Treblinka and Sobibor 
commandant Franz Stangl, whom he tracked down to Bra- 
zil; notoriously cruel Majdanek guard Hermine Braunsteiner 
Ryan, whom he found in the United States; Sobibor deputy 
commander Franz Gustav Wagner (Brazil); and Karl Silber- 
bauer (Austria), the Gestapo operative who arrested Anne 
*Frank and her family in their hiding place in Amsterdam. 
In addition, Wiesenthal played a prominent role in the ulti- 
mately successful worldwide efforts to convince the West Ger- 
man government not to impose a statute of limitations on the 
prosecution of Nazi war criminals whose implementation was 
scheduled to go into effect in 1979. 

Throughout his life, Wiesenthal stressed the impor- 
tance of remembering the crimes of the Holocaust and pre- 
serving the accuracy of the historical record. In that respect, 
he achieved worldwide status as a spokesperson for both the 
survivors and the victims of the Holocaust, an achievement 
which perhaps surpasses his role as a “Nazi-hunter.” His ac- 
complishments in this role were largely significant during the 
1950s and 1960s, when there was little public interest in the 
subject of the Holocaust. 

Wiesenthal’s work was guided by three major principles: 
the primacy of the rule of law, his refusal to categorize people 
by their religion or ethnic origin, and the importance of not- 
ing the fate of the Nazis’ non-Jewish victims. Thus he stead- 
fastly opposed revenge attempts, emphasized the fact that the 
nations that produced killers also had Righteous Gentiles, and 
consistently stressed the fact that the Jews were not the Nazis’ 
only victims. These points found expression in the numerous 
books he wrote, especially in his best-known works, The Mur- 
derers among Us (1970) and Justice Not Vengeance (1989). In 
The Sunflower (1970) and the novel Max and Helen (1982), he 
explored the themes of forgiveness and reconciliation. 

A stubborn defender of his views, Wiesenthal was in- 
volved in two well-publicized controversies, one with Austrian 
chancellor Bruno *Kreisky, whom he criticized for including 
former Nazis in his government, and a second with the World 
Jewish Congress, which questioned his apparent lack of en- 
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thusiasm for their campaign to prosecute Austrian president 
(and former UN secretary-general) Kurt Waldheim for war 
crimes he ostensibly committed during World War 11. Various 
detractors accused him of claming credit for the achievements 
of others, particularly in the Eichmann case. 

In 1979, the *Simon Wiesenthal Center was established 
by Rabbi Marvin *Hier in Los Angeles. While a separate or- 
ganization, its high-profile activities, both in the fight against 
antisemitism and the continued efforts to bring Nazi war 
criminals to justice, have added to Wiesenthal’s international 
stature and fame, though his association with the organiza- 
tion that bore his name was limited. The recipient of numer- 
ous honors, doctorates, and prizes, his efforts to perpetuate the 
memory of the victims and hold their killers responsible were 
most appreciated during his last years, when public interest in 
the Holocaust reached unprecedented heights. 


[Efraim Zuroff (2™4 ed.)] 


WIESNER, JEROME BERT (1915-1994), USS. electrical engi- 
neer and educator; president of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology (m1T). Wiesner, who was born in Detroit, Michi- 
gan, was associate director of the broadcasting station at the 
University of Michigan from 1937 to 1940 and assisted in de- 
veloping modern electronic techniques for use in the speech 
department. In 1940 Wiesner was appointed chief engineer of 
the Acoustical and Record Laboratory in the Library of Con- 
gress. During World War 11, he was consecutively: associate 
leader of the radio frequency development group at MIT’s ra- 
diation laboratory; project engineer of a key radar develop- 
ment program; group leader of Project Cadillac which was as- 
signed to devise an airborne radar system; and a member of 
the Los Alamos Laboratory staff (1945). Wiesner returned to 
MIT as assistant professor (1946), and subsequently held sev- 
eral other university posts before being appointed provost in 
1966. In 1971 he was named its president - the first Jew to be 
appointed to that position, which he held until 1980. He was 
a member of the President’s Science Advisory Committee 
(1957), served as staff director of the American Delegation to 
the Geneva Conference for the Prevention of Surprise Attack 
(1958), and in 1961 was appointed special assistant for science 
and technology by President Kennedy. From 1962 to 1964 he 
was director of the Office of Science and Technology. Wiesner 
played an important role in the development of the concept of 
scatter transmission and in the application of statistical meth- 
ods to communications engineering. He was a member of the 
board of governors of the Weizmann Institute from 1964, and 
advised on education and science policy in Israel. He wrote 
Where Science and Politics Meet (1964). 


WIESNER, JULIUS VON (1838-1916), Austrian botanist. 
Born in Moravia, Wiesner showed an early bent for botany, 
publishing his first scientific paper, on the flora of the vicin- 
ity of Brno, when he was hardly 16 years old. After receiving 
his Ph.D. at the age of 22, he taught plant physiology at the 
Vienna Polytechnic Institute and at Mariabrunn. In 1873, Wies- 
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active Israelite community lived for several centuries until 
driven out after the Assyrian invasions of the late eighth cen- 
tury B.c.E. The Valley of Sukkoth, where Deir ‘Alla is located, 
figures notably in certain biblical traditions, such as the nar- 
ratives of Genesis 32-33 and Judges 8. There is also a basis 
for seeing the Deir ‘Alla inscriptions themselves as Israelite 
compositions, notwithstanding the absence of any mention 
of the God of Israel, and despite their polytheistic character 
(Weippert 1991). In this connection, the highlighting of El in 
the Balaam poems fits in well with the veiled references to El 
worship in Hosea 6:8, 12:12 by the Israelites of Gilead. Per- 
haps these very Transjordanian Israelites, regarded as sinful 
by Hosea, were the ones, or similar to the ones, who installed 
the Balaam plaster inscriptions on the walls of the building 
at Deir ‘Alla. 

Historically, the Balaam orations reflect a situation 
of conflict between Israel and Moab, wherein Israel is declared 
victorious. This context would suit conditions in the early 
to-mid-ninth century B.c.£., under the Omride dynasty, when 
northern Israel exercised hegemony over northern Moab. 
This would have been prior to Mesha’s successful reconquest 
of that territory in the mid-ninth century, as recounted in 
the famous stele of that Moabite king. This is also the 
period during which the Heshbon Ballad of Numbers 21, which 
depicts the Israelite conquest of North Moab, would have 
been composed. As such, the biblical Balaam poems 
might have antedated the Deir ‘Alla inscriptions by about 50 
years. 

Thanks to the Deir ‘Alla discoveries we can now speak 
of Balaam as a biblical personage also known from external, 
Transjordanian sources. We know him better than we did be- 
fore, whether we regard him only as a figure of legend or as an 
historical personage of legendary proportions. 


[Baruch Levine (24 ed.)] 


In the Aggadah 

Some rabbis inflated the importance of Balaam. They saw in 
him one of “The seven prophets who prophesied to the peo- 
ples of the world” (BB 15b; “God raised up Moses for Israel and 
Balaam for the peoples of the world” - Num. R., 20:1; Tanh., 
Balak, 1), and believed that in many respects he was greater 
than Moses: “No prophet like Moses had risen in Israel, but 
such a one has risen among the peoples of the world. Who is 
he? Balaam the son of Beor. But there is a difference between 
the prophecy of Moses and that of Balaam. Moses did not 
know who spoke with him but Balaam knew.... Moses did not 
know when [God] would speak with him till he was addressed 
by Him, whereas Balaam knew.... Moses did not speak with 
Him till he had stood up... whereas Balaam spoke with Him 
as he was falling” (Sif. Deut. end). They explained Balaam’s 
power to curse by the fact that he could ascertain the exact 
hour of God’s anger (Av. Zar. 4a—b; Sanh. 105b). Others, how- 
ever, identified him with Elihu the son of Barachel the Buzite 
(Job 32:2) for Barachel means “God has blessed”; the epithet 
“Buzite” is derived from “buz” (“contempt”), hence it teaches 
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that Balaam’s prophecy was of a low order and contemptible 
(TJ. Sot. 5:8, 20d). Some rabbis saw in him an immoral figure: 
“An evil eye, a haughty spirit and a proud soul” are the marks 
of the disciples of “Balaam the Wicked” (Avot, 5:19). Balaam 
was one of Pharaoh’s counselors and it was he who advised 
that the male children should be cast into the Nile (Sanh. 
106a); and in the end he wished “to uproot an entire people for 
naught and for no reason” (Num. R. 20:1; Tanh. Balak, 1) and 
counseled Balak how to destroy them. It was this act which 
caused the departure of the holy spirit from the gentile peo- 
ples (ibid.), and since then prophecy was preserved in Israel 
alone. There is no basis for the theory put forward by some 
scholars that Balaam in the aggadah represents Jesus (but see 
*Jesus in Talmud and Aggadah). 

[Yehoshua M. Grintz] 


In Islam 

Balaam is not mentioned by name in the Koran, and it is not 
even clear that he is intended by the inference in Sura 7 (lines 
174-5), as read by several interpreters of the Koran, histori- 
ans, and authors of Legends of the Prophets (Qisas al-Anbiya). 
The verses read: “Relate to them of him to whom we gave our 
signs, and who turned away from them; and Satan followed 
him, and he was of those who were led astray. But had it been 
our will, we would have exalted him through our signs, but 
he clung unto the earth, and followed his desire. He is like the 
dog who puts forth his tongue whether you chase him away or 
let him alone. That is the parable of the people who deny our 
signs. Tell them this history, that they may consider it?” 

It is the general opinion that the inference is to Balaam 
who acquiesced to the request of Balak, king of Moab (Num. 
22-24), as related in the Bible and Jewish legend, and who was 
responsible for the going astray of the children of Israel with 
the daughters of Moab (ibid. 25). However, some interpret 
Muhammad's words as referring to *Umayya ibn Abi al-Salt, 
Muhammad’s contemporary and competitor as a prophet who 
was sent to the Arabs. Others maintain that the inference is 
to Luqman, an Eastern sage, to whom Muhammad dedicated 
Sura 31. Nevertheless, B. Heller presents a number of convinc- 
ing arguments against this identification. 


[Haim Zew Hirschberg] 


In the Arts 

Balaam is regarded with general disfavor in Hebrew litera- 
ture, and it was exclusively in Christian literature that he was 
accorded any importance — mainly because he was alleged to 
have predicted the advent of Jesus (Num. 24:17). By the Mid- 
dle Ages, however, Balaam had become a figure of fun, and it 
is in this spirit that he is portrayed in such medieval miracle 
plays as the Ordo Prophetarum, the Chester and Stonyhurst 
cycles, and the Mistére du Viel Testament. Such treatment de- 
stroyed Balaam’s literary standing, although the 16'+-century 
French Christian kabbalist Guillaume Postel resurrected the 
“prophet of the Gentiles” in some of his patriotic visionary 
works. One rare later treatment is the dramatic poem Balaam 
(1787) by C. Davy. 
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ner was made professor of plant anatomy and physiology at 
the University of Vienna, where he remained for 36 years, un- 
til his retirement in 1909. Wiesner was one of the founders of 
modern economic botany. 

His major work in this area was Die Rohstoffe des Pflan- 
zenreiches (1873), a comprehensive treatment of the world’s 
plants as sources of gums, resins, fibers, and other economi- 
cally valuable products. No less outstanding were Wiesner’s 
contributions to basic botanical science. He did important re- 
search on the effect of light on plants, on the process of chlo- 
rophyll formation, and on the power of movement in plants. 
In his Die Elementarstructur und das Wachstum der lebenden 
Substanz (1892), Wiesner put forward a theory (now only of 
historical interest) that the cell is not the ultimate unit of life 
but is composed of simpler elementary units, which he called 
“plasomes.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Linsbauer et al. (eds.), Wiesner und seine 
Schule (1903); Molisch, in: Berichte der deutschen botanischen Gesell- 


schaft, 34 (1916), 88-99. 
[Mordecai L. Gabriel] 


WIEVIORKA, ANNETTE (1948- ), historian. She was 
born in Paris to a Jewish family of Polish origin. Her grand- 
father Aby was a noted Parisian Yiddish poet and a transla- 
tor from Yiddish into French. In her youth, Wieviorka was 
a convinced Maoist who went to China with her husband 
and her son, and worked as a French teacher in Canton, be- 
tween 1974 and 1976. She wrote a book about her experience 
in China (Lécureuil de Chine, 1979). A high school teacher in 
Paris from 1976 to 1990, she started doing research in French 
history and opened a new field, the history of collective mem- 
ory of the Holocaust in France. Her important dissertation 
on the making of the memory of deportation in France just 
after the liberation, published in 1992, proved to be a path- 
breaking work. In her book she thoroughly studied the way 
French public opinion discovered the atrocities of the Nazi 
camps, and how the French administrations and the French 
army helped in liberating the camps. In addition, she focused 
on the reception of the very first testimonies given in France 
by Jewish survivors. In her complete scanning of these testi- 
monies, she argued that, far from being shy of testifying, the 
survivors were immediately active in trying to describe the 
horror they had witnessed and had gone through, but that 
nobody was then ready to hear their statements: the hand- 
ful of survivors wrote numerous books, which were not read. 
With the passing of time, the French leaders were ready to ac- 
knowledge the sufferings of Resistance fighter deportees, more 
of whom survived their deportation as they were not sent to 
Auschwitz. The historian concluded that “Buchenwald masked 
Auschwitz.” As a researcher Wieviorka entered the National 
Center for Scientific Research (CNRS) in 1990, and she con- 
tinued her work on the memory of the Holocaust in France. 
Among many other books, she wrote a short work, The Era of 
the Witness (Lére du témoin, 1998; English, 2006), in which she 
asserted the central role of witnesses in the remembrance of 
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the Shoah in contrast to works of scientific research. Starting 
in 1961 with the Eichmann trial in Jerusalem, she described 
this trend up to the early 21°t century, when the words of an 
Auschwitz survivor are almost sanctified. Between 1997 and 
2000, she was a member of the official commission, appointed 
by the prime minister, in charge of searching for looted Jewish 
assets and properties in France. An advocate for the rights of 
Jewish families to fully recover what had been taken, she ex- 
plained the necessity of this research to appease the tensions 
that arose in France. In France, Wieviorka is a public figure, 
who regularly appears in the media to explain the Holocaust 
to a wider audience. Her short book on Auschwitz, targeting 
a teenage audience, Auschwitz expliqué a ma fille (1999), is a 
worldwide bestseller, translated into a dozen languages. Her 
publications include Les livres du souvenir, mémoriaux juifs de 
Pologne (1983); Le proces Eichmann (1989); Déportation et gé- 
nocide, entre la mémoire et loubli (1992); Mille ans de cultures 
ashkénazes (ed. et al., 1994); Passant, souviens toi... (1995); Le 
Procés de Nuremberg (1995); Les Procés de Nuremberg et de To- 
kyo (1996); and Auschwitz, 60 ans aprés (2005). 


[Jean-Marc Dreyfus (24 ed.)] 


WIGNER, EUGENE PAUL (1902-1995), Nobel laureate in 
physics. Wigner was born in Budapest and was one of a small 
number of extraordinarily talented Hungarian-born physi- 
cists who contributed to the transformation of Newtonian 
physics. Wigner obtained his doctorate from the Technische 
Hochschule (later Universitaet) in Berlin in 1925, where his 
contacts with physicists of equal standing were established at 
colloquia of the German Physical Society. He worked at a Kai- 
ser Wilhelm Institute, followed by the University of Goettin- 
gen, until his recruitment by Princeton University in 1930, a 
move precipitated by his early perception of the Nazi menace. 
In 1936-38 he worked at the University of Wisconsin before 
returning to Princeton. He moved to the University of Chi- 
cago (1942-45) to contribute to the Manhattan Project, before 
becoming director of research and development at the Clinton 
Laboratories (later Oak Ridge National Laboratory) (1946-48). 
However, from preference for teaching and research, he re- 
turned to Princeton for the rest of his career. His main inter- 
ests in theoretical physics concerned quantum mechanics and 
nuclear reactions but later became more philosophical. He was 
awarded the Nobel Prize in 1963 (jointly with Maria Goeppert- 
Mayer and Hans Jensen) for the invariance principle, which 
concerns the rules governing observable physical events. He 
was also a practical engineer. His involvement in the Manhat- 
tan Project arose from his fear that the Nazis might develop 
nuclear weapons, and he helped to prepare Einstein’s letter to 
President Roosevelt. He contributed to the design of the first 
experimental fission reactor in Chicago and the first reactor 
for plutonium production at Hanford. His honors included 
the U.S. Medal of Merit (1946), the Fermi Prize (1958), the 
Atoms for Peace Award (1960), and the U.S. National Medal 
of Science (1969). In 1970 he was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society and other learned societies, including the National 
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Academy of Sciences and the American Academy of Art and 
Sciences. He was a member of the General Advisory Com- 
mittee to the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission from 1952 to 
1957, was reappointed to the Committee in 1959, and served 


on it until 1964. 
[Michael Denman (24 ed.)] 


WIGODER, BASIL THOMAS, BARON (1921-2004), Brit- 
ish lawyer. Wigoder was born in Manchester, son of Philip 1. 
Wigoder, a prominent local Zionist, and educated at Manches- 
ter Grammar School and Oxford. At Oxford he was president 
of the Union. After his military service in World War 11, he 
joined the Liberal Party and unsuccessfully contested a num- 
ber of elections. From 1963 to 1965 he was chairman of the Lib- 
eral Party executive and in 1965-66 of the Liberal Party Orga- 
nizing Committee. He ceased much of his political activity in 
the mid-1960s and concentrated on his legal work, acquiring 
recognition through his appearances in leading criminal cases. 
In 1966 he was made a Queen’s Counsel and in 1971 a Recorder 
of the Crown Court. In 1974 he was created a life peer, and 
served as Liberal Whip in the House of Lords. 


WIGODER, GEOFFREY (1922-1999), editor. Born in Leeds, 
England, Wigoder was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, 
Oxford, Jews’ College, London, and the Jewish Theological 
Seminary, New York. In 1949 he settled in Jerusalem. He was 
director of Israeli radio’s Overseas Broadcasts, founder-direc- 
tor of the Oral History department and Jewish Film Archives 
in the Hebrew University’s Institute of Contemporary Jewry, 
historical adviser to the Diaspora Museum (Beth Hatefut- 
soth) in Tel Aviv, and founder-director of the Steven Spielberg 
Film Center at the Hebrew University. In 1991 he was visit- 
ing professor of Modern Jewish Studies at the University of 
Manchester. Wigoder succeeded Cecil Roth as editor in chief 
of the Encyclopaedia Judaica in 1970 (having previously been 
deputy editor in chief) and edited its year books from 1981 
and the cD-RoM edition. He is author of Abraham ben Hayyas 
Meditation of the Sad Soul, The Story of the Synagogue, Jewish- 
Christian Relations after World War 11, and Jewish Culture. He 
edited many reference works, including The Standard Jewish 
Encyclopedia, Dictionary of Jewish Biography, Encyclopedia of 
Judaism, The Oxford Dictionary of the Jewish Religion (with 
R.J.Z. Werblowsky), New Encyclopedia of Zionism and Israel, 
Illustrated Dictionary and Concordance of the Bible, Jewish Art 
and Civilization, and the three-volume Encyclopedia of Jewish 
Life Before and During the Holocaust. 

Wigoder was one of the pioneers in the field of interfaith 
relations and Jewish-Christian dialogue. He served as the 
Israeli representative of the International Jewish Committee 
for Inter-Religious Consultations for over 20 years, becoming 
its chairman late in life. 


WIHL, LUDWIG (1807-1882), German poet and journalist. 


Born in Wevelinghofen, near Aachen, Wihl received a good 
Jewish education and then studied philosophy and Oriental 
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languages. His doctoral thesis on Phoenician inscriptions so 
impressed his teacher at the Munich University, the philoso- 
pher EW. von Schelling, that he was recommended for a pro- 
fessorship. As he refused to abandon Judaism, the post was 
denied him, and he had to earn his living as a journalist. Wihl 
contributed to the periodicals of the Young Germany move- 
ment, especially to *Gutzkow’s Phoenix. After the publication 
of his first volume of poems in 1836 he visited Paris. There he 
met *Heine, about whom he wrote in unflattering terms, and 
Heine's retaliatory attack was so vicious that it destroyed Wihl’s 
reputation as a poet. During the revolution of 1848 Wihl pub- 
lished an article which was so outspoken that he had to flee 
to France to escape a prison sentence. He taught German lit- 
erature and philosophy at Grenoble until the outbreak of the 
Franco-Prussian War in 1870, when he sought a final refuge 
in Brussels. 

Wihl’s works include Geschichte der deutschen National- 
literatur (Altona, 1840); Westoestliche Schwalben (Mannheim, 
1847), a collection of verse; and Le mendiant pour la Pologne 
(Paris, 1864), poems in French and German. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Fraenkel, in: ADB, 42 (1897), 469-72 (incl. 
bibl.); T. Zlocisti, in: Ost und West, 1 (1901), 269-70. 

[Sol Liptzin] 


WIJNKOOP, DAVID (1876-1941), Dutch Communist. Born 
in Amsterdam, Wijnkoop was the son of the Amsterdam rabbi 
Joseph David (1842-1910), who manifested himself as a “rebbe 
of the people,’ a position, which led to a serious break with 
the chief rabbi of Amsterdam, J.H. Diinner (1833-1911). This 
conflict was one of the factors which turned his son, David, 
into a rebel. David Wijnkoop, future first leader and talented 
propagandist of Dutch Communism, was attracted to Marx- 
ism as a student. At first he joined the Labor Party (spp) 
and in 1905 he became a member of its executive. But as one 
of the founders of the radical-Marxist newspaper De Tribune 
he was expelled from the party. In 1909 Wijnkoop founded 
his own social democratic party, initially called the Social 
Democratic Party, which became the Communist Party of 
Holland (cpu; later: CPN) in 1918. He was the cPH’s chair- 
man and sat in the Second Chamber of parliament from 1918 
to 1940 as a Communist representative. He was also a mem- 
ber of the Amsterdam municipal council and the North Hol- 
land provincial council. Between 1925 and 1930 Wijnkoop 
became involved in a heated party struggle and was dropped 
by Moscow. He then founded an independent Communist 
Party. In 1930 the two parties fused after Wijnkoop publicly 
confessed his guilt. 

Though David Wijnkoop is said to have expressed his 
support for the Second Zionist World Congress, in 1898, 
this sympathy was short-lived. In 1903, in protest against the 
*Kishinev pogrom, the Dutch Zionist Movement and the 
Labor Party (spap) each organized a protest. It was Wijnkoop 
who, on behalf of the spap, gave a Marxist interpretation of 
the Russian anti-Jewish violence. According to him the po- 
grom was both an expression of the conflict between peasant 
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and moneylender, and an instrument of the czarist regime to 
suppress the revolutionary tide. 

After his comeback in 1930 Wijnkoops position within 
the cPH was fairly weak. He died in May 1941, a few months 
after the February strike against the Nazis in Amsterdam, and 
was accompanied to his grave by hundreds of people. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.J. Koejemans, David Wijnkoop. Een mens 
in de strijd voor het socialisme (1967); L. Giebels, De zionistische be- 
weging in Nederland 1899-1941 (1975); S. de Wolff, Voor het land van 
belofte. Een terugblik op mijn leven (1978); A.F. Mellink, in: Biografisch 
Woordenboek van het Socialisme en de Arbeidersbeweging in Neder- 
land, 1(1986) 155-59; H. de Liagre Bohl, Met al mijn bloed heb ik voor u 
geleefd. Herman Gorter 1864-1927 (1996); E. Gans, De kleine verschil- 
len die het leven uitmaken. Een historische studie naar joodse sociaal- 
democraten en socialistisch-zionisten in Nederland (1999); J.W. Stutje, 
De man die de weg wees. Leven en werk van Paul de Groot 1899-1986 
(2000); Gt Voerman, De meridiaan van Moskou. De cpn en de Com- 
munistische Internationale, 1919-1930 (2001). 


[Evelien Gans (274 ed.)] 


WILBUSCHEWITZ, family of pioneers in Erez Israel. The 
head of the family, ZE'EV WILBUSCHEWITZ, was a landowner 
who lived near Grodno, Lithuania, and whose children joined 
the Zionist movement. His eldest son, IsA AC, went to Erez 
Israel with the *Bilu group in 1882, but contracted yellow fever, 
returned to Russia, and drowned in the Neimen River. GEDA- 
LIAH WILBUSCHEWITZ (1865-1943), a mechanical engineer, 
went to Erez Israel in 1892 and was a founder of a machine 
and metal-casting factory in Jaffa. This was the first Jewish 
enterprise of its kind in the country. During World War 1 
he served as chief engineer of Jamal Pasha’s headquarters in 
Damascus. After the war he worked as an engineer in Haifa. 
He published “Mi-Zikhronot Halutz ha-Taasiyyah ha-Ivrit” 
in Sefer ha-Aliyah ha-Sheniyyah (1947). MOSHE WILBUS- 
CHEWITZ (1869-1952), a chemical engineer and inventor, 
improved the margarine production process and invented a 
type of whole-meal bread (Jehem hai). He went to Palestine 
in 1919 and was one of the founders of the Shemen edible-oil 
products factory in Haifa. He held novel opinions on meteo- 
rology and climatology and established a special laboratory 
bearing his name at The Hebrew University campus on Mount 
Scopus in order to engage in research in this field. NAHUM 
WILBUSH (WILBUSCHEWITZ; 1879-1971) was a mechani- 
cal engineer. He moved to Erez Israel in 1903 and founded 
Atid, the first edible-oil factory in the country, at first situ- 
ated in Ben Shemen and later in Haifa. He was a member of 
the Zionist Organization's delegation to East Africa to sur- 
vey the possibilities for Jewish settlement in Uganda, and his 
book Ha-Massa le-Ugandah (1963) is a diary of this journey. 
During World War 1, he served as an engineer in the Turkish 
army and was responsible for supplying water to the forces 
stationed in the Damascus region. Their sister was Mania Wil- 
buschewitz *Shochat. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tidhar, 2 (1947), 939, 95034 (1950), 1705: 5 


(1952), 2430. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 
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WILCHEK, MEIR (1935-_), biophysicist. Born in Warsaw, 
Wilchek saw his youth disrupted by World War 11, which he 
spent in Russia, mostly in Siberia. His family came to Israel 
in 1949 and eventually settled in Rehovot where he finished 
high school. He received his doctorate from the Weizmann 
Institute and joined the department of biophysics, becom- 
ing professor in 1974 and later chairman. He was awarded 
numerous prizes, including the Rothschild prize for chemis- 
try in 1987, the Wolf Prize for medicine in 1987, and the Israel 
Prize in life sciences (1990) for his discovery and develop- 
ment of the technology of chromotographic linkage. He was 
a foreign associate of the U.S. Institute of Medicine and Na- 
tional Academy of Science and a member of the Israel Acad- 
emy of Sciences. 


WILD BULL (Heb. 08), re‘em or 0°, reim), a powerful animal 
(Num. 23:22) whose strength is primarily in its horns (Deut. 
33:17). It is parallel to the strong ox (ibid.; Isa. 34:7) but, un- 
like the ox, cannot be domesticated (Job 39:10-11). The animal 
referred to, the Bos primigenius, is called in Akkadian rimu, 
and was an extremely powerful animal which is depicted in 
many Assyrian hunting scenes. It was relentlessly hunted and, 
as a consequence, was entirely exterminated a few genera- 
tions ago. In Arabic the name rim is given to the *antelope, 
the Oryx leucoryx. The biblical reem apparently applies to this 
animal also, as in Psalms 92:11, which refers to the yard-long 
horns of the antelope. Similarly, the Sifrei Deuteronomy (323) 
declares that “the horns of the reem are beautiful but it is not 
strong.” In the aggadah the reem is depicted as an animal of 
fabulous size. Because of its size, Noah could not bring it into 
the ark and tied it to the outside (Gen. R. 31:13). To David it 
looked like a mountain (Mid. Ps. to 22:25). In later Midrashim 
the shor ha-bar (“wild ox”) is reserved, like the *Leviathan, 
for the banquet arranged for the righteous in the world to 
come. In earlier sources, however, the reference is to the *be- 
hemoth. In the halakhah there is a discussion as to whether 
the shor ha-bar is a *kilayim with the ox (Kil. 8:6; Tosef., ibid., 
1:8). R. Yose in the Mishnah (Kil. 8:6) regards it as belonging 
to the category of beasts (non-domesticated animals), while 
the sages classify it as a (domesticated) animal. The Jerusalem 
Talmud explains the difference, in that the latter regard it as 
an animal that was originally domesticated but escaped and 
reverted to its wild state, while the former holds that it was 
always wild (ibid., 8:6, 31c). R. Yose identifies it with the teo 
of Deuteronomy 14:5, but it is not clear whether he means the 
bison or the *buffalo. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lewysohn, Zool, 127ff.; Tristam, Nat. Hist, 
146-50; J. Feliks, Animal World of the Bible (1962), 9, 21. 


[Jehuda Feliks] 


WILDENSTEIN, French family of art collectors, connois- 
seurs, and dealers. NATHAN (1851-1934) opened a small shop 
in the Rue Laffitte in Paris in 1890 and by the end of the cen- 
tury was considered one of the five most important art dealers 
in Paris. He opened a gallery in New York in 1903. 
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His son GEORGES (1892-1963), born in Paris, followed 
the family tradition, studied French art and joined his father 
in the business. In 1902 his catalog for the Fragonard exhibi- 
tion at the Louvre became the model for all later catalogs. He 
wrote several biographies of French painters: Aved (1922), 
Louis Moreau (1923), a book on Lancret (1924), and one on 
Chardin (1933). He opened two more branches of the gallery 
in London and one in Buenos Aires. In 1941 he settled in the 
United States. 

Daniel Leopold (1917-2001), Georges’ son, an art dealer, 
was born in France. He went to the United States in 1940 and 
from 1959 to 1962 was chairman of the board of Wildenstein 
and Company Inc., New York. He wrote articles on art for 
many magazines both in the United States and in France. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gazette des Beaux-Arts (July 1963), supple- 
ment. 


WILDER, BILLY (1906-2002), U.S. film director and writer. 
Born in Vienna, Wilder began as a newspaperman, and got 
his start in the film industry in Berlin by writing scripts. He 
left Germany in 1933 and reached Hollywood in 1934. At Par- 
amount studios he collaborated with Charles Brackett, a for- 
mer drama critic for The New Yorker, and together they wrote 
14 successful films, including Ninotchka (1939); Ball of Fire 
(1941); Double Indemnity (1944); The Lost Weekend (1945); A 
Foreign Affair (1948); The Emperor Waltz (1948); and Sunset 
Boulevard (1950). After they had parted in 1950, Wilder wrote 
successes such as Stalag 17 (1953); Sabrina (1954); The Seven 
Year Itch (1955); Love in the Afternoon (1957); and Witness for 
the Prosecution (1958). Wilder, whose films were character- 
ized by novel situations and swift dialogue, teamed with I.A.L. 
Diamond to make Some Like it Hot (1959); The Apartment 
(1960); Irma la Douce (1961); The Fortune Cookie (1966); and 
‘The Private Life of Sherlock Holmes (1970). Many of these he 
also produced and directed. 

Other Wilder films include The Spirit of St. Louis (1957); 
One, Two, Three (1961); Kiss Me, Stupid (1964); Avanti! (1972); 
‘The Front Page (1974); Fedora (1978); and Buddy Buddy (wrote, 
1981). 

For more than a quarter of a century, Wilder was one of 
the most successful filmmakers in Hollywood. His many ac- 
complishments and accolades include six Oscars — two for 
direction, three for screenwriting, and one for producing. 
In 1986 he received a Lifetime Achievement Award from the 
American Film Institute. In 1988 he received the Irving G. 
Thalberg Memorial Award, given to “a creative producer who 
has been responsible for a consistently high quality of motion 
picture production.” 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Wood, The Bright Side of Billy 
Wilder, Primarily (1970); M. Zolotow, Billy Wilder in Hollywood 
(1977); C. Crowe, Conversations with Wilder (1999); E. Sikov, On Sun- 
set Boulevard: The Life and Times of Billy Wilder (1999); R. Horton 
(ed), Billy Wilder: Interviews (2001); C. Chandler, Nobody’s Perfect: 
Billy Wilder, a Personal Biography (2002). 


[Stewart Kampel / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 
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WILDER, GENE (Jerry Silberman; 1933-_), U.S. actor. Born 
in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Wilder received a B.A. from the 
University of Iowa. He taught fencing before making his off- 
Broadway debut in Arnold Wesker’s Roots in 1961. Moving on 
to the Broadway stage, Wilder appeared in The Complaisant 
Lover (1961); Mother Courage and Her Children (1963); One 
Flew over the Cuckoo’ Nest (1963); The White House (1964); 
and Luv (1964). 

He made his film debut as the undertaker in Bonnie and 
Clyde (1967). Wilder was nominated for an Academy Award 
for his next film, The Producers (1968), and from then has 
starred in a variety of comedy vehicles (also writing and di- 
recting some of them), including Start the Revolution without 
Me (1970); Willy Wonka & the Chocolate Factory (1971); Every- 
thing You Always Wanted to Know about Sex but Were Afraid 
to Ask (1972); the drama Rhinoceros (1974); Blazing Saddles 
(1974); Young Frankenstein (written with Mel Brooks; Oscar 
nomination for Best Adapted Screenplay, 1974); The Adven- 
tures of Sherlock Holmes’ Smarter Brother (wrote, directed, 
1975); Silver Streak (1976); The World’s Greatest Lover (1977); 
‘The Frisco Kid (1979); Stir Crazy (1980); Hanky Panky (1982); 
The Woman in Red (1984); Haunted Honeymoon (1986); See 
No Evil, Hear No Evil (1989); Funny about Love (1990); Sun- 
day Lovers (1990); and Another You (1991). 

Wilder also appeared in several Tv movies; had guest 
roles on a number of television shows; starred in the sitcom 
Something Wilder (1994-95); and was the voice of the Letter- 
man on the children’s educational program The Electric Com- 
pany (1972-77). In 2003 he was nominated for an Emmy for 
his appearance on the sitcom Will and Grace. 

Wilder has been married four times, with his marriage 
(1984-89) to comedienne and co-star Gilda *Radner the 
most publicized. After she died of ovarian cancer, Wilder 
co-founded Gilda’s Club, a support group to raise awareness 
about the disease. 

His autobiography, Kiss Me Like a Stranger: My Search 
for Love and Art, was published in 2005. He also wrote Gilda’s 
Disease (with Dr. S. Piver, 1996). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Radner, It’s Always Something (1989). 

[Jonathan Licht / Ruth Beloff (2"¢ ed.)] 


WILDER, HERTZ EMANUEL (1888-1948), activist, Yiddish 
journalist, and newspaper editor. Wilder was born in a Roma- 
nian village at the foot of the Carpathian Mountains. He was 
educated in heder and public schools in Craiova, and graduated 
from a commercial state school in Bucharest, where he became 
active in Jewish literary and Zionist circles. He immigrated to 
Canada in 1903 and settled in Winnipeg, where he lived until his 
death. He was employed in banking, business, and printing. 
Wilder was active in Winnipeg Jewish institutional life, 
and played leadership roles in causes such as education, war 
relief, and immigrant aid. He also served as first English sec- 
retary of the Canadian Jewish Congress, and as vice president 
of the Zionist Organization of Canada. His Yiddish poems, 
short stories, and articles on Jewish and non-Jewish issues and 
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historical materials on Jewish settlement in Western Canada 
appeared in the Winnipeg Dos Folk and Der Kanader Yid (re- 
named Dos Yidishe Vort, 1915). In 1915 Wilder assumed owner- 
ship of the Israelite Press, and until 1933 served as president and 
managing editor of the bilingual Yiddish-English weekly Dos 
Yidishe Vort/Israelite Press, which briefly appeared as a daily 
in 1928. As editor, Wilder fostered Yiddish literature and en- 
couraged contributions by young Yiddish writers. Wilder was 
a pioneer of the Anglo-Jewish press in Western Canada, and 
in 1920 he founded the short-lived weekly Guardian, where 
he published his English translations of Yiddish literature. 
Wilder left the weekly Dos Yidishe Vort for financial reasons, 
but returned as co-publisher in 1946 and contributed a regu- 
lar English language column until his death. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: C.L. Fuks, Hundert Yor Yidishe un Hebrey- 
ishe Literatur in Kanade (1982), 106; H. Gutkin, Journey into Our 
Heritage: The Story of the Jewish People in the Canadian West (1980), 
179; L. Levendel, A Century of the Canadian Jewish Press: 1880s-1980s 


(1989), 24. 
[Rebecca E. Margolis (24 ed.)] 


WILDERNESS or desert; (Heb. 127%, 7i72°W”, 73). In most 
biblical passages midbar refers principally to an uninhab- 
ited, uncultivated land (e.g., Jer. 2:2; 22:6; Ps. 107:4, 33-36) 
but sometimes also denotes complete desolation (e.g., Num. 
20:4-5; Deut. 8:15). In defining desolation there is, in effect, 
no difference between midbar and the corresponding nouns, 
yeshimon and ziyyah, which are partially identical with it. 
However, midbar is the more comprehensive concept since it 
includes also marginal land on the borders of the yeshimon, 
“the pastures of the wilderness,” and even settlements on its 
fringes (cf. Isa. 42:11, “the wilderness and the cities thereof”). 
At times midbar signifies a pasturage for flocks (Ex. 3:1; Ps. 
78:52), the word being derived, it is suggested, from the Ara- 
maic dbr, which denotes leading sheep to pasture. 

In the Bible various tracts of wilderness are called after 
adjacent territories or settlements, such as the wilderness of 
Edom (11 Kings 3:8), Moab (Deut. 2:8), Damascus (1 Kings 
19:15), Judah (Judg. 1:16), En-Gedi (1 Sam. 24:2), Beer-Sheba 
(Gen. 21:14), Maon (1 Sam. 23:24, 25), Shur (Ex. 15:22), Kadesh 
(Ps. 29:8), Gibeon (11 Sam. 2:24), Jeruel (11 Chron. 20:16), and 
Tekoa (20:20). 

Palestine was a frontier country which was sometimes 
raided by marauders from the wilderness who spread havoc 
and destruction. During the second millennium B.c.£., a 
period of decline, which continued for centuries, overtook 
Transjordan as a result of the incursion of nomads of the wil- 
derness. In the Israelite period (first millennium B.c.£.) too, 
marauders made inroads into the country and pillaged the 
permanent settlements, leaving devastation in their wake. The 
rural culture and urban settlement in Palestine and in coun- 
tries of the East generally were based on a constant state of 
vigilance against the tribes of the wilderness. 

The Bible mentions perils of the wilderness which en- 
danger man’s life - hunger, thirst, wild animals. The wilder- 
ness is an “evil place” (Num. 20:4-5), and its wide expanses 
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constitute a threat to human beings (Deut. 1:19; 8:15; Isa. 21:1). 
It is described as a land of the shadow of death, or of thick 
darkness (Jer. 2:6, 31). 

While not ignoring the hardships of the wilderness, the 
distress of the Israelites, who had come out of Egypt, in Sinai 
and in the Negev, their hunger and thirst, their complaints and 
rebelliousness against the terrors of the yeshimon, the Bible 
sometimes regards the wilderness as the cradle of Israel's sins. 
The sins in the wilderness — whether the making of the golden 
calf (Ex. 32-33), the rebellion of Korah and his company 
(Num. 16-17), or the episode of Baal Peor (Num. 25) - became 
a symbol for all succeeding generations. Thus several Psalms 
refer to the Israelites’ grave sins in the wilderness which de- 
termined their fate (Ps. 78:14-41; 106:14-33). Ezekiel makes 
particularly strong references to the sins of the generation of 
the wilderness, both fathers and children, and sees in these 
sins an original sin, as it were, which persisted from the time 
the Hebrews lived in Egypt, and the punishment for which is 
visited upon all generations (Ezek. 20:7-26). 

In contrast to the negative view of the wilderness period 
as an age of sin, several prophets refer to it as a time of the na- 
tion’s purification at the dawn of its history. Thus Hosea and 
Jeremiah compare Israel to the youthful wife of God whom 
he found “in the land of great drought,’ and who followed and 
cleaved to Him “in a land that was not sown” (Jer. 2:2-4:6; Hos. 
2:16-17; 9:10; 13:5). Engraved in the people's memory was the 
tradition of God's revelation at Sinai and in the wilderness 
of Seir and the Negeb (Ex. 19:20; Judg. 5:4—5; Hab. 3:3-7). At 
Sinai, according to this tradition, the Israelite religion crys- 
tallized, the Ten Commandments, the laws, and the statutes 
were given, and the covenant between Israel and its God was 
made. There, too, Israel enjoyed the special providence of God 
and was chosen as His people, a theme emphasized particu- 
larly in Deuteronomy. 

However, the view of the wilderness as the scene of the 
purification from sin does not mean that the prophets ideal- 
ized either the essential character of the wilderness or nomadic 
existence as a way of life (see *Nomadism). This theory, whose 
main protagonists have been Budde, Stade, Meyer, Flight, and 
others, is without foundation. The prophets never set the wil- 
derness in opposition to an agricultural civilization, frequently 
used by them to symbolize a life of abundance and tranquility. 
Even the *Rechabites did not advocate a return to the wilder- 
ness, and there is no proof that they in fact had their home 
there (cf. the interpretations of Hos. 2:16-17; 12:10 in the Book 
of *Hosea, and the articles referred to in connection with those 
interpretations). What can be said on the positive side is that 
as early as in biblical times the wilderness served as a refuge 
for anguished, embittered men, whether rebels against society 
or recluses in search of seclusion (1 Sam. 24:1-2; 26:1—4; Job 
30:3-8). It is against this background, and not on the basis of 
idealization, that Jeremiah’s yearning, “Oh for a lodging place 
for wayfarers in the wilderness, that I might leave my people” 
(Jer. 9:1) is understood. Seclusion in the wilderness, as a his- 
torical phenomenon, is known from Second Temple times. 
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In the Aggadah 

The two ways of evaluating the generation of the wilderness, 
alluded to in the Bible, persisted in the aggadah, though ina 
new idiom, and formed the subject of conflicting views be- 
tween R. Eliezer and R. Akiva. Whereas the latter held that 
the generation of the wilderness has no share in the world to 
come and will not stand at the last judgment, R. Eliezer ap- 
plied to them the verse (Ps. 50:5); “Gather My saints together 
unto Me; those that have made a covenant with Me by sacri- 
fice” (Sanh. 10:3). The entire subsequent midrashic tradition 
follows his line of approach. The Israelites of the wilderness 
generation are called Darda (Heb. 9717 = 15, “generation, 
and ¥7, “knowledge”; cf. 1 Kings 5:11), “because they were ex- 
tremely knowledgeable [7197 712]” (Mid. Prov. to 1:1). The verse 
(Song 3:6) “Who is this that cometh up out of the wilderness” 
is interpreted as “her [Israel’s] rise dates from the wilderness” 
(Song R. 3:6, no. 1), since from it came all Israel’s virtues in 
Torah, prophecy, and kingship. However, the diasporas are 
also compared to the wilderness. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.W. Flight, in: JBL, 42 (1923), 158-226; S. Nys- 
troem, Beduinentum und Yahwismus (1946); N. Glueck, The Other 
Side of the Jordan (1940); A. Reifenberg, Milhemet ha-Mizra ve-ha Ye- 
shimon (1950); S. Talmon, in: A. Altmann (ed.), Biblical Motifs (1966), 
31-63; S. Abramsky, in: Eretz Israel, 8 (1967), 31-63. 

[Samuel Abramsky] 


WILDMANN, ISAAC EISIK (Haver; 1789-1853), rabbi in 
Poland-Lithuania. He served as rabbi in the communities of 
Rozinoi, Volkovysk, Tikocyn, Siauliai, and Suwalk. In addition 
to his eminence in halakhah, he was a kabbalist in the tradi- 
tion of the school of *Elijah b. Solomon Zalman, the Gaon of 
Vilna, and wrote Magen ve-Zinnah (Koenigsberg, 1855), a de- 
fense of Kabbalah against the attacks of Judah Leone *Mode- 
nas Ari Nohem. Wildmann was a prolific writer in both hala- 
khah and Kabbalah. 

His works include Beit Yizhak (Suwalk, 1836), on the 
negative and positive commandments; Binyan Olam, responsa 
on halakhah (Warsaw, 1851); Beit Olamim (1889) on the Idra 
Rabba, a part of the Zohar; Yad Hazakah (1842), a commen- 
tary on the Passover Haggadah; Pithei Shearim (1888), a de- 
tailed exposition of Isaac *Luria’s kabbalistic system; Beer 
Yizhak (1889), a commentary on the rabbinical collectanea 
Likkutei ha-Gra of the Gaon of Vilna. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset, 95. 


[Zvi Meir Rabinowitz] 


WILENSKY, MICHAEL (1877-1955), Hebrew philologist. 
Born in Kremenchug, Ukraine, Wilensky was raised in a ha- 
sidic family of the *Chabad movement. He studied at a Chabad 
yeshivah and at the University of Berne, where he received his 
doctorate in 1912. He went on to specialize in mathematics 
at the University of Kazan, Russia. After the 1917 Revolution 
he settled in Odessa. There his interest in Jewish studies was 
aroused by H.N. *Bialik, and he worked on the staff of Tar- 
but until 1920. In 1921 he left for Berlin to join *Dvir Publish- 
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ing. He edited Abraham ibn Ezra’s grammatical works, Safah 
Berurah and Moznayim (both not published), contributed ar- 
ticles to historical journals and to the German Encyclopaedia 
Judaica, and worked with the Verein zur Gruendung einer 
Akademie fuer die Wissenschaft des Judentums. His principal 
accomplishment in Berlin was his publication of Jonah *ibn 
Janah’s Sefer ha-Rikmah, accompanied by his own elaborate 
annotations (vol. 1, 1929; vol. 2, 1931, 1964”). In 1934 Wilensky 
escaped from Germany to Lithuania, and in 1935 he arrived 
in the U.S. There, upon the invitation of Julian Morgenstern 
of Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, he compiled a catalog 
of all the manuscripts in the institution’s library. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N.H. Tur-Sinai et al, in: M. Wilensky (ed.), 
Sefer ha-Rikmah, 1 (1964”), introd. 


WILENSKY, MOSHE (1910-1997) Israeli composer. Born 
in Warsaw, he studied composition and conducting at the 
state conservatory of Warsaw. After graduating there he left 
in 1932 for Israel. He was pianist at the “Matate” satiric the- 
ater and composed music for songs, as well as background 
music for documentary movies made by the Carmel studios. 
At the Matate Theater Wilensky discovered Yemenite songs 
through the repertoire of singer Esther Gamlieli. When the 
Li-la-lo Theater was created in 1944, Wilensky was offered 
the job of “house composer” and met there singer Shoshana 
*Damari, who was to become the principal performer of his 
songs. During the War of Independence, Wilensky and Dam- 
ari toured army posts and performed for soldiers. In 1949, they 
left for a series of performances in the United States where 
they remained almost a year. Wilensky wrote the melodies 
for many of the songs of the Chizbatron, the first of the army 
bands created during the War of Independence. From the 
1950s onwards Wilensky set to music hundreds of songs for 
singers and army bands. He also wrote the scores for a num- 
ber of musical comedies such as Shulamit (1957), Fishka, and 
Sameah ba-Namal. 

Wilensky was among the founders of the Artists and 
Composer's Union. In 1961 he became director of the light mu- 
sic division of Kol Israel, a position he held for many years. 

Many of his songs are considered to be among the best of 
Hebrew music, and Wilensky was awarded the Israel Prize in 
1983. He composed songs to the texts of many famous Israeli 
poets, and his songs appear in hundreds of booklets and discs. 
Among the books containing selections of his songs are Ta- 
mid Kalaniyyot Tifrahna (“Poppies Will Always Bloom,’ 1978) 
Al ha-Kevish Yareah (“On the Road Is a Moon,’ 1982), Moshe 
Wilensky, Zer Kalaniyyot (“Moshe Wilensky, a Bouquet of 
Poppies,’ 1980). 

[Nathan Shahar (2"4 ed.)] 


WILENSKY, YEHUDAH LEIB NISAN (1870-1935), Zionist 
leader. He was born in Chechersk, Belorussia. In 1891, while 
a student in Berlin, he joined the Benei Moshe Society and 
the Russian-Jewish Scientific Society. He was a delegate to 
the First Zionist Congress and attended all subsequent con- 
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WILENTZ, ROBERT N. 


gresses until his death. Responding to Theodor Herzl’s call for 
the “conquest of the communities,’ he gave up his profession 
as chemist and became government-appointed rabbi of the 
Nikolayev community from 1903 to 1906. He democratized 
the life of the community, introduced modern Hebrew educa- 
tion, and promoted Jewish *self-defense against pogroms. His 
activities on behalf of an investigation into the role played by 
the authorities in the pogrom that took place in Nikolayev in 
October 1905 led to his arrest and expulsion from Russia. For 
the next five years, Wilensky lived in Berlin, where he was on 
the staff of the Hilfsverein der deutschen Juden and utilized his 
position to further understanding between German and East 
European Jewries. In 1911 he returned to Russia and, after the 
1917 Revolution, was elected chairman of the Kharkov Jewish 
community. In 1919 he led a Jewish delegation that met with 
the “White” Army general Anton *Denikin to urge the cessa- 
tion of pogroms by his troops. When the Red Army took over 
southern Russia, Wilensky had to flee the country by way of 
the Caucasian border, reaching Palestine in 1920. During the 
period 1921-32 he served as a Keren Hayesod emissary in Eu- 
rope and South America (Chile made him its honorary consul 
in Jerusalem) and was particularly successful in propagating 
Zionism in Romania. His memoirs and letters, together with 
a monograph about him written by his daughter Miriam *Ya- 
lan-Stekelis, were published in 1968. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Yalan-Stekelis, in: He-Avar, 13 (1966), 


134-49. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


WILENTZ, ROBERT N. (1927-1996), U.S. jurist. Born in 
Perth Amboy, New Jersey, Wilentz attended Princeton Univer- 
sity, received his B.A. from Harvard, and his law degree from 
Columbia. He joined his father’s law firm in Perth Amboy and 
practiced from 1952 to 1979. He was elected to the New Jersey 
legislature in 1966 and served until 1969. He was in the U.S. 
Navy in World War 11. In 1979 he was appointed chief justice of 
the New Jersey Supreme Court for a seven-year term, and his 
appointment was made permanent in 1986. Under his admin- 
istration, the New Jersey Supreme Court achieved a reputation 
for not being reluctant to move creatively towards adjudication 
in areas previously untouched by judicial action. 

DAVID WILENTZ (1896-1988), father of the chief justice, 
was the attorney general of New Jersey who prosecuted Bruno 
Richard Hauptmann in 1932 for the kidnapping-murder of the 
twenty-month-old son of Charles A. Lindbergh. In 1919 he 
founded the law firm Wilentz, Goldman, and Spitzer, which 
grew to become the largest law firm in Central New Jersey. 


[Milton Ridvas Konvitz / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


WILHELM, KURT (1900-1965), rabbi. Born in Germany, 
he studied at German universities, at the Jewish Theological 
Seminary in Breslau, and in New York. Wilhelm officiated as 
rabbi in Germany from 1925 until 1933 when he immigrated to 
Palestine. In 1936 he founded the Liberal congregation Emet 
ve-Emunah in Jerusalem where he served as rabbi until 1948, 
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when he went to Stockholm to officiate as chief rabbi of Swe- 
den. He also lectured at Stockholm University on Jewish sub- 
jects. Wilhelm advocated a positive and moderate liberalism, 
similar to Conservative Judaism. He belonged to the circle 
which supported Arab-Jewish understanding, and was active 
in promoting Jewish dialogue with Christianity and other re- 
ligions. He published a number of scholarly collections: Jue- 
discher Glaube (1961) on Judaism and Wissenschaft des Juden- 
tums (1967) on German Jewish scholarship, among others. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Weltsch, in: Ayr Information (July 1965); 
YLBI, 11 (1966), 356, no. 5186; H. Tramer, in: Theokratia, 1 (1967-69), 
160-85; H. Bergman, in: K. Wilhelm (ed.), Wissenschaft des Juden- 
tums im deutschen Sprachbereich, 1 (1967), v-ix. 


[Hugo Mauritz Valentin] 


WILKES-BARRE AND KINGSTON, cities in N.E. Penn- 
sylvania with a Jewish population of 3,000 (in 2005). The 
first Jews were Moses Libien from France (1835), Hirsch Koch 
(1836), and Martin Long (1838) from Bavaria. By the 1840s, 
13 Jews lived in Wilkes-Barre and held Orthodox services 
as Congregation B’nai Brith which became Reform in 1860. 
Rabbi Albert Friedlander was their leader. In 1970 they moved 
to Kingston, had 220 members, and were led by Rabbi Arnold 
Shevlin. By 2005 they had 200 households, with Rabbi Fred 
Davidow officiating. 

East European Jews arrived in the 1870s, forming five Or- 
thodox congregations. The principal Orthodox congregation 
is Ohav Zedek, founded by Hungarian Jews in 1902. Rabbi Isa- 
dore Mayer Davidson became chief rabbi in 1920. 

Conservative Temple Israel was founded in 1922 and is 
the largest with 450 families, led by Rabbi Larry Kaplan and 
Cantor Ahron Abraham. Abraham D. Barras was rabbi from 
1952 to 1983 and initiated bat mitzvah ceremonies. He took 
Christian clergy on Temple Israel tours to Israel and Egypt 
and led a mission to Israel and Rome, where they had an au- 
dience with the pope and the chief rabbi of Rome. 

The Jewish Community Center was founded as the YMHA 
in 1863. Louis Smith was the director of the jcc from 1925 until 
1976. He was very influential and recognized for his excellence 
by national uja. Julia Lieberman created Home Camp, and 
K’Ton Ton camp was directed by Evelyn Gurbst. In 2005 jcc 
membership was 901 families, its executive director was Don 
Cooper. The jcc lists 1,500 men and women who served in the 
military. A senior kosher meal program and day care were ini- 
tiated, and the jcc camp was renovated. The Jewish Federation 
sponsors the United Jewish Campaign. In 1999 there appeared 
a book on Wilkes-Barre Jewry, The Jews of Wilkes-Barre: 150 
Years 1845-1995 in the Wyoming Valley of Pennsylvania, edited 
by S. Spear, PJ. Zbiek, E.C. Levin, and M. Levin. 

The first Jew elected to office was Abram Salsburgh who 
served as district attorney of Luzerne County from 1904 to 
1910. Some long-serving communal leaders were Rabbi Mar- 
cus Salzman, 35 years; Rabbi Isadore Davidson, 43 years; Rabbi 
Mayer Pernikoff, 47 years; Rabbi Abraham D. Barras, 31 years; 
Arnold Shevlin, 22 years; and Louis Smith, 52 years. 
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Men and women of achievement were Judge Max Ro- 
senn and Jesse Choper, who became dean at the University of 
California Law School; Dr. David Rutstein, first chair of Har- 
vard Medical School's department of preventive medicine, and 
Harry Reich, the first surgeon to perform a laparoscopic hys- 
terectomy; Mendy Rudolph, nBca referee, and Sandy Padwe, 
dean of Columbia University Graduate School of Journalism. 
Barbara Weisberger was with the Pennsylvania Ballet; Louis 
Teicher joined Arthur Ferrante playing duo pianos. Martin 
Yudkovitz was president of nBc Interactive Media. Sanford J. 
Ungar, author, editor, and former NPR host, was President of 
Goucher College. David Horowitz was a United Nations jour- 
nalist, and his brother Emanuel Winters Horowitz wrote short 
stories. Their father was Cantor Aaron Horowitz. 

The United Hebrew Institute is the local Jewish day 
school. It provides an academic foundation with modern 
technology in secular and religious studies. The current di- 
rector is Rabbi Eli Kugielsky. There are two other denomina- 
tional Hebrew schools. The Jewish Family Service, directed by 
Dorothy Schwartz (1952-74) and now by Howard Grossman, 
offers counseling and assistance. 

Wyoming Valley has excellent interfaith relationships. 
Five churches contributed to the construction of Temple B’nai 
Brith’ first building. Esther B. Davidowitz was the Jewish edi- 
tor of Your Life is Worth Living by Bishop Fulton J. Sheen. 

The five local colleges exemplify this cooperation. Penn 
State, w.B., had many Jewish advisory board members, faculty, 
and administrators. Mimi Unger Fredman has been chair of 
the Penn State Board of Trustees. King’s College has Jewish 
members on its board, faculty and administration. Attorneys 
Harold Rosenn and Murray Ufberg served on the College 
Misericordia Board of Trustees as vice chairmen with other 
Jewish board members. Sister Carol Rittner and Sister Siena 
Finley taught Holocaust courses. College Misericordia has 
an outstanding Jewish Elderhostel program. The first presi- 
dent of Wilkes University, Dr. Eugene S. Farley, invited Jew- 
ish participation. There were many Jewish faculty, adminis- 
trators, and trustees. Robert S. Capin was a teacher, dean and 
president of Wilkes College. Buildings were named by Aaron 
Weiss, Max Roth, Nathan Schiowitz, Robert Fortinsky, Arnold 
Rifkin, and Robert S. Capin. Louis Schaffer, Joseph Savitz, and 
Eugene Roth served as chairmen of the board of Wilkes Uni- 
versity. Luzerne County Community College was founded in 
1966. William Davidowitz was co-chairman of the building 
committee. Jewish citizens served on their Board of Trustees 
and as faculty members. Sheldon Spear taught a Holocaust 
course. Generous Jewish philanthropy has been consistent 
for all institutions. 

In 1911 Seligman J. Strauss was elected judge on the Lu- 
zerne County Court of Common Pleas, followed by Jacob 
Schiffman from 1962 to 1970. Perry J. Shertz sat on the Su- 
perior Court as an associate judge in 1980. Nochem Win- 
net became judge of the Municipal Court. The Honorable 
Max Rosenn has a life appointment as judge of the U.S. Court 
of Appeals on the Third Circuit, with a courthouse named 
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after him. Rosenn, Jenkins and Greenwald was the first 
law firm with Jewish partners, followed by Winkler, Dan- 
off and Lubin. There were approximately 60 Jewish lawyers 
(in 2005). 

Wilkes-Barre city councilmen included Joseph K. Weit- 
zenkorn, Maurice Ziegler, and Jacob D. Groh. Marvin Rappa- 
port, Sallyanne Rosenn, Mimi Cohen, and Wilbur Troy were 
elected to Kingston Borough Council. Ethel Price served as 
County Commissioner. In 1931 Herman J. Goldberg was an 
assistant district attorney. Richard Goldberg became chief Lu- 
zerne County solicitor and retired as a full colonel in the pa 
National Guard. Arthur Silverblatt was first assistant district 
attorney. David Schwager became solicitor for the county as- 
sessors. 

The physicist David Bohn wrote a quantum mechanics 
text and reformulated Einstein’s theories. Architect Samuel Z. 
Moskovitz designed 600 buildings and was president of the 
American Institute of Architects. Photographer Mark Cohen 
exhibited at the New York Museum of Modern Art. 

Judge Rosenn said, “The Jews of Wilkes-Barre and Kings- 
ton have the support and friendship of the larger community. 
And we have a history of over one hundred and fifty years to 
learn from and build upon” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Spear et al. (eds.), The Jews of Wilkes-Barre: 
150 Years 1845-1995 in the Wyoming Valley of Pennsylvania (1999); M. 
Greenwald, Temple Bvnai B'rith: A Chronological History, 1845-1987 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania (1989). 

[Esther B. Davidowitz, Alfred S. Groh, and 
Steven Davidowitz (2"¢ ed.)] 


WILLEN, JOSEPH (1897-1985), U.S. social welfare and fund- 
raising executive. Born in Kushnitsa, Russia, Willen immi- 
grated to the U.S. in 1905. He served in the U.S. Army in World 
War 1. Subsequently he joined the staff of the Federation of 
Jewish Philanthropies of New York. After serving in a num- 
ber of capacities, he was executive vice president of the federa- 
tion from 1942 to 1967, serving as executive consultant from 
1967. During his tenure, the federation raised approximately 
$360,000,000 in its annual campaigns. Willen pioneered the 
federation’s fund-raising techniques, organizing donors into 
separate committees for professions, localities, and frater- 
nal and benevolent societies, as well as professionalizing the 
Women’s Division fund-raising efforts. Known as a master of 
philanthropic fund-raising, Willen initiated and directed the 
federation’s successful $200,000,000 “City of Life” campaign 
for new buildings and institutions. He also served as director 
of the Greater New York Community Council, on the New 
York City Welfare and Health Council, and on many Jew- 
ish institutions. He was a member of the board of trustees of 
Brandeis University (1963-73). 

Willen’s first wife, PEARL LARNER WILLEN (1904-1968), 
was a communal leader in human welfare organizations. She 
served the National Council of Jewish Women as chairman 
of the committee on public affairs (1951-54), vice president 
(1951-63), and president (1963-66), and was president of the 
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International Council of Jewish Women (1954-57). She was 
also a member of the board of governors of The Hebrew Uni- 
versity and was active in civil rights and poverty programs 
and organizations. In 1965 she was one of the driving forces 
in the Women in Community Service's coalition to help at- 
risk young women in the U.S. find employment through the 
Job Corps. 


°WILLIAM OF AUVERGNE (c. 1180-1249), French theolo- 
gian and philosopher. Born in Aurillac, William was profes- 
sor of theology at the University of Paris and bishop of that 
city from 1228 until his death. His principal work is Magis- 
terium divinale, a collection of treatises which includes De 
primo principio, or De trinitate (1228), De anima (1230), and 
De universo (between 1231 and 1236). William’s writings are 
contained in Opera omnia (2 vols., Paris, 1674; repr. 1963). In 
his writing William combined two tendencies, which during 
their development in the 12 century had been kept apart: the 
systematization of theological doctrines and the philosophic 
investigation of man’s position in the universe. But method- 
ologically he distinguished between philosophy and theology, 
holding that philosophy is an independent discipline with its 
own rules. A member of the first generation of Paris masters 
to utilize Aristotelian, Islamic, and Jewish thought, William 
followed Aristotle and Maimonides in his psychology and 
cosmogony and the Platonic-Neoplatonic tradition, which 
he knew to a large extent through Augustine, in metaphysics, 
cosmology, and epistemology. 

William had high regard for the Jewish Neoplatonist Sol- 
omon ibn *Gabirol, whose Mekor Hayyim he read in a Latin 
translation. However, William considered Gabirol, whom 
he knew as Avicebron, an Arab by nationality and perhaps a 
Christian by religion. Although he admired Gabirol, William 
disagreed with him in holding that the world was created di- 
rectly and freely through God’s will without any intermedi- 
ary beings. 

William was also familiar with, and drew upon, Maimo- 
nides’ Guide of the Perplexed, which became known in Latin 
translation in the West in the 1240s. He utilized, especially, 
Maimonides’ description of the sublunar world and his criti- 
cism of the Greek doctrine of the eternity of the world. How- 
ever, although William cites Avicebron by name, he does not 
mention Maimonides, probably because he knew Maimo- 
nides was a Jew. Evidence for this view is William’s contention 
that the Jews betrayed their own religion and were worthy of 
condemnation. He held that at first the Hebrew people were 
content with the Torah and Prophets, but later they were 
seduced into believing incredible stories, referring to the 
Talmud. He felt there were only a few exceptions - men who 
had lived among the Arabs and became philosophers (De 
universo 1:3, 31). This view is paralleled in a papal legate re- 
port defending the suppression of the Talmud (1239-47) as 
not conflicting with the Church's consideration of Judaism 
as a religio licita. William had been a member of the legate’s 
court in Paris. 
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x11 Century (19667), index; D. Knowles, in: The Encyclopedia of Phi- 
losophy, 8 (1967), 302-3; J. Guttmann, Die Scholastik des dreizehnten 
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Literatur (1902), 13-32. 
[Hans Liebeschutz] 


WILLIAMS, CHARLES (1893-1978), British film and broad- 
casting music composer. Born Isaac Cozerbreit in east Lon- 
don, the son of a Jewish concert singer, Charles Williams — as 
he was known from the time of World War 1 - worked as a 
freelance musician in silent films in London in the 1920s, be- 
coming one of the most distinguished writers of film music 
for the British cinema and, later, an equally important com- 
poser of theme music for British radio and television. His best- 
known works include “The Dream of Olwen,’ often played as 
a serious short piano concerto, While I Live (1947), and “The 
Jealous Lover,’ originally composed in 1949 for the film That 
Dangerous Age and revived in 1960 as the theme from Billy 
Wilder’s The Apartment, winning an Oscar. Williams also 
composed the theme music for the Australian Broadcast- 
ing Corporation's television programs, played several times 
a day on Australian television, “Majestic Fanfare” (1952), and 
such BBc theme music as “The Young Ballerina” (1951) for 
The Potter’s Wheel. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 
[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 


WILLNER, ITAMAR (1947- ), Israeli chemist. He was 
born in Bucharest, Romania. He completed his Ph.D. studies 
in chemistry in 1978 at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. 
After postdoctoral research at the University of California, 
Berkeley, he joined the Institute of Chemistry at the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem in 1982. In 1986 he was appointed as 
professor at the Hebrew University. His research activities over 
the years attempted to combine biomolecules with synthetic 
and chemical assemblies to yield materials and systems of new 
functions and properties, and to prepare man-made materials 
that mimic biological functions. The research fields developed 
by him include light-induced electron-transfer and artificial 
photosynthesis, molecular electronics and optoelectronics, 
biomolecular electronics and optoelectronics, nanotechnol- 
ogy and nanobiotechnology, and the control of surface prop- 
erties by functional monolayers and thin films. Until 2004 he 
co-authored over 420 papers and scientific chapters in books, 
and presented the research results at numerous worldwide 
symposia. His pioneering accomplishments were recognized 
with many international and national awards and distinctions. 
Among them are the Kolthoff Award (1993), the Max-Planck 
Research Award for International Cooperation (1998), the 
Israel Chemical Society Award (2001), and the Israel Prize in 
chemistry (2002). He is a fellow of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science (AAAS), a member of the 
Israel Academy of Sciences, and a member of the European 
Academy of Sciences. 

[Bracha Rager (2"4 ed.)] 
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WILLOW (Heb. 125Y, aravah). The Bible describes the wil- 
low as a tree that grows rapidly near water (Isa. 44:4) and in 
whose shade the *Behemoth reclines (Job 40:22). The exiles 
from Judea hung their harps on willows by the rivers of Baby- 
lon, loath “to sing the Lord’s song in a foreign land” (Ps. 137:2). 
The willow is one of the *Four Species and is characterized 
as possessing “neither taste nor fragrance,’ thus symbolizing 
those among Israel “who are neither learned nor possessed 
of good deeds” (Lev. R. 30:12). Although the identification of 
the aravah with the willow is undoubted, it should be noted 
that in the time of the Mishnah philological problems had al- 
ready arisen in connection with this identification. The amora 
Hisda states that after the destruction of the Temple the name 
of the aravah (Salix) and zafzafah (poplar, Populus) were in- 
terchanged (Shah. 36a), and in fact in Arabic it is the poplar 
which is called a’rb (Heb. aravah) and the willow, zafzaf (Heb. 
zafzafah). The rabbis pointed out the difference between these 
two genera with regard to validity for the precept of the Four 
Species: “The willow has a red stalk, an elongated leaf and a 
smooth [leaf] edge. The zafzafah has a white stalk and a round 
leaf with a serrated edge” (Suk. 34a). The conclusion finally 
reached is that the willow with the serrated leaf is also valid 
(ibid.). The willow was also used during the festival of Taber- 
nacles, the altar being decorated with willow branches which 
were brought from Moza near Jerusalem. There is undoubt- 
edly a connection between the willow growing by the water- 
side and the prayer for water on Hoshana Rabba, as well as 
the prayer for rain on Shemini Azeret (eighth day of solemn 
assembly), the last day of Tabernacles, when “they are judged 
in respect of water” (RH 1:2). 

The willow is a very useful tree. Its soft branches were 
used for wicker work (Bik. 3:8). The wood withstands rot and 
was therefore used for building boats called arba, the spell- 
ing for aravah in Aramaic and Syrian. Its fruit contains soft 
fibers, which are the petilat ha-idan (“wick of bast”), used as 
wicks for lamps (Shab. 2:1). Though not a fruit tree, accord- 
ing to the agricultural folklore of the period fruit trees could 
be grafted on to it (see Tj, Or. 1:2, 61a). Two species of wil- 
low, the Salix acmophylla and Salix alba, as well as hybrids of 
both species, grow wild in Israel on the bank of streams and 
rivers. Another species, Salix babylonica, the weeping willow, 
originated in China. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 3 (1924), 323-37; J. Feliks, Olam 
ha-Zomeah ha-Mikra’i (1968”), 113-5. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Feliks, 


Ha-Zomeah, 115. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


WILLOWSKI, JACOB DAVID BEN ZE’EV (Heb. 1”27"9, 
Ridbaz; 1845-1913), Lithuanian talmudist and rosh yeshivah 
in Erez Israel. Willowski was born in Kobrin, Russia. In his 
youth his brilliant attainments were already recognized. In 
1868 he was appointed rabbi at Izballin; in 1876 of Bobruisk; 
and in 1881 “moreh zedek and Maggid meisharim” (teacher and 
preacher) of Vilna, the title accorded to the spiritual leader of 
that community, since it had no official rabbi. He later suc- 
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cessively served as rabbi of Polotsk, Vilkomir, and Slutsk. At 
Slutsk he founded a yeshivah which soon became famous 
throughout Russia. In 1903 he moved to the United States 
where he was appointed chief rabbi of a group of Orthodox 
congregations in Chicago. He was also designated the zekan 
ha-rabbanim (“elder rabbi”) of America by the then newly or- 
ganized *Union of Orthodox Rabbis. However, due to what he 
considered to be the neglect of religious life there, he left the 
United States in 1905 and immigrated to Erez Israel. He settled 
in Safed where he founded a large yeshivah named Torat Erez 
Israel, popularly known as “Yeshivat ha-Ridbaz.” He took is- 
sue with R. Abraham Isaac *Kook, then rabbi of Jaffa, for his 
lenient ruling permitting farmers to work the land during the 
Sabbatical Year. When the Sabbatical Year came in 1910, Wil- 
lowski urged them not to work the land, and established an in- 
ternational charity fund to sustain those who followed his de- 
cision. His published talmudic works and responsa gained him 
a worldwide reputation as a preeminent rabbinical scholar. 
He was particularly renowned for his two commentaries to 
the Jerusalem Talmud, one of which followed the method of 
*Rashi in explaining the meaning of the text, while the other, 
in the manner of the *tosafot, was a deeper and more critical 
exposition. These commentaries, together with the text of the 
Jerusalem Talmud, were published in 1898-1900. 

He also wrote Migdal David (1874) and Hanah David 
(1876), both containing novellae and comments on the Baby- 
lonian and Jerusalem Talmuds; Responsa (1881); Nimmukei 
Ridbaz, a commentary to the Pentateuch (1904); Responsa 
Beit Ridbaz (1908); and annotations on R. Israel of Shklov’s 
Peat ha-Shulhan (1912). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Rothkoff, in AyJHSQ, 57, 4 (1967/68), 
557-72; Yahadut Lita, 3 (1967), 46; O.Z. Rand (ed.), Toledot Anshei 


Shem (1950), 44. 
[Aaron Rothkoff] 


WILLS (Heb. A313). A will is a person's disposition of his 
property in favor of another in such manner that the testator 
retains the property or his rights to it until his death. There 
are three different forms of wills, each governed by differ- 
ent legal rules as regards their time of coming into effect and 
their scope and manner of execution. These are mattenat (or 
zavvaat) bari, i.e., a (literally) gift by a healthy person; matte- 
nat (or zavvaat) shekhiv me-ra, i.e., a gift by a person critically 
ill; and mezavveh mehamat mitah, i.e., a gift in contempla- 
tion of death. There are detailed biblical provisions regarding 
the legal order of *succession (Num. 27:8-11; Deut. 21:16-17). 
However, save for isolated hints (see e.g., Job 42:15), there is 
no biblical provision regarding the possibility of a person de- 
termining the disposition of his property after his death in a 
manner not according with the rules laid down for the legal 
order of succession. 


Mattenat Bari 

A person who wishes to give his property to a person who is 
not his legal heir must divest himself of it during his lifetime 
so that the property shall not, on his death, automatically be 
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Among artists, portrayal of the subject was largely in- 
fluenced by Christian theological interpretation of Balaam’s 
prophecy, that “a star rises from Jacob,” which was seen as a 
prefiguration of the star of Bethlehem that according to the 
Gospels appeared to the Magi. Balaam is represented as a 
bearded figure wearing an antique tunic and mantle and a 
Phrygian cap or Oriental turban. Such early representations 
are found in third and fourth century catacombs. The figure of 
Balaam is sometimes placed next to the Madonna and Child 
and often appears on sarcophagi. In Byzantine art, Balaam is 
depicted as one of the foretellers of Jesus in a fresco on Mount 
Athos. There are similar treatments in the West, such as the 
12‘h-century “Tree of Jesse” window at Chartres and the 14‘- 
century ceiling of St. Michael's at Hildesheim. Balaam appears 
with his ass in a late 12‘»-century bronze door at Monreale and 
a 14'»-century facade at Orvieto. There are other representa- 
tions in illuminated manuscripts and incunabula, such as 
the Luebeck Bible (1494). Artists who painted the subject in- 
clude Taddeo Zuccari (1529-66), Luca Giordano (1632-1705), 
and Rembrandt. There are also cycles covering Balak’s com- 
mand, his sacrifice, and Balaam and Balak on Mount Peor; a 
notable example of this is the illuminated Bible of San Paolo 
Fuori le Mura (c. 850). Others occur in later baroque Bible 
illustrations. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: WE. Albright, in: JBL, 63 (1944), 207-333 
idem, in: EJ 4:119-23; J. Baskin, Pharaoh’s Counselors (1983); A. Caquot 
and A. Lémaire, in: Syria, 54 (1977), 189-208; O. Eissfeldt, in: Jss, 1 
(1956), 25-37; HALAT, 130; J. Hoftijzer and G. van der Kooij, Aramaic 
Texts from Deir ‘Alla (1976); idem (eds.), The Balaam Text from Deir 
‘Alla Reevaluated (1991); B.A. Levine, Numbers 21-36 (AB; 2000); J. 
Milgrom, Numbers jps Torah Commentary (1990); M. Moore, The 
Balaam Traditions (1991); Sh. Morag, in: Tarbiz, 50 (1981), 1-24; A. 
Rofe, The Book of Balaam (Heb., 1981); H. Rouillard, La Péricope de 
Balaam (1985); M. Weippert, in: Hoftijzer and van der Kooij, Balaam, 
151-84. IN ISLAM: Tabari, Tafsir, 9 (1337 H), 83-84; Nisaburi, ibid., 
76ff.; Tabari, Tarikh, 1 (1357 H), 308, 310; Thalabi, Qisas (1356 H), 
139-202; I. Eisenberg (ed.), Kisa’i, Qisas (1922), 227-9; A. Geiger, Was 
hat Mohammed aus dem Judenthume aufgenomanen? (1833), 176-73 
Heller, Shorter Encyclopaedia of Islam, s.v. Luqman; Vajda, in: E1s?. 


BALABAN, BARNEY (1887-1971), U.S. motion picture ex- 
ecutive. Balaban was born in Chicago and worked at the age of 
12 as a messenger for Western Union. In 1908, along with part- 
ner Sam Katz, he formed a company that developed a chain 
of deluxe movie and stage-show theater palaces. In 1917 they 
built what historians consider the city’s first movie palace, the 
Central Park on West Roosevelt Road. Referred to as a “dream 
theater,’ it had a seating capacity of 2,200. It was here that they 
began working out the service system which soon spread to 
all quarters of the theater world. They outfitted their ushers in 
military-style uniforms, had them salute the theater patrons, 
and trained them to give quick, intelligent service. 

At its peak, their cinema chain included 125 theaters in 
Chicago and the Midwest, such as the Riviera, the Tivoli, the 
Chicago, the Uptown, the McVickers, the Roosevelt, and the 
Norshore. The company introduced raked floors, comfortable 
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seats, balconies, and air-conditioning. To keep patrons enter- 
tained, Balaban and Katz supplemented the theater’s first-run 
motion pictures with lavish stage shows, a policy that would 
become standard at Chicago movie palaces during the 1920s. 
In 1926 they opened the Palace Theatre. Modeled after Ver- 
sailles, the Palace had rose-marbled walls, crystal chandeliers, 
gold plaster ornamentation, and immense mirrors. That year 
they also opened the Oriental Theatre in Chicago's Loop area. 
A virtual museum of Asian art, the ornate three-level the- 
ater had a large domed ceiling graced by seahorses and god- 
desses. Turbaned ushers led patrons from the lobby - with 
polychrome figures and large mosaics of an Indian prince 
and princess - through an inner foyer with elephant-throne 
chairs and multicolored glazed Buddhas, to the auditorium’s 
“hashish-dream décor.” 

In 1928 Balaban and Katz opened the Paradise on Chica- 
gos West Side. Throughout their career the partners had been 
haunted by sentimental memories of the West Side, where they 
were born and raised and had first overcome poverty. Want- 
ing to give their home turf the finest theater of all, they built 
the Paradise in the center of the city’s population. Larger than 
any other theater outside of New York City, more daring and 
original in its architecture than any theater in the world at that 
time, their opulent 3,600-seat French Renaissance-style Para- 
dise embodied the farthest reaches of their imagination. 

Ultimately, Paramount Pictures bought a two-thirds in- 
terest in their cinema chain, and in 1936 Balaban was elected 
president of Paramount Pictures in Hollywood. Under his 
guidance, Paramount invested in television and pioneered the 
wide screen. Balaban was active in Jewish affairs. 

Over the decades, many of the movie palaces fell into dis- 
repair. The Paradise, for example, billed as “the world’s most 
beautiful theater, was demolished in 1965. With the advent 
of talking pictures, fatal flaws in the acoustics and design of 
the building were exposed, so Balaban and Katz decided to 
demolish the theater and sell the land to a supermarket chain. 
Built to last forever, it took two years to tear it down. 

In 1996 Chicago Mayor Richard Daley announced that 
the Oriental would be restored to its original grandeur for the 
presentation of live stage musicals. Renamed the Ford Center 
for the Performing Arts in 1997, the theater opened its doors 
to the public in 1998. Similarly, the Palace was purchased by 
General Motors and, renamed the Cadillac Palace Theater, 
opened in 1999 to present live stage productions. 

[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


BALABAN, MEIR (Majer; 1877-1942), historian of Polish 
Jewry. The Balaban family had been active in Lemberg and 
Zolkiew (Zholkva) as Hebrew printers from 1830 to 1914. After 
studying law at the university of his native Lemberg, Balaban 
taught for seven years in Galician towns in schools founded 
by Baron de Hirsch. He later returned to the university, de- 
voting himself to the study of history. In those years he was 
active in the Zionist movement and served on the editorial 
staff of the Zionist weekly Wschéd (‘The East). After graduat- 
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dealt with in accordance with the laws of succession (Rash- 
bam, BB 135b). He may, however, donate the body of the prop- 
erty by way of a gift taking immediate effect, while retaining 
for himself the usufruct of the property until his death (BB 
8:7: “From today and after my death”). This is a mattenat bari. 
In form this disposition by will is identical to donation in the 
case of regular gift. Since the legator transfers his property to 
the legatee “from today,’ he may not afterward retract from 
the will, although the legatee only becomes entitled to the 
usufruct of the property after the legator’s death (Sh. Ar., HM 
257:6, 7). A will from which it may be inferred that the transfer 
(*kinyan) is “from today and after death,’ is regarded as one in 
which these words are expressly stated (BB 136a; Tur and Sh. 
Ar., HM 258). It is not possible for the legator to bequeath by 
way of mattenat bari any property except that which is then 
in his possession (Rema, HM 257:7; see also *Contract). If the 
legator employs the words, “from today if I should not retract 
until after my death,” or “from today ifI do not retract during 
my lifetime,” he is free to retract from the bequest (Tos. BM 
19b; Sh. Ar., HM 257:7). 


Mattenat Shekhiv me-Ra 

A shekhiv me-ra is a person who is “ill and confined to bed.” 
According to Maimonides, a shekhiv me-ra is “a sick man 
whose entire body has been weakened and whose strength has 
waned because of his sickness, so that he cannot walk outside 
and is confined to bed” (i.e., critically ill; Yad, Zekhiyyah 8:2). 
Unlike the mattenat bari, the provisions of a mattenat shekhiv 
me-ra come into effect on the death of the legator (ibid.), since 
the scholars enacted that the latter form of testacy should be 
regarded in law as a form of inheritance which comes into ef- 
fect on the benefactor’s death (BB 149a). The scholars enacted 
far-reaching alleviations with regard to the formalities of con- 
veyance by mattenat shekhiv me-ra, dispensing with the need 
for a formal kinyan since “the instruction of a shekhiv me-ra 
has the same force as a document written and delivered” (Git. 
13a) and because this was a takkanah of the scholars aimed at 
easing the mind of the sick person (Yad, Zekhiyyah 8:2). The 
wishes of the testator may be expressed orally or in writing, or 
by implication (BB 156b; Git. 15a; Sh. At., HM 250:7). The will 
may be an unwitnessed, handwritten deed, to be delivered to 
the beneficiary (Git. 71a; see Yad, Nahalot 4:1). 

If this form of will is formulated orally by a shekhiv me-ra 
before witnesses, the latter may reduce its terms to writing for 
delivery to the beneficiary. The delivery may take place dur- 
ing the testator’s lifetime or after his death, since this instru- 
ment is written solely as a record of the testator’s oral state- 
ments which immediately on recital take effect as the will 
(Sma, HM 253, n. 77). 

The special validity which attaches to a shekhiv me-ra will 
is forfeited if the testator should employ one of the regular 
forms of kinyan for gift (Ket. 55b), since in so doing he mani- 
fests his intention to effect no more than a regular mattenat 
bari. This result would follow, for instance, if the benefactor 
should effect a kinyen sudar or hazakah, a lifting or pulling, or 
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a gift aggav karka (incidental to land generally; Tos. BB 152a; 
Tur, HM 250:28; Yad, Zekhiah 8:10, 11; Sma, HM 250, n. 54), OF, 
similarly, if he should draw up a deed, or declare his will and 
tell the witnesses to draw up a deed for delivery to the benefi- 
ciary (Yad, Zekhiyyah 8:12, 13). If the testator declares, orally 
or in writing, that his resort to a kinyan customary for a gift 
is meant to add rather than detract from his true purpose (a 
procedure known as yippui koah), or if it should be apparent 
that he erroneously believed a kinyan was required to effect 
a mattenat shekhiv me-ra, the fact of the kinyan will not de- 
tract from the validity of the will as a mattenat shekhiv me-ra 
(Taz, HM 250:17). 

The will of a shekhiv me-ra is valid only if the testator 
“gave all his property and left nothing [for himself]; but if he 
left a part it is like the mattenat bari which is only acquired 
by a formal kinyan.” The explanation for this is that a shekhiv 
me-ra who only disposes of part of his property does not do 
so in the expectation of his death - otherwise he would dis- 
pose of all his property; hence it is inferred that he intends to 
make a regular mattenat bari, which leaves no room for ap- 
plication of the rabbinical enactment that his instruction “has 
the same force as a document written and delivered” (Sh. Ar., 
HM 250:4; BB 151b). At the same time, even if a shekhiv me-ra 
leaves part of his property (for himself), his disposition will 
require no kinyan if it is made mehamat mitah — that is, when 
it appears from his statements, explicitly or implicitly, that the 
disposition is made by him in the apprehension of death (Sh. 
Ar., HM 250:7; BB 151b). This is in fact the position in practi- 
cally every case of a will made by a shekhiv me-ra. The will of 
a shekhiv me-ra may be retracted from by the testator (Yad, 
Zekhiyyah 9:15) by way of his oral or written expression of the 
wish to revoke the will (Rashbam, BB 152b). The revocation 
need not be express and will be implied if the testator makes 
another will relating to the same property (TJ, BB 8:7, 16b; BB 
135b; Yad, loc. cit.). Revocation of part of a will is regarded 
as a revocation of the whole (BB 148b), and the same conse- 
quence follows if the testator should will his estate to several 
persons and afterward revoke his bequest to any one of them 
(Rema, HM 250:12). The will of a shekhiv me-ra is automati- 
cally revoked on the latter’s recovery from his illness (Git. 72b), 
notwithstanding any prior express stipulation by him to the 
contrary. This is explained on the grounds of an enactment 
by the scholars that the expressed wishes of a shekhiv me-ra 
should be fulfilled out of apprehension for the mental agony 
which the latter might suffer if left in doubt about the fulfill- 
ment of his wishes; hence, on his recovery, the justification 
for the takkanah falls away, since he is once again in a posi- 
tion to make the disposition in any manner he desires (Resp. 
Rashba, vol. 1, no. 975). 


Mezavveh Mehamat Mitah 

The scholars widened the concept of a shekhiv me-ra in recog- 
nizing as equally valid the will of a “healthy” person if made 
mehamat mitah, that is, in contemplation of death - mortis 
causa. A “healthy” person is regarded as having willed his 
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property mehamat mitah in one of the following circum- 
stances: when he is seriously ill (even though he does not fall 
within the definition of a shekhiv me-ra — see above); when 
he is about to be executed under the law of the land; when 
he sets out with a caravan on a desert journey; and when he 
leaves on a sea voyage (Git. 65b, 66a and Rashi ad loc.). These 
four circumstances correspond to those in which it is incum- 
bent to offer thanksgiving to the Almighty (Psalm 107; Ber. 
54b). A disposition mehamat mitah requires no formal kinyan, 
whether it relates to all or only a part of the testator’s property 
(Yad, Zekhiyyah 8:24; Sh. Ar., HM 250:8). The manner of evo- 
lution of the law concerning a mehamat mitah disposition is 
described in the language of the Mishnah, pertaining mainly 
to the laws of divorce but extended also to the laws of wills, 
as follows: “At first they used to say: If a man was led forth 
in chains and was about to be executed under the law of the 
land and said, “Write out a bill of divorce for my wife; they 
would write it out and deliver it [because being in a state of 
bewilderment he said only ‘write out’ and did not manage to 
say also ‘deliver’... Then they changed this and said, ‘Also if 
a man went on a voyage or set out with a caravan’ R. Simeon 
Shezuri says, ‘Also if a man was at the point of death” (Git. 
6:5). The halakhah was decided according to R. Simeon (TJ, 
Git. 6:7, 48a). 

Some scholars held that it was only in the matter of grant- 
ing a divorce that a valid mehamat mitah disposition was con- 
stituted in any one of the four above-mentioned circumstances 
(Piskei ha-Rosh, BB 9:18; Beit Yosef, HM 250, no. 13), and that 
any other mehamat mitah disposition was only valid in the 
case of a person seriously ill or one about to be executed, but 
not in the other two cases. The scholars made this distinction 
on the basis that in the latter two cases the testator harbors 
the intention of returning to his home (Rosh, loc. cit.), or that 
death is not imminent (Nov. Rashba, BB 146b; Maggid Mish- 
neh, Zekhiyyah 8:24). Other scholars (Beit Yosef, loc. cit., quot- 
ing Alfasi, Maimonides, and Nahmanides) took the view that 
there was no reason for distinguishing between a divorce and 
the disposition of property by will for this purpose. 

A “healthy” person whose will is not made within the 
framework of one of the above-mentioned circumstances is 
not regarded as a person willing his property mehamat mi- 
tah, notwithstanding his express declaration that he is acting 
as such out of fear that he might die suddenly (Resp. Rashba, 
vol. 1, no. 975; vol. 3, no. 118; Sh. Ar., HM 250:14). Hai Gaon was 
of the opinion that if a “healthy” person willed his property 
in the apprehension of sudden death and in fact died shortly 
thereafter, his will was to be regarded as one mehamat mitah 
(Judah b. Barzillai, Sefer ha-Shetarot, no. 54; Keneset ha-Gedo- 
lah, HM 250, Beit Yosef, no. 131). 


Undertaking and Acknowledgment or Admission (Odita, 
Hodaah) 

One of the telling limitations imposed by Jewish law on the 
different forms of testamentary disposition is the fact that the 
disposition is valid only in respect of property in the posses- 
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sion of the testator at the time the will is made (Yad, Mekhirah 
22:1, 5). To overcome this limitation there evolved the use of a 
will formulated as an undertaking, since the law, although it 
precluded any possibility ofa person transferring property not 
yet in existence or possessed by him (in his reshut), presented 
no obstacle to undertaking an obligation in respect of such 
property (Resp. Rashba, vol. 3, no. 118). Such an undertaking 
could be affected in writing or before witnesses, and also by 
way of an acknowledgment (of indebtedness) called odita. Ac- 
cording to one view an odita may only be affected by a shekhiv 
me-ra (Ittur, s.v., Hodaah; Or Zarua, no. 477, 4). 

If the aforesaid undertaking is made in writing and the 
instrument is delivered before witnesses, the beneficiary may 
recover it even from nekhasim mesh ubadim (i.e., encumbered 
and alienated property; see *Lien; but if not so delivered, the 
beneficiary may only recover from nekhasim benei horin (“free 
property”; Maggid Mishneh, Mekhirah 11:15; Sh. Ar., HM 40:1 
and Siftei Kohen thereto, no. 3). In the case of an undertaking 
before witnesses, the benefactor declares, “Be witnesses unto 
me that I obligate myself,” and the witnesses acquire from him 
(Yad and Sh. Ar.,, loc. cit.). The acknowledgment may also be 
made by the benefactor acknowledging indebtedness in writ- 
ing or by declaring before witnesses: “Be witnesses unto me 
that I am indebted”; in this event the witnesses do not require 
a formal acquisition (kinyan) from the benefactor (Sma 40:1; 
Netivot ha-Mishpat 40, Mishpat ha-Urim n.1 and Mishpat ha- 
Kohanim, n. 3). 

A testamentary disposition by undertaking or acknowl- 
edgment is irrevocable, whether effected by a bari or a shekhiv 
me-ra, and in the latter case the disposition is not revoked on 
the benefactor’s death (R. Isaac, in Tos. BB 149a; Sh. Ar., HM 
250:3). The usual time specified for fulfillment of the under- 
taking is an hour before the death of the benefactor so that 
the beneficiary should be unable to demand fulfillment dur- 
ing the benefactor’s lifetime, since the due date of fulfillment 
is ascertainable only after the latter’s death. However, it is es- 
sential that the due time of fulfillment be fixed at a date within 
the benefactor’s lifetime, since an undertaking falling due for 
fulfillment after the promisor’s death is void (Resp. Maharik, 
no. 89). Testamentary dispositions of this nature have been 
customary throughout the Diaspora in various forms and 
degrees of complexity. It is possible that the use of this form 
of will was adopted to avoid giving the appearance that the 
inheritance was being diverted from the legal heir - conduct 
of which the Mishnah says “The sages do not approve of him” 
(BB 8:5); it was therefore preferred through the means of such 
an undertaking to avoid a legal devolution of the estate. Wide- 
spread use of such an undertaking was made in the shetar hazi 
zakhar, a deed by means of which a father gave his daughter a 
share of the property equal to one-half ofa son’s portion (un- 
der the laws of succession). This deed, given to the daughter 
upon her marriage, may be regarded as a form of irrevocable 
will of the father (the deed being irrevocable in order to ensure 
the father’s donation to his daughter and her husband). In this 
case, too, the time of fulfillment usually specified is one hour 
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before the father’s death. In order to overcome the difficulty of 
donating a specified portion of one’s estate upon a daughter's 
marriage, at a time when the exact extent of the estate is still 
unknown, the following procedure was laid down: the father 
acknowledges that he owes his daughter a sum of money ex- 
ceeding the estimated value of one-half of a son’s share, add- 
ing a condition that the heir shall have the option either to pay 
this amount to the daughter of the deceased, or to give her a 
share of the estate equal to one-half of a son’s portion (Nahalat 
Shivah, no. 21; Rema, HM 281:7 and EH 108:3). 


Mitzvah to Carry out the Wishes of the Deceased 
Although a will may be invalid for one reason or another, it 
may still be recognized in certain circumstances in terms of 
the rule that “It is a mitzvah to carry out the wishes of the de- 
ceased” (Ket. 70a, Git. 14b). Thus it is the duty of the legal heirs 
to carry out the wishes of the testator, and this is a duty which 
the courts will enforce. However, the above rule is not always 
to be applied as a strict legal duty, and when the duty is merely 
a moral one, the court will not compel compliance with the 
testator’s directions (Shevut Yaakov, vol. 1, no. 168). The rule 
applies to the bequest of both a bari and a shekhiv me-ra (Yad, 
Zekhiyyah 4:5; Sh. Ar., HM 252:2) whether made orally or in 
writing (Tos., BB 149a). The rule’s scope of operation is a mat- 
ter of scholarly dispute; there are three different views: 

(1) that it applies only in respect of property deposited 
with a trustee, at the time of the bequest, so that he should 
carry out the latter (Resp. Ritba, no. 54; Rema, HM 242:2); 

(2) that it applies even when the property is not de- 
posited as mentioned above, provided that the legal heir of 
the deceased has been directed to carry out the bequest and 
does not object thereto (Resp. Ritba, loc. cit.; Shaarei Uzziel, 
1 (1944), no. 21); 

(3) that it is applicable in every event, and even if the be- 
quest has not been directed to any of the legal heirs, the latter 
are obliged to carry it out (Haggahot Mordekhai, BB no. 666). 
According to the aforementioned rule, ownership of the be- 
quested property does not automatically pass to the benefi- 
ciary, but the duty is imposed on the legal heirs to transfer the 
said property to him (Rashi, Git. 14b; Mordekhai, BB, no. 630), 
from which derives an important distinction between a will 
taking effect by virtue of the above-mentioned rule and the 
wills of a bari and a shekhiv me-ra, namely: in the former case 
the beneficiary is not entitled to recover the bequested prop- 
erty from third-party purchasers (Haggahot Mordekhai, BB, 
no. 666), where he does have this right in the latter case (Resp. 
Rosh 86:5; Sh. Ar., HM 111:9 and 257:6). 


Capacity to Bequeath 
A person's legal capacity to make a bequest is generally coex- 
tensive with his capacity to make a regular gift, but there are 
a number of special rules relating to the former: 

(1) Although, according to some of the posekim, a minor 
generally requires his guardian’s approval in order to make a 
gift (Yad, Mekhirah 29:7; Sh. Ar, HM 235:2), such approval is 
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unnecessary as regards a mattenat shekhiv me-ra. The explana- 
tion for this apparently lies in the fact that a mattenat shekhiv 
me-ra falls due after the benefactor’s death, whereas guard- 
ianship terminates on the minor's death, and also because the 
primary task of a guardian is to safeguard the minor’s inter- 
ests, a task which falls away on the minor's death (Resp. Ma- 
haram Alshekh, 101). 

(2) It is doubtful whether the tacit shekhiv me-ra be- 
quest of a deaf-mute (heresh), is valid, even though his tacit, 
regular gift is valid. The doubt arises from the fact that both 
the possibility of alienating by implication and a mattenat 
shekhiv me-ra derive from rabbinical enactment, whereas 
the rule is that “one does not add one takkanah to another” 
(BM 5b). On the other hand, it is possible that the rule, “the 
instruction of a shekhiv me-ra has the same force as a docu- 
ment written and delivered,” applies also to the tacit acts of a 
deaf-mute - even with regard to his disposition of land and 
despite the fact that he cannot do so by way of a regular gift 
(Kesef ha-Kedoshim, 250:6). 

(3) A proselyte has no capacity to make a shekhiv me-ra 
bequest: “A mattenat shekhiv me-ra has been given the same 
force by the rabbis as an inheritance; therefore where there can 
be inheritance there can also be gift and where there cannot 
be inheritance there also cannot be gift” (BB 149a). Hence, in 
view of the fact that a proselyte who leaves no offspring con- 
ceived after his proselytization has no heirs (Tos. BB 149a), he 
cannot make a mattenat shekhiv me-ra (Sh. Ar., HM 256:1 and 
Rema thereto). According to some scholars, his capacity to be- 
queath is only limited as regards offspring conceived before his 
proselytization and who are not his legal heirs, but his shekhiv 
me-ra bequest made to any other person is valid (Sh. Ar., HM 
256, Sma thereto n. 3). Other scholars hold that the shekhiv 
me-ra bequest of a proselyte is of no effect, regardless of who 
the beneficiary may be (Hassagot Rabad on Rif, BB 149, in the 
name of Hai Gaon; Hassagot Rabad on Yad, Zekhiyyah 9:7). 
According to another view, the rule that it is a mitzvah to carry 
out the wishes of the deceased does not apply to a proselyte 
(Tos., BB 149a; Tur, HM 256:7-9; Rema, HM 256:1). 


Capacity to Benefit from a Bequest 

A person's legal capacity to benefit from a bequest is gener- 
ally coextensive with his capacity to receive a regular gift, but 
here, too, there exist a number of special rules: 

(1) According to some of the posekim a proselyte cannot 
receive a mattenat shekhiv me-ra (Rabad, quoted in Shitah 
Mekubbezet, BB 149a and Tosefot Rid, ad loc., end of no. 14). 

(2) Even the posekim who hold that a person cannot give 
a regular gift to his offspring as long as they are *embryos, 
agree that it is acceptable for him to make them a shekhiv 
me-ra bequest (Beit Yosef and Derishah, HM 210, no. 3; Siftei 
Kohen, HM 210, n. 1). 

A person who lacks capacity to benefit from a bequest, 
may benefit from it if it is executed in the form of assignment 
to a third party on his behalf. This possibility also applies in 
the case of a mattenat shekhiv me-ra, and it is possible to ben- 
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efit an embryo in this manner, even according to the posekim 
who reject the possibility of a mattenat shekhiv me-ra in favor 
of an embryo (Tur, HM 210:1). 


Subject Matter of the Bequest 

In general the restrictions placed on the possible subject mat- 
ter of a regular gift are applicable also as regards the subject 
matter of a bequest. According to certain posekim, a person 
cannot make a mattenat shekhiv me-ra and retain for himself 
the usufruct of the property in question, even though this may 
be done in the case of a regular gift (Rabad, quoted in Beit 
Yosef, HM 209:10; opinion quoted by Rema, HM 209:7). The 
reason for this is that a mattenat shekhiv me-ra is acquired af- 
ter the benefactor’s death so that his retention of the usufruct 
is solely for the benefit of his legal heirs and not for himself. 
A bequest may be made of property in kind and also in the 
form ofa fixed payment (Ta’an. 21a; Ket. 69b), or by establish- 
ing a fund, with the income from it designated for a particu- 
lar purpose (Pithei Teshuvah, HM 246, n. 2). It is possible for 
the testator to nominate an executor (apotropos) of his estate 
(Tur, HM 250:1 and 33). There is also an opinion that a shekhiv 
me-ra may entrust the executor with the actual decision as to 
division of the estate (Mordekhai, BB, no. 600). 

At times wills have included charitable bequests. When 
such a bequest is made in a manner whereby the principal is 
established as a perpetual fund, while the income from it is 
dedicated to the charitable purpose, the estate - or the por- 
tion concerned - is known as a keren kayyemet (Resp. Rashba, 
vol. 3, no. 295; Keneset ha-Gedolah, yD 253; see also *Conse- 
cration and Endowment). 


Form and Wording of Wills 

It is desirable that it be indicated in the will whether the tes- 
tator is a bari or a shekhiv me-ra, although omission to do so 
does not affect the will’s validity (Yad, Zekhiyyah 9:22; Tur, 
HM 251:3). In the case of a dispute between the legal heirs and 
the beneficiaries under the will, the burden of proof as to the 
testator’s state of health devolves on the latter, since the legal 
heirs are deemed entitled (muhzakim) to the estate’s assets and 
“the burden of proof rests on the claimant” (Yad and Tur, loc. 
cit.; Sh. Ar., HM 251:2). The following are the customary ver- 
sions, since talmudic times, to describe the testator’s state of 
health: for a mattenat bari, “while he was walking on his feet 
in the market’; for a mattenat shekhiv me-ra, “while he was ill 
and confined to his bed”; and for a shekhiv me-ra will reduced 
to writing only after the testator’s death, “and from his illness 
he died” (BB 153a, 154a), this version being essential since the 
disposition will be void if the testator should not die from the 
illness (BB ibid.; Sh. Ar., loc. cit.). 

The testator must employ the phraseology which is ef- 
fective for transfer of title in regular gifts. Thus it is necessary 
for the testator to use a verb denoting gift (natan, “gave; etc.; 
BB 148b; Sh. Ar., HM 253:2). A shekhiv me-ra testator who be- 
queathes in favor of his legal heir may employ a verb denot- 
ing inheritance (HM 281:3). The phraseology used by the tes- 
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tator must clearly show that the testator is alienating the asset 
concerned and not that he is promising to transfer title to it 
(Rashi, Git. 40b). Use of the past or present tense confers title 
but not use of the future tense (Yad, Zekhiyyah 4:11; Sh. Ar, 
HM 245:1). On the other hand, a shekhiv me-ra will couched in 
the future tense, is valid since in this case the testator speaks 
ofa gift to take effect in the future - after his death. However, 
even a shekhiv me-ra will is invalid if phrased as a mere prom- 
ise (Beit Yosef, EH 51-end of s.v. 0°1W; Maggid Mishneh, Yad, 
Mekhirah 2:8; Bah, HM 253:2). Language phrased in the form 
of a request to the testator’s legal heirs to give specific assets 
to the beneficiaries under the will is valid and effective (Piskei 
Maharam, no. 99; Rema, HM 250:21). 

As in all cases of gift, the will of both a healthy person 
and that of a shekhiv me-ra must be executed in public, and the 
testator must direct the witnesses to sign the will in like man- 
ner: “... Sitin the markets and public places and write for him 
openly and publicly a deed of gift” (Yad, Zekhiyyah 5:1, 4; BB 
40b; Tur, HM 242:7). A mehamat mitah testator is not required 
to direct that the disposition be made public (Yad, Zekhiyyah 
9:2), but ifhe should expressly direct the witnesses to keep his 
will secret, it will be invalid (Perisha, HM 242:4). 


Interpretation of Wills 

Wills are generally subject to the same principles of interpre- 
tation as are all other documents (see *Interpretation). The 
process of umedana (“estimation”) is of particular application 
to the interpretation of wills - that is the process of endeavor- 
ing to fathom the mind of the testator in order to understand 
his true intention - and the will itself is virtually the exclusive 
means to do this. The legal heirs of the deceased are deemed 
to be in possession of his property. Hence, a person claiming 
under the will is subject to the rule that “the holder of a deed 
is always at a disadvantage,” for the reason that “the burden 
of proof rests with the claimant” (Bik. 2:10; Ket. 83b), and the 
beneficiary under the will accordingly has the burden of prov- 
ing that the testator’s intention was such that the will should 
be interpreted in his favor. The aforementioned rule only ap- 
plies where doubt has arisen with regard to the interpretation 
of the will, and it does not operate in order to void the will 
entirely (Resp. Ribash, no. 145; Sh. Ar, HM 42:9). 

The principle of estimation may serve to entirely invali- 
date a will. Thus in a case where a shekhiv me-ra, in the belief 
that his son is dead, bequeaths all his property to another, the 
disposition will be invalid if it should subsequently transpire 
that the son is alive - and in this event the latter will inherit 
from his father (BB 146b). Similarly, in certain circumstances 
a beneficiary under a will may become the mere custodian of 
the estate assets should it be so determined as an outcome of 
estimation that it was this that the testator intended (BB 131b; 
Sh. Ar., EH 107 and HM 246:4-12). 

Various rules were determined with regard to the inter- 
pretation of certain expressions in a will. Thus with reference 
to a shekhiv me-ra will, it was laid down that the term banim 
means “sons” and excludes daughters (TJ, Ket. 13:1, 35d) and 
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that the intention of the testator who bequeaths all his prop- 
erty to his banim, when he has one son only and daughters, 
is to bequeath all to his son (BB 143b and see the biblical texts 
there cited; Yad, Zekhiyyah 11:1). Disputed in the Talmud 
is the intention of the testator who bequeaths to his banim 
when he has a single son and a grandson, and it was decided 
that in such a case it is not intended that the grandson be in- 
cluded (ibid.). 

If a will contains contradictory directions which cannot 
possibly be reconciled with each other, the direction recorded 
last in the will prevails, on the assumption that the testator has 
repudiated the earlier direction (BB 10:2; Yad, Malveh 27:14; 
Sh. Ar., HM 42:5). However, when the contradiction emerges 
from the directions contained in one and the same passage 
of the will, the later reference is of no special import and the 
rule that “the holder of a deed is always at a disadvantage” 
applies (ibid.). 

Authority to interpret documents is in general entrusted 
to the courts. With regard to a shekhiv me-ra will this author- 
ity is sometimes entrusted to the persons present at the time 
of its execution (BB 113b; Sh. Ar., HM 253:1). Thus if a shekhiv 
me-ra bequeathed his property in the presence of three per- 
sons, the latter may adjudge in the matter of the will and with 
reference to any doubt arising in connection with its inter- 
pretation (Rema, HM 253:1). However, if these persons were 
requested to be present as witnesses to the will, they will be 
disqualified from acting as judges in matters concerning the 
will (Beit Yosef, HM 7:6; Sh. Ar., HM 7:5). Another opinion that 
they will be disqualified even if they were not requested to 
serve as witnesses but intended to act as such (Rashbam, BB 
113b) was rejected by a majority of the posekim (Tos. BB 1144; 
Sh. Ar., loc. cit.). Three persons present at the time of the tes- 
tamentary disposition may only act as judges in connection 
with it when the will is made in the daytime, since the hala- 
khah is that the adjudication shall not take place at night (see 
*Bet Din; Sh. Ar., HM 5:2 and 253:1). If sums of money are be- 
queathed by a shekhiv me-ra to several persons, and it tran- 
spires that the latter’s estate is lacking in funds, the position 
will depend on the way in which the bequest is worded. If the 
wording is, “give two hundred zuz to A, three hundred zuz to 
B, and four hundred zuz to C,’ each of the persons mentioned 
receives only his proportionate share of the available amount; 
if, however, the wording is, “give two hundred zuz to A, there- 
after three hundred zuz to B and thereafter four hundred zuz 
to C? the parties will take precedence in turn in accordance 
with the order in which their names are mentioned (Yad, Ze- 
khiyyah, 10:13, 14). 


Accrual of Rights under a Will 

The beneficiary under a mattenat bari becomes entitled to the 
disposition in accordance with the terms of it, that is to the 
body of the property immediately and to its fruits upon the 
donor’s death. In this case the beneficiary's right to the body 
of the donated property is a regular proprietary right, which 
he may, therefore, sell even during the donor’s lifetime, and 
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if the beneficiary should predecease the donor, the former's 
heirs become entitled to the donation (Sh. Ar., HM 257:4). 
The beneficiary under a shekhiv me-ra will becomes entitled 
to the bequeathed property upon the testator’s death since a 
shekhiv me-ra will is subject to the same law as is succession 
according to law (see above). Therefore, if the beneficiary 
should predecease the testator, the former’s heirs do not be- 
come entitled to anything at all (Sh. Ar, Hm 125:9 and Siftei 
Kohen, thereto, 36). 


Renunciation of Rights under a Will 

In general, a person's refusal to accept property given to him 
as a gift will be effective if the refusal is made before the prop- 
erty comes into his possession, and in this event he does not 
become entitled to it (Ker. 24b). In the case of a gift or bequest 
made in the beneficiary’s presence, the latter must at this very 
stage express his refusal of it (Sh. Ar., HM 245:10); ifhe should 
wish to renounce a gift or bequest not made in his presence, he 
must do so immediately on becoming aware of it (Rif, Hala- 
khot, BB 138a; Piskei ha-Rosh, ibid.; Yad, Zekhiyyah 9:13). A 
renunciation made by a beneficiary who remains silent for a 
period after having become aware that the gift or bequest has 
been made is ineffective (Yad, Zekhiyyah 9:14; Sh. Ar., HM 
245:10). The renunciation must be made in an unequivocal 
manner, and the beneficiary must clearly state that he has no 
intention at all of becoming entitled to the gift or bequest and 
that it is a nullity ab initio (Yad, Zekhiyyah 9:13; Sh. Ar., HM 
245:7 and Sma thereto, n. 18). 


Fideicommissary Bequests 

The testator may direct that particular assets shall be given to 
the beneficiary for a limited period and that after this period 
these assets shall pass to another. A will is generally made in 
this form when the testator wishes to ensure that his property 
shall not, after the beneficiary’s death, pass to the latter’s heirs 
but shall go to some other person (Yad, Zekhiyyah 3:9; Sh. Ar., 
241:6; Rema, HM 248:3). In principle there is no restriction on 
the possible order of successive beneficiaries which the tes- 
tator may determine, but in practice this right is qualified by 
the requirement that all the beneficiaries must be alive at the 
time the gift or bequest is made (Resp. Rosh, no. 84:1 and 2). 
Each beneficiary under such a will in turn enjoys the usufruct 
of the bequeathed property and has the right to deal with the 
latter as with his own property — even to sell it. 

A moral prohibition was imposed on the sale of such 
property by any one of the fideicommissaries — save for the 
last beneficiary mentioned in the will - since this was held to 
amount to a frustration of the testator’s original intention; a 
sale effected by one of the fideicommissaries contrary to the 
above prohibition is nevertheless valid (BB 137a; Yad, Zekhi- 
yyah 12:8, 9). A disposition of the bequeathed property by 
way of a shekhiv me-ra will on the part of a fideicommissary 
is ineffective, since the property only passes into the new ben- 
eficiary’s possession after the testator’s death and at this time 
the property is no longer the latter’s but that of the fideicom- 
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missary next in line in terms of the original will (BB 137a; Yad, 
Zekhiyyah 12:10). 

In the case where property is bequeathed to an unmar- 
ried woman, “to you and thereafter to A,” and the woman 
subsequently marries, the property will not pass in turn to 
A but the woman's husband will become entitled to it (Ket. 
95b); however, if a bequest of this nature is made to a married 
woman, the beneficiary next in line will in turn succeed to the 
property, since this will be assessed to have been the testator’s 
true intention (Ket. loc. cit.;Yad, Zekhiyyah 12:12; Sh. Ar., EH 
91:2 and HM 248:8). 

Where property is bequeathed by a shekhiv me-ra will 
to a legal heir of the testator “to you and thereafter to A,” the 
property will not upon the beneficiary’s death pass to A but 
to the beneficiary's legal heirs (Yad, Zekhiyyah 12:7; Sh. Ar., 
HM 248:1; BB 129b and Rashbam, ad loc.). The explanation for 
this is as follows: since in a shekhiv me-ra will the property 
only passes to the beneficiary after the testator’s death, and 
since the beneficiary is a legal heir of the testator, the former 
becomes entitled to the property by virtue of the law of the 
Torah and the testator may not stipulate that his property shall 
after the beneficiary’s death pass to A and not to the benefi- 
ciary’s legal heirs, for this is a stipulation contrary to the law 
of the Torah and therefore void; this rule is referred to in the 
Talmud as yerushah ein lah hefsek (“an inheritance cannot be 
terminated”; BB 129b, 1334). 


Takkanot Concerning the Form and Execution of Wills 

In many communities different takkanot were enacted with re- 
gard to various documents which, in particular, obliged those 
executing the documents to do so before a scribe or rabbi 
(Sh. Ar., HM 61:1), both as a protection against forgeries and in 
order to make the documents publicly known (Bah, HM 61:1). 
At times it was laid down that a document executed contrary 
to a particular takkanah was of no effect and a fine was even 
imposed on the person who executed it (S. Buber, Anshei Shem 
(1895), 225f.). In some cases it was necessary for certain deeds 
to be publicly announced in the synagogue (Resp. Ribash, no. 
88; Resp. Rashba, vol. 3, no. 431). The manner of execution of 
wills was specially dealt with in a number of takkanot. Thus 
two years after the expulsion of the Jews from Spain, the tak- 
kanot of Fez were enacted which included, among others, this 
takkanah: “Whoever shall wish to make a gift or will, whether 
male or female, shall do so before the hakham or dayyan of the 
town, otherwise the gift or will shall be of no worth” (Kerem 
Hamar, vol. 2, no. 11). This takkanah was later extended (ibid., 
no. 19) and a further takkanah prescribed that “any shekhiv 
me-ra will or gift which shall not be made before the hakham 
or dayyan of the town shall be null and void; that is, every- 
thing that a shekhiv me-ra shall do is void if not done before 
a dayyan” (ibid., 36a/b, takkanot pertaining to HM, no. 4). 
These takkanot were apparently enacted for two reasons: to 
ensure that the testator was of sound mind when making the 
will, and so that the scholar could stress before the testator the 
fact that the latter was transferring the inheritance from his 
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legal heirs to someone else, a consequence looked upon with 
disfavor by the scholars (Mishpatim Yesharim, no. 2:161, and 
see above). Similar takkanot were enacted also in Jerusalem 
(Resp. Mabit, no. 2, pt. 2, no. 1). 


Jerusalem Takkanot 

It was the custom that the estate of a person who died in Jeru- 
salem without leaving any heirs in Erez Israel passed to the 
public, a custom apparently aimed at preventing the authori- 
ties from taking the estate. The public would administer the 
estate, and if the heirs of the deceased later came to claim the 
estate, it would be sought to influence them to leave part of it 
to the community chest. At a later stage a takkanah was en- 
acted to the effect that the estate of a deceased person with- 
out any heirs in Erez Israel actually passed to the public (see 
Rivlin, in bibl.). However, even after the enactment of this 
takkanah a person could still keep his estate from passing to 
the public by making a will. A deterioration in the position of 
Jerusalem Jewry led to the enactment of a number of further 
takkanot in this connection. Thus in 1730 there was a rein- 
statement of an ancient takkanah which laid down that a will 
had to be executed before communal representatives and that 
it was necessary that there be present a representative of the 
communal leadership of Constantinople, communal appoin- 
tees, as well as a *parnas and scribe of the community and, 
failing this, the will would have no validity. At the same time 
it was expressly laid down that a person could bequeath as he 
wished before the above-mentioned persons (Sefer ha-Tak- 
kanot ve-Haskamot... Yerushalayim... (18837) 24, 25b, 26a). 
In 1737 a far-reaching takkanah was enacted which forbade a 
person without heirs in Erez Israel from making a will (ibid., 
18a/b). When this takkanah was circumvented by persons who 
made a mattenat bari abroad before coming to settle in Erez 
Israel, there was enacted a takkanah in 1776 which rendered 
invalid various kinds of wills, including a mattenat bari “from 
today and after my death,’ whether executed in or outside of 
Erez Israel (ibid., 29a/b). In 1810 Ashkenazi Jews (Perushim) 
began to settle in Erez Israel, and they objected to the above 
takkanot. For some years a dispute was waged in regard to 
these takkanot, and in the end they were not followed by the 
Ashkenazi Jews (see Rivlin, in bibl., p. 61). 


Takkanot Concerning Disposition of the Property of 
Spouses 

The Toledo takkanot enacted in favor of the wife’s family were 
aimed at preventing the entire assets contributed by the wife 
to her husband from passing to the latter on her death. These 
takkanot provided that the wife's relatives - who would nor- 
mally inherit from her in the event that she survived her hus- 
band - should receive one-half of her estate. It was decided by 
Asher b. Jehiel that a wife could not dispose of her property by 
will so as to leave it all to her husband or some other person 
and thereby frustrate the object of the above takkanot (Resp. 
nos. 55:1 and 40:2). In consequence of the decision, takkanot 
were enacted in the communities of the Spanish exiles which 
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expressly incorporated the import of the decision into the To- 
ledo takkanot. The exiles of 1391 who settled in North Africa 
enacted - under the guidance of R. Simeon b. Zemah *Du- 
ran — a series of takkanot, the third of which, among others, 
rendered it forbidden for a woman to make any form of will 
in which she purported to transfer one-half of her estate “to 
any person in the world save to any offspring she has by her 
husband who would be her nearest heir; and if she has done 
so, it shall henceforth be null and void” (Tashbez, 2:292). 

From the statements of the posekim of the Moroccan 
communities, it appears that despite the existence of various 
takkanot which followed those of Toledo, it still remained pos- 
sible for a woman to make gifts to her husband or other per- 
sons (Mishpat u-Zedakah le- Yaakov, pt. 2, no. 83; Mishpatim 
Yesharim, no. 2:211). On the other hand it was decided there 
that a shekhiv me-ra bequest made by a woman in which she 
gave a large part of her property to her husband was invalid 
(Ner Maaravi, no. 1:16). Another takkanah enacted in Fez im- 
posed restrictions on the husband’s freedom to make a testa- 
mentary disposition of his property by prescribing that if the 
wife objected to the shekhiv me-ra will of her husband, her 
share - or that of her heirs — in the estate would remain unaf- 
fected by the will. Another takkanah laid down that before 
distribution of the estate in accordance with the existing tak- 
kanot, there were to be recovered from it mattenat bari but 
not shekhiv me-ra bequests to which the wife of the deceased 
objected (Kerem Hamar, vol. 2, 34b, no. 6; the scholars were 
divided on the interpretation of this takkanah - see Mishpa- 
tim Yesharim, no. 2:268). 

In consequence of the migrations of the Spanish exiles 
similar takkanot to those of Toledo were enacted in many 
communities of the Mediterranean countries. In some places 
a woman was expressly precluded from bequeathing part of 
her property to her husband; this was prescribed, for instance, 
in the takkanot of Arta (Torat Hayyim, EH 24), apparently en- 
acted in 1597 (see Resp. Ranah, no. 25). 


In the State of Israel 

In the Succession Law of 1965 the Knesset partly adopted and 
partly rejected different principles pertaining to testamentary 
dispositions in Jewish law. The mattenat bari and shekhiv me- 
ra forms of will were adopted both in formulation and content 
(sec. 23; M. Elon, in: 1LR, 4 (1969), 133f.). The Law - in recep- 
tion of Jewish law principles and contrary to English law - 
empowers the court to give effect to a formally defective will 
when there is no doubt as to its genuineness (sec. 25). 


[Shmuel Shilo] 


A Will Formulated as a Request 

Rabbi Israel Isserlein (Resp. Terumat Ha-Deshen, Pesakim 
u-Ketavim, (Ashkenaz, 156 century), 99) was asked about a 
will in which the testator turned to his son, requesting him 
to waive a particular debt that someone owed him; the ques- 
tion was whether this request was in fact an integral part of 
the will or merely a request or recommendation. His answer 
was that he was inclined to view this as a will in every respect, 
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and that the use of the form of request, rather than instruc- 
tion, was merely in order for the matter to be dealt with ami- 
cably. The Rema (Sh. Ar., HM, 250:21) ruled, on the basis of 
this responsum, that where a will is drafted in the form of a 
request, it is to be considered as a statement of a shekhiv me- 
ra, of one who is critically ill, and therefore to have the bind- 
ing force of a will. Other halakhic decisors expressed doubts 
regarding this matter, in view of the fact that further on in 
this responsum Rabbi Isserlein himself questioned whether 
this was in fact the law (Hiddushei Rabbi Akiva Eiger, ad loc.; 
Beit Yosef, HM 253). 

Rabbi Isserlein’s responsum and Rema’s ruling were con- 
sidered in decisions of the rabbinical courts in the State of 
Israel when adjudicating a case in which the language of the 
will was framed as a request. The Regional Rabbinical Court 
in Petah Tikvah (File 1862/28) ruled that, even according to 
the opinion of the Rema, an additional reason is needed in 
order for the request to be considered a will, noting that in his 
responsum Rabbi Isserlein had explained that the provision 
was framed as a request in order for the matter to be dealt with 
amicably. Thus, only where there is an additional rationale to 
explain the background for using the form of request, such 
as that brought by Rabbi Isserlein, which explained the back- 
ground of the request, may a request be viewed as a provision 
of a will. In the appeal, the Israeli Rabbinical Court of Appeals 
(5731/4, 8 PDR 240) rejected the reasoning of the Regional 
Rabbinical Court and stated that Rabbi Isserlein’s opinion 
implies that any request constitutes a will unless there is 
cause to believe otherwise, in which case an additional ra- 
tionale is needed, and the decision of the Rema is appli- 
cable to any ordinary case of a will written as a request 
(ibid., pp. 245-47). 

A similar question came before the Israeli Supreme Court 
when the deceased left a letter recommending to the person 
whom he had designated as his heir not to accept the inheri- 
tance (CA 202/85 Kleine-Beck v. Goldberg, 41(2) PD 753; per Jus- 
tice Menachem Elon). The family of the deceased argued that 
this constituted a revocation of the will, whereas the person 
designated as heir argued that this was only a recommenda- 
tion. The District Court ruled according to the responsum of 
Rabbi Isserlein - namely, that a request constitutes a will and 
thus the earlier will must be viewed as having been revoked. 
The Supreme Court ruled that a distinction must be made be- 
tween a request, that must be viewed as a will under Jewish 
Law, and the case under consideration, in which the docu- 
ment at issue was a letter containing a recommendation, that 
could not even be considered as a request; hence its language 
should not be viewed as a will, and the letter did not revoke 
the earlier will (ibid, pp. 768-70). 


Enforcing a Defective Will 

Wills that are drafted by notaries, in accordance with the laws 
of the State, often contain elements that would be considered 
defects according to Jewish Law and that would, prima facie, 
prevent their execution. Nevertheless, the accepted practice 
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is to uphold such wills and to regard them as valid, pursuant 
to the principle of custom (see *Custom). The basis for this 
position is the responsum of the Radbaz (1:67) ruling that the 
custom is to uphold instruments of the non-Jewish legal au- 
thorities. Even though the rule is that custom generally can- 
not override or invalidate rulings based on Torah, here there 
is no actual invalidation of Torah law governing inheritance, 
but simply a ruling that the gift was a valid gift on the basis of 
custom. A similar ruling was given by Rabbi David Hai Haco- 
hen (Resp. Radakh 26:3; Italy-Greece, 16" century). 

According to the opinion of some of halakhic authorities 
such wills should be upheld pursuant to the principle of dina 
de-malkhuta dina (see *Dina de-Malkhuta Dina). Some are 
of the opinion that this is only possible when an act of acqui- 
sition (kinyan) was performed at the time the will was writ- 
ten (Arukh ha-Shulhan, HM 68:6), while according to others 
no such act is necessary (Resp. Iggerot Moshe, Even Ha-Ezer, 
NOS. 104-105). 

There are additional cases in which a will is inconsistent 
with the requirements of Jewish Law and the rabbinical courts 
nevertheless make an effort to uphold these wills relying, inter 
alia, on the following solutions: 

1. In cases in which it may be inferred from the language 
of the document that the testator is only transferring owner- 
ship after his death (i-e., where the testator writes that he be- 
queaths his property “after my death”), this wording may be 
interpreted as “bequeathing in the contemplation of my death” 
(see supra), inasmuch as there is a tendency in the rulings of 
halakhic decisors of recent generations to broaden the possi- 
bilities of viewing the will of a healthy person as “a will in the 
contemplation of death” 

2. The use of the rule “it is a mitzvah to carry out the 
wishes of the deceased,’ as cited above, while adopting the 
approach that broadens its application beyond the cases in 
which the property has been transferred to a trustee. This is 
especially the case where the will bequeaths the property for 
a charitable purpose. 

3. Where funds deposited in a bank account are be- 
queathed. In such cases inasmuch as the funds have been 
deposited with the bank in accordance with the bank's pro- 
cedures, which require the bank to transfer the money to the 
heirs pursuant to the will, which is probated according to 
civil law, it is authorized to and required to act according to 
its procedures. 


In the State of Israel - Later Developments 

As stated above, some of the sections of the Succession Law, 
5725 — 1965, adopted various provisions of Jewish Law. An ex- 
ample of this is Section 42(b) of the Succession Law, dealing 
with the case of consecutive heirs, which provides, inter alia, 
that the first heir “may deal with what he received as his own 
and the second shall only take what the first has left.” This 
provision is consistent with the provisions of Jewish Law, as 
discussed at length above. In a case decided by the Supreme 
Court (ca 749/82 Moston v. Wiederman, 43(1) PD 278), the 
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testator provided in his will that his property would be be- 
queathed to his wife and that upon her death it would pass to 
his legal heirs. After studying and discussing the sources of 
Jewish Law on this subject, the Court ruled that the testator’s 
wife was entitled to the property and was entitled to carry out 
any legal transaction regarding them, including their sale, but 
that she could not bequeath them in her will to other bene- 
ficiaries. This was because immediately upon her death the 
ownership of the property returns to the legal heirs of the first 
testator, in accordance with the provision of Jewish Law that 
the first beneficiary may transfer the estate in any manner ex- 
cept by will, not even by way of a shekhiv me-ra’s will to other 
beneficiaries (ibid, pp. 289-93; per Justice Menachem Elon); 
for a detailed discussion of the aspects of this subject in Jew- 
ish law see *Law and Morality). 

The origin of Section 23 of the Succession Law in the 
Jewish Law regarding shekhiv me-ra served as the basis for 
the interpretation given to this section by the Supreme Court 
in the Koenig decision (FH 40/80 Koenig v. Cohen, 36(3) PD 
701). That case involved a will that a woman left on a piece 
of paper, undated and unsigned, a moment before she took 
her life. The justices’ opinions were divided regarding the le- 
gal validity of the will. Justice Menachem Elon ruled that the 
document should be regarded as a will in contemplation of 
death, given that a shekhiv me-ra’s will and a will in contem- 
plation of death are valid even without a kinyan, and even if 
there were not two witnesses at the time it was drawn up, there 
is a presumption, by virtue of the special circumstances in- 
volved in its drafting, that it reflected her considered wishes 
and decision (Rambam, Yad, Zekhiyah u-Matanah, 8:2, 4, 24, 
26; Sema, HM 253:1). In view of this, the will in the case under 
consideration, that had no date and to which there were no 
witnesses, must be validated, notwithstanding its omissions 
and defects (ibid, pp. 733-38). 

In another decision (CA 2555/98 Abergil v. Ben Yair, 53(5) 
PD 673), the Supreme Court ruled that the drafting of a will 
pursuant to the rules of Jewish Law, in the manner of grant- 
ing a gift while alive, is to be treated by the civil courts as a 
will and not as a gift, and the provisions of the Succession 
Law, 5725 — 1965, will apply rather than those of the Gift Law, 
5728 — 1968. The Court (Justice Y. Englard) cited the Jewish 
Law sources discussed above, dealing with the will ofa healthy 
person by way of a gift while living, ruling that Jewish Law 
indeed considers it a gift, and not a will. However, this is be- 
cause this is the only recognized way under Jewish Law to dis- 
tribute the estate to parties other than the legal heirs; hence, 
this act must be judged according to its substance, and should 
be regarded as a will rather than as a gift (p. 686 of the deci- 
sion). In view of this, the Court ruled that even a will drafted 
in accordance with Jewish Law must fulfill the requirements 
of Succession Law 5725 — 1965 regarding wills. It should be 
noted that, regarding this approach of the civil courts, there 
were those who commented that the decision represents a 
degree of restriction of the freedom to enter into contractual 
agreements, inasmuch as it does not permit a person to give 
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his property as a gift in accordance with the model of a “liv- 
ing gift” under Jewish Law. 
[Menachem Elon (2"¢ ed.)] 
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WILLS, ETHICAL. The Bible contains examples of wills 
given by the great sages, especially that of Jacob (Gen. 49), 
but they possess no special religious or ethical theme. This 
holds true for the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs, one 
of the major works in the *Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha 
written during the Second Temple period and shortly after its 
destruction. The prototype of the medieval ethical will may 
be found in the Book of Proverbs, where much of the practi- 
cal ethical advice is given in the manner of instructions from 
a father to his son. 

Talmudic literature contains many aggadic passages 
quoting or purporting to quote deathbed instructions by great 
sages to their pupils. These passages, collected by I. Abra- 
hams in the first chapter of his anthology Hebrew Ethical Wills 
(2 vols., 1926), do not concentrate on ethical themes, though 
some contain ideas similar to those that appear later in the me- 
dieval literature. However, Hebrew ethical wills of the Middle 
Ages are not a direct development of these sayings. 

In the Hebrew poetry of the classical Andalusian period 
there are some examples of ethical wills, for instance, a poem 
of Samuel ha-Nagid dedicated to his son Yehosef (Yehosef Kol 
Asher) before one of his battles with Granada’s army. Seeing 
death very close, Samuel collected in the poem the best ad- 
vice for his son. 
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Medieval ethical wills are an integral part of medieval 
Hebrew *Ethical Literature, which, although it undoubtedly 
has deep roots in the traditional talmudic and midrashic 
literature, is mainly a product of medieval ideologies - i.e., 
Jewish philosophy, Ashkenazi Hasidism (see *Hasidei Ashke- 
naz), and Kabbalah. The aim of ethical literature was to apply 
theological, psychological, and anthropological conclusions 
of the ideologies to the everyday life, social and religious, of 
the average Jew. Various types of literary works were devel- 
oped for this purpose: ethical treatises dealing with several 
moral problems, according to subjects or alphabetical or- 
der; monographs and homiletical works that deduced ethi- 
cal norms from the ancient texts; and the ethical will that be- 
gan to develop in European Jewish communities during the 
Middle Ages. 

Ethical wills differ from other kinds of ethical litera- 
ture in several ways. Whereas ethical literature usually gives 
a lengthy theoretical basis for behavioral requirements, ethi- 
cal wills ordinarily only point out the right way, disregarding 
the ideological foundations. Thus they are a more practical, 
behavioral type of literature, close in some respects to the lit- 
erature of the hanhagot (see *Ethical Literature) whose sole 
aim is to instruct the reader in right behavior in the manner 
of halakhic literature (but dealing with some subjects not cov- 
ered by halakhah). The literary form of the will - as teach- 
ings given by a dying father to his sons gathered around his 
bedside - does not leave much space for elaborations on or 
explanations of the traditional basis for the commandments. 
Ethical wills, therefore, comprise short ethical treatises, very 
practical in character. 

In many ethical wills, every paragraph opens with the 
words “my son.’ Sometimes legends arose describing in detail 
the circumstances under which the will was given. Some wills 
are described as letters sent by a father, who was far away (in 
Palestine, for instance), to his sons, instructing them in the 
basic moral and ethical teachings. In later generations this be- 
came an accepted literary form for any short work dealing with 
the basic ethical norms. The titles of such works, especially in 
Eastern Europe in the 18" century, suggest a will, e.g., Nahalat 
Avot (“Inheritance of the Fathers”). It is doubtful whether any 
extant work of this sort was actually a will, the term “will” hav- 
ing been used only to imply that here in a short form is the 
essence of the ethical teachings of a certain writer. 

Their literary form made ethical wills popular and re- 
spected, with readers looking upon them as the last will and 
testament of a great scholar that should be accepted and 
followed. Naturally, some writers created pseudepigraphic 
works, attributing them to great sages of their time who did 
not happen to write such a treatise themselves. Medieval and 
early modern times offer examples of such pseudepigraphical 
works, from the “will” attributed to Maimonides to that at- 
tributed to *Israel b. Eliezer Ba’al Shem Tov. The Zavvaat ha- 
Rivash (1793) was attributed to the Ba’al Shem Tov, although 
the work was mainly a compilation of sayings primarily from 
the writings of Dov Baer of Mezhirech. 
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The literary form of the will also influenced writers of 
major ethical works. Jehiel b. Jekuthiel of Rome, author of 
the Maalot ha-Middot, a major ethical book of the 136 cen- 
tury, used the form of the will, with the words “my son” be- 
ginning many parts of the work. Even Isaiah b. Jacob ha-Levi 
*Horowitz, whose family produced several ethical wills (see 
below), used this form in his monumental ethical work She- 
nei Luhot ha-Berit. 

Probably the earliest extant ethical will in Hebrew, a 
translation from the Arabic, comprises a short chapter in the 
*Mivhar ha-Peninnim, a collection of ethical epigrams attrib- 
uted to Solomon ibn *Gabirol and translated into Hebrew by 
Judah ibn *Tibbon. The chapter entitled “The Gate of the Com- 
mandment of the Scholar to his Son” includes various epigrams 
on almost all aspects of human behavior and is part of the phil- 
osophical ethical literature, although the philosophical presup- 
positions are almost nonexistent within the chapter itself. 

Another early example is the treatise *Orhot Hayyim 
(“Ways of Life”), first attributed to the talmudic sage *Eliezer 
b. Hyrcanus, and later to the 11"*-century Ashkenazi scholar 
*Eliezer (ha-Gadol) b. Isaac of Worms. Modern scholars dis- 
agree about the date of this work - Zunz considers that it was 
written early in the Middle Ages, about the eighth century, 
whereas G. Scholem holds that it forms part of the literature 
which emanated from the same circle that produced the Zohar 
in the 13" century. Orhot Hayyim, a popular work, is a fine ex- 
ample of the literary genre — it includes, in short paragraphs 
addressed to the writer’s sons, advice and instruction about 
practical, behavioral problems in ethical, moral, religious, and 
social life, without any specific ideological basis (which is one 
of the reasons why it is so difficult to determine its time and 
place of composition). Judah ibn *Tibbon’s ethical will, written 
about 1190 and addressed to his son Samuel, who translated 
Maimonides’ Guide of the Perplexed from Arabic to Hebrew, 
is one of the classics in this genre. Although the will contains 
the usual detailed and practical instructions from a father to 
his son on moral behavior, it also is characterized by features 
rarely found in ethical wills. For example, the will is intro- 
duced and concluded by a poem, and within the body of the 
will there are a number of poetical passages, some of which 
were taken from *Samuel ha-Nagid’s Ben Mishlei. A second 
unusual feature is Judah’s reference to many details of family 
life, his designation of bridegrooms for his daughters and a 
bride for his son. Apparently the testament is an actual private 
ethical will from one person to another, and not just a literary 
work. Thirdly, in this work, also known as “A Father’s Admo- 
nition” (Musar Av), the author clearly reproves his son for his 
laziness, his lack of interest in books in general and in Arabic 
in particular, and many other faults of character which seem 
incongruous in the man who translated the Guide of the Per- 
plexed. Perhaps parts of the will were written when Samuel 
was quite young, and other parts were added later. In addi- 
tion, the author dwells at length upon the right way to main- 
tain and preserve a library, for Judah possessed one of the most 
important libraries of his time. 
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From the 13" century, ethical wills became not only a 
popular Hebrew literary genre, but also customary practice 
within certain families. Apparently the custom was main- 
tained in the family of *Asher b. Jehiel (father of the author 
of the Turim), which moved from Germany to Spain. Extant 
are the “Rules” which R. Asher gave to his family, and a will 
addressed to the sons of R. Jacob, the son of R. Asher. It is 
probable that R. Judah, Jacob’s brother, also wrote such a will 
which had come down as an anonymous work. 

This custom seems to have been prevalent in one of the 
most important families in Eastern Europe during the 16 and 
17 centuries, the Horowitz family, whose place of residence 
was usually Prague. In the 16" century Abraham *Horowitz 
wrote the important ethical will which became widely known 
as an independent ethical work, Yesh Nohalin. His son, Jacob, 
wrote a will in the form of emendations of and additions to his 
father’s ethical book, and the two works were often printed to- 
gether. The grandson, Shabbetai Sheftel *Horowitz, the author 
of Shefa Tal, carried on the family tradition. Although many 
of this family were kabbalists who helped to spread Lurianic 
Kabbalah in Eastern Europe, kabbalistic ideas do not occupy 
a major place in their ethical wills. 

Ethical wills sometimes reflect major controversies and 
trends within Judaism. The 13'*-century will of Joseph ibn 
Kaspi of Provence, known also as Sefer ha-Musar (“The Book 
of Ethics”) or Yoreh Deah (“Teacher of Knowledge”), reflects 
the fierce controversy between the practitioners of Jewish phi- 
losophy, especially the followers of Maimonides, of which Ibn 
Kaspi was one, and their opponents. Ibn Kaspi tries to rec- 
oncile the idea of philosophical knowledge as the supreme 
religious value with the traditional expressions of devotion. 
Another glimpse into major problems in the history of Jewish 
thought is provided by the will of *Elijah b. Solomon Zalman 
of *Vilna (the Vilna Gaon), who addressed a will to his sons 
when he set out for Palestine (which he never reached). The 
will expresses the extreme pietism and devotion of the oppo- 
nents of Hasidism in the 18* century. Elijah advised his sons 
that in order to avoid interrupting their study of Torah they 
should never set foot outside their houses unless it was abso- 
lutely necessary. He even advocated praying at home because 
the many people congregated in the synagogue might prove 
distracting or inspire evil thoughts. From these strictures it 
is not surprising that he was the leader in the opposition to 
Hasidism. In general, ethical wills reflect in a concise and clear 
way the main concerns of the writer and the social or ideologi- 
cal group within Judaism to which he belongs. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Abrahams, Hebrew Ethical Wills, 2 vols. 
(1926, 19487); H.H. Ben-Sasson, Hagut ve-Hanhagah (1959), passim. 

[Joseph Dan] 


WILLSTAETTER, RICHARD (1872-1942), German or- 
ganic chemist and Nobel laureate. Willstaetter, who was born 
in Karlsruhe, became professor at Munich in 1902, and three 
years later professor at the Technische Hochschule in Zurich. 
His research showed that chlorophyll, the essential agent for 
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ing, Balaban continued teaching religion in various secondary 
schools. During World War 1 he served as a military chaplain 
in Lublin and as an official of Jewish affairs for the Austrian 
occupation authorities in Poland. From 1918 to 1920 he was 
head of the Jewish High School in Czestochowa. From 1920 to 
1930 he directed the rabbinical seminary Tahkemoni in War- 
saw, and from 1928 lectured on Jewish history at the University 
of Warsaw, becoming associate professor in 1936. He was one 
of the founders of the Institute for Jewish Studies in Warsaw 
(1927) and served as its director for several years. 

Balaban published about 70 historical studies and about 
200 short papers and reviews in various periodicals. He was 
justly considered the founder of the historiography of Pol- 
ish Jewry, especially of its communal life. His studies were 
based on a wealth of source material found in government 
and municipal archives, as well as in the archives of the Jew- 
ish communities. His first book, Zydzi lwéwscy na przelomie 
xvi-xvil wieku (The Jews of Lvov [Lemberg] at the Turn of 
the 17‘ Century, 1906), received a prize from the University 
of Lemberg. In this work he displayed a thorough grasp of 
his subject, scholarly meticulousness, and a capacity for pre- 
senting lucidly the various aspects of life in great detail. These 
characteristics also mark his second monumental work Dzieje 
zydow w Krakowie i na Kazimierzu, 1304-1868 (“A History of 
the Jews of Cracow,’ 2 vols., 1931-36). His book on the Jews 
of Lublin, Die Judenstadt von Lublin (Berlin, 1919), is a vivid 
survey of history of the Jews in that city. A series of articles 
on the organization of the Jewish communities in old Poland 
reflect his vast legal knowledge. These papers first appeared 
in Russian but were later revised and published again in Pol- 
ish in the monthly publication of the Jewish community of 
Warsaw (1937-39). To the 11 volume of Istoriya yevreiskogo 
naroda (“A History of the Jewish People,” 1914), of which he 
was a coeditor, Balaban contributed an exhaustive study of 
the Council of the Four Lands. Collections of his articles and 
treatises, containing the biographies of rabbis, doctors, and 
communal leaders, and the history of printing houses, blood 
accusations, and the Karaites in Poland, were published in 
German, Polish, and Yiddish. Balaban contributed over 150 
articles to the Russian-Jewish Encyclopedia Yevreyskaya Ents- 
iklopediya. Particularly significant are his studies on the Shab- 
batean and Frankist movements, summarized in his Le-Toledot 
ha-Tenuah ha-Frankit (History of the Frankist Movement, 2 
vols., 1934-35). He also wrote a book on the synagogues and 
other antiquities of the Jews in Poland, Zabytki historyczne 
Zydow Polsce (Jewish Antiquities in Poland. 1929). A sum- 
mary of the history of the Jews in Poland until the end of the 
186 century is contained in the second and third volumes of a 
textbook entitled Historja i literatura zydowska (The History of 
the Jewish People and its Literature, 1925; first of 3 vols. also in 
Hebrew, 1931); most of the historical chapters are included in 
Beit Yisrael be-Polin (vol. 1, 1948). His studies of the history of 
the Jews in 19th-century Poland are confined to Galicia. From 
the outset of his scholarly career Balaban applied himself to 
collecting a bibliography on the history of the Jews in Poland; 
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his first prizewinning publication in this field appeared in Pol- 
ish in 1903. The first part of his own bibliography for the years 
1900-30 appeared in 1939. When the Nazis overran Poland, 
Balaban refused to flee. He died in Warsaw in November 1942 
before the liquidation of the ghetto and was thus vouchsafed 
burial in the Jewish cemetery. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N.M. Gelber, in: Gazit, 5 nos. 9-10 (1943), 
7-10; R. Mahler, in: Yidishe Kultur, nos. 8-9 (1943), 56-59; H. Zeid- 
man, in: S.K. Mirsky (ed.), Ishim u-Demuyyot be-Hokhmat Yisrael 
(1959), 223-74, includes bibliography. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Bi- 
derman, M. Balaban - Historian of Polish Jewry (1976). 


[Raphael Mahler] 


BALABANOFF, ANGELICA (1878-1965), European social- 
ist and political activist. Balabanoff was born in Chernigov, 
near Kiev in the Ukraine, to a wealthy Jewish family. The 
daughter of a landowner and businessman, she was the young- 
est of 16 children, several of whom had died before her birth. 
Like most girls of her class and time, she was educated pri- 
vately at home. At age 19 she left Chernigov to study at the 
Université Novelle in Brussels, Belgium, an institution noted 
for its radicalism. In her autobiography, My Life as a Rebel, 
Balabanoff asserted that a guilty awareness of her privileged 
background and a poor relationship with her mother, whom 
she considered dictatorial, motivated her to pursue goals of 
social justice. After receiving a doctorate in the philosophy 
of literature in Brussels, she began a wandering life of com- 
mitment to socialism which involved significant contact with 
prominent personalities and great historical events. In Brussels 
she came under the influence of George Plekhanov, a founder 
of the first Communist Party in Russia. Her acquaintances 
and comrades included Alexander *Berkman, Emma *Gold- 
man, V.I. Lenin, Rosa *Luxemburg, Benito Mussolini, Leon 
*Trotsky, and Clara Zetkin. As an organizer and agitator, Bala- 
banoff rejected feminism as a bourgeois philosophy. She was 
fluent in many languages, a firebrand speaker, and a talented 
journalist and editor. Balabanoff developed a close and lasting 
relationship with the Italian Socialist movement early in her 
political career. She also had a leadership role in the Swiss- 
based Zimmerwald Group, which attacked imperialism and 
demanded immediate peace. During and after World War 1, 
Balabanoff became more sympathetic to the left wing of So- 
cialism. After the Bolsheviks came to power, she returned to 
Russia, where she was appointed secretary of the Commu- 
nist International. A year later, ousted from that position, she 
left Russia disillusioned, assailing the government and the 
movement it represented as corrupt and authoritarian. In re- 
sponse, the Bolsheviks attempted to malign her reputation. 
Balabanoff spent the interwar years in Paris and Vienna. Dur- 
ing World War 11, she found refuge in New York City where 
she became a friend of American socialist Norman Thomas 
and contributed occasionally to the Socialist Review Jour- 
nal. Balanbanoff also spoke out against Italian Fascism. She 
settled in Rome after the war and was active in the Italian 
Socialist movement. Balabanoff was the author of Impres- 
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plants to absorb sunlight and carbon dioxide for synthesis, 
has two components, contains magnesium, is closely analo- 
gous to the red pigment of blood, and contains phytol. He was 
awarded the 1915 Nobel Prize in chemistry “for his researches 
on plant pigments, especially chlorophyll.” In 1912 he became 
director of a new Kaiser Wilhelm Gesellschaft zur Foerderung 
der Wissenschaften in Berlin-Dahlem, and studied other plant 
pigments, the carotenes, and the anthocyanins. In World War 1 
he was awarded the civilian Iron Cross for work on gas masks. 
In 1915 he became director of the State Chemical Laboratory. 
At a time when enzymes were still considered to be mysteri- 
ous agents specific to life processes, he emphasized the view 
that they are chemical substances. 

When by 1924 suitable Jewish candidates were being re- 
jected for positions in the university, Willstaetter reacted to 
this manifestation of antisemitism by resigning his chair at the 
University of Munich. He devoted himself to scientific organi- 
zations, publications, special lectures, and industrial consul- 
tations. In March 1939 the Gestapo ransacked his house and 
ordered him to leave Germany. He went to Locarno, Switzer- 
land, where he died. His autobiography, Aus meinem Leben, 
appeared in 1949. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Farber (ed.), Great Chemists (1961), 
1367-74; Robinson, in: Journal of the Chemical Society, pt. 1 (1953), 
999-1026; idem, in: Obituary Notices of Fellows of the Royal Society, 
22 (1953), 609-34; T.N. Levitan, Laureates: Jewish Winners of the No- 


bel Prize (1960), 36-38. 
(1960), 36-3 [Samuel Aaron Miller] 


WILMINGTON, the largest city in Delaware, midway be- 
tween New York and Washington, some 27 miles south of 
Philadelphia and 70 miles north of Baltimore. In 1995, 7,600 
Jews, 56% of Delaware's Jews, lived in Wilmington and its sub- 
urbs. Since 1879, when Delaware’ first Jewish organization, the 
Moses Montefiore Society, was formed, Wilmington has been 
the center of Jewish life in the state. 

Central European and native-born Jews who came to 
Wilmington from neighboring American cities established the 
Moses Montefiore Society. Within a few years, eastern Euro- 
pean Jews arrived in large numbers. In addition to working as 
tailors, shoemakers, milliners, and shopkeepers, many of them 
worked in Wilmington’s expanding shipbuilding, railroad car 
and morocco plants as carpenters or unskilled laborers. The 
eastern Europeans quickly outnumbered the founders, but 
the groups worked together to build Wilmington’s synagogues 
and agencies. (See *Delaware.) Given Wilmington’s prosperity, 
the Jewish population grew quickly from 94 people in 1879 to 
nearly 4,000 by 1920. 

Wilmington’s moment of glory was the 1918 War Relief 
Campaign sponsored by the American Jewish Relief Commit- 
tee. Recognizing the full extent of the suffering in Europe, the 
AJRC Set a national goal of 30 million dollars, an unattainable 
goal for Jews alone. The agency chose Wilmington, which 
was known to have very good relations between the Jewish 
and general community, for an experimental appeal to non- 
Jews and assigned it a goal of $75,000. With the generosity of 
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Wilmington’s established leaders, Pierre duPont and mem- 
bers of the duPont family, Senator Willard J. Saulsbury, then 
president pro tem of the U.S. Senate, and Wilmington’s in- 
dustrial leaders, the campaign surpassed its goal and raised 
$125,000. Wilmington became known nationally as the model 
city of charity and good will, the place where the campaign 
became “not only a Jewish movement but a human move- 
ment.” 

During the World War 1 era, the most affluent members 
of the Jewish community moved north across the Brandywine 
River, but most Jews continued to live and work in the down- 
town area. They ran many of Wilmington’s leading stores like 
J.M. Lazarus’ Wilmington Dry Goods, Snellenburg’s, Keil’s, 
and Braunstein’s. By the 1960s, 35% of Wilmington’s Jews 
had moved to the suburbs; only 53% still lived in the city. To 
meet the new reality, community leaders closed the old Jew- 
ish Community Center and built a new one in northern New 
Castle County on Garden of Eden Road in 1969. Adas Ko- 
desch Shel Emeth (Orthodox) and Temple Beth Emeth (Re- 
form) also moved out of the downtown area in mid century. 
Beth Shalom (Conservative) was always north of the Bran- 
dywine River. 

As Wilmington developed into a corporate capital and 
then a financial/banking center, many Jews found jobs in those 
fields as well as in other professions. In 1995, 55% of Wilming- 
ton’s Jews had a four-year college degree or a graduate degree. 
The vast majority of Wilmington’s Jews lived in the suburbs; 
few lived in the city. The total population of the city and sub- 
urbs had not increased much, from an estimated 7,200 Jews 
in 1962 to an estimated 7,600 in 1995. A multi-year expansion 
and renovation of the Garden of Eden Campus began in 2003 
following a community wide campaign that raised more than 
21 million dollars. 

During the World War 11 era, Jewish education became 
a community priority. The Jewish Federation of Delaware, 
which was formed in 1935, led a community effort to estab- 
lish a United Hebrew School. Although the school closed af- 
ter about 13 years, the focus on education continued. Wilm- 
ington Gratz Hebrew High School, a branch of the successful 
Philadelphia school, opened in 1965. Albert Einstein Academy, 
the state’s only Jewish day school, began in 1970. The Florence 
Melton Mini School brought its adult education program to 
Wilmington in 2001. 

At the end of the 20 century, 33.3% of Wilmington’s 
Jews defined themselves as Conservative, 30% as Reform, 
7.3% as Orthodox, 0.8% as Reconstructionist and 27.7% as 
Just Jewish. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ukeles Associates, Inc., 1995 Jewish Popula- 
tion Study of Delaware, Summary Report; H. Bluestone, The Jewish 
Population of Northern Delaware - 1962- A Demographic Study; H. 
Bluestone, A Historical Review of a Century of Jewish Education in 
Delaware, 1876-1976; Toni Young, Becoming American, Remaining 
Jewish: The Story of Wilmington, Delaware's First Jewish Community, 
1879-1924 (1999); Toni Young (ed.), Delaware and the Jews (1979). 
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WILNA, JACOB BEN BENJAMIN WOLF (d. 17322), rabbi, 
posek, and Shabbatean kabbalist. His name indicates that he 
was born in Vilna. He was a member of the circle of *Judah 
Hasid (Segal) ha-Levi, but it is not clear if he joined this circle 
while still in Europe and went with them to Erez Israel in 1700 
or whether he went there earlier. In any case, he clearly stud- 
ied Kabbalah in Vilna. While in Jerusalem, he attempted to 
join the Sephardi community and was a member of the bet ha- 
midrash of Abraham *Rovigo and a member of the Yeshivah 
Bet Yaakov Ferrera of the Sephardim. In 1707 Jacob signed 
the ordination of David *Oppenheim with the leaders of the 
Ashkenazi community in Jerusalem. In Jerusalem he associ- 
ated with Nathan Nata *Mannheim, a member of the circle of 
Judah Hasid. The two collaborated in the writing of Meorot 
Natan, which includes the Meorei Or of Meir *Poppers, with 
their commentary Ya’ir Nativ (Frankfurt, 1709). Between 1702 
and 1725, he left Jerusalem three times, twice as an emissary 
of the Ashkenazi community. Jacob visited Turkey, Germany, 
Holland, and Italy, propagating Kabbalah wherever he went. 
In 1726 he returned to Safed and from 1728 served as the rabbi 
of Safed and as head of the yeshivah. He was a moderate Shab- 
batean and material on his “belief” is included in Shabbatean 
manuscripts. Jacob was considered the authoritative kabbalist 
by his contemporaries in Turkey, Erez Israel, Italy, and Poland. 
His eminence in Kabbalah is attested by Abraham *Gershon 
of Kutow (Kuty). He died in Safed at an old age. His glosses 
on Tikkunei Zohar were published with the text (in Orta Koi, 
near Constantinople, 1709). 

His son HAYYIM NISSIM YERUHAM (1704?-1775), kabbal- 
ist and rabbi, was born in Jerusalem, and was also a Shabbatean 
kabbalist. He, too, joined the Sephardi community. Hayyim left 
Jerusalem on several occasions on missions for the Ashkenazi 
community and later became one of its scholars. Apparently 
he died in Damascus. There is no evidence for the view that 
Jacob Wilna was the ancestor of the *Elyashar family. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yaari, Sheluhei, 337-40; M. Benayahu, in: 
Yerushalayim, 4 (1953), 203-14; idem, in: Sefunot, 2 (1958), 147; idem, 
Rabbi Yaakov Elyashar (1960), 11-12. 

[Abraham David] 


WILPON, FRED (1936- _), U.S. sports executive and real 
estate developer. Wilpon, who was born in Brooklyn, n.y., 
graduated from the University of Michigan. He worked for 
Hanover Equities Corporation in New York from 1959 to 1969, 
rising to vice president. He joined Peter Sharp & Co. as a vice 
president and two years later co-founded the realty investment 
concern Sterling Equities of Manhasset, N.y., which developed 
and invested in real estate. From 1972, Sterling Equities and its 
affiliates purchased or developed over 17 million square feet 
of commercial property, 45,000 residential units, 8.5 million 
square feet of retail property, and three major sports com- 
plexes. In 1980 Wilpon and Saul Katz, the founders of Sterling 
Equities, acquired a partnership interest in the New York Mets 
professional baseball team, one of the major sports franchises 
in the United States. In 1985 Sterling invested in Pathogenesis 
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Laboratories, a medical research company focused on treat- 
ments for cystic fibrosis. Five years later Sterling joined with 
American Securities Capital Partners to form the first of four 
investment funds that invested in and managed real estate in 
43 states. In 2000, he and Katz co-founded, and Wilpon be- 
came chairman of, the Brooklyn Baseball Company, owner 
of the Brooklyn Cyclones, a minor league team. It marked 
the return of baseball to Brooklyn, which had been without a 
professional team since the departure of the Brooklyn Dodg- 
ers in 1956. In 2002 Sterling became full owner of the Mets, 
and Wilpon remained chairman and chief executive through 
the early years of the 21°t century. His son Jeff was senior ex- 
ecutive vice president and chief operating officer of the Mets. 
Other members of the Wilpon family served on the board of 
directors. Wilpon was a member of the New York City Hous- 
ing Task Force and served as a trustee of the Jewish Institute 
for Geriatric Care in New Hyde Park, n.y. 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


°WILSON, SIR CHARLES WILLIAM (1836-1905), English 
army officer and topographer. Wilson entered the Royal Engi- 
neers in 1855. He directed the survey of Jerusalem (1864-66) 
and the survey of Sinai (1868-69) for the Ordnance Survey. 
He later served as consul in Turkey, intelligence officer during 
the wars in Sudan (1884-85), and director-general of the Ord- 
nance Survey from 1886 to 1894, when he retired from mili- 
tary service with the rank of major-general. His publications 
on Erez Israel include the first exact map of Jerusalem (1864), 
which still serves as the topographical basis of the Old City; 
explanatory notes on the map (1865); and a map of the Sinai 
Peninsula (1869). Wilson also contributed to the volume on 
Jerusalem (1880) in the series Picturesque Palestine. During 
his work Wilson identified remains of the bridge which con- 
nected the Temple Mount with the Upper City in the Second 
Temple period; this has been named after him. He was one of 
the leaders of the ill-fated expedition to rescue General Gor- 
don in the Sudan in 1885 and was knighted the same year. Wil- 
son again visited Palestine in 1899 and 1904, trying to discover 
sites relating to early Christianity. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ch. M. Watson, The Life of Major-General 


Sir Charles William Wilson (1909). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB 


online. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


“WILSON, HAROLD, BARON WILSON OF RIEVAULX 
(1916-1995), British prime minister. Wilson was the son of an 
industrial chemist in Huddersfield, Yorkshire, and was edu- 
cated at Oxford. He entered Parliament in 1945, serving as 
the youngest member of Clement *Attlee’s cabinet in 1947-51. 
He became leader of the Labour Party in 1963 and served as 
prime minister in 1964-70 and 1974-76. Wilson had particu- 
larly close relations with members of the Jewish community, 
especially as his confidential advisors, such as his solicitor 
and confidante Lord *Goodman and a Yorkshire industri- 
alist, Lord *Kagan, from whom he sought economic advice. 
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Wilson admired Jews for those qualities he saw in himself: 
intelligence, social commitment, and an ability to rise above 
class-imposed obstacles. 

No fewer than 40 Jews were elected as Labour members 
of Parliament at the 1966 general election (out of 363 Labour 
MPs), and the Wilson years probably marked the zenith of the 
nexus between British Jewry and the Labour Party, especially 
among those who were young during the time of fascism. 
Subsequently, many in the Jewish community moved to the 
political right. Like most social democrats of his generation, 
Wilson was a strong supporter of Israel and wrote a book on 
the subject, The Chariot of Israel: Britain, America, and the 
State of Israel (1981). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 

[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 


WILSON, “SCOTTIE” (1891-1972), painter. Britain’s best 
known “naive” painter, Wilson was an endearing eccentric. 
He was born Lewis Freeman to eastern European immigrant 
parents in the Jewish section of the Gorbals slum district of 
Glasgow. Some sources state that he was born in London, al- 
though “Scottie” refers to his place of birth and the broad ac- 
cent he retained all his life. His formal education ended at the 
age of nine, after which he worked with an elder brother as a 
street-trader in Glasgow. In 1906 he enrolled in the Scottish 
Rifles and served in India and South Africa. His later work 
bears some resemblance to Indian bazaar painting, and he 
regularly incorporated in his works the design of the lotus 
flower. During World War 1 he served on the western front, 
after which he returned to street-trading in London and Scot- 
land. In the early 1930s he immigrated to Canada, working as 
an itinerant trader between Toronto and Vancouver. It was 
there that his artistic career started. He often related the tale of 
finding a beautiful gold pen, with a broad nib, which inspired 
him to doodle; images and faces seemed to flow from the pen 
involuntarily and he became obsessed with the results. Doz- 
ens of notebooks became filled with elaborate decorative pat- 
terns, fantasies based on images of childhood, in which nature 
was always beautiful and humans were always ugly. He began 
to use colored inks in delightful images of elaborate gardens, 
with fountains and resplendent flora and fauna. His favorite 
artist was Blake, whose mystical innocence is reflected in his 
work. After World War 11 he returned to London, and within 
a short time considerable interest was shown in his work. In 
Paris he was greatly encouraged by the artist Jean Dubuffet, 
who showed a particular interest in the work of children and 
eccentrics. Exhibitions of his drawings brought Wilson con- 
siderable fame; he was commissioned to paint murals for the 
National Bank of Switzerland, Basle, and dinner services by 
the Royal Worcester Porcelain Company. His work was ac- 
quired by the Tate Gallery, London, the Museum of Modern 
Art, New York, the Musée d’Art Moderne, Paris and many 
other public collections. Among the numerous works about 
Scottie Wilson is a monograph by Mervyn Levy (1966). More 
have appeared since his death. 
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ner, Scottie Wilson (1979). 
[Charles Samuel Spencer] 


WILSON, SOL (1896-1974), U.S. painter, printmaker, educa- 
tor. Born in Vilno, Russia, now Poland, Wilson emigrated to the 
US. in 1911. He studied art at Cooper Union and the National 
Academy of Design. Like many other American artists of his 
generation, he worked for the Works Project Administration 
during the Depression: among his public works were the paint- 
ings The Indian Ladder (1940) for the town of Delmar in New 
York and Outdoor Sports (1942) for Westhampton Beach, also in 
New York. His paintings of figures, interiors, and landscapes re- 
veal the influence of his art teachers, George Bellows and Rob- 
ert Henri. His visits to Massachusetts fishing villages resulted 
in numerous images of fisherman, boats, and harbors, such as 
Torn Sail and Provincetown Deck, rendered in expressive jewel 
tones of red, green, blue, yellow, or in a palette of earth tones, 
exemplified in To the Island. Wilson taught at the Art Students 
League and the American Artists School. He lived predomi- 
nantly in New York, but also spent time in Provincetown and 
Rockport, Massachusetts. His work has been exhibited at the 
Art Institute of Chicago, the Carnegie Institute, the Corcoran 
Gallery, the National Academy of Design, the Library of Con- 
gress, and the Whitney Museum, among other places. His work 
can be found in the collections of the Biro-Bidjan Museum, 
Russia, the Brooklyn Museum, the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, and the Smithsonian, among other museums. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Melosh, Engendering Culture: Manhood 
and Womanhood in New Deal Public Art and Theater (1991). 


[Nancy Buchwald (24 ed.)] 


“WILSON, WOODROW (1856-1924), 27 president of the 
United States (1913-21). Wilson tried to remain neutral during 
World War 1 but finally led his country into the conflict. After 
victory, he helped design the Versailles settlement, to which 
the U.S. Senate refused assent. Although Louis D. *Brandeis, 
whom Wilson appointed to the Supreme Court, oriented the 
president to the Zionist program, Wilson's prior approval of 
the Balfour Declaration derived from Allied grand strategy. 
Thereafter, Wilson displayed increased interest in the Jewish 
National Home concept and on several occasions gave it his 
public blessing, much to the chagrin of State Department per- 
sonnel. Wilson also helped write into the 1919 treaties guaran- 
tees for the minority enclaves (including Jews) in the newly 
created states of eastern Europe. Wilson’s benevolence toward 
Zionist aspirations reflected his concern for all suppressed na- 
tionalities and an idealism toward the future of the Holy Land 
stemming from a rich Christian background. In Wilson's day, 
the affinity between the United States and world Jewry was 
translated into Zionist terms. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Adler, in: JSOS, 10 (1948), 303-34; Lebow, in: 


Journal of Modern History, 40 (1968), 501-23. 
[Selig Adler] 
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WINAWER, BRUNO (1883-1944), Polish playwright and 
novelist. A Warsaw physicist, Winawer wrote many success- 
ful comedies in the style of G.B. Shaw. His belief that technical 
progress was the basis for social and political change found 
expression in his novels and in plays such as Roztwor profesora 
Pytla (“Professor Pytel’s Chemical Solution,” 1919) and R.H. 
Inzynier (“R.H., the Engineer,” 1923). 


WINCHELL, WALTER (1897-1972), U.S. newspaper col- 
umnist. Winchell, a New Yorker by birth, began contribut- 
ing theatrical gossip to the house organ of a theater chain 
when he was a young vaudeville actor. This led the New York 
Graphic to give him his own column, “On Broadway,’ in 1924, 
and in 1929 he moved to Hearst’s Daily Mirror. Over the years 
he gained a position of unmatched power among newspaper 
writers. His sources included presidents and kings, industrial 
tycoons, the leaders of show business, and gangster racketeers. 
His popularity was due mainly to the sensational disclosures 
for which he became a byword. In the mid-1950s, at the peak 
of his career, he had an estimated public of more than 35 mil- 
lion readers as a syndicated columnist in more than 2,000 
daily newspapers. 

Winchell ruled the airwaves from 1930 to 1957, when he 
captivated radio audiences with his colorful, fast-paced, de- 
livery of entertainment news, gossip, and innuendo. In 1956 
he debuted on television, hosting The Walter Winchell Show, a 
weekly variety program; and from 1957 to 1958 he hosted The 
Walter Winchell File, a series about the crime stories he had 
covered while working with the New York City Police Depart- 
ment. Most memorable to television viewers at the time was 
Winchell’s rapid-fire narration on the popular crime drama 
series The Untouchables (1959-63), based on the 1930s exploits 
of real-life FBI special agent Elliot Ness and his team, and 
mobster Al Capone and his henchmen. 

The Tv biopic Winchell was made in 1998, directed by 
Paul Mazursky and starring Stanley Tucci in the title role. 
Winchell was inducted into the Radio Hall of Fame in 2004. 

His book Winchell Exclusive: Things That Happened to 
Me - and Me to Them was published in 1975. 

As founder of the Damon Runyon Cancer Fund in 1946 
in memory of his writer friend, Winchell raised millions of 
dollars for cancer research and care. By 2005 the foundation 
had invested more than $170 million in cancer research, sup- 
porting some 3,000 scientists in the US. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Weiner, Let’s Go to Press: A Biography 
of Walter Winchell (1955). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Klurfeld, 
Winchell: His Life and Times (1976); M. Machlin, The Gossip Wars 
(1981); J. Mosedale, The Men Who Invented Broadway (1981); M. 
Herr, Walter Winchell (1990); N. Gabler, Winchell: Gossip, Power, 
and the Culture of Celebrity (1994); L. Stuart, The Secret Life of Wal- 
ter Winchell (2003). 

[Bernard Lewis / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


WINCHESTER, cathedral city in Hampshire, S. England. 
Jews are first mentioned there in 1148 when, in the survey of 
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city property, Benedict and Ursulinus are recorded as tenants 
of the bishop. A community subsequently grew up and was 
possibly visited by Abraham *Ibn Ezra, who mentions the 
city in his astronomical writings. It was the only large town 
in England where there were no anti-Jewish disorders in 1190, 
but a *blood libel resulted in some disturbance two years later. 
It ranked fourth in the Donum. During the 13"* century the 
community was one of the most important in England and 
an *archa was situated there. The Jewish quarter was in the 
heart of the city (the present Jewry Street). The constable of 
Winchester Castle was also Keeper of the Jews. A tower in the 
castle was known as the Jews’ Tower — either because Jews were 
permitted to take refuge there or because it was used for their 
periodical imprisonments. The community experienced a se- 
ries of child-murder accusations between 1225 and 1235. It may 
have been in connection with one of these that in 1235 the lead- 
ing member of the community, Abraham Pinch, was hanged 
in front of the synagogue which he himself maintained. The 
most tragic event occurred in 1262, when Simon de Montfort 
sacked the Jewish quarter in Winchester. Among outstand- 
ing local capitalists in the second half of the 13‘ century was 
Licoricia, who was murdered in 1277; her son Benedict was 
among the Winchester Jews hanged in 1278 on a charge of coin 
clipping. Benedict fil’ Abraham of Winchester, on the other 
hand, was the only known English Jew in the Middle Ages 
to be admitted to the Merchant Guild (1268). Another son of 
Licoricia, Asher, scratched an inscription, recorded by John 
Selden, on the wall of his dungeon in Winchester Castle, where 
he was imprisoned when the Jews of England were arrested 
in 1287. About this time, the principal Winchester synagogue 
was confiscated. Approximately 16 local Jewish householders 
remained by the time of the expulsion of the Jews from Eng- 
land in 1290, their wealth valued at £44. No organized Jewish 
community has existed there in recent times. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: JC (Sept. 16, 1892), 14; Abrahams, in: JHSET, 
2 (1894-95), 102; Stokes, ibid., 10 (1921-23), 193-4; Adler, ibid. (1928 
31), 171-2; idem, in: JHSEM, 4 (1942), 1-8; C. Roth, Jews of Medieval 
Oxford (1951), index, s..v. Winchester, Licoricia, David, etc.; Roth, 
England, index; Turner, in: Hampshire Review, 21 (1954), 17-21. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.G. Richardson, English Jewry Under the Angevin 
Kings (1960), index; R.B. Brown and S. McCartney in JHSET 39 (2004), 
14-34; S. Bartlet in Jewish Culture and History 3(2) (2000), 31-54; P. 
Allin in JHSET 27 (1982), 32-39; J. Hillaby and R. Sermon in Trans. 
Bristol & Gloucs. Archaeol. Soc. 122 (2004), 142-143. 


[Cecil Roth / Joe Hillaby (274 ed.)] 


°WINCKLER, HUGO (1863-1913), German Orientalist and 
Bible scholar. Winckler was born in Graefenhainichen. He 
became a lecturer at Berlin University in 1891 and professor 
extraordinary in 1904. During the first years of his scholarly 
activity, he devoted himself to the study of Assyrian inscrip- 
tions; he published the Sargon inscriptions in 1889, as well 
as various studies on the ancient Near East which included 
a history of Israel, Geschichte Israels... (2 vols., 1895-1900), 
and a work on the code of Hammurapi, Die Gesetze Ham- 
murabis... (1902). In 1903-04 he took part in the excavations 
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of Sidon and from 1906 to 1912 was in charge of the German 
excavations at Boghazkéy (ancient Hattusas, the capital of 
the Hittite Empire in Asia Minor). There he was successful in 
discovering the royal Hittite archives, opening the history of 
the Hittite kingdom to the scholarly world. Winckler did not, 
however, live to see the deciphering of the Hittite language. 
He was one of the founders of the pan-Babylonian school in 
the study of the Bible. These scholars claimed that there was 
a single common cultural system, overwhelmingly influenced 
by the Babylonians, which extended over the whole of the an- 
cient Near East. This school assumed that the Bible was also 
rooted in this culture, and not merely influenced by it. The 
other prominent exponents of this school were Winckler’s 
disciples, E *Delitzsch and A. *Jeremias. 

Winckler’s other publications included a critical edi- 
tion (written with L. Abel) of the Tell el-Amarna letters, Der 
Thontafelfund von El-Amarna (2 vols., 1889-1900); a German 
translation of these letters, Die Thontafeln von Tell-El-Amarna 
(2 vols., 1896); Das Alte Westasien (1899); and publications in 
the series Der Alte Orient. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: O. Weber, in: Mitteilungen der Vorderasia- 
tisch-Aegyptischen Gesellschaft, 20 (1915), 13-24. 

[Michael Avi- Yonah and Menahem Haran] 


WINDER, LUDWIG (1889-1946), Bohemian journalist and 
writer. Born in Schaffa in Moravia, Winder grew up in nearby 
Holleschau, where he was raised in an atmosphere of religious 
rigor. After moving to Vienna, he worked for the liberal news- 
paper Die Zeit before joining the editorial staff of the national- 
ist Deutsche Zeitung Bohemia in Prague. In 1917, he published 
his first novel, Die rasende Rotationsmaschine, which illustrates 
the difficulties Jews from religious eastern communities faced 
in integrating themselves into modern western society. Sub- 
sequent novels, such as Die juedische Orgel (1922) and Hugo: 
Tragoedie eines Knaben (1924), deal primarily with the des- 
perate struggle of young eastern Jews for a secular existence, 
and show - as the posthumously published manuscript Ge- 
schichte meines Vaters suggests conclusively - autobiographi- 
cal traces. Throughout his writings, Winder perceives modern 
Jewish existence as a state of alienation and psychic deforma- 
tion, limited by confining traditions and antisemitism. In later 
novels, he shifted his focus towards the history and downfall 
of the Austrian Danube monarchy, vividly envisioned in Die 
nachgeholten Freuden (1927), Der Kammerdiener (1945), and 
especially in Der Thronfolger (1938), which, critical of the Aus- 
trian Archduke Franz Ferdinand, was immediately banned. A 
member of the so-called “Prague circle” and a close friend of 
Max Brod, Felix Weltsch, Johannes Urzidil, and Oskar Baum, 
Winder fled Prague in 1939 with his wife and older daughter 
(his younger daughter died in Bergen-Belsen in 1945), set- 
tling in England, where he lived until his death. During his 
last years, he finished two additional novels: Die November- 
wolke (1942), a story about emigrants during a bombing night 
in London, and Die Pflicht (1943), which deals with Czech re- 
sistance to the German invaders. 
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Gott?... (2002). 
[Philipp Theisohn (2"4 ed.)] 


WINE, fermented grape juice. (For wine in biblical times, see 
*Food.) Wine was a popular beverage in talmudic times. Pro- 
duced in winepresses called bet ha-gat (Tosef., Ter. 3:7), and 
stored in wine cellars called heftek or appotik (Av. Zar. 2:7), 
the newly pressed wine, prior to fermentation, was known as 
yayin mi-gat (“wine from the vat”; Sanh. 70a); yayin yashan 
(“old wine”) was wine from the previous year, and that from 
earlier vintages, yashan noshan (“old, very old”). The last was 
usually diluted by one-third with water in order to reduce its 
potency. 


Varieties of Wine 
Several varieties of wine are mentioned in the Talmud: 

(1) aluntit (“old wine mixed with clear water and bal- 
sam, Av. Zar, 30a); 

(2) kafrisin (“caper wine,’ Ker. 6a; according to Rashi, 
Cyprus wine); 

(3) ilyaston (“a sweet wine produced by drying the grapes 
in the sun for three days, and then treading them in the mid- 
day heat”; BB 97b; Men. 8:6); 

(4) meushan (“from the juice of smoked or fumigated 
sweet grapes”; Men. ibid.); 

(5) appiktevizi (“an aperitif”; Shab. 12a); 

(6) pesinyaton (“a bitter wine”; TJ, Av. Zar. 2:3, 41a); 

(7) zimmukin (“raisin wine”; BB 97b); 

(8) inomilin (“wine mixed with honey and pepper”; 
Shab. 20:2); 

(9) enogeron (“wine added to oil and garum”); and 

(10) kunditon (“wine mixed with spices”; TJ, Av. Zar. 
ibid.). Matured sour wine was called homez (“vinegar”). 


Attitude of the Rabbis to the Consumption of Wine 

The rabbis considered that wine taken in moderation induces 
appetite, “sustains and makes glad” (Ber. 35b), and is beneficial 
to health. “Wine is the greatest of all medicines: where wine is 
lacking, drugs are necessary” (BB 58b). Old wine, in particu- 
lar, benefits the intestines, though ordinary wine may do harm 
(Ber. 51a), an assertion corroborated by the story of the rabbi 
who was cured of a severe bowel disorder by drinking 70-year- 
old apple wine (Av. Zar. 4ob). R. Eleazar suggested (Meg. 16b) 
that “old wine” was among “the good things of Egypt” which 
Joseph sent to his aging father (Gen. 45:23), whereas accord- 
ing to some opinion the “tree of knowledge” of which Adam 
ate was a vine (Ber 40a; Gen. R. 15:7). 

The rabbis deliberately rejected the suggestion that ab- 
stention from wine and meat be mandatorily instituted as 
a sign of mourning for the destruction of the Temple. They 
maintained that such a decree would impose unbearable hard- 
ship on the public (BB 6ob). At the end of days wine will form 
an integral part of the eschatological banquet (Ber. 34b). The 
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rabbis are known to have indulged; some, notably Mar Ukva 
(Shab. 140a) could drink with ease, while others, like R. Judah 
(whose capacity was severely tested by the four seder cups, 
Ned. 49b) could not. The rabbis even suggested that wine was 
an inducement to the advancement of their chosen calling. R. 
Huna maintained that it “helps to open the heart to reason- 
ing” (BB 12b), and Rabbah advised students whose supplies of 
wine were limited to drink it in large mouthfuls, in order to 
secure the maximum benefit (Suk. 49b). Sleep or a long walk 
(BB 10a; Er. 64b) was prescribed for those who interpreted this 
advice too literally and became heavy with drink. 

Excessive consumption of alcohol was frowned upon and 
overindulgence was thought to be injurious to health, as was 
shown by Abba Saul (a gravedigger by profession), who, upon 
examining the skeletons of various corpses, deduced what the 
effect of liquor was on the bones (Nid. 24b). A prayer recited 
in a state of intoxication is “an abomination” (Er. 64a). 


Wine in Religious Ceremonies 

The ceremonies of *Kiddush and *Havdalah on Sabbaths and 
Festivals should be performed with wine (Pes. 105b-6a). Only 
in countries where beer is the national beverage may the lat- 
ter be substituted for Havdalah (Pes. 107a). Four cups of wine 
must be drunk at the *Passover seder, two cups at weddings, 
and one at circumcisions. Indeed, the goblet of wine and the 
benediction recited over it symbolize the festivity of the oc- 
casion. During the nine days of *Av, wine may only be drunk 
at Kiddush on Sabbath. 

In accordance with the biblical injunction to “give strong 
wine to him that is ready to perish, and wine unto the bitter 
in soul” (Prov. 31:6), a “cup of consolation” was offered to the 
bereaved after a funeral at the “meal of comforting.” Origi- 
nally, it was ten glasses of wine to which were added four more 
(Ket. 8b). In modern times this practice has been discontin- 
ued (Tur, yD 378). 

Before drinking wine, a special benediction is recited “for 
the fruit of the vine” (Ber. 6:1; Sh. Ar., OH 202:1), in contrast to 
the She-ha-Kol benediction, which is the normal blessing for 
all juices extracted from fruit or vegetables. Grace, after eat- 
ing food prepared from the designated produce of Erez Israel 
(grapes, figs, olives, pomegranates, or dates), is also recited af- 
ter drinking wine (Sh. Ar., oH 10:8, 11; see *Grace after Meals). 
One who leads a group of three or more males in the recita- 
tion of the Grace after Meals may pronounce the blessing over 
a cup of wine, which is then sipped by those present (Sh. Ar., 
OH 190). When drinking in company, it is customary to wish 
one another Je-Hayyim (“to life”; Shab. 67b). 


Wine of Gentiles 

Wine consecrated by gentiles for idol worship is called yein 
nesekh (“libation wine”) and, like anything so dedicated, is 
absolutely forbidden. A person may not drink such wine, de- 
rive any benefit from it, nor handle it (Sh. Ar., yD 133:5-6). 
Any food or drink brought into contact with more than one- 
quarter of a log of yein nesekh (or setam yeinam, see below) is 
rendered unclean (Av. Zar. 31a). 
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Wine processed and/or bottled by gentiles for regular 
use (and not idol worship) is called setam yeinam (“ordinary 
wine”). It is, however, equally forbidden in order to avoid the 
suspicion that it may possibly be yein nesekh, and to avert in- 
termarriage with non-Jews resulting from social intercourse 
with them (Deut. 7:7; Sanh. 106a; Av. Zar. 36b, and Rashi, loc 
cit). The prohibition did not include “boiled wine” (Av. Zar. 
29b); wine whose taste was dominated by its content of honey 
and spices; nor, according to some opinions, an alcoholic bev- 
erage consisting of one part of wine to seven parts of water; 
nor other alcoholic beverages (e.g., whiskey, beer, etc.). 

The interdiction against the drinking of non-Jewish 
wine is so severe, that even if a gentile merely touches wine 
prepared by a Jew it is still prohibited, unless the bottle was 
securely corked and sealed. Most later rabbinic authorities 
ruled, however, that ifa gentile touched the wine of a Jew with 
the intention of causing him damage by “defiling” it, the Jew 
may drink the wine; this is done in order to discourage other 
gentiles from following suit. The “gentile” referred to above is 
one who “serves idols”; “the wine of a non-Jew who does not 
serve idols is forbidden as far as drinking is concerned (be- 
cause of the fear of intermarriage), but the Jew may trade in it 
since there is no fear of idolatry. Ifa gentile, however, touches 
the wine “by accident,” it is permitted, even for consumption. 
Many authorities maintain that since non-Jews have ceased 
to be idolaters, their touch should always be considered “ac- 
cidental” and the wine thus fit for consumption (Isserles to 
Sh. Ar., YD 124:24). Some authorities also state that a Jew who 
drinks wine belonging to a Christian has not committed a sin 
which would invalidate him as witness before a rabbinic court 
(Isserles, Responsa, ed. Cracow 1640, no. 124; later editions 
omitted this responsum). 

In the rapidly changing society of modern times, where 
the Jewish community must inevitably come into closer con- 
tact with the non-Jewish world, these laws are mainly hon- 
ored in the breach except among the Orthodox. The Rabbin- 
ical Assembly of the Conservative movement in the United 
States has ruled that non-Jewish wine may be consumed gen- 
erally, but only Jewish (kasher) wine may be used for religious 
ceremonies. 

See also the various types of alcoholic beverages. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenstein, Dinim, 168f. 


WINE, SHERWIN (1928-_), Humanist rabbi. Born in De- 
troit, Michigan, Wine left his Conservative Jewish upbringing 
to found the world’s first non-deified Jewish movement known 
as Humanistic Judaism. Self-described as strongly Jewish but 
with a focus on culture rather than religion, Wine earned de- 
grees from the University of Michigan and Hebrew Union Col- 
lege in an effort to build a career as a counselor to the Jewish 
people. In 1963, he founded the Birmingham Temple in sub- 
urban Detroit, the first Humanistic congregation. 

In the Birmingham Temple's library, a Torah stands on 
a pedestal, one of the “good books” offered there. Humanism 
focuses on Judaism as a culture and humans as self-reliant. 
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Wine established the Birmingham Temple with eight 
families who wanted to belong to a Jewish community with- 
out the trappings of formal religion. The Temple membership 
now numbers about 400 families. 

In 1969, he helped establish the Society for Humanistic 
Judaism as a national outreach vehicle for the movement. In 
1986, the International Federation of Secular Humanistic Jews 
was formed to connect Humanistic Jews around the world. 
Wine became the dean of the International Institute for Sec- 
ular Humanistic Judaism in North America. The movement 
started ordaining rabbis in 1992, two of whom succeeded Wine 
upon his semi-retirement in 1997. 

He was involved in organizing the Leadership Confer- 
ence of Secular and Humanistic Jews, the Center for New 
Thinking, the North American Committee for Humanism, the 
Humanist Institute and the Conference of Liberal Religion. He 
is the author of “Humanistic Judaism,’ “Judaism beyond God,’ 
“Celebration,” and “Staying Sane in a Crazy World.” Wine also 
contributed to Judaism in a Secular Age: An Anthology of Secu- 
lar Humanistic Jewish Thought. 

Before founding the Humanistic movement, Wine served 
two years in Korea as a U.S. Army chaplain and several years 
as a rabbi at Reform pulpits in Detroit and Windsor. Wine 
believes the Jewish people survived history by human will. 
Today, the secular Humanistic movement involves more than 
30,000 people across North America, but it has yet to gain ac- 
ceptance by the rest of the Jewish movements. 


[Lynne Schreiber (2"¢ ed.)] 


WINE AND LIQUOR TRADE. 

Talmudic Period 

The strict prohibition against the use of gentile wine during 
the talmudic period, originally limited to wine used in idol- 
atrous libations but later extended to include all non-Jewish 
wine (Av. Zar. 2:3, and 36b), must of necessity have concen- 
trated the Jewish wine trade in the hands of Jews. Apart from 
this, however, there is no evidence of any specific Jewish as- 
pect to the wine trade during this period. There are references 
to Jewish keepers of wine taverns (Lev. R. 12:1). A certain dif- 
ference may be detected between Erez Israel and Babylonia. 
Whereas in the former, a Mediterranean country, Jews drank 
wine in preference to other alcoholic beverages, in Babylonia 
the brewing of beer and other alcoholic beverages was much 
more common. Some of the Babylonian amoraim were brew- 
ers, among them R. Papa, who was regarded as an expert and 
amassed a considerable fortune from it (Pes. 113a; BM 65a). 
However the vine was cultivated in the neighborhood of Sura 
and Jews were engaged in the manufacture and sale of wine 
(Ber. 5b). 


Middle Ages (to 16 Century) 

As a result of both the historio-economic and the religious 
factors, during the Middle Ages viticulture was one of the 
branches of agriculture in which Jews had traditional interest 
and technical proficiency. The rabbinical responsa and *tak- 
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kanot provide ample instances of the endeavors made by Jews 
to obtain supplies of suitably pure wine and the arrangements 
made for doing so. This was perhaps one of the main reasons 
why the Jews continued to engage in viticulture longer than 
in other types of agriculture in this period, though from the 
11 century the sources mention that Jews in Western Europe 
also drank mead. In several areas, Jewish winegrowers or vint- 
ners also sold wine to Christians. In the region of Troyes, the 
teacher of *Rashi (b. 1050) used to sell “from his barrel to the 
gentile” (Rashi, Resp., no. 159). The Jews of Speyer and Worms 
were licensed by the emperor in 1090 “to sell their wine to 
Christians” (Aronius, Regesten, nos. 170-1). 

The antagonisms created by the sale of a product to which 
Jews and Christians attached divergent sacral usages and reg- 
ulations are reflected in complaints such as that “on the inso- 
lence of the Jews” by archbishop *Agobard of Lyons, who wrote 
(c. 825): “As to wine which even they themselves consider un- 
clean and use only for sale to Christians — if it should happen 
that some of it is spilt on the earth, even in a dirty place, they 
hasten to collect it and return it for keeping in jars.” The prob- 
lem is even more strongly presented by Pope *Innocent 111 in 
his letter of January 1208: “At the vintage season the Jew, shod 
in linen boots, treads the wine; and having extracted the purer 
wine in accordance with the Jewish rite they retain some for 
their own pleasure, and the rest, the part which is abominable 
to them, they leave to the faithful Christians; and with this, 
now and again, the sacrament of the blood of Christ is per- 
formed.” The description may apply either to Jewish vintners 
and vineyard owners or to Jews who made arrangements with 
Christian owners to permit the Jews to extract pure wine in 
accordance with Jewish law. 

In the Muslim countries the Jewish wine trade assumed 
considerable proportions, as indicated by examples from 12'- 
century Egypt. It is reported in 1136 that “four partners [all 
Jews] joined in the production of wine with the enormous 
sum of 1,510 dinars”; upon liquidating the partnership and 
paying their taxes, all expressed their satisfaction (S.D. Goit- 
ein, Mediterranean Society (1967), 364). In about 1150 a Jew- 
ish estate included 1,937 jars of wine, worth about 200-300 
dinars (ibid., 264). The amounts cited indicate that such thriv- 
ing business had Muslim customers besides Jews and Chris- 
tians. In England, in the 12" and 13" centuries, Jews imported 
wine, and “were exempt from paying any custom or toll or 
any due on wine, in just the same way as the king himself, 
whose chattels they were” (Roth, England, 102-3; cf. also 115, 
note). In Central Europe, Jewish drinking habits were already 
gradually changing in the 13" century, as shown by the man 
who asked R. *Meir b. Baruch of Rothenburg for his opinion 
“about beer [i.e., whether this might be used for *Kiddush], 
for in his locality there is sometimes a lack of wine.” R. Meir 
answered: “There is no wine in Westphalia, but in all [other] 
principalities there is abundant wine; and there is wine in your 
city throughout the year. It seems to me that you personally 
drink mostly wine; and if at the end of the year there is some 
dearth of wine you will find it in your neighborhood.... Cer- 
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tainly you know that it is proper to recite Kiddush over wine” 
(Meir b. Baruch of Rothenburg, Resp., ed. by Y.Z. Kahana, 
vol. 1, nos. 72, 80). 

While by the 15 century Jews must have practically 
ceased to own vineyards and practice viticulture, trade in 
wine and other alcoholic beverages was becoming a major 
Jewish occupation in the German and west Slavic lands. This 
was part of the general trend of increasing commerce between 
town and country in this period in which Jews took an active 
part, not least because they were expelled from the larger cit- 
ies (see *Expulsions). The competition of the Jewish vintner 
was an object of complaints by the guilds, such as that of Re- 
gensburg in 1516 (cf. R. Straus, Urkunden und Aktenstuecke 
zur Geschichte der Juden in Regensburg (1960), 291, no. 833). 
In part, this commerce was combined with credit extension, 
as explained by Jews in Regensburg in 1518, who lent money 
to the boatmen carrying wine to the city and were sometimes 
repaid in kind (ibid., 358, no. 988). 

In both Muslim and Christian Spain, the sale and con- 
sumption of wine in the Middle Ages were subject to taxation 
by the autonomous Jewish communal administration. The un- 
broken records give evidence of the significant scale on which 
Spanish Jewry engaged in business. Copious wine drinking by 
the upper Jewish social strata is also frequently mentioned in 
Jewish poetry in Spain. After 1391 exiles from Spain carried 
their wine trade to Islamic countries, and occasionally aroused 
opposition from their hosts. These traditions and trends were 
in part continued, in part considerably modified, in the course 
of the 16 and 17* centuries. 

[Haim Hillel Ben-Sasson] 


16'» Century to Modern Times 

From the 16 to the 19"* centuries the production and sale of 
alcoholic beverages was a major industry in Poland-Lithu- 
ania and Russia. It also occupied an important place in the 
economy of Bohemia, Silesia, Hungary, and Bessarabia. As 
essentially connected with agriculture, it was carried out 
in rural estates and formed one of the main sources of rev- 
enue for their proprietors. The Jews entered this industry 
under the *arenda (“rental”) system in the rural economy in 
which by the 16" century they played an essential role. The 
Jewish tavern keeper became part of the regular socioeco- 
nomic pattern of life in the town and village. The association 
of the Jew with this activity contributed another negative fea- 
ture to the popularly created image of the Jew while also af- 
fecting Jewish living habits and standards. The alcoholic bev- 
erage industry afforded to the Jews a variety of occupations 
and a source of livelihood enabling them to raise their living 
standards. 

In almost all the rural estates in Poland, the owners held 
the monopoly over the production and sale of alcoholic bev- 
erages, and the heavy drinking habits of the peasants in these 
countries made it a highly lucrative prerogative. The partici- 
pation of Jews took the form of leasing in one of the following 
ways: The lease of breweries, distilleries, and taverns which 
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was part of the wider arenda system in Poland and in Ukrai- 
nian and Belorussian territories: often, the lease of breweries 
and distilleries, together with taverns, formed a separate con- 
cession; the basic leasehold concession of the single tavern, 
which was rented either directly from the noble estate owner 
or from a larger-scale Jewish leaseholder. All leases were 
granted for a limited term, often for three years, sometimes 
for one year only. Jewish communal regulations (takkanot) ef- 
fectively limited competition between Jews in bidding for the 
leases at least to the end of the 17" century (see *Councils of 
the Lands). Tavern keepers were the largest group of Jews oc- 
cupied in the industry. They frequently belonged to the poorer 
class of Jew who had contact with the peasants. 

The industry also accounted for an appreciable num- 
ber of brewers and distillers who worked for the brewery or 
distillery leaseholders as employees. They were sometimes 
also employed by taverners. In the middle of the 17" century, 
this group represented about 30% of the Jews engaged in the 
production and sale of alcoholic beverages on Polish terri- 
tory. On the crown estates, the income from the production 
and sale of alcoholic beverages amounted to 0.3% of the total 
revenues in 1564, and to about 40% in 1789, an immense in- 
crease directly connected with the participation of the Jews 
in this industry. 

Jews also played a similar role in the towns. The location 
privileges accorded to townships in Eastern Europe usually 
granted the municipality the right to lease production and sale 
of alcoholic beverages in the town to an individual local resi- 
dent. Jews also often competed with other townsmen for this 
concession, and were generally more ready to supply credit 
than their Christian competitors. In 1600 the magistrate of 
Kazimierz complained: “The Jews are not permitted to keep 
taverns, and yet they deal openly in the sale of vodka, wine, 
and mead; they hire musicians to tempt in people” (M. Bala- 
ban, Dzieje Zydéw w Krakowie ina Kazimierzu, 1 (1931), 197). 
Jewish sources confirm the nature of the competition that took 
place in the cities. The communal regulations for the district 
of Volhynia of about 1602 enjoin that: 

In order to prevent the entry... [to Jewish houses] of 
gentiles, who came to buy on Saturdays and Festivals, they 
[the Jewish taverners] should all of them be compelled to 
take down the sign that they hang up over the entrance to the 
house on weekdays to let it be known that there is beer and 
mead inside for sale. That sign shall they take down before 
the beginning of Sabbath until its end (see H.H. Ben-Sasson, 
in: Zion, 21 (1956), 199). 

In *Belaya Tserkov in about 1648, 17 taverns were owned 
by Jews, although the Jewish population consisted of only 100 
families. In towns in Poland and Lithuania where the mo- 
nopoly was held by the city, it was also leased to Jews. The 
municipal prerogative was usurped by the manorial owners 
of the towns during the 17" century, and the concessions for 
production and sale of alcoholic beverages were leased to Jews 
on an increasing scale. In the old crown cities, Jews also often 
leased the tavern from the city authority. 
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WINE AND LIQUOR TRADE 


In the second half of the 16‘ and the first half of the 17 
century, a considerable number of Jewish distillers, brewers, 
and taverners were thus occupied on the estates of the mag- 
nates situated in the Belorussian and Ukrainian territories 
under Poland. Ruin came in 1648-51, following the *Chmiel- 
nicki uprising. After the truce was concluded between Poland 
and Russia in 1667, Jewish taverners could again settle in the 
Ukraine in the region on the right bank of the River Dnieper; 
the lands on the left bank passed to Russia, from which Jews 
were excluded. Jewish taverners were not therefore found in 
the latter area until the end of the 18" and beginning of the 
196 century. The proportion of Jews gainfully engaged in the 
production and sale of alcoholic beverages amounted in 1765 
to 15% of the Jewish residents in the towns, and at the period 
of the partitions of *Poland-Lithuania (1772-95) to about 85% 
of Jewish residents in rural areas. In 1791 it was estimated that 
if the Jews were to be debarred from leasing taverns, about 
50,000 people would have to replace them in this occupation, 
and this was used as an argument against the Russian authori- 
ties when they wished to exclude the Jews, in territories then 
annexed to Russia, from this source of livelihood. 

In the period before 1648, Jewish participation in the li- 
quor trade as taverners gave rise to social tensions, which are 
reflected in contemporary Jewish works and communal regu- 
lations, while furnishing a source for anti-Jewish accusations 
and conflicts between the peasants and Jewish taverners. An- 
tisemites ascribed the drunkenness prevalent among the peas- 
ants, and their permanent state of indebtedness, to the wily 
Jewish taverner, who also extended credit to them. During 
the 17" and 18" centuries there were uprisings against Jewish 
leaseholders on numerous estates in Poland, and the com- 
plaints of the peasants on the crown estates were often taken 
up by the courts. After 1648, as opportunities for employment 
narrowed with the progressive deterioration in Poland of the 
economy and culture, the hostility intensified and conditions 
became more difficult for the Jews, in particular for the keeper 
of the single tavern. He was at the mercy of the despotic noble 
who ruled the village. In his autobiography Solomon *Maimon 
recalls vivid childhood memories of the tribulations of a Jew- 
ish leaseholder in the 18* century. 

Toward the end of the 18 century, in particular after the 
*Haidamack massacres of 1768, spokesmen of Polish mercan- 
tilist and physiocratic theories represented the presence of 
Jews in the villages and taverns as highly detrimental to Pol- 
ish economy and society. With few exceptions, the opinion 
prevailed that the Jewish leaseholders were responsible for the 
deterioration of the towns and the misery of the countryside. 
To gain control of these concessions was of greatest impor- 
tance to the impoverished Polish towns, as the production and 
sale of alcoholic beverages was a principal branch of the urban 
economy and its principal source of revenue. Elimination of 
Jews from this occupation became, therefore, one of the main 
slogans of the All-Polish middle-class movement between 1788 
and 1892. The Polish Sejm (“diet”) had passed a bill in 1776 
establishing the prior right of the citizen to the lease of the 
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production and sale of alcoholic beverages in smaller towns. 
However, few candidates with the necessary capital could be 
found, and these soon had to give it up. As a result, in these 
towns also the lease passed to Jews. In 1783 an order was issued 
in Belorussia debarring Jews from traffic in alcoholic bever- 
ages in the towns, and the income from taverns was given to 
the municipalities; but this was canceled in 1785. 

Following the partitions of Poland-Lithuania, the Jews in 
the taverns and villages became the scapegoats of the Russian 
and Polish ruling classes for the poverty and wretchedness of 
the peasants. These classes were closely bound by social inter- 
ests and class consciousness, although divided by national and 
religious enmities. In the large tracts now occupied by Russia 
the peasants were of the Greek Orthodox faith, and although 
despised socially, were now the concern of the Russian author- 
ities. The allegation against the Jew as “the scourge of the vil- 
lage,’ intoxicating the ignorant peasant because of the misery 
of his lot, became a spurious slogan for social reform for both 
the rulers of Russia and their Polish opponents. Elimination 
of Jewish taverners had started even before the partitions of 
Poland, and subsequently proceeded with the approval of the 
Russian governors. 

The other states which had gained Polish territory also 
took up this policy, although with less concentration. The Pat- 
ent of Tolerance issued by the Austrian emperor *Joseph 11 
in 1782 ordered all the owners of estates to discharge Jewish 
leaseholders from their domains within two years. This deci- 
sion was, however, not carried out. About 1805 the Prussian 
authorities prepared a ban against leasing taverns to Jews, but 
owing to the occupation of the country by Napoleon, it was 
never put into effect. In 1804 Russian legislation prohibited 
Jews from living in the villages. In the period of Napoleon's 
ascendancy, the Russian authorities refrained from taking ac- 
tion, and in 1812 the orders were suspended. However, after 
1830, the stereotype of Jewish guilt for the drunkenness of the 
peasants was widely propagated in the Polish press. Steps were 
taken for supervision of the Jews in the name of benefiting the 
peasant. In Bessarabia the participation of Jews in the produc- 
tion and sale of alcoholic beverages was limited in 1818. Legis- 
lation passed in Russia in 1835 prohibited the Jews from selling 
alcoholic beverages on credit to the peasants, and canceled all 
the peasants’ debts to Jewish taverners. A law of 1866 permit- 
ted Jews to lease breweries and distilleries only in towns and 
villages inhabited by Jews. These measures had little result. 
In Belorussia between 1883 and 1888, 31.6% of the distilleries 
in the province of Vitebsk and 76.3% in that of Grodno were 
Jewish-owned. Full rights to produce and trade in alcoholic 
beverages in Russia had been permitted to Jews belonging to 
the category of “merchants of the first class,” but after 1882 re- 
strictions were also applied against them. 

The part played by Jews in the liquor industry contin- 
ued to concern the Russian government well into the 20% 
century, even though assuming other forms. The emancipa- 
tion of the peasants, cancellation of the compulsory quota of 
consumption, and abrogation of the monopoly of the estate 
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owners changed the economic character and social aspects of 
the problem. In independent Poland between the two world 
wars, various economic and legal measures were taken to 
drive the Jews from this branch, including regulations for 
hygiene and manipulation of the state monopoly on the sale 
of vodka. The development of capitalist industry and trade in 
the second half of the 19" century and freer access to Jews to 
take up crafts, enabled many Jews in Eastern Europe to enter 
other branches of the economy. Even so, the image of the Jew 
invoked by antisemites in Eastern Europe still made frequent 
use of the hated Jewish taverner. 

The feelings of loathing with which the Jew regarded his 
place behind the tavern counter is powerfully expressed by 
the poet H.N. *Bialik. The taverner and his family saw them- 
selves placed at the: 


meeting between the gates of purity and defilement.../ There, in 

a human swine cave, in the sacrilege of a tavern, /in streams of 

impious libation,... /over a yellow-leaved volume, /my father’s 

head appeared, the skull of a tortured matter... /... in smoke 
clouds, his face sick with sorrow, eyes shedding blood... /the 
faces were monstrous... the words a filthy stream... /To a child’s 
ear alone... /serenely quietly flowed, the murmur of Torah... 
the words of the living God... /He [the taverner] would sit... 
among stretched-out revelers,/... mounting the scaffold each 
day, thrown to the lions each day... (trans. by Robert Friend, 
in S.Y. Penueli and A. Ukhmani (eds.), Anthology of Modern 

Hebrew Poetry, 1 (1966), 47-48.) [Jacob Goldberg] 
IN NORTH AMERICA. In addition to the prohibition against 
partaking of non-Jewish wine, its ceremonial use for various 
occasions, such as *Kiddush and on all festive occasions, as 
well as the need for all wine and liquors to be kasher for Pass- 
over, observances both practiced even by those who were not 
particular with regard to non-Jewish wine for ordinary use, 
resulted in a specific Jewish trade in wine (and for Passover 
in other liquors) for specific Jewish consumption in all coun- 
tries. The needs of the Jewish population were met by local 
manufacturers especially where wine could not be imported 
from Erez Israel. 

US. Jews tended to make their wine personally or in 
small shops. The 19 amendment to the U.S. Constitution and 
the Volstead Act, which prohibited the manufacture and sale 
of intoxicating beverages, made an exception in favor of such 
beverages when needed for religious purposes. Abuses of this 
privilege by some Jews to supply the illegal liquor market dis- 
turbed U.S. Jewry. They led to the issuance of a controversial 
responsum by the talmudic scholar Louis Ginzberg, Teshuvah 
al Devar Yeinot, etc., permitting grape juice to be used for reli- 
gious purposes instead of wine. Following the end of Prohibi- 
tion in 1933, the business of several Jewish wine manufactur- 
ers reached national proportions, supplying the non-Jewish 
as well as the Jewish market. In the U.S. few Jews were tavern 
keepers. However, they were prominent among distillers and 
retailers. Such families as Bernheim, Lilienthal, and Publicker 
were important distillers, and the general prominence of Jews 
as retail merchants included the selling of bottled liquor. 
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WINE AND LIQUOR TRADE 


Some Jewish firms grew to considerable proportions in 
Europe as well as the U.S. Many expanded their activity to in- 
clude general trade in wine and liquors and this may be the or- 
igin of the extensive representation of Jews in the English pub- 
lic house trade, for example, the firm of Levy and Franks. 

Sedgewick’s, owned by the *Bronfman family of Canada, 
became one of the largest distilleries in the world. 


WINE INDUSTRY IN EREZ ISRAEL. In Erez Israel a few small 
winepresses were owned by Jews, mainly in the Old City of 
Jerusalem and in other ancient cities inhabited by Jews, be- 
fore the beginning of modern Jewish settlement in the second 
half of the 19 century. These were simple household wine- 
presses, catering chiefly to local consumption. The raw mate- 
rial was supplied by Arab vineyards in the surrounding hill 
regions. The first vines of European variety were planted at 
the *Mikveh Israel agricultural school founded in 1870. The 
school also built the first European-style wine cellar, which 
is still in use. With the beginning of modern Jewish settle- 
ment, the first vineyards were planted at *Rishon le-Zion and 
later in other moshavot. Baron Edmond de *Rothschild, who 
sponsored early Jewish pioneer settlement in Erez Israel, had 
high hopes that viticulture would develop as one of the main 
economic bases for the Jewish villages. He invited special- 
ists from abroad, who selected high-grade varieties in order 
to produce quality wines. After the harvest of the first crops, 
he built large wine cellars at Rishon le-Zion (1889) for Judea, 
and at *Zikhron Yaakov (1892) for Samaria. These cellars were 
equipped with refrigerators to retard fermentation and thereby 
improve quality. 

The Baron paid high prices for the grapes in order to as- 
sure the settlers a decent standard of living. Economic pros- 
perity resulted in a rapid development of viticulture, and, at 
the end of the century, vineyards covered about half of the to- 
tal Jewish land under cultivation. In the course of time, mil- 
lions of francs were paid to maintain high wine prices, and 
many settlers concentrated on making wine as their sole oc- 
cupation. A large overstock of wine accumulated, and wine 
surpluses continued to increase until a crisis was reached. It 
was decided to uproot one-third of the vineyards in order to 
reduce the size of the crop and maintain prices. The winegrow- 
ers were compensated by the Baron, and, instead of vineyards, 
planted almond trees, olives, and the first citrus groves. In 
1890-91, the vineyards in Samaria and Galilee were attacked 
by phylloxera, which ruined the *Rosh Pinnah plantations. 
The infected vines had to be uprooted and replaced by pest- 
resistant plants brought from India. 

In 1906 the management of the wine cellars at Rishon 
le-Zion and Zikhron Yaakov was handed over to the farm- 
ers, who founded the Carmel Wine Growers Cooperative. At 
the same time, several private wine cellars, such as Ha-Tikvah 
and Nahalat Zevi were established. Their wine was sold both 
locally and abroad. During World War 1, the local wine found 
a greatly increased market among the German, British, and 
Australian troops passing through the country. After the war, 
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sions of Lenin (1934); My Life as a Rebel (1938); and The Trai- 
tor: Benito Mussolini and the “Conquest” of Power (1942-3); 
she also wrote poetry in English, French, German, Italian, 
and Russian. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Florence, Marx’s Daughters: Eleanor Marx, 
Rosa Luxemburg, Angelica Balabanoff (1975; Obituary, New York Times 
(Nov. 26, 1965); E. Wilson, “The Poetry of Angelica Balabanoff,” in: 
The Nation (Nov. 27, 1943). 


[Libby White (24 ed.)] 


BALAGUER, town in Aragon, northeastern Spain. At the 
time of the Christian reconquest at the end of the 11 cen- 
tury, several Jews already owned houses and land there. In 
1280 Pedro 111 ordered an inquiry regarding violations of the 
interest laws by the local Jews. Efforts by the counts of Ur- 
gel to restore the community after the *Black Death and the 
anti-Jewish disorders accompanying it in 1348-49 were ap- 
parently successful. During the persecutions of 1391 the Jews 
in Balaguer took refuge in the citadel but were forced to leave 
by King John r. In 1416 Alfonso v, after suppressing a revolt, 
imposed a fine of 45 pounds of silver upon the Jews of the 
town, notwithstanding the fact that the community had be- 
come impoverished through migration to the estates of the 
nobility and the conversions to Christianity at the time of the 
*Tortosa disputation. New settlers were not granted exemp- 
tion from taxes. The community existed until the expulsion 
of the Jews from Spain in 1492. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.M. Pou y Marti, Historia de la ciudad Ba- 
laguer (1913), 47 ff.; 62, 116, 330; Baer, Urkunden, 1 pt. 1 (1929), index; 
Vendrell, in: Sefarad, 3 (1943), 137 ff; Piles, ibid., 10 (1950), 179; Baer, 
Spain, 1 (1961), 115, 212. 


[Haim Beinart] 


BALAK (Heb. 723), son of Zippor; the first king of Moab 
whose name is known. Balak’s memory survived only be- 
cause of his ill-fated association with *Balaam, whom he had 
hired to curse Israel after the latter’s victories over the Amor- 
ites (Num. 22-24; et al.). In Joshua 24:9 (cf. Judg. 11:25) he 
is described as having fought Israel. Micah 6:5 refers to the 
frustration of Balak’s design as exemplifying God’s kindness 
to Israel. No satisfactory explanation of the name has so far 
been advanced. 
For bibliography, see *Balaam. 


BALANCE (Heb. 073, peles; Isa. 40:12; Prov. 16:11; cf. pilles 
“make straight, level? Isa. 26:7; Ps. 78:50; synonomous by syn- 
ecdoche with pair of scales, moznayim — Lev. 19:36; Isa. 40:12; 
Jer. 32:10; et al. - and with balance beam 133}, kaneh; Isa. 46:6). 
The equal arm balance of the ancient Near East (as distin- 
guished from the unequal arm balance with counterpoise in- 
troduced by the Romans) consisted of a horizontal beam mov- 
ing freely on a central fulcrum, with the object to be weighed 
and standard weights suspended at opposite ends in pans or 
on hooks. In its earliest form the beam was suspended at its 
center by a cord held in the hand, and equilibrium was esti- 
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BALANJAR 


mated visually. Under the 18 dynasty in Egypt larger balances 
were developed, supported by an upright frame resting on the 
ground. From the frame was suspended a weighing plummet 
(Heb. mishkolet, 11 Kings 21:13; Isa. 28:17) which could be com- 
pared with a pointer extending downward at right angles from 
the pivotal point of the beam. 

The principle of the balance was probably derived from 
the yoke of the burden bearer (Isa. 9:3), with its two equal- 
ized loads. The earliest mechanical balances were small, and 
were used only for objects of high value in relation to their 
size, e.g., gold, silver, jewels, spices, etc. The oldest known 
example is a stone balance beam from the pre-dynastic Ger- 
zean civilization in Egypt. Weights from the Sumerian and 
Indus civilizations show that the balance was in use there in 
the third millennium. Hand balances and large standing bal- 
ances are illustrated in many Egyptian reliefs and wall paint- 
ings, the former also on a Hittite relief from Carchemish and 
the latter on one from ninth century Assyria. From ancient 
Israel a crude sketch of a man holding a pair of scales, incised 
on the base of a scale-weight of the seventh-sixth centuries 
B.C.E., is extant (unpublished). Biblical references to the bal- 
ance are both literal (Lev. 19:36; Jer. 32:10; Ezek. 45:10; et al.) 
and figurative (Isa. 40:12; Ps. 62:10; Job 6:2; et al.). Fraudulent 
weighing is repeatedly denounced in the Bible, ie., substan- 
dard weights (Amos 8:5), different sets of weights for buying 
and selling (Deut. 25:13), and false balances (Hos. 12:8; Prov. 
11:1). An effort to standardize weights by marking them with 
an official shekel sign, attributable on archaeological grounds 
to Josiah, may have been accompanied by regulations for the 
construction and operation of balances. In later times the lev- 
ites were made custodians of “all measures of quantity and 
size” (1 Chron. 23:29). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.B. Kisch, Seals and Weights (1965), 26-78; 
EG. Skinner, Weights and Measures (1967); EM, 4 (1962), 540-3 (incl. 
bibl.). 

[Robert B.Y. Scott] 


BALANJAR, town of the *Khazars located between *Bab al- 
Abwab and *Samandar in the north Caucasus region. It was 
formerly identified by Artamonov (see bibliography) with the 
ruins of Endere near Andreyeva, or as the site of present-day 
Buinaksk, but is now placed by him south of Makhachkala, 
where the remains of a town have been found (communication 
of November 1964). Balanjar is mentioned in Arabic sources 
as existing in the seventh and eighth centuries. Originally the 
name appears to have been an ethnic designation. A Pehlevi 
source cited by the historian al-Tabari (vol. 1, 895-6) states 
that in the time of the Sassanid ruler Khusraw Antshirwan 
(531-79) a tribal group within the West Turkish empire was 
called Balanjar. According to the historian al-Mas‘tdi (al- 
Tanbih, 62), Balanjar was formerly the Khazar capital. It was 
the principal objective of the Arabs after they reached the 
Caucasus in 641 or 642. In 652 the Muslims attempted unsuc- 
cessfully to besiege Balanjar, then a fortified town, and were 
heavily defeated nearby. In 723, during the second Arab-Kha- 
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WINGATE, ORDE 


however, the Erez Israel wine industry lost its principal mar- 
kets: Russia, because of the Revolution; the United States, be- 
cause of Prohibition; and Egypt and the Middle East, because 
of Arab nationalism. The industry had to undergo a period 
of adaptation. The acreage under grapes was reduced, chiefly 
in Judea, where vineyards were replaced by citrus groves. On 
the other hand, additional areas were planted, mainly in the 
Zikhron Yaakov area. During World War 11, new plantations 
were developed on a smaller scale, and with the establishment 
of the State of Israel (1948), the wine-growing areas covered 
about 2,500 acres (10,000 dunams). At that time there were 
14 wine cellars in Israel. 

Large new areas were planted in the Negev, the Jerusalem 
area, Adullam, and Galilee —- some of which had never previ- 
ously been considered suitable for wine growing. With suc- 
cessive waves of immigrants, drinking habits have changed. 
During the earlier period 70%-75% of the wine consumed was 
sweet, but later, two-thirds of the total consumption was dry 
wine. The Israel Wine Institute, established in cooperation 
with the industry and the government, undertakes research 
for the improvement of wine production in Israel. Preference 
is given to wine plantations in the hilly regions. Varieties of 
better quality are selected, and new varieties are introduced. 
Israel wine is exported to many countries of the world. It is 
widely in demand among Jews for ritual purposes but efforts 
have been made to broaden the market. 

[Nathan Hochberg] 


The Israeli wine industry underwent a revolution start- 
ing in the 1970s and now numbers hundreds of wineries, 
ranging from leaders like Golan Heights, Carmel, and Bar- 
kan Wine Cellars to boutique wineries like the prize-winning 
Domaine du Castel in the Judean Hills. Israeli wines are now 
served in quality restaurants in 40 countries, with exports of 
$13 million in 2005 and domestic sales of around $150 mil- 
lion. Around 7,500 acres of vineyards produce about 50,000 
tons of grapes a year 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.B. Weinryb, Neueste Wirtschaftsgeschichte 
der Juden in Russland und Polen (1934); J. Hessen, Istoriya Yevreysk- 
ogo naroda v Rossii (1925); R. Mahler, Yidn in Amolikn Poyln in Likht 
fun Tsifern (1958); I. Rychlikowa, Studia nad towarowg produkcjg 
wielkiej wlasnosci w Matopolsce w latach 1764-1805 (1966); J. Burszta, 
Spoteczenstwo i karczma (1951); R. Rozdolski, Stosunki poddancze w 
dawnej Galicji, 2 vols. (1962); Ringelblum, in: Sprawy narodowosciowe, 
8 (1934); I. Schiper, Dzieje handlu zydowskiego na ziemiach polskich 
(1937); Ettinger, in: Zion, 20 (1955), 128-52; 21 (1956), 107-42; H.H. 
Ben-Sasson, ibid., 21 (1956), 83-206; Goldberg, in: BZ1H, 59 (1966); C. 
Roth, in: JHSET, 17 (1953), 39-43; J. Katz, Tradition and Crisis (1961), 
index; N. Hochberg, Giddul ha-Gefen, 2 vols. (1954-55); D. Idelovitch 
(ed.), Rishon le-Ziyyon 1882-1941 (1941); A. Ever ha-Dani, Toledot 
Aguddat ha-Koremim (1966); Z. Carmi, Anaf ha-Gefen ve-Taasiyyat 
ha-Yayin be- Yisrael (1963). 


°WINGATE, ORDE (Charles; 1903-1944), British Army offi- 
cer who served in Palestine during the 1936-39 riots. Wingate 
was born in India into a nonconformist family; his grandfa- 
ther had helped conduct a Church of Scotland mission in Bu- 
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dapest for poor Jews and his parents served as missionaries. 
He was raised on the Bible and kept it at his side throughout 
his life. Wingate was commissioned in 1923. From 1928 to 
1933 he served with the Sudan Defense Force and also stud- 
ied Arabic and Semitics. In February 1934 he was sent on a 
one-man mission to search for the mysterious Zarzura oasis 
in the Libyan Desert (reported in the Geographical Journal, 
83 (1934), 281-308). In 1936, after his promotion to captain, 
he was posted to Palestine and played a leading role in fight- 
ing the Arab terror campaign, particularly the attacks on the 
Iraqi-Haifa pipeline, for which he was awarded the p.s.o. He 
gained the confidence of the yishuv authorities, established 
contact with the *Haganah, and with its help formed the Spe- 
cial Night Squads (sNns), a unit made up largely of Haganah 
fighters whom he trained in unorthodox but highly success- 
ful tactics in countering and preventing Arab attacks. Win- 
gate became a passionate supporter of the Jewish cause in 
Palestine; the yishuv responded in kind and referred to him 
as “Ha-Yedid” (“The Friend”). His highly individualistic char- 
acter, disregard for the conventional rules of military behav- 
ior, and his propagation of Zionism finally resulted in 1939 in 
his being transferred from Palestine with an endorsement in 
his passport stating that “the bearer ... should not be allowed 
to enter Palestine.” He had, however, left a lasting impression 
upon the country, and some of the young Jews whom he had 
befriended and trained were to become military leaders in 
the State of Israel. 

In the early stage of World War 11, Wingate commanded 
an antiaircraft battery in Britain. In 1941 he was “rediscovered” 
and assigned to lead a force against the Italians in Ethiopia. 
He played a decisive role in the liberation of the country (he 
was joined in the campaign by some of the former sws fight- 
ers, at his own request) and was at Haile Selassie’s side when 
the emperor reentered Addis Ababa. His talents were then 
employed in Burma, where he trained and led the Chindits, 
a special jungle unit that operated behind the Japanese lines. 
Winston Churchill, who regarded Wingate as a man of genius, 
invited him in 1943 to join him in his meeting with Roosevelt 
in Quebec. Wingate was killed in an air crash in the Burma 
jungle in 1944 and buried at Arlington National Cemetery in 
Virginia, U.S. By then he had become a major-general. 

Wingate’s personality and military genius made a pro- 
found impact on the *Palmah and the Haganah and, through 
them, on the Israeli Defense Forces. He, in turn, dreamed of 
leading the army of the future Jewish state. His devotion to 
the Jewish people and Erez Israel persisted up to his death. In 
a letter to a friend in Palestine (1943) he wrote, in Hebrew, “If 
I forget thee, O Jerusalem....” Israel has not forgotten Ha-Ye- 
did. A children’s village on the slopes of Mt. Carmel is named 
Yemin Orde, the College of Physical Education near Netan- 
yah and a forest on Mount Gilboa bear his name, and there 
is a Wingate Square in Jerusalem. His wife, Lorna, although a 
gentile, was a leader of *Youth Aliyah in Britain. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Sykes, Orde Wingate (1959); A.I. Hay, 
There Was a Man of Genius (1963); W.G. Burchett, Wingate’s Phantom 
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Army (1946); L. Mosley, Gideon Goes to War (1955); C.Y. Rolo, Wing- 
ate’s Raiders (1944). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; J. Bierman 
and C. Smith, Fire in the Night: Wingate of Burma, Ethiopia, and Zion 
(1999); P. Mead. Orde Wingate and the Historians (1987). 


[Moshe Dayan] 


WINGER, DEBRA (1955- _), U.S. film actress. Born in Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio, Winger spent two years of her youth in 
Israel (where she served for three months in the army and 
worked on a kibbutz). She returned to the U.S. and first came 
to serious notice as John Travolta’s co-star in Urban Cowboy 
(1980). She was subsequently chosen for the female lead op- 
posite Richard Gere in An Officer and a Gentleman (1982), for 
which she received her first Best Actress Oscar nomination. 
Winger went on to appear in such films as Terms of Endear- 
ment (Oscar nomination for Best Actress, 1983); Legal Eagles 
(1986); Black Widow (1987); Betrayed (1988); Arthur Miller’s 
Everybody Wins (1990); The Sheltering Sky (1990); Leap of Faith 
(1992); A Dangerous Woman (1993), Wilder Napalm (1993); 
Shadowlands (Oscar nomination for Best Actress, 1993); For- 
get Paris (1995); Big Bad Love (produced, 2001); Radio (2003); 
and Eulogy (2004). 

On television, she appeared three times in 1976-77 in the 
role of Wonder Girl on the series Wonder Woman. 

She was married to actor Timothy Hutton from 1986 to 
1990. She married actor Arliss Howard in 1996. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Cahill, Debra Winger: Hollywood’ Wild 


Child (1984). 
[Jonathan Licht and Ruth Beloff (2"4 ed.)] 


WINIK, MEIR (1886-1966), agronomist. Born in Odessa, 
Winik graduated as a technological engineer from the Poly- 
technic of Warsaw. Immigrating to Erez Israel in 1906, he was 
employed as a chemical engineer at the wine cellars of Rishon 
Le-Zion and in 1910 proceeded to Paris to study the fermenta- 
tion of grapes and soil problems at the Pasteur Institute and 
the National Agricultural Institute. Returning to Erez Israel, 
he introduced many modern scientific processes in the manu- 
facture of wine and the improvement of grape strains and soil 
quality. He enlisted in the Jewish Legion of the British Army 
during World War 1 and after the war taught chemistry at the 
Agricultural School of Mikveh Israel. He was awarded the 
Israel Prize for Agriculture in 1956. 


WINKLER, HENRY (1945- ), U.S. actor, writer, director, 
and producer. Winkler was born in New York City to Harry 
Irving Winkler, a lumber executive, and Ilse Anna Maria (née 
Hadra), German Jews who had escaped the Nazis before the 
beginning of World War 11. Winkler attended high school at 
the Horace Mann School in Riverdale, New York, and gradu- 
ated from Emerson College with a bachelor’s degree in 1967. 
After receiving a master of fine arts degree in drama from Yale 
in 1970, the five-foot-six actor appeared in dozens of commer- 
cials before making his film debut in the 1950s gang feature 
‘The Lords of Flatbush (1974) with the then unknown Sylvester 
Stallone. Winkler joined the cast of the 1950s sitcom Happy 
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Days (1974-84), achieving pop stardom as the motorcycle-rid- 
ing mechanic Arthur “Fonzie” Fonzarelli, a role that earned 
him two Golden Globe awards. While still on Happy Days, 
Winkler starred in films such as Heroes (1977) and Night Shift 
(1982), directed by Happy Days co-star Ron Howard. In 1978, 
Emerson College honored Winkler with a doctorate in He- 
brew literature. After Happy Days, he concentrated on copro- 
ducing the television show MacGyver (1985-92) and directing 
feature films such as Memories of Me (1988) and Cop and a Half 
(1993). Winkler served as executive producer for Rob *Rein- 
er’s The Sure Thing (1985) and the film Young Sherlock Holmes 
(1985). He stepped out from behind the camera again to star 
in the made-for-television movies Absolute Strangers (1991) 
and The Only Way Out (1993), as well as for the shortlived 
sitcom Monty (1994). Winkler also returned to feature films 
with roles in Scream (1996), The Waterboy (1998), Little Nicky 
(2000), and Holes (2003). In 2003, the dyslexic Winkler and 
Lin Oliver began releasing titles in the ongoing Hank Zipzer 
book series for young adults, which focused on the misadven- 
tures of a fourth-grader with learning difficulties. In 2005 he 
starred in the cBs series Out of Practice. 


[Adam Wills (2"4 ed.)] 


WINKLER, IRWIN (1931- ), U.S. film producer. Born in 
New York City, Winkler graduated from New York University. 
He served in the army beginning in 1951. After a brief stint as 
an agent at the William Morris agency, he went to Hollywood 
in 1966. His first production, with a partner, Robert Chart- 
off, was Double Trouble (1967), starring Elvis Presley (instead 
of the star he intended for the role, Julie Christie), From that 
point, Winkler and Chartoff went on to produce some of the 
most provocative films of the 1970s and 1980s, including John 
Boorman’s Point Blank (1967); Sydney Pollack’s They Shoot 
Horses, Don’t They? (1969), which garnered nine Academy 
Award nominations; John Avildsen’s Rocky (1976) and the 
four other Rocky movies; Martin Scorsese's New York, New 
York (1977), starring Liza Minnelli and Robert De Niro; and 
Raging Bull (1980), with De Niro as the boxer Jake LaMotta; 
as well as The Right Stuff (1983), based on Tom Wolfe's book 
about the nation’s first astronauts. On his own, Winkler pro- 
duced such films as Costa-Gavras’ Betrayed (1988) and Mu- 
sic Box (1989) as well as Scorsese's Goodfellas (1990). Winkler 
then turned to directing, and made films like Guilty by Suspi- 
cion (1991), which he also wrote, starring De Niro; Night and 
the City (1992), based on Jules Dassin’s film noir; the suspense 
thriller The Net (1995), with Sandra Bullock; and At First Sight 
(1999), with Val Kilmer and Mira Sorvino. His films amassed 
12 Academy Awards from 45 nominations, including four best 
picture nominations. He also directed and produced the criti- 
cally acclaimed drama Life as a House, starring Kevin Kline, 
Hayden Christensen, and Kristen Scott Thomas, and The Ship- 
ping News (both 2001), based on the Pulitzer Prize-winning 
novel by E. Annie Proulx and starring Kevin Spacey, Julianne 
Moore, and Judi Dench. Winkler teamed with Kline again for 
De-Lovely (2004), a biography of the songwriter Cole Porter. 
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Three of Winkler’s films were listed on the American Film In- 
stitute list of the top 100 films of all time. 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


WINKLER, LEO (Judah; 17 century), leader of the Vienna 
Jewish community at the time of the expulsion of the Jews 
from the city in 1670. By profession a physician, he graduated 
from the medical school in Padua in 1629. He corresponded 
with the Christian Hebraist Johann Christoph *Wagenseil, 
and ably represented the community when it was threatened 
with expulsion. In conjunction with Herz *Coma and Enoch 
*Fraenkel he signed a letter to Manuel Texeira requesting the 
intervention of Queen Christina of Sweden on behalf of the 
Jews. With Coma he offered 100,000 gulden to *Leopold 1 to 
enable 1,000 Jews to remain in Vienna. He was also among 
the signatories of the request for assistance to the Venice com- 
munities. His sons isa Ac and jacos graduated as physicians 
in Padua in 1669. Winkler apparently later settled in *Poznan 
(Posen), where Jacob was a physician. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Kaufmann: Die letzte Vertreibung der 
Juden aus Wien (1889), 69, 129, 132, 138, 146, 222; M. Grunwald, 


Vienna (1936), index. 
[Meir Lamed] 


WINNIK, HENRY ZVI (1902-1982), Israeli psychiatrist and 
psychoanalyst. Winnik was born near Chernovtsy (Bukovina) 
into a family of intellectuals and Zionists. His postgraduate 
experience included laboratory work with FE. Georgi, and in 
psychiatric hospitals in Chemnitz and Berlin. In Berlin he 
met Wilhelm *Reich and Otto *Fenichel, through whom he 
entered psychoanalysis. He was trained at first at the Berlin 
Psychoanalytic Institute, leaving with the advent of Hitler in 
1933. He continued in Vienna with noted supervisors such as 
Helene *Deutsch, maintaining his contact with clinical psy- 
chiatry. He became a training analyst in 1938 and, on Anna 
*Freud’s advice, left for Bucharest to develop analysis there. 
Political events there, however, and the outbreak of the war 
did not permit him to work. He left for Palestine in 1942 where 
he became the director of the Geha mental hospital of Kup- 
pat Holim, developing modern methods of institutional care. 
In 1950 he became the director of its Talbieh mental hospital 
in Jerusalem. 

From 1944 he was a member of the executive of the 
Israel Neuropsychiatric Society, and its chairman from 1961 to 
1965. Winnik had met Max *Eitingon in Berlin and joined 
him at the Psychoanalytic Institute in Palestine. In 1955 he 
became its chairman - a post he held four times. From 1954 
he was professor at The Hebrew University-Hadassah Medi- 
cal School in Jerusalem. He founded the Israel Annals of Psy- 
chiatry and served as its editor-in-chief. His testimony in 
Israel’s courts contributed to the establishment of the prin- 
ciple of irresistible impulse. Winnik published many papers 
on a broad range of psychiatric, psychoanalytic, and foren- 


sic subjects. 
[Louis Miller] 
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WINNINGER, SOLOMON (1877-1968), biographer. Win- 
ninger was born in Gura-Humorului, Bukovina, and worked 
as a post office official in Czernowitz (Chernovtsy) until 1941. 
In 1950 he settled in Israel. Winninger’s Grosse juedische Nati- 
onalbiographie (7 vols., 1927-36) contains 14,000 biographies 
of prominent Jews. A further 17,000 (Ms., Jewish National and 
University Library) remained unpublished. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Lazar, in: Maariv (Dec. 20, 1968). 
[Nathan Michael Gelber] 


WINNIPEG, capital of Manitoba, Canada, the province's larg- 
est city and the center of Jewish life in the province. In 2001 
Winnipeg's 14,765 Jews constituted only 2.2 percent of the city’s 
population of 661,730. However, they also constituted fully 
97 percent of all Jews in Manitoba. In 1881 there were only 
23 Jews in Winnipeg. That number grew to 1,164 in 1901 and 
reached a high of 19,376 in 1961 before beginning a gradual 
decennial decline to less than 15,000 in 2001. Winnipeg has 
also dropped in size from third to eighth place among Cana- 
dian cities, while the city’s Jewish population dropped from 
third to fourth place among Canadian Jewish communities 
behind Toronto, Montreal, and Vancouver. 

Jewish congregational life began early in Winnipeg's his- 
tory. In 1883, after the first influx of Jews from Russia, an at- 
tempt was made to establish a single congregation in Winni- 
peg, but disagreements between the earlier Jewish residents 
and recently arrived and more Orthodox immigrants pre- 
vented agreement. In 1887 a Manitoba Free Press church sur- 
vey found “three congregations of the Hebrew faith” but no 
synagogue building and suggested that if united, “the Hebrews 
would form a congregation of respectable numbers, and ... 
soon possess a building creditable to themselves and to the 
city.’ In 1889 unity was achieved and Shaarey Zedek, the first 
synagogue, was founded, but a group favoring a “sefardishe 
minhag” soon started the Rosh Pina synagogue. 

In the 1960s Winnipeg had 12 synagogues plus the 
Chesed Shel Emes funeral home. The two largest congrega- 
tions, Shaarey Zedek in the city’s south end and Rosh Pina in 
the north end, were Conservative; the others were Orthodox 
and all but one in the north end, where most Jews then lived. 
In 1965 the Reform Temple Shalom was opened in the south 
end, and in 1976 a new conservative synagogue, Beth Israel, 
opened in the north. By the end of the century the major- 
ity of Winnipeg Jews had moved from the north end to the 
south end. Declining membership forced a merger of the three 
largest north end congregations: Rosh Pina, Bnai Abraham, 
and Beth Israel, to form Etz Chayim on the premises of Rosh 
Pina. In 2005 Winnipeg had nine synagogues, six in the north 
end, including a Lubavitch Center with north and south end 
branches. 

In 1883, Beth El religious school opened, teaching Bible 
and Jewish history in English to 50 students; a year later Rus- 
sian newcomers opened a heder, with 12 students instructed 
in Yiddish. In 1902 a King Edward Talmud Torah, named for 
the new British monarch, opened next to the synagogue. The 
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Bnai Zion Congregational Hebrew School opened in 1906. 
Five years later the two schools united with 250 students, and 
in 1913 a new Talmud Torah building was opened, doubling 
as a Jewish community center. 

Secular Jewish life also flourished in Winnipeg. In 1914 
Labor Zionists and Socialists opened the Yiddish Radical 
School, renamed after IL. Peretz in 1915. By 1921 the more 
radical Arbeiter Ring Yiddish school was established, and at 
one point Winnipeg had five Yiddish secular schools. In 1919 
the Peretz School Muter Farein opened the first kindergarten 
in the city and a year later started a Jewish day school, pos- 
sibly the first of its kind in North America. By 1963 the I.L. 
Peretz Folk School was the only remaining Yiddish secular 
school and in 1983 it merged with the Talmud Torah, which 
by then had north and south branches, and also operated the 
Joseph Wolinsky Collegiate. In 1997 the Talmud Torah north 
and south branches were closed and Jewish education in 
Winnipeg became consolidated in the Gray Academy at the 
Asper Jewish Community Campus, opened that year in the 
south end on the bank of the Assiniboine River. The Herzliah 
Congregation operates Ohr Hatorah, an Orthodox elemen- 
tary day school. 

There has also been a longstanding Jewish presence on 
campus. In 1915, a Menorah Society was formed at Winnipeg's 
University of Manitoba. It sponsored varied Jewish campus ac- 
tivities, including annual Jewish theater productions such as 
an English-language version of Shalom Aleichem’s Its Hard to 
Be a Jew. In response to accusations that the university main- 
tained quotas on Jewish and other minority enrollment in the 
Medical School, in 1943 the Avukah Zionist Society undertook 
to investigate. By the end of 1944 they succeeded in exposing 
the quota system and forced an end to the system. During 
World War u1, Hillel organized on campus and helped initi- 
ate Jewish studies courses in 1950-51. By 1964 the University 
of Manitoba established the first Judaic Studies Department 
in Canada, headed by Rabbi Zalman Schachter, founder of 
the Jewish Renewal Movement. In 1989 the department was 
disbanded, just as Jewish Studies departments were growing 
in other Canadian universities. 

Winnipeg's Jewish community has been characterized 
by vibrant organizational life. By 1900 */andsmannshaften and 
benevolent societies were growing, and the Winnipeg Zionist 
Society had 100 members. In 1909 Bnai B'rith was established 
and United Hebrew Charities was organized. Concern that 
United Hebrew Charities was controlled by Jews in the city’s 
south end led to formation of the North End Relief Society, 
but the two groups joined forces in 1914. That year Winnipeg 
and the farm settlement in Lipton, Saskatchewan, became the 
first two communities in Canada to collect funds for Jewish 
war relief. In 1915 the Western Jewish Fund for the Relief of 
War Sufferers was established, and in 1916 Winnipeg hosted a 
conference of 18 western centers that called for the establish- 
ment of a Canadian Jewish Congress. A year later Winnipeg 
hosted the 15 national convention of the Canadian Zionist 
Federation, and in 1919 a delegation of 20 Winnipeg Jews 
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participated in Montreal meetings organizing the Canadian 
Jewish Congress. 

By 1920 Winnipeg had a Jewish Orphanage and Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, an Old Folks Home, a YMHA Center, anda 
Jewish Immigrant Aid Society and, by the mid-1920s, the Or- 
phanage, the Old Folks Home, and Hebrew Relief became ben- 
eficiaries of centralized fundraising by the Federated Budget 
Board, and in 1938 a Jewish Welfare Fund was established to 
raise funds for Jewish schools and social agencies. In the 1950s 
anew YMHA Community Center was built which housed the 
Welfare Fund, the Canadian Jewish Congress, and Zionist Or- 
ganization regional offices. In the 1960s, the Winnipeg Con- 
gress Council had representatives of every local Jewish orga- 
nization, and Congress Western Region Council had members 
in Beausejour, Brandon, Dauphin, and Portage la Prairie. The 
Welfare Fund, Congress and the Zionist organization jointly 
ran the Combined Jewish Appeal for local, national, Israeli, 
and overseas agencies. During the 1967 Six-Day War crisis, 
Winnipeg played an exemplary role in the national Israeli 
Emergency Campaign. 

In 1973 the Welfare Fund and the cy Congress office 
merged to form the Winnipeg Jewish Community Coun- 
cil - later the Jewish Federation/Combined Jewish Appeal. 
In 1997 the Asper Jewish Community Campus was opened 
in three remodeled Winnipeg heritage buildings on the south 
bank of the Assiniboine River. The campus houses the Gray 
Academy of Jewish Education, the Rady Community Cen- 
tre, successor to the yMHA; the Jewish Heritage Centre of 
Western Canada, including the Jewish Historical Society and 
Archives, the Marion and Ed Vickar Jewish Musem and the 
Freeman Family Holocaust Education Centre; the Kaufman- 
Silverberg Library, the Berney Theatre and offices of Federa- 
tion / cya, Jewish Foundation of Manitoba (founded 1964), 
Jewish Child and Family Services, Winnipeg Jewish Theatre, 
Bnai Brith, and Winnipeg Zionist Initiative. Winnipeg North 
has a thriving Gwen Secter Senior Centre sponsored by the 
National Council of Jewish Women and a Naamat Hall (Pio- 
neer Women), which is also used by United Jewish Peoples 
Order for public forums and a Yiddish Mameloshen group. 
The Sholem Aleichem Community runs a Sunday school and 
sponsors secular holiday events. 

Concerned with the gradual decline in Winnipeg's Jew- 
ish population, in the late 1990s the Jewish Federation started 
“Grow Winnipeg, a program of outreach to Jews, especially in 
Latin America. By 2005 this program had brought 168 South 
American Jewish families to Winnipeg, comprising 482 in- 
dividuals. The total number of new arrivals was 564 families, 
comprising nearly 1,500 individuals, including people from 
Argentina, Russia, and Israel. These newcomers receive spe- 
cial community services and their presence is reflected in the 
publication of columns in Russian and Spanish, as well as He- 
brew and Yiddish, in the Jewish Post and News. For most of 
the 20 century Winnipeg was served by three Jewish papers, 
the Yiddish-language Israelite Press (Yiddishe Vort) founded 
in 1917, which became bilingual before it ceased publication 
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in 1981, and the English language Jewish Post founded in 1925 
and Western Jewish News founded a year later. The two Eng- 
lish language papers merged in 1987. 

Very conscious of its history, the Winnipeg Jewish com- 
munity has been a leader in archival and museum preser- 
vation and in celebrating community history. The local Ar- 
chives Committee was instrumental in organizing both the 
Canadian Jewish Congress Archives Committee and the Jew- 
ish Historical Society of Western Canada. In 1972 the Jewish 
Historical Society mounted an exhibit entitled “Journey Into 
Our Heritage,” exploring the history of the Jews of West- 
ern Canada. It ran for six months at the Manitoba Museum, 
toured Canada, and was exhibited at the Museum of the Di- 
aspora in Tel Aviv. 

Jews in Winnipeg have also made a prominent contribu- 
tion to the larger community. Perhaps nowhere is this more 
true that in the legal system. Samuel *Freedman was the first 
Jew named to the Manitoba Court of Queen’s Bench (QB) and 
later to the Court of Appeal, serving as Manitoba Chief Jus- 
tice in 1971-83; Israel Nitikman was appointed a judge to the 
Court of the QB in 1962. In 1967 Roy Matas was appointed a 
judge to that court and was elevated six years later to the Court 
of Appeal. In 2005 the Manitoba Court of Appeal had three 
Jewish judges, the Court of Queen’s Bench had seven Jewish 
judges out of 40, and there were also seven Jews on the Pro- 
vincial Court. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Chiel, The Jews in Manitoba: A Social 


History (1961). 
[Abraham Arnold (2"4 ed.)] 


WINOGRAND, GARRY (1928-1984), U.S magazine pho- 
tojournalist and advertising photographer who developed an 
unusual style of “street” photography that helped change the 
nature of the genre. He photographed primarily on the streets 
of New York, the city in which he was born, portraying pass- 
ers-by with an immediacy and physicality rarely found in still 
images. “I photograph to find out what something will look 
like photographed,” he said of his method, which incorporated 
rapid-fire shooting technique, wide-angle lenses and skewed 
framing for a satirical and sometimes disturbing vision that 
became popular in the 1970s. His pictures, which deceptively 
resembled snapshots, were crammed with activity. By tradi- 
tional standards, critics said, the pictures represent the op- 
posite of real-world photography. But they have the vitality, 
incongruity, and inexplicability of daily life. John Szarkowski, 
director of the Museum of Modern Art's photography divi- 
sion, called Winogrand “the central photographer of his gen- 
eration.” In a show at the Modern in 1988, Winogrand’s work 
was divided chronologically: work from the 1960s on women 
(many published in the 1975 book Women Are Beautiful); on 
zoos (from The Animals, a 1969 book and show), and on public 
events in which the presence of the news media is significant 
(from “Public Relations,” Winogrand’s show at the Modern in 
1977). In 1978, Winogrand, who freed himself from conven- 
tion by tilting the frames of his images in an effort to develop 
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fresh ways to depict the world, moved to Los Angeles. There, 
where street life took place in cars, Winogrand made many 
pictures from the front seat of an automobile. The images rel- 
egated human beings to a far distance. 

To bea great photographer, Winogrand claimed half-se- 
riously in the 1970s, was first, to be Jewish. The best ones, in 
his opinion, shared this birthright. By his definition, Jewish 
photographers were nervy, ironic, disruptive of artistic norms, 
and proud outsiders. Winogrand left behind some 2,500 rolls 
of exposed but undeveloped film, plus 6,500 developed rolls 
for which no contact sheets had been made, making a total of 
300,000 unedited images. The Modern arranged to have the 
film developed and contacts prints made. 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


WINSTEIN, SAUL (1912-1969), U.S. physical organic chem- 
ist. Winstein was born in Montreal, Canada. He did research 
at the California Institute of Technology, Harvard University, 
and the Illinois Institute of Technology. From 1947 he was 
professor of chemistry at the University of California at Los 
Angeles (1947). 


WINSTON, ROBERT, BARON (1940-_), British physician, 
broadcaster, and fertility expert. Winston graduated from 
London University as a gynecological surgeon and became 
a noted pioneer of fertility and 1vF techniques. He is well- 
known both for his scientific papers and for his programs on 
BBC television such as The Human Body (1998), The Secret Life 
of Twins (1999), and Superhuman (2000), which drew large 
audiences. Winston was professor of fertility studies at Impe- 
rial College School of Medicine, London, and received a life 
peerage in 1995. He served as chair of the House of Lords Se- 
lect Committee on Science and Technology and was awarded 
the Royal Society’s Faraday Gold Medal. 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™ ed.)] 


WINSTON, STAN (1946— ), U.S. director and visual effects 
artist. Winston grew up in Arlington, Virginia. After graduat- 
ing from the University of Virginia in 1968, Winston moved 
to Los Angeles to be an actor. Influenced by Lon Chaney, who 
did his own makeup in Phantom of the Opera (1943), Winston 
became a makeup apprentice with Walt Disney Studios. He 
worked 6,000 hours for Disney, which culminated in his first 
Emmy win for the television movie Gargoyles (1972). Among 
his first jobs after leaving the studio in 1972 were cosmetically 
aging actress Cicely Tyson to 110 in the television movie The 
Autobiography of Miss Jane Pittman (1974), which led to an- 
other Emmy win, and makeup work on the set of the minise- 
ries Roots (1977). He earned his first feature film makeup credit 
for The Wiz (1978), and received his first Oscar nomination for 
his work on the robot comedy Heartbeeps (1981). In 1978, he 
founded Stan Winston Studio in Van Nuys, California. Win- 
ston provided visual effects and second-unit direction for the 
groundbreaking science fiction film The Terminator (1984). 
This collaboration with director James Cameron led to his 
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helming the special effects unit and creating alien effects for 
Aliens (1986), which won Winston his first Oscar. In 1987, he 
earned a third Oscar nomination for his creation of the alien 
in Predator (1987), and in 1988 he directed his first feature 
film, Pumpkinhead. Winston earned a fourth Academy Award 
nod for makeup work on Tim Burton’s Edward Scissorhands 
(1990), but won Oscars for makeup and visual effects when he 
joined Cameron on the big-budget Terminator sequel, Termi- 
nator 2: Judgment Day (1991). The Penguin makeup he created 
for Danny DeVito in Burton’s Batman Returns (1992) led to 
his seventh Academy Award nomination, and after directing 
his second feature, the straight-to-video The Adventures of a 
Gnome Named Gnorm (1994), Winston won a fourth Oscar for 
creating the life-sized dinosaurs in Jurassic Park (1993). Win- 
ston, Cameron, and Industrial Light and Magic designer Scott 
Ross joined forces in 1993 to form Digital Domain, a computer 
animation special effects company whose first project was the 
much publicized adaptation of Anne Rice's Interview With 
the Vampire (1994). However, he and Cameron eventually re- 
signed from the company in 1998. Winston signed a develop- 
ment deal with DreamWorks in 1996, and one year later he 
founded Stan Winston Productions, which provided special 
effects, animatronics and makeup for films such as The Lost 
World: Jurassic Park (1997), which earned him his ninth Os- 
car nomination; End of Days (1999); Jurassic Park 111 (2001); 
A.I. Artificial Intelligence (2001), his 10 Academy Award nod; 
Pearl Harbor (2001); Terminator 3: Rise of the Machines (2003); 


and Constantine (2005). 
[Adam Wills (2"4 ed.)] 


WINTER, GUSTAV (1899-1943), Czech journalist and au- 
thor (brother of Lev Winter, the statesman). He was press of- 
ficer of the Czechoslovak mission to the League of Nations 
in Geneva, and Paris correspondent for Pravo Lidu (“The 
People’s Right”), the organ of the Social Democratic Party. 
Winter was regarded as the best-informed Czech correspon- 
dent in France. 

He published Stdtnici dnesni Francie (“French Statesmen 
of our Days,” 1927), and Kniha o Francii (“Book on France,’ 
1930) for which he received the highest Czechoslovak literary 
award. To neni konec Francie (“This is Not the End of France? 
1941) was published in London, where he had fled after the 
fall of France. Winter was also the author of a book of poetic 
reportage on Spain, Don Quijote na rozcesti (“Don Quixote at 
the Crossroads,’ 1935) and translator of Capek and Masaryk 


into French. 
[Avigdor Dagan] 


His brother LEv (Leo) WINTER (1876-1935), Czech poli- 
tician, was born in Hroby in S. Bohemia. Winter studied law 
at Prague University and joined the Czech Social Democratic 
Party at the age of 19. In 1907 he was elected to the Austrian 
Reichsrat (Parliament) and reelected in 1911. In the Austrian 
Parliament he was active in committees on social legislation. 
In 1918 he was a member of the revolutionary Czech National 
Council and became minister of social welfare in the first Gov- 
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ernment of the Czechoslovak Republic. In 1923 he presented to 
Parliament the Social Insurance Law, which had been drafted 
primarily by him. He served two more terms as minister of 
social welfare and was member of parliament until his death. 
He wrote several books on social and legal problems, and also 
translated the first volume of Marx’s Kapital into Czech. Win- 
ter took no part in any Jewish activities. 
[Chaim Yahil] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: GUSTAV WINTER: E Klatil, In Memoriam 
Gustava Wintra (Czech, 1944); E. Hostovsky, in: Jews of Czechoslova- 
kia, 1 (1968), 447-8, 523; Ceskoslovenski, Biografie, 3 (1936). 


WINTER, JACOB (1857-1941), German rabbi and scholar. 
Born in Hungary, Winter served from 1886 as rabbi in Dres- 
den and received the honorary title of professor from the king 
of Saxony for his scholarly work. 

His main achievement was the three-volume encyclope- 
dic work, Die juedische Litteratur seit Abschluss des Kanons (3 
vols., 1894-96), a prose and poetry anthology with biographi- 
cal and literary-historical introductions, edited in cooperation 
with the German Orientalist August *Wuensche and leading 
scholars of the time. The work became a standard reference 
book on post-biblical Jewish literature. An earlier study by 
Winter was Die Stellung der Sklaven bei den Juden... (1886). 
Together with Wuensche, he also translated into German 
(with annotations) the halakhic Midrashim Mekhilta (1909) 
and Sifra (1938), and edited the second volume of M. Lazarus, 
Die Ethik des Judentums (1911). 


WINTER, PAUL (1904-1969), New Testament scholar. Born 
in Czechoslovakia, Winter by profession was a lawyer in his 
native land until the Nazi occupation in 1939. Escaping from 
Czechoslovakia, he joined the free Czech forces in the Mid- 
dle East, where he served for several years and participated 
in the battle of El-Alamein and the Normandy landings. Af- 
ter his release from the armed forces he settled in England, 
where he lived until his death. In his later years he suffered 
great poverty. His main contribution to scholarship was The 
Trial of Jesus (1961), which created a great deal of interest in the 
scholarly world with its thesis that Jesus was not condemned 
by a Jewish court but by the Romans for political, not religious, 
crimes. He was regarded as one of the leading New Testament 


scholars of his time. 
[Seymour Siegel] 


WINTERNITZ, EMANUEL (1898-1983), musicologist who 
specialized in organology, musical iconology, and art history. 
Born in Vienna, he studied piano, musicology (under his un- 
cle, Oscar Kapp), and composition (under Franz Schmidt). 
After serving three years in the Austrian army during World 
War 1, he studied law at the University of Vienna (earning an 
LL.D., 1922), and lectured on aesthetics and the philosophy 
of law at the Volkshochschule and at the University of Ham- 
burg. From 1929 he practiced corporate law, while undertak- 
ing private studies in music and musical instruments. Fleeing 
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Nazi-occupied Austria, he immigrated to the United States in 
1938. There, he was lecturer at the Fogg Museum of Harvard 
University (1938-41), and in 1941 at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art (New York). In 1942 he was appointed Keeper 
of the museum's musical instruments. From 1949, until his 
retirement in 1973, he served as curator of musical instru- 
ments. His most successful concert series “Music Forgotten 
and Remembered,’ utilizing the museum's instruments, ran 
for 18 consecutive years. In 1972, both he and Barry *Brook 
established the Research Center for Music Iconography. He 
was a lecturer at Columbia University (1947-48) and taught as 
visiting professor at Yale, Rutgers, CUNY, and suny at Bing- 
hamton. His publications include Musical Autographs from 
Monteverdi to Hindemith (1955), Musical Instruments of the 
Western World (1966) Musical Instruments and their Symbol- 
ism in Western Art (New York, 1967), and Leonardo da Vinci 
as a Musician (1982). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove Music Online; MGG. 


[Israel J. Katz (2"4 ed.)] 


WINTERNITZ, MORITZ (1863-1933), Orientalist. Born 
in Horn, Austria, Winternitz received the degree of doctor 
of philosophy in 1886 from the University of Vienna. In 1888 
he went to Oxford, where he spent the next ten years acting 
in various educational capacities, including teacher of Ger- 
man and librarian at the Indian Institute (1895). In 1899 he 
became instructor of Indology and general ethnology at the 
German University of Prague, and in 1911 was appointed pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit. 

Winternitz’s main work was Geschichte der indischen Li- 
teratur (3 vols., 1908-22; History of Indian Literature, 3 vols., 
1927-59; 1959-637). His other works include A Catalogue of 
South Indian Sanskrit Manuscripts Belonging to the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland (1902), A Concise 
Dictionary of Eastern Religion: Being the Index Volume to the 
Sacred Books of the East (1910); Die Frau in den indischen Re- 
ligionen (1920), and Rabindranath Tagore (Ger., 1936). Win- 
ternitz also edited several Sanskrit texts. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Festschrift M. Winternitz (1933). 


WINTERS, SHELLEY (Shirley Schrift; 1922-2006), U.S. ac- 
tress. Born in East St. Louis, Ill, Winters appeared in the op- 
eretta Rosalinda (1942). Her first successful film was A Double 
Life (1948). Later she became famous for her interpretation of 
two prototypes — a street girl and a mother. In 1959 she won 
an Oscar for her supporting role in The Diary of Anne Frank, 
and in 1965 she won another Academy Award for A Patch of 
Blue. Her other films, which number more than 120, include 
The Great Gatsby (1949); Frenchie (1950); A Place in the Sun 
(Oscar nomination for Best Actress, (1951); Executive Suite 
(1954); Mambo (1954); I Am a Camera (1955); The Big Knife 
(1955); The Night of the Hunter (1955); The Chapman Report 
(1962); Lolita (1962); The Balcony (1963); Alfie (1966); Harper 
(1966); The Three Sisters (1966); Enter Laughing (1967); The 
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Poseidon Adventure (Oscar nomination for Best Supporting 
Actress, 1972); Blume in Love (1973); Diamonds (1975); Next 
Stop, Greenwich Village (1976); King of the Gypsies (1978); The 
Magician of Lublin (1979); S.O.B. (1981); The Delta Force (1986), 
An Unremarkable Life (1989); Stepping Out (1991); The Pickle 
(1993); Heavy (1995); The Portrait of a Lady (1996); Gideon 
(1999); and La Bomba (1999). 

On Broadway, Winters appeared in such plays as Ro- 
salinda (1942-44); Oklahoma! (1943-48); A Hatful of Rain 
(1956); The Night of the Iguana (1962); Who’ Afraid of Vir- 
ginia Woolf? (1965); Under the Weather (1966); Minnie’s Boys 
(1970); and The Effect of Gamma Rays on Man-in-the-Moon 
Marigolds (1978). 

She appeared frequently at Jewish benefit rallies. 

Winters was married to actors Vittorio Gassman (1952- 
54) and Anthony Franciosa (1957-60). 

She wrote the autobiographies Shelley: Also Known 
as Shirley (1980) and Shelley 11: The Middle of My Century 


(1989). 
[Jonathan Licht / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


WINTERSTEIN, ALFRED (1899-1960), Swiss biochemist. 
Winterstein was born in Zurich where his father, Ernest Hein- 
rich Winterstein (1865-1949), was professor of chemistry. He 
joined the faculty of Zurich’s Polytechnicum (1934). He be- 
came a senior director of the Hoffmann-La Roche Company 
in Basle. His fields of research included hematology, vitamins 
and carotenoids, and hormones. 


WINTROBE, MAXWELL MYER (1901-1986), U.S. hema- 
tologist. Wintrobe was born in Halifax, Nova Scotia, and grad- 
uated in medicine from the University of Manitoba, Winnipeg. 
He worked in the departments of medicine at Tulane Univer- 
sity, New Orleans (1927-30), and Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore (1930-43), before becoming professor and chair- 
man of the department of medicine at the newly established 
University of Utah (1943-67), where he was distinguished 
professor of medicine until his retirement in 1977. Wintrobe’s 
main clinical and research interests were in hematology, and 
he contributed greatly to the major expansion of clinical prac- 
tice, teaching, and research in this field. He introduced exact 
laboratory techniques which form an essential part of mod- 
ern hematological practice. His textbook on clinical hematol- 
ogy, in 2005 in its 10 edition, became a standard work. His 
many honors include election to the U.S. National Academy 
of Sciences (1973). He was also a member and chairman of 
the Scientific Advisory Committee to the Scripps Research 


Foundation (1964-74). 
[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


WIRSZUBSKI, CHAIM (1915-1977), classical scholar. Born 
in Vilna, Wirszubski settled in Palestine in 1934. He taught 
classics at the Hebrew University from 1948 (from 1956 as 
professor). 

He published Libertas as a Political Idea at Rome during 
the Late Republic and Early Principate (dissertation, 1950) and 
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edited G.R. Moncada’s Sermo de Passione Domini (1963). He 
translated Spinoza’s Theological-Political Tractae (Maamar Te- 
ologi-Medini, with notes, 1961) into Hebrew and wrote an in- 
troduction to the Hebrew translation of Tacitus’ Annals (Sifrei 
ha-Shanim, 1962). Wirszubski dealt in two lectures with Flavius 
Mithridates and his Latin translation Liber Redemptionis (Nosah 
Kadum shel Perush Moreh Nevukhim...) of Abraham Abulafia’s 
kabbalistic commentary on Maimonides’ Guide (1964, 1969). 
He also devoted some articles to the Shabbatean movement. 


°WIRTH, CHRISTIAN (1885-1944), ss-Sturmbannfuehrer 
instrumental in the mass extermination of Jews in German- 
occupied Poland. Wirth was born in Oberbalzheim, Wuettem- 
berg, where he was a career criminal police detective. He be- 
came a member of the Nazi Party in 1931 and joined the ss in 
1939. He was assigned to Operation T-4, the German program 
to “eliminate life unworthy of living” - to murder the mentally 
retarded, the physically infirm, and the handicapped - and 
from October 1939 until August 1941 he was chief of office staff 
and personnel at the “*euthanasia” killing center at Hartheim. 
As an inspector of killing facilities at all other “euthanasia” 
killing centers, Wirth developed gas chambers for killing in- 
stitutionalized persons with disabilities. In late autumn 1941, 
he transferred to Lublin District, where he was assigned to de- 
velop the Belzec killing center. In 1942 Globocnik appointed 
him inspector of the ss Special Detachments with overall su- 
pervisory responsibility for Belzec, Sobibor, and Treblinka. 
At these three Aktion Reinhard camps more than 1.5 million 
Jews were killed. There were less than 200 known survivors. 
Belzec was open for only ten months as a killing center; the 
other two camps were open for less than two years each. They 
were closed when their jobs were done and the Jews of Poland 
were virtually all murdered. When these camps closed, Wirth 
and his colleagues Globocnik, Hering, and Oberhauser were 
transferred to Trieste in December 1943 where he commanded 
an ss Einsatzkommando “Rr” group. Wirth was reported killed 
by partisans in Istria in May 1944. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Reitlinger, The ss: Alibi of a Nation (1956), 
279-83; R. Hilberg, Destruction of European Jews (1961, 1985, 2003), 


index. 
[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


WIRTH, LOUIS (1897-1952), U.S. sociologist. Born in Ge- 
muenden on the Main, Germany, Wirth emigrated to the 
United States as a young man and studied medicine and social 
work and then sociology. He taught at Tulane University and 
from 1940 to 1952 at the University of Chicago. He was an edi- 
tor of the American Journal of Sociology, regional director of 
the National Resources Planning Board, director of planning 
of the Illinois State Postwar Planning Commission, and pres- 
ident of the Social Science Research Council (1932, 1937), the 
American Sociological Society (1947), and the International 
Sociological Association (1949). In addition, Wirth was active 
in the American Council on Race Relations and the Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee. 
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A foremost representative of the Parkian school of sociol- 
ogy, Wirth combined theoretical insight with intensive practi- 
cal application. His position was that sociology was concerned 
with unique phenomena only insofar as knowledge of them 
was required for the purpose of valid generalization and scien- 
tific prediction. His intense concern with the maintenance and 
development of democratic institutions and the furtherance of 
social justice led to his interest in the elimination of discrim- 
ination against racial and cultural minorities, in systematic 
socioeconomic planning, and in a workable theory of public 
opinion and mass communication. Methodologically, Wirth 
was a typologist, combining the “ideal type” construction of 
the German sociologists Max Weber and Ferdinant Toen- 
nies with the formulation of what may be called “real types,” 
which is the hallmark of the Parkian school of sociology. A 
typology of minorities is contained in “The Problem of Mi- 
nority Groups,’ in The Science of Man in the World Crisis (ed. 
Ralph Linton, 1945), and in “Morale and Minority Groups,’ 
in American Journal of Sociology, 47 (1941/42). His theory of 
urban sociology is expounded in “Urbanism as a Way of Life,” 
American Journal of Sociology, 44 (1938/39). The Local Com- 
munity Fact Book (1938) presents a model for the investiga- 
tion of urban phenomena. Wirth’s interest in the sociology of 
knowledge is documented in his preface to the English edition 
of Karl Mannheim’s Ideology and Utopia (1936). 

Wirth was intensely interested in the sociology of the 
Jews, as part of his general interest in the incorporation of 
minorities in a democratic state. His dissertation The Ghetto 
(1928, 1956”) analyzes the Jewish settlement on Chicago's west 
side not merely as a physical abode but as a state of mind; 
the outward pull of the larger society and discriminatory re- 
jection by that society correspond to flight from the narrow 
restrictions of the ghetto and longing for its sheltering inti- 
macy. Wirth saw the solution of the dilemma in the abolition 
of discrimination and complete acceptance of the democratic 


way of life. 
[Werner J. Cahnman] 


WISCHNITZER, MARK (1882-1955), historian, sociolo- 
gist, and communal worker. In his youth Wischnitzer lived in 
Galicia, Vienna, and Berlin. On returning to his native Russia, 
he devoted himself to the study of Jewish history. From 1908 
to 1913 he edited the section on the history of the Jews in Eu- 
rope in the Russian-Jewish Yevreyskaya Entsiklopediya (from 
the third volume on). From 1909 to 1912 he lectured at the in- 
stitute of Baron David Guenzburg in Petrograd on Oriental 
affairs and Jewish scholarship. From 1914 to 1916 he was the 
initiator and editor of Istoriya Yevreyskogo Naroda (“History 
of the Jewish People”) in Moscow. He was also a member of 
the society for Jewish history and ethnography in Petrograd 
and participated in its quarterly Yevreyskaya Starina (“The 
Jewish Past”). From 1919 to 1921 he stayed in London, where 
he engaged in journalism and continued his research. From 
1921 to 1937 he was secretary of the *Hilfsverein der Deutschen 
Juden, in which he engaged in welfare enterprises for the Jews 
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of eastern Europe, visited the regions of Jewish settlement in 
Russia, and finally (1933-37) concentrated on organizing the 
emigration of Jews from Nazi Germany to the countries of 
the West and overseas. During the period he lived in Berlin, 
Wischnitzer served with his wife, Rachel Wischnitzer, as di- 
rector of the Jewish publication Rimon in Berlin and London 
(1922-24) and from 1925 was editor of the history section in 
the Encyclopaedia Judaica in Berlin. He occupied himself with 
the history of the Jewish guilds in Poland and Lithuania dur- 
ing the 17" and 18 centuries and devoted a study to them in 
Yiddish (1922). His History of Jewish Crafts and Guilds, which 
includes a list of his previous works on the subject, was pub- 
lished posthumously in 1965. He also published Die Juden in 
der Welt (1935). 

After leaving Nazi Germany, Wischnitzer entered the 
service of the *American Jewish Joint Distribution Commit- 
tee in Paris (1938); however, World War 11 compelled him to 
go to the Dominican Republic (1940) and then to the United 
States (1941). He continued his communal service in the U.S. 
with the Council of Jewish Organizations and Welfare Funds 
and worked on editing the Universal Jewish Encyclopedia. He 
devoted his work To Dwell in Safety, The Story of Jewish Mi- 
gration Since 1800 (1948) to general Jewish migration. He pub- 
lished the memoirs of Dov Ber *Birkenthal, in the description 
of whose life and times both literary and social views are in- 
tertwined; this appeared as Zikhronot R. Dov mi-Bolihov (1922, 
repr. 1969; The Memoirs of Ber of Bolechow (1922)). 

His wife RACHEL WISCHNITZER (née Bernstein; 1885- 
1989) was a scholar of Jewish art. Born in Minsk, she studied 
architecture in Paris. She edited the first periodicals for Jewish 
art, Rimon (in Heb.) and Milgroym (in Yid.; 1922-24), while 
she was in Berlin. These were printed by the Rimon publishing 
house which her husband had established. During this period 
she was director of the Jewish museum in Berlin (1934-38) 
and published Gestalten und Symbole der juedischen Kunst 
(1935), as well as contributing to the German Encyclopaedia 
Judaica and many other periodicals. In 1940 she went to the 
US., where she served as contributing editor for Jewish art of 
the Universal Jewish Encyclopedia (1948) and also wrote on 
the synagogue of *Dura-Europos. She wrote Synagogue Ar- 
chitecture in the United States (1955) and The Architecture of 
the European Synagogue (1964). Rachel Wischnitzer strove to 
clarify the development of Jewish iconography, especially the 
literary background to the development of subjects and sym- 
bols in Jewish art, e.g., her book on Dura-Europos is replete 
with biblical and talmudic passages which enlighten the artis- 
tic intent. She was also a firm advocate of using the values of 
traditional Jewish art in the works of modern Jewish art. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Winninger, Biog, s.v.; Wilson Library Bul- 


letin, 30 (1955/56), 298. 
[Abraham N. Poliak] 


WISCONSIN, a state in the north-central U.S.; Jewish pop- 
ulation of approximately 28,000 in a general population of 
about 5.5 million (2001), or 0.5%. German, Bohemian, Aus- 
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tro-Hungarian, and a smaller number of English Jewish im- 
migrants were among the earliest settlers in Wisconsin, arriv- 
ing from the 1840s to the 1860s with French, English, German, 
and Scandinavian gentiles. Yet the first known Wisconsin Jew 
was Jacob Franks, a fur trader of English ancestry who settled 
in Green Bay in 1793. His associate and nephew, John Lawe, 
served in the first Wisconsin Territory Legislature in 1836 
and was a county judge. The first organized Jewish commu- 
nity arose in Milwaukee in 1844. By 1856, the city had three 
synagogues. In Wisconsin’s capital, Madison, Jews organized 
a benevolent society in 1858 and built a synagogue, Shaarei 
Shamayim, in 1863. The building, one of the oldest remain- 
ing synagogues in the United States, has been moved from 
downtown to a city park. Another early settler, Alsatian-born 
Bernard Schleisinger Weil, owned thousands of acres of farm- 
land northwest of Milwaukee. The town of Schleisingerville 
(later renamed Slinger) was named for him. He was the first 
Jew to serve in the Wisconsin Legislature - four years after 
statehood was declared in 1848. English-born John Meyer 
Levy, another influential newcomer, arrived in the Missis- 
sippi River settlement of La Crosse in 1845. He succeeded in 
business and served as mayor from 1860 to 1861 and 1866 to 
1868. Levy held the first known worship services there (inter- 
faith) and co-founded the first synagogue in Wisconsin's third 
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Jewish community. In addition to Milwaukee and Madison, 
German Jewish immigrants were prominent in business and 
politics in Appleton, an industrial and university city whose 
first rabbi was Mayer Samuel Weiss, father of illusionist Harry 
Houdini, born Erich Weiss. The 19**-century Wisconsin Jewish 
population was estimated at 2,600 in an 1880 study. So it was 
the mass Russian and eastern European Jewish immigration 
from 1881 to 1924 that gave the state most of its Jews. By 1899, 
the Jewish population had risen to 10,000, then to 28,000 in 
1920, and more than 39,000 in 1937, the peak year. Most of the 
second wave of immigrants came to Milwaukee, where the es- 
tablished Jewish community formed the Settlement House. 
The facility offered classes to immigrants that led to publica- 
tion of the long-running Settlement Cookbook. Other Russian 
and eastern European Jews spread around the state, creating 
Orthodox Jewish communities in two dozen municipalities 
in the 1920s and 1930s and accounting for a Jewish presence 
in some 180 more - primarily as merchants. In 1904, five im- 
migrant families cleared land for a Jewish farming settlement 
in central Wisconsin. Part of a national Jewish agricultural 
movement, the Arpin settlement grew to 20 families and in 
1915 established the county’s only synagogue. Poor crop yields 
and a lack of marriageable young Jews compelled most fami- 
lies to leave by 1922. Sheboygan Jewry exceeded 1,000 in the 
1920s and 1930s. With three Orthodox synagogues and several 
shohatim, Sheboygan was known among U.S. Jews as “Little 
Jerusalem.” Other traditional Jewish communities with syn- 
agogues developed in: Antigo, Ashland, Hurley, Marinette, 
Superior, and Wausau in the north; Eau Claire and La Crosse 
in the west; Beloit, Madison, and Monroe in the south; and 
Appleton, Fond du Lac, Green Bay, Kenosha, Manitowoc, 
Milwaukee, Oshkosh, and Racine in the east. After the war, 
most of the smaller Jewish communities shifted to Conserva- 
tive or Reform Judaism, building or buying new synagogues 
in a dozen cities. By the year 2000, Wisconsin's synagogues 
were centralized to 14 municipalities, but Jews remain a pres- 
ence in nearly 70 communities. Most of the small-town syna- 
gogues serve Jews in outlying areas. Regional havurah groups 
meet regularly in Waukesha County, west of Milwaukee; Door 
County, on Wisconsin’s Lake Michigan peninsula; and the 
northernmost three counties - Douglas, Bayfield and Ash- 
land. The University of Wisconsin campuses in Milwaukee 
and Madison house Centers of Jewish Studies, both founded 
with the help of the Wisconsin Society for Jewish Learning. 
Bnai Brith, once a unifier for Jewish men and their families 
throughout the state, has faded, though the B’nai Brith Youth 
Organization reaches a plurality of Jewish teens. Hadassah, 
National Council of Jewish Women, and Na‘amat usa con- 
tinue to attract women. The Milwaukee Jewish Federation and 
Madison Jewish Community Council raise funds and coordi- 
nate local Jewish activities. Wisconsin Jews who attained na- 
tional recognition include Israeli Prime Minister Golda *Meir, 
of Milwaukee; Sens. Herbert *Kohl of Milwaukee and Rus- 
sell *Feingold of Madison, both Democrats; Socialist Victor 
*Berger; playwright and novelist Edna *Ferber of Appleton; 
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Newton Minnow, chairman of the Federal Communications 
Commission; Martin E Stein of Milwaukee, national chair- 
man of the United Jewish Appeal and cLAL; Depression-era 
photographer Esther Bubley of Phillips; Allan H. “Bud” *Selig 
of Milwaukee, commissioner of major league baseball; jazz 
pianist and scholar Ben Sidran of Madison; and Yiddish poet 
Alter Esselin of Milwaukee. 

[Andrew Muchin (24 ed.)] 


WISDOM; WISDOM LITERATURE. 


Connotation of Wisdom 

Wisdom (Heb. hokhmah) has a wide range of meanings in dif- 
ferent contexts, as illustrated in stories about Solomon, the 
traditional paragon of wisdom: cunning (1 Kings 2:6, 9), moral 
discernment (3:9, 12), understanding of justice (3:28), encyclo- 
pedic knowledge (5:9, 14 [4:29, 34]), literary skill (5:12, [4:32]), 
and ability as ruler (5:21 [5:7]). In Job 39:16-17 and Ecclesias- 
tes 2:3 it means simply intelligence. Its primary meaning is 
superior mental ability or special skill, without a necessary 
moral connotation (Ex. 35:31-33; 11 Sam. 14:1ff.). The hakham 
was the knowledgeable man, hence a counselor, teacher (Ex. 
35:34; Prov. 12:15). Skills were acquired through training, musar 
(Prov. 1:2-6); life situations called for counsel, ‘ezah (1 Kings 
12:8; Prov. 1:30). The highest skill was that of living successfully, 
with divine and human approval. The idea of wisdom as a fun- 
damentally ethical and religious quality of life is developed in 
Job, Proverbs 1-9, the Wisdom Psalms, and Daniel, and later 
in Ben Sira, Wisdom of Solomon, and Tobit. Special senses of 
hokhmah are understanding of dreams and omens (Gen. 41:15, 
39; Dan. 1:17); knowledge properly belonging to God alone 
(Gen. 3:22; Ezek. 28:2-3); and righteousness, in eschatological 
times (Dan. 11:33; 12:10; the term here is maskilim). 

As a historical phenomenon, biblical wisdom desig- 
nates a distinctive cultural tradition and scholarly activity in 
the history of ancient Israel, continuing in early Judaism and 
Christianity. It was a way of thinking and an attitude to life 
that emphasized experience, reasoning, morality, and gen- 
eral human concerns not restricted to Israelites. Its interest 
was in individuals and their social relationships rather than 
in the distinctive national religion and its cult. A generalized 
religious element was present from the first in wisdom’s rec- 
ognition of the rightness of a certain order of life; only in its 
later stages - as in Ben Sira — were the wisdom and the na- 
tional-religious traditions joined together. In keeping with 
this striving for order and equilibrium, the wisdom teachers 
sought to provide rules and examples of personal morals and, 
on a theoretical level, meanings and values through reflection, 
speculation, and debate. 


History of the Wisdom Tradition 

The history of the wisdom tradition in Israel can be sketched 
only in broad strokes because the evidence is slight and of- 
ten ambiguous. Wisdom was a tradition as old as the society 
itself, a constant factor in its daily life rather than a self- 
conscious movement. The folk wisdom rooted in the mo- 
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zar war, it was captured by al-Jarrah ibn “Abdallah al-Hakami 
and is occasionally mentioned later. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dunlop, Khazars, index; M.I. Artamonov, 
Istoriya Khazar (1962), index. 
[Douglas Morton Dunlop] 


BALASSAGYARMAT, city in Négrad county, northern Hun- 
gary. Jews first settled in the town toward the end of the 17 
century. The poll of 1725 mentions only one Jewish family; 
in 1746 there were 19 families, and by 1778, 47 families. The 
number of Jews ranged from 529 in 1784 to 2,013 (17.4% of the 
total) in 1930, reaching a peak in 1920 with 2,401 (21.1%). Ac- 
cording to the census of 1941, the town had 1,712 Jews, rep- 
resenting 13.9% of the total of 12,347. The Jewish commu- 
nity was organized in 1730, and its Chevra Kadisha in 1742. 
The community’ first synagogue was destroyed in a fire in 
1776; On its site a new synagogue was built in 1868. Among 
the rabbis who served the community were Judah Leb Engel 
(from 1730); Benjamin Zeev Wolf *Boskowitz; Mordecai and 
Ezekiel *Banet; and successive members of the Deutsch fam- 
ily (Aaron David, Joseph Israel, and David) from 1851 to 1944. 
The Jewish community, which was organized as Orthodox in 
1868, was joined in 1885 by the smaller communities in the 
neighboring villages, including those of Dejtar, Ersekvadkert, 
Orhalom, Patak, and Sziigy. During the interwar period, the 
community supported a number of social and welfare insti- 
tutions, and together with the Jewish community of nearby 
Salgotarjan published a Hungarian-language paper called 
Szombati Ertesité (“Sabbath News”). Located near the border 
with Slovakia, Balassagyarmat was a magnet for many Polish 
and Slovakian Jewish refugees who escaped persecution in 
their own countries. 

After Hungary entered the war in June 1941, the Jews 
were subjected to ever harsher measures. Jewish males of 
military age were conscripted for labor service. The situation 
of the Jews took a turn for the worse after the German occu- 
pation of Hungary on March 19, 1944. According to a census 
conducted after the occupation, the Orthodox congregation 
had 1,516 members, led by President Mihaly Lazar and Rabbi 
David Deutsch. The Jews were rounded up early in May 1944 
under the direction of Mayor Béla Vannay. Balassagyarmat 
served as a major concentration and entrainment center for 
5,820 Jews rounded up in Nograd county. These Jews were 
concentrated in two ghettos: the approximately 2,000 local 
Jews were concentrated in the so-called “large ghetto,’ in and 
around Kossuth Lajos, Thékély, and Hunyadi Streets; the Jews 
brought in from the neighboring towns and villages in Nograd 
county were concentrated in the so-called “little ghetto,” lo- 
cated in Ovdros Square. Among these were the Jews of Alsé- 
petény, Apatujfalu, Becske, Bercel, Cserhathalap, Didsjené, 
Ersekvadkert, Galgaguta, Hugyag, Losonc, Noogradmarcal, 
Orhalom, Szécsény, Sziigy, and several other locations. The 
Jewish Council was composed of Mihaly Lazar (chairman), 
Dezs6 Sandor, Pal Sandor, Ferenc Hajdu, Imre Lévan, and 
Janos Weltner. Internally, the ghettos were guarded by a Jew- 
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ish police force headed by Pal Sandor and Andras Fleischer. 
Externally, they were guarded by units of the police headed by 
Laszlo Eérdégh and a gendarmerie unit from Miskolc. Just be- 
fore their deportation, the Jews were relocated to the tobacco 
barns at Nyirjespuszta about 3 miles (5 km.) from the town. 
The Jews were deported to Auschwitz in two transports that 
left Nyirjespuszta on June 12 and June 14. The Germans used 
the synagogue as a munitions depot, and destroyed it prior 
to their departure. 

Among the first survivors to return to the town were 
labor servicemen. They, together with the concentration camp 
survivors who returned in 1945-46, reorganized the com- 
munity under the leadership of Rabbi Pinkasz Kalman. The 
Jews began to leave the town after 1948 and especially after 
the Hungarian Revolution of 1956. By 1970 only a handful of 
Jews were still in Balassagyarmat. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Stein, Magyar Rabbik, 2 (1906), 7-8; 4 
(1908), 3-4; 5 (1909), 5-6; M. Ladanyi, Nogrdad és Hont varmegye 
(1934), 1393 MHJ, 5, pt. 1 (1959), 510. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Braham, 
Politics; pK Hungaria, 173-75. 

[Laszlo Harsanyi / Randolph Braham (2"¢ ed.)] 


BALAZS, BELA (1884-1949), Hungarian author and motion 
picture critic. Balazs was born in Szeged and studied at Bu- 
dapest. After the revolution in 1918-19 he moved to Vienna 
and Berlin and finally settled in the U.S.S.R., where he lec- 
tured at the Moscow Film Academy. He returned to Hun- 
gary after World War 11 and taught at the Budapest Academy 
of Dramatic Art. Balazs’ interest in philosophy is evident in 
all his writing. His books include Haldlesztétika (“Aesthetics 
of Death,’ 1907), A tragédidnak metafizikus teoridja (“Meta- 
physical Theory of Tragedy,’ 1908), and Dialogus a dialdgusrol 
(“Dialogue about the Dialogue,” 1913). He also wrote poems 
and several plays, of which A kékszakallu herceg vara (“Duke 
Bluebeard’s Castle,” 1912), provided the libretto for an opera by 
Béla Barték. Bartok also set to music Balazs’ fairy-tale ballet, 
A fabol faragott kirdlyfi (“Wooden Prince,’ 1912). Balazs was a 
pioneer of motion picture criticism, and wrote two books on 
film technique (1952, 1961). The Hungarian communist regime 
established a prize in his name for work in cinema art. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Gyertyan, Baldzs Béla és a film (1958); A. 
Koml6s, in: B. Balazs, Az én utam (1960), introd. 
[Jeno Zsoldos] 


BALBO, MICHAEL BEN SHABBETAI COHEN (1411-after 
1484), rabbi and poet in Candia (Crete). Although Candia was 
his permanent home, he is occasionally mentioned in nearby 
Canea and three sermons which he preached there in 1471, 
1475, and 1477, are extant (Vatican Ms. 305). He functioned as 
condostablo, the leader of the Jewish community of Candia. 
Moses *Capsali in a responsum of 1458 refers to him as one of 
the communal leaders. Balbo’s signature is found on many or- 
dinances enacted in Candia between the years 1468 and 1479. 
He wrote letters and poems to many contemporary scholars, 
one poem dealing with the capture of Constantinople by the 
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res of family and tribe has left traces in popular proverbs 
(Gen. 10:9; 1 Sam. 24:14; 1 Kings 20:11) and in references to 
local sages (11 Sam. 14:2; 20:16). With the advent of the mon- 
archy, royal counselors became influential (11 Sam. 16:20 ff; 
1 Kings 12:6ff.), and in effect, some were cabinet ministers 
(1 Kings 4:1ff.; Isa. 36:3). Professional scribes and a literate 
elite court were probably mainly responsible for the produc- 
tion of wisdom and other literature later attributed by tradi- 
tion to King *Solomon himself (1 Kings 5:9-14 [4:29-34]; cf. 
Prov. 25:1). Temple scribes would be engaged in the compo- 
sition of psalmody. 

In the eighth century Hezekiah’s men engaged in collect- 
ing Solomonic proverbs (Prov. 25:1) and probably also in as- 
sembling the religious and other writings of Judah and North- 
ern Israel. That Isaiah had been a teacher of youth is implied 
by his opponents’ mockery (Isa. 28:9—-10; cf. 19:11-12). Both 
Isaiah and Jeremiah found themselves in conflict with royal 
counselors who thought themselves wise, i.e., politically ex- 
pert (Isa. 29:14 ff; Jer. 9:22 [23]; 38:1ff.). Jeremiah clashed with 
the temple scribes as well (8:8). In *Baruch we see a profes- 
sional scribe at work (Jer. 32:9 ff.; 36:4). When Jerusalem fell to 
the Babylonians, the exiled scribes undoubtedly carried with 
them scrolls around which literary activities were centered in 
their new community. 

After the Return, when Judah became a semi-indepen- 
dent temple state under a Persian governor, religious authority 
was assumed by priests and scribes as custodians of the na- 
tional-religious tradition. This tradition had now taken form 
as the Torah and other sacred books, which implied changes 
in the status of the learned. Ezra the priest bore the official 
title “secretary of the Law of the God of heaven” (Ezra 7:12). 
The Torah was both code and creed; it was also the summa- 
tion of Israel’s distinctive religious wisdom (Deut. 4:6). Temple 
scribes and wisdom teachers turned their attention to Torah 
study, with two results: the two streams of wisdom tradition 
and covenant theology coalesced, and a new kind of wisdom 
piety developed (cf. Ps. 1, 119). At the same time the folk wis- 
dom of home and marketplace continued, but with a more 
positive ethical and religious orientation as in Proverbs 1-9 
and Ben Sira. Independent thinkers like *Koheleth and the 
author of the Wisdom of Solomon in the Hellenistic period 
began to write in more philosophic language, and found a fol- 
lowing among their compatriots. 


International Background and Setting 

The international background and setting of Hebrew wisdom 
are acknowledged in the Bible itself and have become fully evi- 
dent with increasing knowledge of the literary remains of an- 
cient Near Eastern peoples. Solomon's wisdom is said to have 
surpassed that of Egypt and the *Kedemites (1 Kings 5:10-11 
[4:30-31]). The wise men of Egypt are referred to again in Gen- 
esis 41:8 and Isaiah 19:11-12; those of Edom in Jeremiah 49:7 
and Obadiah 8; those of Phoenicia in Ezekiel 27:8-9; 28:3-5; 
and those of Persia in Esther 1:13. Although in Babylonia “‘wis- 
donr refers to skill in cult and magic lore... [there is] a group 
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of texts which correspond in subject matter with the Hebrew 
Wisdom books” (W.G. Lambert; cf. Dan. 1:20). 

In Egyptian thought the cosmic order and the moral or- 
der were one, to be realized in thought, speech, and behavior. 
Characteristic documents are the “Instructions” by a king or 
high official to his son, such as those of Ptah-hotep, Merika-Re, 
Ani, and Amen-em-opet (cf. Pritchard, Texts, 412ff.). Amen- 
em-opet bears remarkable similarities to Proverbs 22:17-24:12. 
Other Egyptian wisdom works are The Divine Attributes of 
Pharaoh, The Song of the Harper, The Eloquent Peasant, and 
The Dispute over Suicide (Pritchard, Texts, 405-10, 431-34). 
The last two, like Job, touch on an innocent sufferer’s cry for 
justice and the dubious value of a sufferer’s life. Another type 
of Egyptian wisdom is found in the onomastica or “noun lists” 
with their comprehensive outline of knowledge; these may 
have influenced Genesis 1; Psalms 148; Job 38-39; etc. 

Mesopotamian wisdom writing originated with the Su- 
merians. They too produced noun lists of phenomena, and in- 
troduced evaluations of them in dispute fables, e.g., between 
summer and winter, cattle and grain (Pritchard, Texts’, 592-3). 
Human experiences and character were portrayed in adages, 
parables, and anecdotes (Pritchard, Texts*, 593-4). Corre- 
sponding to the “Instruction” form are the Counsels of Wis- 
dom, Counsels of a Pessimist, Advice to a Prince, Teachings 
of *Ahikar (the last of Assyrian origin but preserved in Aram; 
Pritchard, Texts’, 595-6). In the “problem” writings, the main 
issues are death and the suffering of the righteous. In the Gil- 
gamesh Epic, the hero goes in search of the secret of immor- 
tality and learns that only gods are deathless. In the Dialogue 
of Pessimism, death is seen as the great equalizer. In a Sume- 
rian poem “Man and his God” an upright man who suffers has 
no recourse but to pray for deliverance. Two works from the 
Kassite period in Babylonia deal with the same theme: in “Let 
me praise the Lord of Wisdom” a sufferer reflects that trouble 
comes without apparent reason, because humans cannot know 
the will of the gods; in “The Babylonian Theodicy” the issue is 
debated by a sufferer and his friend, their views correspond- 
ing broadly to those of Job and his friends (Pritchard, Texts’, 
589-91, 596-604). The Sumerian gods represented forces with 
which humans must come to terms, whereas the Babylonian 
gods were more thought of as subject to moral standards, like 
human beings. To the Egyptians maat (“truth, right, justice”) 
was a cosmic reality to which even the gods were subject. The 
Egyptians looked for judgment and compensation in the af- 
terlife. In Babylonia (as in Israel until a late period, cf. Dan. 
12:2) appropriate rewards or punishments were expected in the 
present life, and divine justice was often called in question. 

No wisdom writings survive from Edom or Phoenicia. 
Ugaritic literature includes maxims in the father-to-son form, 
and presumably a more extensive Canaanite wisdom litera- 
ture existed. 


The Wisdom Books of the Hebrew Bible 


These wisdom books are *Proverbs, *Job, and *Ecclesias- 
tes, with which *Psalms and Song of Songs are associated in 
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Roman Catholic tradition. Significantly, all these are among 
the Hagiographa (Ketuvim), the part of the Hebrew Bible 
most remote from the interests of the Torah, and the last part 
to be approved as scripture. Most of the other works in the 
Hagiographa have some connection with wisdom in form, in 
content, or historically. In addition, though not accepted as 
canonical in Jewish tradition, two major wisdom books and 
some shorter works from pre-Christian Judaism were included 
in the Greek and Latin Bibles: the Wisdom of *Ben Sira, a lat- 
ter-day Book of Proverbs; the Wisdom of *Solomon, a treatise 
on Hebrew wisdom addressed both to Jews and to non-Jews; 
*Tobit, a morality tale incorporating two short collections of 
precepts; the poem in Baruch 3:9 ff. calling on Israel to return 
to the ways of wisdom; an account of a wisdom contest in- 
serted in 1 Esdras at 3:1-4:41; and three highly colored para- 
bolic tales added to the Greek version of Daniel. 

The great variety comprised within the category of wis- 
dom literature is evident. These writings have in common 
the theme and practice of wisdom as a distinct way of life 
and thought, and employ certain favorite literary forms and 
a characteristic vocabulary. The theme is developed with dif- 
ferent emphases: on the one hand traditionally conservative, 
didactic, and worldly-wise, on the other hand radically critical 
and theologically innovative. The first is carried out by vari- 
ous methods of authoritative instruction; the second - on a 
more sophisticated level - by challenging accepted ideas and 
stimulating original thought. It will be noticed that the reli- 
gious component of wisdom teaching becomes more explicit 
as time goes on. 

Wisdom was not seen as a natural endowment, though 
the capacity to attain it might be considered a natural endow- 
ment. Wisdom had to be learned, and could be taught. Even 
so, it remained a divine gift rewarding those who desired it 
enough to submit to its discipline (Prov. 2). The two princi- 
ple methods of teaching were musar (instruction, training) 
and ‘ezah (counsel, persuasion), according to whether the 
teacher’s authority was imposed or freely sought. A parent’s 
instruction was mandatory and entailed correction of the 
disobedient (Prov. 23:13). To the extent that the teacher in a 
school assumed the parental role (Prov. 1:8) his words had the 
same dogmatic tone. In the main, however, the teacher’s mu- 
sar was an appeal to reason and conscience, and to the pupil’s 
own desire for knowledge and understanding. This is evident 
in the variety of literary forms found in the wisdom writings, 
whose primary objective was to teach: the sentence saying or 
proverb; the rhetorical question; the admonitory precept or 
maxim and their expansion into longer discourses; soliloquy 
and debate; descriptive, metaphorical, and meditative po- 
etry; parable and allegory; the imaginative tale and the illus- 
trative anecdote. 

Precepts express the imperatives of social order or reli- 
gious belief; with the teacher they take the form of exhorta- 
tion to which is added a statement of motive or result (cf. Prov. 
19:20; 25:17). Often the imperative is implied rather than ex- 
pressed (Prov. 25:27a). In Proverbs 1-9 precepts are expanded 
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into ten longer discourses beginning “My son(s)!” In the two 
poems in 1:20-33 and chapter 8 wisdom itself is personified 
as a female; in the former she berates fools for their refusal to 
listen, and in the latter appeals for a hearing on grounds of her 
priceless worth and her prime role in the creation of the world. 
Behind this personification lies the reality that there is regu- 
lar reference to wise women in the Bible (Judg. 4:29; 11 Sam. 
14:2; 20:16) and that a mother might teach her son (Prov. 6:20). 
Some scholars view Wisdom as an ancient Hebrew goddess. 
Precepts predominate in 22:17ff., the section closely resem- 
bling the Instructions of Amen-em-opet. 

A proverb is a short pregnant sentence or phrase whose 
meaning is applicable in many situations and which is made 
memorable by vivid imagery or witty expression, often marked 
by alliteration or assonance. It draws attention positively 
or negatively to an order of life, right values, and propor- 
tions. The prosaic folk saying is brief and pointed: “From 
wicked men comes wickedness” (1 Sam. 24:14 [13]) or “One 
donning armor should not boast as if he were taking it off” 
(1 Kings 20:11). The proverbs of two (or more) lines in a paral- 
lelism, characteristic of Solomonic proverbs in Proverbs 10:1ff. 
and 25:1ff., have been expanded probably for teaching pur- 
poses as cue and response. Examples of folk sayings sup- 
plemented in this way are Proverbs 11:2a; 12:11a; and 26:17a. 
Sayings in the form of a culminating numerical progression 
like Proverbs 30:18-19 are a kind of riddle, also suitable as a 
teaching tool. 

The art of composing vivid narratives, similes, and meta- 
phors also serves the purposes of the teacher. The word mashal 
(“likeness”) has a wider connotation than “proverb:’ Its com- 
monest form is the simile: “Like clouds and wind that bring 
no rain is a man who boasts of giving but does not give” (Prov. 
25:14). When a simile is expanded into a short story, it becomes 
a parable. The best-known parables in the Hebrew Bible come 
from the prophets Nathan and Isaiah (11 Sam. 12:1 ff Isa. 5:1-7); 
the only developed wisdom parable also is found in Isaiah, in 
28:23-29. Ecclesiastes 9:13-16 is sometimes cited as a parable 
but strictly this is rather an illustration since in a parable the 
audience is expected to recognize the analogy and draw its 
own conclusions. Although the wisdom teachers do not use 
the parable, they do make effective use of teaching illustra- 
tions. In Proverbs 1:11-14 the very words of the thugs who are 
tempting the unwary youth are quoted, and 6:12-13 is a true- 
to-life description of the conspirator. In Proverbs 7:6ff. there 
is a graphic sketch of the prostitute’s behavior and in 23:29 ff. 
one of the drunkard’s. 

An allegory relates to a metaphor as a parable relates to 
a simile. In Ecclesiastes 12 the approach of death is pictured 
in terms of the onset of darkness in a village street. The meta- 
phor of wisdom, personified as a woman (Prov. 7:4), is devel- 
oped in the poems of Proverbs 1:20-33, where she speaks like 
a prophetess, and in chapter 8 (cf. Ecclus.), where she speaks 
of YH wH’s co-worker in the creation of the world. In Proverbs 
9 wisdom and folly are personified as rival hostesses inviting 
men to different kinds of banquets. 
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The paradigmatic narrative, which evokes admiration 
for a hero or heroine evincing moral qualities deserving of 
imitation, was another tool of the wisdom teachers. The story 
may be quasi-historical, as in the case of the story of Joseph in 
Genesis. It may be clearly fictional, as with Ruth, Daniel 1-6, 
Esther, and Judith. The prose folk tale which introduces the 
poem of Job serves the same purpose. The wisdom charac- 
teristics of the Joseph story have been pointed out by G. von 
Rad: a man of unusual ability, intelligence, and moral integ- 
rity is shown as triumphing over all adversities, and becoming 
the principal counselor at the court of Pharaoh. The story in 
Genesis 3 of human disobedience and expulsion from Eden 
also has certain wisdom features. The wondrous tree and the 
talking snake belong to the world of the fable, but these are 
only incidental. The story can be read as a parable of human 
alienation from God through disobedience, and illustrates 
graphically the subtle process of temptation. More important, 
it probes profound problems in the sphere of wisdom: the 
nature and limitations of human knowledge and the relation 
of knowledge to morality. Humans claim to decide for them- 
selves what is good and what is evil, in response to desire, but 
in asserting their independence find themselves exiled from 
life and good to a world of death and evil. 

See Books of *Proverbs, *Job, and *Ecclesiastes. 


Wisdom Psalms 

The Wisdom Psalms are those with resemblances to the char- 
acteristic themes, tone, literary forms, and vocabulary of the 
wisdom tradition. They appear to be the products of a new 
type of personal piety which developed after the Exile, when 
the written Torah replaced prophecy as YHwu'’s living voice 
to His people. Scribal experts in the handling and interpre- 
tation of scripture had assumed a new position of religious 
authority, and the wisdom, prophetic, and cultic traditions 
were mingled. “God” in the generalized sense of older wis- 
dom writings was now definitely identified with yHwu, the 
covenant God of Israel. 

Some Psalms, such as 1 and 37, are unified compositions 
representing this new wisdom piety. In others the sapien- 
tial features are apparent only in certain parts (e.g., 94:8-13). 
In still others a poem of another type has been labeled as a 
wisdom poem (Ps. 2:12d; 11:10). The Psalms with the best 
claims to be classed as Wisdom Psalms are 1, 19b, 32, 34, 37, 
49, 78, 112, 119, 127, 128, and 133. Their most significant fea- 
ture is that they are addressed primarily to a human audience 
rather than to God, and their tone is didactic or hortatory. 
The presence of wisdom vocabulary and stylistic forms can 
be observed. Psalm 37 is an alphabetical acrostic comprising 
a series of precepts and proverbs commending a life of piety. 
Psalm 49 identifies itself as a mashal, or wisdom utterance, 
concerning a riddle (hidah). Psalm 127 consists of two ex- 
panded proverbs. 

The principal themes of the Wisdom Psalms are: 

(1) the antithetical ways of life of the righteous and the 
wicked; 
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(2) the appropriate rewards and retribution in store for 
each respectively; 

(3) the qualities and behavior of the righteous as evok- 
ing admiration; 

(4) study of the Torah as the focus of piety and a source 
of pure delight; 

(5) life and vitality as fruits of righteousness, which is 
true wisdom; 

(6) personal trust in YHWwH; 

(7) the search for light on problems of faith; 

(8) encouragement to faith and obedience through re- 
flection on YHwu’s mighty acts on behalf of His people (see 
also *Psalms). 


The Concept of Wisdom 

The concept of wisdom as developed in the long course of Isra- 
el’s cultural and religious history is different from and broader 
than the various meanings and uses of the term hokhmah (see 
above). All these denote elements and aspects of one thing - 
the activity of mind - introducing order in place of confusion, 
expanding and structuring knowledge, and purposefully di- 
recting the actions of men. The continuity of the wisdom tra- 
dition lay in the constant enlargement and enrichment of this 
faculty of applied intelligence. 

At first the noun hokhmah denoted simply the state of 
being wise. It was no more than a linguistic correlative of the 
adjective hakham (“wise”) and the verb hakham (“to be wise”), 
the adjectival use being basic. The wise were more capable, 
knowledgeable, skillful, intelligent, imaginative, and resource- 
ful than their fellows, who consequently would look to them 
for counsel and leadership. The sharing of knowledge made of 
the wise man a teacher. Confidence in his counsel imbued him 
with the potentiality for leadership and ultimately for govern- 
ment. The general orderliness observable in the natural world 
called for an order of values as well as a structure of power in 
human society, and for meaning to justify both. Stimulated 
by access, through literacy, to the ideas of other wise men, the 
counselor became a thinker, concerned with understanding 
and moral judgments as well as with knowledge. Worshipping 
a God whose commands were not arbitrary but ethically con- 
ditioned, this counsel passed beyond the defensive morality 
of the tribe and the prudential morality of the individual to 
an ethic resting on beliefs held to be sacred. 

If men could be wise to some degree in this deeper sense, 
God axiomatically was all-wise, good, and just, despite any 
appearances to the contrary. The creative and providential 
ordering of the world were acts of divine wisdom, which is 
sovereign, creative, and dynamic. Thus wisdom becomes fully 
conceptualized when personified pictorially in Proverbs 8 asa 
personal instrument of God in the planning and implemen- 
tation of the created order. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W.G. Lambert, Babylonian Wisdom Litera- 
ture (1960); B. Gemser, Spriiche Salomos (19637); O. Eissfeldt, The Old 
Testament, an Introduction (1965); R. Gordis, The Book of God and 


Man (1965); idem, Koheleth the Man and his World (1968); W. Mc- 
Kane, Proverbs (1970). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Harris in: J. Gam- 
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[Robert B.Y. Scott] 


WISE, GEORGE SCHNEIWEIS (1906-1987), sociologist; 
first president of *Tel Aviv University. Born in Pinsk, Poland, 
he went to the U.S. to study in 1926 and graduated from Co- 
lumbia University in 1930. He served as associate director of 
its Bureau of Applied Social Research from 1949 to 1952, and 
lecturer on the sociology of Latin America from 1950 to 1952. 
For his assistance in the anti-illiteracy campaign in Mexico 
in 1944-46 he was decorated with the order Aguila Azteca by 
the Mexican government in 1946, and was visiting professor 
at Mexico University from 1956 to 1957. Long a supporter of 
The Hebrew University, he was chairman of its board of gover- 
nors from 1953 to 1962. In 1963 he was elected president of the 
newly established Tel Aviv University, which developed rap- 
idly during his tenure of office. In 1971 he became its chancel- 
lor. Apart from wide business interests, he took part in Jewish 
public activities in the United Jewish Appeal and other bod- 
ies. He is author of The Breakdown of Parental Authority in 
Polish Immigrant Families in the United States (1931), Caudi- 
Ilo (1951), a study of Latin American dictatorship, and Mexico 
de Aleman (1952). 


WISE, ISAAC MAYER (1819-1900) U.S. Reform rabbi, archi- 
tect of Reform Judaism in America. Wise was born in Stein- 
grub, Bohemia, and studied at yeshivot in Prague and Vienna. 
In 1843, he became the rabbinical officiant (Religionsweiser) 
in Radnitz, Bohemia. Disillusioned about career prospects 
for Jews in central Europe, he emigrated to the United States 
in 1846. He became rabbi of Congregation Beth El in Albany, 
N.Y., introducing reforms such as mixed seating, choral sing- 
ing, and confirmation. In 1847, he joined a *bet din in New 
York, presided over by Max *Lilienthal, and conceived the 
idea of its authorizing a single ritual for the American Jewish 
community. The attempt proved abortive; but in 1848, he is- 
sued a call for a meeting the following year to establish a union 
of congregations. Again the attempt failed, but Wise persisted 
in advocating the idea. Meanwhile, he was earning a reputa- 
tion as a writer, contributing regularly to Isaac *Leeser’s Oc- 
cident and the New York Jewish weekly, Asmonean. In 1850, 
as Wise pondered accepting the position of rabbi of Congre- 
gation Beth Elohim in Charleston, South Carolina, disagree- 
ments among the members of Beth El over Wise’s reforms 
caused a split in the congregation that erupted into an actual 
melee at Rosh Hashanah services; Wise and his followers left 
to form a new congregation, Anshe Emeth, the first syna- 
gogue in the United States to be established with mixed seat- 
ing from the outset. 

In 1854, Wise became rabbi of Congregation B'nai Jeshu- 
run in Cincinnati, Ohio, where he remained for the rest of his 
life. Within a few months of his arrival, he began to publish 
a national weekly, The Israelite, later renamed the *American 
Israelite, and a German supplement Die Deborah. By the end 
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of the year, he had founded Zion College, which combined 
Hebrew and secular studies. In 1855, he issued a call for a synod 
that would be the guiding authority of American Judaism, and 
succeeded in organizing a rabbinical conference, which met 
that year in Cleveland. The conference agreed to call a synod 
and adopted a platform that recognized the Bible as divine 
and declared that it “must be expounded and practiced ac- 
cording to the comments of the Talmud” The Orthodox, as 
represented by Isaac *Leeser, were at first satisfied, but soon 
grew suspicious of Wise’s intentions. Moreover, the Cleveland 
Platform was scathingly attacked as treachery to the cause of 
Reform by David *Einhorn, a radical Reformer from Ger- 
many who had just become a rabbi in Baltimore. The plan 
for a synod collapsed. 

Wise nevertheless went ahead with some of the projects 
discussed at Cleveland. In 1856, he published Minhag America, 
a prayer book that modified traditional Hebrew ritual. Despite 
repeated setbacks, Wise always returned to his advocacy of a 
union of congregations, a common prayer book, and a college 
to train American rabbis. He expounded his ideas not only in 
his writing but in repeated visits to the scattered Jewish com- 
munities of America. The recriminations over the Cleveland 
Conference, and then the Civil War, deferred practical action. 
The establishment of the *Board of Delegates of American Is- 
raelites (1859) and Maimonides College (1867) by traditional- 
ist forces aroused his sarcastic hostility. 

Wise showed no sympathy for the Abolitionist agitation 
which preceded the Civil War. He venerated the American 
Union and was prepared to tolerate slavery rather than con- 
template its dissolution. During the Civil War, he joined the 
“Copperhead” Democrats and even accepted their nomination 
to be a candidate for the Ohio State Senate, until his congre- 
gation forced him to withdraw from the race. After the Civil 
War, Wise renewed his push for a union of congregations. He 
attended the 1869 rabbinical conference in Philadelphia orga- 
nized by Einhorn (see *Reform Judaism), but distanced him- 
self from its resolutions, fearing that their radical standpoint 
would put an end to the dream of a comprehensive union of 
American synagogues under his leadership. 

The next few years were punctuated by fierce exchanges 
between Wise and the more Germanic and radical Reform 
eastern rabbis — who refused to attend rabbinic conferences 
organized by Wise in Cleveland, Cincinnati, and New York. 
In 1873, lay leaders in Cincinnati closely associated with 
Wise succeeded in forming the *Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations, a loose confederation of congregations pri- 
marily from the South and West. Wise was particularly fo- 
cused on one of the uAHCc’s objectives — the establishment of 
a rabbinical college. In 1875, he was appointed the first presi- 
dent of *Hebrew Union College. The famous treife banquet 
served on the occasion of the first ordination of Huc rabbis 
ended all hope for a unified American Judaism. The obser- 
vant stormed out and, for a time, there was only Reform Ju- 
daism and everybody else. (More than 125 years later, at the 
inauguration of David Ellenson as president of HUC, a kosher 
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meal was served, a mark of significant transition within Re- 
form Judaism.) 

For the remainder of his life, Wise labored in the interests 
of the college. He was devoted to his students, earning their af- 
fection in return. He ordained more than 60 rabbis and con- 
tinued to lead them as the founding president of the *Central 
Conference of American Rabbis, a position he held from 1889 
until his death. During his lifetime, when it came to key devel- 
opments in the shaping of the Reform movement’ ideology, 
Wise was relegated to a secondary position: the Pittsburgh Plat- 
form of 1885 (see *Reform Judaism) was the work of Kaufmann 
Kohler, and the Union Prayer Book was based on Einhorn’s Ta- 
mid rather than Wise’s Minhag America. On another front, the 
influx of a large community of eastern European Jews thwarted 
his prediction that Orthodoxy would not survive on American 
soil; with that reality, Wise’s vision of a singular American Ju- 
daism was doomed, and the basic pattern of denominational 
Judaism established. But Wise’s foresightedness and tenacity 
in laying its three institutional cornerstones earned him the 
title “founding father” of the indigenous Reform movement in 
America - and insured that his legacy, rather than the short- 
lived victories of his radical Reform rivals, would ultimately 
prevail. (His strident opposition to political Zionism also influ- 
enced the Reform movement for nearly half-a-century; eventu- 
ally, however, Reform Judaism joined the Zionist fold.) 

Although known more as a leader than a scholar, Wise 
did write a number of books: History of the Israelitish Nation 
(1854), Minhag America (1856), Minhag America (1866), The 
World of My Books (n.d.), Selected Writings of Isaac M. Wise, 
with a Biography (ed. Philipson and Grossman, 1900, rev. 1969), 
and Reminiscences (ed. David Philipson, 1901, rev. 1945). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kerry M. Olitzky, Lance J. Sussman, Mal- 
colm H. Stern, Reform Judaism in America: A Biographical Diction- 


ary and Sourcebook (1993). 
[Bezalel Gordon (2™4 ed.)] 


WISE, JONAH BONDI (1881-1959), U.S. Reform rabbi. Son 
of Isaac Mayer *Wise, he was ordained by Hebrew Union 
College in 1903. In 1904 he was appointed to Mizpah Temple, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, and in 1906 to Temple Israel, Port- 
land, Oregon. While in Portland he established a weekly Jew- 
ish newspaper, The Scribe. In 1925 Wise moved to New York 
and there served as rabbi of the Central Synagogue until his 
death. Within his congregation he did not depart from the 
classical pattern of Reform Judaism; family connections and 
an aptitude for social life helped to establish his position. In 
1934 he established the weekly radio program “Message of 
Israel.” He was an active worker for the *American Jewish 
Joint Distribution Committee, serving as national chairman 
1931-38. He visited Europe several times on its behalf and rep- 
resented it at the Evian Conference on Refugees, 1938. In the 
following year he became national chairman of the United 
Jewish Appeal, though he rejected Zionism. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Caumann, Jonah Bondi Wise (1966). 


[Sefton D. Temkin] 
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WISE, LOUIS ELSBERG (1888-?), U.S. organic chemist. 
Born in New York, Wise was appointed in 1919 professor of 
forest chemistry at New York State University (Syracuse). In 
1933 he became professor of organic chemistry at Rollins Col- 
lege, and from 1941 was at the Institute of Paper Chemistry at 
Lawrence College, Wisconsin. His contributions were mostly 
on the chemistry of wood. 


WISE, ROBERT EARL (1914-2005), U.S. film producer and 
director. Born in Winchester, Indiana, Wise worked at RKO 
studios from 1933 to 1943, and edited Orson Welles’ classic, 
Citizen Kane (Oscar nomination for Best Editing, 1941). He 
was made a director in 1943 and became one of Hollywood's 
most successful filmmakers. He won four Academy Awards - 
as director and producer of West Side Story (1961), and co-di- 
rector and producer of The Sound of Music (1965), one of the 
most profitable films ever made. In all, he directed more than 
40 films. Among them are The Body Snatcher (1945); The Set- 
Up (1949); The Day the Earth Stood Still (1951); Executive Suite 
(1954); Somebody Up There Likes Me (1956); Until They Sail 
(1957); I Want to Live (Oscar nomination for Best Director, 
1958); Run Silent, Run Deep (1958); Two for the Seesaw (1962); 
The Haunting (produced, 1963); The Sand Pebbles (produced, 
Oscar nomination for Best Picture, 1966); Star (1968); The 
Andromeda Strain (produced, 1971); Two People (produced, 
1973); The Hindenburg (produced, 1975); Audrey Rose (1977); 
Star Trek — The Motion Picture (1979); Rooftops (1989); and the 
TV movie A Storm in Summer (2000). 

Among his many honors and awards, Wise received the 
Irving G. Thalberg Memorial Award in 1967 for his contribu- 
tion to the industry as a creative producer, and the American 
Film Institute Life Achievement Award in 1998. Wise served 
as president of the Directors Guild of America from 1971 to 
1975, and as president of the Academy of Motion Picture Arts 
and Sciences from 1985 to 1988. He was active in the civil rights 
movement in Hollywood. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Leeman, Robert Wise on His Films: From 
Editing Room to Director’ Chair (1995); F. Thompson, Robert Wise: 


A Bio-Bibliography (1995). 
[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


WISE, STEPHEN SAMUEL (1874-1949), U.S. rabbi and 
Zionist leader. Born in Budapest, Hungary, Wise was taken to 
the United States at the age of 17 months. From childhood he 
was determined to become a rabbi like his father, Rabbi Aaron 
Wise, who, together with Alexander *Kohut and Gustav *Got- 
theil, rabbi at Temple Emanu-El, helped to prepare him for 
the rabbinate. He was graduated with honors from Columbia 
University at the age of 18. Ordained in 1893 by Adolph *Jell- 
inek of Vienna, he became assistant rabbi of New York City’s 
Congregation B'nai Jeshurun, and assumed full responsibility 
after the death of Rabbi Henry S. Jacobs. 

In 1900, shortly before marrying Louise Waterman, Wise 
became rabbi of Temple Beth Israel in Portland, Oregon, 
where for the next six years he pioneered in interfaith coop- 
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eration, social service, and civic leadership. His sermons are 
collected in Beth Israel Pulpit: Sermons (2 vols., (1905-06). 
He also served as unpaid commissioner of child labor for 
Oregon. 

In 1902 Wise received his Ph.D. degree from Colum- 
bia University for his translation and editing of Solomon 
ibn Gabirol’s Improvement of the Moral Qualities. For the 
Jewish Publication Society he translated the Book of Judges 
for their English version of the Bible, submitting his work in 
1908. 

Wise had begun his Zionist career during the late 1890s, 
helping to articulate the movement's ideology and organize its 
followers. A founder of the New York Federation of Zionist So- 
cieties in 1897, he led in the formation of the nationwide Fed- 
eration of American Zionists in 1898 and served as honorary 
secretary until 1904, in close cooperation with Theodor Herzl. 
He had met Herzl at the Second Zionist Congress in Basle in 
1898 and at that time agreed to serve as American secretary 
of the world Zionist movement. In 1914 he was instrumental 
in creating the Provisional Executive Committee for General 
Zionist Affairs and later headed it. 

He acted as an important intermediary to President 
Woodrow *Wilson and Colonel Edward House in 1916-19, 
when, with Louis D. *Brandeis and Felix *Frankfurter, he 
helped formulate the text of the Balfour Declaration of 1917. 
He spoke on behalf of Zionist aspirations in Palestine at the 
Versailles Peace Conference of 1918-19, where he also pleaded 
for the cause of the Armenian people. He was vice president 
of the Zionist Organization of America from 1918 to 1920 and 
president from 1936 to 1938. On several occasions he served as 
chairman of the United Palestine Appeal. Though he worked 
closely with Chaim *Weizmann, David *Ben-Gurion, and 
Abba Hillel *Silver, he often disagreed with them on specific 
policies and broke relations with Weizmann in the 1920s and 
with Silver in the 1940s. His views at times conflicted with 
those of the Zionist organizations as well. Yet Wise always 
sought unity for the movement, which did not at that time 
have the backing ofa united Jewry or the sympathy of the non- 
Jewish community. His Great Betrayal (1930), written with 
Jacob De Haas, reviews the history of British policy toward 
Palestine up to the Passfield White Paper in 1930. 

To direct American Jews into pro-Zionist channels, lead 
them to more liberal objectives in the United States, and cre- 
ate a more democratic base in American Jewish life, Wise led 
in the organization of the American Jewish Congress, first 
on a provisional basis in 1916-19, then more permanently in 
1920; he served as vice president in 1921-25 and as president 
or honorary president until his death. It was regarded as an 
alternative to the more established and more quiescent Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee, which was dominated by the German- 
Jewish establishment that had been in the United States for a 
generation or more. The American Jewish Congress was more 
activist and more public in its protests. 

Wise sounded the first warnings of the dangers of Nazism 
to the Jewish and non-Jewish world and sought to organize 
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opposition to it and protection for the victims of Hitler. He 
organized a movement to boycott German goods in 1933, see- 
ing it as appropriate public protest, against the advice of some 
German Jews in Germany who urged caution and that Ameri- 
can Jews not to be provocative. In 1936 he organized the World 
Jewish Congress and headed it until his death in 1949. As a 
Zionist leader, president of the American and World Jewish 
Congresses, and co-chairman of the ‘American Jewish Con- 
ference, he presented the Jewish cause to President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and the U.S. State Department, as well as to the 
general public, Jewish and non-Jewish. He was the recipient 
of the all important telegram from Gerhart Riegner that was 
sent to him in August 1942 via the State Department but never 
delivered to him. He received it from a second source, Samuel 
Silverman, a member of the British Parliament, It said: 


That there has been and is being considered in Hitler’s head- 
quarters a plan to exterminate all Jews from Germany and Ger- 
man controlled areas in Europe after they have been concen- 
trated in the east. The number involved is said to be between 
three and a half and four million and the object to permanently 
settle the Jewish question in Europe. 


The telegram spoke explicitly of Zyklon B. It should be noted 
that the telegram that Wise received, important as it was, was 
already long out of date. The Final Solution was already opera- 
tive policy of Germany in all occupied territories. At Wannsee, 
the list was of 11 million Jews and the death camps of Belzec, 
Sobibor, and Treblinka were fully operative, the deportation of 
the Jews of Warsaw had began more than a month before. 

Wise took this information to the State Department, 
which informed him that they already knew of it but could 
not confirm it; they requested that he not go public with the 
information until it could be confirmed. In November they 
confirmed this information to him and Wise did go public, 
but the State Department did not confirm it to the press, so 
Wise’s release of this information was unofficial, from a Jew- 
ish rather than a governmental source. 

Wise led the one meeting that the Jews had with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in 1943, which lasted some half an hour. It be- 
gan with some banter between the president and Wise, and 
then a prayer was recited. Wise presented the president with a 
briefing paper, and the president indicated that he knew what 
was happening. He asked for concrete suggestions and there 
were few. The president then spoke for almost all the remain- 
ing time and, at the end of the allotted time, the meeting was 
interrupted by staff and concluded. 

History has not been kind to Wise, who tried to lead a 
divided American Jewish community during the most per- 
ilous time in Jewish history. He was known in his day as an 
activist who had been protesting Nazism at its inception and 
led Stop Hitler Now rallies in 1943 and onward. Yet he is re- 
garded by the younger generation as a symbol of ineffective 
and timid Jewish leadership, just when boldness and bril- 
liance were required. He is regarded as too close to President 
Roosevelt and reluctant to criticize him for fear of wounding 
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him politically. Some, but not all, of the criticism is unfair, as 
many who write judge him by the power and influence of the 
Jewish community in the last third of the 20" century and not 
by the reality of his time. 

Beyond his public role lay the commitment to his voca- 
tion as a rabbi. Wise first sprang into national prominence 
in 1906 when, after preaching trial sermons at Congregation 
Emanu-El in New York City, he rejected overtures to serve as 
rabbi because his demand for a “free pulpit,” not subject to 
control by a board of trustees, was refused. His famous “Open 
Letter to the Members of Temple Emanu-El of New York on 
the Freedom of the Jewish Pulpit” is reprinted in his autobio- 
graphy, Challenging Years (1949, pp. 86-94), with a discussion 
of Louis Marshall’s denial that the congregation had called 
Wise to its pulpit (cf. Louis Marshall, Champion of Liberty: Se- 
lected Papers and Addresses, vol. 2, 1957, note pp. 831-7). A year 
later he returned from Oregon to New York and founded the 
Free Synagogue, based on freedom of pulpit, free pews to all 
without fixed dues, outspoken criticism of social ills, the appli- 
cation of religion to their solution, and an extensive program 
of social welfare. His sermons are collected in Free Synagogue 
Pulpit: Sermons and Addresses (10 vols., 1908-32). 

In 1922 he launched the Jewish Institute of Religion (j1R), 
a new kind of seminary which provided training of rabbis 
from all branches of Judaism, education of Jewish scholars, 
and preparation of leaders for community service. He served 
as president until 1948, when j1r merged with *Hebrew Union 
College in Cincinnati, Ohio, and Nelson *Glueck assumed 
the presidency. 

A social liberal, Wise was co-founder of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored People in 1909 and 
the American Civil Liberties Union in 1920. He pleaded for 
clemency and justice on behalf of Sacco and Vanzetti in 1927. 
He was also active in organizations such as the Child Labor 
Committee, the Old Age Pension League, the Religion and 
Labor Foundation, and the League to Enforce Peace. Also, he 
battled for the rights of workers to organize, and championed 
the strike against the U.S. Steel Corporation in 1919 and the 
Passaic textile union strike in 1926. He actively campaigned 
for Woodrow Wilson in 1912 and 1916, and later supported the 
candidacies of Alfred E. Smith, Norman Thomas, and (from 
1936 on) Franklin D. Roosevelt. With John Haynes Holmes, he 
headed the City Affairs Committee which exposed corruption 
in New York City and finally succeeded in forcing the resig- 
nation of Mayor James J. Walker in 1932. 

Like his Christian counterparts and friends, Walter 
Rauschenbusch, Josiah Strong, and Washington Gladde, Wise 
was a forthright, forceful, and influential preacher of social 
concerns. His opinions and attitudes are expressed in his Child 
Versus Parent (1922); As I See It (1944), a collection of his ar- 
ticles for the journal Opinion, which he edited from 1936 to 
1949; Personal Letters of Stephen S. Wise (1956, ed. by J.W. Po- 
lier and J.W. Wise); Stephen S. Wise: Servant of the People - Se- 
lected Letters (1969, ed. by cH Voss). The complete collection 
of Wise’s papers, donated by his daughter Justine to Brandeis 
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University, have been fully catalogued by the American Jew- 


ish Historical Society. 
[Carl Hermann Voss] 


His wife, LOUISE WATERMAN WISE (d. 1947), was a com- 
munal worker, artist, and translator. In her youth she came 
under the influence of Felix *Adler, founder of the Ethical 
Culture movement, and was imbued by him with a passion 
for social justice. During her husband's rabbinate in Portland, 
Oregon, she founded that city’s Visiting Nurse Association. 
In New York she established, in 1914, the Free Synagogue’s 
Child Adoption Committee. She presided over this first Jew- 
ish agency of its kind, and by the time of her death, when it 
was taken over by New York's Federation of Philanthropies, 
more than 3,500 Jewish children had been placed in private 
homes. In 1933 she organized and became the first president 
of the Women’s Division of the American Jewish Congress. 
As refugees from Germany began to come in greater num- 
bers, she established Congress Houses which provided tem- 
porary homes for thousands of refugees. Mrs. Wise’s trans- 
lations of Aimé Palliére’s Unknown Sanctuary and Edmond 
Fleg’s Why I Am a Jew, My Palestine, and The Land of Prom- 
ise helped to popularize these works for English readers. Her 
paintings of portraits, landscapes, and moving representations 
of persecuted Jews were widely exhibited. Their son JAMES 
WATERMAN WISE (1901-1983) held various positions as an 
organization executive, including director of the Stuyvesant 
Neighborhood House in New York City, and national secre- 
tary of Avukah, the US. students’ Zionist Federation which 
he helped to found in 1925. He was editor of Opinion, a spe- 
cial correspondent for New York dailies, and a popular ra- 
dio commentator. His published works include Liberalizing 
Liberal Judaism (192.4); Jews Are Like That (under the pseud- 
onym Analyticus, 1928); Legend of Louise, a brief biography of 
his mother (1949); and A Jew Revisits Germany (1950). In the 
early 1950s he moved to Geneva where, as an art connoisseur, 
he engaged in the purchase of paintings for private collectors 


and museums in the U.S. 
[Morton Mayer Berman] 


Rabbi Wise’s daughter, JUSTINE WISE POLIER (1903- 
1987), attorney and jurist, was born in Portland, Oregon. Ad- 
mitted to the New York bar in 1928, she subsequently became 
the first woman referee in the Workmen's Compensation Di- 
vision of the New York State Department of Labor (1929-34). 
She subsequently served as a justice in the Domestic Rela- 
tions Court of New York City from 1935 to 1962. Justine Polier 
served as a special adviser to Eleanor Roosevelt in the Office 
of Civilian Defense in 1941 and 1942. From 1962 on she was a 
judge in the New York State Family Court. 

Her Jewish and civic activities included service as presi- 
dent of Louise Wise Services (from 1941), the Wiltwyck School 
for Boys (from 1960), and the national women’s division of 
the American Jewish Congress (1948-1956); chairman of the 
national executive committee of the women’s division of the 
American Jewish Congress (1956-1960); member of the ex- 
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ecutive of the World Jewish Congress (from 1956); member 
of the White House Planning Conference on Civil Rights 
(1965); and as New York delegate to the White House Con- 
ference on Children (1960). Among her works on child wel- 
fare, psychiatry, and the law are Everyone’ Children, Nobody's 
Child (1941); Back to What Woodshed? (1956); View from the 
Bench: the Juvenile Court (1964); and The Rule of Law and the 
Role of Psychiatry (1968). 


[Carl Hermann Voss] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: CH Voss, Rabbi and Minister: The Friendship 

of Stephen S. Wise and John Haynes Holmes (1964); idem, in: AJA, 21 

(1969), 3-19; J.W. Wise, Legend of Louise: The Life Story of Mrs. Ste- 

phen S. Wise (1949). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Wyman, The Aban- 
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WISEMAN, ADELE (1928-1992), Canadian author. Wise- 
man was born and raised in Winnipeg, Manitoba. Her par- 
ents had emigrated from the Ukraine in 1923 and spent two 
years in Montreal before settling in Winnipeg's North End, a 
vibrant enclave of Jewish, German, Ukrainian, and Slavic im- 
migrants. Wiseman earned a B.A. in English and psychology 
from the University of Manitoba in 1949. Following gradua- 
tion, she lived in London, Rome, and New York, where she 
wrote and worked at a number of jobs. From 1964 to 1969 
Wiseman lived in Montreal, where she taught English at Sir 
George Williams (now Concordia) University and Macdonald 
College of McGill University. She was later writer-in-residence 
at several Canadian universities and head of the May Studios 
(Writing Program) at Banff Centre for the Arts. She married 
the marine biologist Dmitry Stone in 1969 (from whom she 
was later divorced) and had one daughter. 

Wiseman published two novels, The Sacrifice, which won 
the Governor General's Literary Award for Fiction in 1956, 
and Crackpot (1974). Both novels employ biblical metaphors, 
are set in (the unnamed city of) Winnipeg, and explore the 
lives of Jewish immigrants who settle on the Canadian Prai- 
ries. The Sacrifice is the tragic story of a butcher who murders 
a local temptress. The biblical story of Abraham and Isaac 
resonates throughout Wiseman’s narrative. Her own Abra- 
ham - once proud and certain - is transplanted from the Old 
to the New World, where he loses his third son and his pre- 
carious hold on life in a novel that charts the demise of a pa- 
triarch. Crackpot shifts from the tragic to comic mode and 
experiments with narrative form and perspective. The work 
celebrates the resilience of Hoda, an obese Jewish prostitute 
whose life, like Abraham’s, is shattered by moral and spiritual 
challenges. 

Wiseman also wrote two plays (The Lovebound, ca. 1960; 
Testimonial Dinner, 1978); two books for children (Kenji and 
the Cricket, 1988; Puccini and the Prowlers, 1992); and three 
works of nonfiction (Old Markets, New World, 1964; Old 
Woman at Play, 1978; Memoirs of a Book Molesting Childhood 
and Other Essays, 1987). The short story “Goon of the Moon 
and the Expendables” appeared in Malahat Review (vol. 98 
(1992), 5-44). Her correspondence with a fellow writer and 
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friend is available in Selected Letters of Margaret Laurence and 
Adele Wiseman (1997). 
[Ruth Panofsky (24 ed.)] 


WISEMAN, FREDERICK (1930-_), U.S. producer, director, 
and writer. Born in Boston, Massachusetts, Wiseman gradu- 
ated from Williams College in 1951 and from Yale Law School 
in 1953. After serving as a graduate fellow for one year at Har- 
vard, he was drafted into the army, serving from 1954 to 1956. 
After working briefly as an assistant to the Massachusetts’ at- 
torney general, Wiseman went to Paris, where he studied ex- 
perimental filmmaking from 1956 to 1958. After he returned to 
the United States, he taught at Boston University’s Institute of 
Law and Medicine from 1958 to 1961 and served as a research 
associate at Brandeis University from 1962 to 1966. In 1964, he 
bought the rights to Warren Miller’s 1963 novel The Cool World 
and produced a film version directed by Shirley Clarke. He di- 
rected his first film in 1966, Titicut Follies, a stark documentary 
about the conditions at the Massachusetts Correctional Insti- 
tution at Bridgewater. While his films feature no commentary 
and no music, Wiseman acknowledges that his fly-on-the-wall 
films are edited in a way that conveys his point of view. After 
Titicut Follies, Wiseman made High School (1968), an exami- 
nation of the experiences of middle-class students in a Phila- 
delphia high school. In 1968, he contributed to the screenplay 
for The Thomas Crown Affair, but was never credited for his 
work. Wiseman followed up his documentary films with Law 
and Order (1969) and Hospital (1970), an emergency room ex- 
pose that earned Wiseman a best documentary Emmy. In 1970, 
he established Zipporah Films, a distribution company named 
for his wife. From 1971 to 1981, Wiseman had contracts with PBs 
to shoot one film per year with no limits on time or subject, to 
be shown first on New York’s wnt. His studies included Ba- 
sic Training (1971); Juvenile Court (1973); Welfare (1975); Meat 
(1976); and Sinai Field Mission (1978), which featured Ameri- 
can soldiers on a peacekeeping mission in the Sinai Desert; and 
Manouevre (1979). In 1980, Wiseman made the fictional film, 
Seraphita’s Diary. He continued his documentary filmmaking 
with such films as Racetrack (1985), Deaf (1986), Blind (1987), 
Zoo (1993), and High School 1 (1994), a return to topics intro- 
duced in 1968. His La Comédie-Francaise ou Lamour Joué (1996) 
was another departure for Wiseman, focusing positive attention 
on an institution. Wiseman continued to direct documentaries 
and dramas, most notably the Holocaust drama The Last Letter 
(2002), but also branched out into theater direction. In 2004, 
Wiseman wrote and directed The Last Letter, an off-Broadway 
show based on Vasily Grossman's 1960 novel Life and Fate. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: “Wiseman, Frederick,” in: Contemporary 
Authors Online (2004); “Wiseman, Frederick,” in: Encyclopedia of 
World Biography (19987); “Wiseman, Frederick,’ in: International Dic- 
tionary of Films and Filmmakers, Volume 2: Directors (2000%*). 


[Adam Wills (2"4 ed.)] 


WISEMAN, SHLOIME (1899-1985), Canadian teacher, Yid- 
dish and Hebrew translator, and critic. Wiseman emigrated to 
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Montreal from Dinovitz, Podolia, in 1913. He was the son of the 
teacher Shmuel Wiseman, who was a maskil, a Bible special- 
ist, and a Hebraist. Shloime, following in his father’s footsteps, 
earned both a B.A. (1920) and M.A. (1923) in pedagogy from 
McGill University in Montreal even as he was beginning his 
career as a teacher in the city’s Yidishe Folk Shule, a leftist af- 
ternoon school created in 1914. A gifted teacher, in 1920 he was 
offered the directorship of the institution. He held that position 
until his retirement in 1969. He also served as lecturer in He- 
brew at Sir George Williams University (1953-55) and was the 
first principal of Montreal’s Jewish Teachers’ Seminary (1952). 

In addition to teaching, Wiseman immersed himself in 
Montreal's Yiddish-speaking community and its cultural life. 
Asa young teacher he also began writing for the Montreal Yid- 
dish press about pedagogy and the responsibilities of teachers 
in the maintenance and dissemination of Jewish culture. His 
first serious text appeared in 1916 and he continued to submit 
articles in Yiddish, Hebrew, and English to Canadian Jewish 
newspapers and specialized American periodicals. But Wise- 
man did not limit himself to articles about pedagogy. He also 
wrote about literature and philosophy. In 1931, he published 
a three-volume literary anthology for Yiddish schools enti- 
tled Dos Vort. In 1955, working in collaboration with Morde- 
cai Husid, he published a collection of poems written by the 
late J.J. *Segal under the title of Letste Lider. Wiseman dem- 
onstrated his skill as a Hebrew literary critic and translator 
in 1956 when he assembled, translated, and published a se- 
lected anthology of 28 American short-story writers entitled 
Mesapperim Amerikayim. In 1976 Wiseman also published a 
Hebrew translation of the work of the ancient Greek philoso- 


pher Epictetus. 
[Pierre Anctil (2"4 ed.)] 


WISLICA (Pol. Wislica), village in Kielce province, central 
Poland; town in Sandomierz province in the kingdom of Po- 
land until 1795. Jews settled in Wislica at the beginning of 
the 16" century. In 1542, after the townsmen obtained a royal 
privilege (de non tolerandis Judaeis) excluding Jews from Wis- 
lica, the Jews settled in the suburbs outside the town wall. 
During the war with Sweden (1656), 50 Jewish families were 
massacred by Stefan *Czarniecki’s soldiers. At the end of the 
17" century, Jews settled again in Wislica. An organized com- 
munity was established at the beginning of the 18 century. 
A synagogue was then built in the outskirts of the town and a 
cemetery opened. In 1765, 184 Jews living in the suburbs and 
72 in the surrounding villages paid the poll tax. In 1815 Wislica 
was included within Congress Poland. Until 1862, as Wislica 
was situated near the Austrian border, the settlement of Jews 
there was restricted. In 1827 there were 785 Jews living in Wis- 
lica (47.1% of the total population). Their number increased to 
1,370 in 1857 (69%). Their main occupations were commerce 
ona small scale, crafts, and transportation. In 1921 there were 
1,341 Jews living in Wislica (63%). 


Holocaust Period 
On the outbreak of World War 11 there were about 1,500 Jews 
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in Wislica. The community was liquidated on Oct. 3, 1942, 
when 3,000 Jews from Wislica and its vicinity were deported 
to *Jedrzejow and from there to the *Treblinka death camp. 
The community was not reconstituted after the war. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Halpern, Pinkas, index; R. Mahler, Yidn 
in Amolikn Poyln in Likht fun Tsifern (1958), index; B. Wasiutynski, 
Ludnos¢ zydowska w Polsce w wiekach x1x i XxX (1930), 53; L. Lewin, 
Die Judenverfolgungen im zweiten schwedisch-polnischen Kriege (1901), 
16; I. Schiper, Dzieje handlu zydowskiego na ziemiach polskich (1937), 
index. 


°WISLICENY, DIETER (1911-1948), German *ss officer. 
Originally a journalist, he joined the ss in 1934 and also the 
sp, where he served in its headquarters in Berlin (see *Ge- 
stapo). In 1936 he was appointed head of its Jewish subsection 
(11 112), but was transferred in 1937 to the sp in Danzig. *Eich- 
mann, who had been one of his subordinates in 11 112, got him 
attached in 1940 to the RsHa’s Jewish section (Iv D4). Wisli- 
ceny was sent to Slovakia as “adviser” for Jewish affairs in the 
German legation. Slovakia was an ally of Germany and quite 
responsive to it. He supervised the introduction of the anti- 
Jewish legislation in Slovakia. In the spring of 1942 he orga- 
nized the deportation of 55,000 Slovak Jews to Poland. When 
deportations were stopped, inter alia by the intervention of 
the Church and some say even the government, Wisliceny 
started negotiations on the *Europa Plan with the “Working 
Group” (see Gisi *Fleischmann and Michael *Weissmandel), 
which believed that it had come upon a formula for saving the 
Jews by ransom. An initial sum was given Wisliceny, who re- 
ported it to his superiors; more was promised but could not 
be delivered. But the initial acceptance spurred the Working 
Group into activity to obtain the money and offer it to Nazi 
officials. In March 1943 Eichmann sent him to *Salonika to 
deport the Jewish community. Wisliceny carried out his task 
in two months, utterly destroying the Jewish community and 
sending it to Auschwitz. He stayed in Greece until the end of 
1943, when he returned to Slovakia. From March 19, 1944, he 
served on the staff of Eichmann’s special commando in Hun- 
gary. He organized the mass deportations of 437,402 Jews on 
147 trains within 56 days. Once again Jewish leaders tried to 
approach him in an effort to save the Jewish community. He 
was the liaison in the negotiations with the Relief and Rescue 
Committee of Budapest in the so-called Blood for Goods ex- 
change. In December 1944 Eichmann had become suspicious 
of him, and arranged his transfer to the section of the Gestapo 
dealing with Slovak affairs. At the end of the war Wisliceny 
surrendered to the Americans and served as an inexhaust- 
ible source of evidence. After having been both a prosecution 
and defense witness at the International Military Tribunal 
in Nuremberg, he was extradited to Czechoslovakia. After a 
prolonged trial in Bratislava he was condemned to death and 
hanged (1948). During his incarceration he wrote important 
affidavits regarding the Final Solution, his boss Adolf Eich- 
mann, the Mufti of Jerusalem, and the proposed Blood for 
Goods exchange. 
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[Yehuda Reshef / Michael Berenbaum (2"¢ ed.)] 


°WISNIOWIECKI, JEREMI (1612-1651), a Polonized Rus- 
sian prince, one of the most powerful magnates of Poland- 
Lithuania in the 17 century. Wisniowiecki owned enormous 
estates in the Ukraine on the Dnieper River which were ex- 
posed to Cossack and Tatar invasions. The Jews who settled 
there were murdered during the Cossack riots. Wisniowiecki 
had a private army of about 3,000 soldiers. He was a gifted mil- 
itary commander and was successful in many battles against 
the Cossacks and Tatars, especially in the years 1648-51. 
Wisniowiecki also defended the Jews living on his estates 
against the Cossack units under *Chmielnicki. Nathan Nata 
*Hannover, author of the chronicle Yeven Mezulah, written 
in the 17" century, glorified Wisniowiecki. He wrote that the 
latter was the mainstay in the fight against the Cossacks, the 
cruel enemy of the Jews. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Tomkiewicz, J. Wisniowiecki (1612-1651), 


1933. 
[Jacob Goldberg] 


WISSE, RUTH R. (1936—_), scholar of Yiddish literature. A 
naturalized U.S. citizen born in Cernauti, Romania, Wisse re- 
ceived her undergraduate degree from McGill University in 
1957 and her doctorate in 1969. She was assistant professor of 
Jewish literature at McGill from 1968 to 1971 and was a senior 
lecturer at Tel Aviv University and The Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem from 1971 to 1973. She returned to McGill as associ- 
ate professor in 1975 and was appointed professor in 1978 and 
chairperson of the Department of Jewish Studies in 1986. She 
joined Harvard University in 1993, serving as director of the 
Center for Jewish Studies until 1996, when she was named 
Martin Peretz professor of Yiddish literature. 

Wisse is considered a leader in the revival of interest in 
Yiddish literature and in the study of the Yiddish language. 
Her critically acclaimed work The Modern Jewish Canon: A 
Journey through Literature and Culture (2000), an overview of 
what she defines as the notable Jewish literary works of mod- 
ern times, has been said to define the modern Jewish expe- 
rience through the Jewish literature of the 20" century. Her 
literary defense of the State of Israel, IfI Am Not for Myself -: 
‘The Liberal Betrayal of the Jews (1992), generated a divided 
critique. Here Wisse contends that liberalism, which would 
seem to offer promise for modern Jews, has instead fostered 
an environment that has allowed a propaganda campaign 
against the Israeli cause. Criticized for an oversimplification 
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of the Arab-Israeli conflict and for using revelations about 
her personal life in what was termed a political diatribe, the 
book nevertheless was considered a compelling argument by 
some reviewers. 

Wisse’s academic reputation rests on her edited collec- 
tions of Jewish literature and her literary criticism. In addition 
to The Modern Jewish Canon, her works include The Schle- 
miel as Modern Hero (1970), A Little Love in Big Manhattan 
(1988), and I.L. Peretz and the Making of Modern Jewish Cul- 
ture (1991). She served as editor of A Shtetl and Other Yiddish 
Novellas (1972) and The I.L. Peretz Reader (1990), and as co- 
editor, with Irving Howe and Chone Shmeruk, of The Penguin 
Book of Modern Yiddish Verse (1987). 

She is also prominent politically, advocating strong sup- 
port for Israel and combating what she perceives to be a surge 
in antisemitism at the turn of the 21° century. It was Wisse, 
among others, whom literary critic Leon Wieseltier had in 
mind when he described the “ethnic panic” among American 
Jews. She opposed a chair in Holocaust studies at Harvard. “It’s 
a strange idea,” she said, “You don't have a chair in modern 
Jewish history, but you have one on the destruction of the Jew- 
ish people.’ She was a member of the search committee, which 
rejected all candidates for the position; the chair remained 
unfilled and the money was returned to the donor. 

A fellow of the American Academy for Jewish Research, 
Wisse is the recipient of numerous awards and honors, in- 
cluding the J.I. Segal Award for Literature in 1971 and 1989, 
the Torch of Learning Award from The Hebrew University in 
1993, and the Jewish Cultural Achievement Award from the 
National Foundation for Jewish Culture in 2001. 


[Dorothy Bauhoff (2"4 ed.)] 


WISSENSCHAFT DES JUDENTUMS (Ger.; “Science of 
Judaism’; in Hebrew Hokhmat Yisrael). 


Origin and Definition 

The term “Wissenschaft des Judentums” first made its ap- 
pearance among young Jewish intellectuals during the 1810s 
and 1820s. Its principal objective, as it was then defined in 
the Zeitschrift fuer die Wissenschaft des Judentums (1822), was 
the study of Judaism by subjecting it to criticism and modern 
methods of research. It was emphasized that research must en- 
compass Judaism in its most comprehensive sense: its cultural 
heritage, the totality of conditions under which it existed and 
faced its destiny, “the knowledge of Judaism through its liter- 
ary and historical documentation, and... a statistical knowl- 
edge of Judaism in relation to the Jews of our time in all the 
countries of the world” (ibid. pp. 1, 18). The use of the term 
“science” sought to exclude an approach devoid of criticism of 
tradition and presupposed principles and beliefs to be proved 
a posteriori by debate or casuistry. 

The desire for a scientific knowledge of Judaism gave 
rise to research at first in Germany (during the early 1820s) 
within a limited circle of young Jews, the second generation 
of the Berlin Haskalah. Later it became the legacy of all the 
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Turks in 1453. In this lament on the fall of Constantinople, he 
associated the fate of the Jews with that of the defeated Greek- 
Orthodox. Balbo took issue with scholars on various topics; 
in his polemic against Moses Ashkenazi (who was known by 
the curious name of Esrim ve-Arba - “Twenty-Four”) he vig- 
orously attacked Ashkenazi for his rejection of the doctrine 
of metempsychosis. Balbo also wrote on behalf of the Candia 
community on such topical subjects as the ransoming of cap- 
tives and agunot. These writings are valuable material for the 
history of his time. In a colophon at the end of a manuscript 
of the Sefer Mitzvot Katan, which he copied, he refers to the 
deaths of his son Isaiah and of Isaiah’s son Michael in 1484. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Freimann in: Zion, 1 (1936), 185-207; E.S. 
Artom and M.D. Cassuto (eds.), Takkanot Kandyah, 1 (1943), index; 
Urbach, in: Ks, 34 (1958/59), 101; Malachi, in: Ks, 41 (1965/66), 392f. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Stavroulakis, The Jews of Greece, An Es- 
say (1990) 32; Z. Malachi, “The Balbo Family - Scholars of Hebrew 
Literature in Candia (15 Century), in: Michael, 7:255-70. 


[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


BALCON, SIR MICHAEL (1896-1977), British film pro- 
ducer. Born in Birmingham, he began filmmaking in 1920 
and during the next 40 years was responsible for many out- 
standing British films which opened new avenues in realism 
and humor. Among them were The Captive Heart, It Always 
Rains on Sunday, Passport to Pimlico, Kind Hearts and Coro- 
nets, The Lavender Hill Mob, Whisky Galore, The Cruel Sea, 
Dunkirk, and The Long and the Short and the Tall. His book 
Michael Balcon Presents ... A Lifetime of Films was published in 
1969. He was knighted for his services to the industry in 1948. 
Balcon was born and educated in Birmingham. He founded 
Gainsborough Pictures Ltd. in 1928, was director of produc- 
tion for Gaumont-British, director and producer at Ealing 
Studios, and chairman of British Lion Films. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; DBB, I, 110-15. 


°BALFOUR, ARTHUR JAMES, EARL OF (1848-1930), 
British statesman, signatory of the *Balfour Declaration. In 
1902, he became prime minister, but was defeated in the gen- 
eral election of 1905. He returned to Asquith’s coalition as first 
lord of the admiralty in 1915 and served as foreign secretary 
in Lloyd George's coalition government, formed in December 
1916. Balfour began to take an interest in the Jewish question 
in 1902-03, when *Herzl conducted negotiations with Joseph 
*Chamberlain, the British colonial secretary, and with Lord 
Lansdowne, the foreign secretary, regarding Jewish settlement 
in areas adjoining Palestine, such as the Sinai Peninsula. In 
1906 he met Chaim *Weizmann in Manchester and was im- 
pressed by his personality. Balfour's interest in Zionism re- 
vived and grew more intense during World War 1, when he 
became foreign secretary, in which capacity he signed the Bal- 
four Declaration of Nov. 2, 1917. He was enthusiastically wel- 
comed by the Jewish population when he visited Palestine in 
1925 to attend the dedication ceremony of the Hebrew Univer- 
sity in Jerusalem, at which he delivered the opening address. 
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His anthology, Speeches on Zionism (1928), was translated 
into Hebrew. The motivation behind Balfour’s attraction to 
Zionism has been the subject of conjecture. Being a rationalist 
it is doubtful whether religious tradition was a factor although 
his biographer Blanche *Dugdale introduces his Scottish an- 
cestry with its Old Testament tradition. A more likely theory 
is that of Leonard Stein, who points out that Balfour had spo- 
ken out against the persecution of the Jews saying “The treat- 
ment of the race has been a disgrace to Christendom” and he 
saw the establishment of a Jewish state as an historic act of 
amends. Streets were named after him in Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, 
and Haifa. There is also a Balfour Forest at Ginnegar, and a 
moshayv, *Balfouriyyah, founded in 1922 in the Jezreel Valley. 
The Balfour family continued the tradition of interest in the 
Zionist movement. Robert Arthur Lytton 3*¢ Earl of Balfour 
(1902-1969), his nephew, supported *Youth Aliyah. In 1939 he 
offered the family estate and home, Whittingham, to a Jewish 
committee as a training school for refugee boys and girls from 
Germany. Balfour’s niece and biographer Blanche Dugdale 
worked in the political department of the Jewish Agency in 
London as a close collaborator of Chaim Weizmann. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Dugdale, A.J. Balfour, 2 vols. (1939); K. 
Young, A.J. Balfour (1963); L. Stein, Balfour Declaration (1961). 
[Encyclopaedia Hebraica] 


BALFOUR DECLARATION, official statement which Ar- 
thur James *Balfour, the British foreign secretary, addressed to 
Lionel Walter Rothschild (274 Baron Rothschild) on Novem- 
ber, 2, 1917. It conveyed a declaration of sympathy with Jew- 
ish Zionist aspirations. The British government viewed with 
“favour the establishment in Palestine of a national home for 
the Jewish people.” 

The Declaration was a deliberate act of the British cabinet 
and part of its general foreign policy. It was a national policy 
in the sense that it represented the views of the three British 
political parties. It had acquired international status since the 
principal Allies — Russia, France, Italy, and the United States 
— had given it their prior approval. It was subsequently en- 
dorsed by the League of Nations and incorporated into the 
*Mandate. 

The Balfour Declaration recognized the collective right 
of world Jewry to Palestine and the “Jewish People” became 
an entity in the context of international law. Recognition of 
Zionism was in line with the principle of self-determination 
and with the struggle of small nationalities for freedom and 
independence. 

There were many hands, both Jewish and non-Jewish, 
which shaped the policy which led to the Declaration, but 
it was Chaim *Weizmann who emerged as the central figure 
in the struggle. His scientific achievements early in the war 
enabled him to render important services to the British gov- 
ernment which brought him to the notice of David *Lloyd 
George, minister of munitions. The latter's personal admira- 
tion for Weizmann proved invaluable to the cause of Zionism 
when Lloyd George was serving as prime minister. Weizmann 
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important Jewish communities and one of Judaism's outstand- 
ing manifestations in modern times. With the development 
of the Science of Judaism, its ramification into many spheres 
and subjects (Bible criticism, Talmud, Jewish literature of all 
periods, history and archaeology, religious philosophy, and the 
like), “Science of Judaism” came to signify the totality of stud- 
ies concerning the Jewish people and of Judaism. In several 
countries these studies came to be referred to by such terms 
as “Judaistica,” “Judaica, and “Jewish Studies.” 

Motives, Determining Factors, Generations 

The desire for a scientific knowledge of Judaism was not solely 
theoretical, but was essentially a public trend, a response to 
the demands which had emerged as a result of the changes in 
the conceptions, the world outlook, and the Jewish feeling of 
most of the intellectuals of the younger generation. It was con- 
nected with the Jewish awakening among the younger gen- 
eration and which one of its contemporaries (Lazar *Riesser) 
described as the return to their people of “unruly sons and 
carefree daughters” who had previously “trodden upon all that 
was designated as Jewish.” This awakening was also a reaction 
to the violent anti-Jewish propaganda which was conducted 
in German literature by the German student movements and 
to the *Hep! Hep! pogroms which deeply affected the second- 
generation maskilim; this awakening was also connected with 
the improvement of their intellectual standards and in a deep- 
ening of their philosophical views. The best among them were 
attached to the cultural heritage of Judaism and did not rec- 
oncile themselves to its abrogation and disappearance within 
German society. They were aware of the fact that in Germany 
modern Hebrew literature was being led “to the grave” (Zunz) 
because of the voluntary integration of the Jews within Ger- 
man culture and language. The indifference of the younger 
generation to Judaism and their estrangement from the heri- 
tage of generations, accompanied by contempt for Judaism, 
its values, and its honor, not only endangered Judaism but 
also struck a severe blow at the image of the modern Jew: one 
who despised his past and was ashamed of it, was regarded as 
a wretched and deficient human figure by the intellectual and 
moral leaders of the time. 

All the maskilim, and those who had been aroused to 
work in favor of their people, shared a renewed feeling of 
Jewish identity and a desire to introduce widespread reforms 
into the “house,” to which they were returning, in which they 
wished to remain, and within which they intended to work; 
by nature these reforms were widespread and touched upon 
beliefs and views, ways of life and the structure of society, 
education, and culture, and schools and synagogues. The 
“House of Israel” was to be presented, both internally and 
externally, in all its cultural values and historical splendor. 
They believed that civic equality of the Jew, which was not 
accompanied by the recognition of the cultural value of his 
Judaism, was of little importance. This feeling of Jewishness 
had permeated into considerably wide circles of that genera- 
tion. This called for a spiritual self-determination equivalent 
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to a recognition of Judaism as a subject of scientific investi- 
gation. Serious research would also serve as a solid basis in 
the struggle for the survival of the Jewish community and 
would lead to the complete adaptation of Jewish life within 
state and society. That life would thus benefit from a new and 
more spiritual image of Judaism, of which it stood so much 
in need. 

From the beginning “Science of Judaism” was thus 
marked by three elements: self-consciousness, propaganda 
for internal consumption, and the pleading of its cause be- 
fore the outside world. These three factors were in evidence 
throughout, though not to an equal extent or in the same 
form. As the development of Jewish education and culture 
during the 19 and 20" centuries internally and the struggle 
for status externally followed the same pattern throughout the 
Diaspora, so did “Science of Judaism” in all the countries in 
which it was cultivated. 

These views were voiced by L. Zunz in a statement that 
only “Science of Judaism” of a standard recognized in the 
world of European scholarship would be able to bestow upon 
Judaism the status and the respect which was due to it and 
gradually arouse the best elements of the Jewish people and 
unite them. It was therefore the task of Jewish science to win 
for the Jews a recognized and equal status in the world of cul- 
ture and spiritually unite the Jewish people. Scholarly activi- 
ties were to be devoted principally to the study of Hebrew lit- 
erature, in which resided the spiritual uniqueness of Judaism. 
These basic views of the early days of the movement greatly 
influenced the choice of research areas and the course of its 
development. 

Five factors determined the development of the move- 
ment, established its trends, marked and singled out its spheres 
of research, and marked the boundaries between successive 
generations. These were the following: 

(1) the extent of Torah erudition and Hebrew Haskalah 
in the European countries inhabited by Jews; 

(2) the level of humanistic studies in these countries and 
the extent in which Jews could benefit from general educa- 
tion; 

(3) the political, legal, and social status of the Jews in 
these countries and their struggle for equality; 

(4) the cultural, religious, and public ferment within the 
Jewish population of these countries and the internal polem- 
ics within the communities; and 

(5) the type of Jewish classes to which Jewish Science ad- 
dressed itself, and the organizations upon which the scientific 
activity in the research of Judaism was based. In accordance 
with the permutations and changes in these factors, the history 
of Jewish Science — from its beginnings until our time - can 
be divided into four generations: 

(A) the generation of its founders — 1822-54, from the 
appearance of Zunz’s Zeitschrift fuer die Wissenschaft des Ju- 
dentums (1822 to that of *Monatsschrift fuer die Geschichte und 
Wissenschaft des Judentums in 1851/52 and the establishment of 
the Juedisch-theologisches Seminar in Breslau (1854); 
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(B) the generation of consolidation and organization - 
1854-96, to the discovery of the *Genizah (1896) and the first 
attempts to summarize the achievements of the “Science of 
Judaism” (1894); 

(c) the generation of confusion and compilation — 
1896-1925, to the opening of the Judaistic Institute of the *He- 
brew University in Jerusalem; and 

(p) the generation of renewal and growth — from 1925 
to the present day which is the generation of transition “from 
the Science of Judaism to Jewish Sciences.” 


Leopold Zunz 

“Science of Judaism” was born with the publication by Leop- 
old *Zunz of his pamphlet Etwas ueber die rabbinische Litera- 
tur (1818) and his first articles in Zeitschrift (on place names 
in Spain mentioned in Hebrew-Jewish literature; on *Rashi, 
and his outline of a future statistics of Judaism). 

Scientific interest in the Jewish cultural heritage and its 
history was, however, born before Zunz. The Hebrew poet 
Solomon *Levisohn, who during his brief life and under most 
difficult conditions engaged in research work into the language 
of the *Mishnah (Beit ha-Osef, 1812) and the phraseology on 
the Bible (Melizot Yeshurun, 1816), published many lectures 
in German on Jewish history (1820) and also wrote the first 
biblical geography in Hebrew (Mehkerei ha-Arez 1819); Zunz’s 
colleague I.M. *Jost also preceded him with his Geschichte der 
Israeliten (9 vols., 1820-29). Though written more in the Has- 
kalah spirit than in that of scientific research, it nevertheless 
made a considerable impression on the public. Zunz, how- 
ever, was the man who symbolized the “Science of Judaism’; 
he was the first to lay down a detailed program for it, and his 
works were the first which in practice contained the methods 
of research which it was to adopt. By his idealism and human- 
istic fervor and by his ambition to introduce the Jewish cul- 
tural heritage into general humanism by and through scien- 
tific study of Judaism, Zunz became the symbol of the whole 
of the “Science of Judaism.” 

The program which Zunz outlined in his Etwas ueber die 
rabbinische Literatur was the study of Hebrew literature and 
its history; it included the study of Judaism in all its manifes- 
tations: theology, religious worship of Israel; Jewish law, He- 
brew literature in particular, of every category and form, in- 
cluding that on the natural sciences and technology and the 
contribution of the Jews to their development. Jewish ethics 
and education, which in reality are the practical conclusions 
of the outlook and the views of generations, also figured in 
Zunz’s program. He also had a program for research into the 
Judaism of his day. In his essay on Jewish statistics he declared 
that the purpose of these “statistics” (in those days, this term 
signified “social science,” sociology) would be to acquire a 
complete picture of the contemporary Jewish condition by a 
systematic study of that entity which was the result not only 
of “origin and religion” but also of common language and his- 
tory and which showed itself in specific qualities and outlook, 
professional structure, and organized arrangements. Zunz also 
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outlined the methods to be adopted for the collection and 
the study of data; he had demonstrated them in his earlier 
work, which abounds in instructions on research methods, 
such as examination of sources to ascertain the periods and 
the places of authors, their personalities, and the reliability of 
the evidence which they handed down. He also pointed out 
sources which had not yet been exploited (commemorative 
coins, tombstone inscriptions, etc.), as well as the importance 
of responsa as a historical source particularly for the history 
of the economic life of the Jews. Zunz also drew the attention 
of researchers to community registers and their importance 
as a historical source. 

The methodical innovation in Zunz’s work on Rashi lay 
in the collecting and comparative study of manuscripts of 
Rashi’s commentaries. From Rashi’s works he drew informa- 
tion on the man and his work, his family, his studies, the lan- 
guages with which he was familiar, and the extent to which he 
employed them - even a description of his library. The little 
book made a great impression, especially on Torah students 
in Western and Eastern Europe, who had become familiar 
with general culture to varying degrees. They discovered that 
the Torah was a world by itself and could be of interest to an 
enlightened man. Many of Zunz’s contemporaries admitted 
this influence and the important role which it played in their 
lives. To a large extent, all the scholars of the first generation 
of Jewish Science were the disciples of Zunz: they learned from 
his methods and followed his example. 


The First Generation of Scholars 

During the first generation of the promoters of the “Science 
of Judaism” the foundations were laid for research into all 
the spheres of Judaism. Of the eight outstanding scholars, S.J. 
Rapoport, Zunz, $.D. *Luzzatto, and Krochmal - the elders of 
that generation - and Z. *Frankel, *Geiger, *Munk, and Stein- 
schneider — its younger members - each devoted himself to a 
specific sphere, opened new vistas for their study, and paved 
the way for their successors. 

The first member of the “generation of the founding and 
establishment” of the “Science of Judaism” was S.J.L. *Rapo- 
port, whose field was the research of talmudic and rabbinic 
literature and the history of those periods. His work encour- 
aged and paved the way for a scientific approach to talmudic 
and rabbinic literature as a source for the study of Jewish his- 
tory. Rapoport aimed at the enlightenment of the Jewish na- 
tion and the strengthening of its self-consciousness. Zunz, 
on the other hand, who came to be influenced by Rapoport, 
devoted himself mainly to the history of Jewish liturgy. His 
meticulous attention to detail, and the interlacing of these 
details with historical periods and localities and the devel- 
opment of Jewish religious and intellectual life, raised his 
works to the rank of classics, retaining their importance to 
the present day. 

The early scholarly activity of Samuel David Luzzatto 
was connected with Hebrew linguistics and the Targum On- 
kelos, followed by biblical exegesis. His main importance lies 
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in the discovery of numerous and important Hebrew manu- 
scripts and their publication, among them collections of po- 
ems by *Judah Halevi (“Betulat Bat Yehudah; 1840; “Diwan; 
1844). The wide influence Luzzatto had on his generation is 
essentially due to his critical evaluation of the past. He fought 
against disruptive trends in Judaism, the delusions of the 
emancipation, and the whole outlook of his generation. He 
called for the existence of Judaism as a separate religious-na- 
tional entity living according to its usages and the principles 
of its ethics. He appraised earlier conflicts with the viewpoint 
of those of his day (Mehkerei ha-Yahadut, ed. Tevunah, War- 
saw, 1913). Thus, he was to a certain extent responsible for 
extracting the “Science of Judaism” from the domain of in- 
dividual scholars engaged in research and making it a pub- 
lic concern. 

Nahman *Krochmal’s Moreh Nevukhei ha-Zeman 
(“Guide of the Perplexed of the Generation”) was published 
in 1851 but was written during the 1830s, after the publication 
of the biographies of Rapoport, Luzzatto’s criticism of A. *Ibn 
Ezra and *Maimonides, Zunz’s work on homiletics, and Jost’s 
history. This “Guide” was an attempt to provide a philosophi- 
cal-historical answer to the problems of the time: how to pre- 
vent the disintegration of Jewry by making it conscious of its 
unity; by salvaging at least part of the authority of religious 
tradition and strengthening it through sacrificing some of it; 
by an attempt to strengthen the belief in the future of Juda- 
ism; and by finding methods of adapting it for its future task. 
Krochmal’s work summed up the early achievements of the 
“Science of Judaism” in fostering Jewish self-consciousness: it 
included Zunz on the spiritual unity of the nation through- 
out the generations, the nationalist element in enlightenment 
(Rapoport), and the faith of Luzzatto in the eternity of the 
Jewish people and its religious character. Krochmal’s histori- 
cal-critical approach paved the way for further research. Jost 
had described Jewish history in all its periods but Krochmal 
was the first to adumbrate a unified conception of Jewish his- 
tory as a whole. The “Guide,” both in content and form, ranks 
among the most important works of the “Science of Judaism” 
and Hebrew literature in general. 


Frankel, Geiger, Munk, and Steinschneider 
Although Zunz had pointed out on the title page of his Got- 
tesdienstliche Vortraege (1832) that it was “a contribution to the 
study of antiquity, Bible criticism, and the history of literature 
and religion,’ only the younger members of the founding gen- 
eration devoted their work to biblical and religious research 
and laid the foundations for its future development. Zacha- 
rias *Frankel did this for Jewish law, the history of halakhah, 
and the study of the Talmud. With scholarly caution and care 
in phrasing and conclusions Frankel established the histori- 
cal factor in the evolution of Mishnah, the *Talmud, and the 
halakhah, pointing out its principal stages. 

The work of Abraham *Geiger, the leading spokesman of 
the religious reform movement, extended over many spheres 
of the “Science of Judaism,” such as the study of the Bible 
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versions, the ancient halakhah, and Jewish sects, and sub- 
jects ranging from the languages of the Mishnah, the Hebrew 
poetry of Spain, and the biblical exegesis of France to the 
Jewish scholars of Italy during the 16" and 17" centuries. For 
Geiger all these had the internal evolution of Judaism in com- 
mon; the reformer occasionally introduced contemporary 
polemics, consciously or unconsciously, into the study of 
the past. His largest work was Urschrift und Uebersetzungen 
der Heiligen Schrift in ihrer Abhaengigkeit von der inneren 
Entwicklung des Judentums (1857). Though subsequent re- 
search refuted most of Geiger’s conclusions, his contribu- 
tion to the development of the “Science of Judaism” should 
not be ignored. There was a great methodical innovation in 
Geiger’s system: the textual discrepancies in the Bible were 
used by him as the foundation for a history of Judaism. The 
“Urschrift” aroused strong polemics and its reformist orien- 
tation impaired its influence, though it inspired students in 
later generations. 

Solomon *Munk and Moritz *Steinschneider were the 
first scholars of Oriental philology, particularly Arabic, among 
the founders of the “Science of Judaism.” They developed new 
methods of research into medieval Jewish literature, in gen- 
eral, and the contribution of the Jews to the development of 
the sciences, in particular. Munk was the first to make use of 
the Arabic sources in the study of the history of Jewish liter- 
ature and thought. His essays on the medieval Jewish schol- 
ars who wrote in Arabic, such as *Saadiah Gaon, Joseph ibn 
*Aknin, and Jonah *Ibn Janah, were based on Arabic sources 
and presented these scholars in a new light. His research into 
the history of Jewish philosophy was of prime importance. 
In his Mélanges de Philosophie juive et arabe (1859) he re- 
vealed Solomon ibn Gabirol as the author of Fons Vitae and 
in his edition of the Arabic original of Maimonides’ “Guide” 
(1856-66) he laid the foundation for the study of medieval 
Jewish philosophy. 

Steinschneider opened new vistas of bibliographical 
Jewish literature which won him the title of “father of Jewish 
bibliography.’ Three of his works are of particular value: his 
survey of “Jewish Literature,’ his catalogs of Hebrew manu- 
scripts, and his books on the Hebrew translations of the Mid- 
dle Ages and the Arabic literature of the Jews. His survey of 
Jewish literature was the first comprehensive review of the 
literary activity of the Jews in all languages and at all periods, 
from the conclusion of the Bible until the end of the 18" cen- 
tury. Steinschneider’s catalogs of the Hebrew manuscripts of 
five large European libraries (*Bodleian of Oxford, Leyden, 
Berlin, Minsk, and Hamburg) disclosed treasures of Jewish 
literature and culture which had hitherto been hidden. The 
meticulous accuracy in his description and the astonishing 
knowledge which underlies them became a wonder; they con- 
tinue to guide scholars in their research into the numerous 
problems which these discoveries initiated. His works on the 
translations and the Arabic literature of the Jews became the 
basis for research into the Jewish history, literature, and cul- 
ture of the Middle Ages. 
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Plans for University Faculties; Periodicals; Influence on a 

Wider Public 

The “Science of Judaism” of the founder generation was con- 
centrated in the hands of individuals. They worked in this field 
“for its own sake” and in their hours of leisure, as they had 
to teach in schools (Zunz, Munk, and Steinschneider), hold 
rabbinical office (Rapoport, Frankel, and Geiger), or were en- 
gaged in business (Krochmal). Luzzatto was the only one who, 
as lecturer at the rabbinical seminary in Padua, was more or 
less directly connected with his scholarly activity. The ideal of 
the Jewish scholars of those days was the opening of a faculty 
for the sciences of Judaism or Jewish theology in one of the 
universities. Zunz declared this at the outset of his activity, 
Geiger preached in favor of this, and there was even a public 
demand for the foundation of a “Jewish theological faculty” 
and a “Jewish seminary” in Germany. Committees were set up 
and funds were raised (1838). During the brief spring of the 
Revolution of 1848, Zunz submitted a memorandum to the 
University of Berlin on the allocation of a place to the “Sci- 
ence of Judaism,” but the university rejected this proposal. In 
reality, the “Science of Judaism” had little appeal for the public 
and was restricted to the scholars engaged in the subject. 

In about 1838 Geiger attempted to amalgamate all those 
engaged in the “Science of Judaism” into one group. It was 
joined by over 20 people, including Jost, Zunz, Rapoport, 
Munk, J.N. Derenbourg (see *Derenburg family) and oth- 
ers. Even though this society was not properly “organized,” 
it faithfully expressed one of the characteristic traits of the 
generation: a readiness to assist colleagues, including scien- 
tific collaboration. It was no accident that one of the literary 
forms of the publications of the “Science of Judaism” in that 
generation was that of the “letter,” or “epistle,” in which schol- 
ars and researchers described their work to each other. There 
were not periodicals exclusively consecrated to the “Science 
of Judaism”; even Geiger’s Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift fuer 
Juedische Theologie (1834-48) was mainly devoted to contem- 
porary problems which, in the opinion of Geiger, were bound 
up with its struggle for Reform by the creation of a “Jewish 
theology” based on historical criticism. 

The research work of the “Science of Judaism” was pub- 
lished in the Hebrew periodicals of the Haskalah movement 
(*Bikkurei ha-Ittim (1821-32) of Jeiteles in Prague, *Kerem 
Hemed (1833-56) of Goldenberg in Galicia; Ziyyon (1841-42) of 
Jost and M. *Creizenach in Frankfurt; Pirhei Zafor (1841-44) 
of Vilna) and in the German-Jewish press, such as L. *Philip- 
son's Allgemeine Zeitung des Judentums (1837-1922), J. *Fuerst’s 
Der Orient (1841-51) and Jost’s Israelitische Annalen (1839-41) 
of which only one of the latter (Orient) contained a special 
literary supplement of scientific standard. Yet this first gen- 
eration of the “Science of Judaism” was of great historical im- 
portance. A desire to explore the past grew among many of 
the intellectuals of the younger generation. Dozens of authors 
and students from every quarter, the old and the young, from 
Germany, Austria (mainly Bohemia, Moravia, and Galicia), 
France, Italy, Poland, and Russia - some of whom eventually 
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achieved fame — published studies and reviews, articles and 
notes on the “Science of Judaism” in Jewish periodicals, in 
Hebrew and other languages. Among them were also schol- 
ars whose principal scientific activity was in other spheres, 
but who felt the need to engage themselves also in the “Sci- 
ence of Judaism.” 

Disrespect toward Judaism and contempt for its past 
was on the decline among Jewish and Christian intellectuals, 
while self-respect was rising among the Jewish public. From 
this point of view the influence of the “Science of Judaism” was 
more powerful among the Jewish masses of Eastern Europe: 
the inclination toward Hebrew of the Haskalah movement 
and its nationalist tendencies bore the imprint of the “Science 
of Judaism” and the new perspective on the Jewish past and 
culture which it had given to that generation. The polemics 
on religious reforms which perturbed West European Jewry, 
particularly German Jewry, were also considerably influenced 
by the “Science of Judaism” and took place against a scholarly 
background. As a result of this the public became aware of the 
necessity to promote the development of the “Science of Ju- 
daism,” to consolidate it, and to organize it. 


Rabbinical Seminaries, Learned Societies, and Periodicals 

The establishment of the *Juedisch-theologisches Seminar in 
Breslau (1854) marked the beginning of the second genera- 
tion of the “Science of Judaism.” This was the first institution 
which made it possible for scholars to devote themselves en- 
tirely to the “Science of Judaism.” They also could train new 
generations of students by associating them in the probing 
of the problems which held the attention of their teachers. Z. 
Frankel, who headed the seminary for 20 years, was aware of 
its scientific mission in addition to its practical objectives — the 
training of rabbis, and during the first years also of teachers. 
For the first time a modern curriculum for the dissemination 
of higher Jewish learning was established. It was based on new 
methods of research while aiming at appropriate standards of 
knowledge in Bible, the Talmud, and rabbinic literature. The 
scientific standard of the first teachers (Frankel, the historian 
*Graetz, the classical philologist Jacob Bernays (see *Bernays 
family), and the teacher of Jewish religious philosophy Manuel 
*Joel), the strict demands on the students’ preliminary knowl- 
edge, and the relationship between their Jewish education and 
their university studies, as well as the encouragement given 
to the students in their research projects, assured the success 
of the foundation. 

Approximately 100 of the 300 students who graduated 
from the seminary during the first 40 years of its existence 
engaged in Jewish scholarship and published research work, 
among them Israel Levy, Saul Horowitz, Adolf *Schwartz, Al- 
exander *Kohut, W. *Bacher, J. *Theodor, M. *Guedemann, D. 
*Kaufmann, N. Porges and J. Perles, H. *Gross, and J. *Freu- 
denthal and Jacob Gutmann. These scholars published much 
of their research in the Monatsschrift fuer Geschichte und Wis- 
senschaft des Judentums, which was founded by Frankel in 1851 
and continued to appear until 1939. 
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The Breslau Seminary became the model for most rab- 
binical seminaries founded during this period in several 
countries, and which became centers of the “Science of Juda- 
ism.” In Berlin the *Hochschule (Lehranstalt) fuer die Wis- 
senschaft des Judentums was founded by Geiger in 1870, 
and its Orthodox counterpart, E. *Hildesheimer’s Rabbinical 
Seminary, in 1873. The Bet ha-Midrash Lilmod u-Lelamed of 
Vienna was founded by A. *Jellinek in 1863; the *Ecole Rab- 
binique was transferred to Paris in 1859 and Jews’ College was 
established in London in 1856. The Landesrabbinerschule of 
Budapest was founded in 1877 and the Juedisch-theologische 
Lehranstalt in 1893. Leading Jewish scholars such as A. Ber- 
lin, J. *Barth, D. Hoffmann, I.H. *Weiss, M. *Friedmann, M. 
*Friedlander, Israel *Abrahams, W. Bacher, D. Kaufmann, L. 
*Blau, A. *Buechler, and A. Schwarz headed and taught at 
these seminaries. Higher institutes for the training of rabbis 
were also founded in the United States, such as the Jewish 
Theological Seminary in New York and *Hebrew Union Col- 
lege in Cincinnati, although at first they did not influence the 
development of the “Science of Judaism” 

In addition to rabbinical seminaries, several other institu- 
tions were founded and a number of societies were organized 
during this period for the promotion of Jewish scholarship 
(see *Learned Societies). In 1855 the Institut zur Foerderung 
der israelitischen Literatur was established by Philipson, Jell- 
inek, and Jost. The Zunzstiftung was established in 1864 (on 
the occasion of Zunz’s 70" birthday); the interest from it was 
placed at his disposal for the rest of his life, after which it was 
consecrated to works in the spirit of Zunz. In 1864 the *Mekize 
Nirdamim society was founded, whose aim it was to publish 
important Hebrew manuscripts. In 1869 Moses *Montefiore 
founded the Yeshivat Ohel Moshe vi-Yhudit in Ramsgate; it 
was to give aged scholars the possibility of pursuing their work 
in material security. In 1880 the Société des Etudes Juives was 
founded in Paris; its organ became the *Revue des Etudes 
Juives (1880), which rivaled the “Monatschrift” in impor- 
tance and is still published. All these institutions and societ- 
ies helped in the progress of the “Science of Judaism” Impor- 
tant *libraries were attached to them, building up collections 
of manuscripts and rare books. 

About 20 periodicals devoted to the “Science of Juda- 
ism” were published during that period. These publications 
were often somehow connected with the above institutions 
and published by them with the active collaboration of their 
teachers and students. Apart from those already mentioned, 
these were the Magazin fuer Geschichte, Literatur und Wis- 
senschaft des Judentums, published in Berlin by A. *Berliner 
and D. Hoffmann (1874-93), the *Jewish Quarterly Review 
(London, from 1889), and the Hebraeische Bibliographie, pub- 
lished by Steinschneider (1858-82). Important periodicals and 
literary organs were published in Hebrew, mainly on the ini- 
tiative of individual scholars, such as Senior Sachs’ *Kerem 
Hemed (1854-56) and Ha-Yonah, Ha-Tehiyyah (1851-57), of 
Schorr’s *He-Halutz (1852-89); Blumenfeld’s Ozar Nehmad 
(1856-63); T.H. Weiss’ and M. Friedmann’s Beit ha-Midrash 
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and Beit ha-Talmud (Vienna, 1881-89); and Kobrak’s *Jesch- 
urun (1856-78). 

Almost all Hebrew periodicals published articles as well 
as manuscripts in the field of the “Science of Judaism,’ some of 
them by prominent scholars. Among them were S.J. *Fuenn’s 
weekly, later monthly, *Ha-Karmel (1860-80), P. *Smolenskin’s 
*Ha-Shahar (1869-85), and among the annuals Sokolow’s *Ha- 
Asif (1885-89, 1894) and S.P. *Rabbinowitz’s Keneset Yisrael 
(1886-88). *Ha-Maggid (1856-1903), the first weekly Hebrew 
newspaper, carried a special section, Ha-Zofeh le-ha-Maggid, 
most of which was consecrated to the “Science of Judaism” and 
published contributions of Jewish scholars from Eastern and 
Western Europe. The large correspondence on subjects of the 
“Science of Judaism” also shows the wide interest taken in it 
within the Jewish communities of the East and the West. 

During this period the development of the “Science of 
Judaism” was marked by a strong historical trend. Much at- 
tention was given to the history of the Jews in the lands of 
their dispersion, to the countries and their communities, and 
to their beliefs and views. In their usages and institutions it 
was possible to determine the evolution from one period to 
another and from one country to another. This historical 
trend was the result of external and internal circumstances. 
The struggle for emancipation continued during all the years 
which followed upon the formal granting of equality. Jews 
were compelled to struggle not only for the practical applica- 
tion of this equality but also for its public recognition. 

The *antisemitism which emerged in the course of the 
19" century in the form of a popular movement and as a plat- 
form for the political organization of the masses intensified 
this struggle. Jewish communities were obliged to stress the 
historical foundation of their demands and claims. It was be- 
lieved that they would then be regarded as an organic part of 
the state or country, as they had participated in their politi- 
cal and cultural development. This is evident in the activities 
of the historical societies and commissions, which were then 
formed in almost every country (the first in Germany in 1885, 
from Steinschneider’s circle) for the collection of historical re- 
cords on Jewish settlements and their history, and their sub- 
sequent publication. 


Historiography 

The same trend was responsible for such studies as those of 
Darmesteter on Rashi’s Laazim and the French exegetic lit- 
erature (1872); Guedemann’s Geschichte des Erziehungswe- 
sens (1880-88); and studies on Jewish philosophy during the 
Hellenistic period (Freudenthal) and the Middle Ages (Jacob 
Guttmann). Internal conflicts within the communities were 
also responsible for the historical trend in the “Science of Ju- 
daism.’ All the factions in the polemics on religious reforms 
sought to find support in historical research: either to prove 
that non-organic and “incidental” strata had been added to 
the basic structure of Judaism according to time and place, 
and these should be rejected; or out of a desire to preserve the 
integrity of historical Judaism and its continuity while accept- 
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ing the principle of evolution within it and historical change 
as a fact; or by explaining by means of historical research the 
changes within the framework of Judaism which was in itself 
stable and immutable. 

In practice, historical research constituted an encounter 
of all the trends of Judaism with the past. The historical ap- 
proach within the “Science of Judaism” was due to a large ex- 
tent to the influence of H. Graetz and his work. Together with 
the 11 volumes of his Geschichte, Graetz published 150 pre- 
liminary studies on all the periods of Jewish history (mostly 
in the Monatsschrift). These studies provided ample material 
for later historians. Graetz’s influence is also reflected in areas 
in which the “Science of Judaism” made particular progress 
during this second period: the history of the Oral Law and me- 
dieval and modern Jewish history. To the first belongs Kara- 
ite studies by Simhah Pinsker, P. Frankel, and A. *Harkavy; 
I.H. Weiss’ Dor Dor ve-Doreshav (1871-91) and the polemi- 
cal researches of J.H. *Schorr and Abraham Krochmal; and 
the studies of Leopold *Loew (e.g., Die Lebensalter in der ju- 
edischen Literatur, 1875). With their many-sided work Bacher 
and David Kaufmann followed to a considerable extent in the 
footsteps of their teacher Graetz. They did influential research 
in the fields of aggadah and Hebrew philology (Bacher) and 
on Jewish and religious philosophy and communal and fam- 
ily history. They also paved the way for a history of Jewish art 
and archaeology (D. Kaufmann). 

Research into the language of the Talmud and the Tar- 
gums were undertaken by Jacob *Levy in his dictionaries, 
Kohut’s Arukh ha-Shalem (1878-92), and Fuenn’s Ozar Le- 
shon ha-Mikra ve-ha-Mishnah (1884-1900). A. *Neubauer 
and A. *Berliner wrote on the geography of the Talmud, and 
R.N. *Rabbinovitz did pioneer work on the text of the Baby- 
lonian Talmud, Dikdukei Soferim (1868-86). In the sphere of 
Jewish history, the most influential writers were M. *Wiener, 
M. *Kayserling, and Joseph *Jacobs, developing new methods 
in the use of new sources for the study of history of the Jews 
in various countries. The growth of large Jewish libraries with 
their collections of manuscripts and the opening of the great 
general libraries to Jewish scholars, as well as the publication 
by them of manuscript catalogs, encouraged scholars to pub- 
lish the “secrets” of bygone generations. The number of works 
that were published from manuscripts during this period, 
whether for the first time or in different versions, amounted 
to several hundreds of the medieval period alone. 

The scholars of the older generation were joined by 
younger ones who published manuscripts in the fields of 
their particular interest. These critical editions, with their 
notes and introductions, succeeded in drawing attention to 
subjects which had been neglected, perhaps owing to the lim- 
ited material available. First among the scholars in this field 
were Solomon *Buber (Midrashim and medieval halakhah), 
Berliner (Rashi’s Pentateuch commentary, Targum Onkelos, 
historical texts), Derenbourg (Saadiah), Harkavy (the period 
of the geonim, texts and records on the history of the Jews in 
Russia), Senior *Sachs (Gabirol’s poetry with commentar- 
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ies), Jellinek (minor Midrashim from Kabbalah literature), A. 
Neubauer (historical texts), and David Kaufmann (historical 
and literary texts). 

The three elements which fashioned the character of the 
second generation “Science of Judaism” - the rabbinical semi- 
naries, the concentration on local Jewish history, and the em- 
phasis on the publication of manuscripts —- were responsible 
for a decline in the “Science of Judaism” and the self-criticism 
with which its past and future prospects were viewed. The 
framework of the rabbinical seminaries, in which the link be- 
tween general and Jewish scholarship was tenuous (the student 
studied general sciences at the universities), kept distinguished 
scholars away, as they did not wish to confine themselves to a 
“ghetto” (Steinschneider), or it made them join the universi- 
ties at a later stage (J. Bernays and I. *Goldziher). This lowered 
the standard of instruction in these institutions. In addition, 
the practical objective (the rabbinate) of the seminary course 
did not assure a continuation of the scholarly work, except for 
the limited number of those who took up a teaching career. 
Criticism of the “Science of Judaism” at the close of the 19 
century was expressed in a current saying: its protagonists are 
rabbis who begin with the publication of a medieval text and 
end with writing the history of their community, or that of 
one of the neighboring communities. 

This was the situation during those years in which the 
changes in the status of the Jew called for stock-taking by ev- 
ery Jewish intellectual. Antisemitism had succeeded in iso- 
lating the Jews socially. The emancipation of the Jews had 
constantly to be fought for, and this perturbed the Jews in 
general, as well as every individual Jew to varying extents. As 
a result of the constant tension, this self-consciousness be- 
came a moral necessity for every Jewish intellectual who did 
not wish to abandon his people in the hour of its plight. The 
pogroms and persecutions which took place in Russia be- 
came a Damoclean sword for all Jews, and the mass emigra- 
tion from Russia through Central and Western Europe on its 
way to the transatlantic countries revived universal Jewish ties 
which had been weakened over the past generations. Collabo- 
ration in matters of Jewish concern in various countries was 
encouraged, and a whole network of world Jewish organiza- 
tions and institutions of unprecedented dimensions in Jewish 
history came into being. 

These activities, which were marked by high organizing 
ability and financial generosity, accompanied Jewish misfor- 
tunes at the time of the Russian pogroms (1881-1920). They 
also called for a fundamental assessment and serious scien- 
tific study of the Jewish situation. The nationalist movement 
whose slogan was “Rebellion against the Exile” (see *Hibbat 
Zion and *Zionism) considered as one of its first tasks a re- 
newal of Jewish historic consciousness by imparting to the 
intelligentsia a knowledge of Judaism and its values, based 
on the results of scientific research. The nationalist move- 
ment did in fact initiate literary activities with the aim of “in- 
gathering” the outstanding works of the past in accordance 
with contemporary requirements (*Ahad Ha-Am and the es- 
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tablishment of the publishing house Achiasaf). Preliminary 
plans were drawn up for a “summing up” of the “Science of 
Judaism” and its achievements in the form of an *encyclope- 
dia (Ozar ha- Yahadut of Ahad Ha Am) which would pass on 
to the present-day generation the “Torah” of Judaism clearly 
and without scientific discussions. 

The Socialist and revolutionary agitation gave Jewish 
historical research a new subject - the working classes. It 
called for research into the Jewish economy, the way of life of 
the masses, and the promotion of a popular national culture 
for which there was a growing demand; it was to be fostered 
and had to be considered from a scientific angle. As a result, 
the objectives of the “Science of Judaism” and its methods 
became problematical and led to a number of experiments 
in promoting and planning research. These became the out- 
standing characteristics of the third generation of the “Sci- 
ence of Judaism.” 

The establishment of institutions and organizations for 
the promotion of the “Science of Judaism,” such as the *Ge- 
sellschaft zur Foerderung der Wissenschaft des Judentums 
(Berlin, 1902) and the Verein zur Gruendung und Erhaltung 
einer Akademie fuer die Wissenschaft des Judentums (Berlin, 
1920), was an innovation in that these were not connected with 
rabbinical seminaries and had no other objective but the pro- 
motion of science. Another innovation was the establishment 
of societies and institutions for the promotion of research in 
subjects with which the “Science of Judaism” had not dealt 
until then, such as Jewish ethnography (in the framework of 
“the Historical-Ethnographical Society” of St. Petersburg; the 
“Ethnographical - Historical Expedition” of *An-Ski, 1912); re- 
search into Jewish statistics (Verein fuer Juedische Statistik, 
Berlin, 1902), the publication of a special periodical for Jewish 
demography and statistics (in German, under the editorship 
of A. *Ruppin); Jewish art (“Society for Jewish Folk Music,’ 
St. Petersburg, 1908), the exploration of Palestine and its an- 
tiquities (the Palestine Exploration Society was founded in 
Jerusalem, 1919); and similar projects. 

There was also an innovation in the surveys which were 
carried out by Jewish organizations and were of importance 
to all subsequent research. The collection of material on the 
economic situation of the Jews in Russia (in 1898-99) by 
a team of experts for the *Jewish Colonization Association 
(Recueil de matériaux sur la situation économique des Israé- 
lites en Russie, 2 vols., Paris, 1906-08; there is also a Russian 
edition) became the basis of all subsequent research on the 
Jewish economy in Russia (Jacob *Lestschinsky). The two 
volumes which contained the material on the pogroms in 
Russia (Die Judenpogrome in Russland, 2 vols., 1910), which 
were published by the Zionist Relief Fund (under the editor- 
ship of L. *Motzkin), were a contribution of great importance 
in this sphere. A fresh development was the rise of non-com- 
mercial publishing companies such as Achiasaf, Warsaw, and 
the *Jewish Publication Society of America (Philadelphia), 
one of whose aims was the propagation of the “Science of 
Judaism.” 
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Such ventures often foreshadowed institutions. Thus 
“y1vo” (Yidisher Visnshaftlikher Institut, established in 1925) 
was heralded by Der Pinkas (“Yearbook on the history of Yid- 
dish literature and its language, folklore, criticism and bibli- 
ography”; Vilna, 1912), edited by S. *Niger. This annual pub- 
lished B. Borochov’s “Documents on the Philology of Yiddish 
Language Research.” The friends of Yiddish and popular Jew- 
ish culture grouped themselves around him. The third gen- 
eration of the “Science of Judaism” had three achievements 
to its credit: 

(1) The summing up of the “Science of Judaism” in The 
Jewish Encyclopaedia (see *Encyclopedias; 1901-06), which 
was devoted to the “history of the Jewish people, its religion, 
its literature, and its customs from antiquity to the present 
era; 

(2) The planning of basic reference books, which required 
the collaboration of scholars; 

(3) The discovery of the Genizah. 

The Jewish Encyclopaedia, which formed the basis of the 
Yevreyskaya Entsiklopediya (1908-13; see *Encyclopedias) and 
the Ozar Yisrael (1906-13; see *Encyclopedias), was published 
with the participation of Jewish scholars from many countries, 
as well as a large number of non-Jewish scholars. This ency- 
clopedia summed up the achievements of the “Science of Ju- 
daism” in every sphere. 

The Gesellschaft zur Foerderung der Wissenschaft des 
Judentums, one of whose principal tasks was the publication 
of reference books of a high standard, was unable to complete 
its program, though in those works it did publish it raised the 
standards of the “Science of Judaism” and met the demands 
of the time. The society turned to several Jewish scholars 
who had achieved repute for their contributions to the gen- 
eral sciences and encouraged them to carry out work in the 
field of the “Science of Judaism.’ The society thus published, 
among others: Georg *Caro’s Sozial-und Wirtschaftsgeschichte 
der Juden im Mittelalter und der Neuzeit (1908-20), Eduard 
*Mahler’s Handbuch der juedischen Chronologie (1916), Sam- 
uel *Krauss’ Talmudische Archeologie (3 vols., 1910-12), and 
I. *Elbogen’s Der Juedische Gottesdienst in seiner geschichtli- 
chen Entwicklung (1924). The program for an Akademie fuer 
die Wissenschaft des Judentums, which was submitted by its 
first director (Eugen *Taeubler), envisaged a Forschungsinsti- 
tut whose members, mostly younger scholars, took on spe- 
cific projects in their respective fields of study. These were dis- 
cussed at the meetings of the institute under the guidance of 
its director. Some of the scholars who worked in the Akademie 
later became prominent in the “Science of Judaism.” 

The investigation of the Cairo Genizah by Solomon 
Schechter (1847-1915) and the publication and study of its 
contents had a revolutionary impact on the “Science of Ju- 
daism.” It made research possible on periods and subjects in 
which lack of source material had made research difficult. 
Out of the Genizah Schechter published about two-thirds of 
Ben Sira in the Hebrew original (1899); materials on the life of 
Saadiah and his writings; material on the history of the Jews 
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of Palestine during the 11°» century; and material on the his- 
tory of Jewish sects. Genizah research enriched the “Science 
of Judaism” during the first years after its discovery and added 
new chapters on Jewish history and literature, particularly in 
the field of Midrash and the literature of the geonim (Louis 
*Ginzberg, Israel *Davidson, and Jacob *Mann), in that of 
prayers and hymns (Davidson and Elbogen), and in Jewish 
history in the Orient, particularly Egypt and Palestine (Mann, 
R. *Gottheil, and others). The progress of the “Science of Ju- 
daism” in the United States is also linked with the personality 
and work of Schechter. At the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America, of which he was the head from his arrival in New 
York (1902), he gathered a team of scholars (Louis Ginzberg, 
Israel Friedlander, A. *Marx, and I. Davidson), built up its li- 
brary, which later became one of the largest Jewish libraries - 
it is particularly rich in Hebrew manuscripts - and raised the 
seminary to the rank of one of the leading institutions of the 
“Science of Judaism.” 

In Eastern Europe, especially in Russia, where almost half 
of the world’s Jewish population lived, the “Science of Judaism” 
made little progress in spite of intensified Jewish conscious- 
ness and a strong nationalist movement. The government — 
under the influence of the leaders of Orthodox Jewry - would 
not authorize the establishment of a seminary for the training 
of modern rabbis and Jewish scholars. Those engaged in the 
study of Jewish sciences were either authors and scholars, who 
as a result of publicistic discussions on contemporary prob- 
lems had passed on to the study of Jewish history (S. *Dub- 
now, S. *Ginsburg, P. *Marek, J. *Hessen, S.P. Rabbinowitz, 
B.Z. *Katz), or rabbis and Torah scholars who had adopted, 
under the influence of the “Science of Judaism,” modern meth- 
ods (such as B. Ratner in his Ahavat Ziyyon vi-Yrushalayim 
(1904-17) on the text of the Jerusalem Talmud and H. *Tcher- 
nowitz (Rav Zai’ir) in his Le-Toledot ha-Shulhan Arukh ve-Hit- 
pashetuto; Ha-Shiloah, 1899-1900). Others, speaking out in 
defense of traditional Judaism by exposing the inner contra- 
dictions of the *Haskalah, tried to offer a better understanding 
of Judaism and its moral values (S.A. Horodezky, W. Jawitz), 
or to refute the conclusions of the “Science of Judaism” and 
its historical criticism (Isaac ha-Levi). 

Only a few Jewish scholars in Eastern Europe, most of 
whom had been educated in Western Europe, made a sub- 
stantial contribution to the “Science of Judaism” writings, at 
least partly in Hebrew (S.A. *Poznanski). Contributing west- 
ern scholars included Abraham *Kahana in “Perush Madda’i 
la-Tanakh” and *Horodezky in Ha-Goren. The influence of the 
“Science of Judaism” in Eastern Europe extended to Palestine, 
where particular emphasis was put on Hebrew linguistics and 
the geography of Erez Israel (E. *Ben-Yehuda’s massive Mil- 
lon (dictionary) and his “Memoirs”; the activities of the Vaad 
ha-Lashon (see: Academy of Hebrew Language) periodical, 
10 volumes; and A.M. *Luncz’s Jerusalem (1882-1917). These 
studies also found an echo outside Palestine (D. *Yellin, the 
brothers J.J. and A.S. *Yahuda, E. *Gruenhut, A.M. Toledano). 
Some of the leading scholars (M. Friedmann and W. Bacher, 
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A. Berliner and A.E. Harkavy, S.A. Poznanski and S. Krauss, 
D. Kaufmann and M. Steinschneider) cooperated with them. 
There was also a certain increase in Hebrew publications deal- 
ing with subjects of the “Science of Judaism.” The initiative of 
Bialik in 1923 (with I. Elbogen, J.N. *Epstein, and N.H. *Tur- 
Sinai (Torczyner)) to publish Devir (periodical for the “Sci- 
ence of Judaism”) appeared to herald a new era. Its program 
included “research on the present condition of living, creative 
Israel,’ and research into “popular literature” and “Jewish lit- 
erature of the last century.” 

With the establishment of the Hebrew University in Jeru- 
salem, a new era began for the “Science of Judaism.” For the 
first time it found itself in its entirety within a framework of 
an institution of higher education and learning - with Jewish 
life in all its manifestations and developments as its object — to 
which the Jewish social reality in its ancient homeland gave a 
territorial-historical continuity and national and cultural sta- 
bility. These factors widened the spheres of research. New, or 
almost new, subjects came to the fore, such as the archaeol- 
ogy and geography of Erez Israel, talmudic philology, Jewish 
Hellenism, Hebrew law, Jewish mysticism, modern Hebrew 
literature, Yiddish and its literature, Jewish sociology, and the 
study of contemporary Jewry. Judaic studies thus replaced 
the “Science of Judaism.” This development also influenced 
the “Science of Judaism” in the United States, almost the only 
country in the Diaspora where it continued to advance as a 
cultural-spiritual factor in the life of its Jewish community. As 
for other countries, particularly in Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope, the “Science of Judaism” was integrally bound up with 
the struggle of the Jewish communities for their survival in 
an age in which Jewish diaspora existence was threatened by 
assimilation, on the one hand, and persecution and extermi- 
nation, on the other. 
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[Benzion Dinur (Dinaburg)] 


WISSOTZKY, KALONYMUS ZE’EV (1824-1904), mer- 
chant, philanthropist, and supporter of *Hibbat Zion. Born in 
Zhagare (Kovno province), Wissotzky attended yeshivot and 
then tried his hand at agriculture. Having failed, he became 
a businessman and, in 1858, he moved to Moscow, where he 
established the famous tea firm that bears his name (*Ahad 
Ha-Am was at one time manager of its London branch). He 
became a wealthy man and took an interest in public affairs, 
especially by subsidizing charitable institutions and causes. 
Wissotzky was one of the earliest adherents and supporters 
of the Hibbat Zion movement in Russia. In 1885 he visited 
Erez Israel on behalf of the movement and prepared a survey 
of the general condition of the yishuv and of the new settle- 
ments that was to have a profound effect upon the practical 
work of Hovevei Zion in the country. For the rest of his life, 
he maintained his philanthropic activities, supporting Hebrew 
literature in particular. (*Ha-Shilo'ah, the Hebrew monthly, 
was financed by him in the first years of its existence.) Un- 
der Ahad Ha-Ams influence he donated 20,000 rubles for 
the publication of a Hebrew encyclopedia for Jewish stud- 
ies (1894). This project being canceled, the money was given 
instead to the society of Marbei Haskalah in Russia. Accord- 
ing to his will, his entire share in the Wissotzky tea firm (one 
million rubles) was given to charity, including national Jewish 
purposes, among them the establishment of the Haifa Tech- 
nion. In 1898 he published Kevuzat Mikhtavim (“Collection 
of Letters”), which contains his impressions of the trip to Erez 
Israel and various other documents relating to his activities in 
behalf of Hibbat Zion. 
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(1929), 63-70. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


WISTRICH, ROBERT S. (1945- ), British-Israeli historian 
and writer on antisemitism. One of the best-known contem- 
porary historians of antisemitism and related topics, Robert 
Wistrich was born in the Soviet Union but lived in England. 
He was educated at Cambridge and London Universities. Wis- 
trich held chairs at London University and the Hebrew Uni- 
versity of Jerusalem. From 2002 he was director of the Vidal 
Sassoon International Center for the Study of Antisemitism 
in Israel. His many books include Revolutionary Jews From 
Marx to Trotsky (1976), Socialism and the Jews (1982), and An- 
tisemitism: The Longest Hatred (1991), which was made into a 
successful television series. 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 


WITKON, ALFRED (1910-1984), Israeli jurist. Born in Ber- 
lin, Witkon settled in Palestine in 1935 and engaged in private 
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practice and teaching at the Jerusalem Law School until 1948, 
when he joined the Israel Defense Forces, becoming a captain 
in the Legal Corps. He was president of the Jerusalem Dis- 
trict Court from 1948 to 1954, when he was nominated to the 
Supreme Court. He lectured on tax legislation at the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem and at Tel Aviv University and pub- 
lished numerous contributions to law journals, and in partic- 
ular in the Israel Law Review. His major publications, all of 
which are in Hebrew, were Law and Society (1954), Law and 
Politics (1965), and Laws of Taxation (1969). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jerusalem Post Archives. 


[Alexander Zvielli] 


WITNESS (Heb. Ty), one that has personal knowledge of 
an event or a fact. The evidence of at least two witnesses was 
required for convicting the accused (Num. 35:30; Deut. 17:6; 
19:15; cf. 1 Kings 21:10, 13). Commercial transactions of impor- 
tance took place in the presence of witnesses at the gate of the 
town (Gen. 23; Ruth 4); when a document was drawn up, it was 
signed by witnesses (Jer. 32: 12). The witness of a grave offence, 
such as enticement to idolatry, was bound by law to expose 
the offender; if the penalty for the crime was stoning, the wit- 
ness was obliged to throw the first stone (Deut. 13:7ff; cf. Lev. 
24:11; Num. 15:33). False testimony is banned (Ex. 20:14 [16]; 
23:1; Deut. 5:17 [20]; cf. Prov. 6:19; 14:25, et al.). The convicted 
false witness bears the penalty that would have been inflicted 
upon the accused (Deut. 19:16-21; cf. Sus. 60-62; Jos., Ant. 
4:219; Code of Hammurapi, 1-4-Pritchard, Texts, 166). 

A curse could be publicly uttered against a witness who 
withholds testimony (Lev. 5:1; Prov. 29:24; cf. Judg. 17:2). Last- 
ing inanimate objects, such as stones (Gen. 31:48), the moon 
(Ps. 89:38), or poems can be invoked as witnesses: “Therefore, 
write down this poem and teach it to the people of Israel; put 
it in their mouths, in order that this poem may be my wit- 
ness against the people of Israel” (Deut. 31:19; cf. vs 21, 26). 
The Lord Himself is sometimes called upon as witness (Gen. 
31:50; Mal. 2:14), or as a prosecuting witness (1 Sam. 12:5; Jer. 
29:23; 49:5; Micah 1:2; Mal. 3:5). By its very existence, Israel is 
a witness of the fact that God is Redeemer and Lord of his- 
tory (Isa. 43:9-10; 44:6-9). There is nothing in biblical law 
concerning the qualification of witnesses, but, according to 
Josephus, the credibility of the witnesses is established by 
their past life, while neither women nor slaves were allowed 
to testify (Jos., Ant. 4:219). 


In Jewish Law 

DEFINITION. Jewish law distinguishes between attesting and 
testifying witnesses. The former are required to be present at, 
and then and there attest, formal legal acts which failing such 
attestation, are normally invalid; the latter are required to tes- 
tify in court, either to an act previously attested by them or to 
any fact they have witnessed. The rules on competency (see 
below) apply to testifying witnesses only. a document duly 
attested by at least two attesting witnesses and confirmed by 
the court (see Sh. Ar., HM 46:7-8) is admitted as evidence and 
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equivalent to oral testimony in civil cases, and need not be 
proved by testifying witnesses (Sh. Ar., HM 28:12). 

The distinction between testifying and attesting witnesses 
has practical significance also for purposes of modern Israel 
law. While the validity of an act governed by Jewish law (e.g., 
marriage or divorce) may depend on the competency under 
Jewish law of the attesting witnesses, which will have to be de- 
termined according to Jewish law, the competency of testify- 
ing witnesses, even concerning acts governed by Jewish law, 
will always be determined by the law of the court (lex fori) in 
which the evidence is taken. 


THE TWO-WITNESSES RULE. Asa general rule, no single wit- 
ness alone is competent to attest or testify: there must always 
be at least two (Deut. 19:15; Sif. Deut. 188; Sot. 2b; Sanh. 30a; 
Yad, Edut 5:1). The following are some of several exceptions 
to the general rule: whenever two testifying witnesses would 
be sufficient to prove a claim, one is sufficient to require the 
defendant to take an *oath that the claim is unfounded (Shev. 
40a; Ket. 87b; BM 3b—4a; Yad, Toen 1:1); thus, in the case of 
widow claiming on her ketubbah or the holder of a bill claim- 
ing on it, where a single witness has testified that the claim 
had already been settled, the interested party will be required 
to take the oath before being allowed to recover (Ket. 9:7; Sh. 
Ar., HM 84:5). Conversely, a party who has partly admitted a 
claim will be excused from taking the oath if he is corrobo- 
rated by at least a single witness (Rema HM 87:6; Beit Yosef AM 
75 n. 3); and the testimony of a single depositary who still held 
the deposit was considered sufficient to prove which of the ri- 
val claims to a deposit was valid (Git. 64a; Sh. Ar, HM 56:1). 
A woman is allowed to remarry on the testimony of a single 
witness that her husband is dead (Yev. 16:7; Eduy. 6:1, 8:5; Ber. 
27a; Ket. 22b-23a); and the testimony of a single witness is 
normally sufficient in matters of ritual (Git. 2b-3a; Yad, Edut 
11:7). In criminal cases, both witnesses must have witnessed 
the whole event together (cf. Mak. 1:9), but in civil cases, tes- 
timonies of various witnesses to particular facts, as well as a 
witness and a document, may be combined to satisfy the two- 
witnesses rule (Sh. Ar., HM 30:6). 


COMPETENCY. Maimonides lists ten classes of persons who 
are not competent to attest or testify, namely: women, slaves, 
minors, lunatics, the deaf, the blind, the wicked, the contempt- 
ible, relatives, and the interested parties (Yad, Edut 9:1). 

(1) Women. By the method of gezerah shavah (see *In- 
terpretation), it is derived from Scripture that only men can 
be competent witnesses. Maimonides gives as the reason for 
the disqualification of women the fact that the bible uses the 
masculine form when speaking of witnesses (Sif. Deut. 190; 
Shev. 30a; Sh. Ar, HM 35:14; Yad, Edut 9:2), but Joseph Caro 
questioned the validity of this derivation in view of the fact 
that “the whole Torah always uses the masculine form” (Ke- 
sef Mishneh to Yad, Edut 9:2). Another reason was suggested 
in the Talmud: that the place of a woman was in her home 
and not in court (Shev. 30a; cf. Git. 46a), as the honor of the 
king’s daughter was within the house (Ps. 45:14. It is perhaps 
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had met Arthur James Balfour for the first time in Manches- 
ter, in 1905. British statesmen, public men, and officials lis- 
tened readily to Weizmann because he was able to show that 
he could influence Jewish opinion and that Zionism was ad- 
vantageous to Britain. 

C.P. Scott, the celebrated editor of the Manchester Guard- 
ian, was one of the leading public men whom Weizmann con- 
verted to Zionism. It was Scott who cemented Weizmann’s re- 
lationship with Lloyd George and introduced him to Herbert 
*Samuel, then president of the Local Government Board, at 
that time the only Jewish member of the cabinet. Like Weiz- 
mann, Samuel realized that Turkey's entry into the war on No- 
vember 5, 1914, opened up great possibilities. He went further 
than Weizmann and envisaged that, with the probable disin- 
tegration of the Ottoman Empire, the foundation of a Jewish 
state in Palestine could be laid. He confided his views first to 
Sir Edward Grey, the foreign minister, and found him favor- 
ably disposed towards the idea. Lloyd George was also keen 
to see the establishment of a Jewish state in Palestine; his in- 
terest predated Grey’s. 

However, several weeks later, Samuel concluded that, 
since the number of Jews in Palestine did not exceed one-sixth 
of the total population, the time was not ripe for the estab- 
lishment of an independent and autonomous Jewish state. In 
a memorandum circulated in January 1915 (and in a revised 
version in March 1915), he advocated the annexation of Pal- 
estine to the British Empire, as only under British rule would 
Jewish colonization prosper and immigration be encouraged, 
so that in course of time when the Jews would become a ma- 
jority they would be conceded “such a degree of self-govern- 
ment as the conditions of that day may justify.” 

On February 5, 1915, when Samuel met Grey again, he 
found him still anxious to promote Jewish settlement in Pal- 
estine but very doubtful of the possibility or desirability of the 
establishment of a British Protectorate. Neither Samuel nor 
Weizmann gave sufficient weight to the fact that Britain was 
disinclined to undertake new imperial responsibilities and that 
the wishes of the French in that region were to be respected. 
The inter-departmental committee, better known as the De 
Bunsen Committee, appointed in April 1915, recommended 
that maintenance of an independent Ottoman Empire, but 
with a decentralized system of administration, would serve 
British interests best. With regard to Palestine the committee 
suggested that it should be neutralized and placed under an 
international regime. This concept ran counter to Samuel’s and 
Weizmann’s wishes. It was not until early in 1917 that their doc- 
trine began to appear relevant to British strategic interests. But 
during 1915-16 it was still condemned to the sidelines. Weiz- 
mann and Nahum *Sokolow, a member of the World Zionist 
Executive who arrived in England in December 1914, pursued 
their activity in a low key, and it was only in 1916 that a collec- 
tion of essays, edited by Harry *Sacher, entitled Zionism and 
the Jewish Future, was published with the intention of enlight- 
ening public opinion on the essence of Zionism. 

If the British government's interest in Zionism persisted, 
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it was not in order to establish a claim to Palestine, as was 
manifested a year later, but in order to win over American 
Jewry, whose influence was thought to be considerable in the 
press, in finance, and in politics. Wooed by both belligerent 
camps, the attitude of the Jews in the United States was gov- 
erned by the czarist government's hostile treatment of their 
kin in Russia. The British government regretted Russia’s con- 
duct but felt powerless to influence her. It was Horace *Kal- 
len, a professor at the University of Wisconsin and an ardent 
Zionist, who first put to the Foreign Office (November 1915) 
an alternative method of winning over the American Jews 
to the Entente: should the Allies issue a statement similar to 
German promises in favor of Jewish national rights in Pal- 
estine, it would, he was convinced, counter German moves 
and elicit pro-British and pro-French sympathies among the 
Jewish masses. 

Independently, a month later, Lucien *Wolf, a journalist 
and a historian, then secretary of the Conjoint Foreign Com- 
mittee of the Board of Deputies of British Jews and of the An- 
glo-Jewish Association, made a similar proposal. Wolf was not 
a Zionist and deplored the Jewish national movement. But he 
was too much of a realist to ignore the shift in the balance of 
power which had taken place since the outbreak of the war. 
In America, he conceded, Zionism had captured Jewish opin- 
ion, and in view of the forthcoming American Jewish Con- 
gress he thought it important that “in any bid for Jewish sym- 
pathies ... very serious account must be taken of the Zionist 
movement ... This is the moment for the Allies to declare their 
policy in regard to Palestine.” On March 3, 1916, he suggested 
a formula as a basis for a public pronouncement. 

The Foreign Office was favorably disposed to the idea but 
had reservations about Wolf’s eligibility to be the recipient of 
such a proclamation. Moreover, doubts later developed as to 
whether his suggested formula would make a strong enough 
appeal to Jewish communities all over the world. 

While the matter was being considered, a rival propo- 
sition came from an unexpected quarter. Its author was Ed- 
gar Suarés, a prominent businessman and head of the Jewish 
community in Alexandria. Should the British government 
give concrete assurances on the Palestine question, he told Sir 
Henry McMahon, the High Commissioner in Egypt, it would 
“convert the indifference, if not hostility of American and 
other Jews into enthusiastic support.” Suarés’ scheme followed 
the familiar Zionist pattern but what made an impact on the 
Foreign Office, and particularly on Grey, was the allusion to 
the prospect of a German protectorate in Palestine. 

On March 11, 1916, Lord Crewe, who was deputizing for 
Grey, drafted a cable to the British ambassadors in Paris and 
Petrograd asking them to sound out the French and the Rus- 
sian governments about making a joint declaration with re- 
gard to Palestine which would satisfy Jewish aspirations. He 
quoted Wolf’s formula but suggested instead a scheme which 
he thought would be far more attractive to the majority of 
Jews. It consisted of creating conditions which would enable 
Jewish settlers in Palestine to grow strong enough to cope 
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noteworthy that the Tur (Hm 35) omits women from the list 
of incompetent witnesses). Women are admitted as compe- 
tent witnesses in matters within their particular knowledge, 
for example, on customs or events in places frequented only 
by women (Rema HM 35:14; Darkhei Moshe HM 35, n. 3; Beit 
Yosef, ibid., n. 15; Terumat ha-Deshen Resp. no. 353); in mat- 
ters of their own and other women’s purity (Ket. 72a; Ket 
2:6); for purposes of identification, especially of other women 
(Yev. 39b); or in matters outside the realm of strict law (BK 
114b). In post-talmudic times, the evidence of women was of- 
ten admitted where there were no other witnesses available 
(cf. e.g., Resp. Maharam of Rothenburg, ed. Prague, no. 920; 
Resp. Maharik no. 179), or in matters not considered impor- 
tant enough to bother male witnesses (Resp. Maharik no. 190; 
Sefer Kol Bo no. 116). In Israel, the disqualification of women 
as witnesses was abolished by the Equality of Women’s Rights 
Act, 5711 — 1951. 

(2) Slaves. Witnesses must be free Jewish citizens (Benei 
Horin u-Venei Berit; BK 1:3), excluding both slaves and non- 
Jews (BK 15a; Yad, Edut 9:4; Sh. Ar., HM 34:19). The evidence 
of non-Jews is admitted if secular law so requires (Maggid 
Mishneh, Malveh 27:1), as well as to attest or identify docu- 
ments made in non-Jewish courts, or whenever the court 
sees no reason to doubt their objectivity (Tashbez 1:78; Beit 
Yosef HM 34, n. 22; Bah HM 34:32; Kezot ha-Hoshen 68, n. 1; 
Tos. to Git. 9b). 

(3) Minors. A person is incompetent as a witness until 
he reaches the age of 13. Between the ages of 13 and 20, he is 
competent as a witness with regard to movable property, but 
in respect of immovable property he is competent only if he 
is found to have the necessary understanding and experience 
(BB 155b; Yad, Edut. 9:8; Sh. Ar., HM 35:3). From the age of 20, 
all disqualification by reason of age is removed. 

(4) Lunatics. In this category are included not only insane 
persons (for definitions see *Penal Law), but also idiots and 
epileptics (Yad, Edut 9:9-10; Sh. Ar., HM 35:8-10). 

(5) The Deaf. Both the deaf and the dumb are included 
in this category (see *Deaf-Mute). “Despite the fact that their 
vision may be excellent and their intelligence perfect, they 
must testify by word of their mouth, or must hear the warn- 
ing which the court administers to them” (see *Practice and 
Procedure), and as they cannot speak or hear, they cannot 
testify (Yad, Edut 9:11; Sh. Ar, HM 35:11). 

(6) The Blind. “Despite the fact that they may be able to 
recognize voices and thus identify people, they are by Scrip- 
ture disqualified as witnesses, for it is written, ‘whether he hath 
seen or known [Lev. 5:1] - only one who can see can testify” 
(Yad, Edut 9:12; Sh. Ar., HM 35:12). 

(7) The Wicked. According to the Bible, “the wicked” or 
“the guilty” are unjust witnesses (Ex. 23:1), therefore they are 
a priori disqualified. They may be divided into five groups: 
criminals, swindlers, perjurers, illiterates, and informers. 
“Wicked” or “guilty” are epithets attributed to persons who 
have committed capital offenses (Num. 35:31) or who are li- 
able to be flogged (Deut. 25:2), hence these are incompe- 
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tent witnesses (Yad, Edut 10:2; Sh. Ar, HM 34:2). A person 
who has committed any other offense or who is liable to any 
other punishment is also deemed incompetent as a witness, 
although not in the Bible (Rema HM 34:2). Into the category 
of swindlers fall thieves and robbers (Sh. Ar., HM 34:7); usu- 
rers (ibid., 34:10); tricksters, gamblers, and gamesters (Sanh. 
3:3; Sh. Ar., HM 34:16), as well as idlers and vagabonds who 
are suspected of spending their leisure in criminal activities 
(Yad, Edut 10:4; Sh. Ar., HM 34:16). Tax collectors who do not 
work for a fixed salary, but receive as remuneration a portion 
of the moneys collected, are suspected of appropriating more 
than is due to them, and therefore are incompetent witnesses 
(Yad, loc. cit.; Sh. Ar., HM 34:14); another reason for their dis- 
qualification was said to be that they were suspected of un- 
due preferences and discriminations in assessing tax liabilities 
(Rema HM 34:14). Once a witness was found guilty of perjury, 
he would no longer be a competent witness, even after he had 
made good any damage caused by his false testimony (Sanh. 
27a; Yad, loc. cit. Sh. Ar., HM 34:8). A man who has no inkling 
of Bible and Mishnah, nor of civilized standards of conduct 
(derekh erez), is presumed to be idle and disorderly (Kid. 1:10) 
and therefore incompetent as a witness (Kid. 40b; Yad, Edut 
11:1; Sh. Ar., HM 34:17). This presumption is rebuttable by evi- 
dence that, notwithstanding the man’s illiteracy, his conduct 
is irreproachable (Yad, Edut 11:2-4; Sh. Ar, loc. cit.). A for- 
tiori, agnostics (eppikoresim) and heretics, including those 
who transgress law or ritual from conviction or malice, are 
wholly and irrevocably disqualified (Yad, Edut 11:10; Sh. Ar., 
HM 34:22). Though not technically transgressors of the law, 
*informers are considered worse than criminals and hence 
incompetent (Yad, loc. cit.; Sh. Ar., loc. cit.). 

(8) The Contemptible. It is presumed that people who 
do not conform to the conventions of society, for example, 
by eating in the streets (Kid. 40b), or walking around naked 
while working (BK 86b), or accepting alms from non-Jews in 
public (Sanh. 26b), would not shrink from perjuring them- 
selves, and therefore are incompetent witnesses (Yad, Edut 
11:5; Sh. Ar., HM 34:18). 

(9) Relatives. The biblical injunction that parents shall not 
be put to death “for” their children, nor children “for” their 
parents (Deut. 24:16), was interpreted as prohibiting the testi- 
mony of parents against children and of children against par- 
ents (Sif. Deut. 280; Sanh. 27b), and served as the source for 
the disqualification of relatives in general (Yad, Edut 13:1). The 
Mishnah lists as disqualified relatives: father, brother, uncle, 
brother-in-law, stepfather, father-in-law, and their sons and 
sons-in-law (Sanh. 3:4); the rule was extended to cover neph- 
ews and first cousins (Yad, Edut 13:3; Sh. Ar., HM 33:2). Where 
the relationship is to a woman, the disqualification extends to 
her husband (Yad, Edut 13:6; Sh. Ar., HM 33:3). The fact that a 
disqualified kinsman does not maintain any connection with 
the party concerned is irrelevant (Yad, Edut 13:15; Sh. Ar., HM 
33:10). Witnesses who are related to one another are incom- 
petent to attest or testify together (Mak. 6a); similarly wit- 
nesses related to any of the judges are incompetent (Sh. Ar., 
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HM 33:17). As relatives are incompetent to testify for or against 
the party to whom they are related, a fortiori the party him- 
self is incompetent to testify for or against himself, for “a man 
is related to himself” (San. 9b-10a; Yev. 25b). But while the 
incompetency of the relatives results only in their testimony 
being inadmissible as evidence, there can be no “testimony” 
of a party at all (Piskei ha-Rosh Mak. 13-14; Rosh. Resp. no. 
60:1; Nov. Ramban Mak. 6b; Nov. Ran Sanh. 9b; Resp. Ribash 
nos. 169 and 195), and everything he says in court is properly 
classified as pleading. 

(10) The Interested Party. A witness is disqualified where 
any benefit may accrue to him from his testimony (BB 43a; 
Yad, Edut 15:1), as where he has some stake in the outcome of 
the proceedings (Sh. Ar., HM 37:1; Yad, Edut 15:4). However, 
the benefit must be present and immediate and not specula- 
tive only (Sh. Ar., HM 37:10). The question whether some such 
direct or indirect benefit may accrue to a witness is often puz- 
zling: “these things depend on the discretion of the judge and 
the depth of his understanding as to what is the gist of the case 
at issue” (Yad, Edut 16:4; Sh. Ar., HM 37:21). It is a “well-es- 
tablished custom” that where local usages or regulations are 
in issue townspeople are competent witnesses, even though 
they may, as local residents, have some interest in the matter 
(Rosh, Resp. 5:4; Sh. Ar., HM 37:22). The same “custom” would 
appear to apply to attesting witnesses who were appointed as 
such by authority (cf. Sh. Ar., HM 33:18). In criminal cases, 
there is no disqualifying “interest”; thus, the kinsmen of the 
murdered man are competent witnesses against the murderer, 
those of the assaulted against the assailant, and the victim of 
an offense against the accused (Rema HM 33:16; Siftei Kohen 
HM 33 N. 16). 


DISQUALIFICATION. No witness may say that he is (or was) 
wicked so as to disqualify himself from attesting or testify- 
ing (Sanh. 9b; Yad, Edut 12:2; Sh. Ar., HM 34:25). A party who 
wishes to disqualify witnesses of the other party has to prove 
their incompetency by the evidence of at least two other com- 
petent witnesses (Sanh. 3:1; Yad, Edut 12:1; Sh. Ar. HM 34:25). 
Disqualification as a witness is not regarded as a penalty, 
and hence no previous warning is required; but in cases of 
improper or contemptible conduct and minor transgressions, 
it has been suggested that a person should not be disquali- 
fied as a witness unless previously warned that this would 
happen if he persisted in his conduct (Yad, loc. cit; Sh. Ar. 
HM 34:24). 

Where a witness attested an act or a document, he cannot 
testify that he was incompetent to do so (Ket. 18b & 19b; Yad, 
Edut 3:7; Sh. Ar., HM 46:37). It might be otherwise if his signa- 
ture could be identified only by his own testimony: if he could 
be heard to deny his signature, he ought also to be heard to 
say that his signature was worthless (Ket. 2:3; Sh. Ar., HM loc. 
cit.) - always provided he did not incriminate himself. 

Where the court has reason to suspect that a person of- 
fered as a witness is incompetent, it may decline to admit his 
testimony (Rema HM 34:25; Yad, Toen 2:3), and ought to turn 
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him down as an attesting witness (Sh. Ar, HM 92:5 and Siftei 
Kohen ad loc.). Where a witness has given evidence, and it 
subsequently transpires that he was incompetent, his evidence 
will be regarded as wrongly admitted and the case be reopened 
only if the incompetence was derived from Scripture or had 
been announced by public proclamation (Sanh. 26b; Yad, Edut 
11:6; Sh. Ar., HM 34:23). A person called to attest or testify to- 
gether with another person whom he knows to be incompe- 
tent as a witness must decline to attest or testify, even though 
the incompetence of the other is not yet known or proven to 
the court (Yad, Edut 10:1; Sh. Ar, HM 34:1). The rationale of 
this rule appears to be that since the incompetence of any one 
witness invalidates the evidence of the whole group of wit- 
nesses to which he belongs (Mak. 1:8; Yad, Edut 5:3; Sh. Ar., 
HM 36:1), if the first man attested or testified notwithstanding 
the other's incompetence, the evidence would be nullified (cf. 
Siftei Kohen HM 34, n. 3). In civil cases, parties may stipulate 
that, notwithstanding any incompetence, the evidence of wit- 
nesses named shall be accepted and acted upon by the court 
(Sanh. 3:2; Yad, Sanhedrin 7:2; Sh. Ar., HM 22:1). 

Disqualification no longer holds: in the case of criminals, 
after their punishment is completed (Yad, Edut 12:4; Sh. Ar., 
HM 34:29); in the case of wicked persons not liable to punish- 
ment, when it is proved to the satisfaction of the court that 
they have repented and that their conduct is now irreproach- 
able (ibid.) — there are detailed provisions as to what acts con- 
stitute sufficient proof of repentance (Yad, Edut 12:5-10; Sh. 
Ar., HM 34:29-35); and in the case of relatives, after the rela- 
tionship or affinity has come to an end (Yad, Edut 14:1; Sh. 
Ar., HM 33:12). 


REMUNERATION. As a financial interest in the testimony 
disqualifies the witness, the stipulation or acceptance of re- 
muneration for testifying invalidates the evidence (Bek. 4:6). 
However, where the witness has returned the fee he received 
before testifying, his evidence is admissible; the acceptance 
of remuneration in itself is not a cause of incompetence, but 
is visited with the sanction of invalidating the evidence as a 
deterrent only (Rema uM 34:18). The rule prohibiting remu- 
neration is confined to testifying witnesses only; attesting wit- 
nesses may always be remunerated (ibid.) and there are express 
provisions for the remuneration of witnesses attesting divorces 
(Sh. Ar., EH 130:21). A man suspected of accepting money for 
giving evidence is not a credible witness and should never be 
believed (Tosef. Bek. 3:8). A man who hires false witnesses to 
testify for him is answerable to Heaven, though not himself 
criminally responsible (see *Penal Law; Yad, Edut 17:7; Sh. Ar., 
HM 32:2; Rema ad loc.). 


DUTY TO TESTIFY. Any person able to testify as one who has 
seen or learned of the matter who does not come forward to 
testify is liable to punishment (Lev. 5:1), but the punishment 
will be meted out to him by God only (see *Divine Punish- 
ment; BK 55b—56a). While in criminal cases the witness is un- 
der obligation to come forward and testify of his own accord, 
in civil cases the duty to testify arises only when the man is 
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summoned to do so (Yad, Edut 1:1; Sh. Ar, HM 28:1). Kings 
are exempt from the duty to testify (Sanh. 2:2; Yad, Edut 11:9) 
and though high priests are generally exempt, they must tes- 
tify for the king (Yad, Edut 1:3). The duty relates only to mat- 
ters which the witness has seen himself, or which he has heard 
from the mouth of the accused or a party to the action; a man 
may not testify to things of which he has no personal knowl- 
edge (Rema HM 28:1), nor may he testify on what he has heard 
other people telling him, however true and trustworthy it may 
appear to him (Yad, Edut 17:1,5), and any such testimony is 
regarded as false (ibid.). 

Persons who were ‘planted’ and hidden on the premises 
to overlook a certain act or overhear certain words are not 
admitted as witnesses (Yad, Edut 17:3), except in the case of 
prosecution against inciters to idolatry (Sanh. 7:10; Sanh. 29a, 
67a). A witness whose memory is defective may be allowed 
to refresh it by looking at what he had written at the time, or 
even by listening to the evidence of other witnesses (Ket. 20b; 
Yad, Edut 8:2; Sh. Ar, HM 28:14; Beit Yosef HM 28, n. 13-14), but 
not by what the party tells him, unless that party is a scholar 
and not suspected of using undue influence (Yad, Edut 8:3). 
Yet the fact that the witness recognizes some contemporary 
handwriting as his own does not render the writing admis- 
sible in evidence if he does not remember the facts to which 
that writing relates (Sh. Ar., HM 38:13; cf. Yad, Edut 8:1). There 
is no presumption that the passage of time adversely affects 
any witness’ memory (Sh. Ar., ibid.). 


EXAMINATION. The biblical injunction, “thou shalt then 
inquire and make search and ask diligently” (Deut. 13:15), 
was literally interpreted to require testifying witnesses to be 
subjected to three different kinds of examination: enquiry 
(hakirah), investigation (derishah), and interrogation (bedi- 
kah; Sanh. 40a). Originally, the rule was held to apply in all 
cases, both civil and criminal (Sanh. 4:1), but it was later re- 
laxed to apply in criminal cases only, and possibly in cases of 
tort, so as not to render the recovery of debts too cumber- 
some and thus “shut the doors before borrowers” (Sanh. 3a, 
32a; Yev. 122b; Yad, Edut 3:1; Sh. Ar., HM 30:1). It is the duty of 
the court, Maimonides says: “to interrogate the witnesses and 
examine them and question them extensively and probe into 
their accuracy and refer them back to previous questions so as 
to make them desist from or change their testimony if it was 
in any way faulty; but the court must be very careful lest, by 
such examination, ‘the witness might learn to lie” (Yad, Edut 
1:4 based on Sanh. 32b). The purpose of the examination is, 
of course, to find out if the witnesses are truthful and consis- 
tent; even though all potentially untruthful witnesses have 
already been sifted and excluded by disqualification, further 
precautionary rules were deemed necessary to make sure of 
the witness’ veracity. 

Hakirah is the examination relating to the time and place 
at which the event at issue occurred (Sanh. 5:1; Sanh. 4ob). Ev- 
ery examination starts with questions of this kind, which are 
indispensable (Nov. Ran. Sanh. 42a). The particular legal im- 
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portance of this part of the examination is due to its function 
as sole cause for allegations of perjury (Yad, Edut 1:5). 

Derishah is the examination relating to the substance 
of the facts at issue: who did it? what did he do? how did he 
do it? did you warn him beforehand? etc. (Sanh. 5:1, 40b). 
Or, in civil cases, how do you know the defendant is liable to 
the plaintiff? (Sanh. 3:6). As this line of examination is like- 
wise indispensable, it is regarded in law as part of the hakirah 
(Yad, Edut 1:4). 

Bedikah is a sort of cross-examination relating to ac- 
companying and surrounding circumstances and not directly 
touching upon the facts in issue (Yad, Edut 1:6). The more a 
judge conducts examinations of this kind the better (Sanh. 5:2), 
because it leads to the true facts being established (Deut. 13:15; 
Sif. Deut. 93, 149; Sanh. 41a). On the other hand, questioning 
of this kind is dispensable, and judgment may be given on the 
testimony of witnesses who have not been so cross-examined 
(Nov. Ran Sanh. 40a). The conduct and amount of cross-exam- 
inations is at the discretion of the judges; they ought to insist 
on it whenever there is the least suspicion of an attempt to mis- 
lead or deceive the court (din merummeh; Shev. 30b-31a; Yad, 
Sanh. 24:3 and Edut 3:2; Sh. Ar., HM 15:3). Such suspicion may 
arise, for instance, where several witnesses testify in exactly the 
same words - which would not normally happen unless they 
had learned their testimony by heart (TJ, Sanh. 3:8; Piskei ha- 
Rosh, Sanh. 3:32; Sh. Ar., HM 28:10). In these cases, cross-exami- 
nation should concentrate on points on which suspicion arose 
and not be allowed to spread boundlessly (Nov. Ran, Sanh. 
32b; Ribash, Resp. no. 266; Rema HM 15:3). If, notwithstand- 
ing all cross-examination, the witnesses are consistent in their 
evidence but the judge is not satisfied that they are telling the 
truth, he should disqualify himself and let another judge take 
his place (Shev. 30b-31a; Sanh. 32b; Yad, Sanh. 24:3; Sh. Ar., 
HM 15:3), or he might even, if satisfied that there had been an 
attempt to mislead the court, furnish the innocent party with 
a certificate in writing to the effect that no other judge should 
entertain the suit against him (Rosh, Resp. no. 68:20). 


DISPROOF. Where two sets of witnesses contradict each other 
on a matter material to the issue, i.e., under either hakirah or 
derishah as distinguished from bedikah (Yad, Edut 2:1), the evi- 
dence of either set is insufficient in law to establish the facts at 
issue. The reason is that there is no knowing which of the two 
groups of witnesses is testifying to the truth and which is lying 
(Yad, Edut 18:2, 22:1; Sh. Ar., HM 31:1). Where, however, there 
are inconsistencies or contradictions within the evidence of 
one set of witnesses and none within the other, the evidence of 
the consistent group will have to be accepted — the other being 
dismissed as untruthful because inconsistent. After a fact has 
been established judicially on the strength of the testimony 
of two (or more) consistent witnesses, the findings of fact will 
not necessarily be affected by contradictory witnesses com- 
ing forward after judgment (TJ, Yev. 15:5), but the court may 
always reopen a case where fresh evidence becomes available 
(see *Practice and Procedure). 
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Contradictions on matters not material to the issue will 
not normally affect the admissibility of the testimony (Sanh. 
41a; Nov. Ran ad loc.), though the court may reject the testi- 
mony as unreliable because of contradictions on immaterial 
points (Yad, Edut 2:2). It seems that in civil cases, contradic- 
tions must always relate to matters material to the issue in or- 
der to warrant their rejection as insufficient (Sanh. 30b; Yad, 
Edut 3:2; Sh. Ar., HM 30:2). Where one witness positively tes- 
tifies to a fact material to the issue, and the other testifies that 
the fact is unknown to him, the testimony of the former is 
deemed to be contradicted; where the fact testified to is not 
material to the issue, the ignorance of the second witness does 
not amount to contradiction (Yad, Edut 2:1). As there is no 
knowing whether the contradicting or contradicted evidence 
is true, neither will be regarded as perjury. While evidence 
of perjury must be given in the presence of the perjured wit- 
nesses, evidence contradicting previously given testimony may 
be given in the absence of the former witnesses (Ket. 19b-20a; 
Yad, Edut 18:5). 

Where the evidence of witnesses to the effect that a man 
is “wicked” and hence incompetent to testify is contradicted 
by other evidence, even though the first evidence is insuffi- 
cient in law to disqualify him, the man will not be admitted 
as a witness because of the doubts arising on his credibility 
(Yad, Edut 12:3); but there is a strong dissent holding that ev- 
ery man is to be presumed competent until proven otherwise 
by valid and conclusive evidence (Tos. to Ket. 26b s.v. Anan; 
Shitah Mekubbezet Ket. 26b). 


{Haim Hermann Cohn] 


Further Aspects 


DEFINITION. In contrast to Western legal systems, in which 
the litigant has the right to testify, Jewish law distinguishes 
between litigants and witnesses, and the laws governing the 
plaintiff and the defendant are distinct from the laws of testi- 
mony. Research has thus far illuminated the foundation and 
legal rationale for the distinction between a litigant - who may 
plead his/her own case but not testify - and a witness, who 
testifies for another (Hefetz, Mikkumah shel Edut ba-Mishpat 
ha-Ivri). In modern times, jurists have proposed anchoring 
the principle that “A litigant cannot be a witness” in the Israeli 
laws of evidence (Draft Bill for Amendment to Testimony in 
Civil Cases, by Dr. S. Ginnosar and Dr. Y. Kister). 

Certain scholars have attempted to characterize testi- 
mony as a special means of proving matters and deciding 
a case. The institution of testimony (the set of witnesses) is 
a quasi-judicial one for the determination of facts, similar 
to the jury in Anglo-American law. Qualification for testi- 
mony is determined by competency requirements that are 
fundamentally similar to those for membership in the judi- 
ciary (Hefetz, Mikkumah shel Edut; Ettinger, The Role of Wit- 
nesses). 

A person's classification as a witness and his belonging 
to a set of witnesses turns on the question of whether the wit- 
nesses’ function is to witness a particular act or to testify in 
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court (this distinction is largely similar to that between con- 
stitutive witnesses, eidei kiyyum, and testifying witnesses, ei- 
dei raayah). Witnesses appearing in court officially receive 
that status at the stage at which the court administers the ad- 
monishment (Mishnah, Sanh. 3:6; 4:5). However, the crite- 
rion differs regarding witnesses who observe an event for the 
purposes of attesting to it. One scholar (Radzyner, Hatraah 
be-Edim u-Tehilat Edut) suggested that Rabba’s statement in 
the Talmud, “Did you come to observe an event or to testify?” 
refers to a case in which the witnesses were summoned in ad- 
vance to witness a certain act (Makk. 6a). According to this 
understanding, in all cases in which the witnesses are called 
upon to attest to an event, or to sign a document, when a ques- 
tion of their legal competency arises the purpose of their com- 
ing must be ascertained. If a relative or legally incompetent 
person states that he came to testify, the contract is disquali- 
fied. The first stage in defining the summoned witnesses as a 
set of witnesses begins from the moment they intended to at- 
test to the event, and not just to observe it. 


TESTIMONY RECORDED IN LEGAL DOCUMENTS (SHETAR). 
A central rule regarding the validity of signed documents as 
admissible evidence is the dictum of Resh Lakish, that “sig- 
natures of witnesses to a document are as reliable as if their 
evidence had been investigated in the bet din” The accepted 
interpretation of this dictum is that this refers to biblical law, 
which makes a substantive distinction between attesting to a 
document and other forms of testimony (including the affi- 
davit). In most forms of testimony one cannot waive the re- 
quirement that witnesses be interrogated by the court, whereas 
documents can be accepted as evidence without the court con- 
ducting any enquiry pertaining to the witnesses who signed 
it. On the other hand, one of the scholars (Sinai, The Geonic 
and Maimonidean Approach to Testimony Recorded in Legal 
Documents) demonstrated that certain 12"*-century rishonim 
(e.g., Maim., Edut 3:4; R. Simhah of Speyer, cited in Mordekhai 
on Kiddushin, pt. 569-570) had another conception, whose 
sources are found as early as the works of the geonim (see 
Rav Sherira Gaon, cited in Sefer ha-Terumot, Pt. 13, sec. 1:3), 
and which is also consistent with the simple meaning of the 
talmudic sources. According to this conception, the biblical 
conditions for the admissibility of testimony do not distin- 
guish between attesting to a document and other forms of 
testimony. Under biblical law all forms of testimony must be 
given by witnesses in court, thus enabling their examination 
and interrogation by the court, in accordance with the talmu- 
dic rule. “By biblical law, both monetary and capital cases re- 
quire inquiry and investigation” (Sanh. 32a); the admissibility 
of written testimony was the result of a rabbinic enactment, 
“so as not to close the door to borrowers” (Maim., ibid). Nev- 
ertheless, even according to the latter view, written testimony 
is valid even under biblical law in cases of ritual matters (issur) 
and especially regarding a get, because these as distinct from 
capital and monetary cases, do not need to be clarified by the 
court (Maim., Yad, Gerushin 7:24; cf. Sinai’s interpretation, 
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ibid., p. 126). This is likewise the conception evinced by Mai- 
monides’ comments on examination and interrogation of the 
testimony that frees a woman from the bonds of aginut, re- 
garding which he writes that the Sages allowed a woman to 
remarry on the basis of testimony that the husband had died, 
“even on the basis of a written document, and without ex- 
amination and interrogation.” The reason for this is that “the 
Torah insists upon testimony by two witnesses and the other 
rules concerning testimony only in those matters, the truth 
of which cannot be ascertained except out of the mouths of 
witnesses and by their testimony, as, for example, when they 
testify that A has slain B or has made a loan to B. But in mat- 
ters that can be ascertained through means other than the tes- 
timony of the particular witness, where he cannot clear him- 
self if he is exposed as a false witness, as when he has testified 
that so-and-so is dead, the Torah does not so insist, because 
in such cases it is uncommon for a witness to testify to a false- 
hood” (Yad, Gerushin 13:29). 

In explaining this ruling, one of the scholars focused on 
the basic distinction between matters requiring a court ruling, 
such as capital and civil cases, regarding which the stringent 
rules of testimony are applied, and ritual matters, including the 
release of an agunah, in which the matters permitted or pro- 
hibited are applicable by themselves, irrespective of the court 
ruling (Sinai, Investigation of Agunah Witnesses, 360-364). 


THE TWO WITNESS RULE. One of the scholars showed that 
the rule “by two witnesses shall a matter be established” should 
not be regarded as an all-inclusive and rigid rule and that, 
in fact, the courts rely as a matter of course on less than two 
witnesses, as well as on circumstantial evidence (H.S. Hefetz, 
“According to Two Witnesses?: Circumstantial Evidence in 
the Bet Din in Practice” (Hebrew), Takdim, 2 (1989), 59-84. 
See also *Evidence.) 

In one of the decisions of the Israeli Supreme Court, Jus- 
tice Silberg relied on the concept that testimony of one wit- 
ness is sufficient to compel an oath by the opposing litigant, 
in support of the view that testimony of one witness is only 
considered as contested if it was rejected by opposing testi- 
mony (CA 88/49 Rosen v. Biali, 5 PD 72, 73, 78-80). 


COMPETENCY. In any case of hearing testimony, courts oper- 
ating on the basis of Jewish law are required to determine the 
competency of the witnesses, and in many cases are unable 
to accept the testimony of incompetent witnesses. Nonethe- 
less, one of the foremost rabbinical judges, who subsequently 
served as chief rabbi of Israel, stressed that 


It goes without saying that the bet din is authorized to hear 
the truth from any person, in any form, to form an impression. 
Even where the witnesses are incompetent under halakhic prin- 
ciples, their testimony may aid them in drawing conclusions 
based on common sense presumptions (umdana) or as proof 
of an objective reality. In many cases, the court is empowered 
to use its discretion to rule in reliance on other forms of proof 
and common sense conclusions, even in the absence of valid 
testimony. (Rav A. Bakshi-Doron, “Kabbalat Edim be-Bet ha- 
Din? in: Torah she-be-al Peh, 22 (1981), 81-88, 84). 
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A comprehensive study by Hayyim Hefetz dealt with the status 
of circumstantial evidence (Hefetz, Raayot Nesibatiot; on mat- 
ters of evidence and presumption, see *Evidence). The differ- 
ence between testimony proffered by competent witnesses as 
opposed to that of incompetent witnesses has been explained 
by one scholar (Ettinger, The Role of Witnesses) as being based 
ona fundamental distinction between testimony and credibil- 
ity. This distinction is manifested in the willingness to accept 
testimony of incompetent witnesses (such as testimony for 
an agunah, that her husband died), even though they are not 
considered as “witnesses” in the formal sense, though their 
testimony is relied upon. 

Women. The Scriptural source for the disqualification 
of women as witnesses is both amorphous and disputed. 
This substantiates the theory forwarded by one scholar, who 
stated that the disqualification of women as witnesses was 
an accepted rule among the talmudic sages, who attempted 
to establish its biblical source even though it was not of ex- 
plicit scriptural origin (Ettinger, Isha Ke-Ed be-Dinei Ma- 
monot, p. 245). 

One scholar suggested that the historical reason for dis- 
qualification of women as witnesses was based, not on a sup- 
posed lack of intelligence, nor on a lack of understanding of 
the imperative of telling the truth, but rather because, inas- 
much as women are not accustomed to dealings in the mar- 
ketplace, they are not used to earning a living or dealing with 
public affairs. Their lack of understanding of the ways of the 
world and the market place, a skill acquired by virtue of prac- 
tical encounter and dealings with other people, renders them 
unequipped to understand the actions of others and hence to 
testify regarding their actions (S. Albeck, Ha-Raayot be-Dinei 
ha-Talmud, Ramat Gan, 1987, p. 97). 

Both of these positions served to explain the legal, as 
opposed to the historical, reason for a woman's disqualifica- 
tion as a witness: is it owing to her lack of reliability (for she 
is liable to withdraw her testimony “having been tempted or 
out of fear”; see Tosefta Ket. 3:3, ed. Lieberman; Maim., Yad, 
Gerushin 13.29); or is the disqualification a “scriptural edict” 
(gezerat ha-katuv), and not based upon unreliability (Resp. 
Rashba, attributed to Nahmanides, no. 128). The practical 
difference between the two approaches is crucial, as demon- 
strated by one of the scholars (Ettinger, ibid., 249-50). If the 
disqualification is substantively based on the woman's lack of 
reliability, there could at least theoretically be a change in the 
law. Such a change would be effected by way of interpretation, 
assuming that the factual-social reality had changed, to the 
extent of eliminating any presumption of a difference of any 
nature between men and woman in terms of their reliability 
for testimony. On the other hand, if the disqualification is a 
formal one, the tendency would be to limit the scope of the 
prohibition, and to waive it under certain circumstances, in 
the same way as when the law is altered directly by force of 
an enactment. 

The more lenient approach to acceptance of a woman's 
testimony is usually found in the Ashkenazi tradition, whereas 
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the tendency of Spanish medieval scholars is to totally ban 
women as witnesses. It may be presumed that this dispute 
reflects differences in the status of women in the two paral- 
lel Jewish societies of that time. Scholars of that period have 
shown that Jewish women enjoyed a better status in Ashkenazi 
society than in Sephardi society, and that as such the Ashke- 
nazi authorities did not hesitate to limit the scope of the pro- 
hibition on women as witnesses (Ettinger, ibid. 255). 

Two chief rabbis of Israel commented on the issue of ac- 
cepting women’s testimony in our times, as follows: Rav Ouz- 
iel argued that a woman was disqualified as a witness because 
she was liable to lack precision in her testimony due to her 
lack of experience in commercial-market affairs. Based on this 
reasoning he infers that in all matters with which they are fa- 
miliar, we may rely on their testimony, and that the commu- 
nity is therefore empowered to enact regulations to validate a 
womans testimony in contemporary times (Resp. Mishpatei 
Uziel, HM no. 20). In this context, a significant step was taken 
by Rabbi Herzog, as indicated in his decisions given when 
serving on the Rabbinical Court of Appeals in 1948 (collec- 
tion of decisions of the Chief Rabbinate, ed. Z. Warhaftig, 
1985, p.11). Rav Herzog states that the rabbinical judge has dis- 
cretion to evaluate the testimonies, and if he deems that the 
witnesses are telling the truth, he is even entitled to accept a 
woman's testimony. 

The Wicked. The Talmud discusses the question of how to 
characterize a “wicked” person who is disqualified as a witness 
(Sanh. 27b). According to Rava, only the “wicked who robs” 
is disqualified - in other words, a person who transgressed 
an offense of a monetary nature. According to Abbaye, any 
“wicked” person is disqualified. The halakhah was codified in 
accordance with the latter view. Their dispute may quite pos- 
sibly turn on the reason for disqualifying the wicked person 
for testimony. According to Abbaye, for whom the disqualifi- 
cation also applies to strictly religious offenses, its source lies 
in a Scriptural edict. Rava, however, who limits the disquali- 
fication to the financially wicked, apparently sees its source as 
being the unreliability of the witness who is a criminal (this in- 
terpretation is suggested by Nimmukei Yosef on Rif, ad loc. 5b 
of the Rif, s.v. itmar). From Maimonides Mishnah Commen- 
tary, in Sanhedrin 3:3, one scholar inferred (Sinai, Be’ur Shitat 
ha-Rambam be-Inyan Kashrutam shel Resha’im le-Edut), that 
a distinction must be made between one who violates prohi- 
bitions concerning monetary matters (Hamsan), and one who 
transgresses non-monetary offences. With respect to the latter 
the prohibition derives from a Scriptural edict, whereas for the 
former there is a substantive rational reason - namely, the fear 
of perjury. A similar approach is taken by Kezot ha-Hoshen, 
52:1). This is also the approach evidenced in the comments of 
Justice H. Cohn regarding suspected tax evaders, of whom he 
writes that “This renders them suspect of perjury, for just as 
they do not recoil from obfuscations and lies in order to evade 
tax [or another kind of breach of the law], they will similarly 
not shy away from obfuscation and lies in order to win their 
case. This is the obvious rationale of the Torah in its disquali- 
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fication of wicked persons as witnesses, inter alia ‘those who 
take money that is not theirs’ (in the language of Maimonides, 
Edut 10.4)” (ca 41/75 Nili v Shlomi, 30 (2) PD 3, 6-7). 

It is suggested in the research literature that one view the 
disqualification of the wicked - even if they had not commit- 
ted monetary offenses - as part of the overall approach of the 
Torah, and not just as a specific “Scriptural edict” (Sinai, ibid., 
298). There are numerous commandments in the Torah in re- 
spect of which the “wicked” are not considered as belonging to 
the community of Israel (Yad, Gezelah va-Avedah 11:2; Mam- 
rim 5:12; Evel 1:10; Edut 11:1). On this basis, we may reasonably 
surmise that, with respect to testimony, the biblical innovation 
was that all wicked persons are disqualified for testimony, and 
as such they are subsumed within the general system of wit- 
nesses who are excluded from the Community of Israel. Con- 
ceivably, one could add that proffering testimony is regarded 
as a religious duty, in which not all can partake. 

The reason for disqualifying the wicked for testimony has 
important legal ramifications in our times, regarding the issue 
of the competence of witnesses who are not religiously obser- 
vant. In a 1948 judgment, Chief Rabbi Herzog wrote (Collec- 
tion of Decisions of the Chief Rabbinate, ed. Z. Warhaftig, 1985, 
p. 137) that the offender’s disqualification is rooted in his un- 
reliability only, for which reason “one must have taken into 
consideration that in a time... and place where... non-obser- 
vance is widespread... this kind of offense will not necessar- 
ily impugn the reliability of the witnesses.” Consequently, in 
his view, “If it is clear to the Court that this person [i.e., who 
does not live a traditional religious life] is not likely to per- 
jure himself for personal benefit, then he may be accepted as 
a valid witness.” 

Another legal ramification of the rationale for disqualify- 
ing the wicked for testimony that emerges from Maimonides’ 
Mishnah Commentary (ibid.) relates to the possibility of the 
wicked person regaining the status of competent witnesses. 
As indicated by one of the scholars (Sinai, ibid., 300-308), 
Maimonides’ view is that, with respect to those who commit- 
ted monetary offenses, their return to the status of legitimate 
witnesses is contingent upon their allaying our fears that they 
may perjure themselves for monetary gain. Accordingly, they 
must abandon “the path of the sinners,’ and their repentance 
must be unequivocal. The criterion for such repentance is that 
they be placed in a situation that invites the commission of the 
offense that they were accustomed to committing, yet despite 
having the opportunity of committing the offense, they de- 
sisted. This would constitute irrefutable proof of the sincerity 
of their repentance, that they had freed themselves of their lust 
for money, and thus we need no longer fear their return to the 
path of sin. Nonetheless, the recovery of their status as com- 
petent witnesses may still be contingent upon the particular 
circumstances and nature of the crime (Yad, Edut 12). 

Persons guilty of non-monetary transgressions only re- 
gain competence as witnesses after receiving the punishment 
of flagellation (Yad, Edut 12.4). The reason, as indicated in 
Maimonides’ Mishnah Commentary (ibid.), is that those sub- 
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ject to flagellation return to competence even without repen- 
tance, because their initial disqualification is not rooted in the 
fear that they will lie, but derives rather from the Scriptural 
edict: “Put not thy hand with the wicked to be an unrighteous 
witness.” Hence, having received lashes, they are once again 
regarded as “thy brother” and regain their competence, even 
in the absence of repentance (Sinai, ibid., 309-310). 

Incidentally, in one of the judgments of the Israeli Su- 
preme Court, Deputy President Menachem Elon wrote that 
“based on the overarching principle of ‘after receiving lashes - 
he is like your brother’ (Mishnah, Makkot 3:15), Jewish law 
prescribed a series of rules intended to rehabilitate the crimi- 
nal who served his sentence, and thus preserve his rights as 
a human being, as your brother and as your neighbor” (ALA 
18/84 Karmi v. State Prosecutor, 44 (1) PD 353, 375), and also 
receives expression in the Crime Register and Rehabilita- 
tion of Offenders Law, 1981, which is based on the princi- 
ples of Jewish law (see judgment, ibid; Elon, Ha-Mishpat ha- 
Ivri, pp. 1434-1435) 

In another Supreme Court judgment, Justice Silberg al- 
luded to the concept taken from Jewish law in responsa of the 
aharonim: to wit, that a person disqualified as a witness due to 
the offense committed as a result of and in connection with his 
testimony, is only disqualified after completing his testimony. 
(CA 238/53 Cohen v. Attorney General, 4 PD 4, 30-31). 

‘The Interested Party. A fascinating question that arose 
in modern times relates to the status in Jewish law of a wit- 
ness who turns state’s evidence (i.e., one offered immunity 
from punishment for his own crimes in return for testifying 
against another criminal). The various problems posed by a 
conviction resting on the testimony of a person who turned 
state’s evidence is a classic example of the “interested party” 
and of one who “receives benefit for testifying.” All of these 
issues are dealt with in a comprehensive study (E. Shochet- 
man, Eduto shel Ed Medinah le-Or ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri). In 
terms of being “an interested party,’ the author argues that 
such a person should be disqualified as witness, because the 
consideration given him for his testimony is given by one 
party (the prosecution — District/State attorney), because he 
is under pressure for his testimony to be consistent with that 
given to the police during his preliminary interrogation, and 
because it must conform with the prosecutor’s anticipations. 
Another problem is the granting of immunity against criminal 
prosecution in return for giving testimony, which constitutes 
the granting of benefit to the witness in return for his testi- 
mony. This is in direct contravention of the commandment 
to give evidence gratuitously, and under Mishnaic law, such 
testimony is invalid (Mishnah, Bekhorot, 4:6). The halakhah 
in this matter is in accordance with the view of Rema (HM 
34:18). On this basis, the author concludes that even in terms 
of the law of “he who receives benefit for testifying,” the state’s 
witness should be disqualified. On the other hand, Shochet- 
man suggests that the institute of “states evidence” might be 
validated by the enactment of a regulation allowing the court 
discretionary power to deviate from regular laws of evidence, 
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in an attempt to provide a halakhic solution for situations in 
which an offender whose guilt is clear may still escape pun- 
ishment altogether. 


DISQUALIFICATION. A comprehensive study concerning the 
prohibition against self-incrimination in Jewish law was con- 
ducted by A. Kirschenbaum (The Criminal Confession in Jew- 
ish Law), some of the main aspects of which will be discussed 
below. The talmudic principle that invalidates a person's con- 
fession to a criminal offense is without parallel in any of other 
legal system, whether in the ancient world, in the medieval 
period, or in modern times. Jewish law determined that no 
person could be convicted on the basis of his own confession, 
both with respect to considering the confessor as “wicked,” 
his disqualification as a witness, and with regard to punish- 
ment. The author of the above study distinguished between 
the theoretical halakhic rule, which totally denies the admis- 
sibility of a criminal confession, and practical halakhah, which 
was prepared to accept it, as dictated by the exigencies of the 
period. However, even when an admission was accepted, the 
original halakhah left its imprint, and whenever the exigen- 
cies of the period did not compel deviation from the classical 
halakhah - i.e., the vast majority of cases - the courts would 
abide by the classical position of Jewish law. It should be noted 
that the Israeli Supreme Court also gave expression to the clas- 
sical position of Jewish law (see e.g. Justice Elon, Cr.A. 543/79 
Nagar v. State of Israel, 35 (1) 113). Over the last few years there 
has been growing support for deviation from the principle of 
admitting a confession of an accused. In fact, in one of the 
judgments, Justice Dalia Dorner expressed a lone opinion 
that drew inspiration from Jewish Law, as a system in which 
human experience lead to the creation ofa rule that disquali- 
fies the admission of the accused (FH 4342/97 State of Israel v. 
Al-Abid, 51 (1) PD 736, par. 3 of judgment). 


DUTY TO TESTIFY. The religious duty to testify exists even 
when the witness is not called upon to testify by the interested 
party, for conceivably the litigant may not even be aware of the 
existence of that witness. In a decision given by the Tel Aviv 
Rabbinical Court, File 15453/5745, the court ruled that in view 
of this halakhic duty, “the claim of immunity is not accepted 
(i.e., in accordance with Section 90 of the Chamber of Ad- 
vocates Law, 5721 — 1961), because that claim contradicts the 
biblical command ‘Tf he does not utter it, then he shall bear 
his iniquity’ (Lev 5:1).” 

Unlike the accepted rule in many legal systems, under 
Jewish law there is no automatic swearing of a witness to tell 
the truth. However, “Should the court perceive a need dic- 
tated by the times, to impose an oath on them so that they 
shall say the truth - it may do so” (Rema, HM 28:2). The hal- 
akhic position was adopted in Israeli law in the Rules of Evi- 
dence Amendment (Warning of Witnesses and Abolition of 
Oath) Law, 5740 - 1980, which provides that “Notwithstand- 
ing anything provided in any other law, a witness about to 
testify in any judicial or quasi-judicial proceeding shall not 
be sworn” (Section 1). Nonetheless, the court was conferred 
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discretion to swear in a witness “Where the court has reason 
to believe that swearing a witness may assist in discovering 
the truth.” However, under those circumstances “the witness 
may, after stating that he does so for reasons of religion or 
conscience, make an affirmation rather than taking an oath, 
unless the court is satisfied that he does not invoke those rea- 
sons in good faith.” Even where the witness does not make 
an oath, the court must warn him that he must tell the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, and that he will be liable for 
the penalties prescribed by law if he fails to do so (Section 2). 
The procedure for warning witnesses is further expanded in 
*Practice and Procedure. 

A highly instructive innovation pertaining to secret 
monitoring appears in a judgment of Justice Menachem Elon 
(FH 9/83 Military Court of Appeals v. Vaknin, 43 (2) PD 837, 
857-859), where it states that “under special circumstances 
secret monitoring is a mitzvah, as when needed in order to 
create evidence in a case of serious criminal activity (incite- 
ment and enticement), in which case ‘witnesses are hidden 
behind a partition (Mishnah, Sanh. 7:10) and it is permitted 
in order to create evidence with respect to any kind of crimi- 
nality” (see Rabbi Joseph Babad, Minhat Hinukh, $462). Jus- 
tice Elon’s comments were cited approvingly by Rav S. Dik- 
hovsky, “Haazanat Seter,” in: Tehumin, 11 (1990), 299-332, at 
302-3. 

In another interesting decision of Justice Tiirkel, a prec- 
edential rule was crystallized in a matter yet to be addressed 
by Israeli case law. The question concerned a judge giving 
testimony at the witness stand (LCA 3202/03 State of Israel 
v. Yosef), 58 (3) PD 541, at par.1o of judgment). Justice Tiirkel 
relied on the sources of Jewish law regarding the retaining of 
the dignity of the dayyan, in addition to the sources dealing 
with the possibility of taking testimony from a learned scholar 
in his home, in deference to his revered status (Maim., Yad, 
Edut 1:2). Justice Tiirkel drew an analogy from these sources 
to the immediate question of the judge as a witness. 


EXAMINATION. In a court procedure conducted in accor- 
dance with Jewish law, the judge is charged with the exami- 
nation of witnesses, and in principle the litigants and their at- 
torneys do not have the possibility of examining the witnesses. 
(Regarding court’s intervention in the judicial proceedings, see 
*Practice and Procedure.) In this context, the Rules of Pro- 
cedure of the Rabbinical Courts of Israel establish a new and 
interesting arrangement. Regulation 89 (Section 1) states that: 
“The witness presents the testimony and is then examined by 
the Bet Din. After that, he can be examined by the party that 
summoned him, and then by the opposing party.” The prin- 
cipal examination is inquisitorial, conducted by the Bet Din 
itself, and followed by examinations conducted by both par- 
ties (examination in chief, and cross-examination). Insofar 
as the examination of witnesses by the litigants is purely for 
purposes of promoting the Bet Din’s examination, the Bet Din 
has broad discretion in the examination of witnesses, and is 
even empowered to deviate from this format where circum- 
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stances necessitate it. Section 3 of the aforementioned regula- 
tion states “the Bet Din is permitted to ask further questions 
at all times, and to allow the litigants or any one of them to 
do so’ Regulation 90 provides: “The Bet Din is permitted to 
disallow any question presented to a witness and to terminate 
the questioning of a witness by the litigants, if the Bet Din sus- 
pects that the question may mislead or prompt the witness to 
lie, or if the Bet Din deems the question superfluous, insult- 
ing or intimidating.” A similar arrangement (to that provided 
in said Regulation 90) was established by the Israeli legislator 
in the Amendment of Procedure (Examination of Witnesses) 
Law, 5718 — 1957. 

In the Israeli Supreme Court, Justice Menachem Elon re- 
lied on the procedures for examining witnesses in Jewish law 
to indicate the importance of the cross-examination (Cr.A. 
Hag’ Yichyeh v. State of Israel, 45 (5) PD 221, 264-265.) 

In the vast majority of civil suits and personal status suits, 
the Bet Din is not required to conduct a rigorous, punctilious 
examination of the witnesses, the like of which is mandatory 
in criminal cases, and the degree of its intervention (which for 
the most part did not consist of professional dayyanim) in the 
examination of witnesses was minimal. The following alterna- 
tive grounds for leniency with regard to procedural strictures 
relating to competency of the dayanim and examination of 
witnesses were invoked by the Sages: “in order not to lock the 
door on borrowers” (Sanh. 32b); “in order to lock the door on 
perpetrators of injustice” (Piskei Ha-Rosh, to Sanh. 81.1); and 
“public policy” or “to distance tortfeasors” (Ha-Meiri, in Bet 
Ha-Behirah on Sanh. 3b, at p. 6 (Ralbag ed.)). These reasons 
are applicable both with respect to matters involving financial 
loss and, in effect, in most civil matters, as well as in matters 
concerning personal status. As shown by one of the scholars 
(Sinai, The Court's Intervention in Litigation According to Jew- 
ish Law, p. 249), the position adopted by halakhic authori- 
ties was that strict compliance with the two aforementioned 
limitations would severely impair the efficiency of the judi- 
cial system, precisely concerning those issues with which the 
rabbinical courts are frequently engaged on a daily basis. This 
position relied inter alia on the explicit talmudic testimony 
that in regular matters involving monetary loss, lenience was 
permitted and matters were heard even before non-profes- 
sional judges so that suits could be heard by lay judges who 
were not experts in the secrets of examination and investiga- 
tion. This in turn engendered a parallel policy of leniency re- 
garding the extent to which the dayyanim were involved in 
the process of examining witnesses, and the abrogation of the 
obligation to conduct a punctilious examination and inves- 
tigation in those fields (i.e., monetary, personal status). The 
result was the conducting of an efficient hearing in every-day 
matters. Moreover, even in the realm of personal law, the ac- 
cepted approach is that the Bet Din does not conduct a rig- 
orous, meticulous examination of the witnesses (Yeb. 122b). 
A number of explanations have been offered to explain this 
tendency: the purpose and role of the witnesses and of the Bet 
Din in matters of personal status as distinct from capital and 
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civil matters; or the tendency towards lenience that charac- 
terizes the laws of the agunah; or against the background of 
“takkanat ha-lovim” (so that lenders will not be deterred from 
loaning) (Sinai, Hakirat Edei Hagannah - Le-Hithavvutan shel 
Tefisot Mishpatiyyot). 

With regard to reliance on written records, it should be 
added that in a recent ruling of the District Court in Jerusalem 
(cE (Jer) 4177/02 Ashkenazi v. Gandin, (unpublished) par. 6; 
delivered in 2005) Judge Yosef Shapira accepted the testimony 
of the defendant-doctor in a medical negligence suit, to the 
effect that the plaintiff had never actually visited her clinic. 
His acceptance of this testimony was based inter alia on the 
presumption that had the plaintiff actually visited her clinic, 
she would presumably have examined him at the time and 
recorded his particulars in his patient card, in view of his be- 
ing a new patient. This factual determination was based on 
Jewish law, which permits reliance on records in booklets or 
the computer, in accordance with the halakhah codified in the 
Shulhan Arukh (HM 91.5). 

An interesting example of reliance on the Jewish law re- 
garding examination of witnesses appeared in a recent deci- 
sion of District Court Judge Pilpel (cF (TA) 2070/00 Avidan 
v. Avidan (Tak-Dis 2005 (2), 5676, 5681). The case concerned a 
suspicion of fraudulent signature on a deed, in the context of 
the English legal doctrine of “non-est factum.” In her decision, 
Judge Pilpel wrote that, “this subject and the decision thereon 
were already discussed in ancient times by the Babylonian 
geonim” (see Ozar ha-Geonim le-Ketubbot, 183, pp. 92-93). The 
geonim were asked about the validity of a deed when it was 
known that the witnesses signed thereon were illiterate. They 
responded that such a situation is “a total farce” and would 
sow suspicion in any reasonable person's heart, and accord- 
ingly the nature of the signature demands examination (Dr. 
Y. Sinai, “The Geonic and Maimonidean Approach to Testi- 
mony Recorded in Legal Documents (Shetar)” in: Dinei Israel, 
22 (2003), 111). 

Regarding fraudulent claims see *Practice and Proce- 
dure. 


DISPROOF. In one of the first decisions of the Israeli Supreme 
Court it was ruled (per Justice Simha Assaf) on the basis of the 
Talmud (Sanh. 41a) that a distinction must be made between 
a conflict that involves the core of a given matter and one re- 
garding trivial conditions. The distinction is explained as fol- 
lows: “If one of the witnesses was not precise in the details of 
his testimony, this does not perjure his entire testimony. It is 
precisely the perjured witnesses, who have carefully coordi- 
nated their testimonies, who are more able to submit perfect 
testimony, without any contradictions. Truthful witnesses, on 
the other hand, may contradict one another, and even con- 
tradict themselves in unimportant details, especially in those 
pertaining to peripheral aspects of the event, because they 
were not in a relaxed state of mind, and they were shocked 
by the confusion and pandemonium that resulted from the 
event” (Cr.A. 3/48 Katz-Cohen v. Attorney General, 2 PD 681, 
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686-687). Justice Assaf’s contention was that contradictory 
witnesses should not necessarily be disqualified where the 
contradiction relates to non-substantive matters. In another 
Israeli Supreme Court judgment, he found additional support 
for this contention in the words of Rav (TJ Sanh. 4:1, 22a), 
who when hearing witnesses whose testimony was substan- 
tially similar, to the extent of their using the same words, he 
suspected them of being false witnesses who had coordinated 
their testimony, and he would investigate and examine them. 
However if their testimony was not couched in precisely the 
same wording, each of them describing the event using differ- 
ent words, then he would only investigate to ensure that their 
testimony provided a sufficiently accurate description of the 
event so as to be relied upon. 

Justice Assaf offered a further justification for this rule 
stating that, “Just as no two prophets prophesize in the same 
style, then a fortiori two laymen (Resp. Zikhron Yehudah, by 
R. Judah ben Asher, no. 72)” (Cr.A. Suleiman v. Attorney Gen- 
eral, 6 PD 824, 826). 

In another judgment of the Israel Supreme Court, Justice 
Silberg invoked the principle whereby “testimony that cannot 
be refuted is not valid” in an interesting manner, as the basis of 
the requirement for corroborating evidence in sexual offenses. 
Justice Silberg justified the need for external corroborative 
evidence in addition to the testimony of the complainant as 
follows: “Since the testimony of the complainant is almost al- 
ways ‘testimony that cannot be refuted’ given that it concerns 
intimate matters that occurred behind closed doors, where no- 
one can see, and hence there are no witnesses for the defense 
who can help the innocent person who is under suspicion” 
(Cr.A. Saadia v. Attorney General, 16 PD 1860, 1862). 


[Yuval Sinai (274 ed.)] 
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“WITTE, SERGEY YULYEVICH, COUNT (1849-1915), 
Russian statesman. Between 1892 and 1903 he was finance 
minister and exerted much influence in the economic and for- 
eign policies of Russia. In 1894 he introduced the government 
monopoly in the alcoholic liquors trade, a measure which re- 
moved within a few years tens of thousands of Jewish fami- 
lies from this branch of the economy. Witte was opposed to 
the aggressive policy of Russia in the Far East and, after the 
defeat of the Russian army in 1904, led the delegation which 
signed the Peace Treaty of Portsmouth with Japan (1905). He 
was among the advocates of the Constitution of October 1905 
and headed the Council of Ministers until April 1906. As a re- 
sult of these activities and his efforts to obtain foreign loans, 
Witte met with Jews both in Russia and western Europe, as 
well as in America. He criticized the discriminatory policy 
and spoke against the persecution of the Jews, which he be- 
lieved was responsible for the active participation by Jews in 
the Russian revolutionary movement and the difficulties en- 
countered by the Russian government in its foreign policy and 
on the international financial market. 

When *Herzl visited St. Petersburg, during the summer 
of 1903, he conferred with Witte on the subject of obtaining 
authorization for issuance of shares in Russia by the Jewish 
Colonial Trust. During his last years Witte wrote his memoirs 
(3 vols., 1922-23), which contain material on the economic and 


political history of the Jews in Russia. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


WITTENBERG, YIZHAK (Itzig; 1907-1943), first com- 
mander of the Jewish fighters’ organization in the Vilna ghetto 
(Fareynegte Partizaner Organizatsye, United Partisan Or- 
ganization, FPO). He was born into a working class family 
and worked as a tailor before the war and was a Commu- 
nist from his youth. During the Soviet occupation of Vilna 
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he was a Communist activist. He became one of the lead- 
ers of the Communist underground during the German 
occupation. 

The fighters’ organization was established in the ghetto 
after the Nazis systematically murdered more than 40,000 
Vilna Jews, after transporting them to the site of the massacre 
at *Ponary. After the organization was established, Wittenberg 
was chosen commander. He headed the training program and 
was an outstanding officer. On July 15, 1943, one of Witten- 
berg’s contacts was caught by the Nazis outside the ghetto, 
who were apparently unaware of the existence of the FPo. On 
the evening of the same day, the leaders of the fighters’ orga- 
nization were ordered to appear before Jacob Gens, the chief 
of the Jewish police in the ghetto, to provide an explanation. 
The commanders appeared at the appointed hour, and after 
a short period *ss men broke into the office by the side door 
with their guns pointed at the fighters. They were ordered to 
identify Wittenberg, but refused to answer, until Gens himself 
pointed him out. Wittenberg was handcuffed and taken out 
in the direction of the gate of the ghetto, but his captors never 
succeeded in getting him there. The ghetto fighters attacked 
the ss men and in an exchange of fire succeeded in freeing 
Wittenberg. Instead of attacking the ghetto and destroying it 
with Wittenberg inside, the ss handed Gens an ultimatum that 
he must turn Wittenberg over to them before 3:00 A.M. or they 
would destroy the ghetto and all its inhabitants. 

Due to the tempestuous situation created in the ghetto 
after Gens repeated the ultimatum, it was necessary to extend 
the time to 6:00 a.m. At first, people were unwilling to be- 
lieve Gens’ testimony that the Germans intended to destroy 
the ghetto. Two camps quickly emerged: representatives of 
the fighters, who believed that under no circumstances was 
Wittenberg to be given over to the Nazis; and those who sup- 
ported Gens and demanded that it was necessary to spare the 
ghetto and hand Wittenberg over to the Germans at the ap- 
pointed hour, so as not to endanger the entire ghetto for the 
sake of one man. They also felt that the time was not ripe for a 
general uprising. The exchanges between the two sides reached 
the proportions of a civil war in the eyes of the Nazis, who 
stood on the side waiting for the time to run out. The fight- 
ers opened up negotiations with the chief of police with the 
intention of offering a volunteer to deceive the Germans or 
to claim that Wittenberg had escaped. But Gens rejected the 
suggestion. The fighters were close to despair, seeing all their 
preparations for the fateful day collapsing because of one in- 
cident, and they demanded that Wittenberg give the order to 
fight. But Wittenberg was not prepared to allow Jew to fight Jew 
until his fighters reached their real enemy. Full of confidence, 
he walked out into the deserted street, approached the ghetto 
gate, and turned himself over to the Germans. He was subse- 
quently tortured and died. Some say that he took his own life 
in prison. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Robinson, And the Crooked Shall be Made 
Straight (1965), 219, 343 note 235; M. Rolnik, Ani Hayyevet le-Sapper 
(1965), 89-92. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Arad, Ghetto in Flames: 
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with the Arab population and lay the foundation for Jewish 
self-government. Neither McMahon nor Grey, nor any other 
member of the Foreign Office, saw any inconsistency between 
this scheme and the British promise made to Sharif Hussein 
of Mecca at that time to recognize Arab independence. It was 
understood that, like Lebanon, Palestine was excluded from 
the deal. 

Against all expectations, Sazonow, the Russian foreign 
minister, approved of Grey’s aide-mémoire but Briand, the 
French premier and foreign minister, gave it its coup de grace. 
The British gave the French arguments little credence but did 
not want to irritate their ally at a time when mutual trust was 
of supreme importance. The idea of a joint declaration was 
shelved but the need for it did not decrease, especially since 
German propaganda in the United States was gaining the up- 
per hand. The situation was all the more critical since grow- 
ing estrangement from England stood in a direct ratio to her 
increasing financial dependence on the United States. At this 
juncture, Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, the British ambassador to 
Washington, remarked: “The Zionist movement is growing 
in importance and we can well sympathize with it. Perhaps 
here would be a basis of common action” 

With Lloyd George's accession to the premiership in De- 
cember 1916, British policy in the Middle East altered radi- 
cally. One of his primary objectives was the acquisition of Pal- 
estine. He had advocated its annexation since the outbreak of 
the war, and to him British and Jewish Palestine were almost 
synonymous. He had a long-standing interest in Zionism and 
Samuel’s memorandum made a strong appeal to him. It also 
fitted in well with his strategic and political concepts. He had 
had no hand in making the *Sykes-Picot Agreement, which 
he regarded as an inconvenient legacy. The longer the war 
lasted, the stronger became his determination that Palestine, 
if recaptured, must be “one and indivisible.” 

However, the broader aim of Lloyd George’s policy was 
to forestall the possibility of Turco-German predominance in 
Palestine. Herein lay the raison détre of the alliance with Brit- 
ish Zionism. It provided a way to outmaneuver the French 
without breaking faith, and a useful card at the future peace 
conference to play against any German move to rally the Ger- 
man-oriented and Turcophile Jews to buttress her claim. 

Late in 1916 the British began to suspect that Germany 
was bent on an aggressive course in the East. Events lent sup- 
port to this suspicion. The resounding defeat of Serbia by the 
German army and Bulgaria’s adherence to the Central Pow- 
ers virtually opened the road from Hamburg to Baghdad. 
A German foothold on the eastern bank of the Suez Canal 
would have placed British imperial communications in grave 
jeopardy. In these circumstances destruction of the Ottoman 
Empire became an unavoidable necessity. It was also essen- 
tial that Palestine come under sole British control. Samuel’s 
thesis, expounded in his memoranda of January and March 
1915, was now fully vindicated. 

However, British strategic requirements clashed with the 
principle of non-annexation enunciated by President *Wilson 
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and upheld by the Provisional Government in Russia. It con- 
stituted the most serious threat to British war aims. Hence- 
forth, one of the greatest dilemmas of British diplomacy was 
how to achieve its desiderata without giving offense to its 
allies. This could be done only by marriage with the princi- 
ple of self-determination. It was here that the importance of 
Zionism, as far as Palestine was concerned, came in. It pro- 
vided a cloak under which Britain could appear free from any 
annexationist taint. The anti-Turkish crusade was essentially 
negative in nature, and as such could hardly commend itself 
to American and Russian opinion; but, when clothed in the 
ideological garb of struggle for the liberation of small nation- 
alities, it acquired a different aspect. 

The first step, which was to lead to a compact with 
Zionism, was taken by Sir Mark *Sykes, a leading expert on 
the East and a signatory to the Agreement with his French 
opposite number, Francois-Georges Picot. His conversion to 
Zionism was of particular importance. In January 1917 Lloyd 
George promoted him to the key position of assistant sec- 
retary to the war cabinet and delegated authority in Middle 
Eastern affairs to him. With his status enhanced he was in a 
position to play a major role in shaping British policy in that 
part of the world. His crucial meeting with the Zionist leaders, 
which included Rabbi Moses *Gaster, Lord Rothschild, Her- 
bert Samuel, Harry Sacher, as well as Sokolow and Weizmann, 
took place on February 7, 1917. He heard from them what he 
had expected. The common denominator in the spectrum of 
their views was the desire for a British protectorate of Pal- 
estine. This played directly into his hands. He remained si- 
lent about the agreement reached with Picot and Sazonow in 
Petrograd in March 1916, but pointed to possible difficulties 
from France. He thought it would be useful if the Zionists ap- 
pointed a representative to discuss the matter with them. The 
representative chosen to put the Zionist point of view to Picot, 
then in London, and subsequently to the Quai d’Orsay, was 
Sokolow. In the meantime, quite independently, the French 
government had changed its policy drastically and, when So- 
kolow arrived in Paris, he was told that France took a sympa- 
thetic interest in Jewish national aspirations, which, however, 
could be sanctioned only if France had a rightful share in the 
administration of Palestine. Nonetheless, Sykes considered it 
a step in the right direction. Thereafter, Sykes paved the way 
for Sokolow’s visit to the Vatican. On May 1, he was received 
by Cardinal Gasparri, the papal secretary of state, who reas- 
sured him that the Zionists need fear no opposition from the 
Church. “On the contrary, you may count on our sympathy.’ 
Pope Benedict xv expressed himself in even warmer terms. 
“The return of the Jews to Palestine is a miraculous event. It 
is providential; God has willed it ... I believe that we shall be 
good neighbors.” 

Sokolow’s success did not go unnoticed by the Italian 
government and on May 8, Di Martino, the secretary-general 
of the Foreign Ministry, handed Sokolow an official declara- 
tion of sympathy with Zionist aspirations. Nor did the French 
government remain a passive onlooker. On June 4 Jules Cam- 
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WITTGENSTEIN, LUDWIG 


The Struggle and Destruction of the Jews in Vilna in the Holocaust 
(1980). 
[B. Mordechai Ansbacher / Michael Berenbaum (2"¢ ed.)] 


WITTGENSTEIN, LUDWIG (1889-1951), Austrian-British 
philosopher who profoundly influenced Anglo-Saxon analytic 
philosophy through his analysis of language; brother of the 
musician Paul *Wittgenstein. 


Life 

Wittgenstein was born in Vienna in 1889, the eighth and 
youngest child in a well-off and cultured family. He had three 
Jewish grandparents. As a child he was baptized, but he never 
was a religious Catholic. After a private education at home, he 
attended school in Linz, where, coincidentally, Adolf Hitler 
also was a pupil. He studied engineering in Berlin and then 
went to Manchester, England, to study aerodynamics. There 
he read Bertrand Russell’s Principles of Mathematics and be- 
came interested in logic and the logical basis of mathematics. 
In 1911 he met Gottlob Frege (1848-1925) who demonstrated 
that one can derive mathematics from logic, and singled out 
the problem of the inaccuracy of language. Frege referred him 
to Russell, whom Wittgenstein visited in the same year, and 
who stimulated him to be active in philosophy. 

What vividly interested him was language. In 1913 and 
1914, he worked during long periods in Norway in order to 
clarify logic. With the outbreak of World War 1 he became a 
volunteer in the Austrian army. In 1916 the first version of his 
famous Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus, Wittgenstein’s essay 
on language and logic, was ready. In the same year, he left for 
the front. In 1918, he was taken prisoner of war in Italy. Upon 
his return to Vienna, he studied to become a teacher and gave 
away his personal fortune. 

At first, Wittgenstein could not find a publisher for his 
Tractatus. It was finally published in 1922 in the series An- 
nalen der Naturphilosophie. He worked as a gardener and 
also as a teacher in several elementary schools. He was suc- 
cessful when teaching superior pupils, but was a failure with 
other pupils, whom he treated harshly. In 1925 he again vis- 
ited England where he became an advanced student, and in 
1929 received his Ph.D. on the basis of his Tractatus. In 1930 
he started teaching in Cambridge. The Tractatus was the only 
work he published, although he desired also to publish his 
later work Philosophische Untersuchungen. 

Teaching at the university did not prevent Wittgenstein 
from opposing any form of academic philosophy. He devel- 
oped a growing resistance toward the mathematical and sci- 
entific way of thinking as the only ways of philosophizing. In 
1935 he pondered immigrating to Russia. In 1939 he was pro- 
moted to the rank of professor. 

During the difficult years of the Shoah, the Wittgenstein 
family in Vienna were considered non-Jewish, thanks to a 
friend, the Catholic teacher Ludwig Hansel, who had access 
to leading political figures of that time. It was probably on 
instructions of Arthur *Seyss-Inquart, who was responsible 
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for the destruction of Dutch Jewry and who was tried in the 
Nuremberg trials, that the family was not killed. 

For some time, Wittgenstein left his academic position 
and worked in a London hospital. In 1948 he left for Ireland. 
In the summer of 1949, he visited America, where he became 
ill. In 1950 he returned to London, without a job and without 
money. During the last months of his life he wrote On Cer- 
tainty. He died in 1951. 


Work 

Customarily, one distinguishes between Wittgenstein's early 
work, the Tractatus (1922), and his later work, e.g., the Philo- 
sophical Investigations (published posthumously in 1953). 

Fortunately, there exists Wittgenstein’s voluminous Nach- 
laf, of which various manuscript were published, as Zettel, 
On Certainty, Remarks on the Foundations of Mathematics, 
Culture and Value, and Remarks on the Philosophy of Psychol- 
ogy. There are further the Notebooks 1914-1916 and, finally, the 
notes made by his students, e.g., The Blue and Brown Books, 
Lectures and Conversations on Aesthetics, and Psychology and 
Religious Belief. 

The Vienna Circle interpreted his early work in the direc- 
tion of logical positivism, on the basis of the picture-language 
discussed in the Tractatus. It is, however, questionable if there 
is enough supporting evidence for speaking of Wittgenstein 1 
and 11. It is the same person who, during his entire life, de- 
veloped a critique of language, attacking the picture theory of 
meaning. In all of his philosophical activities, he waged “the 
battle against the bewitchment of our intelligence by means 
of our language” (ein Kampf gegen die Verhexung unsres Ver- 
standes durch die Mittel unserer Sprache) (Philosophical In- 
vestigations, 109) and wanted the reader to take upon himself 
the task of clarifying his language. The theory developed in 
the early work was written to be rejected, and the Investiga- 
tions clarified the questions that were raised in the Tractatus. 
Wittgenstein wanted the old thoughts and the new ones be 
published together. 

Philosophical problems were for him first of all prob- 
lems of language. He was convinced that, if one would study 
the logic of language, one would be able to solve many philo- 
sophical problems. 


Investigation of the Use of Language 

The Tractatus describes the limitations of language. Logic is 
what is “true.” There is the simple tautological equation a = A. 
Further, there is the formula a is not not-a: I cannot eat and 
not eat at the same time. Finally there is the dilemma: or a or 
not-A: or it rains or it doesnt. 

Wittgenstein doubts if one really says something with 
this logic that it is true under all circumstances. Mathemat- 
ics, too, is logic: it is a priori true, not based upon experi- 
ments: 5 and 5, for instance, is 10, and one does not have to 
verify that. Finally, Wittgenstein maintains in his Tractatus 
that only scientific utterances give certainty about reality. But 
scientific utterances are not necessarily true: reality could 
also be different. 
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The last sentence of the Tractatus (7) reads: “Whereof one 
cannot speak, thereof one must be silent.” (Wovon man nicht 
sprechen kann, dariiber mufS man schweigen). Through this 
sentence, Wittgenstein makes much of human life unspeak- 
able, at least in the logical picture-language. The entire domain 
of speaking on ethics and God has to remain separated from 
the purely descriptive language. Ethical utterances are au- 
thoritative, but distinguished from utterances on facts. About 
God you cannot speak as about things in the world. Aesthetic 
and ethical judgments cannot be expressed within logical lan- 
guage, they are not facts and cannot be pictured in thought. 
Real questions, questions of life, are not scientific questions. 
Picture-language is thus problematical. Wittgenstein therefore 
found it useful to study ordinary language with its different 
language games. Philosophy can, accordingly, be a remedy 
against the bewitchment of thought by language. 


THE COMPLEXITY OF ORDINARY LANGUAGE. It was Witt- 
genstein’s life task to understand ordinary language. One may 
say for instance that one “has” a book, that one “has” children, 
or that one “has” a headache. All these are different forms of 
“having” which are not reducible to each other. One cannot 
solve this complex reality by speaking about the “essence” of 
having (as did Plato), which would transcend all these forms 
of “having.” Neither can one reduce something to something 
else, as is frequently done in psychology. All this proves that 
we are “bewitched” by wrong visions on language. 

The word “essentially” was for Wittgenstein a word that 
one has to avoid. He left out the “eternal” truth beyond or 
above reality and concentrated upon the detail that always 
deviates from a preexisting “essence.” We should stop us- 
ing the word “essentially,” as if in having a child, a book or 
a headache the same unchangeable “having” would return. 
This would come to being guilty of a logical way of speaking 
(a = A), that says nothing. 


Wittgenstein and Judaism 
Recent research has investigated Wittgenstein’s thought in 
light of his Jewish background. Rush Rhees has written on 
Wittgenstein’s self-understanding. He notes that, in 1936, Witt- 
genstein confessed to his friends and family that he was more 
Jewish than was generally known. In his book on Wittgenstein 
and Judaism, Ranjit Chatterjee writes that, with this confes- 
sion, Wittgenstein indicated that in his work, one may find 
many a Jewish element, and that Wittgenstein developed an 
intellectual Jewishness and expressed his inner Jewish feeling 
in a disguised way. Wittgenstein also remarked to his friend 
M.O°C. Drury that his own thinking is not Greek, but “one 
hundred percent Hebrew thinking” With his “Hebrew think- 
ing” he wanted to unmask the idolatry of picture language. 
On the other hand, Steven Schwarzschild saw Wittgenstein 
as being alienated from his Jewishness, and as suffering from 
self-hatred. 
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[Ephraim Meir (2"¢ ed.)] 


WITTGENSTEIN, PAUL (1887-1961), pianist. Born in 
Vienna, Wittgenstein studied and made his debut there in 
1913. During World War 1 he lost his right arm at the Rus- 
sian front and embarked on an extraordinary career as a one- 
handed pianist. He left Austria in 1930 and after 1933 settled 
permanently in the United States. His repertoire consisted 
of works he had adapted or those especially written for him, 
such as Ravel's Concerto for Left Hand, Richard Strauss’ Pa- 
rergon zur Symphonia Domestica and Panathenaeenzug, and 
many other concert and chamber works by Erich Wolfgang 
*Korngold, Benjamin Britten, and Hans Gal. He published a 
pedagogical work, Schule der linken Hand. 


WITTKOWER, RUDOLF J. (1901-1971), historian of art and 
architecture. Born in Berlin, he studied at the universities of 
Berlin and Munich. From 1923 to 1928 he worked in Italy, and 
in 1924 was appointed lecturer at Cologne University. When 
Hitler came to power, Wittkower emigrated to England and 
became professor at the University of London (1949-55). In 
1954 he moved to the United States, where he was made chair- 
man of the department of art history and archaeology at Co- 
lumbia University, New York. 

Wittkower is known for his studies of Italian Renaissance 
and Baroque art, such as Art and Architecture in Italy 1600-1750 
(1958) and books on Bernini and the Caracci. His Architectural 
Principles in the Age of Humanism (1949), a study of the prin- 
ciples underlying the architecture of the Italian Renaissance, 
influenced the thinking of students of architecture. 
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ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.M. Reynolds, Selected Lectures of 
Rudolf Wittkower: The Impact of Non-European Civilization on the 
Art of the West (1989); R. and M. Wittkower, Kuenstler. Aussenseiter 
der Gesellschaft, (1993); R. Wittkower, Allegorie und der Wandel der 
Symbole in Antike und Renaissance (1996). 


WITTLIN, JOZEE (1896-1976), Polish poet, author, and 
translator. Born in Dmytroéw, Galicia, Wittlin was raised in 
Lvov and served in the Austro-Hungarian army during World 
War I. From 1919 onward he was connected with the Polish 
expressionist group centered in the periodicals Zdr6j and 
Skamander and in 1927 moved from Lvov to Warsaw. An 
outstanding exponent of Polish expressionism, Wittlin first 
achieved fame with his verse collection Hymny (1920), which 
resembled German expressionist writing. His two other ma- 
jor works were a modern Polish translation of Homer’s Od- 
yssey (1924) and the novel S6l ziemi (1936; The Salt of the 
Earth, 19392). A prolific writer, he also published many stories, 
sketches, and essays, as well as various translations of foreign 
classics, from the Sumerian Gilgamesh Epic (1922) to Hasek’s 
The Good Soldier Schweik (1931). Wittlin made his mark as the 
leading pacifist writer in Poland between the world wars. Af- 
ter fleeing to France and Portugal, he emigrated to the U.S. 
in 1941 and settled in New York, where he became a coeditor 
of the Polish émigré weekly Tygodnik Polski. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Stownik wspolczesnych pisarzy polskich, 3 
(1964), 512-7; N. Wallis, in: Pologne littéraire 6 (1931), 58. 
[Stanislaw Wygodzki] 


WIZEN, MOSHE AHARON (1878-1953), Hebrew gram- 
marian. Born in Rozwadow, Galicia, Wizen was reared in a 
traditional hasidic atmosphere, and at the same time acquired 
proficiency in several languages. He started to teach at the 
age of 18, and in 1904 he went to Switzerland for two years to 
study at the University of Berne. In 1906 he moved to Lem- 
berg, and worked there until the outbreak of World War 1, 
when he was drafted into the army. After the war he settled 
in Vienna, where he taught in the Jewish Teachers’ Seminary 
established by Zvi Hirsch Perez *Chajes. In 1938 he immi- 
grated to Erez Israel; he directed Hebrew language courses 
in Tel Aviv. 

As a young man, Wizen published poems and feuillet- 
ons in Ha-Pisgah and Ha-Maggid; but his subsequent labors 
were devoted primarily to linguistic research. Wizen wrote a 
comparative grammar of Hebrew and other Semitic languages, 
Torat ha-Lashon —- Sefer Dikduk Sefat Ever (1923). However, 
unlike his predecessors, he did not confine himself to the 
language of the Bible, but also included in his work linguistic 
forms found in the rabbinic and post-rabbinic period (indi- 
cating by different symbols the time when each word was first 
used). He dealt systematically with vocalization, inflection, 
and word-formation. He provided comprehensive paradigms 
of the conjugations and the declensions, including forms that 
do not appear in the sources but are nonetheless implied by 
virtue of the system. 
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While Wizen’s general classification of the parts of speech 
is based upon that of the medieval grammarians, his internal 
classifications of words derive from the approach adopted by 
modern grammarians of the Hebrew language. His division 
of the noun (greatly influenced by that of Brockelmann into 
declension groups and groups of derivatives) accords with 
present-day linguistic theory, as do his description and ex- 
planations of the vowels (as for example his treatment of the 
“{ntermediate” or “half-sounded” sewa). He supported his de- 
scription of the Hebrew verb-root by comparison with Akka- 
dian and explained the forms of the verb in different conju- 
gations by comparison with proto-Semitic, adding notes to 
illuminate any apparently irregular form; and following Abra- 
ham *Ibn Ezra, he also wrote a section on incompatible conso- 
nants in the root — a subject avoided by later grammarians. 


[Menahem Zevi Kaddari] 


WIZO (Women’s International Zionist Organization), wom- 
ens Zionist movement founded in London on July 11, 1920, at 
an international conference of women Zionists convened by 
the Federation of Women Zionists of the United Kingdom. 


History and Organization 

The leaders of the new movement were Vera *Weizmann, Re- 
becca *Sieff, Romana Goodman, Edith Eder, and Henrietta 
Irwell. Rebecca Sieff was the first president of w1zo and held 
this office until 1963, then becoming honorary life president 
until her death in 1966. At the time of w1zo’s establishment, 
the British administration in Palestine had just been estab- 
lished and the new Russian regime had given rise to consid- 
erable Jewish emigration from Russia that was expected to 
turn to Palestine. The women Zionist leaders felt that since 
the women immigrants, even more than the men, would 
have to adjust to a new way of life, they should be prepared 
and trained. It was felt that women Zionists throughout the 
world would be more sensitive to this task than the Zionist 
movement in general and that therefore a special women’s or- 
ganization was needed. wizo’s original program of activities 
was divided into three categories: professional and vocational 
training for women, with special emphasis on preparation for 
agricultural pioneering; education of women to relate to their 
society as informed and civic-minded citizens; care and edu- 
cation of children and youth. 

During the first 20 years of its existence, w1zo had its 
headquarters in London and built up a network of federations 
throughout Europe (with the exception of the U.S.S.R.) and 
in most other countries of the world (except the U.S., where 
*Hadassah already existed). The headquarters were then trans- 
ferred to Tel Aviv. In 1970 Raya *Jaglom was elected president, 
serving until 1996. During her term of office, w1zo was es- 
tablished in the U.S. in 1981. In 1996, Michal Modai, former 
chairman of the executive of the Israel Federation and of the 
World w1zo Executive, was elected president of World wizo. 
Helena Glaser, chairperson of the w1zo Israel Federation, was 
elected chairperson of the World wizo Executive. 
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After World War 11 the number of federations was con- 
siderably reduced, since the communist bloc and most of the 
Muslim countries were excluded, but this was soon counter- 
acted by the gradual reopening of the European federations, 
some of them actually on the heels of the liberators. 

By 1996, with the end of the cold war and the opening up 
of the communist bloc, w1zo had renewed activities in Hun- 
gary and the Czech Republic (then Czechoslovakia), both in 
1990, and groups had also been started in Latvia, Lithuania 
and Estonia. Furthermore, in 1981, after reaching an agreement 
with Hadassah, it also started working in the United States, 
where it has a dynamic, constantly growing federation. 

WIZO’s quarter of a million members are organized in 50 
federations throughout the world in the following countries: 
Argentina, Australia, Austria, Barbados, Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Columbia, Costa Rica, 
Curacao, Czech Republic, Denmark, Dominican Republic, Ec- 
uador, Finland, France, Germany, Gibraltar, Great Britain and 
Ireland, Greece, Guatemala, Holland, Honduras, Hong Kong, 
Hungary, Israel, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, Mexico, New Zealand, 
Norway, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Portugal, Singapore, South 
Africa, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Trinidad, United States, 
Uruguay, Venezuela, Zaire, and Zimbabwe. 

WIZO is recognized by the uN as a Non-Governmental 
Organization (NGO) and as such has consultative status with 
the uN Economic and Social Council (Ecosoc) and UN In- 
ternational Children’s Emergency Fund (UNICEF). 

wizo is a member of the *World Zionist Organiza- 
tion and of the *World Jewish Congress and is on the execu- 
tive of both. It is also on the board of governors of the Jew- 
ish Agency. 

The highest governing body of the movement is the 
world w1zo Conference, which meets every four years in 
Israel, determining overall policy and approving the budget 
and activity reports. It is composed of representatives from 
all the federations according to the size of their membership. 
The conference elects the president of World wizo and the 
World w1zo Executive which is composed of 50 members: 25 
members resident in Israel (most of them heads of the World 
WwIZo departs that run the various w1zo institutions and ser- 
vices in Israel) together with heads of the 25 largest Diaspora 
federations. The executive elects the chairman and treasurer. 
wI1Zzo is a non-partisan organization of volunteers, both at the 
leadership and grass roots level. 

Of all w1zo’s federations the Israel federation is by far 
the largest, with close to 100,000 members organized in 145 
branches in all parts of the country. While the Diaspora fed- 
erations concentrate mainly on Jewish and Zionist educa- 
tion, strengthening the bond with Israel and fundraising to 
help finance wizo’s work in Israel (and also to some extent 
social and educational projects in their own countries), the 
Israel federation works directly with and on behalf of the local 
population, including those of the minority communities. It 
defines its aims in these fields as follows: to advance the sta- 
tus of women, defend their rights and achieve gender equality 
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in all fields; to combat domestic violence; to assist in the ab- 
sorption of new immigrants and to contribute to family and 
community welfare, with special emphasis on single parent 
families, women, children, and the elderly. 

Status of women has always been a priority of the Israel 
federation. The Equal Rights for Women Law of 1952 was 
passed on the initiative of then w1zo Israel chairman Rahel 
Kagan, who represented the organization in Israel’s first Knes- 
set. Today, w1zo remains active in this field. 

World wizo, too, has in recent years become active in 
promoting women’s rights and the federations work in close 
cooperation with other women’s organization's in their own 
countries and are represented on all national and international 
bodies dealing with women’s affairs. The movement partici- 
pated actively in the uN’s conferences on the status of women 
in Mexico, Copenhagen, Nairobi, and Beijing. 

In addition to advancing the status of women, the main 
aims of the entire movement are, nevertheless, focused on 
Israel and remain largely what they have been ever since 
the organization’s beginning: to provide for the welfare of in- 
fants, children, youth, and the elderly. While during waves of 
mass immigration, the stress was placed on immigrant ab- 
sorption services, today the most urgent need is deemed to 
be combating violence in the family. All w1zo’s services and 
institutions in Israel are set up after close consultations with 
government and local authorities and have their full coop- 
eration. 

The following description of w1zo’s 800 institutions and 
services in Israel presents a clear picture of the condition and 
needs of the population of Israel. 


Institutions and Services 

EARLY AGE CARE AND EDUCATION. WIZO’s 234 day insti- 
tutions serve 15,000 infants and small children and include 
day care centers, special multi-purpose day care centers for 
high risk children, toddlers’ homes, pedagogical centers, af- 
ter-school centers, therapeutic child centers, toys and games 
libraries, and four residential family units (Neve w1zo). 


FOR CHILDREN AND YOUTH. Catering to 34,700 older chil- 
dren and youth are 11 schools and youth villages and 78 youth 
clubs. 

The schools, which were among w1Zzo’s earliest projects, 
were established originally either to train girls and young 
women for a pioneering agricultural life or to provide a home 
for child survivors of the Holocaust. Today, these day and 
boarding schools provide vocational, agricultural, and artistic 
training at a variety of academic levels, ranging from special 
education to a post-high school level college of design. The 
student populations consist of both native Israelis and new im- 
migrants; outstanding students as well as low achievers; chil- 
dren from well-established families and welfare cases. 

Also in this category are a shelter for girls in distress 
(Beth Ruth), facilities for the rehabilitation and advancement 
of marginal youth, and remedial army preparation courses 
for drop-out girls. 
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FOR WOMAN AND FAMILIES. WI1ZO has two shelters for bat- 
tered wives and a half-way house project; four centers for the 
prevention and treatment of domestic violence; hot lines in 
Hebrew, Russian, and Amharic, for battered women; a rape 
crisis center and hotlines; and 28 legal advice bureaus on fam- 
ily matters (also dealing with specific problems of new im- 
migrant women and single-parent families. Beit Heuss is a 
recreation home with supportive workshops for women and 
couples with a common problem. 

Assistance is given in immigrant absorption, including 
special services on caravan sites. 

For the elderly there are 100 clubs and sheltered employ- 
ment facilities as well as a Parents’ Home. 

Other w1Zo services are vocational training and ad- 
vancement for women, summer camps for needy mothers of 
large families, and care for families of war victims and single- 
parent families. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove and Pollak (eds.), The Saga of a Move- 
ment - WIZO 1920-1970 (1971); Herzog and Greenberg, A Voluntary 
Women's Organisation in a Society in the Making - w1zo’s Contribu- 
tion to Israeli Society. WEBSITE: Www.wizo.org. 


[Rosa Ginossar / Aliza El-Dror (24 ed.)] 


WLOCLAWEK (Rus. Votslavsk), city in central Poland. Jews 
began to settle in Wloclawek at the beginning of the 19' cen- 
tury. The Jewish population numbered 208 in 1803, 4,248 in 
1897, 6,831 (21% of the total population) in 1909, and 10,209 
(18.3%) in 1931. In the interwar period Zionist and other na- 
tional groups were active in the community. In the census of 
1931, 96% of the Jews declared their mother tongue to be Yid- 
dish or Hebrew. Among the outstanding personalities of Wlo- 
clawek were R. Judah Leib *Kowalsky, a leader of the Mizrachi 
movement in Poland, and Abraham Leib Fuks, a physician 
and a Zionist leader. There was a Jewish gymnasium in the 
city and two weeklies in Yiddish - one Zionist, and the other 
Zionist-Revisionist. 

[Yehuda Slutsky] 
Holocaust Period 
When World War 11 broke out, the Jewish community of Wlo- 
clawek, with approximately 13,500 persons out of a general 
population of 60,000, increased in size as refugees came in 
from neighboring communities. The German army occupied 
Wloclawek (renamed Leslau) on Sept. 14, 1939, and incorpo- 
rated it in the Warthegau district (see *Poland) of Germany. 
Liquidation of the Jewish community began almost immedi- 
ately, with the active help of the local Germans (Volksdeutsche) 
and the support of the Polish population. All the synagogues 
were destroyed by fire. Hundreds of Jews were taken hostage 
and ransoms for them were extorted. In December 1939 de- 
portations to eastern Poland began. Many Jews fled to nearby 
towns and to *Warsaw, while 3,000 remaining Jews who were 
segregated into a ghetto (October 1940) suffered from the 
food shortage and disease. The *American Jewish Joint Dis- 
tribution Committee helped many destitute families, and a 
soup kitchen was opened. Until the liquidation of the ghetto 
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on April 27, 1942, the Jewish cemetery served as a clandestine 
meeting place for instructing Jewish children, and even for 
theatrical performances and a makeshift library for exchang- 
ing books. At the end of April 1942 the inmates of the ghetto 
were all sent to *Chelmno extermination camp, and the ghetto 
was burned down by the Nazis. 


Contemporary Period 

When the war was over, the surviving remnants of the Wlo- 
clawek Jewish community gradually returned to their home 
town in search of relatives and friends. In 1946, some Jews 
who returned from the Soviet Union resettled in Wloclawek. 
The ypc helped to organize cooperatives of Jewish tailors and 
dressmakers, and Jewish cultural life was renewed. In the 
first few years after the war the military commander of Wlo- 
clawek was a Jew, Michael Weinstein. In 1946 he successfully 
averted a pogrom on the Jewish quarter by incited peasants. 
In the course of the following years most of the Jews of Wlo- 
clawek left for Israel, the last ones settling there after the Six- 


Day War (1967). [David Dori] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vlozlavek ve-ha-Sevivah, Sefer Zikkaron 
(1967, Heb. and partly Yid.); Y. Trunk, in: Bleter far Geshikhte, 2 (1949), 
64-166; Yoyvel-Bukh fun Branch 611 Arbeter Ring (1951). 


WLODAWA (in Jewish sources: Vlodavi), city in Lublin prov- 
ince, eastern Poland. Jews first settled there in the second half 
of the 16" century. A community was organized in the early 
17" century under the jurisdiction of the *Brest community. In 
1648 *Chmielnicki’s armies massacred the local Jews, as well as 
others who had taken refuge there, and set fire to their houses. 
However, the community was reconstituted soon afterward. In 
the second half of the 17 century a stone baroque-style syna- 
gogue was built; enlarged 100 years later, it was still standing 
in 1970. In the 18" century the Jews of Wlodawa engaged in 
the leasing of estates, the timber trade, tailoring, and tanning. 
In 1765 there were 630 Jews who paid the poll tax. The com- 
munity grew rapidly, numbering 2,236 (74% of the total pop- 
ulation) in 1827 and 4,304 (72%) in 1857. It decreased to 3,670 
(66%) in 1897. In the 19t* century Wlodawa Jews engaged in 
commerce in agricultural products and manufacture of al- 
coholic liquor, as well as tailoring, furriery, and hat-making. 
*Hasidism gained many followers in this period. 

Between the two world wars, in independent Poland, all 
Jewish parties were active in the city. The Jewish population 
numbered 4,196 (67% of the total) in 1921. In the 1929 munici- 
pal elections, 11 Jews were among those elected for the 24 seats. 
The last rabbi of the community, Moses Baruch Morgenstern, 
perished in the Holocaust. 

[Shimshon Leib Kirshenboim] 
Holocaust Period 
In 1939 there were 5,650 Jews living in Wlodawa. The German 
army entered the town in mid-September 1939 and immedi- 
ately subjected the Jews to persecution. However, no ghetto 
was established at the beginning, and until the end of 1941 
life for Jews in Wlodawa was somewhat easier than in most 
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of occupied Poland. The situation deteriorated drastically at 
the beginning of 1942. In April 1942 about 800 Jews from *Mi- 
elec, in Cracow province, and about 1,000 Jews from Vienna 
were deported to Wlodawa. On May 23, 1942, the first depor- 
tation to *Sobibor death camp took place (the exact number 
of deportees is unknown). In June 1942 all the children up 
to the age of ten were taken to Sobibor and murdered. On 
Oct. 24, 1942, the entire Jewish population was sent to death 
in the Sobibor gas chambers. During these deportations hun- 
dreds of Jews fled to the forests and organized partisan units, 
the best known of which was commanded by Yehiel Grynsz- 
pan and operated in conjunction with Soviet and left-wing 
Polish guerrillas. Most of the Jewish partisans fell in the for- 
ests, but a few score managed to survive until the libera- 
tion of the Wlodawa region, while several others succeeded 
in crossing the River Bug and joined Soviet partisans in the 
Polesie forests. 

In the late autumn of 1942 the Germans ordered the es- 
tablishment of a special ghetto in Wlodawa for all Jews who 
voluntarily left their hiding places in the forests of the north- 
eastern Lublin province. They were promised that no further 
deportations would take place. Several thousand Jews who 
had taken refuge in the forests, but who lacked arms and food 
supplies and could not survive the winter there, trusted the 
German promise, and settled in the new Wlodawa ghetto. On 
April 30, 1943, all were deported to Sobibor and murdered. 
Jews from Wlodawa who managed to survive in the partisan 
units left Poland immediately after the war. The Jewish com- 
munity in Wlodawa was not reconstituted. 

[Stefan Krakowski] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Halpern, Pinkas, index; S. Dubnow (ed.), 
Pinkas ha-Medinah (1925), index; B. Wasiutynski, Ludnos¢ zydowska 
w Polsce w wiekach x1x i xX (1930), 34, 63, 64, 77, 201, 210; A. Wein 
(ed.), Zydzi a powstanie styczniowe (1963), index; N.N. Hannover, 
Yeven Mezulah (1966), 57, 58; BZ1H, no. 21 (1957), 21-92. 


WODZISLAW (Pol. Wodzistaw Slawski), town in Katowice 
province, southern Poland. Jewish settlement in Wodzislaw 
dates from the 176 century. The Jews there mainly engaged in 
commerce, and a number of wealthy merchants used to do 
business at the great fairs of Leipzig and Breslau. The com- 
munity numbered 200 Jewish householders in 1655-56, at the 
time of the Polish war with Sweden. Toward the end of the 
17 and during the 18 centuries, the Wodzislaw community 
attained considerable influence. It ranked as a principal ke- 
hillah within the communal framework (see *Councils of the 
Lands), and its leaders also took an active part in the affairs 
of Polish and Lithuanian Jewry as a whole. Rabbis of Wodzi- 
slaw include Menahem b. Zalman Gabais, author of Nehamat 
Ziyyon (Frankfurt, 1677), Joseph Joske b. Herz of Lvov, and 
Samuel b. Uri Shraga *Phoebus, author of Beit Shemuel. The 
Jewish population in Wodzislaw numbered 1,002 in 1765, 1,563 
(72.5% of the total) in 1857, 2,667 (73.6%) in 1897, and 2,839 


(73.2%) in 1921. 
[Nathan Michael Gelber] 
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WOHLBERG, MOSHE 


Holocaust Period 
On the outbreak of World War 11 there were about 2,400 Jews 
in Wodzislaw. In September 1942, 300 Jews from Wodzislaw 
and its vicinity were deported to the *Treblinka death camp. 
The Jewish community was liquidated in November 1942 when 
the remaining 300 Jews were deported to *Sandomierz and 
shared the fate of that community. After the war the Jewish 
community of Wodzislaw was not reconstituted. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Friedberg, Luhot Zikkaron (19042); I. 
Schiper, in: yrvo Historishe Shriftn, 1 (1929), 85-114; I. Halpern, 
Pinkas, index. 


WOGUE, LAZARE ELIEZER (1817-1897), French rabbi, 
scholar, and journalist. Wogue, born in Fontainebleau, was 
ordained in 1843 at the Ecole Centrale Rabbinique in Metz. In 
1851 he began to teach German and theology there (in 1859 it 
became the Séminaire Israélite de France and was transferred 
to Paris), retaining his two chairs until his retirement in 1894. 
From 1868 Wogue was also director of the talmud torah of the 
Séminaire Israélite. The most important of his many scholarly 
works is a translation of the Pentateuch with commentaries 
(1860-69), which is the one used in the Bible du Rabbinat ed- 
ited by Z. Kahn. 

Among his other publications are Le Rabbinat Francais 
au XIX° siécle (1843), Le Guide du Croyant Israélite (1857, 18987), 
Histoire de la Bible et de lExégése biblique jusqua nos jours 
(1881), a French translation (1882) of the first two volumes 
of Geschichte der Juden by H. Graetz, Esquisse d'une théolo- 
gie juive (1887), and La Prédication Israélite en France (1890). 
He also translated various Hebrew works. Among the manu- 
scripts he left is a tract on theology. A prolific writer, Wogue 
wrote many articles which were published in such Jewish peri- 
odicals as La Paix and l’Union Israélite. He was editor in chief 
of P' Univers Israélite during 1879-95. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Reines, in: Ozar ha-Sifrut, 5 (1896), 143- 
53; LUnivers Israélite, 52 (1896/97), 132-8. 

[Colette Sirat] 


WOHL, HENRYK (1842-1907), Polish revolutionary. Born 
in Warsaw into a patriotic family supporting Polish indepen- 
dence, Wohl took part in the Polish uprising of 1863, and be- 
came head of a department in the insurrectionist government. 
After the collapse of the revolt, he was condemned to death 
by the Russians, but the sentence was commuted to life im- 
prisonment with forced labor in a remote part of Russia. After 
serving 20 years he was allowed to return to Poland. On his 
grave in the main avenue of the Jewish cemetery in Warsaw, 
a memorial of three unpolished stones symbolizes Poland un- 
der the three partitions. The memorial was the center of many 
demonstrations during the Czarist domination of Poland. 


[Abraham Wein] 


WOHLBERG, MOSHE (Max; 1907-1996), hazzan. Wohl- 
berg was born in Humene in Czechoslovakia. When he was 
four, his family moved to Budapest, where he sang with the 
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WOHLGEMUTH, JOSEPH 


choir of the Rombach synagogue. He studied in the yeshivot 
of Nagy Karoly and Szatmar. His family moved to the United 
States, where he completed his Hebrew studies at the Herzliah 
Hebrew Teachers’ Institute in New York. He studied music 
with Arnold Zemachson, sang in the choir of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, and held several positions as cantor in the United 
States. His chief activity was in the field of training cantors, 
and he had hundreds of students. From 1948 to 1951 he was the 
second president of the Cantors Assembly. From 1952 he was 
professor of liturgy at the Cantors’ School of the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary in New York. He was considered an authority 
on prayer rites and published many articles on the history of 
liturgy. His published compositions can be found in collec- 
tions such as Chemdat Shabbat and Yahad B’kol (Cantors As- 
sembly). A recording of his singing of 19**-century composi- 
tions by hazzan-composers of the period is available through 
Musique Internationale Chicago 


[Akiva Zimmerman / Raymond Goldstein (2"4 ed.)] 


WOHLGEMUTH, JOSEPH (1867-1942), rabbi, educator, 
and theologian. Wohlgemuth, born in Memel, as a child 
moved with his family to Hamburg, where his grandfather, Isa- 
iah Wohlgemuth, became stipendiary rabbi (Klausrabbiner). 
Wohlgemuth studied at the Berlin Rabbinical Seminary and 
at the university, teaching at the same time and for many years 
afterward at the Adass Yisroel religious school. In 1895 he was 
appointed tutor and lecturer in religious philosophy, homilet- 
ics, and practical halakhah at the seminary, where he exercised 
considerable influence on several generations of students for 
the Orthodox rabbinate. In 1932 broken health forced him to 
retire to a sanatorium in Frankfurt. 

Wohlgemuth’s published works include: Die Unsterb- 
lichkeitslehre in der Bibel (1899); Beitraege zu einer juedischen 
Homiletik (1904); Das juedische Religionsgesetz in juedischer 
Beleuchtung (2 vols., 1911-19), a study of the problem of Taamei 
ha-Mitzvot (the ideology of the practical commandments); 
Bildungsprobleme in der Ostjudenfrage (1916); Das Tier und 
seine Wertung im Judentum (1930); and Grundgedanken der 
Religionsphilosophie Max Schelers (1931). His Der badische 
Gebetbuchentwurf... (1907) and Gesetzestreues und liberales 
Judentum (1913) are a defense of Orthodoxy against Reform. 
In Der Weltkrieg im Lichte des Judentums (1915), he extolled 
Germany’s “civilizing mission.” Wohlgemuth also translated 
(with J. Bleichrode (1899, 1939’) M.H. Luzzatto’s ethical guide, 
Mesillat Yesharim (1906) into German. In 1914 he founded the 
monthly *Jeschurun, which under his editorship became (to 
1930) the leading Orthodox periodical in the spheres of Jew- 
ish scholarship and thought, and to which he contributed im- 
portant articles - both on scholarly subjects and on current 
affairs. A Festschrift was issued in honor of his 60' birthday 
(Juedische Studien, 1928). 

His son, JUDAH ARI WOHLGEMUTH (1903-1957), educa- 
tor and author, taught at Jewish schools in Telsiai, Lithuania, 
and Riga, Latvia, before spending eight years with his family in 
a labor camp in Siberia. Wohlgemuth published Vom Denken 
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und Glauben unserer Zeit (1935); Fragt immer: gut oder boese 
(1954), dealing with the religious and philosophical problems 
raised by the Holocaust; and a trilingual poem, “Pesah be-No- 
vosibersk 1942” (1963), written in exile in Siberia. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.A. Wohlgemuth, in: L. Jung (ed.), Guardians 
of Our Heritage (1958), 533-50; Y. Aviad, Deyokenaot (1962), 209-12; 
I. Gruenfeld, Three Generations (1958), index; H. Schwab, History of 
Orthodox Jewry in Germany (1950), index; idem, Chachme Ashke- 
naz (1964), 125-6. 


°WOJDA, CAROL FREDERICK (1771-1846), senior offi- 
cial in the senate of the Duchy of Warsaw (see *Poland), and 
member of the committee for Jewish affairs established in 
1808. Wojda presented his proposals for solving the “Jewish 
problem” to the senate in 1809, recommending changes in the 
Jewish way of life, abrogation of communal and judicial au- 
tonomy, educational reform including the teaching of Polish 
and German, acceptance of European dress, and prohibition 
of the sale of liquor by Jews. The changes were to have been 
effected within ten years, after which emancipation was to be 
granted to Jews in the “productive” professions and to edu- 
cated businessmen. To accelerate the process of assimilation, 
Wojda proposed that Jewish residence in the towns not be re- 
stricted to special quarters. He also recommended the estab- 
lishment of a *consistory on the French model to deal with 
Jewish affairs. Wojda’s program was not even debated. In 1815 
he presented to the head of the committee for Jewish affairs a 
memorandum incorporating this plan. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Mahler, Divrei Yemei Yisrael, Dorot 
Aharonim, 3 (1955), 71-79; 4 (1956), 219; Wischnitzer, in: Perezhi- 
toye, 7 (1909), 166-72; Goldstein, in: Yevreyskaya Starina, 12 (1928), 


301-14. 
[Nathan Michael Gelber] 


WOLBERG, LEWIS ROBERT (1905-1988), U.S. psychiatrist 
and psychoanalyst. Born in Russia, Wolberg was taken to the 
United States at the age of nine months. When he completed 
his training, he was appointed clinical professor of psychia- 
try at the New York University Medical School and a training 
analyst at the New York Medical College from its beginning 
in 1943. He was a founder of the American Academy of Psy- 
choanalysis. Although trained in psychoanalysis in its more 
classical form, he rapidly became aware of the need for innova- 
tions. He was a pioneer in the field of dynamic psychiatry and 
contemporary psychotherapy. In 1945 he founded the Post- 
graduate Center for Mental Health, of which he was medical 
director and dean, and later dean emeritus. Here he created a 
model community mental health center based upon a multi- 
disciplinary approach to treatment, training, research, and pre- 
vention. He was in the forefront of new ways to bring a mental 
health orientation to the individual, the family, the neighbor- 
hood, the nation, and the international community. A leading 
authority on hypnosis, Wolberg pioneered the use of this tech- 
nique for more than 50 years. He was an outstanding teacher 
and a member of many psychiatric associations and published 
extensively in professional and popular periodicals. 
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His most important books are Hypnoanalysis (1945), The 
Technique of Psychotherapy (2 vols, 1954), Medical Hypnosis (2 
vols., 1948), Short-Term Psychotherapy (1965), Psychotherapy 
and the Behavioral Sciences (1966), The Dynamics of Person- 
ality (1970), Hypnosis, Is It for You? (1972), and The Practice of 
Psychotherapy (1982). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Buirskl (ed.), Frontiers of Dy- 
namic Psychotherapy: Essays in Honor of Arlene and Lewis R. Wol- 


berg (1987). 
: [Yehudith Shaltiel] 


WOLBROM, town in Cracow province, Poland. Jews set- 
tled there at the end of the 17 century. An organized Jewish 
community existed from the 18" century under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Cracow community. In 1765 there were 303 Jews in 
Wolbrom who paid the poll tax. The town was incorporated in 
Congress Poland in 1815. In 1827 the Jews numbered 724 (27% 
of the total population). Following the economic development 
of the town in the 19" century, the number of Jews increased 
to 1,466 (59%), despite the restrictions on Jewish settlement in 
force there between 1823 and 1862, because of the town’s prox- 
imity to the Austrian border. The main occupations of the Jews 
were petty commerce, weaving, tanning, and locksmithing. In 
the 19" century Hasidism had a strong influence in Wolbrom. 
Between 1897 and 1921 the number of the Jews increased from 
2,901 to 4,276 (59%). Before the outbreak of war in 1939, there 
were about 5,000 Jews living in Wolbrom. 


Holocaust Period 

During World War 11, under the German occupation, 
Wolbrom came under the province of Cracow of the General 
Government. The Germans entered Wolbrom on the first day 
of the war, Sept. 1, 1939. Scores of people were immediately 
shot. Afterward all the Jewish inhabitants were driven out 
of Wolbrom in the direction of Zawiercie. On the three-day 
march many succumbed to torture by the guards. On Septem- 
ber 7 the surviving Jews returned and were set at forced labor, 
particularly in the forests. In the fall of 1941 a ghetto was es- 
tablished in Wolbrom which the Jews were forbidden to leave, 
under pain of death. Nearly 8,000 Jews, among them about 
3,000 deportees and refugees, were concentrated inside the 
ghetto. The liquidation of the Jews in Wolbrom ghetto began 
on Sept. 6 or 7, 1942, when the German police and Ukrainians 
drove all the Jews to the railway station, where the Germans 
carried out a Selektion. About 2,000 old and weak persons 
were taken to the forest where mass graves had been made 
ready. After undressing completely, they were shot. The re- 
maining Jews at the station were loaded on to train cars that 
evening. At the stopovers the Germans cast away the corpses 
of those who had suffocated in the cars. The deportees were 
taken to *Belzec death camp. Some hundreds of men were 
chosen by selection and transported to labor camps. After the 
liquidation of the Jewish community in Wolbrom, the Jewish 
cemetery became the site of executions for Jews found or de- 
nounced while hiding. From mid-September 1942 until the 
end of 1944 nearly 400 Jews were shot in this manner. 
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WOLF 


Only some 300 Jews from Wolbrom survived the war. 
They did not resettle in Wolbrom, and most of them emi- 
grated. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Halpern, Pinkas, index; R. Mahler, Yidn 
in Amolikn Poyln in Likht fun Tsifern (1958), index; B. Wasiutynski, 
Ludnosé zydowksa w Polsce w wiekach x1x i xx (1930), 53; Lands- 
manshaften in Israel (1961), 78-79; E. Podhovizer-Sandel, in: Bz1H, 


no. 30 (1959), passim. 
P [Danuta Dombrowska] 


WOLF (Heb. 2N}), the Canis lupis, is frequently mentioned in 
the Bible and rabbinical literature as a wicked and cruel beast 
(Ezek. 22:27) found in desert regions (Jer. 5:6) which seizes its 
prey at night (Zeph. 3:3; Hab. 1:8). Wolves were a serious dan- 
ger to flocks of sheep (cf. Isa. 11:6). The Mishnah states that 
“when there is a visitation of wolves,” i.e, when they appear 
in packs, the shepherd cannot be held liable for the loss of the 
sheep of which he is in charge (BM 7:9). Wolves are stated on 
an occasion to have killed 300 sheep (TJ, Bezah 1:160a), and 
to have torn to pieces two children in Transjordan (Taan. 
3:6). The wolf is like a big sheep dog (cf. Ber. 9b). Accord- 
ing to the Mishnah, “a wolf and a dog,” though similar, con- 
stitute *mixed species (Kil. 1:6). Even in recent times wolves 
have been known to attack flocks of sheep in Erez Israel. It 
can get into the fold and strangle a number of sheep (on oc- 
casions sucking their blood, cf. Ezek. 22:27), but it carries off 
only one sheep, sometimes carrying it a considerable distance 
to its lair in the mountains of Transjordan. The Midrash to 
Psalms 10:14 mentions the legend of Romulus and Remus be- 
ing suckled by a she-wolf. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Bodenheimer, Ha-Hai be-Arzot ha-Mikra, 
2 vols. (1949-56), index; J. Feliks, Animal World of the Bible (1962), 35. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Feliks, Ha-Zomeah, 223. 


[Jehuda Feliks] 


WOLF, U.S. family of communal leaders with branches in 
Philadelphia and Washington. The brothers ELIAS WOLF 
(1820-after 1881) and ABRAHAM and LEVI WOLF (1811-1893) 
were born in Bavaria and emigrated to the United States. Elias 
Wolf arrived about 1840, going to Philadelphia. He obtained a 
good education, particularly in Hebrew. After a few years he 
went to Wilmington, North Carolina, and in 1850 to Ulrichs- 
ville, Ohio. He settled permanently in Philadelphia in 1856, 
where with his brothers he managed the family manufacturing 
interests. The family established and kept a close association 
with Rodeph Shalom Congregation, with Elias Wolf serving 
as vice president in 1867 and as president in 1871. 

All of Elias Wolf’s five sons took part in communal life 
in Philadelphia. EDWIN (1855-1934) was born in Ulrichsville 
a year before his father returned to Philadelphia for good. He 
was educated in public schools and then joined his father’s 
business, taking over when the latter retired in 1877. Sub- 
sequently he left the firm due to ill health and in the 1880s 
worked with his brothers in their various enterprises. In later 
life he held a number of civic and communal positions, serv- 
ing on the Philadelphia Board of Education, to which he was 
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elected in 1901, as president of the Jewish Publication Society 
from 1903 to 1913, and as chairman of the Board of Governors 
of Dropsie College. 

Edwin Wolf’s son MORRIS (1883-1978) was born in Phil- 
adelphia. He graduated from the University of Pennsylvania 
and was admitted to the Pennsylvania Bar in 1903. For more 
than 50 years he was a senior partner of the well-known firm 
of Wolf, Block, Schorr, and Solis-Cohen in Philadelphia, which 
he had founded in 1903. He served as assistant district attorney 
for the city of Philadelphia in 1909-10, as state deputy attorney 
general in 1913-14, and as a member of the Court of Common 
Pleas after 1930. One of his legal clients was the noted book 
dealer Abraham Simon Wolf *Rosenbach. Morris became a 
prominent bibliophile and book collector in his own right as 
a result of his contacts with Rosenbach. 

Morris son EDWIN WOLF II (1911-1991) was a librarian, 
historian of U.S. Jews, and bibliographer. At age 18 he began 
a long association with Abraham Simon Wolf Rosenbach, 
preparing most of the catalogs for the Rosenbach Company. 
Toward the end of his years with Rosenbach (to 1952), whose 
career he describes in Rosenbach: A Biography (1960), he 
managed the Philadelphia office of the firm. During World 
War 11 he served in military intelligence as a French and Ger- 
man interpreter and in counterintelligence. After he left the 
Rosenbach Company in 1952, he became librarian for the Li- 
brary Company of Philadelphia (from 1953 to 1984), the old- 
est subscription library in the United States, with extensive 
Judaica holdings. In addition to his work in preserving the 
documents of the past, Wolf was also instrumental in pre- 
senting new works through the Jewish Publication Society 
of America. Elected a trustee in 1935 “in place of his grand- 
father,” as he notes in one of his elegantly concise annual re- 
ports (see American Jewish Year Book), he served as presi- 
dent (1954-59) and from 1965 as chairman of the publications 
committee. 

Edwin Wolf 11 wrote History of the Jews of Philadelphia 
from Colonial Times to the Age of Jackson (1957), with Max- 
well Whiteman; Philadelphia: Portrait of an American City 
(1975); and many monographs. His catalogs include Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of the John Frederick Lewis Collection of Euro- 
pean Manuscripts (1937); William Blake 1757-1827 (1939), pre- 
pared with Elizabeth Mongan, William Blake’ Illuminated 
Books: A Census (1953; repr. 1968), edited jointly with Geof- 
frey Keynes; Bibliothesauri: Or Jewels from the Shelves of the 
Library Company of Philadelphia (1966); A Flock of Beautiful 
Birds (1977); and Legacies of Genius: A Celebration of Phila- 


delphia Libraries (1988). 
[Claire Sotnick and Hillel Halkin] 


WOLF, ABNER (1902-2), U.S. neuropathologist. Born and 
educated in New York City, Wolf was appointed professor of 
neuropathology at the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
from 1951 and at Columbia Presbyterian Medical Center from 
1964. Wolf served as president of the American Association 
of Neuropathologists (1951-52) and the New York Neurologi- 
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cal Society (1956-57). He was a member of numerous pro- 
fessional societies and published extensively. He was editor 
in chief of the Journal of Neuropathology and Experimental 
Neurology from 1963. 


WOLF, ABRAHAM (1876-1948), English philosopher. He 
was professor of logic and scientific method at University Col- 
lege, London, concurrently lecturing at the London School 
of Economics and Political Science. From 1931 until his re- 
tirement in 1941, he was dean of the faculty of economics 
and political science at the University of London. He was a 
member of the editorial board of the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica and was also the editor of the History of the Sciences Li- 
brary. His main works deal with logic and scientific method, 
Spinoza, Nietzsche, and the history of science. He also wrote 
on higher education in Nazi Germany and in German-occu- 
pied countries. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: “Abraham Wolf; in: S. Brown (ed.), 
Dictionary of Twentieth Century British Philosophers (2005). 


[Samuel Hugo Bergman] 


WOLFE, ALFRED (1915-2004), rabbi, community leader, 
and interreligious pioneer. Born in Eberbach, Germany, to 
Hermann and Regina Levy Wolf, Alfred Wolf was one of five 
rabbinic students brought to the United States by Hebrew 
Union College in 1935 to continue their studies away from 
Nazi persecution. 

Wolf earned a B.A. at the University of Cincinnati in 1937, 
was ordained at HUC in 1940, and completed a Ph.D. in reli- 
gion at the University of Southern California in 1961. Wolf held 
pulpits in Toronto, Ontario, and Dothan, Alabama (1940-46), 
before serving as the Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tion’s Southeast Council Regional Director (1945-46) and then 
moving to Los Angeles to serve as the UAHC’s Western Re- 
gional Director (1946-49). In 1949, he joined Edgar F. Magnin 
and Maxwell Dubin to become the third member of Wilshire 
Boulevard Temple's rabbinic staff, which provided religious 
leadership for the West's largest congregation. After retiring 
as Wilshire’s Senior Rabbi in 1985, he served as director of the 
American Jewish Committee's Skirball Institute on American 
Values and became its director emeritus in 1996. 

Wolf’s influence on Jewish life in Southern California 
was immediate and far-reaching. In 1946, there were only six 
Reform congregations in the greater Los Angeles area. Three 
years later, thanks in part to his energetic efforts with the 
UAHC - and the Jewish population explosion — there were 18. 
Upon his arrival at Wilshire Boulevard Temple, he initially 
focused his attention on creating programs for Jewish youth. 
He reinstated the bar mitzvah, built up the religious school 
to 2,000 students, and, most significantly, started one of the 
nation’s first Jewish summer camp programs, which eventu- 
ally included Camp Hess Kramer (1952) and Gindling Hill- 
top Camp (1968) on 200 coastal acres in Malibu. Wolf’s con- 
cept for Jewish camping had its roots in the hills of Germany, 
where the life-long hiker led Jewish youngsters on outings 
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even after Hitler's ascent to power. The Malibu camps have 
been attended by more than 50,000 children and are used 
throughout the off-season by numerous community groups 
from across the region. 

Wolf was determined to assume a leadership role in pro- 
moting community and interreligious relations in America. 
He served as chairman of the Los Angeles County Commis- 
sion on Human Relations, offering important guidance in the 
aftermath of the 1965 Watts Riots, and in 1969 he co-founded 
the Interreligious Council of Southern California, which be- 
came the first such organization in the U.S. to encompass 
virtually all of the world’s major religions. In 1987, Wolf was 
selected to address Pope John Paul 11 on behalf of the entire 
Southern California Jewish community during the pontiff’s 
historic visit to Los Angeles. 

Among Wolf’s numerous other active affiliations were 
the Southern California Board of Rabbis, the Pacific Associa- 
tion of Reform Rabbis, the Hebrew Union College-Jewish In- 
stitute of Religion Board of Governors, the National Commis- 
sion on Interfaith Relations, the American Jewish Committee's 
Los Angeles Executive Board, the Los Angeles Jewish Federa- 
tion Council, and the American Academy of Religion. 


[Robin Kramer (24 ed.)] 


WOLFE, ARNOLD JACOB (1924- _), U.S. Reform rabbi. Wolf 
was born in Chicago, Illinois, and received his B.A. from the 
University of Cincinnati in 1945. He chose to remain at He- 
brew Union College rather than to move to New York's Jew- 
ish Theological Seminary when Abraham Joshua *Heschel 
left HUc along with students such as Samuel Dressner and 
Richard L. Rubenstein. In 1948, he was ordained at *Hebrew 
Union College, which awarded him an honorary D.D. in 1973. 
Following ordination, he served as assistant rabbi of Eman- 
uel Congregation in Chicago (1948-51; 1953-57), interrupt- 
ing civilian life to serve as a chaplain in the U.S. Navy dur- 
ing the Korean War (1951-53). He was also the first director 
of the Summer Camp Institutes of the National Federation of 
Temple Youth (1948-51). In 1955, he became rabbi of Chicago's 
Congregation B’nai Joshua (1955-57), while launching his own 
television and radio programs broadcast over the Midwest af- 
filiates of the cBs and aBc networks. In 1957, he was found- 
ing rabbi of Congregation Solel, an experimental synagogue 
in the Chicago suburb of Highland Park (1957-72). He also 
taught at the University of Chicago Divinity School, Loyola 
Marymount University, and the College of Jewish Studies 
(now Spertus Institute). 

In 1972, he decided to leave the pulpit, and Wolf was 
appointed Jewish chaplain at Yale University, where he also 
lectured in the philosophy department and served as a com- 
missioner of the Board of Ethics of the city of New Haven. 
His years on campus were marked by a particularly Jewish 
brand of social activism: he was chairman of Breira, a group 
that aimed for shared responsibility by Israeli and Diaspora 
Jewry for Middle East peace (1973-75), opposed Israel’s set- 
tlements policy, and sought to talk with the Palestinians. He 
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WOLF, ERIC ROBERT 


was a founding contributing editor (with Eugene *Borowitz 
with whom he had been a fellow student at HUC) of Sh’ma, A 
Journal of Jewish Responsibility. He was also the first official 
Jewish representative to attend a World Council of Churches 
Assembly (1975). 

In 1980, Wolf returned to Chicago to become rabbi of Il- 
linois’ oldest Jewish congregation, Kehilath Anshei Maarav- 
Isaiah Israel, where he became emeritus in 2000. He resumed 
leadership roles in the community, becoming president of the 
Chicago Association of Reform Rabbis (1995-96). In 2002, he 
was named resident scholar at the Foundation for Jewish Stud- 
ies in Washington, D.c. 

Wolf, who served as theology editor of Judaism maga- 
zine from 1998, wrote more than 350 essays as well as four 
books: Challenge to Confirmands: An Introduction to Jewish 
Thinking (1963), Rediscovering Judaism: Reflections on a New 
Theology (1965), What Is Man? (1968), and Unfinished Rabbi 
(1998). He also co-edited (with Lawrence *Hoffman) Jewish 


Spiritual Journeys (1997). 
[Bezalel Gordon (2™4 ed.)] 


WOLF, ERIC ROBERT (1922-1999), anthropologist. Born in 
Vienna, Austria, in 1922, Eric Robert Wolf was an anthropolo- 
gist who studied peasant societies. Born in an upper middle 
class family, his family moved to Sudetenland in 1933. His fa- 
ther was an Austrian textile factory manager; his mother was a 
member of Russian nobility. Wolf grew up on the Czech-Ger- 
man border at the time the Nazi Party was in its ascendancy 
and antisemitism was on the increase. His father sent him to 
England to the Forest School in Walthamstow; his family later 
escaped Germany and immigrated to England, where they 
were interred as enemy aliens. They eventually moved to the 
United States in 1940. When World War 11 broke out, Wolf 
was studying biochemistry; he left his studies and served in 
one of the U.S. Army’s mountain troop divisions, earning a 
Silver Star. He returned to school at the end of the war, chang- 
ing fields to anthropology. He graduated from Queens College 
in New York City in 1946 and finished a Ph.D. at Columbia 
University in 1951. He began his career as an academic, first 
at the University of Illinois and later at the University of Vir- 
ginia, then Yale and the University of Chicago. He spent 10 
years on the faculty at the University of Michigan, from 1961 
to 1971, before moving to the Herbert H. Lehman College and 
Graduate Center at the City University of New York, as a dis- 
tinguished professor, until his retirement in 1992. 
Immediately after graduate school, Wolf focused his 
work on Mexican history and civilization, looking at the pro- 
gression of culture and community from pre-Hispanic to His- 
panic Mexico. While at Columbia, Wolf became acquainted 
with Marxism, which led him to his studies of peasantry and 
their role in complex societies. In the 1950s, he became part of 
a group of anthropology scholars known as “neo-evolution- 
ists,’ who challenged the established culturalist tradition. His 
first book, Peasant Wars of the Twentieth Century, examining 
six political uprisings, was published in 1969. Later in his ca- 
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bon, the secretary-general of the French Foreign Ministry, 
gave Sokolow a letter which for the Zionists constituted a 
political victory of the highest order. The Italian and French 
declarations enabled the British to follow suit. Had the French 
government objected, as it did in 1916, there would have been 
no Balfour Declaration. 

Another factor that told strongly in the Zionists’ favor 
was the situation in Russia. Since April there were growing in- 
dications that Russia was drifting out of the war. Particularly 
disturbing was the demand by the Council of Workers’ and 
Soldiers’ Deputies for the early conclusion of peace. Russia’s 
collapse or the conclusion of peace would have transformed 
the whole strategic situation and the moral effect would have 
been devastating. Propaganda therefore was badly needed 
but the British were handicapped in getting their message 
through. Anglophobia was deep-seated under the czarist re- 
gime. Nor did the March Revolution improve the situation. 
The Russians had an ingrained dislike of outside interference 
and Lloyd George’s message to Prince Lvov enjoining the Rus- 
sian people to strengthen their resolve in preventing the war 
failed to achieve the desired effect. This helps explain why the 
Zionists were personae gratae at the Foreign Office. In return 
for meeting their wishes, they could produce in Russia and 
elsewhere an army of voluntary propagandists, all the more 
effective since they had the obvious advantage of being citi- 
zens of their respective countries. Russian Jews disliked the 
war. It was not of their choosing and they had nothing to gain 
from its continuation. Both for political and economic rea- 
sons they were inclined more towards Germany than to Eng- 
land, but recognition of their rights in Palestine might make 
all the difference. Not only would it immunize them against 
German-inspired pacifist propaganda but their influence in 
the press and public life could be brought to bear. The military 
campaign in Palestine would be presented as an act of libera- 
tion and Britain’s presence there linked to the principle of self- 
determination. Moreover, having a close interest in the success 
of Allied arms, they would be all the more eager to support 
the moderate element in the Provisional Government against 
the extremists and, considering the precarious balance of 
power within the coalition, this was not without signifi- 
cance. 

After the March Revolution the position of Russian Jews, 
5,000,000 strong, was transformed. The abolition of civic dis- 
abilities released tremendous sources of vitality which became 
manifest in all fields of cultural and political activity. Although 
they comprised only four percent of the total population, their 
influence far exceeded their numerical strength. 

The most influential party in post-revolutionary Russia 
was the Zionist party. Its rise was spectacular. The number of 
enrolled members, which before the war amounted to 25,000, 
rose steeply in the spring of 1917 to 140,000. By the beginning 
of 1918 there were 1,200 registered local Zionist societies all 
over the country with 300,000 active members. The elections 
to an All-Jewish Congress held in Southern Russia showed 
that the Zionist movement enjoyed overwhelming support 
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within the Russian Jewish community. These figures say noth- 
ing of those outside the movement, who by tradition and sen- 
timent were attached to Palestine. British Military Intelligence 
estimated that “the great mass of the 6,000,000 Jews in Russia 
have been more or less in sympathy with the Zionist cause.” 
Jehiel *Tschlenow was not exaggerating when, in his inaugural 
address to the Zionist Conference in Petrograd on June 6, 1917, 
he stated that Zionism had become a mass movement and as 
such, in a free country, was a formidable political factor. 

In the United States, too, the Zionist movement had 
made much headway. Louis D. *Brandeis’ leadership trans- 
formed it from a parochial organization into a significant 
force in Jewish communal life. One of its greatest assets was 
Woodrow Wilson, the president of the United States, who had 
come to believe that the Zionist program would help solve 
the Jewish question and had promised to lend his support to 
implement it. 

In April 1917, when Balfour visited the United States, he 
thought it important to meet Brandeis, Palestinian policy be- 
ing one of the subjects on which Balfour intended to explore 
American feeling. The broader aim of Balfour’s mission was 
to prepare the ground for full Anglo-American co-operation 
and stimulate goodwill. He was fully aware that Brandeis’ posi- 
tion in the President’s Council might well facilitate friendship 
between the two countries. His meetings with Brandeis, both 
private and official (May 1), were rewarding. He gave Brandeis 
firm assurances of support for the Zionist cause but thought 
that the moment was not ripe to make a public pronounce- 
ment as Brandeis wished him to do. 

International complexities apart, there was another difh- 
culty that hindered Balfour from issuing an official statement. 
Aware of the strong opposition to Zionism among influential 
Jews, he was wary of antagonizing them. It was not before the 
controversy was resolved in the Zionists’ favor at a meeting of 
the Board of Deputies on June 17 and the dissolution of the 
Conjoint Foreign Committee that the British government 
could move freely on the road to a public declaration. 

The episode became a cause célébre in Anglo-Jewish 
history. It resulted from mutual misunderstanding. The as- 
similationists feared that the recognition of Jews as a sepa- 
rate nationality would cause their alienation in the lands of 
their domicile and would play into the hands of antisemites. 
It was based on an erroneous assumption and was caused by 
misreading the term “nationality,” mistaking conformity for 
civic loyalty. 

On the other hand, the Zionists were guilty of indiscre- 
tions which tended to magnify their opponents’ suspicions. 
Sensible enough to restrict the application of the concept of 
Jewish nationality to Palestine, they blundered in not making 
those most concerned aware of their thinking. A timely ges- 
ture might well have averted the crisis. With their diplomatic 
status in the spring of 1917 elevated, they chose to go it alone 
in their dealings with the British government. But since the 
agreement between the Conjoint Committee and the Foreign 
Office was still in force, such tactics could not lead them far. It 
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reer he did ethnographic research on Alpine communities, 
integrating historical and ethnographic perspectives, intro- 
ducing the notion of ecological constraints on development. 
Active in the antiwar movement during the Vietnam War, he 
continued his peasant studies, publishing several influential 
studies of peasant revolutions. He wrote the book many re- 
gard to be the masterpiece of his career in 1982, Europe and 
the People Without History. In this book, Wolf argued mar- 
ket forces created tribes just as they created civilizations and 
nations. These forces changed world populations by creating 
giant labor migrations such as the European expansions into 
Africa, the Americas and the Orient and that the common 
people in the world were both agents of this change as well as 
its victims. His last work in 1999, Envisioning Power Ideologies 
of Dominance and Crisis, compared the violent regimes of the 
Aztec, the Kwakiutl of the Pacific Northwest, and the Nazis. In 
addition to being a scholar of great reputation, Wolf was also 
a dedicated teacher who embraced teaching undergraduates 
when he might have easily excused himself from such duties. 
Wolf died in Irvington, New York, of colon cancer. 


[David Weinstock (2™4 ed)] 


WOLF, FRIEDRICH (1888-1953), German playwright, au- 
thor, and essayist. Wolf, who was born in Neuwied am Rhein, 
rebelled against his middle-class Jewish upbringing and ran 
away from home, hoping to become a painter in Munich. Af- 
ter varied experiences working on Rhine steamers and even 
in the Salvation Army, he qualified as a physician and served 
as a German medical officer during World War 1. Wolf’s grow- 
ing opposition to the war led to his confinement in a men- 
tal hospital, where he was allowed to treat other patients. A 
member of the short-lived Dresden Soviet (1919), he joined 
the Communist Party in 1928, became active in leftist intel- 
lectual circles, and visited the U.S.S.R. in 1931. Two years later 
he immigrated first to Switzerland, and then to France, where 
he lived until 1941, except for the time he spent fighting in the 
republican army during the Spanish Civil War. In 1941 Wolf 
escaped from a detention camp in occupied France and made 
his way to the U.S.S.R., where he became a radio propagandist 
and a co-founder of the Communist-sponsored Committee 
for a Free Germany (1943). He returned to Germany as a Red 
Army medical officer in 1945. From 1950 to 1951 he was East 
Germany’s ambassador in Warsaw. 

Wolf’s early expressionism dominated his plays such 
as Mohammed (written 1917, publ. 1924) and Der Mann im 
Dunkel (1925), but political engagement characterized his 
many later works. These include the dramas Der arme Konrad 
(1924), Cyankali (1929), Die Matrosen von Cattaro (1930; The 
Sailors of Cattaro, 1935), Florisdorf (1935, Eng. 1935), and Das 
trojanische Pferd (1937). Other works published before World 
War 11 (many printed in Moscow) were Der Sprung durch den 
Tod (1925) and Die Nacht von Béthineville (1936), stories; and 
Zwei an der Grenze (1938), an autobiographical novel. Wolf’s 
best-known drama, Professor Mamlock (1933, first as Dr. Mam- 
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locks Ausweg; Eng. 1935), was widely circulated among exiled 
democrats and underground resistance workers. He published 
a stream of stories and plays during and after World War 11, 
including the autobiographical kz Vernet (1941), Zwei Kaemp- 
fer vor Moskau (1942), Heimkehr der Soehne (1944), Menetekel 
oder die fliegenden Untertassen (1952), and the drama, Thomas 
Muenzer (1953). Wolf also wrote essays on the theater and 
published five volumes of collected plays (1946-49). He was 
twice awarded East Germany’s National Prize (1949, 1950). 
Between 1960 and 1967, a 16-volume edition of his complete 
works appeared. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Pollatschek, Das Buehnenwerk Friedrich 
Wolfs (1958); idem, Friedrich Wolf (1960); A.Soergel and C. Hohoff, 
Dichtung und Dichter der Zeit, 2 (1963), 392-7. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
Puy: H. Haarmann and K. Siebenhaar, “Lebensform und Tendenz- 
kunst: zum Fruehwerk Friedrich Wolfs,’ in: Internationales Archiv 
fuer Sozialgeschichte der deutschen Literatur, 10 (1985), 113-34; K. 
Hammer, “Konzepte der Menschenveranderung. Friedrich Wolfs 
Weg zum Dramatiker der Arbeiterklasse,’ in: Weimarer Beitraege, 34 
(1988), 1941-61; L. Hohmann, Friedrich Wolf: Bilder einer deutschen 
Biographie. Eine Dokumentation. (1988); F. Wolf, Auf wieviel Pferden 
ich geritten ... Der junge Friedrich Wolf. Eine Dokumentation, ed. by 
E. Wolf and B. Struzyk (1988); H. Muller (ed.), EF Wolf, Weltbiirger 
aus Neuwied. Selbstzeugnisse in Lyrik und Prosa. Dokumente und 
Dokumentarisches, Bilder und Briefe, ed. for his 100‘ birthday by H. 
Mueller (1988); Mut, nochmals Mut, immerzu Mut! Protokollband, 
Internationales wissenschaftliches Friedrich-Wolf-Symposium der 
Volkshochschule der Stadt Neuwied vom 2.-4. Dezember 1988 in 
Neuwied aus Anlaf des 100. Geburtstages von Dr. Friedrich Wolf, 
23.12.1888 in Neuwied (1990); A. Grenville, “From Social Fascism 
to Popular Front: kppD Policy as Reflected in the Works of Friedrich 
Wolf, Anna Seghers and Willi Bredel, 1928-1938, in: R. Dove and S. 
Lamb (eds.), German Writers and Politics 1918-1939 (1992), 89-102; 
K. Jarmatz, “Zur Rezeption des Werkes von Friedrich Wolf in der 
frueheren DDR und BRD,” in: D. Sevin (ed.), Die Resonanz des Exils 
(1992), 299-312; G. Labroisse, “Rezeption von Exilliteratur im Hori- 
zontwandel. Ferdinand Bruckners ‘Die Rasser’ und Friedrich Wolfs 
Professor Mamlock’ in Ziirich (1933 bzw. 1934) und Berlin (1948 
bzw. 1946); in: D. Sevin, Die Resonanz des Exils (1992), 154-63; H. 
Mueller, “Ich warte nicht, bis man mich hier verhaftet? Das Moskauer 
Exil der Familie Friedrich Wolf? in: Tel Aviver Jahrbuch fiir deutsche 
Geschichte, 24 (1995), 193-216; D.K. Heizer, Jewish-German Identity 
in the Orientalist Literature of Else Lasker-Schiiler, Friedrich Wolf, and 
Franz Werfel (1996); A.W. Barker, “Anna Seghers, Friedrich Wolf, and 
the Civil War of 1934,” in: The Modern Language Review, 95:1 (2000), 
144-53; idem, “Karl Kraus, Friedrich Wolf and the Response to Feb- 
ruary 1934; in: G.J. Carr and E. Timms (eds.), Karl Kraus und ‘Die 
Fackel’ (2001), 163-69; C. Jakobi, “Antisemitismuskritik und Juden- 
darstellung im deutschsprachigen Exildrama 1933-1945: Anmerkun- 
gen zu drei Stuecken von Wolf, Brecht und Hasenclever,’ in: C. Balme 
(ed.), Das Theater der Anderen (2001), 205-27; P. Schneck, “Mamlok 
und Mamlock 1937. Eine Literaturgestalt wurde lebendig. Der Ber- 
liner Zahnarzt Hans-Jacques Mamlok und Friedrich Wolfs Drama 
‘Professor Mamlock’?” in: A. Scholz and C.-P. Heidel (eds.), Das Bild 
des juedischen Arztes in der Literatur (2002), 130-39; A. Scholz and W. 
Kohlert, “Arzte, Heiler und Patienten im Werk des Arztes und Dich- 
ters Friedrich Wolf? in: A. Scholz and C.-P. Heidel (eds.), Das Bild 
des juedischen Arztes in der Literatur (2002), 120-29. 


[Godfrey Edmond Silverman] 
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WOLE, FRUMET (Francisca née Brilin; 1770-1849), com- 
munity leader. Born in Pressburg (Bratislava) into a promi- 
nent scholarly and wealthy family, she married a widower, 
Chajjim Joachim Wolf of Eisenstadt. An intelligent, com- 
passionate woman, Frumet was appalled at the domination 
of the community by a small oligarchy of wealthy men, who 
were totally insensitive to the community’s needs. In 1793 she 
wrote a pamphlet, Pasquill Zettelech, circulated anonymously 
in the community, sharply critical of the wielders of power in 
the community and their policies. The pamphlet was confis- 
cated and destroyed, but not before its content caused a great 
stir among the Jews of the city. A ban of excommunication 
was pronounced not only against the anonymous author, but 
also against anyone involved in the distribution of the pam- 
phlet. At that point, Frumet identified herself as the author- 
ess. She was fined and forbidden to attend synagogue for a 
certain time after a plea for clemency was made on the part 
of her husband. The issue remained a subject of public de- 
bate, involving, among others, representatives of the patron 
of Eisenstadt, Duke Esterhazy, until it was finally resolved in 
1804. After the death of her husband, Frumet Wolf continued 
to manage his business and even succeeded in strengthening 
and enlarging it. She was also well known in Eisenstadt and 
Burgenland as a philanthropist, assisting the poor financially 
and providing them with counseling in their private lives. 
Her will, written in German, is preserved, and is an impor- 
tant source for information on the cultural and economic life 
of the Jews of Eisenstadt. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Wachstein, Die Grabinschriften des alten 
Judenfriedhofes in Eisenstadt, (1922), 252-62; idem, Die Inschriften 
des alten Judenfriedhofes in Wien, 2 (1917), 285-9; idem, Urkunden 
und Akten zur Geschichte der Juden in Eisenstadt..., 1 (1926), 212-22, 
252-62; 2 (1926), 402-22; E. Wolf, Die Familie Wolf (192.4), 119-21; O. 
Abeles, Zehn Juedinnen (1931), 83-93. 


[Yehouda Marton / Albert Lichtblau (274 ed.)] 


WOLE, GERSON (1823-1892), Austrian historian and educa- 
tor. Wolf was born in Holleschau (Holesov), Moravia. After a 
brief preoccupation with talmudic studies in Nikolsburg he 
moved to Vienna, where he studied pedagogy, philosophy, 
and languages. In 1849 he published a booklet, Die Demokra- 
tie und der Sozialismus, and several radical articles. Although 
he was ordered to leave Vienna in the wake of these publica- 
tions, he managed to stay with the help of influential friends. 
In 1852 he was imprisoned for a number of weeks on suspi- 
cion of being a revolutionary. In 1854, after having worked 
in several schools, he was appointed a teacher of religion in 
the Vienna community and became inspector of its religious 
studies in 1884. Wolf founded a youth library and, together 
with others, an aid organization for poor Jewish students in 
Vienna. In addition to surveys and documents on the history 
of the Jews in Worms, Bohemia, Moravia, and Austria (par- 
ticularly of the Jews in Vienna), he published a textbook for 
Jewish schools and a survey of the Austrian educational sys- 
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tem. He also wrote biographies of I.N. *Mannheimer and J. 
*Wertheimer. His works include Ferdinand 11 und die Juden 
(1859); Judentaufen in Oesterreich (1863); Die Vertreibung der 
Juden aus Boehmen 1744 (1869); Geschichte der Juden in Wien 
1156-1876 (1876); Die alten Statuter der juedischen Gemeinden 
in Maehren (1880); and Die Juden (1883). Wolf wrote regularly 
for the Monatsschrift fuer Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Ju- 
dentums (1858-87) and published a series of articles in the pe- 
riodical Ha-Mazkir (1858-61). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Wachstein, in: Zeitschrift fuer die Ge- 
schichte der Juden in der Tschechoslowakei 1 (1930), 17-36, (incl. bibl.). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: [No author], in: Oesterreichische Wochen- 
schrift. 9 (1892) 45, 804-805. 

[Zvi Avneri / Mirjam Triend] (2"4 ed.)] 


WOLF, GUSTAV (1887-1947), German artist. Wolf began 
his artistic training at the private school of Hans Thoma 
(1839-1924), who wanted to promote Wolf’s talent and encour- 
aged him in his own style of art. Wolf’s paintings belong to 
symbolism, including motifs of his own experiences, imagina- 
tion, and visions, such as mythical creatures, as do his wood- 
cuts Zehn Holzschnitte 1-x from 1910. Wolf served as profes- 
sor of graphic arts at Karlsruhe until the Nazis came to power. 
In 1938, Wolf emigrated to the United States. Living in exile, 
horrified and frustrated by the Holocaust, Wolf created in 
1945 several expressionistic paintings with illustrations of the 
Jewish victims in the concentration camps. He was primarily 
a printmaker. His publications include Die Schoepfungstage 
(seven lithographs, with the biblical texts on the creation of 
the world), color woodcuts for a novel by Jacob Picard, and a 
portfolio of etchings, Vision of Manhattan. His work is char- 
acterized by vivid imagination and emotional intensity. Most 
of his artistic works are exhibited at the Gustav-Wolf-Kunst- 
galerie in Oestringen, Germany. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.E. von Borries, Gustav Wolf: Das 
druckgraphische Werk (1982); B. Brahler, Gustav Wolf (1887-1947). 
Eine Weltanschauung in Bildern. Registry of artistic heritage in Oest- 
ringen (2000; Catalogue raisonné); Gustav-Wolf-Kunstgalerie Oes- 
tringen, Gustav Wolf. Schépfer visiondrer Kunst (1995). 


[Jihan Radjai-Ordoubadi (2™4 ed.)] 


°WOLE, JOHANN CHRISTOPH (1683-1739), German bib- 
liographer, *Hebraist, and Orientalist. Born at Wernigerode 
(Prussia). Wolf studied Hebrew at Wittenberg University and, 
during study tours in Holland and England, met such Chris- 
tian Hebraists as Vitringa, *Surenhuis, *Reland, and *Basnage. 
He became professor of Oriental languages and literature at 
the Hamburg gymnasium (1712) and was an ardent collector 
of Hebrew books and manuscripts. Deciding to devote himself 
to publishing a full list of all extant Hebrew books, he utilized 
the noted David *Oppenheim collection at Hanover for this 
purpose. The result of Wolf’s research was his Bibliotheca He- 
braea in 4 volumes (Hamburg, 1715-33). 

Volume 1 (1715) contains an alphabetical list of Jewish 
authors with biographical notes. Volume 2 (1721) is divided 
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into subject headings such as Bible, Apocrypha, Masorah, 
Mishnah, Talmud, Kabbalah, Hebrew grammar and antise- 
mitic literature, with a short description of the nature of the 
books listed. Volumes 3 (1727) and 4 (1733) are supplements 
to the first two. Although he drew upon the works of bibliog- 
raphers who preceded him (especially *Bartolocci and *Bass), 
Wolf offered in his Bibliotheca thousands of corrections and 
additions to the works of his predecessors. In 1829, when the 
Oppenheimer library was acquired by Oxford University for 
the *Bodleian collection, M. *Steinschneider used Wolf’s Bib- 
liotheca as the basis for the compilation of his Bodleian cata- 
logue, referring to Wolf’s work on almost every page. Until 
Steinschneider’s catalogue, Wolf’s Bibliotheca was considered 
the best Jewish bibliography, and Christian scholars for over 
a century and a half derived their knowledge on such works 
as the Mishnah and Talmud from Wolf’s book. 

Wolf also wrote a history of Hebrew lexicons (his Ph.D. 
dissertation at Wittenberg, 1705) and a book on the *Kara- 
ites, Notitia Karaeorum (Hamburg, 1714). He bequeathed his 
library, containing some 25,000 Hebrew books and manu- 
scripts, to the city library of Hamburg. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Gesch, 14-15; Bertheau, in: ADB, 44 
(1898), 545-8; Steinschneider, in: ZHB, 5 (1901), 84, no. 417; Stein- 
schneider, Cat Bod, xxxiv-xxxvi; 2730-32, no. 7394 (here called: 
Wolfius (Jos. Christoph)). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C.G. Joecher, 
Allgemeines Gelehrten Lexicon (1751) [1961], 2053-2055 (with bibl. of 
Wolf’s works); Sh. Brisman, A History and Guide to Judaic Bibliog- 
raphy (1977), 13-15. 

[Abraham Meir Habermann / Aya Elyada (24 ed.)] 


WOLFE, LEYZER (pseudonym of Eliezer Mekler; 1910-1943), 
Yiddish poet. His bizarre parodies, grotesques, and dramatic 
sketches bridged popular and elite impulses in the liter- 
ary group *Yung-Vilne. His first book, Evigingo (1936), was 
an exotic parody of Europe printed in the Roman alphabet. 
The collections Shvartse Perl (“Black Pearls,” 1939) and Lirik 
un Satire (1940) gathered poems published previously in the 
Yiddish press. In 1938-39, he mentored Yungvald, a group 
of younger aspiring writers, including Hirsh *Glick. Wolf 
died of hunger while a war refugee in Soviet Uzbekistan. A 
posthumous volume, Di Broyne Bestye (“The Brown Beast,” 
1943), satirized fascism. A selection of his best poems, Lider 
(1955), included a critical introduction and biographic sketch 
by Leyzer Ran. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 3 (1960) 278-9; S. Belis, in: Portretn un 
Problemen (1964), 115-36; J. Cammy, in: Polin: Studies in Polish Jewry, 
14 (2001), 170-91; E. Shulman, Yung-Vilne (1946), 40-4. 

[Justin D. Cammy (24 ed.)] 


WOLFE, LUCIEN (1857-1930), Anglo-Jewish publicist and 
historian. Wolf, who was born in London, was the son of a 
Bohemian political refugee who worked as a pipe manufac- 
turer. He began writing for newspapers at the age of 17. His first 
regular employment was with the Jewish World, of which he 
later became editor (1905-08). His fluency in French and Ger- 
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man was an asset in this profession, and he gradually became 
known asa foreign affairs expert. His articles in the Fortnightly 
Review and elsewhere, under the pseudonym “Diplomaticus,” 
commanded wide attention. From 1890 to 1909 he was foreign 
editor of the then-influential Daily Graphic. Aroused by the 
pogroms of 1881, Wolf became extremely interested in Rus- 
sian affairs, acquired a reputation as an expert in the field, and 
edited the bulletin Darkest Russia (1912-14). He was supplied 
clandestinely with information through a network initiated by 
Isaac Elhanan *Spektor. Wolf’s anti-Russian attitude made it 
difficult for him to continue to work as a foreign correspon- 
dent after Great Britain’s entry into World War 1 as Russia's 
ally. In 1917 he became the secretary of the Joint Foreign Com- 
mittee (of the *Anglo-Jewish Association and the *Board of 
Deputies of British Jews). As such, he attended the postwar 
Paris Peace Conference, where he was regarded as a spokes- 
man of “western” Jewry. Although he strongly opposed Jew- 
ish nationalism in any form, he was largely responsible for the 
*Minorities Treaties to safeguard the civil and religious rights 
of central and eastern European Jews. Subsequently, he ac- 
quired a reputation as an authority on minorities problems at 
the sessions of the *League of Nations at Geneva. Originally 
an admirer and, to some extent, supporter of Herzl, Wolf later 
became the principal English spokesman of anti-Zionism, 
though after 1905 he collaborated with *Zangwill in the Jew- 
ish Territorial Organization (see *Territorialism). His hopes 
that the Wilsonian settlement in Europe at the close of World 
War 1 would lead to the protection of its Jewish populations 
proved tragically naive. 

He had early begun research in Anglo-Jewish history, 
which he continued throughout his life. He wrote the cen- 
tennial life of Sir Moses *Montefiore (1884), was one of the 
organizers of the Anglo-Jewish Historical Exhibition of 1887, 
and founded the Jewish Historical Society of *England in 1893 
(serving repeatedly as its president). His principal work was 
on the “middle period” of Anglo-Jewish history (after the ex- 
pulsion of 1290) and on the resettlement. His contributions, 
based almost wholly on original sources, were of primary im- 
portance and placed the study of the subject on a new basis. 
These researches attracted Wolf to the history of the Marranos. 
He edited reports on trials of Jewish interest from the *Canary 
Islands Inquisition records and in 1925 prepared a report on 
the contemporary Marranos of *Portugal, a historical contri- 
bution of great importance. He contributed a most important 
article to the 11" edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica on 
antisemitism, on the history of which he was the recognized 
authority in the English-speaking world. His collected Essays 
in Jewish History, edited by Cecil Roth in 1934, contains an 
account of his life. In the non-Jewish sphere he wrote a life 
of the English statesman Lord Ripon (1921). During the last 
30 years of his life, he was hampered by almost total blind- 
ness (only partly relieved by an operation) but triumphantly 
overcame it. An account of Wolf’s wartime activities is Mark 
Levene’s War, Jews, and the New Europe: The Diplomacy of Lu- 
cien Wolf, 1914-1919 (1992). 
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[Cecil Roth] 


WOLFE, RICHARD RIEGEL (Subirana Lobo, Ricardo; 
1889-1982), plenipotentiary minister of Cuba in Israel (1961- 
73), scientist, and founder of the Wolf Foundation in 1975. 
Born in Hanover, Germany, he was a socialist during the 
government of the Kaiser, member of the then illegal Social- 
Democratic Party and the German Zionist movements of the 
left. He immigrated to Cuba in 1913. 

As a student of chemistry, he made an important discov- 
ery related to the recovery of residual iron during the founding 
process, which was successfully applied in steel mills around 
the world, making him a millionaire. In addition to Cuba, 
Germany, and Israel, he also lived at times in Barcelona, Italy, 
and Istanbul. In 1924, he married Francisca Subirana, a Cuban, 
and, contrary to tradition, adopted her surname. 

Although a successful businessman, he actively sup- 
ported the Cuban Revolution and its leader, Fidel Castro, from 
the beginning. He became an advisor to the government and 
promoted support for Land Reform. In 1961, he was named 
head of the Cuban Diplomatic Mission in Israel, the only 
Cuban embassy that the Revolutionary Government estab- 
lished at no cost because, as he had promised, Wolf paid for 
the building, salaries, and costs of representation. 

He planted the basis for a fertile relationship between 
Cuba, his adopted country, and Israel, through the creation 
of a Friendship Association that substituted for official chan- 
nels and promoted the collaboration of Israeli agricultural 
technicians with Cuba. Despite the difficulties imposed by the 
political alliances of the two countries, he added a profound 
dimension to the understanding of and empathy with Jewish 
reality among the Cuban leadership. 

When Cuba broke off diplomatic relations with Israel 
in 1973, Wolf, who was 84 years old, decided to stay in Israel. 
He and his wife Francesca founded the Wolf Foundation that 
awards prizes to outstanding scientists and artists, irrespec- 
tive of their nationality. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Corrales, The Chosen Island: Jews in 


Cuba (2005). 
[Maritza Corrales (24 ed.)] 


WOLFE, SIMON (1836-1923), U.S. lawyer, communal leader, 
and lobbyist. Born in Hinzweiler, Germany, Wolf, the son of 
Levi Wolf and nephew of Elias *Wolf, went to the United States 
in 1848 and settled in Ulrichsville, Ohio. In 1860 he served as 
an alternate delegate to the Democratic national convention, 
but shortly thereafter formed a lifelong allegiance to the Re- 
publican Party. Disillusioned with a business career, Wolf stud- 
ied law in 1862 and went to Washington, where he opened a 
law practice. After the presidential election of 1868, when he 
publicly defended General Ulyssses S. *Grant against charges 
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of antisemitism stemming from a Civil War incident, Wolf was 
rewarded with the post of recorder of deeds for the District of 
Columbia. He held this post until 1877, when political pres- 
sures forced his resignation, and then served as a judge of the 
municipal court in the district. In 1881 he became the United 
States consul in Egypt, where he tried to foster trade between 
the two countries. In 1882 Wolf resumed his law practice in 
Washington, p.c. At that time Washington was sufficiently 
provincial to allow easy access to all political leaders and Wolf 
availed himself of this privilege; he soon viewed himself as 
a spokesman for the U.S. Jewish community to the federal 
government and claimed a personal acquaintance with every 
president from Lincoln through Wilson. 

A skillful organizer, Wolf was the representative of *B’nai 
Brith in Washington, serving as its president in 1904. Early 
in his career he acquired the permanent chairmanship of the 
Committee on Civil and Religious Rights of the *Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations (see *Board of Delegates 
of American Israelites). He scored several achievements in 
social justice and liberal legal interpretations, which included 
a ruling from the immigration authorities that persons de- 
pendent on private charities were not liable to deportation 
as public charges, and the postponement for four years of the 
enactment of a restrictive immigrant literacy bill. He was said 
to have saved some 103,000 aliens from deportation through 
personal intervention. Wolf publicized the plight of Russian 
and Romanian Jewry by securing in 1870 the appointment 
of a Jew, Benjamin F. *Peixotto, as consul to Bucharest; by 
urging the publication of Secretary of State John Hay’s Roma- 
nian Note, reiterating basic rights for Jews; by helping to effect 
the quick release of the Kishinev Petition, aimed at world 
censure of Russian antisemitism; and by working for the ab- 
rogation of a discriminatory Russo-American commercial 
treaty (1911). As a spokesman for Reform Judaism, Wolf op- 
posed governmental attempts to identify Jews as a group and 
was vociferous in denying Zionist aspirations, a matter in 
which he claimed assurances from President Wilson. Jeal- 
ous of his prerogatives, Wolf engaged in internecine quarrels 
with the *American Jewish Committee. A member of the 
Washington Board of Charities and of its Board of Educa- 
tion, he served as president of the Washington Hebrew Con- 
gregation. Wolf wrote numerous articles and two large works: 
The American Jew as Soldier, Patriot and Citizen (1895), a 
study of Jews in the U.S. armed forces (1774-1865), and an 
autobiography, The Presidents I Have Known (1918). A col- 
lection of Selected Addresses and Papers appeared in 1926. 
His papers are on deposit at the American Jewish Histori- 
cal Society. 

Wolf’s son, ADOLF GRANT (1869-1947), was born in 
Washington, D.c., admitted to the bar in 1893, and for 11 years 
conducted a law practice in Washington. In the early 1900s 
he was appointed associate justice of the Supreme Court of 
Puerto Rico, serving on the bench until 1941, when he retired. 
He was also a member of the Commission of Uniform State 
Laws (Puerto Rico) from 1918 to 1930. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.J. Kohler, in: AyHsP, 29 (1925), 198-206; 

D.H. and E.L. Panitz, ibid., 47 (1957), 76-100; E.L. Panitz, ibid., 53 
(1963), 99-1305 55 (1965), 57-97. 

[Esther Panitz] 


WOLFE, Canadian family. RAY D. WOLFE (1917-1990), entre- 
preneur and philanthropist, and ROSE SENDEROWITZ WOLFE 
(1919- ), social worker, community leader, fundraiser, and 
philanthropist, were both born into eastern European immi- 
grant working-class families in Toronto. They married in 1940 
after Rose graduated with a degree in social work and Ray with 
a degree in arts from the University of Toronto. 

Ray, who had failed his university courses in finance and 
commerce, masterminded the growth of a small family pro- 
duce wholesaler into the Oshawa Group - one of Canada’s larg- 
est food-drug-department store businesses. After serving in 
the Royal Canadian Air Force in 1943-46, Ray returned to his 
floundering family business and as chairman and cEo built it 
into a major Canadian corporation. He established a personal 
reputation for business acumen, honesty, and philanthropy. He 
was appointed to the boards of large Canadian corporations, 
becoming the first Jew to sit on the boards of Canadian Pacific 
Limited and the Bank of Nova Scotia. He was very active in 
the Jewish community, serving on the boards of the Canadian 
Friends of Haifa University, Canada-Israel Institute for Indus- 
trial Research and Development, and the Canadian Council of 
Christians and Jews. He was chair of the United Jewish Wel- 
fare Fund, a governor of Toronto's Mount Sinai Hospital, and 
founding publisher and chair of the weekly Canadian Jewish 
News. The Ray D. Wolfe Fellowship, which supports advanced 
research in Jewish studies at the University of Toronto, was 
established in his memory by the Canadian Jewish News. In 
1980 Ray was awarded the Order of Canada. 

In 2000, the Rose and Ray Wolfe Chair in Holocaust 
Studies was established at the University of Toronto. The chair 
was created by Rose and reflected her long association with the 
university and her devotion to social welfare and human rights 
issues. Rose's early social work career with Toronto's Jewish 
Family and Child Service placed her with Jewish youngsters 
who had survived the Holocaust and entered Canada as or- 
phans in 1947-48. This professional work led Rose to a career 
as a volunteer which focused on education, social justice, and 
community relations. She was active in more than 20 social, 
cultural, and educational organizations. From 1983 to 1991, 
while an officer of the Canadian Jewish Congress (Ontario), 
Rose served as chair of the Joint Community Relations com- 
mittee devoted to improving Jewish relations with other eth- 
nic groups, the media, and government. She was also a mem- 
ber of the board of the Banting Research Institute, McMichael 
Canadian Art Collection, and the Pearson College of the Pa- 
cific. Among her affiliations, Rose was a director of Mount 
Sinai Hospital, where the family established the Ray D. Wolfe 
Department of Family Medicine. 

Rose’s many positions included the presidency of the 
Jewish Family and Child Service in Toronto, the Women’s Di- 
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vision of the uja, and the Federation of Jewish Women’s Orga- 
nizations. She became the first female president of the Toronto 
Jewish Congress (later the uya Federation of Greater Toronto), 
responsible for all Jewish social agencies and educational in- 
stitutions, and in 1991-97 she served as the first Jewish chan- 
cellor of the University of Toronto, where she had long been 
a key fundraiser. She was honored with an honorary doctor 
of laws degree from the University in 1998, the Human Re- 
lations Award from the Canadian Council of Christians and 
Jews in 1985, and the 1980 Jewish National Fund’s Negev Din- 
ner. Rose Wolfe was awarded the Order of Ontario in 1982 and 
the Order of Canada in 1999. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Francis, Controlling Interest. Who Owns 


Canada? (1986), 152-57. 
[Paula Draper (274 ed.)] 


WOLFE, ALANS. (1942-_ ), U.S. scholar of political science. 
Born in Philadelphia, Wolfe received his bachelor’s degree 
from Temple University in 1963. He did graduate work in po- 
litical science at Vanderbilt University and in 1967 received 
his Ph.D. in political science from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. From 1966 to 1968 he was an assistant professor of po- 
litical science at Douglass College, and from 1968 to 1970 was 
assistant professor at the College of Old Westbury of the State 
University of New York. Wolfe taught as a visiting scholar at 
several universities, including Harvard and the University of 
California at Berkeley. In 1979 he joined the faculty of Queens 
College as an associate professor, later becoming a full pro- 
fessor of sociology. 

In 1991 Wolfe was named the dean of the Graduate Fac- 
ulty of Political and Social Science and the Michael E. Gellert 
Professor of Sociology and Political Science at the New School 
for Social Research. In 1993 he joined Boston University as 
university professor and professor of sociology and political 
science. He was named the director of the Boisi Center for Re- 
ligion and American Public Life at Boston College in 1999, also 
holding an appointment as professor of political science. 

A contributing editor of The New Republic and The Wil- 
son Quarterly, Wolfe also wrote for Harper’s, The Atlantic 
Monthly, and Commonweal. He wrote America’s Impasse: The 
Rise and Fall of the Politics of Growth (1981), in which he ar- 
gues that differences between the Republican and Democratic 
parties have diminished as the demands of economics have 
become paramount. His works One Nation, After All (1998) 
and Moral Freedom: The Search for Virtue in a World of Choice 
(2001) were selected as New York Times Notable Books of the 
Year. His many other works include The Transformation of 
American Religion: How We Actually Practice Our Faith (2003), 
An Intellectual in Public (2003), and Return to Greatness: How 
America Lost Its Sense of Purpose and What It Needs to Do to 
Recover It (2005). 

Wolfe received numerous grants and awards, including 
grants from the Russell Sage Foundation, the Templeton Foun- 
dation, and the Lilly Endowment. He was the George Herbert 
Walker Bush Fellow at the American Academy in Berlin in 
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2004, and he received the Award for Public Understanding 
of Sociology from the American Sociological Association in 
2001. He served as an advisor to President Bill Clinton for the 
State of the Union Address in 1995. 


[Dorothy Bauhoff (2"4 ed.)] 


WOLFE, BERTRAM DAVID (1896-1977), U.S. historiogra- 
pher. Born in New York City, Wolfe became involved in radical 
politics, first as a socialist and later as a member of the Work- 
ers (Communist) Party. He edited the party’s organ, The Com- 
munist, 1927-28. In 1929 he was expelled from the party and 
became active in the Communist opposition group. He thus 
became what was called a “Lovestoneite,’ one of the Right Op- 
position the party expelled along with Jay Lovestone. Wolfe 
later broke with the Marxist left. 

Wolfe and his wife, Ella, had experience of the Soviet 
Union in the early years of Stalin’s rule and knew the Rus- 
sian leader personally. Wolfe’s scholarly work was chiefly in 
the field of Marxist history and Soviet affairs. His book Three 
Who Made a Revolution (1948) is a biographical study of 
Lenin, Trotsky, and Stalin. Among his other works are Keep 
America out of War (with N. Thomas (1939); Communist To- 
talitarianism (1961), first published under the title Six Keys to 
the Soviet System (1956); Marxism, One Hundred Years in the 
Life of a Doctrine (1965); Strange Communists I Have Known 
(1965); The Bridge and the Abyss (1967); and An Ideology in 
Power (1969). A Life in Two Centuries: An Autobiography was 
published in 1981. He was also the biographer of Diego Rivera, 
e.g., The Fabulous Life of Diego Rivera (1963). 

Wolfe was a fellow of the Russian Institute of Columbia 
University and the Hoover Library. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Lennard (ed.), Lenin and the 20% 
Century: A Bertram D. Wolfe Retrospective (1984); R. Hessen (ed.), 
Breaking with Communism: The Intellectual Odyssey of Bertram D. 


Wolfe (1990). 
[Ezra Mendelsohn / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


WOLFE, HUMBERT (Umberto Wolff; 1885-1940), English 
poet and critic. He was born in Milan but was taken as a baby 
to Bradford, England, where his father was a wool merchant. 
He was naturalized in 1891. Wolfe was educated at Bradford 
Grammar School and Oxford and went into the civil service, 
where he rose to be deputy secretary at the Ministry of Labor 
(1938-40). During World War 1, from 1915 to 1918, he held 
an important position in the Ministry of Munitions. Wolfe's 
first published poems, a collection entitled London Sonnets 
(1920), were characterized by a certain facetiousness and by 
an attempt to imitate colloquial speech. Other early works in- 
cluded Shylock Reasons with Mr. Chesterton (1920), Circular 
Saws (1923), Lampoons (1925), Humoresque (1926), and a long 
verse satire on the popular press, News of the Devil (1926). His 
first real success was a volume of light verse entitled Cursory 
Rhymes (1927). Later volumes, notably Requiem (1927), took 
life more seriously. The Uncelestial City (1930) represented 
an unsuccessful return to his earlier manner, and volumes in 
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his more usual strain which appeared over the next ten years 
added little to his reputation. He translated Rostand’s Cyrano 
de Bergerac (1937) and wrote an English adaptation of Jené 
*Heltai’s Hungarian verse comedy, The Silent Knight (1937). His 
critical writings include studies of Herrick, Shelley, and Ten- 
nyson. Wolfe was only mildly interested in Jewish affairs but 
translated Edmond *Fleg’s Wall of Weeping (1929) and some of 
*Heine’s poems. His autobiographical works, Now a Stranger 
(1933) and The Upward Anguish (1938), reveal his sense of 
alienation from Jews and Judaism; in 1908 he had become an 
Anglican. Rather incongruously, Wolfe also wrote excellent 
accounts of the Ministry of Munitions during World War 1 
which are highly regarded as administrative history. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Leftwich, in: National Jewish Monthly (Jan. 
1941); N. Bentwich, in: Menorah Journal, 31 (Jan.—-March 1943), 34-45. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; P. Bagguley, Harlequin in 


Whitehall (1997). 
[Philip D. Hobsbaum] 


WOLFENBUETTEL, town in Lower Saxony, Germany. There 
was a small Jewish community in Wolfenbuettel during the 
186 century. In 1781 a synagogue was erected to replace the 
prayer room that had previously been in use. After a new syna- 
gogue was dedicated in 1893, the old one was used as a private 
dwelling. A cemetery was acquired by the community in 1724 
(it was desecrated in 1938). The small community is mainly 
known for the Jewish school that was established in the town. 
In 1786 Philip Samson and his brother Herz, *Landrabbiner 
and *Court Jew of the duke of Brunswick, founded a bet mi- 
drash for poor boys, under the directorship of Philip, where 
four to five hours a week were set aside for secular studies 
(German, arithmetic, etc.). Ten years later another school 
was founded, endowed by Herz’s widow. In 1806-07, under 
the influence of Israel *Jacobson, the schools amalgamated 
and revolutionized their curriculum. Less emphasis was given 
to talmudic studies, which were eventually replaced by cat- 
echism. The innovations were carried out by one of the first 
pupils, S.M. Ehrenburg, who conducted the earliest confirma- 
tion ceremony in 1807. The first to be confirmed was Leopold 
*Zunz, who taught in the school for five years; his contempo- 
rary at school was the historian I.M. *Jost. Attendance at the 
Samsonsche Freischule grew from about a dozen pupils in the 
late 18" century to 150-200 a century later, when it had be- 
come a recognized Realgymnasium (high school). It included 
a hostel. French and English were taught, and Jewish studies 
included Bible with Mendelssohn’s translation, Jewish laws 
and customs, and a little Jewish history. The trend was that of 
liberal Judaism. The school was closed on Sabbaths and open 
on Sundays. In 1928 it was closed following the post-World 
War 1 inflation. There were 125 Jews living in Wolfenbuettel 
in 1932 and 112 in 1933. They maintained two philanthropic 
organizations. The community ceased to exist during World 
War 11. There are memorials at the Jewish cemetery (from 
the 1970s and 1980s). A memorial (inaugurated in 1988) and 
a commemorative plaque (inaugurated in 2000) are dedicated 
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to the former synagogue. In 2005 a new memorial was built to 
commemorate the Jewish citizens who lived in Wolfenbuettel 
during the Nazi era. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Schulze in: Zeitschrift fuer die Geschichte 
der Juden, 3 (1966), 1-11; idem, in: Braunschweigisches Jahrbuch, 
48/49 (1967-69), 23-61, 62-85; M. Eliav, Ha-Hinnukh ha- Yehudi be- 
Germanyah (1960), index. ADD BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Busch, Sam- 
sonschule Wolfenbuettel 1786-1928. Ausstellung aus Anlass der 200. 
Wiederkehr des Gruendungstages (Veroeftentlichungen des Braun- 
schweigischen Landesmuseums, vol. 46) (1986); Sie werden lernen von 
deinen Worten. Kostbare hebraeische Buecher in der Herzog August 
Bibliothek (1988); M. Berg, Juedische Schulen in Niedersachsen (Be- 
itraege zur historischen Bildungsforschung, vol. 28) (2003). 


[Abraham J. Brawer] 


WOLFENSOHN, JAMES DAVID (1933-_), international 
peace envoy, Olympian, philanthropist, investment banker 
and president of the World Bank. Wolfensohn was born in 
Sydney, Australia, and enrolled at age 16 at Sydney University, 
where he discovered a latent talent for fencing. Five years later, 
Wolfensohn fenced for Australia in the 1956 Olympics. That 
same year he completed his law degree and the following year, 
was accepted to do an M.B.A. at Harvard. 

After a few years, he returned to Australia where his ca- 
reer as an international investment banker took seed. Over 
the years he held several executive-level positions in firms in 
Australia, the U.S., and the United Kingdom. In his late for- 
ties, he opened his own boutique investment bank. 

Passionate about the performing arts, he was always 
closely involved in a range of cultural activities. As chairman 
of the board of Carnegie Hall, he was a driving force behind 
its restoration. 

When he was appointed chairman of the board of trust- 
ees of the John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts in 
Washington, D.c., the center was economically and philosoph- 
ically troubled. He changed its focus, concentrating on educa- 
tion and increasing performance and outreach initiatives. For 
his contribution to the arts, Wolfensohn received numerous 
awards, including a Knight Commander of the Most Excel- 
lent Order of the British Empire. 

As a committed philanthropist, he was devoted to hu- 
manitarian causes. He was president of the International Fed- 
eration of Multiple Sclerosis Societies and personally financed 
AIDS initiatives for the disabled. Widely recognized for his 
voluntary work, he was decorated by the governments of Aus- 
tralia, Brazil, France, Germany, Georgia, Morocco, Norway, 
Peru, Pakistan, and Russia. 

A proud Jew, Wolfensohn chaired the Jerusalem Foun- 
dation, was a director of the Jerusalem Music Center and a 
member of the advisory committee of Yad Hanadiv. He won 
the American Jewish Committee Herbert H. Lehman, Hu- 
man Relations Award, and was a trustee of the Fifth Avenue 
Synagogue. 

Wolfensohn received nine honorary doctorates, served as 
chairman of the board of the Institute for Advanced Study at 
Princeton University, and was a fellow of the American Acad- 
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emy of Arts and Sciences and of the American Philosophical 
Society. He was a member of both the Council on Foreign 
Relations and the Century Association of New York and an 
honorary trustee of the Brookings Institution. 

During his presidency of the World Bank between 1995 
and 2005, Wolfensohn made poverty reduction the raison 
detre of the Bank and changed its face by describing the chal- 
lenge of development in terms of people not numbers. 

As his term at the bank was ending, in 2005 the Quar- 
tet of powers — the United States, Russia, the United Nations 
and the European Union, which had joined together to help 
to attain peace in the longstanding Arab/Israeli conflict - ap- 
pointed Wolfensohn as their special envoy for peace. 


[Jill Margo (2"4 ed.)] 


WOLFENSTEIN, ALFRED (1888-1945), German poet, play- 
wright, and translator. Born in Halle an der Saale, Wolfenstein 
qualified as a lawyer but lived as a freelance writer in Berlin 
and Munich until he emigrated to Prague after the Nazis came 
to power. In 1938 he fled to Paris and, after the German oc- 
cupation, wandered through France, eventually returning to 
the capital under an assumed name. The liberation found him 
seriously ill, and he committed suicide in a hospital. Wolfen- 
stein was an expressionist poet with no overt political or so- 
cial outlook. He always emphasized the loneliness of the art- 
ist but confessed his Jewishness in the essay Juedisches Wesen 
und neue Dichtung (1922). 

His verse collections include Die gottlosen Jahre (1914), 
Die Freundschaft. Neue Gedichte (1917), and Menschlicher 
Kaempfer (1919). He also published lyrical dramas and a col- 
lection of 30 stories, Die gefaehrlichen Engel (1936). His other 
works include a prizewinning biographical study of the French 
poet Rimbaud (1930) and various translations from French 
and English. He edited two volumes of the poetry annual Die 
Erhebung (1919, 1920) and an anthology of world poetry, Stim- 
men der Voelker (1938). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: 111. Mumm, Alfred Wolfenstein. Eine Einfueh- 
rung in sein Werk und eine Auswahl (1955). 


[Rudolf Kayser] 


WOLFERT, IRA (1908-1997), author and journalist. Best 
known for his reporting during World War 11 and for his Pulit- 
zer Prize-winning book, Battle for the Solomons (1943), Wolf- 
ert also wrote American Guerrilla in the Philippines (1945) and 
published short stories in various magazines. His novel, Tuck- 
ers People (1943), was based to a very large extent on material 
he had gathered as a reporter. It was filmed in 1948 as Force 
of Evil. In 1948 he published An Act of Love, with characters 
burdened by their Jewishness. His career fell into eclipse over 
the next two decades but interest in his work revived some- 
what in the 1970s. 


WOLFF, ABRAHAM ALEXANDER (1801-1891), chief rabbi 
of Copenhagen. Born in Darmstadt, Germany, he graduated 
from the University of Giessen in 1821, writing for his disser- 
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tation Der Prophet Habakkuk (Darmstadt, 1822). Some years 
later he wrote Torat Yisrael, a textbook on Judaism which was 
translated into Dutch, Danish, and Swedish. After serving 
in the rabbinate of Giessen for two years, in 1828 he was ap- 
pointed chief rabbi in Copenhagen, continuing in office for 
over 62 years. During this period, Wolff, who combined the 
traditional spirit with a modern outlook, had a decisive in- 
fluence in shaping the character of the Denmark community. 
He succeeded in reconciling the traditional and liberal par- 
ties. In the new synagogue, built on his initiative in 1833, Wolff 
was able to unify the disintegrated community. He instituted 
the traditional services with revisions, accompanied by a ser- 
mon. Many of his sermons have been published. He provided 
a Danish translation of the prayer book (1856) and translated 
the Pentateuch and haftarot (1891-94, part published post- 
humously). In Talmudfjender (1878) he replied to attacks by 
some Danish clergymen on the Jews and Judaism. Wolff also 
wrote Bibelhistorie for Skole og Hjem (1867), a biblical history 
for Jewish school and home use, and defended his innova- 
tions in the ritual in Ateret Shalom ve-Emet, or Stimmen der 
aeltesten glaubwuerdigsten Rabbinen ueber die Pijutim (1857). 
He was awarded the title of professor and created a Knight of 
the Order of Danebrog. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: T.H. Erslew, Almindeligt Forfatter-Lexicon, 3 
(1853), and supplement, 3 (1868); Simonsen et al., in: Jodisk Familien- 
blad (May 15, 1929); B. Balslev, Danske Joders Historie (1932), 54-57, 
74f., 14f.; Edelmann, in: Dansk biografisk Leksikon, 26 (1944), 242-7; 
Wilhelm, in: yLBI, 3 (1958), 319-21; C.D. Lippe, Bibliographisches Lexi- 


con, 1 (1881), 542-6. 
[Leni Yahil] 


WOLFF, ALBERT LOUIS (1884-1970), conductor and com- 
poser. Born in Paris, Wolff was associated with the Opéra 
Comique, becoming chorus master in 1908, conductor in 1911, 
and principal conductor in 1922. In 1924 he was made musi- 
cal director of the Théatre des Champs Elysées, and later con- 
ducted the Concerts Lamoureux and the Concerts Pasdeloup. 
Famous as a conductor of French music, he toured widely in 
Europe and in South America (1940-45) and conducted at 
the New York Metropolitan Opera (1919-21). His best-known 
work is the opera L’Oiseau bleu (1919). 


WOLFE, BERNHARD (1812-1879), also Bendit Wolff or 
Wolff-Benda, German journalist and publisher. Born the sec- 
ond son of the Berlin banker Marcus Wolff (1759-1835), Bern- 
hard Wolff was trained in medicine but took up journalism. 
After the death of his father, who had lost all his assets, Wolff 
joined the old Berlin book publishing firm Vossische Buch- 
handlung as part-owner, translating scientific works from 
French and English. Shortly before the 1848 revolution he ac- 
quired the Berliner Bank-, Bérsen- und Handelszeitung and, 
in April 1848, was among the founders of the liberal Berlin 
daily National-Zeitung, which he managed till 1850, finally 
becoming its owner. 

In 1849, with the backing of the electrical entrepreneur 
Werner Siemens (1816-1892), Wolff established the world’s first 
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telegraphic news agency in Berlin, the Telegraphisches Kor- 
respondenzbuero Bernhard Wolff, later called Wolff’s Teleg- 
raphisches Bureau (wTB). WTB was to become the most im- 
portant German news agency, expanding to other German 
cities and several European capitals, and even taking over 
*Reuter’s office in Berlin. In 1865, wTB was transformed into 
a joint-stock company, the Continental Telegraphen Compag- 
nie; the Prussian government also started to subsidize wTB. 
Wolff remained director of the firm until the 1870s; from the 
1870s on, WTB had official standing, being virtually owned by 
the German government. In 1933, the Nazis changed the name 
of wTB to Deutsches Nachrichten-Bureau (DNB) which, in 
1946, became the Allgemeiner Deutscher Nachrichtendienst 
(apN), the official news agency of the German Democratic 
Republic. In 1994, it merged into the Deutscher Depeschen- 
Dienst (ppp) agency. Wolff’s National-Zeitung eventually 
became part of the *Mosse publishing house. Wolff died in 
Berlin. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Salomon, Geschichte des Deutschen Zei- 
tungswesens, 3 (1906); EM. Feldhaus, in: ADB, 55 (1910), 661-2; F. 
Fuchs, Telegraphische Nachrichtenbueros (1919); Wininger 6 (1931), 
311-2; J. Jacobson, Die Judenbuergerbiicher der Stadt Berlin 1809-1851 
(1962), no. 920, 481; J. Wilke (ed.), Telegraphenbueros und Nachrich- 
tenagenturen in Deutschland (1991); D. Basse, Wolff’s Telegraphisches 
Bureau 1849 bis 1933 (1991); H.J. Teuteberg and C. Neutsch (eds.), Von 
Fluegeltelegrafen zum Internet (1998). 


[Johannes Valentin Schwarz (2"¢ ed.)] 


WOLFF, CHARLOTTE (1897-1986), pioneering Jewish les- 
bian physician, psychotherapist, and sexology researcher in 
Germany and England. Born in Riesenburg, West Prussia, 
but raised in Danzig and Dresden, Charlotte Wolff matric- 
ulated at the University of Freiburg in 1920 and studied in 
K6nigsberg and Tiibingen before completing her doctorate in 
medicine in Berlin in 1926. In 1931, she began working in the 
Institute for Electrophysical Therapy at the Neukélln clinic 
and was appointed its director the following year. She also 
had a small private medical and psychotherapeutic practice. 
An active member of the Verein Sozialistischer Arzten (As- 
sociation of Socialist Physicians), Wolff did volunteer work 
in a marriage counseling center in Berlin, distributing family 
planning information and providing poor women with con- 
traception devices. 

After the Nazi takeover in 1933, Charlotte Wolff was dis- 
missed from her position in the outpatient clinic and was de- 
tained briefly by the Gestapo. Soon thereafter, she managed 
to escape to France and then England and began researching 
and writing books on chirology; she initially supported herself 
by analyzing hands because, as a refugee, she was not permit- 
ted to practice medicine. In 1937, Wolff became a permanent 
resident of England and gained permission to practice as a 
psychotherapist. In 1941, she was made a Fellow of the Brit- 
ish Psychological Society and in 1947, she became a natural- 
ized British citizen, but she was not officially reinstated as a 
physician until 1952. 
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In the 1960s, while writing her first autobiography, ho- 
mosexuality became Charlotte Wolff’s new field of research. 
She published Love Between Women (1973), a landmark study 
based on interviews with more than a hundred lesbians. She 
later wrote a book on bisexuality and a 1986 biography of Mag- 
nus Hirschfeld, the pioneering German-Jewish sexologist. In 
the 1970s, her books began to be translated into German; she 
was invited to come to Germany to speak about her experi- 
ences and her research on homosexuality and bisexuality in 
1978 and again in 1979. As a Jew and a lesbian, Wolff believed 
that she was a quintessential outsider belonging to two per- 
secuted minorities, but towards the end of her life, she found 
acceptance in British and German lesbian feminist circles, 
making important contributions to the study of homosexu- 
ality in both her adopted country and her native land. Other 
books include Studies in Hand Reading (1936); The Human 
Hand (1942); The Hand in Psychological Diagnosis (1950); On 
the Way to Myself: Communications to a Friend (1969); and 
Hindsight (1980). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Alpart, Like Bread on the Seder Plate 
(1997), 141-49; H. Pass Freidenreich. Female, Jewish, and Educated 
(2002); R. Wall, Verbrannt, verboten, vergessen (1988), 211-13. 


[Harriet Pass Freidenreich (2™4 ed.)] 


WOLFF, GUSTAV (1834-1913), British shipbuilder. Wolff was 
born in Hamburg to a Jewish family which had been baptized 
as Lutherans. He came to Liverpool in 1849 to join his uncle, a 
partner in a large firm of shipowners, and served an appren- 
ticeship in engineering. From 1857 he was a partner in the Bel- 
fast shipbuilding firm of Harland & Wolff, which became one 
of the largest in the world and was also a leading manufac- 
turer of shipping equipment such as marine rope. Much of the 
prosperity of late Victorian Belfast was due to his firm, which 
employed 15,000 men at the time of his death. Wolff served as 
a Unionist (Conservative) member of Parliament for a Belfast 
seat from 1892 until 1910. Although he was an Anglican, he 
maintained extensive contacts with the Jewish community in 
Britain and with overseas Jewish entrepreneurs, such as Al- 
bert *Ballin in Germany. Wolff died soon after his firm built 
its most famous ship. Tragically, it was the S.S. Titanic. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; DBB, 5, 854-59; M.S. Moss and 
J.R. Hume, Shipbuilders to the World: 125 Years of Harland & Wolff, 


1861-1986 (1986). 
[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 


WOLFF, HERMANN (1845-1902), concert manager and 
music critic. Born in Cologne, Wolff served for some time as 
Anton *Rubinstein’s secretary. In 1881 he founded the concert 
management firm in Berlin bearing his name (later known as 
H. Wolffand J. Sachs), which became well known throughout 
Europe and was associated not only with the promotion of 
individual artists but also with the organization of important 
concert series in Berlin and Hamburg. Wolff was also editor 
of the Neue Berliner Musikzeitung (1878-79) and coeditor of 
the Musikwelt. 
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WOLFF, JEANETTE (1888-1976), prominent German Jew- 
ish Socialist. Born in Bocholt, Westphalia, she qualified as 
a nurse, later became an educationist and, after moving to 
Belgium, joined the Socialist Party and became active in the 
Labor Youth Movement. She returned to Germany in 1910 
where she continued her political activity, and after her mar- 
riage took an increasing interest in Jewish activities, joining 
the German Jewish Women’s Organization, which she repre- 
sented on the Council of the Red Cross during World War 1. 
After the war she became a prominent member of, and pub- 
lic speaker for, the Society of German Citizens of the Jewish 
Faith. As a result of her fearless denunciation of Nazism, she 
was placed under protective custody when the Nazis came to 
power and, although released in 1935, was continually harassed 
by the Gestapo and was eventually deported to the Riga ghetto 
and other camps. Returning to Berlin in 1946 she rejoined the 
Socialist Party, was elected a deputy to the West Berlin House 
of Representatives, and from 1952 to 1961 was a member of the 
Bundestag. Wolff continued her Jewish activities. She was co- 
chairman of the Union of German Jewish Women, vice chair- 
man of the Central Council of Jews in Germany, and chairman 
of the Society for Christian-Jewish Cooperation. 

She was awarded the Great Service Cross of the Ger- 
man Order of Merit of the West German Government and 
the Leo Baeck Prize of the Central Council of Jews in Ger- 
many in 1975. 

Wolff wrote Sadism as Lunacy on her experiences in the 
concentration camps, in which she attempted to analyze ob- 
jectively the reasons for Nazi barbarity. Her autobiography 
Mit Bibel und Bebel remained in fragments and was pub- 
lished in 1980. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Albrecht, “Jeanette Wolff — Ja- 
kob Altmaier - Peter Bachstein. Die drei Abgeordneten jiidischer 
Herkunft des Deutschen Bundestages in den 5oer und zu Beginn 
der 6oer Jahre,” in: J. Schoeps (et al), Menora. Jahrbuch fuer deutsch- 
juedische Geschichte 1995 (1995), 267-99; G. Lange, Jeanette Wolff. 
1888-1876. Eine Biographie (1988); C. Moss, “Verfolgung und Ver- 
nichtung in juedischen Selbstzeugnissen: Jeanette Wolff und Marga 
Spiegel,” in. J.-P. Barbian, M. Brocke, L. Heid (eds.), Juden im Ruhrge- 
biet. Vom Zeitalter der Aufklaerung bis in die Gegenwart (1999); 
B. Seemann, Jeanette Wolff. Politikerin und engagierte Demokratin 
(1888-1976) (2000). 


WOLFF, JOSEPH (1795-1862), world traveler and Chris- 
tian missionary to the Jews in the Oriental Diaspora. Born in 
Weilersbach, Bavaria, the son of a rabbi, he converted to Ca- 
tholicism in 1812. He was admitted to the Collegio Romani in 
1816, but after being expelled because of his heretical views, he 
moved to England and joined the Anglican Church. In 1827 
he married the daughter of the Earl of Oxford, and their son 
was Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, the well-known diplomat 
and politician. He studied Oriental languages and theology at 
universities in Vienna and Tuebingen, among others. Thereaf- 
ter he became a missionary to the Jews, traveling to Palestine, 
Kurdistan, Mesopotamia, Turkey, Persia, Khurasan, Bukhara, 
India, Yemen, Abyssinia, and many European countries. 
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He undertook his first great missionary journey to the 
Orient in 1821, which he described in Missionary Journal and 
Memoirs of Reverend Joseph Wolff (3 vols. London, 1827-29). 
After touring the British Isles and Holland in 1827, and Pal- 
estine and Cyprus in 1829, in 1831 he undertook his second 
journey to Asia, which he described in Researches and Mis- 
sionary Labours Among the Jews, Mohammedans, and other 
Sects (1831-1834) (2 vols., London, 1835). In 1836 he traveled 
to the U.S., where he delivered a sermon before Congress in 
Washington, received a degree at Annapolis, Maryland, and 
was ordained as deacon in New Jersey. In 1838, however, he 
returned to England, accepting a parish in Somerset and oc- 
cupying this office until his death. He left in 1843 for a second 
journey to Bukhara, having offered to search for Charles Stod- 
dart and A. Conolly, two high-ranking English officers impris- 
oned by the emir of Bukhara. However, they had been exe- 
cuted before his arrival, and Wolff himself narrowly escaped 
a similar fate. The Bukharan episode is described in Narrative 
of a Mission to Bukhara to Ascertain the Fate of Colonel Stod- 
dart and Captain Conolly (2 vols., London, 1845), which ran 
into seven editions. 

His writings contain interesting and valuable details 
about the Jews and Jewish communities in the regions he had 
visited, but because of his missionary zeal and erratic charac- 
ter, Wolff’s data lack objectivity and reliability. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Wolff, Travels and Adventures. An Autobi- 
ography, 2 vols. (1861); H.L. Palmer, Joseph Wolff; His Romantic Life 
and Travels (1935); G. Wint (ed.), Mission to Bokhara (1969). 


[Walter Joseph Fischel] 


WOLFF, THEODOR (1868-1943), German journalist, poli- 
tician, and editor-in-chief of the Berliner Tageblatt (est. 1872). 
Born in Berlin, the son of a wholesale dealer, Wolff joined the 
publishing house of his uncle Rudolf *Mosse in 1887. There he 
trained as a clerk and started writing for the Berliner Tageblatt. 
In 1889, together with Maximilian *Harden, he was among the 
founders of the Freie Buehne, an independent theater modeled 
after the Théatre-Libre in Paris. He was appointed chief Paris 
correspondent in 1894 and reported the *Dreyfus trial, side by 
side with his colleague Theodor *Herzl from Vienna. In 1906, 
he was called back to Berlin as editor-in-chief of the Berliner 
Tageblatt, which he made a leading liberal paper in and out- 
side Germany until 1933. In his widely read Monday evening 
editorials, signed “rw,” Wolff followed a policy of Franco-Ger- 
man understanding and Anglo-German rapprochement. At 
the outbreak of World War 1 he opposed extreme nationalist 
tendencies and annexationist demands. Often in difficulties 
with the censor, he was for some time forbidden to write. In 
1918, together with E. *Feder and others, Wolff was among the 
founders of the German Democratic Party (DpP) but resigned 
in 1927 largely because of its rather right-wing Kulturpolitik. 
Until 1932, he served as a political advisor to Gustav Strese- 
mann (1878-1929) and Heinrich Bruening (1885-1970). 
After the rise of Hitler, Wolff, regarded as a leading rep- 
resentative of the Weimar system, was forced to flee Germany 
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and left Berlin on the night of the Reichstag fire (February 27, 
1933). Via Munich and Austria, he first went to Zurich and, 
in 1934, on to Nice. In 1937, he was officially expatriated. He 
continued his literary and journalistic work, contributing to 
papers such as the Pariser Tageblatt of G. *Bernhard and the 
Aufbau in New York. In autumn 1941, his visa to the U.S. ex- 
pired before he was able to use it. In May 1943 he was arrested 
in Nice by the Italian army, handed over to the Gestapo and 
sent to Germany, where he was detained at several concen- 
tration camps, including Sachsenhausen and Oranienburg. 
In August 1943, he was taken to the Jewish hospital in Berlin- 
Moabit, where he died the following month. 

Besides novels and plays, Wolff published various vol- 
umes of political surveys and memoirs, including Der Heide 
(1891), Der Untergang (1892), Die Suender (1894), Die stille Insel 
(1894), Niemand weifs es (1895), Die Koenigin (1898), Pariser 
Tagebuch (1908), Spaziergéinge (1909), Vollendete Tatsachen, 
1914-1917 (1918), Das Vorspiel (1924), and Anatole France 
(1924). After 1933 there appeared Der Krieg des Pontius Pila- 
tus (1934), Der Marsch durch zwei Jahrzehnte (1936; reprinted 
in 1989 as Die Wilhelminische Epoche), and Die Schwimmerin 
(1937); posthumously published was “Die Juden.?” Ein Doku- 
ment aus dem Exil 1942/43 (1984). 

In 1961, the foundation of the Hamburg paper Die Welt 
established the Theodor-Wolff-Preis for outstanding journal- 
istic achievements. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wininger 6 (1931), 316; W.E. Mosse, 
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LBIYB, 21 (1976), 143-72; W. Koehler, Der Chefredakteur Theodor Wolff 
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[Erich Gottgetreu / Johannes Valentin Schwarz (2"¢ ed.)] 


WOLFF, WERNER (1904-1957), U.S. existential psychologist. 
Born in Berlin, Wolff was one of the first to introduce existen- 
tialist psychology in the U.S. In 1933 he left Germany, spent 
three years at the University of Barcelona and then settled 
in the United States. He worked at Columbia (1940-42) and 
served as professor at Bard College in Annandale-on-Hud- 
son, New York, from 1942 onward. He studied the expression 
of personality in complex movements, in children’s drawings, 
and in handwriting, and wrote books on his findings. 


WOLFFSOHN, DAVID (1856-1914), second president of 
the World Zionist Organization. Born in Dorbiany, Russian 
Lithuania, Wolffsohn received a religious education. In 1873 
his parents sent him to live with his brother in Memel (now 
Klaipeda) in order to avoid conscription to the czarist army. 
He studied at a talmud torah under Rabbi Isaac *Ruelf, who 
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is indeed doubtful whether the British government would have 
ventured to issue a declaration of sympathy with Zionism be- 
fore consulting all sections of the Anglo-Jewish community. 

By June it became clear that a public statement by the 
British government could no longer be delayed. For some time 
the German press, ranging from the Conservative Reichsbote 
to the Liberal Frankfurter Zeitung, had been urging the Reich 
government to show a more accommodating attitude to the 
Zionist movement. On June 12 Weizmann called on Sir Ronald 
Graham, the under-secretary of state for foreign affairs, and 
told him that he had received some disquieting information. 
For Zionism to fall under German influence would have been 
a serious blow to his efforts to anchor the movement firmly to 
Britain, particularly at a time when it was emerging as a lead- 
ing force in the Jewish world. He insisted that it was essential 
for the British government to counter German moves and give 
public expression of its sympathy and support. 

On June 19, Balfour invited Lord Rothschild and Weiz- 
mann to submit a draft proposal for a declaration of support. 
However, a month elapsed before they were able to forward 
a text to Balfour. Members of the Political Committee were 
remarkably modest in their claims. They refrained from us- 
ing the words “Jewish state,” on which some radical members 
like Harry Sacher insisted, and hit upon the more moder- 
ate “Jewish National Home.” It originated in the Heimstaette 
of the Basle Program to which in November 1916 Sokolow 
prefixed the word “national” It was this word that infuri- 
ated leading British Jews so much. A term “home” or even 
“state” would have been less objectionable since such an en- 
tity would in no way have interfered with the loyalty of Jews 
outside Palestine. 

After the dissolution of the Conjoint Foreign Commit- 
tee, the attack was led by Edwin Montagu, a leading Jewish 
anti-Zionist who was secretary of state for India. The Zionist 
draft proposal filled him with horror. His memorandum, 
“The Antisemitism of the Present Government (August 23, 
1917); was the first in his campaign to suppress the proposed 
declaration. None of his memoranda convinced the cabinet. 
Ronald MacNeill, mp, subsequently under-secretary of state 
for foreign affairs, dismissed his views as unrepresentative 
and erroneous. However, in order to still his opposition and 
speed up the publication of the declaration, Leopold Amery (a 
member of the war cabinet secretariat) inserted (on October 3, 
1917) two provisos. The first was to safeguard the rights of the 
native Moslem and Christian communities and protect them 
against possible dispossession; the word “in” (the national 
home was to be established “in Palestine”) was the operative 
word intended to insure against the imposition of Jewish dom- 
ination on other inhabitants of Palestine. The purpose of the 
second proviso was to dispel the misconception that Jews qua 
Jews, irrespective of their convictions and place of domicile, 
“belonged to Palestine” and owed allegiance to the National 
Home. The provisos, however, as Amery recorded, “gave away 
nothing that was not self-evident,’ and were not meant to im- 
pair the substance of the proposed declaration. 
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The Balfour Declaration 

“His Majesty's Government view with favour the establishment in 
Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people, and will use their 
best endeavours to facilitate the achievement of this object, it being 
clearly understood that nothing shall be done which may prejudice 
the civil and religious rights of existing non-Jewish communities in 
Palestine, or the rights and political status enjoyed by Jews in any 
other country.” 


Brandeis was instrumental in convincing President Wil- 
son to approve the proposed draft, whereas Sir Mark Sykes 
demolished Lord Curzon’s contention that Zionism was “a 
dream incapable of realization.” He pointed to the success of 
the Zionist colonization and felt certain that, given the proper 
conditions, the population in Palestine could be doubled 
within seven years without dispossessing anyone. 

Sykes drew his information from Aaron *Aaronsohn, 
who, on October 1, had arrived in London. Both the War Of- 
fice and the Foreign Office had a high opinion of his contribu- 
tion to Military Intelligence and his presence weighed heavily 
in the Zionists’ favor. Sykes did not flatter him unduly when 
acknowledging his share in Allenby’s victory. 

By October the news that the German government had 
begun to consider Zionism seriously instilled a sense of ur- 
gency in the Foreign Office and the cabinet. The British press 
was also clamoring for action. With the anti-Zionists’ argu- 
ments defeated, Balfour was able, on October 31, to wind 
up the debate in the war cabinet, which had lasted for two 
months. None of the members present (Montagu was away 
in India) contested his motives for publishing the declaration 
in favor of the establishment of the Jewish National Home in 
Palestine. Nor did anyone disagree with his interpretation 
of its meaning. On November 2, 1917 a letter signed by Bal- 
four was sent to Lord Rothschild but was made public only 
on November 9 so that it could be first published in the Jew- 
ish Chronicle. 

The enthusiastic response to the Balfour Declaration 
among Jewish communities all over the world, especially in 
Russia, made the Foreign Office staff regret that the docu- 
ment had not been published earlier. Sir Ronald Graham, who 
throughout the latter part of 1917, had pressed unremittingly 
for an early statement, minuted: “It is a misfortune that our 
declaration was so long delayed.” Belated as it was, London was 
still to reap some notable advantages from it. Zionism helped 
to legitimize Britain's position in Palestine, which otherwise 
would have been based solely on military conquest. Britain 
acquired a friendly base in Palestine and massive popularity 
among Jews everywhere. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Letters and Papers of Chaim Weizmann, 
vol. 8, Series A (1977); Ch. Weizmann, Trial and Error (1977); L. Stein, 
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later became one of the leading forerunners of the *Hibbat 
Zion movement, and who very much influenced Wolffsohn. 
At an early age Wolffsohn began to earn his living in Loebau, 
East Prussia, and in Lyck, where he made the acquaintance 
of David *Gordon, the editor of the Hebrew newspaper Ha- 
Maggid and one of the first proponents of Hibbat Zion. He 
moved from place to place and worked at various jobs, at one 
time even as a peddler. He finally settled down in the timber 
trade, first working for others, and later independently, be- 
coming prosperous. 

Wolffsohn’s bent for public life was first displayed in his 
activities in various Jewish communities. This did not appear 
to satisfy him, however, and he joined various cultural and 
philanthropic organizations. He finally found his place when 
he chanced to hear a lecture in Cologne given under the aus- 
pices of the Society for Jewish History and Literature. This 
forum was utilized by Max *Bodenheimer to propagate his 
Jewish nationalist ideas. After one of Bodenheimer’s lectures, 
which had aroused the opposition of the majority of those 
present, Wolffsohn rose to defend the speaker and his views. 
After making Bodenheimer’s acquaintance in this way, he be- 
gan to find an outlet for his public activities in Hibbat Zion. 
Wolffsohn was possessed of an unassuming nature, which pre- 
vented him from pushing himself to the fore. In later years he 
was almost the only one of Theodor *Herzl’s associates who 
lacked a formal secular education, and continuous association 
with all the “Doctors” in Herzl’s circle most probably gave rise 
to guarded feelings of inferiority. 

Wolffsohn was one of many whose latent sympathy for 
the Zionist idea was fired by the appearance of Der Juden- 
staat. He met Herzl in the autumn of 1896, was immediately 
captivated, and promised his assistance, especially in matters 
of finance. From then on he was Herzl’s constant companion, 
and is one of those most frequently mentioned in Herzl’s dia- 
ries. His imagination was set aflame by Herzl’s political vision, 
which, despite Wolffsohn’s habitual reserve and cultivated im- 
age as a “businessman,” motivated him throughout. 

Wolffsohn’s debt to Herzl is universally recognized; what 
is less well known, however, is the fact that Herzl owed much 
to Wolffsohn as well. Herzl, who knew almost nothing of Jew- 
ish life, found in him a teacher and a guide. At the height of 
the preparations for the First Zionist Congress, in the sphere 
of protocol so dear to Herzl’s heart, Wolffsohn gave the Zionist 
Movement its first two symbols: the colors blue and white on 
the model of the tallit, for the movement's flag, and the ancient 
term *shekel, for the Zionist members’ due. He was the mov- 
ing spirit behind the founding of the *Jewish Colonial Trust, 
which he directed until his last days, as well as of all the other 
financial and economic institutions of the movement. Despite 
his enormous admiration for Herzl, Wolffsohn never hesitated 
to disagree with him on matters with which Herzl was insufh- 
ciently acquainted. It was this quality above all that endeared 
him to Herzl, who portrayed him in glowing terms as “David 
Litwak” in his novel Altneuland. Wolffsohn accompanied 
Herzl on his journey to Erez Israel to see Emperor William 11 
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(1898) and on his journeys to Turkey. Herzl’s death was a ter- 
rible blow to Wolffsohn, who, in lieu of the eulogy forbidden 
by Herzl, swore to cherish his memory by repeating the words 
“If I forget thee, Jerusalem, let my right hand forget its cun- 
ning” at his graveside. Herzl nominated him as the guardian 
of his children, and Wolffsohn, himself childless, was a loving 
and devoted father to them until he died. 

Herzl’s death was a critical blow to the Zionist Move- 
ment, then split between those in favor of the *Uganda Scheme 
and those opposed to it, and on more or less parallel lines be- 
tween the political Zionists and the “practical” ones. Herzl had 
managed to bridge these differences by his personal authority, 
but he left no one to take his place. Wolffsohn was a mem- 
ber of the delegation that asked Max *Nordau to take Herzl’s 
place. Nordau refused, but suggested instead that Wolffsohn 
himself was the most suitable candidate, and, at the conference 
of the Zionist Federation of Germany (Cologne, April 1905), 
Adolph *Friedemann offered Wolffsohn the presidency. His 
consistent rejection of these proposals, which was both hon- 
est and modest, was prompted by his conviction that no one 
person, least of all himself, was worthy to take Herzl’s place. 
In the end, a triple leadership was agreed upon: Wolffsohn, 
Nordau, and Otto *Warburg. This compromise was accepted 
by the Seventh Zionist Congress, which elected him chairman 
of the Executive and the Zionist General Council. 

Wolffsohn’s leadership of the Zionist Movement was 
overshadowed by tragedy. The giant figure of Herzl constantly 
before him and the rest of the movement was the source of 
a great deal of bitterness in his life and a spur to the opposi- 
tion that began to appear at the start of his tenure. Wolffsohn 
built up his self-confidence very slowly, until he came to the 
point where he was a competent enough speaker to parry the 
thrusts of the opposition. His roots in eastern European Jewish 
life added to his confidence and enabled him to introduce ele- 
ments of humor and traditional associations into his speeches, 
which the Jewish masses found very appealing. 

The Seventh Zionist Congress not only put an end to the 
Uganda Scheme but also effected a programmatic innovation 
by achieving a compromise between the “practical” and the 
political Zionists that called for settlement activity within the 
framework of the *Basle Program. Practical work in Erez Israel 
was not made conditional on the attainment of a “charter.” Al- 
though Wolffsohn tried to reconcile differences in the Zionist 
camp, full unity was not achieved because each side believed 
he was putting the other side’s program into effect. This mod- 
erate position became his guiding policy, but it could not be 
viable for any length of time because it encountered much op- 
position, despite the fact that Wolffsohn made executive posts 
available to his staunchest opponents. 

After Wolffsohn moved the central Zionist office to Co- 
logne, the *Jewish National Fund center, under Bodenheimer, 
was transferred there as well. He invited Nahum *Sokolow 
to act as general secretary of the Zionist Organization and 
founded the official Hebrew newspaper of the Zionist Organi- 
zation Haolam (1907), which was initially edited by Sokolow. He 
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took part in the conference of Jewish organizations in Brussels 
(1906) that met to organize matters concerning emigration. Al- 
though the practical results of the conference were insignificant, 
its value lay in the fact that the Zionist Organization made its 
appearance side by side with other worldwide Jewish organiza- 
tions. When his health collapsed, Wolffsohn set out on a holiday 
to South Africa (1906), a journey which was transformed into 
a triumph for Zionism and became the foundation stone of the 
South African Zionist Federation. On his return he visited Erez 
Israel and published his impressions in Die Welt. 

The compromise between the political and the “practical” 
Zionists, which took place at the Eighth Zionist Congress in 
The Hague (1907) and was theoretically expressed in Chaim 
*Weizmann’s famous speech on “synthetic Zionism,” found 
its mediator in Wolffsohn, who restrained both sides at once. 
His emphasis on efficiency in practical work earned him the 
epithet “kaufmaennisch, a barb directed against him by both 
sides. He revealed his ability as a leader capable of deciding 
between extremely opposed views and methods, while si- 
multaneously insisting that everything was being done in the 
spirit of Herzl. All the practical programs then being instituted 
(the opening of branches of the Jewish Colonial Trust in Erez 
Israel, the beginnings of settlement, the activities of the JNF) 
were, in Wolffsohn’s opinion, a continuation of the plans and 
the activities of Herzl’s period. He was elected president by 
135 votes to 59. 

Afterward Wolffsohn went to Turkey, but was prevented 
from seeing the sultan by the outbreak of the revolution of the 
Young Turks (1908), which disrupted all his arrangements. At 
this time he also showed himself capable of decisive action 
by agreeing to grant a JNF loan to the first settlers of Ahuzat 
Bayit, the nucleus of Tel Aviv, despite widespread opposition 
on the grounds that the requested loan was against the regu- 
lations of the jnF. Great demonstrative value was attached to 
Wolffsohn’s journey (accompanied by Sokolow) to Russia in 
1908 and to the splendid reception he was accorded by Prime 
Minister Stolypin, Foreign Minister Isvolsky, and other mem- 
bers of the government. Although his attempts to secure legal 
status for the Zionist Organization in Russia were unsuccess- 
ful, the downtrodden Jews of Russia experienced a degree of 
gratification at the show of cordiality with which he was re- 
ceived by the government. On the outbreak of the revolution 
of the Young Turks, Wolffsohn was one of the few Zionists 
to retain his composure and refuse to be drawn into the ex- 
cited political scheming rife in the movement. Instead, he 
proceeded to organize a branch of the Jewish Colonial Trust 
in Constantinople and found and acquired newspapers there 
for the propagation of the Zionist point of view. In 1908 he 
also visited Hungary, where the Zionists were under severe 
attack from the assimilationists with government assistance, 
and succeeded in seeing the prime minister and lessening the 
tension to a certain extent. 

Wolffsohn, who enjoyed Nordau’s support, was again 
elected president of the Zionist Organization, despite the op- 
position to him that gained in strength, reaching its climax at 
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the Ninth Congress in Hamburg (1909). He did everything 
in his power to bring the opposition, the “practical” Zionists, 
closer to the leadership, but all his efforts were in vain. His 
health was rapidly failing and, finally, proved insufficient to 
meet the demands of the struggle with the opposition. At the 
Tenth Congress (Basle, 1911) he resigned from the leadership of 
the movement, retaining only the directorship of the financial 
and economic institutions. The center of the movement moved 
from Cologne to Berlin, and Wolffsohn, apart from remaining 
active in the above institutions, also undertook various journeys 
on behalf of the cause. He intended to settle in Erez Israel and 
even learned to speak Hebrew with this end in view, but he died 
before this could be accomplished. He was buried in Cologne, 
and in 1952 his remains were brought to Israel and interred next 
to Herzl’s grave on Mt. Herzl in Jerusalem. His estate provided 
the means for the National and University Library building in 
Jerusalem, which also houses his archives, including diaries and 
letters, and contains a room named in his honor. 

It was only after Wolffsohn’s death that his personality 
and work were fully appreciated. Only then was he recognized, 
even by his opponents, as a man of the people who had risen 
from the ranks by virtue of decades of devoted work. He was 
also a symbol of the synthesis between East and West, com- 
bining the best qualities of both European Jewish communi- 
ties. His good nature, however, made him an easy prey for 
all those who considered Herzl’s successor fair game for any 
treatment they cared to mete out to him. This was the source 
of the tragic quality that permeated the period of his leader- 
ship of the Zionist Movement. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.B. Cohn, David Wolffsohn (Ger. 1939, Eng. 
1944); A. Robinsohn, David Wolffsohn (Ger. 1921); T. Herzl, Complete 


Diaries, 5 vols. (1960). 
[Getzel Kressel] 


WOLFOWSKI, MENAHEM ZALMAN (1893-1975), He- 
brew writer and translator. Born in Russia, Wolfowski served 
in the Russian army during World War 1 and immigrated to 
Erez Israel in 1921. After working for three years in road and 
building construction, he turned to teaching and editing, 
working for the Mizpeh and Ha-Kibbutz ha-Me’uhad pub- 
lishing houses. Wolfowski published poems, stories, criti- 
cism, and articles in various periodicals and literary antholo- 
gies in Erez Israel. 

His books of poetry are Sofei Shevilim (1928) and Shirim 
u-Foemot (1953). He also published the short story collections 
Yeled Yullad Lanu (1950) and Beit Yisrael (1963), and a series of 
books for young people. In 1968, a collection of his essays and 
memoirs appeared, Kerovim ba-Nefesh. After the death of M. 
*Poznanski, he completed the edition of J.H *Brenner’s writ- 
ings (vols. 2-3, 1960-67). Wolfowski translated more than 50 
books, including works by Turgenev, Dostoevski, and Tolstoy, 
as well as historical works and children’s books. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kressel, Leksikon, 1 (1965), 695-7. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: G. Shaked, Ha-Sipporet ha-Ivrit, 1 (1977), 425-29. 
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WOLFSBERG 


WOLFSBERG, small town in Carinthia, S. Austria; under the 
rule of the Bamberg bishopric in the 13" century. Jews are first 
mentioned there in 1289, and in 1304 the duke of Carinthia 
granted them a charter of privileges, which was renewed in 
1311. During the Host libel at *Pulkau (1338), the Jews of Wolfs- 
berg were accused of having stolen the consecrated bread of 
the Eucharist, having made it bleed, and having tried to burn 
it. More than 70 Jews were burned at the stake on August 19, 
and the community disappeared. In 1346 one Jew was permit- 
ted to resettle in Wolfsberg. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Germania Judaica, 2 pt. 2 (1968), 918-9. 
[Meir Lamed] 


WOLFSKEHL, KARL (1869-1948), German poet. Born in 
Darmstadt, Germany, he claimed descent from the patrician 
*Kalonymus family, which settled in Mainz more than a thou- 
sand years before his birth, and insisted on his right to regard 
himself as a representative of the authentic German spirit. After 
his university studies he came under the influence of the lyric 
poet Stefan George (1868-1933) whom he hailed as his mas- 
ter and with whom he collaborated in the publication of the 
three-volume Deutsche Dichtung (1901-03) and the Blaetter fuer 
die Kunst (1892-1919). From 1899 to 1932 Wolfskehl’s Munich 
home was the meeting place of the George Circle and Wolfskehl 
himself its only Jewish member. His early lyrics, which began 
to appear in 1897, his Gesammelte Dichtungen (1903), and Der 
Umkreis (1927) all follow the standards of George's neoclassi- 
cism, and there was also a powerful mystic current in his writ- 
ing. Three traditions shaped Wolfskehl’s poetic personality: the 
German, the Greco-Roman, and the biblical. The biblical influ- 
ence appeared in 1905 in the lyrical drama Saul, but it was only 
after he left Germany in 1934 that Jewish themes became domi- 
nant in his verse. Wolfskehl lived in Italy and Switzerland until 
1938 and thereafter in New Zealand. Because both his German 
and his Jewish feelings were so deep-rooted, the persecution of 
Jews by Germans was profoundly shocking to him, and in the 
autobiographical song An die Deutschen (begun in Rome in 
1934 and completed in New Zealand in 1944; published 1947) 
the homesick poet took leave of his native land. 

Other poems reflecting his heartbreak are those in Die 
Stimme spricht (1934) and in the volumes published posthu- 
mously, Hiob (1950), and Sang aus dem Exil (1951). The corre- 
spondence of Wolfskehl’s last decade in Auckland (Zehn Jahre 
Exil..., 1959) gives clear insight into his later, more universal- 
ist and cosmopolitan, outlook. In 1960 a hitherto unpublished 
work appeared in Amsterdam in German under the Hebrew- 
German title Kalon Bekawod Namir - “Aus Schmach wird Ehr” 
(“We will Exchange Disgrace for Honor”; cf. Hos. 4:7). His 
Gesammelte Werke was published in two volumes in 1960. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Berglar, Karl Wolfskehl. Symbolgestalt der 


deutsch-juedischen Tragoedie (1964). 
[Sol Liptzin] 


WOLFSOHN, JULIUSZ (1880-1944), pianist, critic, and 
composer. Born in Warsaw, Wolfsohn studied piano at the 
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conservatories in Warsaw, Paris, and in Vienna, where he 
wrote music and criticism for the Montagblatt. On his return 
to Poland in 1925, he wrote for Muzykai Rytm and lectured 
on Jewish music and musicians and on the interpretation 
of Chopin. Wolfsohn settled in the United States in 1933. He 
composed a number of works on eastern European Jewish 
themes, including Jewish Rhapsody, Hebrew Suite, and Twelve 
Paraphrases on Jewish Melodies. 


WOLFSOHN-HALLE, AARON (1754-1835), writer. Born 
in Germany, Wolfsohn-Halle taught in a Jewish public school 
in Breslau from 1792 to 1807, serving the last five years as its 
principal. Among the most radical of the early maskilim, he 
was one of the editors of *Ha-Meassef during its Berlin pe- 
riod, and editor in chief in 1797. Among his own various 
contributions to the periodical was the play Sihah be-Erez 
ha-Hayyim (in Ha-Meassef, vol. 7, 1794-97), in which *Mai- 
monides and Moses *Mendelssohn meet in paradise. The 
author praises Mendelssohn and combines his own radical 
views of the Haskalah with acrimonious remarks against the 
Talmud and the Kabbalah. His school text, Avtalyon (Berlin, 
1790-1814’), the first written for Jewish pupils, was a pioneer 
attempt to relate Bible stories in simplified Hebrew prose. In 
addition, Wolfsohn-Halle published the books of Job (1826) 
and 1 Kings (1827) in the Mendelssohn translation, with his 
own commentary; wrote in German, translating some bibli- 
cal books into German; and published works in Yiddish, in- 
cluding Reb Hanokh ve-Reb Yosefkhi, a satirical play replete 
with Haskalah didacticism. An earlier Hebrew version of this 
play, written in the 1790s, recently discovered, was published 
in 1955 (PAAJR, vol. 24, with notes). In 1995, a new transcrip- 
tion of Leichtsinn und Froemmelei. Ein Familiengemaelde in 
drei Aufzuegen appeared, edited by G. Och and J. Strauss, and 
following the Breslau edition of 1796. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 1 (1928), 904-10; idem. Fun 
Mendelssohn biz Mendele (1923), 25-68; Z. Zylbercweig, Leksikon fun 


Yidishn Teater, 1 (1931), 652-4. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


WOLFSON, ELLIOT (1956-_), U.S. professor of Judaic stud- 
ies. He received a bachelor of arts and master of arts degree 
from Queens College (1979) and a master of arts (1983) and 
doctoral degree (1986) from Brandeis University. He con- 
ducted research at The Hebrew University, Jerusalem, in 1984 
and 1985 and was a fellow at the International Center for the 
University Teaching of Jewish Civilization in the Diaspora. In 
1986 and 1987 he was an Andrew W. Mellon Teaching Fellow 
in the Humanities at Cornell University. 

Wolfson taught at Queens College in 1988-89, then at the 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America from 1989 to 1993. He 
taught at Princeton University in 1992, was a visiting professor 
at the University of Chicago and the Russian State University 
for the Humanities, and an adjunct professor of Jewish history 
at Columbia from 1989 to 2000. Wolfson became an assistant 
professor of Hebrew and Judaic Studies at New York Univer- 
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sity in 1987, then an associate professor in 1991, and he was ap- 
pointed professor in 1995. In 1996 he was named the Abraham 
Lieberman Professor of Hebrew and Judaic Studies. He served 
as the director of Religious Studies from 1995 to 2002. 

Wolfson’s research interests include the history of Jew- 
ish mysticism, comparative mysticism, the phenomenology 
of religion, hermeneutics, literary theory, and gender stud- 
ies. His works include The Book of the Pomegranate: Moses 
de Leon’s Sefer ha-Rimmon (1988); Through a Speculum That 
Shines: Vision and Imagination in Medieval Jewish Mysticism 
(1994); Circle in the Square: Studies in the Use of Gender in 
Kabbalistic Symbolism (1995); Abraham Abulafia - Kabbalist 
and Prophet: Hermeneutics, Theosophy, and Theurgy (2000); 
Pathwings: Poetic-Philosophic Reflections on the Hermeneutics 
of Time and Language (2004); and Language, Eros, Being: Kab- 
balistic Hermeneutics and Poetic Imagination (2005). Through 
a Speculum That Shines received in 1995 an award from the 
American Academy of Religion. 

Wolfson edited Rending the Veil: Concealment and Se- 
crecy in the History of Religion (1999) and coedited, with A. 
Ivry and A. Arkush, Perspectives on Jewish Thought and Mys- 
ticism (1998). He wrote extensively for academic journals, 
including the Association for Jewish Studies Review, Harvard 
Theological Review, Jewish Quarterly Review, and others, and 
contributed to many collections of essays, including Gender 
and Judaism (1995) and Perspectives on Jewish Thought and 
Mysticism (1998). 

A fellow of the American Academy for Jewish Research, 
Wolfson is a member of the American Academy of Religion, 
the World Union of Jewish Studies, and the Medieval Acad- 


emy of America. 
[Dorothy Bauhoff (2"4 ed.)] 


WOLFSON, HARRY AUSTRYN (1887-1974), historian of 
philosophy. Born in Belorussia, Wolfson received his early 
education at the Slobodka yeshivah. Emigrating to the United 
States in 1903, he studied at Harvard and, from 1912 to 1914, 
held a traveling fellowship from Harvard, which enabled him 
to study and do research in Europe. In 1915 he was appointed 
to the Harvard faculty, becoming professor of Hebrew litera- 
ture and philosophy in 1925. From 1923 to 1925 he also served 
as professor at the Jewish Institute of Religion. Wolfson re- 
ceived many academic honors for his pioneering researches. 
He was a fellow of the American Academy for Jewish Re- 
search, serving as its president from 1935 to 1937, and a fel- 
low of the Mediaeval Academy of America. He was president 
of the American Oriental Society in 1957-58, and also held 
membership in the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
In 1958 he was awarded the prize of the American Council of 
Learned Societies. In 1965 the American Academy for Jewish 
Research published the Harry Austryn Wolfson Jubilee Volume 
(in English and Hebrew) in his honor. 

Wolfson - whose writings are marked by a mastery of 
the philosophic literature in the several languages in which 
it was written, penetrating analysis, clarity of exposition, and 
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felicity of style - wrote many books and articles. (A bibliog- 
raphy, appearing in the Jubilee Volume (Eng. sec., pp. 39-49), 
contains 116 items, which were published between 1912 and 
1963.) His early articles, several of which dealt with issues in 
the philosophies of Crescas and Spinoza, were followed by 
his first book, Crescas’ Critique of Aristotle, which, though 
completed in 1918, was not published until 1929. The volume 
contains a critical edition of part of Crescas’ Or Adonai (the 
section dealing with the 25 propositions which appear in the 
introduction to the second part of Maimonides’ Guide), an 
exemplary English translation, and an introduction; but of 
special importance are the copious notes which take up more 
than half of the volume. In these notes Wolfson discusses, with 
great erudition, the origin and development of the terms and 
arguments discussed by Crescas, and he clarifies Crescas’ of- 
ten enigmatic text. In the introduction (pp. 24-29) Wolfson 
describes the “hypothetico-deductive method of textual study” 
which guided him in all his works (see introductions to his 
other books). Akin to the method used to study the Talmud 
known as pilpul, this method rests on the assumptions that any 
serious author writes with such care and precision that “every 
term, expression, generalization or exception is significant not 
so much for what it states as for what it implies,” and that the 
thought of any serious author is consistent. Hence it becomes 
the task of the interpreter to clarify what a given author meant, 
rather than what he said, and he must resolve apparent con- 
tradictions by means of harmonistic interpretation. All this 
requires great sensitivity to the nuances and implications of 
the text and familiarity with the literature on which a given 
author drew. Like the scientific method, the “hypothetico- 
deductive” method proceeds by means of hypotheses which 
must be proved or disproved, and it must probe the “latent 
processes” of an author’s thought. 

‘The investigation of the background of Crescas’ thought 
involved Wolfson in an intensive study of the commentaries 
on Aristotle's works written by the Islamic philosopher Aver- 
roes. However, most of these commentaries existed only in 
manuscripts, and so Wolfson proposed the publication of a 
Corpus Commentarionum Averrois in Aristotelem (in: Specu- 
lum, 6 (1931), 412-27; revised version, ibid., 38 (1963), 88-104). 
This corpus was to consist of critical editions of the Arabic 
originals, and of the Hebrew and Latin translations; and it was 
to contain English translations and explanatory commentaries 
by the editors. The Mediaeval Academy of America undertook 
to sponsor this project and Wolfson was appointed its editor 
in chief. By 1971, nine volumes of the series had appeared. 

In 1934 Wolfson’s two-volume The Philosophy of Spinoza 
appeared. Applying the “hypothetico-deductive” method, 
Wolfson undertook to unfold “the latent processes” of Spino- 
zas reasoning. Following the arrangement of Spinoza’s Eth- 
ics, Wolfson explained the content and structure of Spinoza’s 
thought and discussed extensively the antecedents on which 
he drew. By the time he had completed his Spinoza, Wolf- 
son had conceived the monumental task of investigating “the 
structure and growth of philosophic systems from Plato to 
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Spinoza,” working, as he put it, “forwards, sideways, and back- 
wards.” As work on this project progressed, he continued to 
publish articles. His next book, Philo: Foundations of Religious 
Philosophy in Judaism, Christianity, and Islam, appeared in 
two volumes in 1947 (19487, 1962°). *Philo had until then been 
considered an eclectic or a philosophic preacher, but Wolfson 
undertook to show that behind the philosophic utterances 
scattered throughout Philo’s writings there lay a philosophic 
system. More than that, he held that Philo was the founder of 
religious philosophy in Judaism, Christianity, and Islam, and 
that “Philonic” philosophy dominated European thought for 
17 centuries until it was destroyed by Spinoza, “the last of the 
medievals and the first of the moderns.” 

After publishing more articles, Wolfson in 1954 com- 
pleted another two-volume work, The Philosophy of the Church 
Fathers (19647). However, he decided to publish only the first 
volume, which appeared in 1956. Following the pattern estab- 
lished in his Philo, but allowing for differences occasioned by 
Christian teachings, Wolfson devoted this volume to faith, the 
Trinity, and the incarnation, discussing not only the orthodox 
but also the heretical views. 

In 1961 a collection of Wolfson’s articles appeared under 
the title Religious Philosophy: A Group of Essays. 

[Arthur Hyman] 


WOLFSON, SIR ISAAC (1897-1991), British financier and 
philanthropist. Wolfson was born and grew up in a poor dis- 
trict of Glasgow, the son of a picture frame maker who had 
migrated from Bialystok. After leaving school at the age of 
14, Wolfson worked for his father as a traveling salesman. He 
moved to London in 1922 and went into business, joining the 
Great Universal Stores a decade later and becoming its chair- 
man in 1946. He made the Gus Group one of the world’s fore- 
most industrial and commercial empires. He built up a chain 
of nearly 3,000 retail stores, dealing in furniture and soft 
goods, developed the largest mail order business in Britain, 
and controlled a road transport organization in Britain second 
only to the nationalized British Road Services. His interests in 
Britain and the U.S. extended to banking, insurance, building, 
real estate, and shipping. 

After World War 11 Wolfson began to devote himself 
more intensively to Jewish and general philanthropy. In 1955 
he formed the Wolfson Foundation which by 1970 had dis- 
tributed over £20,000,000 (approximately $56,000,000) in 
charitable contributions to numerous establishments in Brit- 
ain and the British Commonwealth for the advancement of 
health, education, the liberal arts, science and engineering, 
youth and student welfare, and various other humanitarian 
and academic purposes. He became associated with business 
undertakings in Israel and used the profits to further his phil- 
anthropic interests there. The Edith and Isaac Wolfson Trust 
provided funds for building the Supreme Rabbinical Center 
in Jerusalem (Hechal Shlomo, named for his father), 50 syna- 
gogues throughout the country, and the Kiryat Wolfson hous- 
ing projects for new immigrants in Jerusalem and Acre, which 
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included schools and synagogues. He contributed to the de- 
velopment program of The Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 
the Technion, and especially the Weizmann Institute of Sci- 
ence. Wolfson was made a baronet in 1962 in recognition of 
his public services. In 1963 he became the only non-scientist to 
be elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. He founded Wolfson 
College at Oxford with a contribution of £2,000,000, which 
was matched by a similar endowment by the Ford Founda- 
tion, and in 1977 also founded Wolfson College, Cambridge. 
He was appeal chairman of the Joint Palestine Appeal of Great 
Britain and Ireland from 1950 onward, and president of the 
*United Synagogue. By the time of his death he had given 
away £130 million to various philanthropic causes and was 
probably the greatest British philanthropist of his time. His 
son BARON LEONARD WOLESON (1927-— ) succeeded him 
as chairman of Gus and was president of the Jewish Welfare 
Board from 1972 to 1982. Also a great philanthropist, he was 
given a life peerage in 1985. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.J. Goldsmith, Twenty 20 Century Jews 
(1962), 129-35. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


[Julian Louis Meltzer] 


WOLFSON, THERESA (1897-1972), U.S. economist. Born 
and raised in Brooklyn, Wolfson received her B.A. from Adel- 
phi College in 1917, her M.A. from Columbia University in 
1923, and her Ph.D. from the Brookings Institution in 1926. 
A specialist in labor economics and industrial relations, she 
researched and published studies on discrimination against 
women in the workplace and within trade unions. A re- 
searcher, activist, and educator, Wolfson began her long ca- 
reer investigating wage standards and working conditions in 
the New York garment industry. She worked as a field agent for 
the National Child Labor Committee (1918-20), as executive 
secretary of the New York State Consumers League (1920-22), 
and then as director of education at the Union Health Center 
of the International Ladies Garment Workers Union (1925-27). 
Wolfson married Dr. Iago Galdston in 1920 and the couple 
had two children. Following a 1935 divorce, Wolfson married 
Austin Bigelow Wood, a professor of psychology at Brooklyn 
College, in 1938. 

In 1928 Wolfson was appointed instructor of economics 
at the Brooklyn branch of Hunter College, soon to become 
Brooklyn College, and was subsequently promoted to the rank 
of professor of economics and labor relations. She also taught 
adult education courses for the 1LGwu, the Headgear Workers 
Union, and the Summer School for Office Workers, as well as 
courses in the continuing education program at Sarah Law- 
rence College after her retirement from Brooklyn College in 
1967. During her lifetime, Wolfson’s students dedicated a col- 
lection of books on labor-management relations at Brooklyn 
College Library in her honor; after her death, her colleagues 
established an annual scholarship for graduate study in labor 
economics in her memory. 

In addition to her book, The Woman Worker and the 
Trade Unions (1926), Wolfson published many scholarly and 
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popular articles and was on the editorial board of The Woman 
Today. She served on the public panel of the War Labor Board 
(1942-45); the national panel of arbitrators of the Ameri- 
can Arbitration Association; the State Board of Mediation 
(1946-53); the Kings County Council Against Discrimination 
(1949-53); and as New York chapter president and member 
of the executive board of the Industrial Relations Research 
Association. In 1957, she received the John Dewey Award of 
the League for Industrial Democracy in recognition of her 
achievements as mediator of industrial disputes. Theresa 
Wolfson’s extensive papers can be found in the Kheel Center 
for Labor-Management Documentation in the Catherwood 
Library at Cornell University. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.J. Lyke. “Wolfson, Theresa,” in: Jewish 
Women in America, 2:1487—88; R. Milkman (ed.), Women, Work and 


Protest (1985). 
[Harriet Pass Freidenreich (2™4 ed.)] 


WOLFSTHAL, CHUNE (1851-1924), composer. Born in Tys- 
menitsa, Galicia, Wolfsthal was the son of a cantor. Together 
with his six brothers he organized the well-known Kapelle 
Wolfsthal ensemble in Tarnopol. It toured widely and enter- 
tained both at gentile social functions and at hasidic courts. 
After service as a military bandmaster, Wolfsthal became con- 
ductor at the Jewish Theater in Lvov but was forced to flee to 
Vienna in 1914, and returned to Tarnopol after the war. The 
operettas which he composed, Der Teufel als Retter, R. Jehuda 
Halevi, Der komische Ball, Die Malke Schwo, Die Tochter Jeru- 
schulajims, Die Drei Matunes (from the story by I.L. Peretz), 
and Bostenai were written in the classical pattern of Johann 
Strauss and Suppé operettas. They were played in every Jew- 
ish theater in the world and made Wolfsthal’s reputation sec- 
ond only to that of Abraham *Goldfaden. He also composed 
waltzes, marches, and dances which attained great popularity. 
Despite his success, Wolfsthal lived and died in poverty. 


WOLKOWISKI, JEHIEL BER (1819-1903), wealthy mer- 
chant and leader of the community of Bialystok. A dynamic 
personality, Wolkowiski was outstanding for his brilliant eco- 
nomic initiative. He amassed a fortune by trading textiles from 
factories in Germany and succeeded in marketing them in an 
efficient manner at the fairs of Lithuania and Ukraine. As a re- 
sult of his connections with the Russian authorities he acted as 
the leader of the community for 50 years (1850-1900), in spite 
of its lack of official status. His control over the administra- 
tion of several banks also enabled him to exert influence on 
the municipal leaders and the local police, and he developed 
many charitable institutions in the community. Their officials 
acted upon his instructions. He did many favors for individ- 
uals, and became well known for saving Jewish youths who 
had been forced into military service. Although he possessed 
a limited education, Wolkowiski maintained a religious atmo- 
sphere in his home and a special bet midrash, which contin- 
ued to exist until World War 11. An opponent of Hibbat Zion 
and Zionism, he attacked R. Samuel *Mohilewer. In 1894 the 
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authorities granted him a special status according to which he 
could vote and be elected to office. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.S. Herschberg, Pinkas Bialystok, 1 (1949), 


249-68. 
[Moshe Landau] 


WOLLENBORG, LEONE (1859-1930), Italian statesman. 
He became famous especially as founder of the savings and 
agricultural cooperative credit banks. He founded the first of 
them in 1883. Wollenborg was elected as deputy in 1893; he 
was appointed undersecretary at the Ministry of Finance in 
1898, and he became minister of finance in 1901. Wollenborg 
became senator in 1914. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. De Benedetti (ed.), I] Cammino della Spe- 
ranza: gli Ebrei e Padova, vol. 2 (1998), 99. 


[Massimo Longo Adorno (2™ ed.)] 


WOLLHEIM, GERT H. (1894-1974), German expressionist 
painter, born in Dresden. From 1911 to 1913 Wollheim stud- 
ied in Weimar at the school of fine arts. Among his teachers 
were Gottlieb Forster and Albin Egger-Lienz. As a young art- 
ist he exhibited in Herwarth Walden’s progressive Der Sturm 
Gallery in Berlin. During World War 1, he fought on the east- 
ern and western fronts and was wounded in the stomach, an 
experience which became crucial for his later art work. His 
work is violent and contorted, and stresses the element of the 
grotesque. Some of his compositions mingle figures in every- 
day dress with figures of masqueraders. In 1919 he left Ber- 
lin for Duesseldorf, where he created many of his woodcuts, 
etchings, and paintings to express his terrible experiences of 
war. The monumental triptych The Wounded has the figure of 
a soldier in the position of the crucified Jesus, with lacerated 
belly, as its centerpiece (1919, private collection). Wollheim 
shared his studio in Duesseldorf with his friend Otto Dix and 
joined the association Das Junge Rheinland as well as the Ak- 
tivistenbund 1919, a group of young leftist intellectuals and 
artists. 

In 1933 he emigrated to Paris, where he founded the 
Kollektiv Deutscher Kuenstler in 1936-37. In 1938 the Nazis 
showed three works of Wollheim in their exhibition “Degen- 
erate Art” in Munich as examples of accomplished madness. 
From 1939 to 1942 he was detained in the camps at Vierzon, 
Ruchard, Gurs and Septfonds, France. In 1942 he was able to 
escape to Nay, where he and his wife were hidden by a peasant 
woman. In 1947 he emigrated to New York. In 1961, on the oc- 
casion of the exhibition at the Museum of Art, Duesseldorf, he 
visited Germany for the first time since 1933. In 1971 his work 
was on exhibition in Berlin. Wollheim died in New York. 

Today the art of Wollheim is considered to be a synonym 
for aggressive avant-garde art and the attempt to illustrate the 
inner feelings of mankind in hyper-expressionist painting. 
His surreal and fantastic landscapes with monstrous figures 
and symbols point to the work of Hieronymus Bosch, such 
as Paradis terrestre (1936, private collection) or The Kingdom 
of Punctuation Marks (1953, private collection). Moreover, he 
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went on to represent the abuses of the Nazi regime in expres- 
sive forms, as in Gurs vir: Death Transport (1940, private col- 
lection) and Six Millions (1962, Museum Duesseldorf). Most 
of his paintings, some 450 works according to the estimate of 
the artist himself, were either destroyed in, or have been miss- 
ing since, World War 11. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Galerie Remmert und Barth, Gert H. Woll- 
heim zum 90. Geburtstag: Gemdlde, Aquarelle, Zeichnungen, Druck- 
graphiken (1984); Verein August Macke Haus e.V. (ed.), Gert H. 
Wollheim. Phantast und Rebell (2000); S. v. Wiese (ed.), Gert H. 
Wollheim 1894-1974, monograph and catalogue (1993; with cata- 


logue raisonné). 
[Jihan Radjai-Ordoubadi (2™4 ed.)] 


WOLMAN, ABEL (1892-1989), U.S. sanitary engineer, pio- 
neer in problems of environmental pollution. Born in Balti- 
more, Maryland, Wolman became professor of sanitary engi- 
neering at his alma mater, Johns Hopkins University, lecturing 
there from 1937 to 1957. Working in the field of water supply 
and sewage, Wolman did much toward maintaining proper 
sanitation throughout the United States. He was an early advo- 
cate of a national water policy, and as early as 1946 demanded 
that industry assume responsibility for alleviating pollution. 
He was consulted by the U.S. Public Health Service, the U.S. 
Departments of Defense, Agriculture, and the Interior, the 
Red Cross, the Tennessee Valley Authority, the American 
Railroad Association, and many municipalities. An author- 
ity on environmental sanitation at the uN, Wolman’s expertise 
was sought in India, Ceylon, Taiwan, Argentina, Brazil, and 
the Arctic. He was chief consultant for Israel’s Jordan River 
project and, from 1958, consultant for all water development 
in Israel. Disposal problems took on a new dimension with 
the worldwide proliferation of atomic activity, and Wolman 
was appointed by the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission to 
evaluate the dangers of cumulative radiation. In 1967 he be- 
came a consultant on biotechnology in the atmosphere for 
the National Aeronautics and Space Administration (NASA). 
Wolman served as president of the American Public Health 
Association and was editor of the Journal of Public Health. 
A prolific contributor to professional journals, he wrote on 
such diverse subjects as malaria, ice engineering and the le- 
gal aspects of water supply. Many of his articles are reprinted 
in Water, Health and Society: Selected Papers by Abel Wolman 
(G.E. White, ed., 1969). He was co-author of The Significance of 
Waterborne Typhoid Fever Outbreaks (1931), and was the editor 
of The Manual of Water Works Practice (1925). For a period of 
60 years Wolman succeeded in focusing his attention on the 
total human environment, responding in both technological 
and human terms to the threats to the environment that result 
from technological progress. 


WOLMARK, ALFRED (1877-1961), British painter. Born in 
Warsaw, he was taken to the East End of London as a child 
and studied in the Royal Academy Schools. He made his rep- 
utation at the Whitechapel Art Exhibition of 1906, where his 
work was praised by perceptive art critics. In his early period, 
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he painted Whitechapel scenes and Rembrandtesque stud- 
ies of Jewish subjects, such as rabbis and talmudic students. 
Later he developed into a brilliant colorist. His use of color 
was so bright that in an exhibition of the International Soci- 
ety of Artists no English painter dared hang work next to his. 
His work was finally placed next to Van Gogh’s. Wolmark did 
portraits of many noted literary figures and, in 1925, provided 
illustrations for an edition of the works of Israel *Zangwill. A 
retrospective exhibit of Wolmark’s work was held at London's 
Ben-Uri Gallery in 2004. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


WOLOFSKY, HIRSCH (1878-1949), Canadian Yiddish pub- 
lisher and author. Wolofsky was born in Shidlovtse (Szydlow- 
iec), Poland, into an observant hasidic community to which 
his father was crown rabbi. He received a traditional religious 
education until orphaned at 15. He moved to Lodz, married, 
and immigrated to Canada via England in 1900 to join a 
brother in Montreal. In 1907 Wolofsky founded Canada’s first 
enduring Yiddish daily, the Keneder Adler (Canadian Jewish 
Eagle), and served as managing editor until his death. Wolof- 
sky’s newspaper served a wide readership across ideological 
lines. It promoted Jewish education, establishment of a Cana- 
dian Jewish Congress, creation of a Jewish Community Coun- 
cil (Vaad Hair), and building of a Jewish hospital. 

The Adler attracted Jewish writers of international re- 
nown such as Hebraist Reuben Brainin, who served as edi- 
tor from 1912 to 1915, and featured many of Canada’s Yiddish 
writers. Wolofsky’s Adler subsidized the literary and scholarly 
pursuits of its associates and published many of their books. 
Among the books published was Canada’s first Yiddish book: 
Moshe Elimelech Levin's Kinder Ertsiyung bay Yidn (“Chil- 
dren’s Education Among Jews,’ 1910), and a local edition of the 
Talmud, the Adler’s Shas Talmud Bavii or, as it became popu- 
larly known, the Montreoler Shas (“Montreal Talmud,’ 1919). 

Wolofsky also wrote for the Adler. He published three 
Yiddish books: a travelogue titled Eyrope un Erets- Yisroel nokh 
dem Veltkrig (“Europe and the Land of Israel after the World 
War,’ 1922), a volume of contemporary commentary on the 
weekly Torah portions, Fun Eybign Kval (“From the Eternal 
Source,” 1930), and a book of memoirs, Mayn Lebns Rayze 
(“Journey of My Life,” 1946; Eng. tr. 1945, Fr. tr. 2000). In addi- 
tion, Wolofsky served as publisher of the Anglo-Jewish weekly 
the Canadian Jewish Chronicle (founded 1914). He held vari- 
ous leadership positions in the Montreal Jewish community, 
including the vice presidency of both the American Union of 
Polish Jews and the Canadian Jewish Congress. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Levendel, A Century of the Canadian Jew- 
ish Press: 1880s—1980s (1989). 

[Rebecca E. Margolis (274 ed.)] 


WOLOMIN (Pol. Wotomin), town in Warszawa province, 
east central Poland. The town developed toward the close of 
the 19" century, and, situated on the Warsaw- Bialystok rail- 
way line, became a commercial and industrial center. Jews 
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numbered 3,079 (49.3% of the total population) in 1921. Al- 
though they were active in the town’s development, during the 
1930s they were ousted from their positions and by 1939 their 
proportion in the town’s population had fallen to 22% (3,000 
Jews). In general, Jews earned their livelihood from commerce, 
from such crafts as dyeing, baking, tailoring, and joinery, and 
from renting houses to summer guests. Some Jews also owned 
tanneries and glass factories. Communal and cultural activi- 
ties revolved around the Peretz Library and the *Maccabi and 
*Ha-Poel societies. Jews won five of the municipal council’s 
24 seats in the 1934 elections. Zeev Bergeisen, who was rabbi 
from the early 1900s until the Holocaust, had a profound in- 
fluence on the life of the Jewish community. 


[Shimshon Leib Kirshenboim] 


Holocaust Period 

On the outbreak of World War 11 there were about 3,000 Jews 
in Wolomin. A large-scale Aktion took place on Oct. 4-6, 1942, 
when over 600 Jews were shot in Wolomin and the rest de- 
ported to the *Treblinka death camp. After the war the Jewish 
community of Wolomin was not reconstituted. 


WOLOWSKI (Schor), Christian family in Poland of Jew- 
ish origin. In 1755-56, its members joined the *Frankists, af- 
ter which they converted to Catholicism. Until the 1830s the 
Wolowski family exclusively married apostate Frankists, but 
subsequently they also contracted mixed marriages. 

ELISHA SCHOR, the first known of the ramified Wolowski 
family, was a descendant of Zalman Naphtali Schor, rabbi of 
*Lublin. For many years Elisha Schor held the position of Mag- 
gid in the community of *Rogatin, and was among the lead- 
ers of Shabbateanism in the southeastern sector of the Polish 
kingdom. In 1755, with his sons and his son-in-law Hirsch 
Shabbetais, the husband of his daughter Hayyah, he joined 
the sect of Jacob Frank, whom he regarded as the loyal suc- 
cessor of Shabbateanism. It was at Elisha’s initiative and with 
his participation that the disputation with the rabbis was held 
at *Kamenets Podolski in June 1757; he also signed the Patshe- 
gen ha-Taanot ve-ha-Teshuvot (“Summary of the Arguments 
and the Replies”). After the death of Bishop M. Dembowski, 
the patron of the Frankists, Elisha was compelled in the au- 
tumn of 1757 to flee across the Turkish border with his fol- 
lowers. He died there during a popular outbreak against the 
members of the sect. 

The children of Elisha Schor, Solomon, Nathan, Lipman, 
Hayyah, and their families adhered to the Frankist sect, until 
their conversion to Christianity in 1759, when they changed 
their name to Wolowski (Pol. wol = Heb. shor). They held 
various positions in the court of Jacob Frank in Poland and 
in Offenbach. 

FRANCISZEK LUKASZ WOLOWSKI, son of Solomon and 
grandson of Elisha, became secretary of King Stanislaus 11 
Augustus, and was raised to the nobility in 1791. JAN KANTY 
WOLOWSKI (1803-1864), jurist, great-grandson of Elisha 
Schor, held the position of secretary of state in Congress Po- 
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land and was one of the draftsmen of the civil code of Poland. 
In 1839 he was raised to the nobility by Nicholas 1 and in 1861 
was appointed dean of the faculty of law at the University of 
Warsaw. He was the only former Frankist not ashamed of his 
Jewish origin, of which he was even proud. 

ERANCISZEK WOLOWSKI (1776-1844), jurist and states- 
man, great-grandson of Elisha Schor, was a member of the Pol- 
ish Sejm (Parliament) in 1818 and between 1825 and 1831. He 
was raised to the nobility in 1823. In 1830, at the time of the 
Polish uprising, he opposed emancipation of the Jews. After 
the suppression of the uprising, he emigrated to France with 
his family. His son LOUIS FRANCOIS WOLOWSKI (1810-1876), 
French economist and statesman, born in Warsaw, took part in 
the Polish uprising of 1830-31, and later emigrated to France. 
In 1834 he began to publish the periodical Revue de législation 
et de jurisprudence. From 1848 to 1851 he was a delegate in 
the constituent and legislative assembly of France. In 1852 he 
founded the Crédit Foncier bank. In 1871 he was elected to the 
National Assembly. His important works are Etude déconomie 
Politique et Statistique (1864); La Question des banques (1864); 
and LOr et largent (1870). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Emden, Sefer Shimmush (Amsterdam, 
1758), 80, 82; J. Bernstein, in: Juedisches Literaturblatt, 27 (1882), 107; 
A. Kraushar, Frank i frankisci, 2 (1895), 11, 20, 33, 53, 91; T. Jeske- 
Choinski, Neofici polscy, (1904), 100-3; M. Balaban, Le-Toledot ha- 
Tenuah ha-Frankit, 1 (1934), 114-5, 117, 118, 120-3, 139; I. Schiper, 
Dzieje handlu zydowskiego na ziemiach polskich (1937), index; S.A. 
Kempner, Dzieje gospodarcze Polski porozbiorowej, 1 (1920), 97-105; 
J. Shatzky, Geshikhte fun Yidn in Varshe, 1-2 (1947-48), indexes; M. 
Roztworowski, Dyaryusz Sejmu 1830/31, 4 (1912), 6-8. 

[Arthur Cygielman] 


WOLPE, DAVID E. (1908- _ ), Yiddish writer. Born in 1908 
in Keidan in Kovno province (Lithuania), Wolpe was edu- 
cated in both the traditional heder and in the Tarbut Hebrew 
high school. Fired early with socialist ideals, he joined the 
Zionist-socialist youth movement Ha-Shomer ha-Za’ir at 16 
and became the founding editor of its Hebrew journal, Ha- 
Nesher. In 1930 he immigrated to Palestine as a pioneer of the 
organization's kibbutz, today Kibbutz Bet Zera, one of the old- 
est and most prosperous kibbutzim in the Jordan valley. He 
also worked in the orange groves and vineyards of the Jewish 
settlements Binyaminah and Petah Tikvah, before leaving the 
kibbutz in 1933 to become a building laborer in Tel Aviv. Re- 
turning to Europe in 1936, Wolpe joined the Lithuanian army, 
but from 1941 was interned in the Kovno ghetto, from which, 
in 1944, he was transported to Dachau. In 1945 he was among 
the survivors liberated by the U.S. army. Sent to recover in the 
St. Ottilien Hospital in Bavaria, he met and married there an 
18-year-old Jewish refugee and fellow patient. In 1951 Wolpe 
immigrated to South Africa, where he immediately plunged 
into the Yiddish literary life of Johannesburg, becoming a pro- 
lific contributor to all the local Yiddish and Hebrew journals 
and serving as editor of South Africa's only Yiddish monthly, 
Dorem Afrike (1954-70). He serialized his memoirs, A Yid 
in der Litvisher Armey (“A Jew in the Lithuanian Army”) in 
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South Africa’s only Yiddish newspaper, the Afrikaner Yidishe 
Tsaytung (1959-60). 

Wolpe’s first love was poetry, and in 1978 he published 
his collected verse, written over a period of some 30 years, 
in the substantial volume, A Volkn un a Veg (“A Cloud and a 
Way”). Much praised when it first appeared, this anthology 
was awarded the prestigious Itsik Manger Prize in Israel in 
1983. He also published a volume of literary essays, A Vort in 
Zayn Tsayt (“A Word in Its Time,” 1984); a critical study of the 
work of Abraham *Sutzkever, Mit Avrom Sutskever iber Zayn 
Lidervelt (“The Poetic World of Abraham Sutzkever,’ 1985); 
a collection of short stories, Heymen, Khaloymes, Koshmarn 
(“Homes, Dreams, Nightmares,” 1987); two further volumes 
of poems and essays, Krikveg (“The Way Back,’ 1991) and Iber 
Mayne Vegn (“Along My Roads,’ 2002); and a two-volume au- 
tobiography, Ikh un Mayn Velt (“I and My World,” 1997-99). 
In his nineties Wolpe continued to write from his home in 
Johannesburg. His abiding contribution to Yiddish literature 
was well summed up in the citation for the Manger Prize: “He 
is full of poetic paradox: his ever-present unrest and doubt are 
an expression of emotional creative nature.” 


[Joseph Sherman (24 ed.)] 


WOLPE, DAVID J. (1958-_ ), U.S. congregational rabbi, ora- 
tor, teacher, and writer. Wolpe was born in Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania. His early education was in Jewish day schools in Har- 
risburg and later at Akiba Academy in Philadelphia. Wolpe’s 
father, Rabbi Gerald Wolpe, served as the spiritual leader of 
Philadelphia’s Har Zion Congregation, one of the flagship con- 
gregations of the Conservative Movement. 

Wolpe attended the University of Pennsylvania, where he 
received his B.A. degree in English literature; he also spent a 
year studying abroad at the University of Edinburgh. Wolpe 
enrolled in the University of Judaism's (uj) pre-rabbinical 
program in 1982 and was immediately identified as one of 
their most promising students. During his two years at the 
uj, Wolpe published his first monograph, “Secret Thought 
and Normal Mysticism.” He also served as a rabbinic in- 
tern at Congregation Adat Ariel in North Hollywood. After 
spending a year studying at the Schechter Institute and The 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem, Wolpe continued his stud- 
ies at the Jewish Theological Seminary (jTs) from which he 
was ordained in 1987. 

Wolpe joined the faculty of the University of Judaism 
in 1987 and taught there for eight years. He also served as di- 
rector of the library and as special assistant to uJ President 
Robert Wexler. In 1995 Wolpe took a position at Ts as both 
an instructor in Jewish Thought and as assistant to Chancel- 
lor Ismar Schorsch. 

A frequent contributor to a variety of Jewish and gen- 
eral periodicals, Wolpe’s first book, The Healer of Shattered 
Hearts, appeared in 1990. This was followed by In Speech and 
In Silence (1992), Teaching Your Children about God (1993), 
Why be Jewish? (1995), Making Loss Matter (1999), and Float- 
ing Takes Faith (2004). 
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Wolpe was persuaded to return to Los Angeles to accept 
the position of senior rabbi of Sinai Temple in 1997. Since his 
arrival, the congregation has increased from 1,150 member 
families to over 1,800. He inaugurated Friday Night Live, an 
innovative Shabbat evening program that draws over 1,700 
single Jewish adults each month. In general, Wolpe attracts in 
excess of 1,000 attendees for each Shabbat morning service. 

After returning to Los Angeles, Wolpe undertook a part- 
time lecturer position at the University of Judaism, where he 
teaches homiletics. He also serves as a lecturer in modern Jew- 
ish thought at the University of California at Los Angeles. 

In 2002, Wolpe generated considerable controversy when, 
during a Passover sermon, he opined that the Exodus story 
was most likely not the record of an actual event, citing a lack 
of archeological evidence. He was, however, insistent that the 
mythic narrative remains important for the Jewish people. 

With the retirement of Ismar Schorsch from the po- 
sition of chancellor of the Jewish Theological Seminary in 
2005, Wolpe was heralded as a likely candidate to succeed 
him. Nevertheless, Wolpe elected to remain at Sinai Temple. 
In an article that appeared in the Los Angeles Jewish Journal 
in December 2005, he urged that Conservative Judaism be re- 
conceived in terms of the covenantal relationships that Jews 
have forged with God, one another, and with the rest of the 
world. He advocated that the name of Conservative Judaism 
be officially changed to Covenantal Judaism. 


[Robert Wexler (2™4 ed.)] 


WOLPE, HOWARD ELIOT III (1939-_), U.S. congressman 
and scholar. A native of Los Angeles, Wolpe attended public 
schools there. He earned his bachelor’s degree from Reed Col- 
lege in 1960 and received a Ph.D. in African studies from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 1967. His doctoral 
work included two years of field study in Nigeria. 

From 1967 to 1972, Wolpe taught in the political science 
department of Western Michigan University in Kalamazoo, 
specializing in African political systems. He also served as a 
consultant to the Peace Corps. Developing an interest in local 
politics, Wolpe was elected to the Kalamazoo City Council in 
1969. In 1972 he was elected to the Michigan State Legislature, 
the first Democrat to represent Kalamazoo. He served there 
until 1976, when he ran unsuccessfully for the U.S. Congress. 
He was subsequently hired as the regional representative of 
U.S. Senator Donald Riegle. In 1978 Wolpe was elected to Con- 
gress as representative of Michigan's Third Congressional Dis- 
trict, traditionally a Republican stronghold. 

Following his reelection to Congress in 1980, Wolpe was 
appointed chair of the Africa Subcommittee of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, a position he held from 1981 to 1992. Consid- 
ered a compassionate proponent of economic aid to emerging 
African nations, Wolpe was a leading critic of American mili- 
tary aid to Zaire, and he opposed the Reagan administration's 
requests for increased military aid to Kenya, the Sudan, Mo- 
rocco, and Tunisia. He was highly critical of South African 
apartheid. He argued throughout his legislative career for a 
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more informed consideration of African perspective in for- 
mulating U.S. policy toward African nations. 

In 1992, following reformulation of Michigan's congres- 
sional districts, Wolpe retired from Congress. He then served 
under President Bill Clinton as special envoy to Africa. He 
was named the director of the Africa Program at the Wood- 
row Wilson International Center for Scholars in Washington, 
DC, a program aimed at promoting dialogue among policy- 
makers and academic specialists regarding U.S. policy toward 
African nations. 

Wolpe is the author of several books, including Urban 
Politics in Nigeria (1974), Nigeria: Modernization and the Poli- 
tics of Communism (as editor, with Robert Melson, 1971), and 
United States and Africa: A Post-Cold War Perspective (with 
David F. Gordon and David Miller, Jr., 1998). He was a visiting 
fellow in the Foreign Policy Studies program of the Brookings 
Institution. Wolpe also headed the Burundi Leadership Train- 
ing Program, funded by the World Bank and the U.S. Agency 
for International Development, which aims to reduce faction- 
alism in post-conflict Burundi. 


[Dorothy Bauhoff (24 ed.)] 


WOLPE, STEFAN (1902-1972), composer. Born in Berlin, 
Wolpe studied at the Berlin Academy of Music under Paul 
Juon and Franz Schreker. In 1933 he settled in Jerusalem, where 
he taught at the Palestine Conservatory of Music until 1938 
and greatly influenced the first generation of locally educated 
composers. He subsequently settled in the United States and 
from 1951 taught at various New York institutions. His music 
belongs to the Schoenberg and Webern schools and shows 
strong Jewish influence. Among his compositions are a ballet, 
The Man from Midian (1940); an oratorio, Israel and his Land; 
a cantata, Jigdal; and chamber and choral works. 


WOLPER, DAVID LLOYD (1928- _), U.S. producer of films 
and television documentaries. Born in New York, Wolper’s 
first commercial venture was to buy old Hollywood films and 
to sell them to the infant television industry. In 1958 he formed 
Wolper Productions. His film The Race for Space (1959) estab- 
lished his reputation as an independent documentary pro- 
ducer and earned an Academy Award nomination for Best 
Documentary. Other notable productions were The Miracle 
(1959); Biography, a weekly Tv series (1961-64); The Making 
of the President, 1960 (1963); the Tv series Hollywood and the 
Stars (1963); The Legend of Marilyn Monroe (1964); National 
Geographic Specials (1964-75); Let My People Go (1965), the 
story of the creation of the State of Israel; The Rise and Fall of 
the Third Reich (1968); The Unfinished Journey of Robert Ken- 
nedy (1970); Victory at Entebbe (1976); the Tv miniseries Roots 
(Peabody Award and an Emmy for Outstanding Series, 1977); 
Hollywood: The Gift of Laughter (Emmy nomination, 1982); the 
TV miniseries The Thorn Birds (1983); Liberty Weekend (two 
Emmy nominations, 1986); The Betty Ford Story (1987); Mur- 
der in Mississippi (Emmy nomination, 1990); The Plot to Kill 
Hitler (1990); Dillinger (1991); the miniseries Queen (Emmy 
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nomination, 1993); and the Tv miniseries The Mists of Ava- 
lon (2001). 

Wolper also ventured into feature film production. His 
movie credits include The Devil’s Brigade (1968); If It’s Tues- 
day It Must Be Belgium (1969); Willy Wonka and the Choco- 
late Factory (1971); This Is Elvis (1981); Imagine: John Lennon 
(1988); Murder in the First (1995); Surviving Picasso (1996) and 
L.A. Confidential (1997). 

In 1985 he received the Jean Hersholt Humanitarian Award. 
Wolper wrote Producer: A Memoir (with D. Fisher, 2003). 

[Jonathan Licht / Ruth Beloff (2"¢ ed.)] 


WOLPERT, LUDWIG YEHUDA (1900-1981), German 
sculptor and designer. Wolpert was born in Hildesheim, Ger- 
many, the son of an Orthodox rabbi. In 1916 he went to Frank- 
furt-on-the-Main, where he studied at the School for Arts 
and Crafts until 1920. After a few years working as a sculp- 
tor, Wolpert registered again at the school and specialized in 
metalwork. His teachers, among others, were the Bauhaus art- 
ist Christian Dell and the silversmith, sculptor, and designer 
of Judaica Leo Horovitz, son of the Orthodox rabbi Marcus 
*Horovitz. Under the guidance of Leo Horovitz, Wolpert be- 
came involved in creating modern Jewish ceremonial art. His 
famous Passover set, created in 1930, is made out of silver, eb- 
ony, and glass (replica in the Jewish Museum, New York; the 
original is lost) and reveals the strong influence of the Bau- 
haus designers of the late 1920s who worked under the slo- 
gan “form follows function” The same concept also guided 
the creation of a modern set of Torah silver commissioned 
by the family of Reuben Hecht for the Orthodox Frankfurt 
synagogue at the Friedberger Anlage, which was destroyed in 
1938. Before Wolpert emigrated to Palestine in 1933, some of 
his works were shown in the exhibition Cult and Form (1931, 
Berlin et al.) and in an exhibition of ceremonial art in the Ber- 
lin Jewish Museum (1932). From 1935 he taught metalwork at 
the New Bezalel School for Arts and Crafts in Jerusalem. Wol- 
pert’s personal achievement is the introduction of Hebrew let- 
ters as the dominant artistic element in the creation of Jewish 
ceremonial art. This is visible in one of his most outstanding 
works, a Torah Ark in copper and silver (1948, Harry S. Tru- 
man Library, Independence, Missouri), where the Hebrew 
text represents an integral part of the whole design. In 1956 he 
was invited to New York to establish the Tobe Pascher Work- 
shop for Jewish ceremonial objects at the Jewish Museum. 
During his time in the U.S. Wolpert took part in designing 
several synagogue interiors and exterior furnishings, such as 
at Temple Emanuel, Great Neck, New York, and the Beth El 
Synagogue, Minneapolis, Minnesota. Until his death in 1981 
he directed the workshop and had a great influence impact 
on his students, such as his daughter Chava Wolpert-Richard 
and Moshe Zabari. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ludwig Yehuda Wolpert. A Retrospective 
(Catalogue, Jewish Museum, New York, 1976); M. Spertus, “Ludwig 
Yehuda Wolpert, 1900-1981,’ in: Journal of Jewish Art, 8 (1981), 86. 

[Philipp Zschommler (24 ed.)] 
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BALFOURIYYAH (Heb. 7°915?3), moshav in the Jezreel 
Valley, Israel. The settlement was founded on Nov. 2, 1922, 
north of Afulah, on land owned by the American Zionist 
Commonwealth Federation. Some of the founders were im- 
migrants from the United States, the others from Eastern Eu- 
rope. Balfouriyyah’s economy was based on field and garden 
crops, cattle, and poultry. In 2002 the population was 287. The 
moshav’s name refers to the date of its founding which was the 
fifth anniversary of the *Balfour Declaration. 


[Efraim Orni] 


BALI, ABRAHAM BEN JACOB (second half of the 15 to 
the beginning of the 16 century), Karaite author and phy- 
sician living in Turkey. Bali was a pupil of the Rabbanite R. 
Shabbetai b. Malchiel ha-Kohen. Although disagreeing with 
the Rabbanites, Bali refers with respect to the contemporary 
Rabbanite scholars Mordecai *Comtino, Moses ha-Yevani 
Capuzato, and Solomon “Sharvit ha-Zahav’” in his works. Most 
of them survived in manuscripts kept in various libraries. 
They include Iggeret Issur Ner Shabbat, upholding the Karaite 
prohibition against burning lights on the Sabbath (contrary to 
the reform introduced by Elijah *Bashyazi; non-critical print, 
Ashdod 2002); Iggeret ha-Kohanim, on the status of Rabban- 
ites of priestly descent who become Karaites; Perush Inyan 
Shehitah, a commentary on the chapter dealing with ritual 
slaughter in *Aaron b. Elijah of Nicomedia’s Gan Eden (non- 
critical print, Ashdod 2003); a commentary on al-*Ghazili’s 
Magasid al-Falasifa, in which Bali used a Hebrew translation 
of it and followed the commentary of Moses Narboni, which 
he much admired; and Perush al Hamishah Perakim min ha- 
Haysharah le-Abu Nasr, a commentary on the first five chap- 
ters of al-*Farabi’s Logic, translated into Hebrew under the 
title Iggeret le-Petihat Sifrei ha-Higgayon. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mann, Texts, 2 (1935), 1420; Danon, in: 
JQR, 15 (1924/25), 312-3; Steinschneider, in: HB, 20 (1880), 96-97; A. 
Neubauer, Beitraege und Documente Zur Geschichte desKaraeertums 
(1866); J. Gurland, Ginzei Yisrael (St. Petersburg, 1886); J-C. Attias, 
Le commentaire biblique: Mordekhai Komtino ou lhermeneutique du 
dialogue (Paris, 1991), index. 


[Isaak Dov Ber Markon] 


BALI, MOSES BEN ABRAHAM, Karaite poet, physician, 
and hakham in Cairo in the late 15” and early 16' centuries. 
Two volumes of his liturgical poems have been preserved in 
the *Firkovich collection in Leningrad: the first, Sefer Zerah, 
completed in 1489, consists of 224 piyyutim arranged in the 
order of the weekly lessons; the second, Tahkemoni, contains 
237 piyyutim for Sabbaths and festivals. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuerst, Karaeertum, 2 (1865), 294; Geiger, in: 


WZJT, 3 (1837), 443, NO. 9-10. 
[Isaak Dov Ber Markon] 


BALI, RIFAT (1948-_), Turkish scholar. Bali was born in Is- 


tanbul and graduated from Sorbonne University, Ecole Pra- 
tique des Hautes Etudes. His fields of expertise are antisemi- 
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tism, conspiracy theories, relations between the Turkish state 
and the non-Muslim minorities, the Jews in the Republican 
period, and the appearance of the new bourgeoisie in Turkey af- 
ter 1980. His works include: Cumhuriyet Yillarinda Tiirkiye Ya- 
hudileri Bir Tiirklestirme Sertiveni, 1923-1945 (1999); Musa’nin 
Evlatlart Cumhuriyet’in Yurttaslar1 (2001), Les Relations entre 
Turcs et Juifs dans La Turquie Moderne (2001), Tarz-1 Hayat’tan 
Life Stylea (2002), Cumhuriyet Yillarinda Tiirkiye Yahudileri, 
Aliya Bir Toplu Géciin Oykiisii, 1946-1949 (2003), Devlet’in Ya- 
hudileri ve ‘Oteki’ Yahudi (2004), Anadoludan Yeni Diinya’ya 
(2004), Tiirkiyede Yay:rmlanmis Yahudilikle Ilgili Kitap, Tez ve 
Makaleler Bibliyografyast 1923-2003 (2004), Avram Benaroya: 


Un Journaliste Juif Oublié suivi de ses Mémoires (2004). 
[Jacob M. Landau (24 ed.)] 


BALIDEH (al-Balideh), MOSES (15‘ century), Yemenite 
scholar. Balideh was the author of more than ten works on 
diverse subjects, mostly in the form of commentaries and ex- 
positions of rabbinic sayings. With the exception of his Mi- 
drash on the last chapter of Proverbs, Sharh Eshet Hayil, all his 
works are in manuscript in the British Museum (Margoliouth, 
Cat, no. 1101). Although he enjoyed a distinguished reputa- 
tion, his works did not achieve wide circulation among Ye- 
menite Jewry and were therefore almost unknown to succeed- 
ing generations. They include a commentary on the Midrash 
Yelammedenu, a commentary bearing a marked resemblance 
to the Midrash ha-Gadol in respect to sources, arrangement, 
and tenor. Balideh wrote a commentary concerning the ten 
items recounted as having been created on the (first) Sabbath 
at twilight (Avot 5:6) in addition to commentaries on some 
works of Maimonides. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ratzaby, in: KS, 28 (1952/53), 260, 263, 268, 
277-8; Y.L. Nahum, Mi-Zefunot Yehudei Teiman (1962), 206-22. 
[Yehuda Ratzaby] 


BALIN, MARTY (Martyn Buchwald; 1942- ), U.S. singer 
and songwriter. Born in Cincinnati, Ohio, the young Balin and 
his family moved to San Francisco in 1948. Balin founded the 
seminal Bay Area rock group Jefferson Airplane (1965-71). In 
1975, Balin re-formed the band under the new name of Jeffer- 
son Starship and immediately had a top-of-the-chart album, 
Red Octopus. He became president of the Great Pyramid Ltd. 
and owner of Diamondback Music Co. 

Balin’s distinctive, soulful voice became one of the hall- 
marks of the Airplane/Starship’s sound, and he composed 
many of the band’s most memorable songs, including “It’s No 
Secret” (1966), “Plastic Fantastic Lover” (1967), “Young Girls” 
(1968), “Sunday Blues” (1969), “Volunteers” (1970), and Jeffer- 
son Starship’s biggest hit, “Miracles” (1975). 

Balin left the group in 1978, writing the rock opera Rock 
Justice, a fantasy about a rock star on trial for not having a hit. 
He then began a solo career with his 1981 album Balin, which 
generated the singles “Hearts” and “Atlanta Lady.’ After issu- 
ing Lucky in 1983, he joined former bandmates Paul Kantner 
and Jack Casady to form the kBc Band (1985-87). In 1989, 
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WOLSEY, LOUIS (1877-1953), U.S. Reform rabbi. Wolsey, 
born in Midland, Michigan, was ordained in 1899 by Hebrew 
Union College. From 1899 to 1907 he led Congregation B’nai 
Israel in Little Rock, Arkansas. He then served as rabbi at Con- 
gregation Anshe Chesed, Cleveland, leading in the construc- 
tion of its Euclid Avenue Temple. When he left this congrega- 
tion in 1925, it had increased from 150 to over 1,300 families. 
He was rabbi at Philadelphia’s Rodeph Shalom Congregation 
from 1925 to 1947. Wolsey helped lead Reform organizations 
as president of Hebrew Union College Alumni Association 
(1914-16), executive board member of the Union of Ameri- 
can Hebrew Congregations (1925-29), and president of the 
Central Conference of American Rabbis (1925-27). He was a 
founder in 1926 of the World Union for Progressive Judaism, 
and was chairman of the committee that revised the Union 
Hymnal published in 1936. 

Although comparatively favorable to nonpolitical aspects 
of Zionism during his Cleveland years, Wolsey was one of the 
group of rabbis who opposed the Central Conference resolu- 
tion for the establishment of a Palestinian Jewish military unit 
in 1942, and he led the dissident group through several con- 
ferences that formed the *American Council for Judaism. He 
resigned his council vice presidency in 1946 to protest its stand 
against unrestricted Jewish immigration to Palestine, and re- 
signed from the council itself in 1948. Wolsey found it irreli- 
gious and anti-humanitarian in the face of “a harried European 
Jewry,’ and demanded that it dissolve. Likewise, “the Zionist 
movement... should dissolve into a unity of world Jewry for 
the creation of a Jewish culture and a Jewish life in Israel” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Halperin, Political World of American 
Zionism (1961), index. 


WOMAN. This article is arranged according to the follow- 
ing outline: 


THE HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 
Biblical Period 
MARRIAGE AND CHILDREN 
WOMEN IN HOUSEHOLD LIFE 
Economic Roles 
Educational and Managerial Roles 
Religious Roles 
WOMEN OUTSIDE THE HOUSEHOLD 
CONTESTING THE IDEA OF PATRIARCHY 
Post-Biblical and Talmudic Period 
LEGAL POSITION 
THE CULT AND PUBLIC LIFE 
WOMEN AND THE RABBIS 
Medieval Islamic World and Spain 
THE ISLAMIC EXPERIENCE 
Genizah Society 
Literacy 
Innovations and Aberrations in Jewish Law 
Marriage 
Professions 
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WOMEN IN MEDIEVAL SPAIN 
Inheritance and Guardianship 
Post-1492 
Medieval Christian Europe 
WOMEN’S HIGH STATUS 
MARRIAGE 
ECONOMIC ACTIVITIES 
RITUAL OBSERVANCE 
RELIGIOUS PRACTICE 
PERSONAL DOCUMENTS 
MYSTICISM AND FOLKLORE 
Early Modern Period 
SEPHARDI DIASPORA 
WOMEN IN THE PUBLIC SPHERE IN ITALY, 1600-1800 
CENTRAL EUROPE 
COURT JEWS 
WOMEN, MYSTICISM, AND MESSIANIC MOVEMENTS 
HASIDISM 
Modern Central and Western Europe: 1780-1939 
Eastern Europe in the 19th and 20th Centuries 
North America 
FROM THE COLONIAL PERIOD TO 1945 
1945-2005 
Modern Muslim Worlds 
Israel 
THE OLD YISHUV 
THE NEW YISHUV 
ISRAEL SINCE 1948 
THE JUDICIAL PERSPECTIVE: WOMEN AND THE ISRAELI COURTS 
Husband and Wife 
A Woman's Economic Rights 
Succession Right of Daughters and Wives 
The Right to Vote and the Right to be Elected to Public 
Office 
THE RULING IN THE SHAKDIEL CASE 
The Halakhah and Women’s Study of Torah 
THE RULING IN THE NAGER CASE 
A PARENT'S RIGHT AND OBLIGATION TO DECIDE ON A 
CHILD’S EDUCATION 
TORAH STUDY FOR WOMEN 
WOMEN’S PRAYER 
THE WOMEN OF THE WALL CASE 
BAT MITZVAH CELEBRATIONS 
AGUNOT 
Conclusion 


THE HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


Biblical Period 

Recovering the lives of Israelite women in the biblical period 
is difficult because the major source, the Hebrew Bible, focuses 
on national concerns rather than on the lives of ordinary in- 
dividuals and also because its principal interest is in the lives 
of men rather than those of women. In addition, the biblical 
text postdates, often by centuries, the periods it purports to 
record. Another problem is that much of the Bible originates 
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in and reflects the urban setting of Jerusalem, whereas most 
Israelites lived in agrarian households in small villages or 
walled agricultural towns that were not true cities. However, 
a multidisciplinary approach, using biblical data along with 
information produced by archaeology and also ethnographic 
data and interpretive models from anthropology, can bring 
the women of ancient Israel into view. 

The Hebrew word ishah means both “wife” and “woman, 
signaling the fact that a woman’s identity was virtually in- 
separable from her status as a married woman. It was incon- 
ceivable that a woman might willingly live on her own apart 
from a family structure. Israelite marriage was not the kind of 
love-based companionate relationship that is the ideal in the 
modern world; rather, it was a heterosexual pairing meant to 
provide offspring to assure generational continuity in a land- 
based society. The conjugal pair with their children would also 
constitute a work force sufficient to meet the needs of a family 
in an agrarian society; and the children would be the ones to 
care for their parents should they survive into old age. Hav- 
ing children was a non-negotiable necessity. 


MARRIAGE AND CHILDREN. The Bible does not have a term 
for “marriage” as such. The formation of a marital bond is in- 
dicated by saying that a man “takes” a woman. The narrative of 
the courtship of Isaac and Rebecca, for example, culminates in 
the statement that “he took Rebecca and she became his wife” 
(Gen. 24:67). That a man “takes” a wife is a reflection of the 
patrilocality of Israelite households. That is, the bride would 
move to the household of the bridegroom, who usually re- 
sided with his own family. An extended family would thus be 
formed, although each constituent nuclear family might have 
its own abode within a family compound. The incest laws in 
Leviticus may have originated to deter problematic sexual in- 
timacy among members of a complex household group. 

Financial arrangements generally accompanied mar- 
riage except among the poorest families. Although there are 
no “marriage laws” as such in the Bible, information in narra- 
tives indicates that a bride’s family typically provided a dowry, 
usually consisting of moveable property such as jewelry, cloth- 
ing, and household utensils. In wealthier families, livestock 
and servants might also be included (see Gen. 24:59; 29:24, 
29). The dowry could be supplemented by the groom and his 
family (Gen. 24:53). Although her husband would have had 
some access to the dowry during the duration of the marriage, 
it theoretically remained the woman’s possession. 

Another marital payment was made by the groom’s fam- 
ily to that of the bride. This betrothal gift, sometimes errone- 
ously called “bride price” (mohar; see Gen. 22:17; 34:12; 1 Sam, 
18:25), has often been interpreted as evidence that a man pur- 
chased a woman. The fact that a word sometimes used for 
“husband” is baal, which can (but does not always) mean 
“master,” has also been adduced to claim that a woman is the 
property of her husband. Similarly, the use of the verb kanah, 
which can mean “to buy” but more generally “to acquire,” to 
describe Boaz’ marriage to Ruth (Ruth 4:10) has also been in- 
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terpreted as an indication of male ownership of women. How- 
ever, such assertions are now known to be flawed. 

In anthropological perspective, the dowry as well as the 
betrothal gift functioned in overlapping ways to maintain the 
viability of a family. The betrothal gift would provide some 
compensation to a woman's family, who would lose the labor 
of a daughter upon her marriage. The dowry would constitute 
a womans chief means of support in the event of widowhood 
or divorce, especially if she had no sons or if her father was 
deceased. And the two payments together served to establish 
and solidify alliances between a woman’s natal family and 
her marital one. Such connections were important in agrar- 
ian communities; they served to increase the likelihood of 
mutual aid in the event of economic or other difficulties, not 
unusual in Israelite households living in marginal ecological 
zones. Betrothal and dowry payments together served impor- 
tant economic, social, and legal functions. 

To refute the notion of male ownership of women is not 
the same as establishing equality in the relationship. Perhaps 
the greatest imbalance was in the area of sexuality. Once a 
woman was betrothed, her fiancé, and then her husband, had 
exclusive rights to her sexuality. The patrilineal nature of Isra- 
elite society, with land and property transferred across genera- 
tions via the male line, is likely the reason for the stringency 
in biblical legal precepts dealing with a woman's sexuality. The 
gender asymmetry in the treatment of sexuality is evident in 
Deuteronomy 22:13-21, in which a bridegroom claims that 
his wife is not a virgin. The ensuing elaborate procedure for 
dealing with this accusation reflects the value of virginity as a 
means to assure a groom of his paternity of children she will 
bear. Gender disparity is also evident, for similar reasons, in 
the different treatment of women and men in biblical adultery 
laws (Lev. 20:10; Deut. 22:22-28), where sex between a mar- 
ried man and an unmarried woman is discouraged but not 
proscribed. Concern for heirs is also a factor in the institu- 
tion known as levirate marriage, in which a childless widow 
would marry her deceased husband’s brother, with the first 
son produced by that liaison considered the dead man’s heir 
(Deut. 25:5-10; cf. the narratives of Tamar, Gen. 38, and Ruth). 
The case of the daughters of Zelophehad (Num. 26:33; 27:1-1; 
36:1-12) would seem to mitigate the absolute nature of Israelite 
patrilineality; however, the inheritance of land by daughters 
in that case is accompanied by provisions that the land would 
remain within the clan. 

The powerful male interest in transmitting property to 
biological heirs is also a factor in the existence of polygamy, 
or rather polygyny (more than one wife), in ancient Israel, as 
in the ancient Near East in general. Monarchs may have had 
multiple wives as a sign of their high status and to solidify po- 
litical alliances, and wealthy individuals may have had more 
than one wife as a sign of affluence. But in most instances, 
taking a second wife or a concubine would have occurred 
because the first wife did not produce offspring. The Genesis 
narratives give us the impression that polygyny was common. 
However, shorter life spans for women than for men (mean- 
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ing a shortage of women of child-bearing age) and the fact 
that most people probably lived near the poverty level (mean- 
ing the inability of a family to support multiple wives) would 
have precluded polygyny for all but the wealthy. Indeed, many 
biblical texts, such as Genesis 2:24, the Song of Songs, several 
passages in wisdom literature, and even legal rulings such as 
Exodus 21:4-5, reflect a monogamous norm. 

Although dissolution of a marriage was sometimes un- 
avoidable, very little is known about provisions for divorce. 
Isaiah 50:1 mentions a bill of divorce (cf. Mal. 2:14, which re- 
fers to a marriage contract), indicating that formal documents 
were used for establishing or dissolving a marriage, although 
probably only for people of means. The sole biblical text with 
divorce rulings, Deuteronomy 24:1-4, addresses a particular 
situation, the case of a man seeking to remarry a woman to 
whom he had once been married. Unfortunately, it gives the 
impression that only men could initiate divorce in the biblical 
period. Information from extra-biblical sources (e.g., the Ele- 
phantine papyri) and indirect information from other biblical 
texts, such as the narrative of a Levite’s secondary wife leaving 
him (Judg. 19:2), provide reason to contest that notion. 


WOMEN IN HOUSEHOLD LIFE. It would be incorrect to as- 
sume that women were subordinate to and dominated by men 
in all aspects of life. Indeed, with few resources available from 
outside the household, the relationship between a woman and 
her husband was one of interdependence and complementar- 
ity in the various functions of household life. 

As the primary unit of social existence, the family house- 
hold was the locus of the activities necessary for the mainte- 
nance and continuity of life. Family life was task-oriented; 
without the labor of both women and men, and also children, 
survival in the marginal habitat of the highlands of Erez Israel 
would not have been possible. But the responsibilities of all 
family members were not the same. The division of labor by 
gender, albeit with some overlap, was the most efficient way 
to accomplish the myriad of household tasks. In addition to 
procreation, households served the economic, educational, 
and religious needs of their members. 


Economic Roles. Women’s economic roles, which included 
growing field and horticultural crops and keeping domes- 
ticated ruminants (mainly sheep and goats), were manifold 
and complex. Although they participated to some extent in 
the male-dominated agricultural tasks of growing grains and 
also helped tend orchards and vineyards, especially in labor- 
intensive harvest periods (see Ruth 2: 8-9), their own agricul- 
tural activities probably involved growing garden vegetables 
and herbs. Women’s major contributions to the household 
economy were largely the time-consuming food- and fiber- 
processing jobs, the former on a daily basis and the latter more 
likely on a seasonal basis. That is, the agricultural products of 
the household had to be transformed into edible and wearable 
form through the expertise and labor of women. 

Cereal products were the most important food source in 
the biblical period, with bread providing an estimated 50% of 
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the daily caloric intake. The transformation of grain into edible 
form involved parching or soaking, grinding, and heating and/ 
or leavening. With an average family size of six persons, three 
hours of work per day would have been required to produce 
enough edible grain. With the assistance of older children, 
women did the work of bread production and also processed 
and prepared supplementary foodstuffs, mainly fruits, veg- 
etables, and legumes and also dairy products. Some of these 
would have been eaten raw; but many, such as milk, olives, ca- 
pers, grapes, nuts, figs, and dates, were also variously churned, 
pressed, pickled, roasted, or dried on a seasonal basis. Meat 
would have been eaten rarely, probably only at festivals. 

The onerous nature of these food preparation tasks was 
offset by certain positive aspects. Unlike the often frustrat- 
ing male tasks of growing field and horticultural crops, in 
which yields could be drastically affected by periodic droughts 
or infestations of insects, food preparation, even of limited 
amounts, always yielded a finished product. Thus, women 
experienced constant gratification from their daily work, re- 
petitive as it was. Another positive feature was the mastery of 
technology involved, for the various food-processing proce- 
dures each involved considerable technical skill. 

Just as important as the individual benefits were the so- 
cial and political aspects of food preparation. Grinding im- 
plements are often found in clusters in the archaeological re- 
covery of dwellings from the biblical period, indicating that 
women from neighboring households gathered together, un- 
doubtedly to chat and sing, during the long hours spent pre- 
paring grains and other foods. The time spent together helped 
forge women into informal social networks in a way that the 
more solitary tasks performed by men did not. These net- 
works also constituted a social safety net for Israelite women, 
facilitating assistance when illness or emergency threatened 
a neighboring household. Moreover, as is known from ethno- 
graphic studies of agrarian households in pre-modern settings, 
these networks operated on a political level as well. That is, 
women gained access to information that influenced commu- 
nity decisions made by male officials. Such indirect female po- 
litical power is typically unrecognized but nonetheless real. 

Women’s economic roles extended beyond food process- 
ing. They gathered garden or wild herbs and plants to con- 
coct medicinal substances used in folk remedies. Although 
sophisticated ceramic vessels may have been procured from 
traveling potters or urban workshops, women, perhaps sev- 
eral in a village, likely produced simple storage jars, cooking 
pots, and serving bowls for everyday use. However, perhaps 
the most important household activity, because of its poten- 
tial for commercial activity beyond the household (see Prov. 
31:13 and 24), was textile production. 

Spinning, weaving, and sewing were woman's domain in 
the ancient Near East from time immemorial. The discovery 
in dwellings of the biblical period of spindle whorls, weights 
used in vertical, warp-weighted looms, and bone needles and 
weaving tools testify to the production of fabrics in Israelite 
households. Like grain processing, the procedures involved 
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in making textiles were often time-consuming and tedious. 
It takes several hours of spinning, for example, to produce 
the amount of yarn or thread needed for an hour of weav- 
ing. Women in pre-modern cultures typically do textile work 
together; indeed, some of the procedures, such as weighting 
and even working a warp-weighted loom, were best done by 
women working in tandem. The personal, social, and political 
benefits that accrued to women (and their daughters) as trans- 
formers of food products were intensified by the shared expe- 
rience of working with fibers to produce garments and cover- 
ings for their families and perhaps also for barter or sale. 


Educational and Managerial Roles. The primary care of young 
children was the mother’s responsibility. The child-care com- 
ponent of a woman’s workday was subsumed into her daily 
obligations, no doubt with the assistance of older children and 
elderly parents. From a very young age, children assisted in 
household tasks, with women supervising offspring of both 
genders until boys were old enough to accompany their fa- 
thers into the fields. Given the absence of any formal or in- 
stitutionalized education in the biblical period, except per- 
haps for a handful of upper-class urban males, women were 
the chief educators and socializers of both boys and girls in 
their early years and into adolescence. Fathers surely educated 
sons in the tasks and activities performed mainly by males. 
The educative roles of women are not very visible in the Bible, 
where the mention of sages and elders gives the impression 
of a male monopoly in teaching skills and inculcating tradi- 
tional practices and beliefs. However, an understanding of the 
dynamics of an agrarian household indicates the prominence 
of women in this role. 

A mother’s educative role was hardly trivial. It involved 
instruction in the technologies of household life, in appropri- 
ate behavior (as reflected in many of the precepts in the book 
of Proverbs), and also in the transmission of culture and values 
more generally. However androcentric and upper-class Prov- 
erbs may be, it is nonetheless clear from the frequent parallel- 
ism of “mother” and “father” (1:8; 4:3; 6:20; 15:20; 19:26; 20:20; 
23:22, 25; 28:24; 30:11, 17) that both parents had important edu- 
cative roles. And because women had more contact hours with 
children, their interactions with offspring were of foundational 
significance in transmitting many aspects of Israelite culture 
from one generation to the next. It is hardly an accident that 
the very notion of “wisdom,” which includes technical exper- 
tise as well as social sagacity, has important female aspects, 
arguably rooted in the broad role of women in caring for and 
socializing their children. Note that the biblical word for wis- 
dom in the Bible, hokmah, is feminine; wisdom is personified 
as a woman in Proverbs (1:20-33; 3:13-18; 4: 1-93 7:1-5; 8:1-36; 
9:1-6; 14:1); the “strong woman” (eshet hayil) of Proverbs 31 
is characterized as speaking wisdom and teaching kindness 
(verse 26); and two narratives feature “wise women” (11 Sam. 
14:1-20; 20:14-22) with none featuring a “wise man.” 

A woman's educative role was not limited to the instruc- 
tion of her own children. In the complex, multi-generational 
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Israelite households, older women served as household man- 
agers, instructing their own children as well as daughters-in- 
law and nieces in the array of tasks performed by women as 
well as in appropriate behaviors. The fifth commandment (Ex. 
20:12 and Deut. 5:6) and the demanding (and probably ideal- 
ized) family laws of Exodus 21:15, 17 and Leviticus 20:9, which 
were likely concerned with the behavior of adult children in 
multi-generational households, underscore the authority of 
both parents. This is in contrast to some ancient Near Eastern 
societies that apparently favored men over women in assigning 
authority over offspring. Another indication of female author- 
ity in household life is the fact that mothers predominate in 
the Bible as the ones who name their children. In light of wom- 
en’s extensive educative and managerial roles, the appearance 
of the phrase “mother’s household (bet em)” rather than the 
usual “father’s household (bet av)” several times in the Bible is 
noteworthy. “Mother’s household” appears in passages dealing 
with the internal life of the household (Gen. 24:28; Ruth 1:8; 
Songs 3:4; 8:2) and seems to indicate that women controlled 
most household activities (as in the case of the Shunammite 
woman, 11 Kings 4:8-37; 8:1-6), whereas men controlled su- 
pra-household lineage interactions. 


Religious Roles. The predominance of women in household 
education and management may have been replicated in 
household religious roles. Although the Bible's focus is on 
temple or tabernacle and on national or communal practices, 
there are clear indications of family celebrations that punctu- 
ated the annual religious calendar. For example, Passover in 
its origins was likely a home-based spring festival involving 
specific kinds of food preparation; the other major festivals, 
similarly grounded in the agricultural calendar, no doubt in- 
volved family feasting. Household Sabbath traditions are dif- 
ficult to trace back to the biblical period, but the manna pro- 
visions for the seventh day, as well as post-biblical sources, 
indicate festal meals were part of the holy day of rest. The do- 
mestic celebration of festivals and observance of Sabbath are 
inconceivable without special meals requiring women’s culi- 
nary expertise and labor. 

In addition, women undoubtedly participated in cel- 
ebrations at shrines near their homes and even initiated cul- 
tic activity. The Hannah narrative is instructive in this regard 
(1 Sam. 1-2). Hannah accompanies her husband and his sec- 
ondary wife and their children to an annual sacrifice at the 
cult center of Shiloh. In addition, she comes “before the Lord” 
to make a vow and a sacrifice in the hopes of ending her bar- 
renness. Although post-biblical textual traditions try to obfus- 
cate her role, the Masoretic text clearly indicates that Hannah, 
having become pregnant and given birth to Samuel, fulfills her 
vow by bringing sacrifices to Shiloh. Although Deuteronomy 
16:16 does not enjoin women to participate in the pilgrim- 
age festivals in Jerusalem, they were not precluded from do- 
ing so. Moreover, other passages in Deuteronomy (e.g., 12:12; 
16:11, 14) are gender-inclusive in their instructions for bring- 
ing sacrifices and celebrating at the central shrine. And doz- 
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ens of priestly passages use the gender-inclusive term nefesh, 
indicating that women as well as men were mandated to offer 
certain sacrifices (see, e.g., Lev.2:1 and Num. 5:6). 

The participation of women in extra-household religious 
life and in family celebrations was only part of their religious 
roles. Those religious activities carried out only by women, 
known through archaeological and ethnographic evidence, 
were arguably the most important aspects of women’ religious 
lives. Women in pre-modern cultures typically coped with the 
many problems related to childbearing, which today would 
be dealt with by medicine, through behaviors that might be 
termed “magic” but were clearly religious in nature. Facing 
the possibility of barrenness, childbirth complications, diffi- 
culty in lactation, and high infant mortality rates (as many as 
one in two infants did not survive to the age of five), women 
performed a variety of rituals in order to keep away the evil 
spirits thought to be the cause of problems and to attract be- 
nevolent ones to assure reproductive success. Many of these 
apotropaic practices, such as wearing shiny amulets or eye 
beads to avert the “evil eye,” tying a red thread around the wrist 
or ankle of newborn (cf. Gen. 38:28, where such a thread is a 
marker), keeping a light burning in a birthing room or place 
where an infant sleeps, salting and swaddling a newborn (see 
Ezek. 16:4), continued into the post-biblical period and are 
found in Muslim and Christian as well as Jewish families well 
into the 20% century. 

Women’s household religious praxis can be understood 
to have empowered them in respect to their concerns about 
life-and-death matters. Their religious activities focused on 
the welfare of their families and themselves. Women were 
ritual experts, for they possessed the requisite knowledge to 
perform rituals in a prescribed and efficacious way using spe- 
cific materials and artifacts. Such knowledge was transmitted 
across generations by older women to younger ones, just as 
experienced priests educated younger ones in the intricacies 
of communal ritual. Moreover, household rituals dealing with 
childbirth were carried out for women by women, including 
neighbors, relatives, and sometimes midwives (1 Sam. 4:20; cf. 
Ruth 4:13-17). Women’s religious practices were profoundly 
important components of their adult lives. 


WOMEN OUTSIDE THE HOUSEHOLD. The midwives who as- 
sisted Israelite women in childbirth were religious specialists 
as well as health-care practitioners, since prayers and potions 
are part of the culture of childbirth in traditional societies. 
Other female religious specialists may have included temple 
servitors (Ex. 38:8; 1 Sam.2:22). There were surely diviners, as 
is apparent from the strong anti-divination passage in Ezekiel 
13:17-23 addressed to a group of female prophets. Yet not all 
female prophets were viewed so negatively. Miriam (Ex. 15:20) 
and Deborah (Judg. 4:4), two of the most prominent women 
in the Bible, are called prophets, as are Huldah, the first per- 
son to issue a ruling establishing the authenticity of a text as 
God's word (11 Kings 22:14-16), and Noadiah, a leader of the 
postexilic community (Neh. 6:14). Many other religious spe- 
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cialists are reviled, as in the gender-inclusive denunciations 
in Leviticus 19:31; 20:6, 27; Deuteronomy 18:11, a sure sign 
that women’s services were being utilized. Women served as 
necromancers, mediating between dead ancestors and their 
living relatives, as the story of the medium of Endor (1 Sam. 
28:7-25) suggests. Women also were sorcerers and are specifi- 
cally condemned as such (Ex. 22:18; cf. Isa. 57:3). 

Other female professionals, less explicitly religious, are 
also mentioned in the Bible. Deborah is a “judge,” a charis- 
matic military leader, as well as a prophet. The wise women 
of Tekoa and Abel help resolve national crises. Troops of fe- 
male musicians appear in several instances in which military 
victory attributed to divine intervention in human affairs is 
celebrated (Ex. 15:21; 1 Sam. 18:6—7; 11 Sam. 1:20; Ps. 68:25; Jer. 
31:4,13). These cases reflect a special musical genre, unique to 
women, involving drums, dancing, and singing. Women as 
well as men are mentioned as professional singers (11 Sam. 
19:35; Ezra 2:65; Neh. 7:67; Eccl. 2:8; 12:4) and perhaps even 
temple singers (1 Chron. 25:5-6). As is true in many traditional 
societies, women were deemed more expert in mourning rit- 
uals than men (Jer. 9:17-20; Ezek. 32:16). And some women, 
perhaps those unable to support themselves in any other 
way, are depicted as prostitutes, an occupation condemned in 
priestly texts but viewed matter-of-factly in narratives about 
the heroines Rahab (Josh. 2,5) and Tamar (Gen. 38), and the 
two women who brought their dispute to Solomon (1 Kings 
3116-28). 

These varied professional activities are noteworthy be- 
cause they negate the image of women as confined to the 
household. In addition, recognizing their existence has im- 
portant implications for understanding the lives of the women 
engaged in these occupations on a part-time or full-time ba- 
sis. Many of these professional specialists, including musicians 
and singers, mourning women, wise women, and even mid- 
wives and prophets, functioned in groups or were connected 
to each other in loose, guild-like associations. The “daugh- 
ters” learning dirges in Jeremiah 9:20 and wailing over Saul 
in 11 Samuel 1:24 are analogous to “sons” in the phrase “sons 
[company; disciples] of the prophets” (e.g., 11 Kings 5:22; 6:1) 
in that they constituted a guild of professional mourning 
women. The biblical silence about other such groups does 
not mean that they did not exist; informal organizations of 
women with technical expertise in certain areas, such as birth- 
ing or healing, are found widely in ancient cultures, includ- 
ing in neighboring Mesopotamia and Anatolia. These women 
would gather occasionally or even at regular intervals to share 
knowledge, train newer members of their group, and, in the 
case of musical professions, compose songs and rehearse in 
preparation for performances. 

Membership in such groups, which typically are orga- 
nized hierarchically with senior or more talented members 
earning the esteem of the others and exercising control of 
group functions, provided women with opportunities to expe- 
rience prestige and status. Moreover, whether they functioned 
in groups or as individuals, female professionals provided nec- 
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essary services for their communities. In so doing, they had 
the opportunity to experience the benefits of contributing to 
the public weal. Moreover, those whose roles were performa- 
tive, as ethnomusicologists have shown, were likely to have 
subverted or suspended existing hierarchies during perfor- 
mances by virtue of the rhetorical power of their expressive 
acts. It is noteworthy that societies in which women have rich 
opportunities for extra-household association are generally 
considered the least repressive with respect to gender. 


CONTESTING THE IDEA OF PATRIARCHY. ‘The term “patri- 
archy” has not been used in this discussion of women in the 
biblical period. To be sure, Israelite society was both patrilo- 
cal and patrilineal: the major public offices were held mainly 
by men; and men controlled women’s sexuality. Yet the con- 
ventional wisdom about pervasive male, or patriarchal, dom- 
inance in hierarchical structures affecting all domains of 
Israelite life can be disputed. If “patriarchy” means that men 
dominate or monopolize all the pursuits that a society most 
values, then it is incumbent to ask whether all members of 
a society value the same pursuits and also whether women 
themselves have important or even autonomous roles in re- 
lation to those pursuits. 

Power in pre-modern communities is hardly unitary. 
There were multiple loci of power in Israelite society, with 
women as well as men shaping household and community life. 
‘The gendered spheres of life within the household, except for 
sexuality, can be considered complementary rather than hi- 
erarchical; men controlled certain activities and subsistence 
tasks, women had sole expertise and responsibility in others, 
and some were shared. Furthermore, the existence of female 
professionals means that there were women’s groups with 
their own hierarchies and that women functioned in public 
roles, some of which, including mourning, midwifery, certain 
types of musical performances, perhaps sorcery, were largely 
or exclusively female. 

Anthropologists studying pre-modern societies who are 
dissatisfied with the shortcomings of existing models of socio- 
cultural complexity have suggested that heterarchy rather than 
hierarchy is a better way to understand complex traditional 
societies. The term heterarchy refers to an organizational pat- 
tern in which “each element possesses the potential of being 
unranked (relative to other elements) or ranked in different 
ways, depending on systemic requirements.” Social systems 
can be related to each other laterally as well as vertically. In 
this conceptualization, the activities of Israelite women can be 
considered subsystems, each with its own rankings and sta- 
tuses. Especially in professional groups but also in informal 
networks, women exercised leadership and dominance vis-a- 
vis other women in the system. Looking at women’s systems, 
along with those of men, as constituents of the heterarchical 
complexity of Israelite society rescues women from the notion 
of oppression, as implied by the term patriarchy, and allows a 
more nuanced reading of their lives. 


[Carol Meyers (274 ed.)] 
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Post-Biblical and Talmudic Period 

The authors who left their imprint on history did not view 
post-biblical Jewish women as equal to men, just as they were 
not viewed as equal in the Greco-Roman, Semitic, Egyptian, or 
Persian societies in which Jews lived. The difference between 
Jews and their neighbors is to be found in the explanations of- 
fered for women’s lower status. Jews of late antiquity located 
the origins of female inequality in the narratives and injunc- 
tions of the Hebrew Bible. Women’s subordinate position was 
understood as a consequence of Eve's role in Genesis 2:4-3, 
both as a secondary creation and as guilty of the original sin. 
Thus, the second century B.c.£. Jerusalemite sage Ben Sira 
accuses all women of bringing death to the world, obviously 
referring to the incident in the Garden of Eden (Ecclus. 25:24), 
and a Jewish pseudepigraphic composition, usually referred 
to as the Book of Adam and Eve, further elaborates this theme. 
Later midrashic literature continues in the same vein. Women 
are said to be punished for bringing death into the world: they 
suffer while giving birth, are subjected to their husbands (as 
already suggested in Genesis 3:16), and confined at home as in 
a prison, and must cover their heads when they go out (Avot 
de Rabbi Nathan B, 42). Their function at funerals (preparing 
the body, mourning the dead) are understood as consequence 
of their responsibility for human mortality. Even the special 
commandments reserved for women - lighting the Sabbath 
candles, setting aside the hallah portion, and the laws pertain- 
ing to menstruation (niddah) - are viewed as retribution for 
that sin (e.g. Gen. R. 17:8). 

Contemporary concerns and Hellenistic influence 
merged with the biblical justification for women’s subordina- 
tion. In one midrash the rabbis compared the biblical story of 
the creation of women with the Greek Pandora myth, which 
also depicted woman as a secondary creation who released 
all evils, including death into the world, when she opened a 
forbidden box. In the midrashic version, Eve is compared to 
a woman whose husband gave her all his property save one 
barrel, which she was not to open. Yet, she could not contain 
her curiosity, opened it, and unloosed scorpions and snakes 
(Gen. R. 19:10). The rabbis compare this anecdote to the story 
of Adam and Eve, who were told to eat from all trees except 
the tree of knowledge. However, Eve ate from it and conse- 
quently she and Adam and all their descendants experienced 
suffering. 


LEGAL POSITION. Jewish women’s secondary legal position 
also has its origins in the Hebrew Bible, particularly in injunc- 
tions in the legal sections of the Pentateuch. However, biblical 
law was of Semitic origin, and reflected a society that upheld 
polygyny and bride-price marriages. Internal developments, 
however, as well as influence from Greek and Roman practice, 
tended toward monogyny and dowry marriages. Thus, some 
biblical injunctions associated with women were reevaluated 
and reformed. 

Numbers 27 (1-11) discusses the daughter’s right in her 
father’s inheritance. The daughters of Zelophad had no broth- 
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ers, and demanded of Moses the right to inherit. Moses rec- 
ognized the justice of their claim and ruled in their favor, but 
his decision clearly stated that Jewish daughters could inherit 
from their fathers only where there are no sons and if they 
married within their own tribe (Num. 36:10). Although this 
ruling is often upheld as an example of an emendation fa- 
voring women in biblical law, it was certainly not egalitarian 
(since it denied other daughters the right to inherit). It also 
prevented further egalitarian legislation in this field in late an- 
tiquity, since the Bible itself made a clear distinction between 
sons and daughters. Thus, Second Temple Pharisees, in their 
legal dispute with their Sadducees opponent (TJ, BB 8:1, 16a), 
zealously upheld this ruling as the final word on the matter. 
Their opponents, on the other hand, were probably influenced 
by the Greco-Roman world, in which women were equal heirs 
to their fathers. They claimed that this law is unfair, and there- 
fore could not reflect the divine intention. Their reliance on 
the sages of the gentiles (hakhmei goyim) is stated explicitly in 
the source. Yet the Pharisee position won the day. 

*Levirate marriage is the obligation of a childless widow 
to marry her dead husband’s brother, discussed in Deuter- 
onomy 25:5-9. The rabbis of late antiquity maintained this 
institution and an entire tractate in the Mishnah (Yevamot) 
is devoted to its intricacies. The Talmuds greatly praise Rabbi 
Yose, who took his sister-in-law in levirate marriage (e.g. TJ, 
Yev. 1:1,2b). However, the Bible also includes, albeit grudg- 
ingly, a move to release the levirate bride from her levir. This 
action is called halizah, and requires a ritual in which the re- 
luctant levir is denigrated — his rejected intended spits in his 
face and removes his shoe. Despite praise for levirate marriage, 
its practice was almost completely abandoned by the end of 
the second century C.z., as it often clashed with a tendency 
toward monogyny, at least in the Land of Israel. One talmudic 
text suspects all levirate matches as emanating from lust of the 
partners, and likens the offspring of such unions to bastards 
(mamzerim — Yev. 39b). The rabbis ceased to view this release 
ritual as a negative dereliction of duty and maintained that 
in their day halizah was the norm rather than the exception. 
Thus, we see how in some cases post-biblical Judaism main- 
tained biblical law without maintaining its spirit. 

Some biblical laws concerning women were greatly 
expanded. One such example is the laws of menstruation 
(*niddah), which are discussed in Leviticus 15:19—-24. It is not 
clear whether these laws originally applied to the entire fe- 
male population. Some scholars maintain that they were in- 
tended for the separation and special elevation of the priestly 
caste. During the Second Temple period, however, the laws 
of niddah were strictly upheld by most segments of Jew- 
ish society and greatly elaborated upon by the rabbis in the 
Mishnah. They state specifically that members of the Saddu- 
cee sect and of the Samaritan denomination observed these 
rites differently (Nid. 4:1-2), obviously indicating that control 
of women and their actions was a site of sectarian struggle. 
After the destruction of the Temple, most purity regulations 
were abandoned. Niddah regulations, however, were upheld 
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and even expanded. For example, the rabbis demanded that a 
woman examine her internal parts often, to discover whether 
she was or was not bleeding. This is because they maintained 
that everything a woman touches between one examination, 
when she discovered herself pure, and the next, when she was 
found to be menstruating, is retroactively defiled (Nid. 1:1). 
They demanded that women who had ceased to bleed at the 
end of their menstrual periods further refrain from immer- 
sion in the ritual bath (mikveh) and sexual intercourse with 
their husbands for seven additional “clean” (or “white”) days, 
to ensure absolutely that they would not defile (Nid. 33a). This 
phenomenon suggests a significant rabbinic anxiety over ritual 
impurity in the marital context and women's unruly biologi- 
cal functions in general. 

Another biblical institution was the test of the bitter wa- 
ter (sotah), according to which a wife suspected of infidel- 
ity could be tested by a magical procedure in the Jerusalem 
Temple (Num. 5). In this ritual the woman was brought to 
the priest who revealed her hair, tore her clothes and made 
her drink water mixed with earth and ink. This test, so it was 
believed, would reveal the woman’s guilt. The ritual was still 
practiced in Second Temple times, but was strongly criticized 
and perhaps even abandoned altogether toward the end of the 
period. Rabban *Johanan ben Zakkai, an important rabbi of 
the last generation before the destruction of the Temple, is 
reported to have secured the abandonment of this practice 
(Mish., Sot. 9:9). Whether the report is correct or is a ret- 
roactive projection on earlier times is not clear. In any case, 
the problematic nature of this institution may be reflected in 
the fact that the biblical text of the sotah was inscribed on a 
golden tablet and donated to the Temple toward the middle of 
the first century B.c.£. This donation came from an influen- 
tial Jewish convert and foreign queen — Helene of Adiabene - 
probably as a political statement on the sotah debate (Mish., 
Yoma 3:10). This does not mean, necessarily, that women sup- 
ported the procedure, while men (like Rabban Johanan ben 
Zakkai) rejected it. It suggests, more likely, that this woman — 
Helene — and this man — Rabban Johanan ben Zakkai — were 
to be found on different sides of the debate. In any case, af- 
ter the destruction of the Temple the institution was often 
viewed as ineffective. Guilty women, it was maintained, could 
withstand the test if they had a meritorious past (Sot. 3:4). 
The water also tested men who were accused of the same 
transgressions (Sot. 5:1). This literary trend indicates that 
rabbinic texts represent Rabban Johanan ben Zakkai’s side 
of this debate. 

Many issues associated with women’s legal and social sta- 
tus simply are not dealt with in biblical legislation and signifi- 
cant innovations occurred in Second Temple and talmudic Ju- 
daism. Thus, according to rabbinic sources, the rabbinic leader 
*Simeon ben Shetah, instituted the Jewish marriage contract, 
the ketubbah, during the Second Temple period (Tosef., Ket. 
12:1; TJ, Ket. 8:11, 32b-c; TB, Ket. 82b). The meaning of this in- 
novation was that several of the woman’ rights in marriage 
were made legally binding by a written document, including 
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financial support for the widow and divorcée. Marriage con- 
tracts were produced by some of the societies with which the 
Jews came in contact, such as the Greeks. Furthermore, we 
know that marriage contracts were a reality and not a rabbinic 
fiction, because contemporaneous Jewish marriage documents 
were discovered in the Judean Desert in the mid-20" century. 
Although all of these documents were written for Jews, they 
are diverse in nature and are written in Aramaic or in Greek. 
They also display a plethora of traits that are incompatible with 
the rabbinic ketubbah but can be easily traced to Greek and 
Roman legal tradition. These documents, most of which pre- 
date the Mishnah by several decades, attest to the early legal 
and historical origins of the rabbinic institution of the ketub- 
bah, even as they reveal alternative literary models. 


THE CULT AND PUBLIC LIFE. Some scholars speculate that 
women may have held some sacred offices in the First Temple. 
However, with the final victory of monotheism in Judaism at 
the beginning of the Second Temple period (early sixth cen- 
tury B.C.E.), women were completely excluded from officiat- 
ing in Jewish cultic practices. Their secondary role in the cul- 
tus was exemplified by the existence of a women’s court in the 
Jerusalem Temple, beyond which women were not allowed to 
proceed into the holy precincts unless they were bringing a 
special sacrifice (Jos., War 5:198-99, Mish., Mid. 2:5-6). Fur- 
thermore, women had no official role in the Temple staff. The 
only mention of women in association with the running of the 
Temple is that of weavers of the Temple veil (Syrian Baruch 
Apocalypse 10:19; Tosef., Shek. 2:6). Weaving in general was 
a traditional feminine occupation, and women weavers pro- 
ducing sacred garments were present in many Greek Temples 
at the time. Nevertheless, in our sources, even this minor ap- 
pearance of women on the scene of the Temple was played 
down. Thus, while the Tosefta clearly mentions the women 
weavers (Tosef., Shek. 2:6), its more authoritative counterpart, 
the Mishnah, mentions only the male supervisor of these ac- 
tivities in a parallel passage (Mish., Shek. 5:1). 

After the destruction of the Second Temple, the exclusion 
of women from Jewish religious activities continued within 
rabbinic legislation, which exempted them from virtually 
all time-bound commandments, including daily prayer, the 
wearing of phylacteries, residing in the Sukkah, and going on 
pilgrimages (Mish., Kid. 1:7). These commandments, as op- 
posed to others which are not time-bound, are clearly cultic 
in nature. Women’s exclusion from them meant their expul- 
sion from Jewish cultic life. 

However, outside the official Temple cult, women were 
not legally barred from any office and took part in various 
public functions. This can be exemplified foremost by the 
fact that in Second Temple times a female member of the 
Hasmonean dynasty served as queen (Alexandra *Salome 
(Shelomziyyon); 76-67 B.c.E. — Jos., Ant. 13:407-32). She in- 
herited the throne from her husband (in the same way that 
contemporaneous Egyptian-Ptolemaic queens gained their 
thrones). In an earlier episode, *Josephus (the main histori- 
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cal source for the queen's reign) tells us that Shelomziyyon’s 
father-in-law had also attempted to appoint his wife as heir 
some 30 years earlier, although his attempt failed when his son 
seized power and had the queen executed (Jos., Ant. 13:302). 
From this we may surmise that there was a struggle within the 
Hasmonean dynasty between those who maintained that the 
queen should succeed her husband and others who believed it 
was a son’s right. Queenship was obviously a secular office, but 
it is significant that a woman held this office because the mon- 
arch (in this case Shelomziyyon) was hierarchically positioned 
above the religious establishment. Thus, it was the queen who 
nominated the high priest, and not vice versa. Not surprisingly, 
Shelomziyyon nominated her elder son to the office. 

Following the destruction of the Second Temple (and in 
the Diaspora even during its existence), the synagogue took 
over the many of the cultic functions of the Temple. Since the 
synagogue was not included in the biblical cultic system, ex- 
clusion of women from communal and religious participation 
was not yet entrenched. Inscriptional evidence, particularly 
from the Diaspora, reveals that some women carried titles 
such as *archisynagogos (head of synagogue), presbyter (el- 
der), or mater synagogos (mother of the synagogue), appar- 
ently indicating that women played central synagogue roles 
alongside men. 

Alternative religious outlets were also available to women 
during Second Temple times. For example, they took an ac- 
tive interest in the programs of Jewish sects and could join 
some as full-fledged members. Philo describes the Diaspora 
ascetic sect of the *Therapeutics. This Jewish-Egyptian group 
chose to withdraw from human society and live a life of con- 
templation in the desert. It consisted of both male and female 
members, whose burdens and responsibilities were of equal 
value. The nature of the interaction between the sexes in that 
sect can be described as “equal but separate” (Philo, De Vita 
Contemplativa). 

The Pharisee sect seems to have encouraged women’s 
involvement and support. They were sponsored not just by 
the Hasmonean queen Shelomziyyon but also by Herodian 
women and by women of the high-priestly families. Probably 
too, women were not just sympathetic supporters but active 
members of the group. Thus, rabbinic texts dealing with the 
havurah (apparently the Pharisee table-fellowship) indicate 
that equal demands were made of men and women (Tosef., 
Dem. 2:16-17). The invisibility of women in Pharisaism, re- 
flected in most rabbinic texts, results from an androcentric 
authorship, as well as a deliberate attempt by later rabbis to 
erase women’s presence and, indeed, all sectarian character- 
istics from the earlier Pharisees. 

Women may also have been involved in the activities of 
the *Dead Sea Sect. Dead Sea scrolls mention women elders 
and female scribes. They also discuss in detail laws applying 
to all the family and one document describes the responsibil- 
ity of the sectarian wife to give evidence against her husband 
in cases were his behavior transgresses sectarian law (see be- 
low). Female skeletons, discovered in the cemetery of Qum- 
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ran, were probably those of members of the Dead Sea Sect 
buried in the communal cemetery. 

It is likely that women were active participants in the var- 
ious sectarian organizations that fomented the revolt against 
Rome in the years 66-73 C.E., of which the *Zealots were 
but one. Most of our evidence for women’s participation in 
these groups refers to the company that followed *Simon 
bar Giora. We hear both that women constituted part of his 
entourage (Jos., War, 4:505) and that his wife was one of his 
constant companions (ibid., 4:538). But more circumstantial 
evidence is also available. Both the Jewish writer Josephus 
and the Roman historian Tacitus refer to women who joined 
in the fighting against Rome (Jos., War 3:303; Tacitus, Histo- 
ries 5, 13:3). Women were present on Masada and took part 
in the famous suicide pact practiced by the defenders of the 
rock (ibid., 7:393). Furthermore, women served as prime role 
models in the two main ideological innovations of the Zealot 
movement of the revolt against Rome. The first was personal 
zealotry, in which an individual aided his or her community 
by assassinating a public figure. The best literary example of 
such an action is the female heroine *Judith, who, by slaying 
the general Holofernes, delivered her people from foreign 
conquest. The second ideology typical of the zealot move- 
ment was the idea of self-inflicted martyrdom, namely suicide 
rather than subjugation to the enemy. This was practiced by 
Jews throughout the war against Rome and is nowhere bet- 
ter exemplified than on Masada. The only literary role model 
for this action from Second Temple times is the mother of 
the seven Maccabean martyrs, portrayed in the fourth book 
of Maccabees. In this later composition, the mother chooses 
to take her own life rather than subject herself to the will of 
the Greek ruler (Iv Macc. 17:1). 

Finally, there is little doubt that Jewish women became 
important supporters of the Jesus movement prior to the 
Crucifixion. Jesus’ followers included women, and when he 
was arrested, and all his male supporters deserted him, it was 
women who cared for his burial, and were thus the first wit- 
nesses to his resurrection. These women, it should be remem- 
bered, were Jewish and not Christian, and their story belongs 
to Jewish history. 

Women's support for sectarian organizations and nascent 
religious and ideological movements is a universal social phe- 
nomenon. Within Second Temple Judaism, such affiliation was 
a means of social and vocational expression for marginalized 
groups, such as women, who were barred from participating in 
the official power and influence systems. However, once sects 
like the Pharisees and Christians achieved political success, 
they not only legislated against women’s holding positions of 
equality and power but also attempted to erase any traces of 
the central roles women had once played. 

Women are frequently portrayed in late antique Jewish 
sources as exercising magical power; they are accused of be- 
ing witches and practicing sorcery (e.g. TJ, Sanh. 7:19, 25d; 
TB, Sanh. 67a). Most stories of witchcraft and magicians in 
rabbinic literature focus on women: one tradition mentions 
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a female leader of sorceresses (TB, Pes. 110a), while another 
tells of a woman whose healing powers are a guild secret (TJ, 
Shab. 14:4, 14d). This association of women with the occult 
by male writers in androcentric sources may reflect unsym- 
pathetic interpretations and misunderstandings of women’s 
religious and even professional activities, of which we now 
know very little. Women’s intensive involvement in the med- 
ical profession, as well as their roles as midwives and cooks, 
gave them knowledge of herbs and chemical processes, add- 
ing to their expertise as potential healers. When their healing 
efforts were unsuccessful, however, these failures could be rep- 
resented as malicious malpractice, sorcery, and poisoning. At 
one point in Second Temple history this disparaging attitude 
toward women’s activity seems to have erupted into a full-scale 
witch-hunt. This event, which probably took place during the 
reign of Queen Shelomziyyon, is recorded laconically in rab- 
binic literature. The Mishnah states simply that Simeon ben 
Shetah (apparently Shelomziyyon’s Pharisee advisor) hanged 
80 women in Ashkelon (Mish., Sanh. 6:4). The Jerusalem Tal- 
mud, however, specifically identifies the women as witches 
(Sanh. 6:9,23c). Since witch-hunts are a universal phenom- 
enon, a historical kernel for this story seems certain. 

In fact, very few Jewish women frequented public places 
or filled important offices in late antiquity. Although the 
sources exerted considerable energy to bring this minority 
of independent and assertive women under male control, 
most Jewish women were engaged in home-based activities. 
For these women the sources are both prescriptive and de- 
scriptive. 


WOMEN AND THE RABBIS. The most complete literary cor- 
pus dealing with women’s position in Judaism in antiquity is 
found in the Order of Women (Nashim) in the Mishnah (ed- 
ited ca. 200 c.z.). This collection is an attempt to organize 
neatly the messy issue of patriarchal control of women in Jew- 
ish law. As a consequence, rabbinic literature, particularly the 
Mishnah, is more restrictive toward women’s participation in 
public and private life than the picture of actual life that seems 
to emerge from Second Temple sources. For example, rabbinic 
literature excludes women altogether as witnesses in a court 
of law (RH 1:8; Sif. Deut. 190). During the Second Temple pe- 
riod, however, women apparently did serve in such a capacity. 
In the Dead Sea sect, for example, one text suggests that wives 
were encouraged to give evidence against their husbands in 
the sect’s tribunal (1Qsa 1:10-11). This was not a very feminist 
piece of legislation, since it was intended to distill in female as 
well as male members the priority of loyalty for the sect over 
loyalty for one’s spouse. Yet, it indicates that the rejection of 
women as witnesses, later considered a time honored Jewish 
tradition, was unknown to the Dead Sea sect. Similarly, in de- 
scriptions of Herod’s court women are often portrayed as giv- 
ing evidence in important trials (e.g. Jos., Ant. 17:65). 
Divorce constitutes another example. The right to di- 
vorce in the Bible, described incidentally as part of the law 
that forbids a man to remarry his wife after she was married 
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to another (Deut. 24:1-4), does not give the husband the ab- 
solute prerogative to dissolve a marriage. Rabbinic literature, 
however, constructs divorce as a unilateral action, reserved to 
the husband alone (Mish., Git. 9:3). Nevertheless, one of the 
documents discovered in the Judaean Desert seems to indicate 
that outside of rabbinic circles women could and did initiate 
divorce proceedings. In this document a woman by the name 
of Shelomziyyon, daughter of Joseph of Ein Gedi, sends her 
husband, Eleazar son of Hananiah, a document terminating 
their marriage. The words she uses to describe the transac- 
tion are “a bill of divorce and release; just as in the mishnaic 
text (Git. 9:3). This document is one example of how reading 
rabbinic literature alone as a reflection of Jewish social reality 
in late antiquity may distort our view. 

The codification of rabbinic sources also brought about 
a tightening of control over women within rabbinic circles 
themselves. The entire corpus of rulings associated with the 
House of Shammai was rejected wholesale by the descendents 
of the House of Hillel who edited the Mishnah. While the 
Shammaitic corpus may, in general, have displayed a more 
somber view of life, it likewise represented a more benign 
view of the position of women in Judaism. Thus, the House of 
Shammai supported a woman's right to run her business trans- 
actions independently (Ket. 8:1) and argued for the reliability 
of a widow’s testimony regarding the death of her husband, 
demanding a full payment of her wedding settlement into the 
bargain (Ed. 1:12). And since Bet Shammai accepted the uni- 
lateral nature of rabbinic divorce, they protected women by 
limiting considerably the grounds on which a husband could 
sue for divorce (Git. 9:10). 

Other examples of the curtailment of women’s rights 
within rabbinic literature are found in the early rabbinic 
composition Sifrei Deuteronomy, usually assigned to the in- 
fluential school of Rabbi Akiva. In its insistence that various 
nouns in the Hebrew Bible that could be understood collec- 
tively should be understood as referring only to males, Sifrei 
Deuteronomy exempted women from a large number of roles 
and activities. For example, it interpreted the phrase “and you 
shall teach them to your sons” [rather than the alternate read- 
ing “to your children”] (Deut. 11:19) to mean that the Torah 
viewed only sons but not daughter as entitled to learn Torah 
(Sif. Deut. 46). Likewise the biblical words, “You shall set up a 
king over you” (Deut. 17:14) were understood as ruling queen- 
ship illegal (Sif. Deut. 157). Interestingly, the same composi- 
tion mentions with great admiration the queenship of Queen 
Shelomziyyon (Sif. Deut. 42). Such contradictions, however, 
are hardly surprising within a literature that was in the pro- 
cess of transforming itself in new directions and attempting 
to conceal earlier practices. 

Rabbinic literature, however, is not uniform, and a tight- 
ening of control over women may be evident in one of its com- 
positions, while the reverse may be detected in another. Judith 
Hauptman has shown that while the Mishnah is restrictive, 
careful reading of its sister collection of legal traditions, the 
Tosefta, can reveal a less rigid attitude toward women’s posi- 
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tion. For example, while the Mishnah reserves procreation 
as a commandment to men alone, the Tosefta can envision a 
situation where women are equally commanded to fulfill it. 
Unlike the Mishnah, however, the more benign Tosefta never 
became canonized and its rulings never became law. 

The rabbis who composed rabbinic literature were, in the 
main, scholars who envisioned a society that valued learning 
above all. Learning became an important status symbol and a 
means of achieving social mobility that endowed its initiates 
with social privileges. Men were encouraged to learn Torah 
and become literate. For this reason, the rabbis’ attitude to- 
ward women's literacy and the learning of Torah is of special 
importance. To begin with, rabbinic literature displays some 
ambivalence on this question. The Mishnah presents the is- 
sue as a dispute between two sages in which one rabbi is spe- 
cifically quoted as supportive of teaching daughters Torah 
(Sot. 3:4). The more lenient Tosefta even suggests that women 
were not altogether absent from rabbinic academies. Thus, a 
woman by the name of Beruriah is mentioned as formulat- 
ing a halakhic principle (Tosef., BM 1:6). However, by the time 
that the Babylonian Talmud came to be composed the idea of 
a female students was so unusual that the rabbis transformed 
Beruriah into a superhuman scholar (TB, Pes. 62b). At the 
same time, their restrictive policy toward the freedom and in- 
dependence of women in all walks of life eventually won the 
day in this field as well, and women were exempted and then 
barred from all participation in Jewish learning (see in par- 
ticular TB, Kid. 30a). This meant, of course, that throughout 
Jewish history Jewish women have produced very little written 
evidence and have, for the most part, remained mute to us. 

In most respects, late antique Jewish attitudes towards 
women, with small nuances, conformed to larger social norms 
in the cultures in which Jews thrived. While it is difficult to 
know the extent to which the attitudes and practices codi- 
fied in rabbinic writings were actually realized in the various 
environments in which Jews lived, one can confidently state 
that the idealized society delineated in rabbinic literature is 
patriarchal and androcentric. Women are constructed as sec- 
ond class dependents whom are generally under the aegis of a 
male relative. Independent women of means, such as widows 
and divorcées, were seen as potentially disruptive and social 
custom strongly encouraged their remarriage and return to 
male control. 

[Tal Ilan (274 ed.)] 
Medieval Islamic World and Spain 
THE ISLAMIC EXPERIENCE. ‘The lives of Jewish women in 
regions under Islamic rule were influenced in many ways by 
the social mores of Muslim culture. Polygamy and concu- 
bines, for example, permitted under Islamic law, were also 
features of Jewish family life. While Jewish women of pros- 
perous families were not literally isolated in women’s quarters 
as were Muslim women of comparable social status, commu- 
nity norms dictated that the woman’s place was in the home. 
In addition, reports indicate that Jewish women wore black 
veils outside the home so as not to be distinguished from Mus- 
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all three participated in a Jefferson Airplane reunion, which 
yielded a new studio album and tour. In 1991, Balin issued Bet- 
ter Generation and two years later joined Kantner’s Jefferson 
Starship - The Next Generation project, concurrently continu- 
ing his solo career with his 1997 album Freedom Flight. Balin’s 
1999 album Marty Balin’s Greatest Hits was a compilation of 
re-recordings of past favorites. 

With nine platinum and three gold records to his credit, 
Balin was inducted into the Rock & Roll Hall of Fame, and 
“Miracles” was inducted into BM1’s Millionaires Club, having 
been played more than 2.7 million times. 

Besides being a recording artist, Balin is a painter as 
well. His artwork depicts many of the musicians with whom 
he shared the stage, such as Janis Joplin, Jimmy Hendrix, El- 
ton John, Jerry Garcia, John Lennon, Kiss, Bob Marley, and 
Grace Slick, as well his idols Otis Redding, Robert Johnson, 
and Jerry Lee Lewis. In 1999 his exhibit “World of Rock & Roll 
Legends” toured art galleries in the US. 

[Jonathan Licht / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


BALINT, MICHAEL (1896-1970), psychoanalyst. Born Mi- 
haly Maurice Bergmann in Budapest, the son of a physician, 
he changed his name to Michael Balint against his father’s 
wishes. He also changed religion, from Judaism to Unitarian 
Christianity. In the 1930s Balint settled in Manchester, Eng- 
land, moving to London in 1945. 

Balint devoted a lifetime of research and practice to the 
development of psychoanalysis as a science. Entering the field 
while it was still young and taking on form, Balint spent much 
time studying psychoanalytic technique as well as the patient's 
response to various forms of therapy. This work is discussed 
in his books The Doctor, His Patient, and the Illness (1957) and 
Psychotherapeutic Techniques in Medicine (1961). Balint also 
devoted much research to understanding the mechanisms of 
human sexuality, concentrating in large part on sexual per- 
versions and their relation to neurotic and psychotic symp- 
toms. In addition to writing Problems of Human Pleasure and 
Behavior (1957), he edited many anthologies on the subject of 
sexuality. In 1968 he was elected president of the British Psy- 
choanalytical Society. 

The Balint Society was founded in 1969 to continue the 
work begun by Balint in the 1950s. The aim of the society is 
to help general practitioners attain a better understanding of 
the emotional content of the doctor-patient relationship. The 
Balint method consists of regular case discussion in small 
groups under the guidance of a qualified group leader. Their 
objective is to reveal feelings unwittingly harbored by the doc- 
tor towards his or her patient, usually engendered by purely 
subjective factors, which interfere with the doctor’s approach 
to a patient, thus jeopardizing not only the patient but also 
blurring or blinding the doctor’s mind with regard to proper 
diagnostic procedures and further treatment. Balint societies 
have been formed in a number of countries. In 1972 the first 
international Balint conference was held in London. 

[Maurice Goldsmith / Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 
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BALKH, town in northern Afghanistan (within medieval 
Khurasan). Balkh was formerly the stronghold of Jewish settle- 
ments in Afghanistan. According to Persian and Muslim tra- 
ditions, it was founded after the destruction of Jerusalem by 
Nebuchadnezzar (586 B.C.E.), who is said to have settled the 
exiled Jews there. It was to Balkh, according to Muslim tradi- 
tion, that the prophet Jeremiah fled, and where the prophet 
Ezekiel was buried. According to the Muslim historian al- 
Tabari, another Jewish prophet with the unidentifiable name 
of smy conducted religious disputations with Zoroaster in 
Balkh. Reference by Arab geographers to a Bab al- Yahiid (Gate 
of Jews) in Balkh, and to “al-Yahidiyya” (“Jewish territory” or 
“Jewish town”) provide additional evidence that a large Jew- 
ish settlement existed there. The name al-Yahadiyya or al- 
Yahidan-al Kubra (the Great Jewry) was, however, later eu- 
phemistically changed to al-Maymana (the ‘auspicious’ town) 
since the term “al- Yahidiyya” was rejected by the Muslims. It 
was at Balkh that the sectarian *Hiwi al-Balkhi was born in 
the ninth century. The Jews of Balkh were forced to maintain 
a public garden. Mahmtd of Ghazna (1034) imposed spe- 
cial taxes on the Jews of the town, stipulating, however, that 
not more than 500 dirham should be accepted from them. 
The Jewish community continued well into the 13 century, 
when a Jewish merchant from Balkh named Khawaja Rashid 
al-Din al-Hakim went from Khurasan to India. However, the 
community was evidently destroyed during the Mongol in- 
vasions. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frye, in: EIS2, 1 (1960), 1000-02 (includes 
bibliography). 
[Walter Joseph Fischel] 


BALLAGI (formerly Bloch), MOR (1815-1891), linguist and 
theologian. Born in Inocz, Hungary, he attended yeshivot 
and studied mathematics at Pest, continuing in Paris and 
Tuebingen. In 1843 he became a Protestant. During the Hun- 
garian revolution in 1848, Ballagi served as secretary to 
General Gorgey. He taught Hebrew, Greek, and biblical ex- 
egesis at the theological academy of the Reformed Church at 
Kecskemét from 1851, and in Pest from 1855 to 1877. While still 
a Jew Ballagi published a monograph, A zsidokrol (1840), ad- 
vocating the emancipation of Hungarian Jewry and the estab- 
lishment of a rabbinical college. He translated into Hungarian 
the Hebrew prayer book (1841), the Pentateuch (1840-41), and 
the Book of Joshua (1842), and wrote a primer of the Hebrew 
language, A héber nyelv elemi tankényve (1856; 274 edition 
revised by Ignaz Goldziher in 1872), Renaniana (Hg., 1864), 
and biblical studies (Bibliai tanulmdnyok, 2 vols., 1865). Bal- 
lagi also compiled a dictionary of the Hungarian language, 
and published a Hungarian-German, German-Hungarian 
dictionary. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Imre, Emlékbeszéd Ballagi Mor rendes 
tagrol (1893); S. Csekey, Budapesti Reformatus Theologiai Akadémia 
torténete (1955); Scheiber, in: Reformdtus Egyhdaz, 7 (1955), 520. 


[Alexander Scheiber] 
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lim women. In some countries, the robes and pants women 
donned were quite similar to those of the men, but the veil 
revealed their gender. 

Although available information for the early days of Islam 
is rather limited, sources refer to two unusual Jewish women 
of this era. A poet from Yemen named Sarah was apparently a 
contemporary of the prophet Mohammed (570-632); she was 
said to have been a guerilla fighter who was murdered by a 
Muslim agent. One of her extant poems in Arabic, recorded 
in Kitab l-Aghani, a 10'>-century collection edited by Abu al- 
Faraj al-Isbahani, immortalizes the infamous massacre of the 
Jewish tribe, the Banu *Qurayza, by Arab forces. 

Dahia Al-*Kahina, a convert to Judaism, led North Af- 
rican Berber tribes who thwarted the Arab military in its first 
attempt to conquer the Maghreb at the end of the seventh 
century. The details of her policies are rather muddled as are 
the dates of her rule, but she apparently destroyed settlements 
under her own sovereignty in the mistaken hope of dissuad- 
ing the Arabs from pursuing a second attack from the south. 
In the long run, the Arabs triumphed and gained access to all 
of North Africa and eventually to Spain. However, until this 
defeat, Dahia was a successful ruler of Byzantines, Jews, and 
Christians in the region for a considerable amount of time. 
Arab historians record the defeat of this Berber Jewish queen; 
in his 14'*-century accounts, Ibn Khaldun glorified the re- 
markable victory of Islam over this “cruel” monarch. 

With the conquest of Spain in 711, Arab culture strongly 
shaped the subsequent development of the Spanish Jewish 
community. Poetry flourished, first in Arabic and later in He- 
brew, and a few examples of women who were proficient in 
this art survive. Qasmunah of Andalusia was adept in writ- 
ing verses in the genre known as muwashshah, a rather diffi- 
cult style because of the frequent variations that are part of its 
format, rhyme, and meter. Her writings reflect not only a fa- 
miliarity with Arabic poetry, but display intelligence, cultiva- 
tion, and originality. Her father trained her in the art of writ- 
ing poems in this genre; his technique was to compose a line 
by himself and then challenge her to complete the verse with 
her own complementary line. The father is recorded as Ishma’il 
Ibn Bagdalah and it is possible that this name is a distorted 
version of Ibn Nagrilla, or *Samuel ha-Nagid (993-1055), who 
is known to have had a daughter. 


Genizah Society. The majority of available source material 
concerning medieval Jewish women in the Muslim world is 
found in the documents of the Cairo *Genizah (950-1250). 
Painstaking reconstruction of Genizah fragments that began 
in 1947 and ended in 1984 have demonstrated that the wife of 
*Dunash ben Labrat, the 10'"-century poet who initiated the 
use of Arabic poetic forms in Hebrew, was also a poet in her 
own right in Spain. Her reconstructed poem begins, “From 
the wife of Dunash ben Labrat, to him.” In a tragic and no- 
bly restrained style, it refers to a forced separation between a 
husband and his wife and infant son; promises of faithfulness 
and love abound. In his reply, Ben Labrat refers to his wife as 
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“an erudite woman like you.” Ezra Fleisher has recounted the 
tale of this reconstruction as well as what is known of the au- 
thors; he suggests that this nameless woman might well be the 
first known proficient female Hebrew poet (E. Fleisher, “On 
Dunash Ben Labrat and His Wife and His Son; Jerusalem Re- 
search in Hebrew Literature, 5 (1984), 189-202 (Heb.)). 

A similarly fascinating reconstruction from Genizah 
fragments was achieved by Joseph Yahalom and Edna Engel 
concerning the life of another Jewish woman from the up- 
per echelons of society, in this case a convert from a wealthy 
French Catholic family who married David Narbonne, a re- 
spected member of an elite Jewish family from Provence in 
the second half of the 11 century. Her conversion to Juda- 
ism infuriated her Catholic relatives, so the couple crossed 
the Pyrenees into Spain to avoid their wrath. Narbonne and 
his wife eventually settled in Manyo, but as fate would have it, 
this community suffered a pogrom; Narbonne was murdered 
in the synagogue and two of the couple's children were taken 
captive. The community provided the widow with a loan to 
redeem her children and a letter of recommendation to fel- 
low Jews in other communities to come to her aid. A sec- 
ond letter continues her saga. The convert remarried but was 
still being pursued by her relatives. The latter eventually lo- 
cated her, at which time she was incarcerated and sentenced 
to death. A daring rescue was carried out, the prison guards 
were bribed, and this woman was whisked away from her cell 
in the dead of night. Since these documents were found in the 
Cairo Genizah, one assumes that she eventually sought refuge 
in Egypt where her Christian family would have no standing. 
It is admirable to see how the Jewish communities in Spain 
supported this woman, giving her loans and letters to enable 
her survival despite the fact that she was essentially an out- 
sider, a non-Spanish convert to Judaism (E. Engel, “The Wan- 
derings of a Convert from Provence” (Heb.) and Y. Yahalom, 
“The Manyo Epistles: The Handwriting of a Rural Scribe from 
Northern Spain” (Heb.), Sefunot, 7 (1999), 13-21; 23-33). 

While most of the information from the Cairo Genizah 
repository concerns the Jews of medieval Fustat (Old Cairo), 
Genizah sources also document a larger Mediterranean soci- 
ety. This was due to the mobility of numerous members of this 
community and their ongoing contacts with Jews in Yemen, 
India, North Africa, and Spain. S.D. Goitein translated the 
letter of a medieval trader from Fustat who traveled between 
Aden and India after having lost all of his initial investment 
in a shipwreck. His wife, and especially her father, felt that he 
had more or less abandoned her, and one of their missives 
asks that he send her a divorce writ. His long letter of reply, 
in which he defended his personal conduct and emphasized 
his own suffering, alluded to letters from his wife which had 
been characterized by frequent rebukes. Another letter trans- 
lated by Goitein contains information about a merchant who 
left a concubine and son behind in his travels, making no pro- 
visions for them; presumably these were not unusual occur- 
rences. Some men were absent for lengthy periods of time, and 
their wives and other members of the family begged them to 
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return and rejoin the family. Rabbis such as Maimonides were 
quite concerned with husbands who abandoned their wives 
and families, often because they had wed other women and 
begun parallel families elsewhere. 

While the men, in their role as merchants, did the ma- 
jority of the traveling, some women had to leave their homes 
because of marital alliances and visits to family members who 
resided elsewhere; often the kebira or matron of the family was 
sent on a mission that could only be entrusted to her. Genizah 
documents refer to a woman who had fled from the land of 
Israel during the Crusades and who appealed to the congrega- 
tion for aid during services, stopping the prayers at the permit- 
ted time as was acceptable for those whose cases were urgent 
and needed to be brought to immediate attention. In a letter 
stamped with the caliph’s seal, a wealthy matron admonishes 
emissaries assigned to bring funds to the Holy Land not to 
delay their journey but to set forth immediately to alleviate 
the suffering of those in need of support. 


Literacy. Women were concerned with education and some- 
times they themselves were rather literate. Joel Kraemer has 
unearthed numerous letters from the Genizah written by 
women. While some of these might have been dictated to 
scribes, the custom of paying a professional to stylize a letter 
was common for both men and women and does not neces- 
sarily establish literacy or illiteracy on the part of the sender. 
Many of the discovered letters allow us to hear the voices of 
women whose language was not necessarily as elegant as that 
of the men, but whose messages were clear and direct, often 
reflecting a respectable level of literacy. 

Some women had dowries that included writing tables 
and others left instructions in their wills for their sons as 
well as their daughters to be given private lessons. A ques- 
tion posed to Maimonides referred to a group of girls receiv- 
ing lessons from a paid teacher; the girls had apparently been 
misbehaving and had vexed their blind teacher who swore he 
would never teach them again. 

As traditional as Genizah society appeared to be, none- 
theless there were women who diverged from the norm. In 
the 12" century, the daughter of Samuel ben Ali of Baghdad, 
a Babylonian gaon, taught at her father’s yeshivah in a mod- 
est fashion. She was reported to have had expertise in Scrip- 
ture and Talmud. 

At the same time, a study of two responsa by Maimo- 
nides reveals the story of an impoverished woman in 12*- 
century Cairo who was desperately trying to care for two 
children while her husband was absent for long periods of 
time. She found a solution by teaching in a school run by her 
brother. She continued in her capacity at the school even af- 
ter her brother also left the city, indicating that she was re- 
spected for her abilities. 

The community’s vote of confidence in her teaching was 
manifested by the fact that the parents of the pupils contin- 
ued to bring their children to her school even though they had 
other alternatives. The uniqueness of this set of responsa lies in 
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the fact that one hears both sides of the story. The husband first 
asked the court if he could have permission to marry a sec- 
ond wife, although their marriage contract clearly stated that 
he could not do so without the first wife's permission (which 
was not forthcoming). Maimonides informed him that this 
was an ironclad clause, but if he desired to restrain his wife 
from teaching, he could do so legally and with the support of 
the court. The wife then presented her case. After describing 
the years of abandonment and neglect with which she had to 
contend, this anonymous teacher argued that her husband had 
been repeatedly undependable in the past, that she had built 
up her student clientele over time, and that were she to give up 
her teaching she would not easily be able to resume her school 
should her husband again disappear. Maimonides’s remedy is 
that the Jewish rabbinical court compel the husband to divorce 
his independent wife on the grounds that he had not fulfilled 
his legal obligation to support her. Moreover, he advises the 
wife to refuse all relations with her husband and to forfeit her 
marriage portion, probably long ago squandered in any case, 
since these actions, too, would constitute grounds for divorce. 
After that, Maimonides says, “She will have disposition over 
herself, she may teach what she likes, and do what she likes”; 
however, he rules that “if she stays with her husband, he has 
the right to forbid her to teach.” 


Innovations and Aberrations in Jewish Law. In medieval Ash- 
kenazi society, women were influenced by the high level of pi- 
ety that had permeated Christian society and began to initiate 
changes such as observance of time-bound commandments. 
No similar developments have been discovered in the medi- 
eval Sephardi or Oriental world. The rabbis did not encourage 
female observance of men’s commandments, and women who 
taught children Bible appear to be among the most learned 
Jewish females in their Muslim-influenced environment. 

However, some women did rebel against religious au- 
thority. Maimonides’ responsa offer information on a “Mikveh 
Rebellion.” At the end of the 12" century, many Egyptian Jew- 
ish women discontinued bathing in the ritual bath, preferring 
to use public bathhouses or to wash their bodies at home un- 
der more pleasant conditions than contemporaneous mikvaot 
apparently afforded. The Egyptian rabbis were infuriated by 
this tactic, which, in their eyes, was akin to following Kara- 
ite practice. This rebellion seemed to have been organized 
and successful and lasted several years until it was decisively 
quelled, proving that the women were easily not deterred by 
the serious threats made by the rabbis. 

In later periods, women also banded together to make 
similar decisions that were unpopular with the rabbis, also 
around issues of ritual immersion. When the water at the rit- 
ual bath was deemed too cold, women refused to go; in Cairo, 
Jerusalem, and Hebron, women entered the Turkish bath af- 
ter mikveh immersion. Some used the ancient canal of Cairo 
which was rejected as an option by rabbis like the Radbaz 
(*David ibn Zimra) because the water did not flow all year 
round; nevertheless, the women continued using it. Some 
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women whom did not want to wait until the conclusion of the 
Sabbath to bathe, moved things up and immersed a day earlier. 
In sixteenth-century Damascus, there were women who went 
to bathhouses during the day and when the rabbis discovered 
this, they had a lock installed; undeterred, some of the women 
broke down the door in defiance of the rabbis. 


Marriage. Polygamy, or more accurately polygyny (the prac- 
tice of a man having more than one wife) was a feature of Jew- 
ish life in the Islamic world where Muslim men were permitted 
to take up to four wives. Needless to say, a husband's taking 
a second wife presented a threat to the first wife. As early as 
1100, the nagid *Mevorakh ben Saadiah, following talmudic 
precedent, declared that a protective clause could be included 
in the marriage contract (ketubbah) to prevent polygamy. M.A. 
Friedman has named this “the monogamy clause” and deter- 
mined that it was included in most contracts in the Genizah 
period. In addition, fathers who were anxious to protect their 
daughters included clauses regarding their right to work, to 
retain earned income, etc. While one would assume that only 
wealthy men could afford second wives, this was not always 
the case (such as the aforementioned teacher's husband). In 
some instances, husbands took a second wife when the first 
wife appeared unable to bear children. 


Professions. Women could maintain a certain level of inde- 
pendence if they had monetary sources of their own. On the 
whole, wealthy working women like the broker *Wuhsha al- 
Dalala, seem to be the exception to the rule, although there 
were professional teachers, especially of crafts taught to girls. 
Many women earned money from needlework, particularly 
embroidery; entrepreneurial women served as brokers who 
collected the spun threads, textiles, and embroidery work 
of other women and sold them to merchants. In addition, 
there were women in traditional professions such as mid- 
wives, keeners, healers, and landladies who rented out prop- 
erty they owned. 


WOMEN IN MEDIEVAL SPAIN. Unfortunately, no signifi- 
cant collection of documents about Jewish social life has 
been found in Spain and thus the reconstruction of women’s 
lives, particularly during Islamic rule (8*-11'»/13" century) is 
not very comprehensive. The influence of Islam on the Jew- 
ish community and upon its women was similar to that of 
Genizah society: seclusion of women was considered to be 
the ideal; polygamy was acceptable; and having sexual rela- 
tions with concubines appears to have been accepted social 
custom. The ruling of R. *Gershom mandating monogamy did 
not apply to the Sephardi or Oriental communities. Although 
the rabbis in Castile expressed occasional opposition to the 
practice of polygamy, prominent figures in Spanish Jewry, such 
as the 14'-century leading Aragonese rabbi *Hasdai Crescas, 
had two wives. In the matter of yibbum or halizah for a child- 
less widow, Ashkenazi rabbis preferred halizah, releasing the 
widow from any obligation to marry her brother-in-law. Se- 
phardi rabbis, however, often showed a preference for yibbum 
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(marriage of the widow to her husband’s brother); the fact that 
he might already be married was not a matter of concern in 
this environment. 

Rabbinical leaders were in disagreement on whether 
maintaining a concubine was acceptable; many believed this 
practice would prevent less desirable forms of sexual immo- 
rality such as adultery with married women. *Nahmanides, 
for example, felt that it was preferable for men to support 
concubines rather than to indulge indiscriminately in rela- 
tions with numerous women. Jews often had Muslim female 
servants or slaves and the masters frequently had sexual rela- 
tions with them; at times these women converted and married 
their former masters. A ban was issued by the community of 
Toledo in 1281 against taking Muslim concubines but appar- 
ently was not very effective. 

Jewish men frequented bordellos and did not seem to 
discriminate concerning the prostitute’s religious preference. 
There was a Jewish brothel in 13'*-century Saragossa. Some of 
the rabbis debated as to whether it was preferable to choose 
a Jewish versus non-Jewish prostitute. Since frequenting a 
brothel was something of a luxury, it was generally an option 
for men with financial means. 

Girls were engaged to be married at a very early age both 
in Jewish and Muslim society. Often the groom was consider- 
ably older than the bride. In both societies, the young bride 
was frequently widowed at a tender age; this was the fate of 
many orphaned Jewish girls who were married off to much 
older men. If the widow remarried and her second husband 
died, she was considered a “murderous wife” (katlanit). Based 
on talmudic legal precedent, such a woman was not permitted 
to marry a third husband, even if she was still quite young, 
since she was considered dangerous to men. This trend was 
exacerbated with the growing popularity of mysticism in 
Spain. The *Zohar discouraged remarriage for widows as the 
deceased husband was supposedly waiting for the wife whose 
spirit was linked with his; a struggle with the new husband 
might even result in the latter’s demise. Maimonides objected 
to branding these young widows as “untouchables” and ruled 
in favor of a third marriage for these widows. Avraham Gross- 
man has claimed that Maimonides’ principled stance against 
superstition and his pragmatic response to a real social prob- 
lem had a great impact on sages who acted after him in Spain 
and in the Muslim world, as well as in Ashkenazi periphery, 
and saved “thousands” of women from a bitter fate (A. Gross- 
man, “The Killer Wife,” Tarbiz, 50 (1998), 531-61 (Heb.)). This 
issue also arose following the riots and forced conversions of 
1391 when many women were also left widowed. Following 
Maimonides, it was generally accepted that if a husband had 
died as a martyr or as the result of the plague, the designa- 
tion of “murderous wife” (katlanit) would not be applied to 
the widow and she would be allowed to re-marry. 

Jewish women in Spain engaged in traditional profes- 
sions as midwives, wet nurses (for Christian families too), 
healers, and peddlers, as well as merchants and moneylenders. 
Poorer women would work in the ritual bathhouse or for the 
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burial society. Again, there is sparse material available con- 
cerning women in the Muslim period, although they seem to 
have been more active in the economy under Christian rule. 
Women were present in the marketplace and many middle 
class women took over for their husbands in their absence due 
to travel or after their deaths. In the 14" century, women dealt 
in foodstuffs, handicrafts, spinning, weaving, leather crafts, 
and the manufacturing as well as sale of footwear. 


Inheritance and Guardianship. The widow stands out as the 
most active and independent woman in Jewish society, espe- 
cially if she had financial means. She might have inherited 
from her father or husband, as a stipulation in the will itself, 
in the form of a gift, or as a condition in the marriage con- 
tract. There seems to have been some positive influence from 
Christian and Muslim society concerning bequests to widows 
or daughters who would not normally have inherited anything 
under Jewish law. In Egypt, for example, daughters were often 
given a tenth of the deceased father’s estate (as compared to 
an eighth in Islamic law). The option also existed in Muslim 
countries whereby the father could leave his estate to a Mus- 
lim institution such as a children’s endowment. The result was 
that his children, male and female, were granted perpetual use 
of his estate and Jewish inheritance customs would effectively 
be bypassed. These unusual methods were accepted, albeit 
grudgingly, by the Jewish community because claims taken 
to Muslim courts would have resulted in even more favorable 
results for the women in the family. 

At the beginning of the 13" century, a change occurred 
regarding the fate of a woman's property if she predeceased her 
husband. Originating in Toledo, the decision was made that 
if the couple had children, the surviving husband no longer 
inherited everything as was customary in talmudic law, but 
had to share with the next generation. The sons and daughters 
shared equally with the husband and if there were no children, 
the woman’s mother would receive half the dowry if she had 
provided it; otherwise, the estate was divided between the hus- 
band and heirs from his wife's father’s side of the family. This 
regulation stood out in sharp contrast to the customs in the 
Levant, such as the Damascus regulation, which favored the 
traditional method; after the 1492 expulsion from Spain, the 
regulations co-existed, although some rabbis were unhappy 
with the situation. In the 16" century a compromise was made 
whereby two-thirds of the deceased wife’s dowry went to her 
husband and the rest to her relatives, unless there were chil- 
dren; in that case, he was entitled to all of her property. This 
too was subject to additional changes. 

Another difference between local inheritance customs is 
reflected in the assessment of the marriage contract. The Span- 
ish custom was to record a sum to represent the total value 
of the dowry whereas the Jews in the Middle East listed the 
value of each item individually. The latter method proved to be 
detrimental to the woman as values appreciated and depreci- 
ated and items that could still be used were returned in order 
to deduct their value. According to Lamdan, in dealing with 
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dowries as well as monetary assessments, the Spanish system 
favored the women; this might have been due to the fact that 
they were a wealthier community than those of the Middle 
East and more concerned with protecting their daughters in 
case they were widowed or divorced. 

On the other hand, a husband could sidestep Jewish cus- 
tom and make his wife an heir, even a universal or main heir, 
should he predecease her. In Christian Spain, many Jews did 
so in Latin wills upheld by Christian courts. As a result, the 
widow gained a large degree of independence. Widows were 
also named as guardians both of property and of their chil- 
dren, often as part of a committee. This joint guardianship 
was not due to lack of confidence in the women, but in or- 
der to protect them from being burdened with sole liability. 
Many examples of female guardians as part of a group can be 
found in Aragon, even though the local law did not advocate 
the formation of committees. These women often continued 
their husbands’ businesses or engaged in their own. Quite a 
few of them were engaged in money-lending, particularly in 
the new community of Perpignan in the 13" century; some 
were married although most were widows. The tendency in 
this community, for example, was for widows (both Chris- 
tian and Jewish) not to re-marry. These women did not want 
to lose their newly independent status or to complicate the 
lives of their heirs by collecting their dowries. The commu- 
nities did not pressure them, most likely because they were 
contributing to the local economy and were not a drain on 
local resources. 


Post-1492. The expulsion of 1492 resulted in a chain of upheav- 
als for the Spanish Jewish community and affected many other 
Diaspora communities as well, especially those that received 
the exiles. Immediate effects included impoverishment and 
the breakdown of family units, for some members preferred 
to convert. In addition, many of the exiles were robbed, raped, 
and killed en route to their chosen destination. Serious prob- 
lems resulted, including women whose husbands had con- 
verted to Christianity and had not given them divorce papers. 
Dilemmas faced the rabbis in Diaspora communities who 
needed to decide the fate of these potentially “chained women” 
(agunot). Problems of this sort were particularly acute in Sa- 
lonika. Many of the rabbis did not want to cut off ties to their 
*Converso brethren and thus discourage their future possible 
return to Judaism. In addition, decisions had to be made as to 
whether an apostate was considered a levir in case his brother 
died childless and left a widowed sister-in-law. If the rabbis 
ruled that the convert was still part of the community, the de- 
cision left the women at a disadvantage as it was nearly impos- 
sible either to get a divorce or perform halizah long distance. 
As time passed, the rabbis’ attitudes changed and became more 
lenient in terms of the women’s situation. 

Most of the Jews who left Spain came into contact with 
other Sephardi and Oriental Jews; the nature of this con- 
tact depended upon their destination. Jewish women in the 
Ottoman Empire at this time were relatively independent, and 
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engaged in moneylending, petty commerce, artisanry, and 
real estate. Some embroidered and others sold needlework. 
Some were brokers for products made by Muslim women 
who did not have the option of entering a public domain like 
the marketplace. There is even a record of a women welder 
in 16'*-century Cairo. Many of these women had stipulations 
in their marriage contracts stating that their handiwork be- 
longed to them. Goitein commented that in medieval Cairo, 
ready-made food could be purchased in the market; it seems 
that this was still the case in the late 15" century as well (R. 
Obadiah of Bertinoro). Cairo Genizah letters written by female 
exiles from Spain clearly reflect a new level of independence 
created by the experience of immigration and the encounter 
with non-Iberian communities. 


[Renée Levine Melammed (2"4 ed.)] 


Medieval Christian Europe 

Between the rise of Islam (seventh century) and the 15" cen- 
tury, most Jews lived outside the Land of Israel, with significant 
populations in the Muslim worlds of North Africa, the Middle 
East, Western Asia, and Spain (Sepharad). Far smaller numbers 
of Jews lived in Christian Europe (Ashkenaz). One of the major 
intellectual endeavors of medieval Judaism was the continua- 
tion of the talmudic enterprise through collections of rabbinic 
answers to legal questions (responsa literature), the production 
of legal codes, and biblical and talmudic commentaries. These 
sources confirm that medieval legal authorities continued rab- 
binic patterns in ordaining separate gender roles and religious 
obligations for men and women, and in relegating females to 
secondary, enabling positions. However, norms and customs of 
local environments were also factors in how Jewish social life 
developed, since Jews assumed the language, dress, and many 
of the social practices of their non-Jewish neighbors, includ- 
ing cultural attitudes regarding appropriate female behavior. 
In medieval Christian Europe where Christian women had a 
wide range of public and private social, economic, and reli- 
gious roles, the position of Jewish women markedly improved, 
relative both to the talmudic era and to the situation of Jewish 
women in Muslim countries. The reason, beyond a larger en- 
vironment that was relatively supportive of female initiative, 
was the economic success that transformed the relatively small 
Jewish communities of Ashkenaz into a bourgeois society. As 
Jews prospered in trade and money lending, Jewish women 
played increasingly vital and often autonomous part in their 
family’s economic lives, both as merchants and as financial 
brokers, allowing them to achieve almost unprecedented sta- 
tus and power in Jewish communal life. 

The small Jewish communities of medieval Christian Eu- 
rope lived in an atmosphere of religious suspicion and legal 
disability. Beginning with the period of the major Crusades 
(1096-1204), Jews were gradually limited from virtually any 
source of livelihood but moneylending; following 1215, they 
were often compelled to wear distinctive clothing and badges. 
By the end of the Middle Ages, Jews were expelled from ar- 
eas where they had long lived (including England in 1290, 
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and Spain in 1492); those who remained in Central Europe 
after the mid-16" century were compelled to live in crowded 
ghettos. Despite their political insecurity, the Jews of Ashke- 
naz enjoyed a high standard of living and were significantly 
acculturated. This is evident in the women’s names that ap- 
pear in extant sources of various kinds: Alemandina, Belas- 
sez, Blanche, Brunetta, Chera, Columbina, Duzelina, Fleur de 
Lys, Floretta, Glorietta, and the like, are far more common in 
our various sources than biblical appellations. (Jewish women 
in the Muslim realm similarly tended to have names of Ara- 
bic derivation). 


WOMEN’S HIGH STATUS. Prior to the mid-12" century, most 
Jewish men were merchants and many traveled extensively. 
Like the Christian women of the upper bourgeoisie and lower 
nobility among whom they lived, Jewish women were often left 
to manage things at home while husbands were absent. And 
like Christian women, Jewish women had significantly more 
freedom of movement and higher social status than women 
in the Muslim world. This high status is indicated, in part, by 
the large dowries Jewish women brought into marriage. Since 
the capital with which a young couple started life had its ori- 
gin mainly in the bride’s portion, parents demanded strong 
guarantees in the ketubbah (marriage contract) that the bride 
would be treated with respect, that her marriage would have 
some permanence, and that she would have financial security. 
While the dowry of a deceased childless wife legally belonged 
to her husband, a 12" century enactment made all the dowry 
returnable to the father should his daughter die in the first 
year of marriage. This was to encourage fathers to endow their 
daughters generously; if a woman died in the second year of 
marriage without children, one half was to be returned. 

A further recognition of the high status accorded to Jew- 
ish women in this milieu, as well as an indication of the in- 
fluence of the prevailing mores of the Christian environment, 
is the 11" century takkanah (rabbinic ruling) forbidding po- 
lygyny for Jews in Christian countries. This change in tradi- 
tional Jewish law is attributed to Rabbi *Gershom ben Judah 
(c. 960-1028), the first great rabbinic authority of West Euro- 
pean (Ashkenazi) Jewry. A. Grossman suggests that the edict 
forbidding polygyny was also motivated by the involvement 
of many German Jewish men in international trade which of- 
ten involved lengthy sojourns in Muslim countries. Some of 
these merchants may have married second wives while absent 
from home for long periods of time; the problem of deserted 
wives and their children is often referred to in Jewish legal lit- 
erature from the Muslim environment and R. Gershom’s ban 
(of excommunication) may have been intended to prevent 
such callous behavior that also strained community welfare 
resources. The important takkanah that no woman could be 
divorced against her will also originates in this time period. 
In fact, divorce appears to have been less common among 
Jews in medieval Christian Europe than in the Muslim milieu, 
perhaps because it was not a sanctioned act within Christian 
society. It was also the custom here, as in Muslim lands, for 
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Jewish husbands to leave their wives with a conditional di- 
vorce document when they set out on journeys so that their 
wives would be free to remarry should they fail to return after 
a specified length of time. 


MARRIAGE. Jewish girls in this society, despite rabbinic pro- 
hibitions to the contrary, were betrothed very young, often at 
the age of eight or nine. A young woman might be married 
at 11 or 12, while her husband would be almost the same age. 
The responsa of R. *Meir of Rothenburg (d. 1293) records an 
instance of a young girl, married before the age of twelve, 
who went to court against her mother who had interfered in a 
marital dispute between the young bride and her husband. R. 
Meir ruled that the young wife is in no way bound by agree- 
ments her mother made without her knowledge and he takes 
for granted that it is the young woman who is in control of 
the couple’s financial resources (Teshuvot R. Meir, Cremona 
edition, no. 217). 

Early marriages were motivated by the religious desire to 
remove young people from the sexual tensions which might 
lead to sin. Economic factors were also operative since a well- 
dowered young couple could support themselves immediately, 
learning the business at the same time. Marriages could form 
an enduring and profitable partnership between two wealthy 
families, while settling a young daughter well proved her de- 
sirability and increased her family’s prestige. Conversely, a 
broken engagement might give rise to rumors concerning 
the rejected bride and her relatives that could harm her own 
future marriage chances and those of other family members. 
Such anxieties contributed to an 11'*-century takkanah im- 
posing a ban of excommunication against those who violated 
a betrothal agreement; in most cases the guilty parties were 
bridegrooms and their families. 

One topic on which the sages of France and Germany 
spoke out very strongly, and another indication of women’s 
prominent social status, was the impermissibility of spousal 
abuse for any reason. Wife-beating was recognized as grounds 
for divorce; methods of enforcing the granting of a divorce in 
such cases were taken far more seriously than in any other 
part of the Jewish world. Concerning one such case, R. Meir 
of Rothenburg wrote, “A Jew must honor his wife more than 
he honors himself. If one strikes one’s wife, one should be pun- 
ished more severely than for striking another person.... If [the 
abuser’s] wife is willing to accept a divorce, he must divorce 
her and pay her the ketubbah” (Teshuvot R. Meir, Prague edi- 
tion, no. 81; cf. Cremona edition, no. 291). 

Jewish medieval literature expresses positive attitudes 
towards marriage and sexuality that were at odds with medi- 
eval Christian teachings, which enjoined celibacy on the rep- 
resentatives of the Church, and taught that the only purpose 
of marital sexuality should be procreation. It is not surprising 
that Christian writers criticized Jewish sexual behavior, real 
and imagined. Influence from the Christian environment may 
account for the ambivalence towards sexuality characteristic 
of the German-Jewish pietists of the 12" and 13" centuries, the 
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*Hasidei Ashkenaz, whose writings, such as Sefer *Hasidim 
(Book of the Pious), express not only an obsessive concern 
with the ubiquity of extramarital sexual temptations, but also 
a profound ambivalence about the joys of licensed sexual ac- 
tivities. Although a happy marital relationship lessened the 
likelihood of involvement in illicit sexual temptation or ac- 
tivity outside marriage and was, therefore, a good thing, they 
were concerned that it might also distract a man from God, 
who should be the focus of his greatest and most intense de- 
votion (Baskin, 2006). One unfortunate consequence of the 
dissonance occasioned by these contradictory mandates was 
the objectification of all women and their frequent represen- 
tation as vessels of sexuality and erotic distraction in certain 
pietistic Jewish writings. 

During the Middle Ages, marriages between Jews and 
members of other religions were generally forbidden by reli- 
gious and secular law in both Muslim and Christian realms. 
This is not to say that liaisons between Jews and non-Jews did 
not exist; they were common and at many different levels of 
intensity, but for a romance between a Jew and a non-Jew to 
progress to a recognized marriage, one of the parties to the 
relationship would have to convert. Generally speaking, it was 
the woman who did so. 

Even without the possibility of marriage, Jews and gen- 
tiles were involved in a variety of sexual contacts, ranging 
from visits to prostitutes, involvement with maidservants, a 
recognized relationship with a mistress or lover, to common- 
law marriages. A romantic relationship which led to tragic 
consequences may have existed between *Pulcelina, a prom- 
inent 12" century moneylender, and Count Thibaud of Blois. 
All such liaisons were decried by both Jewish and non-Jew- 
ish authorities, and offenders, particularly those involved in 
permanent or semi-permanent relationships, were sometimes 
prosecuted by Church authorities, occasionally receiving the 
death penalty. There was more tolerance on the Church's part 
of Christian men having affairs with Jewish women, proba- 
bly because Jewish mistresses were likely to adopt their lover's 
faith; indeed, the seduction/conversion of a Jewish girl by a 
Christian suitor became a popular theme in Christian litera- 
ture. Not surprisingly, Jewish authorities objected to such re- 
lationships far more strenuously than the much more com- 
mon occurrence of Jewish men keeping a Christian mistress, 
or maintaining sexual involvements with non-Jewish servants. 
There is no doubt that concern about all Jewish-Christian 
sexual liaisons was among the factors leading to efforts by the 
Church to isolate Jews from Christians; it was most likely be- 
cause of fear of sexual contacts between Christians and Jews 
that Church legislation (beginning with the Fourth Lateran 
Council of 1215) forced Jewish women to wear a distinguish- 
ing badge at a younger age than was required for Jewish men, 
and often insisted that women wear humiliating attire, such 
as one red slipper and one black. 


ECONOMIC ACTIVITIES. Jewish women’s economic activi- 
ties generally supplied a part or even the whole of the family 
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income, sometimes allowing their husbands to devote them- 
selves to study. This economic success empowered Jewish 
women not only in their domestic lives but in the religious and 
communal realm, as well. The medieval responsa literature is 
replete with references to women’s business undertakings and 
to their frequent meetings and travels with Jewish and gentile 
men for business purposes; no objections are cited anywhere 
to women’s wide ranging freedom of action. That women who 
traveled could be at risk from violent attacks was an accepted 
part of their economic lives, as it was of men’s. Sefer Hasidim 
gives evidence of this: “A woman who was traveling heard that 
a group of gentiles was approaching her and she feared they 
might rape her. In such a case, she is permitted to dress in a 
nun’ clothing so that they will think she is a nun and not at- 
tack her sexually. And ifa woman traveling hears that a group 
of Jewish ruffians is approaching her, she is permitted to dress 
in non-Jewish dress and say that she is a gentile. She may warn 
them that she will cry out and report them, and she may also 
cry out at once in order that gentiles will come to help her, 
even if they kill the ruffians” (sH Bologna ed., par. 702). A re- 
sponsum of the 12'?-century German sage, R. Eliezer b. Joel 
Halevi, concerns a woman who set out on trade with two Jew- 
ish men, one of whom raped her during the journey. On the 
question of whether or not the woman was also culpable, in 
that she had acted immodestly by being alone with men con- 
trary to talmudic law, R. Eliezer replied in the negative, saying 
“Day after day women go forth with two or three men, and 
seeing that the sages of Torah offer no protest, are unaware 
that it is forbidden” (Or Zarua 1, p. 166, no. 615). 

Women engaged in all kinds of commercial operations 
and occupations, but moneylending was especially preferred; 
widows would frequently continue their financial activities, 
occasionally in partnership with another woman (see *Bank- 
ing and Bankers). Such entrepreneurship undoubtedly re- 
quired some degree of literacy in the vernacular and training 
in mathematics and bookkeeping skills. *Licoricia of Win- 
chester was a highly successful Jewish businesswoman in 
England who had direct business dealings with the king. Her 
five sons, known as “sons of Licoricia, continued their moth- 
er’s business after her murder in 1277. Some women were in- 
volved in craft activities they learned from their fathers or hus- 
bands, as well, and there are references in Jewish and Christian 
sources to independent Jewish women who practiced medi- 
cine or worked as midwives. Several medieval obstetrical trea- 
tises in Hebrew, apparently intended for female midwives, in- 
dicate that at least some women involved in medical practice 
were literate in that language (Barkai; Shatzmiller). 


RITUAL OBSERVANCE. All Jewish women acquired domestic 
skills in childhood. These included not only the rudiments of 
cooking, needlework, and household management, but also 
the rules of rabbinic Judaism applicable to home and mar- 
riage. Basic religious training was considered essential so that 
a woman would know how to observe dietary laws, domestic 
regulations pertaining to the Sabbath and festivals, and the 
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other commandments relevant to her family life and her re- 
lations with her husband. Sefer Hasidim ordains that a father 
is required to teach his daughters those practical command- 
ments and halakhic rules essential for correct observance, but 
goes on to warn that “an unmarried man should not teach a 
girl, not even if the father is present, for fear that he will be sex- 
ually aroused or she will be overcome by her passions.” Rather 
a father should teach his daughter and a husband should teach 
his wife (SHB, par. 313). 

Particular anxiety is expressed in several sources that 
women should not only be assiduous but also expeditious 
in observing “family purity” regulations. In his 14-century 
ethical will, R. *Eleazar of Mainz advised his daughters to 
“scrupulously obey the rules applying to women,” advising 
that “they should carefully watch for the signs of their peri- 
ods and keep separate from their husbands at such times .... 
They shall be very punctilious and careful with their ritual 
bathing, taking with them women friends of worthy charac- 
ter” (Abrahams, pp. 209-10). Sefer Hasidim endorses similar 
sentiments and advises against using mikveh immersion as a 
bargaining pawn in domestic quarrels: “A father should tell 
his daughter who is about to be married not to postpone the 
time of her immersion in the mikveh, and not to say to her 
husband, ‘I will not immerse in the mikveh unless you give 
me a certain amount of money or such-and-such gift” (sHB, 
par. 506). Sefer Hasidim also mentions a woman who refused 
to immerse in the mikveh until her miserly husband agreed 
to purchase books and donate them to charitable purposes. 
The husband complained to a rabbinic authority who told 
him, “Blessed is she for having brought pressure on you to 
perform a good deed. This is her only means of compulsion.” 
To the wife, however, the sage said, “If you can find another 
way to persuade your husband to act generously, then well 
and good, but don’t pressure him by withholding marital re- 
lations, because he will have sinful thoughts, you will keep 
yourself from becoming pregnant, and you will only increase 
his anger” (SHB, par. 873). 

Some women used their refusals to immerse in the 
mikveh as a strategem out of an unhappy marriage when their 
husbands would not agree to a divorce. A wife who refused 
sexual relations was considered a moredet, a rebel, and was 
subject to a daily monetary fine; when the value of her dowry 
had been exhausted, the husband was compelled to divorce 
her. Such an expedient might be acceptable to an unhappy wife 
who had the financial support of her relatives. In cases where 
rabbinic authorities determined that a woman had refused 
sexual relations or fled because her husband was repulsive to 
her, to escape blatant physical or emotional abuse, or due to 
a lack of economic support, her husband could be compelled 
to give her a divorce and return her dowry. 

Jewish customary law concerning the menstruating 
woman (niddah) became more exclusionary in the Middle 
Ages, particularly in the Christian sphere. According to the 
highly influential *Baraita de-Niddah, a book apparently of the 
geonic period, the niddah was forbidden to enter a synagogue, 
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to come into contact with sacred books, to pray, or to recite 
God’s name. These customs were followed in many locales 
during the medieval and early modern eras, although they 
have no basis in halakhah. Generally, they were endorsed by 
rabbinic authorities who praised compliant women for their 
piety. Even where menstruating women did attend and enter 
fully into synagogue services, one late fifteenth century source 
reported, “They take care only not to look at the Torah scroll 
when the sexton displays it to the congregation” (Jacob Lan- 
dau, Sefer ha-Agur, sec. 1388). 


RELIGIOUS PRACTICE. While most Jewish boys were literate 
in Hebrew, and some became quite learned, only a few girls 
from elite families ever learned much Hebrew. However, lack 
of Hebrew learning was not seen as an impediment to religious 
practice and prayer for either women or men, since as Sefer 
Hasidim advises, “one should learn the prayers in a language 
one understands, for prayer is first and foremost an entreaty 
of the heart and if the heart does not understand what issues 
from the mouth how can the supplicant benefit? It is better to 
pray in whatever language [the person] praying understands” 
(SHB, par. 588). 

An indication of women’s high status in Ashkenaz is 
their voluntary assumption of religious practices from which 
they were exempt in talmudic Judaism. Women, for example, 
were permitted in 12'»-century Germany and northern France 
to perform and to recite blessings over time-bound positive 
precepts, such as putting on fefillin (phylacteries) even though 
they were exempted from them by halakhah; the 12'»-century 
scholar, R. *Simhah of Speyer included women among the 
quorum of ten people required to recite the grace over meals. 
Another example of women’s assumption of ritual roles in the 
public domain is the insistence of prominent women in serv- 
ing as godmother (sandeka’it) at the circumcision of a son or 
grandson. R. Meir of Rothenburg, a major rabbinic leader of 
the 14" century, attempted to abolish this practice, since he 
believed the presence of perfumed and well-dressed women 
in the synagogue among men was immodest. His failure to 
do so (this custom continued until the beginning of the 15 
century), indicates Jewish women’s high status and financial 
clout in the communal realm of Ashkenaz. However, as the 
political and economic situation of European Jewish com- 
munities gradually worsened, beginning in the 13" century, 
and traditional practice and laws were reasserted, most of the 
gains Jewish women had achieved, in this and other areas of 
daily life, were firmly curtailed. 

Some learned women, usually from rabbinic families, led 
prayers for the other women of their communities. Among 
women who are described as women’s prayer leaders are the 
12"-century *Dulcea, the wife of R. *Eleazar of Worms, dis- 
cussed below, and Urania of Worms of the 13 century, whose 
headstone epitaph commemorates her as “the daughter of the 
chief of the synagogue singers. ... she, too, with sweet tuneful- 
ness officiated before the women to whom she sang the hym- 
nal portions.” The Worms synagogue had a separate room in 
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which women’s prayers took place, perhaps with a peephole 
into the larger sanctuary so that the prayer leader could keep 
her place in the service. 

Jewish women appear to have been less likely than men to 
choose the always available option of conversion to Christian- 
ity, perhaps because the benefits such conversion offered to a 
woman were far fewer than those available to a man. A num- 
ber of legal queries to rabbinic leaders deal with the question 
of a woman's divorce from a converted husband. The rabbinic 
authorities did everything possible to free a Jewish wife from 
such a marriage and guarantee the return of her property so 
that a remarriage might occur. 

Women are strikingly prominent in 11'*-century Hebrew 
Crusade chronicles which describe the devotion of numerous 
Jewish women who actively sought death for themselves and 
their children rather than apostasy. Some scholars have sug- 
gested that many of the horrific events narrated in these He- 
brew chronicles are imaginative reconstructions, meant to ex- 
press the high esteem in which women were held in Ashkenazi 
society and to provide didactic models for future generations 
of women who might confront similar circumstances. Some 
have also wondered if women are praised so highly in order 
to cast shame on men of their own times who were very far 
more likely than women to become Christians. S. Einbinder 
has pointed out a deliberate downplaying of female agency 
in later Jewish liturgical poems on themes of martyrdom that 
focus more on women’s passivity and vulnerability to male 
assault. This difference in the portrayal of women may be no 
more than a reflection of the formulaic conventions of the po- 
etic genre. However, given the steady deterioration of wom- 
en's legal status in Ashkenaz during this same time period, 
Einbinder’s suggestion that “the rabbi-poets increasingly em- 
phasized the sanctity of family bonds and rabbinic authority” 
to the detriment of female agency and independence is quite 
persuasive. By representing women as “defenseless and vio- 
lated,’ male authors enhanced their own communal power in 
an effort to rally other men in opposition to a common enemy 
against whom all Jews were increasingly powerless. 


PERSONAL DOCUMENTS. Many ideals of medieval Jewish 
family life, including the value placed on education, are evi- 
dent in the medieval ethical will. Such moral testaments, left 
by a parent for his or her children, sum up the author’s life's 
experience and values, and advise offspring on the proper 
conduct of their lives. One example is the will of Eleazar b. 
Samuel of Mainz, a 14'+-century Jew of whom nothing else 
is known. Eleazar’s will urges all his children to attend syna- 
gogue in the morning and evening, and to occupy themselves 
a little afterwards with “Torah, the Psalms, or with works of 
charity.” His daughters are particularly requested to obey the 
laws applying to women, “modesty, sanctity, and reverence 
should mark their married lives,’ and they must “respect their 
husbands and be invariably amiable to them.” Daughters, as 
well as sons, are admonished to live in communities among 
other Jews so that their children may learn the ways of Juda- 
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ism, and, significantly, he insists that “they must not let the 
young, of either sex, go without instruction in the Torah [He- 
brew Bible] Eleazar specifically requests that his daughters 
prepare beautiful candles for the Sabbath, and that they re- 
frain from risking money in games of chance, although they 
may amuse themselves for trifling stakes on New Moons, days 
customarily celebrated as holidays by Jewish women. Eleazar 
urges his children to avoid “mixed bathing and mixed danc- 
ing and all frivolous conversation.” He further suggests that 
his daughters “ought to be always at home and not be gadding 
about.” Nor should they stand at the door, watching whatever 
passes: “I ask, I command, that the daughters of my house be 
never without work to do, for idleness leads first to boredom, 
then to sin. But let them spin, cook, or sew.” Eleazar’s obvi- 
ous concern for his daughters’ educations, for their mode of 
life, and his knowledge of the pitfalls they might encounter is 
vibrant testimony to a Jewish society in which women played 
many active roles (Abrahams, 209-10). 

The esteem granted a beloved wife, and a description of 
her activities, is found in the lament of an important spiri- 
tual leader, R. Eleazar ben Judah of Worms, known as the 
Roke'ah, for his exemplary wife, Dulcea and his two daugh- 
ters, killed by intruders in their home in 1197. He relates that 
Dulcea, who supported her family and her husband’s students 
through her business ventures, was also involved in religious 
activities, attending synagogue regularly, sewing together 40 
Torah scrolls, making wicks for the synagogue candles, and 
instructing other women and leading their prayers. Of his thir- 
teen-year-old daughter, the father poignantly wrote that she 
had “learned all the prayers and melodies from her mother. 
She was pious and wise, a beautiful virgin. She prepared my 
bed and pulled off my boots every night. Bellette was nimble 
about the house, and spoke only truth, serving her Maker and 
spinning and sewing and embroidering” And of his younger 
daughter, Hannah, Rabbi Eleazar remembers: “Each day she 
recited Shema Yisrael and the prayer that follows it. She was 
six years old and could spin, sew and embroider, and enter- 
tain me by singing” (Baskin, 2001). 


MYSTICISM AND FOLKLORE. While celibacy and monastic 
living allowed some Christian women to be recognized as 
scholars, saints, and mystics, rabbinic insistence on universal 
marriage forbade any access to such life alternatives for Jew- 
ish women. Formal Judaism offered no adult avenues through 
which Jewish women could express their spiritual aspirations 
beyond marital devotion, maternal solicitude, observance of 
domestic Jewish rituals, and acts of charity to others. Jewish 
religious leaders criticized women who adopted ascetic prac- 
tices such as fasting, prayer, and acts of personal deprivation; 
these traditional male methods of expressing devotion to God 
were seen as a dereliction of a woman's primary duties to her 
husband and family, and were suspect even in the unmarried 
girl and the widow (cf. Sot. 22a). 

Given these prohibitions, it is not surprising that medi- 
eval Jewish mysticism was an essentially male endeavor. More- 
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over, in the gender imagery which pervades medieval Jewish 
mystical writings, the male, created in the divine image, is 
construed as the dominant, primary sex, while females are 
seen as passive and secondary. In sexual union female distinc- 
tiveness is effaced, and similarly, by analogy, the *Shekhinah, 
the feminine aspect of the divine, will ultimately be absorbed 
by the preeminent male entity, the *Ein- Sof (the infinite and 
eternal aspect of God), from which she was originally derived. 
While the Shekhinah as bride is a positive symbol, pointing to 
divine unity, the Shekhinah alone, sometimes represented as a 
niddah, is dangerous, since the unconstrained female and her 
menstrual blood are linked to the demonic forces responsible 
for evil in the world. 

Many of the negative attitudes towards women en- 
trenched in rabbinic traditions are prevalent in medieval 
Jewish folklore, as well. One example is traditions about the 
demon *Lilith. These are synthesized in the 11't-century Al- 
phabet of Ben Sira, where rabbinic speculation about the “first 
Eve,’ who refused to submit to Adam’s mastery and established 
herself as an independent sexual entity, merges with legends 
about demons who kill infants and endanger women in child- 
birth. In later Jewish folklore and mysticism, Lilith is the ex- 
emplar of rebellious wives and the fiendish enemy of submis- 
sive women and their children. Associations between women 
and witchcraft, already present in rabbinic literature, also ap- 
pear in Sefer Hasidim, which assumes that even the most pi- 
ous woman has the potential, however unwitting, to tempt a 
man to sin or sinful thoughts. 

[Judith R. Baskin (24 ed.)] 


Early Modern Period 

SEPHARDI DIASPORA. As R.L. Melammed comments above, 
the experience of immigration and the encounter with non- 
Iberian communities offered some female exiles from Spain, 
particularly those with significant financial resources, a new 
level of empowerment and independence. Powerful wid- 
ows, such as Benvenida *Abravanel, and Dofia Gracia *Nasi 
(1510-1569), both of the 16" century, continued their deceased 
husbands’ business ventures successfully, intervened with rul- 
ers on behalf of threatened Jewish communities, and were 
renowned for their philanthropy and their support of Jewish 
culture and learning. 

Benvenida Abravanel, niece of the statesman-philos- 
opher Isaac *Abravanel, married her first cousin, Samuel. 
The couple left Spain in 1492 for Italy and Don Samuel be- 
came head of the Jewish community in Naples. Benvenida was 
an educated woman who established a good relationship 
with the duchess of Tuscany. When the Jews of Southern It- 
aly were threatened with expulsion in 1541, Benvenida used 
her influence to negotiate a postponement of the decree. Fol- 
lowing her husband’s death in 1547, she took over his busi- 
ness concerns and attained important trade privileges. Ben- 
venida also gained renown as a pious and charitable woman, 
much given to fasting, whose home was a center of study and 
culture. 
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Gracia Nasi was born a New Christian and was bap- 
tized as Beatriz de Luna in Portugal. Her husband Francisco, 
whom she married in 1528, left her half of his property when 
he died in 1536. Once the Inquisition was established in that 
same year, Dofia Gracia realized that Portugal was no longer 
a viable home for a crypto-Jew and with her family resolved 
to return to an open observance of Judaism elsewhere, taking 
care to move slowly to preserve the maximum amount of their 
fortune. Ultimately, the family ended up in Constantinople 
where Dofia Gracia supported numerous scholars and rabbis 
and aided in the publication of scholarly works. 

Because of her connections, wealth, mobility, and fore- 
sight, Dofia Gracia managed to escape the reach of the In- 
quisition. However, many other crypto-Jewish women were 
not so fortunate. As the Spanish and Portuguese Inquisitions 
became obsessed with discovering unfaithful New Christians 
(see also *Conversos), women were particularly at risk, since 
they played a crucial role in perpetuating Judaism in this pe- 
riod. Without communal institutions or leadership, the home 
became the sole center of Jewish continuity and women were 
central in preserving Jewish domestic rituals, especially the 
dietary laws and Sabbath observance. Such practices were 
always dangerous, since servants often testified to the Inqui- 
sition about their employers’ judaizing activities. Numerous 
crypto-Jewish women were arrested and tortured, and many 
sacrificed their lives as martyrs for their faith in the course of 
the 15» and 16 centuries. 


WOMEN IN THE PUBLIC SPHERE IN ITALY, 1600-1800. 
Since the 19" century historians have asserted that Renais- 
sance Italy was a period in which women attained a new and 
more equal status in society, and Jewish writers have accepted 
this view concerning Italian Jewish women, as well. Close ex- 
amination of the various sources of Jewish communal history 
in the early modern period, however, demonstrates that while 
women did function in some public capacities in Italian Jewish 
communities, there was not a significant departure from tradi- 
tional attitudes about appropriate female roles. Nevertheless, 
the Jewish communities of Italy were highly acculturated and 
there were opportunities for a few unusual women to shine in 
literature and the arts. 

At least two Jewish women in 17"*-century Italy became 
distinguished published writers in Italian. Devora *Ascarelli 
translated Hebrew liturgical poetry into rhymed Italian, pre- 
sumably for use by female worshippers. Her Abitacolo de- 
gli oranti, completed in 1537 and published in 1601, may be 
the earliest published work in Jewish literature written by a 
woman. The most accomplished Jewish woman of this pe- 
riod in terms of education and literary productivity was the 
writer and poet Sara Coppio *Sullam (1592-1641). Born to a 
wealthy and prominent Jewish family in Venice, Sullam mar- 
ried Jacob Sullam, a local Jewish leader. She formed a salon of 
mostly Christian men of letters for whom she provided finan- 
cial support as well as intellectual friendships that sometimes 
soured. As a female Jewish writer, Sullam was an ideal target 
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for accusations intended to undermine her accomplishments 
as a woman and a Jew. However, she was able to respond to 
her detractors in witty and biting prose and poetry. Another 
talented woman of this period was the professional singer 
known as Madama Europa De’ *Rossi, a highly accomplished 
performer in the court of the Gonzaga family in late 16 and 
early 17" century Mantua and the sister of the composer and 
musician Salamone De’ *Rossi. 

As early as the 13" century in Italy, certain rabbis al- 
lowed girls to receive a Jewish education. Most young women 
learned to read and write Italian at school or at home, and 
some learned Hebrew, as well. Teachers of girls were often 
women and those who taught Hebrew were known as rabbit 
or rabbanit. Other women, often widows, offered instruction 
in domestic skills. Two women of this period exceptional for 
their learning were sisters, Fioretta (Bat Sheva) Modena and 
Diana Rieti. According to the Venetian rabbi Leon *Modena 
(1571-1648), Fioretta’s nephew, the women had mastered 
Torah, Mishnah, Talmud, Midrash, Jewish law, and Kabbalah 
(Modena, Hayyei, fol. 15b). At the age of 75, after the death of 
her husband, Solomon da Modena, Fioretta set out to live in 
Safed, a city known for its many mystics. 

An interesting feature of the early modern Italian Jewish 
community is the licensing of specific women to act as ritual 
slaughterers and to porge (nikkur or treibern) animals. This 
contrasts with efforts by rabbis elsewhere in Christian Eu- 
rope to limit women’s rights to be involved in kosher slaugh- 
tering and porging. The probable reason for this liberality 
was so women could provide food for their families in iso- 
lated locations, such as summer houses in the mountains, 
or in distressed circumstances (see *Shehitah: Women and 
Shehitah). 


CENTRAL EUROPE. ‘The invention of printing in the 15" 
century, which made the dissemination of popular literature 
practicable and inexpensive, played an important role in ex- 
panding Jewish women’s religious lives and piety in Central 
and Eastern Europe in the early modern period. Female ac- 
cess to reading matter in the vernacular had a transformative 
effect for many women, deepening their knowledge of Juda- 
ism and Jewish traditions and even empowered a few women 
to become writers, themselves. Rabbinic injunctions against 
women’s learning were believed to apply to Talmud study but 
not to the Bible or legal rulings necessary for women’s every- 
day activities. While Jewish women were generally ignorant 
of Hebrew, most were literate in Jewish vernaculars (Judaeo- 
German (Western Yiddish) in Central Europe and Yiddish 
in Eastern Europe, written in Hebrew characters), which had 
long been essential to women’s economic activities. Trans- 
lations of the Hebrew Bible, the first books to be printed in 
the Jewish vernacular, gave women access to Judaism's holy 
texts. Particularly popular were the Taytsh-khumesh, first pub- 
lished by Sheftl Hurwitz in Prague in 1608 or 1610, and the 
Tsenerene, by Yankev ben Itzkhok Ashkenazy (c.1590-1618), 
both of which included homilies on the weekly biblical read- 
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BALLARAT, country town in Central Victoria, Australia. 
After the gold rush in 1851 a number of Jews went to Ballarat 
and in 1853 there was a minyan on the gold fields on the High 
Holidays and in 1859 there were 347 male Jews in the town. A 
Jew, Charles Dyte, took a leading part in the diggers’ revolt in 
1854 (known as the Eureka Stockade) against unjust govern- 
ment licensing. Later he became mayor of Ballarat. In 1855 a 
small synagogue was dedicated, the congregational president 
being Henry Harris. D. Isaacs was first minister, shohet, and 
teacher, followed in 1864 by S. Herman, I.M. Goldreich (1868), 
B. Lenzer (1905), M. Rosenthal (1922), L. Goren (1926), and 
Z. Mandelbaum (the last resident rabbi of Ballarat who min- 
istered until 1942). A more commodious building, including 
rooms for a minister’s residence and a Hebrew day school, was 
erected on land granted by the government in 1861. A mikveh 
was built and a burial plot consecrated. A Philanthropic So- 
ciety, founded in 1857, was affiliated with the *Anglo-Jewish 
Association. In 1908 the congregation separated into two fac- 
tions and the Central Hebrew Congregation was formed, with 
M. Levy as minister, but lasted only four years. In these early 
days Ballarat was regarded as the center of Orthodox Juda- 
ism in Australia. 

Two Ballarat Jews achieved distinction in the arts: Na- 
than Spielvogel, a well-known short-story writer, and Abbey 
Alston, an artist whose works are found in most Australian 
national galleries. With the drift to Melbourne, the Ballarat 
community declined. In 1969 the Jewish population had dwin- 
dled to about 10-15 families. By the early 21% century a few 
families remained, as well as a historic Orthodox synagogue, 
open on High Holidays. Sovereign Hill, a popular local tourist 
attraction featuring a village from the Gold Rush era, includes 
Emanuel Steinfeld’s Furniture Factory, an authentic recreation 
of the business of a prominent Jewish pioneer. 
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[Shmuel Gorr] 


BALLAS, SHIMON (1930- ), Israeli writer. Born in Bagh- 
dad, Iraq, Ballas immigrated to Israel in 1951 without any 
knowledge of Hebrew. Like his colleague Sami *Michael, Ballas 
had been close to the Iraqi Communist Party and was not par- 
ticularly interested in Zionist ideology. He began his literary 
career in Israel with the local Arab press and later spent four 
years in Paris, where he earned his Ph.D. from the Sorbonne. 
He is the author of a comprehensive study called “Arab Lit- 
erature under the Shadow of War” (1978; French translation 
1980) and taught Arab Literature at the University of Haifa. 
His first Hebrew novel, Ha-Maabarah (“The Transit Camp, 
1964), is one of the first Hebrew novels to shed light on the 
harsh realities, tensions, and struggle for power in an immi- 
grant settlement in Israel of the 1950s. This realistically nar- 
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rated story was followed by novels and collections of stories. 
Among these are Horef Aharon (“Last Winter,’ 1984), relating 
the experiences of a founding member of the Egyptian Com- 
munist Party who lives as an exile in Paris; Ve-Hu Aher (“And 
He is Different,’ 1991), depicting the fate of three protagonists 
in Iraq under a ruthless tyrant: the dictator’s historian, a Jew 
who converted to Islam; a Communist; and an Arab-Jewish 
poet who later emigrates to Israel. The novel Solo (1998), set 
in Paris during the notorious *Dreyfus affair, is the story of an 
Egyptian-Jewish dramatist who fights for the independence of 
his homeland. Among his other prose works are the novels Lo 
bi-Mekomah (“Not in Her Place? 1994) and Tel Aviv Mizrah 
(“Tel Aviv East,” 2003). The collections of stories include 
among others Mul ha-Homah (“Facing the Wall,” 1969) and 
Otot Setav (“Signs of Autumn,” 1992). The stories in the latter 
collection are set - typically for Ballas - in Baghdad, Paris, 
and Tel Aviv: “Aya” tells of a Moslem nanny bidding farewell 
to the Jewish family for which she had worked; “Otot Setav” 
focuses on the complex identity of an old Egyptian intellec- 
tual torn between cultures. Ballas consciously abstains from 
Oriental exoticism and nostalgia. An English translation of 
“The Shoes of Tanboury” appeared in 1970. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Shaked, Ha-Sipporet ha-Ivrit, 4 (1993), 
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77, 92 (1987), 18-21; R. Snir, ““We Were like Those Who Dream”: 
Iraqi-Jewish Writers in Israel in the 1950s,” in: Prooftexts, 11:2 (1991), 
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[Anat Feinberg (2™4 ed.)] 


BALLIN, ALBERT (1857-1918), German shipping magnate. 
He was the 13‘ child of a Danish Jew who settled about 1830 
in Hamburg, where he opened a wool-dyeing shop. Later his 
father established an agency for shipping immigrants, which 
young Ballin expanded after his father’s death. During the 
large-scale emigration of the 1880s, Ballin, as chief passenger 
agent for the English Carr Line, adapted the company’s vessels 
for the transportation of steerage passengers. After keen com- 
petition with Hapag (the Hamburg—America Line), Germa- 
ny’s leading shipping line, the two companies merged in 1886; 
Ballin became head of the passenger department and in 1899 
he started to lead the company. Hapag rapidly grew into one 
of the world’s foremost shipping lines. This success was due 
mainly to Ballin’s foresight and his setting of new standards 
of speed and comfort. His capacity for negotiation and com- 
promise enabled him to form the first trans-Atlantic shipping 
conference, called the North-Atlantic Steamship Lines Asso- 
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ings from the Torah and Prophets, as well as stories, legends, 
and parables drawn from rabbinic literature, the Zohar and 
other mystical texts, and histories and travel accounts. *Musar 
literature, ethical treatises which discussed proper conduct, 
woman’ religious obligations, and her relations with her hus- 
band, such as the Brantshpigl (“Burning Mirror”) by Moses 
ben Henoch *Altschuler (1596), and the Meneket Rivkah of 
Rebecca bas Meir *Tiktiner of Prague (d. 1550; posthumously 
published in the early 17 century), were also available to fe- 
male readers. These vernacular books intended for women 
were also read by Jewish men, many of whom were not pos- 
sessed of significant Jewish scholarship; they were printed in 
a special typeface, vayber taytsh (“women’s vernacular”) based 
on the cursive Hebrew hand women were taught for business 
contracts, marriage agreements, and correspondence. 

Although all the Hebrew and Aramaic prayers of the 
standard liturgy were translated into Judaeo-German/Yiddish, 
they were never as central to women as *tkhines, supplicatory 
prayers which were intended for female use in Jewish rituals 
and in worship, both in the synagogue and at home. Collec- 
tions of such prayers began to appear in the 16 century. C. 
Weissler has pointed out that while much of this literature 
was written by men for women, and represents men’s concep- 
tions of women's religious lives, tkhines do demonstrate what 
women prayed about and offer insight into how they under- 
stood the meanings of their religious acts. 

Although some attributions of tkhines to female authors 
or editors seem doubtful, there were women like Rebecca Tik- 
tiner who wrote and published tkhines collections. Weissler 
has written that tkhines written by women sometimes articu- 
late both the sanctification of women’s traditional roles and 
a critique of them. Sarah Rebecca Rachel Leah *Horowitz 
(c. 1720-c. 1800), the highly educated author of the Tkhine 
imohes (“Tkhine of the matriarchs”), emphasizes the power 
and importance of women’s prayer. In the Shloyse she‘orim 
(“Three Gates”), *Sarah bas Tovim (probably 18» century) 
made use of rabbinic and mystical texts in Yiddish to con- 
struct a new vision of women’ religious lives in which wom- 
en's prayer was as significant as men’s. 

Collections of prayers and religious texts in Yiddish and 
in European vernacular languages, intended for female use, 
were produced into the 20 century. Stunden der Andacht 
(“Hours of Devotion”), a German prayer book for women 
written by Fanny *Neuda (d. 1894) went through 28 edi- 
tions by the 1920s and was also translated into English. These 
prayers for women reflect a personal rather than a communal 
understanding of Judaism, one in which women often called 
upon the biblical matriarchs to intercede with God on behalf 
of the worshiper and her family. Inasmuch as some of these 
prayers were written by women, they also represent some of 
the earliest extant expressions of female spirituality in Jew- 
ish tradition. 


COURT JEWS. One early modern woman who wrote in her 
own voice was Glikl bas Judah Leib (*Glueckel of Hameln; 
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1646-1724). Her autobiography, written to drive away the 
melancholy that followed her husband’s death and to let her 
children know their ancestry, is an engrossing document 
which interweaves and juxtaposes pious tales and moralizing 
with Glickl’s accounts of events in her own life and those of 
her loved ones. Born into the prosperous Court Jew milieu 
of Central Europe, Glikl was well read in Judaeo-German 
literature, and had some knowledge of Hebrew and German 
as well; her memorial notice characterizes her as “a learned 
woman” (melummedet), unusual praise in her time and place. 
Betrothed at 12, married at 14, and the mother of 14 children, 
Glikl was active in business and pious in religious observance, 
including regular synagogue attendance. At the threshold of 
modernity, both as a woman and as a Jew, Glikl’s business ac- 
tivities reflect the growing economic participation of Jews in 
the non-Jewish world, while her religious and secular edu- 
cations speak to the broader horizons and new educational 
opportunities available to some 17‘ century Jews — includ- 
ing women. 

Esther Schulhoff Aaron *Liebmann (c. 1645-1714) came 
from the same milieu as Glikl. Married first to Israel Aaron 
(d. 1673), supplier to the Brandenburg court and founder of 
the Berlin Jewish community, Esther subsequently wed Jost 
Leibmann. Liebmann’s first wife, Malka, was Glikl’s niece and 
Liebmann himself learned the jewelry business from Glikl’s 
husband, Hayyim Hameln. Esther and her husband were the 
court jewelers to Frederick 1 of Prussia and the leading family 
in the Berlin Jewish community. Esther worked actively along- 
side her husband and successfully carried on their business 
after her husband’s death. Like many Court Jews, Liebmann’s 
fortunes depended on the favor of the ruler. After the death 
of Frederick 1 and the accession of Frederick William 1 in 1713, 
Esther Liebmann was put under house arrest and released only 
after she had paid the king a substantial fine. 


WOMEN, MYSTICISM, AND MESSIANIC MOVEMENTS. 
Women are connected with both mysticism and the messianic 
movements that are a significant feature of Jewish history in 
early modern Europe. This phenomenon first appeared among 
crypto-Jewish women in Spain. As R. Melammed has written, 
Conversas, observing secretly, in the hope of salvation, were 
likely candidates for a mystical or messianic penchant. Dur- 
ing the post-expulsion period, several women and girls experi- 
enced visions and delivered messianic prophecies, particularly 
in the La Mancha and Extremadura region of Castile. Between 
1499 and 1502, Mari Gomez of Chillon and Inés, a 12-year-old 
from Herrera, inspired a renewal of Jewish observance, with 
special emphasis on fasting, based on their predictions of the 
imminent arrival of Elijah, heralding messianic redemption in 
the Land of Israel. This movement was quickly extinguished 
by the Inquisition: Inés was burned at the stake in 1500 and 
Mari Gomez escaped to Portugal. 

In 1524-1525, Benvenida Abravanel, a wealthy exile from 
Spain who had settled in Italy, became an enthusiastic sup- 
porter of the messianic pretender David *Reuveni (d. 1538). 
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She is said to have sent him financial support, a silk banner 
with the ten commandments written in gold on both sides, 
and a Turkish gown of gold cloth. 

Rachel *Aberlin (second quarter of the 16" century, Sa- 
lonika (?)—first quarter of 17" century, Damascus (?)), is de- 
scribed as a mystic in Sefer ha-Hezyonot (“The Book of Vi- 
sions”), the memoir of her contemporary Hayyim *Vital. Vital, 
the most prominent disciple of the greatest 16" century kab- 
balist, Isaac *Luria, refers to “Rachel Aberlin” and “Rachel ha- 
Ashkenaziah” frequently in entries that provide rare insight 
into the mystical religiosity of early modern Jewish women 
in the period preceding Shabbateanism. Aberlin is portrayed 
in Sefer ha-Hezyonot as a woman who regularly experienced 
mystical visions, from pillars of fire to Elijah the Prophet. She 
is said to have been “accustomed to seeing visions, demons, 
souls, and angels.” Aberlin seems to have been an important 
figure to other women in her community, who regarded her 
as a spiritual leader. 

Sarah, one of the wives of the preeminent messianic fig- 
ure of the early modern period, *Shabbetai Zevi (1626-1676), 
continues to be an enigma to historians. Apparently a sur- 
vivor of the 1648 Chmielnicki pogroms in Poland who had 
been brought up as a Christian, Sarah attracted attention with 
her beauty and her claims that she was destined to marry the 
messiah. According to some reports, Sarah was an erstwhile 
prostitute, who had traveled from Poland to Amsterdam and 
then to Italy, where she worked as a servant for various Jew- 
ish families and institutions. Exactly how she and Shabbetai 
Zevi were brought together is unknown. However, the cou- 
ple was married in Cairo in March, 1664. At least one source 
reports that Shabbetai married her because of her ill repute, 
so as to fulfill the word of the prophet Hosea, “take yourself 
a wife of whoredom” (1:2). Sarah, who subsequently gave 
birth to a son and a daughter, converted to Islam shortly af- 
ter her husband in 1666. In 1671, Shabbetai divorced Sarah, 
even though she was pregnant, and arranged a marriage with 
another woman. He then changed his mind and took Sarah 
back. She died in 1674. 

An interesting facet of Shabbetai Zevi’s messianic claims 
was his promise to ameliorate the secondary status of women 
in Judaism. He allowed women in synagogues he visited in 
Constantinople, Smyrna, and Salonika to be called up to the 
Torah. According to G. Scholem, Shabbetai is reported to 
have promised in 1665 that he would lift the “curse of Eve” 
from women, and added, “Blessed are you, for I have come to 
make you free and happy like your husbands, for I have come 
to take away Adam’s sin.” Scholem has suggested that Shab- 
betai may have been attracted by “the audacity of Sarah, the 
reputed harlot, because he cherished the dream of the repara- 
tion of Adam’s sin and of the consequent restoration of woman 
to her original freedom” (p. 405). Scholem goes on to say the 
idea that the messiah would repair Adam’s sin was current in 
Lurianic mystical writings but that Shabbetai seems to have 
been the first to make the connection in terms of the eman- 
cipation of women. 
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Eva *Frank (1754-1816), daughter of the charismatic 
Shabbatean leader Jacob *Frank (1726-1791) played a major 
role in the messianic and antinomian Frankist movement. 
Originally named Rachel, she is referred to in Frankist writ- 
ings as the Lady, the Virgin, or Matronita, the Aramaic name 
of the mystical female entity Shekhinah. She became known 
as Eva following the conversion of her family to Christianity 
in 1760. Jacob Frank saw himself as the eternal messiah and 
told his followers that Eva-Rachel should be recognized as the 
mystical royal figure of the Shekhinah who would lead them 
as a messianic redeemer in his temporary absence. Ultimately, 
Frank claimed, he would be reborn and united with his daugh- 
ter in “the unity of Messiah and Shekhinah? After Jacob Frank’s 
death in 1791, Eva led the Frankist community in its hopes of 
imminent messianic redemption. Even after she died, many 
Frankist families continued to keep her portrait and honored 
her as a saintly woman who was falsely reviled. 


HASIDISM. ‘The development of the pietistic/mystical move- 
ment Hasidism in 18'-century Poland had a profound and 
lasting impact on East European Jewry. Hasidism brought no 
improvements for women’s status, however, and in some ways 
intensified negative views of women already present in Jew- 
ish mysticism and traditional rabbinic Judaism. Hasidic tra- 
dition preserves descriptions of daughters, mothers and sis- 
ters of rabbinic leaders who are said to have themselves led 
hasidic communities and to have adopted rigorous standards 
of personal piety. Among them are Sarah Frankel *Sternberg 
(1838-1937), daughter of hasidic Rabbi Joshua Heschel Teo- 
mim-Frankel and wife of the zaddik Hayyim Samuel Sternberg 
of Chenciny, a disciple of the famed Seer of Lublin. After her 
husband's death, she is said to have functioned successfully 
as a rebbe in Chenciny and was highly regarded for her piety 
and asceticism. Her daughter, Hannah Brakhah, the wife of R. 
*Elimelekh of Grodzinsk, was an active participant in the life 
of her husband’s court. A. Rapoport-Albert has pointed out 
that there is little written documentation about these women 
and that their authority was based on their connection to re- 
vered male leaders. 

The one apparent example of a woman who crossed gen- 
der boundaries to achieve religious leadership in a hasidic sect 
with some success was the well-educated, pious, and wealthy 
Hannah Rochel Werbermacher (1815-1888?), known as the 
Holy Maid of *Ludomir. Werbermarcher, who acquired a 
reputation for saintliness and miracle-working, attracted both 
men and women to her “court,” to whom she would lecture 
from behind a closed door. Reaction from the male hasidic 
leaders of her region was uniformly negative, and pressure was 
successfully applied on Hannah to resume her rightful female 
role in marriage. Although her marriages were unsuccessful, 
they had the intended result of ending her career as a reli- 
gious leader, at least in Poland. Around 1860, Werbermacher 
moved to Jerusalem where she re-established herself as a holy 
woman. Here, too, she attracted a following of hasidic women 
and men, as well as Sephardi and possibly some Muslim Arab 
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women, and led gatherings at the Western Wall, the Tomb of 
Rachel, and her own study house. 

Hasidism, in its emphasis on mystical transcendence, and 
on male attendance on the rabbinic leader, the zaddik or rebbe, 
to the exclusion of the family unit, contributed significantly to 
the breakdown of the Jewish social life in 19t-century Eastern 
Europe. Similar tensions between family responsibility and 
devotion to Torah were also present among the non-hasidic 
learned elite of this milieu, where wives tended to assume the 
responsibility for supporting their families while husbands 
were studying away from home. D. Biale has noted that the 
sexual ascetism of the homosocial hasidic courts and rab- 
binic yeshivot of the 18 and 19" centuries offered young men 
a welcome withdrawal from family tensions and the threats 
of modernity. However, the negative attitudes toward human 
sexuality they found in these environments were often openly 
misogynistic, incorporating many demonic images of women 
from rabbinic, kabbalistic, and Jewish folklore traditions. 


[Judith R. Baskin (2"4 ed.)] 


Modern Central and Western Europe: 1780 to 1939 

The *Haskalah, the Jewish Enlightenment movement which 
began in late 18t* century Germany, brought enormous 
changes to Jewish religious, political, and social life in Cen- 
tral and Western Europe. Receptive to modernity and Euro- 
pean culture, the Haskalah insisted that Jewish acculturation 
to the mainstream mores and customs of the public sphere 
was not incompatible with adherence to Jewish tradition and 
rituals in the private domain of home and synagogue. While 
the goals of Jewish political emancipation and achievement of 
full civil rights, with their accompanying economic benefits, 
were central to this movement, some of its supporters also 
championed religious change within the Jewish community. 
Most modern forms of Jewish religious practice, *Reform Ju- 
daism, *Conservative Judaism, and Modern *Orthodoxy, were 
shaped in this milieu. Moses *Mendelssohn, the founder of the 
Haskalah in Central Europe, and others of his circle, also ad- 
vocated social change in gender relations, opposing arranged 
marriages and advocating love matches. 

Adoption of the language and values of the non-Jewish 
world tended to occur first among the wealthiest Jews who 
had frequent economic dealings with non-Jews. D. Hertz and 
B. Hahn are among those who have chronicled the lives of 
women from Berlin's wealthy Jewish elite in the last decades 
of the 18th century. In a Jewish society in which girls received 
only minimal religious education, instruction in music and 
modern languages, together with exposure to a new world 
of secular novels, poetry, and plays, distanced young women 
from brothers and husbands whose lives were focused on 
traditional Jewish learning and commerce and finance. It is 
not surprising that many of these wealthy and accomplished 
women, such as Henriette *Herz, Dorothea *Mendelssohn, 
Rahel Levin *Varnhagen, and Fanny von *Arnstein (a Ber- 
lin native who moved to Vienna), found success in a *salon 
society where gentiles and Jews mixed socially. For some of 
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these women, divorces from Jewish husbands were followed 
by conversions to Christianity and marriage to gentile suitors, 
often from the impecunious nobility. The absolute number of 
women who followed this course was small and their motives 
for doing so were complex. However, for these Jewish women, 
abandoning Judaism meant integration into the dominant up- 
per-class culture and society. In making the choices they did 
these women experienced “at an early date and in a gender- 
specific way the basic conflict between group loyalty and in- 
dividual emancipation that would torment so many European 
Jews in the two centuries to follow” (Hertz, 1991, p. 198). 

The experiences of Jewish women of the salon world 
were not typical for most Western and Central European Jew- 
ish women. Scholars like M.A. Kaplan and P.E. Hyman have 
shown that by the mid-i9th century processes of accultura- 
tion and assimilation, followed in some cases by dissolution 
of minority ties through conversion and/or intermarriage, 
were generally quite different for women and men. Gender 
tended to limit the assimilation of Jewish women, render- 
ing their progress to integration halting and incomplete in 
comparison to Jewish men. Confined to the domestic scene, 
restricted in their educational opportunities, and prevented 
from participating in the public realms of economic and civic 
life, Jewish women had far fewer contacts with the non-Jewish 
world. Rather, women were encouraged to cultivate a home- 
based Judaism in which spirituality was expressed in domes- 
tic activities. As Kaplan has demonstrated through memoirs, 
diaries, personal correspondence, and cookbooks, at a time 
when male synagogue attendance and ritual performance was 
declining, it was most often women who transmitted Jewish 
values to their families through a form of domestic religion 
which united traditional Jewish cooking and some form of 
home observance of the Sabbath and other holidays. Perhaps 
because they had been excluded from so many public rituals 
to begin with, women's Judaism was essentially domestic, and 
in secularized homes they were often the last to preserve ele- 
ments of Jewish tradition. Sigmund Freud, for example, per- 
suaded his wife to drop all religious practices, but throughout 
their marriage Martha Freud and her husband argued over her 
wish to light candles on the Sabbath. 

Rachel *Morpurgo (1790-1871), the Italian Hebrew poet, 
is an exceptional example of the impact of the Haskalah on a 
Jewish woman. Born in Trieste, she was a relative and close 
friend of Samuel David *Luzzatto (1800-1865), a major figure 
in modern Jewish thought and Hebrew literature, with whom 
she studied Hebrew religious texts and poetry for many years. 
Morpurgo’s extensive education was acquired at home, along- 
side her brother and cousin, from private tutors and family 
members. Like Italian Jewish women of previous generations 
Morpurgo worked in the family business, as a turner on a 
lathe, a skill she learned from her uncle and father. After her 
marriage to Jacob Morpurgo in 1819, she was no longer able 
to give much time to study and writing since her husband dis- 
approved of these activities and insisted that she devote her- 
self to domestic duties. Prior to her marriage Morpurgo had 
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maintained an extensive Hebrew poetic correspondence with 
Luzzatto; he published her writings 30 years later in Kokhevei 
Yizhak (1847) to enormous acclaim. Morpurgo’ poems and 
letters were collected and were published as an anthology en- 
titled Ugav Rahel (ed. V. Castiglioni [1890], rep. 1943). 

In 19th century England, a significant number of Jew- 
ish women worked in the public domain to hasten Jewish 
enlightenment and emancipation and to further religious re- 
form. These include active advocates of liberal Judaism like 
Lily *Montagu, and writers of both fiction and non-fiction 
with Jewish themes directed to Jewish and gentile audiences 
such as Grace *Aguilar (d. 1847), and the sisters, Marion *Moss 
(1821-1907) and Celia *Moss (1819-1873). In her extremely 
popular book, The Women of Israel, Aguilar defended the ex- 
alted position of women in Judaism, highlighting what she 
described as women's traditional role in hastening redemp- 
tion as “teachers of children” and through other domestic ac- 
tivities. M. Galchinsky has noted that despite their uplifting 
messages, Jewish women's success in the world of literature 
was profoundly threatening to the men of their milieu; while 
male Jewish reformers were compelled to support at least a 
degree of female emancipation in principle, they were deter- 
mined to limit, trivialize, and undermine women's writing 
and influence in the public sphere. 

Nineteenth century domestic Judaism throughout Cen- 
tral and Western Europe not only reflected traditional Juda- 
ism's preferred positioning of women in the private realm of 
husband and family, but was also a form of Jewish confor- 
mity to the Christian bourgeois model of female domestic- 
ity which put religion in the female sphere. Jewish literature 
and the Jewish press of the late nineteenth century, both in 
Europe and the United States, where the Jewish community 
prior to 1881 was overwhelmingly of Central European ori- 
gin, described the Jewish woman as the “guardian angel of 
the house,” “mother in Israel” and “priestess of the Jewish 
ideal,” and assigned her primary responsibility for the Jewish 
identity and education of her children. This was a significant 
indication of acculturation in an ethnic group in which men 
had historically fulfilled most religious obligations, including 
the Jewish education of their sons. Moreover, this shifting of 
responsibility for inculcating Jewish identity and practices to 
women led rapidly from praise to denigration, as commenta- 
tors began to blame mothers for their children’s assimilation. 
Such criticisms not only allowed men to ignore the implica- 
tions of their own assimilationist behavior, but also revealed 
central tensions in the project of acculturation itself, includ- 
ing a communal inability to prevent individual defections to 
the larger society. 

Reform Judaism, which sought to offer 19" century West- 
ern and Central European Jews a modernized form of Jewish 
belief and practice emphasizing personal faith and ethical be- 
havior rather than ritual observance, proclaimed that women 
were entitled to the same religious rights and subject to the 
same religious duties as men in both home and synagogue. 
Emphasis on religious education for girls and boys, includ- 
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ing the introduction of a confirmation ceremony for young 
people of both sexes, and an accessible worship service in the 
vernacular, also made the new movement attractive to many 
women. Pressure from young women may have prompted the 
Reform rabbinate to adopt the innovation of double ring wed- 
ding ceremonies in which not only men but women made a 
statement of marital commitment. In fact, however, European 
Reform Judaism made few substantive changes in women’s 
actual synagogue status, offering no extension to women of 
ritual participation in worship and maintaining separate syna- 
gogue seating for men and women well into the 20 century 
(see *Synagogue: Women and the Synagogue). 

Emulation of Christian models of female philanthropy 
and religious activism played a significant part in middle-class 
Jewish women’s establishment of service and social welfare 
organizations in the 19 and early 20‘ century centuries in 
Germany and England. Such organizations as the *Juedischer 
Frauenbund in Germany (founded in 1904 by Bertha *Pappen- 
heim), the Union of Jewish Women in Great Britain (founded 
in 1902), and the *National Council of Jewish Women in the 
United States (founded in 1893), cooperated in the interna- 
tional campaign against coercion of poor women into pros- 
titution. They also argued for greater recognition of women 
within their respective Jewish communities as “sustainers of 
Jewish communal life and guardians against defection from 
Judaism.” Women’s activism in Europe and Great Britain posi- 
tively affected the Jewish community in such areas as social 
welfare services, feminist trade unionism, support for wom- 
en's suffrage, and agitation for religious change. Women who 
worked for these goals also blurred the boundaries between 
traditional male and female spheres as they acquired admin- 
istrative expertise and assumed authoritative and responsible 
public roles. 

While most Jewish women in Central Europe in the first 
decades of the 20" century conformed to the bourgeois mod- 
els of early generations and focused their energies on home 
responsibilities and volunteer organizations, some achieved 
less conventional lives. Jewish women made up a dispropor- 
tionately large percentage of the early generations of women 
who sought university education and professional training in 
Germany and Austria in the early 20" century. Many of these 
women made important contributions as academics, educa- 
tors, social scientists, scientists, and physicians and helped 
pave the way for far larger numbers of middle-class profes- 
sional women in the late 20» century. H.P. Freidenreich, 
has written that in an era when married women had a diffhi- 
cult time advancing their professional lives, many university 
women chose to devote themselves to their careers, tending 
not to marry or to marry later in life. While most university- 
educated non-Jewish women tended to become teachers, Jew- 
ish women followed the patterns established earlier by Jewish 
men, and became physicians, scientists, and social scientists, 
as well as academics and lawyers. A number applied their pro- 
fessional skills to improving the lives of women and children. 
Many female Jewish physicians specialized in gynecology or 
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pediatrics and advocated for the widespread availability of 
contraception and legalized abortion; female psychiatrists 
and psychoanalysts often focused on childhood disorders and 
trauma. Unlike most of their Christian counterparts, Jewish 
university women tended to be on the political left. Mostly 
from highly acculturated middle class Jewish homes, few of 
these women were connected with the organized Jewish com- 
munity prior to 1933. 

Most of the discrimination these women faced in the 
early inter-war period was due to their gender, since edu- 
cated women, in Europe and elsewhere, were often unpaid 
and underemployed. Even those who achieved academic 
positions rarely achieved tenure or the recognition they de- 
served, whether in Germany or Austria, or elsewhere after 
emigration. Antisemitism also played a role in limiting job 
opportunities before 1933. With the advent of the Nazi era, 
professional women, as all Jews, were forced to flee Europe 
in order to survive. Those who were able to leave Germany 
and Austria, often at a relatively advanced age and under ad- 
verse circumstances, had mixed success in reconstructing 
their lives and careers. 

M.A. Kaplan has chronicled the everyday tyranny Ger- 
man Jews experienced under the Nazi regime from the per- 
spectives of gender, delineating the ways in which women 
were more sensitive to the experience of discrimination, how 
women were usually more anxious to leave and risk uncer- 
tainty abroad, how women often were compelled to assume 
“male” roles within and outside the family, and how being fe- 
male shaped an individual's destiny. After 1933, drastic changes 
for Jews in the public domain transformed occupational pat- 
terns in Jewish families. As Jewish businessmen and profes- 
sionals were forced from their occupations, many married 
women had to enter the job market for the first time, often 
after training in service occupations. Although economic 
prospects were poor for all, women showed more adaptability 
than men. And as the family became a refuge from Nazi-im- 
posed social, economic, and psychological hardships, women 
felt obligated to run their households smoothly even while 
functioning as the family’s wage earner and advocate in the 
outside world. 

Kaplan has also shown that parental desires to keep 
daughters at home, and preferential treatment of boys by Jew- 
ish welfare organizations providing career training, meant 
that girls were usually only 25 to 30 percent of participants in 
these vocational programs, often to their detriment. Still, as 
the situation of Germany’s Jews worsened, community efforts 
to save all young people grew. By 1939, 82 percent of children 
15 and under and 83 percent of young people between 16 and 
24 had managed to escape Germany. 

Following the pogrom of November 1938, more than 
20,000 Jewish men were arrested while women witnessed the 
vandalizing of their homes. From this point on women res- 
cued men, pulled together immigration papers, and where 
possible extricated their families from increasingly certain 
disaster. However, gender also played a role in emigration; by 
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1939, women, mostly elderly, were 57.5 percent of Germany’s 
Jewish population, and they died disproportionately in Hit- 
ler’s camps, a trend that has been documented for all Euro- 
pean Jewish women. 

Kaplan has also examined the situation of Jews who had 
intermarried, noting that almost all German Jews who sur- 
vived Nazism without emigrating were partners in mixed 
marriages. While the Nazis condemned such unions and en- 
couraged their dissolution coercively, gender played a crucial 
role, since Nazi sexism privileged couples with “Aryan” men 
over those with Jewish men. Nevertheless, “Aryan” men were 
more likely than “Aryan” women to divorce or abandon a Jew- 
ish spouse, although many mixed unions endured almost un- 
bearable pressures. 

[Judith R. Baskin (24 ed.)] 
Eastern Europe in the 19» and 20 Centuries 
Jewish women in Eastern Europe were marginalized by both 
ethnicity and gender. In some respects, their individual and 
collective stories were cut from the same cloth as the larger 
Jewish historical narrative; at the same time, gender also had 
a distinct impact in the arenas of religion, family and work, 
education, culture, and political life. 

Female spirituality was deeply embedded in Ashkenazi 
Judaism. While women possessed a rudimentary understand- 
ing of Jewish theology, commandments, and values, they were 
excluded from participation in public worship and study. As 
a result, “female variants” of elite male culture emerged with 
new styles of prayers and learning. The recitation of *tkhines 
or supplicatory prayers formed an integral part of women’s 
piety. Unlike formal liturgy, these Yiddish prayers, which ad- 
dressed everyday concerns and the three female command- 
ments (*hallah, *niddah, and hadlakah or lighting *candles), 
were voluntary, personal, and could be recited at any time. In 
lieu of Hebrew and Aramaic texts, women (and “men who are 
like women” in their lack of Hebrew knowledge) read popu- 
lar religious literature in the vernacular such as the Tsenerene 
(“Go Forth and See”), a collection of homilies on the weekly 
Torah portion. To facilitate greater participation of women 
in their section of the synagogue, architects in Poland began 
to include women’s annexes (wibershule) starting in the 16‘ 
century, which later became integral parts of the buildings as 
“women’s sections” (ezrat nashim). Moreover, the sacraliza- 
tion of popular customs such as kneytlakh legn (candlemak- 
ing from wicks used to measure graves) lent greater value to 
female religious rituals. 

Gender ideals also shaped Jewish women’s status and 
roles in the family and in the social world of the *shtetl (see 
*Shtetl: Women and the Shtetl), the small towns where most 
East European Jews lived. A patriarchal division of labor allo- 
cated domestic chores and child rearing to women. However, 
in contrast to the cult of middle class domesticity in the West, 
economic necessity and cultural ideals forced the majority of 
East European women to contribute to the family economy. 
As a rule, most couples labored together to earn a livelihood 
by running a family business or earning separate wages. Some- 
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times, however, the onus of breadwinning fell disproportion- 
ately on the shoulders of Torah scholar’s wives so that the 
husbands could study. I. Etkes suggests that elite society of re- 
ligious learning was successful in constructing women’s tacit 
acceptance of these roles as a privilege that bestowed cultural 
prestige. While they formed a small minority, these wives in 
turn served as a “legitimating symbol” to be emulated by or- 
dinary women. Hasidic wives whose husbands spent all their 
time in the company of fellow Hasidim or the rebbe assumed a 
similar burden. Yekhezkel *Kotik (1847-1921) was particularly 
critical of the extreme poverty in which many of these fami- 
lies lived. With the onset of industrialization in the late nine- 
teenth century, many Jews left the shtetl for the large cities of 
the Pale of Settlement. Women began to work in workshops 
and factories where they dominated the needle and garment 
trades. By 1921, Jewish women who worked in industry com- 
prised 55.9 percent of Jewish wage earners in Poland. 

Despite the modicum of power that Jewish women ex- 
ercised in the family economy and household, they were vul- 
nerable in matters of family law. In czarist Russia, where Jews 
retained autonomy over their own marriages and divorces, 
rabbinic authorities adjudicated all cases based on halakhah; 
in Galicia, Jews rejected civil marriage, which had been in- 
troduced by the Hapsburg state in 1783, and continued to fol- 
low religious procedures. Jewish women became increasingly 
powerless in divorce suits and not simply because of their 
husband's unilateral prerogative to dissolve marriages. More 
important was the breakdown of rabbinic control over these 
broad rights, which had served to protect women previously. 
As a result, wives found it difficult to secure a get (bill of di- 
vorcement) from husbands for wife beating and other reasons 
or to protest a coerced divorce. In response, some resorted to 
new strategies by turning to state courts and government in- 
stitutions to enforce or overthrow a rabbinic decision and to 
secure their monetary rights. Despite these innovative ven- 
ues, Jewish women still suffered from specific disabilities un- 
der Jewish law, especially as *agunot (“chained” women who 
were unable to remarry). 

The Jewish Enlightenment movement in Eastern Europe, 
which began in the last few decades of the nineteenth century, 
was very different from the Haskalah in the West, lacking 
both the emphasis on Jewish achievement of political rights 
and civic equality, and the impetus for religious reform, since 
neither were likely to be achieved in the conservative Eastern 
European environment. Nor was the impoverished and pre- 
dominantly small town Jewish population an appropriate con- 
stituency for the middle-class norms and values of the West. 
Rather, the Haskalah in Eastern Europe was a secularizing 
process which caused many to discontinue religious obser- 
vance while fostering a Jewish national/ethnic identity, often 
linked to socialist and/or Zionist political goals. East European 
women were frequently in the forefront of this movement of 
cultural transformation. 

Womens political involvement was due, in part, to the 
fact that Jewish women gained greater exposure to the secular 
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world as a result of a gendered system of education in East- 
ern Europe. While boys received a formal religious schooling 
starting at an early age, most girls obtained an informal do- 
mestic education. The Orthodox community did not begin 
to provide vehicles for female religious education until after 
World War 1 (see Sarah *Schenirer, founder of the *Beth Jacob 
school network). At a minimum, a large segment of women 
gained literacy in Yiddish in order to read devotional litera- 
ture. Alongside these sacred books, it was not uncommon 
to find popular tales about knights (Bove Maaseh) or the ad- 
ventures of Sinbad the Sailor (Centura Ventura). These read- 
ing habits made it easy for women to shift to secular Yiddish 
popular literature by Isaac Meir *Dik, *Shomer, and others. 
In middle-class and wealthy families, daughters studied for- 
eign languages, music, and art with private tutors without any 
censure from the Orthodox establishment. Others attended 
the newly secular schools for girls throughout the Russian 
empire. Ita Kalish, who grew up in a hasidic family observed 
that the sons studied at the shtibl while the girls learned about 
the “purity of Polish culture” in foreign schools. While not all 
women were educated, the “benefit of marginality” granted 
them access to new, modern ideas and prepared them to serve 
as agents of acculturation in their homes. 

Moreover, girls and women in East European Jewish so- 
ciety, where the strong capable woman shrewdly interacting 
with the outside world was the dominant cultural ideal, were 
also secularized by their active participation in public eco- 
nomic life. In many ways late 19" century Eastern European 
women were far more involved in the process of Jewish assim- 
ilation than women in Western Europe or the United States. 
This is evident in the large numbers of East European Jewish 
women who sought higher education and professional train- 
ing in Western Europe, a significantly higher percentage of 
female conversions to Christianity, and particularly in female 
involvement in a wide range of political movements, discussed 
below, which offered women opportunities for activism and 
leadership unavailable in traditional Jewish society. 

The Jewish community of Eastern Europe had many so- 
cial strata. Jews at the higher economic levels moved beyond 
shtetl society and had closer contacts with the wider world far 
earlier than their less prosperous co-religionists. The memoir- 
ist Pauline Epstein *Wengeroff (1833-1916), who grew up ina 
wealthy household in the 1830s and 1840s with a father and 
brothers-in-law who were extremely receptive to the promises 
of the Haskalah, was an unusually well-informed and well-read 
woman for her time and place. She received private tutoring in 
German and Russian as an adolescent, and she became a great 
enthusiast of literatures in both these languages. In the early 
days of her marriage she helped her husband improve his Ger- 
man skills, a necessary accomplishment for success in business. 
This emphasis on a Jewish culture deeply intertwined with the 
broader intellectual and artistic interests of the modern world 
was central to the Wengeroffs’ family life and values. C. Balin 
has studied the literary remains, both published and unpub- 
lished, of a number of Russian-speaking daughters of prosper- 
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ous middle-class urban Jews in the late 19t* and 20‘ centuries. 
Like Wengeroff’s daughters, some of these acculturated young 
women attended gymnasia, learned European languages, and 
earned university degrees, following educational, artistic, and 
professional paths comparable to those of many contempora- 
neous middle-class Jewish girls in Western Europe. 

However, with education and acculturation, many Jews 
of the higher social echelons lost any sense of allegiance to the 
Jewish people or heritage. Wengeroff wrote her autobiography, 
Memoiren einer Grossmutter: Bilder aus der Kulturgeschichte 
der Juden Russlands im 19. Jahrhundert (Berlin, 1913; 19192), 
towards the end of her life. She presents herself as the casu- 
alty of significant social transformations which had under- 
mined the female role for which she had been prepared and 
called into question many of the values with which she was 
raised. Nor did she see her tragedy as affecting only herself. 
As she wrote of the baptisms of her children: “Gradually this 
sorrow lost the significance of a personal tragedy and turned 
more and more into a national tragedy. I grieved not just as a 
mother, but as a Jew, for the entire Jewish people, which was 
losing so many of its strong members” (p. 226). 

Wengeroff, in her own way, was part of a larger cohort 
of Jewish women in Eastern Europe at the end of the 19" and 
in the early decades of the 20 century who began to explore 
the greatly enlarged opportunities for self-expression offered 
by modern secular culture by writing poetry and prose, in 
languages that included Yiddish, Hebrew, Polish, Russian, and 
German. While male supporters of the Haskalah in Eastern 
Europe lauded the process of modernization, they expressed 
deep ambivalence about the notion of female equality and 
the intrusion of women into their cultural domain. Nonethe- 
less, maskilot like Miriam *Markel-Mosessohn, Devorah Eph- 
rati, Hannah Bluma Sultz, Sarah Shapira, Sarah-Feiga Foner 
Meinkin, and others became an integral part of the Haskalah 
movement as producers of culture. The “anxiety of authorship” 
led some to write under pseudonyms while others adopted 
palimpsestic writing to hide the true meanings in hidden lay- 
ers — a strategy used by maskilim in general. However, in the 
case of the maskilot, their hidden layers concealed an authentic 
feminine voice as well as the opinions of an enlightened indi- 
vidual. Up through the interwar years, Jewish women contin- 
ued to contribute to the Russian and Polish language press and 
published their own volumes of literature, poetry, or history. 
However, estrangement from Jewish life frequently accompa- 
nied self-realization: to become a Jewish woman writer was to 
become a cultural anomaly. Often the price of such achieve- 
ment was equivocal exile from a male culture profoundly un- 
comfortable with female intellectual assertiveness. 

Disillusionment with the old order and aspirations to 
create a more egalitarian society drew Jewish women into 
the public political arena. Inspired by the works of Alexander 
Herzen, Nikolai Chernyshevskii, and other influential writers, 
women joined the Russian revolutionary movements in dis- 
proportionate numbers starting in the 1870s. From the onset, 
personal and political liberation were intricately connected 
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as Jewish women rebelled against patriarchal oppression and 
legal disabilities. The most famous revolutionary, Gesia Gelf- 
man, ran away from her prosperous Orthodox home on the 
eve of her wedding to join the People’s Will and participate in 
the assassination of Alexander 11. 

However, by the end of the 19‘ century, the composition 
and nature of Jewish involvement with socialism (see *Social- 
ism: Women and Socialism) was transformed by the growth 
of a massive Jewish artisanal working-class in the cities of 
Eastern Europe. As Jewish women flocked into light industry, 
primarily the needle trades, but also tanning, bristle making, 
and cigar and cigarette production, many began to organize 
as workers and as Jews to protest their exploitative working 
conditions. Jewish women joined the socialist-oriented *Bund 
when it formed in Vilna in 1897, comprising one-third of its 
membership, and occupied many of its middle rank leadership 
roles, much to the chagrin of traditional families. In the early 
19208, the Bund established a separate women’s division, the 
Yidishe Arbeter-Froy Organizatsie (yAF) and two sister youth 
groups (Zukunft and Sotsialistisher Kinder Farband) - a com- 
mon practice among leftists groups in Poland. The women’s 
auxiliary focused on the critical needs of working women, 
especially the need for child care. While the Bund articu- 
lated egalitarian ideals, female activists complained that gen- 
der relations and roles had changed little in the family. Male 
activists expected their wives to perform all their traditional 
domestic roles even at the expense of missing meetings and 
activities. As in most revolutionary parties, broader politi- 
cal goals took precedence over the woman's question. Jewish 
feminist activists persisted and founded the Jewish Women’s 
Association in 1920. 

Other women, like Puah Rakovsky, chose to devote their 
political energies to *Zionism. Two newspapers, Di froy (The 
Woman) and Froyen-shtim (Women's Voice) appeared in the 
mid-1920s with the goal of combining Zionist and feminist as- 
pirations. Both sought to encourage women in their dual strug- 
gle as the female half of an oppressed and persecuted people. 

Jewish women’s lives changed abruptly with the outbreak 
of World War 11. Studies have shown that gender played a 
critical role in the different male and female responses to cri- 
sis and strategies for survival during the Shoah. Prewar so- 
cialization proved critical in the early years. In Poland, Jew- 
ish women who had significant familiarity with the Polish 
language and customs as a result of sex-segregated education 
comprised the majority of Jews who lived on the Aryan side. 
A Yad Vashem survey found that women were more success- 
ful in their disguise due to greater confidence in their physi- 
cal appearance (i.e., no circumcision), lack of a Jewish accent, 
fine Polish mannerisms, and attentiveness to the feelings and 
reactions of others. Moreover, they were more likely to receive 
assistance from non-Jewish individuals and organizations. 
These women participated in resistance and rescue activities 
as couriers and fighters. 

Prewar gender roles also persisted in the ghettos. Women 
assumed the traditional role of caring for their families; how- 
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ever, basic domestic tasks such as feeding the children now 
required great ingenuity and courage. All Jews, including 
former housewives, were forced to work in order to survive. 
Wage differentials in the ghetto were substantial: women often 
received two-thirds or three-quarters the pay of male work- 
ers; moreover, they had a more difficult time finding scarce 
jobs due to their lack of skills. Another obvious distinction 
was women's reproductive capacity, which was the target of 
infamous Nazi policies. In the ghettos, Germans instituted a 
policy of compulsory abortion. Women with young children 
and visibly pregnant women were immediately exterminated 
in the death and labor camps. Women were also more likely 
to experience rape and sexual harassment at the hands of fos- 
ter family members, fellow inmates and guards. Testimonies 
reveal that German commanders selected the most beautiful 
girls as personal “housemaids” at their own discretion. Some 
women had no choice but to enter sexual relationships in or- 
der to obtain better rations or conditions. In the ghettos and 
camps, women devised new strategies to survive emotionally 
and mentally. In contrast to men, many of whom stopped 
washing or shaving, the majority of women attempted to take 
care of their personal hygiene. They also formed surrogate 
families, especially camp sisters and mothers, to provide mu- 
tual aid and sustenance. 

At the end of World War 11, the majority of East Euro- 
pean Jewish women survivors opted to immigrate to Israel or 
America, leaving behind a rich historical legacy. 

[ChaeRan Freeze (2™! ed.)] 


North America 

FROM THE COLONIAL PERIOD TO 1945. Jewish women in 
colonial America continued their accustomed domestic roles 
while simultaneously integrating themselves into the wider 
culture. Often they did so ingeniously, adjusting, adapting, 
and reinterpreting American forms to serve their Jewish pur- 
poses. The first two Jewish women known by name in North 
America, Ricke Nunes and Judith Mercado, most likely wid- 
owed heads of families, were among the 23 Jews who arrived 
in New Amsterdam in 1654 from Brazil. 

Most colonial Jewish women were respectable matrons; 
their households, as in the case of Rebecca Machado *Phil- 
lips (1746-1831), who bore twenty-one children, could be quite 
large, but others were much smaller. Certainly, dietary laws 
were followed in many homes. When, in 1774, Hetty Hays sus- 
pected that she had bought meat that was not properly kash- 
ered, she was ordered to “do Cassarar [kasher], or properly 
Clense, all her Spoons, plates and all other utensals, used in 
her House” (Snyder, 25). The extent of observance of tradi- 
tional *niddah regulations in this early community is unclear. 
The first known communal *mikveh was built by the Jews of 
Philadelphia in 1786. 

Abigaill *Franks (16962-1756), whose letters form the 
largest body of writings by a Jewish woman in North America, 
honored the Sabbath and holidays and kept kosher. She told 
her son Naphtali never to eat anything at her brother's home, 
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because she knew his household did not observe the dietary 
laws. Franks ensured that her daughters as well as her sons 
learned Hebrew. But, she also displayed an independence of 
mind typical of other American Jewish women. Yearning for 
a modernized Judaism, she wrote in 1739, “I Must Own I cant 
help Condemning the Many Superstions wee are Clogd with 
& hartly wish a Calvin or Luther would rise amongst Us[.] I 
Answer for my Self... I don't think religeon Consist in Idle 
Cerimonies” (Smith, 17). The costs of the open society and 
such impulses were high. When Franks’s daughter Phila mar- 
ried outside the faith, her spirit was crushed; none of Abigail's 
two dozen grandchildren seems to have passed on Judaism to 
the next generation. 

On Sabbaths and festivals Jewish women joined their 
male relatives in worship. The second synagogue built in co- 
lonial America, in Newport, Rhode Island in 1763, was con- 
structed with an upper level women’s gallery that dispensed 
with the additional grilles and curtains found in European 
synagogues. This established a pattern in American synagogue 
architecture in which woman could see and be seen (see *Syn- 
agogue: Women and the Synagogue). 

In 1820 the Jewish population in the United States was 
less than 3,000. Jews lived out their lives among their Christian 
neighbors and represented Judaism to them, inviting Gentile 
friends to celebrate with them at their weddings and circum- 
cisions. Early America’s Jewish women joined these Christian 
friends and neighbors to aid others. In 1801, Rebecca Machado 
Phillips and some 20 other Philadelphia women, Christians 
and Jews, including Rebecca *Gratz (1781-1869), founded the 
Female Association for the Relief of Women and Children in 
Reduced Circumstances. Jewish women also supported the 
needs of their own community; in 1782, when Philadelphia’s 
Jews built a new synagogue, Rebecca Phillips and Grace Na- 
than raised funds to purchase its ritual objects. 

In the 19"* century Rebecca Gratz was the epitome of Jew- 
ish American female volunteerism. Also a founder of Phila- 
delphia’s Orphan Asylum, she is best remembered for her 
endeavors on behalf of the Jewish people. Gratz founded the 
Female Hebrew Benevolent Society in 1819 to aid the Jewish 
poor and protect them from Christian missionizing. In 1838, 
when she established the first Hebrew Sunday School in Amer- 
ica, she launched the prototype of a new educational setting 
for America’s Jewish children and opened a new avenue for 
Jewish women’s communal activism as teachers. 

Between 1820 and 1880, America’s Jewish population grew 
to 250,000, mainly due to immigration from German-speaking 
lands. In 1846, eleven women from New York’s Temple Emanu- 
El established the Unabhangiger Orden Treuer Schwestern. 
The only independent female fraternal order then in America, 
it eventually sparked a web of lodges offering newly American 
Jewish women mutual aid in times of emergency and sickness 
and guaranteeing members a decent burial. 

Another important public avenue for Jewish women's pi- 
ety was literature. Penina *Moise (1797-1880) of Charleston, 
South Carolina, published poems in the leading papers and 
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periodicals of her day. She was superintendent of Beth Elohim 
Congregation’s Sunday school and was the author of the first 
American Jewish hymnal; many of her hymns were used in 
the Reform movement well into the 20' century. Periodicals 
directed at American Jewish women, such as *Die Deborah, 
published in German between 1855 and 1902, and *American 
Jewess, the first English-language periodical for American Jew- 
ish women, edited by Rosa *Sonneschein in 1895-99, informed 
and entertained female readers and also provided vehicles for 
Jewish women’s writing. 

The best known Jewish female writer was poet Emma 
*Lazarus (1849-1887). In the early 1880s, deeply disturbed 
by the Russian pogroms whose refugees she met through her 
work with the Hebrew Emigrant Aid Society, she called for 
founding a Jewish state in Palestine (“The Jewish Problem, 
1883). Her 1883 magnum opus, “The New Colossus,’ inscribed 
on the pedestal of the Statue of Liberty, portrays America as 
the “Mother of Exiles” welcoming “the huddled masses yearn- 
ing to breathe free.” 

Between 1881 and 1924, some two million East Euro- 
pean Jews streamed to America. Propelled by grinding pov- 
erty, violent pogroms, and the dislocations of revolutionary 
turmoil and war, theirs was overwhelmingly a migration of 
families. When the male head of the household journeyed 
ahead, as Israel Antin, father of author Mary *Antin, did in 
1891, he spent the next years scrimping and saving to buy pas- 
sage for his wife and children. This migration utterly trans- 
formed American Jewry. By 1930 the 4.4 million American 
Jews, 3.6 percent of the U.S. population, comprised nearly a 
third of world Jewry. 

Domestic concerns were central to the East European 
Jewish immigrant women and their daughters who lived in 
the crowded tenements of immigrant enclaves such as New 
York’s Lower East Side, Boston’s North End, and Chicago's 
West Side. Many strove to adhere to Judaism despite signifi- 
cant economic need. When the price of kosher meat soared 
from 12 to 18 cents a pound in New York in 1902, immigrant 
mothers broke into butcher shops, set meat afire, and shared 
recipes for meatless meals to compel their neighbors to honor 
their kosher meat boycott. 

Established and prosperous American Jewish women, 
generally of Central European origin, were anxious to help 
their struggling and impoverished co-religionists. The *Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women, founded in 1893 by Hannah 
Greenebaum *Solomon (1858-1942), protected Jewish immi- 
grant girls traveling without guardians from falling into *pros- 
titution. They and other middle-class American Jewish women 
established vocational training and classes for immigrants to 
learn American customs. East European Jewish immigrant 
women also established their own social welfare agencies. Poor 
immigrant women who had fallen upon hard times, like the 
newly widowed, and entrepreneurial women, who wanted to 
buy cloth to sew or coal to heat the bathhouse, could borrow 
money from immigrant women’s credit networks operated by 
those just slightly better off than they. 
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Jewish American women had frequently participated in 
the economic lives of their family. In the colonial era, mar- 
ried Jewish women managed family businesses while their 
husbands traveled and widows kept kosher boardinghouses. 
In the 19" century, many Jewish women “helped out” in fam- 
ily businesses, selling clothing and canned goods, saddles and 
blankets from behind the counters of the dry goods stores 
their husbands owned in the small towns dotting the land- 
scape of the South and the West. But 19"t-century middle- 
class propriety in America, as in Western and Central Eu- 
rope, expected women to busy themselves with their homes 
and families while leaving economic concerns to their men. 
Following these bourgeois ideals, many Jewish women, prior 
to 1880, eschewed the public world of business for the private 
sphere of their homes. 

East European Jewish immigrants, however, came from 
a world which desperately needed and valued women's contri- 
butions to the family economy. In Russia young Jewish women 
had worked primarily in the needle trades. Their mothers sold 
goods in the marketplace. Immigrant Jewish women came to 
America expecting to work, and they, especially the unmar- 
ried, found employment in the burgeoning ready-made cloth- 
ing industry. Married Jewish women contributed to the family 
economy in other ways, taking in piecework to sew at home or 
opening their tenement apartments to boarders. They also sold 
goods from pushcarts on the streets or worked in the family’s 
five-and-dime or soda fountain. Later in the 1920s and 1930s, 
their daughters, aspiring to white-collar work, became sales- 
clerks and bookkeepers. Those who were able to take advan- 
tage of New York's tuition-free Hunter College would go on 
to teach in the city’s ever-expanding public schools. 

But it was Jewish women’s employment in the garment 
industry, especially in the dress and waist trade, that shaped 
their politics. Some immigrant working girls had already par- 
ticipated in political movements, unions, and workers’ actions 
in Europe. Low wages, poor working conditions, and frequent 
layoffs propelled many others into the *International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union (see *Socialism: Women and So- 
cialism). In the 1909 “Uprising of the 20,000” the shirtwaist 
makers struck, seeking a fifty-two-hour workweek and paid 
overtime. This labor action helped launch “The Great Revolt,” 
which spread to Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleveland, and Kal- 
amazoo and emboldened the American labor movement. By 
1919, half of all garment workers were members of a union. 
Fannia M. *Cohn,* Rose *Schneiderman,* Pauline *Newman, 
and Clara Lemlich *Shavelson,* all East European-born, ex- 
perienced the shirtwaist strike as the formative event of their 
activist youth, as did Theresa *Malkiel, who later became an 
important Socialist Party activist and immortalized her expe- 
riences in the novel, Diary of a Shirtwaist Striker (1910). Many 
female Jewish trade unionists such as Bessie Abramowitz 
*Hillman, continued their socialist-inspired activism through 
progressive and reform politics in the New Deal. Labor unrest 
also provides a context for the neighborhood politics of ko- 
sher meat boycotts and the rent strikes Jewish women would 
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stage into the 1930s. Not surprisingly, these same immigrant 
women actively campaigned for the New York State suffrage 
bill in 1917. 

As immigrant Jewish women and their American-born 
daughters ascended to the middle-class, they acculturated to 
middle-class norms that presented women as wives and moth- 
ers who were largely uninvolved in economic endeavors and 
political crusades. American Jewish women with time for lei- 
sure pursuits adopted the Chinese game of mah jongg; vaca- 
tioned with their children in Jewish bungalow colonies in the 
Catskills, while their husbands spent the week at work in the 
city; and became consumers of culture, of the theater, movies, 
and literature. But, most importantly, middle-class leisure al- 
lowed America’s Jewish women to invent new spaces for them- 
selves in American Judaism that became essential to sustain- 
ing Jewish life in America (see *Synagogue: Women and the 
Synagogue; *Philanthropy: Women and Philanthropy). 

Synagogue sisterhoods encouraged women to be exem- 
plary Jewish wives and mothers, to extend the boundaries of 
their home to the synagogue, equipping its kitchens, and ca- 
tering its lunches. By 1923, women affiliated with each of the 
denominational synagogue movements of American Judaism, 
Reform, Conservative, and Orthodox, had created national 
organizations of synagogue sisterhoods (see *National Fed- 
eration of Temple Sisterhoods, *Women’s League for Con- 
servative Judaism; Carrie Obendorfer *Simon; Mathilde Roth 
*Schechter). Other American Jewish women found places in 
the ladies’ branches of *landsmannschaften or the socialist 
brotherhood of the Yiddish-speaking Arbeter Ring, or *Work- 
men’s Circle. 

Zionism, the movement for a Jewish homeland in Israel, 
also commanded American Jewish women’s energies, enthusi- 
asms, and commitments. In 1912, Henrietta *Szold, one of the 
most remarkable Jews of her era, transformed a small Zionist 
study circle into *Hadassah, the Women’s Zionist Organization 
of America, which would grow into the largest women's orga- 
nization in America. Through it and other women’s Zionist 
groups, including *amrr (Mizrachi Women’s Organization 
of America), founded in 1925 by Bessie Goldstein *Gotsfeld; 
*orT (Organization for Rehabilitation through Training); and 
*Pioneer Women, American Jewish women would help sup- 
port human needs in the State of Israel into the 21°t century. 

Jewish women in America continued these commitments 
at home and abroad, even as the Great Depression strained 
their household economies and propelled some back into the 
workforce. In the 1930s, America’s Jewish women also strug- 
gled against the growing menace of Nazi persecution. In the 
19308, the women of the American Jewish Congress picketed 
Woolworth’s to boycott the sale of German goods and battled 
antisemitism at home. The shelters they established in the 
19308 to house refugees fleeing Nazism would soon house al- 
lied soldiers as America entered World War 11. 

Not all Jewish women were concentrated in the East- 
ern part of the United States. Nevertheless, even those in the 
Midwest and West, like Rachel *Calof (1876-1952), who was 
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a homesteader in North Dakota, faced the same challenges: 
how to raise and sustain a Jewish family in the midst of Amer- 
ica. They found similar answers in the synagogue sisterhoods 
they joined in Omaha, Nebraska, and the Hadassah chapters 
they founded in Detroit, Michigan. Frances Wisebart *Jacobs 
(1843-1892), known as Denver's “Mother of Charities,” helped 
organize and led the Hebrew Ladies’ Benevolent Society, 
founded the nonsectarian Denver Ladies’ Relief Society, and 
served as the impetus behind the founding of National Jewish 
Hospital for Consumptives. Florence Prag *Kahn (1866-1948) 
of San Francisco, the first Jewish congresswoman, was elected 
in 1924 to the United States House of Representatives for the 
first of six two-year terms. And Ray *Frank (1861-1948), a 
California native who spent some years in the Pacific North- 
west, was the first Jewish woman to preach and lead religious 
services from a North American pulpit. 


1945-2005. In the 60 years since the end of World War 11, 
America’s Jewish women remained devoted to their homes 
and families, synagogues and Jewish organizations, although 
they lived out these commitments in new settings These in- 
cluded the emerging Jewish suburbs and cities with growing 
Jewish populations, like Miami and Los Angeles. Making these 
neighborhoods their own, women shopped at the Jewish bak- 
eries and kosher butchers that cropped up. They helped start 
new synagogues and supported educational and social pro- 
grams for their children from pre-school through the high 
school years. They imported Hanukkah lamps and candle- 
sticks from Israel and sold them in gift shops run by the sis- 
terhoods in their new temples. With antisemitism waning in 
American life, these women, increasingly the daughters and 
the granddaughters of the East European Jewish immigrants, 
also discovered opportunities to acculturate more fully into 
the American scene. Hence, for many, Jewish commitments 
became but a single strand in the design of their lives, per- 
haps more intensive when their children were young, and less 
so earlier and later. 

Hasidic communities took shape in North America 
in the interwar period and grew substantially after World 
War 11. Hasidic women continue to stand out from the rest of 
America’s Jewish women with distinctively modest dress and 
head coverings (see *Hasidim: Women in Hasidism). Hasidic 
daughters mostly eschew higher education, marry young, usu- 
ally meeting their husbands through professional matchmak- 
ers, and have large families. While many in the hasidic world 
were born into it, some Jewish women have entered this world 
from the outside. 

A high level of education is characteristic of most Ameri- 
can Jewish women: 1990 figures indicated that over 85 percent 
of Jewish women aged 30-39 had gone to college and 30 per- 
cent had gone on to graduate school. Similarly, three-quar- 
ters of Jewish women aged 25-44 and two-thirds of those aged 
45-64 were part of the labor force. Moreover, an increasing 
number of Jewish women over the decades have entered and 
achieved in the professions, the entertainment industry, and 
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ciation. In 1901 he established the International Mercantile 
Marine Company, in cooperation with Morgan’s shipping in- 
terests. Kaiser William 11 frequently turned to him for coun- 
sel on economic matters. Ballin became a behind-the-scenes 
negotiator. He was one of the few Jews, like Emil *Rathenau 
and Walther *Rathenau, who could get close to the antise- 
mitic emperor. As an unbaptized Jew he married a Protestant 
woman. Not being close to the Jewish community of Ham- 
burg he followed the ideal of acculturation as a Jew. Before 
World War 1 he failed in his efforts, together with Sir Ernest 
*Cassel, to create the basis for German-British agreement on 
naval armaments. In 1914, Ballin undertook the organization 
of food supplies for the blockaded Reich and set up its central 
purchasing agency. During the war he remained a moderate 
in his ideas about “Mitteleuropa” and his plans concerning 
possible territorial gains by the Reich. These views conflicted 
with those of the military and reduced his influence with the 
Kaiser around 1917. In 1918 Ballin was entrusted with nego- 
tiations for an armistice and peace preparations. On Nov. 9, 
revolution broke out in Germany. Kaiser William 11 fled the 
country and Ballin - in despair over the collapse of his com- 
pany and the loss of the monarchy that he admired - presum- 
ably committed suicide. 
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[Joachim O. Ronall / Christian Schoelzel (24 ed.)] 


BALLIN, JOEL (1822-1885), Danish engraver and painter. He 
was born at Vejle, Jutland, and studied painting in Copenha- 
gen, and engraving at Leipzig and Paris. His first painting was 
exhibited in 1841. Ballin lived from 1846 in Paris and London 
where he produced a series of reproductions of the paintings 
of Ostade and Protais and of some English and French art- 
ists. In 1861 he was awarded the gold medal of the Paris Salon. 
On his return to Denmark in 1883 Ballin was commissioned 
to engrave the works of prominent Danish artists. His “Pro- 
cession on Simhat Torah in the Synagogue of Copenhagen” is 
owned by the Copenhagen Jewish community. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dansk Biografisk Leksikon, 2 (1933), 54-55. 
[Julius Margolinsky] 


BALLIN, MOEGENS (1872-1914), Danish post-impression- 
ist painter. Ballin settled in Paris in 1891. After meeting Jean 
Verkade, he was active in the Nabi group. In 1892 he went to 
Italy, where he converted to Catholicism. In 1894 he returned 
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to Copenhagen. In 1943 Danish intellectuals organized a ret- 
rospective exhibition of his paintings as a protest against Nazi 
policies. 


BALLIN, SAMUEL JACOB (1802-1866), Danish physician, 
best known for his efforts to combat Asiatic cholera. Born and 
educated in Copenhagen, he was early recognized as an ex- 
pert in the treatment of Asiatic cholera and in 1831-32 trav- 
eled abroad by royal order to study the disease further. His 
published findings became a valuable source of information 
concerning the disease. During the great cholera epidemic in 
Copenhagen (1853) he was appointed chief physician of the 
cholera hospital and a member of the Board of Health. In 
honor of his achievements, he was appointed a member of the 
Royal Medical Society and given a professorship. Ballin was an 
active member of the National Liberal Party and an enthusi- 
astic supporter of a Scandinavian union. Ballin was physician 
of the Jewish community for a number of years. 


[Nathan Koren] 


BALLMER, STEVE (1956- ), U.S. business executive. As 
the first business manager hired by Bill Gates at the Microsoft 
Corporation, Ballmer, over 25 years with the computer giant, 
rose to become chief executive officer. In the process, he be- 
came one of the richest Jews in the world. 

Steven Anthony Ballmer was born in Detroit, Michigan, 
the son of a Ford Motor Company employee. Shy as a child, he 
remembered hyperventilating before heading off to Hebrew 
school. His mother studied Hebrew with him. A scholarship 
student at Detroit Country Day School, he turned out to be a 
whiz in math, ranking in the top 10 among high school stu- 
dents on a statewide test. Thus he was able to fulfill his Prot- 
estant Swiss-born father’s dream, a Harvard education. There 
he got his start as a leader, as manager of the football team, 
the student newspaper, the Harvard Crimson, and the liter- 
ary magazine. It was at Harvard that Ballmer met Gates; they 
lived at opposite ends of a dormitory floor. Their shared pas- 
sions for math and science brought them together. 

In 1980 Gates persuaded Ballmer to drop out of Stan- 
ford University’s business school to help run a fledgling Mi- 
crosoft that was growing so fast it was nearly out of control. 
Gates valued Ballmer’s management experience at Procter 
& Gamble, where he had helped market Duncan Hines cake 
mixes. Microsoft was then grossing $12.5 million in annual 
sales and had 43 employees. After taking over Windows in 
1984, Ballmer drove engineers relentlessly to meet a launch 
deadline. But when Windows 1.0 was released, it flopped. It 
took Ballmer six more years to produce Windows 3.1, which 
took the world by storm. Ballmer played a classic role in tech 
start-ups: “He was the bottom-line-oriented grown-up,’ an 
article in the New York Times said, “who freed the computer 
nerds to focus on writing code.” Gates was the code writer, 
Ballmer the hard-driving, charismatic, behind-the-scenes 
tactician, the arm twister and deal closer. Ballmer, and Mi- 
crosoft, were highly competitive, and Ballmer was intimately 
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the arts. American Jewish women have a long history, as well, 
of success as business entrepreneurs in a number of industries, 
including cosmetics, dolls and children’s toys, fashion, and 
the food and hotel industries (see Beatrice *Alexander; Jen- 
nie *Grossinger; Ruth Mosko *Handler; Estee *Lauder; Judith 
*Leiber; Mary Ann Cohen *Magnin; Regina *Margareten; Mol- 
lie *Parnis; and Ida Cohen *Rosenthal). The ground-break- 
ing two-volume reference work, Jewish Women in America: 
An Historical Encyclopedia, ed. Paula E. Hyman and Deborah 
Dash Moore (1997), provides biographies of the hundreds of 
Jewish women who have made significant contributions in nu- 
merous areas of endeavor to American and American Jewish 
life from the colonial period to the present. 

American Jewish women, including Betty *Friedan, Glo- 
ria *Steinem, and Letty Cottin *Pogrebin, have been in the 
forefront of the second wave of American feminism that began 
in the late 1960s (see *Feminism). At the same time, individual 
Jewish women have carved out personal places in American 
judicial and political life. Among them are Congresswomen 
Bella *Abzug, N.y. Supreme Court judges Birdie “Amsterdam 
and Judith *Kaye; Supreme Court Justice Ruth Bader *Gins- 
berg; and United States Senators Barbara *Boxer and Dianne 
*Feinstein, both from California. 

Feminism has also led to major changes in women’s sta- 
tus and roles in American Judaism, including the equality 
of women in synagogue worship outside of Orthodox Juda- 
ism (see *Synagogue: Women and the Synagogue; *Liturgy), 
a plethora of new opportunities for Jewish learning for girls 
and women across the denominations, and the flourishing 
of Jewish feminist scholarship and theology (see *Feminism; 
*Theology: Feminist Theology). The public honoring of young 
women’s coming of age in the synagogue, the *bat mitzvah, 
had become widespread by the late 1960s. 

Since the 1970s American Jewish women have also been 
ordained as rabbis and cantors (see *Hazzan; *Semikhah: Or- 
dination of Women; *Rabbi, Rabbinate; *Synagogue); the first 
American female rabbi, Sally *Priesand, was ordained in 1972. 
Occupying a historic place in the annals of Judaism, female 
rabbis have sought to open worship and practice to women’s 
particular concerns. Their astonishing creativity, part of the 
emergence of feminist Judaism, has produced new prayers 
and ceremonies for conception, pregnancy, and childbirth; 
for those grieving infertility, suffering stillbirth, and turning 
to adoption; for the onset of menses and the completion of 
menopause; and for healing after rape, for remaining single, 
and for acknowledging marital separation (see *Ablution; 
*Birth; *Marriage; *Mikveh; *Niddah; *Feminism; *Theol- 
ogy: Feminist Theology; *Liturgy). Furthermore, feminism 
has also encouraged the inclusion within the Jewish commu- 
nity of many women formerly marginalized, including single 
women, divorced women, and lesbians (see *Feminism; *Les- 
bians; *Synagogue: Women and the Synagogue). 

Feminism has brought alterations to all sectors of Jew- 
ish communal life. Certainly many women have given up the 
hours they once devoted to volunteer activities for fulltime 
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employment, Many women who continue to volunteer now 
divert their energies to causes beyond the Jewish community, 
especially those that support and further gender equality. This 
has resulted in a decline in numbers and an aging of volunteers 
in many of the established Jewish women’s organizations and 
synagogue sisterhoods at century’s end. Nevertheless, femi- 
nism has also allowed for the creation for new avenues for Jew- 
ish women’s communal and religious activism. These include 
adult b’not mitzvah, feminist seders, Rosh Hodesh groups (see 
*Bat Mitzvah; *Passover: Women and Passover; *New Moon), 
and the new spaces for women’s projects which have sprung 
up in Jewish community centers and federations. 

Although an increasing number of qualified women 
professionals are employed in Jewish agencies, the Jewish 
communal sphere has been slow to recognize and encourage 
female leadership potential. This resistance to women in po- 
sitions of authority is indicative of the sexual politics of con- 
temporary Jewish identity in general. While some men will 
continue to resist what they perceive as female encroachment 
on male hegemony in the public domain, others may sim- 
ply abandon Jewish communal institutions and Judaism to 
women altogether. As S.B. Fishman has cautioned, the stakes 
for American Jews are significant since, “The American Jewish 
community not only shares in all the human consequences of 
feminism but also carries with it the additional responsibil- 
ity of preserving three thousand years of Jewish history and 
culture and confronting the problems of a numerically chal- 
lenged population as well” (Fishman, 247). However, if the 
past is any indication, forces from outside the Jewish com- 
munity will be as influential as any from within in determin- 
ing the roles of women in American Judaism and American 
Jewish life in the 21°* century. 

[Pamela S. Nadell (2"¢ ed.)] 


Modern Muslim Worlds 

The position of Jewish women and gender relations in the 
countries of the modern Muslim world, including Turkey, 
Iran, Iraq, North Africa, Yemen, and the Middle East, were 
shaped by Jewish law and traditions, the practices of the sur- 
rounding Muslim society, and the gradual penetration of 
Western ideas, customs, and political influence. Due to the 
wide geography and heterogeneous social and cultural com- 
position and political life of the Muslim world, the amount of 
external influence on Jewish life varied. It tended to be stron- 
gest in urban centers (where most Jews lived) in those coun- 
tries with closer ties to the West. Internal communal initiatives 
also brought about new developments and with the passing of 
time gender relations among Jews in most regions gradually 
changed from patterns developed in the medieval era. 

A division between the realms of women and men was 
intrinsic to the Muslim world: women were in charge of main- 
taining the home, while men provided the material means for 
the family’s existence. These well-defined differences in gender 
roles were also followed in Jewish communities and they had 
implications for behavior, division of physical space, work, 
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religious activity, education, spirituality, and recreation. An 
unquestioned gender hierarchy led to different attitudes to- 
wards men and women throughout their lives. The birth of 
a boy was welcomed and celebrated with traditional Jewish 
rites and particular local ones, while the birth of a girl was 
rarely celebrated, and at times even deplored. Upon death, 
too, formal attitudes were different; ceremonies honoring de- 
ceased women were rare. Gender preference also had an im- 
pact on marriage since lack of male children was considered 
the womans fault. If the first wife did not give birth to a son 
within a certain period of time (usually ten years), a husband 
could divorce her or marry a second wife, even if daughters 
had been born. 

Gendered space was characteristic of the Muslim world 
and of the Jewish communities who lived within it. Women 
spent most of their time within their household whereas men 
went outside for work and spiritual activities. Most occupa- 
tional, social, cultural, and religious activities were gender- 
based; any mixed gender activities occurred mainly within 
the family circle. Consequently, the internal structure of the 
home was gender-based, with kitchens and sleeping quarters 
perceived as the women’s space, with men’s temporary admit- 
tance there at night, while men occupied the public areas of 
the house. Women in towns rarely stepped outside the house; 
when they did, they were usually accompanied and veiled. 
Clothing restrictions were usually less strict for young girls. 
Urban women were also restricted regarding the places they 
could visit, usually limited to the homes of other women, the 
gender segregated ritual bath, the cemetery, and the syna- 
gogue. The latter, however, was considered men’s space, and 
most did not have a special women’s section until modern 
times. Sporadic female synagogue attendees observed the 
service from windows or gates. Markets were also male space 
and men usually did the daily shopping. Some urban women 
carried out trades among women, Jewish and even Muslim, 
but this was unusual, and rarely brought them in contact with 
men. Gender segregation and clothing restrictions were some- 
what lighter in rural areas where most community members 
were relatives and women’s work required departure from the 
restricted limits of the house. 

These social divisions by gender had implications 
throughout life. Males were part of the women’s world only 
as toddlers; partial separation started when the boys went to 
school, and culminated once they went out to work. As they 
grew older, both genders met mainly in close family circles or 
among a somewhat larger group during special family or sea- 
sonal celebrations. Even on these occasions, men and women 
were often segregated; in many regions men and women ate 
apart at home and celebrated separately during larger gath- 
erings. This lengthy separation resulted in shyness between 
married couples; in some locales they hardly spoke with each 
other, did not use each other’s names, and were ignorant about 
sexual issues, resulting in late pregnancies. 

Many female responsibilities remained the same through- 
out life, but their degree, intensity, and character were also 
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based on the woman's stage within the overall life cycle. Upon 
their marriage brides usually moved to the extended family 
household of their husbands where the mother in-law or old- 
est matriarch headed the female hierarchy. The position of 
women was also influenced by socioeconomic and geographi- 
cal settings. Women on the margins - the poor and those liv- 
ing in small isolated villages - had more freedoms. 

Regular female household duties included food prepa- 
ration and serving, cleaning and heating, and care taking, es- 
pecially of children. The basic duties of women in urban and 
rural regions were similar, but concepts of what constituted 
a household were different, based on socioeconomic and 
geographic conditions. In the village, demographic condi- 
tions enlarged the physical space: since the community was 
smaller, most members were in various degrees of kinship, 
thus allowing women to have freer contact with men. This 
enabled women to carry out regular duties outside the house, 
not only in the attached garden, but also in far away fields. 
These duties, in turn, made it possible for women to mingle 
with women outside their family as well as with men, both 
Jewish and gentile. 

The position of rural women was also shaped by eco- 
nomic factors. Women worked in the vegetable garden at- 
tached to the house and drew water and fetched wood. Rural 
girls drew water daily from a source that either belonged ex- 
clusively to Jews or to the whole village. This resulted in the 
village well becoming a center for social interaction. Men 
were attracted to these gatherings of young women, but due 
to the large concentration of members of both genders who 
were often kin, there was little opportunity for privacy in these 
meetings. Still, these gatherings could result in the forma- 
tion of couples, although parental approval for marriage was 
required. In town, on the contrary, until a late period, male 
water sellers brought water to homes, and rain water was col- 
lected in reservoirs. 

In the village, wood for cooking and heating was usu- 
ally fetched weekly by a group of women who left early in 
the day. They often had to walk a great distance and returned 
carrying a heavy load on their heads. This activity was ac- 
companied by songs which strengthened group identity and 
consolidation and served as a diversion from hard labor. Al- 
though fetching wood was carried out in groups, and usually 
did not bring women in contact with men, some urban rab- 
bis objected to it because it was in contrast to city modes of 
behavior and modesty. 

Traditionally, some women worked outside their home 
due to economic need or in order to perform unique female 
assignments. In the first category were maids, petty mer- 
chants, peddlers, and even ritual butchers (in Yemen), while 
in the second category were midwives, cosmeticians (mainly 
for brides), and mourners. Some women gained income from 
handicrafts which they produced at home by spinning, knit- 
ting, weaving, or embroidery. Most women gave their earn- 
ings to their male guardians — be it father, brother, or hus- 
band. Nonetheless, throughout the period, women often had 
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independent authority over their dowry, and thus some eco- 
nomic power. Older women, and especially widows, had the 
most social and economic independence, and could invest in 
economic enterprises and contribute to various private and 
communal causes, including the establishment of religious 
institutions and the writing of Torah scrolls. 

Towards the second half of the 19t* century changes 
emerged in urban areas as a result of harsher economic condi- 
tions, the growing presence of European enterprises, and the 
increase of employment opportunities following the introduc- 
tion of new jobs. Increased availability of formal education, 
including vocational training, also played a significant role. At 
first, female wage earners were mainly from among the poor, 
who worked outside their household as long as they were sin- 
gle; married women still rarely worked outside their homes. 
Initially most jobs were an extension of traditional women’s 
tasks or related to their handicrafts. Thus, a large number of 
women worked as maids, mostly, but not exclusively, in Jew- 
ish households. Those with skills such as needlework and 
ironing worked either in gender segregated workshops or at 
home. Only gradually, in the 20" century, did women start 
to enter mixed-gender workplaces, as nurses, factory work- 
ers, and office employees. Even then, women often worked 
separately. Nonetheless, opportunities for unsupervised inter- 
gender interaction increased among Jews and between Jews 
and gentiles. The opening of kindergartens and girls’ schools 
called for the employment of female teachers and directors. 
This led to temporary migrations of single women and mar- 
ried couples, mostly within the *Alliance Israélite Universelle 
(aru) educational network, mainly from Turkey and Mo- 
rocco. With the spread of state schools, especially after inde- 
pendence, Jewish women also began to teach in non-Jewish 
schools (e.g., in Morocco). 

With the passing of time, a growing number of women 
wanted to join the workforce not only out of economic ne- 
cessity, but also in order to satisfy their personal ambitions, 
interests, and desire for public service; some regarded it as a 
means for self affirmation and independence. This tendency 
was the strongest in those urban centers which were exposed 
to Western influences, in countries such as Turkey and Mo- 
rocco. However, despite the growing numbers of women in 
the workforce, they rarely reached leadership positions, even 
in fields where their number was high, like teaching. This re- 
sulted from their lesser leisure time due to continued respon- 
sibilities at home and from continuing gender bias against 
women in managerial roles. 

The different status of women and men was reflected in 
their educations. Education for men was intended to enable 
them to participate in synagogue worship and communal af- 
fairs and to prepare them to support their families financially. 
Girls’ education, too, provided them with tools to perform 
their specific tasks. Since their world was mainly domestic, 
they learned how to maintain a Jewish home, mostly from 
older female relatives. All home activities had a specific Jew- 
ish character and were performed within a broader Jewish 
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framework. Thus, the preparation of food was ruled by strict 
religious laws regarding kashrut, with further instructions for 
the Passover festival. In addition, girls learned some Hebrew 
prayers which related to women’s religious obligations, such 
as lighting the Sabbath lights. In time, girls were instructed in 
regulations governing ritual purity and received some sex edu- 
cation. Girls, who were mainly illiterate, memorized appropri- 
ate religious rules and prayers from their female relatives, most 
of whom had gained their knowledge in a similar way. 

Women were not required or expected to participate in 
the formal male conducted communal service in the syna- 
gogue and thus had no need to be instructed in Hebrew. Some 
girls did learn to read Hebrew, usually from male relatives. On 
a few occasions, little girls were sent to mixed-gender schools, 
but their studies lasted a shorter time than the boys: Although 
it was very rare, some women became teachers of little chil- 
dren, while a very few others were renowned for their Jewish 
learning. While all males had a Hebrew name (sometimes in 
addition to one in the local dialect), many women had names 
in the vernacular or in European languages, further distanc- 
ing them from the more prestigious male culture. 

A major component of female spirituality was women’s 
poetry, which was part of their life and in their local dialect. 
Such poetry expressed the individual and the group at work, 
recreation, celebration, and worship. It dealt with daily issues 
and events, including specific feasts and celebrations, mat- 
ters of belief, and private life. Girls were exposed to it from 
an early age, hearing older female relatives sing individually 
or together in private or at work, during leisure time, fam- 
ily celebrations (especially at weddings), seasonal feasts, and 
while honoring the Torah and local places of worship like 
synagogues and tombs of saints. 

Since women tended to be illiterate, their poetry was 
oral and given to constant change. While many songs had a 
basic pattern, individuals often improvised to emphasize spe- 
cific events, personalities, and places relating to a particular 
occasion. Women usually sang only for women or in family 
gatherings. Those who sang to a larger non-kin, mixed-gen- 
der audience were often from a lower social status and were 
despised. Female poetry was also a channel for inter-commu- 
nal and inter-denominational contact and influence. At times, 
women mixed with the crowds surrounding singers of another 
group, even belonging to another religion, to learn new songs 
and melodies. Thus, female poetry and music eased the burden 
of heavy labor, strengthened group ties, served as a means of 
artistic expression and form of worship, and even served as a 
bridge between communities. 

Men’s poetry, on the other hand, was more rigid and less 
understood by the masses. Much of it was religious poetry in 
Hebrew, unintelligible to the majority who knew only the lo- 
cal Jewish dialect. It was mostly created by known poets and 
sung by professionals. Even the poetry in the local dialect 
was generally composed by individuals and much less given 
to improvisation. Consequently, it was easier to preserve and 
study men’s poetry. But although many men listened to this art 
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form, only relatively few could fully understand and appreci- 
ate it or contribute to its development. Women, on the other 
hand, could enjoy, participate, and contribute to their poetry 
throughout life, regardless of age, status, or occupation. 

Women of several households used to gather in their lim- 
ited leisure time, talking, singing, and doing their handicrafts, 
which were often intricate artistic creations, unique to specific 
regions and the bearer’s stage in life. During these meetings, 
female poetry was sung by any member of the group. Girls 
were exposed to this rich creative environment from an early 
age, observing visual art in its development, hearing poetry 
while it was composed, and becoming aware of intimate is- 
sues related to family life. Thus, although most girls were il- 
literate, they acquired the skills of creativity from a tender age 
and developed their own forms of spirituality in a supportive 
environment. 

The long established cultural equilibrium in Jewish com- 
munities under Islam was shattered when new educational 
systems were introduced, although in many cases schools were 
established in response to indigenous requests. Among the 
major elements active in modern Jewish education, including 
female education, were the Paris-based Alliance Israélite Uni- 
verselle, beginning in the 1860s (mainly in Morocco, Turkey, 
Palestine, Iraq and Iran), and the Zionist movement, through 
local activists and emissaries from Palestine (mainly in Iraq, 
Tunisia, Morocco, and Libya) during the 20 century. Other 
modern schools were mostly foreign or, later, run by the state. 
Communal educational systems were slow to change, and usu- 
ally did so in response to outside competition. Jewish leader- 
ship often opposed modern education because it was geared 
towards alien value systems and threatened to dispossess tra- 
ditional functionaries. The opposition was less fierce towards 
formal female education, both because the community did 
not provide one and because a secular or Jewish system could 
draw girls away from missionary schools. Still, in some places, 
like Iraq and Palestine, there was rabbinic opposition to any 
formal female education out of fear that educated girls, as the 
mothers of the next generation, would champion change. For- 
mal female education not only made women literate, but also 
facilitated another major departure from tradition, the mass 
entry of women into teaching. 

Early girls’ schools emphasized vocational training, com- 
plemented with a few academic subjects. The focus on voca- 
tional education was an effort to attract poor girls, who would 
acquire profitable professions which could be performed at 
home. There was a fear that emphasis on academic studies 
would come at the expense of mastering household skills and 
would make girls feel superior to their environment and even 
equal to men, thereby diminishing their chances to marry. 
Since Muslim girls rarely received formal vocational training 
at the time, Jewish girls encountered little competition in the 
professions they learned in school. 

Jewish girls’ schools were established later than schools 
for boys, there were usually fewer female than male students, 
and even fewer girls passed the level of primary education. 
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This was due to continued communal desire for women to 
marry young and to the fact that secondary education was 
usually mixed. Schools were mostly segregated by gender, but 
mixed schools (with either separate-gender classes or mixed 
ones) existed too, mainly for economic reasons in small com- 
munities. Although the attendance of Jewish girls at mission- 
ary or state schools increased their chances of meeting gentiles, 
some Jewish parents sometimes selected missionary schools, 
as was the case in Egypt and Aden, because of the European 
languages they taught and the free tuition they offered. Simi- 
larly, parents opted at times for state schools, as was the case 
in Iraq and Iran, because of their sheer number in comparison 
to Jewish schools, especially at the high school level. In the re- 
public of Turkey, all foreign, religious, and communal schools 
were gradually closed beginning in the late 1920s. 

Those Jewish girls who did receive modern educations 
often became agents of change. However, the gap between ex- 
pectations and reality tended to be wide for educated young 
women. Even when they managed to enter the “men’s world,” 
they generally held lower rank jobs with virtually no likeli- 
hood of advancement. 

Leisure time activities were traditionally gender-based. 
Women’s meetings often incorporated an element of work, 
private or communal. In addition to home gatherings, adult 
women met towards the week’s end to clean the synagogue 
and prepare it for the Sabbath, while neighboring women pro- 
vided them with refreshments. On these occasions female po- 
etry was sung in praise of the Torah scroll. Women frequented 
the synagogue for worship much less than men. Most women 
could not pray from prayer books and usually voiced impro- 
vised prayers, blessings, and wishes in the vernacular, send- 
ing kisses to the Torah scroll. Women were also active in self- 
help societies, mainly for the needy, including poor brides and 
the sick. Men’ leisure time activities were more text-oriented, 
usually in the form of prayers or community sponsored study 
groups, where men passively listened to readings from reli- 
gious literature or chanted Psalms. Men also met for recre- 
ational purposes in coffee houses and drinking places. 

Towards the end of the 19" century, new leisure time ac- 
tivities sprang up side by side with traditional ones. Many of 
the new patterns resulted from foreign influences and the new 
educational systems. The Aru was very active in this respect, 
especially in Morocco and Turkey. In anticipation of the foun- 
dation of an atv school, a local Aru committee was established 
to advance AIv goals, to promote the establishment of an alu 
school, and then to serve as a support group for the school. 
Most AIU committee members were men, but a few women 
participated too, usually when supporting girls’ and mixed 
schools. The atv also triggered the establishment of welfare- 
oriented organizations, which included many female mem- 
bers. Following a few years of a school’s existence, an alumni 
organization was established, supporting the school, mainly 
through paid cultural and social activities. These organiza- 
tions were at first often gender-based, but gradually attracted 
women and men for mixed-gender activities. 
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The 20" century witnessed the establishment of specific 
organizations for youth, focusing at first on recreation (mainly 
sports, parties, and performances), often as an offshoot of an 
adult organization (e.g., the Maccabi sport organization estab- 
lishing Young Maccabi). The earlier organizations of this kind 
were mainly for men, but women were accepted as guests; only 
at a later stage (mostly in the 1940s) were women admitted as 
full members or in a separate branch. 

The next step, taken mainly in Palestine, Iraq, Tunisia, 
Morocco, and Libya, was the establishment of ideologically 
focused Zionist youth organizations. Established by local 
Zionists and with the support and at times the guidance of 
emissaries from Palestine, these youth organizations aimed to 
change the world view of the youth and thus of the community 
at large. One of their central goals was to create a “New Jew,’ a 
term incorporating both men and women, based on an ideal of 
gender equality. Consequently, the youth movements were for 
both genders, although some of their activities were gender- 
based. Deep-rooted concepts, however, were slow to change: 
girls were less active in mixed group discussions, there were 
fewer girls than boys in most movements, and fewer still in 
leadership positions. And although the movements advocated 
the equal place of women in the new, productive (ie., agri- 
cultural and industrial) workplace, fewer women joined the 
agricultural training farms (hakhsharah), and both there and 
in the clubs women carried out traditional female tasks, such 
as cleaning and cooking. Most often, “New Women” found 
themselves living in a conceptually old world, regardless of 
their personal spiritual and professional metamorphosis. 

Traditional gender divisions had implications on mar- 
riage. Only in the village could young people of both genders 
meet relatively freely, usually when girls performed their daily 
task of drawing water. Even in villages, however, the final de- 
cision concerning marriage rested with the parents. In some 
regions, young men could influence the choice of their bride 
through the intervention of local, even Muslim, dignitaries. 
In urban settings, where most Jews lived, the opportunities 
for young people to meet were very limited. Apart from fam- 
ily gatherings, which were often gender segregated, some re- 
gions had special events which enabled the youth to meet. 
A very famous occasion took place in Tripoli, Libya, on the 
last day of Passover, when girls stood beautifully dressed out- 
side their homes, waiting for young men to indicate to their 
parents which girl they wanted to marry, leaving the nego- 
tiations to the parents. Much of the matchmaking was con- 
ducted during the informal meetings of family and neigh- 
borhood women, who knew quite well the most intimate 
details about each other and their families. Although girls 
were usually allowed to reject a prospective bridegroom, they 
were not supposed to initiate the choice, and the decision of 
the couple was based mainly on an occasional glimpse. The 
older women, on the other hand, knew much of the family 
background and the character of the younger generation and 
based their decisions on this information. The economic de- 
tails of the marriage were settled by the fathers. After a deci- 
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sion was made, the couple was not supposed to meet until the 
wedding. 

Most first time brides were in their early teens with 
somewhat older grooms. At times, though, girls were forced 
to marry old men. In many places girls unmarried by their 
mid-teens were considered old spinsters, almost unmarriage- 
able, except to less sought after men, including the poor, dis- 
abled, or old. Marriage of minors, even below the age of ten, 
took place relatively rarely, and happened mainly in Yemen. 
In some places, babies were given out in marriage, but these 
agreements were sometimes broken. As a result of Muslim 
influence, polygyny was accepted among Jews in the Mus- 
lim world, but Jewish law required that both wives be treated 
equally, sexually and economically. Polygyny was not wide- 
spread and happened mainly among Yemeni and Kurdish 
Jews and in rural areas or when the first wife did not give 
birth to a son. 

Preparations for weddings were elaborate, culminating 
in a week of festivities. The bride, for whom this was the ma- 
jor public event of her life, was adorned and wore luxurious 
clothing and jewelry (which at times passed from one bride 
to another). Before the wedding, the bride and her female 
relatives went to the mikveh (ritual bath), an occasion which 
could be used by her future female in-laws to watch for any 
hidden physical imperfection. 

The introduction of European educations, the opera- 
tion of youth movements, and the entrance of women into 
the workforce gradually changed these practices, mainly in 
the urban centers. Modern educators tried to keep girls in 
school, in part to postpone the age of marriage. The Aru was 
active in this trend from the late 19" century on, trying to in- 
fluence communal leaders to permit marriage only above a 
certain age. Many couples met as a result of the activities of 
youth movements (mainly beginning in the 1940s). The en- 
trance of women into the workforce delayed the age of mar- 
riage and facilitated contacts among young people, even of 
different religions and nationalities. As a result, over time 
most engaged couples knew each other and even chose each 
other and the marriage age rose, although parental consent 
for marriage was usually required. These changes took place 
mainly in the urban centers and on the Mediterranean and 
Atlantic coasts. They were much less common in Iran, Yemen, 
and rural hinterlands. 

[Rachel Simon (24 ed.)] 
Israel 
THE OLD YISHUV. Throughout the early modern and modern 
periods, until the end of the 19" century, the Jewish popula- 
tion of Palestine was centered in Jerusalem. This population, 
primarily made up of spiritual seekers from all parts of the 
Jewish world, survived on charitable contributions from Di- 
aspora communities. These *halukkah payments, distributed 
separately by Ashkenazi and Sephardi religious authorities, 
were originally intended to enable Jewish men to devote their 
lives to Torah study and prayer. However, demographic data 
demonstrates that women, mainly widows who had come to 
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the Holy Land to spend their remaining days visiting sacred 
sites and preparing themselves for the next world, were the 
majority of the Jewish population of Jerusalem in the 19" cen- 
tury and they also benefited significantly from halukkah. As 
M. Shilo has shown, in the course of the 19 century the male 
religious establishment linked halukkah to pious and modest 
behavior by the enforcement of by-laws (Takannot Yerusha- 
layim) that applied to men and women alike. A number of 
these regulations constructed all women as objects of sexual 
temptation and attempted to limit severely women’s presence 
in the public domain. Any mingling between men and women 
was looked upon as a sin, and husbands and the fathers were 
expected to supervise the women of the family to preserve the 
sanctity of the community and to ensure that the family re- 
ceived its allotted share of halukkah. Women and their needs 
were always subordinated to a traditional male view of how 
society should be arranged. 

From the late 19"* century on, with the growth of Zionist 
movements of various kinds, the population of the Old Yishuv 
(Jewish settlement) was augmented with increasing numbers 
of immigrants, from both Eastern Europe and from Middle 
Eastern Jewish communities, such as Yemen. Zionists from 
Eastern Europe were particularly intent on building up the 
land and engaging Jews in economic endeavors. In this era the 
highly religious nature of the Jewish communities of Jerusalem 
(of both European and Middle Eastern origins) slowly began 
to change owing to the influx of largely secular immigrants 
and infusions of funds from Zionist organizations abroad. 
The areas of transformation with special impact for women 
included the introduction and external funding of various ed- 
ucational alternatives for girls, including vocational training, 
and gradual improvements in health care options. 


THE NEW YISHUV. The inequality in the treatment of the 
sexes exemplified in the Old Yishuv community of Jerusalem 
continued to be a reality in the modern Jewish settlement of 
the land. The pioneers of the First Aliyah (1882-1903) and Sec- 
ond Aliyah (1904-18), included both men and women. Most 
of the women of the First Aliyah accompanied their husbands 
and settled into domestic roles in agricultural settlements 
(moshavot) or urban environments. The women of this im- 
migration, many of whom were as deeply committed as their 
husbands to their new lives in Palestine, faced a difficult strug- 
gle to achieve any public recognition and participation. Many 
of the idealistic young people of the Second Aliyah, inspired 
by the fervor of Labor Zionism, had been trained to work the 
land in Zionist training schools in Russia, which stressed the 
equality of women and men. On arriving in Palestine, most 
young single women, a significant minority among the sec- 
ond wave of immigrants (17-18%), found their options limited 
and their choices narrowed, simply as a result of their gender. 
Feeling betrayed by their male comrades, who did not sup- 
port their struggle, and limited by male perceptions of their 
biological inequality, unmarried women were virtually unem- 
ployable as agricultural workers, and were forced to survive 
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by providing the men with kitchen and laundry services. As 
Rahel *Yanait, wife of Israel’s second President, Izhak *Ben- 
Zvi, and a noted educator and writer recalled of those days. 
“In the thick of that passionate movement toward the land the 
women workers suddenly found themselves thrust aside and 
relegated once more to the ancient tradition of the house and 
the kitchen. They were amazed and disappointed to see how 
the cleavage was opening, the men comrades really united 
themselves with the land, but they, though on it, not becom- 
ing part of it. The united front was cracking” (Plough Woman, 
109). Or as Ziporah Bar-Droma put it, “In Palestine there came 
a parting of the ways. Over there in the Russian exile, men 
and women had been equal comrades in the movement. We 
worked together, suffered together in the prisons and in the 
remote countries to which we were expelled; the moment the 
first pioneer certificates reached us, admitting us into Pales- 
tine, we were divided into the two classes: men comrades and 
women comrades.... And when we landed we were actually 
separated into two groups: In the one group were those who 
were ‘building the country’ and in the other were those who 
would take care, in every day matters, of ‘the builders of the 
country” (PW, 145). 

Denied membership as single women in most collective 
settlements, and refused employment as agricultural work- 
ers, a few women founded successful female agricultural and 
urban collectives, and women’s training farms. Such women’s 
farms excelled particularly as tree nurseries. Rahel Yanait, as 
an early settler, wrote: “With our own hands we raised, on our 
soil, tens and hundreds of thousands of shoots, and a kind of 
bond was created between our fruitful little corners and the 
wild bare hills around us. We were participants in the great 
task of re-afforesting the country” (Pw, 112). Here on their own 
farms, women were able to forge their own connection to the 
land, and their belief that they were helping to build some- 
thing new went hand in hand with their own feeling of self- 
renewal. Yet for every place for a woman in such a settlement, 
there were dozens who were turned away for lack of resources 
to provide them support and employment. 

In the years following World War 1, the majority of sin- 
gle women in the Yishuv were unable to find agricultural em- 
ployment. In order to survive, many ended up working in cit- 
ies as cooks or laundresses, seamstresses or clerks, or maids 
in private homes. Under the immigration regulations im- 
posed by the British mandate on the Third Aliyah (1919-23), 
women were allowed to enter Palestine as dependents, wives, 
and elderly mothers, but only to a limited extent as prospec- 
tive workers who could receive a labor immigration permit. 
Although men and women immigrated in roughly similar 
numbers (36 percent were women), two-thirds to 90 percent 
of all women came as dependents, as compared to 10 to 20 
percent of all men. Labor permits were allocated to over 50 
percent of all men and to only 10 percent of the immigrant 
women. Moreover, the vast majority of adult Jewish women 
who immigrated to Palestine had little relevant occupational 
experience to enable them to become active, equal partners, 
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let alone self-sufficient members, of their new community. 
In these years many of the goals of the Second Aliyah were 
being implemented, including the establishment of the His- 
tadrut, the General Federation of Hebrew Labor (1920) and 
the Women Workers’ Movement (1921). 

Some of women’s complaints about the inequity of their 
situations were met by the *kibbutz movement, at least for that 
small group of women who gained entry into a kibbutz. Many 
of these kibbutzim were dedicated to bold social restructur- 
ings of the family in order to create a society in which each 
individual would achieve economic independence. In such a 
social setting wives would not be dependent upon their hus- 
bands and would no longer be subservient to them. In the 
kibbutz the family was to be renewed in such a way that men 
and women would be equal and independent partners shar- 
ing common goals; here, women were to be emancipated 
from the demands of the home and from childcare so that 
they might work productively and creatively with men in 
building the land. 

Yet even on the kibbutz, women mainly worked in the 
kitchens and laundries. And here, in this experimental set- 
ting, woman’s role in childcare raised issues which remain 
problematic. Many kibbutzim opted for bringing up children 
collectively in children’s houses under the care of nurses and 
teachers. Parents would only see their children for an hour or 
two each day. In this way mothers would be freed to function 
as independent members of the collective, and children would 
benefit from a feeling that all the adults of the kibbutz were 
concerned for their development and care. Yet as one kibbutz 
theorist, Eva Tabenkin, admitted in the early 1930s, perhaps 
collective child rearing asked too much, “We are worried con- 
stantly by one thought: how can we bring into the life of the 
child which is being cared for in the home, the bright glance 
and the loving smile of the mother for which even the tiniest 
creature instinctively longs?” “But,” she went on to say, “we 
cannot forget what was in our minds when we approached 
the whole problem at the beginning, what ideals and wishes 
we had regarding life in Palestine generally and our own lives 
in particular. For it is only as part of a high cultural life that 
the group upbringing of children has meaning, and only in 
the larger setting of a general ideal will we find the strength 
to continue seeking, through this form, a loftier and finer life 
for ourselves and our children” (Pw, 159). 

Most women in the Yishuv were married mothers of 
children. The pre-Zionist communities of both the Ashkenazi 
Orthodox and Jews of Middle Eastern origin were strongly 
committed to the establishment of families. Women of these 
communities tended to marry at a relatively early age. Many 
among the more recent Zionist immigrants arrived already 
married and most others married, as well. Community stud- 
ies conducted in Jerusalem and Haifa in the 1930s indicate that 
by 35 to 40, all but five percent of Jewish women in the Yishuv 
had married, and the majority of women bore children. De- 
spite the varied Zionist utopian visions of the new Jewish so- 
ciety to be built in Palestine, traditional gendered divisions of 
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labor and patterns of authority tended to be preserved in the 
Jewish families of the Yishuv, with the exception of the kib- 
butz experiment described above. 

Few married women in the Yishuv worked outside their 
homes. Those who did faced the inevitable conflicts of the 
working woman who must leave her children in the care of 
another with few social supports. “What is a mother to do,’ 
one woman asked, when, “in spite of the place which the chil- 
dren and the family as a whole take up in her life, her nature 
and her being demanded something more. This woman can- 
not divorce herself from the larger social life. She cannot let 
her children narrow down her horizon. And for such a woman 
there is no rest” (pw, 164). “Am I at fault; asked the writer, 
Golda *Meir (then Meyerowitz), “if after giving my family a 
place in my heart there is something left over which has to 
be filled by things outside the family and the house?” Society, 
she acknowledged, can offer no easy answer, for as Meir wrote, 
“This eternal inner division, this double pull, this alternat- 
ing feeling of unfulfilled duty today toward her children, the 
next day toward her work. This is the burden of the working 
mother” (Pw, 165). 

As D. Bernstein has written of pre-State Israel, women’s 
unequal and marginal position in the labor market, and their 
sole responsibility for family care, created a distinctly differ- 
ent life pattern for women as compared to that experienced 
by men. Since the private sphere, where women were central, 
was all but invisible and since women were only intermit- 
tently visible in the all important public sphere, women were 
essentially excluded from power and influence as the Yishuv 
moved towards the immense challenges of statehood in the 
years following World War 11. 


ISRAEL SINCE 1948. Modern Israel continues to be far from 
progressive where the status of women in concerned, and is, 
at the beginning of the 21°t century, more conservative than 
most other western democracies on women’s issues (see *Fem- 
inism: Feminism, Zionism, and the State of Israel). Despite 
significant achievements and continuing progress, as a whole 
Israeli women continue to earn less that their male counter- 
parts, are less visible and influential in the political arena, do 
not share equal responsibilities or privileges in the military, 
have unequal rights and freedoms in family life and law, and 
are secondary in shaping the nation’s self image and cultural 
orientation. 

The unequal status of Israeli women is a result of genera- 
tions of past discrimination in Jewish tradition in general, as 
well as the additional impact of highly conservative Middle 
Eastern cultures on many Israelis from Muslim countries. 
Women suffer numerous disadvantages in the workplace, 
mandated by paternalistic legislation and the expectation 
that women will also assume most household responsibilities. 
Israeli women continue to fulfill the traditional Jewish role of 
enablers, supporting their husbands and sons, who hold the 
primary power and powerful jobs, and whose lives are at risk 
in defending the state. Only a small number of Israeli women 
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reject women’s subsidiary roles; most believe that women will 
not achieve equality as long as war and conflict is a dominant 
theme in Israeli society. 

Jewish women in Israel are significantly disadvantaged 
in personal status issues. When the State of Israel was estab- 
lished in May, 1948, the Declaration of Independence stated 
that “The State of Israel will maintain equal social and po- 
litical rights for all citizens, irrespective of religion, race, or 
sex,’ a sentiment reiterated in 1949, in the basic guidelines of 
the first government of Israel. Yet 1953 legislation awarded 
the Orthodox religious establishment monopolistic control 
over marriage and divorce for all Jewish citizens, thus legal- 
izing women’s substantial legal disadvantages in the halakhah, 
particularly in areas of family law. There is no civil marriage 
or divorce in Israel, nor do Reform, Conservative, or Recon- 
structionist Judaisms, with their more egalitarian approaches, 
have any official standing. Particular problems are connected 
with the dissolution of Jewish marriages since, according to 
halakhah, a Jewish woman cannot obtain a divorce without 
the permission of her husband. Many men refuse to grant 
their wives a divorce document, sometimes attempting to 
extort large sums of money from the estranged wife's fam- 
ily before they will comply with a religious court’s ruling and 
agree to the legal dissolution of the marriage. Many refuse to 
comply at all, leaving the wife in legal limbo. The issue of the 
over 5,000 agunot, women who cannot obtain a divorce be- 
cause their husbands refuse to grant one or because the hus- 
bands cannot be located, is the best known instance of the 
inability of the Orthodox rabbinate to deal with real social 
problems which cause immense pain and suffering to women 
and their families. Only recently have women begun to fight 
back, forming an International Coalition for Agunah Rights, 
reflecting an intensive effort to reform what are perceived as 
unjust and discriminatory divorce proceedings in rabbinical 
courts worldwide. 

Although women are eligible for military service, most 
women in the army are assigned to education, clerical work, 
and training. Fewer than half of all eligible women are actu- 
ally conscripted because they are not really needed, although 
army technology is beginning to create more equal tasks for 
the Israeli woman. Moreover, since the beginning of the 21° 
century rapid changes in women’s opportunities in the military 
have been underway. In early 2000, the Israeli Defense Forces 
decided to deploy women in the artillery corps, followed 
by infantry units, armored divisions, and elite combat units. 
The Navy also decided to place women in its diving repair 
unit. At the beginning of 2004, about 450 women were in 
combat units; in late 2005, it was announced that three fe- 
male pilots, including one combat pilot, would shortly com- 
plete training and join the nine other female soldiers in Isra- 
el’s Air Force. 

Given the historical pattern of secondary female military 
roles, however, women remain poorly represented in the up- 
per echelons of the military, as they are in public and political 
life and in the civil service and academia. Since an important 
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premium is put on military background as the necessary pre- 
condition for public office, women have found it very difficult 
to break into the political system. 

Prolonged military conflict highlights various norms 
which are antithetical to the promotion of gender equality. 
These include the glorification of the hero and of macho-like 
ideals which may be necessary to ensure a continued com- 
mitment to defense and security. These values tend to glorify 
military prowess and to stress loyalty and commitment which 
are carried over from military to civilian life. One consequence 
of the emphasis on national security is that what are seen as 
women's issues, particularly in the areas of health, education, 
and welfare, are almost always given low priority in terms of 
policy considerations. More significantly, women have not 
been able to articulate their position on matters of general 
concern because the primary questions on the national agenda 
have come to be defined as male issues requiring an expertise 
that only men have acquired. 

A report on the status of women in Israel in 2004 pre- 
sented by the Israel Women’s Network to the Committee for 
the Advancement of the Status of Women is Israel’s parliament 
(Knesset) indicates that of 121 countries in which women are 
included in the legislature, Israel, despite having once been 
led by a woman prime minister, ranks 66'». Women constitute 
only 15% of Israel’s 120-member Knesset, placing Israel some- 
where between the Arab world and developing countries in its 
attitude to female politicians. The Committee for the Advance- 
ment of the Status of Women and individual female Members 
of Knesset are attempting to advance women's status through 
legislation. Their initiatives address a variety of gender issues 
such as equality at work, violence against women, welfare, 
health, and fertility concerns. The Authority for the Advance- 
ment of Women, established by law in 1998, is authorized to 
encourage, coordinate, promote and monitor the government's 
and the local authorities’ activities regarding women’s status, 
to promote legislation, and to advise the government on the 
enforcement of laws promoting the status of women. It is also 
expected to initiate research and to enhance public awareness 
through the media and education. The growing awareness 
of the status of women in the early 21°t century has led to an 
increasing presence of women in managerial and decision- 
making positions. Prime Minister Ariel *Sharon included a 
record number of women ministers (three) and deputy min- 
isters (two) in his government. 

Israeli women are highly educated. Approximately 22% 
of Israels women have 13-15 years of formal education com- 
pared to 20% of men, although 4.5% of women have no school- 
ing compared to 1.8% of men. However, while 57% of all aca- 
demic degrees are earned by women, and 46% of the doctoral 
students are women, only 22% of senior faculty members and 
7.8% of full professors are women. 

Government figures indicate that in 2000, 45.44% of 
the labor force were women, of whom only 15.8% worked full 
time, compared to 34.1% of the men. The average monthly 
salary for women was 60.18% of men’s wages and the average 
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wage-per-hour was 80.5% of that of men. In general, women 
worked mostly in lower-paying jobs, in services, education, 
health, welfare and clerical positions, and were significantly 
less represented in prestigious and lucrative occupations. Gov- 
ernment statistics also indicate that violence against women is 
a serious problem in Israel, ranging from spousal abuse, sexual 
violence, sexual harassment, incest, and trafficking in women 
for prostitution. It is estimated that a significant number of 
women suffer from domestic violence. Facilities for their sup- 
port and care are woefully inadequate. 

The Israel Women’s Network, founded by Alice Shalvi 
in 1984, is an advocacy group for women’s rights that con- 
centrates on legislative and political efforts to overcome dis- 
crimination against women in the workplace, military, reli- 
gious courts, and in the healthcare and educational arenas. 
With particular attention to violence and sexual harassment, 
the 1wN helped secure passage in 1998 of legislation criminal- 
izing sexual harassment and holding both the harasser and 
employer responsible for civil damages. In recent decades, 
Israel’s nascent feminist movement has begun to bring cases 
to Israel’s Supreme Court (see below: The Judicial Perspec- 
tive) on issues as diverse as access to abortion, women’s right 
to be elected to and hold seats on municipal religious coun- 
cils, and the ability of women’s prayer groups to hold services 
at the Western Wall. 

Several feminist organizations emerged beginning in 
the 1980s that called for return of the occupied territories to 
Palestinian control, and condemned the violence and impov- 
erishment in those territories. Women in Black was founded 
in 1988 to hold weekly silent vigils of Israeli and Palestinian 
women calling for an end to the occupation. It now has an 
international peace network and has been nominated for the 
Nobel Peace Prize. New Profile is a feminist organization that 
seeks to change Israel from what it perceives to be a milita- 
rized to a peace-seeking culture, and works especially on ed- 
ucating children for peace (see essays in Fuchs). At other end 
of the political spectrum, Women in Green advocates the an- 
nexation of Judea and Samaria and supports continued Jew- 
ish settlement there. 

This increased feminist activity, influenced by the wom- 
ens movement throughout the Western world, is indicative 
of the gender and religious tensions that characterize Israeli 
society in 2006. 

Similar concerns are also evident in the kibbutz move- 
ment at the beginning of the 21° century. Recent studies indi- 
cate that the ideology of equality with which the movement 
began has never been realized. At present, the division of 
labor parallels occupational profiles outside the kibbutz, with 
women predominating in education, childcare, food prepa- 
ration, and laundry, while men more commonly choose rev- 
enue producing occupations in agriculture and industry. One 
consequence is that women are seen as providing services 
while men, who are seen as earning money for the kibbutz, 
come to be regarded as the experts in management and fiscal 
policy making. Thus men are far more likely to be elevated to 
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leadership positions in the kibbutz, thereby gaining dispropor- 
tionate power, status, and respect. Similarly, changes in the or- 
ganization of family life on the kibbutz have added to women’s 
burdens. Where once virtually all kibbutzim provided sepa- 
rate housing for children, who would spend a few hours of re- 
laxation time with their parents, today children almost never 
sleep in children’s houses. This means that women assume 
the primary responsibility for child care and the increase in 
household tasks associated with a family sharing living quar- 
ters which were often intended only for two. It is not surprising 
that there is growing dissatisfaction with kibbutz life among 
younger women who struggle with the contradiction of being 
“homemakers without homes” (Palgi; essay in Fuchs). 

In microcosm, the status of women in Israel is a result of 
generations of past gender discrimination from a variety of 
sources, both religious and cultural, together with the prob- 
lems of inequality which surface in a society experiencing 
an ongoing state of military conflict. The legal advocacy and 
political activities of some women in recent times constitute 
alternative approaches to combating women’s unequal roles, 
but fundamental transformations in Israel's legal structure are 
necessary if these are to be realized. Similarly, true change for 
women will only come when the adjudication of family law 
issues is removed from the sole control of the Orthodox rab- 
binate which has been inflexible in easing the discriminations 
against women inherent in halakhic tradition. 

[Judith R. Baskin (274 ed.)] 


THE JUDICIAL PERSPECTIVE: WOMEN 
AND THE ISRAELI COURTS 


‘The issue of the status of women, by its very nature and its 
significance for society and the family, exemplifies the impor- 
tance of finding a synthesis between halakhah and the needs 
of the place and time. This was true over the generations, in 
the worlds of the tannaim, the amoraim and the geonim, in 
the world of the medieval authorities (rishonim) as well as of 
the aharonim, during their various periods and dispersions. 
Since the beginning of the Emancipation period, new consid- 
erations and elements have arisen, and special creativity has 
been evident since the restoration of Jewish political indepen- 
dence in the State of Israel. 

Justice M. Elon opens his discussion of the topic (Maamad 
ha-Ishah - Mishpat ve-Shipput, Masoret u-Temurah: Arakhehah 
shel Medinah Yehudit ve-Demokratit (2005), pp. 17-18 (hence- 
forth Elon, Maamad ha-Ishah) with the following words: 


The issue of the status of women is one of the striking examples 
of creativity in the world of halakhah in days of old and in our 
times. The word halakhah is derived from the root halokh (“go”), 
as explained by Rabbi Nathan ben Rabbi Yehiel of Rome, au- 
thor of the Arukh, in the 11 century: “that which goes from of 
old until the end [of time], or [that way] in which Israel goes.” 
I am inclined to add that the word halakhah bears the addi- 
tional aspect of creativity. That is, the halakhic Sages viewed 
themselves as commanded to go forward, to lead halakhah ina 
creative manner and in accordance with the circumstances of 
their time; that is, halakhah goes (holekhet) forward. Regarding 
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the issue of the status of women, this “going” of the halakhah, 
which includes accommodating its foundations and principles 
to the needs of the time and the place, is given very promi- 
nent and creative expression. Nonetheless there are a number 
of grave issues relating to the status of women that have been 
partially resolved, but have not yet found their full resolution, 
such as the problem of women who have been refused a di- 
vorce, abandoned wives, and the like; and we must work hard 
to find a convenient and satisfactory solution (see *Agunah). In 
general, however, the status of women in Judaism has from its 
very beginning been dynamic, in a state of constant creativity, 
especially in comparison with parallel systems. Halakhic cre- 
ativity has always found expression in theoretical study, through 
examination of the halakhic principles and statutes, and in the 
practical application of those principles in changing circum- 
stances. In every realm, but especially in that of the law and 
all its branches, halakhah is forced to deal with the question of 
how on the one hand, to continue the past, from the starting 
point of the existing halakhah - to continue the chain; while, on 
the other hand, to study and apply the halakhah with creativ- 
ity and in a manner appropriate to the times. Creativity in this 
context means resolving the needs of the present, its problems 
and demands, through a deep and fitting analysis of the world 
of Jewish Law and its principles in the past, in order to find the 
appropriate path toward the future. 


The issue of the status of women, with the great creativity 
that has been demonstrated therein, serves as an example of 
the manner in which Judaism has found a synthesis, which 
today is called a synthesis of the values of the State of Israel 
as a Jewish and democratic state (see *Values of Jewish and 
Democratic State). 

This article will give a number of concrete examples 
taken from Israeli law and the rulings of the Israeli Supreme 
Court, an appreciable portion of which are the rulings of 
Deputy Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, Justice Men- 
achem Elon, who gave a number of concrete decisions on is- 
sues pertaining to the status of the women. These examples 
provide a wealth of material regarding the reciprocal influ- 
ence of halakhah and society; of pluralism and differences of 
opinion; of activism and restraint; creativity and the avoid- 
ance thereof; and the like. All this material provides an im- 
pressive picture of how and in what manner the “Jewish” and 
“democratic” elements of the State of Israel have been com- 
bined, how the “Jewish” element has been influenced by the 
“democratic” and how it has preceded it. Some topics relat- 
ing to the status of the women have already been discussed at 
length in other entries; see, for example, *Agunah; *Husband 
and Wife; *Parents and Child; *Wills; *Succession; *Mainte- 
nance, *Ketubbah. These topics will not be discussed here in 
detail, but references will be made to certain conclusions that 
may be drawn from them. 


Husband and Wife 

The relationship between husband and wife is central to the 
issue of the status of women, and has been discussed exten- 
sively and often in the legal system (see, for example, Cr.A. 
92/2157, Padida v. the State of Israel, 47 (1) PD 81; CA 79/458 Nir 
v. Nir, 35 (1) PD 518; and cf. *Husband and Wife). It has been 
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noted that the fundamental legal principles underlying this 
relationship are based on the words of the beraita (Yev. 62b): 
“Our Rabbis taught: The man who loves his wife as himself, 
and honors her more than himself [Rashi, s.v. yoter: Because 
disgrace is more difficult for a woman than for a man] who 
guides his sons and daughters in the right path and arranges 
for them to be married near the period of their puberty, of him 
Scripture says: ‘And you shall know that your tent is at peace, 
and you shall visit your habitation, and shall miss nothing’ 
(Job 5:24).” This, in brief, is the structure of the family cell, as 
viewed by the Sages. Maimonides codified this law in simi- 
lar fashion: “Therefore the Sages laid down that a man shall 
honor his wife more than his own self and shall love her as 
he loves himself, and shall constantly seek to benefit her ac- 
cording to his means... and shall speak gently with her; that 
he shall be neither sad nor irritable” (Yad, Ishut 15:19). Simi- 
larly, the Talmud states: “Rabbi Helbo said: A man should al- 
ways be careful about his wife’s honor, for blessing is found 
in a man’s house only on account of his wife. As it is stated: 
‘And he treated Abraham well for her [= Sarah’s] sake’ (Gen. 
12:16)” (BM 59a). In his discussion of this issue, Justice Elon 
states (Maamad ha-Ishah, pp. 194-228, at 195): 


These are the fundamental demands. But social reality, through- 
out the generations and the dispersion, did not always meet 
them. Thus, a series of judicial rulings discuss cases of vio- 
lence and abuse on the part of a husband toward his wife, and 
aggressive and inappropriate behavior on the part of a wife to- 
ward her husband. The halakhic authorities responded in res- 
olute fashion, whether by way of judicial decisions or by way 
of legislation of special enactments. These issues have been 
discussed in the rulings of the Israeli courts, and the delibera- 
tions and rulings follow Jewish Law - its sources, its delibera- 
tions, and its rulings. 


The substantive difference between Jewish Law over English 
law with respect to the rape of a woman by her husband has 
also been discussed in this context (see: CA 80/91, Moshe Ben 
Meir Cohen v. the State of Israel, PD 35(3) 281). Justice Elon 
summarizes the issue as follows (Maamad ha-Ishah, p. 228): 
“Jewish Law rescued the honor of women in the State of Israel 
from the dread of the ‘democratic’ norm, taken from English 
law, by which a husband has the right to rape his wife. The 
ancient Jewish norm, established thousands of years ago, es- 
tablished that a woman is not ‘a captive in the hands of her 
husband; and thus protects the rights and dignity of a woman. 
This is the law that is appropriate for the State of Israel as a 
Jewish and democratic state, Jewish before democratic.” 


A Woman's Economic Rights 

The mutual respect that must be demonstrated between hus- 
band and wife in their personal relations has already been 
noted. A number of examples of creativity regarding the sta- 
tus of women in the area of economic rights should also be 
noted. They include: the independence of a woman's economic 
status; her right to compensation at the time of divorce; joint 
property rights in assets acquired during the marriage (see 
also Elon, Maamad ha-Ishah, pp. 229-54). These topics have 
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involved in the company’s tough tactics. In 2000, at the age 
of 43, Ballmer became executive vice president of sales and 
support, where he drove all activities related to Microsoft’s 
sales, support, and marketing, and president, responsible for 
broadening the leadership of the company and positioning it 
to take advantage of future growth opportunities. But Ballmer 
also became known for his blunt, aggressive style. By 2002, 
Microsoft had a stock market valuation of $250 billion, and 
Ballmer was one of the leading businessmen in the world. He 
was also instrumental in making more than 10,000 Microsoft 
employees millionaires through stock options. According to 
EA. Maxwell’s biography, which was unauthorized, Ballmer 
“didn't turn his back on his Jewish heritage, even when doing 
so might have benefited him.” 

[Stewart Kampel (24 ed.)] 


BALLY, DAVICION (1809-1884), merchant and banker, a 
leader of the Sephardi community of Bucharest and its pres- 
ident for some time and a fighter for emancipation. Bally, 
who was self-educated, promoted *Haskalah among Sephardi 
Jewry in Romania, tending to favor assimilation into Roma- 
nian culture. In 1836 he was appointed treasurer of the police, 
a position which he held on an honorary basis for ten years; 
at the same time he was sympathetic to the national revolu- 
tionary movement in Walachia. Bally called for administra- 
tive reforms in the Sephardi community and for new methods 
of educating Jewish youth. In 1861, when a boys’ school was 
founded in the Sephardi community of Bucharest, Bally was 
appointed president of the executive committee. He empha- 
sized the study of Romanian in the community school and 
also proposed the establishment of an educational framework 
for girls. However, his proposals and reforms encountered 
strong opposition; some were not accepted at all, while the 
remainder were short-lived. Bally fought against antisemitism 
and published articles in defense of the Jews in the press; as a 
result of his intervention the governor (Caimacam) of Wala- 
chia withdrew a sharply anti-Jewish work from circulation in 
1858. When anti-Jewish policy was enforced after 1866 by the 
government led by the former revolutionaries of 1848, Bally 
unsuccessfully attempted to influence them to abandon it. In 
1882 Bally went to Erez Israel to spend his last years there and 
died in Jerusalem. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Massof, Davicion Bally, revolutio- 
narul de la 1848 (19352); A. Niculescu, Aux raciness de la democra- 
tie en Roumanie: “Pruncul Roman” (= L’Enfant Roumaine), premier 
journal libre roumain, chronique de la revolution valaque de 1848, 1 
(2002), 325-57. 


[Eliyahu Feldman / Lucian-Zeev Herscovici (2"4 ed.)] 


BALLY, ISAAC DAVID (1842-1922), Romanian rabbi and 
educator, son of the banker Davicion *Bally. Born in Bucha- 
rest, Bally received a traditional Jewish Sephardi education 
together with a modern one. He later studied at the Rabbini- 
cal Seminary of Breslau and was ordained as a rabbi. He was 
influenced by the ideas of Rabbi Zacharias *Frankel and at- 
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tempted to apply them to the Sephardi and general Jewish mi- 
lieu of Romania. Bally also received a doctor of philosophy 
degree from Breslau University. After returning to Bucharest 
he taught Jewish religion and Hebrew language and became 
the principal of the modern girls’ school of the Sephardi com- 
munity and secretary of the Hevra Kaddisha Association of the 
Sephardi Jews. Because of his dual cultural background - Se- 
phardi and Ashkenazi — he could serve institutions associated 
with both communities for the good of all Romanian Jews. In 
1881 he became secretary of the “Infratirea Zion” Association, 
which later became *Bnai Brith. In 1886 the Julius Barasch 
Jewish Historical Society was founded in his home and he be- 
came its librarian and treasurer. In these offices he fought for 
the emancipation of the Romanian Jews and for their return 
to Jewish life. In 1882-85 he published five textbooks on Ju- 
daism in the Romanian language for pupils of Jewish schools. 
Bally also published popular books on halakhah (marriage 
and family purity) and Jewish history for Romanian-speak- 
ing Jews, manuals of biblical Hebrew, and a manual of Ju- 
deo-Spanish for Sephardi Jewish children. He also published 
a translation and commentary in Romanian on the Passover 
Haggadah (1902). Some of his didactic and moralistic works 
remained unpublished. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Siniol, Portrete si schite sefarde (1981), 
95-101; L.Z. Herscovici, in: SAHIR, 8 (2003), 25-59. 


[Lucian-Zeev Herscovici (2™ ed.)] 


BALMES, ABRAHAM BEN MEIR DE (c. 1440-1523), phy- 
sician, philosopher, translator, and grammarian. His grand- 
father, also called Abraham de Balmes (d. 1489), mentioned 
repeatedly in the royal records between 1463 and 1480, was 
court physician to King Ferdinand 1 of Naples (1472). Balmes 
was born in Lecce, southern Italy, and obtained doctorates in 
medicine and philosophy at the University of Naples in 1492 
by special permission of Pope Innocent vit. In 1510 when 
the Jews were expelled from Naples, Balmes appears to have 
gone to northern Italy. Later he became personal physician to 
Cardinal Domenico Grimani, who was deeply interested in 
Hebrew literature. Under Grimani’s auspices, Balmes trans- 
lated the works of a number of medieval Arabic authors from 
their Hebrew versions into Latin. These included the Liber de 
Mundo (On the Quadrant) of Ibn al-Hayham (11' century), 
the Epistola expeditionis based on a philosophical work by 
Avempace, Geminus’ work on astronomy under the title “In- 
troduction to Ptolemy’s Almagest,’ *Averroes’ “Epitome of Ar- 
istotle’s Organon,’ “Middle Commentary on the Topics,’ and 
on “Sophistical Refutation,” part of De Substantia Orbis, and 
logical questions by Averroes and other Arabic authors. The 
translation of the “Long Commentary on Aristotle’s Posterior 
Analytics” published in Venice about 1520 seems to have been 
part of a more ambitious project which was to have included, 
besides other versions, an original philosophical work of his 
own (Liber de demonstratione Abrami de Balmes), no longer 
extant. Balmes’ Averroistic materials were incorporated in the 
standard 16'-century edition of Aristotle, published in Venice 
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been discussed at length in the entry *Husband and Wife, 
*Maintenance, *Ketubbah, and others. 

In terms of halakhic creativity and the protection of the 
status of women in Judaism, a fundamental principle is that 
“a woman is not considered her husband’s daily laborer in 
exchange for maintenance.” According to halakhah, a man 
is obligated to provide his wife with maintenance (not only 
food, but also medical expenses, raiment, lodging and all her 
other necessaries), and in exchange is entitled to the benefit 
of her handiwork (Yad, Ishut 12:1-4). The woman may, of her 
own choice, waive her maintenance, keeping for herself the 
proceeds of her handiwork. The husband does not have the 
parallel right: he cannot deny his wife maintenance by waiv- 
ing the benefit of her handiwork. 

Creative decisions regarding the woman's status were also 
given with respect to property relations between husband and 
wife. This began in the rulings of the rabbinical courts in the 
19408, even before the establishment of the State of Israel. The 
issue is discussed in ca 2/77 Azugi v. Azugi, PD 33(3) 1, 17ff 
[henceforth: Azugi] and in ca 630/79, Lieberman v. Lieberman, 
PD 35(4) 359, 372-73. Justice Elon summarizes the issue as fol- 
lows (Hakikah Datit (1968), pp. 165-67): 


One of the great innovations of the rabbinical courts in the area 
of divorce law is the wife’s right to receive a certain financial 
sum at the time of divorce, in addition to her kettubah. This sum 
varies according to the circumstances of the particular case. The 
rabbinical courts refer to this additional sum as compensation. 
According to the accepted law prior to this innovation, except 
for in certain cases, at the time of divorce a woman was enti- 
tled to receive her kettubbah and to take back the property that 
she had brought into the marriage. This property included: (a) 
nikhsei zon barzel — that part of the woman’s property that the 
couple agree will be given to the almost total ownership of the 
husband, to the extent of his accepting responsibility for any 
damage caused thereto, and which, upon the termination of the 
marriage, the woman would receive the value of in accordance 
with the sum stipulated in the kettubah; and (b) nikhsei melog - 
that part of the woman's property whose principal remains in 
the wife's ownership even after the marriage, but whose fruits 
(the proceeds of the principal) belong to the husband. The hus- 
band bears no responsibility for damage to nikhsei melog. Upon 
dissolution of the marriage - whether by death or divorce - the 
woman receives the value of the nikhsei melog at the time of ter- 
mination of the marriage. Hence, if their value rises, she profits, 
and if their value decreases, she loses. The halakhah did not rec- 
ognize the wife's right to receive, at the time of divorce, a share 
of the assets accumulated during the period of the marriage, 
unless the parties had an agreement to that effect, even though 
these assets often come into existence through the combined 
efforts of husband and wife. This problem has troubled every 
legal system, and the Knesset considered various private bills 
regarding a married couple’s joint property. It was against this 
background that the institution of monetary compensation 
awarded to a woman at the time of divorce came into being 
through the rulings of the rabbinical courts. 


Another innovation related to the woman’s economic rights 
was the establishment, through the rulings of the Israel Su- 
preme Court (Azugi ibid.), of the principle of partnership in 
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property acquired during marriage according to Jewish Law. 
The law regarding partnership in property was created and de- 
veloped by the justices of the Supreme Court on the basis of 
the presumed intention of the two spouses to join their assets, 
and does not follow automatically from the marital bond be- 
tween them. This bond serves as the background for the cou- 
ple’s conduct and for additional factors in the lives of the mar- 
ried couple that serve as the basis for the legal presumption 
of partnership in their assets. The legal reasoning that gives 
validity to the partnership in assets lies in the presumption of 
implied agreement that may be inferred from these facts and 
circumstances. This presumption draws its legal force from the 
fundamental principles of Jewish Law regarding freedom of 
contract and power of custom - in all its various forms - that 
finds expression in tendencies in Israeli society and in the cre- 
ative and decisive power of presumptions. 


Succession Rights of Daughters and Wives 

The issue of succession in Jewish Law was treated in the en- 
try *Succession. The daughter’s standing as lawful heir of her 
father’s estate went through many stages of development and 
creativity: beginning with the story of the daughters of Zelo- 
phehad, who claimed that, as their father had died without 
leaving a son, and that unless they inherited him, his name 
would disappear from his family, because his estate would not 
remain within his family (Num. 27:1-11; 36:1-12); continuing 
in talmudic law, through the periods of the geonim, the me- 
dieval and early modern authorities; and down to the post- 
Emancipation period, in the various centers of Jewish life. The 
influences of the diverse socio-economic realities at the vari- 
ous stages are evident. Prior to the establishment of the State 
of Israel, the inheritance rights of daughters were discussed 
by the two chief rabbis, Herzog and Ouziel. The issue found 
its resolution in Succession Law, 5725 - 1965, which recognizes 
no distinction between sons and daughters (see Maamad ha- 
Ishah, pp. 255-78). 

According to the early halakhah, the husband is heir to 
his wife's estate, but the wife is not a legal heir to that of her 
husband (Yad, Nahalot 1.8). By rabbinic enactment, a widow 
is entitled to reside in the same apartment in which she lived 
with her husband, and to receive the same maintenance from 
his estate as she was entitled to receive during his lifetime. 
These provisions apply automatically, even if the husband 
did not explicitly commit himself to them in his wife’s ketub- 
bah. This issue underwent many changes over the course of 
the generations. In the Ordinances of the rabbinical courts of 
the Land of Israel of 5703 (1943) (Ordinance 174, 182-183), the 
rabbinical court agreed that the husband’s estate be divided 
in accordance with the Mandatory Succession Order of 1923, 
which awards a woman a share in the estate (see: Maamad 
ha-Ishah, pp. 279-96). 


The Right to Vote and the Right to Be Elected to Public 
Office 

THE RULING IN THE SHAKDIEL CASE. The issue of a wom- 
an’s right to vote and to be elected to public office was dis- 
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cussed in the Shakdiel case (Hc 87/153 Leah Shakdiel v. Minister 
of Religious Affairs et al., PD 42(2) 221). This ruling is the sub- 
ject of a detailed discussion in Maamad ha-Ishah (pp. 51-101), 
which opens as follows: 


The ruling in the Shakdiel case, which was given in May 1988, 
prior to the passing of Basic Law: Human Dignity and Liberty 
in 1992, constitutes a classic example of the need for creative 
interpretation for the resolution of new problems arising in dif- 
ferent times and places, and the method of this interpretation. 
Through an analysis of this ruling, we learn about differences 
in opinion among the halakhic authorities regarding the ne- 
cessity and appropriateness of fitting a particular issue in the 
world of halakhah into the new social reality in which they are 
living. The great creativity evident in their method may serve 
as an important source of inspiration as we occupy ourselves 
with the question of the synthesis of the Jewish heritage with 
the needs of a modern democratic state. 

Mrs. Leah Shakdiel - a resident of the town of Yeroham 
in the Negev, a teacher of Judaic studies, an Orthodox Jewess 
and a member of the Yeroham Municipal Council - turned to 
the Israeli Supreme Court sitting as the High Court of Justice 
regarding the decision that had been taken to disqualify her 
from serving as a member of the religious council of Yeroham. 
The claim of the respondents to the petition - the Municipal 
Council, the local rabbi, the Minister of Religious Affairs and 
the Committee of Ministers — was that a tradition exists, accord- 
ing to which women are not to be nominated for membership 
in a religious council. This was supported by an opinion of the 
Council of the Chief Rabbinate that women may not be perma- 
nent members of religious councils. The concern was likewise 
raised that Mrs. Shakdiel’s membership would disrupt the or- 
derly course of activity of the religious council. 

After examining all the factual material before him and 
the claims and arguments of the parties, and after taking note 
of the sources of halakhah and Jewish Law, and the legal ma- 
terial of the laws of the Knesset and the rulings of the courts, 
Justice Elon concluded that Mrs. Shakdiel’s petition should be 
allowed. The ruling therefore stated: “We therefore decide that 
she (i.e., Shakdiel) shall be included in the membership of the 
Yeroham religious council, as a nominee on behalf of the mu- 
nicipal council, as her nomination had been presented to the 
Minister of Religious Affairs with the formation of the reli- 
gious council” 


The Bible, the Talmud, and later sources mention distin- 
guished women - prophetesses, judges, queens, and wise and 
scholarly woman. These were isolated incidents; the guiding 
rule - one of great significance in the edifice of the Jewish 
family over the generations - was: “All the glory of the king’s 
daughter is within” (Ps. 45:14). This verse was taken to mean 
that a woman earns merit by educating her children and man- 
aging her home, and that it is not womanly to be involved in 
public affairs. A clear and concise expression of this theme is 
found in Maimonides’ reading of Deuteronomy 17:15: “You 
shall set a king over you’ “One does not place a woman on the 
throne, as it said: ‘a king over you’ - and not a queen. Likewise, 
for all offices in Israel, only a man may be appointed” (Yad, 
Melakhim 1.5). Maimonides’ opinion that men alone may be 
appointed to public office, and not women, was the accepted 
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position for many years. This was the customary and accepted 
norm in the general social and economic realms as well. This 
position was subjected to question in light of changing time 
and place at the beginning of the previous century, when the 
question arose whether women should be granted the right 
of franchise. The question arose primarily in relation to elec- 
tions of the institutions of self-government of the Jewish com- 
munity in the Land of Israel just after the end of World War 1. 
It might be recalled that, until then, women had been denied 
the right to vote in most countries throughout the world, and 
that it was only during the latter half of the 1910s that women 
were given full rights to vote and to stand for election in most 
states and provinces of the United States and Canada, and in 
Russia, England, and Germany. In some countries, such as 
France, this right was only granted as recently as 1944, and in 
Switzerland as late as 1971. 

The views of the rabbinical scholars on this issue fell into 
three camps. The majority opinion was that women should 
not be granted election rights, whether active, i-e., the right to 
vote, or passive, i.e., the right to be elected. Some of the authori- 
ties held that women have active election rights but not passive 
ones. A third camp was of the opinion that there is nothing in 
the halakhah to prevent women from exercising both active 
and passive election rights — that is, women may both vote for 
and be elected to public and governmental office. 

Rabbi Abraham Isaac ha-Kohen Kook, chief rabbi of the 
Land of Israel, one of the leading halakhic authorities and think- 
ers of the Zionist movement, belonged to the camp that denied 
women both active and passive election rights (see: Maamarei 
ha-Raayah, Kovez Maamarim me-et ha-Raayah Kook zazal, 
Jerusalem 1984, pp. 189-94). Rabbi Kook discussed the mat- 
ter from three perspectives: in terms of the law - whether it is 
permitted or forbidden; in terms of public welfare - whether 
or not granting women the right of franchise will bring good to 
the community; and in terms of the ideal —- whether our moral 
consciousness obligates granting election rights or denies it. 
From the legal perspective, Rabbi Kook followed the earlier 
halakhic authorities in maintaining that the duty of public ser- 
vice is imposed on men, and not on women. He was also con- 
cerned about problems of modesty stemming from a mingling 
of the sexes in public life. As to the public welfare, Rabbi Kook 
advocated maintenance of the connection with the sources of 
Judaism and the Bible, in the name of which the nations of the 
world recognized at that time the rights of the people of Israel 
to the land of Israel. “As regards the ideal status of women” - 
that is, absolute equality of men and women - Rabbi Kook says 
that “that was a vision for the future... that is as yet entirely un- 
reflected in contemporary cultural life, which is corrupt from 
within, even though it sparkles from without.” Out of concern 
about injury to the delicate fabric of life and the balance be- 
tween family life and public life, Rabbi Kook had reservations 
about granting election rights to women. In his usual manner, 
he based his decision not only on abstract halakhic principles, 
but upon his understanding of the delicate balance in the social 
reality of his time. This position was also advocated by Rabbi 
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Hayyim Ozer Grodzinski, of Vilna, Lithuania, and Rabbi Israel 
Meir ha-Kohen of Radin, near Vilna. 

An entirely different approach was taken in a responsum 
written by Rabbi Ben Zion Ouziel, chief Sephardi rabbi of the 
Land of Israel (see Resp. Mishpatei Uziel, vol. 3, HM, no. 6). Re- 
garding active election rights, Rabbi Uziel argued that there is 
no halakhic rule, implicit or explicit, that denies such rights. 
As for passive election rights, he was of the opinion that the 
position of Maimonides, according to which “ only a man may 
be appointed for all offices in Israel” only applies to appoint- 
ments by the Sanhedrin. Regarding a woman's eligibility for 
public office, however, there is no question of appointment, but 
only of acceptance. For by means of the elections a majority 
of the community expresses its opinion, consent, and trust as 
regards the elected persons, empowering them to supervise all 
public affairs; “even Maimonides admits that there is no hint of 
prohibition in this respect.’ As for the considerations of public 
welfare and modesty, Rabbi Ouziel wrote that: 


Reason would have it that there is no licentiousness in any seri- 
ous conference or useful discussion; and every day, men meet 
with women on commercial business and negotiate with each 
other, yet none of this produces any alarm or outcry. Indeed, 
even those given to sexual abandon do not contemplate forbid- 
den acts while they are seriously bent on their business affairs. 
The admonition of our Rabbis, ‘Do not converse too much 
with a woman’ (Mishnah, Avot 1:5), refers to unnecessary idle 
talk, the kind of conversation that leads to sin. It does not ap- 
ply, however, to a conversation or debate about important pub- 
lic affairs; and sitting together for the purpose of public work, 
which is Divine service, does not engender sinful habits or lead 
to levity. The entire Jewish people, men and women, are holy 
and are not to be suspected of breaching the bounds of mod- 
esty and morality... In conclusion: (a) A woman has the full 
right [to participate in] elections so that she may be obligated 
to obey the representatives chosen to lead the people. (b) A 
woman can also be elected if the community consents and so 
legislates (supra, pp. 34-35). 


Other views expressed on this issue were based on a dif- 
ferent analysis of the social reality of the period, through 
which women were granted an allowance to vote and to be 
elected to public office by distinguished Rabbis (Shakdiel 
case, pp. 251-54). A different line of reasoning appeared in a 
responsum by Rabbi Yehiel Weinberg, who served as head of 
the Rabbinical Seminary in Berlin (Resp. Seridei Esh, vol. 2, 
no. 52, vol. 3 no. 105). He writes: 


“With respect to your question of women's election rights, Rabbi 
D.Z. Hoffman allowed them to vote but not to be elected; but 
the Rabbis in the Land of Israel, as well as Hafez Hayyim and 
Rabbi Hayyim Ozer Grodzinski and others, barred even this 
active election right. On the other hand, Chief Rabbi Ouziel, 
in his Resp. Mishpatei Uziel, permits women to both vote and to 
stand for election. So why should I thrust myself into the con- 
troversy between those who permit and those who prohibit; let 
time take its course and render the decision? 


Justice Elon interpreted this position as follows (Shakdiel 
case, pp. 260-61): 
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That expression should not be regarded as an evasion of deci- 
sion-making duty; rather, it embodies one of the methods em- 
ployed in halakhic decision-making. As is known, custom is one 
of the sources of halakhah. At times custom serves to decide 
the law where there are different opinions among the halakhic 
authorities; sometimes it decides the law on a question that has 
arisen in practice and to which there is no known answer in 
the existing halakhah (a lacuna); and at times custom not only 
adds to the existing halakhah but even alters one of its rules. 
This latter function of custom is limited to civil or monetary law 
alone and, with certain exceptions, does not apply to matters 
of religious law (issur)... As for the role of custom in deciding 
the religious law where there are differences of opinion among 
the halakhic authorities, it states in the Talmud, in response to 
the question of how to decide the law when the authorities are 
divided: “Go out and see what the people are doing” (Ber. 45a; 
Eruv. 14b; TJ Peah 7:5). “Let time take its course and render the 
decision,” as Rabbi Weinberg put it, is thus an accepted method 
of decision-making: let the ultimate ruling be in accordance 
with the custom followed by the public. (See *Custom.) 


Rabbi Moses Feinstein also discussed this issue in the course 
of a responsum (Resp. Iggerot Moshe, yD, vol. 2, no. 44) regard- 
ing “the widow ofa scholar who was a kashrut supervisor, who 
has been left penniless and lacking means of sustenance for 
her orphan sons. She being a modest woman and truly God- 
fearing, and also wise, understanding, and responsible, [the 
question is] whether one may rely upon her to take the place 
of her husband as a supervisor, in this manner to provide for 
herself and her sons.” Rabbi Feinstein ruled that “there is no 
reason for apprehension regarding her trustworthiness, for 
if she is regarded as a worthy woman who knows and un- 
derstands how and what to supervise, she may be relied on” 
Further on, Rabbi Feinstein concludes that, while the office 
of kashrut supervisor is a position of authority, a woman may 
nevertheless be appointed to this office. In Rabbi Feinstein’s 
view, Maimonides’ ruling that only men may be appointed to 
an “office” is not based on any Talmudic source, but represents 
“his own reasoning,’ and there were many authorities who dis- 
agreed. “Therefore, because of the widow’s great need for her 
sustenance and that of her orphan sons, one may rely on those 
who disagree with Maimonides and appoint her as a supervi- 
sor in her husband's stead” (Shakdiel, pp. 261-62). 

The ruling on the sensitive matter of the Shakdiel, which 
was based on Jewish Law, concludes as follows: 


We are aware of the sensitivity of the halakhic, social, and pub- 
lic aspects of the matter. We are also aware of the grave reser- 
vations entertained by those entrusted by law with the power 
of decision, who have rightly sought to avoid an ideological or 
quasi-halakhic confrontation with the halakhic authorities in 
Israel today... But none of this is sufficient to free us from the 
decree of the Israeli law which prohibits discrimination against 
the petitioner that would exclude her from membership in the 
Yeroham religious council... It pains us that the decision [of 
the Chief Rabbinate of Israel] was not in favor of the petitioner, 
even though a decision in her favor would have the sanction of 
the halakhah, according to the opinion of prominent authori- 
ties” (Shakdiel pp. 271-72). 
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The Halakhah and Women’s Study of Torah 

THE RULING IN THE NAGAR CASE. Another example of cre- 
ativity regarding the status of women in our time - which was 
also the subject of judicial rulings - relates to the study and 
teaching of Torah by women and to women. In the halakhah, 
this issue also relates to the issue of parent-child relations (see 
*Parent and Child). The issue of Torah study and the related 
issue of parent-child relations was subject to the judicial rul- 
ings of the Israeli Supreme Court, especially in the Nagar case, 
which was brought before a “Special Tribunal” composed of 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court Meir Shamgar, Deputy 
Chief Justice Menachem Elon, and dayyan of the Rabbinical 
Court of Appeals Rabbi Joseph Kapah (st 81/1, Yehiel Nagar 
v. Orah Nagar, PD 38(1) 365 (henceforth Nagar)). The case be- 
gan as a question of parent-child relations, but it came to in- 
clude a comprehensive discussion of the issue of women and 
Torah study — both learning and teaching. It should be noted 
that the Nagar ruling relates to the status of women in the do- 
mestic-social setting, whereas the ruling in the Shakdiel case 
(which was given after the Nagar ruling) relates to the status 
of women in the public setting. The question to be decided in 
the Nagar case was: who has the right to decide about a child’s 
education, his father or his mother? The case involved a di- 
vorced couple who disagreed about the educational system 
in which to enroll their children. The father, who was newly 
Orthodox, wished to enroll his children in the religious edu- 
cational system, whereas the mother who continued her pre- 
vious life-style, objected. The rabbinical court ruled that since 
halakhah imposes the obligation to educate his children on 
the father, he is entitled to decide on the type of education. In 
the framework of this case, the Supreme Court discussed two 
issues: the one, a parent's right and obligation to decide on a 
child’s school; and the second, Torah study for women. 


A PARENT'S RIGHT AND OBLIGATION TO DECIDE ON A 
CHILD’S EDUCATION. Justice Elon opened his discussion 
regarding the right and obligation to decide about a child’s 
education as follows: 


With all due respect, it seems to me that the unequivocal asser- 
tion of the rabbinical court, that the obligation to educate his 
children devolves upon the father, and therefore it is he who 
has the exclusive right to decide on the form of that education, 
would not have withstood appeal in the Rabbinical Court of Ap- 
peals, had such an appeal ever been heard. Not only does this 
assertion contradict the Women’s Equal Rights Law regarding 
equal rights of guardianship of the father and the mother, which 
requires that equal consideration be given to the preferences of 
the father and the mother regarding their children’s education; 
with all due respect, it seems to me that this assertion does not 
even correspond to the accepted view on this issue in the world 
of halakhah of our time. 


The ruling notes that various medieval authorities were of the 
opinion that Rabbi Johanan and Resh Lakish disagree on the 
question whether the obligation to educate a child in the per- 
formance of mizvot falls exclusively upon the father or also 
upon the mother (Naz. 28b; and Meiri, Bet ha-Behirah, ad 
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loc.). Modern authorities also disagree on this matter (see: R. 
Abraham Danzig, Hayyei Adam, Sect. 66, no. 2: “A father is ob- 
ligated to educate his son and daughter, and some say that the 
duty of education applies to the mother as well”; Rabbi Jacob 
Ettlinger, Arukh le-Ner, Suk. 2b). Moreover, the primary bur- 
den of education usually falls upon the mothers, “who send 
their children to school, oversee them to assure that they en- 
gage in Torah study, show them compassion when they come 
home from school, and encourage them with treats to desire 
Torah study” (Rabbi Jonah Gerondi, Iggeret ha-Teshuvah, 
no. 72). Mothers also bear greater responsibility for rebuk- 
ing their children than do fathers, “because they are available 
and found more often at home” (Rabbi Isaiah Horowitz, She- 
nei Luhot ha-Berit, Shaar ha-Otiyot, Derekh Erez). A mother’s 
obligation finds explicit mention in Scripture: “My son, hear 
the instruction of your father, and do not forsake the Torah 
of your mother” (Prov. 1:8). 

The right and duty to educate a child is a central factor 
with respect to his custody. In the context of custody rights, 
according to halakhah, the term education, includes, in ad- 
dition to Torah study, vocational training and, most impor- 
tantly, fashioning the child’s personality. It is thus that hal- 
akhic scholars account for the assumption that the daughter 
must always be with her mother and, above the age of six, 
the son with his father: “For just as a mother will instruct her 
daughter in the way of girls, so a father will instruct his son 
what befits him” (Rabbenu Yeroham, Toledot Adam ve-Havah, 
Sefer Havah, Sect. 23:3); “And he must teach him the method 
of study and the ways of men” (Resp. Rashba, ha-Meyuhas la- 
Ramban, no. 38; see also Resp. Radbaz, vol. 1, no.429). This is 
the basis for the ruling of the Rabbinical Court of Appeals that 
the distinction between boys and girls with respect to custody 
of a child over the age of six applies even when the parents 
are not religiously observant: “Even in a case where the two 
parties fail to educate their children toward the practice and 
study of Torah, the obligation of a father to his son and the 
right of the son vis-a-vis his father, is that the son should be 
near his father and in close connection with him, so that he 
may strengthen his masculine identity and character traits” 
(Rabbinical Appeal 33/39, p. 259, following R. Kapah). More- 
over, as for a son’s education, “a father can teach his son what 
he is obligated to teach him, even if he is not with him, e.g., 
by hiring a teacher or apprenticing him to a craftsman” (re- 
sponsum of R. Isaac Molina, published from a manuscript by 
Abraham David, Kiryat Sefer 44 (1969), 557). This has spe- 
cial significance in our day, when a child’s education, in all 
its various forms, takes place in a wide variety of educational 
institutions. Thus, the Rabbinical Court of Appeals issued a 
ruling relating to the aforementioned distinction and making 
reference to a disagreement between Maimonides and Rabbi 
Abraham of Posquiéres (Yad, Ishut 21.17): “However, regard- 
ing a son who studies Torah, surely Maimonides writes... that 
the teacher must teach them all day long and part of the night, 
in order to train them to study during the day and at night... 
Thus, the father is not left with any time to teach his son, but 
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only that he should be under his supervision for eating and 
sleeping, and regarding this it may be argued that the father 
has no priority over the mother” (File (Jerusalem) 24/42, p. 17, 
per R. Abraham Shapira). 

This was also the conclusion in the Nagar case (p. 403): 
“While these arguments were put forward regarding the right 
of custody over the son, they also have considerable impli- 
cations for the question of the priority given to the father to 
decide the form of [his son’s] education-schooling. Since the 
child’s education is no longer provided personally by the fa- 
ther, and it is not the father who teaches him, but rather the 
teachers in his school and his rabbis, it stands to reason that 
these should act as the agents of both the parents and with 
their consent.” 


TORAH STUDY FOR WOMEN. According to the halakhah in 
the Mishnah and Talmud, a father must teach his son Torah, 
but a mother is exempted from this obligation (Kid. 29a, 
Mishnah and Gemara ibid.). This law is summarized by Mai- 
monides (Yad, Talmud Torah 1:1): “Women... are exempt from 
the study of Torah; but a father is required to teach his minor 
son Torah; as it is said: “You shall teach them to your sons and 
speak of then’ (Deut. 11:19). A woman is not required to teach 
her son, since only those who are obligated to study are also 
obligated to teach” 

As early as in the tannaitic period, differing views were 
expressed regarding this “triple” exemption of women - the 
exemption of a mother with respect to teaching her son, of a 
woman with respect to study, and of a daughter with respect 
to being taught by her father. According to Ben Azzai, “One 
is obligated to teach his daughter Torah,” while Rabbi Eliezer 
ben Horcanus took the view, “Whoever teaches his daughter 
Torah is considered as if he taught her tiflut” — licentiousness 
(M., Sot. 3:4). Although various talmudic and post-talmudic 
sources have spoken in praise of wise and learned women, the 
view of Rabbi Eliezer came to be accepted as the law. 

With the passage of time, the law on this subject un- 
derwent a number of changes; the prohibition against teach- 
ing Torah to women was constructed more narrowly, both in 
terms of the subjects permitted to be taught (the Written Law 
and various laws with practical relevance) and how deeply 
the material should be taught. The halakhah established that 
a woman is under no obligation to study Torah, and therefore 
is not obligated to teach Torah. This was essentially the situ- 
ation until different rulings and conceptions penetrated the 
world of halakhah, a small number over the course of history, 
and far more in recent generations. 

The social changes that have transpired in recent times 
have had an evident and far-reaching effect on halakhic deci- 
sion making regarding Torah study for woman and by women. 
Rabbi Zalman Sorotzkin, one of the leading authorities in the 
world of yeshivot, has ruled: “Recent times are not like earlier 
times: in earlier times, Jewish families lived according to the 
rules of the Shulhan Arukh, and it was possible to learn the 
entire Torah from daily life at home... But today... not only 
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is it permitted to teach Torah and reverence towards God to 
the daughters of our generation, but there is an absolute duty 
to do so, as we have explained; and it is a great mitzvah to es- 
tablish schools for girls to implant in their hearts a pure faith 
and [to teach them] Torah and the commandments...” (Rabbi 
Zalman Sorotzkin, Moznayim la-Mishpat, 1955, sec. 42). 

Halakhic decision-making does not break completely 
with the existing halakhah, but rather limits it, and distin- 
guishes between prior and newly developing halakhah. In 
light of the contemporary social and ideological reality that 
is undergoing fundamental changes, women today are inte- 
grated in all areas of activity, in the academic world, in the 
business world, and in all social life. This reality is no longer 
commensurate with the conclusions drawn in a different time 
and under different circumstances, based upon the principle 
of “All the glory of the king’s daughter is within” (Ps. 45:14). 
Familiarity with and knowledge of the halakhic sources is 
necessary for both men and women in order to deal with the 
challenges of the time. For this reason the prohibition to teach 
one’s daughter Torah has been restricted. Rabbi Moshe Malka, 
head of the rabbinical court of Petah Tikvah, summarized the 
matter as follows: “Rabbi Eliezer would certainly admit that it 
is not at all forbidden to teach a woman even the Oral Law, so 
that she may be able to exercise care in observing all the laws 
of the Torah that pertain to her work and activities. Indeed, 
it is our duty to educate her to the fullest extent possible...” 
(Resp. Mikveh ha-Mayyim, vol. 3, YD, no. 21). 

The permission granted to women to study Torah, which 
has been understood by some as an obligation, was expanded 
in a ruling of Justice Elon, with the agreement of Dayyan 
Kapah, to also include an obligation imposed on the woman 
to teach her children Torah (Nagar, pp. 406-7): 


In summary, as we have seen, the law that a father is obligated 
to teach his son Torah, but the mother is exempt, is based on 
the law that the father himself is obligated to study Torah, and 
the woman is exempt from such self-study, following the rule 
that only one whose duty it is to learn has a duty to teach. In 
our day, after such an fundamental change has taken place, that 
not only is there no prohibition, but women are even obligated 
to study Torah, and women not only study for themselves, but 
also teach the children of others, the conclusion seems to fol- 
low that the obligation to teach a son Torah falls equally upon 
the father and the mother, following the rule that whoever has 
the duty to learn has also the duty to teach. All the more so 
this is true when we are dealing with fulfilling the obligation 
by way of expressing an opinion regarding the school to which 
the son should be sent. And were I not hesitant, I would say 
that the Rabbinical Court of Appeals, had it been asked to deal 
with obligation of educating children, both sons and daughters, 
would have concluded that it is a joint right and obligation fall- 
ing upon both parents, subject of course to the special education 
that a father must give to his son and a mother to her daughter 
through understanding of and identification with the children 
of their own gender. 


WOMEN’S PRAYER. Another issue that the Supreme Court was 
asked to consider in connection with the status of women in 
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the world of halakhah was that of public prayer conducted by 
women (see: HC 257/89 Anat Hoffman et al v. the Trustee over 
the Western Wall et al.; and HC 90/2410, Susan Alter et al. v. 
the Minister of Religious Affairs, 48 (2) PD 265-358 (henceforth 
Women of the Wall); Elon, Maamad ha-Ishah, p. 119-193). 

The issue of women’s prayer, their obligation and their 
exemption, and other related topics, has been discussed at 
length in the literature of halakhah and Jewish thought. The 
discussion has greatly expanded in recent times in light of the 
social changes that have transpired. The halakhic questions 
that have arisen in this connection relate to the laws of prayer: 
First, is a woman permitted to wear a fallit? And second, is she 
permitted to carry a Torah scroll and read from it? These two 
questions relate to another issue, namely, the nature of public 
prayer conducted by women. 

Underlying these issues is the halakhic principle stating 
that women are exempt from time-bound positive command- 
ments, that is, those whose performance depends upon a fixed 
date or time (e.g., during the day and not at night, during par- 
ticular hours of the day, on specific days or festivals, and the 
like; M., Kid. 1:7; Kid. 32a; Maim. Yad, Avod. Zar. 12:3; Yad, 
Zizit 3:9; Sh. Ar., OH, 17:2; S.J. Berman, “The Status of Women 
in Halakhic Judaism, in: Tradition, 14 (1973) 11-13). Various 
rationales have been offered for this exemption (see, for exam- 
ple, R. Elyakim Ellinson, Bein ha-Ishah le-Yozerah: Ha-Ishah 
ve-ha-Mitzvot (vol. 1, second ed., Jerusalem, 1982), p. 30ff.) Ac- 
cording to the prevalent view, a woman is exempt from these 
obligations so as to make it easier for her to fulfill her role in 
the world, and not because of any inferiority in relation to 
the man. In the world of Judaism, the primary role assigned 
to a woman is to build the home and family - “All the glory 
of the king’s daughter is within” (Ps. 45:14). Hence, the Sages 
determined that any mitzvah, whose performance depends on 
a particular time, is not binding upon a woman, so as not to 
make it more difficult for her to fulfill that role. 

This rationale is already found in the halakhic literature 
of the Middle Ages (see: Sefer Abudraham ha-Shalem: Seder 
Tefillot shel Hol, Pt. 111, Birkot ha-Mitzvot), and was well-sum- 
marized by Rabbi Moses Feinstein (Resp. Iggerot Moshe, ou, 
pt. 4, no. 49): 


For most women in the world are not wealthy, and the bur- 
den of child-rearing, which is the most important work for 
God, blessed be He, and for the Torah... Women’s nature is 
more amenable to child-rearing, for which reason they were 
granted the leniency of not being obligated in Torah study and 
the time-bound positive commandments. Therefore, even if 
the circumstances of living in the world would change for all 
women, and for wealthy women at all times, and even were it 
possible to transfer child-raising to certain men and woman, as 
in our country - Torah law would not change, nor even rabbinic 
law. ... You must understand that this is not because women 
are lower in the level of holiness than men, for with respect to 
holiness they are equal to men regarding obligation in mitzvot. 
For the command of mitzvot is due only to the holiness found 
in Israel, and all the verses regarding holiness were said to the 
women as well. At the beginning of the conditions for receiving 
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the Torah: “You shall be My own treasure from among all peo- 
ples... and you shall be to Me... a holy nation.’ All this was said 
to the house of Jacob, namely, the women, and told to the chil- 
dren of Israel, that is, the men. And wherever you find the mat- 
ter of the holiness of Israel, it also refers to women. Therefore, 
women also recite blessings over the commandments, using the 
formula, “Who has sanctified us with His commandments,’ like 
men, even over those commandments that the Torah did not 
obligate her [to fulfill]. It is merely a leniency for some reason 
that God, blessed be He, wished to be lenient with them, as ex- 
plained above, but not because of some deficiency, God forbid. 
As for the obligations between husband and wife, the husband 
is obligated to honor his wife, and the wife her husband, with 
no distinction. And many women were prophetesses and they 
were governed by all the laws of prophecy like men. They are 
praised for many things, both in Scripture and in the words of 
the Sages, of blessed memory, even more so than men. There is 
no belittlement of their dignity or anything else in the fact that 
they are exempt from Torah study and the time-bound positive 
commandments. And there is no reason for resentment what- 
soever. This, you must explain over and over again” 


A unique rationale for the exemption regarding time-bound 
positive commandments given to women was suggested by 
Rabbi Samson Raphael Hirsch, pioneer of the school of Torah 
with derekh erez (in his commentary to Lev. 23:43): “Their ex- 
emption from time-bound positive commandments is most 
certainly not on account of their being considered in any way 
of lesser worth or importance. Rather, it seems to us much 
more likely that the Torah did not impose these command- 
ments upon women because it did not consider it necessary 
that they be demanded of women. God’s Torah takes it for 
granted that women have greater love and more devoted en- 
thusiasm for their God-serving calling, and that this calling 
involves less danger in their case than for men whose devo- 
tion to Torah is more exposed to the temptations which occur 
in the course of business and professional life. Accordingly, it 
does not find it necessary to give women these spurring re- 
minders to remain true to their calling, or warnings against 
weaknesses in their business lives. 

Justice Elon summarized the issue in his ruling in the 
Women of the Wall case (pp. 305-6): 


The “exemption” from time-bound positive commandments - 
such as public prayer, shofar blowing (on Rosh ha-Shanah) and 
taking the /ulav (on Sukkot) - does not deprive a woman of per- 
mission to fulfill these positive commandments if she so desires. 
According to many halakhic authorities, when a woman fulfills 
a time-bound positive commandment, she is also permitted to 
recite the same appropriate blessing as that said by men: “Who 
has sanctified us with His commandments and commanded 
us...” (Tosafot, Kid. 31a, s.v. delo mafkidna; Ramban, ad loc., 
s.v. man de-amar li; Ritva, novellae, ad loc., s.v. katvu ba-To- 
safot; Raavyah, vol. 2, no. 597). 


Based on the above, the halakhic authorities ruled that a 
woman who wishes to participate in congregational prayer 
is not counted toward a minyan, the required quorum of ten. 
This was based upon the reasonable and logical reason that 
one who is exempt from the mitzvah cannot be counted in the 
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obligatory quorum that constitutes the minyan. The same ra- 
tionale has been applied to a man who is exempt from mitz- 
vot under certain circumstances. Thus, for example, a person 
whose close relative died but has not yet been brought to burial 
is classified as an onen - a person in the initial stage of mourn- 
ing immediately after the death prior to the burial. During this 
period, he is exempt from the obligation to fulfill mitzvot, due 
to his emotional state and his preoccupation with the burial. 
According to many halakhic authorities, during this period 
of onenut, since he is exempt from the obligation to pray, he 
is not counted toward a minyan (Sheyarei Keneset ha-Gedo- 
lah, OH, 55; Hagahot Bet Yosef, 4; Resp. Parah Mateh Aharon, 
vol. 1, no. 19; Resp. Shevut Yaakov, vol. 2, no. 25). 

For this reason, women are counted toward the required 
quorum with respect to obligations that for one reason or an- 
other bind them (e.g., Megillah reading, public sanctification 
of God’s name, and others). Moreover, according to some 
halakhic authorities, women are obligated in prayer, but they 
are not obligated in congregational prayer (Ber. 20a—b; Maim. 
Yad, Tefillah 1:2; Sh. Ar., OH, 106:1-2, and Magen Avraham, 
ad loc., no. 2). 

There is a difference of opinion as to whether women 
are obligated in all three daily prayers - the Morning, Af- 
ternoon, and Evening services - or only in some of them. 
According to one of the most noted authorities of the past 
century, Rabbi Israel Meir of Radin, women are obligated to 
recite the morning and afternoon services (Mishneh Berurah 
on Sh. Ar., OH 106.4). Others are of the opinion that women 
are not at all obligated in prayer, given that it is a time-bound 
positive commandment. According to halakhah, a minyan of 
ten men is required in order to fulfill the obligation of com- 
munal prayer, and only in a minyan may “matters of holi- 
ness” — that is, prayers and blessings which sanctify God, such 
as kaddish, barekhu and kedushah — be recited (Meg. 23b), and 
only in a minyan does the prayer leader repeat the Amidah 
prayer. Women are not counted toward a minyan of ten, for 
reasons that we will explain below. There are other matters as 
well - e.g., the priestly blessing, the special zimmun recited 
in the presence of ten, and others — that require a quorum of 
ten men. The halakhic authorities disagree about the underly- 
ing rationale (see Maim., Yad, Tefilah 8:4—-6; Sh. Ar., OH, 55:1, 
69:1). As stated above, women are not counted toward the 
required minyan, except in certain special cases, according 
to certain halakhic authorities (see: A. Frimer, “Women and 
Minyan,’ in: Tradition, 23:4 (1988), pp. 54 ff; A. Weiss, Women 
at Prayer (1990 (13-56)). 

It follows from all the above that halakhah does not take 
a hierarchical or condescending attitude toward women. On 
the contrary, women have “greater affection and more devoted 
enthusiasm” than men, and it was unnecessary for time-bound 
positive commandments to be required of them. The halakhic 
exemption granted women is rooted in halakhah’s great atten- 
tiveness to the special circumstances of a womans life, the fact 
that the burden of child-rearing falls primarily on her shoul- 
ders. It is, therefore, clear that she is permitted to take part in 
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the observance of such mitzvot, even if she is not obligated to 
do so (see: D. Sperber, “Tefilat Nashim,; in Minhagei Yisrael 
(vol. 7, Jerusalem, 2003), pp. 68-81). 

Halakhah’s attitude toward the new phenomenon of- 
women’s “prayer groups” has been discussed in light of the 
sources cited above. The discussions begin with concrete hal- 
akhic questions, e.g., wearing a fallit and reading the Torah. 

Women are exempt from wearing zizit (ritual fringes) and 
wrapping themselves in a tallit, for this is a mitzvah that is con- 
sidered among the time-bound positive commandments, its ob- 
ligation being limited to daytime, as opposed to night. However, 
as stated earlier, while women are exempt from the obligation to 
fulfill time-bound positive commandments, they are permitted 
to do so. This applies to the mitzvah of zizit as well. In fact, it is 
in the context of his discussion of this mitzvah that Maimonides 
records the general principle. He states as follows (Yad, Zizit 
3:9): “Women... are exempted by scriptural law from the obli- 
gation of having fringes on their garments... If women... desire 
to wear garments with fringes, no objection is raised, but they 
do not recite the blessing. The same is the rule with respect to 
other positive precepts from the obligation of which women are 
exempt. If they wish to fulfill them without reciting the blessing, 
no objection is raised.” R. Abraham of Posquiéres agrees that 
women may fulfill such precepts (Hagahot ha-Rabad, ad loc.), 
and adds that they may even recite a blessing (see also Rabad’s 
comment to Sifra, Vayikra, parshata 2). 

There are divergent views in the world of halakhah re- 
garding whether or not women who fulfill time-bound posi- 
tive commandments of their own volition are permitted to 
recite a blessing. Rabbi Moses Feinstein, in the previously 
mentioned responsum (Resp. Iggerot Moshe, on, part 4, no. 
49) rules that, just as women are permitted in general to fulfill 
time-bound positive commandments and to recite a blessing 
over them, so too regarding zizit, “a woman who so desires 
may don a four-cornered garment that is different than a man’s 
garment, put fringes on it, and fulfill the mitzvah” But he adds 
a reservation that runs throughout the responsum: “Clearly, 
however, this only applies when her soul yearns to fulfill the 
precepts, even though she was not commanded. Since, how- 
ever, this is not her intention, but only an aspect of her protest 
against the Torah, this is not at all an act of mitzvah, but, on 
the contrary, a forbidden act, involving the heresy of believing 
that the laws of the Torah can be changed.” Justice Elon com- 
mented on this reasoning (Maamad ha-Ishah, pp. 131-32): 


“The requirement is that one must perform a mitzvah for the 
purpose of fulfilling the mitzvah, and not out of disregard for 
a halakhic rule, motivated by ‘the alien consideration’ of ob- 
jecting in principle to the exemption because it is offensive to 
women. In the world of halakhah this requirement serves as a 
firm foundation for legislating enactments, instituting customs 
and introducing changes into them. The litigants presented us 
with a letter written by Rabbi Tendler, Rabbi Feinstein’s son- 
in-law, clarifying his father-in-law’s position as to his concern 
that the women’s prayer groups are motivated by alien consid- 
erations, as stated above, and that the permission to wear a tallit 
applies only when it is clear that their intention is for the sake of 
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Heaven, without any questioning of Israel's Torah and customs. 
This argument is included among the moral understandings of 
the world of halakhah, which serve as a weighty factor in hal- 
akhah’s policy of decision-making in general, and in especially 
sensitive issues, like the one before us, in particular. 


In both earlier and more recent generations, there were women 
who were accustomed to wear a fallit and recite a blessing, 
with the approval of the halakhic authorities (see Y.Z. Kahana, 
Teshuvot, Pesakim u-Minhagim Maharam mi-Rotenburg, p. 141, 
no. 24; Resp. Zemah Zedek, on, no. 3, which goes into a full 
and detailed discussion of the issue; Y.M. Toledano, Ner ha- 
Maarav, p. 155; and see S. Ashkenazi, Ha-Ishah ba-Aspaklari- 
yat ha- Yahadut, 1953, vol. 1, p. 137). It was nevertheless not the 
general custom of women, at least not in recent generations, 
to wear zizit or enwrap themselves in a tallit, unlike the case 
regarding other time-bound positive commandments, such as 
blowing the shofar, waving the lulav, or sitting in the sukkah, 
which they were accustomed to fulfill. The reason lies in the 
custom, first mentioned by the Maharil, that women should 
abstain from so doing (Resp. Maharil ha-Hadashot, Jerusalem, 
1977, OH, no. 7, pp. 13-14). The custom is cited by the Rema 
(Sh. Ar., OH, 17.2) as follows: “Nevertheless, if [women] wish 
to wrap themselves [in a tallit] and recite the blessing, they 
are permitted to do so, just as is the case with the other time- 
bound positive commandments... It appears, however, as 
haughtiness. Therefore, they should not wear zizit, since it 
is not an obligation on the person.” According to some more 
recent authorities, the common practice today is in fact that 
women do not wear zizit (Kaf ha-Hayyim, ou, 17, no. 8; Arukh 
ha-Shulhan, Ou, 17:2-3, and see there the explanation offered 
by the author of the Arukh ha-Shulhan regarding what the 
Rema says that “it appears as haughtiness,’ and his conclu- 
sion: “Therefore, we do not allow her to practice this mitzvah, 
and thus is the custom, and there must be no deviations’; cf. 
Rabbi S. Yisraeli, “Nashim be-Kiyyum Mitzvot; in Ha-Ishah 
ve-Hinukhah (Emunah, 1980, p. 29). 

As for the issue of Torah reading by women, most hal- 
akhic authorities maintain that a woman is exempt from the 
obligation of public Torah reading, since it is regarded as a 
time-bound positive commandment (Tosafot, R.H. 33a, s.v. 
ha-Rabbi Yehudah, ha-Rabbi Yose; and see there a detailed 
discussion of most of the topics discussed here; Ran on Alfasi, 
Meg. 238, s.v., ha-kol olin le-minyan shivah; Resp. Maharsham, 
vol. 1, no. 158; Arokh ha-Shulkhan ou, 182:6). The mitzvah 
of public Torah reading is defined as a time-bound positive 
commandment, since it is limited to specific times. Women, 
therefore, are not counted toward the quorum of ten required 
for the Torah reading, just as they are not counted toward the 
quorum of ten required for congregational prayer. They are, 
however, permitted to read the Torah in the context of wom- 
en’s prayer groups. A question arises regarding the barekhu 
blessing that accompanies the Torah reading, since that falls 
into the category of devarim she-bi-kedushah. Rabbi Tendler 
summarized the issue in his aforementioned letter: “They may 
also read from a Torah scroll, but they must be careful to do 
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so in such a way that it not be mistaken for public Torah read- 
ing. For example, they may not recite a blessing in public; ei- 
ther they should rely on a blessing that had been recited ear- 
lier, or if such a blessing had not yet been recited, they should 
recite it quietly to themselves”” The letter concludes: “There 
is no absolute prohibition for a menstruating woman to gaze 
upon or touch a Torah scroll. While it is proper to be strin- 
gent, nevertheless it has become customary to be lenient in 
the matter’ It is on this basis that the question of a women’s 
minyan was discussed. 

Before the modern period, women generally did not go 
to synagogue for the purpose of congregational prayer. In 
modern times, women began to attend synagogue services on 
the Sabbath and festivals. The prayer service and Torah read- 
ing was conducted entirely by the men and in the men’s sec- 
tion. The woman sat in the women’s section that was set apart 
from the men’s section. They played a solely passive role in 
the service, that is to say, in the women’s section, they recited 
the entire prayer service that was recited and conducted in 
the men’s section. In the last generation, certain women have 
expressed the desire to conduct a prayer service that would 
be composed and conducted entirely by women, but not as 
was customary in a minyan composed of men - that is, with 
kaddish, barekhu, and other such elements — but rather with- 
out these passages, so as not to violate the laws of halakhah. 
These women referred to such services as “prayer groups” or 
“tefillah groups,’ in order to distinguish between them and a 
men’s minyan. Some Orthodox rabbis have supported these 
women’s prayer groups; others, however, while recognizing 
and encouraging the social and intellectual achievements of 
religiously observant women in our day, object to women’s 
“prayer groups,’ and view them as a serious violation of hala- 
khah (Women of the Wall, pp. 306-7). 

Today, the number of women's “prayer groups” is not large; 
they were first established in the United States, and there are 
only a few of them in the State of Israel. The two approaches of 
Orthodox Jewry, while agreeing on many points, differ bitterly 
on this issue, the controversy having found widespread written 
expression. Rabbi Herschel Schechter (“Ze’i Lakh be-Ikvei ha- 
Zon, in Beit Yizhak, 17 (1985), 118, at p. 127 (henceforth: Schech- 
ter)) maintains that: “We have never seen nor heard of sucha 
practice of arranging a separate Torah or megillah reading for 
women, or of arranging separate hakafot for women. The obli- 
gation falls upon us to continue the tradition of our fathers and 
their fathers before them regarding the manner of observing the 
mitzvot.’ Therefore, “since women had never been accustomed 
to observe the mitzvot of prayer and Torah reading in this man- 
ner, we must not deviate from the tradition of our fathers, and 
make up new practices... Not only must we continue the tra- 
dition of our fathers, but there is also a prohibition to deviate 
from customary practices. While it is true that “we have never 
seen is not proof, nevertheless, the Shakh (yp 1:1) has already 
explained... that in any event such conduct establishes a cus- 
tom... and thus these practices involve [the violation of] the 
prohibition of changing customs” (ibid., pp. 128-29). 
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This approach was not accepted by Justice Elon who 
stated (Women of the Wall, p. 313): “This assertion is not free 
of uncertainty. The absence of a custom does not necessarily 
constitute proof of the negation of that arrangement; in cer- 
tain situations there exists a lacuna which may be filled, when 
the time and the need arrive — obviously, when this does not 
involve [the violation of] a halakhic prohibition” 

Rabbi Schechter views Orthodox women's prayer groups 
as a “falsification of the Torah” (p. 119), because “it is their 
intention to show everyone that women are as important as 
men.’ According to Rabbi Schechter, the congregational prayer 
of these Orthodox women involves a violation of the prohibi- 
tion against adopting non-Jewish practices (ibid., p. 131). For 
“jt is known that these practices were not introduced in our 
time in a vacuum, but as a result of the general movement for 
the liberation of women, whose objective in this area is licen- 
tiousness, to equate women with men in every way possible” 
(ibid.). The reference here is not to non-Jewish practices in 
general, but to “non-Jewish practices regarding the perfor- 
mance of religious duties” (ibid.). Justice Elon commented on 
this (Women of the Wall, pp. 321-25): 


With all due respect to the distinguished author, it is difficult to 
fully understand what he means. Why should we suspect those 
who participate in the public prayer groups designed for women 
and conducted by them of such grave intentions and objectives, 
when their entire conduct demonstrates their meticulousness 
about halakhah: for example, not to recite devarim she-bi-kedu- 
shah, such as the prayer leader’s repetition of the Amidah and 
the like? Does this not in itself prove that the objective of the 
organizers of the women’s public prayer services - with their 
observance of the framework of halakhah and its laws - is [to 
fill] a spiritual need that stems from knowledge of the mitzvot 
and halakhah, of the Torah and the ways of Torah scholars and 
thinkers? This seems so, particularly in light of the fact that 
these young girls, teenagers, and women, are meticulous about 
the ways of halakhah, both trivial and serious, and have studied 
for many years in educational institutions that promote Torah 
and derekh erez, and it is because of this education that they 
seek their own expression, within the framework of halakhah, 
by way of prayer groups, the subject of our discussion. 


In Rabbi Schechter’s sharp objection to women’s prayer groups, 
even when they do not constitute a “minyan,’ he relies on the 
rulings of two of the generation's leading authorities, Rabbi 
Moses Feinstein and Rabbi Joseph B. Soloveitchik. Rabbi A. 
Weiss correctly noted that Rabbi Schechter was imprecise on 
this point. As for the position of Rabbi Soloveitchik, nothing 
was ever committed to writing, and the view that is attributed 
to him was reported by rabbis and disciples who had consulted 
with him. According to their reports, Rabbi Soloveitchik 
did not object to the existence of women's prayer groups per se, 
but to particular elements that were practiced in such groups, 
such as the recitation of the blessing before and after the Torah 
reading (see Rabbi Weiss, ibid., pp. 107-8). As for the position 
of Rabbi Moses Feinstein, this is stated explicitly in a detailed 
responsum (Resp. Iggerot Moshe, on, pt. 4, no. 49), mentioned 
earlier. This responsum does not give voice to an objection 
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in principle to women’s prayer groups, when their intentions 
are in fact for the sake of Heaven, but only to certain changes 
adopted in such prayer groups regarding Torah reading (see 
Rabbi Weiss, ibid., pp. 108-10). As stated in earlier comments, 
according to Rabbi Schechter, the world of halakhah, by its 
very essence, is not stagnant; it is open to new laws and en- 
actments, according to the needs of the time and place. There 
are, however, matters and principles regarding which halakhic 
creativity must demonstrate great caution, and according to 
him, the matter under discussion is included among them. He 
is aware of the changes that have occurred in recent genera- 
tions regarding the social standing of women, their knowl- 
edge of halakhah and their general education, but he argues 
that all these do not justify the changes involved in women’s 
prayer groups, that are influenced by alien and non-halakhic 
considerations, with all that they involve with respect to the 
centrality of prayer and the synagogue in Jewish tradition (see, 
ibid., end of p. 125 and p. 127 ff. regarding “the pillar of mitzvah 
in the deeds of mitzvah, and pp. 130-31 regarding the special 
stringency concerning “synagogue traditions”). 

Rabbi Weiss espouses the opposite view. In his compre- 
hensive monograph on the topic, he concludes his discussion 
of women’s prayer groups with the following (pp. 123-24): 
“Within Halakhic guidelines, woman may participate in wom- 
ens prayer groups, as long as these groups fall into the hal- 
akhic category of tefillah and not minyan... Participants in 
such groups are not rebelling against Torah Judaism. Quite the 
contrary. They are seeking to instill greater religious mean- 
ing in their lives. Their purpose is not to diminish the Torah, 
but to enhance their Jewish commitment and halakhic obser- 
vance... Their quest to reach nobly to attain this lofty objec- 
tive should be applauded” 


THE WOMEN OF THE WALL CASE. ‘The issue of women’s 
prayer was dealt with by the Israeli Supreme Court on several 
occasions. The first ruling (Women of the Wall case) involved 
two petitions presented by women who wished to conduct 
their prayer service in the Western Wall plaza, while carry- 
ing Torah scrolls, wearing tallitot, and reading out loud from 
the Torah. The prayer of these women aroused the fierce ob- 
jection of the overwhelming majority of those praying at the 
Wall - both men and women - which was accompanied by 
disturbances and physical and verbal violence. Justice Elon is- 
sued a detailed and comprehensive ruling on the matter, close 
to a hundred pages in length, based on the above-cited and 
other sources. While he was of the opinion that a women’s 
minyan does not contradict the Jewish character of the state, 
he ruled that there must be no deviations from local custom, 
because changes in custom will result in strife and quarreling. 
He concludes his ruling as follows (pp. 350-51): 
It is clear beyond all doubt that granting the petitions before us 
will give rise to exceedingly difficult, bitter, and sharp contro- 
versy, accompanied by violence that will end in bloodshed. It 
is an uncontested fact that the overwhelming majority of peo- 
ple visiting the Western Wall day and night for the purpose of 
prayer are counted among those who maintain and believe, 
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honestly and innocently, that the changes sought in the two pe- 
titions before us involve a desecration of the prayer site adjacent 
to the Western Wall. Not only would these changes lead to very 
difficult and violent controversy, but the laws of halakhah would 
prevent people, men and women, from conducting their prayers 
at the Wall... It is clear and unnecessary to say that the petition- 
ers have the right to pray as they please in their congregations 
and synagogues, and nobody will prevent them from doing so. 
The freedom of worship of the petitioners remains firmly in 
place. However, owing to the uniqueness of the Western Wall, 
and the great sensitivity in the holiest place to the entire Jew- 
ish people, prayer in this unique and special place should be 
conducted in accordance with the common denominator that 
allows for the prayer of every Jew; namely, in accordance with 
the custom that has prevailed there for generations. 


It should be noted that the Supreme Court addressed the issue 
in two additional, later occasions (HC 3358/95 Anat Hoffman et 
al v. Administrative Director of the Prime Minister’s Office et al, 
PD 54(2) 345; HC 4128/00, Administrative Director of the Prime 
Minister's Office v. Anat Hoffman et al, PD 57(3) 289). 


BAT MITZVAH CELEBRATIONS. As we have seen, practice 
and custom (see *Minhag) have had great impact upon de- 
cision-making in matters related to the status of women. In 
this context it is interesting to examine the attitude of the 
halakhic authorities to the celebration of bat mitzvah of a 
young girl who has reached the age of maturity (Maamad ha- 
Ishah, pp. 137-42). It should first be noted that Rabbi Yehiel 
Weinberg discussed the issue (Resp. Seridei Esh, vol. 3, nos. 
93-96) whether it is permissible to perform circumcision of 
an infant, or that of an adult who had not been circumcised 
in infancy, under anesthesia, in order to lessen the pain and 
suffering caused by the procedure. He answers in the negative, 
especially with respect to the circumcision of an adult. In an- 
other responsum, Rabbi Weinberg was asked about celebrating 
the bat mitzvah of a girl upon reaching her 12" birthday, just as 
it has always been customary to celebrate a boy’s bar mitzvah 
upon his reaching the age of 13. On this matter, he answered 
in the affirmative, namely, that a celebration should be held 
for a girl as well. What is common to the two responsa is that 
they both deal with innovative practices, the one regarding 
circumcision, and the other regarding the celebration of bat 
mitzvah. In a lengthy and detailed responsum, Rabbi Wein- 
berg explains his negative reply regarding the use of an anes- 
thetic during circumcision, arguing that this possibility had 
already existed in ancient times, during the Talmudic period, 
but it had met with the opposition of the halakhic authorities 
for the halakhic reasons detailed in his responsum. This be- 
ing the case, we apply the principle that “the custom of Israel 
is considered Torah,’ and do not deviate from the customary 
practice. In contrast, regarding the celebration of a girl’s bat 
mitzvah, Rabbi Weinberg’s reply was in the affirmative, and 
the reasoning expressed in his responsum is very instructive. 
Indeed, bat mitzvah celebrations had not been customary in 
previous generations, and thus, “there are those who argue 
against allowing a bat mitzvah celebration, on the grounds 
that it contradicts the custom of the earlier generations, who 
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did not practice this custom” (ibid., p. 297, col. 1). However, 
he refutes this argument: 


In truth, however, this is not a [valid] argument, for in earlier 
generations it was unnecessary to engage in girls’ education, for 
every Jew was full of Torah and fear of God, and the air of every 
community in Israel was filled with the spirit of Judaism... Now, 
however, the generations have drastically changed... [More- 
over,] It pains the heart that with regard to general education - 
the teaching of languages, secular literature, natural sciences, 
and humanities - people are concerned about girls in the same 
way that they are concerned about boys, but they totally neglect 
religious education — the study of Scripture and the ethical liter- 
ature of the Sages, and training in the practical mitzvot that are 
binding upon women. Fortunately, the leading authorities of the 
previous generation recognized the problem and established in- 
stitutions of Torah and religious strengthening for Jewish girls. 
The establishment of the great and comprehensive network of 
Bet Yaakov schools is the noblest demonstration of our genera- 
tion. Common sense and pedagogical principle almost demand 
that we celebrate a girl’s reaching the obligation of mitzvot. The 
distinction made between boys and girls regarding the celebra- 
tion of their maturity seriously offends the sensitivities of the 
girl who comes of age (ibid., p. 297, col. 2). 


As for the concern of “alien considerations” underlying the 
introduction of the new practice of celebrating a bat mitz- 
vah - that is to say, such celebrations involve an imitation of 
non-Jewish practices - Rabbi Weinberg says as follows: 


Our brothers who have recently introduced the practice of cel- 
ebrating a bat mitzvah say that they have done so in order to 
strengthen in the heart of a girl who has reached [the age of] 
mitzvot her love for Judaism and its commandments, and to 
arouse a feeling of pride in her Judaism and in her being the 
daughter of a great and holy people. It is of no concern to us 
that the Gentiles also celebrate confirmation whether for boys 
or for girls; they conduct their ceremony and we ours; they pray 
and bow down in their churches and we bow down and pros- 
trate ourselves and give thanks to the King of Kings, the Holy 
One, blessed be He (ibid., p. 297, col. 1). 


Justice Elon summarizes this issue in the aforementioned 
Women of the Wall case: 


In summation, a custom that deviates from a pre-existing cus- 
tom, such as using anesthetics during circumcision, should not 
be accepted; for this is the power of custom, that it becomes law, 
and there is no halakhic justification to change it, unless it is jus- 
tified in the light of the social changes and legitimate ideological 
changes in the world of halakhah. On the other hand, introduc- 
ing a new custom, such as celebrating a girl’s bat mitzvah, which 
does not contradict the existing law, and whose non-existence 
in the past stems from a specific social-ideological reality that 
has now entirely changed... It is right and fitting that it be ac- 
cepted, on its own merits and in order to prevent a situation 
in our generation, as formulated by Rabbi Yehiel Weinberg, in 
which “the distinction made between boys and girls regarding 
the celebration of their maturity seriously offends the sensitivi- 
ties of the girl who comes of age.” 


The practice of celebrating a girl’s bat mitzvah upon her reach- 
ing the age of 12 was also discussed by Rabbi Moses Feinstein 
(Resp. Iggerot Moshe, OH, no. 104). Rabbi Feinstein raises 
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in 1560. The Christian printer Daniel *Bomberg urged Balmes 
to write his famous Hebrew grammar Mikneh Avram. This 
appeared together with a Latin translation entitled Peculium 
Abramae in Venice at the end of 1523, some months after the 
author’s death. The final chapter (on biblical accent marks) 
was completed by a fellow physician, Kalonymus b. David. In 
this work Balmes relied upon the grammarians *Ibn Janah and 
Profiat *Duran. He mentioned Plato’s Cratylus (which deals 
with semantics) - an indication of his interest in the philologi- 
cal conceptions of the Greek philosophers. His grammatical 
teachings lean too heavily on the theory of logic, and because 
of this and his attempt to use Latin philology to explain vari- 
ous aspects of Hebrew grammar, he exerted only limited influ- 
ence upon Hebrew grammatical literature. Balmes’ attempt to 
codify Hebrew syntax, to which he devoted a special section of 
his book (Shaar ha-Harkavah ve-ha-Shimmush) is, however, 
of some significance. The work was greatly used by Christian 
Hebraists of the ensuing period. According to Gedaliah *Ibn 
Yahya, who was present at Balmes’ funeral, he had taught of- 
ficially at the University of Padua, and many of his gentile 
students followed his bier. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Amram, Makers of Hebrew Books in Italy 
(1909), 169-172; Gedaliah b. Joseph Yahya, Shalshelet ha-Kabbalah 
(Amsterdam, 1697), 49b-50a; C. Roth, Jews in the Renaissance (1959), 
76; E Secret, Les Kabbalists chrétiens de la Renaissance (1964), 107; N. 
Ferorelli, Abramo de Balmes ebreo di Lecce e i suoi parenti (offprint 
from Archivio Storico per le Province Napoletane, 31 (1906), 632-54); 
Steinschneider, Uebersetzungen, 972-3 and index s.v. Abraham de 
Balmes. 


[Joseph Elijah Heller] 


BALOGH, THOMAS, BARON (1905-1985), British econo- 
mist whose main interests were planning, development, and 
labor economics. Born in Budapest, he worked as a Rocke- 
feller Fellow at Harvard University, from 1928 to 1930. In 1931 
he joined the economic staff of the League of Nations and 
settled in London, working as an economist until 1939, when 
he became associated with the Oxford University Institute of 
Statistics. From 1955 to 1960 he taught in England and in the 
United States. Balogh served as a consultant to various United 
Nations agencies and foreign governments, including India, 
Malta, Greece, Peru, and Turkey. In 1964 he became an eco- 
nomic adviser to the British Labour government under Har- 
old Wilson. He received a life peerage in 1968. Balogh’s publi- 
cations include: Dollar Crisis (1949), Unequal Partners (1963), 
Planning for Progress (1963), and Economics of Poverty (1966). 
When Labour returned to office in February 1974, Balogh was 
appointed minister of state in the Department of Energy, a 
post he held until December 1975. In 1976-78 he served as 
chairman of the National Oil Corporation. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


[Joachim O. Ronall / William D. Rubinstein (2"4 ed.)] 


BALSAM, spice designated in the Bible by various names: 
ova (bosem), Da (besem), "18 (zori), "03 (nataf), and, in rab- 
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binic literature, 0? (kataf), 0072 (balsam), }1907215N (appo- 
balsamon), }i7207PX (afarsemon), afarsemon occuring most 
frequently in the Talmud and Midrash and designating the 
perfume extracted from the sap of the Commiphora opobal- 
samum. It was the only tropical, and the most expensive, spice 
grown in Erez Israel. According to Josephus (Ant., 8:174-5), 
balsam was originally brought to Erez Israel by the Queen 
of Sheba as one of the gifts included in the “hundred and 
twenty talents of gold, and of spices very great store, and pre- 
cious stones; there came no more such abundance of bosem” 
(1 Kings 10:10). Generally, in the Bible, bosem signifies spices of 
all kinds. Yet in the Song of Songs, in the verses “I have gath- 
ered my myrrh with my bosem” (5:1) and “the beds of bosem” 
(5:13; 6:2), the reference is to balsam alone. At present the tree 
grows wild in the valley of Mecca where it is called beshem. 
Many strains of this species are found, some in Somalia and 
Yemen. As a perfume it is hardly used today. It serves in the 
Orient as a healing agent for wounds and as an antidote to 
snakebite and the sting of scorpions. Apparently, the zori of 
the Bible also signifies some remedy compounded of balsam 
sap and other ingredients. The “balm (zori) of Gilead” is men- 
tioned as having healing properties. Nataf was one of the ele- 
ments constituting the incense burned in the Tabernacle (Ex. 
30:34) and is identified as zori in an early baraita dating back 
to the Second Temple (Ker. 6a). The word in another context 
designates balsam oil (Shab. 25b-26a), and this identification 
appears to be correct (see also *Storax). Balsam oil was highly 
regarded in rabbinic literature and by Greek and Roman writ- 
ers. Among the latter, Theophrastus, Strabo, Diodorus, and 
Pliny the Younger lavished high praise on the balsam grown 
in orchards near the Dead Sea. Pliny’s remarks are especially 
enlightening. In their struggle against the Romans, the Jews 
strove desperately to destroy the balsam orchards and prevent 
them from falling into the hands of the enemy. The Romans, 
however, captured them and, in his triumphal march in Rome, 
Titus displayed balsam trees brought from Judea. The orchards 
in Jericho and En-Gedi henceforth provided the Romans with 
an important source of revenue (Historia Naturalis, 12:25). 
Admiration was expressed in the Talmud for the balsam “of 
Rabbi (Judah ha-Nasi’s) household and the household of the 
emperor.’ It was the best and most expensive spice of ancient 
times, and accordingly Rav, the Babylonian amora, composed 
for it a special blessing: “Who creates the oil of our land” (Ber. 
43a). The perfume has a pungent odor and the Midrash cites 
it as one of the enticements of the sinful daughters of Zion: 
“She would place the balsam between her heel and her shoe 
and, when she saw a band of young men, she pressed upon it 
so that the perfume seeped through them like snake poison” 
(Lam. R. 4:18). Tradition has it that, after King Josiah hid away 
the “holy oil” with which the kings of Judah were anointed, 
balsam oil was used in its stead (Ker. 5b). In the messianic era, 
the righteous will “bathe in 13 rivers of balsam” (TJ, Av. Zar. 
3:1, 42c). Remains of the terraces in the hills of En-Gedi, where 
balsam trees once grew, can still be seen. Excavations in the vi- 
cinity have uncovered a workshop complete with its ovens and 
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doubts about the propriety of introducing the custom of a bat 
mitzvah celebration, and he sees such a celebration, not as a 
seudat mitzvah [a meal constituting a mitzvah], but merely a 
birthday party.’ Rabbi Feinstein absolutely forbids the celebra- 
tion of a bat mitzvah in a synagogue, but permits it at home. 
He adds that this celebration involves the alien consideration 
of imitating a practice observed in circles that do not accept 
halakhah whatsoever. 

Rabbi Feinstein’s responsum implies that he was not in 
favor at all of introducing the custom of celebrating bat mitz- 
vah. In this connection, there is an interesting ruling of the 
former chief Sephardi rabbi of Israel, Rabbi Ovadiah Yosef, 
who views the celebration in a positive light, and even pro- 
motes it: “It seems that there is certainly a mitzvah to arrange 
a joyous meal for the bat mitzvah, according to what Ma- 
harshal (R. Solomon Luria) says in Yam shel Shelomo (Bava 
Kamma, Ch. 7. 37) that there is no se‘udat mitzvah greater than 
a bar mitzvah banquet... Since she becomes obligated in the 
mitzvot, and she is like an adult who is commanded to per- 
form the mitzvot, regarding all the mitzvot that are binding 
upon a woman, [the celebration] is certainly a mitzvah” (Resp. 
Yabia Omer, Vol. 6, OH, no. 29, sec. 4). Rabbi Yosef discusses 
the issue again in another responsum (Resp. Yehavveh Daat, 
vol. 2, no. 29), where he writes (p. 111): “In truth, opposing 
bat mitzvah celebrations allows sinners to accuse the Sages 
of Israel of depriving the daughters of Israel and discrimi- 
nating between boys and girls.” He also cites and relies upon 
the words of Rabbi Yehiel Weinberg, in responsum no. 93, 
that this does not involve emulation of non-Jewish practices, 
and the non-celebration of a bat mitzvah involves discrimina- 
tion against girls and a serious offense to a girl’s sensitivities. 
Further on, R. Yosef relies on additional responsa of contem- 
porary Sephardi sages, including Rabbi Ovadiah Hadayah, 
who allow bat mitzvah celebrations (Resp. Yaskil Avdi, vol. 
5, OH, no. 28). Rabbi Ovadiah Yosef refers to the position of 
Rabbi Moses Feinstein, who raised doubts about the propriety 
of celebrating a bat mitzvah, as stated earlier, and expresses his 
disagreement: “But with all due respect, his words are incor- 
rect, for since she becomes obligated in the mitzvot, and she 
is like an adult who is commanded to perform the mitzvot, 
regarding all the mitzvot that are binding upon a woman, [the 
celebration] is certainly a mitzvah” (Resp. Yabia Omer, ibid.) 

Rabbi Ovadiah Yosef summarizes his ruling as follows 
(Resp. Yehavveh Daat, ibid.): “The practice of making a cel- 
ebration and festive meal of thanksgiving in honor of a bat 
mitzvah girl on the day she reaches 12 years and a day is a good 
and fitting practice. And it is preferable that they speak there 
words of Torah, as well as praises of God. One must be me- 
ticulously careful to observe the rules of modesty according to 
our holy Torah... And God will not withhold good from those 
who walk uprightly.” (Regarding bat mitzvah celebrations, see 
Maamad ha-Ishah, pp. 137-42, 145, 149-150). 


AGUNOT. A major and central topic relating to the status of 
woman in the world of Judaism is the topic of agunot (wives 
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who are unable to receive a get due to husband's recalcitrance 
or disappearance). This discussion of this issue began in the 
tannaitic period and continues to this very day, and it is a 
striking example of creativity and decision-making in the 
world of halakhah, in accordance with the time, place and 
situation, and in accordance with the truth of the law and the 
truth of the judge. It is an instructive example of the influence 
of historical reality on the methods of creating and fashion- 
ing halakhah, and regarding the integration of halakhah and 
society in the world of Judaism - thoughts, doubts and differ- 
ences of opinion. The issue is multi-faceted - an entire world 
of halakhah and Jewish thought. (For a detailed discussion, 
see *Agunah). 

In this context we will cite the following comments of 
Justice Elon’s (M. Elon, Hakikah Datit be-Hukei Medinat 
Yisrael u-bi-Shefitah shel Batei ha-Mishpat u-Batei ha-Din ha- 
Rabbaniyyim (1968), pp. 182-84): 


Halakhah has the capability, the authority, and the duty to re- 
solve, those problems, the results of which contradict the goals 
of the halakhic system itself, and which from the perspective of 
halakhah itself, must be resolved. The classic example of such 
problems are cases of agunah, whether resulting from the dis- 
appearance of the husband or other similar situations. Need- 
less to say, halakhah has no interest in causing the woman pain 
and suffering; halakhah’s sole interest is that a married woman 
not take another husband, and that a yevamah (widow whose 
husband died without offspring) who did not perform halitzah, 
not be permitted to others. There may be ways of not regard- 
ing the woman as a married woman, for example, by way of a 
condition attached to the marriage and by way of a nullification 
of the betrothal — as a result of which the widow will not be re- 
garded as a yevamah. This manner of solution was introduced 
by Mahari Brin (Sh. Ar, EH, 157:3). In such cases, halakhah has 
both the authority and the duty to resolve these problems, for 
it is the goal of halakhah that the woman - every woman -not 
remain an agunah. This is the background of the extensive dis- 
cussion found in halakhic literature of ways to release an agu- 
nah, beginning with Rabban Gamaliel the Elder through count- 
less generations of those who made enactments and proposed 
solutions in order to save a woman from being and suffering 
as an agunah. It should be stated and emphasized that the way 
to resolve the matter is not easy, if only for the reason that in 
recent centuries the tendency has been to make little or no use 
whatsoever of ordinances in this sensitive and delicate area of 
marital law. However, the needs of the individual and the com- 
munity, and most importantly, the essence and goals of hala- 
khah itself, necessitate the speedy resolution of these problems 
in the framework of halakhah and by the halakhic authorities. 


It should again be noted that a partial resolution of the prob- 
lem of agunot has been reached through the legislation and 
judicial rulings of the State of Israel, i.e., through the sanc- 
tions (harhakot) mentioned in Rabbinical Courts Law (En- 
forcement of Divorce Judgments) 5755 - 1995 (see: Maamad 
ha-Ishah, pp. 351-52). These sanctions follow in the footsteps 
of the enactments of Rabbenu Tam, one of the greatest Tosaf- 
ists of the 12 century. The coercive force of such sanctions is 
limited, when the husband refuses to submit and continues in 
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his perverse and abusive ways, despite the sanctions imposed 
upon him. Similarly, these sanctions are effective only when 
the agunah’s husband lives within the borders of the State of 
Israel, but not when he lives outside the country, where Israeli 
law cannot be executed or enforced. It may, however, be as- 
sumed that the very passage of the law of sanctions in the State 
of Israel has had a certain impact on Jewish courts around the 
world, especially when the sanctions are based and rooted in 
the world of halakhah in the ordinances of Rabbenu Tam. 

The fitting and complete resolution of this problem would 
lie in the enactment of a takkanah allowing for the retroactive 
nullification of the marriage, based on a two-thousand-year- 
old enactment of Rabban Gamaliel the Elder, nasi of the San- 
hedrin in the Land of Israel. Today, when the Land of Israel 
and the State of Israel have once again been reestablished as 
the center of the Jewish people — out of this new reality there 
have emerged the need and the possibility of resolving the 
problem of agunot by way of the enactment of a takkanah al- 
lowing for nullification of the marriage, an enactment initiated 
in the Land of Israel and in the State of Israel, around which 
the entire Jewish people throughout the Diaspora will rally. 

A change as blessed and as momentous as the change 
that has transpired in our days with the establishment of the 
State of Israel can and should bring about the restoration of 
the enactment, the basis of which is found in the tannaitic pe- 
riod, and which was in effect for many generations- namely, 
nullification of a marriage based on the principle that a man 
takes a woman under the conditions laid down by the rabbis, 
and the rabbis — the halakhic authorities in the Land of Israel 
and the dispersion - may annul the marriage. This is the way 
of resolving the agunah problem and of redeeming the agunot 
from their plight (see Maamad ha-Ishah, pp. 297-372). 


Conclusion 

In one of the major rulings the Israeli Supreme Court deal- 
ing with the status of women, the court stated the following: 
(Shakdiel case, pp. 269-70): 


It need scarcely be said that in the world of the halakhah we do 
not discuss purely legal-halakhic questions, in the sense of ju- 
ridical rights and duties. Rather, the ideological and normative 
values of Jewish religious life are inherent in and inseparable 
from the subject of the discourse. For there is a great principle: 
“Read not halikhot [ways], but halakhot [laws]. In the same 
way we can say by way of paraphrase: “Read not halakhot, but 
halikhot. For the laws of justice and the ways of life are inter- 
twined. The scholarly passages here cited are not limited to 
the exposition of the legal issues, but also contain lengthy and 
detailed discussions of the conceptual implications of Jewish 
family life - the roles of the father and the mother, of woman 
and man, domestic harmony, the concept of modesty, and so 
on. This is because examination of these concepts is essential 
to the juridical-halakhic ruling on our subject. However, these 
important concepts must be addressed according to both their 
original significance and their contemporary setting, as we have 
learned from the passages quoted. 


At the end of the book, Maamad ha-Ishah - Mishpat ve-Ship- 
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put, Masoret u-Temurah: Arakhehah shel Medinah Yehudit ve- 
Demografit (pp. 453-56), Justice Elon writes: 


We have chosen a concrete example, a specific topic, which 
contains a combination of “Jewish” and “democratic,” with the 
objective of analyzing the detailed laws, halakhot and princi- 
ples in it; how the laws, halakhot and principles work and how 
they were applied in the social, economic and practical reality 
in which they were activated and applied; how “this one came 
and taught about that one, and that one came and completed 
this one, and they became as one in our hands.” For there is no 
comparison between a general examination of principles and 
a detailed discussion of its practical applications in daily life... 
which is an issue that lives, breathes, acts, is acted upon, is ac- 
tivated and activates, diversified and many-faceted - in every 
period and in every society. 


Rabbi Samuel Harkevalti writes (Resp. Maayan Ganim, 
no. 313): “The women whose hearts made them willing to ap- 
proach the work, the work of God, out of their choice of good, 
they will ascend the mountain of God, and rest in His holy 
place, for they are distinguished women. And it is incumbent 
upon the Sages of their generation to glory and honor them, 
and strengthen their hands, ‘Go and succeed, may Heaven 
help you.” It seems that the issue of the status of women that 
is dealt with in many entries in this Encyclopedia and in many 
rulings of the Israeli Supreme Court have created a synthesis 
between its being a Jewish state and its being democratic. 
Justice Elon concludes his book (p.456): 


Out of all this, so we hope, it will be easier for us to understand 
the importance, the necessity and the possibility of executing 
and fulfilling the role and mission imposed upon us, as stated 
in Basic Law: Human Dignity and Liberty and Basic Law: Free- 
dom of Occupation: “to establish in a Basic Law the values of the 
State of Israel as a Jewish and democratic state” — the strength 
and creativity of the Jewish together with the democratic. May 
this be the reward of our toil and study. 


[Menachem Elon (2"¢ ed.)] 
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ha-Ivri (1988), 1:274, 339, 465, 468, 496, 514, 517, 537, 541, 542, 568, 569, 
637, 638, 649, 651, 654-55, 664ff., 684, 886, 723, 757, 763; 2:886, 1389; 
3:1474,1511ff; idem, Jewish Law (1994), 152-53, 296-97, 361-64, 1653, 
1656, 1660, 1665-68, 1671, 1679-80, 1684, 1757-58, 1760, 1765, 1787-91, 
1798, 1802, 1805-7, 1824-1826, 1827; idem, Maamad ha-Ishah — Mish- 
pat ve-Shipput, Masoret u-Temurah; Arakhehah shel Medinah Yehudit 
ve-Demokratit (2006); idem, Jewish Law (Mishpat Ivri) Cases and 
Materials, 404-20, 493-522; Anat Hoffman et al. v. the Trustee over 
the Western Wall et al.; HC 90/2410, Susan Alter et al. v. the Minister 
of Religious Affairs, PD 48(2) 265-358; HC 87/153, Leah Shakdiel v. Min- 
ister of Religious Affairs et al., PD 42(2) 221; Cr.A. 92/2157, Padida v. 
the State of Israel, PD 47(1) 81; CA 79/458, Nir v. Nir, PD 35(1) 518; ST 
81/1, Yehiel Nagar v. Orah Nagar, PD 38(1) 365; M. Firshtik, “Violence 
against Women in Judaism,” in: Journal of Psychology and Judaism, 
14 (1990), 131-53; Ha-Ishah ve-Hinukhah, Asufat Maamarim be-Hala- 
khah u-be-Mahashavah (1980); A. Grossman, Hasidot u-Moredot 
(2001); D. Frimer, “Women and Minyan,’ in: Tradition, 23:4 (1988), 
54ff.; A. Weiss, Women at Prayer (1990), 13-56. 


WOMEN’S LEAGUE FOR CONSERVATIVE JUDAISM. 
Founded in 1918 as the National Women’s League of the United 
Synagogue of America, this new organization responded to 
the call of Solomon *Schechter to harness women’s energies 
and talents to promote an American Judaism that was rooted 
in history and tradition. In 1918, his widow Mathilde Roth 
*Schechter, Women’s League founding president, drafted the 
blueprint for its future work as the coordinating body of Con- 
servative synagogue sisterhoods. She led Women’s League to 
set an agenda that included service to home, synagogue, and 
community, with special concern for youth and adult educa- 
tion, the blind, and the welfare of students at the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary. By 1925 Women’s League had grown from 
26 founding sisterhoods to 230, with a membership of 20,000 
women. In 2005, its goals remained much the same as at its 
founding: to strengthen and unite its 700 synagogue women’s 
groups; to help their 120,000 members perpetuate Conserva- 
tive Judaism in the home, synagogue, and community; and to 
strengthen their bonds with Israel and with Jews worldwide. 

In its first decades Women’s League created student 
houses, the first in New York in 1918, to serve as homes away 
from home for Jewish students and also Jewish servicemen on 
leave. Its education department published books to deepen its 
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members’ Jewish knowledge, including Deborah Melamed’s 
‘The Three Pillars: Thought, Worship and Practice (1927) and the 
popular Jewish Home Beautiful (1941) by Betty D. Greenberg 
and Althea O. Silverman. Women’s League also began pub- 
lishing its magazine Outlook in 1930. Educating its members 
and enhancing their observance of Jewish tradition remained 
a priority of Women’s League over the years. In 1931 it helped 
establish the Women’s Institute of Jewish Studies at the Jewish 
Theological Seminary. In 1993 it formed Kolot Bikdushah to 
recognize those of its members who have mastered the skills 
of leading services and reading from the Torah. Women’s 
League saw as its special task to help raise funds to enhance 
student life at the Seminary. In addition, Women’s League 
helped the Jewish blind though the Jewish Braille Institute. 
The organization’s commitment to liberal political and so- 
cial issues emerged in the resolutions its members adopted 
over the years. 

In 1972 the association formally changed its name to the 
Women’s League for Conservative Judaism, signifying that it 
was no longer a subsidiary of the United Synagogue, but rather 
an independent body of Jewish women dedicated to Conser- 
vative Judaism. At the same time Women’s League expressed 
an increasingly forceful position calling for egalitarianism in 
the Conservative synagogue. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: They Dared to Dream: A History of the Na- 
tional Women’s League, 1918-1968 (1967); S.R. Schwartz, “Women’s 
League for Conservative Judaism,’ in: P.E. Hyman and D. Dash Moore 
(eds.), Jewish Women in America: An Historical Encyclopedia, vol. 2 
(1997), 1493-97; M. Scult, “The Baale Boste Reconsidered: The Life 
of Mathilde Roth Schechter (M.R.S.)? in: Modern Judaism 7, 1 (Feb- 


ruary 1987), 1-27. 
3d [Pamela S. Nadell (2"¢ ed.)] 


WOOD. In Hebrew the word ‘ez (Y¥) means both “tree” 
and “wood” (also “stick”). The Bible speaks of special crafts- 
men for woodworking, harashei ‘ez, who worked in the vari- 
ous branches of wood manufacturing (Ex. 31:5; 11 Sam. 5:11; 
1 Chron. 22:15, et al.). The Bible also mentions several types of 
wood which were treated for various purposes; gopher wood 
(Gen. 6:14), cedar wood (Ezra 3:7; et al.), acacia wood (Ex. 38:1, 
et al.), juniper wood (W173; 1 Kings 6:34), almug wood (1 Kings 
10:11), and olive wood (1 Kings 6:31). Apparently, cedars and 
cypress trees were used primarily for the construction of or- 
nate buildings, while the other types were used mainly in the 
construction of furniture, other articles, and utensils. Cedars 
and almug wood were imported from abroad, mainly during 
the period of the monarchy, while acacia and olive trees were 
common in Palestine. 

The Bible mentions wooden handles and axes (Deut. 
19:5), spear handles (11 Sam. 21:19), etc. Stone implements were 
attached to the wooden handles by tying them together with 
sinews or ropes, while metal blades of various shapes and hav- 
ing different uses were attached to wooden handles by tying 
them with cords, by driving one end into the wood, and by 
making a metal hole into which the wood was inserted and 
riveted. The Bible mentions a number of pieces of wooden 
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furniture which were used in the Temple and the Tabernacle: 
the table of display (Ex. 25:23-30), the ark (Ex. 25:10-14), the 
altar for burnt offerings (Ex. 38:1), and the incense altar (Ex. 
37:25). In connection with the laws of uncleanness and purifi- 
cation, the Bible mentions various wooden articles (Lev. 15:12). 
‘These are mainly various household utensils: mortars, dishes, 
spoons, etc. The number of wooden objects from the biblical 
period which have been discovered in the archaeological ex- 
cavations in Israel is very small because of decay. The richest 
in wooden furniture and vessels are the MBII tombs in Jericho, 
where many tables, bowls, combs, jugs, and toilet boxes were 
preserved. When the Bible sharply criticizes idol worshipers, 
it indicates that they are worshipers of wood and stone, the 
work of men (Deut. 4:28). The use of wood in the construc- 
tion of houses in Palestine is most variegated. It began with the 
building of huts from branches which were cut down and left 
in their natural state, and continues, until today, with the use 
of processed wood in the consolidation of frames of building 
and in the covering of wooden structures, as columns for re- 
inforcing walls, for the roofing of clay, stone, or straw build- 
ings, and for making doors and windows. 

[Zeev Yeivin] 
Wood Offerings 
On nine different specified dates during the year, designated 
families brought wood offerings for the Temple sacrificial ser- 
vice. On the 15" of *Av, the priests, levites, and all those not 
certain of their tribal descent were permitted to join the family 
designated for that day in bringing the wood offering (Taan. 
4:5). One of the reasons given for the joyful celebrations on 
the 15" of Av is that each year on this day felling trees for the 
altar was discontinued. The reason given is that after this time 
the strength of the sun lessens and its rays are no longer sufhi- 
ciently strong to dry the fresh-cut logs (Ta‘an. 31a). The wood 
most preferred for the altar was boughs of fig trees, nut trees, 
and oil trees (Tam. 2:3). 

The rabbis praised the family of Salami Netofah for their 
efforts in getting wood to the Temple at a time when the rul- 
ing authorities placed guards on the roads to prevent Jews 
from bringing wood to the altar. This family conceived the 
stratagem of making the logs into ladders which they car- 
ried on their shoulders. When stopped by the guards the 
family explained that they were going to use the ladders to 
take down young pigeons from the dovecote. Once past the 
guards, they dismantled the ladders and brought the logs to 
Jerusalem (Ta’an. 28a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W.M.F. Petrie and H. Mackay, Heliopolis, 
Kafr Ammr and Shurafa (1915), pl. xxv; H. Fechheimer, Kleinplastik 
der Aegypter (1921), p. 148; C. Singer et al., History of Technology, 1 
(1954), 688, 700. 


WOOG, MAYER (1833-1896), Yiddish playwright. Born in 
Hegenheim, Woog was the most representative writer of 19'b- 
century Alsatian Yiddish theater. His comedies of village man- 
ners present a Jewish world in tension between tradition and 
modernity as well as in its relations with the gentile environ- 
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ment. The plays are characterized by their quadrilingualism 
(Yiddish- Alsatian, Alsatian, German, and French) and their 
written form (Gothic script). Their primary themes are mar- 
riage (Der Gaasejopper macht Chasene, “The Goat-Seller Mar- 
ries,’ 1877), medicine (Bas Jechido, “The Only Daughter,’ 1884), 
and market conversation (Schmues-Berjendes, “Gossip,” 1880, 
and Deforim Beteilim leeri Keilim, “Chatter,” 1888). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Starck, in: Domaine Yiddish. yop 31-32 
(1990), 145-57; A. Wackenheim, in: La littérature dialectale alsacienne, 


1 (1993), 203-55. 
[Astrid Starck (24 ed.)] 


WOOLE, BOB (1928-1993), pioneering U.S. sports and enter- 
tainment agent who emerged in the mid-1960s as the first of 
a generation of agents and lawyers who altered the way ath- 
letes are paid - from five-figure salaries in the 1960s, before 
free agency, to $250 million for multiyear contracts today. His 
sports clients included Larry Bird, Carl Yastrzemski, Joe Mon- 
tana, Julius Erving, Doug Flutie, and Vinny Testaverde; his en- 
tertainment clients included Larry King, Gene Shalit, and New 
Kids on the Block; he negotiated big deals with Donald Trump, 
Ted Turner, Roone Arledge, and Red Auerbach. Woolf’s fam- 
ily moved from Portland, Maine, to Boston when he was 16, 
and he graduated from Boston Latin School, and later from 
Boston College (1949), where he received a four-year basket- 
ball scholarship. After obtaining his law degree from Boston 
University Law School, and enlisting for a two-year stint in the 
US. Army, Woolf opened a successful Boston practice. In 1964, 
Earl Wilson, a Boston Red Sox pitcher who used Woolf as a tax 
lawyer, asked him also to handle his endorsement contracts. 
This led, in 1966, to Woolf’s first contract negotiation with a 
team for Wilson. Since most players had no contract repre- 
sentation, Woolf quickly built a stable of clients, representing 
nine of the 12 Boston Celtics in their late 1960s championship 
years, and 14 of the members of 1967 Boston Red Sox. Within 
five years, Woolf had acquired 300 clients in all sports in all 
major cities. Woolf was not only an agent, he was a fan. His 
office in Boston’s John Hancock building overlooked Fenway 
Park, with a telescope aimed at the mound and batter’s box. 
Woolf estimated that he had negotiated more than 20,000 
contracts by 1992, but grew increasingly concerned by the 
spendthrift ways of young clients who did not know the value 
of a million dollars. “I'm very Jewish-oriented,” said Woolf in 
1992, “[and] ... ’'m proud of the basketball tournament that’s 
been held in my name in Israel for the past 15 years.” Woolf’s 
widow, Ann, administers the Bob Woolf Foundation. Woolf 
is the author of Behind Closed Doors (1976) and Friendly Per- 
suasion: My Life as a Negotiator (1990). 

[David Brinn (2™4 ed.)] 


WOOLF, SIR HARRY, BARON (1933-_), British judge. Born 
in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, the son of a builder and architect 
who later moved to Scotland, and was educated at Fettes, a 
leading Scottish public school, and London University, Woolf 
was a barrister before being appointed a High Court judge 
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in 1979, serving until 1985 when he began an impressive rise 
up the ranks of the British judiciary. He served as a lord jus- 
tice in 1985-95, a lord of appeal in ordinary with a seat in the 
House of Lords in 1992-96, master of the rolls in 1996-2000, 
and lord chief justice from 2000. He is known for his often 
controversial decisions, generally in the direction of insist- 
ing on the welfare of prisoners. Woolf was president of the 
International Jewish Lawyers’ Association from 1993. He was 
knighted in 1979 and made a life peer in 1992. 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 


WOOLF, LEONARD (Sidney; 1880-1969), English publisher 
and writer. The son of a London barrister who was a member 
of the Reform synagogue, Woolf had ambivalent feelings about 
family and religious loyalties and, as a convinced rationalist, 
saw little virtue in any religion. Woolf’s father died when he 
was 12, leaving his family in some difficulties. He attended St. 
Paul’s School and Cambridge on scholarships. As a classical 
student at Cambridge, he became friendly with a group of in- 
tellectuals who were to form the nucleus of London's famous 
“Bloomsbury Circle.” They included John Maynard Keynes, 
Lytton Strachey, E.M. Forster, and J.T. Stephen, whose sister, 
Virginia, Woolf married. At Cambridge, Woolf was the first 
Jew elected to the “Apostles,” the famous secret debating so- 
ciety. From 1904 until 1911 he was a colonial administrator in 
Ceylon, responsible for governing 100,000 people while still in 
his twenties. From this experience he acquired a lifelong hostil- 
ity to British imperialism. In 1917 Leonard and Virginia started 
the Hogarth Press as a hobby: it became famous through the 
publication of Virginia’s novels, T.S. Eliot's The Waste Land, the 
English translation of *Freud’s works, and S.S. Koteliansky’s 
translations from the Russian. Just as his experiences as a civil 
servant in Ceylon had led Leonard Woolf to disapprove of im- 
perialism, so the sight of poverty in the East End of London 
converted him from liberalism to socialism. He joined the Fa- 
bian Society and became involved in the political, trade union, 
and economic aspects of the British Labour movement. 

His two outstanding political works were International 
Government (1916), an early blueprint for the League of Na- 
tions, and Empire and Commerce in Africa (1920). Woolf was 
on the editorial staff of the Contemporary Review (1920-21), 
literary editor of The Nation (1923-30), and coeditor of The Po- 
litical Quarterly (1931-59). He was also closely associated with 
The New Statesman and Nation. His books include: The Village 
in the Jungle (1913), inspired by his stay in Ceylon; Hunting the 
Highbrow (1927), essays; Quack, Quack (1935), a book about 
dictatorship; Barbarians at the Gate (1939); and After the Del- 
uge (2 vols., 1931-39), and its sequel, Principia Politica (1953), 
a study of communal psychology. Woolf wrote an outstand- 
ing series of autobiographical works: Sowing (1960), Growing 
(1961), Beginning Again (1964), Downhill All the Way (1967), 
and The Journey, Not the Arrival, Matters (1969). Although a 
significant figure in his own right, Woolf is best remembered 
today as the husband of Virginia (1882-1941), who has attained 
almost cultlike status since her death. The nature of their rela- 
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tionship, and Woolf’s own role in formulating her iconic sta- 
tus, have been the subjects of continuing debate, as has been 
her response to his Jewish origins. Similarly, the “Bloomsbury 
Group” has generated a veritable industry among biographers 
and literary historians. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Times Literary Supplement, 66 (May 4, 1967); 
The Times, (August 15, 1969). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; 
PF. Alexander, Leonard and Virginia Woolf: A Literary Partnership 
(1992); G. Spater and I. Parsons, A Marriage of True Minds: An Inti- 
mate Portrait of Leonard and Virginia Woolf (1977); D. Wilson, Leon- 
ard Woolf: A Political Biography (1978). 
[Renee Winegarten / William D. Rubinstein (2"4 ed.)] 


WOOLE (Wulff), MOSHE (1878-1971), Israeli psychiatrist 
and author. Born in Odessa, Russia, Woolf studied medicine in 
Berlin. Here he started his psychiatric training under Mendel 
and Jolly and soon became Ziehen’s first assistant in the labo- 
ratory of the Charité, the university hospital in Berlin. In 1907, 
while working at Mendel’s psychiatric sanatorium, he made his 
first acquaintance with Freud’s works, which proved crucial to 
his further scientific development. He joined the sanatorium of 
Berlin-Lankwitz and in 1908 became Juliusburger’s assistant. 
When Karl Abraham returned from Zurich at that time and 
joined the same sanatorium, he became Woolf’s teacher and 
introduced him to psychoanalysis proper. In 1911 he returned 
to Russia as the only trained analyst in that country, where his 
many widespread and diverse activities eventually resulted in 
the acknowledgment and development of psychoanalysis. After 
the revolution he joined a large psychiatric outpatient clinic and 
taught at the second medical clinic of the University of Moscow. 
At the same time he did additional work at the psychoanalyti- 
cally oriented children’s home of Zermakow. Although he lived 
in Russia, he became a member of the Vienna Psychoanalytical 
Society in 1912. In 1927 he left Russia for political reasons and 
returned to a psychoanalytic institution, the Tegelsee sanato- 
rium, where he worked under Ernst Simmel until 1930. 

In 1933 he emigrated to Palestine. Max Eitingon, who ar- 
rived in Palestine in the same year, together with Woolf and I. 
Schalith founded the Palestine Psychoanalytic Society in 1934. 
After Eitingon’s death, Woolf became president of the Israel 
Psychoanalytic Society, a position he held for ten years. 

Woolf’s earliest paper on children was “Beitraege zur 
infantilen Sexualitaet” (1912), which dealt with some cases of 
momentary loss of consciousness which Woolf considered 
caused by hysteria. “Phantasie und Wirklichkeit im Seelenle- 
ben des Kleinkindes” (1934) was delivered to an educational 
board of the Communist Party, in order to influence it not 
to forbid the reading of fairy tales. His paper, “Prohibitions 
Against the Simultaneous Consumption of Milk and Flesh 
in Orthodox Jewish Law” (1945), historically and analytically 
traces the sources for ritual laws applying to food and to Pass- 
over. Some of his publications are considered basic contribu- 
tions to the psychoanalytic theory, for example, “Fetishism and 
Object Choice in Early Childhood” (published in Psychoana- 
lytical Quarterly 15 (1946), 450-71). 
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analytic Pioneers (1966), 200-9. 
[Gad Tadmor] 


“WOOLLEY, SIR CHARLES LEONARD (1880-1960), Eng- 
lish archaeologist. From 1905 to 1907 he was assistant keeper 
in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. His earliest excavation 
work was carried out in England (Corbridge, 1906-07), Nu- 
bia (1907-11), and at Carchemish, Turkey (1912-14). In 1914 
he took part, along with T.E. Lawrence, in the expedition sur- 
veying Sinai and the Negev, which was a cover for the Brit- 
ish military mapping of the Sinai Peninsula. Their report, 
The Wilderness of Zion (1915), presents the first detailed de- 
scription of the Byzantine cities of the Negev. During World 
War 1 Woolley served as a military intelligence officer and was 
taken prisoner by the Turks in 1916. He was an officer in the 
military administration in north Syria in 1919, at which time 
he resumed excavation at Carchemish. This was followed by 
work at Tell *el-Amarna in Egypt (1921-22), and at *Ur of the 
Chaldees (1922-34), where he discovered the royal tombs of 
the first dynasty with their magnificent treasures, and also 
uncovered the city dating from the time of Abraham (Ur 111). 
He then directed excavations in southern Turkey (Hatay prov- 
ince), first at el-Mina (ancient Greek port of Poseidium) from 
1936 to 1937 and afterward at Tell Atshana (1937-39), where 
he unearthed the remains of the *Alalakh kingdom. During 
World War 11 he was archaeological adviser to the British 
War Office and after the war again excavated at Tell Atshana 
(1946-49). In addition to his excavation reports, he wrote Ur 
of the Chaldees (1929); The Sumerians (1929); Middle East Ar- 
chaeology (1949); A Forgotten Kingdom (1953); several popular 
works, especially Digging Up the Past (1930); and his memoirs, 
Spadework in Archaeology (1953). 

[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


WORCESTER, town in central England. It was founded 
around 1159 and had a small Jewish population until the late 
thirteenth century. After the persecutions under John, the re- 
gents for Henry Ill confirmed the right of Jews to live there 
unmolested. In 1219, however, Bishop William de Blois pro- 
mulgated restrictive measures against them. The so-called 
“Parliament of Jews” was held at Worcester in 1241, when 109 
representatives of the 21 recognized Jewish communities were 
summoned to apportion a tax levy among themselves. The 
Jews suffered greatly in the Barons’ Revolt (1264-65). Their 
expulsion from the city to Hereford was secured by Eleanor, 
the queen mother, in 1275. There were few Jews in Worcester 
in the 19" century. A small community was founded during 
World War 11. The Jewish population in 1968 was 56, but no 
organized community exists today. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, England’, index; M. Adler, Jews of Me- 
dieval England (1939), index; H.G. Richardson, English Jewry under 
Angevin Kings (1960), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Hillaby in 
Worcs. Archaeol. Soc. Trans. 3S 12 (1990), 73-122. 


[Vivian David Lipman / Joe Hillaby (24 ed.)] 
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WORCESTER, U.S. city in Massachusetts, 40 mi. (64 km.) 
W. of Boston. Its population was 172,648 (2000 census), with 
an estimated Jewish population of 10,000 in the city and sur- 
rounding area, which includes such communities as Westbor- 
ough, Northborough, Shrewsbury, Fitchburg, and Leomin- 
ster. 

The earliest settlement of Jews in the Worcester area oc- 
curred during the American Revolution when the British oc- 
cupied *Newport, R.1., and several Jewish families, headed by 
Aaron *Lopez, a wealthy shipping merchant, left that city to 
live for the duration of the war in Leicester, five miles from 
Worcester. After the war the Leicester community dissolved 
when the Jewish families returned to Newport. Worcester 
had no permanent Jewish settlement until after the Civil War, 
when the *Straus and Gross families established stores in the 
city. In 1870 Jewish immigrants from Eastern Europe began 
to come to Worcester in larger numbers. 


Congregations 

The first congregation, Sons of Israel, was established in 1877, 
and a burial society was formed the same year. As the Jew- 
ish population grew, congregations - all located on the East 
Side - multiplied to total 13. With the shift of the Jewish popu- 
lation to the West Side of the city, most of them closed. Sons of 
Jacob and Shaarai Torah (1904), which was merged with Sons 
of Abraham (1887), have survived. 

In 1968, three Orthodox congregations remained on the 
East Side — Sons of Jacob; Sons of Zion, a small congrega- 
tion; and Shaarai Torah - Sons of Abraham, at the synagogue 
erected in 1906. A West Side branch of Shaarai Torah — Sons 
of Abraham was established in 1959. Rabbi Joseph Gold, who 
came to the congregation in 1954, served both branches. Ear- 
lier rabbis included Meyer Greenberg (1947-54) and Gershon 
Appel (1943-47), who pursued his Ph.D. at Harvard and went 
on to congregations in Seattle and New York before becom- 
ing a professor of philosophy at Stern College. In addition to 
Shaarai Torah - Sons of Abraham, there were in 1968 five other 
congregations on the West Side. 

Temple Emanuel (Reform), established in 1921, moved 
to permanent quarters in 1923. In 1949 it erected a large syna- 
gogue which was considerably expanded in 1961. The congre- 
gation grew rapidly to become the Jewish community’s largest, 
with a membership of over 1,300 families. Maurice M. Ma- 
zure, the first rabbi (1923-26), was followed by Julius Gordon 
(1926-29), Levi A. Olan (1929-48; d. 1984), and afterwards by 
Joseph Klein and Jordan Milstein. Hugo Chaim *Adler, who 
achieved fame as a composer of synagogue music, was cantor 
of Temple Emanuel from 1939 until his death in 1955. 

Congregation Beth Israel (Conservative), formed in 1924, 
built a house of worship in 1939, and in 1959 erected a larger 
synagogue. Its rabbis included Herbert Ribner (1948-55), 
Abraham Kazis, who began in 1955, and was followed by Joel 
Pitkowsky. 

Congregation Beth Judah (Orthodox), founded in 1948, 
was headed in 1968 by Rabbi Reuven Fischer. Congregation 
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Tifereth Israel (Orthodox), established in 1959, was led in 
1968 by Rabbi Herschel Fogelman. It was associated with the 
Chabad *Lubavitch movement. Temple Sinai (Reform) was 
established in 1957; its rabbi (1970) was John J. Rosenblatt. In 
2005 Seth Bernstein was the rabbi. 

Congregations in Westborough include Beth Tikvah, 
whose rabbi was Fred Benjamin, Bnai Shalom, whose rabbi 
was Laurence Milder, and Chabad, whose rabbi was Micoel 
Green. 

In addition to the congregational school, the Ivriah 
School, a community talmud torah supported by the Worces- 
ter Jewish Federation was formed in 1927 by combining the He- 
brew Free School (established 1905) with the existing Orthodox 
congregational schools. It ceased to exist in the 1980s, but in the 
early 21 century there were two day schools, the New Jewish 
Academy established in 2005 (the successor to the Solomon 
Schechter Day School), a community transdenominational 
school which recognizes and respects all forms of Jewish prac- 
tice, and the Yeshiva, the Chabad-Lubavitch day school. 


Community Organizations and Leadership 

In 1920 a number of existing charitable organizations were 
combined to form the United Jewish Charities, later the Jew- 
ish Social Service Agency, and in 1968 called the Jewish Fam- 
ily Service. The Jewish Community Council, formed in 1936, 
and the Jewish Welfare Fund, established in 1939, were merged 
in 1947 to form the Worcester Jewish Federation. The Jewish 
Community Center, established in 1950, used the old Temple 
Emanuel building until its new structure was built in 1966. 
The Jewish Home for the Aged, founded in 1915, at first served 
also as an orphanage but by 1968 was restricted to caring for 
the aged and infirm. 

In the early years of the community Jews were mainly 
peddlers and small-scale shopkeepers. By the 1960s they were 
engaged in every branch of industry and commerce and in all 
professions. Among Jews in public office was Joseph C. Cas- 
din, a member of the City Council from 1956, who served his 
fourth term as mayor in 1968. Past City Council members in- 
clude Louis Glixman, Elias Pofcher, and Israel Katz. Other of- 
ficials include Elton Yasuna, who served on the School Com- 
mittee, and Edward Landau, elected to the committee in 1967; 
Archibald M. Hillman (d. 1959), assistant city solicitor and, 
later, city solicitor; Wilfred B. Feiga, assistant clerk of Supe- 
rior Court (1922-65) and president of the Free Public Library 
(1932; 1966); Judge Jacob Asher (d. 1956), special justice of the 
Central District Court; and Judge Joseph Goldberg, appointed 
to the Central District Court in 1953. There was an additional 
Jewish mayor in Worcester, Jordan Levy. First elected to the 
City Council in 1978, he was mayor for eight years. 

The playwright S.N. *Behrman has described some of 
the colorful personalities in the Jewish community during 
his youth in his partly fictional and partly autobiographical 
Worcester Account (1954). A weekly newspaper, the Jewish 
Civic Leader, served the community from 1923. 


[Joseph Klein] 
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WORD 


The Worcester Jewish Federation was re-named the Jew- 
ish Federation of Central Massachusetts in 1997 to more accu- 
rately reflect the area that the Federation serves: not just the 
city of Worcester, but all of Worcester county, including the 
Westborough area (which includes Westborough, Northbor- 
ough and Shrewsbury). The Westborough area is the home to a 
JCC, a Conservative congregation, Beth Tikvah, and a Reform 
Temple, Bnai Shalom. Chabad has a presence there as well. 

Clark University is located in Worcester. It has a distin- 
guished Judaic Studies program staffed by, inter alia, Everett 
Fox, who wrote an important translation of the Torah based 
on the principles of the Buber- Rosenzweig translation of the 
early 20" century, and Debérah Dwork, who headed its grad- 
uate program in Holocaust Studies, the first of its kind in the 
United States. Clark boasts that it was the only university to 
invite Sigmund Freud to lecture during an American visit. 
Neighboring Holy Cross University has an annual lecture on 
the Holocaust and programs in Jewish-Catholic relations. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mopsik, in: Jsos, 7 (1945), 41-62. 

[Howard Borer (2™ ed.)] 


WORD, in the Bible, primarily renders the Hebrew davar, but 
also omer (pl. amarim), imrah, and peh (lit. “mouth”). “The 
word of the Lord,’ an oft-recurring scriptural phrase, signi- 
fies a divine communication to man that reveals God’s charac- 
ter or His will, as in Isaiah 50:4ff. This revelation can assume 
many forms, such as oracles (e.g., Judg. 20:18ff.), visions (e.g., 
Amos 7:1ff.), and dreams (e.g., Gen. 15:12ff.), as well as proph- 
ecy and religious teaching in general, including the divinely 
given laws. In the broadest sense, the Scriptures taken as a 
whole, and subsequently the totality of Jewish spiritual teach- 
ing, fall within the connotation of God’s word. In certain bibli- 
cal passages, the divine word is personified, e.g., “So shall My 
word be that goeth forth out of My mouth: it shall not return 
unto Me void, except it accomplish that which I please, and 
make the thing whereto I sent it prosper” (Isa. 55:11; cf. also 
Ps. 33:6; 147:15). This biblical feature has antecedents in Sume- 
rian and Babylonian literature, where the “word” is an agent 
of the gods’ beneficence, but more especially of their wrath. 
In wisdom literature this process of hypostatization becomes 
even more marked, only hokhmah (“Wisdom”) is substituted 
for the divine word, to which it is closely related ideologically 
(e.g., Prov. 8:1ff.; 9:1-6; Job 28:12-28). However, throughout 
the Hebrew Bible the figurative character of the personifica- 
tion is never in doubt. 

A further stage in the evolution of the concept of the di- 
vine word is reached in apocryphal and rabbinic literature. 
Here the Word emerges as a distinct entity (cf. Wis. 18:15; 
Mekh., Be-Shallah, 10; Avot 5:1). Furthermore, there arose 
a negative attitude toward the attribution to God of any an- 
thropomorphic characteristics or the use of language that 
appeared to detract from the divine dignity. To avoid anthro- 
pomorphisms, the Targum employs the memra (“utterance”). 
For example, Deuteronomy 1:32 is rendered, “... ye have not 
believed in the memra of the Lord” Thus the memra connotes 
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the manifestation of God’s power in creating the world and 
in directing history. It acts as His messenger and is generally 
analogous to the Shekhinah (“Divine Presence”) and the Di- 
vine Wisdom. New and fateful significance was given to the 
Word by Philo’ doctrine of the Logos (the Greek term means 
both “word” and “reason”’). On the one hand, Philo borrowed 
some of his ideas from the Stoics (Logos as the active and 
vivifying principle of the universe), who in turn are indebted 
to Heraclitus (“the dividing Logos,” which creates by the fu- 
sion of contrasts); he was also influenced by Plato's “theory of 
ideas.” On the other hand, Philo’s Logos is rooted in the bib- 
lical idea of the creative word of God, the Targum’s memra, 
the mystical concepts of the merkavah (“divine chariot”), the 
Shekhinah, the name of God, and the names of the angels. The 
multi-faceted character of the Logos is reflected in the many 
metaphorical epithets applied to it by Philo: “divine thought,” 
“the image of God,’ “the firstborn son,’ “the archpriest,” “the 
paraclete of humanity.’ Philo paved the way for later Chris- 
tian theology. In the prologue to John’s Gospel (1:14) this is 
carried farther, and “the Word made flesh” is identified with 
Jesus. Philo’s Logos is no more than an “archangel of many 
names, the rational principle in the divine nature, the cre- 
ative mediator between God - the One who is all-perfect and 
all-good - and the world of matter, which is inherently evil; 
but the Johannine Logos is a separate divine entity. At this 
stage the Word created an impossible gulf between Judaism 


and its daughter faith. 
[Israel Abrahams] 


WORKMEN’S CIRCLE (Yid. Arbeter Ring), U.S. socialist 
and culturally oriented Jewish fraternal order; founded in New 
York in 1892 by Jewish immigrant workers and chartered on 
a national basis in 1900 for the twofold purpose of providing 
its members with mutual aid, health, and death benefits, and 
other fraternal services, and of supporting the labor and so- 
cialist movements throughout the world. Dedicated to the pro- 
motion of progressive Yiddish culture, the Workmen's Circle 
developed a broad spectrum of cultural activities, including 
publication of books and magazines, promotion of adult edu- 
cation, sponsorship of singing and dramatic clubs, etc. 

During its early period, the leadership of the Workmen's 
Circle shared the assimilationist-cosmopolitan attitudes of 
some of the earliest founders of the Jewish labor movement 
in North America. Later, with an influx of *Bundist immi- 
grants who had either been active in or supporters of the 
unsuccessful Russian revolution of 1905, a more explicitly 
Jewish consciousness - secular, progressive, and Yiddish- 
language-based - was introduced to the Workmen’s Circle. 
These ideas permeated its governing bodies, while individual 
branches included within their ranks individuals associated 
with a range of secular movements on the political left. 

In 1916, it entered the field of Jewish education by re- 
solving to establish schools for Jewish children, with the first 
Workmen's Circle afternoon school opening in 1917. The IL. 
Peretz schools subsequently became the largest network of 
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Jewish secular shuln (schools) in the United States and Can- 
ada. 

For many years, the Workmen's Circle was an important 
repository of socialist sentiment. Many of its activists were ac- 
tive in the Socialist Party, trade unions, and the larger Jewish 
labor movement. As a result, it became known as “the Red 
Cross of the labor movement,’ and was proud of the appella- 
tion. A founder and leader of the People’s Relief Committee 
during World War I years, in 1934 it was a founder, and for 
many years the backbone, of the *Jewish Labor Committee. 
It also spearheaded the formation of the *Congress for Jew- 
ish Culture in 1948. 

While initially sympathetic to the Bolshevik Revolution 
and the new Soviet regime, the Workmen's Circle was critical 
of the Soviet government's repression of non-Communist so- 
cialists. Internecine battles of the early 1920s within the entire 
US. left, not just the Workmen’s Circle, pitted Communists 
against Socialists, and by 1929, the organization became ex- 
plicitly anti-Communist in orientation. Communists and their 
allies either left of their own accord or were expelled at that 
time. Many of those who left were active in the formation of 
the International Workers’ Order and its Jewish People’s Fra- 
ternal Order. After that breach, the Workmen's Circle often 
struggled against Communist ambitions within the Jewish 
community in general, and the environment of the Jewish 
labor movement in specific. 

Starting with the Roosevelt Administration, many in the 
organization left the socialist world, joining New Deal Dem- 
ocrats. Some left out of conviction that the Democrats were 
enacting parts of the socialist program. The anti-war position 
of the Socialist Party in the pre-Pearl Harbor period affected 
others. The post-war years brought about a gradual move 
from socialism and social democracy. Bundist anti-Zionism 
was never as strong in the U.S. as in Europe, and it has been a 
staunch, albeit not uncritical, supporter of the State of Israel 
since its formation. At the turn of the 21°t century, the orga- 
nization was far from its explicitly socialist origins, but in a 
more general sense part of the liberal/left, having as a general 
goal the creation of a shenere un besere velt, “a more beauti- 
ful and better world.” 

Along with other groups that were initially fraternal or- 
ganizations which drew their membership primarily from the 
immigration community, the Workmen's Circle had to con- 
front the challenge of establishing a following among native- 
born Jews, and those whose first, and often only, language was 
English, not Yiddish. This challenge was especially severe as 
the founders and their children died off, although it did make 
headway among the offspring of the older members. In 1925, 
the Workmen's Circle had its peak membership of 87,000. This 
was when the wellspring of Jewish immigrants from Europe 
was closed by U.S. immigration policy changes, and the orga- 
nization’s membership began to decline. In 1967, it was down 
to 64,000, in over 420 branches, 98 of which were English 
speaking. By 1978, the number was 55,000; in 1998, 25,000; and 
by 2005, 15,000, in some 200 branches, virtually all of which 
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were English speaking. As the organization moved away from 
a “benefits” orientation to focus on public programs of Yiddish 
and Jewish culture, education and social action, however, the 
historic definition of “dues-paying membership” has become 
less relevant to the organization: in 2005, it was estimated 
that nearly 50,000 individuals were involved to some degree 
with the Workmen's Circle via attendance at wc-sponsored 
events, as contributors, purchasers of goods and services in- 
cluding benefit policies, Jewish Book Center, etc. The same is 
true when looking at the branch structure, which was formed 
when communication was primarily face-to-face, and the Jew- 
ish community was less mobile. In recent years, wc activities 
and structure are more district- or region-oriented (e.g., Bos- 
ton, Los Angeles, Detroit), and often wc work is national in 
nature. Some branches are simply remnants of the structure 
of earlier generations. 

At the end of 2005, there were 15 wc-sponsored or as- 
sociated shuln, many of which were the core of a local Work- 
men’s Circle group. It maintains two geriatric centers for aged 
community members, and operates Circle Lodge, a summer 
resort/vacation center, and Camp Kinder Ring, a children’s 
camp founded in 1927, both in the Catskills, Dutchess County, 
New York. The we also sponsors the Folksbiene Theater, a Yid- 
dish theater founded in 1915 as an amateur venue, which today 
operates under professional direction and supports several 
choirs. The Yiddish publication, Der Fraynd, founded in 1910, 
and the English-language Workmen’ Circle Call, founded in 
1933, both ceased publication in the 1990s. Ironically, in 2005, 
negotiations with the English-language Jewish Currents - 
which had roots in the U.S. Jewish Communist camp - led to 
a cosponsorship by the Workmen’s Circle and the Association 
for Jewish Secularism. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Epstein, Jewish Labor in U.S.A.; an In- 
dustrial, Political and Cultural History of the Jewish Labor Movement 
(1950-1953); Y. Sh. Hertz, 50 yor arbeter ring in yidishn lebn (1950); M. 
Hurwitz, The Workmen's Circle: its History, Ideals, Organization and 
Institutions (1936); J. Jacobs, The Workmen's Circle (2004); S. Niger, 
Eyn Kamf far a Nayer Dertsiung (1940); J.J. Shapiro, The Friendly So- 
ciety: A History of the Workmen's Circle (1970); Y. Yeshurin and Y.Sh. 
Hertz, Arbeter ring boyer un tuer. Nyu-york: Arbeter ring boyer un 
tuer komitet, [biographical dictionary of Workmen's Circle found- 
ers and activists] (1962); A.S. Zaks, Di geshikhte fun arbeyeter ring, 
1892-1925 (1925). 

[Charles Bezalel Sherman / Arieh Lebowitz (2"¢ ed.)] 


WORLD CONFERENCE OF JEWISH ORGANIZATIONS 
(cojo), roof organization established in Rome in 1958 with the 
participation of the following organizations: *American Jew- 
ish Congress, *B’nai B'rith, *Board of Deputies of British Jews, 
*Canadian Jewish Congress, Conseil Représentatif des Juifs de 
France (CRIF), Delagacién de Asociaciones Israelitas Argen- 
tinas (*DAIA), Executive Council of Australian Jewry, Jewish 
Labor Committee, South African Jewish Board of Deputies, 
and the *World Jewish Congress. Avraham *Harman of the 
Zionist Executive participated in convening the first meet- 
ing of cojo (together with Nahum *Goldmann of the World 
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BALTA 


its vessels. From his investigations in the Arabian Peninsula, 
the German botanist Schweinfurth has reconstructed the 
process of balsam production. The bark of the tree was split 
and the sap soaked up in cotton wool. The sap was then 
squeezed into oil which absorbed the pungent odor. The tree 
is a thorn bush with trifoliate leaves, and belongs to the ge- 
nus Commiphora which includes several species, among them 
myrrh. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pauly-Wissowa, 4 (1896), 2836-39; O. War- 
burg, Pflanzenwelt, 2 (1916), 282ff.; Loew, Flora, 1 (1926), 299-304; 
J. Feliks, Olam ha-Zomeah ha-Mikra’i (19682), 246-8, 256-8. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Feliks, Plants and Animals of the Mishna (1983), 
139. 

[Jehuda Feliks] 


BALTA, city in Odessa district, Ukraine. At the beginning of 
the 16» century, when Balta lay on the border between Poland 
and Turkey, there were Jews living in both sectors of the city 
(in the J6zefgrod quarter on the Polish side). Many of the Jew- 
ish inhabitants together with refugees who had fled there from 
other districts were massacred by the *Haidamacks in 1768. 
‘The city was incorporated into Russia in 1791. Balta’s impor- 
tance as a commercial center increased after the construction 
of the Odessa-Kiev railroad in 1866. The Jewish population, 
which numbered 8,413 in 1863, mainly engaged in wholesale 
and retail grain dealing, the processing of agricultural prod- 
ucts, tobacco and soap, tanning, flour milling, and liquor dis- 
tilling. A pogrom broke out in 1882 in which over 1,200 Jewish 
houses and shops were pillaged; an attempt to organize Jew- 
ish *self-defense was suppressed by the police. Balta subse- 
quently became the center of the Zionist movement in Podo- 
lia, Volhynia, and Bessarabia. The Zionist leader M. *Sheinkin 
served there as a government-appointed rabbi (rav mi-taam) 
in 1901-1904. Pogroms again broke out in the wake of the Oc- 
tober revolution of 1905. The community was severely affected 
during the civil war of 1919, in which Balta repeatedly changed 
hands between the Bolsheviks and the troops of *Petlyura, the 
Ukrainian nationalist leader. Threatened by general pillage 
and massacre, many Jews fled to Odessa. The Jewish popula- 
tion, which numbered 13,234 in 1897 (57% of the total), had 
decreased to 9,116 by 1926 (39.6%). Owing to emigration to the 
big cities the Jewish population decreased further to 4,711 in 
1939 (total population 17,945). At the beginning of the Soviet 
period the *He-Halutz movement was still active and operated 
a farm, but during mass arrests on September 18-22, 1922, in- 
cluding He-Halutz members, it was liquidated. In 1924 there 
were two Yiddish schools with 530 pupils in the city. Among 
the artisans there were many shoemakers. About 30 Jewish ag- 
ricultural cooperatives operated in Balta county. Some were 
liquidated and the rest were turned into kolkhozes. 

During World War 11 Balta was incorporated in the Ro- 
manian-occupied zone of *Transnistria. On August 8, 1941, 
140 Jews were executed. About 1,500 who remained in Balta 
were confined in a ghetto together with deported Jews from 
Bessarabia and Bukovina, and a number were later executed. 
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With the help of money received from Bucharest the Juden- 
rat opened workshops. two orphanages, and inexpensive res- 
taurants. About 1,795 Jews (including 175 from Bukovina) 
remained after the liberation on March 29, 1944. Fourteen 
hundred Jews were listed in Balta in the 1959 census. Most of 
the Jews emigrated in the 1990s. A number of small Jewish 
communities formerly existed in the vicinity of Balta, of which 
the largest were Bogopol, Krivoye Ozero, and Golovanevsk. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dubnow, Hist Russ, 2 (1918), 299-304, 314-7; 
S. Bernfeld, Sefer ha-Demaot, 2 (1920), 296-7; M. Altman, in: He-Avar, 
3 (1955), 60-85; 10 (1963), 83-105; Judenpogrome in Russland, 2 (1909), 
420-4. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: PK Ukrainah, s.v. 


[Yehuda Slutsky / Shmuel Spector (274 ed.)] 


BALTAZAR, CAMIL (pseudonym of Leopold Goldstein; 
1902-1977), Romanian poet. Baltazar’s first poems appeared 
in 1921 in Sburatorul Literar, a review edited by the Romanian 
critic Eugen Lovinescu, and his contributions were published 
thereafter in many of the leading literary periodicals. Balta- 
zar’s poetry was written mainly before World War 11. His first 
collection, Vecernii (Vespers), appeared in 1923. This was fol- 
lowed by Flaute de matase (Silken Flutes, 1924), Reculegeri in 
nemurirea ta (Meditation on Your Immortality, 1925), Biblice 
(Biblical Poems, 1926, a volume of erotic poems with ancient 
Hebrew Biblical themes), Strigari trupesti pe langa glesne (Po- 
ems on Amorous Yearnings, 1927), and Cina cea de taina (The 
Last Supper, 1929). In his themes and mode of expression, 
Baltazar was, from the outset, hailed as an innovator. Though 
his sensitivity led to preoccupation with human suffering, he 
was widely known as “the poet of light” because of the seren- 
ity with which he transfigured the most somber themes. Dur- 
ing the early 1930s, Baltazar published an anthology of Rus- 
sian prose (1930) and translations from such German writers 
as Thomas *Mann, Franz *Werfel, and Jakob Wassermann. 
His completion of this work was marked by the verse collec- 
tion Intoarcerea poetului la uneltele sale (The Poet’s Return to 
his Tools, 1934), which are poems in prose about his work as 
a writer and a literary editor, written under the influence of 
Apollinaire and Blaise Cendrars. Taram transcendent (‘Tran- 
cendental Realm) appeared five years later. In 1928 he edited 
the literary review Tiparnita literara (The Literary Printer) and 
in 1932 was secretary of redaction of the literary weekly Ro- 
mania literara (Literary Romania), edited by Liviu Rebreanu. 
After World War 11, Baltazar became a contributor to the Ro- 
manian Jewish newspaper Revista Cultului Mozaic (c. 1965-77) 
and published further collections of his poems. He also pub- 
lished literary essays, memoirs, and publicistic writings in the 
volumes Scriitor siom (Writer and Man, 1947), Contemporan 
cu ei (Contemporary with Them, 1962), Scrisori catre Camil 
Baltazar (Letters to Camil Baltazar, 1965). Owing to the artistic 
dictates of the new (Communist) regime, Baltazar’s “socialist” 
verse was largely devoid of literary value. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Lovinescu, in: Critice, 7 (1922), 165; 9 
(1924); idem, Istoria literaturii romane contemporane (1927), 415-24; 
G. Calinescu, Istoria literaturii romane (1941), 753-56. ADD. BIBLI- 
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Jewish Congress and Philip *Klutznick of B’nai Brith), but the 
World Zionist Organization decided not to affiliate with cojo 
formally. At the initial meeting, these organizations decided 
to establish Cojo as a consultative group on a two-year trial 
basis, after which they would decide whether they wished to 
disband or create a fully functioning world Jewish organi- 
zation dealing with all matters concerning Jewish life. They 
also decided to explore the desirability of establishing a world 
council on Jewish education. 

Two years later, at a meeting in Amsterdam, the organi- 
zations decided neither to disband nor to transform Cojo into 
a fully functioning international organization but to continue 
cojo on an ongoing basis as a consultative group, meeting from 
time to time to keep each other informed on problems of mu- 
tual concern. Nahum Goldmann was elected as chairman, La- 
bel *Katz (of Bnai Brith) as co-chairman, and Yehuda Hellman 
as secretary-general. Cojo subsequently met regularly at least 
once a year and deliberated such problems as Soviet Jewry, the 
Middle East situation, Jews in Arab countries, the Arab boycott, 
problems of Jews in South America, and other issues. 

In 1962 Cojo convened in Israel a world conference on 
Jewish education. Although elaborate plans were laid down, 
administrative difficulties, differences of opinion, and a lack 
of funds prevented these plans from fully materializing. At a 
meeting in Geneva in 1969, Cojo adopted the recommenda- 
tion of a special subcommittee and abandoned the plans for a 
world conference on Jewish education in favor of a more mod- 
est project under the aegis of a coyo Commission on Jewish 
Education to be established in Jerusalem. Elected to head this 
commission were Hayyim Finkelstein, chairman of the Jewish 
Agency’s Department on Jewish Education, and Jay Kaufman 
(d. 1971), executive vice president of B’nai Brith. 

At the meeting in Jerusalem in the winter of 1965, Cojo 
further regularized its work by adding to the list of its officers 
a vice chairman representing the Board of Deputies of British 
Jews. One year later a representative of DArA was also elected 
as a vice chairman. In 1967 the World Zionist Organization 
became a full member of cojo, and Louis A. *Pincus and Wil- 
liam A. *Wexler became co-chairmen. (In 1971 W.A. Wexler 
was elected president.) On the eve of the Vatican Council 11 
meeting (Feb. 27, 1962), cojo submitted a memorandum to the 
Vatican on behalf of its member organizations. At their 1970 
meeting, the officers of cojo recommended that a clearing- 
house be established for the dissemination of relevant docu- 
ments and information to serve the needs of member organi- 
zations and enhance the airing of views and ideas. Although 
the growth of cojo was slow and undramatic, the members 
managed to keep together and met regularly to discuss prob- 


lems of mutual interest. 
[Yehuda Hellman] 


WORLD JEWISH ASSOCIATIONS. This article is confined 
to organizations that encompass Jews and Jewish activities 
cutting across the borders of various countries. Associations 
of this nature have existed for more than a century. Among 
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the histories of dispersed communities of ethnic, religious, or 
any other character, nowhere can one find the same wealth 
of organizational experience in the political, social, and cul- 
tural spheres as among the Jews. Three interrelated features 
characterize these organizations: (1) all their activities are in- 
ternational, as Jews throughout the world constitute a single 
entity; (2) through its organizations Jewry relates itself to in- 
ternational bodies and their laws; (3) organization is the qual- 
ity that all Jewish communities must have in common and is 
what unites them. A nation without president, government, 
or distinct framework of services, it nevertheless has repre- 
sentatives — “negotiorum gestores” in Herzl’s terminology - and 
leaders of sectional organizations who engage in deliberations 
on lines of policy, “administrative” activities, and independent 
political action in both the foreign and social arenas. The com- 
munity, scattered as it is, has its common needs and services, 
its financial structure, and its patterns of loyalty. 

Nevertheless, all of its services are decentralized, and 
since they must be geared to practical demands they are in 
constant flux. They include organs of protection and are based 
on principles of protection. In these efforts, Jewry has to rely 
on international law and its institutions, and it can only do so 
through organization. However, there can be no comprehen- 
sive organization - whether for protection, welfare, education, 
fund-raising, or emigration - unless there is a non-govern- 
mental organization (NGO) arrangement for it. 

Since World War u1, the special status of NGos has been 
consolidated, mainly in the form of “consultation” with the 
main intergovernmental organizations (1GOs), primarily 
the United Nations. As a social phenomenon, however, the 
NGO is far older, as are its functions and achievements in 
the history of Jewry. Jews, on their part, played an impor- 
tant role in developing the awareness, within the organized 
international community, of the need to recognize the status 
of NGos and their public services. Jewish world organiza- 
tions became a pioneering force in the field of international 
group activity and group protection. The history of this pol- 
icy, often pursued under the greatest sacrifices and against 
the heaviest odds, is a vital part of Jewish history. Organiza- 
tion proved to be the main precondition for self-assertion 
and protection. The whole organizational preparation of Isra- 
el’s statehood developed within strict NGo patterns, and the 
same holds true for minority protection in the interwar period 
and the negotiation of restitution after the Holocaust. 


Early Conditions and Organized Charity (19t* Century) 

With the possible exception of the struggle for Greek inde- 
pendence (and the political activities of Irish emigrants to the 
United States) international organization developed within 
Jewry earlier than within any other dispersed community. It 
was a response to dire need, preceding any clear definition 
or practicable anticipation of its future. This transition from 
the generally amorphous condition of Jewry as late as the 18" 
century occurred with the French Revolution (the Emancipa- 
tion Act of 1791) and Napoleon's *Sanhedrin, which, whatever 
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the purposes it was meant to serve, or the objections to it, es- 
tablished an organ representing several branches of the Jew- 
ish world community. In addition to the French participation, 
there were 18 representatives from Piedmont, 16 from Regno, 
and several rabbis from Germany. Joseph David *Sinzheim, the 
rabbi of Strasbourg, presided. His summary of the session was 
issued in a proclamation in French and Hebrew, an indication 
that it was also addressed to Jews abroad. In one of the early 
Jewish papers in French, L'Univers Israélite (1851), Jules Carvallo 
proposed the establishment of an international Jewish congress, 
mainly with a view to protecting Jews in the Middle East. 

After the Napoleonic era certain developments took place 
at the intergovernmental political level, and already at the 
Congress of Vienna (1815) a number of Jewish problems was 
discussed. The rise in status of some wealthy Jews on the one 
hand, and new concepts of law invoked by outstanding Jewish 
lawyers and politicians on the other, initiated a new kind of 
activity, as symbolized in the joint journey to Cairo of Moses 
*Montefiore from London and Adolphe *Crémieux from Paris 
to appeal against the judgment in the Damascus blood libel. 
In a sense, the establishment of the *Alliance Israélite Univer- 
selle (1860), the first Jewish NGo and one of the first interna- 
tional NGos in general, was a formal expression of the change 
in organized Jewish activities. Sister organizations in London 
(*Anglo-Jewish Association) and Vienna (*Israelitische Alli- 
anz zu Wien) followed soon after. At the same time, certain 
wealthy Jews had been carrying out widespread international 
charity work, serving in effect as substitutes for entire welfare 
organizations, with knowledgeable secretaries at headquar- 
ters and agile agents abroad. These included such renowned 
figures as Sir Moses *Montefiore, Baron Maurice de *Hirsch, 
Baron Edmond de *Rothschild, Baron Horace *Guenzburg, 
Jacob H. *Schiff, and Julius *Rosenwald. Later, the work initi- 
ated by them was carried on either by foundations which they 
established (*Jewish Colonization Association, *PICA) or for- 
mal organizations like *ortT and the American Jewish *Joint 
Distribution Committee (jpc). 


Organization for Welfare and Protection 

The foreign interests of the Alliance Israélite Universelle and 
the Anglo-Jewish Association soon shifted from the Middle 
East to Russia and Eastern Europe. A series of conferences, 
missions, and welfare organizations characterized the next half 
century. “The public demonstration, the conference, the inter- 
national gathering for Jewish purposes, now a phenomenon of 
everyday life in Jewry, owe their origin to the [Anglo-Jewish] 
Association and to the Alliance” (Nahum Sokolow). Matters 
took a similar course in the United States, though still focus- 
ing on local welfare and the settlement of Jewish immigrants, 
mainly from Russia. A vast network of organizations was cre- 
ated: *Bnai Brith, founded in 1843, became an international 
order in 1882; H1AS (see *United Hias Service) developed dur- 
ing the 1880s; the *American Jewish Committee was founded 
in 1906, and the American Joint Distribution Committee in 
1914. The three latter organizations, though American only, 
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developed worldwide services for Jews in many countries - 
the Jewish response to World War 1 and the postwar disaster 
in Russia and the Succession States. 

With the rise of Emancipation, European Jewry experi- 
enced several severe shocks: in the 1880s pogroms and perse- 
cution in Russia and Romania and a ritual murder trial in Aus- 
tria~Hungary (*Tiszaeszlar), and in 1890s the Dreyfus affair 
in France. Jewry began to react, both out of great and urgent 
need and as a result of the consolidation of the economic and 
professional power of individual Jews. Up to World War 1, the 
main organizational effort was concentrated in areas of dis- 
tress. It found its expression in a proliferation of welfare or- 
ganizations (including the *Hilfsverein der deutschen Juden, 
founded in 1901) and in the emergence of organizations for 
“self-emancipation” and other activities, such as the *Hibbat 
Zion, the socialist *Bund (established in 1897), and the Zionist 
Organization (founded in the same year, see *Zionism). 


Jewish Political Activity: Zionist “Negotiorum Gestio” 
Radical reforms were proposed by Theodor Herzl. He rejected 
both the affirmation of Diaspora life and belief in assimilation 
or socialism or a retreat into a secluded religious community 
as enduring solutions of the Jewish problem. He emphatically 
denied that welfare and charity should be envisaged as long- 
term methods. Only the establishment of a Jewish state was 
comprehensive enough a foundation upon which to build a 
permanent edifice. Herzl quickly arrived at the conclusion that 
here was need for a world Jewish organization which would 
take account of all principal factors involved: exodus, settle- 
ment, and protection. Organizations should not only be an 
instrument for foreign policy, but also a body as democratic 
as possible under the specific conditions of a dispersed nation, 
designed to incorporate the political will of Jewry; to represent 
it, to elect its leaders, and to plan its policy. Before providing 
the nation with territory on which to settle, Herzl wanted to 
provide it with those organs necessary for its full identity, po- 
litical activity and functioning. In Herzl’s vision, Jewish na- 
tional self-determination, as an organizational and political 
proposition, would have to crystallize according to two legal 
postulates: first, that the Zionist movement be recognized as 
the negotiorum gestor for Jewry as a whole; and second, that 
Jewry’s return to Erez Israel would give rise to a “national 
home for the Jewish people secured under public law.’ Herzl 
did not succeed in obtaining the charter for the “national 
home,’ but he succeeded in organizing the Zionist movement, 
first of all by convening a Zionist Congress “as our first na- 
tional institution,” with several functional subsidiaries. 


The First Test: World War 1 and Its Aftermath 

The great test came under the conditions that brought about 
the dismemberment of the Ottoman Empire, the victory of 
the principle of national self-determination, and the establish- 
ment of the League of Nations as guarantor of the mandates 
and minorities regimes. In this context, the Zionist vision be- 
came politically relevant. Herzl’s yearning for a “charter” now 
proved to have opened a door toward internationalization of 
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the Jewish problem in regard to both method and settlement. 
The League of Nations’ Mandate for Palestine was based on 
the idea of a Jewish National Home. Thus, at the end of World 
War 1, Palestine was drawn into the orbit of supra-governmen- 
tal as well as Jewish non-governmental organization. Article 4 
of the League of Nations’ Mandate called for the establishment 
of a Jewish Agency, by implication a Jewish body broader than 
the Zionist Organization, which was nonetheless recognized 
as such per interim. At the Annual Zionist Conference of 1922, 
the Zionist Organization formally assumed the rights and du- 
ties of the Jewish Agency for Palestine. It also expressed the 
wish that “the Jewish Agency shall represent the whole Jewish 
people. “The Zionist General Council also passed a resolution 
(in February 1923) providing that “the controlling organ of 
the Jewish Agency shall be responsible to a body representa- 
tive of the Jewish People.” Consent was also given to negoti- 
ate with leading non-Zionists and various Jewish associations 
for their participation in an “Agency” to be active in Palestine. 
An agreement for the establishment of this Jewish Agency was 
signed in Zurich on Aug. 14, 1929. 

Simultaneously with the establishment of the mandate 
system, the League of Nations created the Permanent Man- 
dates Commission, a supervisory organ for mandate admin- 
istration, thus creating the formal prerequisites for the pro- 
tection of group rights, through which representatives of the 
group organized as an NGo had ex lege access to the leading 
intergovernmental organizations and the possibility of appeal 
against the mandatory. The procedure was by way of petition 
and reviews (“observations”) or mandatory reports. The Jewish 
Agency for Palestine came to be regarded by Jews and many 
non-Jews as the “Jewish State in statu nascendi” (ha-medinah 
be-derekh). It assumed a vital function: to represent effectively 
the interests of Jewry at large in matters pertaining to its Na- 
tional Home. Great Britain, as the mandatory power, was thus 
faced by an organization representing not only the Jews of Pal- 
estine but world Jewry in its relation to Palestine. This role was 
revived after World War 11, when it prevented Great Britain 
from disposing of Palestine in a deal with the Arabs. Thus, dur- 
ing the interwar period, when Jewry had just acquired a certain 
minority consciousness (see below), the Zionist movement 
pressed it in the direction of a community consciousness, or, 
properly speaking, a definite nationalist consciousness. 


Minority Rights and Organization for Reconstruction 
and Protection 

With the Peace Conference of 1919, a stage was reached 
whereby an organized Jewish world effort for minority rights 
and self-protection could have developed, having for the first 
time a definite organization with which to apply at first to the 
Peace Conference itself and later to the resulting League of Na- 
tions. Nevertheless, this development was uneven and fortu- 
itous. From the end of 1918, several Jewish delegations began 
to converge toward Paris, mainly from the vast belt of political 
chaos that spread from the Baltic to the Black Sea. New states 
were emerging and claiming recognition, and the question 
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was whether the international community should not insist 
on prior guarantees for the rights of minorities and of those 
groups (being the most outstanding) which would have no 
state of their own to protect their rights and interests. Anxious 
to establish a united Jewish front, these Jewish delegations as- 
sociated themselves with the initiative of the representatives of 
the ‘American Jewish Congress, to set up (on March 25, 1919) a 
coordinating Comité, des Délégations Juives auprés de la Con- 
férence de Paix, presided over by the president of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Congress, Julian *Mack, with Louis *Marshall of 
the American Jewish Committee and Nahum *Sokolow of 
the Zionist Organization as vice president and Leo *Motzkin 
as general secretary. Most regional bodies were represented 
on the Comité as was the Bnai Brith. However, the Alliance 
Israélite and the British Joint Foreign Committee refused to 
participate, although they too intervened politically. Formally, 
the Jewish delegations had only the status of petitioners. They 
spoke in the name of elected “congresses,” “councils,” or fed- 
erated Jewish communities, and the Comité des Délégations 
Juives claimed to be the spokesman for more than 10,000,000 
Jews. The main approach in 1919 was based on the idea that a 
minority had rights that an organized representative organi- 
zation could invoke before an authoritative diplomatic forum 
acting in the name of international law. In words more appro- 
priate to current procedural concepts, a situation developed 
in which the protection of beneficiary rights arising out of 
minority treaties was confined to non-governmental entities 
operating in constant “consultation” with the iGo. 

Nevertheless, the impetus of 1919 soon slackened. In 
1927 the Comité des Délégations Juives was reorganized, and 
a Council for Jewish Minority Rights was established at Ge- 
neva to underscore its permanent role. In truth, the real strug- 
gle still lay ahead when the Council reentered the arena. In 
May 1933 it had to plead before the League Council (and in 
October 1933 before the General Assembly) for the Bernheim 
petition, to the effect that certain measures of the newly es- 
tablished Hitler regime in Germany were “null and void for 
Upper Silesia.” The petition was successful and showed that 
individual complaints, if based on international law, could be 
processed with the aid of an interceding non-governmental 
body of international standing. 

An additional form of consultative function for non- 
governmental bodies was created in October 1933, when an 
autonomous Office of the High Commissioner for Refugees 
(Jewish and other) coming from Germany was established by 
the General Assembly of the League of Nations. The Office 
had a governing body consisting of government representa- 
tives and an advisory council made up of representatives of 
“private organizations.” 

Organizations for relief operated alongside political ones. 
About a dozen new Jewish organizations had sprung up or had 
been reorganized since the end of World War 1, most of them 
of welfare type. The enormous devastation resulting from 
World War 1, the new regime in Soviet Russia and the fam- 
ine there, and the establishment of other regimes gave rise to 
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activities which generally confirmed the existence of Jewish 
solidarity throughout the world. An immense organization 
had emerged in the United States for fund-raising (mainly the 
ypc) and in Europe and other parts of the world for on-the- 
spot relief, reconstruction, and emigration. 


The World Jewish Congress 

Hitler’s successes on the domestic front made it apparent 
that Jewry had to prepare for a fight on an international scale 
against Nazism, its agents - the German settlements through- 
out the world - and their local antisemitic allies. Leo Motzkin 
was one of the first to assert that the Council for Jewish Mi- 
nority Rights must become a fighting political organization in 
the name of Jewry as a whole. Stephen *Wise, Louis *Lipsky, 
and other leaders of the American Jewish Congress associated 
themselves with his initiative, as had Nahum *Goldmann and 
others in Europe. A reorganization of such scope proved nec- 
essary, since it became clear that the postwar period of pro- 
tection of minority rights under League of Nations patronage 
was drawing to an end. 

In 1932 the first world Jewish conference was convened 
in Geneva: 17 countries were represented, but the American 
Jewish Committee, the B’nai B'rith, the Board of Deputies of 
British Jews, and the Central-Verein Deutscher Staatsbuerger 
juedischen Glaubens in Germany still refused to participate. 
Four years later, in August 1936, the *World Jewish Congress 
(wyc) was formally Founded by 280 delegates from 33 coun- 
tries assembled at Geneva. Their aim was to create “a perma- 
nent address for the Jewish people.” The wyc became a vol- 
untary, cooperative association of federations of local Jewish 
organizations. It did not interfere with the internal life of any 
federation or community, but it also maintained that no single 
community or organization, however important and influen- 
tial, should be entitled to act unilaterally on behalf of the com- 
munity or any branch of it without being empowered to do 
so; nor should any community, however small, be excluded 
from joint action. The wjc declared that it “does not seek to 
be regarded as [the] ‘Government’ of the Jewish people out- 
side Palestine.” At the international level, it had to assume the 
function of the Comité des Délégations Juives. It directed a 
few diplomatic campaigns against Germany, Poland, Roma- 
nia, and Nazi-occupied Austria. In 1938, at the International 
Refugee Conference at Evian, the wyc had to fight for the very 
right of the Jew to be considered a refugee and thus claim the 
rights of first asylum and transit migration in the countries 
bordering on Germany. 


World War 11 

Jewry entered World War 11 as its first victim rather than an 
ally; it lacked even the limited status and facilities of the various 
governments-in-exile. The possibility of non-governmental ac- 
tion was considerably reduced, being limited to a few humani- 
tarian efforts in extremis. The paradox was that at a time when 
community consciousness was at its peak, operational capacity 
was at its lowest. Nevertheless, two problems kept organized 
efforts alive: the welfare problem of the remnants of European 
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Jewry and the political problem of Jewry in Palestine. It is a 
tribute to their organizational capacity that the postwar Jewish 
organizations succeeded in realizing three major aims: 

(1) to ensure favorable developments in regard to Pal- 
estine; 

(2) to secure reparations from West Germany and thus a 
modicum of relief for more than a million survivors; and 

(3) to maintain consultations and later consultative sta- 
tus with the newly established 1Gos, particularly the United 
Nations, UNESCO, and the Council of Europe. 

In San Francisco, where the United Nations was estab- 
lished in 1945, it was again the Jewish Agency for Palestine 
that acted as the representative of the Jewish people vis-a-vis 
Palestine as well as the nascent Jewish State, particularly when 
the “first round” was fought in uNcro for what became Arti- 
cle 80 of the Charter. After the War, when the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Commission arrived in Palestine in 1946, it reported that 
the Jewish case was “presented at full length and with volu- 
minous written evidence, in three series of public hearings: 
in Washington by the American Zionists, in London by the 
British Zionists, and finally, and most massively, by the Jewish 
Agency in Jerusalem. The basic policy advocated was always 
the same - the so-called Biltmore Program of 1942.” The same 
can be said about the discussions with *uNscop in Palestine as 
well as at UN headquarters on the basis of the UNscop report. 
In this struggle, the Jewish case, as presented by the Jewish 
Agency, was supported by all the major Jewish organizations. 
As earlier, the mere fact of having been organized in a demo- 
cratically structured world organization — the Zionist Organi- 
zation — had allowed Jewry to respond to events through orga- 
nized representations, which had been the case from 1917 on, 
when the Balfour Declaration had been published, up to July 
7, 1948, when for the first time a representative of the State of 
Israel was invited to attend a meeting, the 330", of the Secu- 
rity Council of the United Nations. 

Another aim during the postwar years was to provide for 
the preservation of human rights in at least three of the five 
peace treaties with former Nazi satellites - Romania, Hun- 
gary, and Bulgaria. By coincidence, these countries were the 
only ones still to have Jewish minorities, to have turned com- 
munist, and to have been obligated by post-World War 1 ar- 
rangements. However, the effort was unsuccessful: no trace 
remained of the minority rights established in Eastern Europe 
after World War 1. The situation was different in the West. The 
experience leading to Jewish world community consciousness, 
which had become rooted in 1933 with the ascension of Hit- 
ler to power, did not cease after the War. The War ended with 
valuable property remaining without owners but traceable to 
public or private Jewish ownership. It was pointed out that 
survivors within a given group had the most valid right to ad- 
vance the thesis of collective restitution. After the Paris Repa- 
rations Conference of December 1945, the Jewish Agency for 
Palestine and the ypc were appointed as “field organizations” 
for the implementation of a part of the program established by 
the Conference, and a new era commenced for Jewish NGos. A 
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major achievement was the establishment in 1951 of the World 
*Conference of Jewish Material Claims against Germany, the 
most representative body established thus far, and of a paral- 
lel committee for Austria in 1952. These organizations, as well 
as the Jewish Restitution Successor Organization (JRso) and 
the Jewish Trust Corporation for Germany (JTC), established 
the principle that NGos can be partners in international legal 
negotiations and agreements with sovereign or other entities, 
the outstanding case being the Wassenaar Protocol of Sept. 10, 
1952, between the Claims Conference and the government of 
the Federal Republic of Germany. Moreover, sRso, together 
with the yrc for Germany, Ltd., London, and the Branche 
Francaise de lasTc, entered into agreements with Bonn (1956) 
on the payment of compensation in lieu of restitution. Among 
all the Western states, only in the case of Austria have these 
efforts met with frustration during all these years. 

Jewry’s transition from World War 11 into a greatly 
changed Europe must be viewed against the background of 
the Holocaust. The Claims Conference, powerful enough to 
guarantee annual allocations of $10,000,000 for public use over 
12 years, began to plan reconstruction. Roughly 75% of this sum 
went for basic programs of relief, economic rehabilitation, emi- 
gration and resettlement, and 10-15% was allocated for cultural 
and educational reconstruction. The balance was divided more 
or less equally between legal aid and historical research into the 
Holocaust. In 1960 a Standing Conference on European Jew- 
ish Social and Welfare Services was established to make formal 
the de facto cooperation existing among local communities and 
voluntary agencies, such as JDC, ORT, HIAS, etc. Its greatest 
achievement was the resettlement of refugees from Algeria in 
France and Israel. Upon winding up its activities, the Claims 
Conference used its last allocation of over $10,000,000 to es- 
tablish the Memorial Foundation for Jewish Culture. 


Summary 

If within a decade or so after the end of World War 11, the most 
urgent needs for Jewish survival were fulfilled - the establish- 
ment of the State of Israel, the resettlement of *Displaced Per- 
sons, survivors, and refugees, and the repossession of owner- 
less Jewish property — the continued existence of Jewish NGos 
nevertheless became necessary. There were many reasons for 
this. The need for protection of Jewish minorities became pro- 
gressively acute in Communist and Arab countries. The Bai 
Brith Anti-Defamation League (active in the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico) also found a vital field of activity. The 
fight against racial and religious prejudice and intolerance and 
several other issues concerning human rights became one of 
the central themes within leading 1Gos (the United Nations, 
UNESCO, ILO, the Council of Europe). Finally, there has been 
a tendency for education to replace welfare as the major Jew- 
ish concern. 

The American Jewish Conference on Soviet Jewry, which, 
together with similar bodies in Israel and Europe, sponsored 
the World Conference of Jewish Communities on Soviet Jewry 
(Brussels, 1971), became a potent factor in the struggle for 
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the rights of the Jews in the Soviet Union. Despite the loose- 
ness of its organization, or perhaps because of it, participa- 
tion and representation on a very wide scale was made pos- 
sible. The same also holds true for the Comité International 
pour la Déliverance des Juifs au Moyen Orient established in 
Paris (1970) to act on behalf of the remaining Jews in distress 
in Arab countries. 

Since 1945 there has been a tendency to establish new 
organizations and seek consultative status for them with the 
United Nations or their agencies. Up to 1961 there were no less 
than 22 new or regrouped Jewish NGos. Thus, out of 20 Jewish 
NGOs in the group of principal organizations (international 
or national with several areas of operation: see chart), six are 
postwar creations or adaptations, nine have direct and five 
indirect consultative status with the uN Economic and Social 
Council (Ecosoc), and several an analogous status with other 
1GOs. Moreover, six national organizations indirectly enjoy 
such consultative status (see also *United Nations, Specialized 
Agencies and Other Bodies). 

The proliferation of organizations added impetus to a 
phenomenon long observed in Jewish organization: their co- 
alition or federalist nature. Thus, the Zionist Organization and 
the Jewish Agency have been governed for decades by care- 
fully balanced coalitions, under conditions of continually re- 
newed attempts at broadening partnership. They became the 
operational vehicle for world Jewry’s participation in Israel's 
activities and development as the National Home of Jewry. 
(According to the Jerusalem Program of 1968, the main aim 
of Zionism is the unity of the Jewish people and the central- 
ity of Israel in Jewish life.) In this sense it should be compared 
to earlier organizations. The Comité des Délélegations Juives 
was formed in response to external circumstances. Its mem- 
bership was heterogeneous in many respects, but they united 
in what they viewed as a common purpose. Later, the World 
Jewish Congress was established as a federation of “national” 
Jewish associations. If these were “roof organizations” with 
functions of coordination, some less formal solutions were ad- 
opted wherein coordination required no permanent executive 
apparatus, such as the *World Conference of Jewish Organi- 
zations (Cojo, founded 1958) and the U.S. Conference of Ma- 
jor Jewish Organizations (generally known as the Presidents’ 
Conference). The main Jewish organizations are represented in 
all, or most, of these coordinating bodies: the Jpc, the Jewish 
Agency, B’nai B'rith, and the World Jewish Congress. On the 
other hand, in some of them the absence of the American Jew- 
ish Committee is conspicuous. In many of them there is little 
contact between the organization and the Jewish population 
at large, and the situation is still similar to what it was at the 
time of Baron de Hirsch and his welfare secretariats. Jewry is 
still to a large degree governed by self-perpetuating oligarchic 
establishments, and the process of full democratization, as en- 
visaged by Herzl, remains a vision of the future. 

Jewish world organizations have until now contributed 
little that is new toward maintaining the consciousness of a 
common faith, culture, and destiny in Jewish communities. 
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It is still the position that while many organizations engage in 
educational activities on a local and national scale, only the 
Zionist Organization is at present important, though still an 
inadequate, educational agency on a world scale. (Attempts to 
establish a World Council for Jewish Education have failed so 
far; a well-attended World Conference on this subject had met 
in Jerusalem in August 1962). The main problem of contempo- 
rary Jewish world organization is whether its current political 
activity is sufficient to create a meaningful pattern of activity 
on behalf of the dispersed Jewish community as a whole - that 
is, a pattern in which both the Israel-centered part of Jewish 
identity and heritage and the contribution of Diaspora Jewry 
to the world’s pluralist societies will be recognized as repre- 
senting an independent entity. Both are confronted with ob- 
stacles - the main ones being old-fashioned antisemitism 
and the latter-day New Left. Nor has much changed in local 
intergroup relations, the various guest-nations still finding it 
easier to accommodate the different shades of local accultur- 
ation and compromise of Diaspora Jewry than an Israel-ori- 
ented Jewry. On the other hand, considering matters in the 
light of Jewish experience. it would seem that there is hardly 
any more support, or room, for a Dubnovian affirmation of 
a Diaspora Jewish culture, notwithstanding the need of the 
various Jewish NGOs to derive authority for their fight for the 
consolidation of human rights in general, and Jewish rights 
in particular, as representatives of a definite cultural identity 
and interest within a structuralized open society. 


Nota Bene 

While it is quite clear that the sole purpose of Jewish asso- 
ciations has been the maintenance of the Jewish community, 
particularly in its dispersal across the often fortuitous bound- 
aries of non-Jewish nations, there have been malicious alle- 
gations that it was the intention of Jewry “to rule the world? 
even if this involved the destruction, or at least corruption, of 
the non-Jewish nations (see *Elders of Zion, Protocols of the 
Learned). While it is difficult to eradicate such aberrations, 
a study of the activities of the organizations previously de- 
scribed reveals nothing more than a desire to be left in peace 
to develop freely and autonomously. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Lador-Lederer, International Non-Gov- 
ernmental Organizations (1963), 126-57; H.M. Sachar, The Course of 
Modern Jewish History (1958); I. Cohen, Contemporary Jewry (1950); 
I. Elbogen, A Century of Jewish Life (1953); M.I. Soloft, How the Jew- 
ish People Lives Today (1952); A. Tartakower, Am ve-Olamo (1963) 
(for further bibliography see articles on the various organizations 
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WORLD JEWISH CONGRESS (wyjc), a “voluntary associa- 
tion” of “representative Jewish bodies, communities, and orga- 
nizations” throughout the world, organized to “assure the sur- 
vival, and to foster the unity of the Jewish people” (arts. 1 and 2 
of its constitution). The central Jewish communal bodies and 
major representative organizations of more than 60 countries 
belong to it (1969). Its immediate aims are: to coordinate the 
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common interests of its member organizations; to defend the 
rights, status, and interests of Jews and Jewish communities; to 
encourage and assist the creative development of Jewish social 
and cultural life throughout the world; and to act on behalf 
of its member organizations before governmental, intergov- 
ernmental, and other international authorities with respect to 
matters which concern the Jewish people as a whole (art. 2 of 
the constitution). The organization does not intervene in the 
domestic political affairs of any country (art. 3). Only demo- 
cratic bodies which remain autonomous are entitled to mem- 
bership, which will be granted, as a general rule, to only one 
representative national Jewish body of any country (art. 4). 
A plenary assembly is the supreme authority of the Congress 
(art. 5), and an executive committee and a governing council 
conduct the affairs of the organization (art. 8). 


History 

The origin of the concept of the World Jewish Congress may be 
found in the early cooperative efforts by Jewish communities 
around the world in religious, legal, political, and relief mat- 
ters. The origin of the World Jewish Congress can be traced to 
ideological developments within the American and European 
Jewish communities during and after World War 1. In 1919 the 
*Comité des Délégations Juives was established, led by Leo 
*Motzkin, and, after three preparatory conferences, the first 
World Jewish Congress convened in Geneva, Switzerland, in 
1936. 280 delegates represented the Jews of 32 countries under 
the leadership of Stephen *Wise and Nahum *Goldmann. 


Policy and Action 

The history of the World Jewish Congress is involved in the 
most tragic period of contemporary Jewish life - Nazi barba- 
rism, rescue attempts, and relief and rehabilitation programs. 
The World Jewish Congress played a central role in the cre- 
ation of Jewish policies with regard to the peace treaties, the 
prosecution and trial of Nazi war criminals, the adoption of 
a scheme of indemnification and reparations for Jewish vic- 
tims of the Holocaust, and the rehabilitation of Jewish life in 
the years after the war. 

Action on behalf of Jewish communities exposed to par- 
ticular dangers, like those of Eastern Europe and Arab coun- 
tries; relations with non-Jewish religious bodies; the fight 
against neo-Nazism and antisemitism; representation before 
international organs (the United Nations, UNESCO, regional 
intergovernmental organizations, and others); and, above all, 
the preservation of the identity of Jewish communities in view 
of the increasing trend to assimilation, are on the agenda of the 
different departments of the wc. It maintains four branches 
of its executive - in North America, South America, Europe, 
and Israel — as well as a research branch, the Institute of Jew- 
ish Affairs, formerly in New York and presently in London, to 
execute its policies and direct its activities. 

In 1981, Edgar M. *Bronfman was elected president of 
the World Jewish Congress. Under his leadership through 
the early years of the 21 century the wjc was in the forefront 
of the struggle for Soviet Jewry, the campaign to expose the 
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Nazi past of Kurt Waldheim and achieve moral and material 
justice for victims of the Holocaust and their heirs, and the 
fight against antisemitism and right-wing extremists like Jorge 
Haider as well as defense of Israel in the international arena. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Institute of Jewish Affairs, Unity in Disper- 
sion (1948); N. Robinson, The United Nations and the World Jewish 
Congress (1955); Institute of Jewish Affairs, The Institute Anniversary 
Volume (1962); World Jewish Congress, From Stockholm to Brussels 
(1966); S.S. Wise, Challenging Years (1949), passim. 


[Natan Lerner] 


WORLD LABOR ZIONIST MOVEMENT, organizational 
framework encompassing the *Israel Labor Party and groups 
in the Diaspora actively supporting it. Until 1968, before the 
merger of *Mapai, *Ahdut ha-Avodah (3), and *Rafi in Israel, 
this function was carried out mainly by “Ihud Olami Poalei 
Zion-Z.S. Hitahadut,’ which served as the world union of 
Mapai and its Diaspora supporters. From the earliest days of 
organized Zionism, there have been groups that combined a 
belief in Zionism with an attachment to the doctrines of so- 
cialism. The emphasis of these groups would sometimes be 
placed on one or another of the ideologies. Socialist Zionist 
circles criticized the Zionist movement in its early days be- 
cause it concentrated on the political task of securing a Na- 
tional Home, disregarding the need to create a Jewish work- 
ing class imbued with progressive ideas and a search for social 
justice. The Zionist socialist groups had their divisions and dif- 
ferent trends. They had developed independently in various 
countries and were directly influenced by the revolutionary 
and social democratic movements of their respective coun- 
tries. As far back as the First Zionist Congress (1897), an at- 
tempt was made to create an international union of Zionist 
socialists. In the early part of the 20" century, groups began 
to be established in the large Jewish centers of Russia, Poland, 
Austria, Galicia, and England. The publications of Ber *Boro- 
chov and Nachman *Syrkin, the former following Marxist rea- 
soning and the latter a more idealistic approach, influenced 
the groups toward different ideological trends. 

After World War 1 the differences crystallized. On one 
end was the Left Po'alei Zion, almost completely Marxist, 
which opposed cooperation with “bourgeois” Zionism; in the 
center the *Poalei Zion, which sought to become the labor 
wing of the organized Zionist movement; and at the other end 
*Zeirei Zion-Hitahadut, a moderate Jewish labor movement 
centered on the pioneering efforts in Erez Israel. The two par- 
ties, Po’'alei Zion and Hitahadut, were linked ideologically with 
the labor parties in Erez Israel; Poalei Zion with Ahdut ha- 
Avodah and Zeirei Zion — Hitahdut with *Ha-Poel ha-Za’ir. 
The contacts with parties in Erez Israel had a decisive influ- 
ence upon the development and the activities of the Zionist 
labor groups in the Diaspora. Thus when the two main labor 
parties in Palestine united and established the Mapai Party 
(1930) the merger prepared the ground for the union of the 
two parallel parties in the Diaspora. 

In 1931-32 a number of consultations were held in the 
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countries of the Diaspora and the conditions for attaining a 
complete union of the two parties were discussed. These dis- 
cussions were successful to the degree that the decisive ma- 
jority on both sides were won over to the idea, although there 
were smaller groups that did not accept the merger and broke 
away. It was not until 1932 that a world organization was estab- 
lished at a conference in Danzig, where organized labor move- 
ments from Palestine were also represented for the first time. 
The Palestine parties had themselves effected union, and the 
parties in the Diaspora followed their lead. The movements 
united in most European countries, notably Poland, Eastern 
Galicia, Germany, Romania, Czechoslovakia, Lithuania and 
Latvia, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Greece, and in the United States 
and South America. In each case, however, there were groups 
which did not join the merges, especially the left Poalei Zion 
groups, which broke away and later aligned with the internal 
Mapai opposition group, Siah Bet, later called Ahdut ha-Avo- 
dah after it split from Mapai (see *Ahdut ha-Avodah B). The 
world organization centered on Mapai became known as the 
Ihud Olami and its secretaries were Anselm Reiss and Aryeh 
*Tartakower. 

The Ihud Olami was not only an ideological movement. 
Although no obligation was placed upon its members to set- 
tle in Palestine, the atmosphere created encouraged aliyah 
and “self-realization.” The movement extended the maxi- 
mum help to the *He-Halutz groups that had sprung up all 
over Europe. The parties affiliated with the Ihud Olami or- 
ganized professionals and artisans within the framework of 
Ha-Oved. The deteriorating economic position of the Jew- 
ish masses in Eastern Europe brought tens of thousands of 
people into the movement. In the course of time it became a 
valuable and large source for aliyah. The movement also took 
an active part in the struggle for Jewish rights in postwar Eu- 
rope but its main emphasis was on building up Erez Israel 
in accordance with pioneering labor ideology. Material that 
flowed from the nerve center in Erez Israel was distributed, 
and emissaries, particularly from collective and cooperative 
labor settlements in Palestine, were encouraged to work in the 
Jewish communities in order to intensify their Zionism and 
promote Hebrew education and aliyah, pioneering, and settle- 
ment. The Ihud Olami maintained contact with branches in 
Europe, the United States, South America, South Africa, and 
Australia. In North Africa there were well-organized groups 
in Algeria, Tunisia, and Morocco. 

The Ihud Olami formed a united labor wing of the 
Zionist movement and played a leading role in the debates 
at the Zionist Congresses and in the manning of the vari- 
ous positions. For many years, the principal positions on the 
*Jewish Agency Executive were held by representatives of the 
Thud Olami. In 1936-37 the head office of the Ihud Olami was 
transferred to Palestine, and a succession of leading members 
of Mapai acted as secretary-general: Melech Neustadt (Noy); 
Haim *Shurer; Yizhak Harkavy; and Meir Argov. 

In 1968, following the creation of the Israel Labor Party 
by merging Ahdutha-Avodah (B), Mapai, and Rafi, in Israel, a 
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world conference was called to amalgamate the two support- 
ing movements in the Diaspora (Rafi had no Diaspora orga- 
nization). A single organization was created at this conference 
called the World Labor Zionist Movement. Yizhak Korn, who 
had been serving as secretary-general of the Ihud Olami, was 
elected secretary-general of the united movement. In the last 
years of the 1960s the united labor Zionist movement became 
an influential factor in the World Zionist movement. It was 
the initiator of the move to separate the functions of the Jew- 
ish Agency from those of the Zionist Organization in order 
that the latter might concentrate on the tasks of encouraging 
aliyah, Jewish education, and the mobilizing of the Jewish 
masses for Zionism. The creation of a special aliyah move- 
ment in the Western countries was largely the fruit of Labor 
Zionist movement initiative. The movement extended its ac- 
tivity to embrace work among students and the parents of 
children attending Jewish day schools. Its constituent parties 
were active among non-Jewish labor movements, notably the 
Labor Friends of Israel in Britain, which did much to combat 
anti-Israel propaganda. In the ensuing decades it continued 
to promote the Labor Zionism philosophy, supporting youth 
movements and other organizations abroad. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Be-Shahar ha-Tenua h: Shishim Shanah la- 
Tenuah ha-Ziyyonit-Sozyalistit (1965); A. Tartakower, Tenuat ha- 


Ovedim ha-Yehudit, 3 (1931). 
[Moshe Rosetti] 


WORLD SEPHARDI FEDERATION. Since the establish- 
ment of the Zionist movement, efforts have been made to or- 
ganize the Sephardi communities throughout the world in 
support of settlement in the Land of Israel, and were acceler- 
ated after World War 1 and the Balfour Declaration. Various 
organizations were formed, particularly among the youth, and 
a Conference of Sephardi Communities was held during the 
World Zionist Congress in Vienna in 1925. Many Sephardi 
leaders opposed this on the grounds that it would give rise to 
separation between Sephardi and Ashkenazi Jewry. Mr. Pic- 
ciotto, a Syrian Jew who lived in London, was elected chair- 
man. As a result of his efforts, a number of agricultural set- 
tlements of Sephardi Jews were established, including Kefar 
Hittim, Zur Moshe, and Beit Hanan. However, the organiza- 
tion was dissolved after a short time. 

In 1947 an organization of Sephardi Jews in the Land of 
Israel was set up under the leadership of E. Eliyashar, who vis- 
ited South America to establish links between the Sephardi 
communities there and the yishuv in the Land of Israel. In 
1950 contacts were also made with Sephardi communities in 
France, England, and the United States. A preparatory meet- 
ing was convened in Paris to establish a Sephardi World Con- 
gress, and among its members were David Sitton, Ovadiah 
Kimhi, Mr. Kaxbalko of London, and Simian Nissim of the 
United States. 

The Congress was held in Paris in November 1951, and A. 
Ben-Roy of London was elected president with E. Eliyashar and 
Bekhor Shitrit (then Israel’s minister of police), Elias Taubal of 
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South America, and the Hakham S. Gaon of the English Span- 
ish and Portuguese Congregation, as vice presidents. 

Headquarters were established in London, but because 
of the opposition of the Left Sephardi workers in Israel, an at- 
tempt to make it a worldwide organization failed. 

During the Second Sephardi Congress held in Jerusalem 
in May 1954, additional efforts were made to reach an under- 
standing between the two parties, but they failed. As a result 
of this crisis, Mr. Ben-Roy resigned, and Mr. Sebag-Monte- 
fiore of London was elected. The new president, a non-Zionist, 
opposed joining pro-Zionist organizations in general and the 
Zionist Federation in particular. Both the Left and the Right 
in the Israeli branch tried in vain to persuade him to change 
his attitude. As a result, Sebag-Montefiore resigned and two 
months later Eli Nachmias, of the Sephardi community of 
Paris, was elected president. Though he warmly endorsed all 
cultural activities in Israel, he refused all contact between the 
Federation and any Zionist organizations. This attitude was 
strongly criticized by Sephardi Zionists both in the Diaspora 
and in Israel, and as a result Mr. Nachmias resigned. 

After 1967, a new leadership emerged under Eliyahu 
Eliyashar of Jerusalem and Edgar Abravanel of Paris. The 
dynamic director-general Gad Ben-Meir in London added 
much vitality to the World Sephardi Federation. Emphasis 
was placed on scholarships for disadvantaged Oriental youth 
in Israel, and strengthening programs that would help them 
finish high school, pass matriculation exams, and advance 
to university. 

In February 1973, Nessim David Gaon, a leader of the Se- 
phardi community in Switzerland, was elected fourth presi- 
dent of the Federation. His activity on behalf of the economi- 
cally distressed and his support for educational institutions in 
Israel were well known and appreciated, and he was highly re- 
garded by the heads of the state and of the Zionist movement. 
His election gave the Federation considerable power. 

Even before his election, during the 28 Zionist Congress 
held in Jerusalem in February 1972, the Sephardi Federation 
had been accepted as a member of the Zionist Organization, 
which gave the Federation new status in the eyes of Sephardi 
Jewry. In response to a request by the Federation's delegates to 
the Congress - which numbered 15 members from Israel and 
abroad - a special department of the Zionist Organization was 
established to deal with their problems on an international ba- 
sis. As a result, delegates were sent to Sephardi communities 
in the United States, Canada, France, and England. For the 
first time in the history of Zionist activities among Sephardi 
Jews, youth groups from the United States, Canada, France, 
S. America, and Iran participated in special seminars orga- 
nized for them in Israel. This youth, hitherto dissociated from 
Zionism and the building of the Jewish State, began to absorb 
the Zionist doctrine, and on their return became enthusiastic 
supporters of the State of Israel. The activities in Israel were 
concentrated mainly in the field of education. Thanks to the 
initiative of the Federation's president, a special fund was es- 
tablished for students and the economically underprivileged. 
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It was agreed to establish a special course at the University of 
Haifa for the training of public leaders from among the inhab- 
itants of development towns and distressed areas. The course 
opened with 90 students who were chairmen of councils and 
heads of departments in development towns. It was agreed to 
establish similar courses in the universities of Beersheba, Bar 
Ilan, Tel Aviv, and Hebrew University of Jerusalem, and by the 
end of 1977 a total of 800 students participated. At the end of 
the 1970s funds were made available to establish an institute 
for Sephardi studies at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem 
called Misgav Yerushalayim, which now publishes scholarly 
works on Sephardi and Oriental Jewry in literature, history, 
and language, and organizes large-scale international confer- 
ences every four years. 

At a plenary conference held in Geneva in 1979, a new 
structure was decided upon for the Federation, whereby the 
presidium was to consist of ten representatives each, from Israel 
and the Diaspora, the former including four delegates from the 
Likud, three from the Labor Alignment, two from the religious 
parties, and one independent, while the latter would have two 
delegates each from the U.S., Latin America, and France, and 
one each from Britain, Canada, Spain, and the rest of Europe. 

In the 1980s and 1990s, the World Sephardi Federation was 
dormant. By 1985 the budget of the Department of Sephardi 
Communities of the Jewish Agency was cut to such an extent 
that it had no funds for activities and only paid salaries. By and 
large the World Sephardic Federation failed to deal with issues 
of Sephardi identity, education, rabbinic training, intermarriage 
and assimilation in the Diaspora, and Sephardi/ Mizrahi poverty 
and alienation in Israel. The organization remains closed to the 
outside world and to the Sephardic public in the Diaspora and 
Israel, and has failed to cultivate or attract young leadership, 
admit women, and include and unite the extremely fragmented 
Sephardi/Mizrahi public consisting of more than 70 diverse eth- 
nic groups throughout the Diaspora and in Israel. 

The World Sephardi Federation has since moved its head- 
quarters to Israel. Since the death of Shelomo Abutbul, who 
was the head of the Vaad Edah ha-Sefardit of Tel Aviv- Yaffo, 
the archives of the World Sephardi Federation have remained 
in a warehouse in Tel Aviv and off-limits to the public and in- 
terested researchers. 


[David Sitton / Yitzchak Kerem (2"4 ed.)] 


WORLDS, THE FOUR. The use of the term “world” in the 
sense of a separate spiritual unit, a particular realm of being, 
came to the halakhic kabbalists from the heritage of neopla- 
tonism. At an early stage, from the beginning of the 13 cen- 
tury, many such “worlds” are mentioned, representing a mix- 
ture of original Jewish, gnostic, and neoplatonic concepts. In 
the development of the doctrine of the ten *Sefirot, each Se- 
firah was considered as a complete world in itself which, in 
a way, had a mystical topography of its own. The world of 
*emanation could be seen as such a unit, but so could every 
single component or some of its configurations. Medieval phi- 
losophy knew of three worlds: the higher world comprising 
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the separate intelligences often identified with the angels, the 
middle world of the spheres of heaven, and the lower, sub- 
lunar, world of nature and man. It was a natural step to add 
the world of the Godhead which could be identified with the 
world of emanation (Azilut, or the ten emanations) to this 
scheme. That way, four worlds would emerge. However, this 
did not occur in the development of the Spanish Kabbalah, 
where the doctrine of the four worlds originated. Rather, it had 
its origin in speculations connected with the interpretation of 
Isaiah 43:7: “Everything called by my name - for my glory I 
have created it, have formed it, yea I have made it.” The three 
words used here, creation, formation, and making or achiev- 
ing (beriah, yezirah, asiyyah), were interpreted by many au- 
thors as pointing to the progressive stages of divine activity. 
These stages could be seen in two perspectives: as declining 
from the purely spiritual to the material, or as progressing 
from as yet undetermined forms of being to more and more 
manifest ones, which in the stage of “making” would achieve 
a perfect shaping of the original divine purpose. In kabbalist 
literature these two tendencies complement each other and 
appear beside one another, first in the writings of the kab- 
balists of Gerona and later in several parts of the *Zohar. The 
Hebrew word asiyyah combines the two meanings of making 
and acting, and it was in this latter sense of activity that the 
term was frequently used by the kabbalists. 

In the writings of *Azriel of Gerona, the three potencies 
of creation, formation, and activity are already defined as be- 
ing comprised within the highest potency of divine emanation 
(Azilut), but they are never spoken of as worlds. This transition 
occurred first in the writings of *Moses b. Shem Tov de Leon. 
In one of his Hebrew books, Maskiyyot Kesef, written after 1293 
(ms Adler, 1577), he quotes from an unknown source called 
Yerushalmi - in fact a lost part of the Midrash ha-Ne’lam in 
the Zohar - a statement according to which the soul of man 
“is from the world of creation and from the world of forma- 
tion, and its completion [or perfection] is nowhere but in the 
world of action which is this our world” When a man leaves 
the world, his soul is comprised of all the three worlds — if he 
actually has fulfilled his task. Allusions to such three worlds 
are indeed found in the Aramaic text of the Zohar without 
being elaborated (for instance: 1, 62a). Another stage of this 
development is documented by the Tikkunei Zohar, the latest 
stratum of the Zohar which clearly differentiates between four 
stages in the development of creation without calling them 
“worlds.” The author knows of “ten Sefirot of Azilut in which 
the king, his real self and his life, are one,” whereas this is not 
the case in the “ten Sefirot of beriah, or creation”: “The high- 
est cause radiates into the ten Sefirot of Azilut and the ten of 
beriah, and also shines in the ten orders of the angels and the 
ten spheres of heaven, and he calls these ten ranks of angels the 
ten Sefirot of Yezirah, or formation.’ In other passages of the 
same stratum four manifestations of the figure of man are al- 
ready mentioned, clearly pointing to four layers of being: they 
know of an “Adam of Azilut, an Adam of beriah, of yezirah, 
and of asiyyah” (1, 22b, and end of Tikkun 67). 
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These are the preparatory stages from which a fully 
fledged theory of four worlds emerged at the beginning of the 
14" century, particularly in the writings of *Isaac b. Samuel of 
Acre and the anonymous “treatise on emanation,” Massekhet 
*Azilut. Here, God is said to have created four worlds, corre- 
sponding to the four letters of His name: 

(1) the world of Azilut, which is like a garment of light to 
the source of all being; 

(2) the world of beriah, creation, which is essentially 
the sphere of the throne of God and the seven palaces sur- 
rounding it; 

(3) the world of yezirah, formation, which is the world of 
the *Merkabah seen by Ezekiel, and of the ten ranks of angels, 
dominated by *Metatron; 

(4) the world of asiyyah, filled with the lower ranks of 
angels, who receive the prayers of man, but also with the hosts 
of *Samael and his devilish companions. This world is domi- 
nated by the angel *Sandalfon. Evidently there was no clear- 
cut definition of the status of the sublunar terrestial world 
which sometimes is made a part of the fourth and sometimes 
remains outside of this hierarchy. The realm of the powers of 
evil, the kelippot, could be identified with the world of asiyyah, 
at least as a part of it, but could be located outside this scheme, 
as indeed it sometimes was in later writings. 

It is equally clear that this order of four worlds expressed 
a declining order of being, from the divine down to the nearly 
or completely material. This scheme could be relatively easily 
combined with the teachings of the Zohar, and became ac- 
cepted doctrine of the kabbalists from the early 16"* century 
onward. Especially the worlds of beriah and yezirah were 
elaborated in great detail in the writings of Moses *Cordovero 
and Hayyim * Vital, Isaac *Luria’s disciple. Cordovero tended 
to include the realm of the kelippot and the whole visible cre- 
ation within the fourth world of asiyyah, whereas the Lurianic 
Kabbalah tended to differentiate between them. According to 
Luria, only the fall of Adam brought about the confusion be- 
tween the spiritual world of asiyyah and the material world 
of the kelippot which, in the messianic period, will again be 
completely separated from each other. The basic structures 
of the five Parzufim, the configurations of the ten Sefirot de- 
scribed under anthropomorphic symbols, are repeated all 
over the four worlds. Luria’s descriptions of the world of 
beriah is much more complicated than in former sources. 
The seven palaces in this structure are seen as exterior pro- 
jections of its basic substance, and there is considerable vac- 
illation regarding the place of Metatron and Sandalfon who 
appear in the worlds of both beriah and yezirah, apparently 
representing different stages of their manifestation. Metatron, 
the highest of all angelic structures, is even said to have his 
head in the world of beriah, his ethereal body in yezirah, and 
his feet in asiyyah. The teachings regarding the latter three 
worlds in Luria’s Kabbalah are almost completely new and 
were meant to add to the many stages which the mystical 
*meditation must traverse in order to fix itself on the realm of 
divinity. 
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[Gershom Scholem] 


WORM. The word tolaat or toleah is employed in the Bible and 
the Talmud both for destructive caterpillars and for the rain- 
worm; sometimes the combination rimmah ve-toleah (= mag- 
gots and worms) occurs. One of the curses in the commination 
of the Bible is that “the worm” shall eat the vines (Deut. 28:39). 
The Talmud (Hul. 67b) speaks of “the worm in the roots of the 
vines,” referring to the beetle Schistocerus. The worm which 
smote Jonah’s kikayon (Jonah 4:7) was presumably the cater- 
pillar of a beetle of the genus Capnodis or Cerambyx. The Mi- 
drash states that “this worm makes the tree barren” (Mid. to Ps. 
22:7). The worms that caused the manna to rot (Ex. 16:20) were 
fruit-fly maggots. In the Bible rimmah ve-toleah symbolizes the 
decomposition of the body after death (Isa. 14:11; Job 21:26), 
since these feed upon the decaying corpse. Man is compared 
to them because of his end and his frailty (Isa. 41:14; Job 25:6). 
They are the maggots of the carrion flies Lucilia and apparently 
also the rainworm Lumbricus, found in large quantities in soil 
rich in rotting organic material. This last is called shilshul in 
rabbinic literature (RH 24b) and in modern Israel. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Feliks, Animal World of the Bible (1962), 
129, 139. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Feliks, Ha-Zomeah, 283. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


WORMANN, CURT (1900-1991), librarian. Born in Berlin, 
he served from 1923 as assistant head and, later, head of the 
department for Adult Education of the Kreuzberg district of 
Berlin, as well as teaching at the Berlin Library School. In 1933 
he settled in Palestine and became academic librarian at the 
Tel Aviv Municipal Library (1937-47). He then became direc- 
tor of the Jewish National and University Library in Jerusalem 
(1947-68). When the library on Mount Scopus became inac- 
cessible (1948), Wormann showed great resourcefulness in 
providing books for faculty and students. Under his direction, 
hundreds of thousands of books looted by the Nazis were sal- 
vaged after the war and acquired for the University Library. 
The library collection tripled and the collection of manuscripts 
grew to 25,000 items. Many valuable collections of printed 
books and manuscripts were acquired during this period. 

In 1956 Wormann founded, with the aid of UNESCO, a 
graduate library school in Jerusalem, which significantly im- 
proved library standards in Israel. He served as president of 
the Israel Library Association from its establishment in 1952 
and represented Israel at UNESco and International Federa- 
tion of Libraries conferences. 

Wormann’s published works include: Der deutsche 
Bauernroman (1923); Die russische Literatur der Gegenwart 
(1931); and Autoritaet und Familie in der deutschen Belletris- 
tik nach dem Weltkrieg (1936). 
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[Dora Litany-Littman and Abraham Feller / Lucian-Zeev 
Herscovici (2™4 ed.)] 


BALTIMORE, city in Maryland, U.S. When Abraham *Rice 
of Bavaria accepted the rabbinic post at Baltimore Hebrew 
Congregation in 1840, the congregation became the first in 
America to employ an ordained rabbi. While Baltimore Jewry 
remains justly proud of this distinction, for Rabbi Rice, the 
experience was not a happy one: as he famously wrote his 
mentor in Germany, “The religious life in this land is on the 
lowest level, most people eat foul food and desecrate the Sab- 
bath in public. ... Under these circumstances my mind is per- 
plexed and I wonder whether it is even permissible for a Jew 
to live in this land” 

In Baltimore’s defense, Rice’s comment did not apply to 
Baltimoreans alone; his words pointed to the state of Ameri- 
can Jewry in the mid-19‘* century. As an immigrant port of 
entry and border town between North and South, as a gateway 
to the nation’s interior and a manufacturing center in its own 
right, Baltimore has been well-positioned to reflect develop- 
ments in American Jewish life. Yet the Baltimore Jewish com- 
munity has maintained its own distinctive character as well, 
reflective of the personality of Baltimore itself - a city known 
for its cohesive communities, periodically fractious citizenry, 
and occasional eccentricities. 


Settlement Patterns and Demographics 
Founded in 1729 on an inlet of the Chesapeake Bay in the 
colony of Maryland, Baltimore remained a small waterfront 
village until emerging as an important trading center in the 
late 18» century. Few Jews arrived in the early years. In addi- 
tion to the town’s slow start, they may have been deterred by 
Maryland’s discriminatory constitution, which required that 
public office holders swear an oath of allegiance to Christian- 
ity. Not until the Maryland legislature passed the “Jew Bill” in 
1826, enabling Jewish public officials to swear a substitute oath, 
did Jews achieve full civic equality in the state. 

Greater religious toleration and a rising economy came 
at the right time to draw a good number of the Jewish immi- 
grants beginning to stream into America from German lands. 
Baltimore’s Jewish population surged from around 125 in 1825 
to approximately 1,000 in 1840 and more than 8,000 in 1860. 
By 1880, Baltimore had some 10,000 Jews, mostly of Bavar- 
ian and Hessian origin. This profile would soon change dra- 
matically, however. The mass migration of East European Jews 
that gathered force in the 1880s made an immediate impact, 
with Baltimore attracting many early arrivals, particularly 
from Lithuania. The city’s Jewish population reached 24,000 
by 1890, 40,000 by 1907, and 65,000 by 1920. Although Lithu- 
anians continued to have a major presence, Baltimore received 
Jewish immigrants from across Eastern Europe between the 
1880s and 1920s. The city also welcomed subsequent waves 
of Jewish migration, notably German-Jewish refugees from 
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Nazism in the 1930s, Holocaust survivors in the post-World 
War It era, Iranians in the late 20 century, and Soviet and 
post-Soviet Jews in the late 20" century. 

The diversity of Baltimore's Jewish population mirrored 
that of the city itself. As a busy immigrant port of entry, Bal- 
timore became a multi-ethnic patchwork of neighborhoods. 
East Baltimore, the original site of German Jewish residence, 
became the area of settlement for most East European Jewish 
immigrants. American-born descendants of German Jews be- 
gan moving to more affluent precincts on the city’s northwest 
side by the late 19'» century, where they tended to re-concen- 
trate in predominantly Jewish enclaves. This pattern continued 
through the 20" century, as Jews moved away from the old 
East Baltimore neighborhood to a succession of residential ar- 
eas in northwest Baltimore. As each Jewish sub-group moved 
up the economic ladder and into wealthier surroundings, its 
place was often taken by a less well-off sub-group. 

At the turn of the 20' century, some 92,000 Jews lived 
in Baltimore: around one-quarter within the city limits, 70 
percent in suburban Baltimore County, and the remainder in 
Carroll County. Most resided in predominantly Jewish areas 
in the northwest part of the metro region, in places such as 
Upper Park Heights, Mount Washington, Pikesville, Reister- 
stown, and Owings Mills. Jewish households made up 6 per- 
cent of households in the Baltimore area. 


Economic Life 

From the beginning, Baltimore’s Jews found opportunity 
for economic advancement, though never without struggle. 
Widow Shinah Etting arrived in 1780 with five children and 
opened a boardinghouse; another widow, Judith Cohen, came 
with her children in 1803. Their sons rose to become promi- 
nent business and civic leaders. The German Jews who settled 
in Baltimore after the Ettings and Cohens started primarily as 
poor peddlers and small shopkeepers. In time, most achieved 
a measure of success. German Jewish entrepreneurs were 
the pioneering founders of Baltimore's most well-known re- 
tail establishments: Gutman’s, Hutzler’s, Hochschild Kohn’s, 
Hamburger’s, and Hecht’s. Others established small clothing 
manufacturing firms that became the basis of Baltimore's na- 
tionally significant garment industry. 

East European immigrants found a niche in the low- 
est rungs of that industry. Harsh conditions and low pay led 
them to forge a dynamic labor movement that met with bit- 
ter employer opposition, and for many years Baltimore’s gar- 
ment industry was wracked by strikes and lockouts. In 1914 the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers and the Sonneborn firm, one 
of the nation’s largest men’s clothing factories, signed a land- 
mark collective bargaining agreement. During the struggle, 
Orthodox leader Rabbi Avraham Schwartz interceded on be- 
half of workers about to be fired for refusing to work on the 
Sabbath, enlisting the support of the Sonneborn family’s Re- 
form rabbi, William Rosenau. 

Many East European Jews left the sweatshops and facto- 
ries (or avoided them altogether) to set up small family enter- 
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[Shlomo Shunami] 


WORMS, city in Germany. Documentary evidence points 
to the settlement of Jews in Worms at the end of the tenth 
century. The community grew during the 11°" century, and 
a synagogue was inaugurated in 1034. In 1076-77 there was 
already a Jewish cemetery, which has been preserved and is 
the oldest in Europe. At the end of the 11" century the role of 
Jewish merchants in Worms was of such importance that they 
are mentioned by King Henry tv ina privilege document of 
1074 before “the other inhabitants of Worms.” Around 1090 
the king granted to the Jews of Worms a charter of privileges 
similar in most respects to the charter granted to the Jews of 
*Speyer. The Jews of Worms were granted freedom to travel 
without restriction throughout the kingdom (they visited the 
fairs of *Cologne) and to engage in commerce without pay- 
ing customs duties. They were authorized to function as mon- 
eychangers, and could hire Christian workmen, wetnurses, 
and maidservants. The Jews were granted the right to own 
movable and real property. It was forbidden to convert their 
children forcibly to Christianity, and a Jew who converted lost 
his share in his father’s property. In lawsuits between Jews and 
Christians, each litigant was to be judged according to his own 
legal code; Jewish as well as Christian witnesses were neces- 
sary before judgment could be passed against a Jew. Lawsuits 
between Jews would be judged according to Jewish law. The 
Jews were subject to the king’s jurisdiction only. They were 
given extensive autonomy and could choose their own lead- 
ership, subject only to certification by the king. 

A number of distinguished scholars were active in Worms 
during this period: among the “Sages of Worms” were Judah 
b. Baruch, a disciple of R. Gershom b. *Judah and a promi- 
nent halakhic authority; the hymnologist Meir b. *Isaac; Jacob 
b. *Yakar and Isaac b. *Eleazar, teachers of *Rashi during his 
stay in Worms; Kalonymus b. Shabbetai of Rome, who became 
head of the yeshivah after the death of R. Jacob b. Yakar; and 
Solomon b. *Samson, a halakhic authority and hymnologist 
who may well have been the Episcopus Judaeorum (“Bishop 
of the Jews”) to whom the charter of Worms was addressed. 
While the scholars of *Mainz engaged exclusively in the study 
of Talmud, those of Worms also commented on Bible and Mi- 
drash and composed piyyutim. 

This flourishing period was interrupted by the persecu- 
tions of the First *Crusade that took place in May 1096. The 
crusaders, drawn from the simple townfolk and the peas- 
ants of the surrounding villages, attacked the Jews in Worms. 
Some of them were killed in their homes or took their own 
lives, while others found refuge in the palace of the bishop, 
until they were overwhelmed and massacred or chose to kill 
their children and then themselves. The number of martyrs 
reached 800. Only a few saved themselves by accepting bap- 
tism, but in the following year Henry tv allowed them to re- 
turn to Judaism. 
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After a short while a new community was established in 
Worms, and in 1112 Emperor Henry v renewed the customs 
exemption which his father had granted to the Jews of the city. 
In the meantime, Jewish economic activity there had taken a 
new direction: commerce was replaced by *moneylending. At 
the time of the Second Crusade in 1146, the Jews of Worms 
fled to fortresses in the surrounding region until the danger 
had passed. Subsequently the community grew in numbers. 
The synagogue was renovated (1174-75) and a women’s gallery 
was added (1213); a new mikveh was constructed (1186), and 
the cemetery was enlarged (c. 1260). 

During the 13 century the Christian bishop assumed 
jurisdiction over the Jews in lawsuits with Christians, as well 
as in criminal law. He also collected a tax from them, in addi- 
tion to that imposed by the king. The civic status of the Jews 
was determined by the municipal council. The Jews received 
its protection and were obligated in return to defend the town 
in case of attack. During the siege of Worms, in 1201, the Jews 
took part in its defense. Their obligation to military service 
later was exchanged for a payment toward the fortification of 
the city. A regular tax which the Jews paid to the city is first 
mentioned in 1265. During the 13" and 14* centuries the kings 
transferred to the city an ever greater portion of the taxes paid 
by the Jews, and the municipal authority over the Jews thus 
became more extensive. Finally, in January 1348, Charles 1v 
waived all the royal rights over the Jews of Worms in favor of 
the city. The community was led by 12 elected parnasim. The 
bishop of Worms appointed one of them “Bishop of the Jews” 
for life. The last “Bishop of the Jews” died in 1792. 

The scholars of Worms took part in the rabbinical *syn- 
ods which were convened in the Rhineland, as well as in the 
drafting of communal regulations for the three communities 
of Speyer, Worms, and Mainz, which had wide-ranging influ- 
ence on Ashkenazi Jewry (see *Shum). The most important 
halakhic authorities of Worms in the period were the paytan 
Menahem b. *Jacob; Eleazar b. *Judah, disciple of Judah he- 
Hasid (“the *Pious”), the author of Sefer ha-Rokeah; and Ba- 
ruch b. Meir and his son Meir of Rothenburg (av bet din of 
Worms; d. 1281). From the beginning of the 14" century there 
was, however, a spiritual decline in the community, and its 
influence waned. 

On Second Adar 10, 5109 (1349), at the time of the Black 
*Death, anti-Jewish violence broke out in Worms. Some Jews 
managed to escape to Sinsheim, *Heidelberg, and other locali- 
ties in the *Palatinate; all the other members of the commu- 
nity set fire to themselves in their homes or were massacred by 
rioters. The property of the Jews was confiscated by the town, 
but the latter was also compelled to pay assignments which 
the king had granted to several of his creditors on account of 
the tax which was due to him. The local authorities therefore 
considered it advantageous to authorize the settlement of the 
Jews in the city once more (1353-55). 

This third community fixed the day of Adar 10 as a per- 
petual fast day. The new community did not acquire the splen- 
dor of the past. Even so Jacob Moses *Moellin (the Maharil) 
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preferred to live there in his old age and died in Worms in 1427. 
The kings and governors of the Palatinate renewed the “seals” 
of the community from time to time, but an uprising of crafts- 
men in 1615 caused the Jews to flee from the town; the syna- 
gogue and the cemetery were desecrated. Samuel Bacharach, 
the rabbi of the community, was among the refugees. In 1616 
the uprising was subdued by the governor, and the Jews re- 
turned to Worms. The first parnas of the renewed community 
was David Joshua Oppenheim, who in 1624 built the bet mi- 
drash attributed to Rashi. Another parnas, Abraham b. Simeon 
Wolff Oppenheim, was the father of the noted David *Op- 
penheim. Samuel *Oppenheimer and Samson *Wertheimer, 
who achieved fame in Vienna, were also natives of Worms. 
The rabbinical office was then held by the kabbalist Elijah b. 
Moses *Loanz. From 1650 to 1670, Moses Samson b. Abraham 
Samuel *Bacharach acted as rabbi and av bet din of Worms. It 
was in his days that Jephthah Joseph Yozpa, a scribe, recorded 
the legends then current in Worms on the glorious past of the 
community (Sefer Maaseh Nissim, Amsterdam, 1696). 

Ten years after Worms had been set on fire by the French, 
in 1689, the community of Worms was again reconstituted. 
The first rabbi appears to have been Jair Hayyim b. Moses 
Samson *Bacharach (d. 1702), author of Havvat Yair. During 
the 18 and 19" centuries Worms no longer ranked among 
the important communities of Germany, even though it was 
still renowned and remained attached to its ancient customs. 
During the 19" century there were about 800 Jews living in 
the city. They were granted civic rights along with the Jews of 
*Hesse, and in 1848 a Jew was elected mayor of Worms. 


Holocaust and Contemporary Periods 

On the eve of the rise of the Nazis to power, in 1933, there were 
1,016 Jews living in Worms. Many Jews emigrated following 
the boycott of Jewish goods and other forms of harassment. 
A concentration camp was set up in the vicinity of the city. 
Nazi persecution stimulated communal activity in the sphere 
of Jewish adult education, and, after the expulsion of Jewish 
children from the public school, a Jewish school was founded 
in Worms in 1936. The ancient synagogue and the bet midrash 
of Rashi were destroyed on Kristallnacht, Nov. 9-10, 1938, but 
the cemetery was saved from destruction by Dr. Ilert, a benev- 
olent non-Jew. Ninety-seven Jews were taken to concentration 
camps. By May 1939 only 316 Jews remained in Worms. Dur- 
ing World War 11, in 1941-42, the remaining Jews in Worms 
were deported to concentration camps and few survived. Af- 
ter the end of the war some Jews again settled in Worms, but 
the community was not reorganized. The German authori- 
ties rebuilt the synagogue and the bet midrash from their ru- 
ins (1961) and preserved the ancient cemetery. The archives 
of the community of Worms of 1522 were sent to the General 
Archives of Jewish History in Jerusalem. 

In 1982 the Jewish museum of the history of the Jewish 
community in Worms was opened at Rashi House, located 
on the site of the former bet midrash. The cellar and parts of 
the first floor originate from the second half of the 14 cen- 
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tury; the rest of the building was erected in 1982. In 2005, a 
celebration was held in the city to commemorate the goo 
anniversary of Rashi’s death. In 2005 there were 133 Jews liv- 
ing in Worms, members of the Jewish community in Mainz. 
The majority are immigrants from the former Soviet Union 
who moved to Germany after 1990. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Lewysohn, Sechzig Epitaphien von Grab- 
steinen des israelitischen Friedhofs zu Worms (1855); B. Rosenthal, in: 
MGW], 83 (1939), 313-24; A. Epstein, ibid., 40 (1896), 509-15, 554-93 
45 (1901), 44-75; 46 (1902), 157-70; idem, in: Gedenkbuch David 
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Juden 1933 — 1945. Dokumentation (2002). 
[Zvi Avneri] 


WORMS, AARON (1754-1836), rabbi in France, born in 
Geislautern, Saar, son of R. Abraham (Aberle) Joseph. Aaron 
attended the yeshivah at Metz directed by R. Aryeh Loeb b. 
Asher *Guenzburg. In 1777 he became rabbi in Kriechingen 
(Créhange), Lorraine, and in 1785 was appointed dayyan in 
Metz and principal of its yeshivah. From 1813 he served as 
deputy rabbi, and from 1831, rabbi of Metz. 

Although strictly orthodox, he was sympathetic to those 
desiring the integration of Jews into gentile society through 
“improvement of morals.” During the French Revolution, 
he joined the National Guard and served as a member of 
the *Assembly of Jewish Notables and the Great *Sanhedrin 
(1806-07), where he expressed the view that the granting 
of civil rights to the Jews would encourage them to assume 
added responsibilities toward the state. In the Sanhedrin he 
gave an address on the relations between Jews and non-Jews 
according to the Talmud, in which he maintained that the 
phrase ovedei kokhavim u-mazzalot (idolators) does not ap- 
ply to the non-Jews of the present time. On the contrary, the 
Talmud enjoins a spirit of brotherhood between Jews and 
non-Jews. He also expressed the view that it is preferable to 
pray in the vernacular and to understand what one is saying 
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than in Hebrew if one could not understand it. For this reason 
he took no part in the “temple controversy” in Hamburg in 
1818/19. Worms also opposed the retention of customs which 
had their basis in superstitious beliefs, as well as the exagger- 
ated use of piyyutim in the prayers. R. Aaron encouraged the 
foundation of an educational institution in Metz where chil- 
dren were also taught secular subjects. He urged Jews to learn 
and practice crafts. 

His work Meorei Or was published anonymously in seven 
parts, the first three between 1790 and 1793; the last four, pub- 
lished between 1819 and 1831, were entitled Beer-Sheva, Or 
la-Moed, Ben Nun, and Ken Tahor. It examines questions of 
halakhah in the Talmud and Shulhan Arukh and the origins 
of minhagim, and elucidates aggadah. Certain sections of the 
work include a “mahadura batra” (“final rescension’) which 
complements the commentary and notes in the body of the 
work. He included in his works a considerable number of po- 
etical compositions, piyyutim for festivals, Sabbath songs and 
hymns, and selihot for the High Holydays. He also published a 
commentary on the Mahzor and the Passover Haggadah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Cahen, in: REJ, 13 (1886), 114, 119-124; N. 
Bruell, in: Beit Ozar ha-Sifrut, 1 (1887), 20-31; M. Catane, in: Aresheth, 
2 (1960), 190-8; N. Netter, Vingt siécles d’histoire d'une communauté 


juive (1938), 291-2. 
[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


WORMS, ASHER ANSHEL (1695-1759), German physician 
and Hebrew author. In 1723, Asher was appointed physician 
at the Jewish hospital at Frankfurt on the Main, a position he 
occupied until his death. He was interested in a wide range 
of subjects: mathematics (in his youth he wrote a textbook 
entitled Mafteah ha-Algebrah ha-Hadashah (“Key to Modern 
Algebra’; Offenbach, 1721), physics, logic, ethics, metaphysics, 
grammar, and, particularly, Hebrew literature and the maso- 
rah. His most important work in this last area was Seyag la- 
Torah (“A Fence around the Torah”), published posthumously 
by his son, the physician Simeon Wolf Worms (Frankfurt on 
the Main, 1766). It comprises three essays dealing with the 
nature of the masorah, the masoretes and their times, their 
identification with the Tiberias schools or with *Ezra and his 
group, an explanation of the abbreviations used by them, and 
a correction of the errors that had crept into the masorah. 
Asher held that “in every generation diligent scribes arose” 
who preserved the masorah, until the masoretes of Tiberias 
“corrected all the errors that had occurred in it from the days 
of Ezra to their own times,’ and that the masoretes were not 
the inventors of vocalization, but its transcribers. In the in- 
troduction to the work, Worms accused Joseph Heilbronn of 
Eschwege, who had seen the manuscript before publication, 
of plagiarizing whole sections of it in his commentary on the 
masorah, Mevin Hiddot (Amsterdam, 1765). Heilbronn at- 
tempted to defend himself in a pamphlet, Merivat Kodesh 
(Amsterdam, 1766), to which Simeon Wolf Worms replied in 
his pamphlet Prodogma Hadashah (Amsterdam, 1767). The 
controversy was settled by Wolf *Heidenheim who confirmed, 
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on the basis of the first page of Mevin Hiddot, which he had 
in his possession, all the charges of plagiarism leveled against 
Heilbronn. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Horovitz, Frankfurter Rabbinen, 3 (1884), 
62-64; idem, Juedische Aertze in Frankfurt am Main (1886), 35-39; 
Berliner, in: MwJ, 13 (1886), 62; Harris, in: JQR, 1 (1889), 256; H. Frie- 
denwald, Jewish Luminaries in Medical History (1946; reprinted 1967), 
152; M. Hendel, Temunot min he-Avar (1955), 36, 47. 


[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


WORMS, DE, family originating in Frankfurt and promi- 
nent in finance and politics in England in the 19" century. 
They traced their descent back to R. Aaron *Worms whose 
grandson, BENEDICT DE woRMs (d. 1824), married Jeanette 
von Rothschild in 1795. The family subsequently settled in 
London where Benedict, with his sons, MAURICE BENEDICT 
(1805-1867) and GABRIEL BENEDICT (1802-1881), established 
the family retailing business. As a result of a visit to Ceylon, his 
sons built up one of the biggest and best cultivated tea plan- 
tations on the island, known as the Rothschild Estate. Their 
brother, SOLOMON BENEDICT (1801-1882), spent some time 
there doing pioneering work on the estate. In 1871 he was made 
a baron of the Austrian Empire for financial services and char- 
ity, and three years later was granted a warrant to use this title 
in Britain in recognition of his work in Ceylon. His eldest son, 
BARON GEORGE (1829-1912), was vice president of the Royal 
Society of Literature (1896-1900) and headed the family firm. 
He wrote The Currency of India (1876). Solomon Benedict's 
third son, HENRY (first Baron Pirbright; 1840-1903), was edu- 
cated at London University and became a barrister, but, after a 
short time at the bar, assisted his brother George in conduct- 
ing their father’s retailing business. He entered Parliament in 
1880 as a Conservative and in 1885 was made parliamentary 
secretary to the Board of Trade in Lord Salisbury’s first gov- 
ernment. He was the first professing Jew to hold ministerial 
office in a Tory government. In 1888, the year he was made a 
member of the Privy Council, Henry represented Britain at 
the international conference for the abolition of sugar boun- 
ties and was elected its president. He was undersecretary of 
state for the colonies from 1888 to 1892. In 1895, in Lord Salis- 
bury’s third administration, he was given a peerage. In Parlia- 
ment he championed the cause of oppressed Romanian Jews. 
He held a number of communal offices, including those of 
treasurer and vice president of the United Synagogue. He was 
also president of the Anglo-Jewish Association (1872-86) until 
forced to resign after attending the marriage of his daughter 
at church. He was a Fellow of the Royal Society and a man of 
considerable erudition. His books included The Earth and Its 
Mechanism (1862); The Austro-Hungarian Empire (1870) and 
England’s Policy in the East (1877). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P.H. Emden, Jews of Britain (1943), 282-6; 
J.M. Shaftesley (ed.), Remember the Days (1966), index; Roth, Mag 
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WORMS, RENE (1869-1926), French social scientist. He 
taught chiefly economic subjects at the University of Caen, 
the Ecole des Hautes Etudes Sociales, the Institut Commer- 
cial, and the Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commerciales in Paris. 
Worms’ importance for sociology rests largely with his orga- 
nizational activities. He was the founder of the Revue inter- 
nationale de sociologie (1892), the Institut International de So- 
ciologie (1893), and the organizer of the annual sociological 
congresses, as well as the Bibliotheque Sociologique Interna- 
tionale. Worms and the institutions which he helped to create 
became the major points of resistance against the prevailing 
Durkheimian influences in French sociology. As an author, 
he started by standing for an organicistic approach to society 
but modified his position later in life. 

The best-known work of Worms’s organicistic period is 
Organisme et société (1896); others are Eléments de philosophie 
scientifique et de philosophic morale (1891), Psychologie collec- 
tive et psychologie individuelle (1899), Philosophie des sciences 
sociales, 3 vols. (1903-07; 24 ed. 1913-20), Les principes bio- 
logiques de lévolution sociale (1910), La sociologie; sa nature, 
son contenu, ses attaches (1921), as well as numerous articles 
in the Revue internationale de sociologie. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Ouy, in: Revue internationale de sociolo- 
gie, 33 (1925), 577-80; C.M. Case and F. Woerner, in: Sociology and 


Social Research, 13 (1929), 403-25. 
[Werner J. Cahnman] 


WORMSER, ANDRE (Alphonse Toussaint; 1851-1926), 
composer. Born in Paris, Wormser won the Rome Prize in 
1872 for the cantata Clytemnestre. He composed successful op- 
eras, orchestral and choral works, piano pieces, and songs. His 
best-known composition is the pantomine “wordless opera,’ 
LEnfant prodigue (1890). 


WORMSER, OLIVIER BORIS (1913-1985), French diplo- 
mat and member of banking family, born in Paris. He began 
his career in 1933 as a foreign service officer upon his appoint- 
ment as an attaché to the French embassy in Rome. He taught 
law briefly at the University of Dijon (1938-39) and in World 
War 11 joined the Free French movement in London. After his 
return to France, he occupied key posts in policy formulation, 
particularly in the field of economics, and as an administrator 
in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. In 1966 he became French 
ambassador to the Soviet Union and in 1969 governor of the 


Banque de France. 
[Joachim O. Ronall] 


WORMSER, SECKEL (Isaac Loeb; 1768-1847), talmudist 
and kabbalist, born in Michelstadt in Hessen. He received his 
talmudic education in Frankfurt on the Main, in the yeshivah 
of Nathan Adler, and followed in his footsteps, accepting a rig- 
orously ascetic “hasidic” way of life and turning to kabbalistic 
studies. After his first marriage he returned, about 1790, to Mi- 
chelstadt where he maintained a yeshivah for many years and 
served, at first unofficially, until 1822 as a recognized district 
rabbi. About 1810, after the death of his wife, he lived for some 
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time in Mannheim. For years, his “hasidic” behavior and ex- 
treme vegetarianism created considerable tension between him 
and the majority of his small community, but his reputation as 
a master of occult powers spread rapidly and Wormser became 
known throughout Germany as the “Ba’al Shem of Michelstadt” 
He denied any such supernatural power but agreed to receive 
people who sought his advice and guidance, giving them nat- 
ural remedies, specifics, and sometimes amulets. He became 
particularly known for his treatment of lunatics. Among the 
Jews of southern Germany many traditions survived regard- 
ing his miraculous cures and other feats. He studied German 
philosophy and was particularly attracted by Schelling. In 1825 
his house and large library were destroyed by fire. Of his talmu- 
dic writings, preserved by his descendants, almost nothing was 
published. A catalogue of his second library is preserved in Ms. 
Heidenheim 206, in the Central Library in Zurich. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Wormser, Das Leben und Wirken des zu 
Michelstadt verstorbenen Rabbiners Zeckel Loeb Wormser (1853); H. 
Ehrmann (Judaeus), Der Baalschem von Michelstadt: kulturgeschicht- 
liche Erzaehlung (1922; contains also memories about him from a 
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[Gershom Scholem] 


WORMWOOD, according to most commentators to be iden- 
tified with the scriptural 71y? (Jaanah). It indicates evil (Deut. 
29:17; Amos 5:7; et al.) as does the drinking of the liquid ex- 
tracted from it (Lam. 3:15; et al.). In Arabic it is called shiah 
and in Syriac shiha. Consequently the opinion has been ex- 
pressed that the siah in the phrase 1'v »4y in Job 30:4 means 
“the leaves of the wormwood. The Peshitta identifies ahad ha- 
sihim (“one of the shrubs”) of the desert under which Hagar 
cast Ishmael with wormwood (Gen. 21:15). 

Several species of wormwood grow wild in Israel in the 
sandy and desert regions. The most common is laanat ha- 
midbar (“desert wormwood’), the Artemisia herba-alba whose 
juice has a very bitter taste. It is possible that wormwood juice 
was extracted from it, as, despite its bitterness, it was regarded 
by the ancients as having therapeutic qualities. The Romans 
used to give it (absinthium) to the victors of the chariot races 
to drink since “health is an honorable prize” (Pliny, Historia 
Naturalis 27:45-46). In Greek, wormwood is called apsin- 
thion (as the Septuagint translates laanah). The Talmud (Av. 
Zar. 30a) mentions “bitter apsintin wine,” i.e., wine to which 
apsinthion (wormwood) was added, not unlike modern ver- 
mouth, which is wine to which the species Artemisia absin- 
thium has been added (“wormwood” is probably a corruption 
of the word vermouth). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 1 (1928), 386; H.N. and A.L. 
Moldenke, Plants of the Bible (1950), index; J. Feliks, Olam ha-Zomeah 


ha-Mikra’i (19687), 180, 200. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


WOROSZYLSKI, WIKTOR (1927-1996), Polish poet, editor, 
and translator. Born in Grodno, Woroszylski began writing in 
1945 and was chief editor of the literary weekly Nowa Kultura 
(1956-57). His works include the verse collections Ojczyzna 
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(“Fatherland,” 1953) and Wiersze i poematy wybrane (1955); 
Noc komunarda (“Night of the Communards,’ 1949); and a 
comprehensive study of the Soviet poet Mayakovski (1965; 
‘The Life of Mayakovsky, 1970). He also published translations 
from Russian literature. 


WORSHIP, service rendered to God and comprehending 
both the attitude of reverence and love toward the Deity and 
the activity - in conduct as well as ritual - in which the hom- 
age finds expression. 


Terminology 
The biblical vocabulary of worship is extensive and varied. The 
following are the principal terms employed: 

1. hishtahawah, “to prostrate oneself,’ is the most fre- 
quently used (86 times); 

2. avad, “to serve’; 

3. yare’, “to revere”; 

4. sheret, “to minister,’ especially in a cultic sense; 

5. darash, “to seek, inquire”; 

6. sagad (Heb.), seged (Aram.) (both in Daniel), “to bow?’ 

There are also other terms used to express various litur- 
gical acts and the feelings of joy awakened by worship. 


Ideological Basis 

The earlier version of this entry hewed closely to the position 
of Yehezkel *Kaufmann whose work, though ingenious, over- 
stated the contrasts between Israel and its neighbors. In ad- 
dition, as was true of his contemporaries, Kaufmann equated 
the religion of ancient Israel with the religion of the Bible. The 
present revised entry concentrates on the biblical view of wor- 
ship, namely that Israelites must worship Yahweh alone, with- 
out equating that view with the actual patterns of worship in 
ancient Israel, which require separate investigation. For all its 
distinctiveness, Israelite religion fit neatly into ancient Near 
Eastern patterns. Like their neighbors, the Hebrews had no 
concept of nature or its immutable laws. As such, they believed 
that it was possible to influence the powers that be in human 
favor by acts of ritual and worship. God might sometimes be 
spoken of as beyond human understanding (Isa. 40:28; 55:9; 
Ps. 145:3; Job 5:9) but is accessible nonetheless. Humans turn 
to the divine, sometimes out of a sense of wonderment and 
awe, of reverence and gratitude, of joy and trust, which call 
forth a desire for adoration and thanksgiving. At other times 
distress and danger impel people to seek God's help, for He 
is the ultimate source of salvation (Isa. 43:11; Hos. 13:4). God 
is perceived as both near (Ps. 145:18) and far (Ps. 22:12). Sin 
estranges humans from God. In biblical thinking rebellion 
against the Divine will, revealed in His commandments, and 
the breaching of His eternal covenant, creates a gulf between 
divinity and humanity, which only atonement can bridge. Pen- 
itents seek expiation for their transgressions through confes- 
sion and sacrifice (Lev. 4 and 16). There are times when the 
acts of an inscrutable providence result in human challenge 
and protest (Gen. 18:24; Jer. 12:1ff.; Job, passim). Biblical wor- 
ship had room for all these human reactions. 
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Israel’s contemporaries had forms of worship analogous 
to those of Israel; Hebrews and their neighbors shared the no- 
tion that it was possible for humans to have some control over 
their destinies. Both Yahweh and his divine contemporaries 
demanded the service of the clean of hand and pure of heart 
(Ps. 24:4; Egyptian Book of the Dead, chapter 125). 

Humans have always been conscious of a certain duality 
in divine worship. In a Hittite inscription designated Instruc- 
tions for Temple Officials it is stated: 


Are the minds of men and of the gods generally different? 
No! ...When a servant is to stand before his master, he is bathed 
and clothed in clean [garments]; he either gives him his food, 
or he gives him his beverage. And because he, his master, eats 
[and] drinks, he is relaxed in spirit and feels one with him. But 
if he [the servant] is ever remiss, [if] he is inattentive, his mind 
is alien to him. And if a slave causes his master’s anger, they will 
either kill him... (ANET, Pritchard, Texts, p. 207). 


The author discerns a twofold approach to the deity: 

(a) the avoidance of uncleanness and whatever else may 
vex the divinity; 

(b) the provision of offerings. 

The same negative and positive approaches to God are 
reflected in the positive precepts and prohibitions of the Torah. 
The two aspects are found, for example, in the ritual laws of 
purification and the ceremonial observances, respectively. 
They are likewise discerned on the higher level of ethical con- 
duct: wrongdoing is to be eschewed and righteousness is to 
be pursued in the service of God (Isa. 1:16-17). For worship is 
not solely or even primarily a matter of ritual. It is of supreme 
significance that in Micah’s formulation of the fundamentals 
of religion two of the three requirements (“to do justly and to 
love loving kindness”) concern human relationships, and only 
the third (“to walk humbly with thy God”) refers to the Deity 
(6:8). The Hittites and the Hebrews depicted their gods in hu- 
man imagery. Both required just and ethical conduct along 
with ritual, as did the Egyptian and Mesopotamian gods. 

Emphasis is often given to the antithesis between cultic 
observances and righteous conduct. The former is deemed 
to belong to the priestly conception of religion, whereas the 
prophets, it is held, rejected ritual and stressed the spiritual 
approach to God. To some extent this is true. The fact that 
prophets often railed against the mechanical potency of rit- 
ual proves that the concept had deep roots, encouraged of 
course by the priesthood (Lev. 16:30, 34), whose income de- 
pended on it (Hos. 4:8). Yet, the Bible does not show a hard 
and fast dichotomy. Priests could also be prophets (Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel); prophets, when necessary, emphasized the impor- 
tance of ritual requirements (Ezek. 40-48; Haggai 1:2ff.; Mal. 
1:8, 12-14). The Torah ordains cultic regulations in juxtaposi- 
tion to its formulation of ethical principles (e.g., Ex. 20:8-14; 
Lev. 19:15-22), or synthesizes them into a single law (e.g., Deut. 
16:14). Late prophetic teaching lent support to this view (Mal. 
3:4-5). The attempt to interpret liturgical and ethical require- 
ments as diametrical opposites serves to compartmentalize 
the life of the worshiper; the Bible seeks to make it whole. It 
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points to the ultimate purpose of religion in key passages like 
these: “And thou shalt love the Lord, thy God...” (Deut. 6:5); 
“And thou shalt love thy fellow as thyself” (Lev. 19:18); “For I 
desire loving kindness and not sacrifice...” (Hos. 6:6). Worship 
unites in itself both outward forms and religious inwardness. 
At the same time some of Israel’s religious teachers realized 
that there was a tension between the observance of the exter- 
nal rites and the inner content of religion in which lurked the 
danger of formalism and hypocrisy. The prophets inveighed 
against these tendencies. They denounced corrupting wealth 
and callous indifference to the needs of the poor (Amos 3:12, 
15; 4:1ff.; 5:11; 6:4-6); sacrifices and celebrations that were 
rooted in unrighteousness and insincerity (Amos 5:21 ff; Isa. 
1:11ff.); and taking advantage of religious festivals to engage in 
illicit sexual behavior (Amos 2:7; Hos. 4:13ff.); whoring after 
the Baals (Hos. 2ff;; Jer. 3:1ff.); the intemperance and evildoing 
of priests and false prophets (Isa. 28:7 ff.; Hos. 4:4-10); and the 
horror of sacrificing children to Moloch/Baal (Jer. 7:31; 32:353 
cf. Lev. 18:21; Deut. 18:10). Even the Temple was not spared 
when it ceased to be a center of holiness (Jer. 7:11ff.; Micah 
3:12). The prophets did not hesitate to condemn practices that 
were inherently good but had become vitiated by dishonor- 
able conduct and iniquitous living (Amos 5:21-24; Isa. 1:11 ff; 
Jer. 6:20). The prophets did not disapprove of sacrifices if of- 
fered in sincerity and truth (Mal. 3:4). It was to falsehood and 
evil that they were opposed. They demanded loyal obedience 
to the will of God instead of the sacrilege of a cult that was 
no more than blasphemous hypocrisy (Hos. 6:6; Jer. 7:21-23; 
Micah 6:6-8; cf. Ps. 51:16 ff.). Righteous living was fundamen- 
tal to true worship. But in a different constellation of circum- 
stances the later prophets, in particular, urged earnest devo- 
tion to the forms of organized religion as vital to the survival 
of the faith and the nation. 


The Elements of Biblical Worship 

The fabric of Israel’s worship was woven of many strands. 
These may be summarized as acts of purification; dietary 
laws; sacrifices, tithes, and other offerings; the observance of 
the Sabbath, festivals, and fast-days; and prayer understood 
in its broadest sense. 

The laws of defilement and purity — largely in Leviticus 
(e.g., 14:93 15:11; 17:15-16), Numbers (ch. 19), and Deuteronomy 
(e.g., 21:1-9) — and the dietary regulations (Lev. 11; Deut. 12:16; 
14:4ff.), irrespective of their conjectured origin, form in the 
Bible part of the law of holiness (Lev. 11:44). “I shall wash my 
hands in innocence” (Ps. 26:6; cf. 73:13; 24:4). 

In a sense, the sacrifices - both public and private - 
the firstlings, the first fruits, as well as the tithes and other 
priestly and levitical dues (Ex. 13:11 ff.; Lev. 1-7; 27:30-33; Num. 
5:9 ff; 15:18 ff; 18:8 ff.; Deut. 12:17ff.; 14:22—29; 15:19 ff.; 24:19—-21; 
26:1-14) are comparable to taxes, rents, and fines (R.H. Pfei- 
ffer). Yet as was true in other ancient religious systems, the 
sacrificial system was a dramatic approach to the divine, an 
act of homage and thanksgiving (Ps. 24:1; 1 Chron. 29:14), or 
of expiation (in His grace God accepts the oblation instead of 
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the sacrificer’s life). Hence when the true significance of the 
offerings was forgotten it was said that God actually revoked 
them (Isa. 1:11; Ps. 50:8 ff.). 

The Sabbath and the other holy days of Israel’s calendar 
have played an immeasurable role in developing and ennobling 
Israel’s worship. The attempt to find the origin of the Sabbath in 
the Babylonian sapattu has proved abortive. Whatever its ori- 
gin, the idea of the Sabbath in the scriptural context is a unique 
institution, meant to articulate divine sovereignty over time, 
just as the sabbatical year articulates divine sovereignty over 
territory. From one point of view, it was Israel's answer to the 
Egyptian bondage; any human being, even a slave, needs rest. 
Not only humans, but also animals require recuperation from 
toil (Ex. 23:12; Deut. 5:12-15). In the Exodus version of the Dec- 
alogue, the Sabbath assumes cosmic significance; it becomes a 
memorial to the story of Creation (Ex. 20:8-11; cf. Gen. 2:1-4). 
Nor were the prophets less emphatic in stressing the hallowed 
character of the day (Isa. 58:13-14; Ezek. 20:20), and Nehemiah 
took stern measures to enforce its observance. An extension of 
the Sabbath idea is to be seen in the sabbatical year (Ex. 23:10ff.; 
Deut. 15) and in the year of jubilee (Lev. 25). 

Like the Sabbath, the festivals were designed to bring the 
worshiper nearer to God. They were occasions of deep reli- 
gious joy (Deut. 16:15; Neh. 8:10ff.). Biblical religion, while 
deploring all forms of intemperance and overindulgence, 
nevertheless looked askance at asceticism. Wine was created 
to gladden the human heart (Ps. 104:15). The Lord was to be 
served in gladness (Ps. 100:2; cf. Shab. 30b). Modern research 
has conjectured that certain biblical festivals are derived from 
earlier lunar and solar celebrations in antiquity, or are related 
to Canaanite agricultural feasts, which have been adapted to 
Israelite thinking. Without entering into the validity of these 
theories, it must be stressed that the religious significance of 
these observances is not in their supposed origin, but in their 
scriptural presentation. The paschal offering and the Feast of 
Unleavened Bread (Ex. 12; Deut. 16:5-6; Ezek. 45:21), and the 
Feast of Tabernacles (Booths) or of Ingathering (Ex. 23:16; 
34:22; Lev. 23:34ff.; Num. 29:12-39; Deut. 16:13—-15; 31:10—-13) 
mark respectively the barley harvest and vintage time. As such 
they had a thanksgiving character; they gave expression to the 
Israelite’s gratitude to God for the earth’s bounty. But to the ag- 
ricultural aspect a historical element was added: Passover calls 
to mind the deliverance from Egyptian bondage (Ex. 12-13; 
23:15; Deut. 16:1-8) and Tabernacles is a reminder of the Lord’s 
care for Israel during their desert wanderings (Lev. 23:43). 
Israel found God not only in the phenomena of the world, but 
also in the providential course of events. This historical insight 
plays an important role in Israel’s worship, both in its ceremo- 
nial and in its prayers (e.g. Ps. 136; 1 Chron. 16:8ff.). The Feast 
of Weeks (Ex. 34:22; Deut. 16:10 — also called the Feast of the 
Grain Harvest (Ex. 23:16) and the Day of First Fruits (Num. 
28:26) — is in its biblical setting a purely agricultural celebra- 
tion, but in rabbinic times it evolved into the festival of the 
giving of the Torah at Sinai. Characteristically, too, when farm- 
ers brought their first fruits before the Lord, they expressed 
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gratitude in a succinct historical review (Deut. 26:5-10). Minor 
celebrations, such as Purim (Est.) and Hanukkah (the Festival 
of Dedication; see 1 *Macc. and 11 *Macc.) based on Hellenis- 
tic models, obviously have a historical motif. The same is true 
of the fast days of the fifth and seventh months (Zech. 7:3-5), 
recalling the fall of Jerusalem. But the Day of Atonement (Lev. 
16) is entirely religious in character; and the Day of Blowing 
the Horn, called New Year - Rosh Ha-Shanah - in rabbinic 
literature (Lev. 23:24; Num. 29:1), and the New Moon (Num. 
28:11ff.; 1 Sam. 20:5ff; 11 Kings 4:23, etc.) and the Feast of the 
Wood Offering (Neh. 10:35; 13:31) were likewise unrelated to 
historical events. It should also be noted that the special sac- 
rifices (Num. 28-29) which marked all the major celebrations 
served to emphasize the religious nature of these occasions; 
and the inwardness of these observances was illuminated by 
prophetic teaching (Isa. 1:11 ff.; 58:3 ff.; Joel 2:13). 

Finally it should be observed that biblical worship might 
be individual and collective. Examples of personal worship 
abound throughout the Bible: the Patriarchs, Moses, Joshua, 
Hannah, and Hezekiah, among others. Without doubt David 
composed a number of prayers (cf. 11 Sam. 7:18-29) and some 
of his compositions are certainly in the Book of Psalms. But 
apart from this, the Book of Psalms contains a variety of 
prayers and hymns that voice the personal supplications, 
hope, faith, and joy of the authors. These may have been sub- 
sequently adapted to national or congregational use, but their 
individual significance was not wholly lost. To the same cat- 
egory of worship belong also the private sacrifices brought 
to the Temple, although the ritual formed part of the general 
priestly ministrations. 

At the same time the Bible ordains and illustrates vari- 
ous forms of public worship. Of this aspect of worship the 
Bible likewise furnished innumerable examples (the public 
sacrifices; the Temple choral services; the statutory assembly 
prescribed in Deut. 31:10ff.; and historic occasions like those 
described in 1 Kings 8:1ff.; Neh. 8:1ff., etc.). The synagogue 
services of a later period continued the tradition of congrega- 
tional prayer and study, without excluding opportunities for 
personal religious meditation. 


Developments in Israel’s Worship 

Biblical religious rites clearly underwent a continuous process 
of development. The biblical account of worship in the patri- 
archal age reflects practices originating in different times and 
places. Altars were built and the name of yHwH proclaimed 
(Gen. 12:7-8; 13:4). Tithes were given (Gen. 14:20) and sac- 
rifices offered (Gen. 22:13; cf. 4:3-4; 8:20). The Lord entered 
into a covenant with Abraham, the accompanying ritual being 
reminiscent of *Mari customs (Gen. 15; cf. Jer. 34:18). Prayer 
(Gen. 24:12 ff.) and acts of purification (35:2 ff.) are mentioned. 
The Patriarchs blessed their children (27:27-29, 39-40; 49:3 ff.) 
and Jacob made a vow (28:20ff.). The Lord blessed the Patri- 
archs, assured them of His salvation, and promised the land 
of Canaan to their children (12:2 ff.; 26:3-5; 24; 28:13—-15, etc.). 
In some cases the patriarchal tales reflect family religion that 
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persisted through time in ancient Israel, without an elaborate 
priesthood or sanctuary; the theophany granted a family elder 
could determine the site of worship. 

The *Tabernacle and its cult (Ex. 25-31; 35-40) reflect 
worship in monarchic as well as exilic and post-exilic Israel. 
Prophets like Amos, Hosea, and Jeremiah held that the wilder- 
ness period determined the basic character of Israel’s authentic 
worship (Amos 5:25; Hos. 2:16-17; Jer. 7:21-23). 

At times, syncretism was rife; the prohibitions against 
taking over Canaanite sacred sites and practices (Deut. 12:2-3; 
30-31) prove that such was the case. At times YHWH was wor- 
shiped under the guise of Baal; or along with him (1 Kings 18; 
11 Kings 21:3). Saul, Samuel, and David were zealous advocates 
of the worship of Yahweh alone to exclusion of all other gods, 
while other kings like *Solomon (see 1 Kings 11:4), *Ahab, and 
*Manasseh worshiped other gods alongside Yahweh. David 
united the nation and chose a central site for worship at the 
new capital, Jerusalem. He assembled the material for the fu- 
ture Temple and reorganized the priesthood (11 Sam. 8:7-12; 
17-18). He is said to have enriched Israel’s psalmody and in- 
troduced instrumental music into public worship (Amos 6:5; 
1 Chron. 15, 16, and 25). He also organized a processional cer- 
emony in which the Ark of the Covenant was brought to Jeru- 
salem, perhaps on one of the great festivals (11 Sam. 6; cf Ps. 
24 and 132). Solomon built the central Temple in Zion, where 
worship was strongly ecclesiastical - mediated by the priests 
and levites - and markedly national, with universal tones ap- 
pearing in Second Temple writings (Isa. 56:6-7; 66:23; Zech. 
14:16-19). 

[Israel Abrahams / S. David Sperling (24 ed.)] 
Second Temple 
The Babylonian Exile seemed at first to be the final catastro- 
phe which must quench the last flickering flame of Israel’s true 
faith (Ezek. 20:32; Ps. 137). But it was just at this tragic juncture 
in its history that the Jewish people rose to the full stature of 
its national greatness. Under the inspiration and direction of 
prophets like Ezekiel and the so-called Deutero-Isaiah, the 
exiled people transmuted disaster into a new vision of life, 
which they proceeded to implement with unflagging vigor. 
Prayer, by no means absent from pre-Exilic worship, began 
to play an ever greater role; many psalms were composed or 
elaborated at this period. The first tentative steps were also 
taken towards the collection of Israel’s sacred literature. It 
may well be that the foundations were then laid of the con- 
cept of synagogal worship, which differed radically from the 
Temple service. It was decentralized, the stage replaced the 
priest; prayer was substituted for the altar-offerings, scrip- 
tural reading and interpretation became a vital component of 
religious life; and the seeds of religious study and preaching 
began to burgeon. The accent was on spiritual education. In 
the words of R.T. Herford: “In all their long history, the Jew- 
ish people have done scarcely anything more wonderful than 
to create the synagogue. No human institution ... has done 
more for the uplifting of the human race.” Even if there were 
no synagogues actually established in the Exile (but see Ezek. 
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11:16; 33:30-32), they were certainly to be found in Judea by 
the fourth century B.c.£. They did not rival the Temple but 
complemented and survived it. 

Upon the return of the exiles, in several stages, under the 
benignant Persian rule, Jewish religious life assumed new spiri- 
tual dimensions and an unprecedented dynamism. The people 
turned their back completely on idolatry, and worship became 
more spiritualized (cf. Ps. 26:6ff.). Under the persistent urging 
of the prophets Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, the Temple was 
rebuilt and its worship acquired new dignity and earnestness. 
The daily and festival sacrifices were, in time, accompanied by 
a unique treasury of psalmody, to which choral and instrumen- 
tal music lent great beauty. Ezra, like a second Moses, made the 
nation Torah conscious as never before (cf. Ps. 1 and 119). Ne- 
hemiah, by his firm and able administration, gave the people 
greater unity and inner strength. According to some historians 
(notably L. Finkelstein), some of the earliest rabbinic traditions 
are to be traced back to the Exile period. Be that as it may, Juda- 
ism became in the early days of the Second Temple era an im- 
pregnable religious citadel that served to preserve Jewish iden- 
tity, without government or country, through long centuries. 
But in the final analysis Israel’s worship was neither primarily 
prophylactic nor narrowly national. It was perhaps Israel’s great- 
est contribution to spiritual civilization, and its seminal power 
was such that it provided the framework and much of the con- 
tent of Christian and Islamic worship to this day. 

[Israel Abrahams] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Kaufmann, Toledot; W.O.E. Oesterly, The 
Jewish Background of the Christian Liturgy (1925); I. Elbogen, Der 
juedische Gottesdienst in seiner geschichtlichen Entwicklung (1931°); 
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WORTSMAN, YECHESKIEL CHARLES (1878-1938), 
Zionist journalist. Born in Zvonets, Podolia, Wortsman com- 
pleted his studies in chemistry at Basle University. During his 
student days he was active in the Zionist Movement and, to- 
gether with Chaim *Weizmann, Nachman *Syrkin, and others 
established the first Zionist society in Berne. He also partici- 
pated in the First Zionist Congress in Basle (1897). Wortsman 
began his journalistic activities at an early age and contributed 
articles to the Yiddish press on current affairs which were de- 
voted principally to promoting Zionism. He also wrote one of 
the first Zionist propaganda pamphlets in Yiddish, Vos Vilen 
di Tsionistn (1901), and a booklet on the Jewish National Fund 
(1903). In 1904 he began to publish a Yiddish journal in Lon- 
don entitled Di Yidishe Tsukunft. From 1907 Wortsman lived 
in the United States, and for the rest of his life played a role in 
the Yiddish press there and in Canada, both as an editor and 


a regular contributor. 
[Getzel Kressel] 
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WOUK, HERMAN 


WOSK, family of Canadian businessmen and philanthropists. 
Brothers BENJAMIN (1913-1995) and MORRIS (1917-2002) 
came to Vancouver, British Columbia, from Russia in 1929. 
They were sponsored by their cousin ABRASHA WOSK (1899- 
1980), one of the founders of the Vancouver Jewish communi- 
ty’s Home for the Aged and the Achduth Society, which pro- 
vided loans to immigrants. Together, Ben and Morris built 
the Wosk department store chain and acquired considerable 
real estate holdings, concurrently becoming major philan- 
thropists and community leaders. For Ben’s work with such 
charities as the B.C. Heart Foundation and Lions’ Club, and 
many hundreds of individuals whom he helped without fan- 
fare, he was named to the Order of Canada in 1978. He was 
also a major donor to the Schara Tzedeck synagogue and new 
Vancouver Jewish Community Centre, which is home to the 
Wosk Auditorium. Morris Wosk likewise made many signifi- 
cant contributions to both local and international causes. He 
was a prominent promoter of Israel Bonds and the Jewish 
National Fund of Canada, as well as numerous educational 
and health facilities such as the Vancouver General Hospital. 
In 1995 he commissioned four Torah scrolls for Vancouver's 
newest Jewish congregations. His long association with Simon 
Fraser University (SFU) included capital fund donations for 
the construction of the Morris J. Wosk Centre for Dialogue, 
an institute for the promotion of discussion and mutual un- 
derstanding. In 1999 Morris and his son, Rabbi Dr. YOSEF 
WOSK, provided an endowment to establish a publishing arm 
for the Vancouver Holocaust Education Society. As the direc- 
tor of sFu’s Interdisciplinary Program in the Department of 
Continuing Studies, Yosef has continued the Wosk family’s 
close relationship with the university, as well as the tradition 
of philanthropy and support of Israel. He is the founder of 
sFu’s Philosophers’ Café, the world’s largest series of café dis- 
cussion gatherings. Morris's other two sons, Mordechai and 
Ken, have also been active in Jewish causes and philanthropy 
in Vancouver. Morris's wife, Dena, was a supporter of the arts, 


especially music. 
[Barbara Schober (2"4 ed.)] 


WOUK, HERMAN (1915-_), U.S. novelist and playwright. 
The son of Russian immigrants, Wouk was born in New York 
City. For six years he worked as a radio writer and, when the 
United States entered World War 11, joined the Navy as a line 
officer, serving in the Pacific for four years. Wouk’s wartime 
experiences gave him the material and background for his 
best seller The Caine Mutiny (1951). It sold 3,000,000 copies, 
won the Pulitzer Prize for fiction, was turned into a successful 
Broadway play by the author (The Caine Mutiny Court Mar- 
tial, 1954), and was later made into a motion picture. Wouk’s 
other novels include Aurora Dawn (1947), a satire on the ad- 
vertising business; The City Boy (1948); Marjorie Morning- 
star (1955), the story of a stage-struck Jewish girl; Youngblood 
Hawke (1962), about the tribulations of a successful writer; and 
Don’t Stop the Carnival (1965). A leading Orthodox layman, 
Wouk taught English at Yeshiva University. This Is My God 
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(1959) was his best-selling affirmation of faith in traditional 
Judaism, reached after much self-examination and exposure 
to the non-religious influences of his college years and public 
life. Wouk’s Winds of War, regarded as one of his best novels, 
was published in 1971. It led the New York Times bestseller list 
for 24 weeks. The sequel, War and Remembrance (1978), deal- 
ing with the Holocaust in the framework of the major battles 
of World War 11, also topped the New York Times bestseller 
list. His later works include the novel Inside, Outside (1985) 
which deals with Judaism in private life and in politics, and 
The Will to Live On: This Is Our Heritage (2000). He was vice 
president of the Fifth Avenue Synagogue and endowed several 
Jewish educational causes in the U.S. and Israel. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Gordis, in: Midstream, 6 no. 1 (1960), 
82-90; S. Brown, in: Commentary, 13 (1952), 595-9; E. Feldman, in: 
Tradition, 2 (1959), 333-6; S.J. Kunitz, Twentieth Century Authors, first 
suppl. (1955), s.v.3 Current Biography Yearbook 1952 (1953), 649-50. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Mazzeno, Herman Wouk (1994). 
[Joseph Mersand] 


WOYSLAWSKI, ZEVI (1889-1957), Hebrew writer and critic. 
Woyslawski studied at the Odessa yeshivah, at the Oriental 
Studies Academy founded by Baron Guenzburg in St. Peters- 
burg, and at Odessa University. His literary career began in 
1918 in *Ha-Shiloah. Three years later he left Russia as one of 
the group of writers headed by *Bialik and settled in Berlin. 
There he contributed to the periodical Haolam and edited the 
publication Atidenu (1923-24). He emigrated to Palestine in 
1934 and played a prominent role in literary life: as a member 
of the Central Committee of the *Writers’ Association, editor 
of its literary journal Moznayim (1942-47), chairman of the 
Israel branch of PEN, and a member of the Hebrew Language 
Academy. In his philosophical writings, Woyslawski examined 
the essence of recent Jewish culture against the background 
of European culture. His main contribution to the study of 
Hebrew literary criticism was the introduction of the socio- 
cultural method of analysis. He wrote Yehidim bi-Reshut ha- 
Rabbim on the Jews in European culture (1956), and translated 
Shemaryahu *Levin’s autobiography into Hebrew, as well as 
works by Hermann Cohen, Martin Buber, Schopenhauer, 
Freud, and other philosophers. Woyslawski felt that the test of 
the Hebrew language was its ability to convey other cultures, 
a strength that he displayed in his translations. 

His books include Eruvei Rashuyyot (1944); Hevlei Tar- 
but (1946), a sociological study of national and linguistic 
problems; Be-Mazzal Maadim (1952); Al ha-Mizpeh (1959); 
Orot ba-Derekh (1960); Ha-Roman ve-ha-Novellah be-Sifrut 
ha-Meah ha-Tesha Esreh (1961); Mishnat Zimmel al Ruah ha- 
Rekhushanut (1966). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Halkin, Modern Hebrew Literature (1950), 
167; G. Elkoshi, Nahalat Zevi (1966), bibliography of his works: At- 


teret Zevi: ha-Ish ve-Haguto (1962). 
{Efraim Shmueli] 


WRESCHNER, ARTHUR (1866-1932), psychologist. Born 
in Breslau, Wreschner began his career in the field of philos- 
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ophy, writing a doctoral dissertation on Kant'’s and Platner’s 
theories of knowledge for the University of Berlin. He re- 
mained at the university to study medicine, and after receiv- 
ing his degree in 1900, moved to Zurich. There he became 
instructor in psychology at the Technische Hochschule and 
at the university where, in 1910, he was appointed professor. 
Wreschner wrote a number of scholarly books, his specific 
interests being reflected in Methodologische Beitraege zu psy- 
chophysischen Messungen (1898); Die Reproduktion und Asso- 
ziation von Vorstellungen (1907-09); Die Sprache des Kindes 
(1912); and Das Gefuehl (1931). His son WALTER WRESCHNER 
(1904- ), an attorney, became president of the Israelitische 
Kultusgemeinde in Zurich in 1955, and was president of the 
Keren Hayesod for Switzerland. 


WRITERS’ ASSOCIATION IN ISRAEL (Heb. 0°51073 N74N 
Ox 0°129i1), organization of Hebrew writers established in 
1921 in Tel Aviv by a conference of 70 writers, presided over by 
Nahum *Sokolow. Attempts to found a Hebrew writers’ asso- 
ciation in Russia and other East European countries had been 
made by Mordekhai b. Hillel Hacohen, but they proved un- 
successful, generally due to difficulties in procuring a license 
from the czarist authorities. When the association was founded 
in Erez Israel, its objectives were set as “the cultivation and 
growth of Hebrew literature through the cooperative efforts of 
Hebrew writers; and the defense of the spiritual and material 
interests of those in the field of literature.” The founding con- 
ference of the Writers’ Association also accepted a resolution 
“to demand that the Zionist Organization regard Hebrew lit- 
erature as an integral part of Zionist work and support it.” 

In the middle of the 1920s, after Hayyim Nahman *Bialik 
and a group of Hebrew writers from Russia settled in Pales- 
tine, substantial impetus was given to the activities of the as- 
sociation. Bialik actively participated in the literary life of the 
country and declared that: 


The goal toward which the Writers’ Association aspires is not 
to make writers in a flock, all of whose members dance to the 
tune of the same pipe and are under the staff of the same shep- 
herd. We desire and aspire to diversify, to the joy of blessing 
and plenty. Each must travel his own special path, the path 
with which God has blessed him; each will demand of himself 
according to the path he has chosen and according to the gift 
God has given him. We ask only one thing: that we will all be 
infused with one consciousness-that the writers are the servants 
of the nation and of its eternal values. 


In 1928 Bialik was elected president of the Writers’ Association. 
Its organ, Moznayim (“Scales”), began as a weekly and then be- 
came a monthly. Over the years, many changes were made in 
the journal and it went through crises and periods during which 
publication ceased. Editors changed, and with them so did the 
trends of the publication, but the journal survived and provided 
an opportunity for literary men of various schools and points 
of view to contribute. After Bialik’s death in 1934, Saul *Tcher- 
nichowsky was elected president of the association, and he con- 
tinued to serve in this capacity until his death in 1944. 
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The association published series of books, founded funds 
to aid writers, and in special instances concerned itself with 
finding work for writers in need. It maintained ties with pub- 
lishers to determine fair fees for writing and translation. Under 
the aegis of the association, literary collections were published, 
meetings and conventions held, a rest home was established 
for writers at Zikhron Yaakov, and a house was purchased in 
Nehorah, in the heart of the newly developed Lachish region, 
for writers to use. 

From 1948, with the establishment of the State of Israel, 
the mass immigration and growth of the population, the as- 
sociation received new members and broadened the scope of 
its activities. Among its projects are: the Makor Library for 
the encouragement of original works, in whose framework 
six books of fiction, poetry, criticism, and philosophy ap- 
pear each year; Nefesh Books, which serve as a memorial to 
writers by publishing their works for the first time or reissu- 
ing them; the regularly published “Popular Selection of Our 
Literature” — selections of the representative works of various 
authors in popular editions; and the Collection of Israel Writ- 
ers, a large annual in which works by authors of various ages 
and literary schools are brought together. 

From 1951 the association ran the Asher Barash Insti- 
tute of Records, which serves as one of the important bio- 
bibliographical sources for research into modern Hebrew lit- 
erature, especially for students. The institute operates in the 
following fields: bibliographical records, keeping of archives, 
collection of newspaper items on writers, and the collection 
of photographs of writers from various periods of their lives. 
Among the publications of the institute are the collection 
Genazim, which appears every two years and includes mate- 
rial from the archives never before published; the quarterly 
Yediot Genazim, which provides material about dead authors 
when the anniversary of their birth or death falls during the 
period of publication. 

The Writers’ Association is represented in a substantial 
number of literary prizes awarded in Israel, such as the Fund 
for the Encouragement of Original Creations, established 
in honor of Yizhak Lamdan, which is funded by part of the 
association’s budget. Each year it frees a specific number of 
writers for a period so that they may complete their literary 
work. The Prime Minister’s Fund for Creative Writing was 
founded by Levi Eshkol in 1968 on the initiative of the Writ- 
ers’ Association. Each year it awards prizes to five authors in 
order to free them from their daily work for a year and en- 
able them to devote their time to realizing a literary goal. The 
association also hosts authors — both Jewish and non-Jew- 
ish - from abroad. 

More than 300 writers belonged to the association in the 
beginning of the 1970s, and anyone who has published two 
books is eligible to submit an application for membership. Ef- 
forts were made to bring new immigrant writers into the as- 
sociation, and a decision was taken to accept new immigrant 
authors who did not write in the Hebrew language. The asso- 
ciation initiated a project to translate works by these writers 
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into Hebrew (Shevut) in order to both bring these works to 
the Hebrew-reading public and aid in the cultural absorption 
of the writers themselves. 

The conference of the Writers’ Association serves as a 
forum to discuss problems in the field of Hebrew literature 
and often resulted in intellectual clashes between different 
generations and schools of writers. It meets every two years 
during Passover, and its deliberations also cover problems of 
a political nature. The offices of the association, including the 
editorial offices of Moznayim, and the Asher Barash Institute, 
are housed in Bet ha-Sofer, in Tel Aviv, named in honor of 
Tchernichowsky. The building also contains the Tchernich- 
owsky Museum. The Writers’ Association is represented in 
the Institute for the Translation of Hebrew Literature. The as- 
sociation maintains branches in Jerusalem and Haifa, which 
carry out their own literary activities, lectures, symposia, and 
the publication of the yearbooks Jerusalem and Carmelit, re- 


spectively. 
: . [Dov Chomsky] 


WRITING (Scripts, Materials, and Inscriptions). 


SCRIPTS AND MATERIALS 


General Survey 

From the end of the third millennium B.c.£., the art of writ- 
ing was practiced in the ancient Near East (see *Alphabet). 
Here, the pictographic, cuneiform, and hieroglyphic scripts 
were invented and developed. In particular Canaan, situated 
on the cultural crossroads between Egypt and Mesopotamia 
and beneficiary of their scribal traditions, produced new in- 
digenous writing systems. Some, like the Byblian pseudo-hi- 
eroglyphs, the enigmatic Balua stele, or the inscribed bricks 
from Deir ‘Alla, ancient Succoth, were limited to specific 
centers. These short-lived systems indicate a high degree of 
scribal experimentation and originality. It is no wonder then 
that the Canaanites invented the alphabet. They discovered 
that their language contained some 30 phonemes and that 
each one could be represented by an individual sign. The so- 
cial effects of this revolutionary discovery were not to be felt 
for several generations. 

Between the 17 and 12" centuries B.c.£., the primitive, 
pictograph-like alphabet was employed in Shechem, Gezer, 
Tell al-Hasi, Tell al-‘Ajail, Beth-Shemesh, Megiddo, Tell Rehov, 
Tell Beit Mirsim, and Lachish. These inscriptions are gener- 
ally called Proto-Canaanite. Another, larger group, the so- 
called Proto-Sinaitic inscriptions (1500 B.c.E.) were probably 
written by a colony of northwest Semitic slaves who worked 
the mines in Wadi Maara, near Sarabit al-Khadim. It seems 
that this script generally served a religious function and may 
have been developed by a Canaanite priesthood. Certainly, 
all official government documents were written in cunei- 
form (e.g., el-Amarna letters) which obscured the alphabetic 
script. 

It was during this period that a novel attempt to employ 
the alphabet was initiated at *Ugarit (1370-1200 B.c.E.). Per- 
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prises that relied on the labor of husbands, wives, and children. 
Pushcart peddlers and small shopkeepers reigned on Lombard 
Street, East Baltimore's bustling marketplace. Other entrepre- 
neurs ranged well beyond the Jewish community. Lithuanian 
immigrant Jacob Epstein built the Baltimore Bargain House 
into a multimillion dollar wholesale business. The peddlers he 
sent out on the rail lines emanating from Baltimore became 
small shopkeepers and founders of Jewish communities from 
Pennsylvania to North Carolina. Louis *Blaustein and his 
son Jacob began selling kerosene door-to-door in 1910; their 
American Oil Company became one of the country’s largest, 
pioneering the drive-in filling station. In less spectacular ways, 
many of Baltimore’s East European Jews established success- 
ful businesses by the 1920s and began to exhibit an upward 
mobility that would extend in the coming decades despite re- 
versals during the Great Depression. 

Immigrants from later waves of Jewish migration also 
started low on the economic ladder, as door-to-door sales- 
men, cabdrivers, technicians, and the like. Coming from the 
upper professional levels in Germany, Iran, and the Soviet 
Union, most suffered a difficult loss of status, but their ed- 
ucated backgrounds helped many to advance. In the post- 
World War 11 era, Baltimore Jews increasingly gravitated to 
the professions, although business remained an important 
economic activity. 


Religious Life 

Abraham Rice would no doubt have been surprised to learn 
that Baltimore hosted the highest proportion of Orthodox 
Jews of any large American Jewish community at the end of 
the 20" century. The internationally known Ner Israel Rab- 
binical College and other highly regarded Orthodox institu- 
tions combined with Baltimore’s relative affordability to en- 
able the Orthodox community to attract new members from 
New York and other cities. But all branches of Judaism have 
been well represented in Baltimore. Jewish religious life has 
been marked by innovation as well as devotion to tradition, 
conflict as well as cohesion, and by leaders whose actions in- 
fluenced the course of American Jewry. 

With nationally prominent rabbis heading its congrega- 
tions, Baltimore in the mid-19"' century became the battle- 
ground of conflicting religious ideologies. The Baltimore He- 
brew Congregation (incorporated as Nidchei Israel), the city’s 
first, was established in 1830 by around 20 Jews of German and 
Dutch extraction. For the next 60 years, traditionalists and 
reformers clashed within the congregation or split off from 
it. Some German immigrants founded Har Sinai as a Reform 
counterpoint in 1842 and constructed America’s first building 
specifically created as a Reform temple in 1849. Congregation 
Oheb Shalom formed in 1853 as a midway alternative to Bal- 
timore Hebrew’s Orthodoxy and Har Sinai’s radical Reform. 
Its first rabbi, Benjamin *Szold, found himself in a bitter feud 
with Har Sinai’s fiery Rabbi David *Einhorn shortly after arriv- 
ing in Baltimore in 1859. Meanwhile, Baltimore Hebrew con- 
tinued its slow but sure movement away from traditionalism. 
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Rabbi Rice left in 1849 and two years later founded Shearith 
Israel, which upheld German-Jewish Orthodoxy for decades 
and remained an Orthodox congregation into the 21° cen- 
tiry. In 1870, Baltimore Hebrew’s remaining traditionalists, 
led by the Friedenwald family, split off to form the Chizuk 
Amuno Congregation. By the early 1900s, Baltimore Hebrew 
and Oheb Shalom had joined the Reform movement, while 
Chizuk Amuno became a founding member of the Conserva- 
tive movement's United Synagogue of America. 

Amidst all the Sturm und Drang among the Germans, a 
small congregation named Bikur Cholim opened in 1865, the 
first congregation in Baltimore to follow the Polish style of 
worship. As East Europeans began to trickle in, small lands- 
man-based congregations sprang up, mostly in East Baltimore. 
Dozens of these shuls were established over the next several 
decades. Two of the most influential, B’nai Israel (founded by 
Lithuanians in 1873) and Shomrei Mishmeres (founded by 
Volhynians in 1892), took over the imposing synagogue build- 
ings on Lloyd Street built by Chizuk Amuno and Baltimore 
Hebrew, respectively, after those congregations relocated to 
more upscale neighborhoods. A second phase of East Euro- 
pean synagogue development began in the early 1920s when 
the first American-born generation founded several congre- 
gations in northwest Baltimore, including Beth Tfiloh, one of 
the nation’s first “synagogue centers.” In ensuing years, small 
immigrant shuls either merged into larger synagogues or dis- 
appeared. By 1999 Baltimore hosted more than 50 synagogues, 
representing every branch of Judaism. 


Jewish Education and Philanthropy 

Innovation has been a hallmark of Jewish education in Balti- 
more. The first known community Hebrew school opened as 
early as 1842, and community-operated schools such as East 
Baltimore’s Talmud Torah flourished from the late 1880s to 
the 1940s. Samson *Benderly, the father of modern Jewish 
education in America, started his revolutionary experiments 
in Baltimore in 1900 and the city benefited from his direct in- 
fluence until he left for New York in 1910. In 1917 Rabbi Avra- 
ham Schwartz of Shomrei Mishmeres founded the Talmudical 
Academy, the first Jewish day school outside of New York. In 
the late 20» century, a dramatic rise in Jewish day schools (16 
by 2004) gave Baltimore one of the largest day school popu- 
lations in the nation. The two institutions of higher Jewish 
learning have been *Baltimore Hebrew University, founded 
in 1919 by Israel *Efros, and the Ner Israel Rabbinical College, 
founded by Rabbi Jacob I. *Ruderman in 1933. 

Baltimore Jewry’s long tradition of philanthropy and 
mutual aid started with the United Hebrew Benevolent Soci- 
ety, founded in 1834. Two key institutions, Sinai Hospital and 
the Levindale Hebrew Geriatric Center, also date back to the 
1800s. Some charities established by German and American- 
born Jews in the late 19 century focused on helping pov- 
erty-stricken East European immigrants. East European Jews 
started their own aid societies shortly after their arrival, and by 
the first decade of the 20" century, two parallel philanthropic 
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haps as a result of the desire to express the local literature in its 
own medium, a cuneiform alphabet, influenced by the domi- 
nant Mesopotamian system, was devised. A similar trend may 
be noted in other Canaanite cities as well (Beth Shemesh, Ta- 
anach, Mount Tabor). This script as well as an earlier attempt 
to adapt the cuneiform signs to surfaces other than clay by 
giving them linear form (personal name incised on a pottery 
jar from Hazor, arrowhead from Lebanon) did not survive the 
disappearance of the Babylonian scribal centers in Canaan 
and Syria toward the end of the Bronze Age. 

The political and cultural break with Mesopotamia, as 
well as the administrative needs of emerging young societies, 
accelerated the development of the linear alphabet. The letters 
were simplified, beginning the process that was to evolve into a 
cursive form. The first alphabetic system to emerge was the 22- 
letter Phoenician script, which appeared by about 1100 B.c.E. 
Most likely it was this script, or a slightly older form, that is 
found on bronze arrowheads in Beth-Lehem and Lachish. 
This system retained the general form and order of the ear- 
lier alphabetic scripts and probably the mnemonic device for 
its study — all thanks to a strong local scribal tradition. It was 
the Phoenician alphabet that was to be adopted by the Israel- 
ites, Arameans, and later by the Greeks. The new medium was 
adopted early in Israel's history and deeply affected its civili- 
zation. Monotheism was grasped now in terms of a written 
covenant between God and Israel. The central cult object was 
the Decalogue cut in stone, and later became the Torah scroll. 
Israelite religion elevated writing from a means of recording 
the mundane to a medium of revelation. 

Perhaps it was because of the relative simplicity of the 
alphabet or the fact that Israel had no conservative scribal 
class with vested interests, that biblical society as a whole 
became “book-centered.” Any tribesman, even a non-priest, 
could emerge as a literate leader (Josh. 8:32-35; 24:26). The es- 
tablishment of the monarchy and the process of urbanization 
resulted in a greater diffusion of writing (among members of 
the government service, army personnel, the mercantile class, 
stonemasons, ivory cutters, potters, and others; see the follow- 
ing section). By the time that Deuteronomy appeared in the 
late seventh century, it might be taken for granted that a king 
could read, and that there would be enough people in a town 
who could write the Decalogue or a portion of it on the gates 
of a city or a house (Deut. 6:9; 17:18). 

By Hezekiah’s time, a great deal of literary activity was 
going on. Older written traditions were collected and edited 
(Prov. 25:1). The classical prophets, or their disciples, wrote 
down their messages. Prophesies were illustrated by writ- 
ten texts (Isa. 8:1; Jer. 17:1; Ezek. 37:16; Hab. 2:2), which could 
only have meaning for a populace with a reasonable number 
of readers (cf. Isa. 10:19). Furthermore, a paleographic study 
of Hebrew epigrapha indicates an increased diffusion of this 
skill toward the end of the monarchy. Similarly, the wide use 
of inscribed personal seals bearing fewer designs and icono- 
graphic motifs again argues for a growing literate social body 
during the First Temple period. 
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Writing Surfaces 

STONE. Stone is the earliest known writing surface; it contin- 
ued to be used throughout the ages, especially when perma- 
nence was desired. Three main types of stone inscriptions can 
be noted in the ancient Near East: a) monumental inscriptions 
for public display; b) seals made of semiprecious stones; and 
c) flakes or pieces of soft stone (e.g., limestone) which consti- 
tuted cheap writing material. 


Monumental Inscriptions. Both Egypt and Mesopotamia had 
long traditions of writing on stone. The latter area, poor in nat- 
ural stone, imported the material for royal inscriptions. Dur- 
ing the second millennium B.c.£. several Egyptian kings set up 
their victory stelae in Canaan: Thutmose 111, Seti1, Ramses 11, 
and Ramses 111. This custom was followed by Sheshonk 1 
(935-915), the biblical Shishak, at Megiddo. Assyrian kings, as 
well, left several stone monuments describing their victories 
in Canaan and indicating the extent of their rule. Tiglath-Pi- 
leser I (1114-1076 B.C.E.) set up an inscription at Nahr el Kalb, 
as is already noted by Shalmaneser 111 (858-824 B.c.E.) who 
did the same. The latter erected a second stela on Mt. Baal 
Rosh, which some scholars identify as Mt. Carmel, while Ti- 
glath-Pileser 111 (745-727 B.C.E.) erected one in the vicinity of 
Wadi el-Arish, the biblical Brook of Egypt. Isaiah, in referring 
to such “boundary stones,’ said: “In that day there shall be an 
altar to the Lord in the midst of the land of Egypt and a pillar 
at the border thereof “To the Lord” (19:19). 

Fragments of a three-dimensional stone inscription of 
Sargon 11, discovered during excavations at Ashdod and dat- 
ing to between 712-705 B.C.E., have also been published. Prior 
to the establishment of the Israelite monarchy, there seem to 
have been few local stonemasons in Canaan (11 Sam. 5:11). The 
earliest stone monuments were probably not inscribed at all. 
They were composed of natural, unfinished stone found at 
hand (Gen. 31:45-48; Josh. 4:3; 1 Sam. 7:12; 15:12; 11 Sam. 8:13). 
The emphasis upon unhewn stones in the cult reflects the pre- 
sedentary stage of Israelite history (Josh. 8:31). While this was 
generally the case, it was during this period of Israelite history 
that stone was first used as a writing surface for documents of 
religious importance. Foremost was the Decalogue, incised on 
two stone tablets (Ex. 24:12; 34:1; Deut. 4:13). At Shechem, the 
covenant was rewritten on large natural stones, smoothed over 
with plaster (Deut. 27:2-3; Josh. 8:32; cf. 24:25-26). 

With the establishment of the Davidic monarchy and 
the subsequent influence of Phoenician material culture 
(1 Kings 7:13ff.), monumental inscriptions must have been 
composed though they have yet to be found (cf. 11 Sam. 18:18; 
Ps. 2:7). This is suggested by the many monumental inscrip- 
tions discovered in neighboring countries (see below). These 
monumental inscriptions can be classified into four types: 
(1) Display inscriptions proclaiming the king’s achievements 
in subduing his enemies and bringing prosperity to the local 
citizens. Among the northwest Semites, these documents are 
characterized by the introductory formula: “I, N. (son of N.) 
king of PN’ Generally, much credit is given to the patron deity 
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who came to the king’s aid in the time of his distress. The doc- 
ument usually concludes with a series of curses against those 
who might want to damage its text. (2) Votive inscriptions 
recording donations, the name of the donor, and the name 
of the recipient deity, and noting the donor's piety. The text 
concludes with a request for a blessing, usually long life (cf. 
1 Kings 3:11ff.). (3) Funerary inscriptions noting the name of 
the deceased and his title or profession, and containing a word 
to potential grave robbers that there are no valuables in the 
sepulcher, and a curse on anyone who disturbs the dead. These 
notices were written on the sarcophagus or at the entrance to 
the tomb. (4) Border markers and treaties, a legal genre defin- 
ing the relationship between two parties. The former, known 
as kudurrus in Mesopotamia, were most extensively used 
during the Kassite period. The most impressive known treaty 
written on stone is the Sefire inscription between Matti‘el and 
Barga’yah (c. 750 B.c.E.) composed in Aramaic. 


Seals. Many *seals found in and around Israel are decorated 
with various scenes or designs that are derived ultimately from 
Egyptian or Phoenician iconographic motifs. Most often, there 
was a space or register left empty for the name of the buyer. Be- 
sides his own name and that of his fathers, he would note also 
his title (“scribe” “chamberlain, “servant of king...”). Some 
seals have a dedicatory formula, as well, and may indicate that 
the seal was a votive offering, especially when cut in the posi- 
tive. The seal was used to indicate ownership, and was often 
impressed on jars before firing. It also served to verify stan- 
dard measures, or, in official documents and letters, the name 
and authority of the sender (1 Kings 21:8; Esth. 8:8). 


Flakes. Flakes or small pieces of stone were used as a cheap 
writing surface for business notations or school texts. The 
most famous Hebrew inscription of this type is the *Gezer Cal- 
endar written on limestone and shaped to roughly resemble 
the rectangular form of a writing tablet. It is most probably a 
school text, an assumption corroborated by the fact, among 
others, that at least one side is a palimpsest. 


PAPYRUS. The papyrus reed, cultivated from earliest times 
especially in the Delta, was a major natural resource of an- 
cient Egypt. The hieroglyphic sign for Lower Egypt is the pa- 
pyrus plant. Papyrus was found in the Huleh swamp, though 
in limited quantities, and near the Nahal Arnon in Transjor- 
dan. During the Arab conquest it was introduced into Sicily 
where it can still be found. 

In Egypt, it was an all-purpose plant used for making, 
among other things, clothing and boats (cf. Ex. 2:3; Isa. 18:2); 
primarily, it was employed as a writing surface. The earliest 
written papyri date from the Fifth Dynasty (2750-2625 B.c.E.), 
though uninscribed rolls have been found dating to as early as 
the First Dynasty (c. 3000 B.c.£.). Pliny the Elder, the Roman 
naturalist (d. 79 C.E.), gives a detailed description of the man- 
ufacture of papyrus writing material: 


The raw material taken from the tall plants - some as high as 
35 feet - consisted of strips cut lengthwise from the pith of the 
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three-sided stalks. Strips of equal length and quality were then 
arranged on a flat surface, in the manner of latticework, in a 
horizontal and vertical layer, the former representing the recto 
and the latter the verso side of the sheet. Through the applica- 
tion of pressure and water from the Nile - perhaps with the oc- 
casional addition of glue - the layers were merged into a fairly 
homogeneous mass, which was then exposed to the sun. After 
drying, the sheets were rubbed smooth with shells or ivory and 
perhaps whitened with chalk. Excess moisture was forced out 
by additional pounding. 


The manufacture and trade in papyrus was probably always a 
royal or state monopoly. Such was the case in the time of the 
Ptolemies and Caesars. J. Cerny has even suggested that the 
Greek word “papyrus” is derived from an original, though un- 
documented, p3 - pr - “3, “the [stuff] of Pharaoh,” indicating 
a royal monopoly. The earliest reference to papyrus in Canaan 
is found in the Egyptian text “The Journey of Wen-Amon to 
Phoenicia” (c. 1090 B.C.E.). Smendes (Ne-su-Ba-neb-Ded), the 
founder of the 21° Dynasty and ruler of Lower Egypt, sent 500 
rolls of papyrus to Zakar-Baal, king of Byblos, in partial pay- 
ment for a shipment of cedars. This large quantity of writing 
material most likely reflects the extensive use of the alphabetic 
script by this time in Canaan, which is corroborated by the 
repeated references to written documents in the story (letters, 
royal records, and stelae). Byblos became an agent for the ex- 
port of papyrus throughout the Mediterranean lands. So much 
so that it gave its name to the product: in Greek, biblos came 
to mean “book” or “papyrus,” and from this the word “Bible” 
is derived. By Herodotus’ time, papyrus had become the 
standard writing material for most of the ancient world sur- 
rounding the Mediterranean Sea (Persian Wars, 5:58). It was 
to remain in use until replaced by true paper, brought from 
China between the seventh and tenth centuries c.£. There is 
no specific reference to papyrus in the Bible (but cf. Isa. 23:3). 
Some scholars, though, infer from the description in Jeremiah 
36:23-25 that the prophet’s scroll was made of papyrus, which 
is more easily cut and less odorous than leather. 

The earliest Hebrew papyrus dates from the late eighth 
or early seventh century B.c.£. and was discovered in 1951 in 
Wadi Murabba‘at in the Judean Desert. This palimpsest con- 
tains the remains of a letter and instructions for the delivery 
of food supplies. Several clay bullae from the sixth century 
bear the marks of papyrus fibers upon which they were im- 
pressed. The most famous is the impression of Igdlyhw ’sr 1 
hbyt (Le-Gedalyahu asher ‘al ha-bayit; cf. 11 Kings 25:22) found 
at various sites in Judah. 

The oldest known Aramaic papyrus is a letter discovered 
in Saqqara, Egypt, from a king by the name of Adon to his 
Egyptian overlord. Most scholars agree that it was sent from 
the Philistine coast, possibly from Ashdod, just before Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s invasion in 604 or 598 B.C.E. 

The second half of the first millennium B.c.£. saw the 
widespread use of papyrus for sundry government, religious, 
and personal documents. Of particular Jewish interest are the 
*Elephantine papyri (late fifth century). They include official 
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letters and private papers that shed much light on the inter- 
nal affairs, religious life, and relations with gentile neighbors 
in this military colony situated near the First Cataract on the 
Nile. Among these documents, is a fragment of the oldest 
known version of the Sayings of Ahikar. A small number of 
the Dead Sea Scrolls were also written on this material. 


ANIMAL HIDES. Sheep, goat, and calf hides, after proper 
preparation, served as one of the principal types of writing 
surfaces in the Fertile Crescent. There is no contemporary 
record of preparation of this material, which probably did 
not differ from the modern process. The skins were washed, 
limed, dehaired, scraped, washed a second time, stretched 
evenly on a frame, scraped a second time, inequalities being 
pared down, and then dusted with sifted chalk and rubbed 
with a pumice. In the earlier period, the skin was prepared to 
receive writing only on the hairy side, though in exceptional 
cases, such as in a long text, it was inscribed on both sides 
(Ezek. 2:10; cf. Er. 21a). 

During the Hellenistic period the skins were treated so 
as to receive writing on both sides. The improved method 
was attributed to Eumenes 11 (197-158 B.C.E.), whose capital, 
Pergamum, gave its name to the new product - “parchment” 
In due time, a distinction was made between the coarser and 
finer types of this material. The latter was manufactured from 
more delicate calfskin or kidskin, especially from stillborn 
calves or lambs, and was called “vellum.” By the second cen- 
tury c.£., vellum began to compete with papyrus. In the next 
two or three centuries, with the introduction of the codex, its 
popularity was assured and it superseded ordinary parchment 
for the most valued books. 

The earliest mention of a leather writing surface is found 
in an Egyptian text from the Fourth Dynasty (c. 2550 B.C.E.), 
while the oldest extant example of such a writing surface dates 
from the 12" Dynasty (2000-1800 B.c.E.). It continued to be 
used in Egypt until the Arab conquest, though to a limited 
extent, because of the ubiquitous papyrus. 

The use of skins as a writing surface first appeared in 
Mesopotamia in eighth-century Assyrian reliefs. No doubt, 
this surface was introduced by the Aramean scribes who found 
clay tablets unsuitable for their alphabetic script. The fifth-cen- 
tury Greek historians Herodotus and Ctesias noted that the 
barbarians continued to use leather for writing, while on the 
Greek mainland this substance had been replaced by papyrus. 
Ctesias remarked that the Persians wrote their royal records on 
diphtherai, i.e., skins. This has been corroborated by the dis- 
covery of 12 letters belonging to Arsames, the satrap of Egypt 
(fifth century B.c.£.), where the cache was found. 

There is no explicit biblical reference to writing on 
leather, nor are there extant leather rolls, prior to those dis- 
covered at Qumran. In spite of this, there is general agreement 
that throughout the First and Second Temple periods the an- 
cient Israelites primarily used animal hides on which to write 
their official documents and religious literature. Leather is a 
much more durable surface than papyrus. The sheepherding 
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Israelites, like the Arameans and the Transjordanian nations, 
were more likely to use this local resource than to import 
Egyptian papyrus. During the Second Temple period the ref- 
erences to writing on animal hides are clearer. They no doubt 
reflect a continuation of the earlier period, since there was no 
reason to change suddenly to leather at this time. 

The Dead Sea Scrolls are the earliest Hebrew texts writ- 
ten on leather that have been discovered so far. They provide 
firsthand evidence of the ancient scribal technique of prepar- 
ing and writing on this surface. This scribal tradition was codi- 
fied by the rabbis (Tractate Soferim) and is still followed in the 
writing of Torah scrolls, mezuzot, and *tefillin. 


POTTERY. By far the largest number of inscriptions from the 
biblical period were written on *pottery. The material can be 
classified into two distinct types: (1) whole pots that bear a 
short notice, inscribed either before or after firing and (2) *os- 
traca, or broken potsherds, generally bearing longer inscrip- 
tions. While there is no biblical reference to this writing sur- 
face, this cheap and easily available material was widely used 
not only in Israel but throughout the ancient world. The in- 
scriptions on pottery usually give the owner’s name, the capac- 
ity of the jar, i-e., bt Imlk, “royal bath,’ or a dedicatory notice. 
An example of the latter has been found on a pot bearing the 
word qd5, “holy, at Hazor, and on another container in the 
excavations at Tell Beer-Sheba, which was probably used for 
a minhah offering at the local sanctuary (Y. Aharoni). 

From the end of the eighth century B.c.£., it became 
customary to indicate important data on the handles of jars. 
Generally, this was done by impressing a seal on the soft clay 
before firing. Some 80 “private” and about 800 Imlk seal im- 
pressions were counted. The latter indicate a standard capacity 
assured by the king, as well as noting one of the four Judean 
cities where the contents were “bottled” (Hebron, Ziph, So- 
coh, and mmst). Most of the inscribed handles from Gibeon 
were incised after firing and probably indicate a tax formula: 
Gb‘n, Gdr, Amryhw, ie., “(To) Gibeon (from the village) Ge- 
dor (sent by) Amaryahu.” 

Ostraca (singular: ostracon) is the technical term for 
potsherds that were used for writing. Pottery was particularly 
suitable for those scripts employing pen and ink or brush and 
paint, though the surface might be incised as well. The earliest 
literary reference to ostraca is that of the fifth-century Athe- 
nian custom of voting powerful and dangerous citizens into 
exile. In order to do so, 10,000 ostraca had to be inscribed 
with the unlucky man’s name. The term “ostracism” is derived 
from this custom. In Israel, small pieces of potsherds seem to 
have been used in local lotteries in biblical Arad and Masada 
of the Second Temple period. (For a list of the ostraca of an- 
cient Israel known at present see Inscriptions, below.) A survey 
of the ostraca shows that this surface was used for letters, tax 
dockets, fiscal notices, name lists, and at least one court peti- 
tion. The cheapness of the material indicates the secondary 
importance of most of the inscriptions or possibly the hard- 
pressed circumstances at the time of writing, when papyrus 
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and leather were reserved for more important documents. 
Furthermore, the ostraca provide some idea of the caliber and 
diffusion of writing among the bureaucracy, army personnel, 
and local scribes in ancient Israel. 


cLAY. This substance was the standard writing material in 
Mesopotamia from the third to the first millennia B.c.£. The 
alluvial soil of the Tigris-Euphrates valley made clay the most 
readily available and thus the cheapest form of writing mate- 
rial in this area. This medium spread with the cuneiform script 
to the Elamites, Hittites, and Canaanites. 

The Ugaritic literature and the el Amarna letters, in ad- 
dition to other smaller archives (Alalakh, Taanach) and single 
documents from Syria and Canaan, were inscribed on clay. 
With the decline of Mesopotamian influence toward the end 
of the second millennium B.c.£., this writing surface became 
obsolete. Furthermore, suitable clay was not commonly found 
in this area, nor was it easily adaptable to the emerging linear 
alphabet. The only biblical reference to an incised clay tablet 
is one found in a Babylonian context and interestingly not an 
inscription but rather a “blueprint” of Jerusalem: “Son of man, 
take thee a tile [levenah] and lay it before thee and trace upon 
it a city, even Jerusalem” (Ezek. 4:1). 


METALS. Various inscriptions from the ancient and classi- 
cal worlds have been found written on gold, silver, copper, 
bronze, and lead. These artifacts corroborate the many He- 
brew and north Semitic literary sources which mention these 
writing surfaces. A small (6.7 cm. x 2.2 cm.) gold case from 
the north Syrian kingdom of Smal bears the dedicatory in- 
scription: “This smr fashioned by Kilamuwa son of Hayya, 
for Rakabel. May Rakabel grant him long life” (c. 825 B.c.z.). 
Similarly, Yehawmilk, king of Byblos (fourth century B.c.z.), 
presented a gold votive inscription to his divine patroness. In 
ancient Israel, this precious metal was employed in Temple 
ornaments and priestly vestments. The high priest's diadem 
was made of gold and inscribed: “Consecrated to the Lord” 
(Ex. 28:36-38). 

Examples of ex-voto inscriptions on silver platters were 
found near Ismailiya in north Egypt. One of them reads: “This 
Qinu the son of Gashmu, king of Kedar, offered to Han/ilat” 
These date from the fifth century B.c.z. The donor may be the 
son of Nehemiah’s enemy Geshem the Arab (Neh. 6:1ff.). 

The famous Copper Scroll from Qumran is a unique find. 
This writing surface was chosen specifically to record a list of 
fabled treasures. Its weight and inflexibility would make it an 
impractical writing surface for frequently read scrolls. 

Bronze seems to have been a more common writing sur- 
face. Beginning in the 1950s and 1960s, inscribed bronze ar- 
rowheads and javelin heads as well as a spatula were discov- 
ered in Phoenicia and Israel. Some have been explained as 
cultic or magical texts. These inscriptions date from the 12 
century to 950 B.c.£. and, therefore represent paleographically 
the earliest form of the Phoenician alphabet. Several inscrip- 
tions in the so-called pseudo-hieroglyphic script of Byblos 
were written on bronze as well. 
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There is a growing collection of bronze weights, many 
of which were cast in the form of animals or parts of the hu- 
man body. One turtle-shaped weight found at Ashkelon reads 
“quarter shekel” (cf. 1 Sam. 9:8) and weighs 2.63 gm. Another 
of the same design from Samaria reads “a fifth” and weighs 
2.499 gm. 

There are many references in Greek and Roman sources 
to lead as a surface for magical texts and even for such liter- 
ary works as that of Hesiod. Probably following this tradi- 
tion, a lead scroll inscribed with Psalm 80 in Greek was found 
at Rhodes. No such material is known from ancient Israel, 
though some have understood the term ‘oferet, “lead” (Job 
19:24), as referring to such a writing surface. Apart from the 
bronze weights, inscriptions on metal were generally of a re- 
ligious nature, many of which bore dedicatory formulas and 
were ultimately donated to a temple treasury. 


Ivory. Excluding several personal seals, most, if not all, in- 
scriptions on ivory can be classified into two types: joiners’ 
markings and dedicatory formulas (cf. below Wax). The for- 
mer are single letters of the alphabet incised on the back of 
ivory inlays in order to facilitate the process of assembling 
them. The ivory inlays found in the palace at Samaria are in- 
dicative of contemporary styles of decorative art favored by 
the Israelite aristocracy (Amos 3:15). 

As was the case with precious metals, ivory was do- 
nated to the patron deities. Of particular interest is one of the 
Megiddo ivories dated between 1350-1150 B.C.E. which bears 
the hieroglyphic inscription: 


The Singer of Ptah, South-of-His Wall 
Lord of the Life of the Two Lands [i.e., Egypt] and Great Prince 
of Ashkelon. Kerker. 


The dedication is to the Egyptian god Ptah, who is here called 
by three of his titles, the third of which indicates a cult seat 
in Ashkelon. The votaress Kerker seems to be a singer at 
that Canaanite temple. W.E. Albright has suggested that she 
be identified with Calcol, a pre-Israelite singer of renown 
(1 Kings 5:11). 

Ivory gifts were presented to the king as well. An exam- 
ple may be found in a recently discovered ivory piece from 
Tell Nimrtd, ancient Calah, dating to the mid-eighth century 
B.C.E. The legible part of the inscription is in good Hebrew 
(probably from Samaria) and reads mmilk gdl, “from the Great 
King.” This title is probably a Hebrew translation of the well- 
known Akkadian royal epithet Sarru rabii (cf. 11 Kings 18:19; 
Isa. 36:13). There is a similar ivory inscription from Arslan 
Tash, north Syria, which reads Imrn hz'l “for our lord Hazael” 
(1 Kings 19:15). It was most likely among the spoils taken from 
Damascus in 796 B.c.£. by Adad-nirari 111, king of Assyria. 


woop. Wood was employed throughout the ancient world as 
a writing surface. Egyptian inscriptions have been preserved 
on wooden statues and sarcophagi, as well as on wooden tab- 
lets coated with stucco which were frequently used for school 
exercises. The Bible seldom explicitly mentions this surface. 
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The earliest clear reference to writing on wood is found in con- 
nection with an attempt to challenge Aaron’s priestly authority 
and is employed in substantiating his legitimacy: “Speak to the 
Israelite people and take from them - from the chieftains of 
their ancestral houses — ...12 staffs in all. Inscribe each man’s 
name on his staff... also inscribe Aaron’s name on the staff of 
Levi...” (Num. 17:17-26). The inscription is the simple type in- 
dicating ownership and was probably incised le-Aharon — the 
writing surface being almond wood (verse 23). 

Ezekiel employed a wood writing surface in his famous 
prophesy of the restoration of national unity (37:16-23): “And 
thou, son of man, take thee one stick [‘ez] and write upon it: 
‘For Judaly [li- Yhudah] and for the children of Israel his com- 
panions; then take another stick, and write upon it: “For Joseph’ 
[le- Yosef], the stick of Ephraim, and all the house of Israel his 
companions; and join them for thee one to another into one 
stick, that they may become one in thy hand” (verses 16-17). 

PJ. Hyatt has suggested, en passant, that the prophet may 
have used wooden writing tablets and joined them together in 
the form of a diptych, i.e., a two-leaved “book.” This sugges- 
tion might be reconsidered in the light of the later discovery 
of such writing material from Mesopotamia (see following 
paragraph) as well as the prophet’s known use of other local 
surfaces (Ezek. 4:1) and general familiarity with the scribal 
art. Wooden writing boards may be implied in the undefined 
term luhot (Hab. 2:2). Since clay tablets were not used in Israel 
at this time and stone tablets are usually defined as such (Ex. 
2.4:12; 31:18; Deut. 4:13, et al.), the prophet may have been refer- 
ring to tablets of wood. Furthermore, the verb beer, as shown 
by Z. Ben Hayyim, means to incise on a hard surface. 


wax. It has long been known that wax writing surfaces were 
employed in Egypt, Greece, and Italy during the Classical pe- 
riod. In addition to much pictographic evidence, especially 
from Italy, a school text from Fayyum, Egypt, from 250 B.C.E. 
was found that had a red wax surface and on the reverse one 
in black. Properly treated, wax has the quality of being a light- 
weight substance that can be easily reused. 

This surface is mentioned in older literary sources from 
Mesopotamia. An important discovery at ancient Calah dur- 
ing the 1950s were 16 ivory boards with the same number of 
wooden boards in a well in Sargon 11’s palace (717-705 B.C.E.). 
They were constructed so as to contain an inscription on 
wax. One of the tablets was still covered with beeswax, com- 
pounded with sulphide of arsenic or orpiment, bearing the 
text of a well-known astrological text Enuma Anu Enlil. Since 
these boards were tied or hinged together forming a diptych, 
triptych, or polyptych, they may be called the earliest known 
form of the book. 

An Aramean scribe holding an oblong, book-shaped 
object, with ribbed markings at the edge for hinges, is clearly 
depicted on the stele of Bar-rakib, king of SnYal. This picture 
predates the above Calah material by about a quarter of a cen- 
tury and demonstrates the Western Semites’ familiarity with 
this writing surface. 
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GRAFFITI. These are rough scratchings of names, short no- 
tices, and etchings incised by an unpracticed hand on walls 
or on natural stone surfaces. Two examples of graffiti from 
the biblical period were discovered during the 1960s. In 1961 
several short notices were found in a burial cave northeast of 
Lachish dating from the sixth century B.c.£. One or two seem 
to be prayers and another a series of curses. The longest in- 
scription reads: “The Lord is God of the World, the mountains 
of Judea are His, the God of Jerusalem.” From ninth-century 
Kuntillet Ajrud in Sinai we have mention of yHwH and his 
*Asherah. Later, several other graffiti have come to light from 
Khirbat al-Kawm, in the same general vicinity as the above. 
From this eighth-century site we have again mention of YHwH 
and his Asherah. Here again several curse formulas have been 
scribbled on the walls of a family tomb. 


TATTOO MARKS. A more unusual writing surface was the 
human skin, originally incised with a slave mark indicating 
ownership, but occasionally with a sign demonstrating fidel- 
ity to a deity. It was done by cutting into the skin and filling 
the incision with ink or a dye. This method is already noted 
in the Mishnah: “If a man wrote [on his skin] pricked-in 
writing [he is culpable]... but only if he writes it and pricks it 
in with ink or eye-paint or aught that leaves a lasting mark” 
(Mak. 3:6). The Bible categorically forbids this practice: “You 
shall not make gashes in your flesh for the dead or incise any 
marks (ketovet qaaqa‘) on yourselves; I am the Lord” (Lev. 
19:28). While this was generally the rule, there seem to have 
been cases where devotees of YHwH did incise His name on 
their arms. Isaiah may be referring to this custom when he 
says: “One shall say: ‘I am the Lord’s’; And another shall call 
himself by the name Jacob; and another shall inscribe his 
hand ‘Belonging to the Lord’..” (44:5; cf. also Job 37:7), and 
perhaps figuratively: “Surely I have graven upon your palms: 
Thy sealings (!) are continually before me” (Isa. 49:16). Fur- 
thermore in Elephantine, slaves of Jews were marked with the 
name of their owner (Cowley, Aramaic, 28:2-6), as was the 
general practice. 


Writing Equipment 

THE PEN. Several different types of writing implements were 
employed in accordance with the different types of surfaces. 
Inscriptions on stone or metal required a chisel, whereas for 
clay or wax a stylus would suffice. In Mesopotamia, the stylus 
was made of reeds, hardwood, or even bone and metal. There 
is no pictographic evidence from ancient Israel nor is there 
any artifact that can be definitely identified as a stylus. The lit- 
erary sources do mention at least two kinds of tools for writ- 
ing on stone: an “iron pen,’ ‘et barzel, and a hard stone stylus, 
zipporen shamir (Jer. 17:1; Job 19:24). The heret may have been 
a tool for working on metal or wood (Ex. 32:4). 

The Egyptians used a rush, cut obliquely and frayed at 
the end forming a brush, to write with ink on papyrus, hides, 
ostraca, and wood. A similar type of pen seems to have been 
used on the Samaria and Lachish ostraca. This instrument was 
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probably called “the scribe’s pen,” ‘et sofer, [soferim] (Jer. 8:8; 
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Ps. 45:2), in order to differentiate it from the stone engraver’s 
“iron pen.” Likewise, the heret ‘enosh, the “common or soft sty- 
lus” (Isa. 8:1), is not the same as that mentioned above. 

At the end of the third century B.c.£., Greek scribes liv- 
ing in Egypt invented a new type of reed pen pointed and split 
at the end. The quill, used to this day by Torah scribes (sofe- 
rei setam), was introduced during the Middle Ages in Ashke- 
nazi communities. 

From earliest times, the Egyptians wrote in black and 
red ink. Black ink was made from carbon in the form of soot 
mixed with a thin solution of gum. This solution was molded 
and dried into cakes, which were mixed with water before 
use. In producing red ink, red ocher, or red iron oxide was 
substituted for carbon. 

In Israel, a similar type of black ink was probably used, 
though the Lachish ostraca show traces of iron. The Hebrew 
word for ink is deyo (Jer. 36:18), a term whose etymology is 
uncertain. In at least one of its solutions, the ink did not easily 
penetrate the writing surface and could be erased with water 
(Num. 5:23). Most of the Dead Sea Scrolls were written with 
a carbon ink, while the badly damaged Genesis Apocryphon 
was written with the metallic mixture. 

The copy of the Septuagint presented to Ptolemy 11 was 
written with a gold additive (Aris. 176), a practice followed 
among some circles in writing the Tetragrammaton but which 
the rabbis specifically forbade (Sof. 1:9). 


PEN CASE AND PALETTE. ‘The ancient Egyptians carried their 
brushes in a hollow reed case. They added to this a wooden 
palette containing two depressions for the cakes of black and 
red ink. This was joined by a cord to a small cup designed to 
hold water for moistening the ink. A stylized drawing of these 
three pieces became the hieroglyphic sign S §, meaning “writ- 
ing” or “scribe” Later the pen case and palette were combined 
and easily carried on the belt (cf. Ezek. 9:2-3, 11). An Egyptian 
ivory pen case dating from the time of Ramses 111 was found 
at Megiddo. The biblical term for this item is geset, derived 
from the Egyptian gsti. A razor for cutting leather or papyrus 
(Jer. 36:23) and probably a straight edge for ruling lines as well 
as a cloth or sponge for erasures completed the equipment 


required by the scribe. 
[Aaron Demsky] 


INSCRIPTIONS 


The number of inscriptions found in Palestine is relatively 
small. The only monumental inscription of the type known 
from neighboring lands found there (except for a three let- 
ter fragment from eighth-century B.c.E. Samaria) is the Tell 
Dan Inscription (bibliography in Schwiderski, 409). This Ar- 
amaic inscription has attracted wide attention because it ap- 
pears to mention “the House of David” This paucity of mate- 
rial is undoubtedly due to the fact that Palestine often served 
as a battlefield and many of its principal cities were frequently 
destroyed. 

The earliest inscriptions in a language closely related to 
Hebrew are (a) those in the Proto-Byblian script, which has 
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not been fully deciphered as yet, from the early second mil- 
lennium; (b) those in the Proto-Sinaitic pictographic script 
from the 15 century B.c.£. found at Sarabit al-Khadim; 
and (c) those in the *Ugaritic cuneiform alphabet from Ras 
Shamra. The Proto-Canaanite inscriptions on artifacts from 
Gezer, Lachish, and Shechem ranging from the 17" to the 
14 centuries B.C.E. are closely related to the Proto-Sinaitic, 
while short tablets in a form of the Ugaritic alphabet from 
Beth-Shemesh, Kawkab al-Hawa’, and Taanach are from the 
14'-13" centuries B.c.E. and early alphabetic writing comes 
from a variety of sites of the 13""-12"" centuries B.c.z. There 
is still some degree of disagreement as to the deciphering of 
these brief inscriptions. Inscribed bronze arrowheads from 
the end of the 12‘ century found at Al-Khadr, near Beth-Le- 
hem, and similar artifacts from a slightly later period found 
at other sites provide a link with the later developed Phoeni- 
cian-Hebrew script. 

The earliest Phoenician inscriptions are those from Byb- 
los, beginning with that on the Ahiram sarcophagus from the 
tenth century and those of the other members of Ahiram’s dy- 
nasty. The earliest Hebrew inscription is on a limestone plaque 
from Gezer; it contains an agricultural calendar and was writ- 
ten toward the end of the tenth century (see *Gezer Calen- 
dar). The Moabite stone from about 840 B.c.E. (discovered in 
1868) recounts, in a dialect close to Hebrew, the rule of Omri 
over Moab (11 Kings 3) and subsequent Moabite victories over 
Israel. It is of prime linguistic importance, but also gives an in- 
sight into Moabite religion and the history of the period (see 
*Mesha Stele). The fragmentary Amman Citadel Inscription, 
whose language is very close to Hebrew but whose meaning 
is far from certain, is also from this period. The Kulamuwa 
inscription in Phoenician from Zenjirli, in southwestern Tur- 
key, celebrates the victory of Kilamuwa over his enemies and 
records his role in bringing prosperity to his people. One of 
the earliest Aramaic inscriptions was found near Aleppo. It is 
dedicated to Melgart, god of Tyre, and comes from the middle 
of the ninth century B.c.E. (COs 11, 152-53). Of great impor- 
tance is the bilingual Aramaic and Akkadian royal inscription 
found at Tel Fekherye in 1979 (Swiderski, 194, with bibliog- 
raphy; Cos I, 153-54). Minor Aramaic inscriptions have also 
been found at En-Gev, Hazor, and Tell Dan in Galilee. 

From the late ninth and the eighth centuries there are a 
number of Hebrew inscriptions: (a) a series of small inscrip- 
tions from Hazor which contain primarily names; (b) the *Sa- 
maria ostraca: 63 dockets written in ink on potsherds referring 
to deliveries of oil and wine. Although they are short - listing 
the regnal year, a place name, a personal name, and a quantity 
of oil and wine - they allow an insight into the administration 
of the Northern Kingdom. They shed light on the northern 
dialect of Hebrew and since they contain many Ba‘al names, 
they are of use in discussion of the religious situation in the 
Northern Kingdom; (c) the Tell Qasila ostraca: one refers to a 
shipment of oil, while another reads: “gold of Ophir for Beth- 
Horon, 30 shekels”; (d) a series of *seals that can be ascribed 
to this period, some containing names familiar from the Bible 
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such as Ahaz, Jeroboam, and Isaiah; and e) the inscription qds 
on vessels from Beer-Sheba and Hazor. 

The *Siloam tunnel inscription, discovered in 1880, dates 
from the end of the eighth century. It commemorates the 
completion of the tunnel between the “Virgin's Spring” and 
the pool of Siloam - whose purpose was to bring water to the 
city (cf. 11 Kings 20:20; 11 Chron. 32:30). The six-line inscrip- 
tion is written in straightforward Hebrew. From this period 
also come tomb inscriptions found in caves in the village 
of Silwan such as that of the royal steward “...yahu, who is 
over the house” (cf. Isa. 22:15). The papyrus palimpsest from 
Murabb’at may be dated to the end of this period, while a jar 
inscription found at Azor, near Jaffa, reading /slmy is in the 
Phoenician script. 

It is from this century that there are important Phoe- 
nician and Aramaic inscriptions from Syria and southwest 
Turkey. The Karatepe inscription, from the Adana area, is the 
longest Phoenician inscription known to date. It commemo- 
rates the victories and deeds of King Azitawadda of the Danu- 
nians and was inscribed upon orthostats and statues as part 
of the city gate along with a version in hieroglyphic Hittite. 
In phraseology and idiom it is often very close to biblical He- 
brew and sheds light on the religious practices of the period. 
There are also texts in the Ammonite language from this pe- 
riod: a) the inscription of King Yarih‘azor of Beth ‘Ammon; 
and b) the Ammonite text in Aramaic script from Deir ‘Alla. 

The Aramaic inscriptions include the Zakkur inscription 
(c. 775) commemorating the victory of Zakkur of Hamath 
and Luath over the Aramaic league under Bir-Hadad son of 
Hazael of Damascus. This inscription contains important ref- 
erences to prayer and prophecy. The Sefire treaty inscriptions 
from north Syria contain the treaty made by the king of Ar- 
pad and his overlord, the king of the Kashkeans. This is the 
longest extant inscription in early Aramaic. It contains details 
concerning the parties to the treaty, the witnessing gods, im- 
precations upon the treaty breaker, details of the treaty’s provi- 
sions, and also geographic information. Besides its philologi- 
cal importance, it has supplied considerable information of a 
cultural and historical nature and has clarified biblical terms 
and formulas. Of the Aramaic inscriptions from Zenjirli, two 
(Hadad, Panamu) are in the local dialect (Samalian; known 
already from Kulamuwa’s time) while the others are in Early 
General Aramaic. They are important for Aramaic religion 
and also attest to the growing power of the Assyrians under 
Tiglath-Pileser 111. 

Phoenician had spread during these centuries to the 
Mediterranean isles and inscriptions have been found in Cy- 
prus, Sardinia, and elsewhere. The incantation plaque, in Ara- 
maic script but Phoenician language, from Arslan Tash in up- 
per Mesopotamia attests to the continuity of literary idiom and 
to the symbiosis of the Canaanite and Mesopotamian cultures 
among the Arameans in the early seventh century. The spread 
of Aramaic as the lingua franca of the Near East (cf. 11 Kings 
18:26) is seen in the use of Aramaic on an ostracon containing 
a letter found at Ashur and also in the use of Aramaic dockets 
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on cuneiform tablets at Ashur and elsewhere. Two inscribed 
funerary stelae in Aramaic come from Neirab near Aleppo. 
An interesting ostracon from Nimrid presents a list of exiles 
with typical Israelite names. Excavations at Nimrtid have also 
produced inscribed objects (bronzes, ivories, and ostraca) in 
Hebrew, Aramaic, and Phoenician. 

In Palestine during the seventh century, Hebrew in- 
scriptions are found on seals, weights, measures of capacity, 
and jar handles. *Weights bearing the inscription bq‘ or pym, 
both known from the Bible, and nsp are found in many Ju- 
dahite sites and the words hin and bat (bt lmlk) - well known 
from the Bible as names of units of cubic measure — have 
been found on pots and jugs. There are, from the mid-seventh 
century onward, an important series of jar handles engraved 
with the winged sun disk scarab seal, or tet symbol, with the 
royal stamp reading Imlk, “of the king,’ and the name of one 
of four cities: swkw (Socoh), hbrn (Hebron), z (y)p (Ziph), 
and mmst (unidentified). The legend Imlk refers to weights 
and measures standardized by the royal administration. The 
Imlk and tet symbols are found at a later period on jars from 
Phoenicia, Elephantine in Egypt, and Carthage. The jars were 
in all likelihood used for wine. From the reign of Josiah there 
are a number of ostraca from a site south of *Yavneh-Yam. 
The longest one consists of 14 lines in which an agricultural 
worker, protesting his innocence, petitioned a superior ask- 
ing for the return of a cloak wrongly taken from him (cf. Ex. 
22:25). The language reflects the legal terminology of the pe- 
riod (ie., line 10: “and all my brothers will testify for me,’ y 
‘nw ly). The graffiti from the area of El-Qom, near Hebron, are 
primarily tomb inscriptions recording the name of the owner 
of the tomb. Inscriptions on a bowl and a decanter were also 
found there, as well as inscribed weights. The Hebrew ostraca 
found at *Arad are from the late seventh century. They are 
concerned mainly with the delivery of wine, flour, bread, and 
oil to certain persons and also to the Kittim (ktym), a term 
used in the Bible for people from Cyprus or the Aegean isles. 
Small ostraca bearing the names of the priestly families Pa- 
shhur (pshr) and Meremoth (mrmwt), known from the Bible, 
were also found. One ostracon has a reference to the Korahites 
(bny qrh), and another to the Kerosites (qrwsy), known from 
Ezra 2:44 and Nehemiah 7:47 as a family of temple servants, 
and also to the Jerusalem temple (called byt whwh). There are 
also references to the city Ramath-Negeb and to the Edomites 
and to events in the area. 

The Ophel ostracon found in Jerusalem and containing 
a poorly preserved list of names with patronymics and resi- 
dences in all likelihood belongs to the beginning of the sixth 
century. The jar handles from al-Jib reading gb‘n (together 
with personal names) has clinched the identification of that 
site with Gibeon. Three inscriptions in a cave at Khirbat Beit- 
Lay, south of Jerusalem, are of religious significance since they 
ask help of YHwH and refer to Judah and Jerusalem. The 21 
ostraca found at Tell al-Duwayr (commonly known as the 
“*Lachish letters”) are of prime importance since they come 
from the period shortly before the destruction of the Temple 
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in 587 and reflect the circumstances of that period. Only seven 
are well enough preserved to offer a continuous text. They 
contain lists of names, simple business documents, and the 
correspondence of the military governor Yaush and his sub- 
ordinates. They are written in idiomatic classical Hebrew and 
contain interesting expressions such as the oath hyhwh, “as 
Yahweh lives.” There is also a reference to a prophet in these 
texts. Many of the personal names found in these ostraca are 
familiar from the literature of the period. Seals of the period 
contain names such as Gedaliah, Jaazaniah, and that of King 
Jehoiachin. Seals from Ammon, Moab, and Edom are known 
from this and earlier periods. An Aramaic letter, written by a 
ruler of one of the cities of the Philistine coast, was found at 
Saqqarah in Egypt. 

The excavations at Lachish produced for the post-Exilic 
period an interesting inscribed incense altar (Ibnt’) which may 
have been dedicated to the Lord (line 3: lyh - if this reading is 
correct). Recent excavations have greatly increased the num- 
ber of inscribed objects found in Palestine from the Persian 
and Hellenistic periods. From Arad alone there are about 100 
ostraca in Aramaic from the late fifth century; they deal pri- 
marily with matters of local economy. An ostracon from ap- 
proximately the same period was found at Ashdod referring 
simply to a plot of land as ‘Zebadiah’s vineyard’ (krm zbdyh; 
in Ashdodite? cf. Neh. 13:24). Ostraca in Aramaic from this 
period have been found at Tell al-Far‘a and Beer-Sheba in 
the south and at Tell Sa‘idiyya in the Jordan Valley. An os- 
tracon from a slightly earlier period was found at Heshbon 
in Moab. 

The earliest stamp seals of the Persian period are those 
inscribed msh (or mwsh). There are several types of yhd, yhwd, 
and yh stamps from this period with the yh stamps presumably 
the latest. The coins from Judah are also inscribed with the 
legend yhd in archaic Aramaic lapidary script. Some stamps 
have yhwd plus a name; the stamps from Ramat Rahel contain 
a name and in all likelihood the word phr’, “the potter” 

The Aramaic papyri found in a cave in the *Wadi Daliya 
are dated from 375 to 335 or slightly later. The content of all 
the papyri is legal or administrative and they were executed 
in Samaria. They deal with possession of slaves and also with 
loans, sales, and marriages. The name Sanballat appears on 
both papyri and sealings. The papyri were probably hidden 
in these caves by refugees from Samaria at the time of Alex- 
ander the Great’s conquests. Aramaic ostraca from En Gedi 
and Elath from the early fourth century have been published; 
and from the latter site ostraca in Phoenician and Edomite are 
known. The Tobiah inscriptions from ‘Araq el-Emir in Tran- 
sjordan stem typologically from this period. 

A revival of the Paleo-Hebrew script takes place during 
this period. It is found on seals from Daliya and Makmish and 
also on several coins. It is frequently found on the jar stamps of 
the third century from Judah, on stamps inscribed with yhwd 
(Yehud) plus symbol, and on the pentagram stamps bearing 
the inscription yrslm (Jerusalem). This script is then used for 
some texts found at Qumran and on Hasmonean coins and 
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also on those of the first revolt and the Bar Kokhba revolt. 
It is from this late Paleo-Hebrew script that the Samaritan 
script developed. The earliest Samaritan inscription, found 
in the Ionian capital at Emmaus, stems in all likelihood from 
the first century C.E. 

Many of the important inscriptions from the Phoenician 
coast such as the Eshmunazor, Bodashtart, and Tabnit funeral 
inscriptions, etc., as well as those from Umm al-‘Awamid, 
come from the Persian and Hellenistic periods. These inscrip- 
tions are replete with phrases reminiscent of biblical idiom 
(e.g., stock (usually, but erroneously, “root”) below, boughs 
(usually, but erroneously, “fruit”) above) and religious phrase- 
ology that clarify biblical references (e.g., “a place to lie on with 
the Rephaim”). Inscribed ostraca, seals, and coins are also 
found. In the east, Phoenician spread to Greece and Egypt; 
Cyprus, Malta, Sardinia, Sicily and the isles remain a source 
of written material. In the west, Carthage, rich in inscriptions, 
became an important center of Phoenician culture, and from 
there it radiated to Spain, the Balearic islands, and southern 
France. The sacrificial tariffs from Marseilles and Carthage 
list animal offerings with payments due to the priests and the 
sharing of sacrifices. Scholars have noted marked similarities 
to the Priestly Code. The bilingual Phoenician-Etruscan Pyrgi 
inscriptions from fifth-century southern Italy have great lin- 
guistic importance, while many Punic and neo-Punic inscrip- 
tions from North Africa provide an insight into the continu- 
ity of Canaanite culture and language outside the Phoenician 
mainland. Jars inscribed in Phoenician were found at Bat Yam 
and Shiqmona; a lead weight was found at Ashdot-Yam. 

Aramaic became the official language of the Achaemenid 
Empire and inscriptions in this language are found for this and 
later periods in North Arabia, Egypt, Turkey, Georgia, Syria, 
Iraq, Iran, Afghanistan, and India. The many papyri and os- 
traca from Elephantine, Hermopolis, and elsewhere in Egypt, 
and the Arsham letters are of prime importance. The Sheikh 
Fad] inscriptions (fifth century) mentioning Tirhaka, Neco, 
and Psammetich and the silver bowls from Wadi Tumilat, 
mentioning Gashmu the Kedarite (cf. Neh. 2:19; 6:1, 2, 6) are 
noteworthy. Aramaic versions (on papyrus) of the Behistun 
and Naksh-i Rustam inscriptions of Darius 1, albeit fragmen- 
tary, are known. The Tayma inscription attests to the pene- 
tration of Aramaic culture into North Arabia and the many 
Aramaic dockets on Neo-Babylonian cuneiform tablets (fifth 
century) attest to the spread of Aramaic there. These tablets 
often record business transactions of the Judean exiles. 

The Aramaic-Lydian bilingual from Sardis and the 
boundary, funerary, and commemorative inscriptions found 
elsewhere in Turkey and later in Armenia are of philological 
and cultural interest. In these countries, Greek often super- 
seded Aramaic during the Hellenistic period. In those areas 
in which Aramaic remained a language of spoken or written 
communication, national scripts developed such as the Jewish, 
Nabatean, Palmyrene, Elymaic, Hatrene, and Syriac. The earli- 
est Nabatean script was found at Halusa (c. 170 B.c.£.); other 
inscriptions were found at ‘Avdat and in the Sinai Peninsula. It 
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is in this script that the inscriptions in Palestine of the late Sec- 
ond Temple period are written. Among the inscriptions from 
the late period of the Second Temple besides those found at 
Qumran on jars and ostraca, leather parchment, papyrus, and 
metal, which cannot be enumerated here, the following may 
be noted: (1) the Jason Tomb inscriptions in Aramaic from 
the period of Alexander Yannai; (2) the inscriptions on ossu- 
aries usually listing simply the name of the person reinterred 
therein. Three are worthy of particular attention: (a) from the 
Bethpage cave whose lid contained a list of workers; (b) from 
Giv‘at ha-Mivtar in north Jerusalem mentioning “Simon, 
builder of the sanctuary” (smwn bnh hklh); and (c) from Jebel 
Hallat et-Tari which declared that all the valuables in the os- 
suary were a gorban to God; (3) the Bene Hezir inscription 
on a tomb in the Kidron Valley; (4) the Aramaic inscription 
now in the Israel Museum in Jerusalem that announced the 
removal of Uzziah’s bones to their new resting place; (5) the 
inscriptions found during the excavations at the Western and 
Southern retaining walls of the Temple mount, especially the 
one reading Ibyt htqy‘h, “to the place of the (trumpet) blow- 
ing,” which surely came from the Herodian Temple; (6) the 
small stone weight found in the “burnt house” in the “Jewish 
Quarter” of Jerusalem bearing the name of the highly placed 
priestly family Kathros (qtrs); (7) the relatively long Aramaic 
inscription in Paleo-Hebrew script found in a burial cave in 
Giv‘at ha-Mivtar; (8) inscribed objects from Masada includ- 
ing 14 biblical, apocryphal, and sectarian scrolls. Jugs are in- 
scribed with their owner’s name; column drums are marked, 
and a great number of ostraca contain Hebrew names and a 
variety of letters. The name Ben Yair (bn y’yr) surely refers to 
Eleazar ben Jair the Zealot leader. 

[Jonas C. Greenfield] 


IN THE TALMUD AND HALAKHAH 


The tremendous importance attached by the talmudic sages to 
the art of writing is reflected, according to one interpretation, 
in Mishnah Avot 5:6, which includes among the “ten things 
which were created on the eve of the Sabbath” (of creation, 
ie., which partake of the semi-miraculous) ha-ketav ve-ha- 
makhtev (“writing and the instrument of writing”). The usual 
explanation is that the phrase applies to the writing of the 
Decalogue, which is mentioned afterward, but another view 
is that it applies to the art of writing as a whole. On the other 
hand there was the realization that the committal of doctrine 
to writing had a possibly deleterious effect in that it introduced 
an inflexibility and a finality to doctrine which should remain 
flexible and elastic. According to I.H. Weiss (Dor, 1, 1-93), it 
was this which lay behind the prohibition on committing the 
Oral Law to writing. The Written Law was final and decisive; 
its interpretation had to remain open to adjustment. 
Writing, its materials, its regulations, and its instruments 
play a prominent part in the halakhah. They are important in 
the laws of writing a *Sefer Torah, which must be written on 
parchment with a quill and indelible ink (the same applies to 
*tefillin and *mezuzot, with slight variations). An exception is 
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the portion of the *Sotah (the woman suspected of adultery - 
Num. 5:11-31), since the Bible explicitly states that the writing 
had to be erased in the bitter waters. There are different regula- 
tions for the writing of a bill of divorce, and lastly there is the 
prohibition of writing on the Sabbath, and the regulations as 
to what constitutes writing. It is almost entirely in connection 
with those laws that the many details concerning writing and 
writing materials occur (cf. especially Shab. 12:3-5, Git; 2:3-4 
and the corresponding Tosefta and the relevant discussion in 
the Talmuds). Whereas for the writing of the Sefer Torah and 
other sacred writings only parchment made from the hide of 
permitted animals could be used, after the required treatment, 
bills of divorce could be written on paper made from papyrus. 
The prohibition of writing on the Sabbath applied to all per- 
manent writing materials. A differentiation is made between 
permanent writing materials and non-permanent ones. In 
the former the Mishnah enumerates olive leaves and a cow’s 
horn, to which the Tosefta (Shab. 11 (12):8) adds carob leaves 
or cabbage leaves. It is difficult to see how they could be used 
widely. Non-permanent writing materials are given as leaves 
of leeks, onions, vegetables, and the sorb apple tree. 

Owing to the scarcity and high cost of paper, particu- 
larly parchment, it was used more than once, by rubbing out 
the writing with stone and superimposing new writing. It is 
this palimpsest which is referred to in the dictum of Elisha 
b. Avuyah, who compares learning as a child to “ink written 
on clean paper” and learning in one’s old age to “ink writ- 
ten on erased paper” (Avot 4:20; Git. 2:4, where erased paper 
is equated with diftera (Gr., dip8épa), hide which has been 
treated with salt and flour, but not with gall nuts). 

A similar distinction is made between permanent and 
non-permanent inks. To the former belong ink proper (deyo), 
caustic, red dye, and gum (Shab. 12:4; Sot. 2:4). The Tosefta 
(Shab. 11 (12):8) adds congealed blood and curdled milk, as 
well as nutshells and pomegranate peel, which were widely 
used for making dyestuffs. Ink was made from a mixture of oil 
and resin, which hardened and to which water was added. Any 
oil or resin could be used, but the best quality was that of ol- 
ive oil and balsam (Shab. 23a; 104b). The most permanent ink, 
however, was made by adding iron sulphate or vitriol (kank- 
antum or kalkantum, properly O°N3P2P, Gr. xaAxavOov) to 
the ink, which made it a deep black, and it was therefore also 
used as boot-blacking (Git. 19a). This admixture made the ink 
completely indelible and was therefore prohibited for use in 
writing the passage of the Sotah (Er. 13a). Non-permanent inks 
were made from “taria water” (juice of wine), fruit juices, and 
juice of gall nuts (Git. 19a). There is an interesting reference to 
invisible writing: “These people of the East are very cunning. 
When one of them wishes to write a letter in secret writing to 
his friend he writes it with melon water and when the recipi- 
ent receives it he pours ink over it and is able to decipher the 
writing” (TJ, Shab. 12:4, 13d; Git. 2:3, 44b). 

It would appear originally the custom to use gold letter- 
ing for the writing of the Sefer Torah, since the Midrash (Song. 
R. 1:11; cf. ibid. 5:11) applies the verse “we will make the circlets 
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of gold, with studs of silver” (Songs 1:11) to the writing and 
the ruled lines respectively. According to the Letter of Aris- 
teas, the Sefer Torah presented by Eleazar the high priest to 
Ptolemy Philadelphus was written in letters of gold (cf. Jos., 
Ant., 12:89). However, such ostentation was later forbidden 
and tractate Soferim (1:9) states, “it is forbidden to write [a 
Sefer Torah] in gold. It happened that in a Sefer Torah of Al- 
exandria all the divine names were written in gold, and when 
it was brought to the notice of the sages they ordered it to be 
hidden away.” There is also mention of Queen *Helena of Adi- 
abene having the passage of the Sotah written on a gold tablet 
(Yoma 37a; Git. 60a). Simeon b. Lakish, however, said that it 
referred only to the initials. The professional scribe, the liv- 
lar (librarius), used a kalmus (calamus), a quill made of reeds 
(Shab. 1:3; cf. Taian. 20b). For ordinary writing the makhtev, 
a two pointed pin, or stylus, was used, one end for writing 
and the other for erasing (Kel. 13:2; Tosef., Kel.; BM 3:4). The 
inkwell, called a kalmarin (xahapapiov), was provided with 
an inner rim to prevent spilling (Mik. 10:1). This inkwell was 
used by ordinary people. The inkwell of the scribe, called the 
bet deyo (ink container), had a cover (Tosef., Kel. BM 4:11) and 
mention is made of the “inkwell of Joseph the Priest which 
had a hole in the side” (Mik. 10:1). 

Pen, paper, and inkstand are referred to as “things of 
honor” in a peculiar context. Rabban Simeon b. Gamaliel 
states that any idol which bears something in its hand is for- 
bidden. The Jerusalem Talmud makes an exception in the 
case of “something of honor” and specifies “paper, pen, and 
inkwell” (Av. Zar. 3:1, 42c bottom). The word kalmarin is also 
used for the pen-case (Yalk, Num. 766). Among the other in- 
struments of the scribe were the olar, the pen-knife used for 
cutting the reed to make the quill (Kel. 12:8; Tosef. Kel.; BB 
7:12); the izmel, a knife for cutting the paper (Targ. Jon. to 
Jer. 36:23; Heb. taar, cf. Targ. Jon. to Ps. 45:2); and the sargel, 
a sharp instrument for drawing the lines on the parchment 
or paper. For sacred writings the sargel had to be made from 
a reed (TJ, Meg. 1:11, 71d; Sof. 1:1). “Writer’s sand” was used to 
dry the ink (Shab. 12:5). 

After the invention of printing, the question was raised 
whether the laws of writing - e.g., with regard to the Sefer 
Torah, the prohibition of writing on the Sabbath, and the writ- 
ing of a bill of divorce - apply to the printed word (cf. Resp. 
Samuel di Medina (Maharashdam) yp 184; B. Slonik, Resp. 


Masat Binyamin 94). 
[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 
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networks had arisen: the German-sponsored Federated Jewish 
Charities and the East European-sponsored United Hebrew 
Charities. In 1921 the two combined into the Associated Jew- 
ish Charities. Ever since, the Associated has supported a com- 
prehensive network of agencies offering social services, health 
care, and educational, recreational, and cultural programming. 
Widely recognized as one of the nation’s leading Jewish fed- 
erations, the Associated is known for its innovative programs, 
fundraising effectiveness, and leaders who have played impor- 
tant roles at the national Jewish communal level. 


Community Life 

Baltimore Jewry created a wide array of cultural, social, and 
recreational institutions through the years, as each wave of 
immigrants acted to meet the needs of its members. Several 
clubs and literary associations were established by the 1850s, 
including the first ymHa in the country (1854). A German- 
Jewish “high society” emerged by the 1880s, complete with 
debutante balls and exclusive social clubs. East European Jews 
developed a thriving Yiddish-based cultural scene in East Bal- 
timore. Yiddish theaters, kosher restaurants, and bathhouses 
drew scores of neighborhood residents. Zionists and social- 
ists, Orthodox and secularists aimed to enrich the immigrants’ 
lives with classes, concerts, and lectures. Some maskilim col- 
laborated with native Baltimorean Henrietta *Szold (daughter 
of Rabbi Benjamin Szold) to form the Russian Night School in 
1889, a pioneering effort in immigrant education. The Jewish 
Educational Alliance, established in 1913, offered everything 
from youth sports leagues to adult English classes, and became 
a second home for thousands of newcomers. 

For many decades the Jewish social scene was divided in 
two, with seemingly irreconcilable religious and cultural dif- 
ferences (as well as garment industry labor-management con- 
flict) separating the “uptown” German Jews from the “down- 
town” Russian Jews. The rift began to heal in the post-World 
War 11 era. By century’s end, new waves of Jewish immigra- 
tion, generational change, and the emergence of a significant 
ultra-Orthodox community became more salient factors in 
shaping a pluralistic Jewish social and cultural life. A variety 
of sub-groups supported numerous organizations, activities, 
and newspapers — but all within relatively close proximity in 
northwest Baltimore, as the flowering of communal diversity 
did not alter the desire of most Jews to live in Jewish neighbor- 
hoods. Some institutions were shared by all, notably a popu- 
lar two-campus Jewish Community Center and the well-read 
weekly Jewish Times (established in 1919). The Jewish Museum 
of Maryland remained in East Baltimore to preserve the legacy 
of the immigrant past. The nation’s largest regional Jewish mu- 
seum, its complex includes America’s third-oldest surviving 
synagogue, the Lloyd Street Synagogue (1845). 


National and International Jewish Issues 

Baltimore Jews have provided leadership on the national Jew- 
ish stage since the mid-nineteenth century. David Einhorn 
launched his influential monthly Sinai in 1856, and America’s 
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first Hebrew weekly, Ha-Pisgah, appeared in Baltimore in 1891. 
Simon *Sobeloff was the inaugural president of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Congress. Real estate magnate Joseph *Meyerhoff 
served as national chair of the United Jewish Appeal and State 
of Israel Bonds, demonstrating that the two organizations were 
complementary and not competitive. His son, Harvey Meyer- 
hoff, became chairman of the United States Holocaust Memo- 
rial Museum in 1987 and, despite doubtful prospects, brought 
the Museum to its successful opening in 1993. Rabbi Arthur 
*Hertzberg’s Orthodox upbringing in East Baltimore strongly 
influenced his contributions to national Jewish life. 

Baltimore women have a history of “firsts.” The first 
woman to head a major American Jewish congregation was 
Helen Dalsheimer, installed as president of Baltimore He- 
brew Congregation in 1956. Shoshana Cardin became the first 
woman to lead a major Jewish federation when she assumed 
the presidency of Baltimore’s Associated Jewish Charities in 
1983. Cardin went on to be the first woman to preside over the 
national Council of Jewish Federations. 

Baltimore has been an important center of Zionist activ- 
ity. One of America’s first *Hibbat Zion groups organized here 
in 1884, and the only American delegate to the First Zionist 
Congress was a Baltimorean, Shearith Israel's Rabbi Shepsel 
Schaffer. Henrietta Szold, founder of Hadassah, began her 
Zionist activities in this city. Harry *Friedenwald served as 
second president of the American Zionist Federation. In 1947, 
a group of Baltimore Zionists secretly acquired, rebuilt, and 
launched an old Chesapeake Bay steamer which picked up 
refugees in France and unfurled its new name, Exodus 1947, 
upon being attacked by the British on its way to Palestine. 


The Baltimore Scene 

From the beginning, Baltimore's Jews have actively engaged 
in their region's political, civic, and cultural life. Ettings and 
Cohens participated in the pivotal battle of Fort McHenry 
during the War of 1812. During the Civil War, Jews were as 
divided as the rest of the population in this border city. Rabbi 
Einhorn led the antislavery faction, Rabbi Bernhard *Illowy of 
the Baltimore Hebrew Congregation defended the status quo, 
and Rabbi Szold spoke for Jewish neutrality. Einhorn’s tenure 
at Har Sinai was abruptly cut short in 1861 when his newspa- 
per, Sinai, was destroyed by a pro-slavery mob and he fled 
with his family to Philadelphia. Jews have served throughout 
state and local government, from Solomon Etting and Jacob 
Cohen - elected to the City Council immediately after passage 
of the “Jew Bill” in 1826 - to popular 1970s Maryland gover- 
nor Marvin *Mandel (whose political career was cut short by 
corruption charges). 

Jews have played a critical role in Baltimore's cultural 
scene as patrons and participants. Jacob Epstein’s personal art 
collection became a core holding of the Baltimore Museum of 
Art, while Etta and Claribel Cone gave the BMA the unparal- 
leled collection of modern art they acquired in their European 
travels. Joseph Meyerhoff’s philanthropy created Meyerhoff 
Symphony Hall, home of the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra, 
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from an Epigrapher’s Notebook (1993); D. Schwiderski, The Old and 
Imperial Aramaic Inscriptions, vol. 2 (2004); S. Ahituv, Handbook of 
Ancient Hebrew Inscriptions (20057). 


WRONKI (Ger. Wronke; in Jewish sources: Vronik), town in 
Poznan province, western Poland. The Jewish community of 
Wronki was first organized in the early 17" century. In 1607 
permission was granted to build a synagogue, and in 1633 a 
royal privilege confirmed the rights of the Jews in the town. 
They engaged in wholesale trade and crafts; toward the end of 
the 17" century they participated in the *Leipzig fair. At that 
time representatives from Wronki served in important posts 
on the *Council of the Lands. In 1765 the poll-taxpaying Jews 
of Wronki and surrounding villages numbered 483. Their oc- 
cupations included tailoring, goldsmithery, and weaving. The 
debts of the community then reached the enormous sum of 
200,000 zlotys. From 1793 up to 1918 the town was under 
Prussian rule. In 1808 there were 543 Jews in Wronki (32% of 
the total population); 791 (35%) in 1840; 604 (24%) in 1871; 
528 (12%) in 1895; 380 (8%) in 1905; 314 (6.5%) in 1910 and 187 
(4%) in 1921. In the 1860s the local Jews started to move west- 
ward to Berlin and other large German cities. When the city 
was annexed to Poland in 1918 the Jewish population contin- 
ued to dwindle. 

[Shimshon Leib Kirshenboim] 
Holocaust Period 
On the outbreak of World War 11 Wronki had 31 Jews. On Nov. 
7, 1939, all the Jews were deported to the Generalgouverne- 
ment via Buk, in Nowy Tomysl county. In the small town 
of Buk about 1,300 Jews from many other places in the dis- 
tricts of Poznan (Posen) and Inowroclaw (Hohensalza) were 
concentrated, and sent a month later to the Mlyniewo camp 
near Grodzisk Poznanski (Suedhof). From there they were 
sent on to Sochaczew-Blonie county in the Warsaw District, 
where they were allowed to disperse among the small towns 


of the region. 
[Danuta Dombrowska] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Halpern, Pinkas, index; A. Heppner and J. 
Herzberg, Aus Vergangenheit und Gegenwart der Juden... in den Po- 
sener Landen (1909), index; I. Schiper, Dzieje handlu zydowskiego na 
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WRONSKY, SIDDY (1883-1947), expert in social welfare and 
social pedagogy. Born in Berlin, she was an influential figure 
in bringing about the professionalization of social work in 
Germany and Palestine. She began her training as a teacher 
and specialized in Heilpaedagogik, working as a volunteer in 
a school for developmentally disabled children. In 1908 she 
became the director of the Archiv fuer Wohlfahrtspflege, and 
she also served as co-editor of the prestigious journal Deutsche 
Zeitschrift fuer Wohlfahrtspflege. She taught at the social work 
training school that was founded by Alice Salomon, the So- 
ziale Frauenschule, in Berlin, as well as at the Deutsche Aka- 
demie fuer soziale und padagogische Frauenarbeit. Through 
her writing and teaching, she introduced new and modern 
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methodologies for the treatment of welfare recipients through 
an emphasis on individualized care. 

In addition to her role in German social welfare, she was 
also a centrally important figure in Jewish social welfare after 
World War 1. She became a member of the board of the newly 
founded Zentralwohlfahrtsstelle der deutschen Juden (Central 
Welfare Bureau of German Jews) and served on a variety of 
its commissions dedicated to reforming Jewish social welfare. 
Wronsky became a Zionist through her work with East Euro- 
pean refugees in Berlin during World War 1 and helped found 
a Zionist women’s organization. In 1933, she was dismissed 
from her positions and fled to Palestine shortly thereafter. In 
Palestine, she worked in the social department of the Va'ad 
Leummi and founded the first social work education school, 
the Sozialschule Jerusalem of the Vaad Leummi. She died in 
1947, shortly before the founding of the State of Israel. 

Her major works include Leitfaden der Wohlfahrtspflege 
(with Alice Salomon, 1921); Methoden der Fuersorge (1930); 
and Sozialtherapie und Psychotherapie in den Methoden der 
Fiirsorge (1932). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: FE.M. Konrad, “Paradigmen sozialpaedago- 
gischer Reform in Deutschland und Palaestina. Zur Erinnerung an 
Siddy Wronsky (1883-1947),” in: Soziale Arbeit, 36 (1987), 459-67. 


°WUENSCHE, AUGUST KARL (1839-1913), German 
scholar of the Bible and aggadah. Wuensche, who was born 
in Haimwalde, Germany, was a pupil of Franz *Delitzsch and 
Julius *Fuerst. He wrote commentaries on Joshua (1868) and 
Joel (1872), and also general studies such as Die Schoenheit 
des Alten Testaments (1906), and Die Bildersprache des Alten 
Testaments (1897). His main researches, however, were in rab- 
binic literature. His translations into German of the aggadot of 
the Jerusalem and Babylonian Talmuds, Der Jerusalemitische 
Talmud ... Haggadischen Bestandteilen (1880), and Der Baby- 
lonische Talmud... (1886-89) gave Wuensche a great reputa- 
tion among scholars. He also translated the Midrash Rabbah, 
the Pesikta de-R. Kahana, and the Midrash of the five scrolls, 
as well as a five-volume collection of Midrashim from the 
Beit ha-Midrash of A. *Jellinek entitled Aus Israels Lehrhaus 
(1907-10). Of great importance is Wuensche’s three-volume 
anthology of Jewish literature after the conclusion of the Bible, 
Die juedische Literatur seit Abschluss des Kanon, (1894-96), 
which he edited with Jacob *Winter. His other works include: 
Neue Beitraege zur Erlaeuterung der Evangelien aus Talmud 
und Midrasch (1878); Die Raetselweisheit bei den Hebraeern 
(1883); and Die Freude im Alten Testament (1896). 


[Jerucham Tolkes] 


WUERTTEMBERG, state in Germany. There is evidence 
that the Jewish community of *Heilbronn in Wuerttemberg 
was one of the earliest in Germany. An inscription bearing the 
name of “Nathan the Parnes” on the entrance of the mikveh 
apparently dates from the latter half of the 11" century. In- 
formation on Jewish settlement in Wuerttemberg becomes 
more definite in the early 13" century. Jews are known to have 
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settled in 65 localities there before the *Black Death persecu- 
tions. These settlements suffered during the *Rindfleisch mas- 
sacres of 1298 and again in the *Armleder uprising of 1335-37 
but soon recovered. At that time the more important Jewish 
communities were centered in Heilbronn, *Ulm, *Esslingen, 
and Schwaebisch Gmuend. At first the Jews paid their taxes 
directly to the king, the count of Wuerttemberg, or to a no- 
bleman to whom the king had granted taxing privileges; from 
the middle of the 14 century, however, most cities acquired 
taxation rights over the Jews living within them. Jews in po- 
sitions of financial responsibility were helpful to many cities 
during a period of territorial expansion in the 14" century. 
During the 15 century, however, many Jews in Wuerttemberg 
became impoverished due to heavy taxation and the official 
cancellation of debts that were owed to them. Throughout the 
15" century the Jews were alternately enabled to settle or ex- 
pelled by the nobles, and by the end of the century they had 
been banished from most of the towns. In 1521 a decree was 
issued expelling the Jews from the entire duchy. Neverthe- 
less, some of them managed to remain in many of the small 
villages during the 16'* and 17* centuries. Jewish settlement 
in Wuerttemberg was substantially renewed only in the 18 
century when Jews were first allowed to visit fairs and trade 
in cattle; later they were allowed to settle permanently in the 
duke’s private lands and several other limited areas. With the 
aid of Joseph Suess *Oppenheimer, several Jews were granted 
residence in *Stuttgart and Ludwigsburg. 

The dukes subsequently enacted more liberal regulations 
concerning Jewish settlement, such as the Hochberg Regula- 
tion of 1780. During the 18" century they retained a number 
of *Court Jews who aided significantly in the economic de- 
velopment of the duchy. When Napoleon added large areas to 
Wuerttemberg in 1806, the Jewish population rose from 534 
to 4,884; by 1817 there were 3,256 Jews living in 79 localities. 
Jews were permitted to live in cities such as Ulm, from which 
they had previously been excluded. The body tax (*Leibzoll) 
was abrogated and Jews were accepted in the army. The im- 
proved attitude toward the Jews did not deteriorate after Na- 
poleon’s downfall. In 1828 a law was issued obliging Jewish 
children to receive a secular education; this, however, applied 
only to shopkeepers and craftsmen and discriminated against 
peddlers, cattle traders, brokers, and moneylenders. The law 
recognized the organization of local communities, and in 
1831 a central Jewish executive was created in Stuttgart that 
functioned under governmental supervision. The constitu- 
tions of the local communities were drawn up along similar 
lines to those applied to the Christian communities. The chief 
rabbi was a government official; but when the chief rabbi Jo- 
seph Meir, who was of Reformist bent, tried to introduce the 
60 Hymns of Israel, mostly of his own composition, into the 
traditional liturgy, most congregations refused to adopt the 
proposal, although it came from an official source. However, 
the Jews did not gain full civil equality in Wuerttemberg until 
April 25, 1828, and their religious life still remained subject to 
governmental supervision. Full autonomy was granted in 1912 
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and was supplemented by additional legislation approved in 
1924. The Jewish population increased from 8,918 in 1828 to 
11,916 in 1925, organized in 51 communities. By 1933 the num- 
ber had decreased to 10,023, in 43 communities. 


Holocaust Period 

Antisemitism was already a significant political factor in 
Wuerttemberg at the end of the 19 century. With the growth 
of Nazism from 1925 to 1933, the party became increasingly 
active in its propaganda campaign against the Jews. After the 
rise of the Nazis to power, the boycott of Jewish goods, as 
well as general harassment, led many Jews to emigrate from 
Wuerttemberg, and 9,000 left there in 1935. While the Zionist 
movement had not been generally strong in Wuerttemberg, 
200 Jews from the village of Rexingen immigrated to Palestine 
in 1938 to found the settlement of *Shavei Zion. 

In October 1938 Jews of Polish extraction were deported 
back to Poland. On Nov. 9-16, 1938, 18 synagogues in Wuert- 
temberg were burned to the ground, and 12 others were se- 
verely damaged; 875 Jews were imprisoned. Jewish enterprises 
were “aryanized” and a systematic plan was put into action 
to rid Wuerttemberg of its Jewish communities. From 1941 
to 1945, there were 12 deportations totaling 2,500 Jews from 
Stuttgart; 260 committed suicide before deportation. Only 
180 survived the war; 200 Jews who had intermarried were 
spared deportation. 

[Zvi Avneri] 
Contemporary Period 
After the Holocaust a few Jews returned to Wuerttemberg. 
The community of Stuttgart was reconstituted and a new 
synagogue built; for the most part, what was left of the Jew- 
ish community in Wuerttemberg were unused synagogues 
and abandoned cemeteries. 

The Jewish community of Wuerttemberg numbered 
677 in 1989 and 2,881 in 2004. The increase is explained by 
the immigration of Jews from the former Soviet Union. In 
1989 the majority lived in Stuttgart; in 2004 about 45 per- 
cent lived outside Stuttgart. There are branch communities 
in *Ulm (founded 2002), Reutlingen, and Hechingen. New 
branches were to be established in Heilbronn, Heidenheim, 
and Schwaebisch-Hall. 

[Zvi Avneri / Larissa Daemmig (24 ed.)] 
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WUERZBURG, city in Bavaria, Germany. The Jewish com- 
munity of Wuerzburg was founded around 1100. The Jews 
settled near a swampy area that was, however, in the center 
of the town. Some lived outside this quarter, and there were 
Christians living among the Jews. In 1147, at the time of the 
Second Crusade (see *Crusades), the Crusaders, reinforced 
by rabble from the surrounding countryside, attacked the 
community. Three rabbis, a scribe, and three other Jews were 
publicly martyred. The bishop of the town ordered that the 
bodies of the martyrs be gathered and buried in his garden; 
he later sold the site to the community, which converted it 
into a cemetery. During the 13" century the number of Jews 
grew considerably, not only as a result of natural increase but 
also through the addition of newcomers ariving from *Augs- 
burg, *Mainz, *Nuremberg, and *Rothenburg. A Judengasse 
is noted in 1182, a school in 1170, and a synagogue in 1238. In 
the 12" and 13 centuries Wuerzburg became an influential 
and important center of Jewish learning. Foremost among the 
scholars associated with the city during the period were Joel 
ha-Levi, son-in-law of *Eliezer b. Nathan (Raban) of Mainz; 
his son, *Eliezer b. Joel ha-Levi (Rabiah); *Isaac b. Moses (“Or 
Zarwa’) of Vienna, who taught in the yeshivah at Wuerzburg; 
and his celebrated students *Meir b. Baruch and Mordecai b. 
Hillel. Of note also were *Eliezer b. Moses ha-Darshan, Sam- 
uel b. Menahem, and Jonathan b. Isaac. This large community 
was destroyed in the *Rindfleisch persecutions of 1298. About 
900 Jews lost their lives, including 100 who had fled from the 
surrounding area to seek refuge in Wuerzburg. 

The community was subsequently renewed, this time 
principally by Jews from *Cologne, *Strasbourg, *Bingen, and 
*Ulm, as well as from Franconia, Thuringia, and Swabia. The 
Jews paid taxes to both the bishop and the king. In practice, 
the Jews were under the protection of the bishop, who gov- 
erned them through a series of regulations issued on his own 
initiative. His protection aroused the objection of the towns- 
people, but after the Jews had aided in the financial expen- 
diture of fortifying the city, the burghers were more sympa- 
thetic. However, during the *Black Death persecutions of 1349, 
the Jews were accused of poisoning the wells in Wuerzburg; 
in desperation they set fire to their own houses on April 21, 
1349, and perished. Among the martyrs was Moses ha-Dar- 
shan, head of the yeshivah. The survivors fled, some to *Er- 
furt, *Frankfurt, and Mainz, and the bishop took possession 
of their property. 

By 1377 Jews were to be found once more in the city; at 
the beginning of the 15" century a community had been re- 
constituted and the cemetery returned to Jewish possession. A 
new synagogue was built in 1446, but the community remained 
small in the 15» century. In 1567 the Jews were expelled from 
the town and settled in nearby Heidingsfeld. Bishop Julius ex- 
propriated the cemetery in 1576, and he founded a hospital on 
its site, which still exists. While a few Jews lived in the city dur- 
ing the following centuries, the community was not renewed 
until the 19‘ century. In 1813 there were 14 families in the 
city, and the rabbi of Heidingsfeld then settled in Wuerzburg. 
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The synagogue was inaugurated in 1841. Isaac Dov (Seligman 
Baer) *Bamberger acted as rabbi from 1839 to 1878. In 1864 he 
founded a teachers’ seminary from which hundreds of teach- 
ers graduated and taught in the Jewish schools of Germany. 
The yeshivah founded during his lifetime was also renowned. 
Wuerzburg became the spiritual center for the numerous vil- 
lage communities of Franconia. They prayed according to the 
minhag of Wuerzburg and addressed their halakhic questions 
to the rabbis there. In 1884 a Jewish hospital was founded in 
Wuerzburg. The Jewish population numbered 2,600 (2.84 per- 
cent of the total) in 1925, and 2,145 (2.12 percent) in 1933. 

With the rise of Nazism, many Jews emigrated from 
Wuerzburg. On Nov. 9-10, 1938 (Kristallnacht), the syna- 
gogue was destroyed. From 1941 to 1945 the 1,500 remaining 
Jews were deported to concentration camps. After the war, 52 
Jews returned to their city. In 1967 there were 150 Jews living 
in Wuerzburg; they had a community organization and pos- 
sessed a synagogue and an old-age home. 

The synagogue was consecrated in 1970. The Jewish com- 
munity numbered 179 in 1989 and 1,045 in 2004. The increase 
is explained by the immigration of Jews from the former Soviet 
Union. In 2001, construction began on Shalom Europa, a new 
cultural and community center located next to the synagogue. 
Slated for completion in 2006, the center was to house offices, 
classrooms, a club for senior citizens, the Ephraim Gustav 
Hoenlein Genealogy Project of the Ronald S. Lauder Founda- 
tion (founded in 2002), and a documentation center of Jewish 
history and culture in Lower Franconia. The former old-age 
home, which is part of the complex, was rebuilt by the Ronald 
S. Lauder Foundation and houses the Lauder Chorev Center 
for educational seminars and youth get-togethers. 

In 1987, when a house in Wuerzburg-Pleich was demol- 
ished, 1,508 Jewish gravestones and gravestone fragments 
were discovered, dating from 1138 to 1347. This was the larg- 
est such find in the world. The stones will be exhibited in the 
community center. 
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Wuerzburg waehrend des Mittelalters (1934); idem, in: Shmuel Niger- 
Bukh (1959), 176-92; idem, in: Between the Rhine and the Bosporus 
(1964), 15-31; J. May, in: zgjd, 8 (1938), 99; H. Hoffmann, in: Main- 
fraenkisches Jahrbuch, 5 (1953), 91-114; Germania Judaica, 1 (1963), 
475-96; 2. (1968), 928-36; 3 (1987), 1698-1711; Baron, Social’, 9 (1965), 
181-4. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Schultheis, Juden in der Dioezese 
Wuerzburg 1933-1945 (1983); U. Gehring-Muenzel, Vom Schutzjuden 
zum Staatsbuerger. Die gesellschaftliche Integration der Wuerzburger 
Juden. 1803-1871 (Veroeffentlichungen des Stadtarchivs Wuerzburg) 
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(1992); R. Flade, Die Wuerzburger Juden. Ihre Geschichte vom Mit- 
telalter bis zur Gegenwart (19967); I. Koenig, Judenverordnungen im 
Hochstift Wuerzburg (15.-18. Jahrhundert) (1999); C. Daxelmueller 
and R. Flade, Ruth hat auf einer schwarzen Floete gespielt. Geschichte, 
Alltag und Kultur der Juden in Wuerzburg (2005). WEBSITE: Www. 
shalomeuropa.de. 


[Zvi Avneri / Larissa Daemmig (24 ed.)] 


WUHSHA AL-DALLALA, 11% century *Cairo business- 
woman or banker. Born in *Alexandria as Karima, the daugh- 
ter of abanker named Ammar, she became known as Wuhsha 
(the desirable one or the one pined for) al-dallala (the bro- 
ker). After moving to Fustat, she married Aryeh of Sicily and 
gave birth to a daughter whose name does not appear in her 
will, but rather in later documents; the couple subsequently 
divorced. Her name is mentioned in many *Genizah docu- 
ments, either because of her extensive business transactions, 
including loans, or because her descendants were identified 
by their connection to her. 

*Goitein first discovered Wuhsha’s existence from a doc- 
ument dated 1098 in which she expressed annoyance at receiv- 
ing a court summons based on a business associate’s minor 
claim. Unlike most of the more secluded women in the Jew- 
ish community, no introduction was deemed necessary when 
she appeared in court. One of the most impressive documents 
extant is her will, written in Arabic at the turn of the century. 
In it, she provided for ornate funeral arrangements and left 
considerable sums of money to her surviving brother and to 
one of her two sisters; the largest bequest was to her son, as 
well as funds to provide him with a private tutor. Generous do- 
nations were left for all four Cairo synagogues, for the needy, 
and for the cemetery. 

Wuhsha never re-married but rather took a lover from 
Ashkelon with whom she shared an apartment. When she 
became pregnant, Wuhsha feared social ostracism of her son 
(which would prevent a desirable marriage) and arranged a 
surprise visit to her chambers by male witnesses so as to re- 
cord a deposition confirming that Hassun was the father of her 
child. Apparently Wuhsha chose not to marry her companion 
in order to deny him access to her wealth. In her will Wuhsha 
canceled a considerable debt Hassun owed her but made clear 
that he was not to receive a penny from her estate. 

Wuhsha’s deviation from social norms did not pass un- 
noticed; on one Yom Kippur the president of the Iraqi syna- 
gogue expelled her from the congregation. Her later bequest 
to this very synagogue could be interpreted as acceptance of 
her fate or, alternatively, as a way for her to have the last word, 
knowing that her money would not be refused. Wuhsha was 
an independent and determined woman whose life decisions 
were not always popular. She clearly left a distinct impression 
on her peers and on their descendants. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.D. Goitein, “A Jewish Business Woman of 
the Eleventh Century,’ in: Jewish Quarterly Review (Seventy-Fifth An- 
niversary Volume), (1967), 225-42; idem, A Mediterranean Society, 3 


(1978; rep. 1988), 346-52. 
[Renée Levine Melammed (2"¢ ed.)] 
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WUNDERBAR, REUBEN JOSEPH (1812-1868), Latvian- 
born educator and historian. Wunderbar wrote a book about 
the Jewish colonists in the Kherson region (1840) and was 
invited by Max *Lilienthal to become a teacher at the Jewish 
school in Riga of which he was for a time the director. In 1848 
he returned to his native Mitau (Jelgava) and became a teacher 
of religion and a government interpreter, and on several oc- 
casions he served as the community’s government-appointed 
rabbi. He published many articles in German-Jewish periodi- 
cals and wrote a study on the Jewish calendar. Wunderbar’s 
importance as a historian rests primarily on two of his books 
which have retained their value as a source of information 
and research. The first, Geschichte der Juden in den Provinzen 
Liv und Kurland (1853), is a pioneer work on the history of the 
Jews in *Courland, based on independent research in archives 
and the use of rare manuscripts and paintings. The second 
book, Biblischtalmudische Medicin (1850-60), is also a pio- 
neer work in the field, despite several inaccuracies and some 
errors. Although Wunderbar had no formal training, he had 
a surprising understanding of medical matters. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Leibowitz, in: Tav Shin Vav... Shenaton 
Davar (1947), 343f.; M. Bobe, Perakim be-Toledot Yahadut Latvia 


(1965), 196-202. 
[Joshua O. Leibowitz] 


WUNDERLICH, FRIEDA (1884-1965), economist. Born in 
Berlin, she became a leading expert in the fields of national 
economy, labor legislation, sociology, and social politics. She 
taught at the Vocational Institute (Berufspaedagogisches In- 
stitut) in Berlin and from 1924 to 1933 was an editor of the 
periodical Soziale Praxis. She took an active part in politi- 
cal life and was town councilor for Berlin (1926-33), and a 
member of the Prussian Parliament (1930-33). When Hitler 
rose to power she left Germany for the U.S., where she be- 
came professor of sociology and social politics at the Gradu- 
ate Faculty of Political and Social Science at the New School 
for Social Research. 

In Germany she published many books and articles, such 
as Hugo Muensterbergs Bedeutung fuer die Nationaloekonomie 
(1920); Die Bekaempfung der Arbeitslosigkeit in Deutschland 
seit Beendigung des Krieges (1925); Der Kampf um die Sozialver- 
sicherung (1930); and Versicherung, Fuersorge und Krisenrisiko 
(1932). In the U.S. she wrote Labor under German Democracy 
(1940) and British Labor and the War (1941). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Meyer, in: Social Research, 33 (1966), 1-3; 
S. Kaznelson (ed.), Juden im deutschen Kulturbereich (1959), 681, 


696, 856. 
[Shalom Adler-Rudel] 


WUPPERTAL, city in North Rhine-Westphalia, Germany; 
formed by the amalgamation of Elberfeld, Barmen, and other 
towns in 1929. Elberfeld had a Jewish population by the latter 
part of the 16" century — in 1593 every Jew had to contribute 
ten thalers for the defense of the town. An expulsion order of 
1598 was carried out only half-heartedly. Sixty Jewish families 
were admitted in 1671. A new Judenordnung (“Jews Statute”) 
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was introduced into the duchy of Juelich in 1749, imposing a 
heavy tax burden. The yarnmakers of Elberfeld had always 
strenuously opposed Jewish settlement, and in 1794 all Jews 
were expelled from the town, returning when it was under 
French rule (1806-15). Their position then greatly improved. 
In 1808 there were nine Jewish families in the town, and 21 
in 1818. A synagogue was built in 1865. In 1875 the number of 
Jews in Elberfeld was 813, growing to 1,104 in 1880; 1,705 in 
1905; and 3,000 in 1932. The poet Else *Lasker-Schueler was 
born there. 

After the 1794 expulsion, Jews were admitted into Bar- 
men under French rule; however, by 1877 there were no more 
than ten families in the town. The community numbered 584 
in 1905, and 750 (0.33 percent of the total population) in 1926 
(unchanged in 1933). 

The number of Jews in Wuppertal was approximately 
3,500 (0.8 percent) in 1933, but had decreased to just over 1,000 
in 1939, plus about 650 so-called Mischlinge (mixed Jews). In 
November 1938 the synagogues were destroyed and many 
Jewish inhabitants deported to *Dachau. Most of those who 
remained at the outbreak of war in 1939 perished in the Ho- 
locaust. A “branch” of the *Buchenwald concentration camp 
operated outside Wuppertal in 1942-43. A small Jewish con- 
gregation was re-established after 1945, numbering approxi- 
mately 150 persons in 1967. 

The Jewish community numbered 82 in 1989 and 2,293 
in 2004. The increase is explained by the immigration of Jews 
from the former Soviet Union. A new synagogue was conse- 
crated in 2002. In 1994 a new cultural and educational center 
was opened in memory of the members of the Jewish commu- 
nity who were expelled and killed during the Nazi era. Built on 
the site of the destroyed synagogue in Elberfeld, it serves as a 
venue for exhibitions, lectures, and seminars. Wuppertal is the 
seat of the Else Lasker-Schueler Society, founded in 1990. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Jorde, Zur Geschichte der Juden in Wupper- 
tal (1933); Monumenta Judaica, Handbuch (1963), index; K. Duewell, 
Die Rheingebiete in der Judenpolitik des Nationalsozialismus vor 1942 
(1968), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Schnoering, Auschwitz 
begann in Wuppertal. Juedisches Schicksal unter dem Hakenkreuz 
(1981); P. Busmann, Auf den Schatten gebaut. Von der inneren zur 
aeusseren Entstehung der Begegnungsstaette Alte Synagoge Wupper- 
tal (1996); U. Schrader and H. Jakobs, Ma Towu... Alte Gebetbuecher 
der Juedischen Kultusgemeinde Wuppertal (2000); L. Goldberg, Dies 
soll ein Haus des Gebets sein fuer alle Voelker (2002); T. Ahland and 
U. Schrader (eds.), Haus des Lebens. Der juedische Friedhof in Wup- 
pertal-Barmen (2004). 

[Larissa Daemmig (24 ed.)] 


WURZBURGER, WALTER S. (1920-2002), rabbi, acade- 
mician, communal leader. Wurzburger was among the most 
important Modern Orthodox rabbinic leaders and intellectu- 
als in the latter half of the 20‘ century. Born in Munich, he 
escaped the Holocaust by immigrating to the United States 
in 1938, ultimately receiving ordination at the Rabbi Isaac El- 
chanan Theological Seminary of *Yeshiva University and an 
M.A. and Ph.D. in philosophy from Harvard University. After 
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serving as rabbi of Chai Odom in Dorchester, Massachusetts 
(1944-53) while at Harvard, Wurzburger was called to the pul- 
pit of Congregation Shaarei Shomayim in Toronto, Canada’s 
largest Orthodox congregation, and was regarded as a shin- 
ing light in Canadian Jewry. In 1967, he assumed the pulpit 
of Congregation Shaarey Tefila in Far Rockaway, New York, 
which, under the leadership of Rabbi Emanuel *Rackman, had 
become one of America’s preeminent Orthodox synagogues. 
He taught philosophy at Yeshiva College from 1961 and served 
both as president of the (Orthodox) Rabbinical Council of 
America and of the Synagogue Council of America. Wurz- 
burger was one of Rabbi Joseph B. *Soloveitchik’s most ardent 
disciples and he carried his teacher's philosophy and theology 
into the public arena through his articles and lectures, and as 
editor-in-chief of Tradition, the widely respected journal of 
the Rabbinical Council of America. He received the National 
Rabbinic Leadership Award of the Orthodox Union. Wurz- 
burger’s most important work was The Ethics of Responsibil- 
ity (JPS, 1994) in which he described the Jewish ethical value 
system which flowed from the halakhah, Judaism's legal pa- 
rameters. He also wrote A Treasury of Tradition (1967, 1994). 
He was a contributing editor of Sh’ma and a representative of 
a time when Modern Orthodoxy was liberal in its orientation, 
embracing all denominations of Jews and cooperating with the 
non-Orthodox rabbinic world. 

[Stanley M. Wagner (24 ed.)] 


WURZWEILER, GUSTAV (1896-1954), U.S. banker and 
philanthropist. Wurzweiler was born in Mannheim, Germany. 
After serving in the German forces during World War 1, he 
established his own banking firm and accumulated a fortune. 
When he left Nazi Germany for Belgium in 1936, Wurzweiler 
managed to take out much of his wealth. He lived in Brussels 
from 1936 to 1941, and then emigrated to the United States 
where he again established himself successfully as a financier. 
In 1950 he became a member of the New York Stock Exchange. 
An Orthodox Jew, Wurzweiler established the Gustav Wurz- 
weiler Foundation in 1950 to aid Jewish cultural, social, and 
educational agencies, with emphasis on higher education, re- 
search in Jewish history, aid to the handicapped, and support 
for congregations. 

By 1970 about 100 institutions had received grants, with 
the Leo Baeck *Institute a major beneficiary. Among the 
foundation's grants was $1,000,000 in 1962 to the Graduate 
(renamed Wurzweiler) School of Social Work of Yeshiva Uni- 
versity, augmented in 1968 by a $500,000 grant to establish a 
doctoral program. 


WYDEN, RONALD STEPHEN (1949- ), U.S. senator. Ron 
Wyden is the son of a German Jewish refugee, Peter Wyden, 
who was the author of Stella, a book about the most beautiful 
girl in his class in Germany who used her beauty as a weapon 
in survival. One of his grandfathers edited the works of Scho- 
penhauer. His father worked for the St. Louis Dispatch and 
Newsweek, so Ron Wyden grew up in St. Louis and Washing- 
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ton, D.c. Among his classmates was Hubert Humphrey 111, 
son of the senator and vice president. He then moved to Palo 
Alto where he played basketball in high school and at the Uni- 
versity of California Santa Barbara before an injury ended his 
playing days. Only then did he begin to take his studies seri- 
ously, and he graduated from Stanford before moving to the 
University of Oregon to study law. 

In Portland, he worked as a campaign aide to Senator 
Wayne Morse and then as director of the Gray Panthers or- 
ganizing the elderly. His first effort in politics was to spon- 
sor a referendum for reducing the price of dentures. He ran 
for Congress at the age of 31 from Portland and, after Robert 
Packwood resigned, he ran for the Senate in 1996, defeating 
Gordon Smith, who later became his Senate colleague, by a 
small margin in a tight race. It was the first race in the coun- 
try to use mail ballots alone. 

In the Senate he worked with Charles Grassley to insist 
on disclosures of senatorial holds. He was known for his work 
on behalf of the elderly. During the Reagan Administration 
and again in the George W. Bush Administration he was an 
ardent defender of Social Security. He joined with Republi- 
can colleagues of the Senate and the House to ensure that the 
Internet be tax-free, and restricting spam. He was active con- 
cerning the environment, sponsoring with Henry Waxman 
the Clean Air Act. He was also active in the campaign against 
tobacco. Although he opposed Oregons assisted suicide law, 
he defended it against Congressional efforts to override state 
law with federal regulation. He was a strong advocate for 
a woman's right to choose and sought to bring RU 486, the 
morning after pill, to the United States. He also served on the 
Senate Intelligence Committee and was a firm voter against 
the Iraq war. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K.F. Stone, The Congressional Minyan: The 
Jews of Capitol Hill (2000); L.S. Maisel and I. Forman (eds.), Jews in 
American Politics (2001). 

[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


WYGODZKI, STANISLLAW (1907-1992), Polish poet and 
author. Born in Bedzin, where his father, Isaac Wygodzki, was 
a leading Polish Zionist, Wygodzki was attracted to Com- 
munism in his youth and in 1925 was condemned to two 
years imprisonment for his political activities. He began 
his literary career in 1928 with contributions to the literary 
weekly Wiadomosci Literackie, later writing for Glos Literacki, 
Miesiecznik Literacki, and other periodicals. Wygodzki’s first 
verse collection appeared in Moscow in 1933. During World 
War 11 he was deported from the Bedzin ghetto to Auschwitz, 
where he managed to survive until the liberation. In 1947 
Wygodzki returned to Poland and resumed his literary work. 
He published many volumes of poetry and prose, including 
Pamietnik mitosci (“Diary of Love,’ 1948), W kotlinie (“In the 
Dell? 1949), Widzenie (“Encounter,’ 1950), Pusty plac (“Empty 
Square,” 1955), and Koncert zycen (“Request Concert,” 1960). 
Wygodzki’s works reflect his deep concern for the fate of his 
fellow-men, their moral purity and strength, and his struggle 
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against social evils. His books were translated into many lan- 
guages. Wygodzki also published translations from Yiddish lit- 
erature (including Sholem *Asch). Zatrzymany do wyjasnienia 
(“Detained for Explanation”) which, confiscated in Poland in 
1957, appeared in Israel (in Hebrew) in 1968. He emigrated to 
Israel in that year. He was the Encyclopaedia Judaica depart- 
mental editor (first edition) for Polish literature. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pinkas Bendin (Heb., 1959), index; W. Sad- 
kowski, Penetracje i komentarze (1967), 134-45; Kultura, 11 no. 254 
(Pol., 1968), 70. 


WYLER, WILLIAM (1902-1981), U.S. film director and 
producer. Born in Mulhouse, Alsace, Wyler emigrated to the 
United States in 1920 with his uncle, Carl *Laemmle, head of 
Universal Pictures. In 1925 he directed the first of 50 two-reel 
Westerns, starting his long series of major works, first with 
Universal and then in association with other studios. An early 
success was the film version of Elmer *Rice’s play Counsellor- 
at-Law (1933), as well as the adaptation of Sinclair Lewis’ Dod- 
sworth (Oscar nomination for Best Director, 1936). He broke 
new ground with These Three (1936), the successful adaptation 
of Lillian Hellman’s The Children’s Hour, a play with a lesbian 
theme. Four more milestones in his directorial career were 
Jezebel (produced, 1938); Wuthering Heights (Oscar nomina- 
tion for Best Director, 1939); The Letter (Oscar nomination for 
Best Director, 1940); and The Little Foxes (Oscar nomination 
for Best Director, 1941). During World War 11 he served as an 
officer with the U.S. Air Force, where he made the documen- 
tary The Memphis Belle and the Navy film The Fighting Lady, 
which won an Oscar for Best Documentary. 

After the war, Wyler directed such distinguished films 
as The Heiress (produced; Oscar nomination for Best Picture 
and Director, 1949); Detective Story (produced; Oscar nomina- 
tion for Best Director, 1951); Roman Holiday (produced; Oscar 
nomination for Best Picture and Director, 1953); The Desper- 
ate Hours (produced, 1955); Friendly Persuasion (produced; 
Oscar nomination for Best Picture and Director, 1956); The 
Big Country (produced, 1958); The Collector (Oscar nomina- 
tion for Best Director, 1965); How to Steal a Million (1966); 
Funny Girl (1968); and his final film, The Liberation of L.B. 
Jones (1970). 

Wyler was among Hollywood’s foremost filmmakers and 
was the recipient of many honors, including three Academy 
Awards, for directing Mrs. Miniver (1942), The Best Years of 
Our Lives (1946), and Ben-Hur (1959). In 1966 he received the 
Irving G. Thalberg Memorial Award, for the consistently high 
quality of his motion picture production. In 1976 he received 
the American Film Institute’s Lifetime Achievement Award. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Freiman, The Story of the Making 
of Ben-Hur (1959); A. Madsen, William Wyler, The Authorized Biog- 
raphy (1973); M. Andregg, William Wyler (1979); B. Bowman, Master 
Space: Film Images of Capra, Lubitsch, Sternberg, and Wyler (1992); J. 
Herman, A Talent for Trouble: The Life of Hollywood's Most Acclaimed 
Director, William Wyler (1995). 


[G. Eric Hauck / Ruth Beloff (2"¢ ed.)] 
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WYNN, ED (Isaiah Edwin Leopold; 1886-1966), U.S. co- 
median. Born in Philadelphia of an immigrant family from 
Prague, Wynn was known for 60 years as “The Perfect Fool.” 
His early appearances on Broadway included The Deacon and 
the Lady (1910); Ziegfeld Follies of 1914; Ziegfeld Follies of 1915; 
The Passing Show of 1916; and Sometime (1918). In 1919, when 
earning $1,700 weekly, he joined a choristers’ strike and was 
then blacklisted by managements. Using his savings, Wynn 
wrote, staged, composed the music, and performed in the Ed 
Wynn Carnival (1919-21); The Perfect Fool (1921-22); and The 
Grab Bag (1925) on Broadway. He later performed in Manhat- 
tan Mary (1927), and wrote, staged, produced, and performed 
in Simple Simon (1930-31); The Laugh Parade (1932); Boys and 
Girls Together (1941); and Laugh, Town, Laugh (1942). During 
the 1930s he became one of the first radio comedy stars, creat- 
ing the role of the Texaco Fire Chief. 

His films roles include Follow the Leader (1930); The Chief 
(1933); the voice of the Mad Hatter in Alice in Wonderland 
(1951); The Great Man (1956); Marjorie Morningstar (1958); The 
Diary of Anne Frank (Oscar nomination for Best Supporting 
Actor, 1959); Cinderfella (1960); The Absent-Minded Profes- 
sor (1961); Babes in Toyland (1961); Son of Flubber (1963); The 
Patsy (1964); Mary Poppins (1964); Those Calloways (1965); The 
Greatest Story Ever Told (1965); The Daydreamer (1966); and 
The Gnome-Mobile (1967). 

Wynn had many forays into television as well. He hosted 
the Camel Comedy Caravan variety show (1950), starred in 
The Ed Wynn Show sitcom (1958-59), and was a guest on doz- 
ens of panel, variety, and drama series. He appeared in the 
Tv drama Requiem for a Heavyweight (1956) and the Tv mov- 
ies Meet Me in St. Louis (1959), Miracle on 34% Street (1959), 
The Golden Horseshoe Revue (1962), and For the Love of Wil- 
ladean (1964). In 1950 he was awarded an Emmy for Most 
Outstanding Live Personality, and The Ed Wynn Show won 
an Emmy for Best Live Show. He earned Emmy nomina- 
tions for three of his drama series performances (1957, 1958, 
and 1961). 

He was the father of actor Keenan *Wynn (1916-1986). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Wynn, Ed Wynn’ Son (1959). 

[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


WYNN, KEENAN (Francis Xavier Aloysius; 1916-1986), US. 
actor. Born in New York, the son of Ed *Wynn (1886-1966). 
Keenan toured in stock companies and appeared on the New 
York stage and on television before making his debut in films 
in See Here, Private Hargrove (1944). His Broadway perfor- 
mances include Remember the Day (1935), Hitch Your Wagon 
(1937), The Star- Wagon (1937), One for the Money (1939), Two 
for the Show (1940), The More the Merrier (1941), and Strip 
for Action (1942). 

A long-standing character actor, Wynn made more than 
100 television appearances and performed in more than 170 
films. He was nominated once for an Emmy for his perfor- 
mance in an episode of the Tv series Police Woman. Of his 
career Wynn is said to have commented, “My billing has al- 
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ways been ‘and’ or ‘with’ or ‘including? That's all right; let the 
stars take the blame” 

Wynn’s feature film roles include The Hucksters (1947), 
My Dear Secretary (1949), Annie Get Your Gun (1950), Royal 
Wedding (1951), Kiss Me, Kate (1953), The Man in the Gray 
Flannel Suit (1956), Don’t Go Near the Water (1957), A Hole 
in the Head (1959), The Absent-Minded Professor (1962), Dr. 
Strangelove (1964), The Patsy (1964), The Americanization of 
Emily (1964), The Great Race (1965), Finian’s Rainbow (1968), 
MacKenna’ Gold (1969), Loving (1970), The Mechanic (1972), 
Snowball Express (1972), Nashville (1975), High Velocity (1976), 
Just Tell Me What You Want (1980), Best Friends (1982), and 
Black Moon Rising (1986). Wynn's final role was as Butch in the 
Tv pilot and comedy series The Last Precinct (1986). 

Wynn's autobiography, Ed Wynn's Son, was published 
in 1959. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Wynn, We Will Always Live in Beverly 


Hills (1990). 
[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


WYNN, SAMUEL (1891-1982), Australian wine merchant 
and communal leader. Born Shlomo Weintraub near Lodz, 
Wynn was educated at a local yeshivah and joined the family 
wine-making business. He came to Melbourne, Australia, in 
1913 to escape conscription into the czarist army and opened 
a vineyard near Stawell, Victoria. Wynn bought his first wine- 
retailing shop in Melbourne in 1918 and began bottling his 
own vermouths and wines in the mid-1920s. In 1927 he es- 
tablished Australian Wines Ltd., which, by the mid-1940s, 
were the largest winemakers and retailers in the country. In 
the post-war era Wynn Estates Pty. Ltd., as it was then known, 
became internationally known and probably Australia’s most 
famous brand of wines. Wynn was also closely connected with 
Jewish causes, twice serving as president of the Zionist Fed- 
eration of Australia. His wife 1pa (née Siegler, c. 1896-1948), 
a Canadian, was a philosopher who was a friend of Martin 
*Buber, as well as a leading Australian Zionist and president 
of Australian w1zo. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: ADB, 12, 590-91; H.L. Rubinstein, Australia I, 
193-94, 559-60; A. Wynn, The Fortunes of Samuel Wynn: Winemaker, 
Humanist, Zionist (1948). 

[William D. Rubinstein (24 ed.)] 


WYNN, STEVE (Stephen Alan; 1942-_ ), U.S. casino devel- 
oper. Wynn was born in New Haven, Conn., and raised in 
Utica, N.y. His father, Michael Weinberg, ran a string of bingo 
parlors in the eastern United States and died shortly before 
Wynn graduated from the University of Pennsylvania in 1963. 
Wynn took over the family’s bingo operation in Maryland 
and did well enough to accumulate the money to buy a small 
stake in the Frontier Hotel and Casino in Las Vegas. In the 
early 1970s, Wynn was part of a land deal with two titans of 
the Las Vegas casino industry, Howard Hughes and Caesars 
Palace, and they won a controlling interest in the Golden Nug- 
get. Wynn renovated, revamped, and expanded the Golden 
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Nugget, whose annual profit soared from a little over $1 mil- 
lion to over $12 million. Wynn built another Golden Nugget 
in Atlantic City, N.J., in 1984. In 1984 Wynn was estimated to 
be worth $100 million. In 1986 he bought a large piece of land 
next to Caesar’s Palace. He then sold the Atlantic City Nug- 
get for $440 million and used much of the money to build the 
Mirage, a 3,000-room hotel and casino, in 1989. The Mirage 
set a new standard for size and lavishness. It featured an in- 
door forest and an outdoor “volcano,” and with high-quality 
room appointments the Mirage was a great success. The Mi- 
rage was financed largely with junk bonds issued by Michael 
*Milken and it proved to be enormously successful, further en- 
hancing Wynn's image in Las Vegas. Wynn expanded further 
on his concept of the luxury casino with the Bellagio, which 
had an artificial lake, an indoor conservatory, and an art gal- 
lery in which Wynn displayed museum-quality artworks, and 
branches of high-end boutiques and restaurants located in 
Paris, San Francisco, and New York. Mirage Resorts was sold 
to MGM Grand in 2000 to form MGM Mirage. With the money 
he made on the deal, Wynn built a new resort, the Wynn Las 
Vegas, which opened in 2005. According to Forbes magazine, 
Wynn became a billionaire in 2004, when his net worth was 
estimated at $1.3 billion. Wynn’s art collection, on display to 
the public at Wynn Las Vegas, includes paintings by Picasso, 
Vermeer, Van Gogh, Gauguin, Warhol, and Matisse. 


[Stewart Kampel (274 ed.)] 


WYOMING, a central Rocky Mountain state in the western 
United States. Its total population in 2000 was 493,782, rank- 
ing it the least populated state in the nation. Its Jewish popula- 
tion was approximately 400. The 140-year history of the Jews 
of Wyoming is a paradigm for the Jewish experience in the 
West and in America. 

By 1868, the gleaming tracks of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road had reached southeastern Wyoming. The opportunities 
in Cheyenne and Laramie, both nicknamed “Hell On Wheels,’ 
attracted a number of German Reform Jews, who had deserted 
their homeland after the egalitarian reforms of the Revolu- 
tion of 1848 failed to materialize. Those who ventured to Wy- 
oming were mostly peddlers or frontier merchants who dealt 
in clothing, liquor, cigars, and sundry items. Intent on fitting 
in, they noted with satisfaction that they were readily accepted 
as fellow pioneers. Ernestine Rose, a close friend of Susan B. 
Anthony, rode up and down the territory on horseback and 
in stagecoaches campaigning to grant full equality to women. 
Her mission was successful. In 1869, Wyoming granted women 
the right to vote and is nicknamed “The Equality State” “Jew 
Jake” (Jacob Louis Kaufman) built a roadhouse in La Belle in 
1879 to service the cowboys as they rode through during the 
great Texas cattle drives. And legend has it that, as early as 
1890, Max Meyer's dry goods store contracted with the John 
B. Stetson Company to make 10-gallon hats to sell to both ro- 
deo and range cowboys. 

Between 1881 and 1914, a flood of eastern European Jews 
from the Pale of Settlement crowded into the United States. 
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Jewish communities in Wyoming. Population figures for 2001. 


Philanthropist Baron de Hirsch funded the Jewish Agricul- 
tural Society, an organization whose mission was to spread 
Jews throughout America. They sent some newly arriving im- 
migrants to Wyoming to fulfill their agricultural dreams. The 
population of these would-be farmers in towns like Huntley 
was so high that it was necessary to hire a Yiddish-speak- 
ing teacher to instruct their children in public school. Other 
Jews were lured to Wyoming as a result of two Congressional 
Homestead Acts, which gave land to settlers in exchange for 
improving upon it. Primarily Orthodox Jews, this second 
wave of immigrants brought with them their customs, tools, 
and rituals; setting up synagogues, sacred burial grounds, and 
kashering capabilities. By 1919, the Orthodox synagogue in 
Cheyenne quietly absorbed the remnants of the Reform com- 
munity into its own. Wyoming was indeed a place to strive for 
“a sack and a shovel, and shovel in the gold.” 

Opportunities for Jews in this rugged land were limited 
only by the extent of their imaginations. 

Fred Goodstein, operating American Pipe and Supply, 
came to Casper in 1923 to take advantage of Wyoming's oil 
boom. He undoubtedly became the wealthiest man in the 
state, and more likely, the entire Rocky Mountain region. 
In 1930, Sol Bernstein opened what would become the larg- 
est mail-order western-wear store in the world. From the 
mid-1930s to the mid-1950s, Wyoming’s Jewish communities 
reached their strides. Anchored by stable marriages and suc- 
cessful businesses, Wyoming’s Jews continued to be gratified 
by the feeling that both America and their adopted state had 
smiled upon them. New synagogues were built in Casper and 
Cheyenne. Weddings and bar mitzvahs were frequent enough 
to make full-time rabbis a necessity. Prayer books, Torahs 
and worshipers were plentiful throughout the state. The Wy- 
oming Jewish Press was published in newspaper form by Abe 
Goldstein between 1930 and 1940. During wwit, a burgeon- 
ing of Jewish military personnel brought more Jews to Wyo- 
ming. Those that stayed and married invigorated and further 
strengthened Wyoming's vibrant and visible Jewish commu- 
nity. Subsequent to the war, a small wave of Holocaust survi- 
vors found the people and opportunities of Wyoming to be 
safe and relatively free of antisemitism. 

From the mid-1950s to the mid-1970s, college educa- 
tion of Wyoming's Jewish youth was an expected norm. The 
comforts and success of Jewish life in Wyoming was now per- 
ceived as a possible liability for the immigrants’ progeny. The 
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entire baby-boom generation was encouraged by their par- 
ents to seek Jewish mates and professional career opportu- 
nities in locations other than the high plains. Intermarriage, 
divorce and a seeming lack of religious observance ran ram- 
pant among Wyoming's Jews, just as it did throughout most of 
America. 

The end of the 20 century marked a new pattern of 
immigration and observance for Wyoming's Jews. No longer 
concerned with escaping the political and social persecutions 
of their ancestors, this new immigration is often comprised of 
people searching for the rewards of material success they have 
achieved in other places. Jackson Hole in the Grand Tetons is 
a prosperous second-home destination for those wanting a re- 
prieve from the pressures of frenzied city life, and is the fastest- 
growing Jewish community in the state. James Wolfensohn, 
former head of the World Bank, and Alan Hirschfield, former 
president and ceo of Columbia Pictures, call Wyoming their 
home. Throughout the state, women no longer are content to 
silently witness ritual practices previously reserved for men 
only. And other long-time residents make conscious choices 
to live meaningful Jewish lives apart from an organized Jew- 
ish community. 

Questions abound. Are the new Jews of Wyoming or 
merely in Wyoming? Are they observing real Judaism or in- 
venting a new style that is far afield from the laws of the Torah? 
Is the strain and excitement of changing religious interpreta- 
tion inherent to keeping Jewishness alive? Is it simply a divine 
right to be a Jew, regardless of the details? Answers vary, but 
it is certain, after more than 140 years on the high plains, that 
the Jews of Wyoming still find ways to keep themselves and 
their progeny ever-conscious of their Jewish lives. To those 
that have wandered in the wilderness for thousands of years, 
the landscape called Wyoming is familiar territory. 


Institutional Data 

The highest concentration of Jews in Wyoming is to be found 
in the areas surrounding Jackson, Casper, Cheyenne, and 
Laramie. There are synagogues in Casper and Cheyenne and 
ongoing official community gatherings in Jackson and Lara- 
mie. The University of Wyoming supports an active branch of 
Hillel. There is currently no full-time rabbi in the state, though 
Jackson brings in a rabbi monthly and on holidays. Cheyenne 
employs a part-time cantor and Casper and Cheyenne have 
weekly lay-led services. Laramie’s community has monthly and 
holiday lay-led services. All communities bring in a trained 
rabbi or cantor for High Holy Day services. Casper, Jackson, 
and Cheyenne have sacred burial ground, with Cheyenne hav- 
ing an active hevra kaddisha. All communities have at least 
one Torah, women are counted in minyanim, and each has an 
education program for youth and adults. Cheyenne, the oldest 
congregation, has a stream-fed mikveh and a fully equipped 
kosher kitchen. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: PD. Wolin, The Jews of Wyoming: Fringe of 


the Di 
edewpora (2208) [Penny Diane Wolin (24 ed.)] 
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WYSZKOW (Pol. Wyszkéw), town in Warszawa province, 
eastern central Poland. The first Jews settled in Wyszkow in 
the late 18 century. In 1827 the Jewish population numbered 
278 (29% of the population). Throughout the 19” century no 
restrictions were put on Jewish settlement, and in 1857 the 
Jewish population had reached 1,067 (67%). The wealthier 
Jews engaged in the timber trade and the brewing of beer; 
others engaged in tailoring, fishing, carpentry, tanning, haul- 
age, and shopkeeping. In the late 19» century the community 
was influenced by the hasidic groups of *Aleksandrow and 
Gur (*Gora Kalwaria). In 1897 Wyszkow contained 3,207 Jews 
(64%). At the beginning of the 20" century a Jewish workers’ 
union was formed, and during the uprisings of 1905 the Jew- 
ish youth organized *self-defense. A Jewish library opened in 
1909. After the Red Army retreated in 1920, some officers of 
the Polish army accused the Jews of Wyszkow of treason, al- 
most inciting a pogrom. 

Between the two world wars Abraham Cytryn headed 
the “Bet Yosef” yeshivah, which had 250 students. There was 
a CYSHO school (see *Education) between 1925 and 1930 anda 
*Beth Jacob school. Jacob Aryeh Morgensztern, who later led 
the *Radzyn Hasidim, served as rabbi of the community until 
1932. He was succeeded by his son, David Shelomo Morgen- 
sztern, who was killed in the Holocaust. Economic competi- 
tion in the 1930s caused an increase in antisemitism. Morde- 
cai *Anielewicz, commander of the Warsaw ghetto uprising, 


originated from Wyszkow. 
[Arthur Cygielman] 


Holocaust Period 
At the outbreak of World War 11 there were about 5,000 Jews 
in the town. The German army entered Wyszkow on Sept. 11, 
1939, and organized anti-Jewish riots in which 65 Jews were 
shot. A few days later, the entire Jewish population was ex- 
pelled and forced to move eastward into Soviet-occupied ter- 
ritory. After the Warsaw ghetto uprising, the survivors of the 
Jewish Fighters’ Organization formed a partisan unit named 
after Mordecai Anielewicz that operated in the forests near 
Wyszkow. After the war, no Jewish community was reconsti- 
tuted in Wyszkow. 
[Stefan Krakowski] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Slownik geograficzny Krolestwa Polskiego. 14 
(1895), 147-8; Zydowska Rada Narodowa, Sprawozdanie z dzialalnosci 
tymczasowej Zydowskiej Radzie Narodowej... (1921); B. Wasiutynski, 
Ludnos¢ zydowska w Polsce w wiekach x1x i XX (1930), 25; T. Beren- 
stein and A. Rutkowski, in: BZ1H, 38 (1961), 3-38; 39 (1961), 63-87; D. 
Shtokfish (ed.), Sefer Vishkov (1964). 


WYSZOGROD (Pol. Wyszogr6d; Yid. Vishegrod), town in 
Warszawa province, eastern central Poland. A Jewish settle- 
ment in Wyszogrod is mentioned for the first time in 1422, 
when Jews received authorization from Prince Ziemowit Iv 
(c. 1352-1426) to engage in commerce and crafts and to es- 
tablish their own institutions. During the 16" century Jews 
established workshops for weaving. In the second half of the 
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18 century a synagogue was erected, built of stone in the late 
baroque style according to plans by the architect David Fried- 
lander; it was destroyed by the Nazis in 1939. In 1765 the 684 
Jews paid the poll tax, and 1,410 Jews paid the poll tax in 208 
surrounding villages. The community numbered 2,883 (90% 
of the total population) in 1808; 2,458 (73%) in 1827; and 2,841 
(74%) in 1857. From the mid-19"" century many Jews moved 
from Wyszogrod to Plock and Warsaw; in 1897 there were 
2,735 (66%) Jews in the town and in 1921, 2,465 (about 57%). 
During the 1920s eight of the 12 members of the municipal 
council were Jews. Because of the town’s location on Poland’s 
principal waterway, the Vistula River, Jews there engaged in 
interurban trade. Their position deteriorated, however, on the 
eve of World War 11 as a result of antisemitic pressure and boy- 
cott propaganda. N. *Sokolow was born in Wyszogrod. The 
last rabbis to hold office were David Bornstein (until 1922) and 
Naphtali Spivak, both of whom died in the Holocaust. 


[Shimshon Leib Kirshenboim] 


Holocaust Period 
At the outbreak of World War 11 there were about 2,700 Jews in 
Wyszogrod. On Nov. 19, 1942, the Jewish community was liq- 
uidated when the Jews were expelled to Czerwinsk and Nowy 
Dwor, and from there deported to the *Treblinka death camp. 
After the war the Jewish community was not reconstituted. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Halpern, Pinkas, index; R. Mahler, Yidn 
in Amolikn Poyln in Likht fun Tsifern (1958), index; B. Wasiutynski, 
Ludnosé zydowska w Polsce w wiekach x1x i XX (1930), 22; S. Pazyra, 
Geneza i rozw6j miast mazowieckich (1959), passim; I. Schiper, Dzieje 
handlu zydowskiego na ziemiach polskich (1937), index; A. Kubiak, in: 
BZIH, 8 (1953), 77, 89-91. 


WYZANSKI, CHARLES EDWARD, JR. (1906-1986), U.S. 
jurist. Born in Boston, Massachusetts, Wyzanski received his 
A.B. from Harvard College in 1927 and his LL.B. from Harvard 
Law School in 1930. He served as law clerk to Judge Augustus 
N. Hand and Judge Learned Hand, practiced law in Boston, 
and then joined the New Deal Administration of President 
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Franklin D. Roosevelt as solicitor, later serving as acting sec- 
retary of labor in the Department of Labor (1933-35). From 
1935 to 1937 he was on the staff of the solicitor general, argu- 
ing the constitutionality of the Wagner National Labor Re- 
lations Act and the Social Security Act. Named USS. district 
judge for the district of Massachusetts, he took his seat in 1942, 
becoming the first Jewish judge of the United States District 
Court of Massachusetts. In 1966 he was elevated chief judge 
of the court and served in that capacity until 1971, when he 
assumed senior status. 

Wyzanski served as president of the board of overseers of 
Harvard University and, from 1952, was a trustee of the Ford 
Foundation. In the role of teacher, Wyzanski was a lecturer 
in government at Harvard University (1942-43) and in law at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology (1949-50) and Stan- 
ford University (1949-51). In 1974 he was a professor of law at 
Columbia University. 

Wyzanski received many public and academic hon- 
ors. His essays have been collected under the title Whereas: 
A Judge’s Premises (1965; paperback repr., New Meaning of 
Justice). He contributed to the Harvard Law Review and 
other professional and popular magazines. Considered one 
of the ablest judges on the federal bench, Wyzanski’s deci- 
sions were respected as far-reaching and erudite. He be- 
lieved that, although it was important to learn the principles 
of the law, it was even more necessary to accept the chal- 
lenge of understanding them. In his analysis of the Nurem- 
berg Trials in 1946, he noted that law is not power but re- 
straint on power, a maxim he endeavored to apply in his legal 
thinking. 

Harvard established the Judge Charles Wyzanski Award, 
a prize given to students who are interested in the law, vig- 
orous conversation, and theoretical and practical issues of 
justice. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Lawson (ed.), Ten Fighters for Peace: 
An Anthology (1971); P. Irons, The New Deal Lawyers (1982). 


[Julius J. Marcke / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 
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BALTIMORE, DAVID 


in 1982. Academy Award-winning film director Barry Levin- 
son made significant contributions to American cinema with 
his three-part chronicle of Baltimore Jewish life, Diner (1982), 
Avalon (1990), and Liberty Heights (1999). 


Jewish-Gentile Relations 

Relations between Baltimore Jews and non-Jews have been 
generally amicable, though ethnic and religious prejudice, 
social snobbery, and discrimination occasionally vexed the 
Jewish community. In the 19 century, the city’s large Ger- 
man population of Jews and non-Jews shared German-speak- 
ing clubs and many Jewish children attended Zion Lutheran 
Church’s well-respected school, where instruction was in Ger- 
man. However, the local Catholic press, German and English, 
specialized in antisemitic articles until the appointment of 
Archbishop James Gibbons in 1877. Local antisemitism in- 
creased with the rise of Nazism in the 1930s, spurring the 1939 
formation of the Baltimore Jewish Council, a community re- 
lations organization that continues to fight antisemitism, pro- 
mote dialogue between Jewish and other local communities, 
and address broader urban issues. 

The relationship of Jews to Baltimore's African Ameri- 
can community has been complex. Jews participated in the 
civil rights movement, but the movement also targeted Jew- 
ish storeowners who maintained discriminatory policies. In 
one historian’s words, a state of “intimate antagonism” existed 
between the two groups for much of the 20' century, as eco- 
nomic relations and geographic proximity promoted consid- 
erable interaction between Jews and blacks. 

The close-knit nature of Baltimore's Jewish community 
arose from a combination of gentile prejudice and Jewish ties 
of kinship and culture. Residential discrimination kept Jews 
out of some areas until the mid-20" century, contributing to 
the emergence of intensely concentrated Jewish neighbor- 
hoods. Upper-class social and educational discrimination 
encouraged Jews to create separate clubs and “ecumenical” 
(largely Jewish) private schools. Such discrimination dissi- 
pated in the post-World War 11 era. By the dawn of the 21° 
century Baltimore Jewry emerged as a confident and asser- 
tive community determined to maintain its own distinct 
identity, neighborhoods, and institutions, while its members 
pursued ever-expanding ways to involve themselves in the 
broader society. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Blum, History of the Jews of Baltimore 
(1910); Cornerstones of Community: The Historic Synagogues of Mary- 
land, 1845-1945 (Jewish Museum of Maryland, 1999); I.M. Fein, 
Making of an American Jewish Community: The History of Baltimore 
Jewry from 1773 to 1920 (1971); Jewish Community Study of Greater 
Baltimore (The Association, 2001); G. Sandler, Jewish Baltimore, A 
Family Album (2000). 


[Deborah Weiner (24 ed.)] 
BALTIMORE, DAVID (1938- _), U.S. molecular virologist 


and Nobel laureate. Born in New York City, Baltimore received 
his B.A. with high honors in chemistry from Swarthmore Col- 
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lege in 1960 and his Ph.D. from Rockefeller University, N.y. 
He started his postgraduate work in 1963 at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology in biophysics, decided to work 
on animal viruses, moved to the Albert Einstein College of 
Medicine, Bronx, New York, and later to the Rockefeller In- 
stitute. After finishing his postdoctoral fellowships in 1965, 
he became a research associate at Salk Institute for Biological 
Studies, La Jolla, California (1965-68), and associate professor 
of microbiology at M1T (1968-72). From 1972 to 1997 he was an 
institute professor of biology at m1T and from 1973 he was an 
American Cancer Society professor of microbiology. He was 
founding director of the Whitehead Institute for Biomedical 
Research at MIT and served from the institute's creation in 
1982 to 1990, when he became president of Rockefeller Uni- 
versity. In 1997 Baltimore became president of the California 
Institute of Technology. His career has been distinguished by 
his dual contribution to biological research and to national 
science policy. Baltimore helped pioneer the molecular study 
of animal viruses, and his research in this field had profound 
implications for understanding cancer and, later, Arps. As one 
of the nation’s most distinguished biologists, he was awarded 
the 1975 Nobel Prize for his work in virology. 

Baltimore has been a major figure in Washington as head 
of the National Institutes of Health arps Vaccine Research 
Committee from 1996 to 2002, and also in 1986 as co-chair of 
the National Academy of Sciences and Institute of Medicine's 
Committee on a National Strategy for aips. In 1999 he was 
awarded the National Medal of Science. He was a co-recipient 
of the 2000 Warren Alpert Foundation Prize and was awarded 
the 2002 AMa Scientific Achievement Award. 


[Bracher Rager (2"4 ed.)] 


BALTIMORE HEBREW UNIVERSITY. The Baltimore 
Hebrew College and Teachers Training School was founded 
in 1919 by the noted Hebrew poet and scholar Israel *Efros. 
According to its charter, the purpose of the college was “to 
establish a College for Higher Hebrew and Semitic learning; 
to study the Hebrew and cognate languages and literature; to 
train and qualify teachers for Jewish religious schools; and 
for such cognate purposes as may from time to time be de- 
termined by the Board of Directors of this corporation, with 
power to confer degrees.” The first class met on November 2, 
1919, in the Chizuk Amuno synagogue and the first graduation 
took place in June 1923. Dr. Efros resigned in 1928, and in 1930 
he was succeeded by Dr. Louis L. *Kaplan, who served as pres- 
ident until 1970. The college was housed at 1201 Eutaw Place 
from the mid-1920s until 1959, when it moved to Park Heights 
Avenue. The college became a constituent of the Associated 
Jewish Charities and Welfare Fund (now the Associated: Jew- 
ish Community Federation of Baltimore) in 1930. The college 
received accreditation from the state of Maryland in 1963 and 
from the Middle States Association of Colleges and Schools 
in 1974. It was renamed Baltimore Hebrew University in 1987 
when Middle States conferred university status on it. 
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XANTEN, town in Germany. The first documentary evidence 
for the presence of Jews in Xanten dates from the period of 
the First *Crusade when Jews from *Cologne sought refuge 
there. On June 27, 1096, the crusaders reached Xanten as well, 
and some 60 Jews were either killed or had committed suicide. 
Among the martyrs were Moses ha-Kohen, rabbi of Xanten, 
and an unidentified proselyte. In 1197 the Rhenish communi- 
ties paid the bishop for permission to bury the six martyrs of 
Neuss in the Xanten cemetery. Though Jewish moneylenders 
were found in Xanten in the 13" century, the market day was 
held on the Sabbath so as to exclude Jews from trade (1236). 
The community suffered badly during the *Black Death per- 
secutions of 1349. Reports from the 15‘ and 16‘ centuries 
point to Jewish activity as moneylenders. In the 17 and 18 
centuries there were apparently only small numbers of Jews 
in Xanten. From 1690 Xanten was the meeting place for the 
Rhenish Jewish Diet and in 1787 a special building, which also 
contained a synagogue, was set aside for the assembly's meet- 
ings. In 1860 the community had its own elementary school; 
in 1890 it counted 85 persons. A butcher and former shohet, 
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The letter “X” is set against an il- 
lustration of the story of Balaam 
and his ass (Num. 22), with a 
rhyme in which the animal asks 
his master why he is maltreat- 
ing him. Page from a book of 
designs for the alphabet, Libro 
en el quell hay muchas suertas 
de letras historiada ... by Juan 
de Yciar, Saragossa Spain, 1955, 
London, British Museum, c. 53, 
c. 24 fol. 157. 


XA-XI 


Adolf Wolff Buschoff of Xanten, was the victim of a blood *li- 
bel in 1892. Accused by a Catholic of murdering a Christian 
boy, a charge taken up by the antisemitic press, Buschoff was 
arrested but then discharged for lack of evidence. A debate in 
the Prussian Diet, which gave the antisemite A. *Stoecker an 
opportunity to fulminate against the Jews, resulted in the ar- 
rest of Buschoff for a second time; but a jury at Cleves found 
him innocent (1892). The community did not survive this 
agitation and gradually decreased to 30 persons (9.6 percent 
of the population) in 1916 and 14 in 1930. The synagogue was 
destroyed by the Nazis in November 1938. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Freimann, in: Festschrift... S. Dubnow 
(1930), 163-71; S. Braun, in: Allgemeine Wochenzeitung der Juden in 
Deutschland (March 10, 1961); K. Schilling (ed.), Monumenta Juda- 
ica Handbuch (1963), index; Germania Judaica, 1 (1963), 497-500; 2 
(1968), 936-7; Aronius, Regesten, index; A.M. Habermann, Gezerot 
Ashkenaz ve-Zarefat (1946); Salfeld, Martyrol. 


XANTHI (Ksanthi, Xanthie, Eskedje), city located in north- 
eastern Greece in the region of Greek Thrace between Drama 
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and Cuomotini. This town in the past has had the reputation 
for producing the best tobacco in the world. 

At the beginning of the 20" century, several Jewish fam- 
ilies came to the city from Adrianople, Didymoteikhon, and 
Salonika. In 1913, they established a Jewish community there. 
The Jews spoke Judeo-Spanish and only in 1926 did they es- 
tablish a synagogue. In 1924, the Jewish community repre- 
sented by David Arditis, Abraham Tabach, Abraham Bellos, 
and Yehuda Cohen purchased a plot of land for a synagogue 
and community center at the junction of Anatolikis Thrakis 
Street and Stavrou Hadjistavrou Street. The basilica of the syn- 
agogue was influenced by the Reform synagogues of Europe 
and the Great Synagogue of Edirne. Next to the synagogue was 
a two-floor community center, where the school was on the 
ground floor, the first floor was for the office of the headmas- 
ter, and the second floor housed the community center. The 
Sephardi Jewish community of Xanthi was a central cultural 
community for the Jews of Thrace. 

In 1913, after the Balkan wars, Xanthi was annexed to Bul- 
garia. In 1913, there were 1,290 Jews in the area of Xanthi. Un- 
der the Bulgarians, a branch of the organization Hahistadrut 
leSafa veLeTarbut Ivrit (The Federation for the Hebrew Lan- 
guage and Culture), which was founded in Bulgaria in 1914, 
was started in Xanthi. In 1918, in Xanthi a branch of Kadima 
was formed for the dissemination of the Hebrew language and 
culture and to educate toward Jewish nationalism through 
Hebrew language, Hebrew literature, Jewish history, and Erez 
Israel geography classes. The branch also organized literary 
evenings, hikes, and parties, started a library, and translated 
material from Bulgarian and Hebrew to Judeo-Spanish. It 
had 55 members, most of whom were graduates of the Jewish 
French Alliance Israélite Universelle school system. 

Many of the Jews were tobacco workers, artisans, and 
small merchants. The Jewish community had two philan- 
thropic organizations: Agudat Bikur Holim and Agudat 
Nashim, a women’s organization. 

After World War 1, in 1919, Greek sovereignty replaced 
Bulgarian rule. During the Bulgarian retreat, the Bulgarians 
accused the Jews of having received the Greek army joyfully. 
One of the Bulgarian newspapers exploited this accusation and 
attacked all of Bulgarian Jewry. In 1919, there were 70-74 Jew- 
ish families (some 300-350 people). During the Asia Minor 
war of 1922, the community had 700 members. At the begin- 
ning of the 1920s, it was estimated that 250 Jewish families 
lived in relative prosperity. Most Jews lived in the poor neigh- 
borhood of Pournali or Pournari, the wealthier Jews lived in 
Ano Poli (Upper Town). 

In 1910, Mois Bassat, an anti-Zionist assistant principal 
of Alliance Israélite Universelle schools, changed his outlook, 
became a Zionist, and was chosen as president of the new Bnai 
Zion Zionist league in Xanthi. 

In the early 1920s, the Zionist organization Bnai Zion 
was active, led by the dentist Isaac de Botton. From time 
to time, the organization raised money for the Jewish Na- 
tional Fund. In 1922, Isaac de Botton edited the Judeo-Span- 
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ish Zionist newspaper La Fuerza. In 1924, he published the 
Judeo-Spanish periodical El Progresso. The periodicals wrote 
on local and regional events, and news from the Jewish world. 
On the occasion of the inauguration of the Hebrew Univer- 
sity of Jerusalem in 1925, he issued Leumi (National) in Ju- 
deo-Spanish. In 1922 the youth of the community organized 
into the Zionist HaTikva sport organization. In the mid- 
19208, a Jewish scout troop organized in Xanthi, and they 
eventually allied with the Salonikan Jewish Boy Scout Chap- 
ter Maccabee. There was also a Jewish youth theater group, 
which was highly praised in the local press, and a Music and 
Sports Association. The community also had the club Cercle 
Israélite. 

In 1923, Yitzhak Daniel was named the honorary presi- 
dent of the Jewish community, and David Arditti was presi- 
dent. Another six men were on the Executive Committee, as 
well as the chief rabbi Haim ben Avraham and school princi- 
pal Yitzhak Meshulam. The Executive Committee determined 
community dues, and appointed members to committees 
that dealt with Bikur Holim, the synagogue, and education. 
The community received an annual allotment from the mu- 
nicipality for operating expenses, and the Ministry of Public 
Education via the governor general of Thrace contributed an 
annual sum for religious institutions and communal educa- 
tion. The next communal rabbi was Avraham Haviv for most 
of the 19208, followed by Rabbi Raphael Nissim Latin. 

In the early 1920s, the new Jewish school had 44 boys 
and 67 girls. The students paid tuition and there were teachers 
for Greek and French. Yitzhak Meshulam was the principal. 
In the absence of Hebrew, which was criticized in the Zionist 
organ La Fuerza, it was decided to give the management of 
the school to the Alliance Israélite Universelle, and Avraham 
Benveniste of Salonika was hired to be principal and French 
teacher. In 1924, 150 children were enrolled in the school. In 
the early 1930s, during the depression, the construction of a 
school ran into financial problems, and in 1934 the Bank of 
Athens proposed to sell the school structure in a public auc- 
tion. The community went into action, found financial help 
from private businessmen like Karl Shefer, and businesses, and 
managed to pay the bank. The new principal was Vitali Mata- 
lon, who also taught French. The Zionists demanded that He- 
brew be taught and that it be taught by members of the Zionist 
organizations Hatze’irim Hayehudim, which was founded in 
1934 and had 80 members, and HaTikva. In 1936, after a court 
case involving the Jewish community and the widow of the 
deceased, the community finally received the estate of the to- 
bacco worker Yitzhak Daniel, who died in 1924. A large sum 
of 1,200,000 drachmas was to be divided as follows: 200,000 
for the building of the synagogue, 500,000 for the land for a 
synagogue, and a scholarship fund of 500,000 for scholarships 
for two students annually. 

In 1937, during the Metaxas dictatorship in Greece, the 
school received an increased allocation from the government, 
and solved the school’s water shortage problems by putting in 
a water system. On the other hand, the same nationalist gov- 
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ernment in the same year ordered that weekly hours for the 
instruction of Judaism be cut, including the teaching of He- 
brew, religion, and history. In 1938, the community was further 
enraged when, within a few days, the government ordered the 
school to collect all religious books, i-e., prayer books, weekly 
Torah portion lessons, holiday mahzor prayer books, psalm 
books, Midrashim, and commentaries on Meam Loez. 

Three major tobacco companies in Xanthi belonged to 
Jews: Commercial, Herman Spearer, and David Arditis’ com- 
pany, which manufactured cigarettes. Jews also worked in the 
flour industry, the textile trade, ready-made clothes, haber- 
dashery, leather accessories, and other industries. 

In 1934 Leon Amarilio sat on the Municipal Council, and 
in 1938, David Attas was president of the Jewish community. 

In 1934 the community numbered 1,100, but by World 
War 11 the community only numbered 120-140 families (600 
people). 

In April 1941, Xanthi was occupied by the Bulgarians, 
allies of the Nazis, who already decided in December 1940 to 
implement anti-Jewish legislation and the Nuremberg laws. 
The Bulgarian military forces began pillaging and plunder- 
ing the Jews. 

The Jews were compelled to wear the yellow Star of 
David, and they were forbidden to work in their professions 
in commerce and industry. 

Jews had to mark their homes with a sign stating they 
were Jews. They could not leave the city and they had a nightly 
curfew. Gangs robbed Jewish stores and there were random 
checks in Jewish houses. Communication with the outside 
world was blocked and the Bulgarian government confiscated 
Jewish property. On February 22, 1943, the Bulgarian com- 
missar for Jewish affairs, Alexander Belev, came to Xanthi to 
supervise deportation plans and preparations. At midnight 
March 4, 1943, the Bulgarians arrested 550 Jews in Xanthi 
and took them to a tobacco warehouse on 1 Salaminas Street. 
Only six escaped from the internment. The day of the arrest, 
the local tobacco merchant Yehuda Perahia was in Cavalla 
and managed to escape to Salonika. They were transferred to 
Drama by trucks and from there they were loaded on trains to 
Dupnitza in Bulgaria and were exposed to horrid conditions. 
Then on March 19, 1943 they were sent to Lom by train and 
from there taken by boat to Vienna and then sent by train to 
Treblinka where they met their deaths. The Bulgarians looted 
Jewish homes and shops. After the liberation, Yehuda Pera- 
hia returned to Xanthi and resumed his job as the head of a 
commercial tobacco company. He eventually donated his Ju- 
deo-Spanish newspaper collection from before World War 11 
Salonika to the Ben-Zvi Institute Library in Israel. He would 
pray in Cavalla on holidays. In the 1960s the members of the 
family of Jak Cazes left the city to migrate to Israel. 

In 1963, the community center was sold to the Boy Scouts. 
The dilapidated synagogue building in Xanthi was sold in 1992 
and demolished in 1995. The cemetery is still on Xanthis-Dio- 
midias Street beyond the train tracks. It is walled, but aban- 
doned, and contains a few graves dating after 1923. 
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XIMENES, SOLOMON MORDECAI 


On March 3, 2001, the Municipality of Xanthi organized 
a memorial event for the annihilated Jews and the next day 
a memorial plaque was put in a wall in the tobacco ware- 
house at 1 Salaminas Street, to remind the local residents of 
the forced exodus of the Jews from there, their removal from 
the city, and the end of the Jewish community. Thomas Ex- 
arhos’ book in Greek on the Jews of Xanthi, published by the 
Cultural and Development Center of Thrace, was presented 
within the framework of the special events. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Rivlin, “Xanthi, Pinkas ha-Kehillot Yavan 
(1999) 381-388; E. Messinas, “Preserving Jewish Heritage in Greece,” 
in: Archeology, September 23, 1998; “The Jewish Community of Xan- 
thi? at: www.kis.gr/xanthi-en.html; T. Exarchou, I Evrai stin Xanthi 
(O kosmos pou chathike alla then ksechastike) (2001). 


[Yitzchak Kerem (2™ ed.)] 


XENOPHON OF LAMPSACUS (second century B.c.E.), 
author of a fanciful travel book in Greek. He has been identi- 
fied with Xenophon, author of a guide to Syria, quoted anony- 
mously on the subject of Jerusalem's topography in Eusebius, 
Praeparatio Evangelica, 9:36. 


XIMENES, SIR DAVID (1776-1848), English army officer. 
Born in London, into a distinguished Jewish family, Ximenes 
joined the British army and served in North America. He re- 
turned to Britain in 1805 and commanded the 6274 Regiment 
in Ireland. He later fought in Italy, Spain, and Portugal. Xi- 
menes was knighted in 1832 and retired with the rank of lieu- 
tenant general in 1847. He had no direct connection with the 
Jewish community. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Picciotto, Sketches of Anglo-Jewish 
History (1875), 303-4. 


XIMENES, SIR MORRIS (Moses; c. 1762-1837), English 
magnate. Born in London, Xiemenes was a member of the 
Stock Exchange and made a fortune. In 1792 he was the lead- 
ing spirit in an unsuccessful expedition, partly composed of 
and mainly supported by London Sephardim, for the coloniza- 
tion of the island of Bulama off the west African coast. In 1802 
he declined to serve as warden of the Bevis Marks synagogue 
and was converted to Anglicanism. During the Peninsular War 
(1812-15) Xiimenes raised and commanded a brigade of War- 
grave Rangers. He acquired a country estate and built a man- 
sion at Bear Place in Berkshire. Ximenes became a captain of 
militia, sheriff of Berkshire, and a knight. He is mentioned by 
name in Frederick Marryat’s novel Olla Porida (1841) as the 
only well-known person in England whose name began with 
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an “x.” He was the brother of Sir David *Ximenes. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.M. Hyamson, Sephardim of England (1951), 
201f.; Roth, in: JHSET, 14 (1935-39), 14-16; 15 (1939-45); 16-18; J. Pic- 
ciotto, Sketches of Anglo-Jewish History (19567), 295-7, 476. 


[Cecil Roth / William D. Rubinstein (24 ed.)] 


XIMENES (Ish Yemeni), SOLOMON MORDECAI (d. 1825), 
Sephardi rabbi. Ximenes’ antecedents are unknown, but from 
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XIMENES DE CISNEROS, FRANCISCO 


1769 to 1770 he served as the last Hakham of the Sephardi 
community of Hamburg, succeeding Jacob Bassan. Later 
he entered the service of the London Sephardi community 
as a teacher and member of its bet din and gave expert evi- 
dence of Jewish marriage law in lawsuits in 1793 and 1798. His 
views embroiled him in disputes with the community; he 
expressed contrition in December 1804 but was again at log- 
gerheads with it in 1811. In 1800 he published in London Part 
1 of his bizarre work The Expected Good end ... containing 
the birth of Jacob, his dream of the ladder, various objections 
on some of the verses of King Solomon. Some observations on 
the structure of the Tabernacle. Temple of Solomon ..., etc. He 
was active in Freemasonry. He hebraized his name to Ish Ye- 
meni. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Piccioto, Sketches of Anglo-Jewish History 
(19567), 102, 458; Roth, Mag Bibl 271. 


XIMENES (JIMENES) DE CISNEROS, FRANCISCO 
(originally Gonzales, 1436-1517), ecclesiastical statesman and 
regent of Castile from 1516 to 1517. After studying at Salamanca 
and Rome until 1465, Ximenes claimed the archpriesthood 
of Uceda, despite the archbishop of Toledo's wish that he re- 
sign; he was consequently imprisoned for six years. Inflexible 
resolution and personal austerity characterized his career. He 
joined the Franciscans, becoming Queen Isabella's confessor in 
1492, archbishop of Toledo and chancellor of Castile in 1495, 
and grand inquisitor and cardinal under Ferdinand in 1507. He 
died hours after his dismissal by the youthful Charles v. 
Ximenes, allegedly with the help of Jews, captured Oran 
in 1509 while crusading against the Moors of Africa. Although 
he was an unrelenting inquisitor of lapsed “New Christians” 
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(2,500 were burned during his office), he strove to check inqui- 
sitional abuses (extortionism, immorality, etc.), but could not 
enforce central registration of “familiars” or gangs maintained 
by the inspectors. Since inquisitional charges without the 
naming of witnesses were preferred, defense was hampered; 
when the New Christians offered Charles (as they had earlier 
with Ferdinand) 800,000 crowns to reform the procedure, the 
monarch refused, dissuaded by Ximenes’ intervention. 

Conversos suffered no discrimination at the university 
founded in 1500 by Ximenes at Alcala de Henares (Latin, 
“Complutum’”) - the site of his early schooling - unlike the 
situation at other Spanish universities. The “Complutensian 
Polyglot” Bible (6 vols., 1513-17), produced through Ximenes’ 
personal initiative and patronage, was the first Bible with par- 
allel Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and (for the Pentateuch) Aramaic 
texts; a Hebrew vocabulary was appended. For this work, sig- 
nificant manuscripts and competent editorship were sought, 
the latter from among converted Jews (Alfonso de *Zamora, 
Pablo Coronel, Alfonso de Alcala). Four of the Hebrew co- 
dices utilized survived, but the form of the text presupposes 
also manuscripts from no later than the ninth century with 
the simpler Babylonian punctuation. These were apparently 
sold as waste to a fireworks maker in 1739, but their survival 
in Spain until the expulsion testifies to the strong Babylonian 
influence on medieval Spanish Jewry. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Alvaro Gomez de Castro, De rebus ges- 
tis Francisci Ximenii (1569); K.J. von Hefele, Der Cardinal Ximenes 
(1853); H.C. Lea, History of the Inquisition in Spain, 4 (1906), 618 ff; 
PE. Kahle, The Cairo Genizah (19597), 124-129; M. Bataillon, Erasme 
et [Espagne (1937), passim; Basil Hall, in: G.J. Cumin (ed.), Studies in 
Church History, 5 (1969), 114-46. 

[Raphael Loewe] 
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YA’ACOBI, GAD (1935-_), Israeli politician, member of the 
Seventh to Twelfth Knessets. Yaacobi was born in Kefar Vit- 
kin where he attended high school. After serving in the IDF 
in 1953-56, he studied economics and political science at 
Tel Aviv University and completed an M.A. in economics in 
1959. Yaacobi was assistant to Minister of Agriculture Moshe 
*Dayan in 1960-61, and headed the Agricultural Planning and 
Development Center in the Ministry of Agriculture (1961-66). 
In 1965 he was one of the founders of the *Rafi Party, and in 
1966-69 was a member of the Histadrut Central Committee, 
and of the Hevrat ha-Ovedim Executive. In 1967 he partici- 
pated in the Harvard University International Seminar, headed 
by Professor Henry *Kissinger. Yaacobi became a member of 
the Labor Party Bureau in 1968, when the party was first es- 
tablished. He was first elected to the Seventh Knesset in 1969, 
and served as deputy minister of transportation under Golda 
*Meir in 1969-74, and as minister of transportation under 
Yitzhak *Rabin in 1974-77. In 1977-84, when the Labor Align- 
ment was in opposition, he served as chairman of the Knesset 
Economics Committee and as chairman of the Socioeconomic 
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The letter “Y” set against an il- 
lustration of Tobit awakening 
to find himself blind (Tob. 2:9- 
10), with a rhyme describing the 
event. Page from a book of de- 
signs for the alphabet, Libro en 
el quell hay muchas suertas de 
letras historiada ... by Juan de 
Yciar, Saragossa Spain, 1955, 
London, British Museum, c. 53, 
c. 24 fol. 15¥. 


YA-YZ 


Committee of the Labor party. In 1980-82 he taught political 
science at Haifa University. 

In the National Unity Government formed in 1984 
Ya'acobi was appointed minister of economics and inter-min- 
isterial coordination. He later changed the name of his ministry 
to the Ministry of Economic Planning. In this position Yaacobi 
stood behind the organization of the Task Force established 
together with Jewish businessmen from abroad to encourage 
investments in Israel. After making numerous proposals over 
the years for electoral reform, soon after the formation of the 
National Unity Government he was appointed chairman of a 
joint Labor-Likud Committee on electoral reform that pro- 
posed changing the Israeli electoral system to a mixed system 
in which half the Knesset members would be elected in multi- 
member constituencies and the other half on the basis of pro- 
portional representation. However, while the reform was ap- 
proved by the Labor Central Committee, it was rejected by that 
of the Likud, and the idea was buried. In 1987, following the res- 
ignation of Amnon *Rubinstein from the Ministry of Commu- 
nications, Yaacobi was appointed in his place, and continued 
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YA ALEH VE-YAVO 


to serve in this position from 1988 until March 1990 when the 
Labor Party left the National Unity Government. After Yaacobi 
failed to be elected to the Thirtenth Knesset, he was appointed 
by Minister for Foreign Affairs Shimon *Peres as Israel's per- 
manent representative to the United Nations, serving in this 
position in 1992-96. Next he served as chairman of the board 
of directors of the Israel Electric Corporation until 1998, and 
in 2000-03 was chairman of the Ports and Railways Authority. 
Ya‘acobi started teaching political science at Tel Aviv University 
in 1998, and from 2003 taught at the Interdisciplinary Center 
in Herzliyyah. He was a member of the Ben-Gurion Founda- 
tion, the Rabin Center, the Alterman Foundation, and served 
on the boards of directors of several corporations. 

In addition to having written numerous books on poli- 
tics and reminiscences, Ya’acobi has written three children’s 
books, poetry, and articles in the press. Among his works are 
The Government of Israel (1982) and an autobiography, Hesed 


ha-Zeman (2002). 
[Susan Hattis Rolef (24 ed.)] 


YAALEH VE-YAVO (Heb. 8271 77°; “may [our remem- 
brance] arise and come ... before Thee”), the name of the ad- 
ditional prayer recited on the new moon and on festivals, dur- 
ing the evening, morning, and afternoon Amidah (with the 
exception of Rosh Ha-Shanah and the Day of Atonement), 
and during the *Grace after Meals. First mentioned in the Tal- 
mud (Ber. 29b; Sof. 19:7), its style is similar to that of the early 
paytanim. The name is derived from a phrase in its opening 
line. Specific mention is made of the occasion on which it is 
said (e.g., “this day of Passover”) in the body of the request 
for “deliverance, happiness, grace, kindness, mercy, life, and 
peace.” According to Rashi, it is also a “supplication for Israel 
and for Jerusalem, and for the reinstitution of the Temple ser- 
vice and of the sacrifices of the day” (Rashi to Shab. 24a). For 
this reason the prayer is recited during the 17" benediction in 
the Amidah and the third in the Grace after Meals, which deal 
with those subjects. The problem as to whether its omission 
during the recital of either of these benedictions requires that 
it be repeated is answered differently according to the occasion 
and the festival (Sh. Ar., OH 424: 1). In communal worship, 
when in the course of this prayer the reader recites the phrases 
“remember us O Lord our God, thereon for good,’ “be mind- 
ful of us for blessing,” and “save us unto life,” it is customary 
for the congregation to respond to each with “Amen?” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Munk, The World of Prayer, 1 (1961), 150f.; 
Eisenstein, Dinim, 169. 


YAALON, MOSHE (1950- ), 17‘ chief of staff of the IDF; 
known by the nickname Boogie. Yaalon was born in Israel as 
Moshe Smolansky. He was a member of the No’ar ha-Oved 
ve-ha-Lomed youth movement and joined kibbutz Gerofit. 
During the Yom Kippur War he fought on the southern front 
as part of the paratroop reserves. After the war he rejoined 
the army and underwent officer training. From 1974 to 1978 
he commanded a platoon and company in the Nahal brigade. 
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In 1978 he commanded the paratroop reconnaissance unit in 
the Litani operation in Lebanon. In 1986 he was promoted to 
colonel and given command of the elite General Headquar- 
ters reconnaissance unit, while in 1990 he was given com- 
mand of the paratroop brigade. Subsequent command posi- 
tions included Judea and Samaria, Army Intelligence, and the 
Central Command. In 2000 he became deputy chief of staff 
and in 2002 chief of staff, serving just three years, without the 
customary one-year extension, against the background of his 
opposition to Sharon's Gaza disengagement plan. During his 
service as chief of staff, the 1pF had to contend with the sec- 
ond Intifada and terrorist attacks on Israel’s civilian popula- 
tion. During his long service he completed a B.A. in political 
science at Haifa University. 

[Shaked Gilboa (2™4 ed.)] 


YAARI, ABRAHAM (1899-1966), bibliographer, historian, 
translator, and librarian. Yaari, brother of Yehudah *Yaari, 
was born in eastern Galicia and settled in Palestine in 1920. 
He taught at a Tel Aviv school, and worked in the Hebrew Na- 
tional and University Library from 1925. Beginning his literary 
career by publishing reviews and articles on education, Yaari 
later specialized in literary studies, bibliography, and the his- 
tory of Jewish settlement in Palestine. He rediscovered little- 
known Hebrew books, especially those printed in the Oriental 
countries, see e.g., his Reshimat Sifrei Ladino (1934) and Ha- 
Defus ha-Ivri be-Arzot ha-Mizrah (1936-40). He published 
letters, memoirs, travel descriptions from hitherto unknown 
manuscripts, and many bibliographies which he supplemented 
by comprehensive introductions. 

Among Yaari’s works are Sheluhei Erez Yisrael (1951), a 
comprehensive anthology concerning the emissaries of Erez 
Israel; Iggerot Erez Yisrael (1934, 19507), an anthology of let- 
ters relating to Erez Israel from the Babylonian Exile to mod- 
ern times; Diglei ha-Madpisim ha-Ivriyyim (1943), about He- 
brew printers’ marks; Zikhronot Erez Yisrael (2 vols., 1947), 120 
memoirs from the 17‘t-20" centuries in Palestine (abridged 
English version, The Goodly Heritage, 1958); Ha-Mahazeh ha- 
Ivri ha-Mekori ve-ha-Meturgam... (1956), a bibliography of 
plays presented in Hebrew and in Hebrew translation; Bibli- 
ografyah shel Haggadot Pesah (1960), a major work describ- 
ing 2,717 different editions of the Passover Haggadah; Toledot 
Hag Simhat Torah (1964), describing customs of the festival in 
various communities in different eras; and the posthumously 
published Ha-Defus ha-Ivri be-Kushta (1967), a history of He- 
brew printing in Constantinople (Istanbul) from 1504. He also 
translated many writers into Hebrew and was one of the edi- 
tors of the bibliographical journal Kiryat Sefer. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Tishby, Netivei Emunah u-Minut (1964), 
108-42; KS, 42 (1966/67), 246-51 (obituaries); N. Ben-Menahem, ibid., 
252-7 (list of Yaari’s writings). 


YAARI (Wald), ME’IR (1897-1987), ideologist and leader 


of *Ha-Shomer ha-Zair and *Mapam; member of the First 
to Seventh Knessets. Yaari was born in Rzeszow, Galicia. He 
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moved to Vienna before the outbreak of World War 1, and vol- 
unteered for the Austrian army at the age of 17, serving as an 
officer until the end of the war. In 1919 Yaari began agricultural 
training on the estate of a Jewish landowner near Vienna. He 
joined one of the first groups that constituted Ha-Shomer ha- 
Zair in Vienna, which at the time combined romanticism with 
Martin *Buber’s philosophy and Gustav *Landauer’s socialism. 
In 1920 Yari settled in Palestine, living at first in Kinneret, 
where he participated in the construction of the Tiberias- 
Zemah and Tiberias-Tabgha roads. Later he lived in Upper 
Bitania with a group of friends who engaged in hard physical 
labor. The nightly conversations there eventually evolved into 
the collection of essays titled Kehilliyyatenu (“Our Commu- 
nity”), describing the conflict between the romantic Zionist 
dreams and the harsh reality of Erez Israel. 

As the leading ideologist of Ha-Shomer ha-Zair Yaari 
was largely responsible for changing it from a romantic youth 
movement into an indigenous political and educational body 
with a defined Left-wing ideological platform. For close to half 
a century he played a key role in forging the basic principle of 
“ideological collectivism,” stating that the *kibbutz could not 
exist unless it was based on collectivism, in the economic, so- 
cio-cultural, and ideological-political spheres. 

Yaari adhered to Ber *Borochov’s doctrine of a synthe- 
sis between settlement work and class struggle, and attempted 
to base Mapam, established in 1948, on “an alliance between 
city workers and agricultural settlements.” Although for many 
years Yaari, who was a Marxist, openly and emphatically sup- 
ported the socialism of the Soviet Union, he denounced its in- 
justices, and voiced his criticism of the Soviet attitude toward 
Soviet Jewry, and toward Zionism. Yaari was the first secre- 
tary general of Mapam, serving in this position from 1948 to 
1971. He was first elected to the First Knesset as the leader 
of Mapam. By the mid-1950s, following the doctors’ trials in 
Moscow, and Mordechai Oren’s trial in Prague, he became in- 
creasingly disenchanted with Soviet socialism. After the 1967 
Six-Day War he strongly supported the alignment of Mapam 
with the *Israel Labor Party, and in his last Knesset — the Sev- 
enth Knesset elected in 1969 - ran on the Alignment list. He 
supported the Alignment until 1984, when the Labor Party de- 
cided to join a National Unity Government with the Likud. 

Among his writings are Be-Meri Vikkuah (“In the Re- 
volt of Debate,” 1940); Be-Derekh Arukah (“The Long Road,” 
1947); Ketavim (“Writings,” 1947); Kibbutz ha-Galuyot ba-As- 
paklaryah shel Yameinu (“Ingathering of the Exiles in Our 
Time,” 1954); Mivhanei Dorenu (“Trials of Our Generation, 
1957); Be-Siman Ahdut ve-Azma‘ut (“For Unity and Indepen- 
dence,’ 1968); and Ba-Maavak le-Amal Meshuhrar (“In the 
Struggle for Freed Labor,’ 1972). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Eshkol, Mul Kitrugo shel Meir Yaari 
(1960); M. Chizik (ed.), Haguto u-Manhiguto shel Me’ir Yaari (1988); 
D. Zayit and Y. Shamir (eds.), Dyokano shel Manhig ke-Adam Za’ir: 
Me’ir Yaari, Pirkei Hayyim 1897-1927 (1992); Y. Hurwitz, Me’ir Yaari: 
Pe'ulato be-Derekh Arukah (1994). 

[Jacob Amit / Susan Hattis Rolef (2™4 ed.)] 
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YAARI, MENAHEM (1935— ), Israeli economist. Yaari was 
born in Jerusalem and studied at the Hebrew University and 
Stanford University in California. A professor of mathemati- 
cal economics at the Hebrew University, Yaari was director 
of its Institute for Advanced Studies between 1985 and 1992. 
From 1991 he was a member of Israel Academy of Sciences 
and Humanities and served as a vice president in 1994-95. In 
1992-97 he was president of the Open University. In 1999 he 
became chairman of the Jerusalem Music Center Executive 
Committee. Yaari published papers on subjects such as con- 
sumerism under conditions of uncertainty, the allotment of 
resources over time, and insurance and economic justice. In 
1987 he received the Israel Prize for economics. In 1994 he was 
awarded the Rothschild Prize in social sciences. 


YAARI, YEHUDAH (1900-1982), Hebrew writer; brother 
of Abraham *Yaari. Born in Galicia, Yaari joined the Ha- 
Shomer ha-Zair movement, and in 1920 emigrated to Pales- 
tine. He worked in Ruhamah and Kiryat Anavim, as well as 
on the building of the Afulah-Nazareth highway. He became 
one of the founders of the first Ha-Shomer ha-Zair kibbutz, 
eventually settling with the group in Bet Alfa. In 1926 he left 
the kibbutz and moved to Jerusalem, where he was employed 
at the National Library. He studied librarianship in New York 
(1928-30), and afterward took on a teaching post in Canada 
(1931-33). On his return to Palestine, he was appointed to a 
position in the head office of the Keren Hayesod, which he 
held until 1955. From 1955 to 1957 he was cultural attaché at the 
Israel Legation in Sweden and other Scandinavian countries. 
He served as director of the Department for Cultural Rela- 
tions of the Foreign Ministry (1957-61) and as consul general 
in Amsterdam (1961-62). Yaari is one of the representative 
writers of the Third Aliyah, depicting the lives and struggles 
of those Jews who went to Erez Israel after World War 1. In 
his novels and stories he recreates the figures of the devoted 
young halutzim who cleared the swamps of the Huleh in the 
Galilee (as Yaari himself did). But his ties to Europe are still 
strong, and he contrasts the destruction of the *shtetl with 
the rise of the new settlement in Palestine. His publications 
include the novels Ka-Or Yahel (1932; When the Candle was 
Burning, 1947) Shoresh alei Mayim (1950), and several collec- 
tions of short stories. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Kariv, Iyyunim (1950), 204-8; S. Kremer, 
Hillufei Mishmarot be-Sifrutenu (1959), 206-11; Y. Keshet, Maskiyyot 
(1954), 229-39; Sefer ha-Aliyah ha-Shelishit, 2 (1964), 882-92. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Sadan, “Bein ha-Mishpetayim; in: Karmelit, 
11-12 (1966), 75-90; Sh. Kadari, in: Hazofeh (Kislev 18, 1970); A. Lif- 
schitz, “Havayatah shel Tekufah: Al Sippurav shel Y. Yaari, in: Yeru- 
shalayim, 7-8 (1973), 223-228; N. Govrin, “Al Yezirato shel Y. Yaari; in: 
Yedioth Aharonoth (December 25, 1980); D. Laor, “Beginning Anew,’ 
in: Modern Hebrew Literature, 8: 1-2 (1982/83), 33-40; G. Shaked, Ha- 


Sipporet ha-Ivrit, 2 (1983), 322-35. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


YAD (Heb. 7). The word yad, in addition to its primary mean- 
ing of “hand,” has three secondary meanings in Hebrew. 
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YADAYIM 


(1) The pointer used by the reader to indicate the place 
during the reading of the Torah (see *Torah Ornaments). The 
yad, however, of which there are many artistic designs, is more 
than an ornament. In order to ensure that the scroll would not 
be touched by the bare hands because of its sanctity, the rabbis 
enacted that hands which touch the scroll (see *Sefer Torah) 
become unclean in the second degree (Yad. 3:2 and 4:6, where 
Rabban Johanan b. Zakkai answers the satirical question of 
the Sadducees about this apparently paradoxical law that the 
holiest of articles should render unclean). Although the laws 
of ritual cleanness no longer apply, the Talmud states “He who 
holds a Sefer Torah naked will be buried naked” (Shab. 14a), 
and as a result the yad was introduced. 

(2) A memorial or a monument (cf. Isaiah 56:5). In 
11 Sam. 18:18 it is stated, “Now Absalom in his lifetime had 
taken and set up for himself a pillar which is in the king’s val- 
ley... and he called the pillar after his own name and it is called 
the Yad of *Absalom unto this day.’ On this basis the word is 
used in modern Hebrew for memorial. It is, however, largely 
applied to a memorial institution rather than to a monument. 
Thus the institution set up in Jerusalem to commemorate the 
victims of the Nazi Holocaust is called *Yad Vashem, the me- 
morials for fallen soldiers Yad la-Banim, and for individuals, 
Yad Ben-Zvi, Yad ha-Rav Herzog, and so on. 

(3) The Mishneh Torah of Maimonides is most commonly 
referred to as the Yad, the first word of the phrase “yad ha- 
hazakah” (the “mighty hand” - cf. Deut. 34:12). Maimonides 
did not give this name to the work. It refers to the fact that it 
contains 14 books, the numerical equivalent of yad being 14. 


[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 


YADAYIM (Heb. 0°7°), tractate in the order *Tohorot — 
Mishnah and Tosefta - dealing with the laws of washing the 
hands (see *Ablution) and their ritual impurity. The Mishnah 
contains four chapters. 

The first deals with the quantity of water needed, and the 
vessels and water suitable for washing the hands. The second 
chapter discusses invalid washing of hands, the part of the 
hand to which the law of impurity applies, and doubtful cases 
of impurity of the hands. Chapters 3 and 4 deal with the hala- 
khot of impure hands, in particular with the Holy Scriptures 
that “render the hands ritually unclean” (see *Ablution). In- 
cluded in this is the question of whether the Songs of Songs 
and Ecclesiastes render the hands unclean. As this was one of 
the problems which occupied the attention of the sages “on 
that day” (when they appointed Eleazar b. *Azariah (3:5 in 
place of the nasi Rabban *Gamaliel), many other halakhot are 
included which have nothing to do with impurity of hands but 
were discussed “on that day” (4:1-4), since they were all found 
together in the source before Judah 1 *(“Rabbi”). For the same 
reason when at the end of the tractate (4:6) a dispute is cited 
between the Pharisees and the Sadducees about holy writings 
rendering the hands impure there are added three other dis- 
putes between the Pharisees, Sadducees, and Judeo-Christians 
(4:7-8). As a result Yadayim contains valuable sources for the 
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problem of the establishment of the biblical canon and the his- 
tory of the halakhah. 

The Tosefta contains two chapters. Chapter 1 and the be- 
ginning of chapter 2 (1-8) are parallel to chapters 1 and 2 of the 
Mishnah, but they include many halakhot not mentioned in 
the Mishnah and at times their order differs from that of the 
Mishnah. On the other hand the second part of the Tosefta 
(2:9-20), corresponding to chapters 3 and 4 of the Mishnah, 
is poorer. It contains mainly beraitot parallel to the Mishnah 
or adding a few details to it. At the end of the tractate (2:20) 
there are preserved two more disputes on the Second Temple 
period that are of great historical importance; one between 
the Pharisees and the Boethusians, the second between the 
Pharisees and the tovelei shaharit (“the morning bathers”; 


see *Ablution). 
[Moshe David Herr] 


YAD HANNAH (Heb. 930 7), two kibbutzim in central Israel 
near Tul Karm, founded as a single settlement in 1950 by Ha- 
Kibbutz ha-Me’uhad. The members, immigrants from Hun- 
gary and Israel-born youth, split in 1954 into two parts. One, 
affiliated with the Israel Communist Party, maintains the ex- 
isting village and constitutes the only communist-affiliated 
settlement in the country. The group remaining with Ha-Kib- 
butz ha-Meuhad built Yad Hannah Bet in the vicinity. Both 
settlements were exposed border outposts until the Six-Day 
*War (1967). Both kibbutzim had economies based on irri- 
gated field and fodder crops, citrus groves, flower cultivation, 
and other branches. In the mid-1990s, the kibbutz affiliated 
with the Communists had 76 inhabitants, while the kibbutz 
belonging to Ha-Kibbutz ha-Me’uhad had 140. In 2002 the 
combined population was 117. Subsequently the kibbutz filed 
a request to change its status to a moshav in order to absorb 
new members and ensure the future of the settlement. The 
name commemorates Hannah *Szenes. 


[Efram Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


YADIN (Sukenik), YIGAEL (1917-1984), Israeli archaeolo- 
gist; second chief of staff, and politician, member of the Ninth 
Knesset. Born in Jerusalem, Yadin was the son of the archae- 
ologist Eliezer Lipa *Sukenik. He went to the Hebrew Gym- 
nasium in Jerusalem, and at the age of 15 joined the Haganah. 
In 1935 he started studying archaeology, history, and Arabic at 
the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. Following the outbreak 
of the Arab disturbances in 1936, Yadin left his studies in favor 
of active military service. He was first engaged in field units, 
and later in command and training. In 1939 he was appointed 
as Yitzhak *Sadeh’s adjutant. In 1943 he was appointed head 
of the Operations Section in the Haganah General Staff. Fol- 
lowing disagreements with Sadeh, he returned to his studies, 
receiving his M.A. in 1945. In 1947, not long before the uN 
approval of the partition plan of Palestine, he was recalled by 
David *Ben-Gurion for active military service, filling a variety 
of positions in the course of the War of Independence. When 
Yaakov *Dori fell ill, Yadin served as acting chief of staff. In 
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this period he objected to the plan to capture the Latrun area, 
and Ben-Gurion’s decision to disband the *Palmah. Yadin 
served as the military advisor to the Israeli delegation to the 
armistice talks with Egypt in Rhodes, and participated in the 
talks that followed in Lausanne. In 1949, following Dori’s re- 
tirement, Yadin received the rank of lieutenant general, and 
was appointed as Israel’s second chief of staff. As chief of staff 
he reorganized the 1pF and established the standing army, 
compulsory military service, and the reserves system. In De- 
cember 1952, at the age of 35, he resigned, as a result of differ- 
ences of opinion with Ben-Gurion over cuts in the 1pF bud- 
get. He then devoted himself to scientific work at the Hebrew 
University in the field of archaeology and research into Israeli 
antiquities. He became a lecturer at the Hebrew University in 
1953, and received his Ph.D. in 1955 for a thesis on the “War 
of the Sons of Light against the Sons of Darkness,’ one of the 
*Dead Sea Scrolls. For this study Yadin received the 1956 Israel 
Prize for Jewish studies. In 1955 he was appointed lecturer in 
archeology at the Hebrew University and ran the excavations 
at *Hazor, which continued from 1955 to 1958, and again in 
1968. His other famous excavations were in the Qumran caves 
in the Judean Desert in 1960-61, at *Masada in 1963-65, and 
at Megiddo in 1966-67. He was appointed professor in 1963. 
In his excavations Yadin employed thousands of volunteers 
from Israel and abroad and trained a new generation of young 
archaeologists in Israel. He also helped bring archaeology to 
the general public and was a popular lecturer and broadcaster. 
He gained international acclaim for his historical-philologi- 
cal decoding and interpretations of the Dead Sea and Judean 
Desert scrolls. Upon his initiative, the Shrine of the Book was 
built at the Israel Museum in Jerusalem, to house the scrolls. 
In 1968 Yadin became editor of the archaeological journal 
Kadmoniot. Yadin often cast new light on basic problems of 
the biblical, Second Temple, mishnaic, and talmudic periods, 
not only through the excavations themselves, but through an 
original approach that brought the actual artifacts into a gen- 
eral cultural context, with special reference to contemporary 
literary evidence. Yadin was critical of Moshe *Dayan’s private 
archaeological exploits and collection of antiques. 

On the eve of the Six-Day War, Yadin served as mili- 
tary advisor to Prime Minister and Minister of Defense Levi 
*Eshkol, until Dayan was appointed minister of defense. Fol- 
lowing the Yom Kippur War, Yadin was appointed one of the 
five members of the Agranat Commission established to in- 
quire into the events and developments leading up to the war. 
In the late 1950s he headed a movement that called for reform 
of Israel’s electoral system. However until 1976 he rejected 
all offers to enter the political arena. In that year, against the 
background of popular dissatisfaction with the ruling Labor 
Alignment, and growing protest, he established the *Demo- 
cratic Movement for Change (pMc), together with Prof. Am- 
non *Rubinstein, Shmuel *Tamir, Meir *Amit, and others. The 
DMC ran in the elections to the Ninth Knesset in 1977, receiv- 
ing an impressive 15 seats. However, even though the pMc 
joined the new government established by Menahem *Begin, 
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YADLIN, AHARON 


and Yadin was appointed deputy prime minister, Begin had 
a majority in the Knesset without it, and soon the new party 
disintegrated. Yadin remained in the government until Begin 
formed his new government in August 1981 after the elections 
to the Tenth Knesset, but had little influence, and lost much 
of his popularity. From September 1978 to March 1981 he be- 
longed to a parliamentary group called the Democratic Move- 
ment, and after this group ceased to exist remained a single 
MK, without any formal status. In August 1981 he retired from 
politics to return to academic life until his death in 1984. 

Among his writings are Ha-Megillot ha-Genuzot mi-Mid- 
bar Yehudah (“The Hidden Scrolls from the Desert of Judea,’ 
1957); with Chaim Rabin, Aspects of the Dead Sea Scrolls (1958); 
Military and Archeological Aspects of the Conquest of Canaan 
in the Book of Joshua (1960); The Scroll of the War of the Sons of 
Light against the Sons of Darkness (1962); The Art of Warfare in 
Biblical Lands in the Light of Archaeological Study (1963); Apoc- 
rypha Ecclesiasticus: The Ben Sira Scroll from Masada, with in- 
troduction, emendations, and commentary (1965); Masada: 
Herod’ Fortress and the Zealots’ Last Stand (1966); Bar Kokhba: 
‘The Rediscovery of the Legendary Hero of the Second Jewish Re- 
volt Against Rome (1971); Hazor, the Rediscovery of a Great Cita- 
del of the Bible (1975); The Temple Scroll; the Hidden Law of the 
Dead Sea Sect (1985); and Investigations of Beth Shean: The Early 
Tron Age Strata (1986). Among works he edited are Jerusalem 
Revealed: The Archeology in the Holy City 1968-1974 (1975), and 
The Documents from the Bar Kokhba Period in the Cave of Let- 
ters: Hebrew, Aramaic and Nabatean-Aramaic Papyri (2002). 

Yigael Yadin’s brother YOSEF (1920-2001) was one of the 
founders of the *Cameri Theater in Tel Aviv and participated 
in numerous plays and films. He was awarded the Israel Prize 
for screen and theater arts in 1991. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Masada: The Yigael Yadin Excavations. Fi- 
nal Reports (1989-99); N. Asher Silberman, A Prophet from Amongst 
You: The Life of Yigael Yadin: Soldier, Scholar, and Myth Maker of 
Modern Israel (1993). 


YADLIN, AHARON (1926- ), Israeli politician. Yadlin was 
born in Ben Shemen, Israel. He became a member of kibbutz 
Hazerim, of which he was general secretary. From 1950 to 
1952 he was a member of the Executive Council of the *His- 
tadrut and from 1955 to 1957 served as principal of Bet Berl, 
the Labor Party’s educational center. Yadlin was elected to the 
Fifth Knesset in 1961 and re-elected through the Ninth Knes- 
set, serving as deputy minister of education from 1966 to 1972. 
In the latter year he was elected secretary of the Israel Labor 
Party, and in 1974 was appointed minister of education and 
culture, retaining the office until the general election of May 
1977 when the Alignment was defeated. He was reelected to 
the Ninth Knesset, but in January 1979 resigned, in accordance 
with a kibbutz decision on the rotation of Knesset members, 
and returned to his kibbutz. After his retirement he served as 
chairman of the Prime Minister’s Fund for Hebrew Writers 
and as chairman of the Postal and Philatelic Museum at the 
Eretz Israel Museum. 
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YAD MORDEKHAI 


YAD MORDEKHAI (Heb. 7277/2 7°), kibbutz in southern 
Israel, between Ashkelon and Gaza, affiliated with Kibbutz 
Arzi, Ha-Shomer ha-Zair. Yad Mordekhai was founded by 
a group from Poland in 1943, during the Nazi Holocaust in 
Europe, in a drive to enlarge Jewish settlement in Erez Israel 
toward the south and Negev. In the *War of Independence 
(1948), the invading Egyptian army, in its advance along the 
coastal highway, concentrated its tank, artillery, and aircraft 
forces in an attack on the kibbutz, but was held at bay by the 
sparse number of settlers for six days. The village was by then 
reduced to ruins and the survivors, carrying their wounded, 
succeeded in slipping through the ring of siege and reaching 
Jewish positions miles away (May 1948). The site was retaken 
in October 1948. The kibbutz was rebuilt on a far larger scale, 
but still occupied a border position (close to the Gaza Strip) 
until the *Six-Day War in 1967. In 2002 the population was 
699. The economy was based on farming and the kibbutz also 
marketed honey and manufactured computerized irrigation 
systems as well as operating a shopping center. The kibbutz 
maintains a museum of the *Holocaust and ghetto resistance. 
A large bronze statue in memory of the ghetto fighters and 
a reconstruction of the 1948 battle site are located there. The 
name commemorates Mordecai *Anielewicz. 


WEBSITE: www.yadmor.org.il. 
[Efraim Orni] 


YAD VASHEM (The Holocaust Martyrs’ and Heroes’ Re- 
membrance Authority), Israel’s and the Jewish people's na- 
tional Holocaust memorial institution. The name is taken from 
Isaiah 56:5, “And I will give them in my house and within my 
walls a memorial and a name (a Yad Vashem)... that shall 
not be cut off.” Yad Vashem is dedicated to perpetuating the 
memory of the victims of the *Holocaust, and to research, 
documentation, publication, and education. Plans for a project 
for a lasting remembrance began during World War u, initi- 
ated by Mordechai Shenhavi, and were approved at the first 
post-war meeting of the General Zionist Council (London, 
1945) whereby an institution was set up, headed by the *Va'ad 
Leummi. After the creation of the State of Israel, the minis- 
ter of education and culture, Ben-Zion *Dinur, proposed the 
setting up of a Remembrance Authority in Jerusalem, on Har 
Hazikaron (the Mount of Remembrance), for the “six million 
members of the Jewish people who died a martyrs’ death at 
the hands of the Nazis and their collaborators.” The task of 
Yad Vashem is “to gather in material regarding all those Jew- 
ish people who laid down their lives, who fought and rebelled 
against the Nazi enemy and their collaborators, and to per- 
petuate their memory and that of the communities, organi- 
zations, and institutions which were destroyed because they 
were Jewish...” 

The complex that makes up Yad Vashem extends over 50 
acres. It includes the Holocaust History Museum and Hall of 
Names, Holocaust Art Museum, Exhibitions Pavilion, Visual 
Center, Learning Center, synagogue, unique outdoor monu- 
ments, and the most important repository of information on 
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the Holocaust in the world. At its height, the annual number 
of visitors to Yad Vashem has surpassed two million people. 

A decade in the making, the new Holocaust History Mu- 
seum combines the best of Yad Vashem’s expertise, resources, 
and state-of-the-art exhibits to take Holocaust remembrance 
well into the 21° century. The new Holocaust History Museum 
occupies over 4,200 square meters, mainly underground. Both 
multidisciplinary and interdisciplinary, it presents the story 
of the Shoah from a unique Jewish perspective, emphasizing 
the experiences of the individual victims through original 
artifacts, survivor testimonies, and personal possessions. Its 
180-meter-long linear structure in the form of a spike cuts 
through the mountain with its uppermost edge - a skylight - 
protruding through the mountain ridge. Galleries portraying 
the complexity of the Jewish situation during those terrible 
years branch off this spike-like shaft, and the exit emerges 
dramatically out of the mountainside, affording a view of the 
valley below. Unique settings, spaces with varying heights, 
and different degrees of light accentuate focal points of the 
unfolding narrative. The museum building was designed by 
renowned Israeli architect Moshe Safdie. The display was de- 
signed by Dorit Harel. 

At the end of the Museum’s historical narrative is the Hall 
of Names - a repository for the “Pages of Testimony” com- 
memorating the names and biographic details of Jews who 
perished during the Holocaust. Pages of Testimony are filled 
out by family members, friends, or neighbors, many of them 
survivors of the Holocaust, and serve as symbolic “mazevot” 
or “tombstones” for their loved ones. On these special acid- 
free pages the following are inscribed in full: the name of the 
victim, his or her date and place of birth, the place of resi- 
dence before the war, the profession, the parents’ and spouses’ 
names, and where and when they perished during the Holo- 
caust. A photograph is attached when available. The Pages of 
Testimony are preserved in special “Yizkor files,” classified ac- 
cording to the Hebrew alphabet by the family name and the 
first name of the victim. The Pages of Testimony have now 
been digitized and are available online in the Central Data- 
base of Shoah Victims’ Names, which also includes names 
from historical documentation and other sources. The num- 
ber of Jews commemorated in the database to date is close 
to 3.1 million. 

The Hall of Remembrance is a solemn tent-like structure 
that allows visitors to pay their respects to the memories of the 
martyred dead. On the floor are the names of some of the Nazi 
murder sites throughout Europe, and in front of the memorial 
flame lies a crypt containing ashes of victims. The Hall of Re- 
membrance was designed by architect Aryeh Elhanani. 

The Valley of the Communities is a massive outdoor 
monument to the Jewish communities that were destroyed or 
damaged in World War 11. Seen from the floor of this unique 
site, the rock walls rise up to a height of some 30 feet or more, 
and are engraved with the names of more than 5,000 commu- 
nities, symbolically embedded forever in the very bedrock of 
Israel. The Valley itself extends over two and a half acres, and 
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Over the years the university expanded its academic out- 
reach to offer a number of degree programs. In 1971 the uni- 
versity opened its graduate school, which in 1975 was named 
the Peggy Meyerhoff Pearlstone School of Graduate Studies. In 
addition to the B.A. degree in Jewish Studies which is offered 
by the University’s Bernard Manekin School of Undergradu- 
ate Studies, the graduate achool offers programs leading to 
the Masters and Ph.D. degrees in Jewish Studies. The graduate 
school also developed degree programs to train Jewish educa- 
tors and communal professionals. These programs lead to the 
Master of Arts in Jewish Education or the Master of Arts in 
Jewish Communal Service. Graduates of these programs have 
become teachers, principals, and other educational specialists 
in the field of Jewish education and others have become execu- 
tives in federations, Jewish Community Centers, community 
relations councils and in the field of Jewish family service. The 
university also maintains cooperative relations with Baltimore 
area colleges through the Baltimore Collegetown Network, 
which enables area colleges to share resources and jointly en- 
hance the academic and social life of students. 

While remaining committed to academic Jewish Stud- 
ies and to the training of Jewish educators and communal 
professionals, the university also provides opportunities for 
Jewish learning to non-degree students through its program 
of Lifelong Learning. The program has featured weekend re- 
treats with scholars, artists, and public figures; classes in Jew- 
ish Studies; a Distinguished Lecture series with major scholars, 
authors, playwrights, and filmmakers; and the Meah Program, 
a two-year 100-hour course of study covering the Jewish ex- 
perience from biblical times to the present. 

The University maintains the Joseph Meyerhoff Library, 
which contains over 70,000 books and periodicals in Eng- 
lish, Hebrew, Yiddish, German, French, Russian, and other 
languages and includes a number of rare books going back to 
the 16" century. The library also houses the Baltimore Jewish 
Community Video Archive for Holocaust Testimonies and 
a collection of books that survived the Holocaust acquired 
through the Jewish Cultural Reconstruction Organization. 

Among the distinguished scholars who have served on 
the faculty of the university are Moshe Aberbach, Joseph M. 
Baumgarten, Adele Berlin, Avram Biran, Cyrus *Gordon, 
Samuel Iwry, and Harry M. *Orlinsky. 

The presidents who have served Baltimore Hebrew Univer- 
sity are Israel Efros (1919-28), Louis L. Kaplan (1930-70), Leivy 
Smolar (1970-92), Norma Fields Furst (1992-95), Robert O. 
Freedman (1995-2001), and Rela Mintz Geffen (from 2001). 


[George L. Berlin (24 ed.)] 


BAMBERG, city in Bavaria, Germany. There were Jews living 
in Bamberg before the First Crusade (1096), when they were 
forcibly baptized but later allowed to return to Judaism. Es- 
tablishments in the medieval “Jewish Lane” (today Pfahlpla- 
etzchen) included a dance hall for weddings, a hostel (hekdesh) 
for the needy sick and transients, a mikveh, and a synagogue. 
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BAMBERG, SAMUEL BEN BARUCH 


In 1298 during *Rindfleisch massacres 135 Jews were martyred 
in Bamberg. During the persecution following the outbreak of 
the *Black Death in 1348 the Jews there set fire to their homes 
and perished in flames. Between the 14‘ and 17» centuries 
Jews repeatedly attempted to settle in Bamberg, paying high 
“protection” taxes, only to be later attacked and expelled. In 
1633 they numbered ten families, whose right of residence was 
recognized in 1644. An annual “plum fast” (Zwetschgen Taanit) 
was observed by the Bamberg community, to commemorate 
the preservation of the Jews there during the riots of 1699 by 
one of their number who averted greater damage by pour- 
ing plums over the mob. The community increased from 287 
in 1810 to 1,270 in 1880 (4.3% of the total population), subse- 
quently declining to 812 in 1933 (1.6%) and 418 in May 1939. 

Prominent members of the community included the 
talmudist and paytan Samuel b. Baruch *Bamberg (13"" cen- 
tury). Notable rabbis were Moses *Mintz who served there 
from c. 1469 to 1474; Samuel Meseritz (c. 1661-65), author 
of Nahalat Shivah; and Joseph Kobak (1862-82), editor of Je- 
schurun. A. Eckstein, rabbi of Bamberg (1888-1935), wrote a 
number of studies on the history of the Jewish communities 
in Bavaria. 

During the Nazi regime, the synagogue was burned down 
on Nov. 10, 1938, and 30 to 40 Torah scrolls were destroyed. 
In 1933-41, 443 Bamberg Jews left Germany and another 66 
fled to other German cities. The 300 who remained at the end 
of 1941 were deported to Riga, Izbica/Lublin, Theresienstadt, 
and Auschwitz. After the war many displaced persons assem- 
bled in Bamberg (14,000 in 1947), but only 17 of the former 
Jewish residents were among them. In 1965 the cemetery was 
desecrated. The community then numbered 70. In 1989, there 
were 106 community members; their number rose to 893 in 
2003 as a result of the immigration of Jews from the former 
Soviet Union. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: PK; Germ Jud, s.v.; H.F. Brettinger, Juden 
in Bamberg (1963); A. Eckstein, Geschichte der Juden im ehemaligen 
Fuerstbistum Bamberg (1898); idem, in: Festschrift zur Einweihung 
der neuen Synagoge in Bamberg (1910); idem, Die israelitische Kul- 
tusgemeinde Bamberg, 1803-53 (1910); Bilder aus der Vergangenheit 
der israelitischen Gemeinde Bamberg (1933); R.M. Kloos, in: Bericht 
des historischen Vereins Bamberg, 103 (1967), 341-86. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: N. Haas, Juden in Bamberg 1868-1906; H. Loebl, Juden 
in Bamberg. Die Jahrzehnte vor dem Holocaust (1999). 


[Zeev Wilhem Falk] 


BAMBERG, SAMUEL BEN BARUCH (first half of the 13 
century), rabbi and paytan. Samuel was born in Metz, but lived 
in Bamberg, after which he was called. He studied under his 
father, *Baruch b. Samuel of Mainz, and *Eliezer b. Samuel of 
Metz. He corresponded on halakhic problems with *Eliezer 
b. Joel ha-Levi, *Simhah b. Samuel of Speyer, and *Isaac b. 
Moses of Vienna, and was highly esteemed by leading con- 
temporary scholars. Like his father, he was a talented poet, 
and fragments of his prayer book have survived. The name 
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is a labyrinth of courtyards and walls, of openings and dead 
ends arranged to roughly correspond to the geographic ar- 
rangement of the map of Europe and North Africa. The Val- 
ley of the Communities was designed by Israeli architects Dan 
Zur and Lippa Yahalom. 

The Children’s Memorial, hollowed out from an under- 
ground cavern, is a tribute to the approximately 1.5 million 
Jewish children who perished during the Holocaust. Memorial 
candles, a customary Jewish tradition to remember the dead, 
are reflected infinitely in a dark and somber space, creating 
the impression of millions of stars shining in the firmament. 
The names of murdered children, their ages, and countries of 
origin can be heard in the background. The Children’s Memo- 
rial was designed by Moshe Safdie. 

The Memorial to the Deportees is an original cattle-car, 
appropriated by the German Railway authorities and given 
to Yad Vashem by the Polish authorities. It stands on an iron 
track which juts out from the slopes of Yad Vashem into the 
Judean hillside. 

Other features are the Avenue and Garden of the Righ- 
teous Among the Nations, which honor those non-Jews who 
risked their lives to help the persecuted Jews in the Holo- 
caust, the Monument to the Jewish Soldiers, the Partisans 
Panorama, and the sculpture garden. 

The Yad Vashem Archives is the largest and most com- 
prehensive repository of documentary material on the Holo- 
caust in the world. In its ongoing work collecting documen- 
tary materials, it has accumulated approximately 68,000,000 
documentary pages on the Holocaust to date, close to 300,000 
still photographs, as well as thousands of audio and video- 
taped testimonies of survivors. Yad Vashem’s library has the 
world’s most comprehensive collection of books on the Ho- 
locaust. It holds more than 112,000 titles in 52 languages, and 
thousands of periodicals. 

The International School for Holocaust Studies is the 
only school of its kind in the world. With 17 classrooms, a 
modern multimedia center, resource and pedagogical cen- 
ter, an auditorium, and more than 100 educators on its staff, 
the school caters annually to more than 100,000 students 
and youth, 50,000 soldiers, and thousands of educators from 
Israel and around the world. Courses for teachers are offered 
in eight languages other than Hebrew, and the school also 
sends its professional staff around the world for the purpose 
of Holocaust education. In addition, the school arranges sym- 
posia and offers online teaching courses, as well as developing 
a variety of educational programs and study aids on the Holo- 
caust. The educational rationale of the School places a strong 
emphasis on Jewish life before the war, daily life of Jews dur- 
ing the Holocaust, and the return to life of Holocaust survi- 
vors. Yad Vashem age-appropriate educational materials are 
multidisciplinary, multidirectional, and multifaceted and are 
available in many languages both in print and online. 

In 1963, Yad Vashem embarked upon a worldwide project 
to grant the title of Righteous Among the Nations to non-Jews 
who risked their lives to save Jews during the Holocaust, and 
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did not precondition such aid by any reward or compensation. 
To this end, Yad Vashem set up a public commission headed 
by a retired Supreme Court justice, which is responsible for 
granting the title. The commission is guided by certain crite- 
ria, and meticulously studies all pertinent documentation, in- 
cluding primary evidence by survivors and other eyewitnesses 
before reaching its decision. As of January 2006, 21,310 people 
had been recognized as Righteous Among the Nations. A per- 
son thus recognized is awarded a specially minted medal bear- 
ing his/her name, a certificate of honor, and the privilege of 
his/her name being added on the Righteous Wall of Honor in 
the Garden of the Righteous Among the Nations. An amend- 
ment to the Yad Vashem Law stipulates that any Righteous is 
entitled, on request, to receive honorary citizenship. 

The International Institute for Holocaust Research plans 
and carries out often groundbreaking research projects, or- 
ganizes international seminars and conferences, coordinates 
joint projects with far-flung research institutes, and hosts re- 
search fellows from Israel and around the world. Research 
publications include the annual journal Yad Vashem Studies, 
since 1957, and a series on Jewish communities in Europe un- 
der the title Pinkasei ha-Kehillot (“Encyclopedia of the Com- 
munities”). Through its Publications Department, Yad Vashem 
publishes approximately 40 books in Hebrew and English an- 
nually, including research publications, documents, diaries, 
and memoirs. Yad Vashem’s landmark publications include 
Documents on the Holocaust (1981), The Encyclopedia of the 
Holocaust (a joint publication, 1990), and Yad Vashem’s in- 
ternational conference proceedings, the first of which dis- 
cussed rescue attempts during the Holocaust (1968). Recent 
important publications include The Encyclopedia of the Righ- 
teous Among the Nations (six volumes through 2006), The 
Auschwitz Album, A Comprehensive History of the Holocaust 
(11 volumes to date in Hebrew; the whole series is being pub- 
lished in English in cooperation with the University of Ne- 
braska), the Search and Research series, Last Letters from the 
Holocaust, and The Wolfsberg Machzor 5705. Yad Vashem also 
issues a quarterly magazine in Hebrew and English. 

Yad Vashem’s website, www.yadvashem.org, contains 
extensive online resources about the Holocaust, including 
thousands of photos, documents, testimonies, and artifacts 
as well as online exhibitions, classroom activities, commemo- 
rative ceremonies, and lesson plans. In addition, the Central 
Database of Shoah Victims’ Names provides online access to 
the names and biographical details of millions of Holocaust 
victims. 

The official State ceremony opening Holocaust Martyrs’ 
and Heroes’ Remembrance Day, on 27 Nisan, is held at Yad 
Vashem, attended by the president and prime minister of 
Israel, government ministers, Holocaust survivors, and thou- 
sands of members of the public. 

Yad Vashem is the most visited site in Israel after the 
Western Wall. Many hundreds of official visitors of the State 
come to Yad Vashem each year, and it is protocol for all visit- 
ing foreign ministers, prime ministers, and heads of state to in- 
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clude Yad Vashem in their itinerary. On March 23, 2000, Pope 
John Paul 11 paid a historic visit to Yad Vashem and spoke of 
the imperative to remember the Holocaust. 

Ben-Zion Dinur and Aryeh L. Kubovy were respectively 
first chairman of the Yad Vashem Directorate and first chair- 
man of the Yad Vashem Council. Subsequently, Katriel Katz, 
Gideon *Hausner, Yosef *Burg, and Prof. Szewach Weiss have 
been chairmen of the Council and Yitzhak *Arad (1972-93) 
and Avner *Shalev (1993—_), chairmen of the Directorate. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Weitz, “Shaping the Memory of the Ho- 
locaust in Israeli Society of the 1950s,’ in: Major Changes within the 
Jewish People in the Wake of the Holocaust: Proceedings of the Ninth 
Yad Vashem International Historical Conference (1996), 497-516; J.E. 
Young, “Yad Vashem: Israel’s Memorial Authority,’ in: The Texture of 
Memory: Holocaust Memorials and Their Meaning (1993), 243-61; M. 
Brog, ““IThe Memory of a Dream is a Blessing’: Mordechai Shenhavi 
and Initial Holocaust Commemoration Ideas in Palestine, 1942-1945, 
in: Yad Vashem Studies, 30 (2002), 297-336; B. Gutterman and A. Sha- 
lev (eds.), “To Bear Witness: Holocaust Remembrance at Yad Vashem” 
(2005); R. Stauber, Lesson for This Generation; Holocaust and Heroism 
in Israeli Public Discourse in the 1950s (Heb., 2000). 


YAGUPSKY, MAXIMO (1906-1996), Argentinean Jewish 
intellectual, community leader, and teacher. He was born in 
La Capilla, one of the Jewish agricultural colonies adminis- 
trated by 1c, in the province of Entre Rios, Argentina, to 
parents who were immigrants from Bessarabia. He started 
his general and Jewish studies in the local Jewish school in 
the colony and later studied in public schools. He continued 
studying Jewish subjects with his father and with a local rabbi. 
He was a teacher in Buenos Aires in Jewish schools of the Cur- 
sos Religiosos network maintained by the Congregacion Isra- 
elita and 1ca and in the 1930s was supervisor of the schools 
of this network in the provinces. Appearing in the local Jew- 
ish press, his articles expressed a Jewish national and Zionist 
position. Yagupsky was director of the Editorial Israel which 
published many Jewish books in Spanish in the 1940s and in 
the 1950s. From 1946 to 1948 he directed the Latin American 
Department of the American Jewish Committee in New York 
and in 1948 he opened a branch of this institution in Buenos 
Aires and acted as its director until 1961. From then and until 
1968 he was the director of the American Jewish Committee 
in Israel. In that year he returned to Buenos Aires. 

Yagupsky translated the siddur and the Torah into Span- 
ish. He published Soliloquios de un judio (“Monologues of a 
Jew,’ 1986). In the book Conversaciones con un judio (“Conver- 
sations with a Jew,’ 1977) edited by Mario Diament, Yagupsky 
shared his thoughts and memories. He edited the journals Co- 
mentario (“Commentary”) in Buenos Aires and Amot in Tel 
Aviv. He was also active in Jewish journals in Spanish, Hebrew, 
Yiddish, and English. In 1988 he received the Prize for Intel- 
lectual Merit of the Latin American Jewish Congress. 


[Efraim Zadoff (2™ ed.)] 


YAGUR (Heb. 133°), kibbutz in northern Israel, in the Zebu- 
lun Valley, 7 mi. (11 km.) S.E. of Haifa, affiliated with Ha-Kib- 
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butz ha-Me'uhad. Yagur was founded in 1922 by the “Ahavah” 
group of *Gedud ha-Avodah (“labor legion”), whose mem- 
bers came to the country with the Third *Aliyah. Yagur soon 
became the largest kibbutz in the country. In addition to de- 
veloping mixed, intensive farming and industry, it provided 
a large number of laborers for the Haifa port, and the Haifa 
industrial zone. In the 1936-39 Arab riots, Yagur suffered from 
repeated attacks. In June 1946 the kibbutz was subjected to a 
severe arms search by the British Army. After the *Haganah’s 
central arms cache was discovered there, many members were 
taken to detention camps. In 1970 Yagur had 1,150 inhabitants. 
In the mid-1990s the population was approximately 1,390, but 
by the end of 2002 it had dropped to 1,080. Yagur is consid- 
ered a wealthy kibbutz. It operated a packaging plant in part- 
nership with American National Can, a kitchen cabinet plant, 
a large plant nursery, a Tv studio, a theme park and activity 
center for children. Yagur’s farming branches were field crops, 
orchards, dairy cattle, and poultry and included the manu- 
facture of cooking and table oil. Inside the kibbutz is a disco 
club attracting people from all over the area. Yagur also ran a 
vocational training school for alternative medicine as well as 
several cultural institutions. The name Yagur is mentioned in 
Joshua 15:21, in reference to a different site. 


WEBSITE: www.yagur.com. 
{Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


YAHAD (Heb. 77°; “union” or “unity”). This term is used in 
the Bible most often adverbially in the sense of “together.” 
In some of the *Dead Sea Scrolls it appears as a designation 
of the group usually identified as the *Qumran sect or com- 
munity. The Qumran *Community Rule is entitled the “Rule 
[*serekh] of the yahad, and the members of its community 
are called “men of the yahad” (1Qs 6:21, etc.; possibly also cp 
20:32). Knowledge of this community must be based prin- 
cipally on those Dead Sea Scrolls which can reasonably be 
recognized as its own documents, along with such evidence 
from the excavations at Khirbet Qumran as can be correlated 
with the contents of these documents. The identification of 
the word yahad on an ostracon discovered in 1996 at Qum- 
ran, and which would have confirmed its location at Qumran, 
has been challenged. 


Origin and Organization 

The origins of the yahad appear to be described in the *Da- 
mascus Document, which suggests a number of stages (1:3-12). 
First, a remnant of Israel was allowed by God to survive the 
Babylonian exile; then these were “visited” by God and a 
“seedling” (shoresh mattaat) sprouted “to possess the land.” 
After 20 years of “groping the way,” God raised for them a 
“*Teacher of Righteousness” to “guide them in the way of 
his heart.” It is this last stage, under the leadership of the 
“Teacher,” that in the opinion of most scholars accords with 
the formation of the yahad. The earlier stages appear to repre- 
sent a wider movement that, after the emergence of the yahad, 
no doubt continued, since the Damascus Document (1:13-2:1) 
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suggests that the Teacher's appearance generated conflict with 
a group led by the “Spouter of Lies” - presumably a polemical 
reference to a rival leader within the existing group. The death 
of the moreh ha-yahid (perhaps to be emended to moreh ha- 
yahad) is mentioned in cp 20:14. In the Habakkuk *pesher, 
no doubt a product of the yahad, the “Liar” is mentioned also, 
though the Teacher is opposed mainly by a “Wicked Priest,” 
a figure thought to be a national leader but absent from the 
Damascus Document. Because of this and other discrepan- 
cies between the accounts, it is impossible to decide why the 
yahad came into existence. Broadly speaking, two possibilities 
exist: that it consisted originally of the followers of a “Teacher” 
who split with the leadership of an existing movement; or that 
the Teacher was the founder of a new movement that sepa- 
rated from the rest of Judaism and later assumed different 
forms, including the yahad. On the former view, inner-sec- 
tarian motives may have been instrumental in the formation 
of the yahad - such as the Teacher’s claim to be an eschato- 
logical leader (see cD 6:11), in which case the existing move- 
ment arose for reasons (such as differences over calendar and 
purity laws) that the yahad inherited in addition to its own 
distinct ideology. On the latter view, the yahad is more prob- 
ably a penitential movement, reacting to the conviction that 
divine anger was about to befall Israel. Further possible clues 
might lie in the *Thanksgiving Hymns (Hodayot), if they could 
be read autobiographically as compositions of the Teacher, 
for they represent the author as the persecuted founder of a 
community, articulating a profound belief in his existential, 
and probably eschatological, redemption and fellowship with 
the heavenly beings. The Community Rule itself does not 
mention the teacher, but contains passages (cols. 8-9) that 
in the opinion of many scholars, represent the original aims 
and organization of the yahad. On this view, a nucleus of 15 
men - three priests and 12 laymen - formed its core. Among 
the convictions held in these passages is that the land cannot 
be atoned for by the existing sacrificial cult, which is corrupt; 
instead a human sanctuary, containing an inner, priestly “holy 
of holies” must fulfill this function, without sacrifice, by living 
lives of utter holiness. To this end the members were to seg- 
regate from the “sinful” and make a “way in the wilderness” 
(Isa. 40:3) in order to study the law. This is often interpreted 
as entailing a physical withdrawal to the Judean Desert, to the 
west shore of the Dead Sea. 

That the yahad evolved over its history has long been 
deduced by scholars on the basis of analysis of the Commu- 
nity Rule, and has been confirmed by the recovery from Cave 
4 of editions differing from the Cave 1 text. For example, the 
“men of the yahad” in 19s 5:1 are “men of the Torah” in 4ase 
1:1, while the Cave 4 texts refer only to the authority of the 
“congregation,” but in 1Qs, the “sons of Zadok” usually (but 
not always) hold sway. In addition, the “discourse on the two 
spirits” in 198 3-4 is absent from many of the Cave 4 edi- 
tions. Reconstructing the growth of this document is com- 
plicated by the fact that while literary and structural consid- 
erations suggest that the Cave 1 version is the latest, it seems 
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palaeographically to be the earliest. However, the disciplin- 
ary rules in 1Qs 5-7 appear in all editions and are thus part of 
the earliest organization of the yahad, and in many respects 
they agree with a similar code in the Cave 4 versions of the 
Damascus Document. There were two stages in the novitiate, 
each lasting one year. Those who completed the first year de- 
posited their private property with the community treasurer, 
but not until the completion of the second year, if the candi- 
date made the grade, was it merged with the common stock. 
Anyone who “knowingly deceived with regard to property” 
was excommunicated for one year from “the purity of the 
many” and had his rations reduced by one quarter. Longer or 
shorter terms of this excommunication from sharing in the 
solemn acts of fellowship, together with reductions of rations 
for a stated period, were the customary penalties for breaches 
of discipline. For more heinous offenses complete expulsion 
was laid down. “The many” (ha-rabbim) is the designation of 
the general membership of the community, while the spiritual 
leader is called maskil (both terms appear in Daniel 11 and 12). 
The whole membership met in assembly from time to time. 
Rules of precedence were laid down with regard to the taking 
of their seats — first the priests, then the elders, then the oth- 
ers, each in his position - and standing orders were strictly 
enforced. Anyone who wished to speak might stand up and 
say, “I have a word to say to ‘the many,” and if he received 
permission he might speak. Speaking out of turn, interrupt- 
ing, or behaving indecorously during the session received ap- 
propriate punishment. 


Religious Practice 

The yahad appears to have been a celibate, male group. Com- 
munal meals, worship, and consultation were regular features 
of daily life. Such activities could be carried out by any group of 
ten, provided one of them was a priest. Among other things, it 
was the priest's privilege to say grace before he and his compan- 
ions partook of a communal meal. In each group of ten, there 
was always one (though not always the same one) engaged in 
the reading and exposition of the Law. The night was divided 
into three watches, and during each watch one-third of the 
membership stayed awake to listen to the reading and expo- 
sition and to voice the appointed blessings. The community’s 
abstention from common worship at the Temple was primarily 
due to their belief that such worship was unacceptable to God 
under the prevailing establishment; but participation would 
have in any case been difficult since they observed as a matter 
of religious duty the *calendar prescribed in the Book of Jubi- 
lees and not the lunisolar calendar by which the sacred years 
in the Temple were reckoned. The yahad attached great impor- 
tance to ceremonial washing; the purificatory ablutions which 
the levitical law prescribes for the priests appear to have been 
obligatory for all the members. They were not merely initiatory 
but were performed frequently. Yet it is made clear that cere- 
monial washing in itself had no cleansing efficacy if a person's 
heart was not right with God. The washing of the body was ac- 
ceptable only if it was the outward sign of inward purity. 
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Eschatological Expectations 

Beliefs about the future are not entirely consistent among the 
writings of the yahad, though it certainly believed, whether 
prompted by scripture or calculation or both, in an imminent 
divine judgment. The members of the community came to re- 
gard themselves not merely as the remnant of Israel but as on 
one side of a dualistic universe, in which light and darkness (or 
truth and falsehood) were balanced and opposing forces. Each 
side comprised both angelic and human beings, and was led 
by its respective heavenly “prince,” and light would finally con- 
quer darkness. Such a developed dualistic doctrine is found 
only in texts associated with the yahad, though dualistic and 
predestinarian tendencies are also present in the Damascus 
Document. Zoroastrian influence on this developed dualism 
is probable. Yet more traditional, Jewish expectations of the 
future are represented by belief in the coming of a prophet and 
the “anointed ones of Aaron and Israel” (1Qs 9:11). In that new 
age the anointed priest would be paramount, the lay Messiah 
being subordinate to him (as in Ezek. 44:3ff.). The Davidic 
Messiah may be the “star ... out of Jacob” (Num. 24:17) to 
whom reference is made in a number of Qumran documents 
(CD 7:19; 4Q Testimonia; 1QM 11:6), in which case he should be 
the commander of the Children of Light (see *Sons of *Light) 
in their end-time struggle against the children of Darkness 
(depicted in the *War Scroll), though strangely he does not 
appear, only his shield. In this depiction of this final struggle, 
which can be assigned to the yahad, dualistic and nationalistic 
perspectives are combined, with the “children of Light” taking 
on the identity of Israel, and the “children of Darkness” led by 
the Kittim, almost certainly the Romans. The war would end 
in the defeat of the nations and victory for “Israel” but would 
also represent light vanquishing darkness and evil disappear- 
ing forever. That cosmic, national, and sectarian perspectives 
can be merged into a single coherent expectation is hard to 
imagine, but the War Scroll (in its various editions) may rep- 
resent an attempt to do just that. 


Suggested Identifications 

The members of the yahad - and those of its parent move- 
ment — have been identified at one time or another with Ess- 
enes, Zealots, Sicarii, Pharisees, Sadducees, Jewish Christians, 
and Karaites. The majority verdict favors the Essene identifi- 
cation. Qumran fits the elder Pliny’s description of the Essene 
community, but Josephus and Philo suggest a wider dispersal, 
which fits better the community of the Damascus Document. 
There are impressive similarities between the evidence of the 
Qumran texts and the first-century accounts of the Essenes; 
yet there are points of difference too. The identification of the 
community with the Zealots was once supported by several 
scholars, and Hippolytus says that one branch of the Essenes 
was known as Zealots (Philosophumena 9:21). Some scrolls 
possibly originating at Qumran were found at Masada. Qum- 
ran itself was apparently attacked by the Romans during the 
war of 66-70; and the War Scroll envisages a battle that in- 
volved Rome. But there are links with Pharisees in the exten- 
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sion of levitical purity beyond the priesthood and in devo- 
tion to Torah observance, while connections with Sadducees 
might be seen in some of the halakhah preserved among the 
Scrolls. It remains possible that the yahad was none of these, 
but an otherwise unknown sect among many movements that 
may have arisen during one of the most turbulent religious 
and political eras in Jewish history, between the Maccabean 
revolt and the war with Rome. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Talmon, “The Sectarian yxp — A 
Biblical Noun,” in: vT, 3 (1953), 133-40; A.R.C. Leaney, The Rule of 
Qumran and Its Meaning (1966); S. Metso, The Textual Development 
of the Qumran Community Rule (1997); J.H. Charlesworth (ed.), The 
Rule of the Community and Related Documents (1994); EM. Cross and 
E. Eshel, “Ostraca from Khirbet Qumran, in: 1FJ, 47 (1997), 17-28; 
A. Yardeni, “A Draft of a Deed on an Ostracon from Khirbet Qum- 
ran, in: IEJ, 47 (1997), 233-37; P.R. Davies, Behind the Essenes (1987), 
87-105; idem, Sects and Scrolls (1966), 139-50. 


[Frederick Fyvie Bruce / Philip R. Davies (274 ed.)] 


YAHIL (Hoffmann), CHAIM (1905-1974), Israeli diplomat 
and Zionist. Yahil was born in Wallachisch Meseritsch, Aus- 
tro-Hungary (later Czechoslovakia), and founded there the 
local branch of the Zionist youth movement, Blau-Weiss, and 
later became a member of the movement's national council 
in Czechoslovakia. 

He immigrated to Erez Israel in 1929, but later returned 
to Europe where he received his Ph.D. in political science, 
in Vienna. He then engaged in social and Zionist activity in 
Prague, returning to Erez Israel in 1939. 

During World War 11 he was a member of the Haifa and, 
subsequently, Tel Aviv Labor Councils. In 1945 he was among 
the first Palestinian emissaries to liberated Europe, as director 
of the Palestinian Relief Unit under the auspices of UNRRA, 
sponsored by the Jewish Agency. In this connection he was 
involved in all activities concerning Jewish Displaced Persons, 
their organization, education and movements into Germany 
by *Berihah and from Germany by Aliyah Bet. 

Upon the establishment of the State of Israel he was ac- 
credited to the Occupying Power as the first Israeli Consul in 
Munich. From 1951 he was a member of the Israeli Foreign 
Service, serving successively as director of information, dep- 
uty-director of the Reparations Mission to Germany, ambas- 
sador to Scandinavia, and director-general of the Israeli For- 
eign Ministry (1960-64). Subsequently, he established and 
headed the Diaspora Center, a joint enterprise of the Israeli 
Government and Jewish Agency (1965-68) which enabled him 
to foster Israeli-Diaspora relations. He was appointed the first 
chairman of the Israel Broadcasting Authority (1965-72). He 
was the Encyclopaedia Judaica divisional editor for contem- 
porary Jewry. 

During his term of office relations with Africa were de- 
veloped and technical cooperation with developing coun- 
tries institutionalized. Yahil was a firm believer in socialism, 
but after a life-long association with the Labor Zionist party, 
he left it in 1972, becoming a founding member and leader 
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of the Land of Israel Movement, which advocated an undi- 
vided Israel. 

His first work Trager der Verwirklichung, Die Zionisti- 
sche Arbeiterschaft im Aufbau (1938) was published under his 
original name Chaijim Hoffmann; he also published Scandi- 
navian Socialism in its Implementations (Hebrew, 1966). After 
his death there appeared Hazon U-Maavak (1977), a selec- 
tion of articles he wrote between 1965 and 1974, and Israel’s 
Foreign Relations, Vols. 1 and 11 (1976), jointly with Meron 
Medzini. 


YAH RIBBON OLAM (Aram. 079 yi27 7; “God, master of 
the universe”), one of the most popular Sabbath table hymns 
(*zemirot). The hymn, written in Aramaic, was composed 
by the 16"*-century kabbalist poet, Israel b. Moses *Najara 
(“Israel” is the acrostic of the five verses), and is based on Dan- 
iel 3:32-33. It was first published in a second and enlarged edi- 
tion of his Zemirot Yisrael (Venice, 1600). The hymn, which 
has been set to innumerable tunes, contains no allusion to 
the Sabbath. It is a song of praise to the “King of Kings,” who 
rules the world in His endless power and glory. After describ- 
ing the wonders of God's creation, the poem concludes with 
a prayer that God may redeem Israel and restore Jerusalem, 
“the city of beauty:” 


YAHRZEIT (Yid.; Ger. Jahrzeit; lit. “year time,” i.e., anniver- 
sary), the anniversary of a death. For the determining of the 
yahrzeit, see *Mourning. The commemoration of the yahrzeit 
(on the Hebrew date of the anniversary) is observed both for 
outstanding individuals and for parents; though some extend 
it to the other five close relatives for whom mourning is en- 
joined, brother and sister, son and daughter, and spouse. With 
regard to the former, *Rashi finds authority for it as early as the 
amoraic period. He quotes from a geonic responsum on the 
riglei (“festivals”), there mentioned as an amoraic institution: 
“the anniversary of the death of a great man was established 
in his honor, and when that day arrives, all the scholars in the 
region assemble and visit his grave with the ordinary people, 
and hold a ceremony there” (to Yev. 122a). The only yahrzeits 
which occur in the calendar in one way or another are the 7 
of *Adar, the traditional date of the death of Moses (though 
observed only by minor liturgical changes and as the most 
common date for the annual banquet of the *hevra kaddisha), 
*Lag ba-Omer, the traditional date of death of Simeon b. Yohai 
(observed by popular pilgrimages to his grave at Meron); and 
the 3"¢ of Tishri, the Fast of Gedaliah (see *Fasts and Fasting), 
which is stated to be the day “on which Gedaliah b. Ahikam 
was murdered” (RH 18b; this was not observed as a yahrzeit 
but for its historical implications). The only biblical worthy 
whose day of death is recorded is Aaron (Num. 33:38), but 
the day is not commemorated. The Hasidim commemorate 
the yahrzeit of their respective dynastic leaders, but the com- 
memoration takes a joyous form as the day on which he was 
translated on high. In recent times annual commemorations 
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of such national figures as Herzl, Bialik, Rabbi A.I. *Kook, 
Z. *Jabotinsky, and past presidents of the State of Israel have 
been instituted. 

Detailed regulations have been laid down for the obser- 
vance of family yahrzeits. Where he is able to do so, the yahr- 
zeit, as the person observing it is also called, conducts the 
weekday service, and even if not, recites *Kaddish. If the Torah 
is read on that day, he is called to the reading of the Torah; 
otherwise, he is called on the preceding Sabbath. A 24-hour 
memorial candle is lit for that day, as a symbol of the verse 
“the soul of man is the lamp of God” (Prov. 20:27). Fasting is 
recommended as an act of piety (Isserles, yD 402:12), but is 
not commonly observed. 

The first known authority to employ the word yahrzeit 
was *Isaac of Tyrnau in his Minhagim book, and he is followed 
by Mordecai Jaffe (Levush Tekhelet, no. 133). Among the Se- 
phardim the observance is called nahalah, but so widespread 
is the use of the word yahrzeit that despite the fact that it is 
Yiddish, it is often found in Sephardi religious works. Filial 
piety has made the yahrzeit one of the most widely held ob- 
servances in Judaism. Even in small communities where there 
is difficulty in assembling the necessary minyan for the con- 
gregational service, special arrangements are made for such 
worship when there is a yahrzeit. Its observance is an act of 
pious commemoration and emphasizes faith in the immor- 
tality of the soul. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenstein, Dinim, 154f.; H. Rabinowicz, A 


Guide to Life (1964), 103-13. 
if [Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 


YAHUD, collective noun and appellative for Jews in pre-Is- 
lamic Arabian poetry, the *Koran, and Islamic literature, cog- 
nate with the less common plural had and the uniquely Ko- 
ranic hdda, a verb that means “to be Jewish” or “to practice 
Judaism.” For the most part Yahiid is used to describe either 
the Jews of, or slightly preceding, *Muhammad’s time or Jews 
living anywhere between then and the time of the writer em- 
ploying the term. This is in distinction to the equally wide- 
spread Bani Israil which — with some significant exceptions 
in the Koran and its commentaries, where it refers to Muham- 
mad’s Jewish contemporaries — generally indicates ancient 
Israelites from the period of the patriarchs and the exodus 
from *Egypt all the way down to Jesus and the destruction of 
the Second Temple (and thus this designation often includes 
Christians). A third term, ahl al-kitab (people of the book, 
scriptuaries), is essentially a timeless epithet for the Jewish 
people (though it, too, frequently encompasses Christianity). 
While the latter two labels are sometimes employed in neu- 
tral or even positive contexts, the Yahid are almost invariably 
portrayed as evildoers. 

According to Islamic tradition Muhammad first came 
into consistent contact with Jews after the hijra - the emi- 
gration of the fledgling Muslim community from Mecca to 
Yathrib/Madina (*Medina) in 622 c.E. — where a number of 
Jewish tribes (chief among them the Bana *Qaynuqa, *Nadir, 
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and *Qurayza) had once dominated, but now were dominated 
by, the pagan Aws and Khazraj. Though at the beginning 
Muhammad wooed the Jews - including them in his “Con- 
tract of Madina,’ adopting many of their rites, and present- 
ing himself as the successor to the illustrious line of biblical 
prophets - their unwillingness to accept his new dispensation 
(and their frequent mocking of the same) soon soured rela- 
tions between the Muslim and Jewish communities. After the 
Battle of Badr (624 c.£.) the Bana Qaynuqa were exiled from 
Madina and their property confiscated in punishment for al- 
leged fifth-column activity, and the Banu Nadir shared their 
fate the following year in the wake of the Battle of Uhud. The 
Bant Qurayza were dealt with far more harshly following the 
Battle of the Trench (627 c.£.), their 800 or so men publicly 
executed in the center of town and their women and children 
sold into slavery. In 628 c.x. the northern Jewish fortress of 
Khaybar, whither many members of the exiled tribes had fled, 
was reduced by Muslim forces. The survivors were allowed to 
remain on their land in exchange for a tribute consisting of 
half the annual produce. (Muhammad married the wife of the 
“king of Khaybar” - the 17-year-old Safiyyah — after torturing 
her husband to death for not revealing the whereabouts of his 
treasure. This was his second wife of Jewish origins.) The Jews 
of Khaybar were finally expelled after Muhammad’s demise by 
the second caliph, ‘Omar, in fulfillment of Muhammad’s dying 
injunction that “two religions shall not coexist in Arabia.” 
The portrayal of Jewish norms and historiography in Is- 
lamic classical literature ranges from the impressively accu- 
rate (including near verbatim recapitulations of biblical and 
midrashic passages and relatively sophisticated rehearsals of 
talmudic sugyot) to the confused, propagandistic, and fantas- 
tic (Jews excise urine-splattered flesh, pluck each other’s eyes 
out in retribution, are enjoined by the Torah to forgo booty in 
war, and believe Ezra is the son of God as Christians believe 
Jesus is the son of God; Jewish law forbids the consumption 
of geese and ducks, prohibits the use of sand for purification if 
water cannot be found, and commands its adherents to slaugh- 
ter a yellow heifer if an unidentified corpse is found in a field; 
the Second Temple was destroyed by Antiochus, the shekhi- 
nah was the head of a dead cat, the messiah is known in Jew- 
ish tradition as al-dajjal (“the deceiver”), King David had one 
hundred wives and Moses accompanied his people into the 
promised land). With rare exceptions, the Jews are perceived 
in Muslim literature as the historical epitome of excess and 
evil and - having been abandoned by God as a result of such 
noxious traits — also the model of misery. They may be said to 
function as the emblem of all that Muslims should not be, a 
kind of sunna (exemplary tradition) in reverse. They will ever 
be Islam's nemesis (far more so than the Christians), until they 
are ultimately defeated and destroyed in the Eschaton. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Geiger, Judaism and Islam (trans. EM. 
Young) (1970); S.D. Goitein, Jews and Arabs: Their Contacts through 
the Ages (1955), esp. chap. 4; C. Adang, Muslim Writers on Judaism and 
the Hebrew Bible (1996); H. Lazarus-Yafeh, Intertwined Worlds (1992); 
B. Wheeler, Prophets in the Quran: An Introduction to the Quran and 
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Muslim Exegesis (2002); U. Rubin, Between Bible and Quran: The Chil- 
dren of Israel and the Islamic Self-Image (1999); G. Newby, The Mak- 
ing of the Last Prophet: A Reconstruction of the Earliest Biography of 
Muhammad (1989); N. Stillman, The Jews of Arab Lands: A History 
and Source Book (1979); G. Newby, A History of the Jews of Arabia: 
From Ancient Times to their Eclipse Under Islam (1988); M. Cohen and 
A. Udovitch, Jews among Arabs: Contacts and Boundaries (1989); S. 
Wasserstrom, Between Muslims and Jews: The Problem of Symbiosis 


under Early Islam (1995). 
[Z.A. Maghen (274 ed.)] 


YAHUDA, ABRAHAM SHALOM (1877-1951), Orientalist. 
Born in Jerusalem of a Baghdad family, Yahuda was taught by 
his brother IsAAC EZEKIEL YAHUDA, who was 13 years his 
senior and the author of a comprehensive collection of Ara- 
bic proverbs (Mishlei Arav, 1932). At the age of 15 he published 
his first book (Kadmoniyyot ha-Aravim, “Arabs’ Antiquities,” 
1895”). He went to Europe to study Semitics at Heidelberg 
and Strasbourg, where he was the pupil of Th. *Noeldecke. 
From 1904 to 1914 Yahuda lectured at the Berlin Hochschule 
(Lehranstalt) fuer die Wissenschaft des Judentums and from 
then to 1922 was professor at the University of Madrid. Dur- 
ing World War 1, while in Madrid, he tried to persuade King 
Alfonso x11 to use his influence with the emperors of Ger- 
many and Austria on behalf of the Jews of Erez Israel. These 
activities were later criticized by Chaim Weizmann in his au- 
tobiography Trial and Error to which Yahuda replied in his 
Dr. Weizmann’s Errors on Trial (1952). After 20 years of travel 
during which time he acquired a valuable collection of books 
and manuscripts — part of which he later sold to the British 
Museum - he became professor at the New School for Social 
Research, New York in 1942. He died in New Haven, Con- 
necticut. 

Yahuda’s published works include his critical edition 
of the Arabic text of Bahya ibn Paquda’s Duties of the Heart 
(1912), to which he also wrote Prolegomena as his doctoral the- 
sis (1904); a volume of Hebrew poems (Kol Arvi ba-Midbar, 
1903); Bagdadische Sprichwoerter (1906); Jemenische Sprich- 
woerter aus Sanaa (1911); and a collection of papers on Jew- 
ish-Arab relations (Ever ve-Arav, 1946). The publication of his 
Die Sprache des Pentateuch in ihren Beziehungen zum Aegyp- 
tischen (1929; The Language of the Pentateuch in Its Relation 
to Egyptian (1933); popular English edition The Accuracy of 
the Bible, 1934), in which he claimed strong Egyptian influ- 
ence on the language of the Pentateuch - particularly in the 
stories of Joseph, the exile in Egypt, and the Exodus - pro- 
duced worldwide discussion, but his theories were rejected by 
Bible and Oriental scholars as well as Egyptologists. Yahuda 
himself did not change his views, which he continued to pro- 
claim in lectures. 

A considerable part of Yahuda’s library was bequeathed 
to the Jewish National and University Library. It contains 
about 1,500 manuscripts, mostly Arabic, but some hundreds 
are in Hebrew and other languages; some are illuminated and 


very valuable. 
[Martin Meir Plessner] 
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YAHUDI, YUSUF (1688-1755), Bukharan poet. Yahudi was 
an exponent of that branch of Persian poetry in Hebrew char- 
acters which began with *Shahin and *Imrani of Shiraz. His 
poems included an ode devoted to the praise and glory of 
Moses and hymns in honor of biblical heroes such as Elijah 
as well as other poems bearing his name in acrostic, some of 
which are bilingual and trilingual and form even today an 
integral part of the spiritual heritage of the Persian-speaking 
Jews of Bukhara. His Tajiki version of Haft Braderan (“The 
Seven Brothers”), based on the Midrash on the martyrdom of 
*Hannah and her seven sons, and his commentary to Megillat 
Antiochus are still popular. Yusuf Yahudi was also noted for 
his translations of the religious songs of Solomon ibn *Gabi- 
rol and Israel *Najara, which were collected in *Judeo-Persian 
songbooks such as Yismah Yisrael. 

Under his influence a school of Jewish poets in Bukhara 
came into existence whose members followed his example in 
composing Judeo-Persian poetry in their own dialect. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Bacher, in: ZDMG, 53 (1899), 389-4273 
idem, in: ZHB, 3 (1899), 19-25; WJ. Fischel, in: L. Jung (ed.), Jewish 


Leaders (1953), 535-47. 
[Walter Joseph Fischel] 


YAISH, BARUCH BEN ISAAC IBN (15 century), phi- 
losopher and translator. Probably born in Spain, Ibn Yaish 
lived and died in Italy. He had a good knowledge of Hebrew, 
Latin, and Arabic. Ibn Yaish wrote a Hebrew commentary 
in ten chapters on Avicennas De Medicamentibus Cordiali- 
bus (“On Cardiac Remedies”) entitled Be‘ur la-Sammim ha- 
Libbiyyim, in which he quotes Aristotle and Averroes (Bodl, 
Ms. Mich., Add. 16). 

He translated Aristotle’s Metaphysics into Hebrew from 
the Latin at the request of Samuel Zarphati, under the title 
Mah she-Ahar ha-Teva (Bodl. Mich., 421). In the introduc- 
tion to his translation Ibn Ya’ish explains that he based his 
translation on the Latin, rather than the Arabic, because the 
Arabic was confused. It also seems that Ibn Yaish had a role 
in producing a Hebrew translation of an anonymous Latin 
commentary on Aristotle’s Ethics. A commentary on the Song 
of Songs, Ecclesiastes, Proverbs, and Job, which is called Me- 
kor Barukh (Constantinople, 1576), and which bears the name 
Baruch ibn Yaish, was written by Ibn Ya‘ish’s great-grandson 
and namesake. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat Bod, 774, no. 4508; Stein- 
schneider, Uebersetzungen, 157-8, 218, 485, 701; Michael, Or, 626. 


[Hirsch Jacob Zimmels] 


YAKHINI, ABRAHAM BEN ELIJAH (1617-1682), kabbal- 
ist and preacher, one of the leaders of the Shabbatean move- 
ment. Yakhini was born and lived his entire life in Constanti- 
nople. He was a pupil of R. Joseph di Trani and an influential 
preacher in the community. From adolescence, he was at- 
tracted by Lurianic *Kabbalah and wrote books and sermons 
according to the Lurianic system. He would note his dreams 
in his books. These dreams are of great interest. Yakhini was 
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also a rhetorician and a poet; in 1655 he published Hod Mal- 
khut, an imitation of Psalms. He knew of Shabbetai *Zevi 
while the latter was in Constantinople in 1658. However, there 
is no indication that Yakhini believed his messianic claims. His 
detailed notes on Kabbalah from 1658 to 1663 are preserved 
in a manuscript (Sefer Razi Li) and contain no indication of 
Shabbateanism. Only with the outbreak of the Shabbatean 
movement in the fall of 1665 did Yakhini join the “believers.” 
He became its leading disciple and major spokesman in Con- 
stantinople. He also traveled to Smyrna and was appointed as 
a “King of Israel” by Shabbetai Zevi in December 1665. After 
Shabbetai Zevi's apostasy, Yakhini persisted in his belief and 
remained the head of the Shabbatean minority in Constan- 
tinople. He maintained personal contact and corresponded 
with Shabbetai Zevi and the rest of the movement's leaders. 
His relations with the rabbis of Constantinople, who now took 
a negative view of Shabbateanism, were tense. But apparently 
they did not dare harm him. He circulated books and poetry 
in honor of Shabbetai Zevi and the Shabbatean faith until his 
death, and in the last year of his life he contacted Abraham 
Miguel *Cardozo. Even after his death, Yakhini continued to 
influence Shabbatean circles, especially the sect of converts to 
Islam, the *Doenmeh of *Salonika. The many tales about him 
in Meoraot Zevi, (1813) are not based on historical sources but 
are the products of the imagination of an anonymous author 
who wished to write a novel on Shabbetai Zevi. 

Of Yakhini’s numerous works there have been preserved 
in manuscript Sefer Razi Liand Peliat Daat (Ms. Adler), Sefer 
Vavei Ammudim (Ms. Oxford), sermons on Shabbetai Zevi 
written between 1681 and 1682, a book of various notes which 
was in the possession of R. Abraham Danon, several pam- 
phlets on the Lurianic Kabbalah, and sermons and poems in 
honor of Shabbetai Zevi. A long letter to the Christian scholar 
Warner (Ms. Leiden) is preserved. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Scholem, Shabbetai Zevi, index, s.v. Ha- 
Yakhini; Amarillo, in: Sefunot, 5 (1961), 245; A. Freimann (ed.), Inye- 
nei Shabbetai Zevi (1913), 13; A. Epstein, in: REJ, 26 (1893), 209ff.; A. 


Danon, ibid., 58 (1909), 272 ff. 
[Gershom Scholem] 


YAKIR, YONAH (d. 1937), Soviet general. Born in Kishinev, 
Yakir commanded the 45 division of the Red Army during 
the Civil War and was later promoted to general with com- 
mand of the Kiev district. He was one of the founders of the 
Red Army armored corps and in 1937 was made military com- 
mander of the Ukraine and a member of the Supreme Military 
Council. Shortly afterward Yakir was arrested on charges of 
spying and executed. He was posthumously rehabilitated in 
1945 and a postage stamp was issued in 1954 in his memory. 


YAKNEHAZ (Heb. 1733”), abbreviation composed of the ini- 
tials of the Hebrew words; }” yayin (“wine”), Wi17/? *Kiddush 
(“sanctification”), 3 ner (“light”), M2720 *Havdalah (“separa- 
tion”), and 7a} zeman (“time,” meaning blessing of the time, 
ie., She-Heheyanu). The word served as a mnemotechnic 
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aid for the correct sequence of the benedictions of the Kid- 
dush on the eve of a festival which coincides with the conclu- 
sion of a Sabbath. The abbreviation originates in the Talmud 
(Pes. 102b-103a), and sounds similar to the German phrase 
“jag den Has” (“hunt the hare”). Hence also the hare-hunting 
scenes in many illustrated Passover Haggadot (e.g., Haggadah 
of Mantua, 1561). 


YAKNEHAZ (pseudonym of Isaiah-Nissan Hakohen Gold- 
berg; 1858-1927), Yiddish and Hebrew writer. Born in a vil- 
lage near Minsk, Yaknehaz began, in 1878, writing Yiddish 
and Hebrew literary essays which aroused great interest. A 
decade later, *Sholem Aleichem reprinted the most famous of 
these, A Brif fun Lite keyn Amerike (“Letter from Lithuania to 
America”), in which, as in hundreds of later tales and sketches, 
Yaknehaz portrayed the life of the small Jewish town in a sim- 
ple unsophisticated style. He was popular among the masses 
for almost half a century. His influence on young Abraham 
*Reisen was considerable. After the Russian Revolution, he 
continued to publish in the Soviet Yiddish periodicals. The 
government of Soviet Belorussia granted him a pension. His 
collections of stories appeared in Minsk in 1940-41. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 1 (1926), 1273-75; LNYL, 4 
(1961), 271f; Kressel, Leksikon, 1 (1965), 413f. 
[Shlomo Bickel and Sol Liptzin / Gennady Estraikh (24 ed.)] 


YAKUM (Heb. 03/2”; “He Shall Rise”), kibbutz in central Israel, 
in the southern Sharon, 7 mi. (11 km.) S. of Netanyah, affili- 
ated with Ha-Kibbutz ha-Arzi ha-Shomer ha-Zair. Yakum 
was founded in 1947, during the struggle of the yishuv with the 
Mandatory government. The founders were Israeli-born grad- 
uates of the Ha-Shomer ha-Za’ir movement, joined mainly by 
immigrant youth from Holland, Bulgaria, and France. In 1970 
Yakum had 358 inhabitants, in the mid-1990s the population 
increased to 470, rising still further to 523 by 2002. Farming 
was based mainly on plantations and dairy cattle. The kibbutz 
had a factory for specialized plastics products. In addition, it 
benefited from its proximity to the Tel Aviv conurbation. It 
had an interest in a nearby gas station, operated a convention 
center, and developed a hi-tech industrial park on its land. 
WEBSITE: www.yakum.co.il. 
[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


YALAN-STEKELIS (formerly Wilensky), MIRIAM (1900- 
1984), Hebrew poet and writer of children’s literature. Born 
in Russia, Miriam Yalan-Stekelis immigrated to Erez Israel 
in 1920, and lived in Jerusalem, working at Hadassah. From 
1926 she was in the Slavonic Department (heading it 1929-56) 
of the Jewish National and University Library. Her husband 
was Moshe *Stekelis. 

In 1922 she began to publish (two poems in Ha-Hayyim) 
and subsequently her works appeared in various newspapers 
and journals. Her children’s poetry which first appeared in 
1934 (mainly in Davar li-Yladim) was followed by many chil- 
dren’s books. She received the Israel Prize for children’s liter- 
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ature, 1957, and published three volumes of collected works, 
Shir ha-Gedi, Yesh Li Sod, Ba-Halomi (1958-63). Sheker, a col- 
lection of three stories, appeared in 1966. A collection of po- 
ems and stories (Shirim ve-Sippurim) was published in 1987. 
Miriam Yalan-Stekelis translated to and from Hebrew, includ- 
ing Russian folktales into Hebrew, Perah ha-Shani (1952), and 
the diaries and letters of J. Trumpeldor into German. In 1968 
she published the memoirs of her father, Yehudah Leib Nisan 
*Wilensky, to which she added much biographical material. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Zoref, Shirat ha-Yeladim shel 
M. Yalan-Shtekelis (1991). M. Regev, “Bein Zikkaron Otobiografi le- 
Sippur Yeladim,, in: Maagalei Keriah, 22 (1994), 21-25; M. Rosenberg, 
Iyyunim bi-Shetayim mi-Yzirot M. Yalan-Shtekelis (1993).G. Almog, 
Tefisot Olam ve-Gishot Hinukhiyyot bi-Yziratah shel M. Yalan-Shteke- 
lis li- Yeladim (1995); R. Garon, Rezef u-Temurah be-Shirat ha-Yeladim 
shel M. Yalan-Shtekelis (1996); R. Gonen, “Miryam Yalan Shtekelis bi- 
Re’? ha-lyyury in: Iyyunim be-Sifrut Yeladim, 12 (2002), 39-59; G. Al- 
mog, “Bein Sippur le-Shir: M. Yalan-Shtekelis, in: Iyyunim be-Sifrut 


Yeladim, 13 (2003), 63-73. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


YALKUT (HA-) MAKHIRI (Heb. 717977 W179”), an an- 
thology of aggadic Midrashim by Machir (Makhir) b. Abba 
Mari, on the lines of the *Yalkut Shimoni but more limited in 
scope. The following extant portions have been published: Isa- 
iah (1893) by J.Z. Kahana-Spira; Hosea (in: JQr, 15 (1924/25), 
141-212) by A.J. Greenup; the rest of the Minor Prophets 
(1909-13) also by Greenup; additional fragments of Hosea and 
Micah in the Gaster Anniversary Volume (1936), 385-73) by J. 
Lauterbach; Psalms (1900) by S. Buber; Proverbs, chapters 2-4 
(1927) by J.M. Badhab; Proverbs 18-31 (1902); and fragments 
of Proverbs 2, 3, 13, and 14 (in: E. Gruenhut, Sefer ha-Likku- 
tim, 6 (1903) by E. Gruenhut. In the extant introductions at 
the beginning of Isaiah and Psalms, Machir mentions a Yalkut 
to the “Prophets, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel” In view of this sepa- 
rate mention of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, Greenup assumes that 
“Prophets” refers to the Early Prophets and that the author 
intended to cover all the books of the Bible, excluding those 
covered by the Midrash Rabbah. This, however, is doubtful; 
the “Prophets” may refer to the later prophets and the Hagi- 
ographaa. It is certain, however, that only part of the original 
Yalkut has been preserved. 

The Yalkut includes quotations from many sources: the 
tannaitic and amoraic literature and many of the homiletical 
Midrashim. The sources are usually given, though sometimes 
merely “Midrash” or “Midrash Aggadah” is stated; also, the 
quotations are not always to be found in the existing editions 
of the sources indicated. Machir is usually exact in giving the 
actual language of his sources, and as he had many manu- 
scripts (apparently of Sephardi origin) before him, his work 
is often a basis for restoring the correct reading. There is no 
information about Machir or the period when the Yalkut was 
compiled. The author traces his ancestry back six generations, 
but these ancestors cannot be identified. The colophon to the 
Leiden manuscript states that it was sold in 1415, thus deter- 
mining the latest possible date the work was compiled. Most 
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scholars attribute it to the 14" century, but Gaster was of the 
opinion that it was compiled in the 12" century, apparently in 
Spain, and assumed that the author of part two of the Yalkut 
Shimoni, who according to Gaster lived in the 14" century in 
Spain, made use of the Yalkut (ha-) Makhiri, abridging and 
summarizing it. This theory has, however, been disproved by 
Epstein. Both Epstein and Buber claim correctly that neither 
anthologist knew the other and point out that they differ in 
their method of citing sources, that each of them cites Mi- 
drashim unknown to the other, and that certain Midrashim 
were known to them under different names. That it was com- 
piled in Provence, the generally accepted opinion, merely 
because the name Machir was known there, is not supported 
by internal evidence or by the local dialects. On the contrary, 
Machir’s use of a Deuteronomy Rabbah (published by S. Lie- 
berman, 1940, 1965”) which was known only in Spain and the 
statement of Shabbetai Bass in the Siftei Yeshenim (Amster- 
dam, 1680, 29, no. 42) possibly relying upon a tradition that 
“the Yalkut (ha-) Makhiri was compiled before the Spanish 
expulsion” (Kunteres Aharon,) at least tends to support the 
assumption that Machir came from Spain. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Buber, in: Ha-Hoker, 2 (1894), 88-96; J. 
Piumer, in: Meassef, 2 (1902), 37-43; M. Gaster, in: REJ, 25 (1892), 
44-64 (= Studies and Texts, 3 (1925-28), 57-68): idem, Exempla of 
the Rabbis (1924), 35-39; A. Epstein, in: REJ, 26 (1893), 75-82: Zunz- 


Albeck, Derashot, 415. (Jacob Elb 
aco aum 


YALKUT SHIMONI (usually referred to as “the Yalkut” 
of Simeon of Frankfurt) the best known and most compre- 
hensive midrashic anthology, covering the whole Bible. Some 
scholars (S.J. Rapoport, etc.) claimed that its author and com- 
piler was Simeon Kara, the father of Joseph Kara and a con- 
temporary of Rashi, but A. Epstein showed that there is no 
basis for this view. He proved that the Simeon mentioned by 
Rashi is not the compiler of the Yalkut and attributed it to a 
Simeon ha-Darshan, who lived in the 13" century. Nothing 
is known of this Simeon, except for a reference by M. Prinz 
to a “Rabbenu Simeon, chief of the preachers of Frankfurt? 
The copyist of the Oxford manuscript of 1308, as well as the 
publishers in Salonika, simply refer to him as ha-darshan 
(“the preacher”), but Prinz’s view that he came from Frank- 
furt is supported by the traditions of the Jews of that town. 
Zunz dated the Midrash to the 13" century based on the facts 
that Nathan b. Jehiel of Rome, Rashi, and other 12*t-century 
scholars did not know the Yalkut, its use of sources which date 
at the earliest from the end of the 11» century (according to 
Zunz - including Exodus Rabbah, Numbers Rabbah, Midrash 
Avkir, Divrei ha-Yamim ha-Arokh, etc.) as well as the fact that 
Azariah dei *Rossi had a manuscript of it written in 1310. Not 
all of Zunz’s arguments are valid. For example, Rapoport has 
shown that the Yalkut does not utilize Exodus Rabbah and 
Numbers Rabbah, but Zunz’s view as to its date prevails, de- 
spite Gaster’s claim that it was compiled in Spain in the 14" 
century. The attempt of Aptowitzer to predate it to the middle 
of the 12" century is not convincing. Nevertheless, the Yal- 
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kut began to circulate widely only at the end of the 15" cen- 
tury, becoming popular and relied on to such an extent that 
the study of its midrashic sources was neglected. The reason 
for its late circulation lies in the historical circumstances of 
those times. The copying of a work of such great volume as 
the Yalkut was difficult and the period was equally barren in 
creativity in other spheres. The first to mention the Yalkut was 
Isaac Abrabanel, and his son Samuel possessed a copy of part 
of the Yalkut to the prophets. 

The aim of the compiler of the Yalkut was to assimilate 
the bulk of rabbinical sayings at his disposal, following the 
order of the verses of the Bible. It contains more than 10,000 
statements in aggadah and halakhah, covering all the books 
of the Bible, most of its chapters, and including commentaries 
ona substantial part of individual verses. He collected mate- 
rial from more than 50 works (in halakhah and in aggadah) 
both early and late. The Yalkut is the only source for some of 
them, including Sifrei Zuta, Yelammedenu, Midrash Esfah, 
Midrash Avkir, Midrash Tadshe, Devarim Zuta, etc. The iden- 
tification of these works was made possible in part by the au- 
thor’s custom of noting the source for his statement (in the 
manuscripts they are in the margin, in the first printed edition 
in the text, and in later printed editions again in the margin). 
These source-notes, however, are incomplete; in hundreds of 
places no reference is given and even in cases where they are, 
mistakes and corruptions have crept in, many of them in the 
late editions. 

The variae lectiones of the Yalkut are of great importance, 
but great caution must be exercised in relying upon them, es- 
pecially as regards the later editions, for three reasons: Some- 
times the compiler based himself on faulty manuscripts; his 
method of assembling statements from various sources and 
combining them caused him at times to abridge and even al- 
ter them; and editors and printers used a free hand in altering 
passages according to their own views. Their tendency, in the 
words of M. Prinz in the introduction to his edition (Venice, 
1566), was to straighten out the words “that were topsy turvy, 
first things last and last things first, omissions and additions, 
letters and words distorted and crossed out, partially obliter- 
ated and worked over,’ at times adding to the corrupt state 
of the text. 

Many paragraphs in the Yalkut are numbered and are 
commonly designated remazim (“allusions”) by the author, 
though he sometimes employs the term siman (“sign”) and 
in a number of places erekh (“topic”). The total number of 
these remazim is 966 (963 in the Salonika edition) for the 
Pentateuch and 1,085 for the other books of the Bible. The 
method followed in numbering the remazim is puzzling: the 
author does not number each quotation, and although there 
are numbers covering a few lines dealing with a single dic- 
tum (Isaiah 444 has 3 lines) there are also some of exceptional 
length containing numerous statements extending to several 
columns (cf. Deut. 938). There are remazim which cover the 
commentary to two successive paragraphs and some even to 
two successive books. Zunz regarded this numbering as arbi- 
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trary, but it seems probable that it served an internal need of 
the book itself, its purpose being not to divide the work into 
sections, but to indicate those statements to which he intended 
to refer in some other part of his work. In fact, in the Oxford 
manuscript and in the Salonika edition, the number is placed 
by the side of the particular statement to be referred to else- 
where and not at the beginning of the section (this explana- 
tion was put forward by H.Z. Finkel of Jerusalem, and cf. D. 
Hyman, in: Hadorom, 12 (1960), 144-7 and Mekorot Yalkut 
Shimoni (1965), 6-7). In addition to these remazim, in vari- 
ous books there is an added division whose nature is not al- 
ways clear. From the indications in the first edition, it is clear 
that the author follows the order of books of the Bible given 
in the Talmud (BB 14b), placing Jeremiah and Ezekiel before 
Isaiah. In the printed editions the accepted order has been fol- 
lowed, and in consequence the printers, at the beginning of the 
commentary to Isaiah, quoted the relevant passage from Bava 
Batra, “the sages have taught that the order of the prophets is 
Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, Jeremiah, Ezekial, Isaiah, the 
Twelve,’ and explaining that this accounts for the order in the 
numbering of the remazim. From the Venice edition (1566) 
onward the numbering is also corrupt. 

The numbering of the Psalms in the Yalkut differs from 
the traditional one. The anthologist notes the number at the 
beginnings of each Psalm and only gives 147. This division was 
customary in the amoraic period, and the author apparently 
took it from the Midrash to Psalms which interpreted the 
verse (Ps. 22:4) “Yet thou art holy, O Thou that art enthroned 
upon the praises of Israel” (i.e., Jacob) to mean that “the 147 
Psalms in the Book of Psalms correspond to the 147 years of 
Jacob.” This division appears only in the Salonika edition and 
was subsequently blurred. The chief printed editions of the 
Yalkut Shimoni are Salonika editions, Prophets and Hagiog- 
rapha (1521) and Pentateuch (1526). To this edition a kunteres 
aharon (addendum) was added (at the end of part 1) contain- 
ing 256 remazim from the aggadot of the Jerusalem Talmud, 
with deviations from the present order of the tractates and 55 
remazim from the Midrash Yelammedenu on the Pentateuch 
to all of which cross-references occur in the main work. This 
addendum was omitted from all subsequent editions. Since 
then the Yalkut has been published frequently but many errors 
have crept into it. For accurate reading one can rely only on the 
Salonika edition, which was published from manuscripts, and 
on the manuscripts available today in the libraries of Oxford, 
Vienna, Parma, and Hamburg, although they are mostly frag- 
mentary and even in their totality do not cover all the books of 
the Bible. A. Epstein, in dealing with the differences between 
the Salonika and Venice editions, proved that the editor of the 
Venice edition, Meir Prinz, used the printed Salonika edition 
as the basis of his edition, although he made many changes 
to it at his discretion, and this impaired it. Hyman, in his Me- 
korot Yalkut Shimoni to the Prophets and Hagiographa, gives 
the sources of the Yalkut in accordance with the manuscripts 
and first editions and adds his own sources. He also gives the 
passages, including several long and important ones, which 
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occur in the first edition and in the manuscripts but were ex- 
cluded from the later editions by the censor. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz-Albeck, Derashot, 146-9, 443-7; A. 
Epstein, in: Ha-Hoker, 1 (1891), 85-93, 129-37; idem, in: Ha-Eshkol, 
4 (1902) 273-5; 6 (1909), 183-210; idem, Mi-Kadmoniyyot ha-Yehu- 
dim (1957; = vol. 2 of his Kitvei), 278-327, 351-4; idem, in: REJ, 26 
(1893) 75-82; M. Gaster, The Exempla of the Rabbis (1924), Eng. pt. 
21-39; E.Z. Melamed, Midreshei Halakhah shel ha-Tanna’im be-Tal- 
mud Bavli (1943), 68-70; D. Hyman, in: Hadorom, 12 (1960), 144-7; 
idem, Mekorot Yalkut Shimoni (1965), introd; S. Abramson, in: Sinai, 


52 (1963), 146. 
[Jacob Elbaum] 


YALON (originally Distenfeld), HANOCH (Henoch; 1886- 
1970), Hebrew linguist. Born in Trutky, near Lopatin in Galicia, 
Yalon was influenced by his older brothers who had become 
maskilim, and became well versed in the Hebrew literature of 
the *Haskalah. At the age of 22 he went to Lemberg (Lvov) 
where he taught Hebrew. He studied Akkadian at Lemberg 
University and during World War 1 moved to Vienna where 
he studied Semitic languages at the university. 

Yalon was invited in 1921 to teach at the Mizrachi Teach- 
ers Seminary in Jerusalem, where he was employed until 1946. 
He then devoted his life solely to research. In 1962 he received 
the Israel prize for Jewish scholarship. In 1963 a jubilee volume 
was published in his honor. 

Yalon’s published work is comprised only of articles, most 
of which were collected in three books: Mavo le-Nikkud ha- 
Mishnah (“Introduction to the Vocalization of the Mishnah,” 
1964); Pirkei Lashon (“Studies in the Hebrew Language,’ 1971; 
posthumously); and Megillot Midbar Yehudah (“Studies in the 
Dead Sea Scrolls,’ 1967). He also edited Kunteresim le-Inyenei 
ha-Lashon ha-Ivrit (vol. 1, 1937-38; vol. 2, 1938-39; altogether 
four issues); and Inyenei Lashon (two issues, 1942-43). 

Yalon’s achievements as an innovator in the field of re- 
search on the Hebrew language were considerable. His stud- 
ies cover all periods of the history of the Hebrew language: 
the Bible, mishnaic Hebrew, piyyut, medieval grammarians, 
Hebrew poetry in Spain, rabbinical Hebrew, grammarians 
of more recent centuries, and the Haskalah literature down 
to the contemporary spoken language. Yalon was the first to 
recognize the importance of the living traditions of Hebrew, 
especially that of the Yemenite community. While teaching at 
the Mizrachi Seminary, whose students came from all ethnic 
groups in the country, he observed the differences between 
the living traditions. He found that the Yemenite tradition 
was close to Hebrew and Aramaic with the Babylonian vo- 
calization. Up to this time it was customary to dismiss the 
oral traditions of the various communities as “errors.” Yalon, 
however, showed that sometimes their traditions had a He- 
brew basis which was different from that transmitted by the 
masoretes of Tiberias. 

His approach established research in mishnaic Hebrew 
grammar on a new basis. Like J.N. *Epstein, by whom he was 
greatly influenced, and S. *Lieberman, he realized that the 
printed versions of mishnaic Hebrew texts were unreliable 
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is mentioned in the Memorbuch of Nuremberg, but it is diffi- 
cult to assume that he was one of the martyrs there. *Meir b. 
Baruch of Rothenberg was his pupil. For a time Samuel was 
regarded as the author of Likkutei ha-Pardes (Venice, 1519), 
but this view is no longer accepted. Of his works no more 
than excerpts and fragments of his responsa remain. His de- 
cisions are of a very independent nature, though his style is 
modest and austere. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or, nos. 1203, 1205; Urbach, Tosafot, 
354-6, passim; A. Eckstein, Geschichte der Juden im ehemaligen Fuer- 
stbistum Bamberg (1898), 140, 297-8. 

[Itzhak Alfassi] 


BAMBERGER, BERNARD JACOB (1904-1980), U.S. Re- 
form rabbi, scholar, and author. Bamberger was born in Balti- 
more, Maryland, educated at Johns Hopkins University (1923), 
and ordained at Hebrew Union College (1926). After serving as 
rabbi of Temple Israel in Lafayette, Indiana, where he contin- 
ued to study at HUC earning a D.D. (1929), Bamberger moved 
to Congregation Beth Emeth in Albany, where he remained 
until 1944. He next served as rabbi of Congregation Shaarey 
Tefila in New York City until his retirement in 1970. Bam- 
berger combined his service as a pulpit rabbi with an active 
life of community service and scholarship. He wrote several 
scholarly and popular books. They include Proselytism in the 
Talmudic Period (19687); Fallen Angels (1952), a study of Jewish 
demonology and its influence on Christian thought; The Bible: 
A Modern Jewish Approach (1995); and Story of Judaism (1957). 
He served as president of the Synagogue Council of America 
(1950-51), and of the Central Conference of American Rab- 
bis (1959-61) and later as president of the World Council for 
Progressive Judaism. He was a member of the interdenomina- 
tional Jewish Publication Society’s Bible translation committee 
that led to the new translation of the Bible and was the author 
of a modern commentary on Leviticus (1979) that served as 
part of the Union of American Hebrew Congregation’s mod- 
ern commentary published in its entirety after his death. 


[Hillel Halkin] 


BAMBERGER, EDOUARD-ADRIEN (1825-1910), French 
politician and physician. Born in Strasbourg, he moved in 1858 
to Metz where he became vice president of the Metz Education 
League. He strenuously opposed the policies of Napoleon 111 
and campaigned to bring about the anti-Empire majority in 
Metz in 1870. Elected as a Republican deputy in the National 
Assembly, Bamberger considerably influenced the votes on 
Napoleon 111’s responsibility for France's debacle and the sub- 
sequent deposition of the emperor. He voted against the treaty 
ceding his native Alsace to Germany and led the deputies from 
the annexed province out of the Assembly when the treaty was 
accepted. Recalled by Thiers following the 1871 insurrection, 
Bamberger resumed his seat at Versailles and voted regularly 
for the Republican majority. He was defeated in the 1881 elec- 
tions, retired from politics, and became assistant librarian in 
the Museum of Natural History. During the parliamentary de- 
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bates on the law concerning child labor, he moved an amend- 
ment - which was rejected - demanding that Jewish appren- 
tices be exempt from working on Saturday. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Biographie complete des 534 députeés... 
(1876). 


BAMBERGER, EUGEN (1857-1932), German chemist; a pio- 
neer in the field of semi-microtechniques. Bamberger studied 
at Berlin University and in 1883 became an assistant to Baeyer 
in Munich, where he was appointed professor in 1891. From 
1893 he was professor of general chemistry at the Zurich Poly- 
technic. From 1905 he was semi-paralyzed but continued his 
experimental work. Bamberger was meticulous in his work, 
and he inculcated clean and safe experimental techniques in 
his assistants. He insisted on following up not only the main 
product of any reaction under study, but also the minor prod- 
ucts. He was an entirely “pure” chemist, his vast output cover- 
ing most of the contemporary aspects of organic chemistry. 
His contributions were notable in the field of constitutions of 
natural products. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Berichte der deutschen chemischen Gesell- 
schaft, 66 (1933), 32; Helvetica Chimica Acta, 16 (1933), 644 ff. 


{Samuel Aaron Miller] 


BAMBERGER, FRITZ (1902-1984), philosophical scholar 
and author. Born in Frankfurt, Bamberger from 1926 to 1933 
was a research fellow of the *Akademie fuer die Wissenschaft 
des Judentums and until 1938 occupied various teaching posts 
in Berlin. Emigrating from Germany to the United States, 
he became professor of philosophy at the College for Jewish 
Studies, Chicago, from 1939 to 1942, and was on the staff and 
later editor in chief of Coronet magazine from 1942 to 1961. He 
was a founder of the Society of Jewish Bibliophiles. From 1962 
Bamberger was professor of intellectual history and assistant 
to the president of the Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute 
of Religion in New York. His collection of Spinoziana was con- 
sidered to be the finest private collection of its kind. 

Bamberger’s main interest in the field of Jewish phi- 
losophy centered on Moses *Mendelssohn (Moses Mendels- 
sohns geistige Gestalt (1929) and “Moses Mendelssohns Begriff 
vom Judentum,’ in: Wissenschaft des Judentums im deutschen 
Sprachbereich, ed. by K. Wilhelm (1967), 521ff.), and he edited 
three volumes of the bicentenary edition of Mendelssohn's 
writings (1929-32; cf. also Denkmal der Freundschaft (1929), 
and Living Legacy (1963), 86ff.). Other philosophers to whom 
he devoted studies were Spinoza (sBB, 5 (1961), 9ff.); Maimo- 
nides (Das System des Maimonides, 1935); Julius Guttmann 
(Philosopher of Judaism, 1960; also in German in: Deutsches 
Judentum, Aufstieg und Krise (1963), 85-119); and Leo Baeck 
(The Man and the Idea, 1958). Bamberger edited Die Lehren 
des Judentums (3 vols., 1928-30, together with S. Bernfeld); 
Juedische Gestalten und ihre Zeit (1936); Das Buch Zunz (1931; 
cf. also Zunz’s Conception of History in PAAJR, 1941); and an 
anthology of ancient Jewish aphorisms (Books Are the Best 
Things, 1962). 
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and therefore one must go to the manuscripts. Consequently 
he showed that between the grammar of mishnaic Hebrew 
and biblical Hebrew there were far greater differences than 
had been thought up to his time. 

His achievements were no less in the field of criticism. 
Yalon wrote about scholars who were fixed in their views 
which were based on past and dated scientific methods. Out- 
spoken and very sharp in his criticisms, Yalon showed great 
courage in his attack. His critical activity was admirable for 
he persisted in it knowing that it would have little effect. Only 
toward the end of his life he realized that his teachings, and 
not those of his rivals, had triumphed in the research of He- 
brew linguistics in Israel. To the public at large Yalon was 
known mainly as the scholar who had vocalized the six books 
of the *Mishnah (with a commentary by H. *Albeck, 1952-58, 
1958-592). Yalon did not aim at a pure scientific vocalization 
which would reflect the original form, but at times he even left 
the faulty vocalization which had become sanctioned through 
the acceptance of all the communities for many generations. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sefer Hanokh Yalon (1963), 9-50; Y. Kutscher, 
in: Haaretz (April 13, 1962, March 27, 1970, March 30, 1971). 


YALOW, ROSALYN SUSSMAN (1921- ), U.S. medical 
physicist and Nobel laureate in physiology or medicine. Ya- 
low was born in New York and received her B.A. from Hunter 
College (1941) and M.S. and Ph.D. in nuclear physics from the 
University of Illinois under the direction of Maurice Gold- 
haber (1945). After teaching at Hunter (1946-50), she started 
her long association with the Bronx Veterans Administration 
Hospital. She set up the radioisotope service over the period 
1950-70 and became head of the nuclear medicine service 
(1970-80), senior medical investigator (1972-92) and director 
of the Solomon A. Berson Research Laboratory (1973-92). She 
was also appointed research professor (1968-74) and distin- 
guished service professor (1974-79) in the department of med- 
icine of the affiliated Mt. Sinai School of Medicine. Yalow was 
professor at large at Albert Einstein College of Medicine and 
Yeshiva University (1979-85) and chairperson of the depart- 
ment of clinical science at Montefiore Hospital in the Bronx 
(1980-85). She was professor emeritus from 1985 and Solo- 
mon A. Berson Distinguished Professor at Large at Mt. Sinai 
School of Medicine from 1986. Her collaboration with Solo- 
mon Berson began in 1950 and lasted until his death in 1972. 
They developed the technique of radioimmunoassay which 
became the standard method of measuring small amounts 
of peptide hormones and other substances in blood and tis- 
sues for research and routine clinical purposes, and they es- 
tablished the basic principles of subsequent immunoassays. 
Throughout her career she made major contributions to stud- 
ies of hormones and especially insulin in health and disease. 
Yalow was awarded the Nobel Prize for this work (1977) jointly 
with Roger Guillemin and Andrew Schally. Her other honors 
include the Gairdner Award (1971), the inaugural Hagedorn 
Memorial Lecture (1973), membership in the U.S. National 
Academy of Sciences (1975), and the Lasker Award for Basic 
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Medical Science (1976). Yalow was an early advocate and role 
model for women’s right to pursue a career in science. 


[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


YALTA, city and port in the Crimea, Russia. The winter pal- 
ace of the czar’s family, Livadiya, was situated near the town 
and as a result Jewish residence was restricted. From 1837 to 
1860 Jews were forbidden to live there at all. Between 1860 
and 1893 the prohibition was lifted, but from 1893 only those 
Jews who were registered as inhabitants or those with rights 
to reside anywhere in Russia were authorized to remain there. 
The others, including sick persons who had been sent there 
for convalescence, were expelled. In 1897 there were 1,025 Jews 
(approximately 8% of the total population) in Yalta. By 1926 
their numbers had increased to 2,353 (6.2%). With the Ger- 
man occupation of Crimea at the end of 1941, the Jews who 
had remained in the town were concentrated in a ghetto and 
on Dec. 16-17, 1941, about 1,500 people were murdered. 

By 2005, Yalta had a Jewish community center and a 
charity center called Hesed Naftul. In 2004, for the first time 
in 80 years, a Sefer Torah was brought to the town by a group 
of rabbinical students. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Merder fun Felker (1945). 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


YALTA (fourth century c.£.), wife of Nahman (d. 320) and 
daughter of the Exilarch (Kid. 70a). When Nahman enter- 
tained prominent scholars he would ask them to send her their 
greetings. On one occasion he asked Rav Judah, a prominent 
contemporary, who was visiting him on a legal matter, to send 
her greetings. Judah objected, however, quoting successive 
statements in the name of Samuel as to the impropriety of hav- 
ing associations with women. Yalta thereupon sent a message 
to her husband: “Settle his case before he makes you appear 
like any ignoramus” (ibid., 7oa-b). On another occasion, when 
her husband was entertaining *Ulla, and the latter stubbornly 
refused to send her any wine of the cup over which he had re- 
cited a blessing, she reportedly broke 400 jars of wine in her 
anger (Ber. 51b). She also apparently had a sharp tongue, and 
commented on his refusal, “Gossip comes from peddlers and 
vermin from rags,’ i.e., what can you expect from a man like 
that? (ibid.). When dissatisfied with the ruling of one rabbi 
she appealed to another, apparently concealing from him the 
fact that she had already consulted one (Nid. 20b). She once 
said to her husband, “The Torah has permitted something of 
a similar taste for everything it has forbidden; I would like to 
eat meat in milk,’ whereupon he told the butcher to give her 
roasted udder (Hul. 109b). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 757f. 


[Harry Freedman] 
YAMIM NORATM (Heb. 0°81) 072°; “Days of Awe”), a term 


applied to the period from the first day of *Rosh Ha-Shanah 
until the *Day of Atonement and more particularly to these 
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two festivals. This period is more commonly referred to as the 
*Ten Days of Penitence. Yamim Nora’im is also the title of a 
compilation on the subject by S.Y. *Agnon. 


YAMMIT REGION. 

Upbuilding 

Of all the new regions whose development was projected af- 
ter the 1967 Six-Day War, the northeast corner of Sinai ini- 
tially appeared to be the least promising. This was the Rafiah 
Salient, which later became known as the Yammit Region, an 
area whose thick dune cover gave it the aspect of a typical des- 
ert. With a scant rainfall of 5-8 inches per year, it was obvious 
that water for development purposes would have to be taken 
from Israel’s scanty supply. Prospects for future settlement 
seemed poor. The region was inhabited by several thousand 
semi-sedentary bedouin, who eked out their livelihood from 
flocks of sheep and goats, some date-palm groves and rhicinus 
bush plantations, and small vegetable plots in the depressions 
between shore dunes. Occasionally they supplemented their 
income by selling quails, which they caught along the shore 
during the season of migratory flight. 

However, Israel's ruling party at the time, the Alignment 
Party, felt the necessity of creating a barrier in this region be- 
tween Egypt and the Gaza Strip, even though in principle they 
were not opposed to the return of territories for peace. For 
this reason, it was decided to develop the area. 

Once construction was begun, Yammit soon proved its 
superiority to other regions of settlement, in several respects: 
The sand dunes were found to be well suited to drip irriga- 
tion farming, and the mild climate was beneficial to crops. The 
water supply was augmented by a shallow coastal aquifer, al- 
though it was still necessary to obtain water from Israel’s na- 
tional carrier. It therefore became possible to plan for a larger 
area of cultivation and a larger population than were originally 
envisaged. The fine beaches were a tourist attraction. Moshe 
Dayan, among others, suggested developing Yammit as Israel’s 
third Mediterranean seaport, and industrial firms considered 
the possibilities for establishing various enterprises. The plan- 
ning authorities also intended substantial improvements for 
the local Bedouin as well. Yammit was also blueprinted as a 
favorable inflow site for the projected Mediterranean—Dead 
Sea saltwater canal. 

By 1977, the year of Sadat’s peace initiative, the town of 
Yammit had over 2,000 inhabitants and was growing fast. By 
1981, another 2,000 were living nearby, in the rural center of 
Avshalom, the kibbutzim Sufah and Holit, and the moshavim 
Dikla, Haruvit (Tarsag), Neot Sinai, Netiv haAsarah, Nir Avra- 
ham, Peril, Sadot, Talme Yosef and Ugdah. Several more set- 
tlements were in the planning stage, and reclamation work by 
JNE crews was under way. Over 12,000 dunams were under 
irrigation. Roses, carnations and other flowers were being cul- 
tivated in more than 200 greenhouses, as well as under light 
cover and in open fields. Citrus groves, vineyards and orchards 
of tropical fruit such as mangoes were flourishing. The settlers 
tended vegetables, principally out-of-season winter crops, 
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both in greenhouses and in the open. Their fruit and flowers 
found a ready market in Europe. Scientists contributed their 
expertise in the areas of water usage, new equipment, con- 
struction of greenhouses, seed selection, etc., thus enhancing 
Israel’s reputation for agricultural research. Moshav Sadot, 
with 70 families and a population of over 350, was one of sev- 
eral settlements which greatly increased their farm produc- 
tion by employing bedouin laborers. They incurred criticism 
from the Moshav Movement and Labor circles in general for 
this step, which was seen as a departure from their ideologi- 
cal principles and an inducement to outside Arabs to settle 
nearby and swell the region’s non-Jewish population. A mod- 
ern, well-equipped regional school was established near Sa- 
dot, and Yammit also established educational facilities. In the 
south of the region, the Etam military airport was considered 
the most advanced of its kind. 


To the Evacuation 

Even after Sadat’s visit to Jerusalem, it was generally felt that 
everything possible should be done to retain the Yammit Re- 
gion. The Likkud government later agreed to suspend the es- 
tablishment of new Yammit Region settlements while continu- 
ing to develop those already in existence. This was done as a 
gesture to Egypt and the U.S. But Egypt adamantly insisted 
on a return to the pre-1948 borders, and the 1978 Camp David 
Accords dashed any hope that Egypt would permit the settlers 
to remain in Sinai after it was returned to her. In the Knesset 
discussion on Camp David, both the Likkud coalition and 
the Alignment opposition defined the evacuation of the area 
as Israel's most painful concession, but most held it to be an 
unavoidable step in the peace process. (There were, however, 
dissenters in both parties, and in the religious and nationalist 
parties as well.) Among certain circles the hope was expressed 
that something might occur in the two-and-a-half years re- 
maining before the set evacuation date, which would prevent 
the evacuation of the Sinai settlements, without, however, in- 
terrupting the peace process. Begin decreed that everything 
should proceed normally in the region until the very last day. 
In July 1981 the chairman of the Knesset Security and Foreign 
Committee, Moshe Arens, expressed his reservations concern- 
ing the decision to cede northern Sinai, and in August Prime 
Minister Begin declared that Israel would have to reconsider 
the evacuation timetable if the Egyptian president continued 
to stall on renewal of talks on autonomy in Judea and Sa- 
maria. Sadat’s murder (October 6 1981) raised expectations 
among the opponents of evacuation that the timetable might 
be postponed, but this was not the case. One week later the 
Israel government unanimously agreed to proceed with im- 
plementation of the peace treaty as planned. On October 20 
President Mubarak announced his intention of continuing the 
peace process even after Egypt had received all of Sinai. Some 
Israelis feared that the Sinai evacuation would set a precedent 
affecting all the administered regions, but others felt that it was 
a conciliatory step that could win Western and Egyptian ac- 
ceptance of a continued Israeli presence in Sinai. 
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These speculations disrupted plans for the orderly liq- 
uidation of property in Sinai, with minimal losses to the set- 
tlers and the State. They also hampered plans for developing 
the Pithat Shalom (Peace Salient) area in the northwestern 
Negev, to where most of the Yammit villages were due to be 
transferred. 

It was generally accepted that the settlers should be com- 
pensated for the time, money and pioneering efforts that they 
had invested in the Yammit area. Furthermore, it was hoped 
that generous remuneration would encourage them to found 
new settlements elsewhere in Israel. But as a result of the un- 
certainty surrounding the actual evacuation of Yammit, costs 
soared and negotiations were protracted. Moreover, opinions 
differed as to the extent and nature of the compensation, and 
the amount to be deducted for income tax. The government 
offered advance payment to the settlers to enable them to 
prepare in good time for their new lives elsewhere, and after 
much controversy, the Knesset adapted the Compensation 
Law on March 30, 1982. 

More serious was the struggle with the “League for Pre- 
venting the Sinai Retreat” (also known as “Maoz”). At its core 
were *Gush Emunim and the Ha-Tehiyyah Party (an extreme 
nationalist political party), but it had many other sympathiz- 
ers, including some within the government. In May 1979, when 
Ne®ot Sinai (the settlement closest to El-Arish) was handed 
over to Egypt six months in advance as a goodwill gesture, 
volunteers from the League joined local settlers in protesting 
the move and clashed violently with Israeli soldiers who were 
sent to remove them. 

Maoz initiated the founding of new settlements in the 
westernmost part of the area. Haruvit was established at the 
time when the Knesset was endorsing the Camp David Agree- 
ment, Azmonah in 1980, Hazar Adar in December 1981, and 
Maoz ha-Yam as late as January 1982. Groundbreaking cer- 
emonies were attended by many sympathizers, including 
some from the Labor Party. These gatherings, although un- 
authorized, were permitted to take place. The movement 
also occupied houses left by settlers who had returned to the 
“Green Line” (the original boundaries of the State of Israel). 
Ha-Tehiyyah demanded a plebiscite on evacuation, and the 
League's nationwide street poll claimed to have collected 
700,000 signatures. More volunteer “nuclei” were created in 
Yammit, Talme Yosef, and Nir Avraham, with the number of 
“squatters” mounting to 200, and later 350 families. However, 
not all the veteran settlers welcomed their presence and there 
were cases of blows and quarrels. Government reaction was 
divided between those who demanded a forceful reaction and 
those who advised moderation. 

At the end of February 1982 the army set up road blocks 
to prevent all but genuine inhabitants from entering the area. 
Defense Minister Ariel Sharon declared March 1 to be the 
evacuation date, instructing the army to refrain from using 
violence under any circumstances. The Yammit and Merhav 
Shelomo regions were pronounced military zones. Tension 
rapidly mounted, the inhabitants staged a demonstration of 
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passive resistance to the army, and supporters in Israel de- 
clared hunger strikes. Evacuation was postponed until April 1, 
but permission was obtained for the settlers to remain for the 
Passover holiday. 

On April 19, the army began to remove the resisting set- 
tlers and Maoz militants. Rabbi Meir Kahane, leader of the 
Jewish Defense League, rushed from New York to Yammit, 
where some of his followers were threatening to commit sui- 
cide in their bunker rather than comply with the army. He 
managed persuade them to leave. From April 23, all remain- 
ing buildings and installations were systematically reduced 
to rubble and then flattened, and roadways were torn up. Re- 
sistance eventually petered out with no serious clashes. The 
last Israelis departed on April 25, and by April 26, 1982, all of 


Sinai was in Egyptian hands. 
[Efraim Orni (274 ed.)] 


YAMPOLSKY, BERTA (1934-_ ), choreographer and artis- 
tic director of the Israel Ballet. Born in Paris to Russian par- 
ents, Yampolsky immigrated at a young age with her family to 
Israel. She studied with Valentina Archipova Grossman and 
Mia *Arbatova and continued her studies at London's Royal 
Ballet. She and her husband, Hillel Markman, were leading 
soloists in many dance companies all over the world and re- 
turned to Israel in 1964. In 1967, the husband-and-wife team 
established the Israel Ballet. As its choreographer, she pro- 
duced dramatic ballets, abstract and contemporary in the neo- 
classical style. In 1977, in Santiago, Chile, she was awarded the 
prize for the best foreign choreographer for her work entitled 
Dvorak Variations. She created most of the dances for the com- 
pany, including The House of Bernarda Alba (1978), Carmen 
(1980), Untitled (1981), Mendelssohn Concerto (1982), Opus 
1 (1983), The Nutcracker (1985), Two by Two (1989), Harmo- 
nium (1989), a full-length version of Romeo and Juliet (1989), 
Valse Mephisto (1992), Gurre Lieder (1996), Ecstasy (1998), 
and Medea (1999). The repertoire of the company includes a 
number of works by George Balanchine, as well as works by 
Roberto Lazzini, Heinz Spoerli, Roberto Trinchero, and the 
renowned work of John *Cranko, Onegin. 

In 1998, she received the Minister of Education and Cul- 
ture Lifework in Dance Award. In 2004 the company num- 
bered 35 dancers, most of them Israeli-born, some immi- 
grants from the former U.S.S.R. and the rest from Western 
countries. The troupe performed in Israel and at major dance 
festivals abroad. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Eshel, in: Israel Dance Quarterly, 7 (De- 
cember 1995), 12-20; idem, in: Dance Today - The Dance Magazine 


of Israel, 2 (July 2000), 85-93. 
[Ruth Eshel (2™4 ed.)] 


YANG-CHOU (formerly Wei-yang), city in Kiangsu prov- 
ince, China. It had connections with the Jewish community 
of *Kaifeng. A few scattered references to Jewish and Chinese 
individuals from Yang-chou are found in the Chinese stele in- 
scriptions of the Kaifeng Jews, dating from 1489 and 1512, and 
several Chinese officials from Yang-chou helped in the prepa- 
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ration of these inscriptions. A member of the Kaifeng Chin 
family had his home in Yang-chou, but he donated “a copy of 
the Scriptures of the Way [Tao], and set up the second gate- 
way” in the Kaifeng synagogue. The oral tradition of the ex- 
istence of a sizeable community and even of a synagogue in 
Yang-chou cannot be corroborated. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W.C. White, Chinese Jews, pt. 2 (19667), 27, 


42, 46, 47. 
[Rudolf Loewenthal] 


YANKOWICH, LEON RENE (1888-1975), U.S. jurist. Born 
in Romania, he went to the U.S. in 1907. In 1927 he was ap- 
pointed to the Superior Court bench in Los Angeles County, 
California, and in 1935 he became a judge of the Federal Dis- 
trict Court. He sponsored social legislation for women, was 
an authority on the law of libel, and as judge became famous 
for liberal decisions in favor of illegitimate children and in fa- 
vor of the federal government's claim of mineral lands against 
the claims of Standard Oil Co. of California. 


[Milton Ridvas Konvitz (24 ed.)] 


YANNATI, or Yannai Rabbah (the Great), early third cen- 
tury Palestinian amora. It seems highly likely that the late 
“tanna” Yannai, who is mentioned in Avot 4:14, and Tosefta 
Sanhedrin 2:5, is to be identified with the early amora Yan- 
nai (S. Friedman, Language and Terminology in Talmudic 
Literature). According to a genealogical scroll found in Jeru- 
salem, Yannai was descended from the high priest, Eli (Ty, 
Taan. 4:2, 68a). Yannai transmitted some halakhic rulings in 
the name of Judah ha-Nasi (TJ, Hag. 3:2, 79b), but his main 
teacher was Hiyya, whom he consulted in difficult cases, and 
who predicted that Yannai would one day to be a leader in 
Israel (TJ, Dem. 7:1, 26a). Yannai’s daughter married a son of 
Hiyya (Ket. 62b), and he also had a son, Simeon (TJ, MK 2:2, 
81a). Though Yannai is recorded in one place as having prayed 
in Sepphoris (TJ. Ber. 4:6, 8c), Halevi maintains that he al- 
ways lived in Akbara in Upper Galilee. There he established 
an academy (TJ, Er. 8:4, 25a), where his pupils lived as a fam- 
ily and tilled the land in addition to their studies (Ty, Shev. 
8:6, 38b). The rulings of the academy of Yannai are frequently 
quoted in the Talmud. His best known pupils were *Oshaiah 
(Ket. 79a), *Aibu (Kid. 19a), and above all, Johanan and Resh 
Lakish, who transmitted many of his halakhic decisions (Ty, 
Kil. 8:1, 31b; BK 52a and 115a; et al.). After his death his pupils 
turned to Yohanan for guidance (TJ, Shev. 8:6, 38b). Yannai 
was noted as both a halakhist and an aggadist. An important 
principle enunciated by Yannai has become part of the general 
Jewish outlook: danger may not be incurred in the expecta- 
tion of a miracle (Shab. 32a). He counseled submission to the 
ruling power (Zev. 102a), and permitted the fields to be sown 
in the sabbatical years (regarding its force as only rabbinical) 
to meet the government'’s heavy taxation (Sanh. 26a). He also 
ruled leniently with regard to tithing (Bm 87bf.). 

Yannai was a wealthy man (Kid. 11a), owning an orchard 
(MK 12b) and vineyards (BB 14a). He was very charitable and 
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at one time, for certain religious reasons, declared the fruit of 
his orchard free to all for one year (MK 12b). His sensitivity to 
the feelings of the poor is indicated in his dictum, “Better not 
to give charity at all, than to shame the recipient by giving it to 
him in public” (Hag. 5a). He compared the man who studies 
without fear of God to one who makes his door before erect- 
ing the building (Shab. 31b). The commandments would re- 
tain their validity, he held, even after the *Resurrection of the 
Dead (Nid. 61b). According to a tradition in the Babylonian 
Talmud, in his last testament he enjoined his children not to 
bury him in white, lest his place be among the wicked and he 
would appear like a bridegroom amid mourners, nor in black, 
lest his place be amid the righteous, and he would appear like 
a mourner amid bridegrooms (Shab. 1144). 

Apart from Yannai the Great, there were several other 
amoraim of this name. Since the name is often given with- 
out patronymic or title, it is not always clear to whom it re- 
fers. Yannai b. Ishmael, a Palestinian amora of the late third 
century, is mentioned several times. Laws are quoted in his 
name concerning liturgy (Taan. 14a) and in several aggadic 
passages, one concerning the tragic victims of Bethar (Git. 58a) 
and others dealing with biblical themes (BM 86b). A general 
plea for tolerance may be read into the reply he attributes to 
Abrahams visitors, who, when he invited them to wash their 
feet (Gen. 18:4), rebuked him: “Do you take us for Arabs who 
worship the dust of their feet? Ishmael (who does likewise) 
has already issued from you” (BM 86b). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 758-64 ff.; Frankel, Mevo, 
103a-104a; Bacher, Pal Amor; Weiss, Dor, 3 (19044), 45f; Halevy, 
Dorot, 2 (1923), 273-80; H. Albeck, Mavo la-Talmud (1969), 161f. 


[Benjamin Cohen] 


YANNAI, liturgical poet, one of the principal representatives 
of the old Palestinian piyyut. 


References to Yannai in the Sources 

Yannai is first mentioned in *Kirkisani’s Kitab al-Anwar (be- 
ginning of the tenth century) once, together with Eleazar (i.e., 
*Kallir) and Phinehas, as a composer of Hebrew hymns, and 
in two other places as an authority on religious law. Kirkisani 
mentions that *Hai (b. David), head of the Pumbedita acad- 
emy, and his father, after having found rabbinical sources for 
all but two rules in *Anan’s Karaite code of law, finally found 
these in Yanai’s Hazzanah. Around the same time *Saadiah 
names the following among the “elder poets” whose verses he 
declares as models: *Yose b. Yose, Eleazar *(Kallir), *Joshua, 
and *Phinehas. An anonymous manual of poetry from Saa- 
diah’s circle cites poems by the “famous Yannai” as the exam- 
ple of rhymed prose. An anonymous poem of similar prov- 
enance, and the grammarian *Yehudi b. Sheshat (second 
half of the tenth century), name Yannai and Kallir in succes- 
sion. *Gershom b. Judah (Meor ha-Golah) states that Yannai, 
whom he cites as one of the earliest authors, composed kero- 
vot for all weekly Torah portions. Finally, ina Hebrew manu- 
script (Munich, Ms. 69) and in a liturgical work of Ephraim 
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of Bonn, Yannai is named as Kallir’s teacher. Ephraim adds 
that in “Lombardy” (i.e., Italy), Yannai’s hymn “Onei Pitrei 
Rahmatayim’” is not recited because he was considered to be 
Kallir’s murderer: he supposedly put a scorpion in his pupil’s 
sandal, thus causing his death. 


Rediscovery of Yannai’s Works in the Genizah 

Yannai is not mentioned in later literature; modern research 
made his name and works known again. The scholars who first 
engaged in research on Yannai had only fragments of a kerovah 
(“Onei Pitrei Rahamatayim”) and a piyyut (“Az Rov Nissim”) 
from the Passover Haggadah as material (it was later discov- 
ered that this piyyut was part of the kerovah). Yannai’s person- 
ality was brought into new light only in the 20" century with 
the discovery and publication of Cairo *Genizah fragments. In 
1901 S.H. Wertheimer published two poems attributed to Yan- 
nai (Ginzei Yerushalayim, 2 (1901), 18b). In 1903 S. Poznariski 
found a list of books where the Hazzanah of Yannai is men- 
tioned as a special work (jQr, 15 (1903), 77, no. 12). Davidson's 
publications opened new horizons for research into Yannai. 
In 1910 he found a Genizah fragment with quotations and be- 
ginnings of poems from the “Mahzor Yannai”; this established 
the existence of a greater poetic work of Yannai’s. In 1919 he 
found in some Greek-Hebrew genizah, fragment palimpsests 
(published by F.C. Burkitt in Fragments of the Book of Kings 
(1897), and by C. Taylor in Hebrew-Greek Cairo Genizah Pa- 
limpsests, 1900) some of Yannai’s kerovot which were thought 
lost, and which he later published with notes by L. Ginzberg 
(Mahzor Yannai (1919)). In 1928 Davidson found - following 
a suggestion by Brody — three other poems by Yannai among 
the Genizah fragments in the Bodleian Library: he published 
them in Genizah Studies (vol. 3, 1928). Paul Kahle published, 
in the Masoreten des Westens (1927; 24-27 (Heb. part) with 
Ger. translation, 59-66), two poems that had already been 
published as anonymous in 1898-99, with supralinear (Pal- 
estinian) vocalization, which he recognized as Yannai’s. Apart 
from that, Kahle found some Genizah fragments in Cambridge 
(Taylor-Schechter Collection) and in Leningrad/St. Petersburg 
(Collection of the Archimandrite Antonin), which also con- 
tained kerovot by Yannai and which were in part published by 
M. Kober (1929). Many more texts by Yannai were identified 
by J. Schirmann in the large Genizah collections especially 
in Cambridge in 1931 and 1932. They were photographed for 
the Archives of the Berlin Institute for Research of Hebrew 
Poetry, together with thousands of other Genizah fragments. 
M. Zulay discovered many more unknown texts by Yannai 
among the fragments and collected all Yannai’s works known 
to him, in a critical edition (1938). Zulay, more than any other 
researcher, was interested in Yannai, and apart from important 
text editions, also conducted intensive research into Yannai’s 
language. J. Mann (1940), S. Widder (1941), I. Sonne (1944), 
Zulay himself (1947), A. Diez-Macho (1955), and A. Murtonen 
(1958) published important additions to Zulay’s preceding 
work. Among the most recent publications of Yannai’s poetry, 
it is worth mentioning J. Yahalom’s (1978), and above all the 
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edition of Z.M. Rabinowitz (1985-87), with the additions and 
comments of N.M. Bronznick (2000). 


Yannai’s Kerovot 

Davidson established already in his first publication the 
scheme of the structure of Yannai’s kerovot, which with some 
modifications is still valid. (It is doubtful that Yannai invented 
the special structure of the kerovah; its regular and rather 
complicated features make a slow evolution probable.) This 
type of kerovah served as the model for all his successors, al- 
though they differ in many details. Yannai wrote essentially 
two kinds of kerovot: 

(1) The kedushta, a poem for the Sabbath Shaharit (morn- 
ing service) based on the first three benedictions of the Ami- 
dah and dealing with the biblical portion of each Sabbath. The 
third kedushta contains Yannai’s name in an acrostic; it also 
alludes to the haftarah of the relevant biblical portion; 

(2) The shivata, for the Musafand the eve of Sabbaths and 
festivals, based on seven benedictions of the Amidah (the first 
three and the last three being always included). 


Yannai’s Dates 

A close relationship between the older Palestinian Midrashim 
and Yannai’s poetry can be established by numerous paral- 
lels in content and style. It cannot be determined, however, 
whether the Midrashim influenced his poetry, or whether 
both, belonging to approximately the same period, represent 
the same spirit in somewhat different forms. It is difficult to 
accept Yannai’s compact style with its many allusions to clas- 
sical sources as his own creation. Between Yannai and *Yose 
b. Yose — his only predecessor known by name - there is a 
linguistic disparity which can be explained only by assuming 
several intermediary stages in language development between 
them. Furthermore, it is clear that Yannai lived some centu- 
ries before Saadiah, who already considers Yannai to belong 
to the dim past. As historical perspective was undeveloped in 
Kirkisani’s day, his reference (see above) does not prove that 
Yannai lived before Anan, but only that a later author (Hai b. 
David) found two points of Karaite law in Yannai’s work. The 
tale of Yannai’s relation to Kallir, being legendary, does not 
help in the determination of Yannai’s dates, apart from the fact 
that Kallir’s dates too are uncertain. While modern scholars 
have accepted the sixth-seventh century as a dating for Yan- 
nai, an older one (fourth-fifth century) is also possible. 


Yannai’s Provenance 

For several reasons, it is obvious that Yannai must have lived 
in Palestine. His kerovot are written according to the *trien- 
nial Palestinian cycle; only Christians are named as Israel’s 
enemies; and his name is usually spelled »2”, according to the 
usage of the Jerusalem Talmud, and not x3. Other Diaspora 
countries were not yet Jewish cultural centers and, therefore, 
cannot be taken into account. What Gershom b. Judah says of 
him (see above) has been fully confirmed by modern research. 
Yannai’s Hazzanah (Arabization of the Hebrew hazzanut, “lit- 
urgy”) must have contained kerovot to all the portions of the 
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(triennial) Palestinian cycle; used by the Palestinian com- 
munity in Cairo, it was fragmentarily preserved there in the 
Genizah. The work could have been considered as a source of 
religious law, as it contained, apart from the aggadah, much 
halakhic material. With the rapid diffusion of Kallir’s works, 
though, it became obsolete and lost its standing in literature. 

Yannai was probably the first, or one of the very first, 
to introduce into the tradition of Jewish liturgical poetry the 
rhyme and the alphabetic and nominal acrostic. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Harkavy, Zikkaron la-Rishonim ve-Gam 
la-Aharonim, 1, pt. 5 (1891), 106-9; P. Kahle, Masoreten des Westerns, 
1 (1927), 24-27, 59-66, 87 (Heb. pt.); I. Davidson (ed.), Mahzor Yan- 
nai (1919), Heb. with Eng. introd.; idem, Genizah Studies in Memory 
of Dr. Solomon Schechter, 3 (1928), 1-47, passim; Elbogen, in: JJLG, 20 
(1929), 21-69; J Mann, in: AYSLL, 46 (1929/30), 275-7; M. Zulay (ed.), 
Piyyutei Yannai li-Shema Yisrael (1933) = YMHS1; idem, “Mehkerei 
Yannai’, in: Studies of the Research Institute for Hebrew Poetry 11 
(1936), 213-391; idem (ed.), Piyyutei Yannai (1938); idem, “Iyyunei 
Lashon be-Fiyyutei Yannai,’ in: Studies of the Research Institute for He- 
brew Poetry v1 (1946), 161-248; idem, in: Semitic Studies in Memory 
of Immanuel Loew (1947), 147-57 (Heb. pt.); Lieberman, in: Sinai, 4 
(1939), 221-50; S. Widder, in: Jubilee Volume... Prof. Bernhard Heller 
(1941), 37-60 (Heb. pt.); J. Sonne, in: HUCA, 18 (1944), 199-220; A. 
Diez-Macho, in: Sefarad, 15 (1955), 287-313, 324-40; Spiegel, ibid., 
314-23 (Eng.); idem, in: YMHSI, 7 (1958), 137-43; idem, in: MEW], 74 
(1930), 94-104; Z.M. Rabinowitz, Halakhah ve-Aggadah be-Fiyyu- 
tei Yannai (196s); idem, in: Tarbiz, 38 (1969), 384-94; J. Yahalom, in: 
Leshonenu, 31 (1966/67), 211-6; N. Fried, in: Sinai, 61 (1967), 50-66; 
62 (1968), 127-62; J. Schirmann, in: Keshet v1 (1964), no. 4, p. 45-66; 
A. Mirsky, Reshit ha-Piyyut (1965), 74-85; idem, in: Schirmann Ju- 
bilee Volume (1970), 347-62; H. Yalon, Pirkei Lashon (1971), passim; 
E. Fleischer, in: Sinai, 64 (1968/69), 176-84. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
E. Fleischer, in: Hebrew Liturgical Poetry in the Middle Ages (1975), 
passim (Heb.); idem, in: Ha-Yozerot (1984), passim; J. Yahalom, A 
Collection of Geniza Fragments of Piyyute Yannai (1978); B. Chiesa, 
in: Henoch, 2 (1980), 333-48; T. Carmi, The Penguin Book of Hebrew 
Verse (1981), 215 ff.; WJ. van Bekkum, in: EOL, 27 (1983), 120-40; Z.M. 
Rabinowitz (ed.), The Liturgical Poems of Rabbi Yannai according to 
the Triennial Cycle of the Pentateuch and the Holidays (1985-87); idem 
(ed.), Mahzor Piyyutei R. Yannai la-Torah ve-la-Moadim (1985); A. 
Kor, Yannai’s Piyyutim: Evidence of the Hebrew in Erez Israel during 
the Byzantine Period (1988) (diss., Heb.); N.M. Bronznick, Piyyutei 

Yannai: Be’urim u-Ferushim im Hazgzaot Menumakot le-Tikkunim ve- 


Hashlamot (c. 2000). 
( ) [Jefim (Hayyim) Schirmann] 


YANNAI (Jannaeus), ALEXANDER (b. c. 126-76 B.C.E.), 
Hasmonean ruler of Judaea (103-76 B.c.E.), son of John Hyr- 
canus; was high priest and king. According to Josephus, Yan- 
nai was hated by his father and for this reason was forced to 
spend his childhood in Galilee. When his eldest brother, Aris- 
tobulus, inherited the high priesthood from their father, he 
was imprisoned together with other brothers and his mother 
for fear they would attempt to seize power. Upon the death of 
Aristobulus, his widow, Salome Alexandra, designated Yannai 
as the successor, and the new high priest married his sister-in- 
law, in accordance with the Jewish rite of levirate. 

Since Josephus holds that Aristobulus had already trans- 
formed the government into a kingdom, he also assumes that 
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The kingdom of Alexander Yannai, 103-76 B.c.E. Based on Zev Vilnay, 
New Israel Atlas, Jerusalem, 1968. 


Yannai inherited the kingship from him. However, Strabo’s as- 
sertion (16:2, 40) and the testimony of Aristobulus’ and Yan- 
nai’s coins may support the opinion that Aristobulus never 
was a king and that Yannai became a king only at a later stage 
of his rule. 

The political history of Judaea under Yannai may be di- 
vided into four periods. The first period extends from 103 un- 
til about the year 95. At the start of his rule, Yannai took ad- 
vantage of the dissensions inside the Ptolemaic kingdom and 
besieged one of the most impressive Ptolemaic strongholds on 
the Mediterranean coast: Ptolemais (Acco). Ptolemy Lathy- 
rus, who previously was compelled to retreat to Cyprus by 
his queen Cleopatra 111, his mother, promptly reacted. While 
leaving part of his army besieging Ptolemais, he invaded 
Judaea and defeated Yannai. The latter was saved only by 
Cleopatra’s intervention. She launched a military campaign 
against Lathyrus, took again Gaza and Ptolemais, and forced 
him to retreat again to Cyprus. Thus freed from Lathyrus’ 
threat, Yannai seems to have turned to Transjordan, perhaps 
in order to take revenge upon Lathyrus’ allies, notably The- 
odorus, the tyrant of Amathus. Yannai succeeded in conquer- 
ing Gadara in Transjordan, and Amathus. In the meantime, 
Cleopatra met her death, while Lathyrus carried on waging 
war against his brother Ptolemy Alexander. As a result, Yan- 
nai turned again to the Mediterranean coast, and this time, 
he succeeded in subduing Gaza (c. 96). By this time, he had 
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gained control of the entire coastal region from Mount Car- 
mel in the north down to the Egyptian border (with the ex- 
ception of Ashkelon). 

The second period extends roughly from c. 95 to 88. It 
seems that strengthened by his successes, Yannai assumed the 
title of king only at this stage of his rule, thus claiming to be 
free of any other political power. In any case, Yannai’s military 
policies may have overly angered the Jewish population and a 
civil war broke out, which lasted six years and whose leaders 
were probably the Pharisees. Since they were unable to defeat 
the king’s army reinforced by mercenaries, they called the Se- 
leucid overlord of Judaea, Demetrius 111, to come and fight 
against Yannai. Demetrius invaded Judaea and defeated Yan- 
nai near Shechem (89/88 B.c.z.). Taking advantage of Yannai’s 
weakness, the *Nabateans compelled him to relinquish the 
territories he previously conquered in Transjordan. 

In the aftermath of his defeat, Yannai was compelled to 
renounce the title of king. He seems to have spent the next 
three years fighting his Jewish opponents and recovering 
from his bitter defeat. Having subdued their most powerful 
stronghold, Bethoma, he made his opponents prisoners, and 
bringing them back to Jerusalem, he ordered eight hundred 
of them to be crucified. Both Josephus and Qumranic Pesher 
Nahum echo the horror of such a cruel deed. 

The last period of his rule (84-76 B.c.£.) was the cul- 
mination of his power and of the territorial expansion of his 
kingdom. Both Ptolemaic Egypt and Seleucid Syria were on 
their decline. Although he still endured attacks from Seleu- 
cids, Antiochos x11 Dionysus attempted to again subdue Ju- 
daea on his way against the Nabateans and from Nabateans 
themselves, when Aretas became the ruler of Damascus. How- 
ever, with the appearance of the Armenians under Tigranes in 
83 B.c.E., and Lathyrus’ death in 80 B.c.£., Yannai got rid of 
his old enemies and felt free to recapture most of the territory 
east of Jordan, the Decapolis and Golan. New series of coins 
were struck bearing the title of king once again. 

Yannai met his death while besieging Regev, a fortress 
east of Jordan. According to his will, the throne went to his 
widow. He left two sons, Hyrcanus and Aristobulus, the former 
nominated high priest by Alexandra, until the civil war which 
erupted after the death of their mother (67 B.c.E.). 


Yannai and the Pharisees 

Josephus on the one hand and rabbinic sources on the other 
record a number of clashes between Yannai and the Pharisees 
(e.g., Ant., 13:372-383; Kid. 66a; Sot. 47a; Sanh. 19a). However, 
according to Josephus (Ant., 13:400-404), on his death bed 
the king advised his wife to yield a certain amount of power 
to them, so that she could govern with no problems. 


Yannai and Qumran Literature 

Yannai appears at least in two Qumranic compositions. Pesher 
Nahum is indignant of the way the “Lion of Wrath” took re- 
venge of “those who seek smooth things” by hanging men 
alive after Demetrius’ unsuccessful attempt to conquer Jeru- 
salem (1Qp Nahum 1:2-8). The historical coincidence points 
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to Yannai’s deed against his opponents, mainly Pharisees (here 
surnamed “those who seek smooth things”). 

Although the king is named “Alexander Yannai” by Jose- 
phus and “Yannai the king” by rabbinic literature, his full name 
was “Alexander Jonathan” (or “Yehonathan”) as attested to by 
his coins. Therefore most scholars think a previously unknown 
prayer (49448) recalls him when speaking of “Jonathan the 
king.” The editors understood the prayer as “for the welfare 
of King Jonathan and his kingdom.” However the meaning of 
the biblical phrases quoted by the author suggests another in- 
terpretation. It is rather a call to God to arise against Jonathan 
the king so that God’s kingdom may be blessed. 

Another group of texts, mainly Pesher Habakkuk, recalls 
the way the “Wicked Priest” persecuted the “Teacher of Righ- 
teousness,’ the head of the Dead Sea sect, and his group. The 
phrase “Wicked Priest” seems to aim at the High Priest living 
in Jerusalem, contemporary of the Teacher of Righteousness. 
Thus some scholars identify this figure with Alexander Yan- 
nai, while other scholars seek to identify him with one of his 
predecessors or successors. An additional hypothesis suggests 
to understand the phrase “the Wicked Priest” as a generic sur- 
name referring to each of the Hasmonean rulers, one after the 
other. The various opinions seem to result from the supposed 
times of the Teacher of Righteousness. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Derenbourg, Hist., 95 ff; Schuerer, Hist., 
82-90, 95; A. Schalit, in: Eretz Israel, 1 (1951), 104-21; C. Rabin, in: jJs, 
7 (1956), 3-11; A. Schalit, in Theokratia, 1 (1967/59), 3-50 (Ger.); M. 
Stern, “Thrachides - Surname of Alexander Yannai in Josephus and 
Syncellus, in: Tarbiz, 29 (1959-60), 207-9 (Heb.); E. Schuerer, His- 
tory, rev. and ed. by G. Vermes, F. Millar, and M. Black, vol. 1 (1973), 
219-28; A. Negev, “The Early Beginnings of the Nabatean Realm,” in: 
PEQ (1976), 125-33; M. Stern, “Judaea and her Neighbors in the Days 
of Alexander Jannaeus,’ in: The Jerusalem Cathedra, 1 (1981), 22-46; 
A. Kasher, in: Cathedra, 41 (1986-7), 11-36 (Heb.); D.R. Schwartz, “On 
Pharisaic Opposition to the Hasmonean Monarchy,’ in: Studies in the 
Jewish Background of Christianity (1992), 46-56; E. Eshel, H. Eshel, 
and A. Yardeni, “A Qumran Composition Containing Part of Ps. 154 
and a Prayer for the Welfare of King Jonathan and his Kingdom, in: 
IEJ, 42 (1992), 199-229; E. Main, “For King Jonathan or Against? The 
Use of the Bible in 49448, in: M. Stone and E. Chazon (eds.), Bibli- 
cal Perspectives: Early Use and Interpretation of the Bible in Light of 


the Dss (1998), 113-35. 
[Emmanuelle Main (2™ ed.)] 


YARCHO, NOE (Noah; 1862-1912), Argentine physician. Yar- 
cho was one of the first to practice medicine in the settlements 
of the *Jewish Colonization Association (1cA) in Argentina. 
Born of a religious family in Slutsk, Russia, he worked for a 
while in England and in 1893 he left for Argentina, accom- 
panied by his wife, sister of the cooperativist leader Miguel 
*Sajaroff. They settled in the center of the Jewish settlements 
of Entre Rios. In 1894 Yarcho faced an exanthematic typhoid 
epidemic which exhausted the newly arrived settlers. He later 
wrote the first medical study on this disease to be published in 
Argentina. He practiced his profession with fervent idealism, 
striving to give spiritual as well as physical help to the Jewish 


and native settlers of the vast region. 
[Lazaro Schallman] 
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YARDENAH (Heb. 3377°), moshav in northern Israel, 
7 mi. (12 km.) N.E. of Beth-Shean, affiliated with Tenw’at ha- 
Moshavim. Yardenah was founded in the framework of the 
“town to country movement” in 1952 by laborers originating 
from Iraqi Kurdistan. The moshav, with 370 inhabitants in 
1968, was outstanding among the Jewish settlements for the 
large size of its families. Ever since its founding Yardenah suf- 
fered from enemy attack and, in the period after the *Six-Day 
War (1967), came under particularly frequent and heavy shell- 
ing from Jordanian artillery from beyond the border. Inten- 
sive field crops, especially cotton, constituted the prominent 
farming branch. In 2002 Yardenah’s population was 439. The 
name is derived from the nearby Jordan River. 


[Efraim Orni] 


YARIM, town in the central mountains of *Yemen, about 60 
miles (100 km.) south of *San‘a on the way to Ta‘izz, built on a 
2,400 m high plateau and dominated by the massif of nearby 
Mount Sumarrah, which rises to about 3,000 m. Yarim is rich 
in historical sites, including Himyari. In antiquity, the Yarim 
area was the core of the state of Himyar, which ruled over 
much of southern *Arabia from about 115 B.C.E. to 575 C.E. The 
Himyari capital was Zafar, about 10 miles (15 km.) south of 
Yarim. In the geonic period there existed in Yarim an impor- 
tant community which contributed to the Babylonian acad- 
emies. One of the last geonim complained to two inhabitants 
of Yarim that their townspeople had stopped sending contri- 
butions to the academy and demanded that what was legally 
owing to the academies be sent to him. There is no further 
record of Jews in Yarim until the 18" century, when the trav- 
eler *Niebuhr makes a parenthetical reference to them. He 
writes that when, in 1763, the grave of one of his fellow trav- 
elers, who had been buried in Yarim, was desecrated, the Jews 
were forced to see to his reburial, since they had to perform 
all lowly tasks. During the last generation before the emigra- 
tion to Israel, the 100-family Jewish community dwelt in a 
separate neighborhood, with four synagogues. Their leader 
was R. Hayyim Qafih, whose father Mussa Qafih functioned 
as the regional governor under the Ottoman Turks, entitled to 
judge Jews as well as Muslims. Some of the Jews were whole- 
sale traders, but most of them were craftsmen: weavers, iron- 
smiths, cobblers, potters, and carpenters. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Goitein, in: Tarbiz, 31 (1961/62), 361; C. 
Niebuhr, Travels through Arabia..., 1 (17997), index; Y. Tobi, “The 
Jewish Community in Yemen,’ in Y. Tobi, Moreshet Yehudei Teiman 


(1977), 101-2. 
[Yosef Tobi (2"4 ed.)] 


YARIV (Rabinowitz), AHARON (1920-1994), Israeli soldier 
and politician. Yariv was born in Riga, Latvia, and immigrated 
to Erez Israel with his parents in 1935. He joined the *Haganah 
in 1938 and in World War 11 served in the Palestinian units of 
the British army and with the Jewish Brigade. 

On the outbreak of the War of Independence he was ap- 
pointed deputy-commander of the Alexandroni Brigade and 
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subsequently commander of the Carmeli Brigade. He was later 
appointed head of operations of the Israel Defense Forces and 
from 1954 to 1956 headed the newly formed Staff School of the 
Army. In January 1964, he was appointed chief of military in- 
telligence, a position he held until his release from the army 
in 1972 when he was appointed adviser to the prime minister 
on the war against terrorism abroad, serving in that capacity 
until 1973. On the outbreak of the Yom Kippur War he was 
appointed assistant to the chief of staff, and headed the ne- 
gotiations for the disengagement of forces with Egypt on the 
Cairo-Suez road. Elected to the Eighth Knesset on behalf of 
the Israel Labor Party he was appointed minister of commu- 
nications in the government of Golda Meir in March 1974 and 
minister of information in the government of Yitzhak Rabin 
in June of that year, but resigned in January 1975. 


YARKON or ME-YARKON (Jarkon; Heb. Ji7?7?[1] 7), river 
on the border of the tribe of Dan, which is described as pass- 
ing Bene-Berak, Gath-Rimmon, and “Me-Jarkon, and Rak- 
kon, with the border over against Joppa” (Josh. 19:45-46). The 
majority of scholars, regarding the form Rakkon as a hap- 
lography, identify the Yarkon mentioned there with the river 
known in Arabic as Nahr al-‘Awja, the second largest source 
of water in Israel. The Yarkon rises from the vicinity of Tell 
Aphek (Ra’s al-‘Ayn), approximately 8 mi. (13 km.) from the 
sea, and after describing a bow to the north, falls into the sea 
at Tel Aviv, after a course of approximately 16 mi. (26 km.). It 
receives several tributaries, of which the Nahal Natuf (Wadi 
Deir (Dayr) Ballit), from the north, and the Nahal Aijalon 
(Wadi al-Musra), from the south, are the largest. At present, 
the river is barred by a sandy spit, but in ancient times it was 
navigable for a certain length. This explains the existence of an 
ancient port and storage center at Tell Qasile, approximately 
2 mi. (3 km.) inland, on the northern bank of the river. 

The name Yarkon is derived from the root yarok (“green”), 
which refers to the color of its waters. According to Greek leg- 
end, it was in the waters of this river that Perseus washed his 
sword after killing the dragon and liberating Andromeda on 
the rocks before Jaffa; therefore, at certain seasons, its waters 
run red. This fact is explained by the red soil (hamra’) through 
which the Yarkon runs. In the Mishnah (Par. 8:10), it is re- 
ferred to as Me-Puga, the waters of Pegai (the Greek name 
for Tell Aphek, from where the river rises). It is listed in the 
Talmud (BB 74b) and elsewhere as one of the four rivers of the 
Holy Land; due to its swampy origin, its waters were unus- 
able for service in the Temple. As the most prominent of the 
east-west water courses passing the coastal plain, the Yarkon 
served as the boundary of the territories of Jaffa, Philistia, and 
Judea at various times. Passage over it was sufficiently diffi- 
cult to cause the course of the Via Maris to be diverted so as 
to pass Tell Aphek, a fact which explains the importance of 
this site. Alexander Yannai tried to use the line of the river as 
an obstacle to the advance of the Seleucid army southward by 
fortifying it. Remains of his fortifications have been found at 
various places in Tel Aviv. 
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In early Arab times, the Yarkon was called Nahr Abu 
Futrus, a corruption of the name *Antipatris, the city founded 
by Herod at Tell Aphek. On its banks the famous battle of al- 
Tawwahin between the Tualtinid Egyptian and the Abbasid 
troops was fought for the possession of Palestine in 885. In 
Crusader times, it was known as the “River of Jaffa” (Flum de 
Japhe), rising at the “tower of the silent springs” (Toron quod 
superiacet surdis fontibus). Even at that time it was called Nahr 
al-‘Awja (“the tortuous river”) by the Arabs, a name which the 
Crusaders corrupted to les Loges. The first accurate mapping 
of the Yarkon was made by Jacotin in 1799. In the 19‘ century, 
its basin became one of the centers of Jewish settlement, be- 
ginning with Petah Tikvah and then Bene-Berak, Ramat Gan, 
and Tel Aviv. Its waters were used for irrigation and other pur- 
poses by the settlements along its course; a project to exploit 
it for generating electricity had to be given up. The crossing 
of the Yarkon by Allenby’s army in 1917 marked the culmina- 
tion of the first British campaign in Palestine. In recent years, 
half of its waters have been diverted to irrigate the Negev, thus 
reducing its level and drying out its bed drastically. The estab- 
lishment of new settlements and industries along its course 
introduced pollutants into the water. As a result, only in the 
eastern part of the river, near its sources, is there running wa- 
ter. Its western part contains seawater. In 1988 the Yarkon Au- 
thority was established to clean up the river, and a large park, 
the Yarkon Park, was created on its western bank. However, 
the river remained polluted, and the Maccabiah tragedy of 
1997, when a bridge collapsed as the Australian contingent 
crossed it, cost people their lives due to exposure to the pol- 
luted waters of the Yarkon. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Avizur, Ha-Yarkon... (1957); B. Maisler 
(Mazar), in: Eretz-Israel, 1 (1951), 45ff.; idem, in: 1EJ, 1 (1951), 61ff., 
125ff., 194 ff.; M. Avnimelech, in: BIES, 15 (1950), 2ff; idem, in: 1EJ, 1 
(1951), 77 ££; J. Kaplan, in: B1Es, 16 (1951), 17ff. 

[Michael Avi- Yonah / Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 


YARKONAH (Heb. 43377”), moshav in central Israel, in the 
southern Sharon south of Hod ha-Sharon. Yarkonah was 
founded in 1932 by veteran farm laborers of the “illegal” im- 
migration and *Third Aliyah who, in the initial years, devel- 
oped their homesteads and farms while continuing to earn 
their livelihood as hired laborers. After the *War of Indepen- 
dence (1948), two more moshavim, Adanim and Neveh Yarak, 
were established in the neighborhood. In 1970, Yarkonah had 
110 inhabitants, in the mid-1990s the population grew to ap- 
proximately 150, and in 2002 to 272. Its farming consisted 


mainly of citrus groves. 
[Efraim Orni] 


YARKONI, YAFFA (1925- ), Israeli popular singer. Born 
in Givatayim, Yarkoni first became known during the War of 
Independence in the Hishtron military troupe, whose reper- 
toire mainly suited the salon, e.g., the tangos “Sheharhoret, 
“Habibi? and “Al Na Tomar Li Shalom, At the same time, Yar- 
koni also sang military songs such as “Bab el- Wad” Although 
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these were seen as a break with her previous style, in fact 
many songs, like “Haamini Yom Yavo, shared features of both. 
Shortly after the war, Yarkoni also became a leading singer of 
children’s songs like “Aggalah im Susah, a song that combines 
Russian and Oriental influences. Yarkoni also followed folk- 
loristic trends, especially in the masterful recordings with the 
Emanuel Zamir group. She remained a leading figure in Israeli 
popular music during the 1950s and 1960s. She performed 
the winning songs in 1965 and 1966 Israel Song Festival. In 
the 1970s she participated in several children’s song festivals. 
Around 1970 she had new successes, such as “Keshehayinu Ye- 
ladim” (1969) and “Pamela” (1971). After the early 1970s she 
recorded few new songs but did produce new versions of her 
old repertoire, many of them collected in a 5-cp compilation 
of her songs (1998). In 1998, Yarkoni was awarded Israel Prize 
for her achievements in the field of Hebrew song. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Rotem, “Yaffa Yarkoni” (www.mooma. 


com). 
[Yossi Goldenberg (24 ed.)] 


YARMOLINSKY, AVRAHM (Abraham; 1890-1975), U.S. 
literary scholar and biographer. Born in the Ukraine, Yar- 
molinsky immigrated to the U.S. in 1913. He was head of the 
Slavonic division of the New York Library (1918-55) and was 
active in stimulating Slavonic research. 

His major works include Turgenev: The Man, His Art, and 
His Age (1926); Dostoevsky, A Life (1934; republished in 1957 
as Dostoevsky, His Life and Art); and Literature under Com- 
munism (1969), a study of literary policy under Stalin after 
World War 11. He translated (with his wife Babbette *Deutsch) 
Modern Russian Poetry (1921), Contemporary German Poetry 
(1923), and Russian Poetry (1927). Yarmolinsky’s Jewish in- 
terests were reflected in his study, The Jews and Other Minor 
Nationalities Under the Soviets (1928). He also wrote Road to 
Revolution (1957) and edited an Anthology of Russian Verse, 
1812-1960 (1962). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.J. Kunitz (ed.), Twentieth Century Authors, 
first supplement (1955); H.M. Lyndenberg, in: New York Public Library 
Bulletin, 59 (March 1955), 107-32, list of works; R. Yachnin, ibid., 72 


(June 1968), 414-9, list of works 1955-67. 
[Sol Liptzin] 


YARMUK (Heb. 91727”), a confluent of the Jordan River on its 
east side. The Yarmuk is the second largest river in Erez Israel 
(after the Jordan) in volume, and the third largest in length (af- 
ter the Jordan and Nahal Paran); it is the largest river in Jor- 
dan. The etymology and meaning of the name are unknown. 
The Yarmuk is first mentioned in Hebrew in the Mishnah: 
“The waters of the Jordan and the Yarmuk are invalid because 
they are mixed waters” (Par. 8:10), i.e., it was forbidden to use 
them for sprinkling in cases of uncleanness, for which purpose 
only running water is permitted (Num. 19:17). According to 
*Estori ha-Parhi, the mixed waters in the Mishnah refer to the 
waters of Hammat-Gader, which empty into the Yarmuk (Kaf- 
tor va-Ferah, 7, ed. Luncz, p. 125) — thus the Mishnah consid- 
ered the Yarmuk as the river starting at Hammat-Gader and 
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YARON, REUVEN 


its continuation below. In the Babylonian Talmud (BB 74b) 
and Midrash Tehillim (to 24), on the other hand, the entire 
course of the river is called the Yarmuk, since it is enumer- 
ated as one of the four rivers comprising the border of Erez 
Israel. The Yarmuk appears in variant spellings in Greek and 
Latin: Pliny the Elder, in the time of the destruction of the 
Second Temple, mentions it as Hieromices (not Hieromax) 
and it appears as such on coins of Gadara; on the Peutinger 
Map it appears as Heromicas. Byzantine writers of the 8t*-11 
centuries refer to it as Hiermochthas or Thos. In Arabic the 
lower course is called Nahr al-Yarmuk and the middle course 
is called Shari‘at al-Munadira. 

On maps the upper course coincides with Wadi Zaydi, 
the longest intermittent stream joining the Yarmuk. Wadi 
Zaydi rises in the heights of Mt. Bashan and receives water 
from ephemeral streams descending from Tell al-Jayn@ and 
Tell al-Kulayb, for about 12% mi. (20 km.). In the mountains 
it contains water all year long. In the tableland it passes by 
Bozrah and Edrei, and after this point its continuation, called 
Wadi al-Madan in Arabic, contains water most of the year and 
often all year long. About 9 mi. (15 km.) northwest of Edrei 
the Madan is joined by Wadi al-Dhahab, which also descends 
from the Bashan, and 2 mi. (3 km.) after this junction a trib- 
utary with abundant and perennial water - Wadi al-Bajja - 
empties into the Dhahab. Wadi al-Bajja issues from a small 
lake and springs in Muzayib. From this junction and below, 
the Yarmuk is a perennial river even in years of drought. Af- 
ter Edrei the bed of the Yarmuk deepens and after passing the 
mouth of the Bajja it becomes a deep gorge, which is much 
lower than the plateau on both its sides. 

The tributaries to the east and west have not cut courses 
as deep as the Yarmuk and the smaller they are the higher is 
the level from which they fall to the bed of the Yarmuk. Wa- 
terfalls are thus created - in the small tributaries, right on 
the slope of the Yarmuk, and in the large tributaries, which 
have hollowed out channels as deep as the main bed, at some 
distance away. The waterfalls are especially numerous dur- 
ing heavy rains, when water also rushes down the ephemeral 
streams. The first large permanent waterfall is situated near 
Zizin north of the Yarmuk. About 3 mi. (6 km.) west of Zizin 
the Yarmuk receives the al-Shallala River, which flows from 
the south from northern Gilead near the Jabbok; it is a peren- 
nial stream for the last 12% mi. (20 km.) of its course. Then 
the al-‘Alan River flows from the Bashan plateau and joins 
Wadi al-Ihrayr (or Harir) near its mouth. In Arabic the ‘Aanl 
is called “nahr,’ i.e., a perennial stream, but this is true for only 
about 9 mi. (15 km.) of its length. The Ihrayr rises in the north- 
ern Bashan tableland near the large village of Sanamayn, and 
the network of its tributaries also extends through the north- 
ern part of Mt. Bashan. Because of its large drainage area, huge 
quantities of water rush down during torrential rains and con- 
tribute much to the flooding of the Yarmuk. 

The last large tributary of the Yarmuk is Nahr al-Ruqqad, 
which rises in northern Golan near Tell al-Shaykha and passes 
through the eastern part of the Golan. From the mouth of 
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Wadi Shallala to Hammat-Gader, the Yarmuk plain forms an 
arc to the north whose chord is about 12 mi. (19 km.) long, 
and when the lower part of the Shallala is added, a semicircle 
is formed with a diameter of about 13% mi. (22 km.). Inside 
the arc several small streams from the Gilead empty into the 
Yarmuk. From Hammat-Gader the Yarmuk flows in an east- 
erly direction, and when it enters the Jordan Valley, it turns 
southeast to follow the southern slope of the valley. As long 
as the Yarmuk is in a gorge, its bed is 56 to 63 ft. (17 to 19 m.) 
wide and only a few small sections are not affected during its 
flooding. In the Jordan Valley the bed at first is only slightly 
lower than its banks but after several hundred meters the river 
bed cuts deeply into the soft marl soil. 

A famous battle between the Byzantines and the Arabs 
was fought on the banks of the Yarmuk on Aug. 20, 636. Out- 
flanked by the Muslims from the northeast and blinded by a 
desert wind from the sandy south, the Byzantine army per- 
ished in the ravines of the river gorge; this battle decided the 
fate of Syria in favor of the Muslims. In memory of this vic- 
tory, the “Liberation Army” of Fawzi al-Kaukji in 1947 called 
itself the “Army of the Yarmuk’; it was defeated and dispersed 
in 1948 near *Mishmar ha-Emek. 

To utilize the Yarmuk’s water for irrigation by gravita- 
tion, it must be diverted before it leaves the gorge either into 
a canal extending along the eastern end of the Jordan Valley 
or into a high aqueduct. The former method was used by the 
Jordanians in 1960-62 and the latter by Jews in Jordan Valley 
settlements. In 1908 a railway line was installed through the 
Yarmuk Valley to connect Haifa with the Hejaz railway (now 
operating from Damascus to Main in Edom), but in 1948 this 
linkup with Haifa was cut and the railway’s importance ceased. 
From 1920 the Yarmuk formed the boundary between Syria 
and Jordan. Its name regularly crops in talks about a regional 
peace agreement in the Middle East, due to its importance as 
water source for Israel, Syria, and Jordan. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abel, Geog, 1 (1933), 483-4; M.G. Ionides and 
G.S. Blake, Report on the Water Resources of Transjordan (1939): N. 
Glueck, The River Jordan (1946); Avi- Yonah, Geog, 159. 

[Michael Avi-Yonah / Abraham J. Brawer / 
Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


YARON, REUVEN (1924— ), Israeli scholar of Roman and 
ancient Near Eastern law. Yaron, born in Vienna, settled in 
Palestine in 1939. He taught jurisprudence at the University 
of Aberdeen (1956-57) and in 1957 began to teach Roman 
law at the Hebrew University in Jerusalem, and subsequently 
taught ancient Near Eastern law as well (from 1962). In 1967 
he became dean of the law faculty at the Hebrew University. 
Yaron was an excellent Romanist and a leading historian of 
ancient Oriental law in the contemporary period, noted for 
his mastery of the sources and philology, methodological acu- 
men, imaginative grasp of the legal milieu of antiquity, and 
selection of fundamental topics. His work testifies to the ne- 
cessity of a background in non-Jewish legal developments for 
an understanding of Jewish ones. Yaron was appointed direc- 
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BAMBERGER, HEINRICH VON (1822-1888), Austrian 
physician and teacher. Bamberger was born in Prague and 
studied medicine there. In 1854 he was appointed special 
professor of pathology at Wuerzburg University, where he 
remained until 1872, when he became professor at the Uni- 
versity of Vienna. Bamberger became famous for his brilliant 
lectures and for his diagnostic techniques. He is especially 
known for his textbook on cardiac diseases and for his diag- 
noses of symptoms of cardiac diseases. His name was given 
to Bamberger’s disease, Bamberger’s bulbar pulse, and Bam- 
berger’s sign for pericardial effusion. He advocated the use of 
albuminous mercuric solution in the therapy of syphilis and 
reported albuminuria during the latter period of severe ane- 
mia. He also described muscular atrophy and hypertrophy. 
During the last two years of his life Bamberger was president 
of the Vienna Medical Association. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.R. Kagan, Jewish Medicine (1952), 292. 


[Suessmann Muntner] 


BAMBERGER, LOUIS (1855-1944), U.S. merchant and phi- 
lanthropist. Bamberger was born in Baltimore, Maryland. As a 
boy, he began work in a dry goods store, but while still a young 
man he moved to New York to engage in wholesale merchan- 
dising. In 1892 he and his brother-in-law, Felix Fuld, founded 
L. Bamberger and Co., a small department store, in Newark, 
New Jersey. Adopting advanced methods of merchandising 
and the latest techniques of publicity, Bamberger’s grew into 
one of the largest and most profitable American establish- 
ments. In 1929 R.H. Macy of New York took over the Bam- 
berger firm but Louis Bamberger continued to serve as presi- 
dent of the Newark store until 1939. He gave his employees a 
cooperative interest in the firm, established a pension program 
for them, and marked his own retirement by distributing cash 
gifts and annuities to workers who had been employed for a 
minimum of 15 years. Another of Bamberger’s successful en- 
terprises was the Newark radio station wor, which he built 
in the 1920s. Bamberger’s philanthropies covered a wide range 
of interests. He gave generously to Newark’s hospitals and 
Community Chest, and to the furtherance of the arts and sci- 
ences. The long list of Jewish causes and institutions to which 
he contributed included the *Jewish Theological Seminary 
of America. A charter member of the Newark Museum, and 
later its honorary president, he provided the funds for the new 
building, opened in 1926, and donated a vast quantity of art, 
archaeological, scientific, and industrial objects. Bamberger’s 
greatest philanthropic act, which he shared with his sister, 
Mrs. Felix Fuld, was a gift of $5,000,000 for the establishment 
of the Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton. He and his 
sister also contributed to the Fuld House at Princeton, which 
provided quarters for the Institute. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Newark Museum Association, Louis Bam- 
berger ... a Tribute... (1944); T. Mahoney, Great Merchants (1955), 
167-70, 194. 


[Morton Mayer Berman] 
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BAMBERGER, LUDWIG (1823-1899), German banker, 
politician, and economist; leading advocate of a gold stan- 
dard for German currency. He studied law at Heidelberg and 
practiced as an attorney in his native city of Mainz. He joined 
the revolutionary movement of 1848 and edited the republican 
newspaper Mainzer Zeitung which advocated the unification 
of Germany and democratic government. He took part in the 
insurrection of 1849, fled to Switzerland, and was condemned 
to death in absentia. When, in 1866, a general amnesty was 
declared, Bamberger returned to Germany, and entered poli- 
tics as a liberal, sitting in the German Reichstag from 1871 to 
1893. During the years of his exile in London and in Paris he 
had entered the family firm of *Bischoffsheim where he ac- 
quired considerable knowledge of finance. In 1870 he was a 
leading founding figure of the Deutsche Bank (together with 
Adelbert Delbrueck) and became one of Bismarck’s principal 
advisers on financial matters after the Franco-Prussian war 
of 1870. Later, Bamberger disagreed with Bismarck’s policy of 
protective tariffs which he considered reactionary and in 1884 
he and other followers seceded and formed the more liberal 
Freisinnige Partei. Though in opposition, he continued to ex- 
ercise great influence on legislation of economic or financial 
character. He was an enthusiastic advocate of the gold stan- 
dard and a champion of free trade and founded an associa- 
tion for its promotion. Bamberger was not a practicing Jew 
but in his memoirs he deplores German antisemitism. Stung 
by the antisemitic attacks of the German historian, Heinrich 
von Trietschke, he published a pamphlet “Deutschtum und Ju- 
dentum” which was a vigorous rejoinder. He made numerous 
contributions to political and economic literature and his ar- 
ticles in the weekly Die Nation were published in book form 
under separate titles: Wandlungen und Wanderungen in der 
Sozialpolitik (1898); Bismarck Posthumus (1899). He also pub- 
lished his collected writings in five volumes (1894-98), and his 
memoirs appeared posthumously (1899). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Zucker, Ludwig Bamberger (in Eng- 
lish, 1975); L. Gall (ed.), Die Deutsche Bank (1995); M.-L. Weber, Lud- 


wig Bamberger (in German, 1987); B. Koehler, Ludwig Bamberger (in 
German, 1999). 


[Joachim O. Ronall / Marcus Pyka (24 ed.)] 


BAMBERGER, SELIGMANN BAER (Isaac Dov ha-Levi; 
1807-1878), rabbinical scholar and leader of German Ortho- 
doxy. Born in the Bavarian village of Wiesenbronn, Bamberger 
studied at the yeshivah of Fuerth and in his native village. 
Bamberger opposed the proponents of Reform at a meeting 
of Jewish communities of Lower Franconia in 1834, and at an 
assembly of notables called by the Bavarian government in 
1836 where he represented A. *Bing, the district rabbi of Wuer- 
zburg. In 1840 he was elected to succeed Bing in the face of 
fierce opposition from the Reformers. Bamberger continued 
the local yeshivah, founded an elementary school in 1855, and 
a teachers’ training college in 1864. 

By the middle of the 19» century, the Frankfurt Jewish 
community was dominated by the Reform movement. As a 
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tor of the Jewish National and University Library, Jerusalem, 
in 1973, resigning in 1978 when he was appointed head of the 
Israel Broadcasting Authority. 

Yaron’s works in English include Gifts in Contemplation 
of Death in Jewish and Roman Law (1960); Introduction to the 
Law of the Aramaic Papyri (1961); and The Laws of Eshnunna 
(1969, 19887). His Hebrew publications include Ha-Mishpat 
shel Mismekhei Yeb (“Laws of the Elephantine Documents,’ 
1961) and Mehkarim be-Mishpat Romi (“Studies in Roman 
Law,’ 1968). 


YARON (Zinger), ZEVI (1921-1977), Zionist thinker and 
educator. Born in Rzeszow, Poland; his family moved to Bel- 
gium in 1925. He escaped alone to England in 1940, studied at 
Yeshivat Etz Hayyim in London, and at Manchester Univer- 
sity. During his stay in England he became a leading member 
of the Religious Zionist Youth Movement (Bahad), serving 
as madrikh of the Thaxted Hachsharah Farm from 1945 to 
1947 and director of the Mercaz Limud in Manchester from 
1947 to 1950. 

In 1950 he immigrated to Israel and was a founder of kib- 
butz Lavi in the Galilee, director of the cultural department of 
*Ha-Kibbutz ha-Dati from 1953 to 1957, deputy editor of the 
religious weekly Panim el Panim, and director of the religious 
section of the Youth and He-Halutz Department of the Jewish 
Agency. He also taught at the School for Overseas Students of 
the Hebrew University. 

He was a member of the Israel Interfaith Committee, 
editor of the quarterly Forum, and founder and first editor of 
Ammudim, the monthly of Ha-Kibbutz ha-Dati. His major 
work in addition to numerous articles on religion and state 
was Mishnato Shel ha-Rav Kook (‘The Teachings of Rabbi 
Kook, 1974). 


YAROSLAVSKY, YEMELYAN (Gubelman; 1878-1943), Rus- 
sian communist leader, publicist, and historian. Born in Chita, 
Yaroslavsky joined the Russian Social-Democratic Workers’ 
Party at its founding in 1898 and became a close collaborator 
of Lenin. He moved to St. Petersburg in 1903 and participated 
in the revolution of 1905. During the Bolshevik Revolution of 
1917, he was a leader of the armed uprising in Moscow and an 
active figure of the Communist Party. In 1923, he was made a 
member of the Central Committee of the Party. Yaroslavsky 
was one of Stalin’s principal supporters. In 1921, he became 
one of the three secretaries of the Party Central Committee 
and in 1934 was made a member of the strategic Party Con- 
trol Commission. He served on the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the U.S.S.R. and was a deputy to the Supreme Soviet. 
He was also a member of the editorial board of both the Party 
newspaper, Pravda, and the Party’s theoretical organ, Bolshe- 
vik. Yaroslavsky acquired a notorious reputation as chairman 
of the League of Militant Godless, the Party organization that 
campaigned on behalf of atheism against all religions. He was 
the coauthor ofan important history of the Soviet Communist 
Party, editor of the periodical Istoricheskiy Zhurnal (“History 
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Journal”), and served on the editorial board of Istorik-marksist 
(“The Marxist Historian”), a major scholarly journal. During 
World War 11 he was head of the Communist Party’s propa- 
ganda department. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. and B. Webb, Soviet Communism: A New 
Civilization (1944°), index; E.H. Carr, Socialism in One Country, 2 


vols. (1958-59), indexes. 
[William Korey] 


YARROW, SIR ALFRED, FIRST BARONET (1842-1932), 
British shipbuilder. Yarrow was the son of an Anglican mer- 
chant; his mother, Esther Lindo, came from an old Sephardi 
family. Yarrow was educated at University College School, 
London, and was then apprenticed to a marine engineer. The 
firm he founded in the 1860s, Alfred Yarrow & Co., became 
one of the leading naval boat builders in the world, produc- 
ing 29 destroyers and many gunboats and other vessels for 
the Royal Navy. Yarrow pioneered the torpedo boat as well 
as a variety of important innovations in ships’ boilers and 
propellers and introduced aluminum and other lightweight 
materials into ship design. In 1906-8 he moved his works 
from London to the River Clyde near Glasgow. He gave very 
substantial sums to charity and in 1916 was made a baronet 
(a hereditary knight.) His son sIR HAROLD YARROW, Sec- 
ond Baronet (1884-1962), was chairman of the firm for 40 
years. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; B. Baxter, “Alfred Fernandez 
Yarrow, in: A. Slaven and S. Checkland (eds.), Dictionary of Scottish 
Business Biography 1860-1960, 1 (1986), 245-47; A. Borthwick, Yar- 
row & Co. Ltd., 1865-1977 (1977). 

[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 


YARROW, PETER (1938-_), U.S. folk singer, producer, com- 
poser, songwriter, member of the folk trio Peter, Paul and 
Mary. Born in New York City, Yarrow began his singing ca- 
reer after graduating from Cornell University. He moved to 
Greenwich Village, where he met Noel “Paul” Stookey and 
Mary Travers and formed the group Peter, Paul and Mary, 
which become the most popular folk group of the 1960s, as 
well as leaders of the 1960s folk revival. The group made its 
debut in 1961 at the Bitter End coffeehouse, a bastion of folk 
music, and recorded its eponymous debut album the following 
year, which spawned such hits as “Five Hundred Miles” and 
“Lemon Tree,’ as well as covers of Pete Seeger’s “Where Have 
All the Flowers Gone” and “If I Had a Hammer.” The album 
remained on the Billboard Top 100 for the next three years. 
“IfI Had a Hammer” won the trio the first of its two Grammy 
Awards, for Best Performance by a Vocal Group and Best Folk 
Recording. The group's 1963 album, In the Wind, with its cover 
version of Dylan’s “Blowin’ in the Wind,” sold 300,000 cop- 
ies in less than two weeks. “Puff, the Magic Dragon,’ written 
by Yarrow as a college student in 1958, was first released on 
1963's Moving and became a No. 1 single, and one of the most 
popular children’s songs of all time. Yarrow’s involvement in 
the U.S. civil rights movement led the group to sing “If I Had 
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a Hammer” at the historic March on Washington in 1963, as 
well as to participate in the Selma-to-Montgomery march in 
1965. Yarrow was an active participant in the anti-Vietnam 
War movement, and coproduced numerous events for the 
peace movement. The group supported Senator Eugene Mc- 
Carthy’s presidential campaign for the democratic nomination 
in 1968, and independently released a single titled “Eugene 
McCarthy for President.” Yarrow married the senator's niece, 
Mary Beth McCarthy, and the couple had two children, but 
later divorced. Album 1700 (1967) initially spawned two hits, 
“Tm in Love With a Big Blue Frog,’ and “I Dig Rock and Roll 
Music,” but it was not until two years later when pjs started 
playing “Leaving on a Jet Plane,’ a song by the then-unknown 
John Denver, that the album saw a No. 1 hit. In 1970, Yarrow 
pleaded guilty to taking “immoral and indecent liberties” with 
a 14-year-old girl who came to his hotel room for an auto- 
graph, and subsequently served three months in jail. He was 
pardoned by President Jimmy *Carter in 1981. By the time the 
group broke up in 1970 to pursue solo careers, it had earned 
eight gold and five platinum albums. Yarrow continued to fo- 
cus on his songwriting and political activism, and produced 
three Emmy Award-winning css specials based on “Puff the 
Magic Dragon.” In 1978, Peter, Paul and Mary reunited for 
an antinuclear benefit, which led to sporadic reunion shows 
throughout the 1980s. The group released a record of new 
material in 1988, A Holiday Celebration, and subsequently re- 
leased several live albums and a few new albums of original 
material. Their children’s album, and accompanying televi- 
sion special, “Peter, Paul and Mommy, Too,” won the group 
a Grammy and an Emmy. The group was inducted into the 
Vocal Group Hall of Fame in 1999. 


[Harry Rubenstein (24 ed.)] 


YASKI, AVRAHAM (1927- ), Israeli architect. Born in 
Kishinev, Yaski was brought to Palestine in 1935. A prizewin- 
ning architect, he designed the social sciences wing of the Gi- 
vat Ram campus of the Hebrew University, the 13m building in 
Tel Aviv, the Ben-Gurion University of the Negev campus, and 
the Gilo neighborhood in Jerusalem. In 1982 he was awarded 
the Israel Prize for architecture. 


YASSER, JOSEPH (1893-1981), organist, musicologist, and 
theorist. Born in Lodz, Poland, he began his musical studies 
in Moscow at the age of six under the pianist Jacob Weinberg. 
In 1917, he graduated from the Moscow Conservatory, where 
he studied with Alexander Goedicke and Leonid Sabaneyev. 
There he was appointed director of the Organ Department 
and concurrently served as organist for the Bolshoi Theater. 
Following a three-year sojourn in China, where in Shanghai 
he directed a choral society; he immigrated to the United 
States in 1923. Settling in New York, he established a reputa- 
tion as a performing artist, whose organ recitals earned him 
positions at prestigious Reform synagogues, and ultimately 
as organist and choirmaster at Temple Rodeph Shalom from 
1929 to 1960. 
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He published an important treatise, A Theory of Evolv- 
ing Tonality (1932), which postulates the evolution from the 
primitive pentatonic (5-tone) through the diatonic (7-tone) 
and chromatic (12-tone) scale to the formation of an ultra- 
chromatic scale of 19 microtonal intervals of equal size. His 
second and controversial treatise on Medieval Quartal Har- 
mony (1938) proposed the 4" as a preferred interval over the 
5" for accompanying plainchant. Yasser wrote articles on vari- 
ous aspects of Jewish and Russian music, served on the faculty 
of the Cantors’ Institute at the Jewish Theological Seminary 
(1952-60), and was one of the founders of the American Mu- 
sicological Society (1935); he was actively involved with the 
Jewish Music Forum (1945-55) and the National Jewish Mu- 
sic Council (1944-60). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: MGG’; NG’; A. Weisser, Selected Writings 
and Lectures of Joseph Yasser: An Annotated Bibliography (1979); H. 
Berlinski, “Joseph Yasser (1893-1981): A Personal Recollection,” in: 
Musica Judaica, 4 (1981-82), 113-20. 

[Israel J. Katz (2"4 ed.)] 


YASSKY, HAIM (1896-1948), medical administrator in Pal- 
estine. Born in Kishinev, Bessarabia, Yassky took part in un- 
derground Zionist activities and in Jewish *self-defense in 
Odessa. He went to Palestine in 1919, just before his final med- 
ical examinations. After working as a sanitary inspector, he 
went to Geneva, completing his medical studies and special- 
izing in ophthalmology. He joined the *Hadassah Medical Or- 
ganization in 1921. In 1924 he successfully tackled the scourge 
of trachoma in Judea and earned wide recognition. Appointed 
director of Hadassah Medical Organization in 1931, he initiated 
the erection of the Rothschild-Hadassah University Hospital 
on Mount Scopus (1939), a medical center that established 
high standards in the Middle East. He developed blueprints for 
the Jerusalem Medical School and for the immigrant medical 
service. Yassky was killed by Arabs in the massacre of April 13, 
1948, while leading staff and colleagues in a convoy from the 
city to Mount Scopus. The Hadassah Hospital in Beersheba 
and the chair of social medicine at the Hebrew University-Ha- 
dassah Medical School were named after him. 


[Eli Davis] 


YATED NEEMAN , Israeli daily newspaper published in Be- 
nei Berak. Established in 1985, Yated Neeman is the acronym 
of “Yoman Daat Torah” (“Torah Opinion Journal”). It was 
founded as a rival newspaper by the Degel ha-Torah Party after 
Rabbi Eliezer *Shach, the spiritual leader of Lithuanian (“Lit- 
vak”) Jews, resigned from the Council of Torah Sages - the 
umbrella group of haredi rabbis - after the Council declined 
to publish his views in the Agudat Israel party newspaper 
Hamodia in a dispute with the Gur Rebbe over sanctioning 
the erection of a hotel in Tiberias at the site of Jewish graves. 
Its founding editor was Moshe Grylick. In 1988 he was suc- 
ceeded by Natan Grossman. 

Yated Neeman and Ha-Modia remained the only party 
newspapers in Israel, the former reflecting the views of Degel 
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ha-Torah, as when it refused to take advertisements for hous- 
ing in the haredi town of Emanuel because it was beyond the 
“green line”; Shach argued that pikuah nefesh (the saving of 
life) took precedence over the biblical injunction not to relin- 
quish Jewish land in Erez Israel. 

In addition to party journalism, it also acted as an edu- 
cational instrument. The newspaper was controlled by a spiri- 
tual committee, whose censors examined the contents of each 
issue - editorial and advertising — prior to publication to en- 
sure it did not offend haredi sensibilities. Sex-related content 
and pictures of women were taboo in conformity with haredi 
views on modesty (zeniyut). The names of women journalists 
on the newspaper were abbreviated. Much crime went uncov- 
ered. Entertainment and sports were also not covered. In as- 
piring to build the model Jewish society, the haredi newspaper 
was also a channel to educate readers in the historical haredi 
opposition to Zionism as premature vis-a-vis the coming of 
the Messiah, and to attack Israeli institutions like the Knes- 
set and the Supreme Court for making decisions regarded as 
running counter to Torah values. 

It published eight pages daily, including national politi- 
cal news, news about the Lithuanian haredi sector, and world 
news. On weekends it had two supplements: a magazine, and 
a kadosh section containing inspiring essays by rabbis on 
the weekly Bible reading, Jewish law, and Jewish history. On 
Thursdays there were family supplements geared to women 
and on Tuesdays a children’s supplement. 

Shach’s death in 2001 left a void. The dispute over whether 
Rabbi Elyashiv or Rabbi Steineman would become Shach’s 
recognized successor was also played out in Yated Neeman. 
The editors became divided, with the daily edition, edited by 
Grossman, identifying with Rabbi Elyashiv and the Sabbath 
edition identifying with Rabbi Steineman. 

Nineteen percent of haredim read Yated Neeman daily 
in 2005, and 21% read the Sabbath eve issue. A 1995 survey 
found that 64% of the newspaper's readers defined themselves 
as Lithuanian haredim and 22% were undefined haredim (only 
7% replied that they were hasidim). The newspaper had to 
contend with a rival haredi commercial press, which grew in 
the 1980s and 1990s. A weekly English-language newspaper 
broke away from the Hebrew paper and was published in the 
United States. In conformity with the haredi rabbinic ban on 
the Internet, the newspaper had no website. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Mikolson, “Haredi Newspapers in Israel” 
(Heb.), in: Kesher, 8 (1990); Y. Cohen, “Mass Media in the Jewish Tra- 
dition,’ in D. Stout and J. Buddenbaum, Religion & Popular Culture 
(2001); Israel Advertisers Association, Seker Hasifah le-Emzaei Tik- 


shoret: Haredim (1995). 
[Yoel Cohen (2! ed.)] 


YATES, SIDNEY RICHARD (1909-2000), U.S. lawyer and 
congressman. Born in Chicago, Illinois, Yates received a B.A. 
from the University of Chicago in 1931 and a Juris Doctor de- 
gree in 1933. He was admitted to the Illinois bar in 1933, and 
practiced law in his own firm. He was assistant attorney to the 
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Illinois Bank Receiver (1935-37) and assistant attorney general 
attached to the Illinois Commerce Commission (1937—40). 
He served in the U.S. Navy during World War 11 (1944-46). 
First elected to Congress in 1948, Yates was on the Appropri- 
ations Committee and the Committee on Small Business of 
the House of Representatives for ten years. In 1962 he yielded 
his seat to run successfully for the Senate. The following year 
President John F. Kennedy appointed him U.S. representa- 
tive to the Trusteeship Council of the United Nations, with 
the rank of ambassador. There he served until 1964, when he 
returned to his former position in the House of Representa- 
tives, remaining there until 1999. A friend of Adlai Stevenson, 
he was always considered a liberal. He opposed the supersonic 
transport (ssT) and the Sentinel antiballistic missile system 
(ABM), fought for ecology measures, urban housing improve- 
ments, and changes in the electoral system. Yates was a mem- 
ber of the American Veterans Committee, the Decalogue Soci- 
ety of Lawyers (editor of its bulletin in 1947), and the Chicago 
Council of Foreign Relations. 


YAVETS, ZVI (1925- _), historian. Yavets was born in Czer- 
nowitz, Romania, and made his way to Palestine in 1944. He 
obtained his doctorate from the Hebrew University of Jeru- 
salem in 1956, and after few years as a lecturer at the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem, he moved to Tel Aviv University in 
1959. In 1962-64 he served as dean of University of Addis- 
Ababa in Ethiopia. In 1964 he was appointed as dean of Hu- 
manities in Tel Aviv University and from 1966 he was chair- 
man of the Department of History at Tel Aviv University. In 
1970 he became chairman of the Graduate School of History. 
Yavets also held the Lessing Chair in Roman History from 
1976. His book Princeps and Plebs (1969) was of seminal im- 
portance to the field of Roman history. His other books - he 
wrote 23 and edited 9 - and over 50 articles made significant 
contributions to the study of Greek, Roman, and Jewish his- 
tory in ancient times. He was awarded the Israel Prize for the 
humanities in 1990. 


[Fern Lee Seckbach / Shaked Gilboa (274 ed.)] 


YAVIN, HAYYIM (1932-_), Israeli Tv news presenter. Yavin 
began his media career in 1956 on Israel's Kol Israel radio 
station as a news, entertainment, and music presenter. In 1962 
he helped start up a new radio station, Ha-Gal ha-Kal, which 
later became Reshet Bet, Kol Israel’s second station. Subse- 
quently he became a producer, editor, and presenter in the 
documentary department. When the Israeli government de- 
cided to establish a Tv channel, he was chosen to present the 
first news edition. From then on he was the main presenter 
of the nightly news on Israeli Tv. He also produced Tv docu- 
mentaries and taught in academic institutions. Yavin was fa- 
mous for his announcement of Menahem *Begin’s 1977 elec- 
tion win with the single word mahapakh (“upset”), which 
marked a dramatic highpoint in Israeli broadcasting and 
became a Hebrew idiom. In 1977 he was awarded the Israel 
Prize for media. 
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YAVNE’ELI (Jawnieli, Warshavsky), SHEMUEL (1884- 
1961), labor leader in Erez Israel. Born in Kazanka, a village 
near Kherson, Ukraine, Yavneeli went to Erez Israel in 1905, 
worked as an agricultural laborer in Judea, and contributed to 
the labor periodicals, particularly Ha-Poel ha-Za’ir. In 1911 he 
was sent to *Yemen at his own request by the Palestine Office 
of the Zionist Organization to study the Jewish community 
there and encourage it to migrate to Erez Israel. He undertook 
two lengthy journeys in Yemen: one from *Aden through San‘a 
to Hodeida, and the other from Aden to *Hadramaut, reach- 
ing *Habban. Yavneeli rode on mules and donkeys; he was 
bearded and dressed in Yemenite fashion. The Jews of Yemen 
and Hadhramaut saw in him a harbinger of the imminent re- 
demption of the people and the land of Israel through aliyah 
and by tilling the ancestral soil. The journey lasted over a year, 
and subsequently large groups of Yemenite Jews migrated to 
Erez Israel, reaching it before the outbreak of World War 1. 
The journey is described (with documents) in Yavneeli’s book, 
Massa le-Teiman (“Journey to Yemen,’ 1952). He was a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the *Ahdut ha-Avodah Party 
and later a member of the *Mapai central committee. He was 
also active in the *Histadrut in the cultural and educational 
spheres, and also in the social insurance system. 

His other books include: Bi-Negohot ha-Yamim (collected 
articles 1951) and Aliyat ha-Yesod (1952). He edited the writ- 
ings of Berl *Katznelson and published studies in Zionist his- 
tory: Tekufat Hibbat Ziyyon (2 vols., 19617) and Be-Vokrah shel 
Tenuah (1939). Three volumes of his collected works appeared 
in 1961-62 (bibliography of his writings, vol. 3, 335-56). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Shazar, Or Ishim (19637), 203-9; Tidhar, 
8 (1957), 3026-27. 


YAVNEH, development town in central Israel, 5 mi. (8 km.). 
S.W. of Rehovot. At the end of the 19t* century the popula- 
tion of the Arab village Yibn, on the site of historical *Jabneh, 
increased due to the proximity of such Jewish settlements as 
*Gederah and *Rehovot, which supplied opportunities for 
hired labor and constituted markets for farm products. Arab 
farmers added garden crops to their grain fields and later 
planted citrus groves. In 1943 the village had about 3,600 in- 
habitants and in 1947 about 4,000. During the *War of In- 
dependence *Haganah forces occupied Yibna in May 1948, 
thereby halting the Egyptian army’s advance against Jaffa and 
Tel Aviv. From the end of 1948 Jewish immigrants were housed 
in the abandoned village, and in 1949 a number of moshavim - 
Ben Zakkai, Bet Gamliel and Benayah - were founded in the 
vicinity. Yavneh gradually became a semi-urban agglomera- 
tion and received municipal council status. In the first phase, 
small trade, hired labor in farming and industry, and some 
auxiliary farming formed a narrow economic base. Living 
standards were low, housing was often primitive, and social 
cases were numerous. With progressive industrialization, in- 
cluding the transfer of several enterprises from the Tel Aviv 
area to Yavneh, the town progressed economically, particularly 
in the 1960s. It contains leather, textiles, metals, and other in- 
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dustries. New housing quarters were built and social and edu- 
cational standards improved. Its population increased from 
1,600 in 1953 to over 10,100 in 1970. By the mid-1990s the pop- 
ulation was 25,600, further rising to 31,700 in 2002 and occu- 
pying an area of 12 sq. mi. (30 sq. km.). Yavneh received city 
status in 1986. The main latter-day economic branches were 
industry, crafts, commerce, and services. A splendid *Mamluk 
building is traditionally held to house the tomb of R. *Simeon 
ben Gamaliel 11, the Sanhedrin president at Jabneh. 
WEBSITE: www.yavne2000.net/yavne/index.html. 
{Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


YAVNEH (Heb. 733°), kibbutz in the southern Coastal Plain 
of Israel, about 5 mi. (8 km.) S. of the town of Yavneh, affili- 
ated with Ha-Kibbutz ha-Dati. It was founded in 1941 by pi- 
oneers from Germany. They were later joined by members 
from English-speaking and other countries and by Israeli- 
born graduates of the *Bnei Akiva movement. Yavneh soon 
became a center of the religious kibbutz movement and set 
up a yeshivah, Kerem be-Yavneh, and a *Youth Aliyah village, 
Givat Washington. In 1970, Yavneh numbered 645 inhabit- 
ants; a further 200 lived at the yeshivah. In the mid-1990s the 
population was approximately 730, rising to 1,030 in 2002. The 
kibbutz developed intensive, mostly irrigated farming as well 
as having poultry, turkeys, dairy cattle, and field crops. It also 
produced cattle feed and had a hatchery turning out 600,000 
chicks a week along with a food preserves plant and watch fac- 
tory. The historical name Yavneh was chosen for the kibbutz 
for its proximity to the historical site of *Jabneh. 

{Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


YAVNEH-YAM, LEGAL DOCUMENT FROM, an in- 
scribed potsherd (maximal measures: 8 x 6 in., or 20 x 16 cm.) 
containing a Hebrew letter of 14 lines, found in the guard- 
room of an ancient fortress excavated at Mezad Hashavyahu 
by J. Naveh (1960), about one mile south of Yavneh- Yam (Mi- 
nat-Rubin). The examination of the pottery found on the site 
(partly East Greek sherds of the Middle Wild Goat Style from 
630-600 B.C.E.), the historical and geographic considerations, 
as well as the paleographic evidence indicate that the fortress 
was built by *Josiah king of Judah (640-609 B.c.E.). 

The letter begins with the following phrase: “Let my lord 
the governor hear the word of his servant.” The addressee ap- 
parently was Josiah’s military governor in the newly conquered 
coastal area which formerly belonged to the Philistines. In the 
letter, written by a local scribe, a reaper, who was employed in 
harvesting at a royal estate named Hazar-Asam, complains of 
the confiscation of his coat by a man named Hoshaiahu the 
son of Shobai, evidently the governor’s official. It seems that 
the charge in question was one of idling. The reaper requests 
the governor to return his garment, because he has finished 
his quota and his fellow reapers are prepared to testify his in- 
nocence. 

This document sheds light on laws concerning negligence 
in the biblical period, well known from cuneiform sources (see 
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Driver-Miles in bibl.). Exodus 22:25-26, which admonishes 
the creditor to give back the debtor’s garment “before the sun 
goes down,’ reflects a similar situation, and was instituted to 
protect the debtor. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.R. Driver and C. Miles, Babylonian Laws, 
1 (1952), 461ff.; J. Naveh, in: IEJ, 10 (1960), 129-39; 14 (1964), 158-59; 
idem, in: Leshonenu, 30 (1965), 69-71; S. Yeivin, in: Bibliotheca Ori- 
entalis, 29 (1962), 3-10; EM. Gross in: BASOR, 165 (1962), 34-46; I. Sh. 
Shifman, Epigrafika Vostoka, 16 (1963), 21-28; Sh. Talmon, in: BASOR, 
176 (1964), 29-38; J.D. Amusin and MLL. Heltzer, in: 1£J, 14 (1964), 
148-57; Pritchard, Texts, 568; L. Delekat, in: Biblica, 51 (1970), 453-70 


(includes an extensive bibliography). 
[Joseph Naveh] 


YAVOROV (Pol. Jawor6éw), city in Lvov oblast, Ukraine, 
within Poland until World War 11. The first information about 
Jewish settlement in Yavorov dates from 1538. The community 
increased during the 16" and 17‘ centuries. In 1627, 56 Jew- 
ish families are recorded, 23 of them houseowners; besides 
merchants and artisans the community included viticultur- 
ists. An agreement concluded in 1641 between the Jews and 
burghers of Yavorov regulated the social and economic status 
of the Jews of the city. Many Jews in Yavorov perished dur- 
ing the *Chmielnicki massacres in 1648. The community was 
later reconstituted; in 1658 it received assistance from King 
John Sobieski, the owner of the city, in building a magnificent 
wooden synagogue. Within the communal framework, the 
Yavorov congregation formed part of the borough of *Lvov, 
and played an important role in community affairs. The Jew- 
ish population in Yavorov numbered about 700 in 1765; 1,837 
(about 21% of the total population) in 1857; 2,405 in 1921; 
and 2,950 (about 27.5%) in 1931. Among scholars of Yavorov, 
the best known are Hayyim b. Leib, parnas and leader of the 
Councils of the *Lands from 1673 to 1690; the preacher Bere- 
chiah *Berakh the younger, who lived in Yavorov between 1725 
and 1730; and Jehiel *Altschuler (about 1753). 


[Aryeh-Lieb Kalish] 


Holocaust Period 

Before the German invasion (June 1941), the Jewish popula- 
tion of Yavorov numbered more than 3,000. Early in July 1941 
the Germans ordered the Jews to remove all ritual articles and 
prayer books from their homes, throw them into the flames of 
the burning synagogue, and stand by and chant religious mel- 
odies. That month 15 persons were shot. In April 1942, 1.000 
young Jews and in July, 100 girls were deported to the Janow 
camp. On Nov. 7-8, 1942, an Aktion took place: 1,300 persons 
were deported to the *Belzec death camp and about 200 were 
shot on the spot. Some 200 persons found refuge in hideouts 
but were discovered and shot a few days later. The remain- 
ing Jews were concentrated into the ghetto, where Jews from 
Mosciska, Krakowiec, Sadowa Wisznia, Wielkie Oczy, Szklo, 
Ozomle, and other nearby towns were also brought. In the 
spring of 1943 an organized group of youths fled to the forest. 
They obtained arms and conducted partisan activities in the 
Lubaczewski area. Artur Henner headed one group and Henry 
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YEAR 


Gleich another. Most of the youths fell in battle. On April 18, 

1943 the ghetto was liquidated. Some Jews hid in bunkers in 

the Janow forest, but most of them were exterminated. 
[Aharon Weiss] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Webersfeld, Jawordw, Monografia Histo- 
ryczna, Etnograficzna i Statistyczna (1909). 


YEAR (Heb. 93¥, shanah), the period during which the earth 
makes one complete revolution around the sun. This period 
corresponds roughly to 12 revolutions of the moon around 
the earth. The determination of the length of a year and its 12 
parts for fixing agricultural, cultic, and political cycles led to 
the development of calendars. Three of these are clearly at- 
tested in the Bible. The most common one, which is accepted 
by the priestly stratum of the Pentateuch (e.g., Lev. 16:29), des- 
ignates the months of the year numerically as do the pre-Ex- 
ilic prophets (e.g., Jer. 28:1). Elsewhere in the Pentateuch, as in 
the pre-Exilic historical books, the months are given names of 
apparently Canaanite origin. The Book of Deuteronomy em- 
ploys each system once (Deut. 1:3; 16:1). Post-Exilic writings 
designate the months by names of Babylonian origin. 

The priestly calendar called for a solar year made up of 
12 months of 30 days each. Thus the sun and moon were to 
“serve as signs for the set times - the days and the years” (Gen. 
1:14), but not for the months. Consequently, the duration of the 
Deluge - from the 17 of the second month to the 17* of the 
seventh month - was exactly 150 days (Gen. 7:11; 8:3-4). 

In this calendar the days were counted from sunrise, as 
noted by Ibn Ezra in his commentary on Genesis 1:5. Leviti- 
cus 23:32, however, may point to the reckoning of days from 
the end of twilight. 

The first month of the year in the priestly calendar was 
that in which Passover fell (Ex. 12:1-2, 18). Thus there were 
five and a half months intervening between the first day of 
the Feast of Tabernacles (Lev. 23:39ff.) and the beginning 
of the new year and exactly six months between the former 
and the first day of the Feast of Unleavened Bread. A second 
biblical calendar, that of the Covenant Code (Ex. 21-24) and 
the Smaller Covenant Code (Ex. 34) designated the Feast of 
Ingathering as the end of the year (Ex. 23:16) or the turn of 
the year (Ex. 34:22). In this calendar, therefore, the Feast of 
Unleavened Bread would presumably come in the seventh 
month. The latter was designated by the name Abib, “green 
ear of grain,” rather than by number. 

The designation of this month by name and the general 
agreement that the Covenant Code reflects the early monar- 
chical period or the period of the Judges have led to the as- 
sumption that the calendar of JE is the same as that referred 
to int Kings 6-8. There it is stated that the foundations of Sol- 
omon’s Temple were laid in the month of Ziv (1 Kings 6:1,37), 
that the Temple was completed seven years later in the month 
of Bul (1 Kings 6:38), and that it was dedicated in the month 
of Ethanim (1 Kings 8:2). The special word for month (Heb. 
yerah) used in these contexts which is attested altogether only 
12 times in the entire Hebrew Bible, refers specifically to a lu- 
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nar month. In each of these passages in 1 Kings the narrator 
gives the equivalent date according to the priestly calendar. 
The lunar month of Ziv is therefore designated also as the sec- 
ond 30-day month (Heb. hodesh). 

Evidently the transition from a year of named lunar 
months to a year of numerically designated months of 30 days 
each took place between the time of King Solomon and the 
redaction of the Book of Kings. The months of the later cal- 
endar were designated by the term previously employed for 
New Moon (Heb. hodesh, e.g., 1 Sam. 20:18). 

The calendar of the early monarchy corresponds to the 
*Gezer Calendar in three respects. These are (1) the lunar 
month (Her. yerah); (2) the association of the names of months 
with agricultural phenomena; and (3) the beginning of the 
year with the ingathering (Heb. asif). 

There is no biblical evidence as to how the lunar calen- 
dar of the early monarchy was reconciled with the solar year. 
It is obvious, however, that this agricultural calendar could 
not ignore it. The 360-day priestly calendar, however, may 
very well not have been reconciled with the true solar year by 
intercalation inasmuch as the Egyptians assumed a 360-day 
year down to 237 B.C.E. 

The third biblical calendar, which is first attested in Zech- 
ariah 1:7 and 7:1, employs the Babylonian month names, which 
go back to the calendar of Nippur that antedated Hammurapi. 
According to rabbinic tradition, these names were imported 
by those who returned to the land of Israel from the Babylo- 
nian Exile (TJ, RH 1:2, 56d). It is most likely that these immi- 
grants also introduced the lunar-solar calendar and the in- 
tercalation of a month to reconcile the lunar and solar years, 
a characteristic of the Babylonian calendar. The adoption of 
the Babylonian calendar was also responsible for the custom 
of reckoning the day from the previous evening (e.g., Esth. 
4:16; Dan. 8:14). While Zechariah and Esther (Esth. 2:16, et 
al.) clarify dates in the priestly calendar by reference to the 
Babylonian system, Nehemiah (Neh. 2:1) employs only the 
Babylonian names of months. 

The Book of Jubilees and the Book of Enoch both reflect 
sectarian tendencies which regarded the Babylonian lunar- 
solar calendar as offensive to God as the eating of blood (Jub. 
6:38). The sectarians opposed the rabbis’ adjustment of the cal- 
endar based on the observation of the moon, and they insisted 
on no deviation from a year of 52 weeks and 364 days (Jub. 
6:30-32). The 364 days were attained by counting 12 months 
of 30 days each and four intercalary days (1 En. 82:6). Despite 
speculations to the contrary, the testimony of the sources ad- 
mits of no further adjustments. 

It has been widely asserted that the priestly calendar’s 
numbering of the months beginning with that in which Pass- 
over falls reflects the Babylonian akitu-festival or spring New 
Year. Y. Kaufmann, however, has argued convincingly that 
both the spring and the autumn New Years are of equally an- 
cient native Israelite origin. Thus the very oldest biblical cal- 
endars (Ex. 23:15; 34:18) begin the numbering of the festivals 
with the Feast of Unleavened Bread while even the priestly 
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calendar figured the beginning of the agricultural year from 
the seventh month of the liturgical year (Lev. 25:8; cf. Deut. 
11:12; 31:10). 

Aside from the 50 days which intervene between Pass- 
over and Pentecost (Lev. 23:16; Deut. 16:9), there is no evidence 
for a pentecostal calendar in ancient Israel. The theory which 
assumes such a calendar is based on a most dubious interpre- 
tation of the time-unit humustum mentioned in Old Assyrian 
economic texts from Cappadocia. 

In the Pentateuch years and months are sometimes num- 
bered from the Exodus (Ex. 19:1; Num. 9:1) as in 1 Kings 6:1. 
The pre-Exilic prophets and historical books generally num- 
ber the years in accordance with the years of the reign of the 
kings of Israel and Judah while post-Exilic writers number 
the years with reference to the years of the reign of the ruler 
of Persia (Haggai 1:1; Neh. 2:1). 

In Jewish tradition, the religious year begins in the month 
of Nisan, while the civil year (e.g., in reigns of kings or in con- 
tracts) in Tishri. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Muss-Arnolt, in: JBL, 11 (1829), 72-94; B. 
Meissner, Babylonien und Assyrien, 1 (1920), 125ff.; J. Morgenstern, 
in: HUCA, 1 (1924), 13-77; Kaufmann Y., Toledot, 2 (1960), 491-8; de 
Vaux, Anc Isr, 178-93; M. Gruber, in: Journal of the Ancient Near East- 
ern Society of Columbia University, 1 (1969), 14-20; R.T. Beckwith, in: 
Revue de Qumran, 27 (1970), 379-96. 

[Mayer Irwin Gruber] 


YEDIDYAH (Heb. 7°7°7”), moshav in central Israel, 3 mi. 
(5 km.) N.W. of Netanyah, affiliated with Tenu’at ha-Moshavim. 
Yedidyah was founded in 1935 by settlers from Germany and 
had 285 inhabitants in 1970. In the mid-1990s the population 
was around 395, further increasing to 489 in 2002. Its economy 
was based mainly on citrus groves, olive plantations, flowers, 
plant nurseries, dairy cattle, and poultry. The moshav was 
named after the philosopher Philo (Yedidyah). 


[Efram Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: www.kyedidya.org.il 


YEDINTSY (Rom. Edineti), town in N. Moldova in the re- 
gion of Bessarabia. Yedintsy developed in the first half of the 
19 century from a village into an urban settlement as a result 
of the settlement of Jews who were then coming to Bessara- 
bia. In 1897 the Jews numbered 7,379 (72 percent of the total 
population) and in 1930 5,341 (90.4 percent). The writer Judah 
*Steinberg lived there at the end of the 19" century. The insti- 
tutions of the community included a hospital, established in 
1930, and a *Tarbut school. 

[Eliyahu Feldman] 
Holocaust Period 
The town was occupied by Germans and Romanians on 
July 5, 1941. Within two days 500 to 1,000 Jews were mur- 
dered. Women and young girls were raped and some of them 
committed suicide. The victims were buried in three large 
ditches and the Jewish gravediggers who had interred the bod- 
ies were in turn murdered and buried on the spot. Romanian 
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gendarmes and troops were assisted in the massacre of the 
Jews by many of the peasants living in the area. In the middle 
of August a concentration camp was set up at Yedintsy, where 
all surviving Jews and those from different places in the north 
of Bessarabia, particularly from *Bukovina, were interned. In 
September there were about 12,000 Jews in the camp. Many 
of the inmates succumbed to disease, cold weather, hunger, 
and thirst; 70 to 100 persons died every day. On Sept. 16, 1941 
all the inmates of the camp were deported to *Transnistria 
and only a few managed to survive. The few dozen families 
still alive at the end of the war settled either in Chernovtsy 
or in Israel. Only a handful chose to return to Yedintsy. In 
the late 1960s the Jewish population was estimated at about 
200. There was no synagogue although the Jewish cemetery 


was still extant. 
[Jean Ancel] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Fuks, A Vanderung Iber Okupirte Gebitn 


(1947), index; Eisenberger, in: Arbeter Vort (Nov. 29, 1946); M. Carp, 
Cartea neagrd, 3 (1947), index; BJCE. 


YEDIOTH AHARONOTH, afternoon daily newspaper 
founded in Tel Aviv in 1939 by Nahum Komerov. The follow- 
ing year the newspaper came into the possession of a printer 
named Alexander *Mozes. Its editorial operation was admin- 
istered by Alexander's father, Yehudah, who took on the title 
of publisher, and brother, Noah. The paper consisted of mostly 
two pages daily, and had a circulation of only 30,000. Facing 
heavy financial losses, the family sold half of the newspaper's 
stock to *Mapai in 1949. But its major crisis had occurred a 
year earlier in February 1948, when its editor, Dr. Azriel *Car- 
lebach, and most of its journalistic and administrative staff 
walked out overnight, partly because of excessive interven- 
tion by management in editorial matters, and a lack of clear 
demarcation between editorial content and advertising inter- 
ests. The group formed their own newspaper, *Maariv, to be 
owned and run by journalists. Maariv grew to became Israel’s 
largest newspaper with an estimated circulation of 200,000. 
Rebuilding Yedioth Aharonoth, Yehudah Mozes appointed Dr. 
Herzl *Rosenblum as editor, with responsibility for the op-ed 
pages and a daily signed editorial which appeared for over 40 
years until his retirement in 1986. Dov *Yudkovsky, the man- 
aging editor for news, conceived the newspaper to be the “the 
people’s newspaper, with both a tabloid appearance and edito- 
rial matter of interest to readers from the professional classes. 
With the death of Yehudah in 1955, Noah Mozes became pub- 
lisher. By the end of the 1960s, Yedioth Aharonoth drew even 
with Maariv in its circulation war, and in the mid-1970s took 
over the lead, maintaining its position since. Its publication 
schedule gradually moved to the early morning. By the end 
of the century, the newspaper had achieved a very high cir- 
culation: a 2005 Teleseker survey reported that 42% of Israelis 
read it daily, and 54% the Friday weekend issue. 

The newspaper's financial structure is centralized, with 
its company stock comprising 100 basic shares and 1,400 reg- 
ular shares. The basic share stock was divided between fam- 
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ily members. Following Noah Mozes’ death in a traffic acci- 
dent in 1986, his son, Arnon (“Noni”), became publisher and 
sought to monopolize the running of the newspaper and its 
associated operations by buying out the stock of other family 
members. Dov Yudkovsky, who was Yehudah Mozes’ cousin, 
was fired, and he moved to Maarriv where he became editor. 
In the 1990s the newspaper became involved in the so-called 
wiretapping affair with Maariv. Editor Moshe Vardi and as- 
signments editor Ruth Ben Ari received suspended sentences. 
Vardi was reinstated afterward and continued as editor until 
his retirement in 2004, upon which Rafi Ginat, an Israel Tele- 
vision journalist, was appointed editor. 

In 2000 the newspaper created an Internet website, 
Y-Net, with a separate reporting staff. In 2005 it had 3.3 mil- 
lion users monthly. The newspaper's growth in the 1980s and 
1990s extended to a chain of 17 local newspapers, special in- 
terest publications including women’s magazines, shares in the 
Channel 2 television network, and book publishing. 


[Yoel Cohen (2"¢ ed.)] 


YEFET, SARAH (1934- ), Israeli historian specializing in 
the biblical historiography of the Second Temple period and 
the Jewish interpretation of the Bible in the Middle Ages. Ye- 
fet was born in Petah Tikvah. She received her Ph.D. in Bible 
studies from the Hebrew University of Jerusalem in 1973, be- 
coming a lecturer (1973) and professor (1987) in the Depart- 
ment of Bible Studies there. From 1984 to 1986 she was the 
head of the department. From 1990 to 1993 and in 1996 she 
served as professor in the Beit Midrash for Jewish Studies in 
Jerusalem. During these years she was a visiting professor in 
various universities in the United States and Britain, including 
Berkeley, Oxford, Harvard, and Cambridge. In 1996-97 she 
was the chairwoman of the academic committee of Magnes 
Press and in 1997-2001 she was the head of the National and 
University Library. Yefet published many articles and books, 
among them Rabbi Samuel ben Meir’ Interpretation of Eccle- 
siastes (1985); Rabbi Samuel ben Meir’s Interpretation of Job 
(2000); Studies in Bible (1986); and The Bible in the Light of 
Its Interpreters (1996). In 2004 she received the Israel Prize 


for Bible studies. 
[Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 


YEFINGAR, Jewish agricultural settlement on the River In- 
gul (Kherson district, Nikolaev province of Ukraine), which 
existed from 1809 to 1941. The first settlers attracted by the 
political support of the Czarist government for agriculture 
were, evidently, from Lithuania. There were 48 families with 
276 people who originally took up viticulture and kitchen-gar- 
dening. In 1897, Yefingar had a Jewish population of 2,038 out 
of a total population of 2,226 and had a Jewish school. Under 
the Soviets a Jewish collective farm was established in Yefin- 
gar which became one of the most prosperous in the province. 
With the German attack on Russia in June 1941 almost all the 
male population was called up military service; several days 
before the arrival of German forces teenagers and all means 
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of transportation were mobilized. The other inhabitants were 
not evacuated. After Yefingar was occupied by the German 
troops, all the remaining Jews (521 people) were executed by 
the Germans and their local accomplices on September 10, 
1941. After the war Yefingar was renamed Plyushchevka. The 
inscription on the monument there, set up with great diffi- 
culty by relatives of those massacred, does not indicate that 
the victims were Jews. No Jews now live in the village and the 
former Jewish cemetery has been destroyed. 


[Shorter Jewish Encyclopedia in Russian] 


YEFROYKIN, ISRAEL (1884-1954), socialist and communal 
leader, born in Vieksniai, Lithuania. In 1904 he became active 
in the Zionist socialist group *Vozrozhdenie. He was among 
the founders in Russia of the monthly Yidishe Velt in 1912 with 
S. *Dubnow, I. *Zinberg, and others. After the February 1917 
Revolution he organized with S. Dubnow, N. *Shtif, and oth- 
ers the Yidishe *Folkspartei. In 1920 he went to Paris with a 
delegation of the *yEKopo (Jewish Relief Committee), and 
directed its central office there until its liquidation in 1925. 
He was one of the founders of the *World Jewish Congress 
in 1936. With E. *Tcherikower he published Oyfn Sheydweg 
(“On the crossroads,” Paris 1939), a literary anthology. During 
World War 11 he took refuge in Montevideo, Uruguay, where 
he was coeditor of the review Shriftn and joined the Poalei 
Zion — Hitahadut party. He subsequently returned to Paris, 
where between 1948 and 1952 he edited the review Kiem. His 
writings include In Kholem un oyf der Vor (“In Dream and Re- 
ality,’ 1944); A Kheshbn Hanefesh (“Introspection,’ 1948); and 
Kedushe un Gevure bay Yidn Amol un Haynt (“Self-Sacrifice 
and Heroism by Jews in the Past and Today,’ 1949). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dvoretsky, in: Di Goldene Keyt, no. 20 (1954), 
199-211; Halpern, in: Zukunft, 59 (1954), 269-71; Y. Gruenbaum, Penei 
ha-Dor (1957), 245-9. 


YEHIAM (Heb. 09°”), kibbutz in northern Israel, 7 mi. 
(12 km.) E. of Nahariyyah, affiliated with Kibbutz Arzi, ha- 
Shomer ha-Zair. Yehi’am was founded by pioneers from Hun- 
gary and Israel-born youth in 1946, at a time of maximum 
tension between the yishuv and Mandatory authorities. Its 
establishment in the brush-covered mountain terrain near 
the crusader castle ruin Judin was valued as a step of political 
importance. In the *War of Independence, the isolated kibbutz 
held out against overwhelming odds using the castle as a fort. 
A convoy of 47 men to reinforce Yehiiam was ambushed and 
wiped out near *Kabri (March 28, 1948). The siege was lifted 
in May 1948. The front lines finally receded from Yehi’am with 
Operation Hiram (October) which cleared all of Galilee. In 
1970 Yehi’am had 415 inhabitants, dropping to 362 in 2002. Its 
economy was based on citrus groves, plantations, and poul- 
try. The kibbutz also produced meat products and operated 
guest rooms. The name commemorates Yehiam Weitz, who 
fell with 13 comrades on June 17, 1946, in an action to blast the 


Achzib bridge (*Gesher ha-Ziv). 
[Efraim Orni] 
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YEHOASH (pseudonym of Yehoash Solomon Bloomgar- 
den; 1872-1927), Yiddish poet and translator. Yehoash was 
born in Virbalen, Lithuania, and as a boy he read maskilic 
literature as well as studying Torah with his father, briefly at- 
tending the yeshivah of Volozhin, only to begin a career as a 
Hebrew poet. At the age of 17 he took his first Hebrew poems 
to Warsaw, where I.L. *Peretz encouraged him to continue 
writing Hebrew and Yiddish lyrics. The following year Ye- 
hoash immigrated to the U.S. He made no headway either as 
a Hebrew poet or in various callings - bookkeeping, tailoring, 
peddling, and Hebrew teaching. For a decade he faced severe 
privations until he contracted tuberculosis and went to the 
Denver Sanatorium for Consumptives in 1900 to recuperate. 
There he remained for almost ten years, maturing as a Yiddish 
poet, publishing his poems, ballads, fables, and translations in 
leading dailies, periodicals, and literary almanacs. In his early 
308, he undertook to translate the Bible into a modern Yid- 
dish which would combine scholarly precision with simple 
idiomatic language, a task to which he devoted the rest of his 
life. While at work on this translation, he prepared, together 
with Charles D. Spivak, his physician and the co-founder of 
the sanatorium, a Yiddish dictionary, first published in 1911, 
which defined about 4,000 Hebrew and Aramaic words used 
in Yiddish and which went through many editions as a basic 
reference work. 

Returning to New York in 1909, Yehoash had to struggle 
to make a living, even though his fame was worldwide and 
Yiddish periodicals in many lands gladly published his con- 
tributions. In January 1914, he left for Erez Israel and settled 
in Rehovot. He mastered classical Arabic and translated por- 
tions of the Koran and Arabian tales into Yiddish. When the 
Ottoman Empire entered World War 1, he returned to New 
York and published the story of his experiences in three vol- 
umes of travel sketches, Fun New York biz Rekhovot un Tsurik 
(“From New York to Rehovot and Back,’ 1917-18; Eng. The 
Feet of the Messenger, 1923). His sojourn in Erez Israel as well 
as his knowledge of Arabic proved useful to him in his work 
on the translation of the Bible. Although he had published a 
Yiddish rendering of several biblical books including Isaiah 
and Job in 1910, he realized the inadequacy of this initial at- 
tempt and began anew. His more adequate rendering, starting 
with Genesis, appeared in installments in the New York daily 
Der Tog from 1922. At the time of his death only the Penta- 
teuch translation had been published, but the rest of the bibli- 
cal books were printed from his manuscripts. His version was 
hailed as a contribution of national significance. The transla- 
tor drew upon idiomatic treasures of various Yiddish dialects, 
upon the Khumesh-Taytsh (the Old Yiddish, word-for-word 
translation of Pentateuch), vocabulary used by melammedim 
in Ashkenazi schools for many generations, and expressions 
of the *Zeenah u-Reenah (Tsene-Rene), with its archaic patina. 
Yehoash was thus able to retain the rhythm and flavor of the 
Hebrew to a larger extent than preceding Bible translators. The 
two-volume edition, with parallel Hebrew and Yiddish texts, 
distributed in tens of thousands of copies, became a standard 
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work for Yiddish-speaking homes throughout the world. In 
1949, Mordecai Kosover edited Yehoash’s notes to the Bible, 
which afforded an insight into the translator's many years of 
wrestling with the sacred text. 

Yehoash, who also translated Longfellow’s Hiawatha and 
the Rubdiydt of Omar Khayyam into Yiddish, was far ahead 
of his time in terms of his own poetry. When the first edition 
of his Gezamelte Lider (“Collected Poems”) appeared in 1907, 
he was widely hailed as a first-rank artist. His lyrics were re- 
printed in anthologies and school texts, and were translated 
into many languages. An English translation, Poems of Ye- 
hoash, by Isidore Goldstick, appeared in 1952, and a Hebrew 
version (1957) was a cooperative venture by a number of sig- 
nificant Hebrew writers, including Jacob *Fichmann and 
Dov *Sadan. Yehoash’s two later lyric volumes (1919 and 1921) 
linked him with *Inzikhism, the modernist trend of introspec- 
tion in post-World War 1 Yiddish poetry, the leaders of which 
acclaimed him as their forerunner. Yehoash gave expression 
in his lyrics to his awareness of a divine force permeating the 
universe. He re-imagined in verse biblical and post-biblical 
legends, tales from medieval Jewish chronicles, and hasidic 
lore, versified fables from the Talmud, Aesop, La Fontaine, 
and Lessing, and created new fables of his own. He wrote ro- 
mantic, ghostly ballads, but he also felt the spell of Peretz, his 
lifelong friend, and strove for classical purity and perfection 
in rhythm and rhyme. 

Yehoash also influenced American Jewish poetry in Eng- 
lish, notably the modernist work of Louis Zukofsky. 
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mel, in: Paideuma (1978), 559-69. 
[Melech Ravitch] 


YEHOSHUA, AVRAHAM B. (1936-— ), Israeli novelist, 
short-story writer, playwright, and essayist, considered both 
nationally and internationally one of the foremost Israeli writ- 
ers; recipient of all the literary prizes awarded in Israel includ- 
ing the prestigious Israel Prize (1995). He was also awarded 
many international prizes, such as the National Jewish Book 
Award in the U.S., the Jewish Quarterly-Wingate prize in the 
U.K., and the Boccatio and Lampeduza prizes in Italy. Yehosh- 
uas books have been translated into 26 languages, and many 
of his stories and novels have been adapted for the theater, 
cinema, television, and opera. 

While Yehoshua’s literary works focus on the hidden 
realms of the individual psyche embedded in its familial, so- 
cial, and cultural context, his challenging essays address ideo- 
logical, political, and ethical issues. In these essays Yehoshua 
questions the very tenets of Israeli society: Judaism, Zionism, 
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religion and nationalism, the Israel-Palestinian conflict, and 
antisemitism. 

A.B. Yehoshua was born in Jerusalem, the fifth genera- 
tion of a Sephardi family on his father’s side, and the first 
generation on his mother’s side. His father, Jacob Yehoshua, 
an Orientalist by training, wrote a number of books recount- 
ing the life of the Sephardi community in Jerusalem from the 
end of the 19"* century to the beginning of the 20", and two 
books on the Palestinian press of that time. While his father’s 
occupation with the language, history, and culture of the Pal- 
estinians probably opened Yehoshua’s eyes to their unique 
plight and thus indirectly influenced his Weltanschauung in 
general, his father’s numerous books served him in the writ- 
ing of his most acclaimed novel, Mar Mani (1990; Mr. Mani, 
1992). The background of his mother - Malka née Rosolio, 
born to a rich merchant in Morocco - was a source of inspi- 
ration for his novel Massah el Tom ha-Elef (1997; Voyage to 
the End of the Millennium, 1999). Although Yehoshua’s family 
was observant, his parents, avid Zionists, sent him to a secular 
school, the Hebrew Gymnasium in Jerusalem. Yehoshua was 
also active in the scout movement. His early exposure to the 
moderate Sephardi version of Jewish tradition along with his 
secular education and Zionist ideology contributed to a life- 
long preoccupation with the complex theme of identity which 
underlies all his writings. 

Upon the completion of his military service (1957), Ye- 
hoshua began studying Hebrew literature and philosophy at 
the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. At that time, he started 
publishing his first short stories, later collected in his first book 
Mot ha-Zaken (1962). After his graduation, he taught literature 
in Jerusalem, and then moved to Paris, where he spent the next 
four years (1963-67). There he served as a school principal and 
later as the general secretary of the World Union of Jewish Stu- 
dents. During his stay in Paris, he also completed his second 
book of short stories and novellas, Mul ha-Yearot (1968; Three 
Days and a Child 1970). In all, Yehoshua published four collec- 
tions of short stories before he wrote his first novel, a genre to 
which he has devoted most of his later writings. 

Yehoshua’s early stories drew immediate attention from 
literary critics: some were critical of the nightmarish impact 
of an absurd, alienated reality presented in those stories, oth- 
ers recognized the influence of Agnon and Kafka on his early 
stories, acknowledged his unique talent, and predicted that he 
would leave his mark on Israeli literature. Whereas the first 
volume of stories is surrealistic and grotesque, placed in a no 
man’s land, his later stories, though still grotesque and terri- 
fying, have become more realistic, placed in the familiar set- 
tings of Israeli scene. The gripping plots, a hallmark in all of 
Yehoshua’s writing, evolve around single, lonely, and lethargic 
characters controlled by underlying destructive powers, un- 
consciously driven to their unavoidable ends. 

Returning to Israel shortly after the 1967 war, Yehoshua 
joined Haifa University as the head of the department for the 
advancement of immigrant and minority students. Five years 
later he was appointed professor of comparative and Hebrew 
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literature (1972); a position he held until his retirement in 
2002. Following the Six-Day War and its ensuing upheaval, 
Yehoshua became involved in various left-wing movements 
and started publishing essays in which he elaborated his ide- 
ological and political stance. His active participation coupled 
with his intellectual and rhetorical skills have made him one of 
the major spokesmen for the Zionist left wing and the Israeli 
peace camp, at home and abroad. Many of his thought-pro- 
voking and often controversial essays were later published in 
two volumes: Bi-Zekhut ha-Normali'ut (1980; Between Right 
and Right 1981), and Ha-Kir ve-ha-Har (1989). Another volume 
of essays, Kokha ha-Nora shel Ashmah Ketanah (1998), focuses 
on the moral dilemmas underlying all great literary texts. 

After the publication of his first novel, Ha-Meahev (1977; 
The Lover, 1978), Yehoshua wrote eight novels, exploring in- 
novative artistic forms, enlarging the historical scope from 
which the narrative is told, tackling new terrains, retrieving 
the writers’ lost “authority over sociological, economical, his- 
torical, and ideological issues.” 

In Ha-Meahev and in Gerushim Me'uharim (1982: A Late 
Divorce, 1984), his second novel, the plot is retold by differ- 
ent voices and from different points of view, thus reflecting 
the essence of the polyphonic Israeli society and giving voice 
to hitherto muted voices within that society, such as that of 
a slightly deranged expatriate, or an Arab-Israeli youth (Ha- 
Meahev). The scene of events in these, and in most of Yehosh- 
ua’s novels, is the family, where identity is forged and which 
also serves as a mirror of society. The first novel encounters 
the chain of events of a family in a state of deterioration fol- 
lowing the father’s attempt to revive his long-lost libido by 
introducing two lovers into the household. The second novel 
expounds the effects of a bitter and fatally late divorce on the 
three children of the family, leading to the ultimate destruc- 
tion of the father. 

Hailed by readers and critics, Mar Mani, Yehoshua’s most 
ambitious novel, is one of the most interpreted novels of mod- 
ern Hebrew literature. Like its predecessor Molcho (1987; Five 
Seasons 1989), its unique perspective is achieved by juxtapos- 
ing the Sephardi angle with the Ashkenazi one: whereas in 
Molcho Yehoshua's narrator follows Molcho, a Sephardi Jeru- 
salemite, throughout the first year of mourning following the 
death of his “yekke” Ashkenazi wife, in Mar Mani Yehoshua 
employs a polyphonic device in a highly artistic and innova- 
tive manner, unfolding the story of more than five generations 
of a Sephardi family, the Manis, through five one-sided dia- 
logues related by “outsiders, mostly Europeans, about their 
fatal encounter with one or more of the Manis. In particular, 
the genealogical novel explores the often disastrous effects of 
the unconscious, personal and collective, on individuals as 
well as on nations. The novel encompasses close to 200 years, 
and explores new terrain (such as Poland and Crete), different 
cultures (such as the Minoan), and diverse languages (such as 
Yiddish and Ladino), attempting to understand in depth the 
complex relationship between Judaism and Zionism, Israel 
and the Diaspora, religion and nationalism, and above all, 
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the human psyche, where the struggle to make sense of it all 
takes place. 

Wanderlust, restlessness, and a drive to uncover uncon- 
scious desires and anxieties send many of Yehoshua’s charac- 
ters on eventful journeys to unknown continents where the 
confrontation with the irrational is inevitable, such as: Benji’s 
passage to and from India in Ha-Shivah me-Hodu (1994; Open 
Heart 1995); Ben Attar’s marine voyage to Europe at the end 
of the first millennium in Masah el Tom ha-Elef’; Professor 
Rivlin’s repeated travels to Jerusalem, the West Bank, and an 
Arab village in the Galil in Ha-Kalah ha-Meshahreret (2002; 
‘The Liberating Bride, 2004); and the Via Dolorosa journey of 
the manager of the human resource division to an unnamed 
northern country in Shelihuto shel ha-Memuneh al Mashabei 
Enosh (“The Mission of the Human Resource Man, 2004). 
Yehoshua’s strength in portraying dramatic situations, often 
by means of fatal albeit healing confrontations, was also ex- 
pounded in his plays such as Layla be-Mai (1969; “A Night in 
May,’ 1974), and Hafazim (1986; “Possessions,” 1993), and many 
of his stories and novels have been adapted for the theater such 
as Mar Mani; for the cinema: Ha- Meahev; and in 2005 his own 
libretto based on Masah el Tom ha-Elef, for the opera. 
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yah (1981); G. Morahg, “Reality and Symbol in the Fiction of A.B. 
Yehoshua,” in: Prooftexts, 2 (1982), 179-96; H. Bloom, “Domestic 
Arrangements,” in: New York Times Book Review (Feb. 19, 1984); G. 
Ramras-Rauch, The Arab in Israeli Literature (1989), 125-47; A. Bal- 
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of Zion and Diaspora,’ in: L.I. Yudkin (ed.), Israelis Writers Consider 
the Outsider (1993), 124-37; N. Ben-Dov (ed.), In the Opposite Direc- 
tion: Articles on Mr. Mani by A.B. Yehoshua (Heb., 1995); H. Herziig, 
Ha-Kol ha-Omer Ani (1988), 217-33; B. Horn, Facing the Fires: Con- 
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[Doreet Hopp (274 ed.)] 


YEHUD (Heb. 77)’, 717°), urban settlement in central Israel, 
8 mi. (12 km.) E. of Tel Aviv. On the site, mentioned in Joshua 
19:45 as one of the towns of the tribe of Dan, ancient tombs, 
coffins, and remnants of structures were found. An Arab vil- 
lage on the site, named Yahdiyya, expanded in the 20 cen- 
tury, as a result of the development of the region by Jewish 
settlement. Earlier, several of the founders of *Petah Tikvah, 
who had to evacuate that settlement temporarily because of 
the danger of malaria, stayed at Yehud between 1882 and 1893. 
In Israel's *War of Independence Yahtdiyya was taken, to- 
gether with the nearby Lydda Airport, by Israel forces in July 
1948 and evacuated by its Arab inhabitants. At the end of the 
same year the first Jewish settlers arrived, and the place soon 
absorbed numerous newcomers from various countries, sub- 
sequently increasing its population from 3,200 in 1950 to 8,600 
in 1970. The original plan to base local settlement on full or 
auxiliary farming was gradually superseded by urbanization 
and industrialization, as Yehud became part of the outer ring 
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result, the community closed the mikveh and refused financial 
support to the Orthodox community. In response, the Ortho- 
dox Jews withdrew from the larger community and formed 
the Religiongesellschaft, appointed Samson Raphael *Hirsch 
their rabbi, and began a 25-year struggle for official autonomy. 
In July 1876, the Orthodox community was officially recog- 
nized by the State. The Reform-led general Jewish community 
offered to restore all the support it had previously rescinded, 
but the group led by Hirsch refused the offer. To help settle 
the controversy, Orthodox community members turned 
to Bamberger. Contrary to their expectations, Bamberger 
ruled that it was unnecessary to secede from the Reform-led 
community since it was providing for all of the needs of the 
Orthodox. Throughout the ensuing year, Hirsch and Bam- 
berger engaged in a public, somewhat acrimonious polemic. 
The central issue of their argument was whether or not the 
Reform Jews were to be considered heretics. Hirsch said yes, 
while Bamberger said no. In the end, only a small portion of 
the entire Orthodox community seceded with Hirsch from 
the larger Reform-led community. Ironically, Hirsch, who 
represented the more modern Orthodox perspective, became 
the forerunner of 20" century ultra-Orthodox communities 
who try to cut themselves off as much as possible from the 
surrounding non-Orthodox and secular Jewish community. 
Despite his religious conservatism, Bamberger’s position be- 
came the basis for modern Orthodox openness and accep- 
tance of the surrounding non-Orthodox and secular Jewish 
community. 

The “Wuerzburger Rav,’ as he was called, was one of the 
last great German-style talmudists, and his literary work was 
chiefly devoted to subjects of practical halakhah; Melekhet 
Shamayim (on the writing of Torah Scrolls etc., 18607); Ami- 
rah le-Veit Yaakov (laws of interest to women, originally Ger- 
man in Hebrew characters, 1858); Moreh la-Zovehim (hand- 
books for shohatim, 1864”); Nahalei Devash (on the law of 
halizah, 1867). Bamberger also wrote a commentary on Isaac 
ibn Ghayyat’s halakhic compendium (Shaarei Simhah, 2 pts., 
1861-62) and a treatise on the Al Tikrei formula in Talmud 
and Midrash (Korei be-Emet, 2 pts., 1871-78). His responsa 
appeared posthumously in Zekher Simhah (1925), Netiah shel 
Simhah (1928), and Yad ha-Levi (1965), all published by one 
or another of his descendants. Together with A. Adler and 
M. Lehmann, Bamberger published a German translation of 
the Pentateuch (1873, 1913”) on behalf of the Orthodox-Isra- 
elitische Bibelanstalt to counter L. Philippson’s Bible transla- 
tion, against which he had published a polemical pamphlet 
(1860). 


Descendants 

Bamberger became the founder of a widespread rabbinical 
family. Five of his six sons became rabbis, and his three daugh- 
ters all married rabbis. His son SIMON SIMHAH (1832-1897) 
was rabbi at Fischach and Aschaffenburg (Bavaria). He pub- 
lished Hinnukh la-Nearim (on the laws of zizit and tefillin; 
with Yiddish translation, 18827); Pekuddat ha-Levi’im (Aaron 
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b. Joseph of Barcelona’s commentary on Alfasi, Berakhot and 
Taanit, with notes, 1874); Avodat ha-Levi’im (Jonathan b. 
David of Lunel’s commentary on Alfasi, Hullin, 1871). SOLO- 
MON (1835-1918) was rabbi at Lengnau, Niederlangenthal, and 
Sennheim (the latter two in Alsace). His talmudic research 
dealt mainly with Nathan b. Jehiel’s Arukh (Limmud Arukh on 
various talmudic tractates, 1868-97; Hegyon Shelomo, 1878). 
MOSES LOEB (1838-1899) was district rabbi at Kissingen, Ba- 
varia. SECKEL ISAAC (1839-1885) was dayyan at Frankfurt. 
NATHAN (1842-1919) succeeded his father as rabbi and semi- 
nary principal at Wuerzburg. He published Likkutei ha-Levi, 
on the religious customs of Wuerzburg (1907), and collabo- 
rated with his brother Simon Simhah on Pekuddat ha Levi’im. 
He also wrote a memoir of his father (1897). 

In the third generation: SECKEL (1863-1934), son of 
Simon Simhah and district rabbi at Kissingen, wrote a hal- 
akhic tract on the immersion of vessels (Tevilat Kelim, with 
German translation, 1887); an edition of the Midrash Lekah 
Tov on the Song of Songs and Ruth (1887); and a transla- 
tion with commentary of Avot (1897, 1935°). MOSES LOEB 
(11; 1869-1924), also a son of Simon Simhah, was rabbi at 
Schoenlanke (Pomerania, now Trzcianka, Poland). He ed- 
ited J. Ettlinger’s essays and addresses (1899) and Joseph ibn 
Nahmias’ commentary on Esther (1891-93), Proverbs (1911), 
and Jeremiah (1913). He also wrote on book censorship in the 
duchy of Baden (1902), on the history of the Jews of Wuer- 
zburg (1905), and of Schoenlanke (1912). SELIG (1872-1936), 
son of Solomon and rabbi of the Hamburg Klaus, edited and 
translated into German a large number of halakhic, aggadic, 
and liturgical texts. He also edited Maimonides’ commentary 
on tractate Hallah (1895). SOLOMON MENAHEM (1869-1920), 
son of Seckel Isaac, was rabbi at Bingen, Burgpreppach, and 
Hanau. He was a cofounder of the *Juedisch-Literarische 
Gesellschaft. SIMON SIMHAH (II; 1871-1961), son of Nathan 
and rabbi at Aschaffenburg (Bavaria), wrote on circumcision 
(Beschneidungsakt, 1913) and the creation (Die Schoepfung- 
surkunde, 1903). 

The next generation included sIMON sIMHAH (III; 
1899-1957), son of Seckel Isaac, rabbi at Stuttgart and later in 
Israel, and his brother MOSES LOEB (III; 1902-1960), rabbi in 
Mainz and Nottingham and founder-principal of the Jewish 
Boarding School in Gateshead, England. Erich *Fromm, the 
social psychologist, and Saul Esh, the historian, were also de- 
scendants of S.B. Bamberger, as was the bookseller-publisher 
Nathan Wolf Bamberger (1888-1948), who in 1934 co-founded 
in Jerusalem the firm of Bamberger and Wahrmann which 
specialized in rare Jewish books. 
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of the Tel Aviv conurbation. In 1951 Yehud received municipal 
council status and in 1955 it received city status. Its area is 1.6 
sq. mi. (4.1 sq. km.). While a number of inhabitants contin- 
ued to be employed in other centers of the Tel Aviv region, in- 
dustry, with 32 local enterprises (motor cars, sweets, knitting, 
textiles, and other branches), became the principal foundation 
of Yehud’s economy. To a certain degree the town also served 
as a commercial center for settlements of the vicinity (Neveh 
Efrayim (Monosson), Savyon, Gannei Yehudah, etc.). In the 
mid-1990s the population was approximately 17,300, increas- 
ing to 22,000 in 2002. 


[Shlomo Hasson /Shaked Gilboa (274 ed.)] 


YEHUDAI BEN NAHMAN (Yehudai Gaon) head of the 
academy of Sura c. 757-61. Yehudai was one of the scholars of 
Pumbedita, but the Exilarch Solomon b. Hasdai transferred 
him to Sura, because “there was no scholar in Sura who was 
his peer in knowledge” (Iggeret Sherira Gaon, ed. by B.M. 
Lewin (1921), 107) — despite his advanced age, the fact that he 
was blind, and as an exception to the tradition of Sura not to 
appoint as its head anyone who had not been educated there. 
During his period at Sura, his brother Dudai served as Gaon of 
the Pumbedita academy. Yehudai is referred to as “light of the 
world, holy and pure” and *Sherira states that “we may not do 
what Yehudai refrained from doing” (Teshuvot ha-Geonim, ed. 
by J. Mussafia (1864), no. 43). His pupils included Haninai b. 
Huna and Natronai Nasi b. Hakhinai; the most distinguished 
was Ray Abba (Rabbah), the author of a collection of halakhot. 
Yehudai is the first in the geonic period to whom or to whose 
pupils is attributed the authorship of a book, the *Halakhot 
Pesukot. In halakhah Yehudai based himself entirely upon the 
Babylonian Talmud and the traditions of the *savora’im and 
merely gave the final ruling of the Talmud, omitting the hal- 
akhic discussion. He attempted to reestablish talmudic law 
and averred that he had always replied to halakhic questions 
with proof from the Talmud as interpreted by his teachers 
in practice (Ginzei Schechter, 2 (1929), 558). He was the first 
gaon to compile responsa, 131 of which are extant; these are 
distinguished by their brevity, merely giving the ruling with- 
out quoting the sources or the reasons for his decision. In 
consequence of his ambition to make the Babylonian Talmud 
and the customs of the Babylonian academies authoritative 
throughout the Diaspora, Yehudai was the first gaon to es- 
tablish contact with the Jewish communities of North Africa. 
He protested to the Jews of Erez Israel that their customs were 
“customs due to persecution” which originated in the religious 
persecutions in that country at the close of the Byzantine era, 
and demanded that they accept the customs of Babylon. Some 
scholars assert that these opinions of Yehudai were very much 
a matter of conjecture and exaggeration. According to *Pirkoi 
ben Baboi, a pupil of Yehudai’s pupil, Rav Abba, who repro- 
duced certain passages of Yehudai’s in his own work, the schol- 
ars of Erez Israel opposed him and continued to rely upon 
their ancient custom and traditions. In some cases Yehudai’s 
rulings did not accord with the custom of Sura. Thanks to his 
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activity, however, the influence of the Babylonian academies 
spread and the Babylonian Talmud became the sole author- 
ity for halakhic ruling. Yehudai and his pupils fought fiercely 
against the spread of *Karaism in Babylonia, and succeeded 
in defending the Oral Law by stressing the importance of the 
Talmud and the especial authority of the scholars in these ar- 
eas (e.g., family law) challenged by the Karaites. According to 
some, however, Yehudai’s aim in his work was not to combat 
Karaism since *Anan effected the communal schism only dur- 
ing the last years of Yehudai, and the need to consolidate and 
summarize halakhic material is understandable even without 
the rise of Karaism. In consequence of his blindness, Yehudai’s 
rulings and directives were written by his pupils and as a re- 
sult many interpolations by his pupils found their way into 
his works. Yehudai is described by Pirkoi b. Baboi as “great in 
sanctity and purity, in piety and in humility, and meticulous 
in the observance of all the precepts. He dedicated himself to 
Heaven, and brought people nearer to the Torah and its pre- 
cepts” (Ginzei Schechter, 2 (1929), 556f.). 
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[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


YEHUDI BEN SHESHET (or Sheshat; second half of tenth 
century), Spanish Hebrew grammarian and poet. A student 
of *Dunash b. Labrat, Yehudi wrote, between 970 and 990, a 
work against the responsa of the students of *Menahem b. Sa- 
ruk written in reply to Dunash’s criticism of their teacher (the 
only manuscript of the work was published by S.G. Stern in 
1870, and again by MLE. Varela in 1981). Yehudi’s work is com- 
posed like the responsa of Dunash and those of the students 
of Menahem: the first part is in metric form (154 verses in the 
same meter and rhyme of Dunash’s panegyric to Hisdai and 
of the answer of the disciples of Menahem, attacking the ad- 
versaries directly), and is followed by rhymed prose serving 
as introduction to the second part, which contains explana- 
tions of metalinguistic subjects in the poem. From this work, 
the names of several of Menahem’s students are known: Ibn 
*Kapron, Judah b. David *Hayyuj, and Isaac b. *Gikatilla. 
Yehudi deals with 42 questions, answering the greater 
part of the objections which Menahem’s students had made 
against Dunash. In 21 responsa, explanations are given for 
some biblical terms. In ten responsa Yehudi deals with roots 
of several words and lexical units to which they belong. In 
one responsum, Yehudi replies to the objection voiced by 
Menahem’s students concerning the introduction of Arabic 
metric patterns into Hebrew poetry. In four responsa he deals 
with objections against Dunash’s usage of several words. Ye- 
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hudi defends his teacher by citing biblical usage. Three re- 
sponsa object to some usages of Menahem and his students. 
Another deals with the position of dalet and tet in the classifi- 
cation of the letters of the alphabet into “root” letters and “ser- 
vile” letters (prefixed, infixed, suffixed), defending Dunash’s 
point of view against all the other medieval grammarians. In 
the last responsum, Yehudi admits that one objection made 
by Dunash was based on a misunderstanding. 

While discussing the meaning of specific terms, Yehudi 
also comments on general questions of grammar that go be- 
yond the specific problem, e.g., dealing with the meaning of 
the word kemah (“flour? Gen. 18:6). Yehudi deals also with the 
meaning of the term ke-mashmao (“as its meaning”), which 
had been used by Menahem 161 times in his Mahberet. A mat- 
ter of principle, such as to what extent Aramaic is to be relied 
upon when explaining a Hebrew term in the Bible, is dealt 
with in the discussion on the meaning of the word piggeru, 
interpreted by Menahem as “they stayed behind” and by Du- 
nash, basing himself on the Targum, as “they were destroyed; 
they were weakened” (1 Sam. 30:10). In dealing with the word 
lo (Ex. 21:8), he also explores the general problem of keri and 
ketiv. Generally, Yehudi does not bring new opinions but re- 
peats those of Dunash, adding intricate arguments which 
border sometimes on insult and abuse. Nevertheless, Yehudi 
does make some original contributions; in the discussion of 
the term 9350 (honakh, Ps. 53:6), for example, he remarks that 
there are grammatical forms impossible in the Bible, but pos- 
sible in post-biblical (paytanic) usage. On other occasions he 
maintains that the Hebrew language in his time has reduced 
to avery sorry state, and there are forms that might have been 
found in it had we known the language in its fullness. Like 
Dunash, he defends linguistic comparatism, known at least in 
the work of Saadiah, against the anti-comparatist attitude of 
Menahem and his disciples. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Allony, Torat ha-Mishkalim (1951), 194 
(index); W. Bacher, Die hebraeische Sprachwissenschaft vom x bis 
zum XVI Jahrhundert (1892), 34f., 39; H. Hirschfeld, Literary History 
of Hebrew Grammarians... (1926), 31; S. Pinsker, Likkutei Kadmoni- 
yyot (1860), 159 (third pag.); S.G. Stern (ed.), Sefer Teshuvot (1870), 
LXXVI, 1-44; D. Yellin, Toledot Hitpattehut ha-Dikduk ha-Ivri (1945), 
107-12. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Varela, Teshuvot Talmid Dunash 
ha-Levi ben Labrat (1981); A. Saenz-Badillos, in: Sefarad, 46 (1986), 
421-31; C. del Valle, Historia de la gramdatica hebrea en Espana. Vol. 
1: Los Origenes (2002), 365-70. 

[David Tene / Angel Saenz-Badillos (2"¢ ed.)] 


YEIVIN, ISRAEL (1923- ), Hebrew Language scholar, son 
of Yehoshua Heschel *Yeivin. Israel Yeivin was born in Ber- 
lin and in 1925 came with family to Palestine. In addition to 
supervising the ancient literature section in the Academy of 
the Hebrew Language’s Historical Hebrew Language Diction- 
ary project, he did research on ancient biblical manuscripts as 
part of the Hebrew University Bible project. He was professor 
in the Hebrew University Hebrew Language department. In 
1989 he received the Israel Prize for research in the Hebrew 
language. Among his books are Keter Aram Zova, Nikkudo u- 
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Teamav (“Keter Aram Zova. Its Vocalization and Cantillation 
Signs,’ 1969) and Masoret ha-Lashon ha-Ivrit ha-Mishtakefet 
ba-Nikkud ha-Bavli (“The Hebrew Language Tradition as Re- 
flected in the Babylonian Vocalization,’ 1985; Ha-Masorah la- 
Mikra’i (“The Biblical Masorah,” 2003). 

[Fern Lee Seckbach] 


YEIVIN, SHEMUEL (1896-1982), Israeli archaeologist. Born 
in Odessa, he studied at the Herzlia Gymnasium in Tel Aviv 
and the universities of London and Berlin, specializing in 
Egyptology and Semitic philology. He took part in the ex- 
cavations at Luxor (1924) and Beth-Shean (1924-28) and in 
the University of Michigan expedition to Seleucia in Iraq 
(1929-37). He was co-director with J. Krause-Marquet of the 
excavations at Ai (1933). He was a member of the Hebrew 
Language Committee (1935-42); chairman of the Jewish Pal- 
estine Exploration Society (1944-46); chief Hebrew translator 
for the British Mandatory government of Palestine (1944-48); 
director of the Department of Antiquities in Israel (1948-61); 
secretary and then editor of the Encyclopaedia Biblica; profes- 
sor of biblical history and archaeology at Tel Aviv University; 
and member of the Hebrew Language Academy. In 1968 he 
received the Israel Prize for Jewish studies. His publications 
include Toledot ha-Ketav ha-Ivri (1939), Milhamot Bar Kokhva 
(1946), and Kadmoniyyot Arzenu (1955), an archaeological 
handbook written jointly with M. Avi-Yonah. 

[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


YEIVIN, YEHOSHUA HESCHEL (1891-1970), Hebrew 
writer and editor. Born in Vinnitsa, Ukraine, Yeivin stud- 
ied medicine, but gradually left his profession in favor of lit- 
erature. After emigrating to Palestine in 1924, he joined the 
founders of the Revisionist movement in 1928 and henceforth 
became an editor of its press and a regular contributor to it. 

His first literary articles and essays appeared in Haolam 
of Odessa, and he continued to publish in Ha-Tekufah and 
other periodicals. In the Revisionist press he published ar- 
ticles and novels on historical subjects. In 1959 he won first 
place in the Israel Bible Contest. His books include: Sippurim 
(1928); Be-Sod Halalim (1930); Uri Zevi Greenberg, Meshorer 
Mehokek (1938); Milhemet Beit Hashmonai (a story about the 
Hasmoneans, 1953); Ha-Hayyah ha-Revi'it (1949); Mi-Meonot 
Arayot (stories of the underground movement, 1954); Bi-She- 
vilei Emunat Yisrael (essays, 1960); and Ha-Malkhut Asher Lo 
Tissof (1967). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 73-74. 

[Getzel Kressel] 


YEKOPO (acronym of Yevreyskiy komitet pomoschi zhert- 
vam voyny - “Jewish Relief Committee for War Victims”), 
organization formed in Russia after the outbreak of World 
War I to succor Jewish war victims. The need for such relief 
was most urgent because many Jewish communities were sit- 
uated in the battle regions and had already suffered heavily 
during the first days of the war. Many refugees streamed to 
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the rear from the front. The situation deteriorated with the 
intensification of the anti-Jewish policy adopted by the mili- 
tary authorities, which at first took the form of the detention 
of Jews as hostages and subsequently of mass expulsions from 
the battle regions. These persecutions reached their climax in 
the great expulsion of the Jews from the provinces of *Kovno 
and *Courland in the spring of 1915. It was also necessary to 
support the tens of thousands of families of Jewish soldiers. 
The committee of Petrograd rapidly became the central com- 
mittee to which all the local branches addressed themselves. 
Its task was to raise funds and distribute them among the lo- 
cal committees and the various bodies that preoccupied them- 
selves with the different relief activities as well as the organiza- 
tion and supervision of relief activities in various places. The 
committees of Moscow (YEVoPo) and of Kiev (KOPE) were 
of particular importance. 

The YEKOPO was headed by members of the older intel- 
ligentsia and the leading capitalists of St. Petersburg, such as 
Baron A. *Guenzburg, H. *Sliozberg, D. *Feinberg, M. *Vi- 
nawer, L. *Bramson, and J. *Brutzkus. The brunt of the practi- 
cal work, however, was carried out by “accredited” officials of 
the committee who came mainly from the ranks of the popular 
intelligentsia and more particularly from among the members 
of the Jewish Socialist parties. The committee received much 
support from the older societies, such as the *Society for the 
Promotion of Culture among the Jews of Russia, *oRT, *Jew- 
ish Colonization Association (1cA) and *oZE. Relief took the 
form of arrangements for the transportation of the refugees; 
the provision of escorts for their convoys; provisional arrange- 
ment for their nutrition, clothing, and accommodation; the 
provision of medical care; the organization of “medical-sani- 
tary units”; the care of children and, later, efforts to find them 
employment and occupations; the establishment of credit 
funds; the development of vocational schools and courses, 
etc. In addition, the committee represented the Jewish popu- 
lation before the authorities in its demands for assistance to 
the Jewish war victims. 

For internal and external political reasons, the govern- 
ment recognized the committee and encouraged it by granting 
authority to its delegates and workers; they received the status 
of government officials, a factor of prime importance during 
the period of the hostilities. The committee also maintained 
relations with the general public institutions, such as the All- 
Russian Alliance of Towns, and zemstvo workers. By the end 
of 1916, the committee had provided its services to 240,000 
Jews (out of the estimated total of 350,000 Jewish war refu- 
gees). The funds received by the central committee in Petro- 
grad until then — 31,000,000 rubles - were derived from the 
sources as shown in the table below. 

The important allocation of the government is also of 
historical and political significance, as is the considerable 
contribution of the Jews of the United States. The participa- 
tion of Russian Jewry in this relief enterprise was larger than 
is apparent in the table, because many of the funds which 
were collected in the provinces did not pass through the 
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YEKUM PURKAN 





Source Total in rubles % 





Russian government 

General Russian Relief Committee 

American Jewish Joint Distribution 
Committee (United States) 


17,179,000 55.8 
292,000 0.9 
7,298,000 23.6 








British Jewry 1,693,000 5.5 
South American Jewry 403,000 1.3 
France (through Rothschild) 250,000 0.8 
Contributions of the Jews of Petrograd 2,012,000 6.5 
Contributions of the Jews in the provinces 1,700,000 5.6 
Total 30,787,000 100.0 





treasury of the central committee but were directly spent by 
the local committees. A considerable part of the communi- 
ties’ funds were derived from a system of compulsory con- 
tributions. 

The activities of YEKOPO also encompassed the Jews of 
the regions occupied by the Russian army in Galicia and Bu- 
kovina. In the execution of their tasks, several divergences 
of opinion emerged between the workers of the committee, 
mainly over cultural problems (religious or secular education, 
schools in the Russian, Hebrew or Yiddish languages), with 
each side attempting to divert the relief activities in the direc- 
tion of its own outlook. Much material on the history of this 
relief work is to be found in the central periodical of YEKOPO, 
Pomoshch (1915-16; later Delo Pomoshchi, 1916-17). After the 
Revolution of February 1917, when the focus of the political 
activity of Russian Jewry was transferred to the public orga- 
nizations and the parties, YEKOPO pursued its relief work in 
a restricted sense. It also continued its activities during the 
civil war years, when the central role was played by the com- 
mittee of Kiev (KOPE). In 1920, with the establishment of the 
Jewish-Soviet relief organization Idgeskom, the YEKOPO was 
in practice absorbed by it. The committee of YEKOPO contin- 
ued to function in the provinces of *Vilna and *Novogrudok, 
within the borders of independent Poland, where it concen- 
trated efforts on the rehabilitation of the communities which 
had been severely affected by World War 1 and the Polish-So- 
viet war. The committee was then headed by Dr. Z. *Shabad 
and was mainly supported by the American Jewish Joint Dis- 
tribution Committee (jDc). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: YEKOPO, Report for Aug. 1914—-June 1917 
(Rus., 1917); I. Trotki, in: J. Frumkin, et al. (eds.), Kniga o russkom 
yevreystve (1960), 495-7 (= Russian Jewry 1860-1917, 1966); M. Shalit 
(ed.), Oyf di Khurves fun Milkhomes un Mehumes (1931). 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


YEKUM PURKAN (Aram. 1/77 03}; lit. “may deliverance 
arise”), the name of two prayers recited in the Ashkenazi rite 
immediately after the reading of the *haftarah on the Sabbath. 
Written in Aramaic, the prayers derive their name from their 
opening words. Both are very similar in form. The first con- 
sists of a prayer for the welfare of the students in the acade- 
mies of Erez Israel and Babylonia, their teachers, the exilarchs, 
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YELLIN 


and the judges. Many of the phrases of this prayer resemble 
those of the *Kaddish de-Rabbanan (“the scholars’ Kaddish”). 
In modern times, some communities have added the phrase 
Ve-di be-khol arat galvatana (“and all that are in the lands of 
the dispersion”) in order to make this prayer more meaning- 
ful (Baer’s Siddur, 229). The second is a more general prayer 
for the welfare of the congregation, similar in content to the 
Hebrew prayer Mi she-Berakh which follows it. The prayers are 
not found in the Babylonian siddurim of ‘Amram Gaon and 
*Saadiah Gaon, although they were probably written in Baby- 
lonia. The first is found in the *Mahzor Vitry, and the second 
in the Rokeah of *Eleazar b. Judah of Worms (1160-1238). Both 
prayers are absent from the Sephardi rite, although a similar 
but more lengthy prayer entitled “Prayer for the Congrega- 
tion” is found in some Yemenite prayer book manuscripts 
(Duschinsky, in bibl., 194-7). 

These prayers are not recited on festivals. A reason given 
for this is to enable the worshippers to leave the synagogue 
earlier and enjoy the meals which they are permitted to cook 
on the holidays (S. Shuck, Siddur Rashban (Vienna, 1894), 
20b). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Duschinsky, in: Livre d Hommage ... S. 
Poznanski (1927), 182-98. 


YELLIN, pioneer family in modern Erez Israel. YEHOSHUA 
(1843-1924), pioneer in Erez Israel, was born in Jerusalem, 
the son of the prosperous Yellin-Tavia family from Lomza, 
Poland, that immigrated to Erez Israel in 1834. He married 
into the Yehuda family of Baghdad and learned Arabic and 
Oriental customs in the home of his father-in-law, Shelomo 
Yehezkel Yehuda. In 1860, under the auspices of the British 
consul, James *Finn, he and his father purchased land in the 
village of Kalonya (Colonia) on which the settlement of Moza 
was established in 1891. Yehoshua was one of the founders of 
Nahalat Shivah, the third Jewish quarter of Jerusalem built 
outside the Old City by residents of the city (1869). 

In 1876 he belonged to the group that tried to buy govern- 
ment lands near Jericho for the establishment of a settlement 
to be called Petah Tikvah - an attempt that failed because of 
the opposition of the Turkish government in Constantinople. 
In 1882 Yellin entered his son David, born in Jerusalem, at the 
Alliance Israélite Universelle school just opened in Jerusalem 
and was thus the first member of the Ashkenazi community to 
ignore the boycott imposed by its rabbis (led by Rabbi Moshe 
Yehoshua Leib *Diskin) on study in schools. As a punishment 
he was deprived of his allocation from the *halukkah. In 1897 
he was elected a member of the Jerusalem Town Council and 
served in this capacity until 1901. In his later years he wrote 
memoirs, Zikhronot le-Ven Yerushalayim (“The Memoirs of a 
Son of Jerusalem,” 1924), which are a source for the history 
of the old Jewish community in Jerusalem at the end of the 
19" century. 

[Yehuda Slutsky] 

His son, DAVID YELLIN (1864-1941), was a distinguished 
teacher, writer, scholar, and one of the leaders of the yishuv. 
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@® 
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1900-1937 
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® 
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EZRA 
RACHEL DANIN 
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1867-1945 
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® 
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David studied at the Ez Hayyim yeshivah and also acquired a 
general education and knowledge of both Eastern and West- 
ern languages. In 1882 he became a pupil (later teacher) in 
Jerusalem at the Alliance Israélite Universelle school and at 
the Laemel school. In 1903 Yellin was one of the organizers 
of the founding conference of the *Teachers’ Association at 
Zikhron Yaakov and was the association's president. In 1912 
he became deputy director of the teachers’ seminary founded 
by the *Hilfsverein der Deutschen Juden (Ezra) in Jerusalem. 
During the language controversy, when the Hilfsverein tried 
to introduce German as language of instruction, he founded 
the Hebrew Teachers’ Seminary (later at Bet ha-Kerem in 
Jerusalem) and was its principal until his death. In 1926 he 
was appointed professor of Hebrew poetry of the Spanish pe- 
riod at the Hebrew University. His knowledge of Arabic lan- 
guage and literature brought him to a deep understanding of 
Hebrew poetry written in Spain, and he published a number 
of works by Spanish Hebrew poets. In addition to research 
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works in the field of poetics, he wrote Torat ha-Shirah ha-Se- 
faradit (1941), in which he described the techniques of vari- 
ous poets, types of poems, meters, and the influence of Arabic 
poetry on that of Hebrew poets in Spain. Yellin was active in 
the development of Jerusalem and its institutions, participat- 
ing in the establishment of new quarters and public buildings 
such as the Zikhron Moshe quarter, the Laemel school, and 
the Bet ha-Kerem Seminary. Together with his father-in-law, 
Y.M. *Pines, and E. *Ben- Yehuda, Yellin sat on the Va’ad ha- 
Lashon (Hebrew Language Committee). He also helped to es- 
tablish the National Library and organize *B’nai B'rith in the 
country. He was a member of the Ottoman parliament (1913) 
and a leader of the Jewish community’s aid committee dur- 
ing World War 1. He was among the first public figures in the 
country to join the Zionist movement openly, took part in 
Zionist Congresses, and in 1917 was exiled by the Turks to Da- 
mascus. From 1920 to 1925 he was a member of the Jerusalem 
Town Council and deputy mayor, introducing the municipal- 
ity’s first Hebrew seal. From 1920 to 1928 David was chairman 
of the Vaad Leummi (National Council of the Jews of Pales- 
tine) and appeared as a Jewish representative on the League 
of Nations “Wailing Wall Committee” (1931). 

Apart from textbooks (the best known is Mikra le-Fi ha- 
Taf, 1900-01), and translations from Arabic (Shirat Shemuel 
Ben Adaya) and from European languages (e.g., The Vicar of 
Wakefield), David published many studies on Hebrew lan- 
guage and grammar (e.g., Dikduk ha-Lashon ha-Ivrit, 1942; 
Toledot Dikduk ha-Lashon ha-Ivrit ve-Hitpattehutah, 1947); 
and on the Bible (among them commentaries on the books 
of Job and Isaiah, 1927). The first two volumes of his selected 
writings, which appeared in 1936 and 1939, contain a selec- 
tion of his articles in the Hebrew press in Jerusalem and are a 
valuable source on the history of the yishuv. David Yellin was 
a symbol of the integration of the Ashkenazi and Sephardi 
communities in Erez Israel, which was also expressed in his 
scholarship. He was also a leader in education as it developed 
in the yishuv. 

David's second son AVIEZER (1890-1971), educator, was 
born in Jerusalem and attended the Laemel school and the 
Ezra Teachers’ Seminary. He taught in Bulgaria in 1910 and 
later in the Ezra Seminary. During World War 1 he founded the 
first Hebrew girls’ school in Damascus. Aviezer was one of the 
founders and leaders of the *Maccabi and scout movements 
in Israel. He was a delegate to the first Asefat ha-Nivharim 
(Elected Assembly of Palestine Jews) and a member of the 
Jewish Communal Council in Jerusalem. In 1925 he became a 
member of the central committee of the Teachers’ Association 
and served as its secretary until 1956 when he was elected as 
its honorary president. He wrote many articles on education, 
sports, and current affairs. 

[Benzion Dinur (Dinaburg)] 

David's fifth son, AVINOAM (1900-1937), educator and 
Orientalist, was born in Jerusalem. He translated The Book of 
Ahikar the Wise from the Syriac and Aramaic into Hebrew 
(Sefer Ahikar he-Hakham, 1937) and published modern text- 
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YELLIN-MOR, NATHAN 


books for the study of Hebrew and classical Arabic (the lat- 
ter together with Levi *Billig), as well as numerous studies 
and articles. A member of the Hebrew Language committee 
(Va’ad ha-Lashon), he became supervisor of Jewish schools in 
the British Mandatory administration. He was killed in Jeru- 
salem by Arab rioters. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Minhah le-David (1935), 7-15 (bibliography); 
B. Dinur, Benei Dori (1963), 86-99; Malachi, in: Hadoar, nos. 12 and 
19 (1941); I. Yellin, Le-Zeezaai, 2 vols. (1938-41); Orlinsky, in: JQR, 32 
(1941/42), 221-5; M. Attias, Sefer ha-Te’udot shel ha-Vaad ha-Le'ummi 
(1963), index; Tidhar, 1 (1947), 475-6; 2 (1947), 569-70. 705-7. 


YELLIN-BENTWICH, THELMA (1895-1959), Israeli cel- 
list and pedagogue, a leading personality in the creation and 
shaping of musical life in Israel. She was born in England as 
the ninth child of the aristocratic Bentwich family, all the 
members of which received professional instrumental train- 
ing. She studied at the Royal College of Music in London, and 
was accepted by Pablo Casals as a private pupil. In 1915 she 
founded in London the all-women trio with Myra *Hess and 
Jelly d’Arranyi. Yet the tensions of the life of a traveling pro- 
fessional soloist did not suit her nature. In 1919 she joined her 
brother and two sisters who had already settled in Jerusalem 
and married Eliezer Yellin, the son of David * Yellin. In 1921 
she founded the Jerusalem Music Society which pioneered 
high quality weekly concerts of chamber music in Jerusalem 
to a cosmopolitan audience of Jews, Arabs, British, German, 
and members of other nationalities. The backbone of these 
concerts was the Jerusalem String Quartet, the first in the 
country, with her sister, violinist Margery Bentwich. In 1951 
she joined the Israeli String Quartet with Lorand and Alice 
Fenyves (violins) and Oeden *Partos (viola). She also appeared 
with the Philharmonic and radio orchestras and taught cello 
and chamber music at the academies of music in Tel Aviv and 
Jerusalem as one of the most admired cello pedagogues in the 
country. Her plans for a “music gymnasium” for talented chil- 
dren came to fruition in 1962 in Tel Aviv when the Thelma 
Yellin Gymnasium was opened. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Bentwich, Thelma Yellin, Pioneer Musi- 
cian (1964); J. Hirshberg, Music in the Jewish Community of Palestine 


1880-1948 (1995). 
[Jehoash Hirshberg (24 ed.)] 


YELLIN-MOR (Friedman), NATHAN (1913-1980), one of 
the leaders of *Lohamei Herut Israel and Israeli politician, 
member of the First Knesset. Born in Grodno, Poland, Yellin- 
Mor completed his studies as an engineer in Warsaw, where 
he joined the Berit ha-Ziyyonim ha-Revizyonistim and *Be- 
tar movements and in the late 1930s supported extreme activ- 
ism, associated, in Palestine, with the *Irgun Zevai L’ummi 
(1ZL). In 1938-39 Yellin-Mor edited the short-lived Warsaw 
Yiddish daily Di Tat, which was an 1z1 organ. After the out- 
break of World War 11, Yellin-Mor managed to reach Pales- 
tine and joined Avraham *Stern, who decided to break away 
from the 1z1 and establish a new organization that was called 
Lohamei Herut Israel (Lehi). In 1941 he traveled to Syria on 
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behalf of Stern, with the purpose of reaching neutral Turkey 
in order to contact representatives of Nazi Germany and offer 
them cooperation against the British in exchange for a mass 
evacuation of European Jews to Palestine. However, he was 
arrested by the British in Syria and imprisoned in Palestine. 
In 1943 he escaped from a detention camp with a group of 
his colleagues through a tunnel. After his escape Yellin-Mor 
became one of a triumvirate of Lehi leaders, replacing Stern, 
who was murdered by the British in 1942, concentrating on 
military operations until 1948. 

He was arrested together with other Lehi members by 
the Israeli police after the assassination of the UN mediator 
Count Folke Bernadotte in the fall of 1948. An Israeli military 
court found him guilty of membership in a terrorist organiza- 
tion but acquitted him of complicity in Bernadotte’s assassina- 
tion. Yellin-Mor was included in the general amnesty granted 
by the Provisional Government, and ran in the elections to 
the First Knesset in 1949 on the “Fighters” (Lohamim) ticket 
that was made up of former Lehi members. However, he was 
the only member elected, and soon after his election to the 
Knesset, he underwent an ideological shift that took him to 
the extreme Left. Together with Uri *Avneri, he established in 
1956 a political group called “Semitic Action” (Ha-Pe’ulah ha- 
Shemit), which supported the idea of a Jewish-Arab federa- 
tion in the territory of Mandatory Palestine that would form 
part of a broader Middle East federation. Yellin-Mor was not 
elected to the Second Knesset, went into business, and edited 
a journal called Etgar (“Challenge”), in which he professed his 
views. After Avneri entered the Knesset in 1965, Yellin-Mor 
left all direct political activity. 

His writings include Lohamei Herut Yisrael: Anashim, 
Raayonot, Alilot (“Lohamei Herut Yisrael: People, Ideas, Deeds,” 
1975) and Shenot be-Terem (“The Years Before; 1990). 


[Susan Hattis Rolef (2"¢ ed.)] 


YEMEN, country in S.W. corner of the Arabian Peninsula; 
capital, San‘a. 


The Land and the People 

The southern part of the Arabian Peninsula is called al-Yaman 
(the south), after which the country is named in the West. In 
pre-Islamic times there were five separate political entities in 
this area, the history of which is known only in epigraphic 
sources from the tenth century B.c.E.: Main (with the capi- 
tal Qarnaw), Himyar (‘Afar), Saba (Marib), Kataban (Tamna), 
and Hadramawt (Shabwah). The country was politically united 
under the Himyari kingdom from the fourth century c.z. The 
Himyari king Abtkarib adopted the Jewish religion in 384, 
which was retained until 525/530, when *Dht Nuwas, the last 
Himyari king was defeated and killed by the invading Chris- 
tian army from Abyssinia. In 570 the country was conquered 
by the Sassanid Persians and in 629 was taken over without a 
fight by the Muslim army. Since then Yemen has been a Mus- 
lim country, although its ruling dynasties have changed many 
times and almost never has Yemen constituted one political 
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entity. After being a remote province of the *Umayyads and 
the *Abbassids it was actually ruled by different local families, 
until it fell under the rule of a Zaydi imam, Yahya al-Hadi ila 
al-Haqq. His successors became the main political and re- 
ligious power except for relatively long intervals: 1173-1229 
(Egyptian Abbassids), 1229-1454 (Rasilis), 1454-1526 (Bana 
Zahir), 1536-1636 (*Ottoman Turks), 1872-1918 (Ottoman 
Turks). But even during these intervals the Zaydis kept their 
power in the northern part of the country. Since *San’a was the 
political and religious center, except during the Rasili period 
with the capital Taizz, the far southeastern region of Yemen, 
Hadramawt was never under the control of the central gov- 
ernment but only under that of various local sultans. Part of 
the country with its important seaport of *Aden was actually 
under British control between the years 1839 and 1967. In 1962 
the Zaydi imamate came to its end in consequence of the re- 
publican revolution and since then Yemen has been a Mus- 
lim republic. In 1990 Yemen and the State of South Yemen, 
established after the British had evacuated Aden, were united 
into one state for the first time in history to include all south 
Arabia, up the border of Oman in the east. Religiously the 
country is evenly divided between Zaydis in the north and 
the central plateau and Shaf7is in the southern lowlands and 
Hadramawt. 

As an orthodox Muslim state Yemen was always hos- 
tile to the Jewish settlement in the Holy Land since the first 
mass aliyyot from Yemen in 1882 and actually tried to prevent 
them. Later, after the establishment of the State of Israel in 
1948, Yemen was one of the seven Arab states who sent their 
armies against the newborn Jewish state. Yemen never rec- 
ognized Israel de jure or de facto and in the early 21% century 
was one of the radical Arab and Muslim states in terms of its 
political relation to Israel. 


History 

There are no documents or other reliable sources about the 
beginning of Jewish existence in Yemen. The traditions of the 
Jews of Yemen themselves relate that a large group of Jews 
left Jerusalem some years before the destruction of the First 
Temple following the prophecies of Jeremiah. They first came 
to some localities in Yemen, called Resh Galut, such as Sana, 
Tanim, and Dhamar. According to their tradition, the Jews 
of Yemen rejected the call of Ezra to return to the Holy Land 
since they anticipated that the Second Temple would be de- 
stroyed as well. This tradition may be supported by their pro- 
nunciation of Hebrew, which fits that of Judea, like that of the 
medieval Jews of Babylonia, and differs from the Galilean (Ti- 
berian) pronunciation maintained by all other Jewish commu- 
nities; and the counting of the years from the ninth of Av since 
the destruction of the First Temple, a unique custom not exist- 
ing in any other Jewish community. However, the first certain 
evidence of Jewish life in Yemen is the tombs of Himyari Jews 
in Beth She’arim, dated to the beginning of the third century 
C.E., which means that at least in the second half of the second 
century C.£. there already were Jewish settlements in Yemen. 
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Jewish communities in Yemen before the mass emigration to Israel, 1949-50. 


One may conclude, then, that Jews left Judea southward after 
the destruction of the Second Temple (7o c.£.) and eventu- 
ally arrived in Yemen to build their new life. 

Judaism in pre-Islamic Yemen gained more and more 
power and influence. The crucial step was in early 380, when 
the Himyari king Abtikarib adopted Judaism as the formal re- 
ligion of the kingdom. Polytheism was completely rejected and 
for 150 years all inscriptions, the almost ultimate source for 
pre-Islamic history, were monotheist or Jewish. During that 
time, a bitter struggle developed between Judaism and Christi- 
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anity in Yemen, culminating with Yasuf Dha Nuwas (522-525/ 
530). But when the foreign army of Akstim, the Christian 
power in Ethiopia, intervened and invaded the country, as a 
response to the punitive expedition of Yusuf against the re- 
bellious Christians in Najran, the Jewish regime of Himyar 
came to its end and the Jews lost their strong standing in the 
country. From early Muslim sources, however, we learn that 
Judaism spread out among many Arab tribes, especially in 
Hadramawt. The next big step in the degradation of Juda- 
ism and Jews in Yemen took place in 629, when the country 
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was taken by the victorious Muslim army of *Muhammad. 
Suddenly the Jews became *dhimmis, namely second-degree 
subjects protected by the government in return for paying a 
special tax (only for adult males) - the jizyah. It seems that 
only a few of the Jews of Yemen converted to Islam, although 
there is not the slightest information in terms of numbers. 
However, early Muslim sources are quite informative about 
Yemeni Jews — or about those Jewish scholars who converted 
to Islam and enriched it with endless Jewish traditions and sto- 
ries, frequently lost in genuine Jewish sources. To name just a 
few we may mention *Ka’b al-Ahbar, ‘Abd Allah ibn Sallam, 
‘Abd Allah ibn Saba, and Wahb ibn Munabbih. 

We know almost nothing about the Jews in Yemen dur- 
ing the Umayyad and first Abbassid periods up to the end of 
the 9" century, when the Zaydi imamate was established in 
northern Yemen in 897 by Yahya al-Hadi ila al-Haqq. From 
a rare document preserved in his sirah (biography) we know 
that basically he did not adopt discriminatory and humili- 
ating regulations against the Jews but forbade Jews to build 
synagogues and hold Muslim slaves. It is notable that he did 
not prevent Jews from owning lands and even confirmed their 
right to buy new lands from Muslims. 

Again, for more than 250 years, Jewish and Arab sources 
are almost completely silent regarding Yemeni Jews, but from 
the scarce information we have it is clear that the Jews of 
Yemen maintained close relations with the geonim in the Bab- 
ylonian Jewish centers. However, as a result of the growing 
importance of Yemen and especially of its southern seaport 
of Aden in international commerce from the Mediterranean 
basin to *India, the Jewish community of Yemen rises from 
oblivion, particularly in the documents of the Cairo *Genizah. 
During the 11", 12h, and 13"" centuries, Yemen and its Jewish 
community were like a suburb of *Egypt and its large Jewish 
Egyptian community. Yemenite Jewry of that time was an in- 
tegral part of the Jewish world in the vast Muslim area from 
the shores of the Atlantic to India. In the 12" and 13" centu- 
ries, in the course of which Yemen constituted an important 
part of the Ayyubid dynasty in Egypt, it had special communal 
and religious relations with ‘Maimonides and his son Abra- 
ham, both of them heads of the Jewish community in Egypt 
and close to the government. These special relations were first 
shaped when Maimonides acted on their behalf in the Ayyu- 
bid court in Cairo and sent them his famous Epistle to Yemen 
(1172) to lead them away from their belief in the false messiah 
who appeared at that time in Yemen and to comfort them. 
Generally the Ayyubid period (1172-1254) was quite happy for 
the Jews, except for a short time when Muiizz al-Din Isma‘il 
(1196-1201) forced them to convert to Islam, a tragic episode 
ending with his sudden death. 

The transition of the government in Yemen from the 
Ayyubid to the Rasuli dynasty (1254-1454) did not radically 
change the political and economic conditions of the Jews. De- 
spite the sparse details in Muslim sources about some Jews 
who had converted to Islam, there is a good likelihood that in 
general the Jews lived calmly and securely. They could main- 
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tain their close relations with Egyptian Jewry under the rule 
of the *Mamluks and excel in their literary production, which 
was the richest and the most diverse in their history. Matters 
changed with the rise of Bana Zahir in 1454, particularly as 
a result of another Jewish false messiah who attracted many 
Jews as well as Muslim followers. Not only was the rebellious 
messiah killed, but Jews were no longer allowed to dwell in 
the vast area of Hadramawt, claimed by the fanatic Mus- 
lims to be the land of the pre-Islamic prophet Hid. This ban 
was only the first in an unceasing trend to limit the bound- 
aries of Jewish settlement in Yemen. No wonder, then, that 
the Jews of Yemen looked with hope to Portuguese activi- 
ties on the seacoast of southern Yemen during the first de- 
cade of the 15" century, and some of them even helped them 
as spies. 

Shortly after that, the Zaydi imams, who for several 
centuries had been pushed to their strongholds in the north, 
gained power and took control of larger territories in the cen- 
tral plateau where large Jewish communities lived. It should 
be noted that the Zaydi attitude towards Jews had been greatly 
altered during the 15" century under the impact of the writ- 
ings of Hanbali scholars, becoming less tolerant, as attested 
in legal books of Zaydi scholars. But then came the Ottoman 
Turks who pushed the Zaydis back to the north after gaining 
control of the central plateau, including San/a. In spite of the 
formal improvement of living conditions of the Jews under the 
Turks, as the new strict regulations against them were abro- 
gated, they suffered severely from the unceasing war between 
the Ottoman armies and the Zaydi rebels. This situation came 
to a head in late 1620, when Fadli Pasha, the Turkish governor 
in the southern lowlands, arrested the leaders of the Jews, try- 
ing to win the sympathies of local Muslims. Nevertheless, the 
Jews were accused by the Muslim Yemenis of being collabo- 
rators of the Turks. When eventually the Yemenis, led by the 
Qasimis, the new dynasty of imams, succeeded in driving the 
Turks out of the country in 1636, the Jews were submitted to 
new anti-Jewish Zaydi regulations. 

It was just a question of timing for the fanatically reli- 
gious Imam al-Mutawakkil Ismail (1644-1676) as to when to 
act to bring about the total annihilation of Jewish existence 
in Yemen, a question regularly discussed in Zaydi legal writ- 
ings since the middle of the 16 century. This occured in 1667, 
in the wake of the messianic expectations of Shabbateanism 
throughout Yemen, as well as all over the Jewish world, when 
a group of San’ani Jews, led by Slayman Jamil, one of their 
scholars, asked the governor of San’a to hand the govern- 
ment over to him. The reaction of Imam Ismail was quick 
and harsh. He legally abrogated the status of the Jews as a 
protected minority and applied to scholars of both the Zaydi 
and Shafi’i schools regarding the question of whether Yemen 
is like the Hijaz where non-Muslims are not allowed to dwell. 
After years of hesitation he adopted the ruling of these schol- 
ars, who believed that Yemen was a part of the Hijaz, and on 
his deathbed he instructed his heir, Imam al-Mahdi Ahmad 
(1676-1681), to carry out this ruling. The immediate mean- 
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ing was unequivocal: the Jews could no longer live as Jews in 
Yemen; they had to choose between Islam and death. The new 
imam chose a third alternative, to expel the Jews from Yemen. 
But eventually, for logistic reasons, they were expelled to 
*Mawza’, a small town in the west of the country, not far from 
the seaport of Mocha, where living conditions were almost 
unbearable. 

After about a year and a half, the Jews were allowed to re- 
turn to their towns and villages, although not to same quarters 
and houses, all of which had been confiscated by the govern- 
ment. They had to build new houses in new neighborhoods, 
outside the wall in walled cities. For more than two genera- 
tions the social, economic, and spiritual situation of the Jews 
was quite bad. It was only in late 1720, under the community 
leadership of Shalom Iraqi, who served three imams as col- 
lector of taxes and was responsible for the mint house, that 
the Jews rehabilitated their life, particularly economically as 
the Jews took part in the new commerce with British India. 
But that was only for a short time, owing to the jealousy of 
the Muslims over the growing wealth of the Jews. In 1762 Iraqi 
was thrown into prison, when he was more than 80 years old, 
his wealth and property were confiscated, and all synagogues 
in Sana were closed for 30 years. It was then that the spiritual 
leadership, headed by R. Yihye (d. 1805), held the reins of the 
Jewish community and rescued it from moral and communal 
decline. But this could not help the politically and economi- 
cally deteriorating status of the Jews, a trend which continued 
and even worsened during the 19" century, up to 1872, when 
Yemen was conquered by the Turks. 

For many years after the British had taken over Aden 
(1839) and the Turks had invaded Yemen (1849), the Jews of 
Yemen looked forward to the total occupation of the coun- 
try by a Western power and tried hard to involve other Jew- 
ish communities, especially in England, on their behalf. 
This could be attained only after the Turks had entered 
Sanya in 1872. In principle, the new rulers canceled the tra- 
ditional Muslim anti-Jewish regulations, in accordance with 
Ottoman policy in the entire Empire. Indeed, the situation of 
the Jews improved during the Turkish occupation and their 
ties with coreligionists in Europe were strengthened, espe- 
cially with Jewish settlements in the Holy Land to which the 
Jews of Yemen started to immigrate in mass beginning in 
1882. 

These two trends opened a completely new period in 
the history of the Jews of Yemen during which immigration 
to the Holy Land was a main political and social factor with a 
decisive impact upon all aspects of life. Another major factor 
was the centralist and ultra-orthodox regime of Imam Yahya 
(1904-48), who led the rebellion against the Turks after his fa- 
ther’s death in 1904. He wrested significant authority from the 
Turks in 1911 regarding internal and religious issues (Jews in- 
cluded), and eventually obtained the entire governing author- 
ity in 1918 after the Turks had evacuated the country. Yahya 
strictly implemented the traditional Zaydi policy regarding 
the Jews, including two harsh edicts: (a) the orphans’ edict, 
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according to which every Jewish orphan was to be taken by 
the government from his family and raised as a Muslim; (b) 
the latrine decree, according to which the Jews had to clean 
the streets and the public baths and lavatories (in order to 
humiliate them). As an expression of identification and sym- 
pathy with Arabs in their conflict with the Jews in the Holy 
Land, he published a regulation prohibiting Jews from leaving 
Yemen for that country. But on the other hand he followed a 
very firm policy of protecting the Jews and severely punished 
any Muslim, either a regular citizen or a government officer, 
who harmed them. 

However, what had a greater effect on the worsening con- 
ditions of life of the Jews during Yahya’ reign was his general 
despotic conduct toward his subjects, Muslims as well as Jews. 
To gain maximum control over his subjects and to prevent any 
possibility of revolt against him, Yahya imposed extremely 
high taxes on the Muslims, particularly the peasants, and set 
up many factories and companies to deprive Jews of their 
main source of income, the crafts, which were the primary 
occupation they were allowed to practice. The Jewish com- 
munity grew poorer and poorer and instead of the financial 
help sent by the Jews of Yemen to the new Yemenite commu- 
nities in the Holy Land during the Ottoman occupation, the 
Yemenite Jews in the Holy Land collected money and sent it 
to their brethren in Yemen. Understandably, many Jews tried 
hard to escape from Yemen and immigrate to the Holy Land, 
despite the prohibition of the imam. Thus, almost more than a 
third of the Yemenite Jews had settled in the Holy Land prior 
to the establishment of the State of Israel in 1948. 

Thus, the Jewish community in Yemen experienced much 
turmoil during the years 1900-1951. In the beginning of the 
20 century Yemen was severely afflicted by famine caused 
by three years of drought (1903-1905), and many Jews died or 
left in order to find food. The circumstances were particularly 
terrible in San’a, which was besieged by the rebellious army 
of Yahya, where more than half (according to one estimate al- 
most 90%) lost their lives. This event, remembered by the Jews 
of Yemen as hawzat al-nafar (the siege during which a handful 
of wheat was sold for one real), triggered the internal immigra- 
tion of Jews, a phenomenon strengthened in the time of Imam 
Yahya because of the worsening economic conditions and the 
immigration to the Holy Land or to British Aden, where the 
Jews lived in improved conditions. In consequence of this tur- 
moil the traditional social structure of Jewish communities in 
Yemen was weakened and the negative results could be felt in 
different aspects of life. 

Another factor which shook the communal structure 
in Sana and in its vicinity was the scandalous controversy 
over the *Kabbalah. Influenced by the enlightenment move- 
ment of Jewish Europe (Haskalah), either by scholars visiting 
Yemen, such as Joseph Halévy (1869/70) or Eduard *Glaser 
(1882-1894), or by publications that reached Yemen, some rel- 
atively young San’ani Jews, headed by R. Yihye, established a 
kind of reform group, completely negating the Kabbalah or 
any mystical element in Judaism. This controversy resulted in 
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rich literary productions (see below), but on the social level it 
was highly destructive, as the community of San’a was splin- 
tered in 1910 into two hostile factions, avoiding intermarriage 
or eating the meat slaughtered by the other side. This contro- 
versy was the main social issue in the San’ani community up 
to its total immigration in 1949-1951. It was transferred to the 
Holy Land, where it still exists in the 21° century. 


Social Position 

The basic factor which determined the social status of the 
Yemenite Jews was the religious-political arrangement im- 
posed on them by the Muslim regime since 629, the *dhimma, 
namely, the protection they got from the government in re- 
turn for the *jizyah, the tax each male adult had to pay. This 
arrangement was more effective in the center than in the re- 
mote regions of the country, where Jews lived among the tribes 
and their relations were based on the tribal pre-Islamic social 
institute of jar. The protection bestowed by the sheikh and his 
men upon the Jew, as upon any other weak person within the 
tribal community, was based on the issue of honor and had 
nothing to do with Islam. The general trend in the social status 
of Jews among Muslims in Yemen was one of deterioration, 
since even the Zaydi regime eventually adopted all anti-Jew- 
ish restrictive and humiliating regulations established by the 
most extremist Sunni religious scholars or rulers. Although 
on the declarative level Jews were not compelled to convert, 
the entire history of the Jews in Islamic Yemen was an unceas- 
ing struggle with the attempts of the government and Mus- 
lim society to turn them into Muslims. Indeed, conversion to 
Islam was a distinct phenomenon among the Jews of Yemen, 
even though it never stemmed from a real and deep convic- 
tion of the truth of Islam. 

Basically, the Jew was considered by Yemeni Muslims as 
an inferior human being, devoid of any rights. Jews were not 
allowed to build more than two-story houses, carry arms, wear 
light-colored garments, ride mounts except donkeys (and even 
then only sidesaddle like a woman), or live among Muslims; 
also they were ordered to wear sidelocks so as to be recognized 
as Jews, speak humbly to Muslims, and walk only to the left 
of a Muslim. The Jew had to be very careful when speaking 
about Islam or Muslim institutions, as any sign of criticism or 
disparagement against them might end in capital punishment. 
In principle Muslim and Jewish communities did not interact; 
but in contrast to cities and towns, where Jews were completely 
secluded in neighborhoods, there was a more lenient approach 
in villages, where the style of life produced more diverse pos- 
sibilities for social or other kind of encounters between Jews 
and Muslims. No wonder then that the cultural distance in 
all aspects, spiritual as well as material, between village Jews 
and Muslims was much less clear-cut and decisive than that 
between townfolk Jews and Muslims. 


Economic Situation 
By and large, Yemeni Jews were very poor. Only rarely do 
we hear about rich Jews in Yemen, when they could freely 
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deal in international or nationwide trade, as in the 11", 12", 
and 18" centuries or during the second Ottoman occupation 
(1872-1918). The outcome of the ceaseless social and religious 
pressure on the Jews was their being the poorest component 
of the Yemeni population. It is true that almost all the citi- 
zens of Yemen were poor because of endless military struggles 
and the despotism of the rulers, as in the time of Imam Yahya 
(1918-1948), but the Jews suffered also due to their social in- 
feriority and their exclusion from the main source of liveli- 
hood - agriculture. Most Jews were artisans and could make 
quite a good living in days of peace and calm. However, this 
situation was rare and in the customary situation of political 
turmoil and disorder or during frequent years of natural af- 
flictions like drought and locusts, there was no demand for 
the crafts of the Jews. The best proof of the poverty of the Jews 
of Yemen is the list of the jizyah payers, where most of them 
are recorded as adna (lowest), and only a small number as ala 
(highest). There were only a few families who could boast of 
their wealth, made via international commerce through Aden 
or Hudaydah, such as the Hibshish family or Israel Hubayri, 
who made his fortune as the exclusive importer of arms from 
Germany and Belgium for Imam Yahya’s army. Famine was 
then the main reason for conversion to Islam, particularly 
because Jews were not helped by the government with food 
as were Muslims. 


Messianic Expectations 

The messianic activity of the Jews of Yemen was one of their 
most characteristic features even in pre-Islamic times, from 
the fall of Yasuf Dha Nuwas in 525/530 in the war against Ethi- 
opian Christians to the rise of *Muhammad. The appearance 
of Muhammad stimulated messianic expectations among the 
Jews. Some scholars ascribed to ‘Abdallah ibn Saba, the Jewish 
convert to Islam at the start of the new religion, and similarly 
to other proselytes, an important role in conveying messianic 
notions to Islam, particularly the Shi‘l branch. On the other 
hand, the Zaydi sect, which was the foremost religious-politi- 
cal force in Yemen from the end of the 9"* century, and which 
belonged to the Shi‘a, elevated the Imam to a meta-human 
level and did not adopt the idea of the Hidden Imam, existing 
in abstentia (ghaybah), whose advent was awaited by all (al- 
mahdi al-muntazar). Yet Muslim Yemen was not free of mes- 
sianic tension throughout the generations, especially among 
the Sunni (Shafi‘i) section of the population, most of it in the 
south; and often Jewish and Muslim messianic activities nur- 
tured each other. For example, some Muslims followed Jewish 
messiahs. Moreover, the strong Jewish belief that on a certain 
day, Messiah, the Son of David, would be revealed, would re- 
deem the Jews of Yemen, and bring them to their land seeped 
into Muslims in Yemen, and indeed made them fearful lest 
they be punished for their unfavorable treatment of Jews. By 
contrast, the authorities, whether Zaydi or Sunni, were highly 
suspicious of the Jews’ messianic faith, regarding any activity 
stemming from it as rebellion against the government requir- 
ing a swift response. Such reactions to the display of messian- 
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BAMBERGER, SIMON (1846-1926), U.S. mining indus- 
trialist, railroad builder, and governor of Utah. Born in Ger- 
many, Bamberger immigrated to the United States when he 
was 14. He worked first in the store of his elder brother, Her- 
man, in Wilmington, Ohio, and later the brothers became 
clothing manufacturers in St. Louis, Missouri. In pursuit of 
a debtor, Simon Bamberger found himself at Piedmont, Wy- 
oming, a Union Pacific Railroad work camp. He decided to 
stay, erected shacks and tents which he rented to workers on 
the new railroad, and cashed their paychecks at a discount. 
He then moved on to Ogden, Utah, where he bought an in- 
terest in a hotel, and in 1869 settled in Salt Lake City. He was 
joined there by his brothers and they tended to his business 
interests, leaving him free to seek his fortune in gold mining. 
He found it in the lucrative Centennial Eureka Mines. Sub- 
sequently he built a railroad to a coalfield in southern Utah, 
and after a struggle lasting 17 years against competing inter- 
ests and harassing litigation, the Bamberger Railroad went 
into operation between Salt Lake City and Ogden, with Simon 
Bamberger as director and treasurer. 

In 1898 Bamberger entered public service as a member 
of Salt Lake City’s Board of Education, where he devoted him- 
self to improving teachers’ conditions. From 1903 to 1907 he 
sat in the State Senate and then was elected governor of Utah 
(1916-20), the first Democrat and non-Mormon to become 
governor. During his administration Bamberger sponsored 
legislation for the control and supervision of public utilities, 
improved public health services, guaranteed full-year salaries 
for teachers, the right of workers to voluntary association, ben- 
efits for farmers, and other liberal measures. 

Bamberger was one of the founders of Utah’s first Jewish 
congregation, Bnai Israel, and was later its president. He sup- 
ported the Utah colonization fund established by the Jewish 
Agricultural Society which attempted to settle 140 Jews from 
New York and Philadelphia in the Clarion Colony. He was 
also prominent in several Jewish philanthropic and commu- 
nal institutions. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: AJYB, 19 (1917/18), 249f.; N.Warrum, Utah 
Since Statehood (1919); L.L. Watters, Pioneer Jews of Utah (1952), 9f., 


30f., 163-9; B. Postal and L. Koppman, A Jewish Tourist’s Guide to the 
USS. (1954), 608ff. 
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BAMBUS, WILLY (1863-1904), one of the first German 
Jews to join *Hibbat Zion. He propagated the organization’s 
ideas in the periodical Serubabel, edited by him in Berlin 
(1887-88). Bambus became a leading member of *Esra, a soci- 
ety founded in 1883 for the advancement of Jewish agricultural 
settlement in Palestine and Syria. Later, together with Hirsch 
*Hildesheimer, Emile *Meyerson, and Isaac Turoff, he estab- 
lished the central committee of Hovevei Zion in Paris, with 
branches in many countries. His intention was to transform 
the movement into a world organization. Herzl’s creation of 
the Zionist Organization led him to abandon his idea and for 
a time he became a political Zionist. However, disagreeing 
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with Herzl’s rejection of the so-called “infiltration’; i-e., small- 
scale settlement in Palestine without prior international agree- 
ment, he became strongly opposed to political Zionism. He 
expressed this primarily in the periodical Zion which he edited 
from 1895. In 1901 he was instrumental in the creation of the 
*Hilfsverein der deutschen Juden of which he became the first 
general secretary. After the Kishinev pogrom (1903) he worked 
in the defense organization against antisemitism (Komitee zur 
Abwehr Anti-semitischer Angriffe) in Berlin, and endeavored, 
unsuccessfully, to establish a bank for Jewish emigrants. His 
works included Palaestina, Land und Leute (1898), articles for 
Die Welt and the Allgemeine Zeitung des Judentums, as well as 
several works on Jewish settlement in Erez Irsael. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Bein, Theodor Herzl (19627), 215-8, 227, 
241; R. Lichtheim, Geschichte des deutschen Zionismus (1954), index; 
G. Herlitz, in: Davar (Nov. 8, 1954); J. Turoff, in: azj, no. 48 (Nov. 25, 
1904), 567-68, no. 47 (1904), 3-4; H. Loewe, Juedische Rundschau., 
no. 459 (1904), 6-8, 379-80. ADD. BIBLIOGRA PHY: R. Heuer (ed.), 
Lexikon deutsch-juedischer Autoren, 1 (1992), 344-45 (incl. bibl.). 


[Oskar K. Rabinowicz / Marcus Pyka (2"4 ed.)] 


BA-MEH MADLIKIN (Heb. p77"? 7793; “with what may 
one kindle?”), opening words of the second chapter of the 
Mishnah tractate Shabbat which deals with the oils and wicks 
proper to be used for the Sabbath lights, and with what must 
be done on Fridays before the commencement of the Sabbath. 
This chapter, which consists of seven paragraphs, is recited, 
according to traditional practice, during the Friday evening 
service either before the start of the Arvit prayer (Sephardi and 
Ashkenazi ritual in Erez Israel) or at the end of it (Ashkenazi 
ritual). Some hasidic rites do not recite it at all. The reading 
of the chapter of the Mishnah was instituted in the geonic pe- 
riod as a reminder of the duty of kindling the Sabbath lights, 
as a precaution against any unintentional desecration of the 
Sabbath caused by adjusting the lamp, and as a safeguard for 
latecomers to the synagogue (the recital of this chapter by the 
congregation made it possible for latecomers to finish their 
prayers with the other congregants and to leave for home to- 
gether without fear of injury in the dark). Ba-Meh Madlikin is 
not recited on a Sabbath falling on or immediately following a 
holiday because latecomers to the service would be few. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenstein, Yisrael, 3 (1909), 95; Eisenstein, 
Dinim, 46ff.; Baer, Seder, 192; Elbogen, Gottesdienst, 11ff. 


BANAL, family of Israeli actors and pop-rock singer-songwrit- 
ers. For over half a century the Banais provided the country 
with leading theater and film actors, directors and pop and 
rock stars. 

Foremost among the clan was YOSSI BANAI (1932-2006), 
one of Israel’s leading actors and comedians, who also released 
a number of big-selling albums based on the French chanson 
singing style, and published several books. Banai followed in 
the footsteps of his older actor brother Yaakov, joining the 
Nahal entertainment troupe at the start of his military ser- 
vice in 1951. On his return to civilian life Banai enrolled at 
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ism in Yemen since the 12 century contributed to the con- 
tinuous decline in the political and social status of the Jews of 
Yemen and the shrinking of the areas of their settlement. 


Immigration and Settlement in Erez Israel 

Throughout their history, the Jews of Yemen had ties with the 
Jewish settlement in Erez Israel. From the Genizah documents 
and *Alharizi’s Tahkemoni we learn about the Yemenite com- 
munity in Erez Israel. Many years later, R. Obadiah of *Ber- 
tinoro reports on Jews of “the Land of Aden,” namely Yemen, 
who immigrated to Erez Israel, probably in the middle of the 
15" century. Since then we have little evidence about individu- 
als or solitary families from Yemen making aliyah. It was only 
in 1881 that the flow of Jews left Yemen for Erez Israel, in con- 
sequence of three factors: (a) encouraging information about 
the living conditions there and the rumors about land distrib- 
uted there to any Jew who came on aliyah; (b) improvement 
in sailing conditions from Yemen to Erez Israel, then both 
provinces of the *Ottoman Empire; (c) the disappointment 
with the Turkish government in Yemen. 

The first immigrants came to Jerusalem in August 1881 
to establish a separate community there; in contrast to previ- 
ous immigrants from Yemen they blended with the Sephardi 
community. Many others from Yemen joined this commu- 
nity, most of them from San‘a and settled first in the Old City 
of Jerusalem and from 1885 in new neighborhoods built spe- 
cially for them outside the walls, like Kefar ha-Shiloah, Mish- 
kenot, and Nahalat Zevi. In 1908, Yemenite Jews in Jerusalem 
numbered more than 2,500, constituting an independent 
community after attaining a firman from the Ottoman gov- 
ernment. Some of the immigrants settled in *Jaffa and there 
established a smaller community (350 in 1903). In 1908 vil- 
lage Jews of north Yemen started to immigrate and settle in 
young Hebrew moshavot like Rehovot. Like them, thousands 
of immigrants who came from the south of Yemen (Shar’ab), 
following the mission of Shemuel Yavneeli, settled in most of 
the moshavot in Judea and the Galilee, numbering about half 
the total population and making their living from agriculture, 
either as hired laborers or independent farmers. At the end of 
World War 1 there were 4,500 Yemenite Jews in the country. 
The flow of emigrants from all over Yemen was renewed after 
World War I, this time more to the urban center of Jaffa-Tel 
Aviv and the new Hebrew towns, as small businessmen, la- 
borers, and retailers. Between the two world wars more then 
15,000 left Yemen illegally for Erez Israel through Aden, where 
they obtained immigration certificates from the British Man- 
datory government. By the outbreak of World War 11 there 
were about 28,000 Yemenite Jews in Erez Israel. 

In early 1920 the Zionist movement in Erez Israel started 
to act in Aden and later in Yemen, in order to encourage and 
help Jews to emigrate. But owing to the hostile attitude of 
Imam Yahya to Zionism nothing could be done. It was only 
in the mid-1940s, that the imam eased his policy, responding 
to the grave economic situation of his Jewish subjects. Emis- 
saries of the Zionist institutions in Erez Israel acted in Yemen 
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on the eve of the establishment of the State of Israel. Thou- 
sands wandered on the routes from all over Yemen to Aden, 
the only seaport in south Arabia from which Jews could emi- 
grate. With the help of the British authorities in Aden, there 
was built, next to the city of Aden, Camp Ge'ullah in which the 
refugees from Yemen were received and well treated by Zionist 
emissaries and even got a modern Zionist education to facili- 
tate their absorption in the Promised Land. This activity was 
the basis of the overall emigration of Yemenite Jewry following 
the establishment of the State of Israel in 1948 and the murder 
of Imam Yahya, who was considered the ultimate protector of 
the Jews, in the same year. Ahmad, the new imam, decided 
to let the Jews leave his country to Israel, on two conditions: 
they had to sell all their property to Muslims and to teach the 
Muslims their crafts. Both conditions were not properly ful- 
filled, but in any event more than 50,000 Jews left the country 
in 1949-51, through Aden, except for some several thousands 
who preferred to stay, clinging to their property or hoping to 
collect on loans owed by Muslims. A thin trickle of emigra- 
tion continued until 1954 and even later in 1962, on the eve of 
the republican revolution. Since then, up to the early 1990s, 
an iron curtain had fallen on the Jews of Yemen. Some left, 
however, nominally to the U.S., but most to Israel. No more 
than 200 Jews still live in Yemen. 

Since their first emigration to Jerusalem in 1881, Ye- 
menite Jews dreamed of settling in their old-new homeland 
as farmers. That was the hope when they settled in Kefar ha- 
Shiloah and that was what stimulated their leader R. Avraham 
Naddaf (1891-1920) to purchase land for agricultural settle- 
ment and to establish the Shivat Zion society designed for the 
same goal. Actually Yemenite Jews lived as farmers in Nahalat 
Israel Rama not far from Jerusalem for about a year (1895/6). 
In addition to their agricultural settlements next to the He- 
brew moshavot, they established prior to the founding of the 
State of Israel two independent moshavim - Elyashiv (1933) 
and Geulim (1945). But the archives of the Hitahadut ha-Tei- 
manim, the main Yemenite organization in Erez Israel, inform 
us that the Zionist organizations did not respond positively to 
their initiatives to establish agricultural settlements. However, 
after the mass immigration of Yemenite Jews in 1949-51, the 
policy was to take them out of the transit camps (ma’barot) 
and settle them in abandoned Arab villages and later in new 
localities as farmers, in more than 50 places. Soon it became 
clear, however, that not all Yemenite Jews were fit or wanted to 
be farmers, and many of them left for the urban settlements, 
leaving only about 35 Yemenite moshavim. Since then, Ye- 
menite immigrants and their descendants practice all kinds 
of professions marking their increased social and political ac- 
culturation in the State of Israel. 


Literary and Scholarly Activities 

It is impossible to present a complete picture of Jewish litera- 
ture in Yemen, as a considerable part is still hidden in unpub- 
lished manuscripts. Available sources do not attest that there 
existed a Jewish literature in Yemen prior to the 10% century. 
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However, it is probable that the writings of the Sages in Erez 
Israel and Babylonia, namely the Talmud (Babylonian, not 
Palestinian) and the Midrashim arrived in Yemen and were 
preserved there in carefully copied manuscripts. Jewish Ye- 
menite literature constitutes an integral part of Jewish litera- 
ture in the Muslim-Arabic realm from *Spain to *Persia. In its 
first steps Jewish literature in Yemen echoes Jewish literature 
produced in the major Jewish spiritual centers: “Italy, *Iraq, 
Erez Israel, Spain, North Africa, and Egypt. Thus its first work 
is probably a Judeo-Arabic translation made by Zechariah 
ben Said al-Yamani of Josippon’s History of the Jews during 
the Second Temple, a Hebrew work composed in Italy in 933, 
or the anonymous Mahberet ha-Tijan, a compendium of the 
reading rules of the Bible as known from the Eastern tradition 
and *Saadiah. The third work is a Judeo-Arabic commentary 
of *Alfasi’s compendium to the Talmud tractate Hullin, by an 
anonymous author, seemingly of the 11 century. A fourth 
work of the same time is the enlarged adaptation of the Erez 
Israeli scholar Rav Nathan ha-Yeshivah’s Commentary on the 
Mishnah. The first original work is the ethical-philosophical 
Bustan al-“Uqil, written again in Judeo-Arabic by Nethanel 
berav Fayyumi around 1150. It is not, then, an accident that 
all the aforementioned works are in Judeo-Arabic, as since 
the 10-15 centuries Yemen Jewry was culturally well im- 
mersed in Arab-Muslim culture, just like other Jewish com- 
munities in Spain, North Africa, and the East. But there is a 
highly significant difference, because for all the other com- 
munities the proximity to Arab-Muslim culture had been cur- 
tailed around 1250. The period from 1150 to 1500 was the most 
productive for Jewish literature in Yemen in various fields: 
(a) Poetry - Hebrew poetry in Yemen started in the second 
half of the 12 century, first by Said ben Marhab, who was 
still influenced by ancient Erez-Israeli piyyut, then by his 
contemporary Daniel berav Fayyumi, probably Nethanel’s 
brother, who was already influenced by the Spanish school 
of Hebrew poetry. They both wrote liturgical poems. A later 
poet who lived before the beginning of the 13" century was 
Abraham ben Halfon, from whom we have remnants of his 
diwan of both liturgical and secular poems. The latest poet in 
that period was David ben Yesha’ ha-Levi (around 1500). (b) 
Biblical Commentary - this is the richest field of literary ac- 
tivity in that period in Yemen, of which we mention here only 
four works. The earliest is Nur al-‘Alam by Nethanel ben Yesha 
(1329) on the Pentateuch, but two other more important com- 
mentaries on the Pentateuch are Midrash ha-Hefez by Zecha- 
riah ha-Rofeh (first half of the 15" century) and al-Wajiz al- 
Mughni, still in manuscript, by David ben Yesha ha-Levi. A 
commentary on the early Prophets was compiled by Abraham 
ben Solomon (14 century), only partly published. (c) Mi- 
drashic Compilations - the most comprehensive of which is 
Midrash ha-Gadol by David ha-Adani. (d) Halakhah - most of 
the works are commentaries on *Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah, 
like that by Zechariah ha-Rofeh. (e) Philosophy - in this cat- 
egory, too, most of the works are commentaries on Maimo- 
nides’ works, especially Guide of the Perplexed. But there were 
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many other works, characterized by their allegoric tendency 
regarding the aggadah of the Sages and even biblical figures 
and stories. This tendency was influenced on one side by the 
Maimonidean school in Spain and on the other by Ismaili 
writings which flourished in Yemen. The most interesting 
work of this Yemeni school is Kitab al-Haqd@iq, compiled by 
the rabbis of Zadah, who were harshly criticized by the rabbis 
of San’a. Another kind of philosophical compositions, unique 
to Yemen, is mas@il, short discussions providing answers to 
philosophical questions, like that of Hoker bi-Shelomo (first 
half of the 15 century). (f) Lexicography - most of the compi- 
lations in this category were Hebrew- Arabic lexicons, aimed at 
enabling the understanding of the Mishnah and Maimonides’ 
Mishneh Torah, such as al-Jami’ by David ben Yesha ha-Levi. 
(g) Science - mainly astronomy, needed for establishing the 
Hebrew calendar, and lists of medicines, like kitab al-wajiz 
by Zechariah ha-Rofeh. The most prolific writers who acted 
in almost each of the above-mentioned fields and more are 
Saadiah ben David ha-Adani, David ben Yesha ha-Levi, and 
Moses al-Balidah (1475-1525). Most of the works in the pe- 
riod under discussion, except poetry and Midrash ha-Gadol, 
were in Judeo-Arabic. 

The 16" century was a transitional period between two 
major schools of Jewish literature in Yemen: the medieval 
one focused on Midrash, halakhah, and philosophy, mostly 
in Judeo-Arabic, with a rationalistic orientation, while the 
other focused on poetry and Kabbalah, mostly in Hebrew 
and with strong mystical nuances. The most important char- 
acter in that transitional time was Yihye (Zechariah) al-Zahiri, 
mainly known for his Sefer ha-Musar, of the maqama genre, 
strongly influenced by Al-Harizi’s Tahkemoni and Immanu- 
els Mahbarot, but also for his poems and Zedah la-Derekh, 
the commentary on the Pentateuch, both with rich kabbal- 
istic motifs borrowed from the new school of *Safed which 
he visited himself. The new school of Jewish Yemeni litera- 
ture started with the poet *Joseph ben Israel (d. in the 1620s), 
the founder of classic Jewish poetry in Yemen, character- 
ized by the growing importance of its Arabic element and its 
openness to the Yemeni Muslim poetry in terms of structure 
(muwashshah) and literary motifs. However, the most prom- 
inent figure in Jewish Yemenite poetry, who overshadowed 
his predecessors as well as his successors, is Shalom Shabazi 
(1619- after 1680), a younger relative of Joseph ben Israel, both 
of the Sharabi Mahsta family in southern Yemen. Shabazi 
was a prolific and gifted poet from whom we have about 850 
poems. But it should be stressed that Arabic completely dis- 
appeared from the new school, except in poetry and a very 
few folklore-type works or those aimed for less-educated 
people. 

The closer relations between Yemenite Jewry and Jewish 
spiritual centers and the reinforced encounter with their dif- 
ferent traditions and customs resulted first in a comprehen- 
sive attempt to adjust Yemenite traditions with these foreign 
but prestigious traditions. The major scholar who dedicated 
almost all of his writings to that end was Isaac Wannah (first 
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half of the 17" century), a prolific writer, mainly known for 
the prayerbook he compiled (Paamon Zahav) and the com- 
mentary he attached to it (hiddushin), being a dedicated pro- 
pagandist of the Kabbalah. However, the tendency of neglect- 
ing the genuine ancient Yemenite traditions provoked strong 
resistance among San’ani scholars in the 18** century, who 
tried to find the golden mean. This was worked out primar- 
ily by Yihye Salih (d. 1805), the president of the San’ani Jew- 
ish court, who was the unchallenged spiritual and communal 
leader of Yemenite Jewry for more than 40 years. To support 
his work he searched ancient manuscripts and documented 
oral and written traditions on all aspects of religious and com- 
munal life. He was accepted in Yemen as the ultimate religious 
authority and his numerous works are so considered until 
today. 

The 19" century presents in general a very pale image of 
Jewish Yemenite literature, since most of the production by 
that time was chiefly additions to and commentaries on Salih’s 
works. No wonder, then, that under the alleged impact of Jew- 
ish European scholars, some young San’ani scholars, headed 
by Yihye Qafih (*Kafah) set out to improve the spiritual level 
of Yemenite Jewry by a complete rejection of kabbalistic lit- 
erature and customs, including the Zohar, and a return to the 
medieval school, based on the Talmud and the Judeo-Arabic 
philosophical literature of Saadiah Gaon and Maimonides. The 
trend of this new school, very active in the first half of the 20 
century and severely criticized by the “orthodox” majority of 
the Jewish community, yielded a rich literary production, the 
culmination of which was that of Rabbi Joseph *Kafah, the 
grandson of Yihye Qafih, already in Israel (he left Yemen in 
1943, d. 2000), who was awarded the Israel Prize (1969). In the 
framework of this production one field should be specifically 
noted, that of chronological works, which had already been 
started in the 18* century by Said Sadi and Yihye Salih. The 
tendency of searching Yemenite tradition and history contin- 
ued in Erez Israel, first by Yemen-born scholars like Abraham 
Naddaf and later by younger scholars, natives of the new land. 
Close to this kind of cultural activity one may mention the 
Yemenite poets and prose writers, whose prominent figure is 
Mordechai *Tabib, who were spokesmen of their communal 
brethren and described the difficulties of their cultural and 
economic acculturation. 


Culture and Art 

Yemenite Jewry had developed a very particular and rich tra- 
dition in all aspects of material culture: music, dance, archi- 
tecture, clothing, embroidery, gold and silver crafts, and so 
forth. Although we may find not a few common characteris- 
tics with the neighboring material culture of the immediate 
close circle of the Muslims in Yemen or of farther circles like 
that of India or East Africa, it is convincingly clear that mate- 
rial Jewish culture was different from the Muslim one. This is 
much more unequivocal regarding what is connected to reli- 
gious life, such as the music of the synagogue or the shaping 
of ceremonial objects like Hanukkah candles or Torah cases. 
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All that unfamiliar culture, brought to the Holy Land when 
Yemenite Jews first came en masse in 1881, attracted scholars 
and artists, like A.Z. Idelsohn and Boris Shatz in Jerusalem. 
The former established there around 1910 the Shirat Israel (Po- 
etry of Israel) institute, designed to train young Yemenites in 
their musical traditions, while the latter established in 1906 
an association named Bezalel with the goal of promoting Ye- 
menite gold and silver craft, embroidery, and other handi- 
crafts. To that end he set up workshops in Jerusalem and in 
the moshavah of Ben-Shemen, where Yemenite artists worked 
and trained for industrial production. In general, Yemenite 
material culture was sympathetically welcomed in Erez Israel, 
and the latter’s newly shaped culture derived some of its rep- 
resentative elements in music, dance, and artistic works from 
Yemenite tradition. 

The Yemenite community had scores of artists of all 
kinds, some of them expressing Yemenite tradition, others 
more rooted in general Israeli culture. The most active field is 
music. Since the first woman singer, Brachah *Zefirah, a native 
of Jerusalem, who had a magnificent career in Erez Israel as 
in Europe, there were, and still are, scores of Yemenite sing- 
ers, mostly women, who stand in the forefront of light music 
in Israel. The most famous name is that of Shoshana *Damari 
(d. 2006), who left Yemen in 1930 when she was a year old and 
received the Israel Prize in 1988. A much more diversified art- 
ist was Sarah *Levi-Tannai, born in Jerusalem in 1911, poetess, 
composer, and choreographer, and the founder of *Inbal, the 
most important Yemenite artistic institution in Israel (1949); 
for many years, this dance theater was the best artistic repre- 
sentative of the young State of Israel in the U.S. and Europe, 
performing scores of musicals about the folklore of Yemenite 
Jews. While Yemenite singers in Israel could derive their tra- 
dition from the folklore of their families in Yemen, Yemenite 
painters could not, as painting or any kind of plastic art had 
not existed in Yemen, excluding a limited engagement with 
manuscript illumination. This explains why this field of art 
came relatively later than others to Yemenites in Israel. Two 
names out of fewer than 20 may be mentioned here: Avsha- 
lom Ukkashi and Itamar Siyani, who hold an honored place 
among Israeli painters. Of all fields of art, only one is still vital 
and flourishing in its original form after two thousand years: 
singing. This widely requested cultural product is performed 
not only by Yemen-born singers like Aharon Amram, but by 
scores of Israeli-born singers, of the second and even the third 
generation of people who came from Yemen. Admittedly, this 
cultural element, along with the traditional Yemenite perfor- 
mance of the prayer in the communal synagogue (and Ye- 
menite dishes as well), symbolizes the intense wish of many of 
the Yemenites not to be over-acculturated in Israel and com- 
pletely lose their unique cultural emblems. 


[Yosef Tobi (24 ed.)] 


Music Tradition 
Today as in the past the Arabs say that the best and the most 
genuine music comes from Yemen. Unfortunately very few 
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examples of Yemenite Arab music have been studied. The 
few melodies published in the Western World are not sufficient 
to draw any conclusions about Yemenite music, and about 
the possible similarities and dissimilarities between Arab and 
Jewish music in Yemen. Meanwhile Yemenite Jewish music 
(studied through the Yemenite Jews in Palestine and Israel, 
never in Yemen itself) can only be compared with Jewish 
music in other Middle Eastern countries. Although there are 
many basic similarities of intent, content, and application, 
the musical differences are so great that they place Yemenite 
Jewish music outside the sphere of the musical culture of the 
Middle East as known today. Some of the differences are the 
following: 

(1) Biblical cantillation does not conform to the cantil- 
lation of other Middle Eastern Jews who follow primarily the 
so-called Babylonian (Baghdadi) tradition. 

(2) Prayer song is almost entirely in strict rhythm, and 
rudimentary harmony and polyphony, in contradistinction 
to the free rhythm and heterophony found in other Oriental 
communities. 

(3) Folk song is based on the unusually rigid segregation 
of men and women resulting in different language, content, 
melodies, form, and style, as if men and women were living 
in totally different worlds - a phenomenon not observed in 
any other Jewish community. 

(4) There are no musical instruments and therefore no 
instrumental (art) music, so much beloved elsewhere in the 
Middle East. 

(5) Dance is limited to ceremonial functions such as wed- 
dings, men and women being separated to such an extent that 
they developed different styles. 


MASORETIC CANTILLATION. The cantillation is wordbound 
(logogenic) without any noticeable melisma. The Hebrew text 
follows the masoretic accents, while the Targum uses a me- 
lodic phrase which is shortened or lengthened according to 
the number of syllables in the sentence. The range of the ac- 
cents is small, preferably within a third, but fourths and fifths 
also occur (sof pasuk). The movement is stepwise with an oc- 
casional third. No pentatonic is discernible. The Targum em- 
ploys only three successive notes in a parlando-melody. The 
mode resembles the *magdam bayat in outline (D-/E-F-G-A- 
/B-C-D), rhythm follows the word-rhythm, the form follows 
the structure of each individual sentence with clauses and half- 
clauses, and the voice practice is nasal, sometimes throaty and 
guttural. The melodic images are so distinctive that once heard 
they are never forgotten. Cantillation has exerted its power- 
ful influence on the prayer tunes and semireligious songs of 
Yemenite men. Among the Jews of the world the Yemenites 
are the only ones to follow the mishnaic precept to read the 
Targum publicly in the synagogue, a custom long ago aban- 
doned by the others, since Aramaic, once the vernacular of 
Israel, is no longer in use except by Kurdish Jews (but even 
they no longer recite the Targum publicly in the synagogue, 
although they do employ it at home for study). 
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PRAYER SONG. Communal singing is in fortissimo and in 
strict rhythmical unison - nobody rushes forward or stays be- 
hind. There is, however, no melodic unison but instead chant- 
ing in parallel fourths and fifths, often superimposed in orga- 
num. This type of singing is totally unknown to other Middle 
Eastern Jews. Whether rhythmical rudimentary harmony and 
polyphony are indigenous to Yemen, or a remnant of Temple 
service in Israel, or an African influence is open to investiga- 
tion. Since there are other isolated regions in the Middle East 
showing similar features (Turkmen, Anatolian, Samaritan), it 
is not impossible that the music of the Yemenites represents 
an old stratum which was later overlaid by the all-pervasive 
Middle Eastern music in Islamic times. Extended solo singing 
within the service is not as frequent as in other communities. 
The Yemenites prefer to sing in rhythmic unison or divided 
into two choruses responding to each other. There are, how- 
ever, special occasions when solo becomes important. One of 
these occasions is a prayer for rain in case of severe drought. 
A short motive is repeated over and over again, the tense emo- 
tion driving the pitch higher and higher with every repetition, 
until the difference between the initial and final pitch level 
amounts to a major third. All Yemenite prayer songs can be 
classified into 15 types of melody, expressing context, mood, 
and associations with holidays. All 15 melody types can be bro- 
ken down into motivic materials and modes. Both are used 
in a totally Oriental way but do not seem identical with any 
known Arabic musical system. The motives may be used in the 
improvisational Arab manner, and the modes may be likened 
to certain Arabic maqamat, but the intervals are different. 


SEMIRELIGIOUS SONG. Semireligious song is performed 
outside the synagogue and in the home on holidays and fes- 
tivities. It is the exclusive property of the men. The texts are 
always religious and in Hebrew and Aramaic. There are a va- 
riety of forms with and without meter: Hallelot, Zafat, Hid- 
duyot, Neshid, Shirot, and Shabbat Shirot. Except for Hallelot 
all songs require alternating choruses of at least four men. 
The first verse is sung by the principal singer, who introduces 
the melody and is followed by two alternating choruses. Af- 
ter having repeated the melody through several verses of the 
song, the principal singer introduces another melody; the 
more changes of melody the more prestige to the singer who 
introduces the melody and is followed by two alternate cho- 
ruses. Many of the songs are influenced by the synagogue and 
often do not employ meter. Others are metrical and are used 
for dancing. The meters can be complicated and alternating 
(7/8 or 2/4:3/4). The listeners do not join in the singing but ac- 
company the performers with handclapping. Women are ex- 
cluded from participation except for Zafat, in which they may 
play a simple percussion instrument (drum or metal platter) 
and interpolate their high vocal trills or ululations. The men 
often dance while singing religious texts. 


SECULAR SONG. Just as the semireligious song is the exclu- 
sive domain of the men, so is secular song the sole domain of 
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the women. Women never attend synagogue and are totally 
unfamiliar with the men’s spiritual world. They do not know 
Hebrew and all their songs are in Arabic. Barred from the 
men’s spiritual world, the women create their own and express 
it through narratives, recitation of historical events, songs of 
love and courtship, marriage, birth, and death, the joys and 
sorrows of domestic life. They sing while working at home at 
a trade like embroidery or silversmithing, and while perform- 
ing such daily chores as grinding flour or baking bread. Wom- 
en’s songs do not bear any melodic similarity to men’s songs 
since even at such an important event as a wedding, celebra- 
tions take place in separate quarters. On the whole, women’s 
songs are a great deal simpler than men’s songs. The melodies 
consist of one, two, or three parts and are sung in unison or 
heterophony. The meter is simple (binary or ternary) and al- 
most all songs can also be danced. The modes employed are 
maqamat-like but do not belong to any known system. Aug- 
mented seconds are absent and if present are indicative of a 
foreign intrusion. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. No musical instruments were per- 
mitted in Yemen under the fanatical Shi‘a sect, except for the 
imam’s military band. Musical instruments and phonographs 
were banned and the cinema and foreign broadcasts frowned 
upon. However, music was played in secret even though if 
discovered the perpetrators were severely punished. It is no 
wonder that Yemenite Jews, one of the lowest castes in Yemen, 
did not play musical instruments except for empty tin cans, 
copper trays (san), and on occasion drums. All instrumental 
accompaniment in contemporary Yemenite song was acquired 
in Israel as part of the general acculturation. 


DANCE. Men and women never dance together and rarely see 
each other dance. The men often accompany their semireli- 
gious song by dancing, which is graceful, light, and includes 
leaps in the air and movements reminiscent of Indian dance. 
The women hardly move at all while dancing; their movements 
are slow, dignified, and restrained. The excitement, exuber- 
ance, and increasing speed of the movements observed in the 
male dancing style is totally lacking. 


COMPATIBILITY WITH WESTERN MUSIC. It is worthy of note 
that many elements of Yemenite Jewish music were absorbed 
by Israel folk song and left its imprint on it. One explanation 
may lie in the greater compatibility of European and Yemenite 
music, which expresses itself in (rudimentary) harmony and 
polyphony, the preference for strict rhythm and meter, the 
almost total absence of melisma, and a somewhat diatonic 
tendency, in contradistinction to other Middle Eastern mu- 
sical forms which are often heterophonic, free in rhythm and 
meter (or so complicated that they sound to the untutored as 
free meter), highly melismatic, and microtonal. While Middle 
Eastern song is totally incompatible with European musical 
structure, Yemenite song is not. This is why it should not be 
classified as “Middle Eastern” music, but must be considered 
apart. Whether it belongs to an ancient Middle Eastern stra- 
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tum which was obliterated with the coming of Islam and only 
survived in certain isolated areas, or is a special development 
of Yemen or a remnant of Temple music preserved by the Ye- 
menite Jews must still be determined. 


[Johanna L. Spector] 
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YEROHAM (Heb. 077°), urban settlement in southern Israel, 
in the northern section of the Negev Hills, 9 mi. (14 km.) S.W. 
of Dimonah. In 1951, it was founded on a site called in Arabic 
Tell Rakhma near a junction of roads, one of which was built 
under the British Mandate with a view to carrying out trial 
drillings for oil in the vicinity. New immigrants from Romania, 
Iraq, North Africa, etc., settled there. Initially, it was planned 
to base the settlement on agriculture (therefore the site was 
called at first Kefar - village - Yeroham), but when this failed 
it took on the character of a *ma’barah whose inhabitants 
worked in road building and other public works and in min- 
ing of glass, sand and ceramic clays in the nearby Makhtesh 
Gadol and Makhtesh Ramon. There was, however, no full em- 
ployment, and for a long time the inhabitants had to live in 
transitory wooden huts. In the 1960s, the situation gradually 
improved with the development of the Oron phosphate field, 
inhabitants of Yeroham finding employment in the *Sedom- 
Dead Sea Works and the establishment of successful local fac- 
tories (glass and glass bottles, soft beverages, etc.). Yeroham’s 
importance as a road station on the Eilat-Beersheba highway 
diminished, however, with the construction of the Sedom-Eilat 
and Revivim-Sedeh Boker highways. The serious water prob- 
lem was largely solved with the construction of a local storage 
dam of floodwaters in the gorge of Nahal Revivim, near a dam 
of the Roman period. Yeroham attained municipal council 
status in 1959 and grew from 229 inhabitants in 1954 to 5,400 
in 1970. With the arrival of new immigrants, the population 
increased to 6,810 in the mid-1990s and 8,610 in 2002. The 
municipal area is 13 sq. mi. (34 sq. km.). The main economic 
branches of Yeroham remained industry and public services, 
with unemployment high as a result of failing factories and 
income considerably below the national average. 

[Shlomo Hasson / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


YERUSHALMI, RINA (1939- ), Israeli theater and opera 
director, founder and artistic director of the Itim Theatre En- 
semble and professor of acting and directing at the depart- 
ment of theater arts at Tel Aviv University. Born in Afula, Ye- 
rushalmi grew up in Haifa where she started her studies in 
dance. Her education combined dance, movement, and acting. 
In England she studied classical dance along with the Laban 
technique and the Alexander technique. She continued her 
studies of the Laban technique in Germany with Kurt Joss. In 
Israel she worked with Moshe Feldenkrais on the Feldenkrais 
technique. Yerushalmi also studied acting with Nola Chilton, 
Peter Brook, and Joe Chaikin. She studied Noh and Kyogen 
in Tokyo, Japan, at Carnegie Mellon University in Pittsburgh, 
PA, and in New York. 
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Yerushalmi directed in Israel and in the U.S. Her pre- 
ferred materials were classical plays of Shakespeare, Piran- 
dello, Lorca, Ibsen, and Beckett. 

In 1989 she gathered young unknown actors and founded 
her own group, the Itim Theatre Ensemble. Their first pro- 
duction, Shakespeare's Hamlet (1990), performed in the re- 
hearsal studio of the Cameri Theater of Tel Aviv, was a huge 
success. Yerushalmi’s interpretation of Hamlet was based on 
the physical and spiritual presence of the actors on stage, their 
collective effort to create on stage a fictional world based on 
theatrical images and metaphors, and the interaction between 
their gestures and movements and the audience’s imagination. 
Shakespeare's Romeo and Juliet (1991) and Buchner’s Woyzeck 
(1992) followed. In each one of these productions Yerushalmi 
developed her special dramaturgy methods. She adapted the 
plays and inserted different materials, not always dramatic, 
thus enlarging their scope and opening them to various read- 
ings. The performance was fresh, young, and energetic and 
the theatrical space was filled with fantastic accessories and 
stage elements intended to broaden the theatrical framework 
of the performances. 

In 1994 Yerushalmi set off to create her spectacular Bible 
Project. The project originated in her wish to research the 
cultural roots of Israeli society. She was intent on finding 
out whether the Bible was still approachable to Israeli-born, 
non-religious young people. This research took her and her 
actors to the desert, where they read the Pentateuch and were 
overwhelmed by the beauty of the text and the relevance to 
modern-day Israel. Yerushalmi adapted the Torah (the Pen- 
tateuch) without adding or changing the texts, thereby creat- 
ing two performances: Va-Yomer va- Yelekh (“and he said and 
he went,’ 1996), and Va-Yishtahu va-Yar (“and they bowed 
and he saw,” 1998). The result was a dynamic, theatrical per- 
formance of beautiful stage images and a unique experience 
of actors’ group work. The Bible Project was performed for 
more than five years in Israel and in Hamburg, Berlin, Lon- 
don, and New York. 

In 2001, Yerushalmi set out on another big project: this 
time she was led by the wish to analyze vengeance on the per- 
sonal, the familial, and the national levels. It brought her back 
to Greek tragedy, to ancient and modern plays dealing with the 
Trojan War. The result was Mythos, a four-hour performance 
in which the events of the Trojan War were repeated in or- 
der to show their influence on the lives of the last generation, 
that of Electra and Orestes, the victims who become murder- 
ers because of the heritage of vengeance they carried along. 
The relevance to the Israeli-Palestinian conflict was evident, 
although Yerushalmi did not insert any contemporary indi- 
cations in the text or in the stage design. The images on stage 
were constructed of different components - a stage design 
that deconstructed the stage as the myth unfolded, while huge 
projections and scientific explanations of the astral system ac- 
companied the scenes. The actors working as a collective body, 
the chorus facing Electra and Orestes, incarnated the different 
characters of the plots, but most of all they danced, sang, and 
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lamented, following the tradition of the ancient Greek cho- 
rus. Mythos was performed in Israel for two years. It was also 
invited to Zurich and to the Summer Festival of the Lincoln 
Center in New York. 

Yerushalmi worked at the Israeli Opera. In 1997 she di- 
rected Humperdinck’s Haensel und Gretel, and in 2000 she 
directed Richard Strauss’ Elektra for a production of the Jeru- 
salem Festival in Caesarea. Yerushalmi received many prizes 
and awards for her performances: in 1990 she received the 
Margalit prize for Hamlet; in 1992 the Moshe Halevi theater 
prize for Woyzeck, best directing and extraordinary contribu- 
tion to Israeli theater; in 1998 an award of the Israeli Acad- 
emy of the Theater for the Bible Project; and again in 1999 
the Milo award for the Bible Project; the Rosenbaum award 
for the founding of the Itim Theatre Ensemble; in 2005 the 
Landau prize of Mif’al Ha-Payis for excellence in creating an 
original, powerful, and total theatrical language. In 2001 she 
received an honorary doctorate from the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem. She was the recipient of the Unesco Fellowship 
for Theater Research and of the Corporation for Public Broad- 
casting (cps) fellowship for television, U.S. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: FE. Rokem, “Witnessing Woyzeck: Theatri- 
cality and the Empowerment of the Spectator,” in: SubStance, 31:2-3 
(2002), 167-83; P.W. Marx, Theater und kulturelle Erinnerung: Kul- 
tursemiotische Untersuchungen zu G. Tabori, T. Kantor u. R. Yeru- 


shalmi (2004). 
(2004) [Nurit Yaari (2™4 ed.)] 


YERUSHALMI, YOSEF HAYIM (1932- ), U.S. scholar of 
medieval and modern Jewish history. Yerushalmi was born in 
New York, graduated with a B.A. from Yeshiva University in 
1953, took his doctorate at Columbia in 1966, and was ordained 
at the Jewish Theological Seminary of America in 1957. He was 
appointed assistant professor of Hebrew and Jewish history at 
Harvard University in 1966 and full professor in 1970; in 1972 
he was elected a fellow of the American Academy of Jewish 
Research. In 1976-77 he was a fellow of the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities; in 1978 he was appointed chairman 
of the Department of Near Eastern Languages and Civiliza- 
tion at Harvard; in 1978, Jacob Safra Professor of Jewish his- 
tory and Sephardic civilization; and in 1980 director of the 
Center for Israel and Jewish Studies at Columbia University 
and Salo Wittmayer Baron Professor of Jewish history, cul- 
ture, and society, focusing on medieval and modern Jewish 
history. A specialist in Sephardic and Marrano studies, he is 
editor of Studia Sephardica. Yerushalmi was chairman of the 
Publications Committee of the Jewish Publication Society of 
America, and from 1987 to 1991 served as president of the Leo 
Baeck Institute in New York. 

Among his many works are From Spanish Court to Ital- 
ian Ghetto; Isaac Cardoso, a Study in 17" Century Marranism 
and Jewish Apologetics (1971); “The Inquisition and the Jews of 
France in the Time of Bernard Gui, in: Harvard Theological 
Review, 63 (1970), 317-376; Haggadah and History (1973); The 
Jewish People and Palestine (with C. Berlin, 1973); The Lisbon 
Massacre of 1506 and the Royal Image in the Shebet Yehudah 
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(1976); Zakhor: Jewish History and Jewish Memory (1982); 
Freud’s Moses (1991); Ein Feld in Anathoth (1993), and Sefardica 
(1998). He has also prepared authoritative editions of M. Kay- 
serlings’ Bibliotheca espafiola-portugueza-judaica (1971); and 
A. Herculano’s History of the Origin and Establishment of the 
Inquisition in Portugal. 


YESHAYAHU-SHARABI, ISRAEL (1908-1979), Israeli pol- 
itician, member of the First to Eighth Knessets. Yeshayahu was 
born in Sadan, *Yemen, where he received a traditional heder 
education and attended the yeshivah of Rabbi Yihye Kafah. 
In Yemen he was active in the Dor Deah Movement. In 1929 
he immigrated to Palestine and worked as a farm laborer in 
the vineyards and on road construction. Soon, however, Ye- 
shayahu entered political life as a member of Mapai, and was 
active in the Histadrut, serving from 1934 to 1948 as head of 
the department for immigrants from Yemen and other Mus- 
lim countries. In 1948 he was appointed by David Ben-Gurion 
as deputy government secretary in charge of contacts with the 
Knesset, and in 1949 was elected to the First Knesset on the 
Mapai list. From 1948 to 1952 he was active in organizing the 
immigration of the Jews from Yemen and was sent to Aden 
to organize Operation “Magic Carpet.” He served as a deputy 
speaker in the Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Knessets, and served 
on various Knesset committees. In 1967, he was appointed 
minister of postal services, holding the position until January 
1970, when he was appointed secretary-general of the Israel 
Labor Party. In the Seventh Knesset he served as chairman of 
the Knesset House Committee, until, following the death of 
Re'uven Barkat, he was appointed speaker of the Knesset in 
1972. He remained in the position until after the elections to 
the Ninth Knesset in 1977. 

Among his writings are Mi-Teiman le-Ziyyon (prepared 
with Shimon Garidi, 1938) and Baal ha-Taltalim ve-Od Sip- 
purim (“The Curly One and Other Stories,” 1979). He was 
co-editor with Yosef Tobi of Yahadut Teiman: Pirkei Mehkar 
ve-Iyyun (“The Jewry of Yemen: Chapters of Research and 
Study,’ 1975). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Gal-Ron, Kitvei Yisrael Yeshayahu (1984). 


YESHEVAV THE SCRIBE (end of the first half of the sec- 
ond century c.£.), tanna. A pupil of Joshua b. *Hananiah, he 
was a reliable transmitter of his master’s opinions. Even his 
great colleague, *Akiva, who had opposed him on a halakhic 
issue, changed his mind and accepted Yeshevav's view which, 
the latter claimed, had been handed down by his teacher (Hul. 
2:4; Tosef., Hul. 2:9) - this is the only Mishnah which men- 
tions his name. On other occasions Akiva usually opposed 
him. Once when Yeshevav had gone to the trouble of locating 
some human bodies in order to declare the area around them 
a graveyard site, Akiva bluntly told him, “All your trouble was 
in vain” (Tosef., Oho. 16:3; Naz. 65a). When Akiva declared the 
offspring of all prohibited unions to be mamzerim Yeshevav 
exclaimed, “Come, let us cry out against Akiva b. Joseph...” 
(Ket. 29b, et. al.). Yeshevav was extremely generous and he 
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once gave away all his property to the poor. This step was op- 
posed by Rabban Gamaaliel *11 (TJ, Pe’ah 1:1, 15b, cf. Ket. 50a). 
Yeshevav is counted among the Ten *Martyrs put to death by 
the Romans. He is mentioned as being in the company of four 
other rabbis at Sepphoris in Galilee (Tosef., Kel. BB 2:2), where 
they were apparently hiding during the Hadrianic persecution. 
According to a later Midrash (Midrash Elleh Ezkerah, in: A. 
Jellinek (ed.), Beit ha-Midrash, 2 (19387), 71) he was 90 years 
old when he was executed, and his parting message to his dis- 
ciples was “Support one another, and love peace and justice; 
perhaps there is hope.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot; I. Konovitz, Maarekhot 


Tanna’im, pt. 3 (1968), 260 1. 
[Moses Aberbach] 


YESHIVA CHOVEVEI TORAH, rabbinical school in New 
York City. Situated near Columbia University on the upper 
West Side of Manhattan, Chovevei Torah was founded in 1999 
by Rabbi Avi Weiss, senior rabbi of the Hebrew Institute of 
Riverdale and a former instructor at Yeshiva University (yu). 
It positioned itself as a Modern Orthodox alternative to the 
Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Theological Seminary, the yu rabbini- 
cal school. Weiss and his backers believed that the yu semi- 
nary had moved so far toward Orthodox sectarianism that 
the moderate elements of Orthodoxy - those that endorsed 
secular education as a positive good, favored ameliorating the 
status of women under Jewish law, sought cooperation with 
non-Orthodox forms of Judaism, and advocated religious 
Zionism — no longer had a yeshiva with which they could 
identify. Chovevei Torah focuses on producing practicing 
rabbis, Jewish educators, and Hillel directors who, over time, 
might change the face of American Orthodoxy, making it, in 
Weiss’s words, “open” and “nonjudgmental” rather than com- 
bative and exclusionary. To that end, students in the four-year 
program are given full scholarships on condition that, after 
ordination, they serve as rabbis for at least three years. The 
curriculum gives less attention to Talmud study than other Or- 
thodox seminaries and more to nuts-and-bolts skills required 
in the rabbinate, such as pastoral counseling and interpersonal 
relations. In the view of many observers, the fortunes of Cho- 
vevei Torah could well play a decisive role in the development 
of American Orthodox Judaism. 


[Lawrence Grossman (24 ed.)] 


YESHIVA UNIVERSITY, institution of higher education in 
New York City. The Rabbi Isaac Elhanan Theological Semi- 
nary (RIETS, named for R. Isaac Elhanan Spektor), the nucleus 
around which Yeshiva University grew, was founded in 1897 by 
Rabbis Moses Matlin and Yehuda David Bernstein, and David 
Abramowitz, as a small institution for the advanced study of 
Talmud, attracting primarily immigrant youth. R1ETS was the 
first advanced yeshivah in the United States. However, Yeshiva 
University dates its inception from 1886, when Yeshivat Etz 
Chaim, an elementary school which was merged with RIETs in 
1915, was formed. Following student turmoil over the question 
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of secular studies in 1906 and 1908 the school’s administra- 
tion was reorganized and some secular studies were permit- 
ted. Early presidents of the institution included Rabbi Moses 
Zebulun (Ramaz) *Margolies, Rabbi Bernard *Levinthal, and 
David Cohen. In 1915, Bernard *Revel became president and 
head of the faculty. In 1916 an accredited high school which 
combined talmudic and secular studies was opened. In 1922 
the institution absorbed the Teachers Institute, which had 
been founded in 1917 by the Mizrachi Organization of Amer- 
ica. In 1928 Yeshiva College accepted its first students. The high 
school, the college, R1ETS, and the Teachers Institute were now 
all subdivisions of one institution, located in the Washington 
Heights section of New York City, which was to continue to 
expand its number of divisions as well as students. In 1970, 
RIETS was reincorporated as an “affiliate” of the university, a 
distinct legal entity with its own board. 

Since its inception R1ETS has devoted itself almost en- 
tirely to the teaching of Talmud and codes, the basis of the 
religious tradition, in a manner no different from any tra- 
ditional yeshivah. The course of study culminates in a four- 
year program leading to semikhah (“rabbinical ordination”). 
For students of exceptional ability there are several kollelim 
(advanced study programs) that provide training in deciding 
complex issues of Jewish law. There were over 300 students 
in the rabbinical program in 2006, whose entrance require- 
ments include a college degree in addition to extensive prep- 
aration in Talmud. Some courses in practical rabbinics were 
given for many years. From 1955 rabbinical students were also 
required to take courses in such subjects as Bible, Jewish his- 
tory, philosophy, and Hebrew literature, and in recent years 
additional requirements have been instituted in the area of 
practical rabbinics. Yeshiva University has ordained about 
2,600 rabbis since its inception. Over 70 percent of its active 
rabbinical graduates serve the Jewish community today in 
some formal capacity - as rabbis, teachers and educators, or 
communal workers - although the number entering the pul- 
pit rabbinate has declined. 

At the undergraduate college for men (Yeshiva College) 
and at the college for women (Stern College), which opened 
in 1954, students pursue a dual program of studies, taking 
courses in Jewish subjects as well as a normal load of secular 
subjects. Both colleges, with their combined enrollment in 
2006 of 3,000 students, seek to impart mastery by the stu- 
dents of two intellectual worlds, the religious world and the 
secular one. There have been periods in the past, especially in 
the 1960s, when the emphasis was on integration within the 
curriculum of both worlds so that the content from one area 
of study may shed light or direction on the other. The talmu- 
dic faculty of Yeshiva University has always included some of 
the outstanding rabbinic scholars of the world. Preeminent 
among its faculty was Rabbi Joseph B. *Soloveitchik. An in- 
creasing number of the talmudic faculty are graduates of the 
institution. In 1943 Samuel *Belkin, a talmudic authority and 
Semitic scholar, succeeded to the presidency, left vacant by 
the death of Bernard Revel in 1940. Under Belkin’s leader- 
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ship the institution greatly expanded. In 1945 it was elevated 
to university status. It includes such specifically Jewish divi- 
sions and programs, in addition to those already mentioned, 
as the Bernard Revel Graduate School of Jewish Studies, the 
Azrieli Graduate School of Jewish Education, the Belz School 
of Jewish Music, and two high schools. 

There are four alternative Jewish divisions in which all 
Yeshiva College students must also be enrolled: the Mechina 
Program (formerly called the James Striar School, for students 
with little background in Jewish studies); the Isaac Breuer Col- 
lege (which stresses Hebrew language and literature); and two 
that concentrate on Talmudic studies — the Irving Stone Beit 
Midrash Program and the Mazer School. 

The secular, nonsectarian divisions of Yeshiva University 
have undergone the greatest expansion since 1945. These di- 
visions now include the Ferkauf Graduate School of Psychol- 
ogy; the Wurzweiler School of Social Work; the Benjamin N. 
Cardozo School of Law; and probably best known of all, the 
Albert Einstein College of Medicine and its affiliated Albert 
Einstein College Hospital. While these divisions include a 
diverse student body and a distinguished non-Jewish as well 
as Jewish faculty, they do, in varying degrees, reflect Yeshiva 
University’s orientation to Orthodox Judaism. All divisions 
observe the requirements of Jewish law and offer courses that 
explore the Jewish dimension of the field being studied. The 
Wurzweiler School requires all students to attend courses in 
Jewish sociology and in Jewish social work values. On the 
undergraduate level, the Sy Sims School of Business enables 
students both at Yeshiva College and Stern College to major 
in business-related areas. 

In addition to its educational and other scholarly activ- 
ity, the university plays a major role in the Jewish commu- 
nity through its Community Service Division. This division 
is responsible for rabbinic and teacher placement, conducts 
adult education and extension courses, provides educational 
services to many Talmud Torahs and youth groups, and spon- 
sors seminars throughout the United States. The approximate 
enrollment in the various schools and divisions of Yeshiva 
University in 2006 was 6,000. 

[Charles S. Liebman] 
Developments since the 1970s 
The economic situation of the country and the pressing needs 
of the state of Israel hurt Yeshiva University’s ability to raise 
funds in the early 1970s. Following the retirement of Dr. Sam- 
uel Belkin in 1975, Dr. Norman *Lamm was elected to suc- 
ceed him as president of the university in 1976. Lamm proved 
a potent fundraiser, rescuing the institution from the brink of 
bankruptcy. But another challenge appeared that threatened 
the university: the growing polarization of American Orthodox 
Judaism. While Yeshiva had traditionally serviced the educa- 
tional needs of the so-called “modern Orthodox; for whom 
the combined religious-secular curriculum was essential, the 
Orthodox community was now turning rightward, and, par- 
tially as a result of the year or more that most Orthodox high- 
school graduates were spending at Israeli educational institu- 
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tions, there was a demand for more rigorous religious classes 
and less emphasis on secular disciplines. In its undergraduate 
recruitment efforts, Yeshiva University sought to adapt to the 
new mood, competing for students with the sectarian yeshivot 
that were skeptical about college rather than with the nation’s 
top universities. Its efforts, however, were complicated by the 
emergence of *Touro College, which promised a more rigor- 
ously Orthodox environment for those seeking higher secu- 
lar education, and three new institutions that tried to fill the 
vacuum in the modern Orthodox sector that Yeshiva Univer- 
sity had apparently abandoned: *Edah, an educational and 
consciousness-raising group; the *Jewish Orthodox Feminist 
Alliance (joFA); and *Yeshivat Chovevei Torah, which trained 
rabbis to fill modern Orthodox pulpits. The secular graduate 
schools of Yeshiva, meanwhile, chafed at what they saw as a 
growing fundamentalist strain within the university. 

Yeshiva University’s internal contradictions came to a 
head with the announcement, in 2001, of Dr. Lamm’s impend- 
ing retirement and elevation to the post of chancellor. Since 
the classical Orthodox rabbi-scholar model typified by Revel, 
Belkin, and Lamm had not been cultivated within the institu- 
tion for a quarter-century, there was no one in that mold to 
take over the presidency. It was not until 2003 that a new presi- 
dent was inaugurated, Richard Joel, previously the president 
of Hillel, the organization of Jewish college students. Neither 
a rabbi nor an academic - the job of Rosh Yeshiva at REITS 
remained with Lamm and Joel was president of the Univer- 
sity - Joel, enjoying the advantage of the financial cushion 
provided by his predecessor’s fund-raising, appeared com- 
mitted to reorienting the university back toward its modern 
Orthodox roots, but in such a way as to retain the loyalties 
of the more tradition-bound rabbis. He energetically set out 
to increase enrollment, boost morale, upgrade student ser- 
vices, and strengthen the university’s bonds with the Ameri- 
can Jewish community through the creation of a Center for 


the Jewish Future. 
[Lawrence Grossman (2"4 ed.)] 
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YESHIVOT. The name yeshivah was applied to institutes of 
talmudic learning of three distinct kinds: 

(1) the academies in Erez Israel and Babylonia in which 
the Mishnah was studied by the amoraim and which produced 
the Jerusalem and Babylonian Talmud (see *Talmud, Babylo- 
nian and *Talmud, Jerusalem); 

(2) the academies of Sura and Pumbedita which in the 
geonic period were the central authoritative religious bodies 
for world Jewry; 

(3) local institutions for the pursuit of talmudic studies 
which developed in the post-geonic period. This article deals 
with the third category only; for the others see *Academies. 
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The Yeshivot in Islamic Countries and in Western and 
Central Europe to the 15" Century 

The first yeshivot outside Babylon and Erez Israel were already 
established during the time of the geonim. *Pirkoi b. Baboi 
in the eighth century testifies to their existence in North 
Africa and in Spain, and in the tenth century yeshivot arose 
in the Maghreb — in Fez, in Gabés, in Sijilmassa, and in Tlem- 
cen. The Kairouan yeshivah, where *Hushiel b. Elhanan, 
regarded as its founder, and *Jacob b. Nissim were active, 
became especially famous. In Egypt there was a renowned 
yeshivah in Fostat headed by *Elhanan b. Shemariah, and 
he and other heads of yeshivot in Egypt were termed reish 
bei-rabbanan (“head of scholars”) or rosh ha-seder (“head 
of the order”). In Egypt an effort was even made to revive 
the geonate and during the 12" century the head of yeshivot 
in Fostat bore the title *gaon. *Maimonides, who gave pub- 
lic discourses in Fostat, may have headed a yeshivah. There 
were still important yeshivot in Egypt in the 16" century, 
headed by *David b. Solomon ibn Abi Zimra, Bezalel *Ash- 
kenazi, and others. 

The yeshivot of Erez Israel moved to Damascus after the 
*Crusades and remained there until the end of the 12" cen- 
tury. There was also an important center of talmudic study in 
*Aleppo. The largest yeshivah in Oriental countries, headed 
by the last of the geonim, was in Gabhda, where there were 
also nine small yeshivot. 

In Spain yeshivot are mentioned as existing in Lucena 
and in Barcelona in the middle of the eighth century, but def- 
inite evidence of them exists only from the tenth century on- 
ward. In the middle of that century *Moses b. Hanokh founded 
a large yeshivah in Cordoba, where he was succeeded by his 
son, Hanokh. The yeshivah of Granada was headed by *Sam- 
uel ha-Nagid and after him by his son Joseph. The yeshivah 
of Lucena attracted many students from outside Spain and 
continued to exist for some 250 years. Among its pupils were 
Jonah *Ibn Janah and *Judah Halevi, among its later heads 
Isaac ibn Ghayyat, Isaac *Alfasi, and Joseph *Ibn Migash. The 
*Almohad invasion brought about the ruin of the yeshivot in 
southern Spain and they were replaced by the great yeshivot 
of Aragon and Castile. 

The yeshivot of Barcelona and Toledo flourished in the 
time of Solomon b. Abraham *Adret, *Asher b. Jehiel, and *Nis- 
sim b. Reuben Gerondi, continued to exist until the persecu- 
tions of 1391, and exercised great influence upon the yeshivot 
of France and Germany. Subsequently, and until the expul- 
sion, there were many yeshivot in Spain and by a resolution 
of the leaders of the communities of Castile in 1432 the duty 
was even imposed upon every rabbi to establish a yeshivah 
in his community. At that time the yeshivot of Isaac *Cam- 
panton and Isaac de *Leon in Toledo, Isaac *Aboab 11, and of 
Samuel de Valensi became well known. Even Joseph *Jabez, 
who castigates the scholars of his generation for their secu- 
lar outlook on life, admits that at the time of the Spanish ex- 
pulsion the number of yeshivot in Castile was greater than it 
had ever been. 
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The first yeshivah in southern France was at *Narbonne, 
apparently founded in the tenth century. Among its heads 
(in the 12" century) was *Abraham b. Isaac, author of Ha- 
Eshkol. When *Benjamin of Tudela visited Lunel he found 
there an important yeshivah, whose pupils, although from 
other towns, were supported by the local community. The 
pupils of the yeshivah of Posquiéres were maintained at the 
personal expense of its head, *Abraham b. David. The yeshi- 
vot at *Béziers, Marseilles, and Montpellier also gained a great 
reputation. A vivid description of the method of learning in 
the yeshivot of Provence has been preserved in the work of 
*Jedaiah b. Abraham ha-Penini, who studied in the yeshivah 
of Béziers. In northern France the pupils and descendants of 
*Rashi headed the yeshivot - Jacob b. Meir *Tam at Ramerupt 
and *Isaac b. Samuel at Dampierre. Students were attracted to 
them from afar, even from the Slavonic countries. According 
to one tradition 60 scholars of the Dampierre yeshivah took 
part in the halakhic discussions which served as the basis for 
the *Tosafot. There were also important yeshivot in Orleans, 
Falaise, Sens, Coucy, and Chinon. The yeshivah of *Jehiel of 
Paris had 300 students. *Moses b. Jacob of Coucy relates that 
the students of the French yeshivot were so assiduous in their 
studies that they even slept in their clothes. The expulsion of 
the Jews from France in 1306 put an end to the yeshivot there; 
on their return an effort at revival was made by Mattathias 
Treves, who founded a yeshivah in Paris after 1360, but it did 
not succeed. 

In Germany the yeshivah of R. *Gershom b. Judah in 
Mainz, to which pupils came even from Spain, was especially 
renowned. His pupils continued his activity both in Mainz 
and in *Worms. In the 11, and still more in the 12*-13'® cen- 
turies, there flourished the yeshivot of Speyer, Regensburg, 
Bonn, and Paris. The students made their way on foot, a cus- 
tom preserved also in the following generations, and they were 
welcomed by the Jews of each locality with great honor. After 
the destruction of the *Rhine communities in the persecutions 
accompanying the *Black Death (1348-49), Austria became 
the center for study of the Talmud, and pupils began to stream 
to the yeshivot of Vienna from the north and the west. As a 
result of the activity of Isaac Or Zarw/a it became a Torah cen- 
ter as early as the 13"* century, as did Wiener-Neustadt, where 
Israel *Isserlein was active, and Krems. In Prague, Bohemia, 
there were already yeshivot in the 12" century, headed by pu- 
pils of Jacob Tam, but their main flowering was from the end 
of the 15" century. 

In Italy teaching institutions for Talmud existed at a 
very early period, and some scholars ascribe to Italy a special 
historical function in the chain of handing down the teach- 
ing of Oral Law in Europe. However, both the problem of its 
relationship to the Torah of Erez Israel as well as of its influ- 
ence upon the yeshivot of Europe that arose after it have not 
been sufficiently clarified and are subjects of dispute. In any 
event there was already a yeshivah in Venosa in the ninth 
century. Yeshivot, important in their time, existed then and 
in the tenth century within the Byzantine possessions in the 
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the *Habimah acting school and took part in numerous stage 
productions. 

Banai always had a penchant for the comic side of 
his profession and in the 1960s joined forces with Rivka Mi- 
chaeli in a program of humorous sketches and songs called 
Yaldut Kashah (“Difficult Childhood”). The songs from the 
show were later released on record. In 1968 Banai collabo- 
rated with Eli Gurelitzki in a comic-musical production, di- 
rected by Nissim *Aloni, called Hakhamim ba-Layla (“Smart 
Alecks”) for which he wrote some of the sketches and two 
songs. A record of songs from this show, too, was subse- 
quently released. 

During the 1960s Banai spent some time in Paris and 
was later among the leading performers of French music, 
which was popular in Israel during the 1950s and 1960s. Ba- 
nai performed translated versions of French hits in several of 
his productions, including Tel Aviv ka-Ketanah (“Little Tel 
Aviv”) and Yossiakhzakyuna, and in 1969 he presented an 
entire show based on the music of popular French crooner 
Georges Brassens. In the early 1970s Banai released records 
that included the works of Belgian-born singer Jacques Brel 
and French singers Barbara and Georges Moustaki. Around 
this time he also put out several albums of original Hebrew 
compositions. 

In 1973 Banai, Michaeli, and Aloni reunited for the comic 
production Nissuin Nussakh Gerushin (“Divorce-Style Mar- 
riage”) which spawned two successful albums. It was around 
this time that Banai joined forces with one of Israel’s top song- 
stresses, Naomi *Shemer, with Banai providing the lyrics for 
Shemer’s music to “Sefirat Mellai” (“Stock Taking”). 

In 1979 Banai created his most successful one-man show, 
Ani ve-Shimon u-Moise ha-Kattan (“Me, Shimon and Lit- 
tle Moise”), based on Banai’s childhood in Jerusalem. The 
show closed with Naomi Shemer’s composition Al Kol Elleh 
(“For All These”) which quickly took on anthemic popular- 
ity. Throughout the 1980s Banai continued making popular 
albums, including teaming up with leading pop-rock fig- 
ures such as Matti *Caspi and Yoni Rechter. In 1990 he re- 
corded a song entitled “Eyfo Ani ve-Eyfo Hem” (“Where Am 
I and Where Are They”), written by his rock star son Yuval. 
Throughout this period Banai continued to be active in seri- 
ous theater, participating in the Cameri Theater’s Gam Hu be- 
Azilim (1989), Mareh me-al ha-Gesher (1990) for the Habimah 
Theater, and the 1999 production of Melekhet Hayyim for the 
Beit Lessin theater. 

In 2000 Banai was awarded the Israel Prize in recognition 
of his contribution to the entertainment industry. 

Other entertainers in the Banai clan include Yossi’s 
younger brother GAvRI, who was a member of the country’s 
leading comic team, *Ha-Gashash ha-Hiver, from its estab- 
lishment in 1963. 

Yossi’s son, YUVAL (1962— ), was a founder-member of 
rock band Mashina in 1984, following a stint as the soloist of 
short-lived rock band Shelom ha-Zibbur. Mashina soon found 
success and became the country’s top rock act for much of its 
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lifetime up to 1995. Yuval and Mashina were heavily influenced 
by British punk rock and American funk and started out per- 
forming cover versions of punk, funk, and blues numbers in 
small venues in and around Tel Aviv. There was also some- 
thing revolutionary and anti-establishment about the band. 
The debut album, Mashina 1, included several hits, such as 
“Rakkevet Layla le-Kahir” (“Night Train to Cairo”), with lyr- 
ics written by Yuval’s cousin Ehud, and “Ha-Tottakh Mezalzel 
Paamayim” (“The Cannon Rings Twice”), the latter about a 
soldier who can't get the sounds of artillery out of his head 
after returning from battle. Mashina’s material often touched 
on political and social issues, and its music had mass appeal 
as the band continued to fill the country’s largest venues and 
its albums sold consistently well. The group disbanded in 1995, 
after a sell-out tour, reuniting in 2003. In the interim, Yuval 
released three solo albums and toured with Mashina members 
Iggi Dayan and Shlomi Brakha. 

Yuval’s cousin EHUD BANAI (1953—_), the son of Yossi’s 
brother Yaakov, took cello lessons from the age of 10 and was 
inspired by the hits of Elvis Presley, Cliff Richard, and The 
Beatles. He began developing his guitar-playing skills as an 
IDF soldier and honed his craft entertaining on the streets of 
London after his release from the army. After his return home 
he started writing songs and worked as a stagehand for his 
uncle Gavri’s Ha-Gashash ha-Hiver comedy team. Over the 
next few years Ehud wrote a number of hit songs and in 1982 
tried, unsuccessfully, to start his own band together with vo- 
calist Avi Mattos. At this time, his on-stage efforts received a 
welcome boost when he was hired to play guitar and provide 
backup vocals for his uncle Yossi’s production Kemo Zipporim 
(“Like Birds”) which was based on gypsy music. Ehud’s first 
breakthrough came in 1985 when he recorded the hit single 
“Ir Miklat” (“City of Refuge”) and the following year he es- 
tablished his Plittim (Refugees) band. Two years later, at the 
age of 34, Ehud finally got a recording contract and released 
his first album, Ehud Banai ve ha-Plittim, which was a smash 
hit. Ehud Banai became one of Israel’s most popular rock art- 
ists, including a generous amount of ethnic material in his 
records and performances. He had put out seven albums by 
2005, the last, the eagerly awaited Anneh Lee, being his first 
in six years and selling well. 

Other successful members of the Banai “dynasty” include 
rock guitarist-vocalist MEIR (1961— ); his younger brother, 
rock, dance, electronic music pianist-vocalist EVYATAR 
(1973-_ ); and actress-comedienne ORNA (1969- ). 

[Barry Davis (2"4 ed.)] 


BANAT, region in the southwestern part of Romania which 
for many years was regarded as belonging administratively 
to Transylvania, though it also benefited from an indepen- 
dent administration in the framework of the medieval Tran- 
sylvanian principality. It was inhabited for many centuries by 
Romanians, Hungarians, Germans (Swabians), Serbs, and 
Jews. The languages spoken there were German and Hungar- 
ian as the official languages and other vernacular languages. 
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south - at Oria Otranto, and Bari - and also in central Italy 
at Lucca - from where the *Kalonymus family brought the 
study of the Talmud to Mainz - and subsequently at Siponto 
and at Rome. The Jewish centers in the south were destroyed 
in the later Middle Ages and the northern ones declined in 
standard. A new impetus to the study of Talmud in Italy was 
given in the 15*-16" centuries by the arrival of the exiles from 
Germany and France. ; 

[Simha Assaf] 
The Shifting of Yeshivah Centers in the 15'"-18' Centuries 
Although the political and economic position of the Jews in 
Germany, Austria, and Spain became increasingly precarious, 
the yeshivot continued their activities and even increased in 
number. Yeshivot such as those headed by R. Jacob *Moellin 
(Mainz), R. Jacob *Weil (Nuremberg, Augsburg), R. Isaac Can- 
panton (Castile, Spain), and R. Israel Isserlein (Krems, Austria) 
attracted large numbers of students. However, there was a con- 
tinuous shifting of the Jewish population to southern and East- 
ern Europe and study centers moved to Italy, Bohemia, and 
Poland-Lithuania. R. Moses *Muenz (Minz) opened a yeshivah 
at Poznan (Poland), and R. Joseph *Colon at Pavia (Italy). R. 
Jacob *Pollak of Nuremberg moved first to Prague and then to 
Cracow, students flocking to him wherever he went. 

The 16 and 17* centuries witnessed a large concen- 
tration of yeshivot and widespread Torah learning in Po- 
land-Lithuania. Among outstanding yeshivah heads were R. 
*Shalom Shakhna (Lublin), R. Moses *Isserles (Cracow), R. 
Solomon *Luria (Ostrog, Lublin), R. Judah *Loew (Prague, 
Poznan, Nikolsburg), R. Mordecai *Jaffe (Prague, Grodno, 
Lublin), R. Joshua *Falk (Lvov), R. Samuel *Edels (Ostrog), 
R. Isaiah *Horowitz (Ostrog, Prague), R. Yom Tov Lipmann 
*Heller (Prague, Vladmir-Volynski (Ludmir), Cracow), and R. 
Menahem Mendel *Krochmal (Nikolsburg). In Lithuania, im- 
portant yeshivot were at Brest-Litovsk, Pinsk, and Slutsk. This 
illustrious stage in the history of the Ashkenazi yeshivah was 
summed up, if somewhat exaggeratedly, by R. Nathan *Han- 
nover in his Yeven Mezulah: “There were yeshivot in each and 
every community.” During the same period, yeshivah centers 
sprang up in Italy, Greece, Turkey, and Erez Israel. Important 
institutions were headed by R. Judah *Minz (Padua; see Eli- 
jah *Capsali’s vivid account, in: REJ, 79 (1924), 28-60), R. Jo- 
seph *Ottolenghi (Cremona), and later by R. Moses *Zacuto 
(Mantua). Renowned yeshivot were also maintained at Venice 
and later at Leghorn. The influx of refugees from Spain into 
the Levant caused a marked upsurge in the study of the Tal- 
mud there as is evident by such famous heads of yeshivot as 
R. Elijah *Mizrahi (Constantinople), R. Joseph *Taitazak and 
R. Samuel di *Medina (Salonika), R. *Levi b. Habib and later 
R. Jacob *Hagiz (Jerusalem), R. Jacob *Berab and R. Joseph 
*Caro (Safed), R. *David ibn Abi Zimra (Jerusalem, Cairo). 
Yeshivot of importance were also supported by the Smyrna 
community. 

After the 1648-49 massacres (see *Chmielnicki) the Pol- 
ish-Lithuanian yeshivot declined, though they were still at- 
tended by students from Western Europe. Scholars from East- 
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ern Europe were increasingly to be found as rabbis and heads 
of yeshivot in German communities, such as Frankfurt on the 
Main, Fuerth, Hamburg-Altona, Halberstadt, and Metz. Fa- 
mous heads of yeshivot in these communities in the 18" cen- 
tury included R. Jacob Joshua *Falk, R. Zevi *Ashkenazi, R. 
Jonathan *Eybeschutz, R. Raphael *Kohen, and R. Phinehas 
*Horowitz. The Prague yeshivah continued to flourish under 
R. Ezekiel *Landau, and yeshivot were established in Hungary 
(Eisenstadt, Pressburg). The Sephardi yeshivah Etz-Hayyim in 
Amsterdam made a special name for itself, while the yeshi- 
vot in the Ottoman Empire were declining steadily. In Italy R. 
Isaac *Lampronti attracted many students to his yeshivah in 
Ferrara. By the close of the 18" century the *Haskalah in the 
West and acute impoverishment in the East had caused many 
yeshivot to close, and the number of students at the surviving 
ones was lower than ever. 


Organization and Inner Life 

Prior to the 16" century, the Ashkenazi yeshivah had only 
been loosely affiliated with the local community, being mostly 
the semiprivate undertaking of the scholar who headed it. Al- 
most every talmudic scholar who attained the position of a 
rabbi would open a yeshivah and he was responsible for meet- 
ing its financial requirements. The well-to-do students paid for 
their studies and upkeep, while the poor ones were supported 
by communal charity. Many communities paid special taxes 
to the city for the right to have students from other places at 
the local yeshivah. 

Gradually the yeshivot became more closely connected 
with the communal administration. By the middle of the 16" 
century a new type of “community yeshivah” (yeshivat ha- 
kahal) had crystallized, while the former, semiprivate type 
continued to exist side by side with it, usually supported by 
wealthy rabbis or by laymen through charitable trusts. The 
communal yeshivot were subject to the rules (takkanot) laid 
down by the general councils of entire areas, defining their 
administrative and scholastic functions in the minutest de- 
tails, such as the universal duty of the communities to main- 
tain and support yeshivot; qualifications of yeshivah heads; 
admission of students; curriculum; supply of books; gradu- 
ation of students; distribution of meals for students among 
members of the communities. In Spain rules regulating the 
organization of yeshivot had already been promulgated by the 
Council of Valladolid in 1432. In Italy and Germany numer- 
ous little synagogues were endowed by wealthy donors where 
masters were “enclosed” (hence their name: Klaus in German 
and Hesger in Hebrew) with a small number of students. There 
was also a tightening of social relations between the yeshivah 
and the community. While students usually conducted sepa- 
rate prayer services with the rabbi, local religious traditions 
were binding on the yeshivah congregation, and in matters of 
rabbinical jurisprudence arising in the community the rabbi 
consulted senior members of his yeshivah (benei yeshivah), 
and local legal cases were brought up for discussion in the 
plenum of the yeshivah. 
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Masters and students were in constant personal con- 
tact. Many students were “wandering scholars,” moving from 
one yeshivah to another, urged on by necessity or thirst for 
knowledge. The youngest were aged 13, but the middle-aged, 
married bahur was not exceptional. At some yeshivot the 
students organized some form of self-government. Many of 
them tried to supplement their material resources by teach- 
ing young children, copying manuscripts, acting as cantors 
in outlying communities, and even engaging in some mon- 
eylending. While yeshivah students were not known for com- 
mitting excesses and outrages like university scholars, there 
were occasional outbursts of merry-making. Their life was 
devoted to high moral and intellectual ideas, yet it was not 
somber and other-worldly. 


Curriculum 

The subject matter of instruction at the Ashkenazi yeshivot 
was almost exclusively the Oral Law as expounded in the 
Talmud and its commentaries and supercommentaries of the 
French-German school. Few traces can be found of formal 
Bible lectures. This was not universally considered satisfac- 
tory, and it came under sharp attack from Sephardi scholars, at 
whose yeshivot much more time was devoted to Bible and ag- 
gadic literature. Nevertheless, the advocates of the Ashkenazi 
curriculum stressed its greater relevance to religious practice 
and effectiveness for developing the intellect. However, the 
private scholarly interests of students were more diversified. 
In the 15" century a favorite preoccupation was the typically 
humanistic study of *minhagim, the local customs and tradi- 
tions, and students also recorded in great detail the religious 
practices of their masters. Later this gave rise to a systematic 
study of codificatory literature (*posekim), and in Italy, where 
the pope had banned the Talmud in 1559, this became the cen- 
tral part of the curriculum. At the Etz-Hayyim yeshivah in 
Amsterdam senior students were required to write responsa to 
set questions on topical matters of halakhah. Kabbalistic stud- 
ies, though increasingly popular, never became part of the for- 
mal Ashkenazi studies, as they did in Italy and in the Levant. 
Secular studies were practically unknown at the Ashkenazi ye- 
shivot, although in Renaissance Italy suggestions were made 
for combining Torah with the study of science. The academic 
year was divided into two semesters, with few vacations and 
holidays. Gradually the vacations were prolonged, especially 
in the autumn, as masters and their students visited the trade 
fairs (see *Markets and Fairs) where scholars used to convene 
to discuss matters of academic and public interest. 

For methods of study see *Pilpul. 


Degrees and Graduation 

The first grade attained by a young yeshivah student was that 
of bahur, and upon reaching a certain degree of academic in- 
dependence he was made a meshuhrar. A student of many 
years’ standing and high scholastic merit was given the title 
of haver. Toward the end of the 14" century the academic and 
rabbinical title of morenu was introduced and the rules of 
graduation and ordination (*semikhah) were stabilized. This 
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had become necessary in order to safeguard the academic 
standard of the rabbinate against the perils of dispersal and 
migration. However, as soon as semikhah was formalized, a 
process of institutionalization set in, enabling mediocre schol- 
ars to attain rabbinical authority and privilege, a fact which 
was much lamented by leading rabbis. Here and there semi- 
khah became a source of income for rabbis, and it was neces- 
sary for communities and general councils to issue takkanot 
defining the conditions under which a student could be known 
as morenu. By the end of the 16" century the titles of morenu 
and haver lost their purely academic character and were in- 
creasingly used as symbols of social status. 

Despite persecution, dispersion, and changing social 
and economic conditions, the ideals of Torah study persisted 
throughout the Middle Ages. Study was one of the supreme 
modes of worship, and the central position of scholars and 
scholarship in the communities made the yeshivah one of the 
main pillars of Jewish life. 

[Mordechai Breuer] 
Lithuania and Russia 
Documentary evidence exists of yeshivot in Lithuania and 
Belorussia in the 16" century. By a resolution of its first as- 
sembly in 1622 the Council of Lithuanian Jewry obliged every 
community with a rabbi to maintain a yeshivah with a suitable 
number of pupils. The large communities were authorized to 
supervise the implementation of the resolution. An agree- 
ment between the rabbi and his community on a limitation 
of the number of pupils was of no validity. The pupils of the 
yeshivah were maintained by the members of the community, 
who made themselves responsible for providing for the mate- 
rial needs of the students not as became customary later on a 
daily basis (“essen teg;’ literally “eating days”) but for a period 
of two to four weeks. Jews in the neighboring villages were 
also obliged to help maintain the yeshivah pupils. “Between 
terms” (from the 15‘ of Av to the first of Heshvan, and from 
the 15 of Shevat to the first of Nisan), the pupils lived in the 
homes of the village Jews. As this caused them to slacken in 
their study of the Talmud, in 1639 the council limited the stu- 
dents’ stay in the villages to the months of Nisan, Elul, and 
Tishri. Subsequently this practice was abolished completely. 
The communities also undertook the obligation of supplying 
the yeshivot with copies of the Talmud and other books. The 
Lithuanian yeshivot, which were mainly concentrated in the 
regions of Grodno (Brest-Litvosk), Vilna, and Minsk (Pinsk, 
Slutsk), never reached the level of the Polish yeshivot and in 
the 18 century continued to decline. According to the tes- 
timony of Joseph Krinki, a pupil of Hayyim of Volozhin, the 
yeshivah in Zamet, which in the past had been a center of Tal- 
mud study, ceased to exist. 

A new era in the spiritual life of the Jews of Lithuania, 
however, was inaugurated by *Elijah b. Solomon, the Gaon of 
Vilna, whose pupils established a network of yeshivot in Lithu- 
ania and Belorussia. The most important of these was founded 
in 1802 in *Volozhin, near Vilna, by Hayyim of Volozhin (see 
Hayyim *Volozhiner), the Gaon of Vilna’s most distinguished 
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pupil. Only talented students with a good grounding were ac- 
cepted. Hayyim continued the Gaon’s method and like him 
was opposed to the method of pilpul prevailing in the yeshivot 
of Poland. His successor, his son Isaac, made great efforts to 
make the yeshivah acceptable to the government. From 1854 
until its closure by the government in 1892, the yeshivah was 
headed by Isaac’s son-in-law, Naphtali Zevi Judah *Berlin (the 
“Neziv”), during whose time its standard rose. The number 
of students from all parts of Russia and even beyond reached 
400. To maintain the yeshivah and needy students, emissaries 
were dispatched to all the communities of Russia, and even to 
the United States. From the yeshivah of Volozhin came most 
of the rabbis and talmudic scholars of Russia in the 19 cen- 
tury. As a factor against the inroads of Haskalah it had a great 
influence on the spiritual life of the Jews of Russia, as a result 
of which the representatives of the Haskalah fought against 
it fiercely. The Russian government, which regarded the Has- 
kalah movement with greater favor, treated the yeshivah with 
suspicion and several times ordered its closure. The yeshivah 
was indeed reopened several times after the death of Berlin 
in 1893, but it never regained its previous eminence. Along- 
side it there existed other large yeshivot in the towns of Mir 
(Minsk region), Vilna, Minsk, etc. In the 1870s and 1880s the 
yeshivot of *Slobodka and *Telz (Telsiai) were founded. The 
number of their pupils exceeded 300 and they were in some 
degree intended to make good the deficiency caused by the 
closure of the Volozhin yeshivah. The Telz yeshivah, headed 
by Eliezer *Gordon (d. 1910), was distinguished by its rational 
method of study and the strict arrangement of its studies. The 
students were obliged to complete five classes of shi’urim. In 
the yeshivah, Keneset Israel (not to be confused with the Ken- 
eset Yizhak institute in the same town), founded in Slobodka 
by disciples of Israel (Salanter) *Lipkin, members of the *Mu- 
sar movement, particular stress was laid upon the learning of 
musar, prayer with devotion, and the fulfillment of precepts. 
This approach aroused opposition for fear that the stress on 
the devotional and ethical teaching of the Talmud was likely 
to limit its intensive study. However, in the last decades be- 
fore the Holocaust the system prevailed in most Lithuanian 
yeshivot. Mention must also be made of the yeshivot of Lomza, 
Radzyn, Novogrudok, Slutsk, Malch, and Bryansk. The adher- 
ents of the Chabad hasidic movement maintained a yeshivah 
in Lubavich with 400 pupils and had branches in other towns. 
The curriculum of the hasidic yeshivot naturally devoted con- 
siderable time to hasidic doctrine. 

The new trends in the spiritual life of the Jews of Rus- 
sia found an echo among the youth in the yeshivot. In many 
places the masters endeavored to keep the students from any 
contact with secular literature, and in Slobodka in particular 
there was strict supervision. The movement toward acquiring 
general culture did not touch the hasidic yeshivot at all, per- 
haps since most of them were in small towns far from the cit- 
ies. Money for their maintenance was collected by emissaries 
who were at the same time wandering preachers. Apart from 
the large yeshivot there existed in several localities small ye- 
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shivot for the local youth supported by the community and 
the neighborhood. Since married students were not accepted 
in the yeshivot and the codes were not studied in them, those 
married students of the Talmud who wanted to become or- 
dained for the rabbinate would unite in *kolelim. Such kolelim 
existed in Volozhin (in a branch of the yeshivah), in Eishishok, 
Minsk, Vilna, and other places. An exceptionally high stan- 
dard was attained by the Perushim kolel in Kovno headed by 
Isaac Elhanan Spektor (d. 1897), which in the 1890s had more 
than 200 students. Both the members of these kolelim, whose 
studies lasted from three to four years, and their families, were 
adequately supported. 

In the last decades before the Holocaust the tendency 
developed to admit other Jewish studies (Bible, Hebrew, etc.) 
besides Talmud into the curriculum as well as secular studies. 
One such reformed yeshivah was founded in Lida, in 1905 by 
Isaac Jacob Reines, with the intention not only of providing 
general culture for rabbis and teachers but also of furnish- 
ing students who intended engaging in business with com- 
prehensive Jewish knowledge. It had about 300 pupils. The 
yeshivah founded in 1905 by Hayyim *Tchernowitz (Rav Zair) 
in Odessa was meant to be an advanced school for Jewish stud- 
ies and an academy for rabbis, equipped with the apparatus of 
modern scholarship. The scientific method was practiced in 
all branches, even in Talmud. In its early period *Bialik and 
*Klausner were lecturers there, in addition to Tchernowitz. 
After the Bolshevik Revolution all the yeshivot in the Soviet 
Union were closed. Until the Holocaust yeshivot remained in 
Lithuania in Slobodka, Telz, and Ponevezh (Panevezyas); in 
Poland they remained in Mir, Kletsk, Baranovichi, Radzyn, 
Warsaw, and elsewhere. In Lublin a large yeshivah was opened 
under the leadership of Meir *Shapira. 

[Simha Assaf] 
Yeshivot in the 20" Century 
From the beginning of the 20" century it became clear to Or- 
thodox Jewry that only an orderly and organized religious ed- 
ucation could serve as a protective barrier against the spread 
of general cultural trends and the new social movements of 
the time. As a result, at the very time that the influence of 
Torah in the life of the individual and the community was 
being undermined, yeshivah learning and education, which 
had previously been a matter for the religious intellectual elite 
only, became an accepted and widespread feature in the life of 
the young men of Orthodox Jewry as a whole. With the im- 
provement of the economic status of the Jews in Europe and 
the United States and the improvement in methods of com- 
munication and in means of propaganda, the possibilities of 
establishing a material basis and organizational framework 
for the subsistence of rabbi and students were created. Con- 
sequently the number of yeshivot and their students contin- 
ued to increase. The improvement in their economic situation 
and the general recognition of their importance freed them 
to a great extent from dependence upon the community and 
its institutions, and in consequence the importance and the 
personal influence of the heads of the yeshivot rose; through 
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their many students who were dispersed throughout numer- 
ous communities, they became the leaders of the whole of 
Orthodox Jewry, and their influence was greater than that of 
the rabbis of the communities. In hasidic Poland, too, at the 
beginning of the 20» century there was a large increase in 
the number of yeshivot affiliated to the courts of the differ- 
ent *zaddikim despite the special standpoint of *Hasidism on 
this question. During this era, particularly between the two 
world wars, the yeshivot of Lithuania attained a position of 
hegemony in Torah Judaism. 

The quantitative growth and the rise in social status 
which are among the prominent external marks of yeshivot 
in the 20 century brought with them many changes in the 
structure and essence of yeshivot in the Jewish world, lead- 
ing to a change in the very connotation of the whole concept. 
However, the increase in the number of yeshivot and the 
growth in the number of students brought in its wake a de- 
cline in the average standard of the pre-yeshivah preparation, 
and in consequence also in the standard of studies at the 
yeshivah itself. Spiritual movements in Orthodox Jewry, like 
the different trends of musar and Hasidism, on the one hand, 
and the increasing need for the acquisition of general spiri- 
tual values under the pressure of modern life on the other, all 
brought about a strengthening of the educational basis in the 
yeshivot, and this, to no small degree, at the expense of the 
instructional basis. Although the basic structure remained 
the same, the large yeshivot increasingly assumed the char- 
acter of places of education in Judaism, while higher studies 
were mainly connected with kolelim. One of the conspicuous 
consequences of this process was the founding of the “minor 
yeshivot” designed to provide their pupils with a level suit- 
able for regular study in the standard yeshivot. These yeshivot 
constituted a kind of intermediate stage between elementary 
and higher education, and the age levels of the students were 
roughly between 13 and 18. As in the large yeshivot, study was 
in principle self study but it took place under the continuous 
and intensive supervision and guidance of teachers and su- 
pervisors. 

The Holocaust brought the yeshivot of Eastern and Cen- 
tral Europe to an end, but in a number of Western countries 
which had no yeshivot or where yeshivot had ceased to exist a 
number of large ones were established. From the mid-20 cen- 
tury the greatest number of yeshivot, and the most important 
of them, was centered in Israel and in the United States, but 
they were also found in many other Western countries (e.g., 
in *Gateshead, England). The *Chabad movement was espe- 
cially active in this direction, establishing yeshivot in France, 
Australia, and North Africa. 


Yeshivot in Erez Israel 

Israel became the greatest center of yeshivot, having the great- 
est number of yeshivot and students since the talmudic era. 
In Israel there were also to be found the greatest number of 
diversified types of yeshivot each of which had a character 
of its own. 
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(1) The yeshivot of the old yishuv, the oldest in the coun- 
try, pertained to the very structure of this yishuv and were to 
a great degree connected with the kolelim and with the sys- 
tem of the halukkah. They provided talmudic education for 
large numbers. Most of the students were of mature age, some 
continuing their study during their whole lifetime. Generally 
speaking about 20 to 30 men, mostly married, were concen- 
trated in such a yeshivah and they received a minimal mate- 
rial support. In most of these yeshivot the system of study was 
undefined. The larger yeshivot of this type, with hundreds of 
students (like Ez Hayyim, or Hayyei Olam in Jerusalem), had 
a character similar to that of the ordinary large yeshivot, and 
tuition was given in Yiddish. With this type should be con- 
nected a number of yeshivot that studied Kabbalah. 

(2) The Sephardi yeshivot, the largest and oldest of which 
was Porat Yosef in Jerusalem, still followed the old Sephardi 
pattern of study, strong stress being placed on the prepara- 
tion of religious functions for Oriental communities all over 
the world. 

(3) The central yeshivot, removed from Eastern Europe 
to Israel (like Slobodka-Hebron), or whose heads reestab- 
lished them with the same composition and names, the same 
applying to the large hasidic yeshivot transferred from their 
center in Poland. 

(4) Yeshivot Hesder, yeshivot which combine Israel army 
service with intensive yeshivah studies. In 1991 there were 
3,300 students in the program. In that year the program was 
awarded the Israel Prize in recognition of its students excelling 
in the study halls and in the 1pF’s elite combat units. 

An important aspect of yeshivot in Israel were the kole- 
lim which developed greatly and in which the young men 
continued their studies after marriage and at a higher level. 
These kolelim were dependent on the large yeshivot and were 
an important factor in raising the level of studies in the whole 
yeshivah. From these kolelim, unlike those of the old yishuv, 
the scholars passed after five to ten years to serve as rabbis, 
dayyanim, or teachers at yeshivot. Some of them worked at 
preparing manuscripts of rabbinic works for publication, in 
a scientific manner. A number (like Merkaz ha-Rav and Kol 
Torah in Jerusalem) gave all the tuition in Hebrew but in most 
the official shi’ur was still given in Yiddish, even though most 
of the learning was conducted in Hebrew. 

Another very important change was the attempt to com- 
bine secular studies within the framework of the classical 
yeshivah and at a parallel standard. The idea first arose among 
German Orthodoxy (see A. *Hildesheimer; S.R. *Hirsch) as 
an expression of the aims of Torah im Derekh Erez (“Jewish 
with secular learning”), but without any connection with the 
activity and programs of Orthodox proponents of the Wis- 
senschaft des Judentums or the various types of rabbinical 
seminary. Chiefly in Erez Israel - and later in the State of 
Israel - numerous new types of yeshivah were created which 
combined the classical learning within their compass with 
various and diversified forms of secular studies organized 
according to the pattern of the different general schools and 
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subject to the general directions, inspection, and examinations 
of the state Department of Education. The essence of the at- 
tempt and the most successful were the yeshivot tikhoniyyot 
(“high school yeshivot”) which finally emerged as the minor 
yeshivah in which the instruction during the first half of the 
day was devoted to Talmud with secondary school studies in 
the afternoon. The talmudic studies in these yeshivot were 
dominated by the Lithuanian system of study. The success 
of the attempt brought about its diversification into combi- 
nations of “vocational yeshivot” and “agricultural yeshivot,’ 
etc. Many minor yeshivot and yeshivot tikhoniyyot existed in 
Israel, and most of the pupils continued in the large yeshivot. 
The first yeshivah that began to move in this direction was the 
yeshivah of Ha-Yishuv he-Hadash (the “new settlement”) in 
Tel Aviv, established by Rabbi M.A. *Amiel, in which only the 
evening hours were devoted to secular studies and a fifth year 
was added to make it possible for the students to take the state 
matriculation examination. A greater, more direct influence 
was achieved by the yeshivah of the *Bnei Akiva movement 
(see *National Religious Party) in Kefar ha-Roeh, which be- 
came the pattern for about 20 other yeshivot. These yeshi- 
vot competed with the religious grammar schools and even 
encroached upon them. From the teaching standpoint, the 
two parts, the sacred and the secular, remained uncombined 
but side by side, but educationally a successful combination 
was achieved. On the establishment of the State of Israel the 
heads of the yeshivot came to an agreement with the Minis- 
try of Defense that their students would be exempt from mili- 
tary service, on grounds of recognition of the duty to help in 
the spiritual rebuilding of Judaism after the Holocaust. This 
agreement had no legal validity but was an ad hoc arrange- 
ment according to which the yeshivah students were regarded 
as receiving deferment for the duration of their studies. The 
arrangement was viewed with mixed feelings by the public, 
even including religious circles, and many yeshivah students 
interrupted their studies in order to do their military service. 
In a number of yeshivot there existed various arrangements 
that combined yeshivah studies with active service, particu- 
larly in the framework of *Nahal. 

Most yeshivot in Israel were administratively combined 
under a loose roof organization, called Vaad ha-Yeshivot; 
about ten yeshivot with around 500 students were connected 
with the Ihud ha-Yeshivot of the *Neturei Karta. Few yeshi- 
vot were definitely associated with a specific religious politi- 
cal party, but most of their heads and students were close to 
*Agudat Israel and supported it. Those yeshivot closer to the 
National Religious Party served as a factor inclining their 
party in a more conservative direction. 

The arrangement whereby the State of Israel supported 
a limited number of yeshivah students (originally 400) des- 
ignated “professional religious scholars,’ granting them draft 
exemptions as well, has mushroomed into a system where 
the great majority of ultra-Orthodox men (some 80,000 in 
2006, half married) study full time. The economic and social 
consequences of maintaining such a “society of scholars,” in 
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the phrase of Menachem Friedman, are a subject of constant 
debate in Israel. 


Yeshivot in the United States 
There were large yeshivot of the kind traditional in Eastern 
Europe, some being actually the original yeshivot transferred 
there with their students during World War 11. Also, many 
large yeshivot, whose main creation was in the United States, 
became an important factor in Jewish life there. *Yeshiva Uni- 
versity was a valuable contribution of American Jewry to the 
development of the yeshivah. In this institute the yeshivah 
studies were no different in quality from the European ver- 
sion and at the same time it contained a large university. This 
yeshivah brought an important change in the situation of 
Orthodoxy in the United States, succeeding in raising a new 
generation of rabbis and spiritual guides who brought about a 
revival of Orthodox Jewry and had a great influence through- 
out the whole of the United States. Another great American 
yeshivah institute is the Beth Midrash Govoha in Lakewood, 
New Jersey, with 3,000 students in the early 2000s. Founded 
in 1943 by R. Aaron *Kotler on the rigid Lithuanian model 
that demanded full-time study, it now offers a Bachelor (and 
even Master) of Talmudic Law degree which allows students 
to go on to graduate school. Thus, unlike their Israeli coun- 
terparts, the American “Litvaks” are able to ultimately enter 
the job market in high-paying professions ranging from law 
and medicine to high-tech industry. 
[Adin Steinsaltz] 
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YESHURUN, AVOT (pseudonym of Yehiel Perlmutter; 
1904-1992), Israeli poet. Born in Volhynia, he immigrated to 
Palestine in 1925, and his poems first appeared in Turim, in 
1934. Among Yeshurun’s published volumes of poetry are Al 
Hokhmat Derakhim (“The Wisdom of the Road,’ 1942, under 
his original name); Reem (1961), and Sheloshim Ammudim shel 
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Avot Yeshurun (“Thirty Pages,” 1965); Ha-Shever ha-Suri-Afri- 
kani (1974; translated into English as The Syrian-African Rift, 
1980); Homograph (1985); and Ein Li Akhshav (“Thave no now,’ 
1992). A collection of all his poems (Kol Shirav) was edited by 
his daughter, Helit Yeshurun, with a forward by B. Harshav 
(1995). He sets personal experience against the background of 
national problems. At first his poetry found its inspiration in 
the Bedouin world in a kind of ancient alliance between two 
peoples nurtured in the same region. Following the Israel War 
of Independence, he saw the Arab people's exile from Palestine 
and the Jewish tragedy in Europe as a “common Holocaust.’ 
The Eastern European Jew and the Palestinian Arab share a 
common destiny. This is reflected in his poetic idiom which is 
studded with Yiddish and Arab elements as well as Hebrew- 
Arabic puns. Yeshurun’s unconventional style, his distortions 
of syntax and his idiosyncrasies of rhyme and diction reflect 
his attempt to forge a new idiom. His autobiography appeared 
in Massa, 1 (Jan. 1965). He was awarded the Israel Prize in 1992. 
For translations into various languages see the I1THL website 
at www.ithLorg.il. 
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YESODOT (Heb. nit”; “Foundations”), moshav shittufi 
in central Israel, near Huldah, affiliated with Poalei Agudat 
Israel. Yesodot was founded in June 1948 in the short interval 
between the battles during the War of Independence for the 
opening of the Jerusalem corridor. The site was near a large 
army camp which British forces had turned over to the in- 
vading Iraqi units, but which was stormed and taken by Jew- 
ish units. The settlers were immigrants from Germany and 
Romania. Its farming mainly consisted of intensive field and 
garden crops (e.g., flowers), cattle, and poultry. In the mid- 
19908, the population of Yesodot was about 300, growing to 


362 in 2002. 
[Efraim Orni] 


YESUD HA-MA’ALAH (Heb. 72y17 70°), moshavah with 
municipal council status in northern Israel, in the Huleh 
Valley. Yesud ha-Ma/alah was established in 1883, as one of 
the earliest settlements in the country, by settlers originating 
from the Polish town of Mezirech. The first settlers lived in 
reed huts near Lake Huleh. They endured great hardship due 
to malaria, the scarcity of food, and lack of medicine. In the 
initial years, the settlers’ agricultural inexperience resulted in 
negligible harvests. Although Baron Edmond de *Rothschild 
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included Yesud ha-Ma“alah in the settlement network receiv- 
ing his support, progress continued to be very slow. Attempts 
to develop specialized branches, e.g., plants for perfume and 
mulberry groves for silkworm cultivation, failed, and the vil- 
lage subsisted on unirrigated grain crops in spite of the near- 
ness of the sweet water lake. The situation slowly improved 
in the 1940s, when the Palestine Jewish Colonization Asso- 
ciation (prc) transferred the land to the settlers and a group 
of youth from the moshavim, Benei Peled, joined the village 
population. Farming was intensified and the threat of malaria 
was finally overcome. After the *War of Independence (1948), 
a small number of immigrants was absorbed. With the drain- 
ing of the lake in 1958, Yesud ha-Maalah received additional 
farm land. In 1970 the village had 432 inhabitants. By the mid- 
1990s the population had doubled to 865, increasing further to 
1,160 in 2002. Its farming was based on citrus groves, decidu- 
ous fruit orchards, and flowers. Other sources of livelihood 
were tourism (guest rooms) and small enterprises. The 2,960- 
dunam (740-acre) Huleh Nature Reserve, where a remnant of 
the former lake and swamps with their unique vegetation and 
wildlife is preserved, is located nearby. The name Yesud ha- 
Maalah is mentioned in Ezra 7:9. 
WEBSITE: www.gal2000.0rg.il/yesod/ymain.htm. 
{Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


YE USH (Heb. Wn’; lit. “despair”), despair of property. A per- 
son's ownership of property ceases when it is apparent that he 
has made up his mind that the property will be out of his pos- 
session forever (see *Ownership). This occurs 

(a) where he has indicated that he conveys the property 
to another in which case it ceases to be his the moment the 
latter acquires it (see *Sale; *Acquisition, Modes of), 

(b) where he abandons it, or 

(c) where he despairs of it (yesh), thus ceasing to be 
the owner of it and no further act is required of him. Ye'ush 
means that under certain circumstances the owner indicates 
that he has lost all hope of recovering his property. Ye’ush is 
distinguished from acquisition and abandonment since it is 
only possible in respect of an object which is out of the “de- 
spairing” person's possession. Despair of an object still in the 
owner's possession is not considered ye'ush. Similarly, for 
property to be despaired of it must be against the owner’s wish, 
for he despairs because the object has been lost or stolen; but 
ifthe owner gives up the object of his own free will, it is aban- 
donment, and not ye’ush. Ye’ush may be apparent either from 
the owner’s speech or behavior, or from the circumstances in 
which the right went out of his possession. In the first instance, 
ifthe owner has said: “What a misfortune that I have suffered 
a loss of money!” (BM 23a) he has indicated that he has de- 
spaired of recovering his money, and the same applies to any 
other expression having the same meaning. Similarly, ifa river 
carries away logs and their owner does not pursue them, he 
has indicated his despair (BM 22a). In the second instance, if 
a lost object has no identification marks, it is presumed that 
the owner has despaired of it and that it has become ownerless 
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(hefker), belonging to whoever finds it. This is also the case 
with an identifiable object which has been lost in a place fre- 
quented by the general public (BM 21b), or where a long time 
has passed since it was lost (Rashi, BM 23b). According to the 
Jerusalem Talmud (BM 2:1, 8b) and Maimonides (Yad, Gez- 
elah 11:10), even property which is lost to its owner and to all 
persons, for instance if carried away by the river, may be kept 
by its finder, since the owner has given it up for lost. The cir- 
cumstances in which the object is found create the presump- 
tion of yeush if most people would have despaired of the ob- 
ject in such circumstances; and it is immaterial that the owner 
protests that he had not given up hope, for it is presumed that 
surely in his heart he has, in fact, despaired. Even if he has not, 
the finder may disregard such an exceptional state of mind. If 
the circumstances are such, however, that most people would 
not usually despair, then ye’ush must be preceded by a specific 
act or speech by the owner (Maharik, no. 3:2). 

Ye'ush does not require an act on the part of the despairer, 
only an indication of his state of mind, as is the case in all 
other cases whereby the ownership ceases by an indication 
of the owner’s mind (abandonment and conveyance). Thus 
yeush cannot apply to the legally incompetent (BM 22b). The 
case where the owner cannot know that he has lost the object 
in circumstances that would usually result in ye’ush, is the 
subject of a dispute between Abbaye and Rava (BM 21b). Ac- 
cording to Abbaye constructive ye'ush (i.e., if the owner does 
not know that he has a reason to despair) is not deemed to be 
yeush because, since the owner has not yet set his mind to the 
fact that the property is lost and irretrievable, the ownership 
thereof has not ceased. The finder will therefore gain owner- 
ship of the lost article only if he has found it after most people 
would have already known of its loss and despaired thereof. 
According to Rava constructive yeush is deemed to be ye'ush 
because, when the owner of the lost property learns of its loss, 
it is to be presumed that he will despair of it, and his reason for 
not yet despairing thereof is his ignorance of the true state of 
affairs. This dispute concerning yeush extends to acquisition 
as well, as in the case where a person confers property on an- 
other which does not belong to him without the knowledge 
of the owner, and the owner subsequently consents thereto; 
because acquisition, like ye’ush, is only the cessation of own- 
ership by the owner’s resolving that the property will never 
return permanently into his possession. 

The concept of ye’ush is employed in the laws of lost 
property and in the laws of theft and robbery. In such cases 
the property goes out of the owner’s possession and, accord- 
ingly, when it appears that the property will not be recovered 
by the owner, there is justification for ye’ush. Thereafter the 
finder or thief or robber acquired ownership of the property. 
According to Tosafot (BK 66a, s.v. Hakhi) a finder who has 
taken lost property before any ye’ush, acquires it after there has 
been yeush, but has to pay the owner its value, in accordance 
with the laws of robbers. According to Nahmanides (Milhamot 
ha-Shem, BM 26b) if the finder takes the lost property with the 
intention of returning it, but subsequently changes his mind, 
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the lost property never becomes his since the owner's ye'ush 
is, in fact, not yeush; but if the finder takes the lost prop- 
erty in order to keep it, he acquired it after there has been 
yeush. As to the laws of theft and robbery, various disputes are 
recorded in the Talmud, dating back to the day of the tannaim, 
as to when it was usual for a person to despair of converted 
property. There are some who think that only in the case 
of theft is there yeush; others contend that there is yeush 
only in the case of robbery; still others maintain that there 
is yeush in both cases. It is also disputed whether ye'ush is 
itself indicative of genuine despair in the owner's heart or 
whether a change of possession is also required (i.e., that the 
object pass into the hands of a third party), or a change of 
name (i.e., that the object becomes so transformed that peo- 
ple call it by another name) for the ye’ush to be genuine (see 
*Theft and Robbery). In the law of the State of Israel ye’ush 
is of no consequence, and ownership does not cease as a re- 
sult of despair. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.S. Zuri, Mishpat ha-Talmud, 6 (1921), 57; S.S. 
Zeitlin, in: Sefer ha-Yovel Levi Ginzberg (1946), 365-80; B. Cohen, in: 
Yisrael (1950), ed. by A.R. Malachi, 89-101; reprinted Cohen’s Jewish 
and Roman Law (1966), 10-22 (Heb. sect.); S. Albeck, in: Sefer ha- 
Shanah Bar-Ilan, 7-8 (1970), 94-116. 

[Shalom Albeck] 


YEVAMOT (Heb. n1792?; “Levirate Marriages”), first tractate 
in the order Nashim, in the Mishnah, Tosefta, and Babylonian 
and Jerusalem Talmuds. In the Cambridge manuscript it is 
called Nashim (“Women”), a title which is partly justified by 
the great variety of laws it contains appertaining to women, 
far beyond those of levirate marriage with which it primarily 
deals. The Mishnah of Yevamot consists of 16 chapters. 
Chapter 1 enumerates 15 categories of women who, since 
they are forbidden to marry the levir, thereby exempt their co- 
wives from levirate marriage or halizah. It continues with the 
enumeration of six other relatives the prohibition of whose 
marriage with the levir is of more stringent character and the 
marriage of whose co-wives to the levir is permitted. Chapters 
2-6 discuss in detail every other aspect of the obligations and 
exemptions regarding levirate marriage and halizah. Mishnah 
6:3, which deals inter alia with the prohibition of the marriage 
of a kohen to a woman who has been released by halizah, 
serves as a transition point for the discussion of a large va- 
riety of laws applying to women and the forbidden degrees 
of propinquity. The discussion on the stated subject of the 
tractate is not resumed until chapter 12, although individual 
mishnayot do deal with this subject. Thus the rest of chapter 6 
deals with the women who are permitted to marry priests or a 
high priest and with the laws of procreation. Chapter 7 deals 
with the circumstances in which a woman of priestly rank 
or her slave are deprived of the right to eat terumah, while 
chapter 8 deals with the opposite, priests who are forbidden 
to eat terumah though their wives and slaves may do so, lead- 
ing to a discussion of all those categories of men or women 
who as a result of personal physical defects or national origin 
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(e.g., Ammonites and Moabites) are forbidden to many Jews. 
Chapter 9 lists women who are permitted to their husbands 
but forbidden to their levirs and vice versa, and those per- 
mitted and forbidden to both; it concludes with the circum- 
stances under which a woman may eat terumah. Chapter 10 
deals with the case of a woman who remarried because of an 
erroneous report of the death of her husband abroad and with 
its legal consequences for married life (see Prohibited *Mar- 
riage). Chapter 11 deals with the prohibition against marriage 
with a woman who has been raped or seduced (or her rela- 
tives), and the laws appertaining to the marriage of a child 
of doubtful fatherhood. Chapter 12 lays down the number of 
judges necessary to constitute the special bet din for halizah 
and the details of the ceremony and its requirements. Chapter 
13 deals with me'un (see Child *Marriage) and generally with 
the laws connected with the marriage of minors. Chapter 14 
deals with the laws of the marriage of deaf-mutes and imbe- 
ciles with one another and with a normal person. Chapters 
15 and 16 deal with the acceptance of evidence of the death of 
a husband, son, or levir on the part of a woman who returns 
from abroad; it also deals with other aspects of the evidence 
needed for presumption of death. 

The halakhot of Mishnah Yevamot belong to an early 
period and include a relatively large number of the disputes 
of Bet Shammai and Bet *Hillel, and some of them even pre- 
cede the time of these two schools (see above 15:1 and 2). A 
substantial section dates from the period before the halakhic 
differences between the schools were decided. This is im- 
plicit in the tradition which praises the fact that “although 
Bet Shammai and Bet Hillel are in disagreement about rival 
wives (1:4), sisters (3:1), a doubtfully married woman, etc., yet 
Bet Shammai did not abstain from marrying women of the 
families of Bet Hillel, nor did Bet Hillel abstain from marry- 
ing women of the families of Bet Shammai. This teaches you 
that they showed love and friendship toward one another, 
putting into practice the text [Zech. 8:19]: “Love ye truth and 
peace? Although these forbade and those permitted, they did 
not refrain from acts requiring ritual purity in the presence of 
one another, thus fulfilling the text [Prov. 21:2]: “Every way of 
a man is right in his eyes; but the Lord weigheth the hearts” 
(Tosef. 1:10 and 11). The Mishnah in its present form stems 
from Judah ha-Nasi, but it contains many anonymous mish- 
nayot belonging to the school of Akiva and his disciples. In 
particular the formulas of the general statements (“Some are 
permitted their husbands and forbidden their levirs, permit- 
ted their levirs and forbidden their husbands,’ etc.) in chapter 
9 accord with the method and teaching of Akiva (see Epstein, 
Tannaim, 87). 

The Tosefta has 14 chapters. The Mishnah to chapter 9, 
which, as stated, is from the school of Akiva, has no parallel 
in the Tosefta, but the contents of Tosefta Yevamot parallels 
and supplements the Mishnah to a great extent, even though 
the order differs. Of Mishnah 6:6, which discusses the pre- 
cept to be fruitful and multiply, Ben Azzai says in Tosefta 8:4, 
“Anyone not engaged in procreation is considered by Scripture 
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as diminishing the image (of the Creator) since it says [Gen. 
9:6-7]: ‘for in the image of God made He man. And you, be ye 
fruitful and multiply: Eleazar said to him: “Words are beautiful 
when they come from one who performs them. Some preach 
well and practice well, Ben Azzai [who was celibate] preaches 
well but does not practice well” Ben Azzai retorted: ‘I cannot 
help it, my soul is in love with Torah; the world can be car- 
ried on by others’” (see also Yev. 63b). The Mishnah also lays 
down that if a man married and lived with his wife ten years 
but she has no children, he may not abstain from procreation 
(ibid.); the Tosefta (8:4) adds that the period of residence out- 
side Erez Israel is not counted. A baraita, reflecting the state 
of the halakhah before it was decided in accordance with Bet 
Hillel, is cited in Tosefta 1:13 to the effect that whoever wishes 
to follow the stricter practices of both Bet Shammai and Bet 
Hillel, of him the Bible says (Eccles. 2:14): “the fool walketh in 
darkness; while he who follows the lenient practices of both 
Bet Shammai and Bet Hillel is wicked; but one must follow 
either both the leniencies and stringencies of Bet Shammai 
or of Bet Hillel” 

The themes of tractate Yevamot are considered the most 
difficult of the Talmud. One of the halakhot that emerge 
from this tractate is that the sages were exceptionally lenient 
in problems of *agunah (88a). They permitted a wife whose 
husband had disappeared to remarry on the testimony of a 
single witness, of a woman, and the like; and even on the ba- 
sis of a mere rumor of her husband’s death, the woman is per- 
mitted to remarry (16:6 and 7). A great variety of cases are 
quoted to give examples of the application of these halakhot 
in practice (see Yev. 120ff.). The tractate discusses the prob- 
lem of proselytization and the indispensability of circumci- 
sion and ritual bathing (46a-b) as part of its rite. According 
to one view “Proselytes are hurtful to Israel as a sore on the 
skin” (109b). Similarly opinions differ on whether proselytes 
for the sake of marriage or to “enjoy the royal bounty” should 
be accepted. The halakhah accepts them as proselytes (24b). 
Praise of family life is implicit in the statement: “A Jew who 
has no wife lives without joy, without blessing, and without 
goodness” (62b). On the other hand the lives of a number of 
sages who suffered severely from their wives are described, and 
to them is applied the verse (Eccles. 7:26): “And I find more 
bitter than death the woman” (63a—b). As evidence for these 
ideas, verses are cited from Ben Sira (26:3f.): “a good wife is 
a good gift... an evil wife is as leprosy to her husband” (see 
ed. Segal, p. 156 ff.). Among the maxims quoted, the following 
are worthy of mention: “It is religious duty to obey the sages” 
(20a); “a judge should always imagine that a sword is lying be- 
tween his thighs and Gehenna is open beneath him” (109b); 
and “scholars increase peace in the world” (122b). A parallel 
to 1v Maccabees 2:10 - ”For the law ranks above affection to 
parents” — is the statement: “Since one might have assumed 
that honoring father and mother should supersede the Sab- 
bath, therefore it is stated (Lev. 19:3) “Ye shall fear every man 
his mother and his father, and ye shall keep my Sabbaths, all 
of you have the duty to honor Me” (sbff.). 
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There is not much aggadah in the Jerusalem Talmud to 
Yevamot. The statement that R. Hiyya b. Ashi was quick to 
mate his ass soon after it had given birth reveals the knowl- 
edge of natural processes on the part of the sages; that such 
mating is most desirable is also mentioned by Aristotle and 
Pliny (see S. Lieberman, Hellenism in Jewish Palestine (1950), 
186f.). A statement of great importance (12:1, 12c) is: “Were 
the prophet Elijah to come and say [that] *halizah can be 
performed with a shoe, he would be obeyed, that it cannot 
be performed with a sandal, he would not be obeyed, since 
the majority is accustomed to perform halizah with a sandal, 
and custom takes precedence over the halakhah” (cf. TB, Yev. 
102a). In a similar vein it states (TJ, 7:2, 8a): “Any halakhah 
about which the bet din vacillates and the law is unknown, 
go and see how people act and act accordingly”, Yevamot was 
translated into English by I.W. Slotki in the Soncino edition 
of the Talmud (1936). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Albeck, Shishah Sidrei Mishnah, Nashim 
(1954), 7-16; A. Weiss, Al ha-Mishnah (1969), 44-46; Epstein, Tan- 
naim, 87ff. 

[Yitzhak Dov Gilat] 


YEVPATORIYA (Eupatoria; in Jewish sources the Tatar 
name of the city Gésléw [Koslov] is also found), city on the 
western shore of the Crimean peninsula, Ukraine. A large Jew- 
ish community existed there under Tatar rule from the 15 
to 18» centuries. The Russian conquest at the end of the 18 
century caused much suffering to the Yevpatoriya community, 
many of whom fled to Turkey. At the time of the Russian an- 
nexation of Crimea there remained approximately 100 Karaite 
families and a few Rabbanites (Tatar-speaking *Krimchaks). 
During the 19 century the Karaite community in Yevpato- 
riya became the largest in Russia and the spiritual center of 
the Karaites. The chief Karaite hakham of Russia had his seat 
in Yevpatoriya. His status as leader of the community was rec- 
ognized by the Russian government in 1837. A Hebrew Karaite 
press (Gésléw press) was established there in the 1830s and 
functioned until the 1860s. Abraham *Firkovich published the 
works of the early Karaites there. A school for cantors, headed 
by the Karaite Hebrew author Elijah *Kazaz, was established in 
1894. There was a magnificent Karaite synagogue in Yevpato- 
riya, and the community had a museum and library contain- 
ing many rare manuscripts and books. In 1897 the community 
numbered 1,592 Rabbanites (mainly of Lithuanian or Ukrai- 
nian origin) and 1,525 Karaites (together forming 18% of the 
total population). There were pogroms in Yevpatoriya in 1905. 
After the 1917 Revolution, the last Karaite hakham moved to 
Constantinople. The Jewish population (both Rabbanite and 
Karaite) numbered 2,409 in 1926 (10.6% of the total). Toward 
the end of the 1920s several Jewish agricultural settlements 
were established northeast of Yevpatoriya. After Crimea was 
occupied by the Germans, at the end of 1941, the Rabbanite 
Jews in Yevpatoriya were murdered, but the Karaites escaped, 


not being regarded as Jews. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 
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YEVREYSKI KOMISSARIAT (Jewish Commissariat). The 
central commissariat for Jewish national affairs was a govern- 
ment organ of the Soviet regime for carrying out the nation- 
ality policies of the Communist Party among Jews. The Jew- 
ish Commissariat functioned from January 20, 1918, through 
April 1924 (alongside commissariats of other national mi- 
norities) within the framework of the People’s Commissariat 
for Nationalities Affairs headed by *Stalin. Simon *Diman- 
stein was appointed commissar of the Jewish Commissariat 
with the left Socialist-Revolutionary I.G. Dobkovsky serving 
as his deputy. A number of returning emigrés and anarchists 
alienated from Russian Jewry who had joined the Bolsheviks 
worked in the Jewish Commissariat. Until mid-1918 the left 
*Poalei Zion, headed by Tzevi Fridlander, also participated in 
the work of the Jewish Commissariat. Only a few Jewish writ- 
ers (including Samuel *Niger and Daniel *Charney) cooper- 
ated with the Jewish Commissariat in publishing its organ - 
the first Soviet newspaper in Yiddish Die Warheit (“Truth”) 
which appeared from March 8 to August 1, 1918. A group was 
established within the Jewish Commissariat to work with the 
impoverished segment of the Jewish population. A depart- 
ment of culture and education headed by N.O. *Buchbinder 
controlled Jewish schools; it had its own, Evreyskaya tribuna 
(“Jewish Tribune,’ 1918, nos. 1-4). During 1918, 13 local Jew- 
ish commissariats were established (in Vitebsk, Eltse, Mogilev, 
Perm, Tamboy, and elsewhere). Under the influence of propo- 
nents of autonomy (mainly from Poalei Zion), the central Jew- 
ish Commissariat, through its newspaper, called for the estab- 
lishment of local Jewish councils (soviets) or Jewish sections 
attached to local soviets “to strengthen the Soviet authorities 
and combat the national bourgeosie” and also able to convene 
an all-Russian conference to determine the forms of organiza- 
tion of Jewish life in Soviet Russia and for electing a commis- 
sar for Jewish affairs. Following the July 1918 congress of Jew- 
ish communities which met in Moscow with the participation 
of representatives of various Jewish political parties, the Jew- 
ish Commissariat rejected the idea of democratic Jewish au- 
tonomy. The election by the congress of a central bureau to 
coordinate the work of Jewish institutions led to repression 
by the Soviet authorities. All non-Bolsheviks were removed 
from the Jewish Commissariat. There was established the 
*Yevsektsiya (Jewish Section) of the Communist Party which 
in close cooperation with the Jewish Commissariat submit- 
ted to Party control the resolution of all problems of Soviet 
Jewish life. 

At the first conference of the Jewish Commissariat and 
the Yevsektsia (in October 1918 in Moscow) there were of- 
ficially chosen a commissar of the Jewish Commissariat 
(Dimanstein) and a board of the Commissariat which was 
charged with liquidating all institutions of the Jewish com- 
munity. The decree closing down the Center Bureau of Jew- 
ish Communities and transferring all communal resources 
and property to local Jewish commissariats was published in 
June 1918 but the closure of synagogues and the liquidation 
of communal institutions, yeshivot, hadarim (traditional pri- 
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mary schools), and schools with instruction in Hebrew began 
earlier (in Orel, Perm, and other cities). 

As early as 1918 the Jewish Commissariat published 
the anti-Zionist brochure of Z. Grinberg Die zionistn oif der 
Idisher Gas (“The Zionist on the Jewish Street”). In the Jew- 
ish Commissariat circular of July 23, 1919, on the closing of 
communal institutions Dimanstein announced the impend- 
ing liquidation of *Tarbut, *He-Halutz and other Zionist 
“bourgeois organizations.” Nevertheless, the Jewish Commis- 
sariat hardly fought against Zionism, for which it was criti- 
cized in the Communist Party press. At the insistence of the 
Yevsektsiya the Jewish Commissariat declared Hebrew a “re- 
actionary language” and on August 30, 1919, the People’s Com- 
missariat of Education banned the teaching of Hebrew in all 
educational institutions. Books in Hebrew then began to be 
removed from libraries. 

As the Bolshevik doctrine of the transformation of the 
peoples of the Soviet state into a “single Soviet nation” became 
more dominant, the functions of the Jewish Commissariat as a 
government organ became correspondingly more narrow. In 
late 1918 the handling of issues of Jewish culture and education 
was transferred to the Yevburu (the Jewish Bureau), a body at- 
tached to the People’s Commissariat of Education, and other 
areas of work with Jews were included in the sphere of activity 
of the appropriate commissariats. In January 1919 local Jewish 
commissariats were transformed into Jewish departments at- 
tached to provincial committees of the Communist Party and 
in early 1920 the Jewish Commissariat became a department of 
the People’s Commissariat for Nationality Affairs. Both theo- 
retical and practical guidance in regard to measures to “So- 
vietize” the labor and culture of the Jews of the Soviet Union 
were concentrated in the hands of the Yevsektsiya. 


[The Shorter Jewish Encyclopaedia in Russian] 


YEVSEKTSIYA (plural Yevsektsii), Jewish sections of the pro- 
paganda department of the Russian Communist Party from 
1918 to 1930. *Lenin, the founder and leader of the Commu- 
nist Party, denied that the Jews were a living nation and saw 
assimilation as the progressive solution to the Jewish prob- 
lem in Russia. This view gained currency in party circles as 
a result of the debate between the Russian Social-Democrats 
and the *Bund at the beginning of the 20" century. When 
the Communist Party took power in November 1917, how- 
ever, it was faced with the fact that millions of Jews, speaking 
their own language and maintaining their own social institu- 
tions, existed in Russia, and with the necessity of establishing 
some temporary agency to deal with them until such time as 
they had assimilated among their neighbors. In January 1918 
a “Jewish Commissariat” headed by S. *Dimanstein was cre- 
ated, and Jewish sections (Yevsektsii) were organized in local 
party branches on the model of the national sections which 
were then being established to direct party work among other 
non-Russian peoples. 

The first conference of the Jewish sections and repre- 
sentatives of the Jewish Commissariat in the provinces took 
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place in Moscow in October 1918; their function was defined 
as the propagandizing of Yiddish-speaking workers and the 
establishment of the “dictatorship of the proletariat” among 
the Jews. It was strongly emphasized that the Jewish sections 
had no national goals and that Yiddish was to be simply re- 
garded as a necessary means of communication with the Jew- 
ish masses, on no account valuable in itself. The conference 
decided on “systematic destruction of Zionist and bourgeois 
institutions,’ with the kehillot, hadarim, Hebrew schools, 
and Zionist parties heading the list. A central bureau headed 
by S. Dimanstein was elected. At the second conference, 
which was attended by representatives of communist parties 
and related organizations from the Ukraine and Belorussia, 
economic activity among the Jews was decided upon. The es- 
sential aim of this economic activity was the cooperative or- 
ganization of “semi-proletarian elements’ (i.e., craftsmen and 
artisans), and the mass settlement on the land of erstwhile 
Jewish merchants, deprived of their means of livelihood by 
the revolution. 

During the same year a considerable proportion of the 
Jewish left-wing parties joined the Jewish sections as or- 
ganized bodies or as individuals. At the third conference 
(July 1920), which represented 1,743 active members, 34 of 
the 84 delegates were erstwhile Bundists, 11 were previously 
United Socialists (“Fareynikte”), and 7 were previously mem- 
bers of *Poalei Zion. The heads of the Jewish sections kept a 
close watch on the ex-members of these Jewish parties to see 
that no hint of their Jewish national allegiance was introduced 
into their new party work. Fear of being accused of “nation- 
alistic and Zionist deviations” was so pervasive in the Jewish 
sections that they were wary of endorsing any comprehen- 
sive plan for Jewish rehabilitation in Russia, even when put 
forward by such outstanding Communist leaders as Kalinin, 
Smidovich, and *Larin. The third conference decided that 
the Jewish sections were no more than “technical [Commu- 
nist] Party tools.’ At this time head offices were established 
in the Ukraine and Belorussia. Active in the Jewish sections 
besides Dimanstein were A. Merezhin, M. *Rafes, M. *Frum- 
kin (“Esther”), M. Levitan, M. *Litvakov, A. *Tshemeriski, 
and M. Kipper. 

With the help of government agencies, the police, and 
the internal security forces, the Yevsektsiya initiated and ex- 
ecuted the liquidation of Jewish kehillot, the confiscation of 
synagogue buildings, the closing of yeshivot, hadarim, and 
Hebrew schools, the closing of libraries, and the banning of 
books. They fought the remnants of Jewish political and cul- 
tural organizations to the bitter end (*He-Halutz, *Habimah, 
Left Po'alei Zion) or attempted to take them over (Kultur 
Lige, *orT). The destruction of the existing Jewish framework 
was accompanied by attempts to create a Jewish Communist 
culture; a Jewish press in Yiddish, headed by the dailies Der 
Emes (Moscow), Der Shtern (Kharkov), and Oktyabr (Minsk), 
which had a circulation of 27,000 at the end of the 1920s, was 
founded; publishing houses which printed books in tens of 
thousands of copies were established; a network of primary 
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The region is still considered to be a classical multicultural 
one. 

The Jewish population of the region belonged to two 
principal Jewish groups, the Ashkenazim and the Sephardim, 
who coexisted under satisfactory conditions. However, the 
*Hapsburg authorities saw in the Jews of the region a cer- 
tain danger because of the privileged relations they had with 
the Turks in the Ottoman Empire, who were contending for 
the region. 

After 1867 there was a degree of competition between 
the Austrians and the Hungarians in the two-headed empire 
over who would better succeed in assimilating their Jews, a 
situation which had consequences for the Jews of Banat as the 
competing parties tried to Germanize and Hungarize them, 
respectively. After 1919, with the dismemberment of the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian Empire, Banat became part of Greater Roma- 
nia, which posed a language problem as most Jews did not 
speak the language. After the unification of Banat (as part of 
historical Transylvania) with Romania the region lost many of 
its multicultural specificities and a certain diversification set 
in. With the majority of Germans and Jews leaving the region 
under the Communist regime of Ceausescu, it underwent the 
most significant changes in its multinational history. 

[Paul Schveiger (24 ed.)] 


BAND, ARNOLD (1930-_), U.S. modern Hebrew literature 
scholar. Educated at Harvard University (where he trained as 
a classicist, writing a dissertation on Aristophanes) and Bos- 
ton’s Hebrew College, Band was the founding director of the 
Center for Jewish Studies at the University of California in 
Los Angeles and the founder of the Comparative Literature 
Department there. He also taught at Harvard College, Boston 
Hebrew College, Brandeis University, the Hebrew University, 
Tel Aviv University, Yale University, and the Jewish Theologi- 
cal Seminary of America. In the 41 years he spent teaching at 
UCLA, Band had a major impact on the historical and critical 
study of Hebrew literature, through his teaching, publishing, 
and training of graduate students, some of whom are now 
leading scholars in their own right. Band stressed historical 
contextualization in all his work; he was keenly aware of the 
need to place modern Jewish creativity in its broader contem- 
porary context, as well as in its relation to earlier Jewish cre- 
ative expression. Further, he insisted that 19tb- and early 20'b- 
century Hebrew literature is best appreciated when studied in 
tandem with literature written in Yiddish, the two literatures 
being seen as one cultural continuum. In more recent years he 
turned his attention to Kafka. Band’s books, published in both 
Hebrew and English include Ha-Re’i Boer ba-Esh (a collec- 
tion of Hebrew poetry), Nostalgia and Nightmare: The Fiction 
of S.J. Agnon (1968) and the The Tales of Nahman of Bratlav 
(1978). Band also published more than 125 articles in Hebrew 
and English on a range of topics in modern Jewish literature 
and Jewish cultural life. He was the recipient of many major 
awards, including a Guggenheim Fellowship, the ucLa Dis- 
tinguished Teaching Award, and the National Endowment for 
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the Humanities Award, and the National Foundation for Jew- 
ish Culture’s award for lifetime achievement in social, literary 


and cultural studies. 
[Jay Harris (2"4 ed.)] 


BANET (Baneth, Benet, Panet, Benedict, Binet, Bineter), 
family of Moravian rabbis and scholars. Its first known mem- 
ber, MORDECAI BEN YOM TOV, approved a mahzor following 
the Polish ritual in Nikolsburg (Mikulov) in 1716. ABER (Aber; 
d. 1758), possibly Mordecai’s son, was dayyan in Nikolsburg. 
A responsum (Noda bi-Yhudah, Mahadurah Tinyana 4M no. 
12) was addressed by Ezekiel *Landau to JOHANAN BANET, a 
dayyan in Alt-Ofen (Budapest). Johanan’s son acos (d. 1812) 
was dayyan in Alt-Ofen. One of Jacob's four sons was Ezekiel b. 
Jacob *Baneth. FRADL, a daughter of Aber, married Abraham 
Bia of Csurgo (Hungary). Their son Mordecai *Banet, who 
took his mother’s family name, became head of the Nikols- 
burg branch of the family. In the 196 and 20" centuries mem- 
bers of the family distinguished themselves in various fields 
of modern Jewish scholarship. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: EJ, 4 (1929), s.v. Benet (with genealogy). 


[Heinrich Haim Brody] 


BANET (Benet), MORDECAI BEN ABRAHAM (1753- 
1829), Moravian rabbi, one of the leading talmudists of his 
time. Banet was born in Csurgo, Hungary. He studied at the 
yeshivah of Fuerth under Joseph Steinhardt, author of the 
responsa Zikhron Yosef. In 1784 he was appointed dayyan in 
Nikolsburg, Moravia. In 1787 and 1788 he served as rabbi of 
Lundenburg, Moravia, and subsequently of Sasvar, Hungary, 
and from 1789 as rabbi and head of the yeshivah of Nikols- 
burg, and district rabbi of Moravia. Banet'’s yeshivah attracted 
students from near and far, and during the 40 years that he 
headed it several thousands of students passed through. Banet 
fought vigorously against the Reform movement, particularly 
against Aaron *Chorin, and vehemently opposed the found- 
ing of the Reform Temple in Hamburg. At the same time he 
displayed a certain understanding of the spiritual needs of 
his contemporaries. At the request of the government, he 
prepared two courses of study for students for the rabbin- 
ate which included secular studies. His proposals were pub- 
lished in the Toledot Mordekhai Banet (1832) of his son Jacob 
Abraham. Under Banet’s influence, his son Naphtali *Banet 
compiled a handbook (in Hebrew and German) on the fun- 
damentals of the Jewish religion. Because of his great influ- 
ence on his community, his talented leadership, and the sup- 
port of the government, Banet succeeded in postponing the 
disintegration of Moravian Jewry for at least one generation 
later than that of the breakup of Bohemian Jewry. He was one 
of the chief opponents of Saul *Berlin in the controversy over 
his work Besamim Rosh (Berlin, 1793). 

Of Banet’s works, only Be’ur Mordekhai (2 vols. Vienna, 
1805-13), novellae to the Mordekhai of Mordecai b. Hillel, was 
published during his lifetime. After his death the following 
were published: Magen Avot (Zolkiew, 1835; 19037; with notes 
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and secondary schools was created; and a few departments 
of Jewish culture were even created in institutions of higher 
learning. In 1924 the Jewish sections were made responsible 
for integrating “classless elements” into the Soviet economic 
system by directing them to industrial and agricultural labor. 
A public company “ozeT” (“Land Cultivation Company”) 
was set up under the direction of the Jewish sections to assist 
in the Jewish settlement project. Cultural work was intensi- 
fied, and Yiddish became the official language in trade unions 
and youth and women’s organizations with a predominantly 
Jewish membership. 

Attempts were made to adapt Soviet institutions in towns 
with large Jewish populations in order to serve the Jewish 
public in their mother tongue. The Jewish sections were 
also made responsible for bringing the problems involved in 
their activities among the Jewish population before the cen- 
tral and local Communist Party committees. Territorial pro- 
grams for Jewish settlement on the land were put forward; this 
culminated in the proclamation of *Birobidzhan in the Far 
East as an area of Jewish settlement (1928). Contrary to their 
initial “technical” program, the Jewish sections began to serve 
also as consolidatory factors in Jewish life. At the council 
of Jewish sections in 1926 a struggle between different trends 
took place. The council expressed reservations both with 
regard to the assimilationists in the Communist party, who 
saw any separate work among the Jewish population as a 
nationalist deviation, and with regard to those who saw 
the work of the Jewish sections as “a way of preserving the 
Jewish people”; it redefined the sole function of the Jewish 
sections as the introduction of socialism among the Jewish 
masses. 

While the revolution had created the conditions for the 
agricultural settlement of Jews and the consolidation of some 
of them as a separate national unit in a separate territory, the 
great majority of Jews were to find the solution to their social 
and economic problems in the transition to heavy industry, 
and were inevitably to assimilate among the masses of non- 
Jewish workers. When Soviet policy swung leftward at the 
end of the 1920s, the fate of the Jewish sections was sealed. In 
January 1930, within the context of the general liquidation of 
the national sections of Communist Party institutions in the 
Soviet Union, it was decided to liquidate the Jewish sections. 
Jewish section activists in practice continued to work among 
the Jewish population until 1934, but the scope of their work 
became more and more limited. The imprisonment and liqui- 
dation of Jewish section activists, which began in 1934, contin- 
ued until the late 1930s and was accompanied by the gradual 
liquidation of educational and cultural institutions and other 
achievements of Jewish autonomy; their liquidation was com- 
pleted by the end of the 1940s. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Agurski, Der Yidisher Arbeter in der Ko- 
munistisher Bavegung (1925); Alfarbandishe Baratung fundi Yidishe 
Sektsies fun der aKP (b) (1926); S. Agurski, Di Yidishe Komisariatn 
un di Yidishe Komunistishe Sektsies (1928); N. Gergel, Di Lage fun di 
Yidn in Rusland (1929); M.G. Rafes, Orcherki istorii yevreyskogo rabo- 
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chego dvizheniya (1929), 217-54; B. Slutski, Leksikon fun Politishe un 
Fremd-Verter (1929), 78-83; S. Agurski, in: Bolshaya Sovetskaya En- 
tsiklopediya, 24 (1932), 337-8; J. Lestschinsky, Ha-Yehudim be-Rusyah 
ha-Sovyetit (1943); S.M. Schwarz, The Jews in the Soviet Union (1951), 
100-1; M. Altshuler, Reshit ha-Yevsektsiya, 1918-1921 (1966). 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


°YEVTUSHENKO, YEVGENI ALEXANDROVICH 
(1933- ), Soviet Russian poet. A prolific author of topical 
verse, Yevtushenko became one of the standard-bearers of the 
liberal Soviet intelligentsia during the years following Stalin’s 
death. After the appearance of his first poems in 1949, Yev- 
tushenko chose subjects that were, for the most part, expres- 
sions of revolt against the traditions of the Stalin era. Though 
a non-Jew, Yevtushenko also wrote the most famous single 
poem of the Holocaust: Babi Yar (first published in Literatur- 
naya Gazeta, Sept. 19, 1961, see *Babi Yar). This short but mov- 
ing description of the site of the Nazi massacre of Kiev’s Jews 
and of the thoughts that the site evoked in the poet unleashed 
a furious controversy. Neo-Stalinists accused Yevtushenko of 
a variety of crimes, the most dangerous being the insinua- 
tion that antisemitism continued to exist in the U.S.S.R., and 
that the Jews were martyred by the Nazis not merely as Soviet 
citizens, but also as Jews — a fact carefully silenced by official 
Soviet historiography. Russian public opinion was sharply di- 
vided. To be for or against Yevtushenko was tantamount to 
being a foe or an advocate of antisemitism. As if to underline 
the fact that the choice of Babi Yar’s theme was no accident, 
Yevtushenko returned briefly to the subject in his long narra- 
tive poem, Bratskaya GEs (1967; The Bratsk Station, 1966), in 
which one of the protagonists is Izi Kramer, a Jewish survivor 
of a Nazi camp, now an engineer in Siberia, who continues to 
be haunted by his tragic past. In 1963, Yevtushenko published 
A Precocious Autobiography, which contains his account of the 
writing of Babi Yar, and the general antisemitic mood of the 
young Stalinists. In 1970 a new collection of his poems was 
printed in Russia which omitted Babi Yar and some of his most 
outspoken anti-Stalinist poems. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Reavey (tr. and ed.), The Poetry of Yevgeny 
Yevtushenko, 1953-1965 (1965); P. Johnson and L. Labedz, Khrushchev 
and the Arts; the Politics of Soviet Culture, 1962-1964 (1965); M. Dec- 


ter, in: Commentary, 36 (1963), 433-7. 
[Maurice Friedberg] 


YEZD, city in central Iran, probably built by Yazdegerd 1 
(399-420). That Yezd was a center of Jewish scholars in the 
early Middle Ages is attested by a ninth-century Hebrew man- 
uscript of the Later Prophets with masoretic notes which was 
found there; it is one of the oldest known biblical manuscripts 
composed by Persian Jews. The Yezd community’s spiritual 
leader, Mulla Or Sharaga, (d. 1794), who is mentioned in a few 
Judeo-Persian letters of the early decades of the 19" century, 
maintained close contacts with the Jews of *Meshed. In 1928 
an *Alliance Israélite Universelle school was established in 
the city. Jews from Yezd were among the earliest immigrants 
to Palestine and many families settled, mainly in *Safed and 
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*Jerusalem. In 1948 there were about 1,000 Jews in Yezd and 
in 1973 fewer than 400; it was reported that after the 1979 Is- 
lamic revolution only five families remained. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.N. Adler, Ginzei Paras u-Madai — The Per- 
sian Jews, their books and ritual (1898?), 20; A. Marks, in Soncino- 
Blaetter, 2 (1927), 114; I. Ben-Zvi, Mehkarim u-Mekorot (1966), in- 
dex. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Sharga, Mi-Yazd le-Erez ha-Kodesh 
(1987); A. Netzer, “Jews of Yezd,” in: Shofar (Mar.—Apr. 2003), 22 ff. 
(in Persian). 
[Walter Joseph Fischel / Amnon Netzer (2"¢ ed.)] 


YEZIERSKA, ANZIA (18852-1970), U.S. novelist. Anzia 
Yezierska was reared in an Orthodox home in Russia and was 
taken to New York at the age of 16. Her life was a mixture of 
poverty (which she emphasized through her novels) as well 
as education and literary attainment. Her experience of con- 
ditions on the Lower East Side of New York gave authenticity 
to her first collection of short stories, Hungry Hearts (1920), 
which established her reputation as a realist. Its success raised 
her for a short time from poverty in New York to riches in 
Hollywood, but unable to endure that life for long she re- 
turned to New York. 

Her subsequent books, which also dealt with the adjust- 
ment of the Jewish immigrant to American life, were Salome 
of the Tenements (1923); Children of Loneliness (1923); Bread 
Givers (1925): Arrogant Beggar (1927); and All I Could Never 
Be (1932). In later life she reassessed the traditional values re- 
jected in her youth and found that they gave a heightened 
meaning to life. Her autobiography, Red Ribbon on a White 
Horse, appeared in 1950. 

Remarkably, she had a love affair with John Dewey, 
whom she met in 1917 at Columbia University. Their affair 
was brief, and he spurned her. Their relationship occupies 
Norma Rosen's novel John and Anzia: An American Romance 
(1989). 

Fortunately, her works have been rediscovered, especially 
by feminists. Yezierska's portraits of strong, self-willed women 
helped a new generation of readers understand both the con- 
straints placed upon Jewish women and the vitality needed to 
break the bonds of custom. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.A. Boydston (ed.), The Poems of John 
Dewey (1977); L. Henrickson, Anzi Yezierska: A Writer's Lfe (1988); 
D. Konzett, Ethnic Modernisms: Anzia Yezierska, Zora Neale Hur- 
ston, Jean Rhys, and the Aesthetics of Dislocation (2002); J. Martin, 
The Education of John Dewey: A Biography (2002); C. Schoen, Anzia 


Yezierska (1982). 
[Sol Liptzin / Lewis Fried (24 ed.)] 


YEZIRAH, SEFER (Heb. 7773? 159; the “Book of Creation”), 
the earliest extant Hebrew text of systematic, speculative 
thought. Its brevity - no more than 1,600 words altogether 
even in its longer version - allied to its obscure and at the same 
time laconic and enigmatic style, as well as its terminology, 
have no parallel in other works on related subjects. The result 
of all these factors was that for more than 1,000 years the book 
was expounded in a great many different ways, and not even 
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the scientific investigations conducted during the 19 century 
succeeded in arriving at unambiguous and final results. 

Sefer Yezirah is extant in two versions: a shorter one 
which appears in most editions as the book itself, and a lon- 
ger version which is sometimes printed as an appendix (for 
the important differences between the two versions, see A. 
*Epstein, in: MGW], 37 (1893), 266). Both versions were al- 
ready in existence in the tenth century and left their imprint 
on the different types of the numerous manuscripts, the ear- 
liest of which (from the 116 century?) was found in the Cairo 
Genizah and published by A.M. Habermann (1947). In both 
versions the book is divided into six chapters of mishnayot 
or halakhot, composed of brief statements which present the 
author’s argument dogmatically, without any explanation or 
substantiation. The first chapter in particular employs a sono- 
rous, solemn vocabulary, close to that of the *Merkabah litera- 
ture. Few biblical verses are quoted. Even when their wording 
is identical, the different arrangement of the mishnayot in the 
two versions and their resultant altered relationship one with 
the other color the theoretical appreciation of the ideas. 


Contents and Structure 

The central subject of Sefer Yezirah is a compact discourse on 
cosmology and cosmogony (a kind of maaseh bereshit, “act 
of creation,” in a speculative form), outstanding for its clearly 
mystical character. There is no foundation for the attempts 
by a number of scholars to present it as a kind of primer for 
schoolchildren (e.g., S. Karppe, étude sur la nature et les orig- 
ines du Zohar (1901), 16ff.), or as the first Hebrew composi- 
tion on Hebrew grammar and orthography (according to P. 
Mordell). The book’s strong link with Jewish speculations 
concerning divine wisdom is evident from the beginning, 
with the declaration that God created the world by means of 
“32 secret paths of wisdom.” These 32 paths, defined as “ten 
Sefirot beli mah” and the “22 elemental letters” of the Hebrew 
alphabet, are represented as the foundations of all creation. 
Chapter 1 deals with the Sefirot and the other five chapters 
with the function of the letters. Apparently the term Sefirot is 
used simply to mean “numbers,” though in employing a new 
term (sefirot instead of misparim), the author seems to be al- 
luding to metaphysical principles or to stages in the creation 
of the world. 

The use of the term Sefirot in Sefer Yezirah was later ex- 
plained - particularly in Kabbalah literature - as referring to 
a theory of emanation, although the book does not mention 
that the first Sefirah itself emanated from God and was not 
created by Him as an independent action. The author em- 
phasizes, though ambiguously, the mystical character of the 
Sefirot, describing them in detail and discussing the order of 
their grading. At least the first four Sefirot emanate from each 
other. The first one is the “spirit (ruah) of the Living God” (the 
book continues to use the word ruah in its dual meaning of 
abstract spirit and air or ether). From the first Sefirah comes 
forth, by way of condensation, “one Spirit from another”; that 
is first the primal element of air, and from it, issuing one after 
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the other as the third and fourth Sefirot, water and fire. From 
the primal air God created, or “engraved” upon it, the 22 let- 
ters; from the primal waters, the cosmic chaos; and from the 
primal fire, the Throne of Glory and the hosts of the angels. 
The nature of this secondary creation is not sufficiently clear 
because the precise terminological meaning of the verbs em- 
ployed by the author - e.g., engraved, hewed, created - can be 
interpreted in various ways. The last six Sefirot are of a com- 
pletely different nature, representing the six dimensions (in 
the language of the book the kezavot, “extremities”) of space, 
though it is not expressly said that they were created from the 
earlier elements. Even so it is emphasized that the ten Sefirot 
constitute a closed unit, for “their end is in their beginning and 
their beginning in their end” and they revolve in each other; 
ie., these ten basic principles constitute a unity — although its 
nature is not sufficiently defined — which is not considered as 
identical with the divinity except insofar as the first stage of 
its creation expresses the ways of divine Wisdom. 

The author, no doubt intentionally, employs expressions 
borrowed from the description of the hayyot (“living crea- 
tures”) who carry the Throne of Glory in the chariot (merka- 
vah; Ezek. 1), and seems to be establishing a certain correla- 
tion between the “living beings” and the Sefirot, describing 
the latter as the king’s servants who obey his commands and 
prostrate themselves before his throne. At the same time they 
are also the dimensions (amakim) of all existence, of good and 
even of evil. The fact that the theory of the significance of the 
22 letters as the foundation of all creation in chapter 2 partly 
conflicts with chapter 1 has caused many scholars to attri- 
bute to the author a conception of a double creation: the one 
ideal and pure brought about by means of the Sefirot, which 
are conceived in a wholly ideal and abstract manner; and the 
other one real, effected by the interconnection of the elements 
of speech, which are the letters. According to some views, the 
obscure word “belimah, which always accompanies the word 
Sefirot, is simply a composite, beli mah - without anything, 
without actuality, ideal. However, judging from the literal 
meaning, it would seem that it should be understood as signi- 
fying “closed,” i.e., closed within itself. The text offers no more 
detailed explanation of the relationship between the Sefirot 
and the letters, and the Sefirot are not referred to again. Some 
scholars have believed that two separate cosmogonic doctrines 
basically differing from one another were fused in the book, 
and were united by a method resembling neo-Pythagorean 
theory current in the second and third century B.c.z. 

All the real beings in the three strata of the cosmos: in 
the world, in time, and in man’s body (in the language of the 
book: world, year, soul) came into existence through the in- 
terconnection of the 22 letters, and especially by way of the 
“231 gates”; i.e., the combinations of the letters into groups of 
two representing the possible roots of the Hebrew verb (it ap- 
pears that the author held that the Hebrew verb is based on 
two consonants). The logical number of 231 combinations does 
not appear in the earliest manuscripts, which fixed 221 gates 
or combinations, and which are enumerated in a number of 
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manuscripts. Every existing thing somehow contains these 
linguistic elements and exists by their power, whose founda- 
tion is one name; ie., the *Tetragrammaton, or, perhaps, the 
alphabetical order which in its entirety is considered one mys- 
tical name. In chapters 3-5 the 22 basic letters are divided into 
three groups, according to the author's special phonetic sys- 
tem. The first contains the three matrices - immot or ummot 
(meaning elements, in the language of the Mishnah) - alef, 
mem, shin (WidX), which in turn represent the source of the 
three elements mentioned in a different context in chapter 1- 
air, fire, water - and from these all the rest came into being. 
These three letters also have their parallel in the three seasons 
of the year (according to a system found among Greek and 
Hellenistic writers) and the three parts of the body: the head, 
torso, and the stomach. The second group consists of seven 
“double” letters, i.e., those consonants which have a hard and 
soft sound when written with or without a dagesh (bet, gimmel, 
dalet, and kaf, pe, resh, tav). The presence of the letter resh in 
this group gave rise to various theories (cf. S. Morag, in: Sefer 
Tur-Sinai (Torczyner; 1960), 207 - 42). Through the medium 
of the “double” letters were created the seven planets, the seven 
heavens, the seven days of the week, and the seven orifices of 
the body (eyes, ears, nostrils, mouth), and they also allude to 
the basic opposites (femurot) in man’s life. The 12 remaining 
“simple” letters (ha-peshutot) correspond to what the author 
considers as man’s chief activities; the 12 signs of the zodiac 
in the heavenly sphere, the 12 months, and the 12 chief limbs 
of the body (ha-manhigim). In addition he gives also a com- 
pletely different phonetic division of the letters, in accordance 
with the five places in the mouth where they are articulated 
(gutturals, labials, velars, dentals, and sibilants). This is the 
first instance in which this division appears in the history of 
Hebrew linguistics and it may not have been included in the 
first version of the book. The combination of these “basic let- 
ters” contains the roots of all things and also the contrast be- 
tween good and evil (Yay) AJY, oneg ve-nega). 

There is an obvious connection between this linguistic- 
mystical cosmogony, which has close parallels in astrological 
speculation, and magic which is based on the creative, magi- 
cal power of the letters and words. In fact it might well be said 
that Sefer Yezirah speaks of “the letters in which heaven and 
earth were created,” as according to the Talmud, Bezalel, the 
architect of the tabernacle, possessed the knowledge of their 
combinations (Ber. 55a). From this point stem the ideas con- 
nected with the creation of the *golem by an ordered recita- 
tion of all the possible creative letter-combinations. Whether 
Sefer Yezirah itself initially was aimed at magical ideas of this 
type is a subject on which opinions differ, but it is not impos- 
sible. According to a talmudic legend (Sanh. 65b) R. Hanina 
and R. Hoshaiah (fourth century) used to occupy themselves 
with Sefer Yezirah, or — as an ancient variant has it - with Hil- 
khot Yezirah; by means of it a “calf three years old” was cre- 
ated for them, which they ate. Whether these Hilkhot Yezirah 
are simply the book in question or its early version cannot be 
decided for the moment, but it must be stressed that accom- 
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panying the very earliest texts of Sefer Yezirah were introduc- 
tory chapters emphasizing magical practices which are pre- 
sented as some kind of festive ritual to be performed on the 
completion of the study of the book (Judah b. Barzillai’s com- 
mentary, 103-268). 


Time of Composition 

*Zunz (Gv 175), *Graetz in his later works, *Bacher, Bloch, and 
others were of the opinion that Sefer Yezirah was composed 
in the period of the geonim, around the eighth century. This 
dating was in line with the general tendency of those scholars 
to assign a late date to the composition of the mystical works 
on the mysteries of the creation and Merkabah, a trend which 
modern scholarship can no longer uphold. They also talked of 
hypothetical Arab influence (which was not actually proved). 
In his early work on Gnosticism and Judaism (1846), Graetz 
tended to correlate the time of its composition with that of the 
Mishnah or the beginning of the period of the Talmud, and 
this view was shared by Abraham Epstein, Louis Ginzberg, 
and others, who dated its composition between the third and 
sixth centuries. Leo *Baeck tried to prove that Sefer Yezirah 
was written under the Neoplatonic influence of Proclus, pos- 
sibly in the sixth century. The Hebrew style, however, points 
to an earlier period. Epstein already proved its proximity to 
the language of the Mishnah, and additions can be made to 
his linguistic proofs. The book contains no linguistic form 
which may not be ascribed to second- or third-century He- 
brew. In addition, a number of links with the doctrine of di- 
vine wisdom and with various Gnostic and syncretistic views 
indicate an earlier period; analogies between Sefer Yezirah and 
the views of Markos the Gnostic of the school of Valentinus 
had already been noticed by Graetz. 

The doctrine of the Sefirot and the language system hint 
at neo-Pythagorean and Stoic influences. Stoic is the empha- 
sis on the double pronunciation of “bagad kafat? Some of the 
terms employed in the book were apparently translated from 
Greek, in which the term ototygia indicates both elements and 
letters; this duality finds its expression in the Hebrew term oti- 
yyot yesod (“elemental letters”), i.e., letters which are also ele- 
ments. The material which F. Dornseiff (Das Alphabet in Mys- 
tik und Magie, 1925) collected from the linguistic mysticism of 
Greek syncretism contains many parallels with Sefer Yezirah. 
Illuminating, in this connection, is Sefer Yezirah’s view of the 
“sealing” of the six extremities of the world by the six differ- 
ent combinations of the name yHw (11°) which (unlike in the 
Bible) occurs here as an independent, fundamental Name of 
God, playing the part of its corresponding name in Greek tran- 
scription taw, which is extremely frequent in the documents 
of the Gnostics and in religious and magical syncretism. The 
idea that every act of creation was sealed with the name of God 
is one of the earliest tenets of Merkabah mysticism and is al- 
ready found in Heikhalot Rabbati (ch. 9); in Gnostic systems 
and some which are close to Gnosis this name has its function 
in establishing the cosmos and in defining fixed boundaries 
for the world. Combinations of this name, which in Greek 
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consists of vowels and not of consonants, appear frequently in 
Greek magical papyri. The author of Sefer Yezirah did not yet 
know the symbols for the Hebrew vowels and in place of the 
Greek vowels he employed the Hebrew consonants 17”, which 
are both vowel letters and components of the Tetragramma- 
ton. There is common ground here between the speculations 
of Sefer Yezirah and the projections of Gnostic or semi-Gnos- 
tic speculations on the fringe of Judaism or outside it during 
the early centuries of the Common Era. It is difficult to decide 
whether the ten Sefirot or the rules of the 32 paths have to be 
explained or understood in the spirit of the Gnostic aeon doc- 
trine or in that of the Pythagorean school, both views being 
possible. The function of the letters of the Hebrew alphabet 
in the construction of the world is mentioned in an ancient 
fragment from Midrash Tanhuma dealing with the creation: 
“The Holy One, Blessed Be He, said: ‘I request laborers’ The 
Torah told Him: ‘I put at Your disposal 22 laborers, namely 
the 22 letters which are in the Torah, and give to each one his 
own” (E. Urbach, in: Kovez al Yad, 6 (1966), 20). This legend 
is extremely close to the basic idea in Sefer Yezirah, chapter 2, 
and it is impossible to know which was the earlier. 

To sum up, it may be postulated that the main part of 
Sefer Yezirah, though it contains post-talmudic additions, was 
written between the third and sixth centuries, apparently in 
Palestine by a devout Jew with leanings toward mysticism, 
whose aim was speculative and magical rather than ecstatic. 
The author, who endeavored to “Judaize” non-Jewish specula- 
tions which suited his spirit, presents a parallel path to Jewish 
ecstatic Gnosis of the Heikhalot type of literature, which has 
its roots in the same period. This “Judaizing” is also appar- 
ent at the end of the book, which presents Abraham, the first 
to believe in the oneness of God, as the one who first studied 
the ideas expressed in the book and actually practiced them — 
maybe an allusion to the use of magic mentioned above. From 
this derived the late view claiming Abraham as the author of 
the book, called in several manuscripts Otiyyot de-Avraham 
Avinu. The attribution of Sefer Yezirah to R. “Akiva only makes 
its appearance in the Kabbalah literature from the 13" century 
onward, no doubt in the wake of the late Midrash Otiyyot de- 
Rabbi Akiva. 


Commentaries on Sefer Yezirah 

The earliest reference to Sefer Yezirah appears in the Baraita 
di-Shemuel and the poems by Eleazar ha-*Kallir (c. sixth cen- 
tury). Later on the book was of great importance both to the 
development of Jewish philosophy before *Maimonides and 
to the Kabbalah, and scores of commentaries were written 
on it. *Saadiah Gaon explained the book (at the beginning of 
the tenth century) as an early authoritative text. On the basis 
of the longer version which was at his disposal he introduced 
changes and new divisions. The Arabic text with a French 
translation by M. *Lambert was published in Paris in 1891. 
Saadiah’s commentary was translated into Hebrew several 
times from the 11 century onward and had a considerable 
circulation (Mss. in Munich and Paris). In 955/6 the commen- 
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tary on the short version by Abu Sahl *Dunash ibn Tamim 
was made in Kairouan. Parts of this Arabic original were dis- 
covered in the Cairo Genizah, and it was preserved in vari- 
ous editions originating from a later revision and an abbrevi- 
ated form of the original version, mainly in different Hebrew 
translations. One of these was published by M. *Grossberg in 
1902. The commentary was apparently based on the lectures 
of Isaac *Israeli, Abu Sahl’s teacher. G. *Vajda made a detailed 
study of this commentary. A third commentary from the tenth 
century was written in southern Italy by Shabbetai *Donnolo 
and published by D. *Castelli in 1880, with a comprehensive 
introduction. The most important of all literal commentar- 
ies is the one composed at the beginning of the 12" century 
by Judah b. Barzillai of *Barcelona, published by S.Z.H. Hal- 
berstamm (Berlin, 1885). *Judah Halevi commented on many 
parts of the Sefer Yezirah in his Kuzari (4:25). Abraham *Ibn 
Ezra’s commentary on the first chapter, which was known to 
Abraham “*Abulafia, was lost, as were some other commentar- 
ies from the 11 and 12" centuries, including one by the rabbis 
of Narbonne. In the 11 century poems were even composed 
on the doctrines of Sefer Yezirah, e.g., by Ibn *Gabirol (ed. by 
Bialik and Rawnitzki pt. 2, no. 58) and by Zahallal b. Nethanel 
Gaon (Davidson, in: HUCA, 3 (1926), 225-55 and additions by 
E. Baneth, in: MGwyJ, 71 (1927), 426-43). 

A great many commentaries on Sefer Yezirah were writ- 
ten within the circles of the *Hasidei Ashkenaz, among them 
that of *Eleazar b. Judah of Worms which was published in its 
entirety in Przemysl in 1889, and one later attributed to Saa- 
diah Gaon (from the beginning of the 13'* century), of which 
only a part is printed in the usual editions; also noteworthy 
is the commentary by *Elhanan b. Yakar of London (c. 1240), 
edited by G. Vajda (in: Kovez al Yad, 6 (1966), 145-97). The 
number of commentaries written in the spirit of the Kabbalah 
and according to the kabbalists’ conception of the doctrine of 
the Sefirot comes close to fifty. The earliest of these, by *Isaac 
the Blind, is also one of the most difficult and important doc- 
uments from the beginnings of Kabbalah. It is published at 
the end of G. Scholem’s lectures on Ha-Kabbalah bi-Provence 
(1963). The commentary of Isaac’s pupil *Azriel b. Menahem 
of Gerona appears in the printed editions as the work of *Nah- 
manides. The actual commentary by Nahmanides (only on the 
first chapter) was published by G. Scholem (in: Ks, 6 (1930), 
385-410). Almost the entire commentary by Abraham *Abu- 
lafia (Munich Ms. 58) is contained in the Sefer ha-Peliah (Ko- 
rets, 1784, fols. 50-56). This kabbalist, in one of his works, enu- 
merates 12 commentaries which he studied in Spain (Jellinek, 
Beit ha-Midrash, 3 (1855), 42). From the 14 century come the 
comprehensive commentary by Joseph b. Shalom *Ashkenazi, 
written in Spain and erroneously attributed in printed edi- 
tions to R. *Abraham b. David (G. Scholem, in: Ks, 4 (1928), 
286ff.); the commentary by Meir b. Solomon ibn *Sahula of 
1331 (Rome, Angelica library, Ms. Or. 45); as well as the Me- 
shovev Netivot (Ms. Oxford) by Samuel *Ibn Motot. Around 
1405 Moses *Botarel wrote a commentary citing a considerable 
number of false quotations from his predecessors. A number 
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of commentaries were composed in Safed, among them one 
by Moses b. Jacob *Cordovero (Ms. Jerusalem) and by Solo- 
mon Toriel (Ms. Jerusalem). From then on commentaries in 
the spirit of Isaac *Luria proliferated; for example, by Samuel 
b. Elisha Portaleone (Ms. Jews’ College, London), by David 
*Habillo (Ms. of the late Warsaw community); from among 
these the commentary by *Elijah b. Solomon, the Gaon of 
Vilna (1874), and the book Otot u-Moadim by Joshua Eisen- 
bach of Prystik (Pol. Przystyk; 1903) were printed. 


Printed Editions and Translations 

Sefer Yezirah was first printed in Mantua in 1562 with the ad- 
dition of several commentaries, and has since been reprinted 
a great many times, with and without commentaries. In the 
Warsaw 1884 edition — the most popular one - the text of some 
commentaries is given in a considerably distorted form. Sefer 
Yezirah was translated into Latin by the Christian mystic G. 
*Postel and printed even before the Hebrew edition (Paris, 
1552). Another Latin edition with commentaries was pub- 
lished by S. Rittangel in 1652. Translations appeared, mostly 
with commentaries, in English, by I. Kalisch (1873), A. Eder- 
sheim (1883), W. Westcott (1911), K. Stenring (1923), Akiva ben 
Joseph (The Book of Formation, 1970); in German by J.F. von 
Meyer (1830), L. Goldschmidt (1894; which, quite unfound- 
edly, professes to give a critical Hebrew text), E. Bischoff (1913); 
in French by Papus (1888), Duchess C. de Cimara (1913); in 
Italian by S. Savini (1923); in Hungarian by B. Tennen (1931); 
and in Czech by O. Griese (1921). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Graetz, Gnosticismus und Judenthum 
(1846), 102-32; A. Epstein, Mi-Kadmoniyyot ha-Yehudim (1887), 
40-9; idem, in: MGwyJ, 38 (1893), 75-8, 117-20, 226-9; idem, in: REJ, 
28 (1894), 95-108; 29 (1894), 61-78; W Bacher, Die Anfaenge der he- 
braeischen Grammatik (1895); P. Mordell, The Origin of Letters and 
Numerals According to the Sefer Yetzirah (1914); D. Neumark, Toledot 
ha-Filosofyah be- Yisrael, 1 (1921), 100-6; G. Scholem, Bibliographia 
Kabbalistica (1933), s.v. Jezira; idem, in: KS, 31 (1956), 379-96; idem, 
On the Kabbalah and its Symbolism (1965), 165-87; L. Baeck, Aus drei 
Jahrtausenden (1938), 382-97; G. Vajda, in: REJ, 106 (1941), 64-85; 107 
(1947), 99-156; 110 (1949), 67-92; 112 (1953), 5-333 113 (1954), 37-615 
122 (1963), 149-66; idem, in: Annuaire de l’Ecole Pratique des Hautes 
études (1959-60), 3-35; idem, in: Ozar Yehudei Sefarad, 5 (1962), 17-20; 
A.M. Habermann, in: Sinai, 20 (1947), 241-65; P. Merlan, in: Journal of 
the History of Philosophy, 3 (1965), 167-81; N. Séd, in: RHR, 170 (1966), 
159-84; E. Rosh-Pinnah (Ettisch), in: JQR, 57 (1967), 212-26. 


[Gershom Scholem] 


YEZIV PITGAM (Heb. 03nd 2°”; “true and strong is the 
proverb”), name of a reshut in Aramaic for the morning ser- 
vice of the second day of *Shavuot. It is found in the Ashke- 
nazi ritual only, and is recited after the reading of the first verse 
of the haftarah. Yeziv Pitgam is similar in theme and style to 
the Aramaic hymn *Akdamut, which is recited on the first 
day of Shavuot. It describes the majesty of the Divine revela- 
tion at Mount Sinai and concludes with a prayer for Divine 
grace and protection for the keepers of the Torah. Yeziv Pit- 
gam consists of 15 verses, the initial letters forming acrosti- 
cally the author’s name: Jacob b. R. Meir Levi. Some authori- 
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ties identify the author with Jacob b. Meir (of Orleans), the 
grandson of Rashi. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Elbogen, Gottesdienst, 193, 335; Davidson, 
Ozar, 2 (1929), 420-1, no. 3527. 


YIDDISHER KULTUR FARBAND (ykuk), a US. associ- 
ation for preserving and developing Yiddish culture in Yid- 
dish and in English. Yiddisher Kultur Farband was founded 
in 1937. Other branches of the international yKUF were estab- 
lished in various countries, among them the English branch, 
which was still active in 1971. The organizing meeting was an 
international congress of Yiddish culture, the first to be held; 
about 100 delegates attended, 11 from the United States. The 
first chairman of yKUF was the writer A. *Mukdoni; the sec- 
retary (to 1957) was Zishe *Weinper, a poet and an efficient 
fundraiser for yKUF. Financial support also came from the 
Jewish People’s Fraternal Order. 

YKUE established the monthly Yiddishe Kultur in 1938 
and Nachman Meisel, who had edited a Yiddish literary maga- 
zine in Poland, became its editor (to 1964). In 1970 the journal 
appeared seven times a year and its editor was Itche Goldberg. 
Until 1971 YKUF published over 250 books, including Yiddish 
fiction and poetry, memoirs, history, and anthologies. With 
the passing of a generation of secular Yiddish speakers, the 
activities of the Kultur Farband slowed and the organizational 
activities atrophied. In 2006 Itche Goldberg, at over 100 years 
of age, led its limited activities. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: IG, Yiddishe Kultur. 


YIDDISH LANGUAGE, language used by Ashkenazi Jews 
for the past 1,000 years. Developed as an intricate fusion 
of several unpredictably modified stocks, the language was 
gradually molded to serve a wide range of communicative 
needs. As the society which used it achieved one of the high- 
est levels of cultural autonomy in Jewish history, the Yiddish 
language too became an unusually vivid record of Jewish cul- 
tural specificities. 


The Speech Community 

From its beginnings in the tenth century and until the end 
of the 18, Yiddish was the virtually uncontested medium of 
oral communication among Jews from Holland to Ukraine, 
from Livonia to Romania, as well as in the Ashkenazi com- 
munities in Italy, the Balkans, Palestine. Alongside Hebrew, it 
was also an important medium of literary and other written 
communication (see *Yiddish Literature). Then, in response 
to the Emancipation, there arose a strong interest in convert- 
ing Ashkenazi society from the use of Yiddish to that of other, 
non-specifically Jewish vernaculars. This striving, successful 
in most of the German-language sphere and in Holland, had 
only marginal effects in Eastern Europe. There, on the con- 
trary, the number of Yiddish speakers increased rapidly as the 
Jewish population burgeoned, and a new flowering of Yiddish 
literature, contemporary with the rebirth of Hebrew litera- 
ture, took place. The great migratory movements of the late 
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19'" and early 20" centuries caused the Yiddish community 
to expand among Ashkenazi immigrants around the world 
(South America, U.S., Canada, Australia, etc). The develop- 
ment of an active press, a theater, secular educational systems 
through the secondary-school level, teacher training institutes, 
and research institutions caused the language to be utilized 
in a great variety of new functions. Official prohibitions on 
the public use of Yiddish virtually disappeared in Europe af- 
ter World War 1; in some areas, notably in former U.S.S.R., 
the language was even granted official status. 


NUMBER OF YIDDISH SPEAKERS. ‘The actual number of Yid- 
dish speakers at any time is difficult to calculate because of 
poor or non-comparable statistics; the best estimates on the 
eve of World War 11 reckon with 11 million speakers. This 
number was drastically reduced by the Holocaust and by a 
massive shift to other primary languages. In the Americas 
and in Israel, the shift seems to have been largely voluntary, 
although encouraged by official organs; in former U.S.S.R., 
it was coupled with severe, official repressive measures — the 
closing of schools and other institutions in the 1930s, the liq- 
uidation of literature, press, and theater in 1949, with only a 
limited revival in the post-Stalin period. However, among tra- 
ditionally multilingual Ashkenazi Jews everywhere, knowl- 
edge of Yiddish, at least as a second language, continues to be 
widespread. In fact, while the use of the language as a primary 
vernacular has been declining, interest in it, both sentimental, 
seriously intellectual and in universities, has been rising. Yid- 
dish language is still spoken in the ultra-Orthodox world and 
among secular Jews in the main communities in the world. 
This development must be related to the growing ability of 
Jews in many parts of the world to integrate their European 
past with the modern European, American, or Israel culture. 
Thus the measurement of the present knowledge of Yiddish, 
and its novel place in the Jewish cultural economy, requires 
tools far subtler than those of ordinary censuses. 


MODERN STANDARD YIDDISH. Over the centuries, Yiddish 
in its vast territorial scattering became regionally differenti- 
ated, but for written communication fairly uniform standards 
were maintained. This was true of the old literary language, 
which held sway until the early decades of the 19 century, and 
is true again of Modern Standard Yiddish, which developed 
as a supraregional formation from the middle of that century. 
The worldwide relative homogeneity of standard Yiddish is all 
the more remarkable in view of the fact that it developed with- 
out the aid of coercive forces such as are usually provided by 
a national state (especially through a unified school system); 
what uniformity there is must be attributed to the sheer cen- 
tripetal, nation-forming will of the speech community. As in 
other languages, written usage has been standardized more 
fully than spoken discourse. However, with the literary lan- 
guage as a basis, standards of orthoepy have also evolved. (In 
some countries the theater cultivated a pronunciation tradi- 
tion separate from that which prevailed in public life and in 
the Yiddish schools.) The structural sketch in the following 
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sections is based mainly on the standard language, with only 
passing references to regional variations. 


Sound System 
In the main, the Yiddish sound system has been determined 
by those German dialects which contributed the bulk of its 
basic lexical stock. The language thus has a distinctive expi- 
ratory stress, which, though its place in a word is not fully 
predictable, nevertheless functions in several characteristic 
distributions. Secondary stresses seem to be less prominent 
than in German - possibly as a result of Slavic influence. The 
vowel system is of the triangular type, with three degrees of 
opening and two positions of articulation: 

i u 

e co) 

a 

The most frequent diphthongs are made up of I following e, a, 
or o. Glottal stops generally do not occur. Consonants form a 
highly symmetrical array: 


m n n 
b d rola g 
p t t k 
Vv Z 2 L r 
f s s 8 x h 
1 r 


Unlike German, the subseries of stops and fricatives are dis- 
tinguished not by tenseness, but by voicing - probably an in- 
fluence of the Slavic languages, which also contributed the 
palatal order. Unlike German, too, is the occurrence of voiced 
consonants at the ends of words. The influx of vocabulary from 
Hebrew-Aramaic and Slavic sources has created numerous 
word-initial clusters unknown in standard or dialectal Ger- 
man (bd-, px-, for example). 

Regional varieties of Yiddish display much richer vocalic 
distinctions ranging from an opposition between short, open i 
and long, close i, to patterns with full parallel sets of short and 
long vowels. Also to be found in the dialects are front rounded 
vowels (ii) and diphthongs ending in -w. In the matter of con- 
sonants, on the other hand, it is the standard language which 
seems to incorporate the richest distinctions. Some regional 
varieties lack the h phoneme, some distinguish fewer pala- 
tals, and some, in Western Yiddish, collapse the voice dis- 
tinction. The articulation of r fluctuates regionally between 
apical and uvular. 

An important though still little studied feature of the 
Yiddish sound system consists of its intonational resources. 
Numerous syntactic-semantic distinctions are capable of be- 
ing systematically conveyed by the melodic modulation of 
sentences. 


Writing System 

The graphic basis of Yiddish writing is the Hebrew *alphabet, 
with some standardized diacritics: X, 8, 3,3,°, ?, 3, 3, D, ¥, and 
n. Most words of Hebrew- Aramaic origin retain the traditional 
orthography; the rest of the vocabulary is rendered in a system 
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with generally excellent one-to-one correspondence between 
sounds and letters or letter groups, but retaining, of course, the 
traditional Jewish conventions, such as those concerning final 
shapes of letters and initial silent X. (The letters 2, 1, 3, Y, 7, 
and N occur only in words of Hebrew-Aramaic origin.) In the 
course of its evolution, Yiddish has witnessed the increasingly 
systematic use of 8 for a and latterly also for o, although the 
specialization of 8 and & is of mid-19" century origin. The use 
of ¥ as a vowel symbol - apparently an Ashkenazi invention, 
already attested in the 14" century - also became systematized 
in the course of time. The representation of diphthongs and 
unstressed vowels, and the conventions on word separation, 
have varied considerably through the centuries. 

The present-day orthographic standards were promul- 
gated in 1936. Although some publishing houses have not yet 
adhered to them in all details, the actual variations are rela- 
tively minor. In the first half of the 20 century, the histori- 
cal-etymological spelling of words of Hebrew-Aramaic origin 
was abandoned in various countries, on grounds either of anti- 
traditionalistic ideology or of linguistic rationalism; here and 
there the tradition has been reinstituted. In former U.S.S.R. the 
use of special shapes of final letters was reintroduced in 1961. 


Grammar 
The basic grammatical plan of Yiddish follows the German 
model, but a number of important innovations have devel- 
oped. In syntax, the word order of main and subordinate 
clauses has been made uniform; the distance between nouns 
and their determiners, as well as between the subparts of verb 
phrases, has been decreased. On the other hand, new word or- 
der devices for expressing continuity of discourse and for the 
de-emphasis of epithets have emerged. The nominal system 
continues to be characterized by four cases and three genders; 
the genitive, however, has blossomed into a possessive while 
losing most other functions; after prepositions, the accusative 
has been eliminated. The German distinction between a weak 
and strong adjective inflection has been virtually abandoned, 
while a new distinction between inflected predicate adjectives 
has evolved. Many nouns have been distributed among the 
(mostly inherited) patterns of pluralization. The formation of 
diminutives, among adjectives as well as nouns, has flourished, 
apparently with a push from the Slavic languages. In the verb, 
all tenses and moods except the present indicative have come 
to be formed analytically. A fairly systematic distinction be- 
tween perfective and imperfective aspect, as well as numerous 
new aspect-like and voice-like categories, has been developed 
in a completely un-German direction. The present participle 
of verbs, too, has been assigned novel functions. The morpho- 
logical details of the conjugation have in many instances been 
subject to innovation, and new classes of periphrastic conju- 
gation, especially for verbs of Hebrew origin, have grown up. 
Of the regional variations in the grammar of colloquial 
Yiddish the most significant are related to changes in the case 
and gender system. In Central as well as in Northeastern Yid- 
dish (see below dialectical differences) the distinction between 
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dative and accusative has collapsed. In the northeast, this has 
been accompanied by a radical restructuring of the gender 
system, leading to an abandonment of the historical neuter 
and the evolution of a new system of four quasi-genders with 
a high degree of semantic motivation. In general, it appears 
that the eastern dialects have been the most innovating; it is 
there that the novel use of inflected adjectives in the predi- 
cate and the “sensitivity” of verbs to aspect distinctions have 
progressed farthest. 


VOCABULARY. Yiddish vocabulary is characterized by its 
multiple origins: German, Hebrew-Aramaic, Romance, Slavic, 
and “international.” 


USE AND FUSION OF SEVERAL STOCKS. The mechanical at- 
tribution of Yiddish words to ultimate etymological sources, 
however, yields a highly unrealistic view of the specificities 
of the language. Thus the word mentsh is formally related to 
German Mensch, but some of its important meanings (“em- 
ployee”; “reliable, mature person”) are specific Yiddish inno- 
vations which are obscured when the German original of the 
“outer form” of the word is recalled. Similar reservations apply 
to vocabulary of other sources. Thus, in unterzogn (“breathe 
into a person's ear”), the prefix and stem remind one of Ger- 
man unter and sagen, but German untersagen has no corre- 
sponding meaning; the sense of the Yiddish word can be ex- 
plained much better as a “loan translation” of a Slavic prefixed 
verb (cf. Ukrainian pid-skazaty). In many common words, 
such as oyszogn (“to disclose”) neither German nor Slavic lan- 
guages provide an explanation of the Yiddish phenomenon. 
In short, the complex fusion of the several stocks and the rise 
of purely internal innovation is as important a principle in 
the formation of Yiddish vocabulary as the multiplicity of its 
origins. 

It is also important to bear in mind that only a restricted 
portion of the stock languages has been utilized in Yiddish. 
For example, German has hundreds of stems which are com- 
pletely unattested in Yiddish (e.g., schweifen, Laster, fade). 
Likewise, Yiddish has adopted from Hebrew maskem (zayn) 
and muskem (vern) “agree,” “be agreed upon’; it has taken 
madrekh (zayn) “(to) guide,’ but not the expected mudrekh 
(vern) “(to be) guided” The actual vocabulary of Yiddish 
therefore stands out as a concrete historical formation against 
the background of its potential sources; the end product could 
not, as it were, be predicted from knowledge of the ingredi- 
ents. Yiddish has also preserved elements from the stock lan- 
guages which have died out in their original habitats; examples 
related to German are shver (“father-in-law”), eydem (“son-in- 
law”). 

Contrary to a widely held popular view, elements of Yid- 
dish vocabulary have no functions which can be strictly corre- 
lated with their respective origins. Thus, material of Hebrew- 
Aramaic descent is found to have festive, neutral, or even 
vulgar connotations, depending on the individual word. To 
be sure, some topical domains have favored vocabulary from 
a particular source (e.g., rabbinical learning, from Hebrew- 
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Aramaic; agriculture, from Slavic), but individual items have 
been redistributed in many cases. 

The nature of the fusion process makes it difficult to 
calculate the proportions of vocabulary contributed by vari- 
ous stocks. This task is further complicated by the existence 
of “blends” such as mefunitse (“fastidious woman’), in which 
one word points in two historical directions simultaneously, 
mefunak, from Hebrew and-itse, from Slavic. 


German, Romance, and Slavic Contributions. With reference 
to the German contribution to Yiddish vocabulary, it must 
be pointed out that no single form of German served as the 
source, but that Yiddish drew upon a sui generis combination 
of medieval city dialects. For the better part of a century, it was 
customary among linguists to derive the Germanic vocabulary 
of Yiddish from Middle High German. A more critical stance 
has recently led to the unearthing of significant dissimilarities 
between the German component of Yiddish and the language 
of German courtly poetry. 

The Yiddish words of Romance origin, though nowadays 
few in number, are of considerable prominence in the lan- 
guage (e.g., léyenen “read,” bentshn “bless”). They are venerable 
vestiges from the earliest stages of the language, when it was 
still forming on the lips of immigrants into Germany from the 
Romance lands (see below, Historical Development). 

The Slavic languages have contributed not only thou- 
sands of lexical items but also numerous productive patterns 
for the formation of new words. Within the Slavic component, 
the most prominent part has been played by Polish, Ukrainian, 
and Belorussian; the oldest contacts with Czech, and the most 
recent ones, with Russian, have left far less numerous traces. 
The impact of non-Slavic languages in Central and Eastern 
Europe - Hungarian, Romanian, Lithuanian, and Latvian - 
has on the whole been of a strictly regional nature and has 
not penetrated the common literary language. In some cases, 
various Slavic languages contributed competing words (e.g., 
pyeshtshen “pamper,’ of Polish origin coexisting with pesten, of 
Ukrainian descent); in other cases, a single word has become 
diffused throughout Yiddish (e.g., blondzhen “stray,” from Pol- 
ish), or semantic specializations, a priori unpredictable, have 
emerged (e.g., plonte(r)n “confuse” < Pol., pla tac, pluten “act 
in light-minded manner” < Ukr., plutaty). 


INTERNATIONAL COMPONENT. ‘The “international” compo- 
nent of Yiddish, no less than the others, must be understood 
in its specificities. Thus, fabrik (“factory”), in a German-like 
form, has displaced older fabrike, of Polish-Russian origin; 
on the other hand, religie (“religion”), which resembles the 
Slavic forms (cf. Pol., religia), has completely driven out the 
German-derived religion. The presence of eyrope (“Europe”) 
side by side with nevréz (“neurosis”), in which the same Greek 
diphthong is represented alternately by ei and by ev>, illus- 
trates different routes of importation, one via west European, 
the other Russian. As in so many other languages, “Neo- 
Latin” terminology has not only been adopted, but has also 
stimulated the development of parallel coinages out of native 
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resources shédredik (“vertebralis”); iberklangik = supersonish 
(“supersonic”). 


Dialectical Differences 

The bulk of Yiddish dialectological research, since its begin- 
nings in the 1880s, has been concerned with phonological dif- 
ferences between the dialects. This concern is understandable 
not only in the light of the predominant interest in sound laws 
among several generations of linguists, but also in view of the 
diversity of vowel developments in Yiddish together with the 
regularity of this diversification. 

While the main contours along which the European Yid- 
dish language territory is divided have been known for some 
decades, no definitive hierarchy of dialect divisions could be 
obtained on the basis of phonological evidence alone. In re- 
cent years, the materials available to dialectology have been 
greatly enriched, especially in domains other than phonology, 
and a new impetus has developed toward the re-investigation 
of the geographic diversification of Yiddish, with increased 
attention to settlement history and mutual cross-influences 
among regions. 


WESTERN AND EASTERN YIDDISH. The overriding dichot- 
omy of the old Yiddish language territory in Europe is into 
a western and an eastern wing. The western half, roughly 
covering Holland, Alsace-Lorraine, Switzerland, and most 
of Germany, is also associated with peculiarities in synago- 
gal ritual in the pronunciation of the Hebrew liturgy, and 






































Recon- | West- Eastern Yiddish 
Seagapell pola South Yiddish |North- | Examples 
Proto Yiddish East 
Yiddish Central | South- | yiggish 
Vowel! Yiddish | East 
Yiddish 
A, a A 0 a gas (“street”) shabes 
(“Sabbath”) 
A, 0/a u/u u 0 trogn (“carry”) brokhe 
(“blessing”) 
Es e Ai ei ei sheyn (“beautiful”) 
meylekh (“king”) 
E, a Ai ei ei fleysh (“meat”) 
E, é é ei/| e veg (“road”) teve 
(“nature”) 
\, ai/ei a a ai mayz (“mice”) 
U, O/au OO oi ei/eu hoyzn (“trousers”) 
toyre (“Torah”) 
U, a oi oi ei/eu koyfn (“buy”) 
U, o/y | | u hunt (“dog”) shutef 
(“partner”) 
U, y i u bruder (“brother”) 
Shure (“line”) 
U, au O/ou——oi/u oi/au hoyt (“skin”) 
1 The conventional labeling of the reconstructed vowels corresponds to the 
increasingly widespread usage in current linguistic literature (see bibliography). 
The pairs of forms separated by the diagonal solidus represent subdialecta 


variants. 
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with folk customs unknown in the east. Among the lexical 
boundaries between east and west are davnen/orn (“pray”) 
and sider/tfile (“prayer book”). Phonologically, Western 
Yiddish as a whole can be distinguished by the occurrence 
of /a/ long in such words as / kafn flas / koyfn fleysh (“buy 
meat”). Western Yiddish itself is, however, far from homoge- 
neous. Some of its subregional differences can be explained 
as latter-day adjustments of a once more uniform language 
to local forms of German; it is apparent, however, that other 
forces, internal to the Jewish community, have also been at 
work in the formation of the Western Yiddish dialectal land- 
scape. 

Between west and east, the countries south of the Car- 
pathian Mountains occupy a midway position. The western 
part - Bohemia, Moravia, west Slovakia, west Hungary - are 
characterized by a Yiddish dialect which was, on the whole, 
lexically east European but phonologically West European. 
The Yiddish of the eastern part - the Hungarian lowlands, 
Transylvania, and Carpathorussia — can be understood as a fu- 
sion of the west-Transcarpathian dialect with dialects brought 
by hasidic immigrants from Galicia. 


DIVISIONS OF EASTERN YIDDISH. Within the eastern wing 
of Yiddish territory there is a salient three-way division, in 
which the southeast (roughly, Ukraine, Romania, and parts 
of eastern Galicia) occupies a pivotal position between the 
northeast (Belorussia, Lithuania, Latvia) and the center (Po- 
land proper, western Galicia). Using the phrase koyfn fleysh 
once more as a criterion, we find it in the form / kejfn flejg / 
in the northeast, / kojfn flajs / in the center, and in the “com- 
promise” version / kojfn flejs / in the southeast. 

The split between the Northeast and the rest of East Euro- 
pean Yiddish must have begun even before the middle of the 
16 century along the dividing line between the Kingdom 
of Poland and the Grand Duchy of Lithuania. The relatively 
self-contained nature of these two basins of Jewish coloniza- 
tion, as well as the possibly disparate origins of colonists en- 
tering each basin, are likely causes of the early differentiation. 
A separate issue is the “intermediate” quality of Southeastern 
Yiddish between that of the Northeast and the Center. It may 
be related to the mid-16" century re-orientation of the area 
from Lithuanian to Polish allegiance; on the other hand, we 
must also reckon with the possibility that the old common 
non-Lithuanian Yiddish has been more faithfully preserved 
in the southeast, whereas in Poland it has evolved further un- 
der the differential impact of fresh immigration and influence 
from the west. The separation of historical strata in the forma- 
tion of such dialectal entities as Belorussian Yiddish and the 
sorting out of boundary phenomena everywhere into those 
which were imported and those which were formed in situ, are 
among the problems with which Yiddish dialectology is pre- 
occupied. 


Historical Development 
The historical study of Yiddish is hampered by a shortage of 
texts from the earliest periods and by the highly convention- 
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alized nature of the literary language in which so many of the 
surviving texts are written. In consequence, many supple- 
mentary methods must be used. Reports of contemporaries, 
both Jewish and non-Jewish, must be sifted; inferences from 
general historical facts must be coupled with deductions 
from such knowledge as we have of the history of the stock 
languages. Above all, reconstructions from attested forms of 
modern spoken Yiddish must be used as correctives to the 
interpretation of texts. 


PERIODIZATION. It is safe to say that no event was more de- 
cisive in the development of Yiddish than its movement into 
a Slavic environment and its withdrawal from the reach of 
German norms. It was under Slavic influence, above all, that 
aspects of the grammatical system were restructured and that 
“normal” genetic relation of Yiddish to German was weak- 
ened. It is only fitting, therefore, that the periodization of the 
history of Yiddish reflect this realization. The most widely 
accepted scheme uses the approximate years 1250, 1500, and 
1700 as the major turning points. 


EARLIEST YIDDISH. The period of Earliest Yiddish, until 
1250, is the time before Slavic contact was established. It is 
in this period that Jews from northern France and northern 
Italy, speaking a language they called Laaz, established their 
first bridgeheads in German-language territory in the king- 
dom of Loter (i.e., Lotharingia). There is reason to believe that 
they were simultaneously exposed to more than one variety 
of Christian German, and it is plausible that their speech re- 
mained, for many generations, rife with phonetic and lexical 
imports from the Laaz language, even though the number of 
surviving vestiges has constantly been reduced. It is in this 
period, too, that the old Diaspora pattern of reaching into the 
sacred language for additional vocabulary, along with the cus- 
tom of writing the vernacular in the Jewish script, must have 
been transferred from the Laaz areas to Ashkenaz. Although 
we have no continuous texts from this period, it seems likely 
that at this early time the basic fusional formula for the sub- 
sequent utilization of multiple stocks was already established. 
Through the use of indirect evidence, it is even possible to 
discern the effects on Earliest Yiddish of specific historical 
developments, such as the increasing isolation and mobility 
of Jews during and after the Crusades, or the changes in the 
Hebrew tradition associated with the arrival of Babylonian 
teachers in Ashkenaz. 


OLD YIDDISH. It is in the Old Yiddish period (1250-1500) that 
Yiddish speakers made contact with Slavs and Slavic-speak- 
ing Jews - first in southeastern Germany (Bavaria) and Bo- 
hemia, then in Poland and still further east. Large numbers 
of new communities were founded in the new environment 
and existing communities speaking Knaanic (a Slavic-based 
Jewish language) were converted to Yiddish. In this period, 
too, even before the development of printing, a relatively 
uniform literary language developed. Although many more 
documents have perished than survived, the language is now 
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amply attested in various stylistic ramifications — in poetry, 
in taytsh-khumesh (Bible translation), and the official records 
of communal scribes. 


MIDDLE YIDDISH. The next period, Middle Yiddish (1500- 
1700), is marked by the vigorous expansion of eastern Ashke- 
naz and consequently by the withdrawal of an increasing pro- 
portion of Yiddish speakers not only from continuous German 
territory, but also from the vicinity of German-speaking cities 
in the east. The linguistic monuments of this period, including 
numerous volumes of narrative and expository prose, make 
the evidence increasingly richer. Private letters, verbatim tes- 
timony of witnesses, and comical verse for the first time offer 
the modern scholar an insight into spoken usage, while the 
detailed comparison of variants in repeated editions of stock 
works enables us to reconstruct some of the diversities and 
changes of the language in that period. However, the continu- 
ing uniformity of the written language and the shortage of 
texts of East European provenance hides from view the cru- 
cial processes of dialectalization and Slavization which must 
have gone on at the time. 


MODERN YIDDISH. The Modern Yiddish period, after 1700, 
witnessed a slow but almost fatal decline of Yiddish in the 
West. The old literary standard, increasingly remote from the 
living speech of the East European majority, finally collapsed, 
and a new standard, on an Eastern Yiddish base, began to form 
about 1820. For some decades, there was uncertainty about the 
dialectal base and the authoritativeness of literary German 
models; with the development of a press and a self-conscious 
literature in the 1860s, however, a supradialectal formation 
with only limited reliance on German patterns gained rapid 
ascendancy. The use of the language in organized social move- 
ments and in quickly accelerating literary activity reached a 
high point of self-consciousness in the *Czernowitz Yiddish 
Conference of 1908. The subsequent introduction of Yiddish 
as a medium of school instruction, of scholarly research, and 
of regional administration contributed to the lexical expan- 
sion and stabilization of the language. Modernistic poetry was 
particularly imaginative in exploring the Yiddish potential of 
enrichment from within. 


YIDDISH AND HEBREW. ‘The preceding discussion has 
sketched the important role played by the sacred language 
in the formation of Yiddish and in the determination of its 
graphic image. A few more detailed points may now be taken 
up separately. 

The principal strata of the learned tradition from which 
Yiddish has drawn have been the Pentateuch, the daily prayers, 
and the technical discourse of the yeshivah. Because the bound- 
ary lines between biblical Hebrew, mishnaic Hebrew, and Ara- 
maic were only vaguely observed in rabbinical use of the sacred 
language, it is more accurate to speak of the “Hebrew-Ara- 
maic” than of the “Hebrew” stock in the formation of Yiddish. 
In most recent times, of course, Palestinian and Israel Hebrew 
have exerted an influence on Yiddish, both within the country 
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by Shalom Mordecai ha-Kohen), on the main categories of 
work forbidden on the Sabbath; Har ha-Mor (Prague, 1861), re- 
sponsa, published together with the Hokhmat Shelomo of Solo- 
mon Kwetsch, his pupil; Parashat Mordekhai (1889), responsa 
on the Shulhan Arukh, together with notes by the publisher, 
Abraham Isaac Glueck; Tekhelet Mordekhai (1892), aggadic 
homilies and talmudic novellae, also containing a biography 
of the author; Mahashevet Mordekhai (1902), aggadic novel- 
lae to the Pentateuch; Sefer Maharam Banet (also called Divrei 
Mordekhai; 1906), novellae on aspects of the dietary laws with 
notes by the publisher Abraham Jungreisz. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Ferber, Peer Mordekhai (1951); R. Keste- 
nberg-Gladstein, Neuere Geschichte der Juden in den boehmischen 
Laendern, 1 (1969), index S.V. Benet; B. Mevorakh, in: Zion, 34 (1969), 
208 ff. 


[Moshe Nahum Zobel] 


BANET (Benet), NAPHTALI BEN MORDECAI (1789- 
1857), Moravian rabbi and author, third son of Mordecai 
*Banet. Banet officiated as rabbi and principal of the yeshivah 
in Safov (Schaffa, Moravia) from 1836 to 1857. He enjoined 
a fast and a penitential prayer to be recited on the 24» 
of Sivan in memory of the great conflagration of 1822 which 
almost destroyed the entire Jewish quarter of Schaffa; the 
custom was adhered to by the community until the Holocaust. 
Banet’s writings include Berit Melah on melihah (salting) 
laws (Prague, 1816); Emunat Yisrael, a catechism of the fun- 
damentals of Judaism for Jewish youth, in Hebrew and Ger- 
man (ibid., 1832); Torat Dat Moshe ve- Yisrael, on the principles 
of Judaism, in Hebrew and German (ibid., 1826). The latter 
were intended to serve as a substitute for Herz Homberg’s 
catechism Benei Ziyyon and expressed a conservative point 
of view. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Walden, Sefer Shem ha-Gedolim he- 
Hadash (1870), pt. 2, 8a, no. 97; D. Feuchtwang, in: Festschrift Adolf 
Schwarz (1917), 550; E. Faerber, Peer Mordekhai (1951), 55-58; B. Mev- 
orakh, in: Zion, 34 (1969), 208 ff. 

[Moshe Nahum Zobel] 


BANETH, family of scholars. EDUARD EZEKIEL BANETH 
(1855-1930), talmudic scholar, was a descendant of the well- 
known *Banet family of rabbis and scholars. He was born in 
Lipté-Szent-Miklds (Slovakia). From 1882 to 1895 he served 
as rabbi at Krotoszyn (near Poznan) and then as lecturer of 
Talmud at the Lehranstalt fuer die Wissenschaft des Juden- 
tums in Berlin. In 1919 the Prussian Ministry of Education 
awarded him the title of professor. Baneth’s work was devoted 
mainly to talmudic and rabbinic literature, the development 
of halakhah, and the Jewish calendar. Among his published 
works are Ursprung der Sadokaeer und Boethosaeer (1882); 
Maimunis Neumondberechnung (4 vols., 1898-1903); Der Se- 
derabend (1904); Avot mit Maimunis arabischem Kommen- 
tar (1905); Maimonides als Chronologe und Astronom (1914); 
Soziale Motive in der rabbinischen Rechtspflege (1922); Bilder 
talmudischer Ethik (1926); and Der juedische und buergerliche 
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Kalender (1928). Baneth also contributed to the Samter-Hoff- 
mann German translation and commentary of the Mishnah 
(order of Moed, 19277). 

His son DAVID HARTWIG (ZVI; 1893-1973) was an 
Arabist. Born in Krotoszyn, from 1920 to 1924 he was an as- 
sistant at the Akademie fuer die Wissenschaft des Judentums. 
He then went to Palestine where he was a lecturer at the He- 
brew University on Arabic philosophy, language, and litera- 
ture. From 1946 he was professor of Arabic language and liter- 
ature. In his earlier years David made important contributions 
to ancient Aramaic and Canaanite studies, but his life’s work 
consisted in the study of Jewish thought as expressed in Ara- 
bic, Arabic as used by Jews, and medieval Hebrew. He wrote 
on the enigmatic Jewish rationalist *Ibn Kammuna (mGwyJ, 
vol. 69, 1925), on the relationship between *Judah Halevi and 
the Muslim theologian *Ghazali (Korrespondenzblatt, vol. 5, 
1929; see also Keneset, vol. 7, 1942), and on the use made by 
both Ghazali and the Jewish pietist Bahya ibn Paquda of a 
passage in a book by a Christian author (Magnes Jubilee Vol- 
ume, 1938). 

Baneth was at his best in the editing and criticism of 
texts, such as his edition of Maimonides letters (Iggerot ha- 
Rambam, 1946), his revisions of Maimonides’ Terminology of 
Logic (edited by L. Roth, 1935) and of the Book of Beatitude, 
ascribed to Maimonides (prepared for publication by H.S. Da- 
vidowitz, 1939), as well as his discussion of the Hebrew trans- 
lations of Maimonides’ treatise on resurrection (Tarbiz, vol. 
11, 1939/40, and vol. 13, 1941/42) and of Maimonides’ Hebrew 
usage (Tarbiz, vol. 6, 1934/35 and vol. 23, 1951/52). He pub- 
lished many detailed reviews of Judeo-Arabic works in Kir- 
jath Sepher. Of particular importance are Baneths studies of 
the language and contents of the Cairo Genizah documents 
(cf. S. Shaked, A Tentative Bibliography of Geniza Documents 
(1964), 268-9). Most of the Arabic Genizah texts published 
by S. *Assaf were prepared for publication and translated into 
Hebrew by Baneth. By emphasizing that most deviations from 
classical Arabic grammar in the Genizah documents were not 
“mistakes,” but represented the living language of the period, 
Baneth pointed the way for a sound approach to the under- 
standing of those medieval writings. 

[Moshe David Herr / Shelomo Dov Goitein / 
Samuel Miklos Stern] 


BANETH (Benet, Paneth), EZEKIEL BEN JACOB (1773- 
1854), rabbi, born in Alt-Ofen (Budapest), Hungary. In 1810 
Ezekiel was appointed rabbi of Szecseny. He became rabbi of 
*Paks in 1825 and subsequently of *Balassagyarmat, and from 
1847 officiated at Nyitra. He corresponded on halakhic mat- 
ters with Moses Sofer, Judah Aszéd, and other rabbis. His 
yeshivah was attended by pupils from various parts of the 
country. One of his most talented students was his youngest 
son Jerachmeel Bernhard (1815-1871), rabbi of Liptoszentmik- 
los (Liptovsky Svaty Mikulas). Ezekiel was also an eloquent 
preacher. Recognized by his contemporaries as a halakhic 
authority, he left no written work, having destroyed his com- 
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and abroad; Yiddish now has such doublets as (traditional) alie 
(“call to read a lesson from the Torah in the synagogue”), and 
(modern) alia (“immigration to Palestine/Israel”). 


HISTORY OF HEBREW-ARAMAIC-YIDDISH CONTACT. Al- 
though more or less the same stock has at all times been avail- 
able in its entirety to all Ashkenazim, the entry of a particular 
form from Hebrew-Aramaic into Yiddish must be regarded as 
a concrete historical event in place and time. Thus, there are 
words of Hebrew-Aramaic origin which have become current 
in some regions but are unknown in others (rak>, “continu- 
ously,’ in Northeast Yiddish, ives, “biting words,” in Alsace). 
There are also marked regional differences in the forms or 
Hebrew-Aramaic words merged into Yiddish which are un- 
related to the systematic dialectal differentiation of Yiddish 
(e.g., nadn “dowry” in Central and Southeast Yiddish, nadan 
in Northeast and Transcarpathian Yiddish, nedunye in most 
of Western Yiddish). A further argument for the concrete his- 
toricity of Hebrew-Aramaic- Yiddish contact is the fact that 
early Yiddish texts contain forms of Hebrew-Aramaic origin 
which have since become extinct in the language (e.g., meka- 
bets zayn, “go begging”). 


WHOLE AND MERGED HEBREW. Hebrew-Aramaic elements 
which entered Yiddish have, of course, been subjected to the 
phonological and grammatical norms of the recipient lan- 
guage; this has differentiated many of them from their equiv- 
alents within Ashkenazi Hebrew proper. The result of this 
distinction is described by the pair of technical terms, Whole 
Hebrew and Merged Hebrew. 

Some of the peculiarities of Merged as opposed to Whole 
Hebrew, such as the shift of the stress or the neutralization 
of unstressed vowels, are accounted for by the exigencies of 
Yiddish phonological and grammatical structure. But there 
are other peculiarities, not explainable in such a way, which 
are of particular value in elucidating the outlines of rabbini- 
cal Hebrew as a distinct historical branch of the sacred lan- 
guage. Quite a few forms suggest caution against oversimpli- 
fied conceptions of Hebrew historical grammar. Significant, 
too, are discrepant treatments of individual Merged Hebrew 
words and the re-systematization of such discrepancies into 
new patterns. 

The existence of synonym pairs, of which one member 
is of Hebrew-Aramaic origin and the other stems from else- 
where, has endowed some domains of Yiddish vocabulary 
with a double register characteristic of Jewish Diaspora lan- 
guages. To be sure, the semantic or stylistic difference between 
the members of the pairs is not always the same: in seyfer, 
shulkhn (as against bukh, tish) the reference is to a book of 
traditional Jewish content and to the ritual synagogue table 
for unrolling the scroll of the Torah (sacred vs. profane); in 
akhlen, eynaim (as against esn, oygn), the Hebrew-origin term 
connotes crassness and vulgarity; in mashtin zayn, “urinate,” 
aver, “bad odor,’ the Hebrew-origin terms function as euphe- 
misms for their synonyms of other origins. 
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YIDDISH INFLUENCE ON HEBREW. For many centuries Yid- 
dish has been exercising a reverse influence on Hebrew. Rab- 
binical writings of the 13" century already contain turns of 
phrase which would be unintelligible except as loan trans- 
lations from Yiddish, and, as time went on, the recourse to 
Yiddish as a source both of direct borrowing and of calquing, 
increased. This pattern led to easily parodied excesses in 
hasidic literature, but was utilized moderately and creatively 
in the shaping of modern literary Hebrew by Sholem Yankev 
*Abramovitsh (Mendele Mokher Seforim) and his contempo- 
raries. In the revived spoken language of Palestine and Israel, 
Yiddish has had a profound impact not only on the phonetic 
structure of the language, but also on the developing distinc- 
tion between perfective and non-perfective verbal construc- 
tions, in the fashioning of new idioms, and in the vocabulary 
of slang. The patterned difference between what may be called 
Merged Yiddish and Whole Hebrew has made possible previ- 
ously unavailable stylistic distinctions. 


History of Yiddish Studies 
Yiddish studies go back to the 16 century, when German 
humanists saw in the script and in certain aspects of the vo- 
cabulary and grammar of this language a convenient bridge 
to the learning of Hebrew. In the subsequent period Yiddish 
also attracted the attention of theologians concerned with 
missionizing among the Jews, and of police officials and oth- 
ers interested in cryptic Jewish speech and Yiddish as a source 
of German thieves’ cant (see *Avé-lallemant). The science of 
Judaism in the 19" century paid only scant attention to Yid- 
dish, and the developing Germanic philology was slow in 
coming to appreciate the historical significance of this lan- 
guage. The foundations of a modern scholarly approach to 
Yiddish were laid by scattered individuals - L. *Saineanu in 
Bucharest, who furnished the first dialect monograph, and A. 
*Landau in Vienna, who set an example in matters of text ed- 
iting, scholarly commentary, etymology, and the study of the 
subtle but pervasive impact of Slavic. In the first two decades 
of the 20'" century Yiddish studies remained the domain of 
private persons with varying levels of university preparation. 
A new beginning was made in the 1920s with the founding of 
institutions devoted, partly or completely, to the study of Yid- 
dish: chief among them were the institutes affiliated with the 
Ukrainian and Belorussian academies (Kiev and Minsk) and 
the *y1vo (Yiddish Scientific Institute) in Vilna. These insti- 
tutions became the centers of large-scale, systematic collect- 
ing of material and of the preparation of capital works such as 
dialect atlases and dictionaries. The serial publications estab- 
lished by these institutes provided a forum for the printing of 
text editions, collections of folk language, and analytic stud- 
ies. Systematic training of aspirants in Yiddish studies became 
available for the first time. The several institutes also played the 
role of normative authorities, first with respect to orthography, 
and eventually also in some areas of terminology. 

The suppression of Jewish scholarship by the Soviet re- 
gime and the Holocaust brought about the almost complete 
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annihilation of scholarly personnel and collections. The Amer- 
ican branch of yrvo, however, became the focus for its post- 
war reorganization and that of Yiddish studies. A new phe- 
nomenon, almost without precedent before World War 11, was 
the introduction of Yiddish into the curricula of universities. 
The development of advanced Yiddish studies at the Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem created a fresh opportunity for coor- 
dinating Yiddish studies with training in other Judaica, while 
the activities centering around Columbia University in New 
York helped to integrate Yiddish linguistics with general lin- 
guistics on a broader scale than before. A renewed interest in 
Yiddish studies has also been in evidence in Western Europe, 
especially in western Germany, France, Netherlands, in East- 
ern Europe and in America. 
See also *Yiddish Literature. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: The main works up to 1958 are inventoried 
in Uriel and Beatrice Weinreich, Yiddish Language and Folklore: a Se- 
lective Bibliography for Research, (1959). The most important current 
literature is covered in the annual bibliography issue of the Publica- 
tions of the Modern Language Association (of America). Significant 
recent collections of studies are For Max Weinreich on His 70" birth- 
day (1964); U. Weinreich, et al. (eds.), The Field of Yiddish (1965-68), 
fifth collection, 1993. Periodicals and miscellaneous volumes devoted 
completely or in part, to the study of Yiddish are: yrvo Bleter (since 
1931; first in Vilna, after World War 11 in New York); Yidishe Shprakh 
(since 1941, New York). DICTIONARIES: Y. Mark and J.A. Joffe (eds.), 
Groyser Verterbukh fun der Yidisher Shprakh, 4 vols. (1961-80); N. 
Stutshkov, Oytser fun der Yidisher Shprakh (1950); U. Weinreich, 
Modern English- Yiddish, Yiddish-English Dictionary (1968). LINGUIS- 
TIC GEOGRAPHY: MLL. Herzog, The Yiddish Language in Northern 
Poland (1965), with extensive bibliography; M. Kosover, Arabic Ele- 
ments in Palestinian Yiddish (1966). HisTORY: M. Weinreich, Geshi- 
khte fun der Yidisher Shprakh, 2 vols. (1968); J.A. Fishman, Yiddish in 
America (1965); Birnbaum, in: JJS, 72 (1961), 19-31. YIDDISH AND HE- 
BREW: U. Weinreich, Ha-Ivrit ha-Askhenazit ve-ha-Ivrit she-be-Yidish, 
Behinatan ha-Geografit (1965; first published in Leshonenu, vols. 24 
and 25); H. Blanc, in: U. Weinreich et al. (eds.), The Field of Yiddish, 2 
(1965), 18-20. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Harkavy, Yiddish-English- 
Hebrew Dictionary (1928, reprinted, 1988); M. Aptroot and H. Nath, 
Araynfir in der yidisher shprakh un kultur (2002); J.G. Bratkowsky, Yid- 
dish Linguistics, a Multilingual Bibliography (1988); A. Fishman (ed.), 
Sociology of Yiddish (1980); idem, Never Say Die! A Thousand Years 
of Yiddish in Jewish Life and Letters (1981); J.C. Frakes, Early Yiddish 
Texts (2005); M.I. Goldwasser, “Azhoras Noshim”: a Linguistic Study 
of a Sixteenth Century Yiddish Work (1982); D.-B. Kerler, The Origins 
of Modern Literary Yiddish (1999); Y. Lifshitz and M. Altschuler (eds.), 
Briv fun Yidishe Sovetishe Shreibers (1980); Y. Niborski and B. Vaisbrot, 
Yidish-frantseyzish verterbukh (2002); Y. Niborski and S. Neuberg, 
Verterbukh fun loshn-koydesh shtamike verter in yidish (1997); D.G. 
Roskies, Against the Apocalypse — Responses to Catastrophe in Modern 
Jewish Culture (1984); D. Sadan, A Wort ba-Shteit: Shpaziren tsvishen 
Shprakh un Literatur, 2 vols. (1979); C. Shmeruk, Sifrut yidish, perakim 
letoldotehah (1978); idem, “Can the Cambridge Manuscript Support 
the Spielman Theory in Yiddish Literature?,” in: Studies in Yiddish and 
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INTRODUCTION 


Yiddish is one of a number of languages that Jews have assimi- 
lated into their culture from their foreign environment during 
their long exile (see *Jewish Languages). These languages were 
“Judaized” and, at least initially, served primarily as a means 
of everyday communication. They were regarded as of lower 
status than the ancient and holy language, Hebrew, which en- 
joyed almost exclusive dominance in the realms of religious 
ritual and scholarship. Yiddish, developing and flourishing 
side by side with the Hebrew-Aramaic which continued to 
be the unifying medium of communication among Jews of 
all lands of the dispersion, is unique. While Judezmo (popu- 
larly known as *Ladino), *Judeo-Arabic, *Judeo-Persian, and 
other Jewish languages also developed a linguistic identity, a 
rich folklore, and a variety of literary genres, none can claim 
as copious and diversified a literature as that which flour- 
ished in Yiddish, nor did any of them reach the geographical 
spread of Yiddish, nor equal it in number of speakers. During 
the second half of the 19" century at the latest, all the literary 
genres found in modern European literature had also become 
vehicles of expression in Yiddish. 

A parallel may be drawn between the relationship of 
Latin literature to the vernaculars of medieval Christendom 
in European literature and that of Hebrew to Yiddish in Jew- 
ish culture. The transition of Yiddish from a medium of daily 
communication and a popular literature to a comprehensive 
and highly developed literary and intellectual vehicle of cre- 
ativity was complex. Hebrew, it was formerly thought, was the 
sole medium of reading and writing of the intellectual strata 
of Jewish society until the 19** century. Yiddish, it was said, 
catered only to the masses, answering mainly the spiritual 
needs of the less educated, especially women. Hebrew writ- 
ings expressed the highest aesthetic, intellectual, social, and 
religious ideals of the society; Yiddish literature, it was as- 
sumed, answered the needs of the untutored and of women. 
Yiddish literature until the end of the 18 century, it was for- 
merly thought, consisted either of educational material written 
by intellectuals or popular works by writers from the readers’ 
own social class. This schema ignores the best of both early 
Yiddish (i.e., Old and Middle Yiddish) literature and the flow- 
ering of a sophisticated Yiddish literature in northern Italy 
in the late 15 and 16" centuries. As regards women, there 
is clear evidence that they made up a sizable portion of the 
reading audience of early Yiddish texts; some were also active 
participants in the printing industry, whether as typesetters, 
printers, or authors. 

With the rise of the haskole [*Haskalah] movement at the 
end of the 18 century, modern Yiddish literature gradually 
developed into an independent medium in all modes of intel- 
lectual and artistic expression. By the end of the 18" century, 
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the conventional and standardized Yiddish literary language 
which had attained its most definite form in the 16, or at the 
latest in the early 17° century, had become stereotyped. Spo- 
ken and literary Yiddish differed widely, the latter having been 
maintained almost solely to answer the need for a uniform 
written medium understood by Yiddish speakers of Western 
and Eastern Europe. Literary Yiddish had become an artificial 
language. The end of the 18 and beginning of the 19" centu- 
ries saw the birth of a literary language based on the Yiddish 
dialects of Eastern Europe. At the same time, Yiddish almost 
ceased to be a creative medium in Western Europe, the Has- 
kalah movement and emancipation having encouraged lin- 
guistic assimilation. West European Jewish writers adopted 
European languages as media of expression, a process that af- 
fected East European Jewry much later. 

Extant pre-18'> century manuscripts, printed books, and 
small pamphlets are sadly lacking in many spheres, a natu- 
ral outcome of the persecutions, expulsions and wanderings 
forced upon European Jewry. This dearth is also due to an atti- 
tude to Yiddish, a legacy of previous generations that saw only 
Hebrew as holy and of value. Modern research into early Yid- 
dish literature started shortly before World War 1. The results 
published in the 1920s and 1930s need to be revised because 
of the ideological concepts and methodology then current, 
because of important texts discovered since, and because of 
more recent studies. This state of affairs is no less true regard- 
ing modern Yiddish literature, a field in which relatively little 
scholarly research has been done. The following survey could 
well be reshaped by future findings. 


UNTIL THE END OF THE 18TH CENTURY 


The Bible in Yiddish Literature 

From its beginning Yiddish literature was largely based on 
the Bible and its interpretations, talmudic legends, and mi- 
drashim. For centuries, efforts were made to impart Bible 
knowledge in Yiddish, as evidenced by glosses in margins of 
Hebrew manuscripts (at least from the 12» century), manu- 
script glossaries for individual books of the Bible, and works 
such as Mirkeves haMishne / Seyfer R’ Anshl [Mirkevet ha- 
Mishna - Sefer R’ Anshl, Cracow, 1534], a dictionary and con- 
cordance for the entire Bible, which is the first known Yiddish 
printed book. In some manuscripts traces have been found of 
interlinear translations that simulated the syntax, grammar 
and semantics of the Hebrew original. Complete translations 
of the Pentateuch were published in Constance (1544), Augs- 
burg (1544), and Cremona (1560). Translations were made of 
single books of the Bible, e.g. Psalms (Venice, 1545), and of the 
entire Bible (Amsterdam, 1676-9, 1679). 

This literary creativity in Yiddish continued earlier oral 
efforts by the Jewish settlers of southern Germany who had 
adopted the local vernacular. The traditional oral study of 
the Scriptures in Yiddish among descendants of these Ger- 
man Jews in Israel and in the U.S. is a living assertion of the 
earlier creative process. In modern times, the threads of this 
literary expression were taken up by Sholem Yankev *Abramo- 
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vitsh (Mendele Moykher-Sforim/Mokher Seforim], Y.L. Per- 
ets (*Peretz), Khayim Shoys (Hayyim Schauss], and others, 
in their translations of individual books of the Bible, and by 
*Yehoash [Yehoyesh / Solomon Bloomgarten) in his transla- 
tion of the entire Scriptures. Yehoash’s work is standard among 
secular Jews in the Yiddish-speaking world (latest revised edi- 
tion 1941; online “y1vo” edition at Di Velt fun Yidish website). 
(To grasp the status accorded to this poet until recently in the 
Yiddish world, see the special Yehoash issue of Di Goldene 
Keyt 72 (1971)). The poetic translation of Yitskhok Katsenel- 
son (Itzhak *Katzenelson) in the early 1940s in the Warsaw 
ghetto placed the Bible in the forefront again as a source for 
Yiddish literary inspiration. 

Yiddish scriptural translations closely adhered to the text, 
usually rendering it literally. By drawing on the traditional He- 
brew biblical commentaries, the Yiddish translations gained 
authority. The process of translation was to render into Yid- 
dish each Hebrew word of the original by a parallel Germanic 
component, despite the fact that many of the Hebrew words 
in the text were understood by all Jews and in use in Yiddish. 
For a long time, translators of the Bible followed a definite 
structure and linguistic pattern in consequence of which idi- 
oms, stylistic and linguistic forms no longer used in the spo- 
ken language were preserved in the oral and written study 
of the Bible. The sanctity of the Hebrew original imputed to 
these early translations explains why these archaisms were 
preserved, becoming a main source for stylization in mod- 
ern Yiddish literature. 


EPIc. The 14 century marked the beginning of Yiddish 
rhymed biblical tales. (Christian rhymed versions of the Bible 
are almost all psalters). In the Cambridge University Library 
manuscript T.-s. 10K 22, from the Cairo *Genizah, the stories 
of Abraham, Joseph, and Moses (written ca. 1382) are in verse. 
The epic poem about the binding of Isaac (Akeyde [*Akedah]) 
seems to have been very popular for centuries and has been 
preserved in various manuscripts and printed texts up to the 
186 century. The Book of Esther and the midrashim based on 
it, also in great demand, are known to have been rendered into 
Yiddish in poetical form from the 15** century onward. This 
literary activity reached its zenith in the *Shmuel Bukh (“Book 
of Samuel,” Augsburg, 1544) and *Melokhim Bukh (“Book of 
Kings,’ Augsburg, 1543), biblical epics believed by some to 
have been written in the 15"* century. Later works structur- 
ally imitated these earlier compositions, e.g., Joshua (Man- 
tua, 1562/64), Judges (Mantua, 1564), Isaiah (Cracow, 1586), 
and Daniel (Basel, 1557). The metrical structure common in 
popular German epic poetry (four lines of six stresses with a 
prominent caesura in each line and an aabb rhyme scheme) 
was adopted, sometimes with the acrostic and strophe of the 
Hebrew piyyut (e.g., the rhyme scheme aaaa in the poem on 
the sacrifice of Isaac). The style and structure of these poems 
reflect cotemporal German poetic conventions. 

In these mainly anonymous poetic adaptations, the orig- 
inal Bible story was embellished with talmudic legends and 
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midrashim to augment the narrative element of the tale. The 
poets, possessing as they did profound knowledge of the He- 
brew sources, were faithful to the content and spirit of these 
additions. We can assume that this literary creativity was, inter 
alia, born of the need to produce an offset and possible sub- 
stitute for the alien “fictitious” adventure stories which had 
spread to the Jewish public. Except for some isolated works 
and poetic adaptations, written as late as the 17» century, 
e.g., Kehiles Yankev [Kehilas Yaakov, Fuerth, 1692], this type 
of literary activity ceased. From the end of the 16" century 
it made way for homiletic prose, whose subjects and themes 
were culled from the same sources. 


HOMILETIC PROSE. ‘The Tsenerene (*Zeenah u-Reenah) by R. 
Jacob b. Isaac Ashkenazi of Janow was a very popular work in 
the genre of homiletic prose. A miscellany of tales, homilies, 
midrashim, and exegetical comments woven around a Yiddish 
rendering and paraphrasing of the Pentateuch, the haftoyres 
[haftarot] and the megiles [megilot], the work is written in a 
lively, simple, and flowing style. The commentaries and mi- 
drashim supplementing and expounding the selected bibli- 
cal passages were well known. The work is assumed to have 
appeared first in the 1590s. (The first preserved unicum was 
apparently published at Hanau, 1622, but was preceded by at 
least three editions which have been lost.) Reprinted up to the 
present, it has gone through over 210 editions. Another work 
ascribed to Rabbi Jacob b. Isaac Ashkenazi, Seyfer haMagid 
[Sefer haMagid], popular for generations, is a translation of 
Neviim [Prophets] and Ksuvim [Hagiographa] printed along- 
side the Hebrew text with a paraphrase of Rashi’s commentary. 
Published at the beginning of the 18» century under the title 
Magishey Minkhe [Magishey Minkha] with an edition of the 
Khumesh [Pentateuch] written in the same style, the book be- 
came increasingly popular. It may be assumed that the widely- 
read works of R. Jacob b. Isaac Ashkenazi helped perpetuate 
the archaic style dominating Yiddish literature until the end 
of the 18" century, a style which ignored the developments 
in the spoken tongue, especially the changes that occurred in 
Yiddish in Eastern Europe. The 1786 Lemberg re-edition of the 
Tsenerene systematically repatterned the language to conform 
to modern Eastern Yiddish [Kerler 1999, p. 100]. Though lack- 
ing exegetical and homiletical originality, this prose is faithful 
to the Hebrew-Aramaic sources that the contemporary Jew- 
ish community at large knew well. Its novelty lies mainly in 
the popular style and the new literary forms into which the 
ancient cultural treasures were cast. 


DRAMA. Yiddish biblical drama, adapting Scripture stories 
more freely than any of the other genres, appeared on the Yid- 
dish literary scene at the latest by the 17** century. This late 
date (in comparison to European literatures) may be due to 
the ban imposed by the rabbis on the theater, in force partic- 
ularly in medieval Europe where the Christian Church con- 
trolled drama. The establishment of professional theatrical 
companies and troupes in Germany in the 17* century led to 
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the secularization of the theater and to the relaxation of the 
ban, thus making way for the Yiddish drama. The latter con- 
fined itself, however, to biblical subjects: Akheshveresh Shpil 
(“Ahasuerus Play,’ earliest ms. 1697, printed text Frankfurt am 
Main, 1708); Mekhires Yoysef (“Selling of Joseph,’ Frankfurt 
am Main, before 1711); Dovid un Golyes (“David and Goliath,” 
Hanau, 1717); and Moyshe Rabeynu Bashraybung (“Moses Our 
Teacher Description,’ mid-18" century). 

Yiddish biblical drama shows clear influences of the non- 
Jewish theaters of the time, mainly in the setting and in the in- 
troduction of comic characters. Although non-Jewish plays on 
the same themes may have served as models and sources for 
Yiddish drama, all elements or motifs that were incompatible 
with the Jewish outlook were replaced by material culled from 
midrashim which added rich dialogue to the original bibli- 
cal story. The midrash thus was a vital literary source whose 
wealth of subjects, themes, and actual language lent a note of 
originality to the development of the biblical themes in the 
dramas. Generally presented at Purim when prohibitions and 
bans were relaxed, these plays fit the festive mood of the hol- 
iday. The oral tradition of the Purim shpiln (“Purim plays”), 
also including dramatic works on other biblical themes, bears 
clear traces of these early 17" and 18" century Yiddish dra- 
mas. The tradition was alive in Eastern Europe up to World 
War II, and in the isolated instance of the Bobover hasidim 
is still alive today. 


Liturgy 

The canon of Jewish liturgy had become fixed before Yiddish 
literature developed, and this may be the reason there was 
little original prayer and religious lyrical writing in Yiddish. 
The earliest Yiddish verse (preserved in the Worms makhzer 
[Makhzor, high-holiday prayer book, 1272] reads: “gut tak im 
betag shevayr dis makhzor in bes hakneses trag” (“May the 
person who carries this holiday prayer book to the synagogue 
be blessed”). This benediction, found only in this source, was 
merely an embellishment and did not form part of the stan- 
dard liturgy. Most of the liturgical activity was in translation. 
From the 15‘" century onward, Yiddish translations of indi- 
vidual prayers and of entire prayer books were well known 
and current in the Jewish community; the first printed Yid- 
dish prayer book (Ichenhausen, 1544) contains prayers for 
the entire year. However, the main function of translations 
of prayers into Yiddish was to aid understanding of the He- 
brew-Aramaic texts; according to tradition, they alone were 
acceptable for devotional service. 

In Yiddish, however, there were spheres in which to ex- 
press religious feelings and devotion. The tkhine, a non-stan- 
dard prayer of individual and private supplication adapted for 
various purposes, is outside the body of the liturgical canon. 
Mainly considered prayers for women, tkhines are often attrib- 
uted to women authors. Written mainly in prose, these sup- 
plications are characterized by simplicity and emotionality. 
They are found as early as the 16" century in printed Yiddish 
texts, sometimes in prayer books with Yiddish translations. 
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They were widely published in small books and in special col- 
lections that are still printed today. 

Yiddish religious poetry also found an outlet in those 
ceremonies which did not yet have a set of fixed rules and 
customs governing them, mostly ceremonies conducted spe- 
cifically in the home (Sabbath and festival meals, the Passover 
seder, weddings and circumcisions). By the 15‘ century, not 
only were popular Hebrew piyyutim and hymns translated into 
Yiddish, but Yiddish poems were specifically composed for 
such celebrations and festivities. Bilingualism characterized 
this poetry: some of the poems were written both in Hebrew 
and in Yiddish so that the entire company might fully partici- 
pate. Contrary to the Hebrew text, which in accordance with 
the tradition of the Hebrew piyyut, was studded with learned 
quotations, the Yiddish text was characterized by poetic sim- 
plicity and vivid descriptions directly reflecting the times and 
mores. Structurally, this Yiddish poetry is marked by a sym- 
biosis of two strophic forms drawn from two separate liter- 
ary sources: the strophe of the Hebrew piyyut, adapted to the 
linguistic peculiarities of Yiddish, and the German strophe, 
particularly that of the folk song. The Yiddish poems were of- 
ten written and adapted to German folk melodies popular 
among Jews (e.g., a Hebrew and Yiddish song in honor of the 
Sabbath sung to the melody of the German Herzog Ernst, as 
early as the middle of the 15» century). This poetry was also 
a vehicle for various types of parodies that were especially 
popular at Purim. 


Ethical Literature 

This wealth of Yiddish literary activity developed directly and 
naturally out of an established and organized Jewish society 
whose way of life was in no small measure influenced by a di- 
dactic literature consisting of books of customs (mineg (min- 
hog)), and ethical conduct (muser (musor)). The Yiddish lit- 
erature on traditional conduct mainly instructed the Jewish 
community in how to behave during synagogal worship and 
at domestic festivities and religious ceremonies. Custom books 
in Yiddish are found in early manuscripts which, with the dis- 
semination of the art of printing, were frequently reprinted, 
with only minor changes, up to the end of the 18 century. 
In his Early Yiddish Texts (text no. 31), J.C. Frakes edits an ex- 
cerpt from a north Italian manuscript of a book of customs 
(Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, ms. hébr. 586, fos. 117r-118r; 
dated 1503). The first printed Yiddish comprehensive guide to 
customs appeared at Mantua in 1590. 

Ethical writings were one of the most important genres 
in early Yiddish insofar as numbers of exemplars actually 
read. In a simple and clear style easily understood by the av- 
erage person, they taught ideal religious and social behavior 
for the individual and society as a whole. This literature de- 
nounced (often excessively) any conduct which deviated from 
the standards of the authors. The ethical writings, also based 
on accepted Hebrew sources, were to a large extent transla- 
tions of Hebrew ethical literature, e.g., Seyfer Mides (“Book of 
Qualities” [Sefer Midot], Isny, 1542), the first comprehensive 
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printed Yiddish ethical work translated and published before 
the Hebrew text Orkhes Tsadikim (“Way of the Just,” Prague 
1581). [See L. Prager & B.S. Hill, “Yiddish Mss. in the British 
Library, in: The British Library Journal, 21/1 (Spring 1995), 
86-8 and footnote 39; see also EJ 12: 1458-60]. Lev Tov (“Good 
Heart,’ Prague, 1620) and Simkhes HaNefesh (“Joy of the Soul” 
[Simkhas HaNefesh], first part Frankfurt, 1707; second part, 
containing a collection of poems and hymns including the 
music, Fuerth, 1727) were two original Yiddish ethical works, 
well known in Jewish society and often reprinted. 

The many parables and exemplary tales included in eth- 
ical writings established a close link between this literature 
and the *exemplum and *hagiography. Traces of the first writ- 
ten Yiddish exempla and hagiographies, the origin of which 
was undoubtedly in homily and oral literary traditions, e.g., 
folklore, are contained in a number of tales found in scat- 
tered manuscripts and small books (most of which are lost) 
appearing in Venice in the middle of the 16 century. The 
story titles point to the decisive influence that the Hebrew 
legend had on this literature. The *Mayse Bukh (“Story Book” 
[Maaseh Book]), which was first published in Basel in 1602, is 
a comprehensive compilation of 257 stories based largely on 
talmudic and midrashic tales, though some are culled from 
other sources. Direct influences of the novella and the folktale, 
genres current in contemporaneous non-Jewish European lit- 
erature, can be detected in many of the narratives; others are 
hagiographical accounts about Khsidey Ashkenaz [Khasidey 
Ashkenaz] with the obvious time gap between contemporane- 
ous life and historical and legendary memories. These hagio- 
graphical tales are also comprised in the Mayse Nisim (“Mir- 
acle Tales” [Maaseh Nissim], Amsterdam, 1696) and are found 
in anumber of small works in which local legends, whose pro- 
tagonists are prominent historical figures, are developed. The 
principal purpose of exemplum and hagiographical literature 
was didactic and it formed the mainstream of Yiddish narra- 
tive prose up to the end of the 18" century. 

The Mayse Bukh also testifies to Yiddish fable literature, 
although the first extant works in that genre are found in the 
much earlier Cambridge Genizah manuscript of 1382. The fa- 
bles are free translations into Yiddish from fables of the time 
known originally in Hebrew, often with a modified moral. The 
*Ki Bukh (“Book of Cows’) is the first Yiddish collection of 
fables (the first edition apparently at Verona, 1595; a slightly 
revised reprint appeared at Frankfurt, 1697, under the name 
Moses Wallich). Eli Katz in his splendid critical edition indi- 
cates that “What distinguishes the tone” of the latter from its 
sources or possible influences “is its hominess”: the stork in 
the first fable prepares kreplekh; the crow in the second fable 
blesses the new moon. A translation of the Hebrew Mishlei 
Shualim (“Fox Tales”) appeared at Freiburg in 1583. 

Although virtually all Yiddish authors prior to the sec- 
ond decade of the 20'* century commanded both Hebrew 
and Yiddish to some degree, and though there are numerous 
Hebrew works printed with their translations in Yiddish, the 
intimate relationship between the two languages is best seen 
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in the too little understood organically dual Hebrew and Yid- 
dish poem such as the early 17" debate poem, a distinct kind 
of muser writing, Seyfer Mase u-Merive [Sefer Masso u-Me- 
rivo] (“Essays and Disputations,” 1627) by R. Aleksander ben 
Isaac Pfaffenhofen. This rhymed bilingual poem contains an 
intricately developed disputation between poverty and rich- 
ness in rhymed Hebrew and Yiddish parallel texts. Evidence 
points to the author’s intention to publish, but it was not un- 
til 1985 that the rare Bodleian manuscript was “redeemed” in 
a scrupulously edited edition by Chava Turniansky. Bilingual 
Hebrew/Yiddish poems date from the 14' to the 18" centu- 
ries in genres such as wedding song, Sabbath hymn, debate 
poem, and ethics poem. 


“Historical” Songs and Writings 

Up to the end of the 18" century, current historical events and 
contemporary Jewish life found expression mainly in long 
narrative poems called lider, which were put to music. This 
type of poem resembles the popular German historische Lie- 
der (long poetic narratives on current events). Megiles Vints 
(“Vinz Scroll? a bilingual poetic work in Hebrew and in Yid- 
dish) by Elkhonen Heln is one of the earliest extant poems of 
this type. It describes the sufferings of the Jews of Frankfurt 
am Main during the Fettmilch riots (1612), how Fettmilch 
and his rabble forced them to leave the city, and their even- 
tual return. The 40 or so extant historical lider (from the be- 
ginning of the 17** to the end of the 18» century) - some of 
them bilingual with parallel Hebrew texts - are remnants of a 
poetry very popular in its time. The variety of topical subjects 
that found expression in this verse published in small cheap 
pamphlets close to the time of the events they describe point 
to its functional merit both as public commentary and news. 
The poems describe expulsions, blood libels, massacres, and 
natural calamities in the life of Ashkenazi Jewry from Vilna in 
the north to Ofen in the south, from the Ukraine in the east 
to Holland in the west. 

The authors often showed a highly developed histori- 
cal sense. A vehicle of communication on current historical 
events, these lider were at the same time emotionally charged, 
a reaction to contemporary non-Jewish literature of the same 
kind which described the same events in the form of anti-Jew- 
ish accusations. Elements of the ancient kina (“lamentation”) 
and the Hebrew piyyut (“liturgical hymn”) can be clearly dis- 
cerned, as well as stylistic and structural forms adopted from 
German poetry of the genre. The poetry also contains balladic 
elements and is occasionally interspersed with lyrical digres- 
sions. As far as can be ascertained from the extant poetry, the 
writers seem to come from the lower echelons of Jewish lead- 
ership, and the events related were thus seen and expressed in 
the light of norms found in popular ethical literature. Most 
of this poetry has little literary merit, but measured against 
the background of Yiddish literature of the 17" and 18" cen- 
turies, its value is to be found in its originality and its ability 
to depict vividly the historical present - at that time hardly 
expressed in any other literary genre. The art, though slightly 
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modified, was alive in Eastern Europe up to World War 11. Its 
final remnants, preserved by survivors of the Nazi concentra- 
tion camps and the ghettos, were gleaned from the last trans- 
mitters of this oral tradition of the “historical” lid. 

Also very popular in Yiddish were historical writings, a 
literature almost entirely translated from Hebrew. Sheeris Yis- 
roel (Amsterdam, 1743), an original work by Menakhem Man 
*Amelander, was one of the few exceptions. It was written as 
a sequel to the Yiddish translation of *Josippon (first printed 
in Yiddish in Zurich in 1546, and thereafter in numerous edi- 
tions). Included in this literature somewhat arbitrarily since it 
fits neatly into no one genre is an untitled and quite extraor- 
dinary work that is conventionally (although inaccurately) 
referred to as the Zikhroynes (“Memoirs”) of Glikl bas Leyb 
(since 1898 conventionally known as Glikl Hamil or *Glueckel 
of Hameln, 1645-1719). A widow with many children, Glikl 
by force of character and sagacity overcomes the many diffi- 
culties that she encounters in her long life. Hers is a timeless 
work of ethics and moral edification which - almost inciden- 
tally - also vividly describes the writer's life and illuminates 
the Jewish and general society in which she lived. 


Transcriptions of German Works 

Jewish authors and readers were familiar with certain types 
of German literature as evidenced by linguistic and stylistic 
conventions and structural patterns and forms found in poeti- 
cal adaptations of biblical tales and other types of Yiddish po- 
etry taken from German verse. Thus German popular literary 
works were well known and understood among Jews in Ger- 
man-speaking countries, despite the fact that their language 
was not exactly identical with that of their environment. Until 
the beginning of the Haskalah (middle of the 18 century) this 
literature was transmitted mainly orally or by transcription 
of the works into the Hebrew alphabet. While the majority of 
Jews were able to read and write Hebrew, they were not able 
to read the Roman alphabet (galkhes), especially those circles 
that were most attracted to secular German literature. 

The art of transcription into the Hebrew alphabet thus 
became prominent in Yiddish literature. Traces of the many 
German works transcribed can be found in manuscripts from 
the 14» century onward (Dukus Horant / “Duke Horant” in the 
Cambridge Genizah manuscript of 1382) and in printed works 
until the 18? century. German works that reached the Jew- 
ish reader were generally restricted to those popular with the 
German lower classes. Among these there was a popular folk 
literature, especially the folk song, which is extant in modified 
form and preserved even in collections of East European Jewry 
(compiled and written down from the oral tradition from the 
end of the 19» century). The early transcribed literature in- 
cludes fantastic adventure tales which in many cases may be 
seen as folk literature and, from the end of the 16" century, a 
popular genre known in German literature as the Volksbuch 
(“chapbook”). Some of the transcriptions come from a written 
source while others were drawn from oral tradition. Slanders 
against Jews were excised from most of these works, the Jew- 
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ish transcriber usually trying to expunge anything that was 
liable to offend the Jewish reader. Occasionally, however, ac- 
cusations against Jews and other derogatory remarks are left 
in the transcribed version. 

Transcriptions into the Hebrew alphabet adhered to cer- 
tain methods that can be roughly reduced to the following: 
(1) excision of Christian religious references; (2) use of oppro- 
brious expressions common among Jews for Christian terms 
and objects (such as tifle [contemptuous term for “church”] 
instead of kirche [“church”] in Dukas Horant); (3) use of neu- 
tral expressions for religious terms (e.g., “glaykh bay den 
tor” instead of “in di kirkhn” in Sheyne Magelone (“Beauti- 
ful Magelone,” Fuerth, 1714); (4) the Judaization of Christian 
terms (shul [“synagogue”] instead of kirkhe in Zibn Vayzn 
Maynster Bikhl (“Book of the Seven Wise Masters,” Basel, 
1602). One method was not necessarily used consistently in 
any one transcription, nor was one method prevalent at a 
given period. In most works, the transcriber applied all the 
possibilities mentioned, while in others, not even the Chris- 
tian terms were deleted. 

A number of these works transcribed from writings 
whose roots were in the German environment presented lit- 
erary problems beyond that of transcription and the changes 
made to Christian references. Such a work is the Yiddish Ki- 
nig Artis Houf (“King Arthur’s Court,’ earliest manuscript 
from the 15-16" century), whose sources are not known and 
which was later (17' century) adapted in ottava rima, imitat- 
ing Elye Bokher’s [Elijah Bahur *Levita’s] poetic adaptations 
from Italian (see below). 


“Secular” Yiddish Literature in Italy 
The growth rate of an original “secular” literature in Yiddish 
may possibly have been slowed by the great ease with which 
Jews were conversant in German literature. Thus the end of 
the 156 century and the 16" century were a flourishing period 
in Yiddish literature among the Jews of northern Italy. These 
Ashkenazi immigrants cut off from the German environment 
retained Yiddish as a living tongue at least until the late 16" 
century. The outstanding creative mark of the period is the 
original “secular” Yiddish literature to which it gave birth. 
Many Yiddish works in manuscript were produced and a va- 
riety of Yiddish books was published in such cities as Venice, 
Cremona, Mantua, and Verona. Though rooted in non-Jew- 
ish sources, the Yiddish writings were not transcriptions but 
original works whose vitality survives to the present day. 
One of the major Jewish writers of the time in Italy was 
Elye Bokher [Elijah Bahur Levita] who, until the end of the 18 
century, was the central figure in Yiddish literature. A Hebrew 
scholar in the fields of grammar, linguistics, and Bible, and a 
friend and teacher of Christian humanists, he was a man of 
comprehensive and deep knowledge in a number of intellec- 
tual and cultural spheres. He was a versatile poet, sensitive to 
poetic form with which he experimented freely. Undoubtedly, 
not all of his Yiddish works have survived. Among his extant 
writings is his translation of the Book of Psalms (first printed 
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in Venice in 1545), two poetic pasquinades, and the romance 
Bovo d’Antona (“Bovo of Antona,” written in 1507, first printed 
at Isny, 1541, and known as the *Bove Bukh in later editions). 
Either Elye Bokher or a disciple of his composed Pariz un 
Viene (“Pariz and Viene,” Sabbioneta, 1555/6; first extant ed. 
Verona, 1594). Only recently has a complete copy of the text 
been discovered (Verona, Biblioteca del Seminario Vescovile, 
Fonds Venturi, no. 192) which has clarified much concerning 
both the period and the genre (see the exemplary edition by 
Ch. Shmeruk in collaboration with E. Timm [1996]). Adapta- 
tions from popular Italian stories, these romances point to the 
authors’ complete freedom in the treatment of their material, 
made possible by the rendition into a language alien to the 
sources and by adaptation of the content for the Jewish reader. 
This literary freedom was, however, limited for the transcriber 
of German writings and for the translator (including Elye 
Bokher) of the sacred or semi-sacred Hebrew sources. 

Elye Bokher reduced the Bovo d’Antona narrative from 
the 1,400 stanzas of the Italian source to 650 stanzas in the Yid- 
dish, eliminating some of the erotic elements and including his 
own original additions - sometimes in a lyrical, sometimes in 
a delicately humorous vein. He also Judaized his characters at 
times, as transcribers from Roman into Hebrew script had oc- 
casionally done before him. While in the works of the latter, 
the Judaized material — whether situation or character — was 
sporadic, random, and out of context, Elye Bokher exploited 
the technique to create comic effects that formed a natural and 
integral part of the whole. His readers did not find it strange 
that medieval knights and kings good-humoredly observed 
Jewish customs and manners. 

While the two works, which imitate the style and form 
of the sources, were written in ottava rima, the author felt that 
Yiddish was not easily adaptable to the Italian models. In the 
process of adapting the Bovo dAntona, he developed an orig- 
inal stanza whose rhyme scheme was that of the ottava rima 
(abababcc) and which had alternate masculine and feminine 
rhymes. In this stanza, by skillfully integrating the natural ac- 
centuation of the Yiddish language and the syllabic principle 
governing the Italian language, he invented an exact iambic 
meter (in which the Pariz un Viene was also later composed), 
anticipating similar developments in other European litera- 
tures. Elye Bokher’s poetic language is vivid and rich, and his 
rhymes are varied, partly because he included rhyme schemes 
from German, Hebrew, and Italian. Yiddish rhyme, usually 
based on a single component of the language, thus broke with 
the traditional conventions. 

Despite the popularity of the Bove Bukh (known in cor- 
rupted texts in Eastern Europe up to the 19'* century), Elye 
Bokher’s Yiddish literary efforts did not substantially influ- 
ence the development of Yiddish literature. This has been at- 
tributed to the decline of Yiddish in Italy at the beginning of 
the 17" century and to the cultural environment of the other 
European Ashkenazi communities which, until the begin- 
ning of the 19 century, was not receptive to a poet of Elye 
Bokher’s caliber. 
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Until World War 1 

Two Haskalah comedies written in the 1790s by Isaac Eu- 
chel and Aaron Wolfsohn mark the end of Yiddish literature 
in Western Europe. While in the 19'* and 20" centuries par- 
odies of German literature were written in Western Yiddish 
(generally transcribed into the Roman alphabet), they are 
marginal phenomena among Jews who, as readers and writ- 
ers, had become integrated into German culture. The groups 
of Yiddish writers in Berlin and Vienna after World War 1 are 
branches of the Yiddish literature that developed in Eastern 
Europe. 

The desire to eliminate the popular Yiddish Purim shpil, 
stemming from an open disdain for the “corrupt” language, 
Yiddish, was one of the reasons that prompted the writing of 
the two aforementioned comedies. In the plays only the un- 
desirable characters speak Yiddish, while the laudable char- 
acters speak, or at least try to speak, a “proper” language, i.e., 
“pure” German. It is doubtful whether the educational aims 
of Euchel or Wolfsohn achieved anything with regard to the 
language problem. These comedies were, in fact, a manifes- 
tation of the assimilative tendencies which were crystallizing 
at the time — irrespective of the desires of these authors - and 
which ultimately brought about the extinction of Yiddish lit- 
erature in Western Europe. The society denied the very right 
of the language to exist and used it only for jokes - and even 
then only so long as there were Jews who could understand 
the puns and were still familiar with the environment from 
which they were becoming progressively estranged. 

There was a symbolic and highly significant difference 
in principle between the comedies written in Germany and 
those of the East European Haskalah, written in Yiddish, even 
though the latter may have been written under the influence of 
the former, and both had similar aims. This type of comedy be- 
came one of the accepted genres in modern Yiddish literature 
in the 19» century. From the anonymous comedy Die Genarte 
Velt (“The Deluded World,” 18162), the comedies of Shloyme 
Etinger [S. *Ettinger] and Yisroel Aksnfeld [I. *Axenfeld], to 
the plays of Sholem Yankev *Abramovitsh [Mendele Moykher- 
Sforim/Mokher Seforim] and Avrom Goldfadn [A. *Gold- 
faden], this type of drama not only fulfilled the authors’ aims 
of disseminating the ideas of the Haskalah and modernizing 
Jewish society in Eastern Europe, but also facilitated (though 
not always deliberately or consciously) the transition of Yid- 
dish literature from a folk literature to a modern one. 


HASKOLE (HASKALAH). Although the maskilim (“enlighten- 
ers”) in Eastern Europe disapproved of Yiddish in principle 
and used it only as a medium for the dissemination of their 
ideas among the masses who understood no other language, 
their use of the language came to serve as the basis for the 
development of a modern literature. An important, perhaps 
decisive, factor was the realization that the character and ex- 
pressive power of the language were compatible with the en- 
vironment. Yiddish was an effective tool for Haskalah writers 
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who were unable to express themselves with the same ease and 
effectiveness in Hebrew, although in principle that language 
remained the ideal. 

This response, often unconscious, to the possibilities of 
Yiddish may clearly be seen in the writings of Mend] Lefin 
[Mendel *Levin (Lefin)], Yoysef *Perl (beginning of the 19 
century), and in later authors (up to the beginning of the 20 
century) who wrote in Hebrew and Yiddish. Until the second 
half of the 19» century, no Jewish writers used the non-Jewish 
languages current in Eastern Europe, and until World War 1, 
only a fairly narrow stratum of the Jewish intelligentsia had a 
thorough command of these languages. 

The literature written in East European Yiddish - from 
the period of the Haskalah comedies to that of the wide geo- 
graphical expansion of Yiddish literature in the late-19' and 
the 20" centuries, both in the countries where it took shape 
and in those lands to which the emigrants brought it - has 
been an arena fraught with tensions and metamorphoses. The 
turbulence endemic to Yiddish literature stems from a variety 
of sources: consciousness of the social and national purpose 
of Yiddish literature in describing the fundamental internal 
changes in Jewish society since the beginning of the 19" cen- 
tury; resistance to hostile external forces; the attitude to the 
Yiddish language itself, and to Jewish culture as a whole, es- 
pecially to Hebrew and Hebrew literature; and its relationship 
to modern trends in Western literatures. All these elements 
constituted the background and motivating force for the rapid 
development of Yiddish literature. 

From its inception, Yiddish literature in Eastern Europe 
saw the clash between Hasidism and Haskalah, one that as- 
sumed various forms in the course of time and continues to 
this day. Hasidism represents a mystical, romantic approach 
to life, while the Haskalah in all its variations is fundamentally 
rationalist and in its literary expression “realistic” 


HASIDISM. Hasidism from the 18** century tried to renew 
Jewish religious and social life on a mystical and emotional 
basis and created a literature of its own in Yiddish. In compar- 
ison with Hebrew hasidic literature, Yiddish hasidic literature 
is limited in scope and in its forms of expression. However, 
it is of immense importance as a direct source for all genres 
of modern Yiddish literature. The latter was nourished by its 
spirit, its outlook, and its characteristic narrative themes. 
Hasidism produced two basic types of stories: (1) Hagi- 
ographies that glorified the founders and leaders of Hasidism 
by describing their marvelous deeds. The first important col- 
lection of this type, Shivkhey haBesht (“The Praises of the Baal 
Shem Tov,’ 1815), is derived from oral traditions in Yiddish 
which were first collected and committed to writing in He- 
brew. Immediately translated into Yiddish in three indepen- 
dent versions, the work started a chain of hagiographical oral 
and written literature which influenced Yiddish prose and po- 
etry until the period of the Holocaust. (Yitskhok Katsenelson’s 
poem on the rabbi of Radzyn, written in the Warsaw Ghetto in 
1942/43, was based on authentic stories of this kind current at 
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the time in the ghettos of Poland.) (2) Religious, mystic stories 
of which the tales of R. *Nahman of Bratslav are among the 
most remarkable in all of Yiddish literature. Composed be- 
tween 1806 and 1809, these tales appeared in a bilingual ver- 
sion (Yiddish with a Hebrew translation) in 1815. They are an 
original manifestation of religious mysticism in the garb of 
symbolist fiction and are the only works of their kind in Yid- 
dish literature. Some of the themes are drawn from folk lit- 
erature and anticipate important motifs of modernism which 
later appeared in Yiddish literature: the dichotomy in the soul 
of modern man between simple and unquestioning faith on 
the one hand, and rationalism and rationalization of life on the 
other. Within the hasidic movement itself, the narrative genre 
of the school of R. Nahman had no successor. However, with 
the advent of modern symbolist trends in Yiddish literature 
in the late 1890s, his tales were a source for the works of Y.L. 
Perets, D. *Ignatoff, Der *Nister, and others. 


STRUGGLE BETWEEN HASKALAH AND HASIDISM. The 
struggle against Hasidism and its literature - and, in a large 
measure, against its Yiddish narrative literature - was one 
of the main objects of Yiddish Haskalah writings in Eastern 
Europe. The anti-hasidic motif is a characteristic feature of 
satirical Haskalah literature (Yisroel Aksnfeld, Y.Y. Linetski 
[I.J. *Linetzky], and others) which included both parodies 
and deliberately confusing versions founded on hasidic lit- 
erature itself (Y. Perl). For a fairly long period, the aggressive 
bias and open didacticism of the mainstream of Haskalah 
Yiddish literature limited its artistic possibilities for satire on 
the one hand and artificial pathos on the other. These works 
included, it is true, the poetical and dramatic writings of Sh. 
Etinger, in which the tendentious aims of the Haskalah were 
not particularly virulent, as well as the numerous stories of 
Ayzik-Meyer Dik [Isaac Meyer *Dick], which are a connect- 
ing link between the traditional didactic and ethical tales and 
the trends of the Haskalah. The real turning point, however, 
in the one-sided outlook of the Haskalah came in the works 
of Sh.Y. Abramovitsh. 


SHOLEM YANKEV ABRAMOVITSH (MENDELE MOYKER- 
SFORIM). Abramovitsh’s great talent and artistic power en- 
abled him to rise above his original declared motives as an 
adherent of the Haskalah. Despite the pungent satirical el- 
ements which are especially apparent in his early works, he 
drew a complex and unbiased picture of a way of life and a 
gallery of characters of which he had previously disapproved. 
He was perhaps the first Yiddish Haskalah writer who ceased 
to attack Hasidism, and to describe the movement and its 
problems in his work. The Haskalah, in its beginnings and its 
later simplistic forms, concentrated on the internal struggle 
within Jewish society. The struggle was rooted in the naive 
expectation that the authorities in each country would sup- 
port its aim of breaking down the barriers between the Jew 
and his environment in return for their readiness to give up 
specific Jewish characteristics. Abramovitsh marks a change 
in this attitude. 
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The allegorical Di Klyatshe (“The Nag,” 1870) forms a 
turning point in Abramovitsh’s writings. He was disappointed 
in his expectations of external support, as well as profoundly 
conscious of the uniqueness of the Jews, which he believed 
should be sustained. His view found expression in an ac- 
tive and comprehensive criticism of failings in Jewish soci- 
ety, which he already at that stage regarded as the outcome of 
conditions forced upon the Jews because of their status within 
a hostile Christian society. This attitude is one of the most 
characteristic elements of his later work and the reason why 
he rewrote earlier stories after the 1870s. He wanted to bal- 
ance the grotesque, which was derived from the earlier satiri- 
cal themes, with pathos and emotionalism. Despite the satire 
and the grotesque, his work is an unrivaled realistic reflection 
of a stable Jewish way of life which disintegrated with bewil- 
dering rapidity and whose very existence became problematic 
for his successors. His language and style were forged out of 
varied literary traditions and based on a combination of two 
basic dialects of the spoken language, northern and southern. 
They thus form a uniform literary language and are a turning 
point in Yiddish literature, one that led ultimately to mod- 
ernization and integration with general literary trends. That 
change occurred in Abramovitsh’s later years, and he neither 
participated in nor encouraged it. 

The same factors that led to the change in his outlook 
and manner of writing also brought new trends of thought to 
the fore in East European Jewry, and, at the same time, new 
trends and elements in its literature. These can be seen in the 
poetry of Sh.*Frug, who moved from Russian to Yiddish. He 
introduced into Yiddish poetry both modern lyricism in na- 
ture poetry and an individual character. A poet of strong na- 
tional feelings, he gave expression to modern national trends, 
Zionism, and the beginning of the labor movement. Toward 
the end of the 19" century, these became the main foci of activ- 
ity among the intelligentsia within Jewish society and sparked 
its modern literature in Hebrew and Yiddish. 


THE LABOR MOVEMENT. While modern Hebrew litera- 
ture developed in the wake of Zionism, which was its prin- 
cipal spiritual mainstay, the ideological affinities of Yiddish 
literature were more complex. The founders and leaders 
of the Jewish labor movement, most of whom came from 
the intelligentsia, had adopted the co-territorial language. 
They soon realized the need to conduct their propaganda 
in Yiddish in order to disseminate their views more effectively. 
Before long, however, Yiddish became for the labor move- 
ment not merely an instrument but a cultural asset of national 
and intrinsic value, especially in its non-Zionist sections. 
Yiddish and its literature thus received from the labor move- 
ment an ideological background giving wide and dynamic 
public support which it had previously lacked, despite its 
development in Abramovitsh’s time and sporadic declara- 
tions in its favor from the beginning of the 19 century (Y.Sh. 
Bik and Y.M. *Lifshits) which had been of scant practical 
value. 
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The adherence of the Jewish masses to the labor move- 
ment and its propaganda methods at the time, created a new 
trend in Yiddish literature which closely bound education with 
revolutionary propaganda. The writers of this trend expressed 
and emphasized the sufferings of the Jewish worker, both as 
worker and Jew, and summoned him to struggle against his 
exploiters within and without and to sacrifice himself for so- 
cial, political, and national liberation. The Yiddish poetry 
of previous periods, which rarely succeeded in rising above 
the level of popular entertaining verse (e.g., Binyomin-Zeev 
Eyrenkrants [Benjamin (Wolf) *Ehrenkranz], M. *Gordon, 
Elyokum Tsunzer [E. *Tsunser] and to some extent, Avrom 
Goldfadn and Y. *Gordin) was now supplemented by a new 
poetry. Though still primitive in expression and limited in its 
imagery and symbolism - which were borrowed and adapted 
to the phraseology of the labor movement - it was inspired by 
a powerful faith and inner fervor. The most successful of this 
poetry was written in the U.S. as early as the 1890s by Moris 
Vintshevski [M. *Vinchevsky], Moris Roznfeld [M. *Rosen- 
feld], D. Edelshtat, and Y. *Bovshover; it also reached the labor 
movement in Eastern Europe and served it well. 

While in the U.S. Yiddish poetry was largely dominated 
by social considerations and what remained of popular en- 
tertaining verse, the main feature of Yiddish prose was the 
straightforward description of the life of the immigrants, min- 
gled with sentimental nostalgia for the lands of their origin 
(e.g., Z. *Libin). In theater, the struggle continued between the 
music hall and the beginnings of artistic drama (e.g., Y. *Gor- 
din and L. *Kobrin). In Eastern Europe, on the other hand, the 
position was already more complex during the 1890s, which, 
up to World War 1, was dominated by the ramified and highly 
influential work of Sholem-Aleykhem (*Sholem-Aleichem) 
and Y.L. Perets, who are rightly regarded, with Abramovitsh, 
as the classic authors of Yiddish literature. 

Both Sholem-Aleykhem and Perets went through the 
growing pains of the Haskalah, but for both it was a passing 
phase at the beginning of their literary careers. Both of them - 
particularly Perets - sympathized with the rise of the Jewish 
labor movement while responding to the problems raised by 
other Jewish national movements. The distinctive feature of 
both authors, however, was their success in resisting the re- 
straint of ideological trends that might have fettered their ar- 
tistic freedom. Although both were involved with the suffer- 
ings and problems of their generation, each in his own way 
refused to surrender to the conventions, or to the demands 
and criticisms of politicians and critics who wanted to restrict 
the function of Yiddish literature to that of an instrument for 
education and the realization of social and political ends. 


SHOLEM-ALEYKHEM. Although Sholem-Aleykhem (*Sha- 
lom Aleichem) was successful both in the novel and in drama, 
his great and unique talent was manifested mainly in the 
direct narratives of his various heroes: the monologues of 
Tevye der Milkhiker (“Tevye the Dairyman”), the letters of 
Menakhem-Mend, the stories in the first person of Motl 
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mentary on the Tosefta before his death. His grandson was 
Eduard Ezekiel *Baneth. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Stein (ed.), Magyar rabbik, 4 (1908), 36, 
74; D. Feuchtwang, in: Festschrift Adolf Schwarz (1917), 539-56. 
[Jeno Zsoldos] 


BANIAS, ruined city at the foot of Mount Hermon on the 
Hermon Brook, one of the sources of the River Jordan. The 
brook drains an area of about 60 sq. mi. (150 sq. km.), run- 
ning swiftly for 2 miles (3.5 km.) and then dropping 600 ft. 
(190 m.). After another 5.5 miles (9 km.) it joins the Dan River 
and runs into the Jordan. The brook contains water all year 
round, with an annual total of 125 million cu. m. The city was 
called by the Jews *Dan or Mivzar Dan (“the Fort of Dan’; a 
suggested identification with the biblical Beth-Rehob is uncer- 
tain). It stood over a cliff with a grotto dedicated to the Greek 
god Pan and the nymphs, and hence was named Paneas (Ba- 
nias being an Arabic corruption). In 198 B.c.£., Antiochus 111 
conquered Palestine from the Ptolemies by his victory near 
this place. Later the city belonged to the Itureans, from whom 
it was transferred by Augustus to Herod who named it Cae- 
sarea in honor of Augustus and to whom he erected a temple 
there. Philip the Tetrarch (*Herod Philip), Herod’s son, devel- 
oped the city, resided there, and struck coins with images of 
its buildings. It was generally known as Caesarea Philippi (“of 
Philip”) to distinguish it from the better-known Caesarea-by- 
the-Sea. As such it is mentioned in the New Testament (Matt. 
16:13; Mark 8:27) in connection with Jesus’ visit to the area. In 
61C.£. *Agrippa 11 renamed it Neronias in honor of the em- 
peror Nero, but it kept this name only until 68. In 70 *Titus 
held games there to celebrate his victory and many Jewish 
captives were put to death. In the Talmud, Caesarea is called 
Keissariyyon or Little Caesarea; the Mishnah also mentions 
the cave of Pamias referring to the same place. Caesarea’s ter- 
ritory extended as far as Hadar and the Phiale Lake; the Huleh 
Valley also belonged to it. A statue of Hadrian which stood 
there was regarded by the early Christians as representing 
Jesus healing a woman. The Talmud refers to the emperor 
Diocletian’s oppression of the people of Paneas (Lieberman, 
in JQR, 36 (1946), 350ff.; TJ, Shev. 9:2, 38d). In Roman-Byzan- 
tine times Caesarea belonged to Phoenicia; its bishops took 
part in church councils from 325 to 451. In Crusader times it 
was called Belinas and a powerful castle (Qal‘at al-Subayba) 
was erected above it. 

Banias and its rich archaeological remains were fre- 
quently visited by European and American explorers during 
the 19 century, who noted especially the rock escarpment to 
the north of the site with its caves, carved niches, and inscrip- 
tions. Small-scale Israeli excavations were conducted at the site 
in the 1970s and 1980s, with a very large ongoing archaeologi- 
cal project there since the 1990s, concentrating in two areas: 
the work directed by Z. Maoz in the area of the spring-cave 
and adjacent temples, and the other directed by V. Tsaferis in 
the central civic area of the site to the south of the springs. 
The Roman-period cultic compound next to the main spring 
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comprised at least two temples, dedicated to the gods Pan 
and Zeus, with adjacent halls and installations. Among the 
finds was a good representation of Roman statuary. In other 
parts of the city, fragments of buildings from the Hellenis- 
tic period through medieval times were discovered. An im- 
portant discovery close to the civic center was that of a large 
palace complex comprising underground vaulted chambers, 
halls, and courts and dating from the first century c.E. This 
palace was apparently built by one of Herod the Great’s suc- 
cessors, i.e., Philip or Agrippa 11. In addition to these finds, 
the expedition also brought to light remains of a bath house, a 
columned street from the Byzantine period, and a synagogue 
dating from the 11" century C.E. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah / Gideon Biger and Shimon Gibson (24 ed.)] 


Since Banias was situated on the main road from Pales- 
tine to Damascus it served in the Middle Ages as an admin- 
istrative center to a district with the same name. During the 
116 century there was a relatively large Jewish community, 
whose members were called the Baniasites. They were fre- 
quently mentioned in genizah documents. A document of 
1056 shows that the Banias community was well organized 
and had a bet din. 

Since Babylonian Jews had settled in Banias, the com- 
munity was split into two sections, the Palestinians and the 
Babylonians, who differed in their versions of prayers. These 
two sections existed to the beginning of the 12» century. A 
Karaite pseudo-messiah is reported in 1102. *Benjamin of 
Tudela mentions no community in Banias in 1170 and it is 
possible that it ceased to exist during the Crusades. Later, Ba- 
nias was reinhabited by Jews. Even during the early Ottoman 
period, Jews still lived at Banias, as attested by a document 
from 1624 which mentions the murder of a Jewish physician, 
by the name of Elijah ha-Kohen of Banias, by an Arab sheik 
(Ben Zvi, in Tarbiz, 3 (1932), 442). From 1948 to 1967 Banias 
served the Syrians as a base for attacks on *Dan. In June 1967 
it was occupied by the Israel Defense Forces. Later the area 
was declared a nature reserve, under the supervision of the 
Nature Reserves Authority. The reserve includes the river and 
its natural surroundings as well as the archaeological relics 
scattered around the river route. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Orni and E. Efrat, Geography of Israel 
(1964), 74; Mann, Egypt, 2 (1922), 203; J. Braslavski, in: BJPES, 5 (1938), 
128-31; Assaf, ibid., 6 (1939), 16-19; Schuerer, Gesch, 2 (1906), 204 ff.; 
M. Avi-Yonah, Geog, 150-2; Kuk, in: Ha-Tor, 6 (1926), no. 35, 8-10; 
no. 36, 8-9. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Meshorer, “The Coins of Cae- 
sarea Paneas,’ in: Israel Numismatics Journal, 8 (1984-85), 37-58; V. 
Tzaferis, “Banias, la Ville de Pan,’ in: Le Monde de la Bible, 64 (1990), 
50-53; J.F. Wilson, Banias: The Lost City of Pan (2004) s.v. Paneas; Y. 
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BANISHMENT, a form of punishment widely imposed 
throughout the ancient world. India, the Greek cities, the 
Roman republic, and the Teutonic peoples all used this prac- 
tice to rid themselves of undesirables, ranging from criminals 
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Peysi dem Khazns (“Motl Peysi the Cantor's Son”) and the 
short stories in which the narrator himself “disappears,” and 
the flow of his heroes’ voice is given free rein. His attitude to- 
ward the gallery of characters he created, personae that seem 
to have been taken directly from life, with all their sublime, 
crooked, and comic features, is one of tolerance, devoid of 
overt preaching or censure. Even in the tragic situations in 
which he often placed his characters, he did not lose the ca- 
pacity to laugh and amuse, although he might have to do so 
in pain and sorrow. Sholem-Aleykhem’s humor and the grip- 
ping situations depicted in his stories often obscure the more 
complex elements in his works, which led to criticism of him 
for flippancy and shallowness. The journalistic topicality, to 
which he sometimes gave way because of his newspaper work, 
became outdated. Sholem-Aleykhem himself realized this, and 
toward the end of his life he revised his works published over 
several decades, abridged them, and succeeded in raising his 
characters to the level of universal figures independent of their 
origins in time and place. 

Menakhem-Mendl, as revised in 1910, is a condensed 
treatment of material, mainly topical, which had been written 
around this character since 1892. Sholem-Aleykhem’s capac- 
ity for self-control, which is outstandingly displayed in this 
book, shows him as a great artist with a sober and highly de- 
veloped critical sense. From the beginning of his literary ca- 
reer he did much to develop the literary taste of the Yiddish 
reading public in his struggle against vulgar popular books 
which were widespread at the time (though modern critics 
are far more appreciative of Shomer than Sholem-Aleykhem 
was in his vituperative Shoymers Mishpet (“Shomer’s Trial,” 
1888), and in his editing and publication of the first literary 
collections in Yiddish (Di Yidishe Folksbibliotek / “The Jewish 
Popular Library, 1888/89). Sholem-Aleykhem’s most important 
contribution, however, was his original literary work. It edu- 
cated readers from all sectors of Jewish society and attracted 
them to Yiddish literature. He is still the most popular Jew- 
ish author, both in the original and in translation, though it 
is impossible fully to convey his rich, idiomatic, colorful, and 
variegated style in any language but Yiddish. 


Y.L. PERETS. The work and significance of Sholem-Aleykhem’s 
contemporary Y.L. Perets (I.L. *Peretz) are of a very different 
kind. Perets’s literary heritage comprises poetry, drama, sto- 
ries, and essays in both Hebrew and Yiddish. His most im- 
portant contribution as an author consists of his short stories 
in both languages and his poetical plays in Yiddish. Draw- 
ing on folktales and hasidic stories, Perets created for himself 
and many of his successors new patterns in the Yiddish short 
story. He presented in a modern and artistic form the wealth 
of tales which had been current in the written and in the oral 
tradition in a primitive form without damaging their spirit and 
character. In his hasidic tales, Perets started the neo-hasidic 
trend in Yiddish and Hebrew literature, a trend which, in its 
various developments, has not yet ceased. None of his suc- 
cessors, however, has matched his capacity not only to pres- 
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ent the plot element in the stories faithfully, but also to give 
them a form appropriate to their source. Much in his stories 
expresses his own ideas and they contain significant layers of 
ambiguity, ambivalence, and paradox. 

Perets’s main work in the last ten years of his life was in 
the field of drama. The final versions of his last two plays, Di 
Goldene Keyt (“The Golden Chain,” 1911/12) and Bay Nakht 
Oyfn Altn Mark (“At Night in the Old Market Place,” 1914/15), 
which are among his most important works, reveal despair 
and disappointment at the solutions presented to the modern 
Jew by the ideologies of his day. In this mainly pessimistic view 
of life, the only spark of hope Perets sees is in the return to the 
traditional ways of Judaism, but even this possibility is pre- 
sented together with a clear and penetrating perception of the 
destructive forces working against it. Perets was the only Yid- 
dish author before World War 1 who dared to undertake such 
a trenchant self-examination. Although they were based on a 
neo-Romantic style and symbolism, his plays, especially Bay 
Nakht Oyfn Altn Mark, came close to expressionism, which 
found its way into Yiddish poetry after his death. 

Unlike Abramovitsh and Sholem-Aleykhem, Perets had 
an affinity for modern trends in general world literature, 
especially Polish neo-Romanticism. He always succeeded, 
however, in preserving the Jewish character in his work, and 
drew his themes from Jewish cultural and traditional sources. 
He was admired by many of his contemporaries, who began 
to write under his inspiration and his guidance and in the 
course of time continued, each in his own way, to expand 
and deepen the modern elements in Yiddish literature, while 
constantly wrestling with the problems of their own society 
(e.g., D. *Pinski, Sh. *Asch, Y.M. *Vaysnberg, A. Reyzn (*Rei- 
sen), H.-D. *Nomberg, M. Boreyshe, Y.Y. *Trunk, and many 
others). Despite differences of opinion in the evaluation of 
Perets as writer and teacher, he is still a point of departure 
and a model for Yiddish writers of various camps. Authors 
like Kh.N. Byalik [*Bialik], Y. Shteynberg [*Steinberg], and 
S.Y. *Agnon, whose main work was in Hebrew, also wrote in 
Yiddish, parallel with and in continuation of the tradition of 
Abramovitsh and Perets. 

Several processes vital for the future development of Yid- 
dish literature reached their peak in 1908. A conference in sup- 
port of Yiddish took place in Czernowitz; a literary journal 
called Literarishe Monatshriftn (“Literary Monthly”) appeared 
in Vilna; and Di Yugend (“Youth”), the first organ of a group 
called Di Yunge (“The Young Ones”), appeared in New York. 
The aim of the two periodicals was to renew Yiddish literature 
along the lines of European symbolism. 

The *Czernowitz conference had the important effect 
of increasing confidence, self-respect, and a consciousness of 
the status of Yiddish literature as a modern literature among 
authors and readers. At the same time, however, following 
the attempt of several extremists to have Yiddish (as opposed 
to Hebrew) proclaimed as the national language of the Jews, 
the conference intensified the rift between the two literatures 
of the one people, which, until then, had been used together 
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by most Ashkenazi authors. Furthermore, in certain situa- 
tions - among Yiddish authors adherent to the non-Zionist 
labor movement and in the Soviet Union after the revolution - 
these extremist views led to a deliberate denial of Jewry’s vital 
sources and subsequently to a simplified evaluation of the 
traditional cultural heritage. This linguistic strife has left its 
marks, though its extremism has abated since World War 11. 

A number of young writers centered around the two 
above-mentioned periodicals with the declared purpose of 
severing Yiddish literature from its commonly accepted mis- 
sion of raising the cultural level of the masses and providing 
them with material for edification and entertainment. Under 
the influence of contemporary trends in world literature, as 
well as disappointment with social and national ideologies, 
they demanded the recognition of the rights of Yiddish litera- 
ture as an independent artistic domain. Some of the younger 
writers in the U.S., who were themselves recent immigrants 
from Eastern Europe, also demanded the integration of Yid- 
dish literature and authors in their new home, with all that this 
implied in adaptation to the new landscape and the speedier 
rhythms of life in prose and verse. Individualism, aestheticism, 
pessimism, eroticism, the development of new verse forms, 
and a new sensibility to life are among the distinguishing char- 
acteristics of the young writers associated with these periodi- 
cals and of the broad literary periphery that came under their 
influence without actually joining their groups. 

Until the end of World War 1, this trend produced many 
poets in various countries who reinvigorated Jewish poetry 
with new images and new meters, expanded the range of its 
subject matter, and wrote lyric poems on a standard not be- 
low that of other contemporary literatures. D. Aynhorn (*Ein- 
horn), L. *Naidus, Sh.-Y. *Imber, *Mani-Leyb, IJ. *Shvarts, 
MLL. *Halpern, H. Leyvik (*Leivick), A. *Margolin, D. Hof- 
shteyn (*Hofstein), Z. Landoy (*Landau), R. Ayzland (*Ice- 
land) - each having an individual poetical style - are a few 
of the poets in the flood of modern Yiddish poetry which 
reached its full strength only after World War 1. At the same 
time, Yiddish prose underwent a significant change. The im- 
pressionistic style of D. *Bergelson and L.*Shapiro, the sym- 
bolist tales (based on the Jewish narrative tradition) of Der 
*Nister and D. *Ignatoff, the deep-rooted vitality of J. *Opa- 
toshu, the new American scene in the stories of A. *Raboy, all 
contribute to the modernization process. The plays of Sholem 
*Ash and Perets Hirshbeyn [*Hirschbein], which laid the foun- 
dations for an artistic repertoire in the Yiddish theater, also 
belonged to the new developments of this period. 

Most of the authors who started on symbolist lines in de- 
liberate opposition to the subordination of literature to social 
ideologies did not generally remain faithful to the literary doc- 
trines which they adopted. In the course of time they found 
their way to themselves and their environment and helped 
develop the special character of modern Yiddish literature. 
They remained alive to the problems of the generation which 
was struggling under the burden of internal conflicts affect- 
ing them as Jews and as inhabitants of the modern world. Per- 
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ets had expressed doubts in his first Yiddish work (Monish, 
1888) as to whether the Yiddish language had the capacity to 
express sublimity and subtlety, the abstract and the spiritual, 
or whether it was limited to describing in concrete terms the 
Jewish way of life and the idiomatic pungency of popular 
speech. These apprehensions disappeared entirely at the time 
of World War 1 and were replaced among Yiddish authors by 
a confidence in the capacity of the language to prove itself in 
any field of artistic and literary expression. 


After World War 1 

The three decades following the outbreak of World War 1 were 
highly dramatic for the history of modern Yiddish literature. 
These years saw World War 1, the revolutions and pogroms in 
Russia, migrations and changes of regime, World War 11, and, 
above all, the Nazi Holocaust, which brought East European 
Jewry, almost the only source for Yiddish authors, to the brink 
of extinction. These events were the background for transfor- 
mations in the development of Yiddish literature, which itself 
directly expressed all facets of the tumultuous period. The con- 
tinual spread of Yiddish literature and the increased impor- 
tance of its centers overseas extended its horizons. 

At the same time, especially after the Holocaust, emi- 
grant authors were torn between their emotional attachment 
to the ruined lands of their origin and their aspiration to be 
integrated in their new homes and establish a new genera- 
tion of authors there. Before World War 1, Yiddish literature 
was basically bilingual; many authors wrote in both Yiddish 
and Hebrew and many readers understood both languages. 
After the death of Perets (1915), Sholem-Aleykhem (1916), 
and Abramovitsh (1917), this close bond was severed, and no 
successor arose with the influence and prestige able to bridge 
the gap. Despite the great tension throughout the period in 
all centers of Yiddish literature and the constant and drastic 
decline in the number of readers, the stock of authors and lit- 
erary output increased. There were important artistic achieve- 
ments, new depths were plumbed and new literary territory 
was conquered. 


POETRY. While prose dominated Yiddish literature before 
World War 1, in the postwar period it met with competi- 
tion from poetry. Expressionistic and other verse tenden- 
cies showed themselves immediately after World War 1 along 
parallel lines in the three main centers of Yiddish literature: 
the Soviet Union, Poland, and the U.S. Despite differences 
in temperament and direct reference to the places where it 
was written, the poetry possessed a common linguistic me- 
dium and cultural background. The poets whose works filled 
Eygns (1918, 1920) in Kiev, Shtrom (1922-24) in Moscow, Yung- 
Yidish (1919) in Lodz, Khalyastre in Warsaw (1922) and Paris 
(1924), Albatros in Warsaw (1922) and Berlin (1923), In Zikh 
(1920-39) in New York, and similar periodicals elsewhere, 
sought new forms of poetical expression to convey new ex- 
periences. The younger generation of poets had endured the 
ravages of World War 1 and the revolutions and pogroms in 
Eastern Europe. Urbanization for them had become inevi- 
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table. Their basic attitudes and religious beliefs, which had 
previously begun to crumble, now seemed to be completely 
shattered. The strong feeling that these traumas could not be 
given adequate poetic expression with the means previously 
regarded as acceptable in Yiddish poetry gave rise to the new 
poetry, with its free rhythms, which broke the bonds of the 
conventional, constricting metrical forms and challenged all 
the conventions of society, Jewish tradition, and the entire 
self-destructive human race. 

At the same time, this verse was saturated with contra- 
dictions. Despair and anger, oaths and imprecations, unbelief 
and deliberate obscurity, eroticism bordering on pornography 
and exhibitionism, and reverence for vitality and all-conquer- 
ing technology, which are outstanding features in the work of 
most of these poets, patterned one side of the coin; the ob- 
verse revealed lyrical sensitivity, a readiness - even a yearn- 
ing — for new solutions, and a nostalgia for the “antiquated” 
ways of life. This poetry gave voice to the fear of loneliness in 
the oppressive and overwhelming big city which crushes per- 
sonality and offers no security. It differed from contemporary 
non-Jewish work, which is similar in its main tendencies, by 
close attention to specifically Jewish images and associations 
drawn from the resources of a Jewish tradition which was vis- 
ibly breaking up. 

One outstanding expression of this poetry of contradic- 
tions and inner conflicts was the work of Perets *Markish. 
In one and the same period, Markish wrote Volin (“Volyn,’ 
1939), an idyllic poem of nostalgia for the region of his birth 
and its Jews, Di Kupe (“The Heap,’ 1921), a poem full of anger, 
profanity, and unbelief, written as a reaction to the pogroms 
in the Ukraine, as well as urbanistic poetry packed with new 
and bold imagery, with a new poetic rhythm, as in the Warsaw 
collection Radio (1922) and in his Paris poems (1922-23). Dat- 
ing from the same period are his sonnet cycle Fun der Heym 
(“From Home,’ 1922-24) and Zkeynes (“Old Women,’ 1926), 
restrained works revealing great epic skill in the closed met- 
rical structure of which this representative of Jewish expres- 
sionism was particularly fond. 

Among those who belonged to these trends were the in- 
trospective poets who founded the In Zikh group: A. *Glants- 
Leyeles, Yankev Glatshteyn [Jacob *Glatstein], and N.-B. 
*Minkoff in New York; the expressionists U.-Tsvi *Grinberg, 
M. *Ravitsh, M. *Broderzon, and M. *Kulbak in Poland; and 
L. *Kvitko, D. *Hofshtein, A. *Kushnirov, and E. *Fininberg 
in the Soviet Union. They were joined by poets who identified 
themselves wholly or partially with the new poetic current. 
As the first impulse died down in the 1920s, the expression- 
istic tenor grew less extreme, but it left traces on the whole 
of Yiddish poetry. 


THE SOVIET UNION. ‘The desire for solutions, for identifica- 
tion, and for belonging led many of the poets of this genera- 
tion to the belief that the Soviet Revolution could solve both 
the social and the national problems of humanity. Most of the 
Jewish writers in the Soviet Union - including those who left 
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it after the Revolution and returned a few years later — as well 
as many in Poland, Romania, the U.S., and other centers of 
Jewish literature, attached great hopes to the Soviet regime. 
They believed in the continued development of a secular Jew- 
ish culture in Yiddish, which took the form in the U.S.S.R. of 
a school network with Yiddish as the language of instruction, 
research institutes, theaters, and ramified publishing activity, 
established with governmental and public finance during the 
19208. As early as the 1930s, however, these expectations were 
disappointed with the decline and contraction of this cultural 
activity which, it had been hoped, was to serve as a firm ba- 
sis for the development of Yiddish literature. Even worse was 
the constant ideological pressure which was exerted on Yid- 
dish literature, as on other national literatures in that country, 
because of the Communist Party’s desire to transform litera- 
ture into a propaganda medium and its demand for loyalty to 
the constantly changing political line, including the struggle 
against “deviations” which mostly were regarded as “national- 
ist” and “chauvinist.” Yiddish writing and cultural institutions 
were also impoverished by their forced severance from He- 
brew language and literature, from the Jewish past, and even 
from contemporary Yiddish culture and literature in other 
countries (unless their content was completely identified with 
the Soviet regime). 

Ideological pressures and incarceration behind the fron- 
tiers of the Soviet Union not only limited the opportunities of 
Yiddish literature but, in practice, annulled some of its great 
achievements for the sake of a programmatic, declarative, un- 
ambiguous, shallow poetry and a prose obedient to the “prin- 
ciples” of socialist realism. Yiddish literature was also affected 
by the arrest and liquidation of some of its most important 
writers who had lived and worked in most of the geographi- 
cal areas from which modern Yiddish literature had emerged. 
Among those who disappeared or were silenced even as early 
as the 1930s was the lyricist Izi *Kharik, although he was 
faithful to the revolution. Moyshe *Kulbak was distinguished 
not only for his poetry but also for his modernistic prose 
and drama while he still lived in Poland (until 1928). Kulbak 
completed and published in the Soviet Union his novel Zel- 
menyaner (1: 1931, 2: 1935) — one of the most original works in 
Soviet Yiddish prose and the only one with topical, satirical, 
and grotesque elements. 

After a brief lull at the end of the 1930s and the com- 
parative freedom of expression which reigned during World 
War 11, in the course of which Yiddish authors were permit- 
ted to express their emotions at the catastrophe which was 
destroying millions of their people, all remnants of Yiddish 
cultural activity were suppressed in the Soviet Union by the 
end of 1948. Most of the Yiddish authors were imprisoned 
and accused of anti-Soviet and Jewish “nationalist” activity. 
On August 12, 1952, the most important Yiddish authors were 
executed. Among the victims during those years were: Perets 
Markish, whose extensive literary heritage included poems 
giving powerful expression to sincere and sublime social and 
national feelings, side by side with expressive lyrical verse, 
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and who managed before his arrest to embody his lament for 
the Holocaust of World War 11 in wide-ranging epic verse in 
his book Milkhome (“War,’ 1948); D. Hofshteyn (*Hofstein), 
one of the most important lyric poets; L. *Kvitko, a poet who 
expressed himself in a most original manner in the 1920s and 
was later distinguished for his children’s verse; I. *Fefer, one 
of the leading representatives of the ideological tendencies of 
Soviet Yiddish poetry; D. *Bergelson, the former impression- 
ist, a talented novelist and short story writer. Another victim 
of the first rank was Pinkhes Kahanovitsh, known by his cu- 
rious pseudonym Der *Nister (“Hidden One”), outstanding 
until 1929 for his original symbolist stories, who, after seeking 
new paths that would placate Soviet criticism, started writing 
his novel Di Mishpokhe Mashber (“The Mashber Family,’ vol. 1 
(Moscow, 1939; New York. 1943); vol. 2 (New York, 1948)); he 
managed to publish two volumes of this extensive, quasi-re- 
alistic epic, in which he diagnosed the disintegration of late 
19'b-century East European Jewish society. Among the victims 
of the last liquidation was the lyric poet and talented drama- 
tist, Shmuel *Halkin, who came out of prison a sick man and 
died a few years after his release. 


POLAND. Poland, with its periphery in Romania in the south 
and Lithuania in the north, was the main center of Yiddish lit- 
erature in this period. Independent and vital, it was the main 
source from which Yiddish literature overseas could draw af- 
ter World War 1. Most characteristic of the literary center in 
Poland is the natural growth of Yiddish literature in its Jew- 
ish community that, with its long history and tradition, still 
largely preserved its Jewish character. Even among those so- 
cial circles in Polish Jewry which abandoned the tradition of 
their fathers in its religious manifestations, there were sincere 
efforts to find ways of ensuring the continued survival of the 
new Jew. For a considerable part of the community and its 
authors, the very existence of a modern Yiddish literature ex- 
pressed an attachment to tradition which had assumed a new 
form in their time. In Poland, Yiddish folklore lived in all its 
forms. The popular literature of previous generations, both 
religious and secular, was alive, and new works of the same 
type were born. Under the aegis of this cultural continuity, the 
new literature in Yiddish became a vital community asset and 
was regarded as worthy of admiration and subject for lively 
discussion. Despite the natural antagonisms between genera- 
tions, differences in taste and attitude, parents and children in 
Poland still sat together to read Yiddish literature. 

Yiddish literature in Poland was characterized by a rich 
variety of ideological, political and literary trends, tempera- 
ments and forms of expression during the brief period that 
preceded the destruction of Polish Jewry. The novelists and 
short-story writers whose careers started before World War 1 - 
H.D. *Nomberg, Z. *Segalovitsh, IJ. Trunk, Y.M. Vaysnberg, 
and others - continued to write, and they were joined by a 
younger generation - M. Burshteyn, Y. Grin, Sh. *Horont- 
chik, E. *Kaganowski, LJ. *Singer and his brother Y. *Bashe- 
vis-Singer, A. Katsizne [*Kacyzne], L. Olitsky, Y. *Perle, L. 
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*Rashkin, Y. *Rabon, Y. *Warshavsky, M. Altman in Romania, 
Y. Kaplan in Lithuania, and others. Their prose was realistic, 
with strong tendencies to naturalism. Their trials and tribula- 
tions as Jews were almost their principal subject. 

Yiddish poets appeared in all parts of Poland: Z. Bagish, Y. 
*Emiot (Goldwasser), B. *Heller, M. Knapheys, L. Kenigsberg 
(*Koenigsberg), Y. Kirman, K. Lis, K. *Molodowsky, L. Mor- 
gentay, B.L. and M. *Olitsky; Y. *Rubinshtein, S. *Shayevitsh, 
Kh. Semyatitski [*Siemiatycki], M. Shulsteyn, Y. *Shtern, M. 
Ulyanover [*Ulianover], S. Zaromb, A. Tseytlin [*Zeitlin], and 
others. Distinctive tones were added by poets from Galicia, 
Romania, and Bessarabia: Y. Ashndorf [*Ashendorf], L. Bar- 
tish, N. *Bomze, Ade [Ada] Cohen, M. Gebirtig, Y. Groper, B. 
Horovits [*Horowitz], R. Zhikhlinski [*Zychlinska], M. Kar- 
ats, Y.Y. Lerner, D. Fogel, Y. Gotlib [J. *Gottlieb], R.*Korn, M. 
Saktsier, Y. Shudrick, Y. Shternberg [J. *Sternberg], M. Shiml, 
B. Shnaper [*Schnapper], and from Lithuania, N. Dimant- 
shteyn. The Yung Vilna group, which was formed in the 1930s 
included H. Glik [*Glick], Ch. *Grade, S. *Kaczerginsky, A Su- 
tskever [*Sutzkever], E. Vogler, L. Volf [*Wolf], and others. 
These (and other) poets represent a broad spectrum of poeti- 
cal work on a high standard, from the simple, lively poem to 
intellectual poetry in search of meaning, trenchant in its im- 
ages and personal symbols, and characterized by great skill in 
composition and linguistic innovation. 

It is difficult to evaluate the achievements of this flood 
of creative activity, especially as many of the writers fell vic- 
tim to the Holocaust in their youth before reaching the age at 
which they would likely have published their best work and 
before collecting in book form work scattered in periodicals. 
Others perished before they had developed their talents to the 
full. Nevertheless, mention should be made of several points 
specific to Yiddish literature in Poland and the neighboring 
countries between the two world wars, particularly of new de- 
partures created against the background of the cultural con- 
tinuity from which they sprang. 

The great Yiddish lyric poet Itsik *Manger came to Po- 
land from Romania and during his Polish period wrote his 
major works, Medresh Itsik: Khumesh-Lider (“Itsik’s Midrash: 
Pentateuch Poems,” Warsaw, 1935) and Megile-Lider (“Scroll 
Songs,” Warsaw, 1936), which constitute a continuation of the 
tradition of poetical adaptations from the Scriptures. The main 
novelty of these poems is the transference of the biblical char- 
acters, together with their actions, to the neighborhood, mi- 
lieu, conceptions, and idiomatic - often regional - language of 
the East European Jews. Manger’s Medresh, in a simple meter 
close to that of the folk song, is full of humor and rich in imag- 
ination, charming with its graceful and melancholy strains. M. 
Ulyanover, who perished in the Lodz ghetto, wrote modern 
poems in the tradition of the Tkhine and of traditional reli- 
gious poetry: Mayn Bobes Oytser (“My Grandmother's Trea- 
sure,” Warsaw, 1922). 

E. Shtaynbarg [*Steinbarg] in Romania cultivated the 
fable in Yiddish and achieved a high level of virtuosity in this 
traditional literary genre that he based on the Jewish milieu 
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and its deeply rooted cultural traditions. A. Tseytlin, who 
fought against the expressionists, though he too shared similar 
tendencies, found in Jewish mysticism sources of inspiration 
for his poetry and plays. The poetry of Y. Shtern [I.*Shtern], 
who was associated with the expressionists, is imbued with a 
pantheistic sensitivity and a longing for religious faith based 
on an emotional attachment to the teachings of R. *Nahman 
of Bratslav. Kh. Grade, in his poem “Musernikes” (“Moralists,” 
1939), brought to Yiddish literature the world of the seminary 
students and the traditional scholarship of the Misnagdim, 
who until then had received only marginal attention in Yid- 
dish. Y. Bashevis-Singer found in Der Sotn fun Goray (“Satan 
in Goray,’ 1932) new solutions in the consolidation and styl- 
ization of popular narrative literature. Tseytlin, Manger, and 
Sutskever also ventured at stylized adaptations of the lan- 
guage and forms of pre-18'* century Yiddish poetry. This in- 
troversion and deliberate return to earlier literary traditions 
was a new trend in Yiddish literature, one not fully realized 
before the Holocaust, which destroyed the communities that 
gave birth to the Yiddish works in which the tendency was 
so clearly marked. 

There was a wide range of writing in the ghettos of World 
War 11 where many authors were incarcerated. Only a small 
part of the work of the writers killed by the Nazis has survived, 
having been saved with great devotion and almost by mira- 
cle. Among those are the prose fragments by Y. Perle (War- 
saw ghetto), stories by Y. *Shpigl (Lodz ghetto), the poems 
of S. Shayevitsh (Lodz ghetto), a few poems by M. Gebirtig 
(Cracow ghetto), Hershele Danilevits (Warsaw ghetto), and 
H. Glik (Vilna ghetto). Above all, the songs and poems, bibli- 
cal plays, and diary of Yitskhok Katsenelson, who continued 
the tradition of writing in Hebrew and Yiddish both in the 
Warsaw ghetto at the brink of death and in the Vittel camp, 
are an authentic testimony from the valley of death, standing 
beyond any mere literary evaluation. Ghetto literature found 
its most agonizing expression in Katzenelson’s great lament 
“Dos Lid fun Oysgehargetn Yidishn Folk” (“The Song of the 
Murdered Jewish People”) which was completed in the con- 
centration camp at the beginning of 1944, in full and appall- 
ing knowledge of the destruction of Polish Jewry. 

A few writers, like A. Sutskever, R. Briks, and Y. Shpigl - 
who personally witnessed the destruction of their people, but 
survived - embody in their work from the ghetto period and 
the years following the liberation (which is also overshadowed 
by the Holocaust) the continuity and endurance of Yiddish lit- 
erature in the face of the extinction which overcame its most 
vital center, Polish Jewry. 


THE UNITED STATES. The most important branch of Yiddish 
literature outside Eastern Europe between the two world wars 
was in the United States, especially in New York, where the 
leading Yiddish writers outside Eastern Europe were concen- 
trated. The literary traditions of the 1890s were represented 
by older dramatists and novelists like D. *Pinski, O. *Dimov, 
and A. *Reisen, the poet and short-story writer; the mem- 
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bers of the Di Yunge group, most of whom had abandoned 
the symbolist outlook after World War 1, continued to write; 
for many years the founders of the In Zikh group and their 
associates maintained their contacts and in 1929 the Prolet- 
pen organization, which for a short time united the authors 
of the communist camp, was established. From time to time 
other sporadic groupings of writers with similar literary, so- 
cial, and political outlooks arose, but they did not persevere 
even in maintaining joint periodicals. These external mani- 
festations, however, which are sometimes regarded as a sign 
of the vitality of Yiddish literature in the U.S., are of second- 
ary importance in comparison with the great achievements 
of the writers themselves. 

In American Yiddish poetry of this period we find the 
rich lyricism and longings for redemption in the poetic and 
visionary dramas of H. Leyvik [*Leivick]; the imaginative po- 
etry of M.-L. *Halpern, A. *Glanz-Leyeles, and Y. Glatshteyn 
[*Glatstein], with its variety of conflicts; the profound enquiry 
into personal and national problems in the poetry of M. Bo- 
reyshe [*Boraisha], with its broad epic scope; the identifica- 
tion with the landscapes of the U.S. in the narrative and idyl- 
lic poetry of YY. Shvarts [I.J.*Schwartz]. We must take into 
account the poetry of E. Oyerbakh [*Auerbach], B. Alkvit, 
B.Y. Byalostotski [B.J. *Bialostotzky], A. Berger, A.-M. Dilon 
[*Dillon], Ts. Drapkin [C. *Dropkin], R. Ayzland [*Iceland], 
L. Faynberg [*Feinberg], Al. Guria (G. Grafshteyn), H. Gold, 
E. Grinberg [*Greenberg], Y. Heshels, M. Yofe, A. *Katz, Y. 
Kisin, B. Kopshteyn, H. Kuperman, Z. Landoy [*Landau], B. 
*Lapin, R. Ludvig [*Ludwig], A. Lutski [*Lutzki], A. Lyesin 
[*Liessin], *Mani-Leib, A. *Margolin, L. Miler [*Miller], N.B. 
Minkof [*Minkoff], M. *Nadir, A. Nisenson [*Nissenson], 
G. Prayl [*Preil], H. Rosenblat [*Rosenblatt], Y.[J.] *Rolnik, 
S. *Shvarts, YY. Segal, E. Shumyatsher [*Shumiatcher], A. 
Stoltsnberg, E Shtock, A.B. Tabatshnik [*Tabachnik], A. Tver- 
ski, Y. Teler [I. *Teller], M.Z. Tkatsh [*Tkatch], R. Veprinski, 
Z. Vayner [Weiner], B. Vaynshteyn [*Weinstein], Y.A. Vay- 
sman, Yehoyesh (*Yehoash), N. *Yud, and many others, the 
clear personal imprint of whose work distinguishes most of 
them and places Yiddish poetry in the U.S., especially its great 
lyrical works, above and beyond the limitations of any literary 
or ideological school with which they may have identified at 
any particular time. Yiddish writing in the U.S. also excelled 
in the novel and the short story: the historical novels and tales 
of Y.[J.] *Opatoshu; the wide-ranging fiction of the immensely 
popular and much translated Sh. Ash [*Asch]; the great de- 
scriptive powers of Z. Shneyer [Shneur] and Y.Y. Zinger [I.J. 
*Singer]; the stylized prose of L. *Shapiro; and the works of D. 
*Ignatoff, M.D. Aplboym [Appelbaum], F. Bimko, B. Glazman, 
B.*Demblin, N. Brusilov, S. Miler [*Miller] and Y. Roznfeld 
[J. *Rosenfeld]. Notable, too, is the prose of the distinguished 
poet Y. Glatshteyn [J. *Glatstein]. 

While the main external influences on Yiddish literature 
in other centers had been European - especially that of mod- 
ern literature in the Slavic countries - in the U.S. these were 
supplemented by “Anglo-Saxon” influences. The U.S. scene, the 
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great city as an intensive poetic experience, and, in prose, the 
Americanization of the immigrants — both mainly against the 
background of New York - are also distinctive features of this 
period in U.S. Yiddish literature. At the same time, all these 
local elements were strongly affected by traditional influences 
and by the problems and tendencies of Yiddish literature in 
Eastern Europe. The same applied to other centers of immi- 
gration nurtured by further waves of immigrant writers and 
readers. The writers who came from Eastern Europe, who es- 
tablished and still maintain Yiddish literature in its disper- 
sions, did not have the satisfaction — with few isolated and 
insignificant exceptions — of witnessing the growth of a new 
generation of Yiddish authors and readers among the native- 
born children of the immigrants. As a result of the movement 
of the immigrants and the inability to establish a new genera- 
tion of readers and writers, Yiddish literature in the U.S. and 
other overseas countries has continued to be dependent on 
the countries of its origins. A fervent desire to strike deeper 
roots in the new centers and important literary achievements 
which testify to the partial attainment of this aim have not al- 
tered this fact. 

This problem has been even more obvious since World 
War 11 and the destruction of East European Jewry. The au- 
thors feel a growing bond with the vanished communities in 
which they were born - a need to grasp the full meaning of 
all that was involved in the old Jewry of Europe and erect a 
monument to its memory, or a desire to find a direct expres- 
sion for the events themselves. Hence there has again been an 
increase in the proportion of prose, in the form of numerous 
books dealing with memories of the past, as well as novels and 
stories with an obvious autobiographical element. With all the 
differences in style and narrative skill in this memoiristic lit- 
erature, there is a palpable effort to remain simple, eschewing 
novelty or surprise in structure or in narrative point of view 
beyond the unconcealed “T” of the author or the anonymous 
narrator whose identity is clear. Parallel with this tendency 
in prose is a similar tendency in poetry to forego experimen- 
tation or innovation and to return to closed metrical forms. 
This verse also deepens and fully exploits the linguistic and 
stylistic resources and the mainly traditional imagery which 
had been mastered by modernistic Yiddish poetry from the 
beginning of the 20" century. 

The works of the authors who reached the U.S. from Po- 
land immediately before, during, or after the war period and 
who followed these tendencies, mark the most important 
achievements of this literary center. Paramount among them 
are the autobiographical epic Poyln (7 vols., 1944-57) by Y.Y. 
[I.J.] Trunk, which sums up, with reverence and nostalgia, the 
life of the last generations in Polish Jewry. The narrative is also 
a stylized retelling of the folk literature in which the memory 
of the Holocaust is a dominant theme. The prose and narra- 
tive poetry of Kh.[Ch.] Grade perpetuates the memory of his 
home city, Vilna, with its many strata and internal conflicts, 
its spiritual greatness and material poverty. The novels and 
stories of Y. Bashevis (Isaac *Bashevis Singer) have revealed 
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a new Polish Jewry, one in the grip of lusts and superstitions, 
together with its inner light and messianic yearnings. 

Branches of Yiddish literature multiplied in all the coun- 
tries to which Jews emigrated from Eastern Europe. Centers 
such as Berlin and Vienna in the 1920s, or Germany, Austria, 
and Italy after World War 11 were clearly transitory from the 
beginning and disappeared after a few years. Other branches 
in Europe, in Canada, Latin America (Argentina in particu- 
lar), South Africa, and Australia, though much shrunken, still 
exist. The above-mentioned problems of Yiddish literature ap- 
ply to countries of immigration as well, perhaps even more 
markedly than to the U.S.; their achievements, especially after 
World War 11, are largely the work of refugee authors from 
Central or Eastern Europe. 


PALESTINE / ISRAEL. Even though Hebrew was the sole rec- 
ognized language in the resettlement of Palestine, a branch of 
Yiddish literature was established there quite early. Yiddish 
writing in the Ashkenazi community in Palestine dates back 
at least to the 16"* century in the form of letters preserved in 
the Cairo Geniza. There were special works in Yiddish in the 
176 and 18* centuries describing Erets- Yisroel (Geliles Erets- 
Yisroel [Galilot Erets- Yisrael], “Districts of the Land of Israel,” 
1635; Yedey Moyshe [Yedey Moshe], “The Hands of Moses,” 
1769), which were followed, at the beginning of the 20" cen- 
tury, by travelogues of Erets-Yisroel by Sh. Ash [Asch] and 
Yehoyesh [Yehoash] The first signs of writing in Yiddish for 
its inhabitants in modern times, however, may be seen in the 
appearance of the periodical Di Roze (1877). This and other 
periodicals that succeeded it, as well as the few books and 
brochures of various ideological leanings that were published 
in the country up to World War 1 do not form links in a con- 
tinuing chain. It is only after World War 1 that there emerged 
in Palestine a group of authors who devoted themselves to 
Yiddish. They adhered generally to the labor movement and 
tried, despite the vigorous antagonism to Yiddish among the 
majority of the new Jewish community, to maintain a distinc- 
tive literary movement through a series of literary periodicals 
and the publication of books by local Yiddish authors. While 
this activity was long marginal in relation to the major centers 
of Yiddish literature in Eastern Europe and the U.S., Yiddish 
creative activity steadily grew after World War 11 and the es- 
tablishment of the State of Israel and changes in the status and 
importance of this new center became visible. 

It is natural that Yiddish literature in Israel should be 
more closely attached to the recent past in Eastern Europe 
than contemporary Hebrew writing, which has already pro- 
duced several generations of authors who, born and bred in 
the country, have lost contact with their parents’ milieu and 
traditions. At the same time, Yiddish literature in Israel has 
developed a new and immediate tie with the new homeland, 
nourished by and based on former traditions in Jewish cul- 
ture. The landscape and rebuilding of the country served as 
the central element in the work of Y.[J.] *Papiernikov]. The 
most veteran of these poets, he had been writing in the coun- 
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try since the 1920s. The efforts of the khalutsim (“pioneers”) 
and life in the kibbutz (“collective settlement”) have found 
original expression in the poems of A. *Shamri and A *Lev. 
New dimensions in the attachment to the Land of Israel as 
the momentous realization of the resurrection of the genera- 
tion which directly experienced the Holocaust appear in the 
post-1947 poems of A. Sutskever. This feeling is characteris- 
tic not only of Yiddish literature written within the State of 
Israel, but is also a prominent theme in the works of many 
Yiddish writers who, having visited the country, write about 
it from abroad. 

From the 1940s, a varied group of authors lived in cities 
and kibbutzim in Israel. Among them were: R. *Basman, Y. 
Birshteyn, H. *Binyomin, S. Berlinski, T. Ayznman, M. Go- 
rin, Y. *Hofer, B. Heler [*Heller], M. *Yungman, L. Olitski 
[*Olitzky], R. Potash, R. Fishman, A.-M. Fuks [*Fuchs], Ka- 
Tsetnik [*Ka-Zetnik] (Dinur), Y. Kaplan, A. *Karpinovitsh, 
M. Mali, M. Man [Mann], Y. Mastboym [J. *Mastbaum], L. 
Rokhman [*Rochman], Hadase [Hadassah] *Rubin, A. Ri- 
bes, Y. Stol, S. Shenhud, A. *Shpiglblat [Spiegelblatt], S. Vor- 
zoger. In 1971 they were joined by poets who came from the 
US.S.R. - R. Boymvol, Y. *Kerler, and Z. Telesin. Though 
younger on the average than in other centers, at the turn of the 
century most of the above-named were no longer among the 
living and the youngest were well into their seventies. 


The 1970s and After 

For more than a decade after the “liquidations,” no original 
Yiddish works were published in the Soviet Union, but be- 
tween 1959 and 1970 a few dozen books were issued; from 
1961, the literary periodical Sovetish *Heymland appeared in 
Moscow. Despite the obvious talent of some of the contribu- 
tors to this periodical who survived the “liquidations,” there 
does not seem to be a single writer among them of the stat- 
ure of their masters and colleagues who met their death dur- 
ing Stalin’s last years. Sovetish Heymland ceased to appear in 
1991 but was soon followed by Di Yidishe Gas, also edited by 
Aaron *Vergelis (1993-97). Morally discredited by many in the 
Yiddish world, Vergelis continues to have his defenders who 
see him as an outstanding if difficult and complex personal- 
ity who made extreme compromises to keep Yiddish writing 
alive in the Soviet Union. 

A small group of writers held their ground in Poland af- 
ter the Holocaust and continued to bring out a few publica- 
tions. There too, however, with its small Jewish community, 
Yiddish literature was a rootless remnant of the pre-Holo- 
caust period and was, to all intents and purposes, completely 
destroyed in the wave of antisemitism inspired by the Polish 
government after the Six-Day War. Dozens of authors from 
Poland and Romania succeeded in leaving these lands dur- 
ing the late 1960s. They reinforced the overseas branches as a 
continuation of the postwar stream of emigration. However, 
the Holocaust and the liquidation of Jewish culture in the So- 
viet Union at the end of 1948, following upon the closing of 
Russia's gates from the 1920s to the 1970s, blocked the poten- 
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tial human and cultural resources from Eastern Europe which 
have been almost solely responsible for maintaining the new 
branches. While in the beginning of the 19 century Yiddish 
literature was transferred from Western to Eastern Europe, its 
main centers today remain the U.S. and Israel, reinvigorated 
as in past decades by East European emigrants who had pre- 
served their connections to Yiddish language and literature. 
Yiddish letters in the early 21*t century are still being fed by 
the influx to Israel during the 1970s of Yiddish writers from 
Eastern Europe. 

[Chone Smeruk / Leonard Prager (2"4 ed.)] 


While much of the world tended to forget about or sim- 
ply ignore the Holocaust for many decades following World 
War 11, the subject continued to be (or became) a primary fo- 
cus for Yiddish writers everywhere, who have in the ensuing 
decades produced documentary evidence, memoirs, reports, 
diaries, fiction, poetry, and other writings directly or indirectly 
related to the Holocaust. As a result, no serious and compre- 
hensive research on the Holocaust may avoid a profound en- 
gagement with this massive corpus of Yiddish-language mate- 
rial now available in published form or in archives. 

The dedication of the Leyvik House in Tel Aviv in 1971 
by the Israeli prime minister, Golda *Meir (a Yiddish-speak- 
ing immigrant from the U.S.), held out the hope of a united 
Yiddish international community transcending old ideologi- 
cal blinkers. But these blinkers were still in place when Israel's 
leading Yiddish poet Avrom Sutskever in greeting the World 
Conference for Yiddish in Jerusalem in 1976 expressed the 
hope on the opening page of Di Goldene Keyt (vol. 90 (1976)) 
“az tsuzamen mitn tkhies-hameysim funem folk un zayn tate- 
loshn, vet oykh oyfgeyn in fuler prakht, vi a regn-boygn nokh 
a regn fun trern-zayn mame-loshn” (“that together with the 
rebirth of our people and its father-tongue, will also rise in its 
full splendor, like a rainbow after a rain of tears — its mother- 
tongue”). Expressions such as these brought tears to the eyes 
of many, but momentous changes were not to follow. 

Nonetheless, all three Yiddish publishers in Tel Aviv - 
Perets, Hamenora, Yidish Bukh — were active; Yiddish writ- 
ers from the Diaspora continued to settle in Israel; and Yid- 
dish found a warm home at the Hebrew University where 
Dov *Sadan and Chone *Shmeruk and their students were 
changing the face of Yiddish studies, in league with the Co- 
lumbia University disciples of father-and-son, Max and Uriel 
*Weinreich and their students at leading universities the 
world over. This academization has continued and has pros- 
pered, but in August 2005 at the 14' World Congress of Jew- 
ish Studies in Jerusalem, Israeli Yiddish scholars were barely 
a quorum among the 1,200 participants. On the other hand, 
while aware of their small numbers, they knew, too, that they 
represented a recognized and valued discipline in the larger 
Judaica Studies universe. 

With the influx of established Yiddish writers from East- 
ern Europe throughout the 1970s, Israel replaced the U.S. as 
the center of Yiddish literary creativity. The integration of 
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these writers into the new environment is reflected in their 
increasing use of Israeli themes. The earlier writers preferred 
to settle in the Tel Aviv area, where the three major Yiddish 
publishing firms were situated, and where the most presti- 
gious Yiddish literary organ, the quarterly Di *Goldene Keyt 
(“The Golden Chain”), was published (1949-95). But in the 
1970s writers from Eastern Europe began settling in Jeru- 
salem, making it an ever-growing focal point of Yiddish lit- 
erary activity. 

Yerushalaimer Almanakh (“Jerusalem Almanac”), 
founded in 1973 as the organ of the Jerusalem Yiddish Writ- 
ers’ Association by Yoysef *Kerler (ed.-in-chief, 1973-98), 
with co-editors David *Sfard (1974-82) and Efroyim Shid- 
letski (1982-92), continued to expand from year to year. The 
founding editor's son, Yiddish poet and scholar Dov-Ber 
Kerler (co-editor, 1993-98, and current editor), edited vol. 27 
(2003). Twenty-seven substantial volumes in 30 years under 
conditions of uncertain funding is no small achievement. The 
27% volume was issued in partnership with Vilna University’s 
Vilnius Yiddish Institute and the Yung-Yidish (“Young-Yid- 
dish”) Center in Jerusalem, both financially vulnerable insti- 
tutions. However, perusal of the list of contributors to the last 
issue yields enough names of younger writers to assure that 
at least for another decade or two there will be no shortage 
of Yiddish-writing authors. The older readership, of course, 
continues to decline and the recruitment of a generation of 
young readers is slow and uncertain. 

In 1977 the Yiddish Cultural Association in Jerusalem es- 
tablished the Hurvits Prize for the publication of Yiddish man- 
uscripts by new immigrants. The first work chosen was Meyer 
Yelin’s Blut un Vofn (“Blood and Weapons,’ 1978), sketches and 
short stories based on the author’s experiences and observa- 
tions in the Kovno ghetto, continuing in the spirit of his ear- 
lier volume of short stories, Der Prays fun Yenem Broyt (“The 
Price of That Bread,” 1977). His was a fairly typical case of a 
Soviet writer who emigrated to Israel, became acclimated af- 
ter the usual immigrant’s absorption difficulties, and both 
published books in Yiddish and saw some of his work trans- 
lated into Hebrew. 

The 1970s could also boast of a thriving literary jour- 
nal in Tel Aviv, the quarterly Bay Zikh (“At Home”) that was 
founded in 1972 as the organ of new-immigrant writers, the 
work of 13 of whom filled the first issue; subsequent issues 
included contributions by long-time residents in Israel. The 
Prime Minister's Prize for Yiddish Literature, established by 
Golda Meir during her premiership, was awarded in 1976 to 
the much-honored Avrom Sutskever, and in the following year 
to the editor of Bay Zikh, Yitskhok Yanasovitsh, for his three 
volumes of essays, Penimer un Nemen (“Faces and Names,’ 
1971-5). The journal expired in 1989; its publisher was the 
Komitet far yidishe kultur in Yisroel (“Committee for Yid- 
dish Culture in Israel”). 

The Israel Yiddish Writers Association gave recognition 
and awards in 1976 to Hadase *Rubin, Yosl Lerner, and A. 
*Shpiglblat, and in 1977 to Ovadye Fels, Nakhmen Rap, Sh. 
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Roytman, and Y. Kaplan. Rap’s short stories and sketches, In 
Veg tsum Altn Man (“To the Old Man,’ 1976), and Roytman’s 
sonnets and lyric poems on Israel, Mayn Yisroeldik Shoyferl 
(“My Israeli Shofar,’ 1976) deal with contemporary themes, 
whereas Kaplan’s short stories, Tsaytnshnit (“Harvest of an 
Era,’ 1976), reflect nostalgia for a destroyed Jewish world that 
barely survives in Jerusalem's Mea She'arim quarter. 

Among the most prestigious Israeli Prizes for Yiddish 
literary and other arts is that named after the great lyric poet 
Itsik Manger. Its recipients are among the finest Yiddish tal- 
ents of the period: in 1976 poets Arye *Shamri and Leyzer 
Aykhenrand; in 1977 poets Hirsh Osherovitsh and Yankev- 
Tsvi Shargel and the Montreal novelist Yehude Elberg; in 1978 
poets Uri Zevi *Greenberg (who wrote in Hebrew and Yid- 
dish), Meyer Shtiker, U.S.-born Rokhl Fishman, novelist Eli 
*Shekhtman, essayist and editor Mortkhe Shtrigler (Morde- 
cai *Strigler), and famed singer Nehamah *Lifshitz; in 1979 
Shloyme Rotman, Shimshen Meltser, Shloyme Shenhod, Av- 
rom Zak and novelist Khave Roznfarb [*Rosenfarb]. In 1980 
Tsvi Ayznman, Yitskhok Yanasovitsh, Nakhmen Rap and Shi- 
men- Yisroel Dunski won the prize. 

Within a few years after arriving in Israel from the Soviet 
Union, Hirsh Osherovitsh published several volumes of verse, 
including Gezang in Labirint (“Songs in the Labyrinth,’ 1977) 
which consisted almost entirely of poems about Israel which 
he was unable to publish in the Soviet Union, even though 
he had served on the editorial staff of Sovyetish Heymland; in 
Paris in 1977 he garnered the Ganopolski Prize. Yehude Elberg, 
a survivor of the Warsaw ghetto and best known for his novel 
on the subject Oyfn Shpits Fun a Mast (“On the Tip of a Mast,” 
1974), published in 1976 a collection of his stories Tsevorfene 
Zangen (“Scattered Stalks”) that were indeed scattered among 
periodicals. Eli *Shekhtman, recognized as the foremost nov- 
elist among the Soviet immigrants (recipient of the Zhitlovski 
Prize in 1976, the Eliezer Pines Prize in 1977 and the Itsik Man- 
ger Prize in 1978) published Erev (“On the Eve”), his prose 
epic of Russian-Jewish life from 1905 through the 1970s (first 
published in a censored version, Moscow 1965), then later in 
a complete version, Tel Aviv, vols. 1-4, 1974; vols. 5-6, 1979; 
vol. 7, 1983), followed by Ringen oyf der Neshome (“Links on 
the Soul,” 4 vols. 1981-8), and Tristia (“Sadness,” 1996). 

Mordekhay Tsanin, founding editor of Israel’s Yiddish 
newspaper (a weekly now) Letste Nayes (“Last News”), a heroic 
figure in the struggle for Yiddish in Israel, was also a novelist 
and essayist of distinction. From 1966 to 1985 he published his 
Artopanus Kumt Tsurik Aheym (“Artopanus Returns Home”), 
a series of six historical novels centering about Artopanus, 
the wandering Jew, and covering 2,000 years of Jewish ex- 
perience. The fourth of these books, Di Meride in Mezhibozh 
(“The Revolt of Mezhibozh,” 1976), deals with the rise of the 
Hasidic movement in the 18" century. (Tsanin also compiled 
useful Hebrew- Yiddish (1960) and Yiddish—Hebrew diction- 
aries (1982)). 

The Mendele Moykher-Sforim Prizes for Yiddish Lit- 
erature established in 1976 by the Tel Aviv Municipality were 
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awarded to the poet Bunem Heler [*Heller] and the prose 
writer Avrom *Karpinovitsh. In the same year the Yankev 
Glatshteyn Prize of the World Jewish Culture Congress was 
awarded to the novelist of the Holocaust Yeshayohu *Shpigl 
and the poet and literary critic Yitskhok Goldkorn. Within a 
few years after arrival in Israel, Meyer Kharats published four 
volumes of verse, including Shtern oyfn Himl (“Stars in the 
Sky,’ 1977). In 1976 he had been encouraged by receipt of the 
Yankev Fikhman Prize for Literature; the essayist and author- 
ity on the folklore of the Hebrew alphabet Eliezer Lipiner won 
this prize in 1977. The Czernowitz poet and painter Khayim 
Zeltser published Fun Heymishn Brunem (“From My Foun- 
tain,” 1976), his second volume of poetry since his arrival in 
Israel. These include satiric ballads, poems of his suffering 
under the Soviets and of his new life in Israel. 

Moyshe Yungman’s lyrics In Land fun Eliyohu Hanovi 
(“In Elijah’s Land,” 1977); Kalman Segal’s narratives, Aleyn- 
keyt (“Loneliness,’ 1977); Efroim Roytman’s poems, Di Erd 
Zingt (“The Earth Sings,” 1977); Motl Saktsier’s lyrics, Mit 
Farbotenem Blayer (“Forbidden Writings,” 1977); Rokhl Boym- 
vol’s songs of nostalgia and reborn hope, Fun Lid tsu Lid 
(“From Song to Song”); and Rokhl Oyerbakh’s [*Auerbakh] 
reminiscences of the Warsaw Ghetto, Baym Letstn Veg (“The 
Last Road,’ 1977) are among the rich crop of Yiddish books 
issued in Israel in 1977, a fairly typical year in the 1970s and 
1980s. 

Prizes, both for their material and their morale value 
have always been important in Yiddish literary life, but no 
award aroused as much interest as did the 1978 Nobel Prize for 
literature. The entire Yiddish world was cheered when Yitsk- 
hok Bashevis (known in America as Isaac Bashevis Singer) 
won this prize, the first and only time a Yiddish author had 
been so honored. Yet among a coterie of sophisticates, it was 
murmured that the prize was not for the Yiddish Bashevis, 
but for the translated, reworked, Americanized Singer, a per- 
spective argued in The Hidden Isaac Bashevis Singer (2002), 
edited by Seth Wolitz. This line of research had been initiated 
by Chone Shmeruk who, to cite a single instance, pointed to 
the censored Jesus reference in Saul *Bellow’s generally out- 
standing translation of “Gimpl Tam,’ a classic tale mislead- 
ingly titled in English “Gimpel the Fool.” However, no one who 
knows Yiddish well, literary gossip aside, can deny the rapid- 
fire, word-and tone-accurate storytelling genius of Bashevis 
aka Singer, who was by no means a simple creature. 

Yiddish literature continued to age in the 1980s. Almost 
all its writers were born before the destruction of the Yiddish 
heartland in Eastern Europe; readers also became fewer. The 
Yiddish press diminished. The most prestigious daily, the New 
York *Forverts (Jewish Daily Forward) was converted in 1982 
to a weekly after 85 years of existence. The repertoire of ever 
fewer theatrical performances consisted of older plays and 
nostalgic musicals. Novelists, except in Israel, preferred as 
subject matter the longed-for, destroyed world of yesteryear. 
Aging survivors of ghettos, Nazi concentration camps, and 
Soviet gulags published memoirs and narratives of their ex- 
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periences or participated in Yisker (Yizkor, Memorial) books 
about perished Jewish communities. 

Heroic efforts were made to slow down the decline of 
Yiddish creativity. Grants, prizes, and awards for Yiddish 
books multiplied. The World Council for Yiddish and Jewish 
Culture looked back in 1986 on a decade of support for Yid- 
dish writers, publishers, and journals. Its bilingual annual, 
Gesher-Brikn (“Bridges”) featured since 1983 translations of 
Hebrew works into Yiddish and of Yiddish works into Hebrew. 
Its monthly organ, Yidish Velt (“Yiddish World”), coordinated 
worldwide Yiddish activities since 1985. In New York the Bi- 
ographical Lexicon of Modern Yiddish Literature, initiated 
in 1954 by the Central Yiddish Culture Organization (cyco) 
was completed in 1981. By then, none of the early editors 
and administrators (Shmuel *Niger, Yankev Shatski, Moyshe 
Shtarkman, Yankev Pat, and Khayim Bas) was alive. How- 
ever, the editors of the final volume, Berl Kagan, Yisroel Noks, 
and Elye Shulman, succeeded in enlisting 32 writers from 
all continents for the project, whose eight volumes gave bio- 
bibliographic entries of more than 7,000 Yiddish writers of 
the 19 and 20" centuries. In Buenos Aires, Shmuel Rozhanski 
[Rozhansky] completed in 1984 the editing of the 100 volumes 
of Masterpieces of Yiddish Literature. The first volume, in 
1957, dealt with the pioneer of Yiddish poetry and drama 
Sh. Etinger (Solomon *Ettinger). The 100 volume bore the 
symbolic title Tsu Nayem Lebn (“Toward A New Life”) and 
consisted of poems, tales, and essays which could serve to 
counteract the prophets of doom as regards the future of 
Yiddish. 

The 1980s and 1990s may have seen the continued shrink- 
ing of the secular Yiddishist community, but significant writ- 
ing continued to be published, and not only in New York and 
Tel Aviv. Seven volumes of Bukarester Shriftn were completed 
between 1978 and 1984. Of this annuals editors, Y. Karo, Span- 
ish civil-war veteran Khayim Goldnshteyn and, especially, 
Volf Tambur, attracted attention with their stories and novels. 
Leyzer Aykhnrand maintained a lonely Yiddish vigil in Swit- 
zerland, where his last poems appeared in 1984, shortly be- 
fore his death. Yiddish creativity in France was impoverished 
by the death in 1981 of M. Shulsteyn and B. Shlevin, but the 
Paris newspaper Unzer Vort continued to appear until 1996. 
In 1980, M. *Waldman published his poems of four decades, 
Fun Ale Vaytn (“From All Distances”) and was awarded the 
Manger Prize in 1983. M. Ram published her short stories 
Shteyner (“Stones”) in 1981, was translated into Hebrew and 
won the Manger Prize in 1984. In 1983 the novelist Y. Finer 
(pen name of Yitskhok Burshteyn) completed his fictional 
trilogy Tsvey Mishpokhes (“Two Families”). A veteran of the 
French underground during World War 11, much of Finer’s 
fiction deals with the encounter between Polish Jew and na- 
tive Frenchman. In England, the death in 1983 of Joseph Left- 
wich and A.N. *Stencl, and in 1984 of Jacob Meitlis removed 
three strong pillars of Yiddish literature and scholarship and 
led to the discontinuance of Loshn un Lebn, which Stencl had 
founded and edited since 1946. 
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In South Africa, the Yidishe Tsaytung, edited by Levi 
Shalit, ceased publication in 1985 but Dorem Afrike, edited by 
Zalmen Levi, continued as the literary organ of the Yiddish 
writers until 1991. Two of the leading South African Yiddish 
writers, David *Fram and David Volpe [*Wolpe] continued to 
publish: Fram’s book of poems A Shvalb Oyfn Dakh (“A Swal- 
low On the Roof”) appeared in 1983 and Volpe published his 
collected essays in 1984. In Australia, Melburner Bleter served 
as the sole literary organ for its few Yiddish writers, but Yitsk- 
hok Kahn won wider recognition with his essays and Sheve 
Glas-Viner with her ghetto tales. In Canada, Kh.- L. Fuks 
[*Fox] edited in 1980 a literary lexicon encompassing 422 Ca- 
nadian writers in Yiddish and Hebrew. 

The closing down of Di *Goldene Keyt in 1995 created a 
vacuum not only in Israel where it was published, but in the 
entire sparse but far-flung Yiddish world. The brave continu- 
ance of such serious journals as Tsukunft and Yidishe Kultur in 
New York and Yerusholaimer Almanakh in Jerusalem only par- 
tially filled the void. In 2000 an Israeli government-subsidized 
Natsyonal Instants far Yidisher Kultur (“National Instance for 
Yiddish Culture”) supported the Tel Aviv literary quarterly - 
which does not actually appear four times a year - Toplpunkt 
(“Colon”), where the last crop of Soviet-born authors to reach 
Israel met individual young Yiddish authors from around the 
world. Nos. 1-5 were edited by Hebrew poet and translator 
Yaakov Beser and co-edited by Yisroel Rudnitski, the latter 
becoming editor with No. 6 (Winter 2003). 

Aleksander *Shpiglblat wrote his fine account of his fami- 
ly’s incarceration in Transnistria during World War 11, Durkhn 
Shpaktiv fun a Zeyger-Makher (“Through the Eye Piece of a 
Watch Maker,’ 2000). Two years later this former member of 
Sutskever’s Di Goldene Keyt editorial staff published Bloe Vin- 
klen-Itsik Manger, Lebn, Lid un Balade (“Blue Corners-Itsik 
Manger, Life, Song and Ballad”), an informal critical biog- 
raphy of fellow Romanian Itsik Manger and one of the most 
readable Yiddish books of the year. Shpiglblat is now devot- 
ing himself to fiction, having published the three-story col- 
lection Shotns Klapn in Shoyb (“Shadows Knock on the Win- 
dow,’ 2003) and Krimeve; An Altfrenkishe Mayse (“Krimeve; 
An Old-fashioned Story,’ 2005). 

Not all Yiddishists are pessimistic as to the fate of Yid- 
dish. It is increasingly recognized that in the urban enclaves 
of some hasidic sects in London, New York, Jerusalem, Bene- 
Berak, Antwerp - and rural Kiryas Yoyl [Kiryat Yoel] and 
New Square - and elsewhere, there is an actual increase in 
the population of native-speakers of Yiddish. The reading in- 
terests (beyond religious texts) of these communities are in- 
creasingly being served by a small but growing hasidic publi- 
cation industry that now annually produces scores of novels 
(including historical novels, adventures tales, even spy thrill- 
ers), story collections, children’s books, and textbooks, in ad- 
dition to numerous orthodox newspapers and periodicals 
that include serial narratives (see “Hasidic Lierature” under 
*Hasidism). While the literary quality of these texts has in- 
deed improved over the course of recent years, it is nonethe- 
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less currently quite impossible to imagine that anything like 
the development of post-Enlightenment secular Yiddish lit- 
erature out of traditional Ashkenazi society might recur in 
this 21°t century Orthodox environment. It is in any case still 
too early to know what kind of literature can develop in such 
parochial confines and whether it might be valued beyond the 
borders of those communities (i.e. among secular Jews, where 
there is, after all, an ever diminishing audience capable even 
of reading the texts). 

Yiddish creative writing of high quality was not rare in 
the first decade of the 21*t century — against a background of 
more or less habitual prognostications of the death of the lan- 
guage. In Israel the nonagenarian Avrom Sutskever continued 
to write. A collection of his poems in Hebrew translation Kinus 
Dumiot (“A Gathering of Silences,” 2005) received national at- 
tention and reviews in the media. Leading Hebrew-language 
authors and critics participated in this warm reception, a sign 
of an altered attitude to Yiddish generally as well as reaffirmed 
recognition of a poet who had lived in Israel for over half a 
century and was by virtue of oeuvre as well as of residence a 
pillar of Israeli literary culture. 

In mid-2005 the veteran Yiddish weekly Forverts, edited 
in New York by a small, relatively young, and highly motivated 
staff, is electronically reproduced in Israel and distributed so 
as to arrive, for instance, at a Haifa subscriber’s mailbox on 
Friday morning, with enlarged font to accommodate the el- 
derly, and containing - in addition to news about Yiddish 
culture the world over - a novel in parts that is well written 
and worth reading. A number of literary journals continue to 
appear. There is a strong interest in translating Yiddish books 
and many high-quality translations have appeared. While 
there are few Departments of Yiddish in the world, lone Yid- 
dish scholars grace departments of Jewish Studies or of Ger- 
man in leading universities. Conferences of specialists meet 
to explore central themes such as the shtetl in Yiddish life 
and letters, Yiddish literature and the Left, or a single impor- 
tant figure like Bashevis or Bergelson. Such symposia and 
seminars define the Yiddish scene at the beginning of the 
21% century. 

One needs to consider not only journals in Yiddish, but 
those in other languages that are devoted in whole or in part 
to the study of Yiddish literature. Since 1981, Prooftexts: A Jour- 
nal of Jewish Literary History, edited by Alan Mintz and David 
Roskies, has brought a hitherto rarely encountered sophisti- 
cation and seriousness to the understanding of Yiddish and 
Yiddish-related texts. The journals Polin, Shofar, and Jewish 
Social Studies have published significant research on Yiddish 
literature. Jiddistik Mitteilungen; Jiddistik in Deutschsprachi- 
gen Laendern is an unfailingly informative German-language 
bulletin for the field of Yiddish studies. Since 1993, the Uni- 
versity of Haifa, with the cooperation of Tel Aviv and Bar-Ilan 
Universities, has issued a Hebrew-language journal which at- 
tempts in many ways to be a revived Hebrew version of the 
old Yivo-Bleter - Khulyot: Dapim le-Mekhkar be-Sifrut Yidish 
ve-Zikoteha le-Sifrut Ivrit (“Links: Pages for the Study of Yid- 
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to political agitators who threatened the safety of the state and 
the authority ofits rulers. Bereft of his property and prohibited 
from ever returning home, the victim was reduced to the level 
of an outcast, a permanent stranger or wanderer in foreign 
lands. The custom seems to have been known in Canaan, as 
attested by the *Ugarit texts (Aqhat, 1:152-5: T.H. Gaster, Thes- 
pis (1961), 365-6; cf. 366n.). In ancient Israel, too, banishment 
was not unknown, although it appears almost exclusively as 
a form of divine punishment. Thus Adam was expelled from 
the Garden of Eden (Gen. 3:23-24) and Cain was doomed to 
be a wanderer, hidden from the presence of God (4:14-16). 
Two notable cases in the Bible are the banishment by Solomon 
of Abiathar the high priest to his family estate in Anathoth 
(1 Kings 2:26; cf. Jer. 1:1) and the banishment of Amos from the 
Northern Kingdom of Amaziah the priest (Amos 7:12). Col- 
lective banishment, or exile, was considered the ultimate pun- 
ishment that could be meted out to the entire people for acts 
of defiance against God (cf. Deut. 28:64 ff.), which were vari- 
ously interpreted in different times (see *Galut). *Karet was an 
extreme form of this divine punishment, involving the actual 
“cutting off” of the individual from life on earth (Lev. 20:2-6; 
cf. Zimmerli in bibl.). The only form of banishment still in ex- 
istence in biblical society was that imposed on a man guilty of 
manslaughter or involuntary homicide, for whom *Cities of 
Refuge were provided (cf. Num. 35:10 ff; Deut. 4:41-43; 19:1 
ff.; Josh. 20). It has been conjectured that banishment was 
not otherwise sanctioned as a punishment because residence 
abroad was viewed as something that cut the victim off en- 
tirely from God (Hos. 9:3-5; cf. Gen. 4:14; Ezek. 11:15) and even 
forced him to worship idols (Deut. 4:27-28; 1 Sam. 26:19; Jer. 
16:13). For this reason too, exile was dreaded (cf. Deut. 28:65; 
Ezek. 37:11) and deemed to have horrendous consequences. In 
later centuries, milder forms of banishment from the religious 
community were resorted to by means of excommunication, 
though, contrary to the view of some scholars, there does not 
seem to be any definite evidence of this practice in the Bible 
(cf. Greenberg in bibl.). 


[David L. Lieber] 


Second Temple and Talmud Periods 

Banishment was resorted to by the Romans as part of their 
repressive policies. Thus *Archelaus the son of Herod 1 was 
banished by the Romans to Vienne in Gaul and probably re- 
mained there until he died. It is possibly to these adminis- 
trative acts that *Avtalyon refers in his statement, “Ye sages, 
be heedful of your words lest ye incur the penalty of banish- 
ment [galut] and be banished to a place of evil waters” (Avot 
1:11). Nevertheless the Pharisees seem also to have exercised 
this power. Josephus (Wars, 1:111) states that when they were 
in power they banished and brought back whomsoever they 
chose. The gravity of the punishment was not only that the 
victims would be exiled “to a place of evil waters and the dis- 
ciples who come after you will drink thereof and die” (see 
above) but that they were also banished from the Divine Pres- 
ence. On the verse, “For they have driven me out this day that 
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I should not cleave to the inheritance of the Lord” (1 Sam. 
26:19), the Talmud comments that “he who lives outside the 
Land of Israel is regarded as worshiping idols” (Ket. 110b), and 
this sentiment is reflected in the words of the Musaf prayer 
for festivals: “But on account of our sins we were banished 
from our land and removed far from our country, and we are 
unable to appear and prostrate ourselves before Thee and to 
fulfill our obligations.” 


[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 


Middle Ages to 18 century 

In the Middle Ages banishment continued to be one of the 
punishments imposed on offenders in communities having 
a measure of criminal jurisdiction over their members (see 
Judicial *Autonomy) or able to withhold or withdraw domi- 
ciliary rights (hezkat ha-yishuv). Hence it was imposed most 
frequently in Spain and Poland and Lithuania, although also 
occasionally elsewhere. A distinction was drawn between ban- 
ishment of the offender from the city and from the realm, as 
also banishment for a limited period and for life. The Spanish 
kingdoms, especially at the height of Jewish autonomy in the 
13" century, recognized the right of the communal organiza- 
tions to banish recalcitrants or exclude new members. James I 
of Aragon (1213-76) gave the communities the right to pun- 
ish offenders by fine, ban, flagellation, or expulsion. Privileges 
accorded to the Barcelona community in 1241 and 1272 em- 
powered the communal elders “to eject or expel [recalcitrant 
members] from the Jewish quarter or the entire city’ A similar 
ordinance for Calatayud Jewry empowered the community in 
1229 to expel two individuals of bad repute. In the 1280s the 
kahal of Alagon banished six butchers from the city for four 
years and excommunicated all members who ate meat pur- 
chased from them. James 11 of Aragon, on a complaint from 
the Valencia community in 1294, instructed the local prefect 
and judge to prevent influential Christians from concealing 
offenders condemned by the community to deportation. In 
1280 Pedro 111 of Aragon, in a basic privilege granted to all 
Catalonian communities, empowered their elders to punish 
with incarceration and exile all crimes of assault and battery, 
libel, and the like, in accordance with Jewish law and their own 
judgment. The same privilege, granted by John I of Aragon to 
the Huesca community in 1390, provided that the elders could 
summarily sentence offenders to death, mutilation, flogging, or 
exile, without appeal. Offenses for which banishment was im- 
posed included murder for which there was only one witness 
(Solomon b. Jehiel Luria, Yam shel Shelomo le-Bava Kamma, 8, 
no. 7), or for which no witness was available but where hearsay 
was convincing (Resp. Judah b. Asher, no. 58), and attack on 
a victim who dies after a lapse of a certain time (Resp. sent to 
Salamanca by Isaac b. Sheshet, no. 251). In Spain in particular 
banishment was meted out to delators and informers (com- 
munal statutes of the delegates of Castile, 1432). R. Menahem 
of Merseburg (early 14" century) banished a man for two or 
three years for viciously beating his wife (Nimmukei Maharar 
Menahem me-Resburk at the end of Resp. Jacob Weill, Venice, 
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dish Literature and its Connections to Hebrew Literature”) 
(also spelled Chulyot) issued its ninth volume in 2005. The 
journal has been well received in the Israeli academy, but it 
must be admitted that the pool of contributors is somewhat 
narrow and will probably remain so unless Israeli universi- 
ties prove more welcoming to Yiddish studies than they have 
been up until now. 

The opening years of the 21°t century proved receptive 
to new and revisionist perspectives. Conferences, as men- 
tioned above, have convened to air large themes. In this at- 
mosphere, Yael Chaver could write, “The mainstream culture 
created a historiography that suppressed the Yiddish culture 
imported into Palestine with the pioneers who were nurtured 
in it. However, not only did this culture continue to survive 
but it also produced significant original work” (See “Outcasts 
Within: Zionist Yiddish Literature in Pre-State Palestine,” 
Jewish Social Studies, 7/2 (2001) 39-66). Dan Miron pitted 
himself against widespread clichés regarding the greatest of 
Yiddish comic writers, Sholem-Aleykhem, urging us to look 
more deeply at the writings of a comic master (Ha-Zad ha-Afel 
be-Zehoko shel Shalom-Aleykhem (“The Dark Side of Shalom- 
Aleykhem’s Laughter”)). Almost four decades earlier Miron in 
his still central study, A Traveler Disguised (1968) had altered 
the way we see Abramovitsh. Among Yiddish linguists there 
is much debate still as to the origins of Yiddish; Hebrew lin- 
guists continue to assess the precise role and weight of Yiddish 
in the formation of modern Israeli Hebrew. We can expect a 
new generation of Yiddish scholars to ask new questions and 
formulate innovative replies. 

Much of the life of Yiddish today is “lived” on the inter- 
net, where Yiddish has colonized very effectively. The “surfer” 
interested in Yiddish needs simply to type the word “Yiddish” 
to be ushered into a cybernetic universe where in addition to 
a few quality way stations there are also shoddy stops, estab- 
lished by presumably well-intentioned persons who believe 
they are serving a positive cause but merely misrepresent a 
language which has its rules and a culture which is immensely 
rich and not to be summed up in clichés or slogans. It is now 
possible to communicate in Standard Yiddish (Yiddish with 
all the correct vocalization) on the internet, to publish list- 
servs and electronic journals, to access rare digitized books 
in the comfort of one's study. The single most important list- 
serv in the field of Yiddish is Mendele, whose existence be- 
gan in 1991, followed in 1997 by its literary supplement The 
Mendele Review, now in its ninth year. The website Di Velt Fun 
Yidish (“The World of Yiddish”) provides both text and audio 
of classic Yiddish texts, as well as the entire Tanakh (“Hebrew 
Bible”) in the outstanding translation of the famed Yiddish 
poet Yehoyesh (Yehoash, born Solomon Bloomgarten). This 
site will trace the development of Yiddish Bible translation 
from its beginnings in the Old Yiddish period until today. It 
also boasts a compendious index to all the works of the clas- 
sic author Sholem-Aleykhem (Shalom Aleichem) and an in- 
dex (in Hebrew) to Droyanov’s classic 3-volume anthology 
of Jewish humor. 
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The riches of Yiddish literature are available to all. Will 


they be claimed? 
[Sol Liptzin / Leonard Prager (2"¢ ed.)] 


CONTEMPORARY HASIDIC YIDDISH LITERATURE 


Hasidic Yiddish print culture remains rooted in tradition with 
religious books at its core, but as hasidim adapt to contempo- 
rary needs and technologies, the range of commercial publica- 
tions in Yiddish has expanded to include in-house products 
that accommodate urban and suburban demands for infor- 
mation and entertainment and thus deter temptation from 
outside sources. Some hasidic sects, such as Satmar, Bobov, 
Belz, Ungvar, Tash, Skver, and others, have made a conscious 
decision to use Yiddish as a means of maintaining cultural 
continuity (in contrast to the Chabad (Lubavitch) and the 
non-hasidic Litvish community). The audience for Yiddish 
publications is thus a relatively small subset of the overall Or- 
thodox population, most of whom use English and Hebrew as 
vernaculars. While spanning many countries, the niche mar- 
ket for Yiddish publications is highly localized in a few sub- 
culture enclaves, mainly in the New York area and in Israel. 
Writers and illustrators are from within the community, and 
publications both capitalize on a heymish (“homey”) quality 
and are carefully controlled by rabbinic authorities. 
Publishers and distribution systems are small in scale, lo- 
cated mainly in Williamsburg and Boro Park, Brooklyn, and 
in outlying suburbs of New York City (e.g. Monsey, Kiryas 
Joel, and New Square). Besides marketing to local readers, 
they also distribute to Israel, Europe (Antwerp and London), 
and even Australia and Argentina, either by direct shipment 
or through a network of local and chain bookshops that ca- 
ter strictly to hasidim. Distribution is also becoming avail- 
able via the Web, although Yiddish-speaking hasidim gener- 
ally have less Web access than other Orthodox populations. 
While bookstores stock primarily Hebrew sforim for men, 
small sections for women include Yiddish publications, con- 
sisting especially of reprints of Yiddish classic women’s texts 
that have been available for centuries: the Tsene Urene, musar 
(moral) works, and assorted prayer books, in addition to in- 
spirational literature, guides to behavior, and more practical 
books, as women readers crave reading material of a lighter 
nature. Some Yiddish publications are translations from He- 
brew, while others are Yiddish originals. Despite the fact that 
entertainment and fiction has traditionally been discouraged, 
scores of lively novels have appeared in recent decades. The 
hasidic taste for the dramatic has encouraged historical fic- 
tion, exotic travel literature, and indeed spy novels. Thus, in 
Geknipt un Gebindn (“Knotted and Bound,” Brooklyn: Me- 
kor Chaim Press, 1995), Hayim Rozenberg embellishes a true 
story of an adopted girl in secular Israel who, with the help of 
a Christian clerk in the U.S., finds her birth mother and her 
true religious identity. Soon after the destruction of the Twin 
Towers, a collection of tales of escape and divine intervention 
appeared: Himl Signaln in Teror Geviter; Nitsulim un Martirer 
in der Shoyderlekher Tragedye in Amerike; der September 11 
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(“Signals from the Sky in Terror; Victories and Martyrs in the 
Terrifying Tragedy in America on September 11”). Of course 
the Holocaust is also an important subject: Antlofn Di Letste 
Minit: 1944-1945 (“Escaped at the Last Minute: 1944-1945”) by 
the very popular and prolific writer Yair Weinstock, who pro- 
duces lengthy thrillers at a rapid pace. 

The significance of periodicals in Yiddish literature has 
not been limited to the secular community, and thus serial- 
ized fiction has long thrived in hasidic weeklies such as Der 
Yid (Brooklyn; primarily Satmar readership), where the fac- 
tual history of a kidnapped hasidic boy in embellished form 
appeared as a series, Vu iz Yosele? (“Where is Yosele?”). Such 
series function to promote sales as well as prevent tempta- 
tion by outside sources of entertainment. Other hasidic pe- 
riodicals published in Brooklyn include Der Blatt (for the 
Satmar faction in Kiryas Joel), the Lubavich-sponsored Al- 
gemeyner Zhurnal, the weekly Di Tsaytung (in English on the 
masthead: “News Report: The Yiddish Newspaper of Record. 
Brooklyn”), Der Blick, Dos Yiddishe Vort from Agudat Israel, 
and Di Wokh, all with local news, weather, and traffic for the 
New York area, but also including international politics and 
hasidic affairs. The magazines, Der Yidisher Shtral (“The Jew- 
ish Ray”) and Di Yidishe Likht (“The Jewish Light”) are long- 
established Israeli publications with items of interest to a range 
of readers. In the U.S., the most widely read magazine is Mal- 
los, a professionally produced, wide-ranging cultural quar- 
terly that features articles of religious history and doctrine, a 
children’s section (Shtayg Hekher / “Climb Higher”), a section 
for housewives, and a column called Mame Loshn (“Mother 
Tongue’/“Yiddish”), on Yiddish etymology and usage, a new 
phenomenon in a community that does not produce Yiddish 
dictionaries or grammars (although one commonly finds D.M. 
Harduf’s Yiddish-English dictionary (1993) and occasionally 
even Uriel Weinreich’s dictionary (1968) in hasidic house- 
holds). A new Hebrew translation of Yiddish sayings (“Yid- 
dish the Holy Language”) also indicates this shift in attitude 
to Yiddish among Hebrew-reading hasidim. 

Yiddish literature for school-age children includes inspi- 
rational biographies, simplified religious books, and school 
books. The Satmar girl’s school Beys Rokhl has published a se- 
ries of readers in Yiddish, used in Israel as well as Brooklyn, 
e.g. Der Inhalt fun Megiles Ester (“The Content of the Esther 
Scroll,” Beys Rokhl, Brooklyn, 1983). There is also a multi-vol- 
ume Entsiklopedye far Yugnt (“Encyclopedia for Young Peo- 
ple,’ Israel, 1999), as well as Yiddish math books for girls, and 
board games in Yiddish, like Handl Erlikh (“Deal Honestly”), 
a spinoff of “Monopoly” that emphasizes charity. The market 
for preschool children is vast, and includes colorful, glossy 
picture books and coloring books. Among the many popu- 
lar items is the series Mitsve Kinder (“Good Deed Kids”), one 
volume of which elucidates Greytn zikh Tsum Shabes (“Prepa- 
rations for the Sabbath”), with cassette tapes (Hamatic Press, 
Brooklyn). A series of colorful books for girls that reinforce 
their roles in domestic life (by an author who signs herself 
“Leyele’s mother”) is produced in Modi’in, Israel. A series 
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for boys (produced in Israel and widely marketed) focuses 
on miracle-working holy men: Dertseylungen fun Tzadikim 
(“Tales of Saints”), such as Der Prinz is Gevorn a Yid (“The 
Prince Became a Jew, Sifrut Machanayim, Israel). Nitz Dayn 
Moyekh (“Use your Brain,’ Roebling Distributors, Brooklyn) 
is a series of Yiddish activity books. Both boys and girls learn 
their highly differentiated daily routines through stories and 
adventures, as in Broynem Ber un Teg fun di Vokh (“Brown 
Bear and the Days of the Week,” Midos Publishers, Brook- 
lyn). For younger children there is series of coloring books 
by Nachem Brandwein in Yiddish and English that teaches 
holidays, blessings, and events. 

While some secular Yiddishists deny that contemporary 
Yiddish-language stories, songs, novels, and periodicals pro- 
duced by the hasidim constitute belles lettres, one detects over 
the course of the last 15 years a growing, albeit unacknowl- 
edged, attention to “literary” concerns such as structure, form, 
and style in hasidic fiction. A century and a half ago, modern 
Yiddish literature developed gradually, haltingly, but directly 
out of the core of traditional Ashkenazi culture. Whether the 
similar traditional community of 21st-century hasidim will 
eventually produce literature that appeals to a readership be- 
yond its own cultural borders (if such a readership even ex- 
ists by that time) remains to be seen. If there is to be Yiddish 
literature in the future, however, it currently seems unlikely 
that it can come from any other source. 


[Miriam Isaacs (2™ ed.)] 


YIDDISH RESEARCH AFTER THE HOLOCAUST 


Coming to Terms with the Loss 

In the late 1950s, with the first indications in the United States 
that Yiddish would be given academic status, the poet H. Leiv- 
ick gave a speech in which he warned of the fate of the lan- 
guage as follows: “I said to myself: look, Yiddish and its lit- 
erature are soon to reach the upper echelons. But isn’t there 
some fear stirring in your heart, since at the same time Yid- 
dish is departing from the lower echelons of the people?” (H. 
Leivick, Eseyen un Redes (1963), 105). Leivick’s words at the 
time were echoed widely since they gave precise expression 
to what seems even now to be the paradoxical fate of Yiddish: 
the language whose exponents were so proud of its being a 
language of the masses and of its wide usage, characteristics 
which made it a bridge between different Jewish communi- 
ties, is fast disappearing from the marketplace and byways of 
life, and only small, specialized groups work towards main- 
taining it. As expected, Leivick concluded his speech with a 
plea not to accept this situation, and to try to preserve Yid- 
dish as a spoken language for the Jewish people in the Dias- 
pora. But this call, and many others like it, fell on deaf ears. 
The decline of Yiddish as an everyday language is an ongoing 
process that seems irreversible. Only among groups of the 
ultra-Orthodox does Yiddish preserve its status as a spoken 
language, as another component conferring a unique quality 
on this way of life that is impermeable to changing times. The 
Yiddish which until a generation ago was heard in the streets 
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of New York and Buenos Aires, Kiev and Paris, Tel Aviv and 
Melbourne has retreated to much more limited pockets: it has 
become the possession of aging groups of speakers, and in the 
best of cases is the object of yearning of a few of their chil- 
dren or grandchildren, whose ears still catch a Yiddish song 
and enjoy it, even though in most instances they no longer 
speak the language fluently. How can one maintain the trea- 
sures of the spoken language and pass on its flavor, nuances, 
and subtleties to a generation that no longer speaks it? This 
almost Sisyphean aim was and remains one of the main goals 
of research on Yiddish, which has exercised more than two 
generations of scholars. 

Those who took up this burden, propelled by a deep 
sense of urgency, were that very generation for whom Yiddish 
occupied a central place in its cultural world and served as its 
prime channel of cultural expression: those Jewish intellectuals 
who were educated in Eastern Europe, although a large part 
of their research work was carried out elsewhere. The first to 
sense that time was running out and to gear up for the task 
of collecting and preserving Yiddish intensively, even at the 
beginning of the 20'” century, were the folklorists (see also 
below). In other disciplines one must note the linguists Solo- 
mon Birnbaum, Judah A. Joffe, Yudel Mark, Max and Uriel 
Weinreich, the historian Jacob Shatzky, and the literary critics 
Nahum Baruch Minkoff and Samuel Niger. Some of them did 
not have formal academic training, and their ongoing work 
was not carried out in the framework of any academic insti- 
tution at all; there is no doubt that this deficiency has left its 
traces in their work, but they did nevertheless have one deci- 
sive advantage — intimate acquaintance with the deepest levels 
of the language and all of its complex byways as well as root- 
edness in the world from which the new cultural identity of 
Yiddish had developed and grown. Both the capabilities and 
limitations of this generation can be seen in an important 
post-Holocaust project intended to perpetuate Yiddish liter- 
ary activity: in 1956 the first volume of the Leksikon fun der 
Nayer Yidisher Literatur (“Biographical Dictionary of Modern 
Yiddish Literature”) was published in New York and only a 
full generation later, in 1981, was the undertaking completed. 
A supplementary volume was published in 1986 by Berl Ka- 
gan. These books are brimming with rich, varied material 
that makes them a primary resource for anyone dealing with 
this field. However, the bibliographical underpinning is often 
lacking, and many biographies were written without proper 
critical perspective. The deaths of the original editors, Niger 
and Shatzky, prior to the appearance of the first volume left a 
decided gap that could not be filled as the work progressed. 
‘Thus, the reader can easily see through the course of the vol- 
umes just how pressing the hour was with regard to compre- 
hensive projects such as these in the field of Yiddish. 

That same generation that grew up against a natural 
backdrop of Yiddish can claim to its credit after the Holocaust 
two first-rate lexicographical projects. In 1950 the y1vo Insti- 
tute for Jewish Research in New York, the leading center for 
Yiddish scholarship, sponsored the publication of Der Oytser 
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fun der Yidisher Shprakh (“The Thesaurus of the Yiddish Lan- 
guage”) by Nahum (Nokhem) Stutchkoff (ed. Max Weinreich; 
reprinted 1991). This was the first collection of the lexical trea- 
surehouse of the language, including words, idioms, and say- 
ings, listed according to themes, as a thesaurus. Then, once 
the rich corpus of the Yiddish language had been gathered 
in a much more valuable manner than any previous diction- 
ary of the language, the need was felt even more urgently for 
additional works. The material that Stutchkoff had collected 
did indeed serve as the cornerstone for a multifaceted lexico- 
graphical undertaking, Groyser Verterbukh fun der Yidisher 
Shprakh (“Great Dictionary of the Yiddish Language”), the 
first volume of which appeared in 1961 under the editorship of 
Judah A. Joffe and Yudel Mark. After the death of Joffe, Mark 
became the sole editor. Towards the end of his life he trans- 
ferred the project from New York to Jerusalem, and after his 
death a fourth volume (1980) appeared, after which no more 
have as yet been published. The four current volumes have 
some 80,000 lexical entries, words, expressions, and sayings, 
completing the entries for the letter alef On the surface one 
might think that this project is still near the beginning, but be- 
cause the alefis employed for a number of the most common 
functional, grammatical particles in Yiddish, particularly as 
the prefix of many verb roots, it is reasonable to assume that 
the volumes now available contain about one-third of the en- 
tire vocabulary of Yiddish. These volumes are impressive tes- 
timony to the ability of a generation of researchers who grew 
up within the world of Yiddish to interpret and explain its fin- 
est nuances to the point of unlocking the hidden treasures of 
the spoken language. Even when it might at first glance seem 
that the editors have sometimes listed a meaning for a word 
that adds nothing to the previous definition, it turns out that 
they have discerned an additional shade of meaning that oth- 
erwise would have escaped the user and become irretrievable. 
If one compares the method of definition of entries in the 
Groyser Verterbukh to that employed in similar dictionaries 
in other languages, it is immediately noticeable that the edi- 
tors did not limit the definitions, which generally turned out 
better than expected, for the overly lengthy definitions con- 
tain invaluable linguistic and cultural information and turn 
these volumes into a first-rate document of the widely varie- 
gated world of Yiddish speakers throughout its history and 
in its different centers. 

Yet, in certain areas faults resulted from the lack of a re- 
search base broad enough for such a comprehensive project. 
Since Yudel Mark was Lithuanian, in many instances there 
is a noticeable lack of attention to other dialects of Yiddish, 
particularly the documentation of Polish Yiddish. There are 
also gaps in citations from literary material, which are, addi- 
tionally, inconsistent. Moreover, the editors faced an almost 
insurmountable difficulty inherent in the language and the 
conditions under which it developed. Yiddish developed ev- 
erywhere by contact with the surrounding languages, absorb- 
ing from them various influences and many words - some 
that took root in the language and others that soon fell into 
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disuse. In the distribution of Yiddish outside Eastern Europe, 
the speakers borrowed from English, Spanish, French, and 
Modern Hebrew, from where some of the words also entered 
the written language, especially in newspapers not attentive 
to a literary standard. The editors of the dictionary faced a 
serious problem in deciding what standard to apply to such 
words - to include a great many or to exercise caution in list- 
ing words taken from the surrounding languages, whose place 
in normative, literary Yiddish is doubtful. In most instances 
the editors dealt with these words quite generously, frequently 
“hosting” them, although in many cases, such decisions are 
debatable. Following the death of Yudel Mark the dictionary 
project was continued jointly by a number of academic insti- 
tutions: Columbia University, the City University of New York, 
and Hebrew University in Jerusalem, in association with yrvo. 
Such cooperation was intended to insure the completion of 
this enormous undertaking and offer future generations a rich 
lexical panorama of the language at its different historical pe- 
riods and stylistic registers, thus rescuing them from extinc- 
tion. Although no new volumes have appeared in a quarter- 
century, it is to be hoped that this essential reference tool will 
yet be completed, since this is a task whose importance and 
urgency are almost impossible to overstate. 

Yet, even the completion of this huge project would not 
comprehensively account for spoken language usage. The va- 
riety of dialects in Yiddish is basic to the language at every 
level: phonologically, semantically (in different areas different 
words were used to name the same object), and grammatically. 
The documentation of this great linguistic richness was the 
primary goal of The Language and Culture Atlas of Ashkenazic 
Jewry. The aims, scope, and methodology of this project were 
determined by Uriel Weinreich in 1959, and work was con- 
tinued after his untimely death in 1967 under the direction of 
Marvin I. Herzog at Columbia University. Dozens of infor- 
mants were carefully chosen in order to give balanced rep- 
resentation to the geographical distribution of Yiddish. They 
were given a detailed questionnaire to complete, the answers 
to which document a broad range of the aspects of language 
use and the varied ways in which it expresses the lives of its 
speakers. It is obvious that the Atlas drew most of its material 
from Eastern European speakers, but it also documented the 
remnant of the spoken language from the Western Europe 
(Holland, Alsace and Switzerland), and the data gathered now 
indicate links, which have not as yet been sufficiently studied, 
between different centers of Yiddish over a broad territorial 
range. As time passes and surviving native speakers become 
both fewer and ever more distanced from the language as it 
was spoken in its natural setting, the value of the oral docu- 
mentation increases. The first volumes of the Atlas began ap- 
pearing in 1992, published jointly by y1vo in New York and 
Max Niemeyer Verlag in Tuebingen, Germany. Three volumes 
had appeared as of 2005. 

By the end of the 20" century most assumed that it was 
no longer possible to document the Yiddish language from 
East European speakers in situ. Yet the U.S.-born linguist 
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Dovid *Katz, who had been the central figure in Yiddish stud- 
ies in Oxford, England, for over a decade, relocated to Vilnius 
(Lithuania; formerly Vilna) in 1999 and began conducting in- 
terviews with elderly Jews throughout Lite (the Yiddish desig- 
nation for the Jewish conception of Lithuania, which includes 
the Baltics, Belarus, northeastern Poland, and a portion of 
the extreme northern Ukraine). The information thus gath- 
ered by Katz and his students will no doubt prove important 
to future researchers. 

Another area of research that is nearing the zero hour 
for collection efforts is the study of every aspect of Yiddish 
folklore - folksongs, sayings, jokes, folktales, folkplays (the 
Purim shpil / “Purim play”). The situation certainly became 
more urgent after the Holocaust and its consequent linguis- 
tic assimilation; although early researchers in Yiddish stud- 
ies already noted that urgency. Even prior to World War 1 
Y.L. Cahan wrote, in the introduction to a large collection of 
Yiddish folksongs that he had gathered and published, of the 
slow decline of the genre, particularly in the large cities, to 
the point that “it seems to me that it will not be long before 
the original folksong will become a thing of the past” (Y.L. 
Cahan, Shtudyes vegn Yidisher Folksshafung (1952), 10). If this 
were true at a time when the sounds of Yiddish were heard 
everywhere in Jewish Eastern Europe, it is quite obvious how 
much more pressing the preservation of Yiddish folklore has 
become in recent decades. New methodologies and technolo- 
gies now make possible more accurate documentation. Thanks 
to the efforts of Ruth Rubin, Eleanor Gordon Mlotek, Barbara 
Kirshenblatt-Gimblett, and others, we now have hundreds of 
recordings and texts of Yiddish folksongs which are housed 
in numerous collections in Canada, the U.S., and Israel. The 
Jewish Folksong Archives, founded by Meir Noy, which is lo- 
cated at Bar-Ilan University, contain cardfiles with detailed 
information on thousands of songs in Hebrew and Yiddish, 
on the lyricists, melodies, and place of publication. In the sub- 
field of the study of folktales, the leading institute is the Israel 
Folktale Archives at Haifa University which sets down the sto- 
ries of the various Jewish ethnic communities. Unfortunately 
a large part of the material from East European informants 
was documented not in the Yiddish original but in Hebrew 
translation. The publication of Beatrice Silverman Weinreich’s 
Yiddish Folktales (1988) made available in English a selection 
of material collected by yrvo’s Ethnographic Commission in 
the 1920s and 1930s. 

The study of East European Jewish music was given an 
important boost in the 1980s with the founding of yrvo’s Max 
and Frieda Weinstein Archive of Recorded Sound, which as- 
siduously preserves all genres of East European Jewish music, 
re-recording them using modern technologies (Klezmer Music 
1910-1942, compiled and annotated by Henry Sapoznik (Folk- 
ways Records FSs 34021)). Its work went beyond the area of 
pure collecting: as young musicians in the United States and 
eventually around the world rediscovered klezmer (East Euro- 
pean Jewish instrumental folk) music, they turned to the ar- 
chives with requests for texts and melodies in order to build 
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their repertoire. By the late 1990s this surge of interest led to 
a wave of new scholarly work on Yiddish music, as well as the 
reissue of historic recordings collected as early as 1912-14 on 
the famous ethnographic expeditions led by Sh. Ansky (Trea- 
sures of Jewish Culture in Ukraine (Vernadsky National Library 
of Ukraine, 1997)). The “people of the book,’ which already for 
the most part cannot read what was written in the language 
it spoke until two or three generations ago, now maintains its 
link to Yiddish through the sounds of its music. As knowl- 
edge of the language continually declines among the children 
and grandchildren of its speakers, the Yiddish song at times 
becomes the only link to that memory. 

One response to declining Yiddish literacy has been to 
produce works about Yiddish in more widely known lan- 
guages. In 2002 the vivo Institute began work on a mullti- 
volume encyclopedia of Jewish life in Eastern Europe. Once 
completed this work will likely stand as a definitive reference 
tool on the history and culture of Yiddish-speaking Jewry, 
while its English-language format reflects the shift away from 
Yiddish as a Jewish lingua franca predicted by Leivick nearly 
a half-century before. The yrvo Encyclopedia is the most 
ambitious of recent works built on the underlying assump- 
tion that the golden age of Jewish creativity in Yiddish is at 
an end and that the time has come to take stock of its achieve- 
ments. Since the pioneers of the field saw Yiddish as the liv- 
ing tongue of the Jewish masses, they placed much emphasis 
on disciplines such as demography, pedagogy, and sociology 
that focus on contemporary issues, as well as on the study of 
the spoken language. By the end of the 20 century there was 
a shift towards Yiddish research in a retrospective mode, with 
more work done from a historical perspective and less in the 
social sciences. The study of Yiddish language use among the 
hasidim, the only group to continue to speak Yiddish in large 
numbers, remains an exception to this rule and a promising 
area for future research. 


The Organizational Framework 
NEW CENTERS OF YIDDISH STUDIES. In the period between 
the two World Wars, when Yiddish cultural activity in all of 
its manifestations reached its zenith, the Soviet Union was 
the only country in which Yiddish was granted a recognized 
status by research institutes and university-level academic in- 
stitutions. This situation drew scholars from other countries, 
such as Max *Erik and Meier *Wiener, who hoped to pursue 
their research uninhibitedly in Russia. But reality upset their 
dreams and ideological pressure, persecution, and arrests lim- 
ited the development of their talents, although much of their 
work in the fields of linguistics, literature, and folklore have 
even up to the present constituted a touchstone for genera- 
tions of scholars. Conversely, in Poland and in the U.S., where 
millions spoke Yiddish, recognition of the language in an aca- 
demic forum remained a distant, unrealistic dream. 

Thus, intensive research on Yiddish outside the borders 
of Russia was concentrated between the two World Wars in 
an institution established at the initiative of Yiddishist circles. 
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The yr1vo Institute for Jewish Research originated with the 
memorandum “Vegn a Yidishn Akademishn Institut” (“On 
a Yiddish Academic Institute”) circulated by the linguist Na- 
hum (Nokhem) *Shtif in 1925 in Berlin, which was then the 
center for the Jewish intellectuals who had left Russia in the 
early years of the Revolution. But it eventually became clear 
that the institution could not exist in a western cosmopolitan 
city that lacked a significant pool of enthusiasts and willing 
hands to do the work, a pool that might be found - or so they 
hoped - among Yiddish speakers. The institution established 
its headquarters in Vilna, “Jerusalem of Lithuania,” a city with 
a glorious historical tradition and only weak signs of linguistic 
or cultural assimilation. Branches of y1vo were active in other 
countries and cities, particularly in New York. After the out- 
break of World War 11 and the destruction of the Vilna head- 
quarters, the New York branch became the new headquarters 
of this institution, due in large part to the intensive work of 
Max *Weinreich, a central figure in yrvo from its establish- 
ment, who had managed to escape Europe at the beginning 
of the war and to reach the U.S. After the war both patience 
and faith were necessary even to hope for the continuation of 
research on Yiddish. Of the Jewish communities of Eastern 
Europe, particularly Poland, there remained but a few glowing 
embers. The institutes for Yiddish research in Russia had suf- 
fered greatly during the purges at the end of the 1930s and the 
Nazi occupation; what little remained after the Holocaust was 
destroyed along with the other familiar manifestations of Jew- 
ish culture by the end of 1948. Yet, a number of scholars who 
had managed to flee in time from the Holocaust and reach 
safety, such as Max Weinreich and Yudel Mark, dedicated their 
lives to serving as a real link between the two periods and the 
two totally differing cultural milieux, prewar Eastern Europe 
and postwar America. They strove to continue their research 
activities in places that seemed somehow inappropriate. At the 
end of the 1940s, the first significant attempts were made at 
blazing a trail for the study of Yiddish at universities in the U.S. 
A few years later saw the founding of two university frame- 
works for Yiddish instruction and research that were of signal 
importance, in Israel on the one hand, and in the U.S. on the 
other. In 1951 the Yiddish Department was established at He- 
brew University in Jerusalem under Dov *Sadan, and in 1953 
Uriel Weinreich, the son of Max *Weinreich, was appointed to 
the Atran Chair of Yiddish Language, Literature, and Culture 
at Columbia University in New York. Many of their students 
and their students’ students today teach Yiddish in leading 
academic institutions in the U.S. and Israel. 

After the deaths of Max and Uriel Weinreich two proj- 
ects were undertaken that symbolize the desire for continuity 
and renewed growth in a research field that had suffered so 
much from the vicissitudes of Jewish history in the preceding 
decades. In 1968 the y1vo Institute for Jewish Research estab- 
lished the Max Weinreich Center for Advanced Jewish Studies, 
which provided a framework for graduate and post-doctoral 
training in the fields of Yiddish and East European Jewish 
studies. The same year Columbia University in cooperation 
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with y1vo established the Uriel Weinreich Program in Yiddish 
Language, Literature and Culture, an intensive, comprehen- 
sive program that annually enables students of every level to 
make their first acquaintance with Yiddish and its literature 
and to continue on to more advanced studies. The success of 
this program prompted other institutions to follow in its foot- 
steps. In the 1990s Oxford was the site of an intensive summer 
language course, which was essentially transplanted to Vilna 
with Dovid Katz’s relocation there; another such program ro- 
tates triennially among Paris, Strasbourg, and Brussels. 

In 2005 the Weinreich Program shifted its affiliation to 
New York University, mirroring y1vo’s relocation in 1999 to 
the Center for Jewish History, a new facility housing several 
Jewish institutions near NyU’s Greenwich Village campus. By 
this time the Weinreich Center had ceased to offer graduate 
classes, a gap partly filled since 1999 by the International Re- 
search Seminar in Yiddish Culture, led by Avrom Novershtern 
and David Roskies and held every other summer in New York 
and Israel alternately. This program conducted entirely in Yid- 
dish provides students with an introduction to the various 
fields of Yiddish studies, yet as a two-week course it cannot 
replace the curriculum once offered by the Weinreich Cen- 
ter. The fate of the Weinreich Center reflects a general trend 
at Ivo, which by the 1990s largely abandoned its advocacy 
of Yiddish as a vehicle of academic discourse and its sponsor- 
ship of original research. Instead it came to function primar- 
ily as a facilitator and disseminator of scholarship, emphasiz- 
ing its unparalleled library and archival collections as well as 
publications in English often based on material from those 
collections. The growth of Jewish Studies programs across 
the United States has partially addressed this lacuna, as the 
teaching of Yiddish language and culture - in English — be- 
came increasingly common on American campuses. 

In the U.S. at the start of the 21° century, institutions 
with faculty positions dedicated to Yiddish include Columbia 
University, Harvard University, Indiana University, the Jewish 
Theological Seminary, New York University, and Ohio State 
University; at Columbia and Ohio State it is possible to receive 
a degree in Yiddish Studies. Moreover, with the growing ac- 
ceptance of Yiddish as a subject of study, the language is also 
taught in Jewish Studies programs at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, the University of Michigan, the University 
of Texas at Austin, and many others. The emphasis in the U.S. 
is on the research and teaching of modern Yiddish literature 
and of historical aspects of Yiddish culture, the latter often 
carried out within departments of history. 

The study of Yiddish in all its aspects - earlier and mod- 
ern literature, language, and folklore - developed at Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem under Dov *Sadan, his successor 
Chone *Shmeruk, and their students Chava Turniansky and 
Avrom Novershtern. With Shmeruk’s death and Turniansky’s 
retirement, the Yiddish Department continues to train gradu- 
ate students but is much diminished in its scope. Programs 
for the teaching of Yiddish and its literature now exist at other 
Israeli universities, however, such as the Rena Costa Centre 
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for Yiddish Studies at Bar-Ilan University. In Germany inter- 
est in the field, primarily the study of Old Yiddish literature, 
flourished with the establishment of chairs of Yiddish at the 
universities in Trier (1990) and Dusseldorf (1996). The Me- 
dem Library in Paris, led by Yitskhok Niborski, continues to 
function on a high level with an active program of classes and 
publications in both Yiddish and French. 

In the late 1980s and 1990s Oxford, England, became a 
prominent center of Yiddish studies under the leadership of 
Dovid Katz and his students, training a generation of young 
scholars, producing a series of books and journals in Yiddish 
and English, and sponsoring an intensive summer language 
course and academic conference. By the end of the century 
this had all come to an end, with the Yiddish faculty dispers- 
ing to take up positions elsewhere, and the program was re- 
built on only a modest scale. 

The collapse of the Soviet Union opened new possibilities 
for Yiddish studies, as formerly unknown materials came to 
light and as new contacts were made with the surviving Jew- 
ish communities of Eastern Europe. Project Judaica, founded 
in 1991 by the Jewish Theological Seminary, yrvo, and the 
Russian State University of the Humanities in Moscow, first 
introduced the study of Yiddish to post-Soviet Russia. Af- 
ter departing Oxford, Dovid Katz settled in Vilna, where he 
founded the Vilnius Yiddish Institute in 2001 and began a new 
course of research, teaching, and publishing. These programs 
have given students in the region the opportunity to study the 
language and its culture, although the most promising have 
pursued their training in Israel or the U.S. 


THE NEW IDEOLOGICAL CONTEXT. Before the Holocaust, 
studies of Yiddish and its literature were marked by ideologi- 
cal clashes that were at times quite severe, particularly between 
those working in the Soviet Union on the one hand and y1vo 
affiliates in Poland and the United States on the other. In the 
wake of World War 11 and the establishment of the State of 
Israel, longstanding tensions between Yiddishists and He- 
braists became increasingly irrelevant, while the rift between 
Communists and their opponents faded with the end of the 
Soviet Union. These developments paved the way for a fresh 
look at topics formerly considered ideologically suspect or at 
best unimportant, including the comparative study of Yiddish 
and Hebrew literature and Yiddish culture among Orthodox 
Jewish communities. The work of both Soviet Yiddish activ- 
ists and their Communist sympathizers abroad has also been 
subject to new research, enhanced by material made available 
in former Soviet archives. These trends can be seen as the ful- 
fillment of the inclusive vision of Jewish culture formulated by 
such pioneering scholars as Max Weinreich and Dov Sadan, 
whose work is discussed below. 

This is not to imply that the field has been without con- 
flict in recent years. Benjamin Harshav’s The Meaning of Yid- 
dish (1990) stirred controversy with its stance that Yiddish 
should be treated as a dead language, demonstrating that the 
question of its status as a spoken vernacular can still arouse 
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strong emotions. Linguists such as Paul Wexler and Dovid 
Katz have put forth new controversial theories on the origins 
of the Yiddish language and its Ashkenazi Jewish speakers, 
and Katz rejected the unified Yiddish orthography developed 
by yivo to devise his own. Some of Katz’s ideas are incorpo- 
rated in Words on Fire: The Unfinished Story of Yiddish (2004), 
which despite its idiosyncrasies is to be welcomed as the first 
overall history of Yiddish culture in English. Nevertheless, as 
ideological orthodoxies have broken down, Yiddish scholars 
now work in a variety of conceptual contexts, ensuring cross- 
fertilization and the introduction of new methodologies such 
as the perspective of gender studies which has proven a useful 
tool of analysis. But any advantages inherent in the situation 
are dependent upon the ability of those in the field to main- 
tain a common framework of reference, while recognizing the 
achievements of the past and the value of innovation. 


Yiddish Research in the Previous Generation: Concepts 
and Achievements 

THE NEW CULTURAL CONTEXT. Throughout its history Yid- 
dish was the language of a minority group that maintained 
within itself a very high degree of internal unity. It is there- 
fore not surprising that the history of both the language and 
its literature serves as an illustrative example of the complex, 
tense relations between internal traditions and external in- 
fluences; parallel phenomena can also be discerned in the 
development of Yiddish research. Until the beginning of the 
20 century, few scholars of Yiddish spoke or published in 
Yiddish. This is true certainly for the non-Jews such as J. Jo- 
hann Christoph Wagenseil and J. Schudt as well as for those 
who turned to Yiddish for pragmatic reasons (including mis- 
sionaries). Even the outstanding scholars of the Wissenschaft 
des Judentums, Leopold Zunz and Moritz Steinschneider, fell 
into this category. Only at the beginning of the 20" century, 
with the growing awareness of the cultural value of Yiddish, 
did there begin to develop in Eastern Europe the study of 
Yiddish in Yiddish; this process reached its high point with 
the work carried out between the two World Wars, in Russia 
on the one hand, and at y1vo on the other. The scholars for 
whom Yiddish was both a native language and the language 
in which they published their academic studies considered 
themselves participants in a wide-ranging cultural creativity 
that included schools, newspapers and journals, publishing, 
and theater. It is difficult to name many individuals from this 
period whose sole occupation was scholarship: they were also 
active in Jewish political parties, journalism, literary criticism, 
and the teaching of Yiddish in secondary or higher education. 
They particularly liked to emphasize the fact that whereas their 
predecessors had approached Yiddish from the outside, simply 
as a “dry” object of research, they saw it as a living possession 
of the people which they nurtured within the framework of 
an entire range of cultural activity. It is no wonder then that 
parts of their work seem overly “forced” to contemporary 
readers, as writing that integrated research with journalism 
and attempted to promote a clearly defined ideological posi- 
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tion. This is true mainly for work carried out in Russia, par- 
ticularly in the 1930s, where writers were forced to add refer- 
ences to Lenin and Stalin, interpolations that were obligatory 
in almost any scholarly article. But even to the scholars whose 
goal was scholarly objectivity, it was clear that their work fit 
into a wider cultural context. 

This cultural context was utterly destroyed by the Ho- 
locaust, by the annihilation of Jewish cultural institutions in 
Russia, and by linguistic assimilation in both East and West, 
particularly in the U.S. and in Israel. A Yiddish-speaking 
folk, functioning both as the potential addressees of, and the 
ideological frame of reference for, scholarly work on Yiddish 
and in Yiddish, no longer existed. Also gone was the network 
of schools that had needed terminology in Yiddish for every 
subject, from physics to psychology. With the teaching of the 
language gradually diminishing, the issues of normative stan- 
dards, which in their time had led to great controversies, were 
no longer pressing: for example, the question whether or not it 
was necessary to strive for a universally accepted pronuncia- 
tion. The abandonment of Yiddish as a spoken language nec- 
essarily led to a great decline in the field of study and interest 
on the part of researchers. But the new cultural situation, in 
which other forces were created for the maintenance of Yid- 
dish in a bilingual or multilingual framework, led scholars 
to emphasize other aspects and to raise new questions. As in 
any field of research in the humanities, in this instance, too, 
the present was leaving its mark on the approaches used to 
study the past. 


THE ACHIEVEMENT OF MAX WEINREICH. ‘The career of 
Max Weinreich well illustrates this process. Upon his arrival 
in the U.S. in 1940 he immediately understood how different 
the new cultural context was in which he had to work; in his 
lectures and letters he repeatedly compared and contrasted 
Jewish New York and Vilna, the city that he had left before 
the war. But such a comparison could only reinforce his own 
ever-growing awareness that the few elements still shared by 
the two communities upon his arrival in New York were erod- 
ing right before his eyes. Thus Weinreich faced a difficult chal- 
lenge: the drastic and painful change in cultural context from 
prewar Vilna to postwar New York necessitated a conceptual 
and even ideological reorganization. In this regard there is 
in Yiddish scholarship no more fascinating document than 
Weinreich’s magnum opus, Geshikhte fun der Yidisher Shprakh 
(4 vols., 1973; partial Eng. tr., History of the Yiddish Language, 
1980; a complete English translation forthcoming from yrvo 
and Yale University Press will finally make the full scope of 
this study accessible to a wider audience). This great synthetic 
work depicts the history of Yiddish in a wide cultural frame- 
work. The book itself is noteworthy first and foremost for its 
advances in research, but some of its more subtle dimensions 
are just as valuable: on the one hand, its ideological premises 
and the conclusions drawn from them, and on the other — a 
feature that seems superfluous - the style and method of ap- 
proaching the material. On every page of the book the reader 
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can palpably feel that in this case the method of exposition has 
its own latent significance; Weinreich’s style attempted most 
earnestly to combine the rich vitality of the spoken language 
with characteristics of scholarly usage, which demands preci- 
sion and nuance. In his search for a method to formulate his 
statements, Weinreich did not employ ready-made models 
from English or German, because he believed that such an 
academic work as this in Yiddish had to be read differently. 
Thus his work became a wonderful revelation of the combina- 
tion of the folk and academy, of Yiddish scholarly and of the 
hidden richness of the spoken language. The backbone of the 
book is the discussion which provides abundant examples of 
the mutual relations between language and culture. Weinreich 
expresses and summarizes the ideas of scholars who preceded 
him, defining Yiddish as the language of “the Way of the Shas 
[Talmud],” i.e., of the traditional Ashkenazi way of life. In light 
of this definition, readers can only wonder (and become ever 
more convinced as they read further) whether Weinreich is 
implicitly questioning the possibility of maintaining Yiddish 
in the Diaspora among secular Jews outside of its natural cul- 
tural framework. But it is striking that Weinreich, the scholar 
who once subscribed to secular Yiddish ideologies, does not 
raise this problem explicitly. His detailed discussion of the 
link between Yiddish and Yidishkayt raises many problem- 
atic questions that cannot be avoided by the sensitive reader, 
but they remain outside of the scope of this comprehensive 
work. In the section preceding the discussion of more specific 
aspects of research, Weinreich for the first time set up a broad, 
conceptual framework of great significance for dealing with 
all of the languages of the Jews, thereby laying the foundations 
for a new area of research: the interlinguistics of Jewish lan- 
guages, which in recent years has become of greater interest. 
Weinreich showed, with a great many examples, how Yiddish 
had become a fertile field for the melding of the languages of 
the surrounding environment - Romance languages, German, 
and Slavic languages - along with loshn koydesh (“the holy 
tongue”), which was given special status in traditional Jewish 
society. The nature of Yiddish as a fusion language of various 
linguistic elements is not, therefore, simply a linguistic fact, 
but a multidimensional intersection of language and culture. 
A large part of Weinreich’s book is devoted to the description 
and analysis of the phenomenon of bilingualism and multilin- 
gualism among Ashkenazi Jewry, as well as members of other 
Jewish groups — between Hebrew and the spoken language 
of the Jews or between those languages and the co-territorial 
non-Jewish language. Thus Weinreich’s work is outstanding 
in its decidedly interdisciplinary nature. His discussions and 
analysis of purely linguistic data touch on and illuminate other 
areas as well, such as the history of the Jews, folklore, literary 
history, and sociolinguistics. 


BILINGUAL DICTIONARIES. An illustrative albeit paradoxi- 
cal example of the possibilities and limitations simultaneously 
at hand in the new cultural situation in Yiddish scholarship is 
the work that by its very nature aimed at bridging cultures - 
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bilingual dictionaries. Such dictionaries were always the high 
road for Yiddish lexicography, because they were intended 
initially to answer practical needs, namely to teach European 
languages to Yiddish-speakers. By contrast Uriel Weinreich’s 
Modern English-Yiddish Yiddish-English Dictionary (1968), 
which is clearly one of the most important Yiddish lexico- 
graphical undertakings of its period, addressed first and fore- 
most the needs of the user desiring to acquire Yiddish as an 
active language. Towards this end Weinreich gives a detailed 
and normative grammatical description of each Yiddish lexi- 
cal item, a description that has no parallel in any earlier dic- 
tionary of the language. However, the bilingual format of the 
dictionary limited the scope of the entries. Thus students in 
need of a reference tool to help them understand Yiddish lit- 
erary texts must turn to Alexander Harkavy’s older Yiddish- 
English-Hebrew Dictionary (1928; reprinted with a new intro- 
duction in 1988). Weinreich intended his dictionary to be used 
both by active Yiddish speakers and by passive readers of the 
language, and each audience is equally well served by this ex- 
cellent work, although the latter audience in fact outnumbers 
the former; additionally, its needs are not adequately met in 
a work of limited scope that tries to cater to two audiences. 
Weinreich’s dictionary has been supplemented by several 
specialized lexicographical studies by Mordkhe Schaechter 
(English- Yiddish Dictionary of Academic Terminology (1988), 
Pregnancy, Childbirth, and Early Childhood: An English-Yid- 
dish Dictionary (1991), and Plant Names in Yiddish (2005)) 
and two important reference works published by the Medem 
Library: Yitskhok Niborski’s Verterbukh fun Loshn-Koydesh- 
Shtamike Verter in Yidish (“Dictionary of Words of Hebrew 
and Aramaic Origin in Yiddish,’ 1997; 19997) and the bilin- 
gual Yiddish-French Dictionary of Niborski and Bernard 
Vaisbrot (2002). All these include entries for terms lacking in 
Weinreich and Harkavy, and all are the products of meticu- 
lous research. At least for Francophone Yiddish readers, the 
Niborski/Vaisbrot dictionary has effectively replaced Wein- 
reich for most purposes. 


RESEARCH ON OLD AND MIDDLE YIDDISH LITERATURE. 
The study of early Yiddish literature - the corpus of works 
written up to the end of the 18" century — is one of the old- 
est branches of Yiddish scholarship, extending back to the 
period of the Wissenschaft des Judentums, and in some sense 
even back to the Humanist period. In this field contemporary 
scholars can draw on the achievements of the past, creating a 
certain continuity in the research tradition, yet the difference 
in cultural context has led to new emphases in research and 
to a different general perspective. 

When the *Cambridge Codex of ca. 1382 (the earliest 
extensive codex in Yiddish) was published, it aroused con- 
troversy between the Germanist, J.W. Marchand, and Max 
Weinreich [J.W. Marchand, review of The Oldest Known Lit- 
erary Documents of Yiddish Literature, L. Fuks (ed.), Word, 
15 (1959), 383-94; M. Weinreich, “Old Yiddish Poetry in Lin- 
guistic-Literary Research,’ in: Word, 16 (1960), 100-118. This 
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controversy has been analyzed extensively by Jerold C. Frakes 
in his The Politics of Interpretation: Alterity and Ideology in 
Old Yiddish Studies (1988)]. At issue was whether to identify 
the texts in the manuscript as German literature written in 
the Hebrew alphabet or as Yiddish literature, despite the fact 
that the language displays few features distinct from co-tem- 
poral German. The dispute was based less on the linguistic 
facts than on the interpretive context in which the researcher 
tried to explain them. In this regard their disagreement was 
the forerunner of two contemporary trends in the study of 
early Yiddish, for there are indeed discernible two different 
cultural contexts for this discipline: the Germanist scholars at 
the University of Trier (pioneered by Hans Peter Althaus, Wal- 
ter Roll, Erika Timm, and now continued by Simon Neuberg) 
is particularly noteworthy for careful editing and philologi- 
cal analysis of texts (despite the severe limitations imposed by 
their publishing the texts in an overtly Germanizing Roman 
transcription); they naturally contribute to the understand- 
ing of phenomena of early Yiddish literature by virtue of their 
approach and training as Germanists. By contrast, among the 
scholars in Jerusalem (formerly led by Ch. Shmeruk and his 
student Ch. Turniansky, and now continued by S. Zfatman) 
a different methodological perspective has been developed, 
which mainly stresses the internal Jewish context of the works 
in Old Yiddish literature and the close relations with Hebrew 
works of the same period, a contact whose most noticeable 
manifestation is the bilingual text - a work written simul- 
taneously in Hebrew and in Yiddish. Interestingly, the cur- 
rent chair of Yiddish studies in Dusseldorf, Marion Aptroot, 
trained in Oxford, combines the philological thoroughness 
of the Trier Germanists with the attention to the Jewish cul- 
tural context characteristic of the Jerusalem scholars of early 
Yiddish (cf. J. Michman and M. Aptroot (eds. and tr.), Storm 
in the Community: Yiddish Political Pamphlets of Amsterdam 
Jewry, 1797-1798 (2002)). 

In the first comprehensive works on the history of early 
Yiddish literature, written in the 1920s and 1930s by Max Erik, 
Max Weinreich, and Israel Zinberg, the ideological tendency 
of the writers was clearly discernible in their special apprecia- 
tion of the “secular” aspects in Old Yiddish works [M. Erik, Di 
Geshikhte fun der Yidisher Literatur: Fun di Eltste Tsaytn biz 
der Haskole-Tkufe (1928; rpt. 1979); M. Weinreich, Bilder fun 
der Yidisher Literaturgeshikhte (1928); 1. Zinberg, Di Geshikhte 
fun der Literatur bay Yidn, 6 (1935), (rpt. 1943; Engl. trans. 
1975)]. Ch. Shmeruk thoroughly revised this approach in his 
book Sifrut Yiddish: Perakim le-Toledoteha (“Yiddish Litera- 
ture: Chapters of its History,” 1978; rev. Yid. tr. 1988), which 
is based on a much wider corpus, including texts discovered 
in the decades before its publication (the most significant be- 
ing the Cambridge manuscript mentioned above). He ana- 
lyzed Old Yiddish literature with regard to its status and role 
in traditional Ashkenazi society, where the sharp division 
made between the “secular” and the “religious” by his pre- 
decessors proves quite artificial. The new conceptual system 
stresses the centrality of the Bible as a source and inspiration 
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for early Yiddish literature, and understanding its importance 
reveals the mutual link between genres previously considered 
distinct - direct translations of the Bible, paraphrases of the 
Bible, homiletical works (which gave early Yiddish literature 
its most popular book, the Tsenerene (*Zeenah u-Reenah)), 
biblical epic poetry, and plays based on biblical themes which 
were presented as Purim-shpiln. In his studies of early Yiddish 
literature Shmeruk cited phenomena parallel to those that 
Weinreich noted in the history of the language itself: tradi- 
tional Jewish society, from which Yiddish language and lit- 
erature developed, did not absorb cultural artifacts from en- 
vironments that were external to its autonomous way of life. 
Instead, such cultural elements first passed through a process 
of “Judaization,’ which neutralized of their Christian compo- 
nents. This multifaceted process is an outstanding example 
of the productive meeting of internal traditions and external 
influences that characterize every aspect of the Yiddish lan- 
guage and its literature. In addition to the discovery and pub- 
lication of hitherto unknown texts and the enrichment of our 
bibliographical knowledge, this period of scholarship built up 
a new conceptual system that aims at properly describing the 
cultural complexity of Old Yiddish literature. 

At the start of the 21°t century, the linguistic focus of 
early Yiddish studies in Europe has broadened to include as- 
pects of communal history, for example in the work of Mar- 
ion Aptroot and Shlomo Berger on Amsterdam Yiddish pub- 
lications of the early modern period. In Jerusalem, following 
Shmeruk’s death and Turniansky’s retirement, only Zfatman 
continued her teacher’s legacy. Meanwhile, two important 
publications marked a major advance for the field: the first 
comprehensive survey of the period in seventy years appeared 
in Jean Baumgarten’s Introduction to Old Yiddish Literature 
(orig. French ed. 1993; ed. and tr. Jerold C. Frakes, 2005). 
Perhaps more significant is the publication of Frakes’ nearly 
900-page anthology, Early Yiddish Texts, 1100-1750 (2004), 
whose scope, comprehensive notes, and carefully edited texts 
in the original alphabet make this a landmark work in early 
Yiddish studies. 


MODERN YIDDISH LITERATURE — REAPPRAISING CLASSI- 
CAL TEXTS. Dov Sadan, the founder of the Yiddish Depart- 
ment at Hebrew University in Jerusalem, presented an all-en- 
compassing concept of Jewish literature in his comprehensive 
essay, “Al Sifruteinu” (“On Our Literature,” 1950), which con- 
ceives Jewish literature as a single, broad, many-branched 
corpus, which includes texts in Hebrew and Yiddish, as well 
as the works of Jewish authors who wrote in other languages 
for Jewish readers. One discerns Sadan's striving for totality 
not only with regard to the languages of modern Jewish litera- 
ture, but also the mutual relations between its various spiritual 
trends; while most of his predecessors considered modern lit- 
erature in Hebrew and in Yiddish as the product of the Haska- 
lah movement and a clear manifestation of the penetration of 
Jewish society by modernization, Sadan broadens the canvas 
and attempts to encompass all of modern Jewish intellectual 
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creativity in all of its interwoven manifestations and roots, as 
they develop from the Haskalah, Hasidism, and the rabbinical 
works of the misnagdim. Thus Sadan’s broad comprehensive 
conception deliberately raises doubts as to the legitimacy of 
privileging secular belles lettres above all the rest of the Ash- 
kenazi cultural heritage. 

This thesis of an underlying unity in Jewish literature was 
one of the bases of the comprehensive work by Israel Zinberg, 
Geshikhte fun der Literatur bay Yidn (8 vols. in 10, 1929-37; 
Eng. tr., History of Jewish Literature, 12 vols., 1973-78). Despite 
the difficult conditions under which Zinberg wrote his work 
in Leningrad, cut off from other scholars and from the litera- 
ture of the West, he conceived of a most comprehensive plan 
for his endeavor, which was to describe Jewish literary creativ- 
ity in the medieval and modern periods in all languages and 
genres. Due to his imprisonment and exile, however, he did 
not manage to complete this wide-ranging work, and its final 
volume (which was discovered and published in 1965) only 
reaches the period of the flourishing of the Haskalah in Rus- 
sia (the 1860s). It was thus Dov Sadan and his students who 
took upon themselves the task of applying the integrative ap- 
proach to modern Yiddish literature. 

In this context it is natural that the main author to ben- 
efit from new exploration of his work would be the bilingual 
writer S.Y. *Abramovitsh, better known by the persona fab- 
ricated in his writings, Mendele Moykher Sforim. To be sure 
this “split” between the biographical writer and his literary 
persona was the focal point of the study by Dan Miron, A 
Traveler Disguised: A Study in the Rise of Modern Yiddish Fic- 
tion in the Nineteenth Century (1973; reissued 1996), which 
was based on research directed by Max and Uriel Weinreich. 
In the first part of his book Miron summarizes the ambiva- 
lent position demonstrated by the Haskalah towards Yiddish: 
despite the fact that most maskilim had a contemptuous at- 
titude towards the language, some of them nonetheless laid 
the foundations of modern Yiddish literature. On this basis 
Miron articulates the literary and cultural circumstances and 
conditions in which the young maskil Abramovitsh turned 
to writing Yiddish, to which end he created his most central, 
vital character - Mendele, who appears in his works in a wide 
range of incarnations and roles - as the publisher of works 
given to him, as a Yiddish translator, as a good listener to sto- 
ries told in his presence, and even as a protagonist in his own 
right. Miron’s study deals with the point where the influence 
of ideological positions on the act of literary creation becomes 
discernible, and he proves how the problematic status of Yid- 
dish and the difficulties with which its authors struggled led 
directly to refined, complex artistic solutions. In 2000 a vol- 
ume of Miron’s studies appeared under the title The Image of 
the Shtetl and Other Studies of Modern Jewish Literary Imagi- 
nation, further acquainting the English reader with his wide- 
ranging achievement. 

Ch. Shmeruk’s Peretses Yiesh-Vizye (“Peretz’s Vision of 
Despair,’ 1971), treats another aspect of the tension between 
literature and ideology as manifested in I.L. Peretz’s symbol- 
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ist drama, Baynakht oyfn Altn Mark (“At Night in the Old 
Market Place”), where many characters from both the world 
of the living and the dead express their existential thoughts 
and doubts while appearing one night against the background 
of a typical market square familiar from the Jewish milieu 
of Eastern Europe. Critical reviews in Yiddish perceived the 
play as a pivotal expression of Peretz’s attitude toward a wide 
range of Jewish ideologies — from the Haskalah to the work- 
ers movements. They felt that his position was exhausted in 
the final sentence of the play, “in shul arayn!” (“To the syna- 
gogue!”), which was taken as a call to return to a traditional 
Jewish way of life. Sameruk concurs in essence that the play 
should be read in a contemporary ideological context, but his 
tracing of the sources of the various interwoven motifs and 
allusions reveal many shades of meaning that had gone un- 
noticed before. 


PUBLISHING IN YIDDISH STUDIES. Scholars devoted serious 
and continuous efforts to publishing selected Yiddish liter- 
ary texts. Among the most outstanding achievements of this 
kind, one must mention the anthology A Shpigl oyf a Shteyn 
(“A Mirror on a Stone,’ ed. Ch. Shmeruk, 1964; 19882), which 
includes poetry and prose by 12 Yiddish authors who perished 
in the Soviet Union. The Yiddish Department of Hebrew Uni- 
versity in Jerusalem publishes a series of books, one of whose 
goals is to collect the Yiddish works of bilingual authors who 
are known today mainly through their works in Hebrew; in 
this framework have appeared writings of S.Y. *Agnon, M.Y. 
*Berdyczewski, Uri Zevi *Greenberg, and Jacob *Steinberg. 
Likewise, selected works by Isaac Bashevis *Singer, Abra- 
ham *Sutzkever, Itzik *Manger, and Israel *Rabon have been 
published. 

For most of the post-Holocaust period, the premier jour- 
nals for Yiddish studies were the y1vo-Bleter (“y1vo Pages”), 
founded in 1931, and Di *Goldene Keyt (“The Golden Chain’), 
founded in Israel in 1949 by the poet Avrom Sutzkever. Yid- 
dish academic publishing enjoyed a modest upswing in the 
early 1990s with the revival of the sporadic yrvo-Bleter and 
the founding of several Yiddish journals in Oxford. However, 
Di Goldene Keyt ceased publication in 1995, followed three 
years later by the Oxford imprints. In addition, journals such 
as the yrvo Annual, which was revived from 1990 to 1996, and 
Khulyot (“Links,’ 1993-present) created a forum for Yiddish 
scholarship in English and Hebrew respectively. 

In another sign of this linguistic shift, interest among a 
wide audience in modern Yiddish literature has given rise to 
an ongoing trend of translations, mainly into English and He- 
brew, but also into French, German, Spanish, and other lan- 
guages. The bibliography by Dina Abramowicz in 1968 listed 
247 titles of books translated from Yiddish into English, begin- 
ning in 1945 (Yiddish Literature in English Translation (1968); 
idem, Yiddish Literature in English Translation: List of Books 
in Print (1976)), and today that list could be significantly ex- 
panded. The awarding of the Nobel Prize to Isaac Bashevis 
Singer in 1978 increased interest in his works in particular, 
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1549). Prostitution and adultery were punished by life banish- 
ment by takkanot of Prague of 1612. There is even a report of 
a man who was excommunicated and “run out” of Erez Israel 
by the Safed rabbis in 1548 for indulging in unnatural practices 
with his wife (Eleazar Azikri, Sefer Haredim (1601), part 3, ch. 
2). Forfeiture of domiciliary rights throughout Lithuania was 
applied by the Council of Lithuania to thieves, receivers, and 
forgers, and could be broadened also to any persons engaged 
in suspicious or prohibited dealings, infringing ethics, or dis- 
turbing the peace of the community. Since the whole commu- 
nity was liable to make good a claim by a gentile for money 
he had lent to a defaulting Jewish debtor, in Lithuania the Jew 
wishing to borrow from a gentile had first to obtain permission 
from the av bet din. A borrower who failed to do so could be 
banished, and his right of domicile forfeited (Pinkas ha-Vaad, 
paras. 163 and 637). The Lithuanian Council also withdrew the 
right of domicile from and imposed banishment on a person 
provoking a gentile by quarrels or blows (idem, para. 21). Its 
regulations of 1623, when itinerant beggary and unlicensed 
behavior was widespread, lay down expulsion for a beggar, 
if necessary with the assistance of gentile officers. In 1628 the 
Lithuanian Council withheld the right of domicile from any 
Jew absent ten years from his community of origin who had 
failed to pay his fiscal contribution. Banishment was frequently 
applied in the Sephardi community of *Hamburg, its govern- 
ing body (*mahamad) being empowered by the Hamburg sen- 
ate to expel from the community any of its members infring- 
ing morals or engaged in dishonest business dealings, among 
other offenses. The offender thus sentenced was served with a 
writ from the beadle (shamash). If he proved unable to travel 
for lack of funds, the mahamaad lent his relatives money to de- 
fray the expenses of the journey. Sometimes the offender was 
sent abroad, mainly to Amsterdam, and if his conduct subse- 
quently improved was permitted to return. This punishment 
was also meted out to juvenile offenders. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: IN BIBLE: Mak. 2:6; Sif. Num. 60; Jos., Ant., 
4:172-3; Philo, Spec., 3:123; F. Rundgren, in: vT, 7 (1957), 400-4; 
W. Zimmerli, in: zaw, 66 (1954), 10-19; M. Greenberg, in: JBL, 78 
(1959), 125-23. MIDDLE AGES: S. Assaf, Ha-Onashin Aharei Hatimat 
ha-Talmud (1922), 35-38; Baron, Community, index; Baer, Spain, 1 
(1961), 430. 


BANJA LUKA (Banya Luka), city in northern Bosnia. The 
earliest reference to a Jewish community dates from 1713, when 
Jewish merchants of Banja Luka appealed to the French gov- 
ernment to appoint one of them French mercantile consul in 
the town. The community had both a Sephardi and an Ashke- 
nazi synagogue and numbered 226 persons in 1875, 336 in 1895, 
and 457 in 1927. A joint community center was built in 1936. It 
was damaged by Allied bombing in 1944. Each congregation 
had its own rabbi: Menachem Romano for the Sephardim, 
Pinchas Keller and Mavro Frankfurter for the Ashkenazim. 
There was some Zionist activity under the leadership of Judah 
Levy and Hans Bramer. Both synagogues were destroyed dur- 
ing the Holocaust, when most of the local Jews perished. 
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From the 1990s Banja Luka was the seat of the Republika 
Srpska (Serbian Republic) as part of the Federation of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina. A small Jewish community was reestablished. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jevrejski Almanah, 1-2 (1926-27), index. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Spomenpca 400 (1966); Y. Eventov, Toledot 
Yehudei Yugoslavia, vol. 1 (1971), 97-99; Z. Loker (ed.), Toledot Yehu- 
dei Yugoslavia, vol. 11 (1991), 213-15. 


BANKING AND BANKERS 

Antiquity 

There is little likelihood that financial transactions played 
a prominent role in the pre-Exilic epoch in Erez Israel; ac- 
cording to the ethos of Jewish society, then founded on a 
pronounced agrarian structure, lending was part of the as- 
sistance a man owed to his neighbor or brother in need (cf. 
Deut. 23:21). During the Babylonian era Jews had greater op- 
portunities to come into contact with a highly developed 
banking tradition and to participate in credit operations. After 
the Exile, commerce and credit certainly had a place in Erez 
Israel. Though the society remained predominantly agrarian, 
Jerusalem had a number of wealthy families, including tax 
agents and landowners, who speculated and deposited their 
gains in the Temple, which had in some ways the function of 
a national bank (see *Heliodorus). Organized banking prob- 
ably arose in connection with Maaserot (“tithes”), in particular 
Maaser sheni, and the pilgrimages to Jerusalem, through the 
activities of the *money changers. The use of Greek terms in- 
dicates a strong Hellenistic influence on the establishment of 
banking. Meanwhile, the Jewish communities forming in the 
Diaspora, the most important at first being that of *Babylonia, 
were given an impulse toward a new way of life by the long- 
standing traditions of a capitalist type of economy existing 
around them (see Nippur and *Murashu’s sons). In Babylonia, 
Jews engaged in financial transactions: some were farmers of 
taxes and customs, and the wealthiest of them were landown- 
ers; among the latter were *Huna, the head of the academy of 
Sura, and Rav *Ashi. However, talmudic references show that 
the standards of an agrarian economy were still dominant and 
therefore gamblers and usurers were not thought trustworthy 
witnesses (see e.g., Sanh. 3:3). 

Another important Jewish colony was to be found at *Al- 
exandria, center of the trade between the Mediterranean and 
the Arabian and Indian world, where Jews were engaged not 
only in commerce and international trade but in moneylend- 
ing too. According to *Josephus, a Jewish tax agent was able 
to make a loan of 3,000 talents. The *alabarch Alexander Lysi- 
machus, who loaned King *Agrippa I 200,000 drachmas (Jos., 
Ant., 18:159-160), was also the steward of Antonia, mother of 
Emperor Claudius. Another Alexandrian Jew was treasurer 
to Candace, queen of Ethiopia. 


Middle Ages 

THE CALIPHATE. With the rapid development of city life and 
commerce in the caliphate of Baghdad from the late eighth 
century and the transition of the majority of Jews under ca- 
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and in Yiddish literature in general. The New Yiddish Li- 
brary, sponsored by Yale University Press and edited by David 
Roskies, has published fresh translations of the modern Yid- 
dish classics and promises to acquaint the English reader with 
previously inaccessible Yiddish works. In the realm of histori- 
cal study, yrvo has published translations of important mate- 
rial from its collections, such as the autobiographies of Jewish 
youth collected in the 1930s and Herman Kruk’s diary of the 
Vilna ghetto (cf. J. Shandler (ed.), Awakening Lives: Autobiog- 
raphies of Jewish Youth in Poland Before the Holocaust (2002) 
and H. Kruk, Last Days of the Jerusalem of Lithuania: Chroni- 
cles from the Vilna Ghetto and the Camps, 1939-1944, ed. Ben- 
jamin Harshav and trans. Barbara Harshav (2002)). 

One of the main demonstrations of this trend is the ap- 
pearance of two bilingual anthologies which strove to offer the 
best of Yiddish poetry to a new generation of readers: Ameri- 
can Yiddish Poetry: A Bilingual Anthology, edited by Benjamin 
and Barbara Harshav (1986), and The Penguin Book of Yid- 
dish Verse, edited by Irving Howe, Ruth R. Wisse and Khone 
Shmeruk (1987). The bilingual format of the two anthologies 
makes them the first collections of this type, and it demon- 
strates that the editors aimed for a varied audience: both the 
student and the reader of Yiddish literature in the original, as 
well as the English reader who did not know Yiddish. A com- 
parison of the two volumes is interesting because of the dif- 
fering approaches of the editors: the Harshavs emphasize the 
literary achievements, multifaceted quality, and uneasy path of 
modernism in Yiddish poetry in its most important center, the 
USS., and thus their anthology can serve as an excellent intro- 
duction for the reader interested in this important branch of 
modern Yiddish literature; the editors of the Penguin Book of 
Yiddish Verse, which offers a selection of Yiddish poetry of the 
last one hundred years from the entire Yiddish world, aimed 
at a wider audience, and their selections were guided more by 
thematic concerns. They assumed that contemporary interest 
in Yiddish poetry is based primarily on its Jewish content and 
its ability to express and describe a world that no longer exists. 
The selections offered by these two books, therefore, reflect 
two different, complementary approaches towards the ques- 
tion of how to understand and appreciate the great heritage of 
Yiddish literature today, while demonstrating the multiplicity 
of approaches and contexts in which research and teaching in 
this field are conducted. 

Scholars and students of Yiddish studies, who are rela- 
tively few in number and widely dispersed across the globe, are 
perennially frustrated by the difficulties of gaining access to 
books long out of print, while the costs of printing new works 
can be prohibitive. The National Yiddish Book Center, which 
began by accepting donations of Yiddish books collected en 
masse worldwide and selling them to interested libraries and 
individuals, has revolutionized access to Yiddish materials 
with its Steven Spielberg Digital Yiddish Library, which pro- 
duces on-demand reprints of available Yiddish texts. Modern 
technology has proven a boon in other ways as well. The Index 
to Yiddish Periodicals, a database developed at Hebrew Uni- 
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versity in Jerusalem, allows researchers to search the content 
of many important journals, while the on-line forum Mendele 
connects Yiddish specialists around the globe. Such innova- 
tive tools, as well as a pluralism of views and methodologies, 
promise new achievements as scholars continue to develop the 
various fields of Yiddish research in the 21°t century. 
[Abraham Novershtern / Cecile Esther Kuznitz (2"4 ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SURVEY 


Interest in the study of Yiddish language and literature was 
first displayed by Christian scholars of the 16'"-18" centuries 
(Buxtorf, Wagenseil, Schudt, and others) few of whom, how- 
ever, had any functional knowledge of either the language or 
its literature. Their relevant texts concerning Yiddish are ed- 
ited, translated into English, and analyzed by (1) J.C. Frakes, 
Christian Humanists and the Study of Yiddish in Early Modern 
Europe (2006). Modern research into Yiddish literature had its 
proper beginnings in the German Wissenschaft des Judentums 
school of the 19" century. It was primarily M. *Steinschneider 
who laid the foundations of Yiddish bibliography and, inci- 
dentally, also set the end of the 18 century as the limit for 
the study of Yiddish literature by future exponents of the Wis- 
senschaft des Judentums, completely disregarding the new lit- 
erature that was then being created in Eastern Europe. It was 
not until the beginning of the 20" century that scholars of 
East European extraction extended the scope of research to 
include modern Yiddish literary works. 

The methods employed in research on, and criticism of, 
Yiddish literature do not differ in their essentials from any 
other modern criticism and literary research. To a certain 
degree, however, the study of Yiddish literature has until the 
1990s lagged behind in adopting more advanced methods. 
Until World War 11 such study was characterized by its un- 
warranted dependence upon the traditional methods of Ger- 
man literary studies and concepts, especially with regard to 
early Yiddish literature. Furthermore, as a result of its close 
connections with certain ideologies and preconceived views, 
the study and criticism of Yiddish literature has retained some 
undeniable traces of tendentiousness. Those scholars who had 
inherited the mantle of the German Wissenschaft des Juden- 
tums tended to overemphasize the relationship between Ger- 
man and Yiddish literature in order to provide evidence of 
Jewish participation in German culture, or even of a German- 
Jewish symbiosis. This tendency was revived by modern Ger- 
man scholars. Their interest also centered upon early Yiddish 
literature, in view of the importance for German studies of 
pre-modern German texts preserved in the Hebrew alphabet. 
On the other hand, scholars and critics of Yiddish literature 
who belonged to the Yiddishist camp and as such had close 
connections with Jewish labor ideology tended to exaggerate 
the “secular” basis of early Yiddish literature. With regard to 
modern literature, Yiddishist scholars sometimes preferred 
ideological evaluation to aesthetic criticism and study of form. 
The establishment of a chair of Yiddish literature at Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem in 1951 paved the way for a renewal of 
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Yiddish literary studies consciously liberated from the limita- 
tions imposed upon them by the tendentiousness of the past 
and, to some degree, the present also. In recent decades, the 
study of Yiddish literature and culture is found in a variety of 
academic disciplines in the Humanities and Social Sciences. 

Students of all periods and facets of Yiddish literature 
should have recourse to a few valuable reference works which, 
while not specifically devoted to literature, soon prove them- 
selves indispensable. These include the pioneering pamphlet 
of (2) Uriel and Beatrice Weinreich, Yiddish Language and 
Folklore (1959) and its sequel (3) Yiddish Linguistics; A Multi- 
lingual Bibliography (1988), edited by Joan G. Bratkowsky. To 
this may be added (4) Yiddish Linguistics; A Classified Bilingual 
Index to Yiddish Serials and Collections 1913-1958 by D.M. Bu- 
nis and A. Sunshine (1994). Yiddish studies have so prolifer- 
ated in recent years that it is useful to have a general guide as 
well. (5) c.£E. Kuznitz’s “Yiddish Studies? in Martin Goodman 
(ed.), The Oxford Handbook of Jewish Studies (2002), 541-71 is 
remarkably comprehensive and insightful. 


Up to the End of the 18" Century 
The scholar and lay reader interested in Yiddish literature up 
to the end of the 18 century has to accept the fact that the 
material available (manuscripts, books, printed pamphlets) is 
marked by wide gaps in many fields. The erstwhile existence 
of many Yiddish works is known only from evidence found in 
secondary sources. See (6) Ch. Shmeruk, “Reyshuta shel ha- 
Proza ha-Sipurit be-Yidish u-Merkaza be-Italya,’ Sefer Zikaron 
leArye Leona Carpi (1967). Yiddish books and pamphlets dat- 
ing back to the 16", 17, and 18" centuries are largely unica, 
existing in single copies only. The most comprehensive col- 
lection of manuscripts and books from this period is found in 
the David Oppenheimer collection, now a part of the Bodle- 
ian Library at Oxford University. The Bodleian Hebrew-alpha- 
bet (e., including but not restricted to Yiddish) manuscript 
collection is catalogued by (7) Adolf Neubauer, Catalogue of 
the Hebrew Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library (1886; 1994; 
supplement M. Beit-Arié and R.A. May, 1994), while the He- 
brew-alphabet printed books are catalogued by (8) M. Stein- 
schneider, Catalogus librorum hebraeorum in bibliotheca bodle- 
iana, 2 vols. (1852-60; 1998), and (9) A.E. Cowley, A Concise 
Catalogue of the Hebrew Printed Books in the Bodleian Library 
(1929; 1971). Smaller collections, as well as important single 
manuscripts and books, are to be found in libraries through- 
out Europe, Israel, and the U.S. An older introduction to the 
more significant collections of specifically Yiddish books, as 
well as a bibliography of publications on Yiddish literature up 
to 1912, is included in (10) Ber Borokhov, “Di Bibliotek fun 
Yidishn Filolog,” Pinkes (1913). 

A useful bibliography of printed Yiddish works is still 
(11) M. Steinschneider, “Jiidisch-Deutsche Literatur; in: Se- 
rapeum (1848-49; 1961), although it is in many respects quite 
unreliable. Concerning Yiddish manuscripts, their publication 
and the references to them in various studies, (12) C. Haber- 
saat, “Repertorium der jiddischen Handschriften,” Rivista degli 
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studi orientali, 29 (1954), 53-703 30 (1955), 235-249; 31 (1956), 
41-49, represents a useful, though difficult, source. Vast col- 
lections of early Yiddish texts have been made accessible in 
facsimile editions via several microfilm publications: (13) Ch. 
Shmeruk (ed.), “Research Collections on Microfiche: Jew- 
ish Studies, Yiddish Books” (1976 ff.); (14) H. Bobzin and H. 
Suess (eds.), Sammlung Wagenseil (1996); (15) H. Suess and 
H. Troeger (eds.), Die Hebraica und Judaica der Sammlung 
Tychsen der Universitaetsbibliothek Rostock (2002). Digitalized 
facsimiles of the extensive Hebrew-alphabet collection of the 
Universitaetsbibliothek, Frankfurt am Main, are available 
online: http://stub.semantics.de/jd/templates/template.xml? 
Sprache=eng&js=yes&Skript=Home 

Recent decades have seen the discovery of numerous un- 
known or up to that point incomplete early Yiddish texts; fur- 
ther such discoveries may well still come to light. An outstand- 
ing example is the Yiddish rhymed couplet of 1272 found in 
the Worms makhzor, published and analyzed in (16) D. Sadan, 
“Ketovet Rishona be-Yidish Kedumah be-Mahzor Vermeyza, in: 
Kiryat Sefer 38 (1963), 575-76; (17) M. Vaynraykh, “A Yidisher 
Zats fun far Zibn Hundert Yor,” in: Yidishe Shprakh 23 (1963), 
87-93 (correction in vol. 24 (1964)), 61-62. The most signifi- 
cant find was the Cambridge University Library manuscript 
from the Cairo Genizah, dated ca. 1382, known already before 
World War 11, but not published until (18) L. Fuks, The Old- 
est Known Literary Documents of Yiddish Literature (c. 1382), 
1-2 (1957); (19) Dukus Horant, ed. P.F. Ganz, F. Norman, W. 
Schwarz. (with excursus by S.A. Birnbaum) (1964); (20) H.J. 
Hakkarainen, Studien zum Cambridger Codex T-s. 10. K. 22,3 
vols. (1967-73). The definitive scholarly edition of the codex 
is (21) E. Katz (ed.), “Six Germano-Judaic Poems from the 
Cairo Genizah” (Diss. UCLA, 1963). The scholarly controver- 
sies surrounding the texts of the Cambridge manuscript (e.g. 
linguistic and cultural identity of the texts) are comprehen- 
sively treated by (22) J.C. Frakes, The Politics of Interpretation: 
Alterity and Ideology in Old Yiddish Studies (1989). 

Other discoveries include: the recognition of several 
dozen glosses in the commentaries of Rashi (11 century) as 
examples of early Yiddish (see (23) E. Timm, “Zur Frage der 
Echtheit von Raschis jiddischen Glossen, in: Beitraege zur Ge- 
schichte der deutschen Sprache und Literatur, 107 (1985), 45-81); 
a complete text of the renaissance epic, Pariz un Viene (Ve- 
rona, 1594), and the magnificent fable collection of the Ki-bukh 
(Verona, 1595). Such discoveries of early Yiddish texts have 
transformed the study of early Yiddish by extending the begin- 
nings of Yiddish literature back to a much earlier date and by 
appreciably broadening its scope far beyond the narrow con- 
fines imagined by older scholarship. A radical change is thus 
called for in the hitherto available and accepted descriptions 
of early Yiddish works in the standard histories of early Yid- 
dish literature: (24) Elazar Shulman, Sefat Yehudit-Ashkenazit 
veSifruta (1903; 1913); (25) M. Erik, Vegn Altyidishn Roman un 
Novele (1926); (26) M. Erik, Di Geshikhte fun der Yidisher Li- 
teratur fun di Eltste Tsaytn biz der Haskole Tkufe (1928); (27) 
M. Vaynraykh [Weinreich], Bilder fun der Yidisher Literatur 
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Geshikhte (1928); (28) Y. Tsinberg [Zinberg], Di Geshikhe fun 
der Literatur bay Yidn, 9 vols. (1929-37; Heb. tr. (1956-60); 
Eng. tr., 1972-78, esp. vol.. 6 of the Yid. ed. 

These works have shortcomings which must be taken 
into account: the paucity of specific preliminary studies upon 
which they are based; the lack of a detailed and comprehensive 
investigation of the relationship between Yiddish and Hebrew 
literature on the one hand, and German literature on the other; 
failure to examine the role of Yiddish and Yiddish literature 
in the broad scope of Jewish culture of the period; and ab- 
sence of detailed analysis of the nature of the literary genres. 
Considerable doubt must also be expressed about the “Spiel- 
mann” theory of the historical outlines of Yiddish literature, 
a theory borrowed by Erik and Weinreich from antiquated 
German literary research and grafted onto Yiddish literature 
without proper foundation; see: (29 Kh. Shmeruk, “Di Naye 
Editsye funem Altyidishn Mlokhim-Bukh,’ Di Goldene Keyt 
59 (1967) and (30) Ch. Shmeruk, “Can the Cambridge Manu- 
script Support the Spielman Theory in Yiddish Literature?” in: 
Studies in Yiddish and Folklore (1986), 1-36. Detailed studies of 
specific works can teach us much, as in (31) M.I. Goldwasser, 
“Azhoras Noshim”: a Linguistic Study of a Sixteenth-Century 
Yiddish Work (1982). 

The lack of up-to-date scholarly surveys of the period 
has been satisfied by (32) Ch. Shmeruk, Sifrut Yidish: Perakim 
leToldoteha (1978; rev. Yid. tr.), (33) Prokim fun der Yidisher 
Literatur-Geshikhte (1988), and especially (34) J. Baumgarten, 
Introduction a la littérature yiddish ancienne (1993; rev. ed. and 
tr. by J.C. Frakes, (35) Introduction to Old Yiddish Literature, 
2005). The recent anthology edited by (36) J.C. Frakes, Early 
Yiddish Texts 1100-1750 (2004) provides critical editions of 
more than a hundred texts representing the broad scope of 
extant genres from this period (including many of the early 
texts discussed in the present entry), along with extensive 
bibliography of scholarly studies; it thus appreciably lessens 
the scholarly dependence on earlier, methodologically often 
problematic anthologies, such as: (37) J.C. Wagenseil, Beleh- 
rung Der Jiidisch-Teutschen Red-und Schreibart (1699); (38) 
J.J. Schudt, Jiidische Merckwiirdigkeiten, 111. Theil (1714); and 
(39) M. Griinbaum, Jiidisch-deutsche Chrestomatie (1882), as 
well as the first sections of: (40) Antologye Finf Hundert Yohr 
Idishe Poezye, ed. M. Basin, 1-2 (1917); (41) E. Korman Yidishe 
Dikhterins, Antologye (1928). The complex socio-linguistic de- 
velopment of the modern Yiddish literary language is com- 
prehensively analyzed by (42) Dov-Ber Kerler, The Origins of 
Modern Literary Yiddish (1999). 

Studies of Bible translations, Bible exegesis, and po- 
ems based on the Bible and midrashim, including texts, are 
included in: (43) W. Staerk and A. Leitzmann, Die Jiidisch- 
Deutschen Bibeliibersetzungen von den Anfangen bis zum 
Ausgang des 18. Jahrhunderts (1923); (44) N. Leibowitz, Die 
Ubersetzungstechnik der Jiidisch- Deutschen Bibeliibersetzungen 
des 15. und 16. Jahrhunderts (1931); (45) Sh. Noble, Khumesh- 
Taytsh (1943); (46) Sh. Birnboym, “Zeks Hundert Yor Tilim 
Oyf Yidish,” in: For Max Weinreich... (1964); (47) M. Apt- 
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root, “Bible Translation as Cultural Reform: The Amsterdam 
Yiddish Bibles 1678-1679” (Diss., Oxford, 1989); (48) L. Lan- 
dau, “A Hebrew-German Paraphrase of the Book of Esther,’ 
Journal of English and Germanic Philology, 18 (1919); (49) M. 
Stern (ed.), Lieder des Venezianischen Lehrers Gumprecht von 
Szczebrzeszyn (um 1555) (1922); (50) L. Landoy, “Der Yidisher 
Medrash Vayosha,’ Filologishe Shriftn 3 (1929); (51) E. Falk 
(ed.), Das Schemuelbuch des Mosche Esrim Wearba, 1-1 (1961); 
(52) L. Fuks, Das Altjiddische Epos Melokhim-Bukh, 1-11 (65); 
(53) P. Matenko and S. Sloan, “The Akeydes Yitskhok,’ in: Two 
Studies in Yiddish Culture (1968); see also the studies of the 
Cambridge Genizah manuscript (18-22). The identity of the 
genre of epic on biblical themes as specifically midrashic (and 
not biblical as such) was worked out by (54) D. Sadan, “The 
Midrashic Background of “The Paradise’ and its Implications 
for the Evaluation of the Cambridge Yiddish Codex (1382), 
in: The Field of Yiddish, 2 (1965), 253-62, and (55) W.O. Drees- 
sen, “Midraschepik und Bibelepik,” Zeitschrift fuer deutsche 
Philologie, 100 (1981), 78-97. 

Texts of the early Yiddish plays are included in the mag- 
isterial collective volume: (56) Ch. Shmeruk (ed.), Mahazot 
Mikraiyyim be- Yiddish (1697-1750) (1979), that also provides 
a broad survey of the history and function of drama in Ashke- 
naz; see also (57) E. Butzer, Die Anfaenge der jiddischen purim 
shpiln in ihrem literarischen und kulturgeschichtlichen Kontext 
(2003). Earlier discussions include: (58) Y. Shiper, Geshikhte 
fun Yidisher Teater-Kunst un Drama, 1-3 (1923-28); and in the 
first chapters of (59) B. Gorin, Di Geshikhte fun Idishn Teater 
(1929); on contemporary hasidic Purim plays, see (60) Ch. 
Shmeruk, “Ha-Shem ha-Mashmauti Mordekhai-Markus: 
Gilgulo ha-Sifruti shel Idiyal Hevrati,” in: Tarbiz, 29 (1959) 
and (61) Shifre Epshteyn (Shifra Epstein), Donyel-Shpil beKh- 
sides Bubov (Eng. title: The Daniel-shpil in the Bobover Hasidic 
Community) (1998). 

On Elye Bokher, see (62) G.E. Weil, Elie Lévita, human- 
iste et massoréte (1963); (63) J. Joffe (ed.), Elye Bokher: Po- 
etishe Shafungen in Yidish, 1 (1949); (33) Ch. Shmeruk, Pro- 
kim (1988), 97-120, 141-56; (35) J. Baumgarten, Introduction 
(2005), 163-206. (64) Pariz un’ Viene is edited by Ch. Shmeruk 
(1996), and he is the subject of an innovative literary analy- 
sis by (65) A. Schulz, Die Zeichen des K6rpers und der Liebe: 
“Paris und Vienna” in der jiddischen Fassung des Elia Levita 
(2000). 

Texts of songs and hymns can be found in: (66) F. Rosen- 
berg, “Uber eine Sammlung Deutscher Volks-und Gesell- 
schaftsliedern in Hebraischen Lettern,’ Zeitschrift ftir die Ge- 
schichte der Juden in Deutschland, 2 (1888), 3 (1889); (67) L. 
Lowenstein, “Jiidische und Jiidisch-Deutsche Lieder; in Jubel- 
schrift... I. Hildesheimer (Berlin, 1890); (68) Y. Shatski (ed.), 
Simkhes HaNefesh fun Elkhonen Kirkhon (1926); (69) Ch. 
Shmeruk, “The Earliest Aramaic and Yiddish Version of the 
‘Song of the Kid’ (Khad Gadye),’ The Field of Yiddish, 1 (1954); 
(7o) Kh. Shmeruk, “Velkher Yontef Iz Der Bester?? Di Gold- 
ene Keyt 47 (1963); (71) A. Yaari, “Gilgulo Shel Shir beYidish 
al Aseret haDibrot,’ Kiryat Sefer 41 (1966). 
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The Maase-bukh has been translated into English by (72) 
M. Gaster, Maaseh Book, 1-2 (1934); into German by (73) Ulf 
Diedrich (2003), both based on the Amsterdam edition of 
1732; and into French (with facing page facsimile of the editio 
princeps of 1602) by (74) Astrid Starck, Un beau livre d’histoires 
/ Eyn shon Mayse bukh, 2 vols. (2003). See also (75) J. Meit- 
lis, Das Maassebuch, Seine Entstehung und Quellengeschichte 
(1933) and (76) I.Z. Sand, “A Linguistic Comparison of Five 
Versions of the Mayse-Bukh,” The Field of Yiddish, 2 (1965). 

Fictional prose is discussed in (77) Y. Rivkind, “Di Histo- 
rishe Alegorye fun R’ Meyer Sh’ts,’ Filologishe Shriftn 3 (1929); 
(78) Kh. Shmeruk, “Ha-Sipurim al R Adam Ba’al Shem ve-Gil- 
guleihem be-Nuskhoot Shivkhei ha-Besht,” Tsion 28 (1963). 
The Ki-bukh / Seyfer Mesholim has been translated (with fac- 
simile) by (79) A. Freimann, Die Fabeln des Kuhbuches, 2 vols. 
(1926) and (80) E. Katz, Book of Fables; The Yiddish Fable Col- 
lection of Reb Moshe Wallich (1994). See also (81) S. Tsfatman, 
Bein Ashkenaz le-Sefarad - Le-Toledot ha-Sippur ha-Yehudi 
bi-Ymei ha-Beinayim (1993) and (82) E. Timm, “‘Beria und 
Simra’: Eine jiddische Erzaehlung des 16. Jahrhunderts,” in: 
Literaturwissenschaftliches Jahrbuch, n.s. 14 (1973), 1-94. 

Most of the early Yiddish historical songs were listed in 
chronological order by (83) M. Steinschneider, Die Geschichts- 
literatur der Juden (1905). The function of such songs is ana- 
lyzed by (84) Kh. Turniansky, “Yiddish ‘Historical’ Songs as 
Sources for the History of the Jews in Pre-partition Poland, in: 
Polin, 4 (1989), 42-52. Editions of representative texts are (85) 
R. Ulmer (ed.), Turmoil, Trauma and Triumph: the Fettmilch 
Uprising in Frankfurt-am-Main (1612-1616) (2001) [= Megiles 
Vints]; (86) S. Neuberg (ed.), Das Schwedesch lid (2000). The 
relationship of Yiddish drama to German drama is analyzed 
in (56), of poetry in (66), of prose, in: (87) A. Paucker, “Yid- 
dish Versions of Early German Prose Novels,’ in: Journal of 
Jewish Studies, 10 (1959). 

The Arthurian legends in Yiddish are the subject of (88) 
L. Landau, Arthurian Legends or the Hebrew-German Rhymed 
Version of the Legend of King Arthur (1912) [with ed.], (89); 
R.G. Warnock, “The Arthurian Tradition in Hebrew and Yid- 
dish,’ in: King Arthur Through the Ages (1990), 1:189-208 and 
(90) A. Jaeger, Ein juedischer Artusritter (2000). The problems 
posed by this type of adapted literature were also discussed in 
connection with the Cambridge manuscript. 

The prosody of Yiddish poetry comes in for incidental 
treatment in general summaries and in connection with the 
publication of texts; it is dealt with specifically in (91) B. Kor- 
man, Die Reimtechnik der Estherparaphrase Cod. Hamburg 
144 (1930), and (92). Hrushovski, “The Creation of Accen- 
tual lambs in European Poetry and their First Employment 
in a Yiddish Romance in Italy (1508-09),” in: For Max Wein- 
reich... (1964). 


Modern Literature 

Until recently modern Yiddish literature lacked proper treat- 
ment in works based on modern methods of research and crit- 
icism. Much of the published material is confined to bibliogra- 
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phy, biography, impressionistic criticism influenced by current 
events, eulogies, personal memoirs, introductions to the col- 
lected works of individual authors, and anthologies. There is 
an urgent need for critical editions of the literary works of this 
period; even the works of such authors as S.Y. Abramovitsh, 
Y.L. Perets, and Sholem-Aleykhem have not been published 
in complete and authoritative editions. 

(93) The biographical encyclopedia by Z. *Rejzen, Lek- 
sikon fun der Yidisher Literatur, Prese un Filologye, 1-4, Vilna, 
1928-29, which contains basic bibliographical data, and (94) 
Leksikon fun der Nayer Yidisher Literatur, 1-8 (1956-81) are 
useful guides for initial information about modern Yiddish 
writers. These works are supplemented by (95) Berl Kagan’s 
Leksikon fun Yidish-Shraybers (1986). For bibliography, re- 
course may be had to the chapters on Judeo-German, Yid- 
dish biography, and bio-bibliography in: (96) Sh. Shunami, 
Mafteakh haMaftekhot (1965). The following work (97) Y. Gar 
and EF. Fridman, Bibliografye fun Yidishe Bikher Vegn Khurbm 
un Gvure (1962) is an important source for the literature of 
the Holocaust and postwar period. 

The principal summaries of modern Yiddish litera- 
ture are: (98) L. Wiener, The History of Yiddish Literature in 
the Nineteenth Century (1899); (99) M. Erik, Etyudn tsu der 
Geshikhte fun Der Haskole, 1789-1881 (1934); (100) M. Viner, 
Tsu Der Geshikhte fun der Yidisher Literatur in 19tn Yorhun- 
dert, 2 vols. (1940; 1945-6. These may be complemented by 
(101) A.A. Roback, Contemporary Yiddish Literature (1957), 
and (102) S. Liptzin, The Flowering of Yiddish Literature (1964), 
and (103) The Maturing of Yiddish Literature (1970), as well as 
the sections on Yiddish literature in volumes 7-8 of (28) and 
in the additional volume 9 of that work: (104) Y. Tsinberg, 
Di Bli-Tkufe fun der Haskole, vol. 10 (1966). (105) A Bridge of 
Longing; the Lost Art of Yiddish Storytelling (1995) by David G. 
Roskies is an acute study of Yiddish narration focused on the 
central figures Nakhmen *Bratslaver, Ayzik-Meyer *Dik, Per- 
ets, Sholem-Aleykhem, Der Nister, Itsik Manger and Yitskhok 
Bashevis [Singer]. (106) The same scholar’s earlier Against the 
Apocalypse: Responses to Catastrophe in Modern Jewish Cul- 
ture (1984) is a seminal work in Yiddish as well as Holocaust 
studies. (107) Dovid Katz’s Words on Fire: the Unfinished Story 
of Yiddish (2004) is a highly individual, footnote-free popular 
though learned survey. 

Among the collections of critical articles and studies, 
mention should be made of (108) Sh. Bikl, Shrayber fun Mayn 
Dor, 1-2 (1958; 1965); (109) Y. Glatshteyn, In Tokh Genu- 
men, 1-5 (1947, 1956; 1960; 1963); (110) A. Tabatshnik, Dikhter 
un Dikhtung (1965); (111) N. Mayzil, Noente un Vayte, 1-2 
(1929-30); (112) N. Mayzil, Forgeyer un Mittsaytler (1946); (113) 
N. Mayzil, Noente un Eygene (1957); (114) N.-B. Minkov, Zeks 
Yidishe Kritiker (1954); (115) Sh. Niger, Geklibene Shriftn, 1-3 
(1928); (116) Sh. Niger, Dertseylers un Romanistn, 1 (1946); (117) 
Sh. Niger, Bleter Geshikhte fun der Yidisher Literatur (1959); 
(118) D. Sadan, Avney Bedek (1962); (119) D. Sadan, Avney Mif- 
tan, vol. 1 (1962); (120) Sh.- L. Tsitron, Dray Literarishe Doyres, 
1-4 (1931; 1922); (121) B. Rivkin, Undzere Prozaiker (1951). 
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Comprehensive anthologies include (122) Z. Rejzen, Fun 
Mendelson biz Mendele (1923); (123) N. Shtif, Di Eltere Yidishe 
Literatur, Literarishe Khrestomatye (1929); (124) A. Goldberg, 
Undzer Dramaturgye, Leyenbukh in der Yidisher Drame (1961). 
The following are anthologies in Hebrew translation: (125) 
Akhisefer, Maasef leDivrey Sifrut... veTargumim min haShira 
haldit, ed. Sh. Niger and M. Ribilov (1944); (126) Al Naharot 
Tisha Makhzorey Shira miSifrut Yidish, ed. and tr. Sh. Meltser 
(1956); (127) M. Basuk, Mivkhar Shirat Yidish, leman Y.-L. Per- 
ets ad Yameinu (1963). In English translation there are a num- 
ber of anthologies of prose. (128) I. Howe and E. Greenberg 
(eds.), A Treasury of Yiddish Stories (1953; paperback, 1958) 
has achieved classic status and may be credited more than any 
other single volume with bringing Yiddish fiction to the ad- 
miring attention of several generations of non-Yiddish-speak- 
ing readers. (Noyekh Miller and Leonard Prager have collected 
and published the Yiddish originals of the entire anthology 
on the Mendele website under the rubric “Onkelos”). The 
formidable editorial team composed of the brilliant essayist 
and critic of literature Howe and the Yiddish intellectual and 
poet Greenberg compiled a parallel volume (129), A Treasury 
of Yiddish Poetry (1969); an important bilingual anthology of 
Yiddish poetry (130) is The Penguin Book of Modern Yiddish 
Verse, ed. I. Howe, R.R. Wisse, and Ch. Shmeruk (1987). The 
39 poets included in this volume were by the editors’ collec- 
tive judgment admitted to membership in an as yet undeclared 
poetic canon. Yiddish literature in the U.S. is treated in the fol- 
lowing works: (131) K. Marmor, Der Onheyb fun der Yidisher 
Literatur in Amerike, 1870-1890 (1944); (132) N.-B. Minkov, 
Pionern fun Yidisher Poezye in Amerike, 1-3 (1956); (133) A. 
Shulman, Geshikhte fun der Yidisher Literatur in Amerike, 
1870-1900 (1943); (134) N. Shteynberg, Yung Amerike (1917; 
19302); (135) B. Grobard, A Fertl Yorhundert (1935); (136) B. 
Rivkin, Yidishe Dikhter in Amerike (1947); (137) B. Rivkin, 
Grunt-Tendentsn fun der Yidisher Literatur in Amerike (1948); 
(138) A. Pomerants, Proletpen (1935). (139) The entire Yiddish 
oeuvre of Menke Katz translated by Benjamin and Barbara 
Harshav is presented in Menke (2005), introduced by Dovid 
Katz with a monographic survey of 20'+-century Yiddish lit- 
erary politics in New York. 

Anthologies of American Yiddish literature are: (140) 
Antologye, di Idishe Dikhtung in Amerike biz Yohr 1919, ed. D. 
Landoy (1919); (141) In Zikh, Antologye (1920); (142) N. Shteyn- 
berg’s miscellany Idish America (1929) gives a good sense of 
the literary scene at the time; (143) Hemshekh-Antologye, fun 
Amerikaner Yidisher Dikhtung, 1918-1943, ed. M. Shtarkman 
(1945); (144) Amerikaner Yidishe Poezye, ed. M. Basin (1940); 
(145) N. Mayzil, ed. Amerike in Yidishn Vort - Antologye (1955) 
is a thematic anthology of America in Yiddish literature in 
translation; and (146) H. Goodman (ed.), The New Country, 
Stories from the Yiddish about Life in America (1961). (147) 
Benjamin and Barbara Harshav’s American Yiddish Poetry / A 
Bilingual Anthology (1986) is an outstandingly designed book 
and its translations with the participation of K. Hellerstein, B. 
McHale, and A. Norich set new standards in the demanding 
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art of poetry translation. (148) The sumptuous two-volume 
folio Yiddish Literature in America 1870-2000, Anthology, ed. 
E.S. Goldsmith (1999), with its generous allotment of space 
for all its authors, is a retrospective exhibition. 

A bibliography of Yiddish literature in the Soviet Union 
is included in (149) Pirsumim Yehudiim beVrit haMoatsot 
1917-1960, Reshimot Bibliografiyot, compiled Y.Y. Kohen, ed. 
Ch. Shmeruk (1961); (150) A. Abtshuk, Etyudn un Materyaln 
tsu der Geshikhte fun der Yidisher Literatur-Bavegung in Fss 
R 1917-1927 (1934) is of great documentary value for the first 
ten years of the Soviet regime. The Soviet approach to Yiddish 
literature in the U.S.S.R. is given in the following collations of 
criticism: (151) M. Litvikov, In Umru 1 (1919), 2 (1926); (152) 
Y. Bronshteyn, Atake (1931), while the non-Soviet approach 
is to be found in (153) Sh. Niger, Yidishe Shrayber in Sovyet- 
Rusland (1958) and (154) Ch. Shmeruk, “Twenty-Five Years of 
Sovetish Heymland - Impressions and Criticism,’ in: Y. Roi 
and I. Beker (eds.), Jewish Culture and Identity in the Soviet 
Union (1991), 191-207; a short summary in English is (155) Ch. 
Shmeruk, “Yiddish Literature in the U.S.S.R.? in: The Jews in 
Soviet Russia since 1917, ed. L. Kochan (Oxford, 1970). See also 
(156) S. Wolitz, “The Kiev-Group (1918-1920) Debate: The 
Function of Literature,” in: Yiddish, 3 (1978), 97-106. 

The main anthologies of this literature are (157) Oyf Naye 
Vegn, Almanakh, Draysik Yor Sovetish-Yidish Shafn (1949), and 
(158) Dertseylungen fun Yidishe Sovetishe Shrayber (1969), both 
edited in the Soviet Union; (159) A Shpigl oyf a Shteyn, Antolo- 
gye Poezye un Proze fun Tsvelf Farshnitene Yidishe Shraybers in 
Ratn-Farband, ed. Ch. Shmeruk; selected by B. Hrushovski, A. 
Sutskever and Ch. Shmeruk (1964; rev.ed.1988); (160) Lo Amut 
Ki Ekhye, 24 Sippurim mi-Sifrut Yidish be-Vrit ha-Moazot 
(1957), an anthology of Hebrew translations. See also (161) I. 
Howe and E. Greenberg (eds.), Ashes Out of Hope - Fiction 
by Soviet Yiddish Writers (1977). 

Yiddish literature in Poland after World War 1 is treated 
in (162) Y.Y. Trunk, Di Yidishe Proze in Poyln in Der Tkufe tsv- 
ishn Beyde Velt-Milkhomes (1949); (163) B. Mark, Umgekumene 
Shrayber fun Getos un Lagern (1954). Anthologies of this liter- 
ature from Poland are: (164) Antologye fun der Yidisher Proze 
in Poyln Tsvishn Beyde Velt-Milkhomes (1914-1939), ed. Y.Y. 
Trunk and A. Tseytlin (1946); (165) B. Heler, Dos Lid Iz Ge- 
blibn, Antologye, Lider fun Yidishe Dikhter in Poyln, Umgeku- 
mene Beys der Hitleristisher Okupatsye (1951). 

Other East European centers of Yiddish literature are the 
subject of (166) M. Naygreshl, “Di Moderne Yidishe Literatur 
in Galitsye,” Fun Noentn Over (1955); (167) Sh. Bikl, “Vegn dem 
Onhoyb fun der Moderner Yidisher Literatur in Rumenye,’ 
Shmuel Niger-Bukh (1958); (168) Oyfshtayg, Zamlbukh: Hun- 
dert Yor Yidishe Literatur in Rumenye, ed. Meyer Rispler. 

Anthologies in Israel of Yiddish literature include: (169) 
Vortslen, Antologye fun Yidish Shafn in Yisroel / Poezye un 
Proze ed. A. Shamri (1966); and (170) M. Khalmish, Mi-Kan 
u-mi-Karov, Antologyah shel Sipurei Yidish be-Erez- Yisrael mi- 
Reishit ha-Meah ve-ad Yameinu (1966); (171) Yidish-Literatur 
in Medines- Yisroel / Antologye, 2 vols. (1991) [edited by H. Os- 
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herovitsh, Sh. Vorzoger, M. Yelin, E. Podriatshik, M. Tsanin] 
[single selections of 204 writers who lived in Israel with brief 
bio-bibliographical introductions and photographs]. 

The lack of adequate attention to Yiddish women authors 
has been belatedly and partially addressed in the anthology 
of short story translations: (172) Found Treasures / Stories 
by Yiddish Women Writers, ed. E Forman, E. Raicus, S. Sil- 
berstein Swartz, and M. Wolfe (1994). (173) Kathryn Heller- 
stein has translated and commented upon a wide selection of 
Kadya Molodowsky’s poems in her Papirene Brikn (1999), with 
Yiddish original facing English translation. Dafna Clifford 
has written perceptively about Esther Kreitman, the rela- 
tively little-known sister of the famous Singer brothers: (174) 
“From Diamond Cutters to Dog Races: Antwerp and London 
in the Work of Esther Kreitman,” in: Prooftexts, 23 (2003), 
320-37. 

Specific problems in poetics and prosody are studied in 
the following works: (175) D. Hofshteyn and P. Shames, Teo- 
rye fun Literatur, Poetik (Kharkov 1930); (176) N. Stutshkov, 
Yidisher Gramen-Leksikon (1931); (177) A. Vaynraykh, “Vegn 
Filtrafikn Gram,” Yidishe Shprakh 15 (1955); (178) U. Weinreich, 
“On Cultural History of Yiddish Rhyme,’ Essays on Jewish 
Life and Thought (1959); and (179) B. Hrushovski, “On Free 
Rhythms in Yiddish Poetry,” The Field of Yiddish, 1 (1954). 

The quality of translations of Yiddish literature into Eng- 
lish has improved in the past decade and with it the quality of 
anthologies of Yiddish literature in English translation. (180) 
Hugh Denman lists 90 anthologies of Yiddish literature in 
English (in The Mendele Review, 8.08, July 29, 2004), includ- 
ing one of short fiction edited by the veteran anthologist of 
Yiddish Joachim Neugroschel. No earlier short story collection 
approaches the breadth of (181) No Star Too Beautiful (2002), 
which gives recognition to older Yiddish literature. Neugros- 
chel includes extracts from the Mayse-bukh and Tsenerene, and 
stories by Anski, Asch, Bashevis, Bergelson, Bimko, Dik, Dine- 
zon, Elye Bokher, Ettinger, Avrom Karpinovitsh, Glikl, Kipnis, 
Kobrin, Rokhl Korn, Kulbak, H. Leyvik, Linetski, Abramov- 
itsh, Nakhmen of Bratslav, Perets, Der Nister, Nomberg, Yoy- 
sef Perl, Yeshue Perle, Pinski, Avrom Reyzn, Khave Roznfarb, 
Yoyne Roznfeld, Lamed Shapiro, Sholem-Aleykhem, Spektor, 
y.-Y. Trunk, and others. 

Translation continues to be a challenge to students of 
Yiddish, who inevitably encounter the half-truth that Yid- 
dish is untranslatable. In a recent effort at rendering Abramo- 
vitsh (whose Yiddish, it is claimed, was already somewhat 
archaic a century ago) freshly and engagingly, the late Ted 
Gorelik in translating Fishke the Lame “conveys the intrica- 
cies of Abramovitsh’s Yiddish diction by echoing the dialects 
found in English novels of the 18" and 19" centuries by such 
authors as Laurence Sterne and Charles Dickens, whose work 
influenced Abramovitsh.” On the other hand, Hillel Halkin, a 
veteran translator of Hebrew in particular, “strikes a balance 
between archaic and modern elements of style.” (182) S-Y. 
Abramovitsh, Tales of Mendele the Book Seller, ed. D. Miron 
and K. Frieden (1996), lxii. 
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For material on research in Yiddish literature see the 
following: L. Prager, in: J.A. Fishman (ed.), Never Say Die! A 
Thousand Years of Yiddish in Jewish Life and Letters (1981), 
529-45; D. Roskies, in: Prooftexts, 1 (1981), 28-42; Ch. Shmeruk, 
in: Di Goldene Keyt, 91 (1976), 39-48. 

[Chone Shmeruk / Leonard Prager (24 ed.)] 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Aptroot, in: G. Estraikh and M. 
Krutikov (eds.), Yiddish in the Contemporary World (1999), 43-553 
A. Novershtern, in: ibid., 1-19; M. Krutikov, in: Shofar, 20:3 (2002), 
1-13; C. Kuznitz, in: M. Goodman (ed.), The Oxford Handbook of 
Jewish Studies (2002), 541-71; L. Prager, in: La Rassegna Mensile di 
Israel, 62:1-2 (1996), 451-64; J. Shandler, in: Conservative Judaism, 54:4 
(Summer 2002), 69-77; M. Isaacs, in: L.J. Greenspoon (ed.), Yiddish 
Language and Culture Then and Now (1998), 165-88; idem, in: D.-B. 
Kerler (ed.), Politics of Yiddish (1998), 85-96; idem, in: J. Sherman 
(ed.), Yiddish After the Holocaust (2004), 131-48; idem, in: Interna- 
tional Journal of the Sociology of Language, 138 (1999), 9-30; idem, in: 
La culture yiddish aujourd’ hui (2004), 14-21; A.E Roller, The Literary 
Imagination of Ultra-Orthodox Jewish Women (1999); J. Shandler, in: 
Pakntreger (2002), 21-7. 


YIDDISH THEATER, FOLKSBIENE. New York City’s 
Folksbiene Yiddish Theater, which the New York Post called 
“one of the city’s most remarkable cultural institutions,’ is 
America’s sole surviving professional Yiddish theater and the 
longest continuously producing Yiddish theater company in 
the world. When Folksbiene was founded in 1915 on the Lower 
East Side, New York City boasted 14 other Yiddish theater 
companies. True to its name (the People’s Stage) the Folks- 
biene Yiddish Theater is dedicated to producing shows and 
events that are socially relevant and that foster understanding 
and cohesion within the broader Jewish community. 

From 1915 to 1998 the Folksbiene existed under the aus- 
pices of the *Workmen’s Circle/Arbeter Ring as a semi-pro- 
fessional company, serving an immigrant community and 
presenting literary Yiddish plays as well as plays from the 
world repertoire in Yiddish translation. In 1998 Folksbiene’s 
board of directors ushered in a new era by replacing the 
company’s management and instituting a new mandate to 
modernize the company and expand the audience beyond 
its strictly Yiddish-speaking core constituency. Its mission is 
twofold: to be the custodian of a rich cultural legacy, while 
developing new works that will add to this legacy. Zalmen 
Mlotek, noted conductor and Yiddish music specialist, took 
over the leadership and brought in new and innovative pro- 
gramming. 

The Folksbiene became independently incorporated, em- 
ployed a fully professional staff and performers, and provided 
English and Russian translations for non- Yiddish speakers. By 
the fall of 2004, the Folksbiene had ushered in a dramatic ex- 
pansion of its programming, producing a year-round schedule 
of mainstage productions and a wide array of other music, lit- 
erary, and theatrical events. More and more theatergoers with 
no previous exposure to Yiddish culture flock to the theater to 
sample all the excitement. In an effort to continue this growth, 
the Folksbiene instituted an Outreach Program to bring Yid- 
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dish performance to communities outside of New York City. 
Looking forward, the Folksbiene is in the process of establish- 
ing itself as a national membership organization and has raised 
$1.9 million toward building a permanent home. 

See also *Theater: Yiddish Theater. 


[Zalman Mlotek (24 ed.)] 


YIDISHER KEMFER (“Jewish Fighter”), U.S. Yiddish Labor 
Zionist publication. Founded in Philadelphia in 1906 as an or- 
gan of Po/alei Zion in America, the Kemfer appeared as an ir- 
regular weekly in New York from 1907 to 1923, as a biweekly 
from 1924 to 1931 (during which period it was called Yidisher 
Arbeter), for many years thereafter a weekly, then in 1990 a 
biweekly and, since the mid-1990s, as a bimonthly magazine. 
Initially sponsored by the Labor Zionist Organization-Poale 
Zion, later under the auspices of the Jewish National Workers 
Alliance (renamed the Farband Labor Zionist Order in 1950), 
and since the mid-1960s by the Labor Zionist Alliance’s “Labor 
Zionist Letters.” During its long history, it was edited by such 
distinguished figures as Kalman *Marmor, David *Pinski, 
Ber *Borochov, Joel *Entin, Chaim *Greenberg, and Morde- 
chai Strigler. It was for many years an international center for 
Labor Zionist thought and one of the most eminent Yiddish 
political and social journals in the United States and indeed 
in the world. From 1963 through 1995, under Strigler’s tenure, 
the Kemfer published such renowned authors as Jacob Glat- 
stein, Chaim Grade, H. Leivik, Abraham Reizen, and Isaac 
Bashevis Singer. From the summer of 1998, it was edited by 
Jacob Weitzner. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Smith, “Mordechai Strigler, 76, Editor of 
Yiddish Forward,” in: The New York Times (May 12, 1998). 


[Hillel Halkin / Arieh Lebowitz (24 ed.)] 


YIDISHE SHTIME, a daily paper published in Kovno (Lithu- 
ania). Founded in 1919, it was published by the General Zionist 
Organization of Lithuania, but became the acknowledged or- 
gan of the whole of Lithuanian Jewry. At first the paper con- 
sisted only of two small sheets, but from the end of 1920 it ran 
to eight pages on weekdays and 12 or more at weekends and on 
holidays. The first editor was L. Garfunkel, who was succeeded 
in 1921 by A. Elyashiv. R. Rubinstein was chief editor from 1923 
and was largely responsible for developing the newspaper and 
giving it high standing. From time to time Yidishe Shtime had 
regular supplements, such as Hed Lita (“Echo of Lithuania” 

which appeared weekly in Hebrew; Die Welt, an illustrated 
weekly printed in Berlin; and Musu garsas (“Our Voice”) in 
Lithuanian. In June 1940, with the invasion of Lithuania by 
the Russians, the paper and its printing press were national- 
ized and turned into an organ of the local Jewish Communists. 
Rubinstein, the editor, was dismissed, imprisoned soon after 
for the “crime of Zionism,’ and sent to a concentration camp 
in northern Russia. The paper survived only a short time un- 
til the appearance of the official Communist Yiddish journal, 


Kovner Emes (“Kovno Truth’). 
[Leib Garfunkel] 
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YIDISHES TAGEBLAT, New York Yiddish daily newspa- 
per. Founded by K.H. *Sarasohn in 1885, it was regarded as 
the first Yiddish daily in the world, although it did not pub- 
lish daily (excluding Saturday) until 1894. The Tageblat con- 
tinued publication until 1928, when it was amalgamated with 
the Morning Journal [Morgen zshurnal]. Its first editor was 
M. Jalomstein, who was succeeded in 1892 by Johann (John) 
Paley, under whom the newspaper became extremely influ- 
ential, circulation figures ranging from 30,000 at the end of 
the century to 70,000 in 1913. The paper had an anti-social- 
ist policy, later taking a more progressive trend but without 
departing from its position as spokesman for Orthodoxy and 
the maintenance of Jewish customs, literature, and language. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Anon, “A Yiddish Daily Paper,’ in: Salva- 
tion - A New Evangelical Monthly, vol. 1 (Jan. 1899); Y. Chaiken, 
Yidishe bleter in Amerike (1946); H. Hapgood, The Spirit of the Ghetto 
(1966); Z. Rejzen, Leksikon fun der Yidisher Literatur, Prese un Filolo- 


Bye, 4 (1929) 


YIGDAL (Heb. 777”; “May He be magnified”), opening word 
of a liturgical hymn based upon the Thirteen Articles of Faith 
enumerated by Maimonides. Its authorship is attributed to 
Daniel b. Judah, a dayyan in Rome in the first half of the 
14" century. It is also ascribed to Immanuel (b. Solomon) of 
*Rome, the author of the Mahbarot (see: Mahbarot Immanuel 
ha-Romi, ed. by D. Yarden, 1 (1957) 90-93; esp. 90 no. 422). Yig- 
dal is metrically constructed and has a single rhyme through- 
out. Although other poetical renditions of these principles of 
faith were composed during this period, only Yigdal became 
incorporated into the daily liturgy. In the Ashkenazi ritual, it 
is usually printed at the start of the daily Shaharit service, but 
recited as in the Sephardi, Italian, and Yemenite rituals only 
at the conclusion of the Friday and festival evening services. 
Hasidim do not recite this hymn at all. The Ashkenazi hymn 
consists of 13 lines, one for each creed. The Sephardi version, 
on the other hand, contains 14 lines; the final line of this ver- 
sion is: “These are the 13 bases of the Jewish faith and the te- 
nets of God's law.” 

English translations of Yigdal, retaining the rhyme, have 
been composed, such as that of Alice Lucas (1852-1935). Her 
rendition begins: 


The living God we praise, exalt, adore! 
He was, He is, He will be evermore! 
No unity like unto His can be: 
Eternal, inconceivable is He. 


It concludes: 


He at the last will His anointed send, 

Those to redeem, who hope, and wait the end. 

God will the dead to life again restore. 

Praised be his glorious Name for evermore! (Hertz, Prayer, 7). 


[Aaron Rothkoff] 


Musical Rendition 
The many melodies for Yigdal seem to have been composed, 
evolved, or adapted more or less independently in each lo- 
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cal community. Where the Ashkenazi custom prevails, and 
also in Yemen, the melodies of Yigdal are generally based on 
the prayer mode and, in this sense, tend toward standardiza- 
tion and a lack of individuality. In the Sephardi Diaspora, 
however, Yigdal has a great number of distinct tunes; none 
of them seems to be particularly old and all of them draw 
strongly upon the reservoir of free paraliturgical and secu- 
lar tunes available within the community and from the sur- 
rounding population (such as folk song and military marches). 
The only element common to most of these is the character 
of the melodies, which, together with the way in which they 
are sung by the congregation, combines the moods of pride 
and cheerfulness. 

One Yigdal melody has achieved particular fame - the 
so-called “Leoni Yigdal”. It is attributed to Meyer Leon, called 
Leoni, who was hazzan at the Duke's Place synagogue in Lon- 
don (Ashkenazi). Thomas Olivers, a Wesleyan minister, heard 
Leoni sing this Yigdal there; he decided to render the hymn 
into English and to introduce it into Christian worship to- 
gether with its melody. (In another version of the story Oli- 
vers first translated the text and then went to Leoni to ask for 
“a synagogue melody to suit it”) Olivers’ version, The God of 
Abraham Praise, first published in 1770, became popular im- 
mediately, and is sung to this day in the Anglican service as a 
processional or general-purpose hymn (Hymns Ancient and 
Modern Revised, no. 637, pp. 868-70). It has also been taken 
into the hymnals of several other English-speaking Protes- 
tant denominations. A.Z. *Idelsohn attempted to relate the 
Leoni Yigdal in a large comparative table to a number of Span- 
ish, Basque and Polish folk songs, to a Sephardi melody for 
the piyyut Lekh le-Shalom Geshem u-Vo le-Shalom Tal, and 
also to the melodies of the Zionist hymns Dort wo die Zeder 
and Ha-Tikvah, together with the well-known motive from 
Smetana’s Moldau. Not all of the comparisons in the scheme 
are musicologically valid. In any case, Idelsohn’s main objec- 
tive here, which was to prove the “Jewish roots” of Ha-Tikvah, 
has been invalidated by the discovery of its true antecedents 


(see *Ha-Tikvah). 
[Bathja Bayer] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Idelsohn, Liturgy, 74: Elbogen, Gottesdienst, 
87f.; Davidson, Ozar, 2 (1929), 266f. MUSICAL RENDITION: Idelsohn, 
Melodien, indices: A. Baer, Baal T’fillah (1883°), no. 432 (4 versions); 
Levy, Antologia, 1 (1965), nos. 43-62: Idelsohn, Music, 220-5; J. Pic- 
ciotto, Sketches of Anglo-Jewish History (Rev. ed. 1956), 139-40; J. Ju- 
lian, Dictionary of Hymnology (1892), 1149-52; A. Haeussler, Story of 
Our Hymns (1952), index; M. Frost (ed.), Historical Companion to 
Hymns Ancient and Modern (1962), 475-6. 


YIHUS (Heb. 037”, biblical Heb. win; “genealogy”), common 
term for family records, derived from the root 097 (“relation- 
ship”). The term is first found in the later books of the Bible, 
where it means genealogical lists (e.g., 1 Chron. 9:1, “So all 
Israel were reckoned by genealogies”). After the return from 
the Babylonian exile, genealogies were evidently important 
because those who could not bring evidence of their ances- 
try, for example, were excluded from the priesthood (Ezra 
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2:62; Neh. 7:64). The word retained this meaning in the tal- 
mudic period where mention is made of a Megillat Yuhasin 
(“Book of Genealogies”), a commentary on Chronicles whose 
loss was considered “to have impaired the strength of the 
sages, and to have dimmed the light of their eyes” (Pes. 62b), 
where it is related that Simeon b. Azzai said, “I found a book 
of genealogical records in Jerusalem” (Yev. 49b). The impor- 
tance of yihus is revealed in the statement of R. Hama b. R. 
Hanina that “When the Holy One, blessed be He, causes His 
Divine Presence to rest, it is only upon families of pure birth 
(mishpahot meyuhasot) in Israel” (Kid. 7ob). There seems, 
however, to have been some attempt to counter the impor- 
tance attached to yihus, as is revealed by such statements 
as “the learned mamzer takes precedence over the ignorant 
high priest” (Hor. 3:8). In later Jewish tradition considerable 
importance was attached to yihus in the matter of arranging 
marriages (see Sh. Ar., EH chaps. 2-6). Lists of genealogical 
records were even printed with the express purpose of trac- 
ing the yihus of particular families. Examples of these are to 
be found in H.N. and D. Magid’s Mishpahat Ginsburg (1899); 
S.Z. Kahana’s Anaf Ez Avot (Cracow, 1903); and A. Epstein’s 
Mishpahat Luria (Vienna, 1901). It was considered particu- 
larly valuable to be able to trace one’s lineage back to King 
David. In the introduction to Migdanot Eliezer (1895), Rabbi 
E. Harlap of Poland published a family tree showing his de- 
scent from King David. 
See *Genealogy, *Zekhut Avot, *Family. 


YIHYE, ISAAC HA-LEVI (1867-1932), selected as last chief 
rabbi of Yemenite Jewry, pupil and grandson of R. Shalom 
Manzurah. Yihye was known for his Torah learning as well 
as for his understanding of worldly affairs. Appointed av bet 
din of *San‘a in 1901, he became chief rabbi of *Yemen in 1905, 
holding this position until his death. His rabbinical appoint- 
ment corresponded with one of Yemenite Jewry’s most diffi- 
cult periods - following upon the war and the severe famine 
which struck the country in 1903-04. After this the commu- 
nity numbered only a third of its previous size. He reorga- 
nized the survivors and restored its religious and communal 
institutions, both internally and externally with regard to its 
relations with the central government. 

Yihye's activities spread throughout Yemen, and by means 
of emissaries and rabbis he was vigilant in Torah and religious 
matters throughout the exile; in the fields of education, the 
rabbinate, matrimony and takkanot affecting society. Together 
with the heads of the San‘a community, he strove to found a 
modern school in the capital. For this purpose they entered 
into lengthy negotiations with the *Alliance Israélite Univer- 
selle, but for various reasons the plan did not materialize. As 
av bet din, his responsa were sent to all parts of Yemen. His 
numerous activities include the rescue of orphans from con- 
version and the smuggling of them into Palestine, and his pur- 
chase of the land of the Jewish district in San‘a from the hands 
of the Muslim waqdf. Yihye also maintained contact with the 
Zionist organization in Palestine and assisted the immigration 
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of Yemenite Jews. As official representative of the Jews, he was 
treated with honor and respect in the court of the imam and 
in government circles. He succeeded in using his influence for 
the benefit of his community. 
[Yehuda Ratzaby] 
Yihye’s son, R. SHALOM ISAAC HA-LEVI (1891-2), was av 
bet din and chief rabbi of the Yemenite Jews in Israel (1925- 
1961) and took part in the educational activities of his com- 
munity. He was also helpful in editing the responsa of R. Yihye 
*Salih (parts 1-2, 1946; part 3, 1965) to which he wrote the 
introduction. In 1955 he edited the Mishnah Berakhot, with 
the commentary of R. Obadiah of *Bertinoro, in Yemenite 
vocalization. 


YINNON (Indelman), MOSHE (1895-1977), Hebrew and 
Yiddish journalist. Born in Poland, Yinnon was active in the 
Zionist movement, contributed to the Hebrew press, taught 
Hebrew, and served as a member of the editorial staff of the 
Yiddish paper Haynt. For a number of years he also edited 
the Hebrew weekly Hadoar in New York City. In 1940 he em- 
igrated to Palestine where from 1943 to 1956 he was editor of 
the publishing house Mosad Bialik. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 86. 


[Eisig Silberschlag] 


YISHTABBAH (Heb. n2nw”; lit. “Praised”), first word and 
the name of the blessing which concludes the *Pesukei de- 
Zimra section of the morning service. Yishtabbah is referred 
to in the Talmud as “the benediction of song,” where it is des- 
ignated as a conclusion of the Hallel recited during the Pass- 
over seder (Pes. 118a; Rashbam ad loc.). The blessing is one of 
praise for God, declaring that unto Him “song and praise are 
becoming, hymn and psalm, strength and dominion, victory, 
greatness and might, renown and glory, holiness and sover- 
eignty, blessings and thanksgivings from henceforth even for 
ever” (Hertz, Prayer, 107). 

Its author is unknown, although some attribute it to 
a certain Solomon, interpreting 9x7 11397 Ty? JHw (Shim- 
kha laad Malkenu ha-El) as an acronym of his name. Oth- 
ers explain this notarikon as being in honor of King Solomon 
(Abudarham ha-Shalom (ed.) Jerusalem (1959), 64). The Zohar 
places great stress on the proper recitation of this prayer since 
its 13 individual praises of God activate the 13 attributes of God 
(Zohar, Ex., 132a). Yishtabbah should be recited while stand- 
ing (Sh. Ar, OH 53:1 and Taz ad loc.), and it is forbidden to 
interrupt or converse during this portion of the service (ibid., 
51:4; cf. 54:3). Following Yishtabbah, half-Kaddish is recited to 
separate the Pesukei de-Zimra from the Shema and its bene- 
dictions which follow. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Elbogen, Gottesdienst, 85f. Idelsohn, Lit- 
urgy, 84; E. Levy, Yesodot ha-Tefillah (19527), 134f. 


YIVO (acronym for Yidisher Visnshaftlekher Institut) IN- 
STITUTE FOR JEWISH RESEARCH, the principal world 
organization conducting research in *Yiddish and about the 
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history and culture of Yiddish-speaking Jewry. Until 1955, its 
English designation was the Yiddish Scientific Institute. y1vo 
sought from its inception to collect and preserve material mir- 
roring Jewish life and to study various Jewish problems objec- 
tively and empirically. In this endeavor, yrvo was guided by 
three basic principles: (1) the peoplehood of Jews, especially 
as united by the Yiddish language; (2) the enrichment of the 
life of that people by means of Jewish scholarship; and (3) the 
application of the most modern methods of research in the 
quest for a better understanding of Jewish identity and Jew- 
ish group phenomena. 

The original proposal for a Yiddish academic institute 
was initiated by Nahum (Nokhem) *Shtif and published in 
the pamphlet Di Organizatsye fun der Yidisher Visnshaft (“The 
Organization of Yiddish Scholarship,’ 1925). Shtif argued that 
Jews should participate in scholarly research in their own 
language, and that the results of world scholarship be made 
available to those Jews unfamiliar with languages other than 
Yiddish. Noting the achievements of various scholars dur- 
ing the preceding decade in new areas of Jewish research, he 
proposed an institution that would coordinate, conduct, and 
disseminate such research, as well as standardize the Yiddish 
language, collect relevant library and archival materials, and 
train young scholars. Shtif’s plan was approved at a meeting 
organized by Max *Weinreich and Zalman *Rejzen in Vilna 
on March 24, 1925. The decision to begin work was made later 
that year at a conference in Berlin held August 7-12, 1925. Al- 
though the official seat of the institute was in that German city, 
Vilna was the most active center of y1vo’s work and eventu- 
ally the location of its headquarters. An American branch was 
founded in October 1925 and subsidiary branches or support 
groups were also active in locales around the world including 
Argentina, Austria, Brazil, Chile, England, Estonia, France, 
Latvia, Romania, and Palestine. After the outbreak of World 
War 11 the American branch, earlier known as the Amopteyl 
(Amerikaner Opteylung) took over the central direction of 
the institute (1940). 

In the period before World War 11 yrvo’s research was 
conducted through four sections: (1) History, directed by 
Elias *Tcherikower and including Simeon *Dubnow, Raphael 
Mahler, Emanuel *Ringelblum, Ignacy Schipper, and Jacob 
*Shatzky; (2) Philology, directed by Max *Weinreich and in- 
cluding Y.L. *Cahan, Zelig *Kalmanovitch, Samuel (Shmuel) 
*Niger, Noah *Prylucki, and Zalman *Rejzen; (3) Economics 
and Statistics, directed by Jacob *Lestschinsky and including 
*Ben-Adir, Boris Brutzkus, Julius Brutzkus, Liebman *Hersch, 
and Mark Wischnitzer; and (4) Psychology and Education, di- 
rected by Leibush *Lehrer and including Abraham *Golomb, 
H.S. Kasdan, Lyuba Konel, Herts Kovarski, and Roza Simk- 
hovitsh. Publications were in Yiddish with summaries in Eng- 
lish, German, or Polish. These included each section’s series 
of Shriftn fun Yidishn Visnshaftlekhn Institut (“Writings of 
the Yiddish Scientific Institute,” 1925-40), the journal Yivo- 
Bleter (“y1vo Pages,” 1931- ), and the newsletter Yedies fun 
Yivo (“yrvo News,’ 1925-_ ). A Bibliographic Center, Library, 
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and Archives collected historic and contemporary research 
material. Correspondents in Yiddish-speaking communities 
throughout the world, but most especially in Eastern Europe, 
were encouraged to study local folkways and to assemble 
material of historical and cultural significance to send to the 
institute. yrvo’s Vilna period reached its peak with two in- 
ternational conferences organized in 1929 and 1935, which 
were attended by leading scholars from around the world. 
In the 1930s Max Weinreich, y1vo’s dominant figure, increas- 
ingly emphasized the study of Jewish sociology and eco- 
nomic life. In 1934 the institute initiated the Division of Youth 
Research and the Aspirantur, a training program for young 
scholars. An Art Section was created the following year and 
YIvo’s efforts to standardize Yiddish spelling finally reached 
fruition in 1936. By 1939 yIvo had amassed one of the world’s 
largest Judaica collections, including books, press, theatri- 
cal memorabilia, photographs, manuscripts and letters of fa- 
mous personalities, and sundry items connected with Yid- 
dish culture. 

After the German invasion of Vilna during the Holo- 
caust, the Nazis established a sorting center for looted Jew- 
ish property in the y1vo building in March 1942. They forced 
yi1vo staff members to select the most valuable items to be 
sent to Germany and attempted to destroy the rest, but many 
Jews smuggled or hid important items. At the war’s end the 
y1vo headquarters in Vilna was completely destroyed and the 
New York branch was declared the institute’s new center. The 
materials sent to Germany and some hidden in Vilna were 
recovered and sent to New York in 1947. 

In 1955 YIVO moved to a building at 86" Street and Fifth 
Avenue and changed its English name to the y1vo Institute 
for Jewish Research. In this period y1vo pioneered the aca- 
demic study of the Holocaust and gave increasing attention 
to the lands to which East European Jews had immigrated, 
especially to the problems of Jewish acculturation in the U.S. 
Yiddish writers, scholars, and Jewish communal bodies added 
to yrvo’s collections, while the acquisition of records from 
the American Jewish Committee and the Hebrew Immigrant 
Aid Society (H1As) made y1vo a major center for the study of 
American Jewish history. The institute also sponsored annual 
conferences, exhibits, classes, and seminars, which served as a 
forum for the exchange of ideas and enriched the Jewish cul- 
tural scene. Participants in yrvo’s Research Planning Com- 
mission, organized by Max Weinreich in 1962, included Mi- 
chael Astour, Gerson D. *Cohen, Alexander Ehrlich, Marvin 
I. Herzog, and Uriel *Weinreich, with Joshua A. *Fishman as 
chairman. Major research projects inaugurated by the Com- 
mission included: the Interplay of Social and Political Factors 
in the Struggle of a Minority for its Survival and Creative De- 
velopment; the Jews of Poland, 1919-1939; and the History of 
the American Jewish Labor Movement. y1vo sponsored re- 
search conferences on the German-Imposed Jewish Councils 
during World War 11; Multilingualism and Social Change: Per- 
spectives on Yiddish; and Economic Aspects of Jewish Life in 
Poland between the two World Wars. In 1970 the Commission 
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was expanded into a Commission of Research and Training 
under the chairmanship of Nathan Reich. 

Despite the continued leadership of Max Weinreich until 
his death in 1969, there was a dwindling number of scholars 
fluent in Yiddish, and the compromise with English became 
increasingly more pronounced. In 1968 y1vo founded the 
Uriel Weinreich Program in Yiddish Language, Literature, and 
Culture, an intensive summer language course; and a graduate 
component, the Max Weinreich Center for Advanced Jewish 
Studies. These programs played a crucial role in transmitting 
knowledge of the Yiddish language and of East European Jew- 
ish culture to young American-born scholars, many of whom 
became leaders in Jewish Studies programs then developing 
on campuses across the U.S. 

YIVO’s post-war publications include such standard ref- 
erence works as Uriel Weinreich’s College Yiddish (1949) and 
Modern English-Yiddish Yiddish-English Dictionary (1968) and 
Max Weinreich’s Geshikhte fun der Yidisher Shprakh, 4 vols. 
(1973; partial Eng. tr. History of the Yiddish Language, 1980). 
YIVO created the journal Yidishe Shprakh (“Yiddish Language,’ 
1941-86), edited by Yudel *Mark and later Mordkhe Schaech- 
ter, to treat problems of standard Yiddish. The yrvo Annual of 
Jewish Social Science (later the yrvo Annual, 1946-96), whose 
founding editor was Shlomo Noble, originally included mainly 
translations from y1vo’s Yiddish publications; later volumes 
contained an increasing proportion of original contributions, 
especially on Jewish life in America. Under y1vo’s auspices, 
the Yiddish Dictionary Committee was established in 1953 to 
gather, define, and publish Yiddish lexicographical treasures. 
Four folio volumes of the Groyser Verterbukh fun der Yidisher 
Shprakh (“Great Dictionary of the Yiddish Language”) ap- 
peared between 1961 and 1980 (comprising only the letter alef), 
although the project was no longer affiliated with y1vo by the 
latter date. Bibliographies listing books, journals, articles, and 
reviews published by y1vo appeared in 1943 and 1955. 

In the 1980s yIvo created the Max and Frieda Wein- 
stein Archive of Recorded Sound and the Yiddish Folk Arts 
Program (popularly known as KlezKamp, later run indepen- 
dently), which played a central role in the revival of klezmer 
(East European Jewish folk) music. With the advent of Per- 
estroika y1vo learned that part of its pre-war collection had 
survived in Soviet Lithuania, and the archival materials were 
brought to New York and duplicated in 1995-96. Together with 
the Jewish Theological Seminary of America and the Russian 
State University of the Humanities in Moscow, y1vo created 
the first Jewish Studies program in the former Soviet Union, 
Project Judaica. In 1992 the first volumes of The Language and 
Culture Atlas of Ashkenazic Jewry appeared, a massive project 
begun by Uriel Weinreich in 1959 to record Yiddish dialects. 
yivo’s library and archives continued to expand, in particular 
with the acquisition of the Bund Archives of the Jewish Labor 
Movement (1992), while the publication of The Yiddish Catalog 
and Authority File of the yrvo Library (1990) and The Guide to 
the y1vo Archives (1998) greatly improved access to the col- 
lections. The 1994 bombing of the amra Jewish community 
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BANKING AND BANKERS 


liphate rule from agriculture and a village environment to the 
cities, banking became one of the occupations of some upper- 
class Jews, especially in Baghdad and later under the Fatimids 
(from 968) in Egypt. This Jahbadhiyya, as it was called, was a 
form of banking based on the savings and economic activi- 
ties of the whole Jewish merchant class and not only on the 
fortunes of the very rich: the bankers loaned to the state and 
its officers money deposited with them as well as from their 
own fortunes. The vast sums at the disposal of these Jewish 
bankers and their relative immunity from confiscation by the 
autocratic authorities both tend to confirm that these Jewish 
“court bankers” from the beginning of the tenth century on- 
ward were well-known to their Muslim debtors as a kind of 
“deposit banker” for Jewish merchants. Under the Fatimid ca- 
liph al-Mustansir the brothers *Abu Sa‘d al-Tustari and Abu 
Nasr Hesed b. Sahl al-Tustari (both died in 1048) were influ- 
ential in the finances of Egypt. With the rise of *Saladin and 
the foundation of the Ayyubid dynasty in Egypt (1169), the po- 
sition of the Jews deteriorated but they were able to continue 
their moneychanging activities at least. Toward the end of 
the Mamluk period (1517), Samuel, a moneychanger in Cairo, 
must have possessed considerable wealth, for the Arab chroni- 
cler Ibn IyAs tells that the sultan extorted from him more than 
500,000 dinars. During the Muslim rule on the Iberian pen- 
insula, Cordoba Jews were active in the financial administra- 
tion in the tenth and eleventh centuries. The responsa of this 
period show a highly developed money economy existing be- 
fore the First and Second Crusades. 


EARLY MERCHANTS IN EUROPE. Persecution, such as oc- 
curred in Alexandria in 414 or the oppressive measures pro- 
mulgated in the Byzantine Empire beginning with *Constan- 
tine and intensified under *Justinian, may have contributed 
to the fact that from the fifth century Jewish merchants fol- 
lowed their Greek and Syrian counterparts to Gaul and not 
only traded in luxury goods but also loaned money. With 
the disappearance of the Syrians and Greeks from Europe in 
the seventh century, the Jewish merchants were able to ex- 
pand. Within the administration of the Merovingian kings 
(from 481) Jews possibly farmed taxes or advanced money 
on revenues to high officials; according to Gregory of Tours 
(c. 538-94), the count of Tours and his vicar were indebted to 
the Jew Armentarius. During the Carolingian period (from 
the mid-eighth century), Jews settled in the Rhineland again 
as they had done during the Roman Empire - some of them 
lending money on pledges or giving money to merchants in a 
kind of commenda partnership. Archbishop Anno of Cologne 
(d. 1075), as well as Emperor Henry 1v (1056-1106), borrowed 
money from Jews. 


THE MONEYLENDERS IN EUROPE. After the First Crusade 
(1096) the Jewish merchant, in his necessarily long journeys, 
no longer enjoyed even minimal physical security. In Western 
and Central Europe, especially in *Spain, the crystallization of 
the essentially Christian nature of the rising city communes 
combined with this insecurity to drive out the Jews from com- 
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merce and prohibit them from engaging in crafts. In France, 
England (up to 1290), Germany, Austria, Bohemia, Moravia, 
and northern and central Italy, Jews had to turn to loan-bank- 
ing on a larger or smaller scale in order to make a living. The 
canonical prohibition against taking interest by Christians, 
which was stressed in successive *Church councils (especially 
the Fourth Lateran Council of 1215), and the vast opportuni- 
ties for capital investment in land and sea trade open to the 
wealthy Christian made lending on interest for consumer 
and emergency needs virtually a Jewish monopoly in West- 
ern and Central Europe between the 12' and 15‘ centuries. 
By the 13" century the notion that the Wucherer (“usurer” 
was a Jew was already current, for example, in the writings of 
*Berthold of Regensburg, Walther von der Vogelweide, and 
Ulrich von Lichtenstein. The word judaizare became identical 
with “taking interest.” Testimony from the 12'* century shows 
that moneylending was then becoming the main occupation 
of the Jews; this was the case of those of Bacharach (1146) and 
of Muenzenberg (1188). However, there is little data to suggest 
that Jewish banking transactions were on a large scale even in 
the 13" century, but there is evidence that the bishop of Basle 
had debts with Basle Jews and that various monasteries had 
Jewish creditors. 

The transition from a natural economy to a money econ- 
omy in the course of the “commercial revolution,” and the 
stabilization of territorial principalities opened new possibil- 
ities for Jewish banking activity, especially in the Rhineland 
and in southern Germany. Jews from Siegburg, Trier, Mainz, 
Speyer, Strasbourg, and Basle as well as from Ulm and Nurem- 
berg appear as sources of credit. The most important banking 
transaction in the first half of the 14" century went through 
the hands of Vivelin the Red, who transmitted 61,000 florins 
in gold which King Edward 111 of England paid to Baldwin 
of Trier for becoming allied with him against France. Mar- 
grave Rudolf 111 of Baden was indebted to David the Elder, 
called Watch, and to Jekelin of Strasbourg and his partners. 
Muskin and Jacob Daniels served the archbishop of Trier in 
the administration of his finances; during the first half of the 
14 century, Daniels was probably the most important Jew- 
ish banker of the Rhineland. He was followed in the service 
of the archbishop by his son-in-law Michael. At the same time 
Abraham von Kreuznach at Bingen had a similar position 
with the archbishop of Mainz. Gottschalk von Recklinghau- 
sen and his company was another group on the lower Rhine. 
Such banking activity is recorded in other parts of Central 
Europe as far as Silesia. 

Moneychanging and coinage privileges were often com- 
bined with moneylending, and Jews were frequently the sole 
agents arranging loans. From the first half of the 12" century 
moneychanging as a special form of banking is supported by 
documentary evidence. To spread the risk, partnerships of be- 
tween two and ten persons were formed. As security, custom 
at first recognized mainly pledges, but from the middle of the 
136 century the letter of credit came into use, though princes 
still preferred to pledge jewels. Often, instead of a pawn, bail 
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center in Buenos Aires severely damaged y1vo’s branch there, 
which had been run independently since World War 11. Mem- 
bers of the institute’s New York staff traveled to Argentina to 
assess the damage and offer assistance. In 1999 yI1Vo relocated 
to the Center for Jewish History, a facility at 15 West 16" Street 
in New York housing several Jewish research institutions. At 
the start of the 21*t century y1vo’s Library and Archives con- 
tained more than 350,000 volumes and 10,000 linear feet of 
archival material, the world’s largest collections documenting 
Yiddish culture and the experience of East European Jews and 
their descendants. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: L.S. Dawidowicz, From That Place and 
Time: A Memoir, 1938-1947 (1989); L. Dobroszycki, in: Y. Gutman 
(ed.), The Jews of Poland Between Two World Wars (1989), 495-518; 
D.E. Fishman, Embers Plucked from the Fire: The Rescue of Jewish 
Cultural Treasures in Vilna (1996); B. Kirshenblatt-Gimblett, in: yrvo 
Annual, 23 (1996), 1-103; C.E. Kuznitz, “The Origins of Yiddish Schol- 
arship and the y1vo Institute for Jewish Research” (diss., 2000); D. 
Miron, in: yrvo Annual, 19 (1990), 1-15; J. Shandler (ed.), Awakening 
Lives: Autobiographies of Jewish Youth in Poland Before the Holocaust 
(2002); D. Soyer, in: Jewish Social Studies, 5:3 (Spring/Summer 1999), 
218-43; Yivo-Bleter, 46 (1980) (special 50» anniversary issue). 

[Sol Liptizin / Cecile Esther Kuznitz (24 ed.)] 


YIZHAKI, ABRAHAM BEN DAVID (1661-1729), rabbi, 
halakhic authority, and kabbalist. Born in Jerusalem, Yizhaki 
was the grandson of the kabbalist, Abraham b. Mordecai 
*Azulai, and son-in-law of Abraham Israel Zeevi, a scholar 
of Hebron. He studied Talmud under Moses b. Jonathan 
*Galante, and Kabbalah together with Joseph Bialer, grandfa- 
ther of H.J.D. *Azulai. He was chief rabbi of Jerusalem, Rishon 
le-Zion, by 1708, and held the position until his death. He also 
headed a yeshivah. Among his disciples were Moses *Hagiz, 
Isaac ha-Kohen *Rapoport, and Isaac Zerahiah Azulai. 

At the beginning of his rabbinate, the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem suffered from the heavy burden of taxation placed 
upon them by the government. To ameliorate the situation, 
Yizhaki went to various European countries and to Turkey 
as an emissary of the community (1709-16). In 1708, as head 
of the Jerusalem rabbis, he signed a declaration against the 
Shabbatean Nehemiah *Hayon, and during his journey he 
vigorously opposed the propaganda conducted by Hayon and 
Miguel Abraham *Cardozo. On reaching Amsterdam in 1712, 
he encouraged Moses Hagiz and Zevi ‘Ashkenazi (Hakham 
Zevi) to oppose Hayon, who came to Amsterdam in 1713. His 
father, David Yizhaki, on the other hand, was a foremost sup- 
porter of Shabbetai *Zevi. On returning to Jerusalem, Yizhaki 
devoted himself to teaching and writing. Some time later, 
when the situation of Jerusalem deteriorated and his safety 
was endangered, he was compelled to flee to Hebron, but later 
returned to Jerusalem, where he died. He was the author of 
the responsa Zera Avraham (2 pts.; Smyrna and Constanti- 
nople, 1732-33). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frumkin-Rivlin, 2 (1928), 153-6: Yaari, 
Sheluhei, 353 8; Benayahu, in: Ks, 28 (1952/53), 33; Toledano, in: 
Yerushalayim, 4 (1953), 215-6; Scholem, Shabbetai Zevi, 1 (1957), 
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199-200; M. Benayahu, Rabbi Hayyim Yosef David Azulai (Heb. 1959), 
index; Friedman, in: Sefunot, 10 (1966), 490-1. 


[Avraham Yaari] 


YIZHAKI, DAVID (c. 1615-1694), rabbi and halakhic author- 
ity of Erez Israel. Yizhaki was born in Salonika, where he stud- 
ied under Elijah Gevartil, and later immigrated to Erez Israel. 
He married the daughter of the kabbalist Abraham b. Morde- 
cai *Azulai of Hebron, but appears to have lived in Jerusalem 
from 1661 to 1665. During the stay of *Shabbetai Zevi in Jeru- 
salem (1662-65), Yizhaki was attracted to him and became one 
of his most devoted followers. He was in Egypt in 1665 and, 
though at first shaken by Shabbetai Zevi’s acceptance of Islam 
in 1666, he remained loyal to him. He presumably returned to 
Erez Israel but left again in 1666 or 1667 and stayed for some 
time in Adrianople, where he studied under Shabbetai Zevi. 
After the widespread adoption of Islam in Salonika by the fol- 
lowers of the false messiah in 1683, however, Yizhaki appears 
to have forsaken the movement completely. He returned to 
Jerusalem and in 1672 was appointed a dayyan in the bet din 
of Moses *Galante (Ha-Magen), after whose death in 1689 he 
acted as the leading rabbi of Jerusalem, where he died. His sons 
were Abraham *Yizhaki, one of the leading persecutors of the 
Shabbateans, and Isaac Yizhaki, a Jerusalem scholar. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frumkin-Rivlin, 2 (1928), 73f.; M.D. Gaon, 
Yehudei ha-Mizrah be-Erez Yisrael, 2 (1938), 288f.; G. Scholem, in: 
Zion, 6 (1941), 87-89; 13-14 (1948-49), 59-62; Scholem, Shabbetai 
Zevi, 1 (1957); 155; 19932 (1957), 401, 726; I. Sonne, in: Sefunot, 3-4 


(1960), 47f. 
[Abraham David] 


YIZHAR, S. (originally Yizhar Smilansky; 1916-2006), He- 
brew author who belongs to the first generation of native Israel 
writers. Born in Rehovot into a family of writers (see *Smi- 
lansky), Yizhar taught at the Ben Shemen youth village and 
at a Rehovot secondary school, fought in the 1948 War of In- 
dependence, and was a member of the Knesset (Mapai-Rafi) 
from its inauguration until 1967, when he gave up his seat be- 
cause of an extended sojourn abroad. Holding a Ph.D. from 
the Hebrew University, he taught literature and education and 
was professor at Tel Aviv University. 

Yizhar was the first prose writer born in Erez Israel to 
render into aesthetic experience his profound awareness of 
the local landscape and scene, and his stories evolve entirely 
against a Palestinian background. These qualities can already 
be detected in his first story, Efrayim Hozer la-Aspeset (pub- 
lished in Gilyonot 6, 1938). His characters, imbued with his 
own deep attachment to the land, are steeped in their imme- 
diate surroundings. 

His early writings were influenced by the internalized 
reflective prose rhythms of Uri Nissan *Gnessin and his later 
works by Joseph Hayyim *Brenner’s quest for moral truth 
beyond the pretense of daily convention. Yizhar’s distinctive 
prose style won him his place in Israel literature and is pri- 
marily responsible for his influence on the younger Hebrew 
writers. His lyrical sentences, characteristic of the internal 
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monologue, dominate his early stories, while in later works, 
particularly in the novel Yemei Ziklag (1958), he displays a 
flexibility of language which blends the internal monologue 
with dialogue, and long descriptions of nature with short 
rapid passages of action. Yizhar’s thorough command of lit- 
erary Hebrew, his proclivity for linguistic precision, and his 
ability to draw on contemporary Hebrew without being en- 
snared by the slang of the moment won him general acclaim. 
He has, however, been criticized for sacrificing the narrative 
and plot development to a display of linguistic dexterity and 
versatility. 

Yizhar’s characters, mainly youths born in Erez Israel, 
are involved in a dynamic situation in which they are torn 
between conflicting moral values. They are faced with the di- 
lemma of whether to follow the dictates of their immediate 
society (the kibbutz, a group of fighters) or those of their con- 
science and at the same time strive to preserve their individu- 
ality. The tension between these two polar values is sharply de- 
lineated in Sippur Hirbet Hizah (1949) and Ha-Shavui (1949), 
two short stories written after the War of Independence, in 
which Yizhar describes the moral dilemma of the protagonist, 
a young Israel soldier, who does not dare to revolt against the 
military authority whose amoralism he rejects. Spurred on by 
his sensitivity to the suffering of others and his own strong 
sense of justice, he wants to protest but is paralyzed because 
he does not wish to lose the esteem of his companions. The 
inner revolt of the hero (or anti-hero) of Sippur Hirbet Hizah 
against the expulsion of Arab farmers from their home vil- 
lage is particularly poignant because he sees an injustice per- 
petrated by Jews, sons of a people that has long suffered from 
exile and persecution. In Ha-Shavui, the anti-hero realizes 
only too well that he and his friends are sinning against the 
simple village shepherd whom they hold prisoner for no par- 
ticular military reason, but merely to relieve their boredom 
and the humdrum life in a dugout. The protagonists of both 
stories are unable to adduce enough counterarguments against 
the collective action, and neither dares to disobey an order or 
to depart from the accepted framework. 

These stories aroused a storm of protest when they ap- 
peared. Yizhar was the first writer sharply to reveal the other 
face of the War of Independence which, though just in itself, 
inevitably led to moral corruption of victor and vanquished 
alike. The author, however, was not so much concerned with 
presenting the clash of two opposing moral systems as with 
the portrayal of the tragic dilemma reflected in the struggle 
within the soul of the hero, a character who recurs in all his 
stories. While fully aware of the moral problems he was pos- 
ing, Yizhar seemed to be incapable of investing his protago- 
nists with decisive and permanent force of action. 

Yemei Ziklag, a panoramic war novel, presents a wider 
scope of the problems and moral contradictions with which 
the heroes contend. The narrative is a description of the com- 
bat experiences of a group of soldiers stationed in a dugout in 
the south, near the Negev, during a seven-day period of the 
War of Independence. The theme, the spontaneous reaction 
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of the young fighters to war and its inherent fear of death, also 
nurtures a strong protest against the ideological and moral val- 
ues bequeathed to them (the first generation of native-born 
sons) by the “pioneer generation.” The heroes, and apparently 
the writer himself, see the secular socialist credo as empty of 
meaning and incapable of forming a moral bulwark on which 
to lean during their grave internal conflict, born out of war 
and the simple fear of death. This protest, however, even when 
expressed most sharply and daringly, is not a philosophy out 
of which they can formulate their true attitude to war or can 
understand why they continue to fight and do not flee. Yizhar 
explains their protest against war and the fear of death and 
their compulsion to continue fighting as the results of imme- 
diate reflexes, and not actions rooted in moral truth or ideal. 
The narrator fully realizes the weakness of his answer to the 
moral dilemma and hints at some possible solution lying be- 
yond the scope of knowledge of the protagonists. In the final 
analysis, however, he admits that there is no answer and that 
the only way out lies in the renewal of man’s rapport with the 
universe that surrounds him. 

The rhythms of his rich prose infuse his minutely detailed 
recording of natural, technical, or psychological data with a 
rare lyricism. Yet his love of descriptive writing slows up his 
narrative flow and weakens the structure of his plot. B. Kurz- 
weil has pointed out this inherent weakness in Yemei Ziklag, 
which essentially remains a short story extended into a novel 
by long and repetitious passages of lyrical prose. He has also 
suggested that Yizhar’s catalog of characters is drawn from 
the rather narrow world of his contemporaries whose expe- 
rience - at least as Yizhar has described it — is too limited to 
afford a background for a full-scale novel. 

After 30 years of self-enforced silence, Yizhar published 
several prose works in the 1990s, many of them autobiographi- 
cal stories of recollection, reflecting on pre-state Israel. Mikda- 
mot (Foretellings, 2005), depicts a boy growing up in a Jewish 
farming community in Palestine and in the growing city of Tel 
Aviv. The boy’s sensual experiences coalesce with the adult's 
conscious reflection on past experiences. Zalhavim (1993), a 
novel, describes an afternoon spent by three teenagers, the au- 
thor being one of them, in a tangerine grove during the 1930s 
and focuses on adolescence, the erotic appeal of the earth and 
the complex relations between fathers and sons. Followed by 
a collection of stories, Zedadi’im (Asides, 1996), Yizhar pub- 
lished in 1996 the collection Ezel ha-Yam, three novellas in 
which the sea becomes a metaphor for the ambigious relation- 
ship between man and the universe. The novel Malkomiyyah 
Yefeifiyyah (“Lovely Malcomiah,’ 1998) is yet another story of 
adolescence amidst the sights and smells of nature. A shy Erez 
Israeli youth falls in love with the beautiful, much admired 
Shula. It is not the plot, but the precise, fine observation of 
nature, the sensual and lyrical description and the many-lay- 
ered poetic idiom which typify Yizhar’s later prose. Among 
his other works are Be-Faatei Negev (1945); Ha-Horshah Asher 
ba-Givah (1947); Shishah Sippurei Kayiz (1950), two volumes 
of stories for youth; Be-Raglayim Yehefot (1959), and Gilui Eli- 
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yahu (1999). Yizhar also wrote articles and essays on political 
and public affairs. The Collected Works appeared in 1996. Yi- 
zhar was awarded the Brenner Prize, the Agnon Prize, as well 
as the prestigious Israel Prize for literature (1959). Midnight 
Convoy and Other Stories appeared in 1969. Stories were trans- 
lated into various languages and are included in anthologies, 
as for example “Habakuk” in: G. Abramson (ed.), The Oxford 
Book of Hebrew Short Stories (1996). For information concern- 
ing translations, see the ITHL website at www.ithLorg.il. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Ukhmani, Le-Ever ha-Adam (1953), 
327-72; Y. Halpern, Ha-Mahpekhah ha-Yehudit, 2 (1961), 633-93; D. 
Kenaani, Beinam le-Vein Zemannam (1955), 94-136; D. Meron, Arba 
Panim ba-Sifrut ha-Ivrit Bat Yameinu (1962), 175-340, incl. bibl.; S. 
Zemach, Massah u-Vikkoret (1954), 241-52; B. Kurzweil, Bein Hazon 
le-Vein ha-Absurdi (1966), 376-403; A. Kariv, Iyyunim (1950), 190-7; 
Y. Keshet, Maskiyyot (1953), 240-60; E. Schweid, Shalosh Ashmorot 
(1964), 185-201; R. Wallenrod, The Literature of Modern Israel (1956), 
index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Shaked, in: Ha-Sipporet ha-Ivrit, 4 
(1993), 189-229; N. Shani, Yigzug ha-Todaah ha-Mesapperet bi-Yzirat 
Yizhar (2000); N. Essing, Lashon Figurativit be-Sipporet shel S. Yizhar 
(2001); A. Negev, Close Encounters with Twenty Israeli Writers (2003); 
R. Feldhai-Brenner, “Yizhar’s Hirbet Hizah, in: Inextricably Bonded: 
Israeli Arab and Jewish Writers Re- Visioning Culture (2004). G. Nevo: 
Shivea Yamim ba-Negev: Al Yemey Ziklag (2005). 


[Matti Megged / Anat Feinberg (274 ed.)] 


YIZKOR (Heb. 1131’; “He shall remember”), opening word of 
the memorial prayer, said for departed close relatives on the 
last day of Passover, Shavuot (the second day in the Diaspora), 
Shemini Azeret, and the Day of Atonement. The word is popu- 
larly applied to the whole *Hazkarat Neshamot service. 


YIZRE’EL (Heb. ?xv1), kibbutz in northern Israel at the 
foot of Mt. Gilboa affiliated to Ihud ha-Kevuzot ve-ha-Kib- 
butzim. In the War of Independence the strategically situated 
Arab village of Za‘rin served as a vantage point from which 
Arab units harassed Jewish settlements in the Harod Valley 
and tried to block communications with nearby Afulah. A 
*Palmah group took the village in an attack on May 30, 1948. 
A few weeks later a group of Israel-born youth established the 
kibbutz on the abandoned site. Immigrants from Australia 
and other English-speaking countries later joined the kibbutz. 
Farming was highly intensive, based on field crops, almonds 
orchards, fishery, poultry, and dairy cattle. The kibbutz owned 
Maytronics for the manufacture of advanced pool-cleaning 
equipment and Yizrael Tamuz for cables, wires, electronic en- 
closures, and packaging. In the mid-1990s the population was 
approximately 515, dropping to 464 in 2002. 
WEBSITE: www ,yizrael.org. il. 
[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed,)] 


YOD (Heb. 77 ,77 ;°), the tenth letter of the Hebrew alpha- 
bet; its numerical value is therefore 10. The Proto-Canaanite 
form of this letter was a stylized pictograph of a hand (= yad) 
with forearm Le, f. In the 11th and 10th centuries B.c.£., the 
yod developed into Z which basically did not change in the 
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Hebrew (2, +, %), Samaritan (¥), and Phoenician (*, -) 
scripts. However, the Aramaic cursive reduced it as follows: 
2>%->4> and in the fourth and third centuries B.c.£. two 
variants evolved. One resembles the numeral “2”& and the 
other has an inverted-v form «. While the Nabatean developed 
the 2-shaped yod 4 (which turned into the Arabic ya $4), the 
Jewish script adopted the inverted-v shape and preserved the 
small size of the letter (4 »), so it could be distinguished from 
the longer waw. From the old Phoenician yod, the Greek iota 
and the Latin “I” developed. See *Alphabet, Hebrew. 


[Joseph Naveh] 


YOFFE, ALTER (fl. early 20" century), Zionist Socialist 
living in Dvinsk. An early member of the Zionist Socialist 
movement before its division into political parties, he was co- 
founder of the *Vozrozhdeniye group. He published a pam- 
phlet Di Ikorim fun Tsionism far Yidishe Arbeter (“The Prin- 
ciples of Zionism for Jewish Workers”), justifying the class 
struggle in the Jewish economy and recommending Jewish 
participation in the general struggle only to the extent that 
it benefited the Jewish proletariat. Yoffe decided to become a 
laborer and worked in a furniture factory. He established the 
first group of worker Zionists in Dvinsk. At the beginning of 
1905, he was a co-founder of the territorialist *Zionist Social- 
ist Workers’ Party and a member of its first central commit- 
tee. After the 1905 Revolution, he immigrated to the United 
States, where he became a lawyer and a member of the So- 
cialist Party. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Royter Pinkas, 1 (1921), 153-73; Yediot ha- 
Arkhiyyon ve-ha-Muzeon shel Tenuat ha-Avodah, 3-4 (1938), 52-55. 


[Mendel Bobe] 


YOFFE, MORDECAI (1899-1961), Yiddish poet, translator 
and literary critic. Born in Dusetos (Dusiat, near Kovno, Lith- 
uania), the son of a village rabbi, Yoffe had both a traditional 
anda secular education. He began his literary career in Odessa 
before returning to Kovno; in 1927 he immigrated to Canada, 
and in 1937 to New York. Between 1953 and 1961 he moved to 
Israel and back to New York twice. He strove to be a literary 
intermediary between Hebrew and Yiddish. 

His essays on Hebrew writers were collected in Ringen in 
der Keyt (“Links in the Chain,” 1939). His translations of He- 
brew poetry, to which he devoted most of his creative years, 
appeared in four volumes (1935, 1939, 1948, and 1958). While 
accurate in form, they suffer from uniformity. Yoffe'’s last publi- 
cation was the anthology Erets Yisroel in der Yidisher Literatur 
(“Palestine in Yiddish Literature; 1961), which includes selec- 
tions from 94 Yiddish poets. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 1 (1926), 1287-8.; LNYL, 
4 (1961), 292-5; M. Ravitch, Mayn Leksikon, 3 (1958), 198-9; A. Lis, 
Heym un Doyer (1960), 159-63. 


[Melech Ravitch / Jerold C. Frakes (2"4 ed.)] 


YOFFEY, family of rabbis and scholars in Russia, Eng- 
land, and Israel. JosEPH BEN MOSES YOFFEY (Joffe, or Jaffe; 
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1845-1897), born in Ukmerge (Vilkomir), Lithuania, was rabbi 
of Pokroy (1874), Salant (1883), and Gorzhd (1886). An ardent 
supporter of Hibbat Zion, he opposed the use on Sukkot of cit- 
rons grown outside Erez Israel. In 1881 Yoffey published Yosef 
Be'ur, a commentary on Song of Songs, and in 1890 he wrote 
Ahavat Ziyyon vi-Yrushalayim, a three-part work opposing 
Orthodox anti-Zionism (abridged edition, 1891; full version, 
1946). He immigrated to England in 1893 and was appointed 
rabbi of the Central Synagogue in Manchester. He published 
Alim li-Terufah, a versified ethical work (1895); many responsa 
(e.g., Divrei Yosef) and sermons remain in manuscript form. 
His son-in-law, ISRAEL JACOB BEN ABRAHAM HA-KOHEN 
YOFFEY (1874-1934), also born in Ukmerge, succeeded him 
as rabbi of the Central Synagogue at the age of 23. He founded 
the Manchester yeshivah and revitalized the talmud torah. 
Together with Rabbi H. Hurwitz of Leeds he organized in 
1911 the first conference in England of Eastern European rab- 
bis, with the aim of uniting them. He also convened the first 
conference of religious Zionists in England (1918), becom- 
ing one of the leaders of the Mizrachi movement. He died in 
Alexandria, Egypt, on the way to Erez Israel. His works are 
mainly in the field of homiletics, with some halakhah. They 
are Keneset Yisrael (1910), Tehiyyat Yisrael (1927), and Shofar 
Yisrael (1931). 

His son, JOSEPH MENDEL YOFFEY (1902-1994), born in 
Manchester, achieved distinction in medicine, and was active 
in Jewish communal life. Three-times Hunterian professor in 
the Royal College of Surgeons (London), he was professor of 
anatomy at Bristol University (1942-67) and dean of the medi- 
cal faculty. His publications include Quantitative Cellular Hae- 
matology (1960), Bone Marrow Reactions (1966), Lymphatics, 
Lymph, and the Lymphomyeloid (1970; in collaboration). Yof- 
fey settled in Israel in 1967 and became visiting professor of 
anatomy at the Hadassah Hospital in Jerusalem. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ha-Tor, 14 no. 20 (1934), 4; JC (May 11 and 
18, 1934); The Times (May 9, 1934); Yerushalmi (Katzburg), in: Ha- 
Migzpeh (1953), 491-6. 


YOFFIE, ERIC H. (1947- ), U.S. rabbi and leader of the 
Reform movement. From 1996 Yoffie served as president 
of the Union of American Hebrew Congregations (UAHC), 
the congregational arm of the Reform Jewish movement in 
North America. He was the first president of the organiza- 
tion who was completely a home-grown product of the move- 
ment. Raised in Worcester, Massachusetts, where his fam- 
ily was active at Temple Emanuel, Yoffie became a national 
vice president of the North American Federation of Tem- 
ple Youth (Nrry). He graduated from Brandeis University - 
Phi Beta Kappa, magna cum laude - in 1969 and was or- 
dained at the Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute of Re- 
ligion in 1974. As a young rabbi he served congregations in 
Durham, North Carolina, and Lynbrook, New York. In 1980 
Yoffie joined the UAHC staff as regional director of the Mid- 
west Council, in 1983 he became executive director of the As- 
sociation of Reform Zionists of America, and in 1992 he was 
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named vice president and director of the Social Action Com- 
mission. He was elected UAHC president in 1996 after the re- 
tirement of Rabbi Alexander M. Schindler in a seamless tran- 
sition. In 1999, the Forward newspaper ranked Yoffie first in 
the list of top Jewish leaders, referring to him as a “tribune to 
the next generation.” 

The signature to Yoffie’s presidency was a fusion of the 
Reform movement's commitment to social justice and Israel 
and, at the same time, to such internal issues as promoting 
adult Jewish literacy and spirituality among Reform lead- 
ers and throughout the movement as a whole. Calling for 
“Torah at the center,’ Yoffie has used his “bully pulpit” at the 
union’s biennial conventions to launch a series of initiatives 
to strengthen congregational life in areas of communal wor- 
ship, adult and religious school education, and Jewish camp- 
ing. Under his leadership, the union added three camps in the 
U.S. and Canada. Continuing Schindler's support for outreach 
programs to intermarried couples, Yofhe urged Reform Jews 
to invite the non-Jewish spouses in interfaith families to con- 
vert to Judaism. 

During his presidency, the union moved its long- 
time New York City headquarters from Fifth Avenue and 
65'" Street (across the street from Congregation Emanu-E]l) 
to more modern and spacious offices at 633 Third Avenue. 
Proceeds from the sale of the former building were used 
to fund programs for strengthening the religious founda- 
tions of Reform Jewish identity. He also threw his leadership 
behind a controversial campaign to change the name of 
the 120-year -old organization from the Union of Ameri- 
can Hebrew Congregations to the Union for Reform Juda- 
ism (URJ). This effort, which had failed repeatedly over the 
years, succeeded at the organization's 2003 Biennial in Min- 
neapolis. 

An outspoken champion of liberal values, Yoffie sharply 
criticized the administration of President George W. Bush and 
the U.S. Congress for awarding tax cuts to the rich at the ex- 
pense of the poor, and for government efforts to break down 
the wall separating church and state. In opposition to the re- 
ligious right, he has defended reproductive rights for women 
and equal justice for gays and lesbians. He was the only na- 
tional religious leader to address the Million Mom March in 
May 2000, urging sensible gun control. In 2004 after the Pres- 
byterian usa voted to divest from certain companies doing 
business with Israel, Yoffie strongly protested the move but 
organized high-level meetings with mainstream Protestant 
leaders and intensified the union’s efforts in the area of inter- 
faith relations on both the national and local level. An ardent 
Zionist who reads the Hebrew press daily, Yoffie has expanded 
the union’s work to strengthen Progressive Judaism in Israel, 
and has been a strong advocate of Jewish religious pluralism 
in the Jewish state. Reflecting on the work of the uRJ, Yoffie 
has stated: “We are a union of Jews committed to a particular 
vision of Jewish life: to spirituality, Torah, and social justice - 
the highest ideals of Reform Judaism” 

[Aron Hirt Manheimer (2™ ed.)] 
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YOKE (Heb. iy). 


In the Bible 

The yoke was usually made from a circular wooden halter 
which was placed on the animal’s neck, and harnessed to a 
plow, cart, or other vehicle. Pegs, two on each side, with the 
neck of the animal between them, were tacked to the halter 
from underneath. A harness which encircled the neck of the 
animal from underneath was attached to these pegs. The re- 
maining parts of the harness which were connected to the cart, 
plow, or other vehicle were connected to the halter of the yoke 
itself. The ordinary yoke was designed for two animals, but 
yokes for only one animal were also common. 

The yoke was a symbol of servitude in the Bible. In order 
to emphasize the weight of oppression, the yoke is sometimes 
described as of iron (Deut. 28:48). It was also a symbol of the 
burden of slavery or taxes upon the people (1 Kings 12:11), 
while freedom from oppression was described in poetic and 
prophetic literature as the breaking of the yoke (Jer. 5:5). 

Jeremiah was commanded to go about Jerusalem wear- 
ing a yoke on his neck, as well as to send yokes to the kings of 
the neighboring countries, to indicate that they, together with 
Judah, should submit themselves to Babylonian rule. At the 
dramatic public disputation in the Temple with *Hananiah, 
the son of Azzur, the prophet of Gibeon, the latter broke the 
yoke which Jeremiah was wearing as a sign that “I will break 
the yoke of the King of Babylon,’ while Jeremiah prophesied 
that in place of the yoke of wood there would come a yoke 
of iron (Jer. 28). 

[Zeev Yeivin] 
In Rabbinic Literature 
In rabbinic theology the yoke is a metaphor of great impor- 
tance. It is the symbol of service and servitude, and in accor- 
dance with the principle that the Jew should be free from ser- 
vitude to man in order to devote himself to the service of God, 
the “yoke of the kingdom of man’ is contrasted with “the yoke 
of the kingdom of heaven.” The doctrine is fully enacted in 
the statement of *Nehunya b. ha-Kanah: “Whoever takes upon 
himself the yoke of the Torah, they remove from him the yoke 
of government and the yoke of worldly concerns, and whoever 
breaks off the yoke of the Torah, they place on him the yoke 
of government and the yoke of worldly concerns” (Avot 3:5). 
The “yoke of the Torah” here presumably refers to the duty of 
devoting oneself to study but “yoke” is used in a more specific 
and restricted sense. The proclamation of the unity of God by 
reading the *Shema is called “accepting upon oneself the yoke 
of the kingdom of heaven,’ while the acceptance of the ful- 
fillment of the Commandments as a whole, referred to in the 
second paragraph of the Shema. is called “accepting the yoke 
of the Commandments,’ and it is this which determines the 
order of the paragraphs. In Avot 6:6 the phrase “bearing the 
yoke with one’s fellow” means “sharing his burdens.” 


[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 


YOKOHAMA, city in Japan. Opened to foreign trade by Ja- 
pan in 1859, Yokohama soon blossomed into the country’s ma- 
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jor port. Among the Westerners who settled here were Jew- 
ish merchants and professional people, some of whose graves 
may still be seen in the city’s old cemetery, dated 1869 and 
1870. The first organized community was established in 1917, 
mainly for the purpose of helping the approximately 5,000 
Russian Jewish migrants, mainly women and children, who, 
on their way to join their menfolk in the U.S., were held up 
in Japan by a change in the American visa regulations. This 
community continued to exist until 1923, but after the earth- 
quake in that year the majority of Yokohama Jews moved to 
Kobe. Although some returned, no community was reestab- 
lished. During the years of the American military occupa- 
tion of Japan (1945-52), Yokohama became a center of Jewish 
life because of the presence of numerous American Jewish 
soldiers and sailors in the area. Since then the small number 
of American and European Jews have continued to reside as 
individuals in the city. Its Jewish cemetery is still used by the 
Tokyo Jewish community. 


YOMA (Aram. N71”), fifth tractate in the order Moed, in the 
Mishnah, Tosefta, and Jerusalem and Babylonian Talmuds. 
In the Jerusalem Talmud, in manuscripts of the Mishnah and 
the Tosefta, and in the geonic literature, the tractate is given 
its Hebrew name, Yom ha-Kippurim (“Day of Atonement”), 
or briefly, Kippurim (“Atonement”). In the Babylonian Tal- 
mud, however, it was called Yoma (“the Day”), or Seder Yoma 
(“the Order of the Day”; cf. Yoma 1:3), and it may be that its 
early name was Seder Yom ha-Kippurim (“Order of the Day of 
Atonement”). Of the eight chapters contained in the Mishnah, 
only the last one deals with the laws of the fast. The first seven 
describe in a dramatic yet simple style the service of the high 
priest in the Temple in the order of its performance. This part 
of the Mishnah does not contain many differences of opinion, 
and it is distinguished by its uniformity and the continuity in 
its exposition of the high priest’s service, with only a few in- 
terruptions regarding incidental details. 

There are considerable parallels in the contents of trac- 
tates Yoma and *Tamid - some even verbatim - although each 
tractate gives details not found in the other. The statement 
of Johanan, “Who taught Yoma? Simeon of *Mizpah” (Yoma 
14b), is not to be regarded as tradition, since its purpose was 
merely to resolve a contradiction between the two tractates. 
All that Johanan wishes to convey is that those halakhot of the 
daily sacrifice which appear in Yoma and differ from those in 
Tamid were taught by Simeon of Mizpah, who lived in the 
generation before the destruction of the Temple. At any rate, 
it is evident that the Mishnah has preserved halakhot which 
belong to an early period, and it follows that the tractate was 
composed early. Apparently they had already begun to teach 
and arrange the halakhot of the service of the Day of Atone- 
ment close to the destruction, but the editor of the Mishnah 
had before him a source (apparently from the generation be- 
fore his) in which the early material was intermingled with 
later additions. The second part of the Mishnah - chapter 8 - is 
a composite of various sources. The Mishnah concludes with 
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the declaration of R. Akiva, “Happy are you, Israel! Who is it 
before whom you are cleansed, and who is it that cleanses you? 
Your Father who is in Heaven.” The glowing terms in which 
this is expressed is possibly a polemic against the Christian 
belief in cleansing through Jesus. 

The Tosefta of Yoma consists of four chapters (though 
one manuscript has five, the second chapter being divided 
into two), of which the Tosefta chapter 4 is parallel to chap- 
ter 8 of the Mishnah, and Tosefta chapters 1-3 correspond 
with 1-7 of the Mishnah. However, the nature of the first part 
of the Tosefta differs completely from that of the Mishnah. 
Not only does the Tosefta not contain a continuous descrip- 
tion of the order of the service, but it is quite impossible to 
understand the Tosefta without the Mishnah. The editor of 
the Tosefta made use of various sources, many of which con- 
tained only short beraitot that revolve around and are depen- 
dent on the Mishnah, such as those opening with the inter- 
rogatives “why” (1:1, 4, 8), “how” (1:5), or “which” (1:9). This 
portion also contains halakhot that are parallel to, or add to, 
the Mishnah, but has only a few sources that contain material 
not found, in whole or in part, in the Mishnah (e.g., 1:17-19; 
2:5-8). On the other hand it contains many aggadot and ex- 
amples which preserve important historical traditions about 
personalities and events of the Temple period (1:4; 6, 12, 14, 
21, 22, et al.). The end of Tosefta *Shekalim (3:25-27) is ap- 
parently the beginning of Tosefta Yoma, omitted from it by 
copyists in error and appended to Shekalim. In contrast to the 
dependence of the first part of the Tosefta upon the Mishnah, 
the independence of its last chapter is conspicuous. It contains 
many sources which are almost entirely independent of the 
Mishnah, and the order of its halakhot differs from that of the 
last chapter of the Mishnah. 

Yoma includes a number of beautiful aggadic passages. 
In the first chapter there is the well-known one: “Why was 
the first Temple destroyed? Because of the prevalence of three 
evils: idolatry, immorality, and bloodshed... But why was the 
Second Temple destroyed, seeing that the people occupied 
themselves with the Torah and its precepts and practiced be- 
nevolence? Because of the prevalence of hatred without cause. 
Thus you may learn that groundless hatred is of equal grav- 
ity to the three sins of idolatry, immorality and bloodshed” 
(9b). In chapter 7, on the verse (Ex. 25:11) “Within and without 
shalt thou overlay” (the ark with gold), Rava scholar” (72b), 
R. Meir used to say, “Great is repentance, for on account of 
an individual who repents, the sins of all the world are for- 
given” (86b). 

It was translated into English by I. Epstein in the Soncino 
edition of the Talmud (1938). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Krochmal, Moreh Nevukhei ha-Zeman, ed. 
by S. Dawidowicz (19617), 224f.; H. Albeck, Shishah Sidrei Mishnah, 
Moed (1952), 215-21; idem, Mavo la-Mishnah (1959), 71f., 85f.; Ep- 
stein, Tannaim, 36f.; D. Hoffmann, Die erste Mischna und die Cont- 
roversen der Tannaim, 18 (in: Jahresbericht des Rabbiner-Seminars zu 
Berlin pro 5642 (1881-82). 


[Moshe David Herr] 
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YOM HA-ZIKKARON (Heb. 717333 01; “Remembrance 
Day”), memorial day observed for those who fell on active 
service in the Israel War of Independence and subsequently. 
It is observed on Iyyar 4'» (the day before *Independence Day) 
in solemn civil, military, and religious ceremonies throughout 
Israel. It begins at sunset and concludes with a siren blast as 
the stars appear the next day to usher in Independence Day. 
Memorial candles are lit in army camps, schools, synagogues, 
and public places, and flags are flown at half-mast. Through- 
out the day ex-servicemen and soldiers serve as guards of 
honor at war memorials in all towns and villages, and the 
families of the fallen participate in memorial ceremonies at 
military cemeteries. By law, all places of entertainment are 
closed on the eve of Yom ha-Zikarron, and broadcasting and 
educational bodies are required to stress the solemnity of the 
day. During the morning a siren marks a two-minute silence, 
which brings all activity to a standstill. The Israel rabbinate 
has prescribed special prayers for the previous Sabbath and 
for Yom ha-Zikkaron. They include the recital of Psalms 9: 
“For the leader, on the death of the son,’ and 144: “Blessed be 
the Lord, My Rock, who traineth my hands for war and my 
fingers for battle” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Laws of the State of Israel, 17 (1962-63), 85; 


see also bibl. for Independence Day. 
[Aryeh Newman] 


YOM KIPPUR KATAN (Heb. ]0? 715) 07; lit. “minor day 
of atonement”), the eve of the new month which became for 
the pious a day of fast and repentance. The custom of keep- 
ing Yom Kippur Katan is a late one, and is not mentioned in 
the Shulhan Arukh. It began among the kabbalists of *Safed 
in the second half of the 16" century and is first spoken of by 
Moses *Cordovero. The waning of the moon was conceived by 
the kabbalists as a symbol of the exile of the Shekhinah (“Di- 
vine Presence”) and the diminution of the power of holiness 
during the Exile, and its renewal as a symbol of the return to 
perfection in the age of Redemption. They based this concep- 
tion on the talmudic legend according to which God had said 
to Israel: “Bring atonement upon me for making the moon 
smaller” (Hul. 6o0b). In addition to the reading of the Torah 
and other prayers and selihot, customary for a fast day, special 
selihot were written for the afternoon prayer (Minhah) of Yom 
Kippur Katan. They are based on the themes of Exile and Re- 
demption. The special service Tikkun Yom Kippur Katan was 
first printed in Shaarei Ziyyon (Prague, 1662) by Nathan Nata 
*Hannover. Later it appeared in different versions and in spe- 
cial books which were very popular until the 19" century. The 
tikkun (special prayer) in *Hemdat Yamin is particularly well 
known. The first halakhic reference to Yom Kippur Katan ap- 
pears in Bayit Hadash by Joel *Sirkes. The celebration of Yom 
Kippur Katan became widespread because of the many com- 
mendations by Isaiah b. Abraham *Horowitz in Shenei Luhot 
ha-Berit. Later the custom became popular among the pious 
who observed this day as though it were sanctioned by hala- 
khah without any connection with *Kabbalah. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Scholem, On the Kabbalah and Its Sym- 
bolism (1965), 151-3; idem, in: Behinot be-Vikkoret ha-Sifrut, 8 (1955), 
93-94; A. Yaari, in: Ks, 38 (1962/63), 99, 249-50; A. Abeles, Der kleine 


Versoehnungstag (1911). ieehoin Scheie] 


YOM KIPPUR WAR. 

Introduction 

In September 1973, indications were already noted by Israel In- 
telligence of a buildup both on the Egyptian and Syrian fronts. 
These were passed off as routine major exercises which had 
been taking place at frequent intervals along the borders, and 
particularly along the Suez Canal front. This appraisal tallied 
with the assessment of Israel Intelligence that the Arab armies 
were not yet ready for a major all-out war, and that their lead- 
ership was not capable of launching it. This estimate was aided 
by a highly effective deception plan which was mounted by 
the Egyptians and the Syrians parallel to the actual military 
preparations which were set afoot. Nevertheless, the indica- 
tions on the front gave concern to the Israel High Command, 
with the result that during the ten days preceding Yom Kippur, 
the armored forces of Israel, both on the northern and on the 
southern fronts, were doubled as a precautionary measure. 

The week preceding Yom Kippur was one of preoccu- 
pation with the decision of Chancellor *Kreisky to close the 
Schoenau Castle transit camp for emigrants from the U.S.S.R. 
en route to Israel (see under *Austria). Golda *Meir, prime 
minister of Israel, who was at a meeting of the Council of Eu- 
rope in Strasbourg, proceeded to Vienna in an endeavor to 
persuade Chancellor Kreisky to change his policy, but to no 
avail. On the evening of her return to Israel on Wednesday, 
October 3, the Cabinet met, the sole subject of discussion be- 
ing the crisis with Austria. 

On Thursday, October 4, intelligence was received about 
the departure of Soviet families from Egypt and Syria. This, 
coupled with the very heavy concentrations of troops along 
the borders of Syria and Egypt, indicated that a very serious 
situation had developed. A Cabinet meeting was called for 
midday on Friday, October 5, in Tel Aviv, at which part of the 
Cabinet participated. Apart from minor unit mobilization and 
preparations in the standing army, particularly the Air Force, 
and cancellation of leave in the army generally, no major mo- 
bilization took place. 

On Saturday, October 6, Yom Kippur Day, at 4.00 A.M., 
intelligence was received which confirmed finally that war was 
about to break out on Yom Kippur Day. Consultations there- 
upon took place between the Minister of Defense, the Prime 
Minister, the Chief of Staff, and other staff officers. At approx- 
imately 10.00 A.M. total mobilization of the armed forces of 
Israel was authorized. 

The information received that morning from reliable in- 
telligence sources had indicated that the Arab attack would 
take place at 6.00 in the evening. At 2.00 in the afternoon, 
however, the Syrian and Egyptian armies attacked simulta- 
neously with their total forces. Thus began the Yom Kippur 
War. 
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Throughout the holy day of Yom Kippur, Israel mobilized 
her forces. One of the miscalculations made by the Arabs was 
to launch the war on this day when all the manpower of the 
country was available either at home or in synagogue, and 
Israel thus saved many valuable hours of mobilization which 
were to prove vital at a later stage. 


On the Northern Front 

On the northern front the battle began with air attacks and a 
heavy artillery bombardment by the Syrians of the Israel front 
line and Israel headquarters. Three Syrian infantry divisions 
moved across the line and hundreds of Syrian tanks deployed 
to attack the Israel positions. Behind these three Syrian divi- 
sions were deployed two armored divisions ready to follow up. 
The Israel line was held by a series of fortifications acting as 
outposts and observation points and supported in each case 
by a small force of tanks. This line held: apart from a position 
on Mount Hermon, not one fortification was captured, though 
three were evacuated under orders. Tales of incredible bravery 
were to emerge from the heroic stand of the forces in the for- 
tifications along the Israel line. (See Map: Syrian Attack and 
Map: Israeli Counter Offensive). 

Shortly after the opening of the battle, the Goc North- 
ern Command, Major General Yizhak Hof, divided the Golan 
Heights front into two sectors, the northern sector from the 
town of Kuneitra (al-Qunaytira) northward, and the south- 
ern sector from Kuneitra southward. By Sunday morning, 
October 7, Major General Raful Eitan was in command of the 
division controlling the northern sector and Major General 
Dan Laner of the southern sector. On the eve of Yom Kip- 
pur the General Staff had moved the Seventh Armored Bri- 
gade up to the Golan Heights. Thus the battle opened with 
an Israel force of approximately 180 tanks holding the line 
against a major Syrian armored assault which was later to de- 
velop into an attack of some 1,400 tanks. Israel’s Seventh Bri- 
gade was deployed in the northern sector with another in the 
southern sector. The major Syrian thrust came unexpectedly 
against the southern sector, where this Brigade with a small 
number of tanks withstood the assault of some 600 Syrian 
tanks. In the northern sector the first wave consisted of some 
250 tanks, the Third Syrian Armored Division being held in 
reserve. With the opening of the assault, Syrian helicopters 
landed on Mount Hermon and infantry forces transported by 
them attacked the position. Within a matter of hours the po- 
sition, which consisted of barely a section of fighting troops 
was overrun and taken. 

Heavy fighting developed in the southern sector with 
platoons of the Israel army battling against entire Syrian bat- 
talions. Again and again the battle was decided by the sheer 
force of numbers, with hundreds of Syrian tanks pouring into 
the sector. Part of the Israel forces withdrew to the area of 
Naffah. In the northern sector, the Seventh Brigade blocked 
the enemy advance throughout the fighting. By the night of 
6»/7*h October, there were Syrian forces on the routes leading 
to the Sea of Galilee, and their advance elements had reached 
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Syrian Attack, 6 October 1973 


Israeli Counter Offensive 
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to within 800 meters of the moshav of El Al overlooking the 
Sea of Galilee. 

However, the main battle was joined in the area of Naffah, 
where the Syrians developed a major thrust. On the Yahiidiyya 
road, they reached to within 10 kms. of the point where the 
Jordan enters the Sea of Galilee. On the central route the 
Syrian forces reached the area of the Naffah camp. On Sunday, 
October 7, heavy fighting continued all along the line with se- 
rious losses being sustained by both sides. At this stage, North- 
ern Command was reinforced by a division commanded by 
General Moshe (“Musa”) Peled. It was resolved that with this 
new force, Northern Command would move over to a coun- 
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By this time, the Brigade in the southern sector had 
ceased to exist. Both the brigade commander and his dep- 
uty were killed, and both battalion commanders had been 
wounded. 

On Monday, October 8, General Peled’s division launched 
the counterattack on the Al Al road against two Syrian tank 
brigades which had reached to within seven miles of the Sea 
of Galilee. A heavy battle raged along this route between El 
Aland Rafid on Monday, October 8, and Tuesday, October 9. 
By Wednesday, October 10, at 10.00 A.M., the Israel forces had 
driven the Syrians back to the cease-fire line, inflicting very 
heavy casualties on them. 

On the Seventh Brigade front in General Eitan’s divi- 
sional area, both sides had fought to a standstill and were 
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wavering, when one of the Israel positions behind enemy 
lines, which had held out throughout the fighting and was 
surrounded by the Syrians, reported that the Syrian supply 
trains were withdrawing. The Syrian attack had been broken. 
In the area facing the Seventh Brigade, known as the Valley of 
Tears, north of Kuneitra, some 300 Syrian tanks and armored 
personnel carriers, abandoned and burnt out, were mute tes- 
timony to the incredible bravery which had given this victory 
to Israel arms. 

General Laner’s division maintained the pressure around 
the area of Naffah and along the Tapline route by which the 
major Syrian effort had advanced. This division gradually 
cleared the area around Naffah and the area between it and the 
village of Khushniya which had already been established as a 
major Syrian supply base and headquarters. General Laner’s 
forces, pushing in a south-easterly direction, gradually drove 
the Syrian forces back from the area of Naffah towards Khush- 
niya. At this point - on Tuesday, October 9, and Wednesday, 
October 10 - a two-divisional effort, that of General Laner 
from the north and General Peled from the south, boxed in 
the Syrian forces in the general area of Khushniya and de- 
stroyed a considerable number of tanks in very heavy fight- 
ing. By Wednesday, October 10, General Laner’s forces too had 
reached the “purple line” which was the 1967 cease-fire line 
on the Golan Heights, and the Syrian forces had either been 
destroyed or driven out of his divisional area. 

On Monday, October 8, units of the Golani Brigade at- 
tempted to recapture the Mount Hermon position which had 
been lost on the 6", but the attack failed, with considerable 
losses. Thus by Wednesday, October 10, the Syrian forces had 
been driven entirely from the Golan Heights, and Israel forces 
had closed in on the cease-fire line along its entire length. 

On the following day, Thursday, October 11, the Israel 
counterattack into Syria was launched. The operation began 
at 11.00 A.M. when General Eitan’s division, including the 
Seventh Brigade, broke into the Syrian position in the area 
of Jubata, while General Laner’s division attacked along the 
heavily fortified main route to Damascus. General Eitan’s di- 
vision broke through according to plan. General Laner’s di- 
vision also broke in along the main route as planned, but his 
first brigade ran into a very heavy antitank screen which had 
remained behind on the ground, undetected. When this bri- 
gade was held up the support brigade followed through and 
took the village of Khan Arnaba. The third brigade followed 
through along the main Damascus route. 

On Friday, October 12, the forces of General Eitan operat- 
ing in the northern sector reached the village of Mazraat Beit 
Jinn and established defense positions there. The Seventh Bri- 
gade was repulsed in its attempt to take the hill of Tel Shams. To 
the south, General Laner’s division widened its area of penetra- 
tion as it advanced toward Kanakir. As the division moved to- 
wards Kanakir the Iraqi forces which had entered Syria reached 
the area of battle, the first of its two armored divisions moving 
forward towards the flank of General Laner’s advancing divi- 
sion. General Laner, standing on a hill and directing the bat- 
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tle, saw the Iraqis advancing in clouds of dust across the plain 
from the southeast. He withdrew his division from the attack 
and prepared to meet them. Receiving an additional brigade 
from General Peled’s division just in time, he created an ar- 
mored box into which the Iraqi forces moved unsuspectingly. 
The battle commenced at 3.00 in the morning. The attack was 
smashed and the Iraqi forces withdrew, leaving some 80 de- 
stroyed tanks on the field of battle. The Israel forces exploited 
their success and reached the area near Kafr Shams. 

On Saturday, October 13, parachute forces captured the 
vital hill of Tel Shams suffering only four wounded in the 
battle. 

The Syrians developed a counterattack in the area of 
Beit Jinn on the main route linking Sassa and Tel Shams. In 
the meantime, the 40 Jordanian armored brigade had en- 
tered Syria, and basing itself on Tel Harra, supported the 
Iraqi forces on their left flank in the counterattacks which 
were mounted. 

General Laner’s division counterattacked and captured 
two very important dominating hills, Tel Aleika and Tel An- 
tar. Counterattacks were mounted in turn by the combined 
Arab forces - Syrians, Iraqis, and Jordanians — but the Israelis 
now held a very strong line which the Arab forces failed to 
penetrate. In the battle which raged in the Iraqi sector, ap- 
proximately 100 Iraqi tanks were hit with some 80 destroyed, 
and approximately 40 Jordanian tanks were hit of which 30 
were destroyed. 

On October 21/22 the Israel forces again mounted an op- 
eration to recapture the Mount Hermon position. 

Units of a parachute brigade were helicoptered to a point 
above the Syrian Hermon position while units of the Go- 
lani brigade moved up from below. The paratroopers took 
all their targets. Golani forces moved along three routes, but 
when they entered battle, the nature of the terrain and the 
comparatively large enemy force scattered over the hillside 
endangered their operation. The brigade commander and 
the battalion commander were wounded and the situation 
was critical. Additional forces were transported by helicopter 
to the Golani attackers and the paratroopers began to move 
down from the captured Syrian position. At the critical mo- 
ment the operations officer of the brigade took command and 
organized the assault, and finally broke the enemy in a very 
costly counterattack. 

On October 22, at 10.00 A.M., Mount Hermon was re- 
captured. 

In the battle for the Golan Heights and the attack into 
Syria the Syrian army lost approximately 1,100 tanks. Some 
867 tanks were identified in the Golan area inside the cease- 
fire line, including a large number of the latest model T62 Rus- 
sian tanks. Approximately 3,500 Syrians had been killed, and 
some 370 prisoners taken. 

The battle for the Golan Heights was replete with inci- 
dents of great bravery and human tenacity. The Israel forces, 
pitched against a Syrian army whose soldiers fought well, 
revealed a genius for improvisation. But for this, the Golan 
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Israel Defense Forces 


Syrian Front. Situation at the time of cease-fire, October 1973 


Heights would have been overrun. At all stages the Israel 
Air Force fought to support the ground forces and at a later 
stage began to engage strategic targets within Syria. By the 
end of the first week most of the Syrian Air Force had been 
destroyed and ceased to be an element on the field of battle. 
Furthermore, the Syrian missile system was to a great degree 
destroyed. Thus Israel’s Air Force was free to deal with strate- 
gic targets deep in Syria, particularly in the ports on the Medi- 
terranean and in Damascus and other cities. 

The Israel forces concluded the battle holding the stra- 
tegic heights of Mount Hermon which dominate the en- 
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tire area between the battlefield and the capital, Damascus, 
and positions as far eastward as Tel Shams, in an area which 
placed the outskirts of Damascus within range of Israel artil- 
lery. This was the situation when the Syrian command finally 
agreed to a cease-fire as requested by the Security Council 
on October 22. 

In the battle for the Golan Heights, the situation had been 
saved by the self sacrifice and bravery of the two brigades on 
the two sectors, coupled with the standing army units in the 
fortifications which held along the cease-fire line. Their heroic 
stand enabled Northern Command to mobilize the reserve 
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was given by several persons. In western Germany hypoth- 
ecation of real estate was preferred, and in this way Jews ac- 
quired in pledge houses, vineyards, farms, villages, castles, 
towns, and even seigneuries. Interest rates do not seem to 
have exceeded 36% but in the case of deferred payment they 
could rise to 100% or beyond. From the 12» century popes 
and princes exploited the financial capacity of the Jews by fre- 
quent remission of debts or forced loans. The *Black Death 
and consequent persecutions of Jews gave rulers an opportu- 
nity forcibly to seize property and to restore pawns and let- 
ters of credit to debtors. The liquidation of Jewish debts by 
King *Wenceslaus tv of Bohemia around the end of the 14” 
century is a well-known example of such royal rapacity. With 
these and other measures and the rise of the merchant class, 
who gradually took over the function of loan-bankers to the 
princes and even to emperors during the 15‘ and early 16‘ 
centuries, the Jews were deprived of imperial protection and 
forced to leave the towns. They retired to the small seigneu- 
ries or migrated to Eastern Europe, where a less-developed 
economy offered them possibilities of making a livelihood. In 
Bohemia, Hungary, and in Poland and Lithuania both princes 
and nobility made use of their financial help. As the Eastern 
European kingdoms developed with the colonization of the 
forests, Jews played an increasing part in commerce and es- 
pecially in the *arenda. In the larger towns some engaged in 
moneylending and banking activities. 

In 12"h-century France moneylending was an important 
Jewish business, but in the 136 century Jewish lenders came 
up against the superior competition of the Lombards, a ri- 
valry even more intense in the Netherlands. In England, where 
*Aaron of Lincoln and *Aaron of York were powerful bankers, 
a special *Exchequer of the Jews was set up to centralize Jew- 
ish transactions. However in the 13‘ century the crown began 
to rely on the greater resources of the Cahorsins and Italian 
bankers and in 1290 the Jews were expelled. In Italy Jewish 
bankers could expand their sphere of activity under the si- 
lent protection of the popes, despite resistance on the part of 
the Christian burghers (see *Popes and the Jews). From the 
second half of the 13" century they spread throughout cen- 
tral Italy and gradually expanded toward the north, migrat- 
ing at first to the smaller and medium-sized towns. In Pisa 
and then in Florence the Da *Pisa family became important 
loan-bankers; in Florence in 1437 Cosimo de’ Medici permit- 
ted a Jewish group to establish four loan-banks; in Venice in 
1366 Jews, probably of German origin, obtained the right to 
lend on pledges. Here as in other places in northern Italy, Jew- 
ish loan-bankers from the south came into competition with 
Jews migrating from Germany or southern France. Finally 
only a few towns, such as Milan and Genoa, refused to admit 
Jewish loan-bankers. However, their activities were seriously 
challenged when the anti-Jewish preaching of the *Francis- 
cans resulted in the establishment of branches of the *Monti 
di Pieta toward the middle of the 15" century. 

The Iberian Peninsula after the Christian reconquest of- 
fers many examples of large-scale credit activities and tax 
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farming by Jews. It is known that they provided money for 
armaments against the Moors. El Cid borrowed from Raquel 
and Vidas, Jews of Burgos, for his expedition against Valen- 
cia. King Alfonso vi of Castile (1072-1109) also obtained 
loans from Jews for his military expeditions. His successors 
employed Jews in the financial administration, especially as 
almoxarifes (revenue collectors), an activity combined with 
moneylending. Thus, Judah Ibn Ezra was in the service of 
Alfonso vit, Joseph Ibn Shoshan of Alfonso vi1t, and Solo- 
mon *Ibn Zadok (Don Culema) and his son Cag de la Maleha 
were almoxarifes in the service of Alfonso x, while Meir ibn 
Shoshan served as his treasurer. When Sancho Iv (1258-95) 
came to the throne, *Abraham el-Barchilon was prominent in 
the financial administration, supervising the farming of the 
taxes. Generally, in Castile the Jews abstained from farming 
the direct taxes, which from 1288 the Cortes opposed. The Jews 
therefore tended to prefer the administration of the customs 
and other rights belonging to the office of almoxarife. The 
court of Aragon relied on Jewish financial administrators in a 
similar fashion. King James 1 employed *Benveniste de Porta 
as a banker, probably giving him as security for his advances 
the office of bailiff of Barcelona and Gerona. Judah de la *Ca- 
valleria, the most powerful Jew in the Aragonese administra- 
tion, had control over all the bailiffs of the kingdom. Under 
Pedro 111 the family of *Ravaya were most influential. Though 
during the 14" century the Jews in Aragon and Navarre were 
subjected to increasing pressures, Judah Ha-Levi and Abra- 
ham Aben-Josef of Estella were general farmers of the rents 
under Charles 11 and Charles 111 of Navarre. In Castile - in 
spite of the Cortes’ opposition - Jews such as the *Abrabanel 
family in Seville continued to be active as almoxarifes. The 
young Alfonso x1 appointed Joseph de *Ecija as his almoxa- 
rife mayor (c. 1322); Pedro the Cruel (1350-69) made Samuel 
b. Meir ha-Levi *Abulafia of Toledo, known as the richest Jew 
of his time, his chief treasurer, and Henry of Trastamara had 
Joseph *Picho as his financial officer (contador mayor) despite 
his promise to remove all Jews from royal office (1367). 


THE CONVERSOS. ‘The persecutions of 1391 and the mass con- 
versions which followed brought an important change. Some 
of the Conversos were able to use the act of baptism to climb 
to high positions in the financial administration: examples are 
Luis de la *Cavalleria, chief treasurer under John 11 of Aragon, 
Luis *Sanchez, royal bailiff of the kingdom of Aragon (c. 1490), 
and his brother Gabriel *Sanchez, who was treasurer-general. 
Under Henry tv of Castile (1454-74) Diego Arias de Avila was 
the king’s secretary and auditor of the royal accounts; in spite 
of Diego’s unpopularity his son Pedro succeeded him. Even 
Isabella the Catholic depended on the financial advice of the 
Jew Abraham *Senior, from 1476 chief tax gatherer in Cas- 
tile, and Isaac *Abrabanel, who after having been banker of 
Alfonso v of Portugal served as the queen’s private financial 
agent and loaned her a considerable sum for the war against 
Granada. The Converso Luis de *Santangel, chancellor and 
comptroller of the royal household and great-grandson of 
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forces and, despite the overwhelming odds and the initial suc- 
cess of the vast forces of the Syrian army, to mount a coun- 
terattack already on the third day of the battle and to drive 
out the Syrian forces from the Golan Heights two days later. 
The battle of the Golan Heights will become a classic both as 
a major armored battle and as a battle of improvization and 
tenacity leading to the success which placed Israel's forces well 
on the road to Damascus. 


The Egyptian Front 

The Egyptian assault on the Bar-Lev line in the area of the Suez 
Canal came as a complete surprise to the Israel forces, which 
comprised less than 500 troops manning a line some 100 miles 
long. At 2.00 P.M. on Yom Kippur, October 6, five Egyptian 
infantry divisions moved simultaneously across the Suez Ca- 
nal - some 70,000 troops against less than 500. A clever plan 
of deception had been prepared which led the Israel com- 
mand to believe that all the preparations which were readily 
visible were in fact part of a major exercise. The Israel line was 
subjected to intense shelling and at the same time Egyptian 
planes went into action. The forces under General Mandler 
rushed to occupy the positions which they were due to reach 
at 4.00 P.M., but by this time Egyptian infantry had crossed the 
Canal, bypassing the widely dispersed Israel fortifications in 
the Bar-Lev line, and had deployed in the positions prepared 
for the Israel tanks on the east bank of the Suez Canal. As the 
Israel armored forces approached their previously prepared 
positions in order to engage the enemy crossing the Suez Ca- 
nal, they were met by a hail of anti-tank Sagger-type missiles 
fired by the Egyptian troops already in position on the east 
side of the Canal. These missiles caused heavy casualties to 
the Israel tanks making the initial assault.(See Map: Egyptian 
Attack and Map: Israel: Counter Offensive). 

In the course of the night of October 6/7, the Egyptians 
ferried five divisions of infantry across the Canal together with 
their armor and by means of highly effective and very flexible 
Russian bridging equipment were able to establish adequate 
bridges across the Canal to keep their forces supplied. They set 
up three major bridgeheads across the Canal; one in the north 
basing itself on the area of Qantara, one in the center basing 
itself on the area of Ismailia, and the third in the south in the 
area of the Great Bitter Lake and Suez. The northern effort was 
under the command of the Egyptian Second Army, the south- 
ern under the command of the Egyptian Third Army. 

The Israel forces continued to battle in order to contain 
the initial attack of the Egyptians, and the fortifications along 
the line continued to hold out on the morning of October 7. 
The main efforts of the Israel forces were directed towards 
holding a line along the second line of fortifications some 10 
kms. from the Suez Canal, and preventing the Egyptians from 
enlarging their bridgeheads. An Egyptian effort was mounted 
on a number of occasions southwards along the Gulf of Suez 
in the direction of the oilfields of Abu Rudeis, but as in each 
case this effort required the Egyptian armor to leave the cover 
of their antiaircraft missile system, the Israel Air Force drove 
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the Egyptian armored forces back, inflicting on them heavy 
casualties. 

The entire Egyptian operation, against which the Israel 
Air Force mounted attack after attack in an endeavour to de- 
stroy the bridges and upset the crossings, was carried out un- 
der cover of a dense antiaircraft missile system which caused 
heavy casualties to the Israel Air Force, particularly because 
it forced the Israel planes to fly low to avoid the missiles and 
brought them within range of the conventional antiaircraft 
guns. The Israel forces that attempted to reach the units be- 
sieged in the fortifications of the Bar-Lev line in order to re- 
lieve them suffered very heavy casualties. Most of the line had 
either been captured or abandoned by the third day of battle. 
The most northerly position in the area of Baluza succeeded 
in holding out during the whole war and was never taken by 
the Egyptians. The most southerly position, at Port Tewfik, 
held out for most of the week, the defenders fighting a very 
brave battle and surrendering only when they had run out of 
ammunition, food and medical supplies. 

On Monday, October 8, the area was divided by General 
Gonen, Goc Southern Command, into three divisional areas: 
the northern division commanded by Major General Adan, 
the central sector by Major General Sharon and the southern 
sector by Major General Mandler. On that day, Major Gen- 
eral Adan’s forces mounted an attack towards the area of the 
Firdan bridge opposite Ismailia. This attack was held by the 
Egyptians and General Adan’s forces were unable to advance. 
Pitched battles continued, with the Egyptians throwing heavy 
infantry concentrations against the Israel armor with a view to 
inflicting casualties on them by use of antitank missiles. The 
Israel forces quickly adapted themselves to this new type of 
warfare, and tactics which they developed limited the losses 
sustained by this weapon. 

Forces under General Sharon managed to reach the 
water’s edge at the northern end of the Great Bitter Lake but 
the Israel General Command elected to remain in a holding 
position in preparation for the major armored assault which 
they expected would develop as soon as the two armored di- 
visions held back in Egypt, the Fourth Division in the south 
and the Twenty-First Division in the north, moved across 
the Canal. 

On Sunday, October 14, the Egyptian army mounted a 
major tank offensive and a heavy tank battle raged all day long, 
with the Egyptian army endeavoring to break out at four dif- 
ferent points. The major battle was mounted against General 
Sharon's forces, in the central sector, where some 110 Egyptian 
tanks were destroyed in the course of the day. The northern 
division commanded by General Adan and the southern divi- 
sion commanded by General Mandler were likewise engaged 
in battle, with a determined attempt being made by the Egyp- 
tian Third Army to break out southward along the Gulf of Suez 
toward the oil fields. This attempt was foiled by the Israel Air 
Force which destroyed the greater part of an Egyptian brigade. 
In all, during October 14, the Egyptians lost over 200 tanks in 
the assault, which failed to achieve any advance. 
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Egyptian Attack, 6 October 1973 


Israeli Counter Offensive 
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A debate had been in progress in the Israel Command 
as to the advisability of launching the planned attack across 
the Suez Canal in order to counter the Egyptian forces which 
were on the east bank. The chief deterrent factor had been the 
fact that the two main Egyptian armored divisions, the Fourth 
and the Twenty-First, were on the west bank. But as soon as 
they crossed to the east bank and were committed in the bat- 
tle of October 14, it became apparent to the Israel Command 
that the time had come to mount the counterattack. Accord- 
ingly preparations were made to break through to the Canal 
at a point already planned in advance at the northern end of 
the Great Bitter Lake. 

This task was assigned to General Sharon's division. On 
the night of October 15/16, parachute forces led his division 
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across the Canal and established themselves in Egypt on the 
west bank. On the following day they were joined by elements 
of an armored brigade which began to widen the perimeter. 
Taken by surprise, the Egyptian forces on the west bank of 
the Canal did not offer much determined opposition. There 
were considerable delays, however, in clearing the area of the 
corridor to the Canal. Although in preparation for the cross- 
ing General Sharon's forces had reached the water’s edge, the 
area through which they maneuvered had not been cleared of 
Egyptian forces and when the problem arose of resupply and 
moving down the bridges to the Canal it was found that the 
Egyptians were in a position to hinder any advance toward the 
Canal. General Adan’s division, which had been designated to 
follow through after the bridges had been laid across the Ca- 
nal, was therefore obliged to postpone its operation and en- 
gage the enemy in the area of the breakthrough to the Canal 
so as to create a corridor, widen it and mop up enemy units. At 
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the same time an Egyptian armored brigade moved up from 
the area occupied by the Third Army along the Great Bitter 
Lake. General Adan’s forces lay in wait and destroyed it. Gen- 
eral Sharon's forces by this time were being reinforced on the 
west bank of the Canal, and with General Sharon in command 
of the forces both on the east bank and the west bank, they be- 
gan to push northwards. One of the fiercest battles of the war 
was fought at the northern part of the corridor leading to the 
Canal, in a region known as the Chinese Farm. 

In the meantime, despite very intense Egyptian bom- 
bardment, artillery barrages and air attacks, bridging equip- 
ment was brought up and two bridges were thrown across 
the Canal. 
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On October 16 and until midday on the 17, General Ad- 
an’s forces engaged in heavy battle and cleared the main routes 
to the bridging areas as well as the corridor leading to the 
bridges. His forces crossed the bridges which had been thrown 
across the Canal on the night of October 17/18, their first mis- 
sion being to destroy as many antiaircraft missile sites as pos- 
sible and to advance in the general direction of the Geneifa 
Hills. His forces broke out and began to fan out southward. 
On the same night Egyptian commando battalions counterat- 
tacked from Ismailia southward against the parachute brigade 
which had crossed the Canal initially, but they were driven 
back. Large-scale air battles developed in the meantime with 
the Israel Air Force achieving complete superiority. 
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In the course of the fighting at the end of the first week, 
Major General Mandler was killed and his brigade was taken 
over by Major General Kalman Magen. 

On October 19 in the evening, General Magen’s division 
crossed the bridges. 

Thus the attack on the Israel bridgehead developed, while 
for two days, until October 18, the Egyptians believed the Israel 
report that this was a task force designed solely for the purpose 
of attacking the Egyptian missile sites. There was lack of coor- 
dination between the Egyptian Third Army and Second Army, 
of which the Israel forces took advantage. By October 19 there 
were already three Israel divisions on the west bank of the Suez 
Canal. General Sharon's force was obliged to fight through the 
cultivated area created by the sweet-water canal in the general 
direction of Ismailia while at the same time endeavoring to 
remain parallel to the Israel forces on the east bank of the Ca- 
nal which encountered very heavy opposition from the Egyp- 
tian Second Army units. General Adan’s forces were ordered 
to advance in the direction of Geneifa-Suez, while clearing 
the area of the west bank of the Bitter Lake and the west bank 
of the Canal itself. General Magen’s forces swept inward in a 
broad arc to the west of Jebel Geneifa directed towards the 
port of Adabiyah on the Gulf of Suez. General Sharon, who 
by this stage had advanced some six kilometers northwards 
from the bridges, began to widen his bridgehead and to push 
towards Ismailia. By October 22, he had pushed northward to 
the water purification plant of the town of Ismailia. His forces 
also attacked northward on the east bank of the Suez Canal in 
an endeavor to clear the area between the Great Bitter Lake 
and Lake Timsah. They managed to advance only part of the 
distance, however, and were not successful in clearing the re- 
mainder of that area. 

General Adan continued southward along the Suez Ca- 
nal between the Bitter Lakes and the town of Suez. His forces 
were in constant contact with the Egyptian forces along the 
Canal and also with the Egyptian forces operating from the 
east bank. General Magen reached the Cairo-Suez road and 
cut it early on October 22. 

The Security Council, which had been hastily convened 
by the Soviet Union, met on October 21 and called for an im- 
mediate cease-fire, to come into effect at 5.58 P.M. on Octo- 
ber 22. The cease-fire was accepted both by Egypt and Israel, 
but by the time it came into effect, the Egyptian Third Army 
found itself cut off and surrounded. Fighting continued after 
the beginning of the cease-fire primarily because units of the 
trapped Egyptian Third Army fought desperately to break 
their way out of the Israel vice, which was tightening. Israel 
forces counterattacked, and were engaged along the front 
by Egyptian artillery from all the sectors. General Magen’s 
forces consolidated their gains, closing the ring by taking the 
Red Sea fishing port of Adabiyah in the Gulf of Suez. General 
Adan cleared the entire water edge and reached the outskirts 
of the town of Suez. 

The fighting continued in the Suez area. Israel forces, 
assuming that the fighting was over, moved into the town of 
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Suez, but came up against strong Egyptian points of defense 
which inflicted heavy casualties on them. 

The fighting finally ended on October 24 with the Egyp- 
tian forces holding two major bridgeheads on the eastern bank 
of the Suez Canal to an average depth of about 10 kms., and 
with the Israel forces occupying some 1,600 sq. kms. of terri- 
tory inside Egypt from the outskirts of Ismailia in the north 
to Mount Ataqa and the port of Adabiyah in the south and 
reaching, at the most westerly point, within some 70 kms. 
of Cairo. Moreover, Israel had cut off the Egyptian Third 
Army (comprising some 20,000 troops and approximately 
300 tanks) on the east bank of the Canal opposite the town 
of Suez, and indeed, but for the Security Council resolution 
calling for a cease-fire, the Egyptian Third Army was doomed 
and could have been wiped out by the Israel forces within a 
matter of days. 

Thus the war concluded on the Egyptian front, with the 
Egyptians celebrating the fact that they had achieved an initial 
success in crossing the Canal and in maintaining bridgeheads 
on the east bank of the Canal. On the other hand, the Israel 
forces had effected a counterattack which had given Israel a 
military situation constituting a good bargaining position with 
a view to future negotiations. 

In the battle with Egypt over 1,000 Egyptian tanks were 
destroyed and vast quantities of equipment were taken in addi- 
tion to 8,000 prisoners. Some 240 Israel prisoners were taken 
and these were exchanged for the 8,000 Egyptian prisoners 
following the cease-fire agreement signed with Egypt. 


Naval Operations 

At the outset of the war, the Egyptian navy had blockaded 
the Straits of Bab el-Mandeb, preventing commercial ship- 
ping from entering the Red Sea and reaching Israel’s ports. 
The Israel presence at Sharm el-Sheikh enabled the Israel 
navy to effect a counter blockade in the Gulf of Suez which 
obstructed all Egyptian activity in the Gulf and which pre- 
vented the supply of oil to Egypt from her own oil wells in 
the Gulf of Suez. 

A naval battle developed between the Egyptian and 
Syrian navies and a modern Israel navy equipped with mis- 
sile ships, some of which had been built in Israel, and all 
equipped with Israel-built missiles. In a number of battles, the 
first missile battles in naval history, in which both the Syrian 
and Egyptian navies were engaged, the Israel navy destroyed 
most of the Syrian navy and part of the Egyptian navy and 
gained complete control of the seas, both in the Mediterra- 
nean and in the Red Sea. The Israeli naval operations were 
characterized by daring and initiative. 


The Cease-Fire 

On October 22 the United Nations Security Council passed 
Resolution 338 calling upon all parties to cease all firing and 
immediately thereafter to begin the implementation of Secu- 
rity Council Resolution 242 of 1967 in all its parts. It also de- 
cided that immediately and concurrently with the cease-fire, 
negotiations should start between the parties concerned un- 
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der appropriate auspices, with the aim of establishing a just 
and durable peace in the Middle East. 

On November 11 the cease-fire agreement was signed 
between Egypt and Israel at Kilometer 101 on the Suez-Cairo 
Road. This agreement made arrangements for the supply of 
food, water and medical equipment to the beleaguered town 
of Suez and for the provision of non-military supplies to the 
Third Army on the east bank of the Suez Canal. It also made 
initial provisions for the exchange of all prisoners of war. 
These arrangements were honored, as was an unwritten un- 
dertaking that the blockade of the Straits of Bab el-Mandeb 
would be lifted. 

The Geneva Peace Conference opened on December 21 
with the participation of Egypt, Jordan and Israel, under the 
auspices of the United States and the Soviet Union. 


Strategic Considerations 

The Yom Kippur War has changed many concepts about mod- 
ern warfare. It was the first time in history in which a naval 
missile battle took place. The effect of the antitank missile in 
the field of battle was much discussed, but as the fighting de- 
veloped, the Israelis found a solution to this problem. It would 
appear that the conclusions drawn on this subject were very 
greatly exaggerated. 

On the other hand, the efficacy of the sophisticated anti- 
aircraft missiles, such as the sAM6 Russian missile supplied to 
the Egyptians and Syrians, proved to be very considerable, and 
had an important bearing on the course of the air war. 

From a purely military point of view, the war which began 
under the worst possible circumstances that Israel could have 
envisaged and under the most promising circumstances that 
the Arab forces could have hoped for and for which they had 
prepared, resulted in a victory for Israel’s forces. As the war de- 
veloped, the degree of Russian connivance which was evidenced 
by the major Russian air and sea lifts mounted immediately af- 
ter the commencement of hostilities in order to resupply the 
Egyptian and Syrian armies, became increasingly apparent. 

To counter this massive Russian air lift and in order to 
preserve the balance of forces, the United States mounted an 
air lift to resupply the Israel forces, which had expended a 
considerable quantity of ammunition and had sustained com- 
paratively heavy losses in the fighting. 

The losses in lives in the Yom Kippur War on both sides 
were heavy: 2,522 Israelis and an estimated 15,000 Egyptians 
and 3,500 Syrians were killed. 

For the political and other aspects of the war, see “Israel, 
State of: Historical Survey. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Herzog, The Arab-Israel Wars 
(1982); A. Rabinovich, The Yom Kippur War: Epic Encounter That 
Transformed the Middle East (2004); U. Bar-Joseph, Watchmen Fell 
Asleep: The Surprise of Yom Kippur and Its Sources (2005). 


[Chaim Herzog] 


YOM TOV BEN ABRAHAM ISHBILI (Asbili; i.e., of Se- 
ville; known as Ritba — from the initial letters of his Hebrew 
name Rabbi Yom Tov Ben Abraham; c. 1250-1330), Spanish 
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talmudist. Famous already in his youth as a scholar, he stud- 
ied in Barcelona under *Aaron ha-Levi of Barcelona and Sol- 
omon b. Abraham *Adret, and was mentioned in an official 
document of 1280 of the kingdom of Aragon as a hakham and 
dayyan of the community of Saragossa. Even during the life- 
time of his teachers, questions were addressed to him for he 
was regarded as among the leading Spanish rabbis. When the 
king’s bailiff in Saragossa asked his opinion about the protests 
of the local Jews against the excessive privileges of the wealthy 
families Alconstantini and Eleazar, he, despite his youth, con- 
demned their domineering behavior and abuses, whereupon 
they attacked and seriously injured him. 

After the death of his teachers, he was regarded by Span- 
ish Jewry as its spiritual leader. When the community of Dar- 
oca introduced certain decrees, it was stated that this was done 
“in the name of R. Asher [b. Jehiel] and in that of R. Yom Tov 
b. al-Ishbili” (Resp. Ritba, no. 159). His bet din was referred to 
by contemporary rabbis as “the great and excellent bet din” 
(ibid., no. 43). In his humility, he would apologize ifhe thought 
he had used somewhat harsh language in writing to anyone 
who disagreed with his views (ibid., no. 208). He devoted him- 
self also to the study of philosophy, in particular Maimonides’ 
Guide of the Perplexed, acquiring a thorough knowledge of it 
and comparing its translation with the Arabic original. He also 
studied the works on logic of the Provencal scholars Samuel 
ibn Tibbon, Jacob Anatoli, and Gershom b. Solomon. 

Yom Tov regarded Nahmanides as “a faithful shepherd” 
and declared it to be “the glory of the scholars of our land” that 
they received their Torah from him (ibid., no. 208). Neverthe- 
less he published a work (Sefer ha-Zikkaron) in defense of the 
Guide of the Perplexed against Nahmanides’ criticism of it in 
his commentary on the Pentateuch. In this work Yom Tov did 
not hesitate to declare that Nahmanides “went much too far 
in saying of a great man brimful of the wisdom of the Torah 
and fully versed in all knowledge that his are empty words.” 
He added that most of Nahmanides’ criticisms originated from 
his deficient knowledge of philosophical works, and that, not 
having adequately studied the Guide, he was unable to grasp 
its inner meaning and purpose (Sefer ha-Zikkaron). In this 
defense, Yom Tov did not attempt to blur the dividing line be- 
tween “the path of truth” followed by Nahmanides and that “of 
logic” followed by Maimonides, but expressed the view that 
the latter’s course “is very correct according to his outlook,” 
while the former’s “is more correct according to his.” Gener- 
ally Yom Tov reaffirms: “there are 70 ways in which the Torah 
can be interpreted, all of them the words of the living God” 
Even where he disagrees with Maimonides and accepts the 
view of Nahmanides, he declares that “all his [Maimonides’] 
statements are for the sake of Heaven and characterized by 
great wisdom” (ibid.). 

Yom Tov’s reputation rests upon his novellae to the 
Talmud, Hiddushei ha-Ritba. He apparently began writing 
them from the direct dictation of his teacher Aaron ha-Levi 
(Hiddushim to BB 63b, ed. by MLY. Blau, vol. 1 (1952), 250). 
When, however, he realized that the work would be inordi- 
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nately long, he decided to make an abbreviated version. There 
is even a possibility that he wrote a third “version” to some 
tractates. These facts give rise to a difficult and complicated 
literary problem, his novellae to the different tractates being 
of different “types,” and therefore not always of the same qual- 
ity. It is sometimes very hard to identify them with certainty. 
His novellae are, in general, very rich in early source mate- 
rial: tosafistic, Spanish, Provencal, and geonic, and display a 
considerable originality, though he is very much under the 
influence of his two great teachers. 

His novellae have been published many times, and in dif- 
ferent editions. Their first editions are: Berakhot (1968); Shab- 
bat (1967); earlier works on this tractate which purported to 
be Hiddushei Ritba were ascribed to him erroneously; Eruvin, 
Taanit, Moed Katan, Ketubbot (Amsterdam, 1729; Pesahim 
(1864) is not his); Sukkah (in Sheva Shitot le-ha-Rashba, Con- 
stantinople, 1720; wrongly ascribed to Solomon b. Adret); Rosh 
Ha-Shanah (1858); Yoma (Constantinople, 1754); Megillah (in 
David Hayyim Samuel Hassan, Kodshei David, Leghorn, 1792); 
Yevamot (Leghorn, 1787); Gittin (Salonika, 1758); Kiddushin, 
in the very rare edition of the tractate of Sabionetta, 1553, and 
afterward Berlin, 1715; Bava Batra (1952-54); Bava Mezia (1962; 
the earlier editions are not his); Makkot (in Hamishah Shitot, 
Sulzbach, 1769); Hullin (Prague, 1735); Niddah (1868 - chap- 
ter Tevul Yom; in Ha-Segullah, 4, Jerusalem, 1937). His other 
works include: a commentary on Hilkhot Nedarim by Nah- 
manides (in Ishei ha-Shem, Leghorn, 1795); Hilkhot Berakhot 
(at the end of Hayyim Isaac Musafia’s responsa Hayyim va- 
Hesed, 1844); Responsa (ed. by Y. Kafah, 1959); Sefer ha-Zik- 
karon (by S.H. Halberstamm, in Hiddushei ha-Ritba al Niddah, 
1868; critical edition by K. Kahana, 1956); a commentary on 
the Passover Haggadah in Peh Yesharim (1838); Perush al Hil- 
khot ha-Rif, in manuscript: Sefer ha-Derashot, his homilies, 
now lost. 

[Ephraim Kupfer] 
A complete edition of Ishbili’s responsa, edited by Y. Kafah, 
was first published in 1959. The Institute for Research in Jew- 
ish Law of the Hebrew University has now published the first 
volume of a comprehensive historical index to those responsa 
(together with that of the responsa Zikhron Yehudah of *Judah 
ben Asher, the son of *Asher b. Jehiel) under the editorship 
of M. Elon. The volume is the second in the series of the in- 
dexes to the responsa literature. The first volume, that of the 
responsa of Asher b. Jehiel, consisted for the most part of in- 
dexes to the legal matters in these responsa and their sources 
in biblical, talmudic, and post-talmudic literature. The pres- 
ent volume consists of an exhaustive historical introduction, 
and the subject matter is arranged under different headings, 
such as the political, juridical, and social status of the Jews as 
revealed in the responsa, communal organization, family and 
social life, economic life, realia, etc. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Graetz, Gesch, 7 (c. 1900), 305; Weiss, Dor, 5 
(19044), 57-60; Baer, Spain, 1 (1961), 224, 428; 2 (1966), 452; idem, in: 
Zion, 3 (1938), 45; M.Y. Blau (ed.), Hiddushei ha-Ritba al Massekhet 
Bava Batra, 1 (1952), introd.; Yom Tov b. Abraham Ishbili, Sefer ha- 
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Zikkaron, ed. by K. Kahana (1956), introd.; J.M. Toledano, Ozar 
Genazim (1960), 208-10; Yom Tov b. Abraham Ishbili, Sheelot u-Te- 
shuvot, ed. by Y. Kafah (1959), introd.; Eidelberg, in: Sinai, 40 (1957) 


41-46. 


YOM TOV OF JOIGNY (d. 1:90), talmudist, exegete, and 
synagogal poet. He was a disciple of Rabbenu *Tam of Troyes, 
the grandson of Rashi. Toward 1180 he settled in *York, proba- 
bly under the aegis of *Josce, the leader of the community. His 
halakhic decisions are reported in the Mordekhai of *Morde- 
cai b. Hillel (Ket., no. 198) and elsewhere; he was also known 
as a commentator on the Bible, and he engaged in anti-Chris- 
tian polemics. Several of his religious poems are preserved, 
including a ballad-like strophic elegy on the Blois martyrs of 
1171, Yah Tishpokh Hamatkha, written in Andalusian style; 
each of the four strophes has an allusion to some aspect of 
the death of the martyrs, asking God to intervene in favor of 
His people and avenge these deaths. He mentions in particu- 
lar the names of two of the martyrs, Yehiel and Yekutiel, who 
had been, like himself, students of Rabbenu Tam. He is also 
the author of the hymn *Omnam Ken, for the eve of the Day 
of Atonement, one manuscript version of which embodies the 
name Yom Tov in the last verse. He is said to have inspired 
the heroic mass-suicide of the Jews of York when they were 
beleaguered in the castle on the Sabbath before Passover in 
1190. He and Josce were the last to die. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Roth, Intellectual Activities of Medieval 
English Jewry (1948), 21-22; idem, in: JHSET, 16 (1945-51), 214-5; 
Kahn, in: REJ, 1 (1880), 233; 3 (1881), 4-5; Gross, ibid., 7 (1883), 43; 
Jacobs, ibid., 18 (1889), 261; Gross, Gal Jud, 123, 252, 353; Davidson, 
Ozar, index; Urbach, Tosafot, index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Ein- 
binder, Beautiful Death: Jewish Poetry and Martyrdom in Medieval 
France (2002), 29f., 51f., 57ff., 624f. 


[Cecil Roth / Angel Sdenz-Badillos (2"4 ed.)] 


YONATH, ADA (1939- ), Israeli chemist. Born in Jeru- 
salem, Yonath received her B.Sc. in chemistry in 1962 and 
M.Sc. in biochemistry in 1964 from the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem. After completing her Ph.D. studies at the Weiz- 
mann Institute of Science, Rehovot, Israel, in 1968 she 
conducted postdoctoral studies at the Pittsburgh Carnegie- 
Mellon University and at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

In 1970, Yonath joined the Chemistry Department of 
the Weizmann Institute and established what was for almost 
a decade the only protein-crystallography laboratory in Israel. 
In 1984 she was promoted to associate professor and in 1988 
she became a full professor. She was the head of the Struc- 
tural Chemistry Department (1989-90) and the Structural 
Biology Department (1992-94). From 1988 she was director 
of the Helen & Milton A. Kimmelman Center for Biomolec- 
ular Structure and Assembly and of the Joseph & Ceil Ma- 
zer Center for Structural Biology at the Weizmann Institute, 
where she became the Martin S. Kimmel Professor of Struc- 
tural Biology. Between 1986 and 2004, in addition to being a 
faculty member of the Weizmann Institute, she headed the 
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Max Planck Research Units for Ribosomal Structure in Ham- 
burg, Germany. 

Prof. Yonath spent most of her scientific career work- 
ing to unravel the structure of the ribosome, the cell’s “pro- 
tein factory” which synthesizes proteins according to genetic 
code instructions. Her 20-year research efforts included pio- 
neering technical advances such as cryo-bio-crystallography, 
which revolutionized structural biology worldwide. Her stud- 
ies culminated in 2000 when she determined the structures 
of the two ribosomal subunits, an accomplishment ranked by 
the prestigious Science magazine as among the most impor- 
tant scientific developments of the year. She then revealed the 
modes of action of over a dozen antibiotic families, thus pav- 
ing the way for structure base drug design. 

Yonath was a member of the Israeli Academy of Science 
and Humanities, the U.S. National Academy of Sciences, the 
European Academy for Science and Art, the EMBO, and of the 
International Academy of Astronautics. She was the winner 
of the 2002 Israel Prize in chemistry. She was also the recipi- 
ent of the First European Crystallography Prize, the Kolthof 
Award for Outstanding Research in Chemistry, the Kilby In- 
ternational Award, and the Harvey Prize. 


[Bracha Rager (274 ed.)] 


YONATHAN, NATHAN (1923-2004), Hebrew poet. Yona- 
than was born in Kiev, in the Ukraine, came to Israel as a child, 
and grew up in kibbutz Givat ha-Sheloshah and later in Petah 
Tikvah. For nearly 40 years he lived in kibbutz Sarid and later 
in Tel Aviv. He studied Hebrew and general literature, taught 
in high schools and at university, and was for many years chief 
editor of Sifriat Poalim Publishing House and a member of 
the board of directors of the Israel Broadcasting Authority. 
Yonathan began publishing poetry in 1940 and his first col- 
lection Shevilei Afar (“Paths of Dust”) appeared in 1951. This 
was followed by some 20 collections, including El ha-Nirim 
ha-Aforim (“Unto the Furrows Grey,’ 1954), Shirim be-Arov 
ha-Yam (“Poems at Sea Dusk,” 1972), Hofim (“Shores,” 1983), 
and Shirim be-Ahavah (“Poems with Love,’ 1990). Yonathan 
was one of the most popular Hebrew poets, not least because 
so many of his poems were set to music (For instance, Hofim, 
Yesh Perahim, Neesaf Tishrei, Shenei Alonim). His lyrical verse, 
describing the nature and landscape of Erez Israel, the sea, the 
rivers, the fauna and flora, is associated with the best of “Is- 
raeliness.” The private self is nonetheless present in many of 
Yonathan’s poems. Particularly moving are the poems of loss 
and bereavement he wrote after the death of his son Lior on 
the first day of the Yom Kippur War (“Poems to Lior,” 1974). 
Yonathan also wrote prose and four books for children, includ- 
ing Bein Aviv le-Anan (“Between Spring and Cloud,’ 1959) and 
Lilakh mi-Kevuzat Ilanot (“Lilach of the Ilanot Group,’ 1963). 
He received many prizes, including the Bialik Prize and the 
Brenner Prize. An English collection titled Stones in the Dark- 
ness appeared in 1975. Individual poems have been translated 
into diverse languages and information concerning translation 
is available at the 1THL website, www.ithl.org.il. 
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YORK 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Feinberg, in: Al ha-Mishmar (November 
1, 1974); Sh. Levo, “Bein Melah le-Or? in: Davar (December 18, 1980); 
E. Sharoni, “Meditative Minstrel of Water Music: Of ‘Poems This Far’ 
by N. Yonathan,’ in: Modern Hebrew Literature, 5:4 (1980), 33-36; A. 
Hermoni, “Havanat ha-Shir be-Millim u-vi-Temunot; in: Alei Siah, 
21-22 (1984), 72-78; Z. Luz, Shirat N. Yonathan, Monografiyah (1986); 
H. Barzel, “N. Yonathan: Tugah ve-Ahavah, in: Moznayim, 64:9-10 
(1990), 24-32; Sh. Yaniv, Ha-Baladot shel N. Yonathan, in: Tura 2 
(1992), 152-159; Sh. Bakshi, in: Bi-Sedeh Hemed 47 (2004), 95-98. 


[Anat Feinberg (2"¢ ed.)] 


YORK, English cathedral city and the principal city in the 
north of England during the Middle Ages. Jewish capitalists 
settled there in the middle of the 12'' century and attained 
considerable prosperity. The leaders of the community were 
Benedict, *Josce, noted for his patronage of scholars, and the 
tosafist *Yom Tov of Joigny. Benedict and Josce represented 
the York Jews in the deputation which waited on Richard 1 at 
his coronation in September 1189. In the ensuing riots Bene- 
dict was seriously wounded and died of his injuries on his 
homeward journey. In the following March anti-Jewish riot- 
ing broke out in York and the Jews, headed by Josce, were al- 
lowed by the sheriff to take refuge in the royal castle known 
as Clifford’s Tower. Suspecting the latter’s intentions, they 
later excluded him, were besieged by the mob, and com- 
mitted mass-suicide rather than submit (Shabbat ha-Gadol, 
March 16/17, 1190). The victims included Josce, R. Yom Tov, 
and the tosafist Elijah of York. A poignant elegy on the mas- 
sacre was composed by *Joseph b. Asher of Chartres. A com- 
munity was reestablished early in the 13 century though it 
never regained its former importance. The most important 
Anglo-Jewish magnate of the reign of Henry 111, *Aaron of 
York, archpresbyter of the Jews of England (1236-43), was the 
son of the Josce mentioned above. The community’s cemetery, 
originally shared with those of *Lincoln and *Northampton, 
was at a place still known as Jewbury. 

York was one of the cities in England which had an *archa 
and it remained a Jewish center until the expulsion of 1290, 
when the financial magnate Bonamie of York was given a safe- 
conduct and was permitted to settle in Paris. A few Eastern 
European Jews settled in York at the end of the 19" century, and 
a small congregation has existed since 1892. In 1968 it numbered 
45 out of a total population of 106,010, while the 2001 British 
census found 191 declared Jews by religion. There is an Ortho- 
dox congregation. A plan in 2002 by the local council to build a 
shopping mall adjacent to Clifford's Tower was opposed by the 
*Board of Deputies of British Jews and the local community. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Davies, in: Yorkshire Archaeological and Top- 
ographical Journal, 3 (1875), 147-97; J. Jacobs, Jews of Angevin England 
(1893); A.M. Habermann, Gezerot Ashkenaz ve-Zarefat (1945), 127, 
152-54; Roth, in: JHSET, 16 (1952), 213-20; Birnbaum, ibid. 19 (1960), 
199-205; M. Adler, ibid., 13 (1936), 113-55 (= Jews of Medieval Eng- 
land (1937), 127-73); E. Brunskill, ibid., 20 (1959-61), 239-46. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.B. Dobson, Clifford’s Tower and the Jews of Me- 
dieval York (1995); idem, The Jews of Medieval York and the Massacre 


of March 1190 (1974). [Cecil Roth] 
ecil Rot! 
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YORK-STEINER, HEINRICH ELCHANAN 


YORK-STEINER, HEINRICH ELCHANAN (1859-1934), 
Zionist publicist and author. Born in Senica (Hungary; now 
Slovakia), York-Steiner entered business in Vienna in his early 
youth. Self-educated in literature and art, he went to the U.S., 
returned to Vienna in 1884, and became director of a publish- 
ing house and an editor. After the appearance of Der Juden- 
staat, he joined Theodor *Herzl and became an ardent Zionist. 
He participated in the March 1897 conference that decided to 
convoke the First Zionist Congress and was responsible for the 
technical preparation of the central Zionist organ, Die *Welt. 
At the First Zionist Congress (1897) he submitted, on behalf 
of the organization commission, the proposals for adapting 
the constitution of the World Zionist Movement to the legis- 
lative requirements of various countries. These proposals be- 
came the basis of the Statute of the Zionist Organization. At 
the Sixth Zionist Congress in Basle (August 1903) he was an 
outspoken opponent of the *Uganda Scheme. While in Rome, 
York-Steiner heard about the disappointing results of Herzl’s 
visit there. He called on the papal secretary of state in Febru- 
ary 1904 and was finally authorized to state that the Apostolic 
See would not object to Jewish settlement in Palestine on hu- 
manitarian grounds. He published a report on the interview 
in Die Welt (no. 14, 1904). 

After Herzl’s death York-Steiner fought for strict adher- 
ence to Herzl’s political Zionism and strongly opposed the 
gradual expansion of Zionist activities to other spheres in 
the Diaspora according to the *Helsingfors Program (1906), 
as well as premature, unorganized settlement in Erez Israel. 
When the practical Zionists attained the leadership of the 
movement, he left it (1911). During World War 1 he visited 
the U.S. on behalf of the Austrian Freemasons to seek the 
immediate cessation of hostilities. In the late 1920s he joined 
the *Revisionist movement, but was no longer active. He set- 
tled in Palestine in 1933, having visited the country repeat- 
edly since 1898. 

Among his publications are Kuenstlerfahrten vom Atlan- 
tischen bis zum Stillen Ozean (New York, 1883); Anti; Croccolos 
Synagoge; Der barmherzige Bruder (three stories, 1895); Mut- 
ter Eva (1897); Der Talmudbauer (1904); Der hohe Kurs (1908); 
Bedeutet der Krieg einen Ausnahmszustand? (1915); Vom ster- 
benden Geld (1921); Die Kunst als Jude zu leben (1928), con- 
taining many biographical notes and reminiscences; and “Aus 
Herzl’s letzter Zeit” (in Tulo Nussenblatt, Zeitgenossen ueber 
Herzl, 1929, 213-17). He also published many articles in vari- 
ous Jewish and Zionist magazines. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Jaffe, Sefer ha-Congress (19507), index; 
Tidhar, 3 (1949), 1413-14. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Menorah, 7 (1929), 
542; Davar (Feb. 18, 1934); P. Arnold (Kellner), Zikhronot be-Ahavah 
(1968), 81-83; Th. Herzl, Briefe und Tagebuecher (1982-1997), indices; 
A. Schnitzler, Briefe 1913-1931 (1984), 192-93. 

[Oskar K. Rabinowicz / Archiv Bibliographia Judaica (24 ed.)] 


YOSE (first half of the fourth century), Erez Israel amora. Al- 


though always mentioned in the Jerusalem Talmud without 
patronymic, he is to be identified with R. Yose b. Zevida (Men. 
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7ob: cf. Tj, Hal. 1:1, 57c). He transmitted the teachings of Ilai, 
Zeira, and Jeremiah. Yose became a close associate of R. *Jo- 
nah, and their joint teachings and discussions fill the pages of 
the Jerusalem Talmud just as those of Abbaye and Rava char- 
acterize the Babylonian Talmud. Yose and Jonah together at- 
tended weddings (TJ, Ber. 6:5, 10c), visited the sick (TJ, Shab. 
6:9, 8c), and comforted mourners (TJ, Sanh. 6:12, 23d). They 
also were lifelong business partners in the production of wine 
(TJ, Maas. Sh. 4:9, 55b). When informed of the death of Yose’s 
son, Jonah fasted the rest of the day (TJ, Ned. 8:1, 40d). Yose 
and Jonah permitted the baking of bread on the Sabbath when 
compelled to do so at the time of Ursicinus’ campaign in Israel 
in 351 (TJ, Shev. 4:2, 35a). Later they were respectfully greeted 
by Ursicinus when they went to meet him in Antioch (J, Ber. 
5:1, 9a). After R. *Ammi moved his academy to Caesarea, Yose 
and Jonah succeeded to the rectorate of the academy at Ti- 
berias. They had many disciples, some of whom became the 
leaders of the next generation. Among Yose’s prominent stu- 
dents were his own son, Eleazar, and Mani, the son of Jonah. 
Following Jonah’s death (Ty, Ma’as. Sh. 4: 9, 55b) Yose was ac- 
knowledged as the leader of Palestinian Jewry, and he received 
inquiries from as far away as Alexandria, Egypt (TJ, Kid. 3:14, 
64d). He sent a detailed calendar to Diaspora Jewry, caution- 
ing them to continue to observe the second day of the festivals 
(TJ, Er. 3:9, 21c: cf. Bezah 4b). He was so esteemed by his gen- 
eration that upon his death his students who were kohanim 
defiled themselves by carrying his bier (TJ, Ber. 3:1, 6a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 713-7; H. Albeck, Mavo la- 
Talmudim (1969), 334f. 


YOSE BAR HANINA (second half of the third century), 
Palestinian amora. Yose was an important member of the 
academy of Tiberias and was called a “great man” by R. Assi 
(BK 42b). He was a pupil-colleague of Johanan with whom 
he sometimes disagreed both in halakhah and aggadah. His 
intimacy with Johanan is emphasized in the story told by 
Zeira that Yose b. Hanina appeared to him in a dream and 
told him that he was seated next to Johanan in the Garden of 
Eden (BM 85b). This intimacy is the cause of some confusion 
in the sources and in some sayings it is not clear which of 
them was the author. However, the view that Yose b. Hanina 
was ordained by Johanan on the recommendation of Simeon 
b. Eliakim is based on an error in the text of the Babylonian 
Talmud (Sanh. 30b). The correct text in the Jerusalem Talmud 
makes it clear that Yose b. Hanina recommended Simeon b. 
Eliakim for this purpose to Johanan. Yose b. Hanina was a 
dayyan and Rava said of him that “he penetrated to the inner 
spirit of the law” (BK 39a). As a dayyan he was renowned for 
his leanings toward compromise rather than the application 
of the strict letter of the law and his plea to the contending 
parties was that they should not stand upon their legal rights 
but go “beyond the line of justice” (TJ, BM 6:8, 11a). The Baby- 
lonian Talmud has a rule that wherever it says “they ridiculed 
it in the west” (Erez Israel) the reference is to Yose b. Hanina 
(Sanh. 17b). He was also a great aggadist and apparently an 
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outstanding preacher; he said “whosoever discourses on the 
Torah in public and his words are not as sweet as honey to 
his audience... it were better that he had not spoken” (Song 
R. 4, no. 1). There is probably a personal element in his state- 
ments, “Love unaccompanied by reproof is not love” and “re- 
proof leads to love” (Gen. R. 54:3). 

Very little is known of the events of his life. He was ap- 
parently wealthy (BB 9ob), and his children died during his 
lifetime (Ta’an. 13b). The suggestion that he was the brother 
of Hama b. Hanina is a mere conjecture. Among his impor- 
tant pupils was Abbahu; however, his sayings are transmitted 
by many others. He taught beraitot, and as a result, although 
he was not a tanna, his name was attached to halakhic Mi- 
drashim, though a tanna called Yose b. Hanina is also men- 
tioned (Epstein, Tanna’im, 630). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Pal Amor, 1, 2, 3; J.S. Zuri, Yose bar 
Hanina me-Keisarin (1926); Z.W. Rabinowitz, Shaarei Torat Bavel 
(1961), 443-4; Hyman, Toledot, s.v.; H. Albeck, Mavo la-Talmudim 
(1969), 185-6; Epstein, Mishnah, 307-10. 


YOSE (Issi) BEN AKAVYAH (second century C.£.), tanna. 
According to a tradition in the Babylonian Talmud (Pes. 113b), 
he is identical with Joseph of Huzal (in Babylonia), Joseph the 
Babylonian, Issi b. Gur Aryeh, *Issi b. Judah, Issi b. Gamaliel, 
and Issi b. Mahalalel. The Jerusalem Talmud (Bx 3:7, 3d) also 
identifies him with Yose Kittunta, of whom the Mishnah states 
that with his death the pious men (hasidim) came to an end 
(Sot. 9:15). Bacher disputes these identifications, and regards 
Issi b. Judah in particular as distinct from Yose b. Akavyah 
but identical with R. Yose b. Judah “of the Babylonian village” 
who deprecated study from young teachers, preferring instead 
“old, experienced masters” (Avot 4:20). 

Yose’s preference for older teachers is paralleled by the 
respect in which he held old people in general. In contrast to 
those rabbis who interpreted Leviticus 19:32, “You shall rise up 
before the hoary head” as referring to scholars, Yose explained 
it according to its literal sense (Kid. 32b). He also maintained 
that honoring one’s father takes precedence over the per- 
formance of a precept which could be carried out by others 
(Kid. 32a). He stated that anyone superior in even a single ac- 
complishment should be honored (Pes. 13b) and regarded the 
premature death of scholars as a divine punishment for lack 
of self-respect (ARN 29, p. 88). In line with R. Eliezer’s oppo- 
sition to the education of women (Sot. 3:4), Yose excluded 
daughters from the commandment that a man should teach 
the Torah to his children (Sif. Deut. 46). In accordance with 
the ancient practice, he interpreted Deuteronomy 23:26 as ap- 
plying to anyone, while other rabbis, aware of economic re- 
alities, restricted the right of picking ears of grain to laborers 
employed by the owner of the field (BM 29a). Likewise he in- 
sisted on the literal meaning of Exodus 21:14 to include non- 
Israelites under the provisions of the law of murder (Mekh. 
Nezikin 4). Yose summed up in brief, pointed phrases, the 
accomplishments of the leading contemporary scholars (Git. 
67a). He took extreme care to check his traditions, and was 
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YOSE BEN DORMASKOS 


highly praised by R. Eleazar b. Shammua (Men. 18a). To aid 
his memory, Yose wrote important traditions in private “secret 
scrolls” (Shab. 6b) which were not meant for dissemination. 
He failed to attend *Yose b. Halafta’s college for three days be- 
cause Yose had failed to explain the reasons for his statements 
(Ned. 81a). Yose was also an expert in biblical exegesis, and his 
statement that “there are five verses in the Torah, the syntac- 
tical construction of which is undecided” (it being uncertain 
whether a word be read with the first or second section of the 
verse; Mekh. Amalek 1, Yoma 52a-b, et al.) was incorporated 
in the masorah. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Tann: Hyman, Toledot, 151ff. 
[Moses Aberbach] 


YOSE BEN AVIN (fourth century), Palestinian amora. Yose 
b. Avin is frequently mentioned in the Jerusalem Talmud 
and is one of the last scholars referred to there by name. He 
was a pupil of Yose of Yokrat and later of Assi (according to 
the reading of Dik. Sof., Taan. 23b). Although he frequently 
transmitted the words of his predecessors, no one, apart from 
the anonymous “rabbis of Caesarea” (TJ, Shab. 8:1, 11a; et al.), 
transmitted sayings in his name. According to one tradition 
(Yev. 45b) he was also in Babylonia, and statements of his are 
cited in the Babylonian Talmud, though his name is often 
interchanged with that of his contemporary, Yose b. Zevida. 
Similarly, in the Palestinian Talmud he is cited as transmit- 
ting Babylonian teachings (TJ, 1:2, 6ob) and customs (TJ, Pes. 
10:2, 37c). There is great confusion in the sources about his 
exact dates, and some scholars are of the opinion that there 
was more than one amora *Avin (or Ravin). His son Samuel 
is also mentioned (TJ, Dem. 4:3, 24a) as well as his son-in-law, 
Hillel (TJ, Ber. 2:5.5a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frankel, Mevo, 102a; Hyman, Toledot, s.v.; 
Z.W. Rabinowitz, Shaarei Torat Bavel (1961), 444-47: H. Albeck, Mavo 
la-Talmudim (1969), 336-37. 


YOSE BEN DORMASKOS (second-third century c.£.), 
tanna. “Dormaskos’ refers to his birthplace, Damascus, as he 
himself stated (Sif. Deut. 1). The Aramaic form Darmesek oc- 
curs also in the Bible (1 Chron. 18: 5—6; in Kid. 39a the read- 
ing is “ben Durmaskah”). Yose is mentioned once only in the 
Mishnah (Yad, 4: 3; cf. Tosef., Yad. 2:16), not as the author ofa 
halakhic statement, but as transmitting information from the 
academy of Jabneh to Eliezer b. *Hyrcanus in Lydda. Yose b. 
Dormaskos tended to follow the plain meaning of the Bible 
and explicitly dissociated himself from farfetched interpreta- 
tions. He used to say with regard to these interpretations “Why 
do you distort the verses?” (Sif. Deut. 1). Most of his sayings 
are in aggadah (Mekh. Shirah 2, et al.). One baraita (Hul. 67b) 
which states in his name that the leviathan is a clean fish is also 
based upon a biblical verse. Another halakhah, that “the law 
of *orlah does not apply outside Erez Israel’, he transmitted 
in the name of Yose *ha-Gelili (Tosef., Or. end). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, s.v. 
[Jacob Eliahu Ephrathi] 
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YOSE BEN HALAFTA (mid-second century c.£.), tanna; 
the R. Yose mentioned in the Talmud without patronymic. 
Yose was one of the leaders of the generation after the perse- 
cutions which followed the Bar Kokhba War. He was born in 
*Sepphoris, where his father was one of those who instituted 
takkanot there after the destruction of the Temple (Tosef., 
Taan. 1:14). Yose studied under his father and transmitted 
some of his teachings (Kelim 26:6; et al.). He also studied un- 
der *Johanan b. Nuri in Galilee (Tosef., Kelim, Bk 6:4; et al.), 
and under *Tarfon in Judea (ibid., Shev. 4:4). His main teacher, 
however, was *Akiva in whose name he frequently transmits 
halakhot, and it was said generally: “R. Akiva his teacher” (Pes. 
18a). The Babylonian Talmud numbers him among his last pu- 
pils who “reestablished the Torah” (Yev. 62b) and according to 
one tradition he was ordained by *Judah b. Bava (Sanh. 14a). 
Other traditions report that he participated in all the conven- 
tions of scholars “at the close of the period of persecution,’ in 
the valley of Bet Rimmon, in Usha, and in Jabneh (tT), Hag. 
3:1; Ber. 63b). During the persecutions he endangered his life 
to fulfill the precept of circumcision and fled to Asia or to La- 
odicea (BM 84a: TJ, Av. Zar. 3:1). He followed in the footsteps 
of his father in Sepphoris in introducing takkanot (Sanh. 19a), 
in giving practical instruction (see Er. 86b), and in preaching 
in public (Sanh. 109a). 

Yose’s bet din in Sepphoris was reckoned among the most 
outstanding in Erez Israel (Sanh. 32b). Yose and Judah are fre- 
quently found together with the nasi, Simeon b. Gamaliel both 
at Usha and during his various travels (Tosef., Ber. 5:2; ibid., 
Suk. 2: 2; et al.), and Simeon b. Gamaliel quotes him (Meg. 6b). 
His influence was still felt in the council chamber during the 
time of Judah ha- Nasi, the son of Simeon, who withdrew his 
own view in favor of that of Yose (Shab. 51a), and spoke of him 
with exceptional respect (Git. 67a). The Talmud states that the 
halakhah was established in accordance with the view of Yose 
wherever his associates disagreed with him (Er. 46b). Yose is 
mentioned several times in all the tractates of the Talmud with 
the exception of Bikkurim, Hagigah, Horayot, and Me’ilah, and 
in the beraitot his halakhot are frequently given. 

His sayings in the aggadah are not numerous. Some 16 
conversations with gentiles have been ascribed to him, espe- 
cially those with “a certain matron.” Many aggadic sayings 
quoted in his name deal with theological and cosmological 
problems, and noteworthy in this connection is his explana- 
tion of the name Makom (“place”) for God: “The Holy One is 
the place of the world, but the world is not His place” (Gen. 
R. 68:9). Among others are his sayings: “The Divine Presence 
never descended to earth, nor did Moses and Elijah ever as- 
cend on high” (Suk. 5a); “On what does the world rest? On 
the pillars... the pillars upon the waters... the waters upon 
the mountains... the mountains on the wind... the wind 
upon the tempest... the tempest is suspended on the arm of 
the Holy One” (Hag. 12b). In opposition to the view of others, 
Yose held that “man is judged each day” (Tosef., RH 1:13). Yose 
transmitted many reminiscences and historical traditions of 
the generations close to him and of the time of the Temple. 
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In his aggadah too an important place is given to determin- 
ing the chronology of the events in Scripture and to the in- 
terpretation of the historical material of the scriptural books. 
The baraita, *Seder Olam, dealing with chronology, appar- 
ently had its origin in his school, as testified by Johanan (Yev. 
82b). Many traditions record his unpretentious ways and his 
relations with his fellow men, as well as his piety (Shab. 118b; 
TJ, Ber. 3:4). Yose is the earliest scholar of whom it is related 
that he was worthy of having the prophet Elijah reveal him- 
self to him regularly in order to teach him (Ber. 31; et al.). Of 
his private life, it is reported that he obtained his livelihood by 
tanning (Shab. 49a-b). He left five sons, all scholars, the best 
known of them being *Ishmael and *Eleazar. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frankel, Mishnah (1923), 174ff.; M. Yoel, in: 
MGW], 6 (1857), 83ff.; B. Ratner, Mavo le-Seder Olam Rabha (1896); 
Bacher, Tann, 2; Epstein, Tanna’im, 126 ff. 
[Shmuel Safrai] 


YOSE BEN JOEZER OF ZEREDAH (first half of the second 
century B.C.E.), together with his colleague, *Yose b. Johanan 
of Jerusalem, the first of the *zugot. Both were disciples of *An- 
tigonus of Sokho. Zeredah, his place of origin, is in the south 
of Samaria. He was the nasi of the Sanhedrin and his colleague 
was the av bet din. They are recorded as having “decreed un- 
cleanness upon gentile countries and upon glassware” (Shab. 
14b-15b, TJ, Shab. 1:7, 3c; Pes. 1:6, 27d; Ket. 8:11, 32c). Appar- 
ently the main reason for the first decree was to prevent or 
discourage emigration from Erez Israel. The suggestion that 
the second decree was for economic reasons is very doubt- 
ful. It is probable that it was merely one of the stringencies 
introduced into the laws of ritual uncleanness and cleanness 
during the time of the Second Temple. They were the first to 
differ in the well-known dispute about *semikhah (the laying 
on of hands upon sacrifices during the festival), Yose b. Joezer 
holding that it should not be performed and Yose b. Johanan 
permitting it (Hag. 2:2). Because of their profound erudition 
and piety both Yoses were called “the grape clusters,” and it 
was said that when they died “the grape clusters ceased” (Sot. 
9:9; cf. Tosef., BK 8:13; Tem. 15b). 

It is related of Yose b. Joezer “that he was the most pious 
in the priesthood, yet his apron was [considered] midras (un- 
cleanness) for [those eating] hallowed things” (Hag. 2:7). The 
Mishnah (Eduy. 8:4) relates of him: “Yose b. Joezer of Zeredah 
testified concerning the ayil kamzah locust that it is clean ... 
and that one who has definitely touched a corpse is unclean. 
And they called him Yose the permitter.” It is noteworthy 
that this testimony - the first mentioned in the sources (see 
Eduyyot) - is in Aramaic, typical of authentic Second Temple 
traditions. His statement in Avot (1:4), however, is in Hebrew: 
“Let thy house be a meeting place for scholars; sit amid the 
dust of their feet; and drink in their words with thirst.” The 
Midrash (Gen. R. 65:22) relates that Yose was sentenced to 
death by crucifixion. On the way to his execution his nephew, 
Yakum of Zerorot, who is usually identified with the wicked 
priest *Alcimus, encountered him and taunted him. Alcimus 
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the Jew Noah Chinillo, loaned Isabella money to finance Co- 
lumbus’ expedition to America. Though some men like Isaac 
Abrabanel, who went to Naples, remained faithful to Juda- 
ism, a number of Jews of Spanish origin stayed in Portugal 
and, after accepting baptism, rose to financial influence there, 
especially in combination with the East Indian spice trade. 
Prominent among them were Francisco and Diogo *Mendes. 
The latter, who took up residence in Antwerp, became one of 
the most important merchant bankers there, lending money 
to the king of Portugal, the emperor, and Henry viti of Eng- 
land. The firm “Herdeiros de Francisco e Diogo Mendes” 
was administered for some time after Diogo’ death (1543) by 
Francisco’s widow, Dofia Beatrice de Luna (Gracia *Nasi) and 
her nephew Joao Miques (Joseph *Nasi). They subsequently 
immigrated to Turkey, where the latter combined commer- 
cial and banking activity with political influence. Another to 
rise to high position was Alvaro Mendes from Tavira, Portu- 
gal, who in Constantinople took the name Solomon *Abenaes. 
Jewish money-changers and tax farmers were to be found in 
many places of the Ottoman Empire. After the union between 
Spain and Portugal (1580), a number of influential Conversos 
took the opportunity to invest their capital in financing the 
various ventures of the crown, provisioning the army in Flan- 
ders and in the East Indies, and supplying contracts for Africa. 
Their activities expanded especially after the financial crisis of 
1626 and continued until the Portuguese revolt of 1640 which 
restored independent sovereignty to the country. After this 
all members of the gente de nagdao (as Conversos were called) 
living in Spain became suspect. The last important financial 
venture by *New Christians in Portugal was the financing of 
the Brazil Company established in 1649. However, Jewish in- 
volvement in banking proper really begins with the activities 
of those Conversos who, fleeing the Inquisition in Portugal 
and Spain, settled in *Antwerp, *Hamburg, and *Amsterdam, 
some remaining nominally Christian and some openly re- 
turning to Judaism. In Antwerp the Ximenes and Rodrigues 
d Evora families were outstanding among an important group 
of merchant bankers who had commercial relations extend- 
ing as far as the East Indies and Brazil. While they remained 
Catholics (like the Mendes de Brito group in Portugal), those 
who emigrated to Hamburg and Amsterdam formed Sephardi 
communities. In Hamburg they participated in the founding 
of the bank in 1619; 30 (by 1623, 46) local Jews were among its 
first shareholders, and some of them were financial agents for 
various North European courts, especially those of Denmark 
and Schleswig-Holstein. Most famous in Antwerp were Diego 
Teixeira de Sampaio (Abraham *Senior), consul and paymas- 
ter general for the Spanish government, and his son Manuel 
(Isaac Hayyim Senior), who succeeded him as financial agent 
of Christina of Sweden. Manuel Teixeira was an outstanding 
member of the Hamburg exchange and participated actively 
in the transfer of Western European subsidies to the German 
or Scandinavian courts. 

At Amsterdam at first only a few Jews were shareholders 
in the bank founded in 1609 and of the East India Company. 
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One hundred and six Portuguese had accounts in 1620. Gener- 
ally their resources were not sufficiently great to add any spe- 
cial weight to the formative stage of Amsterdam capitalism. 
Through Holland’s developing overseas trade, especially with 
Brazil (until 1654) and then with the West Indies, as well as 
through the growth of the Amsterdam capital market and the 
transfer of subsidies and provisioning of armies through Am- 
sterdam, Jewish financiers rose to importance in the exchange 
market, and were especially active in trading company shares. 
Outstanding were the *Pinto family and Antonio (Isaac) Lopez 
*Suasso (Baron d’Avernas le Gras); nevertheless the wealth of 
the Sephardi families remained far below that of their Chris- 
tian counterparts. In the second half of the 18 century the 
Pinto family remained prominent, and another influential fi- 
nancier of Sephardi origin was David Bueno de *Mesquita. 
Partly as a consequence of the marriage between 
Charles 11 of England and Catherine of Braganza (1662), and 
especially after William and Mary became joint sovereigns 
of England (1689), London, too, became a center of Sephardi 
banking, leading figures being Anthony (Moses) da Costa, 
Solomon de *Medina, and Isaac Pereira. In the reign of Queen 
Anne (1702-14), Manasseh *Lopes was a leading banker; dur- 
ing the 18» century Samson *Gideon, Francis and Joseph *Sal- 
vador, and the *Goldsmid brothers, leading members of the 
Ashkenazi community, were outstanding. In the middle of 
the 18" century Jacob Henriques claimed that his father had 
planned the establishment of the Bank of England (1694). 


THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE. Only a few Jewish financiers, 
such as Joseph zum goldenen Schwan at Frankfurt or Mi- 
chel *Jud, were active in the German principalities in the 16 
century. In the early 17'* century the Hapsburgs employed 
the services of Jacob *Bassevi of Treuenberg of Prague, Jo- 
seph Pincherle of Gorizia, and Moses and Jacob Marburger 
of Gradisca. The rise of the absolute monarchies in Central 
Europe brought numbers of Jews, mostly of Ashkenazi origin, 
into the position of negotiating loans for the various courts, 
giving rise to the phenomenon of *Court Jews. The most fa- 
mous and most active of them in financial affairs were, in the 
second half of the 17 and the beginning of the 18 century, 
Leffmann *Behrends in Hanover, Behrend *Lehmann in Hal- 
berstadt, Bendix Goldschmidt in Hamburg, Aaron Beer in 
Frankfurt, and Samuel *Oppenheimer and Samson *Wert- 
heimer in Vienna. Later Diego d’ *Aguilar, and the *Arnstein 
and *Eskeles families became prominent. In the early 18 cen- 
tury Joseph Suess *Oppenheimer was the outstanding figure 
in southern Germany; his financial influence was widespread, 
especially in Wuerttemberg, until his fall and execution in 
1738. Important court bankers around the end of the 18* cen- 
tury were Israel *Jacobson in Brunswick, the *Bleichroeder 
family in Berlin, Simon Baruch and Solomon Oppenheimer 
in Bonn, the *Rothschilds in Frankfurt, the Reutlinger, Selig- 
mann, and *Haber families in Karlsruhe, the Kaulla family in 
Stuttgart, and Aron Elias Seligmann, later baron of Eichthal, 
in Munich. 
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repented and committed suicide. This story, however, does not 
agree with the description of the death of Alcimus in I Mac- 
cabees 9:55-56. The Talmud (BB 133b) relates that Yose gave 
all his property to the sanctuary and bequeathed nothing to 
his son because of his unworthy conduct. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 729-31; N. Krochmal, 
Moreh Nevukhei ha-Zeman (Kitvei Rabbi N. Krochmal, ed. by S. Ra- 
widowicz (1924), 69); Frankel, Mishnah, 31-4; Weiss, Dor, 1 (1904°), 
98-102; Halevy, Dorot, 1 pt. 3 (1923), 200-2, 348-50; S. Klein, Erez 
Yehudah (1939), 45; E.E. Urbach, in: Tarbiz, 27 (1958), 170; Alon, 
Mehkarim, 2 (1958), 185f.; L. Ginzberg (Ginzburg), Al Halakhah ve- 
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[Moshe David Herr] 


YOSE BEN JOHANAN HA-TANNA OF JERUSALEM, 
colleague of Yose b. Joezer of *Zeredah, and one of the *zu- 
got. He is almost invariably mentioned together with his col- 
league. Yose b. Johanan’s maxim in Avot (1:5) is: “Let thy house 
be wide open; let the poor be members of thy household; and 
engage not in much gossip with women.” 


[Moshe David Herr] 


YOSE BEN JUDAH (second century c.£.), tanna. Yose was 
the elder colleague of Judah ha-Nasi (see Pes. 112b) with whom 
he held halakhic discussions (Shab. 18a) and whom he accom- 
panied on his tours of the country (Ned. 62a; Gen. R. 76:8). 
Yose’s statements are cited a number of times in four of the six 
orders of the Mishnah but not in Zera’im and Tohorot. Many 
of them are cited anonymously, whence his designation in the 
Babylonian Talmud, “stimata” (Er. 38 b; et al.). Yose is very fre- 
quently mentioned in all six orders of the Tosefta. Most of his 
statements belong to halakhah and only a few are in aggadah, 
the best known being that which tells about the two minis- 
tering angels who accompany a man when he returns home 
from the synagogue on the eve of the Sabbath (Shab. 119b). 
Well known too is his apothegm: “Let your ‘yes’ be righteous 
and your ‘no be righteous” (BM 49a). It is possible that Simeon 
b. Judah was his brother. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Epstein, Tannaim, 172-4; Hyman, Toledot, 


SV. 
[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


YOSE BEN KIPPAR (end of the second century c.£.), fanna. 
Yose’s name does not occur in the Mishnah, but only in the 
Tosefta and in beraitot. He transmits many sayings in the name 
of Eleazar b. *Shammua (TJ, Shev. 2:4, 33d. Bezah 4:2, 62¢; et 
al.) and some scholars are of the opinion that whenever he 
transmits in the name of R. Eleazar without a patronymic the 
reference is to Eleazar b. Shammua. Yose is the first known 
emissary sent from Erez Israel to Babylon in order to collect 
money and offerings for the benefit of the scholars of Erez 
Israel. He was accompanied by his colleague Dostai b. Yannai, 
and on account of this mission became involved in a dispute 
with the local people (Nehardea, in the TB) who demanded 
the return of their money and even took it back from him by 
force and under torture (TJ, Git. 1:6, 43d; Git. 14b). According 
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to a passage in the Talmud (Ber. 63a), Yose b. Kippar was sent 
with “the grandson of Zechariah b. Kebutal” to Babylon in or- 
der to dissuade Hananiah, the nephew of Joshua b. Hananiah, 
from intercalating the year outside Erez Israel. This incident 
occurred shortly after the Bar Kokhba revolt in 135 c.£. and 
therefore the chronology makes it difficult to ascribe the in- 
cident to him. Consequently some scholars are of the opinion 
that the reading is a mistake for Yose b. ha-Kappar (see Dik. 
Sof. 1c.). The Jerusalem Talmud also (ed. 6:13, 40a) specifies 
the names of other emissaries regarding this incident, and his 
name does not occur there. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 732-3. 
[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


YOSE BEN KISMA (first half of the second century c.£.), 
tanna. Yose lived apparently in Tiberias (Tanh. B. Gen. 166; 
Yev. 96b). An autobiographical story is told of his preferring 
to live in a place of Torah rather than have all the silver, gold, 
and precious stones in the world (Avot 6:9). The Palestinian 
Talmud transmits a tradition in which Yose ben Kisma appears 
in the company of the fourth generation tannaim Eleazar and 
Yose (TJ Shek. 2:5, 47a). No halakhic statements are transmit- 
ted in his name. In the aggadah of the Babylonian Talmud, 
Yose is described as having held that one should submit to 
Roman rule, and according to this tradition he did not give 
up this view even during the time of the Hadrianic persecu- 
tions. It is related that when he was ill, *Hanina b. Teradyon 
went to visit him. Yose said to him: “Hanina, my brother, do 
you not know that it is Heaven that has ordained this nation 
to reign? For though she has laid waste His house, burnt His 
Temple, slain His pious ones, and caused His choice ones to 
perish, still is she firmly established! Yet, I have heard that you 
sit and occupy yourself with the Torah, address public assem- 
blies, and keep a scroll of the law in your bosom.” Hanina re- 
plied: “Heaven will have mercy.” “I?” remonstrated Yose, “am 
telling you plain facts and you say, ‘Heaven will show mercy!’ 
It will surprise me if they do not burn you together with the 
scroll of the Law.” Nevertheless, Yose looked forward to the re- 
demption and believed that Israel would fall into the hands of 
the Parthians (Sanh. 98a-b). It was said that within a few days 
Yose b. Kisma died, and all the great men of Rome went to his 
funeral and made great lamentation for him (Av. Zar. 18a). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 735f.; Bacher; Tannaim; J. 
Guttmann, in: Sefer Assaf (1953), 173f. 
[Moshe David Herr] 


YOSE BEN MESHULLAM (end of the second century 
C.E.), tanna. Yose was the colleague of Abba Yose b. Dosai 
and Simeon b. *Eleazar. He transmitted halakhot in the name 
of his brother Nathan (Tosef., Dem. 3: 1). Yose, who belonged 
to the intimate circle of Judah ha-Nasi, is referred to by name 
only three times in the Mishnah (Ter. 4:7; Bek. 3:3 and 6:1). It 
can be proved, however, that several of the anonymous state- 
ments in the Mishnah are according to him. He and Simeon 
b. *Menasya headed the “holy *congregation” of Jerusalem (TJ, 
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YOSE BEN YOSE 


Mais. Sh. 2:10, 53d) who ate ordinary food in ritual purity and 

divided their day into three: one-third for study, one-third for 

prayer, and one-third for work (Eccles. R. 9:9). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Epstein, Tannaim, 182-4; S. Safrai, in: Zion, 


23 (1957), 189 ff. 
[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


YOSE BEN YOSE (fourth or fifth century c.£.?), the earli- 
est liturgical poet known by name. *Saadiah mentions him as 
foremost among the famous poets of antiquity (Arabic intro- 
duction to the Iggaron, and Hebrew translation, ed. A. Har- 
kavy, in Zikkaron la-Rishonim ve-Gam la-Aharonim, 5 (1891), 
50f.). Of the many theories about him, the only one that ap- 
pears tenable is that his native country was Palestine, as it has 
been established beyond doubt that the oldest piyyut was de- 
veloped in that country. Even in the early Middle Ages, noth- 
ing was known of the period and the circumstances of his life. 
He is sometimes called ha-yatom (“the orphan”) apparently 
because he bore the name of his father. Others called him 
“high priest” from which it would seem that he was believed 
to have lived in the times of the Temple, while others identify 
him with the amora Yose b. Yose. He probably flourished as 
early as the fifth or even the fourth century. Since these dates 
cannot be definitely determined, it is not certain whether he 
is to be regarded as the originator of the artistic piyyut or as 
reliant upon older models no longer extant. Despite his depen- 
dence on the picturesque style of the Midrash and occasional 
neologisms, Yose's language is distinguished by its purity and 
its lofty poetic diction. He is the only non-Spaniard whose 
verses Ibn *Janah quotes in his dictionary as ideal models 
(Sefer ha-Shorashim (Berlin, 1893), 305, 419). 

Large parts of his compositions have been preserved 
in the genizah, and have been published by M. Zulay and E. 
Fleischer. A. Mirsky has edited and annotated all his preserved 
liturgical poems (19777). Among the unpublished texts of the 
genizah are some which were apparently composed by Yose. 

The following poetical compositions are attributed to 
Yose: 

(1) The so-called Tekiata of the German ritual, consist- 
ing of three sections appended to the prayers *malkhuyyot, 
*zikhronot, and *shofarot. 

(2) At least three versions of the *Avodah, namely: 

(a) Azkir Gevurot, for the Shaharit of the Day of Atone- 
ment (Rosenberg), M. Sachs, Kovez Maasei Yedei Geonim 
Kadmonim (Berlin, 1856), 1-9, 85-87; H. Brody-M. Wiener, 
Mivhar ha-Shirah ha-Ivrit (1934), 26-36; A. Mirsky, Piyyutei 
Yose ben Yose, 127 ff.; with English translation: T. Carmi, The 
Penguin Book of Hebrew Verse (1981), 209 ff.; M.D. Swartz and 
J. Yahalom (eds.), Avodah: An Anthology of Ancient Poetry for 
Yom Kippur, 295 ff. 

(b) Attah Konanta ‘Olam be-rov Hesed used in the old 
French ritual in the Middle Ages, later preserved in the rit- 
ual of *Apam, the text of which was published in Rosenberg’s 
Kovez 11, 111-5 as well as in S.D. Luzzatto’s Italian mahzor (Leg- 
horn, 1856); A. Mirsky, Piyyutei Yose ben Yose, 178 ff.; M.D. 
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Swartz and J.Yahalom (eds.), Avodah: An Anthology of Ancient 
Poetry for Yom Kippur, 291ff. 

(c) Asapper Gedulot, for the Minhah prayer, extant only 
in a small Cairo Genizah fragment (published in I. Elbogen, 
Studien zur Geschichte des juedischen Gottesdienstes (1907), n. 
8); A. Mirsky, Piyyutei Yose ben Yose, 203 ff. 

(3) Omnam Ashamenu, a confessional prayer included in 
the German ritual, translated into German by L. Zunz (Zunz, 
Poesie, 163); A. Mirsky, Piyyutei Yose ben Yose, 118 ff. 

(4) Yozer (perhaps), of which only the first line Or Olam 
Ozar Hayyim remains; see A. Mirsky, Piyyutei Yose ben Yose, 
217 ff. 

(5) Two rhymed verses quoted by Ibn Janah in Yose's 
name which belong, as M. Zulay has proved, to the rhymed 
rehitim for the Day of Atonement. 

(6) Several compositions for the New Year: Ahalelah Elo- 
hai, ed. A. Mirsky, in: Piyyutei Yose ben Yose, 93 ff. 

(7) Efhad be-Maasai, ed. A. Mirsky, in: Piyutei Yose ben 
Yose, 101ff. 

(8) Anusah le-Ezrah, ed. A. Mirsky, in: Piyutei Yose ben 
Yose, 109 ff. 

(9) Etten Tehillah, for Yom Kippur, ed. A. Mirsky, in: Pi- 
yyutei Yose ben Yose, 173ff. 

(10) The lamentation En Lanu Kohen Gadol tradition- 
ally attributed to him, ed. A. Mirsky, in: Piyyutei Yose ben 
Yose, 210 ff. 

(11) The piyyut on the members of the body Eftah Sefatai, 
ed. A. Mirsky, in: Piyyutei Yose ben Yose, 218 ff. 

(12) Az le-Rosh Tattanu, ed. A. Mirsky, in: Piyyutei Yose 
ben Yose, 219 ff. 

And a few more doubtful piyyutim. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, in: wZJT, 2 (1836), 305-7; Zunz, Poesie, 
81, 96, 122, 124, 130, 137; Zunz, Lit Poesie, 26-28, 643-5; Landshuth, 
Ammudei, 85-88; A. Harkavy, Zikkaron la-Rishonim ve-Gam la- 
Aharonim, 1:5 (1891), 105f.; I. Elbogen, Studien zur Geschichte des 
juedischen Gottesdienstes (1907), 74, 78-81, 118f.; Elbogen, Gottes- 
dienst, 306-8, 550, 560; Bacher, in: QR, 14 (1902), 742f.; W. Jawitz, 
in: Festschrift zum siebzigsten Geburtstag David Hoffmanns (1914), 
74-82; Simchoni, in: Ha-Tekufah, 12 (1924), 179f.; Davidson, Ozar, 
4 (1933), 398; J. Kenaani, Millon Konkordanzyoni li-Leshon ha-Piy- 
yutim (1931), includes a list of Yose b. Yose’s piyyutim on p. xii; Zulay, 
in: YMHSI, 6 (1945), 235f.; Roth, in: JBL (1952), 171-8; Schirmann, in: 
JQR, 44 (1953/54), 142-4; A. Mirsky, Yalkut ha-Piyyutim (1958), 1-11; 
Ligier, in: Nouvelle Revue Théologique, 72 (1960), 40-45; A. Mirsky, 
Reshit ha-Piyyut (1965); E. Fleischer, in: Kovez al Yad, 7 (1968), 1-79. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hebrew Liturgical Poetry in the Middle Ages 
(1975), 93ff., passim; idem, in: Ha-Yozerot (1984), 19 ff.; W. Horbury, 
in: Suffering and Martyrdom in the New Testament (1981), 143-82; A. 
Mirsky (ed.), Piyyutei Yose ben Yose (1991°); J. Yahalom, Poetry and 
Society in Jewish Galilee of Late Antiquity (Heb., 1999); M.D. Swartz 
and J. Yahalom (eds.), Avodah: An Anthology of Ancient Poetry for 
Yom Kippur (2004). 


[Jefim (Hayyim) Schirmann / Angel Saenz-Badillos (274 ed.)] 


YOSE BEN ZIMRA (second century c.£.), Erez Israel scholar 
belonging to the last generation of tannaim and the first gen- 
eration of amoraim. According to one tradition, Yose was a 
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priest (Yoma 78a). His daughter married the son of R. Judah 
ha-Nasi (Ket. 62b). His halakhic sayings are few, most of his 
dicta belonging to the sphere of aggadah, and they occur in the 
Talmuds and the Midrashim (and once even in the *Mekhilta). 
His sayings are usually transmitted in his name by Johanan 
and, particularly, by Eleazar b. Pedat. His statement “If all the 
inhabitants of the world were to assemble, they could not cre- 
ate a single gnat and put life into it” (Ty. Sanh. 7:19, 25d), di- 
rected against sorcerers and magicians, was used against the 
alleged miracles of sectarians, apparently Christians, who were 
very common in Erez Israel in his day. He particularly cen- 
sured talebearers and scandalmongers, whom he compared to 
those who deny the very foundations of religion (Ar. 15b). 

He interprets the word va-yiven in Genesis 2:22 to indi- 
cate that “woman is endowed with more understanding (bi- 
nah) than man” (Gen. R. 18:1). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 722f.; Bacher, Pal Amor; 
Allon, Mehkarim, 2 (1958), 36f.; H. Albeck, Mavo la-Talmudim 


(1969), 161. 
[Moshe David Herr] 


YOSEF, OVADIAH (1920- ), Israeli rabbi. Yosef was born 
in Baghdad, but when he was four years old he was taken to 
Jerusalem. At the age of 20, he was ordained rabbi by Ben- 
Zion Meir *Ouziel. In 1945 he was appointed a dayyan in the 
bet din of the Sephardim in Jerusalem. In 1947 he was elected 
head of the bet din of Cairo and deputy chief rabbi of Egypt. 
During the period of his rabbinate in Egypt he displayed 
great courage and national pride; he refused to issue procla- 
mations against the State of Israel, forbade contributions for 
military equipment for the Egyptian army, and also insisted 
on his right to preach in Hebrew. In 1950, he returned to the 
young state of Israel and was appointed a member of the rab- 
binical court of Petah Tikvah and of Jerusalem (1958-65). In 
1965 he was appointed a member of the Supreme Rabbinical 
Court of Appeals in Jerusalem, and in 1968, Sephardi chief 
rabbi of Tel Aviv-Jaffa. On October 16, 1972, Rabbi Yosef was 
elected Sephardi chief rabbi of Israel (rishon le-Zion), a posi- 
tion he held until 1983. 

In 1984, with the encouragement of Lithuanian leader 
R. Eleazar Menahem *Shach, who had in effect become his 
mentor, Yosef founded *Shas as an ultra-Orthodox political 
party aiming to redress the wrong of Eastern underrepre- 
sentation in Israeli public life. Shas became a major force in 
Israeli politics, with a peak of 17 seats after the 1999 Knesset 
elections and its own school system, El ha-Maayan. With the 
rise of Shas and as its spiritual leader, Yosef became one of the 
most prominent and influential figures in the country, given 
to scathing and often crude pronouncements about the secu- 
lar world, and in particular Israel’s Supreme Court. However, 
Yosef was also a pragmatist, and though he had fallen under 
the sway of R. Shach and made his followers part of the closed 
Lithuanian yeshivah world where secular studies and secu- 
lar employment were anathema, his own background in the 
more open society of Eastern Jews, where assimilation was 
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YOSE HA-GELILI 


not feared and vocational training was the norm, had made 
him relatively liberal in his outlook. Thus, in 1979, Yosef con- 
sented to serve as president of a rabbinical seminary attached 
to Bar-Ilan University which would be combined with a B.A. 
program in the Humanities and Jewish Studies - a kind of 
Israeli Yeshiva University. However, the outcry in the haredi 
world of R. Shach and a campaign of pressure and threats 
caused R. Yosef to back down and repudiate the project. The 
break with R. Shach came when R. Yosef supported the peace 
process and permitted Shas to join the Rabin government in 
1992. Shas subsequently joined the Netanyahu government in 
1996 and then the Barak government in 1999 after reaching 
its high-water mark of 17 Knesset seats. Since that time, Shas 
has slipped at the polls and more often than not found itself 
bypassed in government coalitions, which together with the 
general recession has had an effect on the funds channeled into 
its pet projects and led to the near bankruptcy of its school 
system. Politically it has moved to the right, opposing the 2005 
disengagement from the Gaza Strip. 

A prolific writer of halakhic works, Yosef published his 
first work, Yabbia Omer, at the age of 18 on themes in tractate 
Horayot, and he used the same title for many subsequent col- 
lections of responsa (which appeared in Jerusalem in 1954, 
1956, 1960, 1964, and 1969). A second set of responsa was pub- 
lished under the title Yehavei Daat, and his rulings were codi- 
fied in Yalkut Yosef. In 1970 he was awarded the Israel Prize 
for Torah literature. He also wrote Hazon Ovadyah (1952), on 
the Passover *Haggadah, in two sections: one halakhic and the 
other homiletical. The second part was published in an en- 
larged second edition (1967). Yosef’s works are distinguished 
by their erudition. He is at home both with the Sephardi and 
Ashkenazi authorities to whom he gives equal weight. His rul- 
ings are clear and direct. In general he inclined to leniency in 
his rulings. Yosef also headed the yeshivah Torah ve-Hora‘ah - 
the Tel Aviv branch of the yeshivah Porat Yosef - as well as the 
institute for dayyanim established by him in Tel Aviv. Among 
his best-known rulings were those collectively recognizing the 
*Beta Israel as Jews and affirming the permissibility of giving 
up land in Erez Israel in exchange for peace. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Chen and A. Pfeffer, Maran 
Ovadyah Yosef: Ha-Biografiyah (2004); B. Lau, Mi-Maran ad Ma- 
ran — ha-Rav Ovadyah Yosef (2005); J. Lupu, A Shift in Haredi Soci- 
ety: Vocational Training and Academic Studies (2004). 


[Itzhak Alfassi / Fred Skolnik (24 ed.)] 


YOSE HA-GELILI (beginning of the second century c.z.), 
tanna, one of the scholars of *Jabneh. As his name indicates, 
Yose came from Galilee (Er. 53b). His teachers there are un- 
known, but at an early age he went to Jabneh, where he made 
a great impression in his discussions with Tarfon and Akiva - 
who also later were his chief disputants (Zev. 57a; et al.). His 
relations with Akiva were at first those of pupil and teacher, 
but in the course of time he became his colleague, even say- 
ing to him: “Akiva, even if you carry on all day I shall not heed 
you” (Sifra 6:23; Men. 89a). Akiva held him in high regard, 
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and said: “Not for everyone [would I withdraw] but for you, 
who are Yose ha-Gelili” His name is not mentioned in the 
tractate Eduyyot because he was still young when the hala- 
khot detailed there were established. His halakhot are scattered 
throughout the Talmud, but mainly in the order Kodashim. 
Generally he does not interpret the scriptural verses accord- 
ing to their literal meaning, and in the aggadah he inquires as 
to the intent of the verse. His permanent place of residence 
is not known. In Tiberias he studied together with Simeon b. 
Hanina (Sif. Zut. to Num. 19:4) and he was also in the south — 
when he accompanied Tarfon, Eleazar b. Azariah, and Akiva 
to comfort Ishmael - in Jabneh, and in Lydda, where Tarfon 
lived. 

According to a talmudic tradition, his wife was a shrew 
and he was persuaded by his colleagues to divorce her, but 
after the divorce he acted generously toward her and sup- 
ported her and her second husband, who became blind (ry, 
Ket. 11:3). He had three sons: Eliezer, Hanina, and one who 
died during his lifetime. He was also regarded as a wonder- 
worker whose prayers for rain were effective. Because of the 
similarity of names some of his statements are confused with 
those of *Yose b. Halafta and vice versa. Nothing is known 
of his disciples, and those who transmitted statements in his 
name are few: Judah b. Ilai, Eleazar b. Shammua, Nathan, 
Simeon b. Eleazar, anti *Yose b. Dormaskos. Yose ha-Gelili 
apparently died before the Bar Kokhba War (132-135 C.E.), 
and according to a medieval tradition his tomb was located 
near Safed in Galilee. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frankel, Mishnah, 132-4; Hyman, Toledot, 
738-40; Bacher, Tann index; Z. Vilna, Mazzevot Kodesh be-Erez Yis- 


rael (1963”), 360-1. 
[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


YOSE HA-KOHEN (end of the first century c.£.), tanna. 
Yose, a pupil of *Johanan b. Zakkai, was known for his piety 
and his teacher designated him a “hasid” (one of exceptional 
piety; Avot 2:8). It is related of him that he never sent a letter 
through a gentile lest he forward it on the Sabbath (Shab. 19a). 
His piety is also discernible in his apothegm: “Fit yourself to 
study Torah for it will not come to you as a heritage; and let all 
your actions be for the sake of heaven” (Avot 2:12). In answer 
to the question as to “the good way to which a man should 
cleave” Yose ha-Kohen answered that a man should maintain 
good neighborly relations (Avot. 2:9). Like most of the hasidim 
of the Talmud Yose was not conspicuous in his teaching and 
very little is known about it (Eduy. 8:2). Yose plays a signifi- 
cant role in the later amoraic versions of the stories concerning 
early tannaitic involvement in the study of *Merkabah mysti- 
cism, along with Simeon ben Nethanel (TJ, Hag. 2:1, 77a), or 
according to another tradition with *Joshua b. Hananiah (TB, 
Hag. 14b). These traditions, however, probably do not preserve 
authentic historical information about Yose himself or his his- 
torical period. Some identify Yose ha-Kohen with Yose Kit- 
tunta, of whom it is said that when he died, piety ceased (Sot. 
9:15). On the other hand it is certain that he is not to be iden- 
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tified with the Joseph ha-Kohen mentioned in several places 
(Mik. 10:1; et al.) without the title “Rabbi.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 740-1. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: S. Wald, “The Mystical Discourse of Eleazar ben Arakh, 
in: JSIJ (2006). 

[Israel Moses Ta-Shma / Stephen G. Wald (2"4 ed.)] 


YOT VATAH (Heb. 120°), kibbutz in southern Israel, in the 
Arabah Valley 26 mi. (40 km.) N. of Eilat, affiliated with Ihud 
ha-Kevuzot ve-ha-Kibbutzim. Yotvatah was founded in 1951 as 
a *Nahal outpost by Israel-born graduates of youth movements 
and later joined by pioneers from various countries. Nearby is 
the Yotvatah playa and one of the largest springs of the southern 
Arabah, from which the principal water supply was first drawn 
to Eilat. Situated at an isolated spot near the Jordanian fron- 
tier, Yotvatah suffered from frequent enemy attacks. In 2002 its 
population was 576. It developed methods for progressive oasis 
farming, producing mainly out-of-season vegetables and flow- 
ers, dates and other tropical fruit, etc. Yotvatah ran a dairy for 
pasteurized milk products, but also sold other products, such 
as fruit juices. In 1998 part of the dairy was sold to the Straus 
company, a large family-owned food enterprise. The kibbutz 
experimented with hydroponics and was active in regional na- 
ture research. It set up a small wildlife reserve. The name Yot- 
vatah is biblical (Jotbath; Num. 33:33; Deut. 10:7). 


See also: *Jotbath, Jothbatah. 
[Efraim Orni] 


YOUNG, ALEC DAVID (1913-2005), British aeronautical 
engineer. Young was born in London and educated at the 
Central Foundation School before graduating in mathemat- 
ics from Cambridge University (1935). After postgraduate re- 
search in aeronautics he joined the scientific staff of the Royal 
Aircraft Establishment, Farnborough (1936-46) followed by 
the College of Aeronautics, Cranfield (1946-54) where he was 
professor and head of the department of aerodynamics. Be- 
tween 1954 and 1978 he was professor, head of the department 
of aeronautical engineering and vice principal (1966-78) of 
Queen Mary College, University of London, dean of the uni- 
versity faculty of engineering (1962-66), and from 1978 emeri- 
tus professor. His research interests included aircraft design, 
boundary layer problems, and innovative work on the design 
of ejector seats, parachutes, and jet engines. He made major 
contributions to elucidating the cause of the Comet crash 
(1954) and the Munich air disaster involving the Manchester 
United football team (1958). His many honors include the Or- 
der of the British Empire (1964), the Royal Aeronautical Soci- 
ety Gold Medal (1972), election to the Royal Society of London 
(1973), and the Roy Medal from the International Council for 
the Aeronautical Sciences (1994). He served as consultant to 
the Haifa Technion, with which he had strong ties. 


[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


YOUNG, DAVID IVOR, BARON YOUNG OF GRAFF- 
HAM (1932- ), British businessman and politician. Lord 
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Young of Graffham was born in London, the son of a flour 
merchant, and the brother of Stuart *Young, who became the 
chairman of the BBc. Lord Young was educated at a London 
public school, Christ’s College, Finchley, and London Uni- 
versity. He became a solicitor and then entered business life, 
serving as an executive at Great Universal Stores from 1956 to 
1961 and as chairman of Eldonwall Ltd. Margaret *Thatcher 
appointed him to head the Manpower Services Commission 
from 1982 to 1984, which was concerned with reducing Brit- 
ain’s high unemployment rate. In 1984 she made Young min- 
ister without portfolio in her government, with a life peerage. 
Lord Young was then appointed to Thatcher's cabinet, serv- 
ing as employment minister in 1985-87 and trade minister in 
1987-89. Later he held a variety of senior business appoint- 
ments and was chairman of Cable & Wireless Ltd. in 1990-95. 
He was also active in Jewish affairs, serving as president of 
Jewish Care from 1990. Young is the author of an account of 
his time in government, The Enterprise Years: A Businessman 


in Politics (1990). 
[William D. Rubinstein (24 ed.)] 


YOUNG, JAMES E. (1951—_), U.S. Holocaust scholar. Born 
in California, educated at the University of California, Santa 
Cruz (B.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1983) and the University of California, 
Berkeley (M.A. 1976), Young taught at Bryn Mawr College 
(1983-84), New York University (1984-88), and from 1988 
at the University of Massachusetts, Amherst, where he was 
named professor of English and Judaic Studies and chair of 
the Department of Judaic and Near Eastern Studies. He was a 
visiting professor at the universities of Washington, Harvard, 
and Princeton, and a lecturer at other universities and pub- 
lic forums. He was a fellow of the y1vo Institute for Jewish 
Research and the Institute of Contemporary Jewry at the He- 
brew University, and received fellowships or grants from the 
Guggenheim and Littauer foundations, the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities, and other scholarly support orga- 
nizations. Young served on the boards or advisory commit- 
tees of the New England Holocaust Memorial Committee, the 
State Museum at Terezin, the International Auschwitz Coun- 
cil of the Polish Ministry of Culture, and the commission for 
the Holocaust memorial in Berlin, as well as consulting with 
other national and municipal memorial authorities. He was 
the curator of “The Art of Memory” exhibition at the Jewish 
Museum in New York in 1994 and is the editor-in-chief of the 
Posen Library of Jewish Culture and Civilization, a multivolume 
collection of primary sources, documents, texts, and images 
sponsored by the Posen Foundation. 

Young's scholarly work focused on historical memory 
and memorialization, and in particular the aesthetics and 
politics of Holocaust memorials, on which he is a recognized 
authority. Young’s insight that “the motives of memory are 
never pure” informs his examination of the ways in which 
contemporary political commitments and exigencies shape 
what is remembered and how it is memorialized, and how a 
memorial may become part of a reductive political mythol- 
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YOUNG ISRAEL, NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 


ogy. He proposes that the “countermonument” - a work of 
art that interrogates and undermines intended, official mean- 
ing — is the best guarantor that viewers will experience a more 
genuine sense of historical memory not entirely mediated by 
a heroic or redemptive national narrative. Young examined 
the process of representing the Holocaust both in personal 
literary and artistic works and in official public memorials in 
Poland, Germany, Israel, and elsewhere. His principal pub- 
lications are Writing and Rewriting the Holocaust: Narrative 
and the Consequences of Interpretation (1988), The Texture of 
Memory: Holocaust Memorials and Meaning (1993), Holocaust 
Memorials in History: The Art of Memory (edited, 1994), At 
Memory’ Edge: After-Images of the Holocaust in Contempo- 
rary Art and Architecture (essays, 2000). He contributed es- 
says to a number of collected volumes and published numer- 
ous articles and reviews in academic as well as less scholarly 


journals and newspapers. 
[Drew Silver (24 ed.)] 


YOUNG, STUART (1934-1986), British public servant. The 
son of a North London flour merchant, Young entered ac- 
countancy at 17, and at 23 was senior partner of his own firm, 
specializing in corporate finance. He entered British public 
life as appeals chairman of European Architectural Heritage 
Year 1975, subsequently becoming a member of the Historic 
Buildings Council, a trustee of the National Gallery, and a 
leader of the Architectural Heritage Fund. In 1983 he became 
the youngest chairman of the governors of the British Broad- 
casting Corporation. Appointed with a view to the use of his 
accountancy skills for the internal reorganization of the BBC, 
he became a champion of its independence from government. 
An active Zionist from 1950, Young volunteered his services 
in the 1967 Six-Day War, took a leading part in the raising of 
funds for Israel, and became president of the Joint Israel Ap- 
peal in Britain. Among many other communal appointments, 
he planned the reorganization of Anglo-Jewish welfare ser- 
vices as chairman of the Central Council for Jewish Social 
Service. He died of lung cancer at the age of 52. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Times (Aug. 30, 1986); Jewish Chronicle 
(Sept. 5, 1986). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


[Vivian David Lipman] 


YOUNG ISRAEL, NATIONAL COUNCIL OF, an umbrella 
organization for 146 Orthodox congregations with approxi- 
mately 25,000 member families in North America. Its sister 
organization, Yisrael Hatzair - the Young Israel Movement 
in Israel - has more than 50 synagogues under its aegis. It is 
headquartered in New York City with regional offices in Flor- 
ida, California, New Jersey, and Jerusalem. At the beginning of 
2006, Shlomo Z. Mostofsky was national president and Rabbi 
Pesach Lerner was executive vice president. 

The National Council's stated mission is to “broaden the 
appeal of the traditional community synagogue as the central 
address for Jewish communal life by providing educational, 
religious, social, spiritual, and communal programming,’ and 
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also offers synagogues interest-free loans to use for organiza- 
tion and expansion. 

The National Council perceives itself as a grass roots as- 
sociation directed by input from lay leadership, including the 
national board, delegates from each branch synagogue, branch 
rabbis and presidents and professional staff. The organization 
holds an annual national banquet, rabbinic and lay leadership 
conferences, political missions to Washington, D.c., and vari- 
ous rallies and other events to keep members involved and in- 
spired. Among the programs are synagogue support services; 
the Council of Rabbis; youth programs; rabbinic training and 
placement; kashrut education and services; the American Co- 
alition for Missing Israeli Soldiers; the Eretz Yisrael Commis- 
sion; the Samuel Zucker Synagogue Revolving Loan Fund; 
the Women’s Division; Lay Leadership Development; Senior 
League; and various publications (Viewpoint Magazine, weekly 
Divrei Torah Bulletins). 

The organization was founded about 20 years after the 
massive flood of Jewish immigrants arrived in New York in 
the late 19" century to provide a bridge between the old Jew- 
ish world and America by creating a positive Orthodox syna- 
gogue experience for the immigrants’ growing group of Amer- 
icanized children. Among its founders was Mordecai Kaplan, 
then an Orthodox rabbi, who saw in the Young Israel a vehicle 
for strengthening the Jewish identity of the American-born 
and/or English-speaking young Jews. Sermons were in Eng- 
lish, not Yiddish, and there was no charge for honors in the 
synagogue. The immigrants began to establish their Ameri- 
can lives, but it was difficult for observant Jews to get jobs if 
they refused to work on Shabbat. By then, these Jewish par- 
ents, who struggled to lift themselves from poverty, wanted 
desperately for their children to become economic successes 
accepted into American society while maintaining traditional 
practice. It was an almost impossible demand. Yiddish was 
the lingua franca in most Orthodox synagogues, and the at- 
mosphere was very Eastern European, so that these English- 
speaking first-generation American Jews began to avoid go- 
ing to traditional synagogues, because they simply could not 
connect, and became classic “High Holy Day Jews.” 

To combat this growing problem, in 1912 15 young men 
and women decided to form Young Israel on the Lower East 
Side of Manhattan. Their first activities offered a series of Fri- 
day night lectures, presented in English, on Jewish topics. By 
1915, they had established a prototypical congregation that 
would attract young American Jews, did not demand payment 
for any synagogue honors, and structured itself as a Jewish 
community center to service a diverse group of Jews within 
the realm of traditional Jewish observance. 

The organization today sets minimum halakhic require- 
ments for mehizah, a practice that put it at odds with the ou, 
which in the 1950s was less stringent regarding the separation 
of men and women, a practice that has changed as Orthodoxy 
moved rightward. Young Israel does not allow synagogue 
parking on the Sabbath and Jewish holidays and requires that 
all synagogue officers in member congregations be Orthodox 
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Jewish Sabbath observers. The National Council of Young Is- 
rael’s mission further states: 


The aims and purposes of the organization shall be to foster and 
maintain a program of spiritual, cultural, social and communal 
activity towards the advancement and perpetuation of tradi- 
tional Torah-true Judaism; and to instill into American Jewish 
youth an understanding and appreciation of the high ethical and 
spiritual values of Judaism and demonstrate the compatibility 
of the ancient faith of Israel with good Americanism. 

The organization shall promote cooperation among the 
constituent branches now existing and which may hereafter be 
formed, establish a close bond of kinship to the end that their 
individual and common problems may more easily be solved, 
and act as the federated and central body for the Young Israel 
Movement so that its influence as a force in Jewry may be felt 
and recognized in America and the world over. 

WEBSITE: www.youngisrael.org. 


[Jeanette Friedman (2™4 ed.)] 


YOUNG JUDAEA, USS. Zionist youth organization. Founded 
in 1909 Young Judaea drew its members from Jewish students. 
The original group was led by Emanuel *Neumann. It formu- 
lated as its goals the advancement of the cause of Zionism; fur- 
thering the mental, moral, and physical development of Jewish 
youth; and the promotion of Jewish cultural ideas in accor- 
dance with Jewish tradition. It was affiliated with the *Zionist 
Organization of America and published a journal, the Young 
Judaean, originally edited by Henrietta *Szold. In 1940 it came 
under the jurisdiction of the American Zionist Youth Com- 
mission, a joint effort of *Hadassah and the zoa and in 1967 
became the sole responsibility of Hadassah. The first settlers 
in Israel from the Young Judaea movement arrived during 
World War 1, among them members of the *Jewish Legion. At 
its peak of membership (1948) Young Judaea had over 30,000 
members, but along with other Zionist groups in the U.S. it 
suffered a decline in membership following the establishment 
of the State of Israel. Each year thousands of young people age 
8-18 attend its clubs, conventions, activities, and six summer 
camps including Tel Yehudah, the movement's senior leader- 
ship camp in Barryville, New York. Its Year Course program, 
founded in 1956, brings more than 400 young people annually 
to Israel during a “gap year” between high school and college, 
for a 10-month program of study, community volunteering, 
and intense engagement with Israeli society. A variety of other 
programs involve visits to Israel for high school and college 
students. The Hamagshimim program is for college students 
up to age 30. In 1973 a group of its members founded kibbutz 


Keturah in the Aravah. 
[Ramie Arian (24 ed.)] 


YOUNGMAN, HENNY (1906-1998), U.S. comedian. Young- 
man was born in England to Russian-Jewish parents Jacob 
Youngman (né Yonkel Jungman) and Olga Chetkin. His par- 
ents were naturalized American citizens when they met on 
New York’s Lower East Side. They married in 1904 and went 
to England on their honeymoon, returning to the United 
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States when Youngman was six months old. The family lived 
in Brooklyn, and Youngman attended school at ps2, where 
he was a notoriously difficult student. His first taste of com- 
edy came during high school, when he was hired to fill in for 
Jewish comedians who refused to work on Yom Kippur. How- 
ever, Youngman was dragged off stage halfway through his 
routine at the request of his father, who wanted him back in 
synagogue. Later expelled from Manual Trades High School, 
Youngman finished his studies at Brooklyn Vocational Trade 
School. Youngman started out as a bandleader for the Swanee 
Syncopators and worked the Borscht Belt hotels; between sets 
he walked the hotels as a tummler. One night at the Nut Club 
in Pinedale, New Jersey, the club manager asked Youngman 
to fill in for a headliner who had not shown up. Youngman’s 
comedy act was a hit and he was hired on as the club’s comic 
for two weeks. He continued performing stand-up in New 
York at bar mitzvahs and nightclubs, and spent his after-hours 
hobnobbing with celebrities and journalists, including Wal- 
ter *Winchell, who gave Youngman the moniker “King of the 
One-Liners.” Youngman’s delivery was rapid-fire as he often 
dished out a dozen one-liners in less than a minute. By the 
1940s, he was performing six-minute routines on the radio 
for The Kate Smith Show. One evening Youngman was des- 
perately trying to learn his lines shortly before a live broad- 
cast when his wife and her friends came backstage. He took 
his wife by the elbow, led her to an usher and uttered for the 
first time his most famous line, “Take my wife ... please.” In 
1973, Youngman published his first autobiography, Take My 
Wife ... Please! My Life and Laughs, followed by Take My Life, 
Please! (1991). He also penned a variety of joke books, includ- 
ing Henny Youngman’s Greatest One-Liners (1970), Insults for 
Everyone (1979), Take My Jokes, Please! (1983) and Take my 
Wife, Please!: Henny Youngman’s Giant Book of Jokes (1998). 
Although he made numerous television appearances as a regu- 
lar guest on such shows as Johnny Carson's Tonight Show and 
Hollywood Squares, he spent most of his career touring the 
world, even performing for Britain’s Queen Elizabeth. Young- 
man was working a twice-nightly show in late 1997, when he 
contracted a flu which eventually developed into pneumonia, 
from which he succumbed several months later. 


[Adam Wills (2"4 ed.)] 


YOUNGSTOWN, iron and steel producing center in N.E. 
Ohio; the general population in 2004 was 77,713; Jewish popu- 
lation estimated at 3,200, a significant reduction from the Jew- 
ish population of the 1970s, but one that is proportionate to the 
general decline of Youngstown’s population. An early histori- 
cal account indicates that some Jews settled in Youngstown in 
1826, but the first name of a Jewish settler on record is that of 
Jacob Spiegel in 1837. The first Jewish immigrants came from 
Alsace, Bavaria, and central Germany; a second wave was from 
Hungary and Romania; while early in the 20" century there 
was yet another heavy influx from Poland and Russia. After 
World War 11 several hundred refugee families from Europe 
were absorbed by the local Jewish community. 
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The earliest Jewish settlers in Youngstown were mostly 
merchants, though some were also involved in the founding 
of the local steel industry. Over the course of the 20" century, 
however, Jews tended to move upward from small retail busi- 
nesses — whereas there were once over 100 Jewish grocers in 
Youngstown, in 1970 there were only a few — into the profes- 
sions and such fields as steel, aluminum, and plastics fabricat- 
ing plants, wholesale distributorships, and insurance agencies. 
In 1970 most heads of families were owners of, or employees in, 
business and industry. In recent decades the percentage of Jew- 
ish professionals declined slightly, as young people graduating 
college tended to settle elsewhere, in larger urban areas. 

The oldest existing congregation in Youngstown in 1970 
was Rodef Sholom (Reform), founded in 1867. Three other 
congregations existed as well: Children of Israel (traditional 
Orthodox), founded in 1892; Temple Emanu-El (modern Or- 
thodox), founded by Russian and Polish immigrants in 1906; 
and Temple Anshe Emeth (Conservative), founded in 1924. 
Several congregations organized early in the 20" century dis- 
appeared when their congregants moved from the neighbor- 
hoods in which they were established. 

From the mid-1960s, most of the Jewish population of 
Youngstown has moved to the northern and southern suburbs 
of the city. The community was organized around the Jewish 
Federation, created in 1935, and the Jewish Community Center, 
built in 1953. Federation agencies included the Jewish Com- 
munity Center, a Family and Children’s Service, a Community 
Relations Council, and Heritage Manor, a home for the aged. 
The 1960s witnessed growing coordination between the con- 
gregations and the Jewish Community Center in cultural and 
youth activities. The community was served by a local paper, 
the Youngstown Jewish Times. 

Jews held a wide variety of cultural, civic, and philan- 
thropic positions in Youngstown life, yet for the most part 
they continued to be excluded from active participation in 
the local “power structure.” No Jews held (1970) executive 
posts with any of the big national steel companies operating 
in Youngstown, few ran for public office, and fewer still were 
elected. From the 1970s the steel companies switched much 
of their operations overseas, and there are fewer barriers to 
Jewish participation in the life of the community. 

There are four congregations in Youngstown: a Chabad 
congregation, Children of Israel; a Reform congregation, Ro- 
def Sholom; a Conservative congregation, Ohev Tzedek Shaa- 
rei Torah; and a congregation that lists itself as Conservative 
and Reform, Temple El Emeth. Among the newer activities of 
the community is an annual Jewish film festival. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Youngstown Jewish Times (1935-  ); Jewish 
Federation of Youngstown, Ohio, Annual Report (1937); J.G. Butler, 
History of Youngstown and the Mahoning Valley, Ohio (1921), pas- 


sim. 
[Harry Alter / Michael Berenbaum (24 ed.)] 


YOUTH ALIYAH (Heb. 131 0°79" my, Aliyyat Yeladim va- 
Noar; “Children and Youth Aliyah”), a branch of the Zionist 
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movement founded for the purpose of rescuing Jewish chil- 
dren and young people from hardship, persecution, or depri- 
vation and giving them care and education in Erez Israel. It 
is administered as a department of the *Jewish Agency and 
supported by voluntary contributions. Youth Aliyah started 
its activities in Germany on the eve of the Nazis’ rise to power 
and saved many children who had to leave their families or 
were orphaned by the Holocaust. It extended its work to other 
countries when the need arose and, particularly after the es- 
tablishment of the State of Israel, looked after many young 
people entrusted to its care by new immigrant parents already 
in the country. It developed its own methods for bringing up 
young people in youth communities in kibbutzim or in its own 
centers and children’s villages. Between the start of the move- 
ment in 1933 and the end of 1970, Youth Aliyah cared for about 
140,000 young people, of whom 125,000 received residential 
care: 44% from Europe and the Americas, 41% from Asia and 
North Africa, and 15% from families already in Israel. 

In 1932 Recha *Freier, a rabbi’s wife in Berlin, conceived 
the idea of taking Jewish young people doomed to idleness in 
Germany and bringing them up in Palestine. She contacted the 
*Histadrut, which proposed absorbing them in kibbutzim. The 
first group of 12 young people was sent out in October 1932 to 
the *Ben Shemen youth village, and on January 30, 1933, the 
day Hitler became chancellor, the Juedische Jugendhilfe orga- 
nization was founded, with the cooperation of Jewish youth 
movements in Germany, to carry on the work. 

In the same year the 18 Zionist Congress in Prague de- 
cided on the establishment of a department for the settlement 
of German Jews and the leadership of the department’s Youth 
Aliyah office was entrusted to Henrietta *Szold, with the as- 
sistance, in matters of finance, of Georg *Landauer. In Febru- 
ary 1934 the first large group of young people, numbering 60, 
arrived at the kibbutz En-Harod. A few months later the first 
religious group was sent to Kevuzat Rodges, near Petah Tik- 
vah. By the middle of 1935, 600 had been accommodated in 11 
kibbutzim, four agricultural schools, and two vocational train- 
ing centers. In 1935 Hans *Beyth, a youth movement leader, 
became Henrietta Szold’s chief assistant and at the end of the 
year Hadassah undertook the responsibility for financial sup- 
port of Youth Aliyah. After the Nazi conquest of Austria and 
Czechoslovakia its work was extended to cover these coun- 
tries. The need for the rescue of Jewish children from Europe 
became even more obvious and urgent after the burning of the 
synagogues and the drastic anti-Jewish measures in Germany 
in November 1938. By the outbreak of World War 11 more than 
5,000 had been brought to Palestine - two-thirds from Ger- 
many, one-fifth from Austria, and the rest from other coun- 
tries. For lack of immigration certificates, another 15,000 were 
sent to Western European countries, especially Britain. 

In the early years of World War 11 (1940-42) it was al- 
most impossible to bring children from Europe and in 1941 
Youth Aliyah began to undertake the care of young people al- 
ready in Palestine. In the same year the first children arrived 
from Oriental countries (mainly Syria), about 1,000 of them 
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crossing the Palestine frontier illegally. In 1943, 800 children 
from Poland, who had reached Persia via the Soviet Union 
and were accommodated in a refugee camp in Teheran, were 
taken to Palestine. There was a heated controversy in the yi- 
shuv over the education of these children, most of whom were 
orphans, religious circles demanding that they be given a spe- 
cifically religious upbringing. The Jewish Agency finally ruled 
that those over 14 should choose for themselves and younger 
children should be brought up according to the way of life of 
their parents. 

After the war, soldiers of the *Jewish Brigade and em- 
issaries from Erez Israel sought out children in Europe and 
collected them in transit centers set up by Youth Aliyah, the 
American Jewish *Joint Distribution Committee, *ose, and 
local organizations. Between 1945 and 1948, Youth Aliyah 
brought over to Palestine about 15,000 children from Europe, 
mostly survivors of the Holocaust. Many of them arrived il- 
legally and were deported by the British authorities to camps 
in Cyprus, where a youth village, an imaginative institution 
that prepared thousands of young people for life in Israel, was 
established at the beginning of 1947. 

With the establishment of the State (1948), Youth Aliyah 
opened wide its doors to child immigration and care. Its lead- 
ership passed to Moshe *Kol, who held the post until 1966, 
when he joined the Israel government and was succeeded by 
Yizhak Artzi. In 1968 the post was entrusted to Yosef Klarman. 
Between 1948 and the end of 1970, 93,500 young people passed 
through its hands - about 52% of them coming from Asian and 
North African countries, 31% from Europe and the Americas, 
and 17% from Israel (mostly of African and Asian origin). 

Religious youth are brought up in youth villages and in- 
stitutions, including yeshivot, and in religious kibbutzim, be- 
longing to all trends in religious Jewry. Forty percent of Youth 
Aliyah wards are accommodated in religious centers. In 1958 
Youth Aliyah was awarded the Israel Prize for education for its 
humanitarian, social, and educational achievements. 


Educational Methods 
Successive waves of immigration brought in very varied types 
of children, differing widely in origin, previous education, and 
social, economic, and cultural background, many of whom 
had undergone traumatic experiences before their arrival. 
Youth Aliyah’s aim, moreover, was not merely instruction and 
physical welfare, but education in the widest sense of the term 
in order to enable the child to find his place and play his part 
in a new and dynamic society. It was necessary, therefore, to 
develop new educational methods and forms of youth care, a 
task that demanded acute pedagogical insight and much ini- 
tiative and innovation. To integrate the children into the so- 
cial fabric of the new environment and at the same time give 
them individual attention, Youth Aliyah utilized two distinc- 
tive instruments: the hevrat noar (youth community) and the 
madrikh (“guide,’ counselor, or youth leader). 

The hevrat noar became the characteristic educational 
unit of Youth Aliyah. It comprised about 40 young people who 
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stayed together for two to four years until the age of 17-18 and 
constituted a self-contained social group with a large measure 
of internal autonomy. It might be attached to a kibbutz, which 
thus became an “educational settlement,” or be part of a youth 
village or other educational institution directly managed by 
Youth Aliyah. The young people generally devoted four hours 
to work on the farm or in the workshop and four to study, in 
addition to communal and group activities. 

Each hevrat noar had a madrikh and a metappelet (house 
mother) who helped the young people to tackle their personal, 
emotional, educational, and social problems as individu- 
als and as a coherent and self-disciplined group. In the early 
years most of the madrikhim were temporary, coming from 
the kibbutzim for a spell of duty, but considerable efforts were 
made to enhance the status and standards of their vocation 
as a branch of the teaching profession. Seminaries for Youth 
Aliyah madrikhim and teachers were conducted in coordina- 
tion with the Ministry of Education and Culture, especially 
its agricultural education division. Many graduates of Youth 
Aliyah have become madrikhim. 

From 1949 onward, the proportion of children from Af- 
rican and Asian countries - mostly from underprivileged 
homes - rose until in 1953 they constituted 80% of the total. 
After a study of the problems involved in the care and edu- 
cation of these children, Youth Aliyah educators were able to 
confirm that there were no “ethnic” causes for their apparent 
backwardness, which was the result of generations of poverty 
and neglect. Specially graded curricula were devised for these 
children, textbooks and teaching materials were designed for 
the purpose, and teachers were given special guidance in this 
type of work. 

At the beginning of the 1970s, Youth Aliyah was an edu- 
cational, rather than a rescue organization, bringing up young 
newcomers from developed countries, as well as from areas of 
distress. Many were accommodated in youth villages, receiving 
education on the secondary level - vocational, agricultural, or 
academic - enabling some of them to prepare for matriculation 
and - if fit - go on to one of the universities. There was a schol- 
arship fund for gifted children. Youth Aliyah’s educational sys- 
tem was recognized by the Ministry of Education and Culture 
and controlled by its own inspectors. At the Ne'urim-Hadassah 
center, a joint venture of Youth Aliyah and Hadassah, a large 
variety of special vocational training courses were held. At Ra- 
mat Hadassah and Kiryat Ye'arim there were special courses for 
educationally backward and emotionally disturbed children. 
There were also medical and child guidance services. 

For children in development areas living with their par- 
ents (mostly new immigrants), Youth Aliyah has established 
day centers in new towns and villages, which it runs jointly 
with the Jewish Agency and the ministries of Labor and Ed- 
ucation. In 1970 there were 15 of these centers, giving a full 
day’s vocational training and general education to more than 
1,000 children aged 14-16 who had failed to gain admission 
to local post-primary schools or had dropped out before com- 
pleting the course. There were also advanced one-year courses 
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for graduates of the centers (some of them at Ne’urim). Youth 
Aliyah ulpanim were established for young immigrants aged 
16-17%. A late innovation was the establishment of foreign- 
language courses at which young people from abroad can 
complete their secondary education in their native language 
up to matriculation standard and at the same time learn He- 
brew and Jewish subjects. 

Of the 125,000 children and young people taken in by 
Youth Aliyah up to the end of 1970 (in addition to some 15,000 
in day centers), 9% came from Western Europe, 33% from 
Eastern Europe, 2% from the Americas, 21% from Africa, 20% 
from Asia, and 15% from Israel. During the year 1970, 1,351 
new wards were received: 29% from Israel, 19% from African 
countries, 19% from Mediterranean countries, 11% from the 
Americas, 9% from Eastern Europe, 8% from Western Europe, 
and 5% from other Asian countries. On Jan. 1, 1971, Youth Ali- 
yah had 7,551 wards under its care: about 70% in its 80 resi- 
dential institutions, 19% in 150 kibbutz centers, 6% at special 
courses, and 5% at ulpanim. In addition, 1,631 young people 
attended day centers for youth, making a total of 9,182 under 
Youth Aliyah’s care. Youth Aliyah graduates made up over 10% 
of Israel’s Jewish population between the ages of 15 and 50 (50 
being more or less the age of the earliest wards in 1971). They 
are about 20% of the membership of the kibbutzim and 30% 
in religious kibbutzim. 

Youth Aliyah also found many non-Jewish supporters 
who were impressed by its work, including personalities like 
Eleanor Roosevelt, who was its World Patron. It is affiliated to 
various international organizations and is an active member 
of the International Federation of Children’s Communities 
(FICE) and the International Union for Child Welfare. 


Later Developments 

From the early 1970s Youth Aliyah accepted large numbers 
of Israeli-born children. By 1978, nine out of every ten Youth 
Aliyah students were Israeli-born, from families in distress. 
During the 1970s Youth Aliyah absorbed many immigrants 
from the Soviet Union and from Iran. With Operation Moses 
in 1984, approximately 3,000 Ethiopian children entered Youth 
Aliyah institutions. During the 1990s Youth Aliyah absorbed 
many children from the Soviet Union, due to Operation Exo- 
dus and subsequent waves of immigration from the cis, from 
Ethiopia, through Operation Solomon, and from war-torn Yu- 
goslavia and Eastern Europe. 

After 60 years of existence, Youth Aliyah had approxi- 
mately 300,000 graduates. In 1993-94, out of a total number 
of 14,000 students, 7,000 were Israeli, 5,200 were Ethiopian 
immigrants, and 1,800 were immigrants from other countries; 
73% of the students were in 7o residential and youth villages, 
19% were part of 70 youth groups in kibbutzim, and 8% were 
in 15 youth day centers. In 2005 it operated five big youth vil- 
lages for 1,000 native-born Israelis and new immigrants and 
provided short-term programs to another 12,000. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Freier, Let the Children Come (1961); 
C. Pincus, Come from the Four Winds - The Story of Youth Aliyah 
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(1970); M. Kol, Youth Aliyah - Past, Present and Future (1957); idem, 
Massekhet Aliyyat ha-Noar (1961); N. Bentwich, Jewish Youth Comes 
Home (1944); Ch. Rinott, Noar Boneh Beito (1953); idem, Kavvim le- 
Aliyyat ha-Noar ki-Tenuah Hinnukhit (1951); idem, in: K. Franken- 
stein (ed.), Between Past and Future (1953). 


[Chanoch Rinott] 


YOUTIE, HERBERT CHAYYIM (1904-1980), U.S. papy- 
rologist. Youtie, who was born in Atlantic City, joined the 
faculty of the University of Michigan in 1929 and was ap- 
pointed research professor of Greek papyrology in 1946. He 
was generally considered to be the world’s leading authority 
in nonliterary papyrological matters. From the late twenties 
he devoted himself to the editing of Greek papyri, primarily 
those that were found at the Michigan excavations in Karanis, 
Lower Egypt. In addition to publications of particular groups 
of papyri - Papyri and Ostraca from Karanis (1944), Archive 
of Aurelius Isidorus (1960) - Youtie concerned himself with 
elucidating the theoretical principles necessary to the mod- 
ern editor of a papyrus text in order to ensure accuracy and 
reliability, in his Textual Criticism of Documentary Papyri, 
edited by E.G. Turner (1958). He also wrote The Papyrologist: 
Artificer of Fact (1962); Scriptiunculae (1973); and Scriptiun- 
culae Posteriores (1981). 

His wife, LOUISE CANBERG YOUTIE (1909-2004), was a 
well-respected decipherer of papyri at the University of Michi- 
gan and worked closely with Herbert. 


YOVEL, YIRMIYAHU (1935-_), Israeli philosophy scholar. 
Yovel was born in Haifa. He received his B.A. degree in 1959 
and his M.A. in 1964 in philosophy from the Hebrew Univer- 
sity of Jerusalem. In 1965 he studied philosophy at the Sor- 
bonne and in 1966 moved to Princeton University. In 1968 he 
received his Ph.D. in philosophy with a dissertation on Kant’s 
metaphysics. In 1966 he joined the department of philosophy 
at the Hebrew University. In 1972 he became the head of the 
department. In 1976-78 and 1982-92 he was director of the 
Bergman Center for Philosophical Studies and in 1992-98 he 
was chairman of the center. In 1984 he became a professor, 
and in 1998 he retired. During the 1970s Yovel was a visit- 
ing professor at Princeton and the Sorbonne and during the 
1980s and 1990s he visited several other universities. In 1986 he 
founded the Spinoza Institute in Jerusalem, where he led sev- 
eral international symposiums on Spinoza’s thought and addi- 
tional conferences in various fields such as state and religion, 
identity and tolerance, and religion and secular culture. In the 
mid-1980s he was appointed chairman of the editorial board 
of Iyyun, the Hebrew journal of philosophy. Yovel was active 
as a journalist. In 1960-64 he edited the daily news broadcasts 
of Israeli Radio. During the 1967 Six-Day War he was a mili- 
tary correspondent on the Sinai front. In 1967 he was one of 
the founders of the Israel Broadcasting Authority and for two 
terms served on its council. In 1968 he edited the first political 
documentary for Israeli rv and during the 1973 Yom Kippur 
War he was a military correspondent on the Egyptian front. 
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From 1975 to 1978 he hosted a Tv show called The Third Hour 
on social issues. From 1967 he also wrote columns for Haaretz 
and Yedioth Aharonoth. Yovel was also a political activist. In 
1977 he established the 77 Group inside the Labor Party, which 
he left in 1978. In 1982 he opposed the Lebanon War and spoke 
out on behalf of peace with the Palestinians. Yovel published 
many books, among them Kant and the Renewal of Metaphys- 
ics, Kant and the Philosophy of History, Spinoza and Other Her- 
etics, and Dark Riddle: Hegel, Nietzsche, and the Jews. In 2000 
he received the Israel Prize for philosophy. 

[Shaked Gilboa (2™4 ed.)] 


YOZEROT (Heb. pl. Ni37, sing. 137, yozer), a series of piy- 
yutim inserted in the benedictions which precede and follow 
the *Shema of the morning prayers. Yozer, the designation of 
the first piyyut (also called guf ha-yozer), came to refer to the 
series as a whole. The name is taken from the opening line of 
the first benediction before the Shema: Yozer or u-vore hoshekh 
etc.... (“Who createst light and formest darkness”). The yozer 
is considered one of the earliest forms of piyyut, though it 
is later than the kerovah. The first paytanim who composed 
yozerot were Eleazar b. Eleazar *Kallir and Joseph b. Nissan 
of Shaver Kiriathaim. Fragments of yozerot, however, were 
found in the Cairo Genizah and their literary structure testi- 
fies to their having been composed during “the period of the 
anonymous piyyut? This form of piyyut was widely known in 
Middle Eastern countries from the 9‘ to the 11‘ centuries. 
During this period 15 paytanim composed full series of yozerot 
for each of the weekly Torah portions. In Europe the yozer was 
also considered to be the acceptable form of piyyut. The yozerot 
series was initially intended to replace the established versions 
of the Shema blessings. With time, however, passages of the 
yozerot were integrated into the Shema. The series thus came to 
adorn the benedictions and all the other essential passages of 
the prayer, specifically: Ha-Kedushah de-Yozer and two verses 
from Shirat ha-Yam (“The Song of the Sea,’ Ex. 15:11 and 18) 
which were to be recited before Birkat ha-Ge'ullah. 

The classical series of the yozerot consists of seven com- 
ponent parts: (1) The yozer or guf ha-yozer which concludes 
with the reciting of the first verse of the *Kedushah. (2) The 
ofan, the name being derived from the opening lines of the 
permanent prayer after which it was inserted. The ofan served 
as a bridge between the first and the second verse of the Kedu- 
shah. (3) Ha-meorah, occasionally referred to in the Genizah 
as meorot. It is named after the text of the concluding bene- 
diction, yozer ha-meorot, and ends with the first benediction 
before the Shema. (4) The ahavah, taken from the second 
benediction before the Shema which immediately follows 
it (ha-boher be-ammo Yisrael be-ahavah) and with which it 
concludes. (5) The zulat, occasionally referred to as zulatkha 
in the Genizah (named after the conclusion of the standard 
verse of the prayer and inserted after it at a later period). In 
the Genizah, it also appears as emet, a title derived from the 
opening lines of the aforementioned text. It concludes with 
the first of the verses of Shirat ha-Yam; Mi kamokha. (6) Mi 
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ITALY. In the 15‘ and beginning of the 16» century the Ital- 
ian loan-bankers reached their greatest eminence, includ- 
ing the Pisa, *Volterra, Norsa, Del Banco, *Rieti, and Tivoli 
families. In their wealth and style of life these men belonged 
to the Renaissance milieu as much as the artists and men of 
letters. However, with the expansion of the institution of the 
Monte di Pieta and the restrictive policy of the popes of the 
Counterreformation, their influence declined. The Da Pisa 
disappeared from Florence in 1570. However there were still 
between 60 and 70 loan-bankers operating in Rome toward 
the end of the 16 century and a century later about 20 were 
still in existence. In the first half of the 16 century about 500 
loan-bankers were active throughout Italy; toward the end of 
the century about 280 remained in 131 places. Abraham del 
Banco was involved in the establishment of the famous Vene- 
tian Banco Giro in 1619. 


[Hermann Kellenbenz] 


WOMEN BANKERS. Jewish matrimonial and property laws 
permitted women to manage capital they acquired through 
dowry, inheritance, and, in case of innocent divorce or wid- 
owhood, their ketubbah. While ketubbah payments to a widow 
or divorcée might include real estate and houses, highly por- 
table pawn pledges and bonds were particularly suitable. The 
percentage of women involved in moneylending was high: 
they were responsible for half of all loans in Northern France 
in the 13‘ and 14 centuries and in many communities in 
13 century England, one-third in 41 German communities 
between 1350 and 1500, and from one-twentieth of the larger 
to one-third of the small loan sums in Austria. These figures 
represent loans granted by women alone (often widows) or 
at the head of a business consortium and do not include the 
many women who acted in conjunction with their husbands 
or relatives. Some women, most of them widows, were active 
in top-level business with the nobility or rulers. Such female 
“top bankers” with loans from 1,000 to 12,000 florins, like 
*Licoricia of Winchester (active 1242-77), Plume of Kloster- 
neuburg (Austria, 1320-40), Reynette of Koblenz (1365-94), 
Zorline of Frankfurt (ca. 1380-95), Gentlin of Konstanz (ca. 
1420-30), Eva (Hefe) zum Buchsbaum of Frankfurt (1401-52), 
Ricke of Frankfurt (1451-71), and Sara, called Gutlein of Wie- 
ner Neustadt (c. 1475-80), sometimes achieved considerable 
influence. Due to their high tax contributions, some gained 
administrative power as tax collector (Selda of Radkersburg, 
Styria, 1338) and even as parnesset, an elected officer of the 
local Jewish community (*Kaendlein of Regensburg 1354, Jo- 
seppine of Regensburg 1374). Like wealthy male Jews, women 
were arrested to extort high ransoms and became victims of 
burglary and murder (*Dulce of Worms 1196, Licoricia of 
Winchester 1277, Kaendlein of Regensburg c. 1364). In con- 
trast to the Sephardi world, women’s mobility was not re- 
stricted in Ashkenaz. Although contrary to halakhic stan- 
dards of female personal modesty, contacts with Christians in 
connection with business dealings were permitted; business- 
women traveling alone were allowed to disguise themselves 
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as men or as nuns for self-protection (Sefer Hasidim). Some 
women used their husband’s seal (Reynette of Koblenz 1374, 
1384, Ricke of Frankfurt 1451-71), others had their own seals 
(Disslaba of Regensburg 1398). Some signed their records with 
their Hebrew signature (Mirl of Friesach, Carinthia 1372, Plu- 
mel of Maribor 1442, Priba of Maribor 1468, Leah of Voits- 
berg, Carinthia 1496). Ricke of Frankfurt left a German will 
(1470). Many women submitted their financial cases to non- 
Jewish courts and took oaths. Although systematic research 
on women’s business activities in early modern Europe has 
yet to be done, it appears that the rate of female involvement 
was not as high as in medieval times. The outstanding per- 
sonality was *Glueckel of Hameln (1646/47-1724); also impor- 
tant were other wives and widows of the early “Court Jews,” 
Brendele of Frankfurt (active c. 1541-60), Gertraud Munk of 
Vienna and Prague (1590-1614), and Esther *Liebmann of 
Berlin (1677-1713). 

[Martha Keil (2™4 ed.)] 


19» and 20 centuries 

Jewish banking in the 19 century begins with the rise of the 
house of *Rothschild in Frankfurt, a city which became the 
new banking center of Europe as a result of the political up- 
heaval caused by the French Revolution and the Napoleonic 
Wars. The founder of the house (which became the symbol of 
the 19tb-century type of merchant banking), Meyer Amschel 
Rothschild started as a banker to the elector of Hesse-Kassel. 
His sons rose to prominence as the major European bankers 
Amschel Mayer in Frankfurt, Solomon Mayer in Vienna, Carl 
Mayer in Naples, James Mayer in Paris, and Nathan Mayer in 
London. After the death of Abraham Goldsmid and Francis 
Baring in 1810, Nathan Rothschild became the dominant fig- 
ure in the London money market. The majority of the English 
financial dealings with the continent went through the Roth- 
schilds’ offices. After the Congress of Vienna (1815) the Roth- 
schilds extended their business into most European states, 
specializing in the liquidation of inflated paper currencies and 
in the foundation of floating public debts. In 1818 they made 
loans to European governments, beginning with Prussia and 
following with issues to England, Austria, Naples, Russia, and 
other stales, partly in collaboration with Baring, Reid, Irving 
and Company. Between 1815 and 1828 the total capital of the 
Rothschilds rose from 3,332,000 to 118,400,000 francs. 


THE MERCHANT BANKERS. Prominent merchant bankers 
in Germany besides the Rothschilds were Joseph *Mendels- 
sohn and Samuel *Bleichroeder. Mendelssohn founded his 
firm in Berlin in 1795, and was joined by his brother Abraham 
*Mendelssohn in 1804; they issued state loans for industrial 
development to several foreign countries, particularly Rus- 
sia. Samuel Bleichroeder, Berlin correspondent of the Roth- 
schilds, established his own business in 1803. His son Gerson 
Bleichroeder became a confidant of Bismarck and served as 
his agent for financing the war of 1866 and for the transfer 
of the French war indemnity in 1871. The Bleichroeder bank 
also made loans to foreign states. After the death of Gerson 
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kamokha which concludes with the second of the verses of the 
Shirat ha-Yam Adonai Yimlokh. (7) Adonai malkenu, named 
after the permanent text which, according to the Eastern rit- 
ual, is recited at this point. It ends with the benediction that 
concludes the Shema: Gaal Yisrael. The last section was di- 
vided into two by the Eastern paytanim (9* to 11" centuries): 
Adonai malkenu and ve-ad matai. In Europe, the section 
is named after the concluding benediction: Ge'ullah. In the 
Eastern series, the yozerot for the regular Sabbath, and oc- 
casionally also those for the festivals, incorporate the open- 
ing section of the weekly reading or holiday portion into the 
body of the yozer; in the zulat, the haftarah. Around the tenth 
century, the Oriental paytanim introduced their yozerot with 
short opening piyyutim called mazdar (introduction). In the 
ancient Erez Israel ritual the yozerot for the morning prayers 
in which the Kedushah de-Yozer is not recited (on weekdays, 
including special weekdays such as Hanukkah, Purim, Rosh 
Hodesh, and hol ha-moed, and on fast days) consisted only 
of five parts (without guf ha-yozer and the ofan). Among the 
components of the Oriental yozerot, only guf ha-yozer, ofan, 
and zulat are of any structural length; the other parts of the 
yozerot are short. In the European yozerot, all the component 
parts developed into separate and comprehensive piyyutim. 
In Spain the Mi kamokha was developed monumentally. The 
Italian and Ashkenazi (German) paytanim often omitted the 
meorah, the ahavah, and the passages that follow the zulat 
from their series of yozerot. Several European paytanim com- 
posed segments of the yozerot for various occasions, without 
carefully integrating them into complete series. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Poesie, 60-65: Elbogen, Gottesdienst, 
210f.: M. Wallenstein, Some Unpublished Piyyutim from the Cairo 


Bena ROR att: [Ezra Fleischer] 


°YSANDER, TORSTEN (1893-1960), Swedish theologian 
and scholar of *Hasidism. Ysander, a bishop in the Church 
of Sweden (1936-59), was appointed chaplain to the king 
in 1939. In 1922 he traveled to the Ukraine and Poland to 
meet sectarians and Hasidim; under the guidance of Jewish 
friends, he visited the hasidic communities in Warsaw and 
Cracow. The trip strengthened his theory on the dependence 
of early Hasidism on the Russian sectarians, especially the 
Khlysty, Skoptsy, Molokane, and Dukhabors. His views on 
the Hasidism of *Israel ben Eliezer Ba’al Shem Tov are sum- 
marized in his Studien zum bestschen Hasidismus in seiner re- 
ligionsgeschichtlichen Sonderart (1933). According to Ysander, 
such Hasidism, its customs, dances, songs, mannerisms during 
prayer, and the institution of the zaddik, were very similar to 
Russian sectarian practices. As Hasidism became established, 
it ceased to be a revolutionary sect, and its similarity to the 
sectarians diminished but never disappeared. Contemporary 
Hasidism only slightly resembles its origins. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bonniers Lexikon, 15 (1966), 783; Y. Eliach, 


in: PAAJR, 36 (1968), 57-83 (an independent study corroborating 


Ysander). 
[Yafta Eliach] 
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YUD, NAHUM (pseudonym of Nahum Yerusalimchik; 
1888-1966), Yiddish poet and fabulist. Born in Mogilev 
province (Belorussia), he received both a traditional and 
secular education. Although he wrote first in Russian, he 
subsequently turned to Yiddish while in Warsaw. His first 
Yiddish poems appeared in 1913 in the anthology Nisn, and 
he wrote for the periodical Haynt. When he immigrated to 
the U.S. in 1916, he was already known in many Yiddish 
journals, including Tsukunft, Tog, and Kinder Tsaytung, was 
a regular contributor to Forverts, and published in Fraynd 
and Der Groyser Kundes. Yud is especially known for his 
fables, anthologized in children’s textbooks and other collec- 
tions. His books include Fablen (“Fables,” 1918), Lider (“Po- 
ems,” 1924), and In Likhtike Minutn (“In Bright Moments,’ 
1932). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 4 (1961), 246-7. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
puy: B. Kohen, Leksikon fun Yidish-Shraybers (1986), 299. 
[Israel Ch. Biletzky / Lily O. Kahn (2"4 ed.)] 


YUDAN (fourth century c.£.) Palestinian amora. Yudan was 
a pupil of Abba (TJ, Ket. 2:4, 26c). He had halakhic discus- 
sions with Yose, head of the academy of Tiberias, and trans- 
mits many of the dicta of his predecessors, both tannaim and 
amoraim. Among those who turned to him with questions 
was also Mani, the son of Jonah, head of the Tiberias academy 
who figures prominently in the Jerusalem Talmud (Ty, Kid. 
2:6, 62d). Mention is made of Yudan fleeing to Noy (Naveh, 
Nineveh) in Transjordan, which may have been in 351, during 
the Roman persecutions of Ursicinus, the commander of the 
army of Gallus (Ty, Ket. 11:1, 34b). He is not mentioned at all 
in the Babylonian Talmud but many of his statements, both 
in halakhah and aggadah, are found in the Jerusalem Talmud 
and the Midrashim. 

In his homilies Yudan strove to encourage his contempo- 
raries who were persecuted by the Christian kings of Rome, 
using parables with which he described God’s profound par- 
ticipation in Israel’s troubles and comforting them with a 
promise of the impending redemption (Mid. Ps. 20:1). His 
statement, “The redemption will not come to this nation at 
one time, but little by little... now they are in great distress 
and if the redemption were to come all together they would 
not be able to bear great salvation... therefore it will come little 
by little and grow gradually greater” (ibid. 18:36), may possi- 
bly be connected with the temporary respite during the reign 
of Julian the *Apostate. He comforted his contemporaries by 
assuring them that their distress in this world would assure 
their deliverance in the world to come, putting forward an a 
fortiori argument. “Scripture states (Ex. 21:27) ‘And if he smite 
out his bondman’s tooth or his bondwoman's tooth, he shall 
let him go free for his tooth’s sake’ If a slave gains his freedom 
for the loss of his tooth, or a single limb, how much more will 
this be the case with one assailed by suffering in his whole 
body” (Gen. R. 92:1). Noteworthy is his statement: “Whoso- 
ever supplies the righteous with bread is as though he fulfilled 
the whole Torah” (ibid. 58:8). 
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YUDELOVITZ, ABRAHAM AARON 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 616f.; Frankel, Mevo, 95a; 
Bacher, Pal Amor index; S. Klein, Ever ha-Yarden ha- Yehudi (1925) 
51-53; H. Albeck, Mavo la-Talmudim (1969), 322. 


[Yitzhak Dov Gilat] 


YUDELOVITZ, ABRAHAM AARON (1850-1930), rabbi. 
Born in Navardonik, Byelorussia, he studied with his uncle 
Rabbi Meir and then at the *Volozhin yeshivah. He was or- 
dained by Rabbi Yom Tov Lippman of Bialystok. He published 
his first book, Alim le-Mivhan, at the age of 21. He held anum- 
ber of rabbinical positions in succession and served as rabbi 
of Salov, Kosnitza, Constantin, Turov, and Kapulia before be- 
coming chief rabbi of Manchester, England, in 1898. 

He published seven volumes of responsa, Beit Av, from 
1896 onward and attended the Sixth World Zionist Congress 
where he opposed the Uganda proposal. After a half dozen 
years in Manchester, he immigrated to the United States, first 
for a congregation in Boston and shortly thereafter to teach at 
Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Theological Seminary and then in 1906 
as rabbi of Bayonne, New Jersey. He then returned to New 
York to be rabbi of the Eldridge Street Beit Midrash Hagadol. 
He never affiliated with Agudath Harabonim but instead be- 
longed to Agudath Ha-Rabbonim ha-Ma“tifim, of which he 
became president. He continued to publish, including five vol- 
umes of Derash Av. He also inaugurated a short-lived Torah 
journal, Ha-Mizpeh, of which six volumes appeared. His most 
controversial rabbinical decision in 1927 permitted a woman 
to appoint an agent on her behalf for halizah to cancel the 
levirate marriage. He was roundly criticized by the authori- 
ties of his time and his reputation was severely damaged. He 
died three years later and many of the luminaries would not 
attend his funeral. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.D. Sherman, Orthodox Judaism in Amer- 
ica: A Biographical Dictionary and Sourcebook (1996). 


[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


YUDGHAN (Yehuda; 8" century), sectarian of *Hamadan 
(Iran). A pupil of *Abu ‘Isa al-Isfahani, Yudghan claimed to be 
a prophet of his followers, the Yudghanites, who believed that 
he was the Messiah. The* Karaite historian Jacob al-*Kirkisani 
writes in his Book of Gardens and Parks (938) that the Yudgh- 
anites “prohibit meat and intoxicating drinks, observe many 
prayers and fasts, and assert that the Sabbath and holidays 
are at present no longer obligatory.’ The Muslim historian Al- 
Shahrastani relates in his Book of Religions and Sects (1128) that 
Yudghan believed the Torah to have an external and internal 
meaning, a literal and an allegorical interpretation, but differ- 
ent from that held by the *Rabbanite Jews. The Karaite exegete 
Japheth b. Ali (last third of the tenth century) states that the 
Yudghanites considered the holidays as mere symbols and as- 
serted that after the destruction of the Temple many laws were 
no longer obligatory. It is a matter of controversy whether the 
Yudghanites are referred to by *Saadiah b. Joseph Gaon in his 
book Beliefs and Opinions in which he mentions “certain peo- 
ple who call themselves Jews and maintain that the promises 
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and consolations of the prophets refer to the time of the Sec- 
ond Temple.” It is also a matter of controversy whether the 
scholar *Judah ha-Parsi (Judah the Persian), against whom 
Abraham *Ibn Ezra (12"" century) argues in his works, is iden- 
tical with Yudghan. A small number of Yudghanites still lived 
in *Isfahan in the year 938. In addition to the Yudghanites, 
Japheth b. Ali mentions another sect, the Shadganites, about 
whom nothing is known. Al-Shahrastani mentions a pupil of 
Yudghan, Mushkha, who fell in battle against his adversaries. 
Some Mushkhanites believed that Muhammad was a prophet 
sent by God to the Arabs and others but not to the Jews be- 
cause they already have their Holy Scriptures. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Nemoy, in: HUCA, 7 (1930), 328, 383; idem. 
Karaite Anthology (1952), 10, 51, 334, 336, 391; B. Dinur, Yisrael ba-Go- 
lah, 1, pt. 2 (1961), 232, 233, 234, 236, 274; J. Rosenthal, in: yrvo-Bleter, 
21 (1943), 77-78; Baron, Social2, 5 (1957), 182, 185, 191f., 219. 
[Judah M. Rosenthal] 


YUDIKA (Yudis (Judith) Tsik; 1898-1988), poet. She was 
born in Gorzhd (Gargzdai), Lithuania. Poverty forced her 
family to send Tsik to live with an aunt in Eastern Prussia, then 
annexed to Germany. At the outbreak of World War 1, at the 
age of 16, she was imprisoned in a German labor camp as an 
enemy alien. Released a year later, she took refuge in Sweden, 
then lived in various cities throughout Lithuania, Russia, and 
the Ukraine, supporting herself as a teacher in girls’ schools 
and workers’ dormitories. In 1917, while living in Yekateri- 
noslav (Dniepropetrovsk), Ukraine, she became acquainted 
with the poet Moishe *Teitsh, and under his influence began 
writing in Yiddish using the pen name Yudika. She attained 
considerable success, publishing in periodicals and antholo- 
gies; these early poems were collected in Naye Yugnt (“New 
Youth,” 1923) and Mentsh un Tsayt (“Person and Time,’ 1926). 
She married and in 1926 had a son. In 1929 she immigrated 
to Toronto, Canada, with her son but without her husband, 
and there became an important member of the proletarian 
school of Yiddish writers, a purely Canadian movement of the 
1930s and 1940s. While working in factories to support herself 
and her son, her poetry was published in journals in Canada 
and the U.S. Her books of this era are Vandervegn (“Migrant 
Roads,’ 1934), Shpliters (“Splinters,” 1943), and Tsar un Freyd 
(“Trouble and Joy,’ 1949). Her political radicalism is evident 
in her poetry, much of which, however, is less polemic than 
might be expected. Her work includes lyric and narrative 
forms and is concerned with the upheavals facing Jewish life 
in the old world as well as the new. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.A. Fuerstenberg, “Yudica: Poet of Spadina’s 
Sweatshops,’ in: Canadian Woman Studies/Les Cahiers de la Femme 
16/4 (Fall 1996), 107f; C.L. Fuks, 100 Yor Yidishe un Hebreyishe Lit- 
eratur in Kanade, 141f; LNYL 4, 255f. 


[Faith Jones (24 ed.)] 
YUDKIN, JOHN (1910-1995), British physician and nutri- 


tionist. The son of Russian Jewish parents who fled from po- 
groms to London, Yudkin was born in London and educated 
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at Cambridge University. He was professor of physiology at 
Queen Elizabeth College, London, from 1945 to 1954 and then 
professor of nutrition — the first such appointment in Britain - 
at the same institution from 1954 to 1971. Yudkin became in- 
ternationally known for his attacks on sugar as a leading cause 
of obesity and disease and for his pioneering emphasis on a 
proper diet and lifestyle as an antidote to disease. He is the 
author of such well-known works as Pure, White and Deadly: 
The Problem of Sugar (1972) and This Nutrition Business (1977). 
His works drew concerted attacks from the sugar lobby but 
were significant in the contemporary emphasis on a healthy 
lifestyle. Yudkin was a member of the board of governors of 
the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. 


[William D. Rubinstein (24 ed.)] 


YUDKOVSKY, DOV (1923- ), Israeli journalist. Born in Po- 
land, Yudkovsky spent 33 months in Auschwitz from where 
he escaped twice, in each case being recaptured. He reached 
Palestine, where his cousin, Yehudah *Mozes, publisher of 
*Yedioth Aharonoth, made him head of the newspaper's Jeru- 
salem office. After the so-called putsch in which Dr. Azriel 
*Carlebach, the editor, and most of the newspaper's staff left 
to found the new newspaper *Maariv, Mozes appointed Yud- 
kovsky the paper’s news editor, and in 1953 managing editor 
for news. Yudkovsky conceived the newspaper as “the peo- 
ple’s newspaper,’ and notwithstanding its tabloid appearance, 
filled it with editorial content of interest also to readers from 
the professional classes. By the mid-1970s Yedioth Aharonoth 
had taken the lead in the circulation war with Maariv, credit 
for which went partly to Yudkovsky’s news editorship. In 1984 
Yudkovsky was appointed by publisher Noah Mozes one of the 
newspaper's two directors. But after Arnon (“Noni”) Mozes 
became the publisher following the death of his father, Noah, 
and sought to centralize his control, Yudkovsky was dismissed 
in 1989. He then represented the Israeli interests of British 
media mogul Robert *Maxwell, who appointed him editor- 
in-chief of Maariv. Regarding Maariv as a somewhat dull, 
middle-class newspaper, Yudkovsky sought to liven it up by 
installing an ultra-modern color press. In 1992 he left the pa- 
per and became one of the founders of Koteret, a private col- 
lege situated in Tel Aviv for journalism training. In 2000 he 
won the Sokolow prize for journalism and in 2003 the Israel 


Prize in media. 
[Yoel Cohen (2! ed.)] 


YUGOSLAVIA (“Land of the Southern Slavs”), until 1991 
a Socialist Federated Republic in S.E. Europe, in the Balkan 
Peninsula. The various elements of which Yugoslav Jewry was 
composed after 1918 (i.e., those of Serbia and the Austro-Hun- 
garian countries) were distinct from one another in their lan- 
guage, culture, social structure, and character according to the 
six separate historical, political, and cultural regions of their 
origin. These regions were Serbia; Slovenia; Croatia, Slavonia, 
and Dalmatia; Bosnia-Herzegovina; Macedonia; and Vojvo- 
dina. Croatia, Slovenia, Bosnia-Herzegovina, and Macedonia 
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YUGOSLAVIA 


declared their independence in 1991. Serbia and Montenegro 
became the Federal Republic of Yugoslavia in 1992. 


Until 1918 

SERBIA. There were some Jews in Pannonia in Roman times. 
Jews seem to have reached *Belgrade and there were also 
traces of a Jewish population along the banks of the Danube 
during the tenth century. Some Jews penetrated into Serbia 
from Macedonia. During the ninth and tenth centuries many 
of the Serbians converted to Christianity. The faith of the new 
Christians at that time was an amalgamation of Christianity, 
Judaism, and paganism. Benjamin of Tudela, the 12'®-century 
traveler, also mentions the influence of the Jews on the inhab- 
itants of the Balkans. At the time of the conquest of Serbia by 
Sultan Murad in 1389, the Jews engaged in the sale of salt. Un- 
der Turkish rule the Jews of Belgrade played an important part 
in the trade between northern and southern Turkish provinces 
which passed through Belgrade. During the period of the Aus- 
trian rule over northern Serbia from 1718 to 1739, the govern- 
ment’s attitude toward the Jews was generally good. During 
the Serbian wars of independence (1804-30), some of the Jews 
fled from Belgrade and in 1807 founded a community, which 
numbered 280 persons in *Zemun. The Jews supplied arms 
to the revolutionary army. However, the independence move- 
ment, which fomented rebellions against the Turks from time 
to time, frequently attacked the Jews. In 1831 the Serbian gov- 
ernment decreed certain limitations on the crafts in which the 
Jews were engaged. In 1845 they were excluded from tailoring 
and shoemaking. During the reign of Milosh Obrenovich, the 
prince of Serbia, there was a favorable change in the condition 
of the Jews. However, with the ascent of the Karageorgevich 
dynasty in 1842, which supported the interests of the Serbian 
merchants who envied their Jewish rivals, the condition of the 
Jews took a turn for the worse. A decree of 1856 forbade the 
Jews to reside in the provincial towns. There were then 2,000 
Jews in Serbia. About 1,000 of them settled in Belgrade, while 
the rest were dispersed in other towns. When Prince Milosh 
returned to power in 1858, the condition of the Jews tempo- 
rarily improved. However, during the reign of his son, Prince 
Michael (1860-68), who was also influenced by the Serbian 
merchants, the persecutions were renewed. An expulsion de- 
cree of 1861 against 60 Jewish families of Sabac was changed 
during the same year into another decree which authorized 
the Jews - and this only in their places of residence — to prac- 
tice the same professions as they had engaged in before Feb- 
ruary 28, 1861. The Jewish merchants, also in their places of 
residence, were authorized to trade in raw materials and food- 
stuffs. These rights, however, could not be transferred to their 
successors. Concerning real estate, the new decree confirmed 
a former one which prohibited the purchase of property in 
the provincial towns. 

After the assassination of Michael and the enthrone- 
ment of Milan Obrenovich, the Serbian parliament voted the 
emancipation of all citizens, but at the same time confirmed 
the restrictive decrees of 1856 and 1861. In 1873 the Jews were 
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expelled from the towns of Sabac, Smederevo, and Pozarevac. 
The treaty of Berlin of 1878 accorded civil and political equality 
to the Jews of Serbia, but it was only in 1889 that the Serbian 
parliament proclaimed the complete equality of all Serbians 
without distinction of origin and religion and abolished the re- 
strictive decrees of the previous years. In 1895 there were 5,102 
Jews in Serbia, 5,729 in 1900, and 5,000 in 1912. The number of 
Jews who participated in the Balkan Wars (1912-13) was 500. 
During the Serbian-Bulgarian war of 1913 and World War 1 
many Jews were decorated. 


SLOVENIA. Jews lived in Slovenia from the 13" century until 
they were expelled in 1496 by Emperor Maximilian 1 of Aus- 
tria. The biggest rabbinical center was at Maribor (Marburg) 
in the Styria district. Maribor had a “Jewish Street” as early as 
1277 near the river Drava (Drau) and a synagogue inside the 
walled city. Rabbi Israel *Isserlein taught there. His official title 
was “Landesrabbiner fuer Steiermark, Krain, und Korushka”” 
He was succeeded by his pupil R. Joseph b. Moses. Other Jew- 
ish communities existed at Ptuj (Poetovia), Celje, Radgona, 
and Ljubljana. Jews were engaged in viticulture, and traded 
in horses and cattle. 


CROATIA, SLAVONIA, AND DALMATIA. The Croats, who 
penetrated into the N.W. Balkans in the seventh century and 
established a kingdom in the tenth, found there several Jew- 
ish communities. In the letter of Hisdai ibn Shaprut (5:10) to 
Joseph the king of the Khazars, there is a mention of the “king 
of the Gebalim” who sent a deputation, which included Mar 
Saul and Mar Joseph, to Caliph Abdurrahman 111 of Cordoba. 
The “king of the Gebalim, the Slavs,” whose country bordered 
that of the Hungarians, was Kresimir, king of Croatia. The 
messengers informed Hisdai that Mar Amram of the court 
of the Khazar king had come to the land of the “Gebalim” 
There is little information on the Jews of Croatia from the 
10" to 15th centuries. Some Jews lived in the Croatian capital 
*Zagreb in the 13 and 14" centuries, when they had a chief 
entitled “magistratus Judaeorum,’ and a synagogue. Oth- 
ers settled between the Sava and Drava (Drau) and Danube 
rivers during the 15" century. As long as the economy of the 
country required the presence of the Jews, they lived there 
without hindrance. As soon as they were superfluous, they 
were persecuted and driven out. The Jews were expelled from 
Croatia and Slavonia in 1456. Croatia together with Hungary 
passed to the Hapsburgs in 1526, and no Jews lived there for 
the next 200 years. 

Toward the end of the 18 century, Jews from Hungary, 
Bohemia, Moravia, and especially Burgenland (east Austria) 
resettled there. In 1776 Jews came to *Osijek and in 1777 to 
Varazdin and a limited number to Zagreb. At that time there 
was also a Jewish community in Zemun. R. Judah b. Solomon 
Hai *Alkalai (1798-1878), who lived there from 1825 to 1874, 
also propagated the ideals of the movement for the settlement 
of Erez Israel in Sabac and Belgrade. A census of the Jews in 
1773, during the reign of Maria Theresa, revealed only 25 fam- 
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ilies. It was only after the publication of the * Toleranzpatent 
in 1782 by Emperor Joseph 11 that the situation improved and 
more Jews arrived from the north and the south. The right of 
residence was granted in 1791. Further rights were granted in 
1840, but the “tolerance tax” remained in force. The Jews of 
Croatia and Dalmatia only received their full emancipation in 
1873. Until 1890 the community of Osijek was the most promi- 
nent, but from that year the community of Zagreb, founded in 
1806, became the leading one. In 1841 an Orthodox congrega- 
tion was founded in Zagreb. The Jews of Croatia were mostly 
merchants and some were artisans. 

Jews arrived in Dalmatia with the Roman armies. In So- 
lin (Salona), in the vicinity of *Split (Spalato), there are re- 
mains of a Jewish cemetery of the third century. There was 
a Jewish community in Solin until 641, when Solin was de- 
stroyed by the Avars. During the Middle Ages, the Jews of Split 
and Ragusa (*Dubrovnik) engaged in commerce and espe- 
cially in the brokerage of the trade between Dalmatia and Italy 
and the Danubian countries. Under the autonomous republic 
which was established in Dubrovnik during the 15"* century, 
the Jews lived in relative tranquility. The Christian clergy, how- 
ever, attempted to oppress them and succeeded in spreading 
*blood libels in Dubrovnik in 1502, 1622, and 1662. During 
the 16" century, refugees from Spain and Portugal settled in 
Dalmatia. When Pope Paul 1v expelled the Jews from Ancona 
in 1556, a considerable number of them requested asylum in 
Dubrovnik. These included the physician *Amatus Lusitanus 
and his friend the poet Didacus *Pyrrhus, both Marranos. In 
1738 the condition of the Jews in Dalmatia deteriorated. The 
Jews of Split lived in a ghetto until the arrival of the French in 
1806. In 1906 the Austro-Hungarian government passed a law 
which defined the status of the Jewish communities of Croa- 
tia, Slavonia, and Dalmatia. In 1870 there were already 10,000 
Jews in Croatia, Slavonia, and Dalmatia; 13,488 in 1880; and 
17,261 in 1890. After World War 1 there were 20,000 Jews in 
Croatia, Slavonia, and Dalmatia. 


BOSNIA-HERZEGOVINA. One of the republics in central Yu- 
goslavia with the largest Muslim population (750,000). There 
is no evidence of the existence of a Jewish community in Bos- 
nia before the expulsion of the Jews from Spain. Tombstone 
inscriptions prove the existence of Jews in *Sarajevo in 1551. 
A special quarter was allocated to them later in the 16" cen- 
tury and they lived there until the conquest of the town by the 
Austrians in 1878. During the rule of Daudji Pasha, who was 
appointed in 1635, the relations between Turkey and Venice 
became strained. This had an adverse effect on the commerce 
of the local Jews. During the siege of Ofen in 1686 many Jews 
fled to Sarajevo, including Zevi Hirsch *Ashkenazi (Hakham 
Zevi), who was appointed hakham there. A change for the 
worse in the situation of the Jews of Sarajevo occurred in 
1833. It was only after payment of a heavy ransom that the 
Jews were saved from the danger of riots and blood libel. The 
laws of 1839, 1856, and 1876, which granted the Jews of Turkey 
equality of rights with the other citizens, also applied to the 
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Jews of Bosnia. From then onward, some Jews were elected to 
the Ottoman parliament in Constantinople and the municipal 
councils. In 1876 Yaver Effendi Barukh was sent to the par- 
liament as the representative of Bosnia. Isaac Effendi Shalom 
was a member of the Majlis Idareh (“Advisory Council to the 
Vali”). Upon his death, his place was filled by his son Solomon 
Effendi Shalom, who was also a representative in the parlia- 
ment. Two Jewish delegates were sent to the Landstag which 
was opened in 1910. Besides Sarajevo, there were also Jewish 
communities in the towns of *Travnik, *Banja Luka, Bijeljina, 
and others. The following data are available on the number of 
Jews in Bosnia from the end of the 18'* century. There were 
1,500 Jews in 1780; 8,213 in 1895; 10,000 (Sephardim) in 1923; 
13,701 in 1926; 14,000 in 1941 (together with Herzegovina); 
and 1,298 in 1958. In addition to the Nazis and the UstaSe 
who were active in Bosnia in World War 11, the former mufti 
of Jerusalem, Hajj Amin al-*Husseini, succeeded in enlisting 
the support of local authorities in the expulsion of the Jews 
from the province and their extermination. 


MACEDONIA. ‘The earliest Jewish presence was really in 
Macedonia and Dalmatia. Philo mentions the Jews of Mace- 
donia in Embassy to Gaius (Legatio ad Gaium), translated into 
English by FH. Colson (1962), par. 281, while the apostle Paul 
delivered sermons in its communities (Acts 20:1-2). A Greek 
inscription on a pillar of the church - a former synagogue - 
in Stobi (in the vicinity of the town of Bitolj (*Monastir)) and 
now preserved in the national museum of Belgrade, serves 
as evidence of the Jewish settlement during the second and 
third centuries. In it, Claudius Tiberius Polycharmos relates 
his Jewish way of life. During the Middle Ages, Jews lived 
in Bitolj (Monastir), Skoplje, *Ochrida, and Struga. During 
the reign of the Serbian emperor Stefen Dushan there is a 
mention of Jewish farmers in Macedonia (conquered by Du- 
shan in 1353). During the 14" century, the renowned gram- 
marian Judah (Leon) Moskoni, whose version of Josephus 
was published in Constantinople in 1510, lived in Ochrida. 
During the 16" century there were Jewish communities in 
*Skoplje, Bitolj, *Nis, Smederevo, and Pozarevac. At the time, 
Skoplje was a commercial center. The Jews traded in wool 
clothes, “kachkaval” cheese, and also engaged in commerce 
between Salonika and Constantinople on the one hand and 
Western Europe on the other. In 1680 *Nathan of Gaza died 
in Skoplje. His admirers made an annual pilgrimage to his 
tomb. When the armies of Leopold 1 approached Skoplje in 
1689, the Jews hurriedly abandoned the city. Their synagogues 
were burnt down and the wall surrounding their quarter also 
was destroyed by the flames. The Jewish population of Stip 
was of Salonikan origin. During the 17" and 18" centuries, 
R. Abraham Motal ha-Paytan (“the hymnologist”) and R. 
Reuben b. Abraham, who wrote the work Derekh Yesharah 
(Leghorn, 1788) and in Ladino Tikkunei ha-Nefesh (Salonika, 
1765-75), lived in this town. At the time of the upheavals in 
Turkey which preceded the Balkan Wars, more Jews settled 
in Macedonia. 
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VOJVODINA. This was an Austrian frontier region and the 
residence of Jews was prohibited there. Jews first settled in 
Vojvodina during the 18" century, but they were exceptions. 
Most Jewish communities were founded in the 1840s. The 
Jews of Vojvodina engaged in commerce and in import-export 
trade. Before World War 11 there were 19,200 Jews in Vojvo- 
dina (Backa, 14,800; Banat, 4,400). In 1952 there were Jewish 
communities in *Novi Sad, 275; *Subotica, 403; *Sombor, 46; 
Senta, 28; and Panéevo, 34, following immigration to Israel by 
most of the survivors of the Holocaust. 


After 1918 

With the establishment of the Yugoslav kingdom, about 100 
Jewish communities (with 70,000 Jews) were included in 
the new state. The Jews generally belonged to the middle 
class, but there were also impoverished communities, such 
as that of Bitolj. The Jews were well represented in industry, 
commerce, and artisan activity. They also held an important 
place in the banking business. There were some professions, 
such as the army officers, cadres, the upper government ser- 
vices, and journalism, from which the Jews were almost to- 
tally absent. The Jews of Croatia and Slavonia were under the 
cultural influence of Germany and Hungary and surpassed 
their coreligionists of the other Yugoslav provinces in the 
economic and cultural spheres. The Jews of Macedonia main- 
tained their Oriental character and their economic and cul- 
tural standards were somewhat backward in comparison to 
the remainder of Yugoslav Jewry. There was a marked Hun- 
garian influence among the Jews of Vojvodina. The Jews did 
not hold a prominent place in political life, although there 
were some influential members in the parties. De Majo, an 
advocate of Belgrade, was elected in 1927 for one term to the 
parliament (Skupshtina). 

Antisemitism as an organized movement was nonex- 
istent. After World War 1, some signs of it appeared, but the 
situation improved again. The Karageorgevich dynasty and 
the Orthodox Church evinced a favorable attitude toward the 
Jews. The antisemitic sentiments really originated in Croatia 
and Slavonia. In Vojvodina, there was some hostility toward 
the Jews who had been Austro-Hungarians before the war 
and thus were considered to be the representatives of the alien 
Hungarian culture. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE JEWS. ‘The unification of the 
variegated Yugoslav Jewish population was not easy. Yugoslav 
Jewry did not form a single unit. In the southern districts, 
from the Sava and Danube rivers and further, there were es- 
sentially Sephardim, while the other provinces were mainly 
inhabited by Ashkenazim. The Sephardim generally adhered 
to their Oriental manner of life and the Ladino language, while 
some others were influenced by the speech and culture of the 
southern Slavs. In 1939 there were about 43,000 Ashkenazim 
and 29,000 Sephardim in Yugoslavia. They lived in 121 com- 
munities. At a meeting of the communities which was con- 
vened in Osijek in 1919, the “Federation of Jewish (Religious) 
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Communities” was founded. It received government recog- 
nition and its activities extended to the fields of religion, cul- 
ture, and education. In 1923 the chief rabbinate was founded 
and an association of rabbis was formed. The final status of 
the communities was confirmed in 1929. The separate union 
of Orthodox communities, which had refused to join the fed- 
eration of the communities, also received legal recognition at 
that time. The Orthodox union consisted of 12 communities 
and numbered 3,426 in 1935. The spiritual head of the Jewish 
population was the chief rabbi, Dr. Isaac Alkalay (he held of- 
fice from 1924 to 1941), who was appointed by the king and 
resided in Belgrade. The chief rabbi was equal in status to the 
Orthodox patriarch, the Catholic archbishop, and the Muslim 
reis ul-Ulema. He was also a member of the Yugoslav senate. 


EDUCATION AND CULTURE. ‘There were Jewish elementary 
schools, which had existed before the Yugoslav kingdom, in 
the towns of *Zrenjanin, Osijek, *Sarajevo, Senta, *Zagreb, and 
*Zemun. The government prohibited the opening of new el- 
ementary schools. In Vojvodina there were yeshivot in Senta, 
Subotica, Kanjiza, and Iok. Jewish children attended the gen- 
eral schools, in which two hours weekly were allocated for 
Jewish religious studies. From 1928 to 1941 there was a semi- 
nary in Sarajevo for the training of hakhamim and teachers 
ona secondary school level. Among the scholars and authors 
mention should be made of Lavoslav Sik, a historian of Yu- 
goslav Jewry, the poet Hinko *Gottlieb, and Siegfried Kapper. 
An important place in Yugoslav literature was held by Isak 
*Samokovlija, a Bosnian novelist who died in 1955. The head- 
quarters of the Zionist Organization were in Zagreb, where 
newspapers and periodicals were published. 


STATISTICS. In 1926 there was a Jewish population of 73,267 
and in 1935, 70,000. According to the census of 1939, there 
were 71,000 Jews. The decrease in the number of Jews in Yu- 
goslavia can be explained by the increase of *antisemitism 


in Europe. 
[Simon Marcus] 


Holocaust Period 

In April 1941, Yugoslavia was occupied by German, Hungar- 
ian, Italian, and Bulgarian troops. It was divided into several 
parts: Serbia and the Banat came under direct German mili- 
tary administration; Hungary reoccupied some of the areas 
it had ceded to newly formed Yugoslavia after World War 1; 
Bulgaria took over Macedonia; and Italy extended its rule 
over Dalmatia and Montenegro. Most of the remaining terri- 
tory - Croatia, Bosnia, and Herzegovina - was formed into a 
new “Independent State of Croatia.” 


SERBIA AND THE BANAT. On the day after the occupa- 
tion of Belgrade (April 13, 1941), German troops, assisted by 
“Volksdeutsche” (local Germans), ransacked the Jewish shops. 
Within a week, the Jews were ordered to register with the po- 
lice, and eventually 9,145 Jews, out of a total prewar popula- 
tion of about 12,000, were registered. The Jews were removed 
from public service. The yellow *badge was introduced, and 
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Jews were drafted into forced labor. About 3,500 to 4,000 
males from the age of 14 to 60 were forced to clear the build- 
ings that had been razed by the bombardment, while women 
aged 16 to 40 were given menial tasks in the German military 
installations. A special police detachment was formed to deal 
with the Jewish population. A “Jewish Organization” (Jevre- 
jska Zajednica) was created to attend to the needs of the Jew- 
ish population. The Nazis forced the organization to collect 
contributions from the Jews and provide hostages to ensure 
Jewish compliance with their orders. After the German in- 
vasion of the U.S.S.R., the occupation regime became even 
harsher. In one incident alone, at the end of July, 120 Jew- 
ish hostages were shot to death (in the village of Jajinci, near 
Belgrade). In the Banat, which had a large German minority, 
after robbing the Jews of all their property and belongings 
the Nazis placed them in camps and a few weeks later (in 
September 1941) deported them to Belgrade, adding another 
2,500 people to its destitute Jewish population. By the end of 
September, all Jewish men aged 16 and above were put into 
a concentration camp, situated in Topovske Supe, a Belgrade 
suburb. 

Felix Benzler, German consul in Belgrade, and Edmund 
Veesenmayer, from the German Foreign Office, demanded 
the concentration of “at least” 8,000 men on an island in the 
Danube delta and their liquidation there and asked for ap- 
propriate pressure on the German military authorities. Adolf 
*Eichmann was consulted on the matter and proposed the im- 
mediate execution of the Jews. He dispatched Franz Radem- 
acher to Belgrade who discovered that of the 8,000 Jewish 
men, 2,000 had already been shot and there were only about 
4,000-5,000 left. He arranged for their execution “by the end 
of the week” (October 1941). Between Aug. 25 and Oct. 18, 
1941, all Jewish men in Nazi hands - those who had been put 
on forced labor (about 3,000), the deportees from the Banat, 
and any others that the Nazis had succeeded in apprehend- 
ing - were concentrated in the Topovske Supe camp and in the 
nearby Banjica camp. The massacre began in the early part of 
September. Day by day, groups of Jews, ranging from 100 to 
300, were taken out of the two camps, ostensibly for work in 
the fields. In fact a total of 4,500 were shot to death, the scene 
of the crime being either Jajinci or some other site on the op- 
posite bank of the Danube. A group of Jewish refugees from 
Germany, Austria, and Czechoslovakia who had been on their 
way to Palestine in September 1940 had been stranded on the 
Danube for lack of a seaworthy boat to continue their voy- 
age. They had found temporary refuge in the Yugoslav town 
of Sabac, but when the Nazis occupied the country they were 
all interned (together with 63 local Jews). Originally their 
number was 1,300, but 200 refugees, mostly children, had re- 
ceived immigration certificates to Palestine and had departed. 
In October 1941, all the men were taken to the Danube village 
of Zasavica and shot; the women and children were deported 
to the Sajmiste camp in Zemun near Belgrade. In February 
1942 they were loaded into closed trucks and were gassed 
while en route to Jajinci. Not a single person escaped from this 
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camp, and the fate of its inmates was reported by a few Jew- 
ish women, wives of gentiles, whom the Nazis had released. 
In August 1942 a German report stated that the “problem of 
Jews and gypsies had been solved; Serbia is the only country 
where this problem no longer exists.” 


THE INDEPENDENT STATE OF CROATIA. The new Inde- 
pendent State of Croatia (NDH) was headed by Ante *Paveli¢, 
leader of the UstaSe movement, who had been in exile in Italy 
and Germany and had developed relations with the Nazis. For 
the Jews, the four years of his rule in Croatia were marked by 
savage cruelty and terror. Within a few days of the occupation 
of Zagreb, the Germans, the local Nazis, and the UstaSe com- 
bined to deprive the Jews of their property and their status. 
Nuremberg-style laws were enacted as early as April 30, 1941, 
followed by the removal of Jews from all public posts and the 
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introduction of the yellow badge. On August 27, a decree was 
issued expropriating all Jewish-owned real estate, and two 
months later the Jews were ordered to hand over all other 
valuables in their possession. In Osijek, a levy of 20,000,000 
dinars was imposed upon the Jews within three days of the oc- 
cupation of the city; in Zagreb, the UstaSe arrested the wealthy 
Jews in May and kept them hostage until a ransom equivalent 
to 100 kilograms of gold was provided for their release. Syna- 
gogues, cultural institutions, and even Jewish cemeteries were 
razed by the UstaSe as soon as it came to power. 

Early in May 1941, the first concentration camp was es- 
tablished in the Danica factory, in the village of Drinja, near 
Koprivnica. Mass arrests of Jews were stepped up after the out- 
break of the German-Soviet war (June 1941), and a number of 
additional concentration camps were established in Jaseno- 
vac, Stara Gradiska, Loborgrad, and Djakovo. A temporary 
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camp, at Jadovno near Gospic, served as one of the early ex- 
termination camps. By July 1941 all the inmates of the Danica 
camp had been murdered, and by August the inmates at the 
Jadovno camp had suffered the same fate. The main, and most 
notorious, of the Croatian concentration camps was situated 
near Jasenovac, a town on the Zagreb-Belgrade railroad. This 
camp remained in existence throughout the period of Croa- 
tian “independence,” and tens of thousands of people were 
murdered there, among them about 20,000 Jews. It was to 
these camps that the Jews of Croatia proper were deported. 
Exact figures are not available, but it is estimated that by the 
end of 1942, 5,000 Jews had been deported. Further depor- 
tations took place as late as 1944. The Jewish communities 
continued to exist, although they were now largely made up 
of persons with only one Jewish parent, who were protected 
by law; Jewish partners of mixed marriages were also saved 
from deportation due to the efforts of the Catholic Church, 
and especially the papal nuncio. (About 1,000 such persons 
survived in Croatia.) 

Bosnia and Herzegovina, which were incorporated into 
“independent” Croatia, had a prewar Jewish population of 
about 14,000. When the Germans occupied Sarajevo (April 17, 
1941), one of their first acts was to set fire to the Sephardi syna- 
gogue in the city, the finest structure of its kind in the Balkan 
countries. They were assisted in this act of vandalism by local 
Muslims, who, under the influence of their spiritual leaders, 
were generally hostile to the Jews and willingly collaborated 
with the Nazis. Hajj Amin al-Husseini, the ex-mufti of Jeru- 
salem, went especially from Berlin to Sarajevo in order to give 
his blessing to the Bosnian Muslim division named “Handjar” 
(Sword), which was among the Croatian puppet state's contri- 
butions to the German war machine. This division effectively 
fought on the eastern front against the Soviet Union, incorpo- 
rated in the ranks of the Wehrmacht. In the wake of an act of 
sabotage that occurred at the end of July, nine of the leading 
Jews of Sarajevo and 12 prominent Serbs were arrested, and 
within a few days the police announced their execution by a 
firing squad. Mass deportations began on September 3, when 
500 Jews were dispatched to a camp at KruScica near Travnik; 
a second transport to the same location took place a few days 
later. On Oct. 19, 1941, in celebration of “Germany Day,” 1,400 
Jews were arrested in Sarajevo. Although the community com- 
missars (a Serb and a Muslim) succeeded in getting a few of the 
Jews released, the community as a whole was panic-stricken 
and made strenuous efforts to escape. About 1,600 made their 
way to Italian-occupied Mostar. The largest roundup of Jews 
was organized by the Germans on Nov. 15-16, 1941, when 3,000 
Jews were deported to Jasenovac. Women and children from 
Bosnia and Herzegovina were taken to the Loborgrad and Dja- 
kovo camps. By the end of August 1942, some 9,000 Jews had 
been deported, and only 120 were left. In the fall of 1941 the 
Kruis¢ica camp was liquidated, the men being sent to Jaseno- 
vac and the women to Loborgrad. A year later, the Loborgrad 
camp suffered a similar fate, and those who had survived the 
first year were now dispatched to the Auschwitz death camp. 
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The Jewish community of Osijek had been tricked by 
the Ustase into building its own ghetto in a factory near the 
village of Tenje. When the job was completed, the Jews of 
Osijek and the surrounding area were crowded into the fac- 
tory, where they lived for a period of two months. In August 
1942, the surviving inmates were transported to Jasenovac and 
Auschwitz. By April 1945, only a little more than 1,000 Serbs 
and Jews were still alive in the Jasenovac camp. On April 22 
they were all crowded into a single factory building to await 
their death. In a final desperate effort, some 600 of the pris- 
oners broke the gates and attacked the UstaSe guard; for most 
of them, the effort was in vain, and only 80 saved their lives, 
among them 20 Jews. The Stara Gradiska camp, a “branch” of 
Jasenovac, “specialized” in women and children, and no less 
than 6,000-7,000 children, according to one report, were put 
to death there. The German consul in Zagreb, Siegfried Kas- 
che, and police attaché Hans Helm reported to Berlin on April 
18, 1944 that “Croatia is one of the countries in which the Jew- 
ish problem has been solved.” 


VOJVODINA (BACKA AND BARANJA). In Vojvodina, occu- 
pied by Hungarian troops, the fate of the Jews (and, to a cer- 
tain degree, the local Serbs) was no different. In Subotica, the 
main city in Backa, 250 persons were killed in the first days of 
the occupation. In Novi Sad, the first slaughter took place on 
the third day of the occupation, when 500 people, both Jews 
and Serbs, were murdered. The Jewish community was threat- 
ened with deportation to Croatia unless it made an immediate 
payment of 50,000,000 dinars; after great efforts, 34,000,000 
were raised. Altogether, about 3,500 people were killed in Vo- 
jvodina in the initial stage, among them 150-200 Jews. Con- 
centration camps were established in various places (Subotica, 
Stari Becej, Ada, OdZaci, Bazka Topola), and some 2,000 Jews 
passed through these camps in the first two months of the oc- 
cupation. In January 1942, a clash between resistance fighters 
and a Hungarian troop detachment caused the death of four 
Hungarian soldiers, and in reprisal 1,000 men, women, and 
children were rounded up and shot to death. Among the vic- 
tims of this slaughter were 100 Jews. A few weeks later, a sim- 
ilar action took place at Novi Sad, where 870 Jews - almost a 
fifth of the total Jewish population of the city - in addition to 
430 Serbs were murdered. Thousands more were brought to 
the banks of the Danube to suffer the same fate when a dis- 
patch from the Hungarian military authorities arrived to put 
an end to the mass killing. 

In 1942 the Hungarians ordered the formation of forced 
labor battalions into which all Jews and Serbs between the ages 
of 21 and 48 were drafted. Some 4,000 Jews from Backa and 
Baranja were conscripted into the battalions; 1,500 were sent 
to the Ukraine, near the front, where they succumbed to dis- 
ease and starvation or were murdered. Only 20 of the entire 
group survived the ordeal. The others were sent to Hungary 
and Serbia, where they were put to work in copper mines and 
on the railroads, together with about 6,000 Hungarian Jews. In 
spite of the harsh conditions to which they were exposed, they 
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managed to survive for a while. The end came in March 1944, 
when Hungary was taken over by German forces. On Septem- 
ber 17, a transport of 3,600 Jews from the Bor mines (where 
the labor battalions were concentrated) was dispatched in the 
direction of Belgrade; about 1,300 prisoners were murdered or 
died en route and the rest were deported to Germany. A short 
while later a second transport of 2,500 Jews, which included 
a large contingent of Vojvodina Jews, was organized. Some of 
these managed to escape, and several hundred were liberated 
by Tito’s partisans, finding refuge with the population in Ser- 
bia and the Banat. The rest of the Jews from Backa and Ba- 
ranja were deported on April 25-26, 1944. About 4,000 Jews 
from the area of Novi Sad were interned at Subotica, while 
the Jews from the eastern part of Backa were dispatched to a 
camp in Baja (Hungary); in May 1944, the group from Sub- 
otica was also sent to Baja. Eventually all the inmates of the 
Baja camp (as well as those of the Backa Topola camp) were 
deported to Auschwitz. 


MACEDONIA. The majority of Macedonian Jews were concen- 
trated in three cities: in Skoplje (3,795 Jews, including 300 ref- 
ugees from Belgrade); Bitolj (Monastir; 3,350); and Stip (550). 
Direct control of the area was in Bulgarian hands, and for the 
first 18 months persecution of the Jews did not go beyond 
confiscation of property, forced contributions, and personal 
insults. In August 1942, a group of 50 refugees from Belgrade 
was handed over to the Gestapo, which deported them to the 
Banjica camp; on Dec. 3, 1942, they were put to death in Jajinci. 
At the beginning of January 1943, further restrictions were 
imposed on the Jews, and two months later all of the Jewish 
population of Macedonia was placed in a temporary concen- 
tration camp in the “Monopol” tobacco factory near Skoplje. 
On March 22 a transport of 2,338 Jews was dispatched to the 
death camps in Poland, followed a week later by two more 
transports, numbering 2,402 and 2,404 people. Only about 
100 Jews returned to Macedonia from these transports. About 
150-200 Sephardi Jews were recognized by the Spanish gov- 
ernment as Spanish nationals and were not deported; about 
120 Jews fled to Albania, and some joined the partisans. 


ITALIAN-OCCUPIED AREAS. Compared to the other parts of 
occupied Yugoslavia, the area under Italian control was a ha- 
ven for the Jews. In spite of constant pressure by German dip- 
lomats - including Kasche, the German consul at Zagreb - the 
Italians refused to accede to demands to deport Jews and, for 
a while at least, regarded any measure discriminating against 
the Jews as incompatible with the honor of the Italian army. 
Originally there were a small number of Jews in this area, but 
soon it became a refuge for Jews from Bosnia and Croatia. 
In August 1941, according to a German estimate, there were 
between 4,000 and 5,000 Jews in Dubrovnik and Mostar. By 
November 1941, the Italians went as far as establishing camps 
for the Jewish refugees, interning refugees from Bosnia and 
Herzegovina in Kupari (near Dubrovnik) and Jews from Cro- 
atia in Kraljevica. In Split there were 2,000 refugees, in addi- 
tion to 415 local Jews; 500 were sent to the island of Koréula 
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and 1,100 to Italy (mostly to the Ferramonti internees’ camp). 
In June 1943, 2,650 Jewish inmates of camps in Dalmatia were 
deported to the island of Rab. In all the camps, the Italians 
extended humane treatment to the Jews. 

In September 1943, after the Italian capitulation, Tito’s 
partisan army evacuated 2,000 refugees from Rab; able-bod- 
ied men joined the partisans, while the old men, women, 
and children found refuge in northern Dalmatia. About 300 
people - the old and sick, women and their small children - 
remained on the island, and when the Germans invaded it, 
in March 1944, they were deported to Auschwitz. A similar 
fate overtook the Jews in Split. On Sept. 28, 1943, all adult 
men were interned, and after a while they were deported to 
Sajmiste, where they were all murdered. In March 1944, 300 
women and children were deported from Split to Jasenovac 
where they died. 


JEWISH PARTISANS. Yugoslav Jews took an active part in the 
fight against the Nazis and played a leading role among the 
organizers of Tito’s revolt. Ten Jews were named as national 
heroes of the resistance. No exact figures are available for 
the number of Jews who fought with the partisans, because 
they did not enlist as Jews, and in the early stage no family 
names were recorded. With one exception, there were no Jew- 
ish units. After the war, however, the Federation of Yugoslav 
Jewish Communities was able to identify 2,000 Jewish names 
among the members of Tito’s formations. 

Shortly after the occupation of Belgrade, *Ha-Shomer 
ha-Zair put itself at the disposal of the Communist Party and 
helped organize the resistance. The first secret radio in Zagreb 
was operated by two Jewish brothers and the first act of sabo- 
tage in Vojvodina was carried out by youngsters of the Jewish 
youth movement. Individual Jews committed acts of sabotage, 
and in August 1942 the first group joined the partisans. A Jew- 
ish partisan unit was formed in the fall of 1943 from among 
the Jews evacuated from the Italian camp on the island of Rab. 
Composed of 250 men, the unit suffered heavy losses in the 
fighting against the Germans: its ranks were decimated, and 
the survivors were incorporated into other units. The most 
prominent Jewish resistance fighter was MoSa *Pijade, who 
became one of Tito’s four vice presidents after the liberation. 


Contemporary Period 

From the end of 1944, when Yugoslavia was liberated, about 
14,000 Jews returned to the cities from their places of hiding, 
the partisan areas, and prison camps. The Federation of Jewish 
Communities officially reestablished its activities on Oct. 22, 
1944, a few days after the liberation of Belgrade, when its sur- 
viving chairman, Friedrich Pops, reopened its office. Fifty-six 
Jewish communities were reconstructed, and the federation, 
with the aid of the American Jewish *Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee (jpc), engaged in a variety of welfare projects, includ- 
ing the reopening of the home for the aged in Zagreb, extend- 
ing material aid to the needy who began to return to their daily 
lives, etc. It also reestablished its ties with the *World Jewish 
Congress and other Jewish organizations. 
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Upon the establishment of the State of Israel (1948), the 
Federation sought and received permission from the Yugoslav 
authorities to send material help and organize Jewish emi- 
gration to Israel. From the end of 1948 until 1952 about 8,000 
Jews, who were allowed to take their property with them, left 
for Israel. After 1952 the number of Jews remained almost un- 
changed at 6,500-7,000, of whom 6,200-6,500 were registered 
in 38 communities. In 1968 there were 1,552 Jews in Belgrade, 
1,359 in Zagreb, 1,095 in Sarajevo, 1,320 in six communities 
(each of which had more than 100 members), 911 in 28 local 
and district communities (some of which had less than ten 
members), and another 220 scattered throughout the country. 
The structure of Yugoslav Jewry is revealed by censuses taken 
in 1952 and 1957. The first census covered 6,250 Jews who were 
registered in communities. Of these, 43% were male and 57% 
female; about 50% were Sephardim (especially in Serbia and 
Bosnia) and the rest were Ashkenazim (mostly in Croatia and 
Slovenia). Of the children, 591 were under the age of seven, 818 
were in elementary school, 325 were in high school, and 247 
were in institutes of higher learning. Among the adults, there 
were 12 apprentices in various fields, 221 doctors (military 
and civilian), 41 pharmacists, 21 veterinarians, 82 engineers, 
46 technicians, 54 teachers in schools of higher learning, 48 
teachers and educators, 27 lawyers, 12 judges (and 33 others 
held law degrees), 31 journalists, 875 in different branches of 
administration, 247 economists and administrators in eco- 
nomic enterprises, 4 agronomists, 231 artisans, 33 writers and 
artists, 73 army officers (not counting medical personnel), 5 
noncommissioned officers, 233 on pension, 136 with no pro- 
fession, 277 in various other professions, 1,435 housewives, 314 
elderly people without pensions, 106 chronically ill, 45 seri- 
ously crippled, and 257 did not supply details on their profes- 
sional status. The census of 1957 covered 6,691 Jews including 
137 women per every 100 men (contrasted with an average 
of 106 women per 100 men in the general population). The 
number of children (up to age 18) was 25.1% of the Jewish, and 
38.7% of the total population. 

The activities of the Federation of Jewish Communities 
were founded upon the 1953 law that regulated the activities 
of religions and churches in Socialist Yugoslavia. But religious 
life was only part, and not necessarily the outstanding part, 
of Jewish community life. In 1952 the Federation deleted the 
word “religious” from its title and the title of the communities 
associated with it. The communities thus viewed themselves 
as national Jewish entities, preserving their ties with world- 
wide Jewish organizations and various bodies in Israel. This 
attitude was made possible by the liberal Yugoslav policy on 
the question of nationalities and the support of widespread 
circles in Yugoslavia for Judaism and for Israel. The Federation 
devoted much of its efforts to Jewish education. Kindergartens 
were established in a number of cities (and still functioned 
in 1969, in Belgrade and Zagreb); youth centers and sections 
for women, whose activities were directed by appropriate na- 
tional boards, were set up in some communities; the larger 
communities reestablished their libraries; and an historical 
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museum was established in Belgrade, including an institute 
for research on the history of Yugoslav Jewry, in which non- 
Jewish scholars also participated. Jewish youths were sent to 
Jewish seminars and studies abroad, and every year summer 
camps involved between 350 and 400 youth on various levels. 
Choirs in Belgrade and in Zagreb cultivated Israel and Hebrew 
music, both religious and secular. 

There is special concern regarding the preservation of 
cemeteries of historic significance and the orderly liquidation 
of cemeteries and other property of communities which could 
not be preserved or were displaced by urban-renewal projects. 
Some synagogues were handed over to local cultural institu- 
tions and serve as cultural houses and museums. About 30 
monuments have been erected to the victims of World War 11 
in cemeteries and public places. 

The Federation of Jewish Communities publishes a 
monthly organ and an annual Jevrejski Almanah. The first al- 
manac appeared in 1954, the seventh, for 1965-67, in 1968. The 
almanacs cover historical and current-affairs material as well 
as literary works about the Holocaust. The Jewish youth pub- 
lish an organ titled Kadimah. For a number of years a calen- 
dar printed in Serbo-Croatian was put out (containing prayers 
printed in Latin characters) by the only rabbi (hakham) to 
have survived the Holocaust, Menahem b. Abraham Romano 
(1882-1968) of Sarajevo. In 1952 the Federation published a 
book titled Crimes of the Fascist Conquerors and their Collab- 
orators Against the Jews in Yugoslavia, whose second edition 
includes a summary in English. The Federation also published 
a number of basic Jewish books including a translation of a 
short history of the Jewish people by S. *Dubnow with an ep- 
ilogue that carries on his concept of the Jewish nation with a 
Marxist interpretation. 

The position of religion in community life weakened. 
In the community organizations committees for religious af- 
fairs have tried to satisfy the needs of the community as much 
as possible. On holidays the communities often celebrated 
with communal prayers and meals. No one was left to re- 
place Rabbi Romano upon his death. Religious life was sup- 
plemented by observance of days of remembrance, especially 
for the victims of the Holocaust. Representatives of Yugoslav 
Jewry participate in many Jewish world conferences. Their 
ties with Israel were demonstrated - with the agreement of 
Yugoslav authorities — by fund raising for the Martyrs Forest 
and the forest in memory of Albert *Vajs (Weiss; 1905-1964), 
successor to Pops as chairman of the Federation, and mutual 
visits by delegations of youth and others. After 1966 the Fed- 
eration expanded its ties with Jewish communities in Eastern 
European countries. Mutual visits were frequent, not only on 
occasions of celebration, such as the 400" anniversary of the 
establishment of the community in Sarajevo (October 1966), 
but also for discussions on practical matters. Even the Israel- 
Arab *Six-Day War (1967), which brought about Yugoslavia'’s 
one-sided position and the severance of diplomatic relations 
with Israel, did not change this situation. The Federation's 
activities were not restricted from above, although it took 
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Bleichroeder in 1893 his partner Paul Schwabach continued 
the business. The brothers Moses, Marcus, and Gerson *War- 
burg founded a bank in Hamburg in 1798. Its main business 
was concerned with the Hamburg overseas trade, especially 
transactions with England and the United States. Paul M. 
*Warburg, a brother of Max M. *Warburg, head of the Ham- 
burg bank before World War 1, established a branch office in 
New York. Toward the end of the 18» century J.M. *Speyer, 
through his bank’s provisioning of armies and exchange busi- 
ness, had a capital of 420,000 florins, the largest Jewish for- 
tune in Frankfurt at that time. In 1809 G.J. Elissen opened a 
banking house which took the name of J.L. Speyer-Elissen in 
1818 and Lazard Speyer-Elissen in 1838. Philipp Speyer and 
Co., the U.S. branch, negotiated the American credit during 
the Civil War, participated in the development of the rail- 
roads in America, and conducted transactions in Mexico and 
Cuba, partly in association with the Deutsche Bank. In 1928 
Speyer amalgamated with C. Schlesinger, Trier, and Company 
to form Lazard Speyer-Elissen K.a.A., Frankfurt and Berlin. 
The bank established by Solomon *Oppenheim in Bonn in 
1789 acquired a leading position; at the beginning of the 19 
century Solomon moved to Cologne, where his son Abraham 
became one of the most influential bankers in the Rhineland, 
financing insurance associations, railroad construction, and 
industrial investment. 

Jewish bankers played an important part in the devel- 
opment of joint stock banks. Ludwig *Bamberger and Her- 
mann Markuse were among the founders of the Deutsche 
Bank (1870), which was active in financing German foreign 
trade. The Disconto-Gesellschaft, established by David Han- 
semann in 1851, which amalgamated with the Deutsche Bank 
in 1929, had several Jewish partners. Eugen *Gutmann was the 
main founder of the Dresdner Bank, and Abraham Oppen- 
heim was one of the founders of the Bank fuer Handel und 
Industrie (Darmstaedter Bank; 1853). The leading personality 
in the Berliner Handelsgesellschaft (established in 1856) was 
Carl *Fuerstenberg. Richard Witting, brother of Maximilian 
Harden, was one of the directors of the Nationalbank fuer 
Deutschland; when it merged with the Darmstaedter Bank 
in 1921, Jacob *Goldschmidt, then director of the latter, took 
control of the new enterprise. In 1932 the two other most im- 
portant banks in Germany, the Deutsche Bank and the Dres- 
dener Bank, were directed by Oskar *Wassermann and Her- 
bert Gutman respectively. 

In England, banks were established by Sir David *Salo- 
mons (London and Westminster Bank, 1832), the Stern broth- 
ers (1833), Samuel *Montagu (1853), Emile Erlanger (1859), the 
Speyer brothers, *Seligman brothers, and S. Japhet and Co., 
many of them immigrants from Frankfurt; the Speyer bank 
negotiated loans on behalf of Greece, Bulgaria, and Hungary, 
as well as for Latin American states. David *Sassoon and Com- 
pany, established in Bombay in 1832, had branches throughout 
the Orient, handling extensive transactions. Sir Ernest *Cassel, 
partly in association with Sir Carl Meyer, established banks 
in Egypt and Turkey. Industrial banks were organized by Sir 
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Moses *Montefiore and the Anglo-American Corporation, 
which was connected with the diamond and finance corpo- 
ration of A. Dunkelsbueler, established by Sir Ernest *Oppen- 
heimer. In South Africa the General Mining and Finance Cor- 
poration was set up by Hamilton Ehrlich and Turk, and one 
of the most important enterprises in South African financing 
was the Barnato brothers’ company. 

In France Achille *Fould, a competitor of the Roth- 
schilds, was a supporter of Napoleon 111 and later his finance 
minister. Together with his brother Benoit he inherited the 
Paris firm of Fould, Oppenheimer et Cie., which had been 
established by his father. Meanwhile the brothers Emile and 
Isaac *Péreire, who moved to Paris from Marseilles in 1822, 
financed railway construction in France and Spain. Through 
the Crédit Mobilier, organized in 1852, they mobilized credit 
for various investment projects, but ran into difficulties in 1867. 
Among the other important Jewish banks was the Banque de 
Paris et des Pays-Bas (1872), with Henri Bamberger as one of 
the directors. The leading position among the private banks 
was held by Rothschild; from 1889 to 1901 all loans to Russia 
from Paris were issued through the Rothschild bank. Baron 
Maurice de *Hirsch from Munich, son-in-law of the Brus- 
sels banker Raphael Jonathan *Bischoffsheim, invested suc- 
cessfully in railroad construction. Other Jewish banks were 
those of Louis Dreyfus and Lazard Fréres. In Italy, where Luigi 
*Luzzatti’s agricultural associations were largely philanthropic, 
Jewish bankers played a leading part in the foundation of the 
Banca Commerciale Italiana and the Credito Italiano. The 
Rothschilds, Sterns, and Goldsmids also invested money in 
Spain and Portugal. 


RUSSIA AND EASTERN EUROPE. A number of Jewish banks 
were established in Vienna during the 19‘ century, the most 
influential of which was Arnstein and Eskeles. This bank 
however was declared bankrupt in 1859. Weikersheim and 
Company and from 1821 Salomon Rothschild also established 
banks in Vienna. Jews participated in the foundation of the 
Niederoesterreichische Eskomptgessellschaft (1853) and the 
Kreditanstalt (1855), which made an essential contribution to 
the development of the Vienna stock exchange and extended 
international loan facilities, also investing in industry and 
railroads. Leading private banks in Hungary were of Jewish 
origin, such as the Ungarische Allgemeine Kreditbank (Hun- 
garian General Credit Bank; established in 1867) with Sieg- 
mund Kornfeld as a general director, the Pester Ungarische 
Kommerzial-bank (Hungarian Commercial Bank at Pest), es- 
tablished in 1841 by Moritz Ullmann, and the Ungarische Hy- 
potheken-bank (Hungarian Hypothecary Credit Bank; 1869) 
with Nandor (Ferdinand) Beck de Madarassy as its general 
director. In Prague the *Petschek family established a bank in 
1920; in Galicia, under the Austrian regime, Brody (Nathan- 
son, Kallir) and Lemberg had Jewish banks. Between the end 
of the 18 century and the beginning of the 19"* Jewish banks 
of some importance rose in Russia. In St. Petersburg Nicolai 
and Ludwig *Stieglitz, immigrants from Germany, opened a 
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upon itself specific restrictions in its relations with the State 


of Israel. : 
[Cvi Rotem] 


In the early 1980s the Jewish population of Yugoslavia 
was estimated at approximately 5,500, the majority of whom 
resided in Belgrade, Zagreb, and Sarajevo. Although the re- 
gime in Yugoslavia was authoritarian, its internal structure 
was the most liberal of all Eastern European countries, and 
the Jewish community enjoyed freedom both with regard to 
the organization of communal life and the conduct of reli- 
gious and cultural activities, and most notably with regard to 
the community’s ties with international Jewish organizations. 
Thus delegates from Yugoslavia regularly participated in the 
conventions of the World Jewish Congress, the World Con- 
ference of Synagogues and Kehillot, etc. From all parts of Yu- 
goslavia, 28 community heads participated in a seminar and 
study tour in Israel (Oct. 19, 1976-Nov. 2, 1976), organized by 
the Jewish Agency. 

Though not a member of the Warsaw Pact, and with a 
foreign policy independent of Moscow, since 1967 Yugosla- 
via adopted an extreme anti-Israel policy with regard to the 
Middle East conflict. It was the foremost defender and mili- 
tant champion of sanctions against Israel in all international 
forums, including the uN and its agencies. 


[Eliezer Palmor] 


The violent breakup of Yugoslavia which began in 1991 
and the bloody civil war that accompanied it had far-reaching 
and traumatic effects on the 5,000 to 6,000 Jews who lived in 
the country. Until the division of the country, Yugoslav Jews 
had belonged to communities joined in autonomous repub- 
lic-wide organizations which in turn were members of a na- 
tionwide Federation based in Belgrade. 

Most Jews were concentrated in the capital cities of three 
of the republics: Zagreb, capital of Croatia, with about 1,200 
Jews; Sarajevo, capital of Bosnia-Herzegovina, with about 
1,000; and Belgrade, capital of Serbia and also the federal capi- 
tal, with about 1,500 Jews. The remaining Jews lived in much 
smaller scattered communities, mostly in Croatia and Serbia's 
Vojvodina province. Fewer than 100 Jews lived in Slovenia, 
and only 100 in Macedonia. 

There was little overt antisemitism, and the rate of inter- 
marriage was high. Through the 1980s participation grew in 
wide-ranging programs and activities run by the Federation 
and the individual communities (with the help of international 
Jewish philanthropic organizations). These included a sum- 
mer camp on the Adriatic Sea, annual Maccabi sports com- 
petitions, old-age care facilities, women’s and youth groups, 
and educational programs including religion classes, Hebrew 
classes, and the first Jewish kindergarten in Yugoslavia in more 
than a decade, which opened in Zagreb, the most active com- 
munity, in 1989. Yugoslavia had only one rabbi — Belgrade- 
based Cadik Danon - but by the late 1980s one young man was 
in Israel studying to become a rabbi, and several others were 
training as cantors or lay leaders for religious services. 
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Yugoslavia’s Jews also maintained close ties with various 
international Jewish organizations, and by the late 1980s Yugo- 
slav government officials also met with Jewish and Israeli rep- 
resentatives. At a meeting in New York in July 1987, Yugoslav 
leader Lazar Mojsov told World Jewish Congress president Ed- 
gar Bronfman that he would “work toward better relations with 
the Jewish world as a whole and with the State of Israel.” 

A landmark cultural event was a major exhibition on the 
Jews of Yugoslavia that opened in Zagreb in April 1988 and 
then was shown elsewhere in the country, attracting tens of 
thousands of visitors, before going on to the United States and 
Israel. Belgrade’s first Holocaust memorial (aside from memo- 
rials in the Jewish cemetery) was dedicated in 1990; it was by 
the Jewish sculptor Nandor Glid. 

The mounting separatism and ethnic tensions that came 
to the fore in the late 1980s had their effect on the Jewish com- 
munities. Some Jews felt that Serbian overtures to Israel in- 
cluding the formation in 1989 of a Serbian-Jewish friendship 
society and the twinning of various Serbian-Israeli cities were 
mainly aimed at courting world Jewry to give support to Serbia 
in its opposition to any decentralization of the state. A leader 
of the tiny Jewish community in Slovenia warned of possible 
antisemitism after a youth magazine published Protocols of 
the Elders of Zion in 1990. In Zagreb, Jewish leaders at the end 
of 1990 expressed concern that Croatian nationalism might 
prompt a resurgence of antisemitism, but later threw support 
behind the Croatian government when it seceded from Yu- 
goslavia and became embroiled in civil war. 

When the civil war broke out following Slovenian and 
Croatian secession in the summer of 1991, the status of Jewish 
communities again became a political issue. Serbs and Croats 
attempted to discredit each other with accusations of antisem- 
itism. In early 1992 Klara Mandic, a founder of the Serbian- 
Jewish Friendship Society, visited the United States and in a 
series of lectures and articles charged the Croatian govern- 
ment of Franjo Tudjman with reviving fascism and antisemi- 
tism and planning “genocide” against Serbs in Croatia. Nenad 
Porges, president of the Zagreb Jewish community, countered 
by accusing Serbs of antisemitism and expressing support for 
the Tudjman government. 

The civil war led to great suffering and destruction, par- 
ticularly after fighting spread from Croatia to Bosnia-Her- 
zegovina. Jews had to flee their homes along with hundreds 
of thousands of other citizens, and Jewish monuments and 
property were damaged or destroyed along with countless 
other buildings. Among them, the medieval synagogue in 
Dubrovnik was damaged by bombs; the Jewish community 
center in Osijek was hit by shelling; and Serbian fighters used 
the ancient Jewish cemetery overlooking Sarajevo as a position 
from which to fire onto the city. In Zagreb, terrorist bombs in 
August 1991 wrecked the Jewish community offices and prayer 
hall and also damaged the Jewish cemetery. 

Starting in April 1992, the American Jewish Joint Distri- 
bution Committee carried out daring air and overland evacu- 
ations of almost the entire Jewish population of Sarajevo. 
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Almost from the beginning of the civil strife, communi- 
cations between Zagreb, Sarajevo, and Belgrade were difficult 
or cut altogether. Local Jewish communities became fully au- 
tonomous and ultimately independent as the former Yugoslav 
republics became independent. In Zagreb, gala celebrations in 
September 1992 marked the reopening of the Jewish commu- 
nity center and prayer hall after a full-scale restoration, par- 
tially funded by local authorities, following a terrorist bomb- 


ing of the year before. 
[Ruth E. Gruber] 


In the years that followed the breakup of Yugoslavia the 
Federation of Jewish Communities in Belgrade, although di- 
minished, continued to function, arranging cultural events 
and publishing Jewish material. In Zagreb, capital of Croa- 
tia, a Coordinating Committee headed by Dr. Ognjen Krauss 
was formed. The Kehillah is now called Zidovska opcina and 
is similarly active in all fields of Jewish life, especially in pub- 
lishing cultural reviews and books on historical subjects. In 
Ljubljana, capital of Slovenia, there exists a Judovska skupina, 
a small congregation. In Sarajevo, the community, now called 
Jevrejska zajednica and headed by Jacob Finci, operates from 
the Ashkenazi synagogue. In Skopje, capital of Macedonia, 
Jews are organized under the name of Evreiska zajednica. 
Representatives of these organizations occasionally meet in 
European Jewish forums abroad and once a year in Dalma- 
tian (Croatian) summer resorts. 

Estimated population figure in the early 2000s were as 
follows: Bosnia-Herzegovina 500, Croatia 1,700, Macedonia 
100, Serbia and Montenegro 1,500, Slovenia 100. 


[Zvi Loker (2"4 ed.)] 


Relations with Israel 

Between the end of World War 11, which saw the creation of 
Yugoslavia as a Communist federal republic, and the estab- 
lishment of the State of Israel in 1948, the Yugoslav attitude to 
Palestine Jewry was friendly and found expression in allow- 
ing passage to thousands of “illegal” immigrants to Palestine. 
From the Yugoslav point of view, this formed part of the anti- 
imperialist struggle. In 1947 Yugoslavia was elected a member 
of the 11-nation Special Commission on Palestine (UNscop). 
Its representatives declared their understanding for Jewish 
aspirations to independence, but eventually took a stand for 
a binational state, and in the UN Assembly, in November 
1947, Yugoslavia did not vote for the partition resolution. How- 
ever, following the proclamation of the establishment of the 
State of Israel, Yugoslavia recognized the new state on May 
19, 1948; full diplomatic relations and the first trade agree- 
ment were quick to follow. The majority of Yugoslav Jews, 
survivors of the Holocaust, were permitted to go to Israel in 
1948-49. In the years 1949 to 1954 relations were cordial. Po- 
litical, social, and cultural ties were developed through ex- 
change of delegations, as, e.g., between the Socialist Union 
and Mapai, the Yugoslav trade unions and the Histadrut, and 
through manifold activities of the respective legations at Bel- 
grade and Tel Aviv. 
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Although Yugoslav diplomacy was not, even before 1956, 
generally favorable to Israel’s stand in the Arab-Israel con- 
flict, it did preserve a fairly balanced attitude until then. On 
Sept. 1, 1951, its representative voted, in the Security Council, 
for free navigation for all nations in the Suez Canal, a resolu- 
tion hailed at the time as a victory for Israel. Marked deteriora- 
tion on the Yugoslav side came after the Bandung Conference 
in 1955 and Yugoslav premier Tito’s policy of assembling, and 
possibly leading, a group of “nonaligned” nations, together 
with Egypt's president Gamal Abdel Nasser, and Jawaharlal 
Nehru, prime minister of India. As Tito’s collaboration with 
Nasser went ahead, relations with Israel became cooler. An- 
other important factor in the changed Yugoslav attitude was 
the improvement of relations between Yugoslavia and the 
Soviet Union from May 1955. During the Sinai crisis (1956), 
Yugoslavia adopted an extremely hostile attitude to Israel. It 
thereafter slowed down and finally stopped most of the posi- 
tive aspects of bilateral cooperation. Apart from trade, only 
personal contacts between Jews were permitted to continue. 
Yugoslavia supported the Arab stand against Israel in all 
spheres, save for economic boycott. 

Yugoslav policy in the Middle East gradually evolved 
into a completely one-sided, pro-Arab position, culminating 
in its branding Israel as the “aggressor” in the Six-Day War 
(June 1967), severing diplomatic relations concurrently with 
other Communist countries (Romania excluded), and open 
advocacy of Egyptian-Arab extremist viewpoints. However, 
the sympathies of the Yugoslav people still seemed to incline 
toward Israel. 

By 1971, the only aspect of Yugoslav-Israel relations which 
continued unaffected was in the sphere of trade, although Yu- 
goslavia unilaterally suspended, in April 1970, the payments’ 
agreement. Commercial ties started modestly in 1949, with a 
few hundred thousand dollars’ worth of exchange both ways, 
and grew steadily; at the time of the signature of the third 
trade agreement in 1966 they had reached six million dollars. 
Trade was still growing in 1971, being fairly balanced. Yugo- 
slav firms were represented in Israel, and there seemed to be 
a common understanding to continue with mutually useful 
trade exchanges. 

The main items imported by Israel from Yugoslavia were 
meat, wood, furniture, boxes for packing citrus, metal prod- 
ucts, and sugar. Its exports were cement, citrus fruits and 
concentrates, phosphates, tires, textile rayons, and plastic 
products. 

[Zvi Loker] 

A slightly more favorable tone toward Israel's rights was, 
however, expressed by the late President Tito during his visit 
to Romania (Dec. 3-4, 1977), when he said: “Israel exists for 
many years as a genuine fact, is recognized by the uN and is 
a member of it; any other view would be unrealistic. Thus, 
all the Arab states must recognize Israel as a state.” Although 
Yugoslavia had not restored diplomatic relations with Israel 
broken after the Six-Day War in 1967, commercial and cultural 
ties as well as cooperation in the areas of sports and tourism 
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burgeoned during the 1980s. Slovenia’s Adria Airlines estab- 
lished direct flights to and from Israel in 1989. 

During the 1990s Israel established diplomatic relations 
with the independent states of former Yugoslavia. 


[Eliezer Palmor] 


Musical Life 

The many pictures of shofars discovered on ceramics at the 
archaeological site in Celarevo on the Danube river (seventh- 
ninth century c.z.; Khazars?) may indicate the presence of 
Jewish settlements and were the first pictures of the noted 
Jewish instrument in this part of Europe. This necropolis is 
unique for the Balkans and Panonia. 

Ancient Jewish communities also existed on the shores 
of the Adriatic Sea (Split). There is no information about the 
music of these communities. There is also no information 
about the Jews of Dubrovnik who settled there from the 128 
century C.E. 

In the 16" century, a large community of Sephardim im- 
migrated to the Balkans’ parts of the Ottoman Empire up to 
Sarajevo. They learned synagogue music at a school founded 
by Rabbi David Jakov Pardo in the second half of the 18 cen- 
tury. Basic research on this musical tradition was done be- 
tween the two world wars by Isak Hendel, Erik Elisha Samla- 
ich, Zhiga Hirschler, and others. Unfortunately, most of the 
researchers lost their lives during the Holocaust, and the texts 
and musical transcriptions were lost as well. 

From the studies of the contemporary musicologists 
Cvjetko Richtman (1902-1990), who was the founder of the 
Institute for the Study of Folklore in Sarajevo, his daughter 
Dunja Richtman (1970-_), and particularly the basic studies 
of Ankica Petrovic (1978— ) on the musical tradition of the 
Sephardim in Bosnia-Herzegovina, one can infer that there 
is a great difference between the sacred and the secular mu- 
sic of the Bosnian Sephardim. In this tradition, the melodies 
of their secular “romances” (romantigas) were influenced by 
medieval Spanish music, while their sacred music preserved 
more ancient roots from the pre-Ottoman and pre-Arab era. 
(see also *Greece and *Ladino (Romancero)). A great num- 
ber of Jewish music documents are archived in the Jewish 
Museum of Belgrade. 

At the time of the national resurgence, the pioneers of 
“classical music” were of a Jewish origin, both among the Cro- 
ats (Vatroslav Lisinski, born Fux, 1819-1854) and the Serbs 
(Josif Schlezinger, 1794-1870). However, there are no Jewish 
elements in their music. 

In the first half of the 20 century, the most prominent 
Jewish composers in Yugoslavia were Rikard Schwarz, Zhiga 
Hirscher, Pavao Markovac, Oskar Jozefovich, Robert Herzl, 
Erih Elisha Samlaich, and Lavoslav Grinski. All of them were 
killed during World War 11. 

Among the survivors who immigrated to the United 
States were the baritone and composer Aaron Marko *Roth- 
mueler (1908-1993), who also wrote The Music of The Jews 
(1958), and the eminent musicologist Dragan Plamenac 
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(1895-1983), known for his studies on music of the 14 and 
16" centuries. Among the composers and performers who im- 
migrated to Israel were Paul Raphael Sterk (1904-1979), who 
composed the symphony City of David; Uri Givon (1912-1974), 
who produced numerous arrangements of Jewish and Israeli 
songs and compositions; Reuven Yaron, who was brought to 
Palestine as a child in 1943, studied with M. *Seter, and was 
killed at the age of 23 in the Sinai Campaign of 1956. His com- 
positions were highly esteemed. 

Among the notable performers between the two world 
wars were pianist Ernest Krauth, conductor Milan Sachs, 
and violinist Mary Dragutinovic. In the field of light mu- 
sic Abraham Kupferberg and Raphael Blam distinguished 
themselves. 

After World War 11 Bruno Bjelinski, Miroslav Spieler, Ru- 
ben Radica, Dubravko Detoni, and Enriko Josif were active 
as composers, and performers included singer Breda Kalef, 
conductor Oskar Danon, violinist David Kamhi, and pianist 


Andreja Preger. 
{Dushan Mihalek (24 ed.)] 
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YUGOSLAV LITERATURE. The Serbs, Croats, Slovenes, 
Macedonians, Hungarians, and other ethnic groups that con- 
stitute the population of former Yugoslavia all have their own 
distinct cultural traditions, and it is therefore merely for the 
sake of convenience that they are associated under the heading 
Yugoslav Literature. The earliest literary activity in the “land 
of the southern Slavs” (dating back to the ninth century) was 
the result of the educational and missionary work of Cyril of 
Salonika and his brother Methodius, Cyril having devised the 
Slavic (Cyrillic) alphabet still used, within Yugoslavia, by the 
Serbs and Macedonians (see *Bulgarian Literature). 


Biblical and Hebraic Influences 

The Bible has been translated and referred to by the southern 
Slavs since the beginning of their cultural history. The first 
translation of the Old Testament, by Cyril and Methodius, was 
intended for the Slavs of Macedonia and according to tradi- 
tion was based on the original Hebrew. The earliest complete 
translation, however, was that of Primoz Trubar, a Slovenian 
Protestant, in the late 16" century. Two versions of the Ref- 
ormation period were a Croatian Lutheran Bible (1562-63) 
and Juri Dalmatin’s Protestant Bible and Psalter (1584), which 
marked the beginnings of Slovenian literature. Among the 
translations of the 19" century, a period of national and cul- 
tural revival, were those of Matija Petar Katani¢ in Croatia 
(1813) and Djura Danicz¢ in Serbia (1865), both Orthodox. 
Two 20'"-century versions are the (Orthodox) Bible of 1932-33 
and Petar Vlasi¢’s Serbo-Croatian Bible (1923-25). In Serbia, 
biblical tales (such as the “Book of Adam”) and religious plays 
were written during the Middle Ages and until the period of 
the Turkish invasion in the mid-15" century. Biblical themes 
were also current in 15'-century Croatian literature. The He- 
braic and Greek biblical traditions persisted in Old Slavonic 
literature and flourished under Byzantine influence among 
the southern Slavs. Biblical subjects were later popular during 
the Serbian literary revival in the 19" century. At the begin- 
ning of the 18" century, Gavril Stefanovic Venclovi¢ of Srem 
translated some 20,000 pages of this old literature into ver- 
nacular Serbian. 

However, original works on Old Testament themes have 
been traced to the Renaissance era, when the Croatian poet 
and humanist Marko Maruli¢ wrote the allegorical Neo-Latin 
epic Davidiadis libri x1v and the first Croatian epic on a reli- 
gious subject, Judita (1501), which was intended to arouse na- 
tional feelings against the Turkish overlord. Another writer 
of the 16 century, the Montenegrin poet Mavro-Nikolo 
Vetranovi¢ of Ragusa (Dubrovnik), wrote an outstanding 
verse play about Abraham, Posvetiliste Abraamovo, and the 
apocryphal drama, Suzana Cista. After a lapse of almost three 
centuries, the epic tradition was revived by the Serbian writer 
Milovan Vidakovi¢, who published his Istorija o prekras- 
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nom Josifje (1805) and the apocryphal Mladi Tovija (1825). 
Vidakovi¢, who also wrote the epic Putesestvije u Jerusalim 
(1834), was followed by several other writers: Laza Kostic¢, a 
Serbian poet; Petar Petrovic Njego$, vladika (prince-bishop) 
of Montenegro, the greatest Montenegrin poet; and Silvije 
Strahimir Kranjéeri¢, a Croatian poet of Sarajevo. Biblical el- 
ements are prominent in the works of all three, Njego’ hav- 
ing composed the epic Luca mikrokozma (1845; The Rays of 
the Microcosm, 1953), which betrays the influence of Dante, 
Milton, and Byron, and Kranjéeri¢ having written Mojsije, a 
poem about the Lawgiver. This interest in biblical subjects 
was maintained in the 20' century. Miroslav KrleZa, the out- 
standing contemporary writer in Croatia, published dramas 
on Adam and Eve and Salome, while his colleague and fellow 
radical, August Cesarec, wrote “Israel’s Exodus and Other 
Legends” on the eve of World War 11. Old Testament themes 
have also inspired two studies of Moses (1932, 1938) by Aron 
Alkalaj; “King David,’ a drama by the Belgrade writer, artist, 
and stage director Raga Plaovic; and Vreme Cuda (“Time of 
Wonders,” 1965), by the Serbian Borislav Peki¢ which was in- 
spired by biblical legends. 

There have been no Yugoslav translations of talmudic 
and later Jewish religious literature and these have therefore 
exerted no influence on the local culture. In the 16" cen- 
tury, however, Croatian humanism produced an outstanding 
scholar in Matthias Flacius Illyricus (Vlachich), a Protestant 
theologian and philologist who became professor of He- 
brew at the University of Wittenberg in 1544. A violent con- 
troversialist and fanatical anti-Catholic, he published many 
scholarly works including a linguistic dictionary of the Bible, 
Clavis Scripturae Sacrae seu de sermone sacrarum literarum 
(Antwerp, 1567; Basle, 1623). The *Wandering Jew theme also 
appeared in Yugoslavia with the epic Ahasver (1946) by the 
left-wing Croatian poet and politician Vladimir Nazor. As to 
classics of modern Jewish literature, works by writers such as 
Shalom Aleichem and Sholem Asch have been translated from 
the Yiddish, as have other works by Jewish writers in other 
languages, notably Isaac Babel, Saul Bellow, Heinrich Heine, 
and André Schwarz-Bart, all popular among Yugoslav read- 
ers and critics. 

[Ana Shomlo-Ninic] 
The Image of the Jew 
In the areas constituting former Yugoslavia, Jews have not, in 
general, provided writers with a major literary theme. There 
were two basic reasons for this: the Jewish population was 
always limited, inconspicuous, and largely cut off from gen- 
tile society; and, in the ethnic, religious, and cultural mosaic 
formed by this Balkan region, a crossroads and battlefield of 
many nations, native writers in search of the exotic or colorful 
had no need to seek out the Jew. Until the Holocaust Jews were 
central characters only in works by Jewish authors. Subse- 
quently they also became an accepted subject for non-Jews. 

In the rich folk literature which survived well into the 
19'" century, the Jews who appear have no individuality and, 
under the influence of Christian polemical writings, they are 
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often presented as “cursed” and cruel, objects of hatred and 
derision. Exceptionally, one folk song contains cautious praise 
for the young Jewess who wishes to marry the exalted hero, 
Kraljevi¢ Marko. During the Renaissance period, Dalmatian 
poets (e.g., Marulic) adapted biblical and apocryphal sub- 
jects and New Testament material, but did not associate the 
Hebrews of the past with the Jews of their time. Instead, they 
tended to regard the people of Israel as a symbol of their own 
nation in its fight against the Turks and as exemplifying the 
general struggle of humanity. Jewish figures appeared in very 
few comedies, one being the anonymous Jerko Skripalo pre- 
sented in Dubrovnik during the 18** century, and then from 
a positive point of view. Serbian and Croatian authors of the 
19'+-century Romantic school scarcely mentioned contempo- 
rary Jews, but when they did, they used them to describe their 
own situation, as in August Senoa’s Vjecni Zid (“The Eternal 
Jew”), or else to express general ideas (as in S. Kranjcevic’s 
Mojsije, and Vladimir Vidri¢’s Dva levita). Before the First 
Zionist Congress the Slovenian ex-priest Anton Askerc pub- 
lished a mordant poem (“Natanova prikazen”) about an old 
rabbi who bewails the homelessness of his people; in answer, 
the patriarch Abraham assures him that, since the whole world 
owes money to the Jews, the world is their homeland. In Slo- 
venia, France Prséren wrote a poem (“Judovsko dekle”) about 
a young Jewess who falls in love with a Christian, but aban- 
dons him because of the religious barrier. 

With the advent of the realistic novel at the end of the 
196 century, the Jew began to figure in the role of the shop- 
keeper or publican who precipitates the collapse of rural so- 
ciety, as in Josip Kosor’s Rasap (“Disintegration,” 1906), or as 
a moneylender; always a secondary figure, bereft of individu- 
ality, the Jew was invariably presented in an unfavorable light, 
often with pronounced antisemitic overtones. The Croatian 
Miroslav KrleZa, a militant leftist author and playwright, scat- 
tered antisemitic remarks throughout his works, although he 
placed such comments in the mouths of degenerate, negative 
types. Otherwise Krleza merely produced the image of a rev- 
olutionary, cosmopolitan Jew, oblivious to patriotism or any 
sense of national identity. Between the world wars the figure 
of the Jew was mainly the concern of Jewish writers, some 
of whom restricted themselves to a Jewish readership (e.g., 
Hinko *Gottlieb). The humorist Zak *Konfino introduced the 
little Sephardi communities of the Serbian countryside, and 
Isak *Samokovlija wrote about the ordinary Sephardi Jew of 
Bosnia. Both writers familiarized the general public with Jew- 
ish types whom they presented in an attractive literary style. 
During and after World War 11, dozens of Jewish and non- 
Jewish authors became preoccupied with the fate of Yugoslav 
Jewry in verse, drama, and fiction. Since in most cases these 
works were inspired by actual events, the characters appearing 
in them acquired a seal of authenticity. The Jew now appeared 
not only as the innocent victim of Nazi-Fascist bestiality, but 
also as a courageous fighter who lays down his life to avenge 
his people or to free his country. This tide, which is still in full 
spate, carried with it many Jewish and non-Jewish authors 
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of the older generation impelled to supply testimony about 
the Jewish tragedy, as well as innumerable younger writers 
for whom the subject served as a powerful literary incentive. 

The image of the Jew acquires a classic dimension in the 
works of the Serbian Nobel Prize winner Ivo Andri¢, espe- 
cially in the two novels which he wrote in German-occupied 
Belgrade. Within the general racial and cultural panorama of 
Travnicka hronika (“The Chronicle of Travnik,’ 1945) he de- 
scribed the *Athias family’s way of life and tribulations, typical 
of the Sephardi refugees in Western Bosnia at the beginning 
of the 19" century. These exiles from the West are thrown into 
the Orient, which corrupts and degenerates them without de- 
stroying their self-respect. In Na Drini cuprija (“The Bridge 
over the Drina,” 1945) Andri¢ affectionately described a beau- 
tiful and energetic Ashkenazi Jewess of Tarnow who runs a 
tavern in an East Bosnian townlet at the close of the 19» cen- 
tury. There the clash of the old and the new provides an anvil 
for her own achievements and failures. In his short stories, 
Pripovetke (3 vols., 1924-36; The Pasha’s Concubine and Other 
Tales, 1969), Andri¢ described other Jewish figures in a real- 
istic but sympathetic manner. Always deeply involved in their 
surroundings, they nevertheless keep their distance, either of 
their own free will or from compulsion. 

[Cvi Rotem] 
The Jewish Contribution 
Although there have been Jewish communities in Macedonia 
and Dalmatia for 2,000 years or more, the earliest record of 
Jewish literary activity in the territory of former Yugoslavia 
dates only from the mid-16" century. The Neo-Latin poet Di- 
dacus *Pyrrhus, a Portuguese refugee known also as Flavius 
Eborensis, Pyrrhus Lusitanus, and Diego Pires (originally Isa- 
iah Cohen), settled in Dubrovnik (Ragusa), where he contin- 
ued to write verse. After 1492 many Spanish exiles fled to Bos- 
nia (then part of the Ottoman Empire) and settled in Sarajevo, 
where they were made welcome. However, their new cultural 
milieu, by contrast with Western Europe, was so low that they 
virtually ceased to foster scientific and scholarly pursuits. The 
first Bosnian Sephardi of literary note was the 17**-18"-cen- 
tury Sarajevo kabbalist Nehemiah Hiyya *Hayon. With the ap- 
pointment of David Samuel b. Jacob *Pardo as rabbi of Sara- 
jevo (1765), Jewish studies were revived, flourishing under his 
son, Isaac Pardo, and under Meir Danon, Eliezar Jichac Papo, 
and Eliezer Shem-Tov Papo (all 19" century), of whom the last 
two published works in Ladino as well as Hebrew. 

In 1526 Jews were banned from Croatia for more than 
two centuries; their resettlement dates from the 18" century. 
Among the newcomers were many intellectuals, notably Sieg- 
fried (Vitezslav) *Kapper, an eminent Czech poet who at one 
time lived in Karlovac and promoted international interest in 
Croatian and Serbian poetry. From the beginning of the 20" 
century, Jewish newspapers and magazines such as Zidovska 
smotra, Gideon (later titled Ha-Noar), Ha-Aviv (for young- 
sters), and Ommanut began regular publication. There were 
two important publishers: Lavoslav Hartman (1813-1881), who 
issued the first Croatian translations and editions of world 
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classics, and Geca Kon (1873-1941) of Belgrade, who headed 
the largest Yugoslav publishing house in the period between 
the world wars. In Belgrade, as in Sarajevo, the first Jewish 
writers were rabbinic scholars, and secular literature, reflecting 
the prevalent Sephardi culture, was mainly written in Ladino 
until World War 1. In the late 1830s, during the reign of Prince 
Milos, who was sympathetic to the Jews, Hebrew printing be- 
gan to develop in Serbia; Hajim Davico was the pioneer Jewish 
writer in the Serbian language in the late 19 century. During 
the 1880s many new Jewish literary associations, newspapers, 
and periodicals in Ladino, Yiddish, German, Hungarian, and 
Serbo-Croatian were established, including Jevrejski Glasnik, 
Zajednica, El amigo del pueblo, Pasatiempo (Belgrade), and 
Alborada (Sarajevo). Jovan Mandil (1873-1915), a lawyer and 
journalist of Sabac, Serbia, was the correspondent of the Bel- 
grade dailies Pravda and Beogradske novine, as well as the 
founder and chief editor of Bitoljske novine. The founder of Sa- 
rajevos first Ladino newspaper, La Alborada (1900-01), a sci- 
entific and literary weekly, was Abraham Kapon (1853-1930), 
an author and editor whose works included two dramas, E] 
Augustiador (1914) and Shivat Sion (1921), a volume of Poesias 
(1922), and translations. Many of his unpublished manuscripts 
were lost during World War 11. 


Later Trends 

Early in the 20 century numerous Jewish writers and trans- 
lators introduced Serbian, Croatian, and Bosnian readers to 
the classics of world literature. Prominent among them were 
Benko Davico (brother of Hajim Davico), who translated 
Heine; Lav Grin (Ilko Gorenéevi), the art critic; Paulina Loebl 
Albala; David Pijade, who published original fiction and a 
translation of Oscar Wilde’s Picture of Dorian Grey; Bukic Pi- 
jade; and Haim Alkalaj. 

An entire tradition of *Ladino romances, proverbs, and 
folklore had been transmitted orally from the late 15" century 
onward, and, during the 1930s, some Sephardi writers in Yu- 
goslavia tried to revive this culture and to set it down in writ- 
ing. In this regard the work of Laura Papo Bohoreta, a poet, 
playwright, and novelist, was especially significant. She pub- 
lished Ojes mios, La pasiensia vale muche, Tiempos pasados, 
and Avia de ser, and also wrote a study of the Sephardi woman 
which was translated into Spanish (1931). Bohoreta died in the 
Holocaust. Active in the same field was the Hispanicist Kalmi 
Baruh (1896-1945), born in Sarajevo, whose research in Spain 
during the late 1920s was later recalled by his friend and com- 
patriot, Ivo Andri¢ (in: Jevrejski almanah (1959/60), 213-5). Ba- 
ruh devoted much of his time and energy to the study of the 
Ladino language and the Ladino “romances” of Bosnia (Jevre- 
jsko-spanski idiomi); and his many essays and studies relating 
to Ladino culture and Spanish writers were partly republished 
in Eseji i Clanci 0 Spanskoj knjizevnosti (“Essays and Articles on 
Spanish Literature,’ 1952). Baruh died shortly after his libera- 
tion from the Bergen-Belsen concentration camp. 


Jewish Themes 
In Serbo-Croatian literature proper, Jews achieved promi- 
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nence only after World War 1. So far as specifically Jewish 
themes and interests are concerned, the two most important 
Yugoslav authors were Isak Samokovlija, who wrote only of 
Sephardi life in Bosnia, and the Zionist poet and author Hinko 
Gottlieb, who wrote fiction on World War 11 themes and died 
in Israel. Other Jewish writers active in the period between 
the world wars included the poet and editor Samuel *Romano, 
who translated modern Hebrew verse and prose works, and 
Stanislav Vinaver. Among the promising young authors who 
died in the Holocaust were two cousins from Novi Sad: Vit- 
omir Jovanovic (pen name of Viktor Rozencvajg), who issued 
a verse collection, Nas Zivot (“Our Life”); and Nenad Mirov 
(pen name of Alfred Rozencvajg), whose collected poems 
appeared in Dve duse (“Two Souls”), Kroz jadilovce klance 
(“Through the Gorges of Pain”), and Tri prema jedan za poez- 
iju (“Three to One for Poetry”). 

Apart from the versatile author and humorist Zak Kon- 
fino, some of whose works deal with Sephardi life in Serbia, 
most contemporary Jewish writers in Yugoslavia (among 
whom several have achieved considerable importance) are 
remote from Jewish tradition and show little interest in ei- 
ther Sephardi or Ashkenazi themes. Outstanding among these 
was the Communist poet and novelist Oscar *Davico, whose 
anti-Zionist and anti-Israel bias was shared by the eminent art 
historian and essayist Oto Bihalji *Merin. The latter’s brother, 
Pavle Bihalji, a leading publisher, fell victim to the Nazis in 
1941. Two authors whose literary career began well before 
World War 11 were the poet and playwright Miroslav Feld- 
man and the novelist and literary scholar Ervin *Sinko. The 
older generation of modern writers was also represented by 
the Zagreb poet and translator Ina *Jun-Broda, who settled 
in Vienna and published Serbo-Croatian works in German 
translation; Julija Najman, who translated from the French 
and wrote fiction on Jewish themes; and Jozef *Debrecenji, a 
native of Budapest, who wrote in Hungarian as well as Serbo- 
Croatian. One of the most translated Yugoslav writers was Erih 
Kos (1913- ), who published novels and short stories, and sat- 
ires such as Cudnovata povest o kitu velikom takode zvanom 
veliki Mak (1960; The Strange Story of the Great Whale, also 
known as Big Mac, 1962). Other works by Ko8 include the 
novel II tifo (1958), an allegory on the tragic aspects of war. 
Among the leftist social writers who were first active between 
the world wars were Sinko, Bihalji Merin, and the psychiatrist 
Hugo Klajn (1894-1981), who taught at the Belgrade Academy 
of Dramatic Arts and wrote Sekspir i Covjecanstvo (“Shake- 
speare and Mankind,” 1964). 

In the course of the German occupation of Yugoslavia 
during World War 11, the vast majority of the Jews perished 
and the traumatic effect of this disaster had profound liter- 
ary repercussions. Personal experiences as a survivor of Aus- 
chwitz dominate the works of Djordje *Lebovic, who dealt 
with the concentration camp theme in dramas such as Ne- 
beski odred (“Commando Heaven,’ 1959), Do videnja druze 
Gale (“Goodbye, Comrade Gal,” 1961), and Haleluja (1965). 
Other authors who tackled the same subject included Frida 
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Filipovi¢ (1913-_), who published fiction and translations from 
the French; the poet, novelist, and children’s writer Ivan Ivanji; 
the novelist Danilo Nahmijas; Julija Najman; and Jozef Deb- 
recenji, whose novel Hideg krematorium: Auschwitz regénye 
(“The Cold Crematorium,” 1950) first appeared in Hungarian 
(in Yugoslavia) and was later translated into other languages. 
Two other works about the Holocaust period by postwar writ- 
ers were the novels Testament by Stevan Kvazimodo, and Pod 
Zutom trakom (“Under the Yellow Badge”) by Andrija Deak. 
Two authors of the younger generation who displayed a nos- 
talgic interest in the Jewish tradition were Filip David and 
Danilo Kis (1935-1989), whose novels include Psalm 44 and 
Basta, pepeo (“Garden, Ashes,’ 1965). 

After 1945 and throughout the 1950s and 1960s, Jewish 
writers continued to play an important part in Yugoslavia’s 
cultural life as editors and contributors of leading newspa- 
pers and periodicals, theater managers, and writers for radio, 
television, and the motion picture industry. Many of them 
gained the highest literary awards. Jevrejski almanah, the an- 
nual publication of the Federation of Jewish Communities in 
Yugoslavia, promotes the work of aspiring young writers and 
also contains essays and other contributions by eminent Jew- 
ish and non-Jewish authors. 

[Ana Shomlo-Ninic] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Strunjas, in: Gesher, 15:1 (1969), 74-84 (= 
Jevrejski almanah, 1965-67). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Palavestra, 
Jevrejski pisci u srpskoj knjizevnosti (1988); D. Katan Ben-Zion, Pres- 
ence and Disappearance — Jews and Judaism in Former Yugoslavia in 
the Mirror of Literatures (Heb., 2002). 


YUHASIN (Heb. 707”), laws dealing with the determination 
of an individual’s personal status and its legal consequences 
insofar as such a status derives from a person's particular par- 
entage. From the beginning of Jewish history, the ascertain- 
ment of an Israelite’s *yihus, i.e., genealogy or pedigree, was 
considered of utmost importance, as is evidenced in Scripture 
(Num. 1:2, 18 and Rashi ad loc.; Ezra 2:59-63; 8:1). According 
to the Talmud, a person’s yihus was also of importance with 
regard to the amount of the “main” (or statutory) *ketubbah, 
as for a certain period of time it was ruled that it should be 
increased beyond the regular minimum in the case of the 
daughters of priests and of other distinguished families (Ket. 
12a-b and Tos. ad loc., s.v. bet din shel kohanim). 


Determination of Paternity 

A person's yihus obviously cannot be established unless the 
identity of his parents is known. Identifying the mother gen- 
erally presents no difficulties but to identify the father it is 
necessary to distinguish between the offspring of a married 
and an unmarried woman. 

The offspring of a married woman is presumed to have 
been fathered by her husband, according to the rule that the 
majority of cases is to be followed, since for the most part a 
woman cohabits with her husband (Hul. 11b; Sh. Ar., EH 4:15). 
Therefore if the husband denies paternity the onus is on him 
to rebut this presumption; he will succeed in his claim if he 
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can prove that factually the child cannot be his, for example, 
if he was away from his wife and never saw her for an unbro- 
ken period of at least 12 months prior to the birth of the child 
(Sh. Ar., EH 14). When a child is born less than 12 but more 
than 10 months after the husband's separation from the child’s 
mother, the matter will depend on the facts in each case (al- 
though the matter is not undisputed in the codes; see Sh. Ar., 
EH 14 and Helkat Mehokek to 10 and 11): if on the evidence of 
the mother’s conduct there is reason to suspect that she has 
committed adultery, the court will not be bound by the usual 
presumption and may decide that the husband is not the fa- 
ther of the child (Rema, EH 14); if, however, there is no basis 
for any such suspicion, it may possibly be held - unless there 
is some evidence to the contrary — that the fetus tarried in its 
mother’s womb beyond the normal pregnancy period (270 
days) and the court may rule that the husband is the father 
of the child. 

The presumption of paternity does not apply where the 
husband expressly denies it and there is no evidence that he 
has cohabited with his wife during the relevant period. It must 
be clear, however, that his denial is based on his own convic- 
tion and not on mere speculation, and is in no way contra- 
dicted by his own conduct, e.g., if hitherto he has admitted his 
paternity — expressly or by implication. This halakhah, known 
as yakir (“acknowledge”), is based on Deuteronomy 21:17, from 
which it is deduced that the husband may acknowledge and 
designate a particular son as his firstborn, in preference to 
other sons born to his wife after their marriage, even if such 
a son is younger than the others - the husband thus implicitly 
declaring that the other ones are not his, but are *mamzerim 
born to his wife through *adultery (Kid. 74a; Sh. Ar., EH 4:29; 
PDR 3:97-108). The husband’s declaration of a son’s bastardy, 
however, is not believed if the son already has sons of his own, 
since because of the rule that the son of a mamzer is also a 
mamcer this would taint them with bastardy as well, and the 
Torah has not conferred so wide a power upon the husband 
(Sh. Ar., EH 4:29). On the other hand, as long as the husband 
himself does not deny paternity, the wife’s declaration that 
he is not the father of her child will not be accepted as sufhi- 
cient to exclude the husband’s paternity, and this is so even 
if a third party admits to being the father of the child (Sot. 
27a; Sh. Ar., EH 4:15; Rema, EH 26:29; see also PDR 7:281, 289). 
Various questions arise in the case of a child born as a result 
of *artificial insemination. 

In the case of the offspring of an unmarried woman the 
onus is on the child to prove (through his mother) that the 
defendant is his father. This is so not only because here the 
presumption of paternity as in the case of a married woman is 
inapplicable, but also because the mere fact that the defendant 
and the child’s mother had sexual relations does not necessar- 
ily warrant the inference that the defendant is its father (Yev. 
69b; Resp. Ribash, nos. 40 and 41). Differing opinions are ex- 
pressed in the codes on how paternity is to be proved. In the 
Shulhan Arukh it is laid down as halakhah that the defendant's 
paternity may only be proved by his own admission (EH 4:26 
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and Rema thereto; Resp. Ribash, ibid.). Such an admission 
need not necessarily be expressed and it is sufficient if facts 
can be established concerning the defendant’s conduct from 
which an admission of his being the father may be inferred: 
e.g., his taking the mother to a hospital for her confinement, or 
paying the hospital bill for the mother or the child, etc. (Resp. 
Rosh 82:1; Ozar ha-Posekim EH 4, no. 108, 4). 


Rules of Yuhasin 

The following four categories of offspring are to be distin- 
guished: offspring of parents married to each other; offspring 
of parents not married to each other; offspring of parents of 
whom only one is Jewish; and offspring of unknown par- 
ents. 


OFFSPRING OF PARENTS MARRIED TO EACH OTHER. A 
child born to a marriage which is valid and not originally 
prohibited between the parties (see *Marriage, Prohibited), 
is kasher (of unimpaired status), i.e., his (or her) marriage 
is permitted to any kasher Jewess (or Jew; Kid. 69a; Sh. Ar., 
EH 8:1). Such a child takes the father’s status, not that of the 
mother, in accordance with Numbers 1:2, 18 (and Rashi ad 
loc.; Sh. Ar., EH 8:1). Thus, the son of a priest and an Israelite 
woman will be a priest and one born of an ordinary Israelite 
and the daughter of a priest will be an ordinary Israelite. Ifthe 
marriage of the parents is valid but originally prohibited, the 
child’s status follows that of the tainted parent (Kid. 66b; Sh. 
Ar., EH 8:4). Hence the offspring of a marriage of which one 
party is a mamzer(et), will also be a mamzer (Kid. 66b; Sh. Ar., 
EH 4:18); similarly, the son of a priest and a divorcée is called a 
halal (9M), i.e., profaned, and is unfit for the priesthood, while 
the daughter of such a marriage is called a halalah (9n) and 
can not marry a priest (Lev. 21:7; Kid. 77a; Sh. Ar., EH 7:12 and 
8:4). Since the laws of the priesthood apply only to priests of 
unimpaired status (kesherim) there is no prohibition against a 
halal marrying a divorcee (Sh. Ar., EH 7:20). Except in matters 
of priesthood, the halal suffers no defect in status and he or she 
is allowed to marry an Israelite woman or man of unimpaired 
status (Sh. Ar., EH 8:2). A marriage between such parties not 
being prohibited, their offspring follows the father’s status; i.e., 
the daughter of an Israelite and a halalah is not profane and 
is permitted to be married to a priest, but the daughter of a 
halal and an Israelite woman is also a halalah and so must not 
marry a priest (Kid. 77a; Sh. Ar., EH 7:16). 


OFFSPRING OF PARENTS NOT MARRIED TO EACH OTHER. 
The mere fact that a child is born out of wedlock does not 
taint his personal status, nor is he thereby rendered unfit for 
the priesthood (Yev. 59b-60a; Sh. Ar., EH 6:8). Even though it 
prohibits fornication, which is punishable with *flogging (Yad, 
Ishut 1:4), Jewish law, unlike other legal systems, does not ren- 
der a child illegitimate, with its rights affected, merely because 
it is the issue of an extramarital union. The sole legal differ- 
ence - in the present context - between such a child and one 
born of parents married to each other concerns the question 
of proving paternity (see above). Upon proof of paternity, the 
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status of a child born out of wedlock is determined in the same 
manner as if it were born to parents married to each other. 
This applies only if (at the time of conception) there existed 
no legal impediment to a marriage between the parents of the 
child. However, if the parents were not in a position to con- 
tract a valid marriage with each other even if they had wished 
to do so, because their cohabitation would have amounted 
to incest (including adultery) according to the Torah (i-e., a 
union between parties prohibited to each other according to 
biblical law and for whom the punishment is *karet or death), 
the child will be a mamzer and his status thus impaired (Kid. 
66b; see *Marriage, Prohibited). 


OFFSPRING OF PARENTS OF WHOM ONLY ONE IS JEWISH. 
Here the rule is that the child takes his mother’s status (Kid. 
66b; Sh. Ar., EH 4:19). Accordingly, the offspring of a non-Jew 
and a Jewess is a Jew and is legitimate, subject to the limita- 
tion that a priest should not marry such a daughter, or unless 
the mother is herself a mamzeret; in this case the child is a 
mamcer, and this is so even if the Jewess is a married woman 
whose adulterous relations with a Jew would have made the 
child a mamzer (Sh. Ar., EH 4:19 and 4:5 with commentaries). 
On the other hand, the offspring of a Jew and a non-Jew- 
ish mother is not a Jew, regardless of the will of the parents, 
since the matter is determined by the objective facts alone. 
The child therefore can become Jewish only by first being a 
*proselyte, in the same way as any other non-Jew. Here the 
status of the father is totally irrelevant and the child, after 
proselytizing according to Jewish law, will assume the status 
of a legitimate Israelite like all other proselytes; even if his fa- 
ther is a mamzer this will not affect the status of the proselyte 
child (Kid. 66b, Rashi ad loc.; Sh. Ar., EH 4:20). For the case 
of a child when either one or both of its parents is unknown 
see *Mamzer. 


The State of Israel 

Questions of yuhasin and paternity are apparently regarded as 
matters of personal status within the meaning of Act 51 of the 
Palestine Order in Council (1922), and therefore are governed 
by the personal law of the parties concerned —- Jewish law in 
the case of Jews. The Supreme Court of Israel, however, has 
so far refrained from adopting a clear stand on the matter and 
has left it as a quaere (PD 5 (1951), 1341ff.; 17 (1963), 2751, 2755). 
On the question of under what circumstances the offspring of 
a Jew and a non-Jewish mother can be registered as a Jew for 
the purposes of the population registration law - registration 
which in itself does not serve as proof that the person regis- 
tered is a Jew — the Supreme Court has held, by a majority of 
five judges to four, that the subjective declaration of the par- 
ents should suffice unless it is obviously incorrect (PD 23, pt. 
2 (1969), 477-608). With regard to the modes of proof of pa- 
ternity of a child born of an unmarried mother, the Supreme 
Court has decided that the general rules of evidence and not 
the rules of Jewish law shall apply (Pp 5 (1951), 134ff.). 


[Ben-Zion (Benno) Schereschewsky] 
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Those Not Allowed to “Enter the Lord’s Congregation” 
According to Biblical Law and the Rabbinical Solutions 
The Torah (Deut. 23:4-9) lists certain nations from which 
no individual may be accepted as an Israelite: Ammonites, 
Moabites, Egyptians, and Edomites. With regard to the first 
two, the biblical prohibition applies across the board, with no 
limitation in time or number of generations, and is justified 
by observing that “they did not receive you [the Israelites] 
with food and water along the way when you left Egypt [...] 
and they hired Balaam son of Beor, from Pethor of Aram Na- 
haraim, to curse you.” Regarding the latter two nations, the 
prohibition is limited to just two generations, so that a third- 
generation descendant of an Egyptian or of an Edomite could 
be accepted as a Jew. 

Moreover, the prohibition against the Ammonites and 
Moabites was restricted by tannaitic authorities to males alone 
(Mish., Yev. 8:3). According to the Talmud (Yev. 76b-77a), 
this law originated in the court of Samuel the Prophet, who 
announced this decree before he went to anoint David, a de- 
scendant of Ruth the Moabite, as king. Another mishnah (Ya- 
dayim 4:4) describes a dispute among the late first-century 
tannaim as to whether the ban was still in effect in their day. 
The controversy is settled with Rabbi Joshua’s view prevail- 
ing: “Sennacherib came and mixed up [the identity of] all the 
nations’; hence, the Ammonites of their time were not those 
Ammonites whose acceptance into the Jewish community is 
prohibited by the Torah. The established halakhah holds, with 
respect to all four of the aforementioned nations, “Once they... 
have become commingled with the other permitted nations, 
they all became permitted” (Maim., Yad, Biot Asurot 12:25), 
and therefore are “immediately permitted to enter into the 
Lord’s congregation.” 


Efforts by the Rabbis to Avoid Determining Mamzer Status 
To the above laws should be added the general principle that 
a person is presumed to be of fit and proper lineage, even if 
the factual truth is that he does suffer from some taint. The 
Mishnah cites a tradition stating that “Elijah will not come [in 
the future] to declare the pure, impure - nor to declare the 
impure, pure; nor to distance those who are near or to draw 
near those who were distanced, but only to distance those 
drawn near by force and to draw near those distanced by force” 
(Eduyot 8:7). R. Obadiah of Bertinoro interprets the citation as 
meaning that Elijah will only distance those who are publicly 
known to be tainted but were forcibly intermingled among 
the Jewish people, “but where there is a tainted individual in 
a particular family, but this is not publicly known, due to the 
family having intermingled [into the Jewish community], Eli- 
jah will let it remain so and let the family retain its presump- 
tion of legitimacy.’ On the basis of these statements, Rabbi 
Moses Isserles rules (Sh. Ar., EH 2:5) that, in a case in which it 
becomes clear to someone that one of the ancestors of a given 
family was a mamzer, he is not at liberty to reveal this: “but 
rather he should let the family continue to be assumed to be 
as fit and proper, since all families that have assimilated into 
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the Jewish people will be fit and proper in the future.” For an 
extensive discussion of this issue, see *Mamzer. 


Tissue Typing and the Establishment of Paternity in the 
State of Israel 

The Talmud (BB 58a) records a case where a man learned that 
nine of his children were mamzerim and only one of them was 
his real child. Before his death, he bequeathed his property 
to his real child, but he did not know which one was the real 
child. When the case was brought before R. Bana‘ah, he or- 
dered a test to determine which son, according to his charac- 
teristics, was the legitimate heir. Sefer Hasidim ($232) describes 
a method, considered scientific by the standards of the time, 
for determining paternity. Rabbi Samuel Strashun (Hagahot 
ha-Rashash) comments on the above talmudic source that 
Rabbi Banaah nevertheless refrained from employing the “sci- 
entific” test mentioned in Sefer Hasidim, because by doing so 
he would have revealed that the other sons were mamzerim. 

With the development of scientific means for identifying 
family relations by genetic testing of tissues, these principles 
have become more significant. Rabbinical courts have consid- 
ered the validity of a scientific test that produces results that 
contradict juridical presumptions of Jewish law, such as the 
one mentioned above, that “most acts of intercourse are attrib- 
uted to the husband” Rabbi Shlomo Dikhovsky (File 866/41 
13 PDR, 51) rules that one must accept tissue typing intended 
to establish paternity for purposes of ruling on child support 
payments (see *Maintenance), but for establishing mamzerut 
one may disqualify reliance on tissue typing because it is not 
infallible (p. 60). In a number of cases, the Rabbinical Court 
of Appeals has ruled that, even for determining maintenance 
payments, tissue typing to establish paternity may not be used 
as an absolute criterion, but there is need for supporting evi- 
dence as well. 

This question was brought before the Israeli Supreme 
Court (cA 548/78, Sharon v. Levi, 35 (1) PD 736 per Justice 
Menahem Elon), that ruled that in Israeli courts tissue typing 
for establishing paternity should be admitted as evidence. The 
court emphasized, however, that: 


Tissue-typing would not, in every case, establish paternity. 
Moreover, in certain instances the court may decide not to 
make use of this test, when the test is liable to label a minor as 
“tainted,” e.g., when a married woman claims that while she 
was married she became pregnant by someone other than her 
husband, and that the person by whom she became pregnant 
is the father of her child. If true, this statement would result in 
the minor being stigmatized as a mamzer. In this or in simi- 
lar cases involving the establishment of status, proof provided 
by tissue-typing is insufficient to establish paternity (p. 748 of 
decision). 


Thus, in such cases, paternity is to be established based on 
the juridical presumption that “most acts of intercourse are 
ascribed to the husband.” This ruling is based on Jewish law’s 
sensitivity to a person being stigmatized and branded with 
mameer status, coupled with the halakhic principles of making 
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various legal presumptions in order to avoid such stigmatiza- 
tion. Further on its ruling, the court cites some of the above- 
cited Jewish law sources on which it based its ruling. 

In another ruling (cA 1354/92, Attorney General v. Anon., 
PD 48(1) 711, Justice Menahem Elon) based on these consider- 
ations, the court ruled that, even when both parents give their 
consent to tissue typing for establishing the parenthood of a 
minor, such a test should not be conducted if it may endan- 
ger the minor's best interests, inter alia raising doubts about 
his legitimacy, and that these interests supersede the interest 
in investigating the truth. 

The court added (pp. 739-40) that, although the rabbini- 
cal courts have no reason to suspect that such testing would 
fix an individual's status as a mamzer, since only rabbinical 
courts have the authority to do so, there are two reasons for 
discouraging such testing: first, acceptance of such findings 
in a civil court might socially brand the minor - itself a suf- 
ficient reason for prohibiting the testing. Second, there is no 
certainty that the rabbinical court might not change its stance 
and decide to recognize such results as sufficient to supersede 
the juridical presumptions cited above: 


Since no one can assure us that if the test is in fact performed 
and it indicates that the mother’s husband is not the father of 
the minor, a rabbinic court might not accept these results and 
rule accordingly. As we have seen, the halakhah relies on vari- 
ous presumptions and fictions to preclude the tainting of a child 
as a mamzer by reason of his married mother having been im- 
pregnated by someone other than her husband. But as we noted, 
according to the halakhah as well, when it is clear that the child 
cannot be the offspring of the mother’s husband, as in a case in 
which it has been proved that for 12 months there were no re- 
lations between the husband and wife, even the halakhah, for 
lack of alternative, declares the offspring a mamzer. Thus, sev- 
eral rabbinical courts have ruled against relying on tissue typ- 
ing for proving paternity (p. 740). (See *Mamzer.) 


Establishing Maternity 

With the development in the 1970s and 1980s of techniques 
for in vitro fertilization, discussion began as to how to decide 
who is to be considered the mother of a person conceived 
though such artificial fertilization, in the case where the fer- 
tilized egg has been implanted in the uterus of a different 
woman. Because no direct response to this question can pos- 
sibly be found in the classic sources of Jewish law, halakhic 
authorities sought guidance from indirect sources, and even 
from non-legal sources, as to whether maternity is to be con- 
sidered a function of pregnancy and birth or of the genetic 
source of the egg. 

There is no uniformity of halakhic opinion on this point. 
Some have ruled that the genetic mother is the mother, but a 
majority of the authorities who have addressed the question 
hold the opinion that the surrogate mother - the mother in 
whose uterus the fertilized egg was implanted and where it 
developed until the child’s birth - is the mother with regard 
to all legal entailments (Rav Z.N. Goldberg, Tehumin (1984), 
248-59; Rav A.Y. Halevi Kilav, ibid., 260-67; Rav Z.N. Gold- 
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berg, ibid., 268-74; Rav. E. Waldenberg, Resp. Ziz Eliezer, vol. 
20 no. 49). Evidence for this is adduced from the law cited in 
the Talmud (Yev. 97b) whereby twin males born to a woman 
who converted to Judaism during her pregnancy are ineligible 
to marry each other's wives (see *Incest), in accordance with 
law pertaining to Jewish brothers. This proves that the act of 
birth creates maternity, for were it not so then the twin chil- 
dren would have been considered their mother’s sons from 
the moment of conception, prior to her conversion, the con- 
version would have nullified that relationship, and they would 
not have been considered brothers. 

In the State of Israel, the Agreements Relating to the Car- 
rying of Embryos (Approval of the Agreements and Status of 
Offspring) Law - 1996 establishes a presumption that the birth 
mother is the mother, and only after the child is delivered to 
the intended parents do they, by means of a court-issued par- 
enthood decree, become the child’s parents for all intents and 
purposes, even when the fertilized egg originated with the in- 
tended mother. Notwithstanding, the law in question ($12 (b)) 
states that the parenthood decree does not effect any change 
in the laws of what is permitted or forbidden regarding mar- 


riage and divorce. 
[Menachem Elon (24 ed.)] 
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YULEE, DAVID LEVY (1810-1866), U.S. senator. Yulee, who 
was born David Levy in St. Thomas, West Indies, was taken 
to the U.S. by his father in 1818. After being educated at Nor- 
folk, Virginia (1819-27), he managed one of his father’s Florida 
plantations. He then moved to St. Augustine, Florida, where 
he studied law. After admission to the Florida bar (1832), Levy 
was appointed clerk to the territorial legislature. During the 
Seminole wars, he became known as a vigorous defender of 
white settler rights. He was subsequently elected to the legis- 
lative council (1836) and to the legislature (1837), and served 
as a delegate to the Florida constitutional convention (1838). 
From 1841 to 1845 Levy was the Florida territory's delegate 
to Congress, where he vigorously campaigned for Florida's 
admission to the Union. Upon its admission in 1845 he was 
elected its first senator, the first Jew in the U.S. Senate. In 1846 
Levy legally assumed the name of Yulee soon after his mar- 
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bank in 1803, which under Ludwig (who with his brother was 
converted to Christianity in 1812) became one of the leading 
financial institutions in Russia. Otherwise Jewish banking ac- 
tivity was limited to southern Russia, especially to Berdichev 
and Odessa. In 1860 Yozel (Yerzel) *Guenzburg, originally a 
tax farmer, established the St. Petersburg bank J.Y. Guenz- 
burg, and later the discount and credit bank there, managed 
by his son Horace; Guenzburg also established banks in Kiev 
and Odessa. Lazar (Eliezer) *Poliakoff opened a bank at Mos- 
cow in 1860 and participated in the foundation of the Mos- 
kowsky Zemelny Bank and other Moscow banks. Poliakoff 
and his two brothers also founded banks in southern Rus- 
sia. Abram *Zak was director of the Petersburg Discount and 
Credit Bank (1871-93), and Soloveitchik established the Sibe- 
rian Trade Bank. At the beginning of the 20" century private 
banks of some importance were those of H. *Wawelberg in 
St. Petersburg, and O. Chayes and R. Sonschein and Com- 
pany in Odessa. 

Toward the end of the 18 century several bankers such 
as Koenigsberger, Levy, and Simon Simoni emigrated from 
the west to Poland. Jacob *Epstein, court purveyor to King 
Stanislas II Augustus, founded an important dynasty of bank- 
ers. The Polish revolt of 1863 caused the bankruptcy of many 
Jewish banks. The bank of Wilhelm Landauer in Warsaw, es- 
tablished in 1857, closed in that year. However, Landauer re- 
turned to Warsaw some years later and opened a joint stock 
company in 1913. Mieczyslaw Epstein founded the Warsaw 
Discount Bank in 1871. Leopold *Kronenberg took part in the 
foundation of the Warsaw Credit Union in 1869 and the fol- 
lowing year established the first joint stock bank in Poland, 
Bank Handlowy at Warsaw. The Natanson family bank was in 
operation between 1866 and 1932. In Romania, Maurice *Blank 
(d. 1921) established the house Marmorosch, Blank and Com- 
pany, which his son, Aristide, directed after him. 


SCANDINAVIA AND THE NETHERLANDS. The Goeteborgs 
Bank in 1848 was established in Sweden through the agency 
of L.E. Magnes, Morris Jacobsson, Edward Magnus, and oth- 
ers. Theodor *Mannheimer was the first managing director of 
Scandinaviska Kreditakteibolaget, and Louis *Fraenkel man- 
aged Stockholm’s Handelsbank from 1893 to 1911. The Dan- 
ish merchant financiers Joseph *Hambro and his son Carl 
Joachim *Hambro settled in London in 1832 and founded 
Hambro’s Bank there. A leading Danish banker was Isaac 
*Gliickstadt, who managed the Landsmans-Bank at Copen- 
hagen from 1872 until his death in 1910; he was succeeded by 
his son Emil. A. Levy Martin was finance minister in 1870 and 
from 1873 till 1897 director of the Copenhagen Handelsbank. 
From 1913 until his death in 1923, Markus Rubin was direc- 
tor of the Danish Notenbank. In Holland the firm of Lissa 
and Kann was established in 1805. Another Dutch firm of the 
same era was Wertheimer and Gompertz, later known as the 
Bankassociatie. In 1859 the firm of Lippman, Rosenthal and 
Company was established as a subsidiary of the International 
Bank of Luxembourg. Its international activities were wide- 
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spread, especially through Netherlands state loans. The bank 
of Elzbacher in Amsterdam later merged with the Amster- 
damsche Bank. In Rotterdam Rothschild was represented by 
Moses Ezechiels en Zonen (liquidated in 1888). The bank of 
Benjamin Marx (established in 1869), later Marx and Com- 
pany, was in existence until 1922. In Belgium Jacques Errera, 
Joseph Oppenheim, and Isaac Stern, all from Brussels, and 
the brothers Sulzbach and J. May from Frankfurt participated 
in the foundation of the Banque de Bruxelles in 1871. Private 
banks were those of EM. Philippson and Company, the Societé 
Henri Lambert and Cassel and Company. Moving from Al- 
sace to Switzerland in 1812, Isaac Dreyfus established a bank in 
Basle; after 1849 the firm was known as Isaac Dreyfus Soehne. 
It participated in the foundation of the Basler Handelsbank 
as well as the Basler Bankverein. The Hitler regime spelled 
the end of Jewish banking in the greater part of Europe; all 
Jewish banks in Germany were liquidated or transferred to a 
non-Jewish company (Solomon Oppenheim Jr. and Company 
in Cologne, for example, was changed into the firm of Pferd- 
menges and Company). 


THE UNITED STATES. Already in early colonial times indi- 
vidual Jews were active in America as money brokers, such 
as Asser *Levy, who functioned in New York City during the 
second half of the 17» century. Often such figures were helped 
by their extensive family or fellow-Jewish contacts overseas, 
as was the case with David *Franks, who was instrumental 
in raising money for the British army during the French and 
Indian War with the aid of his brother Moses, a London fi- 
nancier. The best known Jewish financier of the times was the 
legendary patriot Haym *Salomon, an immigrant from Poland 
who succeeded under extremely trying conditions in rais- 
ing large amounts of desperately needed cash for the Ameri- 
can Revolution by negotiating bills of exchange with France 
and the Netherlands. Yet another figure who helped finance 
the war for American independence was Isaac *Moses, later 
among the founders of the Bank of New York. It was not un- 
til the middle of the 19» century, however, with the arrival in 
America of a large German-Jewish immigration, that Jewish 
banking houses on the European model came to exist in the 
United States. Some of the founders of these firms, like Philip 
and Gustav *Speyer of Speyer & Co., went to the United States 
as American representatives of already established European 
concerns; others, like August *Belmont, crossed the Atlan- 
tic with a degree of previously acquired banking experience; 
still others, like the *Lehman brothers, Meyer and Emanuel, 
were essentially self-made men. Among other Jewish bank- 
ing houses started by immigrants from Germany that devel- 
oped into financial powers during the years 1840-1880 were 
Kuhn, Loeb Co., Lazard Fréres, J.W. Seligman Co., Goldman, 
Sachs & Co., and Ladenburg, Thalman & Co. All of these firms 
functioned essentially as investment bankers - the more es- 
tablished field of commercial banking offered relatively few 
opportunities to the German-Jewish immigrant — a capacity 
in which they helped to finance large numbers of American 
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riage to the daughter of ex-governor Wickliffe of Kentucky, 
and his children were subsequently brought up as Christians. 
Yulee served as chairman of the Senate Naval Committee in 
1846 where he advocated the acquisition of ironclad vessels 
and opposed the abolition of flogging as a naval punishment. 
He was defeated for election in 1851, was reelected in 1855, and 
served until 1861 when he resigned his seat. Although Yulee 
was a vigorous supporter of slavery and secession, his partici- 
pation in the Civil War was limited to service in the Confed- 
erate Congress. In 1865 he was appointed by the governor of 
Florida to a commission charged with seeking Florida's read- 
mission to the Union. Before the commission reached Wash- 
ington, Yulee was arrested and interned in Ft. Pulaski. After 
his release a year later, he retired from politics and dedicated 
himself to the highly lucrative business of rebuilding Florida’s 
ruined railway system. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: DAB, 20 (1936), 638; L. Huehner, in: AJHSP, 
25 (1917), 1-30; B.W. Korn, American Jewry and the Civil War (1951), 
index. 


YULY (Aben-Yuly, Yulee, Levy-Yuly), Moroccan family 
whose first known member was R. SAMUEL LEVY ABEN- 
YULY (d. after 1740), scholar, financier, and statesman. He 
was one of the Jewish favorites of the sultan Moulay Isma‘il 
(1672-1727) and the counselor and then all-powerful secretary 
of the sultan Moulay Abd-Allah (1729-1757), who appointed 
him *nagid of Moroccan Jewry. He added the name Yuly, the 
initial letters of “they shall come and bow down before Thee,” 
Ps. 86:9, to his original name Levy. He died in *Meknés. His 
son, JUDAH ABEN-YULY, was one of the founders of the Jew- 
ish community of *Mogador, where he was appointed “mer- 
chant of the sultan” about 1767. Samuel Aben-Yuly’s brother, 
JUDAH LEVY-YULY (d. after 737), was a powerful international 
merchant in *Salé and *Rabat, where he also managed the fi- 
nancial interests of various sultans and as head of these com- 
munities was known as sheikh. His serious conflicts with the 
rival *Ben-Kiki family disturbed the communities of northern 
*Morocco for a long time. 

His son, ELIJAH LEVY-YULY (d. c. 1799), also held the 
position of “merchant of the sultan” in Mogador and *Tangier; 
at the end of Muhammad b. Abd-Allah’s reign (1757-1790) he 
became a vizier, in which function he wielded extensive politi- 
cal influence. Samuel *Romanelli, who was acquainted with 
him and refers to him simply as Elijah Levy, criticizes him at 
length in Massa ba-Arav and asserts that, in order to escape 
the death penalty which was decreed against him by the sul- 
tan Moulay Yazid (1790-1792), he converted to *Islam, only to 
die a few months later. Elijah, in fact, took refuge in England, 
where he died a Jew. His son, MOSES LEVY-YULY (b. c. 1782), 
who was born in Mogador, left England for the island of St. 
Thomas in the Caribbean in 1800. He amassed a consider- 
able fortune in the wood trade and in 1816 established him- 
self in Havana (Cuba), where he became an army purveyor. 
In 1819 he settled in Florida, becoming an influential pioneer 
when he set up immense plantations. His son David *Yulee 
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was the first U.S. senator from Florida and the first U.S. sena- 
tor of Jewish origin. 

R. SAMUEL BEN BARUCH LEVY ABEN-YULY (d. after 
1840) was dayyan in Meknés, Tangier, and then Gibraltar. He 
wrote two works on various religious subjects, Hadar Zekenim 
(“Splendor of the Elders”) and Kol Kallah (“Sound of the Rab- 
binical Assembly,’ 1835), and traveled to Leghorn, where he 
published R. Pethahiah *Berdugo’s Rosh Mashbir (1840). R. 
SOLOMON LEVY ABEN-YULY and R. JOSEPH LEVY ABEN- 
YULY of Meknés were among the most influential religious 
leaders of Moroccan Jewry before 1850. SAMUEL LEVY-YULY 
(1798-1872), born in Mogador, was sent to London as ambas- 
sador of Morocco and held this position until 1825. He was 
a business partner of Judah Guedalla of London and died in 
Portsea, England. JUDAH LEVY-YULY (1805-1878), born in 
Portsea, was an influential and wealthy merchant and one 
of the defenders of the rights of the Jews in Morocco. When 
Mogador was bombarded by the French in 1844, he was one of 
the most active organizers of the committee which was formed 
in London under the presidency of Sir Moses *Montefiore and 
Baron Anthony Rothschild to bring relief to the town and re- 
establish its Jewish community. He died in Mogador. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. de Avila, Beer Mayim Hayyim (1806), 
56b-7ob; S. Romanelli, Ketavim Nivharim: Massa be-Arav, ed. by 
J.H. Schirmann (1968), index; Voice of Jacob, no. 93 (March 1, 1845); 
L. Huehner, in: AJHSP, 25 (1917), 1-29; J.M. Toledano, Ner ha-Maarav 
(1911), 132, 199, 229; Miége, Maroc, 2 (1961), passim. 

[David Corcos] 


YUNGE, DI (“The Young Ones”), American- Yiddish liter- 
ary movement. Di Yunge was formed (1907) of young immi- 
grant writers who professed themselves literary orphans and 
sought to create a new path in Yiddish literature. Eschewing 
the efforts of *Sweatshop Poetry, which preceded them on the 
literary scene, Di Yunge advocated literature as the communi- 
cation of impressions rather than concepts and called for the 
creation of art for its own sake, the highlighting of the voice 
of the individual, the maintenance of stillness and silence in 
literature, and a stress on shtimung (“mood”), while aiming to 
emancipate Yiddish literature from didactic moralizing, sen- 
timentality, and propagandizing. Di Yunge published their 
works in the existing Yiddish press, but also founded many of 
their own literary journals, including Yugnt (“Youth,’ 1907-8), 
Troymen un Virklekhkayt (“Dreams and Reality,” 1909), Litera- 
tur (1910), Fun Mentsh tsu Mentsh (“From Person to Person,’ 
1915), Ist Brodvey (“East Broadway,’ 1916), and, their most suc- 
cessful and sustained periodical, Shriftn (“Writings,’ 1912-26). 
In addition to publishing original fiction, poetry, and literary 
and social criticism, Di Yunge sought to enrich the canon of 
Yiddish literature through translations of masterpieces of for- 
eign literature. Their most ambitious project was their eight 
volume Di Verk fun Haynrikh Hayne (“The Works of Hein- 
rich Heine,’ 1918). Poets associated with this movement in- 
cluded Moshe Leib *Halpern, *Mani-Leib, Zishe *Landau, 
Reuben *Iceland, Moses *Nadir, Berl *Lapin, J.J. *Schwartz, 
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Joel Slonim, M. *Bassin, and A.M. *Dillon. Novelists and short 
story writers included David *Ignatoff, Isaac *Raboy, Joseph 
*Opatoshu, and MJ. *Haimowitz. Writers who contributed to 
later phases of the movement included Menahem *Boraisha, 
Ephraim *Auerbach, B.J. *Bialostosky, A. *Nissenson, Naph- 
tali *Gross, and Z. *Weinper, and H. *Leivick. The dominance 
of Di Yunge was not effectively challenged until the rise of 
*Inzikhizm after World War I. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.A. Roback, Story of Yiddish Literature 
(1940), 258-73; R. Iceland, Fun Undzer Friling (1954); D. Ignatoff, Op- 
gerisene Bleter (1957); B. Rivkin, Yidishe Dikhter in Amerike, 2 vols. 
(1947-59); S. Liptzin, Flowering of Yiddish Literature (1963), 206-35; 
A. Tabachnik, Dikhter un Dikhtung (1965); S. Liptzin, Maturing of Yid- 
dish Literature (1970), 1-18. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.R. Wisse, in: 
Jewish Social Studies 38 (1976), 265-76; idem, in: Prooftexts 1 (1981), 
43-61; idem, A Little Love in Big Manhattan (1988). 


[Sol Liptzin / Marc Miller (274 ed.)] 


YUNGMAN (Youngman, Jungman), MOSHE (1922-1982), 
Yiddish poet. Born in Khodoroy, Galicia (Ukraine), Yungman 
worked in Soviet peat camps during World War 11. Thereafter 
he led Zionist youth groups in Italy and immigrated with them 
to Palestine in 1947. Yungman's first poems appeared in post- 
liberation Yiddish refugee periodicals in Rome and Munich. 
Later he often contributed to literary journals in Israel, Paris, 
New York, and Buenos Aires and was among the founding 
editors of Yung- Yisroel (Haifa, 1954-7). His first book of po- 
ems, In Hinerplet (“In a Daze,’ 1947), includes the allegorical 
pageant “Rosh Ha-Shanah,’ which was performed in refugee 
camps. His poetry, celebrating both a world lost and a new 
world being built, was collected in several volumes, among 
them: In Shotn fun Moyled (“In the Shadow of the New Moon,” 
1954), Vayse Toyern (“White Gates,” 1964), Mayn Tatns Par- 
noses (“My Father’s Jobs,” 1981). He translated some of his po- 
ems and several works of contemporary Yiddish writers into 
Hebrew, and a volume of poems of A. *Shlonsky, Lider (1971), 
from Hebrew into Yiddish. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 4 (1961), 264-5; J. Glatstein, In Tokh 
Genumen (1956), 378-86. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Osherovitsh, 
in: Di Goldene Keyt, 110/111 (1983), 228-34. 


[Leonard Prager] 


YUNG-VILNE (“Young Vilna”), Yiddish literary group, in- 
troduced in the daily Vilner Tog in 1929 with the headline: 
“Young Vilna Marches into Yiddish Literature.” It aroused 
excitement through its miscellanies (Yung-Vilne, 1934-36), its 
contributions to local and international Yiddish journals, and 
individual books of verse and fiction. Principal members in- 
cluded poets Chaim *Grade, Shimshon Kahan, Peretz Miran- 
sky, Abraham *Sutzkever, Elkhanan Wogler, and Leyzer *Wolf, 
prose writers Shmerke *Kaczerginski and Moyshe Levin, and 
artists Bentsie Mikhtom and Rokhl Sutzkever. Dozens more 
were associated with the group, whose members were united 
by generation, place, a shared humanistic orientation, and the 
encouragement of local intellectuals like Zalman *Rejzen and 
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Max *Weinreich. A Yung-Vilne evening in the Vilna ghetto, 
the participation of several members in the partisan under- 
ground, and the accomplishments of Grade and Sutzkever as 
leading postwar Yiddish writers assure that Yung-Vilne will 
be remembered as one of the great incubators of Jewish cre- 
ativity in interwar Poland. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Ran, 25 Yor Yung-Vilne (1955); E. Shul- 
man, Yung-Vilne (1946). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Cammy, in: Polin: 
Studies in Polish Jewry, 14 (2001), 170-91; idem, in: Judische Kultur(en) 
im Neuen Europa: Wilna 1918-1939 (2004), 117-33; Di Goldene Keyt, 
101 (1980) (Yung-Vilne issue); A. Novershtern, in: The Jews of Poland 
Between Two World Wars (1989), 383-98. 


[Sol Liptzin / Justin D. Cammy (24 ed.)] 


YUSHKEVICH, SEMYON SOLOMONOVICH (1868- 
1927), Russian playwright and novelist. An Odessa physician, 
Yushkevich published his earliest work in 1897 and was en- 
couraged by Maxim *Gorki to write about Jewish life in Russia. 
In his plays and narrative works he often contrasted poor, but 
virtuous, Jews with their wealthy, but vulgar, coreligionists. 

Yushkevich’s plays include Golod (“Hunger,’ 1905), Dina 
Glank (1906), and Komedia o svadbe (“The Comedy of Mar- 
riage,” 1911); and his other works include Yevrei (“Jews,’ 1903), 
stories; Khaimka i Yoska (19052); and David Levin (1918). A 
14-volume edition of his works appeared in 1914-18. Yushkev- 
ich also wrote plays in Yiddish, some of which - such as the 
highly successful Miserere (1910) were also published in Rus- 
sian (1923). After immigrating to the U.S. in 1920, Yushkevich 
contributed to the New York Yiddish press and published the 
novels Epizody (1923), which dealt with the Russian civil war, 
and Leon Drey (3 vols., 1928). He died in Paris, and a collec- 
tion of his works appeared posthumously in 1927. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.S. Yushkevich, Posmertnya Proizvedenya 
(1927), 5-117 (introds.). 


YUSUF AS’AR YATH’AR DHU NUWAS (MASRUQ), the 
last (13°) and most famous king of the Himyari kingdom of 
*Yemen (522-525/530 C.E.—637-640/645 Himyari Era), who 
adopted Judaism in 380 c.£. Nothing is known about this im- 
portant historical figure from any Jewish source, and nothing 
has been preserved in the historical memory or in the oral and 
written tradition of the Jews of Yemen themselves. All that was 
known about him originated in contemporary biased - clearly 
anti-Jewish - Christian literature in various languages and re- 
ligious trends. These traditions also found their way into Ara- 
bic historical literature by means of South Arabian sources. 
But the updated epigraphic research since the end of the 19" 
and the middle of the 20" century, enabled scholars to better 
understand the story of the Jewish king. The first trustworthy 
depiction was given by H.Z. Hirschberg (1946), and later by 
Christian Robin (2003, 2005, and 2006). In the Himyari in- 
scriptions the Jewish king is mentioned as Yusuf Asar Yath’ar 
malik kull al-shu’ab (king of all nations), but in the Arabic 
historical sources he is known as Dhti Nuwas. Scholars dif- 
fer about the meaning of the nicknames Dhii Nuwds and 
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Masriiq. Regarding the first, the common explanation refers 
to his alleged braids or ponytail, while other say that he was 
first the qayl (king) prince of a small locality named Nuwas. 
As to the second nickname, Masri, some say that it has the 
same meaning (the common one) of Dhi Nuwas, used by 
the Najranis, while other claim it is a disgraceful nickname 
used by his opponents: the wicked, the abominable or the 
killer. 

Yusuf was a descendant of the tuba’ (royal) family of a 
Himyari dynasty, but he was not the son of his predecessor 
Madikarib Yu’far (519-522). He took control of the kingdom 
about June 522, after the death of the king who was placed 
on the throne by the Christian kingdom of Akstim in Abys- 
sinia. Some sources state that he was the successor of Rabiah, 
a member of the same dynasty; but some scholars believe 
he was a usurper. Judaism had already been adopted in the 
Himyari kingdom by the reformer king Abikarib at the end 
of the fourth century, as proved by the total disappearance 
from that time of polytheistic divinities from the Himyari 
inscriptions and the multiplicity of Himyari Jewish inscrip- 
tions along with a complete absence of Christian inscrip- 
tions until 530. But Yasuf himself had converted to Judaism, 
already prior to his accession to the throne, although there 
is a tendency in modern Arabic research to deny his Jew- 
ish conviction and to allege that he was Nestorian, namely 
Unitarian Christian (al-Farah, 750), against all unequivo- 
cal evidence of epigraphy. However, Yusuf’s policy was to 
unite all the princely factions in his territory into one Jewish 
kingdom. After seizing power, Yusuf revolted against Abys- 
sinia, seeking to throw the foreign Ethiopian invaders out of 
Yemen. According to Christian sources (Syriac and Greek), as 
well as early Arabic sources, he conducted a fanatical policy 
of forced conversion to Judaism; he captured the Ethiopian 
garrison in the capital of Zafar (125 km south of *San’a) and 
burned the church there as well as other Christian churches 
in the country, such as that of Makhawan (modern Mocha). 
Then he annihilated the Christian population connected 
with Aksim and Byzantium, particularly in the coastal ar- 
eas and in Najran. But later Yemeni-Muslim scholars of the 
106-12" centuries offer a different story. They write about 
two Dha Nuwas, one who indeed destroyed the Christians, 
and the other, who lived 400 years earlier and was a great 
king. 

Two Christian contemporary sources, the Syrian “Book 
of the Himyarites’ (Ketava de-Himyarayya) and the epistle of 
Simon of Beit Arsham, relate that Yusuf maintained political 
relations with the hakhamim of *Tiberias, two of whom ne- 
gotiated with the Christians who were besieged in Zafar. Bas- 
ing himself on this information, Hirschberg put forward the 
theory about a Jewish international coalition of Mar Zutra, a 
scion of King David and direct successor to the position of 
exilarch in Babylonia who had immigrated to Tiberias and 
was backed by the Persian kingdom, and the Jewish king of 
Himyar against Christian Byzantium and its allies in the king- 
dom of Aksim and in Yemen. 
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‘The greatest event of his reign is the capture of Najran, 
the large Monophysite Christian stronghold in northern 
Yemen. Christian sources quote John of Ephesus that Dha 
Nuwas decided to persecute the Christians living in his king- 
dom as a response to the persecution of his co-religionists 
in their kingdoms, especially in the Byzantine Empire, and 
that after taking control of the town he burned its Christian 
residents. The first quoted number of dead in those sources 
was relatively small - 200 - but in the course of time it was 
gradually inflated and under their influence (also in Arabic 
sources, which were separated from the events by hundreds 
of years), rose to 70,000. Some scholars believe that there is 
also an allusion to the burning of the Christians in Najran in 
the *Koran (Sura 85:4-5). 

The fall of Najran and the alleged massacre of its Chris- 
tians caused an enormous shock in the Christian world, which 
issued a call for a war of vengeance. Patriarch Timothy of 
*Alexandria wrote a letter to the Ethiopian emperor Ella 
Asbaha 111 Caleb urging an aggressive action against the 
Jewish Himyari king, and the Byzantine emperor Justin 1 of- 
fered the use of 60 ships. The Ethiopian forces, led by Caleb 
himself, started a crusade and were eventually victorious in 
a great battle on the shore of Zabid in 525. Yasuf, who de- 
spite his endeavors could not secure any allies from among 
the enemies of the Byzantine Empire or from among the lo- 
cal chiefs, was defeated and fell on the battlefield. A South 
Arabian legend, later infiltrated into modern Jewish litera- 
ture (Friedberg 1893/9), relates that Yusuf sprang into the sea 
astride his horse and was drowned. But in 1931 the German 
archaeologists Rathjens and Wissmann unearthed his tomb 
in Ghayman, southeast of *San’a. Yemen, however, remained a 
restless province, and Caleb soon granted it independence un- 
der the Christian prince Abraha (535-565). Himyar remained 
under the control of Aksiim until the conquest of the country 
by the Persian Sassanids c. 570/5. 

During the 1950s five inscriptions were discovered within 
the proximity of Najran, referring to Yusuf with clear Jewish 
elements, all of them from June-July 523 (Ry 508, Ja 1028, Ry 
507, Ry 513, Ry 515). These inscriptions enriched the information 
about the Jewish king. Three of them were written by Sharahbil 
Yaqbul, the commander of the royal army and a member of the 
Dhii Yazan family. The two other were written by other officers 
of the same army. From Ry 507 and Ja 1028 we know the Arabic 
names of Yusuf: Asar and Yathar. The inscriptions Ry 507 and 
Ja 1028 provide interesting details, like the submission of mili- 
tary units from Najran. It is hinted that the king suspected the 
Monophysite Christian community in Najran of treason. In- 
deed, the agitation against the king in Najran was effective and 
an open revolt broke out. A number of Jews in the town were 
killed, and its inhabitants openly refused to obey the king’s or- 
ders. On this occasion Yusuf would not forgive the inhabitants 
of the town and he set out to conquer it. The Christian sources 
concede that the king proposed peace in exchange for the sub- 
mission of the town and that it was only after he realized that 
his offer went unheeded that he started to fight. 
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The Jewish elements are: “Ihn for Elohim (Ry 508, Ja 
1028), Yosef the name of the king (Ry 508, Ja 1028, Ry 507), 
Rb-hd or Rb-hwd — the God of the Jews (Ja 1028, Ry 515), and 
Amen (Ry 513). According to Ch. Robin (2006), however, the 
depiction of the victories of Yusuf on his Christian opponents 
and the destruction of the churches in Zafar and Makhawan 
(Ry 507, Ry 508, Ja 1028) was the main goal of the inscriptions, 
intimidating the rebellious Christian Najranis. This interpre- 
tation of the inscriptions that the conflict between Yusuf and 
the residents of Najran was basically political contradicts the 
strong impression received from Christian and Arabic sources 
that it was religious. Robin conjectures that Yusuf was much 
less radical than Abukarib in his religious politics. He just 
wanted a Jewish government without requesting to establish 
the organization maintained by Abikarib. For him his oppo- 
nents were first of all those foreign powers - Byzantium and 
Akstim - who wanted to dominate Yemen, using the Christian 
Himyaris, and not Christians as a whole. Yasuf’s ambitions 
were more political and military than religious. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.Z. Hirschberg, Yisrael ba-Arav (1946), 
76-111; idem, in: Tarbiz, 15 (1943/44), 129-43; idem, Erez Kinnerot 
(1950), 80-89; idem, Kol Erez Naftali (1968), 139-46; idem, Yahadut 
Teiman — Pirkei Mehkar ve-Iyyun (1977), J. Ryckmans, La persécu- 
tion des Chrétiens Himyarites au sixiéme siécle (1956); G.D. Newby, 
A History of the Jews of Arabia, (1988); A. de Maigret, Arabia Felix 
(2002); M. Al-Farh, Tababiat al-Yaman al-Sab‘in (2002), 749-59; Ch. 
J. Robin, in: Arabia, 1 (2003), 97-172; idem, in: JSAI, 30 (2005), 1-51; 
A.Sh. Friedberg, Zikhronot Le-vet David (1893/9). 

[Yosef Tobi (24 ed.)] 


YZRAELY, YOSSI (1938- _ ), theater director and poet, pro- 
fessor in the theater department of Tel Aviv University. Yzraely 
was born in Jerusalem. After obtaining his diploma from the 
London Academy of Dramatic Art, Yzraely continued his B.A. 
studies at Bristol University, and completed his Ph.D. at Carn- 
egie Mellon University in Pittsburgh. He wrote his doctoral 
thesis on Vakhtangov’s staging of The Dybbuk. Yzraely taught 
and directed from 1969. Yzraely served twice as artistic direc- 
tor: at the Habimah National Theater, from 1975 to 1977, and 
at the Khan Theater in Jerusalem, from 1984 to 1987. In both 
cases his artistic direction was impressive, albeit controversial. 
He was a full professor in the Department of Theater Arts at 
Tel Aviv University, and between 1982 and 1989 he was visiting 
professor at Carnegie Mellon University in Pittsburgh. Between 
2001 and 2005 he published five books of poetry. 

Yzraely’s first professional directing in Israel was Shlon- 
ski’s Uz-Li Guz-Li at the Cameri Theater in 1965, which was 
a great success; the critics hailed the birth of a new theater 
director. This success was repeated in the productions that 
followed: Strindberg’s The Creditors (Zavit Theater, 1966), 
Mrozek’s Striptease (Zavit Theater, 1967), Beckett's Waiting for 
Godot (Habimah Theater, 1969), A.B. Yehoshua’s Night in May 
(Bimot Theater, 1969), and Seneca’s Medea. In all of these per- 
formances Yzraeli’s directing method was based on a personal 
reading of the text and on the creation on stage of a powerful 
visual metaphor that brought to life his interpretation of the 
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text with the aid of the actors’ movements and gestures, the 
stage design, the music, and the lighting. 

In 1972 Yzraely directed Dan Almagor’s adaptation of 
hasidic tales Ish Hasid Hayah (Only Fools Are Sad, Bimot The- 
ater, 1972). The performance enjoyed great success and led to 
a series of very personal interpretations of Jewish material on 
the stage. Thus, Yzraely adapted Agnon’s novels for the the- 
ater while keeping the epic components of the narrative and 
using theatrical images to enhance the dramatic situations; 
Hakhnasat Kallah (Bridal Canopy, Habimah National The- 
ater, 1972), Sippur Pashut (A Simple Tale, Habimah National 
Theater, 1979), Temol Shilshom (Yesterdays, Habimah National 
Theater, 1982), and Tehillah (Khan Theater, 1984) were very 
powerful performances in which Yzraely established an id- 
iosyncratic theatrical language. He also adapted for the stage 
Rabbi Nachman of Bratzlav’s tales The Seven Beggars (Khan 
Theater, 1979), and a theatrical collage, Nothing Is More Whole 
than a Broken Heart, based on Rabbi Nachman of Bratzlav’s 
dreams, prayers, and tales (State Theater, Heidelberg, Ger- 
many, 1981, and Berlin Festival, 1982). 

Yzraely is also internationally known for his mise en 
scene of classical drama: Sophocles’ Antigone (Kresge Theater, 
Pittsburgh, 1990), Oedipus (Haifa Municipal Theater, 1992), 
Shakespeare's King Lear (Shakespeare in the Park Festival, 
Delaware Park, Buffalo, New York, 1983), Measure for Measure 
(Three Rivers Shakespeare Festival, Pittsburgh, 1985), Anthony 
and Cleopatra (Three Rivers Shakespeare Festival, Pittsburgh, 
1989), Romeo and Juliet (Shakespeare in the Park Festival, 
Delaware Park, Buffalo, New York, 1993), and Corneille’ The 
Illusion (an adaptation of LIllusion Comique, Khan Theater, 
Jerusalem, 2002). Yzraely is a specialist in Ibsen’s drama. His 
performances of Peer Gynt (Habimah National Theater, 1971), 
The Enemy of the People (Habimah National Theater, 1976), Lit- 
tle Eyolf (Khan Theater, Jerusalem, 1987), and The Wild Duck 
(Beer Sheva Municipal Theater, 1987) sought the points of 
connection between realism and symbolism. In 1987, Yzraely 
was given the Ibsen Medal by the mayor of Skien, Norway, for 
his distinguished presentations of Ibsen’s plays. 

Yzraely’s international directing career started at the 
same time as his Israeli career. From 1966 he directed in Man- 
chester, London, Heidelberg, Berlin, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, and 
New York. He received important awards and prizes for his 
performances: the award (twice) for best original production 
of the year from the Israel Ministry of Education and Culture 
(for Utz-Li Gutz-Li and Ish Hasid Hayah) and the David's Harp 
Award (for Ish Hasid Hayah and for A Simple Tale). In 1982 
he was chosen by the Pittsburgh press as best director of the 
year for his staging of Ghost Sonata, and in 1986 he was cho- 
sen as best director of the year by the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
for his staging of Measure for Measure. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Kaynar, Interview with Y-Y., in: Teatron 02 
(June 2002), 64-73; idem, “Translation as Realization of Scripted Ac- 
tions and Staging Metaphor: Y. Yzraely’s Reading of Ibsen’s The Lady 
from the Sea; in: Assaph, 16 (2000), 44-64. 


[Nurit Yaari (2™4 ed.)] 
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The letter “Z” used as an “S” 
at the beginning of the phrase 
Stetit Salomon ante altare. The 
illumination shows King Solo- 
mon holding his scepter. De- 
tail from a book of homilies, 
France, 1170. Cambrai, France, 
Bibliothéque Municipale, Ms. 
528, fol. 249V. 


ZA-ZLY 





ZABARA, NATAN (1908-1975), Russian Yiddish novelist and 
playwright. Zabara was born in Rogachev, Belorussia. In the 
late 1920s he studied at the Institute of Jewish Culture associ- 
ated with the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences. He began pub- 
lishing in 1930 and wrote Radioroman (“Radio Novel, 1932) 
about the development of new military technology: novels 
about the happy life of Soviet Jews, such as Nilovka (“Nilovka,’ 
1938), books of essays such as Mensh un zeitn (“Peoples and 
Times,’ 1938), a novel, Hein vert geboyrn a velt (“Today a World 
is Born,’ 1965: Russian trans. 1968), reflecting his front-line 
experience during World War 11 and his experience as a cor- 
respondent for the Soviet press in post-war Germany, and his 
novel-chronicle A Poshete Mame (“An Ordinary Mama, 1967) 
about G. Chudnovskiy, the first Soviet commander of the Win- 
ter Palace and red commissar of the city of Kiev. 

Between 1950 and 1956, like the majority of the surviv- 
ing Jewish cultural figures in the Soviet Union, Zabara was 
in jail and in prison camp (in Kolyma). He arranged Pass- 
over eve services (sedarim) for Jewish youth and introduced 
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them to their national traditions and culture. On regaining 
his freedom, he became one of the first underground teach- 
ers of Hebrew in Kiev. 
His uncompleted three-part historical novel Galgal Hozer 
(“All Repeats Itself?” Moscow, 1979) aroused the interest of 
Jewish readers far beyond the borders of the Soviet Union. 
The work presents a broad panorama of Jewish life of the 
Middle Ages - depicting Jewish writers, poets, scholars, phi- 
losophers, and patrons of the 138-14" centuries. Zabara often 
introduced into his novel sayings and legends taken from an- 
cient sources, often citing them in Hebrew or Aramaic, then 
translating them into Yiddish. The publication of this was an 
exceptional event in official, ie. published, Soviet Jewish lit- 
erature, which generally avoids works reflecting Hebrew cul- 
tural creativity. 
[The Shorter Jewish Encyclopedia in Russian] 


ZABLUDOW (Pol. Zabludow), town S.E. of *Bialystok, in 
N.E. Poland. Jewish settlement in Zabludow began to develop 
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ZABOLOTOV 


toward the end of the 15"* century. The wooden synagogue, 
built in 1646 and restored in 1765, is one of the best examples 
of the type in Poland. An important commercial center, Zab- 
ludow was the venue of the meetings of the Council of Lithu- 
ania (see *Councils of Lands) in 1664 and 1667. The Russian 
conquest in 1660 caused terrible suffering to the community. 
The minute book (pinkas) of the community, containing its re- 
cords from 1650 to 1800, and of the burial society (1701-1819) 
are extant. The Jewish population increased from 831 in 1764 
to 2,621 by 1897 (68.6% of the total population). During the 
19> century weaving and tanning industries developed in 
Zabludow. Owing to deteriorating economic conditions, how- 
ever, many Jews immigrated to the United States between 1905 
and 1925. Zabludow reverted to Poland after World War 1. In 
1939 the community numbered about 2,000. During World 
War 11, the Jews of Zabludow were mobilized by the Germans 
for work in the tanneries. On November 2, 1942, they were de- 
ported to the death camp at *Treblinka. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Assaf, in: KS, 4 (1925), 307-17; YIVO, Histo- 
rishe Shriftn, 2 (1937), 579-81; Bachrach, in: yrvo Bletter, 28 (1946), 
317-28; Mitteilungen zur juedischen Volkskunde, no. 8 (1901), 162-68; 
M. and K. Piechotka, Boznice drewniane (1957). 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


ZABOLOTOV (Pol. Zablotéw), town in Ivano-Frankovsk 
(Stanislav) district, Ukraine. The Jewish settlement in Zabo- 
lotov developed in the 18 century, and by 1764 there were 
986 Jews in the town. From 1772 till 1918 the region was part 
of the Austrian empire. In the early 19" century there was a 
strong hasidic trend in the community, due mainly to David 
Hager (d. 1848; see *Kosov), who founded a rabbinic dynasty 
centered in the town. The *Baron de Hirsch Foundation estab- 
lished a school and a bank. The Jewish population numbered 
1,730 (49% of the total) in 1880; 2,009 (50%) in 1890; 2,092 
(49%) in 1900; and 2,171 (46%) in 1910. Toward the end of 
World War 1 many Jews left Zabolotov because of antisemitic 
attacks. In 1921 there were only 1,454 Jews (41%) left. Between 
the world wars the town was under Polish administration. 


[Shimshon Leib Kirshenboim] 


Holocaust Period 

Under Soviet rule (1939-41) the town’s Jewish institutions were 
disbanded. Early in July 1941 Hungarian forces took Zabolo- 
tov. The Ukrainians organized pogroms against the Jewish 
inhabitants. The town passed to direct German rule in Sep- 
tember 1941. The Germans imposed a *Judenrat, headed by 
Neta Feliks, but he was removed shortly after for refusing to 
fulfill German orders. On Dec. 22, 1941, the authorities car- 
ried out an Aktion against the Jews, killing and burying 900 
Jews in trenches on the road to Trojce. About 100 Jews were 
shot in the town itself. This was followed by the deportation 
of 250 Jews on April 11, 1942, to an unknown destination. On 
April 24 orders were given for the general evacuation of the 
remaining Jews to the ghetto in *Kolomyya within a three- 
day time limit. The mass exodus of inhabitants was averted 
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for a few days by the payment of a sum of money, but after- 
ward everyone moved, except for 20 persons designated as 
“indispensable, who were allowed to stay. In the Kolomyya 
ghetto the refugees underwent starvation and suffered from 
disease. About 250 Jews working in the vicinity of Zabolotov 
were again allowed to live in the town, and were exempt for 
the meantime from deportation. On Sept. 7, 1942, the remain- 
der of the Jewish community of Zabolotov, along with all the 
Jews in that district, were sent to Snyatyn. They were all de- 
ported to the *Belzec extermination camp. The Zabolotov Jews 
in Kolomyya were liquidated along with the other inmates of 
the Kolomyya ghetto in an Aktion in January 1943. 

Societies of former residents of Zabolotov function in 


Israel and the U.S. 
[Aharon Weiss] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Wasiutynski, Ludnos¢ Zydowska w Polsce 
w wiekach X1x i XxX (1930), 124; R. Mahler, Yidn in Amolikn Poyln in 
Likht fun Tsifern (1958), index; Ir u-Metim: Zabolotov ha-Meleah ve- 
ha-Harevah (Heb. and Yid., 1949), a memorial book. 


ZABRZE (from 1915 to 1945, Hindenberg), industrial city 
in Katowice province, Poland. The Jews who first settled in 
Zabrze at the beginning of the 19 century belonged to the 
congregation of neighboring *Beuthen. An independent com- 
munity was established in 1872. A synagogue was erected in 
1865 and a cemetery opened in 1871. In 1931 there were 1,200 
Jews living in Zabrze out of a total population of 70,000. The 
community was annihilated by the Nazis. The new commu- 
nity formed after World War 11 consisted mainly of Jewish 
repatriates from Russia. 


ZACH, NATHAN (1930- _), Hebrew poet. Born in Berlin, 
Zach was taken to Palestine by his parents in 1935 and grew 
up in Haifa. He studied at the Hebrew University and began 
publishing poetry in the early 1950s in the new journal Likrat 
(“Towards”), which he edited together with Benjamin Hrush- 
ovski. A leading member of a group which sought to free He- 
brew poetry from pathos, ideological encumbrance, and an 
over-symbolical texture, he was also active in founding the 
journal Akhshav. In the early 1960s he edited (together with 
Ori Bernstein) another new journal, Yokhani. From 1968 to 
1979 he lived in England and completed his Ph.D. thesis on 
English Literature at the University of Essex. After his return 
to Israel, he lectured at Tel Aviv University and was appointed 
professor at Haifa University. His first collection, Shirim Ri- 
shonim (1955), was followed by Shirim Shonim (1961), Bi-Me- 
kom Halom (1966), Kol he-Halav ve-ha-Devash (1966), and 
Nathan Zach (1962), a selection of his poetry together with 
critical notes by the editor, Dan Tsalka. Later collections in- 
clude, among others, Zefonit Mizrahit (“North by Northeast,” 
1979), Anti-Mehikon (“Hard to Remember,’ 1984), Keivan she- 
Ani ba-Sevivah (“Because I Am Around, 1996) and Ha-Zamir 
Kevar Lo Gar Po (“The Nightingale No Longer Lives Here,” 
2004). No doubt one of the seminal voices in contemporary 
Hebrew poetry, a writer who had a decisive influence on other, 
also younger poets, Zach's nonsymbolic, nonallusive diction 
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marks a conscious break from the literary tradition, particu- 
larly from the poetic expression of A. *Shlonsky and N. *Al- 
terman. Zach's oeuvre displays a variety of themes and genres 
and an astounding virtuosity of language, avoiding sentimen- 
tality and highlighting simple imagery. Full of humor, irony, 
and sophistication, and characterized by dramatic immediacy, 
his poems contemplate the transience of relationships, the 
folly of humans, love and death. Repetitions, wordplay, and a 
distinct rhythmic quality typify many of his poems. Together 
with Rashed Hussein he translated Arabic folk songs, Deka- 
lim u-Temarim (1967). Zach also published Zeman ve-Ritmus 
ezel Bergson ve-ha-Shirah ha-Modernit (1966) and a collection 
of essays, Kavei Avir (“Airlines,” 1983); he edited the selected 
works of Yaakov *Steinberg (1963). His book Mot Imi (“The 
Death of My Mother,’ 1997) is an impressive, moving hom- 
age to his mother, combining prose and poetry, the descrip- 
tive and the meditative. Bodily decrepitude and mental frailty 
are central themes in the book, as well as the portrayal of the 
mother, of Italian origin, as a stranger in a country which was 
to be her home. Zach also published a number of books for 
children, including Ha-Nesher ha-Gadol (2001) and Devo- 
rah, Devorah (“Devorah, the Bee,” 2001). Together with poet 
Moshe Dor, Zach edited the anthology The Burning Bush: 
Poems from Modern Israel (1977). He also translated several 
plays for the Hebrew stage, by Max Frisch and Bertolt Bre- 
cht. He was awarded the Bialik Prize (1982), the Israel Prize 
(1995), and the Acum Prize for his life work (2003). Several 
collections appeared in translation: Against Parting (1967), The 
Static Element (1982), Lost Continent (French: 1989), Selected 
Poems (Italian: 1996; 1998), Collected Poems for Children (Ital- 
ian: 2003). In 2004, Zach received an honorary doctorate from 
the University of Geneva for “his contribution to the renova- 
tion of the poetry of the second half of the twentieth century.” 
A list of his poems translated into English appears in Goell, 
Bibliography, 1790-93, and further information is available at 
the ITHL website at www.ithl.org.il. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Levin, “A Different Matter Altogether: N. 
Zach, in: Modern Hebrew Literature, 5:3 (1979), 43-47; G. Steindler 
Moscati, “Poesia israeliana: Lironia ronantica di Natan Zach, in: 
Oriente Moderno, 3:1-6 (1984), 83-94; Y. Mazor, “Israeli Poetry - Be- 
tween Bridled Sentiment and Exiled Sentimentality: The Case of N. 
Zach; in: Modern Judaism, 8:2 (1988), 157-65; H. Bar- Yosef, “Neo- 
Decadence in Israeli Poetry 1955-1965: The Case of N. Zach,’ in: Proof- 
texts, 10:1 (1990), 109-28; Y. Milman, Romantikah ve-Nikkur be-Shirat 
Zach (1995); idem, “The Poetics of Alienation in Nathan Zach's Po- 
etry, in: Orbis Literarum, 50:1 (1995), 26-42; M. Haouari, “Intertex- 
tualidad en la poesia de N. Zach, in: Misceldnea de Estudios Arabes 


y Hebraicos, 48 (1999), 77-93. 
[Anat Feinberg (24 ed.)] 


ZACHARIAS, JERROLD REINACH (1905-1986), U.S. 
physicist and educator. Born in Jacksonville, Florida, Zacha- 
rias joined the staff of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology Radiation Laboratory in 1940. He spent 1945 at Los 
Alamos working on the atomic bomb project, and in 1946 
was appointed professor of physics and director of the nu- 
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ZACUTO, ABRAHAM BEN SAMUEL 


clear science laboratory at M.1.T., where he pursued research 
on the radio frequency spectra of atoms. This led to the de- 
velopment of an atomic clock, the first practical atomic fre- 
quency standard. 

In 1956 Zacharias founded the now internationally 
known Physical Science Study Committee to devise more ef- 
fective methods for the teaching of physics. He was named 
institute professor and director of the Education Research 
Center at MIT in 1968. He was coauthor of Medical Education 
Reconsidered (1966). 


ZACHARIAS, JOHN (1917-_ ), Swedish stage director. At the 
Boulevard Theater, Stockholm, 1947-50, Zacharias directed 
Thieves’ Carnival by Jean Anouilh and Crimes and Crimes by 
August Strindberg. In 1950 he became head of the City The- 
ater of Helsingborg, and in 1953 head of the City Theaters of 
Norrk6ping and Link6ping, a position he retained for 25 years. 
Among his most successful presentations were Drei Groschen 
Oper, The Diary of Anne Frank, The Oppenheimer Case, and 
Fiddler on the Roof. 


ZACUTO, ABRAHAM BEN SAMUEL (1452-c. 1515), as- 
tronomer and historian. His ancestors were French Jewish 
exiles who had come to Castile in 1306. In his biblical and 
talmudic studies he was instructed by his father and R. Isaac 
*Aboab 11, and he attended the University of Salamanca, where 
he specialized in astronomy and astrology, subsequently be- 
coming a teacher in these fields. At the behest of the bishop 
of Salamanca, Gonzalo de Vivero, who was his patron and ad- 
mirer, Zacuto wrote his major astronomical work, Ha-Hibbur 
ha-Gadol (1473-78). At this court, Zacuto engaged in astro- 
nomical research and writing until the prelate’s death in 1480. 
The bishop, in his will, requested that all of Zacuto’s Spanish 
writings be compiled and bound in one volume and placed in 
the cathedral library. Zacuto continued his astronomical re- 
searches in the service of Don Juan de Zufiga, grand master 
of the Order of Knights of Alcantara, and settled in Gata in 
the province of Caceres. Under his aegis, he wrote his book 
on the influence of the stars, Tratado breve en las influencias 
del cielo, to which he appended a treatise on solar and lunar 
eclipses, De las eclipses del sol y de la luna. The work was ap- 
parently written in Hebrew, but is extant only in its Castilian 
translation (published by J. de Carvalho in 1928; see bibl.). In 
1492, when the Jews were expelled from Spain, Zacuto emi- 
grated to Portugal, where he was appointed court astronomer 
by King John 11. The king’s successor, Manuel 1, confirmed 
the appointment. Before sending Vasco da Gama on his sea 
voyage to India (1496), the king sought the advice of Zacuto, 
who then lived in the city of Beja, on a calculation of the po- 
sition of the stars. He foretold the success of the expedition 
and that the Portuguese would conquer a large part of India. 
He also instructed the sailors in the use of his newly perfected 
*astrolabe, his tables, and maritime charts, with which Da 
Gama’s ships were equipped. Da Gama himself also consulted 
Zacuto in Lisbon before he set sail. In 1497, when King Manuel 
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forced all Jews in his country to convert, Zacuto left Portugal 
and went to North Africa. Twice he and his son Samuel were 
taken prisoner, but they finally reached Tunis. In 1504, dur- 
ing his sojourn in Tunis, he completed the Sefer ha-Yuhasin 
(last edition 1963), a book of genealogies, on which he had 
worked for many years. 

Zacuto’s achievements in astronomy were many: his as- 
trolabe of copper, the first of its kind (previously they had 
been made of wood), enabled sailors to determine the posi- 
tion of the sun with greater precision; his astronomical tables, 
based on the Alphonsine tables, were an improvement on the 
latter. They permitted sailors to ascertain latitudes without 
recourse to the meridian of the sun, and to calculate solar 
and lunar eclipses with greater accuracy. While frequently 
quoting his predecessors, Zacuto also draws attention to their 
deficiencies. Proudly he asserts: “I, Abraham Zacuto, the 
author, have corrected all the books (containing the Alphon- 
sine tables) in accordance with the tables that I have pre- 
pared, and my tables circulate throughout all Christian and 
even Muslim lands” (Yuhasin, 222a). Zacuto’s astronomical 
findings played an important role in the Spanish and Portu- 
guese discoveries. Columbus used his tables on his voyages, 
and on one occasion they were instrumental in saving him 
and his crew from certain death. Knowing from the Zacuto 
tables that a lunar eclipse was imminent, Columbus threat- 
ened the natives that he would deprive them of the light of 
the moon as well as of the sun. (A copy of the tables, with Co- 
lumbus’ notes, is preserved in Seville). Zacuto’s astronomical 
work HaHibbur ha-Gadol (the Hebrew original is extant in 
several manuscripts) enjoyed a wide reputation during his 
lifetime. 

In 1481, it was translated into Spanish by Juan de Salaya, 
who had been professor of astrology and of logic at the Uni- 
versity of Salamanca. (In 1931, F. Cantera Burgos published 
Salaya's translation together with his own, which is based on 
the original.) His pupil Joseph (Vizinus) Vicinho translated an 
abridged version of Ha-Hibbur ha-Gadol into Latin, under the 
title Almanach perpetuum celestium motuum, and then ren- 
dered the Latin into Spanish (both were published in Leiria in 
1496). Vicinho’s version is the only Spanish incunabulum pub- 
lished in Portugal. The two translations were republished by 
the Portuguese government in 1915 and 1922. In 1496, a revised 
Latin version of the Almanach, edited by Alfonso de Cordova, 
appeared in Venice. Vicinhos Spanish translation, transliter- 
ated into Hebrew characters and entitled Beur Luhot Kevod 
Rav Avraham Zakkut by *Daniel b. Perahyah ha-Kohen, was 
published in the latter’s Sheerit Yosef (Salonika, 1568). The pub- 
lication was mainly for the Spanish exiles. An Arabic trans- 
lation of the Almanach is extant in Milan (Ms. Ambrosiana 
338). Ha-Hibbur ha-Gadol or sections of it are referred to in 
Hebrew literature under various titles: Ha-Hibbur ha-Gadol, 
Be’ur Luhot, Luhot Temidim, Tekufot u-Mazzalot, Tekhunot 
Zakkut, Almanak, and Almagest. 

Sefer ha-Yuhasin, a work composed in the spirit of the 
writings of his predecessors (e.g., R. *Sherira b. Hanina Gaon, 
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R. Abraham *ibn Daud, author of Sefer ha-Kabbalah, Mai- 
monides and others who had written introductions to the 
Talmud), intended to outline the historical development of 
the Oral Law and to establish the chronology of the Jewish 
sages who had transmitted it. Meant for scholarly study by 
students of Jewish lore, and to stimulate debate, this work 
at times elucidates a particular law for the specific purpose 
of fostering greater faith. The originality of the research is 
mainly contained in the first two treatises of his book, which 
cover the period of the Second Temple, the Mishnah, and the 
Talmud. From the standpoint of completeness, these trea- 
tises are superior to anything written by Zacutos predeces- 
sors and they laid the foundations for scholarly research by 
succeeding generations. In numerous passages, he takes issue 
with Maimonides and R. Abraham ibn Daud, to whose writ- 
ings he refers as Kabbalat he-Hasid. Chapters three and four 
of Sefer ha-Yuhasin discuss the succession of the *savoraim, 
the *geonim, and the rabbis. (In his treatment of the material 
Zacuto, by and large, follows the line of thought of Abraham 
ibn Daud.) Chapter five expounds the epoch from the begin- 
ning of the rabbinic period in Europe until the author's time 
(the period of the expulsions from Spain and Portugal). In 
the latter treatise, Zacuto bases himself on a Hebrew chron- 
icle which was also the groundwork of similar writings by 
*Joseph b. Zaddik of Arévalo and *Abraham b. Solomon of 
Torrutiel (there is no reason to assume that the latter’s work 
was known to Zacuto). A large part of the treatise, however, 
is original research and analysis, based on later rabbinic lit- 
erature. Zacuto incorporated in the chapter the well-known 
story about the appearance of the *Zohar in Spain, by Isaac 
b. Samuel of Acre. The author disregarded the critical con- 
clusions that might be drawn from the story and confirmed 
the belief that the disciples of *Simeon b. Yohai had compiled 
the Zohar. Consequently he relied on the Zohar in matters 
of halakhah and history. The sixth chapter is a chronological 
outline of the history of various nations and the scientific re- 
search and inventions carried out by their scholars. This trea- 
tise is based on Latin and Spanish works. While Zacuto'’s ap- 
proach to astronomy is scientific in these analyses, his views 
are restricted by Jewish tradition and aggadah. He also seems 
careless and disparaging in his examination of gentile lore. 
The advantage in its study he saw mainly in that “it greatly as- 
sists the Jews dwelling among Christians to argue with them 
about their religion” Sefer ha-Yuhasin was first published by 
Samuel Shalom (Constantinople, 1566) together with an in- 
troduction and notes by the editor, as well as a Hebrew trans- 
lation of Josephus’ Contra Apionem. It was next published in 
Cracow (1580-81) with the notes of Moses b. Israel *Isserles, 
and several times thereafter. In modern times, the work was 
published by Z.H. *Filipowski (1857) from an Oxford manu- 
script. It was reprinted (1925, 19637) by A.H. *Freimann, to- 
gether with a biographical and critical introduction, and with 
corrections and notes that had appeared after Filipowski’s pub- 
lication. The complete sixth chapter, as previously published 
by A. *Neubauer, is also included. 
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Little is known of the last years of Zacuto’s life. In 1513 he 
was in Jerusalem and stayed at the yeshivah of R. Isaac Sholal, 
where he compiled an almanac “in the holy tongue.” Vari- 
ous passages in Sefer ha-Yuhasin testify to his interest in the 
burial sites of the pious in Erez Israel. In 1515 Zacuto was in 
Damascus. An eschatological passage prophesying the coming 
of the redemption in 1524 is found in a manuscript ascribed 
to Zacuto. There is, however, no substantiating evidence that 
Zacuto was still alive close to that date. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat Bod, 706-8; M. Steinsch- 
neider, Die Geschichtsliteratur der Juden (1905), 88-93; idem, in: HB, 
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[Encyclopaedia Hebraica] 


ZACUTO, MOSES BEN MORDECAI (c. 1620-1697), kab- 
balist and poet. Zacuto, who was born into a Portuguese Mar- 
rano family in Amsterdam, studied Jewish subjects under Saul 
Levi *Morteira (an elegy on the latter’s death by Zacuto was 
published by D. Kaufmann in R§J, 37 (1898), 115). He also stud- 
ied secular subjects. According to tradition, he later fasted 40 
days “in order to forget the Latin language.” He was a student 
in the bet midrash of Amsterdam and in his youth traveled to 
Poland to study in the yeshivot there. Zacuto was attracted 
by Kabbalah and refers in his letters to his teacher Elhanan, 
perhaps “Elhanan the kabbalist,” who died in Vienna in 1651. 
He moved to Italy, remaining for some time in Verona. From 
1645 he lived in Venice and served for a time as a preacher 
under Azariah *Figo. Afterward, he became one of the rabbis 
of the city and a member of the Venetian yeshivah. Between 
1649 and 1670 he was proofreader of many books printed in 
Venice, especially works on Kabbalah. He edited the Zohar 
Hadash in 1658, and also wrote many poems for celebrations 
and special occasions. Zacuto tried to acquire the manuscripts 
of the Safed kabbalists, especially those of Moses *Cordovero 
and the different versions of the works of Hayyim *Vital. He 
befriended the kabbalist Nathan Shapiro of Jerusalem and the 
old kabbalist Benjamin ha-Levi, who served as an emissary 
from Safed in Venice for two years (1658-59). 

At the outset of the Shabbatean movement, Zacuto 
tended to give credence to the messianic tidings, but he was 
opposed to innovations such as the abolition of tikkun hazot 
(“midnight prayers”) and other customs. In the spring of 1666, 
in a letter to Samson Bachi, he took a positive but cautious 
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stand in favor of the movement, mainly supporting its advo- 
cacy of repentance. After the apostasy of *Shabbetai Zevi he 
turned his back on the movement and joined the other Ve- 
netian rabbis in their action against *Nathan of Gaza when 
he came to Venice in the spring of 1668. At the same time he 
openly opposed the Shabbateans in a letter to Meir Isserles in 
Vienna, and in subsequent years rejected Shabbatean propa- 
ganda, despite the fact that his favorite students *Benjamin 
b. Eliezer ha-Kohen of Reggio and Abraham *Rovigo were 
among the “believers” (maaminim). Relations between Zacuto 
and these two disciples became strained because of their dif- 
ferences, when, for example, the Shabbatean scholar Baer 
Perlhefter came to Modena and Rovigo supported him. The 
Shabbateans on several occasions criticized Zacuto, whose 
conservative temperament displeased them. In 1671 he was in- 
vited to serve as rabbi in Mantua, but he did not go until 1673, 
remaining there until his death. He enjoyed great authority 
as the chief of the contemporary Italian kabbalists and cor- 
responded with kabbalists in many places. He never realized 
his desire to settle in Erez Israel. 

Zacuto’s published exoteric works include his com- 
mentary on the Mishnah, Kol ha-Re-Me-Z; he was known 
throughout his life as Re-Me-Z, from his initials (Rabbi Moses 
Zacuto). Part of the work was published in Amsterdam in 1719. 
H,J.D. *Azulai, in his Shem ha-Gedolim, noted that the manu- 
script was twice as long as the printed edition. A collection of 
halakhic responsa was published in Venice in 1760. A com- 
mentary on the Palestinian Talmud is lost. His major activity, 
however, was in Kabbalah. Zacuto opposed the mingling of 
the kabbalistic system of Cordovero with that of Isaac *Luria 
which was then current in some circles (Tishby, in: Zion, 22 
(1957), 30) and for this reason he criticized Solomon Rocca’s 
Sefer Kavvanat Shelomo (Venice, 1670) even though he com- 
posed a poem honoring the author (see Zacuto’s Iggerot, let- 
ters nos. 7, 8). He went over the entire corpus of Luria’s and 
Vital’s writings and added many annotations under the name 
Kol ha-Re-Me-Z or the abbreviation Ma-Za-La-N (Moshe 
Zakkut Li Nireh - “It seems to me, Moses Zacuto”). Many of 
them are collected in the books Mekom Binah and Shaarei 
Binah of Isaac Sabba (Salonika, 1812-13) and they have partly 
also appeared in different editions of the works of Vital and 
Jacob *Zemah. Zacuto wrote at least two commentaries on 
the *Zohar. In the first, he continued Yodeei Binah begun by 
his contemporary Joseph *Hamiz (up to Zohar 1, 39). Here, 
Zacuto used many commentaries from the school of Cordo- 
vero, the commentary Ketem Paz by Simeon *Labi and the 
first commentary of Hayyim * Vital. The printed part contains 
the commentary up to Zohar 1, 147b (Venice, 1663). For un- 
known reasons it was never circulated. One copy is extant in 
the library of the bet din in London, but there exist complete 
manuscripts (e.g., British Museum, Ms. Add. 27.054-27.057). 
Mikdash ha-Shem, his second commentary on the Zohar, was 
written for the most part according to the Lurianic Kabbalah, 
and was published in abridged form in the Mikdash Melekh of 
Shalom *Buzaglo. The complete commentary is found in the 
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Oxford manuscripts Opp. 511, 512, 513, 515, 516, 517. Mezakkeh 
ha-Rabbim (Oxford, Bodleian Library, Ms. Opp. 120), though 
ascribed to him, was not written by him. A long kabbalistic 
responsum to the rabbis of Cracow on the copying of Torah 
scrolls, tefillin, and mezuzot was published several times, in 
Mekom Binah, in Kiray Sefer by Menahem Meiri (pt. 2, 1881, 
100-8; separately, Berdichev, 1890). Zacuto arranged tikkunim 
(“special prayers”) for several religious ceremonies according 
to Kabbalah. These were often reprinted and had great influ- 
ence, especially on the religious life in Italy. They include Sefer 
ha-Tikkunim (a tikkun for the eve of Shavuot and Hoshana 
Rabba; Venice, 1659), Mishmeret ha-Hodesh (ibid., 1660), Tik- 
kun Shovavim (the initials of the first six sections of Exodus), 
ie., a tikkun for fasts undertaken in expiation for nocturnal 
ejaculations (ibid., 1673), and Tikkun Hazot (ibid., 1704). All 
these were arranged under the influence of Benjamin ha-Levi 
and Nathan Shapiro. 

A major part of Zacuto’s poetry is devoted to kabbalis- 
tic subjects, such as his poems in the book Hen Kol Hadash 
(Amsterdam, 1712), and in Tofteh Arukh (a description of hell; 
Venice, 1715; see below). Besides this he arranged voluminous 
collectanea on kabbalistic subjects. The first was Shibbolet shel 
Leket, on all the books of the Bible (Scholem, Kitvei Yad be- 
Kabbalah, 1930, p. 153, para. 107). This was followed by Remez 
ha-Romez on numbers, *gematria, and explanations of Holy 
Names according to numerology (Ms. British Museum, Mar- 
goliouth 853); Erkhei Kinnuyim, selections from the Lurianic 
Kabbalah in alphabetical order (complete in Ms. Jerusalem 
110). Parts of this work were published at the end of Golel Or 
by Meir *Bikayam (1737) and at the end of Bikayam’s Me’ir 
Bat Ayin (1755). Another anthology, in alphabetical order, was 
published as Em la-Binah, part of his Shaarei Binah (1813). 
Shorshei ha-Shemot, also called Mekor ha-Shemot, is a collec- 
tion of practical Kabbalah according to the order of the magi- 
cal “names.” This work was widely circulated in manuscript 
and went through several versions by North African kabbal- 
ists. A complete manuscript is in Jerusalem (8° 2454). Essays 
on kabbalistic subjects have remained in several manuscripts; 
also a number of important collections of Zacutos letters are 
preserved, e.g., Budapest 459 (in his own handwriting); Jeru- 
salem 8° 1466; British Museum Ms. Or. 9165 (in his handwrit- 
ing); Jewish Theological Seminary, N.Y. Mss. 9906 and 11478; 
and in the Ez Hayyim Library in Amsterdam, C15. Only a few 
were published in Iggerot ha-Re-Me-Z (Leghorn, 1780). 

[Gershom Scholem] 


Yesod Olam 

Zacuto was the author of the first biblical *drama in Hebrew 
literature, Yesod Olam (ed. D.J. Maroni, 1874; ed. A. Berliner, 
1874). The play was not published during the author's lifetime, 
apparently because it comprised only part (estimated at one- 
third) of a projected lengthy work portraying Abraham in the 
major stages of his life as a righteous man on whom the entire 
world rests. Only the first part (and perhaps not all of it) was 
finished; this deals with the midrashic legend of the shatter- 
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ing of the household idols in Terah’s home, the trial before 
King Nimrod, Abraham's deliverance from the fiery furnace, 
and the death of Haran. The play was written according to the 
classical rules of dramatic theory as they had developed in the 
16" and early 17 centuries, but no particular model can be 
discerned. The author maintained the three unities — of plot, 
time, and place - even to extremes. No stage effects were intro- 
duced and therefore leading characters speak lengthy mono- 
logues. The plot is simple and concentrates on the best-known 
details of the legend while omitting all the minor ones. The 
hero, Abraham, is portrayed as an exalted and philosophic 
personality against whom the idol worshipers and the hedo- 
nists rebel. The philosophy of the play is rationalist-humanist 
and Abrahams views are remarkably similar to those of Mai- 
monides; there is no trace of kabbalistic influence. 

The style too is classical and the play is composed almost 
entirely in sonnets. Sentences are generally short and compre- 
hensible, but the language is flowery. Though the vocabulary is 
largely drawn from the Bible, Zacuto does not hesitate to use 
talmudic idioms. No details exist from which the exact date 
of composition can be determined. However, it is clear that 
Zacuto wrote the play before he became a kabbalist of the Luri- 
anic school. The play treats at length the theory of the immor- 
tality of the soul, which is rejected by Nimrod and his sages 
while Abraham defends it. This is clearly an echo of the dispute 
over the views of Uriel da *Costa, who angered Sephardi Jewry 
by his denial of the immortality of the soul. This fact supports 
the view that the play was written before 1640. 


Tofteh Arukh 

When he lived in Italy, Zacuto wrote his great dramatic poem, 
Tofteh Arukh. It appears that this work was inspired by Dante's 
Divine Comedy, as the subject matter is the afflictions of the 
soul in hell. In the opening verses, the dead man recounts his 
last illness and the arrangements for his burial. Afterward 
follows the episode of hibbut ha-kever (“tribulations in the 
grave”). The angel Duna commences the judgment and trial 
and with the aid of his angels drags the dead man through 
the seven sections of hell, showing the terrible punishments 
suffered by sinners. The conclusion is a description of the dif- 
ference between the fate of sinners and that of the righteous, 
and toward the end the angel and the dead man praise God 
as the true judge. The poem consists of 185 rhymed stanzas 
of five verses each. The author employs many homonyms, as- 
sonances, and word plays, to an extent that becomes tedious. 
The work attained great popularity, especially among groups 
of kabbalists, such as Hadashim la-Bekarim. After its publica- 
tion (Venice, 1715), a sequel titled Eden Arukh was written by 
Jacob Daniel Olmo. Since the second edition (1743) the two 
poems have been published together. 


[Jozeph Michman (Melkman)] 
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utilities and corporations whose rapid growth throughout the 
latter half of the 19" century created an insatiable demand 
for capital. To raise such funds these Jewish houses not only 
freely utilized their widespread European connections, partic- 
ularly in France, England, and Germany, but created a chain of 
interlocking associations and directorates among themselves 
which enabled them quickly to mobilize sums many times 
larger than their individual holdings and to compete suc- 
cessfully with gentile firms several times their size. Not only 
was it common for the children and relatives of a given firm 
to marry each other, but marital alliances frequently oc- 
curred as well among different Jewish banking families, as 
was the case with the *Loebs, the *Kuhns, the *Schiffs, and 
the *Warburgs. Frequently too the children of such families 
married into families of large German-Jewish companies in 
a variety of other fields and the latter would then proceed 
to raise capital through the banking houses which they had 
joined. Socially, the result of such commercial and kinship 
ties was the creation of a German-Jewish banking and busi- 
ness aristocracy based in New York City whose descendants 
continued for over a century to play a dominant role in the 
financial, cultural, and political life of the American Jewish 
community, and to a lesser extent, of the nation at large. The 
contribution of such Jewish banking houses to the process 
of capital formation in the United States in the late 19» and 
early 20 century was considerable by any standard. Several 
of them, such as Speyer & Co., August Belmont & Co., and 
J. & W. Seligman, raised large sums for the federal govern- 
ment both during and after the Civil War (the Jewish house 
of Erlanger Co., on the other hand, obtained sizeable loans 
for the Confederacy); others, such as Kuhn, Loeb, were par- 
ticularly active in the westward expansion of the railroads. 
In the late 19» century Seligman Co. alone was capitalized at 
an estimated $10,000,000, while during the Russo-Japanese 
War of 1905 Jacob *Schiff of Kuhn, Loeb was able on short 
notice to float a bond issue of $200,000,000 on behalf of the 
Japanese government. Although the total assets of such Jew- 
ish firms were nevertheless small when compared to those of 
the American banking system as a whole, their clannishness 
and ability to coordinate their actions made them the focus 
of antisemitic agitation from the 1890s on, when caricatures 
of ruthless Jewish oligarchs at the head of an international 
Jewish money conspiracy began to abound in the ranks of 
the Populist movement. In reality, however, the fiscal policies 
of the German-Jewish firms tended to be highly conservative 
and their owners exercised their fortunes with an unusual de- 
gree of social as well as fiscal responsibility. Although a num- 
ber of the great 19*-century Jewish banking houses such as 
Lazard Fréres and Kuhn, Loeb have survived into the pres- 
ent, none has continued as a family or even exclusively Jew- 
ish concern and even the most prosperous of them have lost 
their former importance as a result of the steady trend in the 
American financial market toward the predominance of ever 
larger and more impersonal corporations. At the same time, 
the general field of commercial banking in the United States 
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has remained relatively closed to Jewish participation despite 
heavy Jewish involvement in such related fields as stock bro- 
kerage, investment analysis, and corporate management. A 
study undertaken by B’nai B'rith in 1939 revealed that out of 
93,000 bankers in the United States only 0.6% were Jewish, 
and that even in New York City Jews formed only 6% of bank- 
ing executives as compared to 28% of the general population. 
Similar statistics for a later period are unavailable, but reports 
of discrimination against Jews in major banks throughout the 
country persist and in 1968 the American Jewish Committee 
publicly filed a complaint before the Human Rights Commis- 
sion of New York City charging the banking system with job 
bias against Jews. 


[Hermann Kellenbenz] 


In the latter years of the 20 century and the early years of 
the 21°, the banking industry consolidated, and some old- 
line “Jewish” firms were bought or incorporated into others as 
buyouts and mergers changed the landscape. As Jews assimi- 
lated into American life, many advanced in the workplace less 
along ethnic lines and more along lines of achievement. To be 
sure, there were many Jews in leadership positions in promi- 
nent financial institutions: Felix *Rohatyn at Lazard Fréres, 
Bruce *Wasserstein at several large firms, Sanford *Weill at 
Citibank, and others, but their financial success was largely 
attributed to their business acumen rather than to their reli- 
gious or ethnic background. 

George Soros, a Hungarian immigrant, became one of 
the most successful investors and later spread his wealth to 
nonprofit organizations and to political causes. Michael Stein- 
hardt and others made their mark in hedge funds or as inde- 
pendent venture capitalists, accumulating great wealth but also 
making large philanthropic contributions. Carl *Icahn and 
Irwin L. *Jacobs developed reputations as corporate raiders. 
Abby Joseph Cohen was the leading investment strategist for 
Goldman Sachs, and Henry Kaufman, a well-known econo- 
mist, offered advice about the stock market that was followed 
by many. In addition, on Wall Street, such firms as Schwab & 
Co., headed by Charles *Schwab, achieved great success as a 
low-price stock-market firm. 

Some investors - Ivan *Boesky, Michael *Milken, Marc 
*Rich - became infamous for their questionable financial 
activities, but whether their religion played a role is highly 
unlikely. They were perceived as corrupt financial figures, 
not corrupt Jewish financial figures. 

In the last years of the 20* century, a number of Jews 
had important positions in the nation’s economic commu- 
nity. Alan *Greenspan, a Republican, headed the Federal Re- 
serve System for almost 20 years and became a powerful force 
in Washington. During the Clinton administration, Jewish 
economists, including Robert *Rubin, the Treasury secretary, 
and Lawrence *Sommers, his successor and later president of 
Harvard University, held Cabinet-level positions, and James 
D. *Wolfensohn headed the World Bank from 1995 to 2005. 
His successor, chosen by President George W. Bush, was Paul 
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ZACUTUS LUSITANUS (Abraham Zacuth; 1575-1642), 
physician. Born in Lisbon into an illustrious Marrano family 
and a descendant of Abraham ben Samuel *Zacuto, Zacutus 
became an important figure among Jewish physicians and had 
a large practice. His non-Jewish name was Manuel Alvares de 
Tavara. In 1625 he moved to Amsterdam, where he openly re- 
turned to Judaism, was circumcised, adopted the name Abra- 
ham, and began to use the name Zacuth in his writings. He 
engaged in fruitful scientific activity, and published many 
medical books. His main strength is revealed in his accurate 
clinical descriptions of plague, diphtheria, exanthematous 
diseases, and malignant tumors; he was one of the first to de- 
scribe blackwater fever. 

His works were collected in two folio volumes, published 
posthumously in Lyons (1642). They include De Medicorum 
Principum Historia — a systematic description of all diseases, 
as investigated by physicians of preceding generations; In- 
troitus Medici ad Praxin - 80 principles for the physician in 
his behavior at work; Zacuti Pharmacopéa - a compendium 
of pharmacy, listing also the new drugs imported from Latin 
America; Praxis Historarium - a survey of diseases in inter- 
nal medicine; Praxis Medica Admiranda - a collection of se- 
lected rare cases. He anticipated discoveries that appeared in 
later medical literature, such as Jacksonian epilepsy as well 
as stomach disease accompanied by dark vomits (apparently 
peptic ulcer), which he treated with aluminum silicate. Al- 
though his writings were intended for a general readership, 
they included some autobiographical details which empha- 
sized his Jewish origin. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Carmolly, Histoire des médecins juifs (1844), 
178-80; H. Friedenwald, Jews and Medicine, 2 (1944), 770; S.R. Kagan, 
Jewish Medicine (1952), 126-7; N. Koren, Jewish Physicians in Eighteen 
Centuries (1961); C.G. Joecher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexicon, 4 (1751) 
2136; J.O. Leibowitz, in: Harofé Haivri, 24 (1951), 113-22 (Heb.), 170 ff; 
S. Kottek, in: 22"4 Congress for the History of Medicine (1970), 61. 

[Joshua O. Leibowitz] 


ZADDIK (Heb. 7°73; lit. “righteous man”), the title applied 
to an individual who is considered righteous in his relations 
with God and man. Noah is described as “righteous and 
wholehearted” (Gen. 6:9), and the Bible is replete with praises 
of the zaddik. Acting justly is the zaddik’s greatest joy (Prov. 
21:15), and the righteous man is considered an abomination 
to the wicked (Prov. 29:27). The righteous live by their faith 
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(Hab. 2:4), and when their number increases the people rejoice 
(Prov. 29:2). There are whole generations that are righteous 
(Ps. 14:5), and in the future the entire Jewish people will be 
righteous and thereby merit inheriting the land forever (Isa. 
60:21). The zaddik will be rewarded with material prosperity, 
and his merit will endure forever (Ps. 112:3; Prov. 11:31). Even 
if he stumbles seven times, he will still rise up again (Prov. 
24:16), and God will not suffer the righteous to famish (Prov. 
10:3) or be forsaken (Ps. 37:25). 

Nevertheless, the Bible also recognizes that there are 
zaddikim who undergo tribulations. Abraham pleaded against 
the possibility that the righteous would perish along with the 
wicked (Gen. 18:23), and Habakkuk described the wicked 
swallowing up the righteous (Hab. 1:13). Ecclesiastes also 
probed this dilemma, remarking that “there is a righteous man 
that perisheth in his righteousness, and there is a wicked man 
that prolongeth his life in his evil-doing” (Eccles. 7:15). 

The rabbis described the righteous as individuals whose 
behavior went beyond merely fulfilling the letter of the law 
(BM 83a and Rashi ad. loc.), and as being scrupulous in mon- 
etary matters (Sot. 12a). One passage, however, suggests that 
the zaddik is on a lower level than he “that serveth God” (Mal. 
3:18, and see Hag. 9b). According to one interpretation, Noah 
is only considered a zaddik because his moral standards were 
higher than those of his depraved generation (Gen. 6:9; Sanh. 
108a; i.e., it was a relative and not an absolute standard). The 
rabbis praised the righteousness of the zaddikim as being 
greater than that of the ministering angels (Sanh. 93a), and 
held that if the zaddikim desired, they were capable of cre- 
ative acts similar to those of God (Sanh. 65b). It was believed 
that the zaddik could annul the decrees of God (mK 16b), and 
that he is constantly remembered for a blessing by virtue of 
his good deeds (Prov. 10:7; Yoma 38b). The rabbis attributed 
the barrenness of the matriarchs to God’s desire to hear the 
prayers of the righteous before he would bless them with chil- 
dren (Yev. 64a). It is because of the merit of the zaddikim that 
the world exists (Yoma 38b), and God will never destroy the 
world as long as there are 50 righteous people alive (PdRE, 25; 
cf. Gen. 18:26). People are divided into three classes: the com- 
pletely righteous, the completely wicked, and the intermediate 
class (RH 16b; cf. Ber. 61b); although the verse “For there is not 
a righteous man upon the earth, that doeth good, and sinneth 
not” (Eccles. 7:20) implies that the concept of the completely 
righteous is purely theoretical. The completely righteous are 
immediately inscribed in the Book of Life on Rosh Ha-Sha- 
nah and they are similarly forthwith inscribed for everlasting 
life on the Day of Judgment (rH 16b). 

For the concept of the zaddik in Hasidism, see *Hasidism. 
For the concept of the thirty-six zaddikim who inhabit the 
world in every generation, see *Lamed Vav Zaddikim. 


[Aaron Rothkoff] 


ZADDIK, JOSEPH BEN JACOB IBN (d. 1149), philosopher 
and poet. Little is known of his life. From 1138 ibn Zaddik held 
the position of dayyan in Cordoba. He exchanged verses with 
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*Judah Halevi and was in contact with Moses *Ibn Ezra, his 
contemporaries, and wrote liturgical poetry which won praise 
from Judah *Al-Harizi. His treatise on logic has been lost. His 
main philosophical work is preserved in a rather clumsy He- 
brew translation replete with arabisms, under the title Sefer 
ha-Olam ha-Katan (“Book of the Microcosm”) whose trans- 
lation M. Steinschneider attributes to Nahum ha-Maaravi. 
The Hebrew text has been edited by A. Jellinek (1854) and by 
S. Horovitz (1903). Maimonides speaks highly of the author, 
whom he remembers from his early days in Cordoba, and 
describes his book as one of great significance, although he 
acknowledges that he had not seen it. Other medieval writ- 
ers who quote it include David *Kimhi, *Jedaiah ha-Penini, 
and Meir *Aldabi. 

The Microcosm is purported to have been written in an- 
swer to a disciple’s question as to what constitutes the “ever- 
lasting good and the state of perfection” to be pursued by man 
according to the teachings of the philosophers. The author is 
motivated to reply to this question by his desire to offer guid- 
ance to his generation, which he sees sunk in “the deep sleep 
of lethargy” and “drunk with the passions of this world,” and 
which “retains of Judaism but the name and of humanity but 
the corporeal form.” Like the Islamic “*Sincere Brethren” and 
ibn *Gabirol, he declares the “knowing of God and the doing 
of His will” to be the twin roads leading to man’s ultimate fe- 
licity. As for a knowledge of God, it is best obtained by way of 
self-knowledge, seeing that man is but a microcosmic replica 
of both the corporeal and spiritual worlds. Thus, by self-in- 
spection “man may climb the ascending stages of knowledge 
until he reaches the divine knowledge... for by arriving at a 
knowledge of his intelligent soul, he will achieve the knowl- 
edge of its Creator.’ The title of the book thus indicates its 
central theme. In treating it, the author shows himself to be 
steeped in the neoplatonic tradition. 

The work is divided into four “discourses.” The first deals 
with epistemology, ontology, and the nature of the corporeal 
world as well as of the human body. The second elaborates the 
microcosm theme and describes the nature of the vegetative 
and animal souls, life and death, sleep and the waking state, 
the rational soul, the intellect, and the spiritual world. In these 
two discourses the neoplatonic outlook is predominant. The 
remaining two discourses follow the pattern of *Kalam the- 
ology in that the third deals with the principles of theology, 
especially the unity and attributes of God; the fourth deals 
with “serving and disobeying God” and “reward and punish- 
ment.’ The work as a whole thus reflects the two then prevail- 
ing trends, *neoplatonism and Kalam. 

In his theory of knowledge ibn Zaddik says of the senses 
that they perceive only the accidental qualities (the “shells”) 
of things, whereas the intellect knows the genera and species, 
i.e., true nature of things which lies in their “spiritual being” 
There are two kinds of knowledge: self-evident and demon- 
strative. Like *Saadiah Gaon, he admits that tradition is also a 
source of true knowledge. Following Plotinus, he speaks of the 
rational soul as a “stranger in this corporeal world... where- 
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fore men can make themselves understood to one another 
only through the medium of speech,’ whereas the souls in the 
celestial spheres do not require such a medium. In his ontol- 
ogy he follows Isaac *Israeli and ibn Gabirol in assuming that 
(spiritual) matter and form are constituent elements of the 
spiritual world. Consequently, the duality of matter and form 
applies to both corporeal and spiritual beings. All beings, fur- 
thermore, are composed of substance and accidents. Matter 
is potential substance which becomes actual substance only 
when clothed with form. All natural bodies are composed of 
the elements, and are therefore subject to generation and cor- 
ruption. The human body participates in the nature of min- 
erals, plants, and animals. Hence in men are found the cour- 
age of the lion, the timidity of the hare, the meekness of the 
lamb, and the cunning of the fox. His description of man’s 
superiority over the animals (the “balance” of the four ele- 
ments, upright stature, etc.) closely resembles Israeli’s treat- 
ment of the subject in his Treatise on the Elements. Man is a 
“celestial plant,” hence his head, which is his “root,” is directed 
heavenward. 

While the analogy between the human body and the cor- 
poreal world is manifest to everybody, the analogy between 
the soul and the spiritual world can be discerned only when 
the “veil of (spiritual) blindness” is removed. The rational soul 
is not corporeal. Ibn Zaddik’s four proofs in support of this 
argument are derived, for the most part, from Plotinus. The 
rational soul is a spiritual substance. The body is not its place, 
but it is the “place” of the body. God created it from nothing 
in order that “it may proclaim His works and indicate His 
existence.” He interprets Aristotle’s definition of the soul in a 
neoplatonic sense (as did Isaac Israeli before him): The soul 
is a substance (not an accident) giving perfection to a natural 
body which is an instrument (of the function of the soul) pos- 
sessing life potentially; this substance is the cause of perfection 
in man by virtue of the fact that it is the cause of life in the 
hereafter. The rational soul, which is “like a king” and which 
is destined to lead man to his eternal bliss, receives its “light” 
from the Intellect, the “matter” of which is the “perfect light 
and clear splendor” which “emanates from the power of the 
Creator, without an intermediary.’ This is a literal quotation 
from Israelis metaphysical doctrine, which is itself derived 
from a pseudo-Aristotelian neoplatonic treatise describing the 
coming-into-being of the Intellect. His dependence on Israeli 
is pronounced in this as well as in other matters. 

In his Divine attributes he takes issue with the Kalam 
version, and following largely *Bahya ibn Paquda’s view of the 
unity of God and the exclusively negative sense of all qualities 
predicated of the Divine essence, he admits only “attributes 
of action,’ and holds that God’s essence is “incomparable and 
unknowable.” “The eternal will of God” created the world, 
and the notion of time is inapplicable to this act. Creation is 
to be attributed “to God’s abundant goodness and mercy and 
to nothing else.” Non-recognition of God’s goodness is tanta- 
mount to the denial of God. Gratitude is the first duty which 
religion prescribes. From Saadiah, ibn Zaddik adopts the dis- 
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tinction between the commandments of reason and those of 
revelation. But even the latter contain some profound, secret, 
and subtle meaning, as e.g., the commandment of the Sab- 
bath, which teaches “that the world came into being by an act 
of Creation”; moreover, the Sabbath symbolizes the future 
world: for example, just as man will have nothing to eat on the 
Sabbath unless he has prepared the Sabbath meal during the 
week days, so he will have no share in the future world unless 
he prepares himself in this world with good deeds. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vajda, in: Archives d/histoire doctrinale et lit- 
téraire du moyen dge, 24 (1949), 93-181; A. Altmann and S.M. Stern, 
Isaac Israeli (Eng., 1958), index; Guttmann, Philosophies, 144-8; 
Husik, Philosophy, 125-49; Schirmann, Sefarad, 1 (1954), 544f3 2 
(1956), 686; Wolfson, in: JQR, 55 (1964/65), 277-98. For some older 
literature see bibliography in: JE, 7 (1904), 265, and JL, 3 (1929), 336. 


[Alexander Altmann] 


ZADIKOW, ARNOLD (1884-1943), German sculptor and 
medalist, killed by the Nazis. He was born in Kolberg, Ger- 
many, and lived mainly in Munich and Rome, settling in 
Paris in 1932. His work as a sculptor was smooth, serene, and 
highly finished. One of Zadikow’s sculptures, the figure of 
the young David, was exhibited in the middle of the entrance 
hall of the Jewish Museum in Berlin in 1933. He continued 
his artistic work even when imprisoned in Theresienstadt, 
where he died. 

See also *Art: In the concentration camps and ghettoes. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Brenner et al., The Renaissance of Jewish 
Culture in Weimar Germany (1996). 


[Jihan Radjai-Ordoubadi (24 ed.)] 


ZADKINE, OSSIP (1890-1967), sculptor. Born in Smo- 
lensk, Russia, Zadkine studied in London. After serving as 
a stretcher-bearer in the French army in World War 1, he re- 
sumed his career in Paris. When the Nazis invaded France 
in 1940, Zadkine took refuge in the United States and taught 
at the Art Students League in New York. During this time 
his work was symbolic of the war period, and included “The 
Prisoner,’ “The Phoenix,” and “The Warrior.’ After the war 
he returned to Paris. In his early years, Zadkine was a cubist, 
but in the early 1920s he felt restricted by the cubist indiffer- 
ence to human beauty. He then developed a freer and more 
baroque style. His work is more closely linked to tradition 
than that of most other members of the cubist generation. 
Features derived from African primitive art blend with those 
inspired by classical sculpture. His themes are frequently 
based on Greek mythology or stimulated by figures from lit- 
erature and from the Jewish and Christian religions (“Job 
and His Friends, “David,” “The Good Samaritan,” “Christ”). 
He achieved world fame with his sculpture, “The Destroyed 
City,’ unveiled at Rotterdam in 1953. This monument, which 
rises 20 feet, is in the form of a mutilated giant, arms upheld 
in agony, and symbolizes the ruthless bombardment of the 
Dutch port city by German planes in 1940. Zadkine, whose 
preferred media were wood and bronze, produced numerous 
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drawings and lithographs, as well as designs for tapestries. His 
autobiography, Le Maillet et le ciseau; souvenirs de ma vie, was 
published in 1968. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Jianou, Zadkine (Fr., 1964); Staedtische 
Kunstgalerie Bochum, Ossip Zadkine: Plastiken 1910-1959 (1960). 


[Alfred Werner] 


ZADOK (Heb. 77173, “righteous”), priest in the time of king 
*David. Zadok established a high priestly dynasty which con- 
tinued until approximately 171 B.c.£., both in the First and 
Second Temple periods. He first appears, together with *Abia- 
thar, as the priest in charge of the Ark at the time of Absalom’s 
revolt (11 Sam. 15:24-37). He and Abiathar joined David in his 
flight from Jerusalem, carrying the Ark with them, but the 
king ordered them to return to the capital to inform him of 
events in Absalom’s court. There they had freedom of move- 
ment and were able to deliver messages to David about the 
rebels’ intrigues (ibid. 17:15 ff.). After Absalom’s death, Zadok 
and Abiathar acted according to a message sent to them by 
David requesting them to suggest to the people that the king 
should be called back (ibid. 19:12-13). They are mentioned 
next to each other in both lists of David’s chief officials (ibid. 
8:17; 20:25), where Zadok is always mentioned before Abia- 
thar. They are heard of again in the story of the dynastic strug- 
gle in David's last days (1 Kings 1-2). When *Adonijah plot- 
ted to usurp the throne, Zadok remained faithful to David, 
while Abiathar joined the usurper (ibid 1:7,8). When David 
became aware of the plot, he instructed Zadok and *Nathan 
the prophet to anoint *Solomon king (ibid. 32ff.). For his loyal 
service in anointing Solomon, Zadok was made chief priest 
(ibid. 2:35), while Abiathar was deposed from the priesthood 
and banished to Anathoth (ibid. 2:26-27). Zadok must have 
died shortly afterwards, for he is never again mentioned and 
in the list of the main officials, which was compiled in the 
middle of the reign, it is his son Azariah who holds the title 
of priest (1 Kings 4:2; the mention of Zadok and Abiathar in 
verse 4 is probably an interpolation). 
Origin 
The question of Zadok’s origin is extremely obscure, for there 
is no clear and accurate picture of his background in the Bible. 
In the narrative he appears, as it were, from nowhere. In 
11 Samuel 8:17 he is called the “son of Ahitub” and seems to be 
connected with the House of *Eli, but this verse is clearly the 
result of a textual corruption. Indeed, the prophecy of 1 Sam- 
uel 2:27-36 (cf. 1 Kings 2:27) makes it clear that the House of 
Zadok was considered to have supplanted the House of Eli. 
Nor are the genealogies in Chronicles and Ezra (1 Chron. 
5:27-34; 6:35-38; 24:3; Ezra 7:2), which treat Zadok as a de- 
scendant of the Aaronide house of Eleazar, any more reliable, 
for they repeat the error of 11 Samuel 8:17. Zadok thus remains 
without a genealogy in the ancient texts. 

It seems likely, however, that the reason David made 
Zadok an equal to Abiathar, who had served him loyally 
from the time of his break with Saul, is connected with the 
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position occupied by Zadok before he entered the service of 
David. Several hypotheses have been consequently advanced 
about his origin: 

a) Zadok was the priest of *Gibeon, where the Taber- 
nacle stood (cf. 11 Chron. 1:3), while Abiathar served before 
the Ark at Jerusalem (Auerbach; Grintz). This hypothesis is 
based on 1 Chronicles 16:37ff., where the two are mentioned 
as the principal sanctuaries in David's time. In support of this 
theory it is pointed out that after the exile of Abiathar not only 
was Zadok made the sole chief priest, but Solomon went to 
Gibeon to sacrifice (1 Kings 3:4). 

b) Zadok was appointed priest already by Saul, replacing 
Abijah (= *Ahimelech; cf. Jos., Ant., 5:350; Wellhausen). 

c) The proper name Ahio in 11 Samuel 6:3-4 should be 
read as ‘ahiw, “his [Uzzah’s] brother,’ this nameless brother 
being Zadok (Sellin, Budde). According to this theory Zadok 
served the Ark at Kiriath-Jearim and afterwards remained at 
Jerusalem, as one of the two men who carried the Ark (*Uzzah 
would have been replaced by Abiathar; 11 Sam. 15:29). 

d) Since Zadok does not appear until after the capture of 
Jerusalem and since his genealogy is not given, he may have 
been a priest of Jebusite Jerusalem before the conquest by 
David (Rowley). According to this theory, David permitted 
him to retain his priestly function in order to help reconcile 
the old inhabitants to their new master. 

It is safer to admit that Zadok’s origin is unknown; it can 
be assumed that he was indeed of levitical origin, though not 
from the same branch as the house of Eli. 


The House of Zadok 

1 Chronicles 5:34—40 gives a list of the successors of Zadok as 
head of the priesthood in Jerusalem. It contains eleven names 
from *Ahimaaz (Zadok’s son) to Jehozadak. This gives exactly 
12 generations of priests from the building of the Temple un- 
der Solomon to its reconstruction after the Exile. The list of 
Zadok’s ancestors given immediately before, in 1 Chronicles 
5:29-34, also contains exactly 12 generations from the erec- 
tion of the Sanctuary in the desert to the building of the 
Temple; and 12 generations of 40 years corresponds exactly 
to the 480 years in 1 Kings 6:1 as the period from the Exodus 
to the erection of the Temple. This symmetry is deliberate, 
and other parts underline the artificial nature of the list. Ahi- 
maaz was undoubtedly Zadok’s son (11 Sam. 15:36), but Aza- 
riah was another son of Zadok, not his grandson (as 1 Chron. 
5:35 states). Moreover, the list is incomplete; though it contains 
some names which are found elsewhere in the Bible (Azariah, 
11 Kings 4:2; *Hilkiah, 11 Kings 22:4; *Seraiah, 11 Kings 25:18; 
Jehozadak, Hag. 1:1), it omits *Jehoiada (11 Kings 12:8), Uri- 
jah (or *Uriah; 11 Kings 16:10; Isa. 8:2), and at least two others 
who are mentioned in the narrative part of Chronicles itself 
(11 Chron. 26:20; 31:10). Another difficulty is that the series 
Amariah-Ahitub-Zadok recurs in identical form among the 
immediate ancestors of Zadok (1 Chron. 5:33-34) and among 
his descendants (verses 37-38). The list, however, seems to 
express a real fact, namely the continuity of Zadok’s line, 
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but it cannot be used as the basis of a detailed history of his 
house. 

J.M. Grintz attempted to reconstruct a list of the high 
priests by comparing those mentioned in Josephus (Ant., 
10:152) with those retained in Seder Olam Zuta 5-6. He claims 
that the list he obtained by this process is authentic and that 
those names which appear in the list, but not in 1 Chronicles, 
represent a lineage other than that of the House of Zadok. 
This new, otherwise not attested, dynasty (probably of the 
House of Abiathar) began to serve, according to Grintz, in 
the Temple after Solomon's death, but was deposed during 
the reforms of King *Josiah, being, as it seems, suspected of 
idolatrous inclinations. 

J.R. Bartlett, on the other hand, doubts that the high 
priests of Jerusalem were directly descended from Zadok. He 
claims that they were rather appointed in each case by the 
kings, on the basis of merit. According to this view, the term 
“House of Zadok” was fixed only in Josiah’s time, in order to 
distinguish between the Jerusalemite priests and the priests 
of the high places. 

The fortunes of the House of Zadok after the Exile are 
reflected in the position given to them in the books of Ezekiel 
and Chronicles. In Ezekiel 40-48, the exiled Zadokites expect 
as reward for their faithfulness that they alone shall perform 
the priestly functions in the new temple; the rest of the lev- 
ites are to be reduced to the status of servants. The Book of 
Chronicles shows that after the return this program was not 
put into practice. 

In the Second Temple period, the House of Zadok re- 
tained the high priesthood continuously until the Hasmo- 
nean revolt. In the Book of Nehemiah (12:10 ff.) there is a list 
of high priests from *Jeshua to *Jaddua, i.e., down to the time 
of Darius 11 (cf. Neh. 12:22), or until about 400 B.c.£. This list 
may be incomplete, and it presumes that the succession always 
passed from father to son; yet it does collect the information 
given in Nehemiah, and the name before the last (*Johanan, 
12:22) is found in the Elephantine papyri as the name of the 
high priest in 411 and again in 408 B.c.£. (Cowley, Aramaic, 
30:18; 31:17). 

There is no information about the following century and 
a half. After this, Josephus and the Book of Maccabees make 
it possible to trace the line from Onias *1 in the middle of the 
third century B.c.£. to Simeon the *Just and to Onias *111, 
who held the office of high priest when Antiochus Epiphanes 
succeeded to the throne c. 175 B.c.£. His son, Onias *Iv, was 
too young to succeed to his father’s office, to which *Jason 
(11 Macc. 4:7,20) and *Menelaus (11 Macc. 4:23-26; though 
not a priest) were successively appointed by bribing the Se- 
leucid ruler to appoint them. After the death of *Alcimus in 
159 B.C.E., the office remained vacant for seven years (Jos., 
Ant., 12:413, 1 Macc. 9:54-57), until the Maccabean *Jonathan 
was nominated high priest by Alexander Balas. But only in 
the early years of *Simeon, Jonathan’s successor, was the high 
priesthood irrevocably transferred from the Zadokites to the 
Hasmoneans. This seems to have given the appropriate oc- 
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casion for the crystallization of the *Dead Sea Sect (see, e.g., 
Cross). The sect probably originated with a group of priests 
deeply disturbed by prevalent trends, especially in the high 
priesthood. The Hasmoneans were considered usurpers and 
the sect maintained the exclusive right of the Zadokites to fill 
the high priestly office. 

Meanwhile, Onias 1v had been conveyed by, or had 
gone with, a number of those who remained loyal to his 
father’s memory to Egypt, where he obtained permission 
(c. 154 B.c.E.) from the Egyptian king to rebuild a disused 
temple at *Leontopolis (On) and to appoint “priests of his own 
race” to serve it (e.g., Jos., Ant., 12:388; 13:62, 79, 185). This last 
statement can refer only to priests of his own Zadokite family 
as distinct from the contemporary Hasmonean line in Jeru- 
salem. This Zadokite priesthood presided over the temple at 
Leontopolis until it was closed by Vespasian in 73 C.E. (Jos., 
War, 7:433-646). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Cody, A History of Old Testament Priest- 
hood (1969), 88-93, 139-40 and passim; W.R. Arnold, Ephod and Ark 
(1917), 61-62; R.H. Kenne Tt, Old Testament Essays (1928), 82-90; E. 
Auerbach, in: zAw, 49 (1931), 327-28; H.H. Rowley, in: JBL, 58 (1939); 
113-41; idem, in: Festschrift Alfred Bertholet (1950), 461-72; Wellhau- 
sen, Proleg., 115-28; A. Bentzen, in: AW, 51 (1933), 173-76; K. Budde, 
in: ZAW, 52 (1934), 42-50; C.E. Hauer, in: JBL, 82 (1963), 89-94; M.A. 
Cohen, in: HUCA, 36 (1965), 88-90; R.A. Rosenberg, ibid., 167-70; J.R. 
Bartlett, in: Ts, 19 (1968), 1-18; J.M. Grintz, in: Zion, 23-24 (1958-59), 
124-40 (Eng. Sum. 1-11); de Vaux, Anc. Isr., index, s.v. Sadoq; E. 
Sellin, Geschichte des israelitisch-juedischen Volkes, 1 (1924), 167; RM. 
Cross, The Ancient Library of Qumran (1958), 128 ff. 


[Yuval Kamrat] 


ZADOK (late first century B.c.£. and early first century C.£.), 
Palestinian tanna. Zadok was of priestly descent, and is known 
to have officiated in the Temple. On one occasion, when two 
priests disputed the right of precedence in offering a sacrifice 
and one stabbed the other, Zadok quietened the excited con- 
gregation by delivering an address, taking as his text Deuter- 
onomy 31:1 (Tosef. Yoma 1:12). In the later talmudic aggadot 
about the destruction of Jerusalem, Zadok is described as 
having foreseen the destruction of the Temple, and fasted for 
40 years in an attempt to prevent it. According to these tradi- 
tions, his exertions so weakened him that *Johanan b. Zak- 
kai found it necessary to ask Vespasianus, the Roman com- 
mander, to supply a physician for him (Git. 56b; Lam. R. 1:5). 
After the fall of Jerusalem, Zadok joined with other scholars 
at *Jabneh, where he issued the few halakhic decisions which 
are recorded in his name (Eduy. 7:1-5). He seems to have been 
on terms of personal friendship with *Gamaliel, and held an 
honored place in his Sanhedrin, where he sat on the patriarch’s 
right (Ty Sanh. 1:7, 19c). The Talmud relates that he once spent 
a Passover in Gamaliel’s house (Pes. 76a) and, together with 
Eliezer b. Hyrcanus and Joshua b. Hananiah, was invited to 
a banquet which the patriarch gave in Jabneh. On that occa- 
sion, he expressed his disapproval of the elaborate manner in 
which their host was praised by his colleagues, who compared 
the manner in which he served his guests to that of Abraham 
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as described in Genesis 18:8. Zadok exhorted them to praise 
God instead (Kid. 32a). 

Talmudic tradition reports that although Zadok was a 
pupil of the school of Shammai, he always made halakhic de- 
cisions in accordance with the teachings of the school of Hil- 
lel (Yev. 15b). He also taught aggadah, and the Pirkei de-Rabbi 
Eliyahu ascribes to him sayings concerning the fallen giants, 
the sacrifices of Cain and Abel, and the Flood. In private life, 
Zadok was renowned for his piety. Johanan b. Zakkai states 
that had there been but one other like him the Temple would 
not have been destroyed (Lam. R. 1:5). His most famous maxim 
was, “Do not make learning a crown with which to make your- 
self great, nor a spade with which to dig” (Avot 4:5). 


Zadok 11 

Zadok 11 was the son of Eliezer and grandson of the above. Ac- 
cording to one account, he was taken captive to Rome, where 
he was sold to an aristocratic household. He was granted his 
freedom when he refused to marry one of his mistress’ beau- 
tiful slaves, pleading that he was a member of both a priestly 
and an influential Jewish family (Kid. 40a). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Tann; Hyman, Toledot, 34-36. 


ZADOK (Wilkenfeld), HAIM JOSEPH (1913-2002), Israeli 
attorney and politician, member of the Third to Ninth Knes- 
sets. Zadok was born in Rava-Roska in Poland. He attended 
a Polish gymnasium in Rava-Roska, and later studied phi- 
losophy and Jewish Studies at Warsaw University. He was a 
member of the Gordonia Movement in Poland, and of the 
Hitahadut-Po’alei Zion party. Zadok immigrated to Palestine 
in 1935 and received a law degree from the Government Law 
School in Jerusalem. He served with the *Haganah and Jew- 
ish supernumerary police until 1945, and as an officer in the 
Israel Defense Forces during the War of Independence. In 
the first Israeli government formed in 1949 he was appointed 
deputy attorney general, and in 1952 opened a private law 
practice, in which he remained until 1974, with an intermis- 
sion in 1965-6. 

Zadok was first elected to the Third Knesset in 1955 
on the Mapai list. In the Fourth and Fifth Knessets he served 
as chairman of the Knesset House Committee, and in the 
Seventh and Eighth Knessets as chairman of the Knesset 
Foreign Affairs and Security Committee. He served as min- 
ister of commerce and industry in the course of the Sixth 
Knesset, from 1965 to 1966, resigning in November due to 
differences of opinion with Minister of Finance Pinhas *Sa- 
pir. He was appointed minister of justice in the govern- 
ment formed by Yitzhak Rabin in June 1974, serving for a 
period also as minister for religious affairs. Zadok was elected 
to the Ninth Knesset in 1977, but resigned in January 1978, 
returning to his private law practice but continuing to be active 
in the Israel Labor Party and in various public activities. 

From 1964 to 1974 Zadok served as chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Hebrew University, and from 1978 
to 1980 he lectured there. 
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In 1971 he wrote, with Avraham Ben-Naftali, Sidrei Shil- 

ton u-Mishpat (“Government and Justice Procedures,” 1971), 

and in 1978 he published Sugyot ba-Mimshal be- Yisrael (“Gov- 
ernment Issues in Israel”). 

[Susan Hattis Rolef (24 ed.)] 


ZADOK (Isaac) BAR MAR YISHI (Ashi) (also known as 
Mar Zadok), gaon of Sura 816-818. Only a few of Zadok’s re- 
sponsa have been preserved, but most of his decisions, hal- 
akhic judgments, and ordinances, for example, the imposi- 
tion of an oath upon a defendant who denies a claim on land 
(takkanot shevuah al kefirat karkaot), were handed down by 
his successors in the gaonate. The geonim speak of Zadok with 
much reverence, “Amram, for instance, calling him “our mas- 
ter, who enlightens us.” *Nahshon Gaon was his son. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Tykocinski, Takkanot ha-Geonim (1959), 


58-59; Abramson, Merkazim, 2. 
[Meir Havazelet] 


ZADOK HA-KOHEN RABINOWITZ OF LUBLIN (1823- 
1900), hasidic zaddik, talmudic scholar, halakist, philoso- 
pher, kabbalist, and prolific author. He was born in Kreuz- 
burg (Krustpils), Courland. His father, R. Jacob ha-Kohen, a 
Lithuanian rabbi, had a positive attitude toward Hasidism. R. 
Zadok was orphaned as a young child and raised by his uncle, 
R. Joseph ben Asher, a student of R Hayyim ben Isaac *Volo- 
zhiner. He was recognized as a prodigy from a young age, and 
known as the “illui of Krinik” After traveling throughout Po- 
land and meeting various rabbis (seeking their endorsement 
on the meah rabbanim permit) he became a hasid and dis- 
ciple of R. Mordecai Joseph Leiner of *Izbica Lubelska. After 
R. Leiner’s death (1854) R. Zadok approved his close friend, 
R. Judah Leib *Eger, as the new rebbe, while he studied and 
wrote in piety and seclusion for more than 30 years. Following 
Eger’s death (1888) R. Zadok was persuaded by the hasidim 
to become a rebbe. Although he refused to have his writings 
published during his life, he indicated before his death that 
he wanted them published posthumously. Most of those that 
were not in print before the Holocaust were destroyed in the 
Lublin ghetto. Extant from his writings are such early works as 
Sikhat Malakhei ha-Sharet (1929); halakhic responsa, includ- 
ing responsa to famous rabbis, collected in Tiferet Zevi (1909) 
and elsewhere; other halakhic writings; and books of hasidic 
teachings, from his first and best-known hasidic book, Zidkat 
ha-Zaddik (1902), through Resisei Layla (1913), Mahashavot 
Haruz (1912) and more, to later works such as Dover Zedek 
(1911), Likkutei Maamarim (1913), Takkanat ha-Shavin (1926), 
Yisrael Kedoshim (1928), and Pokad Akarim (1922). His late 
hasidic sermons were collected in the five volumes of Peri 
Zaddik (1901-24). His writings are deep and flowing, com- 
bining sharp intellectual analysis with hasidic psychologi- 
cal and mystical sensitivities, and a scholarly interweaving 
of a wide range of talmudic, halakhic, mystical, kabbalistic, 
hasidic, and philosophical sources. Among his main topics 
are the unity of God, psycho-spiritual growth, determinism, 
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and sin (expanding on the teachings of R. Leiner), the Oral 
Law, the significance of the Jewish calendar and holidays, and 
topics in historiosophy, psychology, hermeneutics, and lin- 
guistics. His writings influenced many thinkers, including R. 
Elijah Dessler, author of Mikhtav me-Eliyahu; R. Isaac Hut- 
ner, author of Pahad Yizhak; and R. Gedalya Shorr, author of 
Or Gedalyahu. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Unger, Toldot ha-Kohen (1924); A.T. Brom- 
breg, Mi-Gedolei ha-Hasidut, 7 (1954); J. Hadari, in: Reshit (1962); 
Sinai, 46 (1960), 353-695 53 (1963), 75-91; 56 (1956), 84-99; Y. Elman, 
in: Jewish Law Association Studies: The Touro Conference Volume 
(1985), 1-16; Tradition, 21:4 (1985), 1-26; Journal of Jewish Thought 
and Philosophy, 3:1 (1993), 153-87; A. Liwer, “Paradoxical Principals 
in the Writings of R. Zadok ha-Kohen of Lublin” (Heb., M.A. thesis, 
1993); G. Kitsis (ed.), Me’at la-Zadik (2000); A. Brill, Thinking God 
(2002); S. Friedland, “Written Torah and Oral Torah and Aspects of 
Revelation and Concealment in the Writings of R. Zadok ha-Kohen 
of Lubin” (Heb., M.A. thesis, 2003). 


[Amira Liwer (2™ ed.)] 


ZADOKITES (Heb. benei Zadok; “sons of Zadok’), the 
*Qumran community’s description of its members, espe- 
cially its priestly members. The community conceived part 
of its duty to be the continuation of the functions assigned in 
the Torah to the Zadokite priesthood. The passage in Ezekiel 
44:15 ff., where the privilege of approaching God is reserved 
for “the priests, the levites, the sons of Zadok” because they 
remained faithful when the other priests went astray, is inter- 
preted in the Zadokite Admonition as a reference not to one 
class but to three, indicated by the repetition of the conjunc- 
tion “and”; “the priests and the levites and the sons of Zadok” 
(cD 3:21ff.). “The priests are those who turned from impiety 
in Israel and went out of the land of Judah; the [levites are 
those who] joined (nilvim) with them; the sons of Zadok are 
the elect of Israel, called by name, who arise in the latter days” 
(cp 4:2-4). Within the community the framework of priests 
and levites was maintained, (a) to teach Torah (Mal. 2:7); (b) 
to undertake what service was possible while the pollution 
of the Temple by the illegitimate, non-Zadokite, high-priest- 
hood (from 171 B.c.E. onward) prevented them from min- 
istering in it; (c) to make preparation for the day when they 
would resume the full service of God in a purified temple. In 
the *Manual of Discipline initiates into the community place 
themselves “under the authority of the sons of Zadok, the 
priests, who keep the covenant” and follow the interpretation 
of the law of Moses revealed to “the sons of Zadok, the priests” 
(1Q8 5:2, 9); here the designation is more expressly confined 
to the priesthood within the community. “The sons of Zadok, 
the priests” have a similar authoritative role in the Rule of the 
Congregation (1QSa 1: 2, 24; 2: 3). The idea that the *Teacher 
of Righteousness himself was called Zadok (so H.J. Schoeps) 
is speculative, as is a suggested connection with *Zadok the 
Pharisee who was Judah the Galilean’s comrade-in-arms in 
6 C.E. (Jos., Ant., 18:4,9-10). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Schechter, Documents of Jewish Sectaries 
(1970), introd. by J.A. Fitzmyer; A.R.C. Leaney, Rule of Qumran and 
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Its Meaning (1966), 91ff., 165 ff.; H.J. Schoeps, Urgemeinde, Judenchris- 
tentum, Gnosis (1956), 71ff.; G.R. Driver, Judaean Scrolls (1965), 226 ff; 
North, in: Catholic Biblical Quarterly (1955), 164 ff. (in spite of the sim- 
ilarity of name, to call these Zadokites “Sadducees” is misleading). 


[Frederick Fyvie Bruce] 


ZADOK THE PHARISEE (early first century c.£.), founder, 
together with *Judah the Galilean, of the “fourth philosophy” 
among the Jews of the late Second Temple period (see *Si- 
carii). This “philosophy” was, in effect, the theoretical basis 
and justification of the Jewish rebellion against the Romans, 
and according to Josephus was first introduced by Zadok and 
Judah during the assessment of Jewish property by the Syrian 
governor Quirinius (6 c.£.). This assessment, claimed the two 
rebels, amounted to no less than the enslavement of the Jew- 
ish people, and inasmuch as “God alone is their leader and 
master,’ there was no alternative but to make a bid for inde- 
pendence. Josephus stresses the zeal which Judah and Zadok 
inspired in the young, and attributes to them the subsequent 


strife leading up to the rebellion. 
[Isaiah Gafni] 


ZAFRANI, HAIM (1922-2004), Jewish scholar, writer, edu- 
cator, and historian. Haim Zafrani was born in Mogador, *Mo- 
rocco, where from 1939 to 1962 he taught school and became 
general supervisor of Arabic in the schools of Morocco. He 
was also the representative of the *Alliance Israélite Univer- 
selle in the country. In 1962 he moved to France where he held 
the chair in Hebrew at the Ecole Nationale des Langues Ori- 
entales Vivantes in Paris from 1962 to 1966 and worked at the 
Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique (cNRs), also in 
Paris, from 1966 to 1969. From 1975 he held the chair in He- 
brew at the University of Paris vi11, where he was chairman 
of the department of Hebrew language and Jewish civilization 
from its establishment in October 1969. Zafrani’s studies in- 
clude the preparation of a critical edition and French trans- 
lation of the Bible. This is part of a group project involving 
researchers from Paris, Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, Morocco, and 
*Egypt. Zafrani also studied and conducted research into the 
kabbalistic texts and mystical traditions of the Jews of the 
Maghreb. He published numerous books and many articles 
on Hebrew, Judeo-Arabic, and Judeo-Berber linguistics, and 
on Jewish thought in the Muslim West and in Islamic coun- 
tries. Among his works are Mille ans de vie juive au Maroc 
(1982; Hebrew 1986) and Kabbale. Vie mystique et magie (1986), 
Poésie juive en Terre d'Islam (1977; translated into Hebrew), Lit- 
tératures dialectales et populaire juives en Occident Musulman 
(1980); Juifs dAndalousie et du Maghreb (1996; Spanish 1994); 
Two Thousand Years of Jewish Life in Morocco (2005; French 
1998; Spanish 2001); Ethique et mystique, Judaisme en terre 
d'Islam. Le commentaire kabbalistique du “Traité des Péres” de 
J. Bu-Ifergan (1991-2002); Le monde de la légende: littérature 
de prédication juive en Occident musulman (2003). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: N.S. Serfaty and J. Tedghi (eds.), 
Présence juive au Maghreb: hommage a Haim Zafrani (2004). 
[Gideon Kouts / Sylvie Anne Goldberg (24 ed.)] 
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ZAGARE (or Zhagare; Pol. Zagory; Yid. Zager), town in N. 
Lithuania on the border between Lithuania and Latvia. It had 
two separate Jewish communities: Old Zager and New Zager. 
New Zager was founded at the beginning of the 18" century by 
Jews who settled on the lands of the nobleman Umjastowski, 
after oppression by the townspeople. According to the census 
of 1766, there were 840 Jews in Old Zager and 313 in New Za- 
ger. As a result of its proximity to *Courland, Zagare became 
one of the first centers of the Haskalah movement in Russia 
and gained renown as “a town full of scholars and scribes.” 
The maskilim circle of Zagare, which at the beginning of the 
196 century was concentrated around the person of Hayyim 
Zak, became known as “the scholar of Zagare.” On the other 
hand, Zagare was influenced by the centers of traditional Jew- 
ish learning of Lithuania; the majority of the Jews remained 
faithful to tradition and two yeshivot existed in the two parts of 
the town. Noted personalities born in Zagare include R. Israel 
*Salanter, Senior *Sachs, Raphael Nathan *Rabbinovicz, the 
*Mandelstamm family, K.Z. *Wissotzky, J. *Dineson, and the 
bibliographer A.S. *Freidus. The Jewish quarter in Zagare was 
among those damaged in 1881 in the outbreak of conflagrations 
which swept the Lithuanian communities as an accompani- 
ment to the pogroms in southern Russia. After World War 1, 
during the existence of independent Lithuania, this community 
declined. The Jewish population of the two communities num- 
bered 5,443 in 1897 (c. 68% of the total) and 1,928 in 1923 (41%). 
After the German occupation of Lithuania in 1941, a ghetto was 
set up in the town, in which Jews from the neighboring locali- 
ties were also interned. At the beginning of October 1941, the 
inhabitants of the Zagare ghetto were murdered. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Frank, in: Lite, 1 (1951), 775-84; A. Za- 
gerer, ibid., 1605-07; E. Oshry, Khurbn Lite (1951), 234-9; A.S. Sachs, 


Worlds that Passed (1928), 41-44. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


ZAGREB (Ger. Agram), capital of the Croatian Republic, for- 
merly Yugoslavia. The first Jews known to have lived in Croa- 
tia, and probably in Zagreb, were Mar Saul and Mar Joseph, 
King KreSimir’s emissaries to “Abd al-Rahman 111, the caliph 
of Cordoba in the tenth century. *Hisdai ibn Shaprut asked 
them to convey a message to Joseph, king of the Khazars, on 
the shores of the Caspian Sea. During the 13"* century Jews 
went to Zagreb from France, Malta, and Albania. Some Jews 
lived there by the end of the 14" century. The city chronicles 
of Zagreb for 1444 mention a domus judaeorum (community 
house or synagogue). Little, however, is known about Jewish 
life and activities, except that they were merchants and mon- 
eylenders and that they came from Hungary, Burgenland, or 
Moravia. In 1526 an expulsion order by Ferdinand 1, which 
was linked to the conversion of most of Croatia into a “mili- 
tary zone,’ put an end to medieval Jewry’s existence in Za- 
greb, and for more than two centuries no Jews lived there or 
frequented the city. 

New Jewish settlers arrived in Croatia in the mid-18t 
century from Bohemia, Moravia, and Hungary and about 50 
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families lived in Zagreb in the 1840s. The community was offi- 
cially founded only in 1806. In 1841 a smaller Orthodox com- 
munity came into being. The hevra kaddisha was established 
in 1859. The first rabbi of the Zagreb community was Aaron 
Palota (1809-1849). In 1867 the new synagogue was inaugu- 
rated (it was completely demolished in 1941 by the pro-Nazi 
Ustashe). The building was constructed by Franjo (Francis) 
Klein, one of the important builders of Zagreb. The spiritual 
leadership of the community was in the hands of Rabbi Ho- 
sea Jacoby for 50 years, and under his guidance a school and 
a talmud torah were opened and religious life was organized. 
A new cemetery was built in 1878. The philanthropist Ljudevit 
Schwarz was the prime mover in establishing a Jewish home 
for the aged; it still functioned in 1970 as the Central Jewish 
Home for the Aged in Yugoslavia, and was assisted financially 
by the American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee. Jacques 
Epstein founded the first public assistance body in Croatia, the 
Association for Humanism. In 1898 a union of Jewish high 
school students was created, and became a training ground 
for future communal and Zionist leaders. 


Antisemitism and Croat Nationalism 

Croatian representatives were opposed to the official recog- 
nition of Jewish civil rights, which were not established until 
1873. In 1858 there was a blood libel in Zagreb, and merchant 
and artisan guilds at times incited the population against the 
Jews, creating dangerous situations. Jews had to apply to Ofen 
(Buda), the Hungarian capital, or to the imperial chancery at 
Vienna, to seek safeguards and protection; later, they also had 
to apply to the Croat nationalist leader (of the so-called Ilyric 
movement), Ljudevit Gaj. 

It is noteworthy that individual Jews already sympa- 
thized with the Croatian revival in its early stages (Eduard 
Breier, Dr. Siegfried Kapper), while others were among the 
ideological or political leaders of modern Croat nationalism 
(Isaiah (Joszua) Frank, an apostate, and the lawyer Dr. Hinko 
Hinkovi¢). Frank’s name was adopted by the separatist party, 
whose members were known as “frankovci” (followers of 
Frank); the same party later became violently fascist and an- 
tisemitic under Pavelic and his Ustashe. 


Communal Life 

The main body of Zagreb Jewry remained aloof from local 
politics, dedicating themselves to the internal affairs of the 
community, which became the largest in Yugoslavia. Between 
the two world wars Zionism drew a strong following in Croa- 
tia, and Zagreb was chosen as the headquarters of the Zionist 
Federation, which was led by Alexander *Licht. The Zagreb 
community also maintained a number of associations: a Mac- 
cabi sports club, a choir, women’s and youth organizations, and 
a union of Jewish employees. The leading Jewish periodicals 
in Yugoslavia, such as the Zionist weekly Zidov (“Jew”), were 
published in the city. Jewish contribution to the development 
of Zagreb was manifold. Jews were among the pioneers in ex- 
port (wine and lumber) and local industry (furniture, beer, 
streetcars, etc.). Lavoslav (Leopold) Hartmann, the first librar- 
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ian in Croatia, organized lending libraries, and also founded 
a printing press. 

Jews also made a major contribution to science: the first 
chairman of the community, Dr. Mavro (Maurice) Sachs, 
was among the founders of forensic medicine in Croatia, 
and David *Schwarz, who lived most of his life in Zagreb, in- 
vented there the first rigid airship. Jews who were prominent 
in the arts included the painter Oscar Hermann; the sculptor 
Slavko Bril; the pianist Julius Epstein; and the bandmaster An- 
ton Schwarz. A Jewish art monthly, Ommanut, was published 
there for five years (to 1941), ceasing with the Nazi invasion. 
Zagreb occupied a central position in the Yugoslav Jewish 
community. About 12,000 Jews lived there in 1941 after an in- 
flux of refugees from Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia, and 
later Hungary. Following the German occupation of Zagreb in 
April 1941, Jews were persecuted, seized for forced labor, and 
murdered, with survivors sent to Jasenovac and Auschwitz at 
the end of 1942 and the beginning of 1943. The remnant rees- 
tablished the community after the war. 

Rabbis Gavro Schwarz and Miroslav (Shalom) Freiberger, 
both victims of the Holocaust, were initiators of Jewish histori- 
cal studies. In 1970 the Jewish population of the city was 1,200. 
After the secession of Croatia from the Yugoslav federation in 
1991, a “Coordinating Committee” was formed consisting of 
a dozen congegations, with an Orthodox rabbi, Kotel Dadon, 
heading the Zagreb branch. The community, now calling itself 
Zidovka Opcina published a journal and literary magazine. A 
Documentation Center headed by Dr. Melita Svob deals with 
the claims of Holocaust survivors and the collection and pub- 
lication of statistical and historical evidence. Around 1,000 
Jews remained in the early 2000s. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.Z., Zagreb (1941); G. Szabo, Stari Zagreb 
(1941); L. Glesinger, in: Jevrejski almanah, 1 (1954); 2 (1955-56); 8 
(1965-67); M. Despot, ibid., 2 (1955-56); L. Sik, in: Zidov, 15, no. 37 
(1931). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Eventov and Z. Rotem, Toledot Ye- 
hudei Yugoslavia, 2 vols. (1971, 1991); Dva stoljeca povijesti I culture Zi- 
dova u Zagrebu I Hrvatskoj (1988); I. Goldstein, Holocaust u Zagrebu 
(2001); M. Svob, Zidovi u Hrvatskoj, 2 vols. (2002). 


[Zvi Loker] 


ZAHALON, Sephardi family, which after the expulsion from 
Spain settled in Italy and in Near Eastern countries. Many of 
them were scholars, rabbis, and physicians. ABRAHAM BEN 
ISAAC ZAHALON (16 century) was a talmudic scholar and 
kabbalist. He wrote Yad Haruzim (Venice, 1595), a work on 
the calendar, and Yesha Elohim (ibid., 1595), acommentary on 
the Book of Esther. In the introduction to his Marpe la-Nefesh 
(ibid., 1595), a moralistic work based on kabbalistic principles, 
he complained that he had to travel much, wandering from 
place to place to find his livelihood. He completed this work 
in Baghdad in 1593. 

JACOB BEN ISAAC ZAHALON (1630-1693) was born in 
Rome, where he also received a medical education and the de- 
gree of artium ac medicinae doctor at the university. In 1682 
he became rabbi of Ferrara. His best-known work is Ozar ha- 
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Hayyim (Venice, 1683), a manual of medicine, which was the 
third part of a greater work, Ozar ha-Hokhmot. It was divided 
into 13 parts, the last part, on mental diseases, remaining un- 
published because of lack of funds. With the medical informa- 
tion, he also stresses the ethical side of medical practice, gives 
practical advice to physicians, and urges them to recite weekly 
the physician's prayer he had composed. In addition he wrote 
Margaliyyot Tovot (ibid., 1665), an abridgment of the Hovot 
ha-Levavot of Bahya ibn Paquda in 30 parts so that one may 
read a part a day and complete it monthly. Each part ends with 
a prayer. In the introduction he mentions eight of his works 
that were in manuscript. He also wrote a number of responsa 
which are found in Teshuvot ha-Remez of Moses *Zacuto, in 
the Pahad Yizhak of Isaac *Lampronti, and in Afar Yaakov 
of Nathaniel Segre. He also translated into Hebrew a work 
of Thomas Aquinas. Jacob was the first in Italy to stress the 
value of preaching in the synagogue. On November 18, 1656, 
during the plague in Rome, when the synagogue was closed, 
he preached from a window to an assemblage on the street. 
Many of his sermons are extant in manuscript. The Margali- 
yyot Tovot contains a prayer for preachers. 

MORDECAI BEN JACOB ZAHALON (d. 1748), his son, suc- 
ceeded him as rabbi in Ferrara. He was also a physician. He 
wrote responsa, which were published under the title Meziz 
u-Meliz (Venice, 1715); some of them also appear in the Pahad 
Yizhak and the Shemesh Zedakah of Samson Morpurgo. He 
composed a number of piyyutim, some of which were in- 
cluded in the service of the Ferrara synagogues. He also wrote 
Megillat Naharot (n.p. 1707), the story of the deliverance of the 
Jews during a great flood in Ferrara. 

YOM TOV BEN MOSES ZAHALON (1559-1619/20) was one 
of the distinguished rabbis of Safed. He was ordained by R. 
Jacob Berab 11 (the grandson of Jacob *Berab 1). He served as 
an emissary of that town between 1590 and 1600, visiting Italy 
and Holland. After returning to Safed, he was sent to Egypt 
and Constantinople, where he wrote some 600 responsa, many 
of which were published by his grandson Yom Tov b. Akiva, a 
rabbi in Constantinople in the second half of the 17" century, 
who appended to the volume his own novellae to chapters five 
and six of Bava Mezia (Venice, 1694). Of interest are Yom Tov 
b. Moses’ responsa to some of the communities of the Orient 
who sought his advice. Though himself a Sephardi, in a con- 
troversy between Sephardim and Ashkenazim he took the part 
of the Ashkenazim. Though a student of Joseph Caro, when 
the Shulhan Arukh appeared, he disapproved of it, attacking 
it as a work for children and laymen. 

Of his books the following should be especially noted: 
1. Magen Avot: Commentary on Avot de-Rabbi Natan (in the 
Oxford Bodleian Ms.). 2. Lekah Tov: Commentary on the 
Scroll of Esther (Safed, 1577). This was the first book published 
in Safed; it was published for a second time in a photocopied 
edition (Jerusalem, 1976). This work contains a long com- 
mentary on the sages’ sermons on the Scroll of Esther, con- 
stituting both a literal and homiletic interpretation. 3. Novel- 
lae on tractate Bava Kamma. Chapters 5-6 were printed at 
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the end of his responsa (Venice, 1964). 4. A total of 296 of his 
responsa were printed by Rabbi Yom Tov ben Akiva Zahalon 
in the Venice edition; another 240 responsa can be found in 
the Oxford Ms. and were published by the Jerusalem Insti- 
tute (Jerusalem, 1980-81) in two volumes. The responsa deal 
mostly with subjects pertaining to Hilkhot Even ha-Ezer and 
Hoshen Mishpat in the Shulhan Arukh. Yom Tov Zahalon’s 
responsa were accepted as law. They contain historical infor- 
mation and details of customs and reforms in Safed and the 
Ashkenazi and Sephardi communities in Jerusalem, particu- 
larly the inferior position of the latter in comparison with 
the Ashkenzi community when it came to the distribution of 
charitable donations. 

Zahalon reveals himself as forceful, uncompromising 
and sometimes sharp-tongued, though he tends to accept the 
opinions of earlier sages. He often disagrees with the rulings of 
Joseph Caro in the Shulhan Arukh but also explains at times 
the language and reasoning of the Shulhan Arukh. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vogelstein-Rieger, 2 (1895), 268-70; Savitz, 
in: New England Journal of Medicine, 213 (1935), 167-76; H. Frieden- 
wald, The Jews and Medicine, 1 (1944), 268-79 (on Jacob); L.M. Her- 
bert, in: Harofe Haivri, 1 (1954), 98-106. ON YOM TOV B. MOSES: 
Yaari, Sheluhei, 238-40; Benayahu, in: Kobez al Jad, 15 (1951), 139-933 
Nissim, in: Sefunot, 9 (1964), 9-20. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Tamar, 
Introduction to Lekah Tov (1976), 22-26; Y. Sh. Spiegel, Introduction 
to Zahalon’s Responsa (1980), 13-31. 


[Isaac Klein / Yehoshua Horowitz (2"4 ed.)] 


ZAIZOV, RINA (1932-2005), Israeli pediatrician who spe- 
cialized in blood disorders and malignancy in childhood. She 
received her M.D. from the Hadassah Medical School of the 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem (1959) and trained in pedi- 
atrics in the U.S., where she developed her lifelong interests. 
She returned to the Beilinson Medical Center in Petah Tikvah 
(1966) and became director of the national center for pediatric 
hematology and oncology (1973-97), professor of pediatrics in 
the Sackler faculty of medicine of Tel Aviv University (1988), 
and Josefina Maus and Gabriela Cesarman-Maus professor 
of pediatric hematology and oncology (1992). She established 
the department that became Israel's national center for treat- 
ment and research in blood disorders and malignant diseases 
in childhood. The center provided the most advanced meth- 
ods of diagnosis and treatment, and support for patients and 
their families. She made major internationally recognized con- 
tributions to many clinical and laboratory and epidemiologi- 
cal research programs concerning genetic disorders of blood 
production, leukemia, lymphomas, bone tumors, tumors of 
the nervous system, and the genetic disorder Gaucher’s dis- 
ease. Her enthusiasm and humanity were also reflected in the 
comprehensive program for treatment and support that she 
established in the community. She had formidable teaching 
and organizational skills, recognized in her contributions to 
many national and international committees concerned with 
organizing clinical care, research, and education. From 1998 
she was chairman of Kuppat Holim’s program for services in 
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pediatric hematology and oncology. Her many honors in- 
cluded the Geifman Prize for developing pediatric oncology 
in Israel (1978), the First Prize for Research of the Childhood 
Leukemia and Lymphoma Conference (2000), the Kadezky 
Award for oncology research of Tel Aviv University (2001), 
and the Israel Prize for medical research (2005). 


[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


ZAK, ABRAM (d. 1893), Russian financier. Zak was born 
in Bobruisk. An autodidact, he achieved great proficiency in 
mathematics and foreign languages. He occupied high posts 
in various financial institutions, and as chairman of the board 
of the Discount and Loan Bank of Petersburg, he made it the 
most powerful financial institution of the Russian capital. 
Zak was often consulted by the State Council and other off- 
cial bodies on questions of finance, economics and railroad 
exploitation. He was offered the post of assistant minister of 
finance with the promise of promotion if he would convert to 
Christianity, but he refused. He was a member of the Jewish 
delegation to Czar Alexander 111 after the pogroms of 1881. He 
was active in the Jewish community and a member of the *So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Culture among Jews, distinguish- 
ing himself by the great support he gave to Jewish students. 
Like many of the wealthy Jews of Russia he was opposed to 
Jewish emigration from Russia and to the establishment of a 
Jewish National Home. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Weisenberg, in: YE 7, 659-60; E. Tcherikower, 
in: Yidishe Shriften 3 (1939), 109, 120; L. Greenberg, The Jews in Rus- 
sia, 1 (1944), 1733 ibid., 2, (1951), 173. 


ZAK, EUGEN (1884-1926), French painter. Born in Poland, 
he went to Paris in 1901. He was not influenced by the vari- 
ous new trends in painting, but rather harked back to Poussin 
and the Florentine masters. He endowed his subjects with an 
unobtrusive stylization and a subtle idealization. 


ZAKEN MAMRE (Heb. 81192 J7; lit., “rebellious elder”), 
a scholar who disobeys a decision of the supreme bet din in 
Jerusalem. Its basis is to be found in the Bible: “Ifa case is too 
baffling for you to decide... you shall promptly repair to the 
place which the Lord... will have chosen and appear before the 
levitical priests, or the magistrate... and present your problem. 
When they have announced to you the verdict... you shall act 
in accordance with the instructions given you... And should 
a man act presumptuously and disregard [them]... that man 
shall die” (Deut. 17:8-12). There were three courts in Jeru- 
salem; one used to sit at the entrance of the Temple Mount, 
another at the door of the Temple court, and the third in the 
Chamber of Hewn Stone (in the *Temple). Each of the first 
two courts consisted of 32 members, and the third was the su- 
preme bet din — the Great *Sanhedrin of 71. Ifa scholar gave a 
decision and his colleagues in his town disagreed with him, he 
and his colleagues were obliged to go to Jerusalem for direc- 
tion. At first they went to the court at the entrance to the Tem- 
ple Mount, and each one expressed his opinion. If possible, 
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they reached a decision, but if not, they turned to the second 
court. If this could not give a decision either, they and the 
members of the court which had not reached a decision 
appeared before the Great Sanhedrin in the Chamber of Hewn 
Stone. If the scholar then returned to his town and ruled 
or acted in opposition to the view of the supreme bet din, he 
was considered a zaken mamre and liable to the death pen- 
alty; however, if he merely taught as heretofore but without 
giving a practical decision, he was exempt (based on the text, 
“And should a man act presumptuously” (Deut. 17:12; Sanh. 
11:2)). 

A zaken mamre was not liable to the death penalty un- 
less he was an ordained scholar, who was fit to pass judgment 
and whose decision had validity. His defiance of the supreme 
bet din had to be in a matter which if done willfully carried 
with it the penalty of *karet, and if done inadvertently a sin-of- 
fering, or in a matter that if done deliberately would lead to a 
transgression carrying with it the same penalties, for instance, 
a disagreement on the intercalation of the year that would 
lead to leaven being eaten during Passover (Sanh. 87a; Maim., 
Yad, Mamrim, 3:5, 4:2). A zaken mamre is liable to the death 
penalty when he disagrees about a matter whose basis is in 
the written Torah and whose explanation is from the *soferim 
(“scribes”), or about a halakhah given to Moses at Sinai, or 
about something derived from the 13 hermeneutical principles 
(see *Hermeneutics) whereby the Torah is interpreted, but not 
when he disagrees on a law of rabbinic provenance which has 
no basis in the Torah (Maim., ibid., 1:2). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: ET, 12 (1967), 346-64. 

[Abraham Arzi] 


ZAKHO (Zakhu), town in the province of *Mosul in Iraqi 
*Kurdistan; location of an ancient Jewish community. Dur- 
ing the 186 century Zakho was led by the nasi Sheikh Eliah 
the goldsmith. In 1827 there were 600 Jewish families, some 
of whom were wealthy. They earned their livelihood from 
raising cattle, as weavers and goldsmiths, and in other crafts 
as well. They had an old synagogue, followed ancient cus- 
toms, and spoke Jabal (mountain) Aramaic. In 1848 *Benja- 
min 11 found 200 Jewish families in Zakho, some of whom 
were engaged in commerce and others in weaving. Most of 
them were wealthy. In 1880 there were 400-500 houses, half 
of which were owned by Jews. During the same year the town 
was ravaged by famine and a large section of the population, 
including many Jews, died. In 1881, 300 Jewish families lived 
in a special quarter; their political situation and security were 
ina very precarious state. In 1884 there were 510 Jews, among 
them merchants, spice dealers, and sheep breeders. In 1888 
there were 1,500 Jews. In 1891 the Muslims attacked the Jew- 
ish community, looting the houses of the Jews, and set fire to 
one of the synagogues which was burned down together with 
its Scrolls of the Law. In 1892 the persecutions intensified. 
Jews were murdered; heavy taxes were imposed on members 
of the community; they were required to pay ransom, and 
many were arrested and tortured. The Tigris overflowed its 
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D. Wolfowitz, a veteran foreign policy and defense official in 
Republican administrations. 
[Stewart Kampel (24 ed.)] 


Assessment of the Role of Jewish Bankers 

As shown above, Jewish activity, in particular in the late 
Middle Ages and in the 18* and 19** centuries, often played 
an important, sometimes a central, constructive role in the 
economy and social life of various countries, sometimes even 
internationally. However, banking always remained a subsid- 
iary Jewish economic activity. Frequently, when Jews appeared 
to command large assets, they gave this impression because 
they mostly owned mobile property. The wealthy Jews always 
formed a small group, particularly in comparison with the 
wealthy nobles or Christian merchants. It was really only in 
the 19» century that Jewish financiers achieved remarkable 
wealth, largely resulting from the activities of some Euro- 
pean courts in consequence of the upheavals brought about 
by the French Revolution and the Napoleonic Wars. With the 
growth of joint stock banks and of central banks in the middle 
of the 19" century the field of private banking became limited. 
Around the beginning of the 20" century, Jewish influence in 
finance and banking had reached its zenith; afterward it de- 
clined at an accelerating rate. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: ANTIQUITY: Baron, Social”, index s.v. Bank- 
ing and bankers; L. Herzfeld, Handelsgeschichte der Juden des Altert- 
hums (18947); V. Tcherikover, Hellenistic Civilization and the Jews 
(1959), 333-43. MIDDLE AGES-18"" CENTURY: L. Schipper, Toledot ha- 
Kalkalah ha-Yehudit, 2 vols. (1935-36); W. Sombart, Jews and Modern 
Capitalism (1951); J. Guttmann, Die Juden und das Wirtschaftsleben 
(1913), review of W. Sombart; M. Hoffmann, Geldhandel der deut- 
schen Juden waehrend des Mittelalters (1910); G. Caro, Sozial-und 
Wirtschaftsgeschichte der Juden, 2 vols. (1908-20), index s.v. Banki- 
ers; H. Waetjen, Das Judentum und die Anfaenge der modernen Koloni- 
sation (1914); H. Schnee, Hoffinanz und der Moderne Staat, 6 vols. 
(1953-67); S.D. Goitein, A Mediterranean Society, 1 (1967); L. Poliakov, 
Les Banchieri juifs et le Saint-Siége du x111° au xvit° siécle (1965). ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: WOMEN BANKERS. J.R. Baskin, “Jewish Women 
in the Middle Ages,’ in: J.R. Baskin (ed.), Jewish Women in Historical 
Perspective (19987), 101-27; A. Grossman, Pious and Rebellious: Jewish 
Women in Medieval Europe (2004), 114-22, 147-53, 259-62; D. Hertz, 
“The Despised Queen of Berlin Jewry, or the Life and Times of Esther 
Liebmann, in: V.B. Mann and R.I. Cohen (eds.), From Court Jews to 
the Rothschilds. Art, Patronage and Power 1600-1800 (1996), 67-773 
W.C. Jordan, “Women and Credit in the Middle Ages, in: Journal 
of European Economic History 17/1 (1988), 33-62; M. Keil. “She Sup- 
plied Provisions for her Household: Jewish Business Women in Late 
Medieval Ashkenaz,’ in: The Jews of Europe in the Middle Ages. Ed. 
Historisches Museum der Pfalz Speyer (2004), 83-89; idem, “Public 
Roles of Jewish Women in Fourteenth and Fifteenth-Centuries Ash- 
kenaz: Business, Community, and Ritual,” in: C. Cluse (ed.). The Jews 
of Europe in the Middle Ages (Tenth to Fifteenth Centuries), Proceed- 
ings of the International Symposium held at Speyer, October 20-25, 
2002 (Cultural Encounters in Late Antiquity and the Middle Ages, 
4) (2004), 317-30; C. Tallan. “Medieval Jewish Widows: Their Con- 
trol of Resources, in: Jewish History, 5 (1991), 63-74. 19 AND 20% 
CENTURIES: P. Emden, Money Powers of Europe... (1938); M. Lévy- 
Leboyer, Les banques européennes... (1964); J. Wechsberg, Merchant 
Bankers (1966); J. Riesser, German Great Banks (1911°); A. Marcus, 
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Die Wirtschaftliche Krise der deutschen Juden (1931); idem, in: yIvoa, 
7 (1952), 175-203; Goldberg, in: Yivo Ekonomishe Shriftn, 2 (1932), 
56-92; S. Birmingham, Our Crowd (1967); K. Zielenziger, Juden in 
der deutschen Wirtschaft (1930); B.E. Supple, in: Business History Re- 
view, 31 no. 2 (1957); E.O. Eisenberg, in: The National Jewish Monthly, 
53 no. 6 (Feb., 1939); Milano, in: JQr, 30 (1939/40), 149-86; Giuseppi, 
in: JHSEM, 6 (1962), 143-74; G. Myers, History of the Great American 
Fortunes (1910, 19377); D.S. Landes, Bankers and Pashas... in Egypt 
(1958); K. Grunwald, Hamizrah ha-Hadash: Ha-Banka’im ha-Yehudim 
be-Iraq, 1 (1960), 160-5; H.-D. Kircholtes, Juedische Privatbanken in 
Frankfurt/M. (1969). See also bibliographies in articles on individual 
countries and families. 


BANNER, a recognized symbol shared by a large group of 
people: a family, tribe, military unit, or nation. In the Bible, 
banner is denoted by the word nes. Although scholars differ 
concerning the exact meaning of another term, degel, this term 
apparently designates a military unit (perhaps originally the 
emblem of the group). The nes was composed of two parts: a 
long pole with a symbol, the of, carved or drawn on it. Isaiah 
30:17 gives a clear description of the pole: “Till you are left like 
a flagstaff on the top of a mountain, like a signal [nes] on a hill? 
Numbers 21:8 distinguished the nes from the symbol that it 
bears: “Make a seraf [fiery] figure and mount it on a standard 
[nes]... The nes (and the ot which was on it) was positioned 
so that the community to whom it belonged could see it from 
a distance and converge around it. During the period of Israel's 
wandering in the desert, the special design of each tribe's nes 
and ot enabled each of them to recognize and gather around 
its own standard and unit (Num. 2:2). The motif drawn on the 
‘ot was apparently related to the tradition of the community, 
or was significantly associated with it, in a manner similar to 
the totem in use among certain present-day tribal societies. 
The term nes is also used symbolically in the Bible to denote 
a sign which can be seen from a distance and can serve as a 
summons not only for a tribe or the nation of Israel but also 
for the entire world (Isa. 5:26). When the people of Israel went 
into exile, this concept came to be the symbol for the gather- 
ing of the exiles scattered over the face of the earth, and for 
the redemption of Israel in general (Jer. 4:6). The verb derived 
from this noun, nss, serves as a metaphoric description for di- 
vine inspiration in the soul of man (Isa. 59:19). With a mean- 
ing closer to that of the word nzz, this verb also describes the 
landscape in which precious stones are scattered (Zech. 9:16). 
Many Egyptian monuments from all periods depict standards 
or flags attached to poles which are carried by men. The sym- 
bols which appear on these standards or flags include illustra- 
tions of gods, cartouches, and other religious symbols. Some 
of the standards consist of a shield of metal or some other ma- 
terial mounted on a pole, with a group of ribbons attached to 
the join of the symbol and pole. Two different types of stan- 
dards are depicted on Assyrian monuments from Nineveh. 
The first type, consisting of a pole bearing a ring to which 
streamers were attached, was placed on the side of a chariot, 
toward the rear, in a special place designated for it. The second, 
consisting of a pole with an opening at the top into which the 
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banks and destroyed 150 Jewish houses; many Jews drowned 
and synagogues were destroyed. 

In spite of all this, there were 300 Jewish families in the 
town in 1893 and 2,400 Jews in 1906. After World War 1 their 
situation improved. They had two large old synagogues; on 
one of them was an inscription dating from 1780. According 
to the official census of 1930, there were 26,835 inhabitants, 
including 1,471 Aramaic-speaking Jews. The decline of the 
economic standing of northern Iraq following the opening of 
the Suez Canal in 1869, which shifted the commercial pathway 
from the overland route (from Europe to India via Aleppo in 
Syria and northern Iraq) seems to have caused emigration to 
Baghdad and Palestine. The Jews of Zakho started to emigrate 
to the Holy Land in the middle of the 19 century, with ali- 
yah intensifying after World War 1. In the census of 1947 their 
number had decreased to 1394. They lived in a special quarter 
and most of them engaged in commerce. When the Iraqis op- 
posed Zionism their situation deteriorated. Jews from Zakho 
were the first to emigrate to Palestine after 1920. Many settled 
in *Jerusalem, where they engaged in manual labor as porters, 
donkey drivers, stonecutters, builders, stone hewers, etc. Six 
thousand settled there before the establishment of the State 
of Israel. They built special quarters for themselves, such as 
Zikhron Yosef, Zikhron Yaakov, Shaarei Rahamim, and oth- 
ers. With the establishment of the state, all the remaining Jew- 
ish inhabitants of Zakho emigrated to Israel. 

The poetry of the Zakho Jews was published by J.J. Rivlin 
in Shirat Yehudei ha-Targum (1959). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Ben-Jacob, Kehillot Yehudei Kurdistan 
(1961), 58-62; J.J. Rivlin, in: Sefer Zikkaron le-A. Gulak u-le-S. Klein 
(1942), 171-86. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Enziklopedya shel Yehudei 
Kurdistan (1993). 


[Abraham Ben-Yaacob / Nissim Kazzaz (24 ed.)] 


ZAKHOR (Heb. “Remember”, black Judaizing movement in 
Mali comprising around 1,000 people. It was founded in Tim- 
buktu in 1993 by the Malian historian Ismael Daidé Haidara, 
whose followers claim to be the offspring of Saharan Jews. In 
a manifesto published in 1996, the members of Zakhor recog- 
nize themselves as Jews and declare themselves to be descen- 
dants of the Jews of Touat. The Touat, the region at the limit 
of the Sahara in western Algeria, was, up to 1492, inhabited 
by Jews involved in trans-Saharan trade. At that time, Sheikh 
Abd el Krim el Meghili, a scholar and a mystic, exterminated 
them and ordered the destruction of their synagogues at Silji- 
massa and Tamentit. 

According to Zakhor, some of the Jewish survivors from 
Touat, following the routes of caravans, took refuge with other 
Jews settled along the Niger, but their safety was only tempo- 
rary. Soon afterwards, in 1493, under the influence of the same 
el Meghili, Askyia Muhammad the Great, the ruler of this re- 
gion, introduced an edict for the eviction of the Jews of the 
Songhai. They apparently found themselves in the position 
of choosing either to renounce their faith or to die. Haidara, 
the leader of Zakhor, noted that “the Jews could not go fur- 
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ther, in front of the great Nile of the Arabs [that is, the river 
Niger]. They stopped facing the Koran and the sword. They 
converted.” This was how, he concluded, the black Jews became 
Muslims. Today, the members of Zakhor portray themselves 
as a small, early Jewish population which is said to have been 
superseded by the subsequent Islamic community, with only 
tiny remnants of Judaism surviving. The heads of the families 
who founded Zakhor relate that the three families constitut- 
ing their community from the 16" century, the Levite Keha- 
ths, now named Kati, the Cohens and the Abanas, were not in 
fact the first Jewish inhabitants of these regions. 

In the 11" century, el Bakri and el Idrissi, the great Arab 
historians and geographers, referred to the presence of pop- 
ulations “who read the Tawrat” in what would become Mali. 
Abraham *Cresques, the famous Majorcan Jewish geographer, 
upon establishing the Catalan Atlas, in 1375, presumably lo- 
cated Mali and its emperor, on the basis of information from 
his Malian co-religionists. Leo Africanus who visited this re- 
gion in the first part of the 15 century, the Tarikh el-Sudan of 
the 15" century, and the Tarikh el-Fetash of the 17 century, 
the essential corpus of sources of information about medieval 
western Africa, mentioned the presence of Jews in the region 
of Gao and Tendirma. 

Under the aegis of UNESCO, the gradual discovery at 
Timbuktu of old manuscripts, some of which date back to 
the 13"" century, constitutes an unpublished scientific treasure 
trove likely to bring much information about the possible set- 
tlement of Jews in this area. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I.D. Haidara, Les Juifs a Tombouctou, Re- 
cueil de Sources écrites relatives au commerce juif d Tombouctou au 
xIXx° siécle (1999); J. Oliel, Les Juifs au Sahara (1994); M. Abitbol, Juifs 
Maghrébins et commerce transsaharien du viii au xv° siécle, in Bib- 
liotheque d'Histoire d’Outre-mer, Etudes 5-6, 200 ans d'histoire afric- 
aine, le sol, la parole et lécrit (1981); T. Lewicki, “LAfrique noire,’ in: 
Kitab al Masalik wa I-Mamedik dal Bakri, (x1* siecle), Africana Bul- 
letin, 2 (1965), 9-14; V. Monteil, “Al Bakri, un routier de Afrique,” in: 
IFAN, 30 (1968), 39-116; J. Cuoq, Bilad Al Sudan, Recueil des Sources 
Arabes concernant l'Afrique occidentale du vi11? au xvi° siécle (1975); 
O. Houdas and M. Delafosse, Tarikh el Fattash (1964); Ch. de La Ron- 
ciére, Découverte de l'Afrique au Moyen Age (1924). 


[Tudor Parfitt (2™4 ed.)] 


ZALCSTEIN, GECL (1773-1841), dealer in books and an- 
cient Polish manuscripts. A follower of the hasidic leader 
*Jacob Isaac ha-Hozeh of Lublin, Zalcstein opened a book 
and antique shop in Warsaw around 1800. On his many vis- 
its to the Polish aristocracy he obtained ancient manuscripts 
and books, thus acquiring an extensive knowledge of Polish 
works. He aided the historian J. *Lelewel and the bibliogra- 
pher K. Swidziriski in their research, and through his devoted 
assistance the libraries of the University of Warsaw and other 
academic institutions were enlarged. His shop became a meet- 
ing place for Polish intellectuals. In 1831 Zalcstein founded a 
mirror factory and transferred the management of his book- 
shop to his son, LEIB, a Kotsk hasid. After a few years of mea- 
ger success Zalcstein closed the factory and returned to man- 
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aging his bookshop. In the 1830s, because of his connections 
with Polish intellectuals, he was suspected of subversive ac- 
tivities by the Russian authorities. His wife took over the 
shop after his death, and his son Leib engaged independently 
in book-selling and publishing from 1820 until his death in 
1860. His annual Kalendarz Astronomiczny i Gospodarski (“As- 
tronomic and Economic Calendar”) appeared for 40 years 
and was a pioneering work of agronomical information in 
Poland. Zalcstein’s younger son, JONAH BAER, also opened 
a bookshop, and descendants of the Zalcsteins were promi- 
nent booksellers, publishers, and antique dealers in Warsaw 
in the 1920s. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Shatzky, Geshikhte fun Yidn in Varshe, 2 
(1947-49), indexes; K.W. Wojcicki, Pamietniki dziecka Warszawy 
(1909), 58-59; S. Kastik, Zdziejow Oswiecenia zydowskiego (1961), 


192-97. 
[Arthur Cygielman] 


ZALESHCHIKI (Pol. Zaleszczyki), town in Tarnopol dis- 
trict, Ukraine. In 1765 there were 344 Jews who paid the poll 
tax. The local Jews engaged in small trade and crafts, and later 
they participated in the resort business. The Jewish popu- 
lation numbered 4,424 (71% of the total) in 1880, and 3,382 
(62%) in 1910. There was a strong hasidic influence in the 
community. 


[Shimshon Leib Kirsheboim] 


Holocaust Period 
During the period of Soviet rule (1939-41) all communal ac- 
tivity was prohibited. In the first days after the outbreak of war 
between Germany and the U.S.S.R. (June 22, 1941), Jews were 
attacked by the local German population. On Nov. 14, 1941, the 
first Aktion took place and about 800 Jews were killed. Jew- 
ish youth were sent to a forced-labor camp in Kamionka. On 
Sept. 20, 1942, the order was given for all the Jews to move to 
the Tluste (Tolstoye) ghetto within 24 hours. From there part 
of the Jews were sent to the *Belzec death camp; others were 
sent to work camps in the area, while a few tried to find refuge 
in the surrounding forests. The community was not reconsti- 
tuted in Zaleshchiki after the war. 
[Aharon Weiss] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Wasiutynski, Ludnos¢ zydowska w Polsce 
w wiekach x1x i XX (1930), 121; I. Schiper, Dzieje handlu zydowskiego 
na ziemiach polskich (1937), index. 


ZALUDKOWSKI, ELIJAH (1888-1943), *hazzan and writer. 
He was a son of the well-known hazzan of Kalisz, Noah Za- 
ludkowski (1859-1931), known as “Reb Noah Lieder” Elijah 
studied with his father and other hazzanim, and also at con- 
servatories in Milan and Berlin. He held posts as hazzan in 
Warsaw, Vilna, and Liverpool, England, and in 1926 went to 
the U.S. where he officiated in New York and Detroit. Za- 
ludkowski wrote Di Kultur-Treger fun der Yidisher Liturgie 
(1930), containing useful biographies of famous hazzanim, 
and published his father’s and his own liturgical compositions 
in Tefillat Noah va-Avodat Eliyahu. 
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ZAM, ZVI HERZ (1835-1915), Russian soldier; the only 
Jewish officer in the czarist army in the 19 century. Born in 
Gorengrod, Zam was taken from his home when he was 12 
and trained at the *Cantonist military institute at Tomsk. He 
was posted to an infantry regiment, and, following the intro- 
duction of national conscription in 1874, was permitted to en- 
ter the cadets’ school. He rose to become vice captain (shtab- 
skapitan) but was placed in command of the worst company in 
his regiment at the orders of the war minister, who expressed 
surprise that a Jew who had remained faithful to his religion 
should serve as an officer. Within a year Zam had made his 
company the best in the regiment, but not until 1893, just be- 
fore his retirement after 41 years in the czarist army, was he 
promoted to full captain. Zam took an active part in Jewish 
affairs and was instrumental in providing synagogue facilities 
for Jewish soldiers. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zam, in: Voskhod (Nov. 21, 1903). 


[Mordechai Kaplan] 


ZAMARIS (Zimri; late first century B.c.£.-early first century 
c.E.), Babylonian Jew. Zamaris fled from Parthian Babylonia 
with a retinue of 500 horsemen and mounted archers, as well 
as his family. He had taken refuge in Syria, when *Herod heard 
of his presence. Desirous of strengthening Jewish settlement in 
*Trachonitis and of creating a buffer zone, Herod offered land 
to Zamaris, who was not to be taxed. The Babylonians settled 
and built a village, *Bathyra, which served as a shield both for 
the Jewish settlements and for the pilgrims from Babylonia 
traveling to Jerusalem for the pilgrim festivals. Zamaris’ son 
Jacimus organized a bodyguard for the Herodian family. His 
son Philip remained a close associate of Agrippa. Some are of 
the opinion that the *Benei Bathyra, who held high office in 
the administration of the Temple, came from these Babylo- 
nian settlers of Bathyra. In any event, it is clear that the Bab- 
ylonian Zamaris had mastered Parthian military tactics and 
that his followers (who included mounted archers) were ex- 
cellent soldiers. Zamaris must have held a substantial place in 
the Parthian feudal structure. His flight has nothing to do with 
Parthian “antisemitism, for in this same period other Jewish 
grandees held considerable power in the empire. Zamaris may 
have fallen victim to the complex intrigues surrounding the 
disputed Arsacid throne. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Ant., 17:23-31; N.C. Debevoise, Political 
History of Parthia (1938), 145-6; G. Rawlinson, The Sixth Great Orien- 
tal Monarchy (1873), 240ff.; Neusner, Babylonia, 1 (1965), 38-41. 


[Jacob Neusner] 


ZAMBIA (formerly Northern Rhodesia), Central African re- 
public. The two earliest Jewish settlements in Northern Rho- 
desia were in Livingstone and Broken Hill. When the railway 
reached Victoria Falls in 1905, there were enough Jews in Liv- 
ingstone to start a congregation. By 1910, when the first Jewish 
wedding in Northern Rhodesia was celebrated, the congrega- 
tion had 38 members. Jewish pioneers did much to open up 
the country, developing the cattle trade and ranching. Maurice 
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Rabb, Harry Wulfsohn, Len Pinshow, Hanan Elkaim, and the 
Susman brothers, Elie and Harry, were just some of these Jew- 
ish immigrants whose enterprise and initiative laid the foun- 
dations of the modern-day Zambian economy. The Susman 
Brothers, who arrived in 1900, were the first to develop large- 
scale wagon and river transport to Barotseland. Just before 
1914, they pegged the Nkana copper mine but could not float 
a company to open it because the mine was in tsetse fly coun- 
try. They sold their claim for £250 to what is now the largest 
copper mine in Zambia. Sir Edmund *Davis, Solly *Joel, and 
Sir Ernest *Oppenheimer were prominent in developing cop- 
per mining. Abe Galaun (1914-2003) arrived in Zambia just 
before the outbreak of World War 11 and became a dominant 
force in the country’s meat and dairy business to the extent 
that Zambian President Kenneth Kaunda dubbed him “the 
man who feeds the nation.” Galaun was involved in a wide 
range of charitable enterprises and his extensive contribution 
to Jewish communal life included founding the Council for 
Zambia Jewry. In 1921, out of a total Jewish population of 110, 
48 lived in Livingstone, 11 in Broken Hill, and 25 in Lusaka. In 
succeeding years the Jewish population grew slowly, increased 
mainly by refugees from Nazi Germany in the late 1930s. As 
happened in neighboring Southern Rhodesia and the Belgian 
Congo, there was a substantial influx of Sephardi immigrants, 
largely from the Greek island of Rhodes. With the develop- 
ment of the copper mines in the north and the general growth 
in population and commerce, the Jewish population reached 
a peak of about 1,200 in the middle 1950s; most lived in Lu- 
saka and the copperbelt centers of Kitwe, Ndola, Mufulira, 
Chingola, and Luanshya, in each of which there was a small 
but organized Jewish congregation. After 1960 numbers de- 
clined. In 1968, the estimated figure was 500, excluding some 
200 on short-term contracts with Solel Boneh (the construc- 
tion company of the Israel labor federation) and other over- 
seas enterprises. Younger people tended to leave, and most of 
the older school-age groups were sent to Rhodesia or South 
Africa for their education. In communal and Zionist affairs 
Zambian Jewry remained linked until the late 1960s with the 
Central African Jewish Board of Deputies and Zionist Orga- 
nization. Thereafter, the Council for Zambia Jewry, after 1993 
through its affiliation to the *African Jewish Congress, oversaw 
the community’s affairs. Before Zambia's independence in 1964 
Jews played an active role in local government. Jewish mayors 
served in Livingstone, Broken Hill, Kitwe, and Luanshya. In 
the political field Sir Roy *Welensky was the leading figure in 
Northern Rhodesian politics from the 1930s until the Federa- 
tion was set up in 1953, when he moved to *Salisbury (today 
Harare) as deputy prime minister; M.G. Rabb was a member 
of the legislative assembly from 1959 to 1962, and S.W. *Mag- 
nus was a member of parliament from 1962 to 1968, when he 
resigned to become a judge of the high court. As happened 
in South Africa, some Zambian Jews were active in resistance 
politics on behalf of the disempowered black majority in the 
pre-independence era. Most noteworthy of these was Lithu- 
anian-born Simon Zukas, who played an important part in 
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Zambia's independence struggle in the postwar era and in 1952 
was in fact exiled on this account by the colonial government. 
Zukas returned to Lusaka after 1962 and later served as agri- 
culture minister in President Frederick Chiluba’s first cabinet 
(1991). A number of South African Jews who were prominently 
involved in the struggle against apartheid in their home coun- 
try, amongst them Joe *Slovo, Ronnie *Kasrils, and Ray Alex- 
ander, were based in Lusaka for the greater part of their years 
in exile before returning to South Africa after 1990. The Zam- 
bian Jewish community steadily dwindled in the post-inde- 
pendence era. About 50 Jews remained in 2004, most of them 
living in Lusaka. Zambian Jewry in the early 2000s comprised 
a small core of long-term “settlers” and more transient resi- 
dents engaged in trade, commerce, agriculture, and the pro- 
fessions. The community comes together for religious services 
on the High Holidays and Passover, as well as for Israel’s Inde- 
pendence Day and other Israel-related events. There are eight 
Jewish cemeteries scattered around the country, and they are 
maintained by the remaining members of the community, in 
consultation with the African Jewish Congress. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. MacMillian and FE. Shapiro, Zion in Af- 
rica - The Jews of Zambia (1999). 
[Maurice Wagner / David Saks (2"¢ ed.)] 


ZAMBROW (Rus. Zambrov), town in Bialystok province, 
N.E. Poland. The few Jews who lived in Zambrow in the early 
18" century were not organized into a community being un- 
der the jurisdiction of that of *Tykocin (Tiktin). A hevra kad- 
disha was established in Zambrow in 1741, but the Jews buried 
their dead in the cemetery of the neighboring community of 
Yablonka. In 1765, 12 Jews living in Zambrow and another 462 
in the surrounding villages paid the poll tax. In 1808 the Jews 
of Zambrow numbered 80 (13% of the total population), and 
in 1837, 320 (31%). A Jewish cemetery was consecrated in the 
town in 1828, and in 1830 an organized community with a syn- 
agogue, mikveh, and permanent religious officials were estab- 
lished. At first the members of the Jewish community engaged 
in the timber and grain trade, and kept inns. From the middle 
of the 19 century Jewish occupations included raising horses, 
cultivation of orchards, crafts, and petty trade. In 1857 the 
community numbered 1,022 (63% of the population). In 1890 
the local cemetery was enlarged. A kasher kitchen was opened 
for the hundreds of Jewish soldiers attached to the battalions 
stationed there. About 400 Jewish houses were destroyed in 
a great fire in 1895. In 1905-06 Jewish youths and workers, 
organized within the *Bund, the *Zionist Socialist Workers’ 
Party (“ss”) and the *Poalei Zion, staged a number of strikes 
in the textile factory and the sawmills. R. Lipa Hayyim held 
rabbinical office in the town from the 1850s until his death in 
1882. He was succeeded by his son-in-law, R. Dov Menahem 
Regensberg, who held the position for several decades. 

In 1921 there were 3,216 Jews (52%) living in Zambrow. 
Between the two world wars, branches of all the Jewish parties 
were active in the town. An elementary Yiddish school named 
after Ber Borochov was established in 1919. It was followed by 
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a Hebrew school and a Zionist kindergarten in 1921. R. Shlomo 
*Goren, Israeli rabbi, was born in this town. 


[Arthur Cygielman] 


Holocaust Period 
Under Soviet administration (1939-41) great changes were 
introduced affecting Jewish life. All activities of a political or 
Zionist nature were suppressed, and private enterprise was 
terminated. Jewish refugees arrived from Ostrow Mazowieck 
and were offered assistance by the Jewish community. A great 
number of these refugees were exiled to the Soviet interior. In 
the spring of 1941 the young Jews were drafted into the Soviet 
army. After the war between Germany and the U.S.S.R. broke 
out (June 22, 1941), the town fell to the Germans. A Judenrat 
was set up on German orders, headed by Gerszom Srebrowicz. 
It tried to alleviate the suffering of the community, but when it 
did not comply with all the German demands it was disbanded 
and a new Judenrat was set up, headed by a man who did not 
belong to the local community. The first Aktion was carried 
out on Aug. 19, 1941, in which about 1,500 persons were mur- 
dered in the region of Szumowo. During a second Aktion on 
Sept. 4, 1941, 1,000 persons were put to death in the locality of 
Rutki-Kosaki. At the end of December 1941 about 2,000 Jews 
were forced into a ghetto and subjected to starvation. Typhus 
epidemics broke out, and the hospital set up to aid the popu- 
lation worked ceaselessly. People began fleeing to the forests 
in an attempt to join the partisans. The severe conditions of 
the forest, as well as the antisemitic attitude of the partisans, 
forced many Jews to return to the ghetto. Nevertheless, some 
Jews were able to join partisan units which operated in the 
area of the Pniewa forest. Many of them were killed by mem- 
bers of the Polish underground Armia Krajowa. In Novem- 
ber 1942 about 20,000 Jews from Zambrow and the vicinity 
were rounded up and interned in a former army camp. On 
Jan. 12, 1943, their transport to Auschwitz began in batches of 
2,000 a night. Two hundred elderly and sick were poisoned 
and disposed of locally. After the war, only a few survivors 
from Zambrow and the vicinity remained. Others returned 
from the Soviet Union. Most of the survivors left again for Bi- 
alystok and Lodz, and later left Poland. Societies of emigrants 
from Zambrow were established in the U.S., Argentina, and 
Israel. A memorial book, Sefer Zambrov, in Hebrew and Yid- 
dish with English summary, was published in 1963. 
[Aharon Weiss] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W.A.P. Bialystok, zoB, 12:1-38 (= CAHJP, 
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ZAMBROWSKI, ROMAN (1909-1977), Polish Communist 
politician. Zambrowski joined the Communist youth move- 
ment as a young man, becoming its first secretary and its 
representative on the central committee of the Polish Com- 
munist Party. He also represented the Polish Communists on 
the executive committee of the Youth International in Mos- 
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cow. He was arrested several times by the Polish authori- 
ties and imprisoned, among other places, in the notorious 
Bereza Kartuska concentration camp. During World War 11 
Zambrowski lived in the Soviet Union and became one of the 
chief organizers of the Union of Polish Patriots sponsored by 
the Soviet authorities. He took an active part in the forma- 
tion of Polish army units which fought alongside the Soviet 
army. His special responsibility was the appointment of po- 
litical staff attached to these units, and he was a member of 
the Communist central bureau at Polish army headquarters. 
After World War 11 Zambrowski became head of the Polish 
United Workers’ Party. He was a member of the Political Bu- 
reau of the Polish government and between 1956 and 1963 was 
secretary of the party’s central committee. For a short time he 
occupied the post of minister for state control. In 1964, after a 
quarrel with the group in power led by Wladyslaw Gomulka, 
he was removed from leading positions in the party and gov- 
ernment. During the antisemitic campaign launched by the 
Polish authorities after the *Six-Day War (1967) he was pub- 
licly accused of revisionism and sympathy for Zionism and 


retired from public life. 
[Abraham Wein] 


ZAMENHOF, LUDWIK LAZAR (1859-1917), Polish phi- 
lologist and creator of Esperanto. Born in Bialystok, Zamen- 
hof studied medicine and specialized in ophthalmology. He 
acquired his interest in philology from his father, who was a 
language teacher. For several years Zamenhof engaged in re- 
search work in the Yiddish language and began to write a Yid- 
dish grammar, which was not completed. From his youth he 
had contemplated the idea of creating a simple international 
language which would facilitate and advance relations and 
mutual understanding between nations. In 1878, he completed 
the writing of the first pamphlet which contained the funda- 
mentals of the new language. It contained only 900 root words 
and a grammar with 16 rules. It was published in 1887 under 
the title Lingvo Internacia (“International Language”). Zamen- 
hof signed it with the pseudonym “Doktoro Esperanto” (“Dr. 
Hopeful”), hence the name of the language. At first Zamen- 
hof encountered opposition and mockery, but he succeeded 
in gaining numerous enthusiastic supporters in every country, 
including renowned thinkers and scientists. Zamenhof pub- 
lished translations from German, English, and Russian litera- 
ture, as well as from the Bible, in order to prove that Esperanto, 
in spite of its simplicity, could become a literary language. In 
1905, in France, he convened the first international congress 
of Esperantists. In 1910, when the sixth congress was held in 
Washington, Zamenhof visited the United States and delivered 
a series of lectures in Esperanto. Two statues were erected in 
Zamenhof’s honor in Poland — one in Warsaw (1928) and the 
other in Bialystok (1934), his native town. Zamenhof remained 
close to Jewish problems. He was one of the first members of 
Hovevei Zion, and in 1901 published a pamphlet, Der Hilelis- 
mus, where he presented Judaism as the philosophy of human- 
ism. He published an Esperanto textbook in Hebrew. 
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Document RDC/6-2). 
[Max Wurmbrand] 


ZAMENHOF, STEPHEN (1911-1998), U.S. biochemist. Born 
in Warsaw, the nephew of Ludwik *Zamenhof, he went to the 
US. in 1939. He worked at Columbia until 1964, when he be- 
came professor of microbial genetics and biological chemis- 
try at the School of Medicine of the University of California 
at Los Angeles. His 250 scientific papers were concerned with 
nucleic acids, enzymes, growth hormones, immunology, and 
genetics. He wrote The Chemistry of Heredity (1959). 


ZAMIR, ITZHAK (1931-_), Israeli jurist. Born in Warsaw, 
Poland, Zamir came to Palestine in 1934. He studied law 
at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem (M.Jur.) and the Lon- 
don School of Economics (Ph.D.). He was a law professor 
and director of the Institute for Legal Research and later dean 
of the Law Faculty at the Hebrew University. From 1978 to 
1986 he was attorney general of the State of Israel, and from 
1994 to 2001 a justice of the Supreme Court of Israel. He was 
also founding dean of Haifa University School of Law, pres- 
ident of the Israel Press Council, chairperson of the Israel 
Council on Tribunals, president of the Israel Association of 
Public Law, and chairperson of various other public com- 
mittees. 

Zamir wrote several books and many articles in Hebrew 
and English on various legal subjects as well as articles in the 
daily press. Among his books are The Declaratory Judgment 
(1962, with Lord Woolf) and Administrative Power (Heb., 
1996). In 1997 he received the Israel Prize for legal scholarship. 
Throughout his career Zamir has been a staunch advocate of 
pluralism, tolerance, and egalitarianism. 


[Leon Fine (2"4 ed.)] 


ZAMORA, city in Leén, N.W. Spain. Its ancient Jewish com- 
munity was founded in the same period as those of *Najera 
and *Salamanca. The date when the Jewish quarter was erected 
is not known. It was situated outside the city walls on the site 
known as Vega, where there was a separate group of houses, 
as well as the synagogue of the quarter and the Jewish cem- 
etery. Throughout the period of the community’s existence, 
there were three synagogues, one of which was registered in 
the office of Sancho Iv, in 1283. 

In 1313 a *Church Council held in Zamora adopted a se- 
ries of decisions relating to the Jews: Jews were excluded from 
state functions; the edicts enforcing the wearing of a distinc- 
tive *badge were to be maintained, as also those concerning 
payment of the tithe to the church, the interest rate, and the 
transfer of newly built synagogues to the possession of the 
state, among other measures. These decisions of the council 
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influenced the decisions of the Cortes which was convened 
in that year. 

There is no information available on how the persecu- 
tions of the Jews in Spain of 1391 affected those in Zamora, but 
they undoubtedly resulted in conversions and apostasy. The 
amount of tax which the community paid declined. 

During the 1470s and 1480s R. Isaac b. Moses *Arama 
preached in Zamora. In 1485 an order issued by John 11 was 
confirmed; it exempted the Jews of Zamora from providing 
accommodation for public personalities, with the exception 
of the king, the queen, and the members of the royal council. 
In that year Saul Saba - a brother of Abraham *Saba, and a 
renowned kabbalist and preacher - was condemned to death 
in Zamora, but details of the accusation and the trial are 
not known. In 1490 a unique lawsuit concerning a Jewess of 
Zamora was brought before the crown; she accused Jacob ibn 
Meir, the son of Isaac of Valladolid, an inhabitant of Zamora, 
of having ravished her and promising to marry her, and of 
not keeping his promise. In 1490 the community of Zamora, 
with that of Seville, contributed toward the redemption of the 
Jewish captives who had been taken in *Malaga. In 1491 the 
community paid a sum of 100,650 maravedis toward the war 
with Granada, in conjunction with a number of communi- 
ties in the area. 

In 1492, following the edict of expulsion from Spain, 
the Jews of Zamora went to Portugal, and the property of the 
community and the exiles was handed over to the prosecu- 
tor of Saragossa. 

At the end of 1492 Zamora became a transit center for 
Jews who returned from Portugal to Spain in order to con- 
vert to Christianity. Several exiles from Zamora achieved fame 
during the 16 century for their activities in Jewish centers in 
the Ottoman Empire, of whom the most renowned were Jacob 
ibn *Habib and Levi b. *Habib. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, index; Baer, Urkunden, index; 


E Cantera, Sinagogas espanolas (1955), 349-53; Suarez Fernandez, 


Documentos. 
[Haim Beinart] 


ZAMOSC (Pol. Zamos¢), city in Lublin province, E. Poland. 
The first Jews to settle in Zamosc were Sephardim who had 
been encouraged by the founder of the city, Jan Zamojski, to 
make it their home in 1588. The synagogue they built was no- 
table for its richly ornamented interior. However, after a sin- 
gle generation the community ceased to exist. Ashkenazi Jews 
began to settle in Zamosc at the beginning of the 17" century, 
and during the *Chmielnicki massacres of 1648-49, Zamosc 
became a refuge for thousands of Jews in the vicinity; many 
died of hunger and disease while the city was under siege. In 
1765, 1,905 Jews were recorded in Zamosc and in the com- 
munities within its jurisdiction. During the period that the 
city was under Austrian rule (1794-1809), the Enlightenment 
movement (see *Haskalah) found adherents in Zamosc. At 
the beginning of the 19" century, Joseph Zederbaum (father 
of Alexander *Zederbaum, editor of the Hebrew newspaper 
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Ha-Meliz), and the scholar and educator Jacob *Eichenbaum 
were leaders in the city’s Haskalah circles. The poet and phy- 
sician Solomon *Ettinger lived in Zamosc, and the author 
I.L. *Peretz was born and raised there. A center of rabbini- 
cal learning as well as of Haskalah, Zamosc was noted for its 
many public and private libraries. *Hasidism spread to the 
city during a later period. 

Under Russian rule the number of Jewish inhabitants 
in Zamosc grew from 2,490 in 1856 to 7,034 in 1897 (50% of 
total), and to 9,000 in 1909 (about 63% of the total popula- 
tion). At the beginning of World War 1 many inhabitants left 
the city, since it was located on the Austro-Russian front line. 
After the war the community was reorganized. It numbered 
9,383 in 1921, 10,265 in 1931, and 12,000 in 1939. Between the 
two world wars a Hebrew school existed in Zamosc as well as 
a Jewish-Polish secondary school. A local Jewish newspaper 
Zamoscer Shtime was published in the city. 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


Holocaust Period 

After a few days of heavy bombardment, which especially 
damaged the Jewish quarter, the German army entered Za- 
mosc on Sept. 14, 1939. Immediately after capturing the city, 
the Germans organized a series of pogroms, motivated in 
part by the desire to loot Jewish property. On Sept. 26, 1939, 
the Germans left Zamosc and the Soviet army entered, but 
handed the city back to the Germans two weeks later, in ac- 
cordance with the new Soviet-German demarcation line. 
About 5,000 Jews left the city at the time that the Soviet army 
withdrew. The remaining Jewish population suffered Nazi 
brutality and persecutions, like the rest of the Jews through- 
out Lublin province. 

In October 1939 the Germans selected a *Judenrat and 
forced it to pay a “contribution” of 100,000 zlotys ($20,000) 
and the daily delivery of 250 Jews for hard labor. In Decem- 
ber 1939 several hundred Jews expelled from *Lodz, Kalo, and 
*Wloclawek in western Poland were settled in Zamosc. Early 
in the spring of 1941 an open ghetto was established around 
Hrubieszowska Street, and the first deportation from Zamosc 
took place on April 11, 1942 (on the eve of Passover). The entire 
Jewish population was ordered to gather in the city’s market, 
whereupon gunfire was directed at the crowd killing hundreds 
on the spot. About 3,000 Jews were forced to board waiting 
trains which took them to *Belzec death camp. From May 1 
to 3, 1942, about 2,100 Jews from *Dortmund, Germany, and 
from Czechoslovakia were taken to Zamosc. Almost all of 
them were deported to Belzec on May 27 and murdered. The 
third mass deportation started on Oct. 16, 1942. All Jews were 
again ordered to gather in the city’s market, and afterward 
were driven to *Izbica, some 15% mi. (25 km.) from Zamosc. 
Many were shot on the way, and the rest, after a short stay in 
Izbica, were deported to Belzec and murdered. In this depor- 
tation the Jews offered passive resistance and hundreds went 
into hiding in prepared shelters. The Germans brought in Pol- 
ish firemen to open the shelters by destroying the walls and re- 
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moving other obstacles. Several hundred Jews were discovered 
in hiding and imprisoned for eight days in the city’s cinema 
hall without food or water; then all those who were still alive 
were brought to the Jewish cemetery and executed. 

A few hundred Jews fled to the forests. Most of them 
crossed the Bug River, made contact with Soviet guerrillas in 
the Polesie forest, and joined various local partisan groups. 
After the war some 300 Jews settled in Zamosc (270 from the 
Soviet Union, and 30 survivors of the Holocaust in Zamosc), 
but after a short stay they all left Poland. 

In 1950 a memorial to the Jewish martyrs of the Holo- 
caust from Zamosc was erected in the Jewish cemetery of 
the city. 

[Stefan Krakowski] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zamosc bi-Geonah u-ve-Shivrah (1953), me- 
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ZAMOSC, DAVID (1789-1864), Hebrew writer and teacher. 
Educated in his native Kampen, Poznan, until the age of 13, he 
then moved to Breslau, where he studied under his uncle, ac- 
quired a secular education, and taught for ten years. In 1820, 
having won a large sum in a lottery, he went into business, 
but returned to literary and teaching activities after he lost his 
capital. His poems, stories, plays, translations, and compila- 
tions were written mainly for children and schools. His play, 
He-Haruz ve-he-Azel, O Yad Haruzim Taashir (“The Diligent 
Man and the Lazy Man, or the Hand of the Diligent Will En- 
rich,” Breslau, 1817), is the first modern Hebrew play written 
for children. Through its allegorical characters - the diligent 
man, the rich man, the lazy man, and Satan - Zamosc tried 
to instill moral values into the young. 

His other works include: Pillegesh ha-Givah (Breslau, 
1818), a historical play; Tokhahat Musar (Breslau, 1819, 1946”), a 
translation of J.H. Campe’s moral catechism, Theophoron, writ- 
ten in a didactic narrative style, with the Hebrew appearing 
opposite the original German; Resisei Melizah (Dyhernfurth, 
1820-22; 2 vols.: one consisting of poems and letters, both orig- 
inal texts and German and Hebrew translations; the other of 
poems by other writers); Toar ha-Zeman (Dyhernfurth, 1821), 
a play on problems of his time; Mafteah Beit David (Breslau, 
1823), 100 epistles with a German glossary; Meziat Amerikah 
(Breslau, 1824) and Rabinsonder Yingere (Breslau, 1825), adap- 
tations of works by J.H. Campe; Aguddat Shoshannim (1827), 
poems and various aphorisms; Halikhot Olam (1829), a play; 
Esh Dat (1834), a textbook divided into three parts: 

(1) reading exercises in German and Hebrew and a trans- 
lation of the play Eldad ve-Tirzah; 

(2) entitled Ohel David, dealing with Hebrew grammar 
based on the works of Ben-Zeev, Gesenius, and others; and 

(3) entitled Shirei David, consisting of miscellaneous po- 
ems; Nahur me-Eden (1837), a Jewish history for children “with 
questions and moral thoughts, including a short poem at the 
end of each chaplet”; a translation of Root Midyan O Yaldut 
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Moshe by S.F. de Genlis (1843); and various poems dedicated 
to friends, princes, and kings. He also contributed to Bikkurei 
ha-Ittim, the Hebrew annual (Vienna, 1821-31). 


[Getzel Kressel] 


ZAMOSC, ISRAEL BEN MOSES HA-LEVI (also Segal; c. 
1700-1772), talmudist, mathematician, and one of the early 
Haskalah writers. Zamosc was born in Bobrka (near Lvov) to 
an undistinguished family and studied in Zamosc, where he 
also taught at a yeshivah. His first published work is Nezah 
Yisrael (“The Eternity of Israel”; written c. 1737): while essen- 
tially devoted to traditional sugyot, it is innovative in that it 
interprets numerous Talmudic passages from a mathematical 
and astronomical viewpoint. Zamosc proclaims his fidelity to 
Maimonides and gives reason priority in interpreting tradi- 
tion. He thus argued that the rabbis of the Talmud held true 
scientific views, so that, if interpreted correctly, even seem- 
ingly “odd” statements in the Talmud turn out to be consistent 
with science; by contrast, he boldly took to task venerated Tal- 
mud commentators who held, for example, that the earth was 
flat. Conservatives rightly identified this work as subversive 
and dubbed it Rezah Yisrael (“The Assassination of Israel”). 
The scientific knowledge displayed in Nezah Yisrael is aston- 
ishingly broad but outdated (his authorities are Aristotle and 
Ptolemy): it is drawn exclusively from Hebrew books, almost 
all medieval. (The only exception is Joseph Delmedigo’s Sefer 
Elim (1629), on which Zamosc wrote a commentary, now 
lost.) The exceptional availability of books in Zamosc, many 
in manuscript, is perhaps a consequence of the earlier pres- 
ence there of Sephardi Jews, brought in by its founder, Jan 
Zamoyski (1541-1605). Israel Zamosc had followers and al- 
lies, among them Joel b. Uri Ba’al Shem (the younger). The 
town of Zamosc became a center of early Haskalah a genera- 
tion later. In Zamosc, Israel composed a number of further 
works, of which the (geocentric) astronomical treatise, Arub- 
bot ha-Shamayim (“The Windows of the Heaven’), is the only 
one to survive (in manuscript). His predilection for science 
notwithstanding, Israel Zamosc was conventional in his re- 
spect for the Kabbalah. 

In 1741 Zamosc went to Frankfurt an der Oder, where 
he had Nezah Yisrael published. He then settled in Berlin, 
where he taught Hebrew, science, and Jewish philosophy to 
Aharon Zalman Gumpertz (1723-1769) and Moses Mendels- 
sohn (1729-1786), thus exerting a formative influence on two 
important figures of the early Berlin Haskalah. He studied 
(with Mendelssohn’s help) German elementary books of sci- 
ence. 

In 1744 Zamosc published in Jessnitz his (commissioned) 
commentary on Ruah Hen (“A Spirit of Grace”), a 13"*-century 
anonymous popular introduction to philosophy and science. 
In addition to simple textual interpretations, Zamosc “com- 
ments” on the Aristotelian principles in the medieval text by 
exposing totally incompatible findings of recent - namely, 
Wolffian - science. The “small animals” observable through 
a microscope in a droplet of semen elicit his exclamation, 
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“How awe-inspiring is this statement, which our forefathers 
did not fathom.’ The new knowledge grounded in experience 
opened new unexpected horizons, refuting at the same time 
entrenched (Aristotelian) beliefs and thus undermining tra- 
ditional authority, including that of Maimonides. Zamosc’s is 
a subversive commentary: a venerated, authoritative text was 
used to legitimate the introduction of new ideas into a con- 
servative community. This new literary genre was to be em- 
ployed by later maskilim. Yet Zamosc’s reception of the new 
science was limited to its descriptive aspects, and he failed to 
grasp mathematical physics or to accommodate contempo- 
rary philosophy. 

The breakdown of all received verities weakened Za- 
mosc’s commitment to Maimonides’ philosophy and hence 
to reason and science. Zamosc’s views became more conser- 
vative and fideist: the commentary on Ruah Hen paradoxi- 
cally both exposes recent science and signals its author’s turn 
toward the authority of traditional, including kabbalistic, 
texts. During the third, conservative, period of his life, spent 
between Berlin and Brody, Zamosc wrote two further (post- 
humously published) commentaries on medieval classics, 
which now accompany the traditional editions of these two 
works: Ozar Nehmad (“A Lovely Treasure”), on the Kuzari, 
and Tuv ha-Levanon (“Lebanon’s Best”), on Hovot ha-Levavot 
(“The Duties of the Heart”). Although in these commentar- 
ies Zamosc replaced certain outdated medieval scientific 
ideas with facts from modern science, he held that belief 
and revelation are superior to reason and science. In 1764 
Zamosc contacted Jacob Emden (1697-1776) on matters of 
halakhah. 

In an unknown period, Israel Zamosc also wrote Nezed 
ha-Dema’ (“A Pottage of Tears”; published posthumously: 
Dyhernfurth, 1773), a bitter, pessimistic social criticism writ- 
ten in rhymed prose. Its obscure style and intertextual allu- 
sions have led to a dispute over the target of its critique. Some 
scholars have interpreted it as a fierce attack on the hasidic 
movement, which was then becoming prominent: it contains 
most of the claims against the Hasidim used by later oppo- 
nents - e.g., the allegations that Hasidim fostered ignorance, 
were prone to drunkenness, made unjustified innovations in 
religious practice, and misled simple people. Other scholars 
see in Nezed ha-Dema’a critique of contemporary Jewish so- 
ciety generally. Perhaps the truth is in between: the work may 
have been written over a long period of time, so that some 
passages have a particular target, whereas others are unspe- 
cific social criticism, of the kind Zamosc had expressed al- 
ready in his youth. 

Zamosc, who often oscillated between a tone of melan- 
cholic discouragement and elation, saw himself as a reformer 
of the spiritual cum social state of contemporary Jews: he was 
not only enlightened, but also sought to enlighten his audi- 
ence. In his last years, he was venerated as an erudite maskil 
in Brody, where he died on April 20, 1772. Later maskilim and 
secular historians rightly gave him a place of pride in the his- 
tory of the Haskalah. At the same time, Orthodox circles have 
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hailed him as the author of two classic commentaries on stan- 
dard works of Jewish thought. 
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[Gad Freudenthal (24 ed.)] 


ZAMZUMMIM (Heb. 0777791), the name given by the Am- 
monites to the inhabitants of the Transjordanian territory 
whom they dispossessed (Deut. 2:20). They were part of the 
nation of giants known as *Rephaim, who formed the ancient 
population of Transjordan (Deut. 2:10-12, 20-23). The Zam- 
zummim are often identified with the people called Zuzim, 
mentioned as one of the nations defeated by Chedorlaomer 
and his allies in Transjordan (Gen. 14:5; Rashi, Gen. 14:5), 
since the same peoples listed in Deuteronomy 2 are listed 
in Genesis, with Zuzim substituted for Zamzummim. Some 
modern scholars explain the name Zamzummim as “to talk 
gibberish” (cf. Ar. zamzama). In the midrashic literature, Zam- 
zummim (interpreted as meaning “great masters in war”) is 
one of the seven names given to the offspring of the alliances 
between the Canaanite women and the angels (Gen. R. 26: 7; 
see Gen. 6:1—4). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.R. Driver, Deuteronomy (ICC, 1895), 40; EM, 
2 (1954), 909-10; G.M. Landes, in: 1pB, 4 (1962), 934; E.A. Speiser, 
Genesis (1964), 102; L. Koehler and W. Baumgartner, Hebraeisches 
und aramaeisches Lexikon zum Alten Testament, 1 (1967°), 255, 2625 


Ginzberg, Legends, 1 (1909), 151. 
[Gershon Bacon] 


ZAND, MICHAEL (1927- ), philologist of Persian. Zand 
was born in Kamenets-Podolski, but was taken to Moscow 
in 1930. In 1937 his father was killed during the Stalin purges. 
Zand studied at the University of Moscow and then, when 
he could not find employment because of his “background,” 
he moved to Stalinabad (now Dushanbe), where he did re- 
search at the Tajik Academy of Sciences from 1951 to 1957. In 
that year, following the posthumous “rehabilitation” of his 
father, he returned to Moscow, where he became head of the 
philological department and member of the editorial board 
of Narody Aziii Afriki, the leading Soviet journal of Oriental 
studies. In 1962 he became a research worker at the Institute 
of Oriental Studies, U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences, and in 1964 
consulting editor of the Soviet Literary Encyclopedia. Having 
made more than one attempt to leave for Israel, he became 
involved in the late 1960s in the dissent movement of Soviet 
intellectuals and in those circles which, despite official disap- 
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proval, spread knowledge of Judaism and Israel among Jewish 
youth. 

In 1971 Zand was detained for having led a public dem- 
onstration in Moscow of Jews desiring to leave for Israel. His 
detention became the object of a protest movement addressed 
by scholars and learned institutions in many countries to the 
Soviet authorities. He was allowed to leave for Israel that year 
and was appointed professor of Persian and Tajik literature at 
the Hebrew University and in 1975 was appointed head of its 
department of Iranian and Armenian Studies at the Institute 
of Oriental and African Studies. 

Among Zand’s publications are Six Centuries of Glory 
(Moscow, 1967) on the history of Persian literature (Persian 
translation, 1972) in English and in Hebrew; Jewish Culture 
in the Soviet Union (with Ch. Schmeruk, 1973); and Bukharan 
and Mountain Jews (with M. Altshuler and Y. Pinkash, 1973). 
He was editor (with A. Tartakower and M. Zahave) of Hagut 
Ivrit bi-Brit ha-Moazot, studies on Jewish themes and contri- 
butions to Hebrew literature by contemporary Russian Jewish 
scholars (1976). Some of his Hebrew poems, under the pseud- 
onym Menahem de-Razin, were sent clandestinely from the 
US.S.R. to Israel and published there. 

[Shaul Shaked] 


ZANGWILL, ISRAEL (1864-1926), English author. Born in 
London of a poor Russian immigrant family, Zangwill was first 
raised in Bristol and then educated at the Jews’ Free School 
in the East End of London and at London University, where 
he graduated with honors in 1884, and became a teacher. He 
began his literary career with humorous short stories, but his 
early life had given him material for work of a far more serious 
kind. Sensing that he would one day wish to record the world 
of East London Jewry in novel form, he carefully noted down 
his early observations and any chance incidents or anecdotes 
that came his way. These notebooks formed the basis of his 
“ghetto” novels. Underlying Zangwill’s work was also a seri- 
ous intellectual and spiritual concern with Jewish existence in 
the Diaspora. This was reflected in the essay on Anglo-Jewry 
which he contributed to the first volume of the Jewish Quar- 
terly Review in 1889. In this article he laid powerful emphasis 
on the permanent significance of Judaism as a revealed reli- 
gion; but he also confessed that, in the light of modern skep- 
ticism and as a result of the emancipation of the Jews and the 
breakdown of the ghetto system, Judaism was no longer a vi- 
able faith. The Jew, he wrote, was “like a mother who clasps 
her dead child to her breast and will not let it go” There is a 
paradox here which indeed runs through Zangwill’s life and 
work. He was passionately devoted to the values of the Jew- 
ish past as enshrined in the ghetto, but at the same time he 
sought to escape from what he felt to be the ghetto’s restric- 
tiveness. Like all his major characters, Zangwill was a child of 
two worlds. The Jewish Quarterly Review article attracted the 
attention of Judge Mayer *Sulzberger of Philadelphia and, as 
a result, Zangwill was invited to write a novel for the Jewish 
Publication Society of America. This was the genesis of his in- 
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ternationally successful Children of the Ghetto (1892), which 
records the history of the Ansell family - clearly a reflection of 
the history of his own family, with Zangwill himself projected 
as Esther Ansell, the heroine. Children of the Ghetto is a mix- 
ture of comedy, pathos, trivial episodes, and serious question- 
ing of the nature of Judaism. From a formal and tonal point 
of view, it is an incompletely unified novel, but it has an epic 
range and depth and clearly penetrates to the tragedy — as well 
as the comedy - of Jewish life. All the characters, including 
the heroine, seek to escape from the ghetto and its religious 
and social forms, but they nearly all wander back in the end, 
returning to its spiritual comforts. Among the comic char- 
acters is the ghetto poet Melchizedek Pinchas - actually an 
unflattering pen portrait of Naphtali Herz *Imber, author of 
Ha-Tikvah. Dreamers of the Ghetto (1898) consists of a series 
of sketches based on the lives of historical figures, including 
the author’s father, Moses Zangwill (who ended his days in 
Jerusalem), Benjamin *Disraeli, Heinrich *Heine, Ferdinand 
*Lassalle, *Shabbetai Zevi, and Baruch *Spinoza. Most of 
these men were also affected by the tragic duality of Jewish 
existence and sought to find some way of mediating between 
the living inheritance of Judaism and the powerful attractions 
of the world outside; but, in contrast to the main figures in 
Children of the Ghetto, they nearly all chose the road of apos- 
tasy. Other ghetto studies are The King of Schnorrers (1894), 
a hilarious, if imaginary, account of London Jewry in the 18" 
century; Ghetto Tragedies (1893); and Ghetto Comedies (1907). 
Many of these shorter pieces are of only ephemeral signifi- 
cance, but some generate the full power of Zangwill’s major 
work, as for instance “The Diary of a Meshumad” in Ghetto 
Tragedies. This tells the story of the inner conflicts of a Russian 
Jew, married to a non-Jewess and living his Judaism secretly 
within himself. Zangwill also wrote many novels without any 
Jewish content at all. They include The Master (1895), the story 
of an immigrant child from Canada who finally succeeds in 
becoming a famous artist; The Mantle of Elijah (1900), about 
the events of the Boer War; and Jinny, the Carrier (1919), a 
novel set in mid-19"t-century rural England. These now have 
only historical interest. He also wrote several plays, including 
The War God (1911); The Cockpit (1921); and The Forcing House 
(1922). The Melting Pot (1909), a drama about Jewish settle- 
ment in America, had a long run on Broadway, but its theme 
(“America is God’s crucible, the great melting-pot where all 
the races of Europe are melting and reforming”) was, perhaps, 
exaggerated. In this work he coined the phrase “the melting 
pot” to describe America and its immigrants, a phrase which 
has become proverbial. Zangwill abandoned the idea within 
a few years. Except for this latter attempt, his plays were not 
greatly successful on the stage, and his last years were embit- 
tered by frustrating struggles with unsympathetic producers. 
Zangwill also wrote one of the great classics of the “locked 
room” detective story, The Big Bow Mystery (1891). 
Zangwill’s interests were by no means confined to lit- 
erature. He took an active part in public questions, including 
women’s suffrage and, during World War 1, pacifism. It was 
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to him that *Herzl came in 1895, introducing himself with 
the words: “I am Theodor Herzl. Help me to rebuild the Jew- 
ish state” A year later Zangwill enabled Herzl to address his 
first London audience, and to that rally of the Maccabeans in 
1896 the beginnings of British Zionism may be traced. Zang- 
will immediately saw the significance of Zionism and became 
a follower of Herzl and also became a friend of Max *Nor- 
dau, whose Degeneration, when the English version appeared 
in 1895, had made a deep impression on him. He joined the 
Maccabeans’ pilgrimage to Erez Israel in 1897 and attended 
the First Zionist Congress as a visitor. More interested in Jew- 
ish nationhood than in the Jewish land, he abandoned official 
Zionism when the Seventh Zionist Congress (1905) rejected 
the *Uganda offer. He then founded the Jewish Territorial Or- 
ganization (see *Territorialism), dedicated to the creation ofa 
Jewish territory in some country that need not necessarily be 
Palestine. He threw himself into this project with character- 
istic zeal and energy, recruiting for it the support of the first 
Lord *Rothschild and of the U.S. philanthropist Jacob *Schiff. 
The movement's only substantial achievement was the settle- 
ment of several thousand Jews in *Galveston, Texas, in the 
years before World War 1. With the issue of the *Balfour Dec- 
laration in 1917, Zangwill temporarily returned to his Zionist 
faith. He became disillusioned, however, as a result of the dif- 
ficulties encountered by the settlers in Palestine and the op- 
position of the Arabs and, in his final years, returned to his 
belief in a territorial solution for the Jewish problem outside 
Palestine. It is possible to discern a connection between Zang- 
will’s Jewish novels and his political efforts for 1.7.0. (see Ter- 
ritorialism). In both, the reality of a Jewish organic existence 
in the Diaspora is central. A self-governing Jewish territory 
would be a kind of super-ghetto, perpetuating what was pre- 
sumably best in the ghetto system without the necessity for a 
radical spiritual readjustment such as a Jewish renaissance in 
the Holy Land seemed to demand. Yiddish was, for Zangwill, 
the true repository of Jewish culture. It is interesting that “tro 
land” was not Zangwill’s only solution for the Jewish prob- 
lem. Along with it he paradoxically entertained another idea 
almost its antithesis: the melting away of Jewish separatism 
and the absorption of Judaism into a new religion of the fu- 
ture, which would embody the best of Hebraism, Hellenism, 
and Christianity. Such ideas are set out in his plays The Melt- 
ing Pot and The Next Religion and in a number of occasional 
essays printed at different times. 

Zangwill was a brilliant and witty speaker and could 
always draw a capacity audience of London's Jews. Some of 
his best-known aphorisms were: “A chosen people is really 
a choosing people,’ “Every dogma has its day, but ideas are 
eternal,’ and “The history of the ghetto is from more than 
one aspect the story of the longest and bravest experiment 
that has ever been made in practical Christianity.’ His ma- 
jor essays on the Jewish question are collected in The Voice of 
Jerusalem (1920), which contained such biting remarks as: “If 
there were no Jews, they would have to be invented, for the 
use of politicians - they are indispensable, the antithesis of a 
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panacea; guaranteed to cause all evils.” A further collection 
of Speeches, Articles and Letters was issued in 1937. Zangwill 
also contributed several verse translations of portions of the 
liturgy, which ingeniously preserved the original's acrostic and 
rhyming schemes, to an edition of the Festival Prayer Book 
(1904, and several editions); and he translated a selection of 
the poems of Ibn *Gabirol in 1903. But his genius did not lie 
in poetry: his true bent was for comedy and for eloquent nar- 
rative and expository prose. His major works were translated 
into about 20 languages. In 1903 Zangwill married Edith Ayr- 
ton (1875-1945), the daughter of a distinguished physicist and 
the stepdaughter of a Jewish woman, Phoebe Marks Ayrton, 
herself a distinguished physicist. Edith Zangwill was a noted 
novelist in her own right. 

His younger brother, LOUIS ZANGWILL (1869-1938), 
wrote under the pseudonym “Z.Z? and achieved some suc- 
cess with his first novel, A Drama in Dutch (1894). His other 
works include The Beautiful Miss Brooke (1897), Cleo the Mag- 
nificent (1898), and a study of the dramatist Richard *Cum- 
berland (1911). Louis Zangwill was, in his earlier years, a chess 
champion and a gifted mathematician. Israel Zangwill’s son, 
OLIVER LOUIS ZANGWILL (1913-1987), was professor of ex- 
perimental psychology at the University of Cambridge from 
1952 until 1991. He wrote several books on psychology, amne- 
sia, and animal behavior. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Wohlgelernter, Israel Zangwill: A Study 
(1964), incl. bibl.; A. Spire, Israél Zangwill (Fr., 1909); J. Leftwich, 
Israel Zangwill (Eng., 1957); M. Freund, Israel Zangwills Stellung zum 
Judentum (1927); N. Glazer and D.P. Moynihan, Beyond the Melting 
Pot (1963), 288f.; H. Fisch, in: Judaism, 13 (1964), 107-21; L. Wolf, in: 
JHSET, 11 (1928), 252-60. ADD. BIBLIOGRA PHY: ODNB online; E.B. 
Adams, Israel Zangwill (1971); J.-H. Udelson, Dreamer of the Ghetto: 
The Life and Works of Israel Zangwill (1990). 


[Harold Harel Fisch] 


ZANOAH (Heb. 733), name of two biblical cities in Judah. 

(1) A town “in the Lowland” near Zorah, Jarmuth, and 
Adullam (Josh. 15:34). It is mentioned in the list of Judean cit- 
ies with Adullam and Lachish (Neh. 11:30). The inhabitants of 
Zanoah and their leader Hanun were among those who re- 
built the walls of Jerusalem in Nehemiah’s time (Neh. 3:13), 
and it may be conjectured, therefore, that Zanoah was a cen- 
ter of secondary rank in its district, probably that of Keilah. 
In the time of Eusebius (Onom. 92:13), Zanoah was a village 
within the boundaries of Eleutheropolis (Bet Guvrin) on the 
way to Ailia (Jerusalem). The site is identified with Khirbat 
Zani‘ between Beth-Shemesh and the valley of Elah, where 
pottery of the Late Bronze and Iron 11 ages, as well as remains 
from later periods, was found. According to the Mishnah, the 
quality of the fine flour of Zanua was unsurpassed (Men. 8:1; 
corrected Mss.). 

(2) A Judean city in the mountain region, in the same dis- 
trict as Maon, Carmel, Ziph, and Juttah (Josh. 15:56). There- 
fore, it was probably to the S.E. of Hebron, but the exact site 
is unknown. 
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An agricultural moshav with the name Zanoah, origi- 
nally of Yemenite Jews, mostly new immigrants, was estab- 
lished south of Beth-Shemesh in 1950. Later the Yemenites 
were replaced by North African Jews, mostly from Morocco. 
Its population in 1969 was 318. In the mid-1990s the popula- 
tion was approximately 340 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Yevin, in: Zion, 9 (1943), 59; Y. Aharoni, in: 
IEJ, 8 (1958), 30; W.E Albright, in: BAsOR, 18 (1925), 11; M. Noth, Das 
Buch Josua (1938), 65-66; A. Alt, in: PJB, 30 (1934), 13. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


ZANTE (Gr. Zakynthos or Zakinthos), city on the island of 
Zante, the main southernmost island of the Ionian Islands of 
Greece. Moses *Basola, who passed through Zante in 1522, 
found about 30 Jewish families and a synagogue. *Elijah of 
Pesaro mentions in 1563, 20 heads of families of Sicilian and 
Portuguese origin, mostly wealthy merchants engaged in mari- 
time trade between Venice and Constantinople. The Jews lived 
in a ghetto which was closed at night. From 1518 they had to 
wear the Jewish *badge. 

The first known rabbi of the community was Joseph 
Formon, born at Serrai (Seres), in Macedonia, who headed 
a rabbinical school before being appointed to Zante. Dur- 
ing the 17" century R. Jacob b. Israel ha-Levi was the rabbi 
of Zante. In 1686 the Jewish community numbered about 
1,000 people. There was a *blood libel in Zante in 1712. There 
were two synagogues in the town, one named the Zante Syna- 
gogue and the other Candia. The latter was built in 1699 by na- 
tives of Candia at a slight distance from the ghetto, destroyed 
in 1712, and rebuilt in 1716. The Jews engaged in crafts and 
commerce. As a result of the blood libels and the decline in 
commerce, they abandoned the town. After some time Jews 
from Corfu, Crete, Constantinople, Izmir, and other places 
settled in Zante. They lived under the English from 1815-64. 
It was forbidden for them to belong to artisan guilds and 
trade associations and to take part in the political life of the 
island. In 1891 the Jewish population numbered between 200 
and 300. During the Corfu blood libel and ensuing riots of 
that year, violence erupted in Zante. Although the troops de- 
fended the Jews, the mob attacked four Jewish families out- 
side of the Jewish ghetto. Four people were killed, and 11 were 
injured. One soldier was killed defending the Jews and three 
Christians were killed when the troops shot at the crowd to 
defend the Jews. 

At the outbreak of World War 11 the Jewish population 
numbered 270. With the German occupation many of them 
sought refuge in the mountains, some 70 to 80 remaining 
in the town. When on September 9, 1943, the Germans de- 
manded that the Jews of Zakynthos be drafted for forced road 
work, they were quickly represented by the Righteous Gen- 
tiles Metropolit Chrystostemos and mayor Lukas Karrer (the 
Jewish community president being incapable of doing so), 
and relieved of the arduous task. The German commander 
Lut demanded Jewish communal lists, but the two dignitar- 
ies claimed that they were the only Jews on the island. The 
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symbol, probably of metal, was inserted, was carried by the 
charioteer. There are two recurring symbols on these monu- 
ments: one depicts two animals, and the other, a king or god 
standing on a bull. As is the case with other practical objects, 
these banners also served ritual needs. This type of ritual 
banner was found at Hazor (Stratum 1b). It consists of a sil- 
ver-coated bronze tablet of approximately 4 in. (10 cm.). The 
snake goddess, surrounded by various other symbols, is de- 
picted on it in relief. The base of the banner from Hazor was 
designed to be joined to the top of a pole as were the large 
banners. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. De G. Davies, The Rock Tombs of El- 
Amarna, 1 (1903), pls. xv, xx, 2 (1905), pl. xvii; J.G. Wilkinson, The 
Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, 1 (1878), 195; A.H. 
Layard, The Monuments of Nineveh, 1 (1853), pls. 10, 11, 19, 22, 27; Y. 
Yadin et al. (eds.), Hazor, 2 (1959), 109-110; Y. Aharoni, in: Qadmo- 
niot, 1 (1968), 101. 


[Zeev Yeivin] 


BANOCZI, Hungarian literary family. (1) J6zZSEF (1849-1926), 
Hungarian literary historian, philologist, and Jewish educator. 
Jozsef was born in Szentgal, abandoned his rabbinical studies 
for a university education, and graduated from Leipzig. In 1878 
he became a lecturer in philosophy at Budapest University, 
and later an associate professor. From 1879 Jozsef was a cor- 
responding member of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences. 
He was appointed principal of the Budapest Jewish Teachers’ 
College in 1887 and held the post until his death. Jézsef dis- 
tinguished himself mainly by his research into the history of 
the Hungarian language and literature. He also helped to cre- 
ate Hungarian terminology for philosophical expressions. He 
wrote biographies of Miklés Révai, the first Hungarian phi- 
lologist (1879), and of the poet Karoly Kisfaludy (1882-83). 
Jozsef encouraged Jewish studies and founded the Izraelita 
Magyar Irodalmi Tarsulat (the Hungarian-Jewish Society for 
Literature), whose annual he edited. Jozsef, together with 
Wilhelm *Bacher and Samuel *Krauss; published a Jewish- 
sponsored Hungarian translation of the Bible. (2) LASZLO 
(1884-1945), son of Jézsef Bandéczi, Hungarian playwright, 
author and translator. Laszlé graduated from the university 
of his native Budapest. He was responsible for the establish- 
ment of the Thalia theater, which catered to working-class 
audiences and was its first director. Laszl6 was prominent in 
the Hungarian Social Democratic Party, which he represented 
on the Budapest Municipal Council. His books on the drama 
included Shakespeare a mai szinpadon (“Shakespeare on the 
Contemporary Stage; 1910). During World War 11, Laszl6 
was active in the theater fostered by the OMIKE, a Jewish as- 
sociation for popular education, and it was mainly due to his 
efforts that Hungarian-Jewish cultural life was maintained in 
a wide field of activities. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Magyar Zsid6 Lexikon (1929), 84-85; Irodalmi 
Lexikon (1927), 96; Magyar Irodalmi Lexikon, 1 (1963), 97. 


[Alexander Scheiber] 
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BANSKA BYSTRICA (Hg. Besztercebanya; Ger. Neusohl), 
town in Slovakia. As Banska Bystrica was a mining town and 
settled partially by ethnic Germans, Jews were not permitted 
to live there until 1858. The Jewish congregation was estab- 
lished in 1868. The congregation chose the *Neolog (reform) 
rite. After World War 1, Jews moved to the town from the 
neighboring village of Radvan, where a congregation had ex- 
isted for about 100 years, and established an Orthodox con- 
gregation. 

Local Jews engaged in intense Zionist and Jewish na- 
tional activity. The local Zionist branch was established in 
1897. In 1936 the *Maccabi World Union held its winter games 
in the town. 

Most of the local Jews perished in the Holocaust after 
deportation to labor and concentration camps. During the 
Slovakian national uprising (Aug. 18-Oct. 28, 1944), thou- 
sands of Jewish refugees arrived in the town. About 1,000 
were executed by the Germans near the neighboring village of 
Kremnicka. A number of Jewish paratroopers from Palestine 
were among the victims, including Radvan-born Havivah Reik 
(Ada Robinson). After the fall of Communism in Czechoslo- 
vakia in 1994 a memorial was erected in Kremnicka consisting 
of a Menorah and the Hebrew word zAKHOR. 

In 1947 there were 98 Jews in Banska Bystrica. Most emi- 
grated to Israel in 1948-49. A small congregation continued 
to exist with prayer services for Jews in the vicinity on the 
high holidays. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Iltis (ed.), Die aussaeen unter Traenen... 
(1959), 139-40; A. Nir, Shevilim be-Magal ha-Esh (1967), 55; M. Lanyi 
and H. Propper, A szlovenszkoi zsido hitkézégek torténete (1933), 
276-7; E. Barkany and L. Dojé, Zidovské ndbozenské obce na Sloven- 
sku (1991), 257-60; PK. 


[Yeshayahu Jellinek (274 ed)] 


BANUS (first cent. c.E.), ascetic who according to Josephus 
“dwelt in the wilderness, wearing only such clothing as trees 
provided, feeding on such things as grew of themselves, and 
using frequent ablutions of cold water, by day and night, for 
purity’s sake” (Jos., Life, 11-12). In his youth, Josephus claims 
to have been a devoted disciple of Banus, living with him for 
three years (c. 54-56 C.E.) before returning to the city to lead 
the life of a Pharisee. It is probable that Banus was an adher- 
ent of one of the many sects which were spread over the whole 
country, especially in the wilderness of Judea, not necessarily 
an *Essene or a member of the *Qumran sect. He may have 
been a hemerobaptist. 


[Isaiah Gafni] 


BANUS, MARIA (1914-1999), Romanian poet. Born in Bu- 
charest, Banus’ first poems were published in 1928. She gained 
fame with her first collection of verse, Tara fetelor (“The Maid- 
ens’ Land,” 1937), a lyrical description of the awakening sen- 
suality of adolescence. Maria Banus came to be regarded as 
Romania’s outstanding poet on feminine themes. Despite her 
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Jews dispersed throughout the island and until the liberation, 
some 30 of them died of starvation. A deportation boat ar- 
rived from Corfu, but there was no room to add local Jews; the 
Jews were still dispersed, however, in the countryside villages. 
The Jews were never deported and though there are numerous 
theories, none have ever been proven or documented. They 
include Lut’s having a Greek girlfriend who influenced him 
not to harm the Jews, EDES leader Katevatis threatening Lut 
continuously with revenge if the Jews were deported, and Met- 
ropolit, claiming to have known Hitler from their student days 
in Munich, reportedly sending a telegram to Hitler requesting 
him not to deport the Jews. Even at the end of the German 
occupation in August 1944, Jews were still being pursued in 
the most remote corners, and not arresting and deporting the 
Jews of Zakynthos is a highly unusual phenomenon in Nazi- 
occupied Greece and Europe. 

The convoy of Jews that was sent from Corfu to death 
camps in Poland in June 1944 was too large to permit a halt in 
Zante and so the Jews there were saved. Those who had fled 
subsequently returned in September of that year, but shortly 
afterward a large number of them immigrated to Erez Israel 
on the illegal immigration boat Henrietta Szold in August 
1946. They were stopped by the British in the Bay of Haifa 
and deported to Cyprus, but allowed to come to Erez Israel 
in December 1946. In 1948 there were 70 Jews in the town, 
but after the 1953 earthquake most of the Jews left for Athens 
or Israel. In the 1980s the last Jew died, and the Greek Board 
of Jewish Communities in Athens oversaw the synagogues 
and cemetery. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Roth, History of the Jews in Venice (1930), 
passim; I.S. Emmanuel, Histoire des Israélites de Salonique (1936); A. 
Milano, Storia degli ebrei italiani nel Levante (1949), passim. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.H. Stravolemou, A Heroism — a Vindication, 
The Survival of the Jews of Zakynthos in the Occupation (Greek; 1988), 
31-35; B. Rivlin, “Zakynthos,” in: Pinkas ha-Kehillot Yavan (1999), 
117-23; Y. Kerem, “The Survival of the Jews of Zakynthos in the Ho- 
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Greece, 1821-1940, pt. 1 (1985), 473. 

[Simon Marcus / Yitzchak Kerem (2"4 ed.)] 


ZAPHON (Heb. jiD¥), city of the tribe of Gad, listed with 
Succoth and, as the enumeration of cities in Joshua 13:27 goes 
from south to north, apparently situated to the north of the 
latter. The name also appears as that of a family in the geneal- 
ogy of Gad (Gen. 46:16, as Ziphion; Num. 26:15, as Zephon). 
The city may have been occupied earlier than the Israelite pe- 
riod, as is indicated by its name, which recalls the Canaanite 
deity Baal-Zephon; it is possibly mentioned in one of the el- 
Amarna letters (no. 274) as well. Some scholars assume that 
Jephthah resided there, for the Ephraimites, in their quarrel 
with him, gathered at Zaphon. Where the Hebrew text re- 
lates that Jephthah was buried “in one of the cities of Gilead” 
(Judg. 12:7), the Septuagint reads “in his city, Zaphon.” In the 
Jerusalem Talmud (Shev. 9:2, 38d), it is identified with Am- 
tan (Amathus), present-day Tell “Ammata in the Wadi Rajib, 
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but possibly this is due to confusion between a distinguishing 
epithet and the city name: this particular Zaphon was known 
as “Zaphon near Amathus.” Josephus calls it Asophon; it was 
there that Alexander Yannai suffered defeat at the hands of 
Ptolemy, king of Cyprus (Ant., 13:338). Basing his position on 
the talmudic equation, Glueck identifies it with Tell al-Qaws, 
a prominent and strategically strong position, about three 
mi. (5 km.) north of Tell Deir (Dayr) ‘Alla, the assumed site 
of *Succoth. Pottery on the surface of the tell ranges from late 
Chalcolithic through Early Bronze Age 1-11, Middle Bronze 1, 
Late Bronze 11, and Iron Age 1-11. The later Zaphon may have 
been located at Khirbat Buwayb, about 1.4 mi. (2.25 km.) west- 
northwest of Tell al-Qaws. Albright, however, identifies the 
ancient site with Tell al-Sa‘idiyya, farther to the northwest on 
the Wadi Kafranji, near the Jordan (on the excavations of this 
mound, see *Zarethan). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Haefeli, Samaria und Peraea (1913), 94; 
C. Steuernagel, Der Adschlun (1927), 343; N. Glueck, in: AAsor, 
25-28 (1951), 351ff.; W.E Albright, in: BAsorR, 89 (1943), 7ff.; Aha- 


roni, Land, index. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


ZAPOROZHE (before 1921 Alexandrovsk), city in Zaporo- 
zhe district, Ukraine. The Jewish community increased with 
the rapid development of the town in the late 19** century 
and in 1897 numbered 5,290 (28 percent of the total popula- 
tion). In 1881 there was an outbreak of *pogroms in the town, 
whence they spread to the surrounding towns and villages. 
In 1905 there were again severe pogroms. The Jewish popula- 
tion in 1926 numbered 11,319 (20.3 percent of the total). The 
growth of the city attracted many thousands of Jews from the 
impoverished townlets of western Ukraine and Belorussia. 
In 1932 there were 20,000 Jews in Zaporozhe, of whom about 
half were industrial workers. It is estimated that this number 
at least doubled in the period before World War 11, which 
was a time of rapid development for the city of Zaporozhe 
(whose total population rose from 56,000 in 1926 to 289,000 
in 1939). During the German occupation in World War 11 the 
Jews who did not succeed in escaping were murdered. In 1959 
the Jews numbered 17,400 (4 percent of the total population). 
There was no synagogue, but kasher poultry was available. 
There was a Jewish section in the general cemetery, and on 
the outskirts of the city a Jewish mass grave dating from the 
German massacres. 


District of Zaporozhe 

Between 1846 and 1855 ten Jewish settlements were founded 
in the district of Zaporozhe. In 1908 they cultivated 309,000 
acres. These settlements were incorporated in 1928 within the 
Jewish autonomous region named Nei-Zlatopol after the larg- 
est settlement. The Jewish population of the district numbered 
7,500 (50 percent). The Jewish settlements were destroyed dur- 
ing the German occupation. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Die Judenpogrome in Russland, 2 (1909), 


196-203. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 
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ZARASAI (under the czarist regime Novoaleksandrovsk), 
city in N.E. Lithuania. In independent Lithuania the city was 
first called Ezerenai and was a district center. In 1838 there 
were 146 Jews there, among them five merchants; by 1847 the 
number of Jews had risen to 453. The town’s geographic po- 
sition, near Dvinsk (*Daugavpils), on the main Petersburg 
(Leningrad)—-Warsaw-Berlin highway, had a favorable influ- 
ence both on its general development and on the growth of its 
Jewish population; by 1897 there were 3,348 Jews in the town 
(53% of the total population). During World War 1 most of the 
Jews there fled to other parts of Russia, and not all returned to 
the town after the war. When Lithuania became independent, 
Zarasai was cut off from its hinterland, with disastrous con- 
sequences both for its economy and size of its population; by 
1923, the Jewish population had decreased to 1,329 (35% of the 
total population). The community was composed largely of 
shopkeepers and artisans, but there were also some profession- 
als. A number of Jewish secular and religious institutions of 
learning were supported by the community. In World War 11, 
shortly after the Germans attacked the U.S.S.R., Zarasai was 
occupied by the German army. On Aug. 26, 1941, 8,000 Jews 
from Zarasai and surrounding communities were taken to a 
forest near Dusetai and murdered there. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lite, 1 (1951); Yahadut Lita, 3 (1967); Yisker- 


Bukh fun Rakishok un Umgegnt (1952). 
[Joseph Gar] 


ZARCHI, ASHER (1864-1932), Orthodox rabbi. Born in 
Kovno, Lithuania, Zarchi later attended the well-known 
yeshivah of Volozhin. He married in 1883, continued his Tal- 
mud studies, and received rabbinic ordination from Rabbi 
Isaac Elhanan Spektor, the communal rabbi of Kovno, along 
with Rabbi Isaac Meir of Slobodka and Rabbi Chaim Segal 
of Yanova. 

Zarchi immigrated to the United States in 1891 and 
served as pulpit rabbi in the Brownsville section of Brooklyn 
for a year, after which he moved to Des Moines, Iowa, where 
he was the only Orthodox rabbi. Zarchi played a central role 
in establishing America’s first Orthodox rabbinic union, the 
Agudat ha-Rabbonim. He helped prepare its initial mission 
statement. Zarchi stayed in Des Moines until 1903, when he 
was invited to move to Louisville, Kentucky, by that city’s Vaad 
Ha-Ir, to become its community rabbi. Zarchi did not serve 
any particular pulpit in Louisville but rather served the needs 
of the entire community. 

In Louisville, Zarchi was responsible for kashrut supervi- 
sion and communal charities. He was also the main Hebrew 
teacher in a small school at the Beth Hamidrash Hagadol. 
Zarchi was instrumental in forming the Louisville Hebrew 
School and as chief rabbi of the city, he often traveled to in- 
spect Midwestern mills that prepared flour for matzah baking 
as well as manufacturing plants in Cincinnati, where he gave 
kosher supervision for Crisco. 

Zarchi’s life work included articles of Talmud commen- 
tary and Jewish law that appeared in such journals as Ha-Ivri, 
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Ha-Pisgah, and Ha-Measef. He also contributed essays to the 
encyclopedic work, Ozar Yisroel, which was edited by Rabbi 
Judah David Eisenstein. Zarchi died on June 24, 1932. He had 
no children. In 1946, the Jewish National Fund of Louisville 
helped establish an Israeli settlement in his memory and 


named it Nahalat Zarchi. 
[Lynne Schreiber (24 ed.)] 


ZARCHI, ISRAEL (1909-1947), Hebrew novelist and editor. 
Born in Jedrzejow, Poland, Zarchi immigrated to Erez Israel in 
1929, worked as a laborer, and studied at the Hebrew Univer- 
sity (1932-37). He wrote mainly about life in Erez Israel. The 
pain and anguish that accompanied the efforts of the halutzim 
to acclimatize themselves and take root in Erez Israel are ma- 
jor themes in his works. 

His novels include Olamim (1933); Yamim Yehefim (1935); 
Ha-Neft Zorem la- Yam ha-Tikhon (1937); Har ha-Zofim (1940); 
Beit Savta she-Harav (1941); Erez Lo Zeruah (1946); Kefar ha- 
Shilloah (1948); a short story collection, Ha-Hof ha-Nikhsaf, 
was published posthumously (1950). He translated works by 
S. Maugham, J. Conrad, and H. von Kleist, and was one of the 
editors of Yalkut Yerushalmi le-Divrei Sifrut (1942). A. Barshai 
edited a collection of Zarchi’s stories, Yalkut Sippurim (with 
an introduction and a bibliography, 1983). For a list of English 
translations of his stories, see Goell, Bibliography, 82. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Toren, in: Itturim (1949), 129-36. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: G. Shaked, Ha-Sipporet ha-Ivrit, 2 (1983), 308-13. 

[Getzel Kressel] 


ZARCHIN, ALEXANDER (1897-1988), Israeli engineer and 
inventor. Zarchin was born in Zolotonosha in the Ukraine. 
After graduating from the Leningrad Technical Institute, he 
was a member of its staff until 1934. He was imprisoned for 
a time in a labor camp. He took out patents for evaporative 
drying, distillation, separation of oxygen from air, and, more 
importantly, for a freezing process for desalination of water. 
Zarchin went to Palestine in 1947. His desalination process was 
developed in Israel and used experimentally to supply water 
to the town of Eilat. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Desalination Plants Ltd., Desalination 
Plants Ltd: Developers of Zarchin Process (1962); Tidhar, 14 (1965), 


4518-20. 
{Samuel Aaron Miller] 


ZARCO, JUDAH (16 century), rhetorician and poet. Born 
on the island of Rhodes, Zarco subsequently lived for some 
time in Salonika. There he became a member of the Hakhmei 
ha-Shir (“Masters of Poetry”), who held competitions in the 
art of poetry and who also composed epigrams, poems, and 
works of rhetoric for various occasions. While still in Rhodes, 
Zarco had already written love poems and rhetorical works; 
and when he came to Salonika, he was received with great 
respect and was extolled by the local poets for his inventive- 
ness. 

Zarco composed a maqama entitled Lehem Yehudah 
(Constantinople, 1560), which he dedicated to the “Maecenas” 
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Abraham ibn Hen. It was published only once and is today a 
rarity. Its contents run as follows: A certain king had an ex- 
ceedingly beautiful daughter. He shut her up and took great 
care that no lover should have access to her. Five princes came 
and attempted with the help of a certain wise man to enter the 
locked palace. They disguised themselves and entered, each 
one in a different manner, and one of them was successful in 
his stratagem. Zarco took great pains to compose a compli- 
cated acrostic that runs the entire length of the maqama, and 
which has no parallel; but his work was not of the same qual- 
ity as that of the famous writers of maqama. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.M. Habermann, Toledot ha-Piyyut ve-ha- 
Shirah (1970), 232f.; idem, in: J. Zarco, Lehem Yehudah (1970), intro- 
duction; Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 392f. 
[Abraham Meir Habermann] 


ZAREPHATH (Heb. nD73), Phoenician city situated between 
Tyre and Sidon and dependent on the latter. According to 
the papyrus Anastasi 1, which dates to the time of Ramses 11 
(13 century B.C.E.), it was located between Sidon, Ush (Pa- 
laetyrus), and Tyre. The prophet Elijah was commanded to go 
to Zarephath during the great drought in the reign of Ahab 
(1 Kings 17:9-24). There he was met by a widow whom he nour- 
ished, miraculously, throughout the barren period; he later re- 
vived her dying son. This miracle made a great impression on 
later generations: it was mentioned in Jesus’ discourse at Naza- 
reth (Luke 4:26) and was represented in the wall paintings in 
the synagogue at *Dura-Europos. Zarephath is mentioned as 
the farthest limit of Canaan in Obadiah 1:20. In 701 B.c.£. Sen- 
nacherib took the city in his campaign against the rebellious 
cities of Phoenicia and the land of Israel. Josephus locates it 
between Sidon and Tyre (Ant., 8:320; as Sarept). According to 
Pliny, purple dye was produced there (5:70). Eusebius refers to 
it as a “most famous village” (Onom. 162:1). In Byzantine times 
it was called “large village,” and the Aramaic name for it was 
“the long village” (Qrita arikta), probably because it extended 
for some distance along the seashore. It is so named on a de- 
tached fragment of the Madaba Map, in an account of the mir- 
acles of the saints Cyrus and John (Patrologia graeca 87:3636), 
and in the Life of Petrus Iberus (ed. Raabe, 111, 114). In crusader 
times, it was a walled village, a fief of Sayette (Sidon) and the 
seat of a bishop, known as Sarepta. It is now called Sarafand, a 
village on the shore, about 9 mi. (15 km.) south of Sidon, with a 
tomb of al-Khadr (Elijah), which probably replaced the church 
dedicated to the prophet which was mentioned by Theodo- 
sius (Itinera Hierosolymitana ..., ed. Geyer, 147) and Antonius 
(ibid., 160). The name is also used in Hebrew for France (which 
in medieval times excluded Provence). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Dussaud, Topographie historique de la Sy- 
rie... (1927), 42; Abel, Geog, 2 (1938), 449; M. Avi-Yonah, Madaba 


Mosaic Map (1954), 77. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


ZARETHAN (Heb. 1013), site near Adam, mentioned in the 
account of the damming of the Jordan (Josh. 3:16) and in that 
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of the flight of the Midianites (Judg. 7:22; as Zererah). Beth- 
Shean, in Solomons fifth district, is described as being “beside 
Zarethan, beneath Jezreel” (1 Kings 4:12), but most scholars 
emend this passage by transposing Zarethan to the end of 
the verse, thus placing it at the farthest limit of the district 
near Jokneam (Tell al-Mazar?). Solomon had the vessels of 
the Temple cast between Succoth and Zarethan (1 Kings 7:46; 
11 Chron. 4:17, as Zeredah). The identification of the place is 
in dispute, some scholars placing it west of the Jordan, others 
placing it to the east of the river. Of the latter, Mazar identifies 
it with Tell Umm Hamad, a large settlement between Adam 
and Succoth, while Glueck has suggested Tell al-Sa‘idiyya 
farther to the north, which, however, Albright identifies with 
*Zaphon. Excavations directed by Pritchard at Tell al-Sa‘idiyya 
revealed the remains of a Canaanite occupation, as well as an 
Israelite city (tenth-eighth centuries B.c.£.) with a casemate 
wall 17 ft. thick, remains of houses with pillared courts, a 
weaving room with 72 loom weights, and an Iron Age I stair- 
case, roofed over and arranged in two passageways led by 84 
steps from the city to the spring. Other finds include early 
Bronze Age, late Bronze Age and early Iron Age tombs, one 
of a woman with jewelry, including 575 beads. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Glueck, in: AASOR, 25/28 (1951), 340ff.; B. 
Mazar, in: Eretz Israel, 3 (1954), 26; Y. Aharoni, in: Bi- Ymei Bayit Ri- 
shon, ed. by A. Malamat (1962), 111; Albright, in: JPos, 5 (1925), 32 ff; 
Pritchard, in: aADAJ, 8/9 (1964), 95ff. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


ZARETZKI, ISAAC (1891-1956), Yiddish linguist and author. 
Born in Pinsk, he studied mathematics at Derpt University 
(now Tartu, Estonia) in 1913-17 and published studies on geo- 
metric terminology in Yiddish (1923) as well as Yiddish trans- 
lations of mathematics (1921) and algebra (1924) textbooks. 
Zaretzki’s major contribution, however, was in the field of Yid- 
dish linguistics. After the 1917 Revolution he joined the Jewish 
Labor *Bund and then the Communist Party (1918), which he 
left in 1921. He was briefly head of the Jewish Department of 
the People’s Commissariat for Education in Moscow (1920). 
As the central figure in the movement for a reformed Yiddish 
orthography, Zaretzki wrote a number of books and articles 
on the subject, which later received government sanction, be- 
coming the official Yiddish orthography of the Soviet Union, 
one of whose striking characteristics is the abandonment of 
the traditional spelling of Yiddish words of Hebrew- Aramaic 
origin. In the early 1930s he advocated introducing the Latin 
alphabet for Yiddish, but did not find many supporters among 
his fellow language-planners. 

A leading methodologist in Yiddish language teaching, 
Zaretzki wrote a number of books in this field while pursu- 
ing extensive and intensive research into Yiddish grammar, 
especially syntax, and was noted for his penetrating obser- 
vations and generalizations. Foremost among his numerous 
publications in this field is Praktishe Yidishe Gramatik (“Prac- 
tical Yiddish Grammar?’ 1926, 1927’, rev. ed. 1929 under the 
title Yidishe Gramatik (“Yiddish Grammar”)). From 1928 he 
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taught Yiddish linguistics at the Second Moscow State Uni- 
versity, later transformed into the Moscow Teachers’ Training 
Institute. When the Yiddish department was closed (1938), he 
became a university lecturer of general and Russian linguis- 
tics. He died in Kursk, Russia. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Reyzen, Leksikon, 1 (1926), 1057-61; LNYL, 
3 (1960), 476-8. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Estraikh, Soviet Yiddish: 
Language Planning and Linguistic Development (1999). 


[Mordkhe Schaechter / Gennady Estraikh (2"¢ ed.)] 


ZARISKI, OSCAR (1899-1986), U.S. mathematician. Zariski 
was born in Kobrin, Russia, His father was a talmudic scholar 
who died when Zariski was two, leaving his mother Hannah 
to support seven children. She did this by running a store, and 
in fact the family became one of the richest in Kobrin. In 1927 
Zariski won a scholarship to Johns Hopkins University in the 
US., where he was professor of mathematics from 1937 to 1945. 
He was then professor at the University of Illinois and finally at 
Harvard. Zariski’s contribution to mathematics was mainly in 
the fields of algebraic geometry, modern algebra, and topology, 
and he is known particularly for his work on algebraic surfaces. 
Zariski received a Guggenheim fellowship in 1939-40. He was 
president of the American Mathematical Society in 1969-70 
and was editor of the American Journal of Mathematics. Among 
his books are Commutative Algebra (2 vols., 1958-60) with P. 
Samuel; and Algebraic Surfaces (1935); he edited the work of R. 
Dedekind, Essenza e significato dei numeri (1926). 

[Maurice Goldsmith] 


ZARITSKY, MAX (1885-1959), U.S. labor leader. Zaritsky was 
born in Petrikov, Russia, and was taken to the U.S. in 1905. He 
became active in the cap and millinery workers’ union, rising 
to president by 1919. Thereafter, he fought to establish union 
standards throughout the chaotic trades, succeeding with the 
aid of the New Deal. He was responsible for stabilization and 
union-management cooperation in his industry. Active in 
pressuring labor support for national unemployment insur- 
ance and for AFL-cIo unity, his socialist heritage was tem- 
pered as head of the United Hat, Cap, and Millinery Workers. 
While ousting Communist influence from his union, he never 
abandoned the hope for independent labor political action. In 
1936 he helped establish the American Labor Party and was a 
presidential elector for Franklin D. Roosevelt. After 1944 he 
joined the Liberal Party. A labor Zionist, Zaritsky believed 
in a Jewish state. As chairman of the American Jewish Trade 
Union Committee for Palestine, Zaritsky worked, after World 
War 11, on behalf of unrestricted immigration to Palestine and 
for an independent Jewish Commonwealth. His papers are in 
Tamiment Library, New York University. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.B. Robinson, Spotlight on a Union (1948); 
New York Times (May 11, 1959), 27 (obituary). 


[Kenneth Waltzer] 


ZARITSKY, YOSSEF (1891-1985), Israeli painter. He was 
born in Borispol, near Kiev, and studied until 1914 at the Acad- 
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emy of Art in Kiev. He then lived in Moscow. In 1923, he went 
to Palestine, settling in Jerusalem, where he was one of the 
initiators of the first exhibition of Palestinian artists. In 1927, 
Zaritsky moved to Tel Aviv, where in 1947-48 he was one of 
the founders of the “New Horizons” group. Zaritsky was the 
first Israel artist to hold a one-man show in an important art 
center, the Stedelijk Museum, Amsterdam, in 1955 — the year 
he was awarded the Israel Prize. His temperament and his feel- 
ing for color led him to concentrate on landscapes. Between 
1923 and 1945 he painted mostly in watercolor. Zaritsky’s work 
underwent “periods,” each of which has its special character- 
istic. There are the watercolors of Haifa, Jerusalem, and Safed 
(1923-26), which contain carefully blended color harmonies as 
well as sketches in which patches of violent color are applied 
to the drawing; the “Views over Ramat Gan” (1936-38) show 
great feeling for composition. His series of “Zikhron Yaakov” 
(1939-40) and still lifes (1945) are stages in an evolution toward 
abstraction. Lastly, his large oils in the “Yehiam” and “Am- 
sterdam” series (1954-55) synthesize all the elements of the 
evolution, in both brushwork and balance of color. Zaritsky’s 
indirect influence through his pupils Avigdor Stematsky and 
Yehezkel Streichman contributed to the birth of an abstract- 
lyricist movement after 1948. This dominated young Israel 


ainters for many years. 
P yy [Yona Fischer] 


ZARKO (Zarka), JOSEPH BEN JUDAH (14*-15' cen- 
turies), Hebrew grammarian and poet in *Spain and “Italy. 
Zarko was one of the pupils of Profiat *Duran. Apparently in 
consequence of the 1391 persecutions in Spain he wandered to 
various towns of Italy, and in 1413 he lived in Pisa and subse- 
quently in the towns of Modena, Ferrara, Cento, Ancona, and 
Mantua. He apparently died in Mantua. In Italy he engaged in 
writing and was supported by wealthy patrons, such as Jehiel 
b. Mattathias of *Pisa and the brothers Isaac and Mordecai 
*Finzi of Mantua. In practice he was one of the disseminators 
among the Jews of Italy of the Hebrew poetry and grammati- 
cal studies that had developed in Spain. 

He was the author of Rav Pealim, written in 1429, a gram- 
mar of the Hebrew language which was frequently copied; 
and Baal ha-Lashon, a Hebrew dictionary after the manner 
of the Sefer ha-Shorashim of David *Kimhi. Poems and letters 
of his are also extant. Some scholars have erroneously identi- 
fied him with Joseph b. Isaac Zarko, the teacher of Abraham 
Portaleone. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 404; D. Kaufmann, 
in: REJ, 37 (1898), 306f.; idem, in: MGwyJ, 43 (1899), 136-44; S. 
Poznaniski, ibid., 50 (1906), 624; S. Simonsohn, Toledot ha-Yehudim 


be-Dukkasut Mantovah, 2 (1964), 516. 
[Abraham David] 


ZARZA, SAMUEL IBN SENEH (14" century), Spanish 
philosopher. Although there is little information on Zar- 
zas life, it is known that he lived in Palencia, in Castille, in 
the second half of the 14» century. Samuel Shalom, the first 
printer of Sefer ha- Yuhasin (1566), maintains in his notes to 
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that work that Zarza was burned at the stake by the tribunal 
of Valencia, having been accused by Isaac *Campanton of 
denying creation. However, historians have proved that this 
is only a legend. 

Zarza wrote a philosophical commentary on the Penta- 
teuch titled Mekor Hayyim (“Fountain of Life,” Mantua, 1559), 
containing an epilogue in which he described the sufferings 
of the Jews of Castile during the period of the civil wars be- 
tween King Pedro and his brother Henry (see Baer, Urkun- 
den, 2, pt. 1 (1936), no. 209). In 1369 he wrote a philosophi- 
cal commentary on various aggadot called Mikhlal Yofi (“The 
Perfection of Beauty,’ Bodleian Library, Seld. Arch. A. 65). In 
an introduction to this latter work Zarza wrote that in Toledo 
alone 10,000 Jews were killed during the period of these civil 
wars. In Mekor Hayyim, Zarza mentioned four other works 
that he wrote that are no longer extant: Tohorat ha-Kodesh, 
Eze ha-Dat, Zeror ha-Mor, and Magen Avraham. Poems in 
Zarza’s honor were written by Solomon Reubeni of Barcelona 
and Isaac ibn *Al-Hadib. 

Zarzass philosophical thought is typical, in many respects, 
of a group of thinkers in his immediate and more distant ar- 
eas, including Solomon Al-Constantini, Solomon Franco, 
Shem Tov ibn Shaprut, and Shem Tov ibn Major. Like some 
of the Torah commentaries of this circle of colleagues, Zar- 
zas Mekkor Hayyim is both a commentary on the Torah and 
a supercommentary on Abraham Ibn Ezra. The commentary, 
interesting in its own right, is also important on account of 
the variety of sources cited, including fragments of the lost 
Bible and aggadah commentaries of Shem Tov ibn *Falaquera. 
Zarzas philosophy combines the views of Ibn Ezra and Mai- 
monides. For example, he adopted the Maimonidean nega- 
tive divine attributes and Aristotelian conception of God as 
thought itself, while at the same time he adopted Ibn Ezra’s 
Neoplatonic cosmology, combining such terms as “universal 
soul” and Active Intellect. Zarza also displayed a broad view 
of astral magic, according to which the Torah’s command- 
ments are vessels for attracting astral “spiritual influence” 
(ruhaniyut). This combination of diverse elements from Mai- 
monidean Aristotelianism, Neoplatonism, and astral magic 
was characteristic of the 14't-century Neoplatonic school in 
his area of which Zarza was a major figure. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, 373, 449; Steinschneider, Cat 
Bod, 2496-98; R. Jospe, Torah and Sophia: The Life and Thought of 
Shem Tov ibn Falaquera (1988), Appendix E, “Falaquera’s Bible Com- 
mentary,” 459-84; R. Jospe and D. Schwartz, “Shem Tov ibn Fala- 
quera’s Lost Bible Commentary,’ in: HUCA, 64 (1993), 167-200; D. 
Schwartz, The Philosophy of a Fourteenth-Century Jewish Neoplatonic 
Circle (Heb., 1996), index; idem, Studies on Astral Magic in Medieval 
Jewish Thought (2005). 


[Dov Schwartz (2"4 ed.)] 


ZARZAL (ZARZAB), ABRAHAM IBN (14" century), 
Spanish physician and astrologer. Zarzal was favored by Sul- 
tan Muhammad rv of Granada. The previous court physician 
Pharez b. Abraham ibn Zarzal was possibly his father. When 
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the sultan’s minister, Reduan, was assassinated, Zarzal, fear- 
ing he might be implicated, fled to Castile. Here his reputation 
as a physician and astrologer, together with the recommen- 
dation of the sultan, with whom King Pedro of Castile was 
on friendly terms, led to Zarzal’s appointment to the court 
of Castile as physician and astrologer. There he worked from 
1350 to after 1369. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Friedenwald, Jews and Medicine, 2 (1967), 


644-6. 
[Nathan Koren] 


ZASLAVSKY, DAVID (1880-1965), Russian journalist and 
publicist. An early opponent of the Bolsheviks, he became 
one of their most zealous defenders and propagandists. He 
studied law at the University of Kiev, and in 1903 joined the 
*Bund, writing manifestos which led to his imprisonment for 
short periods by the czarist police. He took up journalism in 
1904 and was a correspondent for liberal dailies in Yiddish 
and Russian. In 1917 he was a Bund delegate to the Workers’ 
Councils and opposed the Bolsheviks. When the Bolsheviks 
seized power in October, he left for Kiev, but acknowledged 
his error when the Bolsheviks occupied Kiev. In 1920 he pub- 
lished an open letter in which he “confessed” his anti-Bolshe- 
vism. In 1925 he published another letter in which he tried to 
“atone” and asked to be accepted into the Communist Party, 
but he was allowed membership only in 1934. From 1926 he 
was a political writer for Izvestiya, and from 1928 until the end 
of his career, for Pravda. During the period of the Ribbentrop- 
Molotov pact he included attacks on the Jews in his articles on 
international affairs. During World War 11 he was a member 
of the Jewish *Anti-Fascist Committee; he was not arrested 
in 1948/49 with most of the other members of the commit- 
tee. Zaslavsky was unsparing in his attacks on “deviationists,” 
among them Boris *Pasternak for his novel Dr. Zhivago. After 
the establishment of the State of Israel he was one of its most 
violent critics in his editorial and feuilleton writing. He stud- 
ied the treatment of Jews in Russian literature and concluded 
that it was antisemitic. 

Zaslavsky wrote biographies of Plekhanov and Lassalle 
(1925) and an account of the U.S. Civil War (1926). A collec- 
tion of his articles was published in 1960 under the title Day 
by Day. Zaslavsky admitted that the Communists had only 
partially solved the Jewish problem in the U.S.S.R. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Shub, in: Forward (June 8, 1965); LNYL, 


3 (1960), 554-6. 
[Yitzhak Maor] 


ZASLOFSKY, MAX (“Slats”; 1925-1985), U.S. basketball 
player and coach, member of the NBa’s Silver Anniversary 
Top 25 Team. A native of Brooklyn, New York, Zaslofsky was 
an all-scholastic player at Thomas Jefferson High School. He 
graduated during World War 11, and served for two years in 
the U.S. Navy. After his discharge, Zaslofsky attended St. John’s 
University for a year, where he helped the Redmen to the NIT 
with his effective two-hand set shot and solid overall court 
presence. Already 21 years old and married, Zaslofsky chose 
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to turn professional in 1946, playing for the Chicago Stags of 
the newly formed Baa, which three years later became the 
NBA. Chicago, led by Zaslofsky’s offense, topped the Western 
Division, and in the playoffs upset Coach Red *Auerbach'’s 
heavily favored Washington Capitols before bowing out to the 
Philadelphia Warriors in the championship. At the end of his 
rookie season, Zaslofsky was named First Team All-nBA, the 
youngest player ever to receive that honor (21 years 4 months). 
In the 1947-48 campaign, Zaslofsky was first in the league in 
total points (1,007), second in points per game (21.0), and led 
Chicago to a quarterfinal victory over Boston in the playoffs 
before losing to Baltimore in the semifinals. In his third sea- 
son with Chicago, Zaslofsky was again among the top five in 
most offensive categories. In his last year with Chicago, Zaslof- 
sky led the nBa in free-throw percentage, shooting 84.3 per- 
cent. Zaslofsky was named First Team All-NBa each of his 
four years with Chicago. When the Stags folded in 1950, the 
now coveted Zaslofsky was won in a mini-lottery by the New 
York Knicks, whom he immediately helped to two consecu- 
tive NBA finals in 1951 and 1952, and was named a starter on 
the 1952 NBA All-Star East team. Zaslofsky was traded in 1953 
to the Fort Wayne Pistons, and the following year he went to 
the Baltimore Bullets and Milwaukee Hawks before returning 
to Fort Wayne. During that 1954 season, Zaslofsky became the 
first of only five NBA players to score 20 or more points in a 
game for three different teams in the same season. Zaslofsky 
led the 1954-55 Pistons team to the NBA finals, and contrib- 
uted to their repeat trip to the finals the following year. When 
he retired in 1956, Zaslofsky was the third highest scorer in 
the NBA, with nearly 8,000 points. He came out of retirement 
in 1967 to coach the New Jersey Americans of the American 
Basketball Association. The team narrowly missed the play- 
offs after having to forfeit a tiebreaker game. Zaslofsky retired 
from coaching the following season. In 2002, the staff of ESPN 
voted Zaslofsky one of the top ten players in NBA history not 
to be included in the Hall of Fame. 


[Robert B. Klein (24 ed.)] 


ZASTAVNA, town in Chernovtsy district, Ukraine, in N. 
*Bukovina; until World War 1 in Austria and between the two 
world wars in Romania. Jews probably settled in Zastavna to- 
ward the end of Moldavian rule in the area; at the beginning 
of the Austrian conquest there were already Jews in the town. 
According to the Austrian census, they numbered 17 in 1774 
and 33 in 1776. An organized community was established in 
the early 19 century, though tombstones in the cemetery at- 
test to a regular community life before that period. A Jewish 
elementary school was established in 1919, and a synagogue 
built in 1926. In Zastavna, as in other communities of Bu- 
kovina. *Hasidism had a considerable influence. A Zionist 
organization was established in Zastavna in 1905. Jews took 
part in the municipal elections and for some time a Jew was 
mayor. The Jews in Zastavna were mainly engaged in com- 
merce and crafts, but toward the end of Austrian rule also 
included wealthy landowners and industrialists (in sugar 
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and alcohol manufacture). The community of Zastavna had 
jurisdiction over 29 nearby villages, where Jewish landown- 
ers were also living. At the beginning of World War 1, in 1914, 
many of the Jews living in Zastavna escaped to Vienna, and 
most did not return. 


Holocaust and Contemporary Periods 

In World War 11, during the Holocaust period (1941-44) the 
635 Jews in Zastavna, like other Jews in Bukovina, were de- 
ported to *Transnistria. After the war about 120 survivors re- 
turned, but their number gradually diminished through emi- 
gration to Israel and elsewhere. By 1971 no Jews remained in 


Zastavna. 
[Yehouda Marton] 


ZATEC (Czech Zatec; Ger. Saaz), town in N.W. Bohemia, 
Czech Republic. Jews settled in Zatec before 1350. The bur- 
ghers of Zatec sought to expel them in the early 16" century, 
but the king did not consent. However, after the publication of 
the Bohemian expulsion decree of 1541, the burghers attacked 
the Jews and drove them out of town. Jews did not return until 
the second half of the 19 century; two Jewish families lived in 
Zatec in 1852. A cemetery was opened in 1869 and a synagogue 
built in 1872. The Jews were mainly engaged in the trade and 
export of hops, an economic activity of national importance. 
In 1921 the Jewish population numbered 1,082, but by 1930 
their number had declined to 760 (4.2% of the total popula- 
tion). The community was destroyed during the Holocaust. 
In the 1960s the cemetery was still in existence. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ger Jud, 2 (1968), 728; E. Maendl and H. 
Schwenger, in: H. Gold (ed.), Juden und Judengemeinden Boehmens 
(1934), 579-84. 


[Jan Herman] 


ZAVAAT RIBASH, hasidic work; full title, Zavaat Ribash ve- 
Hanhagot Yesharot (“The Testimony of Ribash [Rabbi Israel 
Ba’al Shem] and Upright Rules of Conduct”), published in 
Zolkiew in 1793. (Another Zolkiew edition, which may be 
earlier, is undated.) The title page ambiguously states that 
the manuscript was in the possession of the editor, Isaiah of 
Yanov. Although, on the basis of the title, it was widely be- 
lieved that the work is the ethical will of Israel Baal Shem Tov, 
Shneur Zalman of Lyady writes: “The truth is that this is not 
his ethical will and that he made no such will before he de- 
parted this life. It is rather a collection of his sayings com- 
piled by others. Although these were insufficiently skilled 
in translation, the authentic meaning is conveyed” (Tanya, 
Iggeret ha-Kodesh, No. 25). The title of the work is derived 
from the opening sentences: “It is a command (zavaah) of the 
Baal Shem that one must be wholehearted in the service of 
God.” The editor remarks that he has included in the anthol- 
ogy some teachings of Dov *Baer, the Maggid of Mezhirech. 
In fact, the majority of the teachings recorded are from the 
school of the Maggid. The work bears a strong resemblance to 
other collections of hasidic material, such as Likkutei Yekarim 
and Maggid Devarav le- Yaakov, the same sayings appearing in 
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all these works, though not in the same order or with exactly 
the same wording. 

The work contains the basic ideas of Hasidism, stressing 
in particular the idea of devekut, attachment to God in the 
mind at all times. Man should cultivate an attitude of equa- 
nimity, being indifferent to both the praise and blame of oth- 
ers, and be so devoid of any desire for physical pleasure that 
it makes no difference to him whether he eats delicacies or 
coarse, unpalatable food (Nos. 2 and 10). God wishes to be 
served in many different ways. Even when a man converses 
with others, his mind can be on God and perform “unifica- 
tions” (yihudim) (No. 3). Weeping is an evil. God must always 
be served in joy. To weep is only advantageous when it is the 
result of joy in man’s attachment to God (No. 45). The fear of 
God without the love of God is tantamount to melancholy. It 
is wrong to be overscrupulous in considering how best to serve 
God. One should be so full of joy at the very opportunity of 
serving Him that one has neither time nor inclination to pon- 
der over the “how” and “what” of worship (No. 110). 

The accusation by the Mitnaggedim that Zavaat Ribash 
discourages the study of the Talmud is unfounded. However, it 
is true that devekut is the book’s ultimate ideal, to which even 
Torah study is subordinate. The work not only demands of the 
student of the Torah that he pause frequently during his stud- 
ies to engage in devekut, but states explicitly that the study of 
the Torah is not an aim in itself but is for the purpose of attain- 
ing devekut (No. 29). Moreover, prayer is held to be superior to 
Torah study, a reversal of the traditional scale of values: “The 
soul declared to the Rabbi [the Baal Shem Tov] that the reason 
the things on high were revealed to him was not because he 
had studied much Talmud and the Codes, but because of his 
prayers, which he recited with powerful concentration. That 
is why he attained such a high rank” (No. 41). 

As one of the earliest printed hasidic works, Zavaat Ri- 
bash especially aroused the ire of the Mitnaggedim. The book 
was publicly burnt in Vilna at the instigation of Elijah ben Sol- 
omon *Zalman, the Vilna Gaon and, according to a hasidic 
tradition, in Prague, by order of Ezekiel *Landau. A ban on 
the book was declared in Cracow, together with other hasidic 
bikhlekh (“booklets”). The work is one of the most popular of 
hasidic writings. The anthology Sefer Baal Shem Tov (Lodz, 
1938), which quotes hasidic teachings in the form of a running 
commentary to the Pentateuch, manages in the course of the 
book to quote the whole of Zavaat Ribash. Schochet lists 34 
separate editions prior to his own. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.I. Schochet (ed.), Zavaat ha-Ribash (1975), 
with an Introduction (numbers in the text refer to this edition); S. 
Dubnow, Toledot ha-Hasidut (1967), 53-58; 116; 387-88, 455-56; A.M. 
Habermann, in: Sefer ha-Besht (1960); M. Wilensky, Hasidim u-Mit- 


naggedim (1970), I, 42-43; II, 92-93. feats 1aceb 


ZAVIM (Heb. 0°33; “Sufferers from Flux”), ninth tractate in 
the order Tohorot in the Mishnah; there is no Gemara either 
in the Babylonian or in the Jerusalem Talmud. The scriptural 
basis of this tractate is Leviticus 15:1-15, which speaks of the 
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ritual impurity of the zay, i.e., a man who has a running issue 
(probably gonorrhea), and describes in great detail how any- 
body and anything coming into contact in any manner (di- 
rectly or indirectly) with the zav contracts impurity. Mishnah 
Zavim consists of five chapters. 

Chapter 1 discusses the significance of the frequency, 
intensity, and continuity of the discharge in determining 
whether the person concerned is considered definitely a zav 
in terms of Leviticus 15:1-15, or whether he is afflicted with a 
lesser degree of impurity (e.g., a baal keri, one who suffered an 
accidental discharge of semen, in terms of Lev. 15:16). Chapter 
2 first lists the categories of men to whom the law of running 
issue applies (including, for example, slaves, minors, and even 
eunuchs) and then discusses the seven ways of examining a 
suspected person to ascertain whether or not he is really a 
zav. The last paragraph touches on the difficult problem of mi- 
dras (lit. “treading”), denoting the very high degree of impu- 
rity (“father of uncleanness”) imparted by a zav to a thing on 
which he stands, sits, lies, etc. (without touching it) and which 
this thing in turn imparts to a person (including his garments) 
who stands, sits, lies, etc., on it. The “thing” in question here 
is called mishkav (“couch”), but the law of midras would apply 
to anything used for standing, lying, or sitting on, or for any 
other relevant activity (e.g., leaning, riding, etc.). 

Chapters 3-4 discuss various cases of midras in contrast 
to cases of hesset (lit. “shaking”, i-e., the lesser degree of impu- 
rity imparted by the zav’s moving a person or object without 
touching him or it, or by the zav’s being moved in the same 
manner. For example, if a zav rides with another person on a 
beast, even if their garments did not touch, an uncleanness of 
the midras category is imparted to the other person. Instances 
of hesset mentioned are, for example, the sitting of the clean 
and unclean on a beam not firmly fixed, or if they pull a rope 
in opposite directions. Chapter 5 at first continues the subject 
of hesset, but then discusses different aspects of the impurity 
of a zav, partly in comparison with other kinds of impurity. 
The last paragraph deals with rabbinical stringencies regard- 
ing the imparting of uncleanness to terumah. A point to which 
particular attention may be drawn is that holy books which 
touch terumah make the latter unclean. The apparently strange 
practice of the priests of storing their holy food next to scrolls 
of Holy Scripture should be set against the background of this 
remarkable regulation. It was out of concern not for the holy 
food, but for the Holy Scriptures, lest they become damaged 
by proximity to food, that the regulation was made, thus pre- 
venting the placing of holy food near books (Shab. 14a). 

Mishnah Zavim is mainly of ancient origin (Epstein, 
Tannaim, 96). Mishnah 3:1 is its only Mishnah discussed in 
the Babylonian Talmud (Bm 105b). Several sources can be 
detected in Zavim. Epstein (Tannaim, 64) attributed chapter 
5 (except for mishnayot 4-5) to R. Joshua b. Hananiah, and 
Mishnah 1:1 to Akiva’s earlier view, which he later changed 
(cf. Tosefta 1:4-6). Mishnah 1:2 is according to the view of R. 
Meir, while the corresponding passage in the Tosefta 1:8 stems 
from R. Judah, who refers to Meir in his work as “a certain 
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disciple.” The Tosefta contains several topics not mentioned in 
the Mishnah, such as the discussion on the zav, zava, and the 
leper in chapter 3, on the defiling caused by idol worship in 
5:6-8, and the topic of yayin nesekh (“wine used in idol wor- 
ship’). One passage of this Tosefta (1:5) discloses the origin of 
the mishnayot of Akiva: “As R. Akiva stood before his disciples 
classifying the halakhot, he said: Let anyone who knows a rea- 
son or law [pertaining to the topic at hand], arise and speak... 
R. Simeon then spoke in his presence... whereupon [Akiva] 
said: Not everyone who jumps up [to state a halakhah] is to be 
praised, unless he gives the reason thereof.” An English trans- 
lation is in Danby’s Mishnah (1933). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Epstein, Mishnah, index; H. Albeck, Shishah 
Sidrei Mishnah, Tohorot (1959), 437f. 
[Arnost Zvi Ehrman] 


ZAWIERCIE (Rus. Zavertse), city in Katowice province, S. 
Poland. Jews settled in Zawiercie in the latter half of the 19* 
century when the city underwent rapid industrial develop- 
ment. Zawiercie was then in Congress Poland. Jews came 
to the city from the communities of *Radom, *Belchatow, 
*Wielun, and Wloszczowa, and became mechanics, smiths, 
tailors, weavers, clerks, bookkeepers, and tradesmen. In the 
last third of the century wealthy Jews established a glassworks, 
an iron foundry, machine, and textile factories. The Gincberg 
brothers invested 3.5 million rubles in a cloth factory which 
employed over 200 Jewish workers. There were 1,134 Jews 
in Zawiercie in 1887 (27% of the total population), and 3,158 
(18.5%) in 1897. 

At first there was no organized community life in the city 
and the Jews relied on the services of the neighboring com- 
munity of Kromolow. The first local synagogue was built in 
the 1880s. The hasidic movement exerted a strong influence 
on the community. In 1915 Zawiercie was declared a munici- 
pality and there followed a period of intense communal de- 
velopment. The Zawiercie community numbered 6,095 (21%) 
in 1921, and 5,677 in 1931. Between the world wars there were 
two Jewish schools. 

[Shimshon Leib Kirshenboim] 
Holocaust Period 
On the outbreak of World War 11 there were about 7,000 Jews 
in Zawiercie. On Sept. 2, 1939, about 2,000 Jews fled the city 
just before the entry of the German army. After entering the 
city, the Germans ordered all Jewish males from ages 17 to 50 
to assemble in the city’s market. They were all arrested and 
tortured for 9 days. On May 10, 1940, about 600 Jews from 
the Zaolzie region of Czechoslovakia were forced to settle 
in Zawiercie. A ghetto was established there in the summer 
of 1940. In November 1940 about 500 young Jews were de- 
ported to forced labor camps in Germany, where almost all 
of them perished. In May 1942 about 2,000 Jews were de- 
ported to Auschwitz and murdered there. On Aug. 26, 1943, 
the ghetto was liquidated, and almost all remaining Jews were 
deported to Auschwitz and murdered. During this deporta- 
tion over 100 Jews were shot on the spot for offering passive 
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resistance. About 500 Jews were left in the newly established 
local forced-labor camp, which was in turn liquidated on Oct. 
17, 1943. The Jewish community was not reconstituted in Za- 


wiercie after the war. 
[Stefan Krakowski] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Wasiutynski, Ludnos¢ zydowska w Polsce 
w wiekach x1x i XX (1930), 29; Carat i klasy posiadajgce w walce 
rewolucig 1905-07 w Krélestwie Polskim (1956), index; I. Schiper, 
Dzieje handlu zydowskiego na ziemiach polskich (1937), index; Zawier- 
cie ve-ha-Sevivah - Sefer Zikkaron (1958; Heb. and Yid.). 


ZAY, JEAN (1904-1944), French socialist politician. Born in 
Orleans, Zay joined the Radical Socialist Party in his youth 
and was elected a deputy in 1932. He became undersecretary of 
state in 1936 and was appointed minister of national education 
in Léon *Blum’s Popular Front government in the same year. 
He held this position in successive governments until 1940, de- 
spite bitter criticism of his support for the republican cause in 
Spain. Following the fall of France, Zay was arrested and held 
in prison, and was summarily executed on June 20, 1944. 


ZAYIN (Heb. }’1 ;7), the seventh letter of the Hebrew alpha- 
bet: its numeral value is therefore 7. The earliest form of the 
zayin, in the c. 1500 B.C.E. Proto-Sinaitic inscriptions, con- 
sisted of two parallel strokes =, which were later joined by 
a third stroke x, 4. In the tenth century B.c.£. the letter was 
relatively high I (thus also in the Archaic Greek script), but 
later became squat. In the Hebrew script it was written = — 
3%, which developed into Samaritan “%, while in the Phoeni- 
cian script it turned into z (cf. Greek and Latin “Z”) and . 
In the Aramaic script it was written as a wavy line ~ which 
later dropped its extremities \ and then it turned into a vertical 
stroke \. The vertical zayin was preserved in both the Nabatean 
and Jewish scripts. In Arabic - in order to distinguish it from 
the ra — a diacritic point was added to the za J; in the Jewish 
script, as the vertical stroke was interchangeable with the waw, 
a rightward hook was added to the letter top. From this form 
the t developed. See *Alphabet, Hebrew. 

[Joseph Naveh] 


ZAYYAH (Ziyyah), JOSEPH BEN ABRAHAM IBN (16% 
century), rabbi and kabbalist. Zayyah was apparently born in 
*Jerusalem. There he completed his Even ha-Shoham in 1538. 
From Jerusalem he went to *Damascus to serve as rabbi of the 
Mostarabian (the native Jewish) community but paid frequent 
visits to Jerusalem. He was regarded in his time as an impor- 
tant posek. A number of his responsa have been published in 
some of his contemporaries’ collected responsa, such as those 
of Joseph *Caro, Moses di *Trani, *Levi b. Habib, and others 
who were on friendly terms with him. A number of his works 
have remained in manuscript, including a large collection of 
responsa, two of which were published by S. *Assaf (see bib- 
liography). From one of them it can be inferred that he took 
an active part in the dispute in *Safed on whether scholars 
should be exempted from taxation, and he was among those 
who upheld the exemption. 
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Three of his kabbalistic works are known: Even ha-Sho- 
ham (Jerusalem National Library, Ms. 416), in which the 
author with great profundity combines the kabbalistic doc- 
trine of combination of letters of the alphabet (hokhmat 
ha-zeruf) with that of emanation (azilut), a work which was 
popular among Yemenite Jews; Zeror ha-Hayyim (London, 
Jews College, Ms. 318), a curious commentary to the Ozar 
ha-Kavod of Todros *Abulafia. He dedicated both these works 
to Abraham de *Castro, who was leader of the Jews in Egypt. 
The third work, Sheerit Yosef (Vienna, Ms. 260), was com- 
piled in Jerusalem in 1549 and is a kind of supplement to 
and commentary on his Even ha-Shoham. This work is ap- 
parently mentioned in the Torat ha-Kenaot of Jacob *Emden 
(Lemberg, 1870, p. 69), where he states that Nehemiah *Ha- 
yon took a number of ideas from the Sheerit Yosef and made 
wrong use of them. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Hirschensohn, in: Hamisderonah, 1 (1885), 
192-201, 255-9; Frumkin-Rivlin, 1 (1929), 67-69; G. Scholem, Kit- 
vei Yad be-Kabbalah (1930), 89-91; A.Z. Schwarz, Die hebraeischen 
Handschriften in Oesterreich (1931), 203, no. 260; S. Assaf, in: Ks, 11 
(1934/35), 492-6; M. Benayahu, in: Sefunot, 7 (1963), 103-17. 


[Abraham David] 


ZBARAZH (Pol. Zbaraz), town in W. Ukraine (formerly in 
E. Galicia). Jews were living there at the end of the 15** cen- 
tury. The cemetery dates from 1510. According to a document 
of 1593 the city and its entire revenues were leased to Jews 
and Christians jointly. The Jewish community expanded in 
the 17" century and a synagogue was erected. The siege on 
Zbarazh by *Chmielnicki in 1649, its capture by the Turks in 
1676, and the *Haidamak raids of 1708 caused terrible suffer- 
ing to the community. There were 910 Jewish inhabitants in 
1765. The number increased under Austrian rule after 1772, 
reaching 2,896 (35% of the total population) in 1900. The 1931 
census records 3,000 Jewish residents. Two followers of Judah 
*he-Hasid originating from here were Isaiah of Zbarazh and 
his son. Zbarazh was also the birthplace of the folk poet B.Z. 
*Ehrenkranz. 

[Max Wurmbrand] 
Holocaust Period 
During World War 11 the Jewish population reached 5,000 
with the arrival of refugees from western Poland. After the 
German occupation, the Jewish survivors from Skalat, Grzy- 
malow, and Podwoloczyska were brought into Zbarazh. On 
July 4, 1941, a pogrom was carried out and the first Jews were 
killed. On Sept. 6, 1941, the Jewish intellectuals were ordered 
to present themselves before the Nazis; 70 persons were mur- 
dered in the Lubieniecki forest. In the spring of 1942 some 
600 sick and aged persons were marched off toward Tar- 
nopol and murdered on the way. Other Jews were deported 
to the labor camps of *Kamenka-Bugskaya and Zborow. On 
Aug. 31-Sept. 1, 1942, an Aktion took place and hundreds of 
persons were deported to the *Belzec extermination camp. 
Hermann Mueller, head of the Gestapo at Tarnopol, directed 
the murder of the Jews of Zbarazh. On Oct. 20-22, 1942, 
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1,000 Jews were deported to Belzec and Lvov Janowska camp. 
On Nov. 8-9, 1942, a group of more than 1,000 Jews was de- 
ported to Belzec. On April 7, 1943, hundreds of Jews were put 
to death near the city. The ghetto established in the autumn 
of 1942 was demolished on June 8, 1943. Some Jews hid in the 
Polish village of Kretowce. Some 60 Jews from the city sur- 


vived the Holocaust. 
[Aharon Weiss] 


ZBITKOWER, (Joseph) SAMUEL (1730s-1801), Warsaw 
merchant, banker, and army purveyor. He settled in War- 
saw in 1757 and displayed great ability and initiative in the 
development of varied types of trade and industry, includ- 
ing timber haulage, working the salt mines, preparation of 
leather, operating a slaughterhouse, exercise of the monopoly 
on kasher meat, and the operation of brick kilns and a brew- 
ery. Because of his great wealth, evidenced by his ownership 
of houses in Warsaw and estates in the surroundings, as well 
as through banking operations, he established good connec- 
tions with ruling circles - Poles, Russians, and Prussians. In 
1773 he received through the minister Poninski the title “El- 
der of the Jews,” which gave him the authority to farm taxes 
and was exploited by him to extort money from the rich men 
of the community. 

In 1788 Zbitkower was appointed parnas of the War- 
saw suburb of Praga, and in 1796 submitted a petition for 
the suburb to be granted the status of a separate community. 
He also received the right to establish a cemetery in Praga, 
which still has the tombstone describing his achievements. 
The quarter in which he lived was called Szmulowizna after 
him. Zbitkower’s ability to adapt himself to political change 
enabled him to obtain the position of official contractor to 
the Russian army of occupation, and also helped him in sup- 
plying the Polish fighters during the *Kosciuszko revolt, Tales 
were related about his generous actions and his readiness to 
save Jews from the danger of war and capture. His third wife, 
JUDITH LEVY of Frankfurt, was well known for her learning 
and proficiency in German and French, and this enabled her 
to aid her husband in his connections with members of the 
government. Despite his poor education, *Zbitkower man- 
aged to serve as shtadlan for the Jewish community, thanks 
to his official connections. After his death his widow and his 
son BEREK amassed great riches. He was the ancestor of the 
Berkson (or Bergson) family; his great-grandson was the phi- 
losopher Henri *Bergson. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Shatzky, Di Geshikhte fun Yidn in Varshe, 1 
(1947), index; A. Levinson, Toledot Yehudei Varshah (1953), 56—60; I. 
Ringelblum, in: Zion, 3 (1938), 246-66, 337-55; N. Sokolow, in: Haynt 
Jubilee Volume (1928); idem, Ishim (1958), 101ff.; J. Flinker, in: Var- 
shah (= Arim ve-Immahot be- Yisrael), 3 (1948), 50-54. 


[Moshe Landau] 


ZBOROV (Pol. Zbor6éw), city in Tarnopol district, Ukraine. 
The Jewish community had considerable influence in Zbo- 
rov in the 17" century. The peace treaty signed in Zborov in 
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1649 between John 11 Casimir and the Cossack rebel *Chmiel- 
nicki forbade Jews to live or work at *arenda (leaseholding) 
in the same towns in which Cossack troops were encamped. 
In 1689 King John 111 Sobieski gave the Jews rights equal to 
those of other citizens of the town, with the provision that all 
legal cases between Jews and gentiles be tried in government 
courts. Four market days were arranged each year to stimulate 
economic growth, and Jews were allowed to operate taverns if 
gentiles did not claim this privilege for themselves. There were 
655 Jews in Zborov in 1765; 2,109 (54% of the total population) 
in 1880; 1,873 (46%) in 1890; 2,080 (40%) in 1910; and 1,184 
(32%) in 1921. In the early 19 century Zevi Hirsh of Zborov 
(d. 1841) influenced the community toward Hasidism. In 1930 
the Jewish quarter was damaged extensively by fire. 


[Shimshon Leib Kirshenboim] 


Holocaust Period 
On the outbreak of World War 11, there were about 1,800 Jews 
in Zborov. In July 1941 an Aktion took place and 850 Jews were 
killed. In September or October 1942 some of the Jews were 
deported to the *Belzec death camp. The ghetto was liquidated 
in April-June 1943. A number of Jews were imprisoned in a 
forced-labor camp in Zborov established at the end of 1941. 
This camp was liquidated in July 1943 when all its inmates 
were killed. After the war the Jewish community of Zborov 
was not reconstituted. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N.N. Hannover, Yeven Mezulah (1966; map); 
B. Wasiutynski, Ludnos¢ zydowska w Polsce w wiekach x1x I XX (1930), 
121, 130, 147. 


ZDUNSKA WOLA (Pol. Zdunska Wola), district capital in 
the province of Lodz, Poland. In 1788 the owners of the town 
erected at their own expens e a wooden structure to serve as a 
synagogue to encourage Jewish settlement. Of the 32 families 
who lived there in 1778, 11 were Jewish, eight of whom earned 
their livelihood as craftsmen and three in commerce. In addi- 
tion to the taxes owed to the crown, every Jewish family had 
to pay 16 to 50 zlotys annually to the owners of the estate. The 
Jewish community body also had to pay an annual rent of 130 
zlotys for the synagogue. In 1825 the settlement was granted 
municipal status and at the same time the residence rights of 
the Jews were limited to two streets. In 1827 there were 468 
Jews (17% of the total population) in the town. In the 1830s, 
when Jewish financiers took the initiative of opening a wool- 
cloth industry (with manufacture on a contractual basis), 
some of them were authorized to erect stone houses beyond 
the Jewish streets. During the second half of the 19** century 
Jewish merchants became pioneers in the manufacture of 
cotton cloth. The rapid industrialization of Zdunska Wola at- 
tracted Jews from the surrounding towns as well as from Lith- 
uania. In 1857 the number of Jews had risen to 1,676 (26% of 
the population), and in 1897 to 7,252 (46% of the total). The 
majority were engaged as craftsmen, particularly as weavers. 
At the beginning of the 20" century a class of Jewish indus- 
trial workers had already developed. 
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Until 1828 the community of Zdunska Wola was subject 
to the jurisdiction of the *Lask community. In 1825 a ceme- 
tery was established which was enlarged in 1850. During the 
1840s a bet midrash was founded, and in 1852 the old wooden 
synagogue was replaced by a large one with funds contributed 
by Feibush Opatowski. The community’s first rabbi, Levi Cy- 
bis, was appointed in 1825. During the tenure of office of Levi 
Isaac Fleischer (from 1873), Gur and *Aleksandrow Hasidism 
gained ground, while among the Jews of Lithuanian origin 
*Haskalah was the prevailing influence. Eliezer *Kaplan taught 
in the secular Jewish schools founded at the beginning of the 
20' century. 

In 1921 there were 7,885 Jews (42% of the total popula- 
tion) living in the town. Between the two world wars, the com- 
munity maintained a Hebrew *Tarbut school, an elementary 
school of the cysHo (see *Education), a *Beth Jacob school 
for girls, and a talmud torah. The Jewish population numbered 
8,819 in 1931. From 1931 antisemitism began to spread in the 
town, particularly among the German population. In 1936 
there was even an attempt to stage a blood libel. 


[Arthur Cygielman] 


Holocaust Period 

There were close to 10,000 Jews, comprising nearly 50% of the 
total population, in Zdunska Wola at the outbreak of World 
War 11. The German armies entered on Sept. 6, 1939, and im- 
mediately destroyed the synagogue and burned all the litur- 
gical objects. In October, in retaliation for the alleged killing 
of a German policeman, over 3,000 Jews were arrested and 
kept in prisons in Sieradz for several days. During this Aktion 
many Jews were maltreated and some killed. The extortion of 
large sums of money and the eviction of Jewish families from 
predominantly non-Jewish districts followed. In the spring 
of 1940 a ghetto was formed on the outskirts of the city and 
over 8,000 Jews were crowded inside. In the meantime the 
number of Jews in Zdunska Wola increased as a result of the 
transfer of various groups from other towns and villages in 
western Poland annexed by Germany. A series of workshops 
was organized in the ghetto for furriers, tailors, shoemakers, 
and knitters. Their products were bought by the German army 
at a low price. On the outskirts of the ghetto Zionist youths 
received agricultural training on a farm. They helped supply 
the ghetto with vegetables and milk. In the summer of 1941 
the Germans raided the ghetto to collect able-bodied men 
for labor camps in the Poznan district. Over 1,000 men were 
seized, with the cooperation of the Jewish police. In 1942 two 
public executions took place in which ten Jews accused of 
smuggling were hanged. The Germans picked the festivals of 
Purim and Shavuot for that purpose. The ghetto was finally 
liquidated on Aug. 23-24, 1942. The first Selektion was carried 
out in the ghetto and the second in the Jewish cemetery. Over 
1,000 able-bodied Jews were sent to *Lodz ghetto, 550 Jews 
were murdered on the spot, and between 6,000 and 8,000 
were transported to the death camp at *Chelmno. Through- 
out the existence of the Judenrat, its chairman Jakub Lemberg 
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early detachment from Judaism, she adopted a more posi- 
tive attitude toward Jewish life in the shtetl as a result of her 
experiences during the Holocaust. Bucurie (“Joy,” 1949) in- 
cludes some important poems about Jewish suffering during 
the Holocaust. After World War 11, Banus regarded the Com- 
munist Party as the savior of mankind. Social and humanitar- 
ian themes dominate her Torentul (“The Torrent; 1959) and 
Magnet (“The Lodestone;’ 1962), in which the poet denounces 
war and calls on mothers everywhere to join in the effort to 
secure lasting peace. In the “liberalization” period, she went 
back to writing personal poems, but as an aged woman. Her 
collections of verse include Fiilor mei (“To my Sons,” 1949); 
Versuri alese (“Selected Poems,’ 1953); Despre pamant (“About 
the Earth,” 1954); and Se arata lumea (“The World Shows Up,’ 
1956). She also wrote two social dramas, Ziua cea mare (“The 
Great Day,’ 1951) and Indragostitii (“The Lovers,’ 1954), and 
published translations of Goethe, Pushkin, Rilke, and Shake- 
speare. Many of her poems have been translated into Eng- 
lish, Russian, and Chinese, and some of them into Hebrew. 
She published Din poezia de dragoste a lumii (“Love Poetry 
in World Literature,” 1965), including poems by Hebrew and 
Yiddish poets. In 1978 she published parts of her World War 11 
journal, Sub camuflaj (“Under Camouflage”), which caused 
controversy because of its descriptions of her erotic experi- 
ences and her attitude to her Jewish identity. Although she 
identified with Jewish suffering, she preferred to be a Roma- 
nian, identifying with the Romanian language and culture. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Calinescu, Istoria literaturii romane (1941), 
847, 925; C. Baltazar, Scriitor si om (1946), 15-27; G. Calinescu, in Con- 
temporanul (March 6, 1959); P. Georgescu, in: Viata romaneasca (Oct. 
1964), 125-27; ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Mirodan, Dictionar necon- 
ventional, 1 (1986), 99-112; A.B. Yoffe, Bisdot Zarim (1996), 218-21. 


[Dora Litani-Littman / Lucian-Zeev Herscovici (2"4 ed.)] 


BAPTISM, FORCED. The nature of the Christian sacrament 
of baptism created special problems when it was carried out 
compulsorily, which differentiated it sharply from forced con- 
version to Islam (see *Anusim; *Jadid al-Islam). There is evi- 
dence that when Christianity established itself as the domi- 
nant religion in the Roman Empire, from the fourth century, 
large numbers of Jews were forcibly baptized: a detailed ac- 
count is extant of the process in the island of *Minorca in 
418. In due course, the church doctrine regarding this matter 
crystallized. From the time of Pope *Gregory 1, it was gener- 
ally agreed that by its very nature baptism should be accepted 
willingly and not imposed by force. Various problems however 
still remained. It was difficult to define what baptism by force 
actually implied, apart from sheer physical immersion: did it 
cover also “willing” acceptance of conversion under menace 
of death, or under a remoter anticipation of violence, or with 
the alternative of expulsion? Moreover, when baptism was il- 
legally imposed, did it remain valid, or was the victim at lib- 
erty to return to his former faith unmolested? This last was 
a peculiarly complicated problem in the context of medieval 
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Christianity, for if baptism was valid however conferred, the 
backsliding was an act of heresy, punishable by death accord- 
ing to the code later elaborated by the Inquisition. In any case, 
the conception of forcible baptism did not apply in the case of 
the children or grandchildren of the unwilling converts, who 
were frequently taken by their parents to church for baptism 
as a matter of routine when they were born (see *Conversos, 
*Marranos). Another problem presented itself in the case of 
infants: at what age could they be presumed to have minds 
of their own and to accept baptism “willingly” and not pas- 
sively, or in return for some trivial temptation? On the whole, 
it may be said that whereas the church doctrine on the mat- 
ter of forced baptism, which it theoretically condemned, re- 
mained unchanged, its attitude as regards ex post facto prob- 
lems hardened through the centuries. 

In the seventh century a wave of forced conversions 
spread over Europe, sparked off when in 614 Emperor *Hera- 
clius forbade the practice of Judaism in the Byzantine Empire. 
He is said to have summoned his fellow sovereigns to follow 
his example; and similar steps were taken in Gaul in 626 by 
King Dagobert; in Italy in 661 by the Lombard sovereign Per- 
ctarit; and in Spain from 616 under successive Visigothic rul- 
ers. In the Byzantine possessions, including southern Italy, 
Heraclius’ example was imitated in 873-4 under *Basil 1. It is 
difficult however in most such cases to determine how effec- 
tively, and for how long a period, the edicts were put into ex- 
ecution; while on the other hand it is debatable how far bap- 
tism with the alternative of exile can be strictly considered in 
the category of “forced conversion.” Moreover the mob some- 
times took matters into its own hands and imposed baptism 
on the steadfast believers who had prepared themselves for 
the heroic alternative. This is what seems to have happened 
for example at the time of the campaign of the Byzantine 
emperor *Romanus I Lecapenus in 932-36 to suppress Juda- 
ism in his dominions, when a number of Jewish leaders died 
rather than submit. 

Apart from such cases of mass baptism to escape ex- 
pulsion as mentioned above, the earliest recorded instance 
of forced baptism in the more restricted sense seems to have 
been shortly after 820 in Lyons, where as part of his cam- 
paign to convert the Jews (described in his Epistola de bap- 
tismo Judaicorum), Archbishop *Agobard of Lyons assembled 
the children who had not been sent into safety by their par- 
ents and baptized all those who to his mind appeared to show 
some desire for conversion. When about 938 the archbishop 
of Mainz asked Leo vii whether he should force the Jews of 
his diocese to be baptized or expel them, the pope advised 
on the latter course. Many Jews, especially in the Rhineland, 
were baptized literally by force during the first and subsequent 
*Crusades, and the antipope *Clement 111 protested violently 
against their being permitted subsequently to revert to Juda- 
ism. On the other hand, after Benedict, the leader of the Jews 
of York was forcibly baptized on the day of Richard 1’s coro- 
nation (Sept. 3, 1189), the archbishop of Canterbury declared 
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was held in great esteem for his courageous and selfless lead- 
ership in which he often risked his life. He also was murdered 
during the liquidation of the ghetto. 


[Danuta Dombrowska] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Smialowski, in: Rocznik tédzki, 2 (1959); 
D. Dabrowska, in: BZ1H, 13-14 (1955), passim; I. Tabaksblat, Khurbn 
Lodz (1946), passim; Zdunska Wola (Heb., Yid. (same) Eng., 1968); 
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ZEALOTS AND SICARII. 


Introduction 

This article deals not only with the group of fighters for the 
freedom of Israel known from *Josephus as the “Zealots,” but 
includes in its survey other groups with similar aims, partic- 
ularly the Sicarii. 

Judea differed from the other provinces in the east of the 
Roman Empire in that it never resigned itself to Roman rule 
and did not willingly become integrated into the Imperial sys- 
tem. From the beginning of the Roman conquest its history 
was one of bitter struggle accompanied by revolts against the 
Imperial power. Although there were revolts in the Western 
parts of the Empire too (in Britain and Gaul and by the Bat- 
avi), these were not as frequent and they generally occurred 
in the early stages of Roman occupation and on the frontiers 
of the Empire. In Judea, however, a province that lay in the 
heart of a vital area, between Syria and Egypt, relations with 
the Roman authorities were in a state of almost continuous 
tension from the period of *Pompey and *Gabinius until after 
the *Bar Kokhba War. 

The causes of this tension are to be found first and fore- 
most in the religious-ideological conflict between the belief 
of the Jews in the doctrine that they were the Chosen People 
and therefore unique and the bitter fact that they were forcibly 
subjected to the rule of an idolatrous empire which accorded 
divine honors to its emperors. This empire was the complete 
antithesis of the spiritual conception and way of life of the 
Jews, and the tension found its resolution in the strengthen- 
ing of a messianic-eschatological faith at the center of which 
stood the hope of the revival of the glory of Israel and the 
downfall of “the kingdom of arrogance.’ The intensity of this 
feeling and these yearnings increased with the passage of time 
and was nurtured by the deterioration in relations between the 
Roman administration of the province, which gave its support 
to non-Jewish elements and based itself on them, and the Jews, 
as well as by the spiritual and social developments within the 
Jewish community itself. In the year 66 c.z. the great majority 
of the people supported the revolt against the procurator Flo- 
rus, some enthusiastically and some with reservations; only a 
minority, such as *Agrippa 11, were prepared to employ force 
to suppress the uprising while it was still in its initial stages. 
The ferment, however, was provided by certain groups among 
the Jews which developed a specific and definite ideology of 
objection in principle to Roman suzerainty. Other elements 
attached themselves to these groups, and their activism was 
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no less positive despite the fact that the principles upon which 
they based themselves were less clearly defined. 

The essential lines of the ideological currents, activities, 
and main divisions of the Jewish freedom fighters at the close 
of the Second Temple period can only be drawn in a general 
way. Fate has willed it that the main source of knowledge of 
this remarkable phenomenon - the ideology of Jewish liberty 
in this period — was their inveterate and uncompromising op- 
ponent, Josephus. Josephus not only wrote his most important 
work on this subject, The Jewish War, as the official historian 
of the Flavian dynasty and with personal reasons for denigrat- 
ing the image of the rebels against Rome; he also developed 
a theory according to which the extremist elements among 
them, who constituted only a minority of the people, dragged 
in their wake the whole Jewish population in the direction of 
an insane rebellion. Josephus almost completely ignored the 
messianic-eschatological aspects of the struggle. Nevertheless, 
even from his prejudiced and one-sided account, something of 
the ideals which animated the Jewish warriors in their struggle 
against Rome emerges. 


The “Fourth Philosophy” and the Sicarii 

In Book 7 of The Jewish War (253-74) Josephus distinguishes in 
a general way between the various parties which took part in 
the resolute stand against Rome. In respective order, he men- 
tions the Sicarii, the followers of *John of Giscala, the soldiers 
of *Simeon bar Giora, and finally the Zealots. The main dis- 
tinctions are exemplified also in incidents which he describes 
in his detailed description of these sects in the earlier books 
of The Jewish War. Both references help towards an under- 
standing of events. As stated, the Sicarii are mentioned first 
in the general summary in Book 7. Elsewhere Josephus de- 
scribes the emergence of this extreme freedom group against 
the background of the establishment of the Province of Judea, 
which was connected with the census instituted by *Quirin- 
ius, the legate of Syria, in the year 6 c.£. (Ant. 18:4-10). The 
census was a profound shock to the Jewish people as a whole 
and it was only after considerable effort that the high priest 
at the time, Joezer ben Boethus, succeeded in quietening the 
emotions aroused among the majority of the people. Never- 
theless, *Judah the Galilean of Gamala in Gaulanitis joined 
forces with *Zadok the Pharisee to issue a call for armed re- 
volt, since in their eyes the census represented outright slav- 
ery. In their speeches they went so far as to declare that God 
would come to the aid of those who did not spare themselves 
in the struggle. According to Josephus, Judah and Zadok 
were the founders of the “Fourth Philosophy,’ the other three 
being the *Pharisees, the *Sadducees, and the *Essenes. Af- 
ter they acquired a great number of followers they involved 
the Jewish body politic in uprisings and sowed the seeds of 
the future catastrophes which were to overwhelm the Jew- 
ish people. Later on, after he gives a description of the “three 
philosophies,” Josephus returns to Judah, whom he refers to 
simply as “the Galilean,” and gives a succinct account of his 
“philosophy.” According to him the adherents of this philoso- 
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phy agree in general with the Pharisees, and are distinguished 
from them only by their unbounded love for freedom and by 
the fact that they accept God as their only master and leader. 
They are freely and readily prepared to submit to even the 
most horrible of deaths and to see their relations and friends 
tortured rather than accept human domination. Josephus even 
emphasizes that this resolute determination of theirs is widely 
known and therefore there is no fear that the truth of what 
he says will be challenged; on the contrary, he is afraid that 
he may not have sufficiently emphasized their indifference to 
torture (Ant. 18:23-5). 

In The Jewish War (2:117-8) only a precis is given of this. 
The census of Quirinius is not even mentioned in this connec- 
tion - only that *Coponius was sent as governor to Judea. Dur- 
ing his years of rule a Galilean called Judah incited the people 
to revolt against the Romans and accused them of cowardice 
for consenting to pay taxes to the Romans and tolerating the 
rule of man when their only ruler was God. This man Judah 
was a “sage” (oogtott|c) and the founded a sect which was en- 
tirely different from all the other sects. Zadok the Pharisee is 
not mentioned at all in the War; nor does Josephus mention 
in this work that, apart from their principle of freedom, the 
philosophy of the Zealots was identical with that of the Phar- 
isees. Nowhere does he mention the end of Judah the Gaula- 
nite, or Galilean; only in the New Testament (Acts 5:37) is it 
stated that he was put to death by the Romans. 

It seems reasonable to accept the theory of those scholars 
who identify Judah the Gaulanite with Judah ben Hezekiah, 
who headed the revolt in Galilee against Varus after the death 
of *Herod in 4 B.c.£. (Ant. 17:271-2; War 2:56). Thus Judah 
assembled a large number of followers and attacked the royal 
palace in *Sepphoris, the capital of *Galilee. According to Jo- 
sephus he had aspirations to the throne of Judea. And whereas 
he gives the details of the fate which befell the other leaders 
of rebellion at that time, such as Simeon of Transjordan and 
*Athronges and his brothers, and the manner in which the 
rebellions were suppressed, he is completely silent about the 
fate of Judah. It would appear that he escaped and reemerged 
ten years later, by which time his ideology had already been 
worked out and disseminated among the whole people. The 
father of this Judah was that *Hezekiah who rose to fame as 
a fighter and leader in the forties of the first pre-Christian 
century, during the rule of Julius Caesar, and was executed 
by Herod at the beginning of his political career when he was 
appointed governor of Galilee. His execution produced a wave 
of bitterness in Judea and even resulted in Herod’s being sum- 
moned before the Sanhedrin in Jerusalem. 

Of Hezekiah we are told that he was active in the area bor- 
dering on Syria and that his execution by Herod was greeted 
enthusiastically by the Syrians (War 1:204-5; Ant. 14:159-60). 
This is easily explained on the assumption that Hezekiah was 
a native of Gamala in the Gaulanitis, as is mentioned explicitly 
with regard to Judah, the father of the Fourth Philosophy. 

Hezekiah and his son were the founders of a dynasty of 
leaders of an extremist freedom movement, a dynasty which 
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it is possible to trace until the fall of *Masada and the final 
crushing of Jewish opposition to Rome. They, the proponents 
of the Fourth Philosophy, were the first to raise the standard 
of revolt against the Roman Empire and were the last of those 
who waged the battle in Erez Israel itself and preached re- 
bellion throughout the length and breadth of the Diaspora. 
Among the descendants of Judah was *Eleazar b. Jair, the com- 
mander of Masada. Eleazar and his men are usually called Si- 
carii (Zucaptot) by Josephus, and the same historian also ex- 
plicitly identifies the Sicarii with the fomenters of unrest after 
the census of Quirinius (War 7:252-5): “This fortress was called 
Masada; and the Sicarii who had occupied it had at their head 
a man of influence named Eleazar. He was a descendant of 
the Judas who, as we previously stated, induced multitudes of 
Jews to refuse to enroll themselves when Quirinius was sent as 
censor to Judea. For in those days the Sicarii banded together 
against those who consented to submit to Rome and in ev- 
ery way treated them as enemies, plundering their property, 
rounding up their cattle, and setting fire to their habitations, 
protesting that such persons were nothing but aliens who so 
ignobly sacrificed the hard-won liberty of the Jews and admit- 
ted their preference for the Roman yoke.” 

In consequence of this, it should in general be assumed 
that when Josephus refers to the Sicarii, the reference is to 
the successors of Judah the Gaulanite, the upholders of the 
extremist ideology. Apart from the quotation given above 
in which he identifies the fomenters of unrest in the time of 
Quirinius with the Sicarii, the first time he feels the need to 
employ the term Sicarii is against the background of the events 
during the procuratorships of *Felix (52-60 c.k.) and *Festus 
(60-62). The word itself is a Latin one, and Josephus points out 
that it was given to them because of the dagger (sica) which 
they carried concealed in their garments and with which they 
were accustomed to dispose of their enemies (War 2:255, Ant. 
20:186). It is clear that such a pejorative name was first given 
to them by their Roman opponents. 

The name Sicarii appears for the period of the procu- 
ratorship of Felix only in The Jewish War (2:254-7). They are 
mentioned there as a new phenomenon and in this context 
Josephus does not give the connection between them and the 
Fourth Philosophy. It would appear that the novelty consisted 
in the technique which they employed to dispose of political 
opponents. According to Josephus they used to choose par- 
ticularly the festivals: they would mingle with the crowds 
and put their opponents to death without any possibility of 
being identified. Their first victim was *Jonathan (b. Anan), 
who had previously been high priest. His murder is also de- 
scribed in the parallel passage of the Antiquities (20:162-66), 
where it is stated that it was carried out under the influence 
of the procurator Felix, who was interested in getting rid of 
Jonathan by means of the “bandits” (Anotai). Hence no one 
was punished for the murder of Jonathan. “The ‘bandits’ ad- 
opted the custom of coming to Jerusalem during the festivals 
and concealing their weapons in the same way and carrying 
out their crimes.” Thus, in the Antiquities Josephus describes 
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the same system and methods as he does in the War against 
the background of the procuratorship of Felix, but without 
mentioning the same Sicarii. In both works Josephus refrains 
from presenting any ideological explanation of the stimulus 
behind these acts. The first time Josephus explicitly mentions 
the Sicarii in the Antiquities is during the procuratorship of 
Festus (Ant. 20:186-7), and he goes on to describe their ac- 
tivities against the background of the procuratorship of *Al- 
binus (62-64 c.£.). During that procuratorship the Sicarii 
adopted a new tactic of seizing hostages in order to obtain 
the release of their comrades who had fallen into the hands 
of the Romans. It was thus that they seized the secretary of 
*Eleazar, the son of the previous high priest, *Ananias, who 
served as “captain of the Temple” (otpatnydc tod iepod) and 
sent a message to Ananias that he would be released only in 
exchange for ten of their men who were being held by Albi- 
nus. When they succeeded in this, others were captured and 
held as hostages and similarly released in exchange for other 
Sicarii (Ant. 20:208-10). 

The New Testament also mentions the Sicarii during the 
procuratorship of Felix (Acts 21:38). According to this refer- 
ence the Roman officer Claudius Lysias was of the opinion 
that *Paul was identical with an Egyptian visionary who had 
led 4,000 Sicarii into the wilderness. It is, however, highly 
doubtful if there is any justification for assuming any con- 
nection between the Egyptian prophet and the adherents of 
the Fourth Philosophy. 

The few references to the Sicarii in the Talmud already 
belong to the period of the war itself. First there is the Mishnah 
(Makhshirim 1:6): “It once happened that the men of Jeru- 
salem hid their fig-cakes in the water because of the Sicarii, 
and the sages declared them not susceptible [to ritual un- 
cleanness].’ Similarly in Avot de-Rabbi Nathan (7 p. 20, ver- 
sion (B), ed. Schechter, 1945”): “When Vespasian came and 
surrounded Jerusalem... the Sicarii took the initiative and set 
fire to all the granaries.” In Eccles. R. to 7:12 there is mention 
of Ben Batiah, “the head of the Sicarii in Jerusalem,’ and to 
the same category of information belongs the story of *Abba 
Sikra, the leader of the biryonim, the son of the sister of Rab- 
ban *Johanan b. Zakkai (Git. 56a). 

As is evident from the interchange of Sicarii and Zealots 
(Kanna’im) in the text of Avot de-Rabbi Nathan, and as one can 
also infer from the use of the name Sicarii in Acts, it is by no 
means certain that in the talmudic passages the word neces- 
sarily refers to the Fourth Philosophy and to the adherents of 
the Galilean dynasty. It is possible that the word is sometimes 
used more flexibly than in Josephus. 

The suggestion has also been put forward that the “Gali- 
leans” mentioned by Epictetus (Arrian, Discourses 4:7, 6) are 
in fact the disciples of Judah the Galilean, but the accepted 
view which identifies them with the Christians seems more 
reasonable. 

In the period between the census and the outbreak of the 
Great Revolt the descendants of Judah are mentioned only 
once. Two of his sons are referred to — Jacob and Simeon, who 
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were crucified by the procurator Tiberius Julius *Alexander be- 
tween 46 and 48 c.£. (Ant. 20:102). There is no information 
as to the activities for which they received this punishment, 
or whether their area of operation was Galilee or Judea. It is 
clear, however, even in the absence of such information, that 
they stood at the center of the rebel activities, and when the 
opportunity presented itself with the outbreak of the Revolt, 
*Menahem, one of the descendants of Judah, took a leading 
part in the events. 

After the offering of the daily sacrifice for the welfare of 
the Emperor was discontinued on the initiative of Eleazar the 
son of Ananias, and fighting was raging in the streets of Jeru- 
salem between the rebels and those who strove for peace with 
the Romans, the peace party being aided by the soldiers sent 
by Agrippa 11, there was created a situation whereby the royal 
troops held control of the Upper City while the rebels were in 
control of the Temple and the Lower City. The outcome was 
decided when many of the Sicarii joined forces with the reb- 
els. The army of Agrippa was routed and his opponents broke 
through into the Upper City and set not only the royal palace 
on fire, but “eager to destroy the moneylenders’ bonds, and 
to prevent the recovery of debts, in order to win over a host 
of grateful debtors and to cause a rising of the poor against 
the rich, sure of impunity,’ they also burned the archives. This 
passage seems to point to the extremist social ideology of the 
Sicarii under the leadership of Menahem. 

The fortress of *Antonia also fell to the rebels and a siege 
was laid to the palace of Herod. At this stage, however, a 
schism took place. Menahem, who had already gained control 
of Masada, acquired a rich booty of weapons with which he 
armed his adherents. He then began to act as the sole leader 
of the revolt. “He returned like a veritable king to Jerusalem, 
became the leader of the revolution, and directed the siege 
of the palace.” 

Menahem captured the palace of Herod with the excep- 
tion of the three towers (Hippicus, Phasael, and Mariamne) in 
which the Roman soldiers took refuge. It was at this time that 
the former high priest Ananias and his brother were captured 
and put to death by Menahem’s men. His ambition, which ap- 
parently had a messianic-eschatological character, aroused the 
opposition of the other rebels commanded by Eleazar the son 
of Ananias. They attacked him when he was dressed in royal 
robes and accompanied by his admirers. In the fight Menahem 
was placed at a disadvantage. He himself escaped to the Ophel, 
but was captured and put to death. A similar fate overtook his 
associates, of whom the most prominent was *Absalom. Many 
of the Sicarii were killed and a siege was laid to those who hid 
themselves. Some of them, under the leadership of Eleazar b. 
Jair, a member of the family of Judah the Galilean, found ref- 
uge in Masada, which, as stated, had earlier been captured by 
Menahem (War 2:422-48). 

From this time on the Sicarii ceased to be the guiding 
factor in the events in Jerusalem. Nevertheless, they contin- 
ued to exist and it was they who were destined to be the last 
to hold aloft the standard of rebellion. Although they were no 
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longer in control of Jerusalem and it is not possible to ascribe 
predominance to them in any part of Jewish Erez Israel apart 
from Masada, it can be stated with near certainty that many 
of them continued their activities in other parts of the country 
and were a factor in the incitement of the people. It is possible 
to see evidence of this in the explicit and detailed information 
given of the activities of the Sicarii when, after the destruction 
of the Temple, they fled to Egypt and Cyrenaica. It is certain 
that these refugees did not come from Masada nor belong to 
the soldiers of Eleazar b. Jair, since those all met their end at 
Masada. These men were completely consistent in their out- 
look, following the principles of Judah the Galilean, just as be- 
fore their flight to Egypt and Cyrenaica they had clung to them 
in Jerusalem and elsewhere in Erez Israel. In addition, the con- 
siderable number of the warriors who fought under Simeon 
bar Giora at the time of the siege is easily explained on the as- 
sumption that many Sicarii were included in his army, since 
they felt themselves more in sympathy with him than with 
the other leaders in besieged Jerusalem. Their extreme social 
views bridged the gap between them and Simeon. It might be 
added that the impression that the Sicarii were an influential 
factor in besieged Jerusalem is gained to some extent from the 
above-mentioned talmudic sources. The group of Sicarii who 
formed a unit under the leadership of Eleazar b. Jair - that 
group to which Josephus consistently gives the name Sica- 
rii — entrenched itself in Masada and the sphere of its opera- 
tions was confined to the adjacent area, and there is mention 
of their attack on En-Gedi (War 4:398—405). When Simeon 
bar Giora was forced to leave the vicinity of Jerusalem owing 
to the pressure of Anan ben Anan, he found a temporary ref- 
uge with the Sicarii in the wilderness of Judea. They refused, 
however, to join him in major exploits which would take them 
far away from their secure base in Masada (War 4:503-7) and 
there is no further mention of them by Josephus until after the 
destruction of the Temple. The recent excavations at Masada 
revealed many potsherds on which the names of the Masada 
fighters appear. From these sherds one learns of their consci- 
entious observance of the commandments of the Torah, find- 
ing expression in such things as their meticulous adherence to 
the laws of the tithe. Masada is also the only place apart from 
*Qumran where fragments have been found of the *Dead Sea 
sect (a scroll of the Sabbath Sacrifice). It seems that its source 
was the people of Qumran who joined the warriors of Judea at 
some stage of the war, although one is not entitled to identify 
the members of the sect, on this account, with the Sicarii or the 
Zealots. It is a fact that the Essenes participated in the Great 
Revolt. It was the second senatorial governor of the province of 
Judea, *Silva, who decided finally to stamp out the last vestiges 
of Jewish resistance and to capture the last stronghold of the 
Jews. After all hopes of maintaining this position had failed, 
and the Romans were poised to storm it, the defenders took 
the decision to immolate themselves rather than fall into the 
hands of the Romans. This decision to commit mass suicide 
was in keeping with the tradition of the Fourth Philosophy. For 
many of them the choice was in fact between death through 
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torture by the Romans or taking their own lives. Others with- 
out doubt had to choose between the difficult alternative of 
accepting Roman domination, which in their eyes amounted 
to “Desecration of the Divine Name” (see *Kiddush ha-Shem) 
and death. But even those who might have been prepared to 
accept Roman rule and make a public declaration to that ef- 
fect could only look forward to cruel slavery, while a life of 
shame faced the women. It is true that Jewish soldiers had been 
placed in a similar situation in other localities in Erez Israel, 
and yet only in isolated instances does one hear of suicide in 
preference to captivity. Thus there is reference to the suicide 
of the last defenders of *Jotapata, as well as of many of the de- 
fenders of Gamala (War 4:79), the city of origin of Judah, the 
spiritual father of the movement. Josephus also tells of the two 
priests Meir the son of Bilga and Joseph the son of Dalaeus 
who threw themselves into the flames of the Temple, and that 
the survivors of the Zealots sought their death in the field of 
battle after the capture of the city. Dio Cassius also reports the 
suicide of many of the defenders of the Temple. 

In this mass suicide the essential principle of the Fourth 
Philosophy undoubtedly played an important role. They faced 
the danger of transgressing their religious faith, since in their 
eyes recognition of Roman rule was tantamount to idolatry. 
The choice before them therefore was not different in essence 
from that which faced the Jewish communities of the Rhine- 
land in the First Crusade of 1096 or the martyrs of York in 
1190. 

The two speeches of Eleazar b. Jair in which he urged his 
followers to put an end to their lives bear the genuine stamp 
of the Greek rhetoric of the period of the Roman Empire, and 
it is not difficult to detect in it characteristic ideas taken from 
Greek philosophy and literature; at least the Stoic tradition 
recognized the legitimacy of suicide. But in addition to this 
it contains also the specific ideas of the Fourth Philosophy as 
indeed Eleazar b. Jair could give expression to it at that fateful 
moment. There is also in it something of the historical phi- 
losophy of Josephus himself as it finds expression in the War 
generally. Already at the beginning of his speech Eleazar em- 
phasizes the essential idea which inspired him and his men 
not to become subservient to the Romans or to any man but 
only to God himself (War 7:323-5): “Long ago, my brave men, 
we determined neither to serve the Romans nor any other save 
God, for He alone is man’s true and righteous Lord; and now 
the time is come which bids us put that resolution to the test 
by our actions. In this crisis let us not disgrace ourselves. We 
who in the past refused to submit even to a slavery involving 
no peril, let us not now, along with slavery, deliberately accept 
the irreparable penalties awaiting us if we are to fall alive into 
Roman hands. For as we were the first to revolt, so are we the 
last in arms against them. Moreover, I believe that it is God 
who has granted us this favor, that we have it in our power to 
die nobly and in freedom - a privilege denied to others who 
have met with unexpected defeat” (War 7:407-19). 

The influence of the Sicarii refugees was not confined to 
Egypt. It also embraced the city of *Cyrene and other cities of 
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the Libyan Pentapolis. A certain Jonathan, a weaver by trade, 
was active in these cities, influencing many of the Jews belong- 
ing to the lower classes in Cyrene to follow him to the wilder- 
ness where he promised to show signs and wonders, and here 
also the local Jewish authorities intervened and brought about 
his arrest by the Roman governor Catullus (War 7:437-40). 

As to the extent to which these Sicarii refugees and those 
who were influenced by their views were a long-range factor 
in the developments which took place in the lands of the Hel- 
lenistic Diaspora, particularly in Egypt and Cyrenaica in the 
years prior to the revolt during the reign of Trajan and which 
was its cause, it is difficult to give an answer in the complete 
absence of sources. 

To sum up: it was the outlook of Judah of Gaulanitis and 
his successors which constituted the most extreme expression 
of opposition to Roman rule and of Jewish independence. 
The yearning for the redemption of Israel was the heritage 
of virtually all sections and classes of the people, but among 
the adherents of the Fourth Philosophy it led them to imme- 
diate action and an activism which knew no compromise, as 
well as to the recognition that divine aid would come to the 
energetic and the bold. Acknowledgment of Roman rule was 
tantamount in their eyes to an affront to divine rule and con- 
stituted Hillul ha-Shem. Consequently they maintained ada- 
mantly that it was essential to come out openly in war against 
Roman rule and also to compel those who disagreed with 
them to join the struggle. The Hasmoneans in their time had 
taken up arms when the situation became impossible and the 
danger of extermination threatened the Jewish faith, but only 
when the opportune moment came did they act to realize the 
ancient aspirations of the people for political freedom. The 
freedom fighters of the school of Judah of Gaulanitis, on the 
other hand, raised the banner of freedom and opposition to 
mortal rule without taking account of the realities of the situ- 
ation. Their ideas fell on fertile ground as a result of the devel- 
opments which had taken place in the province of Judea and 
in Jewish society during the last years of the Second Temple 
period. The eschatological tension which was characteristic of 
that generation fitted in exactly with the Fourth Philosophy. 
Nevertheless, only a small number of the fighters for the free- 
dom of Judea during the Great Revolt accepted the specific 
ideology of the Sicarii of the school of Judah or of the Zealot 
priests of Jerusalem, between whom and the Sicarii one can 
posit only a hypothetical connection, as will be seen below. It 
can also be assumed that, among other groups, the question 
of leadership and the realization of the eschatological hopes 
of Menahem constituted from the outset an obstacle to com- 
plete identification with the ideology of the Sicarii. 


The Zealots of Jerusalem 

Among many scholars and in general works one frequently 
finds that the extreme wing of the freedom fighters which crys- 
tallized in the period immediately prior to the destruction of 
the Temple is identified with the Zealots (ZnAwtat, Kanna’im). 
Judah of Gaulanitis is regarded as the founder of the Zealots, 
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who are identified as the proponents of the Fourth Philosophy. 
In the original sources, however, no such identification is any- 
where clearly made, and the question is hardly raised of the re- 
lationship between the Sicarii, the upholders of the Fourth Phi- 
losophy, and the Zealots. Josephus himself in his general survey 
of the various groups of freedom fighters (War 7:268-70) enu- 
merates the Sicarii first, whereas he mentions the Zealots last. 
“Tn this lawlessness the so-called Zealots excelled, a class which 
justified their name by their actions; for they copied every evil 
deed, nor was there any villainy recorded in history that they 
failed to emulate zealously. And yet they took their name from 
their professed zeal for virtue, either in mockery of those they 
wronged, so brutal was their nature, or reckoning the greatest 
of evils good” In presenting the events themselves Josephus 
first mentions the Zealots in connection with the composition 
of the temporary government in Jerusalem under the leader- 
ship of Joseph ben Gorion after the victory over *Cestius Gallus 
in the year 66 c.£. Josephus explains why *Eleazar b. Simeon, 
who distinguished himself in the fighting against the Romans, 
undoubtedly playing a decisive role, and took possession of 
most of the booty and the treasury of Cestius Gallus, was not 
appointed to the government. He explains that he was passed 
over “because they observed his despotic nature and that the 
Zealots under him conducted themselves like his bodyguard” 
(War 2:564). One gains the impression that Josephus is refer- 
ring here to the Zealots who placed themselves under Eleazar’s 
command as a phenomenon which had existed for some time 
and does not therefore realize that the reader has not heard of 
their appearance before. 

Despite the fact that Eleazar b. Simeon was temporar- 
ily overlooked and not included either in the government of 
Jerusalem or in the list of the area commanders of the coun- 
try who were appointed after the victory over the governor 
of Syria, he nevertheless maintained his decisive influence. In 
the words of Josephus, “Gradually, however, financial needs 
and the intrigues of Eleazar had such influence with the peo- 
ple that they ended by yielding the supreme command to 
him” (War 2:565). Josephus returns to the Zealots in his de- 
scription of the subsequent events at the end of Book 2 (651) 
against the background of the preparation for the war against 
the Romans in 66-67 and underlines the antagonism which 
existed between Anan b. Anan and those called the Zealots. 
This latter name becomes more frequent in the context of the 
fratricidal war which broke out in Jerusalem after the war in 
Galilee. The war approached Jerusalem towards the end of 
67 C.E.; the Roman army was already in control of *Jabneh and 
*Ashdod and large numbers of refugees and fighters streamed 
from the different places to the capital and joined the extreme 
elements there (War 4:138). These reinforced units began to 
take action against the moderate elements who until then 
had been in control of the city, particularly against individu- 
als who were suspected of wishing to come to terms with the 
Romans. The first victim was a certain Antipas, who belonged 
to the house of Herod and tried to stop the rebels at the out- 
break of the revolt. Together with two other members of the 
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royal family he was imprisoned, and shortly afterwards they 
were put to death. The extremists took a revolutionary step in 
abolishing the system which had been established since the 
time of Herod and reserved the *high priesthood to a num- 
ber of families which in effect constituted the priestly oligar- 
chy. This privilege had not been abolished even in the time of 
*Agrippa 1. The high priesthood had continued to alternate 
between these oligarchic houses; from time to time the trans- 
fer was accompanied by reprehensible dealings, such as the 
bribery of the appointing authorities. In the years immediately 
preceding the Revolt the right of appointment was entrusted 
to Agrippa 11, and the last high priest appointed by him was 
*Mattathias, the son of Theophilus 11. It was now decided to 
introduce a complete democracy in the high priesthood and 
to choose by *lot. The lot fell upon Pinhas (*Phinehas) b. Sam- 
uel of Kefar Havta. With the aim of portraying this change in 
the blackest of colors Josephus states that Pinhas was “a man 
who not only was not descended from high priests, but was 
such a clown that he scarcely knew what the high priesthood 
meant. At any rate they dragged their reluctant victim out of 
the country, and dressing him up for his assumed part, as on a 
stage, put the sacred vestments upon him and instructed him 
as to how to act in keeping with the occasion. To them this 
monstrous impiety was a subject for jesting and sport, but the 
other priests, beholding from a distance this mockery of their 
law, could not restrain their tears and bemoaned the degra- 
dation of the sacred honors” (War 4:139-57). This Pinhas is 
also mentioned in the talmudic sources, according to which 
he was a stonemason by trade, but they add that he had mar- 
ried into the House of Hillel. The view expressed by some 
scholars that this appointment constituted the restoration of 
the ancient glory of the high priesthood, since he belonged 
to the House of Zadok, in whose hands the high priesthood 
had been until the appointment of the Hasmoneans, is highly 
doubtful and there is nothing to support such a suggestion in 
the extant sources. 

In his actual description of these events, the arrest and 
execution of the three members of the Herodian house and 
the revolutionary change in the selection of the high priest, 
Josephus does not mention the Zealots as such. The subse- 
quent account, however, establishes it as a certainty that it 
was they who acted as the instigators. At the assembly called 
at the insistence of the most important of the previous high 
priests, under the influence of these events, *Joshua b. Gamla 
and Anan b. Anan castigated those present for their indiffer- 
ence and explicitly incited them against the Zealots. In other 
words, they attributed to them those actions which they were 
denouncing. It is in this context that Josephus for the first 
time explains the name Zealot, which henceforth he uses fre- 
quently, “for so they called themselves, as though they were 
zealous in the cause of virtue and not for vice in its basest and 
most extravagant form” (War 4:161). 

The existing leadership in Jerusalem decided to embark 
upon an open struggle against the attempts of the Zealots to 
seize the reins of power. Numbered among these chief oppo- 
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nents, in addition to Joshua b. Gamla and Anan, were Goryon 
b. Joseph and *Simeon b. Gamaliel (War 4:159). In a rousing 
address Anan incited the citizens of Jerusalem against the 
Zealots who had fortified themselves in the Temple, and the 
Temple Mount was besieged. The struggle was decided in fa- 
vor of the Zealots only with the entry of thousands of Idu- 
means into Jerusalem who ranged themselves on the side of 
the Zealots (War 4:162-304). 

The Zealots were now in control of Jerusalem (winter of 
67-8 c.z.) and their chief opponents were put to death, among 
them Anan b. Anan, Joshua b. Gamla, Goryon b. Joseph, and 
the commander *Niger from Transjordan. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, a split took place between the Zealots and the Idumeans 
(War 4:305-65). 

At this stage of events John of Giscala was in alliance 
with the Zealots, although Josephus does not mention his 
activities either with regard to the fight which took place in 
Jerusalem or the execution of the leading opponents of the 
Zealots. It is possible that John contented himself with giving 
aid to them without involving himself personally in the fight 
against those with whom he had previously cooperated. The 
Zealots and John of Giscala were now the two main powers 
in Jerusalem, but this situation changed fundamentally when 
Simeon bar Giora wrested control of the Upper City and por- 
tions of the Lower City. As a result the capital was divided into 
three parts. Eleazar b. Simeon continued as the commander 
of the Zealots, fortifying himself and his men particularly in 
the Temple. They maintained their hold there as a result of a 
topographical advantage which made up for their numerical 
inferiority compared with the men of John (War 5:5-10). Af- 
ter the appearance of *Titus before the walls of Jerusalem in 
the spring of 70, however, John took the bold step of adding 
the Zealots to his command; using the excuse of the Festival 
of Passover, according to Josephus, he infiltrated his armed 
men into the Temple area and thus established his domina- 
tion over them (War 5:98-105). From this time onwards the 
Zealots were under the overall command of John in the same 
way as the Idumeans accepted the command of Simeon bar 
Giora. Both of these groups, however, continued to maintain 
their separate identity (War 5:250) and in the battles which 
raged between the Romans and the Jews during the siege the 
Zealots, distinguishing themselves by their courage, achieved 
a prominence comparable to those who belonged to the other 
camps (War 6:92, 148). 

The sources are silent as to the fate of Eleazar b. Simeon 
and *Zechariah b. Avkilus, the principal leaders of the Zealots. 
It would appear that they were killed, or died, before the final 
fall of the Temple. Of at least one of the outstanding Zealot 
fighters during the siege, Judah b. Ari, it is known that he es- 
caped from Jerusalem and that many of the fighters rallied 
around him. In the forest of Jardes they were encircled by a 
unit of Roman cavalry, while the infantry were cutting down 
the trees to blaze a trail through the forest. All the Jewish fight- 
ers, among whom there must have been many of the Zealots 
from Jerusalem, fell in the battle, including their Zealot com- 
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mander Judah (War 7:210-15). Their end was more similar to 
that of the Sicarii - despite the fact that it was not actually a 
case of mass suicide but the fall of heroes in the field of bat- 
tle — than to the fate of Simeon bar Giora or John of Giscala, 
who fell alive into the hands of the Romans. 

There seems little reason to doubt that the priests of Jeru- 
salem were the fomenting element among the Zealots. Their 
essential base was always the Temple Mount and at least two 
of their principal leaders, Eleazar b. Simeon and Zechariah b. 
Avkilus, were priests (War 4:225). To them one may add, as 
will become clear below, *Eleazar b. Hananiah. Josephus also 
testifies that three more of their leaders were notables in Jew- 
ish society, “Judas the son of Chelcias, and Simon son of Es- 
ron, persons of might, along with a man of some distinction, 
Ezechias of Chobari” (War 5:6). 

It would even appear that the very name Kanna’im has a 
priestly connection, in that they consciously regarded them- 
selves as the spiritual descendants of the “Kanna’i” par ex- 
cellence of Jewish tradition, Pinhas (*Phinehas) the son of 
Eleazar (Num. 25:11). 

As has been seen, at least immediately after the Roman 
victory in *Beth-Horon, the Kanna’im emerge as a recognized 
and definite factor, but it is possible to go further back and 
see as an act of the Zealots the decisive step which from the 
formal point of view marked the outbreak of the Revolt - the 
cessation of the daily sacrifice in honor of the Roman Em- 
peror at the instigation of Eleazar b. Hananiah (War 2:409). It 
appears that despite the fact that he belonged to high priestly 
circles, his sympathies were all with the Kanna’im. It is not 
out of place to note that according to the talmudic tradition 
(Git. 56a) this symbolic and decisive act is connected with 
an individual who is known from Josephus as the second 
most prominent leader of the Zealots after Eleazar b. Simeon, 
namely Zechariah b. Avkilus: “Through the scrupulousness 
of R. Zechariah b. Avkilus our sanctuary was destroyed, our 
Temple burnt, and we ourselves were exiled from our land.” 
The suggestion that the Zealots received considerable sup- 
port from Bet Shammai has been put forward in the past and 
there is undoubtedly some basis for it.31 A consideration of 
the activity of Bet Shammai at the beginning of the Revolt as 
described in the halakhic sources fits in perfectly with what 
has been assumed as the ideology of the Kanna’im. Is it, how- 
ever, possible to see the activities of the Kanna’im as the ex- 
pression of a defined current and a consolidated group in the 
period prior to the Revolt? 

It is certain that Josephus, the primary and most impor- 
tant source, and the only one to describe the ideologies of 
the Jews at the close of the Second Temple, does not employ 
the word Zealots at all in respect to the previous events. One 
cannot, however, infer far-reaching conclusions from this si- 
lence, since even at the beginning of the Revolt he does not 
mention the formation of the sect, and it is only casually that 
he notes the connection between Eleazar b. Simeon and the 
Kanna’im, referring to them consistently only from Book rv 
of the War onwards. However, even the other sources shed 
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little light on the subject. The reference of Avot de-Rabbi Na- 
than to them (aRN’, ed. Shechter, 6, p. 32) is already to the 
days of the war and the siege of Jerusalem, while the statement 
of the Mishnah (Sanh. 9:6), “If a man stole a sacred vessel or 
cursed by kosem, or made an Aramean woman his paramour, 
the Zealots may fall upon him, is directed more to a way of 
life than to a group with a definite ideology. On the other 
hand, more weight can be given to the name Zealot given to 
Simeon, one of the disciples of Jesus, in Luke and Acts (Luke 
6:15, Acts 1:13). 

Nevertheless, without coming to any definite conclusion 
with regard to the first appearance of this name, the question 
can be raised of the initial emergence of an ideology firmly 
maintained by a specific group and active in the life of the Jews 
during the Second Temple period. 

The historians of the 19** century took it as a fact that 
the Zealots were identical with the adherents of the Fourth 
Philosophy, and therefore constituted a division of the same 
movement to which the Sicarii belonged. This opinion was 
widely accepted by various scholars. On the other hand, in 
the 20" century certain scholars flatly denied any connec- 
tion between the adherents of the Fourth Philosophy and the 
Zealot ideology, and even the emergence of a specific Zealot 
faction in the period preceding the Revolt. It must, in fact, be 
conceded that there is no clear evidence in the sources of any 
connection between the Fourth Philosophy and the Zealots 
during the Revolt, especially as the interpretation given to the 
sole reference to the followers of Menahem as “Zealots” (War 
2:444) is open to doubt. 

Despite this, however, there appears to be a certain con- 
nection between the two and the assumption, though far from 
decisive, is a reasonable one. As mentioned above, Josephus 
(Ant. 18:4; cf. 18:9) mentions as the two founders of the Fourth 
Philosophy Judah of Gamala in Gaulanitis and Zadok the 
Pharisee. Both the name Zadok and his appellation as a Phari- 
see suggest, on the one hand, that he belonged to the priestly 
circles and, on the other, that he was a well-known sage. In a 
hypothetical manner one can posit this Zadok as the formu- 
lator of that ideology which later characterized the Zealots of 
Jerusalem during the Revolt, whose leaders were the priests of 
the Temple and who were close to the Bet Shammai. 

This assumption of a certain connection between the 
Zealots and the Fourth Philosophy also serves better to ex- 
plain the decisive importance which Josephus ascribes to the 
Fourth Philosophy, on which he places the chief blame for the 
chain of disasters which befell the Jewish people, culminating 
in the destruction of the Temple. The limitation of the mem- 
bers of the Fourth Philosophy to the Sicarii, whose activity 
was impressive, in fact, only at the beginning of the Revolt, 
and even then it was not they who were responsible for the 
cessation of the daily sacrifice for the welfare of the Emperor, 
raises the question as to why Josephus found it necessary to 
underscore with so much emphasis the fateful guilt of the men 
of the Fourth Philosophy, to make it appear that they were re- 
sponsible for all the disasters. It is perhaps possible here to add 
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the two different versions of Avot de-Rabbi Nathan, in which 
Zealots are mentioned in one and the Sicarii in the other, and 
their mention in juxtaposition in the statement of the Church 
Father Hippolytus, although the passage is far from clear. And 
lastly, it should be mentioned that neither Zealots nor the Si- 
carii were prepared to be captured alive by the Romans. 

In the light of these considerations it appears that one 
can posit, albeit with some caution, the hypothesis that there 
was indeed a certain connection and cooperation between 
the founders of the Zealots and of the Sicarii during the cen- 
sus of Quirinius, and that from the outset the difference be- 
tween these two movements was a tangible one. This differ- 
ence found its expression in the decisive schism which took 
place during the Revolt after a brief period of cooperation at 
its beginning. 

What then was it that differentiated the Zealots from 
the Sicarii and the other groups who fought against the Ro- 
mans for the freedom of Judea? The differences can be enu- 
merated as follows: 

1. Whereas the Sicarii obtained their initial inspiration 
from Gaulanitis and Galilee in the north, the Zealots were di- 
rected by a group of priests in Jerusalem, and it was the Tem- 
ple which was their main stronghold. 

2. The Sicarii continued to be loyal to the dynasty of Judah 
the Galilean, their last leaders being Menahem and Eleazar b. 
Jair, who were scions of that house; in contrast the Zealots 
showed no particular loyalty to any house or dynasty. 

3. The Zealots were not of the opinion that the eschato- 
logical hopes of the Jews found their expression in the person 
of any of their leaders. Although Eleazar b. Simeon emerges as 
their outstanding leader, other leaders worked together with 
him, and the impression gained is that of collective leadership. 
Side by side with him stood personalities like Zechariah b. 
Avkilus and the brothers Simeon and Judah, the sons of Ari. 


Simeon bar Giora 

The program of the Zealots included the reform of the insti- 
tution of the high priesthood. As soon as they were able to do 
so they went to the extreme in the direction of democratizing 
this office by completely abolishing the high priestly oligarchy 
which had stamped its impression on Jewish society from the 
time of Herod and, as mentioned above, chose the incumbent 
by lot. In the siege of Jerusalem during the spring and summer 
of 70 c.E., however, the leaders of the Sicarii are conspicuously 
missing, and the leaders of the Zealots were relatively unim- 
portant; although prominent in the affairs of the capital, they 
did not hold the most important posts. The two commanders 
in besieged Jerusalem until its fall at the hands of Titus were 
*Simeon bar Giora of Gerasa and *John of Giscala. It is pos- 
sible to a certain extent to trace the connections of Simeon 
with the Sicarii in Masada, as well as to detect the bond that 
was established during a certain period between John and the 
Zealots of Jerusalem. Nevertheless it is completely out of the 
question to maintain that Simeon definitely belonged to the 
Sicarii or that John became a member of the Zealots. All that 
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it is possible to establish is that there was a certain identifica- 
tion between Simeon bar Giora and the Sicarii as regards their 
social outlook and that at a certain stage during the struggle 
John came to recognize clearly that the Zealots were his true 
allies in a consistent and effective stand against the Romans. 
Both Simeon and John are mentioned side by side with Eleazar 
b. Simeon as the commanders in Jerusalem, not only by Jo- 
sephus but by the Roman historian Tacitus, who enumerates 
Simeon first and Eleazar last. Titus also regarded Simeon 
bar Giora as the leading commander and it was he who was 
chosen by the Romans to exemplify an enemy commander 
and lead the triumphal procession in Rome. The elevation of 
Simeon to the position of commander-in-chief was surpris- 
ing when one takes into consideration his lowly origin and 
the existence of other individuals more firmly rooted in the 
tradition of an anti-Roman ideology. Internal developments 
in Jewish Erez Israel and the abolition of the influential insti- 
tutions which existed at the beginning of the Revolt, coupled 
with the charismatic personality of Simeon, go a long way 
towards explaining his advancement. It would also appear 
that from the outset Simeon exemplified the strength of cer- 
tain rebel elements in Jewish Transjordan, an area which had 
already shown its love for freedom after the death of Herod, 
when uprisings which broke out in Erez Israel were crushed 
out by Varus, governor of Syria. From Jewish Transjordan also 
came one of the important commanders at the outbreak of 
the Great Revolt, Niger (War 2:520, 566), a man with an out- 
look and social connections completely different from those 
of Simeon. The source of Simeon’s strength, however, was 
by no means confined to Transjordan and gradually he be- 
came the spokesman of great masses throughout Jewish Erez 
Israel. Despite the fact that there is no proof that Galileans 
joined his forces to any extent, it appears that his influence 
was decisive in the villages of Judea and Idumea. The sug- 
gestion has already been put forward that many of the Sicarii 
joined him - namely, those who did not fortify themselves in 
Masada. With the murder of Menahem and the departure of 
Eleazar b. Jair to this isolated stronghold they had lost their 
traditional leadership. It is a fact that no less than 10,000 out 
of the 23,400 fighters who defended besieged Jerusalem were 
directly under the command of Simeon, and to them are to 
be added 5,000 Idumean soldiers who were associated with 
them, as against only 6,000 men under the direct command 
of John of Giscala and 2,400 Zealots who accepted the lead- 
ership of Eleazar b. Simeon (War 5:248-50). It thus emerges 
that under Simeon there were about two-thirds of the total of 
the defenders of Jerusalem, and the Romans were naturally 
justified in regarding him as the commander of the enemy 
forces. As his name indicates, he was descended from pros- 
elytes, and he came from *Gerasa, an important Hellenistic 
city in Transjordan. The ruins of Gerasa and the inscriptions 
discovered there distinguish it from all the cities in the country 
and reveal the quality of its life as a Hellenistic city influenced 
by its Oriental background. Simeon was a young man when 
the Revolt broke out and was distinguished by his physical 
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strength and courage (‘adkf dé owpatos Kai TAU Sta~éepwv 
War 4:504). Simeon first acquired fame by his actions against 
the Roman army which had advanced against Jerusalem un- 
der the command of Cestius Gallus. He attacked them from 
the rear as they were making their way to the ascent of Beth 
Horon and carried away many of their pack animals as spoil 
to Jerusalem (War 2:521). When local commanders were ap- 
pointed to the various districts of Erez Israel by the temporary 
government, neither Simeon nor the chief hero of the fray, 
Eleazar b. Simeon, was among them. Already then Simeon had 
gathered around him many of the rebels in the most north- 
erly toparchy of Judea, that of Acrabatene. In his activities in 
that area the extreme social policy of Simeon and his follow- 
ers already became evident. According to Josephus he did 
not content himself with attacking people of wealth; he even 
subjected them to physical torture. When Anan b. Anan, who 
was at that time the central figure in the temporary govern- 
ment in Jerusalem, sent an army against him Simeon appar- 
ently could not maintain his position against the authorities 
in Jerusalem and escaped south to Masada, and henceforth 
Idumea became his field of action (War 2:652-54), whereas in 
Jerusalem itself and in the northern part of Judea access was 
barred to him as long as the temporary government, which 
had been set up immediately after the victory over Cestius 
Gallus, was in control. 

At first Simeon was regarded with suspicion by the Sicarii 
in Masada, a fact which proves that under no circumstances 
can he be regarded as having been one of them. According 
to Josephus he was permitted access only to the lower part 
of the fortress. They nevertheless cooperated with him in the 
raids which he made in the vicinity, since they saw in him “a 
man of congenial disposition, and apparently to be trusted.” 
New opportunities opened for him, however, when Anan b. 
Anan fell into the hands of the Zealots. In addition, he in- 
creased the number of his followers by proclaiming the eman- 
cipation of all slaves (War 4:503-6). His influence spread 
over all parts of Judea, in the north as well as Idumea, and 
the masses flocked to his banner, with the result that “his was 
no longer an army of mere serfs or brigands, but one includ- 
ing numerous citizen recruits, subservient to his command as 
to a king” (War 4:510). Simeon’s growing influence throughout 
Judea and Idumea brought him into conflict with the Zealots 
in Jerusalem and with John of Giscala, to whom it became 
evident that he was depriving them of any hold in Judea be- 
yond the capital. The opponents of the Zealots who escaped 
from Jerusalem, whatever their ideological outlook might 
be, found refuge with Simeon (War 4:353). An attempt of the 
Zealots to restrain Simeon was unsuccessful, but Simeon did 
not consider his army sufficiently strong to wrest control of 
Jerusalem, and instead he first tried to bring Idumea under 
his influence. His attempt to gain control of Herodion ended 
in failure, but he did succeed in conquering Hebron (War 
4:510-37). 

Meanwhile the tension between Simeon and the Zealots 
increased. The latter took Simeon’s wife captive in the hope of 
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exerting pressure against him, but, confounded by Simeon’s fu- 
rious reaction, they released her (War 4:538-44) and the con- 
flict in Jerusalem paved the way for Simeon. It would appear 
that the impetus to invite him to Jerusalem as a counterweight 
against John and the Zealots came from the Idumeans, and in 
Nisan (Xanthicus) of 69 c.E. Simeon arrived at the gates of 
Jerusalem and gained control of a large section of the capital, 
though his attempt to force the Zealots out of their stronghold 
in the Temple Mount ended in failure (War 4:566-584). He 
continued, however, to hold sway over the whole of the Upper 
City and part of the Lower City, establishing his headquarters 
in the Tower of Phasael (War 5:169). During the period of the 
siege Simeon took the initiative in arranging a truce with John 
of Giscala with the aim of cooperation against their common 
enemy (War 5:278) and henceforth fought shoulder to shoul- 
der with him. On the other hand he dealt harshly with the 
upper classes, whom he suspected of collaboration with the 
Romans. Among those put to death by him were Mattathias 
b. Boethus and three of his sons (War 5:527-33, 6:114), and he 
took part together with John in the defense of the Temple be- 
fore it was destroyed by fire (6:72). 

Simeon bar Giora, in contrast to the Sicarii in Masada 
and the Zealot leaders in Jerusalem, who either committed 
suicide or fell in the field of battle, did not die during the war. 
He was taken alive by the Romans and Titus even issued an 
order to save him for the triumph which he was going to or- 
ganize in Rome (War 7:25-36). He was sent to his death in that 
triumph amidst the applause of the Romans, in accordance 
with Roman custom. 

Simeon was beyond doubt the most charismatic figure 
among the leaders of the Revolt. According to Josephus, his 
soldiers were prepared to go through fire and water for him 
(War 5:309) “and his was no longer an army of mere serfs or 
brigands, but one including numerous citizen recruits, sub- 
servient to his command as to a king” (War 4:510). Simeon 
was first and foremost the leader of the lower classes in Trans- 
jordan, Judea, and Idumea. It would be difficult to accord 
Simeon the epithet of “sage” as Judah and Menahem, the 
leaders of the Sicarii, are referred to (cogtotai), nor did his 
influence and prestige obtain any support from the tradition 
of a family which for generations had been held in esteem by 
the people. 

The sources are almost completely silent with regard to 
individual figures who belonged to the camp of Simeon. There 
is mention of his nephew Eleazar, who distinguished himself 
in battle (War 6:227), and one of his outstanding aides was 
Hanan of Emmaus. Nothing, however, is known of the origin 
or social affiliations of the others, such as Ardala (6:360), Cas- 
tor (5:322), Judah b. Judah (5:534), Judah b. Mareotes (6:148), 
Simeon b. Hosaiah (6:148), or Malachi (6:92). One can point 
to a number of the prominent lines of Simeon’s social policy: 
his vigorous activity against the propertied classes already in 
the first stage of the war and his emancipation of the slaves. 
Side by side with these one must underscore the special rela- 
tionship which he had with his followers. 
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In accordance with his policy in The Jewish War, Josephus 
tends to ignore the messianic-eschatological element in the 
Great Revolt. Nevertheless, messianic hopes were associated 
with Simeon and, as has been stated, in one place (War 4:510) 
Josephus points out that he was obeyed like a king. There is 
also a basis for the suggestion that there is a connection be- 
tween the coins bearing the inscription “Li-Ge'ullat Ziyyon” 
(‘To the redemption of Zion’) and the eschatological hopes 
which were reposed in the personality of Simeon bar Giora. 
If, therefore, with regard to social outlook Simeon was close 
to the general spirit of the Sicarii, there was nevertheless room 
for disagreement between them in the question of the leader- 
ship, since many of the Sicarii found it difficult to recognize 
the leadership of someone who did not belong to the family of 
Judah the Galilean. Nevertheless the differences were straight- 
ened out to some extent as a result of the absence of a recog- 
nized Sicarii leader in Jerusalem after the death of Menahem. 
Nor should one overlook the fact that whereas the Sicarii lead- 
ers, Judah and Menahem, were “sages,” the impression gained 
of Simeon is that of a man who could under no circumstances 
be regarded as such according to the ideas prevailing in the 
Second Temple period. The personality of Simeon bar Giora 
fits in well with the picture one has of many of the popular 
leaders in the preceding period, during the disturbances which 
took place after the death of Herod. As is known, at that time 
there appeared, in addition to Judah b. Hezekiah, who was ac- 
tive in Galilee and conquered Sepphoris, a number of other 
leaders whose field of action was Jewish Transjordan and Judea 
itself. One of them was Simeon, the slave of Herod, who was 
distinguished by his handsomeness, his physical stature and 
bodily prowess. He assumed the crown and gathered around 
him a number of followers who proclaimed him king. He also 
set on fire and looted the royal palace in Jericho. Simeon him- 
self met his death in battle together with his supporters, most 
of them from Perea (Ant. 17:273-77, War 2:57-59). 

Similar to Simeon’s conduct and activities were those of 
another rebel against Herod’s son, Athronges, a shepherd by 
calling and of lowly origin, who also distinguished himself in 
stature and courage. He also aspired to the throne and, aided 
by his four brothers, crowned himself. According to Jose- 
phus he took a determined line against the Romans as well as 
against the members of the Herodian house. He made Jews as 
well as non-Jews suffer if it was to his advantage. Of his activi- 
ties his attack upon a Roman troop in *Emmaus is mentioned 
and thus his field of action was in the west of Judea. His ac- 
tivities came to an end as a result of the efforts of Archelaus 
after he had consolidated his position as ethnarch of Judea 
(And. 17:278-84; War 2:60-64). 

There is a parallel between such figures as Simeon the 
slave of Herod, Athronges, and Simeon bar Giora. All of them 
were of lowly origin and all three aspired to the throne, and it 
is almost certain that this aspiration was connected with the 
messianic expectations which had become widespread among 
the people at the time and in the case of all of them these ex- 
pectations had a social character. 
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John of Giscala 

To an entirely different social milieu belonged *John of Gis- 
cala (Gush Halav in Galilee). Josephus, who is practically the 
sole source for him, displays a special animosity towards the 
personality of John. Whereas with regard to the individuals 
and the principles which animated the other freedom fight- 
ers he reveals an ideological opposition and blames them for 
the catastrophes which followed, and, as the near-official his- 
torian of the Flavian house he was obliged to denounce them 
with every kind of denunciation, with regard to John his crit- 
icism reveals a profound personal animosity. The roots of 
this animosity, which runs like a scarlet thread throughout 
the War, and even more so in his autobiography, the Life, are 
to be found mainly in his experiences while serving as com- 
mander of Galilee, where John was the most determined and 
unwavering of his opponents and did everything to have him 
deposed. This is undoubtedly the source of that hostility and 
the difference between his description of John and that of the 
other rebel leaders. The characteristics of John as presented 
by Josephus (War 2:585-88) reveal such unmistakable signs 
of contemporary rhetoric as to remind Thackeray, one of the 
most brilliant students of Josephus, of the description of Ca- 
tilina by the Roman historian Sallust. “Poor at the beginning 
of his career, his penury had for a long time thwarted his ma- 
licious designs; a ready liar and clever in obtaining credit for 
his lies, he made a merit of deceit and practiced it upon his 
most intimate friends; while affecting humanity, the prospect 
of lucre made him the most sanguinary of men; always full of 
high ambitions, his hopes were fed on the basest of knaver- 
ies. For he was a brigand, who at the outset practiced his trade 
alone, but afterwards found for his daring deeds accomplices, 
whose numbers, small at first, grew with his success. He was, 
moreover, careful never to take into partnership anyone likely 
to fall an easy prey to an assailant, but selected good, strapping 
fellows, with stout hearts and military experience.” Neverthe- 
less, even Josephus does not attempt to implicate John as one 
of the inciters of the rebellion against Rome, as a person whose 
destructive ideology, on the lines of the Fourth Philosophy, 
was a factor in bringing about the conflagration. John is not 
mentioned at all as one of those who raised the standard of 
revolt against the Romans at its outset. On the contrary, when 
he saw that some of the inhabitants of Gush Halav (*Giscala) 
were influenced by the ferment, he essayed to restrain them 
and demanded that they remain loyal to Roman rule (Life, 
43). The developments which took place in Galilee, however, 
as in other regions, in the relations between the Jews and their 
non-Jewish neighbors caused him to change his attitude. Gush 
Halav itself was attacked by those non-Jews, who wrought 
havoc in it. John, who was already then a central figure in the 
town, armed his followers and made a counterattack against 
those who had caused the destruction in his town. He gained 
ascendancy over them and erected a wall around Gush Halav 
to protect it against similar assaults in the future (Life 44-45). 
It is also stated that John amassed a fortune through his suc- 
cessful business dealings, which were connected with the sale 
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that if he desired to return to worship the devil he should be 
given free choice. One of the clauses in the Constitutio pro 
Judaeis issued by successive popes (including some of those 
least favorable to Jews) from the beginning of the 12" down 
to the close of the 15» century (see *Popes) declared categor- 
ically that no Christian should use violence to force Jews to 
be baptized so long as they were unwilling - though without 
specifying what was to happen if the illegal process actually 
took place. Indeed, Pope *Innocent 111, in a letter of 1201 to 
the archbishop of Arles, considered that a Jew who submitted 
to baptism under threat of force expressed a conditional will- 
ingness to accept the sacrament, with the corollary that he was 
not at liberty to renounce it. On the other hand, Innocent rv in 
12.46 categorically forbade the forced baptism of children, the 
same presumably applying a fortiori to adults. However, in the 
last decades of the 13" century the strength of the Jewish com- 
munities of the Kingdom of Naples was broken by a wave of 
forced baptisms, sparked off by an apostate from Trani named 
Manuforte: the descendants of the victims, known as neofiti 
(see *Crypto-Jews), long remained a recognizable group, sus- 
pected of secret fidelity to their ancestral religion. 

The events in the Kingdom of Naples in a way set the ex- 
ample for the wholesale wave of compulsory baptisms which 
swept Spain in and after 1391. This left in its train the phenom- 
enon of the Marranos, which continued to be a problem in 
the Iberian Peninsula for centuries to come. It may be noted 
that a very large number, perhaps the majority, of these insin- 
cere conversions, especially after the initial episodes, were not 
the immediate result of actual violence, but were ostensibly 
quasi-spontaneous in anticipation of it or as the result of moral 
rather than physical pressure. This did not however apply to 
the large-scale happenings in Portugal in 1496/97, when prac- 
tically the whole of the considerable Jewish community of that 
country were hounded into Christianity by actual violence or 
were baptized forcibly notwithstanding their protests. This 
explains the greater tenacity of Marranism in that country in 
subsequent generations, and down to the present day. 

Pope *Martin v categorically forbade (c. 1419) the bap- 
tism of Jewish infants below the age of 12 without the parents’ 
permission, to counteract an abuse which was at this time be- 
coming widespread. But a new chapter in the history of forc- 
ible baptism began with the institution in Rome in 1543 of 
the House of *Catechumens (Casa dei Catecumeni), speedily 
followed in other cities. To justify their existence these insti- 
tutions had to elaborate a system of propagating the faith, in 
which ultimately it became difficult to differentiate force from 
persuasion. Any person who could be imagined by whatever 
casuistry as having shown an inclination toward Christian- 
ity, or who could be considered to be under the authority of a 
person already converted, could be immured in the House of 
Catechumens in order to “explore his intention” meanwhile 
being submitted to unremitting pressure. In 1635 it was de- 
cided that the baptism of the head of a household could en- 
tail, if he expressed the desire, that of all those members of his 
family who were under age or dependent upon him, and this 
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was subsequently extended to cover even more remote cases. 
There had moreover grown up a popular superstition that any 
person who secured the baptism of an unbeliever was assured 
of paradise, this leading to a spate of such ceremonies, verging 
on parody in execution though not in their tragic outcome, 
throughout the Catholic world. 

At Reggio Emilia, during the plague of 1630, a barber 
summarily christened after his own style 17 or 18 Jewish chil- 
dren in the pest-house that had been set up - the survivors 
being thereafter brought up as Christians. In 1747 Pope *Bene- 
dict x1v decided that once baptized, even against the prescrip- 
tions of canon law, a child was to be considered a Christian 
and educated under church influence. In 1762, the son of the 
rabbi of Carpentras was pounced on and baptized in ditch 
water by a callous ruffian and thereafter lost to his family. The 
kidnapping for baptism of Terracina children in 1783, at the 
request of a remote relative, caused a veritable revolt in the 
Roman ghetto. Similar abuses took place in the Catholic lands 
of Central Europe and in Poland, where the *Jesuits were said 
to be the principal culprits in the mid-18 century. After the 
Napoleonic wars, the abuse in its worst form was restricted 
to those areas in Italy where the popes, now driven by cir- 
cumstances into reaction, still wielded temporal power. The 
best-known instance was the *Mortara Case (1858) in Bolo- 
gna; but it was neither the worst nor the last. In the Russian 
Empire in the second quarter of the 19" century the institu- 
tion of the *Cantonists — involving the virtual kidnapping for 
military service of Jewish male children from the age of 12, or 
even 8 —was introduced in the expressed hope of compelling 
them to abandon Judaism. The number of forced or virtually 
forced baptisms which resulted probably exceeded all simi- 
lar cases in other lands throughout history. During the Nazi 
persecutions in Central and Eastern Europe in 1940-45, many 
Jewish children were baptized by well-meaning Christians in 
order to help in saving their lives, or when contact with their 
parents was lost. 
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the Synagogue (1934), index; Roth, Italy, index; idem, Personalities 
and Events in Jewish History (1953), 256-74; idem, Gleanings (1967), 
240-63. 
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BAQA AL-GHARBIYYA; BAQA AL-SHARQIYYA, two 
Muslim-Arab villages in central Israel, east of Haderah. The 
first became part of Israel following the 1949 armistice agree- 
ment with Jordan. The village's economy was developed by the 
introduction of new farming methods and the establishment 
of workshops and preserves-industry enterprises. It served 
as an administrative center for the Arab villages of the vicin- 
ity and the seat of the Muslim Shari‘a Court for central Israel. 
In 1968 it had a population of 6,400, tripling to 19,800 by the 
end of 2002, with an area of 3.5 sq. mi. (9.1 sq. km.). In 1996 
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of the abundant olive oil from Galilee to the Jews of adjacent 
Syria who refused to use non-Jewish oil. 

Josephus testifies that John maintained close contacts 
with influential circles in the important cities of Galilee such 
as Gabara, where one of his friends, Simeon, was active (Life 
124) and *Tiberias. An important accretion of strength came 
to him from Jewish refugees from *Tyre (Life 372). Among 
his friends in Jerusalem was numbered Simeon b. Gamaaliel 
(Life 192). In two parallel narratives in the War and in his Life 
Josephus gives the details of John’s activity in Galilee prior to 
the appearance of the Roman army there under Vespasian 
in 67 c.g. Naturally his description revolves around the per- 
sonal relations between himself and John. The latter even at- 
tempted to influence the leaders of the revolt in Jerusalem to 
depose Josephus from his post as commander of Galilee. The 
Life in particular gives details of this; of special importance in 
this episode is the revelation of the close relations and com- 
plete mutual understanding which existed between John and 
Rabban Simeon b. Gamaliel. According to Josephus, Simeon 
on his part exercised his influence on the former high priests 
Anan b. Anan and Joshua b. Gamla to come out against Jose- 
phus and four emissaries were sent to Galilee for the purpose 
of deposing him. Their mission ended in complete failure, 
however, and Josephus continued to serve as commander of 
Galilee (Life 189-335). 

A close examination of Josephus’ accounts in his two 
works gives rise to serious doubts about their credibility, both 
with regard to the events in Galilee in general and his relation- 
ship with John in particular. Two things, however, are clear. 
One is that John played a leading role in the opposition to Jo- 
sephus in Galilee and the other is that he cannot under any 
circumstances be regarded as the mouthpiece of the radical 
elements. It is known that he maintained excellent relations 
with Simeon b. Gamaliel, and his opposition to Josephus re- 
ceived the approval of Anan b. Anan. 

It fell to John’s lot to be the last of the fighters of Galilee. 
Whereas Josephus surrendered in Jotapata and the last Jewish 
strongholds in Galilee were captured by the army of *Vespa- 
sian and their defenders put to the sword or taken prisoner 
en masse, John succeeded in escaping from Gush Halav at 
the head of his men and making his way to Jerusalem (War 
4:84-111). 

In Jerusalem John at first enjoyed prestige as the out- 
standing fighter against the Romans and the open oppo- 
nent of Josephus, who had failed in the defense of Jotapata 
and whose surrender to the Romans cast suspicion on all his 
previous conduct of the war. As against this, the success of 
John in extricating himself with all his men, and bringing 
them to aid in the defense of Jerusalem, stood out promi- 
nently. The fact that he was at the head of an armed force 
wholeheartedly devoted to him, and subject to his personal 
command, gave him an advantage over all the other leaders 
in Jerusalem. The possibility that other refugees from Gali- 
lee joined him, since it is a fact that many Jews from Galilee 
fought in the defense of Jerusalem, including no less than 
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2,000 from Tiberias alone (Life 354), should be taken into 
consideration. After his arrival in Jerusalem, John maintained 
his old ties with the existing Jewish leadership. On the other 
hand, however, he benefited from the influence of Zealot 
circles who opposed that leadership, since they saw in him 
a man of energy and an uncompromising fighter against the 
Romans. According to Josephus he infused a spirit of cour- 
age and hope in the inhabitants of Jerusalem, “extolling their 
own power, and ridiculing the ignorance of the inexperienced; 
even had they wings, he remarked, the Romans would never 
surmount the walls of Jerusalem, after having had such diffi- 
culty with the villages of Galilee and having worn out their 
engines against the walls” (War 4:126-7). When the conflict 
broke out in Jerusalem between the Zealots and the tradi- 
tional leadership under Anan b. Anan, John still belonged to 
the party of Anan but, in consequence of the prestige he en- 
joyed also among the Zealots, he was chosen by Anan as the 
intermediary between him and them. According to Josephus 
he betrayed Anan and it was he who encouraged the Zealots 
to call upon the Idumeans for aid against the existing leader- 
ship (War 4:208-23). Reference has already been made above 
to the development of the relations between John and the 
Zealots of Jerusalem which brought about close military co- 
operation between his men and the less numerous Zealots. In 
point of fact it was only the appearance of Simeon bar Giora 
which prevented the concentration of the high command in 
besieged Jerusalem in the hands of John. After his entry into 
the capital Simeon remained his sole rival and both served as 
commanders in the city. 

Josephus consistently attempts to place the blame for the 
desecration of the Temple squarely on the shoulders of John. 
According to him John requisitioned the wood which had been 
stored for Temple purposes in order to erect towers for military 
purposes (War 5:36). When he and his men seized control of the 
Temple from Eleazar and the Zealots, not only did they exploit 
the Passover for their own purposes, but the majority of his men 
were not even ritually clean when they penetrated the Temple 
precincts (War 5:100), and he concludes, “For he had unlawful 
food served at the table and abandoned the established rules 
of purity of our forefathers” (War 7:264). The main purpose of 
these accusations was to put John in as bad a light as possible. 
John fulfilled a task of primary importance in the defense of the 
fortress of Antonia. After its fall he sought refuge in the tun- 
nels, but finally met a fate similar to that of Simeon bar Giora 
and fell into the hands of the Romans, unlike the Sicarii and the 
Zealots. But whereas Simeon was put to death by the Romans, 
John was sentenced to life imprisonment (War 6:434). 

John of Giscala represents an outstanding example of 
the spread of the ideal of liberty into the widest sections of 
the people. A moderate and peace-loving man from Galilee, 
an intimate of Rabban Simeon b. Gamaliel and not unaccept- 
able to the ruling oligarchy of the high priesthood (Anan b. 
Anan), he joined the revolt out of the necessity of the situa- 
tion at the same time as even the recognized leaders of Jewish 
society (the heads of Bet Hillel and the high priestly circles) 
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were swept into it by the general enthusiasm. In the course of 
events, when he came to Jerusalem after the collapse in Gali- 
lee, he felt a spiritual affinity to the Zealots there and joined 
them in their war against the existing leadership, but there 
is no need to assume that there was any decided ideological 
identification on his part with the Zealots. 

Despite all of Josephus’ attempts to besmirch him more 
than all the other individuals who were active at that period in 
Jerusalem, he hardly ascribes to him any special acts of cruelty, 
as he does to Simeon bar Giora. Nor is there any evidence of a 
socialistic revolutionary outlook or messianic-eschatological 
ideology in his personality. Nevertheless he was filled with the 
conviction that God would defend His city (War 6:98-99). 

Although it cannot be denied that the picture given here 
of the various currents in the Jewish freedom movement is to 
a considerable extent hypothetical, one thing is nevertheless 
indisputably clear, namely, that the unifying factors among 
them outnumbered the divisive ones. From this point of view 
there is perhaps some justification for the view of those histo- 
rians who are accustomed to speak generally of a Zealot move- 
ment which fearlessly raised the standard of revolt against the 
Roman Empire when it was at the height of its power. 


[Menahem Stern] 


Later Scholarship 

The above classic article by Menahem Stern is reprinted un- 
changed because it remains the best ordering and interpreta- 
tion of evidence in Josephus and in Christian, rabbinic, and 
pagan sources on the rise and spread of the Jewish revolu- 
tionary movements from the first century B.c.z. to the af- 
termath of the destruction of Jerusalem in the 70s c.£. This 
brief supplement is intended only to clarify, expand, and up- 
date certain aspects. 

The only point in Stern’s article which has to be corrected 
in light of subsequent scholarship is the final, concluding state- 
ment that “the unifying factors among [the Jewish revolution- 
ary groups] outnumbered the divisive ones.” Scholars today 
tend rather to see myriad partisan rivalries and societal fis- 
sures in Judea as contributing factors to the outbreak of the 
rebellion and the massive extent of the destruction it brought. 
Josephus has succeeded in obscuring the number and variety 
of revolutionary movements and leaders, and the ancient au- 
thors of the other sources had no interest in providing better 
information. But it seems clear now that the incidental men- 
tion of different rebels in Josephus and the New Testament, 
and the proliferation of small militia-type groups during Jo- 
sephus’ term as general in the Galilee, provide a glimpse into 
a much wider phenomenon. Moreover, these groups tended 
to compete with each other more often than they combined to 
oppose Roman rule in Judea. The chief victims of the Sicarii 
were all Jews, the recorded activity of other militants seems 
to have claimed mostly Jewish victims, and the in-fighting in 
the Galilee and Jerusalem not only resulted in high numbers 
of casualties but seriously hobbled the Jewish defensive strat- 
egy against the Roman attack. Josephus records in disgust 
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and horror that the Sicarii primarily terrorized Jewish op- 
ponents, “saying that they were no different from non-Jews” 
(allophyloi): this redefinition of one’s kinsmen as foreign is a 
psychological and rhetorical tactic typical of intense inter- 
nal conflict. 

Connected with this theme, recent work has also favored 
the picture of wide and enthusiastic participation by the Jew- 
ish upper classes in the rebellion. The Jewish ruling class was 
a heterogeneous group, whose members were in constant ten- 
sion with each other and with the less privileged groups in 
Jewish society; this has been especially emphasized in recent 
studies of patronage in the countryside of Judaea and Galilee. 
Aristocrats formed their own factions or joined existing ones 
in order to gain control of the revolt and maintain their sta- 
tus and position overall. Their failure to unify as a class con- 
tributed to the widening fractures in Jewish society, and en- 
couraged Rome to view the revolt as a grave threat. Just before 
the war, “a kind of enmity and factionalism broke out among 
the high priests and leaders of the Jerusalem populace” who 
joined hands with “the boldest revolutionaries” to carry out 
their high-level power feuds (Ant. 20:180, cf. Pes. 57a). Many 
aristocrats were to be found in the ranks of Simeon bar Giora’s 
organization, and some of John of Gischala’s closest associates, 
before he betrayed them, were also of the ruling class. Eleazar, 
son of the high priest Hananiah and sagan of the Temple, was 
apparently a member of or very close to the priestly party of 
the Zealots. And significantly, the first revolutionary govern- 
ment formed in Jerusalem in 66 c.£. and lasting about six 
months was composed of high priests, noble priests, and lay 
nobility: the roster of noble rebels is long. These rebellious 
aristocrats joined the struggle for a variety of motives, includ- 
ing desire to protect their local power and influence, a feeling 
of genuine outrage at abuses by the Roman procurators, and 
infection by the messianic fervor and eschatological hopes 
pervading Judea before the war (which was not, despite con- 
ventional belief, limited to the less educated masses). 

At the same time, recent work has tried to illuminate, 
from very uncooperative sources uninterested in the topic, the 
social and economic hardships and struggles which contrib- 
uted to the formation and continuing activity of revolutionary 
groups and the outbreak of rebellion. The aristocrats’ inability 
and the Romans’ conspicuous unwillingness to help control 
what was apparently a festering economic crisis, punctuated 
by periodic famine and agricultural failure (only dimly per- 
ceived in the literary and archaeological evidence), obviously 
drove some to join anti-establishment movements large and 
small. But this factor can be overstated, for economic destitu- 
tion did not always lead to political rebellion; there is no rea- 
son to think that the economic situation in Judea was worse 
than in other peaceable areas of the empire, and the echoes of 
the slogans and platforms espoused by the Jewish rebel groups 
have nothing to do with economic injustice. Despite the fact 
that economic grievance indisputably contributed to the ap- 
peal of revolution, especially to the destitute and dispossessed, 
there is no sound basis for the model of the Jewish rebellion 
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as two rebellions in one, an economic uprising by the peasant 
against the propertied classes and a national uprising against 
a foreign empire. Motives were complex, varied, combinatory, 
changing, and often indistinguishably tangled. 

When social hierarchies weaken and the state power 
proves inefficient, banditry often arises (especially when so- 
cio-political instability is exacerbated by economic hardship). 
Brigandage and piracy were a problem which accompanied 
the Roman Empire throughout its entire history, particularly 
in peripheral, less fully Romanized, and less stable areas. The 
rebels in first-century Judea are routinely labeled leistai, “brig- 
ands,” by Josephus, and there is little doubt that this quasi-le- 
gal label, applied indiscriminately to both prominent named 
and smaller unnamed bands, reflects the official Roman per- 
spective, which viewed political upstarts as no more than 
criminals and troublemakers to be exterminated, and treated 
them accordingly. Josephus, when he became a historian, 
found that this attitude conveniently reflected his personal 
animus against the militant groups, especially when they at- 
tacked wealthy local magnates (but he also absurdly calls his 
personal enemy John of Gischala a leistes, even though John 
was well-to-do and well-connected, War 2:587). But the term 
may conceal a much more complex reality than can be teased 
out of the sources, and much recent work has been devoted to 
distinguishing between common criminals and “social ban- 
dits” on Hobsbawm’s model. The problem is one of perception. 
Josephus’ leistai did not of course present themselves as com- 
mon robbers, nor were they perceived as such in the popular 
imagination, even less so by the other individuals whom they 
recruited to their ranks. Moreover, whatever “social bandits” 
existed in Judea seemed to have been infected by, and in turn 
to have exploited, the growing popular outrage against the 
Roman Empire and concomitant spreading messianic ideol- 
ogy. Social banditry is (according to the model) a rural phe- 
nomenon, yet some of the main revolutionaries — especially 
the Zealots - seem to have been active in an urban setting. 
Careful distinctions have to made, and the concept of social 
banditry as a political act will be found to apply only to the 
partially visible groups who make brief and enigmatic ap- 
pearances in the sources. The concept contributes very little 
to understanding the Zealots and Sicarii, who were selective 
groups founded and led by literate ideologues who engaged 
in overtly political terror; the Zealots, as Stern has made clear, 
were a highly specialized group of mostly priests. 

No writings by the Zealots or Sicarii have survived to 
round out and deepen the picture, no genuine voice of a rev- 
olutionary ideologue can be heard directly; belief and actual 
rhetoric must be filtered out of the considerable distortions and 
omissions of the existing sources. It remains true that “... there 
is no direct expression outside Josephus of the ideology of re- 
volt” (Rajak 2002, 177). Yet much recent scholarship has at- 
tempted to appreciate the full force of the messianic character 
and apocalyptic beliefs and professions of many of the revolu- 
tionaries, and their impact on the prewar Jewish population at 
large. The scant indications in Josephus of the messianic nature 
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and eschatological message of many of the rebels - the Sicarii if 
not the Zealots, and the many “prophets” and unnamed mili- 
tants mentioned by Stern - combined with the relatively sub- 
stantial but enigmatic corpus of apocalyptic and messianic texts 
from the period (e.g., Psalms of Solomon, Assumption of Moses, 
Sibylline Oracles 111 and tv, et al.), have been marshaled to cre- 
ate a picture of pervasive messianism throughout Palestinian 
Jewish society in the first century. But, except for the messianic 
texts from Qumran (of which the sectarians played no known 
role in the war), it is not possible to associate any known apoca- 
lyptic text with a revolutionary group. Nor should one expect to 
do so. There is no reason to believe that known groups such as 
the Zealots or even the Sicarii with their “fourth philosophy,’ or 
unnamed groups, wrote their own manifestos or inspirational 
texts. Messianists who repeated the widely known prophecy of 
the next world ruler arising from Judea (recorded by Josephus, 
War 6:312) needed to cite no more than Numbers 24:17, or the 
eschatological visions in the book of Daniel. It can be said from 
the available evidence that messianic hopes affected all societal 
sectors, definitely motivated many of the revolutionary groups 
agitating for war with Rome, and drove the diehards in Jeru- 
salem to expect salvation until the very end. On the other hand, 
Josephus tried to demonstrate in his life and writings that it was 
possible to be a strongly believing Jew and accept accommoda- 
tion with the Roman Empire, postponing eschatological hopes 
for an undetermined, distant future. 


[Jonathan Price (2™ ed.)] 
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ZEBAH AND ZALMUNNA (Heb. 3}, 93798), two Midian- 
ite kings. The Israelites under the leadership of Gideon won 
a decisive victory over the Midianites. Oreb and *Zeeb, two 
princes of Midian, were captured and slain (Judg. 7:15-25). 
With the complete destruction of the Midianite forces, the Is- 
raelites were free of the terrors of yearly raids and crop stealing 
by the peoples from the east (Judg. 6:2-6). Gideon, however, 
was not satisfied. He was determined to find and kill Zebah 
and Zalmunna, two other Midianite kings who had managed 
to survive the great defeat and had fled eastward into the des- 
ert. This was a personal quest by Gideon, however, in order 
to exact revenge for the murder of his brothers, and he did 
not have the support of the tribes in this expedition. With his 
300 men, he managed to rout the surviving Midianite forces 
and capture Zebah and Zalmunna. Gideon offered the privi- 
lege of executing blood revenge to his young son Jether, but 
the scared youth could not bring himself to draw his sword 
(Rashi, Judg. 8:20). Zebah and Zalmunna asked Gideon to 
execute them, so that they would die at the hands of a kingly 
person like themselves (Judg. 8:4-21; Ps. 83:12). 

Y. Kaufmann maintains that Gideon thought his broth- 
ers were still alive, otherwise the question “Where are the 
men...?” (Judg. 8:18) would make no sense. In the same verse 
he emends anann (“you killed”) to on373 (“you captured”; cf. 
Gen. 31:26; Deut. 28:37), as better fitting the meaning of the 
text. Gideon had heard only of his brothers’ capture by the 
Midianites, and it was from the answer of Zebah and Zal- 
munna that he learned of their deaths. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.E. Moore, Judges (1949, ICC), 221ff; Y. 


Kaufmann, Shofetim (1962), 185-8. 
[Gershon Bacon] 


ZEBIDAH, family of paytanim that appears in several places 
in the *Genizah (Judah, Yose his brother, Abraham b. Judah, 
Isaac and Jacob b. Isaac). The head of the family and its most 
important paytan seems to have been Judah, author of a kero- 
vah for the Intermediate Sabbath of Passover, published by I. 
Davidson (JQR, 21 (1930/31), 255, 266-75). A second signature 
to this kerovah, “Yehudah mi-Berutah me-Haleb Asah; would 
indicate that the family came originally from Syria, some liv- 
ing in Beirut and some in Aleppo. The founder of the family 
must have lived, at the latest, in the 11 century. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Schirmann, Shirim Hadashim min ha- 
Genizah (1965), 87-96. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Fleischer, Ha- 


Yozerot (1984), 455, 609, 701. 
[Menahem Zulay] 


ZEBULUN (Heb. 71731, 12131, 717131), tenth son of Jacob and the 
sixth born to him by Leah (Gen. 30:19f.). The tribe of Zebulun 
is named after him. It was divided into three clans: Seredites, 
Elonites, and Jahleelites (Num. 26:27) after the three sons of Ze- 
bulun (Gen. 46:14). At the census taken in the Plains of Moab 
the number of men in the tribe over 20 years of age and fit for 
military service was 60,500 (Num. 26:27). Zebulun held a ma- 
jor position among the tribes of Galilee; it was settled more 
securely than the others. Unlike the case of the tribes of Asher 
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and Naphtali who continued to “dwell among the Canaanites” 
(Judg. 1:32f.), among Zebulun the Canaanites constituted a mi- 
nority: “the Canaanites continued to dwell among them” (Judg. 
1:30). The tribe was very active in the campaigns of the period 
of the Judges. The victorious army in the battle by the wadi 
Kishon was formed of men of Zebulun and Naphtali (Judg. 
4:6, 10). Deborah praised them as “a people that put its life in 
jeopardy to the point of death...” (Judg. 5:18). The men of Zebu- 
lun also took part in the Midianite war (Judg. 6:35). The judge 
Elon was a Zebulunite (Judg. 12:11), as was probably Ibzan of 
Beth-Lehem (in Galilee in the territory of Zebulun, Josh. 19:15), 
whom the text juxtaposes with Elon (Judg. 12:8-10). 

The importance and strength of the tribe of Zebulun 
in the period of the united kingdom is also indicated by the 
mention of Zebulun’s army as the largest of the western tribal 
armies that fought under King David (1 Chron. 12:34 [33]). 
Isaiah mentions the land of Zebulun after the collapse of the 
kingdom of Israel (8:23 [9:1]). Apparently, it suffered less than 
other regions during the destruction of the kingdom of Israel. 
The Zebulunites were not uprooted and were probably the 
core of the remnant that survived the Assyrian campaigns in 
Galilee (11 Chron. 30:6). Consequently, the last Davidic kings 
were careful to maintain their ties with the people of Zebu- 
lun who were among those who made the pilgrimage to cel- 
ebrate Hezekiah’s Passover in Jerusalem (11 Chron. 30:10-11). 
Manasseh, king of Judah, married Meshullemeth of Jotbah 
(11 Kings 21:19), which, according to S. Klein, was Yotbat-Yod- 
pat (referred to by Josephus as Jotapata), in the land of Zebu- 
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lun, and her son Amon succeeded Manasseh as king in Jeru- 
salem. Amon’s son, King Josiah, also married into the tribe of 
Zebulun; his wife Zebudah, the mother of King Jehoiakim, was 
a native of Rumah in the Valley of Beth-Netophah (11 Kings 
23:36). This is the regnant view, though S. *Mowinckel, in the 
Norwegian Bible translation, and H.L. Ginsberg, Marx Jubilee 
Volume (1950), 350f. n. 12 prefer to restore the Judean town 
names Juttah (797, 10°; Josh. 15:55; 21:16) and Dumah (77917, 
var. 717937; Josh. 15:52) respectively. 

It has been shown that the populous Jewish commu- 
nity in Galilee in the period of the Second Temple centered 
around Sepphoris, Jotapata, and the Valley of Beth-Netophah. 
In all likelihood it was the remnant of Zebulun together with 
what was left of other tribes, Babylonian returnees, and some 
Judeans who, together, formed the nucleus of Jewish Galilee 
which lasted over 1,000 years. The sages were particularly sym- 
pathetic toward the tribe of Zebulun, mainly because many 
of the centers of learning after the destruction of the Temple, 
such as Bet She’arim and Sepphoris, were in the land of that 
tribe. The generosity of the wealthy Galileans in supporting 
the colleges and sages is reflected in rabbinic legends about 
Issachar and Zebulun (see *Issachar, in the Aggadah). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Alt, in: ZAW, 45 (1927), 59-81; M. Noth, 
in: ZDPV, 58 (1935), 215-30; B. Maisler (Mazar), Toledot Erez Yisrael, 
1 (1938), 232-7; Abel, Geog, 2 (1938), 62-63; Y. Elitzur and Y.A. Seid- 
man, Sefer Yehoshua (1953), 84-86; M. Naor, Ha-Mikra ve-ha-Arez, 
2 (1954), 77-81; EM, 2 (1954), 895-901; Y. Aharoni, Hitnahalut Shivtei 
Yisrael ba-Galil ha-Elyon (1957); Y. Kaufmann, Sefer Yehoshua (1959), 
217-23; S. Klein, Erez ha-Galil (19672), 1-9. 

[Yehuda Elitzur] 


ZEC, PHILIP (1909-1983), British illustrator and cartoonist. 
Zec was born in London, the son of an immigrant rabbi and 
tailor from Russia. He was educated at the St. Martin’s School 
of Art, London. In the 1930s he became one of the most fa- 
mous poster artists in England, producing the famous poster 
for the Flying Scotsman train and other well-known adver- 
tising designs. From 1937 until 1961 he was the chief political 
cartoonist for the pro-Labour Daily Herald, depicting Hitler 
and the Nazis as strutting buffoons. Zec’s most controversial 
cartoon appeared in 1942. It depicted a torpedoed sailor on a 
raft and stated below, “The price of petrol has been increased 
by one penny - Official” The implication, that war profiteer- 
ing was the official policy of the British government, infuriated 
many in Parliament. Zec’s original caption had been entirely 
different; the offending words were added by the newspaper. 
Zec is regarded as among the handful of great British politi- 
cal cartoonists of his time. He served as a director of the Jew- 
ish Chronicle. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 
ZECHARIAH (Heb. 772923; “yHwu has remembered”; end of 


ninth century B.c.E.), the priest, son of Jehoiada. According 
to 11 Chronicles 24:20-22, Zechariah admonished the people 
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in the courtyard of the Temple. They plotted against him and 
stoned him at the command of *Joash, king of Judah. The lat- 
ter had forgotten that Jehoiada, Zechariah’s father, had once 
saved his life and made him king (11 Chron. 22:11ff.). As Zech- 
ariah died he said: “May the Lord see it, and avenge it.” (The 
historicity of the incident is questioned by H.L. Ginsberg.) 
The tombstone over the alleged grave of Zechariah son of Je- 
hoiada stands in the Valley of Kidron opposite the Temple 
Mount in Jerusalem. 
[Yehoshua M. Grintz] 
In the Aggadah 
The aggadah about the murder of Zechariah in the Temple 
concerns Zechariah the son of Jehoiada (11 Chron. 24:20ff.); 
but in some of the sources he is confused with Zechariah the 
prophet (Zech. 1:1; Ezra 5:1) and also with the Zechariah men- 
tioned in Isaiah 8:1. The aggadah magnifies the crime which 
was committed by the king and the people: “Seven transgres- 
sions were committed by Israel on that day” (Lam. R., Proem 
23), among them that he was slain on the Day of Atonement 
which happened to fall on the Sabbath. Not content with the 
punishment which King Joash suffered according to the bib- 
lical story (11 Chron. 24:23ff.), the aggadah tells that after the 
slaughter in Jerusalem and its environs, Nebuzaradan found 
the “blood of Zechariah bubbling up” When he inquired as to 
the nature of this blood, he was first told that it was the blood 
of sacrifices; but when he investigated and found it not to be 
so, they admitted whose blood it was. Nebuzaradan said “I 
will appease him” and he stood and killed in cold blood the 
members of the Sanhedrin, the priestly class, and the rest of 
the people — a total of 94,000; but the blood still seethed until 
Nebuzaradan angrily rebuked Zechariah saying “Do you want 
me to destroy them all?” Then the blood stopped seething (Git. 
57b; Sanh. 96b; Lam. R. ibid.; also on Lam. R. 4:13, TJ, Taan. 
69a-b; Sanh. 96b; cf. also Matt. 23:35 f.). According to some of 
the versions, Nebuzaradan was so impressed by this example 
of divine justice that he repented his own misdeeds and was 
converted to Judaism. Thus the murder of Zechariah was the 
direct cause of the destruction of the Temple and all the suf- 
fering connected with it. Although the story refers explicitly 
to the First Temple, it seems meant to explain the destruction 
of the second one, for which no obvious reason was apparent. 
Hence it is quite plausible that the aggadah has in mind simi- 
lar incidents which happened prior to the destruction of the 
Second Temple, such as the murder by John Hyrcanus of his 
brother during the sacrificial service (Jos., Ant., 11:300) or the 
slaying by Zealots of an innocent citizen, called Zechariah(!), 
in the Temple (Jos., Wars, 4:335). 
[Joseph Heinemann] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ginsberg, in: JBL, 80 (1961), 347; de Vaux, 
Anc Isr., 346, 377, 385. IN THE AGGADAH: S. Baeck, in: MGwyJ, 76 
(1932), 313-9; H.S. Blank, in: HUCA, 12-13 (1937-38), 327-46; Ginz- 
berg, Legends, 4 (1947°), 304; (1946°), 396-7. 


ZECHARIAH, king of Israel, son of Jeroboam 11. Zechariah 
succeeded to the throne after his father’s death in 743 B.C.E. 
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He was assassinated six months later by *Shallum of Jabesh, 
who seized the throne for about one month (11 Kings 15:8-13). 
It is not possible to determine the reason for his assassina- 
tion, but presumably it was prompted by external political 
circumstances. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bright, Hist, 253. 


[Yehoshua M. Grintz] 


ZECHARIAH, son of Jeberechiah, one of the two “faithful 
witnesses” to *Isaiah’s prophecy when he wrote on a sheet “to 
maher-shalal-hash-baz” and named his newborn son Maher- 
Shalal-Hash-Baz (“Plunder hastens, booty speeds”), as a sign 
that “before the boy knows how to call ‘Father and ‘Mother’ 
the wealth of Damascus and the spoils of Samaria shall be 
carried off before the king of Assyria” (Isa. 8:2-4). There is no 
other unequivocal reference to Zechariah but, since the father 
of the prophet *Zechariah had the same name (Berechiah) as 
the father of this Zechariah, and since several scholars attri- 
bute the last six chapters of the Book of Zechariah to an earlier, 
First Temple prophet, there is a theory that the Isaiah witness 
is that mysterious prophet. It has also been suggested (by Z. 
Jawitz) that this is the same Zechariah who instructed Uzziah 
king of Judah “in the fear of God” (11 Chron. 26:5). It is more 
likely that he is to be identified with Zechariah the father-in- 
law of King Ahaz (11 Kings 18:2; 11 Chron. 29:1). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Jawitz, Toledot Yisrael, 2 (1897), 28. 
[Yehoshua M. Grintz] 


ZECHARIAH, the eleventh book of the Twelve Minor Proph- 
ets. While the book is attributed to one prophet, in style and 
content it is clearly separated into two parts: 

(1) Chapters 1-8 are written with the return from Baby- 
lonian Exile as background, and the name of the prophet and 
the dates of his prophecy are clear; 

(2) Chapters 9-14 are of an eschatological nature and 
are written in an obscure style with allusions to unclear back- 
grounds. Contemporary commentaries tend to treat *Hag- 
gai-Zechariah 1-8 together, and separately from Zechariah 
9-14. 


Zechariah 1-8 

The introduction to the book attributes the work to Zecha- 
riah son of Berechiah son of Iddo the prophet (Zech. 1:1, and 
1:7). The prophet’s name is mentioned elsewhere in the Book 
(7:1, 8). He is mentioned as well, along with *Haggai, in Ezra 
5:1; 6:14, where he is referred to as the son of Iddo, rather 
than grandson. In Nehemiah 12:4 and 16, mention is made of 
a priest named Zechariah of the family of Iddo, who may be 
Zechariah the prophet. Three of Zechariah’s prophecies are 
dated between the second and fourth years of Darius’ reign 
(520-18 B.C.E.; 1:1, 7; 7:1). This makes Zechariah a contempo- 
rary of Haggai. The Talmud (TJ, RH 1:1, 66b) considers the be- 
ginning of Zechariah’s prophecy to predate Haggai, although 
in at least one of his prophecies (8:9-13), he appears to refer 
to concerns of Haggai as matters which preceded him (Haggai 
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1:2-11; 2:15-19). In all probability, therefore, he was a younger 
contemporary of Haggai (cf. Zech. 2:8, where he is called naar, 
“lad”). The chronological headings of Haggai-Zechariah 1-8 
are more detailed than earlier books of the Bible, so much so 
that we can see that they cover a period of less than two and a 
half years in the reign of Darius 1 the Great (522-486). Haggai 
and chapters 1-8 of Zechariah seem to be part of the same re- 
dactional effort. Zechariah sees himself in the line of the pre- 
exilic prophets (ha-nevi’im ha-rishonim; Zech. 1:4; 7:4, 12), 
whose words of warning were fulfilled over the doubts of the 
people to whom they were addressed. From the fact that Yah- 
weh’s words of doom and destruction of Judah and Jerusalem 
conveyed by the prophets were fulfilled, Zechariah concludes 
that Yahweh's promises to do good for Judah and Jerusalem 
will likewise be fulfilled (Zech. 8:14-15). Indeed, in response 
to the question of whether the fasts commemorating the di- 
sasters of the earlier sixth century should continue to be ob- 
served (Zech. 7:3), the prophet responds that these days will 
be turned into festivals (Zech. 8: 18-19). In contrast to some 
of the pre-exilic prophets, he is an enthusiastic supporter of 
the temple (Zech. 2:16), to which he refers as “Yahweh's pal- 
ace” (hekal yHwH; contrast Jer. 7:4 in which that character- 
ization is termed sheker, “a lie”), to Mount Zion as the holy 
mountain and Jerusalem as the city of truth in which YHwH 
dwells; a holy land (Zech. 2:16; 7:3). Like the pre-exilic proph- 
ets he calls for social justice, honesty, and equity and regard 
for the poor and defenseless (Zech. 7:8-10; 8:16-17). Zecha- 
riah makes much use of symbolic visions, seeing in them a 
connection between the visionary and real objects, by blur- 
ring the time and location. Unlike the visions of the pre-exilic 
prophets, the visions of Zechariah are accompanied by direct 
or indirect explanations made by the angel who speaks to him, 
and who serves as an intermediary between the prophet and 
God. The angel also serves to transmit prophecies from God 
to the prophet (see below). 

Chapters 1-6 contain eight visions (among which some 
other fragments are inserted; see below). In the first of these 
(1:8-17), Zechariah one night sees a man astride a red horse 
standing among myrtle trees “in the depths,” or, perhaps, “in 
the shadow.’ Behind him are red, sorrel, and white horses. 
Replying to the prophet’s question, the angel explains that 
the horses symbolize messengers sent throughout the world 
by God to see what is transpiring (cf. Job 1:7). The image is 
probably based on the Persian surveillance system. They re- 
turn with the information that all is tranquil. The angel, ap- 
parently disappointed, perhaps because the disturbances fol- 
lowing the death of the Persian emperor Cambyses (530-522) 
had raised hopes of independence among the subject peoples 
of the empire, prays for the rebuilding of Jerusalem and the 
cities of Judah which have aroused God's anger for “these sev- 
enty years”; the Lord replies that He is jealous for Jerusalem 
and Zion, and will return to them. In the second vision (2:1-4), 
which continues along the lines of the first, the prophet sees 
four horns (like those of a siege ram butting against a wall), 
which represent the nations that destroyed Jerusalem. Zech- 
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ariah then observes four craftsmen who go to cut the horns 
down, i.e., who restore the city. In the third vision (2:5-9), a 
man sent to measure Jerusalem with a measuring rod is sent 
away by an angel who states that Jerusalem does not need a 
man-made wall: it will be inhabited without walls, God being 
the wall about “the multitude of men and cattle therein.” The 
fourth vision (Zech. 3), the only vision in the Hebrew Bible 
in which a historical character appears, takes place in heaven, 
where a court is in session. The accused is the high priest 
Joshua and the prosecutor is the Satan (Heb. ha-satan as in 
Job 1; a title, not yet a proper name). God rebukes the Satan: 
“Joshua is a brand saved out of fire” and is not to be harmed. 
An angel orders that Joshua's filthy garments, symbolic of his 
human impurity, be replaced with robes and a clean turban. 
He promises Joshua that if he will walk in the ways of God, 
keeping His charge, he will have “free access among these that 
stand by,” i.e., among the angels (cf. the symbolic purging by 
which *Isaiah is qualified to participate in the deliberation of 
the heavenly council; Isa. 6:1-8). In vague language, the angel 
prophesies that God will bring “My servant the Branch” (see 
Zech. 6:12; Cf. Jer. 23:5-6; 33:15-16), a reference to Zeruba- 
bel, grandson of the Davidic King Jeconiah deposed in 597. 
He shows Joshua a stone with seven eyes. The vision is inter- 
rupted by an inserted oracle to Zerubabel, promising that it is 
he who will complete the temple and triumph in his mission 
through the agency of the divine spirit rather than through 
military force as might have been hoped during the period 
of the empire's unrest (cf. Hag. 2:20-23). Following the inser- 
tion, the eyes in the stone are symbolically explained (Zech. 
4:10b) as the seven eyes of YHwH, which range through all the 
earth. The prophet then observes a golden lampstand with a 
bowl above it and seven lamps upon it, and “each of the seven 
with seven spouts, for the lamps which are on top of it” (see 
illustrations in 1DB 3:66; Meyers and Meyers, pl. 12-14). Two 
olive trees, one on each side, have branches, which serve as 
conduits to empty the golden olive oil through two golden 
santarot (?). The two olive trees represent “the two sons of oil 
who stand by the Lord (adon) of the whole earth,” i-e., Joshua 
and Zerubbabel, who will rule jointly and by their close asso- 
ciation with Yahweh represent fertility and prosperity (Mey- 
ers and Meyers 1988, 276). The prophet sees two more vi- 
sions (Zech. 5), which are also related to each other. A large 
scroll, perhaps inscribed with a curse, perhaps the Torah, flies 
through the air, symbolizing the curse which will fall upon a 
thief or one who swears falsely. He then sees a tub/container 
(?) (Heb. efah) containing a seated woman, who is being car- 
ried “between earth and heaven” to the land of Shinar, ie., 
Babylon, by two winged women. A lead disc is thrown over 
the mouth of the tub and seals it. The angel explains that the 
woman symbolizes wickedness, which is being expelled to a 
distant place. The final vision (6:1-8) resembles the first one: 
four chariots, harnessed to horses of various colors appear be- 
tween “mountains of brass.” They represent the four winds of 
heaven, which leave after presenting themselves to the Lord, 
in order to fulfill their task on earth. 
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The visions are accompanied by a fragment relating a 
dramatic act of Zechariah (6:9-15). The prophet is ordered to 
take silver and gold from Heldai, Tobijah, and Jedaiah, who 
recently returned from the Exile, and to bring it to Josiah son 
of Zephaniah (the craftsman?) who will make crowns from 
it. One crown is to be placed on Joshua's head and the other, 
apparently, is to be reserved for “the Branch” (Zerubbabel), 
who he prophesies, will build the Temple and “shall bear glory, 
and shall sit and rule upon his throne.” The high priest will 
stand by his side “and the counsel of peace shall be between 
both” The crowns are said to have been placed in the Temple 
as a memorial and to have remained there throughout the 
period of the Second Temple (Mid. 3:8). The prophet closes 
with words regarding proselytes who will be brought to the 
Lord in the end of days. 

In chapters 7 and 8, Zechariah turns from matters di- 
rectly concerning the returning exiles to eternal prophetic 
concerns. The returning exiles had asked the priests and 
prophets in Jerusalem if they were still obligated to observe 
the four fast days connected with the destruction of Jerusalem. 
Zechariah raises the question of the fundamental purpose of 
divine worship (cf. Isa. 58). The basic point is not fasting, but 
ethical conduct - “honest justice... judgment... mercy, and 
compassion” (7:9), “the honest and equitable justice” (see 8: 16; 
see *Peace). Transgressing these precepts had brought “wrath,” 
while keeping them would lead to redemption and to the con- 
version of fasts into occasions of joy and gladness. The point 
then is to “love honesty and equity” (8:19). Again, he ends with 
a vision of “many peoples and mighty nations” recognizing the 
Lord, and turning to Israel to accompany her in the “search 
for the Lord of hosts in Jerusalem” (cf. Isa. 2). 

Zechariah’s central themes in chapters 1-8 do not differ 
significantly from those of the prophets who preceded him. 
In a sense, their words, to which he regularly alludes, are al- 
ready Scripture for him. He esteems the Temple service, and 
at the same time considers the observance of the precepts of 
righteousness, truth, and peace most important. Jerusalem is 
God's chosen city and He is jealous for its honor. The future of 
the non-Jewish nations is also concerned with the city, for they 
will eventually seek Yahweh and pray to him. They will ac- 
knowledge that God (elohim) is with the Jews (Zech. 8:20-23). 
One innovative aspect of Zechariah’s prophecy is the special 
importance he accords to the high priest. This is a result of 
the changed circumstances of the Persian period, in which it 
appeared that the Davidic monarchy would not be restored. 
The prophetic compromise was a dyarchy, in which Zerubabel 
and Joshua would each sit on a throne (Zech. 6:13) and that 
“a counsel of peace’ would exist between them,’ an outcome 
which failed to materialize. Zechariah, like later *apocalyptic, 
makes use of an angel, who instructs the prophet, explaining 
the strange and wondrous visions which the latter does not 
comprehend. Much in the fashion of the apocalyptists, Zech- 
ariah sees angels standing in God’s presence, though he does 
not see God Himself, as previous prophets had dared (1 Kings 
22:19; Isa. 6:1-2). Zechariah’s language in describing the visions 
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is prosaic and dry, and occasionally even confused; however, 
some prophetic passages, such as 2:10-17, do rise to lyricism. 


Zechariah 9-14 

The entire second section of the book (chapters 9-14) lacks 
any mention of the prophet’s name and period. Chapter 9 be- 
gins with the word massa (“an oracle”), as does chapter 12. 
The first half of the chapter (vs. 1-8) contains prophecies of 
divine punishment of Israel’s neighbors: Hadrach, Damascus, 
and Hamath, all in Syria; Tyre and Sidon; and the Philistine 
cities of Ashkelon, Ekron, and Ashdod. All are to be destroyed 
or annexed to Israel. The second half (vs. 9-17) is a prophecy 
of redemption for Israel: a savior-king will come to Zion to 
save all “the poor as well as the one who rides an ass, yea a 
colt, foal of a donkey” (Tur-Sinai; Held). He will put an end 
to war in Ephraim and Jerusalem, “and he shall speak peace 
unto the nations, and his dominion shall be from sea to sea.” 
He speaks of the return from captivity, the war of the sons of 
Zion against the sons of Javan, and God's appearance in battle 
to save His people. 

In chapter 10 the prophet belittles teraphim and divin- 
ers as sources of aid. Only the Lord can produce “showers of 
rain.” He mentions God's wrath at “the shepherds,’ and goes 
on to describe the victorious battle of the houses of Judah and 
Joseph against their enemies. He describes the ingathering of 
exiles from Egypt and Assyria “into the land of Gilead and 
Lebanon,’ and the humbling of Egypt and Assyria. In chap- 
ter 11 he returns to his prophecy of divine punishment of the 
evil “shepherds” (cf. Ezek. 34). He himself is called upon to 
feed some flocks, using two staves, which he names “Pleas- 
ant” and “Binders.” He (or God?) cuts off three shepherds in 
one month. It can be understood from what follows that the 
nation loathes him, paying him 30 pieces of silver, an ancient 
idiom for a trifling amount, going back to Sumerian (Reiner). 
He takes this silver and at God’s command throws it into the 
temple for use by the potter. (These verses inspired Matt. 
26:15; 27:3-5.) He then announces the breaking of “the broth- 
erhood between Judah and Israel.” He prophesies the rise of 
a “foolish shepherd” who will neglect the flock, and he curses 
him strongly. 

Chapter 12, like chapter 9, opens with the word massa’ 
(“an oracle”). Jerusalem will be besieged by many nations, but 
Yahweh having made Jerusalem into a cup of reeling, these 
attackers together with their horses will be struck with confu- 
sion and madness. In another image, Yahweh makes Jerusalem 
into a burdensome stone, which cuts anyone who carries it 
off. In yet a third image of Judah harming all who attack her, 
Yahweh will make the clans of Judah into a wood-burning 
brazier or a torch set to a sheaf and they will consume their 
attackers “on the right and on the left” The next several verses 
are highly problematic. They seem to indicate some tension 
between Jerusalem and the Davidides on the one hand and 
the “tents of Judah” on the other (12:7-8). Verses 10-12 refer 
to widespread mourning over one who was stabbed, compa- 
rable to the loss of a firstborn son or to the mourning over/at 
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Haddad Rimmon in the Valley of Megiddo. Chapter 13 tells 
of a fountain of purification, which will be opened for the 
house of David and the inhabitants of Jerusalem. The names 
of the idols will be cut off from the land, and the “unclean” 
spirit will be swept out of the land. Reflecting the new phe- 
nomenon that the divine word should be sought in a limited 
corpus of Scripture, the writer predicts that Yahweh will also 
remove prophecy from the land. A prophet will be stabbed by 
his parents for prophesying. Prophets will deny their vocation 
by attributing to horsing around any wounds that might be 
taken as a sign of ecstatic behavior. Once again a flock and a 
shepherd who will be punished are mentioned. Two parts of 
the nation “shall be cut off and die,” and the remaining third 
will be purified like silver and gold: “They will call my name 
and I will answer them; I will say “That is my people; and they 
will say, “Yahweh is my God,” an exchange drawn directly 
from Hos. 2:25. 

Chapter 14 begins with a siege of Jerusalem. First, Yah- 
weh brings the gentiles to Jerusalem to make war against it. 
The city is conquered and plundered, half of the people go- 
ing into exile. The gentile victory though is short-lived be- 
cause Yahweh himself will go forth to battle the nations; He 
will first set his feet on the Mount of Olives and it will be 
split across from east to west. Then one part will shift north 
and the other south, creating a huge gorge. The Valley in the 
Hills (Wadi Kidron?) will be stopped up the way it was in the 
earthquake of the eighth century in King Uzziah’s reign. On 
a day known only to Yahweh, there will be one continuous 
day, neither day nor night. On that day fresh water will flow 
from Jerusalem, part of it to the Dead Sea and part of it to the 
Mediterranean all year round. Yahweh will be King over all 
the land (kol ha-arez) of Israel; others “all the earth”), there 
will be one Yahweh with one name (i.e., no more Yahweh of 
Samaria, Teiman, etc.) Then all the land (kol ha-arez) will be- 
come (depressed) like the Arabah, so that Jerusalem (in ful- 
fillment of Isa. 2:2) will be raised, after which it will be secure 
(Zech. 14:11). Having rearranged the topography, Yahweh is 
now ready to smite all the peoples who attacked Jerusalem at 
his invitation, as well as their mounts, with a plague that rots 
their skin, eyes, and tongues (vss. 12, 15). A panic from Yah- 
weh will fall upon all. Judah will join in the fighting and the 
wealth of all the nations will be gathered to Jerusalem (vs. 14). 
Finally, every survivor among the nations struck by Yahweh 
will make an annual pilgrimage to Jerusalem to bow down 
to Yahweh and to celebrate the Feast of Booths; if not, they 
shall have no rain. Egypt, which depends on the Nile rather 
than rainfall, will be punished in some other way if they fail 
to make the pilgrimage. All of Jerusalem will be pure. “Holy 
unto Yahweh” will be inscribed on everything from bells on 
horses to metal pots. 

Chapters 9-14 are unclear, and the historical allusions 
they contain remain contested. There is no apparent tempo- 
ral connection between them and the contents of the earlier 
chapters of the book. The two sections differ both in form 
and style. Much of earlier scholarship concentrated on ana- 
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lyzing the text into sources without attempting to account for 
why the sources were combined. Contemporary scholarship 
attempts both. First, 9-14 is now generally subdivided into 
9-11 and 12-14, each headed “Oracle, word of Yahweh.” But 
whereas the first heading indicates that the word is directed 
against various foreign nations, the second is directed against 
Israel. Though the material is diverse there are several themes 
in common: military conflict, criticism of leadership, and 
Jerusalem’s future prosperity (see Petersen). There are vari- 
ous reasons why chapters 9-14 were combined with 1-8. For 
one, both sections contain strange visions. More important, 
both sections promise the future glory of Jerusalem. Chap- 
ter 8:20-23 speaks of all the peoples coming to Jerusalem 
to seek Yahweh, while chapter 14 concludes with all the na- 
tions coming annually to Jerusalem to bow down to Yahweh 
and to celebrate the Feast of Booths. Jerusalem. As is true of 
the other late biblical books, both sections of Zechariah con- 
stantly quote earlier Scripture, reinterpret it, or allude to it, 
a process commonly but inaccurately called “intertextuality.” 
(For Zech. 1-8 see Boda; for Zech. 9-14, see charts in Meyers 
and Meyers 1993, 40-43). 


Zechariah in Later Sources 

In the Aramaic section of the Book of Ezra (5:1), Zechariah 
is cited together with Haggai as one of those supporting the 
building of the Second Temple in the early days of Darius. 
One passage in Zechariah (1:3) appears to have been quoted in 
Malachi (3:7). At a later period, some translations of the Bible 
credited Zechariah with the authorship of several psalms at 
the end of the Book of Psalms. The Greek translation credits 
him with Psalms 137 and 138, and in collaboration with Hag- 
gai, with 145 through 148; the early Latin version with 112; the 
Vulgate with 112 and 146, done jointly with Haggai; and the 
Syriac version in the Polyglot Bible with 126, and 145 to 148. 
The “addendum” to the Syriac also dates these psalms and de- 
scribes their use in the Temple. Christianity made much use 
of Zechariah 9-14, which is the most quoted of the Hebrew 
prophets in the Gospels, and is second only to Ezekiel in its 
influence on the Christian apocalypse Revelation. The author 
of Matt. 23:25 confused our prophet with Zechariah b. Jehoiada 
of 11 Chr. 24:20-22, while Matt. 27:9 quotes Zech. 11:12-13, but 
mistakenly attributes it to Jeremiah. 


[Yehoshua M. Grintz / S. David Sperling (2"¢ ed.)] 


In the Aggadah 

Zechariah was one of the three prophets to accompany the 
Exiles who returned from Babylon to Jerusalem; his contri- 
bution to the subsequent rebuilding of the Temple consisted 
of his testimony regarding the site of the altar (Zev. 62a, and 
Rashi, loc. cit). He prophesied together with Haggai and Mala- 
chi, in the second year of the reign of King Darius (Meg. 15a). 
He could interpret difficult scriptural texts (Er. 21a—-b), and 
he helped Jonathan b. Uzziel to compose the Targum to the 
prophets (Meg. 3a). Like Haggai and Malachi, he received his 
learning direct from the early prophets (ARN 1:1). He is iden- 
tified with Zechariah Meshullam (Neh. 8:4), and was so called 
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because his conduct was blameless (mushlam; Meg. 23a). It 
was only after the death of these three prophets that the Holy 
Spirit departed from Israel (Yoma 9b). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.H. Kraeling, in: AJSLL, 41 (1924/25), 24-333 
S. Feigin, in: JBL, 44 (1925), 203-13; B. Heller, in: zAw, 45 (1927), 151-5; 
W.W. Cannon, in: AFO, 4 (1927), 139-46; E. Sellin, in: BL, 50 (1931), 
242-9; H. Schmidt, in: zAw, 54 (1936), 48-60; R. Press, ibid., 45-48; 
H.G. May, in: JBL, 57 (1938), 173-84; Klausner, Bayit Sheni, 1 (19517), 
208-14; K. Galling, in: vT, 2 (1952), 18-36 (Ger.); M. Tsevat, in: Tar- 
biz, 25 (1955/56), 111-7; M. Zer Kavod, Haggai, Zekharyah, Malakhi 
(1957); Y. Kaufmann, Toledot, 3 (1960), 322-33; 4 (1960), 226-74; EF. 
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ZECHARIAH AL-DAHIRI (15192-15892), author in *Yemen. 
A well-known scholar and dayyan, Zechariah was well versed 
in Hebrew and Arabic literature and in philosophy. He trav- 
eled widely, journeying to Erez Israel in 1567 and becoming 
acquainted with scholars there. During the Turco- Yemenite 
war (1568-73), he was imprisoned, together with the rest 
of the Jewish community, in *San‘a. In prison he wrote his 
best-known work, Sefer ha-Musar, consisting of 45 sections 
(mahbarot), influenced in subject matter by the maqamat of 
Al-Hariri and the mahbarot of *Al-Harizi and *Immanuel of 
Rome. The book includes amusing folklore, animal fables, and 
riddles, as well as moral and admonitory tales, and contains 
poems praising particular books and their authors. However, 
the most important part of the work is the author's description 
of his travels in Erez Israel, Egypt, Syria, Iraq, Turkey, Persia, 
and India, and of contemporary events in Yemen. Zechariah 
described the scholars and systems of learning of the yeshivot 
of Erez Israel, including that of *Tiberias, which was supported 
by Gracia *Nasi, and that of Joseph *Caro in *Safed. Among 
the notables of Safed whom he mentions are Moses of *Trani 
and Moses *Cordovero. In Erez Israel Zechariah widened his 
knowledge of *Kabbalah, and later was instrumental in dif- 
fusing the Zohar and other kabbalistic works in Yemen. Sefer 
ha-Musar is an important source of information on the Jew- 
ish communities of the period, throwing special light on the 
political, spiritual, and cultural situation of Yemenite Jewry. 
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Zechariah also wrote Zeidah la-Derekh, a commentary to the 
Pentateuch (published with the text, 1964), and several works 
on halakhah and aggadah. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zechariah al-Dahiri, Sefer ha-Musar, ed. by 


Y. Ratzaby (1965), introd. 
[Yehuda Ratzaby] 


ZECHARIAH BEN AVKILUS (first century c.£.), scholar 
in the generation of the destruction of the Second Temple. 
Zechariah was known for his piety and humility, and his con- 
duct was even relied upon to determine the halakhah (Tosef., 
Shab. 16:7). The famous statement ascribed to R. Johanan 
in TB Git. 56a (cf. Lam. R. 4:23), “The humility of R. Zekharia 
b. Avkulas destroyed our Temple, burned our Holy of Holies, 
and exiled us from our land,” is in fact a slightly expanded 
version of the statement of the tanna R. Jose found in Tosefta 
Shab. 16:7 (see: Five Sugyot, 106-11), and provided the start- 
ing point for the later talmudic tradition which described in 
great detail the way in which Zechariah’s behavior served as 
an immediate cause of the outbreak of the Roman War. When 
the rabbis were inclined to overlook the blemish in the ani- 
mal offered as a sacrifice by the Roman government, in or- 
der not to offend Rome, Zechariah objected; and when they 
proposed that *Bar Kamza be put to death to prevent his in- 
forming against them to the government, he again objected. 
The Romans regarded the refusal to offer up the sacrifice as 
a sign of rebellion on the part of the Jews against the empire 
and the Roman War broke out, which resulted in the destruc- 
tion of the Temple. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 402; Y. Furstenberg, in: 
S. Friedman (ed.), Five Sugyot from the Babylonian Talmud. (Heb., 


2002). 
[Zvi Kaplan] 


ZECHARIAH BEN BARACHEL (12"' century), head of 
the *Baghdad academy. R. Zechariah was born in *Aleppo, 
where his father was the leader of the community. While still 
in Syria, R. Zechariah was renowned for his erudition and “he 
taught them most of the Talmud by heart.” When he went to 
Baghdad, the head of the academy R. *Samuel b. Eli gave him 
his learned daughter in marriage, appointed him av bet din 
of the yeshivah, and empowered him to “designate scribes, 
hazzanim, community emissaries, and heads of communities.” 
During the same year (1190), R. Zechariah traveled to the com- 
munities of Babylonia and Syria in order to raise funds for the 
academy. After the death of his father-in-law in 1193, he suc- 
ceeded him. During his visit to Baghdad, R. Judah *al-Harizi 
described him as “powerful in Talmud, respected, God-fear- 
ing, and pious” (Tahkemoni, ed. by A. Kaminka (1899), 190). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mann, Texts, index; idem, in: HHY, 6 (1922), 
109f.; Assaf, in: Tarbiz, 1:1 (1930), 106-10; D.Z. Baneth (ed.), Iggerot 


ha-Rambam (1946), 31:2. 
[Zvi Meir Rabinowitz] 


ZECHARIAH BEN SOLOMON-ROFE (RaZaH; known 
in Arabic as Yahya ibn Suleiman al-Tabib, first half of 15 
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Baga al-Gharbiyya received municipal status. Baqa al-Shar- 
giyya, which remained on the Jordanian side of the border in 
1949, was occupied by Israel during the Six-Day War of 1967. 
In contrast to Baqa al-Gharbiyya, its layout and economic and 
social structure remained largely traditional. Its population in 
1967 Was 1,205, rising to 3,054 in 1997. 

[Efraim Orni] 


BA‘QUBA, town c. 25 mi. (40 km.) north of Baghdad. Un- 
der the Abbasid caliphate, Ba‘quba was a district center, with 
a prosperous Jewish community. At the end of the eighth cen- 
tury, Manasseh b. R. Joseph of Ba‘qiba, was head of the acad- 
emy of *Pumbedita. Even later, many Jews lived in the town. In 
the early 12» century, a self-styled herald of the messiah, Ibn 
Shadad, appeared in Ba‘quba and began a movement which 
was suppressed by the Muslim authorities. The community 
existed into the 19' century. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Obermeyer, Landschaft Babylonien (1929), 
144f.; Goitein, in: JJs, 4 (1953), 79; Mann, in: REJ, 71 (1920), 9of.; A. 
Ben-Jacob, Yehudei Bavel (1965), 13f., 222. 

[Eliyahu Ashtor] 


BAR, town in Vinnitsa oblast, Ukraine. Bar passed to Russia 
at the second partition of Poland in 1793, and from 1796 to the 
1917 Russian Revolution was a district capital in the province 
(government) of Podolia. The Bar community was one of the 
oldest in the Ukraine. Jews are first mentioned there in 1542. 
By an agreement concluded in 1556 with the citizens of Bar, 
the Jews were permitted to own buildings and had the same 
rights and duties as the other residents; they were permitted to 
visit other towns in the district for business purposes but were 
forbidden to provide lodging for Jewish visitors in the city. The 
agreement was formally ratified the same year by the Polish 
king Sigismund 11. The community grew during the second 
half of the 16‘ and the first half of the 17 century, and Jews 
from Bar engaged in trade in places as far away as Moldavia. 
According to a contemporary chronicler, the Bar community 
in 1648 numbered some 600 Jewish families, “men of wealth 
and standing.” During the *Chmielnicki uprising in that year, 
many of the Jews in Bar were massacred. There was a further 
slaughter of the Jewish inhabitants by Cossacks and Tatars in 
1651. There were 17 houses (out of 107) in Jewish ownership 
in Bar in 1565, 23 in 1570-71, and approximately 20 in 1661. In 
1717, authorization to erect a synagogue in Bar was granted 
by the bishop. After 1793, under Russian rule, the commu- 
nity also developed. The Jewish population numbered 4,442 
in 1847, 5,773 in 1897 (58% of the total), and 10,450 (46%) in 
1910. Between 1910 and World War 1, Jews opened factories 
based on agricultural products, such as sugar, linen, tobacco, 
and vodka. They owned most of the shops in town, and the 
only pharmacy and were the majority of artisans. Twenty Jews 
in Bar lost their lives during a pogrom in the summer of 1919. 
Religious and communal life came to an end with the estab- 
lishment of the Soviet government. In the 1920s some 300 
families lived from workmanship, 28 were clerks and workers, 
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150 heads of families worked in agriculture, some of them in a 
Jewish farm cooperative. The Jewish population totaled 5,270 
in 1926 (55%) and 3,869 (total population - 9406) in 1939. In 
the 1930s 1,000 worked in various factories and 400 in indus- 
trial cooperatives; 53 families were members of a Jewish kolk- 
hoz. The Germans occupied Bar on July 16, 1941. In December 
two ghettos were created, surrounded by barbed wire. On Au- 
gust 19, 1942, 3,000 Jews of the first ghetto were concentrated 
and kept for three days without food and water. In the nearby 
Jewish cemetery 1,742 Jews were killed, and the others, mostly 
young people, were taken to the abandoned ghetto, which 
turned into a working camp. On October 15, 1942, the 2,000 
Jews of the second ghetto were murdered. Most of the work- 
ing youngsters were killed one by one or died from hunger or 
diseases. Bar was liberated on March 25, 1944. In 1993 there 
were 199 Jews living there. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bulletin of Rescue Committee of Jewish Agency 
for Palestine (May 1946), 6-8; M. Carp, Cartea Neagra, 3 (1947), index; 
idem, Transnistria, Lebn, Leidn un Umkum (1950), 263. 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


BAR, SHLOMO (1944- ), singer, composer, drummer, and 
flutist. Bar was born in Morocco and came to Israel at the 
age of six. In 1977, against a background of social and cul- 
tural unrest in Israel, Bar founded a small ensemble which 
he called Ha-Breirah ha-T’ivit (“The Natural Selection”), 
whose very name hinted at the prevailing tensions. His first 
group included musicians of different origins: an American 
guitarist, an Indian Jewish violinist, and an Israeli-born Jew 
of Bokharian origin as contrabassist. They created an amal- 
gamated, completely new style, dominated by his powerful 
personality. Bar supported the artistic ideals of the East in a 
broad sense, which stood in clear opposition to those of the 
West. In contrast to the complexity and sophistication of the 
architectonics of sound - the crowning achievement of West- 
ern musical art - Bar placed spontaneity at the center of his 
work, in improvisations characteristic of Eastern music. He 
created a style in which he integrated widely divergent musi- 
cal traditions while endowing his work with a pervasive “Ori- 
ental” spirit. It thus represents a balance of stylistic plurality 
and stylistic fusion. From around the mid-1990s, the group 
evolved and changed, so that the music, like the group, came 
to represent a much greater range of cultures. The group made 
several tours, including trips to the U.S., Canada, and Europe, 
and participated in various international music festivals. Thus, 
Bar and some other musicians turned “Orientalization” into a 
conscious ideology, which reflected, in the field of music, the 
culturally as well as politically motivated aspiration to achieve 
“separate but equal” status for Oriental culture in Israel. 


[Amnon Shiloah (2"4 ed.)] 


BARA, THEDA (Theodosia Goodman; 1885-1955), U.S. film 
actress. Born in Cincinnati, Ohio, Theda Bara was noted for 
her femme fatale roles. William Fox recognized her potential 
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century), Yemenite scholar and physician. Zechariah lived in 
*San‘a, *Yemen. His midrashic anthology of the Torah and haf- 
tarot, Midrash ha-Hefez, compiled in 1428, is considered one 
of the most important Yemenite Midrashim. The *Midrash ha- 
Gadol is the main source of his work. He was also influenced 
by *Maimonides’ philosophical opinions. All the sources are 
in Hebrew and Aramaic; he enlarges upon the ideas and com- 
ments on them in Arabic. 

Zechariah also wrote a commentary, al-Durrah al-Mun- 
takhabah (“The Choicest Pearl”), on the Midrash ha-Gadol. 
His admiration for Maimonides is also expressed in sev- 
eral works which he wrote on Maimonides books: (1) Sharh 
al-Higbur, comments in Arabic on the unknown sources of 
Yad ha-Hazakah and Sefer ha-Mitzvot; (2) an explanation 
for Maimonides’ commentary on the Mishnah, set out in 
the form of questions and answers; (3) a commentary in 
Arabic on Moreh Nevukhim. His own medical work, al-Wajiz 
(“the Compendium’), consists of three parts and includes 
the anatomy of the human body, a detailed list of various 
diseases, and a description of their cures by the use of herbs 
and other remedies. Two of his works, which were written 
at the request of his pupils, indicate that he taught in public. 
Of his works, only the commentary on the haftarot (1950) 
and the Midrash on Song of Songs (1962) have been pub- 
lished. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Arab Lit, 249-50, no. 198; 


idem, in: JQR, 9 (1896/97), 626. 
[Yehuda Ratzaby] 


ZECHARIAH MENDEL BEN ARYEH LEIB (d. after 
1707), rabbi and author. He was born in Cracow, where his 
father was rabbi of the community. On his father’s death in 
1671 Samuel *Koidonover was appointed to succeed him, 
while Zechariah Mendel was appointed rabbi of the main 
synagogue. Some time after 1674 he was appointed rabbi of 
Tvrobin and from 1691 to 1700, he was rabbi of Belz. Zecha- 
riah was an active member of the *Council of Four Lands; 
his signature appears on takkanot of the council issued dur- 
ing the years 1688-1700. 

He was the author of Baer Heitev on the Shulhan Arukh, 
Yoreh Deah (in Sh. Ar., Amsterdam, 1754) and Hoshen Mish- 
pat (in Sh. Ar., ibid., 1762), a digest of the halakhic comments 
on the Shulhan Arukh, similar to the commentaries of the 
same name by Judah b. Simeon *Ashkenazi or Tiktin on Orah 
Hayyim, Yoreh Deah, and Even ha-Ezer, by Isaiah b. Abraham 
on Orah Hayyim, and by Moses b. Simeon *Frankfurter on 
Hoshen Mishpat. Later editions of the Shulhan Arukh gener- 
ally contain Zechariah Mendel’s Baer Heitev to Yoreh Deah 
and Hoshen Mishpat and that of Ashkenazi to Orah Hayyim 
and Even ha-Ezer. Zechariah’s son JOSEPH was av bet din in 
Bychawa, Jaslo, and Lublin. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.N. Dembitzer, Kelilat Yofi, 1 (1888), 79b; S. 
Horowitz, Kitvei ha-Geonim (1928), 58f.; Ch. Tchernowitz, Toledot ha- 
Posekim, 3 (1947), 306ff.; Halpern, Pinkas, 210, 213f., 220, 251, 254. 

[Abraham David] 
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ZEDAKAH (Heb. 4773; “righteous act,” or “charity”), word 
derived from the root j?78 (“to be correct”). In the Bible, it 
is variantly used: as righteousness, in the sense of “piety” 
(Gen. 15:6); as justice (Amos 5:7; 6:12); as right in one’s claims 
(11 Sam. 19:29); and, in the plural, as righteous acts (Judg. 5:11; 
1 Sam. 12:7; Jer. 51:10). In later Hebrew literature, it more gen- 
erally came to mean “charity,” implying “acts of justice” but 
was distinguished from *gemilut hasadim (“acts of kindness”). 
In the liturgy of Rosh Ha-Shanah and the Day of Atonement, 
zedakah, along with “repentance” and “prayer,’ is said to “avert 
the evil decree.’ 


ZEDEKIAH (Heb. 7?773, 37°7?73; “yYHWH is my righteous- 
ness”), the third son of Josiah (1 Chron. 3:15) and the last king 
of Judah (597/6-587/6 B.c.E.). Zedekiah was 21 years old 
when he ascended the throne. His mother was Hamutal the 
daughter of Jeremiah of Libnah (11 Kings 24:18; Jer. 52:1). His 
original name, Mattaniah, was changed to Zedekiah by *Ne- 
buchadnezzar king of Babylonia when the latter appointed 
him king in place of his brother’s son (11 Kings 24:17). The 
change of name is a symbolic expression of Zedekiah’s politi- 
cal status as a vassal of the king of Babylonia. Echoes of the 
vassal pact made between Babylonia and Judah are found in 
Ezekiel 17:12-14. 

From *Jehoiachin, Zedekiah inherited “a humble king- 
dom” (Ezek. 17:14), a country that was small and weak, sub- 
ject to a foreign yoke, and divided within. Nebuchadnezzar’s 
campaign against Jehoiakim and Jehoiachin his son brought 
in its wake the destruction of many cities in Judah, which 
Zedekiah was prevented from refortifying properly. With Je- 
hoiachin there went into exile some of the honored ones of 
the country, an important part of the veteran leadership, and 
many of the craftsmen and experts. Israel's neighbors, espe- 
cially the Edomites, taking advantage of the difficult position 
of the kingdom of Judah, made attempts to invade its territory. 
Ostraca from Arad reveal echoes of the danger that threatened 
the settlements in the south of Judah from the Edomites. Fur- 
thermore, after the exile of Jehoiachin, the kingdom of Judah 
was under the leadership of inexperienced soldiers and civil- 
ians, some of whom were disposed to adventures. Zedekiah 
himself was not the right leader at the right time. He did not 
possess those qualities with which he could have prevented 
the situation from deteriorating to its bitter end — the destruc- 
tion of the state, of Jerusalem, and of the Temple. The Bible 
describes him as lacking self-confidence, irresolute, vacillating, 
Zedekiah was a weak ruler, unsuited for the difficult conditions 
of the time. Disposed to listen to the advice of *Jeremiah the 
prophet and not rebel against Babylonia, nevertheless, fearing 
the princes, he followed their wishes and renounced his alle- 
giance (Jer. 38:5). Zedekiah’s position was not an easy one. He 
ruled only by grace of the king of Babylonia, and Jehoiachin, 
the preceding king, lived in exile and continued to bear the 
title of king of Judah even while in Babylonia. There were cir- 
cles in Judah who hoped for Jehoiachin’s return to Jerusalem 
and for his reappointment as king of Judah (Jer. 28). 
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During his first years, Zedekiah bore the yoke of Bab- 
ylonia loyally. It was only in the fourth year of his reign 
(594/3 B.C.E.) that he showed a tendency to throw off that 
yoke. In Jeremiah 27 (in verse 1, the reading should be Ze- 
dekiah instead of Jehoiakim; cf. 28:1) it is reported that repre- 
sentatives of Edom, Moab, the Ammonites, Tyre, and Sidon 
assembled in Jerusalem to confer and revolt against Babylo- 
nia. The arrival in Jerusalem of the emissaries of the different 
countries may indicate that Zedekiah took a notable part in 
initiating the revolt. To the kings subject to Babylonia, that 
year may have seemed a suitable one for an attempt to throw 
off the Babylonian yoke; either because of the internal unrest 
prevailing in Babylonia in 595/4 B.c.E., which is evident from 
the Babylonian Chronicle, or because of the accession of Psam- 
metichus 11 to the throne of Egypt (595-589). For reasons that 
are not clear, the rebellion did not take place. Nebuchadnezzar 
apparently became acquainted in time with the plot that was 
being hatched against him and nipped the revolt in the bud by 
undertaking a campaign to Syria (in 594 B.C.E., according to 
the Babylonian Chronicle). To this, apparently, belongs the in- 
formation about the delegation sent by Zedekiah to Nebuchad- 
nezzar to express loyalty (Jer. 29:3), and it is not impossible 
that he himself journeyed to the king of Babylonia to humble 
himself before him and express loyalty to him (Jer. 51:59). 

The final rebellion of Judah against Babylonia broke out 
in 589/8 (11 Kings 24:20). What prompted Zedekiah to rebel in 
that year is not clearly known. It is, however, reasonable to as- 
sume that he acted not only from a desire to satisfy the wishes 
of his army commanders, who favored the throwing off of the 
yoke of Babylonia, but also in coordination with and support 
of Hophra (589-570), king of Egypt (cf. Jer. 44:30). Echoes of 
the conspiracy of Judah with Egypt occur in Ezekiel 17 and 
in Ezekiel’s prophecy against Egypt (Ezek. 29). The *Lachish 
Letters also clearly show that Judah had close ties with Egypt, 
for important princes of Judah went to Egypt. Letter no. 4 
(Rainey, 266-67; COs III, 80) states: “The commander of the 
host, C[onJiah son of Elnathan, has come down in order to 
go into Egypt.” This army commander undertook a mission 
to the pharaoh of Egypt on behalf of Zedekiah. Tyre may also 
have been involved in the revolt, if the statement quoted by 
Josephus (Apion 1:15 ff.) on the siege of Tyre by Nebuchadnez- 
zar king of Babylonia which lasted 13 years can be assigned to 
this period. It is not impossible that Ammon may also have 
been a party to the revolt, in view of what is said in Ezekiel 
21:24-25 and the subsequent murder of *Gedaliah the son of 
Ahikam by *Baalis the king of Ammon. At the height of the 
rebellion, Zedekiah made a covenant with the people “that ev- 
eryone should set free his Hebrew slaves, male and female, so 
that no one should enslave a Judite his brother” (Jer. 34:9-11). 
This act may attest the enthusiasm that came upon various 
circles among the people during the rebellion. It was, how- 
ever, not long before all those who had previously been freed 
were once more enslaved (Jer. 34:11). 

The failure of the rebellion was foreseen. Nebuchadnez- 
zar was at the pinnacle of his power, and a treaty of two or 
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three states was unable to oust Babylonia from Syria and Pales- 
tine. The internal position in Judah was very grave. The nation 
was divided about its relations with Babylonia. There were cir- 
cles that were disposed to rely on Egypt and throw off the yoke 
of Babylonia. Those who incited the people to rebellion and 
instilled confidence in them, a confidence that was false, were 
the army commanders and the prophets, referred to by Jere- 
miah as prophesying lies. These prophets promised the people 
that neither sword nor famine would come to Jerusalem and 
that God would help them in their distress (Jer. 14:13; 21:2). 
Jeremiah refuted the words of the prophets, prophesied suf- 
ferings for the people, and uttered a grievous prophecy on 
Jerusalem and its Temple (7:14-15; 34:21-22). According to 
Jeremiah, the fate of the nation had already been determined 
for destruction, in consequence of its moral and religious sin 
(6:13; 7:17-19, et al.). Because of his warnings and rebukes, Jer- 
emiah, as well as all those who had similar ideas, were perse- 
cuted by the princes and the false prophets (Jer. 26). 

The Babylonian answer was not long in coming. Ne- 
buchadnezzar went to Syria and established his camp at Rib- 
lah in the land of Hamath (11 Kings 25:6, 20; Jer. 39:5), while 
troops of Chaldeans made their way southward, and laid siege 
to Jerusalem. The siege lasted for about two and a half years, 
from Zedekiah’s ninth year, in the tenth month, on the tenth 
of the month, until the city was breached in his 11" year (587 
to 586 B.C.E.), in the fourth month, on the ninth of the month 
(11 Kings 25:1-4; Jer. 39:1-2; 52:4-7). 

There is no explicit information on the help extended to 
Judah by the neighboring countries except Egypt. Hophra, 
king of Egypt, sent a force to help Judah. The Chaldeans be- 
sieging Jerusalem withdrew before the Egyptian auxiliary 
force and lifted their siege of the city (Jer. 37:5; Ezek. 17;29-32; 
cf. Lam. 4:17). When the Egyptian force returned to Egypt, 
the Babylonian forces renewed the siege of Jerusalem. At the 
same time, the Chaldeans, attacking the hill country and the 
Shefelah, captured the fortified cities of Judah one by one (Jer. 
44:2). In Jeremiah 34:7 it is stated that “the army of the king of 
Babylon fought against Jerusalem and against all the cities of 
Judah that were left, Lachish and Azekah; for these were the 
only fortified cities of Judah that remained” (see also Jer. 44:2). 
In Lachish Letter no. 4 the commander of one of the strong- 
holds writes to the commander of Lachish: “And let [my lord] 
know that we are watching for the signals of Lachish, accord- 
ing to all the indications which my lord hath given, for we can- 
not see Azekah.” It has been argued that this letter reflects the 
moment when Azekah, too, fell and the signals from it ceased, 
but this is unlikely (Begin). Archaeological excavations of the 
tells to the south of Jerusalem show that many cities, such as 
Lachish, Beth-Zur, Ramat Rahel, and Tell Bet Mirsim, were de- 
stroyed at this period. The Lachish ostraca reflect the tension 
and straits of Judah during the last days. Letter no. 6 (Ahituv, 
48) indicates that some of the people “were weakening hands,” 
i.e., spreading discouragement about the rebellion. This tal- 
lies to a great extent with Jeremiah 38:4, according to which 
the princes blamed Jeremiah for “weakening the hands” of the 
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soldiers. Jeremiah himself was suspected of treachery when 
he tried to go over to the land of Benjamin (Jer. 37). He urged 
the people to give up the fight and surrender to the Babylo- 
nians (21:8-10); and indeed some of the people deserted to the 
Chaldeans (38:19). Zedekiah was not only unable to inspire 
and encourage the people at this fateful hour, but was afraid 
of them and in the power of the princes. He himself was not 
wholeheartedly in favor of the rebellion against Babylonia. If 
Zedekiah did not abandon Jerusalem during the siege itself, 
it was because he feared the Judites who were already in the 
camp of the Babylonians (Jer. 38:19). At the same time, many 
refugees from the provincial cities had come to Jerusalem, 
where the situation became intolerable because of the severe 
famine (Jer. 37:21; 52:6; 11 Kings 25:3). 

When the city was breached on Tammuz 9 (587 or 
586 B.c.E.), Zedekiah fled, together with the aristocrats of 
Jerusalem, toward eastern Transjordan, but was captured in 
the neighborhood of Jericho and brought to Riblah. There his 
sons were killed before his eyes, after which he was blinded 
and sent in chains to Babylonia, where he died (11 Kings 
25:4-73 Jer. 39:4-7; cf. Ezek. 12:1-14). In the month of Av, on 
the seventh of the month, Nebuzaradan (Akkadian: Nabi-zér- 
iddina), “the captain of the guard” (the Hebrew, a translation 
of the Akkadian title, literally means “chief cook”) came to 
Jerusalem, demolished the city, burnt the Temple, and took 
many of the people captive (11 Kings 25:11; cf. Jer. 52:29-30). 
The nobility of Jerusalem were brought to Riblah, where they 
were executed (11 Kings 25:8-21). 

[Bustanay Oded] 

In the Aggadah 
Despite the fact that Nebuchadnezzar demanded that Ze- 
dekiah swear fealty to him on a Torah scroll, he did not keep 
faith and soon rebelled against him (PR 26:129). Nor was this 
his only treachery toward his overlord. Once he surprised Ne- 
buchadnezzar in the act of eating flesh cut from a living hare. 
The king adjured him not to relate what he had seen, but Ze- 
dekiah reported it to the neighboring kings (Ned. 65a; Tanh. 
B., Ex. 33). Zedekiah was duly punished for his unfaithful- 
ness. When Jerusalem fell, he tried to escape through a cave 
extending from his house to Jericho, which tradition identi- 
fies with the “Cave of Zedekiah” in Jerusalem. God sent a deer 
into the Babylonian camp, and in pursuit of the animal the 
soldiers reached the opening of the cave at the very moment 
when Zedekiah was leaving it (Rashi, 11 Kings 25:4). Nebu- 
chadnezzar justified the cruel punishment he meted out to 
Zedekiah and his sons (11 Kings 25:7) because the Jewish king 
had sinned both according to the laws of God and the laws 
of the state (PR 26:131a). Nevertheless, Zedekiah did possess 
virtues. He is particularly praised for having Jeremiah rescued 
from the mire (MK 28b). God wanted to reduce the world to 
chaos because of the misdeeds of his generation, but when he 
considered Zedekiah his anger subsided (Ar. 17a). Jeremiah’s 
prophecy that Zedekiah would “die in peace” (34:5) was ful- 
filled in that he outlived Nebuchadnezzar, although he died 
shortly after (MK 28b). He was mourned as the king who rep- 
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resented “the residue of all the previous generations” (Seder 
Olam R 28). Royalty in Israel is compared to the moon. The 
bright light of Solomon’s reign, which was like the moon at 
its zenith, gradually waned until it was extinguished with the 
blinding of Zedekiah (Ex. R. 15:26). 
[Aaron Rothkoff] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ginzberg, Legends, 7 (1938), 512f. (index); M. 
Greenberg, in: JBL, 76 (1957), 304-9; Bright, Hist, 306-10; A. Malamat, 
in: 1EJ, 18 (1968), 144-56; Freedy and Redford, in: Jaos, 90 (1970), 
462-85. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Cogan and H. Tadmor, 11 Kings 
(AB; 1988), 315-24; S. Ahituv, Handbook of Ancient Hebrew Inscrip- 
tions (1992); R. Althann, ABD, 6:1069-70; Z. Begin, in: VT, 52 (2002), 
166-74; A. Rainey and R. Notley, The Sacred Bridge (2006), 264-67. 


ZEDEKIAH, the name of several biblical figures. 

(1) The son of Chenaanah, one of the prophets of Samaria 
in the time of *Ahab king of Israel and *Jehoshaphat king of 
Judah (1 Kings 22; 11 Chron. 18). Zedekiah appears to have 
been one of the court prophets dependent upon the king and 
in consequence strove to win Ahab’ approval by prophesying 
what he wished to hear - that he would be successful in the 
battle of Ramoth-Gilead. For this purpose he even made horns 
of iron and said: “Thus says the Lord, “With these you shall 
push the Arameans until they are destroyed’” (1 Kings 22:11). 
According to the Bible, his words were contrary to those of 
*Micaiah son of Imlah, a prophet of the Lord, who prophesied 
defeat for the armies of Israel and Judah. Thereupon Zedekiah 
obsequiously smote Micaiah on the cheek and presented him 
as a false prophet, saying: “How did the Spirit of the Lord go 
from me, to speak to you” (1 Kings 22:24; cf. 11 Chron. 18:23). 
In reply, Micaiah prophesied to Zedekiah: “Behold, you shall 
see on that day when you go into an inner chamber to hide 
yourself” (1 Kings 22:25; cf. 11 Chron. 18:24). 

(2) The son of Maaseiah, mentioned together with Ahab 
son of Kolaiah in Jeremiah (29:21-23). Both were accused by 
Jeremiah of performing folly in Israel, committing adultery 
with their neighbors’ wives, and speaking in the name of 
God lying words which He did not command them. Jeremiah 
prophesied that Zedekiah and Ahab would be punished at the 
hands of the king of Babylon, and that their fate would serve 
as a symbol among the exiles of Judah who would say: “The 
Lord make you like Zedekiah and Ahab, whom the king of 
Babylon roasted in the fire” (29:22). The background of Jere- 
miah’s prophecy appears to be the support given by Zedekiah 
and Ahab to opposition to Babylon, in contrast to Jeremiah’s 
view on this matter. 


(3) *Zedekiah, king of Judah. 
[Hanoch Reviv] 


ZEDERBAUM, ALEXANDER (pseudonym Erez, “cedar” 
= Zederbaum; 1816-1893), a pioneer of Jewish journalism in 
Russia. Born in Zamosc, Poland, he moved to Odessa in 1840, 
taking an active part in Jewish affairs there and becoming a 
favorite of the local authorities. He received a permit to pub- 
lish *Ha-Meliz, the first Hebrew weekly in Russia, and began 
publication in 1860. Two years later he published Kol Mev- 
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asser, a Yiddish supplement to Ha-Meliz. Leading Hebrew 
writers of the day contributed to the papers, which supported 
the Haskalah movement, opposed Hasidism, and kept their 
readers informed of current events in the Jewish and non-Jew- 
ish world. In 1871 Zederbaum transferred Ha-Meliz to St. Pe- 
tersburg and began publication of a Russian-language weekly 
entitled Vestnik Russkikh Yevreyev (“Russian Jewish Herald”). 
Financial difficulties led to the closing of both papers in 1873. 
Zederbaum renewed publication of Ha-Meliz in July 1878, 
during the Russo-Turkish War. He transferred his permit for 
a Russian-language newspaper to a group of Russian-Jewish 
intellectuals, who then produced *Razsvet. In 1881 he began to 
publish the Yiddish newspaper, Yidishes Folksblat. He was an 
enthusiastic supporter of the Hibbat Zion movement from its 
inception, and its members were among his contributors. The 
actual editing of Ha-Meliz in this late period was done by He- 
brew writers such as J.L. *Gordon (1880-83 and 1885-88), and 
AS. *Friedberg (1883-86). From 1886 Ha-Meliz appeared as a 
daily. Zederbaum edited and wrote the leading articles for his 
newspaper. Though his articles were pompous and verbose, 
their content greatly appealed to his readers. He was a liberal 
editor, permitting contributors to express views he opposed, 
but adding his dissent in a footnote. 

Zederbaum published several books in Hebrew and Yid- 
dish, including Bein ha-Mezarim (Odessa, 1864); Keter Kehun- 
nah (Odessa, 1868), essays consisting mainly of anti-hasidic 
polemics; and Di Geheymenise fun Berditshov (Odessa, 1870). 
His many detractors accused Zederbaum of dilettantism and 
a negative attitude toward his collaborators, but in perspective 
Zederbaum may be viewed as a pioneer of Hebrew journalism 
who, despite the prevailing political and cultural conditions 
of Jews in 19'®-century Russia, succeeded in creating Hebrew 
and Yiddish literary platforms where most of the contempo- 
rary writers in these languages were able to express them- 
selves. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Friedberg, in: Sefer ha-Shanah, ed. by N. So- 
kolow (1900), 238-53; Waxman, Literature, 3 (1960), 338ff.; 4 (1960), 
433; N. Slouschz, Renascence of Hebrew Literature (1909), 162-3; J. Rai- 
sin, The Haskalah Movement in Russia (1913), 288; Rejzen, Leksikon, 
3 (1928), 325-50; Ha-Asif, 6 (1893), 169-71; Ahiasaf, 2 (1894), 452-4; 


Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 701-4. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


ZEDNER, JOSEPH (1804-1871), German bibliographer. 
Zedner, born in Glogau, taught at a Jewish school in Strelitz, 
Mecklenburg, and was a tutor in the home of the book dealer 
and publisher Adolph Asher (1800-1853) of Berlin before 
becoming a bookseller himself. In 1846 he was appointed 
translator and later assistant librarian in the Hebrew division 
of the British Museum, London, a post he held until 1869 
when he retired to Berlin. He supplied Leopold *Zunz and 
Moritz *Steinschneider with a great deal of bibliographical 
information. His main work was the Catalogue of the He- 
brew Books in the Library of the British Museum (1867). He 
also edited Abraham Ibn Ezra’s commentary on the Book of 
Esther (1850). 
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in: JNB, 6 (1979), 352. 
[Alexander Tobias / Gregor Pelger (274 ed.)] 


ZE EIRA (in TB Zeira; c. 300 C.E.), amora. Zeeira was a Bab- 
ylonian amora but later immigrated to Erez Israel. His name 
is one of the most frequently mentioned in both the Babylo- 
nian and Jerusalem Talmuds. Hundreds of dicta in his name 
are transmitted by many different scholars. He studied in the 
academy of Sura under Huna and in Pumbedita under Judah 
b. Ezekiel (Ber. 39a). He transmitted many of the teachings 
of these rabbis, as well as those of their teachers Rav and 
Samuel and other great Babylonian amoraim. While still in 
Babylon he evinced a special interest in the teaching of the 
Palestinian amoraim and would request persons going on a 
visit there to clarify *Johanan’s views on certain halakhic mat- 
ters (Er. 80a; BM 43b). When he was preparing to go to Erez 
Israel he avoided his teacher, R. Judah, who was opposed to 
this step (Shab. 41a; Ket. 110a-111a), and left without inform- 
ing him. It is stated that in his great love for Erez Israel and 
eagerness to be there, he crossed the Jordan fully clothed (Ty, 
Shev. 4:9, 35c); another version is that he crossed on a narrow 
bridge holding onto a rope stretched across the river, main- 
taining: “How can I be sure that I am worthy to enter a place 
that Moses and Aaron were not vouchsafed to enter?” (Ket. 
112a). In Erez Israel he attended the school of Johanan in Ti- 
berias (Kid. 52a; Nid. 25b). It is related that he underwent 100 
(some say 40) fasts in order to forget the Babylonian method 
of study so that it should not interfere with his absorbing the 
system prevalent in Erez Israel (BM 85a). He studied under the 
greatest amoraim of Erez Israel in that generation, including 
Eleazar, Ammi, and Assi. He praised Erez Israel and its teach- 
ing, saying: “The very atmosphere of the Land of Israel makes 
one wise” (BB 158b); “Even the ordinary conversation of the 
people of the Land of Israel requires study” (Lev. R. 34:7). In 
Erez Israel Ze'eira obtained semikhah and received the title 
“rabbi.” He was meticulous in the care he took both to receive 
and transmit halakhic traditions (Ber. 28a; Er. 46a; et al.). His 
chief pupil was *Jeremiah b. Abba. 

Zeeira was reckoned among “the pious ones of Babylon” 
(Hul. 122a) and there are several stories told testifying to his 
piety when in Erez Israel. Thus it is related that he showed 
friendship to lawless men who lived in his neighborhood in 
order to lead them to repentance (Sanh. 37a). To the ques- 
tion of his pupils: “By what virtue have you reached a good 
old age?”, he replied: “Never in my life have I been harsh with 
my household; nor have I stepped in front of one greater than 
myself; nor have I meditated on the Torah in filthy alleys; 
nor have I walked four cubits without tefillin; nor have I ever 
slept, or even dozed in the bet ha-midrash; nor have I ever re- 
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joiced at the downfall of my fellow or called him by his de- 
rogatory nickname” (Meg. 28a). Another of his dicta was: “A 
man should not promise something to a child and not keep 
the promise because he will thereby teach him to lie” (Suk. 
46b). Apparently Zeeira returned to Babylon for some time 
(Shab. 14a-b), but returned to Erez Israel where he died. The 
Talmud gives one of the eulogies delivered at his funeral: “The 
Land of Shinar [Babylon] was his home of birth; the Land of 
Glory [Israel] reared her darling to fame; woe is me, says Rak- 
kat [Tiberias] for she has lost her choice ornament” (Mk 25b). 
The Babylonian Talmud sometimes mentions in addition to R. 
Zeeira an amora Rav Zeira. Some assert that he was another 
amora (living at the beginning of the fourth century c.£.). 
Others maintain that both refer to the same amora, who, like 
all Babylonian amoraim, had the title “Rav” before he went 
to Erez Israel, whereas after he immigrated to Erez Israel and 
was ordained there, he was referred to as Rabbi Zeira (Ket. 
43b; Men. 4ob; see Rashi Tos. ibid.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Pal Amor; Hyman, Toledot, s.v.; H. 


Albeck, Mavo la-Talmudim (1969), 233-6. 
[Zvi Kaplan] 


ZE’ENAH U-RE’ENAH (Heb. 73X71 TNy; lit. “Come and 
See”; Yid. pronunciation Tsenerene; title taken from the Song 
of Songs, 3:11), an exegetical rendering in Yiddish of the Pen- 
tateuch, the haftarot, and the Five Scrolls. Composed at the 
end of the 16" century by Jacob b. Isaac *Ashkenazi, it gained 
universal acceptance among Ashkenazi Jewry. Used primarily 
by women as reading matter on the Sabbath, it has retained 
its great popularity up to the present day. The work consists 
of discourses on selected topics or passages from the weekly 
portion of the Pentateuch, the haftarot, and the Scrolls, the 
method used being a combination of peshat (“literal exege- 
sis”) and derash (“free interpretation’), interwoven with leg- 
ends from the Midrash and other sources, stories, and topi- 
cal comments on moral behavior. The author used numerous 
sources of which some are cited by name, including *Rashi, 
Bahya b. *Asher, and *Nahmanides. It seems, however, that the 
major source was the commentary on the Torah by Bahya; a 
considerable part of the interpretative material was taken di- 
rectly from that commentary, rather than from the original 
sources, and the construction of the interpretative passages 
in Zeenah u-Reenah also bears a striking resemblance to that 
employed by Bahya. No definitive study has yet been made of 
the sources employed by the author and the manner in which 
he made use of them; it is clear, however, that he edited and 
adapted them at will. Generally he avoids the kabbalistic or 
philosophical passages that are found in his sources; he uses 
Yiddish throughout (rather than quoting the Hebrew original) 
and his aim is to provide an easily comprehensible interpreta- 
tion, interspersed with story elements. 

Zeenah u-Reenah became a book for women, but this, 
notwithstanding the feminine form of its name, was not the 
original intention: the frontispiece on the oldest extant edition 
states that “this work is designed to enable men and women... 
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to understand the word of God in simple language.’ Like Meliz 
Yosher, the other homiletic work by the author, it aimed at both 
men and women. The date and place of publication of the first 
edition of Zeenah u-Reenah are not known; the oldest exist- 
ing edition - of 1622 - is from Basle (although it was actually 
printed in Hanau); the frontispiece of this edition reveals that 
it was preceded by at least three other editions, one printed 
in Lublin and the other two in Cracow, and that by 1622 these 
earlier editions were already out of print. Over 210 editions 
have since appeared, first in Central Europe, then in Eastern 
Europe, and finally also in the U.S. and Israel. 

The various early editions show few linguistic differ- 
ences, but in the 18'-century editions these became so nu- 
merous that Zeenah u-Reenah became a kind of laboratory 
for the Yiddish language. The 19‘-century editions also con- 
tain textual variations, which sometimes bear the imprint of 
a particular ideological trend in Judaism (mainly of Haska- 
lah and Hasidism). Various parts of Zeenah u-Reenah were 
translated into other languages. The first was a translation 
into Latin of the weekly portion, Bereshit, by Johannes Sau- 
bertus (Helmstadt, 1660, cited in Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. 111, 474). 
The Book of Genesis was translated into English by Paul Isaac 
Hershon (London, 1855), as was the Book of Exodus, by Nor- 
man C. Gore (N.Y., 1965). There are two German translations 
of Genesis, one by Sol Goldsmidt, published in Mitteilungen 
zur Juedischen Volkskunde (Vienna, 1911-14) and the other by 
Bertha Pappenheim (Frankfurt, 1930); the chapter “Destruc- 
tion of the Temple” (which in Zeenah u-Reenah follows the 
Scroll of Lamentations) was also translated into German by 
Alexander Eliasberg (Berlin, 1921). There are also many ad- 
aptations of Zeenah u-Reenah, varying in the degree of their 
faithfulness to the original, such as Tsenerena in Nayer Bear- 
baytung, by Judah ha-Kohen Kraus (Pecs (?), 1891); Tsener- 
ena, Kommet und Shaut!, by David Schweitzer (Fuerth, 1861); 
and Zeenah u-Reenah by Herz Homburg, which did not see 
print and parts of which were recently discovered in manu- 
script. The title “Zeenah u-Reenah” was also used for vari- 
ous works, one of these a sort of anthology on subjects from 
the Pentateuch, by Emmanuel Hecht (St. Wendell, 18622); 
another is a collection of sermons by Liebman Adler (Chi- 
cago, 1887). These two works were written in German; there 
is also a French-language “Zeenah u-Reenah; a textbook on 
the weekly portion and the haftarot, by Alexander Créhange 
(Paris, 1846). 

Sefer ha-Maggid, a Yiddish work on the Prophets and 
Hagiographa similar in nature to the Zeenah u-Reenah, was 
also attributed to Ashkenazi; however it has now been con- 
clusively proven that he was not the author (see Lieberman, 


bibl.). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Erik, Geshikhte fun der Yidisher Lit- 
eratur (1928), 223-30; Ch. Shmeruk, in: For Max Weinreich on his 
Seventieth Birthday (1964); J. Prijs, Die Basler hebraeischen Drucke 
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42-47; D.S. Bilik, in: Jewish Book Annual, 51 (1993), 96-111; J. Ferrer, 
in: Jewish Studies at the Turn of the Twentieth Century 1 (1999), 


43-50. 
[Chava Turniansky] 


ZE EV WOLF OF ZHITOMIR (d. 1800), hasidic preacher, 
disciple of *Dov Baer, the Maggid of Mezhirech. His book, 
Or ha-Me’ir (Korets, 1787), is important for its wealth of ma- 
terial on the history of Hasidism and teachings of its found- 
ers. R. Zeev criticized the behavior of the zaddikim of his day 
who had abandoned simple living for luxury. An opponent of 
noisy prayer, he contended that one should pray with kavva- 
nah, with the object of elevating one's thoughts and realizing 
one’s insignificance: “One ought to pray with fear and rever- 
ence and stand upright and not be heard, and only move the 
lips” (Or ha-Me’ir, Terumah). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Walden, Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash 
(1870); Dubnow, Hasidut (19607), 203-4; R. Schatz-Uffenheimer, 
Ha-Hasidut ke-Mistikah (1968), index; I. Tishby, in: Zion, 31-32 


(1966/67), 41-45. 
[Zvi Meir Rabinowitz. ] 


ZE EVI, ISRAEL BEN AZARIAH (17‘” century), rabbi and 
emissary. Born in Salonika, Zeevi settled in *Jerusalem, where 
he suffered under the harsh regime of the Turkish governor 
Ibn Faruk. In a halakhic correspondence with Joseph b. Moses 
*Trani (later of *Safed and then Constantinople), he described 
the sufferings of the Jerusalem community, in particular their 
financial plight (Responsa Maharit 2, Hoshen Mishpat, no. 60). 
Zeevi was one of the signatories of a 1646 takkanah (regula- 
tion) exempting scholars from taxes. He also wrote a number 
of approbations (*haskamot) and twice undertook missions 
on behalf of the Jerusalem community, visiting *Turkey and 
the Balkan countries. His great-grandson, ISRAEL B. BEN- 
JAMIN ZEEVI (d. 1731), was rabbi of *Hebron for about 30 
years and head of a yeshivah founded by the wealthy Abra- 
ham Pereira of Amsterdam, and visited Constantinople in 
1685 as an emissary of *Hebron. He was the author of Orim 
Gedolim (Smyrna, 1758), consisting of talmudic novellae, ser- 
mons, and responsa. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frumkin-Rivlin, 2 (1928), 14f,; E. Rivlin (ed.), 
Horvot Yerushalayim (1928), 41, 45f.; Yaari, Sheluhei, 266-7. 
[Abraham David] 


ZE EVI, REHAVAM (“Gandhi”; 1926-2001), Israeli military 
commander and politician, member of the Twelfth to Fifteenth 
Knessets. Born in Jerusalem, Zeevi went to the regional school 
at Givat ha-Sheloshah. From 1936 to 1944 he was active in the 
Ha-Mahanot ha-Olim youth movement, and in 1944 joined the 
*Palmah, where he got the nickname “Gandhi; for his emaci- 
ated appearance. In the War of Independence he was the in- 
telligence officer of the Yiftah brigade. In later years he served 
as operations officer on the Northern Front, intelligence offi- 
cer in the Southern Command, and commander of the Go- 
lani regiment. In the early 1960s he attended the Command 
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and Staff College of the U.S. Army. In 1964 Zeevi received the 
rank of major general, and served as commander of the Cen- 
tral Command, and in 1968 was appointed head of the Opera- 
tions Branch. A week before the Yom Kippur War he retired 
from the rp, but returned to active service during the war in 
the Operations Branch. During his military career he gained 
a reputation for his flamboyancy and directness. 

In 1974 Zeevi was appointed adviser to Prime Minister 
Yitzhak *Rabin and in 1975-77 as the prime minister's advisor 
on intelligence matters. In 1981 he was appointed director of 
the Land of Israel Museum in Tel Aviv, serving in this capac- 
ity for 10 years, during which he developed the museum but 
was also criticized for his management of it. 

In 1985 Zeevi started to speak publicly of the need to 
encourage a voluntary transfer of the Palestinian popula- 
tion from the West Bank and Gaza Strip. Prior to the elec- 
tions to the Twelfth Knesset in 1988 he established a political 
party called Moledet. Moledet gained two seats in the Twelfth 
Knesset, three in the Thirteenth, two in the Fourteenth. In the 
elections to the Fifteenth Knesset Moledet ran as part of the 
National Union list. 

After the breakup of the National Unity Government 
in 1990, Zeevi joined the government as minister without 
portfolio and member of the Security Cabinet in February 
1991, causing an uproar within the Likud, since some of its 
leading members felt that his views were too extreme. How- 
ever, less than a year later he left the government, against the 
background of Prime Minister Yitzhak *Shamir’s decision to 
participate in the Madrid Conference on Peace in the Middle 
East. 

In the course of the Thirteenth Knesset he was one of 
the strongest opponents of the Oslo Accords in the Knesset, 
but he strongly condemned Rabin’s assassination. He was also 
one of the mourners of former Major General and MK Mat- 
tityahu Peled, despite Peled’s left-wing views and his member- 
ship in a mixed Jewish-Arab party. In general Zeevi remained 
attached to all his former colleagues - including Rabin and 
Peled - with whom he had served in the Palmah. However, 
in the Thirteenth Knesset he hit the headlines primarily due 
to his quarrels with the other two members of his party, one 
of whom he called “a clown,’ and the other a “uro,’ and bit- 
ter verbal exchanges with some of the Arab Knesset Members. 
Zeevi did not join the government formed by Binyamin *Ne- 
tanyahu in 1996, supporting the government from the outside. 
As a member of the National Union he joined the government 
formed by Ariel *Sharon in March 2001 and was given the 
Tourism portfolio. In the periods when he was not a member 
of the government, he served on the Knesset Foreign Affairs 
and Defense Committee and on the House Committee. He was 
murdered by Palestinian terrorists in the Hyatt Hotel in Jeru- 
salem on October 17, 2001. Though Zeevi’s political positions 
were condemned by many, he was held even by his opponents 
in high esteem for his integrity and decency. After his murder, 
his son Palmah contended for the leadership of Moledet, but 
Rabbi Binyamin (Benny) *Elon was elected. 
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Zeevi edited and brought to print a translated series of 
historical travel books published between 1982 and 1995 by 
the Ministry of Defense. He also edited, by himself and with 
others, numerous books relating to geographical locations in 
Erez Israel, and military issues. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Sheshar, Sihot im Rehavam Zeevi (2001); 
I. Katz, Aluf Rehavam Zeevi 1926-2001: Devarim le-Zikhro (2001). 


[Susan Hattis Rolef (24 ed.)] 


ZEFIRA, BRACHAH (c. 1911-1990), Israeli singer. Born in 
Jerusalem of Yemenite parentage, but orphaned early, Brachah 
Zefira spent her childhood in various foster families and be- 
came familiar with the different musical heritages of the Jew- 
ish and Arab communities. Educated at the *Me’ir Shefeyah 
Youth Aliyah Village, she went to Europe at the beginning 
of the 1930s to study singing and acting. In Berlin she met 
Nahum *Nardi (to whom she was married for a time) who 
helped shape her style, and was in turn influenced by her. Re- 
turning to Palestine, she met the new immigrant composers 
such as Paul *Ben-Haim, Oedoen *Partos, Alexander Uriyah 
*Boscovitch, Marc *Lavry, and Menahem *Avidom, to whom 
she introduced the musical style of the Orient on which they 
sought to base their work. They arranged many of her songs, 
composed songs especially for her, and even used some of her 
songs in their own compositions. She also influenced some 
of the younger composers. Through her personal appearances 
and broadcasts, Brachah Zefira, an alto, became the first na- 
tional folk singer of the yishuv. The personal style which she 
created was compounded of Yemenite, Palestinian-Sephardi, 
and Arabic elements. In the 1950s, Brachah Zefirah took up 


abstract expressionist painting. 
[Avner Bahat] 


ZEHAVI, DAVID (1910-1977), Israeli composer born in Jaffa 
to parents who had arrived from Romania in 1899. At age 
14 Zehavi joined a group of Ha-Noar ha-Oved, which set up 
a new agricultural community, kibbutz Naan (1930). There, 
in addition to farming, he conducted sing-along sessions. He 
was the first composer born in Erez Israel, and as such he 
ranks among the founding fathers of the Israeli folk song to- 
gether with *Admon, *Ze’ira, *Nardi, and others. In 1927 he 
composed his first published song, “Orhah ba-Midbar” (“Car- 
avan in the Desert”), whose opening line “Yamin u-Semol” 
(“From right to left ...”) is often quoted as the title. He com- 
posed some 400 songs altogether; 250 of them appeared in 
print. Many of his songs are considered to be among the best 
in Hebrew song, such as “Halikhah le-Kesaria” (or “Eli Eli 
Shelo Yiggamer le-Olam” (“On the Road to Caesarea,’ or “My 
God, My God, Let It Never End”), “He-Halil” (“The Flute”), 
the Palmah song “Hen Efshar” (“How Can It Be Possible”), 
“Yesusum Midbar” (“Let the Desert Rejoice”), “Niggunum, 
“Maleu Asamenu Bar” (“Our Silos Are Filled with Grain’), 
and dozens more. In fact, songs make up most of his musical 
output. He wrote most of them for sing-along performances. 
Kibbutz members often wrote the lyrics for these songs. 
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ZEID, ALEXANDER 


His songs have been published in hundreds of booklets, 
usually for sing-along evenings, with or without the musical 
score. They have been recorded by hundreds of singers and 
ensembles. The publishing house of the cultural wing of the 
Histadrut has published four collections of his songs: Song 
Collection (1954), Second Song Collection (1962), A Song for 
David (1978), and David Zehavi — Let It Never End (1981). 

David Zehavi also wrote five cantatas for chorale, for 
soloists, and for a small ensemble. These cantatas, born of 
scenes of kibbutz life, were composed and performed on the 


kibbutz. 
[Nathan Shahar (2"4 ed.)] 


ZEICHNER, OSCAR (1916- _), U.S. historian. Born in New 
York City, Zeichner taught at City College, New York, where 
he became professor of history in 1960, and dean of graduate 
studies in 1968. After he retired from teaching, he was named 
professor emeritus of history. His principal interest was the co- 
lonial period of American history, and his best-known work is 
Connecticut's Years of Controversy, 1750-1776 (1949). He served 
as president of the Association for the Study of Connecticut 
History (1975-76); was a member of the American Histori- 
cal Association for more than 50 years; and was a member of 
the executive committee of American Professors for Peace in 


the Middle East. 
[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


ZEID, ALEXANDER (1886-1938), pioneer of the Second 
Aliyah and one of the founders of the *Ha-Shomer defense 
organization. Born in Balagansk, Siberia, at the age of 13 Zeid 
settled in Vilna, where he joined the Zionist labor movement. 
In 1904 he was one of the first pioneers of the Second Aliyah 
to reach Erez Israel, where he worked as an agricultural la- 
borer and wagoner in Rishon le-Zion and Petah Tikvah. In 
Zikhron Yaakov he was wounded by Arab marauders, and 
he then worked for some 18 months as a stonemason in Jeru- 
salem. In 1907 he was one of the seven founders of the secret 
defense organization *Bar Giora, which served as the nucleus 
of the Ha-Shomer organization, established at Mesha (Kefar 
Tavor) in 1909. Zeid devoted himself to the organization un- 
til his death. In 1916 he joined a group of Ha-Shomer veterans 
who settled in Upper Galilee on the Hamara lands near Met- 
ullah (now Kefar Giladi). Ten years later he left Kefar Giladi 
and moved to Tel Hai and thence to Sheikh Abrek in the Jez- 
reel Valley to take charge of the guard duty of all the neigh- 
boring settlements on behalf of the *Jewish National Fund. 
Time and again, Zeid was involved in dangerous situations but 
never abandoned his post, even when wounded by Arab riot- 
ers in 1932. He was one of the first to discover the caves near 
Sheikh Abrek and one of the organizers of the archaeological 
excavations that revealed the *Bet She’arim necropolis of the 
mishnaic period. He was killed by Arabs while on guard in 
1938. At the site of his death a statue of Zeid on horseback was 
erected, and the nearby settlement of Givat Zeid, founded in 
1943, was named after him. His diaries were edited by E. Smoli 
under the title Hayyei Rishonim (1942). 
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ZEIRA, MORDECHAI 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Habas, Alexander Zeid (Heb., 1938); M. 
Smilansky, Mishpahat ha-Adamah, 4 (1953), 239-49. 


[Gedalyah Elkoshi] 


ZEIRA, MORDECHAI (1905-1968), composer. Zeira was 
born in Kiev, Ukraine, and went to Erez Israel after having 
been arrested in 1924 as a member of a Zionist youth organi- 
zation. He joined the *Ha-Shomer Ha-Zair pioneers’ group 
in Jabneel and worked in road building, fishing, and construc- 
tion work. Drawn to the theater and impressed by the songs 
of J. *Engel, he went to Tel Aviv in 1927 and joined the studio 
of the Ohel Theater. About 1928 Zeira went to Jerusalem for 
regular music studies with S. *Rosowsky, making his living 
as a laborer at the Dead Sea Works. In 1933 he settled perma- 
nently in Tel Aviv, where he was an employee of the Palestine 
Electric Corporation, steadily refusing to have his livelihood 
depend on his compositions. With the outbreak of World 
War 11, Zeira joined an army troupe which entertained Jew- 
ish soldiers in the allied forces. 

Zeira wrote several hundred songs, of which more than 
50 achieved a permanent and beloved place in the cultural 
heritage of modern Israel. The main influences evident in his 
work are those of the East European cantorial and Hasidic 
idioms as well as the Russian Romances and revolutionary 
songs, with the Near Eastern environment as a more covert 
but nevertheless subtly integrated element. Most important 
was his own extraordinary gift for melody, lyricism, and emo- 
tional intensity, and he may be called the greatest among the 
creators of the Israel song. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Ravina, in: M. Zeira, 111 Shirim (1960), 


pref. 
[Bathja Bayer] 


ZE’IREI ZION (Heb. 7°38 "1'Y3, “Young Men of Zion”), Zionist 
and moderate socialist labor movement, active mainly in Rus- 
sia. The movement dates from approximately 1903, although 
its ideological roots go back to previous theories, as e.g., those 
of Nachman *Syrkin and even Moses *Hess. The year 1903 was 
one of traumatic experiences and reevaluations in Jewish and 
Zionist history. The hopes of achieving charter rights to settle 
Erez Israel were dashed; the *Uganda Scheme controversy led 
to the secession of the *Territorialists from the Zionist move- 
ment and the consolidation of the opposition to *Herzl (the 
Ziyyonei Zion); the outbreak of the *Kishinev pogrom (1903) 
had a shock effect on the Jewish people and brought many to 
realize the urgency of the Zionist solution. 

Against this background and the existence of an ex- 
panding revolutionary movement, Ze'irei Zion groups began 
to emerge almost simultaneously throughout Russia. In the 
beginning they had neither a formal program nor a social- 
ist “scientific basis,’ but an unwritten platform was common 
to all these groups: practical, constructive Zionism based on 
personal fulfillment through aliyah, pioneering, the use of 
Hebrew, support for the interests of the working masses, par- 
ticipation in the struggle to liberate Russia from czarist autoc- 
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racy, participation in the struggle for equal rights and national 
autonomy for the Jews of Russia, the organization of self-de- 
fense, and socialist aspirations. The movement's approach to 
socialism and Zionism is best explained by the statements of 
Yosef *Sprinzak and Syrkin. The former stated: “We are so- 
cialists for the future. With the creation of an independent... 
new reality in Erez Israel, it will be possible for us to be social- 
ists.” In the words of Syrkin: “The ways and means of realiz- 
ing Zionism are different from those of any other movement 
of national liberation, which depends on the political power 
of the oppressed classes, for the Zionist movement must first 
create the economic power which will then be transformed 
into political power.” 

Zeirei Zion devoted itself from the start to practical ac- 
tivities - from collecting funds in *Jewish National Fund boxes 
to personal fulfillment through aliyah. Members of the move- 
ment filled the ranks of the Second Aliyah, bringing with them 
the values of self-labor, collective and cooperative settlement, 
equality, mutual aid, defense, etc. The settlement in Erez Israel 
of a Zeirei Zion group from Homel in 1904 is generally re- 
garded as the beginning of the Second Aliyah. Their arrival co- 
incided with the first signs indicating that the Uganda Scheme 
crisis - emigration from Erez Israel and suspension of settle- 
ment work - was wearing off, and they played a vital role in 
improving the mood in the yishuv. Together with workers who 
arrived before them, they organized the Histadrut ha-Poalim 
ha-Ze’irim be-Erez Israel, which became the *Ha-Poel ha-Za’ir 
Party in October 1905. 

Zeirei Zion continued its activities in the Diaspora, 
mainly in Russia (including Poland and Lithuania). *He- 
Halutz was founded in Odessa in 1905, and in 1906 a confer- 
ence of the Bilu’im Hadashim (an organization founded by 
Zeirei Zion in response to Josef *Vitkin’s historic call for ali- 
yah) was held. The program of the Bilu’im Hadashim was very 
similar to that of the U.S. He-Halutz founded during World 
War 1 by David *Ben-Gurion and Izhak *Ben-Zvi and that of 
the all-Russian He-Halutz established on Joseph *Trumpel- 
dor’s initiative after World War 1. The alliance between Zeirei 
Zion and He-Halutz reached its high point during the time 
of the Third Aliyah. 

The Ze’irei Zion movement continued to grow with- 
out a formal program, but a center was established in 1905 in 
Kishinev, where a large and powerful local society existed. In 
the same year, a countrywide conference was held with the 
aim of consolidating the movement organizationally and ideo- 
logically. The latter goal was not realized, however, until the 
second conference in Kishinev (1906) adopted the Kishinev 
Program in the following terms: Zionism strives for the re- 
naissance of the Jewish people in Erez Israel; Zionism is borne 
by working masses; the main motivating forces in Zionism 
are economic, cultural, and national-political; the concen- 
tration of the masses of the Jewish people in their homeland 
until they constitute a majority there and normal conditions 
for their free and independent development are created is the 
solution to the Jewish problem. 
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In 1910 a Russian-Polish conference of Zeirei Zion took 
place in Lodz. Like all its predecessors, this meeting was il- 
legal, but unlike them it was discovered by the czarist police 
and most of the delegates were arrested. Despite the arrests, 
or perhaps because of them, the conference strengthened the 
movement by ideological clarification (in the spirit of Ha-Poel 
ha-Zair) and organizational consolidation. In 1912 an all-Rus- 
sian conference was held in Minsk. On its agenda were orga- 
nizational questions, aliyah, He-Halutz, and hakhsharah, and 
the convening of a world conference, which was to be held in 
Vienna in August 1913 to coincide with the 1b Zionist Con- 
gress. This meeting of 56 participants in the Zionist Congress 
(30 from Ze’irei Zion organizations in the Diaspora and 26 of 
Ha-Poel ha-Zair from Erez Israel) laid the foundations for a 
world federation of Ze’irei Zion with permanent connections 
with Ha-Poel ha-Zair. A prolonged discussion and resolutions 
on the movement's attitude toward socialism led to disappoint- 
ment and secessions on both the left and right. The delegates 
elected a central board to be located in Bialystok and decided 
to adopt the fortnightly Hebrew paper Shaharit in Odessa as 
the movement's organ and to transfer it to Warsaw. 

In April 1914 an all-Russian council was held in Vilna, 
the last before the outbreak of World War 1. The main sub- 
jects for discussion at this meeting were the condition of the 
labor movement in Erez Israel, pioneering aliyah, and cultural 
activities. The liberation from the czarist regime by the Feb- 
ruary Revolution of 1917 caused great ferment among Rus- 
sian Jews, who then prepared themselves to build their na- 
tional autonomy in democratic Russia and at the same time 
to expand their Zionist activities. Zeirei Zion became a mass 
movement as tens of thousands from all parts of the country 
swelled its ranks. 

The second all-Russian conference of Ze irei Zion, which 
took place in Petrograd on May 18-24, 1917, was a great event 
in Jewish life. Three main trends struggled to dominate the 
conference: socialist, moderate labor, and popular democratic. 
The presentation of the socialist case was very impressive, but 
the movement was not prepared to adopt a full-fledged social- 
ist program and declared itself to be the Zeirei Zion Popular 
Faction in the Zionist Organization in Russia. After the con- 
ference Ze’irei Zion acted as an independent party and grew 
rapidly. The party’s center in Petrograd was later transferred 
to Kharkov after the October Revolution and from there to 
Kiev, which was not yet under Soviet rule. From then on 
the movement's activities were mainly concentrated in the 
Ukraine during a period filled with hope of Jewish national 
autonomy, but mainly dominated by the threatening storm of 
pogroms. Ze’irei Zion then played an important role as orga- 
nizer of the Jewish *self-defense units and of extensive coop- 
erative enterprises. Its main activities, however, were concen- 
trated on the pioneering aliyah movement, promoted through 
the He-Halutz conference in Kharkov (1918). 

At the third conference of Ze’irei Zion, which took place 
in Kharkov in May 1920, the Popular Faction decided to be- 
come the *Zionist Socialist Party - zs, whereas the “right- 
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wing” faction seceded and joined Ha-Poel ha-Zaiir, establish- 
ing with it the *Hitahadut in Prague (1920). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. West, Naftulei Dor (1945); A. Levinsohn, 
Be-Reshit ha-Tenuah (1947); A. Munchik, Le-Toledot zz-zs, Ha-Poel 
ha-Zair, ve-He-Halutz (1943); I. Ritov, Perakim be-Toledot zz-zs 


(1964). 
[Israel Ritov] 


ZE IRI (third century), Babylonian amora, also known as 
Zeiri b. Hinena (Hinna) in the Jerusalem Talmud. He was 
born in Babylon but went to Erez Israel in his youth, where he 
studied under *Hanina b. Hama. He later taught in Hanina’s 
name that the Messiah would not appear until all the “arro- 
gant ones” had disappeared (Sanh. 98a). His main teacher, 
however, was *Johanan, whose teachings he later transmit- 
ted (e.g., Av. Zar. 53a). Johanan even offered Ze’iri his daugh- 
ter’s hand in marriage. When he declined on the ground that 
he preferred to marry a woman of Babylonian birth rather 
than of Palestinian, Johanan retorted, “Our learning is suit- 
able, but our daughters are not?” (Kid. 71b). While in Pales- 
tine, Ze'iri was captured by highwaymen and R. Ammi and 
R. Samuel attempted to attain his release. While they were 
negotiating with the leader of the brigands, news arrived of 
neighboring bloody gang warfare, and in the confusion Ze’iri 
escaped (TJ, Ter. 8:10, 46b; Penei Moshe (ad. loc.)). Ze’iri was 
highly regarded as an expounder of the beraitot, and Rava 
remarked that “every baraita not explained by Ze'iri was not 
truly explained” (Zev. 43b). He eventually returned to Baby- 
lon where he taught the Palestinian traditions in the academy 
of Nehardea (Hul. 56a; Ber. 22a). His closest pupil was Hiyya 
b. Ashi (Shab. 109a; Yoma 77b). Others who transmitted his 
teachings were R. Hisda (Ber. 43a), Rabbah (Ned. 46a), R. Jo- 
seph (Ned. 46b), Rav Judah (Av. Zar. 61b), R. Nahman (Av. 
Zar. 61b), and R. Giddal (Men. 21a). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, s.v.; H. Albeck, Mavo la- 
Talmudim (1969), 175-6. 


ZEIT, DIE (“The Times”), Yiddish daily newspaper pub- 
lished in London. It was founded in 1913 by Morris *Myer, an 
immigrant from Romania who had been a prominent Jewish 
socialist, journalist, and orator. In the first few years the pa- 
per served mainly the working class Jewish movements, but 
Myer changed his views and actively supported the Zionist 
movement and especially Po’alei Zion. Between the wars the 
paper gradually took on a more general character and be- 
gan to publish religious articles. In the early 1920s, there was 
another rival newspaper (Di Express) which however only 
lasted a few years; thus the Zeit was the only Yiddish daily in 
the whole of Great Britain, although it later became a weekly. 
With the death of Myer in 1944 the paper was carried on by his 
son, Harry Myer (1903-1974), but the decline in the number 
of Yiddish-speaking readers made it difficult for the paper to 
continue, and it finally closed in 1950. It was the last Yiddish 


daily in Great Britain. 
[Moshe Rosetti] 
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ZEITLIN, AARON 


ZEITLIN, AARON (1898-1973), Hebrew and Yiddish writer. 
The son of Hillel *Zeitlin, he grew up in Gomel, Vilna, and 
Warsaw. His early poetic works were lyrical; later, philo- 
sophic concepts appeared in his verses, and then followed an 
attempt to express mystical religious insights within formal 
rhythmic structures. A philosophic aesthete deeply rooted in 
Jewish tradition and mysticism, Zeitlin’s lyrics are often con- 
templative liturgic hymns. Well versed in world literature, 
Zeitlin wrote with equal facility in Hebrew and Yiddish. His 
early Hebrew poems and essays appeared in the periodicals 
Ha-Tekufah and Ha-Shiloah. His first volume of Yiddish lyr- 
ics Shotns Oyfn Shney and his longer poems Metatron were 
published in 1922. Four years later he became literary editor 
of the Warsaw Yiddish daily Unzer Ekspres. Zeitlin’s poems are 
filled with visions of true and false messiahs. His drama Yakob 
Frank (1929), written in Yiddish, dealt with two conflicting ap- 
proaches to God, the one espoused by the God-seeker Jacob 
*Frank, a disciple of the false messiah *Shabbetai Zevi, and 
the other by the God-finder *Israel Ba’al Shem Tov, founder of 
Hasidism. Another drama was Brenner (1929), whose protag- 
onist was J.H. *Brenner, the Hebrew poet who in his younger 
years had come under the influence of Hillel Zeitlin and was 
later murdered in the Jaffa pogrom of 1921. Zeitlin’s play, In 
Keynems Land (“In No Man's Land”), appeared in Warsaw in 
1938. He prophetically described the sadism of the German 
militarists and warned of the horrors to follow. When the ca- 
tastrophe came, he was saved; in the spring of 1939, Maurice 
*Schwartz invited him to New York for the Yiddish Art The- 
ater’s premiere of his play. The war prevented Zeitlin’s return 
to his family, all of whom were killed by the Nazis. As con- 
tributor to the New York Yiddish daily Jewish Morning Jour- 
nal and professor of Hebrew literature at the Jewish Theologi- 
cal Seminary of America, Zeitlin profoundly influenced the 
American Jewish scene after World War 11. His Hebrew essays, 
poems, and lectures during his frequent visits to Israel simi- 
larly influenced Hebrew literature. A novel set in Palestine, 
Brenendige Erd (“Burning Earth,’ 1937), dealt with *Nili, the 
World War 1 Jewish espionage group. His dramatic poem Bein 
ha-Esh ve-ha-Yesha (“Between Fire and Deliverance,” 1957) 
focused on the destruction of European Jewry. Zeitlin’s col- 
lected poems, Gezamelte Lider (vols. 1 and 2, 1947, vol. 3, 1957), 
contained the revised versions of the verse he wished to see 
preserved. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 3 (1929), 297-9; M. Ravitch, 
Mayn Leksikon (1945), 203-5; S. Bickel, Shrayber fun Mayn Dor (1958), 
121-32; Z. Zylbercweig, Leksikon fun Yidishn Teater, 4 (1965), 3647-51; 
S. Liptzin, Maturing of Yiddish Literature (1970), 172-5; Waxman, Lit- 
erature, 4 (1960), 1249-50. 


ZEITLIN, HILLEL (1871-1942), author, thinker, and jour- 
nalist. Born in Korma, Belorussia, Zeitlin received the educa- 
tion of a *Habad Hasid; self-taught in secular studies, he be- 
came troubled by matters of religion and faith. His first work, 
Ha-Tov ve-ha-Ra (in Ha-Shiloah, 5, 1899), was pessimistic in 
tone and was followed by monographs on Spinoza (1900) and 
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Nietzsche (in Ha-Zeman, 1905). Zeitlin was disappointed by 
secular culture and longed for celestial beauty, a longing ex- 
pressed in Mahashavah ve-Shirah (2 vols., 1911-12). Shocked 
by the pogroms in *Kishinev in 1903, he reveals his unceas- 
ing anxiety for the survival of the Jew in Al ha-Zevah (Ha-Ze- 
man, 1905). Out of profound reflection on the fate of the Jew, 
he returned to religion and came close to Orthodox Judaism, 
to whose literature he gave a new character. From 1906 he 
worked for Haynt and Der Moment, writing for 36 years on 
both minor topics and serious ones. From 1914 he immersed 
himself in mysticism and published “visions” in Ha-Tekufah. 
In “Al Gevul Shenei Olamot” (Ha-Tekufah, 4 (1919), 501-45) he 
discusses “the origins of mysticism in Israel” on the hypothesis 
that Judaism is mystical and not rational, concluding, against 
most scholarly opinions, that Moses de Leon was merely the 
final editor of the *Zohar, who set forth the teaching of the 
Zohar in its four subjects - the human body, the soul, the 
spheres, the Divine - and not the original author. Zeitlin trans- 
lated the Zohar into Hebrew and wrote a commentary on it, of 
which only the introduction was published. He became active 
in the cause of propagating Judaism, publishing Der Alef-Beys 
funem Yudentum (“The Alphabet of Judaism,” 1922), in which 
he establishes a Jewish outlook on the world against a scientific 
background, as well as books on Hasidism, on R. *Nahman of 
Bratslav, and on Habad. During his last years, when he fore- 
saw the Holocaust, he called for repentance with enormous 
fervor — in pamphlets, in speeches, and in organizing special 
groups of mekhuvvanim (“purposeful ones”). Once more de- 
spairing, he gave expression to his loneliness in the book con- 
taining his last confession, Demamah ve-Kol (1936). Zeitlin 
died a martyr’s death, garbed in tallit and tefillin, on the way 
to Treblinka on the eve of Rosh Ha-Shanah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Rabinowich, Major Trends in Modern He- 
brew Fiction (1968), 100-1; Ha-Tekufah, 32-33 (1948), 848-76; 34-35 
(1950), 843-8, bibl. by E.R. Malachi; I. Wolfsberg and Z. Harkavy 
(eds.), Sefer Zeitlin (1945); S.B. Urbach, Toledot Neshamah Ahat (1953); 
idem, Hillel Zeitlin (1969); A. Holtz, in: JBA, 28 (1970/71). 


[Symcha Bunim Urbach] 


ZEITLIN (Zeitlis), JOSHUA (1742-1822), scholar and *shtad- 
lan. Born in Shklov, Russia, Zeitlin was the disciple of R. Aryeh 
Leib *Gunzberg, author of Shaagat Aryeh. When the region 
of Belorussia was annexed by Russia (1772), he became one of 
the wealthiest merchants in the area and his affairs extended 
beyond its borders. Under the patronage of Prince Potemkin 
he was a purveyor and contractor for the government in the 
regions of “New Russia’ which were then transferred from 
Turkish rule. After the death of Potemkin (1791) Zeitlin re- 
tired from business affairs and acquired estates with over 900 
serfs. He built himself a palace on the estate of Ustye, to the 
east of Shklov, where he housed a vast library. Many scholars 
and researchers, including Menahem Mendel *Levin and Ba- 
ruch *Schick, frequented his estate. He supported *Elijah b. 
Solomon the Gaon of Vilna in his dispute against the Hasidim 
and he wrote Haggahot Hadashot (“New Notes”), on the Sefer 
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and cast her in A Fool There Was (1915) under the name by 
which she came to be known as the foremost “vamp” of the 
silent screen. Among her other films were The Devil’s Daughter 
(1915), The Serpent (1916), Heart and Soul (1917), The Forbidden 
Path (1918), Devil (1918), The Soul of Buddha (1918), When a 
Woman Sins (1918), and Lure of Ambition (1919). However, of 
the more than 40 films she made from late 1914 through 1926, 
only three and a half remain. 

Born in the wealthy, largely Jewish Cincinnati suburb 
of Avondale, Bara was close to her immigrant parents and 
siblings and had a happy childhood. Extremely intelligent 
and an avid reader, she attended college for two years. But 
she dropped out of school, dyed her blonde hair black, and 
set out to pursue her love of theater. Although she was not 
very successful on the Broadway stage, her role as the vam- 
pire in A Fool There Was, at the age of 30, made her an over- 
night success. 

The first sex symbol for the masses, Bara was re- 
nowned for her portrayal of sinful, smoky-eyed women who 
lured proper husbands away from their wives, playing the re- 
lentless vamp in such films as Sin (1915), Destruction (1915), 
The Vixen (1916), and The Rose of Blood (1917). As the movie 
industry’s first fabricated movie star, publicists billed Bara 
as “The Serpent of the Nile,” who was born in the shadow of 
the Pyramids. They claimed that her first name was an ana- 
gram for “death” and her last name was “Arab” spelled back- 
wards. Constantly being photographed with snakes, skulls, 
crystal balls, and opulent accouterments, Theda Bara epito- 
mized evil at its most lavish. Because of her fatal allure for 
America’s husbands and her influence on young women, 
clergymen across the country regularly denounced her from 
their pulpits. 

After a while, Bara began to demand better roles and 
succeeded in playing such heroines as Cleopatra (1917), Sa- 
lome (1918), Carmen (1916), Juliet (1917), Madame DuBarry 
(1917), and Marguerite Gautier in Camille (1918). But her two 
favorite parts were the staunch Foreign Legion girl in Under 
Two Flags (1916) and the innocent Irish peasant in Kathleen 
Mavourneen (1919). However, her film career ended with 
the latter, as Irish and Catholic groups protested not only the 
way Ireland was depicted but also the fact that a Jewish actress 
had been given the leading role. The film was pulled out of 
circulation after several bomb threats and movie-theater ri- 
ots. 

Undaunted and unscathed, Bara married successful di- 
rector Charles Brabin in 1921. The wealthy couple lived well 
and traveled widely; and when they were at home, Bara’s 
charm as a hostess and her skill as a gourmet cook made 
their Beverly Hills estate a haven for their friends in the film 
community. Bara wrote a memoir of her professional expe- 
riences entitled “What Women Never Tell,” but it was never 
published. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Golden, Vamp: The Rise and Fall of Theda 
Bara (1996). 
[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 
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BARACS, KAROLY (1868-1929), Hungarian communal 
leader and bibliophile. Baracs, the maternal grandson of Im- 
manuel *Loew, was born in Budapest, where he studied en- 
gineering. On the completion of his studies he entered the 
service of a railway company, eventually becoming manager, 
and was regarded as an outstanding expert on public trans- 
port in the country. 

Baracs had broad humanistic interests and his home 
served as a center for intellectuals and men of the spirit. Be- 
fore World War 1 he was one of the founders of the Radical 
Party in Hungary and an intimate of Count Michael Karolyi, 
who headed the republican revolution of 1918 and became 
the first president of the Republic. After World War 1 he be- 
gan to interest himself in Jewish communal affairs, serving 
as president of the Buda Community Synagogue, the oldest 
in the capital, from 1921 to 1926. He was responsible for the 
establishment of the Pro Palesztina Szovetsség (the Pro-Pal- 
estine Association), the purpose of which was, according to 
his definition, “to atone for the dissociation of contemporary 
[Hungarian] Jews from the work of upbuilding the Land of 
Israel” Through his advocacy, his congregation, unlike oth- 
ers in Budapest, contributed to the Jewish national funds. He 
engaged in other pro-Zionist activity, although there was no 
official government sanction for this at the time. 

Baracs was also active in other spheres of communal life, 
particularly higher education, and was a member of the direc- 
torate of the Budapest Rabbinical Seminary. He was a noted 
bibliophile, particularly of the works of Goethe. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Vidor, “Low Immanuel es a budai kézseg,” 
in: Semitic Studies in Memory of Immanuel Léw (Budapest, 1947), 
15-18; Magyar Zsidé Lexicon (1929), 85; Magyar Eletrajzi Lexikon. 1 
(1967), 110. 


[Baruch Yaron] 


BARAITA, BARAITOT (Aram. 8773, pl. nin?13), Aramaic 
for the Hebrew word hizonah (“external”) and an abbreviated 
form of the phrase matnita baraita - “external mishnah; i.e., 
a tannaitic tradition which is not included in the Mishnah of 
Rabbi *Judah ha-Nasi (see *Mishnah). The term baraita oc- 
curs primarily in the Babylonian Talmud, where it is usually 
used in opposition to the Hebrew term mishnatenu or to the 
parallel Aramaic term matnitin, both meaning “our” Mishnah. 
The content of a given baraita may stand in opposition to the 
content of a parallel mishnah. Alternatively, it may provide 
additional information which supplements the tradition pre- 
sented in the mishnah (Ber. 2b, Er. 2b). In this use, the term 
baraita is similar to the related Palestinian term tosefet (“addi- 
tion” - see below). The content of a given baraita may in fact 
be unrelated to that of the mishnah under discussion, merely 
presenting another tradition for consideration (Ber. 34b). The 
term is sometimes used as a synonym for the general term 
matnita (Shab. 19b), without being juxtaposed to any par- 
ticular mishnah at all. This more general sense is particularly 
characteristic of post-talmudic usage, where the term baraita 
is regularly used to designate any tannaitic source whatso- 
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Mitzvot Katan, published in the Kopys (Kapust) edition of 
this work (1820). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.J. Fuenn, Kiryah Neemanah (1915), 271-33 
S.J. Horowitz, in: Ha-Shiloah, 40 (1923), 3-6. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


ZEITLIN, SOLOMON (1892-1976), U.S. scholar of post- 
biblical literature. Zeitlin, born in Russia, studied in Dvinsk 
and was influenced by the Ragoshover IIlui (R. Joseph Rozin) 
and R. Meir Simhah Ha-Kohen. In 1908 he attended the Insti- 
tute of Baron David *Guenzberg in St. Petersburg, where his 
roommate was Zalman (Rubashov) *Shazar. Enrolling at the 
Ecole Rabbinique, Paris, in 1912, Zeitlin received ordination 
and a doctorate in theology there. His article on “Les ‘dix-huit 
mesures” was published in REJ, 68 (1914), 22-36. Immigrat- 
ing to the U.S. during World War 1, Zeitlin received a Ph.D. 
at Dropsie College, Philadelphia, in 1917; his dissertation was 
on Megillat Taanit as a Source for Jewish Chronology and His- 
tory in the Hellenistic and Roman Periods (1922). Zeitlin taught 
first at Yeshiva College, New York, then became professor of 
rabbinics at Dropsie College in 1921. As an outstanding au- 
thority on the Second Commonwealth period, he wrote over 
400 articles and books in the fields of rabbinics, Josephus, the 
Apocrypha, and Christianity. 

Zeitlin’s assertions that the so-called Christ passage in 
Josephus was not authentic but only an interpolation by Eu- 
sebius, contrary to the opinion of most scholars, gained him 
early scholarly fame (JQR 18 (1927/28), 231-55). 

His main concern was the analysis of tannaitic sources 
and the recognition of a clear distinction in historic eras be- 
fore and after the Temple destruction; differentiating institu- 
tions, laws, and concepts. 

Zeitlin was the main protagonist against dating the Dead 
Sea Scrolls in the intertestamental period. His understand- 
ing of the continuity of history is reflected in studies on the 
sources and nature of the teachings of Saadiah Gaon, Maimo- 
nides, Rashi, and other sages to ascertain the halakhic pro- 
cess in Judaism. He was the author of many basic writings on 
Josephus, on Jewish historiography and law, on the crucifix- 
ion of Jesus (Who Crucified Jesus?...,1964*) and on halakhic 
traditions. He was editor of the *Jewish Quarterly Review and 
editor in chief of the Jewish Apocryphal Literature Series. He 
was also instrumental in organizing the American Academy 
of Jewish Research in the U.S. Zeitlin’s two volumes on the Rise 
and Fall of the Judean State (19687) present a definitive view of 
the Second Temple era, and include comprehensive rabbinic, 
non-rabbinic, and classical sources. An original and fearless 
scholar, he stressed that the scholar must not allow theological 
bias, which often influences writings on the Second Temple 
era and the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.B. Hoenig, Solomon Zeitlin: Scholar Lau- 
reate; an Annotated Bibliography 1915-1970 With Appreciations of His 
Writings (1971); ibid., in: JBA, 29 (1971/72), 94-100. 


[Sidney B. Hoenig] 
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ZEITLIN, WILLIAM (Ze'ev; c. 1850-1921), bibliographer. 
Born in Gomel, a member of the Zeitlin family of Shklov, he 
began at an early age to write poems and to translate from 
Russian. In the early 1870s he went to Germany to study. Af- 
ter several efforts at creative writing, he turned to bibliogra- 
phy, becoming an outstanding expert, especially in those fields 
which he pioneered, such as contemporary Jewish literature, 
the Haskalah, and Zionism. His major work, Bibliotheca He- 
braica Post-Mendelssohniana (1891-95), in which he lists the 
Hebrew Haskalah literature from its beginnings to the end of 
the 1880s, still remains an invaluable aid for the study of that 
literature. In this book, published in German, only the titles 
of the works are listed in Hebrew. He also published lists of 
pseudonyms, the death dates of scholars and writers, and sim- 
ilar material. In Ha-Maggid (1873), 5-6, he published, in He- 
brew, the first bibliographical article on the Hebrew press. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.M. Habermann, in: Yad la-Koré, 2 (1951), 


146-50; Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 716. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


ZEKHUT AVOT (Heb. “Merit of the Fathers”), the doctrine 
that progeny benefit from the righteousness of their forebears. 
The exact nature of this concept is a question of great complex- 
ity. Some of the references to it would indicate that it is a form 
of reward granted to the ancestors or an expression of divine 
love for them; others seem to regard it as a benefit emanating 
from the superabundance of the ancestors’ merit, with little 
regard for the deserts of the offspring; and yet other sources 
tend to view it as a spiritual gift to the progeny, who, in turn, 
must be spiritually qualified to receive it. 


The Patriarchs 

The idea of merit of the fathers is often mentioned in the Bible 
and rabbinic literature in relation to the Patriarchs Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, and in some sources, to the Matriarchs and 
other biblical heroes as well. There are many instances in the 
Bible of Israel’s being favored, not because of its own mer- 
its, but because of those of the Patriarchs, e.g., “And because 
He loved your fathers, He chose their offspring after them; 
He Himself... led you out of Egypt” (Deut. 4:37). Similarly, 
the memory or deeds of the righteous forefathers are often 
invoked in prayers for the forgiveness or welfare of their de- 
scendants, for instance, Moses’ supplication after the sin of the 
golden calf, “Remember your servants, Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob...” (Ex. 32:13), and Solomon's plea, “Remember the good 
deeds of David Thy servant” (11 Chron. 6:42). This practice has 
been a part of Jewish prayer throughout the ages. The daily 
and holiday prayer books contain numerous appeals based on 
the righteousness of the Patriarchs. Prominent among them 
is the evocation of the heroic sacrifice of Isaac, especially in 
the liturgy of Rosh Ha-Shanah. 

Rabbinic literature contains many statements to the ef- 
fect that the merit of ancestors affects the welfare of their 
descendants. Thus it is held that because Judah saved Tamar 
from burning, his descendants Hananiah, Mishael, and Aza- 
riah were saved from the fiery furnace (Sot. 10b). Similarly, 
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Aaron had descendants who deserved to die, but were spared 
because of his merit (Yoma 87a). Even within the period of 
the Patriarchs, it is maintained, the principle of merit of the 
fathers was operative. The prayer of Isaac to be blessed with 
children was considered more efficacious than that of his wife 
Rebekah, because he was not only a righteous man himself 
but also the son of a righteous man, while his wife Rebekah, 
although saintly herself, was the daughter of a wicked man 
(Yev. 64a). 


Other Righteous Ancestors 

In the rabbinic view, the doctrine of the merit of the fathers 
relates not only to the Patriarchs and other biblical heroes 
but also to each man’s righteous ancestors. Thus, in the view 
of R. Akiva, “The father transfers to his son beauty, strength, 
wealth, wisdom, and length of years” (Eduy. 2:9). Others limit 
R. Akiva’s view, holding that these bounties accrue to the son 
only as long as he is a minor; thereafter, he attains them only 
as a result of his own goodness (Tosef. Eduy. 1:14). In another 
application of the principle the rabbis interpret 1 Chronicles 
7:40, “all these were the children of Asher, heads of the fa- 
thers’ houses, choice and mighty men of valour, chief of the 
princes...,” as indicating that only those who were descendants 
of an unblemished ancestry were permitted to serve in Da- 
vid’s army, so that “their merit and the merit of their ancestors 
would sustain them” (Kid. 76b). Still another example is the 
declaration of R. Gamaliel, “Let all men who labor [as leaders] 
with a community, labor for the sake of Heaven, for the merit 
of their fathers sustains them” (Avot 2:2). It is related that R. 
Eleazar b. Azariah was selected as head of the academy over 
other candidates of equal qualifications, because as a descen- 
dant of Ezra, he enjoyed the merit of the fathers. 


Qualifications of Efficacy 

Despite these and other examples which emphasize the power 
of ancestral merit, according to many rabbinical sources, merit 
of the fathers is not effective in all instances. Thus, the wicked 
king Manasseh is excluded from the world to come, even 
though his father was the pious Hezekiah, for “a son imputes 
merit to a father, whereas a father does not impute merit to a 
son, as it is written “None can deliver from my hand’ [Deut. 
32:39]” (Sanh. 104a). Similarly, “R. Kahana taught, let not a 
man say for the sake of my righteous brother or father I shall 
be saved, for Abraham could not save his son Ishmael, nor 
Jacob save his brother Esau... as it is written, ‘no man can by 
any means redeem his brother’ [Ps. 49:8]” (Yal. Ps. 46). Thus 
ancestral merit alone, unaccompanied by the good deeds of 
the descendants, cannot be relied on, at least not for salvation 
of the soul, this being primarily a matter of personal attain- 
ment (cf. commentary of Torah Temimah to Deut. 32:39). This 
accords with the well-known statement of Hillel, “If I am not 
for myself, who is for me” (Avot 1:14), which in another source 
goes on to read, “If I have not gained merit for myself in my 
own lifetime, who will gain it for me?” (ARN' 1:27). Elsewhere 
(Sot. 10b) the Talmud relates that David interceded on behalf 
of Absalom and that through this prayer Absalom was raised 
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from Gehenna to Paradise. Some medieval commentators ex- 
plained this story as implying that it is not the good deeds of 
the father that save the son but the prayer that accompanies 
them (Sot. ibid.); in the case of David it was not so much his 
merit as his prayer that succeeded. 


Termination of Patriarchal Merit 

There is a statement in the Talmud (Shab. 55a; Lev. R. 36:6) to 
the effect that the merit of the Patriarchs has come to an end, 
though the exact date of its cessation is a matter of dispute. 
This being so, the rabbis conclude, Israel can rely exclusively 
on God’s unending mercies (ibid.). Some commentators of 
this talmudic passage pointed out the difference between the 
covenant and the merits of the patriarchs: even though the 
merit of the fathers may have come to an end, the covenant 
with the fathers has not, for it is eternally binding; and the li- 
turgical evocations of the fathers refer essentially to the ever- 
lasting covenant with them. 


Guilt of Ancestors 
Related to the notion of imputed merit is the concept of in- 
herited guilt. The source for this is the verse in the Ten Com- 
mandments... “Visiting the guilt of the fathers upon the 
children upon the third and fourth generation of those who 
reject Me; and showing mercy to the thousandth generation 
of those who love Me and keep My commandments” (Ex. 20:5, 
6). Elsewhere in the Bible the opposite doctrine is expressed: 
that guilt is individual and does not pass from one generation 
to another. “Parents shall not be put to death for children, nor 
children be put to death for parents; a person shall be put to 
death for his own crime” (Deut. 24:16). The contradiction be- 
tween these two verses is resolved by the talmudic sages who 
suggest (Ber. 7a; Sanh. 27b) that descendants suffer for the 
sins of their forebears only when they themselves perpetuate 
the same evil deeds (see Targum Onkelos and commentary 
of Rashi, Ex. 20:5). This view is even more sharply stated by 
other rabbis who reject the view of inherited guilt, declaring 
(Mak. 24a) that Moses’ decree “visiting the guilt of the father 
upon the children” was abrogated by Ezekiel’s statement “the 
soul that sinneth, it shall die” (Ezek. 18:4); according to one 
18th-century commentator (Maharsha, Mak. ibid.), this implies 
that even when the sons perpetuate the parental sins, they suf- 
fer only their own guilt, not that of their parents. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.T. Herford, Pharisaism (1912), 213-4, 
276-81; S. Levy, Original Virtue (1907), 1-42; A. Marmorstein, The 
Doctrine of Merits in Old Rabbinic Literature (19687); S. Schechter, 


Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology (1909), ch. 12; A.I. Kook, Iggerot 


ha-Reayah, 1 (1962), 319-22. 
“ [Joshua H. Shmidman] 


ZELDA (MISHKOVSKY) (née Schneurson; 1914-1984), 
Israeli poet. Born in Chernigov, Ukraine, where her father was 
a rabbi, Zelda was brought to Erez Israel in 1925 and settled in 
Jerusalem, where she received a religious education. In 1950 
she married Hayyim Mishkovsky, who died in 1970. 

Zelda Mishkovsky published poems in various periodi- 
cals over the years, but her first collection in book form ap- 
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peared in 1967 (Pena’i). Her second volume (Ha-Karmel ha- 
i-Nireh, 1971) consists of poems written in a relatively short 
period and are mostly connected with her husband’s death. 
Her Al Tirhak (1974) contains 25 poems, followed by She- 
Nivdelu mi-Kol Merhak (1984). The collected poems (Shirei 
Zelda) were published in 1985. 

Zelda's poems aroused considerable interest and surprise 
on account of her integration of religious verse rooted in the 
traditional Jewish world with a completely modern sensitiv- 
ity. Many of the poems describe her relationship with God 
and details of religious life. In her poems, which are in no way 
dogmatic, themes dealing with details of religious observance, 
appear side by side with more universal themes, such as death, 
immortality, and man’s place in the universe. Some of them 
reveal occasional clashes between the traditional Jewish world 
and the secular environment, manifested in the juxtaposition 
of religious symbols and modern objects. In their tone the 
poems combine naiveté and sophistication. 

Some of the characteristics of her poetry establish an in- 
teresting connection between her and the Hebrew poetry of 
the 1960s and 1970s. Thus, like the modern Hebrew poets, she 
emphasizes the importance of sense perception in the struc- 
turing of her inner world: colors, smells, and tastes are factors 
determining her emotions and moods. These colors and tastes 
generally pertain to the natural world (smell of flowers, taste of 
fruit), and in this, too, she is part of the modern school, with 
its inclination toward nature and the primal in the midst of 
busy modern life. This is related to a longing for a magic, vi- 
sionary world which is sometimes identified with the world 
of childhood. Another common characteristic is the unusual 
tendency toward the wild and the asocial. 

Her books have been hailed by critics and have achieved 
great popularity. She was the recipient of a number of literary 
prizes, including the Bialik Prize for literature in 1978. Indi- 
vidual poems have been translated into diverse languages. For 
information see the ITHL website at www.ithl.org.il. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Barzel, in: Moznayim, 2 (July, 1972) 121-32. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Kamer, notes, in: Leket mi-Shirei Zeldah 
(1983); A. Wineman, “Zelda’s Poem on Shabbat,’ in: Conservative Ju- 
daism, 37:3 (1984), 32-37; idem, “Death, Redeeming Moments, and 
God in Zelda’s Later Poems,” ibid., 56:2 (2004), 60-69; A. Zwi, “The 
Poetry of Zelda,” in: Ariel, 65 (1986), 58-70; H. Bar-Yosef, Al Shirat 
Zeldah (1988); N. Kobler, “Zelda's Poetry,’ in: Journal of Semitics, 3:2 
(1991), 202-9; N. Kobler, “A Touch of Imagination.” Zelda’s Poetry of 
Love,’ in: Jewish Affairs, 48:2 (1993), 116-19. 

[Abraham Balaban] 


ZELDIN, ISAIAH (1920- ), founding rabbi of Stephen S. 
Wise Temple in Los Angeles, creator of the largest Jewish day 
school within an American Reform congregation, founding 
dean of the Los Angeles campus of the Hebrew Union Col- 
lege—Jewish Institute of Religion. A visionary, he is the ex- 
ample par excellence of the rabbi as institution builder and 
leader. 

Born in Brooklyn to Russian immigrant parents, his 
earliest influences rooted him deeply in the life of the Jewish 
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people. His father was a Zionist, a Yiddishist, and a Hebraist, 
who wrote for both the Yiddish and Hebrew press. Zeldin’s 
parents decided that they would raise their children speak- 
ing only Hebrew in the home. In high school he lobbied for 
the addition of Modern Hebrew to the curriculum. Later, he 
convinced Brooklyn College, where he earned his bachelor’s 
degree, to accept Modern Hebrew as a legitimate, officially 
recognized foreign language. 

In 1933, at the age of 13, his father took him to a rally 
protesting the rise of Hitler. It was when he heard Rabbi Ste- 
phen S. *Wise address the rally that he decided to devote his 
life to the well-being and defense of the Jewish people. He 
was ordained rabbi (1946) by the Hebrew Union College in 
Cincinnati. 

After serving as an assistant rabbi in Newark for two 
years, he was named assistant dean of HUC-JIR in New York, 
supervising the faculties of the Schools of Education and Sa- 
cred Music. 

In 1953, he moved to Los Angeles to become the dean of 
the College of Jewish Studies, assembling an exceptional fac- 
ulty, creating a School of Sacred Music and a large School of 
Education. Within one year, under his leadership, the college 
became the West Coast campus of HUC-jIR. Within five years 
he had created a Rabbinical School. Concurrently, he was re- 
gional director of the Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions, overseeing the creation of many new Reform congre- 
gations in the area. From 1958 to 1963 he served as rabbi of 
Temple Emanuel in Beverly Hills. 

His greatest contributions to Jewish life were yet to un- 
fold. In 1964 he founded Stephen S. Wise Temple, named for 
his teacher and mentor. Inspired by Wise’s passionate Zionism, 
as well as his commitment to a rabbi’s freedom to speak even 
the most unpopular of truths from the pulpit, Zeldin built 
his congregation from a small group of 35 members who met 
in a living room to a community of 3,500 member families. 
Respected and admired for his depth and breadth of knowl- 
edge, for the lively intellect he brought to the pulpit, as well as 
for his genuine warmth and engaging manner, his leadership 
was always marked by an innovative spirit and an uncanny 
understanding of the zeitgeist and the needs of his commu- 
nity. He set forth a bold vision that his congregants made 
their own. 

When the temple acquired land, the first buildings he 
erected were classrooms. Jewish education was at the cen- 
ter of his vision. He created the largest synagogue pre-school 
in Los Angeles and went on to establish an elementary day 
school of nearly 700 students - all during years that the Re- 
form Movement had not yet committed to the idea of day 
school education. 

At age 70 - with all of his rabbinic colleagues long re- 
tired - he took on a challenge which would become the pin- 
nacle of his achievements: the creation of a Jewish high school 
in which nearly 900 students study every day, the only such 
school to be operated by a Reform synagogue in North Amer- 
ica. The synagogue and its education network - from Parent- 
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ing Center to pre-school, elementary and high school, as well 
as its adult learning Center for Jewish Life - are now located 
on three separate campuses spanning 30 acres. 

Over the course of a rabbinic career spanning more than 
60 years, his passion for Jewish life, the Jewish people, and 
Israel never waned. He never stopped building his congrega- 
tion and its schools which serve as a model nation-wide. He 
continued to teach and write as he led and inspired. 


[Eli Herscher (2™ ed.)] 


ZELDOVICH, YAKOV BORISOVICH (1914-1987), So- 
viet astrophysicist; originally a specialist in nuclear phys- 
ics. Zeldovich was born in Minsk and studied in Leningrad. 
From 1931 he worked at the Institute of Chemical Physics of 
the Academy of Science of the U.S.S.R. During World War 11 
he contributed research to the war effort. He later worked at 
the Institute of Cosmic Research at the Space Research Insti- 
tute of the Soviet Academy of Sciences in Moscow (AsussR), 
and from 1964 at the Academy’s Institute of Applied Math- 
ematics. In 1958 he was made a member of the Academy of 
Sciences. Professor at the University of Moscow from 1966, he 
was one of the founders of contemporary theories of combus- 
tion, detonation, and shock waves and the author of a num- 
ber of works on the theory of the last stages of the evolution 
of stars and galaxies which involved the theory of general 
relativity and the theory of gravitational collapse. He has also 
proposed a number of experiments and methods for verify- 
ing cosmological theories. Zeldovich was awarded a Lenin 
Prize, four Stalin Prizes, and three times hailed as a Hero of 
Socialist Labor. 


[ The Shorter Jewish Encyclopaedia in Russian] 


ZELECHOW (Pol. Zelechéw), town in Warsaw province, 
Poland. Jewish settlement in the town dates from the 17* cen- 
tury. Zelechow was celebrated for the high-quality footwear 
produced there. The hasidic rabbi, *Levi Isaac of Berdichev, 
officiated there from 1772 to 1784. The character of the little 
town is graphically conveyed in the works of two Yiddish au- 
thors who were born there, I.M. *Weissenberg and the poet 
Y. *Lerer (see bibliography). After the establishment of the 
Polish republic in 1918, the economic position of Zelechow 
deteriorated with the loss of the Russian markets. The Jewish 
inhabitants of Zelechow and district numbered 1,464 in 1765, 
2,317 in 1856, 4,930 in 1897 (70% of the total population), and 
5,500 on the eve of World War 11. 

[Yehuda Slutsky] 
Holocaust Period 
The German army entered Zelechow on Sept. 14, 1939, and on 
the next day the Nazis burned the synagogue. During 1940-41 
over 2,000 Jews, mostly from the surrounding smaller places, 
were forced to settle in Zelechow. In the fall of 1940 an open 
ghetto was established there. On Sept. 30, 1942 (during Suk- 
kot), the ghetto was liquidated and all its inmates were trans- 
ferred to the *Treblinka death camp and exterminated there. 
Only a few hundred Jews managed to flee. Many of them 
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organized small Jewish partisan units or joined mixed Pol- 
ish-Jewish-Russian units that were active in the vicinity until 
the liberation in July 1944. No Jewish community was recon- 
stituted in Zelechow after the war. Organizations of former 
Jewish residents are active in Israel, the United States, Brazil, 


and Argentina. 
[Stefan Krakowski] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: I.M. Weissenberg, A Shtetl (1910); Y. Lerer, 


Mayn Heym (1938); A.W. Yasny (ed.), Yizkor-Bukh fun der Zelechower 
Kehile (1953); Sefer ha-Partizanim ha-Yehudim, 2 (1958), 199-205. 


ZELENKA, FRANTISEK (1904-1944), Czech architect and 
stage designer. Zelenka was responsible for the design and de- 
cor of a great number of original productions in the Czecho- 
slovak National Theater and the Municipal Theater of Prague. 
His wit found highly successful expression in modern versions 
of comedies by Moliére and Shakespeare and brought him 
ultimately to the most popular satirical theater of Czechosla- 
vakia, the Osvobozené Divadlo (Liberated Theater). Here he 
became permanent stage designer for the famous comedies 
of Voskovec and Werich. After the German occupation of 
Prague, Zelenka was deported to Theresienstadt, from where 
he was sent to Poland in 1944 but died on the way. While in 
Theresienstadt, he showed great resourcefulness in designing 
theatrical performances for the camp inmates, among them a 
Czech baroque folklore play about Queen Esther. Zelenka also 
helped to organize the Jewish Museum in Prague. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Fryd, Culture in the Anteroom to Hell 


1965). 
(1965) [Avigdor Dagan] 


ZELIZER, NATHAN (1907-2001) U.S. Conservative rabbi. 
Zelizer was born in Poland and immigrated to the United 
States in 1921. He earned a B.S. from New York University 
in 1929 and an M.A. from Columbia University in 1930; in 
1931, he was ordained at the *Jewish Theological Seminary. 
He became rabbi of Congregation Tifereth Israel in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, where he was to spend his entire career (1932-73, 
emeritus until his death) - or so it seemed at the time of his 
retirement. Arriving at a synagogue whose membership had 
been decimated by the Depression, he breathed new life into 
the congregation: under his leadership, it eventually grew from 
under 50 to 1,100 families. He took a sabbatical from his con- 
gregation in order to volunteer as a military chaplain, serving 
in the Pacific with the U.S. Navy. 

Returning to Tifereth Israel after the war, Zelizer devel- 
oped Jewish educational programs and became involved in 
civic affairs. Starting in 1947, Zelizer served as a chaplain for 
the Jewish mental and penal wards of the state of Ohio as well 
as for the Veterans Administration Hospital in Chillicothe, 
Ohio. He developed a close relationship with Governor Frank 
Lauche, asking him to reduce prison sentences for those he 
believed could be rehabilitated; inmates freed with his help 
continued to write him over the next 40 years in appreciation 
for what he had done. During the 1950s, Zelizer served on the 
Columbus Rent Advisory Board and founded the first Senior 
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Citizens Center in Ohio, where the elderly were able to spend 
time engaged in constructive activities. He also hosted a local 
radio and television show where he interacted with leaders of 
different religious groups about common challenges and proj- 
ects; he was invited to speak at African-American and Catho- 
lic churches, earning the respect of non-Jewish clergy. 

Perhaps Zelizer’s greatest contribution to American 
Jewry came in the 1960s, when he persuaded one of the most 
prominent Jewish citizens in Ohio, Samuel M. *Melton, a di- 
rector of Bethlehem Steel, to fund the Melton Research Center 
(later, Melton School of Education) at the Jewish Theological 
Seminary in New York City. A pilot program of the innovative 
new school was established at Tifereth Israel, which became a 
model educational center for Conservative synagogues. Some 
35 individuals credited Zelizer with their career decisions to 
enter the rabbinate - including his own son, Gerald, who rose 
to become president of the *Rabbinical Assembly. As a result 
of his accomplishments, the city of Columbus selected Zel- 
izer as one of its 10 leading citizens, and the Ohio Chamber 
of Commerce paid him to travel across the state and engage 
audiences in discussions of important civic issues. 

Upon his retirement from Tifereth Israel, Zelizer moved 
to Boca Raton, Florida, where he was asked to serve as the 
part-time rabbi of Congregation B'nai Torah. Once again, he 
built up a sizable institution from practically nothing. When 
the congregation became too large for a part-time rabbi, he 
moved on to help found Temple Beth Zion in Royal Palm, 
Florida. When he left this congregation, he would spend week- 
ends driving to Melbourne, Florida, where he served as the 
rabbi for Jewish participants in the Nasa Space Shuttle project. 
Because of these activities, one rabbi called Zelizer the “Johnny 
Appleseed” of the American Jewish community. 

In 1985, Zelizer joined forces with another small con- 
gregation that formed in Boca Raton to start a Conservative 
synagogue called Beth Ami. He played an instrumental role 
in building the Jewish community of Boca Raton, starting a 
community day school and founding the South County Rab- 
binical Association. In 1992, he finally decided to retire a “sec- 
ond time,’ at 87 years of age. On that occasion, the mayor pro- 
claimed Nathan Zelizer Day in the city of Boca Raton. 


[Bezalel Gordon (2™! ed.)] 


ZELK, ZOLTAN (1906-1981), Hungarian poet. Zelk was one 
of the Nyugat literary generation, but only achieved a posi- 
tion of prominence in the 1950s. His collections of verse, of 
which several were published, include Mint égé lelkiismeret 
(“Burning Conscience,’ 1954) and Zuzmara a rozsafan (“Hoar- 
frost on the Rosebush,’ 1964). He also wrote some outstand- 
ing poetry for children. Though an orthodox Marxist, Zelk 
joined the 1956 revolution and subsequently served two years 
in prison. 


ZELLERBACH, U.S. merchant family. Its founder, ANTHONY 


ZELLERBACH (1832-1911), was born in Bavaria and went to 
the United States, settling in Philadelphia, in 1846. In 1856 he 
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traveled to California and went to work for his elder brother 
MARKS (d. 1891), who was operating a bank at Moore's Flat 
in Nevada County. In 1868 he settled in San Francisco, and in 
1870 established a small paper supply business, primarily deal- 
ing with printers. In 1882, with his son Jacos C. (b. 1864), he 
founded the firm of A. Zellerbach & Son. Another son, IsA- 
DORE (1867-1942), known as I.Z., came into the firm in 1887, 
and the youngest, HENRY (1868-1944), joined somewhat later. 
In 1907 the company was renamed Zellerbach Paper Com- 
pany; I.Z. was president. After World War 1 the company ex- 
panded into paper towel milling and newsprint production, 
and the holding company Zellerbach Corporation was formed 
in 1928 for financing and administration, becoming through 
merger Crown Zellerbach Corporation. In 1937-38 the corpo- 
ration became an operating company. With its international 
operations and the expansion of manufacturing and market- 
ing into containers, flexible packaging, and other innovations, 
it became one of the largest paper manufacturers in the world, 
with sales in the billion-dollar range. The family remains ac- 
tive in its operations. 

Members of the family have been active in civic, cultural, 
commercial, and community activities in the San Francisco 
area. They have been directors of Congregation Emanu-El of 
San Francisco, Mount Zion Hospital, the Concordia-Argo- 
naut Club, the San Francisco Art Commission, and the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra. I.Z’s son HAROLD LIONEL 
ZELLERBACH (1894-1978), a Sales executive and executive 
committee member of the corporation, and board chairman 
1956-1963, served as president of Congregation Emanu-El and 
was active in many other phases of Jewish community life in 
San Francisco. JAMES DAVID ZELLERBACH (1892-1963), I.Z.’s 
eldest son, president of the corporation from 1934 and chief 
executive officer from 1950, was appointed U.S. ambassador 
to Italy in 1956 after serving in 1945-48 on the International 
Labor Organization and in 1948-50 as chief of the Marshall 
Plan special mission to Italy. Harold’s son wILL1AM J. served 
as president of Zellerbach Paper Company. 


[Norton B. Stern] 


ZELLICK, GRAHAM (1948-— ), British academic and uni- 
versity head. Educated at Cambridge and Stanford Universi- 
ties, Zellick became a barrister and then a professor of law at 
London University (1982-98). From 1997 to 2003 he was vice 
chancellor (president) of the University of London. From 2003 
he was chairman of the Criminal Cases Review Commission, 
which investigates alleged miscarriages of justice. For many 
years he was editor of Public Law. Zellick has been associated 
with a variety of Jewish and pro-Israel organizations. 


[William D. Rubinstein 2™4 ed.] 


ZELOPHEHAD (Heb. ™m)?3), son of Hepher, descendant 
of Manasseh. He died in the wilderness without male issue 
(Num. 26:33; 27:1). His five daughters, Mahlah, Noah, Hoglah, 
Milcha, and Tirzah, requested of Moses that they be recog- 
nized as female heirs and granted their father’s inheritance 
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of land. They pleaded that although their father had suffered 
the punishment of dying in the course of the desert wander- 
ings, he had committed no exceptional sin, such as participa- 
tion in the revolt of Korah, that might merit the destruction 
of his “name.” The case was decided by divine decree in favor 
of the daughters, and it led to the promulgation of legislation 
providing for the disposal of the property of a man who died 
without a male heir (ibid. 27:1-11). This ruling occasioned an 
inter-tribal problem in that, should Zelophehad’s daughters 
marry outside their tribe, the estate would consequently pass 
into the possession of their husbands and the latter’s tribes. 
By divine decision Zelophehad’s daughters were required to 
marry within the tribe of Manasseh and, in fact, they were 
given to their cousins. To protect the total tribal inheritances, 
it was laid down that all heiresses must marry within their own 
tribe (ibid. 36:1-12). 

It is of interest that although Zelophehad was descended 
from Gilead, his daughters received their patrimony from 
Joshua west of the Jordan (Josh. 17:3-6). In the Samaria Os- 
traca two of their names, Noah and Hoglah, appear as the 
names of districts within the territory of Manasseh. 


In the Aggadah 

Both Zelophehad and his father, Hepher, were among those 
whom Moses had led out of Egypt. Zelophehad himself was 
therefore entitled to three portions in Erez Israel (two as the 
firstborn of his father, and one in his own right), and his 
daughters claimed all three portions when their father died 
(BB 122b). Moses had to refer this claim to God because, al- 
though aware of the general right of a daughter to inherit, he 
was unsure of their right to claim in addition the dual por- 
tion of their father’s birthright (ibid., 119a). Another opinion, 
however, is that Moses did not know whether God had for- 
given Zelophehad for the sin on account of which he had died 
in the desert (Num. 27:3). It was only when God mentioned 
Zelophehad by name (ibid., 27:7), that Moses knew that he had 
been forgiven (Zohar 3:157a). Zelophehad was neither one of 
those who murmured against God (Num. 11:1), nor one who 
joined the ten spies in their condemnation of Erez Israel (ibid., 
14:1), since the participants in both these movements were au- 
tomatically denied all rights of inheritance in Erez Israel. This 
was also the punishment of the followers of Korah (which is 
why Zelophehad’s daughters specifically stated that their fa- 
ther did not participate in this sin; Num 27:3; Sif. Num. 133; 
BB 18b). Judah ben Bathyra maintained that Zelophehad was 
one of those who “presumed to go up to the top of the moun- 
tain” (Num. 14:44); while R. Akiva was of the opinion that it 
was he who gathered wood on the Sabbath (Num. 15:32; Shab. 
96b), the two incidents being juxtaposed (BB 119a). 

The daughters of Zelophehad are highly praised for their 
sagacity in presenting their problem at an appropriate mo- 
ment, when Moses was expounding the laws of levirate mar- 
riage. They showed outstanding exegetic ability in arguing 
their own case. They are also praised for their virtue, and for 
the care with which they chose their husbands (BB 119b). Al- 
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though permitted to marry men from any tribe, they were 
so careful in their choice that even the youngest waited until 
she was 40 years old before finding a worthy husband (ibid., 
1204). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.B. Gray, Numbers (1Cc, 1903), index. IN 
THE AGGADAH: Ginzberg, Legends, index; I. Hasida, Ishei ha-Tanakh 
(1964), 373-4. 


ZELOW, town in Lodz province, near *Lask, central Po- 
land. Jews settled there in the second half of the 19 century 
and earned their livelihood mainly in the local textile facto- 
ries. They numbered 922 (30% of the total) in 1897 and 1,816 
(34%) in 1921. In 1939 there were approximately 3,500 Jews 
in Zelow comprising about 60% of the total population. The 
Germans entered Zelow on Sept. 6, 1939, and forced the Jew- 
ish community into a restricted zone in town. The number of 
Jews swelled to 6,000 with the influx of refugees from nearby 
towns. No formal ghetto was established, and the Jews could 
maintain a certain amount of illegal trade across the border 
of the General Government. Although the Judenrat supplied 
able-bodied workers to the German authorities, raids were 
carried out against people in the streets for forced labor. Prior 
to the final liquidation of the Jewish community of Zelow the 
Germans publicly executed ten Jewish prisoners and deported 
245 able-bodied men to the *Lodz ghetto. In September 1942 
the ghetto was liquidated. Some of the Jews were killed on 
the spot, others were transported to the extermination camp 
at *Chelmno, and a few hundred young people were sent to 
forced labor camps. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Trunk, in: Bleter far Geshikhte, 2:1-4 (1949), 
64-166 (passim); D. Dabrowska (ed.), Kronika getta lodzkiego, vols. 
1-2 (1965-1966), passim; idem, in: BZIH, 13-14 (1955); B. Wasiutynski, 
Ludnos¢ zydowska w Polsce w wiekach x1x i XX (1930), 75. 


[Danuta Dombrowska] 


ZELVA (Pol. Zelwa), town in Grodno oblast, Belarus. Jews 
were accustomed to visit the Zelva fairs from the end of the 
15" century. A Jewish community, under the jurisdiction of the 
Grodno kahal, was established in the late 16" century. Dur- 
ing the 18'* century Jews traded at the local fairs, dealing in 
horses and in furs imported from Moscow. The lay and rab- 
binical leaders of Lithuania met at these fairs, and after 1766, 
when the Council of the Four Lands (see *Councils of the 
Lands) was disbanded, Zelva became the customary meeting 
place for rabbis of the region. Excommunications against the 
Hasidim were publicized here in 1781 and 1796, and a plan of 
action was drawn up to suppress the movement. In 1766 there 
were 522 Jews who paid the poll tax. In 1793 Zelva was annexed 
by Russia. There were 864 Jews in 1847, and 1,844 (66% of the 
total population) in 1897. Between the world wars Zelva was 
part of independent Poland and possessed *Tarbut and Yavneh 
schools. In 1921 the Jewish community numbered 1,319 (64%). 
The community was annihilated in World War 11 when Jews 
were executed by the Germans or sent to death camps, but 
dozens of young people managed to escape into the forest. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Dubnow (ed.), Pinkas ha-Medinah (1925), 
index; E. Ringelblum, in: Miesigecnik Zydowski, 6 (1932), 516; I. Schiper, 
Dzieje handlu zydowskiego na ziemiach polskich (1937), index. 


[Shimshon Leib Kirshenboim / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


ZEMACH, BENJAMIN (1903-1987), dancer, actor, choreog- 
rapher, stage director and drama teacher. Born in Russia as the 
young brother of Nachum Zemach, the founder and leader of 
the Habimah theater in Moscow with whom he went to the 
US. in 1926. Zemach was active during the 1930s as dancer 
and choreographer in many progressive left-wing productions 
organized by such companies as the New Dance Group and 
other trade-unions-based artistic initiatives in New York dur- 
ing the Great Depression. He opened an independent mod- 
ern dance school in Los Angeles. His choreographic work was 
based on Jewish as well as socially conscious themes. He cho- 
reographed several large-scale productions at the Hollywood 
Bowl and created the choreography for Max Reinhardt’s film 
The Eternal Road (1936). 

In 1971 he came to live in Israel, teaching and produc- 
ing at the Kibbutz Seminar in Tel Aviv, choreographing for 
Inbal Dance Theater, finally settling in Jerusalem, where he 


died in 1987. 
[Giora Manor (2"4 ed.)] 


ZEMACH, NAHUM (1887-1939), theatrical director, founder 
of *Habimah. Born in Volkovysk, he grew up in Poland and 
was a successful businessman in Moscow before devoting 
himself to literature and the theater. In 1912 in Bialystok (with 
Menahem *Gnessin), he assembled a group of Hebrew-speak- 
ing actors who performed *Dymov’s The Eternal Wanderer, 
and in the following year he presented the play in Vienna to 
the members of the 11' Zionist Congress. The company was 
short-lived; but it was the forerunner of the company called 
“Habimah” which Zemach founded in Moscow in 1917 and 
which drew some of its actors from the Bialystok group. 
Zemach stayed with Habimah until 1926 when he took the 
company to the U.S. and decided to remain there. His pioneer- 
ing work with Hebrew theater drew attention to Hebrew as a 
living language, and when Habimah performed The Dybbuk 
it also demonstrated the vitality of the modern Jewish liter- 
ary movement. Zemach went to Palestine after Habimah had 
become established there and for a time directed the Beth- 
Am Theater. But he returned to the U.S. and in 1937 became 
manager of the Jewish Theater unit of the Federal Theater 
Project. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Kohansky, Hebrew Theater (1969), in- 
dex. 


ZEMACH, SHLOMO (1886-1974), Hebrew writer. Born 
in Plonsk (Russian Poland), Zemach spent his youth on his 
father’s estate in the village of Volka. In his youth he was at- 
tracted to Zionism, and together with some friends founded 
the Zionist society Ezra. At the age of 18 he immigrated to 
Erez Israel, where he became an agricultural worker. He was 
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one of the founders of *Ha-Poel ha-Zair in 1905. In 1909 he 
went to France. After studying literature and philosophy at 
the Sorbonne for three years, he attended the Higher Insti- 
tute of Agriculture in Nancy and graduated as an agricultural 
engineer in 1914. On the outbreak of World War 1 he went to 
Poland and was obliged to remain there, within German-oc- 
cupied territory, until 1918. He then left for Odessa, where he 
edited the periodical Erez, and engaged in other literary ac- 
tivities. In 1921 he returned to Erez Israel and taught agricul- 
ture at the Mikveh Israel school. From 1924 to 1933 he directed 
the training department of the agricultural experimental sta- 
tion run by the Zionist executive. In 1933 he founded the *Ka- 
doorie Agricultural school and was its principal until 1937. It 
was only after his retirement that he began to devote himself 
exclusively to literary work. 


Short Stories 

Zemach began his literary career as a writer of short stories - 
one of the first to write about Erez Israel. He described the life 
of the villager. Averse by nature to idealizations and illusions, 
Zemach never wrote in a symbolic or allegorical fashion, nor 
did he make any attempt to depict abstract characters. There 
is a strong biographical element in his stories and his char- 
acters and events are presented within a limited, well defined 
range of time and place. 

Zemach’s uniqueness as a writer lies not so much in his 
narrative gifts as in an outlook which sublimates existence. A 
sober and discerning observer, lacking in illusions, he treats 
his heroes’ foibles with gentle amusement. The Erez Israel sto- 
ries that Zemach wrote at the beginning of the century are very 
different from the idyllic, folkloristic, superficial, and tenden- 
tious Zionist stories of other writers. He was able to rise above 
the eroding stream of life and to free himself in considerable 
measure from the “bonds of custom,’ a phrase which became 
the title of his article on the subject. 


Novel 

Zemach wrote one novel, Eliyah Margalit (1921), which de- 
scribes the life of young Jewish intellectuals living in Paris 
during the pre-World War 1 period. The young men estab- 
lish a national Hebrew circle, and they discuss the future of 
their people and the image of the Jew as he will be when he is 
privileged to live a normal life in Erez Israel. The hero, Eliyah 
Margalit, a painter, has not yet succeeded in freeing himself 
of the “burden of inheritance,” the oppressiveness of his rig- 
orous education, and the stifling influence of his hometown. 
He is thus impelled to preach extreme and self-contradictory 
revolutionary ideas, to rebel against traditional Judaism and 
demand that epicurean joy in life rule as the supreme value. 
He believes in the theory that the entire history of the Jewish 
people after the destruction of the Temple must be blotted out 
of memory; a new way of life must be created for the contem- 
porary Jew, so that his heart and soul may be rejuvenated and 
he can live a normal healthy life. He wishes to pass over the 
hundreds of years spent in the Diaspora, so as to return to the 
ancient epoch and to the primary source of Judaism. 
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From the structural point of view, Eliyah Margalit is one 
of those romantic novels which end in inevitable disaster. 
The spirit of the age and the French background of the novel 
find expression in the temporary corruption of the hero who 
emerges from his experience utterly purged and purified. In 
this respect also Zemach was a pioneer, inasmuch as he was 
the first Hebrew writer to study the problem of decadence and 
its effect upon life. 


Drama 

Zemach’s play Tanhum mi-Kefar Yanoah is on the face of it a 
historical drama. The events take place in the plain of Jericho 
and in the village of Janoah at the time of the establishment 
of the Essene sect. The ideas, however, apply to the present. 
Tanhum is a young farmer who decides to join the Essene 
sect, and is followed by Miriam, a girl from his village. But 
he soon discovers that the strict laws of purification are nei- 
ther in accord with his temperament nor with his opinions. 
He is a rebel by nature and dislikes those who are excessively 
righteous; he much prefers ordinary people, with all their 
weaknesses. He transgresses the custom of the sect when he 
shakes hands with a Jewish peddler, thus becoming “defiled 
by touch” He is unable to forgo reality for the sake of shut- 
ting himself away in an ideal world of abstinence and devo- 
tion to God. The Essenes accuse him of corrupting the broth- 
erhood and causing defilement among them, and finally they 
expel him from the sect. Tanhum and Miriam return to their 
village, where they are married. He proves himself when the 
time comes to defend his country and he fights the enemy at 
the head of the village youth. Zemach thus attempted to re- 
fute the view that morality and patriotism necessarily call for 
abstinence and asceticism, and he championed the individual 
who loves life but at the same time is ready to sacrifice it in 
the defense of his country. 


Memoirs 

Shanah Rishonah (“First Year”; 1952), a volume of memoirs 
about Zemach’s first stay in Erez Israel in 1904, lies on the 
borderline between fiction and documentary literature. Writ- 
ten in the 1950s, considerably removed in time from the ac- 
tual events, the author with a critical and discerning eye se- 
lected the essential events and utterances that seemed to him 
the most characteristic, arranging them in such a way as to 
create a planned, well-designed, and meaningful picture. All 
the problems and crucial events of the Second Aliyah period 
are described and illuminated here with critical discernment. 
A. Zemach wrote down Shlomo Zemach’s life story (Sippur 
Hayai, 1983). 


Literary Criticism 

Throughout his literary career Zemach wrote not only belle- 
tristic works but also literary criticism. From 1910 onward he 
systematically and seriously engaged in criticism, publishing 
scores of essays, articles, and reviews in different periodicals. 
These have been collected in part in Be-Arzot Nod (1922), 
Adam im Aherim (1953), Massah u-Vikkoret (1954), Sheti va- 
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Erev (1959), Eruvin (1964), Shettei ha-Mezuzot (1965), and 
Massot u-Reshimot (1968). Ten essays on Bialik (Al Bialik) were 
published in 1978. Zemach regards criticism as “free evalua- 
tion, based on a literary truth (not the truth, just a truth), free 
from all mixture of secondary interests and having two points 
of departure whose influence is reciprocal, evolved and kept 
alive through the relationship between the author as agent 
who creates the work of art and the work of art as agent in that 
it reveals the author” True criticism derives from the critic’s 
devotion to literature, his principal tools being the power of 
analysis and of expression. Zemach is totally opposed to the 
view that criticism is an inferior or parasitic genre of litera- 
ture; he regards it as a form of literary creativity even though 
it does not come entirely from the world of feelings but ap- 
plies logic as well as emotions. 

A basic principle of Zemach’s critical doctrine is the de- 
mand that contemporary Hebrew literature cultivate an at- 
tachment to the nation’s traditions. He opposes literary phe- 
nomena that manifest imitation or detachment. It is the duty 
of contemporary Hebrew literature to return to its sources, 
to abandon imitation and foreign patterns and to seek genu- 
ine independence. 

Throughout his career in criticism Zemach was a fighter. 
Already in his youth he attacked the “Mendele style” in He- 
brew literature; he warned against the danger of “petty real- 
ism” involved in this school, demanding that prose should 
liberate itself from its ties with cultural patterns and soar to 
the heights of human thought and feeling. In “Ha-Sifrut va- 
Halifoteha” (1926) Zemach maintained that the literature of 
Erez Israel should broaden its themes, abandon Diaspora mo- 
tifs, and have the courage to come to grips with the new real- 
ity in Erez Israel. He regarded writing on the subject of Erez 
Israel as a temporary measure. At the same time he rejected 
modernistic trends in Hebrew literature and remained faith- 
ful to traditionalism. 

Zemach is perhaps the only contemporary Hebrew critic 
who attempted to formulate a theoretical basis for his work. 
He defined his view on the essence of the beautiful in art in 
the final chapter of Al ha- Yafeh. “I do not regard aesthetics as 
contemplation nor as an escape from the concrete world and 
an evasion of life; aesthetics is for me a continuation of hu- 
man activity that transports the actual in nature to the actual 
in visions; and in the process of shifting, the actual is divorced 
from its dependence on nature and its laws. Certainly feeling 
pain, love - is as real as feeling stone, water, dust. Thus an ab- 
stract description does not exist. It is not figural, but consists 
of color splashes and geometric forms and these are real. We 
are not discussing the ‘abstract’ and the ‘real’ but the distin- 
guishing force which gives them significance.” Ha-Sehok (1947) 
also deals with the theory of aesthetics. 

For many years Zemach contributed to newspapers and 
periodicals. His main work as editor was in the periodical 
Behinot (1953-57), a platform both for the theory of criticism 
and for its practice. For a listing of Zemach’s works in English 
translation see Goell, Bibliography, index. 
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Ha-Sipporet ha-Ivrit, 2 (1983), 61-65. 
- [Abraham B. Yoffe] 


ZEMAH, JACOB BEN HAYYIM (4. after 1665), kabbal- 
ist and physician. A member of a Converso family in north- 
ern Portugal, he first served as a physician. He decided to go 
to Erez Israel and passed through Salonika where he studied 
Torah. Some time between 1610 and 1620, he settled in Safed 
and learned Talmud and Kabbalah. In approximately 1628 he 
left for Damascus, and studied the Lurianic Kabbalah under 
Samuel b. Hayyim *Vital. Around 1640 he settled in Jerusalem 
where he became one of the leading kabbalists. He was among 
the Jerusalem opponents of *Shabbetai Zevi who excommuni- 
cated him when he first claimed to be the messiah in 1665. 

His many works, which are anthologic in character, lack 
originality and rely on *Hayyim Vital’s Kabbalah. Neverthe- 
less, his contribution to the literary consolidation of Lurianic 
Kabbalah is important, as are his citations of contemporary 
kabbalists, e.g., *Joseph ibn Tabul. In his introduction to Kol 
ba-Ramah, he complains that Lurianic Kabbalah is not much 
studied. Zemah left many works, partly in manuscript. In 
the aforesaid introduction he gives details of his literary ac- 
tivities. 

His works include: (1) introductions to and glosses on 
various works; (2) Zohar ha-Rakia (Korzec, 1785), a com- 
mentary on sayings of Sifra di-Zeniuta, and the Idra of the 
Zohar; (3) Zer Zahay, an explanation of every item in the Orah 
Hayyim section of the Shulhan Arukh according to the *Zohar 
and the Lurianic Kabbalah; (4) Lehem min ha-Shamayim 
(Munkacs, 1905), a compilation of Lurianic customs of which 
the printed version differs from the manuscripts; (5) Nagid u- 
Mezavveh (Amsterdam, 1712), an important anthology of Lu- 
rianic customs which served as the basis for Shulhan Arukh 
shel ha-Ari. Due to frequent republication, many customs 
of Luria became widely familiar (the manuscript version is 
much longer than the printed); (6) Zemah Zaddik (Korzec, 
1785), kabbalistic homilies; (7) Kol ba-Ramah (ibid., 1785), a 
commentary on the Idras; here too the manuscript is longer 
than the printed version and is preceded by a very important 
introduction. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Scholem, in: Ks, 26 (1950), 185-94; 27 
(1951), 107-10: I. Sonne, ibid., 97-106; N. Ben-Menahem, in: Aresheth, 
aaneo nore Re [Moshe Hallamish] 
ZEMAH BEN HAYYIM, gaon of Sura (c. 889 to c. 895). 
Apart from the fact that he was the stepbrother and succes- 
sor of Nahshon b. Zadok, there is virtually no biographical 
information concerning him. He is remembered principally 
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for his reply to the question of the perturbed scholars of Kai- 
rouan, following the appearance of *Eldad ha-Dani in North 
Africa. In his responsum, he reassures them that although the 
customs reported by Eldad often appear at variance with ac- 
cepted laws, they are not neccessarily heretical, some of the 
divergences being attributed to variations in local traditions 
or simply to the forgetfulness produced by a long and peril- 
ous journey. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Poznaniski, in: Festschrift ... A. Harkavy 
(1908), 176, 186 (Heb. part); J. Mueller, Mafteah li-Teshuvot ha-Geonim 


(1891), 141; Baron, Social, 6 (19587), 221, 241. 
[Meir Havazelet] 


ZEMAH BEN PALTOI, gaon of Pumbedita (872-890), great- 
grandfather of *Sherira Gaon. Comparatively few of Zemah’s 
responsa are signed with his full name. Many more responsa 
were only signed Rav Zemah, but several of these belong to 
him. Tradition has it that he was the first to compile a system- 
atic dictionary of the Talmud. Not a single fragment of this 
work has been preserved, and even possible quotations from 
it are so equivocal that some modern scholars have denied its 
existence. The lexicon was evidently compiled in order to facil- 
itate the study of the Talmud in lands distant from Babylonia. 
The lexicon was popular until the end of the Middle Ages. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.D. Luzzatto, Beit ha-Ozar (Lvov, 1847), 
46b; L. Ginzberg, Geonica, 1 (1909), 159-61; S. Poznanski, in: QR, 
3 (1912/13), 409f.; J. Mann, ibid., 11 (1920/21), 447f.; B.M. Lewin, in: 
Ginzei Kedem, 5 (1934), 46-48; H.E. Taubes, in: Scritti in memoria 
di Sally Mayer (1956), 126-41 (Heb. section); Abramson, Merka- 


zim, 10, 56. 
[Meir Havazelet] 


ZEMAH ZEDEK BEN ISAAC (second half of tenth cen- 
tury), gaon of the Sura Academy in Baghdad from about 988 to 
about 997; descendant of R. *Zemah b. Paltoi Gaon. R. Zemah 
Zedek reopened the Sura Academy after it had been closed for 
some 45 years (after the death of R. Saadiah Gaon). Ina letter 
of 953, attributed to Zemah Zedek, which was probably sent 
to *Hisdai ibn Shaprut in Spain, the writer asked for contri- 
butions to the academies of Babylonia and appended a list of 
halakhic questions which had been addressed to Babylonian 
geonim. R. Zemah Zedek maintained friendly relations with 
R. *Elhanan b. Shemariah of Egypt, with whom he had be- 
come acquainted when the latter had studied at Pumbedita 
under R. *Sherira Gaon and his son R. Hai Gaon. R. Zemah 
Zedek gave his advice to R. Elhanan in questions concerning 
the nature and the unity of God. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.D. Shapira, in: Ginzei Kedem, 3 (1925), 
3-13; Mann, in: Hebrew Union College Jubilee Volume (1925), 227 ff; 
idem, in: HUCA, 3 (1926), 309-10; Mann, Texts, 1 (1931), 145-7, 478-9; 


Abramson, Merkazim, 113, 136. 
[Abraham David] 


ZEMARAIM (Heb. 077793), city belonging to the tribe of 
Benjamin and listed among the northern group of its cities 
next to Beth-El (Josh. 18:22). It probably gave its name to the 
Mount Zemaraim of 11 Chronicles 13:4, which was mentioned 
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ZEMBA, MENAHEM 


in connection with a battle between Abijah of Judah and Je- 
roboam I on the border between Judah and Israel; the text 
presumes that the place was south of Beth-El. In Shishak’s list 
of conquered towns, it comes after Gibeon and was probably 
the first Israelite city conquered after his assault on Judah. 
Zemaraim, therefore, was apparently a city and a mountain 
in the vicinity of Ramallah. Clermont-Ganneau has sug- 
gested that Ra’s al-Zemara between al-Tayyiba and Rammin 
is Mt. Zemaraim; for the city itself, Ra’s al-Tahina in al- 
Bira has been suggested. The tell occupies one of the highest 
points in the area and has remains of fortifications and Iron 
Age pottery. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Dalman, in: PjB, 21 (1925), 58; Clermont- 
Ganneau, Arch, 2 (1899), 289; B. Mazar, in: vr Supplement, 4 (1957), 


57 ff.; Aharoni, Land, index. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


ZEMBA, MENAHEM (1883-1943), Polish rabbinical scholar. 
Zemba came from a poor hasidic family. While still a young 
man, he distinguished himself by his erudition in his approach 
to the study of the mishnayot and a freedom from pilpul for its 
own sake, which was prevalent in his time in Poland. He stud- 
ied for 20 years, during which time he was supported by his 
wealthy father-in-law. On the death of his father-in-law (about 
1917) Zemba was forced to take over the running of his busi- 
ness, but he was not successful and after years of hardship he 
agreed in 1935 to become a member of the Warsaw rabbinical 
council. Until then he had been active in the *Agudat Israel 
movement, was secretary of the Moezet Gedolei ha-Torah, 
and a member of the council of the Warsaw Jewish commu- 
nity. Zemba was one of the last Warsaw rabbis to remain in 
the ghetto after the first wave of extermination. At a meeting 
of its surviving leaders on January 14, 1943, he gave rabbinic 
approval for the uprising. In an inspiring address, he stated: 
“Of necessity, we must resist the enemy on all fronts.... We 
shall no longer heed his instructions.... Sanctification of the 
Divine Name manifests itself in varied ways. During the First 
Crusade, at the end of the 11" century, the Halakhah ... deter- 
mined one way of reacting to the distress of the Franco-Ger- 
man Jews, whereas in the middle of the 20" century, during 
the liquidation of the Jews in Poland, it prompts us to react 
in an entirely different manner. In the past, during religious 
persecution, we were required by the law ‘to give up our lives 
even for the least essential practice’ In the present, however, 
when we are faced by an arch foe, whose unparalleled ruth- 
lessness and program of total annihilation know no bounds, 
the Halakhah demands that we fight and resist to the very 
end with unequaled determination and valor for the sake of 
Sanctification of the Divine Name.” On the eve of the revolt, 
Catholic circles offered their assistance to save the three re- 
maining rabbis of Warsaw, but Zemba gave a ruling against it 
and died a martyr’s death in the ghetto. 

Zemba’s works acquired great renown among students 
since they were an unusual amalgam of the dialectical approach 
common in Poland and the logical and penetrating method of 
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the Lithuanian yeshivot. He published Zera Avraham (1920), 
responsa dialogue with R. Abraham Luftbehr (son-in-law of 
R. *Meir Simhah ha-Kohen of Dvinsk); Tozeot Hayyim (1921) 
on the Law of carrying on the Sabbath; Ozar ha-Sifri (1929), 
Ozar ha-Sifra (1960), and a number of articles which appear in 
various collections. The manuscripts of many other important 
works were lost in the Holocaust. Among these were Menahem 
Yerushalayim, on the Jerusalem Talmud; Mahazeh la-Melekh, 
on Maimonides; four volumes of responsa; and a volume of ser- 
mons and dialectics which he had prepared for press. Zemba’s 
remains were reinterred in Jerusalem in 1958. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Rothstein, Rabbi Menahem Zemba (1948); 

O. Feuchtwanger, Righteous Lives (1965), 23-27; Elleh Ezkerah, 2 

(1957), 38-51; A. Shurin, Keshet Gibborim (1969), 98-100; H. Seid- 

man, Diary of the Warsaw Ghetto (1957), 281-5; I. Elfenbein, in: L. 

Jung (ed.), Guardians of Our Heritage (1958), 605-16; A. Rothkoff, 
in: Jewish Life (Nov.-Dec. 1969), 41-46. 

[Aryeh-Leib Kalish] 


ZEMER, HANNAH (1925-2003), Israeli journalist. Born in 
Bratislava, Slovakia, Zemer was imprisoned in the Ravens- 
brueck and Malchow concentration camps. She began her 
journalistic career in Europe, and after immigrating to Israel in 
1950 she joined the Omer newspaper and subsequently Davar, 
the Histadrut trade union federation newspaper, serving as its 
Knesset correspondent, political correspondent, news editor, 
foreign correspondent in the U.S., chief editorial writer, and 
deputy editor. In 1970 she was appointed the newspaper's edi- 
tor, thereby becoming the first woman to hold such a position 
in Israel. Post-Holocaust European Jewry and social welfare 
in Israel respectively were frequent subjects of her reporting 
and editing. Although not a feminist, she ensured that women 
journalists rose in the newspaper's ranks. Reporters enjoyed 
relatively wide freedom in their writing. Despite the paper's 
institutional ties to both the Histadrut and the Labor Party, 
and her own membership in the Labor Party executive, she 
withstood external pressures on the paper and its editorial 
staff, producing at times tensions between the Histadrut and 
the newspaper. Yet despite her stature as an editor, the 20 years 
she was at the helm was a period of decline for Davar, as for 
the party press as a whole. Circulation declined from 40,000 
in 1970 to an estimated 16,000 in 1990, with much of its read- 
ership limited to Histadrut members from the secular Ashke- 
nazi sector of the population. There was inadequate financial 
management, including a decline in advertising, and massive 
debts which reached nts 20 million by 1990. 

A popular lecturer, Zemer won a number of awards, in- 
cluding Woman of the Year (1978) for her work in commu- 
nications, the Sokolow prize for journalism, the Herzl Prize, 
the Nordau Prize, and the Ted Lurie Prize. She sat on the 
boards of a number of national and Tel Aviv cultural and ar- 
tistic institutions. She wrote God Does Not Live There (Heb.), 
a personal travelogue paying tribute to lost Jewish commu- 


nities in Europe. 
[Yoel Cohen (24 ed.)] 
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ever — whether quoted in the Talmudim, or found in one of 
the original tannaitic works, like the *Tosefta, the *Sifra, *Si- 
frei, *Mekhilta, etc. In this sense, the baraita is often opposed 
to later and less authoritative traditions which derive from the 
amoraic period, which are usually referred to in the Talmud 
by the term shemata (tradition), or more rarely by the term 
memra (statement). 

The term baraita, then, is used in a number of different 
ways, both within talmudic literature and in the post-talmudic 
commentaries. In order to minimize confusion, it will be nec- 
essary to clarify not only the meaning of the term itself, along 
with a number of related terms - matnita, shemata, memra, 
tosefet - but also the nature of the sources to which these terms 
refer, and particularly the way in which these sources function 
within the context of the talmudic sugya (discussion). 


The Baraita as a Literary Source within the Talmudic 
Sugya 

The vast literature of the Babylonian Talmud is made up of 
many distinct literary units, called sugyot. Taken as a whole, 
the Talmud is structured in the form of an elucidation and 
elaboration of the Mishnah of Rabbi Judah ha-Nasi, and the 
individual sugya usually takes the form of an extended com- 
mentary to, or discussion of, some particular mishnah. While 
the sugya as a finished literary unit usually has the appearance 
of a continuous and expansive dialectical discussion in Ara- 
maic, one almost always finds embedded within it a number 
of discrete, relatively terse and well-defined literary sources, 
usually composed in rabbinic (mishnaic) Hebrew. These liter- 
ary sources derive from the two primary historical periods of 
talmudic literature — the earlier tannaitic period (see *Tanna) 
and the later amoraic period (see *Amora). The Babylonian 
Talmud regularly distinguishes between its two primary types 
of literary source and employs certain terms in order to indi- 
cate this distinction. 

An important terminological distinction is made be- 
tween matnita (= tannaitic source) and shemata (= amoraic 
source). For example, in TB, Niddah 26a we are given a list 
of five related traditions, all terse and well-defined literary 
sources composed in identical rabbinic Hebrew. These five 
traditions are introduced by standard technical formulae, 
which indicate to which category they belong. The first tra- 
dition is introduced by the words teno rabbanan, two by the 
word tanya, and the last by the phrase “teni Rav Hiyya? These 
four formulae all include a form of the verb “teni” - “to repeat,’ 
“recite; or “relate” - and they are all understood to indicate 
tannaitic traditions, or in the words of the Talmud: matni- 
yata. Only one of the five is introduced by the formula amar 
Rav Yohanan (“Rabbi Johanan said”), and it is therefore to be 
understood as an amoraic tradition — a shemata, or a memra 
(from the verb amar, “to say”). 

The continuation of this passage provides an important 
insight into the nature of the difference between these two cat- 
egories. Following these five traditions, the Talmud provides 
a summary - more of their form than of their content - stat- 
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ing that three (!) of these five traditions are matniyata, and 
two (!) shemata. Now since four of the traditions were in- 
troduced by tannaitic formula, and only one was presented 
as an amoraic statement (shemata), the Talmud emends the 
wording of the fifth and final tradition, changing it from teni 
Rav Hiyya to amar Rav Hiyya. The only difference here is the 
change in the introductory formula from teni (= matnita) to 
amar (= shemata). In his commentary to this passage Rashi 
explains the difference between these terms: the words teni 
Rav Hiyya mean that Rabbi Hiyya related or transmitted the 
following tradition, whereas the wording amar Rav Hiyya in- 
dicates that Rabbi Hiyya was speaking in his own name, ex- 
pressing his own opinion (memra), and not repeating an au- 
thoritative source (matnita). 

From this we learn two important things. First, there is 
often no difference whatsoever between the actual wording 
of tannaitic and amoraic traditions. Secondly, the primary 
difference between the meanings of the verbs teni and amar 
lies in the fact that the former indicates the transmission of a 
received tradition, whereas the latter indicates that the rabbi 
whose name is linked to the tradition is expressing his own 
opinion and not reporting a received tradition. These two phe- 
nomena can, however, lead to certain ambiguities concerning 
the nature of the talmudic baraitot. 


Baraitot and Memrot 

First of all, the Talmud often introduces a given tradition by 
the following double formula: “Rabbi Abahu (or the name of 
some other amora) said and others report that it was recited 
as a matnita; etc. This formula reflects the first fact mentioned 
above, namely that there is often no difference between the 
wording of tannaitic and amoraic traditions. As a result, an 
identical halakhic tradition may circulate both as a shemata 
in the name of a specific amora and at the same time also as 
a matnita — usually transmitted anonymously but sometimes 
in the name of a specific tanna. 

Similarly, the use of the verb “teni” as the sole criterion 
for identifying ancient and authoritative tannaitic traditions 
is complicated by an ambiguity inherent in the meaning of 
the term as explained by Rashi above. According to Rashi, the 
verb “teni” indicates that a given rabbi is reporting a tradition, 
whereas the verb “amar” indicates that the rabbi is expressing 
his own opinion. But what happens when the disciples of an 
amora “report” his words — when the amora’s “own opinion” 
becomes a tradition? This situation is reflected in the com- 
mon talmudic formula in which a form of the verb “teni” is 
used explicitly with regard to an amoraic tradition: matni la 
leha shemata = “they reported the following amoraic tradi- 
tion.” This and other similar formulae reflect the obvious fact 
that amoraic traditions were also repeated, recited, studied, 
and transmitted alongside tannaitic traditions within the tal- 
mudic academies. 


The Amoraic Baraita 
When combined, these two phenomena give rise to a particu- 
larly difficult issue, namely, the amoraic baraita. We frequently 
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ZEMIROT (Heb. ni7°77 “songs”). 

(1) Term applied by Sephardi, Italian, and eastern com- 
munities to the biblical verses, psalms, and doxologies recited 
before the main part (*yozer, *Shema, and *Amidah) of the 
morning service. The terms zemirot and *Pesukei de-Zimra 
(“Passages of Song”), its Ashkenazi equivalent, are used in- 
terchangeably by the authorities as early as *Abudarham (14 
century; cf. Sh. Ar., OH, 51:1, 8). 

(2) In Ashkenazi usage, the table hymns sung during 
or directly after Sabbath meals. Their recitation was consid- 
ered meritorious (71379) by the early authorities (cf. Sefer ha- 
Hasidim, ed. Wistinetzki, 722; Or Zarua, 2:95). Three group- 
ings achieved prominence and were printed in most prayer 
books: 

(a) eight zemirot for the Friday evening meal (Kol Mekad- 
desh Shevi’i, Menuhah ve-Simhah, Mah Yedidut, Mah Yafit, Yom 
Shabbat Kodesh, *Yah Ribbon Olam, Zur mi-Shello Akhalnu, 
Yom Zeh le-Yisrael); the first five apparently date from the early 
Middle Ages, the last two from the 16" century; 

(b) eight for the Sabbath noon meal (Barukh Adonai Yom 
Yom, Barukh El Elyon, Yom Zeh Mekhubbad, Yom Shabbaton, 
Ki Eshmerah Shabbat, Shimru Shabbetotai, Deror Yikra, Shab- 
bat ha-Yom la-Adonai); 10% to 15‘ centuries; 

(c) nine for the end of Sabbath (*Ha-Mavdil, Eliyahu ha- 
Navi, *Be-Mozaei (Yom) Menuhah, Haddesh Sesoni, Agil ve- 
Esmah, Elohim Yisadenu, Eli Hish Goali, Addir Ayom ve-Nora, 
Ish Hasid Hayah); early to late Middle Ages. A number of these 
are to be found in *Mahzor Vitry (11 century) and some were 
also accepted by Sephardi communities who had their own 
traditional table hymns. The kabbalists, especially Isaac Luria, 
added new zemirot. Among Sephardi and Oriental Jewry the 
writing of this type of hymn has continued. 

Designated for either home or synagogue, the zemirot 
are not a special literary category. Rather, they belong to the 
group of songs and liturgical poems called zemer or pizmon or 
shevahot by Sephardi communities; these are not recognized as 
obligatory prayer. Examples of these zemirot are the bakkashot 
(“requests”) said each morning before prayer by Sephardi Jews 
(some of which are recited at meals by other communities) 
and the many songs dedicated to special occasions such as the 
Sabbath, festivals, marriage, circumcision, redemption of the 
firstborn son, Zeved ha-Bat (a Sabbath celebration for a new- 
born daughter), Simhat Torah, the 15‘ of Shevat, Hanukkah, 
Purim, etc. Many have been printed in standard and holiday 
prayer books, while others have been published in collections 
such as Shirim u-Zemirot (Istanbul, 1539). Among collections 
with zemirot not found elsewhere are Sefer Shir u-Shevahah 
(1921, ed. by Rafael Hayyim Ha-Cohen, 561 songs), Sefer Piz- 
monim (1929, ed. by Mordekhai Hayyim Eliyahu Levi, 408 
songs), Sefer Shirim, Tehillat Yesharim ha-Shalem (1954, ed. by 
Zalah Manzur, 373 songs). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Ben-Menahem, Zemirot shet Shabbat 
(1949); Idelsohn, Liturgy, 80-83, 151-7; M. Zobel, Der Schabbat (1935), 
182 ff.; Elbogen, Gottesdienst, 81-87. 

{Ernst Daniel Goldschmidt] 
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ZEMLYACHKA (Zalkind), ROZALIYA SAMOYLOVNA 
(other Party pseudonyms - Samoylova, Demon, and Osipoy; 
1876-1947), Soviet government and Party official. Born in 
Kiev, daughter of a merchant, she became a member of the 
Social-Democratic Party in 1896. In 1901 she was a represen- 
tative of the newspaper Iskra in Odessa and Yekaterinoslav. Af- 
ter the Party split of 1903, Zemlyachka became a member of 
the Bolshevik Central Committee and in 1905 secretary of the 
Moscow committee of the Russian Social Democratic Workers 
Party, working in the Party’s military organization. 

She was arrested on a number of occasions. In 1909 she 
was secretary of the Baku Party organization and then spent 
some time abroad. In 1915-16 Zemlyachka was a member of 
the Moscow bureau of the Central Committee of the Bolshevik 
Party. During the February Revolution of 1917 she was secre- 
tary of the Moscow Committee of the Bolsheviks and partic- 
ipated in the armed seizure of power. From 1918 to 1920 she 
headed the political departments of the 8 and 13" armies and 
was the first woman in Soviet Russia to be awarded a medal 
(that of the Combat Red Banner). From 1920 to 1926 she oc- 
cupied various Party posts, including, from Nov. 1920, that 
of secretary of the provincial Party committee in the Crimea 
where, together with B. *Kun, she carried out a policy of mass 
terror. From 1926 she was a member, deputy chairman, and 
then chairman of state and Party control organs. She was no- 
torious for her merciless attitude in regard to Party purges 
and sanctioned repressions. From 1939 to 1943, in addition to 
serving in other capacities, she was deputy chairman of the 
Council of Peoples’ Commissars of the U.S.S.R. 

[Mark Kipnis and 
The Shorter Jewish Encylopaedia in Russian (24 ed.)] 


ZEMUN (Ger. Semlin), town on the Sava river, opposite 
Belgrade; part of Yugoslavia from 1918. Under Austrian rule 
Zemun was part of the so-called military area and subject to 
special regulations. It was therefore difficult for Jews to gain 
a foothold there, but once they succeeded in settling, they 
enjoyed relative safety in this “protected doorway to the Bal- 
kans.” 

After the Austrian conquest of *Belgrade in 1717, some 
Jews from Austria and Germany settled there, but when Bel- 
grade fell to the Ottoman Turks again in 1739, a group of 20 
Jewish families fled to Zemun. A small but lively community 
was thus created inside Croatia, which was exclusively admin- 
istered by Austrians in view of frequent wars and bargaining 
with the Turks. In 1746 the Judengemeinde was officially rec- 
ognized, but Maria Theresa granted the first known written 
privilege to a Jew (Raphael Salomon) to live permanently in 
Zemun only in 1753. A few years later there was a Judengasse 
(Jewish street, quarter), synagogue, and Jewish school. Jews 
paid a contribution of 150 florins to the authorities and were 
goldsmiths, barrel makers, glassworkers, ironmongers, etc. 
They also traded with Austria; as merchants, they were in an 
unfavorable position compared with the Austro-Germans, 
Serbs, and Wallachians (they were forbidden to sell hides or 
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spirits, and the Serbian merchants’ guild submitted a petition 
to the authorities to limit Jewish trade to scrap iron only). In 
view of their protected situation and due to the commercial 
importance of Zemun - despite restrictions - the community 
enjoyed a rare opportunity in being within “military areas,” 
which were generally inaccessible to Jews. In 1772 a decree 
was issued permitting unlimited Jewish settlement a strik- 
ing proof of their usefulness. By 1773, however, the decree was 
revoked and residence was restricted for a long time to the 
descendants of the original Jewish settlers. Although checked 
in its growth, this first Croatian-based community — with its 
semiautonomous status - played an important role among 
Yugoslav Jewry. 

After the Austrian occupation of Belgrade (1789), some 
Jews fled first to Zemun, where they found temporary asy- 
lum, and later went to Hungary. During an earlier siege of 
nearby Belgrade, many Jews were robbed and left homeless. 
On this occasion an aid committee was organized in Zemun 
and help was received from Hungary (Szeged, Budapest, Som- 
bor, Baja), Croatia (Osijek, Varazdin), Transylvania (Temes- 
var), Austria (Vienna), and Germany (Leipzig). At the end of 
the 18" century there were 157 Jews in Zemun. In 1804 Jews 
manufactured ammunition for Serbian rebels (“first uprising” 
under Karageorge), and in 1806 Jewish craftsmen also did the 
same for the Turks, though under duress and surveillance. 
Almoslino, a Jew, was the Austrian diplomatic agent to the 
victorious knyaz (prince) Karageorge. During the first half of 
the 19" century 30 new families were granted rights to settle 
in Zemun, but others migrated to Bosnia. In 1862 the Zemun 
magistrate asked the military authorities to permit more Jews 
to settle within the city walls in order to promote trade and 
replace the war-torn city of Belgrade as a main trading center. 
Jews were still subjected to a special tax until the abolition of 
“military zone status” in 1871; in 1881 the “free city of Zemun” 
abolished all restrictions on Jewish settlers and was attached 
to the kingdom of Croatia-Slavonia. In 1918 Zemun became 
part of Yugoslavia 

From 1825 to 1843 Judah Hai *Alkalai, the famous rabbi 
and precursor of Zionism, was community leader (hakham) 
of Zemun. Among the first group of “privileged Jews” were 
the ancestors of Theodor *Herz]; his grandfather, Simon Loew 
Herzl, was a follower of Rabbi Alkalai. He was imprisoned in 
1849 for alleged Hungarian sympathies, but (according to the 
Belgrade City Archives, document no. 552) was released at the 
community’s request in order to celebrate the Jewish holidays. 
Herzl’s grandfather and grandmother (Rebecca, née Billitz) 
were buried at the Zemun cemetery, while his father Jacob, 
who was also born in Zemun, moved to Budapest. 

In 1941 the community’s 500 Jews and its institutions 
were quickly annihilated. Most of them perished in the bar- 
racks of the saymishte (fairground), which were prepared for 
an international exhibition. This was also used as a detention 
camp for Croatian Jews and others (see *Yugoslavia). Among 
those who were murdered was the writer and composer Er- 
ich (Elisha) Samlaic¢. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: AZDjJ, 23 (1859), 276-7; 26 (1862), 585-6; H. 
Urbah, in: Jevrejski Glas, 13:30 (1940), 4-59; G. Schwarz, in: Ommanut, 
4:10 (1940); G. Diamant, A zsidok térténete Horvatorszagban (1942); 
L. Celap, in: Jevrejski almanah (1957/58), 59-71. 


[Zvi Loker] 


ZEMURRAY, SAMUEL (1878-1961), U.S. business executive. 
Zemurray, who was born in Kishinev, Russia, went to the U.S. 
at the age of 14. After working at several jobs, he became a ba- 
nana peddler in Alabama at the age of 20 and quickly rose to 
wealth. He became co-owner of two tramp steamers, bought 
5,000 acres of Honduras land, and formed the Cuyamel Fruit 
Company. In 1930 Zemurray sold Cuyamel to the competing 
United Fruit Company for 300,000 shares of the latter’s stock, 
making him its largest stockholder. He retired from business 
in Louisiana, where he became a vigorous opponent of Huey 
Long. By 1932 the drastically depreciated value of United Fruit 
stock caused him to bid for company control. He subsequently 
became chief of operations, reorganized the company, and was 
elected president in 1938. In 1951 Zemurray, by then known 
as the “Banana King,” retired to become executive commit- 
tee chairman. During the early New Deal period, Zemurray 
was active in the formulation of Agricultural Adjustment Act 
(AAA) industry codes. He served as an adviser to the Board 
of Economic Welfare during World War 11. During his career, 
Zemurray was probably the most enlightened of the big U.S. 
businessmen operating in Latin America. He endowed clin- 
ics, housing projects, recreation facilities, and schools for the 
workers on his Central American plantations at a time when 
such a course of action was considered visionary, if not luna- 
tic. Zemurray, who was a friend of Chaim Weizmann, was a 
director of the Palestine Economic Corporation, a generous 
contributor to Zionist causes, and a supporter of the Weiz- 
mann Institute of Science. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ch. Weizmann, Trial and Error (1949), 
312-3. 


ZENICA, town in central Bosnia on the Bosna River in a min- 
ing belt - where coal was extracted and iron and steel were 
produced - with corresponding industrial and commercial 
undertakings. Jews arrived during the 18 century. The old- 
est tombstone, dated 1747, attests to the Jewish presence at that 
time. A community was established in 1880 and a handsome 
synagogue in Moorish style was erected in 1903. In 1910 about 
300 Jews lived there. Judah Montiiljo headed the community. 
Cantors were Moritz Altarac and Moritz Salom. The Zionist 
group was headed by Otto Loewy and Albert Ozmo. 

During the Holocaust all the Jews perished. A memorial 
was consecrated in 1967. The synagogue was desecrated and 
plundered but survived; the building serves as a museum. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: PK — Yugoslavia (1988). 
[Zvi Loker (2"4 ed.)] 


ZENKEVICH, LEV ALEKSANDROVICH (1889-1970); 
Soviet researcher in the fields of hydrobiology and inverte- 
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brate zoology. Zenkevich was born in what became known 
as Leninsk, Velograd Province. From 1927 he worked at the 
Institute of Oceanography of the Academy of Sciences of the 
U.S.S.R.; from 1930 he was a professor at Moscow University 
and a member of the Academy of Sciences. He studied the 
northern and eastern seas of the U.S.S.R., the Caspian Sea, 
and the Pacific Ocean from 1949 to 1952, heading scientific 
expeditions. From 1956 he was a member of the UNESCO com- 
mittee on oceanic sciences and vice president of the special 
committee on oceanographic research of the International 
Council of Learned Societies. From 1961 to 1970 Zenkevich 
headed the oceanographic committee of the Academy of Sci- 
ences. He elaborated quantitative methods for studying ocean 
fauna and devised a theory of the biological structure of the 
ocean and the evolution of ocean fauna. 


[The Shorter Jewish Encyclopedia in Russian, Jerusalem] 


ZENO, PAPYRI OF, archives of Zeno. Zeno (third century 
B.C.E.), the son of Agreophontos, was a Greek from Caunus 
in southern Asia Minor, who settled in Egypt in the reign of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus (285-246 B.c.E.). There he entered the 
service of the finance minister, Apollonius, and as his right- 
hand man fulfilled various functions. He went on an economic 
mission to Erez Israel and in 259 accompanied his master 
on his journeys in Egypt itself. From 256 he managed Apol- 
lonius’ estate in Faiyum and assisted in the development of 
Philadelphia in that nome. After the death of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus and the consequent decline of Apollonius’ influence, 
he continued to live in Faiyum and to engage in economic 
enterprises there. 

In 1915 Zeno’ archives were discovered at the site of Hel- 
lenistic Philadelphia, east of Faiyum. Many hundreds of doc- 
uments and private letters, as well as accounts, receipts, and 
contracts were brought to light and have found their way to 
museums and various universities (Cairo, Michigan, Colum- 
bia, the British Museum); the bulk of them have been pub- 
lished. Written for the most part in a better Greek and a more 
legible hand than in most papyri, these documents shed direct 
light on the life and activities of Zeno and his associates, and 
also give a general picture of the economy, administration, law, 
and mode of life in Ptolemaic Egypt in the middle of the third 
century B.c.£. They are especially clear on events in the nome 
of Faiyum, where at that time the land was being reclaimed 
for cultivation and was the scene of vigorous economic and 
administrative enterprises. The study of the Zeno documents 
has enriched the knowledge of the status of the Greek settlers 
who flocked from various places in the Greek world to seek a 
future for themselves amid the economic prosperity of Ptol- 
emy Philadelphus’ Egypt. 

Among these documents are some that throw light on 
the life of the Jews in Faiyum in the third century B.c.x. In 
one account reference is made to the Jew Antigonus, in an- 
other to the Jewess Johanna, who was apparently in Apollo- 
nius’ domestic service. An account dealing with bricks men- 
tions the Sabbath, when, it seems, the foreman did not come 
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to work. Among the papyri a memorandum addressed to 
Zeno by two Jewish tenant farmers (Alexander and Ishmael) 
mentions a Jewish guard, and has many other references to 
Jews. 

Knowledge of Erez Israel under Ptolemaic rule has been 
greatly augmented from the account of Zeno’s visit, when he 
traveled through much of the country, while his master Apol- 
lonius maintained many and varied contacts with Erez Israel, 
either in the discharge of his official duties or in the pursuit 
of his business interests. The Zeno papyri also reveal the ex- 
istence in the country of Ammon of a military colony com- 
prising men of different origin and headed by *Tobias the fa- 
ther of Joseph who is known from Josephus’ Antiquities, Book 
12. Tobias’ influence is evident from his correspondence with 
Ptolemy and Apollonius found in the archives (257 B.c.E.). 
The papyri also give new information on the administration 
and economy of Erez Israel, the slave trade conducted there 
in which Zeno himself participated, the export of oil to Egypt, 
Apollonius’ extensive estate in Bet Anat in Galilee, and Gaza 
as the harbor for the export of spices. One of the most inter- 
esting facts revealed by the papyri is the independent attitude 
adopted by village leaders in Erez Israel toward the royal ad- 
ministration; one of them, Yadus (Jaddua?) actually expelled 
from his village (in Judea or in Edom) the representative of 
the administration. 

Most of the Zeno papyri have appeared in the follow- 
ing publications: C.C. Edgar, Catalogue Général des Anti- 
quités Egyptiennes du Musée du Caire: Zenon Papyri, 5 vols. 
(1925-40); idem (ed.), Zenon Papyri in the University of Michi- 
gan Collection (1931); W.L. Westermann (ed.), Zenon Papyri, 
2 vols. (1939-40) (Columbia papyri); “Societa italiana per la 
Ricerca dei Papiri greci e latini’ in Egitto: Papiri greci e latini, 
4-6 (1917-20); The Papyri about Jews have been published in: 
Tcherikover, Corpus, 1 (1957). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tcherikover, in: Tarbiz, 4 (1933), 226-47, 
354-65; 5 (1934), 37-44; M.I. Rostovtsev, A Large Estate in Egypt in 
the Third Century (1922); C. Préaux, Les Grecs en Egypte dapres les 


Archives de Zénon (1947). 
[Menahem Stern] 


ZENODORUS (first century B.c.£.), tetrarch of *Trachoni- 
tis. Zenodorus leased the domain of Lysanias, who ruled over 
the land of the Itureans northeast of Galilee and who was put 
to death by Mark Antony. According to the inscription on 
his coins, Zenodorus was both tetrarch and priest. The area 
of his rule included Trachonitis, Auranitis, Bashan, Chalcis, 
and Paneas. As a punishment for his association with the 
robbers of Trachonitis, this territory, together with Auranitis 
and Bashan, was taken from him and transferred to Herod, 
who was charged with restoring security and order there. This 
aroused Zenodorus’ hatred of Herod and he unsuccessfully 
attempted to damage Herod's relations with Rome. After the 
death of Zenodorus his other estates also passed to Herod. 
See Jos., Ant., 15:344ff.; Wars, 1:398—400. 


[Uriel Rappaport] 
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ZENTRALE STELLE DER LANDESJUSTIZVERWAL- 
TUNGEN, organization dealing with Nazi crimes. The 
Zentrale Stelle der Landesjustizverwaltungen (Central Of- 
fice of the Ministries of Justice of the Laender) at Ludwigs- 
burg (Baden-Wuerttemberg) was established in 1958 by an 
agreement between the ministers of justice of the German 
Laender. It resulted from the realization that numerous Nazi 
crimes still remained unsolved and that the work of the vari- 
ous public prosecutors required coordination. Initially, the 
Zentrale Stelle was competent to deal only with Nazi crimes 
committed outside the borders of the German Federal Repub- 
lic against the civilian population, especially the crimes of the 
Einsatzkommandos (special unit commandos) and crimes in 
concentration and death camps. Subsequently the Zentrale 
Stelle’s sphere of activities was extended to include crimes 
against prisoners of war and crimes committed inside the ter- 
ritory of what is now the German Federal Republic, particu- 
larly by the leading organs of the Reich and Nazi Party. It was 
not authorized to deal with war crimes - crimes committed 
in the conduct of war that were unrelated to Nazi ideology. 
The Zentrale Stelle was not organized as an additional public 
prosecutor's office. Its task was to make the initial inquiries 
and submit its findings on particular crimes to the appropriate 
prosecutor's office, in accordance with existing German legal 
procedure. It was the duty of the specific public prosecutor to 
continue the investigation and to decide whether prosecution 
was warranted. Thus, the Zentrale Stelle was in the nature of 
a police bureau. It developed into an agency collecting Nazi 
documents with a bearing on possible criminal prosecution, 
and also supplied the names of the accused and the witnesses. 
Some 50 criminal lawyers and 15 crime experts were eventu- 
ally seconded to the Zentrale Stelle by the Laender. In Israel 
a bureau for the investigation of Nazi crimes was set up at 
police headquarters in cooperation with the Zentrale Stelle. 
By 1985 the Zentrale Stelle had initiated more than 12,000 
cases. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: EF. Hellendall, “Nazi Crimes Before 
German Courts: The Immediate Post-War Era,” in: Wiener Library 
Bulletin, 24:2 (Summer 1970); A. Ruckerl, An Investigation of Nazi 
War Crime 1945-1978: A Documentation (1980); idem, “Ludwigs- 


burger Zenstrallstelle,” in: Y. Gutman (ed.), Macmillan Encyclopedia 
of the Holocaust (1990). 


[Fritz Bauer / Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


ZENTRALRAT DER JUDEN IN DEUTSCHLAND (Cen- 
tral Council of Jews in Germany), political umbrella organi- 
zation of Jewish communities in Germany founded in July 
1950 in Frankfurt-am-Main. It includes the Jewish state fed- 
erations (Landesverbaende) and communities of the major 
cities, and was generally accepted as the representative of 
Jews in West Germany and, since 1990, in reunified Ger- 
many. The name signifies a break with the pre-Nazi self-des- 
ignation of “German citizens of the Jewish faith.” Reflecting 
both the experience of exclusion and the fact that most Jews 
in postwar Germany were not of German origin, it has re- 
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mained unchanged throughout its existence. During its early 
decades its main tasks were the reconstruction of Jewish life 
and negotiations with German authorities concerning resti- 
tution. Since the 1990s, it has been occupied to a large extent 
with the integration of immigrants from the former Soviet 
Union. 

Its seats have been Frankfurt, Duesseldorf, Bonn, and 
since 1999, Berlin. The governing body consists of the presi- 
dent, two vice presidents, and six additional members of the 
executive. Presidents of the Zentralrat were Heinz *Galin- 
ski (1954-63, 1988-92), Herbert Lewin (1963-69), Werner 
*Nachmann (1969-1988), Ignatz *Bubis (1992-1999), and Paul 
*Spiegel (2000-_). In 2005, 87 Jewish communities belonged 
to the Zentralrat, consisting of about 110,000 members. For 
the first time, three Liberal Jewish state federations joined 
the Zentralrat in 2005. The Zentralrat oversees the Jewish 
Studies College in Heidelberg, the Central Archives for the 
Research of German Jewry in Heidelberg, and the Zentral- 
wohlfahrtsstelle, responsible for social work. It also serves 
as the publisher for Germany's only weekly Jewish newspa- 
per, the Allgemeine Juedische Wochenzeitung. In addition, it 
also initiated the annual Leo Baeck Award, whose recipients 
have shown special merits with regard to Jewish issues in 
Germany. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y.M. Bodemann, Gedaechtnistheater (1996); 
M. Brenner, After the Holocaust (1997); J. Geller, Jews in Post-Holo- 


caust Germany (2005). 
[Michael Brenner (2"4 ed.)] 


ZENTRALSTELLE DER FUERSORGE FUER KRIEGS- 
FLUECHTLINGE (Central Agency for the Care of War Ref- 
ugees), set up in Vienna in World War 1 by the Austrian gov- 
ernment to assist Jewish refugees fleeing before the Russian 
invasion of Galicia and Bukovina. Some of them had fled out of 
fear of Russian atrocities, and others had been evacuated by the 
army, often having been forced to relinquish their possessions. 
About half of the refugees had been left without means. In 1915 
there were 137,000 refugees in Vienna, of whom 77,000 were 
Jews; the rest were Poles, Ukrainians, and some Italians. Large 
numbers were located also in Bohemia, Moravia, and Hungary, 
some in camps. The Zentralstelle was financed by the Austrian 
government, administered by the city of Vienna and directed 
by the Jewish member of the Vienna council, Rudolf Schwarz- 
Hiller, and supported by a staff of voluntary Jewish helpers. It 
provided the refugees with weekly allowances (according to 
the size of their families), shelter, clothing, nurseries, schools, 
medical and legal services, and a library and reading rooms. 
Its work was supplemented by various Jewish organizations. 
Initially conceived as a temporary measure, the Zentralstelle 
functioned until the end of World War 1, when the situation 
deteriorated due to the food and housing shortage and to an- 
tagonism on the part of some of the local population. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Kreppel, Juden und Judentum von heute 


(1925), 61-70; R. Till, Geschichte der Stadtverwaltung Wien (1957), 


112. 
[Hugo Knoepfmacher] 
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ZENTRALWOHLFAHRTSTELLE DER DEUTSCHEN 
JUDEN (Central Welfare Organization of German Jews), 
founded in 1917 and composed of representatives of welfare 
bodies, communities, the larger German-Jewish organizations, 
and professional social workers. It gradually attained a leading 
position in Jewish welfare work and was recognized and sup- 
ported by the German government, the *American Jewish Joint 
Distribution Committee, and the major German welfare bod- 
ies. In its first years the Zentralwohlfahrtstelle dealt with the 
havoc wrought by World War 1 and the ensuing inflation. It 
gradually extended its activities to new fields: tubercular cases, 
nervous and mental diseases, and juvenile delinquency. It initi- 
ated, advised, and helped organize regional and territorial or- 
ganizations. In 1932, 212 institutions (including homes for the 
aged, asylums, hospitals, and schools) were under its supervi- 
sion. One of its main duties was the care of Jews from Eastern 
Europe. It published a number of high-caliber periodicals on 
social, welfare, and communal work. The Nazi seizure of power 
in 1933 created a new situation in which the organization's ac- 
tivities consisted of emigration and retraining for occupations 
open to Jews, the awakening of Jewish consciousness, educa- 
tion, and Zionism. These challenges were met by the estab- 
lishment of the Reichsvertretung, within which the Zentral- 
wohlfahrtstelle continued to play an important role in the 
distribution of welfare funds, medical care, and aid. In 1951 the 
Zentralwohlfahrtstelle was reorganized with its seat in Frank- 
furt, and after 1990 became increasingly involved with Russian 
immigrants. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Lotan, in: YLBI, 4 (1959), 185-207. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Scheller, Die Zentralwohlfahrtstellen (1987); G. 
Heuberger, Zedaka (1992). 


ZEPHANIAH (Heb. 17393), Judean prophet whose activity 
is dated to the reign of King Josiah (639-609). In addition to 
the usual mention of his father’s name (Cushi), his ancestry is 
traced back four generations to *Hezekiah, possibly the king 
of that name. If so, Zephaniah was a distant relative of King 
*Josiah (cf. Zeph. 1:4). He lived in Jerusalem and prophesied 
there. It has been suggested plausibly that “Cushi” refers to 
the prophet’s ultimate African origin in the area convention- 
ally rendered “Ethiopia,” but actually corresponding to con- 
temporary Sudan (Rice). Note also the positive reference to 
*Cush in Zephaniah 3:10 (cf. Ps. 68:32). 


Book of Zephaniah 

DATE AND HISTORICAL BACKGROUND. The Book of Zeph- 
aniah is the ninth book of the Latter Prophets. The Qumran 
sectaries wrote a pesher (a commentary making use of ful- 
fillment exegesis) on the book, relating it to their own times. 
The name 773D¥ means “yHwu has hidden,” or “yHwu has 
treasured.” The genealogy given in Zephaniah 1:1 traces Zeph- 
aniah’s ancestry back four generations to a certain Heze- 
kiah, who some have identified with Hezekiah, king of Judah 
(715-687 B.c.E.), although this identification is sometimes 
doubted because Hezekiah is not referred to as king (Zeph- 
aniah’s genealogy was already debated by medieval Jewish 
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commentators). According to the superscription, Zephaniah 
prophesied during the reign of King Josiah (640-609 B.C.E.). 
Some scholars would date the work during the reign of Jehoia- 
kim (609-598 B.c.£.); others prefer postexilic dates or at least 
significant postexilic additions. Ben Zvi opts for an exilic or 
postexilic dating but despairs of recovering an original sev- 
enth-century Zephaniah, or his sayings. The present author 
is of the opinion that the basic material in Zephaniah corre- 
sponds well enough to the period of Josiah’s rule, so that with 
the exception of some later interpolations, the traditional dat- 
ing offers the best solution 

An apparent 50 years’ silence of prophetic inactivity is 
shattered by the forceful and articulate voice of Zephaniah. 
The long reign of Manasseh (687-642 B.C.E.) witnessed the 
promotion of cults of other divinities alongside Yahweh, a 
situation which the Hebrew prophets, with their zeal for the 
worship of Yahweh alone, opposed. The abuses attacked by 
Zephaniah in chapter 1, such as astral worship (1:4-5) and ap- 
ing foreign customs (1:8-9), are largely those decried in Kings 
(11 Kings 21:2-9; 23:4-7), which Josiah’s reform (621 B.C.E.) 
sought to eliminate. The external situation was even more 
ominous. The breakup of the mighty Assyrian empire with the 
attendant cataclysmic upheaval was already causing a premo- 
nition of doom to pervade the international atmosphere. Such 
a time was propitious for a sensitive person, steeped in the cul- 
tic and literary traditions of his people, to arrive at a deepened 
meaning of the swiftly approaching Day of yHwH. 


COMPOSITION AND STYLE. Despite recent attempts to frag- 
ment and/or rewrite the Book of Zephaniah, the overall struc- 
ture of large units of the book as well as its rhetorical features 
argue strongly for the basic integrity of the work. The assump- 
tion that all passages of hope and eschatological statements 
must be postexilic is no longer tenable. In fact, there is little 
in the book that does not fit the historical period in question, 
nor is there serious internal inconsistency. The style exhib- 
its the magnificent artistry of the author, who utilizes many 
poetic devices (see Avishur) and reaches sublime heights in 
the famous hymn concerning the “Day of YHwH” (1:15ff.), 
“a day of wrath is that day.” The Vulgate'’s translation of yom 
evrah ha-yom ha-hw by “dies irae dies illa” inspired the me- 
dieval hymn “Dies Irae,” which remains part of the Catholic 
Requiem Mass. The book also contains the beautiful “Zion 
Hymn” (3:14-17). 


CONTENTS AND MESSAGE. Chapter 1 begins with a proph- 
ecy of total destruction (asof, asef, cf. Jer. 8:13) of all life and of 
the inhabitants of Judah and Jerusalem in particular. There is 
not one word of hope. No one is to be spared. The sin of the 
people, especially that of the leaders, is pictured in stark and 
graphic detail: they worship Baal and the host of heaven, they 
swear by their king (malkam; though a god rather than a hu- 
man king may be referred to here), and turn away from fol- 
lowing yHwH. This judgment speech is set within the frame- 
work of an ominous portrayal of “The Day of yawu” in which 
Zephaniah carries further the concepts of Amos (5:18-20) and 
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Isaiah (2:6-22). This day, portrayed as the day of YHwH'’s sac- 
rifice, will be a day of utter darkness and gloom, whose sound 
of howling and wailing stands in sharp contrast to the silence 
with which the people are called into YHwn’s presence: “Hush 
before the Lord YHWH” (1:7). 

Chapter 2 begins as an oracle of woe against Jerusalem 
and Judah (2:1-3), which continues the motif of a judgment 
by fire and calls upon the faithful to actively strive for justice, 
righteousness, and humility. Perhaps a remnant might be 
saved (cf. Amos 5:14-15). The warning and promise are sup- 
ported by an oracle against the Philistines and other coastal 
people (2:4-7), whose destruction would mean salvation 
and pasturing for the remnant of Judah. This oracle begins 
and ends with a double use of roots (IW?) WWipni -— whose 
meaning is unclear — verse 1, and ONi2Y 1, verse 7; cf. 1:2; 
3:20). It may be closely related to the material in chapter 1, 
providing at least a ray of hope for the faithful remnant. The 
oracle against Moab and Ammon (2:8-11) is generally re- 
garded as reflecting a later period. However, Moab had long 
been known for its pride (cf. Mesha Stele and Jer. 48:26-30), 
an evil which was of special concern to Zephaniah (cf. 2:3; 
3:11-12). The chapter concludes with a short statement against 
Cushites, perhaps referring to the Cushites in Egyptian mili- 
tary service, and a detailed and vivid description of judgment 
against Assyria and Nineveh, an oracle which appears to have 
been uttered around the time of the destruction of Nineveh in 
612 B.C.E. 

Chapter 3 begins as an oracle of woe against Jerusalem 
and its leaders. This prophecy might very well have been 
written after the Deuteronomic reformation (621 B.c.E.) and 
before Josiah’s death (609 B.c.£.), reflecting doubts concern- 
ing the depth of the reform, a view also expressed by Jere- 
miah. Following the accusation (3:1-7), the announcement 
(3:8-13) repeats the threat of total destruction (cf. 1:18), but is 
transformed by the rhetorical use of 187°D (“but instead”) in 
verses 9, 11 into a salvation oracle. Zephaniah 3:9 makes use 
of the ancient Near Eastern motif that distant peoples spoke 
“twisted tongues” (CAD L, 213), and prophesies that all peo- 
ples will have clear speech so that all will call upon the name 
of YHWH and worship together at His holy mountain. The 
prophet then breaks into a joyous and exultant Zion hymn 
(3:14-17), rejoicing that yHwH, the King, in their midst, has 
taken away their sentence and given victory. His use of the 
Zion tradition emphasizes his belief that the future is in the 
hands of yHwu, who alone can change the nature of the 
people so that they can be humble and righteous (cf. Hos. 
2:21-22). The chapter and the book conclude (3:18-20) with 
an ingathering of exiles, presumably a late addition, so that 
the people of yawH might be restored and given fame and 
praise. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.B. Davidson, The Books of Nahum, Habak- 
kuk and Zephaniah (1896); S.R. Driver, The Minor Prophets (1906); 
J.M.P. Smith, Micah, Zephaniah and Nahum (1cc, 1911); G.A. Smith, 
The Book of the Twelve Prophets, 2 (1929); O. Procksch. Die kleinen 
prophetischen Schriften nach dem Exil (1929); G. Gerleman, Zephanja: 
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Textkritisch und literarisch untersucht (1942); S.M. Lehrman, Zeph- 
aniah (1948, 1961); J.P. Hyatt, in: JNES, 7 (1948), 25-29; C.L. Taylor, 
The Book of Zephaniah (1956); A. George, Michée, Sophonie, Nahum 
(1958); D.L. Williams, in: JBL 82 (1963), 77-88; A. Deissler, Sophonie 
(1964); F. Horst, Die zwolf kleinen Propheten: Nahum bis Maleachi 
(1964); K. Elliger, Das Buch der zwélf kleinen Propheten, 2 (1967); M. 
Bi¢, Trois-prophetes dans un temps de ténébres: Sophonie-Nahum- 
Habaquag (1968). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Rice, in: Journal of Re- 
ligious Thought, 36 (1979), 21-31; J. Roberts, Nahum, Habakkuk, and 
Zephaniah (1991); E. Ben Zvi, A Historical-Critical Study of the Book 
of Zephaniah (1991); idem, DBI, 2:669-73; Y. Avishur, in: Z. Weis- 
man (ed.), Tre Asar Bet (Olam ha-Tanakh; 1993), 118-35; A. Berlin, 
Zephaniah (AB; 1994); J. Keselman, in: ABD, 6:1077-80; M. Sweeney, 
Zephaniah (Hermeneia; 2003). 


[Ivan Jay Ball, Jr. / S. David Sperling (24 ed.)] 


ZEPHANIAH BEN MORDECAI (16* century.), one of 
the first Karaite scholars from Lithuania. Zephaniah was a 
spiritual leader and served as a hazzan of the Troki commu- 
nity in the middle of the 16" century. He was a great-grand- 
son of the scholar Samuel Politi from Adrianople (Turkey). 
Zephaniah was an authority on halakhah and established 
new regulations about calendation, which were accepted by 
part of the Karaites in Polish-Lithuanian communities. He 
was also a teacher of Torah and had many disciples, one of 
whom was the young Isaac ben Abraham *Troki. Zephaniah 
was the author of the following works: Sheelot u-Teshuvot be- 
Hilkhot Shehitah (10s B 563 (JNUL, mic. 53737)) about ritual 
slaughter; Kiddush ha-Hodesh ve-Seder ha-Ibbur be-Kizzur, 
about calendation. He also composed several liturgical po- 
ems. According to A. *Firkovich, in 1528 Zephaniah asked 
King Sigismund 1 “to return him his fields and his lands, 
which had been granted to him by previous kings. The king 
satisfied his request, confirming his charter, and ordered his 
servants to return to Zephaniah all the fields which had be- 
longed to him in the past (Avnei Zikkaron, (1872), 254), but 
we have no evidence from other sources confirming this 
information. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Akhiezer and I. Dvorkin, in: Peamim, 
98-99 (2004), 238-99; G. Akhiezer and D. Shapira, in: Peamim, 89 
(2001), 38-39; B. Gottlober, Bikkoret le-Toledot ha-Kara’im (1865), 209; 
A. Neubauer, Aus der Petersburger Bibliothek (1866), 75. 


[Golda Akhiezer (274 ed.)] 


ZERAH (Heb. 77}), name of five biblical figures. The ety- 
mology of the name is uncertain. It may mean “rising sun” or 
“brightness” or, possibly, “crimson” (see below). 

1) One of the twins of *Tamar (Gen. 38:30; 46:12; 1 Chron. 
2:4). The narrative relates that when the twins were being de- 
livered, Zerah put out his hand and the midwife tied a crim- 
son thread to it to signify his priority of birth. However, he 
withdrew his hand and his brother unexpectedly emerged. Be- 
cause of this his brother was named *Perez (Gen. 38:27-30). 
The Bible seems to ascribe the name to the crimson thread 
attached to his hand. It has been suggested that Zerah is de- 
rived from zehorita, the Aramaic for shani (“scarlet thread”). 
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This story closely resembles that of the twin birth of Jacob and 
Esau (Gen. 25:24-26), and probably is a variation of the same 
theme. Zerah became the eponymous ancestor of a Judahite 
clan, and the narrative of his birth may reflect the prior as- 
cendancy of this clan over that of Perez, and its subsequent 
decline and supersession by Perez. 

2) An Edomite chief descended from both Esau and 
Ishmael. His father Reuel was born of the marriage of Esau 
to Basemath, daughter of Ishmael. Zerah was the father of 
Jobab, an early Edomite king (Gen. 36:13, 17, 33; 1 Chron. 1:37, 
44). 

3) Son of Simeon and eponymous ancestor of a Sime- 
onite tribe called the Zerahites (Num. 26:13; 1 Chron. 4:24). 
He is referred to as Zohar (Heb. 118) in Genesis 46:10 and 
Exodus 6:15. 

4) A levite, grandson of Levi, of the family of Gershom 
(1 Chron. 6:6, 26). 

5) Zerah the *Cushite (11 Chron. 14: 8ff.). 


ZERAH BEN NATHAN OF TROKI (1578-1657/8), Karaite 
scholar. Zerah was born in Birzhe, Lithuania. At the age of five 
his parents sent him to study in Troki. His first teacher was 
his relative, Isaac ben Abraham *Troki, in whose house Zerah 
stayed. After his teacher's demise he studied with Troki’s dis- 
ciple - Joseph ben Mordecai *Malinovski. In 1618 he visited 
Constantinople for the purpose of study. He was interested 
in Kabbalah, practical mysticism, astronomy, astrology, math- 
ematics, etc. He is mainly known through his correspondence 
(from 1620) with the famous Jewish scholar and kabbalist, 
Joseph Solomon *Delmedigo from Candia, who spent five 
years in Lithuania as a physician of Prince Krzysztof Radziwill. 
In his letters, Zerah complained that “he had neither friend 
nor teacher among the Jews,’ adding that he had important 
books from many countries in his library. His first letter to 
Delmedigo included questions on Kabbalah. Later he put to 
Delmedigo 12 major and 70 minor problems mainly relating 
to mathematics, astronomy, physics, and medicine. He also 
discussed “demons, amulets, divination, dreams, and secret 
remedies and the antithetical temperamental balance called 
in Greek ‘sympathy’ and ‘antipathy’...” as well as theological 
problems such as the existence of God, Providence, Heaven 
and Hell, and Resurrection. These questions were published 
by Delmedigo in Sefer Elim (Amsterdam, 1629). His answer, 
entitled Iggeret Ahuz, was published by Abraham Geiger in 
Melo Chofnajim with a German translation and notes (Ber- 
lin, 1840). Delmedigo’s reply expressed his views on Kabbalah, 
drew Zerah’s attention to a series of works on mathemat- 
ics, philosophy, exegesis, and other subjects, and provided 
him with a list of his works. Zerah evinced an interest in 
Philos writings and asked Delmedigo to translate for him a 
table of contents and some extracts from Philo from Latin 
into Hebrew. 

Zerah corresponded with Karaite scholars and com- 
munity leaders from different lands, such as the scholar Jo- 
seph ben Moses Maruli of Istanbul and David b. Joshua, a 
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ZERAH THE CUSHITE 


head of the Jerusalem Karaite community. He wrote a letter 
to *Manasseh Ben Israel after his acquaintance with a Latin 
work by Manasseh, from which a clergyman from Vilna 
translated some sections for him into Polish. Zerah offered 
Manasseh for publication at the latter’s printing house in 
Amsterdam the book Hizzuk Emunah by Isaac ben Abraham 
Troki and the liturgical poem by Joseph ben Mordecai Ma- 
linovski Ha-Elef Lekha. Manasseh did not print the former, 
presumably because of the fear of censorship, and published 
the second in 1643. 

Zerah wrote a kabbalistic commentary on Song of Songs 
(W. Nathansohn, Devir, second edition, Warsaw 1883, I, 222); 
a commentary on Moreh Nevukhim by Maimonides (10s spb 
B 383); a number of elegies and a large number of liturgical 
poems in Hebrew and the Karaite language, of which some 
were included in the Karaite prayer books. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mann, Texts, 2 (1935), index, p. 1595; I. Cohen, 
Vilna (1943), 205, 457-8. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.B. Gottlober, Bik- 
koret le-Toledot ha-Kara’im (1865), 165-66; M. Polliack (ed.), Karaite 
Judaism: A Guide to its History and Literary Sources (2003), index; 
S. Schreiner, Studia Judaica, 2:4 (1999), 165-83; Sefer Elim, Odessa 


(1864). 
[Yehuda Komlosh / Golda Akhiezer (2™4 ed.)] 


ZERAH THE CUSHITE (Heb. °w137 17), military com- 
mander who invaded Judah in the time of “Asa. According to 
a story, preserved only in 11 Chronicles 14:8-14, Zerah com- 
manded a large army and 300 chariots against Judah and 
reached the environs of *Mareshah. The Judean army defeated 
and pursued him to Gerar, conquering the cities in the area 
and looting many sheep and camels. It has generally been con- 
tended by scholars that Zerah was Osorkon 1, king of Egypt 
(c. 914-874 B.C.E.); but Osorkon, like his father *Shishak, was 
not a Cushite (Nubian) but a Libyan. Furthermore, there is no 
etymological connection between Zerah and Osorkon, and 
the characters of their armies were different. According to Al- 
bright, Zerah was the governor of a Cushite colony, which was 
established by Shishak after his campaign in Erez Israel. The 
settlement of Hamite elements near *Gerar in Philistia during 
the monarchy is also treated in 1 Chronicles 4:39-41 (accord- 
ing to the Septuagint; not Gedor as in Masoretic text). None- 
theless, it is more probable that Zerah was a Cushite chieftain 
from the vicinity of Gerar, who raided and plundered the sur- 
rounding areas. Thus, Habakkuk (3:7) mentions Cushite tribes 
with *Midian (cf. also Num. 12:1). 


[Yehoshua M. Grintz] 


In the Aggadah 

Zerah was, for a short period, the owner of all the wealth 
in the world, which he acquired by capturing from Shishak 
(king of Egypt), those treasures which the king had taken 
from Rehoboam (1 Kings 14:25ff.). These were the treasures 
which the Children of Israel had taken from the Egyptians at 
the time of the Exodus (Ex. 12:36). Ultimately, however, these 
treasures reverted to Asa, when he defeated Zerah the Cush- 
ite in battle (Pes. 119a). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.H. Hall, The Ancient History of the Near 
East (19377), 439; Olmstead, Hist, index; Albright, in: QR, 24 (1934), 
370; idem, in: JPOS, 4 (1924), 146-8; Bright, Hist, 214-5. IN THE 
AGGADAH: Ginzberg, Legends, index; I. Hasida, Ishei ha-Tanakh 
(1964), 145. 


ZERAHIAH BEN ISAAC BEN SHEALTIEL (Gracian 
(Hen)), philosopher, Bible commentator, and translator. Zer- 
ahiah was born in Barcelona to a prominent Jewish family, 
which for several generations produced rabbis and sages. In 
the last quarter of the 13" century he was active in Rome. The 
dates of his birth and death are not known; however, in 1290 
he regarded himself as an old man, whose time had come to 
return to his birthplace and to be buried with his ancestors. 
Nothing is known about him after 1291. 

Zerahiah arrived in Rome in the 1270s, where all his 
writings known to historians were composed in a 15-year 
period ending in 1291. In Rome he became a recognized au- 
thority in philosophy and in philosophical Bible exegesis, and 
for some years taught Jewish youth courses in Maimonides’ 
Guide of the Perplexed. In contrast with the rabbinic lead- 
ership of the Barcelona community, which at that time was 
decisively influenced by the teachings of *Nahmanides, the 
Jewish communal leadership in Rome was supportive of 
Zerahiah’s rationalist-naturalist approach. His authority 
was recognized by such prominent communal leaders as 
Rabbi Shabbetai ben Solomon and Isaac ben Mordecai, the 
pope’s physician; they also supported Zerahiah in his bitter 
controversy with Hillel ben Samuel of Verona over Hillel’s 
conservative interpretation of Maimonides’ philosophy. He 
seems to have been supported by Immanuel of Rome, who 
wrote a rhymed letter on his behalf to Hillel. Zerahiah thus 
found the cultural atmosphere of Roman Jewry congenial, 
but mocked the Ashkenazi Jews (“who never saw light in the 
sky”). 

Zerahiah’s thought is largely based on the Jewish and Is- 
lamic philosophy he studied in Spain, and his writings only 
slightly echo scholastic concepts. The only Jewish thinker be- 
sides Maimonides whose thought Zerahiah knowingly uses 
was Samuel ibn *Tibbon. Zerahiah believed in the full har- 
mony of Torah and science, or more precisely, between the 
esoteric meaning of the Torah and the exoteric doctrines of 
philosophy, a belief at the foundation of his exegetical ap- 
proach to the Bible. His philosophical outlook was essentially 
Aristotelian, frequently in accordance with Ibn Rushd’s com- 
mentaries. Nevertheless, on central ontological questions he 
took an independent stance. He strongly emphasized the tran- 
scendence of God, negating any relation between God and his 
creatures, but at the same time believed in the pre-existence 
of supreme “wisdom,’ a sort of logos originating in God, by 
means of which, and in cooperation with, the world was cre- 
ated. This “wisdom” is what established the cosmic order, the 
eternity of the species, and the fixed revolutions of the heav- 
enly spheres. In this context, Zerahiah needed to employ the 
overtly Neoplatonic imagery of infinite emanation, by which 
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“wisdom” overflowed and filled the whole cosmos. He also 
adopted a Neoplatonic stance regarding the concept of time, 
understanding it as a hypostasis independent of bodies (ap- 
parently reflecting the influence of the Liber de Causis which 
he translated from Arabic into Hebrew). Zerahiah’s concept 
of prophecy was influenced by the lost Arabic version of Aris- 
totle’s Parva Naturalia, a version which enabled him to adapt 
the belief in prophetic revelation in dreams to a philosophic 
conceptual framework. 

Zerahiah sharply criticized the “popular religion” and the 
cultural world of the early kabbalists, and attacked the belief 
in magic, *gematria, reincarnation, and the real existence of 
Satan. His commentary to Job includes a naturalistic critique 
of Nahmanides’ thought, but he also frequently differed with 
more rationalist commentators like Abraham *Ibn Ezra and 
David *Kimhi. 

Zerahiah was the author of the following: 


Original Works 

1) Commentary on Proverbs (1288-89), published by I. 
Schwartz in Ha-Shahar, under the title Imrei Daat (also 
known as Imrei Shefer) and republished as a separate edi- 
tion in Vienna, 1871. 

2) Commentary on Job (1290-91), published by Schwartz in 
Tikvat Enosh (1862; reprinted, Jerusalem, 1969). 

3) Commentary on the Pentateuch, or on certain portions of 
it, which, however, is no longer extant. 

4) Commentary (extant only in manuscript) on parts of Mai- 
monides’ Guide of the Perplexed (1:1-71 and other passages, 
especially the 25 propositions appearing at the beginning 
of Book 2). 

5) Letters of Hillel ben Samuel of Verona and to Judah ben 
Solomon, printed in Ozar Nehmad (1857). 


Translations of Philosophical Works from Arabic into 

Hebrew 

1) Aristotle’s De Anima (ed. G. Bos, Leiden, 1994). 

2) Themistius’ paraphrase of Aristotle’s De Caelo (ed. S. 
Landauer, Berlin, 1903). 

3) Averroes’ Middle Commentary on Aristotle's Physics, De 
Generatione et Corruptione, and Metaphysics (all extant 
only in manuscript). 

4) Al-Farabi’s treatise on the nature of the soul (ed. Z.H. 
Edelman, Hemdah Genuzah, Koenigsburg, 1856, and by S. 
Rosenthal, Warsaw, 1857). 

5) Pseudo-Aristotle, Liber de Causis. 


Translations of Medical Works from Arabic to Hebrew 

1) Galen's De Causis et Symptonatibus (extant only in manu- 
script). 

2) Galen's Katagene, ch. 1-3 (extant only in manuscript). 

3) Avicenna’ Canon (unfinished; extant only in manu- 
script). 

4) Maimonides’ Aphorisms (extant only in manuscript). 

5) Maimonides’ Treatise on Poisonous Drugs (extant only in 
manuscript). 
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6) Maimonides’ Shorter Treatise on Sexual Intercourse (ed. H. 
Kroner, Bopfingen, 1906). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, in: Ozar Nehmad, 2 (1857), 
229-45; Steinschneider, Uebersetzungen, 111-24, 125, 146, 160, 262, 
295, 652, 681, 764, 765; Steinschneider, Arab Lit, 213-19; Dukes, in: 
HB, 3 (1860), 99-100; Kirchheim, ibid., 4 (1861), 125-6; Carmoly, in: 
Ozar Nehmad, 3 (1860), 109-10; G. Boss, Aristotle's De Anima, trans- 
lated into Hebrew by Zerahiah ben Isaac ben Shealtiel Hen (1994), 
1-4; J. Friedman, “R. Zerahiah ben Shealtiel Hen’s Commentary on 
the Guide of the Perplexed; in: Jacob Friedman Memorial Volume 
(1974), 3-14 (Heb.); A. Ravitzky, “The Thought of R. Zerahiah ben 
Shealtiel Hen and the Maimonidean-Tobbonite Philosophy in the 
13" Century” (Heb., Ph.D. diss., Jerusalem, 1977); idem, Al Daat ha- 
Makom (1991), 133-35, 236-43; idem, “Possible and Contingent Ex- 
istence in Exegesis of Maimonides in the 13" Century,’ in: Daat, 2-3 


(1978-79), 89-97 (Heb.). 
[Aviezer Ravitzky (24 ed.)] 


ZERAHIAH BEN ISAAC HA-LEVI (known as Ferrarius 
Saladi; late 14'"-early 15" century), rabbi of Saragossa and of all 
the communities of Aragon. A disciple of Hasdai *Crescas, he 
distinguished himself as a talmudist, preacher, physician, and 
translator, and was one of the leading Jewish participants in the 
disputation of *Tortosa. During his teacher’s lifetime Zerahiah 
had already begun in his sermons to attack the rationalists who 
disagreed with R. Hasdai. While in Tortosa, he preached to the 
Jewish disputants in the synagogue. There is an account of this 
by Solomon ibn Verga: “The opening of his sermon was: ‘the 
similar into the similar is healthy as is the opposite into the op- 
posite’ [a saying of Aristotelian origin], on which he delivered 
an excellent commentary [probably strongly anti-Christian] 
which can only be understood if heard directly. He completed 
his sermon with a prayer and supplication” (Shevet Yehudah, 
ed. by A. Shohat (1947), 97). During the disputation Zerahiah 
proved one of the most systematic, incisive, and trenchant of 
the debators. His comprehensive disquisitions there have been 
preserved in the Latin protocol of the disputation. This records 
that on March 16, 1414, Zerahiah presented the conclusions 
of the Jews on the dogmatic validity of the aggadot in which 
he concluded that the principles of the religion (articuli legis) 
come to the believer by way of faith and tradition alone and do 
not require any proof, whereas Scripture, as well as the teach- 
ings of the Talmud, have to be explained according to these 
principles; the Christians had also adopted this method. For 
the Jew, anticipation of the Messiah remains one of the funda- 
mentals of his faith so long as the Jews continue in exile and 
without a king, and so long as many other conditions have 
not been fulfilled. Through this methodical and dogmatic ap- 
proach, structured according to the system of Thomas Aqui- 
nas on the subject of the principles of faith, Zerahiah tried to 
remove the christological interpretation of talmudic aggadot 
from the Christian armory and to exclude the messianic prin- 
ciple of faith from the discussion. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, index; A. Pacios Lopez, La dis- 
puta de Tortosa, 2 (1957), index; He-Halutz, 7 (1865), 96-101, 118-9. 


[Haim Hillel Ben-Sasson] 
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ZERBST 


ZERA’IM (Heb. 0°y}), the first of the six orders of the 
Mishnah, according to the traditional order as stated by R. 
Simeon b. *Lakish (Shab. 31a), who states that the order is 
called “Faith”; although from the words of R. Tanhuma (Num. 
R. 13:15-16), it is possible to infer that according to another 
tradition, Zera’im is the second order. With the exception of 
the first tractate, Berakhot, all the tractates in Zera’im deal 
with the agricultural laws which obtain in the Land of Israel, 
and various suggestions have been put forward for the inclu- 
sion of Berakhot. 

Zeraim contains 11 tractates in the following order: Bera- 
khot, 9 chapters; *Peah, which treats of the gifts to the poor 
from the produce of the land, namely, gleanings, forgotten 
produce, and the corner of the field, 8; *Demai, doubtfully 
tithed produce, 7; *Kilayim, mixed species, 9; *Shevi’it, the 
Sabbatical Year and the remission of debts, 10; *Terumot, 11; 
*Maaserot, 5; *Maaser Sheni, 5; *Hallah, 4; *Orlah, 3; and * Bik- 
kurim, 3, making 74 chapters in all. This order departs from 
the accepted rule that the tractates are given in descending 
order of the number of chapters and, in fact, according to an 
early tradition Shevi’it and Kilayim come between Terumot 
and Maaserot. There is also evidence that Demai was placed 
between Kilayim and Maaserot. In the Tosefta to Zera’im, 
Berakhot has 6 (or 7) chapters; Peah has 4; Demai, 8; Terumot, 
10; Sheviit, 8; Kilayim, 5; Maaserot, 3; Maaser Sheni, 5; Hal- 
lah, 2; Orlah, 1; and Bikkurim, 2. There is Jerusalem Talmud 
for the whole of the order Zera’im, but Babylonian Talmud 
only for Berakhot. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Epstein, Mishnah, 980ff., esp. 987f H. Al- 
beck (ed.), Shishah Sidrei Mishnah,...Seder Zera’im (1957), 1-3. 


[Zvi Kaplan] 


ZERBST, city in Saxony-Anhalt, Germany. A Judenwinkel 
(Jewish lane), which contained houses owned by both Jews 
and Christians, was mentioned in 1324. Shortly afterward, 
the Jews seemed to have been forced to move to the east side 
of the street, where they rented their homes from Christian 
landlords. A street once named Keverstrasse (kever = Heb. 
“grave’), situated outside the original city walls, may have 
received its name from a Jewish cemetery. After the estab- 
lishment of the duchy of Zerbst-Anhalt in 1603, the dukes 
granted letters of protection to Jewish merchants. The mod- 
ern community, founded in the mid-19" century, numbered 
81 in 1880; 120 in 1932; 95 in 1933; but only 36 on September 1, 
1939. It maintained a synagogue, cemetery, and school. Dur- 
ing World War 11, two forced labor camps were erected in the 
vicinity. In 1942, 34 of the 36 remaining Jews were deported 
to the east. 

A plaque commemorates the destroyed synagogue and 
the former Jewish community. Another plaque, in the Jewish 
cemetery, honors the victims of Kristallnacht. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: FJw, 419; Germania Judaica, 2 (1968), 
939-40; 3 (1987), 1718-19; PK Germanyah. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
B. Bugaiski, I. Leubauer, and G. Waesche, Geschichte der juedischen 
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ZERED 


Gemeinden in Sachsen-Anhalt. Versuch einer Erinnerung (1997), 
286-91; W. Binger (ed.), Gedenkorte fuer die Opfer des Nationalsozi- 
alismus in Sachsen-Anhalkt (1998), 62. 


ZERED, brook or valley of (Heb. 73 om, Nahal Zered), a river 
valley described as a camping place of the Israelites before 
the flanking movement which brought them to Jahaz (Num. 
21:12). The crossing of the deep rift in the mountains made a 
deep impression on the Israelites, and this event served as a 
terminal point for the account of the wanderings in the des- 
ert after Kadesh-Barnea (Deut. 2:13, 14). In later Jewish litera- 
ture, the Zered appears as the border of the area held by the 
returning exiles from Babylonia (Sif. Deut. 51, et al.). Eusebius 
mentions it but does not localize it (Onom. 92:10); the Madaba 
map, however, shows it clearly south of Kerak (Charachmoba). 
Most scholars identify it with the Wadi al-Hasa, which flows in 
a deep rift for approximately 28 mi. (45 km.) from east to west 
up to the Dead Sea. The shallow stream has a width of 8.7 yards 
(8 m.) and a capacity of 300-400 cu. m. per minute. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abel, Geog, 1 (1933), 279, 310, 489; 2 (1938), 


216; EM, 3 (1952), 630. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


ZEREDAH (Heb. 1773), home town of the Ephraimite Je- 
roboam the son of Nebat (1 Kings 11:26). The reference to 
Zeredah in 11 Chronicles 4:17 is a corruption of Zarethan, 
according to the parallel verse in 1 Kings 7:46. In talmudic 
sources it is mentioned as the home town of Yose b. Joezer, 
an early tanna (c. 150 B.C.E.), who, with his colleague Yose b. 
Johanan, formed one of the *zugot (“pairs”) of Jerusalem (Avot 
1:4; Eduy. 8:4; Sot. 9:9; Pes. 17b; Ned. 7:1, 40a; Tosef., BK 8:13). 
The accepted identification of Zeredah is with Deir Ghassana 
in the district of Thamna, 16 mi. (c. 25% km.) northeast of 
Lydda. The ancient name is preserved by the village spring, 
‘Ayn Sarida, This area was originally part of Ephraim but was 
transferred to Judea, together with the rest of the district, in 
the time of Jonathan the Hasmonean. As such, it could well 
be the home town of the tanna Yose. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Press, Erez, s.v.; Albright, in: BASOR, 49 
(1933), 26-28; Yeivin, in: BJPES, 14 (1949), 88; Abel, Geog, 2 (1938), 


457. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


ZERUBAVEL (Vitkin), JACOB (1886-1967), leader of 
*Poalei Zion; author and journalist. Born in Poltava, Ukraine, 
Zerubavel at an early age joined Poalei Zion, which was es- 
tablished at that time by high school students. Together with 
Izhak *Ben-Zvi, he participated in organizing the self-defense 
that succeeded in preventing a pogrom in Poltava. In 1906, 
at the founding convention of Poalei Zion, he was elected to 
the central board. He helped Ber *Borochov publish an ille- 
gal newspaper and afterward moved to Vilna, with the other 
members of the central boards. There he was imprisoned for 
a year and a half, and after he was released Zerubavel left Rus- 
sia and moved to Austrian Galicia. In Lemberg he was active 
on the editorial board of the newspaper Der Yidisher Arbeter 
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and also helped Borochov, who was in Vilna, to edit Dos Fraye 
Vort, which was printed in Galicia, smuggled into Russia, and 
distributed clandestinely. In 1910 Zerubavel settled in Erez 
Israel and was a member of the editorial board of Ha-Ahdut, 
the Hebrew newspaper of Poalei Zion (together with Ben-Zvi, 
David *Ben-Gurion, and Rahel Yannait *Ben-Zvi). He served 
as secretary of the central board of Poalei Zion. Upon the out- 
break of World War 1, he took on Ottoman citizenship, but 
because of his sharp criticism in Ha-Ahdut of the persecution 
of the yishuv by the Turkish authorities, he was sentenced to 
prison; he succeeded in escaping, however, and was sentenced 
in absentia to 15 years of hard labor. 

Zerubavel managed to arrive in the United States in 1915 
and served on the editorial board of the organ of Poalei Zion 
there, Der Yidisher Kemfer. On the outbreak of the Russian 
Revolution (1917), he returned to Russia and was active in the 
National Jewish Council of the Ukraine. From 1918 to 1935 he 
was among the leaders of Poalei Zion in Poland (from the 
time of the split in the movement in 1920, he was the head of 
the central office of Left Po’alei Zion). 

He also edited the newspaper Arbeter Tsaytung, and was 
a member of the Warsaw community council. Zerubavel vis- 
ited Palestine, but the British authorities would not allow him 
to remain there permanently. Only in 1935 did he receive an 
official immigration visa. 

In Palestine Zerubavel was active in publishing Yiddish 
books and journals (such as the newspaper Nayvelt). He served 
on the Executive of the *Histadrut. During World War 11 he 
was a member of the Rescue Board (Va’ad ha-Hazzalah). In 
1948 Zerubavel was chosen a member of the Zionist Execu- 
tive and headed the Department of Mediterranean Jewry. He 
played a role in the unification of Left Poalei Zion with *Ahdut 
ha-Avodah and their integration with *Ha-Shomer ha-Zair to 
form *Mapam. He was also among the founders of the Israel- 
US.S.R. Friendship League and edited its literary organ (in 
Russian). Zerubavel was active in the Yiddish Writers’ Union 
in Israel and demanded an official status for Yiddish in the 
State of Israel. In 1951 he returned to work in the Histadrut as 
director of the Labor Archive. 

Zerubavel’s activities as a publicist and literary critic in 
Hebrew and Yiddish continued for 60 years. He published a 
book on Borochov (in Yiddish, 1926). During his final years 
he published two volumes of memoirs, Alei Hayyim (“Leaves 
of Life,” 1960) and Bi- Ymei ha-Milhamah (“During the War,’ 
1966), impressions of his travels in Poland after the Holocaust, 
and impressions of his travels in the Soviet Union. In 1961 Sefer 
Zerubavel was published in honor of his 75" birthday, includ- 
ing appreciations of the author and a bibliography (covering 
more than 1,600 items). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 3 (1960), 673-6; Tidhar, 5 (1952), 


2298-301. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


ZERUBBABEL (Heb. 72315; Akk. Zér Babili, “scion of Baby- 
lon”). Usually recorded as the son of Shealtiel (Ezra 3:2, 8; 5:2; 
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find in the Talmud that the verb teni is used in association with 
the name of an amora, for example: teni Rav Yosef. This specific 
formula occurs dozens of times in the Babylonian Talmud, 
and there are many other similar formula. Does this formula 
intend to introduce an ancient tannaitic tradition, preserved 
and transmitted in the school of Rabbi Joseph? Or alterna- 
tively does it intend to introduce a later post-tannaitic tradi- 
tion, first formulated and recited within the school of Rabbi 
Joseph himself, or within the school of one of his teachers? 
We may still accept Rashi’s distinction and assume that the use 
of the introductory term teni serves to designate a “tradition” 
preserved and transmitted by Rabbi Joseph or by his school, 
and to distinguish it from the individual opinion of the amora 
himself. It does not, however, provide clear evidence as to the 
historical roots of that tradition, whether it derives from the 
tannaitic period, or from the later amoraic period. 


The Baraita as a Legal Category 

An important distinction emerges from the previous discus- 
sion: between the baraita as a literary category and the baraita 
as a legal category. Up to this point we have dealt mostly with 
the baraita as a literary phenomenon - a distinct and well- 
defined source, usually in Hebrew, appearing in the talmu- 
dic discussion and introduced by certain standard formulae 
which indicate that it reports a received tradition. The term 
is also used in a more specific sense, to designate a tradi- 
tion deriving from sources of the tannaitic period and hence 
presumably possessing a greater legal authority than similar 
sources deriving from the later amoraic period - a shemata 
or memra. In order to clarify this point, we must return to 
our discussion of the role that these sources play in the tal- 
mudic sugya. 

The legal sources which provide the foundation for the 
talmudic sugya can be divided (using standard post-talmu- 
dic terminology) into three categories: mishnah, baraita, and 
memra. While the sources belonging to all three categories 
are considered to be authoritative, they are not equally au- 
thoritative. A mishnah is usually (but not always) held to 
be more authoritative than a parallel baraita. On the other 
hand, either a mishnah or a baraita — as a tannaitic source — 
is generally considered more authoritative than any parallel 
amoraic memra. This question of relative authority, however, 
only becomes relevant when these sources come into conflict 
with each other. Thus two sources of equal authority (e.g. two 
baraitot or two memrot) can be treated as mutually contra- 
dictory (rumya, raminhi) for the purpose of talmudic analy- 
sis and interpretation, but one cannot be used to refute the 
other. A tannaitic source (a mishnah or a baraita), however, 
can be used to refute (mativ, etive, tiyuvta) the memra of an 
amora. Thus, in the case where there is no obvious way to re- 
solve a contradiction between a memra and an alternative legal 
source, it becomes crucial to clarify whether that source is in 
fact a baraita, in the legal sense of an authoritative tannaitic 
source, or whether it is “merely” a memra, which the amora 
may dispute (cf. Git. 42b). 
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It is therefore significant that not all types of baraitot 
seem to possess equal authority in the context of the talmudic 
sugyot, as H. Albeck has shown in his classic study Mehkarim 
ba-Baraita u-va-Tosefta (1944), pp. 15-60. He especially sin- 
gled out the baraitot associated with the names of amoraim 
mentioned above (and similar groups of baraitot), pointing 
out that they seem to possess little authority in the eyes of 
some amoraim, who felt free to disagree with them. 


The Baraita as a Historical Source 

Having distinguished between the baraita as representing a 
literary form and the baraita as representing a tradition de- 
riving from sources of the tannaitic period, we will now in- 
troduce a second distinction — between the baraita as a legal 
category and the baraita as an historical category. This is an 
issue which has occupied scholars in recent years, especially 
Shamma Friedman, who has devoted a number of important 
studies to it (see Bibliography). 

The legal authority of a talmudic baraita — the fact that it 
can be used to refute the memra of an amora - depends to a 
large extent on the presumption that the tradition it contains 
actually derives from the tannaitic period. Does this mean 
that a baraita found in the Babylonian Talmud, which re- 
ports the opinion of a rabbi of the tannaitic period and which 
clearly is accepted by the Talmud as authoritative, can be as- 
sumed to reflect the original views of that rabbi as they were 
first formulated in second century Palestine? The difficulty 
of this question is compounded by the fact that these talmu- 
dic baraitot often differ significantly in both form and con- 
tent from the parallel versions of the same traditions found in 
earlier Palestinian tannaitic collections, such as the Tosefta, 
Sifra, Sifrei, etc. 

One of the most influential views concerning this issue 
was elaborated by H. Albeck. Basing himself on the conclu- 
sions of his previous work, Untersuchungen zur Redaction der 
Mishna (1923), Albeck assumed that tannaitic sources — once 
they had received final redactional form - were not changed 
substantially, either with regard to their form or to their con- 
tent. Significantly different versions of the same tannaitic hal- 
akhic source must therefore reflect ancient parallel traditions 
which developed independently in different tannaitic schools 
(see *Mishnah). Given that the form and the content of the 
baraitot in the Babylonian Talmud usually differ from the par- 
allel halakhic sources found, for example, in the Tosefta, he 
concluded that the Talmud neither knew nor used the Tosefta 
as a source for its baraitot. From this it follows that the Tal- 
mud must have had access to alternative collections of tan- 
naitic halakhic sources - all of which were subsequently lost 
(Mehkarim ba-Baraita u-va-Tosefta, 1944, 89-138). 

A radically different understanding has emerged from 
the recent work of Shamma Friedman. In Friedman’s view, 
“the baraitot in the Babylonian Talmud which have parallel 
versions in the Tosefta do not reflect a different tradition. On 
the contrary, they are very similar to their parallel texts in the 
Tosefta in content, order, language, and in structure. The dif- 
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Neh. 12:1; Haggai 1:1, 12, 14; 2:2, 23), he is mentioned once ina 
genealogical list as the first son of Pedaiah and the nephew of 
Shealtiel, the son of exiled King Jehoiachin (1 Chron. 3:17-19). 
This may be the result of a lacuna in the text. Like some of 
the other Jewish leaders of the period — Sheshbazzar (Ezra 
1:8), Mordecai, and Bilshan (Ezra 2:2 = Neh. 7:7) — he bore 
a Babylonian name, perhaps because of his contact with the 
Babylonian court (cf. 1 Esd. 3-5; Dan. 1:3ff.). He worked in 
close collaboration with Joshua (Jeshua) son of Jehozadak 
the high priest as leader of the original caravan of repatriates 
(Ezra 2:2 = Neh. 7:7; Neh. 12:1) and as builder of the Temple, 
which frequently bears his name (see *Temple). Just as there 
is confusion about his genealogy, so is there uncertainty about 
the chronology of events and personalities involved in the 
reconstruction of the Temple. When in 520 B.c.£., Tattenai, 
governor of the Trans-Euphrates, inquired concerning who 
was responsible for building the Temple, the Jews responded 
that Cyrus had appointed Sheshbazzar as governor to carry 
out the task (Ezra 5:14-16). According to another account, 
however, the work was carried out by Zerubbabel, also enti- 
tled “governor” (Haggai 1:1, 14; 2:2, 21), and Joshua. The year 
date of the arrival of the caravan is not given, but it is said to 
have been in the seventh month (Tishri). The two leaders, in 
the face of opposition from the neighboring peoples, set up 
the altar, reinstituted the sacrificial cult, and offered the spe- 
cial sacrifices for Tabernacles. In the second month (Iyyar) of 
the second year of their arrival, they began the construction 
of the Temple proper and dedicated the laying of the foun- 
dation stone (Ezra 3). The offer on the part of the neighbors 
to participate in the task was rejected by the two leaders. The 
former thereupon put forth every effort to bring a halt to the 
building of the Temple, and work, in fact, did not resume in 
earnest until 520 (Ezra 4:1-5). 

The divine encouragement necessary to bring about re- 
sumption of the work was provided by the prophet *Haggai, 
and a new foundation ceremony was held on Kislev 24 (Decem- 
ber 17). On that day the prophet told Zerubbabel that the Lord 
was about to shake heaven and earth, overturn kingdoms, and 
make him like a “signet ring” (Haggai 2:18ff.), thereby reversing 
the prophecy of Jeremiah against Jehoiachin (Jer. 22:24ff.). 

Following the lead of Haggai, Zechariah also encour- 
aged the people to rebuild the Temple (Zech. 1:16). He too 
addressed both leaders, albeit individually, and there is some 
uncertainty as to the full import of his message. Zerubbabel is 
mentioned explicitly in only one passage (Zech. 4:6-10), but 
alluded to in two others (Zech. 3:8; 6:12). In the last two pas- 
sages mentioned, Joshua is addressed. He is told that the Lord 
“will raise up for David a righteous Branch,’ again fulfilling 
a prophecy of Jeremiah (Jer. 23:5f.; 33:14 ff.), who shall build 
the Temple, bear royal honor, and rule upon this throne. The 
(high) priest shall likewise rule and a peaceful relationship 
shall exist between the two. The first passage (Zech. 4:6-10) 
elaborates: Zerubbabel shall finish the work on the Temple 
and topple mountains, “not by might nor by power, but by My 
spirit, says the Lord of Hosts.” 
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These messianic hopes came to naught. Neither Zerub- 
babel nor Joshua are mentioned by name at the dedication 
ceremonies of the Temple (Ezra 6:14ff.), nor does Zerub- 
babel appear further in any official capacity. However, the 
name of Zerubbabel did not fade from the people's memory. 
It was early embellished in the apocryphal tale which placed 
the beginning of his activity in the reign of Darius as one of 
the king’s bodyguards who outdid his companions in a bat- 
tle of wits and thereby won the right to rebuild the Temple (1 
Esd. 3:1-5:6; Jos., Ant. 11:31-74). Although even Ezra is absent 
from Ben-Sira’s list of worthies, Zerubbabel is fully praised 
along with Joshua and Nehemiah (Ecclus. 49:11ff). In the 
medieval Hanukkah hymn Maoz Zur celebrating Israel's past 
redeemers, the “end of Babel (Babylon),” is associated with 


Zerubbabel. 
[Bezalel Porten] 


In the Aggadah 

Zerubbabel was the grandson of Jehoiachin (PdRK 163). He 
is identified with *Nehemiah, the name Zerubbabel indicat- 
ing his Babylonian birth (v1 baa; Sanh. 38a). He was born 
circumcised (ARN’, 12) and was designated as one of the se- 
lect servants of God (ARN’, 43, 121). He later served as one of 
the members of the Great Synagogue (Introd. to Maim. Yad, 
2a). He succeeded Daniel in the service of King Darius and 
occupied a higher position than all the other servants and of- 
ficials. He was captain of the three who constituted the royal 
bodyguard. Once when the monarch slumbered, his guards 
resolved to write down what each considered the mightiest 
thing in the world. The first wrote down “wine,” the second, 
“the king, while Zerubbabel wrote, “women are the mighti- 
est in the world, but truth prevails over all” After he awak- 
ened, the king, preferring the answer of Zerubbabel, offered 
to grant any request he would make. Zerubbabel asked for 
nothing for himself, but asked permission of the king to re- 
store Jerusalem, rebuild the sanctuary, and return the holy 
vessels. Not only did Darius grant these request, but also gave 
him letters of safe-conduct and conferred numerous privileges 
upon the Jews who accompanied him to Palestine (Josippon, 
Hominer ed. 3:16-20). 

Like Daniel, Zerubbabel was also vouchsafed a knowl- 
edge of the secrets of the future. The archangel Metatron was 
especially friendly to him. Besides revealing the time at which 
the Messiah would appear, he also brought about an interview 
between the Messiah and Zerubbabel (Zerubbabel, ed. Jell- 
inek, Beit ha-Midrash, 2 (1938), 54-57). Together with Elijah, 
Zerubbabel will also explain obscure Torah passages and re- 
veal its mysteries in the time to come (Midrash in Halakhot 


Gedolot, ed. Hildesheimer, p. 223). 
[Aaron Rothkoff] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ginzberg, Legends, 4 (19475), 287, 351-23 6 
(1946°), 381, 437-9. 


ZERUBBABEL, BOOK OF, a work describing the vision of 


Zerubbabel, last ruler of the House of David. In accordance 
with the dates given in the text for various stages of the re- 
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ZEVAHIM 


demption, this work was probably written at the beginning of 
the seventh century, at the time of the last victories of the Byz- 
antine Empire over Persia (629). To one living in Erez Israel 
at that time, it might have seemed that the last stage of vic- 
tory over the Roman Empire and the Christian Church had 
arrived, and that the coming of the Messiah was imminent. 
Since no mention is made of the Arabs and Islam, whose in- 
vasion shortly thereafter (637) eclipsed these victories, it can 
be assumed that this is a pre-Islamic work. 

Written in biblical style, especially as found in the vi- 
sions of Ezekiel and Daniel, the book describes the revelation 
to Zerubbabel of the events of the End of Days by the angel 
Michael, or Metatron. Besides the figures of the Messiah son 
of Joseph and the Messiah son of David, which are standard 
in such apocalyptic writings, two new figures are introduced: 
Hephzi-Bah, the mother of Messiah son of David, who plays 
a prominent role in the messianic wars; and Armilus (prob- 
ably Romulus), the enemy, who is depicted as a monster, son 
of Satan and of a stone monument of a woman. Both a Caesar 
and a pope, Armilus unites the powers of Augustus and Jesus, 
thus symbolizing material and religious evil combined. The 
victory of the Messiah and his mother over Armilus repre- 
sents that of Judaism over the Roman Empire and the Chris- 
tian Church. Since the story - a dramatic one of many wars 
and apocalyptic disasters — has no theological overtones, it was 
acceptable to every ideological movement of Judaism (except 
the followers of Maimonides). 

Found in countless medieval manuscripts and printed in 
many different collections, the Book of Zerubbabel became the 
standard source for descriptions of the End of Days and of the 
coming of the Messiah. In addition, many Jewish thinkers were 
influenced by it, from Saadiah Gaon, who based a chapter of 
his Emunot ve-Deot on it, to Nathan of Gaza, Shabbetai Zevi’s 
prophet, who used it to prove that Shabbetai was the Messiah. 
The lasting hatred that Jews felt toward the Roman and Chris- 
tians throughout the Middle Ages made this work popular for 
more than a thousand years after its composition. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Jellinek, Beit ha-Midrash, 2 (1938), 54-573 
I. Levi, in: REJ, 68 (1915), 129-60; Y. Even-Shmuel, Midreshei Ge’ullah 


(1954), 56-88. 
[Joseph Dan] 


ZEVAHIM (Heb. 0°33; “Animal Sacrifices”), first tractate in 
the order Kodashim, in the Mishnah, Tosefta, and Babylonian 
Talmud (there is no Jerusalem Talmud to Kodashim). Just as 
tractate *Hullin is also called Shehitat Hullin (“The Slaughter of 
Profane Animals’, i-e., for human consumption), so Zevahim 
has the alternate name Shehitat Kodashim (“The Slaughter of 
Sacrificial Animals”) in the Talmud (BM 109b, etc.) and deals 
almost exclusively with the regulations for the slaughter of ani- 
mals and birds for the Temple worship. The tractate consists 
of 14 chapters in the Mishnah and 13 in the Tosefta. 

Chapter 1 deals with the validity of sacrifices offered up 
under incorrect designations. Chapters 2-4 deal with irregu- 
larities due either to unfitness on the part of those carrying 
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out the rites, in the deed itself, or in the intention with which 
it was performed. Chapters 5 and 6 detail locations where the 
various sacrifices of the animals, birds, and meal offerings took 
place; the sprinkling of the blood of the animals and birds; and 
the manner of their consumption. Chapter 5 constitutes the 
basis of the whole tractate, giving a complete enumeration of 
all sacrifices, and for this reason it was included, from as early 
as the Seder of Amram *Gaon, in the introductory portion of 
the daily prayers. Chapter 7 deals with irregularities in the sac- 
rifice of birds. Chapter 8 discusses the mixing up of sacrificial 
animals and of their blood and limbs after slaughter. Chapter 
9 discusses the sanctity which articles incur by being placed 
on the altar or in the sacrificial vessels. Chapter 10 gives the 
order of precedence of the sacrifices. Chapter 11 deals with the 
washing of garments stained by the blood of sacrifices and the 
laws concerning meat boiled in the sanctified vessels. Chapter 
12 is concerned with the rights of the priests to share in the 
sacrifices. The subject of the last two chapters is sacrifices of- 
fered elsewhere than in the Temple, including the Temple of 
*Onias and the bamot (“high places”). 

Most of the tannaim mentioned in the Mishnah belong 
to the post-Temple period, when the sacrificial system no lon- 
ger obtained. They nevertheless studied it and even established 
the halakhah. Thus R. Simeon b. Azzai states “I have heard 
a tradition... that any animal offerings which must be con- 
sumed remain valid though slaughtered under a different 
name...” but the sages did not agree with him (1:3). Never- 
theless, the Mishnah contains passages which belong to the 
Temple period. Although Mishnah 10:8 is given in the name 
of R. Simeon and the whole of chapter 10 is derived from his 
Mishnah, Epstein (Tannain 157) maintains that it belongs to 
the Second Temple period and was only reported by him. 
Similarly, 3:6 is given in the name of Judah b. Ilai, but it is ac- 
tually from his teacher Eliezer b. Hyrcanus, who lived during 
Temple times, as can be seen by a comparison with Tosefta 
3:6 (ibid., 189 ff.). Mishnah 9:1 cites a law anonymously, and 
Joshua b. Hananiah and Rabban Gamaliel disagree as to its 
interpretation. Tosafot maintains that the law must therefore 
have been in existence prior to the recorded dispute, while 
Rashi is of the opinion that the law was no older than the dis- 
pute itself (cf. Halevy, Dorot 1.5 p. 256 and Albeck, Mishnah 
(Ger.) p. 105). 

The Tosefta includes several passages of aggadic mate- 
rial. Chapter 13 tells the history and laws of the bamot and 
sanctuaries which preceded Solomon's Temple. In 11:16 it tells 
about the gedolei kehunnah (“the leading priests”), who took 
the hides of the sacrifices for themselves. Despite measures 
taken to prevent this expropriation, the priests continued this 
practice until the people adopted the custom of specifically 
devoting the hides “to heaven” Tosefta 2:17 has an interesting 
description of the persistent questioning of Eleazar b. Shamua 
by one of his disciples until a law which had been overlooked 
was traced to its origin. Realizing that through this persistence 
on the part of the student his teaching had been restored to 
the college, Eleazar exclaimed: “Happy are you, the righteous 
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who love the Torah, as it is written, Oh how I love thy Torah! 
I meditate on it all day.” 

The Gemara contains comparatively little aggadic mate- 
rial. Worthy of mention is the statement “sacrificing without 
repentance is an abomination” (7b). Another saying speaks 
of the atoning powers attaching to the high priests’ garments 
(88b). One passage lists the centers of worship before the 
building of Solomon’s Temple (118b). The rabbis stated that 
the returning exiles built their bronze altar on the very site 
of the original altar destroyed by the Babylonians. They lo- 
cated it on seeing the angel Michael at worship near an altar 
which was still standing. According to Isaac Nappaha, how- 
ever, they were assured of the spot when they saw the ashes 
of Isaac upon the ground as they walked (62a). Zevahim was 
translated into English by H. Freedman in the Soncino edi- 


tion of the Talmud (1948). 
[Encyclopedia Hebraica] 


ZEVI, BRUNO (1918-2000), Italian architect, writer on archi- 
tecture. He was born in Rome, studied at Harvard University, 
and on his return to Italy after World War 11 became a cham- 
pion of Frank Lloyd Wright. He advocated Wright’s organic 
approach to architecture rather than the rational approach 
then favored in Italy. Zevi was an active member of the Jew- 
ish community and president of the Rome Jewish maternity 
home from 1950. He was consultant on building problems in 
Israel. He wrote studies on Frank Lloyd Wright (1945), Erik 
Gunnar Asplund (1948), and Richard Neutra (1954). He ed- 
ited and published LArchitectura, a monthly magazine. Zevi 
was appointed professor of modern architecture at Rome Uni- 
versity in 1948. 


ZEVI HIRSCH FRIEDMAN OF LESKO (Pol. Lisko; 
d. 1874), Hasid, active in Lesko, S.E. Poland; son of Aaron of 
Ujhely (Satoraljaujhely; d. 1816). He made many journeys to 
visit the zaddikim of his time, studying mainly under Hayyim 
*Halberstamm of Zanz, who wrote an approbation to Zevi 
Hirsch’s work Akh Peri Tevuah (Pt. 1, 1875; Pt. 11, 1876), con- 
sisting of homilies on the Pentateuch in which he quotes say- 
ings of the Talmud, numerous teachings of the Tanya and 
of *Shneur Zalman of Lyady, and the Hasidim who preceded 
him, as well as works written on the Lurianic Kabbalah - the 
system of Isaac *Luria. Like other Hasidim, he considers 
Creation to be the result of zimzum (contraction of the Di- 
vine Emanation; see *Kabbalah). The resultant paradox is 
that this contraction must tolerate the dialectic duality of 
Good and Evil because though the world was created with 
justice (din) the actual creation shows mercy (hesed) to 
its creatures. Similarly, the evil inclination was created for 
the benefit of man “because the principal purpose of man’s 
creation in the world is to have free choice and overcome 
his inclination” (ibid.). His work, Sefer ha-Yashar ve-ha-Tov 
(1880), contains homilies for the Sabbath and the festivals. 
Of his two sons-in-law, HAYYIM FRIEDLANDER OF LESKO 
(d. 1904) wrote Tal Hayyim Berakhah (1898), novella on tal- 
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mudic subjects, and Tal Hayyim (1909), homilies on the Pen- 
tateuch, and YOZEFA GOLDBERGER (d. 1908) was a zaddik 
and merchant. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Friedlander, Ahavat Shelomo (1961); Z.W. 
Goldberger, Darkhei ha-Yashar ve-ha-Tov (1910). 


[Esther (Zweig) Liebes] 


ZEVI HIRSCH OF NADWORNA (second half of the 18 
century), ethical writer. Zevi Hirsch, who was av bet din of 
the community of Nadworna (Nadvornaya), Galicia, wrote 
a short ethical treatise, Otiyyot Mahkimot (“Instructive Let- 
ters”), which consists of ethical advice arranged according to 
the letters of the alphabet. 

The work was first published in Breznitz in 1796, but in an 
incomplete form; a second edition appeared in Nowy Dwor in 
1799. In his preface to the corrected edition Zevi Hirsch’s son 
explained that the first edition did not represent an accurate 
version of the original work, and that he was therefore repub- 
lishing it from the actual manuscript of his father; he also added 
an appendix, Millei de-Avot, an ethical commentary on Avot. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar, 32. 
[Joseph Dan] 


ZEVIN, SOLOMON JOSEPH (1885-1978), rabbi and scholar. 
Born in Kazimirov near Bobruisk, Belorussia, Zevin studied 
at the Mir yeshivah under R. Elijah Baruch Kamai, and later 
at Bobruisk under R. Shemariah Noah Schneerson. At the age 
of 18, he began to correspond on halakhic subjects with some 
of the greatest contemporary scholars, such as Joseph *Rozin 
and Jehiel Michael *Epstein. Zevin was rabbi of several Rus- 
sian communities, including Kazimirov, where he succeeded 
his father. On the eve of the establishment of the Soviet re- 
gime in Russia (1917-18), he participated in conferences and 
conventions in Vilna, Moscow, and Kiev, and was elected as 
a Jewish representative to the Ukraine National Assembly. 
The Soviet regime granted him, together with R. Yehezkel 
*Abramsky, special permission to edit and publish a monthly 
journal Yagdil Torah, devoted to religious and halakhic sub- 
jects. This appeared in Slutsk in 1928, but was discontinued by 
government order. In 1934 he succeeded in obtaining permis- 
sion to immigrate to Palestine. Creator of a new halakhic He- 
brew style, he was an original critic of contemporary halakhic 
literature. From 1936 to 1945 he published a weekly review of 
this literature and an appraisal of religious personalities, and 
also wrote on current halakhic problems and on halakhic 
aspects of the festivals. His published works (frequently re- 
printed) were Ha-Moadim ba-Halakhah (1944); Le-Or ha- 
Halakhah (1946); Ishim ve-Shitot (1952); Soferim u-Sefarim 
(3 vol., 1959), containing reviews of 200 books that appeared 
from 1938 to 1945; Sippurei Hasidim (2 vols., 1955-57); La- Torah 
ve-la-Moadim (1961). Zevin was editor of the Enziklopedyah 
Talmudit (Talmudic Encyclopedia), founded in 1942. The im- 
portance of his work lies in his effective and lucid mastery of 
the entire complex of talmudic literature. By its concise and 
informed treatment of the vast material, the Enziklopedyah 
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has influenced the curriculum in yeshivot and given the pub- 
lic an insight into the theory of the halakhah. Zevin received 
many literary prizes, including the Israel Prize for Religious 
Literature in 1959. He also served as president of Yad ha-Rav 
Herzog (Rabbi Herzog World Academy for Torah Research) 
in Jerusalem (1960-1978), and as a member of the supreme 
rabbinical council of Israel (1965-1978). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Assaf, in: KS, 24 (1947/48), 10-12. 


[Jehoshua Hutner] 


ZEYER, JULIUS (1841-1901), Czech poet and author. Zeyer 
was born in Prague. Although his Jewish mother became an 
ardent Catholic, Zeyer always remained conscious of his Jew- 
ish origin, dreamed of visiting Palestine, and even learned He- 
brew. Abandoning the traditional nationalist school of Czech 
19'b-century literature for a cosmopolitan outlook, in the epic 
verse, which was his major contribution to Czech literature, he 
characteristically used subjects from many countries. Jewish 
themes appear in much of his writing, beginning with the novel 
Duhovy ptdk (“Rainbow Bird,’ 1874). His short story Smrt Evy 
(“Eve's Death”) is based on the biblical account of Cain, and 
the collection of which it forms part, Bdje Sosany (“Shoshanna’s 
Tales,’ 1880), is set in the Frankfurt ghetto. He chose biblical 
subjects for two dramas: Sulamit (1883) and Z dob rizového ji- 
tra (“From the Times of the Rosy Dawn,” 1888), the latter about 
Isaac’s stay in Gerar (Gen. 26:1-12). Other short stories with 
Jewish themes are El Cristo de la Luz (1892), which deals with 
medieval Toledo, and Asenat (1895), a tale of Joseph in Egypt. 
Zeyer also wrote a number of poems on Jewish subjects. 

Outstanding among his works of epic poetry are Ossianuv 
ndvrat (“Ossian’s Return,” 1885); Z letopisi lasky (“From the 
Annals of Love,’ 4 volumes, 1889-92); and Karolinska epopej 
(“Carolingian Epic,” 1896). His two most important prose 
works are the novels Roman o vérném pratelstvi Amise a Amila 
(“The True Friendship of Amis and Amil,” 1880) and Jan Ma- 
ria Plojhar (1888). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: EV. Krejéi, Julius Zeyer (1901); P. Vasa and 
A. Gregor, Katechismus déjin ceské literatury (1925); O. Donath, Zidé 
a Zidovstvi v ceské literature 19, stoleti (1923); F. Gottlieb, Jan Maria 
Zeyer (1932); idem, in: Zidovskd rocenka (1970/71), 109-19; J.S. Kvapil, 
Goticky Zeyer (1942). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Hrabak, Déjiny Ceské 
literatury 111 (1961); E. Jurcinova, Julius Zeyer, Zivot ceského basnika 
(1941); A. Mikulasek et al., Literatura s hvézdou Davidovou, vol. 1 
(1998); Slovnik ceskych spisovatelt (2000). 


[Avigdor Dagan / Milos Pojar (2"4 ed.)] 


ZGIERZ (Rus. Zgerzh), city in Lodz province, central Poland. 
Jews first settled there in the mid-18" century. There were nine 
Jews living in the city according to a census of 1765, and 12 in 
1793. Their main sources of livelihood were the leasing of inns 
and the sale of alcoholic liquor. Their number had grown to 
27 (5% of the total population) in 1808. The situation of the 
small Jewish settlement deteriorated following the restrictions 
imposed on the industrial cities by the government of Con- 
gress Poland. In 1824, by order of the Warsaw authorities, the 
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Jews of Zgierz, with few exceptions, were compelled to move 
to a separate small quarter. There they numbered at first 30 
families, increasing in the following 25 years to 400 families, 
although only 24 one-story houses were built in the quarter 
during that time. In 1851-55 a few streets were added to the 
Jewish quarter, and in 1862 the restrictions on residence were 
abolished completely. Jews were also discriminated against in 
an agreement signed on March 30, 1821, between the Polish 
administration and German immigrants, in which (paras. 38 
and 39) Jews were prohibited from acquiring real estate in the 
new quarters and from manufacturing or selling alcoholic bev- 
erages in the whole city. This became the prototype for similar 
agreements with other towns. 

Despite these restrictions the Jewish population grew, 
numbering 356 in 1827 (8% of the total) and 1,637 (20%) in 
1857. According to data of 1848, 92 Jews engaged in crafts (46 
tailors, 10 hatmakers, 11 in the foodstuff branch), and 43 in 
trading, while 46 were hired workers. In this period cotton 
and wool mills were founded by Jewish industrialists. An or- 
ganized community functioned from 1824. A wooden syna- 
gogue was built in the 1840s, a mikveh and poorhouse were 
erected in the 1850s, and a large stone synagogue in 1860, fol- 
lowed by a large bet midrash in the 1880s. The first rabbi of 
the community, Shalom Zevi ha-Kohen (officiated 1827-77), 
founded a yeshivah. His son, Solomon Judah, author of Neveh 
Shalom, was rabbi from 1898 to 1940. 

The first Jewish school with Russian as the language of 
instruction was founded in Zgierz in 1885. Toward the end of 
the 19 century several modern hadarim of the *Haskalah 
movement were organized, one by Jacob Benjamin Katzenel- 
son, father of the poet Itzhak *Katzenelson. The Hebrew poet 
David *Frischmann was born in Zgierz. In 1912 the Yagdil 
Torah organization was founded, which supported many re- 
ligious educational institutions. There were cultural associa- 
tions for literature, art, drama and sport, and in 1911 a branch 
of *Zeirei Zion was founded, which was active in the cultural 
sphere, stimulating interest particularly in the Hebrew lan- 
guage and press. 

During World War 1 the Zgierz community instituted a 
special tax to provide for Jews in Zgierz suffering from hun- 
ger or disease. Conditions for Jewish workers in Zgierz were 
particularly poor, and the community administration sent an 
appeal (Sept. 28, 1920) to local Jewish industrialists to employ 
Jewish workers. Polish workers used antisemitic arguments 
to oppose Jewish industrialists who favored the employment 
of Jewish workers. The Jewish population numbered 3,543 in 
1897, 3,828 in 1921, and 4,547 in 1931. 


[Arthur Cygielman] 


Holocaust Period 

In 1939 there were 4,800 Jews in Zgierz (about 20% of the total 
population). Immediately after the German occupation perse- 
cution of the Jewish population began. On Dec. 27, 1939, about 
half the total Jewish population —- some 2,500 persons — were 
expelled to the town of Glowno. The rest either managed to 
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escape or were deported across the border to central Poland. 
A few Jewish tailors and shoemakers, who worked for the 
Germans, were allowed to remain in the city. In January 1942 
they were sent to *Lodz ghetto. 
[Danuta Dombrowska] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lodz, wap, Anterioria Piotrkowskiego Rzgdu 
Gubernskiego, no. 2581; Dyr. Sz. no. 1710-18 (= CAHJP, HM 3450, 5686, 
5708); B. Wasiutynski, Ludnos¢ zydowska w Polsce w wiekach x1x i 
XX (1930), 28; R. Mahler, Yidn in Amolikn Poyln in Likht fun Tsifern 
(1958), index; E. Sonnenberg, Zgierz ze stanowiska sanitarnego (1869); 
B. Wachlik, Zgierz, szkic historyczny (1933); J. Goldberg, “Zgierz” (Ms. 
at Yad Vashem, for inclusion in PK Polin); Davar (Jan. 14, 1940), 3; D. 
Dombrowska (ed.), Kronika getta lodzkiego, vols. 1-2 (1965-66), pas- 
sim; idem, in: BZIH, no. 13-14 (1955). 


ZGURITSA (Rom. Zgurita), Jewish agricultural village in N. 
Moldova, in the region of Bessarabia. Zguritsa was founded 
in 1853 on an area of over 1,000 acres rented by settlers from 
Bessarabia. In 1878 the new owner, a Jew, canceled the lease of 
the estate and Zguritsa lost its status as a Jewish agricultural col- 
ony. Its residents were then registered as burghers. From 1890 
to 1903 further Jewish settlement in Zguritsa was prohibited by 
virtue of the *May Laws issued on May 3, 1882. In 1897 Zguritsa’s 
Jewish population was 1,802 (85% of the total population). In 
1899, 36 families rented 370 acres in the area, mainly for grow- 
ing vegetables. Agrarian reform in Romania in 1922 granted 
plots of land to 150 Jews of Zguritsa. In 1925 the 193 members 
of the local loan fund included 40 farmers, 25 artisans, and 113 
tradesmen. In 1930 there were 2,541 Jews in Zguritsa (83.9% of 
the total population), supporting a kindergarten and an ele- 
mentary school both of the *Tarbut organization. 


[Eliyahu Feldman] 


Holocaust Period 

On July 3, 1941 after the outbreak of war, the village was shelled 
and houses were set on fire. Jews fled to the fields, where they 
were rounded up after two days by Romanian troops and kept 
under guard in the open. They suffered general maltreatment 
(especially the women), and in addition the soldiers prac- 
ticed shooting, using Jews as their targets. A few days later 
the Jews were dispatched to *Transnistria and then sent back 
to Bessarabia, the sick, elderly, and the children dying on the 
way. Near Cosauti all the young men were separated from the 
group, ordered to dig graves, and shot. Jews died every day 
from disease, hunger, and thirst. In the fall of 1941 they were 
sent back to Transnistria, and before crossing the Dniester 
200 men were removed, ostensibly for work, and shot. The 
remaining Jews were taken to Tiraspol and Balta. Only a few 


survived the war. 
[Jean Ancel] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: HOLOCAUST PERIOD: Yakir, in: Eynikeyt 
(Feb. 16, 1946); M. Mircu, Pogromurile din Basarabia... (1947), 
30-37. 


ZHDANOYV (until 1948 Mariupol), city in S. Stalino district, 
Ukraine. The Jewish community of Zhdanov was founded at 
the beginning of the 19 century and numbered 111 in 1847. 
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Owing to continuous Jewish emigration from the Lithuanian 
and Belorussian provinces to southern Russia, the Zhdanov 
community had increased by 1897 to 5,013 (16.1% of the to- 
tal population). Seven Jewish settlements were founded in 
the surroundings of Zhdanov toward the end of the reign of 
Nicholas 1, and by the end of the 19 century their population 
was estimated at over 3,000. Riots, which lasted three days, 
broke out in the city in October 1905. In 1926, 7,332 Jews lived 
in Zhdanov (18% of the city’s total population). Jewish life was 
suppressed at that time. Immediately after the city’s occupation 
by the Germans in October 1941, all the Jews were imprisoned 
in an ancient military camp outside the city and were shot on 
Oct. 18, 1941. In 1959 there were about 2,800 Jews (1% of the to- 
tal population) in Zhdanov. A small synagogue was still func- 
tioning there in 1962. Most Jews left in the 1990s. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Die Judenpogrome in Russland, 2 (1909) 


227-40. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


ZHERNENSKY, MOSHE ELIYAHU (pseudonym M.E. 
Jacques; 1887-1948), Hebrew writer. Born in Kamenets, Lith- 
uania, he served (from 1929-32) on the editorial board of 
the Hebrew encyclopedia Eshkol in Berlin. He went to Pal- 
estine in 1933. His articles on language, problems of transla- 
tion, modes of poetic expression, and other topics appeared 
in various journals. 

He wrote penetratingly on the Hebrew poetry of the Mid- 
dle Ages, the poetry of *Bialik, and the writings of *Agnon. 
Three volumes of his works appeared: Mi-Saviv (1929), Bein 
ha-Shelabbim (1940), and Arugot (1949). His translations from 
Russian, French, and German include: The Brothers Karam- 
azov, 3 vols. (1921-29), stories by Balzac (1943), and Gottesdi- 
enstliche Vortraege der Juden by L. Zunz (1947). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Goren, Demuyyot be-Sifrutenu (1953), 
237-43; Rabbi Binyamin, Mishpehot Soferim (1960), 342-4. 

[Gedalyah Elkoshi] 


ZHIDACHOV (Pol. Zydaczéw) city in Drogobych district, 
Ukraine (formerly in eastern Galicia). Jewish settlement in 
Zhidachov began in a comparatively early period, as the ex- 
istence of an ancient cemetery and wooden synagogue indi- 
cates, although no definite date is known. Records show 199 
Jews living in Zhidachov in 1765, some 900 in 1910 (about a 
quarter of the total population), and 823 in 1931. Zhidachov 
was known for its dynasty of hasidic rabbis (admorim), de- 
scendants of Zevi Hirsch Eichenstein of Zhidachov. 


Holocaust Period 

At the outbreak of World War 11 there were about 1,000 Jews in 
Zhidachov, On Sept. 5, 1942, some of the Jews were deported to 
the *Belzec death camp. On Sept. 30, 1942, a number of them 
were expelled to *Stry and shared the fate of that community. 
The remaining Jews were imprisoned in a forced-labor camp 
in Zhidachov until its liquidation in August 1943. After the war, 
the Jewish community of Zhidachov was not reconstituted. 
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ZHIDACHOV, hasidic dynasty. The dynasty’s founder and 
most outstanding personality, ZEVI HIRSCH EICHENSTEIN 
(1785-1831), was born in the village of Safrin, Hungary. In 
his youth he was known as a brilliant Torah scholar, and while 
still a young man, he devoted himself mainly to the study of 
the *Kabbalah. Under the influence of his brother, Moses 
of Sambor (d. 1840), he became a Hasid and the outstand- 
ing disciple of *Jacob Isaac ha-Hozeh (“the Seer”) of Lublin. 
In addition, Zevi Hirsch studied with *Moses Leib of Sasov, 
whom he also considered to be his mentor, and with *Baruch 
of Medzhibezh, among others. Only after the death of Jacob 
Isaac of Lublin did he become the leader of a large hasidic 
community. 

His unique approach to Hasidism, which aroused the 
opposition of other hasidic leaders, consisted in strengthen- 
ing the kabbalistic-philosophical foundation of the move- 
ment. He wrote a number of important works on mysticism, 
and his disciples and followers were distinguished from other 
streams of Hasidism by their open and dedicated study of the 
system of Isaac *Luria, whose thought they considered to be 
a direct forerunner of Hasidism. Zevi Hirsch saw Hasidism 
as the means by which the ideals of the important later kab- 
balists could be put into practice, and, in addition, he main- 
tained that no understanding of Hasidism was possible with- 
out a deep knowledge of Kabbalah. 

Among his numerous disciples were his brother, Judah 
Zevi of Rozdol, and his nephew, Isaac Eizik of Komarno. The 
well-known *Malbim (Meir Leib b. Jehiel of Michael) studied 
Kabbalah under Zevi Hirsch. The 11t» of Tammuz, the date 
of Zevi Hirsch’s death, became a day of celebration, when 
his disciples, admirers, and the adherents of closely related 
hasidic sects made a pilgrimage to his grave. He was fol- 
lowed as leader of the Zhidachov dynasty by his brothers rs- 
SACHAR LEIB (d. 1832) and MOSES OF SAMBOR, and then by 
his nephew, ISAAC EIZIK (1804-1872). Isaac Eizik, although 
a follower of a number of the great hasidic leaders of his gen- 
eration, was primarily a devoted disciple of his uncle Zevi 
Hirsch. In addition, Isaac Eizik wrote hasidic works which 
are firmly based on a kabbalistic foundation and serve as a 
kind of bridge between Hasidism and Kabbalah. Isaac Eizik’s 
sons and grandsons, who were rabbis and communal leaders 
in several places, continued the tradition of the dynasty, and 
were *admorim in several centers. 

Among the works of Zevi Hirsch are Sur me-Ra va-Aseh 
Tov (1835), preface to Peri Ez Hayyim; Peri Kodesh Hillulim 
(1836), on Peri Ez Hayyim; Ateret Zevi (1836), on the Zohar; 
Beit Yisrael (1834), on the Pentateuch. A book about his life 
and work is M. Braver’s Zevi la-Zaddik (1931). 

The works of Isaac Eizik include: Likkutei Maharia 
(1890), on Yalkut Shimoni; Likkutei Torah ve-ha-Shas (1886). 
M. Braver’s Peer Yizhak (1928) treats of his life and work. The 
entire Zhidachov dynasty is covered in I. Craker’s Eser Ke- 
dushot (1906), and R. Mahler’s Ha-Hasidut ve-ha-Haskalah 
(1961), which contains an index. 

[Adin Steinsaltz] 
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ZHIRMUNSKY, VIKTOR MAKSIMOVICH (1891-1970), 
Russian philologist. Zhirmunsky was born in St. Petersburg, 
the son of a Jewish physician. He finished Tenishev School 
(1908) and St. Petersburg University (1912), where he studied 
German and Romance philology. After graduate study in Mu- 
nich, Berlin, and Leipzig, he was appointed privat-docent at St. 
Petersburg (1915) and professor at Saratov University (1917). 
In 1919 he was appointed to the Chair of Germanic Philology 
in St. Petersburg (later Leningrad) University. Zhirmunsky’s 
earliest scholarly publications were devoted to German Ro- 
manticism and modern mysticism (Nemetskiy romantizm i 
sovremennaya mistika, 1914). His dissertation, Religioznoye 
otrecheniye v istorii romantizma (“Religious Renunciation in 
the History of Romanticism”), was published in 1919. A regular 
contributor to Russkaya mysl, Severnye zapiski, Vestnik liter- 
atury, and other periodicals, he published several penetrating 
and erudite essays on contemporary Russian and European 
literature. In 1919-21, Zhirmunsky was closely associated with 
the Society for the Study of Poetic Language (0 Poyaz). His 
later dispute with some of its members (notably B. Eichen- 
baum) became an important landmark in the history of the 
Russian Formal School. 

A remarkably versatile literary scholar and linguist, Zhir- 
munsky worked in such diverse fields as theoretical poetics, 
Russian and comparative literature, Germanic philology, dia- 
lectology, Turkic and Slavic folklore, etc. During the 1920s, he 
published monographs on the composition of lyrical poetry 
(Kompozitsiya liricheskikh stikhotvoreniy, 1921; reprinted 1970), 
history and theory of rythme (Rifma, 1923; reprinted 1970), 
metrics (Vvedenie v metriku, 1925, reprinted 1971), the Ro- 
mantic tradition in Russia (Bryron i Pushkin, 1929, reprinted 
1970), and Russian Symbolism (Poeziya Aleksandra Bloka, 
1922; V. Bryusov i naslediye Pushkina, 1922). His collected es- 
says appeared in 1928 as Voprosy teorii literatury (“Problems 
of the Theory of Literature,” reprinted 1962). In spite of the 
political persecution to which Zhirmunsky was subjected for 
his book Natsionalny yazyk i sotsialnye dialekty (“National 
Language and Social Dialects,” 1936), his definitive study of 
Goethe's influence on Russian literature and a historical gram- 
mar of the German language were brought out in 1937-38. 
During World War 11, Zhirmunsky lived in Central Asia. His 
post-war publications include Uzbekskiy narodny geroiches- 
kiy epos (“Uzbek Heroic Epos,’ 1947), Kirgizskiy geroicheskiy 
epos Manas (“Manas, the Kirghiz Heroic Epos,” 1948, 1961), 
Nemetskaya dialektologiya (“German Dialectology,’ 1956); Epi- 
cheskoye tvorchestvo slavyanskikh narodov i problemy sravnitel- 
nogo izucheniya eposa (“The Epic Art of Slavic Peoples and 
the Problems of Comparative Epic Studies,’ 1958), Drama A.. 
Bloka “Roza i Krest” (1964), etc. Zhirmunky’s study of Anna 
Akhmatova’s poetry was published posthumously in 1972. 

His Vredenie v metriku has appeared in English under 
the title Introduction to Metrics (1965); also in English is his 
“On Rhythmic Prose,’ in To Honor Roman Jakobson, 3 (1967), 
2376-88. 

[Omri Ronen] 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: V.M. Zhirmunsky (1963); Problemy sravnit- 
el'noy filologii, Sb. st. k 7o-letyu chl.-korr. AN S.S.S.R. V.M. Zhirmun- 
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ZHITLOWSKY, CHAIM (1865-1943), Yiddish philosopher 
and writer. Zhitlowsky was the chief theoretician of galut 
(“Diaspora”) nationalism and Yiddishism. Born in a small 
town near Vitebsk, Russia, he gave up his studies at 15 when 
he became a Socialist, and moved to Tula in Central Rus- 
sia, where he joined the Narodniki, the anti-czarist populist 
movement. Engaged in propaganda among non-Jews, he was 
completely estranged from Jewish interests, but the pogroms 
of the 1880s brought him back to Vitebsk and to his Jewish 
roots. The Hibbat Zion movement, and particularly MLL. *Lil- 
ienblum, influenced him profoundly without converting him 
to Zionism. He believed that a full Jewish national life could 
be lived in the Diaspora. In 1886 he began research in Jew- 
ish history at St. Petersburg and in 1887 published his study 
in Russian on Judaism's historic destiny. A basic idea of this 
study was that the Jewish people in its difficult struggle for 
survival had become estranged from the historic ideals which 
had justified its existence. This study was violently attacked 
by S. *Dubnow in the Russian press, while the Hebrew press 
dubbed Zhitlowsky a Jewish antisemite and heretic. In 1888 
Zhitlowsky left for Berlin and then moved to Zurich. He tried 
to convince the Russian Social Democratic leaders in exile of 
the desirability of issuing propaganda literature in Yiddish for 
the Jewish masses. He failed because these leaders, including 
the Jews among them, felt that publications in Yiddish might 
impede the complete assimilation of Jews to Russian ways. In 
his Zurich period, he also expressed his doubts as to the nec- 
essary connection between socialism and economic materi- 
alism. In 1892 he called upon Jewish intellectuals to return to 
their people, stating that not only equal civil rights but also 
equal national rights were needed for a Jewish resurgence, be- 
cause Jews formed a distinct national group and must there- 
fore strive for national emancipation. In 1893 he helped to 
found the Russian party of Socialist-Revolutionaries in exile 
and coedited its journal Russky Rabochy. He also founded a 
Jewish Socialist Union, which published socialist literature 
in Yiddish. He participated as a correspondent in the First 
Zionist Congress at Basle, 1897, but rejected Zionism as a re- 
actionary movement dangerous for Eastern European Jewry. 
Only under socialism would Jews be redeemed as Jews and as 
workers. Jews need not emigrate to Zion. They could engage 
in productive labor and develop Jewish schools, universities, 
national and cultural institutions in their present countries. 
An article entitled “Farvos Davke Yidish?” (“Why Yiddish?”), 
written in 1897 and published in 1900, initiated his intensive 
activity as the theoretician of Yiddishism. He joined the *Bund 
in 1898, a year after its foundation, and published in its ideo- 
logical organ Der Yidisher Arbeter his essay, “Tsionizmus oder 
Sotsyalizmus” (1899), in which he argued that socialism was 
not necessarily linked with faceless cosmopolitanism and non- 
descript humanity but afforded each nation an opportunity to 
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develop its national uniqueness in multi-national states. The 
Kishinev pogroms in 1903 brought about a change of ideas 
and inclined him toward *Territorialism. 

In 1904 Zhitlowsky arrived in the United States for a lec- 
ture tour on behalf of his Socialist-Revolutionary Party and 
stirred Jewish immigrant masses with his oratory. His lectures 
on “Jew and Man’ and on “The Future of Peoples in America” 
opposed the melting-pot philosophy and advanced a United 
States of harmoniously functioning nationalities. These lec- 
tures converted many Yiddish-speaking cosmopolitan so- 
cialists into Jewish socialists. While in the United States, he 
became coeditor of the weekly Dos Folk, a territorialist social- 
ist publication, in which he advocated a fusion of socialism 
and Jewish nationalism, of autonomy in the Diaspora and a 
Jewish territorial center. Returning to Europe, he was elected 
to the Second Russian Duma, and participated as chairman 
in the *Czernowitz Yiddish Conference of 1908. After 1908 
he made his permanent home in New York, where he edited 
the monthly Dos Naye Lebn (1908-13), which was revived 
in 1922 with S. *Niger as coeditor. His two-volume work, 
Di Filosofye, Vos Zi Iz un Vi Zi Hot Zikh Antvikelt (“The De- 
velopment of Philosophy,’ 1910), an outgrowth of lectures to 
American and Canadian audiences, was the first serious his- 
tory of philosophy written in Yiddish. His Gezamlte Shriftn 
appeared in three editions (10 vols., 1912-19, 1929-32, and 
1945-51). A Hebrew edition, Ketavim, with an introduction by 
R. Mahler, appeared in 1961. In 1914 Zhitlowsky visited Erez 
Israel, became interested in Labor Zionism, and wrote pam- 
phlets in the spirit of *Poalei Zion. Returning to New York, 
he joined the staff of the Yiddish daily The Day and helped 
to found the *American Jewish Congress. He was an enthu- 
siastic supporter of the establishment of the *Jewish Legion. 
Zhitlowsky translated Nietzsche's Thus Spake Zarathustra 
(1919) into Yiddish and wrote scholarly essays on Kant, Ein- 
stein, Job, and Faust. 

In 1936 Zhitlowsky, who had been a lifelong, bitter foe of 
dogmatic Marxism and Bolshevism, was shocked into a more 
friendly attitude toward Soviet Russia by the ever increasing 
danger of Hitlerism. He endorsed Birobidzhan as the real- 
ization of his idea of a Jewish territory for productive Jewish 
masses. He justified Soviet actions, including the Moscow Tri- 
als of 1936. He considered the German persecution of the Jews 
as a punishment for the negative socioeconomic role played 
by the Jewish middle classes. As a result he became estranged 
from all except a pro-Soviet sector of his Jewish admirers dur- 
ing the last years of his life. 

As the outstanding ideologist of Diaspora nationalism 
and Yiddishism, Zhitlowsky influenced the programs of all 
Jewish national parties, but only in his struggle against assimi- 
lationism was his influence profound and enduring, both in 
the former Russian Pale and among the American Jewish im- 
migrants. More important than his theoretical justification for 
the existence of Yiddish was his practical application of Yid- 
dish in his journalistic and scholarly style which delineated 
ideas and philosophical systems. 
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[Jerucham Tolkes] 


ZHITNITSKI, MARK (1903-2), Russian artist. Zhitnitski 
was born in Mogilev, Belorussia, and studied at the Mos- 
cow Art Institute from 1925 to 1932. From then until 1936 he 
worked as a book illustrator in Minsk, but in that year he 
was sentenced to ten years’ hard labor in Siberia. Upon his 
release he resumed his artistic activity in Minsk for another 
three years, but was again exiled to Siberia. In 1956 he was 
“rehabilitated” and accepted as a member of the U.S.S.R. Art- 
ists Union. Many of his works have been acquired by Russian 
museums. Zhitnitski immigrated to Israel in 1971, and there 
completed a series of paintings entitled Ha-Kotel ha-Maaravi 
(“The Western Wall”). 


ZHITOMIR, city in Zhitomir district, Ukraine. Under Pol- 
ish rule (until 1792) Jews were not authorized to live in Zhit- 
omir, but some had settled there under the protection of 
government officials. In 1753 a *blood libel case was brought 
to court there; two Jews from the surrounding villages were 
executed and others were compelled to convert. In 1789 the 
Jewish community numbered 882, about a third of the to- 
tal population. They comprised innkeepers, merchants, and 
craftsmen. When the city was annexed by Russia (1792), there 
were 1,300 Jews, and by 1847 their number had risen to 9,500. 
During this period, Hasidism spread to Zhitomir and *Zeev 
Wolf of Zhitomir was one of the disciples of the *Maggid of 
Mezhirech. With the establishment of the government-au- 
thorized rabbinical seminary there (1847), teachers and pu- 
pils of maskilim circles gathered in the city; they included 
H.S. *Slonimski, A.B. *Gottlober, and E. *Zweifel. In 1873 the 
rabbinical seminary was converted into a seminary for train- 
ing teachers for the Jewish government schools. This semi- 
nary was closed in 1885. The first Jewish vocational school in 
Zhitomir was established in 1862 and enjoyed a good reputa- 
tion, but it was closed in 1884 because the authorities believed 
that its instruction gave the Jews economic superiority over 
the Christians. *Mendele Mokher Seforim, A. *Paperna, and 
A. *Goldfaden also lived and studied in Zhitomir, and H.N. 
*Bialik (who was born in the village of Radi, near Zhitomir) 
spent his childhood there. 

From the 1870s, the community shared in the general de- 
cline of the city following dispossession of the region’s Polish 
landowners and the construction of the railroads, which ini- 
tially bypassed Zhitomir. In 1897 there were 30,748 Jews who 
formed 46.6% of Zhitomir’s total population; their number 
rose in 1910 to 38,427. Ninety per cent of those engaged in 
commerce were Jews, as were 60% of the city’s craftsmen. In 
April 1905 pogroms broke out in the city at the government's 
instigation. The Jewish youth, Zionists and socialists, orga- 
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nized a *self-defense unit and fought with the rioters. About 
15 Jews were killed, including the Russian student N. Blinov, 
who joined the Jewish self-defense action. Ten Jewish youths 
from the townlet of *Chudnov who were called in to assist the 
Jews of Zhitomir were murdered on their way there. In Janu- 
ary 1919 pogroms were perpetrated by the Ukrainian army and 
a mob from the neighboring villages; 80 Jews lost their lives 
and much property was looted. In March 1919, after the sol- 
diers of *Petlyura had captured Zhitomir from the Red Army, 
riots broke out and 317 Jews were murdered. At the time of the 
Polish conquest (1920), the Jews suffered from the brutality of 
the Polish soldiers. As soon as the Soviets gained control of 
the city, the organized community was liquidated and Jewish 
life disintegrated. In 1926 there were 30,000 Jews in the city 
(38% of the total population). 

Many Jews fled from the city during the German oc- 
cupation (1941). Those who remained, as well as many Jews 
from the neighboring townlets, were imprisoned in a ghetto 
and executed on Sept. 19, 1941. After the liberation of the city, 
thousands of Jews, former inhabitants as well as others, re- 
turned. According to the census in 1959, there were about 
14,800 Jews (c. 14% of the total population) in Zhitomir, but 
the real number was probably closer to 25,000. There was a 
well-kept cemetery and a synagogue with a rabbi. During High 
Holidays thousands congregated in and around the synagogue. 
Yiddish was often heard in the streets. The synagogue building 
was ordered to be destroyed in 1962 to make way for a large 
apartment house, and the Jewish community rented a new 
apartment for its needs. 

Until 1990, the city had approximately 12,000 Jews. After 
the Iron Curtain was lifted, thousands immigrated to Israel, 
the U.S., and Germany. Those that remained established con- 
gregations throughout the northern and western Ukraine. 
Zhitomir serves as the headquarters for 167 official congrega- 
tions, 29 of which have their own synagogue and 28 that have 
their own daily Torah study groups. The Jewish community in 
Zhitomir itself has a synagogue, a community center, a mikveh, 
yeshivas, kindergartens, a day school, a university for men, a 
library, a soup kitchen, a women’s club, a boarding house for 
boys and for girls, and a cemetery. 


[Yehuda Slutsky / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


Hebrew Printing 

The first Hebrew printing press in Zhitomir was established 
in 1804 by the wandering printer Zevi Hirsch b. Simeon ha- 
Kohen, who came from *Zolkiew (Zholkva), where he had 
worked as a typesetter. He had worked in the printing press 
in the town of *Nowy Dwor, and had subsequently possessed 
his own press in 1796 in Kopel, and in 1803-04 in Brezitz 
(Beresty). Zevi Hirsch had his printing press in Zhitomir 
until 1806, and during the three years of its existence at least 
nine books were published, five of which were hasidic and 
kabbalistic works. In 1847 a second printing press was estab- 
lished there by the three brothers Hanina Lipa, Aryeh Leib, 
and Joshua Heschel Shapira, sons of Samuel Abraham Abba 
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Shapira, the printer in *Slavuta. Until 1862 this was one of the 
only two Hebrew presses the Russian government permitted to 
operate in the whole of Russia, the other being in Vilna. This 
press had 18 hand presses and four additional large presses. 
In 1851 Aryeh Leib broke away and established his own print- 
ing press in Zhitomir. In these two establishments only sacred 
books of every kind were printed. During the years 1858-64 
the press of the two brothers printed a beautiful edition of the 
Babylonian Talmud together with the Halakhot of Isaac *Al- 
fasi, while between 1860 and 1867 Aryeh Leib printed an edi- 
tion of the Jerusalem Talmud. 

In 1865 a Hebrew printing press was established by Abra- 
ham Shalom Shadov, and in 1870 another one by Isaac Moses 
Bakst. In 1888 the Hebrew press of Brodovitz was founded, 
and in 1891 this passed into the possession of his successors. 
In c. 1890 a printing press was founded by Joseph Kesselman 
and in c. 1902 it passed into the possession of his widow Ra- 
chel, who entered into partnership with Elijah Feinberg. In 
these three presses all kinds of Hebrew and Yiddish books 


were printed. 
[Avraham Yaari] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Osherowitch, Shtet un Shtetlekh in 
Ukraine (1948), 269-78; Y. Hochfeld, in: Yalkut Vohlin (1950), 7:9-12; 
10:7-8; A. Yaari, in: KS, 23 (1947), 243-8; H.D. Friedberg, Toledot 
ha-Defus ha-Ivri be-Polanyah (19507), 134-5; S. Ginsberg, in: Zuku- 
nft (1932), 589-94. 


ZHITOMIRSKI, ALEXANDER MATVEYEVICH (1881- 
1937), composer. Born in Kherson, Crimea, Zhitomirski stud- 
ied violin with Mlynarsky in Odessa (1892-97) and with Prill 
in Vienna (1898-1900), where he also studied composition 
and piano. He graduated from the St. Petersburg Conserva- 
tory in 1910, and from 1915 to 1937 he taught there the theory 
of composition (from 1919 as professor). Among his students 
were such outstanding musicians as Andrey Balanchivadze, 
Mikhail Chulaki, Alexander Gauk, Khristofor Kushnarev, Al- 
exander Melik-Pashaev, and Mikhail Yudin. His works include 
Symphonic Poem (1915); Heroic Poem for orchestra (1933); a 
violin concerto (1937); a string quartet (1927); Elegy for cello 
and piano; and songs to Russian, Yiddish, and French words. 
He was a member of the Society for Jewish Folk Music and 
collaborated with S. Kiselgov and P. Lvov in the publication 
of the Society’s Lider Zamlbukh (1911, 1914”). 

[M. Rizarev (24 ed.)] 


ZHMERINKA, city in Vinnitsa district, Ukraine. Before the 
1917 Revolution it was a rural settlement in the province of 
Podolia. As it was an important railway junction (Kiev-Mo- 
gilev and Odessa-Lvov routes), a Jewish community devel- 
oped there at the end of the 19" century. In 1897 there were 
2,396 Jews (16.6% of the total population) in Zhmerinka. In 
1903 it was excluded from the list of rural settlements where 
Jews were forbidden to reside. There were 5,186 Jews in the 
city (one-third of the total population) in 1926. During World 
War 11 Zhmerinka was incorporated into the Romanian oc- 
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cupation zone (*Transnistria). The Jews who had remained 
there and refugees from the surrounding district organized 
themselves into a community, and were joined by several 
hundreds of Jews who had been expelled from Romania. In 
June 1942 the Jews were concentrated within a ghetto, where 
they numbered 3,274. In March 1943 they were employed in 
forced labor at the railway station and in its vicinity. The Jews 
participated in the local partisan movement and in the bat- 
tles for the liberation of the city in March 1944. In 1959 there 
were about 1,000 Jews (4% of the population) in Zhmerinka. 
Under the Soviet regime, the Jews gained notoriety for writ- 
ing a letter to the newspaper Pravda in which they requested 
that the Russian authorities grant them permission to immi- 
grate to Israel. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: PK Romanyah, 1 (1970), 440-1. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


ZHOLKVA (Pol. Zétkiew), city in Ukraine (formerly Gali- 
cia), renamed Nesterov in 1951. Jewish settlement in Zholkva 
began in the 16" century and the community became impor- 
tant; entries in its minute book (pinkas) commence from 1613. 
Thousands of Jewish fugitives took refuge in Zholkva during 
the *Chmielnicki massacres of 1648-49 and helped to defend 
it from the Cossacks, who agreed to lift their siege on the city 
on payment of 20,000 gulden. In the second half of the 17** 
century the community benefited from the general prosper- 
ity which Zholkva enjoyed as the patrimony of King John 111 
Sobieski. A number of wealthy Jews with influence at court 
made their home in Zholkva. The magnificent fortified syna- 
gogue built in 1687 with the king’s assistance, known as the 
“Sobieski Shul,” was preserved until 1941. The favorable eco- 
nomic and cultural conditions which had made Zholkva one 
of the leading communities in the province of “Russia” (see 
*Councils of the Lands) came to an end in the second half 
of the 18" century; 2,100 Jewish inhabitants are recorded at 
this period, but in 1770 the city was devastated by a plague in 
which some 800 Jews died. 

Leading members of the Zholkva community included 
John Sobieski’s physician, Simhah Menahem of Jona; the royal 
tax farmer Bezalel b. Nathan; the parnas Israel Isser b. Mor- 
decai; and the av bet din Alexander *Schor. Between 1680 and 
1730 Zholkva served as a center of the late Shabbatean move- 
ment in Poland (see *Shabbetai Zevi). Among the sectarians 
in Zholkva were Hayyim *Malakh, Fischel Zlochover, Isaac 
Keidaner, and Moses Meir Kaminski. At the end of the 18 
century Zholkva became an important center of the Haskalah 
movement, particularly as Nachman *Krochmal lived there. 
Among scholars and writers of Zholkva in this period were 
Baruch Zevi Noy, principal of the Jewish-German school; 
Eliezer Favir, the Yiddish folklorist and author of the Sippu- 
rei ha-Pelaot (1800); and Samson ha-Levi *Bloch, author of 
the popular geographical work Shevilei Olam. Zevi Hirsch 
*Chajes acted as av bet din between 1828 and 1852. Many of the 
Zholkva community were occupied in the fur industry, which 
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began to develop in the 19 century and employed hundreds 
of workers. Emigré furriers from Zholkva, who acquired an 
international reputation, found their way to the great work- 
shops of Paris, London, and Brussels. Educational and welfare 
institutions in Zholkva before World War 11 included a talmud 
torah, schools established by the *Tarbut and *Beth Jacob or- 
ganizations, and orphanages which also provided vocational 
training. The annual budget of the community totaled 42,000 
zlotys in 1937. The Jews in Zholkva numbered 4,100 (about 
half the total population) at the end of the 19" century; in 


1931 there were 4,500. 
[Aryeh-Leib Kalish] 


Hebrew Printing 

The first Hebrew press in the city was set up by the Amster- 
dam printer *Uri b. Aaron Phoebus ha-Levi in 1692 under li- 
cense to John Sobieski. The first production appears to have 
been novellae by Samuel *Edels. For eight decades Uri Phoe- 
bus, his sons, grandsons, and other members of the fam- 
ily (Madpis, Grossmann, Rosanes) printed a great variety of 
books, covering all branches of Hebrew literature. Productions 
were generally of a high quality, with handsomely decorated 
title pages. The Letteris family, who were related to the Uri 
Phoebus clan, printed in the city from 1794 to 1828, moving 
their presses from *Lvov. In 1793 A.J.L. Mayerhofer obtained 
a printing license from the Austrian government, and he and 
his sons were active till 1830. Originally he was in partner- 
ship with M. Rubinstein, but they separated in 1797 and Ru- 
binstein and his son continued on their own until well into 
the 19 century. Other Hebrew printers of importance in the 
19" century were S.P. Stiller, who began work in 1859 and pro- 
duced a Zohar (1862-64), and J.Z. Balaban, who established 
a press in 1862. 


Holocaust Period 

The Jewish population numbered over 5,000 in June 1941. Af- 
ter the outbreak of war between Germany and the U.S.S.R., 
the quick collapse of the Soviet front prevented Jews fleeing 
eastward from reaching safety. The Germans entered the city 
on June 28, 1941, and within a few days burned down its syn- 
agogues. Shortly thereafter, a *Judenrat was imposed by the 
Germans, headed by Febus Rubinfeld. The Germans imposed 
a “contribution” (fine) of 250,000 rubles, 5 kg. of gold, and 
100 kg. of silver to be paid within three days. In early 1942 
the Jewish population underwent registration which classi- 
fied them into three categories: a - able-bodied for hard labor; 
B — capable of lighter work; c - “non-productive.” 

In an Aktion on March 15, 1942, the Germans rounded 
up 700 persons in the “c” category and dispatched them to 
the *Belzec death camp. The Judenrat meanwhile organized 
varied welfare activities to alleviate the suffering of the com- 
munity. The Jews who escaped from the death train trans- 
ports to Belzec were helped in particular. The train station in 
Zholkva served as a transit point for the death trains from the 
East. Although education of their children was prohibited, the 
Jews managed to set up a clandestine education program for 
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groups of six to eight pupils under 30 teachers. In a second 
Aktion on Nov. 22-23, 1942, 2,500 persons were shipped to Bel- 
zec. Numerous victims attempted escape from the trains; the 
rails were strewn with their corpses. Very few made their way 
back to the city. That month a ghetto was set up for the Jews of 
Zholkva and the vicinity - mostly from Mosty Wielkie, Dobro- 
szyce, Kulikow, Glinsk, and Wola Wysoka. An epidemic broke 
out, with a mortality rate rising to 20 a day. On March 15, 1943, 
over 600 men were taken to the Janowska Street labor camp 
in Lvov. The Germans and their Ukrainian helpers broke into 
the ghetto on March 25, 1943, and the inmates were rounded 
up in Dominikanski Square and taken to Borek forest, about 
2 mi. from the city, near the road to Kamenka Bugskaya; there 
they were murdered and buried in mass graves. One hundred 
men and 70 women were spared and sent off to the Janowska 
Street camp. Only 70 others, skilled craftsmen, were still left 
in Zholkva, interned in a building on Sobieski Street. Some of 
them were killed later. Zholkva was taken by Soviet forces on 
July 23, 1944. About 70 Jews survived the Holocaust. 
[Aharon Weiss] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Baracz, Pamigdai miasta Zotkiew (18777); 
S. Buber, Kiryah Nisgavah (1903); M. Balaban, in: Jednos¢, no. 40 
(1908); Almanach gmin zydowskich (1939), index. HEBREW PRINT- 
ING: Chajes, in: Literaturblatt des Orients, 2 (1841), 665 ff; B..., ibid., 3 
(1842), 473f.; M. Balaban, in: Soncino Blaetter, 3 (1929/30), 14ff.; H.D. 
Friedberg, Toledot ha-Defus ha-Ivri be-Polanyah (19507), 62f. 


ZHURAVNO (Pol. Zurawno), town in E. Drogobych dis- 
trict, Ukraine. In the early 18" century a Jewish community 
was organized in Zhuravno under the jurisdiction of the Lvov 
community. The Jews traded in wood and grain, and manu- 
factured spirits. In 1765, 566 Jews paid the poll tax. The Jewish 
population numbered 2,197 (69% of the total) in 1880; 1,665 
(61%) in 1890; 1,546 (53%) in 1900; and 1,338 (48%) in 1910. The 
hasidic movement of the nearby city of *Zhidachov greatly 
influenced the community. Between the world wars the town 
was included in Poland. In that period the Jewish population 
decreased, numbering only 867 (45%) in 1921. 


[Shimshon Leib Kirshenboim] 


Holocaust Period 

On the outbreak of World War 11 there were about 1,300 Jews 
in Zhuravno. On Sept. 5, 1942, 500 Jews were deported to *Bel- 
zec death camp. On Sept. 29, 1942, the Jews were expelled to 
*Stry and shared the fate of that community. The remaining 
Jews were killed in Zhuravno in June 1943. After the war the 
Jewish community was not reconstituted. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Wasiutynski, Ludnos¢ zydowska w Polsce 
w wiekach x1x i XX (1930), 124. 


ZIBA (Heb. X2°3), servant of the house of *Saul, probably the 
official keeper of the household. Ziba informed *David about 
the whereabouts of *Mephibosheth, the lame son of *Jona- 
than, when David sought to locate the surviving members of 
the house of Saul in order to show them kindness or to put 
them under surveillance (11 Sam. 9:1-4). Ziba was appointed 
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ferences are by and large localized, and derive from redac- 
tional considerations. In other words, there is no justification 
for the assumption that the differences in these baraitot are 
ancient, nor that they preserve independent traditions which 
originated in the tannaitic period. The opposite is the case. 
They do not present alternative traditions, but rather redac- 
tional parallels” (Tosefta Atiqta, 78). This position has been 
substantially confirmed in numerous case studies, carried out 
both by Friedman and by his students, which have examined 
in detail the development of individual traditions, tracing 
the various steps through which original tannaitic traditions 
passed on the way to their final and often significantly different 
form as baraitot in the Babylonian Talmud sources. 

This of course does not mean that the phenomenon of 
ancient independent traditions is not to be found in many in- 
dividual cases. But it does mean that this phenomenon is not 
the only legitimate explanation for the existence parallel tan- 
naitic texts, as Albeck would have us believe. As a result, we 
may have to reexamine the assertion, put forward by a number 
of scholars of the last century, that many alternative collections 
of tannaitic baraitot circulated in later talmudic times, since 
much of the evidence for this assertion is valid only if one ac- 
cepts Albeck’s views regarding this issue. Friedman’s approach 
also has consequences for the historian, who may no longer 
use talmudic baraitot as direct and independent historical evi- 
dence for the state of rabbinic law and lore as they existed in 
second century Palestine, without first examining the redac- 
tional history of the tradition included in the baraita. 


The Development of the Terms Baraita and Tosefet 

The baraita, both as a literary and as a legal phenomenon, pro- 
vided the foundation for the development of amoraic halakhic 
literature, from the very earliest literary levels of the Palestin- 
ian and Babylonian Talmudim to the very end of the amoraic 
period. At the same time, it is striking that the term itself only 
appears in the Babylonian Talmud, the sole exception being 
the case of the Jerusalem Talmud, Nid. 3:3, 50d. Even in the 
Babylonian Talmud, it is found almost exclusively in the words 
of Babylonian amoraim from the fourth generation onwards, 
as pointed out by Neil Danzig. Danzig suggested that the use of 
the term baraita, meaning “external mishnah,’ as opposed to 
the more neutral term matnita, meaning “mishnah, reflected 
the growing establishment of the Mishnah of Rabbi Judah ha- 
Nasi as the central and uniquely authoritative source of tan- 
naitic halakhah in the later Babylonian academies, after an 
extended transitional period in which the various collections 
of tannaitic halakhah were accepted on a more equal basis. It 
remains questionable whether this transitional period, docu- 
mented by J.N. Epstein (Mavo le-Nusah ha-Mishnah, 166-352), 
extended to the fourth generation of Babylonian amoraim. 
Moreover, the distinction between mishnah and baraita in the 
Babylonian Talmud is as often literary as legal, emphasizing 
the simple fact that a given tradition is part of the Mishnah 
of Rabbi Judah ha-Nasi - and so provides the literary foun- 
dation for a talmudic sugya - whereas some other tradition 
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is not part of this foundational literary work. It would seem 
that the acceptance of the Mishnah of Rabbi Judah ha-Nasi 
as a unique literary document for the purpose of study pre- 
ceded its acceptance as a unique legal source of authoritative 
halakhah by several generations. 

Moreover, there may be a connection between the use 
of the term baraita in later Babylonian rabbinic literature and 
the use of the term tosefet (“addition”) in earlier Palestinian 
rabbinic literature. In a number of places, tannaitic sources 
provide summaries of different categories of traditional study. 
Mishnah Nedarim (4:3), for example, mentions instruction 
in mikra (Bible) alongside instruction in midrash, halakhot, 
and aggadot. In another passage, Tosefta Berakhot (2:12) lists 
the same four categories of traditional study under two head- 
ings: the first category - mikra - is connected to the verb likro 
(= “to read”), while the other three (midrash, halakhot, and 
aggadot) are grouped together under the heading mishnah 
and connected to the verb lishnot (= “to recite”). In Palestin- 
ian rabbinic sources of the amoraic period (e. g. TJ, Hor. 3 5, 
48c; Gen. R. 15, p. 147; Pesikta de-Rav Kahana 27, p. 405; cf. 
Ex R. 10, p. 225) we find similar lists, with the difference that 
the terms tosefet, tosefot have been added to the familiar list of 
tannaitic terms, mikra, midrash, halakhot, and aggadot. What 
is the significance of the inclusion of the term tosefet here, and 
how does it relate to the term halakhot, which was already a 
member of the original tannaitic list? 

An answer to this question, as well as a possible connec- 
tion to our term baraita, can be found in a midrash, which 
interprets the words of the Song of Songs (6:8): “There are 
sixty queens ... and there is no end to [the number of] hand- 
maidens.” The version found in Song of Songs Rabbah (6 [9]:2) 
interprets the phrase “sixty queens” as a reference to the “sixty 
tractates of halakhot.” It then interprets the second phrase, 
saying: “there is no end to handmaidens - there is no end 
to tosefot.” When this tradition was restated in later midrashic 
collections (Num. R. 18:17, Tanhuma Korah 12), the first in- 
terpretation was abbreviated to “sixty tractates” (an obvious 
reference to the sixty tractates of the Mishnah of Rabbi Judah 
ha-Nasi); and the second interpretation was reformulated 
in the following words: “And there is no end to handmaidens - 
mishnah hizonah.” As mentioned above, mishnah hizonah 
is the Hebrew translation of matnita baraita, and was one 
of standard ways of referring to baraitot in the early post- 
talmudic period (the period to which these late midrashic 
collections belong). It would seem therefore that the Palestin- 
ian term halakhot refers to the Mishnah of Rabbi Judah ha- 
Nasi, while the term tosefot (“additions”) refers to that 
body of supplementary tannaitic halakhot, which is com- 
monly referred to in the Babylonian Talmud by the term 
baraitot. 

One additional factor may also have influenced the use 
of the term baraita in the Babylonian Talmud in place of the 
earlier Palestinian term fosefet. At some point in the devel- 
opment of the Babylonian talmudic tradition, the term tose- 
fet - or more precisely its Aramaic equivalent tosefta - came 
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the land administrator of Saul’s private property which David 
restored to Mephibosheth. Consequently Ziba’s household of 
15 sons and 20 servants became servants of Mephibosheth 
(11 Sam. 9:9ff.). 

When David was forced to flee Jerusalem during *Ab- 
salom’s rebellion, he was greeted by Ziba with essential food 
supplies (11 Sam. 16:1ff.). Ziba made David believe that his 
master Mephibosheth willingly remained in the city in the 
hope that the throne would be restored to him (11 Sam. 
16:3). Consequently David transferred all of Mephibosheth’s 
possessions to Ziba on the spot, as it was customary for kings 
to do with a rebel’s property. After Absalom’s rebellion was 
suppressed, Ziba recrossed the Jordan ahead of the king, 
and may have been of help in persuading the Benjamites 
to come to welcome David at the Jordan (11 Sam. 19:18-19). 
Mephibosheth was also among those who came to greet the 
king, and he exposed his servant's duplicity to David, by ex- 
plaining that he had intended to join David in his flight and 
that Ziba, taking advantage of his lameness, had made off 
with the already saddled asses. David, prompted by a feel- 
ing of gratitude to Ziba on one hand and a belief in the in- 
tegrity of Mephibosheth’s account on the other, ruled that 
Saul’s property should be divided equally between the two 
(11 Sam. 19:25ff.). 


ZIDDUK HA-DIN (Heb. 7°73 7173; lit. “acknowledgment of 
[Divine] justice”), the term for the Jewish burial service. The 
service commences with the recitation of Deuteronomy 32:4, 
“The Rock! — His deeds are perfect, yea, all His ways are just...” 
and includes a reading of Jeremiah 32:19; Psalms 92:16; Job 1:21; 
and other verses. lt concludes with Psalms 78:38; Isaiah 25:8; 
the benediction “Who formed you in judgment...” and the 
Kaddish le-Hadata. On the days when *Tahanun is not said, 
Psalm 16 replaces the opening verses in some rites. Various 
parts of the prayer are mentioned in the Talmud. Hanina b. 
Teradyon quoted the first half of Deuteronomy 32:4 before be- 
ing executed by the Romans, his wife completed the verse, and 
his daughter recited Jeremiah 32:19 (Av. Zar. 18a). The special 
Kaddish, which includes references to Erez Israel and expresses 
a hope that the Temple may be rebuilt, is mentioned in Soferim 
19:12. The benediction is cited in the Tosefta (Ber. 7:6 in a dif- 
ferent version; cf. the baraita in Ber. 58b). The present form 
dates from the geonic period (Zunz, Lit Poesie, 21). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abrahams, Companion, ccxxvi-ccxxx; 
Idelsohn, Liturgy, 171f. 


ZIDEK, PAVEL (1413-1471), Czech scholar and the first indi- 
vidual of Jewish origin to contribute to Czech culture. Zidek 
was baptized in his youth and raised as a Hussite but, while 
studying at Vienna, embraced Catholicism and became a 
priest. An outstanding scholar, he received doctorates at three 
universities, earning renown as well as enmity through his 
learned disputations at Prague, Breslau, and Cracow. Zidek’s 
quarrelsome disposition drove him from place to place un- 
til he found refuge at the court of the progressive Czech 
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king George of Podebrad. Zidek’s one surviving work is his 
Spravovna (“Administration,’ 1908), a book of suggestions to 
the king, which prescribes everything from the monarch’s at- 
tire to the principles of good state administration. Zidek pi- 
ously concludes that the king should join the Catholic Church, 
thus uniting all the Christians of his kingdom. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Vasa and A. Gregor, Katechismus déjin 
ceské literatury (1925); J. Stanék, Déjiny literatury ceské (1925). ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Hrabak, Déjiny ceské literatury 111 (1961) 


[Avigdor Dagan] 


ZIDOVSKA STRANA (Czech “Jewish Party”), national Jew- 
ish party in Czechoslovakia. It was founded at the first confer- 
ence of nationalist Jewry held in the Czechoslovak Republic, 
convened in Prague on the initiative of the Jewish National 
Council at the beginning of January 1919. The party aimed to 
secure representation of the Jewish national minority in the 
institutions of the new state and the local authorities. The party 
was joined by Zionists of every trend, with the exception of 
*Poalei Zion, which advocated independent political activ- 
ity of Labor, and of Jews of nationalist outlook not within the 
Zionist Organization. The principal objective, to assure par- 
liamentary representation for the Jewish minority, was not 
achieved from the beginning, although the Jewish Party gained 
about 80,000 votes in the first elections (1920) and almost 
100,000 votes in the second (1925). This was because the elec- 
tion law stipulated that only a list that obtained 20,000 votes 
in at least one electoral district, or a sufficient number of votes 
for the election of a deputy in a district on the first ballot, could 
be represented. Since the Jews were dispersed throughout the 
state, they could, even theoretically, obtain this number only 
in one electoral district - and they failed to do so. 

In the third elections (1929), the Jewish Party joined 
forces with the Polish minority party and thus succeeded in 
sending its first two deputies to parliament. These were Lud- 
vik *Singer (after his death in 1931 replaced by Angelo *Gold- 
stein) and Julius Reisz. At the fourth elections (1935), it was 
no longer possible to form a political Polish-Jewish alliance 
because the Poles had begun to adopt a hostile policy toward 
the Czechoslovak Republic. The Jewish Party concluded an 
elections agreement with the Czech Social Democratic Party, 
which included two representatives of the Jewish Party within 
its list. Although this decision won the acclaim of Poalei Zion, 
it was criticized by conservative circles of the Jewish Party. In 
these elections Angelo Goldstein and Hayyim *Kugel were 
elected. The Jewish Party was also represented in the provin- 
cial diets of Moravia-Silesia and Slovakia, and in many mu- 
nicipal councils. Its outstanding leaders included, in addition 
to the parliamentary deputies, Frantisek Friedmann, Emil 
*Margulies, and Arnost Frischer. 

Although the party is regularly discussed as a single body, 
it actually represented three different sectors of Jewry, which 
in the political sphere also expressed local attitudes and in- 
terests. In the Czech-speaking lands (Bohemia, Moravia, and 
Czech Silesia), the Jews had experienced a long uphill struggle, 
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ZIEGFELD, FLORENZ 


but by now it had reached a mature stage. In the Czechoslovak 
Republic, the Jewish Party embodied the desire of the middle 
class and the secular elements, who expected it to take care 
of the general needs of the Jewish population, as any Western 
European party does. 

In Slovakia, the party upheld the local interests of the 
population regarding its religious and social needs. On a na- 
tional level, it promoted ethnic-Jewish demands and fostered 
Zionist policies. In this endeavor it clashed with the leaders 
of the Czech countries; while devout Zionists, they misunder- 
stood the desires of Slovak Jewry. The strength of Slovak Or- 
thodoxy, hostile to Zionism and cherishing its own material 
and political interests, inhibited the abilities of the party in 
Slovakia. In Carpatho-Rus the party expressed the desire for 
modernization within a part of the Jewish masses. Zionism, 
especially among the youth, also expressed the desire to es- 
cape the squalid conditions of Carpatho-Rus. Here the party 
encountered stubborn opposition on the part of the Ortho- 
dox, headed by the hasidic rabbi of Mukachevo, Chaim Eleazar 
Shapira. In elections the Jewish Party, especially in the eastern 
parts of the Republic, was exposed to machinations and in- 
trigue on the part of the Agrarian Party in cooperation with 
the Orthodox. There was also competition from Czech, Ger- 
man, and Magyar assimilationists. Another problem expressed 
itself in the conflict between the need for domestic policies 
(“Landespolitik”) of the electorate and the Zionist desires of 
the ideological political elites of the party. 

During World War 11, Frischer represented the Jewish mi- 
nority in the Czechoslovak National Council in Exile in Lon- 
don. When Czechoslovak independence was renewed after the 
Holocaust, there was no longer room for political activity by na- 
tional minorities, and the Jewish Party was not reorganized. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.M.K. Rabinowica, “The Jewish Party,’ in: 

The Jews of Czechoslovakia, vol. 2 (1971), 235-345; M. Crhova, “Jew- 

ish Politics in Central Europe: the Case of the Jewish Party in Inter- 
war Czechoslovakia” 

[Chaim Yahil / Yeshayahu Jelinek (24 ed.)] 


ZIEGFELD, FLORENZ (1869-1932), U.S. showman. Zieg- 
feld, born in Chicago, started his career at the Chicago World 
Fair, 1893, and staged his first production in 1896 in New York. 
His star was Anna Held, whom he had brought from Europe 
and later married, and he publicized the show with front-page 
advertising, a device which subsequently became his hallmark. 
In 1907, after a visit to Paris, he launched the Ziegfeld Follies 
and presented new editions periodically until 1931. These ex- 
travaganzas included lavish arrays of beautiful showgirls and 
set the standard for Broadway musical revues. Ziegfeld be- 
came known as “the glorifier of the American girl” and “the 
apostle of the beauty show.” His many other productions in- 
cluded Showboat (1927 and 1932) and Rio Rita (1927), which 
opened at the Ziegfeld Theater built for him by William Ran- 
dolph Hearst. Ziegfeld’s productions brought fame to many 
stars, including Eddie *Cantor and Will Rogers. The film The 
Great Ziegfeld told the story of his career. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: DAB, 20 (1936), 653-4; L. Morris, Curtain 
Time (1953), 295-6, 308-9, 313-4; Oxford Companion to the Theater 


(19577), 854. 
[Lee Healey] 


ZIEGLER, ARCHIBALD (1903-1971), painter and sculp- 
tor. Ziegler was born in London and belonged to the group of 
“second-generation” Anglo-Jewish artists. Following his first 
one-man exhibition at the Whitechapel Art Gallery in 1932, 
he was commissioned to execute a series of large murals at 
Toynbee Hall, the famous East London community and edu- 
cational center. His only Jewish commission was for stained- 
glass windows at the Walthamstow and Leyton Synagogue, 
London. From 1938 he was a visiting lecturer at the St. Martin’s 
School of Art. Ziegler was closely connected with the Ben Uri 
Art Gallery and Society, a unique center in London for Jew- 
ish art activities. He was principally a painter of landscape, a 
favorite subject being Hampstead Heath in London, where he 
lived. In his later years he took up sculpture and had consider- 
able success as a portraitist; his bust of Norman Bentwich was 
presented to the Hebrew University, Jerusalem. 


[Charles Samuel Spencer] 


ZIEGLER, IGNAZ (1861-1948), scholar. Ziegler, who was 
born in Dolny Kubin, Slovakia, studied at the rabbinical sem- 
inary and the University of Budapest. During the period of 
his studies, he was influenced by the Reform movement and 
from 1888 served as liberal rabbi of Carlsbad, where he ac- 
complished a great deal for the Jewish community. Ziegler 
sympathized with Zionism. 

His research dealt with the Bible, Talmud and Midrash, 
Jewish religious philosophy, and Jewish history. In his most 
important work, Die Koenigsgleichnisse des Midrasch (1903), 
he dealt with the “parables of kings in the Midrash” in the 
light of the historical and factual reality of the Roman Em- 
pire. His other important works are: Religioese Disputationen 
im Mittelalter (1894); Die Geschichte des Judenthums (1900); 
Die Geistesreligion und das juedische Religionsgesetz (1912); 
Dokumente zur Geschichte der Juden in Karlsbad (1791-1869) 
(1913); Das magische Judentum (1923); and the two-volume Die 
sittliche Welt des Judentums, 2 vols. (1924-28). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: BLBI, 2 (1958-59), 211-22 (autobiography). 


[Moshe David Herr] 


ZIFF, MORRIS (1913-2005), U.S. rheumatologist. Ziff was 
born in Brooklyn, New York, and earned his B.S. (1934) and 
Ph.D. (1937) in chemistry from New York University (NYU) 
where he was a postdoctoral research chemist with Erwin 
Chargaff (1939-41). The difficulties of pursuing a career in 
basic science persuaded him to obtain his M.D. (1948) from 
nyu Medical College where he worked as a clinical and re- 
search rheumatologist (1950-58) and was head of clinical re- 
search from 1952. In 1958 he moved to the University of Texas 
Southwestern Medical School in Dallas as professor of medi- 
cine and founding director of the Rheumatic Diseases Divi- 
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sion. He became an Ashbel Smith Professor (1981), the high- 
est professorial rank in the university, and he remained chief 
of rheumatology until 1984. He was founding director of the 
Harold C. Simmons Arthritis Research Center (1983-84), 
and he continued his research and clinical activities as pro- 
fessor emeritus until 1999. Ziff pursued a career-long interest 
in the immunological and inflammatory mechanisms that af- 
fect joints in rheumatoid arthritis and are widespread in the 
body in other rheumatic diseases. He used his laboratory dis- 
coveries to develop tests of clinical value for diagnosis and 
assessing disease activity. His ideas inspired similar research 
in most major rheumatology centers in the world. His pro- 
gram of integrated laboratory and clinical studies also became 
an accepted model for organizing research in this field. His 
identification of cytokines as the factors that stimulate joint 
inflammation was an important contribution to the current 
development of monoclonal antibodies for controlling rheu- 
matic diseases. In addition to his research skills, Ziff was an 
outstanding clinician and teacher. His extraordinary blend of 
scientific rigor, intellectual curiosity, and human sympathy 
inspired the 131 research fellows he trained to pursue similar, 
often outstanding careers throughout the world. His many 
honors included the Heberden Medal of the British Society 
for Rheumatology (1964), the Carol Nachman Prize (1974), the 
Bunim Medal of the Pan-American Congress of Rheumatol- 
ogy (1982), and the first Gold Medal of the American College 
of Rheumatology (1988). 

[Michael Denman (24 ed.)] 


ZIFRONI, ISRAEL BEN DANIEL (16 century), Hebrew 
printer. Zifroni was a native of Guastalla, near Padua, Italy, 
and lived in Gazzuolo. In 1567 he worked as corrector in *Sab- 
bioneta for Vicenzo Conti, who produced three works, among 
them Menahem b. Zerah’s halakhic compendium Zeidah la- 
Derekh. The period of his finest achievements was 1578-83, 
when among other works he printed a fine edition of the Tal- 
mud (1578-80) for Ambrosius Froben in *Basle, and a Penta- 
teuch with haftarot, the Five Scrolls, etc. (1583) for Th. Guarin. 
Because of difficulties with the Basle city fathers, Froben and 
Zifroni printed some of their works in *Freiburg-im-Breisgau, 
such as Aaron of Pesaro’s Toledot Aharon, Benjamin of Tude- 
las Masot, and a Judeo-German paraphrase of Berechiah ha- 
Nakdan’s Mishlei Shualim (1584). Zifroni eventually returned 
to Italy, where he worked for Di Gara of Venice as corrector 
(from 1588). Zifroni’s son MOSES ELISHAMA also became a 
Hebrew printer and was active in *Mantua for T. Ruffinelli and 
the brothers I. and S. Norzi (1593-97), after which he joined 
his father in Venice. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.W. Amram, Makers of Hebrew Books in 
Italy (1909), index; M. Steinschneider, Juedische Typographie (19387), 
2ff,; J. Prijs, Baseler hebraeische Drucke (1964), index. 


ZIKHRONOT (Heb. 011731; “remembrance” verses), name 


of one of the benedictions in the Musaf prayer of *Rosh Ha- 
Shanah. This section begins with Attah zokher (“Thou re- 
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memberest”) and contains ten biblical verses (four from the 
Pentateuch, three from Psalms, and three from the Prophets) 
praising God who remembered, among other things, *Noah 
during the flood, the Israelites in Egyptian slavery, and His 
covenant with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. The prayer closes 
with a plea that God remember the binding of Isaac (see *Ake- 
dah), and, through Abraham's merit, bestow mercy upon his 
descendants. These Zikhronot verses express the most charac- 
teristic significance of Rosh Ha-Shanah, the Jewish New Year, 
as a “Day of Remembrance” (Yom ha-Zikkaron). At the end 
of their recital (as with the *Malkhuyyot and *Shofarot verses) 
the shofar is sounded. The reciting of the Zikhronot on Rosh 
Ha-Shanah is mentioned already in the Mishnah (Rw 4:5-6) 
and is believed to have been part of the Rosh Ha-Shanah lit- 
urgy in the Temple. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Elbogen, Gottesdienst, 141-4; E. Munk, The 
World of Prayer, 2 (1963), 202-4; Abrahams, Companion, cxcviii f.; 
Eisenstein, Dinim, 232f. 


ZIKHRON YAAKOV (Heb. 37? 3171), village with munici- 
pal council status in N. Israel, on the southern spur of Mount 
Carmel. Founded in 1882 by Jews from Romania, it was one 
of the earliest settlements of the Hovevei Zion movement. 
Zikhron Yaakov was initially called by the Arabic name of 
the site, Zammrin, which was erroneously supposed to be de- 
rived from “Shomron.” The following year, Baron Edmond de 
*Rothschild took a personal and financial interest in the vil- 
lage and named it Zikhron Yaakov (“Memory of Jacob”) after 
his father, James de Rothschild. On his initiative wine grapes 
were introduced as a principal agricultural branch, and one 
of the two large wine cellars established in the country (the 
other is at *Rishon le-Zion) was built. After a short time, how- 
ever, the vineyards were seriously hit by the Phylloxera pest, 
and the vines had to be replaced by strains introduced from 
America. In 1903 a convention of the Jewish settlers of Erez 
Israel was held at Zikhron Yaakov to create a kind of Jewish 
umbrella organization. M.M. *Ussishkin addressed the meet- 
ing, at which the *Teachers Association (Histadrut ha-Morim) 
was founded. The physician Hillel *Joffe, known for his fight 
against malaria, lived in Zikhron Yaakov, as did the botanist 
and agronomist Aaron *Aaronsohn and his sister *Sarah, who 
founded the secret *Nili intelligence group in World War 1; 
their home was later turned into a museum. Zikhron Yaakov 
started becoming a holiday resort in the late 1930s and 1940s. 
One of the first and important centers was the artists’ rest 
home, Bet Daniel (on the Bentwich-Lange-Friedlaender es- 
tate), which was named after the young pianist Daniel Fried- 
laender. In the first years of Israel’s statehood the village ex- 
panded considerably when it absorbed many new immigrants. 
In 1950 Zikhron Yaakov received council municipal status. In 
the 1960s, however, its population remained static, with 4,470 
inhabitants in 1968. Farming, in which vineyards and other 
fruit orchards continue to be prominent, was important along 
with industry (the wine cellar, a hosiery plant producing for 
export, and smaller enterprises), tourism, and recreation. In 
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1963 a group of Christians from Germany established a closed 
community in the northern part of the town, run like a kib- 
butz and operating factories for air purification systems, blan- 
kets, and processed foods. In the mid-1990s the population of 
Zikhron Yaakov expanded to approximately 8,090, rising fur- 
ther to 14,300 in 2002 with new neighborhoods coming into 
existence. The municipality developed the original first street 
of the moshavah into a tourist attraction. 

In 1954 Baron de Rothschild’s remains were transferred 
to a mausoleum, surrounded by beautiful gardens, at Zikhron 
Yaakov. Also buried in the village is the labor leader David 
*Remez, who spent many years there as a pioneer and labor 
organizer, and in whose honor a large rest house of Kuppat 
Holim, Bet Remez, is named. 

[Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 


ZIKLAG (Heb. 3278), town apportioned to the tribe of Simeon 
along with Hormah and Beth-Marcaboth (Josh. 19:5). It was 
later included in Judah where it was part of the first district, 
again with Hormah (Josh. 15:31). According to 1 Samuel 27:6, 
it was given to David, then a refugee from the persecution of 
Saul, by Achish, the Philistine ruler of Gath; therefore, at that 
time, it must have been within the orbit of Philistine power. lt 
was David's base till the time of the battle of Gilboa; after he 
was sent away from Aphek by the Philistines, he found the city 
burned by the Amalekites, whom he pursued and destroyed 
(1 Sam. 30). From Ziklag David sent the spoils from this bat- 
tle to various cities in Judah and there he heard, on the third 
day after his return, the grievous news of the fall of Saul and 
Jonathan; after slaying the messenger, he made his famous la- 
ment there (11 Sam. 1:17ff.). David was joined in Ziklag by his 
“mighty men” (1 Chron. 12:1ff.) and from the city he went to 
claim the kingship of Judah. It was one of the places inhab- 
ited by Jews after the return from the Babylonian exile (Neh. 
11:28). Eusebius locates the place in the Daromas (Onom. 156: 
11). Most scholars, following A. Alt, have identified Ziklag with 
Tell al-Huwaylifa, a prominent tell 20 mi. (32 km.) southwest 
of Hebron, in a pass on the fringe of the Judean mountains; 
as this site does not seem to fall within the area of Philistine 
domination, however, *Press and *Aharoni have suggested 
Tell al-Shari‘a further to the west, which others have identi- 
fied with Gerar. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Alt, in: JPOS, 15 (1935), 317ff; Press, Erez, 4 
(1955), 806f.; Aharoni, Land, index. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


ZILBER, LEV ALEKSANDROVICH (1894-1966). Rus- 
sian microbiologist, virologist, and immunologist. He was the 
brother of B.A. *Kaverin. Zilber graduated from St. Petersburg 
University in 1915 and Moscow University in 1919. He began 
to work at the Institute of Microbiology of the People’s Kom- 
misariat of Health in 1921. 

Due to the fact that he was an honest and principled 
researcher, Zilber more than once suffered repression: be- 
tween 1937 and 1939 and from 1940 to 1944, he was incarcer- 
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ated in Soviet “corrective labor” camps. From 1939 to 1940 he 
headed the department of virology, and in 1945 the depart- 
ment of immunology and malignant growths at the Institute 
of Epidemiology and Microbiology of the Academy of Medi- 
cal Sciences of the U.S.S.R. From 1945 he was a member of 
this academy. His scientific fields of interest encompassed 
the variability of microorganisms and immunology. In 1937 
he described a previously unknown viral disease: Far Eastern 
tick elephantiasis. In 1945 he began elaborating a viral theory 
of the origin of cancer. He was awarded a Stalin Prize in 1946 
and a joint State Prize posthumously in 1967, for the discov- 
ery of the pathogenesis of the Raus chicken sarcoma in other 
kinds of animals. 


[The Shorter Jewish Encyclopedia in Russian, Jerusalem] 


ZILBERTS, ZAVEL (1881-1949), composer, conductor, and 
hazzan. Born in Karlin, near Pinsk, Russia, Zilberts became 
his father’s successor as hazzan upon the latter’s death in 
1895, and by the age of 18 he was singing his own composi- 
tions. After studying music at the conservatory in Warsaw, 
he became conductor of the famous Hazomir choral society 
in Lodz. Between 1907 and 1914 he was choir master in the 
Central Synagogue, Moscow. He returned to Lodz for another 
six years before emigrating to the U.S. in 1920. Striving for 
the establishment of a pure, unaccompanied choral style, he 
founded the Zilberts Choral Society in 1930 and became mu- 
sical director of the Jewish Ministers-Cantors Association of 
America, composing a large number of liturgical pieces and 
choral arrangements for concert appearances organized by 
the Association. 

His liturgical compositions were often based on motifs 
from biblical cantillations. His setting of *Havdalah is widely 
known and has been sung and recorded by many hazzanim. 
Zilberts wrote the biblical cantatas Jacobs Dream and Am Yis- 
rael Hai, and published Neginot Yisrael (1932) and Music for 
the Synagogue (1943). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Fishman, in: Jewish Review (Feb. 10, 1949); 
H. Lefkowitch, in: Proceedings of the Ninth Annual Conference-Con- 
vention of the Cantors Assembly of America (1956), 25-30; I. Rabino- 
vitch, Of Jewish Music (1952), 230-2, 240-1. 


[David M.L. Olivestone] 


ZILBOORG, GREGORY (1890-1959), psychiatrist. Zilboorg 
was born in Kiev, Russia. He served as a physician in the Rus- 
sian army, participated in the first revolution in Petrograd 
in 1917, and was secretary to the Ministry of Labor in the cab- 
inets of Prince Lvov and Kerensky. He edited a daily paper 
in Kiev until the German occupation. Zilboorg was forced 
to leave Russia in 1919, when he settled in the U.S. He gradu- 
ated from the Columbia College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
New York City, in 1926, and was at the Berlin Psychoana- 
lytic Institute from 1929 to 1930. After 1931 he entered private 
practice in psychiatry and psychoanalysis. He was a member 
of the Committee for the Study of Suicide, assistant clinical 
professor of psychiatry in the New York Medical College, and 
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on the Consulting Delegation on Criminology to the United 
Nations. 

Zilboorg’s research and writings extend over several 
particular fields. His two major works were The Medical Man 
and the Witch During the Renaissance (1935) and A History of 
Medical Psychology (in collaboration with George W. Henry; 
1941). His historical work was followed by Mind, Medicine 
and Man (1943), Sigmund Freud (1951), The Psychology of the 
Criminal Act and Punishment (1954), and Freud and Religion 
(1958). Among Zilboorg’s shorter works three deal with sui- 
cide: Suicide among Civilized and Primitive (1936), Differen- 
tial Diagnostic Types of Suicide (1936), and Considerations 
on Suicide... (1937). His paper “On Social Responsibility” in 
Searchlights on Delinquency (ed. K.R. *Eissler, 1948) provides 
an insight into Zilboorg’s view of the role of psychoanalysis 
vis-a-vis the problems of society. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Grinstein, Index of Psychoanalytic Writ- 


ings, 4 (1958); 8 (1965), incl. bibl. 
[Louis Miller] 


ZILINA (Slovak. Zlina; Hung. Zsolna; Ger. Sillein), town 
in N.W. Slovakia. After the repulsion of the Tatar invasion in 
the 13" century, King Béla 1v of Hungary elevated Zilina to 
the status of a royal city and invited Jews and Germans to the 
abandoned and depopulated town, granting them certain im- 
portant privileges. The town later suffered severely from vari- 
ous vicissitudes and was repeatedly burned down; the town 
archives therefore retain no documents concerning Jewish life 
there in this period. 

Many of the inhabitants were German settlers, and 
the authorities prevented Jews from settling in Zilina. Even 
the Toleranzpatent of Josef 11 did not alter the situation. In 
1840 the Hungarian parliament permitted Jews to settle in 
most places, but Zilina authorities still tried to prohibit Jew- 
ish settlement. Jews settled in nearby villages, such as Ra- 
jec and Varin. After the prohibition was lifted in 1840, Jews 
moved to Zilina. A commercial crossroads, it attracted Jew- 
ish businessmen. In 1834 there were 13 Jews in Zilina; in 1840, 
there were 22; in 1880 there were 619; in 1910 there were 
1,467; and in 1940 there were 2,919. Most were deported in 
1942 to extermination camps in Poland. In 1947, there were 
497 Jews living in Zilina. Some 700 local Jews survived the 
Holocaust. 

In 1852 Jewish communal life began in the town. There 
was a small synagogue, a heder, a hevra kaddisha, and a cem- 
etery. In 1861 the synagogue was enlarged, and there was 
a school, a mikveh, and a kosher slaughterhouse. After Zi- 
lina became an important railway center, more Jews moved 
in. They established saw mills and textile factories. Through 
Jewish initiative, Zilina became the center of the Slovakian 
timber trade. 

After the Jewish Congress of 1868, the congregation chose 
the Reform path until 1921, when several hundred formed an 
Orthodox congregation. In 1938 a small group of Hasidim es- 
tablished a place of prayer following nusah sefarad. 
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The Jewish community became a center of political and 
cultural activity. With the foundation of the Czechoslovak 
state, a group of Jews asked to be recognized as Slovaks of 
the Mosaic creed. They were followed by intensive Zionist 
activity. The city became a leading center of the Jewish Party, 
and its candidate served a long stint as deputy mayor. The 
Zionist movement had a major branch in Zilina, which in- 
cluded several youth movements. The Maccabi sports orga- 
nization was well established and boasted several national 
champions. 

After the Munich treaty of September 1938, Slovak na- 
tionalists, mainly in the Hlinka Slovak People’s Party, pro- 
claimed autonomy for Slovakia within the Czechoslovak Re- 
public. The proclamation took place in Zilina. On March 14, 
1939, Slovakia proclaimed independence under the aegis of 
Berlin. The new state immediately embarked on persecut- 
ing Jews. All Jewish children were expelled from non-Jew- 
ish schools and autonomous Jewish institutions were out- 
lawed. In 1940 many Jews were expelled from Bratislava, and 
some settled in Zilina. Thus the Jewish population rose to 
3,500. 

In March 1942 the deportation of Jews from Slovakia 
to extermination centers in Poland began. Being close to the 
Polish border and a central transportation hub, Zilina was 
the final preparation point for Poland-bound transports. The 
living conditions were so squalid and the Hlinka Guard so 
brutal that the state had to intervene. While waiting for their 
transport, the inmates were forced to work on building a soc- 
cer stadium, which is still in use. 

In 1943-44 the remaining Jewish community helped 
Jewish refugees from Poland, who had crossed the Slovak 
border illegally, to cross the Hungarian border to safety. In 
August 1944 the Slovak Uprising began, and Zilina became 
a hiding place. Jews caught by the Germans were sent to Po- 
land. 

Zilina was liberated in spring 1945, and the small com- 
munity attempted to rebuild its Jewish life. A synagogue 
was renovated, and the cemetery was cleaned up. A public 
kitchen distributed food to the homeless returnees and the 
Displaced Persons on their way home. Zilina also became 
a center of *“illegal” immigration (Aliyah B) on the way to 
Palestine. 

The Zionist youth movements flourished, preparing their 
members for Palestine. In the cemetery a memorial to victims 
of the Holocaust was erected. In the 1950s the Jews suffered 
badly under the Communist regime. In 1967 there were 254 
Jews in Zilina. 

During the Prague Spring of 1968 whoever could leave 
the country did so; mainly the elderly remained. After the 
Velvet Revolution (1989), the community organized public 
life again. The Reform synagogue was sold and became a 
concert hall. June 17 is the memorial day of the Zilina con- 
gregation; in 2004 a memorial to the Jews who perished at 
the transportation center was erected, made of twisted rail- 
way tracks. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Lanyi and H. Propper, A szlovenszk6i 
zsido hitkézségek térténete (1933); Z. Lippa and I. Halpert, in: Die aus- 
saeen unter Traenen mit Jubel werden sie ernten, ed. by R. Iltis (1959), 
206-11. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Barkany and L. Dojé, Zidovské 
ndabozenské obce na Slovensku (1991). 


[Elieser Beck / Yeshayahu Jelinek (274 ed.)] 


ZILKHA, family of bankers originating in *Baghdad. KHE- 
DOURY ZILKHA (1884-1956), a descendant of textile traders, 
founded the family banking house in Baghdad in 1899 with a 
capital of $250. Baghdad's rising importance as a communica- 
tions and trading center contributed to his success as a banker. 
Under the threat of extortionists he left Baghdad in 1926 and 
as a result, interest rates rose considerably in the Baghdad 
bazaar. In 1927 Zilkha opened a bank in *Beirut, followed 
by branches in *Damascus (1935) and *Cairo (1937). In 1941 
Zilkha settled in the United States where he and his four sons, 
MAURICE (1917-1964), ABDULLA (1913-_ ), Ezra (1925- ), and 
SELIM (1927-_ ), began to operate a successful worldwide net- 
work of financing and foreign exchange operations. In 1950, 
however, the original Baghdad house was seized by the Iraqi 
government, and in 1956 the Cairo firm was expropriated by 


the Egyptian government. 
OF [Joachim O.Ronall] 


ZILKHA, NA‘IM (1879-1929), Iraqi lawyer. Zilkha started 
to practice law in his native *Baghdad in 1904. In 1908 he be- 
came a member of the Beirut Court of Appeals, retaining his 
post for over ten years and rising to deputy president of the 
court. Returning to *Iraq in 1921, he became deputy president 
of the *Basra civil courts, and in 1922 president of the Di- 
yala Province civil courts. He was elected to the Iraqi House 
of Representatives in 1925 and remained a member until his 
death. He was one of the few young Jews in the Iraqi House of 
Representatives who had the courage to express opposition to 
the government. In 1925 he was also appointed lecturer at the 
Baghdad law school, and became active in the Jewish commu- 
nity council; he was elected chairman of the “Jeshmi Commit- 
tee,” in charge of the secular affairs of the Jewish community, 
and held this position until his death. He made attempts to 
introduce reforms in the life of the Jewish community and to 
restrict the influence of religious dignitaries and the rich; he 
succeeded in forcing Rabbi *Dangoor to resign from his post 
as head of the community. Zilkha’s sudden death put an end 


to the reforms that he had initiated. 
[Hayyim J.Cohen] 


ZILPAH (Heb. 7593), handmaid of *Leah and concubine of 
*Jacob. *Laban gave Zilpah to his daughter Leah as a hand- 
maid on the occasion of Leah’s marriage to Jacob (Gen. 29:24; 
46:18). A parallel custom is attested in the *Nuzi Documents. 
When Leah ceased bearing children she presented Zilpah to 
her husband as a concubine (30:9; 37:2), just as her sister *Ra- 
chel had previously done with her own maid *Bilhah (30:3). 
Two sons, *Gad and *Asher, were born of the union between 
Jacob and Zilpah (30:10-13; 35:26). Sixteen descendants of Zil- 
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pah are listed in the Genesis genealogies (46:18). There is no 
further mention of Zilpah in the Bible. 


ZIM, Israel Navigation Company Ltd., founded in June 1945 
by the Jewish Agency, the Histadrut, and the Palestine Mari- 
time League in order to build a merchant fleet that would 
make the prospective Jewish state independent of foreign ship- 
ping, as well as to exploit the sea as a source of income. The 
word zim means ships and appears in the Bible (Num. 24:24). 
The Jewish Agency held 45% of the shares, the Histadrut 45%, 
and the Palestine Maritime League 10%. Supreme control by 
the future state was ensured in the articles of the company by 
a governor's share that gave its owners public-political con- 
trol. In 1959 the government became a one-third partner in 
the company; in 1965 its share rose to 80%. Zim’s first ship, 
purchased in January 1947 in partnership with a British com- 
pany, was the 3,500-ton Kedmah, which opened a passenger 
and cargo service between Haifa and Marseilles. After the es- 
tablishment of the State of Israel, it became vital to transport 
immediately the mass of refugees from Europe. Zim then 
merged with Oniyyot u-Sefinot, a branch of the Mosad, the or- 
ganization for “illegal” immigration, which at the time owned 
many boats that had been confiscated by the British authori- 
ties. Some of the vessels were found suitable for the transport 
of immigrants; others were used to form the Israel navy. 

In 1951 Zim, for the first time, ordered two new cargo 
boats. After the reparations agreement was signed between 
Israel and West Germany, Zim received purchase credits and, 
between 1953 and 1955, ordered 18 new ships from German 
shipyards, including two passenger ships for its European 
lines, two passenger-cargo ships for the transatlantic line, and 
one tanker. Subsequently Zim had ships built in shipyards in 
Japan, France, Italy, Yugoslavia, Sweden, and Israel, and by the 
beginning of 1970 the company owned or operated 60 ships 
with a deadweight of 1,012,605 tons. In 1964 the 25,000-ton 
passenger ship ss Shalom began service on the Haifa-New 
York line. The management's decision to provide two kitch- 
ens on board - one for kosher and the other for non-kosher 
food - aroused a violent controversy, and eventually Zim had 
to operate the ship with only a kosher kitchen. The ship did 
not make a sufficient profit and was sold in 1967. The passen- 
ger service reached its peak in 1960 when four passenger ships 
were serving Zim. In 1967 Zim employed 3,400 sailors and 
shore employees. The expansion of maritime training facili- 
ties accompanied the development of the fleet. However, pas- 
senger service declined in the 1960s as elsewhere in the world 
and by 1970 Zim owned no passenger ships. 

Zim then expanded its cargo lines and began operat- 
ing specialized ships such as bulk carriers, refrigerated ships, 
and tankers. Another important field of activity was the op- 
eration of tankers carrying oil from Iran to Israel, and petro- 
leum products from Israel to Europe. In the early 1970s Zim 
established zcs - z1m Container Service. The company or- 
dered and built six ships, the first generation of large special- 
ized container ships, as well as shore equipment and contain- 
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ers. During the early 1980s Zim faced another financial crisis, 
but eventually achieved a turnaround. The year 1985 marked 
the start of a new era for a leaner, more flexible, and more 
profitable Zim. In the early 2000s the company constituted 
an integrated international transportation system, combining 
a variety of transport-related activities and providing a wide 
range of services. Zim operates over 80 vessels of all types. Of 
these, 27 vessels are fully or partly owned and the rest char- 
tered. In 2004 the Israeli government sold its shares (49%) in 
Zim to Israel Corporation, owned by the Ofer family, trans- 
forming Zim into a private company. Zim’s ships maintain 
regular communications with most European countries, the 
US. and Canada, South America, West and East Africa, and 
countries in Asia, including Hong Kong, Japan, and Australia. 
The company’s rapid and successful development attracted the 
attention of new countries in Africa and Asia, which invited 
the company to organize and run their shipping. The national 
shipping of Ghana and Burma were organized by Zim. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Tolkowsky, They Took to the Sea (1964); 
Ha-Toren (monthly of the Zim Co.; 1953-65); Ha-Yammai ha-Ivri 


(1947-62; especially the articles by Captain Zeev Ha-Yam). WEB- 
SITE: www.zim.co.il. 


[Zvi Herman / Shaked Gilboa (2™4 ed.)] 


ZIMBABWE, formerly the British colony of Southern Rho- 
desia and, briefly, the Republic of Rhodesia. Organized Jewish 
life in Zimbabwe goes back to 1894 when about 20 Jews were 
among the purchasers of land in Bulawayo. They established a 
congregation there in that year, followed by another in *Salis- 
bury (later renamed Harare) in 1895. A third congregation, 
which remained small, was established in Gwelo in 1901. In- 
dividual Jewish traders had penetrated north of the Limpopo 
35 years earlier, and a number of Jews were in the occupation 
column that Cecil Rhodes sent to Salisbury in 1890 as well as 
in the fighting columns of 1893 and 1896. An important role in 
the development of Rhodesia was played by Alfred *Beit. The 
majority of the Jewish settlers were of Russian and Lithuanian 
origin, although later on an appreciable number of Sephardim 
came from the Aegean island of Rhodes. The earliest settlers 
came up from the south, some by way of the east coast through 
Portuguese Beira. Joe van Praag, who later became mayor of 
Salisbury, is known to have walked from Beira. There was a 
small influx of German refugees in the late 1930s, and during 
the period of prosperity after World War 11 a considerable 
number of South African and English Jews settled in Rhode- 
sia. The Jewish settlers founded newspapers and were largely 
responsible for pioneering efforts in transportation systems, 
mining, the tobacco industry, cattle and produce marketing, 
furniture and clothing industries, and the hotel business. As 
the population began to grow and disperse, a number of syn- 
agogues were established. According to census figures, there 
were 400 Jews in 1900, 1,289 in 1921, 2,219 in 1936, 4,760 in 
1951, and 7,060 in 1961. The two main Jewish centers were Bu- 
lawayo and Salisbury, with smaller congregations in Gatooma, 
Gwelo, and Que Que. After 1965, when the ruling white su- 
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Jewish communities in Zimbabwe (then Rhodesia), 1971. 


premacist Rhodesian Front unilaterally declared Rhodesian 
independence in a bid to perpetuate white minority rule, the 
Jewish population declined precipitously. up1 resulted in Rho- 
desia’s being increasingly isolated by the international com- 
munity, and it inevitably led in due course to a long, ruinous 
civil war between the white minority regime and the various 
black liberation movements (1976-79). The Jewish popula- 
tion was approximately 5,500 in 1968 and barely a quarter that 
number 12 years later, when political power finally passed to 
the black majority. Rhodesia was renamed Zimbabwe and the 
country’s inaugural elections were won by Robert Mugabe's 
ZANU-PF party. Emigrating Jews largely settled in neighbor- 
ing South Africa, although a fairly substantial number went 
to Israel or the U.K. The Jewish population, together with that 
of the white minority, continued to shrink under Mugabe's 
increasingly authoritarian rule. In December 1987, only 1,200 
Jews remained in Zimbabwe, two-thirds of whom were over 
the age of 65. Nearly all were living in Harare and Bulawayo, 
the former midlands communities of Gweru, Kwe Kwe, and 
Kadoma having by then ceased to function. During the mid- 
1990s, Zimbabwe entered a sustained period of economic 
and political turmoil, as Mugabe's ruling zANU-PF party re- 
sorted to ever more totalitarian methods to remain in power 
amidst crumbling social services, food and other shortages, 
and hyper-inflation. In 2004, fewer than 400 Jews remained 
in the country. Despite the attrition, the Jewish communal 
infrastructure remained intact, with organizations like the 
Zimbabwe Jewish Board of Deputies, Central African Zionist 
Organization, women’s Zionist groups, and the Union of Jew- 
ish Women still functioning. There were three synagogues, all 
Orthodox, of which two were in Harare and the other in Bu- 
lawayo. Sharon School in Harare, whose student body is now 
90% non-Jewish, nevertheless provides some Jewish-related 
instruction for the community's few remaining Jewish chil- 
dren. Savyon Lodge, the Jewish Aged Home in Bulawayo, had 
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31 Jewish residents in 2004. With an average age of over 70 
and no sign of any reversal in the near future of the country’s 
ongoing implosion, Zimbabwe Jewry is today a community 
coming to terms with its own imminent demise. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.I. Cohen, in: South African Jewish Year 


Book (1929). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: B.A. Kosmin, Majuta: A His- 
tory of the Jewish Community of Zimbabwe (1980). 


[Maurice Wagner / David Saks (274 ed.)] 


ZIMBALIST, EFREM (1889-1985), violinist and composer. 
Zimbalist was born at Rostov on Don, Russia, and received 
his earliest musical training from his father, a conductor, be- 
fore studying at the St. Petersburg Conservatory with Leopold 
*Auer. He made his European debut with the Berlin Philhar- 
monic Orchestra in 1907. In 1911 he went to the U.S., making 
his American debut with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
and became one of the most prominent violinists on the U.S. 
concert scene. In 1914 he married the singer, Alma *Gluck, 
who died in 1938. In the same year he married Mary Louise 
Curtis, the founder of the Curtis Institute of Music, Philadel- 
phia, of which he became director in 1941. Zimbalist special- 
ized in the history of early violin music. He composed the 
opera Landara (1956), orchestral and chamber works, songs, 
and One Hour’ Daily Exercises for Violin (1918). He left the 
Jewish faith. 


EFREM ZIMBALIST JR. (1923- ), U.S. actor, musician, and 
producer, was the son of Efrem Zimbalist by Alma Gluck but 
was not of the Jewish faith. He was born in New York where, 
in 1947 and 1950, he produced three operas by Gian-Carlo 
Menotti. The last, The Consul, won a Pulitzer Prize and the 
New York Drama Critics’ Award. Early minor roles with the 
American Repertory Theater led to his Broadway debut in 
Hedda Gabler (1948). After the death of his wife in 1950, Zim- 
balist went into semi-retirement, working with his father. In 
1954 he returned to acting, and as the lead in the television 
series “77 Sunset Strip,” won popular acclaim. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Saleski, Famous Musicians of Jewish Ori- 
gin (1949), 12-5; MGG, incl. bibl. 


ZIMMELS, HIRSCH JACOB (1900-1975), rabbi and scholar. 
Zimmels, born in Yavorov, Poland, lectured from 1929 to 1933 
at the Juedisch-Theologisches Seminar, Breslau, and from 1934 
to 1939 was rabbi of the Israelitische Kultusgemeinde, Vienna. 
Zimmoels left Austria for England after the Nazi Anschluss in 
1938, and in 1944 was appointed lecturer in Bible, Talmud, and 
Jewish history at Jews’ College London. He became director 
of studies in 1961 and was principal in 1964-69. 

Zimmels published works, based mainly on his impor- 
tant research into responsa literature, include: Beitraege zur 
Geschichte der Juden in Deutschland (1926); R. David ibn Abi 
Simra’s (R.D.b.S) Leben und Lebenswerk (1932); Die Marranen 
in der rabbinischen Literatur (1932); Magicians, Theologians 
and Doctors (1952); and Ashkenazim and Sephardim (1958). 


[Alexander Tobias] 
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°ZIMMERLI, WALTHER (1907-1983), Swiss Bible scholar. 
Born in Schiers (Graubuenden), Zimmerli was professor in 
Zurich (from 1938) and Goettingen (from 1951). The subject 
of his research is expressed in the title of the collection of his 
articles Das Alte Testament als Anrede (“The Old Testament as 
a Harangue,” 1956) and Gottes Offenbarung (1963). In his com- 
mentary on Ezekiel (2 vols., 1955-69), he explains in detail the 
message of the prophet in its historical-traditional context; the 
present Book of Ezekiel is the result of a later development of 
the prophetic word within an “Ezekielian school.” In his com- 
mentary, Zimmerli applies the form-critical method, especially 
to the theologically significant formulas (e.g., “formula of self- 
introduction,” “statements of realization,’ “word of proof”). 
One of his main interests is the marginal position of the 
Wisdom writings in relation to the theology of the Old Testa- 
ment (Zur Struktur der alttestamentlichen Weisheit, in ZAW, 51 
(1933), 177-204); his commentary on Ecclesiastes belongs in 
this context (Das Buch des Prediger Salomo, 1962). In various 
works Zimmerli deals with aspects of the theology of the Old 
Testament (Das Gesetz und die Propheten, 1963; Der Mensch 
und seine Hoffnung im Alten Testament, 1968; Die Weltlichkeit 


des Alten Testaments, 1971). 
[Rudolf Smend] 


ZIMMERMAN, CHARLES SASCHA (1897-1983), U.S. labor 
leader. Zimmerman, who was born in the Ukraine, came to 
the United States in 1913 and went to work in a New York City 
knee-pants shop. In 1916 he joined the International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union (1LGWwv) and thereafter the Socialist 
Party. With the emergence of the American Communist move- 
ment after World War 1 he became a member of the Commu- 
nist Party, whose faction in the 1LGwu he led throughout the 
early 1920s. In 1926, a year after becoming union manager of 
the Communist-controlled New York Joint Board, Local 22, 
ILGwu, Zimmerman organized a general strike. Though he 
considered the management's eventual settlement offer to rep- 
resent a substantial victory for the workers, the Communist 
Party forced a continuation of the walkout, which ended in 
defeat. The experience had a sobering effect. Zimmerman, al- 
though he remained in the Party for a few more years as leader 
of its Needle Trades Industrial Union, resigned in 1929 and in 
1931 he led Local 22 back into the 1tcwu. After his return to 
the 11gwu Zimmerman played an active role in the struggle 
against Communist influence in the labor movement. He was 
made vice president of the 1LGwu in 1943, a post he long held. 
He was also active in the American Labor Party in New York 
State, until his resignation in 1946, after it veered to the left. 
After World War 1, through his activities in the Jewish Labor 
Committee, Zimmerman was active in the cause of civil rights. 
In 1949 he became a leader of Amum-lIsraeli Housing Corpo- 
ration, an enterprise in low-cost housing in Israel undertaken 
by the 11cwu and several other American unions. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Epstein, Jewish Labor in U.S.A., 2 vols. 
(1950-53), index; idem, The Jew and Communism, 1919-1941 (1959), 
index. 
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ZIMMERMAN, HARRY M. (1901-1995), U.S. neuropatholo- 
gist. From 1930 to 1943 he was professor of pathology at Yale. 
After World War 11 he became chief of laboratories of New 
York’s Montefiore Hospital and clinical professor of pathology 
at Columbia's College of Physicians and Surgeons. From 1963 
he was professor of pathology at Yeshiva University’s Albert 
Einstein College of Medicine. 

For many years Zimmerman was consultant in pathol- 
ogy and neuropathology to hospitals and institutes, including 
the Armed Forces Institute of Pathology in Washington, D.c. 
He was associate editor of the American Journal of Pathology 
(1943-53). He wrote many scientific papers, and coauthored 
the three-volume work Neuroradiology Workshop (1961-68). 

[Fred Rosner] 


ZIMMERMAN, SHELDON (1942- ), U.S. Reform rabbi, ad- 
ministrator. Zimmerman was born in Toronto, Canada, and 
received his B.A. (1964) and M.A. (1965) from the University of 
Toronto. In 1970, he was ordained at *Hebrew Union College- 
Jewish Institute of Religion, which awarded him an honorary 
D.D. in 1995. Following ordination, he was appointed assistant 
rabbi of New York City’s Central Synagogue, where he was el- 
evated to the position of senior rabbi in 1972 (1972-85). He was 
also a member of the faculties of Hunter College (1966-69), 
Fordham University (1971-74) and the New York campus of 
HUC-JIR, where he taught liturgy and rabbinics (1980-85). 
Reaching out to those in need, he organized an interfaith co- 
alition of churches with his synagogue and founded the first 
feeding program for the homeless in the mid-Manhattan area; 
he also welcomed the first Alcoholics Anonymous group ever 
to meet in a synagogue. In addition, he served on the national 
rabbinic cabinets of the United Jewish Appeal, the Jewish Na- 
tional Fund, and State of Israel Bonds, as well as on the boards 
of the World Center for Jewish Unity and the Synagogue 
Council of America. He was religious news commentator for 
the radio station wor and moderator of the Message of Israel 
radio broadcasts started by Rabbi Jonah *Wise. 

In 1985, Zimmerman became senior rabbi of Temple 
Emanu-E] in Dallas, Texas (1985-96), where was also adjunct 
professor at Southern Methodist University and Perkins Theo- 
logical Seminary (1986-89). His civic involvement included 
serving as chairman of the Interfaith Commission of the Jew- 
ish Community Relations Council and on the Committee on 
Institutional Ethics at Baylor University Medical Center as 
well as on the boards of Children’s Medical Foundation, Jew- 
ish Federation of Dallas, and the Chaplains Advisory Board 
of smu. He also served as alumnus in residence at HUC-JIR’s 
Los Angeles (1985) and Cincinnati campus (1989). 

In the Reform movement, Zimmerman served as presi- 
dent of two of the three cornerstones of Reform Judaism: the 
*Central Conference of American Rabbis and Huc-yrrR. After 
serving as a member of the executive committee and board 
of trustees of the Union of American Hebrew Congregations, 
president of HUC-jrR’s Rabbinical Alumni Association and co- 
chairman of the UAHC-CCAR Joint National Commission on 
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Outreach, he was elected vice president (1991-93) and then 
president (1993-95) of the ccar. During his term of office, 
he was selected by President Clinton to be part of a delegation 
accompanying Vice President Gore to Warsaw to commemo- 
rate the 50% anniversary of the Warsaw Ghetto uprising and 
was invited to Jerusalem by President Ezer Weizman to par- 
ticipate in a conference of leaders of world Jewry. 

In 1996, Zimmerman was named the seventh president 
of Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute of Religion. He 
was credited with restoring prominence to HUC-JIR’s faculty; 
also during his tenure, the Los Angeles school began ordain- 
ing rabbis — prior to that students could begin their studies on 
the West Coast - and would have to complete them in New 
York and Cincinnati. He resigned in 2000 after an investiga- 
tion into his conduct as a rabbi several years earlier led to his 
suspension by the Central Conference of American Rabbis, 
which never made public the accusation but merely the ver- 
dict. Soon thereafter, he was appointed executive vice presi- 
dent of *Birthright Israel in 2001. In 2003, he became vice 
president of *United Jewish Communities’ Jewish Renaissance 
and Renewal. He returned to the world of academia in 2006, 
teaching rabbinics at HUC-JIR. 

Zimmerman is the author of three family prayer books 
for Sabbath and the festivals and co-editor of The Threat of a 
Mixed Marriage - A Response. He has contributed to a num- 
ber of books, including Alcoholism and the Jewish Community, 
Twelve Jewish Steps for Recovery and Healing of Soul, Healing 
of Body - which were informed by his pioneering efforts as 
a founder of the Federation Task Force on Jewish Alcohol- 
ism and the support group Jacs - and for which he received 
the first Marshall Hochhauser Memorial Award. He was also 
a member of the advisory board of Jewish Lights Publishing 
and of the publication committee of the Jewish Publication 


Society of America. 
[Bezalel Gordon (2™4 ed.)] 


ZIMMERN, SIR ALFRED (1879-1957), English political 
scientist and an authority on international relations. Born in 
London, the son of a Jewish merchant (his mother was of Hu- 
guenot descent), Zimmern was educated at Winchester and 
Oxford, where he was fellow and tutor from 1904 to 1909. 
From 1919 to 1921 he held the chair of international relations 
at the University of Wales-Aberystwyth. In 1930 he returned 
to Oxford as professor of international relations. Zimmern 
held several important posts in the British government and 
was an adviser to the Ministry of Education and the Foreign 
Office. He was also deputy director of the League of Nations 
Institute of Intellectual Cooperation from 1926 to 1930 and 
was special adviser to UNESCO. 

Zimmern’s writings include The Greek Commonwealth 
(1931°); The Third British Empire (1934°); The League of Na- 
tions and the Rule of Law, 1918-1935 (19397); and Spiritual 
Values and World Affairs (1939). They reflected his under- 
standing of the historic factor in the development of interna- 
tional relations and, as a result, his advice on foreign affairs 
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ZIMRI 


was sought by various governments. Though Zimmern was 
not connected with the Jewish community, *Weizmann con- 
sulted him on political questions. Zimmern was a lifelong 
advocate of the outlawing of war, enforced by international 
agreement, and was, in 1917, one of the first to suggest that 
war be outlawed by international treaty. He also believed in 
the inevitable progress of the human race, a proposition for 
which there was tragically little evidence during his lifetime. 
After 1947 he lived and taught in New England, dying in 
Connecticut. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: New York Times (Nov. 25, 1957), 31; Illus- 


trated London News (Nov. 30, 1957), 941. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
ODNB online. 


ZIMRI (Heb. 1795; “my strength or protection [is the Deity]”), 
son of Salu, chieftain of a Simeonite ancestral house (Num. 
25:14). The Israelites profaned themselves at Shittim by whor- 
ing with the Moabite women and by joining them in sacrifices 
to their god Baal-peor (Num. 25:1-2). Incensed, the Lord let 
loose a plague upon Israel (see Rashi, Num. 25:3) and ordered 
Moses to execute the ringleaders publicly (Num. 25:4). The 
earlier offense was further aggravated by Zimri, who brought a 
Midianite woman into his household (cf. Ibn Ezra, Num. 25:6) 
in full view of Moses and the assembled community who were 
bemoaning the plague. In an act of zeal for the Lord which 
became legendary (see 1 Macc. 2:26; 1v Macc. 18:12), Phine- 
has son of Eleazar son of Aaron the priest killed both Zimri 
and the Midianite woman, Cozbi daughter of Zur, of a noble 
Midianite family. It was his action that turned away the wrath 
of God from the children of Israel. The plague ceased, but its 
victims numbered 24,000. 


In the Aggadah 

In midrashic literature the biblical events are further drama- 
tized in that Zimri openly challenged Moses’ leadership and 
the validity of the Torah. Zimri shamed Moses into silence 
by reminding him of the non-Israelite origin of his own wife 
Zipporah (although this was not really a sin since he had mar- 
ried her before the acceptance of the Torah at Sinai). It was 
Phinehas who prevented complete disaster. He remembered 
a law which Moses had forgotten in his confusion - that at 
that time an Israelite caught in the act of openly consorting 
with a foreign woman was liable to immediate execution by 
zealots. Advised by Moses to carry out this law, Phinehas ex- 
ecuted Zimri and Cozbi, and the threat was ended (Sanh. 82a). 
In Josephus’ amplified version of the story, Moses feared an 
open confrontation with the rebels and merely exhorted the 
people to remain faithful to God. Encouraged by his weak re- 
action, Zimri denounced the law as a tyrannical limitation of 
man's ability to act according to his own will. The quick action 
of Phinehas put an end to the rebellion (Jos., Ant., 4:141-56). 
Phinehas became a symbol for zealous action for the Lord, 
while Zimri became a symbol for the worst rebellion against 
God and his Torah: “Fear neither the Pharisees nor those who 
are not Pharisees, but those hypocrites who resemble Phari- 
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sees whose deeds are like the deeds of Zimri, yet they demand 
the reward of Phinehas” (Sot. 22b). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. B. Gray, Numbers (1CC, 1912), 386-7; EM, 
2 (1954), 931; Ginzberg, Legends, index; I. Hasida, Ishei ha-Tanakh 


(1964), 144. 
[Gershon Bacon] 


ZIMRI (d. 885/4 B.c.£.), king of Israel. When Baasha’s son 
*Elah had reigned only a few months, he was slain by Zimri, 
commander of half of the chariots. Upon taking power, Zimri 
executed all the males among the relatives and admirers of Baa- 
sha (1 Kings 16:11), thus fulfilling the words of the prophet Jehu 
(1 Kings 16:11-14). However, Zimri reigned only seven days, 
for *Omri, who was in command of the force that was laying 
siege to the Philistine town of Gibbethon, was proclaimed king 
by his men. He marched with them to *Tirzah, the royal resi- 
dence of those days, which he captured without much diffi- 
culty. Before Omri reached the citadel in which the royal palace 
was situated, Zimri set fire to the palace over himself (1 Kings 
16:8-18). Though his reign was short, Zimri became a symbol 
of the slave who turns against his master. A generation later, 
when *Jehu assassinated *Jehoram, the last king of the House 
of Omri, the dowager queen *Jezebel mockingly addressed him 
as “Zimri, slayer of his master” (11 Kings 9:30-31). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: EM, 2 (1954), 932-3, incl. bibl. 


[Gershon Bacon] 


ZINBERG, ISRAEL (Sergei; 1873-1939), historian of He- 
brew and Yiddish literature. Born near Kremenets, Volhynia, 
into a maskilic family, Zinberg, a chemical engineer by pro- 
fession and scholar by avocation, published his first work in 
the field of literary history in 1900 - a monograph, in Rus- 
sian, on Isaac Baer *Levinsohn. Editor of, and chief contrib- 
utor to, the Hebrew and Yiddish literature divisions of the 
Russian-Jewish encyclopedia (Evreiskaia Entsiklopediia, 16 
vols., 1906-13), Zinberg served on its editorial board. Among 
the many Russo-Jewish periodicals and Yiddish publications 
to which he contributed were Voskhod, Der Fraynd, and Di 
Yidishe Velt, which he also helped to establish in St. Peters- 
burg in 1912 (with S.*Dubnow and S. *Ginsburg). His mono- 
graph on old Yiddish literature appeared in Istoriia evreiskogo 
naroda (1914). In 1917, together with S. *Niger, Zinberg edited 
a Sholem Aleichem memorial volume. During these years he 
was active in the cultural life of St. Petersburg, wrote for news- 
papers, and gave lectures which prepared for his monumental 
Geshikhte fun der Literatur bay Yidn (“History of Jewish Lit- 
erature,’ 9 vols. in 11, 1929-66), which chronicles Jewish liter- 
ary creativity from the Spanish period to the end of the Rus- 
sian Haskalah. In this monumental work, Zinberg displayed 
much scholarship, erudition, and originality both as critic and 
historian. Basing the study on primary sources, he combined 
the study of historical documents, social context, the primary 
centers of Jewish literature, and the languages used by the 
writers, and thus succeeded in giving a sense of the unity and 
diversity of Jewish cultural creativity and writing a readable 
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BARAITA DE-MELEKHET HA-MISHKAN 


to refer to a particular corpus of supplementary halakhic tra- 
ditions (Meg. 28b, Kid. 49b, Sanh. 86a, Shavu. 41b), or per- 
haps even a particular literary work - like our Tosefta (see 
*Tosefta). As a result it may no longer have been able to serve 
as a “generic term” — as the name for an entire category of in- 
dividual literary sources as well as a name for the individual 
sources themselves. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: B.M. Lewin (ed.), Iggeret R. Sherira Gaon 
(1921), 6, 27, 34-47; Malachi b. Jacob, Yad Malakhi (18562); N. Kroch- 
mal, Moreh Nevukhei ha-Zeman (1928), ch. 73; idem, in: He-Halutz, 
3 (1856), 110-31; Weiss, Dor, vol. 2, 239-58; Halevy, Dorot, 2 (1923), 
114-52, 162-216; Ch. Albeck, Mehkarim ba-Baraita... (1944); M. Hig- 
ger, Ozar ha-Beraitot (1948), 9-134; Epstein, Mishnah (1948), 30-63, 
171-4, 673-706, 726-803, 1291; Bacher, in: Yerushalayim, 10 (1913), 
59-82; Bacher, Trad; E.Z. Melamed, in: Sefer ha-Zikkaron M.Z. Ilan 
(1959), 71-84; Neusner, in: PAAJR, 30 (1962), 79-127; ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: Danzig, in: Sinai, 85 (1979), 217-24; Sh. Friedman, 
Tosefta Atiqta (2002), idem, in: D. Boyarin (ed.), Ateret le-Hayyim 
(2000), 163-201; idem, in: Y. Elman et al. (eds.), Netiot le-David 
(2004), 195-274. 

[Stephen G. Wald (24 ed.)] 


BARAITA DE-MELEKHET HA-MISHKAN (On the Build- 
ing of the Tabernacle), ancient collection containing 14 chap- 
ters, giving a description of the building of the Tabernacle. 
The baraita is quoted by early authorities, including Hai Gaon, 
Rashi, the tosafists, and Nahmanides, under the name Baraita 
de-Melekhet ha-Mishkan or Mishnat Melekhet ha-Mishkan. 
It is written in mishnaic Hebrew and contains practically no 
later additions. The sages quoted in it are tannaim, the latest 
of them being Judah ha-Nasi and his contemporaries. Extracts 
from it are cited in the amoraic literature. It was therefore ev- 
idently compiled at the same time as the other beraitot, i.e., 
after the close of the Mishnah but before that of the Babylo- 
nian Talmud. The chapter arrangement is as follows: chapter 
1- the dimensions of the Tabernacle, its boards, their appear- 
ance and arrangement; 2 - the curtains of tekhelet (blue), their 
preparation and the manner in which they were placed over 
the Tabernacle; 3 - the curtains of goats’ skins and the other 
covers of the Tabernacle - the rams’ skins dyed red and the 
tahash (unidentified animal mentioned in the Bible) skins; 
4 — the weaving of the veil and the screen at the entrance; 
5 — the court of the Tabernacle; 6 and 7 — the ark of the cov- 
enant and the tablets which it contained; 8 — the table and the 
showbread; 9 and 10 — the candelabrum, its construction and 
manner of kindling; 11 - the altar of incense and the altar of 
burnt offerings; 12 - the laver; 13 - the work of the levites in 
the Tabernacle and the Israelite encampments in the wilder- 
ness; 14 — the clouds of glory. The priestly garments are not 
treated at all. Extracts from Baraita de-Melekhet ha-Mishkan 
are included in the Baraita of 49 Rules. Some are even of the 
opinion that the last two chapters, in which the aggadic ele- 
ment is considerable, originally belonged to the Baraita of 49 
Rules (L. Gruenhut, Sefer ha-Likkutim, 2 (1898), 11-13). The 
baraita was first published in Venice in 1602, and a critical edi- 
tion was published in 1908 by Meir Ish Shalom (Friedmann), 
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on the basis of various manuscripts and editions, together 
with an introduction. 


[Yitzhak Dov Gilat] 


In 1992 Robert Kirschner published a new critical edition of 
Baraita de-Melekhet ha-Mishkan, based on early medieval 
manuscripts and genizah fragments, along with an introduc- 
tion and translation. He raised a number of new issues and 
reexamined a number of old ones. The genre to which this 
work belongs is particularly problematic. On the one hand, 
it is similar to the literature of the Mishnah, in that it is orga- 
nized by topic. On the other hand, it is closely tied to the bib- 
lical description of the Tabernacle and is concerned with the 
explication of the biblical text. It is somewhat similar to certain 
extended passages in tannaitic literature which restate bibli- 
cal events and institutions. As a whole, it must be viewed as 
a unique synthesis, or hybrid, of these literary forms. Kirsch- 
ner also reopened the question of its date of composition. He 
examined the character of the mishnaic Hebrew in which it is 
composed, the exegetical terminology it employs, the tradents 
quoted in it, and compared the text of the work to parallel 
passages found in rabbinic literature. Kirschner’s conclusions 
confirm the view that the Baraita de-Melekhet ha-Mishkan is 
essentially an authentic work of the tannaitic period. 


[Stephen G. Wald (24 ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Jellinek (ed.), Beit ha-Midrash, 3 (19387), 
xxix-xxx; S. Buber, Yeriot Shelomo (1896), 15-16; L. Ginzberg (ed.), 
Ginzei Schechter, 1 (1928), 374-83. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Kirsch- 
ner (ed.), Baraita de-Melekhet ha-Mishkan (1992). 


BARAITA DE-NIDDAH, ancient work on ritual purity of 
sectarian character, already known in the early geonic period. 
It is mentioned in Sefer ha-Mikzaot (cited in Aggur, sect. 1, 
Or Zarw’a esct. 360), and in Nahmanides’ commentary (Gen. 
31:35), and is referred to by German-French talmudists of the 
13 century, who were probably only indirectly acquainted 
with it in a fragmentary fashion and were not clearly aware of 
its sectarian nature. It was published in 1890 by C.M. Horow- 
itz. The baraita consists of aggadah and halakhah concerning 
the biblical and post-biblical laws of the menstruant woman 
(niddah; Lev. 15:19-33). There is no mention of any Babylo- 
nian scholars and the chronology of tannaim and amoraim is 
ignored. The tendency of the baraita is to oppose the lenient 
rulings of the school of *Hillel and of R.*Akiva. The account 
in the Talmud (Er. 13b; TJ, Ber. 1:7, 3b) of a heavenly voice de- 
ciding in favor of the Hillelites is rendered in the baraita as 
follows: “Blessed be the strict. Both [Hillel and Shammai] 
speak the words of the living God; but we must regulate our- 
selves according to the teachings of the School of Shammai” 
(Horowitz, p. 21). 

The baraita lays special stress on the laws of ritual clean- 
ness, particularly with regard to food. B.M. Lewin (Metivot 
(1933), 108-12) points out that the stringencies referred to have 
no basis in the Talmud, but did exist among Jews in Erez Israel. 
S. Lieberman, however, maintains that although some of the 
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history, which has become a standard work in its field (He- 
brew transl., 1955-60; English transl., 1972-78). 

Arrested in 1938 and deported to Vladivostok, where he 
died the following year, Zinberg was “rehabilitated” by the 
Soviet government in 1956. At the time of his arrest his pa- 
pers were confiscated. Discovered later among these papers at 
the Academy of Sciences in Leningrad was the manuscript of 
the first part of the final volume of his history. Entitled “The 
Flowering of Haskalah Literature in Russia,’ the manuscript, 
dealing with the early works of S.J *Abramovitsh (Mendele 
Moykher Seforim), Abraham Uri *Kovner, M.L. *Lilienblum, 
Isaac Meir *Dik, and IJ. *Linetzki, was published by yrvo and 
Brandeis University in 1966. 

Among Zinberg’s other works are Proiskhozhdenie Shei- 
loka (“The Origin of Shylock,” 1902), Zhargonnaia literatura i 
yego chitateli (“Yiddish Literature and Its Readers,” 1903), Dva 
techeniia v evreiskoi zhizni (“Two Trends in Jewish Life,” 1905), 
and Istoriia evreiskoi pechati v Rossii (“History of the Jewish 
Press in Russia,” 1915), a study covering the Hebrew, Yiddish, 
and Russian Jewish press. A selection of Zinberg’s essays, Kul- 
tur-Historishe Shtudien (“Studies in Cultural History,’ 1949, 
ed. by Jacob Shatzky), which appeared in New York, contains 
original Yiddish essays as well as translations from Russian. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Waxman, Literature, 4 (19607), 825ff.; LNYL, 
7 (1968), 585-96; Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 718-9; D. Sadan, Avnei 
Miftan (1962), 251-5. 

[Elias Schulman / Jean Baumgarten (2"4 ed.)] 


ZINNEMANN, FRED (1907-1997), U.S. film director and 
producer. Born in Vienna, Zinnemann went to Hollywood 
in 1929, worked as a script clerk, and in 1934 directed a full- 
length documentary, The Wave. Later he applied documen- 
tary techniques to feature films, and worked for M.c.m. until 
1950, when he started on his own. 

Among his most important films are The Seventh Cross 
(1944); Act of Violence (1949); The Search (Oscar nomination 
for Best Director, 1949); The Men (1950); Benjy (produced; 
Oscar for Best Short Documentary, 1951); The Member of the 
Wedding (1952); High Noon (Oscar nomination for Best Di- 
rector, 1952); From Here to Eternity (Oscar for Best Director, 
1953); Oklahoma! (1955); A Hatful of Rain (1957); The Nun’s 
Story (Oscar nomination for Best Director, 1959); The Sun- 
downers (produced; Oscar nomination for Best Picture and 
Best Director, 1960); Behold a Pale Horse (produced, 1964); 
A Man for All Seasons (produced; Oscar for Best Picture and 
Best Director, 1966);The Day of the Jackal (1973), Julia (Oscar 
nomination for Best Director, 1977); and Five Days One Sum- 
mer (produced, 1982). 

Among his many awards, Zinnemann received a Lifetime 
Achievement Award from the Directors Guild of America in 
1970. His autobiography, Fred Zinnemann: A Life in the Mov- 
ies, was published in 1992. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Nolletti (ed.), The Films of Fred Zinne- 


mann: Critical Perspectives (1999); N. Sinyard, Fred Zinnemann: Films 


of Character and Conscience (2003). [Ruth Beloff ("4 ed.)] 
uth Beloff (2"4 ed. 
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ZINOVIEV, GRIGORI YEVSEYEVICH 


ZINOVIEV, GRIGORI YEVSEYEVICH (1883-1936), prin- 
cipal architect of the Communist International and its first 
chairman. He was Bolshevism’s leading advocate of world 
revolution. He was born Grigori Yevseyevich Radomyslski 
in Yelizavetgrad (now Kirovograd), Ukraine. His bourgeois 
parents were Jewish, but Zinoviev, early in his youth, became 
completely assimilated to Russian life, particularly to the radi- 
cal Marxist socialism then sweeping broad segments of the in- 
telligentsia. He joined the Russian Social Democratic Work- 
ers Party in 1901, and its Bolshevik wing in 1903. 

Having played an active role in the 1905 Revolution in 
St. Petersburg, he was chosen as a delegate to the Stockholm 
(Unity) Congress of the Social Democratic Party in 1906, 
where his powerful and inspiring oratory attracted imme- 
diate attention and assured him a prominent position in the 
Bolshevik hierarchy. 

During the post-revolutionary period, Zinoviev shared 
*Lenin’s exile and came to be the latter’s closest collabora- 
tor, writing “everything that Lenin thought was required,” 
whether it be “newspaper articles, circulars to party friends, 
resolutions, or brochures.” He served as an editor of Proletariy 
and Sotsial-Demokrat, Bolshevik newspapers, and of Kom- 
munist, a Bolshevik journal. In 1912 at the Prague Confer- 
ence of the Bolsheviks, he was elected to their Central Com- 
mittee 

In the course of World War 1, Zinoviev’s close relation- 
ship with Lenin deepened. Jointly they published a land- 
mark work, Against the Tide, attacking both the war and So- 
cial Democratic leaders who had supported the war; jointly, 
they organized the Zimmerwald (1915) and Kienthal (1916) 
Conferences of dissident Socialist groups; jointly, they rode 
the “sealed train” that took them back to Russia in April 1917, 
following the collapse of the czarist regime; and jointly, they 
went into hiding after the July uprising against the Provisional 
Government. 

Zinoviev, panicking at a moment of crisis, split with 
Lenin in October on the question of the seizure of power. He 
feared that a Bolshevik coup at the time would lead to foreign 
intervention and a counterrevolutionary peasant uprising. Yet 
Zinoviev remained in the Central Committee of the party 
and continued to be one of its key figures until the middle of 
1926. Early in 1922 he became a member of the all-powerful 
Politburo. In Petrograd he was the unchallenged “boss” both 
of the soviet and the party. 

If Zinoviev had his hands on the levers of power within 
Russia, it was in Comintern activity that his influence was 
most strongly felt. Indeed, he was relieved of national admin- 
istrative posts so that he might devote the maximum attention 
to the international revolutionary movement. Until November 
1926 he was the chairman of the Comintern’s executive com- 
mittee and the driving force of its presidium. His ideological 
pronouncements constituted the major premises for the strat- 
egy and tactics of Communists everywhere. During 1919-20 
his role was especially prominent, with the Comintern char- 
acter and structure molded largely by him. 
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ZION 


However, the retreat of the international revolutionary 
wave, beginning in 1921, dimmed his luster. The collapse of the 
“March Action” in Germany (1921), for which he was largely 
responsible, and the defeat of the revolution in Germany in 
October 1923, contributed to the decline of his international 
image. Yet his power within Soviet Russia was unquestioned. 
Following Lenin’s death in January 1924, he joined with *Sta- 
lin and Lev *Kamenev to constitute the “Troika” of preemi- 
nent party leaders. Together, they drove Leon *Trotsky into 
political isolation. 

The “Troika” foundered on Stalin’s doctrine of “socialism 
in one country” and his aspiration for sole party leadership. 
Considering Stalin’s doctrine a threat to world revolution, a 
capitulation to the peasants, and the beginning of “Thermi- 
dor,” Zinoviev joined Trotsky in the “Joint Opposition” formed 
in July 1926. An intense struggle for power culminated in his 
complete defeat and ouster from the party in December 1927 
at the 15" Party Congress. Zinoviev was a master of the art of 
intrigue, but found himself completely outmaneuvered by the 
general secretary of the party. 

Seven years later, following the assassination of Sergey 
Kirov, Zinoviev was arrested. Stalin was now preparing to de- 
liver the final blow to his political opponents and, in August 
1936, the first of the “Great Purge” trials was held. Zinoviev, 
along with 15 colleagues, was formally arraigned on charges 
of having organized the “terrorist centers” that allegedly had 
plotted Kirov’s murder. Public admissions of guilt by the ac- 
cused were followed by death sentences, immediately carried 
out. Zinoviev’s name disappeared down the “memory hole” to 
be resurrected only on occasion as a symbol of treachery. 

Even after N. Krushchev’s disclosures at the 20» Party 
Congress in 1956 which hinted that the Kirov murder may 
have been a frame-up, Zinoviev was not rehabilitated. Cur- 
rent official histories of the party mention his name but rarely, 
and then only to castigate him, although the 1936 charge of 
treason is no longer mentioned. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.H. Carr, The Interregnum, 1923-1924 
(1954), index; idem, Socialism in One Country, 1924-1926, 2 vols. 
(1958-59), index; S. and B. Webb, Soviet Communism: A New Civili- 
zation (1944°), index; L. Schapiro, The Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union. (19627), index. 

[William Korey] 


ZION (Mount Zion; also Sion, Mountain of Zion; (Heb. 73, 
73.13), hill and fortress in Jerusalem. The origin of the name is 
uncertain. Suggestions have included a rock, stronghold (71°3), 
a dry place (Ji?3), or running water (Hurrian: seya). The name 
Zion was first used for the Jebusite fortress (“the stronghold 
of Zion”), on the southeast of Jerusalem, below the Ophel and 
the Temple Mount. On its capture by David it was renamed 
“City of David” (11 Sam. 5:7; 1 Kings 8:1), and the name later 
included also the Ophel (Micah 4:8; Isa. 32:14). In poetry Zion 
was used by way of synecdoche for the whole of Jerusalem (Isa. 
2:3; 33:14; Joel 3:5), and “daughter (or virgin) of Zion” referred 
to the city and its inhabitants (Isa. 1:8; 30:16; Songs 1:5). Zion 
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often referred by way of metonymy to Judea (Isa. 10:24; 51:11) 
or the people of Judea (ibid. 51:16; 59:20). Sometimes Zion 
referred simply to the Temple Mount (Joel 4:17, 21; Ps. 20:3) 
and it was this use that became the regular one by the Mac- 
cabean period, when the Temple Mount was called “Moun- 
tain of Zion” (6poc Xtwv; 1 Macc. 7:32-33), as opposed to the 
lower city, the upper city, and Acra (on the southwestern hill 
of ancient Jerusalem). By Josephus’ time “the stronghold” (of 
Zion; TO @povptov) was identified with the upper city and 
the upper agora (Wars, 5:137; cf. Ant., 7:62), which included 
the sites identified at present with Mt. Zion, as well as David's 
Tower. By the first century c.z. the whole of that elevation, 
called Mt. Zion, was surrounded by a wall, part of which (in 
the southwest section) lay under the present city wall and part 
(its northern line) ran along the present King David Street, 
while the eastern wall ran through the present Jewish quarter. 
The fact that the Acra was situated at the northeast corner, and 
the royal palaces were there, probably encouraged the belief 
that Zion was to be identified with this area. 

In the first century c.g. a small church was built on 
the southern end of the hill, and it was identified with the 
Coenaculum (“Room of the Last Supper”). In 1342 the Fran- 
ciscans rebuilt it and this is substantially the building surviv- 
ing to this day. The Franciscans were expelled by the Muslims 
in 1551 and were permitted to return and build a monastery 
near there only in 1936. This is the Church of the Dormition 
of Mary. 

The Traveler from Bordeaux (333) cites that a single 
synagogue, one of the seven synagogues of ancient times, 
was left on Mr. Zion. This is confirmed by archaeological ex- 
cavations performed at the northern wall of David’s Tomb, 
where evidence for the existence of a late Roman synagogue 
was found, which seems to have been repaired during the 
reign of Julian the Apostate (361-3). The synagogue was as- 
sociated with David as early as the fourth century, and by the 
tenth century his grave was located there, probably because of 
the biblical dictum that he was buried “in the city of David” 
(1 Kings 2:10). It is believed by some that Saladin fortified the 
Coenaculum and David's Tomb by a wall in the 12" century, 
but the present city wall runs behind them. In 1524 the site 
was turned into a mosque of “the Prophet David” After 1948, 
when Mount Zion was the only section of east Jerusalem to 
remain in Jewish hands, David’s Tomb was once again turned 
into a synagogue and became the most important pilgrimage 
center for Jews in Israel (see *Pilgrimage; *Holy Places). The 
archaeological remains of the Hellenistic Fullers’ Quarter just 
south of the grave have been uncovered. Next to the tomb is 
“the Holocaust Chamber” dedicated to those who died under 
the Nazis. The name Zion also lent itself in modern times to 
organizations connected with Judaism or Jews, e.g., Zionism, 
Zion Mule Corps, etc. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Vilnay, Jerusalem (1969), index; M. Ben- 
venisti, The Crusaders in the Holy Land (1970), 51, 52; 54, 73; B. Mazar, 
in: Kadmoniot, 1-2 (1968), 8-10; M. Avi-Yonah, ibid., 19-20; H.Z. 
Hirschberg, ibid., 57-59. 
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In Australia and New Zealand 

In Austria 

In Bulgaria 

In Canada 

In Czechoslovakia 

In France 

In Germany 

In Great Britain 

In Holland 

In Hungary 

In Italy 

In Latin America 

In North African and Asian Countries 

In Poland 

In Romania 

In Russia 

In South Africa 

In the United States 

In Yugoslavia 
RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 
ZIONIST UTOPIAS 
CHRISTIAN ZIONISM 
INTRODUCTION TO ZIONIST BIBLIOGRAPHY 


THE WORD AND ITS MEANING 


The root of the term “Zionism” is the word “Zion,” which 
very early in Jewish history became a synonym for Jerusalem. 
It had a special meaning as far back as after the destruction 
of the First Temple in expressing the yearning of the Jewish 
people for its homeland. Thus “Zion” is found in the Psalms, 
“By the rivers of Babylon,/There we sat down, yea, we wept,/ 
When we remembered Zion” (Ps. 137:1); in the prayer, “And 
let our eyes behold Thy return in mercy to Zion’; in the poem, 
“Zion! Wilt thou not ask if peace be with thy captives/That 
seek thy peace - that are the remnant of thy flocks” (Judah 
Halevi); and frequently elsewhere in religious and secular 
literature. 

The modern term Zionism first appeared at the end of 
the 19" century, denoting the movement whose goal was the 
return of the Jewish people to Erez Israel. It was coined by 
Nathan *Birnbaum in his journal Selbstemanzipation (April 1, 
1890). Birnbaum himself explained the term (in a letter of 
Nov. 6, 1891) as the “establishment of an organization of the 
national-political Zionist party in juxtaposition to the practi- 
cally oriented party that existed until now.’ The term was thus 
intended to express a political orientation toward Erez Israel in 
place of the prevailing philanthropic approach. The extent to 
which the new word filled a need in the young movement can 
be gauged from the plethora of subtitles of Selbstemanzipation 
from its first appearance until the May 18, 1893 issue, when 
the definition “Organ der Zionisten” (“Organ of the Zionists”) 
was adopted. However, despite the precise meaning which 
Birnbaum intended to convey by it, the terms “Zionism” and 
“Hibbat Zion” (see below) were still used interchangeably, and 
it was only gradually that the meaning of political Zionism, 
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as distinguished from its “practical,” almost wholly philan- 
thropic aspect, gained acceptance. This happened finally and 
unequivocally with the appearance of *Herzl. 

Herzl, who knew nothing of the semantic developments 
of the word Zionism, first used it to denote philanthropic-sup- 
ported small-scale settlement. It was only when preparations 
for the First Zionist Congress had commenced and when, 
at the last moment, two of the speakers at the Congress - R. 
Hirsch *Hildesheimer and Willy *Bambus, leading members 
of the *Esra Society - withdrew their participation, due to 
Herzl’s explicit political orientation, that Herzl began to stress 
the importance of the “Zionist” Congress, to be distinguished 
from the Hibbat Zion movement. The Basle program adopted 
at the First Zionist Congress explicitly endorsed Herzl’s politi- 
cal conception of Zionism. From then on, Zionist history was 
viewed as being divided into two epochs; Hibbat Zion up to 
the First Congress, and from then on “Zionism,” i.e., political 
Zionism. This did not, however, put an end to the prolonged 
struggle between the two concepts inside the Zionist move- 
ment, between the “political” and the “practical” Zionists, 
each of whom regarded their approach to the realization of the 
Zionist aim as the genuine meaning of the term “Zionism? It 
was at the Eighth Zionist Congress (1907) that Chaim *Weiz- 
mann coined a new term, “synthetic” Zionism, which stipu- 
lated that the two approaches supplement each other and are 
in reality two sides of the same coin: political activity is mean- 
ingless unless it is based upon practical settlement in Erez 
Israel, and settlement alone could not develop into desirable 
proportions without the support of political efforts. 

[Gideon Kouts] 


FORERUNNERS 


On the threshold of modern times, as far as ethnic and his- 
torical consciousness is concerned, the Jews were better pre- 
pared for a national movement than any other ethnic group 
in Europe. Before this consciousness could become an ingre- 
dient of modern nationalism, it first had to undergo certain 
transformations. By the same token, however, all peoples had 
to undergo important changes in their attitudes before they 
could be caught up by a national movement; they had to el- 
evate the attributes of their ethnic group to ultimate values. 
Jewish society achieved its nationalist transformation with 
the appearance of a modern idea, later called Zionism, which 
purged, so to speak, Jewish messianic belief of its miraculous 
eschatological elements and retained only its political, social, 
and some of its spiritual objectives. Even in this phase of de- 
velopment, however, Zionism leaned heavily on the old mes- 
sianism and derived from it much of its ideological and even 
more of its emotional appeal (see *Messianic Movements). Yet 
all this was accomplished only at the end of the 19'* and the 
beginning of the 20" century. Thus, in spite of the fact that 
the Jews preceded other nations in possessing the potentiali- 
ties of nationalism, the development of the Jewish national 
movement in its Zionist form lagged behind that of most of 
the European nations. 
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The shattering of the traditional existence of European 
Jewry, as separate religious-ethnic entities somehow con- 
nected with the surrounding estate-structured, prenational- 
istic society, was followed by a transitional period that partly 
preceded and partly coincided with that of the forerunners of 
Zionism. This period was basically rationalistic, aiming prin- 
cipally at the integration of the Jews in the new, rapidly chang- 
ing European society, but it simultaneously evolved certain 
features (particularly pronounced in the *Haskalah period), 
which were later absorbed into the stream of Zionist ideol- 
ogy. One of them was the revitalization and modernization 
of the Hebrew language, which eventually culminated in the 
historical achievement of Eliezer *Ben-Yehuda; another, the 
striving for economic “productivization.” An additional trait of 
this period was the emergence of the politically minded Jew- 
ish leader who appraised the world around him realistically, 
in the light of a defined political activity. 

One cannot, however, properly speak of “forerunners” 
of Zionism such as Rabbi Judah *Alkalai, Rabbi Zevi Hirsch 
*Kalischer, Chaim *Lorje, Rabbi Elijah *Guttmacher, Moses 
*Hess, and others, before the end of the 1850s or the begin- 
ning of the 1860s. Only then could they succeed in uniting 
the widely scattered adherents of their idea through mutual 
contact. The factor common to all, their faith that the future 
existence of the Jewish nation is conditioned by its return to 
the historical homeland, became a basis of social unity. The 
difference between the earlier period and the 1860s is not dif- 
ficult to explain. The 1860s saw the completion of emancipa- 
tion in most West European countries, and where it was not 
yet wholly accomplished, it was thought to be just round the 
corner. As long as the struggle for political equality of the Jews 
was going on, the idea of Jewish nationalism could not be tol- 
erated, for the argument that the Jews are a separate national 
entity was one of the main weapons of the gentile enemies of 
emancipation. From the 1860s on, when the emancipation 
seemed all but completed, the idea of Jewish nationalism 
could be propagated as the next phase. Kalischer even sug- 
gested that Jewish nationalism was the natural continuation 
of the emancipation itself. 

The old messianic idea, however, did not disappear com- 
pletely under the impact of rationalism; it remained alive in 
the Jewish masses. As late as 1840, there was a widespread 
rumor in the Balkans and in Eastern Europe that the messi- 
anic year, which was destined to bring about the great turn- 
ing point in Jewish history, had arrived. Many held this belief 
genuinely and were waiting in a state of mental agitation. For 
one of these believers, Rabbi Judah Alkalai (1798-1878), his 
messianic expectation became a point of departure for the 
transition from the traditional, miraculous messianism to a 
realistic one. This change of conception was caused by the co- 
incidence of the messianic expectation with the rescue of the 
Jewish community in Damascus, which had been charged with 
ritual murder, by the two leading figures of French and English 
Jewry, Adolphe *Crémieux and Sir Moses *Montefiore. As the 
miraculous events of the redemption failed to appear, Alkalai 
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inferred that the rescue of this one community was a model 
for the messianic procedure. The future stages of redemption 
were to be achieved through similar activities of outstanding 
Jews. Alkalai was an undistinguished preacher of a little Se- 
phardi community in Semlin, near Belgrade. Until the year 
of his newly found conviction, he was hardly known outside 
his limited circle, nor did he wish to be known. However, after 
he became convinced that the era of the Messiah had arrived 
and that the redemption would have to be achieved by human 
action, he felt compelled to convey this message to his fellow 
Jews. In the remaining 37 years of his life, not only did Alkalai 
publish numerous pamphlets and articles to spread his ideas, 
but he traveled on two occasions to Western Europe and later 
settled in Erez Israel in order to convince Jews and non-Jews 
of the truth of his mission. He tried to induce people to join 
an organized resettlement of Jewry, or some part thereof, in 
their homeland and to equip themselves with the attributes of 
a modern nation. Although Alkalai began as a preacher im- 
bued with the traditional, and especially kabbalistic, sources, 
he gradually acquired the elements of a modern national 
conception. He propagated the idea of Jewish national unity 
through an overall organization of world Jewry, with modern- 
ized Hebrew as its common language. Religion would also play 
its part in the new national life, but as the controversy between 
Orthodoxy and Reform grew, Alkalai sought a remedy to this 
in the idea of national unity. 

Zevi Hirsch Kalischer (1795-1874) developed his ideas 
on similar lines. A German rabbinic scholar of Polish origin, 
he refused to accept any position in communal life. The great 
experience of his youth was the emancipation of the Jews in 
France and in the German countries at the time of Napoleon. 
He explained these events in terms derived from Jewish tra- 
dition. The emancipation, and even more the ascendance of 
Jewish individuals (e.g., the *Rothschilds) to unheard-of eco- 
nomic and political influence, appeared to him to be the ful- 
fillment of the old prophecy of liberation which, according to 
Jewish tradition, was to terminate the exile. It is true that the 
prophecy was not yet realized, for it entailed the ingathering 
of the Jews to their homeland. Therefore, as early as 1836, Ka- 
lischer appealed to Meyer Anschel Rothschild to buy from 
Muhammad Ali the whole of Erez Israel, or at least Jerusalem 
or the Temple area, so as to initiate the miraculous redemp- 
tion “from below,’ and later he addressed the same request to 
Moses Montefiore. By interpreting the events of emancipa- 
tion in terms of messianism, Kalischer simultaneously trans- 
formed these very terms. From the first stage of deliverance, 
which was brought about by human activity, he inferred the 
nature of the next stages, which were also to be achieved by 
human agency. Thus his interpretation of the emancipation 
led to the demand for the ingathering of at least some part of 
Jewry in Erez Israel. 

In order to place these theories in the correct perspec- 
tive, one must bear in mind the underlying motives of their 
promoters. These theories of redemption were derived from 
a reinterpretation of the messianic tradition in the light of re- 
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cent historic experiences. In view of later developments, it is 
important to note that modern antisemitism was not among 
these experiences. The activities of Alkalai and Kalischer took 
place during the flourishing period of Middle European liber- 
alism, e.g., between 1840 and 1875, when optimism about the 
possible integration of Jews into the life of European nations 
was almost universal. Certain obstacles to achieving full civil 
rights, as well as some signs of reservation in social rapproche- 
ment, were interpreted as residues of waning prejudices. Al- 
kalai and Kalischer were among the optimists. Until the 1870s 
they never advanced the argument that Jews needed a country 
to secure their physical existence, which was later to become 
one of the main planks of Zionism. 

The same can be stated about the motives of the socialist 
Moses Hess. Hess was not an Orthodox Jew but a social revo- 
lutionary and philosopher with a Hegelian tinge. His conver- 
sion to Jewish nationalism in the 1860s can be understood as 
the result of the unmaterialized social revolution. Hess based 
his Zionist ideas on the concept of a national spirit which per- 
meated the life of the Jewish people. Since the dispersion, the 
“spirit” was embodied in the Jewish religious institutions, but 
as these institutions were rapidly disintegrating, the gradual 
disappearance of the Jewish spirit was the most probable - and 
the most lamentable - prospect. In order to rescue this spirit, 
the only solution was the reconstruction of national life in the 
ancient homeland. Hess’s argument is phrased in terms of so- 
cial philosophy, while the emotional climate was provided by 
resentment against the non-Jewish society which had frus- 
trated the Jews’ expectation of being treated as equals. In any 
event, any diagnosis excluding emancipation as a possible 
solution to the “Jewish problem” is absent from the theory of 
Hess, as it is absent from those of Alkalai and Kalischer. More 
obvious than in the theories of Alkalai and Kalischer is Hess's 
dependence on the general trend of nationalism in Europe. 
The use of such terms as “nationality, “national renaissance,” 
and “creative genius of the nation” indicate the source of influ- 
ence, i-e., romanticism, which provided all the national move- 
ments with their respective ideological tools. Hess’s Rome and 
Jerusalem, as its title indicates, was written under the impact 
of events which had led to the unification of Italy in 1859. Hess 
expressly refers to this fact, calling the Jewish cause “the last 
national problem,” after Italy had solved its own. However, 
impulses from non-Jewish sources can also be traced in the 
cases of Alkalai and Kalischer, as both use one characteristic 
argument in their appeal: Jews, who are the descendants of a 
holy and ancient nation, should not lag behind the newly cre- 
ated nations of the Balkans. 

The real difference between Alkalai and Kalischer on the 
one hand and Hess on the other, is the spiritual background 
from which their respective drives stemmed. While the first 
two were originally steeped in the sources of Jewish tradition, 
including the Bible, Talmud, and Kabbalah, the last had only a 
faint idea of these sources from his childhood. He was influ- 
enced in his knowledge of Jewish history and its evaluation by 
the contemporary historian Heinrich *Graetz. However, the 
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fabric of Hess's outlook was woven out of strands which were 
of modern European, primarily Hegelian, origin. He was far 
from being a religious Jew, in any traditional sense, and, judg- 
ing by his earlier activities and writings, he must be counted 
as one of those Jews who were absorbed by European move- 
ments and systems of thought. 

Hess was the first figure in Zionist history who did not 
grow out of Jewish tradition. His Jewishness returned to him 
after a period of estrangement. Thus, Hess and his two con- 
temporaries, Alkalai and Kalischer, prefigure the two main 
types of Zionism: one had to overcome the miraculous ele- 
ments of traditional messianism; and the other, after having 
forsaken the tradition altogether, had to recover its cultural 
and political implications. 

Attributing the emergence of the Zionist idea to the re- 
vitalization and modernization of the messianic utopia does 
not mean that the mere suggestion of regathering the Jews in 
their homeland was sufficient for initiating the movement. 
The historical connection between the Jews and their ancient 
homeland was indeed a conspicuous feature in Jewish, as well 
as Christian, tradition. The idea of the restoration of the Jews 
gained currency, especially in England, where the awakened 
interest in the Old Testament in the wake of the Puritan rev- 
olution strongly stimulated interest in the history of the Jew- 
ish nation (see Christian Zionism, below). Imaginative Jewish 
writers and social projectors also readvanced the idea of es- 
tablishing a Jewish commonwealth, either in Palestine or else- 
where, with a view to solving the “Jewish problem.” A case in 
point was the efforts of Mordecai M. *Noah, one-time consul 
of the United States in Tunis, who in 1825 issued an appeal to 
European Jewry to establish a Jewish state named “Ararat” on 
the Grand Island of the Niagara River. Noah later fostered the 
idea of the restoration of Palestine. 

At first the general Jewish public either took almost no 
cognizance of these ideas and their promoters or reacted to 
them with mockery and derision. Alkalai, who had begun his 
activities 20 years earlier, succeeded in finding any substan- 
tial and lasting support only in the 1860s. From this time on, 
a connection can be perceived in the activities of the vari- 
ous early Zionists. The three great figures described here not 
only knew of each other, but also supported each other. They 
succeeded in founding a more-or-less interconnected society 
among themselves, together with other, less conspicuous per- 
sonalities who were influenced by them or who had reached 
the same conclusions independently. Moreover, from the 
1860s onward there is an uninterrupted development, and one 
may speak of historical causation as the ideas and activities 
of these early Zionists led the way to the full-fledged Hibbat 
Zion movement, founded in the 1880s under the impact of 
the Russian pogroms and the rise of modern antisemitism 
in Germany. 

By and large, it cannot be said that the forerunners had 
succeeded in realizing something of their aim, i.e., the in- 
gathering of Jews in their homeland. Until the 1870s, when 
anti-Jewish troubles began in Romania, there had been no 
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Jewish exodus from any country in Europe. Instead of produc- 
ing an idea in order to satisfy a need, the early Zionists were 
searching for a need which would correspond to their ideas. 
Kalischer seized any rumor of Jews wishing to emigrate as a 
God-sent opportunity to prove that people who were ready 
to go to Erez Israel could be found. Thus he tried to refute 
the argument that his theory had no hold on reality, but he 
never tried to prove the social necessity or inevitability of his 
idea. The first real objectives of Zionism were realized only 
in the 1880s, when persecutions and defamation in Romania 
and bloody pogroms and civil disqualifications in Russia set 


many European Jews into motion. 
y P J [Jacob Katz] 


HIBBAT ZION 


*Hibbat Zion (Heb. “Love of Zion”) was the ideology and 
movement whose aim was the national renascence of the 
Jews and their return to Erez Israel. The movement in the 19 
century flourished mainly in the large Jewish communities of 
Eastern Europe (Russia-Poland, Romania). The Hibbat Zion 
societies merged with the Zionist Organization upon its es- 
tablishment by Theodor Herzl, although some of them con- 
tinued their formal existence until World War 1. 


ROOTS OF HIBBAT ZION. The Hibbat Zion movement de- 
rived most of its ideas from the basic values of Jewish tradi- 
tion: the sense of exile, the longing for redemption, and the 
religious and spiritual attachment to Erez Israel. Most of the 
Jews of Eastern Europe, however, were distant from orga- 
nized political and social activity, and their religious lead- 
ers — with a few exceptions - were even opposed to it on the 
grounds that the coming of the Messiah should not be urged 
by human endeavor (dehikat ha-kez) and that it constituted 
human interference in the ways of providence. The problems 
of the Jewish national renascence and the settlement of Erez 
Israel were mainly discussed by individuals who were mo- 
tivated to action by messianic visions or by the influence of 
the national awakening of European peoples. Zevi Kalischer 
and Judah Alkalai (see above) had propagated the idea of set- 
tling Erez Israel as early as the 1840s and 1850s, and the for- 
mer had initiated a consultation of several rabbis and repre- 
sentatives of the communities of Germany in 1860 in order 
to found a company for this purpose. Shortly after this con- 
ference Chaim Lorje of Frankfurt on the Oder founded the 
Jewish Company for the Settlement of the Holy Land. Neither 
propaganda nor these activities had any substantial effect on 
the public, however, just as scant attention was paid to Moses 
Hess’s Rome and Jerusalem and David *Gordons articles in 
Ha-Maggid, which supported the settlement of Erez Israel. 
When the Hibbat Zion movement was founded, however, its 
religious sector was influenced by the ideas and the example 
of these first rabbis. 

The public debate on the question of Jewish nationalism 
began at the end of the 1860s with the renewed strength of the 
movement for religious reform in Germany and Hungary. This 
movement called for the national and cultural assimilation of 
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the Jews and for a break with the national tradition by remov- 
ing references to Zion and Jerusalem from the prayer book and 
basing the Jewish religion on its “eternal truths” alone. Per- 
etz *Smolenskin was among those bitterly opposed to these 
trends, denouncing them in the monthly Ha-Shahar which he 
began publishing in 1868. He placed the Jews firmly among the 
peoples aspiring to national liberation. Eliezer *Ben-Yehuda’s 
important articles “Sheelah Nikhbadah” (“An Important Ques- 
tion’) and “Od Musar lo Lakahnu” (“We Have Not Learned 
Our Lesson”) in Ha-Shahar (1879), relating the national rena- 
scence in Erez Israel to the revival of the Hebrew language as 
a spoken tongue, were an essential contribution to the crys- 
tallization of Hibbat Zion as an ideological trend. 


BACKGROUND TO THE EMERGENCE OF THE MOVEMENT. 
The Hibbat Zion movement arose at a time when develop- 
ments in Eastern European states were pressing large numbers 
of Jews to emigrate or engage in intensified social and political 
activity. At the same time leading advocates of the Enlighten- 
ment (*Haskalah) became disillusioned with their faith in the 
possibility of Jewish assimilation among the nations and were 
disappointed in their hopes to attain equal rights for Jews. A 
decisive force in this direction was the series of pogroms in 
*Russia after the assassination of Czar Alexander 11 (1881). The 
fact that the sincere aspiration of the maskilim and the Jew- 
ish youth to grow closer to the Russian people had been met 
with a wave of hatred and that the government had been quick 
to declare the pogroms as the “reaction of the people” to “Jew- 
ish exploitation” and had begun to impose severe restrictions 
on the sources of income, government posts, and admission 
to institutes of learning available to the Jews caused a severe 
ideological crisis among the maskilim. Many of those who 
had grown distant from their people began to return to it 
(visiting the synagogue, participating in fasts, etc.). Others 
who had previously pinned their hopes on the struggle to 
change the social system began to realize that this would 
not automatically answer the “Jewish question.” Among those 
who advocated a national renascence, the realization be- 
came apparent that a spiritual and linguistic revival was not 
sufficient, and that they must set their sights on a real home- 
land, in which the Jews would not be regarded as aliens. The 
example of Germany, where a widespread antisemitic move- 
ment arose at the end of the 1870s, served as a warning and 
proof that neither Enlightenment nor emancipation was suf- 
ficient to guarantee the status of Jews in their countries of 
residence. Jewish writers and maskilim embarked on a pen- 
etrating discussion of antisemitism and its causes. The times, 
however, were unsuited to ideological discussions alone. The 
panic-stricken flight of thousands across the borders and the 
suffering of the refugees in the places where they were con- 
centrated emphasized the need for a speedy and urgent “na- 
tional solution.” 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE MOVEMENT. ‘The majority of 
the active Jewish public felt that the only solution was to 
leave Russia; only a small minority, mainly the wealthy and 
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their relatives, opposed emigration. Many societies, espe- 
cially among the youth, were formed for this purpose, and 
there were many arguments between those who supported 
Erez Israel as a “place of refuge” and those who favored the 
United States. Foremost among the Hovevei Zion - those in 
favor of going to “the land of our fathers,” “to which we have 
historical rights” - was Moses Leib *Lilienblum, who was soon 
joined by Smolenskin, Leo *Levanda, and others. The jour- 
nals Ha-Shahar, Ha-Maggid, Ha-Meliz, and Razsvet (in Rus- 
sian) became the disseminators of the ideas of Hibbat Zion. 
Most of the Hovevei Zion societies, especially those of the 
young maskilim, advocated radical national programs. The 
students’ society Ahavat Zion, founded in 1881 in St. Peters- 
burg, declared that “every son of Israel who admits that there 
is no salvation for Israel unless they establish a government of 
their own in the Land of Israel can be considered a member of 
the society.’ The charter of the *Bilu society stated: “The goal 
of the society is the politico-economic and national-spiritual 
revival of the Jewish people in Syria and Erez Israel.” Some of 
the societies regarded their aim as imminent aliyah to Erez 
Israel, while others emphasized preparation and the propa- 
gation of the concept of the settlement of Erez Israel among 
the people. All of them, however, agreed upon the means to- 
ward settlement as the acquisition of land (either granted by 
the Turkish government or purchased) and the creation of a 
class of Jewish farmers and artisans in the country. 

Romanian Jewry was aroused by the idea of settling Erez 
Israel. The Romanian government’s devious disavowal of its 
explicit obligation — according to the decisions of the Congress 
of Berlin, 1878 — to grant equal rights to all its citizens and the 
dispossession of growing numbers of Jews from their sources 
of income had made the true value of those legal guarantees 
clear to many Romanian Jews and brought them face to face 
with emigration as the sole solution. At the end of 1881 there 
were over 30 societies for the settlement of Erez Israel in Ro- 
mania, and on Jan. 11-12, 1882, a conference of Hovevei Zion 
took place in Focsani and elected a central committee, with 
its headquarters in Galati. (See also below, Zionist Organiza- 
tion in Romania.) 


PINSKER’S “AUTOEMANCIPATION.” The new movement was 
provided with a systematic ideological basis by Leon *Pin- 
sker in his Autoemancipation, which appeared in September 
1882. Although initially he did not contemplate Erez Israel as 
the most suitable territory for the Jewish state, he eventually 
joined the Hibbat Zion movement. He came into contact with 
societies in different localities, and after consultation with Lil- 
ienblum, Hermann *Schapira, Max *Mandelstamm, and oth- 
ers (in September 1883) a memorandum was sent out calling 
for the establishment of a central executive committee to be 
elected by a congress of delegates from all the Societies for the 
Settlement of Erez Israel. Shortly afterward the Zerubavel so- 
ciety (with Pinsker as chairman and Lilienblum as secretary) 
was founded in Odessa and immediately became the central 
society of the movement; it was followed by the Warsaw so- 
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ciety, which was headed by Saul Pinhas *Rabbinowitz and 
Isidor *Jasinowski. 


SETTLEMENT ACTIVITIES. Many of the Hovevei Zion pinned 
their hopes on the support of the *Alliance Israélite Univer- 
selle and on other Jewish organizations. However, when these 
organizations searched for a haven for the refugees from Rus- 
sia who were concentrated in Brody, they did not direct their 
migration to Erez Israel at all: some were sent to the United 
States and some were returned to Russia. At the conference 
of delegates from various Jewish groups that met in Berlin 
in April 1882 to discuss the question of emigration, only Az- 
riel *Hildesheimer came out in favor of settling the refugees 
in Erez Israel, and his proposal was not met with sympathy. 
Representatives of the societies nonetheless went ahead, and 
in the spring of 1882 a considerable number of settlers began 
to reach Erez Israel, prompting the Turkish authorities imme- 
diately to publish orders to forbid further entry. The Hovevei 
Zion turned for aid to their British sympathizer Laurence 
*Oliphant, and asked him to intervene with the Turkish gov- 
ernment, but he had no influence in Constantinople. Among 
those who succeeded in reaching Erez Israel in July 1882 were 
14 members of the Bilu Society who had gone, without any 
property, to work as agricultural laborers. 

Despite the Turkish ban on immigration, the foundations 
of Jewish agricultural settlement in Erez Israel were laid in 
that year. In July 1882 Zalman *Levontin and his companions 
established Rishon le-Zion, and shortly afterward members 
of the Moinesti society from Romania settled in Rosh Pinnah 
(which had previously been settled and then abandoned by 
Jews from Safed). At the same time, the settlement in Petah 
Tikvah, which had been founded by Jerusalem Jews in 1878 but 
had later been abandoned, was revived. At the end of 1882, a 
group of Romanian Jews settled in Zammarin (later Zikhron 
Yaakov). However, the meager resources of the new settlers, 
their lack of preparation, and the difficulty of local conditions 
worked against them, and soon after the establishment of the 
new settlements they were in need of help. It soon became ap- 
parent that the various societies in Russia and Romania were 
in no position to provide the required assistance, and Baron 
Edmond de *Rothschild was persuaded by Samuel *Mohilever 
and Joseph Feinberg (of Rishon le-Zion) to assist a group of 
Jewish farmers from Russia to settle in Erez Israel (they later 
founded Ekron) and to take the settlement of Rishon le-Zion 
under his protection. In the course of time most of the settle- 
ments became sponsored by Baron de Rothschild; the excep- 
tion was Gederah, which was founded by the Bilu’im in 1884. 
The regime of strict supervision of the settlers through the 
agency of Rothschild’s officials was a constant source of fric- 
tion and rebelliousness. Meanwhile, settlements continued to 
be founded until the end of the 1880s. 


THE ORGANIZATION. Although it was clear to all the active 
members of Hibbat Zion that the movement had to be uni- 
fied and organized, opinions differed on the form of organiza- 
tion. Younger and more radical elements demanded emphasis 
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on the ultimate national aspirations and open opposition to 
the philanthropic organizations, while more bourgeois ele- 
ments advocated moderation and supportive activities. The 
100" birthday of Moses Montefiore provided the movement 
with a suitable occasion for convening all its active members, 
and the first conference of Hibbat Zion took place on Nov. 6, 
1884, at Kattowitz (see *Kattowitz Conference). Thirty-five 
delegates participated in the conference; most of them were 
from Russian societies, and the rest were from Romania, Ger- 
many, England, and France. An account of the movement's 
achievements proved rather unimpressive. The great tide of 
Jewish emigration had been stemmed, and even the large 
Jewish organizations had abandoned hope of guiding and 
directing it; the Turkish government had closed the gates of 
Erez Israel, and those few who had succeeded in reaching the 
country were considered infiltrators. It is therefore not surpris- 
ing that the main value of the conference was its demonstra- 
tion of the unity of Hibbat Zion and of the Jewish people as a 
whole. Pinsker hoped to attract Jewish personalities and or- 
ganizations from the West into the movement. It was decided 
to call the organization Mazkeret Moshe be-Erez ha-Kodesh 
and to establish a central committee with headquarters in Ber- 
lin, since conditions in Russia made legal activities on behalf 
of the movement impossible there; until the establishment of 
this committee, it was decided to set up a temporary com- 
mittee in Odessa and a subcommittee in Warsaw. The resolu- 
tions accepted at the conference concerned mainly practical 
matters — organizational methods and ways of supporting the 
settlements. There was no mention, either in the debates or in 
the resolutions, of the major questions of national revival or 
the great national goal. 

These concessions, however, were in vain. In Germany, 
not a single Jewish personality of any stature was found to head 
the proposed committee, and the resolution to establish a Ber- 
lin center was cancelled. Neither did other societies of Hibbat 
Zion that were founded in German and English towns succeed 
in achieving importance. Even the society in Kattowitz, which 
in 1883 had published the German-language movement organ, 
Der Kolonist, lost its importance. Only the student organiza- 
tion *Kadimah in Vienna, which published Selbstemanzipation 
from 1885 on, survived. The movement in Romania stagnated 
until the beginning of the 1890s, and the Russian societies were 
involved with minor affairs. The organization consolidated it- 
self, however; there were almost 100 societies with a member- 
ship of approximately 14,000, which collected about 30,000 
rubles a year from donations and another 20,000 rubles from 
various enterprises. Propaganda among the masses was em- 
phasized; preachers (e.g., Zevi Hirsch *Masliansky and Judah 
Leib Yevzerow) and entertainers (e.g., Eliakum *Zunser) did 
much to spread the ideas of Hibbat Zion. Nonetheless, there 
was friction between the different societies, and opposition to 
the existing leadership emerged. 

In June 1887 the Second Conference, this time of Hovevei 
Zion in Russia, met in Druskininki and resolved to call the 
movement Hovevei Zion. Mohilever attempted to impose an 
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Orthodox authority over the movement, but was foiled by 
younger representatives, such as Menahem *Ussishkin from 
Moscow, Zeev Berman from St. Petersburg, and Meir *Diz- 
engoff from Kishinev. Pinsker was finally reelected to lead the 
movement, with six advisers, three of whom were famous rab- 
bis: Mohilever, Naphtali Zevi Yehudah *Berlin, and Mordecai 
*Eliasberg. It was also decided to renew efforts to gain per- 
mission from the Russian government to organize the move- 
ment. In 1890 Alexander *Zederbaum, editor of Ha-Meliz, 
succeeded in obtaining government sanction for the Society 
for the Support of Jewish Farmers and Artisans in Syria and 
Palestine, which became known as the *Odessa Committee. 
The founding conference, which took place legally — for the 
first time - that year in Odessa, was attended by numerous 
delegates from all over Russia. Increased contributions en- 
abled the establishment of the settlements of Rehovot and 
Haderah (1890-91), the consolidation of Mishmar ha-Yarden, 
and provided support for the veteran settlements. An execu- 
tive committee was set up in Jaffa under Vladimir *Tiomkin 
to supervise the distribution of support and the acquisition of 
land. The Esra Society in Berlin and other societies in Frank- 
furt, Paris, and London intensified their activities. The second 
“Russian Exodus,’ which took place after the expulsion of Jews 
from Moscow in 1891, led to increased aliyah and to specula- 
tion in land, and the Turkish authorities renewed their ban 
on immigration and settlement. 


THE SPIRITUAL CENTER. ‘The “practical” activities of Hibbat 
Zion gave rise to harsh criticism, especially on the part of 
*Ahad Ha-Am. This criticism was partially inspired by Ahad 
Ha-Am’s view that Erez Israel could not provide a solution for 
the masses of emigrants, but should rather serve as a “spiritual 
center” to unite all parts of the disintegrating nation. It was 
in this spirit that the *Benei Moshe society was founded. The 
crisis in settlement activities after the short-lived increase in 
aliyah at the beginning of the 1890s sowed fresh disillusion- 
ment in the ranks of Hibbat Zion and strengthened the influ- 
ence of Ahad Ha-Am, who had several supporters among the 
members of the Odessa Committee. Emphasis on the need for 
spiritual preparation brought about an intensification of the 
ideological and cultural activities of Hibbat Zion, especially af- 
ter the founding of the Ahi’asaf publishing house. Despite the 
importance of Ahad Ha-Am’s criticism, however, his approach 
could not serve as a basis for the activities of the movement. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that upon the appearance of Herzl 
and political Zionism, the vast majority of the Hovevei Zion 
societies joined the new Zionist Organization. 


[Shmuel Ettinger] 


IDEOLOGICAL EVOLUTION 


THE SHOCK OF THE 1880S; POLITICAL ZIONISM. Modern 
Zionism began with need and in disillusion. The new thinking 
was a reaction to dramatic and tragic events in Russia. Czar 
Alexander 11 was assassinated early in 1881 by revolutionar- 
ies, among whom there was one young Jewess in a minor role. 
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Immediately thereafter a wave of pogroms spread all over the 
country. The physical results of the murder and pillage were 
dire, but the moral impact of these outrages was even more 
devastating. It was commonly believed that the perpetrators 
of these attacks were encouraged and even organized by gov- 
ernmental circles; it was certainly beyond doubt that the au- 
thorities did little to defend the Jews against the pillagers and 
murderers. What was perhaps even more upsetting, at least to 
elements of the advanced Jewish intelligentsia, was that many 
liberal and revolutionary circles did not defend the Jews but 
preferred to see in these outbreaks the first stirrings of social 
change, in which the Jews were being attacked for their sup- 
posed exploitation of the Russian peasants and laborers. The 
whole system of anti-Jewish restrictions had locked the Jews of 
Russia into a few miserable middleman occupations, in which 
they could not help but be “unproductive”; the Jews were as 
much victims as those whom they were supposedly victim- 
izing. Yet all this was ignored by so advanced a group as the 
leaders of the populist (Narodnik) movement, even though 
there were some Jews among them, as they hailed the pogroms 
as the first necessary revolutionary convulsion. 

The conclusion drawn on all sides from this shock was 
that there was no future for Jews in Russia in the existing re- 
gime. A segment of the Jewish intelligentsia turned to revolu- 
tion and lost all hope in the possibilities of reform in the land. 
Great masses followed in the path of the substantial trickle of 
emigration that had begun in the 1870s, and, despairing of 
any economic future in Russia, they moved westward, chiefly 
to the United States. In the years between 1881 and 1914 some 
2,600,000 Jews from Russia and its immediate neighbors 
immigrated to the “new land.” Some contemporary figures, 
chiefly Leon Pinsker and Moshe Leib Lilienblum, drew other 
conclusions. They did not believe that hatred of Jews was lim- 
ited to Russia alone, or that the problem was ultimately to be 
solved by emigration to friendlier countries or even by the 
achievement of emancipation in legal theory. The young Lil- 
ienblum was in Odessa in 1881 as an “enlightener,’ a maskil, 
completing his own secular education, in the certainty that 
the road to freedom for Jews required their westernization, 
which would then make them acceptable to “benevolent Rus- 
sia.” He was then also mildly socialist in his political outlook. 
But cowering before the pogrom mob, it became clear to him, 
as he was soon to write, that the revolution might take place 
and yet not bring freedom to the Jews; that they might still be 
excluded and hated even in a new order; and that the future 
of Jews lay in the restoration of Jewish nationhood. The more 
important, and more famous, immediate reaction to the po- 
groms and to the failure of hope which attended them, was 
that of an even more committed “enlightener,’ Leon Pinsker. 
He left Russia for Central Europe in those months to search 
for allies for his new views, which he published in German in 
a pamphlet called Autoemancipation. The simple assertion of 
this essay was that antisemitism, which he called Judophobia, 
was a permanent psychopathological phenomenon, not only 
a social one, so long as the Jews were a “ghost nation” - ev- 
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erywhere a minority and nowhere a normal national majority, 
everywhere “guests” and nowhere “hosts.” Antisemitism was 
“xenophobia,” the hatred of the stranger, but it differed from 
all the usual varieties of such tensions, if not in kind then in 
degree, as it was the longest lasting and most pervasive form 
of this malaise. In the light of pogroms Pinsker finally rejected 
the notion that any amount of change by Jews to make them- 
selves over into the image of their gentile neighbors could fi- 
nally gain them acceptance in the majority society. He thus 
agreed with the antisemites that by their ill-will they had 
proved their case, that the Jews were irretrievably and forever 
alien, and that the dream of assimilation was not possible, not 
because the Jews could not assimilate but because the majority 
would not let them. It followed rationally from these premises 
that the way to solve the Jewish problem was to remove the 
Jews from the places of their dwelling, from the situation of 
abnormality surrounded by hatred, to a territory of their own 
where they would become a normal nation. Such a place was 
not necessarily the land of the ancestors in Erez Israel, though 
Pinsker was aware that there were historic and emotional ties 
to the land, but rather the most readily available land that was 
suitable for settlement, preferably on the American continent, 
where Jews could develop their own autonomy. For all of his 
disbelief in the promise of the era of the emancipation that 
Jews would be personally accepted as equals in Europe, Pin- 
sker’s outlook was still emancipatory, still rooted in the desire 
to engineer the acceptance of the Jews as equals in the mod- 
ern world. What was new was that Pinsker saw this world as 
consisting of nations which disliked foreigners, so Jews had 
to cease being foreign by becoming a proper nation. He was 
in the first stage of awareness that such national equality was 
not granted as a gift from on high, because the peoples were 
not generous, but rather as a result of the national effort of 
those who desired their national dignity. 

Those to whom Pinsker turned in Western Europe 
showed sympathy for him, but thought that he had been to- 
tally unnerved by the sight of the pogroms in his country. In 
Russia itself the few who organized the Hibbat Zion move- 
ment in 1882 were motivated also by other impulses than the 
national theorizing of Pinsker. Their concerns were, like those 
of Alkalai and Kalischer of the previous generation, a blend 
of the older, religious longing for the messianic restoration of 
Zion and the new language of modern nationalism, allied to 
the notion that gradual settlement in Erez Israel was at least a 
step in the direction of the ultimate consummation. Pinsker 
reluctantly found in these groups the only possible adherents 
and he consented to become their leader. Ahad Ha-Am, his 
younger contemporary who was to become the major ideol- 
ogist of this strand of Zionism, insisted after Pinsker’s death, 
and in contrast with Theodor Herzl, that Pinsker’s major 
concerns had been “the revival of the spirit,” i-e., the renais- 
sance of the Hebraic culture in a modern key, and that he 
had never wavered from his commitment to Zion as the only 
possible land for the endeavor of a Jewish renaissance — and, 
for that matter, that Pinsker had never dreamt of more than 
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an elite, representative Jewish community in the Land. All 
this was fairly adequate as a statement of Ahad Haam’s own 
premises, but Theodor Herzl was thoroughly right in his as- 
sertion that, had he known of the existence of Pinsker’s Au- 
toemancipation, he would not have written Der Judenstaat. 
Herzl’s views were indeed almost exactly those of his Russian 
predecessor. 

It is now no longer believed that Herzl wrote Der Juden- 
staat in immediate reaction to the beginnings of the Dreyfus 
Affair, which he witnessed and on which he reported as the 
correspondent in Paris of the leading daily paper of Vienna. 
Herzl’s shift from a fashionable journalist who believed in 
the assimilation of Jews into the majority culture had begun 
earlier, in reaction to renewed antisemitic agitation of the 
German-speaking world in the 1880s culminating in Karl 
*Lueger’s appointment as mayor of Vienna on an antisemitic 
platform. Kaiser Franz Joseph had vetoed his election three 
times, but that such a party could prevail in cosmopolitan 
Vienna was a major shock. The beginnings of anti-Jewish agi- 
tation in the very home of the emancipation, Paris, where the 
French Revolution had first given equality to some European 
Jews in 1791, could only confirm that the trouble was real, and 
pervasive. Herzl was, if anything, even less involved in Jewish 
cultural concerns than Pinsker, who had been a leader of the 
“enlighteners” before his conversion to Jewish nationalism and 
had even so labored among his people in that period. What 
gave particular bite to Herzl’s views was that he made no dis- 
tinction, explicit or implicit, between “Eastern” and “Western” 
Jews. This (and not some intellectual belief in the indivisibil- 
ity of the Jewish spirit) was the meaning, in the context of his 
thinking and writing in 1896, of his oft-quoted sentence, “We 
are a people - one people.” What he saw was one Jewish situ- 
ation all over the world, that of a national group which was an 
anomaly. His first thought had been that of total assimilation 
and at first he even fantasized about the possibility of lead- 
ing all Jews to the great cathedral of St. Stephan in Vienna, 
where their baptism would make an end of antisemitism. He 
turned away from this “solution” (in which he had been pre- 
ceded by such figures as David Friedlaender and Napoleon a 
century earlier, at the dawn of the era of emancipation) be- 
cause he knew that it would not work, that antisemites hated 
Jews even after they were totally assimilated. Herzl therefore 
proceeded to argue in Der Judenstaat, exactly like Pinsker, 
that the essence of the Jewish problem was not individual but 
national and that the Jews could gain acceptance in the world 
only if they ceased being a national anomaly. He too spoke 
of the creation of a commission which would survey the pos- 
sible territories on which the Jewish State would be founded, 
and he left open the question as to whether it would be better 
to opt for Palestine with its historic associations or for some 
vacant land in Argentina. Intellectually, what was original 
in Herzl’s analysis was his dialectic use of the conception of 
antisemitism as a “reasonable” form of hatred of the unlike. 
Herzl argued, on the basis of his bold assertion that he alone 
understood this phenomenon correctly, that even antisemites 
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passages are difficult to understand and were not accepted as 
halakhah, a talmudic basis can be found for them (ibid., ad- 
dition to paragraph 78, p. 115-8). He is of the opinion that the 
laws concerning ritual cleanness and uncleanness contained 
in the baraita come from a rabbinic source in Erez Israel and 
not from the Samaritans or the Sadducees. There appears to 
have been a section of the community in Erez Israel that laid 
great stress on the laws of cleanness, as is reflected in Samari- 
tan literature. It is possible that this baraita originated within 
such a framework. However, there may also be Sabaeen influ- 
ences reflected in it. Thus, Maimonides, who rejects several 
of the rulings listed in it, describes customs of the late Zoro- 
astrians (Guide 3:47) which bear definite affinities to some 
customs mentioned in the baraita (cf. W.W. Malandra, An 
Introduction to Ancient Iranian Religion, 1986, pp. 173-75). Its 
exact authorship and date of composition remain uncertain 
to the present day. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: C.M. Horowitz, Tosefata Attikata, 4 and 
5 (1890). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Lieberman, Shekiin (1939); A. 
Aptowitzer, Mehkarim be-Sifrut ha-Geonim, (1941), 166; Sefer ha- 
Hillukim, ed. M. Margaliot (1938), 135; M. Higger, Alim 3:3 (1938), 
61-69; Y. Dinari, Tarbiz 49 (1980), 302-24; D. Sperber, Masekhet 
Derekh Erez Zuta (1994), 136. 


[Michael James Goldman / Daniel Sperber (2"4 ed.)] 


BARAITA OF 32 RULES, baraita giving 32 hermeneutic 
rules to be used in the aggadic interpretation of Scripture. 
Rashi makes frequent use of the Baraita of 32 Rules in his 
commentaries on the Bible and Talmud, referring to it by this 
name or as the baraita of Yose b. Eleazar, the Galilean. Until 
the 19" century it was known only from being quoted in the 
14" century Sefer Keritot, the methodological work of *Sam- 
son b. Isaac of Chinon. 

‘The baraita now appears at the beginning of the Midrash 
Mishnat R. Eliezer (discovered and published by H.G. Enelow 
(1933), 10ff.); and at the beginning of Midrash ha-Gadol to 
Genesis (ed. by M. Margaliot (1947), 22ff.). Although ascribed 
to Yose b. Eleazar, who lived about 150 c.£., many examples of 
the application of its rules are attributed to later tannaim and 
even to the amoraim Johanan, and Yose b. Hanina. It is there- 
fore probable that the original baraita merely listed the rules, 
the examples being added later as a kind of Gemara. The Mi- 
drash ha-Gadol version contains the introductory statement, 
“These are the rules whereby the aggadah is to be understood,” 
clearly indicating that these rules were to be applied only to 
the aggadah and not to the halakhah. The baraita deals mainly 
with the syntax, style, and subject matter of Scripture, and after 
each rule gives one or more examples of its application. Al- 
though the 13 halakhic rules of R. Ishmael (see *Hermeneutics) 
are included in the baraita, all the examples given are taken 
from aggadic passages, even Ishmael’s rules being applied with 
less rigor. Under ribbui (“addition”) for instance, the example 
given is that the word “and” in Genesis (Gen. 21:1) teaches that 
all the barren women in the world were blessed with children 
at the same time as Sarah. The word “also” in “I also saw in 
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my dreams” (Gen. 40:16) teaches that in addition to his own 
dream the chief baker saw in his dream the interpretation of 
the chief butler’s dream. Some of the rules are almost word 
games. Number 29 is gematria computing the numerical value 
of words. The numerical value of Eliezer, servant of Abraham, 
for instance, is 318. Hence, it is inferred that when Abraham 
went to war with 318 men to save Lot (Gen. 14:14) the refer- 
ence is to Eliezer only. Number 30 is atbash, the substitution 
of the last letter of the alphabet for the first, of the penultimate 
letter for the second, etc. Thus "7977 22 (Lev-Kamai; Jer. 51:1) 
becomes 0°73 (Kasdim; Chaldees). Number 31 is notarikon, 
the interpretation of each letter of a word or its breaking up as 
an anagram or acrostic. Thus 7728 (avrekh; “Abrech”) applied 
to Joseph (Gen. 41:43) becomes the two words av (“father,’ in 
wisdom), and rakh (“tender” in years), describing the qualities 
of Joseph. Lieberman points out that some of these eccentric 
methods of interpreting texts were common literary devices 
among the Greeks, and were also used by them and by the 
rabbis in the interpretation of dreams. Being current literary 
devices, they were well-known and used by the rabbis both 
in aggadic interpretation and in finding some support in the 
biblical text for a decision. They were never used however, to 
derive halakhic decisions from the text. Lieberman finds sup- 
port for this view in an anonymous Midrash, appended to the 
Baraita of 32 Rules in the Midrash ha-Gadol. Commenting on 
“For a dream cometh through a multitude of business” (Ec- 
cles., 5:2), the author says, “If the contents of dreams, which 
have no effect, may yield a multitude of interpretations, how 
much more then should the important contents of the Torah 
imply many interpretations in every case.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Vortraege, 90; Bacher, Tann, 2 (1890), 
293-8; H.L. Strack, Introduction to the Talmud and Midrash (1945), 
95-98, 289-96; S. Lieberman, Hellenism in Jewish Palestine (1950), 
68-78. 


[Barnet David Klien] 


BARAK (Heb. 712; “lightning”), Israelite military commander 
during the period of the Judges (Judg. 4-5), son of Abinoam, 
from Kedesh in Naphtali. It appears that Barak was well- 
known as a capable military leader before the prophet *Deb- 
orah encouraged him to go to battle against King *Jabin of 
Hazor. For this purpose Barak succeeded in organizing peo- 
ple mainly from his own tribe of Naphtali, along with war- 
riors from the tribe of Zebulun. After mustering his forces on 
Mount Tabor, he advanced toward the vicinity of the Wadi 
Kishon, where the battle was waged under his command; in 
the ensuing battle, the army led by *Sisera, Jabin’s military 
commander, was utterly routed. 

There is no biblical datum available as to the nature and 
activities of Barak either before or after the aforementioned 
war. He is neither portrayed as endowed with the spirit of the 
Lord nor described as a judge. Because of a possible similar- 
ity in meaning between his name, Barak, and that of Debo- 
rah’s husband, Lappidoth, some of the medieval commenta- 
tors identified the two (David Kimhi and Levi b. Gershom; 
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Invitation to the First Zionist Congress at Basle, 1897. It is signed by Herzl 
as head of the preparatory committee and Marcus Ehrenpreis as secretary. 
Jerusalem, Central Zionist Archives. 


could and would be enlisted in laboring for a Jewish State, for 
it would help them solve problems that they had with Jews, 
who were “unnecessary” in the host societies and whose very 
existence disturbed social peace. Since he accepted without 
question that men were reasonable and not demonic (Herzl 
went so far as to say that the emancipation was basically irre- 
versible), he could only presume that history would inevitably 
move forward and produce the only possible solution to the 
tension between the Jews and the majority society, a Jewish 
State. 

The very nobility of his person, the appearance of a man 
who suggested the ancient prophet and seemed the equal of 
great statesmen of his own day, lent resonance to Herzl’s words, 
and he was particularly moving to masses of Jews in Eastern 
Europe precisely because he was a “Westerner” come back to 
his people. His tactics were perhaps even more important as 
an original contribution to the formation of the Zionist move- 
ment. Into the teeth of the antisemites who had made the word 
“Jew” into an insult, and of the assimilationists who used such 
circumlocution as “Hebrew” and “Israelite,” he spoke boldly 
of the Judenstaat, which means not “The Jewish State” but, 
literally, “The Jew State.” He saw the Jewish question as an 
international political question to be attacked in the forum 
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of international politics. He therefore organized the Zionist 
movement at the First Zionist Congress in 1897 in such fashion 
that the gathering had about it the aura of a Jewish parliament 
in session, and he made of his presidency of the movement 
something reminiscent of the role of a head of state or a prime 
minister. All of the new instruments that were created - the 
Zionist Congress as a political forum, the buying of the shekel 
as an act of allegiance to the national movement, a bank (The 
*Jewish Colonial Trust) to be financed by the buying of shares, 
and an official press in several languages to inform the adher- 
ents of the political activities of the central body and its prin- 
cipal leader - these did indeed constitute the adumbration of 
Herzl’s bold assertion in his diary at the First Zionist Congress 
in 1897, “Here I have created the Jewish State.” 

In the few years that were given him at the head of 
Zionism, he held consistently, until near the very end of his 
days, to the line that only the attainment of a charter, ofa polit- 
ical document granting Jews near-sovereign rights in the terri- 
tory that they were to settle, was the first objective of Zionism. 
He therefore fought against turning the Zionist movement 
into an instrument of piecemeal settlement, and the aid that 
was given the early settlements in his lifetime, little though it 
was, was a concession that he made to his opponents in the 
movement, the “practical” Zionists. 

Herzl bitterly opposed the turning of Zionism toward 
cultural endeavors either by linking it with the secular Hebrew 
revival or by coupling Zionism with the national religious or- 
thodoxy of the Mizrachi faction which was arising near the 
end of his days. For that matter, even though he was himself 
a certain kind of aristocratic social reformer (he dreamt of a 
seven-hour day in the Jewish State and even wanted its flag 
to contain seven stars to mark this social advance), Herzl op- 
posed the setting up of the Socialist faction within Zionism. 
For him the movement that he had created existed for one 
purpose: the translation of “a people without a land” to some 
“land without a people.’ He did indeed turn his first and major 
ongoing efforts toward negotiating with the sultan of Turkey 
for a charter for Jews in Palestine or in its immediate vicinity, 
but those who opposed him in 1903, when he wanted to accept 
the proposal of the British Government for a Jewish settle- 
ment in East Africa (see *Uganda Scheme), were not entirely 
wrong in remembering that Herzl’s commitment to Zion was 
unlike theirs, and that on theoretical grounds he had always 
remained a Zionist created by the “plight of the Jews” (Juden- 
not), and not by cultural commitment. 

Nonetheless, the bulk of Herzl’s followers, even though 
all assented to his political vision of a national movement 
treated as an equal among the powers of the world, came to 
his Zionism with less clear-cut, more complicated motivations. 
It was not only that individual parties and factions arose, each 
of which wanted the future Jewish State to take a certain shape 
and to be constructed consciously in such a direction. More 
fundamentally, the needs that Zionism served among the mass 
of its East European believers were not always identical with 
those which had moved Pinsker and Herzl. 
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CULTURAL AND “SYNTHETIC” ZIONISM. ‘The basic distinc- 
tion in contemporary polemics was made around the turn of 
the century by Ahad Ha-Am: he refused to believe that it was 
humanly possible, even under the most favorable conditions, 
in the light of the Jewish birthrate, for the majority or even 
any substantial fraction of the Jews of the world to emigrate 
to their national homeland and thus significantly reduce the 
population in the Jewish Diaspora. He thus saw the “Jewish 
plight” as intrinsically insoluble by purely Zionist means, and 
the Jews could only do what they had already done in the Ex- 
ile in bad times: either emigrate to more favorable countries, 
such as America, or temporize with the conditions in Russia. 
Ahad Ha-Am himself did a bit of both, eventually emigrating 
to London, where he practically stopped writing but served in 
an important way as spiritual guide to the young Chaim Weiz- 
mann and a coterie of others. The fundamental problem of the 
modern age, and the one to which Zionism could indeed ad- 
dress itself, was the crisis not of the Jews but of Judaism, i.e., 
the rapid and radical disintegration of Jewish faith and iden- 
tity that was going on everywhere. A secularist and positivist 
himself, Ahad Ha-Am did not believe that the process of loss 
of religious faith was reversible. The function that revealed re- 
ligion had performed in talmudic and medieval Judaism, that 
of guaranteeing the survival of the Jews as a separate entity 
because of their belief in the divinely ordained importance of 
the Jewish religion and people, it was no longer performing 
and could not be expected to perform. The crucial task facing 
Jews in the modern era was to devise new structures to contain 
the separate individuality of the Jews and to keep them loyal 
to their own tradition. This analysis of the situation implied, 
in its very first assertions, a view of Jewish history which Ahad 
Ha-Am produced as undoubted and which has since become 
the common coin of secular Zionist and Israeli historiography: 
that the Jews in all ages were essentially a nation, and that all 
other factors profoundly important to the life of this people, 
even religion, were mainly instrumental values. 

A thousand years earlier Saadiah Gaon (d. 942 C.E.) gave 
expression to the raison détre of the Jew in the pre-modern 
era when he pronounced that “the Jewish people is a people 
only for the sake of its Torah,’ i.e., that Jews exist as the instru- 
ment of Judaism. To accept this definition in the modern age 
of disbelief would mean that contemporary Jews have broken 
radically with their past, that continuity no longer existed in 
Jewish history, and that whatever solution could be found for 
the present situation would address itself to masses of individ- 
uals who still bore the name “Jew,” in varieties of suffering or 
quiet desperation and on various levels of pride or self-hatred, 
to help them make the best of their situation. Such an under- 
standing of Jewish modernity could lead to an assimilation- 
ist conclusion, as it had throughout the 19" century. It could 
also support the basic thesis of Herzl that the Jews existed as 
a community in his day only because they shared a negative 
situation, antisemitism, and that this was the one problem 
which they could, in the here and now, solve together. Those 
who chose to deal with that problem only by national and 
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political means would then be free to evolve whatever cul- 
ture might suit them. This view of modern Jewish culture was 
maintained by Hebrew writers and ideologists, such as M.]J. 
Berdyczewski, J.H. Brenner, and Jacob Klatzkin. They could 
accept neither Ahad Ha-Am’s notion of ongoing continuity 
in Jewish history nor, more fundamentally, his description of 
the “national spirit” as an authoritative guide and standard to 
which he attributed a majesty comparable to that which the 
religious had once ascribed to the God of revelation. Brenner 
regarded the national past and most of the Jewish heritage 
as weak, desiccated, cringing, and unworthy. There was thus 
created at the beginning of the 20" century, in part under the 
influence of Friedrich Nietzsche, a school of thought which 
wanted to create a Jewish state not only because there had al- 
ready been a radical break with the Jewish past but in order to 
realize such a change. These writers wanted to establish a bold 
and earthy people, whose hands would not be tied by the rules 
of the rabbis or even by the self-doubts of the prophets. (This 
trend toward a total break was never attractive to more than 
a small minority among the Zionists, but it eventually evolved 
into a heresy to be represented by those few Israel writers and 
intellectuals who opposed the very notion and term of Jewish 
peoplehood and Zionism - and were called *“Canaanites.” 
Of all the schools of thought that were arising within the 
Zionist movement in its very first few years, Socialist Zionism 
was, at least in practice, the most important. In the work of 
its founding father, Nachman Syrkin, and a few years later, of 
the younger, Marxist, Ber Borochov, a socialist explanation 
of the “plight of the Jews” was constructed. In this view, the 
Jews were everywhere rejected aliens because their economic 
pursuits were “unproductive” or peripheral. For their masses 
were locked in the Pale of Settlement without any outlet into 
the modern development of the general society and its econ- 
omy. They were middlemen, small craftsmen or luftmenschen 
who were not integrally bound to the roots and basic aspects 
of production and especially not to farming, modern indus- 
try, and other forms of primary economic activity. Socialist 
Zionists did not, of course, blame the Jews for this unhealthy 
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economic situation, for they knew that it was not only a result 
of many centuries of persecution and discrimination but also 
of the “judophobia” of the gentile peasants and workers who 
regarded the Jews as alien “exploiters” and unwanted compet- 
itors; the antisemitism which attacked Jews because of their 
marginal economic role was the source of the very phenome- 
non that it attacked. This vicious circle produced the “inverted 
pyramid” of the Jewish economy in the Diaspora, the phenom- 
enon that Jews were fewest in production and became more 
numerous the further away one went from farms and facto- 
ries. That was the cause of an inevitable process of mass flight 
from Russia, Romania, and other countries, which would, in 
the view of Borochovy, eventually propel Jews toward the land 
within which a proper kind of national economy, a “normal” 
pyramid, would be created. However, the non-Marxist Labor 
Zionists, particularly those in Erez Israel, such as A.D. Gor- 
don, who was influenced by Tolstoy, affirmed neither such a 
historical inevitability of a mass emigration to Erez Israel nor 
its socialist future, nor did they theorize about the need to 
create a Jewish national community as a necessary precondi- 
tion for “healthy class straggle,” which could not take place in 
the Diaspora where both Jewish workers and their employ- 
ers were trapped by unhealthy circumstances. For Gordon 
and his pioneering disciples Zionism was an act of will, an 
affirmation about the dignity of physical labor and the root- 
edness of man in his own soil, of the desperate necessity to 
create a new Jewish man in the Land of Israel to replace the 
disfigured human being who had been shaped by his misery 
and alienation from nature in the Diaspora. The men of the 
Second Aliyah, the young pioneers who went to Erez Israel 
in the first decade of the 20" century, adhered in their major- 
ity to some version of the socialist Zionist faith and especially 
to the notion that the “new man” whom they were creating 
and exemplifying through themselves was the essential posi- 
tive feature of Jewish history in the modern era. This group 
was eventually to become the dominant element among the 
founders of the State of Israel. It had no doubt from the begin- 
ning of its career that it was the creative center of the Jewish 
world and that, most immediately, the Zionist movement was 
important insofar as it made their image of the Jewish settle- 
ment in Erez Israel possible. 

The major thrust of Zionism in the era immediately after 
Herzl was neither toward his purely political activity for the 
achievement of the “charter, nor toward small-scale settle- 
ment combined with cultural evolution; it was toward “syn- 
thetic Zionism.” This term was coined by Chaim Weizmann, 
who had been a young opponent of Herzl in his lifetime and 
who succeeded to the acknowledged leadership of the move- 
ment by 1917, when the Balfour Declaration was obtained from 
the British Government as the result of prolonged negotiations 
during which he had been the central figure. Weizmann was, 
however, not alone in this shifting of the Zionist outlook and 
policy. Even Herzl’s immediate heir in the presidency of the 
movement, David Wolffsohn, and most of those with whom 
he surrounded himself, especially Nahum Sokolow, were com- 
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mitted or at least inclined to the cultural, Hebraic renaissance 
and to the gradual upbuilding of Jewish settlement efforts in 
Palestine as the ongoing immediate tasks of the movement, 
while continuing diplomatic efforts and hoping that the time 
would come when major political arrangements would be 
possible. Moreover, the very struggle for these achievements, 
the labor of securing, step after step, “one cow, one dunam” in 
the Land of Israel, or the laying of the foundations for an edu- 
cational system in Hebrew culminating in the creation of the 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem, were the routine ongoing life 
of Zionism, while those who engaged in these daily endeavors 
continued to dream of the eventual Jewish commonwealth, 
to be achieved at some political turning point in history. The 
handful who were taking the lead in the early years of the 
century by going to Palestine were moved by visionary con- 
siderations, and they regarded themselves, and were regarded 
within the Zionist hinterland, as a kind of secular priesthood 
preparing the way for those who would follow. Even in the 
United States, where the Zionist movement consisted almost 
entirely of recent immigrants of the same origins as the pio- 
neers in Palestine (so that these American Zionists were then 
not themselves candidates for joining the pioneer vanguard), 
the labor for Zion became a quasi-religious experience. Even 
those “Western” Jews in America who had become Zionists, 
because they said they wanted to extend philanthropic help 
to Jewish refugees who chose to go to Palestine, belonged to 
a generation in American life which was dominated, among 
both Jews and gentiles, by the “social gospel,” the teaching that 
the meaning of religion is not in metaphysical faith or theol- 
ogy but in the work of social reform in this world. “Synthetic” 
Zionism thus provided those who adhered to it, everywhere, 
with such daily commandments as the collecting of money 
to help the Jewish National Fund purchase dunams for new 
settlers; with tales of courage and suffering by the pioneers in 
Palestine; with spiritual uplift at the sight of a cultural renais- 
sance; and with the ultimate hope, sustained even in the de- 
cade between 1904 and 1914, that some great political event 
would come to pass. 

The cultural and “synthetic” Zionists emphasized more 
than the purely “political” Zionists the activity called in Zionist 
debates Gegenwartsarbeit, i.e., “work in the present,’ in the Di- 
aspora. They included in it not only the task to “conquer” the 
Jewish community councils, proclaimed by Herzl himself, 
but also the need for modernized Hebrew education, in new- 
type hadarim (called “heder metukkan”) and in secular-type 
schools; the establishment of Jewish athletic and sports clubs 
for the young (Bar Kokhba, later Maccabi, etc.); and, most 
important of all, the active participation, on separate Jewish 
tickets, in parliamentary and local elections, particularly in 
the Austrian Empire, in order to emphasize the existence of 
specific Jewish national interests in multinational states, crys- 
tallize the Jewish public around them and thus erect a barrier 
against political assimilationism. 

Zionism was transformed into a mass movement and 
into a major political force by World War 1. At the outbreak 
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of hostilities the seat of the Zionist executive was in the capital 
of one of the major warring powers - Berlin; and even though 
an office was soon established in neutral Copenhagen, there 
was no possibility of effective central direction in a situation 
in which major Jewish communities were on both sides of 
the line. The situation was all the more complicated by two 
facts: that Palestine was under the control of Turkey, which 
joined the Central Powers in 1915; and that the largest Jewish 
community in the world, and the one most disaffected from 
its own oppressive government, was in Czarist Russia, which 
was allied to the Western powers. The situation created com- 
plex interplays of political forces which resulted in such events 
as the partial expulsion and total harassment by the Turks in 
1917 of the Jewish population of Palestine; the protection of 
Jews in Palestine by German influence in Turkey in order not 
to lose support of Jewish opinion in the world as a whole and 
especially in then neutral America; and, above all, the long 
deliberations which resulted in the publication by the British 
government on November 2, 1917, of the Balfour Declaration, 
in which it declared itself to be in favor of the establishment 
in Palestine of a Jewish national home, provided that the civil 
and religious rights of the non-Jews were not impaired. This 
act resulted from the desire of the British to appeal to U.S. 
Jewish opinion, whose support for the Allies was questionable 
until the U.S. entered the war at a very late stage in the Brit- 
ish deliberations on Zionist aspirations, and to keep Russia 
in the war despite its revolutionary upheavals in 1917. Beyond 
these immediate purposes there was, however, a new atmo- 
sphere compounded out of markedly increased Jewish fervor 
for Zionism. This was a corollary to the rising nationalism 
among all peoples in Europe, including the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, which the Allies were exploiting by promising such 
subject nations as the Czechs and the Poles their national free- 
dom after the war. The self-determination of subject peoples 
was made into a central war aim by President Wilson when 
he announced his Fourteen Points. 


LEGION AND SELF-DEFENSE. It was clear early in the war 
that this convulsion involving all the major European powers 
would inevitably lead to new political arrangements and thus 
give room for Jewish aspirations. Some of the Zionists, espe- 
cially Joseph Trumpeldor, the Russian Zionist leader Vladimir 
Jabotinsky, and later also such young labor pioneers from Erez 
Israel as David Ben-Gurion and Izhak Ben-Zvi, believed that 
one way of making sure that Jews would be taken seriously at 
the peace table was to organize Jewish military units to fight 
on the side of the Allies. As a practical matter this was the way 
to enlist Russian Jews in the West, particularly in England, for 
while they would not return to their native land to fight for 
Russia, even if that had been possible, many were eager to en- 
list as Jews in the Allied cause. The British government was at 
first not overly enthusiastic or cooperative, but these efforts 
did result in the establishment of the Jewish Legion - the Zion 
Mule Corps, which fought at Gallipoli in 1915 and in the Jewish 
battalions which took the field in 1917. As military formations 
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they were of some importance, but their main significance was 
in the creation of the modern Jewish military tradition as a 
conscious national act. In the preparation of the claim for nor- 
mal Jewish nationhood at the end of the war, something more 
than a symbolic army had fought beside the ultimate victors. 
Even earlier, with the very beginnings of Zionist settlement, 
Jewish armed guards (see *Ha-Shomer) had increasingly pro- 
tected settlements against thieves and armed robbers. Both of 
these military traditions coalesced after World War 1, when dif- 
ficulties soon developed in Palestine between Jews and Arabs, 
into the creation of a semisecret Jewish self-defense organi- 
zation, the Haganah. There was never sufficiently prolonged 
quiet in Palestine between the two world wars for Jews ever to 
be able to imagine that they would be safe without their own 
self-defense. By the late 1930s there was continuing open war- 
fare between the Jewish and Arab communities, in which the 
British played an ambiguous role, at best, and in which the 
Jews could largely depend for their safety only on themselves. 
By this time *“illegal” immigration in the teeth of British re- 
strictions had become a life-and-death matter for those Jews 
who could escape Europe. The Zionist movement as a whole, 
in all its factions, and not only the Revisionists, who had left 
the Zionist Organization because of its lack of militancy, was 
in a military struggle with both the Arabs and the British. 
There had thus evolved a new element which had been im- 


Letter from Emir Feisal, head of the Arab delegation at the Paris Peace Con- 
ference, to Herbert Samuel, Nov. 23, 1919, expressing his positive attitude 
toward Zionism. Jerusalem, Central Zionist Archives. 
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plicit in the Zionist ideological vision of a normal nation: an 
increasingly independent military force, which, however small 
by international standards, was almost from its beginning a 
substantial power in the immediate region. The existence of 
armed strength added further “sovereign” dimensions of Jew- 
ish self-liberation to the vision of Zionism. 


POST-WAR CONSENSUS AND DIFFERENTIATION. As World 
War 1 ended, the major arena of Zionist activity was, however, 
not in Erez Israel but in Paris, where the victors were meeting 
in 1919 to define the terms of peace. A variety of Jewish groups 
were officially in the lobbies of this conference. The most as- 
similated elements from France, England, and the United 
States would, for the most part, have preferred that the Jew- 
ish position at the Peace Conference be simply the demand 
for full individual liberty in all the states that were then being 
created in Central and Eastern Europe. The “Western” Jews 
were projecting the image of what they hoped was and would 
remain their own status, that of Frenchmen, Englishmen, or 
Americans who differed from others only in their private ad- 
herence to a differing religious faith. The Zionists, headed by 
Weizmann and Sokolow, came to Versailles to make sure that 
the intent of the Balfour Declaration (as they hopefully un- 
derstood it to mean: an act pointing to the creation in mea- 
surable time of Jewish political independence in Palestine) 
would be incorporated in the peace arrangements. The del- 
egates from Eastern Europe were mostly interested in insist- 
ing that such new states as Poland and Lithuania, and all the 
rest, be made to pledge the most solemn guarantees for the 
rights of national minorities within their borders. For Jews 
this meant self-definition as a national minority, parallel, for 
example, to the Ukrainians in Poland, with the right to con- 
duct educational institutions with public money in their own 
national language, be it Yiddish or Hebrew; the right to self- 
governing community councils with status before the law; 
and, most sensitively, the right to appeal to the international 
community, which was seen to be represented by the League 
of Nations, over the head of the national government, if mi- 
nority rights were violated. 

There was internal struggle among these various parties 
in Paris. Out of their interaction there, and largely through the 
leadership of Louis Marshall, a kind of consensus was achieved 
which became the actual premise for all Jewish political life 
in the next decades, the interwar years. It was agreed that all 
would stand together for the minority rights of Jews in those 
countries in which the local Jewish population desired such 
a formulation of its identity. In practice this meant that the 
Jews of Eastern and Central Europe were publicly defined in 
new international arrangements as a separate people; for the 
Zionists this definition meant the possibility of struggling 
effectively within these Jewish national institutions to ori- 
ent educational endeavors toward the new Hebraic culture 
and to prepare the hearts of the people to realize that only in 
complete national concentration in Erez Israel could there 
be a Jewish future. Throughout the 1920s and 1930s various 
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other factions were in combat with the Zionists within these 
new structures of the Jewish community. There was ongo- 
ing friction with assimilationist opinion, but this trend never 
achieved importance in the inner life of the East European 
Jewish communities outside the Soviet Union. The more se- 
rious battles were with the religiously orthodox, who were by 
then organized to a great degree around *Agudat Israel; this 
party found Zionism to be too secular. As a counterforce to 
these views the Orthodox wing of the Zionist movement itself, 
the Mizrachi, achieved particular importance during these 
years; it represented the possibility of a synthesis between the 
new national ideal of self-realization in Erez Israel, through 
cooperation even with nonbelievers who were laboring in the 
Zionist cause, and preserving and even refreshing traditional 
Judaism. The enemies of Zionism on the left were even more 
serious, because both the Jewish Socialist Bund and the Jew- 
ish elements within the mostly illegal Communist Party, in 
Poland and in several other adjacent countries, had substan- 
tial followings. The Zionists countered these visions of a new, 
revolutionary era by insisting, especially through their own 
socialist wing, that the new socialist society would have to be 
formed by the remaking of individual national societies and 
that, at least in the case of the Jews, rampant antisemitism, 
which had culminated in the mass slaughter of the Ukrainian 
pogroms in the post-revolutionary period and became a bit- 
ter reality in independent Poland, required that, whatever be 
the nature of the internal life of a Jewish independent society, 
the solution to the Jewish problem had to take a Zionist form. 
Several varieties of Zionist Socialism had been defined in the 
1920s, ranging from moderate social democracy to the ulti- 
mately Marxist pro-communism of Ha-Shomer ha-Za’ir. 
Almost every one of these versions of Zionism, except for 
the most radical communist option, had existed as a school 
of thought and even as an organization, in some form, before 
World War 1. However, these parties came to serious matu- 
rity in their encounter with the postwar realities: the internal 
struggles of East European Jewry and, of growing and soon of 
predominant importance, the battle for the definition of the 
life and character of the yishuv, the Zionist settlement in Pal- 
estine, as it increased tenfold, from roughly 60,000 in 1919 to 
600,000, in the 1940s. In the interwar period a fully developed 
form of Jewish communal autonomy and self-government ex- 
isted there, legally, in the *Keneset Yisrael with its executive 
body, the Va'ad Le'ummi, which was confirmed by the British 
Mandate Government and, extra-legally, in the internal dis- 
cipline and cohesiveness of the Jews in the country. An even 
more important political process involved these very forces, 
both in the yishuv and among the Jewish masses of Eastern 
Europe, in their interaction in the World Zionist Organiza- 
tion. The League of Nations’ Mandate for Palestine stipulated 
that an appropriate “*Jewish Agency” cooperate by right with 
the British authorities in the upbuilding of the Jewish national 
home, and the Zionist Organization, though obliged to seek 
the cooperation of non-Zionist Jews as well, was recognized 
as such an “agency.” The most poignant problem during most 
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of those years was the question of Jewish immigration, which 
was always strictly limited by the British in reaction to Arab 
opposition and violent outbursts. The World Zionist Orga- 
nization exercised effective control over the distribution of 
“certificates,” that is, entry permits for new immigrants, up 
to the number permitted in any one year by the British. How 
these permits were divided in the Diaspora became a cause 
for impassioned struggle, both among the various Zionist 
factions which accepted the discipline of the world body and 
especially with the Revisionists, who regarded themselves as 
discriminated against. (This militant group eventually broke 
away, mainly for political reasons, and declared its Zionist 
independence in 1935.) The basic solution was an agreement 
to operate by the “party key,’ which meant that “certificates” 
were distributed on the basis of the respective strengths of 
the various parties in the world Zionist movement and espe- 
cially in the nascent yishuv. The result was that the political 
composition of the Jewish community in Palestine remained 
remarkably stable despite the growth of its proportions. This 
party influence on immigration was part of a picture in which 
many of those who came, especially after 1933 in flight from 
Hitler - even though they were admitted as individuals and 
not as the holders of certificates - had also to find their way 
within a community which was dominated by parties. Kib- 
butzim, banks, educational facilities from university down 
to elementary school, jobs in the administration, and many 
other things besides were controlled or influenced by parties, 
which tended to be complete Jewish societies living side by 
side, each one involving most of the elements of human life, 
almost from the cradle to the grave. There were parties even 
before 1914, but in the 1920s the internal life of the Jewish com- 
munity in Erez Israel had crystallized into the political parties, 
which largely exist to the present day. The forces which were 
contending over the nature of the new society were divided 
into three broad groups. The most powerful were the several 
kinds of Socialist Zionists, with their roots in the Second Ali- 
yah, in the kibbutz movement, and in the labor unions, which 
had together formed the overarching organization of all the 
Jewish workers in Israel (later including Arabs also), known as 
the Histadrut. These forces strove for a socialist, economically 
egalitarian, secularist Jewish society. The central sector of the 
developing Jewish community consisted of middle-class ele- 
ments. In part, and especially in the case of the first refugees to 
come from Germany after 1933, these forces consisted of peo- 
ple who arrived with some property. Not all those who came 
from Eastern Europe wanted to be pioneers in kibbutzim. 
Some had been accustomed to a middle-class, urban way of 
life and they wanted to live that way in the new environment. 
This middle-class group contained many General Zionists al- 
lied to the anti-Socialist Revisionists. On doctrinaire grounds 
they insisted with vehemence that the very future of the Jewish 
settlement depended on the releasing of the energies of free en- 
terprise. There was one wing of General Zionists who refused 
to identify, both in Erez Israel and outside it, with any spe- 
cific middle-class program in the country and who followed 
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the lead of Chaim Weizmann, in particular, in accepting eco- 
nomic and cultural support for the labor sector as well as for 
private enterprise. But another wing of the General Zionists 
clung to a more partisan view, so that a continuing battle was 
fought between Socialist Zionism and the middle-class groups. 
The tension was often sufficiently great for bitter accusations 
to be hurled. Such leaders as David Ben-Gurion, in his role as 
secretary general of the Histadrut, spoke for the Socialists in 
accusing the Revisionists of being “Fascists”; the partisans of 
Jabotinsky replied by charging that the Socialist Zionists were 
using their power not for the good of all but to increase their 
own political and organizational dominance. 

Parallel with this quarrel there was continuing tension 
over the issue of religion. There had been Orthodox Jews of 
the old yishuv in some numbers in Erez Israel before the new 
Zionist immigration began, but the earliest arrivals after 1900 
were in their overwhelming majority Socialist and secularist, 
and many of them were anti-religious in a doctrinaire way. 
The religious Zionist movement, Mizrachi, had indeed been 
founded in the early years of the century and it had existed 
as a trend even before, but its direct presence and influence 
on the life of the new Jewish community in Erez Israel began 
to be felt only after World War 1. By then a labor wing of the 
religious party, the Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi, had arisen, and it 
proceeded to create its own kibbutz movement. Many of the 
middle-class immigrants who were arriving in the 1920s and 
1930s were personally Orthodox, and they could not imagine a 
Jewish presence in the land which did not exemplify the values 
and practices of the religious tradition. Religious Jewry was 
led by the Ashkenazi Chief Rabbi, Abraham Isaac *Kook, until 
his death in 1935, who, though he was himself beyond party, 
was regarded as the spiritual voice and teacher of all religious 
Jews who accepted a Zionist vision. For Kook the new settle- 
ment in the Land of Israel was the “beginning of the redemp- 
tion.” Both his temperament and outlook were broad enough 
to embrace even the most partisan secularist as an instrument 
of the divine purpose. Those who followed him could accept 
such a notion in theory. In practice they were dedicated to the 
building of an institutional power base for religious Jews, so 
that they could compete as equals with the other groups and 
provide equal opportunity in the new country for those who 
shared the Orthodox religious faith. This body of opinion was 
deeply concerned that the total temper of the Jewish commu- 
nity should not be secularized. They did not want to become 
a religious ghetto in a non-religious Jewish society, and they 
believed that it was their duty to bring religion even to those 
who opposed it. Orthodox Jews in Palestine joined the battle, 
immediately after the beginning of the British Mandate gov- 
ernment, for the ever wider influence of traditional Jewish 
practice on the life and the law of the yishuv. The struggle be- 
tween the Socialist and the middle-class elements in Israel's 
society has been muted in the generation of statehood, for a 
mixed economy now prevails. The conflict over religion and 
its relationship to public life has, if anything, become sharper 
within the sovereign parliamentary life of the Jewish state. 
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BETWEEN POGROMS AND HOLOCAUST. Ideological stamps 
were thus deeply impressed on the Jewish community in Pales- 
tine. Great numbers of those who came in the 1920s and even 
in the 1930s chose their paths because they believed in some 
version of the Zionist vision and found in it their path toward 
national and personal realization. Nonetheless, the dominant 
element in creating many more candidates for immigration to 
Palestine than were ever permitted to arrive was not Zionist 
ideology, at least not in its cultural, “synthetic” form, but the 
growing horror of antisemitism, at a time when other doors to 
safety were closing or were entirely closed to Jews. The sense 
of disaster was already deeply embedded in the consciousness 
of European Jews by the events which followed right after the 
end of World War 1. The far greater horrors of the Nazi Ho- 
locaust have by now half obscured the murder of about one 
hundred thousand Jews, including women and children, in 
the Russian-Polish borderland, where Ukrainian and coun- 
ter-revolutionary Russian army units systematically engaged 
in killing Jews in the years 1919-21. These pogroms had a pro- 
found effect on the Jewish delegation in Paris, which agreed 
to plead unanimously for national minority rights because the 
hatred of Jews as Jews was so rabid in Eastern Europe. More- 
over, major figures among Western Jewry increasingly became 
less doctrinaire. Men such as Louis Marshall could not accept 
the Zionist notion that all Jews everywhere belonged to a na- 
tional entity other than that of the majority of the people in 
the political state into which they were born, and they could 
not therefore agree that Jews ought to be working for their 
ingathering in Zion. Nonetheless, such figures responded to 
the dire need of East European Jews both by trying to allevi- 
ate the immediate situation and by accepting that, on purely 
humanitarian grounds, those who wished to go to Palestine 
should be helped to do so. Even after the pogroms ended and 
a certain amount of surface stability was created in Eastern 
Europe, the largest community outside the United States, that 
of Poland, was increasingly harassed by a regime of economic 
exclusion and of numerus clausus at the universities and in the 
professions. Year by year the life of these Jews was becoming 
more unbearable, and there were occasional pogroms in Po- 
land in the 1930s to underline their misery. The situation was 
only relatively better in some of the other countries in the area. 
The “non-Zionists,’ who were persuaded by Chaim Weizmann 
in 1929 to join with the Zionists on the basis of parity in cre- 
ating the “enlarged” Jewish Agency, were moved by a sense 
of the direst Jewish needs and a growing undercurrent of fear 
of worse things to come. This, rather than Zionist ideology 
of any variety, was the dominant note in the development of 
Zionism itself even before Hitler appeared on the scene, and 
certainly after 1933. 

The sense of need and foreboding had come to formal 
expression in Zionist thought immediately after World War 1. 
Louis Brandeis, by then a justice on the Supreme Court of 
the United States, who had served as the leader of Ameri- 
can Zionism during the war years, believed that, with the 
achievement of the Balfour Declaration, the political strug- 
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gle of Zionism was over and that, henceforth, the Jewish set- 
tlement in Palestine should be fostered through the orderly 
processes of investment, on the highest principles of busi- 
ness accountability. This soon led to a shattering struggle 
with Weizmann, who continued to believe in the need for 
a movement of Zionist national consciousness. He wanted 
the Zionist movement to work toward a yishuv which would 
be a left-wing liberal, in part moderately Socialist, Hebrew- 
speaking society and he saw its embodiment mainly in the 
collective and cooperative enterprise of the labor pioneers 
who needed non-profitable funds, such as the *Keren Haye- 
sod, to create their network of settlements and institutions. In 
short, Weizmann intended to realize the “synthetic” Zionism 
which he had defined in the days of his youthful opposition to 
Herzl. Both Brandeis and Weizmann, despite their differences, 
wanted to create the Jewish community in Palestine step by 
step, according to plan, with the presumption that there was 
time aplenty to do it. Right after World War 1 Max Nordau, 
the still-living colleague of Herzl, and later also Vladimir Ja- 
botinsky, arose against such views. Nordau and Jabotinsky did 
not believe that the Jews of Eastern Europe would find safety 
in any years of seeming quiet that might follow after the Rus- 
sian-Polish upheavals, and they were equally convinced that 
the British government, the holder of the Mandate, would find 
reasons of its own for making the large-scale immigration of 
Jews into Palestine an ever more difficult enterprise. Nordau 
proposed, melodramatically, that without any meticulous 
planning or preparation, or even arrangement for solid hous- 
ing, Jews, mainly from the pogrom-afflicted areas, should be 
led in their hundreds of thousands simply to appear in Pales- 
tine. He agreed that many might suffer extreme hardship, but 
that it was better for that to happen than to wait for the slower 
horrors in Europe and the hardening of the anti-Zionist policy 
of the British. At least, this mass movement would immedi- 
ately achieve majority status for Jews in Palestine and would 
assure possibilities for the future. This then wild idea of “cata- 
strophic” Zionism was rejected but it remained dormant, and 
even in the quieter years of the 1920s it was the countertheme 
to the then dominant notion of “building step by step,” ac- 
cording to plan. By the 1930s Jabotinsky and the Revisionists 
called for the implementation of the “Nordau plan” and for 
an orderly mass “evacuation” of East European Jewry. Though 
this call evoked bitter internal controversies among Zionists, 
Jewish need, and the growing foreboding of worse horrors to 
come, were ever more the driving force attracting support to 
Zionism as a solution all over the Jewish world, and beyond 
its confines. 


RELATION TO THE ARABS. Until the immediate aftermath 
of the Balfour Declaration the Zionist movement had given 
little serious thought to the question of the Arabs residents in 
Palestine. Moses Hess in 1861, a generation before Herzl, had 
imagined that a highly Westernized element such as the Jews 
would be welcomed by the Arabs because of the leadership 
that Jews would provide in creating in the entire region an ad- 
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vanced economy and an advancing society. Chaim Weizmann 
took a comparable tack in 1919 in his encounters with the Arab 
leader of the time, the Emir Feisal, with whom he signed an 
agreement in this spirit. The theme was that Jews and Arabs 
proposed to be good neighbors. However, such figures as Fei- 
sal, who was from the *Hejaz, were alien to the immediate Pal- 
estinian Arab scene. The politically active elements in the lo- 
cal population were much more hostile and resentful. Despite 
large Jewish efforts toward conciliation, and the positive effect 
that such attempts did have on certain Arab circles, the domi- 
nant motif in Arab policy was to declare the Balfour Declara- 
tion to be an infringement on Arab rights and to insist that, at 
best, a limited Jewish minority could in the future live on Arab 
sufferance in the land. At every point in the interwar years 
at which Jewish immigration became of some consequence, 
there were Arab riots which invariably caused the British to 
issue further restrictions against the Jews. This became partic- 
ularly marked in the decade after 1929, when there were major 
riots by Arabs. Zionism had thus, perforce, to define itself in 
much more complicated terms than those of a “people with- 
out a land on the way to a land without a people.” The very 
example of its own energies and national purpose was helping 
to evoke some comparable national emotion among the Arabs 
in Palestine. In theory, throughout this period the bulk of the 
Zionist movement never surrendered the ultimate vision of a 
Jewish state, but the only wing of the movement which made 
of this the essence of its public position was the Revisionists. 
All the others concentrated on two immediate objectives: im- 
migration, while trying not to displace Arabs in the process 
and to compensate generously the few displaced ones, feasi- 
ble by constantly increasing the “absorptive capacity” of the 
land through new endeavors; and the devising of formulas 
for ongoing life together with the Arabs in which no absolute 
minority ceiling would be placed on the Jews. Among one 
group on the extreme left, the Marxist Ha-Shomer ha-Zair, 
a bi-national state of absolute parity between Jews and Arabs 
was defined as its version of the political purpose of Zionism 
as a whole. A handful of Jewish pacifists of high station, led 
by such figures as Judah L. Magnes and Martin Buber, formed 
the *Berit Shalom program in the 1930s; they were willing to 
go even further than Ha-Shomer ha-Zair in placating Arab 
fears for the sake of peace, but even they, like all the other Jew- 
ish groups or leaders (including Ben-Gurion), could find no 
Arab representatives of rank and power with whom to come 
to terms. Jewish misery was growing constantly in Europe and 
the need for mass immigration was ever greater. No Zionist 
group (and, for that matter, after the appearance of Hitler, no 
responsible non-Zionist body) could accept the halting of the 
growth of the yishuv even if it meant open hostility with the 
Arabs, and that is what it indeed meant by the mid-1930s and 
for the rest of the decade. Jews required freedom of immigra- 
tion; Arabs demanded its absolute end. The British floundered 
in the middle, issuing “white papers” and setting draconian 
quotas on future Jewish arrivals. The situation could not last 
for all the positions were irreconcilable. 
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Throughout the years of the British Mandate of Palestine 
the government in London appointed a whole series of com- 
missions, whenever conflict between Jews and Arabs broke 
out into open violence, in the vain quest of finding some ac- 
ceptable compromise. Such efforts became more frequent in 
the 1930s, when the basic Jewish demand was, as it had to 
be, mass immigration which could not ever be restricted by 
Arab veto. 

The logic of events, compounded out of the first years of 
Hitler and the increasing clashes in Palestine between Jews and 
Arabs, evoked the single most serious study of the Palestine 
question which was ever undertaken, that by the Royal Com- 
mission of 1936, chaired by Lord Peel. In its many hearings, 
some of them in no less impressive a place than the House 
of Lords in London, and others in Palestine itself, the major 
spokesmen of all varieties of Arab and Jewish opinion were 
heard. There was little essential difference among the views 
of the Zionist representatives, for even such old antagonists 
as Weizmann and Jabotinsky spoke in the same terms. Both 
emphasized the spiritual and cultural elements in Zionism, the 
vision of the movement of a “new Jew” who would be born in 
freedom to achieve his own proper dignity. However, the main 
theme, in the testimony of both, was the misery of Jewish life 
at that moment. Before the Peel Commission and later, at the 
Zionist Congress of 1937, when Weizmann proposed that the 
movement accept, in principle, the Commission's proposal to 
partition Palestine, he looked especially closely at the life of 
the Jews in Poland. He said openly that this community was 
doomed. A third of it, the old people, would no doubt die in 
Poland; for another third he had no hope; but it was the re- 
sponsibility of all who could help to make it possible for the 
last third, the young people, to come to Palestine and start a 
new and decent life. 

In this atmosphere the Peel Commission proposed the 
division of Palestine into three geographical entities: an Arab 
state, a Jewish one, and a large enclave, including Jerusalem, 
to be governed by the British. The proposed map was very 
nearly impossible, though, for it presumed the kind of good- 
will between Jews and Arabs which, had it existed, would have 
made partition unnecessary. What the proposal did achieve, 
from the perspective of the Zionist movement, was the first 
formal suggestion by the ruling power that a Jewish state in 
at least part of Palestine was a realistic necessity; secondly, 
the proposal was based on the premise that Jews had a right, 
because of their need, to large new immigration into the land 
and that they could achieve this only if they were in politi- 
cal control of their own national destiny. The Zionist move- 
ment, after heated debate, which reflected the objections that 
the proposed state was unviable and that to accept it meant 
to give up the claim on the whole of the land, reluctantly ac- 
cepted the partition proposal as a basis for discussion. The 
negotiations soon died, however, because the Arabs rejected 
the idea and the British, in the era of appeasement of Hitler, 
had no stomach for forcing any radical solution. On the eve of 
World War 11, Zionism had, however, defined itself as charged 
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with the responsibility of creating or exercising, whether le- 
gally or illegally, as much independence as was necessary to 
do everything that was possible for the saving of Jews. This 
had become the dominant motif, and it had a directness and 
moral urgency which ever wider circles of Jewish and world 
opinion could not help but accept. The contrast between Jew- 
ish farmers in Palestine and their native-born sons, farming 
their fields and shooting back if necessary at Arab raiders, 
and the Jews being spat upon in Warsaw or sent to concen- 
tration camps, or worse, in Germany was, even before 1939, 
clear and unmistakable. 


AFTER THE HOLOCAUST: “CATASTROPHIC” ZIONISM REVI- 
vED. On the very eve of World War 11 the British government 
issued a White Paper in which, in effect, Jewish immigration 
was limited to a final 75,000. This meant that the Jews of Eu- 
rope were being left to their destiny; the clear intent was to 
condemn the Jews in Palestine to be a permanent minority. 
The whole of the Jewish world was well nigh unanimous in 
its opposition, in declaring this act to be not only wrong but 
utterly devoid of moral or legal validity. Soon the war broke 
out and the Zionist movement, indeed the entire Jewish com- 
munity everywhere, was inevitably on the side of the Allies. 
‘The Jews in Palestine soon tried to organize a volunteer force 
to fight with the British in the critical Middle Eastern arena, 
but, on the grounds of “parity,” because no such volunteers 
were forthcoming from the Arabs, the offers were initially 
rebuffed. The Jewish Brigade eventually came into being. It 
played a military role especially in the campaign in Italy, but 
its most important achievement was that here, directly, much 
of the immediate foundation of the future army of Israel was 
laid. “Illegal” immigration had been going on straight through 
the war, for the Zionist movement as a whole had accepted the 
slogan of David Ben-Gurion: “To fight Hitler as if there were 
no White Paper and to fight the White Paper as if there were 
no Hitler” Some of the brutalities that the Nazis had perpe- 
trated were to be seen in Italy, as the Jewish Brigade advanced 
within the Allied army; and as the war was ending, the men 
of the Brigade began the work of finding friendly out-of-the- 
way ports and cooperative officials elsewhere to make it pos- 
sible to transport to Palestine those Jews who had survived. 
The armies on the eastern and the western fronts, and espe- 
cially the Jews among them, were concurrently discovering the 
unspeakable crimes of Buchenwald and Auschwitz. Perhaps a 
million Jewish refugees were alive in camps in Europe in May 
1945. All those who saw them were overwhelmed by one con- 
viction - that they must be given the kind of new life where 
they could never again be the object of the horrors that had 
been done to them. The survivors themselves were most vocal 
everywhere that they had to be allowed to go to Erez Israel, to 
take their place in an independent Jewish state. 

During the war years the Zionist movement itself had 
almost completely stripped away all tentativeness or vague- 
ness from its ultimate aims and it had abandoned, at least for 
the moment, any public concern with the nature of the new 
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Jewish society. That did not mean that within Palestine itself, 
and within the world Zionist movement, the various parties 
did not continue to jockey for control of whatever they could 
regarding resources and position, but from the mid-1930s 
onward these issues became ever more internal to the im- 
mediate scene in the yishuv. As a world movement Zionism 
spoke of “a home for the homeless,” and the more bitter and 
obvious the homelessness was, the greater was the support 
for all the actions that this slogan required. By 1942 a Zionist 
conference, the most representative possible under the cir- 
cumstances, met in New York at the Biltmore Hotel. It an- 
nounced in the “Biltmore Program” that the “establishment 
of Palestine as a Jewish Commonwealth’ was the war aim of 
the Jewish people. This program was tacitly adopted by non- 
Zionists as well. The many years when such words were not 
spoken even by most Zionists, for fear of complicating the 
immediate situation among Jews, Arabs and the British, had 
thus been ended. Within the next year or so, after a bitter bat- 
tle within the ranks of American Zionism between those who 
were willing to wait for the end of the war and trust President 
Roosevelt, and those who believed that American public opin- 
ion needed to be enlisted on the widest possible basis, Abba 
Hillel *Silver emerged the victor over Stephen S. *Wise and, 
in 1943, Zionism in America entered a militant phase which 
continued until the State of Israel was achieved. Here, too, it 
was the growing knowledge and then the absolute certainty 
of what Hitler had been doing to Jews that made the Zionist 
demand for freedom, dignity, and independence a great force 
in American public life. 

At the end of the war the Jews were indeed, as the anti- 
Zionist British foreign minister Ernest *Bevin said, “pushing 
to the head of the queue.” No doors, not even those of the 
United States, were wide open to the refugees of the great- 
est single disaster that had ever befallen a people, and it was 
therefore inevitable that Palestine would have to provide the 
major part of the immediate solution. The British, weakened 
greatly by the war, were even less affected and less resolute 
than they had been in the 1930s; the Arabs were at least as 
intransigent; the Jews, both in Palestine and elsewhere, were 
at the highest point of outrage and self-assertion in their en- 
tire history. Many intricate maneuvers in Europe, Palestine, 
and the diplomatic centers of the world resulted finally in the 
great debate before the United Nations in November 1947 on 
the future of Palestine. The Jewish Agency, even though it 
was not a government, was admitted to the debate as the rep- 
resentative of the Jewish people; it stood solidly for the legal 
and moral right of those to whom promises had been made 
in the Balfour Declaration and who had suffered so greatly in 
the recent past to a state of their own in the land which had 
belonged to their ancestors and in which they had already 
created much in the 20 century. The end result was a deci- 
sion reminiscent of the proposals of the Peel Commission a 
decade before - partition of the land in an unworkable map. 
This time, however, nothing prevented the formal declara- 
tion by the Jews of their own state on the appointed day, May 
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14, 1948 — neither the ambiguous attitude of the United States 
in the decisive stage nor the war against this new state which 
was begun by the Arabs both in Palestine and on its borders 
even before the formal declaration. 


ZIONISM AND THE STATE OF ISRAEL. After the costly bat- 
tles ended and the state was secure, and even as the war was 
still going on, refugees by the tens of thousands were brought 
into Israel. There was little surface difficulty in the immediate 
years after the achievement of statehood in defining the pur- 
pose of Zionism. The state was young, weak, and threatened; 
the refugees were many and in direst need. The purpose of 
Zionism, and of the Jewish world which it was by then lead- 
ing, was to help root the state in secure ground, defend and 
explain it before world opinion, and either raise funds directly 
or provide inspiration for such endeavors. Almost immedi- 
ately, however, the question of Zionist purpose and defini- 
tion began to be a critical issue, first in isolated instances and 
then in prolonged debate which raged through the 1950s and 
into the 1960s. As early as 1949 there was a public break be- 
tween David Ben-Gurion, the first prime minister of Israel, 
and Abba Hillel Silver, then the major Zionist figure in the 
Diaspora. The essence of the quarrel was the unwillingness 
of the government of the new state to accept any presump- 
tion of tutelage from the Zionist movement. Now that a state 
existed, Zionism could clearly no longer engage in the kind 
of international politics to which it had been accustomed. 
The fund-raising had increasingly been engaging Jews of all 
shades of opinion, and many of the richest and most gener- 
ous were not Zionists, at least in the formal sense. The bodies 
which raised funds for Israel were not everywhere, and espe- 
cially not in the United States, really under Zionist leadership. 
There were a number of attempts made by post-state Zionism 
in the Diaspora to define the ongoing purpose of the move- 
ment as the cultivation of Jewish national consciousness, the 
fostering of Hebraic education and the creation of a Jewish 
life which had as its emotional and spiritual center the life in 
Israel. Against this there stood, implacably, the figure of David 
Ben-Gurion, and the majority opinion in Israel which he led. 
He held that fund-raising and other forms of aid extended by 
Jews to Israel were an endeavor which was, and quite prop- 
erly, common to the entire Jewish people. This entitled those 
involved to be considered “friends of Israel.” A Zionist, in the 
proper sense of the term, could be only one who was prepar- 
ing himself and his family, no matter how comfortable the 
society in which he was living, to come in measurable time 
as an immigrant to the new Jewish state. This outlook finally 
prevailed in international Zionist councils in the 1960s, and 
the seal was set on it with a proclamation in 1968 of the Jeru- 
salem Program by the Zionist Congress (see below). In this 
document the acceptance of aliyah, of personal migration as 
the ultimate ideal, became a sine qua non of belonging to any 
recognized Zionist group. 

It took two decades, however, for Zionists in the West- 
ern countries to be willing to reach such a conclusion. In the 
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early years after the establishment of the State of Israel Ameri- 
can Zionists in particular had argued that “America is differ- 
ent,’ that there is a distinction between a Diaspora where Jews 
were persecuted and the Diaspora of the free countries, where 
antisemitism was not a major factor and was not likely to in- 
crease, because of the rooted democratic tradition of a coun- 
try such as America, which had no medieval past of hatred of 
Jews. The unwillingness to accept aliyah even as an ideal was 
ended in part by ongoing pressure from Israel opinion and in 
part by changing loyalties within American society as a whole, 
which was becoming less nationalist in the 1960s. The most 
important cause was, however, internal. During most of this 
era the president of the World Zionist Organization was Na- 
hum Goldmann, and he became aware, soon after the heady 
days of the creation of the State of Israel, that intermarriage 
and spiritual and cultural evaporation were becoming a ma- 
jor threat to the survival of Jewish life in the free world. He 
argued that the task of the time was to prevent in the very age 
of Zionist achievement the rapid assimilation of world Jewry. 
Ever wider circles in the Jewish communities in the Western 
countries began looking to Israel, to various educational and 
work programs in the country, especially for young people 
from all communities of the Jewish world, to provide the oc- 
casion and the source for Jewish commitment. In such an 
atmosphere of growing concern for the Jewish continuity of 
hundreds of thousands of Jewish families all over the world, 
the notion that those who chose to live in Israel would cer- 
tainly remain Jewish in a creative way conquered many pre- 
vious reservations about aliyah as the ultimate personal ideal 
of a Zionist. 

In the 1970s the world Zionist movement retained sub- 
stantial functions in the upbuilding of Israel’s society, both in 
the bringing of new immigrants, especially from lands where 
Jews are being persecuted, and in all other areas in which pub- 
lic funds from the Diaspora are properly spent. It continued to 
conduct and even to expand its endeavors in the strengthening 
of ties between Jews all over the world and those in Israel. Its 
governing body, still called the Jewish Agency, formally ex- 
panded again, in 1971, under the leadership of its chairman 
Louis Pincus, after the pattern of an earlier, practically abor- 
tive expansion in 1929, to include on the basis of parity repre- 
sentatives of the major Jewish pro-Israel fund-raising organi- 
zations everywhere in the world. In these new arrangements 
the World Zionist Organization and its Executive divested 
themselves, in favor of the new body, of direct responsibility 
for the financing and directing of aliyah from places of need 
and of the tasks which flow from this responsibility. Regard- 
less of the formal changes, and even the increase in activities, 
the question of Zionist definition remains, however. 

A major turning point was the Six-Day War in 1967. The 
days that led up to that event were filled with fear that a small 
state surrounded by enemies might become the object of a 
new holocaust. The swift and total victory evoked joy that 
Jews were now masters of their own destiny and recognized as 
such throughout the world. The Jewish Diaspora in all coun- 
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BARAK, AHARON (1936- ), Israeli jurist. Barak was born 
as Arik Brik in Kaunas (Kovno), Lithuania, where he was 
raised as a child and survived the horrors of World War 11. 
During the war the Brik family lived in the ghetto. In 1943 his 
parents arranged for the six-year-old boy to escape the ghetto 
and stay with a family of Lithuanian farmers until the end of 
the war, when his family was reunited again. Shortly after the 
war, the Brik family planned to immigrate to Mandatory Pal- 
estine. After a long journey through Poland, Romania, Hun- 
gary, and Austria, it settled eventually in Rome, Italy, where 
Aharon attended formal school for the first time in his life. 
In 1947 the family finally immigrated to Israel and settled in 
Jerusalem, where Barak completed his elementary and high 
school education. While attending the Bet ha-Kerem high 
school, Barak met his future wife, Elisheva (later deputy presi- 
dent of Israel’s National Labor Court). Upon the completion 
of his high school studies, Barak was selected to do his com- 
pulsory military service at the Academic Reserve (a military 
unit combining university studies with active military duty) 
and went on to study law, economics, and international rela- 
tions at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. During his mili- 
tary service, Barak completed a combat officers’ course and 
received the rank of lieutenant. Between the years 1958 and 
1963, he completed his LL.B., LL.M. and Ph.D. at the Hu, fol- 
lowed by appointments there as lecturer in civil law (1963). 
In 1968 Barak was appointed associate professor of law and 
in 1974 full professor. Barak was also awarded the Israel Prize 
for law in 1974. 

In the early 1970s Barak served as legal adviser to the UN 
Committee on International Trade Law. In 1974 he was ap- 
pointed dean of the Hebrew University Law Faculty. A year 
later, however, Barak’s career took a sharp turn when he was 
appointed attorney general and legal advisor to the govern- 
ment of Israel. Not only had Barak assumed public office but 
he also had to master public and criminal law. During Yitzhak 
*Rabin’s first term as prime minister of Israel (1974-77), Barak 
was Officially involved in several political affairs that turned 
out to be instrumental in bringing down Rabin’s coalition 
and paving the way for the first transfer of power in Israel’s 
history, in the elections of 1977. Barak had backed a series of 
investigations on charges of corruption involving the govern- 
ment’s candidate for governor of the Bank of Israel, an acting 
minister, and finally the prime minister himself. When faced 
with the prospect of criminal charges for maintaining an ille- 
gal foreign bank account, Prime Minister Rabin resigned on 
the eve of the 1977 elections, thus providing the final blow to 
Labor's chances of retaining power. During that stormy pe- 
riod Barak had introduced into the legal culture the term “Bu- 
zaglo Test,” a phrase pertaining to the principle of impartial 
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equality before the law for ordinary people and influential of- 
ficeholders alike. 

Barak then served for another year as attorney general 
under newly elected Prime Minister Menachem Begin. Dur- 
ing that time he was also a member of the Israeli delegation 
to the Camp David talks with Egypt in September 1978. De- 
spite his resignation from the office of attorney general upon 
his return to Israel and his appointment as a justice of the Su- 
preme Court of Israel, during the negotiations on the peace 
treaty with Egypt in October 1978, he was asked yet again by 
the government to join the negotiating team and special per- 
mission for this purpose was granted by the minister of jus- 
tice and the president of the Supreme Court. In this role Barak 
proved to be a key figure in reaching and drafting the peace 
agreement with Egypt. 

As a Supreme Court justice, Barak served on many public 
committees, the most notable one being the *Kahan Commis- 
sion created in September 1982 to investigate Israel’s involve- 
ment in the 1982 massacres at the Sabra and Shatilla refugee 
camps in Lebanon. The Kahan Commission found that no 
Israeli was “directly responsible” for the massacre, but de- 
termined that Defense Minister Ariel Sharon bore “personal 
responsibility.” It ruled that he was negligent in ignoring the 
possibility of bloodshed in the camps following the assassina- 
tion of Lebanese leader and president-elect Bashir Jumayyil 
on September 14, 1982. 

As one of the youngest justices ever named to the Israel 
Supreme Court, Barak became the most influential figure in 
Israeli jurisprudence, creating new legal doctrines and becom- 
ing the object of praise and attack from different quarters in 
Israeli society. Barak’s contention that every human dilemma 
can be answered by a legal doctrine led to the development 
of several such doctrines that gradually expanded the Court's 
powers of review. One judicial doctrine which played an im- 
portant role in the expansion of the Court's review was the 
doctrine of reasonableness: In HC 389/80 Barak drew the lines 
of reasonableness as an independent standard, ruling that an 
administrative act may be invalidated if it is unreasonable. 
This legal doctrine was later used to strike down a government 
decision to appoint to a high post a senior ex-Secret Service 
officer who had been granted a pardon for his part in a cover- 
up related to the deliberate killing of two captured terrorists 
(HC 6163/92). By exercising this measure of reasonableness, 
the Court also forced the resignation of a cabinet minister 
who maintained the right to remain silent during a criminal 
investigation (HC 3094/93). 

Barak was the driving force in lowering the standing re- 
quirement that served as a barrier preventing citizens from 
petitioning the High Court of Justice. In the landmark Ressler 
case (HC 910/86), the Court affirmed the existence of the “pub- 
lic petitioner,’ providing that whenever a petition raises an 
issue of constitutional merit, or when there is suspicion of 
serious executive violations of the principle of the rule of 
law, any person is entitled to bring the petition into court, re- 
gardless of one’s personal standing or interest in the outcome 
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tries did not know how deeply it identified both with the fears 
and the triumphs of Israel until it was in the midst of the ac- 
tual events. There then came an outpouring of money, politi- 
cal support of the most public kind, and volunteers, the equal 
of which had not been seen except briefly during the months 
of Israel's War of Independence. The years between 1948 and 
1967, of continued integration of Jews into U.S. society, and into 
several West European countries, had not affected the strong 
emotions of self-identification and of identification with Israel 
which had clearly existed two decades before. Nowhere, dur- 
ing those days, did Jews hesitate to exert pressure on the gov- 
ernments of their countries of residence to support Israel. In 
France, where de Gaulle had reversed his previous policy and 
stood against Israel when war came, Jewish demonstrations 
in Paris evoked from him a remark about the Jews as an “elite 
people, sure of itself, and domineering.” After the initial out- 
rage over the negative rhetoric in which de Gaulle’s opinion 
was couched, the Jews of the world were by 1967 willing to ac- 
cept the proposition that Jews were indeed a community with 
opinions, ties, and characteristics which were distinct, and that 
the major contemporary affirmation of this Jewish distinctive- 
ness was the whole set of relationships which involved all Jews 
in Israel. Zionism had thus finally succeeded in having the Jew- 
ish world accept the idea - and, what is more, feel deeply - that 
in the 20" century the Jews were a people and not only an in- 
ternational religious community, and that this people found 
its central expression in the renascent life in Israel. 


TENSIONS IN THE U.S. AND THE U.S.S.R. In the last years 
of the 1960s two other events deeply affected the contempo- 
rary understanding of Zionism. In the United States this was 
the era of major social tension and Jews were not far from the 
center of all the problems. Race relations deteriorated by the 
latter years of the decade to physical confrontation and even 
armed clashes between blacks and whites. In all of the larg- 
est cities of the United States Jews had, for historical reasons 
(they were usually the last occupants of the neighborhoods 
into which blacks then moved), a substantial stake in the econ- 
omy of the black ghetto, as storekeepers and landlords. They 
were often the most visible white men in the life of blacks in 
the north. In another dimension, younger, politically radical 
Jewish elements had been among the founders of the most 
activist movements of black protest, but, as black conscious- 
ness became ever more exclusivist, Jews and all other whites 
were systematically excluded from these movements. Certain 
administrations, such as that of the public school teachers in 
New York City, were dominated by Jews, and blacks began to 
fight hard to occupy their places. On a variety of levels the 
dream of peaceful integration was thus replaced by confronta- 
tion in the name of group identity and group interests. Within 
such an atmosphere many Jews were pushed toward identi- 
fication with the specific interests of the Jewish community 
and its own peculiar destiny. The alternative for some of the 
young who had cut their teeth politically in the black move- 
ment, was to come to Israel. 
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There was no such direct correlation between the rising 
tempers over the war in Vietnam and Jewish consciousness. 
Young Jews were very prominent among the makers of the 
political protests which rocked the American campus in the 
late 1960s; but only a very few of those who chose not to fight 
in the war in Vietnam came to Israel. What was more funda- 
mental was the growing disillusionment in all circles, not only 
Jewish ones, with the “American dream.” For a person to emi- 
grate from America to some less problematic, more satisfying 
place was now thinkable, and indeed some were even doing 
so. At such a moment the problem of “dual loyalty” which had 
troubled the past generation of Jews in America, their need 
to prove that it was not anti-American to care about Israel, 
or even to want to go and live there, was no longer of conse- 
quence. Fear for their future as Jews was not major, but some 
element of reaction to antisemitism was widespread. Aliyah 
from America, which neared 10,000 for the first time in the 
year 1970, was mostly, however, propelled not by the “push” 
of disappointment in American life, but by the “pull” of the 
attraction of Israel to Jews who wanted to live its kind of life, 
as the realization of their own Jewish identity. 

In the late 1960s the Jews of the Soviet Union, who had 
remained inert on the surface under Stalinist persecution, 
began to assert their Jewishness and their identification with 
Israel in the most overt ways. The underlying factors here were 
the classic ones of bitter resentment that Russian Jews felt at 
the antisemitism which still existed in Soviet society and its 
administration after half a century of Bolshevik rule, coupled 
with a surprising amount of deep Jewish feelings, and espe- 
cially of proud identification with Israel, which still persisted 
despite the absence for at least a generation of any Jewish 
schools or communal organizations - for even the commu- 
nist schools and press in Yiddish had been destroyed under 
Stalin. In the Soviet Union, too, the Six-Day War had been a 
turning point. The government was on the Arab side and re- 
mained the chief protector and supplier of Egypt and of the 
most anti-Israel of the other Arab states. Official propaganda 
was violently anti-Israel, anti-Zionist with strong antisemitic 
overtones. The Jews of the U.S.S.R., through their most vo- 
cal elements, had, however, lost their fear of repression and 
proceeded to demand the right to leave and to go to Israel. A 
trickle of such immigration had been permitted by the Soviet 
authorities earlier and, spasmodically, it was renewed in 1968, 
even during the years of the most bitter vituperation of Israel 
by Soviet diplomacy and propaganda. The numbers of those 
who were permitted to leave reached relatively considerable 
proportions and the requests that were submitted by Jews were 
in the tens of thousands. Hebrew was being studied in semi- 
underground conditions and in many ways connection was 
maintained, amidst difficulty and some danger, with the Jews 
beyond the “iron curtain.” The right of Soviet Jews to emi- 
grate had become by the end of the decade an international 
issue of considerable magnitude. The activity on their behalf 
was widespread throughout the Jewish world, and it acted to 
recall many Jews who were themselves otherwise alienated, 
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to a sense of their own Jewish identity. In the Soviet Union 
itself this reassertion of Jewishness was clearly the harbinger 
of a new era of rebellious national consciousness after the 
two generations when cultural and linguistic de-Judaization 
was forced upon the Jews while the doors of gentile society to 
complete equality and assimilation were not opened to them. 
For Zionism the Jews coming out of the U.S.S.R. represented 
an element that had been aggrieved and had so strongly as- 
serted itself as to be a classic fundamental assertion of Zionist 
theory: the assertion that in any social system the Jew would 
ultimately find himself in a situation different from that of the 
majority and discriminated against and that he would have to 
make his life in terms of that reality. 


IDEOLOGICAL PROBLEMS IN ISRAEL. In Israel itself, the first 
generation of statehood produced essentially two sets of inter- 
nal cultural problems. Both were not new; both were deeply 
embedded in tensions inherent in Zionism almost from the 
beginning. Religious and secular forces fought each other over 
the role that Jewish religion was to play in the life of the total 
community. For the religious such questions as whom one 
married, or whether public transport and all public services 
were to function on the Sabbath, were not matters of private 
conscience. They went to the very roots of the issue of why a 
Jewish state had to be created in Zion in the first place. It was 
to be something more than a refugee camp, or a large-scale 
attempt to create a “Jewish Albania.” The purpose of this effort 
was to make it possible for a characteristic Jewish life in line 
with tradition to be lived in contemporary settings of one’s 
own. Amid the secular forces the imposition by the State of 
the Orthodox religious rules on personal status, so that, for ex- 
ample, one was not free to marry out of the faith if one chose, 
or the legal definition of “who is a Jew” only by the norms of 
rabbinic law (so that children of gentile mothers born and 
raised in Israel as Jews were not so registered by secular law 
until 1970), raised great anger. In the view of the secular think- 
ers a modern state and society required an absolute separation 
between religion and public order. Another continuing battle 
was that between those who preferred to regard themselves 
as Israelis, with little concern or identification either with the 
Jewish past in the Exile or with the present-day Jewish ma- 
jority in the Diaspora, and those who kept insisting that Jews 
in the new state were still primarily Jews and not Israelis. The 
events of 1967 and the rise of Jewish passion in Soviet Jewry 
effectively made an end to this latter debate. It became clear 
to almost everyone that Israel and the Jews of the world stood 
together in crisis; that even the Jews of the U.S., the richest 
of Diasporas, did not feel themselves as living on a different 
plane from the Jews in Israel; and that everywhere the rescue 
of the Soviet Jews was regarded as a prime purpose. The seal 
was thus set on a development which had begun with the very 
foundation of the State in one of its earliest constitutional acts, 
“the Law of Return,’ under which any Jew anywhere has the 
right to claim Israel citizenship upon arrival in the country 
and his right to immigrate into Israel is inalienable. The gov- 
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ernment of Israel had made it its duty to intervene diplomat- 
ically on behalf of Jewish communities in trouble, from the 
very beginning of its existence. Israel had never allowed any 
doubts to persist that the defense of Jewish interests all over 
the world was an integral element of its foreign policy. It had 
certainly presumed that world Jewry would stand with Israel 
and that its policies on all matters of major concern would 
parallel those of the State. In June 1967 these presumptions of 
world-wide Jewish support for Israel were fully realized. Soon 
thereafter there was another demonstration of the principle 
that defense of Jews all over the world was central to Israel's 
policy. It took the leading role in the battle which soon broke 
into the open for the rights of Soviet Jews. 

Perhaps the most difficult, in the long run, of the prob- 
lems of Jewish self-definition in Israel was its relationship 
to the Arabs. On the one hand there was lasting tension; on 
the other there was increased contact after 1967 and an ever 
greater straining to recognize and encounter Arabs as equal 
human beings. Here, too, the new generation was heir to a 
moral concern as old as the very beginnings of Zionism. At the 
beginning of the 20" century Ahad Ha-Am had expressed the 
fear that the new Jewish settlement in Erez Israel might be so 
constructed as to harm the Arabs and he had pleaded for sen- 
sitivity to this possibility. In actual day-to-day life throughout 
the years of Zionist immigration there were not only riots and 
battles but also friendships and accommodations between the 
two communities. Eventually every Zionist theory had had to 
face the question of the Arabs. The newest note after the Six- 
Day War was sounded by those intellectuals and politicians in 
Israel who saw the main road to peace in active consent and 
even cooperation by Israel in the establishment of Palestinian 
Arab independence in a part of the previous area of Palestine 
(including Transjordan). 

Looking toward the last third of the 20" century, Zionism 
as an organized movement was weaker than it had been a gen- 
eration before, but the result of its labors, the State of Israel, 
was strongly established. As an organization the world Zionist 
movement inevitably no longer occupied the central place in 
the Jewish world, for it had been replaced by the government 
of Israel, but Zionist sentiment now pervaded the whole of 
Jewish organized endeavor. The possibilities of substantial new 
immigration were again in view and the Zionist movement 
continued to assert that the encouragement of such processes 
was its most characteristic task. But the basic question that 
Zionism had posed when it first appeared, even before The- 
odor Herzl, still remained open - and embattled: What would 
be the nature of the new Jews and of the new Jewish society? 
To what degree would it be conventionally modern and West- 
ern and to what degree would it be connected with the classic 
Jewish past - or, for that matter, to what degree would the Jews 
in Israel “de-Westernize” in order, hopefully, to come to terms 
with the Middle Eastern world within which they were living? 
If, at the very least, there would be major Jewish communities 
in the Diaspora for a long time to come, and perhaps perma- 
nently, what was to be the continuing relationship between the 
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Jewish national community in Israel and that Diaspora? How, 
for that matter, was the continuity of Jewish loyalty in the far- 
off communities to be fostered and preserved? What, in short, 
was the new Jew, the Zionist and Israel successor to his ghetto 
ancestors, to be? In 1971 there were as yet no answers — but it 
was equally clear that these questions would continue to be 
wrestled with and lived through for many years to come. 


NON-ZIONIST AND ANTI-ZIONIST TRENDS 


Zionism, though initially a minority movement, became so 
central in Jewish thought that eventually the other Jewish 
ideological trends had to define themselves largely in terms 
of their attitude to the Zionist idea or to certain essential ele- 
ments of it, as, e.g., the revival of Hebrew language and cul- 
ture, the “fixation” on Erez Israel as the only territory for in- 
gathering the Jewish mass migration, the national unity of 
Orthodox and secular Jews, etc. 


AUTONOMISTS AND YIDDISHISTS. Before World War 1 the 
bulk of the Jews of the world were living in two multi-na- 
tional empires, Russia and Austria-Hungary. In both of these 
regimes minority peoples were conducting struggles for their 
respective national autonomies. The situation of the Jews was 
different from that of all other minorities, for they were no- 
where a majority in any particular piece of territory that was 
historically associated with their national identity. Nonethe- 
less, Jews in these regions continued to speak a language of 
their own, Yiddish, and they were bound together by ties of 
history and culture and by a network of communal institu- 
tions. Zionism was not the only possible national movement 
among Jews. A variety of other ideologies and movements 
arose, which refused to accept the idea that Jews were in any 
sense alien to the places of their dwelling in Europe, or to be- 
lieve that antisemitism could be ended only by mass emigra- 
tion. These movements argued that Jews were one of the his- 
toric tribes of Eastern Europe, with as much right in the region 
as the Poles or the Ukrainians. The discrimination against Jews 
could, and should, be ended by a more vigorous battle for a 
just social order and by the achievement of national equality 
for all the national communities in the region. “To do battle 
at one’s positions” was the slogan directed against the Zionists 
by such schools of thought. Most such non-Zionist national- 
ists regarded the Hebrew revival as a piece of romanticism and 
as disguised clericalism. In their view the spoken language of 
the people, Yiddish, was its natural contemporary speech. A 
healthy national life could be built only by strengthening that 
language and its literature and raising it in public esteem from 
the level of a dialect to that of a respected language. 

The most important theoretician of Diaspora nationalism 
was the historian S. *Dubnow. He himself did not deny the 
importance of Hebrew, or of Russian, for he wrote all his life 
in both these languages as well as, of course, in Yiddish; nor 
did Dubnow deny that there was significance in the develop- 
ing Jewish community in Palestine. In his historiography Jew- 
ish life had always found its leadership in some new emerging 
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center of energies as an older community was declining. In his 
own day he saw Eastern Europe as the lead community, then 
erecting tributary centers in Palestine and the United States. 
He envisaged that Jews everywhere would labor to achieve na- 
tionally cultural autonomous institutions, including especially 
an educational system of their own in their own language. His 
spiritual disciples organized a party which labored for a system 
of “Sejms,” Jewish “parliaments” or “diets,” which should direct 
the affairs of the various Jewish communities and of the Jewish 
people as a whole. This principle of “autonomism” was adopted 
also by the Russian Zionists at their conference in Helsingfors 
(1906), when czarist Russia seemed to be on the threshold of 
genuine parliamentary democracy. They, however, regarded 
it not as an end in itself, but as an element of Zionist Gegen- 
wartsarbeit: an instrument for Jewish social and educational 
activity with the clearly defined aim of ultimate migration and 
settlement in Erez Israel. Dubnow faced squarely the question 
that the national situation of the Jews in the Diaspora, in the 
minority everywhere, was an anomaly, but he did not arrive 
at the conclusion that this situation should be rectified by the 
creation of a Jewish commonwealth in Erez Israel. At the core 
of his outlook was the vision of a future for all humanity in 
which all of the historic nations would rise to a higher stage 
of existence in which they would be freed of their dependence 
on any particular land and would exist as communities on the 
basis of historic and cultural ties. The paradigm for such com- 
munities was what the Jews had become in the Diaspora after 
the beginning of the Exile; they had persisted in this new and 
higher form; and so Dubnow saw his vision of Diaspora Jew- 
ish national autonomism, or a formulation of the modalities 
of human association, to be the newest and most profound 
teaching by Jews for mankind. 

There were other, more mundane versions of Diaspora 
nationalism. Several schools of thought, chiefly under the in- 
fluence of Chaim *Zhitlowsky, were in favor of the centrality of 
Yiddish in the national Jewish experience and labored toward 
the recognition of that language, and of those who lived out 
their lives in it, as one of the several cultural linguistic com- 
munities of Eastern Europe, and of the Western world as a 
whole. This ideology was crystallized formally at a conference 
of Yiddishists in 1908 in *Czernowitz. Right after World War 1 
this ideology was expressed by the foundation in Vilna, with 
branches in other parts of the Jewish world, of the Yidisher Vi- 
senshaftlekher Institut (*y1vo-Institute for Jewish Research), 
which survived World War 11 and now continues its scholarly 
and educational endeavors in New York. 

The most important single movement to arise in Eastern 
Europe in the 1890s, in the very months when Herzl was ap- 
pearing on the Jewish scene, was the Jewish Socialist Bund. 
This organization was created not primarily in reaction to 
Zionist stirrings but through tensions within the Russian revo- 
lutionary movement. Most of the young Jewish revolutionar- 
ies of the day were joining and taking prominent part in the 
various underground factions, but some began to feel that the 
Jewish workers could not be approached and made active in 
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the Jewish revolutionary cause except through Yiddish. The 
announced purpose of the founders of the Bund was thus not 
a Jewish national one, for initially they proposed only the tem- 
porary use of Yiddish as a means to the end of bringing the 
Jewish workers into the mainstream of the Russian revolution. 
Yet the gibe by no less a figure than Plekhanov, the father of 
Russian Marxism, that Bundists are “Zionists who are afraid 
of seasickness,’ soon acquired a measure of truth. A Yiddish- 
speaking party representing the revolutionary will of Jewish 
workers could not help but become aware that these workers 
had problems not only with their employers but also with gen- 
tile workers. Under the pressure of Zionists, and especially of 
socialist Zionists, the Bund moved in the direction of accept- 
ing the separate culture of Jews as a lasting value worth pre- 
serving through “personal cultural autonomy,’ ie., the right 
of every individual to enjoy national, educational, and linguis- 
tic life in the framework of a legal minority organization. It 
clashed on this issue with its fellow social democrats, Jewish 
and non-Jewish, Menshevik and Bolshevik. 


RELIGIOUS AND SECULAR ANTI-NATIONALISM. ‘There were 
also anti-nationalist reactions to Zionism, and these were 
much more clearly occasioned by the fact that an organized 
Zionist movement had arisen. The First Zionist Congress had 
been intended for Munich and it did not take place there be- 
cause most of the rabbinate of Germany made a public decla- 
ration against the movement, for it would, in their view, call 
into question the absolute loyalty and integration of Jews as a 
purely religious community in the European nations. Some 20 
years later, in the debates within the British war cabinet which 
preceded the announcements of the Balfour Declaration, the 
only Jewish member of the cabinet, Edwin Montagu, argued 
along the same line, that the recognition of the Jews as a na- 
tionality with its homeland in Palestine would call into ques- 
tion his political identity as a British subject who was a Jew 
only by religion. In 1929 when a group of distinguished non- 
Zionists joined a reorganized and “enlarged” Jewish Agency 
for Palestine, on a plane of parity with the representatives of 
the World Zionist Organization, the non-Zionists maintained 
that their interest in the Jewish settlement in Palestine was 
philanthropic and not political, and they indeed remained 
opposed to any talks of an eventual Jewish state. In the 1940s 
in the United States anti-Zionist sentiment was represented at 
its most extreme by the “American Council for Judaism, which 
maintained not only that its members were Jews by religion 
alone but that their religion made it incumbent upon them 
to take only a universalist position, which meant in practice 
a pro-Arab and anti-Jewish nationalist view of their respon- 
sibilities. “Dual loyalty” worried wide circles of Jews, espe- 
cially in the Western countries, in varying degrees into the 
1950s. By then it had become generally accepted, as Nahum 
Goldmann maintained, that all men have many “loyalties” 
which live in some tension with each other. The purpose of 
at least the most extreme of these anti-Zionists was the rapid 
assimilation of Jews into the total population, and they op- 
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posed Zionism because they saw it as a stumbling block to this 
end. 

Zionism was attacked from another side by schools of 
thought which found it too secular, too modern, and thus 
too destructive, in their view, of the traditional Jewish values. 
The religious forces which joined Hibbat Zion in the 1880s 
and which later formed the religious Zionist organization, 
the Mizrachi, during the first few years of the modern Zionist 
movement, were a small minority among the Orthodox. The 
overwhelming majority, especially in hasidic circles, saw in 
such human efforts for the restoration of Jewish nationhood 
an affront to the command to wait patiently for the Messiah. 
More seriously, they understood that the definition of Jewry 
as a modern nation, which meant in immediate Zionist prac- 
tice that religious believers were to accept equality within 
Jewry with nonbelievers, portended the eventual end of the 
supremacy of the Orthodox faith within Jewry. On this point 
older believers in Eastern Europe found allies in some circles 
of Westernized Jewry, especially in Germany. Together these 
groups formed in 1912 the *Agudat Israel, which maintained 
a consistent involvement in the Jewish community in Erez 
Israel but was opposed to Zionism as too secular. Its main 
emphasis was on the defense of the Orthodox Jewish faith 
everywhere in the world. 


TERRITORIALISM AND AGRICULTURAL SETTLEMENT. ‘The 
movement that was closest to Zionism, *Territorialism, arose 
out of a split within the Zionist movement itself. In 1903 
Herzl brought before the Zionist Congress the proposal of 
the British that the Jews be given land in East Africa for the 
development of their own autonomous community. The oc- 
casion for this proposal was the dire need of Russian Jewry, 
in the light of renewed pogroms, and the despair of quickly 
achieving from the Turks rights for settling Palestine. Thus it 
seemed that Herzl himself had “moved away from Zion” to- 
ward immediate, practical mass settlement to alleviate Jewish 
need. The proposal to examine the feasibility of the British of- 
fer won a bare majority at the last Zionist Congress presided 
over by Herzl, but it was overwhelmingly defeated after his 
death. Israel Zangwill, the writer who had been one of Herzl’s 
first followers in England, left the Zionist Organization and 
founded the Jewish Territorialist Organization (1TO) in 1905. 
This and similar territorialist bodies continued into the 1930s 
and 1940s to search for a territory in some part of the world 
sufficiently empty and available to give the Jews room for the 
creation of their own national polity. These efforts never suc- 
ceeded, but something very like what they intended was in- 
deed realized by a non-ideological body, the *Jewish Coloni- 
zation Association (1c A) which was founded in 1891 by Baron 
de Hirsch, one of the Jewish magnates to whom Herzl had 
turned and who had refused to join the Zionist endeavor. Ag- 
ricultural colonies were created by this trust in several places 
in the United States and, especially, in Argentina. Though on 
the local level a kind of autonomous “all-Jewish” life did de- 
velop in some places on the American continent for one gen- 
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eration, they never coalesced into full-fledged “territorial” 
communities. Nowhere did these settlements survive the at- 
traction for their young of higher education in the dominant 
language and the economic and professional opportunities of 
the cities. 


SOVIET JEWISH CULTURE. In the first two decades after 1917, 
a kind of Jewish Communist nationalism arose and flourished 
in the Soviet Union and it was attractive to many Jews outside 
the borders of the U.S.S.R. But it was short-lived and took a 
tragic end. In reaction to the Jewish Socialist Bund and to 
the Zionists the young Stalin had declared in 1913 that there 
was no such thing as a united Jewish nation, for it lacked a 
land of its own. Only separate ethnic Jewish groups did exist 
and were doomed to disappear by assimilation. Nonetheless, 
during his early years in power he continued the policy of 
Lenin, to permit the Jews to organize a system of cultural life 
in Yiddish, provided the Jewish nationality, like all the others 
in the Soviet Union, made Communism the central political 
purpose of its cultural activity. Schools on all levels and even 
college courses in Yiddish were created in the 1920s. Hun- 
dreds of books were published and a press and theaters were 
encouraged. Additionally, with the help of such Western Jews 
as the Chicago millionaire, Lessing Rosenwald, who was op- 
posed to Zionism, there was some settlement of Jews on the 
land in southern Russia and the Crimea. An even more gran- 
diose attempt was made to create an autonomous Jewish re- 
gion ona stretch of land in Siberia, *Birobidzhan. In the later 
1930s and particularly after 1948 all of this, including Jewish 
cultural life in Birobidzhan, was brutally ended. But into the 
1930s the reality of Jewish autonomy and the vision of state- 
sponsored Yiddish creativity in the Soviet Union, allied with 
its official outlawing of antisemitism, seemed to some Jews in 
the west, not only of the extreme political Left, an option to be 
preferred to Zionism. There is no longer any such ideology be- 
cause repression in the Soviet Union has ended every genuine 
expression of Jewish life in that country. What existed there in 
the early 1970s was conducted as an act of semi-clandestine 
resistance to an unfriendly repressive regime. 

[Arthur Hertzberg] 


ZIONIST POLICY 


Throughout the 19 century, and with increasing potency 
during the 20" century, nationalism emerged as probably the 
most powerful political force in Europe, the Americas, and 
later in Asia and Africa as well. It led to the dismemberment 
of established empires and to the unification of nations (Italy 
and Germany); it released creative forces hitherto often sup- 
pressed by foreign rule; but it also had other consequences: 
the identification of state and nation left little room for free 
and equal development of “minorities.” Unlike the Greeks or 
Romanians, who lived on their own land, the Jews could not 
attain national self-determination by merely throwing off a 
foreign yoke. That these developments could not but affect 
Jewish thought was only natural. 
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Nineteenth-century Jewry carried very little political 
weight. Its strivings and efforts could only be of a religious, 
spiritual, or philanthropic nature. There was no lack of liter- 
ary expression: countless pamphlets, memoranda, petitions, 
and sermons were bequeathed by men of renown and by 
anonymous writers in that century, as well as in earlier times. 
The general upheaval kindled new hopes. Not only Jewish 
names, such as Montefiore the magnate, Hess the socialist, and 
*Disraeli the statesman, are connected with that period, but 
also many gentile names, such as Lord Palmerston, Lord Shaft- 
esbury, Ernest Laharanne, J.H. Dunant (father of the Inter- 
national Red Cross), and George Eliot. Gentile support for 
the idea of the Return to Zion reflected the realization that 
emancipation of the Jews was not enough, and that in addi- 
tion to recognition of their civil rights, Jews were also entitled 
to the recognition of their rights as a nation. The sympathy 
of the few, however, was far outweighed by the hostility of 
the many. The old antisemitism had been reinforced by “sci- 
entific” racial teachings. The last two decades of the century 
saw the outburst of violent persecutions and pogroms in 
Eastern Europe, particularly in Russia. These were followed 
by a mass flight westward, especially to the U.S. The little that 
Hibbat Zion could do in the circumstances was totally in- 
adequate. While hundreds of thousands surged through the 
gates of the New World, only hundreds succeeded in infiltrat- 
ing through the more than half-closed doors of the ancient 
homeland. That these few would in time lay the cornerstone 
of the Jewish state could only be foreseen by dreamers and 
visionaries. 


THE HERZL PERIOD. If Hovevei Zion had sought to reach 
their goal by quiet and modest labor, Herzl’s aim was to 
achieve a dramatic coup, to secure vast funds in order to ob- 
tain a guaranteed political basis (“Charter”) for a large-scale 
settlement of Jews. Securing the cooperation of Baron Hirsch 
or Baron de Rothschild and the consent of the sultan and the 
German kaiser looked like a shortcut to the goal. He believed 
that with “millions” it would be possible to obtain a charter or, 
with a charter, to obtain the millions. Hirsch and Rothschild 
had already been involved in assistance to Jews in the East in 
cooperation with the Alliance Israélite Universelle, which had 
established, inter alia, the first Jewish agricultural school near 
Jaffa in 1870. Rothschild extended a helping hand to the early 
settlements in Erez Israel, and Hirsch had set up the Jewish 
Colonization Association (Ica) with an endowment hitherto 
unheard of in Jewish affairs. Herzl was received by Hirsch in 
June 1895 and the result was nil. It was after that interview that 
Herzl wrote Der Judenstaat. 

The publication of this clarion call had several conse- 
quences. The Jewish national idea, hitherto discussed in small 
and uninfluential groups, became the subject of heated debate 
in wider circles. The excited support that came from various 
quarters — as well as criticism and derision —- confirmed Herzl’s 
instinctive feeling that the idea was viable. The territorial as- 
pect also became clearer in his mind: it was to be the ancient 
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homeland and not Argentina or some other place. The keys 
to Palestine were to be found in Berlin and Constantinople. A 
man of action, Herzl took his first political steps. He began by 
seeking a way to approach William 11, and the initial results 
were not discouraging. Anxious to make rapid progress, how- 
ever, he went to Constantinople (June 1896) in an attempt to 
see Abdul Hamid 11. This proved to be impossible, but Herzl 
spoke to a number of high officials and a minor order was 
conferred upon him in the sultan’s name. 

After further visits to London and Paris in search of po- 
litical and financial backing, Herzl saw no alternative to or- 
ganizing a mass movement. Support of a growing number of 
Zionist groups, especially of students and youth, and encour- 
agement from some Jewish notables enabled him to brush 
aside the opposition of the assimilated and of rabbinical cir- 
cles (even Hibbat Zion remained cool, fearing Baron de Roth- 
schild’s displeasure). The First Zionist Congress met in Basle, 
Switzerland, in August 1897 and, amid scenes of great enthu- 
siasm, adopted the following formulation of its aim: “Zionism 
seeks to establish a home for the Jewish people in Palestine 
secured under public law.” The Congress also created the in- 
strument for the implementation of its plan: the World Zionist 
Organization. Herzl wrote in his diary the prophetic words: 
“In Basle I founded the Jewish State.” And he added a forecast 
as to the date when the state will become a reality: “...maybe 
in another five years, at the utmost fifty years.” It was 50 years 
later - almost to the day - that the highest international body, 
the United Nations, gave its stamp of approval. 

One of Herzl’s immediate aims - turning the Jewish 
problems into a “world political problem” - had been achieved 
in part by the discussions that took place at the Congress itself, 
in the press, and in the public. Herzl could not have known, 
for instance, that the German embassy in Berne sent to Ber- 
lin a not unsympathetic account of the proceedings, or that 
this account reached the kaiser’s desk and evoked William's 
remarking that he is all for the Jews moving to Palestine, “the 
sooner the better.” On the other hand, the German consul 
in Jerusalem made light of the Congress and characterized 
Zionist aims as utopian. There was to be a change in the kai- 
ser’s approach, however. Urged by the grand duke of Baden, 
one of the more liberal and influential princes in Germany, 
he reconsidered his previous attitude. On the eve of his visit 
to Constantinople and Jerusalem in 1898, the kaiser wrote to 
the grand duke that “the basic idea has interested me, indeed, 
moved me,’ and he had come to the conclusion that they were 
dealing with a “problem of far-reaching significance.” Great 
importance was attached to Jews turning to Germany with 
gratitude, and he was ready to receive Herzl during his visit 
to Turkey. 

Anxious to have the kaiser put in a good word for Zionism 
in his talks with Abdul Hamid, Herzl obtained a preliminary 
audience with William in Constantinople (Oct. 18, 1898) and 
it seemed that the kaiser had received in a positive spirit both 
his views and his plea. Von Buelow, the German foreign min- 
ister, showed little enthusiasm. It was decided that a Zionist 
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delegation would be officially received by the monarch later, 
during his visit to Jerusalem. The second audience took place 
as planned (Nov. 2, 1898), but the spirit was almost totally dif- 
ferent. It seemed that the kaiser mentioned the matter in his 
talks with the sultan, and the latter did not react. The final 
outcome of Herzl’s tremendous effort had been deeply disap- 
pointing even though, on the credit side, the whole chapter 
added somewhat to Zionism’s political weight in the eyes of 
the world, Jewish and non-Jewish. 

In search of new approaches, Herzl sought contacts with 
England and even with Russia; nor was Constantinople writ- 
ten off as yet. Indeed, a new mediator - the Orientalist Armin 
*Vambery - succeeded in obtaining the decisive audience with 
Abdul Hamid himself (May 17, 1901); but it proved fruitless. 
Coupled with the disheartening difficulties on the way to es- 
tablishing the financial instruments of the movement, which 
were intended to help in obtaining the charter (the Jewish Co- 
lonial Trust), it brought Herzl to the realization that the old 
road led nowhere and the search would have to turn to other 
areas, closer to Erez Israel or further away. 

England was the first to be approached, and the territory 
in question was around *El Arish, on the southern border of 
Erez Israel. London was interested, as it sought to secure the 
eastern approaches to the Suez Canal. A commission of ex- 
perts went out to explore the area, which, not unexpectedly, 
proved to be poor in agricultural land and water resources and 
could at best absorb a limited number of settlers. Herzl himself 
visited Cairo (in the spring of 1903) to negotiate with the Brit- 
ish representative there, Lord Cromer, and with the Egyptian 
authorities, but he could not secure the main precondition for 
any attempt in El Arish - supplies of water from the Nile. 

This episode did not sever the first links with London. 
The second, and more serious suggestion, to come from there 
related to Uganda. The name Uganda stood then for a number 
of tribal areas in East Africa where British penetration - first 
missionary, then commercial and military - went on through 
the 1870s and 1880s and originally did not prosper. In 1892 the 
British government decided to abandon the territory, but re- 
versed itself under pressure of missionary and trade interests. 
Sleeping sickness killed about 250,000 people among the lo- 
cal tribes between 1901 and 1909. Herzl did not know those 
details when British Colonial Secretary Joseph Chamberlain 
first spoke to him about the place. Before the matter came up 
officially, he made another attempt to tackle the Palestine issue 
by trying to obtain Russian support. In August 1903, several 
months after the *Kishinev pogrom, he traveled to St. Peters- 
burg and interviewed the notorious minister of interior Plehve 
(who was assassinated within less than a year) and the minis- 
ter of finance Count Witte. Once again, the Russian govern- 
ment would not or could not help. On his return journey, he 
received official news of the new British proposal. 

Uganda was not Zion, Herzl knew that and said so at 
the Sixth Zionist Congress, which met immediately after 
his visit to Russia. As long as Erez Israel was not obtainable, 
however, the persecuted people needed a temporary asylum. 
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Opposition from the old, “pre-Herzlian” Zionists was to be 
expected, but it was sharper and more widespread than fore- 
seen. In fact, it revealed an accumulation of old dissatisfac- 
tions in considerable sections of the movement, especially 
among the young. The affairs of Zionism were conducted in 
a way that was far from democratic. Had it produced results, 
the rank and file would have acquiesced; but all those com- 
ings and goings in spheres of “high diplomacy” led away from 
the main goal, which was Zion. The basic difference between 
the approach of the leadership and that of the critics became 
increasingly apparent. The “political Zionists” believed that 
immigration and settlement could only follow the grant of a 
“Charter; which would secure the rights of the Jewish people 
to the land; anything else would be “infiltration” doomed to 
fail. The “practical Zionists” believed that Jewish rights to Erez 
Israel were self-evident; immigration and settlement there 
could not be called “infiltration” and had to proceed under 
all circumstances. Both sides, however, were conscious of the 
political significance of the British proposal: at last a mighty 
world power had recognized the national aspirations of the 
Jews and was willing to extend a helping hand. 

The Uganda Scheme became the Uganda crisis. The 
Sixth Zionist Congress did not reject the idea outright; with 
295 delegates voting for, 178 against, and 132 abstentions, the 
movement formally accepted the leadership’s proposal that a 
commission be elected to act in an advisory capacity when 
the Executive sent a mission to the area proposed by Eng- 
land. But the storm that broke loose came as a shock, and it 
was realized that it would be virtually impossible to proceed 
with the plan. There were also reports of strong opposition on 
the part of the British settlers in East Africa and criticism in 
England itself. Thus, the first debate on Zionism took place in 
the House of Commons in June 1904, with the participation 
of the prime minister, A.J. *Balfour and one of the opposition 
leaders, David Lloyd *George. 

In the closing stages of the Zionist Congress, Herzl 
sought to conciliate the opposition and stressed his contin- 
ued devotion to what he called “the only country where our 
people can find rest.’ But he felt that the breach could hardly 
be healed. After eight years of superhuman effort and tremen- 
dous personal sacrifices, he saw the end approaching. In a final 
spurt of energy he turned to Rome, where he was received at 
the beginning of 1904 by King Victor Emmanuel 111 and by 
Pope Pius x. The king displayed a warm interest, but there 
was not much that Italy could do. The pope was ice cold: “If 
you come to Palestine and settle your people there, we shall 
prepare churches and priests to convert them.’ Within a few 
months after these interviews, Herzl died. 


THE TRANSITION PERIOD. That the political activities of the 
movement could, after the leader’s death, no longer be con- 
ducted in the same centralized, personal way had been clear 
to all concerned. After the “natural” successor, Max Nordau, 
refused to take over, the task fell to another close friend, David 
Wolffsohn. But he was hardly a political leader, and if the in- 
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evitable change came but gradually, it was because the desire 
to remain faithful to “Herzlian Zionism” dominated the heirs 
to the leadership and because the main problem inherited 
by them, Uganda, called for immediate decisions. By then, 
neither side, the Zionists nor the British, were interested in 
proceeding with the project. A group of experts went to East 
Africa in December 1904 and reported in April 1905: the pro- 
posed area was not suitable for mass settlement. Meanwhile, 
practical work in Erez Israel gained priority even before any 
official change took place in the policy of the movement. 
One of the first visits paid by Wolffsohn was to Edmond de 
Rothschild, who promised to aid in practical undertakings 
in the country. Wolffsohn also visited Vambery, who was 
not optimistic. In his view, the best way for Zionists was to 
settle Palestine through quiet work within the existing laws. 
It was in this direction that the Zionist movement gradually 
veered after Herzl’s death, though it never gave up the politi- 
cal element of its philosophy. The turning point came at the 
Seventh Zionist Congress (1905) which witnessed the first 
split in the movement when supporters of Uganda refused to 
concede defeat. They saw themselves as “territorialists,’ and 
with the gates of Erez Israel virtually closed, the “Ugandists” 
refused to reject a proposal made by a great power at a time 
when the need to find a refuge for the victims of persecution 
was at its highest. 

The departure of the Ugandists, who established the 
Jewish Territorial Organization under the leadership of 
Israel Zangwill, was bound to weaken the movement. But it 
strengthened the “practical” wing in Zionism (led by M.M. 
*Ussishkin), which, for the first time, obtained representa- 
tion on the Zionist Executive. The latter was now composed 
of three “political” Zionists, three “practical,” and Wolffsohn 
as the balancing force. The controversy did not end at that, 
and difficulties arose when the territorialists sought to nego- 
tiate with governments. Tensions relaxed somewhat when the 
two organizations found themselves cooperating at a confer- 
ence called by the Zionists (Brussels, January 1906) in or- 
der to discuss assistance to Russian Jews. This also produced 
meager results. 

Wolffsohn and his advisers looked for new political ini- 
tiatives, though this time - in accordance with an explicit 
ruling of the Seventh Zionist Congress - not beyond Erez 
Israel and “adjacent areas.” El Arish and Sinai drew renewed 
attention; Syria and Mesopotamia were considered. Sinai was 
then causing difficulties between Constantinople and London, 
which wanted the Turkish-Egyptian border to be fixed as far 
away from the Suez Canal as possible. A suggestion that the 
establishment of a Jewish settlement in Sinai may serve as a 
“compromise” found no support. France displayed no interest 
at all; when Nordau sought its help on behalf of persecuted 
Jews in Russia, he was told that France cannot add to the many 
difficulties of an allied government. 

There were other attempts, among them discussions with 
the foreign minister of the Netherlands about raising the prob- 
lem of Jewish migration during the second Peace Conference 
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at The Hague. Another proposal spoke of calling a special in- 
ternational conference to deal with the subject. The Dutch 
thought that it would be appropriate for the initiative to come 
from England; London felt that a Dutch initiative would be 
better. A German official promised to take it up with his for- 
eign minister, but no more was heard of it. In the meantime, 
a fleeting hope arose that it might be possible to renew some 
of the contacts with Turkey. The sultan’s financial troubles 
were greater than ever, and his officials were looking for help. 
Twice during the year 1907 Wolffsohn visited Constantino- 
ple, and there were moments when he felt that “substantial” 
progress had been achieved. He no longer spoke of a “Char- 
ter” and concentrated on immigration and land acquisition. 
But the Turks needed vast sums of money, which were, as be- 
fore, far above the financial ability of the Zionists. The results 
were therefore the same as during Herzl’s desperate journeys. 
On the credit side, a start had been made for the opening of a 
bank in Constantinople (The Anglo-Levantine Banking Co.) 
in which the controlling interest was to be in the hands of 
the Jewish Colonial Trust (enabling it to appoint the bank's 
deputy director, who would represent Zionist interests, both 
financial and political). 


THE YOUNG TURKS. When Wolffsohn next visited Constan- 
tinople, it was after the situation there had undergone a dra- 
matic change. The revolution of the Young Turks (July 1908) 
brought to the fore new rulers and widespread hopes. It also 
restored a relatively liberal constitution; abolished the rule of 
corrupt palace cliques, of spying, and censorship; and estab- 
lished a parliament. Abdul Harold survived for another eight 
months and - after a briefly successful counter coup — was re- 
placed by Muhammed v. The years that followed were turbu- 
lent and saw almost constant warfare, beginning with the Ital- 
ian campaign in Tripolitania (1911-12) and through two Balkan 
wars (1912-13) to World War 1 and beyond. It was hardly a time 
for gaining sympathy for Zionism. Whatever progressive ideas 
the Young Turks may have had initially, chauvinistic tenden- 
cies soon prevailed among them. They rejected suggestions 
for a less centralized regime and for a degree of freedom for 
the minorities. As far as Palestine was concerned, they proved 
as inflexible as the rulers they displaced. Nevertheless, con- 
ditions of political work in Constantinople itself underwent 
a slight change. 

The Zionist leadership sought to avail itself of the few 
opportunities that were now to be found on the Bosphorus, 
mostly for the purpose of explaining the aims and purposes 
of Jewish settlement in Erez Israel. With the opening of the 
Anglo-Levantine Banking Co., the post of deputy director was 
entrusted to Victor *Jacobson, a Russian Zionist with some 
experience in the Near East. Since the main task had been the 
proliferation of authoritative information, he was joined by 
another Russian Zionist, the journalist Vladimir Jabotinsky. 
A small Turkish publication in French was turned into a well- 
edited daily, Le Jeune Turc. Apart from propaganda, however, 
there was little that could be done in the political sphere. A 
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visit by Nordau, who had friendly ties with some of the Turk- 
ish leaders, produced no change. He was told that the Jews 
would be allowed to take part in the development of Turkey 
but would not be allowed to concentrate in any particular area, 
such as Palestine. Wolffsohn revisited Constantinople (June 
1909) to review the situation. This was to be his last visit there. 
In 1911 he retired from the Executive and was replaced by 
Otto *Warburg, a “practical” Zionist, as chairman. This time 
Wolffsohn paid special attention to the attitude of Turkish 
Jews, of whom only a few showed interest in Zionism; others 
were indifferent or unfriendly. The community saw much in- 
fighting: between Sephardi and Ashkenazi leaders, between 
those influenced by the French-oriented Alliance Israélite Uni- 
verselle and the adherents of the German-Jewish *Hilfsverein 
der Deutschen Juden. Prominent among the opponents were 
Chief Rabbi Haim *Nahoum (later chief rabbi of Egypt) and 
a Jewish member of parliament from Baghdad. 


THE ARAB PROBLEM. ‘The Arabs themselves had become a 
significant political factor. As one of the subject peoples, they 
had little direct say in the past. In Palestine difficulties arose, 
from time to time, between Jewish settlers and the local popu- 
lation in connection with land purchases, commercial compe- 
tition, labor disputes, or robberies. Labor troubles multiplied 
after the Second Aliyah brought young pioneers who sought 
to “conquer” labor opportunities in all Jewish settlements. But 
there, as elsewhere in the empire, Arabs were dominated and 
roughly treated by Turkish officials. The Arab national move- 
ment was in its infancy. One of the few who thought of it was 
Ahad Ha-Am, who wrote as far back as 1891, in a famous ar- 
ticle “Truth from Erez Israel”: 

“We abroad are accustomed to believe that Erez Israel is 
almost totally desolate at present... but in reality it is not so... 
Arabs, especially those in towns, see and understand our ac- 
tivities and aims in the country but keep quiet and pretend 
as if they did not know, and that because they don’t see any 
danger to their future in our activities at present, and they try 
to exploit us, too, and profit from the new guests while laugh- 
ing at us in their hearts. But ifthe time comes and our people 
make such progress as to displace the people of the country... 
they will not lightly surrender the place.” 

The situation began to change after the revolution of the 
Young Turks. There were some 60 Arabs and a couple of Jews 
in the parliament, which counted less than 300 members. 
The Arabs influenced policy (mostly through personal con- 
tacts), introduced interpellations, and, in 1911, initiated two 
full-fledged debates on the dangers involved in Jewish immi- 
gration and land acquisition. In one of these debates, the only 
speaker to refute their accusations was a Bulgarian Social- 
ist member. Government spokesmen more than once made 
hostile statements stressing Zionist separatist aims. Zionist 
representatives sought to counteract the assaults by denying 
separatist intentions. Jacobson also sought to establish con- 
tact with Arab members of parliament. The latter feared that 
government leaders belonging to the Committee of Union 
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and Progress might be unduly influenced by Jews who were 
among the earliest supporters of the Committee. The Turkish 
authorities, on their part, chose to make promises to all and 
fulfilled very few of them. 

Not many realized at the time that the struggles in which 
Turkey had been involved, in the Balkans and elsewhere, were 
but the opening skirmishes in an approaching world war. 
Though talk of “partition” of the Ottoman Empire was heard 
long before and early Zionism itself had been influenced by 
it, the Zionist movement had to base its day-to-day work on 
repeated assurances that it did not seek to harm the unity of 
that empire. When Turkey found itself at war with Italy in 
*Tripoli, Nordau supported a proposal that a unit of Jewish 
volunteers be organized to fight side by side with the Ottoman 
forces. Another Zionist suggestion later spoke of organizing a 
medical unit to help the Turks in the Balkans. When the vet- 
eran Zionist leader Jacobus *Kann of The Hague published a 
book about a visit to Erez Israel in which he openly stated that 
the ultimate aim of Zionism is the establishment of a Jewish 
state there, Jabotinsky, then in charge of Zionist press activi- 
ties in Constantinople, vigorously protested to Wolffsohn and 
demanded the suppression of Kann’s book. 

This attitude did not seem too convincing to the Young 
Turks, while it made Zionism further suspect in the eyes of 
Arab nationalists. On the other hand, Zionist tactics were al- 
most inevitably the outcome of the contradiction between the 
movement's immediate needs and its long-range goals. The 
immediate necessity was to preserve the existing yishuv and to 
increase, however slowly, the number of new immigrants and 
settlements. The hopes engendered by the changes in Turkey 
were soon reflected in growing Jewish activity: the number of 
settlements established in the years 1908-14 reached almost 
a dozen and a half. The same period also saw the opening in 
Jaffa of the Palestine Office of the Zionist Organization under 
Arthur *Ruppin, the foundation of Tel Aviv, and the forma- 
tion of organized public bodies of the new yishuv. All these 
naturally strengthened Arab opposition and coincided with 
the formation of local Arab nationalist groups and the ap- 
pearance of their first newspapers in the country. Though the 
stirrings among the Arabs found little reflection in the Jewish 
press, some Zionist leaders soon realized their importance, 
and as far back as 1908 Wolffsohn used an expression which 
was later to be repeated by others: Governments change, but 
the people remain. 

During the last year before the outbreak of World War 1 
the first Arab-Jewish contacts that could be seen as politically 
significant, were introduced. When the Young Turks started 
taking stringent measures for the “Ottomanization” of their 
empire, some of the active Arab nationalists were in search of 
allies. A few turned to the Jews, who, they hoped, could help 
them with the press and public opinion in Europe. A director 
of Le Jeune Turc, S. Hochberg, received an invitation to visit 
Beirut and Cairo in order to meet Arab nationalists. He went 
there, with Jacobson’s consent and with the knowledge of the 
Young Turks, and, according to reports to his superiors, es- 
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tablished a measure of accord. The support of Le Jeune Turc 
had been promised for Arab aspirations, without prejudice to 
the unity of the empire, as well as help in the European press, 
while the Arabs undertook to drop their opposition to Jew- 
ish immigration and to support Arab-Jewish understanding. 
Some of this spirit was also reportedly felt at a conference 
called by the same Arab activists in Paris in July 1913. This 
time, Jacobson joined Hochberg in the talks but these were 
inconclusive, though only muted opposition to Jewish immi- 
gration was voiced at the conference. 

Another attempt at Arab-Jewish understanding was 
made in 1914. Arab politicians were again in need of propa- 
ganda assistance and, in conversations with Zionists in Con- 
stantinople, concentrated on Jewish financial aid for the ex- 
pansion of Arab education, large-scale public works in Arab 
regions, and preventing the dispossession of Arab fellahin. The 
latter point was met by suggestions that agriculture be intensi- 
fied, thus making room for new settlers as well as for the ex- 
isting farmers. Parallel with these conversations, other talks 
were conducted by Nahum Sokolow, member of the Zionist 
Executive, who visited Beirut and Damascus in May 1914. Arab 
participants in these talks suggested a joint conference to be 
convened later in the summer and attended by members of 
the Zionist Executive like Sokolow himself, and not by repre- 
sentatives unauthorized to take decisions. Some of the Arabs 
called for the assimilation of the Jewish settlers among the 
local majority through the establishment of mixed villages 
and mixed schools. In the meantime, heavy clouds covered 
the international horizon. The joint conference which was to 
meet at the beginning of July was postponed for a few weeks. 
But on July 28 the first shots of World War 1 rang out in the 
Balkans, and on November 5 Turkey became involved in the 
war on the side of Germany and Austria. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR THE FUTURE. That the vast conflict was 
bound tragically to affect a people whose masses lived on both 
sides of the frontiers in regions which turned into battlefields 
soon became all too obvious. The Zionist movement, national 
in spirit but international in structure, was also bound to find 
itself in a precarious position. Its headquarters were in Berlin, 
but the majority of its followers lived in countries at war with 
Germany or neutral. There were suggestions that the central 
office should move to Scandinavia. British and U.S. Zionists 
wanted it transferred to the United States and placed under 
the leadership of Louis D. Brandeis. Russian Zionists feared 
that such a step would cause affront to Germany and further 
antagonize Turkey; they wanted a coordinating bureau in neu- 
tral Copenhagen. Thus the old central office remained in Ber- 
lin and its representatives stayed in Constantinople, their task 
more vital than ever: to see to it that the young yishuv weath- 
ers the storm. Two members of the Executive (Sokolow and 
*Tschlenow) were sent to London to take charge of political 
activities there, while another member, Shemaryahu *Levin, 
went to the United States. Nonetheless, one of the results of 
the fact that the Zionist headquarters never left Central Eu- 
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rope was the widespread and persistent impression that the 
movement was under German influence. 

Whether Germany itself took it for granted was far less 
certain. Berlin never took Zionism seriously. Its international 
character had always been suspect. The recent struggle of the 
yishuv (1913) against German as the language of instruction in 
the German-Jewish Hilfsverein schools, including the newly 
founded Haifa Technological Institute, caused considerable ir- 
ritation. Having achieved the huge political success of involv- 
ing Turkey in the war as an ally, Berlin would do nothing to 
place any strain on the friendship. Repeated Zionist initiatives 
directed at obtaining Turkish - or at least German - expres- 
sions of sympathy for Jewish aims in Erez Israel were repeat- 
edly rebuffed. Even where the proposals concerned the rights 
of Jews in Russian Poland, which was occupied by German 
troops (Count Bernstorff, German ambassador in Washing- 
ton, urged his government to promise them equality of rights 
in the future), Berlin responded negatively, ostensibly because 
such a step could make it more difficult to achieve a separate 
peace with Russia at some later date. 

Nonetheless, in the military and political vacillations that 
were to follow, the Germans sought to preserve the precarious 
status quo in and around Palestine, but even that proved dif- 
ficult. Soon after the outbreak of hostilities, one of the most 
ruthless members of the Turkish ruling group, Jamal Pasha, 
assumed command in Syria and Palestine and began a series 
of expulsions, some of them explained as military measures, 
others as the result of the fact that many of the Jews in the 
country were foreign (mostly Russian), citizens. The grave 
danger to the very existence of the yishuv (which numbered 
about 85,000) alarmed not only the Zionists but Jewry as a 
whole. The largest Jewish community (Russia) could do little; 
its political influence was nil and it had been overwhelmed by 
its own huge refugee problem, created by the mass expulsion 
of Jews from the war zones by the Russian army command. 
There remained only one large section of the Jewish people 
not directly involved in the war. U.S. Jewry immediately of- 
fered a helping hand both to the Jewish victims of the fight- 
ing in Eastern Europe and to the yishuv. Furthermore, U.S. 
Jewry had political weight, and the United States was at the 
time represented in Constantinople by Henry *Morgenthau, 
who was willing to help. Coming on top of the Turkish atroci- 
ties, of which the Armenians were the main victims, reports 
of harassment in Erez Israel created an atmosphere that was 
harmful not only to Turkey but to its allies as well. One of the 
main aims of the Central Powers had been to keep the U.S. 
neutral. The unpopularity of czarist Russia in wide circles of 
the United States public played into their hands. There were 
also great economic interests involved in the struggle for U.S. 
sympathies. This helped to make the rulers of Turkey realize 
that turning Jewish Palestine into another Armenia by large- 
scale massacres may be too costly, and, although Jamal Pasha 
often acted on his own, the worst fears that were felt in the first 
months of the war only partly materialized. Before the end of 
1915 the German ambassador in Constantinople, Count Met- 
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ternich, sent a confidential circular letter to his consulates in 
Turkey explaining their government's “friendly attitude” to- 
ward Jewry’s aspirations concerning the raising of the spiritual 
and economic standards of the Jews living in the Ottoman Em- 
pire and furthering Jewish immigration and settlement there 
(Palestine was not mentioned); all this, of course, provided no 
harm was done to Turkish or German interests. 

In the meantime, a Zionist political campaign was slowly 
gaining ground in Britain. It centered around a younger leader 
who had become prominent as one of the critics of Herzl’s 
policies - Chaim Weizmann. One of his closest advisers was 
a much better known critic of Herzl - Ahad Ha-Am. The po- 
litical climate in England was unlike that of Germany. For a 
long time Britain guarded the integrity of the Ottoman Em- 
pire until the latter’s misgovernment; the steady penetration 
of German interests into Turkey and the expansion of Brit- 
ain’ own interests in the Near East made that policy no lon- 
ger tenable. The future partition of the vast Ottoman domains 
raised great problems and offered great opportunities, includ- 
ing some for the non-Turkish elements in the empire and for 
the Jews in Palestine. Weizmann was one of those who soon 
grasped the suddenly unfolding prospects. The history of his 
efforts is the history of the Balfour Declaration. It was a dra- 
matic struggle in which the chief participants were outstand- 
ing leaders of the British government, foremost among them 
Balfour and Lloyd George, leaders of the Jewish community, 
split in their attitude to the very idea of a Jewish center in Pal- 
estine, and numerous other personalities. An early advocate of 
the idea was a member of the government, Herbert *Samuel. 
The search for an acceptable policy formulation proved to be 
a most complicated task, mainly because other Entente part- 
ners, above all France, were also involved. 

When the first tentative approaches were made, the Zion- 
ists knew nothing of the secret negotiations between Britain 
and France, which resulted in the *Sykes-Picot Agreement 
of February 1916, that had already settled the future of Pales- 
tine. With the exception of a small enclave including Haifa, in 
which Britain had a long-standing interest, the country was 
to be placed under an international administration. Later, 
Russia was also promised large areas of Turkish territory. 
These undertakings tied Britain's hands when the discussions 
on Zionist proposals began making headway. But they also 
spurred interest. The creators of British policy in the Near East 
had always viewed France as an undesirable neighbor in the 
vicinity of Suez. An opportunity to reopen the question, espe- 
cially as far as Palestine was concerned, increased that interest. 
The potential propaganda value in America and even in Rus- 
sia, with their millions of Jews, was not overlooked. The Jews, 
on their part, were becoming more active in giving expression 
to their wishes and expectations. The British government con- 
sulted the government of the US., and obtained the support 
of Wilson and his administration for the pro-Zionist attitude 
of the British government. L. Brandeis and S. Wise played an 
important role in securing the U.S. support. As early as the 
first days of the war, before Turkey joined the Central Powers, 
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of the litigation. In writing the Court’s decision Barak also 
referred to the legal question of judicability, and outlined a 
legal theory that would haunt him in later years: “.. Any [hu- 
man] action is susceptible of determination by a legal norm, 
and there is no action to which there is no legal norm deter- 
mining it” 

Barak proved to be the mastermind in a series of de- 
cisions in the mid-1980s and early 1990s that redefined the 
power relations between the branches of government and 
established the Supreme Court as a key institute of Israeli 
politics. The initial success, however, brought with it political 
resentment against the court. Barak became the target of ad 
hominem attacks uniting all forces that resisted limits on polit- 
ical autonomy and the increased involvement of the Supreme 
Court in public affairs. These attacks intensified after the pas- 
sage of two Barak-supported basic laws in 1992 that pertained 
to human rights (Basic Law: Freedom of Occupation and Basic 
Law: Human Dignity and Freedom). In his academic writings 
Barak defined this new legislation as a “constitutional revolu- 
tion,’ thereby alarming the conservative and religious parties 
that traditionally resisted the adoption of a formal constitu- 
tion. Those attacks have intensified following Barak's involve- 
ment in two court decisions viewed by many as interference 
with religious authority: In the Bavli case (HC 1000/92) Barak 
ruled that the Higher Rabbinical Court acted outside its juris- 
diction by not applying a state law giving equal property rights 
to women and men ina case of divorce. Later, in the Danilow- 
itz case (HC 721/94), Barak sat on the panel that granted the 
same-sex partner of an El Al male flight attendant the same 
privileges the company accorded the spouses of its other em- 
ployees. Knowing that according to seniority, Barak was about 
to assume the office of president of the Supreme Court, per- 
sonal attacks against him and against the alleged judicial activ- 
ism of the Supreme Court became a common feature of Israeli 
public life, thereby eroding the Court’s image as an institution 
standing over and above everyday political “squabbles.” Barak 
received the appointment as president of the Supreme Court of 
Israel in 1995. During his term as president, the court turned 
out to be less active than before, showing more restraint and 
caution in political matters. Yet Barak was involved in several 
major decisions, among them the Ka’adan case (HC 6698/95), 
which accorded Israeli Arabs the same rights accorded to Jews 
to live on a communal settlement located on state land; the 
decision to outlaw torture during security-related investiga- 
tions (HC 5100/94); a decision to release Lebanese detainees 
imprisoned in Israel as “bargaining chips” for securing the 
safe return of an Israeli air force navigator (Ron *Arad) cap- 
tured on a combat mission (FH 7048/97); and redrawing the 
lines of the security fence in the West Bank (Hc 2056/04) by 
taking the approach that the army’s discretion related to lands 
under “belligerent occupancy” is not unlimited and that the 
fence’s route must balance security considerations against the 
needs of local residents. 

While serving as the president of the Supreme Court 
and head of the Judiciary, Barak continued to be active in 
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academic writing, publishing numerous books and articles 
including several volumes in a series of books on “Interpre- 
tation in Law” “The Judge in a Democracy” (Heb.) was pub- 
lished in 2004. 
Aharon Barak was a member of the Israeli Academy of 
Sciences and the American Academy of Sciences. 
[Menachem Hofnung (24 ed.)] 


BARAK, EHUD (1942- ), Israeli military commander and 
politician; member of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Knes- 
sets and prime minister of Israel. Barak was born in Kibbutz 
*Mishmar ha-Sharon. He joined the IDF in 1959, beginning his 
military service in the Armored Corps. In the Six-Day War he 
fought as the commander of a reconnaissance unit and a year 
after the war received his B.Sc. in physics and mathematics 
from the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. From 1971 to 1973 
he served in the legendary special forces unit at GHQ and was 
appointed its commander. In May 1972 he commanded the 
rescue operation to free the passengers of a Sabena plane that 
had been hijacked by members of Black September and landed 
at Lydda Airport. In the Yom Kippur War Barak commanded 
an armored battalion that fought on the southern front in the 
Sinai. In 1976 he was one of the planners of the Entebbe Op- 
eration, which freed the Jewish passengers of an Air France 
flight hijacked to Uganda, after all the non-Jewish passengers 
had been released by the hijackers. 

Barak was promoted to the rank of major general in 
1981 and became head of the Planning Branch of the General 
Staff. During Operation Peace for Galilee he served as dep- 
uty commander of the unit that fought in Baka’a. In 1983 he 
was appointed head of the Intelligence Branch, and in Feb- 
ruary 1986 commander of the Central Command. In 1987 he 
completed a second degree in systems analysis from Stanford 
University in California and in the same year was appointed 
deputy chief of staff under Dan *Shomron, serving four years. 
In 1991 Barak became Israel’s 14" chief of staff, serving in that 
capacity until 1995. Though he did not participate in the Oslo 
talks, he was reported to have had reservations about the 
agreement reached with the Palestinians. After the signing 
of the Declaration of Principles in September 1993, he dealt 
with the implementation of the security arrangements and 
the redeployment of the 1pr. Before leaving active service he 
met his Syrian counterpart twice in Washington. By the end 
of his military service Barak was the most highly decorated 
officer in the IDF. 

After the mandatory six-month cooling-off period, Barak 
was appointed minister of the interior in *Rabin’s govern- 
ment, and after Rabin’s assassination was appointed by Shi- 
mon *Peres as foreign minister in his government. Barak was 
elected to the Fourteenth Knesset, and on June 4, 1997, won 
the Labor primaries for party leadership. In the elections to 
the Fifteenth Knesset and the premiership in 1999, Barak won 
a decisive victory over Binyamin *Netanyahu as head of the 
One Israel list, which included the Labor Party, Gesher, and 
Meimad. He set up a coalition that included *Meretz, *Shas, 
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proposals were made that Jewish battalions be raised to fight 
for the liberation of Erez Israel. In August 1914 London was 
visited by a well-known figure in the Russian revolutionary 
movement, Pinhas *Rutenberg, who sought to obtain the sup- 
port of Weizmann and others for this idea. In the meantime, 
young Jews expelled from Erez Israel to Egypt began volun- 
teering for service with the British forces, and the Zion Mule 
Corps was established in 1915 under British command with a 
former officer of the Russian army, Joseph Trumpeldor, play- 
ing a central role when the unit went to Gallipoli later in the 
year. This was but the beginning of the prolonged campaigning 
for the establishment of the Jewish Legion that was stubbornly 
pursued by Jabotinsky in London and took another two years 
to obtain its goal. Rutenberg, who went to the United States in 
1915 for the same purpose, had been persuaded to postpone it 
because of the threat of Turkish retaliations in Palestine, and 
those who influenced him most were two labor leaders from 
Erez Israel, David Ben-Gurion and Izhak Ben-Zvi, who later, 
however, in 1917, themselves promoted the idea of the Jewish 
Legion and joined its “American” battalion. Much of this ac- 
tivity, including Weizmann’s political initiative, had not been 
authorized by the official supreme organs of the Zionist move- 
ment; a meeting of its General Council held in Copenhagen 
in 1916 resolved that the Executive may not negotiate with any 
country at war with Turkey. 

The turning point on almost all the fronts came in 1917. 
The beginning of March brought the Russian Revolution 
which overthrew the czar and led, eight months later, to the 
overthrow of the revolutionary government itself and the es- 
tablishment of the Soviet regime. April brought the Ameri- 
can declaration of war on the Central Powers (but not against 
Turkey). Soon afterward permission was granted in London 
for enlistment in Jewish battalions. At the beginning of the 
same year, the British government, now led by Lloyd George, 
started “unofficial discussions” with the Zionists. One of the 
first obstacles that had to be removed was the previous com- 
mitment under the Anglo-French Sykes-Picot Agreement. 
Indeed, it was Sir Mark Sykes himself who conducted the 
discussions with representative Jews, and with his assistance 
important moves were made in Paris and Rome. On behalf 
of the Zionists, Sokolow conducted the negotiations there. 
This time, even the Vatican was less unbending. Benedict xv 
told Sokolow: “We shall be good neighbors.” A short time 
later, Sokolow received from the French government assur- 
ances of “sympathy for your cause, the triumph of which is 
bound up with that of the Allies” It may have been a reluc- 
tant concession, but it opened the way for a decision by the 
British cabinet. Significantly, the most persistent opposition 
there came from Edwin Montagu, the Jewish secretary of 
state for India, but it could not overcome the equally great 
persistence of the prime minister and of the secretary of state 
for foreign affairs. Montagu succeeded, however, in delaying 
the approval of his government’s pronouncement and in wa- 
tering it down. On Nov. 2, 1917, the Balfour Declaration was 
issued. 
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WORDS AND DEEDS. ‘The impact of the Balfour Declaration 
on Jewish public opinion was immediate, and enthusiasm 
spontaneous. In many lands there were huge demonstrations 
and processions displaying the Union Jack side by side with 
the Zionist flag. But the Jews in Germany and Austria could 
only celebrate between four walls, and in Russia there were 
by then large areas under Bolshevik rule or in a state of flux 
where open identification with an “imperialist power” became 
imprudent. If one of the purposes of the declaration had been 
to influence developments in Russia, it came too late, even as- 
suming that Jewish opinion could have had any significant in- 
fluence amid the political storms that were raging there. On 
the other side of the trenches, in Germany and Turkey, the 
semi-official reactions were unexpectedly mild. The German 
Foreign Ministry was unmoved; Zionist efforts in Berlin to 
obtain a similar declaration were rebuffed. But in December 
1917, Talaat Pasha, one of the Turkish ruling triumvirate, told 
a Zionist correspondent of a prominent German newspaper 
that Turkey was favorably disposed to Jewish settlement in 
Palestine, that existing restrictions would be removed, and 
immigration would be free within the “limits of the country’s 
absorptive capacity,’ and that Jews will have the right to free 
economic and cultural development and to local self-govern- 
ment in the framework of Turkish laws. After the publication 
of the interview, Jewish and Zionist representatives were called 
to the Foreign Office in Berlin and an undersecretary told 
them that his government welcomed Talaat’s statement. 

The general military situation at the time had not yet 
been viewed by the Central Powers as hopeless. Even Turkey 
was far from giving up the struggle, in spite of the British ad- 
vance in Palestine, which caused, inter alia, the removal of 
Jamal Pasha (September 1917), but not before he hanged a 
number of Arab nationalists in Damascus. Turkey was pin- 
ning its hopes on a Russian withdrawal from the war, chances 
of a separate peace, or, at least, a relatively lenient treatment 
at a future peace conference. But 1918 brought the series of 
events that left no more illusions. Bulgaria collapsed at the 
end of September. A few days later came the disintegration of 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire. Turkey capitulated on October 
20, and Germany herself, her power broken on the western 
front and her people rebelling, deposed the kaiser and signed 
an armistice on November 11. 

Months before this denouement, the new Zionist lead- 
ership headed by Weizmann took the first steps toward the 
implementation of the Balfour Declaration. A *Zionist Com- 
mission for Palestine had been formed, including representa- 
tives from Britain, America, France, and Italy, and started out 
for Erez Israel. Two representatives from Russia were elected, 
but their departure had been postponed. Before leaving, Weiz- 
mann was received by King George v. There were high hopes 
but few illusions. It had been difficult to obtain the interna- 
tional promise; turning it into a reality was bound to be much 
more difficult. The Turks were out; the Arabs felt immeasur- 
ably stronger; the British military administration was totally 
indifferent and often openly hostile. The Jewish people as a 
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whole had been greatly weakened by the war. Russian Jews 
were among the chief victims of the internal chaos that fol- 
lowed the October Revolution and of the civil war that was 
beginning to engulf most of Russia. Polish Jewry was in dire 
need of help. American Jews saw their most urgent task in 
rushing aid to Eastern Europe. 

The arrival of the Zionist Commission in Erez Israel in 
April 1918 opened three decades of incessant struggle. The 
commission's immediate task was to help in restoring the im- 
poverished yishuv and preparing the conditions for future 
immigration. The almost totally negative attitude of the mili- 
tary authorities was a major obstacle, and it also impeded un- 
derstanding with the Arabs. Contacts were established with 
Emir Feisal, about to become king of Syria. Weizmann’s talks 
with him, first in Akaba and later in London and Paris, led 
to the signing of an agreement in January 1919 with Colonel 
T.E. *Lawrence acting as intermediary. But Feisal’s hopes to 
remain in Syria had been frustrated. The French forced him 
to flee Damascus in 1920, and though he was compensated by 
the British, who secured his election as king of Iraq, his under- 
standing with the Zionists remained a dead letter. The stormy 
events in the Arab world were bound to involve Palestine, to 
where they were soon directed — partly made to be directed - 
against the Jews. For the first time attacks were organized on 
a large scale. In the spring of 1920, Trumpeldor and seven 
others fell while defending Tel Hai in Upper Galilee. Within a 
few weeks Arab rioting in Jerusalem claimed further victims. 
Some of the organizers were sentenced to years of hard labor. 
For the sake of evenhandedness, Jabotinsky and members of 
the Jewish self-defense received similar treatment. Moreover, 
official explanations published by the British authorities made 
the Balfour Declaration look like a scrap of paper. The politi- 
cal pattern then established was to last until the end of Brit- 
ish rule in the country. 

Elsewhere on the political front things looked some- 
what less dismal. Zionist leaders had been given an opportu- 
nity personally to present their case at the Paris Peace Con- 
ference. They also had a say in the lengthy process of drafting 
the League of Nations’ Mandate for Palestine, even if many 
of their proposals had not been accepted. The Mandate itself 
had been entrusted to Britain at San Remo in 1920, although 
some British leaders wanted it to be taken on by a more than 
reluctant America. On June 30, 1920, Sir Herbert Samuel ar- 
rived in Palestine as its first high commissioner, with every 
goodwill to serve the people of Palestine as a whole, the Jew- 
ish National Home, and British interests. While he was tak- 
ing the initial steps in establishing a civilian administration, 
Zionist leaders met in London for their first postwar confer- 
ence, and the internal difficulties which dogged the movement 
from its early days again came to the surface. Instead of “po- 
litical” and “practical” Zionists, it was “east” and “west” this 
time, symbolized to a great extent by two names: Weizmann 
and Brandeis. The former wanted a comprehensive program 
of action embracing political, economic, and cultural mat- 
ters. His opponents viewed the political chapter as closed with 
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the attainment of international recognition and approval of 
the Mandate; henceforth efforts were to be concentrated on 
economics, and particularly on fostering private enterprise. 
Those in Weizmann’s camp proposed the establishment of a 
large foundation fund - Keren Hayesod - for the upbuilding 
of the National Home and for the encouragement of private 
initiative. The “Brandeisists” opposed it. There was a wide- 
spread feeling that unless Jewry put to good use the oppor- 
tunities created by the wartime achievements, they might be 
irretrievably lost. But the general situation did not work in 
Zionism’s favor, regardless of trend. The strongest appeals ad- 
dressed to world Jewry evoked only a faint echo. The funds 
raised were miserably inadequate. Even the limited number 
of immigrants could not find immediate employment, and 
crisis chased crisis. 

These difficulties opened new opportunities before the 
opposing side. Samuel's efforts to placate the Arabs were re- 
buffed. Winston *Churchill’s efforts as head of the Colonial 
Office to do the same by making Feisal king of Iraq and Abdul- 
lah emir of eastern Palestine (called Transjordan) where the 
“Jewish clauses” of the Mandate were not to be applied, fared 
no better. Less than a year after Samuel’s arrival, the country 
was shaken by the worst outbreak of Arab rioting yet seen 
there. Its political repercussions led to the publication (in 
June 1922) of the first of the series of *White Papers which 
undermined the foundations of what was intended to be the 
Jewish National Home. No concession, however, satisfied 
the Arab political leadership, which sought to stop all Jew- 
ish immigration and take over the government of the coun- 
try through institutions with an Arab majority or by other 
means. This general erosion gave rise to great discontent 
within the Zionist movement. Weizmann was accused of not 
being strong enough in his dealings with the Mandatory gov- 
ernment since he constantly insisted on Jewish-British rela- 
tions based on mutual trust. Others accused him of extending 
too much support to the Zionist labor movement and to un- 
sound economic policies. One of the opposition groups was 
led by Jabotinsky, who had been brought into the Executive 
in 1921 but resigned in 1923. Moreover, Brandeis laid down his 
post as honorary president of the Zionist Organization (June 
1921), thus bringing U.S. Zionists into disarray for a number 
of years. For different reasons, Ussishkin was also soon to 
leave the chairmanship of the Zionist Executive in Jerusalem 
(which replaced the Zionist Commission). Even before that, 
there were changes in its Political Department whose first 
chief, Commander *Levi-Bianchini (Italian Jewry’s represen- 
tative on the commission) had been killed by Bedouin in an 
attack on a train near the Syrian border. His successor, M.D. 
*Eder (a former territorialist) returned to London in 1922, and 
Weizmann sent to Jerusalem a career officer with diplomatic 
experience, Lt. Col. EH. *Kisch, who was to remain at his post 
for nine difficult years. 

Seeking to break the vicious circle of economic predica- 
ments and political setbacks, Weizmann and his colleagues de- 
cided to open a new page by bringing into the national effort 
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important non-Zionist elements in Jewry. The idea encoun- 
tered strong opposition, mainly among those already opposed 
to Weizmann. However, after lengthy preparatory work, the 
first conference of the “enlarged” Jewish Agency met in Zur- 
ich in 1929 in the presence of a number of outstanding Jews of 
the generation, among them Albert Einstein, Leon Blum, H.N. 
Bialik, Shalom Asch, Louis Marshall, and others. The impres- 
sion produced by this remarkable gathering had been power- 
ful, and the hopes it reawakened were great. But the reaction 
in Palestine came almost immediately. After months of Arab 
incitement motivated by the most potent of weapons - Muslim 
religious hatred aimed at depriving the Jews of their traditional 
rights at the Western Wall - there came a wave of murderous 
attacks. The outbreak was followed by two inquiries. An inter- 
national commission studied and reported on rights of access 
to the Western Wall, and a British commission reviewed the 
political aspects of the situation. The resultant White Paper 
(1930) issued by the colonial secretary, Lord Passfield (the La- 
bour leader Sidney Webb), led to Weizmann'’s resignation as 
president of the Jewish Agency as a protest and a sign that the 
government can no longer expect his cooperation. A storm 
followed in the press and in the British Parliament. Official 
explanations were published by Prime Minister Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, but they could but slightly reduce the damage done. 
Weizmann’s own position became untenable, and at the 1931 
Zionist Congress Sokolow was elected president in his place. 
No essential change in the policy of the movement, however, 
followed. Indeed, Chaim *Arlosoroff, who took over the Jew- 
ish Agency’s Political Department in Jerusalem from Kisch 
(who resigned before the Congress), had been Weizmann's 
devoted disciple. It was also the first time that a representa- 
tive of Zionist Labour had been entrusted with the political 
portfolio, which was to remain in Labour hands. Furthermore, 
with Weizmann away from his old office in London, the cen- 
ter of Zionist policy-making gradually moved to Jerusalem, 
and this shift was virtually completed after Ben-Gurion joined 
the Executive in 1933. 

Kisch was the model civil servant; Arlosoroff was the 
statesman-philosopher. Realizing that no change in the situa- 
tion could be expected unless there was some progress toward 
a modus vivendi with the Arabs, Arlosoroff was determined to 
concentrate much of his work in this field. Consequently, he 
appointed Moshe Shertok (*Sharett) as secretary of the depart- 
ment for his knowledge of Arabic and his strong ties with the 
country. Arlosoroff’s brief term, less than two years (he was 
murdered on the Tel Aviv seashore in June 1933), coincided 
with the first years of service of the British high commissioner, 
Sir Arthur Wauchope. The two established a sincere mutual 
understanding, and this played a part in government actions 
when, at the beginning of the Hitler regime, it became impera- 
tive that Palestine be opened to a large number of immigrants 
from Germany. Nonetheless, Arlosoroff also came to the con- 
clusion that although there was no immediate alternative to 
the former political course of the movement, future alterna- 
tives had to be explored. He considered Revisionist demands 
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for a complete change of the system of government in Palestine 
as unrealistic. But the road hitherto followed, without greater 
political assistance from Britain and vast sums from the Jew- 
ish people, would clearly not bring Zionism nearer to its goal. 
The world situation also militated against it. In 1932 Arloso- 
roff foresaw a new international conflagration “in five to ten 
years.’ It was imperative to elaborate alternative, even “revo- 
lutionary,’ plans, while continuing to “muddle through.” The 
ideas discussed in those days included plans for the division 
of the country into “cantons” on Swiss lines. This was an old 
suggestion made by Jacobson, then head of the Zionist Office 
at the seat of the League of Nations in Geneva. More radical 
proposals spoke of establishing a Jewish state in a part of the 
country where Jews formed a large section of the population 
(by then the yishuv counted about 180,000). 

In spite of their vital importance, long-range issues had 
to give way to urgent current problems, and even these could 
not be adequately handled when the budget of the Political 
Department in Jerusalem amounted to $20,000 a year. The 
latest White Paper (1931) brought in its wake additional in- 
quiries into the problems of land and absorptive capacity - 
or lack of it, according to British experts. The Jewish Agency 
tried to reopen the question of settlement in Transjordan; a 
group of influential sheikhs entered into negotiations with the 
Jewish Agency on the subject, presumably not without Emir 
Abdullah’s knowledge. The British were adamant: Transjor- 
dan was to remain closed to Jewish settlement. Such policies 
could only weaken the position of the few Arab leaders who 
were inclined to some sort of understanding with the Jews. 
Desultory attempts to open discussions with them were made 
during those years by prominent yishuv personalities (J.L. 
Magnes, Rutenberg, Moshe *Smilansky) and, less important, 
by a small group called Berit Shalom, which was seeking a bi- 
national solution. They found, however, no one in the Arab 
camp able to enter into binding agreements. The mufti of Jeru- 
salem, Hajj Amin al-*Husseini, intended to turn the Palestine 
problem into a general Muslim problem by calling a Muslim 
Conference in Jerusalem. Tension and agitation were also fos- 
tered by inciting broadcasts from Fascist Italy. In Egypt the 
beginning of the 1930s witnessed violent disturbances and a 
general strike in 1933. In the year 1937 independent Egypt was 
admitted to the League of Nations. The year 1936 saw a gen- 
eral strike in Syria, too, but French consent to grant Syria in- 
dependence was later repudiated by Paris. Iraq, which joined 
the League of Nations in 1932, experienced a military coup in 
1936. The examples proved infectious. In order to force the 
British to stop Jewish immigration and place Palestine under 
an Arab government, and also in order to subdue the moder- 
ates within the Arab camp itself, al-Husseini and his follow- 
ers proclaimed an Arab national strike in 1936. It did not take 
long for what was supposed to be passive resistance to turn 
into open rebellion. An Arab Higher Committee was formed 
to conduct the struggle. 

The inquiry instituted by the British this time was the 
most authoritative ever. A Royal Commission headed by Lord 
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Peel had been appointed, and before it left for its destination, 
unusually stringent measures were taken in Erez Israel to re- 
store a semblance of order, with the aid of almost 20,000 Brit- 
ish troops. Formally, the Arab leaders only stopped the strike 
when called upon to do so by the rulers of Iraq, Saudi Arabia, 
Yemen and Transjordan (Egypt was not among them), but 
later decided to boycott the commission because the govern- 
ment approved new immigration permits. The commission 
stayed in the country from November 1936 until the end of 
January 1937, and toward the conclusion of its hearings Arab 
representatives testified before it in compliance with another 
call from the same rulers. The Jewish Agency appeared be- 
fore the commission in full force, headed by Weizmann who 
was again its president (reelected in 1935). Sittings were held 
abroad as well, and statements were heard from Jabotinsky and 
Samuel, among others. Politically, the results were more dra- 
matic than after any previous inquiry. The commission con- 
cluded that the Mandate proved to be unworkable because it 
was impossible to secure even the minimum of mutual under- 
standing between the two sections of the population necessary 
for its implementation. After analyzing the various proposals 
for finding a way out of the impasse, the commission chose 
partition: dividing the country into a Jewish state, an Arab 
state, and a mandated zone which was to include Jerusalem. 
The establishment of a Jewish state had thus become for the 
first time a proposal from a formal British body. What could 
not have been foreseen was that at least three other commis- 
sions would have to go into the matter and a second world war 
and the holocaust of European Jewry would be witnessed be- 
fore the plan - largely modified - would be implemented. 
The approaching war was casting ominous shadows. Brit- 
ain could not face increased complications in a vital strate- 
gic region. Parliamentary reactions to the partition plan were 
unfavorable. Emir Abdullah stood to gain a great deal, for he 
could do in 1938 what he did in 1948 — take over the area allo- 
cated to the proposed Arab state. Abdullah's supporters were 
secretly with him, but for public consumption their attitude 
was negative. The Husseini camp was totally uncompromis- 
ing and ready to renew the fight. Soon the government was 
compelled to take drastic steps, including the suppression of 
the Arab Higher Committee and the deportation of extrem- 
ist leaders; some of them, including al-Husseini, had fled the 
country earlier. The riots continued, however, and to a large 
degree became an internecine Arab struggle, claiming nu- 
merous victims, mostly among the moderates. The fact that 
the Jews were also split in their attitude to the partition plan 
made Britain's retreat from the plan much easier. In spite of 
Weizmann and Ben-Gurion’s pleading in its favor, only a vague 
compromise resolution could be forced through the Zionist 
Congress in 1937. By 299 votes to 160 it was agreed that the 
Executive should “ascertain” in discussions with the British 
“the precise terms for the proposed establishment of a Jewish 
State.” The non-Zionist partners in the Jewish Agency were 
far more negative. They did not want a Jewish state; their de- 
cisions, including a request to the government to convene 
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a conference of Jews and Arabs, made progress even more 
difficult. 

In 1938 another commission visited Palestine. Though it 
was called the Partition Commission, there had been a wide- 
spread feeling even before it reached Jerusalem that its real 
purpose was to bury the plan. In the autumn it presented its 
report, which was negative. It was welcomed not only by Arabs, 
but also by anti-partition Zionists. But even before that hap- 
pened, Hitler made his first decisive steps toward war: the an- 
nexation of Austria in April and the beginning of the destruc- 
tion of Czechoslovakia in November. The same month also 
brought the *Kristallnacht in Germany. By then the propaganda 
offensive of the Axis in the Near East had heightened. Anxiety 
among Jews abroad mounted and led, inter alia, to the presen- 
tation of amemorandum on the subject to President Roosevelt 
by 245 members of both Houses of Congress and 30 governors. 
In Poland a Jewish Emigration Committee was established 
under government pressure to seek new “territories”; a study 
mission went to Madagascar and returned with empty hands. 
Other territories were mentioned with little hope. By then, an 
air of inevitability began enveloping Europe and the world. No 
conditions could be less propitious for an attempt to achieve in 
1939 what proved to be elusive before: a fair settlement. 

Britain nonetheless considered that the urgent needs 
of the hour precluded further postponement. Taking up the 
suggestion that an Arab-Jewish conference be called, the Brit- 
ish broadened the scope and invited, in addition to the par- 
ties to the conflict, representatives of Egypt, Iraq, Saudi Ara- 
bia, Transjordan, and Yemen. Inevitably, the inclusion of the 
Arab states almost led to a boycott of the conference by the 
Jews, but the situation was far too grave for that. The Jewish 
delegation was large and weighty; it included Zionists, non- 
Zionists, and Agudat Israel. With regard to the leadership of 
the Palestine Arab delegation, London began by declaring 
Amin al-Husseini persona non grata and ended by accept- 
ing his representative and kinsman, Jamal al-Husseini, over 
the opposition of moderate Palestine Arabs. The augury was 
plain: no agreed proposal could come from such a gathering. 
The Arabs insisted on their full program: abolishment of the 
Jewish National Home, an end to Jewish immigration, and 
Arab self-government. There was no room for give and take. 
The government of Neville Chamberlain saw itself facing one 
overriding task: to prepare for the coming war with Hitler. The 
Arabs could be a menace; the Jews had no choice. Thus, a new 
White Paper was issued in May 1939. A Palestine state was to 
be established and the population was to be prepared for self- 
government over a ten-year period. The future constitution 
was to include safeguards for the holy places, for the special 
position of the Jewish National Home, and for British inter- 
ests. Full independence was made conditional on the creation 
of good relations between Arabs and Jews. As to immigration, 
75,000 Jews were to be admitted in the next five years, after 
which the continuation of immigration would depend on Arab 
consent. The regulation of land sales, or their banning in cer- 
tain areas, was left in the hands of the government. 
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The White Paper was rejected outright by Jews and Arabs 
alike. There was sharp criticism in the British Parliament, and 
only the grave international situation gave the government 
the needed majority; Labour and some 20 Conservatives 
(including Churchill) voted against it. The strongest words 
came from the Mandates Commission of the League of Na- 
tions, which stated unanimously that the policy “was not in 
accordance with the interpretation which... the Commission 
had placed upon the Palestine Mandate.” The matter was to 
come up before the Council of the League of Nations, due to 
meet in September, since a change in the terms of the Man- 
date called for the council’s consent. The war started before it 
met, and the British government considered itself free to act. 
In the meantime, the extremist Arabs found themselves lead- 
erless as al-Husseini and some of his associates were not al- 
lowed to return. This was used by the Arab moderates who saw 
a chance to gain both the leadership and a compromise that 
would give the Arabs most of what they wanted. The Jewish 
leaders in Palestine and abroad refused to cooperate with the 
British administration, and some extremist elements, mainly 
the underground *Irgun Zeva’i Le'ummi (1ZL), soon turned 
to the use of force. The Zionist Congress which met in Ge- 
neva on the very eve of World War 11 avoided taking dramatic 
decisions. With armies massing all over Europe and with the 
signature of the Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact, it was realized 
that both valor and wisdom would be needed in the coming 
struggle. 


WAR AND HOLOCAUST. Even before the initial Axis successes 
brought a direct military threat to Palestine in 1940, tragedy 
befell European Jewry (see *Holocaust). Its unbelievable di- 
mensions did not become known until later, but there were 
already large numbers of Jews fleeing from death and trying 
to reach Palestine. The immediate task was to help in their es- 
cape. Next to it was the need to mobilize the yishuv for the war. 
As had been the case a quarter of a century earlier, the British 
were reluctant to accept Jewish volunteers. Only the early de- 
feats in North Africa weakened this reluctance, and by 1940 
many thousands of Palestinian Jews enlisted. The yishuv’s eco- 
nomic potential also gradually became a factor of considerable 
value. The British did not forget their White Paper, however, 
and in February 1940 introduced crippling regulations con- 
cerning land transactions, which caused another bitter out- 
burst on the part of the Jews. The immigration problem had 
taken on a different character. The British aim was to spread 
out the use of the 75,000 “certificates” over five years and - if 
possible - until the end of the war (although nobody could 
know when that would be). In any case, regular immigration 
was unlikely to continue under war conditions. Indeed, less 
than 20,000 immigrants - authorized and unauthorized - en- 
tered during the years 1940-42. Furthermore, the fact that the 
Chamberlain government fell in May 1940 and another ad- 
ministration took over, headed by Churchill and including a 
number of other friendly ministers, was bound to influence 
the general political climate. 
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As to the Arabs, the initial military successes of the Axis 
made them stake their future on its victory, and many were 
ready merely to wait for it. Hence the failure of Al-Husseini’s 
call for an open rebellion. The fall of France in 1940 turned 
Syria and Lebanon into bases of subversion and February 1941 
brought about a pro-German putsch in Iraq. Allied counter- 
measures prevented further deterioration. Al-Husseini turned 
up in Rome and Berlin in the autumn of 1941, and some Egyp- 
tian sympathizers of the Axis (including the future president 
of the var, Anwar Sadat) plotted with Axis men in North 
Africa. A slight change took place after Rommel’s defeat in 
1942. British efforts were largely directed at exploiting the 
improved situation, and in due course a policy of unifying 
the Arabs evolved, which led to the organization of the Arab 
League in 1945. Palestine Arabs were granted a voice in the 
league itself when it was organized, their cause having been 
included in its charter. 

Among the Jews there was a feeling that somewhat friend- 
lier winds were imperceptibly blowing in London. The imme- 
diate peril to the yishuv had receded, but the dimensions of the 
tragedy that befell European Jewry were gradually emerging. 
The need for immigration, and immigration itself, were again 
coming to the fore. Internal pressures were building up; the 
wartime “truce” between the British authorities and extremist 
elements was coming to an end; and violence erupted again in 
Palestine, this time initiated by the 1zL. The Zionist leadership 
found it necessary to clarify its own position and seek clari- 
fication of the position likely to be taken up by the Churchill 
government. Much of the thinking harked back to the Royal 
Commission's proposals, but the formulation adopted at a con- 
ference called by American Zionists at the Biltmore Hotel in 
New York in May 1942 claimed “that Palestine be established 
as a Jewish Commonwealth” This was later approved by the 
appropriate Zionist bodies in Jerusalem over the opposition 
of some of the former anti-partitionists. Outbursts of terror 
from Jewish extreme underground organizations, including 
the murder in Cairo of the British minister for the Near East, 
Lord Moyne, by members of *Lohamei Herut Israel (Lehi), 
again increased the feeling of impending crisis. 


YEARS OF DECISION. The end of the war in Europe in May 
1945 was followed by the fall of Churchill. Labour, which re- 
placed him, had in the past displayed great sympathy for 
Zionism, and its party conference had just confirmed its 
promise to help the development of the National Home by 
making room for it through “extending the present Palestin- 
ian boundaries, by agreement with Egypt, Syria, or Transjor- 
dan.” The urgent need for action soon became clear with the 
disclosure that it was necessary to aid in the rehabilitation 
of hundreds of thousands of survivors of Nazi camps. ‘This 
could only be done through Anglo-American cooperation. 
The United States had already become a factor in Middle 
Eastern affairs, militarily and economically. Now, because of 
its friendly ties with both Jews and Arabs, it was beginning to 
become involved politically as well. 
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In the days immediately following World War 11, the 
voice of the American Jewish community on its own govern- 
ment carried much weight in Washington. This was the cul- 
minating point of a generation of sporadic political endeavor 
by the Zionist movement in America, which had resulted in 
1924 in the U.S. government's formally approving the League 
of Nations Mandate for Palestine and its guarantee of Jew- 
ish national rights. Every president of the United States after 
Woodrow Wilson had made declarations favorable to Zionist 
aspirations, and the majority of Congress was moved several 
times to declare its pro-Zionist views, both officially in joint 
resolutions and informally. With the rise of Nazism, Zionist 
membership in the United States grew rapidly and the Zionist 
organizations became a prevailing influence in the commu- 
nity while also widening the circle of friends and supporters 
in the general community. During World War 11 there was 
lively and even bitter disagreement between those Zionists 
who followed Stephen S. Wise in being ready to rely on the 
goodwill of President Roosevelt and were therefore willing to 
remain relatively quiescent, and those led by Abba Hillel Sil- 
ver, whose orientation was toward the opposition Republican 
Party and who believed public opinion had to be organized 
against the government in order to both save Jewish lives in 
Europe and realize Zionist aims after the war. These forces 
paved the road to the adoption of the Biltmore platform in 
1942, which postulated Jewish independence as the Zionist 
war aim. Distrust in the goodwill of others and the desire for 
independence deepened while the news of the Holocaust con- 
tinued to seep out of Europe. By the winter of 1943 Abba Hillel 
Silver replaced Stephen Wise as the head of Zionist political 
affairs and public relations in the United States. With the help 
of Emanuel *Neumann and a number of others, the American 
Zionist Emergency Committee, which Silver led, mounted a 
political offensive throughout the United States and prepared 
the ground both in the public mind and in political circles for 
US. support of Zionism against the continuing White Paper 
policy of the British government and for the establishment of 
a Jewish state. The Zionist forces had a substantial impact on 
the White House and on Congress, which were responsive to 
public protest and pressure mounted within the democratic 
process, and they thus managed (1947-48) to influence the 
policy of the U.S. government, despite the continuing oppo- 
sition of the State Department. 

The United States also had to shoulder most of the bur- 
den of aid to the vast numbers of *Displaced Persons in Eu- 
rope. The Jewish Agency asked for an immediate grant of 
100,000 immigration permits, but Britain, embroiled in a 
fierce election campaign, was incapable of acting. Two months 
earlier, a change of leadership had also taken place in the 
US. Roosevelt’s successor, President Truman, was anxious to 
help, and one of his first steps was the dispatch of an envoy to 
pp camps. The latter recommended resettlement of 100,000 
stateless Jews found in the western zone of occupied Ger- 
many, and pointed out that “Palestine is definitely... the first 
choice” This recommendation, with Truman's backing, was 
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sent to London, but the new prime minister, Attlee, could not 
see his way to accepting it, proposing instead a joint Anglo- 
American investigation of the entire problem. This was agreed 
upon in October 1945. 

Uncertainty and conflicting pressures had their most 
damaging effect in the Middle East itself. The Arabs saw new 
danger to their hopes, raised high by the 1939 White Paper. A 
reorganized Arab Higher Committee was soon established. 
The Arab states’ position as founding members of the new 
United Nations gave them a feeling of being able to sway po- 
litical developments. Now they were incensed by America, 
even more than by Britain. There were violent demonstra- 
tions and attacks on Jews and foreigners. On the other hand, 
the yishuv also found new strength in its very despair. Some 
20,000 Jewish troops were beginning to return, well trained, 
many with war experience, having seen with their own eyes 
what happened to their brethren in Europe. They, and others 
in the yishuv, vowed “never again!” Acts of violence were be- 
coming widespread. The Haganah, which in the past had con- 
centrated on defense and on preparations for the day of deci- 
sion, undertook action of its own. Soon the government, with 
all the forces at its disposal, found itself at war with the yishuv. 
The only respite came during the work of the Anglo-American 
Committee of Inquiry, whose prospects, however, were preju- 
diced in advance by the new British foreign secretary Ernest 
Bevin, who from the outset left little doubt of his hostility. The 
Labour government inherited a crushing burden of problems 
of which the Middle East was only one. Britain became unable 
to continue its imperial role. It was necessary to cut losses and 
safeguard only the most vital interests. Soon India was to be 
independent, after being split into two states, and other parts 
of the empire were to follow. So was Palestine, but at the end 
of 1945 and beginning of 1946 a way was still being sought to 
keep Britain in control. Under pressure of immigration needs, 
a provisional monthly “schedule” of 1,500 permits had been 
decided upon for the duration of the discussions and it was 
stated, for the first time, that any proposed settlement would 
be brought before the United Nations. 

The work of the Anglo-American Committee, which 
started in Washington in January 1946, continued in Lon- 
don and in other places in Europe, then in Jerusalem, Cairo, 
and a number of other Arab capitals, and ended in Lausanne 
in March. It was conducted in a highly charged atmosphere. 
Large numbers of Jewish survivors of the Holocaust were be- 
ing intercepted on the high seas by the British navy as “ille- 
gal” immigrants. Acts of violence in Palestine became a daily 
occurrence. So did Arab threats, especially after Husseini es- 
caped from Germany on the eve of its surrender and appeared 
in Cairo. The Palestine Arabs mainly relied on the influence 
of the Arab states, whose willingness to assist them was pro- 
claimed daily. It was inevitable that the inquiry should seek a 
compromise, and the final report turned not to partition but 
to its alternative: a bi-national Palestine state based on par- 
ity and under a United Nations trusteeship. To help in meet- 
ing pressing needs, 100,000 immigration permits were to be 
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issued, if possible in 1946, and future immigration was to be 
based on compromise. 

With the exception of Washington, no interested party 
approved the recommendations. Britain’s equivocations found 
expression in official statements and, even more, in Bevin’s 
speeches. The Arabs saw their hopes for Arab rule in Palestine 
dashed. The Jews, though pleased by the opportunity of rap- 
idly bringing in a large number of Displaced Persons, feared 
the prospect of unending strife with the Arabs and with the 
“Trustee, which they expected would be Britain. The breaking 
point was reached in June 1946, when, ina retaliatory action 
*Palmah units destroyed a number of rail and road bridges in 
sensitive points, and the British government hit back by im- 
posing a virtual siege on the yishuv: mass searches for arms 
and incriminating documents were carried out in hundreds 
of buildings, including the offices of the Jewish Agency; over 
2,000 people, among them the members of the Jewish Agency 
and Vaad Leummi executives, were arrested. The life of the 
yishuv had been dislocated. In time, some of the detainees 
were freed, but over 700, including Agency and Vaad Le’ummi 
leaders, were interned. A short time later, 1z1 blew up a wing 
of the King David Hotel in Jerusalem, housing offices of the 
government secretariat. The casualties, belonging to all com- 
munities, were heavy. The yishuv was shocked, and the Jewish 
Agency condemned the deed. Meanwhile attempts were made 
in Washington and London to proceed with discussions about 
the results of their joint inquiry. Another committee, headed 
by Henry F. Grady (U.S.) and Herbert Morrison (Britain) 
found it more advisable to go back to the principles of terri- 
torial division. It suggested the establishment of a Jewish sec- 
tor, an Arab sector, and a British sector, including Jerusalem 
and the Negev, as an intermediary stage that could eventually 
lead either to a unitary state, to a bi-national one, or outright 
partition. Administration of common interests such as de- 
fense, foreign relations, communications, etc., was to remain 
in the hands of a British high commissioner. During the ini- 
tial five years, he was also to appoint presidents of the legisla- 
tures of the Jewish and Arab sectors, and his approval would 
be needed for new legislation. Immigration would also remain 
under his control after the agreed 100,000 were brought in 
with American help. The implementation of the scheme as a 
whole was made conditional on American participation and 
Arab-Jewish consent. 

There was little to recommend this latest compromise, 
which contained most of the drawbacks of earlier suggestions. 
Washington withdrew from it almost immediately, and there 
was much criticism in London. The Arabs insisted on all their 
original demands, and the Jews refused to accept the plan. 
Again, London proposed a conference. The Jewish Agency 
was ready for it but not on the basis of the Morrison-Grady 
plan. The Arab Executive refused because its conditions (in- 
cluding the participation of Amin al-Husseini) were rejected. 
Thus, when the conference convened in September 1946, the 
main parties to the dispute were absent and only the British 
and Arab governments were represented. No progress could 
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be made, and Britain suggested that the discussions be tempo- 
rarily suspended for a further attempt to bring in the parties 
concerned. This was to take place at the beginning of 1947 in 
order to enable the Jewish Agency to bring the matter before 
the forthcoming Zionist Congress. To make things easier, the 
interned Zionist and yishuv leaders and a number of other in- 
ternees were released. By then the Jewish Agency had again 
disassociated itself from the acts of violence, which were con- 
tinued, however, by 1z1 and Lehi. Simultaneously, a number 
of Husseini’s men were allowed to return to the country. 

When the Zionist Congress met in December 1946 in 
Basle, it revealed a significant change in the internal situation. 
The Labour wing of the movement lost some ground, and 
within its ranks the activist elements had the upper hand. The 
American Zionists were led by Abba Hillel Silver, a supporter 
of a more determined policy. Furthermore, the Revisionists 
rejoined the Zionist Organization. As a result, the Congress 
refused to participate in the London talks, albeit leaving the 
door slightly ajar for later reconsideration. The idea of parti- 
tion had enough support, but no initiative was to come from 
the Jewish Agency. Finally, the post of president had been left 
vacant, thus demonstrating the rejection of the Weizmann 
line. It was the absence of the Zionists that helped the Arab 
League persuade the Palestine Arab leaders to take their seats 
at the second round of the London talks in January 1947. An 
amended version of the Morrison-Grady scheme was put 
forward by Bevin, designed to meet some of the earlier criti- 
cism: cantonal self-government, for instance, in place of pro- 
vincial authority; a shortened period of trusteeship; 100,000 
immigrants in two years instead of one; and no partition. The 
Arab reply, however, was nevertheless a resounding no. This 
left things in a worse state than ever because it became obvi- 
ous that the 1939 White Paper was also dead, a victim of the 
Holocaust, determined Jewish opposition, Arab conduct dur- 
ing the war and, finally, United States intervention. Left with- 
out an official policy, London turned to the United Nations 
on April 2, 1947. The purpose of this step was made clear in a 
statement before the House of Commons: “We are not going 
to the United Nations to surrender the Mandate. We are go- 
ing to the United Nations setting out the problem and asking 
their advice as to how the Mandate can be administered. If 
the Mandate cannot be administered in its present form, we 
are asking how it can be amended” 


THE UNITED NATIONS INVESTIGATES. Though this was the 
first time that the United Nations was to deal with the Pales- 
tine problem, the latter was not unknown to it. Preliminary 
skirmishes on the subject took place at the San Francisco Con- 
ference in 1945 and at the first session of the General Assem- 
bly in 1946, when Arab representatives attempted in vain to 
obtain decisions prejudicial to the Jewish position. The first 
special session of the General Assembly met between April 28 
and May 15, 1947, with the purpose of “constituting and in- 
structing a Special Committee to prepare for the consideration 
of the Question of Palestine at the second Regular Session” 
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(scheduled to open September 16). The five Arab delegations 
tried to alter the very purpose of the deliberations on the eve 
of the session by requesting to amend the subject of discus- 
sions by adding to the agenda an item entitled: “Termination 
of the Mandate over Palestine and declaration of its indepen- 
dence.” As before, the Assembly rejected their request; it also 
refused to exclude from its discussions the problems of dis- 
placed Jews in Europe. 

For the first time, representatives of the Jews and of Pal- 
estine Arabs were heard by the United Nations. When the 
question arose whether their spokesmen should be heard 
at a plenary meeting or at a meeting of the Assembly’s po- 
litical committee, Czechoslovakia and Poland, backed by 
the U.S.S.R., urged for a hearing in the plenary, while Britain 
and America viewed the committee as the appropriate place 
for statements by delegations that did not represent member 
states. The latter view prevailed. The Jewish Agency spokes- 
men were Ben-Gurion, Silver, and Shertok (Sharett). The 
Arab Higher Committee was represented by E. Ghouri and 
H. Kattan. 

The burden of the Jewish case was summarized by Ben- 
Gurion, who told the committee: “.. in Palestine you are 
faced not merely with a large and growing number of Jews, 
but with a distinct Jewish nation. There are Jews and Jewish 
communities in many countries, but in Palestine there is a 
new and unique phenomenon ~ a Jewish nation, with all the 
attributes and aspirations of nationhood.” The Arab case was 
presented not only by the spokesmen of the Higher Commit- 
tee but also by the five Arab member-states, and it was sum- 
marized by Ghouri: “We only request the application to us of 
the principles of the democracies. We are only asking for our 
national rights. It is... the determined and unequivocal will 
of the Arabs to refuse to consider any solution which entails 
or even implies the loss of the sovereignty to the whole or to 
any part of the country, or the diminution of such sovereignty 
in any form whatever.” 

Much of the discussion was procedural, and the great 
majority of the delegates avoided anything that could be seen 
as clear commitment to one side or the other. The representa- 
tive of India (a Muslim) was one of those who did not conceal 
his leaning to the Arab side, nor did the representative of Tur- 
key. The delegate of China spoke with feeling of “the tragedy 
of the Jewish people” which contributed so much to the world 
and which “deserves a national home of some sort, deserves 
a place it can call its own, in which it can live in happiness, 
free from social and political discrimination and free from the 
eternal fear of persecution.” Sympathy for Jewish aspirations 
were expressed by Czechoslovakia and Poland, but the chief 
surprise came when the Soviet delegate explained the stand of 
his government. The Soviet regime had long been known for 
its extreme hostility to Zionism, but the opportunity to has- 
ten the removal of Britain from an area of special interest to 
the U.S.S.R. was far too important to let that stand in the way. 
While supporting the Jewish Agency’s request for a hearing, 
Andrei Gromyko spoke of the sufferings of the Jewish people 
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in Europe and said that it was “beyond description” “The fact 
that not a single Western European state” came to the help of 
the Jews “explains the aspirations of the Jews for the creation 
of a state of their own... It is impossible to justify a denial of 
this right of the Jewish people.” The Mandate failed, and both 
Jews and Arabs call for its liquidation. The best solution would 
be “the establishment of an independent, dual, democratic, ho- 
mogeneous Arab-Jewish state,” but if that proved impossible 
“in view of the deterioration in the relations between the Jews 
and the Arabs,” it would be necessary to consider “the par- 
tition of Palestine into two independent autonomous states, 
one Jewish and one Arab.” 

The divergent views led to dissensions concerning the 
composition of the proposed UN mission and its terms of ref- 
erence. Talk of “neutrality” and “impartiality” was found to 
be of little help, But it was agreed that the uN Special Com- 
mittee on Palestine (UNsCoP) was to have “the widest pow- 
ers to ascertain and record facts, and to investigate all ques- 
tions and issues relevant to the problem of Palestine” and it 
was to conduct “investigations in Palestine and wherever it 
may deem useful.” It was asked to “give most careful consid- 
erations to the religious interests in Palestine of Islam, Juda- 
ism, and Christianity” and present its report by Sept. 1, 1947. 
The only votes against the decision were those of the Mus- 
lim states. As to the composition of UNScop, it was agreed 
to make it fully representative of all regions of the world, and 
to exclude the permanent members of the Security Council 
and the Arab countries. Two Muslims (from India and Iran) 
were included, as well as delegates from Australia, Canada, 
Czechoslovakia, Guatemala, the Netherlands, Peru, Sweden, 
Uruguay, and Yugoslavia. 

Arab dissatisfaction with these decisions found its imme- 
diate expression in a boycott by the Arab Higher Committee. 
The Arab League left the question of its cooperation open in 
the hope of persuading the mission not to visit refugee camps 
in Europe. The investigators did, indeed, postpone their deci- 
sion on the subject until after the hearings in the Middle East. 
The latter started in the middle of June in an unusually tense 
atmosphere caused by numerous acts of violence, hangings, 
and retaliations. It also coincided with the dramatic develop- 
ments concerning the fate of the refugee ship Exodus 1947 with 
over 4,500 men, women, and children who sailed in it to Pales- 
tine only to be returned to Germany after a bloody encounter 
with British forces in Haifa harbor. Nevertheless uNscop (pre- 
sided over by Swedish Chief Justice Emile Sandstrém) heard 
Jewish and British representatives, official and unofficial, and 
visited Arab areas of the country, as well as Jewish ones, spend- 
ing over five weeks in Palestine. The Arabs who met the uN 
envoys privately repeated the demands already heard in New 
York. The Jewish Agency efforts were now clearly directed at 
achieving partition on fair terms. On its way back, UNScoP 
members visited Lebanon, Syria, and Transjordan and heard 
representatives of the Arab states, who warned against any 
solution but the one proposed by them. Upon arriving in 
Geneva, UNSCOP decided to have a subcommittee visit Jew- 
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ish refugee camps in Germany and Austria, and by the end of 
August it completed its work. 

The UNSCoP report contained 12 general recommenda- 
tions (11 of them adopted unanimously), a majority plan, and 
a minority plan. The majority plan, presented by Canada, 
Czechoslovakia, Guatemala, the Netherlands, Peru, Sweden 
and Uruguay, called for the partition of Palestine into an Arab 
state, a Jewish state, and an internationalized Jerusalem, the 
three to be linked in an economic union. The Jewish state 
was to include eastern Galilee, the Coastal Plain from a point 
south of Acre to north of Ashdod, and the Negev. The Arab 
state was to include western Galilee, central Palestine, and the 
Coastal Plain from Ashdod to the Egyptian border. The Jeru- 
salem-Bethlehem area was to be administered by the United 
Nations under a permanent trusteeship. The Mandate was to 
come to an end, and from Sept. 1, 1947, Palestine was to be 
administered by Britain for another two years, alone or with 
the participation of one or more UN members, under UN aus- 
pices. The political regimes in the new states were to be “ba- 
sically democratic.” The holy places and access to them were 
to be safeguarded according to existing rights. Furthermore, 
the UN was to make speedy arrangements to solve the prob- 
lem of a quarter of a million Jewish refugees in Europe. With 
two dissenting votes, UNscop also expressed its view that “any 
solution for Palestine cannot be considered as a solution of 
the Jewish problem as a whole.” The argument of the minor- 
ity report, concurred in by India, Iran, and Yugoslavia, with 
Australia abstaining in the vote on both plans, was based on 
the assumption that “the well-being of the country and its 
peoples as a whole” outweighed “the aspirations of the Jews.” 
It suggested a federal regime comprising an Arab state and 
a Jewish state with Jerusalem as capital of a central govern- 
ment in charge of defense, foreign relations, and immigration. 
There was to be a bicameral legislature based on parity in one 
house and on proportional representation in the other, and 
all legislation would require majority support of both. Jew- 
ish immigration into the Jewish state was to be allowed for 
three years within its absorptive capacity. Arbitration was to 
help in overcoming any deadlock between the states. These 
proposals were made by less than one-third of uNscop and 
the division of views between the majority and the minority 
reflected the division within the UN itself, as was to be con- 
firmed three months later. 


THE UN DECISION. The UNScopP report occupied the center 
of the stage when the regular General Assembly met in New 
York on Sept. 16, 1947, although there were other important 
items on the agenda as well. The preliminary discussion on 
the report took place at an Ad Hoc Committee representing 
all member states, whose number had increased in the mean- 
time: Yemen and Pakistan had been admitted to the United 
Nations, thus strengthening the Arab and Muslim front. Apart 
from that, no new alignments of forces were to be seen dur- 
ing the opening stages of the debate that lasted for over three 
weeks and was characterized by confusion. The main shift 
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that soon became noticeable was in the tactics of the Brit- 
ish delegation, which openly and actively canvassed for the 
rejection of partition. Arab delegations also increased their 
pressure. They were outspoken in their threats to Western, 
and particularly American, interests in their lands, and there 
were powerful economic and military factors in the United 
States, Britain, and France which could be - and were - acti- 
vated in order to defeat the uNscopP proposals. Indeed, initial 
American remarks on the subject were reserved and hesitant. 
On the other hand, threats voiced by the Arab Higher Com- 
mittee to the effect that what will happen to the Jews in Pal- 
estine if the UNscoP proposals were adopted would “exceed 
the horrors of Genghis Khan” had the opposite effect. It be- 
came clear to a growing number of uN members, and to great 
sectors of the general public opinion, that decisions must be 
taken which would prevent these threats being carried out. 
The Jewish Agency announced acceptance of the majority plan 
early in the debate. Weizmann’s speech before the committee 
left a profound impression. His role in realizing the ultimate 
decision of the United Nations in favor of partition and the 
creation of a Jewish state was of prime importance. Though 
out of office, for the Zionist Congress in 1946 did not reelect 
him as president, thus symbolizing its commitment to a more 
activist policy, Weizmann continued to work both in London 
and in New York for the creation of a Jewish state. He was 
particularly successful in moving and impressing President 
Harry Truman, from whom he secured the binding promise 
to support the partition proposal, including an outlet on the 
Red Sea for the proposed Jewish state. 

As the discussions progressed, attitudes began to crystal- 
lize. The United States and the Soviet Union came out openly 
for partition. After that, the prospects of the majority plan 
gaining the necessary two-thirds of the votes grew. More at- 
tempts were made to find a compromise, in subcommittees 
and in the corridors, but the persistent Arab demands for the 
establishment of what could only be an Arab state with a Jew- 
ish minority at the mercy of its adversaries led to the failure 
of all such efforts. An ominous warning also came from Brit- 
ain: while accepting UNSCopP’s unanimous opinion that the 
Mandate be terminated, it would take no implementation of 
a decision that was not acceptable to the parties. This meant 
noncooperation. The question of implementation became of 
utmost importance, especially after the British refused to ex- 
tend their stay in Palestine even for a few weeks beyond May 
15, 1948, or to help in the transfer of power to the authorities 
that were to be established in the Jewish and Arab states. The 
readiness of the Mandatory power to act in a way that was tan- 
tamount to sabotaging an international design for relieving it 
of a responsibility that had become too great to bear also had 
an opposite effect. It stiffened resistance to those who refused 
to accept the majority view. A vote in the Ad Hoc Commit- 
tee on November 24 rejected an Arab proposal for a unitary 
state by 29 to 12. On November 25 a vote was taken on the 
partition plan, somewhat amended by a subcommittee, and 
it was approved by 25 to 13. This was not yet the two-thirds 
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majority needed in the plenary. Both sides were by now mak- 
ing exerted efforts to gain their objectives. After one or two 
postponements, which further increased the tension, the de- 
cisive vote came on November 29, and it was 33 for, 13 against, 
and 10 abstentions. 

The wave of emotion which followed gave abundant evi- 
dence that not only the Jewish people saw the uN verdict as 
truly historic, but many other nations found in it an expres- 
sion of the wish to right some of the wrongs of which Jews 
were victims, particularly the Nazi Holocaust. There were also 
grave warning signs. Arabs of Palestine reacted by widespread 
attacks on Jews; large numbers of armed men were coming 
in from across the borders to participate in those attacks; and 
Arab governments made no secret of their preparations for 
large-scale military action on the day of Britain’s withdrawal. 
The UN appointed a small Palestine Commission to help in 
an organized transfer of power to provisional councils of gov- 
ernment in the two proposed states, but the British refused 
to cooperate with it or even allow it to enter Palestine before 
the month of May. The commission also reported that while 
Arab and Jewish police supernumeraries were being organized 
in towns and villages, only the Arabs were getting arms from 
the British. Furthermore, while the British continued to sup- 
ply arms to Arab governments, the United States imposed an 
embargo on all such supplies to the area, thus forcing the Jews 
to seek other sources, mainly in Eastern Europe. 

A sense of frustration and helplessness was gradually en- 
veloping the uN, which saw the danger that its first major deci- 
sion might end in failure. While the uN machinery was going 
through the motions (the Trusteeship Council, for instance, 
prepared a draft statute for an international administration 
of Jerusalem), reports from Palestine spoke of mounting dis- 
order, of fighting and casualties, and of British preparations 
to leave in an atmosphere of what was then called “planned 
chaos.’ The implementation commission made partial prog- 
ress in one sector only: in cooperation with the Jewish Agency 
for the establishment of the necessary authorities in the fu- 
ture Jewish State. The situation was repeatedly discussed in 
the Security Council, which had been told by the commis- 
sion (February 1948) that it would not be able to fulfill its task 
without armed assistance. A debate started within the Council 
concerning its own authority: while it was agreed that it may 
use force for the preservation of peace, there was less agree- 
ment about the same right in respect to the enforcement of 
uN decisions. U.S. views were negative, and they were strongly 
criticized by the Soviet Union. On March 19 the United States 
proposed that the work of the Palestine Commission be sus- 
pended and a temporary UN trusteeship over the country be 
established. The proposal had been made by the State De- 
partment in Washington without the knowledge of President 
Truman, as he later explained. The State Department had also 
been strongly urging Zionist leaders to postpone action on the 
establishment of the Jewish state for at least a few months, a 
suggestion that was turned down by the majority of the Jew- 
ish Agency members. Furthermore, the U.S. proposed to call 
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another special session of the Assembly to discuss the trust- 
eeship idea. 

The new session met on April 16, 1948, and was immedi- 
ately bogged down in a procedural debate. The United States 
presented a working paper outlining details of a temporary 
trusteeship, providing for a government and essential pub- 
lic services in Palestine pending further negotiations. At the 
same time, the Trusteeship Council was asked by the General 
Assembly to study measures for the protection of Jerusalem, 
where fighting was then going on almost without interruption. 
On April 28 the Council came to an understanding with the 
parties concerned about a truce in the city, but reports from 
Jerusalem spoke of continued firing. On May 5 the Council 
recommended that before the Mandate expired on May 15, a 
special municipal commissioner for Jerusalem should be ap- 
pointed by the Mandatory power with Jewish and Arab con- 
sent. The candidate for the post never went to Jerusalem, as the 
Arabs refused to cooperate with him and there was no truce. 
On May 14, the last day of the Mandate, a Franco-American 
proposal to establish a temporary international regime in Jeru- 
salem failed to get the necessary support. It had also become 
clear that the idea ofa trusteeship over the whole of Palestine 
stood no chance. The only outcome of the discussions on that 
day had been the disbanding of the Palestine Commission and 
the decision to appoint a mediator, for which task Count Folke 
Bernadotte of Sweden was later chosen. With the hands of the 
clock moving toward 6 P.M. in New York (midnight in Pales- 
tine and the end of the Mandate), the struggle was still on. But 
even before the hour came, the United Nations was informed 
that the establishment of the State of Israel had already been 
proclaimed in Tel Aviv. A few minutes after 6 P.M. it was an- 
nounced by the White House that President Truman recog- 
nized its provisional government as the de facto government 
of the new state. Soviet de jure recognition followed a few days 
later. On May 15, regular forces of Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, and 
Iraq, including Saudi Arabian contingents, and the Arab Le- 
gion of Transjordan with its British officers, invaded Israel, and 
its newborn defense forces took the field against them. 

[Moshe Medzini] 


ZIONIST ORGANIZATION 


HISTORY. The Zionist Organization was founded at the First 
Zionist Congress (convened by Theodor Herzl in Basle, 1897) 
as the structural framework of the organized Zionist move- 
ment, “comprising all Jews who accept the Zionist program 
and pay the shekel.” The biblical name *shekel was given to 
the membership fee of the Zionist Organization. 

Though a rudimentary framework of a popular movement 
had been established by the Hibbat Zion, it was only through 
the foundation of the Zionist Organization that Zionism be- 
came a modern, democratic, mass movement, based on a 
worldwide interterritorial organization and equipped with 
instruments for political, settlement, and educational activi- 
ties on a large scale. The most important of these instruments 
were created during Herzl’s presidency (1897-1904): the Jewish 
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the Center Party, Natan *Sharansky’s Yisrael be-Aliyah, and 
the *National Religious Party. 

Barak fulfilled his election promise to take the 1DF out of 
Southern Lebanon within a year of being elected prime min- 
ister. However, his attempts to reach a permanent settlement 
with Syria failed. Despite his willingness to make far-reaching 
concessions to the Palestinians, talks held with Yasir *Arafat 
under the auspices of President Bill Clinton in Camp David 
in July 2000 failed, and the second intifada broke out in the 
beginning of October. However, as a result of his willingness 
to reach an agreement with the Palestinians on the basis of 
far-reaching territorial concessions, Shas, the NRP, and Yisrael 
be-Aliyah left the government. Consequently Barak resigned 
and new elections for the premiership were held in February 
2001, with Barak suffering a crushing defeat by Ariel *Sharon. 
After considering the possibility of joining Sharon’s new gov- 
ernment, Barak resigned from leadership of the Labor Party 
and his Knesset seat, deciding to take time out from politi- 
cal activity. In the beginning of 2004 he indicated that he was 
planning to make a political comeback towards the elections 
to the Seventeenth Knesset. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Kaspit, Barak: Hayal Mispar 1 (“Ehud 
Barak: Soldier Number 1,” 1998); I. Kfir, Barak: Ha-Biyographiah 
(“Barak: the Biography,’ 1999); G. Sher, Be-Merhak Negiah: Ha-Masa 
u-Matan le-Shalom, 1999-2001, Edut (“Touching Distance: the Ne- 
gotiations for Peace, 1999-2001: Evidence,’ 2001); R. Edelist, Ehud 
Barak: Milhamto be-Shedim: Ma Kara le-Barak? (“Ehud Barak: His 
War Against Devils: What Happened to Barak?” 2003); R. Drucker, 
Harakiri: Ehud Barak be-Mivhan ha-Totza ‘ah (“Harakiri: Ehud Barak 
in the Test of Time,” 2002). 


[Susan Hattis Rolef (2"¢ ed.)] 


BAR-AM, MICHA (1930- ), Israeli photographer. Born 
in Berlin, Bar-Am immigrated with his parents to Palestine 
in 1936. He joined the Haganah and the Palmah, and after 
the War of Independence became a member of kibbutz Mal- 
kiyyah and later of kibbutz Gesher ha-Ziv. Bar-Am began 
his photographic work with the 1954 archeological expedi- 
tion to the Judean Desert led by Yigael *Yadin. His next large 
photographic venture, during the Suez Campaign in 1956, 
led to his first book of photographs, Across Sinai. This was fol- 
lowed by a nine-year engagement as staff photographer with 
the Israel army weekly Ba-Mahaneh. In 1967 Bar-Am covered 
the Six-Day War with Cornell *Capa, and later was associated 
with the prestigious Magnum Agency. From 1968 he was a 
regular contributor to the New York Times. In 1974 Bar-Am 
embarked on a new phase of work in photography as curator 
and photo-historian, first at the Israel Museum in Jerusalem, 
and from 1977 until 1992 with the Tel Aviv Art Museum, 
where he staunchly promoted Israeli photography. He also 
established the first photography department at the Israeli 
Museum. His works are exhibited in various museums, such 
as the Israel Museum, Tel Aviv Museum, and Museum of 
Modern Art in New York. In 2003 he was awarded the Israel 
Prize. 
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Perhaps Israel’s most prominent contemporary photogra- 
pher, Bar-Am had his pictures praised for values that extended 
beyond reportage and photojournalism into the world of es- 
thetic journalism. According to one critic, “Bar-Am’s bromides 
transcend the realistic aspect of photography by wrapping the 
event into a comprehensive esthetic package.” Another point 
of synthesis in Bar-Am’s work was related to the particular 
conditions of his work and existence. The New York Times 
called him “a deeply committed Israeli and a fiercely inde- 
pendent journalist.” Bar-Am expressed concern about being 
pigeonholed as a “combat photographer,’ being deeply inter- 
ested in human beings and their behavior. He sought to take 
photographs that contain all the information related to a cer- 
tain event but that are also elevated above the event. 

Bar-Am was a brilliant student of world photography 
and succeeded in assimilating its achievements despite his 
lack of formal photographic education. He created his own 
unmistakably recognizable personal style. This transmits a 
strong sense of directness, an intuition for immediacy as well 
as for formal compositional qualities. His pictures prove that 
in photography a work of art maintains it umbilical link to its 
original context. 

[Yeshayahu Nir] 


BARAM, MOSHE (1911-1986), Israeli politician. Baram 
was born in Zdolbunov in Russia. As a boy, he joined the 
*He-Halutz and the Freiheit Dror movement connected to 
*Poralei Zion, and immigrated to Palestine in 1931, settling 
in Jerusalem. Baram was employed as a construction worker 
and was active in the *Histadrut and the *Haganah. In 1934 he 
started to work in the *Jewish Agency and in 1938 became a 
member of the Secretariat of the *Mapai branch in Jerusalem, 
becoming secretary in 1943. In 1944 he was a delegate to the 
Fourth Elected Assembly of the Yishuv. During the War of In- 
dependence he was a member of the Emergency Commission 
and of Haganah Headquarters in Jerusalem. In 1948 he was 
appointed secretary-general of the Jerusalem Labor Council 
and in 1955 was elected to the Jerusalem Municipal Council, 
serving as chairman of the coalition executive. Baram was 
first elected to the Fourth Knesset in 1959 and was appointed 
chairman of the Knesset Labor and Welfare Committee. In 
the Sixth Knesset he served as chairman of the Coalition Ex- 
ecutive, chairman of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion, and head of the Jerusalem branch of the Labor Party. In 
1974 Baram was appointed minister of labor in Rabin’s first 
government, holding this position until the elections in May 
1977. In the government he chaired the Ministerial Committee 
on Wages and the Inter-Ministerial Committee on Employ- 
ment. In 1975, despite Histadrut opposition, he introduced 
the Work Sanctions Bill. 

Moshe Baram’s eldest son, Uzi *Baram, was a member of 
the Ninth to Fifteenth Knessets for the Israel Labor Party. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: O. Betzer (ed.), Moshe Baram: 1911-1986 
(1987). 
[Susan Hattis Rolef (24 ed.)] 
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Colonial Trust, to serve as the Zionist bank (1899); the Jewish 
National Fund (1901), for the acquisition of land as the inalien- 
able property of the Jewish people; and Die Welt (1897), as the 
official organ of the organization. 

Herzl died in 1904 before attaining his primary politi- 
cal aim, the Charter, i-e., the grant by the Ottoman authori- 
ties of political autonomy in, and the right of settlement of, 
Erez Israel. The conflict over the Uganda Scheme at the Sixth 
Zionist Congress (1903) led to a split in the Zionist Organiza- 
tion. When the Seventh Congress (1905) rejected any settle- 
ment activities outside the Land of Israel, the Territorialists 
seceded from the Zionist Organization and founded the Jew- 
ish Territorial Organization, which, however, failed to play a 
significant part in Jewish life and, after the Balfour Declara- 
tion, disappeared from the public scene. 

The growth of the Zionist Organization is best illustrated 
by the increase in the total number of shekels distributed: in 
the two-year period ending with the Eighth Zionist Congress 
(1907; for the former period, only the sums of the shekel rev- 
enues are available) there were 164,333; at the 11! Congress 
(1913) the number of shekels was 217,231; it steeply rose to 
855,590 at the next Congress in 1921, the first to be held after 
World War 1 and the Balfour Declaration (although at that 
time most of Russian Jewry, the mainstay of Zionism, had al- 
ready been cut off from the main body of the movement); at 
the 21° Congress, on the eve of World War 11 (1939), the num- 
ber of shekel holders exceeded 1,000,000; and at the first post- 
war and last pre-state gathering, the 22™4 Congress in 1946, the 
shekel figures indicated that 2,159,840 Jews were organized in 
the Zionist Organization. After Herzl’s death, the seat of the 
organization was transferred from Vienna to Cologne, the res- 
idence of Herzl’s successor, David Wolffsohn (1905-11). When 
Otto Warburg headed the organization (1911-20), Berlin be- 
came the Zionist capital, but World War 1 isolated it from the 
Zionists in the Allied countries, whose activities were centered 
in London. The purpose of the Zionist Liaison Office set up in 
1915 in neutral Copenhagen was to facilitate the contact across 
the war fronts between the two sections of the organization. 
London was the capital of the Zionist world during the pres- 
idencies of Chaim Weizmann (1920-31 and 1935-46) and of 
Nahum Sokolow (1931-35), but in 1936 the center was trans- 
ferred to Jerusalem, although London remained the seat of its 
president and of some members of the Executive. 

When the 18 Congress (1933) had resolved that “in all 
Zionist matters the duty of discipline in regard of the Zionist 
Organization must take precedence over the discipline to any 
other body,’ the majority of the Zionist Revisionists, led by 
Vladimir Jabotinsky, seceded from the Zionist Organization 
and set up the New Zionist Organization, while a minority of 
Revisionists, under Meir *Grossman, remained in the ranks 
as the *Jewish State Party. The split lasted until 1946, when the 
Revisionists returned to the parent body and renewed their 
participation in the Zionist Congresses. 

The First Congress laid down only a rough outline of 
a few organizational rules. It was the Third Congress (1899) 
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that adopted the first complete constitution (Organisations- 
Statut) which, substituted by a more elaborated text adopted 
by the Fifth (1907) and the Tenth Congresses (1911), remained 
in force until 1921, when a thorough revision of the text and 
its adaptation to the changed conditions was effected by the 
12 Congress. Minor amendments were adopted by each of 
the subsequent Congresses. In 1960 an entirely new Consti- 
tution came into force and thoroughly changed its structure 
(see below). The 25" and 266 Congresses (1960, 1964) made 
efforts to broaden the basis of the Zionist Organization by the 
admission of associate members, i.e., Jewish bodies which en- 
dorse the Zionist program without obliging their members to 
be organized Zionists. These efforts were initiated and sup- 
ported by the fifth president of the Zionist Organization, Na- 
hum Goldmann (1956-68), who assumed the presidency after 
the office had been vacant for ten years. 

The 27‘ Congress (1968) adopted the greater part of the 
recommendations submitted by the Commission on Reorga- 
nization, which had been set up by the preceding Congress, 
and resolved to amend the Constitution accordingly. These 
amendments, however, affected details like Congress elections 
or the participation of youth in Zionist territorial organiza- 
tions, rather than the general pattern and basic provisions of 
the Constitution. 


STRUCTURE. Before the Zionist Organization was divided 
into parties, it had been organized on a purely territorial ba- 
sis. According to its early Constitution, the members were 
organized in local societies that were grouped into regional 
units, which were in turn subordinated to territorial com- 
mittees in charge of Zionist affairs in the country concerned. 
With the emergence of ideological trends and groupings, a 
type of dualism became characteristic of the structure of the 
Zionist Organization. According to the Constitution of 1921, 
the Zionist Organization was structured both horizontally 
and vertically: on the one hand, there were countrywide or- 
ganizations comprising all Zionists without regard to their 
views on special issues — Zionist territorial unions with local 
branches; on the other, Zionists subscribing to a certain ide- 
ology, or, as the Constitution put it, “representing a special 
point of view,’ were, under certain conditions, given the privi- 
lege of forming a separate union (Sonderverband) which set 
up territorial branches. The first separate union was the Miz- 
rachi (1902); the *Poalei Zion followed in 1907; Ha-Shomer 
ha-Zair and the Jewish State Party were founded as separate 
unions after World War 1. The *Ancient Order of Maccabeans, 
established in Britain at an early stage of the movement, soon 
became defunct. 

During the first decades of activity, the separate unions 
represented only a small minority of the membership. At the 
12" Congress (1921) the delegates affiliated with the territo- 
rial unions numbered 376, while those of all separate unions 
totaled only 136. The membership and strength of the sepa- 
rate unions steadily grew, however, and at the last Congress 
before World War 11 (1939) the proportion was reversed: the 
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delegates of the territorial unions numbered 171 and those of 
the separate unions 386. Furthermore, at the beginning the 
members of the Zionist territorial unions were called *Gen- 
eral Zionists, simply denoting all those who did not belong to 
any separate union; but a tendency rose and finally prevailed 
within the General Zionists to adopt an ideology of their own 
and to transform themselves into a party like the others. Fur- 
thermore, this group often split into two wings, at first called 
Groups A and B, and since the 24' Congress (1956) known 
as the Union and the Confederation of General Zionists, re- 
spectively. On the other hand, the difference between the 
separate unions and parties not registered as such became 
blurred and, apart from a few purely formal privileges of the 
former, ceased to exist for all practical purposes. Because of 
this differentiation between territorial and separate unions, 
the Zionist movement in some countries almost disintegrated 
into several independent parties without common framework, 
apart from joint committees established for special purposes 
like the shekel and election boards. As a reaction to this “at- 
omization,’ several Congresses declared that a United Zionist 
Federation, based on individual membership and comprising 
all parties and groups, be compulsory in every country. These 
and later resolutions, which again made the establishment of 
a joint territorial framework obligatory, but were content with 
the collective membership of parties in so-called Zionist Fed- 
erations, largely remained unimplemented. 

The structure of the Zionist Organization underwent a 
profound change with the promulgation of a new Constitution 
in 1960. It introduced a new official name, the World Zionist 
Organization (although the traditional one, Zionist Organi- 
zation, is still more frequently used); the shekel remained in 
existence as a token of Zionist allegiance and voting card, but 
members of the Zionist Organization were no longer individ- 
ual shekel-payers but collective bodies only, namely Zionist 
territorial organizations and Zionist territorial and interter- 
ritorial associations. The former are either Zionist unions 
based on the membership of individual Zionists (like that 
of the Netherlands), or Zionist federations based on the col- 
lective membership of Zionist bodies (like that of Belgium), 
or mixed Zionist federations based on the membership both 
of bodies and individuals (like that of France). Examples of 
Zionist territorial and interterritorial associations are *Ha- 
dassah and *w1zo (incidentally, the two largest Zionist bod- 
ies in the world). 

The Constitution of 1960 introduced a far-reaching re- 
form of decentralization. According to the legal construction 
underlying the Constitution, the Zionist Organization is the 
“body authorized by its members to act for and on behalf of 
the movement and all the members for the implementation of 
the Zionist program.” Emphasis is placed on the autonomy of 
the members: “Every member shall determine the conduct of 
his affairs, the form of his organization and procedure.” Bod- 
ies that were affiliated with the Zionist Organization when the 
new Constitution came into force were considered members 
under its provisions. New members may be admitted by the 
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Congress or General Council, provided they comply with a 
number of conditions laid down in the Constitution. One of 
these provisions is that the body “has regard to the protection 
of the requirements of all its members and to the fundamen- 
tal principles of justice.” (On the membership of national and 
international Jewish bodies, see above.) 


GOVERNING BODIES. ‘The pattern of internal organization 
very much resembles that of a sovereign state: the shekel pay- 
ers are comparable to citizens, the Congress elected by them - 
and to a certain degree also the General Council - is simi- 
lar to a parliament, the Executive resembles the government 
or administration of a country, and the Congress Tribunal 
and the attorney of the Zionist Organization are its “judicial 
branch” On the other hand, the Zionist Organization differs 
from a state in two important respects: it is an interterritorial 
body and not limited by national frontiers; and it is built on 
a purely voluntary basis, with no means of enforcing its deci- 
sions. The ultimate and gravest sanction it may impose is ex- 
pulsion from its ranks. 


THE ZIONIST CONGRESS. The Congress is the supreme organ 
of the Zionist Organization. It legislates, receives and consid- 
ers reports from other organs, determines the financial policy, 
and elects the president, Executive, General Council, Congress 
Tribunal, attorney, and comptroller. Until the 26" Congress 
(1964) the shekel payers chose the Congress either by direct 
elections or by “unopposed elections,’ by means of a “united 
slate” arrived at through interparty agreements. The 27" Con- 
gress (1968) was not based on elections but, in accordance with 
special regulations enacted after the Six-Day War (1967), had 
the same composition as its predecessor. It decided that fu- 
ture Congresses should not be elected according to a uniform 
election system, but that each country should itself determine 
the method of elections of its Congress delegates, provided it 
does not conflict with generally accepted democratic princi- 
ples. Until the 24't Congress (1956) the number of delegates 
allotted to an election area (country) was in direct proportion 
to the number of shekels sold there. Under the Constitution 
of 1960, however, the size of the representation is fixed by a 
special commission “having regard to the size of the Jewish 
population and the totality of the conditions and activities of 
the Zionist movement in the country concerned.” 

In Herzl’s time the Congress met every year (apart from 
1902); until 1939 it convened once every two years (with the 
exception of World War 1). The Constitution of 1960 legalized 
the practice of a four-year inter-Congress period. 


THE GENERAL COUNCIL. The longer the intervals between 
Congresses, the greater the importance attaching to the Zionist 
General Council, also known by its original name of Herzl’s 
times as the Actions Committee. During the inter-Congress 
period, it has not only legislative functions, but “shall consider 
and decide upon all matters relating to the Zionist Organiza- 
tion and its institutions.” The number of Council members 
with voting rights in 1968 was 129, compared with 25 in 1921. 
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The Council meets at least once a year no later than March, 
since the budgetary year of the Zionist Organization termi- 
nates on March 31 and one of the Council's prerogatives is to 
decide on the budget in years when no Congress is held. It 
discharges this function either itself or through its Permanent 
Budget and Finance Committee. It has become general prac- 
tice that the Congress or the Council fixes the framework of 
the budget, while the details are determined by the committee 
acting upon the proposals of the Executive. Over the course of 
years the importance of the Council has grown because “del- 
egated legislation” has become increasingly frequent, i-e., the 
Congress has authorized the Council to make decisions or take 
steps within the jurisdiction of the Congress. Thus, even the 
Constitution of 1960 was adopted by the Council and not by 
the Congress. The Council’s membership exactly reflects the 
composition of the Congress, each grouping being represented 
by a number of members equal to one-fifth of its Congress del- 
egation. Apart from these members with full rights, the Con- 
stitution provides for members in an advisory capacity who 
are entitled to speak but not to vote in the Council's sessions, 
such as the members of the Executive or Zionist personalities 
who have been granted seats as “virilists” (i.e., veteran Zionists 
who are given a seat for their personal merits). 

During World War 11 and up to the 2274 Congress (1946), 
an Inner General Council in Jerusalem composed of 31 mem- 
bers exercised all functions of the full Council, which could 
not meet. The presidium of the General Council, consisting 
of its chairman and 18 members, conducts the meetings of 
the Council, represents it in external and internal matters, 
and discharges various duties “imposed by law or referred to 
by Congress or Council” 


THE EXECUTIVE. According to the Constitution of 1960, 
the Executive, elected by the Congress, is “its executive organ 
charged with the implementation of the decisions of Congress 
and Council and responsible to these bodies.” Its seat and head 
office is in Jerusalem, but the Executive may “establish one or 
more divisions abroad.” The branch in London was abolished 
shortly after the proclamation of the State of Israel (1948), but 
there is a New York section whose members join their Jeru- 
salem colleagues several times a year for plenary sessions at 
which general policy is formulated. Day-to-day matters are 
handled in the almost weekly meetings of the Jerusalem Ex- 
ecutive. The Executive acts through its departments, gener- 
ally headed by one or more of its members. In 1970 the fol- 
lowing main departments were in existence: Immigration and 
Absorption, Youth Aliyah, Youth and He-Halutz, Settlement, 
Organization, Information, External Relations, Education and 
Culture - and Torah Education and Culture - in the Diaspora, 
Treasury, and Administration. Over the years no other gov- 
erning body of the Zionist Organization has grown in size 
as much as the Executive, which, originally called the Small 
Actions Committee, initially numbered five and after Herzl’s 
death seven members. The Executive elected at the first post- 
World War 1 Congress (1921) had only 15 members, but that 
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appointed by the 23'¢ Congress (1951) numbered 19 members 
and two deputies, while that elected in 1966 included 26 reg- 
ular members (one without voting rights - w1zo) and one 
deputy. The 27‘ Congress (1968) reversed this trend, reduc- 
ing the number of the Executive members to 14 (among them 
one representative each of the w1zo and the Sephardim) and 
empowering the General Council to co-opt up to 5 nonparty 
Zionist personalities. 


THE PRESIDENT. ‘The president elected by the Congress is 
“the head and chief representative” of the Zionist Organiza- 
tion. He has the full rights of an Executive member. The actual 
standing of the president is determined less by his constitu- 
tional status than by his personality and activities. No presi- 
dent was elected at the 22"4 Congress (1946), and until 1956 
Nahum Goldmann and Berl *Locker co-chaired the Execu- 
tive. In 1956 Goldmann was elected president of the Zionist 
Organization until 1968, when, at the 27" Congress, no pres- 
ident was elected, but Louis Aryeh *Pincus was chairman of 
the Executive from 1965. 


THE JUDICIAL ORGANS. ‘The judicial organs of the Zionist 
Organization are the Congress Tribunal and the attorney. Ac- 
cording to the Constitution of 1960, the Congress Tribunal 
combines the functions of the former Congress Court and 
Court of Honor. It consists of a maximum of 25 members in- 
cluding the chairman and up to five deputy chairmen. The 
Congress Tribunal had jurisdiction to interpret the Consti- 
tution; to examine the legality of decisions of central Zionist 
bodies; to determine disputes between one central Zionist 
body and another or an individual - except in financial mat- 
ters; to deal with objections to a postponement of the Con- 
gress or a Council session; to verify Congress elections; to deal 
with appeals from territorial judicial bodies and against deci- 
sions of the committees determining the number of Congress 
delegates and the system of Congress elections; to deal with 
complaints that the Constitution was infringed or that the in- 
terest and prestige of the Zionist Organization damaged. The 
attorney of the Zionist Organization (formerly Congress At- 
torney) is charged with representing the interests of the or- 
ganization before the Congress Tribunal and advising central 
Zionist bodies in legal matters. 


THE COMPTROLLER. The comptroller and his office are a 
counterpart to the state comptroller of Israel or the comptroller 
and auditor general of Great Britain. The comptroller’s task is 
to “inspect the financial and economic activities of the Zionist 
Organization and its institutions and officers of every kind” 


ZIONIST ORGANIZATION AND THE JEWISH AGENCY. The 
term Jewish Agency for Palestine was coined by the Mandate 
for Palestine promulgated by the League of Nations in 1922, 
whose article 4 made provision for “the recognition of an ap- 
propriate Jewish Agency as a public body for the purpose of 
advising and cooperating with the Administration of Pales- 
tine in such economic, social, and other matters as may af- 
fect the establishment of the Jewish National Home and the 
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interests of the Jewish population of Palestine.” The Mandate 
designated the Zionist Organization as the Jewish Agency it 
envisioned, and until 1929 it functioned in that capacity, ie., 
the Zionist Organization and the Jewish Agency were one and 
the same body. The position changed when at Weizmann'’s ini- 
tiative the enlarged Jewish Agency was established at the 26" 
Zionist Congress (1929) “for discharging the functions of the 
Jewish Agency as set forth in the Mandate,” on the principle 
of parity between Zionists and “non-Zionists,” i.e., Jewish 
persons and bodies supporting the building of the National 
Home, without identifying themselves with the political aspi- 
rations of Zionism. Thereafter the Zionist Organization and 
the Jewish Agency were two different bodies, though headed 
by the same president. When the last “non-Zionist” member 
of the Jewish Agency Executive, Werner *Senator, resigned 
in 1947, the complete identity between the Executives of the 
two institutions was reestablished. This identity existed until 
1971. It was confirmed and stressed in the Israel Law on the 
Status (see below). In that period the difference between the 
two bodies was one of terminology rather than substance. In 
practice the name Zionist Organization indicated the activi- 
ties and functions in respect to the Diaspora, while the des- 
ignation Jewish Agency was mostly used in connection with 
work in and for Israel. 

After the Six-Day War, when formerly uncommitted 
sections of the Jewish people identified themselves with the 
State of Israel to an unprecedented extent, the proposition to 
enlarge the Jewish Agency and reinstate its separation from 
the Zionist Organization was again put forward. The 27th 
Zionist Congress in 1968 authorized the Executive to initiate 
negotiations with “fund-raising instruments for Israel” with 
a view to “establishing a direct relationship between the Jew- 
ish Agency and such bodies.” A year later the General Council 
approved the principles of the enlargement; in August 1970 
the “agreement on the reconstitution of the Jewish Agency” 
was initialed, and on June 21, 1971, it was signed. Since then 
the World Zionist Organization and the Jewish Agency have 
again been two independent and separate bodies, although - 
similar to the pattern of 1929 - 50% of the members of the 
governing bodies of the Jewish Agency are designated by the 
World Zionist Organization. The chairman of the Zionist Ex- 
ecutive is chairman of the Assembly and of the Executive of 
the Jewish Agency, and they have in common a treasurer and 
comptroller. The agreement included a division of functions 
between the Jewish Agency and the Zionist Organization, ac- 
cording to which the latter will “continue as the organ of the 
Zionist movement for the fulfillment of Zionist programs and 
ideals.” Its main field of activity is the Diaspora, and it deals 
with Zionist organization, information, youth and He-Halutz 
(pioneering movements), education and culture, external rela- 
tions, and the activities of the Jewish National Fund, and also 
encourages and promotes aliyah from free countries. 


ZIONIST ORGANIZATION AND THE STATE OF ISRAEL. In 
April 1948, one month before the proclamation of the State of 
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Israel, the Zionist General Council resolved that after the es- 
tablishment of the Provisional Government of Israel, “the ju- 
risdiction of the Zionist Executive should comprise settlement, 
immigration, and all related matters including Youth Aliyah, 
Zionist information, organization, propaganda and culture, 
education in the Diaspora, youth and He-Halutz, the develop- 
ment of Jerusalem and the National Funds” This principle of 
separation of functions was confirmed in a somewhat modified 
form by the resolution of the subsequent session of the General 
Council in August/September 1948 and of the 23"¢ Congress in 
1951. Accordingly, while some functions previously exercised 
by the Zionist Organization have naturally devolved on the 
government, other functions remained the sole responsibility 
of the Zionist Organization-Jewish Agency. In Israeli law the 
mutual relations between the State of Israel and the Zionist 
Organization-Jewish Agency were put on a firm legal basis by 
the Law on the Status of the World Zionist Organization — The 
Jewish Agency — 5713 (1952), article 4 of which declares: “The 
State of Israel recognizes the World Zionist Organization as the 
authorized agency which will continue to operate in the State 
of Israel for the development and settlement of the country, 
the absorption of immigrants from the Diaspora and the co- 
ordination of activities in Israel of Jewish institutions and or- 
ganizations active in those fields.” The details of this status and 
the forms of collaboration between the Zionist Organization- 
Jewish Agency Executive and the government of Israel were, 
as foreseen in article 7 of the law, determined by a “covenant” 
entered into by them in 1954. A special committee consist- 
ing of an equal number of government ministers and Zionist 
Executive members was set up to coordinate activities, but in 
practice the delineation of the functions of the Zionist Orga- 
nization-Jewish Agency has remained in a state of flux. After 
the Six-Day War proposals were made to increase the gov- 
ernment responsibility for the integration of the immigrants 
and were widely discussed in Israel and the Diaspora. In June 
1968 the government decided to create a special Ministry for 
Absorption, with the understanding that even after its estab- 
lishment, certain aspects of absorption of immigrants would 
remain in the domain of the Executive of the Zionist Organi- 


zation-Jewish Agency. lise hopes 
aron Zwergbaum 


LOCAL DEVELOPMENT THROUGH THE SIX-DAY WAR 


In Australia and New Zealand 

Zionism developed more slowly in Australia than in other 
British dominions. An attempt by Leon Jona to establish a 
Zionist society in Adelaide after the First Zionist Congress 
(1897) failed. The first Zionist bodies in the Commonwealth 
of Australia were the Victorian Zionist League in Melbourne 
(founded 1907) and the Sydney Zionist Society (1908); from 
1913 a West Australian Zionist Society (Perth) was also in ex- 
istence. In Australia’s sister dominion, New Zealand, there 
were Zionist associations at the time in Auckland and Wel- 
lington; the former had developed from a Hovevei Zion so- 
ciety founded as early as 1903. Nonetheless, as the Sydney 
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Zionist Society, the most active of these bodies, wrote in a re- 
port to Zionist headquarters at Cologne in 1911, “there were 
comparatively few enthusiastic Zionists in Australia” and the 
attitude of the great majority of the Jewish community to- 
ward the movement was “apathy, though not hostility.” In 1911 
the first delegate from Australia, Salomon Pechter of Sydney, 
made his appearance at the Tenth Zionist Congress in Basle. 
During the so-called language conflict in Erez Israel in 1914, 
the Zionist societies in Australia came out strongly in favor of 
Hebrew and against German as the language of instruction at 
the newly founded Technion of Haifa. 

Efforts to bring all Zionist bodies in the various cities 
into the common framework of an Australian Federation had 
begun in 1908. Some bodies, like the Victorian Zionist Asso- 
ciation, were directly affiliated with the Zionist Federation of 
Great Britain. It was only after World War 1 and the Balfour 
Declaration that the first all-Australian Zionist Conference 
took place in Melbourne (1927) and that the Zionist Federa- 
tion of Australia and New Zealand was established, on the 
initiative of Alexander *Goldstein. Although its name con- 
tinued to include New Zealand, the Zionist Council of New 
Zealand has virtually become an independent organization 
(close cooperation with the Australian Federation notwith- 
standing) and has been represented by its own delegates at 
the Zionist Congresses. 

Sir John *Monash, who had been commander in chief 
of the Australian army in World War 1, was elected honorary 
president of the Zionist Federation. However, the other most 
distinguished personality of Australian Jewry, Sir Isaac *Isaacs, 
who had been chief justice and governor general of the Com- 
monwealth, was an anti-Zionist, and during World War 11 he 
conducted a press campaign against the Zionists, charging 
them with disloyalty to Britain and denying the existence of 
a Jewish people. Rabbi Israel *Brodie, later chief rabbi of the 
British Empire, served as president of the federation from its 
foundation until he left Australia in 1937. 

During the economic depression at the beginning of the 
19308, the federation declined and its very existence was called 
in question, but it recovered again toward the end of that de- 
cade. During World War 11 its importance and prestige con- 
siderably rose as a result of its political and public relations 
work. The atmosphere for such activities was favorable be- 
cause general public opinion in Australia was rather friendly 
to Zionism. Some strongly pro-Zionist Christian sects, like the 
Christadelphians, were active there. They even raised funds for 
Zionist causes. The pro-Zionist sentiment in the Common- 
wealth was also partly due to the excellent relations between 
the yishuv in Palestine and the Australian troops stationed 
there during both world wars. Australian statesmen Robert 
Menzies, Ben Chifley, and John Curtin (prime minister dur- 
ing World War 11) were supporters of the Zionist cause. Par- 
ticularly important was the role of Herbert Evatt, a personal 
friend of some Zionist leaders and an advocate of the idea of 
a Jewish state, who as foreign minister was elected chairman 
of the uN Palestine Ad Hoc Committee (1947). In this capac- 
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ity he thwarted delaying maneuvers, and firmly directed the 
proceedings of the committee which culminated in the posi- 
tive vote for the partition of Palestine in the General Assem- 
bly on Nov. 29, 1947. 

Characteristic of Zionist life in Australia has been a cer- 
tain competition, even to the point of rivalry, between the 
main Jewish centers: Sydney in New South Wales and Mel- 
bourne in Victoria. It has become traditional for the federation 
to transfer its seat periodically from one city to the other. Thus 
the 24 Australian Zionist Conference held in Melbourne in 
1970 decided that the headquarters of the federation should 
be in Sydney for the next four years. Like the Commonwealth 
of Australia, the Australian Zionist Federation is organized on 
federative lines in state Zionist councils (New South Wales, 
Victoria, Queensland, West Australia, and South Australia) to 
which all Zionist societies, bodies, and groups of the state are 
affiliated. There was a total of 60 such bodies in 1970. A dis- 
tinctive feature of the Australian Zionist Federation is that it 
embraces all organizations and institutions which are in any 
way connected with the work for, and support of, Israel. The 
Jewish National Fund had remained very strong and popular, 
and Zionist influence is predominant in the Australian Jewish 
communal institutions. 

While the beginnings of Zionism in Australia were slow 
and precarious, from the late 1960s this community was one 
of the most Zionist-oriented in the Diaspora. During the Six- 
Day War between Israel and the Arab states (1967), several 
hundred young Australian Jews registered as volunteers for 
Israel, but only a few managed to arrive there in time to aid 
the war effort. The Zionist Membership Drive 1970/71 resulted 
in about 13,000 members, i.e., almost 20% of the total Jewish 
population in the Commonwealth of Australia. 


[Aharon Zwergbaum] 


In Austria 
Austria, as referred to in this article, is understood as the 
territory of the Austrian Federal Republic as it existed from 
1918 to 1938 and again from 1945. The history of Austrian 
Zionism, in this territorial sense, is almost identical with 
that of Vienna, where more than 90% of Austrian Jews were 
concentrated. 

Vienna, then the capital of the Hapsburg monarchy with 
a Jewish population of about two million, had been one of the 
centers of the nascent Jewish national movement even before 
Herzl’s appearance on the stage of history. Several Jewish 
national student associations existed, the most notable be- 
ing Kadimah (founded in 1883). Even the name Zionism was 
coined in Vienna by Nathan Birnbaum, the most prominent 
ideologist of these early Zionists. When Herzl published Der 
Judenstaat, he found enthusiastic followers among these fore- 
runners of political Zionism and many other young Jews, par- 
ticularly students, but met stiff opposition in the Jewish liberal 
bourgeoisie and the Jewish community establishment. Since 
Herzl was a resident of Vienna, that city was during his life- 
time the capital of Zionism, i.e., the seat of the Zionist Execu- 
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tive (the Inner Actions Committee), the central Zionist organ 
Die Welt, and the Jewish National Fund. Viennese Zionists like 
Johann *Kremenetzky, M. Schnirer, Alexander *Marmorek, 
and Oser Kokesch occupied key positions in the Inner Ac- 
tions Committee. It was also in Vienna that the first Zionist- 
Socialist movement, Ahva, emerged in 1898, upon the initia- 
tive of Saul Raphael *Landau. 

After Herzl’s death, Vienna lost its central position in the 
Zionist world movement, the central institutions having been 
transferred to Cologne, but Zionism remained a vibrant move- 
ment in Austria, albeit with a change of emphasis and leader- 
ship. The trend was now on practical Zionism, both in respect 
to settlement work in Erez Israel and in Jewish national poli- 
tics in the Diaspora (“Work in the present”), greatly invigo- 
rated after the introduction of universal suffrage in 1907. The 
leaders of the movement in the period prior to World War 1 
were Adolf *Boehm, Robert *Stricker, and Jacob Ehrlich. In 
1909, 25 Zionist societies existed in Austria, mostly in Vienna, 
organized in the Zionistischer Landesverband. The 11" Zionist 
Congress (1913) was held in Vienna. The great influx of refu- 
gees from Galicia during World War 1 and the obvious victory 
of the principle of national self-determination at the end of the 
war further strengthened the Zionist movement. 

After the dismemberment of the multi-national Haps- 
burg monarchy and the establishment of the Austrian Re- 
public, a Jewish National Council was established on Zionist 
initiative. In the first elections Robert Stricker was elected 
on a Zionist ticket to parliament and three Zionists to the 
city council of Vienna. But after some time there was a sharp 
decline in the Zionist following, mainly due to the attrac- 
tion of the Social-Democratic Party, which had many Jewish 
leaders, almost all of them assimilationists and opponents of 
Zionism. Even in that period of decline there was, however, a 
bustling and very diversified Zionist activity going on. There 
were scores of Zionist associations, parties, youth move- 
ments, cultural clubs, sports associations, etc. Vienna was 
the most important transit place for immigrants to Palestine 
and, therefore, an important meeting place. Upon the initia- 
tive of Rabbi Zevi Perez *Chajes, who had been appointed 
chief rabbi of Vienna in 1918, a Hebrew teachers’ seminary 
was established, as well as a secondary school, bearing (after 
Chajes’ death) his name. 

From 1918 until 1927 a Zionist daily, the Wiener Morgen- 
zeitung, appeared, as well as several weeklies. In 1925 the 14 
Zionist Congress assembled in Vienna. In 1932 the Zionists 
succeeded in realizing Herzl’s slogan of the “conquest of the 
communities,” gaining 20 out of 36 seats in the Jewish com- 
munity council. Desider *Friedmann was elected president of 
the community. Zionists stood, therefore, at the helm of Aus- 
trian Jewry when the catastrophe befell them in 1938. From 
the Nazi conquest in March 1938 until the outbreak of World 
War 11 in September 1939, about one-half of Austrian Jewry 
succeeded in leaving the country, many of them for Palestine, 
mostly by “illegal” routes. Almost all of the remaining Jews fell 
victim of the Holocaust; among them were prominent leaders 
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of Austrian Zionists, like Desider Friedmann, Robert Stricker, 
and many others. 

After World War 11 Austria was the scene of great Zionist 
activity, being located on the main route of the *Berihah and 
harboring in its confines many camps of Jewish DPs. In the 
small reconstituted Jewish community of Vienna a diversified 
Zionist activity started, all Zionist parties reemerged, but for 
most of the postwar period the Zionists constituted a minor- 
ity of the community, while the majority supported the non- 
Zionist, albeit not anti-Israel, Social-Democratic Bund werk- 
taetiger Juden. 

[Aharon Zwergbaum / Chaim Yahil] 
In Bulgaria 
A large part of the predominantly Sephardi and Ladino- 
speaking Jewish community of Bulgaria was always strongly 
attached to Zionism, although enjoying full civic rights since 
the establishment of independent Bulgaria (1878). They were 
not under pressure to emigrate and suffered little from anti- 
semitism. Even before Herzl’s appearance, there were Zionist 
societies like Ezrat Ahim in Sofia, Carmel in Plovdiv (Philip- 
popolis), and Dorshei Zion in Khaskovo. Bulgarian Jews 
founded the settlement Hartuv in Erez Israel as early as 1896, 
the same year in which Herzl was surprised and moved by 
the enthusiastic welcome accorded to him by masses of Jews 
when his train stopped at the Sofia railway station en route 
to Constantinople. 

Bulgaria was represented at the First Zionist Congress 
(1897) by Zevi Belkovsky, Yehoshua Caleb, and Carl Herbst. 
Marcus *Ehrenpreis, who became chief rabbi of Bulgaria, had 
taken a very active part in preparing the Congress and also 
attended it. The first Bulgarian Zionist Conference took place 
in 1898 in Plovdiv, which was the Zionist center before Sofia. 
The leader of political Zionism in Bulgaria during its first stage 
was, until his tragic death (1899), Josef Marcou *Baruch. 

The rapid spread of Zionist societies encountered some 
opposition on the part of the assimilationists influenced by the 
French education in the Alliance Israélite Universelle schools, 
but they were less strong than in other countries. However, 
the Zionists quickly “conquered the communities,’ in accor- 
dance with Herzl’s demand. In 1900 they initiated the con- 
vocation of the First National Congress of Bulgarian Jewry, 
which adopted statutes transforming synagogue groups into 
veritable communities. The second Congress in 1920 already 
had a Zionist majority and proclaimed the religious and na- 
tional solidarity of all Jewish inhabitants of the country, re- 
gardless of origin, language, or citizenship. Another Congress 
took place in 1932. The publication of the central Zionist organ 
Ha-Shofar was started in 1901. Due to Zionist influence, in the 
1920s Hebrew became the language of instruction (apart from 
subjects like Bulgarian history and literature) at all schools 
maintained by the Consistory, the central Jewish community 
organization, which were attended by the great majority of 
Jewish children. 

Between the two world wars Alberto Romano, for many 
years chairman of the Zionist Federation of Bulgaria, and 
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Masthead of Ha-Shofar, the Zionist weekly in Hebrew and Bulgarian, pub- 
lished in Plovdiv, November 1935. Jerusalem, Yad Vashem Archives. 


Hayyim Aaron Farhi, chairman of the Consistory and mem- 
ber of the Bulgarian parliament, were among the most impor- 
tant figures in Zionist life. The movement became diversified, 
and parties and youth movements were set up. The Bulgarian 
wIzo was founded in 1923; in 1930 Maccabi had more than 
3,300 members in 24 clubs; the number of shekel holders 
reached 8,000, a much higher percentage of the population 
than in most countries; He-Halutz was training its members 
for aliyah in training farms, such as that near Pazardzhik. After 
the Revisionist secession from the World Zionist Organization 
(1935), the New Zionist Organizations set up branches of the 
Betar movement. They issued their own weekly Razsvet. One 
of their leaders, Benjamin Arditti, was afterward a member 
of the Israel Knesset from the Herut list. 

Hundreds of Bulgarian Jews settled in Palestine during 
the Mandate period. Some of them established their own set- 
tlements, like the moshavim Kefar Hittin near Tiberias and Bet 
Hanan south of Tel Aviv. Members of Ha-Shomer ha-Zair who 
settled in Palestine before 1935 founded five kibbutzim. 

The Zionists of Bulgaria were active in organizing “il- 
legal” immigration to Palestine before and immediately after 
World War 1. They also assisted Jews from other countries, 
who fled the Nazis or pro-Nazi regimes, to embark on “ille- 
gal” transports from Bulgarian ports to Palestine. All Zionist 
activities had to cease under the Fascist regime during World 
War 11, but immediately after the country’s liberation a Zionist 
Conference was convened (1944) and a Zionist organ Zioni- 
sticheska Tribuna was published. In 1946 a United Zionist 
Organization was set up. In the same year more than 14,000 
shekels were distributed and almost 9,000 voters took part in 
the elections to the 2274 Zionist Congress, at which Bulgaria 
was represented by four delegates. 

The Communist regime, under Georgi Dimitrov, at first 
displayed sympathy for the newborn State of Israel and per- 
mitted all Bulgarian Jews who wished to go to Israel to do so 
without placing any obstacles in their way. Thus, in the years 
1944-49, a real exodus of Bulgarian Jews took place, when 
40,000 of them settled in Israel. However, in accordance with 
the policy of the Soviet bloc, this attitude changed, and in 1949 
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all Zionist bodies had to disband “voluntarily” and all Zionist 


activities ceased. 
[Aharon Zwergbaum] 


In Canada 

In 1898, one year after the First Zionist Congress, a Zionist so- 
ciety, Agudat Zion, was formed in Montreal. One year later, 
five more societies came into existence in Quebec and On- 
tario and formed the Federation of Zionist Societies, elect- 
ing Clarence I. De Sola as its first president. The number of 
Zionist societies increased gradually and conventions were 
held annually. With the outbreak of World War 1, all Zionist 
work practically came to a standstill, as contact with the yi- 
shuv was severed; however, the Balfour Declaration revitalized 
the Zionist activities. 

The year 1919 was a turning point in the affairs of the 
Zionist Federation; De Sola stepped down from the presi- 
dency and was succeeded by A.J. *Freiman of Ottawa, and 
Lilian *Freiman organized the Canadian Hadassah Organi- 
zation. One year later, Keren Hayesod began its activities. 
Within the next four years the Labor Zionist Organization was 
formed. It sponsored a program for Palestine based on a syn- 
thesis of socialism and Jewish nationalism. During the same 
period the Mizrachi Organization was organized by religious 
Zionists. All these groups participated actively in the Keren 
Hayesod-United Palestine (Israel) Appeal and the Jewish Na- 
tional Fund (jNB). In 1924 the Labor Zionists added their own 
annual campaign, which was called the Geverkshaften (later 
Histadrut) Campaign; M. Dickstein played an important role 
in this activity. Each of the organizations also organized na- 
tional women’s branches — Hadassah (affiliated with w1zo), 
Mizrachi Women, Pioneer Women - each conducting active 
programs and substantial campaigns for institutions in Pal- 
estine and later also for Youth Aliyah. The parent bodies also 
organized youth movements: Young Judea was begun in 1916 
by Bernard Joseph (who later, as Dov *Joseph, was military 
governor of Jerusalem during the siege of 1948 and occupied 
important cabinet positions in subsequent Israel govern- 
ments); the *Habonim Labor Zionist organization and Junior 
Hadassah were formed later. 


Organization. In 1966 the Federated Zionist Organization 
of Canada (Fz0c) was established to unify all the existing 
Zionist organizations into a single framework. It includes the 
following bodies: 

(1) The Zionist Organization of Canada, the oldest and 
largest of the Zionist organizations, which has branches in 
most of the sizable communities, as well as fraternal orders in 
the larger cities. It holds regional conferences regularly, and 
together with the women’s organization, Hadassah (w1zo), 
and the other Zionist movements, influences the Canadian 
Jewish community in a large measure. 

(2) The Labor Zionist Movement, a federative structure 
of autonomous Labor Zionist bodies which embraces the 
United Labor Zionist Party (Po’alei Zion), now united with 
Ahdut ha-Avodah; the Farband Labor Zionist Order; and the 
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Pioneer Women of Canada; as well as Habonim Labor Zionist 
Youth; and the Israel Histadrut Campaign. 

(3) The Mizrachi-Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi Organization 
of Canada, which has three offices (in Montreal, Toronto, 
and Winnipeg) and a Mishmeret Zeirah of young couples in 
these centers, as well as its youth movement and a women’s 
division. 

(4) The Zionist Revisionist Movement of Canada, with its 
youth movement, Betar, and women’s organization. 

(5) The Friends of Pioneering Israel, which is closely af- 
filiated with Mapam in Israel. 

The Federated Zionist Organization publishes a monthly 
entitled The Canadian Zionist. The United Labor Zionist Party 
(Labor Zionist Party and Ahdut ha-Avodah-Poalei Zion, affili- 
ated in 1970) publishes Dos Vort in Yiddish and English, and 
a quarterly, Viewpoints. Hadassah publishes Orah, Campaigns 
and Projects. The United Israel Campaigns, which have been 
carried on annually, averaged $3,000,000-3,500,000 (Cana- 
dian) a year between 1960 and 1967. In the latter year a special 
Emergency Campaign brought in an additional $30,000,000. 
In addition, since 1953 there has been an annual sale of State of 
Israel bonds, initiated under the leadership of Samuel *Bronf- 
man and E.E. *Gelber. In the first year there were over 10,000 
subscribers, with a net sale of $4,500,000. Subsequently there 
was an annual sale of $3,000,000-3,500,000 up to 1967, and 
between 1967 and 1970 $4,000,000-5,000,000 annually. The 
Jewish National Fund has been functioning since the begin- 
ning of Zionist activities in Canada. It has concentrated on 
“Traditional Funds,” which link the fund with special occa- 
sions in Jewish family life, such as barmitzvahs and weddings. 
In addition, it has initiated and sponsored special projects, 
such as the “Negev Dinners,” for acquiring funds to plant for- 
ests and develop new land projects in Israel. These projects 
have brought in considerable sums of money over the years. 

In 1927 Canadian Zionists bought a tract of 30,000 du- 
nams on the shores of the Mediterranean for $1,000,000, and 
it was developed as Emek Hefer. In 1952 a convention of Cana- 
dian Zionists undertook to redeem an area of 50,000 dunams 
in the western Negev. In 1955 the ynF of Canada began a proj- 
ect to plant 500,000 trees at Ein Kerem in the Judean Hills, 
to be known as the Canadian Forest. Canadian Hadassah has 
sponsored such projects as the Agricultural School for Girls 
at Nahalal, the Hadassim Children’s Village; a hydrotherapy 
pool for crippled children at Sarafand; a child guidance clinic 
in Jerusalem; baby créches; and “Canada Hall” at Hebrew Uni- 
versity. Over the years the Histadrut Campaign has sponsored 
a number of special Canadian projects in Israel, particularly the 
Amal vocational schools. The Pioneer Women have established 
Omna, a children’s home in Haifa, and a community center at 
Migdal ha-Emek and have helped maintain the many institu- 
tions of the Moezet ha-Po’alot (Working Women’s Council in 
Israel). In 1955, the Mizrachi Organization began to raise funds 
for the new Bar Ilan University, and the Mizrachi Women have 
sponsored a number of their own projects. The Zionist Revi- 
sionist group and their women’s organization, Jordania, also 
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have special projects. In addition, the Friends of the Hebrew 
University was organized in 1944 under the national chair- 
manship of Allan Bronfman. There is also a Canadian Tech- 
nion Society, under the leadership of D. Lou Harris, as well as 
a group interested in the Weizmann Institute at Rehovot, in 
which Samuel J. Zacks, a past president of the Zionist Organi- 
zation of Canada, was very active during his lifetime. 

The various Zionist organizations have summer camps 
for young people. In 1970 the Zionist Organization of Canada 
operated eight youth camps between Halifax and Vancouver, 
with an enrollment of 1,700 youngsters. The Mizrachi-Ha-Poel 
ha-Mizrachi ran a Hebrew camp for over 500 youngsters. The 
Labor Zionist Movement operated a youth camp near Mon- 
treal and Camp Miriam at Vancouver. The Keren ha-Tarbut, 
Hebrew department of the Zionist Organization of Canada, is 
active in the larger cities (Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, and 
Vancouver). It carries on special programs, such as Hebrew 
courses, “Hebrew-on-the-air,’ and ulpanim, particularly for 
those planning to settle in Israel. The Labor Zionist Movement 
was influential in helping to establish the Canadian Jewish 
Congress and has been active in that organization through- 
out the years. The Zionist organizations also assist indirectly 
in Jewish education. The Labor Zionist Movement is directly 
affiliated with the Folk Shule and Peretz schools in Montreal 
and the Bialik Hebrew Day School in Toronto. The public re- 
lations department of the Zionist Organization of Canada op- 
erates an ongoing program, supplies speakers for the Jewish 
and non-Jewish service clubs, and assists in the work of the 
Canadian Israel Association, a non-Jewish organization which 
has been in existence and active since 1947. Together with the 
Canadian Jewish Congress and B’nai Brith, the Zionist Or- 
ganization of Canada operates a Canadian-Israel Public Af- 
fairs Committee. 


Aliyah and Settlement in Israel. The first Canadian halutz, 
Yaakov Pruzhansky, who later changed his name to Ahvah, 
arrived and settled in Erez Israel in 1913. During World War 1 
more than 200 Canadians volunteered as members of the Jew- 
ish Legion and fought under General Allenby; a fairly large 
number remained in Palestine. In 1948, during Israel’s War 
of Independence, about 250 young men volunteered their 
services in *Mahal, and a certain number remained after the 
state came into being. The Six-Day War of 1967 evoked an 
unparalleled response of identification with Israel. Financial 
contributions were made freely and spontaneously; demon- 
strations for Israel took place throughout the country; dele- 
gations of prominent Canadian Jews visited the prime minis- 
ter and urged that the Canadian government take a positive 
stand in favor of Israel's position; blood and plasma were vol- 
unteered for shipment to Israel. Over 10,000 volunteers of- 
fered themselves and, in spite of traveling difficulties at the 
time, about 400 left Canada and by devious means reached 
Israel. Of these, 228 went with the direct aid of the Zionist 
Organization of Canada and many of them remained and 
settled permanently. 
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Even before 1967, but particularly from then on, there has 
been a steady flow of tourists, students, temporary settlers and 
many who have made their permanent home in Israel, among 
them prominent Zionist leaders. It was estimated that in 1971 
there were about 3,500 former Canadians residing in Israel. 


[Samuel B. Hurwich] 


In Czechoslovakia 

BEFORE THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE CZECHOSLOVAK 
REPUBLIC (1918). The growing tension between Czechs and 
Germans in Bohemia and Moravia aroused the sensitivity of 
the Jews to the nationality problem and a positive disposi- 
tion toward the Zionist idea. Several Jewish nationalist soci- 
eties were established even before the appearance of Theodor 
Herzl, especially in Czech provincial cities. The first Zionist 
society was established in 1893 in the town of Horazdovice in 
Bohemia. The appearance of Herzl aroused a strong response, 
especially in the communities of Moravia, due partly to the 
fact that many of the youth of these communities had come 
into contact with Herzl and Zionism while studying in Vienna. 
In 1900 the first Zionist weekly, the Juedische Volksstimme, 
was founded in Brno (Bruenn). Berthold Feiwel and Robert 
Stricker, among the first Zionist students from Moravia, rose 
later to leading positions in the world movement. Zionist so- 
cieties were also established in Prague and the cities of the 
Sudeten. In the final decade before World War 1, the Zionist 
student association *Bar Kochba, led by Shemuel Hugo Berg- 
man, was outstanding for its high intellectual level. This group 
adopted not only the political program of Zionism but aimed 
also at a return to the sources of Jewish spiritual creativity and 
found contacts with the Jewish cultural and social way of life 
in Eastern Europe. Their goals blended into the great educa- 
tional task designed to “renew the image of Jewish man” On 
the whole this group supported the outlook of the Democratic 
Faction within the Zionist Organization and cultural Zionism; 
later on it leaned toward the ideas of A.D. *Gordon. Its initia- 
tive led to the publication of the Zionist weekly *Selbstwehr 
(1907) and the anthology Vom Judentum (1913). From Bar Ko- 
chba emerged many Zionist leaders in Czechoslovakia and 
beyond, S.H. Bergman, Hugo Hermann, and Robert Weltsch. 
With the expansion of the movement among Czech-speak- 
ing students, another, parallel group was founded under the 
name Theodor Herzl (1909). The student Zionist society Ba- 
rissia, founded in 1903, supported militant political Zionism. 
In the last two years before the outbreak of World War 1, the 
first youth movement, *Blau-Weiss, was established. Maccabi 
and other sports organizations were also established in many 
communities, as were women’s organizations. 

In Slovakia, then part of Hungary, Zionism penetrated 
only into communities in the western areas, which main- 
tained closer contact with Jewry in Vienna and Moravia. The 
founding world convention of Mizrachi was held in Pressburg 
(Bratislava) in 1904. Although World War 1 interrupted the 
organizational work of the Zionist Organization, it also wid- 
ened and deepened the national feelings by bringing Jewish 
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soldiers from the West to centers of Jewish life in Eastern Eu- 
rope, on the one hand, and many thousands of Jewish refu- 
gees from Galicia to communities in Moravia and Bohemia, 
on the other. 


In the Republic of Czechoslovakia (1918-39). The establish- 
ment of the Czechoslovak Republic signified a victory for the 
principle of national self-determination, which was also sup- 
ported by the Zionist movement. The establishment of the 
new, democratic republic also appeared to be the great hour 
of the Zionist movement, as the leader of the new state, the 
philosopher and humanist T.G. Masaryk, had fought against 
anti-Jewish blood libels, was a great admirer of Ahad Ha- 
Am, and was supported in his struggle for national inde- 
pendence by Zionist leaders in the United States and Great 
Britain. The Jewish National Council was founded on the ini- 
tiative of Zionists and was headed by the leader of the Prague 
Zionists, L. Singer, aided by Max Brod, Emil Margulies, chief 
rabbi Chaim Brody, and others. The council’s program aimed 
toward achieving national, political, and cultural autonomy, 
built upon the communities as autonomous cells. The move- 
ment achieved recognition for the Jewish nationality in the 
constitution of the republic and protection for the rights of a 
national minority and also succeeded in building a network 
of Hebrew and Jewish schools - especially in the eastern ar- 
eas of the republic, but it never achieved the full realization 
of Jewish cultural autonomy. 

The stress on Diaspora work met with opposition in 
the Zionist movement, and at the second national confer- 
ence, held in Brno in 1921, a new leadership was chosen for 
the Zionist movement. It was headed by Joseph *Rufeisen, 
who advanced practical activities toward the upbuilding of 
Erez Israel as the central platform of the Zionist program. 
The center of the Zionist movement was set up in Ostrava 
and remained there until 1938. The Zionist Organization in 
Czechoslovakia, headed by Rufeisen, was outstanding in its 
efforts for settlement work in Erez Israel, Hebrew and Jewish 
education, and training of halutzim, while the Jewish National 
Council and the Jewish Party (*Zidovska Strana) handled 
local political matters. On Zionist policy, the majority sup- 
ported Weizmann’s line and based itself on the close cooper- 
ation between the General Zionists, headed by Rufeisen, and 
the Labor Zionists; the Revisionists and Mizrachi also devel- 
oped substantially. 

The Zionists had decisive influence in the communities 
in Slovakia and Sub-Carpathian Ruthenia. Their opponents 
were the Czech assimilationist movement, and most fiercely 
the Communists on one end of the spectrum and the ultra-Or- 
thodox on the other. A pioneering He-Halutz movement had 
existed since the establishment of the republic and succeeded 
in founding a number of collective settlements and moshavim 
in Palestine. Various youth movements were active in the spirit 
of pioneering and aliyah. Zionist influence was also decisive 
in the sphere of education and in the 1930s in the area of so- 
cial welfare, especially for the Jews of Sub-Carpathian Ruthe- 
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nia and the refugees of Nazi persecution. Three Zionist Con- 
gresses were held on Czechoslovak territory: the 12" Zionist 
Congress (1921) and 13'" Zionist Congress (1923) in Carlsbad 
and the 18" Zionist Congress (1933) in Prague. 


The Holocaust and After. The destruction of the Czechoslo- 
vak Republic, after the annexation of Austria, came in several 
quick stages: the annexation of the Sudetenland to Germany 
(October 1938), giving over certain areas to Hungary and Po- 
land (November 1938), the establishment of “independent” 
Slovakia (March 14, 1939), the conquest of Bohemia and Mora- 
via by the German army turning them into the “Protectorate” 
(March 15, 1939), and the annexation of the remainder of Sub- 
Carpathian Ruthenia by Hungary (March 16, 1939). These were 
also the stages of the destruction of Czechoslovak Jewry, while 
the Zionists played central roles in attempts to save it. They 
increased their efforts toward facilitating aliyah and emigra- 
tion. About 15,000 Jews from Czechoslovakia succeeded in 
reaching Palestine between the autumn of 1938 and the end 
of 1939, the overwhelming majority by means of “illegal” im- 
migration. Zionists remained in most positions of community 
leadership both in the “Protectorate” and Slovakia. Under the 
leadership of the Zionists Jacob Edelstein, Franz Kahn, Otto 
Zucker and Hannah Steiner, together with the leaders of the 
pioneering movement, the Zionists preserved their sense of 
cooperation, national loyalty, and Jewish values in the There- 
sienstadt concentration camp and even in Auschwitz. They 
organized means of escape from Slovakia, where the head of 
WwI1ZO, Gisi *Fleischmann, initiated the *Europa Plan to save 
European Jewry, and many Zionist youths took part in the 
partisan uprising in Slovakia in the summer of 1944. 

The few who survived the Holocaust tried to reestablish 
the Zionist movement after the war and save the survivors 
through aliyah and settlement in Erez Israel. Zionist activity 
was renewed in all parts of the republic. Czechoslovakia was 
a major transit country for the flow of the Berihah from Po- 
land. During the Israeli War of Independence (1948), Czecho- 
slovakia was a major source of arms’ supply to the new state. 
Emigration to Israel was permitted, and more than 20,000 
Jews, about 40% of the Jewish community, settled there. After 
a short while, however, the sympathy of the new Communist 
government in Czechoslovakia for Israel evaporated. Zionist 
activity was forbidden, and after a time emigration was also 
halted. In 1952 the Communist government staged a show 
trial against “Zionism” (see *Slansky Trial). During the short 
period of the “Prague Spring” in 1968, under the leadership 
of Alexander Dubéek, expression of sympathy for the State of 
Israel was again permitted and even aliyah was renewed, but 
organized Zionist activity did not resume and the invasion of 
the Warsaw Pact armies in August 1968 ended this period of 


relative improvement. 
[Chaim Yahil] 


In France 
Early History. The Jewish community of France occupies an 
important place in the early history of Jewish settlement in 
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Erez Israel, due to the initiative of the Alliance Israelite Uni- 
verselle and of Baron Edmond de Rothschild. The Alliance 
set up a network of elementary and vocational schools there, 
the first of which was the Mikveh Israel agricultural school, 
founded in 1870. Although these activities were similar to 
Alliance projects in other parts of the Ottoman Empire, this 
interest in Erez Israel was undoubtedly influenced by the dis- 
cussions of Joseph *Natonek and Moses Hess with Alliance 
directors in Paris in 1866. Rabbi Samuel Mohilewer, accom- 
panied by young settlers from Rishon le-Zion, paid a visit to 
Edmond de Rothschild that served to move him to increase 
financial, technical, and administrative assistance to new Jew- 
ish agricultural enterprises in Erez Israel. Rothschild’s inter- 
vention was crucial in saving the struggling villages from ruin 
and in facilitating the development of budding Jewish agri- 
culture. Despite the philanthropic character of Rothschild’s 
undertakings, his paternal attitude, and outbursts of indig- 
nation against political Zionism, his contribution was sub- 
stantial and at a certain stage decisive for the continuation of 
settlement work. 

Paris can also be considered the cradle of political 
Zionism. It was while in Paris as a correspondent for the Neue 
Freie Presse that Theodor Herzl conceived his Zionist idea 
and wrote Der Judenstaat, and it was in Paris that Max Nor- 
dau lived from 1880 to the outbreak of World War 1. Among 
the early Zionists in France were Alexander Marmorek and 
his brothers Oscar and Isidore, the writer Bernard *Lazare, 
Miriam Schach, and the sculptor S.F. *Beer. Zadoc *Kahn, 
France's chief rabbi, supported Zionism and Herzl, but ab- 
stained from publicly expressing his support. The Fédération 
Sioniste de France was established in 1901 and its president 
until his death in 1923 was Alexander Marmorek. In 1899 he 
founded the journal L’Echo Sioniste which appeared from 1899 
to 1905 and again from 1912 to 1914. In 1916 it reappeared un- 
der the title Le Peuple Juif and remained in existence to 1921. 
In 1914 the federation had five groups in Paris, one in Nice, 
and two in Tunis. The great majority of native-born Jews and 
the official communal bodies, however, were indifferent, if 
not hostile, to the Zionist program, fearing that their status 
acquired in the great Emancipation would be placed in jeop- 
ardy. This hostility to Zionism did not subside with the Balfour 
Declaration, although the French minister for foreign affairs, 
Stephen Pichon, afforded French assent to the declaration. 
During the Peace Conference at Versailles (1919), two French 
representatives, the poet André *Spire and Professor Sylvain 
*Lévi, were members of the committee established by Chaim 
Weizmann together with N. Sokolow and M. Ussishkin, to 
present the Zionist views to the conference delegations. Lévi 
however, who was president of the Alliance, clashed with the 
committee, since, in his view, the Zionist objectives conflicted 
with French interests in the Middle East. 

Zionism in France appealed mainly to Jewish immigrants 
from Central and Eastern Europe who arrived there beginning 
in the 1880s. Thus, the successive leaders of French Zionism 
were Israel *Yefroykin, Marc *Jarblum, and Joseph Fischer 
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BARAM, UZI (1937- ), Israeli politician. Member of the 
Ninth to Fifteenth Knessets. Born in Jerusalem and the 
son of Moshe *Baram, Uzi Baram studied political science 
and sociology at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. In 
1964-65 he was chairman of the Mapai National Students 
Union and in 1965 was one of the founders of the Young 
Guard in Mapai, serving as its secretary general in 1968-70. 
In 1970-72 Baram was responsible for the emigration of 
academics from North America in the Jewish Agency offices 
in New York and in 1972-74 he was chairman of the Future 
Generation Section in the Jewish Agency. In 1975-77 he was 
secretary of the Jerusalem Branch of the Labor Party. Baram 
was first elected to the Knesset in 1977. In the Tenth Knesset 
he served as chairman of the Knesset Immigration and Ab- 
sorption Committee, and in the years 1984-89 as secretary 
general of the Labor Party, fighting for the internal democrati- 
zation of the Labor Party and the adoption of primaries for the 
election of its leaders, Knesset list, and candidates for mayor. 
In 1984 Baram tried to get former President Yitzhak *Navon 
to run for the Labor Party leadership against Shimon *Peres, 
but was unsuccessful. In 1988 he fought against Labor’s entry 
into another National Unity Government under Shamir, be- 
lieving that under the changed circumstances Labor would 
suffer ideologically and electorally. Baram, who supported 
Yitzhak *Rabin in his leadership contest against Peres, was ap- 
pointed minister of tourism in the government Rabin formed 
after the elections. He strongly supported the Oslo Accords. 
He served briefly as minister of the interior in 1995 but re- 
signed for personal reasons. In the primaries for the Labor 
list towards the elections to the Fourteenth Knesset, Baram 
was unexpectedly elected to first place on the list after Shi- 
mon Peres. After Peres’ defeat in the elections, Baram was one 
of those who demanded his resignation. He considered run- 
ning for the party leadership, but finally decided not to and 
supported Ehud *Barak in the 1997 Labor leadership contest. 
He was not, however, appointed to a ministerial position in 
Barak's government. Like many other promising Labor poli- 
ticians of his generation, Baram became disenchanted with 
developments in the party and decided to leave active poli- 
tics towards the elections to the Sixteenth Knesset. Subse- 
quently he was regularly invited by the media to act as a po- 
litical commentator. 

[Susan Hattis Rolef (24 ed.)] 


BARANGA, AUREL (Leibovici; 1913-1979), Romanian play- 
wright and poet. Born in Bucharest, Baranga qualified as a 
physician and first published poems in the avant-garde re- 
view Unu (1928-32). In 1930-31 he edited Alge, a journal that 
cultivated the absurd. Later he wrote for the left-wing press. 
After World War 11 Baranga devoted himself entirely to writ- 
ing: he became a reporter and wrote poems. When Romanian 
Nazis were put on trial in Bucharest in 1945, he was among 
the first to make the Romanian public aware of the full ex- 
tent of Nazi crimes. His articles on the deportation of Roma- 
nian Jews to the Transnistria concentration camps were col- 
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lected in Ninge peste Ucraina (Snow Falls over the Ukraine, 
1945, 1946) 

It was, however, in the theater that Baranga increas- 
ingly displayed his creative talents. From 1947 he wrote many 
stage successes, some of which were translated into English, 
French, Russian, and Chinese. Among them are Iarba rea 
(The II Weed, 1949), Mielul turbat (The Rabid Lamb, 1953), 
Reteta fericirii (Recipe for Happiness, 1957), Sfantul Mitica 
Blajinul (Saint Demeter the Kind-Hearted, 1965), Opinia pu- 
blica (Public Opinion, 1967), Simfonia patetica (The Pathetic 
Symhony, 1969), Travesti (The Mask, 1968) and Farsa infernala 
(The Infernal Farce, 1969). These advocate a society based on 
the author’s ethic of humanistic socialism and satirize Roma- 
nian inertia, bureaucracy, old-fashioned ideas, and insincer- 
ity. Opinia publica, which ran for a year in Bucharest, satirized 
“socialist realism’ and parodied the Communist political trial, 
though it is evident that his satiric plays were written, per- 
formed, and published with the consent of the Communist 
Party, since Baranga was a privileged person. Nevertheless, 
his plays were popular with Romanian youth. Twice the win- 
ner of Romania’s state prize for literature, Baranga was assis- 
tant director of the Bucharest National Theater, and coedi- 
tor of the periodical Viata Romaneasca (Romanian Life). In 
1968 he published the verse collection Poezii. Some plays and 
verses contain “Jewish” allusions: a character speaks Yiddish, 
a poem is called Kadis (Kaddish), a play contains an allusion 
to the Six-Day War favorable to Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Teatrul romanesc in contemporaneitate 
(1964); D. Sararu, Teatrul romanesc si interpreti contemporani (1966); 
H. Kamm, in: New York Times (May 3, 1968). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
A. Mirodan, Dictionar neconventional, 1 (1986), 116-26; A.B. Yoffe, 
Bisdot Zarim (1996), 270, 440. 


[Dora Litany-Littman / Lucian-Zeev Herscovici (2™4 ed.)] 


BARANOVICHI (Pol., Baranowicze), capital of Baranovichi 
district, Belarus (from 1921-39 in Poland). After Baranovichi 
became a railroad junction at the end of the 19‘ century, Jews 
from the surroundings began to settle there without official 
permission (see *Russia). In 1897 the Jewish community of 
Baranovichi, then still a village, numbered 2,171 (total popu- 
lation 4,692). Jewish domicile was authorized in 1903 and the 
community rapidly expanded. In 1921 there were 6,605 Jews 
(57.5% of the total population). They were employed in the 
lumber, resort, and food industries. 

After World War 1 Baranovichi became the center of 
residence of the admorim (hasidic rabbis) of the *Koidanovo 
and *Slonim dynasties. Educational institutions included He- 
brew and Yiddish schools and two large yeshivot. Six Yiddish 
weeklies were published in Baranovichi between 1928 and 
1939. The Zionist parties and youth movements and the Bund 
were very active. A kibbutz training center, Shahariyyah, of 
the He-Halutz movement, was established near the city. In 
1931 the Jewish population was 9,680. Jewish communal and 
cultural activities ceased and the economy was nationalized 
when Baranovichi became part of the U.S.S.R. in 1939. Jewish 
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(Ariel). Fischer founded a bimonthly journal, originally as 
the organ of the Jewish National Fund, La Terre Retrouvée 
(published from 1928). Jarblum, a leader of Labor Zionism, 
was its spokesman in the Socialist movement of France and 
Belgium. He had influence with such men as Léon Blum, 
Emil Vandervelde, and Camille Huysmans. However, a small 
number of leading French-born Jews also supported Zionism, 
among them the poets Edmond Fleg and André Spire. The 
latter’s Zionist writings caused him to split with Charles Peé- 
guy and his circle of Cahiers de la Quinzaine. In 1915 a group 
of Jewish and non-Jewish intellectuals established the Ligue 
Franco-Sioniste, and in 1917 André Spire published Les Juifs 
et la guerre, which dealt with the problem how to present the 
idea of the Jewish state to the future peace conference. In the 
same year he established the Ligue des Amis du Sionisme, of 
which he was the secretary general, and its organ La Pales- 
tine Nouvelle. 


1917-1939. In 1917 a Zionist youth movement was established 
in Strasbourg, from which the bulk of French immigrants went 
to Palestine prior to World War 11. In 1920 a Zionist students’ 
club was founded in Paris, and in 1921 a Mizrachi group was 
established with its center in Strasbourg. In 1925 the Union 
Régionale des Sionistes de LEst de la France was founded 
by Léon Metzger and Robert Lévy-Dreyfus. This union was 
the strongest Zionist organization in France before World 
War 11, and up to the conquest of France by the Nazis in 1941 
it retained a separate identity. In 1923 a women’s group was 
founded by Mrs. Richard Gottheil; it later merged with the 
Women's International Zionist Organization (w1zo). In 1929 
French Jews accepted Weizmann’s invitation to join the “en- 
larged” Jewish Agency, and Léon Blum, Leo Zadoc-Kahn, and 
Henri Lévi represented French non-Zionists in the founding 
meeting in Zurich in August 1929. In the 1930s the following 
Zionist organizations existed: Poalei Zion (Left), founded 
in 1922; the Union of Zionist Revisionists, founded in Paris 
in 1925 and becoming the center of its world movement; Po’alei 
Zion-Hitahadut, which included a League for Labor Pales- 
tine and the Jewish People’s League; Organisation Sioniste 
de France, founded in 1933, an organization of General Zion- 
ists; and the Jewish State Party, founded in 1936. Mizrachi 
also had a certain following in France, including a group called 
Yavne and a Yiddish-language journal. In the same period 
branches of many Zionist youth movements were formed: 
Bleu-Blanc (General Zionists), Betar (Revisionists), Berit ha- 
Kannaim (Jewish State Party), Deror (Po’alei Zion-Hitahadut), 
Ha-Shomer ha-Zair, Ze irei ha-Mizrachi, Ha-Poel ha-Mizra- 
chi, and Ha-Noar ha-Ziyyoni. In 1937 the Fédération de la 
Jeunesse Sioniste et Pro-Palestinienne was founded as a 
result of the merger between the Jewish scouting movement 
and a few Zionist youth groups, with a total membership of 
5,000. 


World War 11. From the German occupation in 1940, Zionist 
activities were centered in the southern area known as Vichy 
France. In 1941, at a secret conference in Lyons, initiated by J. 
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Fischer (Ariel), a new Zionist leadership embracing all groups 
was established under the chairmanship of Leonce Bernheim, 
former chairman of the Zionist coordination committee. At 
another meeting in Vichy in the same year, the Mouvement 
de la Jeunesse Sioniste, embracing all youth organizations, 
was created under the direction of Simon Lévitte and Jules 
Jefroykin. Both frameworks engaged in educational work, 
such as the teaching of Hebrew, Jewish history, etc., but de- 
voted their energies mainly to smuggling Jewish refugees into 
Switzerland and Spain. Young Zionists also played a leading 
part in organizing Jewish armed resistance to the Nazis (see 
*France, Holocaust Period). 


After World War 11. Immediately after World War 11, leading 
French Jews, such as André Blumel, were active in aiding the 
“illegal” immigration and the Berihah movement to Palestine 
though French ports. With the establishment of the State of 
Israel, Jewish community officials in France adopted an atti- 
tude of sympathy, putting an end to their previous hostility. 
In 1947 the Union Sioniste Francaise was founded, uniting all 
Zionists in France and North Africa, led for some time by An- 
dré Blumel. The transformation of French Jewry by the influx 
of North African, particularly Algerian Jews, also influenced 
the Zionist movement there. Migration to Israel increased 
steadily. French Jewry demonstrated its solidarity with Israel 
before and after the Six-Day War (1967), and Chief Rabbi Jacob 
*Kaplan voiced Jewish disapproval of De Gaulle’s anti-Israel 
policies. All traditional Jewish bodies began openly to sup- 
port Israel, and a Comité de Coordination des Organisations 
Juives en France, headed by Guy de *Rothschild, was specially 
created in 1967 for financial aid and information services for 
Israel. Groups for aliyah to Israel were formed, among them 
Oded, comprising young intellectuals from North Africa. All 
Zionist parties and most world organizations collecting funds 
and selling bonds for Israel have branches in France, many of 
them publishing their own journals, such as the French Am- 
itiés France-Israel (since 1953) and the Yiddish daily Unzer Vort 


(since 1945) and Tsionistishe Shtime. 
[Lucien Lazare] 


In Germany 

The First Zionist Congress (1897) was attended by more than 
40 delegates from Germany, not all of them natives of that 
country. (The delegation included four representatives from 
Erez Israel, one of whom, Heinrich *Loewe, was a founder 
of a Zionist group in Germany even before the appearance 
of Theodor Herzl.) There were, however, a few bodies in 
Germany that could be regarded as forerunners of modern 
Zionism; the Esra society in Berlin (founded 1883) tended to 
the Hibbat Zion; the Russian Jewish Scientific Society in Ber- 
lin (1889) which was composed almost exclusively of “East- 
ern Jews’; the Association for the Promotion of Agriculture 
and Crafts in Palestine, founded in Cologne in 1892 by Max 
*Bodenheimer and David Wolffsohn, was in 1897 transformed 
into the Nationaljuedische Vereinigung and demanded, before 
the Basle Program, nothing less than a Jewish state. As early 
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as October 1897 the Zionistische Vereinigung in Deutsch- 
land (zvp), a roof organization of all Zionist societies, was 
set up. The Zionist movement in Germany was distinguished 
by quality - especially excellent organization and harmoni- 
ous internal relations - rather than by quantity, since, to quote 
Richard *Lichtheim: “nowhere was the opposition of Jews to 
the new movement so widespread, principled, and fierce as 
in Germany.’ Herzl’s original plan to convoke the First Con- 
gress in Munich failed because of the hostility of the German 
rabbis; the board of the Union of German Rabbis issued a 
proclamation against the Congress and Zionism (hence *Pro- 
testrabbiner). 

The slow but steady growth of the zvp is reflected by the 
following figures: in 1912 it had 8,400 members and in 1927 
some 20,000, 2,000 of whom were members (or “old boys”) 
of the Zionist students’ associations organized in the Kartell 
juedischer Verbindungen; in the same years the number of 
local branches doubled from 100 to 200. The year 1902 saw 
the establishment of two Zionist institutions whose influ- 
ence reached far beyond the borders of Germany: the Zionist 
weekly *Juedische Rundschau and the publishing house *Jue- 
discher Verlag. Special importance is attached to the Zionist 
territorial conference of 1912 because it adopted a resolution 
obliging every Zionist “to include aliyah in the program of his 
life” or at least to connect his personal fate with that of the 
national home by means of economic interests. 

The influence of the Zionist Federation of Germany was 
particularly strong during the 15 years in which the headquar- 
ters of the World Zionist Organization were in Germany: in 
Cologne during the presidency of David Wolffsohn (1905-11) 
and in Berlin during that of Otto Warburg (1911-20), all the 
more so as one of the chairmen of the zvp, Arthur *Hantke, 
was a leading member of the Zionist Executive. It was largely 
due to the fact that the Zionist headquarters remained in Ber- 
lin during World War 1, although some Executive members 
went abroad, and that German Zionists continued to hold key 
positions in the world movement, that German representa- 
tives in Turkey exerted their influence in favor of the yishuv 
and helped to mitigate its persecution. Leaders of German 
Zionism like Felix Rosenblueth (later Pinhas *Rosen, Israel’s 
first minister of justice), Richard Lichtheim, and Kurt *Blu- 
menfeld held highest office in the world movement even after 
its seat had been transferred to London. 

During the Weimar Republic (1918-1933) the Zionists in 
Germany continued to be an elite rather than a mass move- 
ment. Shekel figures moved round 20,000, and it was only af- 
ter the Nazis had seized power that the Zionistische Vereini- 
gung in Deutschland reached its maximum membership of 
35,000. It always embraced all Zionist parties - with the ex- 
ception of the Revisionists, who seceded in 1932. When the 
ascent of the Nazis had conclusively proved the bankruptcy of 
assimilation, Zionism became the dominant force in German 
Jewry. The courageous and dignified article of the Juedische 
Rundschau, “Wear the Yellow Badge with Pride,” by its editor 
Robert Weltsch, which was the Zionist reply to the anti-Jewish 
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boycott of April 1, 1933, made Jewish history. The main efforts 
of the zvp were now directed at the preparation and promo- 
tion of aliyah and hakhsharah (youth training). Through the 
*Haavarah, the transfer of Jewish assets to Palestine, some 
£6,000,000 were saved and infused into the economy of Erez 
Israel to its great benefit. After the Nuremberg Laws in 1935 
the zvp was subjected to increasing restrictions and in 1938 
was dissolved by the authorities. 

Immediately after World War 11 a United Zionist Fed- 
eration was established by the Displaced Persons. It was very 
active, but after most of the pps had left, mainly for Israel, it 
was dissolved. In 1954 the Zionist Organization in Germany 
was established, against considerable opposition in the world 
movement, but when two delegates from Germany were ad- 
mitted to the 24 Congress (1956), this federation, with its 
seat in Frankfurt, gained official recognition. Due to the small 
number of Jews in Germany and to other factors, the scope 
and quality of its activities fall necessarily short of those of the 
former ZVD, but it is doing useful work in particular in the 
fields of fundraising and public relations. 


[Aharon Zwergbaum] 


In Great Britain 

There were many Jewish and non-Jewish forerunners of the 
Zionist idea and supporters of Jewish settlement in Pales- 
tine, as well as an active group of Hovevei Zion (see *Hibbat 
Zion), in Great Britain. Thus, political Zionism appeared on 
the British scene very early. It was in London that Theodor 
Herzl made his first Zionist speech (at the Maccabean Club 
in November 1895) and outlined his program in an article in 
the Jewish Chronicle, in January 1896, before the publication 
of Der Judenstaat. He was received with great reservations 
not only by the Jewish establishment, but even by some of the 
Hovevei Zion. On his next visit, in July 1896, he addressed a 
mass meeting in the East End and received an enthusiastic 
response. Among his first supporters and followers were the 
Sephardi Haham Moses *Gaster, the Hebrew teacher Ephraim 
Ish-Kishor, the already famous writer Israel Zangwill, and 
Jacob de *Haas, followed soon after by Joseph *Cowen, Leop- 
old *Greenberg, and Leopold *Kessler. In March 1898 Hovevei 
Zion in Britain joined the Zionist movement mainly under 
the influence of Herbert *Bentwich and Albert *Goldsmid. 
As a consequence, the Second Zionist Congress (1898) was 
attended by 15 delegates from Britain, compared to eight at 
the First Congress. In January 1899 the English Zionist Fed- 
eration was founded, with Sir Francis Abraham Montefiore, 
a grand-nephew of Sir Moses Montefiore, elected the first 
president of the Federation. Herzl, who from the beginning 
believed in British support for Zionism, registered the Jewish 
Colonial Trust as a British corporation (1899), and in 1900 
convoked the Fourth Zionist Congress in London, the only 
Congress during his lifetime not held in Basle. “From here the 
Zionist idea will soon soar higher and higher,’ Herzl declared 
in his opening speech. Most British Zionists supported Herzl 
in the controversy over the Uganda Scheme, while Jacob K. 
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*Goldbloom, one of Herzl’s first followers, led the opposition. 
The Zionist movement in Britain suffered a severe blow when 
Zangwill seceded, in 1905, and founded the Jewish Territorial 
Organization. 

In 1904 Chaim Weizmann settled in England, having re- 
ceived a position at the University of Manchester, and soon 
gathered around him a group of devoted Zionists who later 
distinguished themselves in the British and world move- 
ment, notably Simon *Marks, Israel *Sieff, Harry *Sacher, 
and Leon *Simon. In 1914 Weizmann became vice president 
of the Zionist Federation (under Joseph Cowen as president). 
World War 1 opened new political perspectives. An advisory 
committee on Zionist political activity was formed, composed 
of Nahum Sokolow and Yehiel Tschlenow (members of the 
world Executive who had moved to London), Cowen, Weiz- 
mann, Gaster, and Bentwich. The Zionist Federation became 
an important factor in these activities. In 1915 it organized a 
petition demanding “the establishment of a publicly recog- 
nized and legally secured Home for the Jewish people in Pal- 
estine, as formulated by the Zionist Congress in Basle in 1897.” 
The petition was signed by 77,000 adults out of a total Jewish 
population of about 300,000. In January 1917 Cowen resigned 
from the presidency of the Zionist Federation to make way 
for Weizmann. 

In their struggle for British support for the Zionist goals, 
the leaders of the movement were enthusiastically supported 
by the federation and advised and supported by Zionists from 
abroad who spent the war years in London, like Ahad Ha-Am 
and Vladimir Jabotinsky, as well as by some British Jews of 
high social standing, most notably Herbert Samuel and Lord 
Rothschild. Chief Rabbi Joseph Herman *Hertz came out as a 
supporter of Zionism, in remarkable contrast to his predeces- 
sor Herman Adler, who had denounced Zionism as a fantasy. 
Still, anti- Zionist sentiments were so strong in the Jewish es- 
tablishment that the presidents of the Board of Deputies and 
of the Anglo-Jewish Association, D.L. Alexander and Claude 
Montefiore, respectively, publicly repudiated Zionist aims in 
the name of their organizations. The sharp protest by the fol- 
lowers and sympathizers of Zionism forced Alexander to re- 
sign. Lord Rothschild accepted the honorary presidency of 
the Zionist Federation and so became the addressee of the 
Balfour Declaration. At the first Zionist World Conference 
after the war, held in London in 1920, Weizmann was elected 
president of the World Zionist Organization and the seat of 
the Executive and of the main instruments of the movement 
were formally established in London, which thus became the 
capital of world Zionism. 

During the 30 years of British administration in Pales- 
tine, the activities of the Zionist movement in Great Britain 
were of utmost importance for the work and struggle of the 
Zionist Executive, by providing mass support in the political, 
financial, and cultural fields. Zionist influence within British 
Jewry increased. In 1929 the Board of Deputies joined the en- 
larged Jewish Agency for Palestine as a constituent body. In 
1939 Selig *Brodetsky, a member of the Zionist Federation, 
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was elected president of the Board of Deputies, and since then 
only Zionists or staunch supporters of Israel have served in 
that capacity. Zionist youth movements developed, and there 
was a significant aliyah from Britain. At the 21st Congress (in 
1939) Great Britain was represented by 15 delegates, eight rep- 
resenting the Federation (General Zionists), three Poalei Zion, 
three Mizrachi, and one the Jewish State Party. The Revision- 
ists, who at that time had already seceded from the World 
Zionist Organization, also moved their headquarters to Lon- 
don, which was the seat of the Zionist-led European Execu- 
tive of the World Jewish Congress, as well. In 1944 the Board 
of Deputies embraced the Biltmore Program by adopting a 
resolution calling for the establishment of a Jewish state in 
undivided Palestine, hopefully within the framework of the 
British Commonwealth. During the years of the struggle and 
resistance of the yishuv after World War 11, preceding the in- 
dependence of Israel, British Zionists took a courageous stand 
against their government. 

After the establishment of the State of Israel, Great Brit- 
ain naturally lost its central position in the Zionist world, but 
British Zionists - under the direction of Lavy Bakstansky - 
continued to distinguish themselves by their generous sup- 
port of Israel and their increasing influence within the Jew- 
ish community of Great Britain. The achievement of raising 
£11,000,000 in the Emergency Campaign of 1967 (as com- 
pared with £2,600,000 raised the year before), as well as the 
fact that within a few days about 10,000 volunteers for Israel 
enlisted, about 2,000 of whom actually arrived in Israel, is 
worthy of note. The most impressive achievement within the 
framework of the community is the establishment of a net- 
work of Zionist day schools since 1953. In 1969 ten schools 
were operating with an enrollment of over 5,000 pupils. 


[Aharon Zwergbaum] 


In Holland 

The Zionist Federation was established in Holland in 1899 
under the name of Nederlandse Zionistenbond. Among its 
founders was the young banker Jacobus H. Kann, who was a 
close collaborator of Theodor Herzl. The members of the orga- 
nization were mainly middle-class intellectuals, and for about 
30 years the Zionist movement of Holland was unsuccessful 
in attracting a wider following among the Jewish proletariat. 
The movement also encountered violent opposition from Or- 
thodox circles. The chief rabbi of Amsterdam, J.Z. *Duenner, 
supported the Zionist movement from the start, and some of 
his close friends founded the Mizrachi movement, led by S. 
Ph. de Vries. But his colleagues and almost all of his disciples 
rejected Zionism, and in 1904 the Council of Chief Rabbis 
(which Duenner refused to join) forbade the Jews to join the 
Zionist movement. The Eighth Zionist Congress, which was 
held in The Hague, led to an awakening of the movement. An 
attempt to establish a Zionist youth movement during that pe- 
riod ended in failure, but the official Zionist organ. De Joodse 
Wachter, founded in 1905, which in time became a weekly, 
stood its ground. 
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In 1912 Nehemiah de *Lieme was elected president of 
the Nederlandse Zionistenbond, and S.A. van Vriesland (who 
was later to become treasurer of the World Zionist Organi- 
zation) was elected its secretary. De Lieme consolidated the 
organization's special character by establishing several prin- 
ciples: the negation of any Zionist work for Diaspora Jewry 
(“Gegenwartsarbeit”); sound economic management in the 
upbuilding of Erez Israel; the exemplary organization of the 
Zionist movement in the Diaspora. In Holland, the organiza- 
tion made the following demands: prohibition of the sale of 
the shekel for obtaining the right to vote at elections to the 
Zionist Congresses (therefore Holland’s representation at all 
the Congresses fell below the organization's actual strength); 
membership to be registered personally (not through Zionist 
parties); insistence on Zionist principles in propaganda as well 
as fundraising for Erez Israel. De Lieme exerted tremendous 
influence on his friends and followers, among them S. *Hoof- 
ien, later director of the Anglo-Palestine Bank in Palestine, 
Abel Herzberg, author and politician, and others. In 1914 the 
world headquarters of the Jewish National Fund were trans- 
ferred to The Hague, and de Lieme headed the fund for seven 
years and formulated its principles. In 1920 he was elected to 
the Executive of the World Zionist Organization, but resigned 
when his principles were not accepted. After de Lieme’s res- 
ignation, he returned to the leadership of the Nederlandse 
Zionistenbond and developed a stance of opposition to the 
Executive of the World Zionist Organization. Perez (Fritz) 
*Bernstein also extended this opposition to the political line 
of Chaim Weizmann, and in his capacity of editor of De Joodse 
Wachter and later as president of the organization, he left his 
imprint on the movement. Only a small group of Dutch Zion- 
ists countered the de Lieme-Bernstein line, among them David 
Cohen and the Poalei Zion, founded in 1933 by S. de Wolff. 
There was also a small Revisionist group, which would not 
gain much influence because of the anti- Weizmann stance of 
the whole Zionist Federation. 

During World War 1 the arrival of refugees from Bel- 
gium (all of whom were Jews of East European origin) added 
an important element to the movement. The study of modern 
Hebrew developed and several newspapers included a Hebrew 
supplement. In 1917 an organization of Zionist youth groups, 
Joodse Jeugdfederatie, was established with the moral support 
of the Zionist leadership and under its aegis. The Jeugdfeder- 
atie encompassed many groups throughout the country and 
held independent activities (publications, lectures, conven- 
tions). After about ten years, it was headed by young people, 
mostly students, who had emerged from its own ranks. 

The rise of antisemitism in Germany was a cause for 
much agitation in Holland, and the 30,000 German Jewish ref- 
ugees who arrived in the country highlighted the problem. The 
influence of the Zionist movement increased, and although it 
had no more than 4,000 registered members, many beyond 
its ranks accepted the Zionist ideology. Anti-Jewish trends 
then began to grow in Holland and the local Zionist leader- 
ship was inclined to conceal the Jewish national character of 
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Zionism. In opposition to this tendency, a trend calling itself 
“Radical Zionism,” greatly influenced by Lion Nordheim, de- 
veloped within the youth movements and among the students. 
It clashed sharply with the Zionist leadership, especially over 
the following points: the Joodse Jeugdfederatie demanded of 
its members complete identification with the Jewish people 
and public detachment from the Dutch nation; it stood for the 
safeguarding of Jewish national values and traditions and for 
Jewish education, thus opposing the prohibition of “Gegen- 
wartsarbeit”; it propagated the ideal of halutziyyut (pioneer- 
ing) among its members. The rift between the youth move- 
ment (which also encompassed religious and labor groups and 
commanded a membership of 2,000 in 40 branches) reached 
its climax in 1940. With the German invasion, however, it was 
decided to establish a joint leadership of all the Zionist orga- 
nizations in Holland, and this body administered the affairs of 
the Nederlandse Zionistenbond until its dissolution. 

Immediately after World War 1, many halutzim from 
Eastern Europe had arrived in Holland to complete their 
agricultural training with Dutch farmers. During the 1930s 
halutzim also emerged from the ranks of the Joodse Jeugdfed- 
eratie. They established three organizations: Hevrat Olim (the 
adherents of Bernstein), Berit Halutzim Datiyyim (religious) 
and He-Halutz (composed mainly of halutzim from other 
countries, including German refugees). As Holland was not 
considered to be a danger zone, not even by the World Zionist 
Organization, over 800 halutzim were trapped there for many 
years. Many of them perished during the war, but 444 were 
saved, mainly due to the activity of the *Westerweel group. 
After World War 11 the Dutch Zionist movement was domi- 
nated mainly by the radical trend. Its slogan, which called for 
massive aliyah, led to considerable success. Out of the 25,000 
Jews who survived in Holland, some 4,000 settled in Israel 
between 1948 and 1969, a higher percentage than from any 
other Western country. During this period most of the Zionist 
leadership itself migrated to Israel, and the Nederlandse Zi- 
onistenbond lost its central position within the remnant of 
Dutch Jewry. Zionist periodicals in Holland included, apart 
from De Joodse Wachter, Tikvath Jisrael (from 1917), monthly 
of the youth movement; Mizrachie (from 1932), monthly of the 
Mizrachi movement; and Jaarboek van de Nederlandse Zionis- 
tische Studentenorganisatie (since 1909). 


[Jozeph Michman (Melkman)] 


In Hungary 

Two strong and opposing forces were influential among Hun- 
garian Jewry from the 1840s: on the one hand a desire to as- 
similate linguistically and culturally into the Magyar nation, 
and on the other extreme religious conservatism. In addition, 
Hasidism exerted a substantial influence, particularly in the 
northern part of the country. These three phenomena were 
an obstacle to the proliferation of the Zionist idea at the end 
of the 19"* century. Nonetheless, the difficult and extended 
struggle of the Zionists succeeded in spreading the Zionist 
idea among relatively small groups throughout the country. 
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During the period of the Hovevei Zion a number of enthu- 
siastic supporters of this movement in Hungary maintained 
ties with other Hovevei Zion beyond the borders. However, 
even the fact that Theodor Herzl was a native of Budapest and 
was bound to Hungarian Jewry through familial ties did not 
facilitate the development of the Zionist movement in Hun- 
gary. On a number of occasions Herzl himself declared that 
Zionism would reach Hungary, but only later on. 

In spite of strong opposition to Zionism in religious cir- 
cles, some Orthodox Jews from Hungary participated in the 
founding of the world religious Zionist movement. Some Hun- 
garian Jews also settled in Erez Israel during the 19 century 
and became an important element in the old yishuy, but as a 
rule they bore no ties to Zionism. Representatives from Hun- 
gary participated in the First Zionist Congress (1897). One of 
them, Janos *Ronai, delivered a speech at the Congress and 
pointed to the normal condition of life of Hungarian Jewry, 
but he expressed the fear that this situation would deterio- 
rate and predicted that Hungarian Jewry would then join the 
Zionist movement. Immediately after the Congress, Ronai, an 
attorney from Transylvania, began to engage in varied organi- 
zational activities, establishing branches of the Zionist move- 
ment, heading the national efforts at organizations, and being 
elected first chairman of the Hungarian Zionist Organization. 
In preparation for his appearance at the Congress, he wrote an 
ideological pamphlet in German entitled Zionismus in Ungarn 
(1897), in which he engaged the arguments of both the assimi- 
lationist and religious opposition. Another central figure was 
Samu Bettelheim, who was active in Bratislava. Bettelheim 
was a religious Zionist, and upon his initiative the first world 
conference of Mizrachi was convened in his city in 1904. The 
number of local Zionist groups began to increase, and at the 
Second Zionist Congress (1898) 32 branches of the Hungar- 
ian Zionist Federation were in existence. 

In 1908 the Hungarian authorities became aware of the 
movement and prohibited collecting money for the Zionist 
funds. Local Zionists alerted the president of the World Zionist 
Organization, David Wolffsohn. He visited Budapest and was 
received by the minister of interior, Count Gyula Andrassy, 
who displayed understanding and even friendship toward the 
Zionist movement but explained to Wolffsohn that the prob- 
lem of minorities was very disturbing in Hungary and he could 
not afford to allow the creation of yet another national minor- 
ity, the Jewish nation. This approach continued to characterize 
the position of the Hungarian authorities vis-a-vis Zionism. 

At the beginning of the 20" century, some of the students 
at the University of Budapest became Zionists. In 1903 they 
founded a society called Makkabea, which played a central 
role in the propagation of the Zionist idea in the capital and 
the provinces until World War 11. The Zionist press was also 
established by the initiative of this society. The first Zionist 
organ was Zsidé Néplap, which was published from 1905 to 
1907. In 1911 another organ, Zsidé Szemle, began to appear 
under the editorship of Jozsef Schénfeld. These papers, how- 
ever, did not succeed in penetrating into wider Jewish circles. 
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A Jewish quarterly called Mult és Jové began appearing in 1911 
under the editorship of Joseph *Patai. Although this literary 
and artistic periodical was not an official organ of Zionism, it 
clearly identified with the Jewish nationalist and Zionist trend 
and achieved great popularity (publication ceased during the 
Holocaust). Zionists were also active in the establishment of 
Jewish sports organizations that maintained ties with similar 
groups in Austria. 

Feeble attempts were made at the beginning of the cen- 
tury to establish Poalei Zion in Hungary, but the Jews among 
Hungarian Social Democrats opposed this idea. The Jewish 
Territorial Organization (1TO) also set up a branch in Hun- 
gary in 1912. Local Zionists became involved in a difficult 
struggle with the rro, which was also supported by the non- 
Zionist Jewish press. In spite of all these difficulties, however, 
on the eve of World War 1 there were branches of the Hun- 
garian Zionist Organization in many cities throughout Hun- 
gary, and 20 delegates from Hungary participated in the 1 
Zionist Congress (1913). 

During World War 1 many active Zionists were mobilized 
into the army, and some who were captured came into contact 
with Russian Jews and Zionists. These contacts proved to be 
very fruitful. During the last months of World War 1 and the 
period of the Russian Revolution, Zionists, and especially de- 
mobilized officers, organized into self-defense units and in a 
number of places overcame mob attacks on the Jews. The first 
short-lived Communist regime in Hungary (1919) displayed 
open hostility to Zionism, prohibited organizational activities, 
and forced the Zionist organ to close down for a period. 

In the peace treaty that ended World War 1, Hungary 
was divided up, and the Zionist activity in areas annexed to 
Romania, Czechoslovakia, Austria, and Yugoslavia began to 
develop independently of the Hungarian Zionist Organiza- 
tion, whose headquarters were in Budapest. Zionist activities 
continued in the limited area of Hungary, where one of the 
central problems was the extended struggle to acquire govern- 
ment authorization for the Zionist Organization. The leaders 
of the Neolog Jewish community also opposed the granting of 
such authorization, since they regarded Zionism as a breach 
of Hungarian patriotism. Legalization was finally achieved in 
1927, with the Hungarian Zionists receiving strong political 
support from the Zionist Executive in London. The Pro-Pal- 
estine Association exerted influence among those Jews who 
did not formally join the Zionist Organization. 

By the 16" Zionist Congress (1929) many youth move- 
ments had already been formed in Hungary, including He- 
Halutz. A great step forward was the enlargement of the Jew- 
ish Agency and the seating of the Hungarian Zionist Joseph 
Patai, and the chief rabbi of Szeged, Immanuel Low, who was 
considered a non-Zionist, on its General Council. In 1937, 17 
local branches of the Zionist Organization and 3,600 members 
existed in Hungary. The number of youth movement members 
was also substantial. The year 1937 was the last before the can- 
cellation of equal rights for Hungarian Jews (the Hungarian 
parliament had already begun deliberating the law to reduce 
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their rights, which was passed in 1938). The first anti-Jewish 
law, the restrictions on Jewish economic activities, and the 
proximity of German Nazism - after Germany had annexed 
Austria — increased the interest of Hungarian Jewry in the 
Zionist movement. Zionist cultural activities expanded, es- 
pecially those of the youth movements. The number of Jews 
who wished to go to Palestine, as well as the number of those 
who realized their desire, was on the rise. 

Jewish refugees from Austria, Poland, and other places 
began arriving in Hungary, and aid was extended to them 
principally through the framework of the Zionist movement. 
Efforts to move refugees to Palestine through “illegal” chan- 
nels were made under Zionist auspices, particularly through 
the youth movements. With the annexation of northern Tran- 
sylvania to Hungary in 1940, a group of Transylvanian Zionist 
leaders experienced in public and political life arrived in Bu- 
dapest. Among them were Rezsné Rudolf *Kasztner and the 
newspaper editor Erné *Marton. The Zionist Socialist move- 
ment was further strengthened during this period, and Béla 
Danos, its leader, also took upon himself varied activities. 
Youth leaders arrived from Slovakia and other parts of for- 
mer Czechoslovakia, bringing with them strong Zionist views. 
The movement in Hungary was then headed by Otté *Komoly. 
Those who came from the annexed provinces, as well as ac- 
tive Zionists who had fled from other countries, were aided by, 
and extended aid to, the rescue activities of the Zionist move- 
ment and to some degree the Aid and Rescue Committee set 
up for that purpose. The Aid and Rescue Committee estab- 
lished contact with Adolf *Eichmann to discuss rescue plans 
and sent Joel *Brand, one of the active Zionist Socialists, on 
his tragic mission. During World War 11 Hungarian Zionists 
were active mainly in rescue activities. 

After World War 11, in 1945, the Zionist Organization 
in Hungary was reconstituted. Zionist youth movements di- 
rected many young people to Erez Israel. The new govern- 
ment displayed hostility toward the Zionist activities from 
the very start and tried gradually to liquidate the movement. 
In 1949 the Zionist Organization and all Zionist activities 
were formally prohibited. A number of trials, directed spe- 
cifically against Zionists, were later held by the government, 
and in other trials, including that of Laszlé Rajk, some of the 
defendants were accused of “conspiring with Zionists.” The 
50-year history of the Zionist movement in Hungary thus 
came to an end. 


In Italy 

Because of the small number of Jews in Italy and the fact that 
they were largely assimilated, Zionism could penetrate only 
slowly and with difficulty and for years retained an exclusive 
character. Among the Jewish periodicals, the first to express 
Zionist ideas at the end of the 19"* century was II Corriere Isra- 
elitico, which was published in Italian but appeared in Trieste 
(then under Austrian rule). No Italian delegates were present 
at the First Zionist Congress in 1897. The Second Congress 
(1898) was attended by the rabbi of Naples, Joseph Sonnino, 
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who was chosen as delegate without formal elections. He 
represented the first Zionist groups that had been formed in 
Italy in Ancona, Rome, Leghorn, Florence, and Naples. Also 
present at the Second Congress was Felice Ravenna, who was 
to become the head of Italian Zionism and was to remain its 
leader for many years, representing it at the Third Congress 
in 1899, together with two other delegates. It was only in 1901 
that the Italian Zionist Federation was formed. Its conven- 
tions originally took place every two years in various towns. 
In 1901 the first Zionist periodical, L'Idea Sionista, was founded 
and survived for ten years; in 1908 the more penetrating L’Eco 
Sionista d'Italia appeared. 

At that time Italian Zionism had no important political 
scope and was troubled by various controversies; its nature 
was mainly philanthropic. Due to the intervention of some of 
its exponents, however, Theodor Herzl was received in Janu- 
ary 1904 by King Victor Emmanuel 111 and by Pope Pius x. 
On that occasion, Herzl had an interview with the Italian 
minister for foreign affairs and later sent him a written state- 
ment. From the beginning, the most active and penetrating 
Zionist writer and journalist was Dante *Lattes. After Herzl’s 
death the movement experienced a period of decline, and the 
center of its activities was transferred to Florence, under the 
leadership of Alfonso *Pacifici. In 1916 the weekly Israel was 
founded there and remained the center of Zionist activity, al- 
though it carried no Zionist label. 

Immediately after World War 1 an Italian Jew, naval cap- 
tain Angelo Levi-Bianchini, was sent by the government as 
Italian military attaché to General Allenby’s General Staff. 
Under the influence of Chaim Weizmann, he became an ar- 
dent Zionist. He was killed in a Bedouin ambush in Syria in 
1920. In 1922 Weizmann went to Italy and made his first close 
contact with Italian Jewry, defining it in his autobiography as 
follows: “The Italian Jewish community seemed to be a com- 
munity of sujets délite. And the élite of that community were 
turning their eyes to Palestine.’ During the early years of Fas- 
cist rule, the relations between the Italian government and the 
Zionist Organization were so good that in 1928 the Comitato 
Italia-Palestina was formed to facilitate the contact between 
Italy and Palestine. Personalities of high standing in politics 
and literature were among the members of this committee. 
There had even been talk in 1931 of holding the 19” Zionist 
Congress at Abbazia (now Opatija, Croatia). The Zionist Re- 
visionist movement was also in touch with the Italian govern- 
ment. Its leader, Leone *Carpi in Milan, published the periodi- 
cal L'Idea Sionistica. The Revisionists founded a naval school at 
Civitavecchia for the world Betar movement that was several 
times visited by Vladimir Jabotinsky. 

Although the attitude of Mussolini's government became 
increasingly pro-Arab, Zionism remained active for some 
years. It maintained agricultural training centers (hakhsha- 
rot); encouraged contributions to the Zionist funds, which 
showed increases; replied firmly to controversies in newspa- 
pers; and regularly sent delegates to the Zionist Congresses. 
Following the introduction of the racial laws in 1938, the po- 
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sition of Italian Jewry rapidly deteriorated. The existing Jew- 
ish periodicals were ordered to stop publication, the Zionist 
organizations were dissolved, and Jewish life, with the excep- 
tion of religious and charitable functions, had to be carried on 
in secret. This period marked the beginning of a considerable 
aliyah from Italy, whose first pioneers and standard-bearers 
had been Enzo and Ada *Sereni. 

After the interval of World War 11, marked by deporta- 
tions and ruin, particularly during the German occupation, 
Jewish and Zionist life slowly revived in Italy. Immediately af- 
ter World War 11 Italy became a center of widespread and fe- 
verish underground activities in the organization of “illegal” 
immigration of Jewish survivors from Central and Eastern 
Europe to Palestine (directed by Ada Sereni) and also of se- 
cret arms transports for the Haganah. Italian Zionist and com- 
munal leaders, among them Raffaele *Cantoni, played a major 
role in these operations. These facts, as well as the presence of 
the soldiers of the Jewish Brigade Group from Palestine, cre- 
ated a climate of deep identification of Italian Jewry with the 
struggle for Jewish independence in Palestine. 

Numerous Zionist conventions took place in Italy from 
1947 onward and aliyah increased considerably. Jewish edu- 
cation, e.g., the great Jewish school in Milan, became Hebrew 
and Israel-oriented. Italian Zionism, which is numerically still 
very small because of the limited size of the Jewish commu- 
nity, is now more politically conscious and has more cultural 
and personal ties with Israel than ever before. 


[Giorgio Romano] 


In Latin America 

The Zionist movement in Latin America grew with the de- 
velopment of the continent’s Jewish communities. In most 
countries Jewish communal and Zionist institutions collab- 
orated from the start, and from the time of the struggle for 
independence and the establishment of the State of Israel the 
activities of the Zionist movement have expanded to conti- 
nental proportions. The movement has sponsored such ma- 
jor continental gatherings as the first Zionist congress in 
Montevideo (1945); the second Zionist congress in Buenos 
Aires (1950); the first Jewish Latin American youth conven- 
tion (Montevideo 1961); a conference convened after the Six- 
Day War that brought together 527 delegates from Argentina, 
Uruguay, Chile, Paraguay, and Peru (Nov. 1967); and a South 
American encounter for the new Zionist generations (Buenos 
Aires, April 1970). 


Argentina. Zionist groups arose in Buenos Aires and in the 
interior simultaneously with the organization of the First 
Zionist Congress in Basle. The oldest group (established 1897) 
was Sion. The Dr. Theodor Herzl League was also influen- 
tial for several years. As the movement grew, its activities 
were coordinated by a Federacién (established 1904), a cen- 
tral institution which was an extension of the Herzl League. 
In 1908 it was replaced by Tifereth Zion. The movement’s 
leadership developed within the framework of the Feder- 
acion Sionista Argentina (established 1913), whose first lead- 
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ers were Jacobo Joselevich, Nathan Gezang, and Solomon 
Liebeshutz. 

During the early stages of its development, the move- 
ment did not tend toward internal political polarization. There 
were, however, lesser organizations which espoused particular 
ideological trends: Herut, Socialist Territorialists (established 
1905); SS, Socialist Zionists (established 1906); and a Borocho- 
vist group, Po’alei Zion (est. 1909), and Ze’irei Zion (1918). The 
two last groups united in 1932 to form Povlei Zion Zeirei Zion 
and its periodical Di Naye Tzait, established 1918, still exists. 
The other major local party is the General Zionists, whose of- 
ficial publication is El Estado Judio. Ha-Shomer ha-Zaiir, par- 
ticularly active after World War 11, publishes the Nueva Sion 
(established 1947). The Revisionist party (established 1930), 
which increased its organizational cadres during the struggle 
of the yishuv against the British administration in Palestine, 
puts out La idea Sionista. Mizrachi was established in 1940 on 
the foundations of previously organized smaller groups. 

These parties have sponsored the creation of youth move- 
ments which have made significant contributions in the ar- 
eas of Jewish education and aliyah. Women’s organizations 
of each party, as well as w1zo, are also active. The Consejo 
Central Sionista (established 1948), in which all local Zionist 
institutions are represented, arose from the reorganization of 
the Zionist parties and the creation of a Comisién Coordina- 
dora (established 1940). As of 1951 it has undertaken functions 
previously carried out by the Jewish Agency (established 1937, 
for Argentina and Latin America). Delegates from Argentina 
have attended Zionist Congresses since 1925; their presence 
in previous years had been sporadic. The Zionist Organiza- 
tion of Argentina became one of the central organizations of 
Argentine Jewry. 


Brazil. The first Zionist organizations, Tifereth Zion and Aha- 
vath Zion (1916-17) sprang up in Sao Paolo and Rio de Janeiro. 
Smaller centers were also established in the northern prov- 
inces. With the founding of the Zionist Organization (1921), a 
degree of coordination was attained, including collaboration 
between Ashkenazim and Sephardim. During World War 1, 
when Brazil imposed legislation restricting the internal de- 
velopment of national minorities, the Zionist movement was 
officially closed down (1938), but it nevertheless continued its 
activities on a limited scale until 1945, when its legal status was 
renewed. The reorganized Zionist political parties coordinated 
into the United Zionist Organization (established 1945). The 
most influential of these parties were Mapai (organized in the 
1920s), General Zionists (since 1947), and the Revisionists. The 
Keren Hayesod was reorganized in 1946. 

The movement encountered difficulties which derived 
from the complex internal organization of the Jewish com- 
munity; local autonomous trends and a division according to 
countries of origin interfered with its collaboration with a cen- 
tralized communal organization. Nevertheless, communal in- 
stitutions in the state of Sao Paolo consolidated their activities 
with the Zionist Organization in support of the Jewish state 
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and to aid European Jewry. The assimilation of Jewish sectors 
into Brazilian society, a growing manifestation during and 
subsequent to World War 11, was a contributing factor to the 
limited influence of the movement during those years. There 
has been an upswing in the local Zionist movement since the 
19508, particularly after the Six-Day War (1967). 


Colombia. The communal life of this small Jewish community, 
composed of Sephardim who emigrated from Palestine dur- 
ing the crisis years of the 1920s, German-speaking Ashkenazi 
immigrants arriving since World War 1, and refugees from 
Nazi persecution, was organized with difficulty. The Zionist 
movement also had a slow beginning due to the restrictive 
measures adopted by the authorities to prevent the formation 
of “ethnic islands.” The Federacién Sionista, together with the 
Comité Central (established 1936), adopted measures against 
antisemitism and racial discrimination. 


Ecuador and Paraguay. The respective organizations of Ecua- 
dor and Paraguay enjoy a limited membership, and they work 
together with communal institutions. Paraguay, whose minute 
Jewish population is preponderantly pro-Zionist, has seen an 
increase in activities in the wake of the Six-Day War. 


Chile. Chile’s flourishing Jewish community has attained 
a strong internal organization in which the Zionist move- 
ment wields authority and influence. The earliest Zionist ini- 
tiatives were sporadic. The first stable group was formed in 
1911 by members maintaining contact with the Argentinean 
Zionist movement. An influential figure during this early pe- 
riod was Mauricio Baltiansky. From the first Zionist conven- 
tion in 1919, the movement became more firmly established. 
The major blocs were Poalei Zion (established 1916) and the 
General Zionist Party (1947). Since the 1930s all Zionist par- 
ties and factions have increasingly polarized within the local 
movement. These include the Pro-Palestine Labor League 
(1931), the Revisionists (1932), and Mizrachi. Smaller groups 
such as the Folksfarband and the Grupo Hebraista formed the 
opposition. Active pioneer organizations are Ivriah (1930), Be- 
tar (1933), Bnei Akiva (1940), Kadimah (1944) -— from which 
Ha-Shomer ha-Zair grew - Deror-He-Halutz, and Ihud ha- 
No”r ha-Halutzi (1950) of the Po’alei Zion Hitahadut. Zionist 
women's organizations are W1ZO (1926) and Pioneer Women 
(1949). 

The firmly organized Zionist Federation of Chile (es- 
tablished 1919) incorporates all political and Zionist or- 
ganizations, the United Jewish Appeal, and every institu- 
tion which, if not specifically Zionist, nonetheless identifies 
with the movement's objectives. Together with the Jewish 
representative body, the Comité Representativo, it engages 
in nationwide Jewish education, is involved with cultural 
activities, and participates in the Central Committee for Jew- 
ish Education (established 1946). It sponsors the Instituto 
Chileno-Israelita de Cultura (established 1950), which is as- 
sociated with the Comisién de Cooperacion Intelectual of 
the University of Chile. It has also carried out an intensive 
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campaign of political explanation within non-Jewish circles, 
particularly since World War 11 and the creation of the State 
of Israel. 


Peru. The Zionist movement in Peru, established at the end 
of World War 1, encountered initial resistance on the part of 
the Bund and other left-wing groups in the communal insti- 
tutions and in the Jewish press. After its establishment (1925), 
the Zionist Federation collaborated closely with the Union Is- 
raelita del Peru, an Ashkenazi community functioning since 
1924, and with the Sociedad de Sociedades (1942), represen- 
tative of the community. Together with the latter, the Zionist 
Federation sponsors the Leén Pinelo school (inaugurated 
1946). Jewish public opinion in Peru today is preponderantly 
pro-Zionist. Jewish university students are organized in the 
Centro Universitario Peruano-Israelita (established 1960-61), 
which was reorganized in 1969 as the Movimiento Universita- 
rio Peruano Israelita. An independent youth group, Kinneret 
(est. 1962), sponsors immigration to Israel and local commu- 
nal activities. The Zionist Federation has collaborated with 
the Comité Pro-Palestina (1945) and works with the Instituto 
Cultural Peru-Israel. 


Mexico. Despite the divergences between Zionists and sectors 
identified with the non-Zionist left, the Zionist movement ex- 
erted increasing influence from the 1920s onward. Both blocs 
collaborated in certain communal activities, particularly those 
pertaining to education. Prior to institutional Zionist organi- 
zation, activities were sporadic (i.e., on behalf of the Balfour 
Declaration (1917), a Keren Hayesod campaign (1923), etc.). 
The first organized group was the Poalei Zion (1923), which 
published the first Yiddish publication, Unzer Vort. Groups 
with divergent leanings and bereft of specific partisan char- 
acter collaborated in the Federacién Sionista (1925), which 
later became affiliated with General Zionism. Fragmenta- 
tion into specific parties and Zionist institutions - accord- 
ing to countries of origin or youth and women’s sectors — be- 
gan during the years immediately preceding World War 11: 
Liga Pro-Palestina Obrera (1934), Pioneras (1935), Revision- 
ists (end of the decade), Organizacion Sionista Sefardi (1936, 
functioning jointly with the Sephardi community), w1zo 
(1938), Ha-Shomer ha-Zair - the first pioneer organization 
(1940) — Mizrachi (1942), Betar (1946), Bnei Akiva (1946), Ha- 
Noar ha-Zioni (1948), Habonim (1948), Mapam (1948). The 
youth organizations centralized their activities in the Feder- 
acién Juvenil Sionista (1943). Each of the trends had its own 
publication: Dos Wort (1947, Poalei Zion), Ha-Shomer ha- 
Zair (1942), La Voz Sionista (1948, General Zionists), Unidad 
Juvenil (Poalei Zion youth), Avangard (1948, Mapam), Unzer 
Tribune and El Heraldo (Revisionists), Mizrachi Leben (reli- 
gious). The overall organized movement formed the Feder- 
acion Sionista de Méjico (established 1950), which has since 
undertaken central leadership tasks, including those of a lo- 
cal communal nature. An index of the movement's scope are 
the following figures: approximately 400 organized institu- 
tions cooperated in the Emergency Palestine Committee of 
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1946; in 1954 90% of the Jewish population considered itself 
Zionist, 8% non-Zionist, and 2% anti-Zionist. The Federacién 
collaborates with the Comité Central Israelita, a representa- 
tive communal institution, and with the Instituto de Relacio- 
nes Culturales Méjico-Israel. 


Uruguay. This community of strong Zionist leanings had 
evolved from groups which have collaborated since the ear- 
liest stages of their development. In the first group, Agudath 
Zion, Israel Tschlenow (1914) brought together Zionists of 
no particular political leanings. The Sephardim founded the 
“Dr. Herzl” group in 1918; Poalei Zion was established in 1917. 
Various trends took shape during the 1930s, and the move- 
ment expanded. All the Zionist parties and their pioneer 
movements and women's institutions are locally represented. 
The Organizacion Sionista Territorial, which encompasses 
the Federacion Juvenil Sionista, cooperates closely with the 
Comité Central Israelita, a representative communal institu- 
tion. It also collaborated with the Comité Uruguayo Pro-Pal- 
estina (1940) and later with the Comité Cultural Uruguay- 
Israel. 


Venezuela. The Zionist Organization has been the most ac- 
tive and influential institution of this small community since 
its reorganization in 1949. It works together with the Ash- 
kenazi and Sephardi sectors, as well as with B’nai B’rith and 
the Jewish National Fund. Despite their limited number, the 
following youth movements also operate: Ha-Shomer ha- 
Zair, Bnei Akiva, Unién de Jovenes Hebreos (est. 1955), which 
form the Federacién Universitaria Sionista Sudamericana. 
WIZO maintains branches in the capital and in the interior 
of the country. Affiliation with the Federacién can also be 
individual. It collaborates with the Instituto Cultural Ven- 
ezuela-Israel. 


Central America. Despite their small size, the Jewish com- 
munities of Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, El 
Salvador, and Panama have organized Zionist institutions. In 
El Salvador they have functioned since 1946 and enjoy the co- 
operation of non-Jewish intellectuals and government figures. 
In Panama and Costa Rica, Zionist activities have found sup- 
port among the political non-Jewish personalities who have 
also sponsored relations with the State of Israel. The Zionist 
movement in the region has increased its activities since 1965 
in the wake of the formation of the Federacién de Comuni- 
dades de America Central, in which the Zionist Organization 


is also represented. 
[Rosa Perla Raicher] 


In North African and Asian Countries 

The attachment of Oriental Jewry to Erez Israel was a messi- 
anic-religious one, expressed in prayers and aspirations and at 
times in going to Erez Israel to die and be buried there. Until 
the 1880s migration to Erez Israel was an individual matter 
and was not undertaken by organized groups. 


Organizations. In the late 19» century the European Zionist 
movement attracted followers and sympathizers in all the 
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Oriental countries, with the exception of remote *Yemen. 
The first African and Asian countries in which Zionist move- 
ments were founded were *Algeria, *Tunisia, and *Egypt. As 
early as 1898 communities from these three countries sent 
two delegates to the Second Zionist Congress, convened at 
Basle. Later on, Zionist organizations were established in 
*Iraq, China (Shanghai), Turkey, and *Morocco and afterward 
in *Libya, *Syria, *India, and Singapore. At first groups were 
set up to read Zionist journals and literature from Europe. 
Later on, organizations were founded, sometimes several in 
the same city. Most of these groups were not registered offi- 
cially, either because registration was not required by law or 
because Zionist organizations were not permitted, such as in 
the Ottoman Empire. From the late 19t century to the 1930s 
these organizations had a limited membership. The few active 
members devoted most of their time to Zionist fundraising, 
and not enough attention was given to strengthening Hebrew 
and Zionist education. 

After World War 1, though in some places only after the 
19308, an important change took place in the development 
of Zionist organizations in Oriental countries. Zionist youth 
movements were established and directed by shelihim (emis- 
saries) from Erez Israel, for the most part independent of the 
adult Zionist organizations. The youth movements were gen- 
erally more successful than the adult organizations for several 
reasons; they were organized and run by young people who 
were sent especially for this task and devoted all their time 
to it; the emissaries were not interested in collecting funds, 
but engaged in Hebrew and Zionist education; and they even 
dared to establish underground organizations when Zionist 
activities were prohibited. When necessary (in Iraq, Egypt, 
and Libya), the emissaries also established paramilitary un- 
derground self-defense organizations in which hundreds of 
young Jews were trained in the use of weapons in case of anti- 
Jewish outbursts. 

In 1970 when most of the African and Asian Jewish com- 
munities had ceased to exist, Zionist organizations survived 
only in *Iran and in Turkey, where young people are active in 
Hebrew and Zionist education. 


Financial Contributions. Large sums were contributed to the 
Jewish National Fund by Iraqi and Shanghai Jewry only in the 
early 1920s. However, most of the money contributed to the 
JNF between 1920 and 1923 (£36,500 out of a total of £38,470) 
was given by a Jew who wished to commemorate his brother, 
and his contribution enabled the establishment of the moshav 
Kefar Yehezkel in the Jezreel Valley. The rest of Iraqi Jewry 
contributed only £1,970 during that time. Shanghai Jewry con- 
tributed over £21,000 from 1911 to 1926, a rather large sum for 
a Jewish community in that area. 

The contributions to the Keren Hayesod were not large, 
and the number of shekels (i-e., the dues paid for membership 
in the World Zionist Organization) acquired by the members 
of these communities was small. During the 1940s a relatively 
large number of shekels were acquired in the North African 
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Table 1: Shekels in Muslim and Asiatic Countries, 1922-50 














1922-33 1946 1949-50 
Tunisia 7,857 13,296 32,202 
Morocco 5,602 11,982 58,339 
Algeria 8,100 26,652 
Syria, Turkey, Iran 4,302 

iraq 4.557 4,536 20,613 
Egypt 6,724 7,541 - 
Libya ? 1,963 7,000 
Other Asiatic countries ? 4,325 2,574 
Total 30,000 51,743 147,380 








and non-Arabic countries in Asia, as shown in Table 1: Shek- 
els in Muslim and Asiatic Countries, 1922-50. 

From 1951 fewer shekels were acquired by Jews in the 
Eastern countries in the wake of the mass aliyah. The weak- 
ness of Zionist activity in these countries may be explained by 
the lack of strong communal organizations. The wealthy and 
the notables in the community were not attracted to Zionism. 
As the authorities in several Arab countries prohibited Zionist 
activity, there was no choice but to establish underground or- 
ganizations. Indeed, it was impossible to conduct either oral 
or written Zionist education and propaganda. Therefore, the 
fundraising campaigns also suffered. 


Aliyah. Jewish migration to Israel was always large. There 
are no data, however, as to the number of immigrants prior 
to World War 1. They may be estimated according to those 
who remained in Palestine and were counted in the census 
conducted in the State of Israel in November 1948. In that 
census 462,567 Jews were registered as born abroad. They are 
divided according to periods of immigration in Table 2: Jews 
in Israel Born Abroad. 


The number of immigrants is actually larger, as Table: 
Jews in Israel Born Abroad does not include those who died 
or left prior to 1948. One may assume that the First and Second 
Aliyah from Asia and North Africa numbered about 6,000; 
from 1919 to 1938, about 38,000; from 1939 to May 1948, about 
25,000. About 33% of Yemenite Jewry, 27% of Turkish Jewry, 
and 6-8% of Egyptian, Iraqi, and Persian Jewry migrated to 
Palestine in 1919-48. 

By 1971 only several thousand Jews remained in North 
Africa, out of a community of 500,000. The immigration to 
Israel from Libya was minimal until the anti-Jewish riots in 
Tripoli between 1945 and 1948. Immediately after the State of 
Israel was established, most of Libyan Jewry migrated there, 
anticipating more disturbances and fearing life in indepen- 
dent Libya. The rich and the educated, who at first remained 
in Libya, left the country gradually, so that by June 1967 there 
were virtually no Jews left in Libya. 

In 1971 there were only several thousand Jews in Syria. 
After 1950, however, only half of the Turkish Jews who emi- 
grated went to Israel, the rest settling in other countries. Some 
of the Jews in Iran, mostly the poor, left for Israel. Persian Jews 
enjoyed full political and religious freedom until early 1979. In 
March 1950 the Iraqi authorities permitted Jews who wished 
to leave to do so, and 124,000 Jews migrated to Israel within 
two years. In late 1951 there remained only about 6,000 Jews, 
some of whom migrated later on. 

After the establishment of the State of Israel, there was 
a relatively large emigration of Egyptian Jews (it seems that 
a substantial part of these Jews were born in Erez Israel and 
were expelled by the Turks to Egypt during World War 1). In 
1956-57 the Egyptian authorities expelled thousands of Jews. 
Some came to Israel, but the majority, particularly the wealthy, 
emigrated to Europe and America. 

Aliyah from Yemen was proportionately larger than that 


Table 2: Jews in Israel Born Abroad According to Native Countries and Periods of Immigration 














Countries Until 1918 1918-38 1939-47 1948 and Total no. of 
unknown date Immigrants 
Yemen and Aden 1,800 8,510 5,676 316 16,302 
Syria and Lebanon 459 4,243 5,850 237 10,789 
Turkey 399 4,897 4,042 1,214 10,552 
Iraq 470 5,272 2,983 277 9,002 
Iran 563 2,833 423 97 3,916 
The rest of Asia 38 1,451 645 717 2,851 
Egypt 152 2,061 2,165 251 4,629 
Morocco, Tunisia, and Algeria 468 506 534 3,823 5,331 
Libya 7 297 439 507 1,250 
Asia and North Africa 4,356 30,070 22,757 7,439 64,622 
Rest of Africa excluding South Africa 10 170 164 67 411 
Soviet Asia 428 3,025 378 261 4,092 
Europe, America, South Africa, and Oceania 7,478 211,424 96,334 76,347 391,583 
Unknown 56 576 362 665 1,659 
Total 12,328 245,265 119,995 84,779 462,367 
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party activists and wealthy industrialists and merchants were 
exiled into the interior of the Soviet Union. 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


Holocaust Period 

On the eve of the Holocaust, 12,000 Jews lived in Baranov- 
ichi. Under Soviet rule (1939-41), Jewish community orga- 
nizations were disbanded and any kind of political or youth 
activity was forbidden. Some youth groups organized flight 
to Vilna, which was then part of Lithuania, and from there 
reached Palestine. The Hebrew Tarbut school became a Rus- 
sian institution. A Jewish high school did continue to func- 
tion, however. In the summer of 1940 Jewish refugees from 
western Poland who had found refuge in Baranovichi after 
September 1939 were deported to the Soviet interior. When 
Germans captured the city on June 27, 1941, 400 Jews were 
kidnapped, leaving no trace. A *Judenrat was set up, headed 
by Joshua Izikzon. The community was forced to pay a fine 
of five kg. of gold, ten kg. of silver, and 1,000,000 rubles. The 
ghetto was fenced off from the outside on Dec. 12, 1941. The 
ghetto inhabitants suffered great hardship that winter, al- 
though efforts were made to alleviate the hunger. The Jewish 
doctors and their assistants fought to contain the epidemics. 
On March 4, 1942, the ghetto was surrounded. In a Selektion 
carried out by the Nazis to separate the “productive” from the 
“nonproductive’, over 3,000 elderly persons, widows, orphans, 
etc., were taken to trenches prepared in advance and mur- 
dered. Resistance groups, organized in the ghetto as early as 
the spring of 1942, collected arms and sabotaged their places 
of work. Plans for rebellion were laid, but the uprising never 
came to pass, partly due to German subterfuge. In the second 
German Aktion on Sept. 22, 1942, about 3,000 persons were 
murdered. On Dec. 17, 1942, another Aktion was carried out, 
in which more than 3,000 persons were killed near Grabowce. 
Baranovichi was now declared *judenrein. At the end of 1942 
Jews were already fighting in groups among the partisans. A 
few survivors from the ghetto were still in some of the forced 
labor camps in the district, but most of them were liquidated 
in 1943. On July 8, 1944, when the city was taken by the Soviet 
forces, about 150 Jews reappeared from hiding in the forests. 
Later a few score more returned from the U.S.S.R. 


[Aharon Weiss] 


Postwar Period 

In 1954 a monument was erected in the city as a memorial to 
the Jews murdered by the Nazis. Later it was destroyed and 
in its place a public latrine was built. The big synagogue was 
confiscated by the authorities, leaving a small one for the 3,000 
Jews (1969 estimate). Most of the Jews emigrated in the 1990s. 
Societies of emigrants from Baranovichi function in Israel, the 
US.A., Argentina, Chile, and South Africa. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bulletin of the Joint Rescue Committee of the 
Jewish Agency for Palestine (April, 1945), 13-22; Baranoviz: Sefer Zik- 
karon (Heb. and Yid., 1953); Baranovich in Umkum un Vidershtand, 
1 (1964); Ben-Mordekhai, in: S.K. Mirsky (ed.), Mosdot Torah be- 
Eiropah be-Vinyanam u-ve-Hurbanam (1956), 329-35. 
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BARANOWICZ, DAVID ELIEZER (1859-1915), Hebraist. 
Baranowicz, who was born in Vilna, lived in great poverty. 
He wrote several books on Hebrew grammar which were 
well received and published in several editions. He wrote the 
following books: Orah Selulah le-Dikduk Sefat Ever (1883) on 
Hebrew grammar with an appendix in Yiddish on vocaliza- 
tion; Luhot ha-Pealim (1889); Kunteres Yefalles Nativ (1909), 
which is an abridgment of his major unpublished work by 
the same name containing a critique of the Hebrew gram- 
marian Koestlin’s Sefer ha-Maslul (“Book of the Path”) and 
of the methods of the ancient Hebrew grammarians; Derekh 
Hadashah le-Ve'ur Kitvei ha-Kodesh (“A New Way to Explain 
the Holy Scripture,” 1910), a commentary on the Scriptures 
based upon a grammatical approach. His best-known works 
are Messibbot ha-Shem (“Rules of the Noun’) and Messibbot 
ha-Poal (“Rules of the Verb”) which contain analyses of the 
Hebrew nouns and verbs (last edition, 1945). He also edited 
several books of Hebrew grammar. His autobiography was 
printed in Ha-Toren 3 (1915), 226-7. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kressel, Leksikon, 1 (1965), 365. 


BARANY, ROBERT (1876-1936), Austrian otologist and No- 
bel Prize winner. Barany qualified at the University of Vienna 
in 1900, and for the next five years did research in hospitals 
in Frankfurt, Heidelberg, and Freiburg, returning to Vienna 
in 1905. By 1914 his research encompassed all aspects of the 
physiology and pathology of the inner ear. His greatest inno- 
vation in the clinical study of ear diseases was the discovery of 
a method of examination of each of the two labyrinths sepa- 
rately, using cold and hot water. He was also the first to de- 
scribe a practical operative procedure for otosclerosis (“hard- 
ening of the ear”) cases. During World War 1 Barany served 
as a surgeon in the Austrian Army. He was captured by the 
Russians in 1915. They released him after it became known that 
he had been awarded the Nobel Prize for medicine in 1914. 
Barany was not made a full professor at Vienna because he was 
a Jew. However, in 1917 he was appointed professor of otology 
at the University of Uppsala, Sweden. Barany only began to 
display interest in Judaism and Jewish questions toward the 
end of his life, when the Nazis came to power. In his will he 
left his valuable library to the National Library in Jerusalem. 
His major works are Der primaere Wundnaht bei Schussver- 
letzungen des Gehirns (in: Wiener klinische Wochenschrift, 21 
(1916)); and Die Radikaloperation des Ohres ohne Gehoergang- 
plastik bei chronischen Mittelohreiterungen (1923). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Wodak, Der Bdrdnysche Zeigeversuch 


(1927); NDB, 1 (1953), 581. 
[Yehiel G. Gumpertz] 


BARASCH, JULIUS (Judah; 1815-1863), physician, writer, 
and communal leader from Walachia, Romania. Barasch, 
who was born in Brody, began his education in traditional 
Torah studies, but later came to the ideas of the *Haskalah 
and studied philosophy in Leipzig and medicine in Berlin. In 
the period of his studies, he published several articles in Ger- 
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of other Oriental communities. In the 70 years from 1881 to 
1951, Yemenite Jewry exploited every opportunity to settle in 
Erez Israel. 

[Haim J. Cohen] 
In Poland 
1897-1918. Prior to the restoration of Polish statehood, Po- 
land's territory remained divided into three sections: one 
under the administration of Germany, the second of czarist 
Russia, and the third of the Austrian monarchy. In the Ger- 
man part of former Poland, the very limited Jewish popula- 
tion (no more than around 50,000 at the beginning of the 
century) was thoroughly assimilated into German culture 
and displayed little interest in Jewish affairs in general and in 
Zionism in particular. However, two prominent forerunners 
of Zionism, Zevi Hirsch Kalischer and Elijah Gutmacher, both 
lived in that part of Poland and published their pamphlets 
calling for redemption of Zion, but their appeal had no influ- 
ence upon the community; neither did the first conference of 
the Hovevei Zion movement, which took place in 1884 in the 
German part of Poland. 

The development of Zionism was also slow among the 
great masses of the Jewish population in the Polish territories 
of czarist Russia, around 2,000,000 people at that time. A dis- 
tinction should be drawn between the province of Congress 
Poland and other parts of the territory. In Congress Poland, 
which was one of the richest and economically most developed 
parts of the Russian Empire, the local Jewish population was 
somewhat influenced by the Polish assimilationist ideology 
and, on the other hand, the anti-Zionist Orthodoxy. It there- 
fore had to be won over to Zionism with considerable effort. 
The standard-bearers of Zionism in that part of the country 
were the so-called “Litvaks,” i.e., immigrants who came from 
Lithuania and the neighboring provinces, who were strongly 
imbued with Jewish nationalism and ideology and influenced 
other groups of the Jewish population. Quite different was 
the situation in other provinces, whose Jewish population 
was deeply rooted in Judaism, which was much nearer to the 
idea of Jewish nationalism and adopted the Zionist program 
with enthusiasm. 

These initial differences disappeared in the course of 
time, however, as the movement conquered growing parts of 
the Jewish population. It was not particularly disturbed by the 
authorities, who were inclined to see in Zionism a means of 
reducing the danger of revolutionary propaganda among the 
Jews, or by the Polish population, which initially favored the 
idea of a movement likely to enlarge the scope of Jewish emi- 
gration. This situation changed considerably, however, when 
the Zionist movement proclaimed as a part of its immediate 
aims the struggle for civic and national rights for the Jew- 
ish population, as formulated in the *Helsingfors Program 
of 1906. The reaction of the authorities was a marked reduc- 
tion in tolerance toward Zionist activities and antisemitism 
spread among the Polish population, leading even to an eco- 
nomic boycott of the Jews, which continued until the out- 
break of World War 1. 
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The number of adherents of the Zionist movement and 
the scope of its influence nevertheless grew from year to 
year. At the beginning the membership was limited mainly 
to people from the middle class, but the movement subse- 
quently won many adherents among the workers. Although 
a few groups broke away and joined the territorialist *Zionist 
Socialist Workers’ Party (ss) or the party supporting Jewish 
autonomism (the “Sejmists,” see *Jewish Socialist Workers’ 
Party), the others remained concentrated around the Poalei 
Zion Party and tried to combine their socialist ideology with 
the Zionist program. On the other hand, many groups of 
Orthodox Jewry had already supported the Hovevei Zion, 
joined the Zionist movement, and decided to establish a 
special faction of religious Zionists, the Mizrachi. The vari- 
ous groups cooperated closely, although the Poalei Zion, in- 
fluenced by the Russian branch with its strong proletarian 
class character, soon tended to proclaim its organizational 
independence, stressing the special interests of the Jewish 
workers. 

The situation differed in many respects in Galicia, the 
Polish part of the Austrian monarchy. The roots of Jewish 
nationalism and Zionism were much deeper there than in 
Congress Poland. Not only did the movement of Enlighten- 
ment, which considered Jewish nationalism self-evident and 
whose most prominent representatives lived in Galicia, leave 
its deep impression on the area, but the organized Zionist 
movement appeared there years before the First Zionist Con- 
gress (1897). The Zionist movement drew its supporters mainly 
from among the university students and the large groups of the 
Jewish intelligentsia. It is not surprising, therefore, that Herzl’s 
call was responded to by the masses of the Jewish population, 
despite the opposition of rather small, if vociferous, groups 
of assimilationists, the extreme adherents of Hasidism, and 
the unfriendly attitude of the authorities, who were opposed 
to Jewish nationalism. This opposition grew much stronger 
when the Galician Zionists conducted a vigorous and rela- 
tively successful struggle for civic and national rights for the 
Jews, whose platform was formulated at the Cracow Confer- 
ence (1906). In the first election to the Austrian parliament, 
after universal suffrage had been granted (1907), the Zionists 
acquired three seats in Galicia. One after another, various 
groups of the population joined the movement: members of 
the middle class, considerable groups of wage earners (espe- 
cially the commercial employees), university and high school 
students, etc. It was an authentic popular movement, trying 
simultaneously to satisfy both the cultural needs of the pop- 
ulation, through a network of Hebrew schools, and the eco- 
nomic needs, especially by establishment of credit unions in 
the poor and neglected province of the Hapsburg monarchy. 
Adolf *Stand and Osias *Thon were the prominent leaders of 
Galician Zionism in that period. 


In Independent Poland. The Zionist movement suffered 


strongly during World War 1, especially in the province of 
Galicia, which was occupied for almost a year by the Russian 
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army. After the war it was faced with a new situation and new 
tasks in the reconstituted Polish republic. It emerged as the 
strongest force in Jewish public life, challenged only by the 
anti-Zionist Orthodoxy, the Socialist Bund, and for a cer- 
tain period also the movement of “Folkists” (see *Folkspar- 
tei). At the same time, it was faced with the task of merging 
into one the movement throughout the various parts of the 
country now united within the borders of the reconstituted 
Polish state. This task, however, could be accomplished only 
to a very limited degree. The religious and socialist factions 
within the Zionist movement developed into full-fledged 
parties, independent of the parent body, which thus became 
one party among several others. The religious Mizrachi party 
consolidated quickly and established its countrywide orga- 
nization irrespective of the former territorial division. The 
labor movement, on the other hand, suffered for years from 
extreme differentiation and many splits, until at the begin- 
ning of the 1930s the main groups united in the Poalei Zion 
Hitahadut. The Left Po’alei Zion remained aloof and outside 
the World Zionist Organization, which it joined only shortly 
before World War 11. At the other extreme, the Revisionist 
Party developed, from the second half of the 1920s, to consid- 
erable strength. When the Revisionists broke away from the 
World Zionist Organization in 1935, a minority group split 
away from them, constituting the Jewish State Party, which 
remained within the ranks of the World Zionist Organiza- 
tion. Some of these parties were organized on a national ba- 
sis, comprising the whole of Poland, whereas others, although 
ideologically united, stuck to the previous territorial division. 
Only the center party of General Zionists was divided both on 
territorial and ideological grounds. In Congress Poland they 
split into the progressive, pro-labor Al ha-Mishmar faction, 
left by Yizhak *Gruenbaum, and the outspokenly middle-class 
Et Livnot faction, led by Leon Levite; in Galicia they were di- 
vided in the West Galician Federation, under the leadership 
of Osias Thon and later of Ignacy *Schwarzbart, and the East 
Galician Federation led by Leon *Reich, Fischel *Rotenstreich, 
and Emil Schmorak. 

The process of internal disintegration and dissent fre- 
quently weakened the influence of the Zionist movement. This 
was especially felt in the field of national and local politics, 
the main bone of contention between the rival factions. Ac- 
tivities in this field were very pronounced, frequently taking 
first place in the program of various parties. The Zionist rep- 
resentation in the Polish Sejm grew considerably, especially in 
the first three parliaments, reaching its climax in the second 
Sejm with 32 Zionist deputies out of a total of 47 Jewish depu- 
ties. It fell considerably, however, in the following parliaments, 
with the progressing degeneration of democracy in the life of 
the country, but it still continued to lead the struggle against 
the ever-growing wave of antisemitism. In the municipalities 
and the administration of the Jewish communities, however, 
Zionist influence was overshadowed by that of other politi- 
cal groups, especially the Bund and various Orthodox groups 
on the right. 
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In spite of external difficulties and internal frictions, 
Zionist activities continued with increasing intensity through- 
out the entire period, securing for Polish Zionism the first 
place within the world movement, especially in the field of 
aliyah to Erez Israel, and strongly influenced all facets of Jew- 
ish life in the country. Polish Jewry was strongly represented 
in the waves of migration to Palestine between the two world 
wars, both by worker pioneers and the middle class. The mem- 
bership of the various pioneering youth movements exceeded 
100,000 in the 1930s, with 20,000 in active training (hakh- 
sharah) for future life in Erez Israel. Not all of them succeeded 
in emigrating, as the number of immigration certificates was 
severely limited by the Mandatory government of Palestine. 
As a consequence, Polish Jewish youth was also strongly rep- 
resented in the “illegal” immigration, especially in the later 
19308. Jewish life in Poland during that period can hardly be 
imagined without aliyah as its focal point. 

No less felt was the influence of Zionism on cultural life 
in all its forms. Jewish literature, press, and artistic life all re- 
mained under the strongest influence of Zionist ideology. 
One of the most outstanding fields of activity was education. 
Of the 250,000 students in Jewish educational institutions in 
Poland in the 1930s, those in institutions under predominant 
Zionist influence took first place. This was especially true for 
the network of the *Tarbut schools (around 40,000 students), 
with Hebrew as language of instruction, but other networks, 
such as those under the influence of the Mizrachi and of the 
Poalei Zion, as well as the officially nonpartisan organization 
of Jewish secondary schools in Poland, also actually remained 
under the overwhelming influence of Zionism, despite as- 
similationist pressures from the Polish authorities. Zionist 
influence was also dominant in the press. In the period be- 
fore World War 1 special importance may be attributed to 
the Hebrew daily *Ha-Zefirah, the Yiddish periodicals Dos 
Yidishe Vort and Tagblat, and the Polish periodical Wschdd. 
In the period between the two world wars virtually all Jewish 
dailies and periodicals, with the exception of those published 
by Bund or by Agudat Israel, were either openly Zionist or 
influenced by Zionist ideology, including the leading Yid- 
dish dailies Haynt and Moment, the dailies in Polish Nasz 
Przeglad, Nowy Dziennik, and Chwila, and many weeklies and 
other periodicals, issued by various Zionist parties and youth 
movements. 

There was hardly any other Jewish community in the 
world before World War 11, with the possible exception of 
the relatively small communities of the Baltic countries and 
Bessarabia, in which the influence of Zionism was so strongly 
felt. All this broke down with the destruction of Jewish life in 
Poland during World War 11. Various Zionist groups, espe- 
cially groups of Zionist youth, tried for a period to continue 
their activities underground. They took the lead in the clan- 
destine struggle against the Nazi occupation and in the ghetto 
uprisings. Zionists who succeeded in escaping from Poland 
established centers for rescue beyond the border, the most 
important of them in Vilna until its annexation to the Soviet 
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Union and later the German invasion of the U.S.S.R. in 1941. 
Zionist refugees participated actively in the political and res- 
cue activities of various Jewish bodies, notably the World Jew- 
ish Congress. Ignacy Schwarzbart in his capacity as member 
of the Polish parliament in exile represented the Jewish mi- 
nority before the Polish government in London. The second 
representative was a non-Zionist, member of the Socialist 
“Bund” party. Emil Sommerstein in his capacity as chairman 
of the Jewish Central Committee represented the Jews before 
the Polish authorities established in the Soviet Union. But all 
these efforts could not arrest the course of events: the extermi- 
nation of the great Jewish community of Poland. After the war, 
surviving Zionists, and especially Zionist youth movements, 
established escape routes to and from Poland (see *Berihah), 
assembled children who had been hidden in monasteries and 
in gentiles’ homes, and reorganized Jewish education. But after 
a short period of transition all Zionist activity within Poland 
was finally liquidated by the Communist regime. 


[Aryeh Tartakower] 


In Romania 

The Jews from the principalities of Moldavia and Walachia 
had rooted religious ties with Erez Israel. In Jerusalem, Tibe- 
rias, Safed, and Hebron there were groups of Jews who had 
emigrated from these two Romanian principalities, whence 
they received aid. In the middle of the 19'* century the first 
modern pre-Zionist ideas arose in Romania. Israel Benjamin, 
known as Benjamin the Second, a native of Falticeni (Molda- 
via), advocated Jewish agricultural settlement in Erez Israel in 
his travel memoirs, which were published in 1856. 

The first pre-Zionist groups were established starting in 
1873, with the trend for the participants to emigrate to Erez 
Israel and dedicate themselves to agriculture. The initiative 
began that year from Nicoresti with a group of 100 families, 
joined by other families from Tecuci, Ivesti, Galati, Piatra 
Neamt, Bacau, and Jassy. In 1875 a group from Moinesti sent 
a delegate, David Schub, to Erez Israel to study the possibili- 
ties of settlement. The war between Russia and Turkey in 1877 
hindered the continuation of that movement. 


The Yishuv Erez Israel Movement. In 1880 Eleazar Rokeah 
arrived in Romania from Erez Israel to collect funds for an 
agricultural settlement, Gei Oni, near Safed. He also unex- 
pectedly found candidates for aliyah partly because of the 
difficult living conditions of the Jewish population after the 
Congress of Berlin (1878). One year after Rokeah’s mission, 
groups that called themselves Hevrat Yishuv Erez Israel al 
yedei Avodat Adamah (Society to Settle Erez Israel by Work- 
ing the Land) existed in 30 Romanian towns. The members 
of these groups decided to emigrate with their families. The 
publisher and editor in chief of Ha-Maggid, David Gordon, 
suggested the creation of a central committee, and on Jan. 
11-12, 1882, the first meeting of 32 branches from throughout 
the country took place in Focsani. The president of the meet- 
ing was Samuel *Pineles. It was decided that the first group 
of 100 families was to leave for Erez Israel before Passover, 
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and resolutions were adopted in order to subsidize the set- 
tlement. Among the leaders of the movement were R. Avner 
Kasvan, Karpel Lippe, the Hebrew writer Israel Teller, and 
others. The central committee was in Galati, and Pineles was 
secretary. 

In February 1882 the Romanian parliament discussed the 
“creation of the Palestinian Kingdom,” and Prime Minister 
I.C. Bratianu declared that the Romanian government would 
give its wholehearted support to this plan. In May 1882 the 
second meeting with delegates from 28 localities took place in 
Jassy, with the visit of Laurence Oliphant. The English gentile 
spoke at the meeting and promised financial aid from non- 
Jews. Meanwhile Pineles negotiated with the Turkish consul 
in Galati and, with the approval of the Turkish ambassador in 
Bucharest, obtained the assurance that Romanian Jews would 
be able to settle in Erez Israel, except for the Jerusalem region, 
in groups of 50 to 100 families. At the same time a delegation 
sent from Bucharest to Constantinople was received by the 
sultan, the vizier, and the minister of the interior. As a result 
of these audiences, a decision favorable to the settlement of 
Romanian Jews was adopted at the meeting of the Turkish 
cabinet. The sultan, however, refrained from giving his own 
approval because of the events in Egypt. 


The Beginnings of Settlement. While negotiations were tak- 
ing place, from the spring of 1882, delegates left Romania 
for Erez Israel in order to buy land there, and, from towns 
such as Moinesti, Barlad, Bacau, Bucharest, Tulcea, dozens 
of families had already emigrated. The group from Moinesti 
had sent their own delegate, David Schub, who in the sum- 
mer of that year had bought the lands at Gei Oni, where a 
previous settlement of Jews from Safed had failed. In August 
1882 the first organized 39 families (228 persons), emigrated; 
the nucleus of this group was formed by those from Moinesti 
who founded the village of Rosh Pinnah. The central com- 
mittee also purchased another 6,000 dunams, and Zikhron 
Yaakov was founded with 386 settlers. The creation of these 
two colonies gave an impetus to the aliyah, and until the end 
of 1882 a total of 1,322 settlers had left Romania. In the sum- 
mer of the same year a movement for agricultural training was 
started on estates leased by Jews. At the same time, a number 
of youth organizations held a joint meeting at Galati in De- 
cember 1882 with delegates from 12 towns and founded Azilei 
Benei Israel. In April 1883 a second meeting of the youth or- 
ganizations took place at which the integration with the Yi- 
shuv Erez Israel movement was decided upon. On Sept. 17, 
1883, the third meeting of the Yishuv Erez Israel movement 
took place in Galati, and it was decided that the administra- 
tion of Zikhron Yaakov would be handed over to Baron Ed- 
mond de Rothschild, since the central committee in Roma- 
nia could not provide sufficiently for the economic needs of 
the village. In November 1883 Rosh Pinnah, which was in the 
same situation, also passed to Rothschild’s administration. The 
60 branches of the movement were dissolved one by one. The 
central committee ceased its activity in 1884. The pre-Zionist 
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movement was resurrected again in Romania under the in- 
fluence of the movement in Russia. Between 1890 and 1892, 
branches of Hovevei Zion were formed in some towns. By 1895 
such branches existed in 31 towns and two conferences had 
been held. A central committee was elected under the man- 
agement of Pineles, and once again groups of potential settlers 
organized. A plot of 11,000 dunams was acquired in Brustras 
and a group of 80 families from Jassy, together with another 
16 families from Bulgaria, acquired another 18,000 dunams 
on the east side of the Jordan. Herzl’s Der Judenstaat was pub- 
lished in 1896, and by the end of that year the first Romanian 
translation appeared in Botosani. Pineles started to collect the 
signatures of those who wished to settle in Erez Israel. Some 
50,000 Romanian Jews signed the petition. Shortly before 
the First Zionist Congress in Basle (1897), the third meet- 
ing of Hovevei Zion took place in Galati, expressing support 
for Herzl’s political Zionism. The First Zionist Congress was 
opened by a speech of the oldest delegate Karpel Lippe. Pineles 
was elected vice president of the Congress. During the fourth 
conference of Hovevei Zion in 1898, the Basle Program was 
unanimously accepted. The number of Zionist groups in- 
creased from 26 in 1897 to 136 in 1899. 

The deadlock in which the World Zionist Movement 
found itself caused the number of active Romanian Zionist 
groups to decrease from 136 in 1899 to 56 in 1911. An addi- 
tional reason for the decline was the creation of the Union of 
Native Jews (UEP) in 1910. The Union, which dedicated itself 
to the fight for local Jewish emancipation, attracted the ac- 
tive participation of many Zionist leaders. But the younger 
generation of Zionists wanted a Jewish national emphasis 
within the movement for political emancipation. A group of 
young scholars, directed by Jacob Nacht, fought against the 
trend toward assimilation in the UEP by encouraging Jewish 
cultural activities, e.g., Romanian translations of Hebrew and 
Yiddish literature and the introduction of Hebrew as a living 
language in schools. In this spirit the weekly paper Ha-Tik- 
vah, edited by Leon Gold, was published in Galati in 1914. It 
had a great influence on Jewish life in Romania and included 
among its contributors A.L. *Zissu, Mattathias Friedman, and 
J. Nacht, as well as almost all the more important Jewish writ- 
ers of Romania. 


Between the Two World Wars. In March 1919 the Zionist lead- 
ership of Galati published a program of Jewish demands to 
be presented at the Versailles peace negotiations. It demanded 
complete political, cultural, and religious autonomy for Jews as 
a national minority. Under the influence of the young Zionist 
leaders, the UEP rejected the attempts of the Romanian gov- 
ernment to evade again the problem of Jewish citizenship by 
involved juridical proceedings, as was the case after the Con- 
gress of Berlin in 1878. The Jewish population followed the in- 
structions of the UEP leaders and boycotted the government's 
equivocal laws on Jewish citizenship. Romanian Zionists, to- 
gether with delegates from the vEP, were included in the Co- 
mite des Délégations Juives at the Versailles Peace Conference. 
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After the Jews finally obtained collective naturalization in 1920 
as a result of the Versailles peace treaty, there remained the 
problem of Jewish participation in elections and in the politi- 
cal life of the country. The vEP supported the idea of Jewish 
candidates. Therefore, in the next year, the UEP joined the 
Zionists in presenting a separate Jewish list. Because of fraud- 
ulent election procedures, not one Jewish deputy was elected. 
It was only in 1926 that the first Jewish national deputies en- 
tered parliament, but they were representatives of territories 
annexed by Romania after the war: Bessarabia, Bukovina, and 
Transylvania. 

The Zionist Organization in the rest of Romania went 
on with its policy of neutrality in internal politics. In 1919, 
at a Zionist conference in Bucharest, it was decided to trans- 
fer the central headquarters from Galati to Bucharest and to 
draw the leadership more and more from the younger gener- 
ation. In the new era after the Balfour Declaration, Zionism 
became a mass movement whose principal activity was the 
collection of funds. In 1924 the Zionist group Renasterea No- 
astra (“Our Revival”) was created, many of whose members 
had belonged to the student association Hasmonaea. Later, 
Renasterea became affiliated with the radical Zionist faction. 
In 1930, as a result of Renasterea’s initiative, the Jewish Party 
was created in Muntenia and Moldavia; it included Zionists, 
especially from the intellectual younger generation. Along 
with the Jewish-national deputies elected from the annexed 
territories, such as Michael Landau from Bessarabia, S. Singer 
and Misu Weissman were elected to parliament from Munte- 
nia and Moldavia in 1931 and 1932, respectively. At the same 
time such Zionist groups as Ze'irei Zion, Poalei Zion, Miz- 
rachi, and the Revisionists were formed. Zionist leadership 
had been drawn from the ranks of the General Zionists until 
1930, when the first coalition of radicals and Ze irei Zion was 
elected to the leadership. The Zionist youth movements re- 
mained organized along the traditional lines existing in the 
World Zionist Organization. 

In 1920 Romania's Zionist Organization tried to create a 
school for teachers of Hebrew at Jassy, but it only functioned 
one year because the Romanian authorities refused to autho- 
rize it. In 1925 a hakhsharah farm to train halutzim (pioneers 
for Palestine) was created in Jassy. Between the two world 
wars Zionist organizations functioned in 71 Romanian towns, 
and a central Zionist Council was established in Bucharest. 
WIZO, which had 5,000 members in its branches in 33 towns, 
set up 17 kindergartens in which the language of instruction 
was Hebrew. It also established the agricultural and house- 
keeping school Ayanot at Nes Ziyyonah in Palestine. On Mt. 
Carmel between 1922 and 1925, 3,500 dunams (875 acres) of 
land were acquired by a Romanian group and given the name 
Ahuzah (actually Ahuzat Herbert Samuel), on which some of 
its 1,000 members settled. Another Romanian society bought 
land in the Haifa Bay area. 


‘The Zionist Press. During the interwar period, many Zionist 
magazines were issued in Romanian. Among the more im- 
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portant publications were: Stiri din lumea Evreiasca (“News 
from the Jewish World”), the official organ of the Zionist Or- 
ganization; Renasterea Noastra (“Our Revival”), the organ of 
the radical group, which also expressed the point of view of 
the Jewish Party; Drumuri Noi (“New Roads”), first the Re- 
visionist organ, then the organ of the Jewish State party; and 
Tribuna Evreiasca (“The Jewish Platform’; Jassy). In addition, 
the monthly magazine Hasmonaea, organ of the Zionist stu- 
dents, was published regularly. 


World War 1 Period. After the invasion of Poland in 1939, 
Romania became a transit route for aliyah from Eastern Eu- 
rope. Britain, however, pressured the Romanian government 
to stop the flow of aliyah from and through the country. At 
the beginning of 1940 the collection of Zionist funds was for- 
bidden, but it was authorized again on Feb. 26, 1940, under 
the condition that the Zionist leadership would not encourage 
emigration. In September 1940, however, the government of 
Ion *Antonescu, which approved of Jewish emigration, came 
to power and negotiations were held between Zionists and 
the government on emigration plans. The Zionist Organiza- 
tion continued to work even after December 1941, when all 
other Jewish organizations were dissolved. The Zionist Orga- 
nization was dissolved only in August 1942, by the order of 
Gustav Richter, Eichmann’s agent in Romania. However, the 
Zionist leadership and youth movements clandestinely con- 
tinued their activities, while the semi-official organ of the Ger- 
man legation, Bukarester Tageblatt, carried on a defamatory 
campaign against the Zionists. The Romanian government 
continued to negotiate with the Zionists about emigration, 
and at the same time a Jewish underground, in which Zionist 
leaders also participated, was formed. From the beginning of 
1939 until the very capitulation of Romania in August 1944, 31 
ships with more than 13,000 emigrants, some of whom were 
refugees from Poland, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia, left from 
Romanian harbors. The Palestine Office of the Zionist Organi- 
zation in Bucharest succeeded in continuing its activity in the 
guise of a travel agency. Detecting these underground activi- 
ties, the Germans initiated the imprisonment of the leaders of 
the Zionist Organization and the youth movements in January 
and February of 1944. Diplomatic intervention, especially by 
the International Red Cross, obtained their release, however. 
Imminent German defeat and the approach of the Allies al- 
lowed A.L. Zissu, a Zionist leader, to obtain from Romanian 
ministers in June 1944 the authorization to create an emigra- 
tion office which was to serve as a cover for the underground 
Zionist Executive. In order to report on the situation of Jews 
in Romania, the Zionist leaders maintained contact secretly 
with the Jewish Agency in Jerusalem during the whole period 
of underground activity. 


Post-World War 11 Period. Soon after the cessation of hostili- 
ties in Romania in August 1944, the Zionist Organization re- 
sumed its legal activity and attracted many members because 
of the desire of most Jews to emigrate. The Zionist parties and 
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youth organizations were reestablished, and Zionist weekly 
magazines began to appear. From 1944 to 1948 a Zionist pub- 
lishing house, Bicurim, published about 80 volumes of trans- 
lations from Hebrew literature and works of Zionist history 
and ideology. Although Britain continued to restrict Jewish 
migration to Palestine according to the White Paper of 1939, 
30,000 Romanian Jews entered Palestine “illegally” before 
1948. After World War 11 the Jewish Communists founded the 
Jewish Democratic Committee, in which at first the Zionist 
Socialists also participated. But the latter were eliminated af- 
ter the creation of the State of Israel as the Jewish Democratic 
Committee started an anti-Zionist campaign. As a result of 
the pressure exerted by the Jewish Democratic Committee, the 
Zionist Organization and its constituent parties were forced 
to dissolve at the end of 1948. During the summer of 1950 
the leaders of the Zionists and the Zionist youth movements 
were arrested, tried, and condemned to prison. Some were 
accused of spying and others of inciting against the Commu- 
nist regime. Finally, in 1955, under a general political amnesty, 
the leaders were liberated. (Three of them died in prison and 
some others soon after their arrival in Israel.) From the end 
of 1949 until the end of 1952 112,652 Romanian Jews left for 
Israel. Then, for a period of ten years, emigration was effec- 
tively stopped, only to start again at various times since 1962. 
The Jewish Democratic Committee was dissolved in 1953. All 
in all, about three-quarters of the Romanian Jews who sur- 


vived the Nazi terror went to Israel. 
[Theodor Lavi] 


In Russia 

Theodor Herzl’s activities engendered a revival among the 
Hovevei Zion movement in Russia, and large new groups 
joined the movement, which soon encompassed masses of 
people. The number of Zionist societies in Russia increased 
from 23 to 373 in 1897, the year of the First Zionist Congress. 
There were 877 societies by May 1899; 1,034 in 1900; and 1,572 
in 1903-04. At the First Zionist Congress the Russian del- 
egation accounted for one-third of all the delegates (66 out 
of 197), among them L. Motzkin, H. Schapira, M. Mandel- 
stamm, V. Tiomkin, and M.M. Ussishkin, and four delegates 
from Russia were elected there to the Zionist General Coun- 
cil, each of them with a specific function. Y. *Bernstein-Cohen 
of Kishinev headed the Zionist center of correspondence in 
Russia (the so-called “Post Bureau”), Mandelstamm was re- 
sponsible for financial matters. Rabbi S. Mohilever of Bialys- 
tok headed the center for cultural activities, and I. Jasinowski 
of Warsaw headed the center for Zionist literature. For all 
practical purposes the “Post Bureau” became the organiza- 
tional center of the Zionist movement in Russia until before 
the Fifth Zionist Congress (Basle, 1901), when it was replaced 
by the office of information headed by V. Jacobson. The del- 
egates divided the country into districts and held district con- 
ferences. In 1898, prior to the Second Zionist Congress (Basle, 
1898), the majority of the first Russian Zionists convened in 
Warsaw consisting of 160 delegates from 93 cities and towns, 
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among them 14 Orthodox rabbis, supported the demand that 
the practical settlement activity in Erez Israel continue, as 
against the position of the “political” Zionists, who supported 
Herzl’s concept that small-scale “infiltration” into the country 
might harm the prospects of achieving the Charter. Eventually 
a compromise decision was formulated. The demand of the 
rabbis at the Zionist Congress to create a rabbinic committee 
to supervise Zionist cultural work was rejected. Rabbi E.A. 
Rabinowich of Poltava and other rabbis left the movement, 
became its opponents, and later organized in Kovno, together 
with other ultra-Orthodox rabbis, Ha-Lishkah ha-Shehorah 
(“The Black Bureau”), which published books and pamphlets 
against the Zionist movement. 

Among the Russian delegates at the Second Zionist Con- 
gress were Chaim Weizmann, Nahum Sokolow, and Shem- 
aryahu Levin, who played increasingly dominant roles in the 
Zionist movement. At the Fourth Zionist Congress (London, 


Order of the Kiev local authority closing all Zionist organizations and in- 
stitutions, July 18, 1919. Courtesy A. Rafaeli-Zenziper, Archive for Russian 
Zionism, Tel Aviv. 
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1900) Russian Zionists were represented by more than 200 
delegates, and at the Fifth Congress (Basle, 1901) the *Dem- 
ocratic Faction, headed by Weizmann, M. Buber, Motzkin, 
and B. Feiwel, was established. It demanded a much greater 
emphasis on Jewish education and culture on the part of the 
Zionist Organization. They were opposed by J.J. *Reines and 
the Orthodox wing forming the Mizrachi movement, which 
opposed the anticipated secular character of Zionist cultural 
activity. 

The second All-Russian Zionist Conference was held in 
1902 in Minsk (see *Minsk Conference) with the participa- 
tion of 500 delegates, representing some 75,000 shekel hold- 
ers. It was the only legal Zionist conference in czarist Russia 
and aroused much public interest. About 160 delegates rep- 
resented Mizrachi and about 60 represented the Democratic 
Faction. After a long and stormy debate on education, a com- 
promise was reached recognizing both educational trends, the 
secular and the religious. 

In 1903 the Russian delegation to the Sixth Zionist Con- 
gress (Basle) were the prime movers of the opposition to the 
Uganda Scheme, which was finally rejected (after Herzl’s 
death) at the Seventh Congress (Basle, 1905), where a minor- 
ity group seceded and created the Jewish Territorial Organi- 
zation (see *Territorialism). While territorialism did not gain 
much ground among most Zionists in Russia, its influence 
grew in the budding Zionist labor movement. The Zionist 
Socialists (called ss according to their Russian name Sionisty 
Sotsialisty) repudiated the solution of the Jewish problem in 
Erez Israel, devoting their main attention to Jewish migration, 
which they believed would eventually lead to settlement on 
a specific territory and thus solve the Jewish problem. An- 
other group in Russian Jewry, known as the “Sejmists,” re- 
jected both Zionist and territorialist solutions and advocated 
instead the struggle for officially recognized Jewish national 
autonomy in the Diaspora countries. The Zionist Socialist 
movement Poalei Zion, under the leadership of B. *Boro- 
chov, emerged in 1905-06. Another movement of Socialist- 
oriented moderate Zionists was Zeirei Zion, which eventu- 
ally became linked to Ha-Poel ha-Zair in Erez Israel. These 
movements, which represented Labor Zionism in Russia, soon 
became popular among the younger generation and the intel- 
ligentsia. The main force opposing Zionism in Russian Jewry 
was also a social democratic party, the Bund, which regarded 
Yiddish as the sole national language of the Jews and fought 
against the Zionists and against the cultivation of modern 
Hebrew. 

Prior to the 1905 Revolution, the Zionist movement in 
Russia abstained from any participation in Russian politics. 
This abstention was based on the original Zionist concept of 
“negation of the Diaspora” and rejection of the possibility 
of Jewish national existence in Russia. The 1905 Revolution 
brought a radical change in this position. An All-Russian 
Zionist Conference, known as the Helsingfors Conference 
(1906) formulated a new Zionist program, that of “synthetic 
Zionism,” which combined the basic negation of Jewish fu- 
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ture in exile with the struggle not only for equal rights in the 
existing Diaspora, but also for the right of self-determination 
as a national minority group (see *Helsingfors Program). 
Consequently the Zionists nominated their own candidates 
in the election to the First Duma, and five out of 12 elected 
Jewish deputies were Zionists. In the Second Duma one of six 
Jewish delegates elected was a Zionist. When the czarist gov- 
ernment renewed its political repression in 1907, the Zionist 
movement, like other political trends in Russia, became prac- 
tically paralyzed. 


The Legal Status. Russian Zionists did not request official 
permission to organize because they did not expect to re- 
ceive such legitimation for a movement whose world center 
was located abroad. At first, although the authorities knew 
of the Zionist activities, on the whole they did not interfere. 
Later a change for the worse took place in the official attitude 
toward the Zionist movement and to Jews in general, which 
culminated in the spring of 1903 in the Kishinev pogrom. In 
June 1903 the czarist minister of the interior, Plehve, issued a 
directive prohibiting any Zionist activity in Russia. Herzl then 
traveled to Russia in order to influence the Russian govern- 
ment in favor of Zionism and to abolish the anti-Zionist de- 
cree. Plehve promised Herzl that the government would not 
interfere, provided that the Zionists did not engage in the 
organization of Russian Jewry on a national scale, but rather 
encouraged emigration. 

The attitude of the authorities, however, did not improve 
substantially. The holding of public meetings was prohibited. 
The Zionists were able, however, to continue their educational 
and cultural activities, the collection of shekels, and the sale 
of shares of the Jewish Colonial Trust. Though in November 
1904 a Zionist delegation learned from the liberal minister of 
the interior, Sviatopolsk-Mirsky, that the movement would 
not be persecuted, a turn for the worse took place again. The 
resolutions of the Helsingfors Conference increased the gov- 
ernment’s suspicions. The Zionist Organization was declared 
illegal. Licenses for local groups named “Palestine” were re- 
voked, and activities on behalf of the Jewish National Fund 
(JNE) were prohibited (1907). Then David Wolftsohn, presi- 
dent of the World Zionist Organization, went to St. Peters- 
burg (1908) and was promised that activity for the JnF and 
the Jewish Colonial Trust would be facilitated but the Zionist 
Organization would not be legalized. In 1910 the persecutions 
increased, and when the Zionist central committee of Russia 
met in Moscow with the Russian members of the Zionist Gen- 
eral Council, some of them, including the editor of Haolam, 
A. *Druyanow, were brought to trial. The central committee 
was then transferred to St. Petersburg and the editorial board 
of Haolam to Odessa (1912). The police did not harm the edi- 
torial board of the Zionist weekly Razsvet and Zionist lead- 
ers in St. Petersburg. 


The Second and Third Aliyah. The pogroms in Kishinev and 
Gomel and other forms of oppression, together with the deep 
disappointment caused by the failure of the 1905 Revolution, 
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stimulated a renewed movement of migration and settlement 
in Erez Israel. Israel *Belkind went from Erez Israel to Rus- 
sia seeking support to establish an agricultural school there 
for the orphans of the Kishinev pogrom. M. Ussishkin, in his 
pamphlet Our Program, and Josef *Vitkin’s call from Erez 
Israel to Jewish youth in the Diaspora for aliyah and settle- 
ment, contributed to a new wave of pioneering migration. 
Thus the Second Aliyah started, and it included members of 
different trends, such as Zeirei Zion, Poalei Zion, Bilu he- 
Hadash, etc. Among the pioneers were men like Berl *Katznel- 
son, David Ben-Gurion, Izhak Ben-Zvi, Joseph *Sprinzak, 
and others who later became leaders of the yishuv and the 
Zionist movement during the Mandatory period and during 
Israel's independence. Middle-class settlers from Russia par- 
ticipated in founding a residential neighborhood near Jaffa, 
Ahuzat Bayit, which became Tel Aviv. Settlement societies 
were founded in various cities in Russia. After World War 1 
the Third Aliyah started as a movement of survivors of the 
pogroms in the Ukraine and of pioneers who followed Jo- 
seph *Trumpeldor. 

The Russian Revolution of February 1917 removed all the 
official obstacles from the Zionist movement, which immedi- 
ately grew tremendously. An All-Russian Zionist Conference 
met in Petrograd on May 24, 1917, and its 552 delegates repre- 
sented 140,000 shekel holders (in 1913 there were only 26,000 
shekel holders). The conference reaffirmed the Helsingfors 
Program and succeeded in drafting a unified program of all 
Zionist groups for the forthcoming elections to the Russian 
Constituent Assembly. The newly elected central committee 
was instructed to take the initiative in convening an All-Rus- 
sian Jewish Congress. This conference, the first after 1902, was 
attended by Trumpeldor, who spread his idea about creating 
a Jewish army to march through the Caucasus to Erez Israel. 
About 20 delegates supported Jabotinsky’s pro-British activity 
in establishing the Jewish Legion, but the overwhelming ma- 
jority adhered to the official Zionist neutralism in the World 
War. The Balfour Declaration of Nov. 2, 1917, which put an 
end to this neutralist position, made Zionism the dominant 
trend in Russian Jewry, and in the elections to the All-Russian 
Jewish Congress the Zionists received the majority of votes. 
Wartime conditions made the meeting of the Congress impos- 
sible, but a Jewish National Council was established in which 
the various Jewish parties were represented in proportion to 
the number of seats they had won in the elections to the con- 
gress. The Zionists also maintained the Tarbut organization 
with a network of more than 250 Hebrew-language schools 
and other educational institutions. 

The October (Bolshevik) Revolution of 1917 did not, at 
first, affect Zionist activities. A Palestine Week, proclaimed in 
spring 1918, was successfully conducted in hundreds of Jew- 
ish communities. Palestine Offices were established in vari- 
ous cities, among them Petrograd and Minsk. Efforts were 
made to mobilize private capital for investment in Palestine, 
and various companies were established for the construction 
of residential and business premises, an oil refinery in Haifa, 
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etc. Trumpeldor founded the *He-Halutz movement. A con- 
ference of 149 delegates from 40 Jewish communities in central 
Russia, which took place in Moscow in July 1918, had a Zionist 
majority. In the Ukraine, where the Soviet regime was finally 
established in February 1919, the Zionist movement was in 
1918 the dominant force in Ukrainian Jewry. In the elections 
to Jewish community councils (kehillot) there, the Zionists 
received 54.5% of the vote, and in the elections to the provi- 
sional Jewish National Council of the Ukraine in November 
1918, about 54% voted for Zionist candidates. 


Liquidation and Resurrection in the U.S.S.R. Under Soviet rule 
Zionism soon became the object of repression and persecu- 
tion. Zionist parties and organizations were outlawed, their 
clandestine meetings and regional conferences dispersed by 
force, and their participants and delegates arrested. The He- 
brew language itself was gradually proscribed. Some under- 
ground Zionist activity continued, however, in the first de- 
cade of the Soviet regime, including the emergence of the 
pioneering youth movement Ha-Shomer ha-Zaiir as an im- 
portant factor among young Zionists striving to reach Pales- 
tine. In the forefront of the anti-Zionist campaign stood the 
“Jewish section” (*Yevsektsiya) of the ruling Bolshevik party, 
whose task it was to eradicate “clericalism” and “bourgeois 
nationalism” from Jewish life. Various attempts made in the 
1920s to achieve a permissive, or at least tolerant, attitude to 
some aspects of Zionist activity, mainly in the cultural field 
and emigration to Palestine (such as the semi-official negotia- 
tions of the member of the Zionist Executive, M.D. Eder, dur- 
ing his visit to Moscow in 1921 or the exchanges of a Moscow 
Zionist, Isaac Rabinovich, with high-ranking Soviet person- 
alities in 1926) proved futile. However, until the late 1920s a 
number of Jews convicted for Zionist activities were allowed 
to leave for Palestine. 

From 1949, and particularly in 1952-53, “Zionism” be- 
came an odious catchword in Stalin’s anti-Jewish campaigns 
(see *Slansky Trials, *Doctors’ Plot). After Stalin’s death this 
trend was dormant for several years, until it emerged again 
under Khrushchev in the 1960s and with particular virulence 
after the Six-Day War of 1967, when the almost daily attacks 
against “World Zionism” in the Soviet mass media and “po- 
litical-education” system achieved an intensity similar to the 
antisemitic propaganda of czarist times. Meanwhile, from 1948 
Soviet Jews showed more and more signs of interest in, and at- 
tachment to, the State of Israel, demonstrating their sympathy 
for it and often their desire to migrate and settle there. These 
demonstrations took various forms, from many thousands of 
Jews attending synagogues when members of the Israeli dip- 
lomatic mission came to pray or many young Jews who came 
to greet Israeli delegations to international youth festivals, 
Israeli sports teams, or folk singers visiting the U.S.S.R., to 
the famous mass gatherings of Jewish youth singing Hebrew 
songs and openly declaring their attachment to the Jewish na- 
tion and to Israel on Simhat Torah in and around synagogues 
of Moscow, Leningrad, and other cities. 
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This movement became more and more pronounced and 
daring from 1969, when an increasing number of Jews from 
various Soviet regions addressed fully signed petitions and 
protests to the Soviet authorities, the government of Israel, 
the United Nations, and even to Communist parties in the 
West, demanding their right - under the Universal Decla- 
ration of Human Rights signed by the U.S.S.R., and a con- 
vention including a clause that every person has the right 
to leave any country, including his own, recently ratified by 
the Supreme Soviet — to leave the Soviet Union for “repatria- 
tion to the Jewish ancestral homeland in Israel.” There is evi- 
dence that this spontaneous movement - which can be de- 
fined as “neo-Zionist” - also encompassed private groups of 
young Jews studying Hebrew, Jewish history, about the State 
of Israel, etc. The Soviet authorities, particularly the security 
services, attempted to deter them by arrests, show trials, and 
other measures of intimidation, but the Jews maintained their 
campaign for the right to settle in Israel. For further details 
see *Russia. 

[Israel Klausner] 
In South Africa 
The Zionist Organization found enthusiastic support in South 
Africa among the new immigrants, mostly from Lithuania, 
rather than among the Anglicized minority of the “old-tim- 
ers.’ The first Zionist associations were established in Cape 
Town (1897) and Johannesburg (1898). By the end of 1898, a 
dozen Zionist societies with some 5,000 members were al- 
ready in existence. A year later the first women’s Zionist as- 
sociation was set up in Pretoria. As early as December 1898, 
12 years before the Union of South Africa came into being as 
a political entity, the South African Zionist Federation, in- 
cluding Zionist bodies on the whole South African subconti- 
nent, was established. It was represented at the Third Zionist 
Congress in Basle (1899) by two delegates. After the Boer War, 
which impeded the growth of the movement, the Zionist Fed- 
eration was recognized by the authorities as representative of 
South African Jewry and entrusted with official tasks, such as 
the repatriation of Jewish war refugees. Later, this official rec- 
ognition was transferred to the general communal organiza- 
tion, the South African Jewish Board of Deputies, which, in 
the course of years, sometimes experienced competition and 
friction with the federation, but mostly worked in friendly 
cooperation with it. 

In 1908 the Zionist Record was founded in Johannesburg 
as the official organ of the federation; it became the most im- 
portant South African Jewish newspaper. The sympathies 
of the leaders of the Afrikaans community, like the gener- 
als Louis Botha and J.B.M. Hertzog, were conducive to the 
progress of Zionism and to its high standing in the country. 
Field Marshall Jan Christiaan *Smuts was an avowed friend of 
Zionism and one of the architects of the Balfour Declaration. 
In later years the Zionist Federation secured his powerful sup- 
port whenever a major crisis threatened the Zionist cause. 

The financial contributions of South African Jewry to 
the Zionist funds have been outstanding. From 1926 South 
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Africa occupied the second place in the world (after the U.S.) 
in fundraising for the Keren Hayesod; its per capita contribu- 
tion - £1.16 in the 1920s - was by far the largest. The federa- 
tion’s growth is also reflected by the following figures: in 1921 
there were 177 bodies affiliated with it, in 1930 about 200, and 
in 1949 no fewer than 350. Also the Rhodesias, Kenya, and 
even Belgian Congo then belonged to its jurisdiction. In 1932 
the South African Women’s Zionist Council was established to 
coordinate women’s work for all Zionist purposes. It became 
affiliated with w1zo and in 1967 numbered some 16,000 mem- 
bers. The South African Zionist Federation also has a notably 
strong following among youth. A census taken shortly before 
the 30 South African Zionist Conference in 1967 showed that 
four youth movements affiliated with the federation numbered 
6,800 active members, divided into 297 units throughout the 
country, and led by 556 youth group workers. 

South African Zionists distinguished themselves as a 
highly efficient movement that succeeded in assuming and 
retaining leadership of the Jewish community at large. They 
have attained outstanding achievements in the fields of or- 
ganization, financial support of Israel, the building up of an 
impressive network of schools, and in aliyah. About 6,000 
Jews from South Africa settled in Israel, including members 
of collective settlements, men of private initiative, scientists, 
and public servants. 

The South African Zionist Federation has been headed 
by able leaders, from S. Goldreich (first chairman) to H. Mor- 
ris and N. Kirschner to B. Gering and I.A. Maisels. Under the 
successive direction of Jack Alexander, Zvi Infeld, and Sidney 
Berg, it gained a reputation for its organizational structure and 
efficiency. Divided geographically into provincial councils 
and functionally into some 20 departments, it covers a vari- 
ety of Zionist activities, including fundraising, and embraces 
all the Zionists of the country, both party members and in- 
dependents. Up to the early 1930s parties played no signifi- 
cant role in the federation; later the Zionist Revisionists and 
the Zionist Socialists became especially prominent. It was not 
until 1946 that the Executive of the federation was elected on 
a party basis, but it continued to include nonparty members. 
The number of shekel holders was exceptionally high; it some- 
times approached and even exceeded 50% of the adult Jewish 
population (43,605 shekels in 1946 and 42,949 in 1960). 

During World War 11 the federation also aided refugees 
passing through South Africa and accorded valuable material 
and moral support to the “illegal immigrants” who had been 
deported from Palestine and detained in Mauritius. In 1943 the 
federation arranged a “plebiscite,” and its three points - to open 
the gates of Palestine to Jewish immigration, to set up a Jewish 
army, and to establish Palestine as a Jewish Commonwealth - 
were endorsed by 37,000 Jews. No fewer than 3,000 volunteers 
offered their services in the War of Independence (1948), and 
700 were accepted and fought in Israel. During the period of 
the Six-Day War, 782 volunteers arrived in Israel from South 
Africa, but several times this number had registered. 

[Aharon Zwergbaum] 
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In the United States 

Jewish immigrants who came to the United States from East- 
ern Europe in the early 1880s brought the ideas of the Hibbat 
Zion movement with them, and by 1890. Hovevei Zion or- 
ganizations existed in the large Jewish communities of New 
York, Chicago, Baltimore, Milwaukee, Boston, Philadelphia, 
and Cleveland. At the same time, newspapers propagating 
Hibbat Zion ideas appeared, two of which were Shulamit, 
edited by J.I. *Bluestone in Yiddish, and Ha-Pisgah (“The 
Summit,” 1888-89), a Hebrew paper edited by W. Schur. Fol- 
lowing a mass meeting in New York on May 4, 1898, support- 
ers of Zionism established an organization which Die Welt 
called the Zentralverein der amerikanischen Zionisten. Other 
Zionist organizations appeared in the months before the First 
Zionist Congress at Basle (1897). Opposition was expressed by 
upper-class Jews and Reform rabbis. The *Central Conference 
of American Rabbis passed a resolution in July 1897 denounc- 
ing Zionism in sharp terms: 


Resolved that we totally disapprove of any attempt for the es- 
tablishment of a Jewish state. Such attempts show a misunder- 
standing of Israel’s mission which, from the narrow political and 
national field, has been expanded to the promotion among the 
whole human race of the broad and universalistic religion first 
proclaimed by the Jewish prophets. 


By 1898 two major Zionist organizations developed in 
New York City: the Federation of Zionist Societies of Greater 
New York, under the leadership of Richard *Gottheil, and 
the League of Zionist Societies of the United States of North 
America, under Rabbi Philip *Klein and Michael Singer. They 
united in February 1898 into the Federation of Zionists of 
Greater New York and Vicinity. Consolidation at the national 
level in July 1898 resulted in the establishment of the Federa- 
tion of American Zionists (FAz), under the presidency of Got- 
theil, with Stephen S. Wise as first secretary. 

Despite initial progress, the FAz encountered great or- 
ganizational difficulties. Many Zionist organizations did not 
recognize its authority. The most recalcitrant were the scores 
of independent Zionist organizations in New York based on 
*Jandsmannschaften and in Chicago on the Knights of Zion, 
who organized in October 1898 under the leadership of Leon 
Zolotkoff. Only in 1913 did the Knights accept the authority 
of the Faz. Another obstacle to the growth of the Faz was the 
opposition to Zionism from the left, i.e., from East European 
immigrants who adhered to Socialist organizations and re- 
garded socialism and trade unionism as the solution to Jew- 
ish problems as well. Difficulties were increased by the reluc- 
tance of the membership, which was primarily from Eastern 
Europe, to accept the leadership of “Germans,” who differed 
from them in their way of life as well as social class. 

In 1902 Jacob de *Haas moved to the U.S. as editor of the 
FAZ's Official paper, The Maccabean, and secretary of the or- 
ganization. He tried to cope with the various organizational 
and administrative difficulties and to include more organiza- 
tions under Richard Gottheil’s leadership. De Haas instituted 
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the “Shekel Day” and developed elaborate Zionist propa- 
ganda. Nevertheless, the FAz was plagued by financial diff- 
culties. In 1904 Gottheil resigned and Harry *Friedenwald 
became president. In early 1905 de Haas also resigned and 
was replaced by Judah Magnes as secretary. With the two new 
leaders, the Zionist orientation of the Faz changed. Gottheil 
and de Haas were “political Zionists” who supported Herzl 
on the Uganda issue, whereas Friedenwald and Magnes were 
“cultural Zionists” who tried to adapt Zionism to the Ameri- 
can scene. Other important cultural Zionists were Solomon 
Schechter, president of the Jewish Theological Seminary, and 
Israel *Friedlaender, also of the Seminary, a Bible scholar and 
communal leader. These “cultural Zionists” saw Zionism as a 
renaissance of traditional Jewish values and check on assim- 
ilation. Although Erez Israel was for them a cultural center, 
they did not negate the Diaspora, which they viewed as equal 
in importance. 

The first Labor Zionist (Poalei Zion) organization was 
founded in New York City in March 1903. Its ancillary Jew- 
ish National Workers Alliance (Farband) was established as 
a benevolent organization in 1910, in part to attract members 
who might join the Socialist, anti-Zionist Workmen's Circle. 
In its initial stages, Poalei Zion was rejected by the Socialists 
and regarded with suspicion by the Zionists. Labor Zionism 
combined Jewish national aspirations with a social philosophy 
dedicated to the establishment of a new political and economic 
order both in Erez Israel and the Diaspora. During its first de- 
cade, the platform included as priorities: the furthering of Jew- 
ish settlement in Palestine, the struggle against assimilation, 
aid to Jewish workers, and the building of Yiddish folk schools. 
Its organs, Der Yidisher Kemfer (1905, with interruptions) and 
‘The Jewish Frontier (1934), exerted wide influence, especially in 
liberal and progressive circles outside Zionist ranks (the latter 
under the editorship of Hayyim *Greenberg). 

In 1911 a new FAZ administration whose members were 
mostly East European was elected. Friedenwald remained 
honorary president, but the affairs of the organization were 
handed to the chairman of the executive, Louis *Lipsky. He 
shared the burden with his associates Abraham Goldberg, 
Bernard *Rosenblatt, and Senior Abel, who founded the Yid- 
dish organ of the movement, Dos Yidishe Folk (1909). Until 
World War 1 attempts were made to improve administration, 
notably by Henrietta *Szold, who functioned as secretary be- 
tween 1910 and 1911. Newly founded organizations gradually 
established ties with the FAz: Poalei Zion, Hadassah Wom- 
en's Organization, founded by Henrietta Szold (1912), and the 
Mizrachi Organization of America (1914). The latter was es- 
tablished in 1911 by Meir Berlin (*Bar-Ilan). In time it became 
the backbone of the World Mizrachi Organization by virtue 
of its numbers and resources. 


World War 1 and After. Early in 1914 the Federation of Amer- 
ican Zionists, and American Zionism, was small and weak; 
its membership was static and it was suffering from finan- 
cial stress. It did enjoy the support of the Day and Morning 
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Journal, two leading Yiddish dailies. The Forward, however, 
was sharply anti-Zionist out of socialist conviction until it 
became more sympathetic during the 1920s. With the out- 
break of World War 1, international Zionist activity became 
largely centered in the U.S., where the Provisional Commit- 
tee for General Zionist Affairs (pzc) was established. Louis 
D. Brandeis, who had his first contact with Zionism through 
Jacob de Haas, Nahum Sokolow, and Bernard *Richards, ac- 
cepted its chairmanship. He took up his role with great en- 
ergy and drew to the Zionist movement Felix *Frankfurter, 
Louis Kirstein, and Bernard *Flexner, all of whom were also 
attracted by its democratic and progressive ideas. Under 
Brandeis’ able leadership, the financial situation of the Faz 
improved, and membership and political influence increased. 
Brandeis and his associates were influenced through Horace 
*Kallen and others by the idea of cultural pluralism, the es- 
sence of which is that America is a nation of nations in which 
different cultures are blended. This theory served to reconcile 
“Americanism” with Zionism. 

After Brandeis’ elevation to the Supreme Court in June 
1916, he resigned as active chairman but continued to lead 
the Faz through his associates, notably de Haas. In 1916 the 
Poalei Zion and Mizrachi organizations withdrew from the 
Provisional Zionist Committee, and in 1917 the federation 
reorganized all its branches into the *Zionist Organization 
of America (z0A), which was based on territorial districts. 
Brandeis became honorary president, Judge Julian W. *Mack 
president, Stephen S. Wise and Harry Friedenwald vice pres- 
idents. 

After the war Brandeis visited Palestine and formed plans 
to build its future on the basis of large-scale investment and 
centrally controlled public corporations. He wanted the zoa 
to collect funds for specific economic projects. At the London 
Conference of 1920 his views clashed with those of Weizmann, 
who wanted to found the Keren Hayesod as a general fund to 
improve the economy and settlement methods of Palestine, 
as well as to establish educational institutions. The Brandeis 
group refused to accept the decisions of the World Zionist Or- 
ganization, represented by Weizmann. At the Cleveland con- 
vention of the ZOA in 1921, in which the issues were debated, 
a majority rejected Brandeis’ views, and as a result he and 
his close associates seceded from the mainstream of Zionist 
activity in the U.S. and concentrated their efforts on foster- 
ing the economic development of Palestine, as, e.g., through 
the Palestine Economic Corporation. Louis Lipsky, who led 
the opposition to Brandeis, became president, with Abraham 
Goldberg, Emanuel Neumann, Morris *Rothenberg, and oth- 
ers as his collaborators. The Lipsky administration remained 
in office until 1930. During this period the zoa concentrated 
on fundraising but was not very successful. It established the 
Keren Hayesod in the United States. 

Article 4 of the League of Nations Mandate had made 
specific provision for the recognition of a “Jewish agency” to 
advise and cooperate with the administration of Palestine as 
representative of the Jewish people U.S. Jewry, by reason of 
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man and Hebrew in Jewish journals and became friends with 
Moritz *Steinschneider. In 1841, after becoming a doctor of 
medicine, he settled in Bucharest where he practiced. From 
1843 he served as a government physician, at first in Calarasi 
and Craiova and from 1859 in Bucharest. In addition he taught 
science in several colleges, being the first teacher in this field 
in Walachia. Barasch did much to popularize science by or- 
ganizing lectures and courses for the public and publishing 
textbooks and periodicals on popular topics. His Romanian- 
language book Minunile Naturii (“Natural Wonders,” 1 vol., 
1850; 3 vols., 1852) and periodical Isis sau Natura (“Isis or Na- 
ture,’ 1856-59) were the first of their kind in Romania. In these 
publications Barasch attempted to formulate a scientific ter- 
minology in Romanian. He played a decisive role in spreading 
Enlightenment (Haskalah) among Bucharest Jewry. Barasch 
initiated the establishment of the first secular Jewish school 
in Walachia, which opened in Bucharest in 1851. For a time he 
served as its principal. He polemicized against Orthodoxy and 
also against baptism, and advocated a Judaism for every Jew. 
From his point of view, reform had to be very moderate and 
mostly esthetic in order to attract wayward Jews to Jewish re- 
ligious life. Barasch encouraged the founding of the Societatea 
de Cultura Israelita (“Association for Jewish Culture”) in 1862, 
which he directed. In 1857 he helped to found the first Jewish 
periodical in Walachia, Israelitul Roman, which appeared in 
Romanian and in French and was established principally to 
further the cause of Jewish emancipation in Walachia. Bar- 
asch saw Hebrew as the unifying bond of the Jewish people 
and did much to promote Hebrew literature. He conceived 
the idea of publishing a scientific encyclopedia in Hebrew 
for East European Jews who were not fluent in West Euro- 
pean languages, spreading scientific knowledge and Haskalah 
ideas among them, but only one volume, on philosophy, was 
published - Ozar Hokhmah, 1856). Barasch wrote on Jewish 
subjects in German, describing Jewish communities in coun- 
tries and localities he visited. The accounts are an important 
source of knowledge of Jewish life in the mid-19'" century in 
the communities concerned and particularly of the history of 
the Jews in Romania. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Zaltzman, in: Iyyun (1952), 151-68; M. 
Schwarzfeld, Dr. Iuliu Barasch (Rom., 1919), incl. bibl. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: L.Z. Herscovici, in: The Jews in Romanian History 
(1999), 61-69; P. Cernovodeanu, in: Jaloane pentru o viitoare istorie 
(1996), 127-40. 


[Eliyahu Feldman / Lucian-Zeev Herscovici (2"4 ed.)] 


BARASCH, MOSHE (1920-2004), Israeli art scholar. Bar- 
asch can be considered the father of art history in Israel, a fact 
acknowledged by the State in 1996 when it awarded him the 
first Israel Prize in art history. Born in Czernowitz, he was a 
child prodigy as a painter and writer. He had his first exhibi- 
tion of Expressionist paintings in 1933, and in 1935 published 
his first book, Die Glaubens schwere Wege, stating his belief in 
Judaism and Zionism. During World War 11, he joined the Ro- 
manian Resistance and later enlisted in the Red Army to fight 
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the Nazis, as well as the Haganah’s *Berihah organization. Ar- 
riving in Israel in 1948, he fought in the War of Independence 
and published in Abysmal Reflections (1948) drawings reflect- 
ing his reactions to World War 11. In 1956 he began teaching 
art history at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, and in 1965 
inaugurated there a Department of Art History, the first in 
Israel. He believed that one should be able to teach all peri- 
ods of art and stressed the importance of a broad knowledge 
of philosophy and culture in understanding art. He began to 
publish books on the Renaissance and Crusader Art, and later 
broadened his scope to include studies on the depiction of 
God, the iconography of gestures and facial expressions, aes- 
thetics and the theory of color in Renaissance art, the ways 
that art communicates with the spectator, and the way the 
mental concept of blindness is imaged in art. 

His published works on art history include Michelangelo 
(1961); The Image of Man in the History of Art (1967); Intro- 
duction to Renaissance Art (1968); Crusader Figural Sculpture 
in the Holy Land (1971); Gestures of Despair in Medieval and 
Early Renaissance Art (1976); Approaches to Art 1750-1950 
(1977); Light and Color in the Italian Renaissance Theory of 
Art (1978); Icon: Studies in the History of an Idea (1981); Theo- 
ries of Art: from Plato to Winckelmann (1985); Giotto and the 
Language of Gesture (1987); Modern Theories of Art, vol. 1 
(1990), vol. 2 (1998); Imago Hominis: Studies in the Language 
of Art (1991); The Language of Art: Studies in Interpretation 
(1997); Das Gottesbild: Studien zur Darstellung des Unsicht- 
baren (1998); Blindness: The History of a Mental Image in West- 
ern Thought (2001). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Ebner, “Introduction to Moses Barasch,” 
in: Des Glaubens schwere Wege (1935), 5-8; J. Assmann, Introduction 
to Representation in Religion: Studies in Honor of Moshe Barasch, J. 


Assmann and A.J. Baumgarten (eds.) (2001); Z. Amishai-Maisels, 
“Moshe Barasch (1920-2004), in: Ars Judaica, 1 (2005), 156-58. 


[Ziva Amishai-Maisels (2"4 ed.)] 


BARASH, ASHER (1889-1952), Hebrew writer. Born in 
Lopatin, Eastern Galicia, at an early age he was already well 
acquainted with modern Hebrew literature; however, most of 
his juvenilia was written in Yiddish, the rest in German and 
Polish. At the age of 16, Barash left home and wandered all 
over Galicia, returning from time to time to Lvov. This pe- 
riod is reflected in several of his more important works: Pirkei 
Rudorfer (“Rudorfer’s Episodes,’ 1920-27), Sippurei Rudorfer 
(“Rudorfer’s Stories,” 1936-44), and other autobiographical 
stories. At that time, Barash began to publish his literary ef- 
forts, first in Yiddish and then in Hebrew, the latter in 1910 
with a number of Hebrew poems in the second Meassef Sifruti, 
edited by David Frischmann, and in Shallekhet, edited by Ger- 
shon Shofman. His first long story, “Min ha-Migrash” (1910), 
also appeared in Shallekhet. In 1914, Barash moved to Erez 
Israel, where he taught, first at the Herzlia secondary school 
in Tel Aviv and, after World War 1, at the Reali high school in 
Haifa. This period is described in his work Ke-Ir Nezurah (“As 
a Besieged City,” 1944). 
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its tremendous numbers and resources, was a decisive factor 
in “enlarging” the Jewish Agency. Louis Marshall, the leading 
American “non-Zionist,” convened two nonpartisan confer- 
ences to consider Palestine problems in 1924 and 1925. These 
meetings resulted in proposals to include non-Zionist repre- 
sentation in an enlarged Jewish Agency. The proposal to en- 
large the Agency by the co-option of non-Zionists was also 
approved in principle by the Zionist Congress in 1927, and in 
that year, following publication of a preliminary agreement 
between Weizmann and Marshall, a Joint Palestine Survey 
Commission was appointed. It made recommendations for 
practical work in Palestine upon which both Zionists and non- 
Zionists could agree. In August 1929 the constitution of the 
enlarged Agency was approved and the Americans received 
the largest number of the 112 seats allotted to non-Zionists 
(44). However, due to the death of Marshall, the onset of the 
economic depression, the subsequent political events, and 
the disorganization of the American section of the Jewish 
Agency, the Zionists continued to control all activities and 
policies of the Agency. 

The riots in Palestine in 1929, coupled with the US. eco- 
nomic crisis, further lowered the morale of the zoa, whose 
membership declined to 8,000. There was a general clamor 
for Brandeis return. At the convention in 1930, an executive 
committee of 18, composed mainly of Brandeis’ circle, was 
elected with Robert *Szold its chairman from 1930 to 1932. 
From 1932 to 1936 Morris Rothenberg functioned as president; 
Stephen S. Wise succeeded him from 1936 to 1938, followed 
by Solomon *Goldman in 1938, Edmund Kaufmann in 1940 
and Judge Louis E. *Levinthal in 1941. 


World War 11. With the outbreak of World War 11, the zoa 
formed the American Emergency Committee for Zionist Af- 
fairs, which later became the American Zionist Emergency 
Council, presided over by Stephen Wise and Abba Hillel Sil- 
ver. On May 9-11, 1942, at New York’s Biltmore Hotel, a Zionist 
Convention consisting of delegates of the zoa, Hadassah, Miz- 
rachi, and Poalei Zion enacted the Biltmore Program which 
defined the postwar Zionist aim as the establishment of Pal- 
estine as a Jewish Commonwealth. From 1945 the Zionist 
Emergency Council directed the energies and propaganda of 
the movement to influence the entire Jewish community, the 
U.S. government, and public opinion to support its demands 
in Palestine. Through these efforts American Zionists contrib- 
uted decisively to the political prerequisites for the establish- 
ment of the State of Israel on May 14, 1948. 

During and after the war, a dissident group, called at first 
Committee for a Jewish Army and later the Hebrew Com- 
mittee for National Liberation, agitated in the U.S., mainly 
through newspaper advertisements, by expounding and sup- 
porting the ideas and acts of the Irgun Zeva'i Le'ummi (1Z1) in 
Palestine. The group was headed by an 121 leader, Hillel Kook 
(who appeared in America under the name of Peter Bergson), 
and enlisted the support of several prominent Jews and non- 
Jews. The style and tactics of the “Bergson group” were the 
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subject of sharp controversies in Zionist circles, particularly 
among Revisionists and their sympathizers. 

In addition to their efforts in the political field, American 
Zionists were among the most active participants in practical 
aid to the yishuv in its struggle after 1945; they helped with 
“illegal” immigration, the Berihah, secret shipment of arms to 
the Haganah, and great sums of money. The greatest number 
of volunteers to the yishuv’s fighting forces, which were called 
Mitnaddevei Huz la-Arez (*Mahal), came from the United 
States. However, only after World War 11, under the impact of 
the Nazi Holocaust in Europe and, later, the establishment of 
the State of Israel, did Zionism become accepted by the bulk 
of the Jewish community in America. 


Opposition to Zionism. From the beginning Zionism had en- 
countered great opposition, especially from Reform Judaism. 
Among the staunchest, most influential opponents were rabbis 
Emil G. *Hirsch and Kaufmann *Kohler. Other prominent Re- 
form rabbis, however, such as Gustav *Gottheil, Jacob *Raisin, 
Bernard *Felsenthal, and Maximilian *Heller supported the 
movement. In 1907 professors Max *Margolis, Henry *Malter, 
and Max Schloessinger, all strong sympathizers with Zionism, 
resigned from the *Hebrew Union College faculty, while the 
Zionists charged that they were forced to resign by the Col- 
lege’s anti-Zionist president Kohler. Among the younger gen- 
eration, Stephen S. Wise, Judah L. Magnes, and Abba Hillel 
Silver were notable exceptions to the anti-Zionism of the Re- 
form rabbinate. The main body of the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis was anti-Zionist and delivered pronounce- 
ments against Zionism until 1920. After the Balfour Declara- 
tion (1917) and the San Remo decision on Palestine (1920), the 
Reform movement adopted, although unofficially, a position 
of non-Zionism which allowed cooperation with Zionists in 
philanthropic enterprises. In 1935 they revised their collective 
negative stand on Zionism in favor of individual choice, and 
further conciliation occurred after the “Columbus Platform” 
of 1937. A small minority group, however, continued with its 
opposition to Zionism. 

In November 1942 the *American Council for Judaism 
was formed, composed of Reform rabbis and influential lay 
leaders, such as Lessing *Rosenwald, with Rabbi Elmer Berger 
as its head. The Central Conference of American Rabbis tried 
to halt this split within its ranks, but to no avail. Whereas the 
Reform movement as a whole tended to pro-Zionism, the 
Council continued its anti-Zionist activities and upon the es- 
tablishment of the State of Israel it stated: 


The State of Israel is not the state or homeland of the Jewish peo- 
ple: to Americans of Jewish faith it is a foreign state. Our single 
exclusive national identity is to the United States. 


Jewish Orthodox circles were divided nearly from the 
beginning on the Zionist issue. While the Zionist Mizrachi 
and the Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi found many adherents among 
the East European Jews, Agudat Israel, a smaller but articu- 
late group, was anti-Zionist out of conviction that Zionism 
was secularist and incompatible with Orthodox Judaism. 
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Only during World War 11 did these groups abate their anti- 
Zionism, and in 1945, with some internal opposition, Agudat 
Israel declared its willingness to cooperate with the Zionists. 
On the fringe of Orthodoxy, extremist opposition to Zionism 
was continued by the Satmar Rebbe Joel *Teitelbaum, who 
condemned the Zionists for trying to hasten the redemption 
by establishing a “heretical” state. 

Within the lay leadership of American Jewry, Zionism 
at first found its strongest opponent in the *American Jew- 
ish Committee, whose leadership included at various times, 
among others, Mayer *Sulzberger, Cyrus *Adler, Irving 
*Lehman, Louis Marshall, Jacob *Schiff, Felix *Warburg, Os- 
car *Straus, Cyrus *Sulzberger, and Julius *Rosenwald, all 
wealthy, of German background, and non- or anti-Zionists. 
After the Balfour Declaration, however, the Committee tac- 
itly recognized the zoa as the representative of those Jews 
directly concerned with the welfare of Palestine, although 
within the American context the ajc, which was an unelected 
elite, opposed the “Congress Movement” during World War 1, 
which was advanced by Zionists and based on mass support. 
During the 1920s the leaders of the ajc were approached by 
Weizmann in order to establish the enlarged Jewish Agency. 
Zionist “Diaspora nationalism,’ however, which the ajc saw 
as a threat to their position and patriotism, remained an issue 
of contention between them. Thus, opposition to the Zionists 
continued in various forms until January 1948, when Judge 
*Proskauer, under the pressure of the pro-Zionist Jewish 
consensus in the U.S., declared the committee's acceptance 
of the Jewish state recommended by the United Nations Spe- 
cial Committee on Palestine (UNsSCcoP). However, the ajc re- 
mained apprehensive about the status of American Jews in the 
light of a Jewish state. It was willing to support Israel while re- 
maining independent of direct Israel interference in its affairs. 
In 1950 David Ben-Gurion, as prime minister, exchanged let- 
ters on the subject with Jacob *Blaustein, president of the ajc. 
Ben-Gurion stated that Israel represented only its own citizens 
and had no claim to speak in the name of the Jews in the Di- 
aspora. The Jews of the United States, as a community and as 
individuals, owed political loyalty only to the United States, 
and the Jews in Israel had no intention of interfering in the 
affairs of Jewish communities abroad. The effect of these let- 
ters was the cooperation of the ajc with Israel within defined 
areas of agreement. 


Mass Support and Fundraising. Dedicated supporters of the 
Zionist movement came from the ranks of Conservative Ju- 
daism. Solomon Schechter and his faculty at the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary supported Zionism despite the objection of 
the Reform-oriented board of directors of the Seminary. The 
meetings of the Rabbinical Assembly of America were consis- 
tently characterized by expressions of sympathy for Zionism. 
The Reconstructionist movement, under the leadership of 
Rabbi Mordecai M. *Kaplan, also was always pro-Zionist. It 
viewed its endeavor in Palestine as a means to achieve a re- 
naissance in Jewish life in America as well. Guided by Rabbi 
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Kaplan’s concept of “Jewish Peoplehood,’ Reconstruction- 
ist rabbis worked within the Zionist movement in order to 
achieve their twofold aim. 

From the 1930s on, the zoa devoted more and more at- 
tention to fundraising, mainly in the United Palestine Appeal. 
There was considerable rivalry with non-Zionist overseas 
agencies, especially the *American Jewish Joint Distribution 
Committee (jpc), for the allocation of funds raised in local 
communities. In 1939-40 the uPA and spc combined into the 
*United Jewish Appeal (uya). The frequent consequence of 
such cooperation was a lack of emphasis on Zionist ideology 
in Zionist circles. The situation changed from the 1940s when 
fund raising and political ideology became indistinguishable. 
Zionist fundraising became the almost universal expression 
of Jewish identification and communal participation. In April 
1960, following criticism from a U.S. Senate committee and 
other sources of the practice of returning a small proportion 
of funds raised for Israel for educational activities in the US., 
an agreement was reached between the Jewish Agency and 
the leadership of the uja to establish an entirely American 
body, the Jewish Agency for Israel, Inc., to budget and allo- 
cate funds raised in the United States for immigrant needs in 
Israel. This body was charged with authorizing the expenditure 
in Israel of funds contributed in America, thus giving Ameri- 
can Jewry a direct say and responsibility in administering its 
funds in Israel. Aid to Israel by Jews in the U.S. was channeled 
through the uya and other overseas agencies, and through the 
Israel Bond Organization. From 1948 through 1968, the ujA 
provided over $1,100,000,000. In times of crisis for Israel, the 
sums collected reached unprecedented proportions, as evi- 
denced at the time of the Six-Day War: in 1966 the sale of Israel 
Bonds totaled $11,000,000; in 1967, $175,000,000. In 1970-71, 
in the face of threats to Israel's security, the goal was the larg- 
est ever, $1,000,000,000. In addition to fundraising, private 
investment was fostered by bodies such as the Palestine Eco- 
nomic Corporation (PEC). American contributors and inves- 
tors were not only declared Zionists, but Jews who felt a sense 
of identification with the Jewish people. As a consequence, 
American Jewish philanthropy shifted its main priority from 
support of American Jewish causes to the support of Israel, 
and the distinction between philanthropic humanitarianism 
and political Zionism lost its practical significance. 


Aliyah and Youth Movements. Aside from the increase in 
funds, there was also evidence of greater American immi- 
gration to Israel, the ultimate expression of commitment to 
Zionism. In the first three and a half years of the state's ex- 
istence (May 1948-December 1951), out of a total of 684,201 
immigrants to Israel, only 1,909 were Americans. Until 1961 
immigration from the United States was less than 1.1% of the 
total number of immigrants. Between 1960 and 1967 immigra- 
tion to Israel from the U.S. was 2,000 per year; immediately 
after the Six-Day War this figure rose to 5,000 per year. After 
1967 a “grass roots” immigration movement started indepen- 
dent of the Jewish Agency, which in 1968 formed the Associa- 
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tion of Americans and Canadians for Aliyah. The resolutions 
of the 27 Zionist Congress (Jerusalem, 1968) stated that all 
necessary help be extended to this and all other organiza- 
tions seriously contemplating immigration. Immigration in 
1970 and 1971 was approximately 7,000 annually. The Zionist 
movement in America financially assisted established edu- 
cational institutions and youth movements (Ihud Habonim, 
Young Judea, Bnei Akiva, etc.), summer camps, and also or- 
ganized tours to Israel. In the 1950s and 1960s membership 
in these movements declined mostly as a result of the grow- 
ing Jewish affiliation to the various religious movements and 
their youth groups. 


Organizational and Cultural Impact. After World War 11, as 
a continuation of the framework created by the American 
Zionist Emergency Council, an American section of the Jew- 
ish Agency Executive was established in New York, consisting 
of leading members of the zoa, Hadassah, the Labor Zionists, 
and Mizrachi. They participated regularly in plenary sessions 
of the Executive, whose main center remained in Jerusalem. 

In 1957 Mizrachi and Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi (founded 
in 1925) united into the Religious Zionists of America. The 
women’s organizations of both groups, as well as their re- 
spective youth groups, Mizrachi ha-Za‘ir and Bnei Akiva, re- 
mained separate organizations. In 1923 Labor Zionism formed 
the Histadrut Campaign, which raised funds for the vari- 
ous institutions of the Histadrut in Israel. *Pioneer Women, 
founded in 1926, made its main function raising funds for 
the women’s division of the Histadrut (Moezet ha-Poalot). 
The youth affiliated to Labor Zionism, Habonim, administer 
summer camps and year-round social and cultural programs 
in North America. 

In the late 1960s Zionists became concerned with in- 
creasing their propaganda activities through new tactics and 
approaches, especially on the American campuses where the 
New Left and black nationalists developed an explicit anti- 
Zionist ideology which denied Israel's right to exist and sup- 
ported Arab aims to destroy Israel - an ideology which even 
attracted a number of Jewish students. Independent radical 
campus groups (e.g., the Radical Zionist Alliance; see below) 
emerged throughout the U.S. to counter this ideology from a 
Jewish point of view. 

Partly under the impact of this Zionist revival in the new 
generation, an important reform took place in the structure of 
American Zionism. Instead of the relatively weak coordinat- 
ing body called the American Zionist Council, in which the 
main parties and organizations were represented, the Zionist 
Federation of America was established in 1970. Zionist affili- 
ation of individuals became henceforth possible without the 
intermediary of a particular party or organization. 

The voluminous literature and extensive ideological de- 
bates on the relationship between American Jewry and Israel 
indicated the impact made on the Diaspora by the State of 
Israel. American Jews showed themselves more willing and 
ready to be identified as Jews, to affiliate with Jewish orga- 
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nizations and institutions, and to send their children to Jew- 
ish schools as a result of their ties to Israel. Israel occupies an 
important place in synagogue activities, sermons, and various 
religious celebrations, and Israel’s Independence Day assumes 
an important place in the American Jewish calendar. The Israel 
flag is frequently displayed in synagogues and community cen- 
ters. In many synagogues prayers for the welfare of the State 
of Israel and world Jewry are recited on Sabbaths and holi- 
days following that for the welfare of the United States. Both 
the Conservative and Reform branches attempt to establish 
themselves in Israel through rabbinical schools and various 
educational programs. 

Another impact of Israel has been the use of the He- 
brew language in contrast to the decline of Yiddish. Hebrew 
songs and Israeli folk dances have become American Jewish 
popular culture: at weddings, bar mitzvot, and on many col- 
lege campuses. Jewish art, which traditionally concentrated 
on East European themes, expanded to include Israeli sym- 
bols; Israeli crafts find a wide market among American Jews. 
Fiction on Israeli life increases rapidly and an extensive pe- 
riodical literature is directed from Israeli institutions toward 
American Jewry. 

Israel had a profound impact on the ideologies of Ameri- 
can Jews. The anti-Zionist American Council for Judaism was 
the only American Jewish organization which claimed that any 
suggestions of an ethnic bond among Jews, especially the ideas 
of Zionism and the creation of the State of Israel, harmed the 
position of the Jews in America because it placed in question 
their loyalty to the United States. With the progress of the State 
of Israel and particularly after the Six-Day War, many of its 
members and supporters shifted to a more pro-Israel stance, 
and the Council’s influence dwindled considerably. Agudat 
Israel, on the other hand, which before the establishment of 
the state held that any state not governed by halakhah would 
be illegitimate, accepted the State of Israel, as did almost all 
other Orthodox Jewish groups in America. 

Jewish religious and welfare institutions in America, such 
as the National Council of Jewish Women, B’nai Brith, and 
the Jewish War Veterans, as well as civic organizations such 
as the Anti-Defamation League and the National Communal 
Relations Advisory Council, all adopted an official stand of 
“non-Zionism.” In practice, however, they supported the State 
of Israel and demands for an American policy of friendship 
toward Israel. As a consequence, they rejected the suggestion 
that Jewish ethnic traditions about Zionism and the existence 
of the State of Israel created conflicts of dual loyalty. 


Religious and Ideological Issues. There were, however, issues 
of concern to some of these organizations. Orthodox Jewry 
in America felt itself intimately involved in the course of re- 
ligious affairs in Israel and pressed the state to pursue official 
religious policies in accord with its own religious beliefs. Simi- 
larly, Israeli rabbis commanded influence and respect among 
similar circles in the United States. The Conservative and Re- 
form movements, on the other hand, were concerned that the 
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legal establishment of religious Orthodoxy in Israel involved 
discrimination against non-Orthodox Jews there. Some de- 
manded the separation of state and religion or the adoption of 
forms of religious practice closer to their own points of view. 
The concern of the American religious groups implies that 
the religious forms practiced in Israel are of direct relevance 
to American Jews. 

After the establishment of the State of Israel, controver- 
sies also arose between Israelis and American Zionists over 
their relationships in the future. The Americans demanded a 
separation of the activities of the state from those of the Jew- 
ish Agency and the World Zionist Organization, whereas the 
Israelis wanted Jerusalem to be the center of all the Zionist 
activities. In addition, there was a great controversy about 
the meaning of the Diaspora and the obligation to immigrate 
to Israel. The Americans claimed that America was not ga- 
lut because Jews were secure and not oppressed there (Rose 
*Halprin) and that the Zionist Organization should not sub- 
mit to the authority of Israel (Abba Hillel Silver). American 
Zionists wanted to be recognized as the liaison for all activi- 
ties between American Jews and Israel. They demanded that, 
through legislation, Israel recognize their leading position in 
fundraising and practical work, a demand practically achieved 
in 1952 through the passage of the Zionist Organization and 
Jewish Agency Law in the Knesset and the covenant signed 
subsequently between the Israel government and the Jew- 
ish Agency. 

American Zionists maintained that the most important 
issue for the Jews was their survival as a people. Since Jews 
will continue to live in the Diaspora, only a Zionism that rec- 
ognized the essential ethnic elements of the Jewish people 
could keep them from cultural disintegration. For this rea- 
son a strong emphasis on cultural continuity, Hebrew, and 
a strong bond with Israel are the tasks of American Zionism 
(Ben *Halpern), although since 1967 the furtherance of aliyah 
from the U.S. also became a legitimate part of Zionist activ- 
ity in America. In essence this is aneo-Ahad Ha-Am position 
which sees Israel as the cultural center of the Jewish people 
but simultaneously dependent on the moral, political, and fi- 


nancial assistance of the Diaspora. 
[Jehuda Reinharz] 


JEWISH RADICAL ZIONISTS IN THE U.S. The First Generation 
of the American Jewish Student Movement, 1968-72. 


We see ourselves as your children, the children of Jews who with 
great dedication concern themselves with the needs of the com- 
munity, the children of Jews who bring comfort to the afflicted, 
give aid to the poor, who have built mammoth philanthropic 
organizations, who have aided the remnants of the Holocaust, 
who have given unfalteringly to the building of Israel, who give 
more per capita to charity than any other group in America. We 
are your children and affirm this, but, to paraphrase the Rab- 
binic aphorism, we want to be not only children - banim - but 
also builders - bonim. We want to participate with you in the 
building of a vision of a great Jewish community. It is when 
we think of this that we become dismayed with the reality of 
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American Jewish life which we cannot reconcile with what you 
have taught us to cherish. 

It took us several years to realize our confusion of form 
and essence and to recognize that there was more to Judaism 
than its poor expressions in the American Jewish community. 
For some it was a trip to Israel, for others it was the reading of 
Buber’s I and Thou, for others an encounter with Hasidim, for 
others it was a traditional Jewish education redirected to con- 
front existential problems, for others the exploration of self 
could not overlook the Jewish component. The Six Day War 
forced us to reassess our attachment in deciding to risk our lives 
if necessary on Israel's behalf. The black awakening reminded us 
that the melting pot dream was a fool’s fantasy and that differ- 
ences were legitimate. We woke up from the American dream 
and tried to discover who we really were. For many of us this 
now means turning our concerns inward into the Jewish com- 
munity because we are disenchanted with the crass material- 
ism of the larger society. Yet where can we find inspiration in 
the multi-million-dollar Jewish presences of suburbia? (from 
a speech by Hillel Levine, Nov. 1969) 


Greening and Ethnicity. The Jewish Student Movement, born 
in the late 1960s, developed out of the American radical tra- 
dition and a groping for an authentic Jewish ethnicity that 
would permit both a highly visible Jewish commitment and 
an active concern for the social-political milieu. 

The tolerant, permissive environment in which the 
American post-World War 11 babies were brought up, in a 
world which knew both the threat of atom bombs and the ease 
of wealthy America, made for what has been called the “green- 
ing of America.” “Greening” is the turning inward in search 
of roots, of community, and toward a celebration of self; it is 
a rejection of much of what super-industrialized, technolo- 
gized America, with its overwhelming belief in progress, had 
brought, without shunning the blessings of that culture, the 
cheap transportation and mass communication that make 
possible the ferreting out of like minds. 

By the mid-1960s, emerging black self-confidence, which 
was to become a paradigm of ethnicity and the engulfing anti- 
Vietnam war spirit were voiced by young voices - at a time 
when more and more students were shedding the powerless, 
lethargic modes of the 1950s for an aggressive, assertive mode 
of demanding. They demanded the right of self-expression, 
rather than the duties of an apprenticeship to adulthood. In 
the early 1960s a high proportion of the activists were Jew- 
ish, but what can be termed “low-profile Jewish.” Their “high 
profile” applied to their activism. Some, however, influenced 
by spreading ethnicity (“work within your own community”), 
sought to identify themselves more consciously as Jews, i.e., 
to raise their Jewish profile - in greatly varying measures, of 
course, but clearly to raise it. 

American youth, by then a subculture, asserted the right 
to play the socio-political games of life according to rules of 
their own. These rules, no doubt, had an ancestry in the col- 
lective memories to which these youths were the heirs; but 
they wished to choose, order, and stack the rules themselves. 
A tolerant America seemed to allow for this; the “greening of 
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America” appeared to allow for the “greening of Judaism.” It 
is in this “greening of Judaism, a radicalism precipitated in an 
ethnic mode, in which Jewish students after 1967, searching for 
their spiritual and/or primeval, and/or national, and/or cul- 
tural roots, began to make bids for power — the power neces- 
sary for the assertion of their will. To gain some perspective on 
their bids, we turn to some seasoned high-profile activists. 


Low-Profile Jews, High-Profile Activists. Of the high-profile 
activists, low-profile Jews who exerted a shaping influence 
on the Left of the 1960s, Saul Alinsky and Paul Jacobs (both 
of them influential in the 1930s), Noam Chomsky and Her- 
bert Marcuse (both of them leaving their mark on the 1960s) 
are of note. 

Saul Alinsky, already in the 1930s, stressed the similari- 
ties between “democrat” and “radical” He saw his attitude as 
rooted in the Jeffersonian tradition, and urged would-be rad- 
icals to know the “rules of the game” so as to be able to ma- 
nipulate them to their own ends. 

In his essay “Repressive Tolerance,’ Herbert Marcuse, 
of similar profile as regards Activism/Judaism, diagnosed the 
very acquiescence to the primary rules governing a game (situ- 
ation) as serving to maintain the system, and as not permitting 
a really radical change. Marcuse’s influence on the emerging 
“New Left” was particularly widespread, especially as regards 
his notion of repressive tolerance and his objections to the 
“one-dimensional” man. His notion of tolerance further dis- 
credited an already declining regard for the liberal tradition (a 
decline that Alinsky had presaged in his writings). 

The breakdown of the liberal tradition was also a time 
of emerging influence of the “beyond-the-nation-state” pro- 
ponents, of whom Noam Chomsky is of particular note. By 
1968, speaking from what he termed an Ahad Ha-Am per- 
spective, he put forth a theory of the desirability of “kibbut- 
zinization” of the Middle East. He proposed that Israel be in 
the vanguard of those states which would abandon the appa- 
ratus of statehood. The ensuing dialectic, in which he had an 
important role, picked up momentum and lasted for several 
years thereafter. It was vital to the articulation of the radical 
Zionist position on the one hand, and the renewed advocacy 
of the bi-nationalist state, on the other. 

Marcuse and Chomsky had a profound influence on the 
theoretical superstructure of the planning of radical social 
action in the 1960s. 

Paul Jacobs, active as early as Alinsky, and like Alinsky 
involved at least as much in doing as in theorizing, represents 
the low-profile Jew, high-profile activist which the new eth- 
nically conscious Jews of the late 1960s rejected. Writing of 
himself in Is Curly Jewish?, Jacobs portrays his “back-drop” 
Jewishness as it was worked out in the 1930s. By the 1930s as- 
similation (passing) and denominational Judaism had been 
added to the paths opened to Jews in the late 19 century: 
Torah (religious Judaism, self-consciously ideological, given 
its exposed, defensive posture); Zionism; Socialism (both in 
its Diaspora-centered and its internationalist varieties). Jacobs 
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chose “socialism” and worked from within a class-conscious- 
ness perspective. 

He explains his pull to radicalism as a push from Juda- 
ism: 


I have a hunch, too, that for me one of the unconscious pres- 
sures toward radicalism was that the movement provided an 
atmosphere in which I could reject being Jewish without any 
feeling of guilt. One of the first rituals in the radical move- 
ment was the adoption of a party name by which one was to 
be known in the organization.... Even granting the legitimate 
need we felt to change our names in order to escape possible 
consequences, why was it that so many of the Jewish radicals 
took as their cover names ones that were conspicuously non- 
Jewish? No Comrade Cohen ever adopted Ginsburg as a party 
name; instead he became Green or Smith or Martin, or some- 
thing equally bland. 


Speaking of encounters between members of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Socialist League (ypsL) and the Zionist Ha-Shomer ha- 
Zair, Jacobs observes: 


... the ypsLers (and Hashomer) were very close... politically. 
They hated the Communists almost as much as we did, primar- 
ily because the Soviet Union had set up the remote province 
of Birobidzhan as its own Jewish state, touting its virtues over 
Palestine.... They (Hashomer) were convinced that the only 
salvation for the Jews was in their own land, and because they 
were socialists, they were committed to making Palestine into 
a socialist country.... I sat with them for hours... arguing heat- 
edly that Zionism was only another form of petty bourgeois 
nationalism. But those arguments had none of the rancor and 
bitterness that were so characteristic of the fight all of us had 
with the Stalinists. 


In 1947 Jacobs joined the staff of the American Jewish Com- 
mittee: 


... the emphasis... was not heavily Jewish in those of its opera- 
tions which related to the non-Jewish world.... My own depart- 
ment, for example, was officially named the “National Labor 
Service of the American Jewish Committee,” but only the name 
“National Labor Service” appeared on its publications, on the 
theory that an organization without an open Jewish identifica- 
tion could operate more effectively with non-Jewish groups than 
one, say, like our rival, the Jewish Labor Committee. 


He clearly states that, for himself and many other members of 
the ajc staff, this arrangement was ideal: “it provided us with 
a base from which we could fight prejudice and discrimina- 
tion without any need to be Jewish.” 


Moving Toward High-Profile Jewishness. The Jewish revolu- 
tionary who strives for the liberation of mankind and views 
Jewish nationalism as merely tribalistic and a retreat from in- 
ternationalist ideals is of course not a new phenomenon. It was 
just this perspective of the “steady patriot of the world alone, 
the friend of every country but his own” that was unanimously 
rejected by the high-profile Jewish activists of the Jewish Stu- 
dent Movement (jsm). They wished to combine a high-profile 
activism with a self-consciously assertive high-profile Judaism. 
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The base of js is ethnic, and if concerned with “passing” (be- 
ing assimilated into, accommodated by) the American culture, 
it is a minimal passing - that of not being rejected by the host 
society because of displayed ethnic characteristics. 

For JsM, as it grew in the black-is-beautiful hothouse of 
the American 1960s, the do-it-yourself metaphor, so much a 
part of American culture, involved a return to classic Jewish 
texts, a return to lehrhaus. Its approach was of the de-school- 
ing sort, which emphasized the student and his personal and 
intellectual growth, rather than some formal school curricu- 
lum. This reflected the general anti-establishment attitude of 
the times. In this regard, the cultural heroes included men 
such as Herbert Marcuse and Noam Chomsky, who goaded 
American youth to that radical perspective known as “New 
Left” 

By 1968 the New Left had moved from a tacit to an ex- 
plicit anti-Israel stance, and consequently Jews who were 
moving to a higher ethnic profile were experiencing greater 
difficulties staying within the fold. At a 1969 meeting, for in- 
stance, Students for a Democratic Society (sps), participating 
in a teach-in in Washington, D.c., were arguing vehemently 
against the validity of a separate Jewish group operating in 
radical politics. Others argued back and by dawn one of the 
sps members started quoting verbatim from Mao’ little red 
book. His opponents responded by chanting the morning 
prayers, the Shaharit, in Hebrew. This polarization between 
the mainstream sps and the more Jewishly conscious activists 
illustrates the tightrope along which Jews drawn towards the 
evolving Jewish Student Movement chose to walk. 

The earlier American ethic of rugged individualism was 
being replaced by that of group activity; instead of “pull your- 
self up by your own bootstraps,’ there was “work in your com- 
munity” and “we shall overcome.’ A dominant mode of behav- 
ior had been radicalized in its idiom, and a young Jew faced 
with existential quandaries and problems of group identities 
could easily come to think of his search for roots as radical. 


Toward Crystallized Stands. Alinsky and Jacobs suggest the 
tone of the (Jewish) American radical tradition, and Chomsky 
and Marcuse its intellectual goadings to radical social action. 
The Students for a Democratic Society served as the paradigm 
of a radical group and symbol of the New Left of the 1960s. 

The aims of the sps were described by Straughton Lynd 
in “The New Radicals and Participatory Democracy” (Dissent, 
Summer 1965): “... that the individual share in those social de- 
cisions determining the quality and direction of his life; that 
society be organized to encourage independence in man and 
provide the media for their common participation.” 

This was to become characteristic of the Student Non- 
Violent Coordinating Committee and the “greening of Amer- 
ica.” The participatory democracy of sps, with its parallelistic 
approach - working within the community, i-e., grass-roots as 
the locus of power; community schools; local papers; a diver- 
sity of mini-institutions; free universities — served structurally 
as the model for much of the behavior of the Jewish Student 
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Movement. By the early 1970s there would be Jewish “free uni- 
versities” and Jewish studies departments. Even Jewish Com- 
munity Centers would have “Jewish culture personnel” 

M.J. Rosenberg’s “To Uncle Tom and Other Such Jews” 
(Village Voice, February 13, 1969) has become a document 
of its age. It spread among Jews across American campuses 
like wildfire. It gave voice to the feelings of many young Jews 
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who would “work within your community”; “stand up and be 
counted as a Jew”; “work on the grass roots level” and who 
would reconcile, perhaps even subordinate, their politics to 
their ethnic affiliation. M.J. Rosenberg suggests the spirit of 
the Jewish Student Movement - both in what allowed it to 
pass into the American scene and in its insistence on the 
right to assertion of Jewish power. These are, of course, at 
least incompatible, and the jsm was ill put to contain both 
trends for long. 

Rosenberg speaks for those of his generation of post-Ho- 
locaust, Third Jewish Commonwealth Jews who had begun to 
opt for grappling with their Jewish heritage and the incorpo- 
ration of the realities of Jewish existence (perhaps, especially 
the death trauma of Auschwitz and the birth trauma of Israel) 
into their daily living. 


The self-hating Jew should have died with the creation of Israel. 
If the drama enacted in Cyprus, Europe, and Palestine between 
1945 and 1948 did not convince him of the blood and guts of his 
own people then I am not sure anything would. 

The Young American Jew... craves assimilation; the very 
idea of “Jewishness” embarrasses him. If you tell him that he 
doesn't “look Jewish,” he will invariably take it as a compliment. 
The concept of Jewish nationalism, Israel notwithstanding, he 
finds laughable. The leftist Jewish student... is today’s “Uncle 
Tom. He scrapes along ashamed of his identity and yet is ob- 
sessed with it. He goes so far as to join black nationalist organi- 
zations, not as a Jew, but as a white.... His destiny is that of the 
Jews but he denies what is apparent to the rest of us; he wants 
to be an “American,” a leftist American talking liberation and 
an aspiring WASP. 

The miracle of 1948 was that the Jew did it alone, with 
the guns he could smuggle and the iron will that is the legacy 
of Auschwitz.... This makes it so imperative that we ensure 
that which was won by Jewish heroes on the fields of Palestine 
will not be lost with the aid and connivance of Jewish moral 
cowards... “ 

The issue is one of Jewish pride. The Jewish professor who 
makes a point of teaching on Yom Kippur with subtle mockery 
of those students who stay home,... the Jewish radicals who are 
prepared to fight for the Czechs, the Greeks, and the Biafrans 
and yet reject Israel; these are our Uncle Toms and our shame. 
The Jew must accept his identity ... the burden of proof is on 
you. You who mockingly reject every lesson of your people’s his- 
tory.... In the aftermath of the crematoriums, you are flippant. 
In the wake of Auschwitz, you are embarrassed. Thirty years af- 
ter the Holocaust you have learned nothing and forgotten ev- 
erything. Ghetto Jew, youd better do some fast thinking. 


Rosenberg criticized what he called the “bagels-and-lox soci- 
ety” Hillel Houses. He rejected both their insularity and their 
programs. The first “generation” of the movement (1968-72) 
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shared this evaluation and engaged the Hillel people in a di- 
alectic which led to a move away from a somewhat hollow 
home-away-from-home in which one could be quietly, safely 
Jewish on campus, and toward a Hillel which promoted active 
Jewish involvement and study. 

There was a shift in the reality tests of Judaism - from the 
edifice temple to the community prayer room, from the class- 
room to the open lehrhaus, from the bagels-and-lox brunch to 
the communal sukkah. The call was to a more public Jewish 
witnessing and the slogan was: Israel is real; Diaspora is real. 
A de facto Judaism as labeled by others would not suffice, nor 
would old patterns of expression be adequate. The goal became 
to rejuvenate and reauthenticate a living Judaism. 

This call and others were heeded by Jews who formed 
the various groups which make up the jsm. From the Jewish 
Defense League on the right, to the Radical Zionist Alliance 
on the left (which so significantly shifted its emphasis from 
“Jewish radicals” to “Radical Jews”) and the communitarian 
havurot located at some apolitical point in between, young 
Jews stood up to be counted. They demanded some of the ac- 
cess, the means, the space of the American Jewish commu- 
nity. In the ethnic mode of the late 1960s, the relatively Prot- 
estant frame of the Reform movement with its over-arching 
“grand issue” concerns could not satisfy the young Jew seek- 
ing expression of his Jewishness; nor did he feel comfortable 
in other of the traditional denominational Jewish sub-groups. 
He wanted a nondenominational Jewishness, an ethnically 
binding frame. He wanted to be part of a group, of a move- 
ment. Indeed, by being ethnically bound, by achieving a sub- 
culture particularism, he would be able to pass in the new 
America, to demand power for his group. The new “greened” 
Jew could be at home as a Jew in the new “greened” America, 
or so it seemed in 1968-69. 


Aliveness of Israel and Diaspora. The greened Jews’ move was 
away from the “Jewishness of survival” which they perceived 
as the over-mortgaged heritage of their parents. Israel as a 
safety deposit box for their Jewish identity would not suffice. 
They wanted a growing, developing Diaspora Jewishness, and 
adopted the more au courant ecological metaphor of “green- 
ing,” of “return to roots.” 

A major confrontation developed between the emerging 
demands of Jewish students and their fathers, i.e., within the 
Jewish community. Hillel Levine, on behalf of a loosely knit ad 
hoc group, Concerned Jewish Students (cys) of Boston, pre- 
sented a set of demands to the Council of Jewish Federations 
and Welfare Funds in November, 1969. This confrontation was 
the first of numerous head-on encounters between “radical” 
(root-searching) young Jews and the established Jewish com- 
munities on a local, regional, and national level. It marked the 
insistence that they, the young Jews, have a say in determining 
what was happening in the Jewish community. It was a bid for 
power. The cjs asserted: 


In affirmation of our Jewishness and our concern for Jewish 
Survival we feel we can no longer be silent. Distortions in the 
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budget priorities of Jewish Federations have long been de- 
cried.... We demand that, while maintaining the generous level 
of support for Israel, all local federations undertake a drastic 
and immediate reordering of domestic priorities in their local 
communities, in order to improve the quality of Jewish cultural 
life on campus and in the community. 


Bill Novak, then of Response, a magazine founded by Jewish 
undergraduates at Columbia, which has operated as “the un- 
official intellectual and artistic voice of the new Jewish coun- 
ter-culture” sounded the call: 


You have a culture, so dig it 

You have a people, work with it 

You have a history and a body of literature, 

Study it! 

Meanwhile, Jewish students elsewhere were also responding 
to the times. 1968 was a year of student demands and new 
ethnicities. The World Union of Jewish Students (wujs) is an 
international federation of Jewish student unions from over 
30 countries. In the late 1960s the importance of strengthen- 
ing wujs on the North American continent, given the higher- 
profile Jewish activism, the new ethnicity and the sense of 
the growing importance of North American Student Jewry, 
became apparent to both wujs and its Jewish Agency spon- 
sors. 

Certain of the leaders of the Youth and He-Halutz De- 
partment of the Jewish Agency, alert to the need for new forms 
of pat Zionist yea-saying, given changes in fashions and the 
times, were, in the mid and late 1960s, eager to encourage the 
formation of Jewish groups, journals, etc., which could serve 
as vehicles for propagating a concerned Jewish involvement. 
They accurately sensed the potential usefulness of the cam- 
pus as medium. 

In 1969, at Brewster, N.y., the assembled representatives 
of the older national student organizations and the new in- 
dependent “Jewish Student Movement” decided to create 
“Network” in order to keep one another informed and to fer- 
ment activities. 

“Network” stated that its aspirations were grounded in 
“belief in the unity of the Jewish people. Like most Jews we 
agree on very little else. Even in our common commitment 
to the Soviet Jewish struggle and to the flourishing of Israel 
we differ in our visions and tactics.... We want to share with 
each other in the rejuvenation of the Jewish people, each of 
us in his own way...” 

Network’s aim to “provide Jewish youth organizations 
with the opportunity to relate to each other without the inter- 
vention of the establishment organizations” was a Jewish coun- 
ter-culture move, toward the grass-roots expression of needs 
and away from mediating, remote “representation.” 


wujs. Particularly dramatic is the history of wuyjs’s rela- 
tionship to the World Zionist Organization, to which it was 
accepted in 1968 (26 Zionist Congress) and within which 
it was so bitterly attacked over its Arad Program, 1972 (27' 
Zionist Congress). 
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In Arad (xv wujs Triennial Congress) the new “ethnic” 
Jews who, although committed to Israel and its survival, were 
critical of the policies of the State of Israel and of Zionist ide- 
ology, found that their analyses were not well received by the 
very authorities who had recently sent them out to struggle 
with the New Left. 

The Zionist establishment had been disturbed at the 
snowballing anti-Zionism of the “New Left” and correctly re- 
alized that a left Zionist force could be an effective response. 
Thus, at the Brewster conference, where the wujs appeared 
on the American scene, and at others which would follow, 
the Youth and He-Halutz Department under the leadership 
of Mordekhai Bar-On, lent its weight, experience, and finan- 
cial backing. 

The financial backing did not bring a line-towing to any 
of the standard acceptable versions of secular Zionism. It is 
interesting that, given the asserted Jewishness of these new 
young Zionists, the Department itself underwent a renewed 
concern with non-secular Zionism. The very polarity, so un- 
fortunately entrenched in Israel life, between the secular and 
the religious, was challenged. Unlike the Zionist left of an 
earlier generation, the “Radical Jews” are not programmati- 
cally secularist. The “Judaizing” they brought about was part 
of the dialectic between the Jews of the “movement” and the 
controllers of the Jewish community. This dialectic took place 
with the Agency, and within local Jewish communities, and 
among the supporters of the Jerusalem program of the wzo 
and the Arad program of wujs, et al. 

It did not always entail a neat adherence to the “rules of 
the game.” wujs barely survived the 1972 wzo backlash re- 
sponse to its Arad program. The Jerusalem Program/Arad 
Program entanglement is a high point in Jewish Student 
Movement/Establishment Jewry relations. 


Arad Program. 


1. Zionism is the national and also, by virtue of its territorialis- 
tic aspect, the social liberation and emancipation movement of 
the Jewish people; it is to be realized in Israel. The universalistic 
task of the Jewish people, as expressed in its prophetic tradi- 
tion, must arise out of the necessary concentration of the Jewish 
people in Israel, so that out of this framework, it can devote its 
energies to the social emancipation of Mankind. 

2. A condition for this realization is: The recognition of 
the national rights of the Palestinian Arabs, not only as a politi- 
cal step, but as a consequence of Zionist ideology. 

3. The aims of Zionism are (a) the preservation of the ex- 
istence of the Jewish people, united by their common identity, 
through the fostering of the Jewish values and strengthening the 
identity that will bring to a fulfillment in Israel. (b) the aboli- 
tion of the abnormal situation of the Jewish people living in the 
Diaspora, by its territorial concentration in the State of Israel. 
(c) the realization in the State of Israel of a democratic society, 
just, equalitarian, and peace loving that recognizes the right 
of self-determination of all peoples. (d) the encouragement of 
the Jews to become conscious of, and identify with, the libera- 
tion struggle of other peoples. (e) the protection of the rights 
of Jews everywhere. 
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Contrast this with the resolution of the 27» Zionist Congress, 
a resolution known as the 1968 Jerusalem Program: 


The aims of Zionism are: The unity of the Jewish People and the 
centrality of Israel in Jewish life; The ingathering of the Jewish 
People in its historical homeland, Eretz Israel, through Aliya 
from all countries; The strengthening of the State of Israel which 
is based on the prophetic vision of justice and peace; The pres- 
ervation of the identity of the Jewish People through the foster- 
ing of Jewish and Hebrew education and of Jewish spiritual and 
cultural values; The protection of Jewish rights everywhere. 


The contrast between the Arad and the Jerusalem Programs 
is obvious. In light of the backstage treatment dealt with the 
wujJs people in overreaction to their program, it is difficult 
to concede that the disillusionment that followed the ugly re- 
jection could call forth anything but angry tantrums, “chil- 
dren” to “parents.” The would-be “bonim” received naughty 
“banim” treatment. 


Radical Zionist Alliance. In 1969, in Palmer, Mass., the North 
American Radical Zionist Alliance (RzA) came to life. Child 
of radical enthusiasms, dreams of Zion, and calculated anal- 
yses of power-options, it was to serve as an umbrella orga- 
nization for Jews working in small groups, united by their 
concerted search for their Jewish selves, a shared concern for 
effecting social change, and their differing concerns for the 
Jewish polity. 

“Radical Zionist Alliance” was a name, a category, fash- 
ioned to drape around a coalition of voices expressing con- 
sonant concerns at a time when to group in America was to 
group ad hoc - For Women; For Peace; Veterans against Viet- 
nam; American Committee for Peace and Justice; et al. Such 
was the social metaphor. 

The RZA groups were largely campus-based. They had 
begun to establish newspapers, push for Jewish studies on 
campus (not unlike their co-students who were demanding 
Black Studies), and to challenge the American Jewish estab- 
lishment on its priorities in funding and on the quality of their 
Jewish education. 

The newspaper established by rza, Nitzotz, was short- 
lived. RzA, like its member group, the Jewish Liberation 
Project in New York, had a complicated relationship to Ma- 
pam, marked by ambivalence and problems of controlling the 
“young people.’ Involvement with Israeli political parties is a 
characteristic shared with the Jewish Defense League. 

The formalizing of RzA seems to have been more a water- 
shed in the institutionalizing of the new radical mode than a 
commitment to joint programs of action. The numerous con- 
ventions (Brewster, Madison, Philadelphia, etc.) and retreats 
and scrambled get-togethers among different participants in, 
and adherents to, the idea of the Jewish Student Movement 
from 1968 to 1972 suggest a pattern of ritualistic confirmation 
of the invisible community they formed and an occasion for 
recharging the commitments of the members. 

In the general mood of political impotence that followed 
the May 1970 invasion of Cambodia, many activist Jews began 
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to lose interest in politics or to transform their activism into a 
super-particularistic Jewish nationalist identity - Jewish De- 
fense League or Soviet Jewry work or a turning to Jewish non- 
denominational religious movements. The Student Struggle 
for Soviet Jewry, founded in 1964 by people who later became 
leaders of various of the other groups, was a rallying point of 
Jewish involvement for activist Jews of all political persua- 
sions. Those who stressed their RzA commitments toyed with 
the idea of city-kibbutzim (Urbutz); while on campus they did 
pro-Israel information work, protested awards to reactionary 
politicians by Zionist organizations, and confronted the Jew- 
ish Defense League. 

The demise of RzA by 1972 reflects their disposability to 
the Jewish establishments (especially to the Zionist establish- 
ment for whom they had worked on the campuses); a con- 
formity to the general shift on campuses from political and 
outer-oriented to spiritual and inner-oriented concerns; and 
their members’ inability to cope with the realities of contem- 
porary Israel life. 

In late 1972, the Washington Jewish Student Organiza- 
tion (Seattle) could advertise in “Network” its sponsorship of 
a conference “of all those interested in detailed discussion of 
the theoretical and strategic questions now facing the broadly 
defined socialist-Zionist movement in North America.... This 
conference will be political and will not include seminars on 
Jewish identity, creative Shabbatot, Jewish media, innovative 
Halakhah, Krishna-Mishna or Neo-Hassidism....” 

The “spiritual” interests struck from the RZA agenda be- 
came the critical interests of the Jewish Student Movement. 
The “spiritual revolution” which had taken root in the Ameri- 
can campuses at the turn of the decade now flourished among 
the second generation of the Jewish Student Movement. 


[Chava Alkon Katz] 


In Yugoslavia 

Zionism in the countries that united on Dec. 1, 1918, to form 
the kingdom of the Serbs, Croatians, and Slovenes sprang 
from three main sources: the traditional national-religious 
aspirations of Sephardi Jewry, which was permeated with 
messianic yearnings; the youth of these countries who had 
studied in Vienna; and the influence of the Hovevei Zion 
movement, which penetrated into these regions from Galicia, 
especially after the conquest of Bosnia by the Austrian army 
in 1878. Among the forerunners of Zionism were two rabbis 
in Croatia, although their activities had no reverberations in 
their immediate surroundings. Jekuthiel Hirschenstein, the 
rabbi of VarazZdin, gave advice to Moshe Zaks, a Jerusalemite, 
who tried to engage in a kind of Zionist diplomacy in Vienna 
and Germany, as shown through their correspondence dur- 
ing the years 1835-38. Judah Hai *Alkalai actively engaged in 
the revival of Jewish nationhood, both philosophically and 
in practice, and tried in vain to bring the Jews of the Serbian 
city of Sabac to Erez Israel after the pogroms of 1865. Viennese 
Zionism influenced the southern Slavic countries even before 
the advent of Herzl. David M. Alkalai, a relative of Judah Alka- 
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lai, was a member of the Viennese Zionist student group Kad- 
imah, founded by Nathan Birnbaum. He and his wife, Rachel, 
Alkalai’s granddaughter, were among the few representatives 
from the southern Slavic countries at the First Zionist Con- 
gress (1897). The others were Marcus (Mordecai) *Ehrenpreis 
from Djakovo and Armand *Kaminka from Osijek. Immedi- 
ately after the Congress, Alkalai founded an association named 
Zion in Belgrade and, in 1937, he became the second chairman 
of the Zionist Organization of Yugoslavia. At the turn of the 
century, Sephardi students from the southern Slavic countries, 
including Bulgaria, established the Zionist Esperanza Society 
in Vienna. A student Zionist association, Bar Giora, uniting 
Ashkenazi and Sephardi Jewish students from the southern 
Slavic countries, was organized. In 1904 the two societies held 
meetings together and thus laid the foundation for coopera- 
tion between the southern Slavic Zionists. Judeja, a Zionist 
student organization from Zagreb, joined them in 1908. 
Through the initiative of the Osijek Zionists (pioneers 
of Herzl’s political Zionism in Croatia), led by Hugo Spitzer, 
the Yugoslav Zionist Federation was founded in 1909 within 
the borders of the Hapsburg monarchy. It united the Zionist 
groups that had been established in the cities and towns. The 
first Zionist local group of this kind was founded in 1897 by 
Nathan Landau, a teacher in the town of Brcko in Bosnia. 
Other active Zionists of the early period were Gustav Seide- 
mann, Yohanan Thau, Raphael Poljokan, and A.D. Levi. Under 
the influence of the youth who had studied in Vienna, in 1898 
a group of high school students in Zagreb formed an organiza- 
tion that produced a generation of leaders. Led by Alexander 
Licht, they transformed Zagreb from a center of assimilation- 
ism into the center of Yugoslav Zionism and the seat of most 
of its institutions. Licht’s brother Herman organized the Jew- 
ish working youth. In Belgrade, David Albala, a member of 
Bar Giora, founded the youth organization Gideon, which also 
raised a group of active Zionists. Between the Balkan War and 
World War 1 there was a discernible emigration of Jews from 
Bitolj (Monastir), Macedonia, some of whom reached Jeru- 
salem. Active, organized Zionism actually began in Macedonia 
between the two world wars in close contact with the center in 
Zagreb. Leon Kamhi was the leader in Bitolj and Josef Behar 
in Skoplje. In Vojvodina, which belonged to Hungary, assimi- 
lationist trends prevailed until the end of World War 1. 
World War 1 brought a temporary halt to all Zionist ac- 
tivities in the region, due to the government's prohibition, as 
well as the drafting of active Zionists into the army. Before 
the end of the war, however, the movement came to life in 
Croatia, Bosnia, and also in Vojvodina, partly because of the 
presence of a few Russian Jewish prisoners of war and Gali- 
cian Jewish soldiers in the Austrian army garrisoned there. 
The leader of the Zagreb Zionists then was Lav Stern. The first 
conference of the Yugoslav Zionist Organization assembled in 
Zagreb in January 1919, immediately after the establishment 
of the independent kingdom of Yugoslavia, with representa- 
tives from every part of the new monarchy. It served to re- 
new the tradition of undefined unity and cooperation in the 
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Zionist movement that had been prevalent before World War 1 
and carried on in this role during the years between the two 
world wars. In 1919 a union of Jewish youth associations was 
established, uniting most of the students and working youth 
who had ties with various world Zionist youth movements. 
The union organized youth assemblies and summer camps. 
In 1920 the first hakhshara and Palestine Office were founded 
under the chairmanship of Abraham Werber (Avishur), as a 
result of the influence of pioneers of the Third Aliyah who 
passed through Zagreb in 1919-20 and the conference of Ha- 
Poel ha-Zaiir in Prague (1920). Hakhsharot existed until the 
Nazi occupation, training halutzim from Central Europe. The 
first pioneers from Yugoslavia went to Palestine in 1921, and 
their aliyah continued until the Holocaust, with the numbers 
depending upon the Mandatory entry permits (“certificates”) 
allocated to Yugoslavia. 

Under the leadership of Julius Dohany, in 1929 the Revi- 
sionists broke away from the Yugoslav Zionist Organization 
and set up Betar; the Zionist Organization, however, preserved 
its encompassing influence under the leadership of Licht, cov- 
ering the General Zionists and adherents of Labor Zionism, 
and youth movements from the left Ha-Shomer ha-Zair and 
Tekhelet-Lavan (Nezah) to General Zionists. The number of 
religious Zionists was small and their influence minimal. 

Although there was full cooperation between the Ashke- 
nazi and Sephardi elements of the community from the end 
of the 19 century onward, part of the Sephardi community 
tended to oppose the Zionist Organization because of com- 
plaints voiced by the World Sephardi Organization about dis- 
crimination against Sephardim in Palestine. Already with the 
founding of independent Yugoslavia, the frictions between the 
majority in the movement and the Sephardi separatists deep- 
ened because of Yugoslav political issues. The Zionist move- 
ment produced women’s w1zo groups, the Maccabi move- 
ment, and Jewish choirs, orchestras, and amateur theaters. It 
reinvigorated the existing elementary schools, founded He- 
brew kindergartens (the first in Zagreb under the direction 
of Miriam Weiller), and invited teachers from Palestine. Jew- 
ish poets, writers, and researchers consciously devoted their 
efforts to Jewish topics and thus developed a rich Jewish lit- 
erature in the Serbo-Croatian language. A monthly Zionist 
publication Zidovska Smotra (“Jewish Review”) appeared 
from 1906 to 1914. In September 1917, before the publication 
of the Balfour Declaration, copies of the Zionist central weekly 
Zidov (“The Jew”) began to appear, and it was printed up to 
the Nazi invasion. Zidovska Svijest (“Jewish Consciousness”) 
and Jevrejski Zivot (“Jewish Life”), a separatist Sephardi pub- 
lication, were initiated in Sarajevo in 1918 and united in 1928 
as Jevrejski Glas (“Jewish Voice”). Gideon and other youth 
publications appeared from 1919. A monthly children’s pub- 
lication, Ha-Aviv, was published from 1922 until 1941. The 
monthly publication Ommanut, under the editorship of H. 
Gottlieb, appeared from 1937 until March 1941. In Novi Sad, 
Vojvodina, various Zionist publications appeared in German, 
among them Juedisches Volksblatt. Books and pamphlets were 
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also published by the periodicals Zidov and Jevrejski Narodni 
Kalendar. 

The Zionists of Yugoslavia worked to win control over 
the Jewish community councils. Almost all the Jewish com- 
munities (with the exception of the small, separate Orthodox 
communities) came into the hands of a stable Zionist major- 
ity until the mid-1930s. This majority was instrumental in the 
founding of the Federation of Jewish Communities in 1919, 
led by Spitzer and afterward by Fridrich Pops. The Federation 
of Jewish Communities was an active force behind national 
Jewish education, the results of which were evident even af- 
ter the Holocaust: most of the survivors settled in Israel dur- 
ing 1944-52, and those who remained in Socialist Yugoslavia 
tried to retain their Judaism by keeping in close contact with 
the Jewish people and the State of Israel. 

[Yakir Eventov / Cvi Rotem] 


For later developments, see entries on the individual 
countries. 


RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 


The Twenty-Seventh Zionist Congress which met in Jeru- 
salem on June 19, 1968, outlined the aims of the Zionist Move- 
ment thus: 

1) To promote the unity of the Jewish people and the cen- 
trality of the State of Israel in Jewish Life. 

2) To assist the ingathering of the Jewish people in the 
historical homeland, which is based on the vision of justice 
and peace of the Hebrew prophets. 

3) To preserve the identity of the Jewish people through 
fostering Jewish, Hebrew, and Zionist education with empha- 
sis on spiritual and cultural values. 

The document is known as the Jerusalem Program 1968. 
It reiterated the resolution which had been adopted by the 
Twenty-Third Zionist Congress (Jerusalem, August 30, 1951). 
It proposed that the Zionist organization undertake the fol- 
lowing tasks: 

1) To encourage immigration and assist in the absorption 
and integration of the immigrants in Israel. 

2) To assist in agricultural settlement in the land and 
in economic development; to stimulate the pioneering spirit 
(halutziyyut) among the settlers; and to acquire new tracts of 
land as the property of the Jewish people. 

3) To raise funds and encourage investment of private 
capital. 

4) To foster Jewish consciousness by propagating the 
Zionist idea by means of education and enlightenment. 

5) To engage in a political campaign in defense of Israel 
and of Jewish rights. 


IMMIGRATION (ALIYAH). Since the inception of the move- 
ment, aliyah had been a sacred precept of Zionist ideology 
and constituted the highest expression of Zionist fulfillment. 
As Ben-Gurion affirmed, the one and only hope for creative 
Jewish survival lay in immigration to the Jewish state. It con- 
tributes to the national strength and serves as an antidote to 
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After World War 11 he composed his best works in po- 
etry and prose, wrote criticism, and edited several works. In 
conjunction with Yaakov *Rabinowitz, he edited the prose 
volumes Hedim, the Mizpeh Almanac, and Atidot, a youth 
journal. He was also active in the organizational work of the 
Association of Hebrew Writers, and established the bio-bib- 
liographical institute, Genazim, which now bears his name. 
Barash’s works were collected in three volumes (Kol Kitvei 
Asher Barash, 19617). In 1931, he wrote Torat ha-Sifrut (“Theory 
of Literature,” in two volumes) which was the first attempt in 
modern Hebrew literature to present the Hebrew reader with 
a systematic theory of literature. 

It is, however, as an author of fiction that Barash left his 
impact. His works mainly highlight the world he left behind. 
His description, often touched by nostalgia, is at the same 
time indicative of the author’s awareness that this world must 
inevitably disintegrate. Barash was also aware of the new life 
evolving in Erez Israel, and this consciousness he conveyed in 
three works, Ke-Ir Nezurah, Ish u-Veito Nimhu (“The Man and 
His Home Perished,’ 1933-34), and Gannanim (“Gardeners, 
1937-38). Among his historical fiction are two stories, “Mul 
Shaar ha-Shamayim” (“Facing the Gates of Heaven,” 1924) 
and “Ha-Nishar be-Toledo” (1944; “Last in Toledo; in Israel 
Argosy, 8 (1962), 144-71). 

Barash’s literary works are characterized by a rather per- 
sonal style, precise language, and a quiet tone tending to sim- 
plicity and clear and unsentimental description. He rejected 
both the traditional style of the school of *Mendele Mokher 
Seforim and the extreme impressionistic and psychologi- 
cal style of some modernists. These stylistic qualities rapidly 
won him the title of a cool realist, uninvolved in the world 
he creates. 

Barash’s affection for the “good people,’ who are mostly 
marginal characters in his stories, was interpreted as an “objec- 
tive” description of the more pleasant aspects of life. This sim- 
plistic and superficial approach to his works, however, ignores 
the cracks in his seemingly tranquil world through which can 
be glimpsed the hidden abyss that he keenly sensed. In his es- 
say on Barash (in Arai va-Keva (1942), 147-58) Halkin dwells 
on this hidden but basic aspect in Barash’s writing. He points to 
the strange but consistent contrast between the seemingly re- 
alistic tranquility and the knowledge (which Barash may have 
tried to conceal from himself) that this pleasant existence is 
but a thin shell protecting the individual from the chaos which 
threatens to erupt at any moment and engulf him or her. 

The early story “Ahim” (“Brothers,” 1911) describes two 
brothers, one anchored in the full life of a traditional Jewish 
family, and the other living in debauchery and poverty. When 
engaged on a mission of mercy to his brother’s family, the rich 
brother finds himself strangely jealous of the other’s way of 
life. In his early book, Temunot mi-Beit Mivshal ha-Shekhar 
(“Sketches from the Brewery,” 1915-28), considered his best, 
the theme of the story of “The Burning Bed” sharply offsets 
the peaceful enterprise at a brewery and hints at the inevitable 
destruction of this idyllic setting. 
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In Ammud ha-Esh (“The Pillar of Fire,” 1936) Barash de- 
picts the contrast between a good, stable, and humdrum pro- 
vincial life, with its lovable yet ridiculous Zionist activity, and 
the explosion of the oil well, a pillar of fire. The burning oil 
well transforms the small town and its industrious life into a 
hell, simultaneously attractive and repelling, which threatens 
the sanity of the people. The thematic juxtaposition, found 
in almost all of Barash’s stories, lends them depth and ambi- 
guity. The same is evident in his method of characterization. 
Some of his characters appear to serve his “healthy” realistic 
tendencies, while others result from his romantic affinity for 
the strange, the rare, and the threatening. 

Structurally, Barash’s stories and novels follow a conser- 
vative, ordered, and clear pattern that seems to avoid con- 
fusion. Each story opens with a systematic exposition that 
acquaints the reader with the significance of events and char- 
acters. At times, the author introduces an omniscient narra- 
tor who defines the characters clearly. The dramatis personae, 
however, do not conform to this characterization. In the de- 
nouement of the plot and events, their deeds and behavior, 
whether openly or secretly, contradict the authoritative evalu- 
ation of the narrator. What at first seemed a simple structure 
is actually a literary device through which the complexity of 
the characters, originally imagined to be much more artless, 
is revealed. Barash tends toward short and limited narra- 
tives. This is clearly evident even in his more extensive works 
which are composed of more or less independent “sketches” 
or “episodes.” Ke-Ir Nezurah is a collection of random con- 
temporary historical fiction, narratives, and personal experi- 
ences which are organically disconnected. These portrayals 
may provide the main outlines of characters and events for a 
full-length novel, but they cannot sustain its necessary unity 
and complexity. 

The novel Ahavah Zarah (“Alien Love,’ 1930-38) poi- 
gnantly describes events and experiences characteristic of the 
problematic coexistence of Jews and non-Jews in a small Gali- 
cian town. The “grandmother” is undoubtedly one of Barash’s 
best-drawn satirical characters. Barash’s simplistic solution to 
the love conflict of a Jew for a non-Jewish girl introduces a 
foreign tendentious element into the novel which reduces its 
tragic significance. Barash thus presents, but does not resolve, 
the problems in the sphere of human emotions. The girl mar- 
ries a policeman who is an antisemite; the boy recognizes the 
evil that is rooted in the non-Jew, even in his own beloved. 
The solution is ideological and logical, stultifying the human 
elements in the story and the humanity of the characters. 

In Torat ha-Sifrut, Barash attempts to guide the “nov- 
ice poet” and the teacher of literature. His normative ap- 
proach was undoubtedly useful and served as a guide to the 
teacher and the student of literature in the technique of writ- 
ing. Today, however, Barash’s dogmatic statements seem old- 
fashioned and at times even incorrect: they often unneces- 
sarily limit literary concepts and terms. The anthology of 
Hebrew poetry edited by Barash, Mivhar ha-Shirah ha-Ivrit 
ha-Hadashah (1938), attests to good taste and knowledgeable 
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the demographic problem. It fortifies the physical bond be- 
tween Israel and the Diaspora. 

Jews have been immigrating to Erez Israel for genera- 
tions. They were motivated by sentimental and religious rea- 
sons. It was only from 1882 that the driving force was nation- 
alism and the aspiration to lay the foundations of a national 
home, and eventually a state. Each wave of immigration was 
called aliyah, meaning ascent. Between 1882 and 1948 some 
550,000 Jews made aliyah. 

Jews immigrated in spite of the restrictions instituted first 
by the Ottoman government and subsequently by the British 
authorities imposed. In the eyes of the Turks and the British 
this kind of immigration was illegal, but the Zionist Organiza- 
tion considered the prohibition itself as illegal. It is estimated 
that the total number of *“illegal” immigrants (aliyah bet) was 
120,000, which constituted about 15 to 20 percent of the Jewish 
population in Palestine in May 1948 (around 640,000). The 
figure of 120,000 does not include the Cyprus internees. Even 
during the hazardous years of World War 11 (1939-45) immi- 
gration did not stop and reached the total figure of both legal 
and “illegal” immigrants of 62,530. During the period between 
the end of World War 11 and May 15, 1948, the total number 
of immigrants, both legal and “illegal,” amounted to 56,480, 
the infamous 1939 restrictions notwithstanding. 

With the establishment of the State of Israel the gates of 
immigration opened wide. However, as the centers of Jewish 
communities in Eastern and Central Europe were tragically 
decimated, the State of Israel and the Jewish Agency turned 
to other centers. Between May 1948 and the late 1950s en- 
tire Jewish communities were transplanted to Israel. Among 
these communities were, in round numbers: Yemen (42,000), 
Iraq (125,000), Iran (30,000), Bulgaria (40,000), Yugoslavia 
(68,000), Czechoslovakia (20,000), Poland (120,000), Ro- 
mania (125,000), Morocco, Tunisia, Algeria (60,000), Libya 
(32,000), China (2,250), and Aden (3,500). In addition to the 
sea route, the Jewish Agency organized accelerated immigra- 
tion from Yemen, Iraq, and elsewhere (Operation Ezra and 
Nehemia, Operation Magic Carpet). Immigrants arrived in 
Israel from 70 countries speaking different languages and 
reared in different cultures and traditions. The newborn State 
and the Jewish Agency were confronted with the Herculean 
task of absorbing them and molding them into one nation. 

During the first three years of Israel’s existence its popu- 
lation more than doubled. During the 1950s and 1960s, Mid- 
dle Eastern countries constituted a major source of immigra- 
tion, while the 1970s saw a renewed wave from the West and 
the U.S.S.R. In the early 1990s there was a new wave of immi- 
gration from the former Soviet Union, as well as from other 
countries, notably Ethiopia and Argentina. In sum, from 1882 
to 2005 more than 3,000,000 Jews immigrated to Israel, an 
unprecedented figure by world standards. By the end of the 
20" century there were almost 100 times as many Jews in Erez 
Israel as at the beginning of the century (50,000). 

A word must be said about the two extraordinary Aliyot 
from the former Soviet Union as well as from Ethiopia. Iso- 
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lated from the rest of world Jewry and living under a despotic 
government, Soviet Jewry was almost written off. However, 
the ecstatic reception accorded to Golda Meir at Moscow’s 
Great Synagogue demonstrated that Soviet Jewry remained 
far from moribund in their ethnic loyalties. The emergence 
of a vibrant human rights movement among Soviet intellectu- 
als was a powerful catalyst that contributed to the emergence 
of newfound nationalism and self-assertion. The remark- 
able military victory of the Israel Defense Forces in the Six- 
Day War was an inspiring source of pride. In consequence, 
the desire to immigrate to Israel became more powerful. The 
Soviet government was intransigent and hostile but the Jews 
did not give in. Their struggle could justly be termed heroic. 
Some were prepared to face imprisonment, to sacrifice their 
livelihoods and even life itself. The phenomenon of the “re- 
fusnik” fired the imagination of many far beyond the borders 
of Russia. Demonstrations were held in most of the Western 
capitals under the banner of “Let My People Go.’ Jews and 
gentiles took part in the campaign. It was a remarkable dem- 
onstration of solidarity in a cause. 

American pressure too made its mark. On January 3, 
1975, following resolutions overwhelmingly adopted by the 
House of Representatives and the Senate, President Gerald 
Ford signed the Trade Reform Act which incorporated the 
Jackson-Vanik-Hills Amendment. It made trade with the 
Soviet Union conditional on relaxation of emigration quo- 
tas for Jews wishing to go to Israel. It brought a reluctant So- 
viet Union to terms. For the Jewish lobby it was a remark- 
able victory. 

During the 1970s, 160,000 Soviet Jews made aliyah to 
Israel, constituting approximately half the number of olim 
who arrived in the country. In February 1985 the best-known 
Prisoner of Zion, Nathan (Antoly) *Sharansky, was freed 
from a Soviet prison after a long international campaign for 
his release. On his arrival in Israel he was accorded a national 
welcome. 

After Mikhail Gorbachev came to power a liberal and 
open policy was initiated, so that during the first part of i990 
aliyah reached a high point - 100,000 olim were registered - a 
number that would have been considered completely improb- 
able a few years earlier. 

The Israelis observed all this with amazement and admi- 
ration. It was nothing short of miraculous. It presented the gov- 
ernment of Israel as well as the Jewish Agency with an unprec- 
edented challenge. The absorption of hundreds of thousands 
of new immigrants within a short period of time in terms of 
housing, employment, and integration into Israeli society was 
a task that seemed beyond the ability of the young state. There 
were indeed a great many problems. But then a second miracle 
occurred. Not only did the Russian immigrants adjust to the 
new conditions with relative ease but within a short period 
they began to contribute to Israeli life, in economics, culture, 
science, and medical services. For this was an aliyah rich in 
talent, enterprising and determined. No previous aliyah had 
included so many academics, engineers, technicians, musi- 
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cians, and scientists. Coming from a country which had been 
anything but democratic, they showed acute political aware- 
ness and their representation in the Knesset (eight seats) in a 
party called Yisrael be-Aliyah was a testimony to their civic 
maturity. In short, this was one of the greatest gifts that Israel 
and the Zionist enterprise had received since its foundation. 

The Israelis were spellbound also by immigration of Jews 
from Ethiopia. They were of an entirely different background. 
Black-skinned, they lived in the highlands of Gondar prov- 
ince. Considered by their neighbors as falashas (strangers), 
they identified themselves as *Beta Israel. Their origin was 
uncertain but it seems that they were Africans who in the 
early Middle Ages had been converted to Judaism. Although 
cut off from world Jewry they had preserved Jewish customs 
and traditions with remarkable tenacity in the face of merci- 
less persecutions at the hands of Christian governments. Nor 
did their yearning to return to Zion abate at any time. By the 
19" century their numbers had dwindled to less than 30,000. 
In 1948, when the news of the foundation of the Jewish State 
reached them, they became possessed of a feverish desire to 
depart to the Land of Promise. 

In March 1979, with President Carter’s assistance, the 
government of Israel discreetly transferred funds to Sudan's 
President Jaafar Numeiri, who for his part agreed to grant 
Ethiopian Jews temporary asylum in Sudan. Yet their initial 
migration of over 9,000 people was a trying ordeal. They went 
on foot, encountering incredible difficulties — disease, starva- 
tion, robbery, rape - until they reached a prearranged base, 
from which 2,000 were transported to the Red Sea coast and 
then taken to Israel by the Israeli navy. Five years later, in 1984, 
Operation Moses was carried out, during which another 7,000 
Ethiopian Jews were taken out of Sudan. This time they were 
flown to Europe and from there to Israel. The Israeli govern- 
ment, jointly with the Jewish Agency, the World Zionist Or- 
ganization, and other bodies, had done a magnificent job. Op- 
eration Moses was followed by Operation Solomon, during 
which, in May 1991, 15,000 Ethiopian Jews were air-lifted to 
Israel in 36 planes. About 4,000 remained behind in the Gon- 
dar highlands; these too, in due course, were quietly, though 
less dramatically, transported in small groups to Israel. 

The absorption of the Ethiopian Jews and their integra- 
tion into the Israeli society has proven to be far more difficult 
than that of olim from the former Soviet Union. But at least 
their physical existence is assured. Their aliyah could be truly 
termed as a heroic implementation of the Zionist ideal with- 
out prior education in Zionism. 


SETTLEMENT ON THE LAND. Like aliyah, settlement on the 
land constitutes a principal tenet of Zionism. The back to the 
land movement symbolized the transformation of the Jew’s 
image from that of a “luftmentsh” in the Diaspora to that of 
a healthy and productive individual rooted in the land. This 
was palpable evidence of normalization. It showed the world 
that the Zionist experiment was not a passing phenomenon 
but a durable entity. 
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In addition to the social, economic, and political impor- 
tance of settlement on the land, it had also a strategic value. 
It defined the borders of the Yishuv and subsequently of the 
State. Thus Kefar Giladi, Metulla and Tel Hai ensured that 
the Galilee panhandle would become part of the Jewish Na- 
tional Home. The pioneers of the 11 settlements that were es- 
tablished in the Negev on the eve of the proclamation of the 
State ensured that the Negev would not be cut off from the 
rest of the country. 

Since the beginning in 1882, 1,221 rural settlements have 
been founded in all parts of the country (944 since statehood), 
changing its superstructure and landscape beyond recogni- 
tion. It was the World Zionist Organization that played the 
major role in implementing this huge enterprise. The Jewish 
National Fund (the Keren Kayemet le-Israel) was also engaged 
in agricultural development, acquisition of land, building new 
roads, and afforestation. The land purchased by the kK be- 
came the property of the Jewish people. It could not be sold 
and was therefore formally leased by the settlers. 


EDUCATION. Education has traditionally been the Jewish 
forte. It is the asset that Jews throughout the generations have 
valued the most. A learned man was esteemed as a model to 
be emulated. Education fortified the Jewish ability to survive 
in hostile environments. Although emancipation brought its 
obvious blessings, it was sometimes at the expense of Jewish 
identity and culture. Acculturation and the consequent assimi- 
lation, not to mention intermarriage, have become the greatest 
threats to Jewish survival. In the United States the number of 
mixed marriages has already passed the 50% mark. In France, 
in England, and in Western Europe in general the situation is 
not much better. This is the price the Jewish people are pay- 
ing for the enjoyment of life in open societies. 

The World Zionist Organization could not remain indif- 
ferent to this dangerous trend. The answer lies in education. 
It should be borne in mind that in the Diaspora 50 percent 
of Jewish youth do not receive any Jewish education at all, 
and that only 25 per cent attend Jewish schools. First it should 
be emphasized that education begins at home. The home 
and family life play an important part in designing the ed- 
ucational process. It is the parents who provide the initial 
framework and lifestyle that will prepare the child for Jewish 
life in a gentile environment. But if the parents themselves 
are subject to the identity crisis so characteristic of life in the 
Diaspora, the future of their offspring as Jews does not seem 
bright. 

The school system is meant to ameliorate the situation, 
and it is here that the Zionist Organization plays its part by 
inspiring and assisting the local Jewish communities to culti- 
vate Jewish education. In concrete terms teacher-shelihim from 
Israel are sent to reinforce the existing staffs of local schools 
and give them particular direction. They focus on teach- 
ing Hebrew, Jewish history, and Zionism and on inculcating 
greater familiarity with the State of Israel. Their overriding 
purpose is to strengthen Jewish identity, to induce pride in 
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the Jewish heritage, and to equip the students with the tools 
to counter anti-Zionist and antisemitic propaganda. 

There are two kinds of schools: Jewish day schools and 
complementary systems of education. Most day schools are 
on the elementary level. After completion, studies are contin- 
ued in general schools. The complementary educational sys- 
tem is meant for those parents who for a variety of reasons 
do not have the option of a full day school. In most cases it 
is housed on the synagogue premises or in the community 
cultural center. It has classes on Sundays and thus the system 
became known as “Sunday School.” The program of study at 
complementary schools focuses on fundamental Jewish con- 
cepts, Hebrew, the teaching of prayer, preparation for Jewish 
festivals, and reinforcing the bond with the State of Israel. The 
educational effect of this system is limited but still the seeds 
are being sown. In the United States about 24 percent of young 
Jews participate in this framework. 

In addition to the formal educational system, youth 
and children enjoy an informal educational experience. In 
most Jewish communities in the Diaspora there are frame- 
works which facilitate encounters aimed at the consolidation 
of Jewish national identity and ideas. These are provided by 
the Zionist youth movements, which operate practically on 
parallel lines with the youth movements in Israel. In North 
America about seven percent of children and youth partici- 
pate in informal youth movement activities, in the former 
Soviet Union about 20 percent, and in Latin America 30 per- 
cent. Most of the youth organizations maintain strong connec- 
tions with Israel and Zionism though with different ideologi- 
cal orientations. Moreover, an integral part of their programs 
are visits to Israel. 

Visits to Israel have proved highly effective in the edu- 
cational process. They have existed since the 1950s and ex- 
panded significantly after the Six-Day War. They last for sev- 
eral weeks during the summer vacation and include tours of 
historical sites of national significance and an introduction to 
contemporary Israeli society and culture. Since the 1990s these 
trips have been called named the “Israel Experience.’ Jewish 
leaders throughout the world recognized the importance of 
this particular experiment in stemming assimilation by forg- 
ing Jewish identity and in educating future leaders. In 2000 
a new venture was launched: “The Birthright Israel Project.’ 
It is sponsored by Jewish philanthropists, the government of 
Israel, the Jewish Agency, and Jewish communities through- 
out the world. The project also enables university students to 
take courses at institutions of higher learning in Israel free of 
charge through scholarships. Nearly 40,000 young Jews have 
visited Israel so far within the framework of the Birthright 
Israel Project. 

Also of importance are summer camps for children and 
youth financed by communities In the Diaspora. They are 
popular particularly in North America, where there are over 
200 such camps. In some cases camps are active all year round. 
The participants range from age 8 to 16. The Zionist Organi- 
zation plays a major role in all the above-mentioned activi- 
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ties. Early in 1981 the World Zionist Organization launched 
the Jerusalem Fellows program, which aims to recruit young 
men and women and train them in Israel for leadership posi- 
tions in the field of education and organization. 

In the area of adult education in 2000 the Jewish Agency 
initiated a program of “People to People” which aims to stim- 
ulate intercourse between professional groups and individu- 
als in Israel and the Diaspora. Partnerships between cities in 
Israel and Jewish communities in the Diaspora in various parts 
of the world (“Partnership 2000”) is yet another example of 
cooperation and the demonstration of mutual responsibility. 
‘Thus, the city of Netanyah is linked to the Jewish community 
in Cincinnati; Ramleh and the Gezer regional council to Kan- 
sas City; Ashkelon to Mexico; Nahariyyah to Belgium, etc. 
Public lectures, conferences, and seminars add another di- 
mension to adult education. A powerful factor in galvanizing 
Jewry and enhancing solidarity with Israel are extraordinary 
events like the Yom Kippur War and the struggle for the rights 
of Soviet Jews (“Let My People Go”) and against all manifesta- 
tions of antisemitism and the vilification of Israel. 


ORGANIZATION. At the outset of the 21° century the supreme 
body of the World Zionist Organization remained the Zionist 
Congress - an elected parliament of sorts. It constitutes the 
organizational arm of the Zionist movement. Its main roles 
are: to stimulate aliyah; to strengthen the State of Israel; to 
promote Jewish and Hebrew education and cultivate Jewish 
values; to counter the trends of assimilation and defend Jew- 
ish rights. The Congress meets every four or five years and the 
seats (more than 500) are allocated geographically in the fol- 
lowing proportions; 38% for Israel, 29% for the United States; 
and 33% for all other countries. In Israel delegates are allocated 
to the Zionist political parties proportionately to their repre- 
sentation in the Knesset. 

The Congress elects the Zionist executive, on which ma- 
jor ideological movements and international bodies are rep- 
resented, as well as the Zionist General Council. The latter 
body meets once a year between congresses. The chairman 
of the Zionist executive serves also as chairman of the Jew- 
ish Agency and the Executive. Similarly, the treasurer of the 
World Zionist Organization serves as the treasurer of the Jew- 
ish Agency. In 1952 an agreement was reached between the 
government of Israel on the one hand, and the World Zionist 
Organization and the Jewish Agency on the other, on a func- 
tional distribution. Accordingly, the Zionist institutions took 
upon themselves all matters relating to aliyah, absorption of 
immigrants, and settlement on the land, while security, fi- 
nances, trade, employment, etc. are the prerogatives of the 
government. The agreement was confirmed in a covenant two 
years later. In 1980 a coordinating commission of these two 
constituent bodies approved the establishment of a national 
authority for aliyah and absorption. 

Between the years 1973 and 2000 the following leaders 
served as chairmen of the Zionist Executive: Aryeh Dulzin, 
Pinhas Sapir, Joseph Almogi, Simcha Dinitz, Yehiel Leket, 
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Avraham Burg, and Salai Meridor. Since the Twenty-Seventh 
Zionist Congress, no president had been elected. 

There is a body of opinion that maintains that with the 
establishment of the State of Israel the Zionist Movement had 
fulfilled its historical task and outlived its usefulness. This is a 
misconception. The state, as Herzl proclaimed, is not an end 
in itself but only a means to implement high ideals such as 
the ingathering of exiles; redemption of land; building of a 
model society, and serving as a beacon to Jewry and the world 
at large. So long as these objectives have not been fulfilled, 
Zionism still has a role to play in Jewish history. Zionism is 
the embodiment of Jewish nationalism and as long as the Jew- 
ish people exist, Zionism will endure as well. 


[Isaiah Friedman (2"4 ed.)] 


ZIONIST UTOPIAS 


In the initial stages of the Zionist movement, the borderline 
between programmatic and utopian writing was blurred. 
Moreover, Zionist authors and publicists often consciously 
made use of the utopian form in order to visualize the end 
product and thereby prove the feasibility of Zionism. Herzl’s 
Der Judenstaat is a classic example of a book in which Zionist 
ideology and utopian visions are present. In a letter to Moritz 
*Guedemann (August 22, 1895), Herzl writes of the book: “I 
can now say why it is no Utopia... There have been plenty of 
Utopias before and after Thomas More, but no rational person 
ever thought of putting them into practice. They are entertain- 
ing, but not stirring” (Complete Diaries 1, 235-6). Herzl’s novel 
Altneuland, which was the most famous Zionist utopia, had 
a great deal in common with the program presented in Der 
Judenstaat. Altneuland sought to indicate the way in which 
Herzl visualized the realization of Zionism — a Jewish state in 
which technology would be developed to the highest degree 
and in which the Jewish intelligentsia would find unlimited 
opportunities. The new culture, however, would be essentially 
a European culture, based on a medley of languages and de- 
void of distinctive Jewish character. It is thus not surprising 
that Ahad Ha-Am, to whom the continuity of Jewish culture 
was the essence of Zionism, was outraged by the book. Herzl 
envisaged that the Jewish state would become a reality by 1923, 
20 years after the publication of Altneuland. 

Another Zionist utopia, Massa le-Erez Yisrael bi-Shenat 
Tat (“A Journey to Erez Israel in the Year 5800 (2040),” 1893), 
by the Hebrew writer Elhanan Leib *Lewinsky, which pre- 
ceded Altneuland by ten years, reflects the Zionist dream of 
East European Jewry, rooted as it was in Hebrew culture. The 
Hebrew language and the fostering of Hebrew culture oc- 
cupy a central place in the book, and Ahad Ha-Am’s vision of 
Erez Israel becoming the spiritual center of the Jewish people 
reaches fulfillment. In Ein Zukunftsblick by Edmund *Eisler 
(written in 1882 and published anonymously in 1885) both 
the political and cultural visions of the Jewish state are found. 
The novel describes the Jewish exodus from Europe and the 
creation of the state of “Judah” in Erez Israel, which has He- 
brew as its official language; the fledgling state is attacked 
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by its neighbors, but vanquishes them all. Eisler even had a 
nightmare vision of Germany. He exchanged correspondence 
with Herzl on the subject of his book. In the main, the book 
reflected the background of European antisemitism and the 
pogroms in Russia. 

Edward Bellamy’s book Looking Backward, 1887-2000 
had a profound influence on Zionist utopias. One example 
was a utopia of political Zionism by Max Austerberg-Verakoff, 
Das Reich Judaea im Jahre 6000 (22.41), published in 1893. The 
author, a non-Jew (although possibly of Jewish origin), envis- 
aged a mass exodus of Jews from Europe, their settlement in 
Erez Israel, and the founding there of a Jewish state with He- 
brew as its official language. He discusses the attitude of the 
Jewish state toward the European power that had been guilty 
of persecuting the Jews (Russia) and the relations between the 
citizens of the Jewish state and the Jews who stayed behind 
in the Diaspora. Austerberg-Verakoff also established con- 
tact with Herzl. Another Zionist utopia inspired by Bellamy 
was Looking Ahead (1899) by Henry Pereira *Mendes. A na- 
tive of England, Mendes settled in the United States and for 
several decades played an important role in the cultural life 
of American Jewry. He was one of the first American Jews to 
respond to Herzl’s call, and his book expresses the essence of 
the Zionist vision: the Jewish state and Jerusalem, its capital, 
would be the center of world peace, and by the creation of the 
state, the nations of the world would redress the wrongs they 
had perpetrated against the Jews throughout the ages. There 
is also a description of the mass exodus of Jews to Erez Israel; 
those who stay behind are enjoined to be loyal citizens of their 
countries, without losing awareness of the temporary nature 
of their residence outside of Erez Israel. 

At the height of the *Dreyfus trial (1898), a utopian ex- 
travaganza, “Anti-Goyism in Zion,’ was published in Siécle, a 
Parisian journal, in March 1898; it later appeared in Die Welt 
in German translation (April 1898) and was also published in 
Hebrew (1954). Its author was Jacques Bahar, who represented 
Algerian Jewry at the First Zionist Congress. His work, writ- 
ten under the impact of manifestations of French antisemi- 
tism (which also had its repercussions in Algeria), describes 
a “Dreyfus trial” taking place in the Jewish state, with “Anti- 
Goyism” playing the role of European antisemitism. He makes 
the point that in the Jewish state tolerance would prevail and 
a phenomenon such as the antisemitism that dominated the 
Paris scene of 1898 would be unthinkable. 

Two utopias describe a Jewish state bearing the name 
“Israel.” One, written by the Hebrew author Isaac *Fernhof, 
describes the ascent of the poor and downtrodden Jews to 
Erez Israel, where they create an independent state to which 
they give the name the State of Israel. The book is called She- 
nei Dimyonot (“Two Ideas”) - one being the reality as expe- 
rienced by the author, the other his vision of the Jewish state. 
The second utopia that refers to the Jewish state as the State of 
Israel was the work of the Hebrew- Yiddish writer Hillel *Zeit- 
lin. Written in 1919 under the name In der Medinas Yisrael in 
Yor 2000 (“In the State of Israel in the year 2000”), it reflects 
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the tremendous impact of the Balfour Declaration upon the 
Jewish masses. The author foresees the establishment of the 
state and its growth and development. The work appeared in 
serial form in Der Moment, the Warsaw Yiddish daily, but was 
never completed. The Balfour Declaration also inspired Ko- 
memiyyut (“Upright”), a comprehensive work written in Rus- 
sia in 1920-21 by the Hebrew author Shalom Ben-Avram and 
published shortly thereafter in the quarterly Ha-Tekufah. This 
utopia contains an astounding accurate vision of mass aliyah, 
the founding of the Jewish state, and the Jew at last straight- 
ening his back in the young and vibrant state. 

During the British Mandatory period (1918-48), a num- 
ber of utopias were published in Hebrew (as Yerushalayim ha- 
Benuyah by Boris *Schatz, 1924). They often reflect the con- 
temporary situation - the struggle for Jewish labor and the 
opposition to the Mandatory regime. When the Jewish state 
is founded, the problems are foreseen as solved and all unjust 


decrees abolished. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


CHRISTIAN ZIONISM 


As Zionism is understood to mean a modern Jewish move- 
ment aiming at resettlement in the Land of Israel and the re- 
vival of an independent Jewish nation, “Christian Zionism,’ 
ie., the active support of Christians for such a movement, 
could not have preceded the Jewish forerunners of Zionism 
in the second half of the 19t century. However, Christian 
Zionism had a long prehistory, deeply rooted in theological 
thought and messianic expectations. Only gradually, with the 
emergence of Jewish political and settlement activities in Pal- 
estine, did Christian Zionism become more and more secular, 
pragmatic, and political, though it often still bore the imprint 
of its religious tradition and motivations. Thus, even in the 
historic breakthrough of the Balfour Declaration, issued by 
the British government in 1917, when political expediency was 
apparently the main factor, religious motives were certainly 
not absent from the thoughts of men like Lloyd George and 
Balfour. The importance of the Christian and biblical tradi- 
tions also became apparent in the attitude toward the State of 
Israel in the 1950s and 1960s. The Afro-Asian world (including 
Muslim countries), insofar as it had no biblical traditions — 
particularly in Central and Eastern Asia — could only gradu- 
ally “discover” and evaluate the ancient roots of the Jewish re- 
naissance in the Land of Israel, and this realization developed 
mostly after these states had developed formal relations with 
Israel on a purely utilitarian basis. The attitude of the Christian 
world, however, remained clearly influenced by an undercur- 
rent of intimacy derived from the biblical tradition. 


The Theological Background. From the time of the Reforma- 
tion, the belief that Jews should return to the Holy Land, in ac- 
cordance with the biblical prophecies, became popular mainly 
among pietistic Protestants and certain groups of English Pu- 
ritans. It was based on the millenarian concept which held, 
on the basis of a literal interpretation of apocalyptic prophe- 
cies, that the second coming of Jesus was at hand and that he 
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would rule from Jerusalem for 1,000 years (the millennium). 
The millenarians anticipated not only the return of the Jews 
to their land but also their conversion to Christianity as im- 
portant conditions and “signs of the time” prior to the second 
coming (Advent). 

The Restoration movement spread from 16'b-century 
England to other European countries and became partic- 
ularly strong in the United States from the 18** century. It 
flooded the Protestant world with publications. Sometimes 
the Restorationists requested heads of state to take political 
measures in order to obtain rights for the Jews to settle in the 
Holy Land. Their activity remained without any practical re- 
sults, however, until the 19'* century, when essential changes 
took place in the character of the movement and in the mo- 
tivations of Christians who supported the return of the Jews 
to the Land of Israel. 

Some of the new sects which arose placed this belief at 
the center of their theology as the fulfillment of the eschato- 
logical prophecies which would bring on the end of days and 
the millennium. In 1830 the Plymouth Brethren were founded 
in England by John N. Darby (1800-82), whose doctrine of 
dispensationalist premillennialism asserted that all the bibli- 
cal prophecies relate to the return of the Jewish people to its 
homeland prior to the Advent. Before the second coming, 
however, the Jews and all the other nations will be judged dur- 
ing a period of tribulation, after which Jesus and the Jewish 
remnant will rule over all the nations from Jerusalem. Many 
Protestant Fundamentalist churches adopted this outlook and 
continue to promote it to this day. 

In 1844 the Christadelphians were established in England 
by John Thomas, author of Elpis Israel. From the outset, this 
sect supported the return of Jews to the Land of Israel. Later 
it offered practical assistance to Jews, such as the support of 
the Hibbat Zion movement, and even the attempt to rescue 
Jews during the Nazi Holocaust. The Mormons, founded by 
Joseph Smith in the United States in 1830, held that Jews would 
return to their land as “a sign of the time” of the second com- 
ing. In 1841 the Mormon missionary Orson Hyde was sent to 
Jerusalem, where he recited a “Zionist” prayer and dedicated 
the land to the Jews from the top of the Mount of Olives in 
Jerusalem. The Adventist movement, which emerged in the 
United States in 1830, split into many sects. A few of these sects 
view the return of the Jews to the Land of Israel as a fulfill- 
ment of their eschatological beliefs, and some of them have 
moved their center to Israel. 

In the 19** century millenarian sects, mostly Ameri- 
can, engaged in experiments in settlement in the Holy Land 
in order to await the approaching Advent of Jesus. All these 
attempts failed, including the 1851 agricultural settlement at 
Monthope, near Jaffa, of the American Clorinda S. Minor and 
the settlement near Jaffa of Reverend G. Adams and a group 
of Americans from the Church of the Messiah in 1866. 


The Emergence of Political Motives. During the 19 century, 
Christian politicians in various countries attempted to act on 
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behalf of the return of the Jews to the Land of Israel, adding to 
their religious beliefs the political interests of their countries 
in the Near East. An outstanding example was Lord Anthony 
Ashley Cooper, Earl of Shaftesbury (1801-85), who drew up 
detailed projects for the settlement of Jews in Palestine under 
British auspices, which he presented to the government and 
circulated among Protestant heads of state in Europe and in 
the United States. The beginning of practical Jewish settlement 
on the land in Erez Israel, and especially the establishment of 
the Hibbat Zion movement and later Theodor Herzl’s political 
Zionism, contributed to an increase in millenarian assistance 
to the realization of Zionist aspirations. The Canadian theo- 
logian Henry Wentworth Monk visited Palestine and assisted 
in the foundation of the first Jewish settlements. The English 
mystic Laurence Oliphant, who eventually settled in Palestine, 
lent aid to the first Jewish pioneers from Russia, tried to inter- 
cede on their behalf in Constantinople, and founded an in- 
fluential Christian group in London to assist the Hibbat Zion 
movement. The Zionist activities of Herzl’s friend William H. 
*Hechler also derived from a deeply religious outlook. 

The most famous of the Zionist millenarians in the 
United States was William Blackstone (1841-1933) of Chi- 
cago, the author of Jesus is Coming, in which he expounded his 
belief in the future of the Jews in the Land of Israel according 
to the dispensationalist conception. He attempted a political 
realization of his ideas through memoranda to the president 
of the United States, in 1891 and in 1916, which demanded 
American intervention for the return of the Jews to the Land 
of Israel as a solution to the czarist anti-Jewish persecutions. 
Hundreds of eminent Americans signed these petitions, which 
stimulated various reactions in the general and the Jewish 
press. Blackstone participated in several Zionist conventions 
in the United States and remained a supporter of the Zionist 
movement until his death. 


Archaeologists, Scholars, and Politicians. In the second half 
of the 19t century some Christians supported the return of 
the Jews to their homeland out of exclusively humanitarian or 
political motivations, distinct from theological views. In 1852 
Colonel George Gawler (1796-1869) established the Associa- 
tion for Promoting Jewish Settlement in Palestine, which as- 
sisted the British consul in Jerusalem in the training of local 
Jews for agricultural work. He also published practical sug- 
gestions for Jewish settlement in Erez Israel as a guarantee 
for establishing British influence in Syria. The Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund, established in England in 1865, was a center 
for energetic supporters of Jewish settlement in the Land of 
Israel. Among its members were the archaeologist Charles 
Warren, who conducted excavations in Jerusalem and fore- 
told Jewish rule in the country, and Claude Reignier Conder 
(1849-1910), a cartographer and scholar of Palestinian stud- 
ies who preached and wrote on the realization of the Zionist 
idea. The Italian philosopher and politician Benedetto Mu- 
solino (1809-85) preached Jewish settlement in the Land of 
Israel as a means of bringing European culture into the Middle 
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East in La Gerusalemme e il Popolo Ebreo (1851). Jean Henri 
Dunant (1820-1910), founder of the International Red Cross, 
displayed a great interest in a humane solution to the Jewish 
problem. From 1863 to 1876 he attempted (in vain) to rouse 
the Jewish organizations in Western Europe to act on behalf 
of Jewish settlement of Palestine, and he founded the Pales- 
tine Colonization Society in London in 1875. 

In 1887 the question of Jewish settlement in Erez Israel 
reached the British parliament. Edward *Cazalet, a well- 
known industrialist and economist, demanded the return of 
the Jews to Palestine under British auspices both in his book 
and in his campaign speeches for parliament. He was the first 
Christian who regarded Erez Israel as the spiritual and sci- 
entific center for Jewry, and he foresaw the idea of a Hebrew 
university in Jerusalem. 


After the Balfour Declaration. In the 20% century, mainly after 
the Balfour Declaration (1917), another change occurred in 
Christian activity on behalf of Zionism and the establishment 
of a Jewish state. The British Palestine Society was established 
and was active from 1916 to 1924 and from 1930 to 1946 in ad- 
vancing common interests of British policy and Zionism. Sim- 
ilar Christian organizations were founded in other countries. 
However, the most vigorous assistance and open support of 
Zionist aspirations were given by several Christian groups in 
the United States. In 1930 the Rev. Edward Russell founded the 
Pro-Palestine Federation, which was joined mostly by clergy. 
In 1932 the American Palestine Committee was founded. Its 
members included prominent public figures, statesmen, and of- 
ficials. The Christian Council of Palestine was founded in 1942 
and had a membership of 3,000 clergymen in 1946, mostly 
from liberal churches. The latter two organizations merged in 
1946 as the American Christian Palestine Committee, which 
had a very influential membership of 15,000. This organiza- 
tion published books and pamphlets on the justice of Zionist 
aspirations and later to strengthen sympathy toward the State 
of Israel. After the establishment of the state, gentile friends 
of Israel founded organizational frameworks for their activi- 


ties in the form of friendship leagues. 
[Yona Malachy] 


INTRODUCTION TO ZIONIST BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Zionist literature developed in many languages: German 
(Rome and Jerusalem by Moses Hess), Hebrew (Derishat Ziy- 
yon by Zevi Hirsch Kalischer and the articles of D. *Gordon), 
and gradually in many other languages, not only in countries 
with large Jewish populations. It also appeared in many forms, 
from thick volumes to leaflets and periodicals issued at vari- 
ous intervals (dailies, weeklies, monthlies, yearbooks, collec- 
tions commemorating special occasions, etc.). The variety of 
form is reflected in the variety of genre: feature writing, es- 
says, chronicles, belles lettres in all its forms (fiction, plays, 
poetry, etc.), historical research and documentation, and so 
forth. Zionist literature covers the period from the 1860s to 
the present and, including all the books, leaflets, articles, and 
so on, encompasses millions of items. 
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A difficulty in cataloging this wealth of material is that 
in the early days of Hibbat Zion, the border between “Zionist” 
material and works on Erez Israel in general was very vague, 
and this lack ofa clear distinction between the two categories 
was not overcome in later years. Even after the establishment 
of the State of Israel it was difficult to draw a distinct line be- 
tween literature on the state and writings on the Zionist move- 
ment. Throughout the existence of Zionist literature, therefore, 
the terms, “Hibbat Zion,’ “Zionist movement,’ “Erez Israel,” 
and the “State of Israel,” have been viewed as loosely synony- 
mous, although the special scope of each concept was clear. 
Thus it is difficult to differentiate bibliographically between 
the history of the yishuv from the beginning of the 1880s and 
the history of the movement and political Zionism. 

This overlapping in concepts is inevitably reflected in 
the majority of the works cited below. Characteristic is the 
subtitle of a recent platform for research, which is entitled 
Ha-Ziyyonut: Meassef le-Toledot ha-Tenuah ha-Ziyyonit ve- 
ha-Yishuv ha-Yehudi be-Erez Yisrael (“Zionism: Journal of 
the History of the Zionist Movement and the Yishuv in Erez 
Israel,” vol. 1, 1970). The same problem of exact definition 
exists in the bibliography Esrim Shenot Medinat Yisrael 
(“Twenty Years of the State of Israel” 1970) by A. Neuberg, 
in which much Zionist material is found, and the index vol- 
umes titled Palestine and Zionism (all these items are dis- 
cussed below). 


Bibliographies. As a rule, the bibliographies dealing with 
Zionism are listed in Shunami’s Bibliography of Jewish Bib- 
liographies (1965?), but not all the material on this subject is 
found under the headings “Zionism” or “Zionist” in the in- 
dex (p. 990), and a considerable amount of relevant material 
is found in other divisions. Bibliographical attention was first 
paid to the subject of Zionism at the end of the 19 century, 
even before the advent of Theodor Herzl. Practical efforts in- 
tensified with the advent of political Zionism, especially when 
newspapers throughout the world began to display an inter- 
est in Zionism. At a meeting of Russian members of the “Ac- 
tions Committee” in Minsk, following the Minsk Conference 
(1902), it was decided to charge G. Belkowsky with the task 
of publishing a comprehensive bibliography on Zionism. The 
book came out in Russia under the title Ukazatel literatury 
o sionizme (St. Petersberg, 1903). It did not cite the names of 
the editors of the bibliography, which Belkowsky revealed af- 
ter many years in a detailed article on this project (Haolam, 
Sept. 10, 1942, p. 425). The work listed over 4,000 entries in a 
variety of languages, in three categories: (1) Jewish national- 
ism; (2) Zionism: Theory and Practice; and (3) Erez Israel. 

The second of the three parts, which was to appear later 
and include literature in Hebrew and Yiddish, was not pub- 
lished because of the conditions in czarist Russia at the time. 
Hebrew works on Zionism were recorded afterward by Wil- 
liam *Zeitlin in his bibliography Bibliotheca Sionistica (Frank- 
furt, 1909; reprint from ZHB, vols. 12-13, 1908-09; includes 
works from 1852 to 1905). 
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At the same time a bibliographical project of vast dimen- 
sions on Palestine, entitled Die Palaestina Literatur, began to 
be carried out under the editorship of Peter Thomsen. Up to 
1971, six volumes had been published, covering the literature 
from 1895 to 1939 (although the title page of the sixth volume 
states that it goes down to 1944). This series was published in 
Germany from 1908 to 1956 (the beginning of the sixth vol- 
ume includes a biography of Thomsen). Material on Zionism 
is found only in the first four volumes and in the section on 
contemporary Palestine; a vast amount of material is listed in 
several languages (inter alia, bibliographies other than those 
recorded by S. Shunami). 

Since 1944 many bibliographies have appeared, some of 
a general nature and some devoted to various bodies and in- 
stitutions of the Zionist movement and Zionist Organization. 
Among the latest general and detailed bibliographies that in- 
clude Zionist literature in various languages is Bibliografiah 
Ziyyonit (1943), by Abraham Levinson (with the cooperation of 
N.M. Gelber), which lists 2,400 entries in 17 languages. Biblio- 
graphical notations have been added to each section of Yizhak 
Gruenbaum’s work Ha-Tenuah ha-Ziyyonit (vols. 1-4, 1942-54) 
by G. Kressel (1-2) and Israel Klausner (3-4). With the estab- 
lishment of the State of Israel, Sophie A. Udin published an im- 
portant bibliographical listing in English entitled “A List of Ref- 
erences Leading to the Establishment of the State of Israel” (in 
The Journal of Educational Sociology, 22:3 (Nov. 1948), 239-47). 
Finally, The State of Israel (1948-68), by Assia Neuberg, contains 
much material on Zionism in a variety of languages (1970). 

Any bibliography, no matter how complete, is by its na- 
ture unable to be entirely up-to-date in recording the con- 
tinuous publication of works each year. Therefore annual 
bibliographical listings are included in various yearbooks: 
the American Jewish Yearbook, the Palestine Yearbook, the 
Zionist Yearbook, the Jewish Book Annual, etc. The most com- 
plete and correct ongoing bibliographical listing, however, is 
that published in each edition of the bibliographical quarterly 
of the Jewish National and University Library in Jerusalem, 
Kirjath Sepher, in the section on “Zionism, Erez Israel, the 
State of Israel,” which covers material published in Israel and 
abroad. The Zionist Archives in Jerusalem have published a 
bibliographical bulletin in various forms and at irregular in- 
tervals since 1936 (mimeographed). A vast amount of mate- 
rial on Zionism can also be found in the many bibliographies 
on personalities active in the field; these are listed in the sec- 
tion “Personal Bibliographies” in Shunami. The same is true 
of bibliographies on institutions and organizations within the 
Zionist movement, e.g., Madrikh Bibliografi le-Sifrut Ziyyonit- 
Datit (“A Bibliographical Guide to Literature on Religious 
Zionism, 19607), by Yizhak Raphael, which goes beyond the 
field defined in its title and also includes articles in periodicals 
and the press, and Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi be-Erez Yisrael (1968), 
by Yosef Salmon, which also includes articles. 


Press and Periodicals. The press and periodicals, Jewish and 
non-Jewish, in all languages, contain much important mate- 
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rial on the history of the Hibbat Zion movement, political 
Zionism, and everything pertaining to Erez Israel over the past 
generations, from first-hand documentation (statements, press 
releases) to news items, commentary, reaction, essays, and 
research. Periodicals of all sorts, issued at varying intervals, 
whether published by official institutions of the Zionist Or- 
ganization or its sympathizers or by those opposed or openly 
hostile to Zionism, reach into the thousands; and recent re- 
search has led to the conclusion that periodical literature at- 
tacking Zionism - whether published by Jews or non-Jews - is 
no less important for the study of Zionism than the publica- 
tions of official Zionist organs or Zionist sympathizers. 

In the beginning the scope of the Zionist press was lim- 
ited, in direct relation to the size of the movement itself. In 
the 1860s and 1870s, the Jewish press, in all languages, was 
generally hostile, or at least apathetic, to the Jewish national- 
ist movement, with the exception of the Jewish Chronicle in 
England, Der Israelit and Die Juedische Presse in Germany, 
The Occident in the United States, and the Hebrew Ha-Mag- 
gid (Prussia). A pioneer of Zionist journalism in Germany was 
Selbstemanzipation, edited by N. Birnbaum, and its successor 
Zion, edited by H. Loewe and Willy Bambus (until Bambus 
came into conflict with Herzl before the First Zionist Con- 
gress). Then Herzl began to publish the weekly Die Welt (in 
German), which later became the first official organ of the 
Zionist Organization. Afterward organs of the Zionist orga- 
nizations in various countries began to appear in a number 
of languages. Over the years Zionist newspapers have been 
established wherever a Zionist organization functioned, and 
some non-Zionist newspapers became pro-Zionist or tem- 
pered their opposition. At the same time, however (and until 
World War 1), the Jewish press that was not particularly sym- 
pathetic toward Zionism - from the Orthodox and Reform 
movements to the leftist parties in Eastern Europe - was also 
a substantial force. The change in their attitude came about 
gradually, as the achievements of the Zionist movement and 
the yishuv became more noticeable and, by the outbreak of 
World War 11, the future of the Jews in Europe grew darker and 
darker. Finally, a radical change in attitude came about during 
and after the Holocaust, which practically reversed the situa- 
tion that had existed during the 1860s and 1870s: a very small 
minority of the press remained opposed to the Zionist move- 
ment and the State of Israel and the majority were devoted 
to them to one degree or another. Because of this change in 
attitude, it was practically unnecessary for the Zionist move- 
ment to maintain its own organs, although such a press does 
continue to exist in many countries. 

The Hebrew press holds a unique position. Even when 
it was employed to preach the doctrines of the Haskalah and 
indifference toward Jewish nationalism and Zionism, the He- 
brew language was, by its very nature, a kind of living bridge 
to Erez Israel. After the illusions of the Haskalah in Eastern 
Europe had been destroyed, therefore, the Hebrew press was 
the most loyal instrument of the Hibbat Zion movement and 
afterward of political Zionism, each paper expressing a differ- 
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ence in orientation. Sharp opposition to Jewish nationalism 
and Zionism in the Hebrew press was inconsequential com- 
pared to the overwhelming majority of pro-Zionist publica- 
tions. The opposition began with Ha-Emet, a socialist-ori- 
ented paper edited by A.S. Liebermann, and after a number 
of years it was also expressed in extreme Orthodox circles, 
thus appearing at opposite poles of the spectrum. Over the 
years this opposition has taken various forms (today as the 
pro-Arab Israel Communists, Rakah, and the *Neturei Karta, 
respectively). An impressive symbol of the developments dis- 
cussed above was the development of the Zionist leadership 
and its expression in the press and Hebrew literature through 
such personalities as Lilienblum, Ahad-Ha-Am, Sokolow, 
and many others. 


Lists of Newspapers and Indexes to their Contents. These two 
instruments of aid never kept up with the developments in 
the field of Jewish and Zionist journalism. For decades lists 
of Jewish newspapers have appeared, both in various lexi- 
cons and separately. Comprehensive listings are the Tentative 
List of Jewish Periodicals in Axis-Occupied Countries (1947), 
covering the period between the two world wars, and Joseph 
Fraenkel’s The Jewish Press of the World (1967°), which reflects 
the situation after World War 11. In this period, the distinction 
between Zionist and non-Zionist publications has become 
blurred, and any comprehensive list of Jewish publications 
reflects principally Zionist or pro-Zionist publications (see 
also Hebrew *Press; for other lists of publications, including 
those prepared by Fraenkel, see Shunami, Bibliography, sec- 
ond edition, index). 

More problematic is the task of getting to the vast amount 
of material in the press. Indexes of the press, long accepted as 
standard in the world at large, are still rather innovations in 
the realm of the Jewish and Hebrew press. Only lately have re- 
ally useful indexes come into being, but this venture is still in 
its infancy. One thing must be stressed in regard to material 
on Zionism: it is not to be found under subject headings such 
as “Zionism” and the like. Over the last generation Zionism 
encompassed the entire Jewish world and is thus to be found 
under thousands of other subject headings. Among the in- 
dexes included by Shunami and others that have been issued 
recently, the following deserve special attention: 

(1) S.A. Udin and S. Landress (eds.), Palestine and Zionism 
(vols. 1-11, 1949-58) is organized according to a dictionary cat- 
alog (as are the two following works), so that “Zionism” is scat- 
tered among an abundance of sources; at the end of each vol- 
ume of this important index to periodicals is a separate index 
to books and pamphlets, and it also covers material published 
in languages other than English from 1946 to 1956. 

(2) Index to Jewish Periodicals, edited by Miriam Leikind, 
has been published in Cleveland, Ohio, since 1964 (seven vol- 
umes through 1970) and covers material from 1963 onward. 

(3) Index to Ha-Poel ha-Za’ir, edited by Isa and G. Kres- 
sel (1968). The index to this weekly during the 50 years of its 
existence is essentially an index to all the events in the Zionist 
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movement, the yishuv, and the labor movement during this 
period and is the largest index of this kind (in its dimensions 
and number of entries - more than 100,000) that has yet been 
published in Hebrew. It is also worth noting that an event lo- 
cated in the index to one newspaper can easily be found, ac- 
cording to the dates, in the rest of the press. 

(4) The quarterly of the Jewish National and University 
Library, Kirjath Sepher, lists (beginning with no. 21) with ex- 
actness the contents of periodicals on Jewish studies and im- 
portant articles in the daily press. Anyone wishing to keep up 
with what is going on in all fields of Jewish studies or any one 
or set of fields therein must go over each and every issue; for 
the sake of expediency, however, Issachar Yoel has compiled 
the Index of Articles on Jewish Studies (for 1966 ff.), which re- 
views the yearly output according to special categories, in- 
cluding Erez Israel, Zionism, and State of Israel. It includes 
an index to the largest number of newspapers and periodicals 
in this ramified field. 


Encyclopedias and Lexicons of Zionism. Every Jewish lexicon 
obviously contains much material on Zionism, whether on 
personalities or Zionist affairs. Nonetheless, throughout the 
decades the need was felt for a special lexicon of Zionism, 
which would cover all aspects of this subject. The first attempt 
at this task, which still holds a position of major importance, 
was the lexicon published by the Zionist Federation in Ger- 
many in 1909, Zionistisches A-B-C Buch. The entries therein 
on personalities and Zionist affairs are written with exactitude 
and provide a comprehensive picture of the Zionist Organiza- 
tion, through the end of the first decade of its existence. The 
participants in putting the volume together were the heads of 
the Zionist movement in Germany and Austria. The second 
venture into this field was the Leksikon Ziyyoni (1924) of the 
Hebrew writer S.L. Zitron; however, it is restricted to person- 
alities only. A Zionist lexicon (in Yiddish) of greater dimen- 
sions, whose intention was to cover personalities, Zionist af- 
fairs, the names of settlements in Erez Israel, etc., began to 
come out in Warsaw under the title Tsiyionistisher Leksikon, 
under the editorship of B. Zweibaum; however, only one vol- 
ume was published (1935; up to the middle of the letter “bet”). 
Another Yiddish lexicon published in Warsaw, Yidisher Gezels- 
haftlekher Leksikon, edited by Reuven Ben-Shem (Feldschuh), 
met a similar fate. Its first volume, which also included per- 
sonalities, institutions, affairs, etc., came out close to the out- 
break of World War 11 and is preserved in only a few copies 
throughout the world. It goes up to the middle of the letter 
“vav” and covers primarily Polish Jewry, but it is considered 
a Zionist lexicon because of the wealth of Zionist material 
covered therein. 

In Palestine, Moshe Kleinman aspired to publish the 
Enziklopedyah le-Ziyyonut (1947), but was prevented from is- 
suing more than one volume (which goes up to the end of the 
letter “gimmel”) by the conditions in the country and finally 
by his death. Since 1957 Enziklopedyah shel ha-Ziyyonut ha- 
Datit, edited by Y. Raphael (assistant editor G. Bat-Yehudah), 
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has been published in Jerusalem; it covers personalities 
only. A large encyclopedic venture covering personalities is 
David Tidhar’s Enziklopedyah le-Halutzei ha-Yishuv u-Vonav, 
published from 1947 (19 volumes) which list biographies of 
personalities in Erez alphabetically, but the indexes to each 
volume and to the work as a whole facilitate locating an entry. 
This work contains a wealth of Zionist material, especially in 
the latter volumes, which contain biographies of personalities 
in Erez Israel mostly from Eastern Europe, the United States, 
England, etc. The Leksikon la-Sifrut ha-Ivrit ba-Dorot ha- 
Aharonim, by G. Kressel, also contains entries on many Zionist 
personalities. A two-volume work in English, Encyclopedia of 
Zionism, covering both personalities and Zionist events and 
affairs, was published in New York under the editorship of 
Raphael Patai (1971). Note should also be made of the various 
Jewish Who’ Who volumes in English, Hebrew, and other lan- 
guages that have come out in Israel and abroad. 

Journals, Research Institutes, and Archives. Material on 
research into the history of Zionism is found in abundance 
in Jewish periodicals throughout the world. Especially rich 
in material are the official organs of the Zionist movement 
(Selbstemanzipation, Die Welt, Juedische Rundschau, Haolam, 
etc.). Since the beginning of the Zionist movement, however, 
the need for a special forum for Zionist research has made 
itself felt. In 1905 a forum of this type appeared for the first 
time in Germany, known as Die Stimme der Wahrheit and 
subtitled Jahrbuch fuer wissenschlaftlichen Zionismus (edited 
by L. Schoen). The notation “the volume of the first year” ex- 
pressed the intention to perpetuate this publication, which was 
not realized. Since then collections honoring the memory of 
Herzl, for example, have turned into platforms for Zionist re- 
search: Theodor Herzl, A Memorial, edited by Meyer Weisgal 
(New York, 1929), and the Herzl-Jahrbuch, an annual for re- 
search on Herzl and Zionism, only one issue of which (by T. 
Nussenblatt) was published (1933). In Israel three collections 
were put out (one of which was in two volumes; 1950-56) un- 
der the title Shivat Ziyyon; they were intended to become an 
annual (edited by a staff of editors), but publication ceased. 
In the United States, Raphael Patai published the Herzl Year 
Book (6 vols. 1958-65). In 1970 the first collection on the his- 
tory of the Zionist movement and the yishuv in Erez Israel, 
Ha-Ziyyonut, was published under the editorship of Daniel 
Carpi. All these collections contain mostly research papers 
and documentary material. 

Research institutes have been established at Tel Aviv Uni- 
versity (named in honor of Chaim Weizmann) and the He- 
brew University, Jerusalem (named in honor of Israel Gold- 
stein). The former has already put out a number of books that 
investigate various aspects of the history of the yishuv and 
Zionism. The largest and most important archive for the his- 
tory of Zionism throughout the world is the Central Zionist 
Archive in Jerusalem, but other archives are found in New 
York, in Bet ha-Tefuzot of the University of Tel Aviv, etc. See 
*Archives. 

[Getzel Kressel] 
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Ziyyonit be-Arzot ha-Berit ba-Shanim 1897-1914 (1970), includes a 
comprehensive bibliography; idem, in: D. Carpi (ed.), Ha-Ziyyonut, 
1 (1970), 121-49; N.W. Cohen, in: AJHsP, 40 (1950/51), 361-94; S. Udin 
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choice of material and is still a faithful and discerning reflec- 
tion of the best of Hebrew poetry. In 1969, Selected Stories of 
Asher Barash appeared. 

A list of his works translated into English appears in 
Goell, Bibliography, index. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Halkin, in: Arai va-Keva (1942), 147-58; D. 
Sadan, Bein Din le-Heshbon (1963), 226-33; Even, in: Moznayim, 22 
(1966), 215-20; Kressel, Leksikon, 1 (1965), 383-6; S. Lachower, Asher 
Barash, Bibliografyah, 1906-52 (1953); Waxman, Literature, 4 (19607), 
173-4. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Shaked, Ha-Sipporet ha-Ivrit, 1 
(1977), 341-55; N. Toker, Hezyon Holot ve-Yarkete Olam: Al Zikat ha- 
Makom ve-ha-Zeman be-Sippurei Asher Barash (1980); N. Tamir- 
Smilanski, Asher Barash, Mivhar Maamrei Bikoret al Yezirato (1988). 
WEBSITE: www.ithLorg.il. 


[Yosef Ewen] 


BARASH, EPHRAIM (1892-1943), head of the Judenrat in 
Bialystok. Barash, who was born in Volkovysk (then Russian 
Poland), was active from his youth in communal life, in Jew- 
ish self-defense, and the Zionist movement. During World 
War I he was a refugee in Russia. After the war he formed 
the municipal council of Volkovysk where he became presi- 
dent of the Jewish Trade Bank, a member of the community 
council, chairman of the local Zionist organization, and hon- 
orary chairman of He-Halutz. In 1934 he settled in Bialystok 
and became general manager of the Jewish community coun- 
cil. When the Germans captured the town at the end of June 
1941, Barash was appointed vice chairman of the Judenrat of 
which he was the guiding spirit. He represented a continu- 
ity of leadership of the Council. He organized ghetto life, es- 
tablished industrial enterprises, and, although well aware of 
German plans concerning the Jews, believed that the Jews 
would be spared if they could be employed in work essential 
to the German war effort, a view shared by Mordecai Chaim 
Rumkowski in Lodz. Unlike some other Judenrat leaders, in- 
cluding Rumkowski, Barash actively collaborated with the 
local Jewish fighting organization (led by Mordecai *Tenen- 
baum), and helped it financially and by providing material for 
manufacturing arms. Relations, however, broke off before the 
ghetto uprising in Bialystok. He was in personal contact with 
some of the Germans, and believed that they would give him 
ample warning of their intention to destroy - what the Nazis 
termed liquidate - the ghetto, at which time he intended to 
join the partisans. The Uprising commenced after the large 
deportations began on August 16, 1943. It took five days to 
suppress. The ghetto was destroyed on August 21-27, 1943, 
with the deportation of 25,000 Jews to Treblinka. For a short 
period of time Barash and his wife along with other Judenrat 
members and several hundred Jews were put in a small ghetto 
and from there they were sent to the Majdanek death camp, 
where he was killed. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Einhorn (ed.), Volkovyzker Yisker-Bukh, 
2 vols. (1949); N. Blumental, Darko shel Yudenrat (1962). I. Trunk, 
Judenrat (1972). 


[Nachman Blumental] 
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BAR-ASHER (Ben Harosh), MOSHE (1939-_), Hebrew 
scholar and linguist. Born in Ksar es-Suk (now Rashidiya), 
district of Tafilalt in southeast of Morocco, he immigrated to 
Israel in 1951 in the framework of * Youth Aliyah, studied in the 
Beiteinu “children’s village” in Raanana (1951-53) and in Yeshi- 
vat ha-Darom, Rehovot (1953-58), and served in the Israeli 
Army (1959-62). Bar-Asher received his academic training in 
Hebrew, linguistics, Bible, and Talmud, at the Hebrew Univer- 
sity of Jerusalem (1963-76). He also studied at the Sorbonne 
and College de France (1967-68) and at Harvard (1977-79). 
Bar-Asher’s major fields of research are Palestinian (esp. Syro- 
Palestinian) Aramaic, biblical, rabbinic, and modern Hebrew, 
Qumran texts, and the sharh (oral Maghrebian translations of 
the Bible and liturgical Jewish texts). Teaching at the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem since 1964, he was appointed full pro- 
fessor in 1984 and chaired the Department of Hebrew Lan- 
guage (1981-83) and the Institute for Jewish Studies (1983-86). 
He was elected a member of the Hebrew Academy in 1977 
and was appointed its vice president (1987-93) and president 
(from 1993). He taught as a visiting professor at various uni- 
versities in France and the U.S. and lectured in many other 
universities around the world. He is regarded as the leading 
scholar in rabbinic Hebrew of the last generation and was the 
adviser of 28 Ph.D. students. He received the Israel Prize in 
1993. Among his major publications are Ha-Surit shel Eretz 
Israel u-Vayot Nivharot be-Dikdukah (1977); La composante 
hebraique du judeo-arabe algérien (1992); Masorot u-lshonot 
shel Yehudei Tzefon Afrikah (1998; 19997); Lhébreu Mishnique: 
études linguistiques (1999); and Leshon Limmudum le-Rabbi 
Raphael Berdugo (3 vols., 2001). A full list of Bar-Asher’s works 
and scientific publications appeared in Reshimat ha-Pirsumim 
shel Prof. Moshe Bar-Asher (ed. S. Elkayam, 1999). 

His father R. Abraham b. Harosh (d. 2003. in Jerusalem) 
was one of the last greatest informants of sharh and oral He- 
brew and Arabic traditions, some of which are represented in 
the research of Bar-Asher; others are preserved as recorded 
materials in the Jewish Oral Traditions Research Center at the 
Hebrew University. 

[Aharon Maman (2"¢ ed.)] 


BARATZ, HERMANN (Hirsch; 1835-1922), jurist and his- 
torian born in Dubno, Volhynia. He graduated from the gov- 
ernment rabbinical seminary in Zhitomir (1859) and from the 
law faculty of the University of Kiev (1869), and in 1863 was 
appointed adviser on Jewish affairs to the governor general of 
Kiev; from 1871 to 1901 he served as censor of Hebrew books. 
In 1881, with Max *Mandelstamm, he represented the Jews in 
the province of Kiev before the commission to investigate the 
causes of the pogroms in southern Russia. Baratz, who con- 
tributed to the Russian Jewish press from its beginnings in 
1860, was one of the founders in 1904 of the Kiev branch of the 
*Society for the Promotion of Culture among the Jews in Rus- 
sia. He wrote on the history of the Jews in Kiev, and published 
studies on the history of ancient Russian law; his chief work 
concerned the influence of the Bible and talmudic sources on 
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ZIONIST COMMISSION (Heb. Va’ad ha-Zirim), a commis- 
sion headed by Chaim *Weizmann and consisting of Jewish 
representatives from Great Britain (Leon *Simon, Montagu 
David *Eder, Joseph *Cowen, and I.M. *Sieff as secretary), 
France (Sylvain Lévy) and Italy (Angelo *Levi-Bianchini), 
which proceeded in 1918 after the issue of the Balfour Decla- 
ration, with the approval and authorization of the Allied gov- 
ernments, to British-occupied Palestine. The commission ar- 
rived in Palestine on April 4, when the northern districts of 
the country were still in Turkish hands. It was accompanied 
by Major W. Ormsby-Gore (later Lord Harlech, colonial sec- 
retary in 1936-38) as political officer on behalf of the British 
government, assisted by Major James de Rothschild and Edwin 
Samuel to serve as liaison with the British military authori- 
ties. The commission was to act as “an advisory body to the 
British authorities in Palestine in all matters relating to Jews, 
or which may affect the establishment of a National Home for 
the Jewish people.” It was concerned specifically with coordi- 
nating relief work, assisting the repatriation of Jews exiled by 
the Turks, helping to organize the Jewish population and es- 
tablishing friendly relations with the Arabs, as well as inves- 
tigating the possibility of the early establishment of a Jewish 
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university. Thus Weizmann then made his first contacts with 
Emir Feisal and laid the cornerstone of the *Hebrew Univer- 
sity on Mount Scopus in Jerusalem. On the other hand, the 
commission encountered an uncooperative and even hostile 
attitude from the British military authorities, which studi- 
ously refrained from officially publishing the policy embodied 
in the Balfour Declaration (until May 1, 1920) and practically 
prevented any Jewish settlement work. The commission had 
to send strong representations to London against this attitude 
but achieved little in changing it until the military’ adminis- 
tration was replaced in 1920 by the civilian regime under the 
first high commissioner, Sir Herbert *Samuel. 

The idea of dispatching such a commission to Palestine 
was broached by Weizmann as early as November 1917 in his 
correspondence with the leading Zionist in the United States, 
L.D. *Brandeis. At first, no American Jew was attached to the 
commission, because of American neutrality in the war with 
Turkey, and no Russian Jew could take part in it because of 
the revolutionary upheaval in Russia. However, two Palestin- 
ian Jews, Aaron *Aaronsohn and Zalman David *Levontin, 
worked with it. In the autumn of 1919 Menahem *Ussishkin 
became the head of the commission (following a brief tenure 
by M.D. Eder), which was the sole representative of the Zionist 
Organization in Palestine until September 1921, when it was 
replaced by the Zionist Executive established in Jerusalem af- 
ter the 12" Zionist Congress. Thus the Zionist Commission 
was the predecessor of the *Jewish Agency. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ch. Weizmann, Trial and Error (1949), 
265-99; I. Cohen, The Zionist Movement (1945), 116-7; Zionist Orga- 
nization, Reports to the x11 Zionist Congress, Political Report (1921); 
A. Friesel, Reshit Darko shel Weizmann be-Hanhagat ha-Tenuah ha- 
Ziyyonit 1917-1921 (Ph.D. thesis, Jerusalem, 1970), 15-35, includes a 


comprehensive bibliography. 
[Daniel Efron] 


ZIONIST CONGRESSES, the highest authority in the 
Zionist Organization; created by Theodor *Herzl. None of 
the previous attempts to convene general assemblies of the 
Jewish national movement, some of which were successful and 
some abortive, succeeded in creating an instrument similar 
in scope or nature to the Zionist Congresses. Herzl’s aim in 
convening the Congress was “to close the Zionist ranks, bring 
about an understanding between all Zionists and to unify their 
endeavors... the Congress will show what Zionism is and 
wants.” His other aim — to establish “the national assembly of 
the Jewish people” - was realized by many of the Congresses 
that took place both before and after his death. The problem 
of the location of the Congress was not confined to the First 
Zionist Congress alone. Several of the Congresses encoun- 
tered problems in this sphere until the 234 Congress, which 
met in Jerusalem (all subsequent Congresses have been held in 
Jerusalem). Previous venues were Basle, London, The Hague, 
Hamburg, Vienna, Carlsbad, Zurich, Prague, Lucerne, and 
Geneva. During the periods of the Ottoman regime and the 
British Mandate over Palestine, it proved impossible to hold 
the Congress in Erez Israel. 
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The First Congress 

The location of the First Zionist Congress was to have been 
Munich, Germany, but due to the opposition of the commu- 
nity and the *Protestrabbiner, it was transferred to Basle and 
held on Aug. 29-31, 1897. The historical importance of the 
Congress lies in the formulation of the *Basle Program and 
the foundation of the Zionist Organization, which united 
West and East European Zionists in both an organizational 
and programmatic sense. Up until that time the East European 
Hovevei Zion (see *Hibbat Zion) engaged in settlement activi- 
ties in Erez Israel, and they now accepted political Zionism 
as well. The approach termed political Zionism, an essential 
problem debated at the Congress, was raised and defined by 
Herzl himself. The settlements founded to date had indeed 
proved the ability of the Jews to farm the land. The Jewish 
problem, however, could only be solved by large-scale migra- 
tion and settlement of the country, which could be effected 
only with international assistance and recognition. By the 
Third Congress this was expressed in the term “charter.” The 
means and goals of political Zionism were formulated in a key 
sentence, possessing four subclauses, the Basle Program. 

The First Congress also devised a schedule that was fol- 
lowed by all subsequent Congresses: reports on the situation 
of Jewish communities in the Diaspora (at the first Congresses, 
the famous speeches of Max *Nordau), lectures on Erez Israel 
and settlement activities, and debates on cultural questions, 
which were extremely stormy at the first few Congresses. Herzl 
acted as the chairman of the Congress (as he did at all Con- 
gresses until his death) and was also elected president of the 
Zionist Organization. 

The Congress made a tremendous impression on both 
Jews and non-Jews throughout the world. Herzl himself sum- 
marized the importance of the First Congress thus: “I no lon- 
ger need to write the history of yesterday [the day on which 
the Congress opened]; it is already written by others.... Were 
I to sum up the Basle Congress in a word - which I shall guard 
against pronouncing publicly - it would be this: At Basle I 
founded the Jewish State” (Herzl’s diary, Aug. 30, Sept. 3, 1897, 
Complete Diaries, ed. by R. Patai, 2, 580-1). Hayyim Nahman 
*Bialik even published a poem titled “Mikraei Ziyyon” in 
honor of the First Congress (for English translations see Goell, 
Bibliography, 489-90, no. 237). A full list of the participants 
in the First Congress with biographical and bibliographi- 
cal details was compiled by H. Orlan in Herzl Year Book, 6 
(1964-65), 133-52. There is a vast literature on the First Con- 
gress including Warum gingen wir zum ersten Zionistenkon- 
gress? (1922), in which 32 participants recount the motives 
which prompted their participation in the First Congress, and 
Sefer ha-Congress (1923, 1950”), an anthology edited by Leib 
Yaffe. The official language of the first Congresses was German 
(the minutes were published in this language until the begin- 
ning of the 1930s and after that in English). The language spo- 
ken from the rostrum was, for many years, also mostly Ger- 
man, but since many delegates spoke a kind of Yiddishized 
German it was nicknamed “Kongressdeutsch.” 
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The Second Congress 

The second meeting of the Zionist Congress was held in Basle 
on Aug. 28-31, 1898. In his opening address, Herzl called on 
the Zionists to “conquer the communities,” a slogan which 
later led to the program of “work in the present,’ ie., in the 
Diaspora, in order to deprive various assimilationists of their 
self-appointed role as spokesmen of the Jewish people. At this 
Congress the foundations were laid for the *Jewish Colonial 
Trust and David *Wolffsohn was placed in charge of imple- 
menting the project. Leo *Motzkin, who had just returned 
from Erez Israel, presented a detailed report on the situation 
of both the new and the old yishuv. A group of Zionist Social- 
ists demanding representation for the Jewish proletariat in the 
leadership of the Zionist Organization made their first appear- 
ance at this Congress. Herzl was opposed to splitting the pre- 
cariously united Zionist camp. The struggle between the “po- 
litical” and “practical” Zionists had been set aside at the First 
Congress, and the resolution to establish the Jewish Colonial 
Trust further narrowed the gap between the two camps. 


The Third Congress 

Held in Basle on Aug. 15-18, 1899, the Third Congress opened 
with a report by Herzl of his meetings with Kaiser William 11 
in Constantinople (Oct. 18, 1898) and Jerusalem (Nov. 2), in 
addition to a casual meeting at Mikveh Israel. While these 
meetings produced no practical results, their demonstrative 
value, in the presentation of the Zionist case before the head 
of a great power, was immense. There was a great deal of de- 
bate about the exact meaning of the “charter,” first mentioned 
by Herzl, and the significance of the term “public law” in the 
Basle Program, i.e., whether the intent was a license from all 
the powers or only from Turkey. Herzl was persuaded to ac- 
cept the latter interpretation. It was also resolved that the Jew- 
ish Colonial Trust would confine its settlement activities to 
Erez Israel and Syria. The “practical” Zionists failed in their 
attempts to gain the Congress’ approval for initiating settle- 
ment activities before obtaining the “charter,” and the theo- 
retical debates on cultural matters, which occupied several 
Congresses from the Second on, continued. Herzl was pre- 
occupied with political activities, and everything outside this 
sphere was thrust aside. 


The Fourth Congress 

On Aug. 13-16, 1900, the Fourth Congress was held in Lon- 
don. The reason for choosing London as the location of this 
Congress was given by Herzl in his opening speech as fol- 
lows: “England, great England, free England, England looking 
over all the seas, will understand our aspirations. From here 
the Zionist idea will take its flight further and higher, of that 
we are sure.’ The Congress bore the imprint of the severe cri- 
sis in Romanian Jewry, with many thousands forced to leave 
the country and those remaining behind subject to pressure 
and harassment. Herzl viewed the persecution of Romanian 
Jewry as further proof of the urgent necessity for a Zionist so- 
lution. Since the “charter” was still a distant prospect, matters 
demanding immediate attention came to the fore. The posi- 
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tion of the Jewish workers in Erez Israel was also brought up 
at this Congress. 


The Fifth Congress 

Herzl presented this Congress, held in Basle on Dec. 26-30, 
1901, with the greatest of his achievements — an interview with 
the sultan. He also presented a report on the initial activities 
of the Jewish Colonial Trust. These achievements, however, 
did not satisfy many of the delegates, especially a group of 
young men who organized the *Democratic Fraction. They 
advanced the concept of Zionism as an internal Jewish renais- 
sance and demanded serious attention to the problems of Jew- 
ish culture, instead of concentrating solely on political activi- 
ties, which they regarded as sterile. The main achievement of 
this Congress was the establishment of the *Jewish National 
Fund (JNF) on the lines proposed by Hermann *Schapira at 
the First Congress. 


The Sixth Congress 

In accordance with a resolution taken at the Fifth Congress, 
the Sixth took place two years after its predecessor (on Aug. 
23-28, 1903, in Basle) instead of one, as had been the practice. 
This was the last Congress in which Herzl participated and was 
also the stormiest and most tragic. While the “charter” was as 
far as ever from Herzl’s grasp, the pressure for a solution to 
the Jewish problem was mounting, particularly after the shock 
of the Kishinev pogrom in the spring of the same year. This 
situation gave rise to “temporary solutions,’ such as the *El- 
Arish project, to which Herzl devoted much of his energies 
and with whose results he was bitterly disillusioned. In spite of 
the Kishinev pogrom, Herzl had visited Russia, where he met 
Minister of Interior Plehve. He also received an official offer 
from the British government, which was willing to allocate a 
territory for Jewish settlement in Uganda, East Africa. At the 
Congress, Herzl advanced this proposal for serious examina- 
tion, while simultaneously emphasizing that “our views on 
Erez Israel cannot and will not be subject to change. Uganda 
is not Zion and will never be Zion. This proposal is nothing 
more than a relief measure, a temporary means of allaying dis- 
tress.” The vote on the *Uganda Scheme was as follows: 295 in 
favor, 178 against, and 98 abstentions. At first those opposed 
to the scheme left the hall, headed by Jehiel *Ischlenow, but 
were persuaded to return by Herzl personally, who appealed 
to them not to destroy the Zionist Organization. The Uganda 
Scheme overshadowed all other matters at the Congress, such 
as Franz *Oppenheimer’s lecture on cooperative settlement, 
a program that was implemented some years later in the set- 
tlement Merhavyah. Approximately one year after this Con- 
gress, Herzl died. 


The Seventh Congress 

The Congress, held on July 27—Aug. 2, 1905, in Basle, was 
opened by its new president, Nordau, who delivered a eu- 
logy on Herzl. Immediately afterward, a stormy debate on 
the Uganda proposal broke out. Opposition to the scheme 
had grown with the return of the commission of inquiry and 
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its negative report on conditions in Uganda, which it found 
unsuitable for Jewish mass settlement. Despite the opposition 
of the Territorialists, who were supported by *Po’alei Zion, the 
Congress resolved to reject finally the Uganda Scheme and 
the notion of settlement anywhere except in Erez Israel and 
its immediate vicinity. The Territorialists, headed by Israel 
*Zangwill, withdrew from the Congress and the Zionist Or- 
ganization and founded the Jewish Territorial Association 
(see *Territorialism). A resolution to the effect that practi- 
cal settlement activities would not be delayed until public 
rights had been obtained, but would begin at once, was then 
passed. Otto *Warburg, who was to become the moving spirit 
of practical Zionism, made his first impressive appearance at 
this Congress. He emphasized the political value of limited 
settlement and the need for introducing it in a systematic 
way. In place of Nordau, who refused to accept the position, 
Wolffsohn was elected chairman of the Executive which was 
equivalent to the head of the Zionist Organization. The cen- 
ter of the Zionist movement moved from Vienna to Cologne, 
where Wolffsohn lived. 


The Eighth Congress 

In accordance with Herzl’s tradition of keeping the Zionist 
movement in the public eye, this Congress met at The Hague 
on Aug. 14-21, 1907, while the Second International Peace 
Conference was taking place there. The struggle between 
political and practical Zionists was resolved by the deci- 
sion that settlement activity in Erez Israel should not be de- 
layed until after the receipt of the “charter.” On the contrary, 
planned small-scale settlement, not exceeding the limits of 
the Basle Program, was to precede the charter, which would 
thus be obtained on the strength of these “small” achieve- 
ments. Wolffsohn was the mediator between the two camps. 
As Herzl’s close friend and loyal disciple, on the one hand, and 
a sober man of affairs, on the other, he was eminently suited 
to this function. Weizmann’s famous speech on “synthetic 
Zionism” merged political and practical Zionism into an or- 
ganic whole and laid a common foundation for both camps. 
He stated: “We must aspire to a charter, but our aspiration will 
be realized only as a result of our practical work in Erez Israel.” 
As a result of this approach, the *Palestine Office was founded 
in Jaffa in 1908 to direct the work of agricultural settlement 
on behalf of the World Zionist Organization. The office was 
headed by Arthur *Ruppin. 


The Ninth Congress 

Held in Hamburg on Dec. 26-30, 1909, this was the first Con- 
gress to meet in Germany. The hope that the attitude of the 
Turkish government toward Zionism would change after the 
revolution of the Young Turks, which had taken place in the 
previous year, was expressed by both Wolffsohn and Nordau. 
A very strong opposition to Wolffsohn’s leadership emerged 
at this Congress and was led by Menahem *Ussishkin, Weiz- 
mann, and Nahum *Sokolow and joined by representatives 
of the workers in Erez Israel, appearing for the first time at 
a Zionist Congress. They were united in their opposition to 
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the “commercial” approach to the settlement activities, which 
evaluated every project by its economic efficiency. The deci- 
sion to begin cooperative settlement according to the Oppen- 
heimer plan was a great concession to the “practical” Zionists, 
representatives of Poalei Zion, and the workers of Erez Israel. 
Wolffsohn was finally reelected president of the Zionist Orga- 
nization and chairman of the Executive, which also included 
Warburg and Jacobus *Kann. Friction over Woffsohn’s meth- 
ods, which were also criticized by the political Zionists as not 
close enough to those of Herzl, did not come to an end with 
the closing session of this Congress. 


The Tenth Congress 

This Congress, held in Basle on Aug. 9-15, 1911, earned the 
name of “The Peace Congress” for ending the quarrels and 
friction of the “Cologne period” and bringing total victory to 
the realistic “synthetic” trend in Zionism. In his opening ad- 
dress, which contained the announcement of his resignation, 
Wolffsohn gave his blessings to the period of Zionist history 
about to commence after the “Vienna period” and his own 
“Cologne period.” Detailed discussion of practical activity in 
Erez Israel and Hebrew culture took place. For the first time in 
the history of the Congresses, a whole session, led by Ussish- 
kin, was conducted entirely in Hebrew. The relations with the 
Arabs were also discussed in a speech by Shelomo *Kaplan- 
sky. The Zionist headquarters were transferred from Cologne 
to Berlin, and the new leadership consisted of the president 
Otto Warburg and Arthur *Hantke, Shemaryahu *Levin, Vic- 
tor *Jacobson, and Sokolow. 


The Eleventh Congress 

The demonstrative absence of Nordau at this Congress, held 
in Vienna on Sept. 2-9, 1913, was a silent protest against the 
abandonment of Herzl’s line. Arguments about the body in 
charge of the Jewish Colonial Trust took place with the Execu- 
tive and with Wolffsohn and his associates. Ruppin presented 
a detailed report on the first settlement activities on behalf of 
the Palestine Office. This report, together with Levin’s survey 
of 30 years of settlement in Erez Israel, were an indirect tribute 
to “small-scale” deeds. On the suggestion of Weizmann and 
Ussishkin, it was resolved to establish a Hebrew University in 
Jerusalem. Bialik made an impressive appearance at the clos- 
ing session. Wolffsohn, who was the president of the Eleventh 
Congress, died a year afterward. 


The Twelfth Congress 

No previous Congress had met in a period so sharply distin- 
guished from the preceding one. This was the first Congress 
after World War 1. It was held in Carlsbad on Sept. 1-14, 1921, 
after the following crucial events had taken place: the *Bal- 
four Declaration, the British conquest of Palestine, the Bol- 
shevik Revolution in Russia, mass pogroms against Ukrainian 
Jews, and the London Zionist Conference (1920), at which the 
*Keren Hayesod was founded. During this period the Zionist 
movement in America had begun to come to the fore, and the 
*Brandeis group had clashed with Weizmann’s leadership at 
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the London Conference. The Zionist leadership had also been 
transformed. The “Berlin period” had come to an end with 
the defeat of Germany in World War 1, and the group that 
had obtained the Balfour Declaration, led by Weizmann and 
Sokolow, had transferred the Zionist world center to England. 
At the London Conference, Weizmann was elected president 
of the Zionist Organization and Sokolow president of the 
Executive. In addition, the first years after the Balfour Declara- 
tion had been marked by anti-Jewish riots in Jerusalem (1920) 
and Jaffa (1921). Weizmann delivered a report on the politi- 
cal activities of the Zionist Organization during the war and 
called on the Jewish people to assist in building Erez Israel. 
Ruppin brought the acquisition of large tracts of land in the 
Jezreel Valley before the Congress for approval and was op- 
posed by the directorate of the jnF, led by Nehemiah *de 
Lieme. Bialik, among others, came out in defense of the Jew- 
ish workers in Palestine who were the subject of attacks by the 
“efficiency”-minded group, opposing Weizmann’s leadership. 
For the first time in the history of Zionism, a representative 
of the workers in Erez Israel, Josef *Sprinzak, was elected to 
the Executive, which thereafter was situated in London and 
Jerusalem. 


The Thirteenth Congress 

On Aug. 6-18, 1923, the 13" Congress was held in Carlsbad. 
Before it took place, the British Mandate over Palestine had 
been endorsed by the *League of Nations and the Zionist 
Organization became officially the *Jewish Agency for Pal- 
estine, mentioned in Article 4 of the Mandate and charged 
with taking steps “to secure the cooperation of all Jews 
who are willing to assist in the establishment of the Jewish 
National Home.’ At this Congress, the proposal to include 
non-Zionists in the Jewish Agency was debated and aroused 
bitter opposition from those who considered this a threat 
to the broad democratic basis of the Zionist Organization. 
Weizmann defended the proposal against its opponents until 
it was finally implemented six years later (1929). The possi- 
bilities of obtaining financial resources for building up Pales- 
tine were debated at length, and Chaim *Arlosoroff delivered 
a lecture containing a proposal for a planned economic pro- 
gram. The Congress also resolved to open the Hebrew Uni- 
versity in Jerusalem. 


The Fourteenth Congress 

This Congress, held in Vienna on Aug. 18-31, 1925, was much 
affected by the “prosperity” in Palestine caused by the Fourth 
Aliyah (mostly from Poland) and the feverish construction 
of houses and land speculation. It encouraged the view that 
private enterprise would solve the problems of building Pal- 
estine, and criticism of labor settlement methods reached its 
height. David *Ben-Gurion participated in the debate, deliv- 
ering a speech on the workers in Palestine and their activities. 
Ruppin resigned as head of the Jewish Agency Settlement De- 
partment, which he had directed for approximately 18 years, 
and Colonel F.H. *Kisch was appointed to direct the Agency’s 
Political Department in Jerusalem. 
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The Fifteenth Congress 

The prosperity in Palestine was followed by a severe economic 
crisis and unemployment, which affected nearly 8,000 work- 
ers. Hunger and poverty drove many from the country and 
aliyah dwindled. Preoccupation with “breaking the crisis” 
at the 15'* Congress, held in Basle on Aug. 30-Sept. 11, 1927, 
spoiled the celebrations in honor of the 30" anniversary of the 
First Congress. Weizmann outlined a proposal for overcom- 
ing the crisis, and Ruppin delivered one of his brilliant Con- 
gress speeches on pioneering and its meaning for Zionism. 
The Executive elected did not include a labor representative 
and its most forceful personality was Harry *Sacher. Eulogies 
on Ahad Ha-Am were delivered by Martin *Buber and Na- 
hum Sokolow. 


The Sixteenth Congress 

Held in Zurich on July 28-Aug. 10, 1929, this Congress, like 
its predecessor, met in an anniversary year and was opened 
with a speech by Sokolow on Herzl upon the 25" anniver- 
sary of his death. Unlike its predecessor, however, this Con- 
gress met during a period of economic recovery in Palestine, 
improved employment conditions, and the revival of aliyah. 
Weizmann again reported on the enlargement of the Jewish 
Agency by non-Zionists, which was to be established after the 
Congress was over. Despite strong opposition to the project 
(mainly from the *Revisionists), the debate that had lasted for 
seven years ended with the official establishment of the en- 
larged body in an impressive meeting with the participation 
of Weizmann, Sokolow, Herbert *Samuel, Louis *Marshall, 
A. *Einstein, Lord *Melchett, Leon *Blum, Sholem *Asch, F. 
*Warburg, and others. The Executive (the “Sacher regime”) 
was severely criticized for its attitude toward Labor Zionism. 
The Congress ended with the election of a new Zionist Execu- 
tive, joined by two *Mizrachi representatives (Rabbi M. Berlin 
and A. Barth), two labor representatives (S. Kaplansky and Y. 
Sprinzak), and Ruppin. 


The Seventeenth Congress 

A few days after the establishment of the enlarged Jewish 
Agency in Zurich, bloody riots broke out in Palestine (August 
1929) and were followed in quick succession by the report of 
the British commission of inquiry into the 1929 disturbances; 
the *White Paper by the colonial secretary, Lord Passfield; re- 
striction on Jewish immigration; the negative report on the 
possibility of Jewish settlement by Sir John Hope-Simpson; etc. 
The commission report and Sir John Hope-Simpson’s conclu- 
sions were openly hostile to the Zionist movement, the JNE, 
Jewish labor, and practically all other Jewish activities in Pal- 
estine. Weizmann immediately resigned as president of the 
Zionist Organization in protest to the new British policy. His 
move, in turn, resulted in the “MacDonald Letter; which re- 
tracted much of the negative elements in the new trend. 

At the 17" Congress, held in Basle on June 30-July 15, 
1931, a number of delegates voiced their protest to Weizmann’s 
policy, which was based upon the fundamental need for maxi- 
mum cooperation with the British government. The opposi- 
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tion, consisting not only of the Revisionists, but also of many 
other delegates, claimed that this policy was not justified. The 
Revisionists demanded that the creation of a Jewish major- 
ity and a Jewish state be defined officially as the final aim of 
Zionism, and when this demand was rejected by the major- 
ity, Vladimir *Jabotinsky tore up his delegate’s card with the 
cry: “This is no Zionist Congress,” leading ultimately (in 1935) 
to the secession of the Revisionists from the Zionist Organi- 
zation. In view of the situation, Weizmann, despite support 
from the labor wing, refused to withdraw his resignation, and 
Sokolow was chosen president of the Zionist Organization. In 
spite of Weizmann’s official resignation, however, the Execu- 
tive of the Zionist Organization, in which the strength of the 
labor parties had grown with the election of Chaim Arlosoroff 
as head of the Political Department, actually continued to act 
along the lines of Weizmann’s policy. 


The Eighteenth Congress 

This Congress, held in Prague on Aug. 21-Sept. 4, 1933, bore 
the imprint of three events: the advent of the Nazis to power 
in Germany and growing persecution of German Jewry, eco- 
nomic inflation in Palestine, and the assassination of Arloso- 
roff. The conflict between the Revisionists and labor reached 
its height, since the labor representatives believed that the con- 
stant incitement by the Revisionists had created the setting for 
Arlosoroff’s assassination. It was finally decided to establish a 
committee of inquiry into the tragedy. A special session was 
devoted to the celebration of Ussishkin’s 70‘ birthday. So- 
kolow was reelected president of the Zionist Organization. 
The representation of labor on the Executive increased and 
included Ben-Gurion and Moshe Shertok (*Sharett), who suc- 
ceeded Arlosoroff as head of the Political Department. 


The Nineteenth Congress 

Held in Lucerne on Aug. 20-Sept. 4, 1935, this Congress was 
distinguished by the comprehensive and practical lectures de- 
livered on Diaspora Jewry (Sokolow), the building of Palestine 
(Ben-Gurion), the JNF (Ussishkin), rescuing Jewish children 
from Germany - Youth Aliyah (Henrietta *Szold), and the 
problems of Hebrew culture (Berl *Katznelson). The labor fac- 
tion, the largest at the Congress, worked out a program for a 
broad coalition and made it possible for Weizmann to resume 
the presidency, and Sokolow was chosen as honorary president 
of the Organization and the enlarged Jewish Agency. Ben-Gu- 
rion, who was reelected to the Executive, became more and 
more its central figure. Sokolow died within a year. 


The Twentieth Congress 

This Congress was held in Zurich on Aug. 3-16, 1937, and was 
faced with the responsibility of resolving one of the most dif- 
ficult problems that had faced the Zionist movement since 
the controversy over the Uganda Scheme. The report of the 
Royal Commission on Palestine (Peel Commission) appointed 
in the wake of the 1936 Arab riots proposed the establishment 
of a Jewish state in part of the country. There were divisions 
of opinion between and within the Zionist parties on the is- 
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sue (with Ben-Gurion of *Mapai, for example, in favor of the 
proposal and Katznelson against it). In the end it was decided 
to take note of the finding of the Royal Commission “that the 
field in which the Jewish National Home was to be established 
was understood, at the time of the Balfour Declaration, to be 
the whole of Palestine, including Transjordan,” but at the same 
time, the decision of the Congress empowered the Executive 
to negotiate with the British government the possibility of se- 
curing a more favorable partition of western Palestine than 
that proposed by the Peel Commission's plan and bring the 
results to the Congress before a final decision was made. In 
addition a special session took place in Basle to mark the 40" 
anniversary of the First Congress. During the session, presided 
over by Ussishkin, delegates to the First Congress recalled the 
great event in their lives and in Zionist history. 


The Twenty-first Congress 

Held in Geneva on Aug. 16-26, 1939, the 21*t Congress met on 
the eve of World War 11. The British government had with- 
drawn its partition plan, conferred with representatives of Jews 
and Arabs (including Arab governments) at the St. James Con- 
ference in London, and published its anti-Zionist White Paper 
imposing tremendous restrictions on Jewish immigration and 
purchase of land. The delegates unanimously expressed their 
strong opposition to the White Paper and declared the readi- 
ness of the yishuv to fight against the restrictions. Katznel- 
son extolled the “illegal” *immigration program and called 
for all the energies of the Zionist movement to be channeled 
into extending its scope, in view of the threatening political 
situation in Europe. In the atmosphere of impending war the 
Executive was reelected for another term. Weizmann closed 
the Congress with the emotion-filled statement: “I have no 
prayer but this; that we will all meet again alive.” Ussishkin, 
the president of the Congress, expressed his grave concern for 
the fate of Polish Jewry. 


The Twenty-second Congress 

The Congress met in Basle on Dec. 9-24, 1946, after World 
War 11 and the Nazi Holocaust, which had exterminated most 
of European Jewry. The yishuv had participated in the British 
war effort and had waged an armed struggle against White Pa- 
per restrictions. The Revisionists had returned to the Zionist 
Organization and were represented at the Congress. The *Bilt- 
more Program (1942) on the establishment of Palestine as a 
Jewish commonwealth had been approved as the program of 
the Zionist movement at the first international Zionist con- 
ference after the war (New York, 1945). The Anglo-Ameri- 
can commission of inquiry (1946) had recommended, inter 
alia, the abolition of a number of existing restrictions and 
the settlement of 100,000 Jews in Palestine. The British gov- 
ernment had refused to accept these recommendations, and 
the armed resistance of the yishuv had increased. Leaders of 
the yishuv and the Jewish Agency had been arrested (1946). 
The Morrison-Grady plan for the cantonization of Palestine 
and its division into four districts (Jewish, Arab, Jerusalem, 
and Negev) had been announced. The British had proposed 
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a Jewish-Arab conference in London to reach an agreed so- 
lution, and the release of the imprisoned Jewish leaders as a 
preliminary to this conference. The Congress was therefore 
faced with the necessity of taking a stand on both the Morri- 
son-Grady proposal and the London Conference. Weizmann 
stressed the importance of the decision on the establishment 
of a Jewish state in Palestine and the sympathy with which 
Zionism and the aspirations of the yishuv were regarded by 
President Truman and American opinion. The Congress ap- 
proved the political program of the Zionist Organization “to 
establish a Jewish commonwealth integrated into the world 
democratic structure,” turned down the plan for the cantoni- 
zation of Palestine, and also resolved that “in existing circum- 
stances, the Zionist movement is unable to participate in the 
London Conference.” Weizmann, who was opposed to this 
last resolution and favored participation in the London Con- 
ference, resigned from the presidency, and for the first time 
in the history of the Zionist Organization the Congress failed 
to elect a new president. 


The Twenty-third Congress 

The Congress met in Jerusalem on Aug. 14-30, 1951. Weiz- 
mann, now president of the State of Israel, was unable to at- 
tend, but in a message to the delegates defined the new situ- 
ation: “There is a deep symbolism in the fact that the Zionist 
Congress has not met in our ancient land until it has become 
ours again... It is only now, since we have attained indepen- 
dence and statehood, that we can fully appraise the para- 
mount place held by Zionist Congresses in the evolution of 
our movement.” The opening ceremony of the Congress took 
place, symbolically, by Herzl’s grave in Jerusalem. The chair- 
man of the Executive, Berl *Locker, summed up the history 
of the Zionist movement and described the road it had taken 
from Basle to Jerusalem. The central issue debated at the Con- 
gress was the status of the Zionist movement after the estab- 
lishment of a Jewish state. The Basle Program no longer met 
the requirements of the new reality and was replaced by the 
“Jerusalem Program” (see *Basle Program), whose essential 
clause was: “The task of Zionism is the consolidation of the 
State of Israel, the ingathering of the exiles in Erez Israel and 
the fostering of the unity of the Jewish people.’ The coalition 
formed after the Congress included all the factions except for 
the Zionist Revisionists — *Herut. Two chairmen were elected 
to the Executive: Nahum *Goldmann in New York and Berl 
Locker in Jerusalem. One of the resolutions, demanding offi- 
cial recognition of the status of the Zionist Organization by 
the state, was implemented after the Congress in the World 
Zionist Organization-Jewish Agency for Palestine Status Law 
passed by the Knesset on Nov. 24, 1952. 


The Twenty-fourth Congress 

The Congress, held on April 24—May 7, 1956, was overshad- 
owed by the security situation of the State of Israel, which was 
threatened by the arms streaming especially into Egypt from 
the Soviet bloc. Internal affairs in the spheres of aliyah, settle- 
ment, and organization of fund raising were also discussed. 
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It was decided to concentrate all funds in the hands of the 
*Keren Hayesod and United Israel Appeal. Nahum Goldmann 
was elected president of the Zionist Organization, an office 
which had been unfilled since 1946. 


The Twenty-fifth Congress 

The central issues debated at this Congress, held on Dec. 27, 
1960-Jan. 11, 1961, were the relationship of the government 
of Israel to the Zionist Organization and its official status, in 
light of the sharp criticism leveled against the Organization 
by Ben-Gurion; aliyah; absorption; Jewish culture and educa- 
tion in the Diaspora. Goldmann was reelected president and 
chairman of the Executive. After the Congress, Moshe Sharett 
was elected chairman of the Jerusalem Executive in place of 
B. Locker, who resigned. 


The Twenty-sixth Congress 

The slogan “Facing the Diaspora,’ coined in Goldmann’s open- 
ing address, was the center of debate at this Congress, held 
on Dec. 30, 1964—Jan. 10, 1965. After the establishment of the 
state, Goldmann felt it was necessary to regard the aims of 
Zionism as the survival of the Jewish nation in the Diaspora 
and the assistance of the state to the Jewish people. The de- 
bate, as usual at Congresses held after the establishment of 
the state, spread to the sphere of relations between the state 
and the Zionist Organization, aliyah obligations, etc. The 
Congress resolved on the following as the first of the tasks 
and functions of the Zionist movement: “The deepening of 
Zionist awareness and its dissemination as a way of life, based 
on the recognition of the uniqueness of the Jewish people and 
the continuity of its history, the unity of the nation despite its 
dispersion, the mutual commitment of all its parts and their 
common responsibility for its historic fate, and the recogni- 
tion of the decisive mission of the State of Israel in assuring 
its future” Goldmann was reelected president of the Zionist 
Organization. Sharett, chairman of the Jerusalem Executive, 
sent his greetings in writing due to the illness from which he 
died a few months later. 


The Twenty-seventh Congress 

The Congress was held on June 9-19, 1968, the first in reunited 
Jerusalem after the Six-Day War. An innovation at this Con- 
gress was the participation of youth delegations, students, and 
members of the aliyah movement. The question of aliyah was 
the focal point of the debates, and the decision of the Israel 
government to establish a Ministry of Immigrant Absorption 
was approved. Additional paragraphs on the goals of Zionism 
were added to the Jerusalem Program: “The unity of the Jewish 
people and the centrality of Israel in its life; the ingathering of 
the Jewish people in its historic homeland Erez Israel through 
aliyah from all lands; the strengthening of the State of Israel 
founded on the prophetic ideals of justice and peace; the pres- 
ervation of the identity of the Jewish people through the fos- 
tering of Jewish education, Hebrew, and of Jewish spiritual and 
cultural values; the protection of Jewish rights everywhere?’ 
Goldmann resigned as president of the Zionist Organization 
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and no one was chosen to take his place. Louis *Pincus, who 
had been elected chairman of the Executive after the death of 


Sharett, was reelected to this post. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


The Twenty-eighth Congress 

The Congress was held in Jerusalem on January 18-28, 1972, 
with 559 delegates voting. For the first time in many years, 
instead of the interparty agreements whereby the number of 
delegates for each party was determined, elections were held 
in most countries. The membership drive which preceded the 
elections revealed a membership of the World Zionist Orga- 
nization approaching 900,000. In Israel, however, most of the 
delegates were nominated by the political parties, in propor- 
tion to their relative strength in the Knesset. The Sephardi and 
Oriental communities were represented by some 90 delegates 
and observers. Another notable feature was the large repre- 
sentation of youth, through the World Union of Jewish Stu- 
dents and the Zionist youth movements. Louis *Pincus was 
re-elected chairman of the Zionist Executive. The Congress 
concentrated on the specific tasks of the Zionist Movement 
in the Diaspora, such as Jewish education, youth work, and 
the promotion of aliyah from the free countries. Consider- 
able attention was devoted to social problems such as the cul- 
tural and economic gaps between sections of the population 
in Israel and the acute housing shortage. A prominent theme 
of the Congress was the struggle of Soviet Jewry for the right 
to aliyah. A resolution to the effect that Zionist leaders who 
failed to settle in Israel after two terms of office should forfeit 
their right to reelection was declared unconstitutional. 


The Twenty-ninth Congress 

The Congress was held in Jerusalem from February 20 to 
March 1, 1978. It had been postponed from January 1977, when 
the Congress Court ruled as unconstitutional a proposal to al- 
low 90% of the election committee in any country to agree on 
a slate of delegates without elections. Over a million Diaspora 
Jews registered in preparation for the Congress. 

The composition of the Congress faithfully reflected the 
political change that had taken place in Israel in 1977. The 
Zionist Labor Movement lost ground to the Likud and the 
Confederation of United Zionists in the Diaspora, and to the 
Likud and Democratic Movement for Change in the Israeli 
delegation. The Likud, with 174 out of the 550 seats with full 
voting rights, was the largest party, followed by the Confedera- 
tion, with 113; Labor with 93; Mizrachi, 77; Mapam, 27; DMc, 
26; others, 40. There were also 75 representatives of interna- 
tional Jewish organizations. 

The Congress resolved that all wzo departments and 
programs in Israel should be administered in accordance with 
the principle of equal treatment for all trends in Judaism, Or- 
thodox, Conservative, and Reform. 

Arye Leon *Dulzin (Likud) was unanimously elected 
chairman of the Executive; Likud representatives took over 
the aliyah, youth and He-Halutz, and education departments, 
and the chairmanship of the Zionist General Council from 
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Labor, and the settlement department was shared between 
Labor and the Likud. A Labor representative, however, suc- 
ceeded Dulzin as treasurer. 

[Misha Louvish] 
The Thirtieth to Thirty-second Congresses 
The 30'8—-3274 World Zionist Congresses, all convened within 
the decade 1982-92, exhibit several noteworthy trends. The 
meetings became progressively less ideological, of shorter 
duration, attended by more delegates who represented more 
world Jewish organizations - and were increasingly demo- 
cratic. Yet the World Zionist Organization has less status in 
the Jewish world than in previous periods and has lost sub- 
stantial power to its offspring, the Jewish Agency. 

In 1982, the 30" Congress had 656 accredited represen- 
tatives; two Congresses later, 721 delegates were accredited to 
the Congress. The 324 Congress was also the first at which an 
incumbent chairman of the World Zionist Executive, running 
for a second term, was challenged by another candidate. 

The 30% Zionist Congress met December 7-17, 1982. Even 
before it opened there were numerous appeals to the Zionist 
High Court protesting alleged infringements of democratic 
practices during elections. The High Court felt it had no re- 
course but to disqualify all representatives of Zionist parties 
and groupings in the U.S. Meeting in extraordinary session 
three days before the Congress opened, the Zionist General 
Council decided to make an unprecedented exception and 
passed a resolution which empowered the High Court itself 
to apportion mandates on a one-time basis. The court reluc- 
tantly complied. In a judgment against a previous attempt by 
the Zionist General Council to bypass holding elections for 
the Congress, Dr. Moshe Landau wrote, “This is not petty le- 
galistic quibbling... when Zionism is attacked and slandered 
on all sides by the enemies of the Jewish people, it is doubly 
important that Zionism zealously guard its image as a move- 
ment which maintains its own democratic principles.” 

Worldwide, five election districts held direct elections, 
indirect elections were conducted in four, but 16 districts opted 
for a system of mutually agreed lists instead of elections. 

The 31*t Congress, December 6-11, 1987, was on the whole 
a democratically elected Congress, boasting a considerable 
number of first-time delegates. The American Zionist Fed- 
eration conducted a nationwide election by mail, supervised 
by the independent American Arbitration Association, in 
which 183,000 valid votes were cast. However in electoral 
districts outside the U.S., only 40,000 people actually voted 
in elections. 

The major groups represented at the Congress, by size of 
representation, were Likud, Labor Zionist Movement, Con- 
federation of United Zionists, Mizrachi, Artzenu (Reform), 
Mapam, Mercaz (Conservative), Tzomet, and Tehiyyah. The 
results showed major gains for the relatively new Zionist orga- 
nizations of the Reform and Conservative movements, which 
ate into the traditional base of support held by Hadassah and 
the Zionist Organization of America. For the first time since 
1948, the balance of power in negotiations to form a coalition 
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was held by a bloc representing the Diaspora, composed of 
the Confederation, Artzenu, and Mercaz. These groups joined 
with Labor and Mapam to form a majority. 

Simcha Dinitz, of Labor, was elected chairman of the 
World Zionist Organization Executive; Meir Shitreet, of Herut, 
was elected treasurer. 

The issue of religious pluralism in Israel was a major fo- 
cus of concern at the 31°t Congress due to the increased pres- 
ence of the Reform and Conservative movements. The Con- 
gress passed a resolution that called for the “complete equality 
of rights to all streams of the Jewish religion and [for] grant- 
ing their rabbis the legal right to perform all life cycle events 
and other rabbinic functions.” This decision was the cause of 
much agitation in the ranks of the Mizrachi delegation as well 
as among Orthodox delegates in other groups. 

The 32™4 Zionist Congress, July 26-30, 1992, was the tenth 
to be held in Jerusalem since the establishment of the State. 
There were ten plenary sessions, four of which were of a cul- 
tural and festive nature. Consequently the work of the Con- 
gress, traditionally marked by earnest debate, was mainly con- 
ducted in the committees which submitted their resolutions 
for ratification at the closing plenary. 

The resolutions fell into two categories, declarative and 
practical. Since the Resolutions Committee that processes the 
decisions of the various committees before they can be put to 
a vote at the plenary does not permit any operational resolu- 
tion which has a budgetary component attached to it, most 
of the resolutions tend to be declarative. 

Simcha Dinitz was re-elected Chairman by a majority of 
almost 80 percent. A precedent of sorts was established when 
the losing candidate's faction (Artzenu) was excluded from the 
Executive that customarily is a wall-to-wall coalition rather 
than a majority cabinet. 

On the whole changes that have occurred in the wzo 
since the 315 Congress both reflect and are caused by a 
younger, Israeli-born leadership that tends to be less ideologi- 
cal and more pragmatic. 

Simcha Dinitz and Meir Shitreet overlooked the legacy 
to revitalize contemporary Zionist ideology by reformulating 
some of its tenets mandated to them by Arye Dulzin in his 
last years in office. Dinitz chose to operate primarily in the 
Jewish Agency field abandoning the ideological thrust of the 
Herzliyyah Process of 1983. At a meeting held at the home of 
the president of Israel in 1990, called to discuss “The wzo: 
Changes in Ideology and Status,’ Dinitz said, “In essence the 
crisis confronting the Zionist movement is not ideological 
but functional. Whereas the wzo is somewhat shabby, dusty, 
oversensitive, and not terribly efficient, the Jewish Agency is 
business-like, healthful, robust, and efficient. It is also more 
ruthless.” 

Four matters of vital Zionist importance failed to be 
substantively addressed by the 32"4 Congress. These were 
the diminished standing of Zionist Federations throughout 
the world; the options regarding partnership with the fund- 
raisers in the Jewish Agency: unification or dissolution; the 
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change in the thrust of the Settlement Department - once the 
flag bearer of Zionist pioneering — to a Jewish Agency depart- 
ment of urban and rural welfare; and finally, the transfer of 
increasingly large segments of aliyah and absorption work to 
government care. 

Looming in the background of the 3274 Congress was the 
notion that, in reality, the World Zionist Organization had 
outlived its mandate. There were some who felt that since the 
wzo had failed to come to terms with essential aspects central 
to itself, a courageous discussion was called for and that the 
33°¢ Zionist Congress, which was to be also be the centenary 
conclave since the first World Zionist Congress was convened 
in Basle, could be an appropriate occasion. 


[Amnon Hadary] 


The Thirty-third and Thirty-fourth Congresses 

The 33°¢ Zionist Congress convened in Jerusalem in 1997. With 
Diaspora Jewish organizations within the Zionist movement 
now exercising 50% of the vote in the Jewish Agency and 
similarly in the wzo (through the Joint Authority for Jewish 
Zionist Education), Israel found itself less central to the over- 
all agenda. The Zionist leadership and intellectuals attempted 
to define the nature and role of Zionism at the change of 
the millennium. The principle of religious pluralism figured 
high on the agenda of the religious streams; however, it took 
a concerted effort and much adroit negotiation by Chair- 
man Avraham *Burg, to arrive at an acceptable resolution. 
At this congress a resolution was passed requiring at least 
25% of Zionist Congress delegates to be between the ages of 
18-30. 

The 34" Zionist Congress convened in Jerusalem in 
2003. As resolved in the previous Congress, 25% of the del- 
egation was under the age of 30. Under the banner of “Soli- 
darity and Mutual Responsibility: The Jewish People and the 
State of Israel” it brought together Zionist groups from across 
the Zionist spectrum to discuss the issue of Israel as a Jew- 
ish and democratic state and to look toward a new vision of 
Zionism. 

The Zionist Congress concluded with a series of resolu- 
tions reaffirming the centrality of Israel, the importance of im- 
migration, promotion of Jewish Zionist education, increased 
funding for youth movements, coordinating the fight against 
antisemitism and anti-Zionism, and settling the Negev and the 
Galilee. It also issued the following proclamation: 


We, who are assembled at the xxxIv Zionist Congress, held in 
Jerusalem during the fifty-fourth year since the establishment 
of the State of Israel and one hundred and five years since the 
convening of the First Zionist Congress where the right of the 
Jewish People to national revival in Eretz Israel was declared, 
hereby do call upon the legislators of the Knesset of Israel to se- 
cure in Basic Law the fundamental values of the State of Israel 
that determine it to be the State of the Jewish People and a Jew- 
ish and democratic state; 

Whereas the State of Israel was established by the Zionist 
Movement to be the National Home of the Jewish People and 
to achieve our two thousand year long aspiration to bring about 
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the Ingathering of the Exiles, national independence, spiritual 
renaissance and the creation of a society in accordance with the 
vision of the Prophets of Israel; 

Whereas there are those who refute the right of the Jew- 
ish People to self-determination in Eretz Israel; 

And whereas the character of the State of Israel is de- 
termined and expressed, among others, through the Basic 
Laws that serve as the foundation for the future Constitution 
of Israel; 

Therefore, 

We who have assembled at the xx xiv Zionist Congress, 
convened in Jerusalem in the month of Tamuz in the year 5762, 
do proclaim that the time has come to provide for the legal sta- 
tus of the Jewish, Zionist and democratic values of the State of 
Israel in keeping with Israel's Declaration of Independence and 
the ethos of the State since its inception, and to declare the fol- 
lowing principles as the basis for determining the uniqueness, 
character and raison détre of the existence of the State of Israel 
as a Jewish and democratic state. 

1. The State of Israel is the State of the Jewish People and 
its capital is Jerusalem. It is the fulfillment of the aspirations of 
the Zionist Movement and the aspirations of generations for the 
independence and sovereignty of the Jewish People in the spirit 
of the principles of the Declaration of Independence. 

2. The State of Israel will be open to the aliyah of Jews 
and will aspire to bring the Jewish People home. 

3. The State of Israel is a democracy that respects basic 
human rights and the heritage of the minorities living in its 
boundaries, through the safeguarding of equal rights for all of 
its citizens, regardless of religion, race, sex or nationality. The 
values of freedom, freedom of religion and conscience, justice 
and peace are the Jewish heritage of Israel. 

4. The State of Israel safeguards the sites that are holy to 
all religions from any desecration or other offense that would 
interfere with freedom of access to members of all religions to 
their holy places or their sentiments to those sites. 

5. “Hatikvah” is the national anthem of the State. The State 
flag and the State emblem are those determined by the Law of 
the Flag and Emblem. 

6. The State of Israel is a state whose history is inter- 
twined with the history of the Jewish people. The Shabbat is 
the day of rest of the State, the national festivals are its holidays 
and Hebrew is its language. 

7. The State of Israel perceives the encouragement of 
Jewish settlement in Israel to a basic value of Zionism and a 
responsibility of the State and its authorities. 

8. The State of Israel, through the fulfillment of its mis- 
sion, seeks the involvement of the Jewish People in the build- 
ing of the Land and in the Ingathering of the Exiles in accor- 
dance with the statutes of the State. 

9. The State of Israel, as the State of the Jewish People, 
will act to guarantee the future existence of the Jewish People; 
will promote ties between Israel and the Diaspora; and will 
come to the aid of Jews throughout the world in time of need. 

10. The partnership between the State of Israel and the 
Jewish People shall find expression through the National In- 
stitutions as determined by Law. 

On this momentous occasion, here in Jerusalem, we the 
representatives of the Zionist Movement, call upon the Knesset to 
adopt these principles among the Basic Laws of the State of Israel 
as the keystone for ensuring the future of the State of Israel as the 
Jewish and democratic State of the Jewish People. 
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Congress Minutes 

Minutes of the 1°t to the 27 Congresses were published in 
special volumes from 1898 until 1969. The minutes of the 1° 
to the 19 Congresses came out in German. Minutes of the 
First Congress came out in a second edition (Prague, 1911), 
with introductions by Nordau and Wolffsohn, and were also 
translated into Hebrew with supplements by H. Orlan (1947) 
and with the addition of forewords by surviving participants 
in the First Congress. From the 16'* Congress (1929) minutes 
also include discussions of the Jewish Agency Council, which 
took place immediately after the closing session of the Con- 
gress. Hebrew became the language of Congress minutes with 
the 19 Congress, whose minutes are also in German; from the 
20‘ Congress, the official records are only in Hebrew. Hugo 
*Schachtel published the following reference works for the 
minutes of the first Congresses: an index of the first six Con- 
gresses (1905), an index of the Seventh Congress (1906), and 
the resolutions of the first seven Congresses (all in German, 
1906). An index of the minutes of the first four Congresses 
was compiled at Tel Aviv University (1966-69). 

A vast and multilingual literature on the Congresses is 
to be found in newspapers, journals, and special books, espe- 
cially during the periods in which Congresses were held. Vari- 
ous catalogues of journals and newspapers are extremely rich 
in this material, especially the index of Hamishim Shenot Ha- 
Poel ha-Zair, and Zionism and Palestine (11 vols., 1946-56). 

On the role of the Congress within the general structure 
of the Zionist Organization, See *Zionism, Zionist Organiza- 
tion, Organizational Structure. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N.M. Gelber, Ha-Kongresim ha-Ziyyoniyyim 
(1956). WEBSITE: www jaf.org.il/education. 


ZIONIST ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA (zoa), U.S. 
organization of General Zionists. In 1898 Richard *Gottheil, 
who attended the Zionist Congress in Europe, called a New 
York conference which formed the Federation of American 
Zionists. To attract support, the Federation began to publish 
a monthly, The Maccabean, in 1901, and Dos Yidishe Folk in 
1909. The newly formed *Young Judaea (1907) and *Ha- 
dassah (1912) joined the Federation, and at a convention in 
1918 the various Zionist branches merged into the zoA. Louis 
D. *Brandeis was elected honorary president and Julian W. 
*Mack president. The Mack administration (1918-21) partici- 
pated in the work of the *Zionist Commission in Palestine. 
At the Cleveland convention of 1921, Brandeis and his adher- 
ents, who differed from Chaim *Weizmann and the world 
leadership in favoring a policy of private economic invest- 
ment in Palestine, withdrew from the zoa. Louis *Lipsky, 
who supported the *Keren Hayesod, became president, and 
the zoa grew numerically, politically, and financially. In 1924 
a merger of the annual Zionist major fund-raising efforts cre- 
ated the United Palestine Appeal. After the outbreak of World 
War 11 in September 1939, the American Emergency Com- 
mittee (Council after 1943) for Zionist Affairs (EczA) began 
to function. zOA representatives on the EczA occupied the 
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front rank in the political struggles and achievements of that 
period. During 1946-48, U.S. support for the Jewish state was 
achieved by the exertions of the mobilized Zionist forces, in- 
cluding the zoa leaders, especially Abba Hillel *Silver and 
Emanuel *Neumann. 

With the founding of the State of Israel on May 14, 1948, 
the zoa’s role diminished and shifted to fund raising and pub- 
lic relations on behalf of Israel. In 1957 a group of prominent 
Zionists seceded from the zoa and organized the American 
Jewish League for Israel. The zoa struggled to maintain its po- 
sition by fostering projects in Israel such as Kefar Silver and 
the zoa house in Tel Aviv, and stressing Zionist education and 
Hebrew culture in the U.S. zoa supported the Young Judaea 
youth movement and several Zionist-oriented summer camps. 
It published a periodical The New Palestine which later was 
called The American Zionist. Z2oA membership was 147,551 in 
1918; 44,280 in 1939; and 165,000 in 1950. Since 1950 there has 
been a decline in membership. 

[Herbert Parzen] 

ZOAS influence continued to diminish in the 1980s and 
early 1990s as the focus of pro-Israel activism shifted to major 
lobby groups like the American Israel Public Affairs Commit- 
tee (AIPAC) and as Jewish defense agencies increasingly took 
on pro-Israel functions. 

But the group became more prominent after the 1993 
election of Philadelphia activist Morton Klein as zo presi- 
dent in a controversy-ridden contest. 

While most pro-Israel groups supported the 1993 Oslo 
agreement, under Klein the zoa expressed strong reserva- 
tions, citing ongoing terrorism and continuing statements 
by Palestine Liberation Organization leader Yasser Arafat re- 
jecting Israel’s right to exist. Klein also used his position as 
a member of the Conference of Presidents of Major Jewish 
Organization to attack fellow presidents and to criticize indi- 
viduals including New York Times columnist Thomas Fried- 
man, and to lead a campaign against John K. Roth for direc- 
tor of the Research Institute of the U.S. Holocaust Memorial 
Museum. He tried to prevent the Presidents Conference from 
endorsing the Peace Process even when this was the policy of 
the elected government of Israel. 

As ZoA became more critical of Israel’s participation in 
the peace process, the group was wracked by internal dissen- 
sion over the question of whether it was appropriate for Amer- 
ican Jews to criticize the policies of an elected government in 
Jerusalem. That led to several local chapters, led by a promi- 
nent group in Baltimore, to disaffiliate from zoa. 

But the shift to the right helped zoa reestablish a strong 
fundraising base. The group, and Klein in particular, also be- 
came close allies of Christian Zionist groups that became in- 
creasingly critical of the Oslo process and U.S. involvement 
in ongoing negotiations. 

ZOA was most effective in raising the issue of American 
victims of Palestinian terrorism. In the 1990s, it established a 
Washington lobbying operation that frequently clashed with 
AIPAC, the leading pro-Israel lobby group, and began working 
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ancient Russian literature. Three volumes of his studies were 
published posthumously by his sons, the first dealing with the 
Jewish sources of the ancient Russian chronicle Povest vrem- 
yonnykh let (1922), and the second and third with the Jewish 
element in ancient Russian literature (1926, 1927). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: KS, 2 (1925/26), 19-20. 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


BARATZ, JOSEPH (1890-1968), Zionist labor leader; a 
founder of the collective settlement movement in Erez Israel. 
Baratz was born in Kamenets, Ukraine. In Erez Israel, where 
he settled in 1906, he worked as a laborer. In 1910, he became 
one of the founders of the first kevuzah, *Deganyah. He was 
a leading figure in the *Ha-Poel ha-Zair Party (and later in 
*Mapai), and opened the founding conference of the *His- 
tadrut in Haifa in 1920. During World War 11 and the Israel 
War of Independence, Baratz devoted himself to the welfare 
needs of the Jewish soldiers in Erez Israel, becoming chair- 
man of the Israel Soldiers Aid Committee in 1948. The Sol- 
diers’ House (Beit ha-Hayyal) in Tel Aviv is named for him. 
He was a member of the First Knesset. His books include A 
Village by the Jordan: the Story of Degania (1954), which ap- 
peared in 13 languages; and Im Hayyaleinu (“With Our Sol- 
diers,” 1945). His wife, Miriam (née Ostrovsky), was one of 
the first settlers of the Second Aliyah, living and working in 
Deganyah from its founding. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tidhar, 3 (1958), 1402; B. Shohetman, Divrei J. 
Baratz (1950), incl. bibl.; D. Lazar, Rashim be- Yisrael, 2 (1955), 233-7. 


[Abraham Aharoni] 


BARAZANI, ASENATH, daughter of the eminent Rabbi 
Samuel b. Nethanel ha-Levi of Kurdistan (1560?-1625/1635?2). 
Her father, a scholar and mystic with a large following, aimed 
to rectify a dearth of educated leaders by building a yeshivah 
in Mosul, where he hoped to train young men who would be- 
come community leaders and scholars. Since he had no sons, 
he trained his daughter to be a learned scholar of the highest 
order. Asenath was married to one of her father’s finest stu- 
dents, Rabbi Jacob Mizrahi, who promised her father that she 
would do no domestic labor and could spend her time as a 
Torah scholar. R. Mizrahi, who succeeded Asenath’s father as 
head of the yeshivah, became so involved in his studies that 
his wife essentially taught the yeshivah students and provided 
them with rabbinic training. Following her husband’s death, 
the leadership of the yeshivah naturally passed to his widow 
in a painless transition. Since neither her father nor her hus- 
band had been successful fundraisers, the yeshivah was always 
in financial straits, and Asenath wrote a number of letters re- 
questing funds in which she described the dire situation that 
had befallen herself and her children. Her home and belong- 
ings had been confiscated, as had their clothing and books. 
She was still teaching Torah, but the debts were adding up and, 
as a woman, she felt it was inappropriate to travel in search 
of financial support. In letters addressed to her, one sees the 
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respect and admiration of fellow rabbis from far and near. 
Her few extant writings demonstrate a complete mastery of 
Torah, Talmud, Midrash, Kabbalah, and Hebrew, for her letters 
are lyrical as well as erudite. A recently discovered manuscript 
provides additional insight into her life, revealing inter alia 
an attempt to deceive her regarding transmission of contri- 
butions intended for her support. Nevertheless, she success- 
fully ran a yeshivah which continued to produce serious 
scholars, including her son, whom she sent to Baghdad upon 
request, where he continued the dynasty of rabbinic schol- 
ars. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Benayahu, “R. Samuel Barzani: Leader of 
Kurdistan Jewry, in: Sefunot 9 (1965), 23-125 (Heb.); J. Mann, Texts 
and Studies in Jewish History and Literature, Vol. 1 (1972); A. Ben- 
Yaakov, “Kurdistan Jewish Communities” (Heb., 1981); E. Brauer, 
‘The Jews of Kurdistan (R. Patai, ed.) (1993); U. Melammed Uri and R. 
Levine. “Rabbi Asenath: A Female Yeshiva Director in Kurdistan,” in: 
Pe‘amim, 82 (2000), 163-78 (Heb.); Y-Y. Rivlin, “Poetry of the Ara- 
maic-Speaking Jews” (Heb., 1959). 


[Renée Levine Melammed (2"4 ed.)] 


BARAZANI, MOSHE (1926-1947), Jew condemned to death 
by the British in Palestine. Barazani was born in Arbel, Syria, 
and came to Erez Israel with his parents as a child and lived 
in Jerusalem. He joined Lehi and was arrested in 1947 when, 
during a search, a hand grenade was found in his pocket. He 
was sentenced to death by a military court after a trial lasting 
less than two hours. Together with Meir *Feinstein, however, 
he cheated the gallows by taking his own life on the eve of his 
intended execution. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Nedava, Olei-ha-Gardom (1966); Y. Gu- 
rion, Ha-Nizzahon Olei Gardom (1971). 


BARAZANI, SAMUEL BEN NETHANEL HA-LEVI 
(15602-16302), rabbi and kabbalist. His name derives from 
the town Barazan in Kurdistan, where he was probably born. 
His numerous wanderings were apparently the result of the 
political situation. He maintained yeshivot in Barazan, Akrah, 
Mosul, and Amadiyah. During his last years, he was the most 
distinguished scholar of Kurdistan and the acknowledged 
leader of Kurdistan Jewry. His authority was absolute though 
he held no official position. He revived the Jewish community 
of Kurdistan, where his disciples filled positions in many of 
the important communities. Barazani sent letters of rebuke 
and of comfort to the communities with the aim of prevent- 
ing the prevalent religious laxity. He lived in great poverty 
and want. He was regarded as a saint, and his grave in Ama- 
diyah became a place of pilgrimage. Barazani’s books, many of 
which have been lost, are permeated with kabbalistic themes, 
and reflect an acquaintance with philosophy. Some of his pi- 
yyutim, festival prayers, and reshuyyot are included in the lit- 
urgy of Kurdistan, and some have been published. Among 
Barazani’s works extant in manuscript are Avnei Zikkaron of 
which many copies exist, on the laws of ritual slaughter, Sefer 
ha-Iyyun, Sefer Derashot, and fragments of Sefer Haruzot. 
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closely and virtually exclusively with right-of-center lawmak- 
ers. In 2005 zoa became a leading U.S. voice against Israel’s 
unilateral withdrawal from Gaza, conducting a vigorous but 
ultimately unsuccessful advertising campaign in Israel against 


the withdrawal. 
[James Besser (24 ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zionist Organization of America, Annual 
Reports, 1 (1898-to date); idem, Zo in Review, 1 (1964-to date); M. 
Feinstein, American Zionism: 1884-1904 (1965); R. Learsi, Fulfillment: 
The Epic Story of Zionism (1951); H. Parzen, A Short History of Zionism 
(1962); S.H. Sankowsky, A Short History of Zionism (1947), 98-107. 


ZIONIST SOCIALIST WORKERS’ PARTY (or ss, the ini- 
tials of “Zionists-Socialists” in Russian), territorialist group in 
Russia founded at a conference held (interrupted as a result 
of the arrests of its participants) in Odessa, in January—Feb- 
ruary 1905. The party was the outcome of the rift between 
two conflicting tendencies in *Poalei Zion in 1903-04, and 
though efforts were made to unite the separate groups into a 
united Zionist Socialist party, the ideological differentiation 
led to three distinct trends: territorialist, autonomist, and 
Erez-Israel-centered. There were also differences on the par- 
ticipation of Jewish socialists in the revolutionary struggle in 
Russia. Among the leaders and activists of the party were: N. 
*Syrkin, J.W. *Latzky-Bertholdi, the brothers Jacob and Joseph 
*Lestschinsky, G. *Abramowitz (Avrahami), J. Chernikhov 
(Danieli), M. Rashkes, M. *Litvakov, A. *Yoffe, M. Shatz-Anin, 
S. *Niger, the brothers David and Moses Gepstein, J. *Pat, D. 
*Lvovich, B. Zelikovich (M. Gutman), Samuel *Weizmann, 
and A. Sokolovski. B. *Dinur (Dinaburg), B. *Katznelson, A. 
*Harzfeld, M.D. *Remez (Drabkin), as well as S. *Mikhoels, A. 
Leyeles *Glanz, and Elisha *Rodin, who belonged to it during 
various periods. In its foundation statement the party adhered 
to *territorialism, arguing that the essence of Zionism was its 
“social economic content,’ and not “the revival of the Jewish 
land, Jewish culture, and Jewish tradition.” Therefore, “there is 
no organic link between Zionism and Palestine.” Because the 
ss had rejected the purely autonomist principle of “Sejmism,’ 
the supporters of the *Vozrozhdeniye group rapidly seceded 
from it. The party participated in the Seventh Zionist Congress 
(summer 1905), after which it left the Zionist Organization, 
supporting the Jewish territorialist organization founded by 
I. *Zangwill. The first proper convention of the party was held 
in Leipzig (March 1906) and decided to change its name, but 
it postponed it until the establishment of a Jewish world so- 
cialist organization. A minority within the party did not sup- 
port its extreme anti-Erez Israel stance. 

The ss viewed the future of the Jews in the Diaspora 
with extreme pessimism and saw an urgent need for a radi- 
cal solution for fear of catastrophe. The party did not believe 
in “national cultural autonomy” of the Bundist type, nor in 
the national-political autonomism of the Sejmists. The ab- 
sence of a “national economy” and “acute, social-economic 
and national-political pressures” were leading to the constant 
impoverishment of the Jewish masses and their “cultural ste- 
rility”” The formula “non-proletarization” evolving into “non- 
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industrialization,” explained the abnormal conditions of the 
Jewish proletariat and its restriction to small industry and 
craftsmanship. Thus it could not be “the real bearer of the so- 
cialist ideal” The “historical necessity” for realizing the con- 
cept of territorialism was linked to the actual flow of Jewish 
mass emigration, which occupied a central place in the party’s 
ideology. The Jewish emigration, flowing to developed coun- 
tries and towns, would reach a saturation point. It would be 
compelled to chance its direction toward agriculture, toward 
a compact settlement, which would foster “the concentration 
of the Jewish masses in a free territory.’ Once political rights 
would be won this evolution would lead to the formation of 
a “Jewish national economic organism.” This concept lacked, 
however, any indication as to the role to be played by the party 
in the realization of Jewish territorialism. The party regarded 
itself as a social-democratic Marxist party, supported active 
participation in the revolutionary struggle of Russia, but did 
not see any organic link between it and the aims of territo- 
rialism. In the revolution of 1905-06 its influence reached a 
peak and it became a factor second in importance only to 
the *Bund, which regarded it as a serious rival. The party 
also struck roots in Poland, especially in *Czestochowa (J. 
Kruk and A. *Syngalowski). It claimed to have 27,000 mem- 
bers and played an active role in Jewish *self-defense and in 
the trade-union movement. In 1907 it was joined by the Jew- 
ish territorialist workers’ party, the successor of the “Minsk 
trend” of Poalei Zion. 

There was also a “ss League Abroad.” The party main- 
tained relations with sister organizations in the United States 
(the “Zionist territorialists,” led by N. Syrkin, B. *Zuckerman, 
and A. Goldberg), England, and Argentina. The ss partici- 
pated in the Congress of the Second Socialist International at 
Stuttgart (1907) on a consultative basis, but it was not accepted 
as a member of the International. In the reaction years, after 
the abortive revolution of 1905-06, the ss declined greatly in 
importance and was abandoned by a number of its leaders. Its 
slogan became “regulation of emigration” (Vilna Convention, 
1908), hence its initiative for the calling of a World Emigration 
Congress, the project of an emigration bank, and its participa- 
tion in the congresses of the Jewish Territorial Organization. 
The ss stood for Yiddishism. At its fourth conference (1911) it 
decided to participate in the life of the Jewish communities, 
while at the fifth conference (March 31-April 1, 1915), it ad- 
opted, for the first time, a positive position on autonomism. 
The ss participated in the activities of the *ortT, the *Society 
for the Promotion of Culture among the Jews of Russia, and 
the *ozz. During World War 1 the ss adopted an anti-war 
attitude (fifth conference, 1915) and was opposed to partici- 
pation in the patriotic war-industrial committees in Russia. 
After the February 1917 Revolution it substituted in its name 
the word “territorialist” instead of “Zionist,” and adopted - at 
its sixth conference (April 1917) - the program of national au- 
tonomy. Thus the road was open for a union with the Sejmists 
and the establishment of the *United Jewish Socialist Work- 
ers’ Party (Fareynigte; June 1917). Several former members of 
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the ss were prominent for their role in Jewish settlement in 
the Soviet Union (e.g., I. Golde and Y. Liberberg). The organs 
of the ss included: Khronik fun der Tsionistish-Sotsialistisher 
Arbeter Partey (1905), Forverts (Warsaw, 1905-06); Der Nayer 
Veg, Unzer Veg (Vilna, 1906-07), Der Shtral, 2 vols. (1907-08), 
and Tsukunft (1913). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Kirzshanski, Der Yidisher Arbeter, 2-4 
(1925-28), index; B. Borochov, Ketavim, 1-3 (1955-66); Sotsialistisher 
Teritorializm (1934), 43-51, 79-115, 140-8; A.L. Patkin, The Origins of 
the Russian-Jewish Labor Movement (1947), 222-8; M. Gutman, Royter 
Pinkas, 1 (1921), 152-73; B. Katznelson, Ketavim, 5 (1947), 382-5; B. 
Dinur, Be-Olam she-Shaka (1958), 303-60; M. Katz, A Dor Vos Hot 
Farloyrn di Moyre (1956), 54-57, 156-67, 195-216; I. Gordin, Yorn Far- 
gangene, Yorn Umfargeslekhe (1960), 54-116; I. Rubin, Fundanen Ahin 
(1952), 143-91; O. Janowsky, The Jews and Minority Rights (1933), in- 
dex; J. Kruk, Tahat Diglan shel Shalosh Mahpekhot (1968). 


[Moshe Mishkinsky] 


ZIPH (Heb. 43; Wilderness of Ziph, *]t 727/), city of Judah 
mentioned in the seventh district of the hill country of Judah 
together with Maon, Carmel, and Juttah (Josh. 15:55); it was 
also associated with the Calebites (1 Chron. 2:42; 4:16). The 
Ziphites were noted for their loyalty to Saul, to whom they 
twice revealed the site of David's hiding places in the desert 
which extended east of the city (1 Sam. 23:19 ff; 26:1ff; cf. Ps. 
54:2). Ziph was fortified by Rehoboam and it apparently served 
as the terminus of his line of defense guarding the southern 
part of Judah (11 Chron. 11:8). The wilderness of Ziph, the des- 
ert east of the city, was almost impassable for an enemy army. 
The importance of Ziph during the Judean kingdom is attested 
by its appearance (along with Hebron, Socoh, and mmst) on 
royal seal impressions from Judah. The settlement in Ziph con- 
tinued to exist in the fourth century c.£.: a village with this 
name is mentioned by Eusebius in Daromas in the territory 
belonging to Eleutheropolis (Bet Guvrin; Onom. 92:15 ff.). It 
is last mentioned in connection with the life of St. Euthemios 
(fifth century). Ziph is identified with Tell Zif, 4% mi. (7 km.) 
southeast of Hebron. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Klein, Mehkarim Erez Yisreeliyyim (1923), 
9, 28; A. Alt, in: pyB, 22 (1926), 77; B. Maisler, Toledot ha-Mehkar ha- 
Arkheologi... (1936), 42, 160; Abel, Géog, 2 (1938), 490; Avi- Yonah, 


Geog, 105; EM, 2 (1965), 911-3. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


ZIPPER, GERSHON (1868-1921), leader of the Zionist Move- 
ment in Galicia. Born in Monasterzyska, East Galicia, Zipper 
became one of the outstanding lawyers in Galicia. His special 
concern was the oppressed and the poor. From his early youth 
he was an active Zionist. He was a member of the group that 
published the first Polish-language Zionist periodical, Przy- 
sloszcz (“Future”) in 1892, and, together with A. Korkis, was 
the author of a Zionist booklet in Polish, “The Task of Jewish 
Youth” Zipper was one of the founders of a Galician Zionist 
organization that preceded by several years the appearance of 
Theodor *Herzl’s Der Judenstaat, and became one of the lead- 
ing protagonists of political Zionism in Galicia. He also be- 
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came active on the local political scene and played a leading 
role in the 1911 elections to the Austrian parliament on behalf 
of a Zionist list. The list, however, suffered a severe defeat as a 
result of the intimidation practiced by the Austrian adminis- 
tration, in cooperation with the Jewish assimilationists. The 
following year he visited Erez Israel, where he met Solomon 
*Schiller, his former associate in Zionist work in Poland, who 
had become director of the Hebrew high school in Jerusalem. 
On his return, Zipper organized a campaign for the creation 
of a building fund for the high school and succeeded in rais- 
ing the money for the erection of the school building. He was 
also active on behalf of the *Jewish National Fund. During 
World War 1 he served in the Austrian army. On his return 
to Lvov after the war, he resumed his activities in the Zionist 
Organization of Galicia and when the Zionist leaders of Lvov 
were arrested, after the pogrom, Zipper alone was left to lead 
the struggle with the Polish authorities for Jewish rights. At 
the beginning of 1919 he founded Chwila (“The Moment”), a 
Polish-language Zionist newspaper. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Ginsberg, Gershon Zipper (Yid. 1937); 
N.M. Gelber, Toledot ha-Tenuah ha-Ziyyonit be-Galizyah, 2 vols. 


(1958), index. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


ZIPPER, YAAKOV (1900-1983), Canadian educator and Yid- 
dish author. Zipper was born in Tyszowce, Poland, the son of 
Rabbi Abraham David *Shtern. After receiving an intensive 
hasidic education from his father and at the traditional heder, 
Zipper became deeply interested in Yiddish culture and ed- 
ucation and trained as a teacher in the secularist schools of 
Poland. Despite his strongly secular views and associations, 
Zipper always maintained a positive interest in the traditional 
and religious values of Jewish culture and a love for Hebrew 
as well as for Yiddish, Jewish folklore, the established Jewish 
community, and the Land of Israel. 

While in Poland, Zipper helped to organize secular 
schools in Vladimir Volynski and Ustilug. In 1925, he emi- 
grated to Canada, where he became the leader of the Labor 
Zionist-oriented Yiddish-Hebrew Peretz schools of Winnipeg 
and, from 1934 until his retirement in 1971, in Montreal. He 
was an important figure in Canadian Jewish literary circles, 
being active in the Jewish Public Library, the Poalei Zion, the 
Jewish Nation Workers’ Alliance, the Jewish Writers’ Associa- 
tion, and in the educational work of the Canadian Jewish Con- 
gress. Under his direction and the leadership of Leiser Zuker 
(1886-1965), the Peretz School paid special attention to the 
education of the children of the poor, despite the institution's 
constantly straitened finances. 

Zipper also played a leading part in extending the ac- 
tivities of the Jewish schools of the community to the realm 
of adult education, so that the Peretz schools became a vital 
spiritual center for the secular and Zionist community - as did 
the Jewish People’s schools with which they merged in 1971. In 
this context Zipper’s oratorical and literary talents supported 
his pedagogical training. 
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A major thrust of Zipper’s thinking and teaching was 
the centrality of East-European folk Jewry in the recent cen- 
turies of Jewish history, which is reflected in his considerable 
literary output, both in Hebrew and in Yiddish. Together with 
Y.Y. *Segal, Rachel *Korn, Melech *Ravitch, Mordecai Chos- 
sid, N.J. Gotlib, and Peretz Miransky, he helped to establish 
the Canadian - and especially the Montreal - community as 
one of the important secondary centers of Jewish literature in 
the mid-20" century. His short stories, book reviews, poems, 
travel reports, and other writings appeared in scores of peri- 
odicals in the United States, Europe, Israel, and South Amer- 
ica. His Hebrew style was as original a contribution to Jewish 
literature as were his Yiddish works. Much of his writing re- 
interprets biblical and historic themes. His first major work, 
based upon the biography of the Ba’al Shem Tov, appeared in 
serial form in Haolam (1937-38) and later in book form, both 
in Hebrew (Ish Hayah ba-Arez, 1955) and in Yiddish (Geven iz 
a Mentsh, Montreal, 1940). His semi-autobiographical novel, 
Oyf Yener Zeyt Bug (Montreal, 1946), set in Poland after World 
War I, appeared in a Hebrew version, Me-Ever Li-Nehar Bug, 
in 1957. His Tsvishen Teykhen un Vassern (Montreal, 1960), a 
major fictional work on Jewish life and moods in Polish vil- 
lages, also appeared in Hebrew, Bein Naharot u-Nehalim, in 
1967. He wrote a long elegy on the ruins of the Holocaust, “Tkh 
bin Vider in Khurever Heym Gekumen” (Montreal, 1965). Zip- 
per also edited the Leizer Zuker Gedenkbukh in memory of 
the prominent Poalei Zion educational worker and Canadian 


Jewish Congress leader. 
[David Rome] 


ZIPPORAH (Heb. 71153), wife of Moses. The name of Zippo- 
rah’s father is variously given as Reuel (Ex. 2:18, 21) and *Jethro 
(18:2; cf. 3:1), priest of Midian. She was one of seven daughters 
(2:16). Zipporah bore Moses two sons, Gershom and Eliezer 
(2:22; 18:3-4). She appears to have accompanied her husband 
on his return to Egypt when, at a night encampment on the 
way, she averted his imminent death by circumcising her son 
with a flint (4:24-26). Zipporah seems to have returned with 
her children to her father’s home in Midian, rejoining Moses 
at Mt. Sinai after the Exodus from Egypt (18:1-6). Nothing 


further is recorded of her. 
[Nahum M. Sarna] 


In the Aggadah 

Zipporah is praised in the Midrash both for her piety and 
virtue (MK 16b; Ex. R. 1:32) and for her beauty (Mid. Ps. 7:18). 
Various explanations are given of her name (“bird”): When 
questioned by her father about Moses, she ran after him like 
a bird and returned with him (Ex. R. 1:32); she cleansed her 
father’s house from every vestige of idolatry as a bird collects 
the smallest crumbs from the ground (ibid.); she is compared 
to the bird used in the purification rites of the leper (Tanh. B., 
Ex. 6). As soon as Jethro realized that Moses was the Hebrew 
who had fled from Egypt he had him thrown into a pit. During 
the ten years he spent in the pit, however, Zipporah provided 
him with food until he was set free (Targ. Jon., Ex. 2:21). The 
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“sending away” of Zipporah after the Exodus is interpreted as 
meaning that Moses gave her a bill of divorce (Mekh., Amalek, 
3). Identifying the “Cushite woman” (Ethiopian) in Numbers 
12:1 with Zipporah whom he remarried, the rabbis explain that 
as a Cushite woman is distinguished by her skin, so was she 
distinguished by her virtuous deeds (mx 16b). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Talmon, in: Eretz Israel, 3 (1954), 93-96 
(Heb.), 4 (Eng. summ.); J. Blau, in: Tarbiz, 26 (1956/57), 1-3 (Heb.), 
1 (Eng. summ.); S. Ben-Shabbat, ibid., 213 (Heb.), 7 (Eng. summ.); 
H. Kosmala, in: vT, 12 (1962), 14-28 (incl. bibl.); J. Morgenstern, in: 
HUCA, 34 (1963), 35-70; Ginzberg, Legends, index. 


ZIPSER, MAJER (1815-1869), rabbi and leader of the *Ne- 
ologist movement in Hungary. Born in Balassagyarmat, Hun- 
gary, Zipser studied at the renowned yeshivot of *Eisenstadt 
and *Mikulov, under R. Meir *Eisenstadt and N. *Trebitsch, 
respectively. The latter granted him his rabbinical diploma 
(semikhah), as did Moses *Sofer though he was not one of his 
disciples (1837). While still engaged in his talmudic studies, 
he acquired a broad general education, and graduated from 
the University of Pest in 1851. In 1844 Zipser was appointed 
rabbi of *Szekesfehervar. As soon as he assumed his position, 
he called for reforms in the order of prayer: the exclusion of 
the piyyutim from the obligatory prayers and their recital 
in silence. Controversies immediately broke out within the 
community which increased after he consented to give a get 
(divorce bill) in the community, something which had never 
been done before. Zipser published Mei ha-Shilloah (“Waters 
of Siloah,” 1853) in defense of his attitude. In 1850 he went to 
England, where he published his apologetic work The Talmud 
and the Gospels (1851). It was republished by the community 
of London in 1852 as “The Sermon on the Mount Reviewed..., 
in reply to statements made by two members of parliament, 
Inglis and Newgate” As a result of the disputes in his com- 
munity, he thought of emigrating, but accepted a call from 
the community of Rechnitz (Rohonc), where he remained 
until his death. His other works include Zur Biographie R. 
Meir Eisenstadt (1846-47); Die juedischen Zustaende unter der 
150 jaehrigen Tuerkenherrschaft (1846-47); Raphael Meldola 
(1846-47); and Kritische Untersuchung ueber die Originalitaet 
der im Talmud und Midraschim vorkommenden Parabeln und 
Sentenzen (1848). His German translation of Josephus’ Contra 
Apionem, entitled Ueber das hohe Alter des juedischen Volkes 
gegen Apion, was edited by A. *Jellinek and published post- 
humously in 1870. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Reich, in: Beth El, 2 (1868), 265-97. 


[Baruch Yaron] 


ZIRELSON, JUDAH LEIB (1860-1941), chief rabbi of 
Bessarabia, communal leader, and author. Born in Kozelets, 
Ukraine, at the age of 18 he became rabbi of Priluki and in 1908 
of Kishinev. When he received a call to Radom, his commu- 
nity opposed his leaving; the leaders of the Radom commu- 
nity submitted the issue to a bet din but lost the case. Widely 
learned and proficient in many languages, Zirelson became a 
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leading Zionist and a regular contributor to Hebrew periodi- 
cals in Russia, such as Ha-Meliz, Ha-Zefirah, Ha-Zeman, Ha- 
Peles, and Ha-Modia. He dissociated himself from Zionism, 
however, as a result of a dispute in 1898 about the election 
of the Vaad Rabbanim (“Committee of Rabbis”). In 1908 he 
presided over the Conference of Russian Rabbis which met 
in St. Petersburg to discuss the Jewish position in Russia. In 
1911 he issued an appeal for signatories to the protest against 
the *blood libel raised during the Beilis case at Kiev. In 1912 
he was one of the founders of Agudat Israel and was chair- 
man of the two congresses held by that organization in Vienna 
(1923 and 1929). A communal leader of the loftiest stature, he 
was one of the personalities most active on behalf of Russian 
Jewry. When Bessarabia was incorporated in Romania (1920), 
he learned Romanian, became the leader of the extreme Or- 
thodox Jewry of that country, and was elected a deputy to the 
Romanian parliament in 1922 and a senator in 1926. Besides 
being the chief rabbi, he was for certain periods also the head 
of the community and even mayor of Kishinev, in recognition 
of which many honors were conferred on him. In Kishinev 
he founded numerous institutions, among these its first Or- 
thodox high school. He was shot and killed by the Germans 
in Kishinev (during World War 11). 

He was the author of several important works: Azei 
Levanon (1922), responsa; Gevul Yehudah (1906, 19127), re- 
sponsa; Hegyon Lev (1929), homilies and eulogies; Maarekhei 
Lev (1932), responsa and homilies; Derekh Selulah (1902), es- 
says and poems; and Lev Yehudah, 1 (1935), 2 (1961), responsa 
and addresses. In his works he included many quotations in 
various languages, being in this respect almost unique in re- 
sponsa literature. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Slipoi, Ha-Gaon Rabbi Yehudah Leib Zirel- 
son (1948); Elleh Ezkerah, 1 (1956), 164-76; LNYL, 7 (1968), 600-1. 

[Itzhak Alfassi] 


ZIRIDS (Ar. Banu Ziri), *Berber dynasty which ruled Ifriqiya 
(Northeastern Africa, mainly *Tunisia of today) from the late 
tenth century until approximately 1167. A branch of this fam- 
ily extended Berber rule into *Spain in the 11 century and 
established its capital at Granada. Under Zirid domination 
in Northeastern Africa there emerged a vital center of Jewish 
intellectual life. This became feasible owing to the dynasty’s 
tolerant disposition toward the Jews who generally populated 
the city of *Kairouan and the commercial ports of Mahdiya 
and Gabés (today part of southern Tunisia). Kairouan was the 
residence of the central Jewish leadership and its president, 
the *nagid. Perhaps the most illustrious nagid in the Zirid era 
was Ibrahim b. ‘Ata, who was court physician to the governors 
Badis and Mu’izz. He had the title of negid ha-Golah bestowed 
upon him in recognition of his outstanding services both to 
his local community and to the *Pumbedita Academy. 

After the Zirids extended their authority to Spain, the 
Jews of Granada were able to promote cultural and political 
activity with no particular curbs on communal freedom ex- 
ercised by the Zirids. This was especially true once the latter 
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appointed *Samuel ha-Nagid and his son, Joseph, as govern- 
mental ministers (viziers). One of the reasons the Jews were 
properly treated may be attributed to their contribution to the 
dynasty’s financial stability. Following the murder of Joseph 
ha-Nagid in 1066, Jewish influence declined. The *Almoravids 
replaced the Zirids as a dominant ruling Berber dynasty in 
North Africa. Though the Almoravids proved tolerant vis-a-vis 
their Jewish subjects, this attitude hardly measured up to the 
golden age enjoyed by the Jews until the mid-12" century. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.D. Goitein, A Mediterranean Society: The 
Jewish Communities of the Arab World as Portrayed in the Documents 
of the Cairo Geniza, vol. 2: The Community (1967-71); H.Z. Hirsch- 
berg, A History of the Jews in North Africa, vol. 1 (1974); N.A. Stillman, 
The Jews of Arab Lands: A History and Source Book (1979). 


[Michael M. Laskier (24 ed.)] 


ZISLING, AHARON (1901-1964), labor leader in Erez Israel. 
Born in the Minsk district, Belorussia, Zisling received both a 
religious and a secular education. In 1914 he was taken to Tel 
Aviv by his family. In 1917, when the Turkish authorities or- 
dered the evacuation of Tel Aviv, Zisling studied with a group 
of deported teachers in Haderah and, under the influence of 
Joseph Hayyim *Brenner, he grew closer to the labor move- 
ment. He worked as a laborer in kevuzat Tirah near Haifa and 
on the Afulah-Nazareth road and participated in the found- 
ing of the workers’ collective Havurat ha-Emek, which merged 
with kibbutz En-Harod. Zisling, who was a delegate to the 
founding conference of the *Histadrut (1920) and served as 
secretary of the Jerusalem workers’ council (1925-26), was a 
member of kibbutz En-Harod from its start and a leader of the 
*Ha-Kibbutz ha-Me'uhad movement. Among the founders of 
*Youth Aliyah, he served on its executive board. As a member 
of the *Haganah command, he participated in the founding of 
the *Palmah. During World War 11, Zisling was a founder of 
the Friendship League with the U.S.S.R. A leader of the origi- 
nal *Ahdut ha-Avodah which merged with Ha-Poel ha-Zair 
to form *Mapai (1930), he led the Si’ah Bet (“faction B”) when 
Mapai split and became a founder of the new Ahdut ha-Avodah 
Party (1944) and of *Mapam (1948). He was a delegate to the 
Asefat ha-Nivharim, beginning with the second one, a member 
of the Vaad Leummi executive, co-founder of Kofer ha-Yishuv 
(the yishuv defense fund), and an active member of central 
institutions of the Histadrut. In 1947 he was a member of the 
Jewish Agency delegation to the United Nations. He served in 
Minhelet ha-Am (People’s Administration, see *Israel, State of, 
Central Governance) and in the provisional Israel government 
of 1948-49 as minister of agriculture. He was a member of the 
First Knesset. From 1961 to 1963 Zisling was a member of the 
Zionist Executive and headed its absorption department. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tidhar, 4 (1950), 1571-72. 


[Abraham Aharoni] 


ZISSU, ABRAHAM LEIB (1888-1956), Romanian Zionist 
leader and author. Born in Piatra-Neamt, Zissu was descended 
from prominent Habad Hasidim and was raised in a religious 
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environment. Although he became an important manufac- 
turer, Zissu devoted most of his time to literary and politi- 
cal work of a Jewish or Zionist nature. He joined Leon *Al- 
gazi and the philo-Semitic Romanian writer Gala Galaction 
(1879-1961) in publishing the periodical Spicul; was coeditor 
(from 1908) with M.M. *Braunstein (Mi-Bashan) of the He- 
brew monthly Ha-Mekiz; and in 1919 founded the Romanian 
Zionist daily Mantuirea. 

As an active Zionist, Zissu often came into conflict with 
Jewish assimilationists who headed many Jewish institutions, 
and in his writing developed a violently polemical style. He 
wrote several novels and other works on Jewish themes, in- 
cluding Spovedania unui Candelabru (“Confession of a Cande- 
labrum’? 1926); Ereticul dela Manastirea Neamtului (“The Her- 
etic of the Neamt Monastery’, 1930); Calea Calvarului (“The 
Road of Calvary”, 1935); and Samson si Noul Dagon (“Samson 
and the New Dagon’, 1939). The publication of his study Lo- 
gos, Israel, Biserica (“The Logos, Israel, and the Church’, 1937) 
brought him threats of violence from outraged antisemitic stu- 
dents. From 1944 he headed the Zionist Federation and the 
World Jewish Congress (Romanian section), and organized 
the mass emigration to Erez Israel of Romanian Jews. Zissu 
nevertheless continued his efforts under the Communist re- 
gime until he was arrested, tried, and sentenced to life impris- 
onment in 1954 for Zionist activities. Following his release, he 
arrived in Israel in 1956, but died a few weeks later. 

Abraham Zissu’s son. THEODORE ZISSU (1916-1942), 
who had an English university education, was a practical 
Zionist. He foresaw the immense importance of the then bar- 
ren Negev region of Palestine and, after the 1937 Peel Commis- 
sion, formed the Negev Group to fight for the area's inclusion 
in any future Jewish state. Zissu conducted a vigorous publicity 
campaign to this end. During World War 11 he rose from the 
ranks to become a British tank officer and was fatally wounded 
at the battle of El Alamein. His book, The Negev, Southern Dis- 
trict of Palestine, was published in 1946. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Arghezi, in: Adam (July 31, 1929); A. 


Saraga, He-Asui li-Veli Het (1964). 
[Abraham Feller] 


ZITNITSKY, PINCAS (Pedro) LAZARO (1894-1967), Ar- 
gentine journalist, editor, and author. Born in Kiev, Zitnitsky 
studied law at Kiev, Koenigsberg, and Bonn. He emigrated to 
Argentina in 1928 and was active in the non-Zionist and Yid- 
dishist left-wing sector of the Jewish community in Buenos 
Aires and presided over the Tzentral Veltlech Yiddishe Shul 
Organizatzie (TZVISHO; Central Organization of Jewish Sec- 
ular Schools) upon its foundation in 1934. He was also one 
of the directors and a member of the editorial board of the 
leftist Yiddish daily newspaper Di Presse of Buenos Aires. He 
became a professor of Slavic civilization at the Universidad 
Internacional de Latino-America, Buenos Aires, in 1959, and 
vice rector the following year. Zitnitsky was a prolific jour- 
nalist and essayist. His books include Forerunners of Scien- 
tific Socialism (1928), The Meaning of History (1930), Peretz: 
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Philosophy and Socialism (1951), and A Half-Century of Yid- 
dish Literature (1952). 


ZITRON, SAMUEL LEIB (1860-1930), Hebrew and Yid- 
dish writer and journalist. The son of a distinguished merchant 
family in Minsk, Zitron was educated at Lithuanian yeshivot. 
While studying at the Volozhin yeshivah, he became attracted 
to the Haskalah and in 1876 moved to Vienna, where he became 
friendly with P. *Smolenskin. After studying for several years in 
Germany, he began his journalistic career, and for more than 
50 years contributed to the Yiddish press and to nearly all the 
Hebrew periodicals in the Diaspora. In the 1880s to 1890s, he 
wrote short stories, one of which, “Yonah Potah” (1887), aroused 
popular attention. He joined the Hibbat Zion movement in its 
early days and translated L. *Pinsker’s Autoemanzipation into 
Hebrew (it appeared in a censored version, under the title Im 
Ein Ani Li Mi Li). From 1904 Zitron lived in Vilna and edited 
various newspapers and anthologies. Of special interest are a 
series of articles on the Hebrew press published in Haolam, 4 
(1911-14, 1927-30). Based mainly on Zitron’s personal experi- 
ences and recollections, the articles contain material of his- 
toric value, particularly on Ha-Maggid, Ha-Meliz, Ha-Zefirah, 
Ha-Karmel, Ha-Levanon, Ha-Emet, and Ha-Kol. He also wrote 
about the history of the Yiddish press in the 19» century (Ge- 
shikhte fun der Yidisher Prese, 1923). With the decline of the He- 
brew press in Eastern Europe, Zitron wrote extensively for the 
Yiddish press, and published many monographs written in a 
popular style, some of which were later published in book form. 
Zitron also translated many books into Hebrew (including the 
works of *An-Ski and the stories of L. *Levanda). 

His works include: on the Zionist movement and its 
precursors, Toledot Hibbat Ziyyon (1913); Herzl (1921; Heb.); 
Leksikon Ziyyoni (1924); on Hebrew literature and its writ- 
ers, Yozerei ha-Sifrut ha-Ivrit ha-Hadashah (1922); Anashim 
ve-Soferim (1921); articles in Yiddish, Meshumodim (4 vols., 
1923-23), Literarishe Doyres (4 vols., 1921-23), Shtadlanim 
(1926), Barimte Yidishe Froyen (1944). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Waxman, Literature, index; J. Fichmann, in: 
Moznayim, 29 (1930); Schoenhaus, in: Haolam (1930), 28, 490; M. Sha- 
lit, in Davar Musaf (Nov. 21, 1930); Rejzen, Leksikon, 3 (1929), 286-97; 
N. Goren, in: Gilyonot, 26 (1952), 398-400. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
G. Shaked. Ha-Sipporet ha-Ivrit, 1 (1977), 223-25. 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


ZIV, JACOB (1931—_), electrical engineer. Born in Tiberias, 
Israel, Ziv received his B.Sc., Dip. Eng. (1954), and M.Sc. 
(1957), both in electrical engineering, from the Technion, 
Israel Institute of Technology, Haifa. From 1955 to 1959, he 
was a senior research engineer in the Scientific Department 
of the Israeli Ministry of Defense and was assigned to the re- 
search and development of communications systems. He was 
sent by the Israeli Ministry of Defense to Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology and received his D.Sc. degree in 1962. 
From 1961 to 1962, while studying for his doctorate at iT, he 
joined the Applied Science Division of Melpar, Inc., Water- 
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town, Mass., where he was a senior research engineer working 
in communications theory. In 1962 he returned to the Scien- 
tific Department of the Israeli Ministry of Defense as head of 
the Communications Division and was also an adjunct of the 
Faculty of Electrical Engineering at the Technion. From 1968 
to 1970 he was a member of the technical staff of Bell Labo- 
ratories, Inc., Murray Hill, n.j., where he also spent several 
sabbaticals in later years. He joined the Technion in 1970 and 
was appointed professor of electrical engineering. From 1974 
to 1976, he was dean of the Faculty of Electrical Engineer- 
ing and vice president for academic affairs from 1978 to 1982. 
Upon his return full time to the Technion in 1970, he worked 
ona variety of problems in information theory, including the 
characterization of the complexity of an information source 
and the related problem of universal data compression. With 
Abraham Lempel he wrote a series of papers on the Lempel- 
Ziv algorithm. His research interests include data-compres- 
sion, information theory, and statistical communication. In 
1982 he was elected a member of the Israel Academy of Sci- 
ences and appointed a Technion distinguished professor. In 
1993 he was awarded the Israel Prize in exact sciences (engi- 
neering and technology). Among his many awards, he has 
twice been the recipient of the 1rEE-Information Theory Best 
Paper Award (for 1977 and 1979). He is the recipient of the 
1995 International Marconi Award, the 1995 IEEE Richard W. 
Hamming Medal, in 1997 the Shanon Award from the Infor- 
mation Theory Society, and in 2002 the Rothschild Prize for 
technological sciences. He was chairman of the Israel Univer- 
sities Planning and Grants Committee from 1985 to 1991 and 
served as the president of the Israel National Academy of Sci- 


ences and the Humanities. 
[Bracha Rager (24 ed.)] 


ZIVION (pseudonym of Benzion Hoffman; 1874-1954), 
Yiddish journalist and essayist. Born in a Latvian village, he 
joined the *Bund soon after its founding in 1897 and remained 
a faithful interpreter of its ideology. From 1895 he wrote He- 
brew articles and in 1909, the year after his emigration to New 
York, he edited the U.S. Hebrew journal Ha- Yom. However, his 
main literary medium was Yiddish, in which he is said to have 
written about 6,000 articles, mostly in the New York Yiddish 
paper Jewish Daily Forward, and in the monthly, Zukunft. Al- 
though he received a doctorate in science and engineering, he 
preferred to write about rather than practice in these fields. 
A correspondent to many national and international confer- 
ences, he proved to be a skillful interpreter of complex politi- 
cal problems. His readers valued his independent judgment, 
his simple style, and his mild humor. He popularized scientific 
subjects in several books and participated in the English-Yid- 
dish Encyclopedic Dictionary (1915). On the semicentennial of 
his literary activities, a volume of his, Far Fuftsik Yor (“Selected 
Works,’ 1948) appeared under the editorship of H.S. Kazdan. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 3 (1929), 246-51; H.S. Ka- 
zdan, Introduction to Zivion, Far Fuftsik Yor (1948). 


[Melech Ravitch] 
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ZIYANIDS (Banu Ziyan), Berber dynasty which ruled inter- 
mittently in western *Algeria from 1235 to 1557. This dynasty 
had its capital in *Tlemcen. It welcomed numerous Jewish 
refugees victimized by pogroms in Christian *Spain in the 
1390s — one hundred years before the mass expulsion of Span- 
ish Jewry. Some Jews enjoyed influence in the Ziyanid court 
as officials, interpreters, and financial advisers. When Spain 
and *Portugal conquered parts of Algeria in the 16" century, 
they sowed panic among the Jews, who fled to *Morocco and 
other parts of the Maghreb. Some came back after the with- 
drawal of the occupiers. To maintain their hold over Algeria, 
the Ziyanids enlisted the aid of the Ottoman Turks. ‘The lat- 
ter gradually consolidated their hold over the country in the 
1550s and remained in relative control until the French con- 
quest of 1830. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.Z. Hirschberg, A History of the Jews in 
North Africa, 1 (1974); C.-A. Julien, History of North Africa: From the 
Early Arab Conquest to 1830, ed. and rev. by R. Le Tourneau (1970). 


[Michael M. Laskier (24 ed.)] 


ZIZIT (Heb. 1°3°8 pl. NiP8°8, ziziyyot; “fringes”), name of the 
tassels attached to the four corners of special (four-cornered) 
garments worn by men in fulfillment of the biblical com- 
mandment in Numbers 15:37-41 and Deuteronomy 22:12. It 
has been suggested that the zizit served as a talisman (*amu- 
let) or that it was instituted in order to distinguish between 
male and female garments which were very similar in bibli- 
cal times. In the latter case it served as a protection against 
immoral conduct (an interpretation derived from Numbers 
15:39). Talmudic literature invests the commandment of zizit 
with exalted symbolism. The rabbis regarded the zizit as a re- 
minder to the Jew to observe the religious duties, giving it a 
function similar to that of the *mezuzah on the doorposts and 
to the *tefillin on the head and arm. The Talmud brings the 
parable how a person was saved from sensual sin because he 
wore fringes (Men. 44a). 

The biblical commandment prescribing the entwining 
of a blue cord in the fringes is regarded as essential because 
blue, the color of the sky, was also supposed to be the color of 
the “throne of glory” (Men. 43b). Difficulties in obtaining the 
dyeing material for this purpose caused rabbinic authorities 
in the second century C.E. to waive this requirement. 

In modern times, each zizit consists of one long and three 
short white threads which are passed through the holes in the 
four corners of the garment and folded so as to make eight 
threads. They are then fastened with a double knot. The long 
thread (called shammash) is wound around the other threads 
seven, eight, 11, and 13 times and the four joints are separated 
from one another by a double knot. The zizit thus consists of 
five double knots and eight threads (a total of 13). This num- 
ber, together with the Hebrew numerical value of zizit (600), 
amounts to 613, the number of the biblical commandments of 
which the zizit are to remind the wearer (Num. 15:39). Ziziyyot 
of wool or linen are ritually fit for a *tallit of whatever material. 
A silk or cotton tallit, however, should have ziziyyot of only the 
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same fabric. The minimum length of the zizit threads should 
be four thumb lengths. If one of the zizit threads is torn, it is 
customary to replace the whole fringe. A person not wearing 
a four-cornered garment is exempt from the mitzvah of zizit 
since the religious duty of wearing zizit is not a personal one 
(hovat gavra). In order to fulfill this biblical commandment, 
however, pious Jews always wear a (tallit katan) “small four- 
cornered garment.” 

Women are exempt from the duty of zizit as the fulfill- 
ment of this commandment relates to a specific time and 
women are exempt from such obligations: ziziyyot have to be 
worn only during the day, based on the Bible verse “ye may 
look upon it” (Num. 15:39) which excludes the night. 

It is customary to kiss the ziziyyot while reciting the last 
section of the *Shema (Num. 15:37—-41) in the morning service. 
The zizyyot of the tallit in which males are buried are torn to 
make them ritually unfit. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Maim. Yad, Zizit, 1, 2, 3; Sh. Ar., OH 8:24; 
Eisenstein, Dinim, 349-50; S.R. Hirsch, Horeyv, tr. by I. Grunfeld, 1 
(1962), 180-6; IDB, 2 (1962), 325-6. 


ZLATOPOL, town in N.W. Kirovograd district, Ukraine. In 
1847 the Jewish community of Zlatopol numbered 2,668 and 
increased in 1897 to 6,373. Zlatopol was the first residence of 
the *Brodski family who founded there an almshouse, a hos- 
pital, and a high school. In May 1919 Ukrainian revolutionaries 
conducted pogroms in Zlatopol. Approximately 70 Jews were 
killed and most homes and stores in the town were robbed 
and burned. In 1926 the Jewish community amounted to 3,863 
(61.7% of the population). The community perished under the 
Nazi occupation. In all, some 1,200 Jewish residents of the city 
were killed in 1941-42. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Reshummot, 3 (1923), 385-91; Benari, in: Ga- 


zit, 6 (1944), 10-13. 
[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


ZLATOPOLSKY, HILLEL (1868-1932), Zionist leader, in- 
dustrialist, and philanthropist. Zlatopolsky was born in Yekat- 
erinoslav. As secretary to Max *Mandelstamm, the Zionist 
Organization representative for the Kiev district (1897-1905), 
Zlatopolsky was in charge of the Zionist activities there, as 
well as of the financial center of Russian Zionists. He played a 
leading role in organizing the opposition to the *Uganda 
Scheme. He was one of the founders of the Hovevei Sefat Ever 
Society (Friends of the Hebrew Language, 1907) and was also 
active in the Histradrut le-Safah u-le-Tarbut Ivrit (Associa- 
tion of Hebrew Language and Culture). He made substantial 
financial contributions to facilitate the establishment of a 
network of Hebrew schools, ranging from kindergarten to 
teachers’ seminaries. He also subsidized the Hebrew daily 
Ha-Am, and the *Habimah theater in Moscow and was one 
of the founders of Omanut, a publishing house for Hebrew 
textbooks and readers (the latter in cooperation with his 
daughter Shoshannah and son-in-law Joseph *Persitz). Dur- 
ing World War 1, he lived in Moscow, but he left Russia in 
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1919. Together with Isaac *Naiditsch, he was one of the found- 
ers of the *Keren Hayesod, and as a member of its first board 
of directors he conceived the idea of a national tithe. Zlato- 
polsky wrote articles on Zionism and Hebrew culture, as 
well as feuilletons, the latter containing a wealth of general 
Jewish and hasidic folklore. Some of his writings were pub- 
lished in two collections, Bi-Tekufat ha-Tehiyyah (1917) and 
Sefer ha-Feuilletonim (1944). He died in Paris, the victim of a 
murder. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Glickson, Ishim, 1 (1940), 231-7; D. Smi- 


lansky, Im Benei Dori (1942), 175-8. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


ZLOCISTI, THEODOR (1874-1943), physician and one of 
the first German Zionists. Born in Borchestowa, East Prus- 
sia, Zlocisti studied medicine at the University of Berlin and 
graduated in 1900. He practiced his profession throughout his 
life, first in Berlin and from 1921 in Erez Israel — initially in Tel 
Aviv and later in Haifa. During World War 1 he was the chief 
medical officer of the Red Cross Mission in Constantinople 
and director of the Red Cross hospital in that city. In Tel Aviv 
he served as a member of the city council and its executive 
committee. Zlocisti played a leading role in the Zionist move- 
ment in Germany. In 1893 he was the secretary of the Young 
Israel Society in Berlin and had an exchange of correspon- 
dence with *Herzl. In 1895 he became one of the founders of 
the first Zionist students’ society in Germany; together with 
his wife he attended the First Zionist Congress and kept up 
his Zionist activities in Germany until settling in Erez Israel. 
He took a profound interest in East European Jewry and in 
Yiddish literature, and in Aus einer stillen Welt, Erzaehlungen 
aus der modernen juedischen Literatur (1910), he published 
German translations of works by leading Yiddish authors. He 
also published two collections of verse, Vom Heimweg (1903) 
and Am Tor des Abends (1912). He was the author of profes- 
sional articles and treatises and of a comprehensive work on 
the climate of Erez Israel, Klimatologie und Pathologie Palaes- 
tinas (1937). 

Zlocisti also revived the writings of Moses *Hess and 
devoted efforts throughout his life to uncovering documen- 
tary material on Hess. He began with the publication of 
Hess's Jewish writings (Juedische Schriften, 1905), to which he 
added a comprehensive introduction. This introduction was 
later expanded into a special book (Heb. trans. Y.A. Heller, 2 
vols., 1945-46). He also published a selection of his socialist 
writings, Moses Hess, der Vorkaempfer des Sozialismus und 
Zionismus (1921), a complete edition of Rome and Jerusalem 
(1935), and a shortened edition (1939), including an intro- 
duction and comments. He left a collection of Moses Hess's 
correspondence that was published in Hebrew translation af- 
ter his death with an introduction by the translator, G. Kres- 
sel (1947). 

BIBLIOGRAPHy: A. Biram in: Haaretz (Dec. 10, 1953); G. Kres- 
sel and N. Rotenstreich, in: Davar (Jan. 25, 1944). 


[Getzel Kressel] 
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ZLOTOWITZ, BERNARD M. 


ZLOTOWITZ, BERNARD M. (1925—_), U.S. Reform rabbi. 
Raised in an Orthodox immigrant family on the Lower East 
Side of Manhattan, Zlotowitz served as a leading voice of 
the Reform movement of the United States, holding several 
positions in the Union of American Hebrew Congregations 
(later the Union for Reform Judaism). His father, Rabbi Aron 
Zlotowitz, was spiritual leader of a congregation in Brooklyn 
for 60 years. Accepted into medical school while studying at 
Brooklyn College (B.A., History, 1948), Bernard Zlotowitz de- 
cided on a career in the Reform rabbinate. “I decided I didn't 
want to be a doctor. My real interest was in trying to serve 
God and the Jewish people,’ he says. In college, he re-exam- 
ined his faith. “Reform answered my religious needs. Reform 
challenges the origins of the Bible ... the nature of God.” 

After ordination in 1955 from the Hebrew Union College- 
Jewish Institute of Religion, where he earned a B.H.L, M.H.L. 
and subsequently a D.H.L. degree, Rabbi Zlotowitz served as a 
pulpit rabbi at temples in Elmont, n.y., Nyack, N.y., Freeport, 
N.Y., and Charlotte, n.c. He returned to New York City in 1975 
to serve as the UAHC’s New Jersey regional director. “I wanted 
to serve more Jews than I was serving in Charlotte,” he said. In 
1980 he was promoted to director of the New York Federation of 
Reform Synagogues; he also lectured on Bible at Huc and wrote 
a “Jewish Q & A’ column for Reform Judaism magazine. 

Zlotowitz worked at the federation until retirement in 
1990. From his retirement, he taught at the interdenomina- 
tional Academy for Jewish Religion in the Bronx, and contin- 
ued to teach and lecture as the uRy’s senior scholar, serving as 
a resource for the Reform movement's rabbis and lay mem- 
bers on a variety of religious and historical topics, such as the 
construction of a mikveh, and the source of the tradition of 
sitting shivah for an intermarried child. 

“My major interest is Bible,’ he said, “because it’s a living 
book. It’s a guide for life.” 

As a leader of summer trips to Israel sponsored by the 
National Federation of Temple Youth in 1968-72, he took part 
in archaeological digs in the Old City of Jerusalem. “I chose 
to do it. It gave me a tremendous insight into archaeology. It 
gave me an insight into the history of Jerusalem” 

Rabbi Zlotowitz was a life member of NFTy and a board 
member of the New York Board of Rabbis. He received an 
Honorary Doctor of Divinity degree from HUC in 1980. 

With his wife Shirley he traveled around the world, in- 
cluding most of Europe, as well as parts of Africa, Asia, South 
America and Africa. During a visit to Germany in 1994, Rabbi 
Zlotowitz became fascinated by the story of Martin Riesen- 
burger, a preacher and cantor who openly officiated at funer- 
als and led worship services in the chapel of Berlin's major 
Jewish cemetery during the Nazi era and came to be known 
as “the last rabbi of Berlin.” 

Rabbi Zlotowitz researched Riesenburger’s life and wrote 
his biography, still unpublished. “He was a hero. He gave the 
people hope,’ Rabbi Zlotowitz said. “He always told them the 
war would end.” 

Among his writings are Abraham's Great Discovery (1991) 
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and How Tzipi the Bird Got Her Wings (1995), both as co-au- 
thor with Dina Maiben; Folkways and Minhagim, Art in Juda- 
ism; The Septuagint Translation of Hebrew Terms in Relation to 
God in the Book of Jeremiah (1981), The Book of Psalms: A New 
Translation and Commentary (co-author with Mark Rozen- 
berg, 1999); he was editor of One People (1982). 


[Steven Lipman (2"4 ed.)] 


ZLOTOWITZ, MEIR (1938-_), U.S. publisher. Born in New 
York, son of Rabbi Aron Zlotowitz, a European-born rabbinic 
scholar, vice president of the Agudat Harabonim in the 1940s 
and one of the leaders of the Rabbis March on Washington, 
on the eve of Yom Kippur 5703 - 1943. 

Zlotowitz attended Yeshiva Rabbi Jacob Joseph on the 
Lower East Side of Manhattan, then spent eight years at Me- 
sivtah Tifereth Jerusalem studying under Rabbi Moses Fein- 
stein, from whom he received his ordination. 

As a graphic artist, he established *ArtScroll Studios, 
specializing in illuminated scrolls, brochures, journals, and 
invitations. In 1976, he produced a translation of and com- 
mentary on Megillat Esther as a tribute to a recently deceased 
friend. The book so impressed those who saw it, that he was 
encouraged to leave his job and to found Mesorah Publica- 
tions, publishers of the ArtScroll Series, which has over 1,000 
titles in print. He founded the organization with Rabbi Nos- 
son *Scherman and Sheah Brander. 

When he first began, in quick succession he similarly 
translated four other Megillot and wrote an exhaustive six- 
volume translation and phrase-by-phrase commentary on 
the Book of Genesis. During the first decade of the ArtScroll 
Series, he authored numerous other books, but then reluc- 
tantly withdrew from his personal writing and devoted him- 
self to shepherding Mesorah Publications into its period of 
explosive growth. 

Zlotowitz is also president of the Mesorah Heritage Foun- 
dation, a not-for-profit organization which funds more than 
80 scholars in Israel, America, and Europe who write and edit 
such scholarly works as the Schottenstein Talmud. Asked what 
accomplishments mean the most to him, Zlotowitz speaks 
of the strangers who approach him to say that ArtScroll has 
transformed their lives. 

The success of the ArtScroll/Mesorah series is undeni- 
able. ArtScroll is a fascinating combination of fervently Or- 
thodox Judaism and an American aesthetic that wraps tradi- 
tional Judaism in a visual idiom acceptable to the American 
sensibility. Zlotowitz’s sense of the visual impact of a book is 
an indispensable ingredient in its success. Despite what out- 
siders may think, even the rejectionist Orthodox community 
that does not embrace modern culture has, perhaps inadver- 
tently, acculturated itself to the offerings and packaging of the 
American marketplace. 

ArtScroll publishes in English and in Hebrew and has 
brought its own unique styling to the Israeli and American 
marketplace. In the United States, it represents an important 
transition between Yiddish and English as the spoken lan- 
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guage and the language of Jewish learning for fervently Or- 
thodox Jews in America. 

Modern Orthodox scholars have not been uncritical of 
ArtScroll’s success. Its historical studies are wrapped, not in 
western scholarship, but in hagiography; it seems as if every 
fervently Orthodox leader or rabbi is without blemish. Others 
on the right criticize it for enabling and empowering English 
rather than Yiddish or Hebrew to be the language of contem- 
porary learning. 

The Schottenstein Talmud has allowed many who would 
have otherwise lacked the skill and talmudic virtuosity to par- 
ticipate in daf yomi (learning a page of Talmud a day) pro- 
grams. It has offered those learning in yeshivah the “English” 
experience of the bet midrash and has far outpaced the more 
sophisticated and erudite commentary of Adin *Steinsaltz in 


popularity and use. 
[Michael Berenbaum (2™4 ed.)] 


ZMIGROD NOWY, village near Jaslo in Rzeszow province, 
S. Poland, passed to Austria in 1772, and reverted to Poland 
after World War t. Jews first settled there in the early 16" cen- 
tury. By the middle of the century they had established an or- 
ganized community under the jurisdiction of the *Szydlowiec 
kahal in *Sandomierz-Krakow province. In 1692 Menahem 
Mendel b. Zevi Hirsh of Poznan became av bet din in Zmi- 
grod Nowy. He was succeeded by Benjamin Wolf who later 
became rabbi of Dessau and *Metz. In 1765 there were 683 Jews 
who paid the poll tax living in Zmigrod Nowy, and 1,025 liv- 
ing in 143 surrounding villages; there were 68 Jewish houses 
in Zmigrod Nowy; a synagogue had been built in the early 
17 century. Until Zmigrod Nowy passed to Austria in 1772, 
Jews there mainly engaged in the import of wines and horses 
from Hungary, tailoring, and hat making. In the 19" century 
Jews in Zmigrod Nowy were mainly occupied in trade in tim- 
ber and grain, the leasing of flour mills and engraving. The 
Jewish population numbered 1,330 in 1880 (53% of the total), 
1,240 (54%) in 1900, and 940 (48%) in 1921. 

[Shimshon Leib Kirshenboim] 


Holocaust Period 
During 1940-41 the Jews suffered from administrative and 
economic restrictions and forced labor. The Jews of the en- 
tire area were concentrated in the city, and in the summer of 
1942 hundreds of Jews were killed. Later about 500 people 
were sent to the Plaszow labor camp, where many of them met 
their death. The remnants of the community were sent to the 
*Belzec death camp in the autumn of 1942. 
[Aharon Weiss] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Mahler, Yidn in Amolikn Poyln in Likht 
fun Tsifern (1958), index; B. Wasiutynski, Ludnos¢ zydowska w Polsce 
w wiekach x1x i XX (1930), 133; M. Balaban, Historja Zydéw w Krako- 
wie ina Kazimierzu, 2 vols. (1931-36), index; I. Schiper, Dzieje handlu 
zydowskiego na ziemiach polskich (1937), index. 


ZMORA, YISRAEL (1899-1983), Hebrew literary critic. Born 
in the Belz district of Bessarabia, he immigrated to Palestine 
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in 1925. He was one of a group of modernistic Hebrew writ- 
ers who, from 1927 to 1939, contributed to Tel Aviv’s avant- 
garde literary periodicals Ketuvim and Turim, and he regularly 
published critical notices of new Hebrew books and writers 
in the Palestinian Hebrew press. Zmora founded and edited 
(1940-54) the literary magazine Mahbarot le-Sifrut. In 1940 
he also founded the publishing house with the same name, 
which published the works of young Hebrew poets, new edi- 
tions of Hebrew works from the Middle Ages and the Haska- 
lah period, and translations. He was also active as a translator, 
particularly from French and Russian. 

His books include Anshei Shem Mitlozezim, under the 
pen name of Y. Zeh (1933); Rainer Maria Rilke, a monograph 
(1933); Avraham Shlonsky, a monograph (1937); Shenei Mesap- 
perim, essays on H. *Hazaz and Jacob *Horovitz (1940); Sifrut 
al Parashat Dorot, essays on literature and writers (3 vols., 
1949-50); Ha-Mesapper Kav le-Kav, literary analysis of the 
works of U.N. *Gnessin (1951); and Nevi’im Aharonim, essays 
(1953); a collection of poems (1965), Shloshim Sonetot (1971) 
and essays entitled Hamesh Megilot (1973). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Ben-Or, Toledot ha-Sifrut ha-Ivrit be- 
Dorenu, 2 (1955), 282-4; Tidhar, 3 (1949), 1362f. 

[Gedalyah Elkoshi] 


ZNAIMER, MOSES (1942- ), Canadian television and the- 
ater producer, media executive. Canadian broadcasting was 
revolutionized in 1972 when Moses Znaimer created Citytv, 
an independent Toronto station that redefined community- 
based television as culturally diverse, spontaneous, and at- 
tuned to the growing wired environment. Znaimer’s dynamic 
and complex personal history grew out of the struggle for sur- 
vival that defined his early years. His parents had fled the Ger- 
man invasion of Poland and were in Kulab, Tajikistan, when 
Znaimer was born. The family made their way to Shanghai, 
then settled in Montreal in 1948. A scrappy dynamo, Znaimer 
later boasted of the police record he accumulated as a youth 
in Montreal. But he also immersed himself in Bible and Tal- 
mud study, identifying with the Jewish prophets as ideologues 
who fought alone against the Establishment. He graduated in 
philosophy and politics from McGill University before earn- 
ing an M.A. in government at Harvard at the age of 20. Drawn 
by the world of media communications, he went to work for 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, where he proved a 
youthful force, working as producer, presenter, and director 
of historical and current affairs programming. 

He eventually left the cac to pursue his creative dreams. 
With the help of financial backers, he built Citytv into a ma- 
jor Canadian media conglomerate with stations serving niche 
markets across Canada. In 1984 he created MuchMusic, a 
24-hour music-video channel that opened the walls between 
its multicultural presenters and its young viewers. It relied 
on hand-held cameras and brought the “backstage” of studio 
television into the foreground. During the 1980s and 1990s 
Znaimer presided over the expansion of a media empire that 
came to include 24-hour local news, creative arts, and educa- 
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tional channels. By 2002 he had built 17 specialty channels and 
eight local outlets spread across Canada, and licensed similar 
stations from Argentina to Finland. Znaimer also appeared as 
an actor in motion pictures and produced the ground-break- 
ing play, Tamara, a thriller where the audience pursues the as- 
sorted plot lines unfolding in different rooms ofa single house. 
He opened a Tv museum in Toronto, tracing the history and 
impact of television around the world. In 2000 Znaimer be- 
gan IdeaCity, a yearly “meeting of minds” which provides a 
“forum for the high ground of ideas and idealism.” 

By the time of his retirement from full-time production 
in 2003, Znaimer had defined a uniquely Canadian media 
voice. He has been recognized with a number of honorary 
doctoral degrees and awards for his work in media innova- 
tion and his efforts on behalf of race relations in Canada, in- 
cluding the Canadian Council of Christians and Jews Human 


Relations Award. 
[Paula Draper (2"¢ ed.)] 


ZNOJMO (Ger. Znaim), town in S. Moravia, Czech Repub- 
lic. Although Jews are mentioned in a document dated 1052, 
the document itself is considered a 13'"-century forgery. A 
Jewish tombstone in Znojmo, dated 1256, is the oldest to be 
found in Moravia; another tombstone there is inscribed 1306. 
A Jewish quarter was established when the town obtained in- 
dependent status and is described in a document dated 1330. A 
synagogue is mentioned in 1341. The community were victims 
of the massacres following the Desecration of the Host libel of 
*Pulkau and during the Black *Death (1348). An assessment 
of an impost on Moravian communities in 1421 indicates that 
the Znojmo community was then the largest in Moravia. The 
Jews were expelled from Znojmo in 1454 and subsequently 
were permitted to enter the town only on payment of a body 
tax (*Leibzoll); there was a special inn for visiting Jews. 

There was a “Jewish street” in Znojmo, now called “Vesela 
street” (“the cheerful street”). The first Jews to receive permis- 
sion to reside in Znojmo settled there in 1851. A congregation 
(Kultusverein) was founded in 1865 and became autonomous in 
1876. In 1888 a synagogue was constructed in the Moorish style. 
In 1848 there were 19 Jews living in the town. In 1857 there were 
36; 357 in 1869; 749 in 1921; 786 in 1928; and 675 in 1930. 

The Jews contributed significantly to the town’s economic 
development. They pioneered the canning industry, in partic- 
ular pickles, for which Znojmo became famous. 

Znojmo’s population, as well as the vicinity, was known 
for the Judeophobia entrenched there. During the Sudeten 
crisis (1938), most Jews left Znojmo. The synagogue was set 
afire during Kristallnacht and was later torn down. Some 665 
members of the community perished in concentration camps. 
A congregation was reestablished after World War 11. It no 
longer exists. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Einhorn and B. Wachstein, in: H. Gold 
(ed.), Juden und Judengemeinden Maehrens... (1929), 579-85; A. En- 
gel, in: JJGJC, 2 (1930), 59; I. Reich, Slavnostni spis... Chevra kadisa ve 
Znojme (1929); idem, Nahrobky... Grabsteine (Czech and Ger., 1932); 
Kahan, in: MGwyJ, 73 (1929), 382-4; 74 (1930), 134-5, 226-7; E. Baneth, 
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ibid., 133-4; Jews in Czechoslovakia, 1 (1968), 390; B. Bretholz, Quellen 
zur Geschichte der Juden in Maehren (1935) index; idem, Geschichte 
der Stadt Bruenn (1934), index; Germania Judaica, 2 (1968), index; 
MHJ, 1 (1903), 411. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Fiedler, Jewish Sites of 
Bohemia and Moravia (1991). 


[Meir Lamed / Yeshayahu Jelinek (274 ed.)] 


ZOAN (Heb. ]¥3), ancient city in Lower Egypt; the ancient 
Egyptian Djanet, Greek Tanis, and modern San el-Hagar in 
the eastern Delta of Egypt. Zoan is mentioned several times 
in the Bible. Attempts have been made to identify it with the 
Hyksos capital of Avaris. According to Numbers 13:22 the city 
was founded seven years after Hebron. An Egyptian text of 
around 1330 B.C.E. commemorates the 400" year of the god 
Set in Avaris; since Set was the Egyptian form of the Asiatic 
storm god whom the Hyksos worshipped, his establishment 
in Avaris 400 years earlier would follow closely on the appear- 
ance of the Hyksos in the Delta. The Egyptian New Kingdom, 
particularly the period of Ramses 11, is well represented at Ta- 
nis, but it was not until after the New Kingdom, in the Twenty- 
First Dynasty, that Tanis rose to preeminence as the chief city 
of Egypt. It was a Tanite king who campaigned against Gezer, 
conquered it, and gave the city as dowry to his daughter, Sol- 
omon’s wife. The mention of Tanis and its rulers by the proph- 
ets (Isa. 19:11, 13; 30:4; and Ezek. 30:14) refers, however, to a 
different dynasty, the Twenty-Second (Libyan) Dynasty, some 
of whose rulers continued to reside in Tanis and were buried 
there. The “field of Zoan” (Ps. 78:12, 43), which is attested on 
several late statues and stelae (Sekhet Djanet) may have been 
an alternative name for the city, but more probably it was the 
name of the surrounding region. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.H. Gardiner, Ancient Egyptian Onomas- 


tica, 2 (1947), 199-201. 
[Alan Richard Schulman] 


ZODIAC, in astrology, an imaginary zone in the heavens 
within which lie the paths of the *sun, the *moon, and the 
planets. The zodiac is divided into 12 signs which are mostly 
symbolically represented by animals (Gr. Zwétov, “a little an- 
imal”). The twelve-fold division of the zodiac was first devel- 
oped by the Chaldean astronomers and was almost certainly 
suggested by the occurrence of the 12 full moons in succes- 
sive parts of the heaven in the course of one year. It spread to 
the West about the beginning of the Christian Era. There is 
no mention of the zodiac in the Talmud, probably as a result 
of R. Johanan’s statement, based on the verse “Thus saith the 
Lord, learn not the way of the nations and be not dismayed 
at the signs of heaven, for the [gentile] nations are dismayed 
at them” (Jer. 10:2), to the effect that “Israel is immune from 
planetary influence” (Shab. 156a). It is first mentioned in the 
Sefer *Yezirah; and the names given to the 12 signs are direct 
translations of the Latin names. Thus Aries is called Taleh; 
Taurus, Shor; Gemini, Teomim; Cancer, Sartan; Leo, Aryeh; 
Virgo, Betulah; Libra, Moznayim; Scorpio, Akrav; Sagittar- 
ius, Keshet; Capricorn, Gedi; Aquarius, Deli (“a bucket”), and 
Pisces, Dagim. 
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His daughter was Asenath *Barazani. The Barazani family in- 
cluded many rabbis of Mosul, other Kurdish towns, and until 
recently, Baghdad. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benayahu, in: Sefunot, 9 (1965), 21-125; A. 


Ben-Jacob, Kehillot Yehudei Kurdistan (1961), 33-38; idem, Yehudei 
Bavel (1965), 86. 


BARBADOS, Carribean island. The uninhabited island of 
Barbados was visited in 1625 by Captain John Powel, who took 
possession of it in the name of James 1, king of England. The 
first Jews reportedly arrived by the year 1628. Later on Jews 
arrived in three waves: (1) 1654 — after the Portuguese retook 
the province of Pernambuco in Dutch Brazil. The first official 
warrant of residence given to a Jew was to the physician from 
Dutch Brazil, Abraham de Mercado, and his son, the sugar 
production specialist David Raphael de Mercado; (2) 1664 - 
after the dispersal of the Jewish settlement in Remire on the 
island of Cayenne-French Guyana; (3) 1674 - when England 
surrendered Surinam to the Dutch and some Jews chose to 
leave with the English for Barbados. 

In 1654 a Jewish community was founded in the capital 
Bridgetown and the Nidhei Israel synagogue was established. 
The Semah David synagogue was established in the second 
city, Speightown. 

Jews, all of Spanish-Portuguese origin, also came from 
Hamburg and other Hanseatic cities in Germany, and from 
England, Guadeloupe, and Leghorn. 

Jewish exiles from Brazil were needed in Barbados to 
help transform its lagging economy (its cotton plantations 
could not compete with the Carolinas; its tobacco was infe- 
rior to the product of Virginia) into a sugar-producing cen- 
ter. The Jewish newcomers introduced special modern meth- 
ods of sugar refining and crystallizing sugar for export. The 
Jews, being Spanish-speaking, excelled in their commercial 
exchange with the Spanish colonies, mainly with Jews living 
in them as *Conversos. 

The Jewish success and the support they received from 
the English governors Francis Lord Willoughby and his 
brother William Lord Willoughby stirred the envy and en- 
mity of the local English colonists. This prompted the levy of 
special taxes on the Jews, disallowing them to employ Chris- 
tians and limiting them to holding only one slave. This meant 
the Jews could not maintain plantations. 

In 1739 the Jews left Speightown after a mob of English 
colonists attacked and destroyed the Semah David synagogue. 
As a result, a gradual abandonment of the island by the Jews 
began, with their new destinations being Nevis, Newport 
(Rhode Island), or England. 

Jewish life was strictly Orthodox and distinguished ow- 
ing to the prominent Hahams (rabbis) who served there: 
Eliahu Lopez, who was born in Malaga, Spain, as a Con- 
verso (1679); Meir Hacohen Belinfante (d. 1752), of a Dalma- 
tian (Croatian) family; and Rafael Haim Isaac *Carigal from 
Hebron, who was in Barbados from 1774 to 1777. Jews only 
received full civil rights in 1820. 
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Nidhei Israel was finally abandoned in 1928 when the 
one remaining practicing Jew died. Led by Paul Altman, the 
synagogue, however, was rededicated by Jews from Trinidad 
and Eastern Europe, who reached the island in the 1930s. A 
group of Jews initiated the formation of a Caribbean Jewish 
Congress. 

Israel is represented by its ambassador in Santo Do- 
mingo and an honorary consul in Bridgetown, Beny Gilbert. 
In the early 2000s the Jewish population numbered some 30 
families. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Arbell, The Jewish Nation of the Carib- 
bean (2002); E.M. Shilstone, Monumental Inscriptions in the Burial 
Ground of the Jewish Synagogue at Bridgetown, Barbados (1956); 
WS. Samuel, “Review of the Jewish Colonists in Barbados, 1680,” in: 
TJHSE, 13 (1932-1935, 1936), 1-112; PA. Farrar, “The Jews in Barba- 
dos,” in: The Journal of the Barbados Museum and Historical Society, 
9:3 (1942), 130-34; “The Lucas Manuscript Volumes in the Barbados 
Public Library (Nov. 1946-Feb. 1947). 


[Mordechai Arbell (2"4 ed.)] 


BARBARA (Monique Serf; 1930-1997), French singer and 
songwriter. Daughter of an Alsatian Jew, André Serf, and a 
Jewess of Moldavian descent, Ester Brodsky, Monique Serf 
was born in Paris and raised in Marseille and Roanne in a 
state of relative poverty. During World War 11, the family had 
to flee to Southern France and move several times after be- 
ing denounced as Jews. Back in Paris after the war, the young 
girl was able to study music. In 1950 she ran away from home 
and found shelter in Brussells, then Charleroi, where she be- 
gan singing in a small cabaret, Letoile du Sud. With some bo- 
hemian friends and artists, she took part in the creation of 
a cabaret in Charleroi, “Le vent vert; but her piano playing 
and her voice were somewhat diffident and awkward and the 
audience was unappreciative. She persisted, and her style be- 
came more and more personal, and was soon to find a grow- 
ing audience in various cabarets and concert halls in Paris and 
Brussels. She began working with France’s major songwriters 
(Régine, Brassens, Georges Moustaki) and popular compos- 
ers and arrangers like F. Rauber. Her songs were full of inti- 
mate childhood memories and uneasy feelings, and her long 
black clothing and thin silhouette earned her the nickname 
of “Dame en Noir” (Black Lady). Her relationship with her 
fans was passionate and immediate, as exemplified by the 
song “Ma plus belle histoire d'amour, cest vous” (“You're My 
Most Beautiful Love Story”), which she would dedicate to her 
audiences. Often sad, even under a guise of lightness, some- 
times humorous but never trivial, her songs (“Goettingen,’ 
“Laigle noir,’ “Nantes,” “Une petite cantate,’ “Perlimpimpin”) 
deal with the departure of loved ones, the tragedy of incest, 
the deep, ambiguous mixture of sadness and joy that charac- 
terizes childhood. She was a committed supporter of the left- 
wing politics often associated in the collective memory with 
President Francois Mitterrand. Towards the end of her career, 
she became involved in the struggle against aps (“Sid’amour 
a mort”), and when she died of illness in 1997, the general feel- 
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According to the Yalkut Shimoni (Lev. 418), however, the 
standards of the 12 tribes correspond to the signs of the zo- 
diac. Thus in the east were stationed Judah, Issachar, and Ze- 
bulun, corresponding to Aries, Taurus, and Gemini; Reuben, 
Simeon, and Gad in the south correspond to Cancer, Leo, and 
Virgo; Ephraim, Manasseh, and Benjamin in the west with Li- 
bra, Scorpio, and Sagittarius; and Dan, Asher, and Naphtali in 
the north with Capricorn, Aquarius, and Pisces. A long piyyut 
based on the 12 signs of the zodiac, Yittah Erez le-Yesha, is in- 
cluded in old mahzorim accompanying the prayer for rain on 
Shemini Azeret, and the signs of the zodiac usually accom- 
pany the printed text. This piyyut has, however, been excluded 
from all modern mahzorim, and the only place where the 
signs appear today are in some calendars. In the Pesikta Rab- 
bati (27-28 ed. Freedman p. 133b) a passage occurs which ex- 
plains the names of the signs homiletically in accordance with 
Jewish history. The Temple could not be destroyed in Nisan, 
since the ram which it represents in the zodiac is a reminder 
of the *Akedah; Taurus is connected with the calf which Abra- 
ham slaughtered for his angelic guests (Gen. 18:7); the Gemini 
represent Jacob and Esau; while the Temple was destroyed in 
the month of Av, since its zodiacal sign Aryeh, the lion, corre- 
sponds to Ariel, a name given to the Temple (Isa. 29:1). 

The signs of the zodiac figured prominently in early Jew- 
ish art, for example on the mosaic floors of ancient Palestinian 
synagogues (e.g., *Bet Alfa, *Hammath) as well as in prayer 
books, on ketubbot, etc. 


ZOFIM (Heb. 0°513), place in the vicinity of Jerusalem, which 
indicated the limits of the city (Pes. 3:8). From this spot, pil- 
grims approaching Jerusalem first saw the Temple. According 
to later sources, Jews arriving at Zofim and seeing the Temple 
in ruins were apt to tear their clothes in mourning (TJ, MK 3:7, 
83b; Lam. R. 5:18, no. 1). Josephus describes Saphein (the Greek 
transcription of Zofim) as the place where the high priest Jad- 
dua met Alexander the Great (Ant., 11:329). During his march 
on Jerusalem, Cestius Gallus camped at a spot called Scopus 
(the Greek translation of Zofim = “place of beholding”), 7 fur- 
longs (c.1 mi; c. 14 km.) from the city (Jos., Wars, 2:528; 542). 
It was also the last camp of Titus in his march on Jerusalem in 
70 C.E. (Jos., Wars, 5:67, 106). Zofim is usually identified with 
Ras el-Mesharref to the north of Jerusalem, on the road along 
the watershed which enters the city from the north and served 
as the main road on the west. By extension, the name Zofim 
has been applied in modern times to the campus occupied by 
the Hebrew University until 1948, when it became a demilita- 
rized Israel enclave in Jordanian territory, until reunited with 
the city during the Six-Day War in 1967. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abel, Geog, 1 (1933), 375; Y. Epstein, in: Tar- 


biz, 5 (1934), 386; G. Dalman, Jerusalem und sein Gelaende (1930), 


28 ff. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


ZOFIT (Heb. n°Di8; “Lookout Point”), moshav in central 
Israel, in the southern Sharon N. of Kefar Sava, affiliated with 
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Tenu’at ha-Moshavim. Zofit was founded in 1933 by farm la- 
borers from Eastern Europe within the framework of the 
Thousand Families Project (see *Israel, State of: Settlement). 
Before 1948 the settlers earned their livelihood mainly by 
working as hired laborers on farms in the vicinity, but gradu- 
ally developed their auxiliary farms into full-fledged holdings 
based mainly on citrus groves, dairy cattle, and poultry. New- 
comers from Poland enlarged the moshav after 1948. In 1970, 
Zofit had 330 inhabitants. By the mid-1990s the population 
had grown to 405 approximately, rising further to 720 in 2002. 
In 1998 the moshav initiated an expansion program aimed at 
children of moshav members and newcomers. Barely 15% of 
Zofit residents earned their livings in farming: field crops, 
beehives, poultry, and plantations. The rest were employed 
in various occupations. 
WEBSITE: www.tsofit.org.il. 
[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


ZOHAR (Heb. 133; “[The Book of] Splendor”), the central 
work in the literature of the *Kabbalah. 


Introduction 
In some parts of the book the name “Zohar” is mentioned as 
the title of the work. It is also cited by the Spanish kabbalists 
under other names, such as the Mekhilta de-R. Simeon b. Yohai, 
in imitation of the title of one of the halakhic Midrashim, in 
Sefer ha-Gevul of David b. Judah he-Hasid; the Midrash de-R. 
Simeon b. Yohai, in several books dating from the period of the 
pupils of Solomon b. Abraham *Adret, in the Livnat ha-Sappir 
of Joseph Angelino, the homilies of Joshua *Ibn Shu’ayb, and 
the books of Meir ibn *Gabbai; Midrash ha-Zohar, according 
to Isaac b. Joseph ibn Munir (see He-Halutz, 4 (1859), 85); Mi- 
drash Yehi Or in the Menorat ha-Maor of Israel *al-Nakawa, ap- 
parently because he had a manuscript of the Zohar which be- 
gan with a commentary on the verse “Let there be light” (Gen. 
1:3). Several statements from the Zohar were quoted in the first 
generation after its appearance, under the general title of Yeru- 
shalmi, in the writings of, for example, Isaac b. *Sahula, *Moses 
de Leon, and David b. Judah he-Hasid, and in the (fictitious) 
responsa of Rav Hai in the collection Shaarei Teshuvah. 

This article is arranged according to the following out- 
line: 


The Literary Form of the Zohar 
The Unity of the Work 
STYLE 
SOURCES 
LANGUAGE 
ORDER OF COMPOSITION 
DATE OF COMPOSITION 
The Author 
Manuscripts and Editions 
Commentaries 
Translations 
Scholarship 
Later Research 
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The Literary Form of the Zohar 

In its literary form the Zohar is a collection of several books 
or sections which include short midrashic statements, longer 
homilies, and discussions on many topics. The greater part 
of them purport to be the utterances of the tanna *Simeon b. 
Yohai and his close companions (havrayya), but there are also 
long anonymous sections. It is not one book in the accepted 
sense of the term, but a complete body of literature which has 
been united under an inclusive title. In the printed editions the 
Zohar is composed of five volumes. According to the division 
in most editions, three of them appear under the name Sefer 
ha-Zohar al ha-Torah; one volume bears the title Tikkunei ha- 
Zohar; the fifth, titled Zohar Hadash, is a collection of sayings 
and texts found in the manuscripts of the Safed kabbalists af- 
ter the printing of the Zohar and assembled by *Abraham b. 
Eliezer ha-Levi Berukhim. Page references in the most com- 
mon editions of the Zohar and the editions of the Tikkunim 
are generally uniform. 

References here to the Zohar Hadash (zu) are to the Jeru- 
salem edition of 1953. Some of the sections of the book exist 
separately in manuscript. The sections which make up the 
Zohar in its wider sense are essentially the following: 

(1) The main part of the Zohar, arranged according to 
the weekly portions of the Torah, up to and including the por- 
tion Pinhas. From Deuteronomy there are only Va-Ethannan, 
a little on Va-Yelekh, and Haazinu. Basically it is a kabbalis- 
tic Midrash on the Torah, mixed with short statements, long 
expositions, and narratives concerning Simeon b. Yohai and 
his companions. Some of it consists also of common legends. 
The number of verses interpreted in each portion is relatively 
small. Often the exposition digresses to other subjects quite 
divorced from the actual text of the portion, and some of the 
interpretations are quite skillfully constructed. The expositions 
are preceded by petihot (“introductions”) which are usually 
based on verses from the Prophets and the Hagiographa, es- 
pecially Psalms, and which end with a transition to the sub- 
ject matter of the portion. Many stories act as a framework for 
the homilies of the companions, e.g., conversations while they 
are on a journey or when they rest for the night. The language 
is Aramaic, as it is for most of the other sections of the work 
(unless otherwise stated). Before the portion Bereshit there is a 
hakdamah (“preface”), which would appear to be a typical col- 
lection of writings and not a preface as such, unless perhaps it 
was intended to introduce the reader to the spiritual climate of 
the book. Many expositions are found in various manuscripts 
in different places and sometimes there is some doubt as to 
which particular portion they really belong. There are also 
discourses which recur in different contexts in two or three 
places. *Aaron Zelig b. Moses in Ammudei Sheva (Cracow, 
1635) listed about 40 such passages which are found in paral- 
lel editions of the Zohar. A few expositions in the printed edi- 
tions break off in the middle, and their continuation is printed 
solely in the Zohar Hadash. In the later editions, beginning 
with that of Amsterdam, 1715, these completions are printed 
as hashmatot (“omissions”) at the end of each volume. 
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(2) Zohar to the Song of Songs (printed in zu, fols. 
1d-75b); it extends only to the greater part of the first chapter 
and, like (1), consists of kabbalistic expositions. 

(3) Sifra di-Zeni'uta (“Book of Concealment”), a kind 
of fragmented commentary on the portion Bereshit, in short 
obscure sentences, like an anonymous Mishnah, in five chap- 
ters, printed at the end of portion Terumah (2:176b-179a). In 
several manuscripts and in the Cremona edition (1558-60) it 
is found in the portion Bereshit. 

(4) Idra Rabba (“The Greater Assembly”), a description 
of the gathering of Simeon b. Yohai and his companions, in 
which the most profound mysteries are expounded concern- 
ing the revelation of the Divine in the form of *Adam Kad- 
mon (“Primordial Man’). It is of a superior literary construc- 
tion and the most systematic discourse found in the Zohar. 
Each of the companions says his piece and Simeon b. Yohai 
completes their pronouncements. At the end of this sol- 
emn assembly three of the ten participants meet with an ec- 
static death. Among the early kabbalists it was called Idra 
de-Naso and it is printed in the portion Naso (3:127b-145a). 
It is, in a way, a kind of Talmud to the Mishnah of the Sifra 
di-Zeni'uta. 

(5) Idra Zuta (“The Lesser Assembly”), a description of 
the death of Simeon b. Yohai and his closing words to his fol- 
lowers before his death, a kind of kabbalistic parallel to the 
death of Moses. It contains a companion discourse to that in 
the Idra Rabba, with many additions. Among the early kab- 
balists it was called Idra de-Haazinu. This portion concludes 
the Zohar (3:287b-—96b). 

(6) Idra de-Vei Mashkena, a study session conducted by 
Simeon b. Yohai with some of his students concerning the ex- 
position of certain verses in the section dealing with the tab- 
ernacle. Most of it deals with the mysteries of the prayers. It 
is found at the beginning of Terumah (2:127a-146b). The note 
in later editions that the section 2:122b-3b is the Idra de-Vei 
Mashkena is a mistake. This part is mentioned at the begin- 
ning of the Idra Rabba. 

(7) Heikhalot, two descriptions of the seven palaces in 
the celestial garden of Eden in which the souls take their de- 
light when prayer ascends and also after their departure from 
the world. One version is short and is inserted in the portion 
Bereshit (1:38a—48b). The other version is extremely long, be- 
cause it expands on the mysteries of prayer and angelology. 
It is found at the end of the portion Pekudei (2:244b-62b). At 
the end of the longer version there is an additional section 
on the “seven palaces of uncleanness,’ which is a description 
of the abodes of hell (2:262b-8b). In kabbalistic literature it is 
called the Heikhalot de-R. Simeon b. Yohai. 

(8) Raza de-Razin (“The Secret of Secrets”), an anony- 
mous piece on physiognomy and chiromancy, based on Exo- 
dus 18:21, in the portion Yitro (2:70a-75a). Its continuation is 
to be found in the hashmatot and in Zohar Hadash (56c-60a). 
A second section on the same subject, cast in a different form, 
was inserted in a parallel column in the back of the Zohar 
(2:70a-78a). 
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(9) Sava de-Mishpatim (“Discourse of the Old Man”), an 
account of the companions’ encounter with R. Yeiva, an old 
man and a great kabbalist, who disguises himself in the beg- 
garly appearance of a donkey driver, and who delivers himself 
of an extensive and beautifully constructed discourse on the 
theory of the soul, based on a mystical interpretation of the 
laws of slavery in the Torah. It is inserted as part of the body 
of the Zohar on the portion Mishpatim (2:94b-114a). 

(10) Yanuka (“The Child”), the story of a wonder child, 
the son of the old man, Rav Hamnuna, who teaches the com- 
panions profound interpretations of the Grace after Meals 
and other matters, when they happen to be lodging in his 
mother’s house. Stories concerning other children like this are 
found in other parts of the Zohar. In some manuscripts this 
story constitutes the section of the Zohar on the portion De- 
varim. In the printed edition it is found in the portion Balak 
(3:186a—92a). 

(11) Rav Metivta (“Head of the Academy”), an account 
of a visionary journey undertaken by Simeon b. Yohai and his 
pupils to the garden of Eden, and a long exposition by one of 
the heads of the celestial academy on the world to come and 
the mysteries of the soul. It is printed as part of the portion 
Shelah Lekha (3:161b-174a). The beginning is missing, as are 
certain parts from the middle and the end. 

(12) Kav ha-Middah (“The Standard of Measure’), an ex- 
planation of the details of the mysteries of emanation in an in- 
terpretation of the Shema, in the form of a discourse by Simeon 
b. Yohai to his son, printed in Zohar Hadash (56d-58d). 

(13) Sitrei Otiyyot (“Secrets of the Letters”), a discourse 
by Simeon b. Yohai on the letters of the Divine Names and the 
mysteries of emanation, printed in Zohar Hadash (1b-10d). 

(14) An interpretation of the vision of the chariot in 
Ezekiel, chapter 1, printed without a title in Zohar Hadash 
(37c-41b). 

(15) Matnitin and Tosefta, numerous short pieces, writ- 
ten in a high-flown and obscure style, serving as a kind of 
Mishnah to the Talmud of the Zohar itself. The connection 
between these pieces and the expositions in the portions of 
the Zohar is clear at times trod and at others tenuous. Most 
of the pieces appear as utterances of a heavenly voice which 
is heard by the companions, and which urges them to open 
their hearts to an understanding of the mysteries. Many of 
them contain a summary of the idea of emanation and other 
major principles of Zohar teaching, couched in an enigmatic 
style. These pieces are scattered all over the Zohar. According 
to Abraham *Galante in his Zohorei Hammah (Venice, 1650), 
33b, “when the editor of the Zohar saw an exposition which 
belonged to an argument in a particular exposition from the 
mishnayot and tosafot he put it between those pieces in or- 
der to give the exposition added force from the Tosefta and 
the Mishnah” 

(16) Sitrei Torah (“Secrets of the Torah”), certain pieces 
on verses from the Book of Genesis, which were printed in 
separate columns, parallel to the main text of the Zohar, in 
the portions Noah, Lekh Lekha, Va-Yera, and Va-Yeze, and in 
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Zohar Hadash in the portions Toledot and Va-Yeshev. There 
are several pieces titled Sitrei Torah in the printed editions - 
e.g., Sitrei Torah to the portion Aharei Mot in Zohar Hadash - 
but it is doubtful whether they really do belong to the Sitrei 
Torah. Similarly, there are manuscripts which designate the 
systematic interpretation of creation in 1:15a-22a as the Sitrei 
Torah to this section. However, its character is different from 
the other examples of Sitrei Torah, which contain mainly al- 
legorical explanations of verses on the mysteries of the soul, 
whereas this piece explains the theory of emanation (in an 
anonymous discourse) in the style of the main part of the 
Zohar and the Matnitin. 

(17) Midrash ha-Ne’lam (“Concealed Midrash’) on the 
Torah. This exists for the sections Bereshit, Noah, Lekh Lekha 
in Zohar Hadash; for Va-Yera, Hayyei Sarah, and Toledot in 
the main body of the Zohar, in parallel columns; and for Va- 
Yeze in Zohar Hadash. The beginning of the section Va- Yehi in 
the printed editions, 1:211-6, is marked in some sources as the 
Midrash ha-Ne’lam to this portion, but there is some reason 
to believe, with several kabbalists, that these pages are a later 
addition. From their literary character and the evidence of sev- 
eral manuscripts, the pages 2:4a—5b, and particularly 14a—-22a, 
belong to the Midrash ha-Ne’lam to the portion Shemot, and 
2:35b-40b to the Midrash ha-Ne’lam to the portion Bo. From 
this point onward only a few separate short pieces occur in 
Zohar Hadash, on the portions Be-Shallah and Ki Teze. Sev- 
eral pieces, very close in spirit to the Midrash ha-Ne’lam, are 
found here and there in the main part of the Zohar, e.g., in 
the exposition of Rav Huna before the rabbis, in the portion 
Terumah, 2:174b-175<«. It is also possible that the pages in the 
portion Bo are of this kind. The language of this part is a mix- 
ture of Hebrew and Aramaic. Many rabbis are mentioned in it, 
and in contrast to the long expositions of the earlier parts we 
find here mostly short pieces similar to the original aggadic 
Midrashim. Here and there we can recognize the transition 
to a more lengthy expository method, but there are no artisti- 
cally constructed and extensive expositions. As to content, the 
material is centered mainly around discussions on creation, 
the soul, and the world to come, with a few discussions on 
the nature of God and emanation. Most of the sections, after 
the portion Bereshit, expound biblical narratives, notably the 
deeds of the patriarchs, as allegories of the fate of the soul. 

(18) Midrash ha-Ne’lam to the Book of Ruth, similar 
in style and content to the preceding. It is printed in Zohar 
Hadash, and was originally printed as a separate work called 
Tappuhei Zahav or Yesod Shirim in Thiengen in 1559. It exists 
in many manuscripts as an independent book. 

(19) The beginning of the Midrash ha-Ne’lam to the Song 
of Songs. It is printed in Zohar Hadash and is merely a prefa- 
tory exposition to the book, without any continuation. 

(20) Ta Hazei (“Come and See”), another interpreta- 
tion of the portion Bereshit in short anonymous comments, 
most of them beginning with the words ta hazel, and writ- 
ten in an obviously kabbalistic vein. The first part is found 
in Zohar Hadash, 7a, after the Sitrei Otiyyot, and the rest was 
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first printed in the Cremona edition, 55-75, continuing in the 
hashmatot of the Zohar, at the end of volume 1. In some man- 
uscripts (like Vatican 206, fols. 274-86), the two sections are 
found together, but in most they are missing altogether. 

(21) Raaya Meheimna (“The Faithful Shepherd”) - the 
reference is to Moses - a separate book on the kabbalistic sig- 
nificance of the commandments. It is found in some manu- 
scripts as an independent work, and in the printed editions it 
is scattered piecemeal among the sections in which the par- 
ticular commandments are mentioned and printed in sepa- 
rate columns. The greater part occurs in portions from Num- 
bers and Deuteronomy, and particularly in Pinhas, Ekev, and 
Ki Teze. The setting of the book is different from that of the 
main part of the Zohar. In it Simeon b. Yohai and his compan- 
ions, apparently through a visionary revelation, meet Moses, 
“the faithful shepherd,’ along with tannaim and amoraim and 
other figures from the celestial world, who appear to them and 
talk with them about the mysteries of the commandments, as 
if the academy on high had descended to the earth below. 
This work is quite clearly dependent on the Zohar itself, since 
it is quoted several times under the name of “the former [or 
first] book,” particularly in the portion Pinhas. The enumera- 
tion of the commandments, which is extant in several places 
and which points to an original order, has become confused 
(see also below, The Unity of the Work, Order of Composi- 
tion). 

(22) Tikkunei Zohar, also an independent book whose 
setting is similar to that of the Raaya Meheimna. It comprises a 
commentary to the portion Bereshit, each section (tikkun) be- 
ginning with a new interpretation of the word bereshit (“in the 
beginning”). The book was designed to contain 70 tikkunim, 
confirming to “the 7o aspects of the Torah,’ but in actual fact 
there are more, and some of them are printed as additions at 
the end of the book. Two completely different arrangements 
are found in the manuscripts, and these are reflected in the dif- 
ferent editions of Mantua (1558), and of Orta Koj (1719). The 
later editions follow Orta Koj. The expositions in the book di- 
gress widely from the subject matter of the portion and deal 
with quite different topics which are not discussed in the main 
body of the Zohar, like the mysteries of the vowel points and 
accents, mysteries concerning halakhic matters, prayer, and so 
on. The pages in the Zohar, 1:22a-29a, belong to this book and 
occur in manuscripts as tikkun no. 7o. Here and there, there is 
a change in the narrative framework, when it imitates that of 
the main body of the Zohar and, sometimes apparently con- 
tinuing the discussion, appears as if it were being held in the 
celestial academy. The book also has a preface (hakdamah) on 
the model of the preface in the Zohar. Long additional expo- 
sitions, parallel with the book’s opening sections and mixed 
with other interpretations on the same pattern, are printed at 
the end of Zohar Hadash (93-123), and they are usually intro- 
duced as tikkunim of Zohar Hadash. 

(23) An untitled work on the portion Yitro, a redaction, 
in the spirit of the tikkunim, of the physiognomy found in the 
Raza de-Razin, printed in Zohar Hadash (31a-35b). 
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(24) A few works printed in Zohar Hadash, like the “Zohar 
to the portion Tissa” (43d-46b), and the anonymous piece 
printed as the portion Hukkat in Zohar Hadash (50a-53b). 
These pieces must be regarded as imitations of the Zohar, but 
they were written without doubt very soon after the appear- 
ance of the book, and the first is already quoted in the Livnat 
ha-Sappir, which was written in 1328 (Jerusalem, 1914, 86d). 

In addition to these sections there were others known 
to various kabbalists which were not included in the printed 
editions, and some of them are completely lost. A continua- 
tion of the Sefer ha-Tikkunim on other portions known to the 
author of Livnat ha-Sappir (95b-100a) was a long piece on the 
calculation of the time of redemption. The pieces, which were 
printed in the Tikkunei Zohar Hadash (117b-121b), and inter- 
pret various verses concerning Abraham and Jacob, seem to 
belong to this continuation. The “sayings of Ze’ira” (“the lit- 
tle one”), which are mentioned in Shem ha-Gedolim as being 
“quasi-midrashic homilies,” are extant in Paris Ms. 782 and 
were included by Hayyim *Vital in an anthology which he 
compiled of pieces from the early kabbalah, and which still ex- 
ists. The Zohar to the portion Ve-Zot ha-Berakhah is preserved 
in the same Paris manuscript (fols. 239-42), and is a mixture 
of fragments from the Midrash on Ruth in unknown pieces. It 
would appear that Moses *Cordovero saw a Midrash Megillat 
Esther from the Zohar, according to Or Neerav (Venice, 1587, 
21b). His pupil Abraham Galante, in his commentary to Sava 
de-Mishpatim, quotes a text called Pesikta, from a manuscript 
Zohar, but its content is not known. There is no direct connec- 
tion between the literature of the Zohar and the later literary 
imitations of it that are not included in the manuscripts, such 
as the Zohar on Ruth, which was printed under the title Har 
Adonai (Amsterdam, 1712). 

The opinion of the kabbalists themselves concerning the 
composition and editing of the Zohar was formed after the 
circulation of the book. At first the view was widely held that 
this was the book written by Simeon b. Yohai while he was in 
hiding in the cave, or at least during his lifetime, or at the lat- 
est in the generation that followed. Among the kabbalists of 
Safed, who generally believed in the antiquity of the whole of 
the Zohar, Abraham Galante, in his commentary to the por- 
tion Va-Yishlah in the Zohar, thought that the whole work 
was put together in geonic times from the writings of R. Abba, 
who was Simeon b. Yohai’s scribe, and that the book did not 
receive its present form until that time. This view, which tries 
to explain a number of obvious difficulties in the chronology 
of the rabbis who are mentioned in the Zohar, also occurs in 
Netiv Mitzvotekha by Isaac Eisik Safrin of *Komarno. In the 
16" century the legend grew up that the present Zohar, which 
contains about 2,000 closely printed pages, was only a tiny 
remnant of the original work, which was some 40 camel loads 
in weight (in Ketem Paz, 102a). These ideas are not substanti- 
ated by a critical examination of the Zohar. 


The Unity of the Work 
The literature contained in the Zohar can be divided basi- 
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cally into three strata, which must be distinguished from one 
another: 

(a) the main body of the Zohar, comprising items (1)-(15) 
in the list above; 

(b) the stratum of the Midrash ha-Ne’lam and Sitrei 
Torah, i.e., items (16)—(19); and 

(c) the stratum of the Raaya Meheimna and the Tik- 
kunim, i.e., (21)-(23). 

Items (20) and (24) are doubtful as regards their liter- 
ary relationship, and perhaps they belong to material that 
was added after the appearance of the Zohar. There are, to be 
sure, definite links between the different strata which estab- 
lish a chronological order, but a detailed investigation shows 
quite clearly that each stratum has a definite unity of its own. 
The question of the unity of the main body of the Zohar is par- 
ticularly important. The apparent differences are merely ex- 
ternal and literary, e.g., the choice of a laconic and enigmatic 
style at times, and at others, the use of a more expansive and 
occasionally verbose style. 


STYLE. This unity is evident in three areas; those of literary 
style, language, and ideas. Ever since the historical critique 
of the Zohar first began, there have been views that regard 
the Zohar as a combination of ancient and later texts, which 
were put together only at the time of the Zohar’s appearance. 
At the very least it contains a homiletic prototype, a creation 
by many generations which cannot be attributed essentially 
to one single author. This view has been held, for example, 
by Eliakim Milsahagi (see *Mehlsack), Hillel *Zeitlin, Ernst 
*Mueller, and Paul Vulliaud, but they have contented them- 
selves with a general conclusion, or with a claim that the Si- 
fra di-Zeniuta, the Matnitin, or the Idrot, are ancient sources 
of this type. The only scholar who attempted to investigate 
the early strata in the expositions of the other parts of the 
Zohar was I. Stern. A detailed examination of his arguments, 
and also of the general arguments, shows that they are ex- 
tremely weak. In particular there is no evidence that the Si- 
fra di-Zeni'uta differs from the other parts of the body of the 
Zohar except in the allusive style in which it was intentionally 
written. In actual fact, the literary connections between the 
different parts of the Zohar are extremely close. Many of the 
sections are constructed with great literary skill and the differ- 
ent parts are related to one another. There is no real distinc- 
tion, either in language or thought, between the short pieces 
in the true midrashic style and the longer expositions which 
follow the methods of the medieval preachers, who used to 
weave together different ideas into a single fabric, which be- 
gins with a particular verse, ranges far and wide, and then fi- 
nally returns to its starting point. Practically all the sections 
are built on an identical method of composition, stemming 
from variations of different literary forms. From the point of 
view of construction there is no difference also between the 
various narrative frameworks, such as the transmission of ex- 
positions which originated during the companions’ journeys 
between one city and another in Palestine, especially in Gali- 
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lee, or the type of dramatic composition that is to be found 
in the Idrot, the Sava, and the Yanuka. The breaking-up of the 
material into a conversation among the companions, or into 
an expository monologue, does not basically alter the subject 
matter of the exposition itself. Even in the monologues sev- 
eral opinions concerning a particular verse are mentioned 
side by side while in other parts the different opinions are di- 
vided up and assigned to different speakers. Quotations of, or 
references to, expositions in other parts of the Zohar occur 
throughout the main body of the book. Some matters, which 
are discussed extremely briefly in one place, are treated more 
fully in another exposition. The Zohar, unlike the Midrash, 
loves to allude either to a previous discussion or to a subject 
which is to be dealt with later, and this is typical of medieval 
homilists. An examination of these cross-references, whether 
of exact verbal citations or of subject matter without precise 
quotation, shows that the main part of the Zohar is a literary 
construction all of one piece, despite superficial variations. 
Statements or ideas which are not reflected in more than one 
place do exist but they are very few and far between. Even 
those sections which have a particularly characteristic sub- 
ject matter, like that dealing with physiognomy in the por- 
tion Yitro, are connected in many ways with other sections 
of the Zohar, which deal more fully with topics only briefly 
mentioned in the former. On the relationship of the Midrash 
ha-Ne’lam to the main body of the Zohar, see below. 

One element in the constructional unity of the Zohar is 
that of the scene and the dramatis personae. The Zohar pre- 
supposes the existence of an organized group of “compan- 
ions” (havrayya), who, without doubt, were originally meant 
to be ten in number, but most of them are no more than shad- 
owy figures. These companions are Simeon b. Yohai, his son 
Eleazar, Abba, Judah, Yose, Isaac, Hezekiah, Hiyya, Yeiva, and 
Aha. Several of them are amoraim who have been transferred 
by the author to the age of the tannaim, like Abba, Hezekiah, 
Hiyya, and Aha. What is narrated of them here and there 
shows that the author utilized stories in talmudic sources 
which concerned amoraim with these names, and these are 
not therefore unknown historical figures. These basic char- 
acters are joined by certain other rabbis, who usually appear 
indirectly, or as figures from the generation that preceded 
Simeon b. Yohai. In this connection, one particular error of 
the Zohar is very important. In several stories it consistently 
turns Phinehas b. Jair, Simeon b. Yohai’s son-in-law (according 
to Shab. 33b), into his father-in-law. Similarly, the father-in-law 
of Eleazar, Simeon’s son, is called Yose b. Simeon b. Lekonya, 
instead of Simeon b. Yose b. Lekonya. In addition to the reg- 
ular companions there occasionally appear other characters 
whom the designation sava (“old man”) places in the preced- 
ing generation, e.g., Nehorai Sava, Yeiva Sava, Hamnuna Sava, 
and Judah Sava. There is a recognizable tendency to create a 
fictional framework in which the problems of anachronism 
and chronological confusion do not arise. On the other hand, 
neither Akiva nor Ishmael b. Elisha is mentioned as a master 
of mystical tradition, whereas both appear in the heikhalot and 
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the *Merkabah literature. Akiva is introduced only in stories 
and quotations which come from the Talmud. 

The Palestinian setting of the book is also fictional, and, 
in the main, has no basis in fact. The Zohar relies on geo- 
graphical and topographical ideas about Palestine taken from 
older literature. Sometimes the author did not understand 
his sources, and created places which never existed, e.g., Ka- 
potkeya, as the name of a village near Sepphoris, on the basis 
of a statement in the Jerusalem Talmud (Shev. 9:5), which he 
combined with another statement in the Tosefta, Yevamot 4. 
He produces a village in Galilee by the name of Kefar Tarshi, 
which he identifies with Mata Mehasya, and tells in this con- 
nection of the rite of circumcision which is based on material 
quoted in geonic literature with regard to Mata Mehasya in 
Babylonia. Occasionally a place-name is based on a corrupt 
text in a medieval manuscript of the Talmud, e.g., Migdal Zor 
at the beginning of Sava de-Mishpatim. In the matter of scene 
and characters there are very close links between the main 
body of the Zohar and the stratum of the Midrash ha-Ne’lam, 
which follows the same path of mentioning places which do 
not actually exist. In this section Simeon b. Yohai and his com- 
panions already constitute a most important community of 
mystics, but other groups are mentioned as well, and particu- 
larly later amoraim or scholars with fictitious names who do 
not reappear in the Zohar. In recent times, several attempts 
have been made to explain the geographical difficulties, and 
to give a non-literal interpretation of statements in the Tal- 
mud and the Midrashim in order to make them fit the Zohar, 
but they have not been convincing. Several times the Zohar 
uses the expression selik le-hatam (“he went up thither”), a 
Babylonian idiom for those who went up from Babylonia to 
Palestine, thereby changing the scene from Palestine to the 
Diaspora - “thither” is an impossible expression if the book 
was actually written in Palestine. 

sourcEs. As to the question of the sources of the Zohar, 
we must distinguish between those that are mentioned explic- 
itly and the true sources that are alluded to in only a general 
way (“they have established it,” “the companions have dis- 
cussed it”), or are not mentioned at all. The sources of the first 
type are fictitious works which are mentioned throughout the 
Zohar and the Midrash ha-Ne’lam, e.g., the Sifra de-Adam, the 
Sifra de-Hanokh, the Sifra di-Shelomo Malka, the Sifra de-Rav 
Hamnuna Sava, the Sifra de-Rav Yeiva Sava, and in a more 
enigmatic form, Sifrei Kadmaei (“ancient books”), the Sifra de- 
Aggadeta, the Raza de-Razin, Matnita di-Lan (i.e., the mysti- 
cal Mishnah in contradistinction to the usual Mishnah). With 
regard to the mystery of the letters of the alphabet, the Atvan 
Gelifin (“Engraved Letters”) is quoted, or the “Engraved Let- 
ters of R. Eleazar.” Works of magic are also quoted, e.g., the 
Sifra de-Ashmedi, the Zeinei Harshin de-Kasdiel Kadmaah 
(“Various Kinds of Sorcery of the Ancient Kasdiel”), the Sifra 
de-Hokhmeta di- Venei Kedem (“Book of Wisdom of the Sons 
of Kedem’). Some names are based on earlier sources, like 
the Sifra de-Adam, and the Sifra de-Hanokh, but matters are 
referred to by these names which really belong entirely to the 
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Zohar and to its world of ideas. In contrast to this fictitious 
library, which is clearly emphasized, the real literary sources 
of the Zohar are concealed. These sources comprise a great 
many books, from the Talmud and Midrashim to the kabbal- 
istic works which were composed in the 13" century. A single 
approach in the use of these sources can be detected, both in 
the sections of the Zohar itself and in the Midrash ha-Ne’lam. 
The writer had expert knowledge of the early material and he 
often used it as a foundation for his expositions, putting into 
it variations of his own. His main sources were the Babylo- 
nian Talmud, the complete *Midrash Rabbah, the Midrash 
*Tanhuma, and the two Pesiktot (* Pesikta De-Rav Kahana or 
*Pesikta Rabbati), the Midrash on Psalms, the *Pirkei de-Rabbi 
Eliezer, and the Targum *Onkelos. Generally speaking they 
are not quoted exactly, but translated into the peculiar style 
of the Zohar and summarized. If a particular subject exists 
in a number of parallel versions in the earlier literature, it is 
not often possible to establish the precise source. But, on the 
other hand, there are many statements which are quoted in 
a form which exists in only one of the different sources. Less 
use is made of the halakhic Midrashim, the Jerusalem Talmud, 
and the other Targums, nor of the Midrashim like the Agga- 
dat Shir ha-Shirim, the Midrash on Proverbs, and the Alfabet 
de-R. Akiva. It is not clear whether the author used the Yal- 
kut Shimoni, or whether he knew the sources of its aggadah 
separately. Of the smaller Midrashim he used the Heikh- 
alot Rabbati, the Alfabet de-Ben Sira, the Sefer Zerubabel, 
the Baraita de-Maaseh Bereshit, the chapter Shirah in the 
Aggadot Gan Eden, and the tractate Hibbut ha-Kever, and 
also, occasionally, the Sefer ha- Yashar. Sometimes the author 
makes use of aggadot which no longer remain, or which are ex- 
tant only in the Midrash ha-Gadol; this is not to be wondered 
at because aggadic Midrashim like this were known to many 
medieval writers, e.g., in the homilies of Joshua ibn Shu’ayb, 
who wrote in the generation following the appearance of 
the Zohar. The Zohar continues the thought patterns of the 
aggadah and transfers them to the world of the Kabbalah. 
The references to parallels in rabbinic literature which Reu- 
ben Margulies quotes in his Nizozei Zohar in the Jerusalem 
edition of the Zohar (1940-48) often reveal the sources of the 
expositions. 

From medieval literature the author makes use, as W. 
*Bacher has shown, of Bible commentators like *Rashi, Abra- 
ham *Ibn Ezra, David *Kimhi, and the Lekah Tov of Tobiah 
b. Eliezer. Apparently he also knew the commentaries of the 
tosafists. He was noticeably influenced by the allegorical com- 
mentators of the *Maimonides’ school, particularly in the Mi- 
drash ha-Ne’lam, but also in some of the expositions in the 
main body of the Zohar. The last commentator whom he used 
as a source was *Nahmanides in his commentaries both to 
the Torah and to Job. Certain verbal usages in the Zohar can 
be explained only by reference to the definitions in the Sefer 
he-Arukh, and in the Sefer ha-Shorashim of David Kimhi. An 
important exposition in the section Balak is based on a com- 
bination of three pieces from the Kuzari of *Judah Halevi. In 
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connection with certain customs he bases himself on the Sefer 
ha-Manhig of *Abraham b. Nathan ha-Yarhi. Rashi’s commen- 
tary to the Talmud serves as the foundation of several state- 
ments in the Zohar, and not only in connection with the Tal- 
mud. Of the works of Maimonides, he makes slight use of the 
commentary to the Mishnah and the Guide of the Perplexed, 
and uses the Mishneh Torah more extensively. Several attempts 
to prove that Maimonides knew the Zohar and made use of 
it in several of his halakhot (more recently that of R. Margu- 
lies, Ha-Rambam ve-ha-Zohar, 1954) only serve to show the 
dependence of the Zohar on Maimonides. 

The sources of the Zohar among the kabbalistic works 
which preceded it are also unclear. The Sefer * Yezirah is clearly 
mentioned only in the later stratum. The Sefer *ha-Bahir, 
Ma’yan ha-Hokhmah attributed to Moses, the writings of the 
Hasidei *Ashkenaz and particularly of *Eleazar of Worms, R. 
*Ezras commentary to the Song of Songs, and the commen- 
tary to the liturgy by *Azriel of Gerona, were all known to 
the author of the Zohar, and he develops tendencies which 
appeared first in the writings of the circle of the Gnostics 
in Castile in the middle of the 13" century (see *Kabbalah). 
Similarly, the kabbalistic terminology of the Zohar reflects the 
development of the Kabbalah from the Sefer ha-Bahir up to 
Joseph *Gikatilla, and the term nekuddah hada (“one point”) 
in the sense of “center” is taken from Gikatilla’s Ginnat Egoz, 
which was written in 1274. Terms scattered in several places, 
like *Ein-Sof, avir kadmon, ayin (in the mystical sense), me- 
kora de-hayyei, re'uta de-mahshavah, alma de-peiruda, have 
their source in the development of the Kabbalah after 1200. 
The term haluk or haluka de-rabbanan, for the soul’s garment 
in Eden, and ideas relating to the formation of this garment, 
are taken from the Hibbur Yafeh min ha-Yeshuah of Jacob b. 
Nissim (1050). Often the author of the Zohar draws on the 
Midrashim indirectly by means of the commentaries on them 
written by the kabbalists who preceded him. 

The medieval environment can be recognized in many 
details of the Zohar apart from those already mentioned. His- 
torical references to the Crusades and to Arab rule in Palestine 
after the wars are put together with material based on the laws 
and customs found in the Spanish environment of the author. 
In the same way his ethical diatribe directed against certain 
particular immoralities in the life of the community belongs 
to a specific period of time, as Yizhak *Baer has shown. The 
common customs are characteristic of Christian lands in me- 
dieval times. The author's ideas on medicine fit this particu- 
lar period, which was dominated by the views of Galen. The 
Zohar does not have any clear ideas concerning the nature 
of idolatry, and it is dependent on the views of Maimonides 
which, for their part, were based on the fictitious “literature” 
of the sect of the Sabeans in Haran. The cultural and religious 
background to which most of the book, including its polemi- 
cal parts, is related, is Christian and monogamous. But oc- 
casionally we come across allusions to Islam and to contacts 
with Muslims, and this fits the identification of Castile as the 
place where the book was written. 
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Where the ideas of the Zohar concerning *Satan and the 
ranks of the powers of uncleanness, devils, and evil spirits, and 
also necromancy and sorcerers, are not taken from talmudic 
sources, they bear the clear impress of the Middle Ages, e.g., 
the compact between the sorcerer and Satan, and the wor- 
ship of Satan by the sorcerers. References to these matters 
are scattered throughout the Zohar, but they are of one and 
the same type. The liturgy, which is expounded at length in 
the sections Terumah and Va-Yakhel, is not the original lit- 
urgy of Palestine, but the Spanish and French version in use 
in the Middle Ages. The literary form of words supposed to 
have been used in the tannaitic period is only superficial. The 
author of the third stratum, in the Raaya Meheimna and the 
Tikkunim, reveals his environment through some additional 
material, and it is almost as if he did not wish to conceal it at 
all. This is particularly noticeable in his lengthy treatment of 
the social and religious situation of the Jewish communities of 
his time, a favorite subject which receives a different treatment 
from that of the main body of the Zohar. The social conditions 
described here are in no way those of the earlier communi- 
ties of Babylonia and Palestine but fit, in every detail, what 
we know of the conditions in Spain in the 13 century. His 
writing has a distinctly harsh polemical note directed against 
various groups in Jewish society, a note which is absent from 
other parts of the Zohar. Typical of this part is the use of the 
phrase erev rav (“mixed multitude”) to designate that social 
stratum in the Jewish communities in which were combined 
all the blemishes which he noted in his own contemporaries. 
The author was also aware of the lively controversy between 
the kabbalists, described in these parts only as marei kab- 
balah (“masters of kabbalah”), and their opponents, who de- 
nied both their claim that mysteries existed in the Torah and 
their knowledge of them. 


LANGUAGE. Ifall hopes of discovering primitive layers in the 
Zohar through an historical and literary analysis of its various 
parts are vain, they will be equally frustrated when we turn 
to a linguistic critique. The language of the Zohar may be di- 
vided into three types: 

(1) the Hebrew of the Midrash ha-Ne’lam; 

(2) the Aramaic there and in the main body of the 
Zohar; 

(3) the imitation of (2) in the Raaya Meheimna and the 
Tikkunim. 

The Hebrew is, in fact, an imitation of the aggadic style, 
but whenever it diverges from its literary sources it is seen to 
be a medieval Hebrew belonging to a time when philosophi- 
cal terminology was widely used. The writer uses later philo- 
sophical terms quite openly, particularly in the earlier sections 
and in the Midrash on Ruth. At the same time the transition 
from this Hebrew to the Aramaic of the Midrash ha-Ne’lam 
itself and of the main part of the Zohar, which linguistically 
speaking are one and the same, can be clearly distinguished. 
The natural Hebrew of the author is here translated into an 
artificial Aramaic. While his Hebrew has counterparts in me- 
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dieval literature, the Aramaic of the Zohar has no linguistic 
parallel, since it is compounded of all the Aramaic idioms that 
the author knew and which he used as the foundation for his 
artificial construction. The very use of the word targum (1, 
89a) for the Aramaic language, instead of leshon Arami, which 
was used in the Talmud and Midrash, was a medieval prac- 
tice. The Aramaic idioms are in the main the language of the 
Babylonian Talmud and the Targum Onkelos, together with 
the Galilean Aramaic of the other Targums, but they include 
only very little from the Jerusalem Talmud. Types of different 
idioms are used side by side indiscriminately, even in the same 
passage. Similar differences may be seen in the pronouns, both 
subjective and possessive, demonstrative and interrogative, 
and also in the conjugation of the verb. The Zohar uses these 
interchangeably, quite freely. Sometimes the Zohar adopts the 
Babylonian usage of a particular form, e.g., those forms of the 
perfect tense preceded by ka (ka amar) or the form of conjuga- 
tion of the third person imperfect (Jeima). At other times the 
corresponding targumic forms are preferred. With the noun 
there is no longer any distinction between those forms which 
have the definitive alef suffix, and those which do not have it, 
and there is complete confusion. Even a form like tikla hada 
(“a wheel”) is possible here. The constructive case is almost 
nonexistent and is mostly replaced by the use of di. In addi- 
tion to the usual vocabulary new words are coined by analogy 
with formations that already exist in other words. So words 
like nehiru, nezizu, ketatu come into being (for new words in 
the vocabulary, see below). As for adverbs, it uses indiscrimi- 
nately words from both biblical and Babylonian Aramaic, and 
translations of medieval terms, like lefum shaata or kedein, 
in imitation of the use of az to join different parts of a sen- 
tence as in medieval Hebrew. With all the confusion of these 
forms there is, nevertheless, some sort of system and consis- 
tency. A kind of unified language is created which is common 
throughout all the parts mentioned above. In addition to the 
basic forms drawn from the Aramaic idiom there are many 
characteristics which are peculiar to the language of the Zohar. 
The Zohar mixes up the conjunctions of the verb, using the 
peal instead of the pael and the afl (lemizkei for lezakkaah, 
lemeial for leaalaah, lemehdei for lehaddaah) and also the af el 
instead of the peal, e.g., olifana for yalfinan (among the most 
common words in the Zohar). It uses incorrect forms of the 
itpaal or etpeel (the two forms of the verb are indistinguish- 
able), e.g., itsaddar or itsedar, itzayyar or itzeyar, itzakkei or 
itzekei, itzerif, etc. In several instances, although only with 
certain verbs, it uses the itpaal (or the etpeel) as a transitive 
verb, e.g., itarna milei, le-istammara or le-istemara orhoi, le- 
itdabbaka or le-itdebaka in the sense of “to attain.” It gives new 
meanings to words, following their medieval usage: e.g., istal- 
lak with regard to the death of the righteous; itar, through the 
influence of hitorer, which in the Middle Ages was used in the 
sense of “to discuss a certain matter”; adbakuta in the sense 
of “intellectual perception”; ashgahuta in the sense of “provi- 
dence”; shorsha in the sense of “basic principle.” The conjunc- 
tive phrase im kol da used throughout in the sense of “nev- 
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ertheless” (be-khol zot) is influenced by the translators from 
Arabic, as is the use of the word remez as a term for allegory. 

A large number of errors and of borrowed translations 
constantly recur in the Zohar. The word pelatarin is consid- 
ered a plural form, and galgallei yamma a plural form from 
gallei ha-yam (“waves of the sea”). The author writes bar- 
anan instead of bar-minan and gives the artificial transla- 
tion “limb” for shaifa through a mistaken guess in the inter- 
pretation of a passage in Makkot 11b. From the verb gamar, 
meaning “to learn,’ he coins the same meaning for the verb 
hatam (le-mehtam oraita), and there are many examples of this 
kind. There are several words, whose meaning in the original 
sources the author of the Zohar did not know, and they are 
given new and incorrect meanings: e.g., the verb taan is given 
the meaning of “to guide a donkey from behind” (an Arabism 
taken from the Sefer ha-Shorashim of David Kimhi) or tayaa, 
“the Jew who guides the donkey.” Tukfa in the sense of “lap” is 
based on a misunderstanding of a passage in Targum Onkelos 
(Num. 11:12); bozina de-kardinuta as “a very powerful light” 
is based on a misunderstanding of a passage in Pesahim 7a. 
There are a number of words, especially nouns, which have no 
known source and whose meaning is often unclear. It is pos- 
sible that they derive from corrupt readings in manuscripts 
of rabbinic literature, or the author’s new coinage in imitation 
of foreign words which occur in that literature. Most of them 
begin with the letter kof (7), and the letters zayin (1), samekh 
(D), pe (D), and resh (1) are predominant: e.g., sosfita, kaftira, 
kosfita, kirta, kozpira. Arabic influence appears in only a very 
few words, but Spanish influence is noticeable in the vocabu- 
lary, idioms, and use of particular prepositions. The word gar- 
dinim in the sense of “guardians,” derived from the Spanish 
guardianes, occurs in every part of the Zohar; the verb besam 
in the sense of “to soften” is a literal translation of the Spanish 
verb endulzar; hence also the common expression hamtakat 
ha-din, which comes from the Zohar. The borrowed transla- 
tions of hakal in the sense of “battlefield? and of kos in the 
sense of the “cup of a flower,’ show the influence of Romance 
usage. Idioms like likehin derekh aheret, kayyama bi-sheelta, 
istekem al yedoi (instead of askem) osim simhah, yateva be- 
reikanya (in the sense of “being empty”) are all translations 
borrowed from Spanish. In the Tikkunei Zohar there is, in 
addition, the use of esh nogah for “synagogue” (Sp. Esnoga = 
sinagoga). The phrase egoz ha-keshet as a military term has its 
source in the medieval Romance languages (nuez de ballesta). 
There are many examples of the use of the preposition min 
(“from”) instead of shel (“of”); be (“in”) for im (“with); legab- 
bei (“in reference to”) for el (“to”) - all resulting from the in- 
fluence of Spanish constructions. 

The linguistic unity of the Zohar is apparent also in par- 
ticular stylistic peculiarities which are not found at all in rab- 
binic literature, or which have a completely different mean- 
ing there. They occur in all parts of the Zohar, particularly in 
the Midrash ha-Ne’lam, and in the main body of the Zohar. 
Examples of this are the use of forms on the pattern of “active 
and not active” — not in the rabbinic sense of “half-active,” but 
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with the significance of spiritual activity whose profundity 
cannot be fathomed; the combination of words with the ter- 
mination de-kholla, e.g., amika de-kholla, nishmeta de-kholla, 
mafteha de-kholla; hyperbolic forms of the type raza de-razin, 
temira de-temirin, hedvah de-khol hedvan, tushbahta de-khol 
tushbehin; the description of an action, whose details are not 
to be revealed, through the use of the form “he did what he 
did”; the division of a particular matter into certain categories 
by the use of it... ve-it, e.g., it yayin ve-it yayin, it kayiz ve-it 
kayiz; the use of hendiadys (two terms for the same object), 
e.g., hotama de-gushpanka (“seal of a seal”), bozina di-sher- 
aga (“light of a light”). As for syntax, we notice the use of the 
infinitive at the beginning of a clause, even when the subject 
of the clause is different from that of the main sentence, e.g., 
zaddikim re’'uyyim le-hityashev ha-olam mehem, ihu heikhala 
di-rehimu le-iddebaka dakhora be-nukba. This is particularly 
so in the case of relative and final clauses. Another syntacti- 
cal characteristic is the use of az or kedein at the beginning 
of subclauses. All these characteristics are typical of medieval 
usage, and particularly of the Hebrew of Spanish Jewry, un- 
der the influence of the philosophical style, and the author of 
the Zohar uses them without any concern about their being 
alate development. The dialectical language in the arguments 
of the rabbis is taken almost exclusively from the Babylonian 
Talmud, with the addition of a few terms from the medieval 
homiletical style, e.g., it le-istakkala, it le-hitara. Within the 
context of this linguistic unity, the Zohar uses different sty- 
listic media with great freedom. Sometimes it deals with an 
exposition or follows an argument at great length; and at oth- 
ers it is laconic and enigmatic, or adopts a solemn, almost 
rhythmical, style. 

In contrast to the language used in other parts of the 
Zohar, the language of the Raaya Meheimna and the Tik- 
kunim is poor from the point of view of both vocabulary and 
syntax. The writer is already imitating the Zohar itself, but 
he does not have the literary skill of its author. The number 
of Hebrew words transmuted into Aramaic is much greater 
here than in the Zohar. The literary goal of the author of the 
main part of the Zohar is quite different from that of this au- 
thor, who writes an almost undisguised medieval Hebrew: it 
is quite clear that he never intended his work to be thought 
of as a tannaitic creation. The terms Kabbalah and Sefirot, 
which are not used at all in the main body of the Zohar or in 
the Midrash ha-Nelam, and which indeed are circumvented 
by the use of all kinds of paraphrastic idioms, are here men- 
tioned unrestrainedly. 


ORDER OF COMPOSITION. An examination of the Zohar fol- 
lowing the criteria above shows the order of composition of 
the main strata. The oldest parts, relatively speaking, are sec- 
tions of the Midrash ha-Ne’lam, from Bereshit to Lekh Lekha, 
and the Midrash ha-Ne'lam to Ruth. They had already been 
written according to a different literary pattern, which did not 
yet assign everything to the circle of Simeon b. Yohai alone 
but which established *Eliezer b. Hyrcanus also, following the 
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heikhalot and the Pirkei de-Rabbi Eliezer, as one of the main 
heroes of mystical thought. This section contains the basis of 
many passages in the main body of the Zohar, which quotes 
statements to be found only there, and develops its themes, 
stories, and ideas more expansively. The reverse cannot be 
maintained. In these early sections, there are no matters whose 
comprehension depends on a reference to the Zohar itself, 
whereas every part of the body of the Zohar, including the 
Idra Rabba and the Idra Zuta, is full of quotations from, and 
allusions to, matters found only in the Midrash ha-Ne’lam. 
The contradictions that occur here and there between the two 
strata on certain points, particularly on matters concerning 
the soul, may be explained, in the light of the unity that exists 
between them, as indications of a development in the ideas of 
the author whose written work emerged from a deep spiritual 
stirring. Some gleanings into the creative imagination of the 
author and its development are made possible by the discovery 
of a new section on the verse “Let there be lights in the firma- 
ment of heaven,’ which parallels the one in the printed edi- 
tions and in most of the manuscripts, but which differs from it 
in the extraordinary imaginative conception of the author, and 
appears to be the first draft of the printed version. This new 
section is extant only in the oldest manuscript of the Zohar 
so far known (see G. Scholem, in: Jubilee Volume... L. Gins- 
berg (1946), 425-46), but it provides the first quotation from 
Zoharic writings to be found in Hebrew literature. In the last 
two sections of the Midrash ha-Ne’lam there are two references 
to matters which are to be found only in the main body of 
the Zohar, the writing of which seems therefore to have been 
started at that time. In the composition of the main body of the 
Zohar changes occur in literary technique, and in the transi- 
tion to the exclusive use of Aramaic, and particularly in the de- 
cision to treat more expansively the writer’s kabbalistic ideas, 
and those of his circle. The order of composition of the vari- 
ous sections which make up the second basic stratum cannot 
be precisely determined. There are so many cross-references, 
and we do not know whether these references were inserted in 
the final redaction or whether they were there from the very 
beginning, either referring to something already written or to 
what the author intended to write later on. In any event, most 
of the material was written as the result of a profound creative 
enthusiasm and over a relatively short period of time, so that 
the question of the order of composition of this section is not 
vitally important. Even after the author had stopped working 
on the Midrash ha-Ne’lam, which was never completed, he oc- 
casionally continued to write passages in the same vein and 
fitted them into the structure of the main part of the Zohar. 
This interlocking of one layer with another, despite the obvi- 
ous differences between them, occurs also between the main 
body of the Zohar and the later stratum, whose composition 
begins with the Raaya Meheimna. The differences here are 
so great that it is impossible to suppose that the same author 
wrote both the two earlier strata and the later one. But there 
is a link between them. The author of the main part of the 
Zohar began, apparently, to compose a literary work which 
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was anonymous and not associated with any particular liter- 
ary or narrative framework and which was meant to be a per- 
sonal interpretation of the reasons for the commandments. 
He did not finish this work, and the remnants of it are not 
extant in any one particular manuscript copy. However, the 
author of the Raaya Meheimna, who was probably a pupil of 
the former writer, knew it and used it as the starting point of 
his comments on several of the commandments, adding his 
own individual insights, and the new scenery. The differences 
in outlook and style between these fragments — which, when 
they do occur, are always at the beginning of the discussion 
on the commandments - and the main parts of the Raaya Me- 
heimna are very great. It is almost always possible to determine 
precisely the point of transition between the fragments of the 
original text, which may be assigned to the Zohar itself, and 
the Raaya Meheimna, which was added to it. 

The kabbalists themselves seem to have recognized this 
distinction. For example, the printers of the Cremona edi- 
tion of the Zohar made a division on the title page between 
two sections, called Pekuda and Raaya Meheimna. The pages 
of the Pekuda belong from every point of view to the main 
body of the Zohar. The author of the later stratum had very 
different ideas from those of the author of the first. He does 
not express his ideas at length like the homilists, but links 
things together by association, without explaining his basic 
principle. He progresses by means of associations, especially 
in the Sefer ha-Tikkunim. 

The author of the Midrash ha-Ne’lam and the main body 
of the Zohar intended from the very beginning to create a var- 
ied literature in the guise of early rabbinic material. He did 
not content himself with putting together the various sections 
which now form part of the Zohar, but he extended his canvas. 
He edited a version of a collection of geonic responsa, partic- 
ularly those of Hai Gaon, and he added kabbalistic material 
in the style of the Zohar, using particular idioms of zoharic 
Aramaic, and also in the style of the Midrash ha-Ne’lam, all of 
which he titled Yerushalmi or the “Yerushalmi version” This 
edited version appeared at about the same time as the Zohar 
itself, in order to serve as a kind of indication that the new 
work was in fact known to the earlier rabbis. It was subse- 
quently printed with the title of the Shaarei Teshuvah responsa, 
and it misled not only kabbalists of the 15‘ and 16 centuries, 
but also scholars of the 19 century, who used it as a proof of 
the antiquity of the Zohar. One of the first of these was David 
*Luria in his Maamar Kadmut Sefer ha-Zohar. 

Similarly, the author of the Midrash ha-Ne’lam wrote 
a small book titled Orhot Hayyim or Zavvaat R. Eliezer ha- 
Gadol, which is connected throughout very closely to the 
Zohar. It is written in Hebrew but it has all the linguistic in- 
gredients and stylistic peculiarities of the Zohar. In this work 
Eliezer b. Hyrcanus before his death, which is described at 
length following the late Midrash Pirkei de-R. Eliezer, reveals 
the paths of virtue and good conduct in an epigrammatic style, 
and in the second part, adds a description of the delights of 
the soul in the garden of Eden after death. These descriptions 
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are very close indeed to particular parts of the Midrash on 
Ruth, and of the portions Va- Yakhel, Shelah Lekha, Balak, and 
other parts of the Zohar. The book was known at first only in 
kabbalistic circles. It was printed in Constantinople in 1521, 
and usually each of the two parts was printed separately — the 
description of the death and the ethical prescriptions in one 
part, and the description of the garden of Eden in the other. 
The second part is included in A. *Jellinek’s Beit ha-Midrash 
(3 (1938), 131-40). The first part was interpreted at length in 
the editions of Orhot Hayyim by two Polish rabbis, Abraham 
Mordecai Vernikovsky (Perush Dammesek Eliezer, Warsaw, 
1888), and Gershon Enoch Leiner (see *Izbica-Radzyn; Lu- 
blin, 1903), who tried to prove the antiquity of the book be- 
cause it was based entirely on the Zohar, and in fact they did 
prove that the two works were composed by the same author. 
There are also some grounds for thinking that the author of 
the Zohar intended to write a Sefer Hanokh on the garden of 
Eden and other kabbalistic topics, and a long description from 
it is quoted in the Mishkan ha-Edut of Moses de Leon. 


DATE OF COMPOSITION. Calculations of the time of *re- 
demption, which are to be found in several sections of the 
Zohar, confirm the conclusions concerning the time of its 
composition. These calculations give an assurance, in various 
forms, and by means of different interpretations and conjec- 
tures, that the redemption will commence in the year 1300, 
and they expound the different stages of redemption leading 
to the resurrection. There are variations in the details of the 
precise dates, depending on the type of theme expounded. 
According to the Zohar 1,200 years had passed since the de- 
struction of the Temple - a century for each of the tribes of 
Israel. Israel now stood at the period of transition which pre- 
ceded the beginning of redemption. According to these dates 
(1:116-9, 139b; 2:9b; see A.H. Silver, A History of Messianic 
Speculation in Israel (1927), 90-92) it must be assumed that 
the main part of the Zohar and the Midrash ha-Ne’lam were 
written between 1270 and 1300. Similar calculations are to be 
found in the Raaya Meheimna and the Tikkunim. The basic 
date is always 1268. After this the “pangs of the Messiah” will 
begin, and Moses will appear and will reveal the Zohar as the 
end of time approaches. This period of transition will come 
to a halt in the year 1312, and then the various stages of the 
redemption itself will begin. Moses, in his final appearance, is 
not the Messiah but the harbinger of the Messiahs - the son 
of Joseph, and the son of David. He will be a poor man, but 
rich in kabbalistic Torah. The period of transition is a period 
of trouble and torment for the sacred group of the people of 
Israel, represented by the kabbalists, who will join in fierce 
conflict with their opponents and their detractors. The Zohar 
itself is a symbol of Noah's ark, through which they were saved 
from the destruction of the flood. God revealed Himself to 
the original Moses through the fire of prophecy; but to the 
later Moses of the final generation He will be revealed in the 
flames of the Torah, that is to say, through the revelation of 
the mysteries of Kabbalah. Something of Moses shines upon 
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ing was that an icon of French song, “une grande dame de la 
chanson frangaise,” had disappeared. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Garcin, Barbara, claire de nuit, Paris 
(1999). 
(Dror Franck Sullaper (2"¢ ed.)] 


BARBARIANS, people of the Germanic linguistic group 
(Vandals, Franks, Goths, Burgundians, Lombards, Angles, and 
Saxons), of the Indo-Iranian group (Alans and Sarmatians), 
and the Hunnic peoples who were recruited by, allied to, or 
invaded the Roman Empire during the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
centuries C.E. Most of the barbarians were pagans when they 
entered the empire but were eventually converted to orthodox 
Christianity. One important exception were the Goths who, 
when they settled in Italy, Gaul, and Spain were Arian Chris- 
tians. Even these were eventually converted to orthodox Chris- 
tianity. During the barbarian invasions the Jews, mostly city 
dwellers who were outwardly assimilated to their neighbors, 
no doubt suffered together with the rest of the population. 
Although no factual record survives, it may be assumed that 
this contributed to the numerical decline of the once prosper- 
ous Jewish communities of the Roman Empire. On the sack 
of Rome in 455, the Vandals carried off to Africa the spoils of 
the Temple brought back from Jerusalem by Titus. 

When the barbarians entered the Roman Empire, they 
were profoundly influenced by the Christian-Roman popula- 
tion. In general it can be said that, while the barbarians were 
pagans, they treated the Jews well, probably better than the 
vanquished Christians who posed a threat to their power, since 
a community of interest existed between Jews and barbarians 
as a result of the opprobrium with which they both were re- 
garded by the orthodox population. The same favorable at- 
titude existed when they adopted Arian Christianity. Once, 
however, the barbarians became members of the Orthodox 
church, the position of the Jews rapidly deteriorated. Restric- 
tions were placed upon them, they were persecuted, and they 
were ultimately faced, especially in Spain, with the choice of 
conversion, exile, or death. General expulsions were decreed 
in Gaul in 626, in Burgundy about the same time, and in Lom- 
bardy in 661. More is known of the long attempt of the Vi- 
sigothic kings of Spain to suppress Judaism from 613 onward. 
In this the Jews suffered equally with all those minorities who 
were not Orthodox Christians. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.B. Bury, The Invasion of Europe by the Bar- 
barians (1928); S. Katz, The Jews in the Visigothic and Frankish King- 
doms of Spain and Gaul (1937); B. Blumenkranz, Juifs et chrétiens 


dans le monde occidental, 430-1096 (1960); J.M. Wallace-Hadrill, 
The Barbarian West (1962); J. Parkes, Conflict of Church and Syna- 


gogue (1934). 


BARBASH, SAMUEL (c. 1850-1921), banker, leader of 
Hovevei Zion and of political Zionism in Russia. Barbash 
was born in Podolia. In the early 1880s he moved to Odessa, 
where he established a large bank, heading it until the Rus- 
sian Revolution of 1917. He was one of the two guarantors to 
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the Russian government for the legalization of the *Odessa 
Committee, the center of the Hovevei Zion movement, and 
served as its treasurer throughout the committee's existence. 
He was a member of the board of directors of the *Jewish Co- 
lonial Trust in its first years and its representative in Russia. 
He was active in many economic spheres affecting Zionism. 
Throughout his life he supported Hebrew cultural and liter- 
ary projects. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Kleinmann (ed.), Enziklopedyah le- 
Ziyyonut, 1 (1947), 176-7; M.b.H. Ha-Kohen, Sefer Shemot (1938), 
81-82. 

[Getzel Kressel] 


BARBASTRO, city in northern Aragon, Spain. Ramon Beren- 
guer Iv, count of Barcelona, conferred an estate upon a Jew 
named Zecri of Barbastro in 1144 as a reward for his services. 
In 1179 the bishop of Huesca granted Benjamin Abenbitals 
and Joseph b. Solomon permission to erect shops near the 
cathedral. Toward the middle of the 13 century the Jews oc- 
cupied the Zuda, the citadel of Barbastro, which became the 
Jewish quarter. The charter of privileges granted to them in 
1273 allowed them to request the bailiff to execute informers 
(malshinim) and prosecute Jews of dissolute morals. During 
the 13-14» centuries the community of Barbastro, with a 
population of 200-300 Jews, was one of the important Ara- 
gonese communities of the group following the leading Jew- 
ish centers in Saragossa, Calatayud, and Huesca. 

In 1285 Pedro 11 endorsed new communal tax regulations. 
‘The Jews of Barbastro paid for the right to maintain a bureau 
in which the promissory notes for loans were drawn up. In 
1330 Alfonso rv acceded to the request of the community to 
abrogate his instruction that a Christian burgher should be 
appointed to administer Jewish communal affairs, and en- 
dorsed the continuation of the former administrative system. 
The circumstances of the community were so straitened at this 
period that a special levy imposed by the king did not amount 
to more than 20 Jaca sélidos. In 1363, however, a levy of 500 
Jaca solidos was imposed by Pedro 1v to meet the cost of the 
war with Castile. In 1383 the king renewed the privilege of the 
Barbastro community prohibiting apostates from entering the 
Jewish quarter and preaching missionary sermons there, while 
Jews could not be compelled to enter into religious disputa- 
tions with Christians. 

During the massacres of 1391 the Jews of Barbastro took 
refuge in the citadel, which was subjected to a siege and on 
August 18, King John 1 instructed the local authorities to take 
measures against the culprits. The Jews of Barbastro suffered 
little compared to other communities. The community evi- 
dently ceased to exist after the disputation of *Tortosa and as 
a result of the pressure exerted by the Dominican preacher 
Vicente *Ferrer. In 1415 Benedict x111 ordered the synagogue 
to be converted into a church, known as the hermitage of San 
Salvador, because all the Jews in the city had become baptized 
and left the faith. It remained, however, a *Converso center. 
Many Conversos lived near the plaza del Mercado. 
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every sage or righteous man who occupies himself in whatever 
generation with the Torah, but at the end of time he will ap- 
pear in concrete form as the revealer of the Zohar. Allusions 
of this type exist in every section of the latest stratum. 


The Author 

According to the clear testimony of *Isaac b. Samuel of Acre, 
who assembled the contradictory information concerning the 
appearance and nature of the Zohar in the early years of the 
14" century, the book was published, part by part, not all at 
once, by the Spanish kabbalist *Moses b. Shem Tov de Leon, 
who died in 1305, after he had met Isaac of Acre. This kabbal- 
ist wrote many books in Hebrew bearing his name, from 1286 
till after 1293. He was connected with several kabbalists of his 
time, including Todros *Abulafia and his son Joseph in Toledo, 
one of the leaders of Castilian Jewry, who supported Moses de 
Leon. From all that has already been said, the Zohar with its 
various strata was without doubt composed in the years that 
immediately preceded its publication, since it is impossible 
to uncover any section that was written before 1270. In actual 
fact, Moses de Leon was considered by some of Isaac of Acre’s 
colleagues to have been the actual author of the Zohar. When 
he made some investigations in Avila, the last city in which 
Moses de Leon lived, Isaac was told that a wealthy man had 
proposed to marry his son to the daughter of Moses’ widow 
provided that she would give him the original ancient manu- 
script from which, according to him, her deceased husband 
had copied the texts which he had published. However, both 
mother and daughter maintained that there was no such an- 
cient manuscript, and that Moses de Leon had written the 
whole work on his own initiative. Opinions have been divided 
ever since as to the worth of this important evidence, and even 
the attitude of Isaac of Acre himself, whose story, preserved 
in Abraham *Zacuto’s Sefer ha-Yuhasin, which is interrupted 
in the midst of it, is not altogether clear, for he quotes from 
the Zohar in a few places in his books without relying on it at 
length or in main points. An analysis of the Zohar gives no 
support to the view that Moses de Leon edited texts and frag- 
ments of ancient works that came to him from the East. The 
question, therefore, is whether Moses de Leon himself was 
editor, author, and publisher, or whether a Spanish kabbal- 
ist, associated with him, wrote the book and gave it to him 
to edit. A decision can be made only on the basis of a com- 
parison of the parts of the Zohar with the Hebrew writings of 
Moses de Leon, and on the basis of such information as the 
earliest extant quotations from the Zohar. Research into these 
questions leads to definite conclusions. In the extant works 
of Moses de Leon, and also in the earliest citations from the 
Zohar by Spanish kabbalists between 1280 and 1310, there are 
no quotations from the Raaya Meheimna and the Tikkunim. It 
may be supposed therefore that these latter were neither com- 
posed nor published by Moses de Leon. Of particular weight 
in this connection is the fact that Moses de Leon wrote a long 
work on the reasons for the commandments, but there is no 
similarity whatsoever between his Sefer ha-Rimmon and the 
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Raaya Meheimna. In complete contrast to this, all his writings 
are extraordinarily replete with expositions, ideas, linguistic 
usages, and other matters to be found in the Zohar, from the 
stratum of the Midrash ha-Ne’lam and the main body of the 
Zohar, including those particular fragments designated above, 
which constitute the Pekuda at the beginning of the sections of 
the Raaya Meheimna. Often long sections like these, written 
here in Hebrew, contain no mention of the fact that they are 
derived from one source, and the author often prides himself 
on being the originator of things, which all exist nevertheless 
in the Zohar. Short pieces in the middle of a longer section 
are introduced in various ways which show that his real refer- 
ence is to the Zohar: “it is expounded in the inner Midrashim’; 
“they say in the secrets of the Torah’; “the pillars of the world 
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have discussed the secrets of their words’; “I have seen a pro- 
found matter in the writings of the ancients”; “I saw in the Ye- 
rushalmi”; “T have seen in the secrets of the depth of wisdom’; 
and so on. Quotations like these abound in his writings, and 
some of them are already present in the Aramaic version of 
the Zohar. There are also a few passages which do not occur 
in the existing Zohar, either because these particular texts 
did not survive or because they were not finally published. I. 
Tishby’s opinion is that several of them were introduced only 
as pointers to what the author intended to write, but he did 
not in fact manage to write out these matters at length. But it 
is more likely that the greater part of the Zohar was available 
to him when he wrote his Hebrew books. 

Moses de Leon's Hebrew style reveals in many particu- 
lars those idiosyncrasies of the Aramaic of the Zohar indicated 
above, and we find especially those mistakes and errors of us- 
age which are characteristic of the Zohar and are not found in 
the works of any other writer. He writes in this style even when 
his writing does not reflect the actual expositions of the Zohar, 
but expresses his own personal ideas or adds a new dimension 
to ideas in the Zohar. He has a completely unfettered control of 
the material in the Zohar and uses it like a man using his own 
property. He ties together expositions from different parts of 
the Zohar, adding to them combinations of themes and new 
expositions, which are in perfect accord with the zoharic spirit 
and show that his thinking is identical with that of the Zohar. 
In many cases his writings constitute an interpretation of dif- 
ficult passages of the Zohar which later kabbalists did not in- 
terpret literally. Whenever in his writings he diverges freely 
from the subjects treated in the Zohar, his variations do not 
constitute any proof that he did not understand his “source.” 
Sometimes he openly mentions the true literary sources which 
are concealed in the Zohar. The long passage from the Book 
of Enoch which is quoted in his Mishkan ha-Edut is written 
entirely in his own particular Hebrew style. Features which 
are peculiar to the Zohar, and which distinguish it from other 
contemporary kabbalistic works, recur in the works of Moses 
de Leon. These are in particular the exaggerated use of mythi- 
cal imagery, the sexual symbolism developed with regard to 
the relationships between the Sefirot, and the striking inter- 
est shown in demonology and sorcery. Consequently, there 
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is no reason to assume that an unknown author wrote the 
Zohar in the lifetime of Moses de Leon, and then passed it on 
to him. The authorship of Moses de Leon solves the problems 
raised by an analysis of the Zohar together with his Hebrew 
works. These books were largely written in order to prepare 
the ground for the publication of the texts of the Zohar which 
went hand in hand with this work. In particular, the Mishkan 
ha-Edut (1293) is full of recommendations and praise for the 
secret sources upon which it is based. 

The solution of the fundamental question of the identity 
of the Zohar’s author leaves questions which are still open on 
several counts; e.g., the order of composition of the sections 
of the main stratum of the Zohar; and the final editing of the 
Zohar before its texts were publicly disseminated, if indeed 
there was an editing at all, for there is evidence here for both 
possibilities. The main question still needing clarification is 
the relationship between Moses de Leon and Joseph Gika- 
tilla, which apparently was very close and reciprocal. Similarly 
we still have to solve the problem of the author of the Raaya 
Meheimna, who, unlike Moses de Leon, left no other books 
which can identify him. Whether other kabbalists knew of 
Moses de Leon's plan and helped him in some way to achieve 
his aim is not clear. What is clear is that many kabbalists, af- 
ter the appearance of the book, considered themselves free to 
write works in the style of the Zohar and to imitate it - a lib- 
erty which they would not have taken with Midrashim whose 
genuineness and antiquity were beyond question. This fact 
shows that they did not take seriously the claim of the Zohar 
to be accepted as an ancient source, even though they saw in 
it a fine expression of their own spiritual world. For books of 
this type see *Kabbalah. 


Manuscripts and Editions 
The circumstances surrounding the appearance of the Zohar 
are not known in detail. The first texts which circulated among 
a few kabbalists were of the Midrash ha-Ne’lam, and the earli- 
est quotations are to be found in two books by Isaac b. Solo- 
mon Abi Sahula, the Meshal ha-Kadmoni (Venice, c. 1546-50) 
and his commentary to Song of Songs, which were written 
in 1281 and 1283 in Guadalajara, where Moses de Leon lived 
at that time. He is the only author who knew and quoted the 
Midrash ha-Ne'lam before Moses de Leon himself began to 
write his Hebrew works. Todros Abulafia also possessed such 
texts and quoted from them in his books. Parts of the main 
body of the Zohar circulated from the late 1280s. An exami- 
nation of the quotations from the Zohar found in contempo- 
rary writing shows that 

(1) they possessed only isolated parts, depending on what 
each of them could obtain; 

(2) they knew a few expositions or parts which do not 
appear in the Zohar we have; 

(3) they made use of it without regarding it as a supreme 
authority in Kabbalah. 

In about 1290 some portions of the Zohar on the Torah 
were known to *Bahya b. Asher, who translated several pas- 
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sages word for word in his commentary to the Torah without 
mentioning his source, and generally used the Zohar widely. 
Twice, however, he refers to very short passages in the name 
of the Midrash R. Simeon b. Yohai. Other sections, including 
the Idrot, were in the possession of Gikatilla when he wrote 
Shaarei Orah, before 1293. From the anonymous Taamei ha- 
Mitzvot, which was probably written in the 1290s, it appears 
that some passages were known to the author. From 1300 on- 
ward there is an increase in the number of quotations actually 
cited under the specific name Zohar or Midrash ha-Ne’lam, 
which sometimes served as the title for the whole Zohar. Sol- 
omon b. Abraham Adret’s pupils, who wrote many kabbalis- 
tic works, quoted the Zohar only rarely, and they clearly ex- 
ercised some restraint in the use of it. Menahem *Recanati of 
Italy also possessed some isolated parts in this time, and he 
used them widely, mentioning his source in his commentary 
to the Torah and in his Taamei ha-Mitzvot. In the latter book 
he makes a distinction between the Zohar Gadol, which con- 
sisted mainly of the Idra Rabba, and the Zohar Mufla. The 
origin of this distinction is not clear. Recanati possessed only 
about one-tenth of the Zohar now extant, but he had access 
to an exposition of the mystery of sacrifices which no longer 
remains. Among the authors at this time (1310-30) who used 
the Zohar extensively were Joseph Angelino, the author of 
Livnat ha-Sappir, and David b. Judah he-Hasid, who wrote 
Marot ha-Zoveot, Sefer ha-Gevul, and Or Zarua. 

The position with regard to the earliest quotations is 
matched by our knowledge of the earliest Zohar manuscripts. 
Complete, well-ordered manuscripts did not circulate, and it 
is doubtful whether they ever existed. Mystics who took an 
interest in the Zohar made up anthologies for themselves from 
the texts they were able to procure; hence the great differences 
in the contents of the early manuscripts. An example of an 
anthology like this is the Cambridge Ms. Add. 1023, the old- 
est anthology yet known. It contains material which serves to 
complete another anthology which is now lost, and includes 
those parts of the Zohar which the compiler was able to ob- 
tain. This manuscript is from the last third of the 14" century, 
and contains a complete portion, otherwise unknown, of the 
Midrash ha-Ne’lam, which Isaac ibn Sahulah also knew. The 
Vatican Ms. 202, which is a little earlier, contains only isolated 
fragments from the Zohar. In the 15" century, manuscripts 
containing most of the portions of the Zohar were already 
compiled, but sometimes they still omit whole sections, e.g., 
the Idrot, the Sava, etc. (On these manuscripts see I. Tishby, 
Mishnat ha-Zohar, 1 (19577), 110-2.) 

The differences between manuscripts of the Zohar and 
the printed editions are mainly in the field of spelling (words 
are mostly written plene in the manuscripts and in early quota- 
tions), and in the relatively large number of romanisms, which 
were later confused; in the wider use of the preposition bedil 
for begin; and in the alteration of the grammatical forms of 
the Targum and the Babylonian Talmud. There are many dif- 
ferences in the basic text but they are relatively unimportant, 
and usually different readings of this kind are given in brack- 
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ets in the later printed editions. There are manuscripts from 
the 15 century of the Sefer Tikkunim as well, such as Paris 
Ms. 778. The Raaya Meheimna also exists in separate manu- 
scripts. From 1400 onward the sanctity of the Zohar became 
more widely acknowledged in kabbalistic circles, and the criti- 
cisms of it which were heard here and there in the 14 century 
(e.g., in Joseph *Ibn Wagar who wrote: “the Zohar contains 
many errors of which one must be wary, to avoid being mis- 
led by them”) died down. At this time the spread and influ- 
ence of the Zohar were confined mainly to Spain and Italy, 
and it was very slow to reach the Ashkenazi lands and the 
East. The great elevation of the Zohar to a position of sanctity 
and supreme authority came during and after the period of 
the expulsion from Spain, and it reached its peak in the 16 
and 17* centuries. 

The Zohar was printed amid a fierce controversy be- 
tween those who opposed its publication, among whom were 
some important kabbalists, and its supporters (see S. Assaf, 
Mekorot u-Mehkarim be-Toledot Yisrael (1946), 246-328). The 
first two editions of the Zohar were published by competing 
printers in the neighboring cities of Mantua (1558-60) and 
Cremona (1559-60). The Tikkunei ha-Zohar was also pub- 
lished separately in Mantua (1558). The editors of these two 
editions used different manuscripts - hence the differences in 
the order and in detailed readings. Immanuel of Benevento 
who established the Mantua text used ten manuscripts, from 
which he arranged his edition, and chose the text which he 
considered to be the best. Among the correctors at Cremona 
was the apostate grandson of the grammarian Elijah *Levita 
(Bahur), Vittorio Eliano. They used six manuscripts. The Man- 
tua Zohar was printed in three volumes in Rashi script, while 
the Cremona Zohar was in one large volume in square script. 
Both of them contain a large number of printing errors. Both 
include the Raaya Meheimna, but they differ as to the placing 
of the different mitzvot. According to size, the kabbalists called 
these two editions Zohar Gadol (“Large Zohar”) and Zohar 
Katan (“Small Zohar”). The Zohar Gadol was printed on two 
more occasions in this form, in Lublin in 1623, and in Sulz- 
bach in 1684. The Polish and German kabbalists up to about 
1715 generally used the Zohar Gadol. All other editions follow 
the Mantua format. Altogether the Zohar has been printed 
more than 65 times and the Tikkunei Zohar nearly 80 times. 
Most of the editions come from Poland and Russia, but there 
are also printings from Constantinople, Salonika, Smyrna, 
Leghorn, Jerusalem, and Djerba. In later editions they added 
the variant readings of the Cremona text and corrected many 
printing errors. They also added variants and readings from 
the manuscript of the Safed kabbalists, indications of bibli- 
cal sources, and introductions. The Zohar was printed twice 
in Leghorn with an (incorrectly) vocalized text. Those sec- 
tions in the Safed manuscripts which were not found in the 
Mantua edition were, except from the Midrash ha-Ne'lam to 
Ruth, printed together in a separate volume in Salonika in 
1597, which was called Zohar Hadash in the later editions. The 
best of these are Venice, 1658, and Munkacs, 1911. All the sec- 
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tions of the Zohar were included in the complete edition of 
Yehudah *Ashlag, Jerusalem, 1945-58, in 22 volumes, with a 
Hebrew translation and textual variants from the earlier edi- 
tions. The Tikkunei ha-Zohar began to appear in 1960, and 
by 1970 was not completed. A critical edition based on early 
manuscripts does not yet exist. 


Commentaries 

The crucial importance of the Zohar in the development of 
Kabbalah and in the life of the Jewish community can be seen 
in the vast exegetical literature and the large number of man- 
uals that were composed for it. Most of these commentar- 
ies have not been printed, notably the commentary of Moses 
Cordovero Or ha-Yakar, of which five volumes have appeared 
(Jerusalem, 1962-70) - a complete version of this exists in 
the library at Modena in 19 large volumes; and the commen- 
tary of Elijah *Loans of Worms, Adderet Eliyahu, and Zafenat 
Pa’neah, which exists at Oxford in four large volumes in the 
author's own hand. The early commentaries to the Zohar have 
not survived. Although Menahem Recanati mentions his own 
commentary in his Taamei ha-Mitzvot, most commentaries 
are based on Lurianic Kabbalah and do not add much to our 
understanding of the Zohar itself, e.g., Zohar Hai of Isaac 
Eizik Safrin of *Komarno, which was printed in 1875-81 in 
five volumes, and Dammesek Eliezer by his son Jacob Moses 
Safrin, which was printed in seven volumes in 1902-28. The 
most important commentary for a literal understanding of the 
Zohar is Ketem Paz by Simeon *Labi of Tripoli (written about 
1570), of which only the Genesis section has been printed 
(Leghorn, 1795), but this also diverges quite often from the 
literal meaning and offers fanciful interpretations. Second in 
importance is the Or ha-Hammah, a compilation by Abra- 
ham b. Mordecai Azulai, which includes an abridgment of 
Cordovero’s commentary, the commentary of Hayyim Vital 
which was written in the main before he studied with Luria, 
and the Yareah Yakar, a commentary by Abraham Galante, 
one of Cordoveros pupils. Azulai arranged these commen- 
taries together corresponding to each page of the text of the 
original Zohar. The whole work was printed with the title Or 
ha-Hammah in four volumes in Przemysl in 1896-98. It re- 
flects the Cordovero school of Zohar exposition. A very widely 
known commentary, half literal and half Lurianic, is the Mik- 
dash Melekh of Shalom *Buzaglo, a Moroccan rabbi of the 18 
century, which was printed in Amsterdam in five volumes in 
1750, and several times subsequently. It was printed together 
with the Zohar itself in Leghorn in 1858. The commentary, 
Ha-Sullam, in Yehudah Ashlag’s edition of the Zohar, is part 
translation and part exposition. These commentaries do not 
consider the comparison of the Zohar with earlier material 
in rabbinic literature or in other kabbalistic works. The com- 
mentaries of the Gaon *Elijah of Vilna are important, namely 
Yahel Or, and his commentary to the Sifra di-Zeni'uta, which 
is characterized by his comparative approach. Both of them 
were printed together in Vilna in 1882. Among the many com- 
mentaries to the Tikkunei Zohar, the Kisse Melekh of Shalom 
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Buzaglo must be singled out, and also the Beer la-Hai Ro’i of 
Zevi Shapira (printed in Munkacs, 1903-21), three of whose 
volumes cover only about half the book. 

Of the aids to the study of the Zohar the most useful are 
Yesh Sakhar, a collection of the laws in the Zohar, by Issachar 
Baer of Kremnitz (Prague, 1609); Shaarei Zohar, a clarification 
of zoharic statements through their relationship to Talmud 
and Midrash, set out in the order of tractates and Midrashim, 
by Reuben Margulies (Jerusalem, 1956); a collection of zoharic 
statements on the Psalms by Moses Gelernter (Warsaw, 1926); 
and Midreshei ha-Zohar Leket Shemuel by S. Kipnis, three vol- 
umes (Jerusalem, 1957-60), a collection of zoharic statements 
on the Bible with explanation. Keys to the subject matter of 
the Zohar are to be found in Maftehot ha-Zohar, arranged by 
Israel Berekhiah Fontanella (Venice, 1744), and in Yalkut ha- 
Zohar by Isaiah Menahem Mendel (Piotrikov, 1912). 


Translations 

The question of translating the Zohar into Hebrew had already 
arisen among the kabbalists of the 14» century. David b. Judah 
he-Hasid translated into Hebrew most of the quotations from 
the Zohar which he cited in his books. According to Abraham 
Azulai, Isaac *Luria had “a book of the Zohar translated into 
the holy tongue by Israel *al-Nakawa,’ the author of Menorat 
ha-Maor in which all the quotations from the Zohar, under 
the name of Midrash Yehi Or, are in Hebrew. In the Vatican 
manuscripts of the Zohar (nos. 62 and 186), several sections 
have been translated into Hebrew in the 14" or 15'* century. 
According to Joseph *Sambari, Judah Mas’ud translated the 
Zohar into Hebrew in the 16" century. A translation of the 
Zohar from the Cremona edition, dating from the year 1602, 
is extant in Oxford Ms. 1561, but the more esoteric passages 
are omitted; the translator was Barkiel Cafman Ashkenazi. 
The Genesis part of this work was printed by Obadiah Ha- 
daya (Jerusalem, 1946). In the 17** century Samuel Romner 
of Lublin translated a large part of the Zohar under the title 
Devarim Attikim (Dembitzer, Kelilat Yofi, 2 (1960), 25a); this is 
extant in Oxford Ms. 1563, with rabbinic authorizations dated 
1747, showing that they had intended to have it printed. Ac- 
cording to Eliakim Milsahagi of Brody, about 1830, in his Zo- 
horei Ravyah (Jerusalem Ms.), he translated the whole of the 
Zohar into Hebrew, and to judge from his excellent style this 
must have been the finest translation made, but it is now lost 
together with most of his separate studies on the Zohar. In the 
20" century large sections were translated by Judah Rosenberg 
in Zohar Torah in five volumes; and similarly, commentaries 
on the Zohar to Psalms and the Megillot in two volumes (New 
York, 1924-25; Bilgoraj, 1929-30). This translation is devoid 
of any literary qualities. The Hebrew writer Hillel Zeitlin be- 
gan to translate the Zohar, but he did not continue. The pref- 
ace to the Zohar in his translation was printed in Metsudah 
(London, 1 (1943), 36-82). A complete and extremely literal 
translation (but not without many textual misunderstand- 
ings) is contained in the edition of the Zohar by Yehudah 
Ashlag. Many selected pieces were translated in a meticulous 
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and fine style by F Lachower and I. Tishby, Mishnat ha-Zohar 
(2 vols., 1957-617). 

Even before the Zohar was printed, the French mystic G. 
*Postel had prepared a Latin translation of Genesis and of the 
Midrash on Ruth, which is extant in manuscript in the Brit- 
ish Museum and in Munich. The preface to it was published 
by FE Secret. The Christian mystic Chr. *Knorr von Rosenroth 
also made a Latin translation of important parts, particularly 
the Idrot and the Sifra de-Zeniuta, in his large work Kabbala 
Denudate (Sulzbach, 1677; Frankfurt, 1684), and most of the 
quotations from the Zohar or translations of those pieces 
which appeared in other European languages were taken from 
here, together with all the mistakes of the original translator, 
e.g., the works of S.L. Mathers, The Kabbalah Unveiled (1887); 
Paul Vulliaud, Traduction intégrale du Siphra de-Tzeniutha 
(1930). A French translation of the three volumes of the stan- 
dard editions of the Zohar was prepared by Jean de Pauly (the 
later name of a baptized Jew from Galicia) but it is full of dis- 
tortions and adulterations and accompanied by a great many 
false textual references, often to books which do not contain 
them at all or to books which have never existed. The transla- 
tion was corrected by a Jewish scholar who knew Talmud and 
Midrash but did not correct the mistakes in the field of Kab- 
balah, which he did not understand. This translation, Sepher 
ha-Zohar (Le Livre de la Splendeur) Doctrine ésotérique des Is- 
raélites traduit... par Jean de Pauly, was magnificently printed 
in six volumes in Paris (1906-11). An English translation of the 
main part of the Zohar, with the omission of those sections 
which seemed to the translators to be separate works or addi- 
tions, was The Zohar by Harry Sperling and Maurice Simon, 
published in five volumes in London (1931-34). The transla- 
tion is in good style but suffers from incomplete or erroneous 
understanding of many parts of the kabbalistic exposition. A 
German anthology of many characteristic quotations from the 
Zohar was made by Ernst Mueller, who was obviously influ- 
enced by the teaching of Rudolf Steiner (Der Sohar, das heilige 
Buch der Kabbala, 1932). 


Scholarship 

Scholarly research into the Zohar did not begin with the kab- 
balists, however deeply interested they were in its teaching: 
they accepted uncritically the literary romantic background 
of the book as historical fact. The Jewish opponents of the 
Kabbalah expressed doubts about the veracity of this back- 
ground from the end of the 15" century onward, but they did 
not delve deeply into a scholarly investigation of the Zohar. 
Christian interest in the Zohar was not at first scholarly but 
theological. Many thought they would find support for Chris- 
tian ideas and developed a “Christian Kabbalah,’ and most of 
the writings up to the middle of the 18'* century reflect this 
spirit. No scholarly value can be attached to these efforts. The 
first critical work was the Ari Nohem of Leone *Modena (1639) 
who questioned the authenticity and antiquity of the Zohar, 
from the point of view of language and other matters, but 
he did not undertake a detailed study. The book was printed 
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as late as 1840 (Leipzig), but its circulation in manuscript 
aroused the wrath of the kabbalists who saw every attempt 
at critique as an assault upon the sacred, and they replied to 
it, and to later books which were written in the same vein, 
with a considerable number of works defending the Zohar, 
but these are of little historical worth. Leone Modena’s cri- 
tique was also stimulated by a polemic against certain claims 
of Christian Kabbalah, while that of Jacob *Emden was con- 
nected with the struggle against the Shabbateans, who went 
to extreme lengths of heresy in their interpretations of the 
Zohar. In Mitpahat Sefarim (Altona, 1768), Emden concluded 
on the basis of a large number of specific errors in the Zohar 
that many sections, and particularly the Midrash ha-Ne’lam, 
were late, although he still assumed that there was an ancient 
foundation for the main body of the book. The maskilim fol- 
lowed him, especially Samuel David *Luzzatto in his Vikkuah 
al Hokhmat ha-Kabbalah ve-al Kadmut Sefer ha-Zohar (“An 
Argument Concerning the Wisdom of the Kabbalah and 
the Antiquity of the Zohar” (1827), printed in Gorizia, 1852). 
These two books, Emden’s and Luzzatto’s, elicited several re- 
plies seeking to answer the questions they raised, particularly 
Ben Yohai by Moses Kunitz (Vienna, 1815), and Taam le-Shad 
by Elia Benamozegh (Leghorn, 1863). The profound inquiries 
by Eliakim Milsahagi in several books devoted to the Zohar 
would have much furthered historical inquiry had they been 
printed and not simply remained in manuscript. He towered 
head and shoulders above many of the writers who succeeded 
him. There remain only a few pages of his in the Sefer Ravyah 
(Ofen, 1837) and his introduction Zohorei Ravyah (Ms. in Na- 
tional Library, Jerusalem). The great 19'"-century scholars of 
Judaism, *Zunz, *Steinschneider, and *Graetz, went further 
than Jacob Emden and saw the Zohar as a product of the 136 
century. M.H. *Landauer tried to prove that the Zohar was 
produced by Abraham *Abulafia, and A. Jellinek directed at- 
tention once more to Moses de Leon. A. *Frank and D.H. *Joel 
argued as to whether the teaching of the Zohar was of Jewish 
or foreign origin, and an echo of this kind of controversy re- 
verberated throughout most of the literature of the maskilim, 
whose very general conclusions were not based on a close at- 
tention to detail and are marred by many weak arguments. 
Because of the lack of precise critical inquiry, scholars chose 
to solve the problem of the Zohar in accordance with their 
own subjective views, and the very widespread belief was that 
the Zohar was the creation of many generations and was only 
edited in the 13" century. There were also those who admit- 
ted that Moses de Leon had a greater or lesser share in the 
editing. The results of the many studies by G. Scholem and I. 
Tishby, which were based on detailed research, do not sup- 
port these theories and lead to the view summarized above. 
There is no doubt that scholarly research into the Zohar has 
only just begun and will develop in detail in connection with 
research into the history of 13"°-century Kabbalah in gen- 
eral. In the bibliography works are listed which reflect vari- 
ous points of view. 

[Gershom Scholem] 
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Later Research 

Gershom Scholem, the founder of the modern academic 
study of Jewish mysticism, was particularly interested in the 
authorship, historical context, and the mythical doctrines of 
the Zohar. He devoted two chapters in Major Trends in Jew- 
ish Mysticism to the author of the Zohar and the worldview 
expressed in its theosophic orientation. Scholem understood 
the Zohar as a pseudoepigraphic composition - a work de- 
liberately attributed by its authors to someone else - namely 
a medieval work attributed to Rabbi Shimon bar Yohai. He 
argued that its composition should be dated to the period be- 
tween the mid-1270s and late 1280s, and concluded that the 
Zohar was the fruit of a single spiritual-literary genius, Rabbi 
Moses de Leon. Scholem suggested that the different literary 
units within the Book of the Zohar ought to be understood as 
compositions arising from different periods of the intellectual 
development of Moses de Leén. Scholem saw in the Zohar a 
mythical, innovative composition, created in the heart of me- 
dieval rabbinic Judaism, and emphasized its originality and 
daring more than its relationship to earlier literary traditions. 
Since Scholem’s work, the Zohar has become an integral part 
of Kabbalah research and found its place in the canon of lit- 
erary and spiritual works of the Middle Ages. 

Isaiah Tishby’s research into the Zohar relied on the key 
assumptions of Scholem’s research. His monumental work, 
The Wisdom of the Zohar, now available in English, is the 
product of academic research which further seeks to bring the 
treasures of the Zohar to the modern reader who may not be 
well versed in the text or its language. Tishby’s great contri- 
bution lies in his classification of the central topics discussed 
in the Zohar and in his scholarly, detailed, and systematic in- 
troductions to these topics. Alongside these studies he trans- 
lated into Hebrew (together with Fischel Lachower) many se- 
lect texts from the Zohar. 

Yehuda Liebes contributed many ground breaking stud- 
ies to Zohar scholarship. In his seminal article, “The Messiah 
of the Zohar,’ Liebes explored the messianic character of the 
hero of the Zohar, Rabbi Shimon bar Yohai, and the messian- 
ism of the entire composition. In this article, he explored many 
other aspects of the Zohar including zoharic myth and com- 
position, the place of eros and sexuality in the Zohar’s unique 
language, the world of the companions, analysis of the Idra 
Rabba and Idra Zuta, different conceptions of tikkun (rectifi- 
cation), and the influence of the Zohar on later Jewish mys- 
tics. Liebes argues that the zoharic narratives and homilies are 
necessarily intertwined and must therefore be analyzed with 
the zoharic story as an essential component of the text, con- 
stituting a key to the text’s uniqueness and not merely as the 
insignificant frame for the homilies expounded therein. 

In his article, “How the Zohar was Written,” Liebes re- 
opened the question of the authorship and composition of 
the Zohar. He points to a range of content, conceptual, and 
stylistic factors, which challenged Scholem’s view of a single 
author creating the Zohar. Liebes refocused attention from 
the question of who wrote the Zohar to how the Zohar was 
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written. This study concludes that the Zohar is the product 
of a circle of mystics and not the work of a single author. In 
his article Zohar and Eros, Liebes focused on the place of eros 
and sexuality as the vital force in the Zohar and that which 
bestows upon the composition its unique place in the annals 
of Jewish literature. 

Elliot Wolfson has written many important studies on the 
Zohar and emphasizes the centrality of mystical and ecstatic 
experience in kabbalistic and zoharic creativity while present- 
ing a critical analysis of earlier approaches to the relationship 
between theosophy and experiential mysticism in the Zohar. 
His major claim is that an understanding of the world of the 
Zohar necessitates an appreciation of the fact that the Zohar is 
not merely a speculative or theoretical work, but rather pres- 
ents practical means for attaining ecstatic states of union with 
or participation in the divine. Wolfson has written extensively 
on issues of gender and sexuality in the Kabbalah as a whole 
and especially in the Zohar. He argued for the centrality of 
male sexuality in both mystical experience and exegetical pro- 
cess in the Zohar as opposed to the secondary and dependant 
status of the feminine. 

In Kabbalah: New Perspectives, Moshe Idel explored the 
spiritual and intellectual characteristics of the kabbalistic cli- 
mate in which the Zohar was produced. He claimed that the 
circle of mystics responsible for the Zohar came into being out 
of the creative processes of a secondary elite of spiritual lead- 
ership. Idel distinguishes between a primary elite, compris- 
ing those scholars and rabbis who assumed central leadership 
roles in the community, and a secondary elite, the members 
of which constituted a second order of leadership character- 
ized by the freedom to choose a creative and innovative path 
without seeking the approval of the legal and spiritual authori- 
ties of the time. In his book Absorbing Perfections he focused 
and extended his detailed and extensive research in the field 
of kabbalistic hermeneutics in which he explored the nature 
of the kabbalistic and zoharic symbol and the uniqueness of 
the symbolic-dynamic interpretation of the Zohar. 

In the early 21°t century Daniel Matt was working on the 
monumental enterprise of producing an annotated English 
translation of the Zohar, based on a critical Aramaic text that 
he is reconstructing from numerous Zohar manuscripts. As 
of 2006, three volumes had appeared, covering the Zohar’s 
commentary on Genesis. The complete translation, titled 
The Zohar: Pritzker Edition, is projected to comprise 11-12 
volumes. 

In his research he has also highlighted the tension be- 
tween innovation and traditionalism in the zoharic conscious- 
ness and has explored the way in which the Zohar as a whole 
understands itself as representing an alternative Jewish culture 
to that of classical rabbinic culture. 

Arthur Green recently published a popular introduc- 
tory volume for the Pritzker edition of the Zohar, translated 
by Daniel Matt. 

Charles Mopsik translated into French select parts of 
the zoharic corpus as well as the writings of Rabbi Moses de 
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Leon, introduced with detailed commentary which explored 
the ideological and literary context of this corpus. Mopsik fur- 
ther took issue with Liebes’ claim about the circle of the Zohar, 
arguing again for the solitary literary production of the work 
by R. Moses de Leon. 

Ronit Meroz heads a project which seeks to publish a 
critical edition of the Zohar. Her research of the Zohar sug- 
gests that through the use of philological-historical tools ac- 
companied with literary ones it is possible to identify differ- 
ent chronological layers in the zoharic text. Meroz seeks to 
delineate discrete literary units in the composition and to test 
the hypothesis that different units were composed by different 
authors who were part of a literary movement. Meroz seeks to 
locate the beginning of what would later become the Zohar in 
texts composed as early as the 11" century somewhere in the 
Middle East. The earliest zoharic literary strata that she has 
defined is written in Hebrew, while the most refined, rich, and 
complex one, which Meroz calls the “Epic unit? was composed 
at the end of the 13 century and has at its center the spiritual 
biography of R. Simeon b. Yohai. 

Israel Ta-Shma researched the halakhic world of the 
Zohar. He showed that the composition of the Zohar portrays 
Spanish halakhah even as it shows its dependence and intimate 
knowledge of French Jewish customs and liturgical rites. 

Melila Hellner-Eshed’s book “A River Issues from Eden” 
provides a detailed phenomenological analysis of mystical 
experience in the Zohar. The book provides the reader with a 
lexicon for zoharic mystical experience, reviews the paths and 
practices through which the Companions of the Zohar attain 
their mystical experiences as well as the special language and 
modes of expression which are used in order to describe the 
mystical experience itself, and its unique characteristics. Hell- 
ner-Eshed sees the zoharic literature as having the performa- 
tive aim of awakening the mystical consciousness of its read- 
ers. In her book there is also an exploration of dimensions of 
self consciousness and reflexivity in the Zohar. 

Boaz Huss has explored the question of the appearance, 
acceptance, canonization, and sanctification of the Zohar. 
Huss has explored the zoharic comparison between the figures 
of Moses and R. Simeon Bar Yohai, the hero of the Zohar, and 
the Zohar’s preference for Bar Yohai over Moses. He claimed 
that the zoharic portrayal of Rabbi Simeon Bar Yohai reflects 
the self understanding of the Zohar’s authors, while the figure 
of Moses points to the authoritative and kabbalistically con- 
servative character of Nahmanides. The zoharic portrayal of 
Rabbi Simeon as superior to Moses, Huss argues, expresses 
the attempt of the Zohar’s authors to circumvent the author- 
ity of Nahmanides and his school and to create a sanctified 
and canonized kabbalistic literature. 

Daniel Abrams in various studies has stressed the neces- 
sity of distinguishing between the literary production of zo- 
haric texts and the later historical reception of the disparate 
texts as a book. His central claim is that kabbalists and schol- 
ars alike have projected their expectations and assumptions 
of the “Book of the Zohar” back on to the earlier history of its 
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composition in late 13"*-century Spain. He claimed that there 
is no evidence as yet to show that the Zohar was written as a 
book, but rather the book was invented many centuries later as 
a separate editing effort. Abrams claims as well that the Zohar 
does not have an “author,” as understood in modern concep- 
tions of literature and of the individual. 

In her book, Vision and Speech: Models of Revelatory Ex- 
perience in Jewish Mysticism, Haviva Pedaya has written exten- 
sively on the religious experience of the Zohar and on strate- 
gies for identifying those parts of the Zoharic corpus written 
in revelatory states. 

Oded Israeli wrote a book on the zoharic literary unit 
known as “Saba de-Mishpatim.,’ In his research, he explored 
the key issues associated with this unit: the date of its compo- 
sition, its place in the zoharic corpus, and its conceptual and 
literary characteristics. 

The late strata of the Zohar, Raaya Meheimna and Tik- 
kunei ha-Zohar, composed by an anonymous kabbalist in the 
beginning of the 14 century, have also enjoyed new inves- 
tigation and scholarly studies. Pinchas Giller dedicated his 
book, The Enlightened Will Shine, to a study of these two later 
compositions. His later book, Reading the Zohar, detailed the 
various interpretative strategies among later commentators 
of the Zohar. 

Amos Goldreich wrote on the self-image of the author of 
Raaya Meheimna and Tikkunei ha-Zohar. His edition of an un- 
known commentary to Ezekiel by this author is due shortly. 

From this cursory overview of Zohar research, the great 
wealth of complex and complicated questions and issues ex- 
plored by the Zohar’s many researchers and interpreters be- 
gins to emerge. 

[Melila Hellner-Eshed (24 ed.)] 
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ZOHAR, MIRIAM, Israeli actress. Born in Czernowitz, Ro- 
mania, Miriam Zohar was in a concentration camp in the 
Ukraine during World War 11. In 1948 she was among the 
“jllegal” immigrants sent to Palestine on the Pan York, all of 
whose passengers were sent to Cyprus. There she began to per- 
form in amateur theater. After arriving in Israel she worked 
in a Yiddish theater. From 1951, she appeared in *Habimah. In 
1986 she co-starred with Lea *Konig in an acclaimed produc- 
tion of Jacob *Gordin’s Mirele Efros. In 1987 she received the 
Israel Prize for theater, cinema, and television arts. In 2004 
she starred in the film The Schwartz Dynasty. 


ZOHAR, URI (1935-_), Israeli actor, director, singer, come- 
dian; one of the most colorful characters in the history of 
the Israeli entertainment industry. Until 1977, when he be- 
came an observant Jew, he was considered one of the doyens 
of Israel’s entertainment family. Just one year earlier he had 
been the recipient of the country’s most prestigious award, 
the Israel Prize, in recognition of his cinematic work. How- 
ever, Zohar’s career, which began in the mid-1950s, spanned 
broad artistic terrain. 

Like many of his generation he started out as a member 
of an army entertainment troupe, teaming up with Chaim 
*Topol (later to become famous as Tevye in Fiddler on the 
Roof) in the Nahal band. After completing their national ser- 
vice the two helped found the Bazal Yarok (“Green Onion” 
musical-comedy team, which achieved considerable success 
in the late 1950s, releasing a string of hit songs such as Adoni 
ha-Shofet (“Your Honor”) and Venezuela. 

After Bazal Yarok disbanded in 1960, Zohar’s comedy 
career blossomed as he worked with top artists such as ac- 
tor-comedian Shaike *Ofir and writer Hayyim *Hefer. He 
also began to break into radio, cinema, and later television. 
While at this stage Zohar was chiefly known as a comedian 
he also contributed to some serious ventures, such as Nathan 
Axelrod’s 1962 film Tree or Palestine, which depicted life in 
pre-state Palestine from the 1930s up to the establishment of 
the State of Israel in 1948. 

When Israeli television started in the late 1960s the char- 
ismatic Zohar was a natural choice as frontman for the What's 
My Line Tv show, and he was a popular perennial presenter of 
the Miss Israel beauty contest. Today, Zohar is probably best 
known for his film directing, which began in 1965 with Hor 
ba-Levanah (“Hole in the Moon”), and took a big leap with a 
string of satirical-farcical efforts such as Peeping Tom (1972), 
Big Eyes (1974), and Save the Lifesaver (1977). In the early 1970s 
Zohar was a leading member of the group that put together the 
highly successful comic-musical Lul television series which 
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has now achieved classic status. Iconic singer Arik *Einstein 
was among his co-stars in the series. 

In 1977 Zohar quit the entertainment industry and moved 
to an ultra-Orthodox neighborhood in Jerusalem. At the time 
the Israeli public was shocked, considering the enfant terrible 
persona Zohar had cultivated over the years. His ties to Ein- 
stein, however, continued as his two eldest sons married two 


of Einstein's daughters. 
[Barry Davis (24 ed.)] 


ZOHARY, MICHAEL (1898-1983), Israeli botanist. Zohary 
was born in Bobrka, E. Galicia, and went to Erez Israel in 1920. 
He joined a team of research workers at the Hebrew Univer- 
sity under Alexander *Eig. Zohary wrote Olam ha-Zemahim 
(1954), Géobotanikah (1955), and Flora Palaestina (2 vols., 
1966). Together with Naomi Feinbrun, Zohary published the 
Flora of the Land of Israel (Heb. and Eng., 3 folios, 1945-55). 
His research covered a wide section of the Middle East and 
led to his publishing more than 100 papers and books on the 
flora of the area. In 1952 he was appointed professor of bot- 
any at the Hebrew University and in 1954 he was awarded the 
Israel Prize in Science. 


°Z OLA, EMILE (1840-1902), French novelist and champion of 
Alfred *Dreyfus. In Zola’s 20-volume Rougon-Macquart novel 
cycle (1871-93), a naturalistic portrayal of French social decay 
under the Second Empire of Napoleon 111, there are Jewish 
characters who often appear in an unfavorable light. However, 
as with Gundermann in Largent (1891), the Jewish financier 
invariably has equally unattractive gentile counterparts. Zo- 
las humanitarian socialism, allied to a deep suspicion of cleri- 
cal politics, determined his stand in the Dreyfus Affair. One 
of the earliest opponents of Edouard *Drumont, Zola wrote a 
series of essays defending the Jews, which were published in 
the daily Le Figaro (1896-97) and which stung antisemites to 
insinuate that his pen had been hired. “The Jews such as they 
are today are our work,” Zola wrote, “the work of our 1,800 
years of idiotic persecution” (Nouvelle campagne, 1897). He also 
contrasted the advanced Hebrew concept of the unity of man- 
kind with the racist’s primitive insistence on interracial conflict 
and hatred. Zola’s involvement in the Dreyfus Affair reached 
a climax when he published an open letter to President Félix 
Faure on the front page of George Clemenceau’s radical daily 
L’Aurore, headlined “Jaccuse.../” (Jan. 13, 1898). He charged 
the French government and army with conspiring to suppress 
the true facts and with committing “high treason against hu- 
manity” by diverting popular anger from their own reaction- 
ary intrigues to the fabricated crime ofa hapless, insignificant 
Jew. Zola’s widely publicized accusation gave new heart to the 
supporters of Dreyfus and led to a prison sentence which the 
writer avoided by taking refuge in England. It also led many 
more to suspect that there had been a miscarriage of justice, 
and resulted in Dreyfus’ retrial and eventual vindication. 
Zola returned to the case in Laffaire Dreyfus (Lettre a la 
jeunesse, 1897; La vérité en marche, 1901), where he reiterated 
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his belief in a conspiracy of army officers and clericalists aimed 
at overthrowing the Republic, and declared: “Truth is on the 
march; nothing can stop it now.’ His somewhat oversimpli- 
fied approach to the problem of antisemitism — which would, 
he believed, vanish forever with the overthrow of ignorance 
and superstition - reappears in Vérité, the third part of his un- 
finished novel cycle, Les Quatre Evangiles (1899-1903). Here 
the anti-Dreyfusard thesis propounded by Maurice *Barrés is 
mercilessly lampooned. Anticipating the final outcome of the 
affair, which he was not destined to witness, Zola brings his 
fictionalized account of the case to a successful and morally 
satisfying conclusion with the vindication of his Jewish hero, 
Simon, a victim of the *blood libel, and the downfall of the 
reactionary intriguers. 

Zola apparently intended to visit Palestine to gather ma- 
terial for a novel about Zionism, but his plan was never real- 
ized. His sudden death, resulting from carbon monoxide poi- 
soning due to a blocked chimney, was allegedly contrived by 
a reactionary fanatic who gained access to the writer's apart- 
ment in the guise of a workman. 
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ZOLA, GARY PHILLIP (1952-_) U.S. Reform rabbi, histo- 
rian, archivist. Zola was born in Chicago, Illinois, and received 
his B.A. from the University of Michigan (1973) and his M.A. 
from Northwestern University (1976). In 1982, he was or- 
dained at *Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute of Religion, 
where he earned his Ph.D. in 1991. Following ordination, he 
was appointed National Dean of Admissions, Student Affairs 
and Alumni Relations for HUC-JIR. In 1996, he was named 
executive director of The Jacob Rader *Marcus Center of the 
American Jewish Archives (aja), the world’s largest archival 
resource documenting the history of North American Jewry. 
He was also associate professor of the American Jewish Expe- 
rience at HUC-JIR in Cincinnati and editor of The American 
Jewish Archives Journal. Under Zola’s leadership, the physical 
home of the aya tripled in size, making it the world’s larg- 
est free-standing research institution dedicated solely to the 
study of the American Jewish experience. Dedicated in 2005, 
the aya’s Malloy Education Building, which houses electronic 
classrooms, distance learning centers, and public exhibition 
galleries, introduced new digital technologies to the field of 
historical research and archival science. 

Zola is credited with initiating the 2004 national com- 
memoration marking the 350% anniversary of the establish- 
ment of New Amsterdam’s first Jewish community in 1654: 
he was the organizer of the congressionally recognized Com- 
mission for Commemorating 350 Years of American Jewish 
History, a consortium of research institutions representing a 
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historic collaboration of the Library of Congress, the National 
Archives and Records Administration, the American Jewish 
Historical Society and the aya. As commission chairman, Zola 
served as guest chaplain at the U.S. House of Representatives 
and the U.S. Senate. In September 2004, he participated in 
opening ceremonies for the Commission’s historical exhibi- 
tions held at the Library of Congress and delivered the invoca- 
tion at the commission's gala dinner in Washington, pc, where 
President George W. Bush delivered the keynote address. 

Active in both national and local Jewish communal af- 
fairs, Zola served as president of the Greater Cincinnati Board 
of Rabbis (1993-94) and rabbinic consultant to the Ethics 
Committee of Cincinnati’s Jewish Hospital (1993-_), as well 
as on the boards of the Jewish Federation of Cincinnati and 
the Hillel Jewish Student Center. He was selected twice (1988, 
1992) by the American Center for International Leadership 
to be one of two rabbinic delegates on the Religion Commis- 
sion of the U.S.A./U.S.S.R. Emerging Leaders Summit. He was 
president of the Martin Luther King Coalition, and a mem- 
ber of the Boards of Trustees of the Cincinnati chapters of the 
American Jewish Committee and the Jewish Community Re- 
lations Council. He was the winner of the Cincinnati Jewish 
Federation’s Rabbinic Leadership Award (2004) and the Rabbi 
Roland B. Gittelsohn Prize for most effective congregational 
project in social action. 

A contributor to numerous academic journals, and a for- 
mer member of the editorial board of the Journal of Reform 
Judaism (1985-1990), Zola wrote Women Rabbis: Exploration 
and Celebration (2004) and Isaac Harby of Charleston (1994). 
He also edited The Dynamics of American Jewish History: Jacob 
Rader Marcus's Essays on American Jewry (1996) and co-ed- 
ited A Place of Our Own: The Rise of Reform Jewish Camping 


in America (2006). 
[Bezalel Gordon (2™4 ed.)] 


ZOLD, MARTON (1865-2), Austro-Hungarian general. Born 
in Hungary, Zold passed out of the military academy in Bu- 
dapest and was seconded to the infantry. In 1914 he com- 
manded a battalion against Serbia and Montenegro, and was 
awarded a Hungarian knighthood for valor on the Russian 
front. In the same year he commanded a regiment on the 
Italian front. After the establishment of an independent Hun- 
garian state, Zold was made a full general. He was active in 
Jewish affairs. 


ZOLF, Canadian family. FALEK ZOLF (1898-1961), teacher, au- 
thor, and essayist, was born in Poland. From 1909 to the out- 
break of war in 1914, he attended yeshivah in Poland. In 1916, 
to avoid compulsory military service, he became an “essential 
worker” at a Jewish-owned leather factory in Yaroslavl, Russia. 
With the Kerensky revolution he volunteered for the Russian 
Army, was sent to the Galician front, was captured by the Ger- 
mans, and, in 1918, became a prisoner of war in East Prussia. 
Returning home after his release, he found his mother dead 
and his village of Zastavia caught up in the civil war that fol- 
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lowed the Bolshevik Revolution. A dedicated Labor Zionist, 
in 1920 Zolf worked in the Jewish reconstruction in postwar 
Poland, assisted by the American Joint Distribution Commit- 
tee, and became a teacher at a rebuilt school. 

As life became more and more difficult under the antise- 
mitic Polish regime, in 1926 Zolf decided to emigrate. He ar- 
rived in Canada in 1926 as a “farm worker” but soon became 
an itinerant melammed (teacher). After more than a year in 
Canada, he brought his family to Winnipeg, where he became 
a teacher and later principal of Winnipeg's I.L. Peretz Folk 
School. His part-fictional autobiography Af Fremder Erd (On 
Foreign Soil, 1945) was republished in English translation in 
2003 with some Yiddish transliteration by Martin Green. Zolf 
also published Undzer Kultur Hemshekh (Our Eternal Culture, 
1956), and contributed essays to the Yiddish press. 

Falek Zolf’s fourth child, LARRy (1934- ), a reporter and 
producer, was born and brought up in Winnipeg’s immigrant 
North End. Larry Zolf earned a B.A. at the University of Win- 
nipeg, won scholarships, and completed an M.A. in history at 
the University of Toronto. He was with the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation’s News and Current Affairs Department 
in Toronto from 1962. From 1964 to 1966 he worked on the 
innovative Canadian public affairs program, This Hour Has 
Seven Days, and teamed with Pierre Elliot Trudeau (before 
Trudeau entered parliament) to interview René Lévésque, 
Quebec “Separatist” leader and founder of the Parti Québécois 
who led his party to power in Quebec in 1976. Zolf later wrote 
speeches for Prime Minister Trudeau. Zolf also produced an 
award-winning documentary on computers and published 
several books including Dance of the Dialectic (1973); Just 
Watch Me: Remembering Pierre Trudeau (1984); and Scorpions 
for Sale (1989), a fictional biography. He continued to write an 
on-line column for the csc that mixed political commentary 
with personal reminiscences, often including references to his 
Jewish roots in the Winnipeg Jewish community, personali- 
ties in the community, community politics, and encounters 
with the non-Jewish world. 

Larry Zolf’s daughter, RACHEL ZOLF, is a poet whose 
works include Her Absence, This Wanderer (1999) and Masque 


(2004). 
[Abraham Arnold (2"4 ed.)] 


ZOLLER (Zolli), ISRAEL (1881-1956), rabbi and apostate. 
Born in Brody, Galicia, Zoller spent a great part of his life in 
Italy. He was chief rabbi of Trieste after World War 1, profes- 
sor of Hebrew at the University of Padua from 1927 to 1938, 
and, from 1939, chief rabbi of Rome. At the beginning of Sep- 
tember 1943, when the Germans entered Rome, he abandoned 
the community and took refuge in the Vatican. At the end of 
the hostilities he reappeared to assume his position as rabbi, 
but was rejected by the community because of his unworthy 
behavior at the time of the greatest danger. On Feb. 14, 1945, 
he converted to Catholicism, taking the name of Eugenio Ma- 
ria (in homage to Pope Pius x11), and returned to the Vatican. 
In 1949 he was professor of Semitic epigraphy and Hebrew at 
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the University of Rome. He was the author of a large number 
of works, especially of biblical interpretation, Jewish history, 
liturgy, and talmudic literature. Among his works are Israele 
(“Israel,” 1935), Lebraismo (“Judaism,” 1953), and autobiograph- 
ical reflections entitled Before the Dawn (1954). His translation 
of the tractate Berakhot was published by a Catholic publish- 
ing house (1968). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L.I. Newman, A “Chief Rabbi” of Rome Be- 


comes a Catholic (1945). 
[Sergio DellaPergola] 


ZOLLSCHAN, IGNAZ (1877-1948), Austrian anthropolo- 
gist and physician. Zollschan, who was born in Erlach, Lower 
Austria, graduated as a doctor and while working in private 
practice in Carlsbad turned his interests to anthropology. To 
combat the antisemitic racist theories of Houston S. *Cham- 
berlain, he published his Das Rassenproblem unter besonderer 
Beruecksichtigung der theoretischen Grundlagen der juedischen 
Rassenfrage (1910, 1925”). As a Zionist he opposed Jewish Di- 
aspora nationalism. In Revision des juedischen Nationalismus 
(1919) he attacked the Jewish demand for minority rights, and 
a revised edition of this work with a supplement, “Der Weg 
zum Maximalismus, appeared in the following year. In 1921 he 
analyzed the condition of Zionism in his Krise und Sezessions- 
gefahr im Zionismus und deren Ursachen. His interpretation of 
the Zionist problem stimulated the formulation of a current 
within German Zionism called Binyan ha-Arez. 

Zollschan recognized the danger to world peace of Nazi 
racist theories as a tool of rabid nationalism and undertook 
a struggle to combat them. In 1933 he presented a plan to 
Thomas *Masaryk for the examination of the theoretical 
foundations of racialism which was taken up by the Prague 
Academy of Sciences. The academy submitted a proposal for 
an international conference on the subject to the leading in- 
ternational and national scientific bodies of the world, in- 
cluding those of the Vatican and the Ecumenical Council of 
the Protestant Churches. Dr. Bene§, then foreign minister of 
Czechoslovakia, submitted the plan to the Institute for Intel- 
lectual Cooperation of the League of Nations, but the appease- 
ment policy of Great Britain obstructed the involvement of 
the institute. Zollschan continued his efforts, set up a Society 
for the Scientific Investigations of the Racial Question in 1937, 
and in the following year traveled widely throughout Europe 
to obtain support for his work. One instance of success was 
the preparation in May 1938 of a papal syllabus calling on all 
academies to pursue joint scientific research into racial ide- 
ologies. The collapse of the Czechoslovak Republic nullified 
the entire enterprise. Zollschan settled in London, where he 
published his Racialism against Civilization (1942). 


[Ephraim Fischoff] 


ZOLOCHEV (Pol. Ziow), town in Lvov district, Ukraine; 
formerly in Galicia, Poland; between 1772 and 1919 under 
Austrian rule; ceded to Soviet Russia in 1945. At the end of 
the 16" century the key leasing enterprises there were in the 
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ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Martin Padilla, in: Homenaje a Don José 
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[Haim Beinart / Yom Tov Assis (2™4 ed.)] 


BARBIE, NIKOLAUS (“Klaus”), TRIAL OF, trial in Lyons, 
France, of ss Hauptsturmfuehrer (captain) Klaus Barbie (b. 
1913). Known as “the Butcher of Lyons” for his wartime ac- 
tivities in France, Barbie joined the Nazi Party in 1932 and in 
1935 became the personal adjutant to the head of the local Nazi 
Party office in Trier. In late September 1935 he also joined the 
ss, working in the sp (Security Service) main office and then 
as a specialist in the Duesseldorf region. On April 20, 1940, 
he was made an ss second lieutenant (Untersturmfuehrer). 
On May 29, 1940, shortly after the fall of the Netherlands. 
Barbie was assigned to the “culture” section of the sp in Am- 
sterdam. His job was to monitor anti-Nazi tendencies in the 
fields of science, education, religion, sport, entertainment, 
and propaganda. In November of that year he was promoted 
to ss first lieutenant (Obersturmfuehrer); exactly two years 
later he would reach the rank of Hauptsturmfuehrer. During 
the disturbances in Amsterdam in February 1941, Barbie had 
acid thrown into his face by the Jewish owners of the Koko 
ice cream parlor. In reprisal over four hundred young Jew- 
ish men were arrested and sent to Mauthausen, where most 
of them perished. 

Barbie was made the head of the Gestapo (KDs) in Lyons 
in November 1942 and remained in that post for nearly two 
years. To foil the Resistance, Barbie ordered that raids be con- 
ducted against arbitrary targets as well as places suspected of 
underground activity. His work was characterized by a com- 
bination of guile and cruelty. He was apparently responsible 
for the arrest of René Hardy, a resistance leader. Twice tried 
after the war, Hardy was found innocent of charges that he 
had divulged the names of French underground leaders to 
Barbie. Nevertheless, shortly after Hardy was interrogated, 
Barbie arrested Jean Moulin, Charles de Gaulle’s representa- 
tive in southern France. Moulin had unified the major under- 
grounds and resistance movements under the National Resis- 
tance Council, which was founded on May 27, 1943. During the 
course of Barbie's interrogation, Moulin was brutally tortured, 
but apparently gave away nothing before he died. Barbie was 
involved in the deportation of at least 842 other people from 
Lyons and its environs. Half of them belonged to the Resis- 
tance, and half of them were Jews. He also personally shot a 
number of persons and was responsible for the death of others 
from the villages of St. Rambert-en-Bugey, Evosges, Nivollet- 
Montgriffen, the Montluc prison in Lyons, and other places. 

Perhaps his most ignominious act was the seizure and 
deportation of 41 children and five women who were found 
hiding in Izieu, a village about 44 miles (70 km.) east of Lyons 
on April 6, 1944. They were sent to Auschwitz on August 11, 
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1944. Barbie also was responsible for the deportation of 85 Jews 
taken in a raid on the headquarters of the Union Générale des 
Israélites de France (UGIF), on February 9, 1943, in Lyons. 

In the spring of 1947, Barbie began working for the Coun- 
ter Intelligence Corps of the U.S. Army in Germany. He be- 
came such a valuable informant that his superiors protected 
him from French attempts to extradite him and helped him 
escape to Bolivia. Arriving in Bolivia in 1951, he assumed the 
alias Klaus Altmann, eventually becoming an important ad- 
visor to several Bolivian governments. Barbie was tried in 
absentia in France in 1952 and in 1954. In the first trial he was 
charged with atrocities committed in the Jura region against 
the civilian population and the underground. In the second 
trial he was charged with committing a massacre at St. Genis- 
Laval and numerous shootings at the Montluc prison in Lyons. 
Both trials led to his conviction and sentences of death. In 1971 
Barbie was found in La Paz, Bolivia, by Beate and Serge *Klars- 
feld, French hunters of Nazis. It was not until 1983, however, 
following repeated appeals by the French, that he was expelled 
from Bolivia and brought to France for trial. 

Barbie was charged with the raid on the uaiF office and 
the deportation of the Jews from Izieu, two acts for which he 
had not been previously tried. Coming under the rubric of 
“crimes against humanity,’ these acts were not subject to the 
statute of limitation in France. The main proceedings against 
Barbie took place between May 11 and July 4, 1987. The trial 
aroused a great deal of interest in France and the rest of the 
world. Many Frenchmen had mixed feelings about the trial or 
opposed it. Some Jews thought it might arouse antisemitism 
or become a forum for the denial of the Holocaust. Extreme 
right-wingers actually advanced the claim that Barbie's be- 
havior was no worse than that of the Allies, who had bombed 
German cities and caused the death of civilians. Some feared it 
would raise the question again of events surrounding the death 
of Jean Moulin and of French collaboration with the Nazis. 

Barbie himself, after making an early appearance in the 
courtroom, refused to be present for most of the trial. He was 
found guilty on July 4, 1987, and given the maximum penalty 
under French law, life imprisonment. He died in 1991. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Bower, Klaus Barbie, “Butcher of Lyons” 
(1984); A.J. Ryan, Jr. (ed.), Klaus Barbie and the United States Gov- 
ernment (1984). 

[Robert Rozette] 


BARBY, MEIR BEN SAUL (17292-1789), rabbi of Pressburg. 
Barby took his name from his birthplace, Barby, a small town 
near Halberstadt. He studied under Zevi Hirsch b. Naphtali 
Herz Bialeh (Harif) of Halberstadt and Jacob Poppers, rabbi 
of Frankfurt. On his return from Frankfurt, he was appointed 
dayyan of Halberstadt, was rabbi of Halle for a year, and was 
then appointed rabbi of Pressburg in 1763. In Pressburg he 
established a large yeshivah. Barby issued many community 
takkanot, some of them designed to prevent laxity in Jewish 
life - such as frequenting the theater and card playing. A vehe- 
ment opponent of the *Shabbateans, he excommunicated one 
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hands of a Jewish contractor, Israel b. Joseph Eideles (see *Po- 
land; *Arenda). A Jewish community was formed during the 
17 century, and in 1716 was required to pay a poll tax of 350 
zlotys, while the tax levied on the *Lvov community for the 
same year was raised to only 140 zlotys. The *Council of the 
Four Lands would sometimes convene there. The old syna- 
gogue of Zolochev was built in the second half of the 17" cen- 
tury. The Maggid Jehiel Michael of *Zloczow, an early leader of 
the Hasidim, preached there from 1770. Under Austrian rule 
the Jews of Zolochev engaged in considerable political activ- 
ity; between 1891 and 1907. Zolochev, together with *Brody, 
returned Jewish deputies to the Austrian parliament: E. *Byk, 
and after his death Joseph Gold, a physician who officiated also 
as vice mayor of Zolochev. Both acted in conjunction with 
the other Polish deputies. From 1892 to 1907 there existed a 
Jewish school supported by the funds of Baron Maurice de 
*Hirsch. In 1907, 128 Jewish students attended the local sec- 
ondary school (out of 500). 

The Zolochev community numbered 1,150 in 1765; 5,401 
(51.9% of the total population) in 1900; 5,744 in 1921; and 
5,700 in 1931. 

[Encyclopaedia Hebraica] 
Holocaust Period 
When World War 11 broke out, on Sept. 1, 1939, Jewish refu- 
gees from western Poland arrived, and the Jewish population 
of the town increased to 14,000. Under Soviet rule (1939-41) 
the Jewish communal bodies were disbanded and the activi- 
ties of the Jewish political parties were forbidden. A number 
of the Jewish refugees were exiled to the Soviet interior in the 
summer of 1940. When the war broke out between Germany 
and the U.S.S.R. on June 22, 1941, groups of Jews attempted to 
cross over to the Soviet interior, but were turned back by So- 
viet patrols. German forces reached Zolochev on July 1. Two 
days later, in a pogrom perpetrated by Ukrainians, with the 
sanction of the German authorities, 3,500 Jews were killed 
in the city’s fortress. A Judenrat was set up, headed by Dr. 
Maiblum, a former deputy mayor of Zolochev. In November 
1941, 200 Jews were taken to the forced labor camp in Lackie 
Wielkie. In early 1942 Jews were sent to labor camps in Ko- 
zaki, Jaktorow, Plew, Zawarnice, and Sasov. Many inmates died 
in these camps from disease or injuries. After a Selektion, on 
Aug. 28, 1942, at the railroad station, 2,700 victims were sent 
to *Belzec extermination camp. On Nov. 2-3, 1942, in a sec- 
ond Aktion, 2,500 Jews were sent to Belzec; among the vic- 
tims were Samuel Jacob *Imber, the poet. On December 1 a 
ghetto was set up to include Jews from towns in the vicinity 
of Zolochev - Olesk, Sasov, and Bialy Kamien. Hunger and 
disease decimated the inhabitants. Jewish doctors, notably 
Shelomo Jolek, battled against epidemics. On April 2, 1943, 
the ghetto was liquidated; the inmates were shot in Jelecho- 
wice. A small group of craftsmen, who were spared, organized 
two resistance units under Hillel Safran and F Nachimowicz. 
The latter’s group escaped to the forest but were betrayed by 
a Ukrainian peasant and wiped out after offering resistance. 
The leaders of the other unit were arrested in the ghetto and 
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the members disbanded. Safran was shot when he attacked 
his German guard while being led to execution. On Aug. 23, 
1943, the labor camps in the vicinity were liquidated. The in- 
mates in Lackie Wielkie offered armed resistance. Soviet forces 
reentered Zolochev on July 13, 1944. The community was not 


reconstituted after the war. 
[Aharon Weiss] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Mayer, Der Untergang fun Zloczow 
(1947). 


ZOLOTONOSHA, city in S.W. Poltava district, Ukraine. 
Jews began to settle in Zolotonosha at the beginning of the 
19" century. In 1847 there were 1,001 Jews, and in 1897 there 
were 2,769 (about 32% of the population). In October 1905 
pogroms broke out in the city, characterized by general loot- 
ing and the destruction of all Jewish property. In 1926 there 
were 5,180 Jews in the city (32.5% of the total population). In 
1939 they numbered 2,087. When the Germans invaded in 
September of 1941, they murdered 300 Jews from the sur- 
rounding area. Those who were unsuccessful in escaping the 
city were exterminated: Some 3,500 Jews from the city were 
executed in November. 


[Yehuda Slutsky / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


ZOLTY, YAACOV BEZALEL (1920-1982), chief rabbi (Ash- 
kenazi) of Jerusalem. Zolty was born in Stavitsk, district 
Lomza, Poland, and at the age of seven immigrated with his 
family to Erez Israel where he studied at the Ez Hayyim and 
the Hebron yeshivot. In 1951 he was appointed a member of 
the District bet din of Tel Aviv, and the following year to the 
Jerusalem bet din. In 1956 he was appointed a member of the 
Supreme bet din of Israel. 

An outstanding rabbinical scholar, Zolty served as head 
of the Bet ha-Talmud of Yad ha-Rav Maimon from 1966 to 
1974 and later as the head of the Yad Aharon Yeshivah, and 
gave courses in the important yeshivot in Israel. His first pub- 
lished work, Ginzei ha-Sifrei on the *Sifrei, was published in 
1948 and his responsa, Mishneh Yaavitz on Hoshen Mishpat 
(1963) which gained him the Rabbi Kook Prize of the Mu- 
nicipality of Tel Aviv, was followed by a volume of the same 
name on the Laws appertaining to the Festivals in the Orah 
Hayyim (1976). 

In 1977 he was appointed chief rabbi (Ashkenazi) of Jeru- 
salem, serving until his death. 


ZOMBER, DOV BAER (Bernhard; 1821-1884), rabbinic 
scholar. Zomber was born in Lask, Poland, and studied un- 
der the rabbis Joske Spiro of Inowroclaw and Jacob Ettlinger, 
as well as at the university in Wuerzburg. After settling in 
Berlin, he taught Talmud there and maintained a boarding 
house for pupils. In 1871 he was appointed lecturer in Tal- 
mud at the bet ha-midrash in Berlin, where he served until his 
death. 

He edited the Shitah Mekubbezet on tractate Nedarim 
(1860), and Hilkhot Pesahim of Isaac *Ibn Ghayyat with 
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Zomber’s own commentary (1864). He wrote Maamar al Pe- 
rush Rashi le-ha-Massekhtot Nedarim u-Moed Katan (1867), a 
study on Rashi’s commentaries on the treatises of Nedarim and 
Moed Katan, and Moreh Derekh (1870), on Rabbenu Gershom’s 
and Rashi’s commentaries on tractate Moed Katan. Against the 
latter Raphael Nathan Nata *Rabbinovicz wrote his Kunteres 
Moreh ha-Moreh (1871). Contributions of his were published 
in Ha-Maggid and in the Magazin fuer die Wissenschaft des 
Judenthums. His study on Judah ben Yakar, an early com- 
mentator on the Jerusalem Talmud, which appeared first in 
the Monatsschrift fuer Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Juden- 
thums (1860), was subsequently printed in a Hebrew version 
with additions by the author in Ha-Karmel (1863). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Die juedische Presse, 15 (1884), 236f.; Fuenn, 
Keneset, 187; P.Z. Gliksman, Ir Lask va-Hakhameha (1926), 76. 


[Tovia Preschel] 


ZONANA, wealthy and influential Jewish family in 18"-cen- 
tury *Istanbul. The family held the position of Ocak Bazergani, 
the commercial and financial agent of the Janissary corps. It 
was involved in the administration of the Jewish community 
of Istanbul, and took part in the committees of deputies en- 
trusted with the affairs of the Jewish communities of Erez 
Israel. As prominent businessmen and financiers they sup- 
ported a variety of religious and charitable causes, maintaining 
yeshivah studies in Istanbul and Erez Israel and financing the 
printing of rabbinic treatises. The first member of the family 
to hold the position of Bazergan was DAVID ZONANA, who 
in 1722 was already portrayed as a prominent figure of Jew- 
ish Istanbul (in Megilat Yuhasin by Meyuhas Behor Shemuel 
of Jerusalem, a guest in David's spacious seashore residence). 
By the time of the war of 1736-39 David was well established 
in his position, with considerable influence over promotions 
and the corps’ diverse financial affairs. Later incidents sug- 
gest an even greater sphere of influence. When Seyyid Hasan 
Pasa, agha of the Janissaries since 1738, was appointed grand 
vizier in 1743, David continued to serve as his personal agent, 
thus attaining one of the highest ranks possible for Jews in 
the Ottoman state. When his patron was replaced in August 
1746 by a member of a rival faction who also held a personal 
grudge against him, David was arrested and summarily ex- 
ecuted. David’s eldest son sacos (d. 1764) succeeded to his 
position in the Janissary corps, and continued his activities 
in the Jewish sphere as a deputy for the Jewish community of 
Jerusalem. He used his influence in official Ottoman circles to 
protect, as well as control, the Jerusalem community, involv- 
ing himself in its internal conflicts. Jacob secured the build- 
ing (1754-5) of a hostel for Jewish pilgrims and travelers in 
*Jaffa, the main port of entry en route to Jerusalem, and used 
his business network to guarantee the transfer of funds des- 
ignated for the Jerusalem community. SAMUEL HALEVI, son 
of David's sister, founded a yeshivah in *Hebron and hosted 
rabbi H.Y.D. *Azulai, the emissary of the Hebron community, 
during his stay in Istanbul (1757-58). He may have been the 
unidentified “Levi” who held the position of Bazergan together 
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with Jakob. After 1768 (and until the demise of the Janissary 
corps in 1826) the position of Ocak Bazergani was held by 
several generations of the *Adjiman family, which appears to 
have been closely related to the Zonanas. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Uzungarsili, Kapukulu Ocaklari (1943), 
1:407-8; A. Yaari, Sheluhei Erez Yisrael (1951), index; idem, Ha-Defus 
ha-Ivri be-Kushta (1967), index; J. Barnai, “Ha-Yishuv ha-Yehudi be- 
Erez Yisrael bein ha-Shanim 1740-1777 u-Kesharav im ha-Tefuzot” (Ph. 
D. diss., Jerusalem, 1975); R.W. Olson, in: JESHO, 20:2 (1977), 185-207; 
idem, in: Jss, 41:1 (1979), 75-88; J. Barnai, The Jews in Palestine in the 
Eighteenth Century (1992), index; E. Eldem, French Trade in Istanbul 
in the Eighteenth Century (1999), 48-56; Sh. Ecker, “The Paymaster of 
the Janissary Corps (Ocak Bazergan1)” (M.A. diss., Tel Aviv, 2002); 
Y. Ben-Naeh, in: Etmol, 29:6 (2004), 28-29. 

[Shuki (Yehoshua) Ecker (2"4 ed.)] 


ZONDEK, family of physicians. MAX ZONDEK (1868-1933), 
physician born in Wronke in the province of Posen who spe- 
cialized in surgery and the study of renal diseases. In 1913 
he was appointed titular professor of surgery in Berlin. He 
was the author of numerous publications on surgical sub- 
jects, among them Die Topographie der Niere und ihre Be- 
deutung fuer die Nieren-Chirurgie (1903); Zur Chirurgie der 
Ureteren (1905); and Die chirurgischen Erkrankungen der Nie- 
ren und Harnleiter (1924). His nephew, HERMANN ZONDEK 
(1887-1979), endocrinologist, was also born in Wronke. He 
served as assistant at the Charité Hospital in Berlin and later 
became associate professor at the Friedrich Wilhelm Univer- 
sity of Berlin and director of the municipal hospital. He left 
Germany in 1933, spent a year in England, and then settled in 
Jerusalem, where he took charge of the internal medical divi- 
sion of Bikkur Holim hospital and subsequently became pro- 
fessor of endocrinology at the Hebrew University. 

Hermann was a pioneer in the study of the thyroid gland 
and disturbances arising from its dysfunction. He was the 
first to record the cardiac symptoms occurring as the result 
of thyroid insufficiency. He showed that administration of 
iodine normalizes the raised metabolism in hyperthyroidism 
and demonstrated that both thyroid hyper - and hypofunc- 
tion may be of primary pituitary origin. He made studies on 
hormonal activity in general and evolved the theory that an 
endocrine disease may be a result of an abnormal reactivity of 
the peripheral tissues as well as of a primary endocrine mal- 
function (peripheral theory). He was the first to point out the 
inverse relationship between urinary nitrogen and sodium 
chloride excretion in certain renal disturbances. Zondek made 
several studies of the pituitary diencephalic system and its re- 
lation to certain ocular disturbances. He wrote books and ar- 
ticles on various aspects of endocrinology. His memoirs, Auf 
festern Fusse, appeared in 1982. 

His brother, BERNHARD ZONDEK (1891-1966), endo- 
crinologist and gynecologist, was also born in Wronke. He 
was an assistant in the Charité Hospital in the department of 
obstetrics and gynecology. He became associate professor at 
Berlin University and later head of the obstetrical and gyneco- 
logical department of the municipal hospital in Berlin. When 
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Hitler rose to power, he left Germany for Palestine where he 
became professor of gynecology and obstetrics and head of 
the hormone research laboratory at the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem. Bernhard is best known for the pregnancy test 
which he developed together with Selmar Aschheim in 1927. 
They demonstrated that the excretion of gonadotropin in the 
urine is a constant early symptom of pregnancy. His later in- 
vestigations dealt with methods of preparing estrogenic and 
gonadotropic hormones, the effect of estrogen in castrates, 
the induction of uterine bleeding with progesterone, estro- 
genic substances in the Dead Sea, and hormonal treatments 
of various diseases. Zondek’s contributions significantly ad- 
vanced the knowledge of hormonal therapy. He was the author 
of many scientific publications and recipient of many honors. 
He was awarded the Israel Prize in 1958. 

A third brother, SAMUEL GEORG ZONDEK (1894-1970), 
physician, was best known for his studies on electrolytes and 
therapy of heart diseases. He developed a theory concerning 
the relationship between the autonomous nervous system and 
the electrolytes. He called attention to the importance of po- 
tassium for the growth of cells and studied the causes of ex- 
tra-renal uremia. Samuel Georg was born in Wronke, and in 
1926 became associate professor at Berlin University. He left 
Germany with the rise of Hitler and became chief of the divi- 
sion of internal medicine at Hadassah Hospital, Tel Aviv. He 
was the author of numerous medical publications. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.R. Kagan, Jews in Medicine (1952), 279-80, 


282-4, 341, 450. 
[Suessmann Muntner] 


°ZOPYRION, an author, otherwise unknown, appearing in 
a list of Greeks who wrote specifically about the Jews and at- 
tested to their antiquity. Josephus (Apion, 1:216) criticizes him 
for inaccuracy. 


ZORACH, WILLIAM (1887-1966), U.S. sculptor and painter. 
Lithuanian-born William Zorach immigrated with his parents 
to the United States in 1891, settling in Ohio. Zorach only com- 
pleted school up to the eighth grade, forced into working be- 
cause of the family’s impoverishment. He studied lithography 
in the evenings at the Cleveland School of Art in 1903 and soon 
thereafter he began earning a wage as a commercial lithogra- 
pher. After he had saved some money, Zorach moved to New 
York City in 1907 where he received two years of additional 
training at the National Academy of Design. Again funded by 
money earned from his work as a lithographer, Zorach went 
to Paris to study art at La Palette in 1910. In Paris, Zorach met 
Marguerite Thompson, an American also studying at La Pal- 
ette. Marguerite’s influence, as well as the avant-garde atmo- 
sphere in France, effected Zorach’s painting style, which be- 
came Fauvist in conception. His colorful paintings were first 
exhibited publicly at the Salon-d’Automne (1911). Financial 
circumstances forced Zorach back to Cleveland in late 1911, 
but by December 1912, he had earned enough money as a li- 
thographer to return to New York, where he and Marguerite 
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married. Zorach’s paintings remained Fauvist-inspired until 
around 1916, at which time he adopted a Cubist idiom. 

Zorach carved his first sculpture in 1917. He gave up 
painting entirely to focus on sculpture in 1922. Early sculp- 
tures were stylized and angular in conception, akin to the 
Cubist style of his canvases. Soon Zorach adopted the more 
rounded, simplified, classicized forms for which he is best 
known in directly carved works such as the 36-inch-tall ma- 
hogany Mother and Child (1922, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York). His first solo exhibition of sculpture was held at 
the Kraushaar Galleries in New York (1924). Many of Zorach’s 
sculptures, mostly carved out of wood and stone, focus on 
themes of family. 

He executed several public commissions, including a 
monumental marble figure of Benjamin Franklin (1936-37) for 
the Benjamin Franklin Post Office in Washington, D.c., and 
a 16-foot-tall group sculpture, Builders of the Future, for the 
1939 World's Fair. Upon request, Zorach submitted a design 
for a proposed memorial for the Jews who perished in the Ho- 
locaust. Although the memorial never materialized, a plaster 
model titled Monument to Six Million Jews (1949, Zorach fam- 
ily collection) survives. Designed to be viewed in the round, 
on one side of the tombstone shaped pedestal topped by a me- 
norah stands a woman protecting her child and on the other 
side a man looking upward to heaven beseechingly. 

In addition to his artistic production, Zorach wrote ar- 
ticles on art and two books: a primer on sculpture and his au- 
tobiography. He also taught at several institutions, including 
the Art Students League for 30 years beginning in 1929 and 
Columbia University (1932-35). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: PS. Wingert, The Sculpture of William Zorach 
(1938); W. Zorach, Zorach Explains Sculpture (1947); J.1.H. Baur, Wil- 
liam Zorach (1959); W. Zorach, Art Is My Life (1967). 


[Samantha Baskind (2"¢ ed.)] 


ZORAH (Heb. 7973), Canaanite city mentioned in Tell-el- 
Amarna letter no. 273; later a Danite city mentioned with 
Eshtaol and Ir (Beth)-Shemesh in one of the city lists (Josh. 
19:41). According to the later enumeration of the districts of 
Judah, Zorah passed to that region, where it was located in 
the northern district of the Shephelah (Josh. 15:33). The fame 
of Zorah derives from the story of *Samson. The Danite camp 
in which his father Manoah lived is defined as situated be- 
tween Zorah and Eshtaol (Judg. 13:25); Manoah himself is de- 
scribed as a Zorite (Judg. 13:2). Samson was buried between 
Zorah and Eshtaol (Judg. 16:31). The 600 Danite warriors went 
forth from the same camp to search for living space for their 
tribe, hard pressed by the Amorites (Judg. 8:11). According 
to 1 Chronicles 2:53, 54, and 4:2, it was settled by families of 
Judah. It is listed with Aijalon among the fortifications of Re- 
hoboam (11 Chron. 11:20). It appears with Jarmuth in the list 
of places resettled by Jews returning from Babylonian exile 
(Neh. 11:29). In the Byzantine period, it belonged to Eleuthe- 
ropolis (Onom. 156:15 ff.). It is identified with the former Arab 
village of Sar‘a, situated on a dominating hill north of Beth- 
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Shemesh near the Jerusalem-Tel Aviv highway, about 15 mi. 


(25 km.) from Jerusalem. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


Kibbutz Zorah in the Jerusalem Corridor west of Beth- 
Shemesh is affiliated with Ihud ha-Kevuzot ve-ha-Kibbutzim. 
It was founded in December 1948 by Israeli youth, who were 
later joined by settlers from South Africa. In 1970 Zorah had 
431 inhabitants, more than doubling to 945 in the mid-1990s 
but then dropping to 701 in 2002. In addition to farming (field 
crops, plantations, turkey, and dairy cattle), the kibbutz manu- 
factured mobility and rehabilitation aids for the handicapped 
and operated a furniture factory, winery, silk-screen printing 
studio, and guest house and youth hostel. 

[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Aharoni, Land, index; Avi- Yonah, Geog, in- 
dex. WEBSITE: www.tzora.co.il. 


ZORAN (Heb. 7713), urban settlement in the Sharon region 
of central Israel. It received municipal council status in 1997. 
In 2002 its population was 5,660. In 2003 the municipality 
of Zoran was united with that of *Kadimah. Their combined 
population was 15,709 in 2004. 


ZOREF, ABRAHAM SOLOMON ZALMAN (1785-1851), 
leading figure in the Ashkenazi community of Jerusalem. Born 
in Kaidan, Lithuania, Zoref set out for Erez Israel with his wife 
and three sons in 1811. Traveling by way of Odessa and Con- 
stantinople, they arrived in Acre after a journey lasting more 
than five months. They settled in Safed where Zoref worked 
as a gold- and silversmith (whence his surname, which is He- 
brew for silversmith). The outbreak of the plague in 1813 drove 
him to Jerusalem. There he became associated with *Menahem 
Mendel of Shklov in the leadership of the small Lithuanian 
community (Kolel ha-Perushim). From 1819 to 1823 and from 
1829 to 1833 Zoref traveled in Europe as emissary for this kolel; 
on his second journey he acted on behalf of the Sephardim as 
well. When Erez Israel came under Egyptian domination in 
1831, he went to Cairo to obtain permission with the help of the 
Austrian and Russian consuls, to rebuild the Judah he-Hasid 
dwellings. The success of his mission, which contributed to the 
development of the Ashkenazi settlement in Jerusalem, earned 
Zoref the enmity of the Arabs, who made two attempts on his 
life, from the second of which he did not recover. 

His sons MORDECAI, MOSES, and IsAAC, who adopted 
the surname Salomon, and his grandson Joel Moses ben Mor- 
decai *Salomon, continued to work for the growth and con- 
solidation of Jewish Jerusalem and Erez Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frumkin-Rivlin, 3 (1929), 147, 152, 156, 180, 
259; I. Triwaks and E. Steinman, Meah Shanah (1938), 126-8; M. 
Solomon, Sheloshah Dorot ba-Yishuv (1939), 17-90; Yaari, Sheluhei, 


761-3, 774-7,781f. 
[Avraham Yaari] 


ZOREF, JOSHUA HESHEL BEN JOSEPH (1633-1700), 
Shabbatean prophet; the most important figure of the Shab- 
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batean movement in Lithuania. Born in Vilna, he was a sil- 
versmith with a modest Jewish education who early inclined 
to an ascetic way of life. During the persecutions in the wake 
of the Polish-Swedish War he took refuge, around 1656, in 
Amsterdam, but returned later to Vilna where he started the 
study of moral and mystical writings, but remained without 
talmudic learning. During the messianic upheaval of 1666 he 
had visions which many compared with those of Ezekiel. He 
became the outstanding spokesman of the believers in *Shab- 
betai Zevi and persisted in his belief throughout his life. He 
continued his strictly ascetic behavior, and during several 
years was said to have never left his home except for the syn- 
agogue or the ritual bath. Shortly after 1666 he started to put 
down the revelations he received in five books, intended to 
correspond to the books of the Pentateuch. He assembled 
around him a circle of fervent followers who considered 
him an oracle, and played in this group a role very similar 
to that of the later hasidic zaddikim. Stories told about him 
already have a noticeably “hasidic” flavor. He used to make 
pronouncements not only about the messianic developments 
and the related mysteries but also concerning political events 
of his time, such as are recorded by Zevi Hirsch *Koidonover 
in Kav ha-Yashar (ch. 12: 1705). People flocked to Zoref from 
all over Poland to ask his advice or to strengthen their Shab- 
batean faith, He considered himself the Messiah ben Joseph, 
and Shabbetai Zevi the true Messiah, and saw his own role as 
revealer of the secrets of redemption between the first and the 
second coming of the Messiah. His written revelations center 
around the esoteric meanings of the Shema Yisrael and by the 
time of his death were said to have covered about 5,000 pages. 
Those parts which have survived show clearly that the book 
was completely built upon elaborate numerological specula- 
tions following the Megalleh Amukkot of Nathan Nata b. Solo- 
mon Spiro (*Spira). These speculations are essentially founded 
on the gematriot of Shabbetai Zevi and his own name Joshua 
(Yehoshua) Heshel (814 and 906), frequently alluding to the 
year 1666 (in gematria 426) as the beginning of redemption. 
Although the Shabbatean character of Zoref’s revelations is 
clear, he did not divulge his faith except to the members of 
his intimate circle who had to take a formal vow to show dis- 
cretion and dissimulation before unbelievers. He maintained, 
directly or through his confidants, a lively correspondence 
with Shabbateans in Italy and Turkey. A letter written by the 
Shabbatean leader Hayyim *Malakh in 1696, after some vis- 
its to Heshel Zoref, acknowledges his extreme ingenuity with 
numbers but expresses great reservations as to his kabbalistic 
initiation and his psychic powers. During the last years of his 
life, Zoref transferred to Cracow where he married (a second 
marriage?) the daughter of Jacob Eleazar Fischhof, one of the 
protectors of the hasidic group of *Judah Hasid and Hayyim 
Malakh. When this group prepared to journey to Jerusalem, 
Zoref participated in a meeting of its Shabbatean leaders in 
Nikolsburg toward the end of 1699. Zoref died in Cracow. His 
manuscripts were scattered. Some parts of the collection of his 
revelations, Sefer ha-Zoref, came into the hands of the kabbal- 
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ist Nathan b. Levi, a member of the Klaus of *Brody who hid 
them; however, another part, including his writings from his 
last years, found its way to *Israel b. Eliezer Ba’al Shem Tov, the 
founder of Hasidism, who held these writings in high venera- 
tion without seemingly having been aware of their Shabbatean 
character. He frequently spoke in their praise, and the tradi- 
tion of his pupils identified them with those of the mythical 
rabbi ‘Adam Ba’al Shem which his son was said to have given 
to the Baal Shem. Adam Baal Shem, a legendary figure of 
the 16" century, and Heshel Zoref in the generation preced- 
ing that of the Ba’al Shem, coalesced into one figure. Toward 
the end of his life the Baal Shem ordered a copy of the Sefer 
ha-Zoref to be made, but this order was executed only more 
than 20 years after his death. Copies of these copies have been 
preserved among the descendants of the hasidic rabbis Na- 
hum of *Chernobyl and *Levi Isaac of Berdichev. An attempt 
by the latter to have the book printed in Zholkva was foiled 
by Ephraim Zalman Margulies of Brody who recognized its 
Shabbatean character. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Scholem, in: RHR, 143 (1953), 67-80; idem, 
Kitvei Yad be-Kabbalah (1930), 157f., 161f., 239f.; idem, in: Zion, 6 
(1941), 89-93; 11 (1946), 170-2; W.Z. Rabinowitsch, ibid., 5 (1940), 
126-32;6 (1941), 80-84; Ch. Shmeruk, ibid., 28 (1963), 86-105; A. Frei- 
mann, Inyenei Shabbetai Zevi (1912), 99-103. 


[Gershom Scholem] 


ZORN, JOHN (1953-_), U.S. saxophonist, bandleader, com- 
poser, festival organizer, record label founder and owner. If 
any single figure can be credited with the revival and reinven- 
tion of Jewish-American musical culture in the last decades 
of the 20" century and first decade of the 21°, it would be the 
mercurial John Zorn. It may not have been Zorn who coined 
the term “Radical Jewish Culture” to describe the scintillating 
musical and theatrical hybrids that emerged in that period, 
but it was Zorn who shaped the constituent elements that be- 
came that reality. Zorn, who was born and raised in New York 
City, began as an avant-garde composer and alto sax player, 
influenced by such disparate figures as Karlheinz Stockhau- 
sen, Ornette Coleman, Ennio Morricone, and Warner Broth- 
ers cartoon composer Carl Stallings. His early work is a fre- 
quently abstract, almost antiseptic exploration of blocks of 
sound, focusing on the seams and unlikely swerves and turns 
between them. He was also fascinated with game theory and 
frequently applied it to group improvisation with uneven but 
fascinating results. He worked with a film-noir-influenced 
band, Naked City; wrote numerous soundtracks for inde- 
pendent films; issued numerous solo albums; and founded 
the Tzadik record label. 

At some point in the late 1980s, Zorn became interested 
in exploring his Jewish identity, as his label name suggests. 
Starting with his 1990 album Kristallnacht, he began develop- 
ing a new band, Masada, whose focus was on a specific set of 
the prolific composer's original compositions, most of them 
a flavorful blend of Blue Note hard-bop and Middle Eastern 
themes. The band’s book became the basis not only for count- 
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less Masada recordings featuring Zorn’s powerful alto but also 
for numerous spin-offs including a string quartet, an electric 
band, and a rock-inflected group. What Zorn had been at- 
tempting was nothing less than the creation of an entire body 
of new Jewish music for the new millennium. 

To that end, he also encouraged many unlikely musicians 
from the worlds of avant-garde jazz, post-rock, and perfor- 
mance art to explore their own Jewishness on his record label, 
involving such luminaries as Steve Lacy, Borah Bergman, and 
Marty Ehrlich, and his own core of superb musical collabora- 
tors, including drummer Joey Baron, cellist Erik Friedlander, 
and pianists Anthony Coleman and Uri Caine among others. 
Zorn also promoted this new Jewish culture with a series of 
festivals, concerts and clubs (Tonic and his own The Stone 
chiefly) that moved the “downtown” scene gradually into the 
mainstream. Despite much acclaim and the growing success 
of his vision of Jewish music, Zorn remained a prickly figure, 
unwilling to speak to the press and intensely private. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Hopkins, “John Zorn Primer, in: The 
Wire (Feb. 1997), at: www.thewire.co.uk; “John Zorn, in: Music- 
Web Encyclopaedia of Popular Music, at: www.musicweb.uk.net; 
S. Maykrantz, “John Zorn, a Biography and Discography,’ at: www. 


omnology.com/zorn. 
[George Robinson (24 ed.)] 


ZRENJANIN (Hung. Nagybecskerek), city in the Banat, Voj- 
vodina province, Serbia; formerly called Veliki Beckerek and 
Petrovgrad. Zrenjanin was a regional agricultural and trad- 
ing center. In the first part of the 18" century it was within 
the Austrian “military area” and thus inaccessible to Jews. The 
first mention of a Jewish presence there dates to 1760. A hevra 
kaddisha was created in 1764, and the community was offi- 
cially founded in 1790. A Jewish school was built in 1816 and 
the following year a Jews’ judge (Judenrichter), Adam Gutt- 
mann, was nominated. The first prayerhouse was erected in 
1809, and another was built in 1895. The first rabbi was Rabbi 
Fein, who was followed by David Oppenheim and Maurice 
Klein. The last held office from 1880 to 1915 and became well 
known in all Hungarian-speaking communities for his transla- 
tion of Maimonides’ Guide of the Perplexed into Hungarian as 
A tévelygok utmutatdja (4 vols., 1879-90). Jews traded mainly 
in hides, cattle, wine, and cereals. 

During the Hungarian Revolution of 1848 about 25 Jews 
participated in the uprising, and the victorious Austrians im- 
posed a collective fine on the community for alleged disloy- 
alty: they had to provide 25,000 boots for the army. In the 
second half of the 19" century the community played an im- 
portant role in the Danube basin, smaller communities gath- 
ering around it. Zrenjanin Jews gave aid to Belgrade Jews, 
who had suffered through shelling from the Turkish citadel 
in 1862 — 100 florins, which was half the sum donated by Bu- 
dapest. By the turn of the century the community was well es- 
tablished and fairly prosperous. A new Hungarian-style syna- 
gogue was inaugurated in 1901 (it was completely demolished 
in 1941). The Zrenjanin Jewish community suffered during 
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World War 1, but subsequently recovered, and by 1929 it num- 
bered 400 families. Until the Holocaust it was active under 
rabbis Maurice Niedermann and David Finci, and President 
Leopold Fleischberger. There was a small Orthodox group. In 
November 1936 a German antisemitic paper, Erwache (a sort 
of imitation of Der Stuermer), was published. Its editor was 
brought to trial, but the court acquitted him. The commu- 
nity, numbering about 1,300, was almost annihilated by the 
Hungarians in 1941; the few survivors were deported to Aus- 
chwitz. The community was reestablished after the war and in 
the early 21°t century hosted small-scale *Maccabiah Games 
for Vojvodina’s Jews. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: AZDJ, 26:34 (1862); Ben Chananja, 5:29 ff. 
(1862); D. Kaufmann, in: REJ, 4 (1882), 208-25; Fischer, in: Jevrejski 
almanah (1925/26), 285-302: Savez jevrejskih opStina Jugaslavije, 
Zlocini fasistskih okupatora ... u Jugoslaviji (1952), 9-13; Satellite Cro- 
atia 1941-1945 (1960), incl. bibl. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Colic, 
“Jevreji u razvoju privrede Banata,’ in: Spomenica, 4 (1979), 11-21; Z. 
Loker (ed.), Yehudei Vojvodina be-Et he-Hadashah (1994). 


[Zvi Loker] 


ZS (Zionist Socialists), Zionist-socialist party, mainly in Rus- 
sia and Eastern Europe. At its third conference (Kharkov, May 
15-20, 1920), the *Ze irei Zion movement in Russia decided to 
become the Zionist Socialist Party - zs (The letter “Z” in the 
shortened name of the party, which stands for the Hebrew or 
Yiddish word “Zionist,” was particularly emphasized in order 
to distinguish it from the ss, a party called Sionistsko-Sotsial- 
isticheskaya Rabochaya Partiya (“*Zionist-Socialist Workers’ 
Party”), founded in 1904 as a Zionist party but transformed, 
without changing its name, to a *Territorialist, anti-Zionist 
party during the conflict over the *Uganda Scheme.) The ris- 
ing wave of socialist ideas in Russia, as well as the creation 
of the socialist *Ahdut ha-Avodah (a) party, in Erez Israel in 
1919, induced a decisive majority of this Ze’irei Zion confer- 
ence to adopt the socialist creed and the new name; a “right- 
wing” minority split off and announced (August 1920) the 
continuation of the original Ze’irei Zion Popular Faction, 
which later formed the world union Hitahadut together with 
*Ha-Poel ha-Za’ir. 

The zs joined forces with Ahdut ha-Avodah in Erez 
Israel. Soon after the *Kharkov conference a convention of 
Ze’irei Zion in independent Poland decided to adopt a social- 
ist program, and in 1921 Zeirei Zion in independent Lithu- 
ania also accepted a socialist program and became Zs parties. 
The zs Party in Russia emerged and lived under unique cir- 
cumstances of revolutionary upheavals, repressions, and per- 
secutions by the anti-Zionist Soviet regime, which was also 
extremely hostile to any non-Communist socialism. During 
the decline and disintegration of Jewish public life, especially 
of the Jewish socialist movements (which were gradually 
swallowed up in the ruling Communist Party), the burden 
of the fight for socialist Zionism, and to a great degree also 
for Zionism as such, was shouldered by the members of the 
young Zs Party. 
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zs had to face not only the Bolshevik regime, the Com- 
munist Party, and the ruthless political police (“Cheka’), but 
also the most implacable of all enemies of Zionism and Jew- 
ish socialism, the *Yevsektsia (Jewish section of the Com- 
munist Party). In a life-and-death struggle, the zs operated 
feverishly on many fronts: in the organization of the party it- 
self, in Zionist activity, in *He-Halutz, in the organization of 
self-defense against pogroms of counterrevolutionaries, in the 
youth movement Berit ha-Noar ha-Ziyyoni ha-Sozyalisti, in 
the trade unions, in producers, consumers, and credit coop- 
eratives, in rendering productive Jews lacking occupational 
training and especially in agricultural training and in cul- 
tural activities directed toward aliyah to Erez Israel. All this 
was undertaken in a spirit of devotion in the full knowledge 
that the fight was a losing battle. Arrests and deportations 
increased, but the ranks closed and activities expanded. zs 
members leaped onto every available platform loudly declar- 
ing their party’s demands - for the democratization of Soviet 
rule, for cultural-national autonomy, for the rehabilitation of 
Jewish economic life ruined in the civil war, for the right of 
aliyah to Erez Israel - knowing that they would be arrested 
on the spot. 

The Fourth Congress held in Leningrad in February 1924 
decided to intensify activity and publish an illegal Russian- 
language newspaper (Hagut zs). A climax was reached in Au- 
gust of the same year (on the eve of the Congress of National 
Minorities in the Ukraine), when the zs distributed tens of 
thousands of leaflets denouncing the dictatorial and central- 
ist regime, presenting the economic and cultural demands 
of the masses of the Jewish people in Russia, and calling for 
a Zionist-socialist solution to the Jewish problem in general. 
Both the contents of the leaflet and the manner in which it was 
distributed under the Cheka terror regime made a tremendous 
impression on Jews and non-Jews alike, but the party paid a 
heavy price for it; within a few days 3,000 zs members and 
zs youth had been arrested and sent to join the hundreds of 
their comrades who had already been jailed and deported to 
the far north of Russia. Lost leaders were replaced again and 
again in this emergency situation, but their activities were 
soon curtailed in turn. The rebellious party was increasingly 
besieged, and determined efforts were made to break and de- 
stroy it completely. Intervention from various quarters, espe- 
cially from the wife of Maxim *Gorki, Yekaterina Peshkova, 
brought about the liberation of a certain number of prisoners 
and their aliyah to Erez Israel. With the final establishment 
of a totalitarian dictatorship under *Stalin, zs suffocated and 
disappeared. Only a few of its members survived the years of 
terror. Thousands died in the deportation camps, after endur- 
ing mental and physical torture. In other countries, notably 
Poland, the Baltic countries (Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia), 
and Romania, zs developed into a legitimate Zionist-social- 
ist movement closely linked with the labor movement in Erez 
Israel and with He-Halutz, sponsoring pioneering aliyah and 
often taking part in local politics as a link between Zionists 
and the socialist parties of the respective countries. 
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Gevullah (1951), index. 
[Israel Ritov] 


ZSIGMOND, EDE (1916-1944), Hungarian poet. He came 
from a Jewish proletarian family. In his poems he expressed 
his socialist outlook and mourned his deported parents. He 
perished in labor service at the battle front. A collection of his 
poems was published posthumously under the title Elszantan 
es szeliden (“With Decision and with Softness,” 1961). 


ZSOLDOS (formerly Stern), JENO (1896-1972), Hungar- 
ian literary scholar and philologist. Born in Budapest, Zsol- 
dos fought as an officer in the Austro-Hungarian army dur- 
ing World War 1. In 1919 he became a teacher and, from 1940 
until his retirement in 1965, was headmaster of the Jew- 
ish community’s girls’ high school in Budapest. For a time, 
he edited the Jewish newspaper Zsidé Szemle and, between 
1936 and 1943, was editor of the eminent Jewish literary pe- 
riodical Libanon. In his research into Hungarian literature 
and cultural history Zsoldos devoted himself to a painstak- 
ing analysis of the relationship between Hungarian and Jewish 
literature, laying particular stress on its social significance. 
In an original and varied style, Zsoldos discussed the rela- 
tionship between Jews and Hungarians and the manner in 
which these are reflected in literature. His contribution to 
philology was also important, and for 30 years he contrib- 
uted to the periodical Magyar Nyelvér, also publishing Hun- 
garian grammars. 

Zsoldos’ writings include A felvildgosodds német zsidé 
irdi és a magyar irodalom (“German-Jewish Authors of the 
Haskalah Period and Hungarian Literature,’ 1934), Magyar 
irodalom és zsidésag (“Hungarian Literature and Judaism,” 
1943), A héber mese jelentkezése a magyar irodalomban (“The 
Appearance of the Jewish Folktale in Hungarian Literature,’ 
1946), and 1848-49 a magyar zsiddsdg életében (“1848-49, in 
the Life of Hungarian Jewry,’ 1948). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Magyar Zsid6 Lexikon (1929), 1024; Magyar 


Trodalmi Lexikon, 3 (1965), 611. 
[Baruch Yaron] 


ZSOLT, BELA (1895-1949), Hungarian novelist, poet, and 
journalist. Zsolt, who was born at Komarom, joined the edi- 
torial board of the radical Budapest newspaper Vildg in 1921 
and later worked for Magyar Hirlap and, from 1933, for Ujsdg. 
In addition, he was editor in chief of the radical weekly A Toll. 
In his editorials, Zsolt subjected his press rivals to merciless 
attack, especially for their ignorance and corruption, their 
hatred of European culture and, above all, their virulent an- 
tisemitism. During the Nazi era he was sent to a labor camp 
in the Ukraine and when the Hungarian army chief ordered 
his release, the command was not obeyed. Finally, as a mem- 
ber of the *Kasztner Group, he was dispatched to Switzerland 
from Bergen-Belsen. After the war, Zsolt returned to Hun- 
gary, where he founded the radical weekly called Haladas. In 
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the free elections of 1947, he was elected to parliament on the 
radical party list. 

Zsolt made his name as a novelist and poet. His prose 
writing, though carelessly constructed, shows great talent for 
artistic and accurate description, and his bourgeois and petit 
bourgeois Jews are characters out of real life. Zsolt’s attitude 
toward the Jewish bourgeoisie in his fiction contrasts with his 
defense of the Jews as a journalist. In his stories, he exposed 
their corruption and degeneration no less devotedly than he 
fought for their political and economic rights. Zsolt’s verse 
includes the collection Zsolt Béla verseskényve (“The Book of 
Poems by Béla Zsolt, 1915). Outstanding among his novels 
were Hazassdggal végzédik (1926; It Ends in Marriage, 1931); 
Gerson és neje (“Gerson and his Wife,’ 1930), on the theme 
of mixed marriage; Bellegarde (1932); Villamcsapds (“Thun- 
derbolt” 1937); and Kakasviadal (“Cockfight;’ 1939). He also 
wrote plays, including Oktogon (1932). Kilenc Koffer (“Nine 
Cases.” 1947) was a book of memoirs and Kéért kenyér (“Bred 
for Stones; 1939), a collection of articles. Zsolt was continu- 
ally preoccupied with the problem of the relationship between 
Jews and non-Jews. This reached a head in the novel Kinos iigy 
(“Distressing Affair,” 1935), which showed his descriptive pow- 
ers at their best. His ambivalence would seem to stem from his 
own unstable attitude to Judaism: he converted to Christianity, 
but later reverted to Judaism. Zsolt was the last chronicler of 
the Hungarian-Jewish assimilated bourgeoisie, and his precise 
descriptions perpetuated their memory. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Magyar Irodalmi Lexikon, 3 (1965), 611-3. 


[Baruch Yaron] 


ZUCKER, DAVID (1947-_ ), U.S. film producer. Born in Mil- 
waukee, Wisc., Zucker studied film making at the University of 
Wisconsin. With a few borrowed video tape decks and an old 
film camera, Zucker and his brother, Jerry, and a friend, Jim 
Abrahams, formed Kentucky Fried Theater, a theatrical sketch 
group, in the back of a bookstore in Madison, Wisc. Moving 
to Los Angeles in 1972, they presented a satirical blend of vid- 
eotaped, filmed and live sketches that in five years became the 
most successful small theater group there. In 1977 the team 
collaborated on their first feature film, Kentucky Fried Movie, 
essentially an extension of their sketches, and it became a fi- 
nancial success. Their next project created a new film genre. 
Conceived by David Zucker as a comedy without comedians, 
the film Airplane! featured dramatic actors performing zany 
dialogue with straight-laced sincerity. The spoof became a 
surprise hit of 1980, positioning the trio as kingpins of Hol- 
lywood comedy. They broke into television in 1982 with the 
series Police Squad!, which did for the detective drama what 
Airplane! did for its genre. Their streak of successful movies 
continued with the secret agent spoof Top Secret! (1984) and 
the biting farce Ruthless People (1986), which became one of 
the top-grossing films of the year. In 1988 David, on his own, 
directed The Naked Gun, based on Police Squad!, and it was 
a runaway hit. The 1991 follow-up, Naked Gun 2%: The Smell 
of Fear, surpassed the original at the box office. The final in- 
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stallment, Naked Gun 33%, which David produced, was also 
another box-office hit. David also co-produced several seri- 
ous films, including Phone Booth (2001). 

[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


ZUCKER, HENRY L. (1910-1998), U.S. community leader in 
welfare services. Born in Cleveland, Ohio, Zucker graduated 
from Western Reserve University. He began his career in so- 
cial services as supervisor of public relations for the Cuyahoga 
County [Ohio] Relief Administration. He was a consultant 
for the American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, help- 
ing to restore Jewish communal life in Europe after World 
War I. From 1936 to 1946, he served the Welfare Federation 
of Cleveland in several capacities. He was associate director 
of the Jewish Community Federation of Cleveland (1946-48) 
and later became its executive vice president, serving in that 
capacity until 1976. Zucker served as chairman of the advi- 
sory committee of the Hebrew Union College’s School of Jew- 
ish Communal Services in Los Angeles, and was on the Board 
of Trustees of the United Appeal of Greater Cleveland and on 
several committees of the Welfare Federation of Cleveland. He 
held key positions in numerous Jewish and civic institutions. 
Under Zucker’s professional leadership the Jewish Commu- 
nity Federation became one of the most comprehensively or- 
ganized in the U.S., with the highest per capita donations to 
its Jewish Welfare Fund. He also established the Cleveland 
Welfare Endowment Fund, considered one of the largest of 
such funds in existence. 

In 1991 Zucker received the Rosichan Retiree of the Year 
Award from the Association of Jewish Community Organiza- 
tion Professionals. The award is bestowed on a retired Jewish 
community organization professional who has had a distin- 
guished career, has served as a role model and who, during re- 
tirement, continues to make a contribution to the field. 


ZUCKER, JACQUES (né Jakub Cuker; 1900-1981), U.S. 
painter, illustrator, writer. Born in Radom, Poland, Zucker 
studied art in New York, but received most of his education 
at the Bezalel School of Art, Jerusalem, and the Académie de 
la Grande Chaumieére and the Académie Colarossi in Paris. 
During ww1, Zucker fought for Palestine’s liberation by en- 
listing in that country’s Royal Fusillier’s Jewish Brigade. By the 
1920s Zucker had attained a reputation as an artist of land- 
scapes, portraits, and figures. Some of his imagery possessed 
Jewish themes, such as Synagogue of the Cabala. The artist im- 
migrated to the U.S. in 1922 to rejoin his family. Zucker trav- 
eled extensively: many of his images depict scenes or objects 
in Spain, Portugal, Egypt, Israel, and Poland. He divided his 
time between France and the U.S., and exhibited in both coun- 
tries. In the U.S., Zucker’s work was shown at the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago, the Brooklyn Museum of Art, the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, New York, the Museum of Modern Art, 
New York, and the Whitney Museum. Zucker’s style demon- 
strates myriad influences: the German and Austrian Expres- 
sionists, such as Oskar Kokoschka and Ludwig Kirchner; the 
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landscapes of Chaim Soutine; and French painters such as 
Vuillard and Bonnard. Zucker’s work is owned by many ma- 
jor museums, including the Jewish Museum, New York and 
the Israel Museum, Jerusalem. In 1969, the French art critic 
Claude Roger-Marx wrote a book titled Jacques Zucker de- 
voted to the work of the eponymous artist. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B.P. Solomon, “Portrait of a Lost Master: 
Film Brings Jacques Zucker to America,’ in: The Forward (Jan. 14, 


1994). 
[Nancy Buchwald (24 ed.)] 


ZUCKER, JEFF (1965— _), U.S. television executive. Zucker, 
who was born in Miami, Fla., received a bachelor’s degree 
from Harvard University in 1986 after serving as president of 
the school newspaper, the Harvard Crimson. At the Crimson, 
Zucker encouraged a decades-old rivalry with the Harvard 
Lampoon, led by Conan O’Brien, a future colleague. When 
Zucker failed to gain admission to Harvard Law, he was hired 
by the National Broadcasting Company to research material 
for its coverage of the 1988 Olympics in Seoul, South Korea. 
The following year Zucker became a producer for the highly 
rated Today Show and in 1992 became its executive producer. 
He introduced rock concerts on the shows and incorporated 
a mass live audience through a window on Rockefeller Plaza, 
from which the nBc Studios broadcast. In 2000, at the age of 
35, he was named NBC’s entertainment president and in 2003 
was put in charge of the network’s news and cable operations 
as well. Following a merger with Vivendi Universal, Zucker 
was promoted to president of its television group in 2004. The 
following year, Zucker was again promoted by NBC, to chief 
executive behind the chairman, Robert C. Wright. 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


ZUCKER, MOSHE (1904-1987), rabbinic and Arabic scholar. 
Born in Kopeczowka (near Lutsk), Volhynia, Zucker studied at 
the Jewish Theological Seminary of *Vienna and the Univer- 
sity of Vienna. In 1925 he was ordained as a rabbi, serving as a 
spiritual leader of a congregation in Vienna and also as a lec- 
turer in the Beit ha-Midrash of Jellinek, as well as at the Ram- 
bam School. In 1938, with the Anschluss, Zucker immigrated to 
the United States. He served congregations in Brooklyn, New 
York and Bangor, Maine. In 1947 he began teaching at the Jew- 
ish Theological Seminary’s Teachers Institute and in 1959 was 
appointed to the faculty of the rabbinical school of the semi- 
nary, where he became professor of Bible commentaries. 
Zucker’s main works include Hassagot Rav Mevasser 
(1955), an edition of a text by a contemporary of *Saadiah 
Gaon, based on a unique manuscript in the Firkovich col- 
lection in Leningrad, and Al Targum Rav Saadyah la-Torah 
(1959). In the latter work Zucker examines Saadiah’s Arabic 
translation and studies on other matters, which are important 
for the geonic period. He discusses the problem of the Baraita 
of the Thirty-two Rules, ascribed to R. Eliezer b. Yose ha-Gel- 
ili, and showed that it is actually part of *Samuel b. Hophni’s 
introduction to his Pentateuch commentary. Zucker also 
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proved that the Mishnat Rabbi Eliezer (ed. by H. Enelow) is 
a late work, probably by a pupil of Saadiah Gaon. Another of 
his works is “Keta’im Hadashim mi-Sefer ha-Mitzvot shel Hefez 
b. Yazliah” (PAAJR, 29 (1961), Heb. pt., 1-68). Zucker blended 
knowledge of the entire *genizah material and of rabbinic lit- 
erature. Familiar with the Arabic literature of the geonic pe- 
riod, he reproduced the details emerging from genizah studies 
and also interpreted them in the light of the Jewish and Arabic 
backgrounds of the period. He proved how deeply the geonim 
were rooted in the general trends of their time. 


[David Weiss Halivni] 


ZUCKERKANDL, EMIL (1849-1910), Austrian anatomist 
and physical anthropologist. Born in Raab (Gyér), Hun- 
gary, Zuckerkandl was appointed assistant demonstrator at 
the Viennese anatomical institute of Karl von Langer in 1874. 
Langer charged him with the study of skulls brought back 
by the expedition around the world of the frigate Novara in 
1857-59. The results, published in 1875, were a precise ana- 
tomical description and an assessment of the influence of 
various abnormalities in the form of the particular skulls, and 
their influence upon the racial character. His monograph Zur 
Morphologie des Gesichtsschaedels (1877) contained studies of 
the ratio between cranial and facial form, prognathism and 
opistognathism, and provided a summary of these problems 
among diverse races and comparable primates. After fulfill- 
ing appointments at the universities of Vienna and Utrecht, 
he became professor of anatomy at Graz in 1882. In that year 
he published “Ueber asymmetrische Kranien, welche ohne 
Nahtobliteration enstehen,” demonstrating the frequency of 
this phenomenon and explaining its causes by the dispropor- 
tion between the cranium of the foetus and the diameter of 
the mother’s uterus. This paper was followed by several oth- 
ers, all appearing in Mitteilungen der Anthropologischen Ge- 
sellchaft in Wien (vols. 4 and 5). His epoch-making book Nor- 
male und Pathologische Anatomie der Nasenhoehle und ihrer 
pneumatischen Anhaenge (2 vols., 1882-92) entitles him to be 
regarded as the founder of modern rhinology. 

In 1883 Zuckerkand] participated in the study of the an- 
cient charnel houses in the Austrian Alps at Styria, Carinthia, 
and Carmola. The results, published in the journal of the Aus- 
trian Anthropological Society (1883-88), contributed much 
valuable information regarding cephalic forms in the area. In 
1888 Zuckerkandl returned to Vienna to succeed Langer as 
professor of descriptive and topographic anatomy and occu- 
pied this post until his death. Known as an excellent teacher, 
he at various periods served as dean of the medical faculty at 
Vienna. Several anatomical entities discovered and described 
by him bear his name. His bust, placed in the assembly hall of 
the University of Vienna, was removed by the Nazis. 

His younger brother, oTTO ZUCKERKANDL (1861-1921), 
was an eminent urologist and surgeon. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Pagel, Biographisches Lexikon der hervor- 
ragenden Aerzte des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts (1901), 1907-08; C. 
Toldt, in: Mitteilungen der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien, 41 
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Wiener Klinische Wochenschrift, 23 (1910), 798-800; S.R. Kagan, Jew- 


ish Medicine (1952), 151, 446. 
[Ellen Friedman] 


ZUCKERMAN, BARUCH (1887-1970), Labor Zionist leader. 
Zuckerman was born in Kurenetz, Russia. Steeped in Jewish 
tradition, he was early drawn to Zionism. Upon his arrival in 
the United States in 1903 he quickly involved himself in the 
development of the Labor Zionist movement in that country, 
becoming one of the founders of the U.S. Poalei Zion party. 
When the movement split into territorialist and Palestine- 
centered factions after the Uganda offer, he went over to the 
Socialist-Territorialists in 1905, rejoining the Po’alei Zion in 
1910. Zuckerman’s role in the Labor Zionist movement in the 
United States was both that of major exponent and of formu- 
lator of policy. By virtue of his varied activities as editor, jour- 
nalist, speaker, and holder of high office in the movement, he 
became one of the chief spokesmen of the U.S. Po’alei Zion 
throughout the world. He was a trusted representative of the 
people in the large Yiddish-speaking sector of the Jewish com- 
munity. Zuckerman’s influence was not confined to his party 
activities. He played a significant part in the foundation of 
the People’s Relief Committee, serving as its executive direc- 
tor from 1915 to 1924. He was also among the founders and 
promoters of Farband, the Labor Zionist fraternal order; the 
Jewish Legion of World War 1; the American Jewish Congress; 
and the Histadrut Campaign. 

Zuckerman served as one of the chief representatives of 
the Labor Zionist movement in the World Organization. A 
member of the Actions Committee, he was elected to the ex- 
ecutive of the Jewish Agency, and was head of its Latin Amer- 
ican and Organization Departments from 1948 to 1956. He 
settled in Israel in 1956 and continued his activities, mainly 
literary, until his death. In addition to a prolific output of ar- 
ticles and pamphlets, he wrote several volumes of personal 
memoirs which provide a rich source of historic material for 
the development of Jewish life and Zionism during the pe- 
riod they cover, among them Oyfen Veg (1956) and Zikhroynes 
(1962). Many of his shorter pieces were collected in Essayen 


un Profilen (1967). [Marie Syrkin] 
arie oyrkKin 


ZUCKERMAN, BEN (1890-1979), U.S. apparel manufac- 
turer. Zuckerman, who became known as “the dean of the 
American ready-to-wear coat and suit industry,’ was a master 
tailor who never learned how to sew. “You can teach a bear 
how to dance,’ he once said. “I can teach a tailor how to work.” 
Zuckerman was born in Romania, one of 13 children. He was 
a child when his parents brought the family to the U.S. and 
settled in New Jersey. His formal education ended when he 
was 15. His first job was sweeping floors in a dress factory for 
$3 a week. Subsequently, he learned to be an apparel cutter and 
in 1911 went into business with Joseph Hoffman. Zuckerman 
& Hoffman made expensive coats and suits. In the late 1920s, 
the business was dissolved and Zuckerman launched another 
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firm with Morris Kraus. That company liquidated in 1949 and 
Zuckerman spent the next year traveling through Europe and 
the U.S. He returned to New York and in 1950, opened Ben 
Zuckerman, Inc., and presented his first collection. It was de- 
signed by Harry Schacter, who would remain with Zuckerman 
for decades and who eventually added dresses and ensembles 
to the line. In 1951, Zuckerman won a Neiman Marcus Award 
for Distinguished Service in the Field of Fashion. In 1952 and 
1956 he was presented with Coty American Fashion Critics 
Awards and in 1961 was inducted into the Coty Hall of Fame. 
He retired in 1968, but remained connected to the industry, 
becoming a charter member of the Council of Fashion De- 
signers of America in 1973. 

A prominent figure in New York City’s garment busi- 
ness for almost 60 years, Zuckerman was known for making 
clothes in the U.S. that were said to have the look, the feel, and 
the fit of Paris originals. His coats and suits became popular 
with numerous prominent women, including Jacqueline Ken- 
nedy when she was still First Lady, and his skills at cutting and 
draping fabric became legendary. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: New York Times (June 10, 1961), 11. 

[Mort Sheinman (24 ed.)] 


ZUCKERMAN (Cukierman), ITZHAK (Antek; 1915-1981), 
Warsaw ghetto fighter. Born in Vilna to a traditional Jewish 
family, he became one of the four commanders of the Jewish 
Fighting Organization (zos) that organized armed resistance 
to the Nazis in the Warsaw Ghetto. He was educated at He- 
brew High School in Vilna and joined *He-Halutz and moved 
to Warsaw as part of the youth movement. When He-Halutz 
combined with Dror he became one of two general secretar- 
ies organizing the movement throughout Poland. When the 
war began he escaped eastward to Soviet-occupied Poland and 
organized underground branches of Dror. In 1940 he returned 
to German-occupied Poland and became a leader in Warsaw 
and from there traveled clandestinely to other ghettos, orga- 
nizing the movement for agricultural training and Zionist ed- 
ucation. He met and fell in love with Zivia *Lubetkin, a fellow 
Zionist underground leader. They later married. After word 
of the Einsatzgurppen activities reached Warsaw, he foresaw 
that all educational and cultural activities would have to be 
linked to armed resistance. During the great deportation that 
commenced on July 23, 1942, and sent 265,000 Jews to the Tre- 
blinka death camp in less than 60 days, Zuckerman pressed 
for active resistance, but his position was rejected at that time. 
When the zos was formed on July 28, 1942, he became part 
of staff headquarters. He was sent on a secret mission to Cra- 
cow to discuss resistance activities and was wounded there in 
December 1942. Returning to Warsaw with great difficulty, he 
participated in the preparations for armed resistance and was 
part of the group that fought the Germans during the Janu- 
ary 18, 1943, deportations. He then became commander of one 
of the three fighting sectors. Because he looked like a Pole and 
spoke the language without an accent, he was sent out of the 
ghetto to obtain arms for the ghetto underground from Polish 
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army organizations; he met with rebuttals. When the Uprising 
broke out on April 19, 1943, Zuckerman was on the Aryan side 
of the wall. He wanted to return but he received a formal note 
from zoB commander Mordecai *Anielewicz and a “very ag- 
gressive one” from his wife: “You haven't done a thing so far. 
Nothing” They were desperate for arms. He returned anyway 
and helped assist fighters escaping the burning ghetto move 
through the sewers of Warsaw, which he knew well from his 
smuggling activities. After the Ghetto Uprising, he also helped 
organize a Jewish underground among Jews in hiding on the 
“Aryan” side, the Jewish National Council (Zydowski Komitet 
Narodowy). The committee distributed information and pam- 
phlets dealing with the situation of the Jewish-led struggle 
against the Nazis, e.g., known as Kol mi-Maamakim, which 
appeared on Aug. 22, 1944. He wrote reports on the activities 
of the zos that were transmitted to the Polish government- 
in-exile. During the Warsaw Polish Uprising, the fighting of 
non-Jews in August 1944, Zuckerman commanded a group of 
fighters, the remnants of the zos. Liberated by the Russians in 
January 1945, he devoted himself to the restoration of the He- 
Halutz movement and *Berihah, the mass movement of East 
European Jews into Western and Southern Europe on their 
way to Palestine. He arrived in Palestine in 1947 and was one 
of the founders of kibbutz Lohamei ha-Gettaot. In 1961 served 
as a prosecution witness at the *Eichmann trial in Jerusalem, 
where he read from the final correspondence he received from 
Mordecai Anielewicz. Zuckerman was also one of the found- 
ing directorate of the *Ghetto Fighters’ House and was editor 
of its publications. During the 1950s and 1960s as the status of 
the Warsaw Ghetto Resistance fighters provided the first gen- 
eration of Israelis with a proud history of the Shoah, Zuck- 
erman’s moral voice was often heard. He was interviewed by 
Claude *Lanzmann in the film Shoah, in which he described 
the aftermath in rather non-heroic terms. “I began drinking 
after the war. It was very difficult... If you could lick my heart 
it would poison you.” His autobiography, published first in He- 
brew and expertly translated into English, ranks together with 
Czerniakow’s Diary and the Ringelblum documents as an in- 
dispensable means for understanding the situation of Warsaw’s 
Jews. Aptly titled A Surplus of Memory, it is indeed a full, un- 
expurgated recitation of his memories from that period. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Blumental and J. Kermish, Ha-Meri ve- 
ha-Mered be-Geto Varsha (1965), index; Z. Popkin, in: Commentary, 
13 (1952), 34-37. 
[B. Mordechai Ansbacher / Michael Berenbaum (2 ed.)] 


ZUCKERMAN, MORTIMER (1937-_), U.S. developer, pub- 
lisher. Born in Quebec, Canada, Mortimer Benjamin Zucker- 
man earned law degrees from McGill University in Montreal 
and Harvard University and a master of business adminis- 
tration degree from the Wharton School of Business at the 
University of Pennsylvania. He worked at the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development before joining the old-line 
Boston firm of Cabot, Cabot & Forbes, where he revamped the 
firm’s ailing California properties and assembled prime down- 
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of their adherents, Nathan Erholz, and dismissed him from 
the post of rabbi of Stampen. In 1771 he was a candidate for 
the vacant post of rabbi of Frankfurt, but was not elected. He 
was in halakhic correspondence with many prominent schol- 
ars, including Ezekiel *Landau, Isaiah *Berlin, and Meir Pos- 
ner, and he gave approbations to many works. Aside from his 
Torah erudition, Barby had a good knowledge of medicine and 
music. Though he opposed the publication of his responsa, 
many of his novellae are cited in the works of his contempo- 
raries. His only published work is Hiddushei Hilkhot Maharam 
Barby (2 vols., Dyhrenfurth-Prague, 1786-92). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Arim ve-Immahot be-Yisrael, 7 (1960), 


41-45. 
[Itzhak Alfassi] 


BARCELONA, Mediterranean port in Catalonia, northeast 
Spain, seat of one of the oldest Jewish communities in the 
country. Amram *Gaon sent his version of the prayer book 
to “the scholars of Barcelona.” In 876/7 a Jew named Judah 
(Judacot) was the intermediary between the city and the em- 
peror Charles the Bald. Tenth- and eleventh-century sources 
mention Jews owning land in and around the city. The promi- 
nence of Jews in Barcelona is suggested by the statement of an 
Arabic chronicler that there were as many Jews as Christians 
in the city, but a list of 1079 records only 60 Jewish names. The 
book of Usatges (“Custumal”) of Barcelona (1053-71) defines 
the Jews’ legal status. Jewish ownership of real estate contin- 
ued: the site of the ancient Jewish cemetery is still known as 
Montjuich. A number of Jewish tombstones have been pre- 
served. From the end of the 11 century the Jews lived in a 
special quarter in the heart of the old city, near the main gate 
and not far from the harbor. The area known as Call, the name 
of the Jewish quarter throughout Catalonia, is still echoed in 
the names of some of its streets that contain the word, such 
as Carrer del Call. (The word call derives from the Latin cal- 
lum). Barcelona's Jews were subject to the jurisdiction of the 
counts of Barcelona. The forms of contract used by Jews there 
from an early date formed the basis of the Sefer ha-Shetarot 
of *Judah b. Barzillai al-Bargeloni, written at the beginning 
of the 12" century. In the first half of the 11‘ century, some 
Barcelonan Jews were minters, and coins have been found 
bearing the name of the Jewish goldsmith who minted them. 
In 1104, four Jews of Barcelona received the monopoly to re- 
patriate Muslim prisoners of war to southern Spain. Shortly 
afterward, *Abraham b. Hiyya was using his mathematical 
knowledge in the service of the king of Aragon and the counts 
of Barcelona, possibly assisting them to apportion territories 
conquered from the Muslims. Abrahams role in the transmis- 
sion of Greco-Arabic culture to the Jews north of the Pyrenees 
who did not know Arabic was crucial. His encyclopedic works 
in Hebrew presented the scientific and philosophical legacy 
that was available in Arabic to the Jews of Christian Europe. 
It was probably due to his residence in Barcelona, a city that 
was for a very brief period under Muslim rule, but otherwise 
the most important city in Christian Spain in the early stages 
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of the Reconquista, that Abraham b. Hiyya was so apprecia- 
tive of the need to disseminate in Hebrew the treasures of the 
Greco-Arabic world. The Jewish community reached the peak 
of its prestige in the 13 century, when the Crown of Aragon, 
under James 1, doubled the size of its territories. Besides the 
important members of the community who served the kings 
and counts, the community had very distinguished scholars 
who were among its political, financial, religious, and intel- 
lectual leaders. 


Communal Life 

Documents of the second half of the 11" century contain the 
first mention of nesi’im (“princes”; see *nasi) of the house of 
Sheshet (see Sheshet b. Isaac *Benveniste), who served the 
counts as suppliers of capital, advisers on Muslim affairs, Arab 
secretaries, and negotiators. From the middle of the 12** cen- 
tury the counts would frequently appoint Jews also as bailiffs 
(baile) of the treasury; some of these were also members of 
the Sheshet family. Christian anti-Jewish propaganda in Bar- 
celona meanwhile increased. In 1263 a public *disputation was 
held at Barcelona in which *Nahmanides confronted Pablo 
*Christiani in the presence of James 1 of Aragon. The bailiff 
and mintmaster of Barcelona at the time was Benveniste de 
Porta, the last Jew to hold this office. In 1283, as a result of the 
French invasion following the conquest of Sicily by Pedro 1, 
“the Great,’ the Catalan noblemen, joined by their Aragonese 
and Valencian counterparts, forced Pedro to give up his Jewish 
civil servants who had occupied numerous positions through- 
out the Kingdom of Aragon. The Jews were subsequently re- 
placed by Christian aristocrats and burghers and Jews from 
families whose ancestors had formerly acquired wealth in the 
service of the counts now turned to commerce and money- 
lending. Many of them returned to the communal political 
arena and aspired to hold important positions in the commu- 
nity leadership. However, learned Jews such as Judah *Bonse- 
nyor continued to perform literary services for the sovereign. 
In 1294 Jaime 11 gave him the monopoly on all Hebrew and 
Arabic documents drawn up in the territory of Barcelona. By 
the beginning of the 13" century, a number of Jewish mer- 
chants and financiers had become sufficiently influential to 
displace the nesi’im in the conduct of communal affairs. In 
1241, James I granted the Barcelona's Jewish community a con- 
stitution to be administered by a group of neemanim (secreta- 
rii, or “administrative officers”) — all drawn from among the 
wealthy, who were empowered to enforce discipline in reli- 
gious and social matters and to try monetary suits. James fur- 
ther extended the powers of these officials in 1272. The class 
struggle within the Jewish community that erupted in 1263 
in Saragossa and spread throughout the communities in the 
Kingdom of Aragon did not greatly affect the political regime 
in Barcelona. Nevertheless, one of the institutions that served 
as the community’s parliament, the Council of Thirty or Ezat 
ha-Sheloshim, was established on the model of the municipal 
Council of the Hundred or Concell de Trente. Solomon b. 
Abraham *Adret was now the leading halakhic authority and 
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town Boston real estate, rising to a senior financial position at 
the firm. But Zuckerman found the atmosphere too stuffy and 
left, along with an associate, Edward H. Linde. The California 
properties became part of their severance package, and they 
gave Boston Properties, their new venture in 1970, the starting 
cash flow. Zuckerman also received $4 million from Cabot af- 
ter a court suit. Boston Properties became active in real estate 
and developed more than 50 buildings. Zuckerman became a 
United States citizen in 1977. Three years later he bought The 
Atlantic Monthly magazine, called the spine of Boston's liter- 
ary community, paying a reported $3.2 million for a faltering 
magazine with a splendid piece of real estate near the Public 
Garden. In 1981 Boston Properties shifted its focus to Wash- 
ington, pc, and built more than 15 buildings, including the 
Democracy Project, an office complex in nearby Montgom- 
ery County, Md., in which Zuckerman's friend, Martin Peretz, 
publisher of The New Republic, and members of the Bronfman 
family had an interest. Boston Properties also constructed new 
headquarters for the magazine U.S. News and World Report, 
and in 1984 acquired the nationally distributed newsweekly, 
the third largest in the country, and half of its real estate. Al- 
though he had an editor, Zuckerman, as publisher, decided to 
write a weekly column for the magazine, showing a strong pro- 
Israel stance. In 1992, Zuckerman bought The New York Daily 
News, once the newspaper with the largest circulation in the 
country but a periodical that had seen a fall in advertising and 
circulation as the city’s economy and demographics changed. 
Zuckerman cut costs at the newspaper, laying off staff mem- 
bers and frequently changing editors. At the same time Bos- 
ton Properties won the sweepstakes to build one of the most 
coveted pieces of real estate in Manhattan, the Coliseum site 
at Columbus Circle, which eventually became headquarters 
for Time Warner. Zuckerman used his position as publisher of 
‘The Atlantic Monthly, U.S. News, and The Daily News to pro- 
mote his views on the Middle East. After buying The Atlantic, 
he issued a ban on articles, that, in his estimation, “challenged 
Israel’s right to exist.” In U.S. News, he chastised the press for 
bias against Israel in the 2000 Al Aqsa/Temple Mount inci- 
dent that triggered the second intifada, although his version 
of the events were later found to be incorrect. Zuckerman was 
friendly with many governmental officials and key journalists, 
including A.M. *Rosenthal, who published a profile of Zuck- 
erman when he was executive editor of The New York Times 
but then printed an Editor’s Note apologizing for aspersions 
made in the article about Zuckerman’s character and ambi- 
tions. Later, after Rosenthal left The Times, he wrote his fre- 
quently pro-Israel column for The Daily News. Zuckerman was 
active in many Jewish organizations and served as honorary 
president of the American-Israel Friendship League. He was 
honored by the American Jewish Committee and the Jewish 
National Fund, among other organizations. In 2001 Zucker- 
man became chairman of the Conference of Presidents of Ma- 
jor American Jewish Organizations, an amalgam of 54 groups, 
becoming one of the foremost spokesmen for Jewish causes. 
[Stewart Kampel (2"4 ed.)] 
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ZUCKERMANDEL, MOSES SAMUEL 


ZUCKERMAN, PAUL (1912-1986), U.S. communal worker. 
Zuckerman was born in Istanbul, Turkey, and was brought to 
the United States at the age of two. He lived in Detroit where 
he was chairman and president of a corporation which man- 
ufactured and imported food products. President Johnson 
named him head of the U.S. Food for Peace Committee in 
Michigan. He gave outstanding service to the Jewish com- 
munity, both in Detroit and nationally, serving as a director 
of Sinai Hospital, National American ort, and the Jewish 
Community Center in Detroit. He gave the Paul and Helen 
Zuckerman Auditorium and Conference Center to Detroit's 
Sinai Hospital and provided the West Bloomfield Township 
Library with its site. 

He was president of the United Jewish Appeal of the 
United States from 1974 to 1977 and was a member of the Ex- 
ecutive of the Jewish Agency and of the Board of Governors 
of Ben-Gurion University from 1976. 


[Frederick R. Lachman (2™ ed.)] 


ZUCKERMAN, SOLLY, LORD (1904-1993), British anato- 
mist. Born in Cape Town, South Africa, Zuckerman settled in 
England, where he first taught at London University (1928-32). 
As research anatomist to the Zoological Society of London, 
he studied the behavior of primates, this interest having been 
stimulated by earlier observations on wild baboons in South 
Africa. He described his researches in The Social Life of Mon- 
keys and Apes (1932). As a research associate at Yale University 
(1933-34), he extended his primate studies and in Functional 
Affinities of Man, Monkeys, and Apes (1933) dealt with the be- 
havior, comparative physiology, and reproductive patterns of 
the primates. Zuckerman taught anatomy at Oxford (1934-45) 
and became Hunterian professor at the Royal College of Sur- 
geons in 1937, also lecturing on anatomy at the University of 
Birmingham from 1939. During World War 11 he was scien- 
tific adviser to the British armed forces. After the war Zuck- 
erman became increasingly involved in problems of British 
government policy related to science. He was chairman of the 
Defense Research Policy Committee (1960-64) and chairman 
of the Committee on Scientific Manpower (1950-64). From 
1966 to 1971 he was chief scientific adviser to the British gov- 
ernment. His book Scientists and War (1966) dealt with the 
relation of science to military affairs and social policy. He also 
wrote A New System of Anatomy (1961) and The Image of Tech- 
nology (1968). He was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society in 
1943. Zuckerman was knighted in 1956, was awarded the Or- 
der of Merit (in 1968), the French Legion of Honor, and the 
U.S. Medal of Freedom, and received a life peerage in 1971. He 
married the daughter of the second marquess of *Reading and 
was a governor of the Weizmann Institute, Rehovot. 


[Mordecai L. Gabriel] 


ZUCKERMANDEL, MOSES SAMUEL (1836-1917), rabbi 
and researcher in tannaitic literature. Born in Ungarisch-Brod 
(Uhersky Brod), Moravia, Zuckermandel studied under Sam- 
son Raphael *Hirsch at Nikolsburg (Mikulov) and later at the 
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ZUCKERMANN, BENEDICT 


rabbinical seminary (see *Juedisch-Theologisches Seminar) 
and the University of Breslau. From 1864 to 1897 he was a rabbi 
of various congregations, and from 1898 he served as rabbi at 
the Mora-Leipziger Foundation in Breslau. His life work was 
the scientific edition of the *Tosefta (according to the Mss. 
of Erfurt and Vienna (third part), and printed texts, 881-82, 
second ed. with supplement by S. Lieberman (1937), reprinted 
with additions (1970)) which, despite its deficiencies, repre- 
sented a great advance in its time. Zuckermandel was of the 
opinion that the Tosefta was in fact only a remnant of a great 
Palestinian *Mishnah (to which the Palestinian amoraim re- 
sorted) that had remained after the Babylonian *amoraim had 
removed part of it, adapted it, and called it the Mishnah. This 
was rightly rejected by A. *Schwarz and others. 

His writings include Die Erfurter Handschrift de-Tossefta 
(1876); Spruchbuch (vols. 1-2, 1889-90); Tosefta, Mischna, und 
Boraitha (vols. 1-2, and supplement, 1908-10); Gesammelte 
Aufsaetze (vols. 1-2, 1911-13); and Festpredigten (vols. 1-2, 
1915). In 1915 his autobiography Mein Lebenslauf appeared. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Brann, Geschichte des juedisch-theologi- 
schen Seminars (Fraenckelsche Stiftung) in Breslau (1904), 204. 


[Moshe David Herr] 


ZUCKERMANN, BENEDICT (1818-1891), mathematician, 
librarian, and historian. Born in Breslau, Zuckermann re- 
ceived an education that embraced mathematics and related 
subjects. After being awarded a doctoral degree at the Univer- 
sity of Kiel, Zuckermann returned to Breslau, where he was 
appointed to the faculty of the newly established Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary, headed by Zacharias Frankel, as instructor 
in mathematics and the natural sciences. In 1857 he was also 
entrusted with the administration of the Seminary library. 
Throughout his life he was strictly observant in his religious 
practice. An authority on the science of the calendar, about 
which he taught and wrote, Zuckermann was interested in the 
mathematics of the Talmud and clarified difficult passages. 

His article on the complicated law in Kilayim 5:5, which 
appeared with accompanying diagrams in MGwy (4 (1855), 
146-56), shows his erudition in this field. He also specialized 
in the history of weights and measures of the Talmud; an ar- 
ticle on this theme appeared in MGwy (13 (1864), 295-306, 
334-49, 373-84). Several of his papers were printed in the re- 
ports published yearly by the Seminary. Among his works are 
Ueber talmudische Muenzen und Gewichte (1862), Das Mathe- 
matische im Talmud (1878), and Ueber Sabbathjahrcyclus und 
Jubelperiode (1857; Eng. tr. by A. Loewy, 1866). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Brann, Geschichte des juedisch-theologi- 
schen Seminars... (1904), 84-86, 128 (with list of his works); G. Kisch 
(ed.), Das Breslauer Seminar (1963), 323. 


[Alexander Tobias / Andreas Bramer (2"¢ ed.)] 


ZUCKERMANN, ELIEZER (1852-1887), pioneer Jewish so- 
cialist in Russia. Zuckermann came from a wealthy family of 
good lineage in Mogilev. When still a youth, he voluntarily 
taught needy children at the local talmud torah and began 
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to contribute to the Hebrew periodicals, *Ha-Meliz and *Ha- 
Maggid. Influenced by Pavel *Axelrod, he became a socialist. 
In 1874 Zuckermann reached Vienna where he worked for a 
time in the printing press of *Ha-Shahar, which published his 
stories; he later stayed in a Russian-Jewish youth commune 
in Berlin. In 1877 he assisted A.S. *Liebermann in publishing 
*Ha-Emet. Zuckermann probably drafted the Russian mani- 
festo issued by the Group of Jewish Socialists (Geneva, June 
1880), calling upon Jewish Socialists to draw closer the Jewish 
masses and to propagate socialism in Yiddish. In the fall of 
1879 he worked in St. Petersburg for the underground organ 
of the revolutionary organization Narodnaya Volya, but was 
arrested the following January and imprisoned in the fortress 
of Petropavlovsk. He was eventually sentenced to eight years’ 
imprisonment and exile. After five years in a Siberian prison, 
Zuckermann was exiled to a remote village in the Yakutsk re- 
gion, where he drowned himself. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Zuckermann, Kitvei (1940), incl. bibl.; Z. 
Kroll, ibid, 7-54; Deutsch, in: Zukunft (1916), 240-5. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


ZUCKERMANN, HUGO (1881-1914), Austrian translator 
and poet. Zuckermann was born into an assimilated Jewish 
family in Eger (Cheb), Bohemia. Austrian antisemitism and 
the emergence of the Zionist movement led him to rediscover 
his Jewish heritage. Turning to Jewish literature, Zuckermann 
translated the Song of Songs and works by leading Yiddish 
writers, notably *Peretz’s dramas. After the death of Theodor 
Herzl, he founded a Jewish student society in his honor and 
became an active Zionist. Zuckermann also worked to estab- 
lish a Jewish theater in Vienna. A lieutenant in World War 1, 
Zuckermann regarded his part in the war as revenge for the 
*Kishinev Pogrom. He was one of the first Austrian casual- 
ties on the Eastern front. His Gedichte, a slender volume of 
lyrics, appeared in 1915 (ed. by C. Abeles with a biographical 
sketch on pp. 7-12). It included the most popular of his war 
poems, “Das Reiterlied,” written in the form ofa folksong and 
expressing readiness to die for the national cause. It has often 
been reprinted in German anthologies. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Friedmann, Hugo Zuckermann (1915). 


ZUCKMAYER, CARL (1896-1977), German playwright. 
Though born of a Jewish mother, Zuckmayer was raised as a 
Catholic in the Rhineland town of Nackenheim. During World 
War I he served as an officer on the Western Front and from 
1919 worked in the theater and as a freelance writer. In 1924 
he joined Bertolt Brecht at Berlin's Deutsches Theater, work- 
ing for a short time under Max *Reinhardt. Zuckmayer’s first 
success was the prizewinning comedy Der froehliche Weinberg 
(1925), which established the new “matter-of-fact” trend. His 
reputation was enhanced by the many dramas that followed, 
notably Schinderhannes (1927); Katharina Knie (1929); Der 
Hauptmann von Koepenick (1930; The Captain of Koepenick, 
1932), a powerful satirical attack on Prussian militarism and 
bureaucracy; and Der Schelm von Bergen (1934). Zuckmayer 
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also wrote the screenplay for Der blaue Engel (“The Blue An- 
gel”, 1930), which was based on Heinrich Mann's novel Profes- 
sor Unrat (1905). Like many other leading anti-Nazi writers, 
Zuckmayer found his life and career endangered after Hitler 
came to power and he fled to Switzerland in 1938, emigrating 
to the U.S. in the following year. From Hollywood he moved to 
New York, and then spent the war years farming and writing 
in Vermont. In 1947 he became a cultural adviser to the U.S. 
Army in Germany and Austria, finally settling in Switzerland 
in 1958. After World War 11 he produced an international suc- 
cess with Des Teufels General (1946; The Devil’s General, 1950), 
the tragic story of an anti-Nazi air force chief. Zuckmayer 
was much preoccupied with the fate of German Jewry, Jewish 
characters appearing in several of his dramas, including Der 
Hauptmann von Koepenick, Des Teufels General, Der Gesang 
im Feuerofen (1950), and Das kalte Licht (1955). 

His verse collections include Der Baum (1926) and Ge- 
dichte (1960); his novels Salware oder Die Magdalena von 
Bozen (1936; The Moons Ride Over, 1937) and Herr ueber Leben 
und Tod (1938). Zuckmayer also wrote novellas and short sto- 
ries, such as Ein Sommer in Oesterreich (1937); and two vol- 
umes of autobiography, Second Wind (1940) and Als waer’s ein 
Stueck von mir (1966; A Part of Myself, 1970). Four volumes of 
his collected works appeared in 1960. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuelle der Zeit. Carl Zuckmayer und sein 
Werk (1956), incl. bibl.; I. Engelsing-Malek, “Amor Fati” in Zuck- 
mayers Dramen (University of California, Publications in Modern 
Philology, 61 (1960), incl. bibl.); L.E. Reindl, Zuckmayer. Eine Bild- 


biographie (1962). 
[Godfrey Edmond Silverman] 


ZUCROW, MAURICE JOSEPH (1899-1975), U.S. aeronau- 
tical engineer. Zucrow was born in Kiev and taken to the U.S. 
in 1914. He became professor of gas turbines and jet propul- 
sion at Purdue University in 1946. Zucrow was a member of 
several advisory committees on rocket engines and propulsion 
systems of the National Advisory Committee on Aeronautics, 
and of the National Aeronautics and Space Administration. 
He wrote Principles of Jet Propulsion and Gas Turbines (1948) 
and Aircraft and Missile Propulsion (2 vols., 1958). 


[Samuel Aaron Miller] 


ZUELZ (Pol. Biala), city in Opole province, S.W. Poland (for- 
merly in Silesia). Although the city appears on the list of places 
where Jews were martyred during the *Black Death persecu- 
tions of 1349, the identification is uncertain. The community 
itself had a tradition that its beginning was at the end of the 
14" century, but the documentary sources date only from the 
166 century, when the number of Jewish settlers was very 
small. In 1564 nine Jewish families lived in a Jewish Quarter 
(Judengasse) in their homes. All Jews were exiled from *Silesia 
in 1582 with the exception of Zuelz and Gross-Glogau, where 
many found refuge. In 1591 the local artistocracy sought to 
persuade the emperor to expel the Jews from Zuelz as well. 
They found a protector, however, in Hans Christolph von 
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ZUENZ, ARYEH LEIB BEN MOSES 


Proskowski, who labored successfully with strenuous Jewish 
support to secure their position; in 1601 the Jews received veri- 
fication of their status. Proskowski himself acquired Zuelz in 
1606, maintaining a highly liberal attitude toward the Jews in 
his domain. They succeeded in developing their trading and 
commercial interests not only within the city but in many 
surrounding areas as well. In the 17 century Zuelz became a 
place of refuge for Jews from Poland, Moravia, and Bohemia. 
By 1647 there were 17 Jewish houses out of 155 in the town. Jews 
were involved in the silk industry as well as in the production 
of wool and wax. The community built a small wooden syna- 
gogue and school in 1717 that was destroyed by fire in 1769. A 
new synagogue was built in 1774. 

The community had an important talmudic academy 
that established the reputation of Zuelz as a “learned city” in 
the 18t* and 19" centuries and was the focus of the commu- 
nity’s life. Many scholarly rabbis ministered to the commu- 
nity’s needs over the years; among them were Joshua Feivel 
Teomim; Isaac Zelig Caro; Eliezer b. Samuel (d. 1747); Moses 
Eliezer Lippmann (d. 1810); Meshullam Solomon ha-Kohen 
(d. 1823); and Aaron b. Baruch (d. 1836). The oldest tomb- 
stone found dates from 1640, but the cemetery itself must be 
somewhat older. In the 18 century there was a growth of the 
Jewish population; there were 600 in 1724; 1,061 (over half 
the total population) in 1782; and 1,096 in 1812; thereafter, the 
Jewish population began to decline: 539 in 1849; 411 in 1858; 
and 337 in 1866. The community developed a number of phil- 
anthropic organizations that were active in the 19» century, 
the oldest being the hevra kaddisha. It also possessed a com- 
munity school founded in 1844, but disbanded in 1870. The 
community declined further in the 20" century and was of- 
ficially dissolved in 1914. The sacred objects in its synagogue 
as well as an invaluable collection of silver ornaments were 
transferred to Neustadt, which absorbed the small commu- 
nity. By 1929 only nine Jews were left in the city. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Germ Jud, 2 (1968), 945; I. Rabin, Die Juden 
in Zuelz (1926); M. Grann, Geschichte der Juden in Schlesien (1896), 
passim; idem, Der Silberschatz der Zuelzer Judengemeinde. Ost und 
West (1918), 335-6; B. Brilling, in: Juedische Familien-Forschung, 2 
(1928-29), 72-76, 177-81; 5 (1938), 952-8. 

[Alexander Shapiro] 


ZUENZ (Zuelz), ARYEH LEIB BEN MOSES (1773-1883), 
Polish rabbi and author. Zuenz was a descendant of Leib Zu- 
enz (17 century) who served as rabbi of Holleschau and Pinc- 
zow, where Aryeh Leib was born. His great perspicacity was 
recognized when he was young, and he became known as Leib 
Harif (“sharp-witted”). He lived in Prague and in Bratislava, 
and was appointed rabbi of Plotsk. He later went to Praga, a 
suburb of Warsaw, where he served as rabbi for two years. 
However, he relinquished this position when he was appointed 
the head of a yeshivah in the town. A prolific writer, 21 of his 
books were published and frequently reprinted. After he di- 
rected that the inscription on his tombstone should state that 
he would intercede in Heaven on behalf of anyone who pub- 
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lished his books, many Jews came forward to publish them. 
His works were highly valued in Poland because of their ex- 
treme subtlety and pilpulistic method. 

Most of his books are on the Talmud and on the Shulhan 
Arukh; most important are Ayyelet Ahavim (2 pts., 1888-1891) 
on Ketubbot; Get Mekushar (Warsaw, 1812) which discusses the 
ordering of get and halizah and has a commentary, Tiv Gittin; 
Simhat Yom Tov (1841) on Bezah; Gur Aryeh (1943) on Hullin; 
and Geresh Yerahim (1870) on Gittin. He also wrote original 
interpretations of the Pentateuch, responsa, and sermons. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Walden, Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash, 1 
(1864), 429:23; S. Chones, Toledot ha-Posekim (1910), 141; J. Shatzky, 
Geshikhte fun Yidn in Varshe, 1 (1947), 169f. 

[Itzhak Alfassi] 


ZUGOT (Heb. niai; “pairs”; sing. 137; zug), name given to the 
pairs of sages responsible for maintaining the chain of the Oral 
Law from Antigonus of *Sokho, the pupil of Simeon the Just, 
to Johanan b. *Zakkai. In the sources they are represented 
as a link between the prophets and the tannaim (Pe'ah 2:6; 
Tosef., Yad. 2:16). Mishnah Avot (1:4-12) mentions five zugot. 
The first zug was that of *Yose b. Joezer and *Yose b. Johanan 
of Jerusalem, who flourished at the time of the religious per- 
secutions under Antiochus Epiphanes (174-164 B.c.E.); the 
second, *Joshua b. Perahyah and *Nittai (or, according to 
some versions, Mattai) the Arbelite; the third, *Judah b. Tab- 
bai and *Simeon b. Shetah, in the days of Alexander *Yannai 
and *Salome Alexandra; the fourth, *Shemaiah and *Avtalyon, 
who flourished in the time of Herod; the fifth, *Hillel and 
*Menahem, after which “Menahem went forth and Sham- 
mai entered” (Hag. 2:2). According to a mishnaic tradition 
(ibid.), the first in each zug was the *nasi (“elected head of 
the Sanhedrin”), the second the *av bet din (“elected second 
to the nasi”). R. *Meir upheld this tradition in all cases; but 
the other rabbis made an exception, holding that “Simeon b. 
Shetah was nasi and Judah b. Tabbai av bet din” (‘Tosef., Hag. 
2:8). None of the extant sources helps to clarify the exact sig- 
nificance of these titles or of the functions associated with 
them. Nevertheless, the tradition is not to be rejected, or to 
be regarded merely as a projection of the organization of the 
bet din at Jabneh and Usha. An allusion to dual appointment 
in the selection of heads of public institutions at the begin- 
ning of the Hasmonean period is to be found in the statement 
that Johanan the high priest appointed zugot to supervise the 
collection of the tithes (Ty, Ma’as. Sh. 5:9, 56d). These zugot, 
however, according to Geiger (Urschrift und Uebersetzungen 
der Bibel (1857), 116ff., 142, 492), are not to be identified with 
those under consideration here. Similarly, before the destruc- 
tion of the Second Temple, there were “two judges of robbery 
suits” in Jerusalem (Ket. 13:1), and reference is made to 80 zu- 
got of pupils of Hillel the Elder (Ty, Ned. 5:7, 39a). 

The Mishnah (Sot. 9:9) states that “when Yose b. Joezer 
of Zeredah and Yose b. Johanan of Jerusalem died, the grape- 
clusters ceased.” The meaning of this expression is not clear, 
but of all the possible explanations, that of a tradition in the 
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Jerusalem Talmud (TJ, Sot. 9:10, 24a; and see Sot. 47b) is the 
most plausible, namely, that the difference between this zug 
and the successors was that “the former served in an admin- 
istrative capacity, while the latter did not serve in an admin- 
istrative capacity.’ This apparently means that whereas the 
leadership of the first zug, which flourished before the rule of 
the Hasmoneans, embraced all spheres, that of the subsequent 
zugot was more restricted, being shared by the Hasmonean 
kings. In addition to the decrees ascribed to the zugot (TJ, Pes. 
1:6, 27d and see Shab. 14b), and the ethical maxims and the 
aphorisms quoted in their names in Avot 1, the Mishnah (Hag. 
2:2) mentions a subject on which all the zugot differed between 
themselves: “Yose b. Joezer says that the laying of hands [on 
the head ofa sacrifice; see *Semikhah] is not to be performed 
[on a festival] [for the explanation, see Tosef., Hag. 2:10; TJ, 
Hag. 2:3, 78a; Hag. 16b], Yose b. Johanan says that it is; Joshua 
b. Perahyah says that it is not to be performed, Nittai the Ar- 
belite says that it is; Judah b. Tabbai says that it is not to be 
performed, Simeon b. Shetah says that it is; Shemaiah says it 
is to be performed, Avtalyon says it is not; Shammai says it is 
not to be done, Hillel says it is.” 

The question as to why a dispute should have persisted 
for generations, in particular on the subject of the laying of 
hands on a sacrifice, with no final decision ever reached on 
the matter, is one that has puzzled scholars. The various inter- 
pretations that have been suggested lack any solid foundation. 
Nor is there any substance in the different theories that seek 
to explain this supposed “fundamental controversy” among 
the zugot in terms of trends and schools. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Graetz, in: MGWJ, 18 (1869), 20-32; Schwarz, 
ibid., 37 (1893), 164-9; A. Buechler, Das Synedrion in Jerusalem (1902), 
153ff., 187-93; Zeitlin, in: JQR, 7 (1916/17), 499-517; Frankel, Mishnah, 
29-44; Albeck, in: Zion, 8 (1942/43), 165-78; Ch. Tchernowitz, Toledot 
ha-Halakhah, 4 (1950), 141-78; Hallewy, in: Tarbiz, 28 (1958/59), 154-73 
H. Mantel, Studies in the History of the Sanhedrin (1961), 1-18; L. Fin- 
kelstein, Pharisees (1962), index, s.v. individual sages. 


ZUKERMAN, JACOB T. (1907-1973), U.S. judge and labor 
leader. Born in Brooklyn, to immigrant parents from Minsk, 
Russia, Zukerman accompanied his parents as a child to 
Arbeiter Ring meetings, Socialist Party affairs, and Jewish 
gatherings. As early as 1926, he organized the Young Circle 
League of the Arbeiter Ring, which influenced many future 
leaders of the parent organization and of related groups. In 
1954, he was elected the first American-born president of the 
Ring. In 1929, Zukerman graduated from New York Univer- 
sity’s School of Law. From 1932 to 1946 he was administrative 
assistant to the commissioner of welfare of New York City, 
and he was for many years director of the National Deser- 
tion Bureau (later the Family Location Service) of the Fed- 
eration of Jewish Charities (1946-65). In 1965, Mayor Robert 
R. Wagner appointed him a judge of the Family Court for a 
ten-year term. 

Zukerman had a deep and pervasive influence on Eng- 
lish-speaking Jews whom he attracted to the Arbeiter Ring. 
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He was deeply devoted to all aspects of Jewish life and culture, 
and was known for his humane spirit and his eagerness to 
serve and advance Jewish causes and the interests of the State 
of Israel. He was for many years president of the Jewish Labor 
Committee, a position he held at the time of his death. He was 
also president of the Forward Association which publishes 
the Yiddish newspaper the Jewish Daily Forward, a member 
of the Board of the United H1as Service, a leader in various 
ORT agencies, and one of the founding directors of the Coop- 
erative Seward Park Housing Corporation. 


[Milton Ridvas Konvitz (2"4 ed.)] 


ZUKERMAN (Zuckerman), PINCHAS (1948- ), violinist 
and conductor; born in Israel. He studied with his father and 
Ilona Fehér. With the encouragement of Stern, Casals, and the 
America-Israel and Helena Rubinstein foundations, he contin- 
ued his studies at New York’s Juilliard School with Galamian 
(1961-67). After he won the coveted Leventritt Award (1967) 
he achieved world fame as violinist, violist, chamber musi- 
cian, conductor, and teacher. Zukerman is especially known 
for his clear articulation, full tone, spontaneity of expressive 
phrasing, and masterful technique. In chamber music he has 
appeared with *Barenboim, Jacqueline *du Pre, *Ashkenazy, 
*Perlman, and the Kalichstein-Laredo-Robinson Trio among 
others. From 1971 Zukerman turned to conducting orchestras, 
playing and conducting at the same time. He was appointed 
artistic director of London's South Bank Summer Music Series 
(1978-80), and music director of St. Paul Chamber Orches- 
tra, Minnesota (1980-87) and the Baltimore Symphony Or- 
chestra Music Summer Music-Fest (1997-99). He was invited 
to perform and/or conduct the world’s finest orchestras, in- 
cluding the Berlin Philharmonic, Boston Symphony, Chicago 
Symphony, and the New York Philharmonic. He often played 
in Israel with the Israel Philharmonic Orchestra and the 
Israel Chamber Ensemble and in the Israel Festival. A noted 
exponent of contemporary music, he presented premieres 
of works by Boulez, Lutoslawski, Neikrug, and Takemitsu. 
His extensive discography includes Classical to Modern vio- 
lin concertos, as well as the complete Mozart and Beethoven 
violin sonatas. As a devoted pedagogue, he taught at the 
Manhattan School of Music, New York (1993), and follow- 
ing his successful appointment as music director of Canada’s 
National Arts Center Orchestra in 1998, he initiated several 
projects for young musicians. Among his distinctions are an 
honorary doctorate from Brown University, an Achievement 
Award from the International Center in New York, and the 
King Solomon Award by the America-Israel Cultural Founda- 
tion. President Reagan awarded him a Medal of Arts and he 
became the first recipient of the Isaac Stern Award for Artis- 
tic Excellence. Zukerman was involved in television specials 
and documentaries. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove Music Online; Baker’s Biographical 
Dictionary of Musicians (1997). 


[Uri (Erich) Toeplitz and Yohanan Boehm / 
Naama Ramot (24 ed.)] 
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ZUKOFSKY, LOUIS 


ZUKERTORT, JOHANNES (1842-1888), chess grandmas- 
ter, chiefly in Britain. Zukertort was born in Lublin in 1842. 
He shrouded his early life in obscurity, but he was probably 
the son of a Jew who had been converted to Protestantism 
and acted as a conversionist missionary to the Jews. Zuker- 
tort spent some time at a German university, but almost 
certainly did not take a degree. By the late 1860s he was one 
of the strongest players in Germany and, in 1872, came to 
Britain, where he spent the rest of his life, making a living 
as a chess player and writer. In 1878 he won a big tournament 
in Paris, and his other performances marked him out as one 
of the world’s leading players. His greatest triumph came in 
the very big London tournament of 1883 in which the un- 
official World Champion Wilhelm *Steinitz and most of 
the world’s best players participated. Zukertort won his 
first 22 games, one of the greatest feats in chess history. His 
win against J.H. Blackburne is among the most famous games 
in chess history. At this point Zukertort suffered a mysteri- 
ous breakdown, possibly a stroke, and lost three games in a 
row, although he still easily won first prize. Thereafter 
his results were mediocre and, in 1886, he lost a match 
against Steinitz, regarded as the first official match for the 
World Championship. He died of a stroke at the age of 45. 
Zukertort was renowned for his phenomenal memory and 
also for the Munchausen-like accounts he gave of his early 
life. He stated that he was the son of Baroness Krzyzanovska 
(sic), that he received a medical degree from Berlin Univer- 
sity, that he fought in the Austro-Prussian war of 1866 and 
was left for dead on the battlefield, and that he was a noted 
tiger hunter in India. No evidence has been found for any of 
these claims. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; D. Hooper and K. Whyld, The 
Oxford Companion to Chess (1993), 458-59; H. Golombek (ed.), Pen- 
guin Encyclopedia of Chess (1981), 522-24; J. Adams, Johannes Zuker- 
tort: Artist of the Chessboard (1989). 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 


ZUKOFSKY, LOUIS (1904-1978), U.S. poet and critic. Zu- 
kofsky was born on the Lower East Side of Manhattan to poor 
immigrants parents, who struggled to provide for his educa- 
tion at Columbia University. He taught English at Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute from 1947 to 1962. His early poems at- 
tracted the attention of William Carlos Williams who be- 
friended him. He published various critical articles on Pound’s 
Cantos and continued an active but obscure literary life until 
All the Collected Short Poems, 1923-1958, appeared in 1965. A 
second volume with the same title (poems written in 1956-64) 
followed in 1966. In 1968 an entire issue of Poetry magazine 
was devoted to him. In 1970 he published a novel Little and 
his poem A-24 in 1972. His A, a poem in 24 sections, was pub- 
lished posthumously by the University of California Press. 
Zukofsky’s other works include A Test of Poetry (1948), Bot- 
tom: On Shakespeare (1963), and Prepositions (1967), collected 
criticism. His Collected Fiction was published in 1990, and his 
Complete Short Poetry, in 1991. 
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ZUKOFSKY, PAUL 


The critic Guy Davenport had described him as “one of 
the three most distinguished living American poets’, ranking 
him with Marianne Moore and Ezra Pound. 

In 1976 he received an award from the National Institute 
of Arts and Letters, and in 1977 he was awarded an honorary 
doctorate by Bard College. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Comens, Apocalypse and After: 
Modern Strategy and Postmodern Tactics in Pound, Williams, and Zu- 
kofsky (1995); M. Scroggins, Louis Zukofsky and the Poetry of Knowl- 
edge (1998); idem (ed.), Upper Limit Music: The Writing of Louis Zu- 
kofsky (1997); S. Stanle, Louis Zukofsky and the Transformation of a 
Modern American Poetics (1994). 


ZUKOFSKY, PAUL (1943- _), U.S. violinist, conductor, and 
teacher. Zukofsky was born in Brooklyn. His father was the 
poet and writer Louis *Zukofsky. He began playing at the age 
of four. At seven he studied with Galamian, at ten he appeared 
with the New Haven so, making his Carnegie Hall debut at 
13. Entering the Juilliard School of Music at 16, he earned his 
B.M. and MS. in 1964. A virtuoso of great technical skill, he 
was especially noted for his championship of contemporary 
works. His repertoire includes works by Ives, Cage, *Glass, and 
first performances of concertos by Sessions, Wuorinen, Iain 
Hamilton as well as works by *Babbitt, Carter and *Crumb. 
Zukofsky’s extensive list of recordings includes more than 60 
first releases, among them the Bach solo sonatas and partitas 
and Penderecki’s Capriccio and an anthology of American vio- 
lin music written between 1940 and 1970. Zukofsky has edited 
works for violin by Cage and Steuermann, and written several 
articles on Cage (1982, 1988, 1993), Brahms (1997), Beethoven 
(2000), *Schoenberg (1992, 2001), and others as well as a book 
on 20'-century violin techniques: All-Interval Scale Book 
(1977). Zukosky taught at the Buffalo Center, the New Eng- 
land Conservatory in Boston, and the Berkshire Music Center 
at Tanglewood. In 1969 he joined the faculty of suny, Stony 
Brook. He held a Guggenheim fellowship (1983-4) and was ap- 
pointed conductor of the Contemporary Chamber Ensemble 
at the Juilliard School, where he also taught violin. Zukofsky 
was director of the Arnold Schoenberg Institute (1989-1995) 
in Los Angeles and editor of the Institute's journal. He serves 
as program coordinator of the American Composers Series 
at the Kennedy Center. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove Music Online; Baker’s Biographical 
Dictionary of Musicians (1997). 
[Max Loppert / Naama Ramot (24 ed.)] 


ZUKOR, ADOLPH (1873-1976), U.S. motion picture execu- 
tive. Born in Ricse, Hungary, Zukor went to the U.S. in 1888. 
He worked in New York and Chicago in the fur business. At 
first Zukor was interested in motion pictures from the busi- 
ness point of view and opened movie houses. However, he 
soon foresaw the need for lengthy movies of good quality and 
turned to production. This idea proved successful when he im- 
ported Queen Elizabeth, starring Sarah Bernhardt. In 1912 he 
founded the Famous Players Company, which produced sev- 
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eral classics such as The Prisoner of Zenda and The Count of 
Monte Cristo (1913). In 1917 he combined with other fledgling 
production companies to found Paramount Pictures, which 
became one of the largest movie companies in the world. Zu- 
kor was president and chairman of the board. He was also ac- 
tive in Jewish causes. 

In 1949 he won an honorary Academy Award whose ci- 
tation read: “Adolph Zukor, a man who has been called the 
father of the feature film in America, for his services to the in- 
dustry over a period of forty years.” For Zukor’s 100th birthday, 
Paramount Pictures sold the candles on his birthday cake for 
$1,000 each, and then donated the proceeds to charity. Zukor 
lived to be 103. His autobiography, The Public Is Never Wrong, 
was published in 1954. 

In 1994 Paramount Pictures Corporation merged with 
Viacom International, Inc. The merged companies own such 
corporations as the United Paramount Network (upN); the 
Columbia Broadcasting System (cBs) and all its subsidiaries; 
the Comedy Central network; Blockbuster, Inc; the Spelling 
Entertainment Corporation and its subsidiaries; Showtime 
Networks, Inc; the Video Hits 1 (vH1) network; Music Televi- 
sion (MTV) Networks; and the Nickelodeon network. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Irwin, The House That Shadows Built 


(1928). 
[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


ZUKUNFT, DIE (“The Future”), German weekly for “poli- 
tics, public life, arts and literature,’ which appeared in Berlin 
for three decades, every Saturday, from 1892 to 1922 under 
the editorship of Maximilian *Harden (born Felix Ernst Wit- 
kowski, 1861-1927), one of the most controversial figures of 
the German press. The title seems to have been suggested by 
Franz Mehring to distinguish the new paper from the journal 
Gegenwart (“The Present”). Harden’s political essays, written 
under the pen name “Keut,’ and his theater reviews made the 
periodical an influential platform for intellectual discussion 
and the mouthpiece of liberal opposition in the German Kai- 
serreich. Due to its topicality, the vigor and erudition of its 
editor, and the fame of its contributors (among them Stefan 
*Zweig, Heinrich and Thomas *Mann, Rainer Maria Rilke, 
Hugo von *Hofmannsthal, Paul *Heyse, and Henrik Ibsen), 
Die Zukunft soon gained numerous readers. Its circulation 
quickly rose from 6,000 copies per week (40-50 pages each) 
to 10,000 around 1900, and some 22,000 by 1914. Between 
1915 and 1922, however, circulation dropped to less than 1,000 
copies per week. 

As a result of Harden's deep veneration of Prussian con- 
servatism expressed in the columns of his paper, the aging Otto 
von Bismarck (1815-1898) made him one of his closest confi- 
dants. Yet Harden attacked William 11 and his entourage with 
irony and courage. In 1906-07, while Harden was supported 
by Friedrich von Holstein (1837-1909), a series of articles led 
to the downfall of Prince Philipp zu Eulenburg (1847-1921), 
the Kaiser’s most influential adviser. In 1897, Harden became 
a friend of Walther *Rathenau, and published his controver- 
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sial article “Hoere Israel!” in Die Zukunft. Georg *Bernhard, 
however, who had contributed to the paper as “Plutus” from 
1901-1903, withdrew upon the advice of August Bebel, after 
Harden had criticized the Social Democratic Party. 

At the outbreak of World War 1 in August 1914, Harden's 
Zukunft was ardently nationalist and even annexationist, but 
from November 1915, after the first German military defeat, 
it became pacifist and supported President Wilson's Four- 
teen Points of January 1918. Due to Harden's political turn 
and military censorship, Die Zukunft dramatically declined 
in importance, its readers turning towards papers like Sieg- 
fried *Jacobsohn’s Weltbuehne after 1918. Harden could never 
come to terms with the new Weimar system, though he advo- 
cated a policy of international cooperation and reconciliation. 
Accordingly, he was blacklisted by the German right wing as 
“a destructive Jewish intellectual” On July 3, 1922, nine days 
after the assassination of his friend Walther Rathenau, an at- 
tempt was made on Harden's life, from which he never really 
recovered. On September 30, 1922, the last issue of Die Zu- 
kunft appeared under the title “After 30 years,” and Harden, 
who realized he could not escape his Jewish origin, emigrated 
to the Netherlands. Later attempts to revive the paper failed. 
In 1927, Harden died from pneumonia while taking a cure in 
Switzerland. 

Harden, who had converted to Protestantism in 1881, 
at times revealed an almost hysterical antisemitism, strongly 
attacked by Karl *Kraus in his satirical magazine Die Fackel 
(1899-1936). Theodor *Lessing, in his book Der juedische 
Selbsthass (1930), described Harden as a prototype of Jew- 
ish self-hatred, which had been particularly stirred up by the 
*Dreyfus trial. However, it may also be noted that Harden in- 
vited Theodor *Herzl in 1897 to state the Zionist case in Die 
Zukunft (an offer which Herzl declined because of Harden's 
hostile attitude towards William 11). From 1917, he maintained 
friendly relations with the German Zionist Richard *Licht- 
heim, and the same year stressed the political wisdom of the 
*Balfour Declaration in his paper. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Harden (ed.), Die Zukunft 1-30 
(1892-1922; microfiche reprint 2003); Th. Lessing, Der juedische Selbst- 
hass (1930), 167-207; H.F. Young, Maximilian Harden. Censor Ger- 
maniae (1959); E. Gottgetreu, in: LBIYB, 7 (1962), 215-46; B.U. Weller, 
Maximilian Harden und die “Zukunft” (1970); H.J. Goebel, Maximil- 
ian Harden als politischer Publizist im Ersten Weltkrieg (1977); H.D. 
Hellige, in: H.J. Goebel and E. Schulin (eds.), Walther Rathenau - 
Maximilian Harden. Briefwechsel 1897-1920 (1983), 15-299; FE. Albre- 
cht, in: M. Grunewald (ed.), Le discours européen dans les revues al- 
lemandes, 1871-1914 (1996), 155-76; K. Hecht, “Die Harden-Prozesse” 
(Ph.D. diss., Munich 1997); S. Armbrecht, Verkannte Liebe. Maximil- 
ian Hardens Haltung zu Deutschtum und Judentum (1999); M. Sabrow, 
Walther Rathenau und Maximilian Harden (2000); H. Neumann and 
M. Neumann, Maximilian Harden (2003). 


[Erich Gottgetreu / Johannes Valentin Schwarz (274 ed.)] 
ZULAY, MENAHEM (1901-1954), Israel researcher of early 


Erez Israel piyyut. Zulay, who was born in Oshcianci, Galicia, 
settled in Palestine in 1920. In 1925 he was invited to Germany 
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ZUNDELEVITCH, AARON 


to act as Hebrew tutor to the children of S.Z. Schocken. At 
the University of Bonn he was awarded a Ph.D. for his study 
Zur Liturgie der babylonischen Juden (1933). He worked at the 
Schocken Institute for the Study of Hebrew poetry, from its 
foundation until his death. At the Institute, he studied thou- 
sands of photographs of the early Erez Israel piyyut, especially 
those of Yannai, that had been collected from all the libraries 
of the world in order to identify and classify them. 

He published a critical edition of Yannai, Piyyutei Yan- 
nai Melukkatim mi-Tokh Kitvei ha-Genizah u-Mekorot Aherim 
(1938); “Mehkerei Yannai” in YMHSI, 2 (1936), 213-391; “Iyyunei 
Lashon be-Fiyyutei Yannai,” ibid., 6 (1946), 161-248). He was a 
member of the Academy of the Hebrew Language. Toward the 
end of his life he published a series of articles on “The Piyyut 
School of Rav Saadiah Gaon” (Orlogin, 6 (1952); 8 (1953); 10 
(1954)). His complete work, Ha-Askolah ha-Paytanit shel Rav 
Saadyah Gaon (1969), was published posthumously. The many 
studies he published constitute only a small part of the abun- 


dant material he prepared. 
[Yehuda Ratzaby] 


ZUNDELEVITCH, AARON (1852-1923), pioneer of the 
Russian revolutionary movement. Zundelevitch was born in 
Vilna, studied in various yeshivot and in the Vilna Rabbini- 
cal Seminary, and for a time came under the influence of He- 
brew secular literature. In 1872 he organized a revolutionary 
circle among the students of the Vilna Rabbinical Seminary; 
among its members were Aaron *Liebermann and a number 
of others who played an important part in the history of the 
socialist movement. Later on he became a prominent figure 
in the Russian revolutionary group Narodnaya Volya (“Peo- 
ple’s Will”). He was a brilliant organizer and was responsible 
for the dissemination of illegal literature. He played a heroic 
part in the revolutionary struggle against Czarism and en- 
dured many years of misery and torture as a convict in the 
mines of Siberia. 

Zundelevitch advocated the use of terror as a politi- 
cal weapon, but he differed from his colleagues on a num- 
ber of issues. He did not share their enthusiasm for the Rus- 
sian peasantry, urged closer cooperation with the German 
Social-Democrats, who were unpopular among the Russian 
revolutionaries of the 1870s, and showed great interest in the 
socialist movement of Western Europe. 

Zundelevitch believed that the Jewish religion was a reac- 
tionary force, and was equally opposed to Jewish national ideas. 
He was against a Jewish revolutionary undertaking the assassi- 
nation of the Czar because “the tendency of the Christian world 
is to ascribe the sins of one Jew to the entire Jewish people? 
Zundelevitch benefitted from the amnesty declared after the 
abortive Russian Revolution of 1905. In 1907 he immigrated 
to London, where he spent the rest of his life. He opposed the 
Communist regime in Russia “for their trampling underfoot 
the ideals of freedom, equality and brotherhood for which gen- 
erations of revolutionaries made the highest sacrifices.” 


[Schneiur Zalman Levenberg] 
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ZUNSER, ELIAKUM 


ZUNSER, ELIAKUM (1836-1913), popular Yiddish bard and 
dramatist, known as Eliakum Badkhn. Born in Vilna, Zunser 
was conscripted in 1856 but was soon released, when Czar Al- 
exander 11 revoked the oppressive military decrees of his pre- 
decessor Nicholas 1. In 1856 in the barracks, he composed the 
song “Di Poymanes” (“Child Recruits”) lamenting the bitter 
lot of the child soldiers (see *Cantonists), and after his dis- 
charge he wrote “Di Yeshue” (“Salvation”) celebrating the child 
draftees’ miraculous salvation. In 1857, working in Kovno as a 
braider of gold lace on uniforms, he came under the influence 
of the *Musar movement of R. Israel *Salanter, and his songs 
(“Der Zeiger” (“The Watch)” and “Di Blum” (“The Flower”)) 
became laden with lyricism and moral sentiment. Singing his 
songs at festivals and weddings, he soon acquired a reputation 
as an original bard and decided to make a career as a *badhan. 
He rapidly attained fame as Russia’s outstanding wedding bard. 
Beginning with Shirim hadashim (“New Songs,’ 1872), booklet 
after booklet of his songs was printed and avidly read. 

In 1871 Zunser lost seven children during a cholera epi- 
demic and, a year later, his wife. His tragic outlook after these 
losses was mirrored in poems such as “Der Potshtover Glekel” 
(‘The Little Postal Bell’) and “Der Sandek” (“The Man Hold- 
ing a Child at Circumcision,’ 1872), and in his only published 
drama Makhaze Mekhires Yoysef (“The Sale of Joseph,’ 1874). 
After his second marriage Zunser lived chiefly in Minsk, serv- 
ing as the local correspondent for Kol la-Am, a Yiddish peri- 
odical edited at Koenigsberg by M.L. *Rodkinson. When the 
pogroms of the early 1880s led to the founding of the pioneer- 
ing Zionist group *Bilu, Zunser lent his support to the young 
idealists who were heading for a new life in Palestine. In 1882 
he composed the songs “Shivas Tsien” (“Return to Zion”) and 
“Di Sokhe” (“The Hook Plough”) for them, the latter becom- 
ing his most popular song both in the Yiddish and Hebrew 
versions. Its theme was the joy of returning to plow the Jewish 
earth in the Holy Land. Zunser himself hoped to settle in the 
Bilu village of Gederah, but in 1889 was compelled to emigrate 
to New York, where his East Side home and printing shop 
became a center for Yiddish poets and young Zionists. There 
he also published poems of the New World (in Dos Yidishe 
Tageblat) about Columbus, Washington, and sweatshops and 
wrote his autobiography, Zunsers Biografye Geshribn fun im 
Aleyn (ed. by A.H. Fromenson, 1905). A definitive scholarly 
edition of his complete extant works, Verk (including lyrics 
and melodies) was edited for *y1vo by Mordkhe Schaechter 
(2 vols., 1964; incl. bibl.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Liptzin, Eliakum Zunser, Poet of his People 
(1950); M. Schaechter, in: Eliakum Zunser, Verk, 2 (1964), 779-88, bibl.; 
Rejzen, Leksikon, 3 (1929), 259-71; LNYL, 7 (1968), 546-9. 


[Sol Liptzin] 


ZUNTZ, ALEXANDER (1742-1819), U.S. pioneer merchant. 
Born in Westphalia, Germany, Zuntz came to America as civil- 
ian commissary and adjutant to the Hessian forces employed 
by England during the American Revolution. Soon after ar- 
riving in New York (1779), he became active in Congregation 
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Shearith Israel, and was a leader of the Jewish community 
during and after the British occupation of the city. In 1784, he 
was one of the founders of the New York Bank. Though fail- 
ing in a subsequent business venture, by 1797 he had become 
prosperous as a broker. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. d.S. Pool, Portraits Etched in Stone (1952), 


passim. 
[Neil Ovadia (2™4 ed.)] 


ZUNZ, LEOPOLD (Yom Tov Lippman(n); 1794-1886), 
philologist, among the founders of the “Science of Judaism” 
(*Wissenschaft des Judentums). Born in Detmold, Germany, 
the child of talmud scholar Immanuel Menachem Zunz (1759- 
1802) and Hendel Behrens (1773-1809), daughter of Dov Beer. 
In 1795 the family moved to Hamburg where his father and 
various teachers introduced him to *Hebrew Grammar, the 
*Talmud, and the *Pentateuch. After the death of his father, 
Zunz was educated at the *bet-midrash Samsonsche Freischule 
at *Wolfenbuettel as of 1803. Samuel Meyer Ehrenberg, an 
advanced Jewish educator who was appointed director of the 
school in 1807, recognized Zunz’s great talents and helped him 
in his development; teacher and pupil remained friends until 
Ehrenberg’s death in 1853. Ehrenberg’s reforms at the school 
included the insertion of subjects such as religion, history, 
geography, French, and German, which Zunz described as a 
sudden transition from the “middle ages into modern times,” 
and from “Jewish helotism into civic freedom.” From 1809 to 
1811, Zunz studied at the local high school (Gymnasium), and 
from 1810 to 1815 was an assistant teacher at the Samsonsche 
Freischule. In 1811 he read Zemah David by David *Gans and 
Bibliotheca Hebraea by Johann Christoph *Wolf, which awoke 
his interest in Jewish history and literature. From 1815 to 1819 
he studied at the University of Berlin and acquired a scien- 
tific academic grounding; he was particularly influenced by 
the great classical scholars Friedrich August Wolf (1759-1824) 
and August Boeckh (1785-1867). 

Zunz’s scholarly work began in 1817, when he wrote Etwas 
ueber die rabbinische Literatur (1818) and researched Sefer ha- 
Maalot by Shem Tov b. Joseph *Falaquera; in 1821 he received 
his doctorate at the University of Halle for this research. Due 
to his desire to give Judaism a new definition in keeping with 
the spirit of the times, he cofounded the *Verein fuer Cultur 
und Wissenschaft der Juden in 1819, which considered the 
scientific and historical approach to the “Science of Judaism” 
as being the best way to achieve society's goals. Zunz edited 
the Zeitschrift fuer die Wissenschaft des Judentums issued by 
the society (1822) and published three articles in it, including 
a biography of *Rashi. 

Zunz, who then favored the spirit of *religious reform, 
was invited to deliver sermons in the new synagogue in Ber- 
lin starting in May 1820, and in August 1821 he was appointed 
preacher there, resigning a year later in disappointment with 
his congregation. A collection of his sermons (Predigten) ap- 
peared in 1823. He made his living as a member of the editorial 
board of the Berlin daily newspaper, Haude und Spenersche 
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Zeitung (1824-31) and as director of the primary school of the 
Jewish community, the Juedische Gemeindeschule (1826-29). 
His chief interest, however, was his research in Hebrew litera- 
ture. Zunz used the vast material he had accumulated and the 
notes he had collected from manuscripts and printed works 
on his visits to libraries (at Hamburg, the *Oppenheim col- 
lection in 1828, and that of H.J. *Michael in 1829) in writing 
his great work on liturgic addresses which appeared in 1832, 
Die gottesdienstlichen Vortraege der Juden historisch entwi- 
ckelt (see below). 

In 1834-35, Zunz gave 34 public lectures on the Psalms. 
From September 1835 to July 1836, Zunz served as a preacher 
to a private religious association in Prague. From 1840 to 1850, 
he directed a Jewish teachers’ seminary (Israelitisches Schul- 
lehrerseminar) in Berlin. 

His hope that one of the universities would recognize 
Jewish studies as an academic subject and appoint him as its 
representative was not fulfilled. In 1848, he sent a letter on this 
subject to the Prussian minister of culture, but his proposal 
was turned down. Zunz for his part did not agree to the es- 
tablishment of separate *rabbinical seminaries for fear of sev- 
ering the “Science of Judaism” from general intellectual life. 
He also had little use for the *synods of German progressive 
rabbis which had begun to convene in 1844, as he could not 
see any benefit in their reforms; he preferred to carry on his 
scholarly work alone. 

Zunz went on to publish Toledot R. Azaryah min ha-Ad- 
umim (in Heb. in: Keren Hemed, 5 (1841); 7 (1843)), 13 articles 
on Jewish subjects (in the Ersch and Gruber encyclopaedia, 
1842), and Zur Geschichte und Literatur (1845). In 1850, the 
community granted him a modest pension. He devoted most 
of his time to research on the *piyyut, the *selihot, and vari- 
ous *liturgies, publishing over time Die synagogale Poesie des 
Mittelalters (1855), Der Ritus des synagogalen Gottesdienstes 
(1859), Literaturgeschichte der synagogalen Poesie (1865), and 
additions to the latter (1867). This work required visits to vari- 
ous libraries, including the British Museum, the Bodleian Li- 
brary, and the library in Paris (1855; where he visited Heinrich 
*Heine, his friend from the days of the Verein fuer Cultur and 
Wissenschaft der Juden), and the de *Rossi library at *Parma 
(1863). Zunz remained barred from the important Vatican li- 
brary, however, as he was Jewish. 

His other literary contributions in the period after 1850 
included: the publication of Moreh Nevukhei ha-Zeman of 
Nachman *Krochmal in accordance with the terms of the 
author’s will (1851); articles on Judaism in the Brockhaus lexi- 
con (1853); and a biography of his teacher Samuel Meyer Ehr- 
enberg (1854). In honor of his 7o' birthday (1864) the Zunz 
Foundation (Zunzstiftung) was set up in order to support his 
scholarship and various other undertakings in the “Science of 
Judaism.” In 1874, the death of his wife Adelheid (Bermann 
(1802-1874)) caused him deep depression. He ceased to work, 
and only prepared a collection of his articles (Gesammelte 
Schriften), which appeared in three volumes in 1875-76, for 
publication. The Zunz Foundation issued a jubilee volume in 
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honor of his 90 birthday (1884) entitled Tiferet Seivah (He- 
brew and German). After an industrious and a passionate life, 
Zunz died at the age of 91 and was buried at the cemetery of 
Schoenhauser Allee in Berlin. 


Main Research 

In Etwas ueber die rabbinische Literatur (which appeared in 
1818 and was the first attempt to reflect Hebrew literature in 
all its branches), Zunz outlined the program and aims of the 
“Science of Judaism” and his own plan of work. According to 
Zunz, Jewish literature should not be shut within the narrow 
confines of religious and halakhic tradition, as this literature 
also embraces the other humanities, as well as natural sciences. 
A knowledge of Hebrew literature in its broader sense would 
make possible the recognition of Jewish history as an insepa- 
rable part of the history of human culture in general - research 
into Hebrew literature is part of the humanities in general. He 
believed that the time was ripe for this research because the 
rabbinical epoch had come to an end and Hebrew literature 
had to be evaluated before it and its knowledge would disap- 
pear. Further, a scientific report on the Jew’s very active past 
would testify to his talent and readiness to make contributions 
in the present, which would serve to facilitate obtaining civil 
rights. After an overview of all subjects to which Jewish culture 
had contributed in the Disaspora, Zunz returned to his main 
aim. By treating the rabbinical literature as an integral part of 
a universal humanistic culture (i. e., philosophy), he hoped to 
ban all prejudices against Jews and their literature. 

Though in his outline for the investigation of Jewish lit- 
erature, which he later called a “piece of immature work of 
youth,’ Zunz had used “only half speech,” as he confessed to 
Ehrenberg, his Die gottesdienstlichen Vortraege der Juden was 
regarded as “no book, but an event; not a literary work but a 
school” (D. *Kaufmann). After his plan to write a four-volume 
introduction to the Wissenschaft des Judentums was not real- 
ized, he used his collected materials to demonstrate the his- 
torical-philological aims of the new “Jewish science.” The main 
text focuses on the *Synagogue and especially its midrashic 
literature as the pillar of the Jewish nation in the Diaspora. 
Hundreds of works and thousands of references were com- 
bined into a single organic literary structure in which Zunz 
describes the prophets’ teaching, out of which developed the 
reading of the Torah and of the *Prophets, the *Targum, and 
the sermons. He focuses on the development of *Oral Law; the 
activities of the *amoraim and the *geonim and their writings; 
all aspects of *aggadah; on preaching, its place in intellectual 
life; and the places of Jewish settlement in which preaching 
had been customary from ancient times up to the period of 
the *maskilim and the religious reformers. 

Zunz seldom filled in the historical background of liter- 
ary works, merely referring to it only to bring out the connec- 
tion between the periods and the continuity in the tradition 
of preaching in its various forms. Only details of his research 
needed correcting. Sefer Ravyah, criticisms of Zunz’s book by 
Eliakim Samiler (or *Mehlsack) of Brody, appeared in 1837. 
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Zunz made use of the latter’s corrections and suggestions in 
preparing a second edition of the Vortraege, which appeared 
in 1892 with N. *Bruell as editor. Despite the scientific and 
objective character of the book, one can discern in it signs 
of political controversy and a defense of religious reforms. 
In the foreword, Zunz links the neglect of Jewish literature 
with the inferior civil status of the Jewish community; only a 
knowledge of the spiritual heritage of Jewry would encourage 
enlightened statesmen to grant the Jew the same rights and 
civil liberties. The Jew who is familiar with his people’s past 
will know how to reform his religious customs and thereby 
prepare himself for his new status in society. According to his 
sympathy for the Reform movement during that time, in the 
last chapter Zunz approves the various reforms in the syna- 
gogues because in this “internal emancipation” he sees a par- 
allel to external political liberation. This scientific book there- 
fore concludes with the hope that the contemporary Jew will 
yet be a partner in the development of a unified culture for 
all mankind. (A Hebrew translation by M.A. Zak appeared in 
Jerusalem in 1947, edited by Hanokh Albeck.) 

The central idea of Etwas ueber die rabbinische Literatur 
appears again in Zur Geschichte und Literatur. In this book he 
claims it is not right to restrict the scope of Jewish literature 
and separate it from general culture; the literary productions 
of the Jews merely supplement general literature, and both 
exert a mutual influence upon each other. It is true that there 
were periods of tension and hatred which did not recognize 
the commands of scholarship, but in the end, the scientific 
spirit will triumph and Hebrew literature will go forth from 
its isolation. The chapters deal with the sages of France and 
Germany in the Middle Ages, collections of manuscripts and 
printed works, printers and typography, Jewish poets in the 
south of France, and the history of the Jews of Sicily. The book 
includes important information from primary sources and ac- 
curate records of great historical and literary value. Thoughts 
on the philosophy of history, announced earlier by the Hege- 
lian thinker and his friend Eduard *Gans, can be found again 
in the metaphor that Jewish literature is a particular stream 
that runs into the universal ocean of human culture. While 
Zunz himself intended to list and arrange his collected mate- 
rials in order to enlighten the preceived relationship between 
Jews and the Diaspora societies, the book has been described 
as impossible to analyze (S. *Schechter) because of its many- 
sided cultural-historical aspects. 

In Die synagogale Poesie des Mittelalters, Zunz concen- 
trated on the most characteristic creation of Jewish religious 
life. At first he decided to limit his research to the selihah lit- 
erature that expresses the sorrow of Israel, the suffering of the 
Exile, faith in the divine covenant, the idea of repentance and 
beseeching pardon, and the anticipation of the redeemer’s 
coming. Only in the course of the work did he decide to add 
a discussion on piyyut literature, i.e., on the liturgical poetry 
that later supplemented the prayers. Zunz did not succeed in 
writing a book that reflected sacred poetry in its entirety, but 
his work was the first research undertaking of its kind. In the 
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first chapter (The Psalms), a kind of preface to the book, he 
repeats the idea of the continuity and organic development 
of Jewish literature. The prophet who announced the word of 
the Lord to the people and the poet who poured out his soul 
before God bequeathed their roles to the sages (the authors of 
the aggadah and teachers of the nation) and the paytanim. The 
form of expression underwent change, but the People of Israel 
both in the biblical era and after the destruction of the Temple 
was one people. The state fell, but the nation preserved its in- 
ner freedom and its creativity. The synagogue became both a 
political and religious center, a meeting place for the thinker 
and the poet. In the liturgy are expressed the “history and mar- 
tyrology of the people, its past and future; the attitude of man’s 
spirit to its origin, the attitude of the individual to mankind 
and the attitude of man to nature.” Historic conditions change, 
but the covenant between God and Israel stands fast and the 
synagogue is the witness of this phenomenon. 

While in the prefaces to his earlier books Zunz had 
stressed the organic structure of the history of the human 
spirit and the universally human framework of Jewish litera- 
ture, he later abandoned this idea - even if not entirely - and 
concentrated on the inner life of the Jews. Perhaps the reason 
for this was his disappointment at the failure of the 1848 Rev- 
olution; from then on it was impossible for him to believe in 
a democratic union of mankind and the revival of its creative 
powers. Also, he no longer pinned his hopes on religious re- 
forms in modern Judaism. For him, the “Science of Judaism” 
filled the vacuum which had been created. 

Der Ritus des synagogalen Gottesdienstes is a continuation 
of this work. Zunz traced the change in liturgical customs, ac- 
cording to the places of Jewish dispersion, and described the 
influence on these customs of various historical phenom- 
ena, such as the *Kabbalah, the *Inquisition, the invention 
of printing, and the contact with Western culture beginning 
with Moses *Mendelssohn. 

With Literaturgeschichte der synagogalen Poesie, his pi- 
oneering efforts in the field of synagogue poetry came to an 
end. This work, which is based on research of 500 manuscripts, 
describes more than 6,000 liturgical pieces and records the 
history of the paytanim and their works up to 1540. Although 
his intention had been to write an internal history of this lit- 
erature, he never realized this plan; his talent for producing 
bibliographies and for performing research proved stronger 
than his ability to shape historical concepts. 


Attitude to Political Life 

From his youth, Zunz remained a confirmed democrat and 
liberal. In his opinion, the state was to be founded on ide- 
als of justice, law, and morality, and must grant basic human 
freedom and equal rights to all citizens. As a supporter of En- 
lightenment, he criticized organized religion (the Church) as 
being opposed to a free state and also demanded total sepa- 
ration of church and state. He regarded the French Revolu- 
tion and its democratic ideals as the historical point of refer- 
ence of both the 1830 and 1848 revolutions, and as the basis of 
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public figure in Barcelona, a position he enjoyed for about 50 
years. Under his guidance, the Barcelonan Jewish community 
became foremost in Spain in scholarship, wealth, and public 
esteem. He and his sons were among the seven neemanim, and 
he must have favored the new constitution. The neemanim did 
not admit to their number either intellectuals whose beliefs 
were suspect or shopkeepers and artisans. When the contro- 
versy over the study of sciences and philosophy took place in 
the years 1303-5 at the end of Adret’s life, the intellectuals of 
Barcelona did not therefore dare to voice their opinions. In 
1305, Adret prohibited, under ban, youth under 25 years of age 
from studying sciences and philosophy (except medicine): this 
provision was also signed by the neemanim and the 30 mem- 
bers of the Community Council. 

A third constitution was adopted in 1327, by which time 
the community had been augmented, in 1306, by 60 families 
of French exiles. The privileges, such as exemption from taxes, 
enjoyed by Jews close to the court, were now abolished, and, 
alongside the body of neemanim, legal status was accorded to 
the “Council of Thirty,” an institution that had begun to de- 
velop early in the 14" century. The new regulations helped to 
strengthen the governing body. Several Spanish Jewish com- 
munities used this constitution as a model. Berurei averot 
(“magistrates for misdemeanors”) were appointed for the first 
time in 1338 to punish offenders against religion and the ac- 
cepted code of conduct. In the following year berurei tevi ot 
(“magistrates for claims”) were elected to try monetary suits. 
The communal jurisdiction of Barcelona, which at times acted 
on behalf of all the communities of the Crown of Aragon, that 
is, Catalonia, Aragon, Valencia, Majorca, and Roussillon, ex- 
tended to several communities, both small and large, which 
were included in its collecta. The collecta was an inter-commu- 
nal organization originally created to facilitate the collection 
of the royal taxes but subsequently served other purposes as 
well. The collecta of Barcelona was headed by the community 
of Barcelona and included the communities of Tarragona, 
Montblanch, Villafranca, and Cervera. The other Catalan col- 
lectas were those of Gerona-Besalu, Léida (Lleida), and Tor- 
tosa. A nationwide body, consisting of seven members acting 
on behalf of Catalan Jewry, operated under the leadership of 
the community of Barcelona. 

The community of Barcelona, called aljama as in the rest 
of the peninsula, had a number of institutions that were found 
in most communities throughout the medieval Jewish world. 
It had several synagogues, some of which had special char- 
acteristics. The sinagoga mayor was the Great Synagogue that 
was visited by James 1 during the *Barcelona Disputation. This 
synagogue has recently been restored. Another synagogue was 
the sinagoga de les dones (The Ladies’ Synagogue), probably so 
called because it had special sections for women. The sinagoga 
de los franceses (The Synagogue of the French) was founded 
by the 60 Jewish families that were absorbed in Barcelona af- 
ter the expulsion of 1306. The Jewish cemetery was situated 
on Montjuich (the Mountain of the Jews), where some tomb- 
stones with Hebrew inscriptions were found. An interesting 
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inscription was discovered in a building in the call indicat- 
ing that it was donated by the famous Rabbi Samuel ha-Sardi, 
probably to serve as a talmud torah. 

The community suffered severely during the *Black 
Death of 1348. Most of the “thirty” and the neemanim per- 
ished in the plague, and the Jewish quarter was attacked by 
the mob. Despite protection extended by the municipality, 
several Jews were killed. In December 1354, delegates for the 
communities of Catalonia and the province of Valencia con- 
vened in Barcelona with the intention of establishing a na- 
tional roof organization for the Jewish communities of the 
kingdom in order to rehabilitate them after the devastations 
of the plague. In the second half of the century R. Nissim 
*Gerondi restored the yeshivah of Barcelona to its former 
preeminence. Among his disciples were R. *Isaac b. Sheshet 
and R. Hasdai *Crescas, both members of old, esteemed Bar- 
celonan families who took part in the community adminis- 
tration after the late 1360s. 


Economic Life 
The Jews of Barcelona owned extensive property in the city 
and its surroundings. In the 13» century they held quite a 
substantial part of the real estate in the region. This property 
was mostly in the hands of the wealthy class. The Jews were 
mainly occupied as artisans and merchants, some of them 
engaging in overseas trade. They played an important role in 
maritime trade thanks to their international connections with 
Jewish merchants throughout the Mediterranean basin, their 
easy communication in Hebrew, which was universally used 
by Jews, and their ability to have partners, agents, and hosts 
in many localities. They overcame some of the difficulties that 
Christian and Muslim merchants encountered in trade be- 
tween their two worlds. Sources from the Archivo Capitular of 
Barcelona show the extent of the participation of the Jews of 
the city in the trade between Catalonia and Muslim countries 
in the eastern Mediterranean. The Catalans spared no effort 
in putting an end to the predominance of Jewish merchants 
from Barcelona in trade with Muslim countries. They turned 
to the law prohibiting trade of certain merchandise with the 
Muslims. When this failed they used the Papal Inquisition to 
make trade with the east risky and costly. Many Jews returning 
from the east found themselves arrested and charged as soon 
as they landed in Barcelona. The king yielded to the demands 
of the Christian merchants of Barcelona and practically put 
an end to the commercial activities of the Jews overseas, par- 
ticularly in Egypt and Syria. By the beginning of the 14" cen- 
tury Jews no longer played an important role in the trade with 
Muslims. The elimination of Jewish competition in maritime 
trade was considered a vital goal that was finally achieved. 
In another field of economic activity where there was much 
criticism of the Jews but no alternative was found, the Jewish 
moneylenders continued their credit transactions. 

Most of the Jews in Barcelona were engaged in crafts 
and other professions. We know that the Jewish bookbind- 
ers of Barcelona had their own confraternity. There were also 
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a political development which should end with the creation 
of a European state based upon law and justice (Rechtsstaat). 
Zunz also believed in an amalgamation of Wissenschaft and 
politics. He claimed that the lack of full civic rights for Jews 
caused a neglect of their science and vice versa; thus, only 
through Wissenschaft could full equality be reached. Con- 
sequently, he committed himself to participating in numer- 
ous public concerns. For example, he was commissioned by 
the Jewish community of Berlin to write a treatise on Jewish 
names as a response to a royal decree banning the use of Chris- 
tian names by Jews (Namen der Juden (1837)). In this work, 
Zunz showed that Jews had always adopted the names found 
in the Diaspora societies and that the so-called “Christian” 
names had long been used by Jews. In 1840, he expressed his 
opinion in a historical-political essay in the Leipziger Allge- 
meine Zeitung against the anti-Jewish imputations of the *Da- 
mascus Affair (“Damaskus, ein Wort zur Abwehr”). With 
his Kurze Antworten auf Kultusfragen (1844), he attempted 
to clarify Jewish religion and culture for the Prussian offi- 
cials, and he also participated in a revision of the restricted 
emancipation law of 1812 for the united diet of Prussia in 
1847. From 1848 to 1850 he took part in political propaganda, 
gave background talks to democratic citizens’ associations, 
and was chosen to the electors’ council (Wahlmaenner) of 
the Prussian diet and the German national assembly (Na- 
tionalversammlung) in Frankfurt on Main. These activities 
ceased in the years of reaction (1850-58) and were resumed 
in 1859 after the death of Frederick William 1v. At the begin- 
ning of the Bismarckian Era, however, Zunz soon recognized 
that there was no hope of his democratic and liberal prin- 
ciples being implemented and subsequently withdrew from 
such activities. A compilation of his political speeches can be 
found in the collection of his articles (Gesammelte Schriften, 
Volume 1). 


Contribution to the “Science of Judaism” 

Zunz devoted his life to the outline and development of the 
Wissenschaft des Judentums. According to the modern his- 
torical-philological school of EA. Wolf and A. Boeckh, he 
intended an exploration of all post-biblical rabbinical or, as 
he called it, Jewish literature. But instead of modern classical 
studies (Wissenschaft des Altertums), which treated ancient 
cultures as completely past, he pursued a substantial interest 
in the nature of Judaism. In addition to parallels to the mod- 
ern classics, Zunz participated in the contemporary philo- 
sophical discourse about the progress of world history and 
mankind - most influentially expressed by Johann Gottfried 
*Herder and Georg Wilhelm Friedrich *Hegel. For him, the 
historical, cultural and religious achievements of the “He- 
brew/Jewish nation” in the Diaspora was revealed in all its 
written sources. In so doing, Zunz denied several basic values 
of traditional Judaism, but in their place offered the modern 
Jew an interest in history. One can discern a definitely nega- 
tive attitude to the area of the Talmud and the Kabbalah; he 
considered their spirit as opposed to that of the “Science of 
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Judaism.” It is worth noting that among the many subjects 
in Jewish literature, Zunz chose the most “Jewish”: the Mi- 
drashim and liturgical poetry. As a researcher he was precise 
and assiduous, demanding scientific perfection. He did not 
have disciples, but most of the researchers who followed him 
learned from him even if they did not accept his ideological 
premises, and his research served as the foundation and the 
basis for the “Science of Judaism” 


The Zunz Archives 

After Zunz’s death, his literary estate was presented as a gift to 
the Zunz Foundation and placed in the *Hochschule fuer die 
Wissenschaft des Judentums in Berlin. In 1939, the archives 
were taken to Jerusalem and given to the National and Univer- 
sity Library. They include the minute book of the Verein fuer 
die Cultur und Wissenschaft der Juden, documents relating to 
Zunz’s life, among them Das Buch Zunz (his diary), drafts of 
speeches, part of his printed books and articles with comments 
and additions in his handwriting, and the originals or copies 
of letters from him and letters received by him or his wife. Mi- 
crofilm copies of a selection of this material are in the archives 
of the Leo Baeck Institute in New York. His library, which con- 
tained many valuable manuscripts, was bought by the Judith 
Lady Montefiore College in Ramsgate (1869-1896) and later 
integrated in the collection of *Jews’ College, London. 


Legacy 

Already during his lifetime Zunz became an, if not the, icon 
of the Wissenschaft des Judentums for scholars like L. *Gei- 
ger, G. *Karpeles, M. *Brann and I. *Elbogen, who put much 
effort into the investigation of his life, work and correspon- 
dence (after the Holocaust N.N. *Glatzer was one of those 
who proceeded with this task). However, at the turn of the 20" 
century, critical voices increased. Franz *Rosenzweig reported 
from a conversation with Hermann *Cohen the philosopher's 
harsh verdict of Zunz: “He could have been a great historian, 
and was nothing but an antiquarian” (H. Cohen, Juedische 
Schriften (1927)). Shneur Zalman *Shazar blamed Zunz for 
erecting a wall between Jews and non-Jews out of “the mar- 
tyrlogium of Jewish history” instead of rejecting such a divi- 
sion, as he had promised (I.S. Rubaschoff, Erstlinge, in: Der 
Juedische Wille (1918)). Finally, Gershom *Scholem accused 
the Wissenschaft des Judentums and Zunz as its prominent 
representative (as well as his younger colleague and friend 
Moritz *Steinschneider) of pursuing a dialectic between con- 
structive and destructive tendencies (G. Sholem, “Mi-Tokh 
Hirhurim al Hokhmat Yisrael}? in: Luah ha-Arez (1944)). De- 
spite all this criticism, however, fascination for the life and 
work of Zunz has continued, since he is still to be regarded as 
one of the most important personalities in the development 
of the Wissenschaft des Judentums and, arguably, of Jewish 
studies in general. 
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[Nahum N. Glatzer / Gregor Pelger (2° ed.) ] 


ZUR, MENACHEM (1942- ), Israeli composer. Born in Tel 
Aviv, Zur attended the Jerusalem Academy of Music and re- 
ceived a D.M.A in 1976 from Columbia University in New 
York. He wrote over 100 compositions in all musical genres: 
orchestral, chamber, vocal, electronic, and one full-scale opera, 
Neighbors. His works are frequently performed in Israel, the 
US., Central America, Europe, and the Far East. Zur served 
as the chairperson of the Israeli Composer’s League in 2001 
and was awarded the acum (Israeli Ascap) prize for life- 
time achievement and the Prime Minister’s prize for com- 
position. 

He was constantly engaged, both theoretically and artis- 
tically, with the problems of pitch organization in post-tonal 
music. In his compositions, he uses concepts from set theory 
and cyclical arrays to create prolongation of motives modeled 
after *Schenkerian theory of tonal music. He was especially 
interested in contrapuntal relations among various contrast- 
ing bodies of sound, as in the series Discussions and in the 
Concerto for Tuba, Concerto for Piano, Concerto for Violin, 
Bassoon and Horn. 
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Although Zur’s style is always modern, some works on 
liturgical texts reveal influences of traditional Jewish music, 
like Lamentations (Alto with Orchestra, 1984), Combinations 
(Children’s Chorus with Tape), The Golem (Baritone with Or- 
chestra, 1988), Kedusha Prayer (Hazzan Baritone with Chil- 
dren’s Chorus). Some choral works in Hebrew involve a dis- 
tinct Israeli idiom: A Tale of Two Sandals (Children’s Chorus, 
1985); Alleluia (Mixed Chorus); The Sacrifice of Isaac (Female 
Chorus and Piano, 1993). Among his other works are Key- 
board Harmony (co-author, 1985); Concerto for Orchestra; 
three symphonies (including no. 2 - Letters to Schoenberg, 
Stravinsky and Berg, 1988-1994); Centers (Piano, 1982); Circles 
of Time (Piano, 1993). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: NG’; M. Feingers, “Menachem Zur - A Pro- 
file” in: Israel Music News (1992). 


[Yossi Goldenberg (24 ed.)] 


ZUR, ZEVI (1923-_), Israeli military commander, the sixth 
chief of staff of the 1pF. Born in Zaslavl, Ukraine, Zur went 
to Palestine in 1925. He joined the *Haganah in 1939, and was 
battalion commander in the Givati Brigade during the Israeli 
*War of Independence. After the war he was brigade com- 
mander and later chief of staff of the southern command. 
In 1951 he began to study public administration at Syracuse 
University, New York, but was recalled to take up an appoint- 
ment as chief of manpower division at GHQ. In 1956 he became 
co of the central command, in 1958, deputy chief of general 
staff, and then from 1958 to 1961 studied in Paris. In 1961 he 
was appointed chief of the general staff of the Israeli Defense 
Forces (1961-63). During his tenure as chief of staff, Israel did 
not face serious security problems and he devoted himself to 
upgrading the army’s equipment and developing its military 
doctrine. After he retired from the army, he was director of 
*Mekorot, the Israeli water company (1964-67). In 1965 he 
was elected to the *Knesset from the *Rafi party but resigned 
his seat. In June 1967 he became assistant to the defense min- 
ister, Moshe Dayan, a position he held for seven years. From 
1974 he served in high managerial positions in the Clal firm. 
In 2004 he signed a petition supporting Prime Minister Ariel 


*Sharon’s Disengagement Plan. 
[Jehuda Wallach] 


ZURI (Zuri-Szezak), JACOB SAMUEL (1884-1943), law- 
yer, authority on Hebrew law, and author. Zuri, who was born 
in Poland, studied in France and Germany. After immigrat- 
ing to Palestine after World War 1, he lectured for a time at 
the Jerusalem Law School. In 1927 he moved to Paris and in 
1931 to London. Zuri’s single scholarly purpose was to intro- 
duce into the European study of Greek, Roman, and Islamic 
law the data of the Jewish legal tradition. He published most 
of his 31 works in Hebrew, because, as a Zionist, he hoped to 
lay the foundation for a system of legislation for the coming 
Jewish state. In his biographical studies and in his analysis of 
Jewish jurisprudence, Zuri distinguishes between two main 
currents in rabbinical methodology, the southern, character- 
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istic of Judean scholars, and the northern, of Galilean schol- 
ars. These recur in Babylonian Sura and Nehardea-Pumbedita, 
respectively. Southern methodology seeks for the underlying 
unity of surface differences. In mishnaic study, a southerner 
will relate the view of an anonymous Mishnah to the total view 
held by a tannaitic authority or to an abstract legal principle. 
Northern methodology concentrates on concrete characteris- 
tics of cases and looks for fine individual differences. In mish- 
naic controversy, the northerner looks for an explanation of 
difference in the differing circumstances of specific cases. Zuri 
worked out these principles in, among others, the following 
works: Rab, sein Leben und seine Anschauungen (1918); Rabbi 
Akiva (Heb., 1924); Rav Ashi (Heb. 1924); Tarbut ha-Deromim 
(1924); Toledot Darkhei ha-Limmud (1914); Toledot ha-Mishpat 
ha-Zibburi ha-Ivri (3 vols. 1931-34); and Tarbut ha-Deromim 
(1924). Zuri made a substantial contribution to the study of tal- 
mudic history and law. However, his prolixity and occasional 
inaccuracies, combined with a single-minded adherence to his 
primary interpretive principle, have limited his impact. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Kanter, in: J. Neusner (ed.), Formation of 


the Babylonian Talmud (1970). 
[Jacob Neusner] 


ZURICH, capital of the canton of the same name, N. Swit- 
zerland. Jews first arrived in Zurich in 1273, settling in a street 
known as the Judengasse (now the Froschaugasse). They also 
had a cemetery. Their taxes were paid to Emperor Rudolf r of 
Hapsburg, but in other respects they were dependent on the 
town, which undertook to protect them in exchange for a fee 
of ten marks and authorized them to engage in moneylending. 
They were also allowed to acquire real property. However they 
were compelled to remain indoors during Holy Week. Their 
principal occupation was moneylending, which they prac- 
ticed ona large scale, dealing with the municipality, the lead- 
ing aristocratic families, and even lending considerable sums 
abroad in such towns as Wuerzburg, Venice, and Frankfurt. 
The reception hall of a Jewish moneylender has been found 
at Brunngasse 8. The coats of arms of his noble clients bear 
Hebrew inscriptions. 

The rumor that the Jews had caused the plague by poison- 
ing the wells, which spread throughout Switzerland, reached 
Zurich at the end of 1348. At first the municipal council at- 
tempted to protect the Jews, but it was finally forced to cede to 
the populace. Numbers of Jews were then burnt at the stake on 
Feb. 22, 1349, and their belongings confiscated by the munici- 
pal council. The emperor promptly protested, claiming com- 
pensation; once he had received this, he absolved the council 
from the charge of murder. 

The talmudist, Moses of Zurich, author of glosses on the 
Se-Ma-K (Sefer Mitzvot Katan) which are known as Semak 
Zurich, lived in the town during the early 14" century. 

In spite of the massacre of 1349, Jews reappeared in the 
town as early as 1352. Several expulsion orders were issued 
(1425, 1435, 1436), but the very number of expulsions indicates 
that the orders were not strictly observed. However when, in 
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1634, the Jew Eiron (Aaron) of Lengnau, originally of Frank- 
furt, was executed in Zurich for blasphemy, the Jews were fi- 
nally and totally expelled. 

After the *French Revolution a few Jews attempted to re- 
establish themselves in Zurich, but it was only after the eman- 
cipation of the Jews of Zurich (1862) that a new community, 
largely formed by migrants from *Endingen and Lengnau and 
other nearby south German and Alsatian rural communi- 
ties, was established. The first synagogue was inaugurated in 
1883. It was built by disciples of Gottfried Semper. The com- 
munity grew rapidly until it became the leading one of Swit- 
zerland. The secretariat of the Schweizerische Israelitischer 
Gemeindebund (est. 1904) has its headquarters in the town. 
In 1895/98 some separatist Orthodox families split away and 
later East European Jews formed their own community (be- 
tween 1912 and 1924). The West European Orthodox com- 
munity erected in 1926 an art-déco synagogue on Freigut- 
strasse, which was recently renovated. Only in 1961 did the 
different East European minyanim unite in the synagogue on 
Erikastrasse. 

Jews played a prominent role in textile trade and depart- 
ment stores (Julius Brann), not so much in banking, since 
Protestant families dominated this branch. The private “Bank 
Julius Bar” (est. 1897) was the biggest Jewish-owned firm. The 
children of the East European immigrants entered white-collar 
jobs. The Social Democratic lawyer David Farbstein was their 
leader between 1898 and 1939. In 1939 the first Jewish commu- 
nity center in Switzerland was opened in Zurich. 

In 2005, Zurich had four Jewish congregations - the 
moderately Orthodox Israelitische Cultusgemeinde (1cz; 
2,596 members), the Orthodox Israelitische Religionsgesell- 
schaft (1RG, 332 families and singles), Agudas Achim (275 
families and singles) which follows the East European tra- 
dition - and the egalitarian Liberal Jewish congregation Or 
Chadasch (est. in 1978, 500 members) each possessing its 
own religious institutions (e.g., four different Jewish cemeter- 
ies) and officials. Besides them, there is a sizeable moderate 
Orthodox minyan in the quarter of Wollishofen. Inner-Jew- 
ish polarization led to the founding of often rival Orthodox 
minyanim of Chabad, the Belzer Hasidim, etc. In the two 
Jewish old age homes, there exist additional minyanim. The 
only German-language Swiss-Jewish weekly paper, Tachles, 
is edited in Zurich. It succeeded the Israelitisches Wochenb- 
latt fuer die Schweiz, which had appeared since 1901. In 2005 
Tachles bought the American-Jewish Aufbau and tried to es- 
tablish it as a monthly. A full-time Orthodox Jewish school 
was founded in 1956, which in 1970 had more than 145 pupils 
from Orthodox families only. A private moderate Orthodox 
day school was organized by members of the Cultusgemei- 
nde in 1979, which had also about 170 pupils of every type of 
observance. Religious lessons are provided even after sixth 
grade, when the day school program ends (“Achinoam”). The 
youth movements Aguda-youth, Ha-Goshrim, Bnei Akiva, 
and Ha-Shomer ha-Za’ir (est. in 1933) play an important role 
in educating the Jewish youth of Zurich. 
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In 2005 a new constitution of the canton was accepted, 
including a paragraph on the possible recognition of two dem- 
ocratically organized Jewish communities, the Cultusgemei- 
nde and the Liberal one. 

Many Jews moved to the suburbs of Zurich. In the can- 
ton of Zurich there were 6,461 Jews (2000), about two-thirds 
members of the congregations; some Anglo-Saxon families 
living in central Switzerland (Zug, Lucerne) also belong to 
them. Since about 1910 Zurich has been the center of Jewish 
life in Switzerland. 


Hebrew Printing 
During the 16" and 17" centuries a number of Christian print- 
ers in Zurich produced books containing Hebrew type; chief of 
these was the house of Froschauer (from 1528), which used the 
type of *Fagius. In 1558 Eliezer b. Naphtali Herz *Treves printed 
Psalms with a rhymed Yiddish translation by Elijah Bahur Lev- 
ita. The same year Hebrew type was used in J. Reuchlin’s Claro- 
rum Verorum Epistolae. In the 17" and 18* centuries the presses 
of J.J. Bodmer and of J.H. Heidegger used Hebrew type, the for- 
mer from 1635 to 1727, the latter from 1673 to 1766. A few Hebrew 
works were also produced in Zurich in the 19* century. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Germ Jud, 2 (1968), Germ. Jud., 3/11 (1998) 
index; Schweizerischer Israelitischer Gemeindebund, Festschrift zum 
50-jaehrigen Bestehen (1954); A. Weldler-Steinberg, Geschichte der 
Juden in der Schweiz (1966). Hebrew Printing: K.J. Luethi, Hebraeisch 
in der Schweiz (1926), 32 35; H.D. Friedberg, Toledot ha-Defus ha-Ivri 
be-Eiropah (1937), 11-12; C. Freimann, Gazetteer of Hebrew Printing 
(1946), 78. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Festschrift 100 Jahre Israelitische 
Religionsgesellschaft Ziirich (IRGZ) (1995); Geschichte der Juden im 
Kanton Ziirich (2005); 1cz (ed.), Juden in Ziirich (1981), K. Huser 
Bugmann, Schtetl an der Sihl. Einwanderung, Leben und Alltag der Os- 
tjuden in Ziirich 1880-1939 (1998), s1G (ed.), Juedische Lebenswelt Sch- 
weiz. 100 Jahre Schweizerischer Israelitischer Gemeindebund (2004); 
H. Strauss-Zweig, David Farbstein (1869-1953). Juedischer Sozialist - 
sozialistischer Jude (2002). 


[Simon R. Schwarzfuchs / Uri Kaufmann (2"4 ed.)] 


ZUR MI-SHELLO (Heb. 1719 11%; lit. “Rock from whose 
store [we have eaten]”), an anonymous hymn which is gener- 
ally chanted at the conclusion of the Sabbath meals. This poem 
functions as an introduction to the *Grace after the Meal, and 
its four stanzas summarize the contents of that prayer. The 
first stanza is based on the first paragraph of the Grace which 
praises God for providing food for all His creatures. The sec- 
ond stanza, relating to the second paragraph of the Grace, ex- 
presses Israel’s gratitude for the “good land” God has given it. 
Corresponding to the third paragraph of the Grace, the third 
stanza asks God to have mercy on Israel and to restore the 
Temple and the Kingdom of David. The fourth stanza contin- 
ues the theme of the rebuilding of the Temple and also makes 
references to the fact that grace is recited over a cup of wine. 
The refrain of this hymn reads as follows: 


Rock from whose store we have eaten — 
Bless him, my faithful companions. 
Eaten have we and left over - 
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This was the word of the Lord (transl. Nina Salaman; see 
Hertz in bibl.). 


Although it makes no references to the Sabbath, Zur mi-Shello 
is not recited on weekdays. Nevertheless, Jacob *Emden was 
of the opinion that one reciting it during the week will be es- 
pecially blessed (Siddur Beit Yaakov, 156). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hertz, Prayer, 413; Idelsohn, Liturgy, 153. 
[Aaron Rothkoff] 


ZUR MOSHE (Heb. AW 138), moshav in central Israel, S. of 
Kefar Yonah, affiliated with Tenu’at ha-Moshavim. Zur Moshe 
was founded in 1937 by settlers from Greece who were joined 
by others from Turkey and Bulgaria. In the early years they 
earned their livelihood mainly by working as hired laborers in 
surrounding villages. Orange groves became the main farm- 
ing branch, supplemented by poultry and field crops. With 
the arrival of newcomers from Bulgaria after 1948, the moshav 
was enlarged, and in 1970 it had 412 inhabitants. In the mid- 
1990s the population was 543; subsequent large-scale expan- 
sion brought it up to 1,410 in 2002. Zur Moshe was named af- 
ter the Greek Zionist leader Moshe Kophinas. 


ZUROFF, EFRAIM (1948- ), spiritual heir of Simon Wiesen- 
thal, the last of the Nazi hunters; director, *Simon Wiesenthal 
Center's Israel Office and coordinator of Nazi War Crimes Re- 
search for the Simon Wiesenthal Center. 

Born in New York City, educated at Brooklyn Talmudi- 
cal Academy where his father was principal, he completed 
an undergraduate degree in history (with honors) at Yeshiva 
University, where his grandfather was dean, and went on ali- 
yah in 1970. He obtained a M.A. degree in Holocaust Studies 
at the Institute of Contemporary Jewry of the Hebrew Uni- 
versity, where he also completed his Ph.D., which chronicles 
the response of Orthodox Jewry in the United States to the 
Holocaust and focuses on the rescue attempts launched by the 
Va'ad ha-Hatzalah rescue committee. 

In 1978 he was the first director of the Simon Wiesenthal 
Center in Los Angeles, where he played a leading role in estab- 
lishing the Center’s library and archives and was historical ad- 
visor for the Academy award-winning documentary Genocide. 
In 1980 he returned to Israel, where he served as a researcher 
for the U.S. Justice Department's *Office of Special Investiga- 
tions. His efforts assisted in the preparation of cases against 
numerous Nazi war criminals living in the United States. 

His work has less of the drama usually associated with 
the capture of war criminals. Rather it involves a painstaking 
review of documents with the goal of not only understanding 
how the deed was done, but by whom, identifying the perpe- 
trator and then engaging foreign leaders and governments 
with sufficient pressure to have them try Nazi war criminals. 

In 1986 his research uncovered the postwar escape of 
hundreds of Nazi war criminals to Australia, Canada, Great 
Britain, and other countries, and he rejoined the Wiesenthal 
Center to coordinate its international efforts to bring Holo- 
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caust perpetrators to justice. These efforts have influenced the 
passage of special laws in Canada (1987), Australia (1989), and 
Great Britain (1991) which enable the prosecution in those 
countries of Nazi war criminals. 

Since the dismemberment of the Soviet Union and the 
fall of Communism, Zuroff has played a major role in the ef- 
forts to convince Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia and other 
post-Communist societies to confront the widespread com- 
plicity of their nationals in the crimes of the Holocaust and 
to prosecute local Nazi collaborators. His public advocacy 
on these issues has been instrumental in the submission by 
Lithuania and Latvia of indictments (Lileikis, Gimzauskas) 
and/or extradition requests (Kalejs, Gecas) against local Ho- 
locaust perpetrators. In 1991 he exposed the rehabilitation of 
Nazi war criminals in Lithuania and led the campaign to stop 
this process. Zuroff was appointed by the then Israeli Foreign 
Minister Shimon Peres to serve on the joint Israeli-Lithua- 
nian commission of inquiry established to deal with this issue, 
which led to the cancelation to date of over 150 rehabilitations 
granted to individuals who had participated in the murder of 
Jews during the Holocaust. In 2000 he exposed the rehabili- 
tations granted by the Latvian government to Nazi war crimi- 
nals; he led the efforts to cancel these pardons, two of which 
have been rescinded. 

In the summer of 2002, together with Aryeh Rubin, 
founder of the Targum Shlishi Foundation, he launched “Op- 
eration: Last Chance,’ which offers financial rewards for infor- 
mation which will facilitate the conviction and punishment 
of Nazi war criminals. So far, the project has been initiated in 
nine countries (Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, Poland, Romania, 
Austria, Croatia, Hungary, and Germany) and has yielded the 
names of over 400 suspects, 85 of which have been submitted 
to local prosecutors. 

At the turn of the 21% century Zuroff directed a research 
project to identify Nazi war criminals who are receiving spe- 
cial disability pensions from the German government, which 
passed special legislation to enable their cancelation in 1998. 
To date, the pensions of 105 individuals who “violated the 
norms of humanity” have been canceled, several hundred 
additional cases are currently under active investigation and 
thousands of other cases are awaiting review by the German 
Ministry of Social Services. 

Zuroff played an important role in the exposure, ar- 
rest, extradition, and prosecution of Dinko Sakic, the former 
commandant of the Croatian concentration camp Jasenovac 
(nicknamed the “Auschwitz of the Balkans”). In early Octo- 
ber 1999, Sakic, who lived for more than 50 years in Argen- 
tina, was sentenced in Zagreb to 20 years’ imprisonment for 
his crimes in the first-ever trial of a Nazi war criminal in a 
post-Communist country. 

He has written two books, Occupation: Nazi-Hunter; The 
Continuing Search for the Perpetrators of the Holocaust (1994), 
which chronicles the belated efforts to prosecute Nazi war 
criminals in western democracies and explains the rationale 
for such efforts several decades after the crimes. Also, in 2000 
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he published a study of the history of the Va'ad ha-Hatzalah, 
which was awarded an Egit Grant for Holocaust and Jew- 
ish Resistance Literature by the Israeli General Federation of 
Labor (Histadrut) and also received the 1999-2000 Samuel 
Belkin Literary Award for the best book published by a Yeshiva 
University alumnus in the field of Jewish studies. 

His activities as a Nazi-hunter were the subject of three 
television documentaries. The first, entitled “The Nazi-Hunter,” 
was produced by zpF (German Channel 2) in 1999; the sec- 
ond, entitled “The Last Nazi-Hunter, was produced by swr 
(German Channel 1 - regional station) in 2004 and the third 
“The Final Hunt for the Nazis” by France Trois (Channel 3) 
was broadcast in December 2005. 

Zuroff would rather be right than popular. His history of 
the Va'ad is less a work of the hagiography popular in Ortho- 
dox circles today than a serious work of history, which exam- 
ines not uncritically the work of the Orthodox and demon- 
strates their unique efforts as well as their dependence on the 
larger Jewish community for funding and effectiveness. He 
examines the tendency of Orthodox Judaism to go it alone. 
He has also been critical of the Israeli government for its lack 
of interest in pursuing Nazi war criminals. 

In 1995 and 1996, Zuroff was invited to Rwanda to as- 
sist the local authorities in their efforts to bring to justice the 
perpetrators of the genocide which took place in that coun- 
try in spring 1994, and he has served as an official advisor to 
the Rwandan government. He began his speech in the native 
language. An activist by temperament as well as by convic- 
tion, when he confronts evil, he seeks to undo it rather than 
understand it. 

Since 2001, the Simon Wiesenthal Center’s “Annual Sta- 
tus Report on the Worldwide Investigation and Prosecution 
of Nazi War Criminals,’ which he writes, is considered the 
authoritative source on the subject. 


[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


ZUR YIGAL (Heb. ¥xx 13), community settlement located 
5 mi. (8 km.) east of Kefar Sava. The settlement is one of the 
“star” plan settlements, aimed to expand the Jewish population 
near the border of the occupied territories. It was founded in 
1991 and the first settlers arrived in 1994. In 2002 the population 
was 6,800. The name Zur Yigal comemmorates Yigal Cohen, a 
member of Knesset who contributed to Israeli settlement. 


WEBSITE: www.zur-yigal.muni.il. 


[Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 


ZUSYA (Meshulam Zusya) OF HANIPOLI (Annopol; 
d. 1800), early hasidic leader; he was an outstanding disciple 
of *Dov Baer, the Maggid of Mezhirech, brother of *Elimelech 
of Lyzhansk, and one of the best known heroes of hasidic 
folktales. Zusya was probably born near Tarnow, Galicia, and 
at a relatively early age joined the disciples of the Maggid of 
Mezhirech and interested his brother Elimelech in Hasidism. 
During their youth the two brothers wandered from place to 
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place in the manner of ascetic kabbalists. Many folk legends 
tell of their wandering and show Zusya as a simple, modest, 
and benevolent man who despite his meager knowledge of 
Torah, attained merit because of his innocence and personal 
righteousness. Zusya’s own statements, however, of which few 
survive in writing, show that he was a scholar. In addition to 
the close attachment to his brother Elimelech, he formed a 
friendship with *Shneur Zalman of Lyady. Apparently after 
the death of the Maggid of Mezhirech, Zusya settled in Hani- 
poli and Hasidim gathered around him. This circle enlarged 
after Elimelech’s death, when some of the latter’s Hasidim ac- 
cepted Zusya as their rabbi. His oldest son, MENAHEM ZEVI 
HIRSH, succeeded him in Hanipoli. His youngest son, ISRAEL 
ABRAHAM (1772-1814), served as hasidic rabbi and admor in 
Chernyostrov. After Israel Abraham's death, his wife led the 
Hasidim for several years. The few surviving statements of 
Zusya and his sons were collected in Menorat Zahav (ed. by 
Nathan Neta ha-Kohen, 1902). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dubnow, Hasidut, index; L.I. Newman, 
Hasidic Anthology (1963), index; M. Buber, Tales of the Hasidim (1968), 


238-52; Horodezky, Hasidut, index. 
[Adin Steinsaltz] 


ZUTA (also known as Yahya and Abu-Zikri; 12‘ century), 
*nagid in Egypt. He was also the head of a yeshivah and gave 
himself the title Sar Shalom (“Prince of Peace”), but in reality 
he acted with great ruthlessness toward the members of his 
community after he had been appointed nagid of Egyptian 
Jewry in succession to *Samuel b. Hananiah. He secured his 
position by bribing the caliph al-Faiz (1154-1160). As a result 
of the complaints brought against him by the Jewish commu- 
nity concerning his criminal conduct, he was removed from 
his position which he had held for 66 days and Samuel was 
reinstated. After the death of Samuel (shortly after 1159), Zuta 
made a new effort to secure the position of the nagid but failed. 
During the reign of Saladin (1138-1193), he succeeded in re- 
gaining the position in exchange for a yearly payment of 200 
dinars, and he held it for about four years from the beginning 
of the 1160s. As a result of the efforts of Maimonides and R. 
Isaac b. Sasson, a member of Maimonides’ bet din, Zuta was 
excommunicated and ousted from his position, but he suc- 
ceeded a third time to become the political leader of Egyptian 
Jewry. However, he served as a nagid for 24 years, from 1172 to 
1196. Zuta was known to the members of his faction as mes- 
siah and Gaon. His adherents were accused of being no better 
than idolaters. To commemorate the ousting of Zuta, in 1196 
the poet *Abraham b. Hillel wrote the Megillat Zuta, which was 
published by A. Neubauer, A.E. Harkavy, and D. Kahana. It 
contains a description of Zuta’s activities and his removal. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neubauer, in: JQR, 8 (1895/96), 541-51; 9 
(1896/97), 721; A.E. Harkavy, Hadashim Gam Yeshanim (1970), 15-17; 
Kahana, in: Ha-Shiloah, 15 (1905), 175-84; Mann, Egypt, 1 (1920), 
234-7; Mann, Texts, 1 (1931), 416-8; Ashtor, Toledot, 1 (1944), 41-42; 
idem, in: HUCA, 27 (1956), 313-15; Goitein, in: Tarbiz, 32 (1962/63), 192. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Ben-Sasson, “Maimonides in Egypt: The 
First Stage,” in: Maimonidean Studies, 2 (1991), 3-30; M.A. Friedman, 
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“Ha-Rambam, Zuta ve-ha-Muqaddamim - Sippuram shel Sheloshah 
Haramot, in: Zion, 70 (2005), 473-527. 
[Abraham David (24 ed.)] 


ZUTA, HAYYIM ARYEH (1868-1939), pioneer of Hebrew 
education in Erez Israel. Born in Kovno, Lithuania, he was one 
of the first Hebrew teachers in Russia to employ the Ivrit be- 
Ivrit (“Hebrew in Hebrew”) system. In 1903 he went to Erez 
Israel, where he taught in various educational institutions 
(mainly in Jerusalem) and was a founder of the modern He- 
brew school system in the country. 

He published articles on Hebrew education and schools 
and wrote a number of textbooks and stories. His book Dark- 
hei ha-Limmud shel ha-Tanakh (“Teaching the Bible,” 2 vols., 
1935-37) is a major work of Hebrew didactics. Be-Reshit Darki 
(“The Beginning of My Way,’ 1934) are memoirs of his career 
as a teacher. His short stories were collected in Kitvei Hayyim 
Aryeh Zuta, 3 vols. (1931). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Epstein, in: KS, 12 (1935/36), 290-2; Tid- 
har, 3 (1949), 1279-80; Rabbi Binyamin, Keneset Hakhamim (1960), 


194-5. 
sas [Gedalyah Elkoshi] 


ZUTRA, MAR, the names of three *exilarchs during the fifth 
and sixth centuries. MAR ZUTRA I (d. c. 414), exilarch from 
401 to 409, the successor of Mar Kahana and a contemporary 
of R. Ashi. It may be that he was the son of Huna b. Nathan, 
although his father’s name does not appear in the sources. 
Mar Zutra was a student of R. Papa and R. Pappai and he 
transmitted the teachings of the earlier generations. He asso- 
ciated to a great extent with R. Ashi and Ameimar, and their 
differing opinions regarding various laws concerning meals 
are recorded in the Talmud (e.g., Ber. 44b, 50b; Shab. sob). 
His piety and character were exemplary, and the title “the pi- 
ous” was appended to his name (BK 81b; BM 24a). Whenever 
he had to pronounce a ban on a scholar, he first banned him- 
self and then pronounced it on the culprit. Later, Mar Zutra 
absolved himself and then absolved the other (MK 17a). He 
prayed and fasted for the welfare of others but never on his 
own behalf (TJ, Maas. Sh. 5:8, 156d). When Mar Zutra was 
carried in honor on the shoulders of his audience on the Sab- 
bath before the Pilgrim festivals at a time when he preached 
on the festival laws, he would repeat the verse (Prov. 27:24): 
“For riches are not for ever; and doth the crown endure unto 
all generations?” (Yoma 87a). 

MAR ZUTRA II (c. 496-520), exilarch from 512 to 520. 
He was the son of *Huna, who had previously served as exi- 
larch and was killed during the persecutions instituted by the 
Persian monarch, Firuz. His mother was the daughter of the 
head of the academy, Mar Hanina. According to tradition, Mar 
Zutra was born after the entire house of the exilarch had died 
out, and he was the sole survivor of the House of David, from 
whom the exilarchs were traditionally descended. During his 
minority, the exilarchate was administered by his brother-in- 
law, Mar Pahra or Pahda, who bribed the king to retain him in 
office. When Mar Zutra reached the age of 15, his grandfather 
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induced the king to install him as the legitimate exilarch. The 
new exilarch took up arms against the Persians, perhaps be- 
cause of Persian oppression of the Jewish religion. Marching 
at the head of 400 Jewish warriors, Mar Zutra succeeded in 
defeating the Persians and setting up an independent Jewish 
state, with Mahoza as his residence. The new state survived 
for seven years, but immorality spread among his followers 
and they were finally defeated in battle by the Persians. Both 
Mar Zutra and his grandfather, Hanina, were taken prisoner 
and beheaded, and their bodies were later suspended from 
crosses on the bridge at Mahoza. 

MAR ZUTRA III (sixth century), the son of Mar Zutra 11. 
According to tradition he was born on the day that his father 
was executed and was therefore named after him. He later 
succeeded him as exilarch. He left Babylon to settle in Erez 
Israel, where he was appointed to an academic position in a 
college. It is thought that he disseminated knowledge of the 
Babylonian Talmud in Erez Israel. 

In addition to a tanna called Zutra who is mentioned in a 
baraita (Ber. 13b), there were also some other amoraim of this 
name: ZUTRA BEN ToBI (third century), a student of Rav and 
R. Judah who transmitted their teachings (Ber. 7a; Yev. 44a); 
MAR ZUTRA BEN R. NAHMAN (b. Jacob; fourth century), who 
transmitted his father’s teachings and who, in his youth, ad- 
judicated a monetary case without previously obtaining the 
permission of the exilarch and erred in his decision (Sanh. 
5a); and MAR ZUTRA BEN MARI (b. Issur; fourth century), 
the brother of R. Adda the elder (Kid. 65b). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot; H. Albeck, Mavo la-Tal- 
mudim (1969), 283-4. 


ZVENIGORODKA, city in S. Kiev district, Ukraine. In 1787 
the Jewish community of Zvenigorodka numbered 387. In 1897 
there were 6,389 Jews (32% of the total population) and in 
1926 the number of Jews in Zvenigorodka amounted to 6,584 
(36.5% of the total population). Most of the Jews were mur- 
dered when the Germans occupied Zvenigorodka in World 
War 11. A 1959 census showed approximately 700 Jews in the 
town. There was no organized Jewish life. In 1965 private re- 
ligious services were dispersed by the militia. Most Jews left 
in the mass exodus of the 1990s, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Erenburg, Merder fun Felker (1945), 
138-40. 


ZVIA (1935-1974), artist. Zvia was born at kibbutz Mish- 
mar ha-Sharon, Erez Israel, and studied art in Tel Aviv be- 
fore attending the Central School of Art and Crafts, London; 
she finally settled in England in 1957. Her gifts in traditional 
techniques were considerable, as draughtsman, painter and 
portrait-sculptor. But her real talent and interest lay in re- 
search, notably into the light properties of acrylics and the use 
of electric light in sculpture. For these reasons she was em- 
ployed by both 1cr and Osram-GEc, to explore the properties 
and possibilities of these materials; the elaborate sculptural 
complexes she produced for these companies were exhibited. 
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As part of her research, she produced a series of charming 
plastic jewelry. Among her public commissions is a large 
outdoor sculpture for the University of Sussex, England. She 
possessed an unusual combination of artistic and scientific 


accomplishments. 
[Charles Samuel Spencer] 


ZWEIFEL, ELIEZER (1815-1888), Hebrew author and essay- 
ist, one of the first Haskalah writers to view Hasidism sympa- 
thetically. Zweifel was born in Mogilev. His father belonged 
to the *Chabad movement, and his traditional education in- 
cluded rabbinic and hasidic literature, medieval studies, and 
Kabbalah. Later, he studied the works of the Haskalah and the 
Wissenschaft des *Judentums writers in Hebrew and German. 
After many years of wandering in various Russian towns, earn- 
ing his living by preaching and teaching, he was appointed lec- 
turer in Mishnah and Talmud in the government rabbinical 
seminary at Zhitomir in 1853, remaining there until the semi- 
nary was closed in 1873. Zweifel was liked by his students, who 
included A.J. *Paperna and M. *Margolis, and inspired them 
with a love of Jewish tradition and the Talmud. By nature, he 
was a moderate; he tried “as far as possible to emphasize the 
favorable aspect of everything and every person” (preface to 
his Shalom al Yisrael, 3 (1870), 11). 

His first book, Minim ve-Ugav, appeared in Vilna in 1858. 
It was a small but variegated collection of scriptural commen- 
taries, homilies, and poems, deprecating the extreme attitudes 
of the Haskalah toward the devotees of the old religious tra- 
dition. The book aroused lively literary controversy, and was 
criticized with particular severity by *Mendele Mokher Se- 
forim, then a young student, in his pamphlet Mishpat Sha- 
lom (“Peaceful Judgment,” 1860). In Minim ve-Ugav, Zweifel 
employed a unique mixture of biblical, mishnaic, and talmu- 
dic language. David *Frischmann exaggerates in calling him 
“the father of the modern style’, but he was undoubtedly one 
of those who led the change in Hebrew prose from the ornate 
biblical language to the modern literary style. 

Zweifel’s most important work was Shalom al Yisrael 
(“Peace to Israel”), which appeared in four parts in Zhit- 
omir and Vilna between 1868 and 1873. The book defended 
Hasidism in terms of modern values and marked a sharp 
contrast to the general hostility which virtually all maskilim 
had hitherto manifested toward that movement. Hasidism, he 
argued, had a system of ideas of its own, which in many re- 
spects resembled the ideas of Philo and Spinoza. His defence 
of Hasidism relates specifically to the early stages of its devel- 
opment, whereas he takes issue with negative aspects which 
emerged in its later period, especially the cult of the zaddik. 
The book includes numerous selections from the writings of 
Hasidim, and of modern Jewish writers who wrote favorably 
about the movement as well as those who attacked it. Although 
it contains a wealth of material, the contents are poorly ed- 
ited and make reading difficult. The book aroused indignation 
and severe criticism among the maskilim, and Jewish censors 
sympathetic to the Haskalah tried to prevent its publication. 
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The book sparked a reevaluation of Hasidism by scholars and 
writers, and led to the historical appraisal of the movement by 
S. *Dubnow and a more romantic one by M_J. *Berdyczewski, 
S.A. *Horodezky, M. *Buber, and others. 

After the closing of the rabbinical seminary in 1873, 
Zweifel lived in various towns in Russia and Poland, until he fi- 
nally settled in the house of his daughter at Glukhov. His book 
Sanegor (“Defense Counsel,” 1885) is a rebuttal to the accusa- 
tions leveled against the Talmud by Jewish and gentile critics. 
Zweifel also wrote hundreds of articles in the Hebrew press, 
issued several works on ethics in Yiddish, including Musar 
Haskel (“Moral Lesson,’ 1862) and Tokhahat Hayyim (“Life’s 
Reproof,’ 1865), and published books by other authors, old and 
new, whose ideas were akin to his. Zweifel’s writings are dis- 
tinguished by profuse quotations from rabbinic sources and 
his wide erudition. They lack, however, systematic structure, 
and today his works are primarily of historical interest. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Waxman, Literature, 3 (19607), 315-9, 3413 
Lachower, Sifrut, 2 (1929), 251-9, 312-3; Klausner, Sifrut, 6 (1952), 
11-80; Rejzen, Leksikon, 2 (1929), 251-9; R. Goldberg, in: Orlogin, 
12 (1956), 263-6. 

[Yehuda Slutsky] 


ZWEIG, ARNOLD (1887-1968), German novelist and play- 
wright. Zweig was born in Gross-Glogau, Silesia. In 1915, while 
a university student, he volunteered for the German army and 
spent over a year in the trenches. After the war he became a 
freelance writer, living first in Bavaria and from 1923 in Berlin. 
There he was for a time editor of the Zionist *Juedische Rund- 
schau, having, unlike the vast majority of German-Jewish writ- 
ers, turned to Jewish nationalism. With Lion Feuchtwanger he 
wrote Die Aufgabe des Judentums (1933). When the Nazis came 
to power, Zweig left Germany for Erez Israel by way of Czecho- 
slovakia, Switzerland, and France. He lived in Haifa where he 
coedited the short-lived weekly Orient (1942-43). In 1948 he 
settled in East Berlin, remaining there until his death. 

Zweig first attracted attention with his Novellen um Clau- 
dia (1912, Claudia, Eng. 1930). The biblical drama Abigail und 
Nabal (1913) and the novella Aufzeichnungen ueber eine Fami- 
lie Klopfer (1911) were followed by a more important drama of 
Jewish life, the prizewinning Ritualmord in Ungarn (1914, re- 
vised as Die Sendung Semaels, 1918). It was, however, his best- 
selling novel, Der Streit um den Sergeanten Grischa (1927; The 
Case of Sergeant Grischa, 1928), which (translated into nearly 
20 languages) spread Zweig’s reputation far beyond the Ger- 
man-speaking world. Perhaps the outstanding war novel of the 
Weimar Republic, this scathing exposure of Prussian justice 
dealt with the trial and execution of an innocent and inarticu- 
late Russian prisoner of war. Over the years Zweig wrote a se- 
ries of prose epics on Germany before, during, and after World 
War 1 (parts of an eight-volume cycle entitled Der grosse Krieg 
der weissen Maenner); Erziehung vor Verdun (1935; Education 
Before Verdun, 1936); Einsetzung eines Koenigs (1937; Crown- 
ing of a King, 1938); Junge Frau von 1914 (1931; Young Woman 
of 1914, 1932); and Die Feuerpause (1954). The Nazi terror was 
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described in another fine novel, Das Beil von Wandsbek (1947; 
The Axe of Wandsbeck, 1947), filmed in 1951; it was published 
first in Hebrew in 1943. 

Zweig’s thinking on Jewish problems found expression 
in the essays Das ostjuedische Antlitz (1920); Caliban (1927), a 
study of antisemitism; Juden auf der deutschen Buehne (1928); 
and Bilanz der deutschen Judenheit 1933 (1934; Insulted and 
Exiled, 1937); his drama Die Umkehr (1925), and the novel De 
Vriendt kehrt Heim (1932; De Vriendt Goes Home, 1933), based 
on the tragic career of Jacob Israél de *Haan. During his early 
Zionist period in Germany, Zweig held that Palestine could 
change the character of Jewish life everywhere by becoming 
once again the spiritual center of the Jews and by developing 
new forms of cooperative living. He nevertheless increasingly 
held internationalism to be the highest ideal. Zweig never 
felt at home in Palestine, being unable to adapt himself to a 
Hebrew-speaking milieu: local publishers were not inclined 
to translate his books, nor was *Habimah enthusiastic about 
staging his plays. He favored a binational, Jewish-Arab state 
and became increasingly critical of Zionist aims. Failing eye- 
sight also increased his aggravations; after the declaration of 
Israel’s independence, Zweig, now more sympathetic to Com- 
munism, made a much-publicized return to East Germany, 
where he succeeded Heinrich Mann as president of the Acad- 
emy of Arts in 1950. He received many awards, including the 
International Lenin Peace Prize (1958). His correspondence 
with *Freud was published in 1968. Toward the end of his life, 
Zweig evidently reassessed his views on Zionism and coura- 
geously refused to sign an East German intellectuals’ statement 
condemning Israel's “aggression” against the Arab states after 
the Six-Day War of 1967. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Liptzin, Germany’ Stepchildren (1944), 
281-4; Sinn und Form. Beitraege zur Literatur, Sonderheft (1952); J. Ru- 
dolph, Der Humanist Arnold Zweig (1955); H. Kamnitzer, Erkenntnis 
und Bekentnis: Arnold Zweig 70 Jahre (1958); E. Hilscher, A. Zweig: 
Brueckenbauer vom Gestern ins Morgen (1962); Welt und Wirkung 
eines Romans; Zu Arnold Zweigs “Der Streit um den Sergeanten Gri- 
scha” (1967), E.L. Freud (ed.), Letters of Sigmund Freund and Arnold 


Zweig (1971). 
[Sol Liptzin] 


ZWEIG, STEFAN (1881-1942), Austrian playwright, essayist, 
and biographer. The son of a wealthy Viennese industrialist, 
Zweig had an early and auspicious start in literature, publish- 
ing at the age of 20 his first verse collection, Silberne Saiten 
(1901). When Theodor *Herzl, literary editor of the influential 
Neue Freie Presse, agreed to publish one of his essays, young 
Zweig was greatly encouraged and he soon became an out- 
standing member of the “Young Vienna” group. In 1903 he 
wrote a foreword to a collection of paintings and illustrations 
by Ephraim Moses *Lilien. Zweig also devoted years of self- 
effacing work to making the Belgian poet Emile Verhaeren 
known in German-speaking countries by translating Verhae- 
ren’s poetry and other works. 

World War 1 marked a turning point in Zweig’s outlook. 
His fourth play was a powerful pacifist drama, Jeremias (1918; 
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Jeremiah, 1922), first staged in Zurich in 1917 when Zweig was 
attached to the war archives in Vienna. From 1919 Stefan Zweig 
lived in Salzburg, where his house became an international 
literary and cultural center. His friends included the French 
humanitarian Romain Rolland, whose biography Zweig pub- 
lished (1921) and whose novel Clérambault he translated a year 
later. Zweig’s collected verse appeared in 1924. 

He became best known for biographies, in which he often 
grouped three people of similar interests in one volume and 
attempted to find a common spiritual denominator. Drei Meis- 
ter (1920; Three Masters, 1930) contained biographical studies 
of Balzac, Dickens, and Dostoevski; Der Kampf mit dem Dae- 
mon (1925) analyzed Hoelderlin, Kleist, and Nietzsche, who 
fell prey to mental illness or committed suicide; while Drei 
Dichter ihres Lebens (1928; Adepts at Self-Portraiture, 1928), 
discussed Casanova, Stendhal, and Tolstoy. These nine biog- 
raphies were later incorporated in Baumeister der Welt (1935; 
Master Builders, 1939). Other biographies were devoted to Jo- 
seph Fouché (1929; Eng., 1930), Napoleon’s terrifying minister 
of police; Marie Antoinette (1932; Eng., 1933); Mary Queen of 
Scots (1935; Eng., 1935); Magellan (1938; Conqueror of the Seas, 
1938); and Amerigo Vespucci (1944; Amerigo: A Comedy of 
Errors in History, 1942). 

Zweig’s only novel, Ungeduld des Herzens (1938; Beware 
of Pity, 1939), was a penetrating study of the love of a crippled 
girl. Like Marie Antoinette, and several other works by Zweig, 
this was later made into a motion picture. Sternstunden der 
Menschheit (1927; The Tide of Fortune, 1940) dramatized 12 
significant events in the history of the human spirit; Die Hei- 
lung durch den Geist (1931; Mental Healers, 1933), included 
studies of Mesmer, Mary Baker Eddy, and *Freud, in whose 
psychoanalysis he was greatly interested; while Triumph und 
Tragik des Erasmus von Rotterdam (1934; Erasmus of Rotter- 
dam, 1934) described the man whom Zweig considered his 
spiritual ancestor and mentor. A gentle, nonpolitical mod- 
ern humanist, Zweig was deeply concerned about the posi- 
tion of the man of spirit in an increasingly brutalized world. 
In 1934 he wrote the libretto for Richard Strauss’ opera Die 
schweigsame Frau. Its suppression by the Nazis became a 
cause célébre. Zweig’s correspondence with Strauss (ed. by 
W. Schuh) was published in 1957. Zweig’s brilliant and highly 
charged style and his psychological penetration are evident 
from his first collection of stories, Die Liebe der Erika Ewald 
(1904), to his last completed work, Schachnovelle (1941; The 
Royal Game, 1944), which foreshadows the triumph of a mech- 
anized civilization over the spirit of man. Three other collec- 
tions were Erstes Erlebnis (1911), sensitive studies of childhood 
and adolescence; Amok (1922; Eng., 1931); and Verwirrung 
der Gefuehle (1927; Conflicts, 1927), on adult passions and 
problems. 

Although Zweig took no part in Jewish communal life, 
some of his short stories deal with Jewish themes. The bibli- 
cal “Legende der dritten Taube”; “Rahel rechtet mit Gott”; and 
“Buchmendel, the poignant tale of a Jewish bookseller, are 
three of those collected in Kaleidoscope (1934; Ger., Kaleidos- 
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kop, 1936). His most ambitious work of this type was Der be- 
grabene Leuchter (1937; The Buried Candelabrum, 1937). Essays 
about his fellow writers were included in Begegnungen mit Men- 
schen, Buechern, Staedten (1937). In his autobiography, written 
during World War 11, Die Welt von Gestern (1942; The World 
of Yesterday, 1943), Zweig sadly observed that “nine-tenths 
of what the world celebrated as Viennese culture in the 19t* 
century was promoted, nourished, and created by Viennese 
Jewry,’ 

A prey to increasing pessimism, Stefan Zweig, an invet- 
erate world traveler and a tireless lecturer, settled in England 
in 1935. He lived first in London and later in Bath, then visited 
North and South America. Depressed by the fate of Europe, 
Zweig (together with his second wife, Elisabeth) committed 
suicide in Petropolis, near Rio de Janeiro. One of the most 
widely read writers between the world wars, Stefan Zweig is 
esteemed as a great storyteller, biographer, and humanitarian 
spirit. The International Stefan Zweig Society was founded in 
Vienna in 1957. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Romains, Stefan Zweig, Great European 
(1941); S. Liptzin, Germany’s Stepchildren (1944), 211-25; Columbia 
Dictionary of Modern European Literature (1947); H. Arens, Stefan 
Zweig: A Tribute to his Life and Work (1951); A. Bauer, Stefan Zweig 
(Ger., 1961); EM. Zweig, Stefan Zweig. Eine Bildbiographie (1961); 
H. Zohn, Wiener Juden in der deutschen Literatur (1964), 19-30; W. 
Schramm, Stefan Zweig (Ger., 1961); R.J. Klawiter, Stefan Zweig; a Bib- 
liography (1965); R. Dumont, Stefan Zweig et la France (1967), includes 
bibliography; Stern, in: zGJD, 4 (1967), 247-56; Haaretz (Feb. 24, 
1967), supplement. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.A. Prater, European 
of Yesterday: A Biography of Stefan Zweig (2006). 

[Harry Zohn] 


ZWICKAU, city in *Saxony, Germany. Documentary evi- 
dence points to the presence of Jews in the first half of the 14" 
century. In 1308 Margrave Frederick promised to maintain the 
privileges of both burghers and Jews. Documents dating from 
1330 mention a Jewish street and synagogue. The Jews were ex- 
pelled from the city in 1430 during the *Hussite wars, although 
some returned soon after. In 1444 the mint, operated by Jews, 
was attacked by the burghers, and in 1458 the Jewish quarter 
was burned down. Jewish settlement dwindled and then dis- 
appeared. The modern Jewish community in Zwickau grew 
from 59 persons in 1875 (only 9 in 1834) to 159 in 1910; 362 in 
1925; and 473 in 1932, when 12 charitable and social organiza- 
tions were functioning. By 1939 only 64 Jews remained in the 
city; none lived there in 1971. The publisher Salman *Schocken 
grew up in Zwickau. 

There are several memorials dedicated to the destroyed 
synagogue, the deportations, and the Zwickau Jews who per- 
ished during the Nazi era. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: FJW, 329-30; Germania Judaica, 2 (1968), 
950-1; 3 (1987), 1749-51; PK Germanyah. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
A. Diamant, Zur Chronik der Juden in Zwickau. Dem Gedenken 
einer kleinen judischen Gemeinde in Sachsen (1971); K. Fuchs, Ein 
Konzern aus Sachsen. Das Kaufhaus Schocken als Spiegelbild deutscher 
Wirtschaft und Politik 1901 bis 1953 (1990). 
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ZWOLEN (Pol. Zwolen; Rus. Zvolen), town in Kielce prov- 
ince, E. central Poland. In 1578 King Stephen Bathory permit- 
ted the Jews to settle and trade in the town. In 1591 King Sigis- 
mund 111 prohibited the Jews of Zwolen from acquiring more 
than ten houses; they nevertheless owned more houses. In 1815 
Zwolen was included in Congress Poland, and henceforth its 
Jewish population gradually increased, numbering 629 (33% 
of the total) in 1827; 1,350 (49%) in 1856; 3,242 (56%) in 1897; 
and 3,787 (51%) in 1921. Apart from petty trade, the Jews of 
Zwolen engaged in the manufacture of clothes and shoes, in 
tanning, and foodstuff production. 


[Shimshon Leib Kirshenboim] 


Holocaust Period 

With the beginning of the German occupation in September 
1939 the Jews were subjected to economic restrictions, con- 
fiscation of property, and forced payments of money. In 1941 
people were seized and sent to the Pustkow labor camp. In 
the summer of 1942 transports of men and women capable of 
working were sent to the *Skarzysko-Kamienna labor camp. 
At the end of October 1942 deportations to the extermination 
camps began. In the process of assembling people about 100 
were killed, especially the elderly and sick who could not carry 
out the Nazi orders. The deportees were sent to *Treblinka. 
Over 100 Jews who were engaged in putting deportees’ prop- 
erty in order for the Germans remained in the city and were 


later transferred to labor camps. 
[Aharon Weiss] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Halpern, Pinkas, index; B. Wasiutynski, 
Ludnosé zydowska w Polsce w wiekach x1x i Xx (1930), 32; Slownik 
geograficzny Krolestwa Polskiego, 14 (1895), 700. 


ZYCHLIN (Pol. Zychlin), town in Lodz province, near 
*Kutno, central Poland. A Jewish community existed in Zy- 
chlin from the 18" century and in 1765 there were 311 Jews pay- 
ing the poll tax. In 1780 a synagogue was erected, following a 
special permit from the archbishop of Gniezno. In 1880 it was 
replaced by a stone building. There were no restrictions on 
Jewish settlement in Zychlin. The community numbered 457 
(57% of the total population) in 1808; 782 (61%) in 1827; 1,062 
(66%) in 1857; 2,268 (47%) in 1897; and 2,701 (40%) in 1921. 
[Shimshon Leib Kirshenboim] 


Holocaust Period 

About 3,500 Jews lived in Zychlin in 1939, forming approxi- 
mately 50% of the total population. The town fell to the Ger- 
man forces on Sept. 17, 1939, and on the following day all the 
Jewish men were driven to a village 15 miles away, but after 
detention in a church for three days were released. In April 
1940 the Polish and Jewish intellectuals, especially teachers, 
were arrested and deported to German concentration camps. 
The number of Jews was reduced to 2,800 by April 1940. A 
ghetto was established in July 1940 on a swampy area on the 
outskirts of the town. The ghetto population increased to 
3,500, when a group of Jews deported from a nearby town ar- 
rived in Zychlin. The ghetto was not fenced in, so that there 
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was some contact with the outside world. The German po- 
lice could easily be bribed to facilitate some trade. Members 
of the *Judenrat and certain other Jews were allowed to leave 
the ghetto during the day. Labor detachments had to be sup- 
plied by the Judenrat almost daily. The American Jewish Joint 
Distribution Committee supplied relief to the poor and the 
refugees, but no public kitchen could be organized, and as a 
result of malnutrition a typhoid epidemic broke out in the 
ghetto. The regime in the ghetto became more severe in 1942 
and those who tried to leave the confines of the ghetto were 
killed. In February 1942 the German police surrounded and 
broke into the ghetto, killing hundreds of Jews in the streets, 
among them most of the Judenrat members and their fami- 
lies. The Jewish police were also liquidated in this Aktion. On 
Purim (March 3) 1942, the Jewish population was assembled 
in the market place and 3,200 persons were loaded on carts; 
anyone too weak to climb up on the carts was shot on the spot. 
The entire Jewish population of Zychlin was thus dispatched 
to the *Chelmno death camp and murdered. 


[Danuta Dombrowska] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Halpern, Pinkas, index; B. Wasiutynski, 
Ludnos¢ zydowska w Polsce w wiekach x1x i XxX (1930), 21; Y. Trunk, 
in: Bleter far Geshikhte, 2:1-4 (1949), 64-166; D. Dabrowska, in: BZ1H, 
13-14 (1955). 


ZYCHLINSKA, RAJZEL (1910-2001). Yiddish poet. Born 
in Gabin (Gombin), Poland, in the years 1936-38 she lived in 
Warsaw, before escaping to Russia. After returning to Poland 
in 1947, she lived in Paris (1948-51), and then settled in New 
York. Her first poems were published in Warsaw in 1928. The 
fine economy of her short free lyrics has been much praised; 
she received the Manger Prize in 1975. Her poems have ap- 
peared in major Yiddish anthologies and journals, and have 
been translated into Hebrew, English, French, and German. 
In book form she published Lider (“Poems,” 1936), Der Regn 
Zingt (“The Rain Sings,’ 1939), Tsu Loytere Bregn (“To Clear 
Shores,’ 1948), Shvaygndike Tirn (“Silent Doors,’ 1962), Harb- 
stike Skvern (“Autumn Squares,” 1969), Di November Zun (“The 
November Sun,” 1977), and Naye Lider (“New Poems,’ 1993). 
An English volume of her poetry appeared in 1997: God Hid 
His Face: Selected Poems. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 3 (1960), 712-3. 


[Leonard Prager / Carrie Friedman-Cohen (2™ ed.)] 


ZYGELBOJM, SAMUEL MORDECAI (pseudonym: Com- 
rade Arthur; 1895-1943), Polish Bundist leader. Born in the 
village Borovica in the province of Lublin, Zygelbojm partic- 
ipated in the convention of the Polish *Bund organizations 
in December 1917 as the delegate from Chelm. From 1920 
to 1936 he lived in Warsaw. In 1924 he became a member of 
the central committee of the Bund. He was elected member 
and later secretary of the national council of the Jewish trade 
unions of Poland and chairman of the leather workers union 
(Jewish and non-Jewish). He was also a member of the cen- 
tral commission which headed the country’s Socialist trade 
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some professionals, such as physicians, translators, and in- 
terpreters. 


The Decline 

Around 1367 the Jews were charged with desecrating the 
*Host, several community leaders being among the accused. 
Three Jews were put to death, and for three days the entire 
community, men, women, and children, were detained in 
the synagogue without food. Since they did not confess, the 
king ordered their release. However, Nissim Gerondi, Isaac b. 
Sheshet, Hasdai Crescas, and several other dignitaries were 
imprisoned for a brief period. 

The community gradually recovered after these misfor- 
tunes. Jewish goldsmiths, physicians, and merchants were 
again employed at court. After Isaac b. Sheshet’s departure 
from Barcelona and Nissim Gerondi’s death, Hasdai Crescas 
was almost the sole remaining notable; he led the community 
for about 20 years. The main element in the Barcelona com- 
munity was now the artisans — weavers, dyers, tailors, shoe- 
makers, carpenters, blacksmiths, and coral-workers. These 
were organized into confraternities and now demanded their 
share in the communal administration. After the long period 
in which the ruling oligarchy had been exercising their au- 
thority to their own advantage, the 1327 charter was abolished 
by royal edict in 1386. A new charter was approved by which 
representatives of the two lower estates, the merchants and 
artisans, shared in the administration. 

During the persecutions of 1391, the city fathers and even 
the artisans of Barcelona tried to protect the Jews of the city, 
but without success. The violence in Barcelona was instigated 
by a band of Castilians, who had taken part in the massacres 
in Seville and Valencia and arrived in Barcelona by boat. News 
of the onslaught on the Jewish quarter in Majorca set off the 
attack on Saturday, August 5. About 100 Jews were killed anda 
similar number sought refuge in the “New Castle” in the newer 
and second Jewish quarter. The gate of the call and the notar- 
ial archives were set on fire and looting continued throughout 
that day and night. The Castilians were arrested and ten were 
sentenced to the gallows. The following Monday, however, 
the “little people” (populus minutus), mostly dock workers 
and fishermen, broke down the prison doors and stormed the 
castle. Many Jews were killed. At the same time, serfs from the 
surrounding countryside attacked the city, burned the court 
records of the bailiff, seized the fortress of the royal vicar, and 
gave the Jews who had taken refuge there the alternative of 
death or conversion. The plundering and looting continued 
throughout that week. Altogether about 400 Jews were killed; 
the rest were converted. Only a few of them (including Hasdai 
Crescas, whose son, newly married, was among the martyrs) 
escaped to the territories owned by the nobility or to North 
Africa. At the end of the year John 1 condemned 26 of the riot- 
ers to death but acquitted the rest. In 1393 John took measures 
to rehabilitate the Jewish community in Barcelona. He allot- 
ted the Jews a new residential quarter and ordered the return 
of the old cemetery. All their former privileges were restored 
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and a tax exemption was granted for a certain period, as well 
as a moratorium on debts. Hasdai was authorized to transfer 
Jews from other places to resettle Barcelona, but only a few 
were willing to move. The project failed. Reestablishment of a 
Jewish community in Barcelona was finally prohibited in 1401 
by Martin 1 in response to the request of the burghers. Thus 
the Jewish community of Barcelona ceased to exist a hundred 
years before the expulsion. 


The Conversos 

While Jews no longer resided in the city, the *Conversos, 
those forcibly converted during the massacres, continued to 
live there. The renewed prosperity of Barcelona during the 
156 century should be credited in part to the Conversos, who 
developed wide-ranging commercial and industrial activi- 
ties. Despite protests by the city fathers, in 1486 Ferdinand 
decided to introduce the Inquisition on the Castilian model 
in Barcelona. At the outset of the discussions on procedure 
the Conversos began to withdraw their deposits from the 
municipal bank and to leave the city. The most prosperous 
merchants fled, credit and commerce declined, the artisans 
suffered, and economic disaster threatened. The inquisitors 
entered Barcelona in July 1487. Some ships with refugees on 
board were detained in the harbor. Subsequently several high- 
ranking officials of Converso descent were charged with ob- 
serving Jewish religious rites and put to death. In 1492 many 
of the Jews expelled from Aragon embarked from Barcelona 
on their way abroad. 


20" Century 
At the beginning of the 20't century a few Jewish peddlers 
from Morocco and Turkey settled in Barcelona. After Salon- 
ika came under Greek rule in 1912 and the announcement by 
the Spanish government of its willingness to encourage settle- 
ment of Sephardi Jews on its territory (1931), Jews from Turkey, 
Greece, and other Balkan countries migrated to Barcelona. 
Other Jews arrived from Poland during World War 1, followed 
by immigrants from North Africa, and by artisans — tailors, 
cobblers, and hatmakers — from Poland and Romania. There 
were over 100 Jews in Barcelona in 1918, while in 1932 the fig- 
ure rose to more than 3,000, mostly of Sephardi origin. After 
1933 some German Jews established ribbon, leather, and candy 
industries. By 1935 Barcelonan Jewry numbered over 5,000, 
the Sephardim by now being a minority. During the Spanish 
Civil War (1936-39), many left for France and Palestine. Some 
of the German Jews left the city after the Republican defeat in 
1939, but during and after World War 11 Barcelona served as a 
center for refugees, maintained by the *American Jewish Joint 
Distribution Committee, and others returned to resettle. 
The Barcelonan community, consisting of approximately 
3,000 people in 1968 and 3,500 in 2000, is the best orga- 
nized in Spain. The communal organization unites both Se- 
phardi and Ashkenazi synagogues. There is also a community 
center, which includes a rabbinical office and cultural cen- 
ter. The community runs a Jewish day school and Chabad is 
active in the city. Youth activities include summer camps 
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unions. In the early 1930s he spent a year in the United States 
to promote Yiddish books. In 1926 he became a member of 
the municipal council of Warsaw and in 1936 a member of the 
Lodz municipal council. 

When the German forces entered Warsaw (September 
1939), the mayor was compelled to hand over 12 public fig- 
ures as hostages to the Nazis. Zygelbojm volunteered to be 
one of these hostages. He was put on the Warsaw *Judenrat 
as the Bund representative. There he opposed the Germans’ 
demand that the Judenrat itself establish the Warsaw ghetto. 
On the request of his party, he managed to leave the German- 
occupied territory early in January 1940. At the end of January 
he attended the meeting of the executive council of the So- 
cialist international in Brussels, where he reported on condi- 
tions in German-occupied Poland. In September he reached 
the U.S. From the spring of 1942 Zygelbojm lived in London, 
where he was the Bund representative at the national council 
of the Polish government-in-exile during the peak period of 
the “Final Solution” (see *Holocaust, General Survey). Zygel- 
bojm received information on the Holocaust and made every 
attempt to alert Polish, British, and other authorities to take 
rescue and retaliatory action. He was deeply depressed by the 
ineffectiveness of official action as exemplified by the Anglo- 
American Conference on Refugees, held in Bermuda (April 
19-30, 1943), and by the brutal repression of the revolt in the 
Warsaw ghetto. As a protest against the atmosphere of indif- 
ference to the tragedy of the Jewish people, Zygelbojm com- 
mitted suicide on May 12, 1943. This act and the letter he left 
in explanation stirred public opinion. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Stop Them Now (1942); J. Karski, Story of a 
Secret State (1944); Ghetto Speaks, no. 8 (Feb. 1, 1948); LNYL, 3 (1960), 
590-4; A.D. Morse, While Six Million Died (1968), index; Zygelbojm- 
Bukh (1947); A.S. Stein, Haver Artur (Heb. 1953). ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
Puy: G. Pickhan, Gegen den Strom (2001). 


[Moshe Mishkinsky] 


ZYLBERCWEIG, ZALMAN (1894-1972), historian of Yid- 
dish theater. Born in Ozorkow, near Lodz, Poland, to a fam- 
ily descended from the biblical exegete *Malbim, his involve- 
ment in the Yiddish theater in Lodz began in 1912, primarily 
as ensemble manager and translator/adaptor of European 
repertoire. He also served as a correspondent for the Yiddish 
press. After living in Palestine and traveling extensively, he 
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settled in New York in 1937, marrying the actress Celia Zucker- 
berg in 1947. The couple moved to Los Angeles in 1948, where 
they hosted a Yiddish radio show for 25 years. Zylbercweig 
wrote, translated, and edited some 30 books. His life’s work 
and signature contribution to Jewish culture was his edition 
of the six-volume Leksikon fun Yidishn Teater (“Encyclope- 
dia of the Yiddish Theater,’ 1931-69; the first three co-edited 
with *Jacob Mestel; volume seven, which he also in large part 
wrote [in press at his death], never appeared). The New York 
Times called it “the most authoritative collection of statistics 
and biographies of Yiddish stage personalities,’ and it remains 
the most important work in the field. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Zylbercweig Yoyvel Bukh (1941), incl. 
bibl.; Rejzen, Leksikon, 1 (1926), 1078-80; LNYL, 3 (1960), 621-3; M. 
Ravitch, Mayn Leksikon, 2 (1946), 227-9; New York Times (Nov. 22, 
1964), 121; New York Times (July 27, 1972), 34. 


[Faith Jones (2™ ed.)] 


ZYRARDOW (Pol. Zyrardow), city in Warszawa province, E. 
central Poland. Jews began to settle there in the 1840s. There 
were 2,310 Jews (23% of the total population) living in Zyrar- 
dow in 1897, most of whom were employed as workers and 
clerks in the local textile factories, while others engaged in 
small trade, crafts, tailoring, building, carpentry, transport, 
and mechanics. The Jewish population numbered 2,547 (12% 
of the total) in 1921, and 2,726 in 1931. 


Holocaust Period 
At the outbreak of World War 11 there were about 3,000 Jews 
in the city. The German army entered the town on Sept. 8, 
1939, and immediately began to terrorize the Jewish popula- 
tion, including public executions. During 1940 about 1,000 
Jews from other places in Poland were forced to settle there. 
In February 1941 the entire Jewish population of Zyrardow 
was made to leave the city. Most of them went to Warsaw and 
shared the plight of Warsaw Jewry. 

The community was not reconstituted after the war. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Wasiutynski, Ludnos¢ zydowska w Polsce 
w wiekach x1x i Xx (1930), 20; S. Bronsztejn, Ludnos¢ zydowska w 
Polsce w okresie miedzywojennym (1963), 278; S. Kalabinski (ed.), 
Carat i klasy posiadajgce w walce z rewolucjq 1905-1907 w Krolestwie 
Polskim (1956), index; T. Brustin-Bernstein, in: Bleter far Geshikhte, 


4:2. (1951), table 6. 
[Stefan Krakowski] 
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In the spring of 1909 members of the Ahuzat Bayit association met on a sandy area 


northeast of Jaffa for a drawing of the lottery that would distribute plots of land to build 


a Jewish neighborhood. Photo by A. Soskin, Courtesy Eretz Israel Museum, Tel Aviv. 





THE TERM ZIONISM FIRST APPEARED AT THE END OF THE 19TH CENTURY TO DENOTE THE 
MOVEMENT TO REESTABLISH THE JEWISH HOMELAND IN EREZ ISRAEL. OVER THE PAST CENTURY, 
THE NATION OF ISRAEL HAS EXPERIENCED ONE OF THE MOST MIRACULOUS TRANSFORMATIONS 
IN HUMAN HISTORY. NOWHERE IS THIS MORE CLEARLY REVEALED THAN IN THE 
VAST DEVELOPMENTS IN ISRAEL'S ARCHITECTURE AND URBAN LANDSCAPE. OFFERED HERE ARE 
SOME STUNNING BEFORE-AND-AFTER VIEWS OF THE GROWTH OF ISRAEL AS WELL AS SOME OF THE 


FACES OF ISRAEL'S CITIZENS, WHO HAIL FROM MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED COUNTRIES. 





Nine decades after the lottery of 1909, the large city of Tel Aviv-Jaffa stands on former sandy areas 


along the Mediterranean coast. The site of the historic lottery gathering is located at the intersection 


of Rothschild Boulevard and Nahalat Binyamin Street. Photo: Albatross Aerial Photography. 








TOP: A view of the town of Eilat in its early years (early 1950s). The photograph was taken from the mountains west 
of the town. The Gulf of Eilat is to the right; in the far background are the Jordanian town of Aqaba and the 
mountains above it. To the left (north) is the Aravah valley extending all the way to the Dead Sea. 


BOTTOM: Eilat in the early 21st century is mostly a tourist-economy town. It boasts a vast hotel area surrounding a 
man-made lagoon at the head of the Gulf of Eilat. Large numbers of tourists come to the resort town to enjoy its warm sea. 


Eilat has developed tremendously from the frontier town it was in the early 1950s. Photo: Albatross Aerial Photography. 
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(opposite page) TOP: Mikveh Israel postcard from the Third Zionist Congress 
celebrating the creation of an innovative agriculture school where different species 


of fruits and trees were grown. Photo: The Central Zionist Archive, Jerusalem. 


(this page) LEFT: A very early Jewish National Fund (J.N.E.) certificate given to a donor at the Fifth Zionist Congress 


in Basel, 1901, for planting olive trees in Erez Israel. Photo: The Central Zionist Archive, Jerusalem. 


(this page) RIGHT: Herzl’s vision at the First Zionist congress at Basel, 1897: 


declaring “If you wish it, it is no legend.” Photo: The Central Zionist Archive, Jerusalem. 
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Breaking the ground for the new site of the Dead Sea Works at the southern end of the 
Dead Sea in 1949. In 1948 the plant at the northern end of the sea was evacuated 
due to Israel’s War of Independence. The Dead Sea is to the right, Mount Sodom to the left. 


Photo: The Central Zionist Archive, Jerusalem. 














TOP: On August 1, 1939, Jewish laborers in Bat Yam load gravel onto pack camels 


for use in building sites. Photo by Zoltan Kluger/GPO via Getty Images. 


BOTTOM: Bat Yam on May 29, 2006. With its high rise hotels and apartment buildings built on the 
beaches of the Mediterranean Sea, Bat Yam has become a popular tourist destination. It is also a thriving 


suburban city with a population of more than 130,000 residents. Photo by Joe Raedle/Getty Images. 
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and a Maccabi movement. An old-age home supported 
by Jewish agencies outside Spain is maintained. The Univer- 
sity of Barcelona offers courses in Jewish studies. Together 
with leaders of the Madrid community, Barcelona commu- 
nity heads were received in 1965 by General Franco, the first 
meeting between a Spanish head of state and Jewish leaders 
since 1492. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Fiter Ingles, Expulsion de los judios de 
Barcelona (1876); Loeb, in: REJ, 4 (1882), 57-77; FE. de Bofarull y Sans, 
Los judios en el territorio de Barcelona (1910); J. Miret y Sans and M. 
Schwab, Documents de juifs Catalans des xte, xi1e et x1re siécles (1915), 
191; idem, in: Boletin de la Real Academia de la Historia, 69 (1916), 
569-82; Baer, Urkunden, 1 pt. 1 (1929), index; Prevosti, in: Sefarad, 10 
(1951), 75-90; A. Lopez de Meneses, in: Estudios de Edad Media de la 
Corona de Aragon, 5 (1952), 677; idem, in: Sefarad, 19 (1959), 97-106, 
323ff.; Madurell y Marimon, ibid., 16 (1956), 369-98; 17 (1957), 73-1025 
18 (1958), 60-82; 21 (1961), 300-38; 22 (1962), 345-725 23 (1963), 74-104; 
25 (1965), 247-82; 27 (1967), 290-8; Baron, Social’, 4 (1957), 34, 249, 
notes 37f.; Cardoner, in: Sefarad, 22 (1962), 373-5; Suarez Fernandez, 
Documentos, index; Baer, Spain, index; Millas Vallicrosa, in: Sefarad, 
27 (1967), 64-70. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Shatzmiller, in: Mehkarim 
be-Toledot Am Yisrael, 3 (1980), 121-37; J-L. Palos, in: L’Aven, 47 (1982), 
21-31; L. Feldman, in: Genuzot, 1 (1984), 67-98; D. Abulafia, in: Viator, 
16 (1985), 209-42; D. Romano, in: G. Dahan (ed.), Les juifs au regard 
de ’histoire, (1985), 195-99; E. Lourie, in: Mediterranean Historical Re- 
view I (1986), 187-220; E. Feliu i Mabres, in: Calls, 2 (1987), 145-79; Y. 
Assis, in: Galut ahar Golah (1988), 257-83; idem, in: Jornades @’historia 
dels jueus a Catalunya (1987), Actes, (1990), 77-92; M. Cinta Maiié, 
The Jews in Barcelona, 1213-1291; Y Assis (ed.), Regesta of Documents 
from the Archivo Capitular (1988); Y. Assis, The Golden Age of Ara- 
gonese Jewry (1997), index, s. v. Barcelona; idem, Jewish Economy in 
the Medieval Crown of Aragon, (1997), index, s.v. Barcelona. MODERN 
PERIOD: M. Fernandez Matorell, Estudio antropologico: una comuni- 
dad judia (1984); M. Berthlot, Historia oral de la comunidad israelita 
de Barcelona (Barcelona 1914-1954) (2001). 


[Zvi Avneri and Haim Beinart / Yom Tov Assis (2™4 ed.)] 


BARCELONA, DISPUTATION OF, religious disputa- 
tion between Jews and Christians in 1263. The apostate Pau- 
lus [Pablo] *Christiani proposed to King James 1 of Aragon 
that a formal public religious disputation on the fundamen- 
tals of faith should be held between him and R. Moses b. 
Nahman (*Nahmanides) whom he had already encountered 
in *Gerona. The disputation took place with the support of the 
ecclesiastical authorities and the generals of the Dominican 
and Franciscan orders, while the king presided over a num- 
ber of sessions and took an active part in the disputation. The 
Dominicans *Raymond de Pefiaforte, Raymond *Martini, and 
Arnold de Segarra, and the general of the Franciscan order 
in the kingdom, Peter de Janua, were among the Christian 
disputants. The single representative for the Jewish side was 
Nahmanides. The four sessions of the disputation took place 
on July 20, 27, 30, and 31, 1263 (according to another calcu- 
lation, July 20, 23, 26, and 27). Nahmanides was guaranteed 
complete freedom of speech in the debate; he took full advan- 
tage of the opportunity thus afforded and spoke with remark- 
able frankness. Two accounts of the disputation, one in He- 
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brew written by Nahmanides and a shorter one in Latin, are 
the main sources for the history of this important episode in 
Judeo-Christian polemics. According to both sources the ini- 
tiative for the disputation and its agenda were imposed by the 
Christian side, although the Hebrew account tries to suggest 
a greater involvement of Nahmanides in finalizing the items 
to be discussed. The initiative in the debate remained on the 
Christian side throughout. 

Basing himself on the Talmud as a whole, and in partic- 
ular on the aggadic and homiletical passages, the Christian 
contestant sought to prove three points: that the Messiah had 
already appeared; that he was “both human and divine,’ and 
had died to atone for the sins of mankind; and that, in conse- 
quence, the precepts of Judaism had lost their validity. Against 
this Nahmanides argued that the literal meaning of the pas- 
sages quoted from the Talmud do not admit this christologi- 
cal interpretation. On the question of aggadah he claimed that 
the homiletical passages in the Talmud are not obligatory for 
Jews. Rabbis and eminent scholars, such as Yitzhak Baer, H.H. 
Ben-Sasson, and Martin Cohen maintained that Nahmanides’ 
claim was purely political, put forward in a disputation that 
had been imposed on him, so that he even had to use argu- 
ments in which he did not believe in order to overcome the 
Christian attack. Other scholars, such as Cecil Roth and Rob- 
ert Chazan, expressed a more moderate opinion. Chavel, H. 
Maccoby, and B. Septimus suggested that Nahmanides’ view 
was fully compatible with a well-established Jewish tradition. 
Marvin Fox argues that this latter attitude is based on a com- 
plete misunderstanding of Nahmanides’ views and beliefs as 
they are found so clearly throughout his commentary on the 
Torah and that Nahmanides’ view follows a Jewish tradition 
that, though paying full respect to the midrashic commentar- 
ies, does not accept them as necessarily binding, and avows 
that the main issue between Judaism and Christianity does not 
depend on belief in the Messiah. Nahmanides even went on to 
attack the illogicality in Christian dogma concerning the na- 
ture of the Divinity. Some of his utterances hint at the future 
destruction of Christendom. He referred slightingly to the fate 
of Jesus, who was persecuted in his own lifetime and hid from 
his pursuers. Rome, which had been a mighty empire before 
Jesus lived, declined after adopting Christianity, “and now 
the servants of Muhammad have a greater realm than they.’ 
Nahmanides also made the point that “from the time of Jesus 
until the present the world has been filled with violence and 
injustice, and the Christians have shed more blood than all 
other peoples.” He similarly attacked the whole concept of the 
combination of human and divine attributes in Jesus. 

A number of ecclesiastics who saw the turn the disputa- 
tion was taking urged that it should be ended as speedily as 
possible. It was, therefore, never formally concluded, but in- 
terrupted. According to the Latin record of the proceedings, 
the disputation ended because Nahmanides fled prematurely 
from the city. In fact, however, he stayed on in Barcelona for 
over a week after the disputation had been suspended in order 
to be present in the synagogue on the following Sabbath when 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE THEMATIC OUTLINE 


The outline presented here is intended to provide a general view of the conceptual scheme of the Encyclopaedia. It is divided 
into five parts: I. History; I]. Religion; II. Jewish Languages & Literature; IV. Jews in World Culture; V. Women. To show the con- 
ceptual components of the Encyclopaedia’s coverage, each of these general parts is subdivided into a variety of sections and 
sub-sections. The categories used in this outline are intended to be heuristic and thereby serviceable in guiding users through 
the Encyclopaedia. Because the rubrics used as section headings are not necessarily mutually exclusive, certain entries in the 
Encyclopaedia are listed in more than one section. 


I. HISTORY II. RELIGION 
A.ANCIENT PERIOD A. JEWISH 
1. BIBLE p.7 1. JEWISH LAW p. 187 
2. TALMUD pp. 19 2. JEWISH RITUAL & OBSERVANCE pp. 188 


3. SECOND TEMPLE AND LATE ROMAN PERIODS pp. 26 3. JEWISH THOUGHT & PHILOSOPHY _ p. 192 


B. MEDIEVAL & MODERN PERIOD 4. RABBINICS  p. 194 


1. GENERAL HISTORY pp. 34 5. KABBALAH & JEWISH MYSTICISM p. 214 
a. Antisemitism p. 35 6. HASIDISM pp. 217 
b. Demography p. 36 
c. Economic History p. 36 B. OTHER 


d. Zionism _ p. 37 


1. CHRISTIANITY | p. 218 
2. REGIONAL HISTORY 


Israel, Land and State ofp. 39 2. ISLAM (see MUSLIM LANDS) 
Byzantium p. 61 

Muslim Lands (incl. Islam) _ p. 61 
. Asia and Africa p. 67 4. MARRANOS |p. 221 
Western Europe p. 68 

England & British Commonwealth _p. 68 
France, Luxembourg & Belgium _p. 78 
oe aan III. JEWISH LANGUAGES & LITERATURE 
Netherlands p. 105 

Scandinavia p. 107 

Spain & Portugal p. 108 

. Switzerland p. 111 

f. Eastern Europe p. 111 

Bulgaria, Albania & Armenia pp. 111 
Czechoslovakia p. 112 

Greece p. 115 D. YIDDISH LITERATURE p. 228 
Hungary p. 115 

Poland p. 119 

Romania p. 125 IV. JEWS IN WORLD CULTURE 
Russia & Former Soviet Union _ p. 127 

. Yugoslavia p. 135 A.ART  p. 232 


é : aa haere 6 1. ARCHITECTURE p. 233 
. Canada p. 


3. KARAITES | p. 220 


sao emp 


5. SAMARITANS _ p. 222 


A.JEWISH LANGUAGES pp. 222 


SN AYA Y Do 


B. JEWISH LITERATURE p. 223 


C. HEBREW LITERATURE p. 223 


SN AYE Y Po 


i. Latin America _ p. 173 
3. HOLOCAUST HISTORY _ p. 175 
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2. CARTOONING sp. 233 
3. PAINTING pp. 234 
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4. 


5. 


6. 


PHOTOGRAPHY pp. 237 
SCULPTURE _ p. 237 
OTHER p. 238 


B. LITERATURE 


1. 


2: 


3: 


8. 


9. 


BULGARIAN LITERATURE pp. 239 
CZECHOSLOVAK LITERATURE p. 239 
DUTCH LITERATURE p. 239 
ENGLISH LITERATURE pp. 239 
FRENCH LITERATURE p. 242 
GERMAN LITERATURE pp. 243 

GREEK LITERATURE pp. 245 
HUNGARIAN LITERATURE p. 245 
ITALIAN LITERATURE p. 246 


10. POLISH LITERATURE p. 246 


ll. ROMANIAN LITERATURE pp. 246 


12. RUSSIAN LITERATURE p. 247 


13. SCANDINAVIAN LITERATURE p. 248 
14.SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE LITERATURE p. 248 
15. YUGOSLAV LITERATURE p. 248 


C. MUSIC & DANCE pp. 249 


D.SCIENCE pp. 257 
1. BIOLOGY  p. 257 
2. CHEMISTRY  p. 258 
3. ENGINEERING (INCL. INVENTORS)  p. 260 
4. GEOLOGY p. 260 
5. MEDICINE & PHYSIOLOGY  p. 260 
6. PHYSICS & MATHEMATICS 
(INCL. ASTRONOMY & METEOROLOGY)  p. 263 


7. OTHER p. 265 


V. WOMEN »p. 266 
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A. ANCIENT PERIOD 


1. 


BIBLE 

MAIN SURVEYS 
ARCHAEOLOGY 
BIBLE 

HISTORY 


GENERAL ENTRIES 

AARONIDES 

ABADDON 

ACROSTICS 

AGRICULTURAL LAND-MANAGEMENT METHODS AND 
IMPLEMENTS IN ANCIENT EREZ ISRAEL 

AGRICULTURE 

AKEDAH 

ALLEGORY 

ALTAR 

AM HA-AREZ 

ANCIENT OF DAYS 

ANGELS AND ANGELOLOGY 

ANOINTING 

ARCHAEOLOGISTS 

ARCHITECTURE AND ARCHITECTS 

ARCHIVES 

ARIEL 

ARK OF MOSES 

ARK OF NOAH 

ARK OF THE COVENANT 

AZAZEL 

BAAL WORSHIP 

BAHUR 

BALANCE 

BANNER 

BARRENNESS AND FERTILITY 

BDELLIUM 

BELIAL 

BIBLE CODES 

BITUMEN 

BREAD 

BURNING BUSH 

CANAAN, CURSE OF 

CENSUS 

CHEESE 

CHERUB 

CHIEFTAIN 

CITY 

CITY OF REFUGE 

CONCUBINE 

CONGREGATION 

COOKING AND BAKING 
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COPPER SERPENT, THE 
CORVEE 

COSMETICS 
COVENANT 

CRAFTS 

CROWNS, DECORATIVE HEADDRESSES AND WREATHS 
CULT 

CULT PLACES, ISRAELITE 
CUPBEARER 

DAY OF THE LORD 
DEATH, KISS OF 
DECALOGUE 

DEEP, THE 

DEMONS, DEMONOLOGY 
DIVINATION 
DOLMENS 

DOOR AND DOORPOST 
DREAMS 
DRUNKENNESS 

EARTH 

EARTHQUAKE 
ECSTASY 

ELDER 

EMBALMING 

EPHOD 

ETHICS 

EUNUCH 

EUPHEMISM AND DYSPHEMISM 
EXILE, ASSYRIAN 
EXILE, BABYLONIAN 
FAMINE AND DROUGHT 
FIRE 

FISH AND FISHING 
FLAG 

FLESH 

FLOOD, THE 

FODDER 

FOOD 

GENEALOGY 

GEZER CALENDAR 
GOD, NAMES OF 

GOG AND MAGOG 
GOLDEN CALF 
GROVES, SACRED 
HAPAX LEGOMENA 
HAZAK 

HEBREW BOOK TITLES 
HIGH PRIEST 
HISTORIOGRAPHY 
HOLINESS CODE 

HOST OF HEAVEN 
HUNTING 
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I. HISTORY POISON 
A. ANCIENT PERIOD POOR, PROVISION FOR THE 
Bible POTTERY 
GENERAL ENTRIES (continued) POVERTY 


IDOLATRY 

IMPALEMENT 

INCENSE AND PERFUMES 

IR HA-NIDDAHAT 

ISRAEL 

ISRAEL, KINGDOM OF 

JACHIN AND BOAZ 

JACOB, BLESSING OF 
JEALOUSY 

JESHURUN 

KEDUSHAH 

KING, KINGSHIP 

KIPPER 

LABOR 

LACHISH OSTRACA 
LANDMARKS 

LEPROSY 

LETTERS AND LETTER-WRITERS 
LEVITICAL CITIES 

LOTS 

LOVE 

MAGIC 

MANNA 

MATRIARCHS 

MENE, MENE, TEKEL, U-FARSIN 
MENORAH 

MESHA STELE 

MILK 

MILLSTONE 

MISHMAROT AND MAAMADOT 
MOLOCH, CULT OF 

MOON 

MOSES, BLESSING OF 

MYTH, MYTHOLOGY 

NAMES 

NASI 

NATIONS, THE SEVENTY 
NEHUSHTAN 

NETHERWORLD 

NOACHIDE LAWS 

NOMADISM 

NUMBERS, TYPICAL AND IMPORTANT 
OILS 

ORDEAL 

ORDEAL OF JEALOUSY 
OSSUARIES AND SARCOPHAGI 
OSTRACA 

PARABLE 

PARADISE 

PHOENIX 

PILLAR 

PILLAR OF CLOUD AND PILLAR OF FIRE 
PLAGUES OF EGYPT 

POETRY 


PRECIOUS STONES AND JEWELRY 
PRIESTLY VESTMENTS 
PRIESTS AND PRIESTHOOD 
PROPHETS AND PROPHECY 
PROSTITUTION 

PROVERB 

PURITY AND IMPURITY, RITUAL 
RAIN 

RED HEIFER 

RIGHT AND LEFT 

ROD OF AARON 

ROD OF MOSES 

SALT 

SCEPTER 

SCRIBE 

SEA, SONG OF THE 
SEMITES 

SEPTUAGINT 

SERVANT OF THE LORD 
SHEKEL 

SHEWBREAD 

SHIPS AND SAILING 

SIGNS AND SYMBOLS 
SILOAM (OR SHILOAH) INSCRIPTION 
SIN 

SOAP 

STRANGERS AND GENTILES 
SUN 

SUNDIAL 

TABERNACLE 

TABLETS OF THE LAW 
TANAKH 

TARGUM 

TARTAN 

TEKHELET 

TEMPLE 

THRONE 

THUNDER AND LIGHTNING 
TIKKUN SOFERIM 

TITHE 

TOMBS AND TOMBSTONES 
TREASURE, TREASURY 
TRIBES, THE TWELVE 
UGARITIC 

URIM AND THUMMIM 
VULGATE 

WAR AND WARFARE 
WATCHERS 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 
WELLS 

WIDOW 

WISDOM; WISDOM LITERATURE 
WwooD 

WORSHIP 

WRITING 
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YAVNEH-YAM, LEGAL DOCUMENT FROM 
YEAR 

YOKE 

ZADDIK 


BIBLICAL LITERATURE 
Books of the Bible 
AMOS 
CHRONICLES, BOOK OF 
DANIEL, BOOK OF 
DEUTERONOMY 
ECCLESIASTES 
EXODUS, BOOK OF 
EZEKIEL 
EZRA AND NEHEMIAH, BOOK OF 
GENESIS, BOOK OF 
HABAKKUK 
HAGGAI 
HOSEA, BOOK OF 
ISAIAH 
JEREMIAH 
JOB, BOOK OF 
JOEL 
JONAH, BOOK OF 
JOSHUA, BOOK OF 
JUDGES, BOOK OF 
KINGS, BOOK OF 
LAMENTATIONS, BOOK OF 
LEVITICUS, BOOK OF 
MALACHI, BOOK OF 
MICAH 
MINOR PROPHETS 
NAHUM 
NUMBERS, BOOK OF 
OBADIAH, BOOK OF 
PENTATEUCH 
PENTATEUCH, SAMARITAN 
PROVERBS, BOOK OF 
PSALMS, BOOK OF 
RUTH, BOOK OF 
SAMUEL, BOOK OF 
SCROLL OF ESTHER 
SONG OF SONGS 
ZECHARIAH 
ZEPHANIAH 
Other Literature 
BOOK OF JASHAR 
BOOK OF LIFE 
BOOK OF THE COVENANT 
BOOK OF THE WARS OF THE LORD 
BOOKS OF THE CHRONICLES OF THE KINGS OF 

JUDAH AND ISRAEL 

HUMMASH 
SHAPIRA FRAGMENTS 

BIBLICAL FIGURES 

AARON 

ABDON 

ABEL 

ABIATHAR 
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ABIEZER 

ABIGAIL 

ABIHU 

ABIJAH 

ABIMELECH 
ABIMELECH 
ABINADAB 

ABISHAG THE SHUNAMMITE 
ABISHAI 

ABNER 

ABRAHAM 
ABSALOM 

ACHAN 

ACHBOR 

ACHISH 

ACHSAH 

ADAH 

ADAM 
ADONI-BEZEK 
ADONIJAH 
ADONIRAM 
ADONI-ZEDEK 
ADRAMMELECH 
ADRIEL 

AGAG 

AGUR SON OF JAKEH 
AHAB 

AHAB 

AHASUERUS 
AHASUERUS-XERXES 
AHAZ 

AHAZIAH 

AHIJAH 

AHIJAH THE SHILONITE 
AHIKAM 

AHIMAAZ 

AHIMAN, SHESHAI, TALMAI 
AHIMELECH 
AHITHOPHEL THE GILONITE 
AHITUB 
AKHENATON 
AMASA 

AMAZIAH 
AMENOPHIS III 
AMNON 

AMON 

AMOS 

AMRAM 

AMRAPHEL 

ANAK, ANAKIM 
ANAMMELECH 
ANATH 

ANER, ESHKOL, AND MAMRE 
ARAUNAH 

ARIOCH 

ASA 

ASAHEL 

ASAPH 

ASENAPPER 
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ASENATH 
ASHER 
ASHERAH 
ASHIMA 
ASHTORETH 
ATHALIAH 
BAAL-BERITH 
BAALIS 
BAASHA 
BALAAM 
BALAK 
BARAK 
BARUCH 
BARZILLAI 
BATH-SHEBA 
BELSHAZZAR 
BELTESHAZZAR 
BENAIAH 
BEN-HADAD 
BENJAMIN 
BETHUEL 
BEZALEL 
BILHAH 
BITHIAH 
BIZTHA 
BOAZ 

CAIN 


CALEB, CALEBITES 


CAMBYSES 
CANAAN 
CHEDORLAOMER 
CHEMOSH 

COZBI 

CUSH 


CUSHAN-RISHATHAIM 


CYRUS 

DAGON 

DAN 

DANIEL 

DARIUS I 

DARIUS THE MEDE 


DATHAN AND ABIRAM 


DAVID 


DAVID, DYNASTY OF 


DEBORAH 
DELILAH 
DINAH 
DOEG 
EBER 
EGLON 
EHUD 
ELAH 
ELASAH 


ELDAD AND MEDAD 


ELEAZAR 
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ELHANAN 
ELI 

ELIASHIB 
ELIEZER 

ELIHU 

ELIJAH 
ELIMELECH 
ELIPHAZ 

ELISHA 

ELISHAH 
ELISHEBA 
ELKANAH 
ELNATHAN BEN ACHBOR 
EN-DOR, WITCH OF 
ENOCH 

ENOSH 

EPHRAIM 
EPHRON 

ER 

ESARHADDON 
ESAU 

ESTHER 

ETHAN 

ETHBAAL 

EVE 

EVIL MERODACH 
EZRA 

GAAL 

GAD 

GAD 

GAD 

GEDALIAH 
GEHAZI 
GEMARIAH 
GERSHOM 
GERSHON, GERSHONITES 
GESHEM, GASHMU 
GIDEON 

GOIIM 

GOLIATH 

GOMER 
HABAKKUK 
HADAD 

HAGAR 

HAGGAI 

HAM 

HAMAN 
HAMMURAPI 
HAMOR 
HANANIAH SON OF AZZUR 
HANNAH 
HAVILAH 
HAZAEL 

HEBER 

HEMAN 
HEZEKIAH 

HEZIR 

HIEL 

HILKIAH 

HIRAM 
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HOPHNI AND PHINEHAS 
HOPHRA 
HOSHEA 
HULDAH 
HUR 
HUSHAI THE ARCHITE 
ICHABOD 
IMMANUEL 
ISAAC 
ISAIAH 
ISH-BOSHETH 
ISHMAEL 
ISHMAEL 
ISSACHAR 
ITHAMAR 
ITTAI 
JAAZANIAH 
JABAL 

JABIN 

JACOB 

JAEL 

JAIR 

JANNES AND JAMBRES 
JAPHETH 
JAVAN 
JEDAIAH 
JEDUTHUN 
JEHOAHAZ 
JEHOAHAZ 
JEHOASH 
JEHOIACHIN 
JEHOIADA 
JEHOIAKIM 
JEHOIARIB 
JEHORAM 
JEHORAM 
JEHOSHAPHAT 
JEHU 

JEHU 
JEPHTHAH 
JEREMIAH 
JEROBOAM 
JEROBOAM II 
JESHUA 
JESSE 
JETHRO 
JEZEBEL 
JOAB 

JOASH 
JOCHEBED 
JOHANAN 
JOKTAN 
JONATHAN 
JONATHAN 
JOSEPH 
JOSHUA 
JOSIAH 
JOTHAM 
JOTHAM 
JUBAL 
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JUDAH 
KETURAH 

KISH 

KOHATH AND KOHATHITES 
KORAH 

LABAN 

LAMECH 

LEAH 

LEMUEL 

LEVI 

LOT 

MAACAH 

MACHIR 

MAHER SHALAL HASH BAZ 
MAHLON AND CHILION 
MANASSEH 
MANASSEH 

MARDUK 
MELCHIZEDEK 
MENAHEM 
MEPHIBOSHETH 
MERAB 

MERNEPTAH 
MERODACH 
MERODACH-BALADAN 
MESHA 

METHUSELAH 

MICA 

MICAH 

MICAIAH 

MICAIAH 

MICHAEL AND GABRIEL 
MICHAL 

MIRIAM 
MITHREDATH 
MORDECAI 

MOSES 

NAAMAH 

NAAMAN 

NABAL 

NABONIDUS 

NABOTH 

NADAB 

NAHASH 

NAHOR 

NAHSHON 

NAHUM 

NAOMI 

NAPHTALI 

NATHAN 

NAZIRITE 
NEBUCHADNEZZAR 
NEBUZARADAN 

NECO 

NEHEMIAH 
NEPHILIM 
NERGAL-SHAREZER 
NIMROD 

NOAH 

OBED 
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BARCINSKY, HENRYK 


a conversionist sermon was to be delivered. The king himself 
attended the synagogue in state and gave an address, an event 
without medieval precedent. Nahmanides was permitted to 
reply on this occasion. The following day, after receipt of a gift 
of 300 sélidos from the king, he returned home. 

The disputation had far-reaching consequences. It 
prompted the Dominican Raymond Martini to devise a bet- 
ter method of providing christological interpretations to the 
aggadah. In 1280 Martini concluded his book Pugio Fidei 
(Paris, 1651), and henceforward it was used indiscriminately 
by every Christian controversialist wishing to invalidate Juda- 
ism. The king cooperated with missionary activities through- 
out the realm and the Jews were forced to listen to the sermons 
preached by the Dominican friars. An order was issued by the 
latter between August 26 and 29 directing the Jews to erase 
from their copies of the Talmud any passages vilifying Jesus 
and Mary. Failure to do so was punishable by a fine, and books 
which had not been censored as required would be burned. 
The Mishneh Torah of *Maimonides was also condemned to 
be burned because of the references to Jesus in the chapter 
on the laws of kingship at the end of the work. Subsequently, 
the bishop of Gerona obtained a copy of Nahmanides’ own 
account of the disputation. Perhaps through his agency, pro- 
ceedings were then instituted against Nahmanides in 1265 
before the court of the Inquisition on the charge that he had 
blasphemed Jesus. James’ intention to sentence him to two 
years’ banishment and to condemn his work on the disputa- 
tion to be burned, evidently did not satisfy the Dominicans. 
He thereupon ordered the case to be tried before him person- 
ally, intending to adjourn it until the fanaticism had abated. 
The militant Christian religious mendicant orders acted as 
the instrument of the church in its war on Judaism. It was 
at the request of the friars that Pope Clement rv ordered the 
archbishop of Tarragona to collect all the Jewish books in the 
Kingdom of Aragon and surrender them to the Dominicans 
and Franciscans for examination; Paulus Christiani was rec- 
ommended as a trustworthy and able assistant for this task. 
The bull Turbato Corde, also issued by Clement, became the 
basis of the Inquisition policy for prosecuting suspected Juda- 
izers (see papal *bulls), and may also be regarded as an out- 
come of the disputation. The inference drawn by Nahmanides 
is self-evident: he left Spain for Erez Israel, arriving there in 
1267. Judeo-Christian polemics continued in Barcelona in the 
days of *Adret, Nahmanides’ outstanding disciple. On the 
Christian side Martini and Ramon Lull participated in the 
debates that took place in a more private forum. The use of 
Jewish classical texts by Paulus in his confrontation with the 
foremost rabbinic authority in Spain was an innovation in Ju- 
deo-Christian polemics. The Barcelona Disputation was the 
first arena where Paulus Christiani was able to try out his new 
technique of missionizing and where Nahmanides provided 
Jewish counterarguments to the newly formulated Christian 
claims. While the Disputation may have been a great achieve- 
ment for Paulus Christiani in his innovative use of rabbinic 
sources in Christian missionary efforts, for Nahmanides it 
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represented an additional example of the wise and courageous 
leadership which he offered his people. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, 1 (1961), 150-62; idem, in: Tar- 
biz, 2 (1930/31), 172-87; C. Roth, Gleanings (1967), 34-61; M.A. Cohen, 
in: HUCA, 35 (1964), 157-92; Ben-Sasson, in: Molad, 1 (1967), 363-5. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Forment, in: Escritos del Vedat, 7 (1977), 
155-75; H. Grossinger, in: Kairos n.F., 19 (1977), 257-85; 20 (1978), 
1-15, 161-81; M. Orfali, in: Sefarad, 39 (1979), 111-20; R. Chazan, in 
Speculum, 52 (1977), 824-42; idem, in HUCA 51 (1980), 89-110; idem, 
in: HUCA, 61 (1990), 185-201; idem, Barcelona and Beyond, (1992); 
H. Maccoby, Judaism on Trial (1982), incl. text of the Disputation; 
H-G von Mutius, Die christlich-jiidische Zwangsdisputation zu Bar- 
celona (1982); J. Riera I Sans and E. Feliu (eds.), Disputa de Barcelona 
de 1263 (1985); S. Schreiner, in: Judaica, 42 (1986), 141-57; M. Fox, in: 
JJS, 40 (1989), 95-109. 


[Haim Beinart / Yom Tov Assis (2™4 ed.)] 


BARCINSKY (Barczinsky), HENRYK (Henoch; 1896- 
19412), painter and graphic artist. Barcinsky was born in Lodz, 
Poland. As a child, he received a traditional Jewish educa- 
tion and prior to World War 1 attended a private art school in 
Lodz. In 1915-16 he studied at Henryk Glitzenstein’s studio in 
Warsaw. As a teenager, he became close to the circles of young 
Jewish writers and artists who made it their aim to develop 
“contemporary national art.” These ideas were a formative in- 
fluence on the development of Barcinsky’s national and artis- 
tic Weltanschauung, and the artist maintained close ties with 
this environment all through his life. In 1918, he participated 
in the exhibition in Bialystok organized by the Artistic Sec- 
tion of the local Kultur-Liga. In 1919, in Lodz, he joined the 
“Yung Yiddish” modernist group and published his drawings 
in its anthologies. In the same year, he moved to Dresden, 
where he attended the Academy of Arts. In 1924, upon com- 
pleting his studies at the Academy, he traveled around Spain 
and then settled in Berlin. He joined Elsa Lasker-Schiieler’s 
group, which brought together German-Jewish intellectuals 
and cultural figures. In the 1920s, he participated in a num- 
ber of exhibitions in Berlin and Dresden. Living in Germany, 
he never broke ties with Poland and regularly sent his works 
to be shown at exhibitions there. In 1933, when Hitler came 
to power, Barcinsky returned to Poland and settled in Lodz. 
In 1934, the Jewish Society for the Encouragement of Artists 
organized his solo exhibition in Warsaw, in the Jewish com- 
munity building. Barcinsky is one of the most remarkable 
and original representatives of expressionism in Polish art. 
He drew his themes from the Jewish life around him, as well 
as from Jewish folklore. When German occupation troops en- 
tered Poland and were approaching Lodz, Barcinsky fled to 
Tomaszow in the hope of finding refuge with friends there. 
After 1941, no trace of him remained... 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Sandel, Umgekumene Yidishe Kinstler in 
Poiln, vol. 1 (1957), 47-53; J. Malinowski. Grupa “Jung Idysz” i zidowskie 
srodowisko “Nowej Sztuki” w Polsce. 1918-1923 (1987); idem, Malarstwo 
i rzeZba Zydow Polskich w x1x i xx wieku (2000), 158, 189-91. 


[Hillel Kazovsky (2"¢ ed.)] 
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OHOLIAB 

OMRI 

ONAN 

ONKELOS AND AQUILA 
OREB AND ZEEB 
ORPAH 

OTHNIEL 

PALTI 

PASHHUR 
PATRIARCHS, THE 
PEKAH 
PEKAHIAH 
PENINNAH 
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PHARAOH 
PHINEHAS 
POTIPHAR 
POTI-PHERA 

PUT 

PUTIEL 

QUEEN OF SHEBA 
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RAB-SHAKEH 
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RAHAB 

RAMSES 
RAPHAEL 
REBEKAH 
RECHAB AND BAANAH 
REGEM-MELECH 
REHOBOAM 
REHUM 

REPHAIM 
RESHEPH 

REUBEN 

REZIN 

RIMMON 

RIZPAH 

SAMSON 

SAMUEL 
SANDALFON 
SARAH 

SARGON II 

SAUL 
SENNACHERIB 
SERAIAH 

SERAPH 

SETH 

SETI I 
SHADRACH, MESHACH, ABED-NEGO 
SHALLUM 
SHALMANESER III 
SHALMANESER V 


SHAMGAR 
SHAMMAH 
SHAPHAN 
SHAREZER 
SHEALTIEL 

SHEBA BEN BICHRI 
SHEBNAH 

SHEM 

SHEMAIAH 
SHESHBAZZAR 
SHIMEI 

SHIPHRAH AND PUAH 
SHISHAK 
SHULAMMITE 

SIHON 

SIKKUTH AND CHIUN 
SIMEON 

SISERA 

SO 

SOLOMON 

SOLOMON, SERVANTS OF 
SUCCOTH-BENOTH 
TABEEL, THE SON OF 
TAMAR 

TAMMUZ 

TEMA 

TEMAN 

TERAH 

TERAPHIM 

TIBNI 
TIGLATH-PILESER III 
TIRHAKAH 
TUBAL-CAIN 

URIAH 

URIEL 

UZZAH 

UZZIAH 

VASHTI 

ZADOK 

ZEBAH AND ZALMUNNA 
ZEBULUN 
ZECHARIAH 
ZECHARIAH 
ZECHARIAH 
ZECHARIAH 
ZEDEKIAH 
ZEDEKIAH 
ZELOPHEHAD 
ZEPHANIAH 

ZERAH 

ZERAH THE CUSHITE 
ZERUBBABEL 

ZIBA 

ZILPAH 

ZIMRI 

ZIMRI 

ZIPPORAH 


PLACES AND PEOPLES 
ABEL SHITTIM 
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ABEL, AVEL 
ABEL-BETH-MAACAH 
ABEL-MAUL 
ABEL-MEHOLAH 
ACHOR, VALLEY OF 
ACHSHAPH 
ACHZIB 

ACRE 

ADAM 

ADORAIM 
ADULLAM 

AHLAB 

AI 

AKKAD 

ALALAKH 

ALMON 
ALMON-DIBLATHAIM 
AMALEKITES 
AMMON, AMMONITES 
AMORITES 

ANAB 
ANAHARATH 
ANATHOTH 
ARAM, ARAMEANS 
ARAM-DAMASCUS 
ARARAT 

ARGOB 

ARNON 

AROER 

ASHDOD 
ASHKELON 
ASHKENAZ 
ASHTAROTH, ASHTEROTH-KARNAIM, KARNAIM 
ATAROTH 

AVVIM 

AZEKAH 
AZNOTH-TABOR 
AZOR 

BAALAH 
BAAL-GAD 
BAAL-HAZOR 
BAAL-MEON 
BAAL-PERAZIM 
BAAL-ZEPHON 
BABEL, TOWER OF 
BABYLON 
BABYLONIA 
BAHURIM 

BASHAN 

BEER 

BEEROTH 
BEERSHEBA 
BENE-BERAK 
BESOR, BROOK OF 
BET AGLAYIM 
BET(H)-ANATH 
BET(H)-CHEREM 
BET(H)-DAGON 
BET(H)-EDEN 
BET(H)-EL 
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BET(H)-HARAM 
BET HARODON 
BET(H)-HORON 
BETHLEHEM 
BET(H) LEHEM (Ha-Gelilit) 
BET(H)-NIMRAH 
BET(H)-REHOB 
BET(H)-SHEAN 
BET(H)-SHEMESH 
BET(H)-SHITTAH 
BET YERAH 
BET(H)-ZUR 
BEZEK 

CABUL 

CALNEH 
CANAAN, LAND OF 
CAPHTOR 
CARMEL 
CARMEL, MOUNT 
CHALDEA, CHALDEANS 
CHEBAR 
CHERITH 
CHINNERETH 
COZEBA 

CUSH 

CUTH, CUTHAH 
DAMASCUS 

DAN 

DEBIR 
DOBRATH 

DOR 

DOTHAN 
EBEN-EZER 
EBLA 

EDOM 

EDREI 

EGLON 

EGYPT 

EGYPT, BROOK OF 
EKRON 

ELAM 
EL-AMARNA 
ELATH 

ELEALEH 
ELTEKEH 

EMAR 

EN-DOR 
EN-GANNIM 
EN-HAROD 
EN-RIMMON 
EN-ROGEL 
EPHRATH 
EPHRON 

ERECH 

ESHTAOL 
ESHTEMOA 
ETAM 
EUPHRATES 
EZION-GEBER 
GALILEE 
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A. ANCIENT PERIOD 


Bible 
PLACES AND PEOPLEs (continued) 


GARDEN OF EDEN 
GATH 
GATH-HEPHER 
GATH-RIMMON 
GAZA 

GEBA 

GEDERAH, GEDEROTH 
GEDOR 
GEHINNOM 
GERAR 

GERIZIM, MOUNT 
GEZER 
GIBBETHON 
GIBEAH, GEBA 
GIBEON 
GIBEONITES AND NETHINIM 
GILBOA 

GILEAD 

GILGAL 
GINNOSAR, PLAIN OF 
GIRGASHITES 
GITTAIM 

GOLAN 

GOSHEN 

GOZAN 

HABIRU 

HABOR 

HADID 

HADRACH 
HALHUL 

HAM 

HAMMATH 
HANNATHON 
HAPHARAIM 
HARAN 
HAROSHETH-GOIIM 
HAURAN 
HAVILAH 
HAVVOTH-JAIR 
HAZER, HAZERIM 
HAZEROTH 
HAZOR 

HEBRON 
HELIOPOLIS 
HEPHER 
HERMON, MOUNT 
HESHBON 
HITTITES 
HIVITES, THE 
HOLON 

HOR 

HORMAH 
HORONAIM 
HOUSE OF THE FOREST OF LEBANON 
HUKOK 


HULEH 
HURRIANS 

HYKSOS 

IBLEAM 

IJON 

IR-NAHASH 

IRON 

ISHMAELITES 
JABBOK 
JABESH-GILEAD 
JABNEEL 

JABNEH 

JAFFA 

JAHAZ, JAHAZA 
JANOAH, JANAH 
JAPHIA 

JARMUTH 

JATTIR, JETHIRA 
JAZER 

JEBUS, JEBUSITE 
JEHOSHAPHAT, VALLEY OF 
JERICHO 
JERUSALEM 
JEZREEL 

JEZREEL, VALLEY OF 
JOKNEAM 

JORDAN 

JOTAPATA 
JOTBATH, JOTHBATAH 
KADESH 

KANAH 

KARKAR 

KARNAIM 

KEDAR 

KEDEMITES 
KEDEMOTH 

KEILAH 

KENATH 

KENITE 

KERAK OR CHARAX 
KIDRON 

KINNERET, LAKE 
KIR HARESETH 
KIRIATH-JEARIM 
KISHON 

KITTIM 

LACHISH 

LEBANON 
LEBO-HAMATH 
LIBNAH 

LO-DEBAR 

LUZ 

LYDDA 

LYDIA, LYDIANS 
MAALEH AKRABBIM 
MACHPELAH, CAVE OF 
MADABA, MEDEBA 
MADON 
MAHANAIM 
MAKKEDAH 
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MAMRE 
MAON 

MARESHAH 

MARI 

MEDES AND MEDIA 
MEGIDDO 
MEMPHIS 

MERON 

MEROZ 

MESHECH 
MESOPOTAMIA 
MEUNITES 
MICHMASH 
MIDIAN, MIDIANITES 
MIGDOL 

MINNITH 
MISREPHOTH-MAIM 
MIZPEH; MIZPAH 
MOAB 

MOLADAH 
MORESHETH-GATH 
MORIAH 

MOUNT OF OLIVES 
MOZA, (HA-) MOZAH 
NAHALAL 

NAVEH 

NEBAIOTH 

NEBO 

NEGEV 
NETOPHAH 

NILE 

NINEVEH 

NOB 

NUZI 

ONO 

OPHEL 

OPHIR 

OPHRAH 
PADDAN-ARAM 
PARAH, PERATH 
PARAN 

PARVAIM 

PATHROS 

PEKOD 

PELLA 

PENUEL 
PERGAMUM 
PERIZZITES 
PHILISTINES 
PHOENICIA, PHOENICIANS 
PI-HAHIROTH 
PISGAH 

PITHOM 

PUNON 

QUE 

RABBAH 
RABBATH-AMMON 
RAFA 

RAMAH 

RAMAT RAHEL 
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RAMOTH 
RAMOTH-GILEAD 
RAMSES 
RECHABITES 

RED SEA 

REHOB 
REHOBOTH 
REHOV, TEL 
REPHAIM 
REPHIDIM 

RESEN 

RIBLAH 
RIMMON-PEREZ 
RODANIM 

RUMAH OR ARUMAH 
SABEA 

SALCHAH 
SAMARIA 

SEIR, MOUNT 
SENAAH 
SEPHARAD 
SEPHARVAIM 
SHAALBIM 

SHAAR HA-GOLAN 
SHARUHEN 
SHECHEM 
SHEPHELAH 
SHIHIN 

SHIHOR, SHIHOR-LIBNATH 
SHILOAH, SILOAM 
SHILOH 

SHIMRON 

SHINAR 

SHUNEM 
SHUSHAN 

SIDON 

SIN, WILDERNESS OF 
SINAI 

SINAI, MOUNT 
SOCOH OR SOCO 
SODOM AND GOMORRAH 
SOREK, VALLEY OF 
SUCCOTH 

SUMER, SUMERIANS 
TAANACH 

TABOR, MOUNT 
TADMOR 

TAMAR 

TAPPUAH 
TARSHISH 

TEKOA 

TEMA 

THEBES 

THEBEZ 

TIGRIS 

TIMNA 

TIMNAH 
TIMNATH-HERES 
TIRZAH 

TOB 


THEMATIC OUTLINE 
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I. HISTORY DOVE 
A. ANCIENT PERIOD DYE PLANTS 
Bible EAGLE 
PLACES AND PEOPLEs (continued) EBONY 
ELEPHANT 
TRANSJORDAN FENNEL 
TYRE FIG 
UGARIT FLAX 
UR FLEA 
UZ FLOWERS 
UZAL FLY 
WADI AL-NATTUF FOX 
WILDERNESS FRANKINCENSE 
ZAMZUMMIM FROG 
ZANOAH GALBANUM 
ZAPHON GARLIC 
ZAREPHATH GAZELLE 
ZARETHAN GECKO 
ZEMARAIM GNAT 
ZERED GOAT 
ZEREDAH GOOSE 
ZIKLAG GRASSHOPPER 
ZION GULL 
ZIPH HARE 
ZOAN HAWK 
ZORAH HEMLOCK 
HENNA 
FLORA AND FAUNA HONEY 
ALGUM HOOPOE 
ALMOND HORNET 
ANIMALS OF THE BIBLE AND TALMUD HORSE 
APPLE HYRAX 
BALSAM HYSSOP 
BARLEY IBEX 
BAY TREE IVORY 
BEAR JACKAL 
BEE JUNIPER 
BEHEMOTH KITE 
CALAMUS, SWEET LAUDANUM 
CAMEL LEECH 
CAPER LEEK 
CAROB LENTIL 
CASTOR-OIL PLANT LEOPARD 
CAT LEVIATHAN 
CATTLE LION 
CEDAR LIZARD 
CENTIPEDE LOCUST 
CHAMELEON MANDRAKE 
CHICKEN MELON 
CINNAMON MILLET 
CORAL MOLE 
CORIANDER MOTH 
COTTON MOUSE 
CRANE MULBERRY 
CRIMSON WORM MUSHROOMS 
CROCODILE MYRRH 
CUCUMBER MYRTLE 
CYPRESS NIGHTINGALE 
DEER NUT 
DOG OAK 
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OLEANDER 
OLIVE 
ONAGER 
ONION 
ORACH 
OSTRICH 
OWL 

PALM 
PAPYRUS 
PARTRIDGE 
PIG 

PINE 
PISTACHIO 
PLANE TREE 
PLANTS 
PLUM 
POMEGRANATE 
POPLAR 
QUAIL 

RAT 

RAVEN 
REED 
ROCKET 
ROSE 
SAFFRON 
SCORPION 
SHEEP 

SILK 

SKINK 
SNAKE 
SORGHUM 
SPARROW 
SPICES 
SPIDER 
SPIKENARD 
STORAX 
STORK 
SWIFT 
SYCAMORE 
TAHASH 
TAMARISK 
TEREBINTH 
THISTLES AND THORNS 
TORTOISE 
TRAGACANTH 
TURTLE DOVE 
VEGETABLES 
VINE 
VULTURES 
WEEDS 
WHEAT 
WILD BULL 
WILLOW 
WOLF 

WORM 
WORMWOOD 


BIBLICAL SCHOLARS 
AHARONI, YOHANAN 
AINSWORTH, HENRY 
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ALBRIGHT, WILLIAM FOXWELL 
ALT, ALBRECHT 

ANDREWES, LANCELOT 

ASTRUC, JEAN 

BADE, WILLIAM FREDERIC 
BAETHGEN, FRIEDRICH WILHELM ADOLPH 
BAUDISSIN, WOLF WILHELM, GRAF VON 
BAUER, HANS 

BAUMGARTEL, ELISE J. 
BAUMGARTNER, WALTER 
BECK(IUS), MATTHIAS FRIEDRICH 
BEEK, MARTINUS ADRIANUS 
BEN-ASHER, AARON BEN MOSES 
BEN-ASHER, MOSES 
BEN-NAPHTALI, MOSES BEN DAVID 
BENTZEN, AAGE 

BENZINGER, IMMANUEL 
BERGSTRAESSER, GOTTHELF 
BERTHOLET, ALFRED 

BLEEK, FRIEDRICH 

BONFRERE, JAQUES 

BUDDE, KARL FERDINAND REINHARD 
BUHL, FRANZ PEDER WILLIAM MEYER 
BUTTENWIESER, MOSES 

CASSUTO, UMBERTO 

CHEYNE, THOMAS KELLY 
COCCEIUS, JOHANNES 

COLENSO, JOHN WILLIAM 

COOK, STANLEY ARTHUR 

COOKE, GEORGE ALBERT 
CORNILL, CARL HEINRICH 
CROWFOOT, JOHN WINTER 
DAVIDSON, SAMUEL 

DEL MEDICO, HENRI E. 
DELITZSCH, FRIEDRICH 

DEUTSCH, EMANUEL OSKAR 

DIEZ MACHO, ALEJANDRO 
DILLMANN, AUGUST 

DOTHAN, TRUDE 

DRIVER, SAMUEL ROLLES 

DUBNO, SOLOMON BEN JOEL 
DUHM, BERNHARD 
DUPONT-SOMMER, ANDRE 
EERDMANS, BERNARDUS DIRKS 
EHRLICH, ARNOLD BOGUMIL 
EICHHORN, JOHANN GOTTERIED 
EISSFELDT, OTTO 

ERMAN, JOHANN PETER ADOLF 
EWALD, HEINRICH GEORG AUGUST 
FEIGIN, SAMUEL ISAAC 
FINKELSTEIN, JACOB JOEL 
FISHBANE, MICHAEL 

FRANKFORT, HENRI 
FRYMER-KENSKY, TIKVA 
GALLING, KURT 

GARSTANG, JOHN 

GEDDES, ALEXANDER 

GELB, IGNACE JAY 

GESENIUS, HEINRICH FRIEDRICH WILHELM 
GEVIRTZ, STANLEY 
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I. HISTORY MARTI, KARL 
A. ANCIENT PERIOD MAZAR, BENJAMIN 
1. Bible MEINHOLD, JOHANNES FRIEDRICH 
BIBLICAL SCHOLARs (continued) MEYER, EDUARD 
MICHAELIS, JOHANN DAVID 
GINSBERG, HAROLD LOUIS MILGROM, JACOB 
GINSBURG, CHRISTIAN DAVID MOWINCKEL, SIGMUND OLAF PLYTT 
GORDIS, ROBERT NATHAN, MORDECAI 
GORDON, CYRUS HERZL NICHOLAS DE LYRE 
GRAF, KARL HEINRICH NOTH, MARTIN 
GREENBERG, MOSHE NOWACK, WILHELM GUSTAV HERMANN 
GREENFIELD, JONAS CARL ORLINSKY, HARRY MEYER 
GRESSMANN, HUGO PARROT, ANDRE 
GRUENBERG, SAMUEL PEDERSEN, JOHANNES 
GUNKEL, HERMANN PELLICANUS (Rubeaquensis), CONRAD 
GUTHE, HERMANN PETRIE, SIR WILLIAM MATTHEW FLINDERS 
HALLO, WILLIAM PFEIFFER, ROBERT HENRY 
HARAN, MENAHEM POPPER, WILLIAM 
HELD, MOSHE RAD, GERHARD VON 
HENGSTENBERG, ERNST WILHELM REUSS, EDUARD 
HITZIG, FERDINAND ROSENMUELLER, ERNST FRIEDRICH KARL 
HOELSCHER, GUSTAV ROWLEY, HAROLD HENRY 
HOSCHANDER, JACOB RYSSEL, VICTOR 
HOTTINGER, JOHANN HEINRICH SANDMEL, SAMUEL 
HRABANUS MAURUS SARNA, NAHUM 
HUPFELD, HERMANN CHRISTIAN KARL SCHAEFFER, CLAUDE F. A. 
ILGEN, KARL DAVID SEELIGMANN, ISAC LEO 
JACOB BEN HAYYIM BEN ISAAC IBN SEGAL, MOSES HIRSCH (ZEVI) 
ADONIJAH SELLIN, ERNST 

JACOB, BENNO SHAPIRO, DAVID S. 
JAMPEL, SIGMUND SMEND, RUDOLPH 
JEREMIAS, ALFRED SMITH, SIR GEORGE ADAM 
JIRKU, ANTON SMITH, JOHN MERLIN POWIS 
KALISCH, MARKUS MORITZ SMITH, WILLIAM ROBERTSON 
KAUFMANN, YEHEZKEL SPEISER, EPHRAIM AVIGDOR 
KAUTZSCH, EMIL FRIEDRICH STEUERNAGEL, CARL 
KEIL, KARL FRIEDRICH TADMOR, HAYIM 
KENYON, KATHLEEN MARY TALMON, SHEMARYAHU 
KIRKPATRICK, ALEXANDER FRANCIS TAVUS, JACOB BEN JOSEPH 
KITTEL, RUDOLF THEODORE OF MOPSUESTIA 
KUENEN, ABRAHAM TIGAY, JEFFREY 
KUGEL, JAMES TORREY, CHARLES CUTLER 
LA PEYRERE, ISAAC TUR-SINAI (Torczyner), NAPHTALI HERZ (Harry) 
LANDSBERGER, BENNO TYNDALE, WILLIAM 
LEIBOWITZ, NEHAMA VATKE, WILHELM 
LEUSDEN, JOHANN VAUX, ROLAND DE 
LEVENSON, JON VOLZ, PAUL 
LEVINE, BARUCH VRIEZEN, THEODORUS CHRISTIAAN 
LEWY, JULIUS WALTON, BRYAN 
LIGHTFOOT, JOHN WEILL, RAYMOND 
LODS, ADOLPHE WEINGREEN, JACOB 
LOEWE, JOEL (BRILL) WEISS, MEIR 
LOEWISOHN, SOLOMON WELLHAUSEN, JULIUS 
LOISY, ALFRED FIRMIN WETTE, DE, WILHELM MARTIN LEBERECHT 
LOWTH, ROBERT WIENER, HAROLD MARCUS 
MACALISTER, ROBERT ALEXANDER STEWART WINCKLER, HUGO 
MAHLER, EDUARD WOOLLEY, SIR CHARLES LEONARD 
MALAMAT, ABRAHAM YEIVIN, SHEMUEL 
MARGOLIS, MAX LEOPOLD ZIMMERLI, WALTHER 
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2. TALMUD 


MAIN SURVEYS 
MISHNAH 

TALMUD, BABYLONIAN 
TALMUD, JERUSALEM 


GENERAL ENTRIES 

ACADEMIES IN BABYLONIA AND EREZ ISRAEL 

AGGADAH 

AHERIM 

ALEF 

ALLEGORY 

ALLUF 

ALPHABET, HEBREW, IN MIDRASH, TALMUD, AND 
KABBALAH 

AM HA-AREZ 

AMORA 

AMORAIM 

ANDROGYNOS 

ANGELS AND ANGELOLOGY 

ANOINTING 

ARK OF THE COVENANT 

BAHUR 

BARRENNESS AND FERTILITY 

BAT KOL 

BEI AVIDAN 

BEI-RAV 

BET HILLEL AND BET SHAMMAI 

BREAD 

CAPTIVES, RANSOMING OF 

CHEESE 

CHURCH FATHERS 

COSMETICS 

CROWNS, DECORATIVE HEADDRESSES AND 
WREATHS 

DEMONS, DEMONOLOGY 

DESKARTA 

DIVINATION 

DREAMS 

DRUNKENNESS 

EARTH 

EGGS 

ELDER 

EUPHEMISM AND DYSPHEMISM 

EVEN SHETIYYAH 

FIRE 

FISH AND FISHING 

FLESH 

FLOOD, THE 

GEMARA 

GENEALOGY 

GOD, NAMES OF 

GREEK AND LATIN LANGUAGES, RABBINICAL 
KNOWLEDGE OF 

HAVER, HAVERIM 

HAVER IR 

HEBREW BOOK TITLES 

HERMENEUTICS 

IDOLATRY 
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INCENSE AND PERFUMES 

JEALOUSY 

KABBALAH 

KALLAH, MONTHS OF 

KEZAZAH 

LABOR 

LEKET, SHIKHHAH, AND PEAH 

LEPROSY 

LUZ OF THE SPINE 

MAGIC 

MAHOZA 

MAR 

MATA MEHASYA 

MISHMAROT AND MAAMADOT 

MNEMONICS 

MOON 

NAMES 

NARESH 

NEHUTEI 

OILS 

PARABLE 

PESHAT 

PILPUL 

PITTUM HA-KETORET 

POVERTY 

PRECIOUS STONES AND JEWELRY 

PROFANITY 

PROSBUL 

PROSTITUTION 

PROVERBS, TALMUDIC 

PUMBEDITA 

RAIN 

RESH KALLAH 

RIGHT AND LEFT 

SALT 

SEA, SONG OF THE 

SHAS 

SHEKANZIB 

SOAP 

SUN 

SURA 

SYNAGOGUE 

TALMID HAKHAM 

TALMUD 

TALMUD, BURNING OF 

TALMUD, MUSICAL RENDITION 

TALMUD AND MIDDLE PERSIAN 
CULTURE 

TANNA, TANNAIM 

TEN MARTYRS, THE 

THUNDER AND LIGHTNING 

TIGRIS 

TITLES 

USHA, SYNOD OF 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 

WINE 

WRITING 

ZAKEN MAMRE 

ZUGOT 
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A. ANCIENT PERIOD 


2. Talmud (continued) 


TALMUDIC LITERATURE 
Orders and Tractates 
ARAKHIN 
AVODAH ZARAH 
AVOT 
BAVA BATRA 
BAVA KAMMA 
BAVA MEZIA 
BEKHOROT 
BERAKHOT 
BEZAH 
BIKKURIM 
DEMAI 
DEREKH EREZ 
EDUYYOT 
ERUVIN 
GITTIN 
HAGIGAH 
HALLAH 
HORAYOT 
HULLIN 
KALLAH 
KELIM 
KERITOT 
KETUBBOT 
KIDDUSHIN 
KILAYIM 
KINNIM 
KODASHIM 
MA ASEROT 
MAASER SHENI 
MAKHSHIRIN 
MAKKOT 
MASSEKHET 
MEGILLAH 
ME ILAH 
MENAHOT 
MIDDOT 
MIKVAOT 
MINOR TRACTATES 
MOED 
MOED KATAN 
NASHIM 
NAZIR 
NEDARIM 
NEGAIM 
NEZIKIN 
NIDDAH 
OHOLOT 
ORLAH 
PARAH 
PEAH 
PESAHIM 
ROSH HA-SHANAH 
SANHEDRIN 


SEMAHOT 
SHABBAT 
SHEKALIM 
SHEVIIT 
SHEVU OT 
SOFERIM 
SOTAH 
SUKKAH 
TAANIT 
TAMID 
TEMURAH 
TERUMOT 
TEVUL YOM 
TOHOROT 
TOHOROT 
UKZIN 
YADAYIM 
YEVAMOT 
YOMA 
ZAVIM 
ZERAIM 
ZEVAHIM 


Other Literature 
AGGADAT BERESHIT 
AVOT DE-RABBI NATHAN 
AVOT NEZIKIN 
BARAITA, BERAITOT 


BARAITA DE-MELEKHET HA-MISHKAN 


BARAITA DE-NIDDAH 
BARAITA OF 32 RULES 
BOOK OF LIFE 
DEUTERONOMY RABBAH 
ESTHER RABBAH 

EXODUS RABBAH 

GENESIS RABBAH 
LAMENTATIONS RABBAH 
LEVITICUS RABBAH 
MEGILLAT SETARIM 
MEGILLAT TAANIT 
MEGILLAT YUHASIN 
MEKHILTA DEUTERONOMY 
MEKHILTA OF R. ISHMAEL 


MEKHILTA OF R. SIMEON BEN YOHAI 


MIDRESHEI AGGADAH 
MIDRESHEI HALAKHAH 
PESIKTA DE-RAV KAHANA 


POLEMICS AND POLEMICAL LITERATURE 


RUTH RABBAH 

SEDER OLAM 

SIFRA 

SIFREI DEUTERONOMY 
SIFREI HA-MINIM 

SIFREI NUMBERS 

SIFREI ZUTA DEUTERONOMY 
SIFREI ZUTA NUMBERS 
SONG OF SONGS RABBAH 
TANHUMA YELEMMEDENU 
TOSEFTA 
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AMORAIM AND TANNAIM 
ABBA 

ABBA BAR AHA 

ABBA BAR AVINA 

ABBA BAR KAHANA 
ABBA BAR MARTA 

ABBA BAR MEMEL 

ABBA BAR ZAVDA 

ABBA BAR ZEMINA 

ABBA BEN ABBA HA-KOHEN 
ABBA BENJAMIN 

ABBA GURYON OF SIDON 
ABBA HILKIAH 

ABBAHU 

ABBA KOHEN BARDELA 
ABBA OF AKKO 

ABBA OSHAYA (Hoshaya) OF TIRIAH 
ABBA SAUL 

ABBA SAUL BEN BATNIT 
ABBAYE 

ABBAYE KASHISHA 

ABBA YOSE BEN DOSTAI 
ABBA YOSE BEN HANIN (Johanan) 
ADDA BAR AHAVAH 

AHA 

AHA BAR HANINA 

AHA BAR RAV 

AHA BEN JACOB 

AHAI 

AHAI BEN JOSIAH 

AIBU 

AKAVYAH BEN MAHALALEL 
AKIVA 

ALEXANDRI 

AMEIMAR 

AMMI BAR NATHAN 
AMRAM 

AMRAM HASIDA (“The Pious”) 
ANAN 

ASHI 

ASSI 

ASSI, RAV 

AVDAN 

AVDIMI BAR HAMA 
AVDIMI OF HAIFA 

AVIA 

AVIMI 

AVIMI BEN ABBAHU 
AVIN 

AVINA 

AVIRA 

AVTALYON 

AZARIAH 

AZARIAH 

BAR HEDYA 

BAR KAPPARA 

BEBAI 

BEBAI BAR ABBAYE 
BENAAH 
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BEN AZZAI, SIMEON 

BEN BAG BAG 

BEN HE HE 

BENJAMIN BEN JAPHET 

BEN KALBA SAVUA 

BEN PETURA (Ben Peturi, Ben Peturin) 
BEN STADA 

BEN ZOMA, SIMEON 

BERECHIAH 

DANIEL HAYYATA 

DIMI 

DIMI OF NEHARDEA 

DOSA BEN HARKINAS 

DOSTAI BEN JUDAH 

DOSTAI BEN YANNAI 

ELEAZAR BEN ARAKH 

ELEAZAR BEN AZARIAH 

ELEAZAR BEN DAMMA 

ELEAZAR BEN HANANIAH BEN HEZEKIAH 
ELEAZAR BEN JUDAH OF BARTOTA 
ELEAZAR BEN MATYA 

ELEAZAR BEN PARTA 

ELEAZAR BEN PEDAT 

ELEAZAR BEN SHAMMUA 

ELEAZAR BEN SIMEON 

ELEAZAR BEN YOSE I 

ELEAZAR BEN YOSE II 

ELEAZAR BEN ZADOK 

ELEAZAR HA-KAPPAR 

ELEAZAR HISMA 

ELEAZAR OF MODI'IN 

ELIEZER BEN HYRCANUS 

ELIEZER BEN JACOB 

ELIEZER BEN YOSE HA-GELILI 
ELISHA BEN AVUYAH 

GAMALIEL (HA-ZAKEN), RABBAN 
GEBIHA OF BE-KATIL 

GIDDAL 

HAGGAI 

HAGGAI OF SEPPHORIS 

HALAFTA 

HALAFTA BEN SAUL 

HAMA (of Nehardea) 

HAMA BAR BISA 

HAMA BAR HANINA 

HAMNUNA 

HANA BAR HANILAI 

HANA BEN BIZNA 

HANAN THE EGYPTIAN 

HANANIAH (Hanina) 

HANANIAH (Hanina) BEN HAKHINAI 
HANANIAH (Hanina) BEN TERADYON 
HANANIAH (Hanina) OF SEPPHORIS 
HANINA (Hananiah) 

HANINA BAR HAMA 

HANINA (Hinena) BAR-PAPA (Pappi) 
HANINA BEN ABBAHU 

HANINA BEN ANTIGONUS 

HANINA BEN DOSA 
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BARD, BASIL JOSEPH ASHER (1914-2002), English 
lawyer and chemist. Bard studied chemistry at the Royal Col- 
lege of Science and also became a barrister. During World 
War 11 he worked in the legal departments of various gov- 
ernment ministries dealing with the production and supply 
of explosives and aircraft. In 1950 he entered the government 
National Research Development Corporation and succes- 
sively served as commercial manager, technical director, ex- 
ecutive director, and chief executive and was appointed its 
managing director in 1971. Bard became the first chairman of 
the British branch of the Licensing Executives Society and 
served on a number of government committees. Bard was 
actively interested in Jewish communal and Zionist affairs. 
From 1977 to 1981 he was chairman of the Birmingham 
Mint. 


[Samuel Aaron Miller] 


BARDACH, ISRAEL (Isaac ben Hayyim Moses; c. late 
18th century), Hebrew grammarian. Bardach, who lived in 
Lithuania, is known as the author of Taamei Torah (Vilna, 
1822), a book on the accents (cantillations) of the Torah which 
was published by his brother Meir Bardach. The second part 
of this work contains a treatise on Hebrew grammar. In the 
introduction to Taamei Torah, Bardach mentions that he 
had also written commentaries on the Idra Rabba (of the 
*Zohar), on the Babylonian and Jerusalem Talmuds, and on 
the Shulhan Arukh. However, the existence of all of these is 
unknown. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ocar, 211, no. 122. 


BARDAKI, ISAIAH BEN ISSACHAR BER (1790-1862), 
Polish rabbi and later head of the Jerusalem community. Bar- 
daki was born in Pinsk and settled in Erez Israel in 1810, af- 
ter the death of his first wife. In 1823 he married the daugh- 
ter of R. *Israel b. Samuel of Shklov who mentions Bardaki 
with great affection. This marriage assured him of a leading 
position in the growing Ashkenazi community of Jerusalem. 
Upon the death of his father-in-law, he became head of the 
community. Wherever he went he was accompanied by his 
own interpreter and his personal attendant. Bardaki greatly 
strengthened the community, although he was opposed to all 
modern trends. Several buildings adjoining the Or ha-Hayyim 
Yeshivah were constructed under his auspices and the com- 
pound was named after him Hazar Rabbi Yeshayahu. He was 
a vice consul of Austria (a post of great importance in the *ca- 
pitulations regime prevailing in Jerusalem), and received the 
title of hakham bashi (“chief rabbi”). Several of his works are 
extant in manuscript. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.M. Luncz, in: Yerushalayim, 5 (1898), 
232-4; Y. Yellin, Zikhronot le-Ven Yerushalayim (1924), 8-10; Frumkin- 
Rivlin, 3 (1929), 227-9; A. Yaari, The Goodly Heritage (1958), 46, 53-43 
J. Rimon and J.Z. Wassermann, Yerushalayim ha-Attikah (1958), 
150-2. 


[Itzhak Alfassi] 
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BARDANASHVILI, JOSEF (1948- _), Israeli composer. 
Born in Batumi, Georgia, Bardanashvili studied at the Music 
Academy in Tbilisi under Alexander Shaverzashvili, where 
he graduated with a Ph.D. in composition in 1976. He was 
the director of the Batumi College (1986-91) and cultural 
vice minister of Adjaria (1993-94). He settled in Israel in 1995 
and was composer-in-residence of the Israel Sinfonette Or- 
chestra of Ra’anannah from 1996 to 1999. He taught at Camera 
Obscura College in 1998-99, at the Rubin Academy of Mu- 
sic, Tel Aviv, in 1998-2000, and at the Bar-Ilan University and 
Sapir Academy College. He served as musical director of 
the Tel Aviv Biennale for Contemporary Music in 2002 and 
2004. 

Bardanashvili composed the first Georgian rock-opera, 
Alternative (1976), and rock-ballet, Tutor (1982). Among his 
other works are three operas, Moving Stars (1982), Eva (1998), 
and A Journey to the End of the Millennium (2004); two ballets 
(1972, 1991); two symphonies (1980, 2001); concertos for gui- 
tar, flute, piano, and violin; a triptych for voices and orches- 
tra, Children of God, with texts from the Talmud, Koran, New 
Testament, and Book of Psalms (1997); Time to Love with texts 
from the Song of Songs, the Evangelists, Samuel ha-Nagid, and 
Nahapet Kuchak (1999); string quartets, quintets, piano trios, 
piano sonatas, choir music, and music for over 20 films and 
40 theater productions. Having been influenced by Schnittke's 
polistylistic music and Kancheli’s music, Bardanashvili was 
one of the first postmodern composers in the former Soviet 
Union to build his compositions on Georgian folklore and the 
music of Caucasian Jews. 

Bardanashvili’s compositions have been successfully 
performed all over the world by famous soloists, conductors, 
and orchestras such as the Israel Philharmonic, the St. Peters- 
burg Marinsky Theater, the Berliner Symphoniker, Jerusalem 
Symphony, Dochnanyi (Hungary), and festivals in Israel and 
abroad. Among his honors are the title of Honored Artist of 
Georgia (1988), the Paliashvili Award (1997), the akKUM Com- 
poser Prize (1998), the AakuM Prize for Lifetime Achievement 
(2002), the Margalit Prize (1999) for incidental music for the 
Dybbuk, the Israeli Prime Minister’s Award (2000), and Israel 
Theater Music Oscar (2003). 

[Dushan Mihakek (24 ed.)] 


BAR-DAROMA (Schermeister), HAYYIM ZE’EV (1892- 
1970), Israeli geographer. Bar-Daroma was born on a farm 
near Volkovysk, Poland, and in his youth studied in the fa- 
mous Lithuanian yeshivot of Mir and Slobodka, secretly ac- 
quiring at the same time a knowledge of Russian and secu- 
lar subjects. 

In 1911 he joined his parents who had settled in the 1ca 
settlement of Sejera (see *Ilaniyyah) and later moved to Petah 
Tikvah. In 1918 he moved to Jerusalem where he adopted the 
name of Bar-Daroma and was one of the first students of the 
Hebrew University, studying among other subjects the geo- 
physical history of Erez Israel, geology, and archaeology. After 
receiving his M.A. in 1938, he proceeded to the United States 
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A. ANCIENT PERIOD 
2. Talmud 


AMORAIM AND TANNAIM (continued) 


HANINA BEN GAMALIEL 
HANINA SEGAN HA-KOHANIM 
HELBO 

HEZEKIAH 

HIDKA 

HILLEL 

HILLEL 

HILLEL (II) 

HISDA 

HIYYA 

HIYYA BAR ABBA 

HIYYA BAR AVIN 
HOSHAIAH, RAV 

HUNA 

HUNA BEN AVIN HA-KOHEN 
HUNA BEN JOSHUA 

HUNA BEN NATHAN 

HUNA OF SEPPHORIS 
HUNYA OF BETH-HORON 
HUZPIT HA-METURGEMAN 
IDI 

IDI BAR AVIN 

ILAI 

ILAI 

ILFA 

ISAAC 

ISAAC BAR JOSEPH 

ISAAC BAR RAV JUDAH 
ISAAC BEN AVDIMI 

ISAAC BEN ELEAZAR 

ISAAC NAPPAHA 

ISHMAEL BEN ELISHA 
ISHMAEL BEN JOHANAN BEN BEROKA 
ISHMAEL BEN YOSE BEN HALAFTA 
JACOB 

JACOB BEN AHA 

JACOB BEN IDI 

JACOB BEN KORSHAI (Kodshai) 
JEREMIAH BEN ABBA 
JOHANAN BEN BEROKA 
JOHANAN BEN GUDGADA 
JOHANAN BEN HA-HORANIT 
JOHANAN BEN NAPPAHA 
JOHANAN BEN NURI 
JOHANAN BEN TORTA 
JOHANAN BEN ZAKKAI 
JOHANAN HA-SANDELAR 
JONAH 

JONATHAN 

JONATHAN BEN AMRAM 
JONATHAN BEN ELEAZAR 
JOSEPH BEN HIYYA 

JOSHUA 

JOSHUA BEN HANANIAH 
JOSHUA BEN HYRCANUS 


JOSHUA BEN KORHA 
JOSHUA BEN LEVI 

JOSHUA BEN PERAHYAH 
JOSHUA HA-GARSI 

JOSIAH 

JOSIAH 

JUDAH 

JUDAH III 

JUDAH IV 

JUDAH BAR EZEKIEL 
JUDAH BAR ILAI 

JUDAH BAR SHALOM (ha-Levi) 
JUDAH BAR SIMEON 
JUDAH BEN BATHYRA I 
JUDAH BEN BAVA 

JUDAH BEN DOSOTHEOS 
JUDAH BEN GERIM 

JUDAH BEN HIYYA 

JUDAH BEN NAHAMANI (Nahman) 
JUDAH BEN PEDAYA (Padah) 
JUDAH BEN SHAMMUA 
JUDAH BEN TABBAI 
JUDAH BEN TEMA 

JUDAH HA-NASI 

KAHANA 

LEVI 

LEVI BEN SISI 

MANI 

MAR BAR RAV ASHI 

MAR BAR RAVINA 

MARI BEN ISSUR 
MATTIAH BEN HERESH 
MATTNAH 

MEIR 

MEREMAR 

NAHMAN BAR RAV HUNA 
NAHMAN BEN ISAAC 
NAHMAN BEN JACOB 
NAHUM OF GIMZO 
NAHUM THE MEDE 
NAKDIMON BEN GURYON 
NATHAN HA-BAVLI 
NEHEMIAH 

NEHORAI 

NEHUNYA BEN HA-KANAH 
NITTAI OF ARBELA 
OSHAIAH RABBAH 

PAPA 

PAPI 

PAPPUS BEN JUDAH 
PHINEHAS BEN HAMA HA-KOHEN 
PHINEHAS BEN JAIR 
RABBA BEN MATNAH 
RABBAH BAR BAR HANA 
RABBAH BAR HANA 
RABBAH BAR HUNA 
RABBAH BAR NAHAMANI 
RABBAH BEN AVUHA 
RABBAH BEN SHILAH 
RABBAH TOSFAAH 
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RAV 
RAVA 

RAVINA 

REHUMEI 

REUBEN BEN STROBILUS 
SAFRA 

SAMUEL 

SAMUEL BEN NAHMAN 
SAMUEL BEN SHILAT 
SAMUEL HA-KATAN 
SHAMMAI (Ha-Zaken) 
SHELA 

SHEMAIAH 

SHESHET 

SHILA OF KEFAR TAMARTA 
SIMEON BAR YOHAI 
SIMEON BEN ABBA 
SIMEON BEN ELEAZAR 
SIMEON BEN GAMALIEL I 
SIMEON BEN GAMALIEL I (of Jabneh) 
SIMEON BEN HALAFTA 
SIMEON BEN JEHOZADAK 
SIMEON BEN JUDAH HA-NASI 
SIMEON BEN LAKISH 
SIMEON BEN MENASYA 
SIMEON BEN NANAS 
SIMEON BEN NETHANEL 
SIMEON BEN PAZZI 
SIMEON BEN SHETAH 
SIMEON HA-PAKULI 
SIMEON HA-TIMNI 
SIMEON OF MIZPAH 
SIMLAI 

SYMMACHUS BEN JOSEPH 
TANHUM BEN HANILAI 
TANHUM BEN HIYYA 
TANHUMA BAR ABBA 
TAREFON 

UKBA, MAR 

ULLAI 

YANNAI 

YESHEVAV THE SCRIBE 
YOSE 

YOSE BAR HANINA 

YOSE BEN AKAVYAH 

YOSE BEN AVIN 

YOSE BEN DORMASKOS 
YOSE BEN HALAFTA 

YOSE BEN JOEZER OF ZEREDAH 
YOSE BEN JOHANAN HA-TANNA OF JERUSALEM 
YOSE BEN JUDAH 

YOSE BEN KIPPAR 

YOSE BEN KISMA 

YOSE BEN MESHULLAM 
YOSE BEN ZIMRA 

YOSE HA-GELILI 

YOSE HA-KOHEN 

YUDAN 

ZADOK 

ZECHARIAH BEN AVKILUS 
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ZEBIRA 
ZE IRI (ben Hinna) 


BIBLICAL FIGURES AND SUBJECTS 
AARON 

ABIATHAR 

ABIGAIL 

ABIMELECH 

ABISHAG THE SHUNAMMITE 
ABISHAI 

ABNER 

ABRAHAM 

ABSALOM 

ACHAN 

ADAM 

ADONIJAH 

AGAG 

AHAB 

AHIMELECH 
AHITHOPHEL THE GILONITE 
ALTAR 

AMALEKITES 

AMASA 

AMAZIAH 

AMMON, AMMONITES 
AMNON 

AMON 

AMORITES 

AMRAM 

ASA 

ASAHEL 

ASAPH 

ASHER 

BABEL, TOWER OF 
BALAAM 

BARUCH 
BATH-SHEBA 
BELSHAZZAR 
BENJAMIN 

BETHUEL 

BEZALEL 

BILHAH 

BOAZ 

CAIN 

CALEB, CALEBITES 
CHERUB 

COPPER SERPENT, THE 
DAN 

DANIEL 

DATHAN AND ABIRAM 
DAVID 

DEBORAH 

DELILAH 

DINAH 

DOEG 

EDOM 

ELDAD AND MEDAD 
ELI 

ELIEZER 

ELIHU 
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I. HISTORY JOB, BOOK OF 
A. ANCIENT PERIOD JOCHEBED 
2. Talmud JONAH, BOOK OF 
BIBLICAL FIGURES AND SUBJECTS (continued) JONATHAN 
JOSEPH 

ELIJAH JOSHUA 
ELIPHAZ JOSIAH 
ELISHA JOTHAM 
ELKANAH JUDAH 
EN-DOR, WITCH OF KETURAH 
ENOCH KOHATH AND KOHATHITES 
ENOSH KORAH 
EPHRAIM LABAN 
ESAU LAMECH 
ESTHER LEAH 
EVE LEVI 
EZEKIEL LOT 
EZRA MALACHI, BOOK OF 
GAD MANASSEH 
GARDEN OF EDEN MANASSEH 
GEHAZI MANNA 
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GIBEONITES AND NETHINIM 
GIDEON 
GOLDEN CALF 


MEPHIBOSHETH 
MERODACH-BALADAN 
MICAH 


GOLIATH MICHAEL AND GABRIEL 
HAGAR MICHAL 

HAM MIDIAN, MIDIANITES 
HAMAN MIRIAM 

HANANIAH SON OF AZZUR MORDECAI 

HANNAH MOSES 

HEZEKIAH NAAMAN 

HOSEA, BOOK OF NABAL 

HULDAH NABOTH 

HUR NADAB 

HUSHAI THE ARCHITE NAHSHON 

ISAAC NAOMI 

ISAIAH NATIONS, THE SEVENTY 
ISHMAEL NAZIRITE 

ISRAEL, KINGDOM OF NEBUCHADNEZZAR 
ISSACHAR NEBUZARADAN 
ITHAMAR NEHEMIAH 

JABNEH NEPHILIM 

JACOB NETHERWORLD 
JACOB, BLESSING OF NIMROD 

JAEL NINEVEH 

JAIR NOAH 

JAPHETH OG 

JEHOIACHIN ORPAH 

JEHOIADA OTHNIEL 

JEHOIAKIM PATRIARCHS, THE 
JEHORAM PENINNAH 
JEPHTHAH PEREZ 

JEREMIAH PHARAOH 
JEROBOAM PHILISTINES 
JERUSALEM PLAGUES OF EGYPT 
JESSE POTIPHAR 

JESUS PROPHETS AND PROPHECY 
JETHRO PSALMS, BOOK OF 
JEZEBEL QUEEN OF SHEBA 
JOAB RACHEL 
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RAHAB 

REBEKAH 

RED HEIFER 

RED SEA 

REHOBOAM 

REUBEN 

ROD OF AARON 

ROD OF MOSES 
RUTH, BOOK OF 
SAMSON 

SAMUEL 

SANDALFON 

SARAH 

SAUL 

SENNACHERIB 

SETH 

SHEBA BEN BICHRI 
SHEM 

SHIMEI 

SHISHAK 

SIMEON 

SINAI, MOUNT 
SODOM AND GOMORRAH 
SOLOMON 
TABERNACLE 
TABLETS OF THE LAW 
TAMAR 

TERAH 

TRIBES, THE TWELVE 
TUBAL-CAIN 

URIAH 

URIM AND THUMMIM 
VASHTI 

WELLS 

WILDERNESS 
ZECHARIAH 
ZECHARIAH 
ZEDEKIAH 
ZELOPHEHAD 
ZERAH THE CUSHITE 
ZERUBBABEL 

ZIMRI 

ZIPPORAH 


OTHER FIGURES 

ABBA GULISH 

ABBA KOLON 

ABBA UMANA 

ADMON BEN GADDAI 
AGRAT BAT MAHALATH 
AHASUERUS 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT 
ANTONINUS PIUS 
APOSTOMOS 

AVIN THE CARPENTER 
BAITOS BEN ZONIN 
BAVA BEN BUTA 

BEN TEMALYON 
BERURYAH 

CYRUS 
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DAMA, SON OF NETINA 
EGLON 

ELISHA BAAL KENAFAYIM 
HABBAR, HABBAREI 
HADRIAN, PUBLIUS AELIUS 
HOMA 

HONI HA-ME AGGEL 
HOVAH 

IMMA SHALOM 

ISSUR GIYYORA 

JUDITH 

KAMZA AND BAR KAMZA 
MAHLON AND CHILION 
MARTHA 

MERCURY 

MICAIAH (Micah) 

NATHAN DE-ZUZITA RESH GALUTA 
PAPPUS AND JULIANUS 
PHINEHAS 

RACHEL 

RAPHAEL 

TABI 

TITUS, FLAVIUS VESPASIANUS 
YALTA 


FLORA AND FAUNA 
ALGUM 
ANIMALS OF THE BIBLE AND TALMUD 
ANT 

APE 

APPLE 

ASS 

BALSAM 

BAT 

BAY TREE 

BEAR 

BEE 

BEET 

BEHEMOTH 

BOX 

BROOM 

CABBAGE 
CALAMUS, SWEET 
CAMEL 

CAPER 

CAROB 
CASTOR-OIL PLANT 
CAT 

CEDAR 

CHICKEN 
CINNAMON 
CORIANDER 
COTTON 

CUMIN 

DEER 

DOG 

DOVE 

EAGLE 
ELEPHANT 
FENNEL 
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I. HISTORY PELICAN 
A. ANCIENT PERIOD PEPPER 
2. Talmud PHEASANT 
FLORA AND Fauna (continued) PIG 
PINE 
FIG PISTACHIO 
FLAX PLANTS 
FLEA PLUM 
FRANKINCENSE POMEGRANATE 
GALBANUM POPLAR 
GARLIC QUAIL 
GAZELLE QUINCE 
GOURD RADISH 
GRASSHOPPER RAT 
HEMP RAVEN 
HENNA REED 
HERBS, MEDICINAL RICE 
HOOPOE ROCKET 
HORNET ROSE 
HORSE SAFFRON 
HYSSOP SHEEP 
IVY SILK 
JACKAL SNAKE 
JUJUBE SORGHUM 
KITE SPARROW 
KOI SPICES 
LEECH SQUILL 
LEEK SUMAC 
LEGUMES SYCAMORE 
LENTIL TEREBINTH 
LEOPARD TORTOISE 
LETTUCE TURTLE DOVE 
LEVIATHAN VEGETABLES 
LIZARD VINE 
LOCUST VULTURES 
LOUSE WHEAT 
MALLOW WILD BULL 
MASTIC WILLOW 
MELON WOLFE 
MILLET WORM 
MOUSE 
MULBERRY SECOND TEMPLE AND LATE ROMAN PERIODS 
MULE MAIN SURVEYS 
MUSHROOMS HISTORY 
MUSTARD 
MYRRH GENERAL ENTRIES 
MYRTLE ABOMINATION OF DESOLATION 
NUT ABSALOM, MONUMENT OF 
OLEANDER AGORANOMOS 
OLIVE AGRICULTURAL LAND-MANAGEMENT METHODS AND 
ONAGER IMPLEMENTS IN ANCIENT EREZ ISRAEL 
ONION AGRICULTURE 
ORACH ALABARCH 
OSTRICH ANGARIA 
PALM ANGLO-ISRAEL ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
PAPYRUS ANTICHRESIS 
PARTRIDGE APOCALYPSE 
PEACH APOCRYPHA AND PSEUDEPIGRAPHA 
PEACOCK ARCHAEOLOGISTS 
PEAR ARCHAEOLOGY 
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ARCHISYNAGOGOS 

ARCHITECTURE AND ARCHITECTS 

ARCHON 

ARNONA 

ASS WORSHIP 

AURUM CORONARIUM 

BOETHUSIANS 

BOULE 

CART AND CHARIOT 

CIRCUSES AND THEATERS 

CISTERN 

COINS AND CURRENCY 

CRAFTS 

CRUCIFIXION 

CYNICS AND CYNICISM 

DAVID, DYNASTY OF 

DEAD SEA SECT 

DEMONS, DEMONOLOGY 

DIASPORA 

DIONYSUS, CULT OF 

EMPEROR WORSHIP 

EPICUREANISM 

ESSENES 

ETHNARCH 

FISCUS JUDAICUS 

GERUSIA 

GLADIATOR 

GREEK AND LATIN LANGUAGES, RABBINICAL 
KNOWLEDGE OF 

GREEK LITERATURE, ANCIENT 

GYMNASIUM 

HASMONEAN BET DIN 

HASMONEANS 

HASSIDEANS 

HELLENISM 

HELLENISTIC JEWISH LITERATURE 

HERODIANS 

HEVER HA-YEHUDIM 

HIGH PRIEST 

HISTORIOGRAPHY 

HOLY CONGREGATION IN JERUSALEM 

JEW 

JUDEAN DESERT CAVES 

LETTERS AND LETTER-WRITERS 

LOGOS 

LOTS 

MACCABEE 

MAGIC 

MAIUMAS 

MENORAH 

MIKVEH 

MIN 

MONEY CHANGERS 

MOSES 

NAG HAMMADI CODICES 

NASH PAPYRUS 

NASI 

NICANORS GATE 

OIL OF LIFE 

ONYCHA 
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OSSUARIES AND SARCOPHAGI 
PALESTINE 

PAPYRI 

PESHER 

PHARISEES 

PILGRIMAGE 

PILLAR 

POTTERY 

PRIESTS AND PRIESTHOOD 
PROCURATOR 

QUMRAN 

SADDUCEES 

SAMARITANS 

SANHEDRIN 

SECTS, MINOR 

SEEKERS AFTER SMOOTH THINGS 
SELEUCID ERA 

SEREKH 

SHEKEL 

SHIPS AND SAILING 
SICARII 

SOFERIM 

SONS OF LIGHT 
SYNAGOGUE 

SYNAGOGUE, THE GREAT 
TAX GATHERERS 
TEACHER OF RIGHTEOUSNESS 
TEMPLE 

TEMPLE MOUNT 
THERAPEUTAE 

TITHE 

TITUS, ARCH OF 

TOMBS AND TOMBSTONES 
TOPARCHY 

USHA, SYNOD OF 

WAR AND WARFARE 
WORSHIP 

XENOPHON OF LAMPSACUS 
YAHAD 

ZADOKITES 

ZEALOTS AND SICARII 
ZENO, PAPYRI OF 


LITERATURE 

ABRAHAM, APOCALYPSE OF 
ABRAHAM, OTHER BOOKS OF 
ABRAHAM, TESTAMENT OF 
ACRO, PSEUDO- 

ADAM, OTHER BOOKS OF 


ADAM AND EVE, BOOK OF THE LIFE OF 


AELIAN (Claudius, Aelianus) 
AHIKAR, BOOK OF 

ALEXANDRIAN MARTYRS, ACTS OF 
ARISTEAS, LETTER OF 

BARUCH, APOCALYPSE OF 
BARUCH, BOOK OF 

BARUCH, GREEK APOCALYPSE OF 
BARUCH, REST OF THE WORDS OF 
BEL AND THE DRAGON 

BEN SIRA, WISDOM OF 
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I. HISTORY ACRABA 
A. ANCIENT PERIOD ACRE 
3. Second Temple and Late Roman Periods ADASA 
LITERATURE (continued) ADIABENE 
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COPPER SCROLL 

DAMASCUS, BOOK OF COVENANT OF 

DANIEL, BOOKS OF 

DEAD SEA SCROLLS 

DISCIPLINE, MANUAL OF 

ENOCH 

ENOCH, ETHIOPIC BOOK OF 

ENOCH, SLAVONIC BOOK OF 

ESTHER, ADDITIONS TO THE BOOK OF 

EZEKIEL, APOCRYPHAL BOOKS OF 

EZRA, APOCALYPSE OF 

EZRA, GREEK BOOK OF 

HABAKKUK, PROPHECY OF 

HISTORIA AUGUSTA 

ISAAC, TESTAMENT OF 

JACOB, TESTAMENT OF 

JEREMIAH, EPISTLE OF 

JOB, TESTAMENT OF 

JOSEPH AND ASENATH 

JOSIPPON 

JUBILEES, BOOK OF 

JUDITH, BOOK OF 

LAMECH, BOOK OF 

LEVI, TESTAMENT OF 

MACCABEES, FIRST BOOK OF 

MACCABEES, SECOND BOOK OF 

MACCABEES, THIRD BOOK OF 

MACCABEES, FOURTH BOOK OF 

MANASSEH, PRAYER OF 

MOSES, ASSUMPTION OF 

MURABBAAT SCROLLS 

NAPHTALI, TESTAMENT OF 

NOAH, BOOKS OF 

PATRIARCHS, TESTAMENTS OF THE TWELVE 

PHILO 

PROPHETS, LIVES OF THE 

PSALMS, APOCRYPHAL 

ROMAN LITERATURE 

SCROLL OF ANTIOCHUS 

SEVENTY SHEPHERDS, VISION OF 

SIBYL AND SIBYLLINE ORACLES 

SOLOMON, PSALMS OF 

SOLOMON, TESTAMENT OF 

SOLOMON, WISDOM OF 

SONG OF THE THREE CHILDREN AND THE PRAYER OF 
AZARIAH 

SUSANNA AND THE ELDERS 

TEMPLE SCROLL 

THANKSGIVING PSALMS 

TOBIT, BOOK OF 

WAR SCROLL 


PLACES AND PEOPLES 
ABILENE 
ACRA 


ADORAIM (Adora) 
AELIA CAPITOLINA 
AGRIPPINA 
AIJALON 
AKHBAREI 
ALAMAH 
ALEXANDRIA 
AMANA 
AMMATHA 
ANTHEDON 
ANTIOCH 
ANTIPATRIS 
ANTONIA 
APAMEA 
APHEK 
APOLLONIA 
ARABA 

ARAD 

ARADUS 
ARBATTA 
ARCHELAIS 
ARETHUSA 
ARPAD 
ASARAMEL 
ASHKELON 
ASSUR 
ATHRIBIS 
AVEDAT 
AZMON 
BABYLONIA 
BANIAS 
BASHAN 
BATHYRA 
BE-HOZAI 
BENE-BERAK 
BERENIKE 
BET(H)-ANATH 
BET(H)-CHEREM 
BET GUVRIN 
BETHANY 
BETHAR 
BET(H)-HARAM (Haran) 
BETHBASI 
BETHLEHEM 
BETHLEPTEPHA 
BET(H)-HORON 
BETHPHAGE 
BETHSAIDA 
BETHULIA 
BET(H)-MAON 
BET NETOFAH 
BET(H)-SHEAN 
BET SHEARIM 
BET YERAH 

BET ZEKHARYAH 
BET(H)-ZUR 
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BIRIYYAH 
BITHYNIA 

BORSIPPA 
BOSPHORUS, KINGDOM OF 
BOZRAH 

BUTNAH 

CABUL 

CAESAREA 
CAESAREA IN CAPPADOCIA 
CAPERNAUM 
CAPITOLIAS 
CAPPADOCIA 
CARCHEMISH 

CARIA 

CARMEL, MOUNT 
CARTHAGE 

CHALCIS 

CHORAZIN 

CILICIA 
COELE-SYRIA 
COMMAGENE 
CTESIPHON 

CYRENE 

DAMASCUS 
DECAPOLIS 

DELOS 

DIBON 

DIUM 

DOBRATH 

DOK 

DOR 

DURA-EUROPOS 
EDESSA 

EDOM 

EGYPT 

EIN FASHKHAH 

EIN KEREM 

ELASA 
ELEPHANTINE 
ELUSA 

EMESA 

EMMAUS 

EN-GEDI 

EPHESUS 

EVEN HA-TOIM 
GADARA (Gadar, Gader) 
GALATIA 

GALILEE 

GAMALA 

GAZA 

GEBA 

GERASA 

GERIZIM, MOUNT 
GEZER 

GINNOSAR, PLAIN OF 
GISCALA 

GOFNAH 

HAGRONIA 

HALHUL 
HAMMAT-GADER (Geder) 
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HAMMATH 
HAPHARAIM 

HAR HA-MELEKH 
HEBRON 
HERODIUM (Herodion) 
HESHBON 
HIERAPOLIS 
HORONAIM 

HULEH 

HUZAL 

HYRCANIA 

JABNEH 

JAFFA 

JAPHIA 

JAZER 

JERICHO 
JERUSALEM 
JEZREEL, VALLEY OF 
JORDAN 

JOTAPATA 

JUDEA 

KABRITHA 

KEFAR AKKO 
KEFAR GAMALA 
KEFAR HANANYAH 
KEFAR HATTIN 
KEFAR NEBURAYA 
KEFAR OTNAY 
KEFAR SHIHLAYIM 
KEILAH 

KENATH 

KERAK OR CHARAX 
KIDRON 

KINNERET, LAKE 
KITTIM 

LAODICEA 

LEGIO 
LEONTOPOLIS 
LYDDA (Lod) 
LYDIA, LYDIANS 
MACEDONIA 

MACH AERUS 
MACHPELAH, CAVE OF 
MADABA, MEDEBA 
MAGDALA 
MAMPSIS 

MAON 

MARESHAH 
MASADA 

MERON 

MESENE 
MICHMASH (Michmas) 
MILETUS 

MODIIN (Modiim) 
MOUNT OF OLIVES 
MOZA, (HA-) MOZAH 
NAARAH (Naaran) 
NABATEANS 
NABLUS 

NAIN 
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I. HISTORY TIBERIAS 
A. ANCIENT PERIOD TIMNATH-HERES 
3. Second Temple and Late Roman Periods TIRAT ZEVI 
PLACES AND PEOPLEs (continued) TRACHONITIS 
TRANSJORDAN 

NARBATA TUNIS, TUNISIA 
NAVEH TYRE 
NEGEV TYRE, LADDER OF 
NEHAR PEKOD TYRE OF THE TOBIADS 
NEHARDEA USHA 
NISIBIS WADI DALIYA 
NIZZANAH WESTERN WALL 
ONIAS, TEMPLE OF ZAPHON 
ONO ZAREPHATH 
OSROENE ZEREDAH 
PAMPHYLIA ZION 
PARAH, PERATH ZIPH 
PEKIIN ZOFIM 
PELLA 
PERSIA BIOGRAPHIES 
PETRA ABBA SIKRA 
PHAROS ABSALOM 
PHASAELIS AGATHARCHIDES OF CNIDUS 
PHOTIS AGRIPPA I 
PHRYGIA AGRIPPA II 
RABBATH-AMMON AGRIPPA, CAIUS JULIUS 
RAFA AGRIPPA, MARCUS VIPSANIUS 
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RAMAT HA-GOLAN 
RAMAT RAHEL 
RECHABITES 
REHOBOTH 
SABEA 

SAFED 
SAMARIA 
SARDIS 
SARTABA 
SELEUCIA 
SENNABRIS 
SEPPHORIS 
SHALEM 
SHECHEM 
SHEPHELAH 
SHILOAH, SILOAM 
SHILOH 

SHION 
SHIVTAH 
SHUNEM 
SHUSHAN 
SICHAR 

SIDON 
SIKHNIN 
SINAI 

SPARTA 
SUSITA 

SYRIA 
TABGHA 
TABOR, MOUNT 
TADMOR 
TAMAR 

TEKOA 


ALARIC II 
ALBINUS, LUCCEIUS 

ALCIMUS 

ALEXANDER 

ALEXANDER BALAS 
ALEXANDER THE FALSE 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT 
ALEXANDER LYSIMACHUS 
ALEXANDER OF APHRODISIAS 
ALEXANDER POLYHISTOR 
ALEXANDER SON OF ARISTOBULUS II 
ALEXANDER THE ZEALOT 
ALEXANDRA 

ALEXANDRA 

ALEXAS 

ALITURUS (Alityros) 
AMMIANUS MARCELLINUS 
ANAN, SON OF ANAN 

ANAN BEN SETH 

ANANIAS AND HELKIAS 
ANANIAS BEN NEDEBEUS 
ANANIAS OF ADIABENE 
ANANIAS SON OF ZADOK 
ANDRONICUS SON OF MESHULLAM 
ANILAEUS AND ASINAEUS 
ANTIGONUS 

ANTIGONUS II 

ANTIGONUS OF CARYSTUS 
ANTIGONUS OF SOKHO 
ANTIOCHUS 

ANTIPAS, HEROD 

ANTIPATER II 

ANTIPATER 
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ANTONINUS PIUS 

ANTONIUS DIOGENES 

ANTONIUS JULIANUS 

APION 

APOLLONIUS 

APOLLONIUS MOLON 

APPIAN OF ALEXANDRIA 

APULEIUS, LUCIUS 

ARCHELAUS 

ARDAVAN 

AREIOS I 

ARES 

ARETAS 

ARISTEAS 

ARISTOBULUS I 

ARISTOBULUS II 

ARISTOBULUS III 

ARISTOBULUS 

ARISTOBULUS 

ARISTOBULUS OF PANEAS 

ARISTON OF PELLA 

ARMILUS 

ARRIAN 

ARTAPANUS 

ARTAXERXES 

ARTEMION 

ASINIUS POLLIO, GAIUS 

ASMODEUS 

ATHRONGES 

AUGUSTUS 

AVTINAS 

AZIZ 

BACCHIDES 

BAGOHI 

BANUS 

BAR GIORA, SIMEON 

BAR KOKHBA 

BASSUS, LUCILIUS 

BATHYRA, SONS OF 

BEN LAANAH 

BEN SIRA, SIMEON BEN JESUS 

BEN ZIZIT HA-KASSAT 

BERENICE 

BEROSUS 

BET GARMU 

BET ZERIFA 

CAECILIUS OF CALACTE 

CAESAR, SEXTUS JULIUS 

CAIAPHAS, JOSEPH 

CALIGULA, CAIUS CAESAR AUGUSTUS 

CALLISTHENES 

CAPITO, MARCUS HERENNIUS 

CARACALLA, MARCUS AURELIUS 
ANTONINUS 

CASSIUS LONGINUS 

CELSUS 

CELSUS, AULUS CORNELIUS 

CENSORINUS 

CESTIUS GALLUS 

CHAEREMON 
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CHARAX OF PERGAMUM 
CHARES 

CHOERILOS OF SAMOS 
CICERO, MARCUS TULLIUS 
CLAUDIAN (Claudius Claudianus) 
CLAUDIUS 

CLAUDIUS IOLAUS (Julius) 
CLEARCHUS OF SOLI 
CLEODEMUS MALCHUS 
CLEOMEDES 

CLEOPATRA 

CLEOPATRA OF JERUSALEM 
CONON I 

CONON II 

COPONIUS 

COSTOBAR 

CRASSUS, MARCUS LICINIUS 
CRINAGORAS OF CARYSTUS 
CUMANUS VENTIDIUS 
CYPROS 

CYPROS 

DAMASCIUS 

DAMOCRITUS 

DEMETRIUS 

DEMETRIUS 

DEMETRIUS I SOTER 
DEMETRIUS II 

DEMETRIUS III 

DIO CASSIUS 

DIO CHRYSOSTOM 
DIOCLETIAN, CAIUS VALERIANUS 
DIODORUS OF SICILY 
DIODOTUS-TRYPHON 
DIOGENES LAERTIUS 

DIOS 

DIOSCORIDES PEDANIUS 
DOMITIAN 

DORIS 

DOROTHEUS 

DRUSILLA 

ELEAZAR 

ELEAZAR BEN ANANIAS 
ELEAZAR BEN DINAI 
ELEAZAR BEN HARSOM 
ELEAZAR BEN JAIR 
ELEAZAR BEN MATTATHIAS 
ELEAZAR BEN SIMEON 
ELIONAEUS, SON OF CANTHERAS 
EMPEDOCLES 

EPICTETUS 

ERATOSTHENES OF CYRENE 
EUHEMERUS 

EUPOLEMUS 

EUTROPIUS 

EZEKIEL THE POET 

FADUS, CUSPIUS 

FELIX, ANTONIUS 

FESTUS, PORCIUS 

FLACCUS, AVILLIUS AULUS 
FLACCUS, VALERIUS 
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BARDEJOV 


where he continued his education at Dropsie College, receiv- 
ing his doctorate in 1942. 

Returning to Israel in 1946, he engaged in teaching until 
ill health forced him to relinquish it in 1951. Thereafter he de- 
voted himself to research in the geography of Erez Israel and 
published articles on topical subjects and literary criticism. 

His first major work on the geography of Erez Israel, Ha- 
Negev, was published in 1935. A physical geographical study 
of the area from Beersheba to the Suez Canal and the Red 
Sea, which according to Bar-Daroma was mistakenly called 
Sinai, this book won him the Bialik Prize from the City of Tel 
Aviv in 1936. In the same year his book Jerusalem, on the to- 
pography of the Old City, was published. His most important 
work, Ve-Zeh Gevul ha-Arez (1958), was awarded the Rabbi 
Ouziel Prize of the City of Jerusalem in 1959 and the Ramat 
Gan literary prize. 


BARDEJOV (Hg. Bartfa; Ger. Bartfeldt), town in Slovakia, 
on the eastern Polish border. The first Jews probably appeared 
in Bardejov in the 13" century, after the Tartar invasion, when 
the Hungarian king Bela 1v invited foreigners to settle in the 
devastated country. The Jews engaged in trade and established 
inns along the Tokay (Hungary)-Brody (Poland) highway. 
Jews again appeared in the town in the 18" century, and with 
them Hasidism and the *Halberstam (Sanz) dynasty. Several 
Halberstams served as local rabbis. In 1808 the Hevra Kaddi- 
sha (burial society) was founded and in 1830 the Great Syna- 
gogue was built. In all, there were five synagogues in Barde- 
jov. Jews continued to engage in the export of wine to Poland 
as a principal occupation and Jewish enterprise helped de- 
velop Bardejov as a fashionable health resort in the early 19 
century. Two printing shops published Hebrew books. Jews 
from Bardejov participated in the First Zionist Congress on 
1897 and the *Mizrachi Zionist religious movement became a 
strong force in the town. 

The Jewish population numbered approximately 300 
in Bardejov and its surroundings in 1848, 181 in the town 
itself in 1851, 480 in 1862, 1,710 in 1900 (of whom, in 1901, 
220 owned businesses, 24 kept taverns, and 89 worked as 
artisans), and 2,264 in 1930. Most of the local Jews were de- 
ported by the Germans to the Lublin area of Poland on May 
15-17, 1942. 

After the war Bardejov became a rehabilitation center for 
Jewish survivors from the concentration camps and a transit 
center for “illegal” immigration to Palestine. (See *Berihah). 
In 1947, 384 Jews lived in the town, including 79 children. An- 
tisemitism was still rife and Jews were attacked in June 1947 
without being protected by the police. In 1965 only one Jew- 
ish family remained. Ritual objects from Bardejov are pre- 
served in the Divrei Hayyim synagogue in Jerusalem, named 
in honor of R. Hayyim *Halberstam, the founder of the Sanz 
hasidic dynasty. 

The New York filmmaker Jack Gurfein, a native of Barde- 
jov, produced a film on the Holocaust in his town called The 
Journey Back. In 2003 a volunteer group of architects from 
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Israel restored a part of the former Jewish quarter of Bardejov, 
including the Great Synagogue. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Magyar Zsidé Lexikon (1929), 92; M. Atlas, 
in: Zeitschrift fuer Geschichte der Juden (1966), 151-70; L. Rotkirchen, 
Hurban Yahadut Slovakyah (1961); P. Meyer et al., Jews in the Soviet 
Satellites (1953), 637; M. Lanyi and H. Propper. A szlovenszkoi zsidé 
hitkézségek torténete (1933), 142. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Barkany 
and L. Dojé, Zidovské ndbozenské obce na Slovensku (1991), 353-573 
M. Atlas, “Die Juedische Geschichte der Stadt Bartfeld (Barfa) und 
des Bades Bardejov in der Tschechoslowakei,” in: Zeitschrift fuer die 
Geschichte der Juden, 3 (1966), 151-71. 


[Yeshayahu Jellinek (2"4 ed.)] 


BARDIN, SHLOMO (1898-1976), educator. Bardin was born 
Shlomo Bardinstein in Zhitomir, Ukraine, and emigrated to 
Palestine in 1918. After working as an administrative assis- 
tant at the Hebrew Secondary School in Haifa, he left to study 
at the University of Berlin in 1923 and University College in 
London in 1925. Returning to Haifa in 1926, Bardin taught at 
the Hebrew Boarding School before setting off for New York 
City and earning his M.A. at Columbia University’s Teach- 
ers College in 1930 and his Ph.D. in 1932. In 1933, he returned 
to Haifa to establish the Haifa Technical Institute, to which 
he added the Haifa Nautical School in 1938. In 1939, he went 
back to the United States, where he remained when World 
War 11 broke out. He was naturalized as an American citizen 
in 1943. He was appointed concurrent director of the Youth 
Department of Hadassah and the newly established Ameri- 
can Zionist Youth Commission (1939), under whose auspices 
he founded a summer leadership-training program for young 
adults in 1941. Located in Amherst, New Hampshire, the sum- 
mer institute was an innovative leadership program styled 
on the kibbutz model; in addition to daily classes and study 
sessions, he instituted gardening and physical labor. Shabbat 
was the centerpiece of the week, celebrated in song, drama, 
pageantry, and egalitarian services. In 1943, Bardin moved the 
program to the Poconos, naming it the Brandeis Camp Insti- 
tute in honor of the recently deceased Supreme Court justice, 
whose philosophy of American patriotism combined with the 
commitment to Judaism and Zionism Bardin espoused. Bar- 
din recast his own definition of Zionism from physical reloca- 
tion to a Jewish homeland to a return to “the spiritual center 
of one’s mind.” Bardin expanded his summer operations to 
comprise a western camp in the Simi Valley near Los Ange- 
les (1947) and a southern camp in North Carolina (1949). He 
soon took the camps out of the Zionist fold and established a 
separate camp organization that attracted young people from 
the entire spectrum of Reform, Conservative, and Orthodox 
Judaism and gave them, as Bardin promised, “an experience 
that will last a lifetime.” In 1951, he moved to Los Angeles and 
began transforming the west coast camp into an experiential 
educational center that comprised a summer camp program 
for youth and weekend institutes for young adults, couples, 
and families during the rest of the year. Enriched by the con- 
tribution of Hollywood writers and producers, the program- 
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A. ANCIENT PERIOD 
3. Second Temple and Late Roman Periods 


BrioGRAPHIES (continued) 


FLAVIUS, CLEMENS 
FRONTO, MARCUS CORNELIUS 
FULVIA 

GABINIUS, AULUS 

GALEN (Galenus), CLAUDIUS 
GEBINI 

GESSIUS FLORUS 

GLAPHYRA 

GORGIAS 

HADRIAN, PUBLIUS AELIUS 
HANAMEL (Hananel) 
HANNAH AND HER SEVEN SONS 
HAURAN 

HECATAEUS OF ABDERA 
HELENA 

HELIODORUS 

HELLADIUS OF ANTINOUPOLIS 
HERACLES 

HERACLITUS 

HERMIPPUS OF SMYRNA 
HERMOGENES 

HEROD 

HEROD I 

HEROD II 

HERODIAS 

HERODOTUS 

HEROD PHILIP I 

HEZEKIAH 

HEZEKIAH, THE HIGH PRIEST 
HOLOFERNES 

HOMER 

HONORIUS FLAVIUS 


HORACE, QUINTUS HORATIUS FLACCUS 


HYPSICRATES OF AMISUS 
HYRCANUS II 

HYRCANUS, JOHN (Johanan) 
ISHMAEL BEN PHIABI (PHABI) II 
IZATES II 

JACOB BEN SOSAS (Susa) 
JADDUA (Jaddus) 

JANNES AND JAMBRES 
JANUARIUS 

JASON 

JASON OF CYRENE 

JOEZER, SON OF BOETHUS 
JOHANAN BEN JEHOIADA 
JOHANAN THE HASMONEAN 
JOHN THE ESSENE 

JOHN OF GISCALA 
JONATHAN BEN ANAN 
JONATHAN BEN UZZIEL 
JONATHAN THE HASMONEAN 
JONATHAN SON OF ABSALOM 
JOSEPH 


JOSEPH AND AZARIAH BEN ZECHARIAH 


JOSEPH BEN ELEM 

JOSEPH OF GAMALA 
JOSEPHUS FLAVIUS 

JOSHUA, SON OF SAPPHAS 
JOSHUA, SON OF SETH 
JOSHUA BEN DAMNAI 
JOSHUA BEN GAMLA 
JOSHUA BEN PHABI 

JUDAH, SON OF ZIPPORAI 
JUDAH THE GALILEAN 
JUDAH MACCABEE 

JULIAN THE APOSTATE 
JULIUS ARCHELAUS 

JULIUS CAESAR 

JULIUS FLORUS 

JULIUS SEVERUS 

JUSTIN 

JUSTUS OF TIBERIAS 
JUVENAL 

KETIA BAR SHALOM 
KIMHIT 

LAETUS 

LAMECH 

LAMPON AND ISIDOROS 
LIES, MAN OF 

LIES, PROPHET OF 

LION OF WRATH 

LIVY 

LUCAN (Marcus Annaeus Lucanus) 
LUCIAN OF SAMOSATA 
LUCUAS 

LYSANIAS 

LYSIAS 

LYSIMACHUS OF ALEXANDRIA 
MACROBIUS, AMBROSIUS 
MANETHO 

MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS 
MARIAMNE 

MARKAH 

MARSUS, C. VIBIUS 
MARTIAL 

MASTEMA 

MATTATHIAS 

MATTATHIAS BEN SIMEON 
MATTHIAS BEN THEOPHILUS 
MAXIMUS, MAGNUS CLEMENS 
MEGASTHENES 

MELEAGER OF GADARA 
MENAHEM THE ESSENE 
MENAHEM SON OF JUDAH 
MENANDER OF EPHESUS 
MENANDER OF LAODICEA 
MENELAUS 

MNASEAS OF PATARA 
MONOBAZ 

MUCIANUS, CAIUS LICINIUS 
MURASHUS SONS 

NERO 

NERVA 

NICANOR 
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NICARCHUS 
NICHOLAS OF DAMASCUS 
NIGER OF PEREA 
NUMENIUS 

NUMENIUS OF APAMEA 
OBEDAS 

ODENATHUS AND ZENOBIA 
OENOMAUS OF GADARA 
ONIAS 

OVID 

PAUSANIAS 

PERSIUS 

PETRONIUS, PUBLIUS 
PETRONIUS ARBITER, GAIUS 
PHASAEL 

PHERORAS 

PHILIP OF BATHYRA 

PHILO (The Elder) 

PHILO OF BYBLOS 
PHILODEMUS 
PHILOSTRATUS 

PHINEHAS 

PHINEHAS BEN SAMUEL 
PLINY THE ELDER 
PLUTARCH 

POLEMON II 

POLEMON OF ILIUM 
POLYBIUS OF MEGALOPOLIS 
POMI(s), DE 

POMPEIUS TROGUS 

POMPEY (Gnaeus Pompeius Magnus) 
POMPONIUS MELA 

PONTIUS PILATE 

POPPAEA, SABINA 
PORPHYRY 

POSIDONIUS 
PSEUDO-LONGINUS 
PSEUDO-PHOCYLIDES 
PSEUDO-SCYLAX 

PTOLEMY 

PTOLEMY 

PTOLEMY 

PTOLEMY THE BIOGRAPHER 
PTOLEMY THE GEOGRAPHER 
PTOLEMY MACRON 
PTOLEMY OF CHENNOS 
PTOLEMY OF MENDE 
PYTHAGORAS 

QUADRATUS, UMMIDIUS CAIUS 
QUIETUS, LUSIUS 
QUINTILIAN (Marcus Fabius Quintilianus) 
QUINTILIUS VARUS 
QUIRINIUS, P. SULPICIUS 
ROMAN EMPERORS 

RUFUS OF SAMARIA 
RUTILIUS NAMATIANUS 
SABINUS 

SALOME 

SALOME ALEXANDRA 
SANBALLAT 
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SELEUCUS IV PHILOPATOR 

SENECA THE ELDER 

SENECA THE YOUNGER 

SEVERUS, ALEXANDER 

SEVERUS, SEPTIMIUS 

SEXTUS EMPIRICUS 

SHAPUR 

SILAS 

SILIUS ITALICUS, TIBERIUS CATIUS 
ASCONIUS 

SILVA, FLAVIUS 

SIMEON BEN BOETHUS 

SIMEON THE HASMONEAN 

SIMEON THE JUST 

SIMEON SON OF ONIAS I 

SOLINUS, CAIUS JULIUS 

SOSIUS, GAIUS 

STATIUS, PUBLIUS PAPINIUS 

STRABO 

SUETONIUS 

TACITUS 

TATTENAI 

TETRARCH 

TEUCER OF CYZICUS 

THALLUS 

THEMISTIUS 

THEODOSIUS 

THEODOSIUS I 

THEODOSIUS II 

THEODOSIUS OF ROME 

THEODOTUS 

THEOPHILUS 

THEOPHILUS 

THEOPHRASTUS OF ERESOS 

THEUDAS 

THRASYLLUS OF MENDES 

TIBERIUS JULIUS ALEXANDER 

TIBULLUS, ALBIUS 

TIMAGENES OF ALEXANDRIA 

TIMOCHARES 

TINNEIUS RUFUS 

TITANS 

TITUS FLAVIUS VESPASIANUS 

TOBIADS 

TRAJAN, MARCUS ULPIUS 

ULPIAN 

VALERIUS GRATUS 

VALERIUS MAXIMUS 

VARRO, MARCUS TERENTIUS 

VENTIDIUS, PUBLIUS (Bassus) 

VESPASIAN, TITUS FLAVIUS 

VIRGIL 

VITRUVIUS, POLLO 

WICKED PRIEST 

YANNAI, ALEXANDER 

ZADOK 

ZADOK THE PHARISEE 

ZAMARIS 

ZENODORUS 

ZOPYRION 
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B. MEDIEVAL & MODERN PERIOD 


GENERAL HISTORY 
MAIN ENTRIES 
ANTISEMITISM 
COMMUNITY 
ECONOMIC HISTORY 
EDUCATION, JEWISH 
HISTORY 

WOMAN 


GENERAL ENTRIES 
ADVERTISING 

AGE AND THE AGED 
AGRICULTURE 
AGUDAT ISRAEL 


ALLIANCE ISRAELITE UNIVERSELLE 


AMENITIES, COMMUNAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY 

ANUSIM 

APOSTASY 
ARCHAEOLOGISTS 
ARCHITECTURE AND ARCHITECTS 
ARCHIVES 

ASSIMILATION 
AUTOGRAPHS 
AUTONOMISM 

AUTONOMY 

AUTONOMY, JUDICIAL 
AVELEI ZION 

BADGE, JEWISH 

BADHAN 

BANKING AND BANKERS 
BARBARIANS 

BARON DE HIRSCH FUND 
BATLANIM 

BEGGING AND BEGGARS 
BERLIN, CONGRESS OF 
BETH JACOB SCHOOLS 
BLACK DEATH 

BLINDNESS 

BOOKS 

BOOK TRADE 

BROKERS 

BUND 

CANDLE TAX 

CAPTIVES, RANSOMING OF 
CARDS AND CARDPLAYING 
CENSORSHIP 

CHARITY 

CHESS 

CHOLENT 

CHRONOLOGY 

CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIP, JEWS IN 
COINS AND CURRENCY 
COMMUNISM 

COMMUNITY TOKENS 


CONFERENCES 
CONSTRUCTION 
CONTRACTORS 

COOKBOOKS 

COOPERATIVES 

COURT JEWS 

CRAFTS 

CRIME 

CRIMINOLOGY 

CRYPTO-JEWS 

DEMOGRAPHY 

DIAMOND TRADE AND INDUSTRY 
DISPUTATIONS AND POLEMICS 
DIVORCE 

DRESS 

DRUNKENNESS 

DYEING 

EDUCATION 

ELDER 

EMANCIPATION 

EPISCOPUS JUDAEORIUM 
EPITAPHS 

EUROPE 

EUROPEAN COMMUNITY, THE 
EXILARCH 
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ming at the Brandeis Camp Institute in southern California 
became a model for Jewish educators everywhere. In 1974, 
Boston Hebrew College honored him with its Philip W. Lown 
distinguished service award. Bardin wrote two books, Pio- 
neer Youth in Palestine (1932) and Jews and the Sea (1943). In 
1977, the name of the institute in southern California was of- 
ficially changed to the Brandeis-Bardin Institute, honoring its 
founder. It is now the largest Jewish institutional landholding 
outside of the State of Israel and features year round educa- 
tional activities for Jews of all ages and all levels of learning 
and observance. 


WEBSITE: www.americansforjews.org. 


[Bezalel Gordon (24 ed.)] 


BAREKHI NAFSHI (Heb. 517372; “Bless the Lord, O my 
soul”), initial words of Psalm 104. The central theme of this 
psalm is the glorification of God as the Creator of the universe, 
the majesty and beauty of which testify to the wisdom of the 
Master of all creatures. This psalm is regarded as one of the 
loftiest and most beautiful examples of ancient Hebrew poetry 
and a magnificent expression of monotheism. According to 
traditional Ashkenazi custom, this psalm is recited in private, 
on the afternoons of the Sabbaths between Sukkot and Pass- 
over, together with the 15 “Psalms of Ascent” (120-134). The 
reason for this custom may well be the analogy of this psalm 
with the account of creation given in Genesis and read on 
the Sabbath following the Sukkot festival (Shabbat Bereshit). 
After Passover the recitation of Pirkei *Avot replaces that of 
the Psalms. The praise of the Creator and the creation is also 
the reason why Psalm 104 is recited on New Moons after the 
morning service (and in the Sephardi rite also before the eve- 
ning service). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer S., Seder, 266 ff.; Eisenstein, Dinim, 
56. 


BAREKHU (Heb. 1273), opening word of the call to wor- 
ship by the sheliah zibbur at the formal beginning of the 
daily morning and evening services. The full invocation is 
Barekhu et Adonai ha-mevorakh (“Bless ye the Lord who is 
[to be] blessed”). The congregation responds Barukh Ado- 
nai ha-mevorakh le-olam va-ed (“Blessed be the Lord who is 
[to be] blessed for ever and ever”). “Bless, in this context, is 
the equivalent of “praise.” Barekhu is also recited by the per- 
son who is called up to the Torah reading and is followed by 
the same congregational response. In the morning and eve- 
ning services Barekhu also serves to introduce the reading of 
the Shema; this accounts for the absence of Barekhu before 
the *Minhah service which lacks the Shema. Barekhu is con- 
sidered to be one of the devarim she-bi-kedushah (lit. “holy 
things”) and may only be recited in the presence of a quorum 
of at least ten grown male Jews (minyan; Sof. 10: 7; Sh. Ar. oH 
55:1). The invocation Barekhu possibly originated in the time 
of Ezra, as might have the practice of standing at Barekhu; 
compare with Nehemiah (9:5) “Then the Levites... said, ‘Stand 
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up [cf. the practice of standing at Barekhu] and bless the Lord 
your God from everlasting to everlasting and let them say: 
Blessed be Thy glorious Name, that is exalted above all bless- 
ing and praise?” A shorter formula, Barekhu et Adonai, oc- 
curs in Psalms 134:1-2 and 135:19. In the opinion of R. Akiva, 
the liturgical invocation, in accordance with scriptural prec- 
edent, should consist simply of Barekhu et Adonai, whereas 
the formula Barekhu et Adonai ha-mevorakh was advocated 
by his contemporary, R. Ishmael (Ber. 7:3). The latter formula 
was preferred by most of the amoraim (Bet. 50a; TJ, Ber. 7:4, 
1c), and became standard. There is evidence that in the early 
period Barukh Adonai ha-mevorakh... was the response to 
Barekhu only in the Torah reading, while different responses 
were used for Barekhu as the invocation to worship. These 
were Barukh Shem kevod malkhuto le-olam va-ed (“Blessed be 
His Name, whose glorious kingdom is for ever and ever”), the 
standard response when the Divine Name was mentioned in 
the Temple of Jerusalem; and Yehe Shemeih rabba mevarakh 
le-alam u-le-almei almayya (“Let His great Name be blessed 
for ever and to all eternity”; Sif. Deut. 306, ed. by M. Fried- 
mann (1864), 132b). In the course of time, however, Barukh 
Shem kevod... became the response to the Shema only: Yehe 
Shemeih rabba... was reserved for the Kaddish; and Barukh 
Adonai ha-mevorakh... became the exclusive response to 
Barekhu. At one time Barekhu was also used as a summons to 
recite Grace after Meals, but in the amoraic period, it was felt 
that this second-person form of address removed the leader 
from group participation and the invitation was standardized 
to Nevarekh (“Let us bless”; Ber. 7:3 and 49b-50a; TJ, Ber. 7:2-3, 
uib-c; Tosef. Ber. 5:18). This objection, however, did not ap- 
ply to Barekhu in the synagogue. The Reader may employ the 
“you” form but only when inviting the congregation to join 
him in prayer. Even then, he repeats the congregational re- 
sponse, thus associating himself with the praise of God. The 
Sephardi rite, as well as some hasidic congregations, retained 
the paradoxical practice (Sof. 10:7) of reciting Barekhu at the 
conclusion of the daily morning and evening services when 
there is no Torah reading. The custom accommodates wor- 
shipers who arrive too late to hear Barekhu at the opening of 
the services. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Liebreich, in: HUCA, 32 (1961), 227-37; M. 
Kadushin, Worship and Ethics (1964), 135-41; J. Heinemann, Ha-Tefil- 
lah bi-Tekufat ha-Tanna’im ve-ha-Amora’im (19662), English abstract, 
v-vi, and index, s.v. 


[Herman Kieval] 


BARENBOIM, DANIEL (1942- ), Israeli pianist and con- 
ductor. Born in Buenos Aires to parents of Jewish Russian 
descent, Barenboim started piano lessons at the age of five 
with his mother, and then with his father, who remained his 
only other teacher. He gave his first public recital at the age 
of seven. Further education included Markevich’s conduct- 
ing classes in Salzburg (1954), and studies in Paris and Rome. 
Barenboim settled in Israel in 1952. Following his British and 
American debuts (1955, 1957), he toured widely and soon be- 
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B. MEDIEVAL & MODERN PERIOD 
2. Regional History 


a. Israel, Land and State of 
Paces (continued) 


KISHON 

LATRUN 

MAALEH AKRABBIM 
MACHPELAH, CAVE OF 


MEIR BAAL HA-NES, TOMB OF 


MIKVEH ISRAEL 
MOUNT OF OLIVES 
NEGEV 

ONO 

RAIN 

RAMAT HA-GOLAN 
RED SEA 
SHEPHELAH 

SINAI 

SODOM AND GOMORRAH 
SOREK, VALLEY OF 
TABOR, MOUNT 
TIMNA 

WESTERN WALL 
YARKON 

YARMUK 

ZION 


COMMUNITIES 
ABU GHOSH 
ACRE 

ADAMIT 
AFIKIM 
AFULAH 

ALFEI MENASHE 
ALLONEI ABBA 
ALLONEI YIZHAK 
ALLONIM 
ALMAGOR 
ALMAH 
ALUMMOT 
AMAZYAH 
AMIR 

AMIRIM 
AMMIAD 
AMMINADAV 
ANATHOTH 
APHEK 
APOLLONIA 
ARA 

ARABA 

ARAD 

ARARA 

ARIEL 
ARRABA 
ARTAS 
ASHDOD 
ASHDOT YAAKOV 
ASHKELON 


ATAROT 

ATHLIT 

AVIGDOR 

AVIHAYIL 

AYANOT 

AYYELET HA-SHAHAR 
AZOR 
BALFOURIY YAH 


BAQA AL-GHARBIYYA; BAQA AL-SHARQIYYA 


BARKAI 
BAT HEFER 

BAT SHELOMO 
BAT YAM 

BEERI 

BEER ORAH 
BEEROT YIZHAK 
BEERSHEBA 
BEER TOVIYYAH 
BEER YAAKOV 
BEIT JANN 

BEIT JIMAL 

BEN SHEMEN 
BENE-BERAK 
BENEI AISH 
BENEI DAROM 
BENEI DEROR 
BENEI ZION 
BEROR HAYIL 
BET ALFA 
BET(H)-ARABAH 
BET(H)-DAGON 
BET(H)-EL 

BET ESHEL 

BET GUVRIN 
BET HA-EMEK 
BET HALEVI 
BET HANAN 
BETHANY 

BET HERUT 

BET HILLEL 
BETHLEHEM 
BET (Bayt) IKSA 
BET KESHET 
BET(H) LEHEM (Ha-Gelilit) 
BET MEIR 

BET NEHEMYAH 
BET OREN 

BET OVED 
BET(H)-SHEAN 
BET SHEARIM 
BET(H)-SHEMESH 
BET(H)-SHITTAH 
BET YANNAI 
BET YEHOSHUA 
BET YERAH 

BET YIZHAK 
BET YOSEF 

BET ZAYIT 

BET ZERA 
BINYAMINAH 
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BIRANIT 
BIRIYYAH 
BITAN AHARON 
BIZZARON 
BOZRAH 
CAESAREA 
DABBURIYYA 
DAFNAH 


DALIYAT AL-KARMIL 


DALIYYAH 
DALTON 

DAN 
DEGANYAH 
DEIR AL-BALAH 
DIMONAH 
DOBRATH 

DOR 

DOROT 

EFRAT 

EILAT 

EILON 

EILOT 

EIN FASHKHAH 
EIN GEV 

EIN HA-EMEK 
EIN HA-HORESH 
EIN HA-MIFRAZ 
EIN HA-NAZIV 


EIN HA-SHELOSHAH 


EIN HA-SHOFET 
EIN HOD 

EIN IRON 

EIN KEREM 

EIN SHEMER 
EIN VERED 

EIN YAHAV 

EIN ZEITIM 

EIN ZURIM 
ELAD 

ELATH 
ELYASHIV 
EMMAUS 
EN-GEDI 
EN-HAROD 
ESHTAOL 
ESHTEMOA 
EVEN YEHUDAH 
EVEN YIZHAK 
EVRON 

EYAL 

FASSUTA 
FURAYDIS, AL- 
GAATON 
GALILEE 
GALON 

GAN HAYYIM 
GANNEI TIKVAH 
GANNEI YEHUDAH 
GAN SHELOMO 
GAN SHEMUEL 
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GAN SHOMRON 
GAN YAVNEH 
GAT 

GAZIT 
GEDERAH 
GELIL YAM 
GESHER 
GESHER HA-ZIV 
GEULEI TEIMAN 
GEULIM 

GEVA 
GEVARAM 
GEVAT 

GEVIM 
GEVULOT 
GEZER 
GIBBETHON 
GINNEGAR 
GINNOSAR 
GISCALA 

GIVAT ADA 
GIVATAYIM 
GIVAT BRENNER 


GIVAT HA-SHELOSHAH 


GIVAT HAYYIM 
GIVAT HEN 
GIVAT SHMUEL 
GIVAT ZE'EV 
GOFNAH 

GUSH ETZYON 
GUSH KATIE 
HA-BONIM 
HADERAH 
HADID 

HAFEZ HAYYIM 
HA-GOSHERIM 
HAIFA 

HALHUL 
HAMADYAH 
HA-MAPIL 
HANITAH 
HA-OGEN 
HA-ON 

HAREL 
HA-SOLELIM 
HAZER, HAZERIM 
HAZEVAH 
HAZOR (ha-Gelilit) 
HAZOR ASHDOD 
HA-ZOREA 
HA-ZORE IM 
HEBRON 

HEFZI BAH 
HELEZ 

HEREV LE-ET 
HERUT 
HERZLIYYAH 
HIBBAT ZION 
HOD HA-SHARON 
HOGLAH 
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I. HISTORY KEFAR MONASH 
B. MEDIEVAL & MODERN PERIOD KEFAR MORDEKHAI 
2. Regional History KEFAR NETTER 
a. Israel, Land and State of KEFAR PINES 
CommunlItIiEs (continued) KEFAR ROSH HA-NIKRAH 
KEFAR RUPPIN 
HOLON KEFAR SAVA 
HUKOK KEFAR SHEMARYAHU 
HULATAH KEFAR SYRKIN 
HULDAH KEFAR SZOLD 
HULEH KEFAR TAVOR 
HURFAYSH KEFAR TRUMAN 
ILANIYYAH KEFAR URIYYAH 
JABNEEL KEFAR VITKIN 
JAFFA KEFAR VRADIM 
JENIN KEFAR WARBURG 
JERICHO KEFAR YASIF 
JERUSALEM KEFAR YEHEZKEL 
JERUSALEM, LEGAL ASPECTS KEFAR YEHOSHUA 
JOKNEAM KEFAR YONAH 
JOTAPATA KHAN YUNIS 
KABRI KINNERET 
KADIMAH KINNERET 
KAFR KAMA KIR HARESETH 
KAFR QASIM KIRYAT ANAVIM 
KARMIEL KIRYAT ATA 
KARMIYYAH KIRYAT BIALIK 
KARNEI SHOMRON KIRYAT EKRON 
KAZIR HARISH KIRYAT GAT 
KAZRIN KIRYAT-HAROSHET 
KEFAR AZAR KIRYAT MALAKHI 
KEFAR BARAM KIRYAT MOTZKIN 
KEFAR BARUKH KIRYAT ONO 
KEFAR BIALIK KIRYAT SHEMONAH 
KEFAR BILU KIRYAT TIVON 
KEFAR BLUM KIRYAT YAM 
KEFAR DAROM KISSUFIM 
KEFAR EZYON KOKHAV YAIR 
KEFAR GAMALA LACHISH REGION 
KEFAR GIDEON LAHAVOT HA-BASHAN 
KEFAR GILADI LAVI 
KEFAR GLICKSON LEHAVIM 
KEFAR HABAD LOHAMEI HA-GETTAOT 
KEFAR HA-HORESH LYDDA 
KEFAR HA-MACCABI MAAGAN MIKHAEL 
KEFAR HANANYAH MAALE ADUMIM 
KEFAR HA-NASI MAALEH HA-HAMISHAH 
KEFAR HA-RO EH MAALOT TARSHIHA 
KEFAR HASIDIM MAANIT 
KEFAR HATTIN MAAS 
KEFAR HAYYIM MABAROT 
KEFAR HESS MAGHAR, AL- 
KEFAR HITTIM MAHANAYIM 
KEFAR JAWITZ MAJDAL AL-SHAMS 
KEFAR KANNA MAJD AL-KURUM 
KEFAR KISCH MAKKABIM-RE UT 
KEFAR MALAL MANARAH 
KEFAR MANDI MAOZ HAYYIM 
KEFAR MASARYK MASSADAH 
KEFAR MENAHEM MASSUOT YIZHAK 
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MA YAN BARUKH 

MA YAN ZEVI 
MAZKERET BATYAH 
MAZLIAH 

MEI AMMI 

ME'IR SHEFEYAH 
MEITAR 
MENAHEMIYYA 
MERHAVYAH 
MERON 

MESILLAT ZION 
MESILLOT 
METULLAH 
MEVASSERET ZION 
MIGDAL 

MIGDAL HA-EMEK 
MITILYA 
MIKHMORET 
MISGAV AM 
MISHMAR HA-EMEK 
MISHMAR HA-NEGEV 
MISHMAR HA-SHARON 
MISHMAR HA-YARDEN 
MISHMAROT 
MIZPAH 

MIZPEH RAMON 
MIZRA 

MODI'IN 

MOLEDET 

MOZA, (HA-) MOZAH 
NAAN 

NABLUS 

NAHALAL 

NAHALAT YEHUDAH 
NAHAL OZ 
NAHARIYYAH 
NAVEH 

NAZARETH 

NEGBAH 

NEHALIM 

NEHORAH 

NE OT MORDEKHAI 
NESHER 

NES ZIYYONAH 
NETA IM 

NETANYAH 

NETIV HA-LAMED-HE 
NETIVOT 

NEVATIM 

NEVEH EITAN 
NEVEH YAM 

NEZER SERENI 

NIR AM 

NIR DAVID 

NIR EZYON 

NIRIM 

NIZZANAH 
NIZZANIM 

OFAKIM 

OMER 
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OR AKIVA 
ORANIT 

OR HA-NER 

OROT 

OR YEHUDAH 
PARDES HANNAH-KARKUR 
PARDESIYYAH 
PEKIIN 

PETAH TIKVAH 
PORIYYAH 
QUNAYTIRA, AL- 
RAANANNAH 

RAFA 

RAMA, AL- 
RAMALLAH 

RAMAT DAVID 
RAMAT GAN 
RAMAT HA-KOVESH 
RAMAT HA-SHARON 
RAMAT HA-SHOFET 
RAMAT RAHEL 
RAMAT RAZIEL 
RAMAT YISHAI 
RAMAT YOHANAN 
RAMAT ZEVI 
RAMLEH 

RAMOT HA-SHAVIM 
RAMOT MENASHEH 
RAMOT NAFTALI 
REGAVIM 

REGBAH 

REHOVOT 
REKHASIM 
REVADIM 

REVIVIM 
RIHANIYYA, AL- 
RISHON LE-ZION 
RISHPON 

ROSH HA-AYIN 
ROSH PINNAH 
RUHAMAH 

SAAD 

SAFED 

SALCHAH 

SARID 

SASA 

SAVYON 

SEDEH BOKER 
SEDEH ELIYAHU 
SEDEH NAHUM 
SEDEH NEHEMYAH 
SEDEH WARBURG 
SEDEH YAAKOV 
SEDEROT 

SEDOT YAM 
SHAALBIM 
SHAAREI TIKVAH 
SHAAR HA-AMAKIM 
SHAAR HA-GOLAN 
SHADMOT DEVORAH 
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I. HISTORY YIZREEL 
B. MEDIEVAL & MODERN PERIOD YOTVATAH 
2. Regional History ZAREPHATH 
a. Israel, Land and State of ZIKHRON YAAKOV 
ComMunNITIESs (continued) ZOFIT 
ZORAH 
SHAMIR ZORAN 
SHARONAH ZUR MOSHE 
SHAVEI ZION ZUR YIGAL 
SHEAR YASHUV 
SHEFARAM ORGANIZATIONS 
SHEFAYIM AHDUT HA-AVODAH 
SHELOMI AHDUT HA-AVODAH-POALEI ZION 
SHELUHOT AMIDAR 
SHIVTAH A.S.A. 
SHOHAM BAR-ILAN UNIVERSITY 
SHOMRAT BENEI BINYAMIN 
SHORESH BEN-GURION UNIVERSITY OF THE NEGEV 
SHOVAL BEN-ZVI INSTITUTE 
SHUNEM BERIT HA-BIRYONIM 
SIKHNIN BERIT SHALOM 
SUSITA BETH HATEFUTSOTH 
TAANACH BEZALEL 
TAL SHAHAR BILU 
TAYYIBA, AL- BNEI AKIVA 
TEKOA CAMERI 
TEKUMAH CANAANITES 
TEL ADASHIM DEMOCRATIC MOVEMENT FOR CHANGE 
TEL AVIV-JAFFA EGGED 
TEL HAI EL AL 
TEL KAZIR ELITZUR 
TEL MOND EL-YAM 
TEL YIZHAK EMUNAH 
TEL YOSEF EZ HAYYIM 
THEBEZ FARMERS FEDERATION OF ISRAEL 
TIBERIAS FRIENDSHIP LEAGUES WITH ISRAEL 
TIRA, AL- GADNA 
TIRAT HA-CARMEL GAHAL 
TIRAT ZEVI GEDUD HA-AVODAH 
TIVON GHETTO FIGHTER’S HOUSE 
TUL KARM GUSH EMUNIM 
UDIM HABIMAH 
URIM HAGANAH 
USHA HAIFA, UNIVERSITY OF 
USIFIYYA HAIFA MUNICIPAL THEATER 
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YAD HANNAH 
YAD MORDEKHAI 


HA-KIBBUTZ HA-ARZI HA-SHOMER HA-ZAIR 
HA-KIBBUTZ HA-DATI 


YAGUR HA-KIBBUTZ HA-MEUHAD 

YAKUM HAMASHBIR HAMERKAZI 

YAMMIT REGION HA-NO’AR HA-OVED VE-HA-LOMED 
YARDENAH HA-OVED HA-ZIYYONI 

YARKONAH HAPOEL 

YAVNEH HA-POEL HA-MIZRACHI 

YAVNEH HA-POEL HA-ZAIR 

YEDIDYAH HA-SHOMER 

YEHI'AM HA-TENU AH LE-MAAN EREZ ISRAEL HA- 
YEHUD SHELEMAH 

YEROHAM HEBREW UNIVERSITY OF JERUSALEM 
YESODOT HERUT MOVEMENT 


YESUD HA-MAALAH 


HEVRAT HA-OVEDIM 
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HIEROSOLYMITANISCHE STIFTUNG 
HISTADRUT 

HISTADRUT HA-OVEDIM HA-LE UMMIT 
HITAHDUT 

IHUD HA-KEVUZOT VE-HA-KIBBUTZIM 
INDEPENDENT LIBERAL PARTY 

IRGUN ZEVAI LEUMMI 

ISRAEL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES AND HUMANITIES 
ISRAEL CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 

ISRAEL EXPLORATION SOCIETY 
ISRAEL LABOR PARTY 

ISRAEL MUSEUM 

ISRAEL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
JERUSALEM INSTITUTE FOR ISRAEL STUDIES 
JERUSALEM PUBLISHING HOUSE, THE 
JEWISH AGENCY 

JEWISH BRIGADE GROUP 

JEWISH LEGION 

KACH 

KADOORIE 

KETER PUBLISHING HOUSE 

KIBBUTZ MOVEMENT 

LEO BAECK INSTITUTE 

LIBRARY, JEWISH NATIONAL AND UNIVERSITY 
LIKUD 

LOHAMEI HERUT ISRAEL (Lehi) 
MACCABI 

MAGEN DAVID ADOM 

MAHAL 

MALBEN 

MAPAI 

MAPAM 

MEKOROT WATER COMPANY 

MERETZ 

MO’EZET HA-PO ALOT 

NAHAL 

NATIONAL RELIGIOUS PARTY 

NETUREI KARTA 

NILI 

OHEL 

PALESTINE ECONOMIC CORPORATION 
PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND 
PALESTINE OFFICE 

PALMAH 

PEACE MOVEMENTS, RELIGIOUS 

PEACE NOW 

PEEL COMMISSION 

PICA 

PO ALEI AGUDAT ISRAEL 

RAFI 

ROCKEFELLER MUSEUM 

SCHECHTER INSTITUTE OF JEWISH STUDIES, THE 
SCHOCKEN INSTITUTE 

SHAS 

SHINUI 

SOLEL BONEH 

TAHAL 

TARBUT 

TEACHERS ASSOCIATION IN ISRAEL 
TECHNION, ISRAEL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
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TEL AVIV UNIVERSITY 

TNUVA 

TSOMET 

ULPAN 

VA'AD HA-PEKIDIM VE-HA-AMARKALIM 
VAAD LE UMMI 

VAAD PEKIDEI EREZ ISRAEL BE-KUSHTA 
WEIZMANN INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE 
WRITERS ASSOCIATION IN ISRAEL 

YAD VASHEM 

ZIM 


PUBLICATIONS 
AHDUT HA-AVODAH 
AL HA-MISHMAR 
BUSTENAI 

DAVAR 

DO'AR HA-YOM 
DVIR 

GILYONOT 

GLOBES 

GOLDENE KEYT, DI 
HAARETZ 
HA-BOKER 
HA-LEVANON 
HA-MODIA 
HA-PO’EL HA-ZAIR 
HAVAZZELET 
HA-ZOFEH 
JERUSALEM POST 
JERUSALEM REPORT 
MAARIV 

TARBIZ 

UJ KELET 

YATED NEEMAN 
YEDIOTH AHARONOTH 


BIOGRAPHIES 
Academic Life 
ADAR, ZVI 
AHARONI, YOHANAN 
ALCALAY, REUVEN 
ALLON, GEDALYA 
AMIR, MENACHEM 
AMIRAN, DAVID 
AMITSUR, SAMSON ABRAHAM 
ANKORI, ZEVI 
ARIELI, YEHOSHUA 
ARNON, ABRAHAM 
ARUSI, ABRAHAM BEN MOSES HA-LEVI 
ASHTOR, ELIYAHU 
AUERBACH, ELIAS 
AUMMANN, ROBERT J. 
AVIGAD, NAHMAN 
AVINERI, SHLOMO 
AVINERI, YITZHAK 
AVIRAM, JOSEPH 
AVITZUR, SHMUEL 
AVI-YONAH, MICHAEL 
AVRUNIN, ABRAHAM 
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B. MEDIEVAL & MODERN PERIOD 


2. Regional History 
a. Israel, Land and State of 
BIOGRAPHIES 


Academic Life (continued) 


AYALON, DAVID 
BACHI, ROBERTO 

BAER, GABRIEL 

BAER, YITZHAK 

BANETH 

BAR-DAROMA, HAYYIM ZE EV 
BAR-HILLEL, YEHOSHUA 
BAR-YOSEF, OFER 

BAUER, YEHUDA 

BEIN, ALEXANDER 
BEINART, HAIM 
BEIT-HALLAHMI, BENJAMIN 
BEN-ARIEH, YEHOSHUA 
BENAYAHU, MEIR 
BEN-DAVID, JOSEPH 
BEN-DOR, IMMANUEL 

BEN HAYYIM, ZE EV 
BEN-SASSON, HAIM HILLEL 
BEN-SHAKHAR, GERSHON 
BENTWICH 

BENVENISTI, DAVID 
BEN-YEHUDA, ELIEZER 
BEN-YEHUDAH, BARUKH 
BERGER-BARZILAI, JOSEPH 
BERGMAN, SAMUEL HUGO 
BERGMANN, JUDAH 
BIALOBLOCKI, SAMUEL SHERAGA 
BILLIG, LEVI 

BIRAN, AVRAHAM 

BLAU, JOSHUA 

BLEJER, MARIO ISRAEL 
BONDY, RUTH 

BONFIL, ROBERT 

BONNE, ALFRED ABRAHAM 
BRASLAVI (Braslavski), JOSEPH 
BRAVERMAN, AVISHAY 
BRAWER, ABRAHAM JACOB 
BRAWER, MOSHE 

BRINKER, MENACHEM 
CHOURAQUI, ANDRE 
CHURGIN, PINKHOS 
CONFINO, MICHAEL 
CORCOS, DAVID 

DALESKI, HILLEL 

DAN, JOSEPH 

DAVID D’BETH HILLEL 

DE VRIES, BENJAMIN 
DIAMANT, PAUL JOSEPH 
DINUR, BENZION 

DORON, ABRAHAM 

DOTAN, ARON 

DOTHAN, MOSHE 

DOTHAN, TRUDE 


DRAPKIN, ABRAHAM 
DRAPKIN, ISRAEL 
DVORZETSKY, MARK MEIR 
EISENSTADT, SAMUEL NOAH 
ELON, AMOS 

ELON, MENACHEM 
EPSTEIN, CLAIRE 

EPSTEIN, JACOB NAHUM 


ESTORI (ISAAC BEN MOSES) HA-PARHI 


ETTINGER, SHMUEL 
ETZIONI, AMITAI WERNER 
EVEN SHEMUEL, JUDAH 
EVEN-SHOSHAN, AVRAHAM 
FAITLOVITCH, JACQUES 
FEINBERG, NATHAN 
FEUERSTEIN, REUVEN 
FINKELSTEIN, ISRAEL 
FISH, HAREL (HAROLD) 
FRANKEL, YAAKOV 
FRANKENSTEIN, CARL 


FREIMANN, ABRAHAM HAYYIM (Alfred) 


FRIEDLAENDER, SAUL 
FRIEDMAN, SHAMMA 
FRIEDMANN, DANIEL 

FUKS, ALEXANDER 
FUNKENSTEIN, AMOS 

GAON, MOSES DAVID 
GARTNER, LLOYD P. 

GAVISON, RUTH 

GOITEIN, SHLOMO Dov (Fritz) 
GOLDMAN, ELIEZER 
GOLDSCHMIDT, ERNST DANIEL 
GOPHNA, RAM 
GOSHEN-GOTTSTEIN, MOSHE 
GOTTLIEB, EPHRAIM 
GRAJEWSKY, PINCHAS 
GRANOTT, ABRAHAM (Granovsky) 
GROSSMAN, AVRAHAM 
GULAK, ASHER 

GUTMAN, ISRAEL 

GUTMANN, JOSHUA 
HABERMANN, ABRAHAM MEIR 
HADDAD, EZRA 

HAKHAM, SIMON 

HALPERN, ISRAEL 

HARAN, MENAHEM 

HAREL, MENASHEH 
HEINEMANN, YIZHAK 

HELD, MOSHE 

HELFMAN, ELHANAN 
HERLITZ, GEORG 

HEYD, URIEL 

HIRSCHBERG, HAIM ZEW 
HOROWITZ, ISRAEL ZEEV 
IDEL, MOSHE 

KADDARI, MENAHEM ZEVI 
KAHANA, ABRAHAM 

KAHANE, ISAAK (Yizhak Zeev) 
KAHNEMAN, DANIEL 

KATZ, ELIHU 
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KATZ, ISRAEL RIVLIN, ELIEZER 

KATZ, JACOB RIVLIN, JOSEPH JOEL 
KAUFMANN, YEHEZKEL ROSEN, HAIIM B. 

KAZNELSON, SIEGMUND ROTENSTREICH, NATHAN 
KEMPINSKY, AHARON ROTH, LEON 

KIEL, YEHUDA SAFRAI, SHMUEL 

KISTER, MEIR J. SALOMON, GAVRIEL 

KLAR, BENJAMIN MENAHEM SARFATTI, GAD 

KLAUSNER, ISRAEL SCHAECHTER, JOSEPH 
KLAUSNER, JOSEPH GEDALIAH SCHALIT, ABRAHAM CHAIM 
KLEIN, SAMUEL SCHAPIRO, ISRAEL 
KLEINMANN, MOSHE SCHIRMANN, JEFIM (Hayyim) 
KOOK, SAUL HONE BEN SOLOMON ZALMAN SCHMELZ, USIEL OSCAR 
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KUTSCHER, EDWARD YECHEZKEL SCHWADRON (SHARON), ABRAHAM 
LANDAU, JACOB M. SCHWARZ, YEHOSEPH 
LAPIDOT, RUTH SEGAL, MOSES HIRSCH (ZEVI) 
LEIBOWITZ, NEHAMA SERMONETA, JOSEPH BARUCH 
LEIBOWITZ, YESHAYAHU SHACHAR, ARIE 

LEWY, YOHANAN SHAHAR, SHULAMIT 
LIEBERMAN, SAUL SHILOH, YIGAL 

LIEBMAN, CHARLES (YESHAYAHU) SHMUELI, EPHRAIM 
LIPSCHUETZ, ELIEZER MEIR SHOHAM, SHLOMO-GIORA 
LISSAK, MOSHE SHOHETMAN, BARUCH 
LOEWINGER, DAVID SAMUEL SHUVAL, JUDITH 

LUNCZ, ABRAHAM MOSES SILBERNER, EDMUND 

MAHLER, RAPHAEL SIMON, AKIBA ERNST 

MAISELS, MOSES HAYYIM (Misha) SIMONSOHN, SHLOMO 
MALAMAT, ABRAHAM SOMEKH, SASSON 

MANHEIM, BILHAH SPERBER, DANIEL 

MANI, EZRA SPIEGEL, NATHAN 
MARGALIOT, MORDECAI STEKELIS, MOSHE 

MAYER, LEO ARY STERN, EPHRAIM 

MAZAR, AMIHAI STERN, MENAHEM 

MAZAR, BENJAMIN SUKENIK, ELIEZER LIPA 
MELAMED, EZRA ZION TADMOR, HAYIM 

MOREH, SHMUEL TALMON, JACOB LEIB 
MUNTNER, ALEXANDER SUESSMAN TALMON, SHEMARYAHU 
NAVON, DAVID TARTAKOWER, ARIEH 
NEUMANN, ERICH TA-SHMA, ISRAEL MOSES 

NOY, DOV TCHERIKOVER, VICTOR (Avigdor) 
OLSVANGER, IMMANUEL TELLER, ISRAEL 

ORMIAN, HAYYIM TISHBY, ISAIAH 

PATINKIN, DON TUR-SINAI (Torczyner), NAPHTALI HERZ (Harry) 
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PIAMENTA, MOSHE URMAN, DAN 

PINES, NOAH USSISHKIN, DAVID 
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PLESSNER, MARTIN (Meir) WALLENSTEIN, MEIR 

POSNER, AKIVA BARUKH (Arthur) WARBURG, GAVRIEL REUBEN 
POZNANSKI, EDWARD WEIL, GOTTHOLD 

PRAWER, JOSHUA WEISS, ABRAHAM 

PRESS, YESHAYAHU WEISS, MEIR 

PROBST, MENAHEM MENDEL WERBLOWSKY, RAPHAEL JUDA ZWI 
RABAN, AVNER WERTHEIMER, SOLOMON AARON 
RABIN WIGODER, GEOFFREY 

RAND, YAAKOV WINNINGER, SOLOMON 
RAVITZKY, AVIEZER WIRSZUBSKI, CHAIM 

RIEGER, ELIEZER WISE, GEORGE SCHNEIWEIS 
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WISTRICH, ROBERT 
WIZEN, MOSHE AHARON 
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YAARI, ABRAHAM 
YAARI, MENAHEM 
YADIN, YIGAEL 
YAHUDA, ABRAHAM SHALOM 
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YEIVIN, ISRAEL 

YOVEL, YIRMIYAHU 
ZAND, MICHAEL 
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Art 

ABSALON 

AGAM, YAACOV 
AMISHAI-MAISELS, ZIVA 
APPELBAUM, MOSHE 
ARDON, MORDECAI 
ARIKHA, AVIGDOR 
AROCH, ARIE 
ASCHHEIM, ISIDOR 
ATAR, HAIM 

AVNI, AHARON 


HABER, SHAMAI 
HALEVY, YOSEF 
IDELSON, BENJAMIN 
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KAHANA, AHARON 
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KARMI, DOV 
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MANDL, SAADIA 
MANSFELD, ALFRED 
MELNIKOFF, AVRAHAM 
MERZER, ARIEH 
MOKADY, MOSHE 
MOREH, MORDECAI 
MOSKOVITZ, SHALOM 
NARKISS, BEZALEL 
NARKISS, MORDECHAI 
NEIMAN, YEHUDAH 


BACON, YEHUDA NIKEL, LEA 
BAERWALD, ALEX OFEK, AVRAHAM 
BAR-AM, MICHA OFIR, ARIE 


BARASCH, MOSHE 
BEERI, TUVIA 

BEN-ZVI, ZEEV 

BERGNER, YOSSL (Yosef L.) 
BERNSTEIN, MOSHE 
BEZEM, NAPHTALI 

BLUM, LUDWIG 

BOGEN, ALEXANDER 
BROWN, AIKA 

CASTEL, MOSHE ELAZAR 
COHEN, ELISHEVA 

COHEN GAN, PINHAS 
DANZIGER, ITZHAK 
DAVID, JEAN 

ELHANANI, ABA 
ELHANANI, ARYEH 
ENGELSBERG, LEON 
FEIGIN, DOV 

FIMA 

FRENKEL (FRENEL), ITZHAK 
GAD, DEVORAH 

GAMZU, HAYYIM 
GARBUZ, YAIR 


GARDOSH, KARIEL (Charles; “Dosh’) 


PALDI, ISRAEL 
PALOMBO, DAVID 

PANN, ABEL 

PINS, JACOB 

RAPAPORT, NATHAN 
RATNER, YOHANAN 

RAU, HEINZ 

RECHTER 

REZNIK, DAVID 

RUBIN, REUVEN 
RUBINGER, DAVID 
SAFDIE, MOSHE 

SCHATZ, BORIS 
SCHUMACHER, GOTTLIEB 
SEBBA, SHALOM 
SHARON, ARYEH 

SHEMI, MENAHEM 
SHEMI, YEHIEL 

SIMA, MIRON 
STEINHARDT, JAKOB 
STEMATSKY, AVIGDOR 
STERNSCHUSS, MOSHE 
STREICHMAN, YEHEZKIEL 
TAGGER, SIONA 
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TALPIR, GABRIEL JOSEPH 
TEVET, NAHUM 

TICHO, ANNA 

TUMARKIN, IGAEL 
ULLMAN, MICHA 

WEILL, SHRAGA 

WOLPERT, LUDWIG YEHUDA 
YASKI, AVRAHAM 
ZARITSKY, YOSSEF 

ZVIA 


Literature 

ADELMAN, URI 

AGMON, NATHAN 
AGNON, SHMUEL YOSEF 
ALFES, BENZION 

ALMOG, RUTH 

ALONI, NISSIM 
ALTERMAN, NATHAN 
AMICHAI, YEHUDA 
AMIR, AHARON 

AMIR, ANDA 

AMIR, ELI 

APPELFELD, AHARON 
ARICHA, YOSEF 
ASHMAN, AHARON 
AVIDAN, DAVID 
AVIGUR-ROTEM, GABRIELA 
AVINOAM, REUVEN 
AVI-SHAUL, MORDEKHAI 
BALLAS, SHIMON 
BARASH, ASHER 

BARON, DEVORAH 
BARTOV, HANOCH 
BAR-YOSEF, YEHOSHUA 
BAT-MIRIAM, YOKHEVED 
BEER, HAIM 

BEILINSON, MOSHE 
BEJERANO, MAYA 
BEN-AMITAI, LEVI 
BEN-AMOTZ, DAHN 
BEN-GAVRIEL, MOSHE YAAKOV 
BEN-NER, YITZHAK 
BEN-YEHUDA, HEMDAH 
BEN YEHUDA, NETIVA 
BEN YIZHAK, AVRAHAM 
BEN-ZION, S. 

BERNSTEIN, ORI 

BIALIK, HAYYIM NAHMAN 
BRENNER, JOSEPH HAYYIM 
BROD, MAX 

BROIDES, ABRAHAM 
BROIDO, EPHRAIM 
BURLA, YEHUDA 

CARMI, T. 
CASTEL-BLOOM, ORLY 
CHOMSKY, DOV 

DAYAN, YAEL 

DOR, MOSHE 

ELMALEH, ABRAHAM 
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GELDMAN, MORDECHAI 
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GINZBURG, SIMON 
GOLDBERG, LEA 
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GOURI, HAIM 
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GROSSMAN, DAVID 

GUR, BATYA 

GURFEIN, RIVKA 

HABIBI, EMIL 

HACOHEN, MORDECAI BEN HILLEL 
HAEZRAHI, YEHUDA 
HALKIN, SIMON 

HAMEIRI, AVIGDOR 
HAREVEN, SHULAMIT 
HAZAZ, HAYYIM 

HENDEL, YEHUDIT 
HOFFMANN, YOEL 
HOROWITZ, YAAKOV 
HOURVITZ, YAIR 

JAFFE, ABRAHAM B. 
KABAK, AARON ABRAHAM 
KADARI, SHRAGA 
KAHANA-CARMON, AMALIA 
KAMSON, YAAKOV (Jacob) DAVID 
KANIUK, YORAM 

KARNI, YEHUDA 

KARU, BARUCH 

KATZIR, JEHUDIT 

KENAN, AMOS 

KENAZ, YEHOSHUA 

KERET, ETGAR 

KIPNIS, LEVIN 

KISHON, EPHRAIM 
KLAUSNER, JOSEPH GEDALIAH 
KOVNER, ABBA 

KRAFT, WERNER 

KRAUS, OTA 

KURZWEIL, BARUCH 

K. ZETNIK 

LACHOWER, YERUHAM FISHEL 
LAMDAN, YIZHAK 

LAOR, YITZHAK 

LAPID, SHULAMIT 

LEVIN, HANOCH 
LIEBRECHT, SAVYON 
MATALON, RONIT 

MEGGED, AHARON 

MEITUS, ELIAHU 

MICHAEL, SAMI 

MIRON, DAN 
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BARGAS, ABRAHAM DE 


came known as one of the most versatile pianists of his gen- 
eration. He first conducted in Israel (1962), and from 1965 was 
active as conductor and soloist with the English Chamber Or- 
chestra. In 1967 Barenboim married the cellist Jacqueline *du 
Pré in Jerusalem. They performed and recorded together in 
the coming years until her career was tragically cut short by 
multiple sclerosis. 

Following his debut as conductor with the New Philhar- 
monia Orchestra (London, 1967), Barenboim was in demand 
by all the leading European and American symphony orches- 
tras. He conducted opera for the first time at the Edinburgh 
Festival in 1973, and from 1981 was a regular visitor at the Wag- 
ner Bayreuth Festival. He was music director of the Orchestre 
National de Paris (1975-1989), the Chicago so (1991), and the 
Deutsche Staatsoper Berlin (1992). 

In 2000 the Staatskapelle Berlin appointed him chief 
conductor for life. He works on a regular basis with the Berlin 
and the Vienna Philharmonics. Barenboim has always been 
active as a chamber musician, performing with, among oth- 
ers, *Perlman, *Zukerman, and singer Fischer-Dieskau. His 
numerous recordings include the complete Beethoven sonatas 
and piano concertos and the Mozart concerti. As a conductor, 
he has been most successful with scores from the Romantic 
era. He also championed contemporary works, and in recent 
years moved into popular and crossover repertory, such as 
Argentine tango. He provoked an outcry in Israel by defy- 
ing the country’s ban on Wagner, playing the Prelude from 
Tristan und Isolde with the Berlin Staatskapelle as an encore 
in concert at the Israel Festival (2001). He has been a promi- 
nent advocate of peace in the Middle East. In the early 1990s, 
he met the Palestinian-born writer and Columbia University 
professor Edward Said, who shared his vision of peaceful co- 
existence in the area. This led to Barenboim’s first concert on 
the West Bank, a piano recital at Bir Zeit University. Baren- 
boim and Said established a foundation that promotes music 
and co-operation through projects targeted at young Arabs 
and Israelis. They jointly received Spain's Prince of Asturias 
Concord Prize (2002). Among Barenboim’s other honors are 
the Tolerance Prize (2002) and in 2004 the Buber-Rosenzweig 
Medal, the Wolf Prize for the Arts, and the Haviva Reik Peace 
Award. A new version of Barenboim’s autobiography, A Life in 
Music, was published in 2002, as was his book with Said, Par- 
allels and Paradoxes: Explorations in Music and Society. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online; MGG’; Baker’s Biograph- 
ical Dictionary (1997); A. Blyth, “Daniel Barenboim,’ in: Opera 
45 (Aug. 1994), 905-10; H. Kupferberg, “Daniel Barenboim: A 50- 
Year Career Just Keeps on Growing,” in: American Record Guide, 63 
(Nov.-Dec. 2000), 6-8. 


[Naama Ramot (24 ed.)] 


BARGAS, ABRAHAM DE (c. 1740), Spanish Marrano au- 
thor and physician. After escaping from Spain, Bargas settled 
first in France, where he was personal physician to the duke of 
Gramont, and later in Italy, where he became physician to the 
Leghorn Jewish community. There he composed a volume of 
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ethical discourses on the Bible, Pensamientos sagrados y educa- 
ciones morales... (Florence, 1749). He also wrote an account of 
the earthquake of 1742, Fiel relacion de los terremotos... (Leg- 
horn, 1742), and translated into Spanish the order of service 
for the fast-day instituted to commemorate that event: Tra- 
duccion de la oracion del ayuno y de los temblores de tierra... 
(Pisa, 1746). He wrote some occasional poems, among them 
El Casto Niceto (Leghorn, n.d.). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Bibl, 15-16; A.S. Toaff, Cenni 
storici sulla communita ebraica e sulla sinagoga di Livorno. (1955). 
[Cecil Roth] 


BAR GIORA, SIMEON, Jewish military leader in the war 
against Rome (66-70 c.£.). Simeon was born, according to 
Josephus, in *Gerasa, a large Hellenistic city in Transjordan, 
where the Jews lived in peace with the city’s non-Jewish pop- 
ulation. Some scholars, however, identify his birthplace with 
the village of Jerash in the neighborhood of Hartuv (Press, 
Erez, 1 (19517), 174, $.v. Geresh), others with Kefar Jorish near 
Shechem on the grounds that Simeon’s activity began in its 
vicinity, ie., in the province of Acrabatene. Since the word 
giora means proselyte in Aramaic, many scholars hold that 
his father was a convert to Judaism. The main source of in- 
formation about Simeon is Josephus who is to be treated with 
circumspection, especially where an appraisal of the man and 
his activities are concerned, since Josephus entertained feel- 
ings of intense animosity toward him. 

Simeon, already apparently known as a partisan leader, 
first distinguished himself in the battle at Beth-Horon against 
*Cestius Gallus (66 C.E.), in which the Jews inflicted a crush- 
ing defeat on the Roman army. Despite this achievement, 
however, Simeon was relegated to the background, since in 
Jerusalem the moderate party in control was disposed to come 
to terms with Rome. Simeon gathered around him a band of 
ardent patriots and, according to Josephus, engaged in brig- 
andage. It is obvious, however, even from Josephus’ own biased 
account, that these acts of “brigandage” were military opera- 
tions conducted by the rebels under the leadership of Simeon 
against their internal enemies, opponents of the revolt, and 
sympathizers with Rome. In retaliation for these operations, 
the forces of the moderate government in Jerusalem com- 
pelled Simeon to take refuge among the *Sicarii who, under 
the command of *Eleazar b. Jair, had captured *Masada. For 
a time Simeon remained with them, taking part in their raids. 
Subsequently leaving them, he parted company, and “terror- 
ized” the southern part of Erez Israel. Although growing in- 
creasingly stronger, he was unable to capture Jerusalem. The 
Zealots in Jerusalem, who were fearful of him, seized his wife 
but released her because of his threats. In addition to his con- 
tinuous war against the party in control in Jerusalem, Simeon 
also fought against the Idumeans and succeeded in occupy- 
ing Idumea with the help of supporters among the Idumeans 
themselves. Hebron, too, fell into his hands. In April 69 c.zE. 
he entered Jerusalem, the gates of the city having been opened 
to him by the enemies of *John of Giscala, who had called on 
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OREN, YIZHAK 
ORLAND, YAAKOV 
ORLEV, URI 

ORPAZ AVERBUCH, YIZHAK 
OVSAY, JOSHUA 

OZ, AMOS 

PAGIS, DAN 

PENN, ALEXANDER 
PINCAS, ISRAEL 
RAAB, ESTHER 
RAGEN, NAOMI 
RAHEL 

RATOSH, YONATHAN 
RAVIKOVITCH, DALIA 
REICH, ASHER 
RIMON, JACOB 
RUEBNER, TUVIA 
SADAN, DOV 

SADEH, PINHAS 
SERI, DAN BENAYA 
SHABTAI, AHARON 
SHABTAI, YAAKOV 
SHAHAM, NATHAN 
SHAHAR, DAVID 
SHAKED, GERSHON 
SHALEV, MEIR 
SHALEV, YITZHAK 
SHALEV, ZERUYA 
SHALOM, SHIN 
SHAMI, YITZHAK 
SHAMIR, MOSHE 
SHENHAR, YITZHAK 


SHIMONI (Shimonovitz), DAVID 


SHIMONI, YOUVAL 
SHLONSKY, ABRAHAM 
SHOFMAN, GERSHON 


SILMAN, KADISH YEHUDA LEIB 


SIVAN, ARYE 
SMILANSKY, MEIR 
SMILANSKY, MOSHE 
SMOLI, ELIEZER (Smoler) 
SOBOL, YEHOSHUA 
SOMECK, RONNY 
STEINBERG, JACOB 
STERN, NOAH 

STRAUSS, ARYEH LUDWIG 
STREIT, SHALOM 
STURMANN, MANFRED 


SUSSMAN, EZRA 
SVERDLIK, ODED 

TABIB, MORDEKHAI 
TALPIR, GABRIEL JOSEPH 
TAMMUZ, BENJAMIN 
TCHERNOWITZ-AVIDAR, YEMIMAH 
TEMKIN 

TEVET, SHABBETAI 
TIDHAR, DAVID 
TOCHNER, MESHULLAM 
TSALKA, DAN 

TWERSKY, YOHANAN 
UKHMANI, AZRIEL 
UNGERFELD, MOSHE 
WALLACH, YONA 
WEINBERG, ZEVI ZEBULUN 
WERSES, SAMUEL 
WIESELTHIER, MEIR 
WOYSLAWSKI, ZEVI 
YAARI, YEHUDAH 
YALAN-STEKELIS, MIRIAM 
YEHOSHUA, AVRAHAM B. 
YEIVIN, YEHOSHUA HESCHEL 
YERUSHALMI, RINA 
YESHURUN, AVOT 
YIZHAR, S. 

YONATHAN, NATHAN 
YZRAELY, YOSSI 

ZACH, NATHAN 

ZARCHI, ISRAEL 

ZELDA (MISHKOVSKY) 
ZEMACH, SHLOMO 
ZMORA, YISRAEL 


Music 

ABILEAH, ARIE 

ADLER, ISRAEL 

ADMON, YEDIDYAH 
AGADATI, BARUCH 
AHARON, EZRA 
ALDEMA, GIL 
ALEXANDER, HAIM 
AMIRAN, EMANUEL 
ARBATOVA, MIA 
ARGOV, ALEXANDER (SASCHA) 
AROM, SIMHA 
ARONOVICH, YURI MIKHAYLOVICH 
ATZMON, MOSHE 
AVENARY, HANOCH 
AVIDOM, MENAHEM 
AVNI, TZEVI 
BARDANASHVILI, YOSEF 
BARENBOIM, DANIEL 
BAYER, BATHIA 

BEER, RAMI 

BEN-HAIM, PAUL 
BEN-HAIM, YIGAL 
BEN-SHABETAI, ARI 
BERGEL, BERND 
BERTINI, GARY 
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BERTONOFF, DEBORAH 
BOEHM, YOHANAN 
BOSCOVITCH, ALEXANDER URIYAH 
BRAUN (BROWN), ARIE 
BRAUN, YEHEZKIEL 
BRONEMAN, YEFIM 
CHURGIN, BATHIA 

COHEN MELAMED, NISSAN 
COHEN, YARDENA 

DA-OZ, RAM 

DAUS, AVRAHAM 

DE PHILIPPE, EDIS 
DOREMAN, JOSEPH 
EDEN-TAMIR 

EHRLICH, ABEL 

ENGEL, JOEL (Yuli Dimitriyevich) 
EVEN-OR, MARY 

FEIDMAN, GIYORA 

FISHER, DUDU 

FLEISCHER, TSIPPI 

FRIED (-BISS), MIRIAM 
GELBRUN, ARTUR 
GERSON-KIWI, EDITH (Esther) 
GESHURI, MEIR SHIMON 
GILBOA, JACOB 

GOLDSTEIN, RAYMOND 
GOLINKIN, MORDECAI 
GRADENWITZ, PETER EMANUEL 
GRAZIANI, YIZHAK 

HAJDU, ANDRE 

HARRAN, DON 

HERSTIK, NAPHTALI 
HIRSH, NURIT 

HIRSHBERG, JEHOASH 
HOLDHEIM, THEODOR 
INBAL, ELIAHU 

JACOBI, HANOCH (Heinrich) 
JAFFE, ELI 

KADMAN, GURIT 
KALICHSTEIN, JOSEPH 
KARACZEWSKI, HANINA 
KATZ, RUTH 

KOPYTMAN, MARK RUVIMOVICH 
LAKNER, YEHOSHUA 

LEEF, YINAM 

LERER, JOSHUA 

LERER, SHMUEL 

LEVI, LEO 

LEVI, YOEL 

LEVI-AGRON, HASIA 
LEVI-TANNAI, SARA 
LIFSHITZ, NEHAMAH 
MAAYANI, AMI 

MANOR, EHUD 

MEDINA, AVIHU 

MEHTA, ZUBIN 

MINTZ, SHLOMO 

MIRON, ISSACHAR 
NAHARIN, OHAD 

NARDI, NAHUM 
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NATRA, SERGIU 

NAVON, ISAAC ELIYAHU 
NIKOVA, RINA 

NOY, MEIR 

OLIVERO, BETTY 
ORDMAN, JEANETTE 
ORGAD, BEN ZION 
OVED, MARGALIT 
PANOV, VALERY 
PARTOS, OEDOEN 
PELLEG, FRANK 
PERLMAN, ITZCHAK 
RAN, SHULAMIT 
RODAN, MENDI 
RONLY-RIKLIS, SHALOM 
SALMON, KAREL (Karl Salomon) 
SALZMAN, PNINA 
SCHIDLOWSKY, LEON 
SEGAL, URI 

SETER, MORDECHAI 
SHAHAM, GIL 
SHALLON, DAVID 
SHELEM, MATTITYAHU 
SHEMER, NAOMI 
SHERIFF, NOAM 
SHILOAH, AMNON 
SHLONSKY, VARDINA 
SHMUELI, HERZL 
SMOIRA-COHN, MICHAL 
SOBOL, MORDECHAI 
STERN, MOSHE 
STERNBERG, ERICH WALTER 
TAL, JOSEF 

TALMON, ZVI 

TAUBE, MICHAEL 
WILENSKY, MOSHE 
YAMPOLSKY, BERTA 
YELLIN-BENTWICH, TELMA 
ZEFIRA, BRACHAH 
ZEHAVI, DAVID 

ZEIRA, MORDECHAI 
ZUKERMAN, PINCHAS 
ZUR, MENAHEM 


Popular Culture 
ALBERSTEIN, HAVA 
ALMAGOR, GILA 
ARAD, YAEL 

ARGOV, ZOHAR 
ARNOLD, PAULA 
ARTZI, SHLOMO 
BAKRI, MUHAMMAD 
BANAI FAMILY 

BAR, SHLOMO 
BARUCH, ADAM 

BEN, ZEHAVA 
BEN-AVI, ITHAMAR 
BERKOWITZ, MICKEY 
BERNSTEIN-COHEN, MIRIAM 
BRODY, TAL 
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BURSTEIN 

CASPI, MATI 

CEDAR, JOSEPH 
CZERNIAK, MOSHE 
DAMARI, SHOSHANA 
DAYAN, ASSAF 
DESHEH, AVRAHAM (Pashanel) 
DZIGAN, SHIMON 
EINSTEIN, ARIK 
FINKEL, SHIMON 

FOX, EYTAN 
FRIDMAN, GAL 
FROMAN, IAN 

GAON, YEHORAM 
GEFFEN, AVIV 
GERSHON, PINCHAS 
GILADI, ALEX 

GITAI, AMOS 

GLOBUS, YORAM 
GNESSIN, MENAHEM 
GODIK, GIORA 
GOLAN, MENACHEM 
GOLDMAN, YAAKOV BEN ASHER 
HADDAD, SARIT 
HAGAI, BARUCH 
HA-GASHASH HA-HIVER 
HALEVY, MOSHE 
HANOKH, SHALOM 
HAZA, OFRA 

HEFER, HAYIM 
HENDEL, NEHAMA 
HITMAN, UZI 

IVGY, MOSHE 
KHOURI, MAKRAM 
KLEIN, RALPH 

KONIG, LEA 
LEIBOWITZ, KEREN 
MARGALIT, MEIR 
MERON, HANNA 
MESKIN, AHARON 
MILLO, JOSEF 
MIZRACHI, SHIMON 
NINI, AHINOAM (NOA) 
OFIR, SHAIKE 
POLIKER, YEHUDA 
PORAT, ORNA 
RODENSKY, SHEMUEL 
ROSEN, YEHOSHUA 
ROTH-SHACHAMOROV, ESTHER 
ROVINA, HANNA 
SCHACH, LEONARD LAZARUS 
TOPOL, CHAIM 
YARKONI, YAFFA 


AARONSOHN 
ABRAHAM HA-LEVI 
ADLER-RUDEL, SALOMON 
AGRANAT, SHIMON 
AGRON (Agronsky), GERSHON 
AHARONOVITCH, YOSEF 
AHIMEIR, ABBA 
AKIROV, ALFRED 

AKZIN, BENJAMIN 
ALEXANDER, KOBI 
ALIAV, RUTH 

ALKAHI, MORDEKHAI 
ALMOG, YEHUDA 
ALMOGI, YOSEF AHARON 
ALONI, SHULAMIT 
ALOUF, YEHOSHUA 
ALTMAN, ARYEH 
ALLON, YIGAL 

AMIT, MEIR 

AMZALAK, HAYYIM 
ANTEBI, ALBERT (Avraham) 
ARAD, RON 

ARAN, ZALMAN 

ARAZI, YEHUDAH 
ARBELL, MORDECHAI 
ARENS, MOSHE 

ARIDOR, YORAM 

ARIEL, DOV 

ARIEL, JOSEPH 

ARISON, TED 
ARLOSOROFF, CHAIM 
ARTZI, YITZHAK 

ASSAF, MICHAEL 
AUSTER, DANIEL 

AVIAD, YESHAYAHU 
AVIDA, YEHUDA LEIB 
AVIGUR, SHAUL 
AVI-YITZHAK, DAN 
AVNERY, URI 

AVRIEL, EHUD 

AYALON, AMI 

BAK 

BAKSHI-DORON, ELIAHU 
BARAK, AHARON 
BARAK, EHUD 

BARAM, MOSHE 

BARAM, UZI 

BARATZ, JOSEPH 
BARAZANI, MOSHE 
BAR-ILAN, DAVID 
BARKATT, REUVEN 
BAR-LEV, HAIM 
BARNEA, NAHUM 
BARNETT, ZERAH 
BARTH, JACOB 
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BAR-YEHUDAH, ISRAEL 

BAUM, MENAHEM MENDEL BEN AARON OF 
KAMENETZ 

BECKER, AHARON 

BEER, ISRAEL 

BEGIN, MENAHEM 

BEGIN, ZE EV BINYAMIN 

BEHAR, NISSIM 

BEILIN, YOSSI 

BEINISCH, DORIT 

BEJERANO 

BELKIND 

BEN-AHARON, YIZHAK 

BEN-AMI, OVED 

BEN DOV, YAAKOV 

BEN-ELIEZER, BINYAMIN 

BEN ELIEZER, MOSHE 

BEN-GURION, DAVID 

BEN-HORIN, ELIAHU 

BEN-ISRAEL, RUTH 

BENJAMIN OF TIBERIAS 

BEN-NATAN, ASHER 

BEN-PORAT, MIRIAM 

BEN PORAT, MORDECAI 

BENTOV, MORDEKHAI 

BENTWICH 

BEN-YOSEF, SHELOMO 

BEN-ZVI, IZHAK 

BEN-ZVI, RAHEL YANAIT 

BEN-ZVI, SHLOMO 

BERAB, JACOB BEN HAYYIM 

BERENSON, ZVI 

BERLIGNE, ELIYAHU MEIR 

BERMAN, ADOLF ABRAHAM 

BERMAN, SIMEON 

BERNSTEIN, PEREZ 

BET-ZURI, ELIAHU 

BEYTH, HANS 

BIRAM, ARTHUR (Yizhak) 

BLAU, AMRAM 

BLAU, MOSHE 

BOGALE, YONA 

BOGER, HAYYIM 

BRILL, JEHIEL 

BURG, AVRAHAM 

BURG, YOSEF 

BUSEL, JOSEPH 

CARLEBACH, EZRIEL 

CARMEL, MOSHE 

CAROL, ARYEH 

COHEN, ELI 

COHEN, GE ULAH 

COHEN, SHLOMO 

COHN, HAIM 

COHN-REISS, EPHRAIM 

COMAY, MICHAEL SAUL 

CHELOUCHE 

CHIZHIK 

DAGAN, AVIGDOR 

DANIN, YEHEZKEL 
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DANKNER, AMNON 
DAYAN 

DAYAN, MOSHE 

DAYAN, YAEL 

DERI, ARYEH 

DICKENSTEIN, ABRAHAM 
DINITZ, SIMCHA 

DISKIN, MORDEKHAI 

DISKIN, MOSES JOSHUA JUDAH LEIB 
DISSENTCHIK, ARIE 

DIWAN, JUDAH BEN AMRAM 
DIZENGOFF, MEIR 

DOBKIN, ELIYAHU 

DOLGIN, SIMON ARTHUR 

DORI, YAAKOV 

DREZNER, YEHIEL DOV 

DULZIN, ARYE LEIB 

DUSHKIN, ALEXANDER MORDECHAI 
EBAN, ABBA (Aubrey) 

EHRLICH, SIMHA 

EISENBERG, AHARON ELIYAHU 
EISENBERG, SHOUL 

EITAN, RAPHAEL (“Raful”) 
ELATH, ELIAHU 

ELAZAR, DAVID 
ELAZARI-VOLCANI, YIZHAK 
ELDAD, ISRAEL 

ELIACHAR, MENACHE 

ELIAV, ARIE LOVA 

ELIAV, BINYAMIN 

ELIYAHU, MORDECHAI 

ELON, BINYAMIN 

ELON, MENACHEM 

ELYASHAR, JACOB SAUL BEN ELIEZER JEROHAM 
ENGLARD, YITZHAK 

EPSTEIN, IZHAC 

ESHKOL, LEVI 

ETTINGER, AKIVA JACOB 
EVENTOV, YAKIR 

EVRON, EPHRAIM 

EYTAN, WALTER 

FARBSTEIN, JOSHUA HESCHEL 
FEINBERG 

FEINSTEIN, HAYYIM JACOB HA-KOHEN 
FEINSTEIN, MEIR 

FELMAN, AHARON LEIB 

FELLER, SHNEYUR ZALMAN 
FISCHER, STANLEY 

FOERDER, YESHAYAHU (Herbert) 
FRANCO, AVRAHAM 

FREIER, RECHA 

FRUMKIN, ARYEH LEIB 
FRUMKIN, ISRAEL DOV 

GALIL, UZIA 

GALILI, ISRAEL 

GEDALIAH OF SIEMIATYCZE 
GERI, JACOB 

GILADI, ISRAEL 

GINOSSAR, ROSA 

GISSIN, AVSHALOM 
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GLIKIN, MOSHE 
GLUECKSOHN, MOSHE 
GLUSKA, ZEKHARYAH 
GLUSKIN, ZEEV 

GOLDBERG, ISAAC LEIB 
GOLOMB, ELIYAHU 

GORDON, AHARON DAVID 
GRAJEWSKI, ELIEZER ZALMAN 
GRANOTT, ABRAHAM (Granovsky) 
GROSSMAN, YIZHAK DAVID 
GRUENBAUM, YIZHAK 
GRUNER, DOV 

GUBER, RIVKA 

GUR, MORDECAI (Motta) 
GUTMANN, DAVID MEIR 
GVATI, CHAIM 

HABIBI, EMIL 

HACOHEN, DAVID 

HAKIM, ELIAHU 

HALPERIN, YEHIEL 

HALPERN, GEORG GAD 
HAMMER, ZEVULUN 

HANKIN, YEHOSHUA 

HARARI (Blumberg), HAYYIM 
HAREL, YISRAEL 

HARMAN (Herman), AVRAHAM 
HARZFELD, AVRAHAM 
HATOKAI, ALDIN 

HAUSDORE, AZRIEL ZELIG 
HAUSNER, GIDEON 

HAVIV, AVSHALOM 
HAVIV-LUBMAN, AVRAHAM DOV 
HAZAN, YAAKOV 

HAZANI, MIKHA EL YAAKOV 
HECHT, REUBEN 

HELPERN, MICHAEL 
HERMANN, LEO 

HERZOG, CHAIM 

HESHIN, SHNEUR ZALMAN 
HILLEL, SHELOMO 

HISIN, HAYYIM 

HOLZBERG, SIMCHAH 
HOOFIEN, ELIEZER SIEGFRIED 
HOREV, AMOS 

HOROWITZ, DAVID 

HOS, DOV 

HURVITZ, ELI 

HURWITZ, YIGAL 
IDELOVITCH, DAVID 
IDELSON, BEBA 

IRAQI, SHALOM JOSEPH 
ISRAEL 

ISRAELI, BENZION 


ITZIK, DALIA 

JAFFE, BEZALEL 

JAFFE, MAURICE ABRAHAM 
JAGLOM, RAYA 

JOFFE, ELIEZER LIPA 

JOFFE, HILLEL 

JOSEPH, DOV 

JOSEPHTHAL, GIORA 
KAHANA, KALMAN 
KAHANE, MEIR 

KALIR, AVRAHAM 

KAPLAN, ELIEZER 
KAPLANSKY, SHELOMO 
KASHANI, ELIEZER 
KASZTNER, REZSO RUDOLF 
KATZ, SHMUEL 

KATZAV, MOSHE 
KATZENELSON, YOSEF 
KATZIR, EPHRAIM 
KATZNELSON, BERL (Beeri) 
KATZNELSON, RAHEL 
KATZNELSON, REUBEN 
KATZNELSON, SHULAMIT 
KESSAR, ISRAEL 

KHOUSHI, ABBA 
KIRSCHENBAUM, MORDECAI 
KITRON (KOSTRINSKY), MOSHE 
KLARMAN, YOSEF 

KOHN, LEO 

KOL, MOSHE 

KOLLEK, THEODORE (Teddy) 
KORMAN, EDWARD R. 
KRAUSE, ELIYAHU 
KRINITZI, AVRAHAM 
KUBOVY (Kubowitzki), ARYEH LEON 
LAHAT, SHLOMO (“Chich”) 
LANDAU, ANNIE 

LANDAU, DAVID 

LANDAU, MOSHE 
LANDAUER, GEORG 

LAPID, TOMI 

LAPIN, ISRAEL MOSES FISCHEL 
LASKOV, HAYYIM 
LAUFBAHN, YITSHAK 
LAUTMAN, DOV 

LAVI, SHELOMO 

LAVON, PINHAS 

LEHMANN, SIEGRIED 

LEVI, MOSHE 

LEVI, SAID BEN SHALOM 
LEVI, SHABBETAI 

LEVIEV, LEV 

LEVIN, YIZAK MEIR 

LEVITT, ESTHER 

LEVONTIN, ZALMAN DAVID 
LEVY, DAVID 
LEWIN-EPSTEIN, ELIAHU ZEEV 
LEWINSKY, YOM TOV 

LIBAI, DAVID 
LIPKIN-SHAHAK, AMNON 
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LISHANSKY, YOSEF 
LIVNAT, LIMOR 

LIVNI, TZIPI 

LOCKER, BERL 

LOEWENSON, JEAN (Hans) 
LOPOLIANSKY, URI 

LOTAN, GIORA 

LOURIE, ARTHUR 
LUDVIPOL, ABRAHAM 
LURIE, JOSEPH 

LURIE, TED 

LURIE, ZVI 

LUZ, KADISH 

MAGIDOR, MENACHEM 
MAIMON, ADA 

MAIMON, YAACOV 
MAISEL-SHOHAT, HANNAH 
MAKLEFF 

MAOR, GALIA 

MARGALIT, DAN 
MARGOLIN, ELIEZER 
MARGOLIN, JULIJ 
MARGOLIS-KALVARYSKI, HAIM 
MARMORI, HANOCH 
MAZUR, ELIYAHU 

MAZUZ, MENI 

MAZZUVAH 

MEEROVITCH, MENACHE 
MEIR, GOLDA 

MEIR BEN HIYYA ROFE 
MELCHIOR, MICHAEL 
MERIDOR, DAN 

MESHEL, YERUHAM 
METMAN-COHEN, YEHUDAH LEIB 
MEYUHAS, YOSEF BARAN 
MILEYKOWSKY, NATHAN (Netanyahu) 
MILO, RONI 

MINZ, BENJAMIN 

MIZRAHI, HANINAH 

MODAI, YIZHAK 

MOFAZ, SHAUL 

MOLLER, HANS AND ERICH 
MOSES, SIEGFRIED 
MOSSINSON, BENZION 
MOZES 

MUYAL, AVRAHAM 

NADAV, ZEVI 

NADDAF, ABRAHAM HAYYIM 
NAFTALI, PEREZ (Fritz) 
NAKAR, MEIR 

NAMIR, MORDEKHAI 
NAMIR, ORA 

NAVON, JOSEPH 

NAVON, YITZHAK 
NEBENZAHL, ITZHAK ERNST 
NEEMAN, YUVAL 

NEIPRIS, JOSEPH 
NETANYAHU, BINYAMIN 
NETTER, CHARLES 

NIEGO, JOSEPH 
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NIMRODI 
NIR-RAFALKES, NAHUM 
NISSAN, AVRAHAM 

NISSIM, MOSHE 
NOVOMEYSKY, MOSHE 
NUROCK, MORDECHAI 
OFER, AVRAHAM 

OFNER, FRANCIS-AMIR 
OLMERT, EHUD 

OLSHAN, ISAAC 
OSSOWETZKY, O. YEHOSHUA 
PAIL, MEIR 

PATT, GIDEON 

PEARLMAN, MOSHE 

PERES, SHIMON 

PERETZ, AMIR 

PERI, YAAKOV 

PERLMAN, SAMUEL 
PERSITZ, SHOSHANAH 
PEVZNER, SAMUEL JOSEPH 
PINCUS, LOUIS ARIEH (Louis Abraham) 
PINKAS, DAVID ZVI 
POLLACK, ISRAEL 

PORUSH, MENAHEM & MEIR 
PROPPER, DAN 
PUKHACHEWSKY, MICHAEL ZALMAN 
RAAB, JUDAH 

RABBI BINYAMIN 

RABIN, YIZHAK 
RABINOVICH, ITAMAR 
RABINOWITZ, LOUIS ISAAC 
RABINOWITZ, YEHOSHUA 
RAGER (1jO), ITZHACK 
RAKOWSKI, PUAH 

RAMON, HAIM 

RAMON, ILAN 

RAPHAEL, GIDEON 
RAPHAEL, YIZHAK 

RAZIEL, DAVID 

RECANATI, ABRAHAM SAMUEL 
REIK, HAVIVAH (Emma) 
REMEZ, MOSHE DAVID 
RIVLIN 

RIVLIN, YOSEF YIZHAK 
ROKACH, ELEAZAR 
ROKACH, SHIMON 

ROSEN, JOSEPH A. 

ROSEN, PINHAS 

ROSEN, SHELOMO 
ROSENBAUM, SEMYON (Shimshon) 
ROSENBLUM, HERZL 
ROSENFELD, SHALOM 
ROTEM, CVI (Zvi) 
RUBINSTEIN, AMNON 
RUPPIN, ARTHUR 
RUTENBERG, PINHAS (Piotr) 
SADEH, YIZHAK 

SALOMON, JOEL MOSES 
SAMUEL BEN SAMSON 
SANBAR (Sandberg), MOSHE 
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SAPIR, ELIYAHU 
SAPIR, JOSEPH 

SAPIR, PINHAS 

SARID, YOSSI 

SARUM, ABRAHAM 
SASSON, ELIYAHU 
SCHILLER, SOLOMON 
SCHNITZER, SHMUEL 
SCHOCKEN 

SCHUB, MOSHE DAVID 
SENATOR, DAVID WERNER 
SHAHAL, MOSHE 
SHALEM, SAMUEL 
SHALEV, AVNER 

SHALOM, SILVAN 
SHALTIEL, DAVID 
SHAMGAR, MEIR 

SHAMIR, YITZHAK 
SHAPIRA, ABRAHAM 
SHAPIRA, HAYYIM MOSHE 
SHAPIRA, YESHAYAHU 


SHAPIRO, YAAKOV SHIMSHON 
SHARANSKY, NATAN (Anatoly) 


SHARETT, MOSHE 
SHARON, ARIEL (“Arik”) 
SHAZAR, SHNEUR ZALMAN 
SHEETRIT, MEIR 
SHEINKIN, MENAHEM 
SHEMTOV, VICTOR 
SHENKAR, ARIE 

SHERF, ZEEV 

SHILOAH, REUBEN 
SHITRIT, BEHOR SHALOM 
SHOCHAT, ISRAEL 


SHOCHAT, MANIA WILBUSHEWITCH 


SHOHAT, AVRAHAM BEIGA 
SHOHAT, ELIEZER 
SHOMRON, DAN 

SHOSTAK, ELIEZER 
SHURER, HAIM 

SHWED, GIL 

SILBERG, MOSHE 
SIMHONI, ASSAF 

SIMON, ARYEH 

SMOIRA, MOSHE 
SNEERSOHN, HAYYIM ZEVI 
SNEH, MOSHE 

SOLIELI, MORDECAI (Max) 
SPITZER, MOSHE 
SPRINZAK, JOSEPH 
STAMPFER, JEHOSHUA 
STERN, AVRAHAM (Yair) 
STURMAN, HAYYIM 


SUPRASKY, YEHOSHUA 
SUSSMAN, YOEL 

SWET, GERSHON 
SZENES, HANNAH 
SZOLD, HENRIETTA 
TABENKIN, YIZHAK 
TABIB, AVRAHAM 
TAMIR, SHMUEL 

TARIF, AMIN 
TCHERNOWITZ, SAMUEL 
TEHOMI, ABRAHAM 
TEKOAH, YOSEF 

THON, YAAKOV YOHANAN 
TOLKOWSKY, SHEMUEL 
TOUROFF, NISSAN 
TRUMPELDOR, JOSEPH 
TSABAN, YAIR 

TSUR, JACOB 

TURNER, YAAKOV 
UZAN, AHARON 

UZIEL, BARUCH 

VALERO 

VAN LEER, LIA 


VAN VRIESLAND, SIEGFRIED ADOLF (Zadok) 


VARDI, MOSHE 
VITKIN, JOSEPH 

VON WEISL, ZE'EV (Wolfgang) 
WALKOMITZ, SIMHAH HAYYIM 
WARHAPTIG, ZERAH 
WEINSHALL 

WEISGAL, MEYER WOLF 
WEISS, YAACOV 

WEITZ, NAPHTALI 
WEIZMAN, EZER 
WEIZMANN, CHAIM 
WERTHEIMER, STEF 
WILBUSCHEWITZ 
WITKON, ALFRED 

YA ACOBI, GAD 

YA ALON, MOSHE 
YAARI, MEIR 

YADIN, YIGAEL 
YADLIN, AHARON 
YAHIL, CHAIM 

YARIV, AHARON 
YARON, ZEVI 

YASSKY, HAIM N. 
YAVIN, HAYYIM 
YAVNEELI, SHEMUEL 
YELLIN 

YELLIN-MOR, NATHAN 
YESH AYAHU, ISRAEL 
YINNON, MOSHE 
YUDKOVSKY, DOV 
ZADOK, HAIM JOSEPH 
ZAMIR, YITZHAK 

ZE EVI, REHAVAM 
ZEID, ALEXANDER 
ZEMER, HANNAH 
ZERUBAVEL, JACOB 
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ZISLING, AHARON 

ZOREF, ABRAHAM SOLOMON ZALMAN 
ZUR, ZEVI 

ZuRI (Zuri-Szezak), JACOB SAMUEL 
ZUTA, HAYYIM ARYEH 


Religion 

BEKACHE, SHALOM 

EPSTEIN HA-LEVI, MOSES JEHIEL 

FAITUSI, JACOB BEN ABRAHAM 

FINKEL, ELIEZER JUDAH 

FRANCO, MOSES 

FRANK, ZEVI PESAH 

FRENKEL, IZHAK YEDIDIAH 

GALANTE, MOSES BEN JONATHAN (II) 

GOLINKIN, DAVID 

GOREN, SHLOMO 

GRUENHUT, ELEAZAR (Lazar) 

HACOHEN, RAPHAEL HAYYIM 

HADAYAH, OVADIAH 

HADUTA BEN ABRAHAM 

HA-LEVI, EZEKIEL EZRA BEN JOSHUA 

HALEVI, HAYYIM DAVID 

HALEVI, JOSEPH ZEVI BEN ABRAHAM 

HAMEIRI, MOSHE 

HAMMER, REUVEN 

HARLAP, JACOB MOSES BEN ZEBULUN 

HERZOG, ISAAC 

HIRSCHENSOHN 

HOROWITZ, SAUL HAYYIM BEN ABRAHAM HA-LEVI 

IBN JAMIL, ISAAC NISSIM 

ISRAELI, SHAUL 

KASOVSKY, CHAYIM YEHOSHUA 

KOOK, ABRAHAM ISAAC 

KOOK, ZEVI JUDAH BEN ABRAHAM ISAAC HA- 
KOHEN 

LAU, ISRAEL MEIR 

LEVI BEN HABIB (Ralbah) 

LEVIN, ARYEH 

LEVY, JUDAH BEN MENAHEM 

MAIMON, JUDAH LEIB 

MALIK AL-RAMLI 

MALKHI, MOSES 

MALKHI, MOSES BEN RAPHAEL MORDECAI 

MASHASH, SHLOMO 

MEIR, JACOB 

MENAHEM BEN MOSES HA-BAVLI 

MENAHEM MENDEL OF SHKLOV 

MEYUHAS, MOSES JOSEPH MORDECAI BEN 
RAPHAEL MEYUHAS 

MEYUHAS, RAPHAEL MEYUHAS BEN SAMUEL 

MODAI, HAYYIM 

NATHAN BEN ABRAHAM I 

NATHAN BEN ABRAHAM II 

NATHAN OF GAZA 

NAVON, JONAH BEN HANUN 

NAVON, JONAH MOSES BEN BENJAMIN 

NAZIR, MOSES HA-LEVI 

NERIAH, MOSHE ZEVI 

NISSIM, ISAAC 
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OUZIEL, BEN-ZION MEIR HAI 

PANIGEL, RAPHAEL MEIR BEN JUDAH 

PARDES, ELIYAHU 

PARDO, MOSES BEN RAPHAEL 

PORATH, ISRAEL 

RABINOWITZ-TEOMIM, ELIJAH DAVID BEN 
BENJAMIN 

RAPAPORT, DAVID HA-KOHEN 

RICHIETTI, JOSEPH SHALLIT BEN ELIEZER 

RISKIN, SHLOMO 

RUBIO, MORDECAI 

SALANT, SAMUEL 

SARNA, EZEKIEL 

SCHWARZ, YEHOSEPH 

SHAPIRA, ABRAHAN ELKANA KAHANA 

SONNENFELD, JOSEPH HAYYIM BEN ABRAHAM 
SOLOMON 

STEINSALTZ, ADIN 

SUZIN, SOLOMON MOSES 

TOLEDANO, JACOB MOSES 

TOLEDO, MOSES DE 

UNTERMAN, ISSER YEHUDA 

URI BEN SIMEON OF BIALA 

VITAL, HAYYIM BEN JOSEPH 

WALDENBERG, ELIEZER JUDAH 

YIZHAKI, DAVID 

YOSEF, OVADIAH 

ZE EVI, ISRAEL BEN AZARIAH 

ZEVIN, SOLOMON JOSEPH 

ZOLTY, YAACOV BEZALEL 


Science 

AARONSOHN 

ABIR (Abramovitz), DAVID 
ADLER, SAUL AARON 

AGMON, SHMUEL 

AHARONI, ISRAEL 
AHARONOV, YAKIR 

AMIRA, BINYAMIN 

AMITSUR, SAMSON ABRAHAM 
APELOIG, YIZHAK 

ARNON, ISAAC 

ARNON, RUTH 

ASCHNER, MANFRED 
ASHBEL, DOV 

AVIDOV, ZVI 

AVIV, HAIM 

BEN-ABRAHAM, ZVI 

BENTOR, JACOB 

BERENBLUM, ISAAC 
BERGMANN, ERNST DAVID 
BERGMANN, FELIX ELIEZER 
BERNSTEIN, JOSEPH 

BIRK, YEHUDITH 

BOBTELSKY, MORDEKHAI (Max) 
BODENHEIMER, FREDERICK SIMON 
BONDI, ARON 

CEDAR, CHAIM 

CHET, ILAN 

COHEN, YIGAL RAHAMIM 
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DEMALACH, YOEL 
DE VRIES, ANDRE 

DORON, HAIM 
DOSTROVSKY, ARYEH 
DOSTROVSKY, ISRAEL 
DUVDEVANI, SHMUEL 
DVORETSKY, ARYEH 

EFRAT, YAACOV 

ELDAR, REUVEN 

ELIAKIM, MARCEL 

ERLIK, DAVID 

EVENARI, MICHAEL 
FARKAS, LADISLAUS (Wilhelm) 
FEIGENBAUM, ARYEH 
FEINBRUN-DOTHAN, NAOMI 
FEINGOLD, DAVID SIDNEY 
FEKETE, MICHAEL 

FODOR, ANDOR 

FRAENKEL, ABRAHAM ADOLF 
FROHMAN, DOV 
FURSTENBERG, HILLEL (Harry) 
GINSBURG, DAVID 
GOLDBERG, ALEXANDER 
GOLDBERG, EMANUEL 
GOLDBLUM, NATAN 

HAAS, GEORG 
HALBERSTAEDTER, LUDWIG 
HALEVY, ABRAHAM 
HALPERIN, HAIM 
HALPERN, LIPMAN 
HANANI, HAIM 

HARARI, HAYYIM 

HARARI, OVADIAH 

HAREL, DAVID 
HA-REUBENI, EPHRAIM 
HERSHKO, AVRAM 
HESTRIN, SHLOMO 
HESTRIN-LERNER, SARAH 
HIRSHBERG, YEHUDAH 
JAMMER, MAX 

JAMMER, MOSHE 

JORTNER, JOSHUA 

KAGAN, HELENA 

KARPLUS, HEINRICH 
KATZIR, AHARON 

KATZIR, EPHRAIM 

KEDEM, ORA 

KLIGLER, ISRAEL JACOB 
KOGAN, ABRAHAM 

KORINE, EZRA 

KURREIN, MAX 

LEEUW, AVRAHAM DE 
LEIBOWITZ, JOSHUA O. 


LEVINE, RAPHAEL 
LEVITZKI, ALEXANDER 
LIBAI, AVINOAM 

LIFSON, SHNEIOR 

LOW (Lev), WILLIAM ZE'EV 
MECHOULAM, RAPHAEL 
MENDELSSOHN, HEINRICH 
MER, GIDEON 

MICHAELSON, ISAAC CHESAR 
MILLER, LOUIS 

MIROWSKI, MICHEL 

NE EMAN, YUVAL 

NEUFELD, HENRY 

OLITZKI, ARYEH LEO 
OLLENDOREFF, FRANZ 


OPPENHEIMER, HILLEL (Heinz) REINHARD 


PADEH, BARUCH 
PEKERIS, CHAIM LEIB 
PICARD, LEO 

PNEULI, AMIR 
PRYWES, MOSHE 
RABIN, MICHAEL OSER 
RACAH, GIULIO (Yoel) 
RACHMILEWITZ, MOSHE 
RAGER, BRACHA 
RAHAMIMOFF, RAMI 
RAM, MOSHE 

RAMOT, BRACHA 
RAYSS, TSCHARNA 
REICHERT, ISRAEL 
REIFENBERG, ADOLF 
REINER, MARKUS 
REVEL, MICHEL 

ROM, YOSEF 

ROSEN, MOSHE 

SACHS, LEO 
SALITERNIK, ZVI 
SAMBURSKY, SAMUEL 
SELA, MICHAEL 
SHALON, RAHEL 
SHEBA, CHAIM 
SHECHTMAN, DAN 
SHELAH, SAHARON 
SHIFTAN, ZEEV 
SIMON, ERNST 

SINGER, JOSEF 
SONDHEIMER, FRANZ 
SOSKIN, SELIG EUGEN 
STEIN, RICHARD 
STEIN, YEHEZKIEL 
STEINBERG, AVRAHAM 
STOLLER, SAMUEL 
SUSSMAN, ABRAHAM 
TABOR, HARRY ZVI 
TALMI, IGAL 

VAN DER HOEDEN, JACOB 
VOET, ANDRIES 
VROMAN, AKIVA 
WAHL, ISAAK 
WALLACH, MOSHE (Moritz) 
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WERTHEIMER, CHAIM ERNST 
WILCHEK, MEIR 
WILLNER, ITAMAR 
WINIK, MEIR 

WINNIK, HENRY ZVI 
WOOLF, MOSHE 
YONATH, ADA 

ZAIZOV, RINA 
ZARCHIN, ALEXANDER 
ZIV, JACOB 

ZOHARY, MICHAEL 


b. Byzantium 


MAIN SURVEYS 
BYZANTINE EMPIRE 


GENERAL ENTRIES 
CIRCUS PARTIES 
CONSTANTINOPLE 
KOILA 


BIOGRAPHIES 

BASIL I 

CONSTANTINE VII PORPHYROGENITUS 
HERACLIUS 

JUSTINIAN I 

LEO 11 (the Isaurian) 

LEO VI, THE WISE 

MANUEL I COMNENUS 

MICHAEL II 

MICHAEL VIII (Palaeologus) 


Muslim Lands (incl. Islam) 
MAIN SURVEYS 
ARAB WORLD 
EGYPT 

IRAN 

IRAQ 

ISLAM 

LEBANON 

LIBYA 

MOROCCO 
OTTOMAN EMPIRE 
SYRIA 

TUNIS, TUNISIA 
TURKEY 

YEMEN 


GENERAL ENTRIES 
ABBASIDS 
AGGADAH 
AGHLABIDS 

AHL AL-KITAB 
ALAWIDS 
ALMOHADS 
ALMORAVIDES 
ARAB LEAGUE 
ARABIC LANGUAGE 
ASHURA 
AYYUBIDS 
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BAHUZIM 

BERBERS 

BOYCOTT, ARAB 
BRETHREN OF SINCERITY, EPISTLES OF 
CAIRO TRIAL 

CALIPH 
CAPITULATIONS 
DAMASCUS AFFAIR 
DHIMMA, DHIMMI 
DOENMEH 
ESCHATOLOGY 
EXILARCH 

FATIMIDS 

FIQH 

GENIZAH, CAIRO 
GHETTO 

HADITH 

HAFSIDS 

HAMAS 

HANIF 

HIMYAR 

HIZBOLLAH 

HUD 

IBADIS 

ISRAELITE 

JADID AL-ISLAM 
JEWISH AND ISLAMIC LAW 
JIHAD 

KAKHYA 

KALAM 

KARIYAH, AL- 

KHARAJ AND JIZYA 
KIERA 

KORAN 

MAMLUKS 

MERINIDS 

MILLET 

MULUK AL-TAWA IF 
MUQADDIM 
MUSTA‘RAB, MUSTA RABS 
NAGID 

OMAR, COVENANT OF 
ORIENTAL LITERATURE 
ORIENTALISTS 

OZAR HATORAH 
PALESTINE LIBERATION ORGANIZATION 
PALESTINIAN AUTHORITY 
QAYNUQA, BANU 
QURAYZA, BANU 

SA’DIS 

SARRAF 

SATRAP 

SELJUKS 

SIJILL 

SUFISM 

UMAYYADS 

WATTASIDS 

YAHUD 

ZIRIDS 

ZIYANIDS 
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Simeon to come to their aid. Simeon thus gained control of 
the larger part of Jerusalem, both of the Upper and a consid- 
erable section of the Lower City. 

The struggle between Simeon and John of Giscala con- 
tinued. Constant hostilities were waged between them in the 
city, and came to an end only when Titus’ forces reached the 
outskirts of Jerusalem (April 70 c.£.). Although all the rebels 
joined together during the siege to fight against the Romans 
and performed deeds of astounding bravery, the advantage 
enjoyed by the Roman army proved decisive. The Temple was 
burned and the devastated city captured by the enemy. Simeon 
and several of his most loyal friends hid in an underground 
passage among the ruins, but, unable to escape, Simeon fi- 
nally surrendered to the Romans and was taken prisoner. The 
circumstances of his surrender were extremely strange. Jose- 
phus relates that Simeon suddenly appeared among the Tem- 
ple ruins, as though out of the bowels of the earth, dressed in 
white and covered with a purple mantle. At the sight of him 
the Romans were terrified, but after recovering from their 
fear, bound him in chains. His strange appearance was prob- 
ably connected with messianic expectations on his part; or by 
submitting to the victorious enemy he may have deliberately 
invited martyrdom. 

Simeon was led as a prisoner in the triumphal procession 
held in Rome by Vespasian and his sons to celebrate their vic- 
tory over the Jews. Scourged all the way, he was taken to the 
Mamertine prison, at the northeast end of the Forum, and ex- 
ecuted at the moment of the culmination of the triumph. That 
he and not John of Giscala played this part in the triumphal 
procession shows that the Romans regarded him as the most 
important leader in Jerusalem and as the rebel commander. 
This is evident from other extant information as well. His army 
was far larger than that of his rivals, having numbered about 
15,000 at the beginning of the siege of Jerusalem. His soldiers 
were also the best organized and disciplined. The fact that he 
was invited to Jerusalem by the priests and the people may 
have provided him with some legal basis for his leadership, 
although not all the patriot elements recognized his author- 
ity. Since information about them is very sparse, it is difficult 
to comprehend and explain the basis of the conflict between 
their different parties. At times it is even difficult to distin- 
guish between the parties themselves. Nevertheless, from ex- 
tant information it would appear that Simeon b. Giora was 
the leader of a clear eschatological trend in the movement of 
rebellion against Rome, and possibly filled the role of “king 
messiah” within the complex of eschatological beliefs held by 
his followers. His exceptional bravery and daring, mentioned 
by Josephus, undoubtedly attracted many to him, and won 
him preeminence among the rebel leaders. In contrast to the 
bitter hostility that existed between him and John of Giscala, 
there was a measure of understanding between him and the 
Sicarii at Masada. 

Conspicuous among Simeon’s characteristics was the en- 
mity he bore toward the rich and the sympathy he showed to 
the poor, even to the extent of freeing slaves. This approach of 
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his doubtless had its origin in his party’s social outlook, op- 
posed as it was to the existing order also in regard to the eco- 
nomic system and social justice. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Klausner, Ke-she-Ummah Nilhemet al 
Herutah (1955”), 151-86; M. Hengel, Die Zeloten (1961), 303-4, 381-25 
M. Stern, in: Ha-Ishiyyut ve-Dorah (1963), 70-78; O. Michel, in: New 
Testament Studies, 14 (1967/68), 402-8 (Ger.); C. Roth, in: Commen- 
tary, 29 (1960), 52-58. 

[Uriel Rappaport] 


°BAR HEBRAEUS (or Bar ‘Ebhraya or Ibn al-‘Ibri), JOHA- 
NAN (later: Gregorius or Abu al Faraj; 1226-1286), the last of 
the important writers in Syriac. He was the son of an apostate 
Jewish physician, Aaron (hence the appellation Son of the He- 
brew), and knew Hebrew. Born in Malatiya (in Asia Minor) he 
went with his father to Antioch, where he became a monk. He 
also pursued secular studies, at first under his father’s tutelage 
and later with a Nestorian scholar in Tripoli (Syria). In 1246 he 
was ordained Jacobite (Monophysite) bishop of Gubos (near 
Mulafryn) and assumed the name Gregorius. In 1252 he was 
appointed Maphriyan (archbishop) of Mesopotamia and Per- 
sia. Bar Hebraeus traveled widely, supervising the congrega- 
tions of his church. He died at Maghara in Azerbaijan. 

Bar Hebraeus was a prolific writer. His commentary 
Ozar Razei (“Treasury of Secret Wisdom”) on the Old and 
New Testaments, reveals the influence of traditional Jewish 
exegesis. In addition to theological works such as Hokhmat 
Hokhmeta, which contains a systematic exposition of Aris- 
totle’s teaching, he also wrote on Syriac grammar and com- 
posed a Syriac Chronicle, a history of the world from creation 
to his own time, in two parts: ecclesiastical history and sec- 
ular history. It was translated into English by E.A.W. Budge 
in 1932, and became widely known. Bar Hebraeus also wrote 
many poems and compiled a collection of entertaining stories 
(English translation, Oriental Wit and Wisdom, or the Laugh- 
able Stories, 1889). In addition, he translated Arabic works 
into Syriac (including the philosophical work of *Avicenna, 
Kitab al-Isharat), and also wrote works in Arabic, including an 
abridgment of the secular portion of his Chronicle with some 
revisions and addenda, and an epitome of the large work of 
al-Ghafiki on medications (part published in the original with 
an English translation, with a commentary by M. Meyerhof 
and G.P. Sohby, 1932). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Baumstark, Geschichte der syrischen Lit- 
eratur (1922), 312-20; G. Graf, Geschichte der christlichen arabischen 
Literatur, 2 (1947), 272-81; Brockelmann, Arab Lit, 1 (1898), 349-50, 
591; W. Wright, Short History of Syriac Literature (1894), 265-81. 


[Eliyahu Ashtor] 


BAR HEDYA (fl. first half of the fourth century), Babylo- 
nian scholar. Bar Hedya was one of the nehutei, amoraim who 
moved between Babylonia and Erez Israel, transmitting the 
rabbinical traditions of both countries. He testified, among 
other things, that in Erez Israel care was taken to ensure that 
Hoshana Rabba (the 7 day of Tabernacles) did not fall on a 
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THEMATIC OUTLINE 


I. HISTORY ALGERIA 
B. MEDIEVAL & MODERN PERIOD ALGIERS 
2. Regional History AMADIYA 
c. Muslim Lands (incl. Islam) (continued) AMASIYA 
AMRAN 
BIBLE IN ISLAM ANKARA 
AARON ANTIOCH 
ABRAHAM ARABIA 
ADAM ARCILA 
BALAAM ATLAS 
BENJAMIN AYDIN 
CAIN AZEMMOUR 
CANAAN BAB AL-ABWAB 
DANIEL BAGHDAD 
DAVID BAHREIN 
ELIJAH BALKH 
ELISHA BA QUBA 
ENOCH BASRA 
EVE BAYHAN 
EZEKIEL BAYRAMIC 
EZRA BEIRUT 
GOLIATH BENGHAZI 
HAMAN BILBEIS 
ISAAC BONE 
ISAIAH BOUGIE 
ISHMAEL BURSA 
JACOB BUSHIRE 
JEREMIAH CAIRO 
JERUSALEM CANAKKALE 
JETHRO CASABLANCA 
JOB, BOOK OF CONSTANTINE 
JONAH, BOOK OF DAMANHUR 
JOSEPH DAMASCUS 
JOSHUA DAMAVAND 
KORAH DAMIETTA 
LOT DAMIRA 
MIRIAM DEBDOU 
MOSES DEHOK 
NEBUCHADNEZZAR DEMNAT 
NIMROD DHAMAR 
NOAH DIYALA 
PHARAOH DJERBA 
POTIPHAR DRA 
QUEEN OF SHEBA DUMUH 
SAMUEL EDESSA 
SAUL EDIRNE 
SETH EL-ARISH 
SOLOMON EMESA 
TERAH EZINE 
FAIYUM 
COMMUNITIES FEZ 
ABADAN GABES 
ADEN GALLIPOLI 
AFGHANISTAN GAZA 
AGADIR GAZA STRIP 
AHWAZ GILAN 
AKABA HABBAN 
AKRA HABIL 
ALEPPO HADRAMAUT 
ALEXANDRIA HAMADAN 
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HAYDAN QAL'AT HAMMAD 

HEJAZ QASR IBN HUBAYRAH 
HERAT RAHBAH, AL- 

HILLA RAQQA AL- 

HIRA RIZAIEH 

HIT ROSETTA 

HONEIN RUWANDIZ 

HORMUZ SADAH 

IRBIL SAFI 

ISFAHAN SALE-RABAT 
ISKENDERUN SANA 

ISTANBUL SANANDAJ 

IZMIR SARUJ 

IZMIT SAUDI ARABIA 

JAZIRAT IBN UMAR SHARAB 

JORDAN, HASHEMITE KINGDOM OF SHARM-EL-SHEIKH, TIRAN ISLAND, AND TIRAN 
JUBAR STRAITS 

JUBAYL SHIBAM 

KAIROUAN SHIRAZ 

KASHAN SHUSHAN 

KAWKABAN SHUSHTAR 

KAZVIN SIDON 

KERMAN SIJILMASSA 
KERMANSHAH sous 

KHANAQIN SULEIMANIYA (AL-) 
KHAYBAR SUNBAT 

KHURASAN TABRIZ 

KIRKUK TADEF 

KOILA TANGIER(S) 

KURDISTAN TANTA 

LAPSEKI TAYMA 

LAR TEHERAN 

MAHALLA AL-KUBRA TLEMCEN 

MANAKHA TOKAT 

MANISSA TRANSJORDAN 
MANSURA TRIPOLI 

MARDIN TRIPOLI 

MARRAKESH TUAT 

MAWZA TYRE 

MAZANDARAN -UKBARA 

MEDINA WASIT 

MEKNES YARIM 

MERSIN YEZD 

MESHED 

MINYAT ZIFTA BIOGRAPHIES 

MOCHA AARON BEN AMRAM 
MOGADOR AARON BEN BATASH 
MOSUL AARON OF BAGHDAD 
MZAB ABBAS I 

NAHRAWAN ABBAS II 

NAJRAN "ABD AL-HAQQ AL-ISLAMI 
NEHARDEA ABD AL-MALIK IBN MARWAN 
NEHAVEND ABDALLAH IBN SABA’ 
NISHAPUR ABDALLAH IBN SALAM 
NISIBIS ABDALLAH, YUSEF 
OFRAN ABDUL MAJID 

ORAN ABDULLAH IBN HUSSEIN 
PAKISTAN ABRAHAM BEN ISAAC HA-KOHEN BEN AL-FURAT 
PERSIA ABRAHAM BEN NATHAN 
PORT SAID ABU AL-MUNAJJA SOLOMON BEN SHAYA 
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HISTORY 
B. MEDIEVAL & MODERN PERIOD 
2. Regional History 
c. Muslim Lands (incl. Islam) 


BrioGRAPHIEs (continued) 


ABU ‘ISA, ISAAC BEN JACOB AL-ISFAHIN-I 


ABU SAD AL-TUSTARI 

ADANI, MAHALAL 

ADANI, SAMUEL BEN JOSEPH (Yeshua) 
ADJIMAN 

AKBAR THE GREAT (Moghul) 
ALASHKAR, SOLOMON 

ALATON, ISHAK 

ALCEH, MATILDE 

AL-GHARID AL-YAHUDI 

ALI IBN SAHL IBN RABBAN AL-TABARI 
ALNAKAR, ABRAHAM BEN JOSEPH 
ALROY, DAVID (Menahem) 
ALLOUCHE, FELIX NISSIM SAIDOU 
AMINA 

AMRAM 

ANGEL, SHEMAYAHU 

ARAFAT, YASSER 

ASAD, HAFIZ AL- 

ASHKENAZI, BEHOR 

ASHKENAZI, JONAH BEN JACOB 
ASHKENAZI, SOLOMON 

ASHRIKI, MORDECAI 

ASSEO, DAVID BEN ISAAC 
AVEMPACE 

AVERROES 

AVICENNA 

AZANCOT 

BABAI BEN FARHAD 

BABAI IBN LUTF 

BACRI 

BALI, RIFAT 

BARAZANI, ASENATH 

BARUCH BEN SAMUEL 

BASRI, MEER 


BATALYAWSI, ABU MUHAMMAD ABDALLAH IBN 


MUHAMMAD IBN AL-SID AL- 
BATTAT, REUBEN 
BAYAZID II 
BELISHA 
BENAROYA, AVRAM 
BENAYAH 
BENCHIMOL 
BENGALIL 
BENIDER 
BEN-KIKI 
BENOLIEL 
BENSUSAN 
BENVENISTE, MOSES 
BENWAISH, ABRAHAM 
BENZAMERO 
BEN ZAQEN 
BERGEL 
BESSIS, ALBERT 


BESSIS, JESHUA 

BONASTRUC, ISAAC 
BOUCHARA 

BOUZAGLO, DAVID 

BRUDO, ABRAHAM BEN ELIJAH 
BUSNACH 

BUSTANAI BEN HANINAI 
BUZAGLO 

CABESSA (Cabeca, Cabecao) 
CAMONDO (De) 

CANSINO 

CAPSALI, MOSES BEN ELIJAH 
CARASSO, EMMANUEL 
CARMONA, BEKHOR ISAAC DAVID 
CASTRO, ABRAHAM 

CATTAN 

CATTAUI 

COHEN, JUDAH 

COHEN, LEVI-ABRAHAM 
CORCOS 

CORCOS, DAVID 

CORCOS, STELLA 

CHALOM, MARCEL 
CHOURAQUI 

CHRIQUI 

DANIEL BEN HASDAI 

DANIEL, MENAHEM SALIH 
DANON, ABRAHAM 

DARMON 

DARWISH, SHALOM 

DAYYAN 

DELMAR 

DELOUYA 

EDREHI, MOSES BEN ISAAC 
ELDAD HA-DANI 

ELEAZAR BEN JACOB HA-BAVLI 
ELIAS, JOSEPH 

EMANUEL 

EMRANI 

EPHRAIM BEN SHEMARIAH 
ESCAPA, JOSEPH BEN SAUL 
EZEKIEL BEN REUBEN MANASSEH 
FARABI, ABU NASR MUHAMMAD, AL- 
FARHI 

FARHI, MORIS 

FRANCO, GAD 

FREHA BAT AVRAHAM OF MOROCCO 
FRESCO, DAVID 

GABBAI 

GALANTE, ABRAHAM 
GALIPAPA, ELIJAH MEVORAKH 
GARIH, UZEYIR 

GEREZ, JOSEF HABIB 


GHAZALI, ABU HAMID MUHAMMAD IBN 


MUHAMMAD AL-TUSI AL- 


GHERON, YAKKIR MORDECAI BEN ELIAKIM 


GHEZ 

GOZLAN, ELIE 

HABIB, MOSES BEN SOLOMON IBN 
HABSHUSH, SHALOM BEN YAHYA 
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HAGIZ 

HAJJAJ, DANIEL 

HAKAM, AL- 

HAKIM BI-AMR ALLAH, AL- 

HALEVA, ISHAK 

HA-LEVI, EZEKIEL EZRA BEN JOSHUA 
HA-LEVI, SASSON BEN ELIJAH BEN MOSES 
HALFON, ABRAHAM 


HALFON BEN NETHANEL HA-LEVI ABU SAID (Dimyati) 


HAMON 

HANDALI, ESTHER 

HARARI, SIR VICTOR RAPHAEL 

HASAN, ABU ALI JEPHETH IBN BUNDAR 

HASDAI 

HASSAN 

HATCHWELL, SOL (Suleika) 

HIBAT ALLAH, ABU AL-BARAKAT (NATHANEL) BEN 
ALI (ELI) AL-BAGHDADI 

HIBAT ALLAH, IBN JUMAY’ IBN ZAYN 

HIBSHUSH, HAYYIM 

HOZIN, ZEDAKAH BEN SAADIAH 

HUBES, ROZET 

HUSSEIN 

HUSSEINI, HAJJ (Muhammad) AMIN 

IBN ABI AL SALT 

IBN AL-BARQULI 

IBN KILLIS, ABU AL-FARAJ YA QUB IBN YUSUF 

IBN SAHL, ABU ISHAQ IBRAHIM 

IBRAHIM IBN SAHL AL-ANDALUSI AL-ISRAILI (Abu 
Ishak) 

IBRAHIM PASHA 

IRAQI, SHALOM HA-KOHEN (al-Usta) 

ISCANDARI 

JACOB BEN HAYYM TALMID 

JACOB BEN ZEMAH BEN NISSIM 

JAVETZ, BARZILLAI BEN BARUCH 

JAVID BEY, MEHMED 

JIZFAN, JUDAH BEN JOSEPH 

JOSEPH BEN AHMAD IBN HASDAI 

JOSEPH BEN PHINEHAS 

JOSEPH HAYYIM BEN ELIJAH AL-HAKAM 

JOSEPH ROSH HA-SEDER 

JOSHUA BEN ABRAHAM MAIMUNI 

JOSIAH BEN JESSE 

JUDAH HA-PARSI 

KA‘B AL-AHBAR 

KA‘B AL-ASHRAF 

KA‘B BEN ASAD 

KABIR, ABRAHAM SALIH AL- 

KADOORIE 

KADOORIE, SASSON 

KAFAH, YIHYE BEN SOLOMON 

KAFAH, YOSEF 

KAHINA 

KALAI, SAMUEL BEN MOSES 

KAMHI, JAK V. 

KANETI, SELIM 

KARASU, ALBERT 

KAREH, SOLOMON 

KASABI, JOSEPH BEN NISSIM 
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KAZIN, JUDAH BEN YOM TOV 

KAZIN, RAPHAEL BEN ELIJAH 

KEMAL MUSTAFA (ATATURK) 
KHOMEINI 

KIMHI, SOLOMON BEN NISSIM JOSEPH DAVID 
KINDI, ABU YUSUF YA‘QUB IBN ISHAQ AL- 
KOHEN, ALBERT 

KOHEN, SAMI 

KORAH, AMRAM IBN YAHYA 

KORAH, SHALOM BEN YIHYE 

KRISPIN, JOSHUA ABRAHAM 

KUFA 

KUHAYL, SHUKR SALIM 

KUWAITI, SALEH 

LANIADO, ABRAHAM BEN ISAAC 
LANIADO, RAPHAEL SOLOMON BEN SAMUEL 
LANIADO, SAMUEL BEN ABRAHAM 
LANIADO, SOLOMON BEN ABRAHAM 
LAPAPA, AARON BEN ISAAC 

LAWANI, DAUD 

LEV (Lab; Leb), JOSEPH BEN DAVID IBN (Maharival) 
LEVI, MARIO 

LEVY-BACRAT, ABRAHAM BEN SOLOMON 
LEYON, AVRAM 

LONGO, SAADIAH 

LUMBROSO 

MACNIN 

MADMUN BEN JAPHETH BEN BUNDAR 
MAGHREBI-MAARAVI 

MALCHI, ESPERANZA 

MANSDOR (al-) 

MANSURAH, SAADIAH BEN JUDAH 
MANSURAH, SHALOM BEN JUDAH 
MARHAB AL-YAHUDI IBN AL-HARITH 
MASHA ALLAH B. ATHAN 

MASHAIRI, AL- 

MASHASH, SHLOMO 

MASLIAH SALIH 

MASNUT, SAMUEL BEN NISSIM 

MA’'TUK, SULAYMAN BEN DAVID 
MAYMERAN 

MELAMED, RAHAMIM REUVEN 
MELAMED, SIMAN TOV 

MENASCE, DE 

MENDA, ELIEZER 

MENDES 

MESHWI AL-‘UKBARI 

MEVORAKH BEN SAADIAH 

MIKHAIL, MURAD 

MIRIAM BAT BENAYAH OF YEMEN 
MIZRAHI, ASHER 

MIZRAHI, DAVID BEN SHALOM 
MIZRAHI, ELIJAH 

MOLCHO, DAVID EFFENDI ISAAC PASHA 
MONZON, ABRAHAM 

MORDECAI BEN JUDAH HA-LEVI 

MOSES BEN LEVI 

MOSES BEN MEVORAKH 

MOSSERI 

MOYAL, ESTHER 
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B. MEDIEVAL & MODERN PERIOD 
2. Regional History 


c. Muslim Lands (incl. Islam) 
BrioGRAPHIES (continued) 


MUBARAK, MUHAMMAD HUSNI SAID 
MUBASHSHIR BEN NISSI HA-LEVI 
MUBASHSHIR BEN RAV KIMOI HA-KOHEN 
MUHAMMAD 

MUHAMMAD ALI 

NADER SHAH 

NAEH, BARUKH BEN MENAHEM 
NAHON 

NAHOUM, HAIM 

NAHRAI BEN NISSIM 

NAHUM, AARON SASSON BEN ELIJAH 
NAHUM, ELIEZER BEN JACOB 

NAJAR 

NAJIB AL-DAWLA 

NARBONI 

NASSER, GAMAL ABDUL 

NATHAN BEN ISAAC HA-KOHEN HA-BAVLI 
NATRONAI BEN HAVIVAI (Zavinai) 
NAWI 

NETHANEL BEN AL-FAYYUMI 
NETHANEL BEN ISAIAH 

NETIRA 

NEUMARK, EPHRAIM 

NISSIM, ABRAHAM HAYYIM 

NOM, IBRAHIM 

OBADYA, ABRAHAM 

OMAR IBN AL-KHATTAB 

PAHLAVI, MOHAMMAD REZA SHAH 
PAHLAVI, REZA SHAH 

PALACHE 

PALACHE, HAYYIM 

PALTIEL 

PARIENTE 

PARIUM 

PASSI, DAVID 

QAZZAZ, MANASSEH BEN ABRAHAM IBN (AL-) 
RABI IBN ABI AL-HUQAYQ 

RACCAH, MAS UD BEN AARON 
RASHID AL-DAWLA (al-Din) 
RENASSIA, YOSSEF 

ROSANES 

ROSANES, JUDAH BEN SAMUEL 
ROTE 

RYVEL 

SA‘ADI, JUDAH BEN SOLOMON 
SAADIAH 

SAADIAH BEN JOSEPH HA-LEVI 

SAD AL-DAWLA AL-SAFI IBN HIBBATALLAH 
SADAT, MUHAMMED ANWAR AL- 
SAHLAN BEN ABRAHAM 

SAID IBN HASAN 

SALADIN 

SALIH, ABRAHAM 

SALIH IBN YAHYA IBN JOSEPH 


SALIH, YAHYA BEN JOSEPH (MAHARIS) 

SAMAMA (Shemama), NESSIM 

SAMAU AL BEN JUDAH IBN ‘ABBAS (ibn Yahya al- 
Magribi) 

SAMBARI, JOSEPH BEN ISAAC 

SAMRA, DAVID 

SAMUEL BEN ALI 

SAMUEL BEN AZARIAH 

SAMUEL BEN DANIEL ABU RABI A HA-KOHEN 

SAMUEL BEN HANANIA 

SAMUEL BEN HOPHNI 

SAMUEL IBN ADIYA (al-Samawal ben Gharid ben 
Adiya) 

SANU, YAQUB (James) 

SAPHIR, JACOB 

SARFATY 

SARMAD, MUHAMMAD SAID 

SASSON, AARON BEN JOSEPH 

SASSOON, SIR EZEKIEL 

SCIALOM, DAVID DARIO 

SEBAG 

SEFIRAH, SAADIAH BEN JOSEPH 

SELIM I 

SELIM II 

SERERO 

SERERO, SAUL 

SEROR 

SERUSI 

SERUYA 

SEVERUS 

SHAHIN 

SHAKI, ISAAC 

SHAMOSH, YIZHAK 

SHASHU, SALIM 

SHAUL, ANWAR 

SHEIKH, ABRAHAM BEN SHALOM HA-LEVI AL- 

SHEMARIAH BEN ELHANAN 

SHIMON, JOSEPH BEN JUDAH IBN 

SHINAH, SELMAN 

SHINDOOKH, MOSES BEN MORDECHAI 

SHOLAL, ISAAC HA-KOHEN 

SHOLAL, NATHAN (Jonathan) HA-KOHEN 

SIBONI 

SID, SAMUEL IBN 

SITBON 

SOLAL 

SOLOMON BEN ELIJAH HA-KOHEN 

SOLOMON BEN HASDAI 

SOMEKH, ABDALLAH BEN ABRAHAM 

SONCINO 

SONCINO, JOSHUA 

STORA 

SUAREZ 

SULEIMAN I (the Magnificent) 

SUMBAL, SAMUEL 

SUSAN, ISSACHAR BEN MORDECAI 


TABRIZI, MAHOMET ABU-BEKR-AT-BEN MAHOMET 


TAM IBN YAHYA, JACOB BEN DAVID 
TANUJI 
TANUJI, ISHMAEL HA-KOHEN 
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TANUJI, JOSEPH BEN SHALOM HA-KOHEN 

TARAGAN, BEN-ZION 

TETUAN 

UKBA, MAR 

UMAYYA IBN ABI AL-SALT 

UZAN 

VALENSI 

VENTURA, MICHON (Moses) 

WAHB IBN MUNABBIH 

WANNEH, ISAAC BEN ABRAHAM 

WAQQASA 

WUHSHA AL-DALLALA 

YIHYE, ISAAC HA-LEVI 

YUDGHAN (Yehudah) 

YULY 

YUSUF ASAR YATH’AR DHU NUWAS 
(MASRUQ) 

ZAKHO 

ZECHARIAH AL-DAHIRI 

ZECHARIAH BEN BARACHEL 

ZECHARIAH BEN SOLOMON-ROFE 

ZILKHA 

ZILKHA, NAIM 

ZONANA 

ZUTA 

ZUTRA, MAR 


SCHOLARS 
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BAER, GABRIEL 

BILLIG, LEVI 

BRUNSCHVIG, ROBERT 
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CAZES, DAVID 

GOITEIN, SHLOMO Dov (Fritz) 
GOLDENTHAL, JACOB 
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HIRSCHFELD, HARTWIG 
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ROMAN, JACOB BEN ISAAC 
ROSENTHAL, FRANZ 

SOMEKH, SASSON 

STERN, SAMUEL MIKLOS 
STILLMAN, NORMAN 

WEIL, GOTTHOLD 

WEIL, GUSTAV 


. Asia and Africa 
MAIN SURVEYS 
AFRICA 
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ASIA 
CHINA 
INDIA 
JAPAN 


GENERAL ENTRIES 
AFRICAN JEWISH CONGRESS 
BAYUDAYA 

BENE ISRAEL 

BENE MENASHE 

BETA ISRAEL 

HOUSE OF ISRAEL COMMUNITY 
IBO 

LEMBA 

MAKUYA 

MONGOLS 

TUTSI 

ZAKHOR 


COMMUNITIES 
AHMADNAGAR 
ALIBAG 

ASIA MINOR 
BENARES 
BOMBAY 
BURMA 
CALCUTTA 
CALICUT 
CANTON 
CEYLON (Sri Lanka) 
CHENNAMANGALAM (Chennotty) 
CRANGANORE 
ERNAKULAM 
ETHIOPIA 
GOA 
HANGCHOW 
HARBIN 
HONG KONG 
INDONESIA 
KAIFENG 
KASHMIR 
KENYA 

KOBE 

KOCHI 
MADAGASCAR 
MADRAS 
MALAYSIA 
MANCHURIA 
MONGOLIA 
NAGASAKI 
NINGPO 
NINGSIA 
PEKING 
PHILIPPINES 
POONA 
SHANGHAI 
SINGAPORE 
SURAT 
THAILAND 
TIENTSIN 
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CommunlItIEs (continued) 


TOKYO 
TRANSOXIANA 
YANG-CHOU 
YOKOHAMA 
ZAMBIA 
ZIMBABWE 


BIOGRAPHIES 
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AI TIEN 

BENJAMIN, BARUCH BENZION 
BENJAMIN, YEHOSHUA 
BUCHANAN, CLAUDIUS 

CHAO 

DAVID, JOSEPH 

DIVEKAR, SAMUEL EZEKIEL 
EZEKIEL, MOSES 

EZEKIEL, NISSIM 

EZRA 

FERRIS, IRIS 

GANDHI, MOHANDAS KARAMCHAND 
HALLEGUA 

IRAQI, ELEAZAR BEN AARON HA-KOHEN 
JACOB, JACK FREDERICK RAPHAEL 
JOSEPH, SAUL ABDALLAH 
KADOORIE 

KADOORIE, LAWRENCE BARON 
KEHIMKAR, HAYIM SAMUEL 
KOBAYASHI, MASAYUKI 

KODER, SAMUEL SHABDAI 

KODER, SHABDAI SAMUEL 
KOTSUJI, SETSUZO (Abraham) 
MARSHALL, DAVID SAUL 

MOTA, NEHEMIA 

RAHABI, EZEKIEL 

RAHABI, NAPHTALI ELIAHU 
RAHBAR, SAMUEL 

RAJPURKAR, JOSEPH EZEKIEL 
ROTENBURG 

SAMSON, BENJAMIN ABRAHAM 
SASSOON 

SCHERESCHEWSKY, SAMUEL ISAAC JOSEPH 
SENKO, YASUE 

SINDABAR (Sindabot) 

TALKER, EZEKIEL SAMUEL 
TOBIAS, MOSES 


e. Western Europe 


1) England & British Commonwealth 
MAIN SURVEYS 
AUSTRALIA 
ENGLAND 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


IRELAND 

NEW ZEALAND 

SOUTH AFRICA 

SOUTH AFRICAN LITERATURE 


GENERAL ENTRIES 
ALIENS ACT 

ARCHA 

ARCHPRESBYTER 
ASCAMA (Ascamot) 
ASSIMILATION 

BATTLE OF CABLE STREET 
DEISTS 

EXCHEQUER OF THE JEWS 
JEW BILL 

PRESBYTER JUDAEORUM 
SAINT JAMES CONFERENCE 


COMMUNITIES 
ABERDEEN 
ADELAIDE 
AUCKLAND 
BALLARAT 
BATH 
BEDFORD 
BELFAST 
BIRMINGHAM 
BLOEMFONTEIN 
BRADFORD 
BRIGHTON 
BRISBANE 
BRISTOL 
BULAWAYO 
BURY ST. EDMUNDS 
CAMBRIDGE 
CANTERBURY 
CAPE TOWN 
CARDIFF 
CHANNEL ISLANDS 
CHATHAM 
CHRISTCHURCH 
COLCHESTER 
DUBLIN 
DUNEDIN 
DURBAN 

EAST LONDON 
EDINBURGH 
EXETER 
GATESHEAD ON TYNE 
GIBRALTAR 
GLASGOW 
GLOUCESTER 
HEREFORD 
HULL 

IPSWICH 
JAMAICA 
JOHANNESBURG 
KIMBERLEY 
KINGS LYNN 
LEEDS 
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LEICESTER 
LIMERICK 
LINCOLN 
LIVERPOOL 
LONDON 
MANCHESTER 
MAURITIUS 
MELBOURNE 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 
NORTHAMPTON 
NORWICH 
NOTTINGHAM 
OUDTSHOORN 
OXFORD 
PENZANCE 
PERTH 
PLYMOUTH 
PORT ELIZABETH 
PORTSMOUTH 
PRETORIA 
ROCHESTER 
SALISBURY 
SCOTLAND 
SHEFFIELD 
SOUTH WEST AFRICA 
SOUTHAMPTON 
STAMFORD 
SUNDERLAND 
SWANSEA 
SYDNEY 
TASMANIA 
WALES 
WARWICK 
WINCHESTER 
WORCESTER 
YORK 

ZAMBIA 
ZIMBABWE 


ORGANIZATIONS 

AGUDAT HA-SOZYALISTIM HA-IVRIM 

ANGLO-JEWISH ASSOCIATION 

BOARD OF DEPUTIES OF BRITISH JEWS 

BRITISH ISRAELITES 

CENTRAL BRITISH FUND 

INSTITUTE OF JEWISH AFFAIRS 

JEWISH HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF 
ENGLAND 

JEWS COLLEGE 

JEWS’ TEMPORARY SHELTER 

MACCABEANS, ORDER OF ANCIENT 

PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND 

UNITED SYNAGOGUE 

WIENER LIBRARY 


PUBLICATIONS 
HA-MEORER 
JEWISH CHRONICLE 
JEWISH WORLD 
ZEIT, DIE 
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BAR-HILLEL, YEHOSHUA 


Sabbath (Suk. 43b). Known for his interpretations of dreams, 
*Abbaye and *Rava turned to him in this connection. Abbaye, 
who paid him, received favorable dream interpretations; Rava, 
who did not pay him, received unfavorable interpretations. 
Upon the materialization of Bar Hedya’s predictions, Rava also 
began to pay him, whereupon his dreams were then favorably 
interpreted. It finally became clear to Rava that the secret of 
Bar Hedya’s ability lay in the fact that “all dreams follow the 
mouth” (of the interpreter) (Ber. 56a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 285; Levy, Neuhebr Tal, 1 


(192.47), 258, no.2. 
[Yitzhak Dov Gilat] 


BAR-HILLEL, YEHOSHUA (1915-1975), philosopher and 
theoretical linguist. Bar-Hillel was born in Vienna, educated in 
Germany, and after 1933, at the Hebrew University. He served 
in World War 11, and lost an eye fighting in the Israeli War of 
Independence. At the end of the war, he returned to the He- 
brew University. He became a professor in 1961, a member of 
the Israel Academy of Arts and Sciences in 1963, and presi- 
dent of the International Union of History and Philosophy 
of Science in 1967. Bar-Hillel’s early writings were concerned 
with the philosophy of mathematics, and culminated in the 
publication of his book with A.H. *Fraenkel, Foundations of 
Set Theory (1958). This sets out the major foundational ap- 
proaches to mathematics and emphasizes their connection 
with broader philosophical issues. As distinct from Fraenkel’s 
Platonism, Bar-Hillel’s contributions stress that mathematical 
entities have only a pseudo-existence. Bar-Hillel’s writings deal 
with the philosophy of language, philosophy of science, induc- 
tive logic, machine translation, mechanization of information 
retrieval, algebraic linguistics, and the semantics of natural 
languages. Some of these latter topics form the subject of his 
Language and Information (1964), which is concerned with 
the development of a science of language. 


[Avrum Stroll] 


BARI, Adriatic port in southern Italy. Bari was one of the 
flourishing Jewish centers of *Apulia which according to tra- 
dition were founded by captives brought to Italy by *Titus. 
However, no inscriptions have survived to show that the com- 
munity may be traced back to the Roman period, as is the 
case in neighboring towns. The community in Bari evidently 
rose to importance somewhat later. An epitaph dating from 
the ninth century preserves the memory of Eliah ben Moses 
“strategos” and a stele (of uncertain date) commemorates 
Moses ben Eliah, devoted teacher of the law and poet, com- 
pared to the biblical Moses. In the ninth century the miracle- 
worker *Aaron of Baghdad visited Bari. The names of scholars 
who taught at the local rabbinical academy in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries are recorded, including Moses Calfo, who 
is mentioned in the Arukh of *Nathan b. Jehiel. Legend talks 
of “four rabbis” who sailed from Bari in 972, were captured 
at sea by Saracen raiders, and sold into slavery in Spain and 
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North Africa; after being ransomed, they founded famous tal- 
mudic academies (see *Moses b. Hanokh). The legend at least 
indicates that Bari was known as a center of talmudic learn- 
ing. This is confirmed by the adage cited by Rabbenu *Tam 
in the 12" century: “From Bari shall go forth the Law and the 
word of the Lord from Otranto” (a paraphrase of Isa. 2:3). The 
theological teaching of the Bari schools evidently attained a 
wide influence: Andrea, archbishop of Bari (d. 1078), actually 
became converted to Judaism (see *Obadiah the Proselyte). 

The Jews of Bari underwent a number of vicissitudes. 
They were included in the edicts of forced conversion issued 
by the Byzantine emperors in the ninth and tenth centuries 
(see *anusim). In about 932, the Jewish quarter was destroyed 
by mob violence and several Jews were killed. Between 1068 
and 1465 the Jews in Bari suffered from the rival claims of the 
king and the archbishop on taxes levied on the Jews in the city. 
The Jews in Bari were also victims of the campaign to convert 
Jews to Christianity initiated by Charles of Anjou in 1290; in 
1294, 72 families were forced to adopt Christianity, but contin- 
ued to live in Bari as neofiti (see *Crypto Jews). There followed 
a century and a half of tranquility until the Jewish quarter was 
again attacked in 1463. A notable figure in this period is the 
physician David Kalonymus of Bari. In 1479 David Kalonymus 
and his family were offered Neapolitan citizenship along with 
exemption from commercial taxes, and in 1498 he requested 
the Sforza Duke of Bari to confer on him the same special 
rights in Bari as he already possessed in Naples. In 1495, dur- 
ing the unrest that accompanied the French invasion, Jewish 
property worth 10,000 ducats was pillaged. The expulsion of 
the Jews from the kingdom of Naples in 1510-11 sealed the 
fate of those in Bari: a small number were readmitted in 1520 
and finally forced to leave in 1540-41. The Via della Sinagoga 
in Bari remains to attest the existence of the former commu- 
nity, and several early medieval tombstones are in the Museo 
Provinciale. Jewish communal life was briefly resumed dur- 
ing World War 11, when in 1943 many Jews from other parts of 
Italy and from Yugoslavia took refuge in Bari from Nazi-occu- 
pied territories. Toward the end of the war a refugee camp was 
established at Bari. The beginning of the “illegal” immigration 
to Palestine movement in Italy was situated in the area around 
Bari. During this period Jewish soldiers, mainly from Pales- 
tine, were active in aiding and organizing the refugees. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Ferorelli, Gli Ebrei nell’ Italia meridionale 
(1915); E. Munkacsi, Der Jude von Neapel (1939); U. Cassuto, in: Fest- 
schrift... Hermann Cohen (1912), 389-404 (It.); G. Summo, Gli Ebrei 
in Puglia dall’ x1 al xv1 secolo (1939); Milano, Italia, index; Roth, Dark 
Ages, index; Roth, Italy, index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: V. Bonazzoli, 
“Gli ebrei del regno di Napoli all’epoca della loro espulsione. Il peri- 
odo aragonese (1456-1499); in: Archivio Storico Italiano, 137 (1979), 
495-539; C. Colafemmina, “Hebrew Inscriptions of the Early Medi- 
eval Period in Southern Italy,’ in: B.D. Cooperman and B. Garvin 
(eds.), The Jews of Italy. Memory and Identity (2000), 65-81; D. Abu- 
lafia, “The Aragonese Kings of Naples and the Jews,’ ibid., 82-106. 
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ROTHSCHILD, NATHANIEL MAYER VICTOR, 


LORD 
SALAMAN, REDCLIFFE NATHAN 
SCHRIRE, VELVA 

SCHUSTER, SIR ARTHUR 
SEMON, SIR FELIX 

SIMON, SIR FRANCIS EUGENE 
SINGER, CHARLES JOSEPH 
STENGEL, ERWIN 

SYLVESTER, JAMES JOSEPH 
TABOR, DAVID 

TABOR, HARRY ZVI 

TOBIAS, PHILLIP VALLENTINE 
TOLANSKY, SAMUEL 

VANE, SIR JOHN R. 

VOGEL, ARTHUR ISRAEL 
WEISS, JOSEPH JOSHUA 
WINSTON, ROBERT, BARON 
WOLFF, CHARLOTTE 

YOUNG, ALEC DAVID 

YUDKIN, JOHN 

ZUCKERMAN, SOLLY, LORD 


2) France, Luxembourg & Belgium 


MAIN SURVEYS 
BELGIUM 

FRANCE 

FRENCH LITERATURE 


GENERAL ENTRIES 

ALLIANCE ISRAELITE UNIVERSELLE 
ASSIMILATION 

FINALY CASE 

FRENCH REVOLUTION 

JEWISH STUDIES 

PASTOUREAUX 

SAINT-SIMONISM 

SANHEDRIN, FRENCH 


COMMUNITIES 
AGDE 

AGEN 
AIX-EN-PROVENCE 
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ALBI DIGNE 

ALES DIJON 

ALSACE DRAGUIGNAN 
AMMERSCHWIHR DREUX 
ANGERS ENSISHEIM 
ANGOULEME EPERNAY 
ANJOU ETAMPES 
ANTWERP ETTENDORFE 
APT EVREUX 
ARLES FALAISE 
AUVERGNE FOIX 
AUXERRE FONTAINEBLEAU 
AVIGNON FORCALQUIERS 
BAIGNEUX-LES-JUIFS FRANCHE-COMTE 
BAR-LE-DUC GASCONY 
BAYONNE GEVAUDAN 
BEAUCAIRE GHENT 
BEDARRIDES GRENOBLE 
BELFORT GUEBWILLER 
BENFELD HAGUENAU 
BERGHEIM HAVRE, LE 
BESANGON HEGENHEIM 
BEZIERS HYERES 
BIARRITZ INGWILLER 
BIDACHE ISLE-SUR-LA-SORGUE, L’ 
BISCHHEIM JOIGNY 

BLOIS JUNGHOLZ 
BORDEAUX LANGUEDOC 
BOULAY LIEGE 
BOURG-EN-BRESSE LILLE 
BOURGES LIMOGES 
BRAY-SUR-SEINE LIMOUX 
BRESSE LODEVE 
BRITTANY LONS-LE-SAUNIER 
BRUSSELS LORRAINE 
BURGUNDY LUNEL 
CADENET LUNEVILLE 
CAEN LUXEMBOURG 
CAPESTANG LYONS 
CARCASSONNE MACON 
CARPENTRAS MANOSQUE 
CASTELSARRASIN MANS, LE 
CAVAILLON MARSEILLES 
CHALONS-SUR-MARNE MELUN 
CHALON-SUR-SAONE METZ 
CHAMBERY MONTELIMAR 
CHAMPAGNE MONTEREAU 
CHARLEVILLE MONTPELLIER 
CHARTRES MORHANGE 
CHATEAU-LANDON MULHOUSE 
CHATEAU-THIERRY NANCY 
CHINON NANTES 
CLERMONT-FERRAND NARBONNE 
CLUNY NEVERS 
COLMAR NICE 

COMTAT VENAISSIN NIMES 
CORBEIL NYONS 
CREMIEU OBERNAI 
DAMPIERRE-DE-LAUBE ORANGE 
DAUPHINE ORLEANS 
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PAMIERS 
PARIS 

PERPIGNAN 
PEYREHORADE 
PHALSBOURG 

POITIERS 

POITOU 

PONTOISE 

POSQUIERES 

PROVENCE 

PROVINS 

PUY (-EN -VELAY), LE 
RAMERUPT 

RHEIMS 

RIBEAUVILLE 
ROCHELLE, LA 
ROSENWILLER (Rosenweiler) 
ROSHEIM 

ROUEN 

ROUFFACH 

ROUSSILLON 
SAINT-DENIS 

SAINTES 

SAINT-GILES 
SAINT-JEAN-DE-LUZ 
SAINT-PAUL-TROIS CHATEAUX 
SAINT-REMY-DE-PROVENCE 
SAINT-SYMPHORIEN-DOZON 
SARREGUEMINES 
SAVERNE 

SAVOY 

SELESTAT 

SENLIS 

SENS 

SERRES 

SISTERON 

SOISSONS 

SOULTZ (Sulz) 
STRASBOURG 
TARASCON 
THIONVILLE 

TOUL 

TOULON 

TOULOUSE 

TOURAINE 

TOURS 

TRETS 

TREVOUX 

TROYES 

VALENCE 

VALREAS 

VERDUN 
VERDUN-SUR-GARONNE 
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VESOUL 
VIENNE 
VILLEFRANCHE-DE-CONFLENT 
viTRy (-en-Perthois) 


ORGANIZATIONS 

ACTION FRANCAISE 

ASSEMBLY OF JEWISH NOTABLES 

CENTRE DE DOCUMENTATION JUIVE 
CONTEMPORAINE 

COMITE DES DELEGATIONS JUIVES 

CONSISTORY 

LES COLLOQUES DES INTELLECTUELS JUIFS DE 
LANGUE FRANCAISE 

MUSEE DART ET DE HISTOIRE DU JUDAISME 

SEMINAIRE ISRAELITE DE FRANCE 

SOCIETE DES ETUDES JUIVES 

UNION GENERALE DES ISRAELITES DE FRANCE 
(U.G.L.E.) 


PUBLICATIONS 

CROIX, LA 

REVUE DES ETUDES JUIVES 
UNIVERS ISRAELITE 


BIOGRAPHIES 

Academic Life 

ABEL, LOUIS FELIX 

ABELARD, PETER 

ADLER, ALEXANDRE 

AFTALION, ALBERT 

ALKAN, ALPHONSE 

AMADO LEVY-VALENSI, ELIANE 

ANCHEL, ROBERT 

ARON, RAYMOND 

ARON, ROBERT 

ATTALI, JACQUES 

BADINTER, ELIZABETH 

BASCH, VICTOR GUILLAUME 

BEGIN, EMILE-AUGUSTE 

BENDA, JULIEN 

BENRUBI, ISAAC 

BENSOUSSAN, GEORGES 

BENVENISTE, EMILE 

BERGSON, HENRI LOUIS 

BLOCH, CAMILLE 

BLOCH, GUSTAVE 

BLOCH, JULES 

BLOCH, MARC 

BLUMENKRANZ, BERNHARD 

BODIN, JEAN 

BONALD, LOUIS GABRIEL AMBROISE, 
VICOMTE DE 

BONERERE, JAQUES 

BREAL, MICHEL 

BRUNSCHVICG, LEON 

BRUNSCHVIG, ROBERT 

CAHEN, ISIDORE 

CAQUOT, ANDRE 

CHALIER, CATHERINE 
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CLERMONT-GANNEAU, CHARLES 
COHEN, GUSTAVE 

COHEN, MARCEL 

COHEN, ROBERT 

COHN, ALBERT 

DANIEL-ROPS, HENRI 
DARMESTETER, ARSENE 
DEPPING, GEORGES-BERNARD 
DERENBURG 

DERRIDA, JACQUES 

DIDEROT, DENIS 
DIDI-HUBERMAN, GEORGES 
DRAI, RAPHAEL 
DUPONT-SOMMER, ANDRE 
DURKHEIM, EMILE 
EISENMANN, LOUIS 
ERLANGER, PHILIPPE 
FINKIELKRAUT, ALAIN 
FOURIER, FRANCOIS MARIE CHARLES 
FRANCK, ADOLPHE 

FREY, JEAN BAPTISTE 
FRIEDMANN, GEORGES 
GAFFAREL (Gaffarellus), JACQUES 
GENEBRARD, GILBERT 
GHIRSHMAN, ROMAN 
GINSBURGER, ERNEST 

GLOTZ, GUSTAVE 
GOLDMANN, LUCIEN 
GOTTSCHALK, MAX 
GREGORY OF TOURS 

GUERIN, VICTOR 

GURVITCH, GEORGES 
HALBWACHS, MAURICE 
HALEVY, ELIE 

HALEVY, JOSEPH 

HALEVY, MEYER ABRAHAM 
HALPHEN 

HALPHEN, LOUIS 

HAUSER, HENRI 


HOLBACH, PAUL HENRI DIETRICH, BARON D 


HOURWITZ, ZALKIND 

ISAAC, JULES MARX 
JANKELEVITCH, VLADIMIR 
KAHN, LEON 

KASPI, ANDRE 

KOJEVE, ALEXANDRE 
KRIEGEL, ANNIE 

LA BOETIE, ETIENNE DE 

LA PEYRERE, ISAAC 

LAMBERT, MAYER 

LE FEVRE DE LA BODERIE, GUY 
LEON, XAVIER 

LEVI, SYLVAIN 

LEVI ALVARES, DAVID 

LEVI BEN ABRAHAM BEN HAYYIM 
LEVINAS, EMMANUEL 
LEVI-PROVENGAL, EVARISTE 
LEVI-STRAUSS, CLAUDE 

LEVY, ARTHUR 

LEVY, BENNY 
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LEVY-BRUHL, LUCIEN 

LEVY, ISIDORE 

LEVY, PAUL 

LODS, ADOLPHE 

LOISY, ALFRED FIRMIN 

MAES, ANDREAS 

MAUSS, MARCEL 

MERCIER, JEAN 

MONTESQUIEU, CHARLES LOUIS DE 
SECONDAT, BARON DE LA BREDE ET DE 

MOPSIK, CHARLES 

MORIN, EDGAR 

MUNK, SOLOMON 

NATHAN, MORDECAI 

NEHER, ANDRE 

OPPERT, JULES JULIUS 

OUAKNIN, MARC-ALAIN 

PALLIERE, AIME 

PARAF, PIERRE 

PARROT, ANDRE 

PASCAL, BLAISE 

PEREIRE, EMILE (Jacob) and ISAAC 

PERELMAN, CHAIM 

PERROT, JEAN 

PLANTAVIT DE LA PAUSE, JEAN 

POLIAKOV, LEON 

POSENER, GEORGES HENRI 

POSTEL, GUILLAUME 

RABBINOWICZ, ISRAEL MICHEL 

RAOUL GLABER 

RAUH, FREDERIC 

REINACH 

RENAN, ERNEST 

REVAH, ISRAEL SALVATOR 

ROUSSEAU, JEAN JACQUES 

RUEFF, JACQUES 

SACY, ANTOINE ISAAC SILVESTRE DE 

SALVADOR, JOSEPH 

SAULCY, LOUIS FELICIEN DE JOSEPH 
CAIGNART 

SCALIGER, JOSEPH JUSTUS 

SCHEID, ELIE 

SCHUHL, PIERRE-MAXIME 

SCHWAB, MOISE 

SCHWARTZENBERG, ROGER-GERARD 

SCHWOB, MARCEL 

SEPHIHA, HAIM VIDAL 

SLOUSCHZ, NAHUM 

SPERBER, DAN 

STEIN, HENRI 

STRAUSS-KAHN, DOMINIQUE 

TRIGANO, SHMOUEL 

URI, PIERRE EMMANUEL 

VAJDA, GEORGES 

VAUX, ROLAND DE 

VEIL, LEWIS (Daniel) COMPIEGNE DE 

VIDAL-NAQUET, PIERRE 

VINCENT, LOUIS HUGUES 

VOGUE, CHARLES EUGENE MELCHOIR, 
COMTE DE 
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BAR-ILAN, DAVID (1930-2003), Israeli journalist and pi- 
anist. Bar-Ilan was born in Haifa. A gifted pianist, he won a 
scholarship to Juilliard School of Fine Arts in New York at 
the age of 17. As a soloist he appeared with major orchestras 
and recorded six albums, including the works of Chopin, 
Beethoven, Mussorgsky, Tchaikovsky, and Brahms. In 1961 
he was the first Israeli to perform in Germany. He began his 
writing career in the 1960s, becoming a staunch defender of 
Israel's case in articles he published in the American media. 
He also helped found Americans for a Safe Israel. Bar-Ilan 
was identified with Zionist Revisionist ideology and the Land 
of Israel Movement. He returned to Israel in 1990, where he 
joined The Jerusalem Post, first as editorial page editor and in 
1992 as executive editor. Editorial policy under Bar-Ilan was 
characterized by right-wing positions on Arab-Israeli matters 
and support for the *Likud party. He wrote a weekly column, 
“Eye on the Media,’ castigating foreign media reporting on 
Israel. Yet, as editor he zealously kept the paper’s op-ed pages 
open to a broad spectrum of political views. In 1996, after Ne- 
tanyahu won the elections in Israel, Bar-Ilan joined Netanya- 
hu’s staff as his chief of information and policy planning. Af- 
ter Netanyahu’s failure in the 1999 elections, he returned to 
The Jerusalem Post. 

[Yoel Cohen (2™4 ed.)] 


BAR-ILAN (Berlin), MEIR (1880-1949), leader of religious 
Zionism. Bar-Ilan was born in Volozhin, Russia, the son of R. 
Naphtali Zevi Judah *Berlin. He completed his studies in ye- 
shivot at Volozhin, Telz, Brisk (Brest-Litovsk), and Novogru- 
dok. As a young man he joined the *Mizrachi movement, rep- 
resenting it at the Seventh Zionist Congress (1905), at which, 
unlike the majority of Mizrachi delegates, he voted against the 
*Uganda Scheme. In 1911 he was appointed secretary of the 
world Mizrachi movement, working in Berlin, and he coined 
the Mizrachi slogan “Erez Yisrael le-Am Yisrael al Pi Torat Yis- 
rael” (“The land of Israel for the people of Israel according to 
the Torah of Israel”). He moved to the United States in 1915, 
served as president of the U.S. Mizrachi, and from 1925 was 
a member of the Board of Directors of the *Jewish National 
Fund. In 1926 Bar-Ilan settled in Jerusalem where he served 
as president of the World Mizrachi center and as the Mizra- 
chi representative in Zionist and yishuv institutions, including 
clandestine committees for defense. Between 1929 and 1931 he 
was a member of the Zionist Executive. A leading opponent 
of the Palestine partition plan in 1937, and of the British White 
Paper of 1939, he advocated civil disobedience and complete 
noncooperation of the Jewish population toward the British 
government. After the establishment of the State of Israel, he 
organized a committee of scholars to examine the legal prob- 
lems of the new state in the light of Jewish law, and was an 
initiator of the National Religious Front, the group of religious 
parties that presented a united platform in the first Knesset 
elections. A central figure in the Zionist religious movement, 
Bar-Ilan founded and edited a religious Zionist weekly, Ha- 
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Ivri (“The Hebrew”), which was published in Berlin from 1910 
to 1914 and in New York from 1916 to 1921. Between 1938 and 
1949 he was editor in chief of the Mizrachi daily, Ha-Zofeh, 
in Tel Aviv. Some of his articles were collected in his books 
Bi-Shevilei ha-Tehiyyah (“In the Paths of Renaissance,” 1940) 
and Kitvei Rabbi Meir Bar-Ilan (1950). His memoirs, Mi- 
Volozhin ad Yerushalayim (“From Volozhin to Jerusalem,” 
1939-40), were originally published in Yiddish. He also wrote 
a book about his father, entitled Rabban shel Yisrael (“Rabbi 
of Israel,” 1943). He initiated and organized the publishing of 
the Talmudic Encyclopaedia, begun in 1947. He also founded 
the institute for the publication of a new complete edition of 
the Talmud. Bar-Ilan University near Tel Aviv, founded by the 
American Mizrachi movement, is named in his honor, as is 
the Meir Forest in the Hebron hills, and the moshav Bet Meir 
near Jerusalem. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Avigur, Ilan ve-Nofo (1952); M. Krone, Ha- 
Rav Meir Bar-Ilan (1954); EZD, 1 (1958), 334-47; A. Hertzberg, The 
Zionist Idea (1960), 546-54. 
[Zvi Kaplan] 


BAR-ILAN UNIVERSITY, a religiously oriented univer- 
sity, founded in 1955. In the mid-1990s Bar-Ilan was the third 
largest university in Israel. The university’s aim is to advance 
knowledge in both Jewish studies and general science in ac- 
cordance with the ideology of Torah im Derekh Erez (“Torah 
with general knowledge”) and to serve as a bridge between 
religious and secular in Israel. 

In the late 1940s a plan evolved to establish a religious 
university in Erez Israel, supported by the *Mizrachi move- 
ment in the United States. The idea received further impetus 
under the leadership of Prof. Pinkhos *Churgin of Yeshiva 
University in New York, and the university was inaugurated in 
1955. Classes opened with 80 students and 19 lecturers. At the 
opening ceremonies, Prof. Churgin said that Bar-Ilan would 
“demonstrate that Judaism is not a cloistered way of life, re- 
moved from scientific investigation and worldly knowledge?” 
Named for Meir *Bar-Ilan (Berlin), Bar-Ilan received little en- 
couragement in Israel at the outset. The government doubted 
the need for another university in addition to the Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem. *Agudat Israel and similar Ortho- 
dox groups were fearful of imperiling certain types of reli- 
gious education, particularly the yeshivot. However, it gradu- 
ally became clear that Bar-Ilan served an important function 
in combining modernity with tradition, and in expanding 
the country’s scientific and Jewish studies’ capabilities. Prof. 
Churgin served as first president of the University. In 2005 
Moshe Kaveh was president. In 1957 Prof. Joseph Lookstein 
was appointed chancellor, holding the position until 1976. 
Under Lookstein’s leadership the university grew rapidly and 
received a charter from the State of New York (the only insti- 
tution of higher learning in Israel to do so). 

The Bar-Ilan campus is located east of the city of Ramat- 
Gan and administers another five regional colleges throughout 
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Academic Life (continued) 


VOLTAIRE 

WAHL, JEAN 

WEIL, SIMONE 

WEILL, RAYMOND 
WIEVIORKA, ANNETTE 
WILLIAM OF AUVERGNE 
WORMS, RENE 
ZAFRANI, HAIM 


Art 

ADLER, JULES 

ALDROPHE, ALFRED-PHILIBERT 
ALECHINSKY, PIERRE 

ASTRUC, ZACHARIE 

ATLAN, JEAN 

BACHI, RAPHAEL 
BERNSTEIN-SINAIEFF, LEOPOLD 
BLOC, ANDRE 

BRENNER, FREDERIC 

CALLE, SOPHIE 
CARO-DELVAILLE, HENRI 


BENICHOU, PAUL 

BERL, EMMANUEL 

BERNARD, TRISTAN 

BERNSTEIN, HENRI-LEON 

BERRI, CLAUDE 

BLANCHOT, MAURICE 

BLOCH, JEAN-RICHARD 

BLOCH-MICHEL, JEAN 

BLOY, LEON 

BOBER, ROBERT 

CHATEAUBRIAND, FRANGOIS RENE, 
VICOMTE DE 

CIXOUS, HELENE 

CLAUDEL, PAUL 

COHEN, ALBERT 

CREMIEUX, BENJAMIN 

CROISSET, FRANCIS DE 

DUVERNOIS, HENRI 

EYDOUX, EMMANUEL 

FLEG, EDMOND (Flegenheimer) 

FOA, ESTHER EUGENIE REBECCA 

FRANCK, HENRI 

GARY, ROMAIN 


DELAUNAY-TERK, SONIA GOLL, YVAN 
FRIEDLAENDER, JOHNNY GRUMBERG, JEAN-CLAUDE 
GRUMBACH, ANTOINE HALEVY 


IZIS 

KAGAN, ELIE 

KIKOINE, MICHEL 

KISLING, MOISE 

KOLNIK, ARTHUR 

LE BE, GUILLAUME 

LEV Y-DHURMER, LUCIEN 
LOEVENSTEIN, FEDOR 
MANE-KATZ 

MARCOUSSIS (Marcous), LOUIS 
MEYER-LEVY, CLAUDE 
MILICH, ADOLPHE 
MONDZAIN, SIMON 

MUTER (Mutermilch), MELA 
ORLOFF, CHANA 

PAILES, ISAAC (Jacques) 
PERSITZ, ALEXANDRE 
PICART, BERNARD 
PISSARRO, CAMILLE 
PONTREMOLI, EMMANUEL 
PRESSMANE, JOSEPH 

RAY, MAN 

SIMON, JEAN HENRI 

SOLDI (-Colbert), EMILE-ARTHUR 
SOUTINE, CHAIM 


HALEVY, ELIE HALFON 
HARRY, MYRIAM 

HERTZ, HENRI 

IKOR, ROGER 

JABES, EDMOND 

JACOB, MAX 

KAHN, GUSTAVE 
KESSEL, JOSEPH 
LACRETELLE, JACQUES DE 
LAHARANNE, ERNEST 
LANGFUS, ANNA 
LAZARE, BERNARD 
LEVY, BERNARD-HENRI 
LUNEL, ARMAND 
LUNEL, JACOB DE 
MANDEL, ARNOLD 
MAUROIS, ANDRE 
MEMMI, ALBERT 
MENDES, CATULLE 
MIKHAEL, EPHRAIM 
MILBAUER, JOSEPH 
MILOSZ, OSCAR 
MODIANO, PATRICK 
MONTAIGNE, MICHEL DE 
MORHANGE, PIERRE 


TIM NEMIROWSKY, IRENE 
WIENER NEYRAC, PIERRE 
WILDENSTEIN PEGUY, CHARLES-PIERRE 
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PEREC, GEORGES 
PORTO-RICHE, GEORGES DE 
PROUST, MARCEL 

RACINE, JEAN 

SACHS, MAURICE 

SARRAUTE, NATHALIE 
SCHEINERT, DAVID 
SCHULSINGER, JOSEPH 
SCHWARZ-BART, ANDRE 

SEE, EDMOND 

SPERBER, MANES 

SPIRE, ANDRE 

SUARES, ANDRE 

THARAUD, JEROME AND JEAN 
THEMANLYS, PASCAL 
VERCORS 

VIGEE, CLAUDE 

WEILL, ALEXANDRE ABRAHAM 
ZOLA, EMILE 


Music 


ALKAN (Morhange), CHARLES HENRI-VALENTIN 


BABILEE, JEAN 

BLOCH, ANDRE 

BLUM, RENE 

BREVAL, LUCIENNE 

CHAGRIN, FRANCIS 

COLONNE, JULES (Judah) EDOUARD 

DAVID, ERNEST 

DUKAS, PAUL 

ERLANGER, CAMILLE 

GEDALGE, ANDRE 

HALEVY, JACQUES (Francois) FROMENTAL 
ELIE 

JONAS, EMILE 

LEVY 

LEVY, LAZARE 

MACHABEY, ARMAND 

MILHAUD, DARIUS 

OFFENBACH, JACQUES 

ROLAND-MANUEL 

ROSENTHAL, MANUEL (Emmanuel) 

TUGAL, PIERRE 

WALDTEUFEL, EMIL 

WIENER, JEAN 

WOLFF, ALBERT LOUIS 

WORMSER, ANDRE (Alphonse- Toussaint) 


Popular Culture 

AIMEE, ANOUK 

BACRI, JEAN-PIERRE 

BARBARA 

BAUR, HARRY 

BERNHARDT, SARAH 

BERNSTEIN, OSIP SAMOILOVICH 

BLOWITZ, HENRI GEORGES STEPHANE 
ADOLPHE OPPER DE 

BOBER, ROBERT 

DARMON, PIERRE 

ELKABBACH, JEAN-PIERRE 
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EPSTEIN, JEAN 

HELD, ANNA 

HIRSCH, ROBERT PAUL 
JANOWSKI, DAVID MARKELOVICH 
KORENE, VERA 

LANZMANN, CLAUDE 

LELOUCH, CLAUDE 

LINDER, MAX 

MACIAS, ENRICO 

MARCEAU, MARCEL 
MNOUCHKINE, ALEXANDRE 
MOATI, SERGE 

OURY, GERARD 

RACHEL 

SIGNORET, SIMONE 
TARTAKOVER, SAVIELLY GRIGORYEVICH 


Public & Economic Life 

ABBA MARI BEN ISAAC OF ST. GILLES 

AGOBARD 

ALCAN, ALKAN 

ALPHONSE OF POITIERS 

ALTARAS, JACQUES ISAAC 

ANSPACH, PHILIPPE 

ANTOINE, NICOLAS 

ASHKENAZI, LEON 

ATTALI, BERNARD 

BADINTER, ROBERT 

BAIL, CHARLES-JOSEPH 

BAMBERGER, EDOUARD-ADRIEN 

BARRES, AUGUSTE MAURICE 

BEDARRIDE, ISRAEL (Isaiah) 

BEER-BING, ISAIAH 

BERNHEIM, LOUIS 

BERR, JACOB 

BERR (de Turique), MICHEL 

BERR ISAAC BERR DE TURIQUE 

BEUGNOT, AUGUSTE ARTHUR 

BIGART, JACQUES 

BISCHOFFSHEIM 

BLEUSTEIN-BLANCHET, MARCEL 

BLOCH, PIERRE 

BLUM, LEON 

BLUMEL, ANDRE 

BOKANOWSKI, MAURICE 

BOURGEOIS, JEAN 

BROGLIE, VICTOR-CLAUDE, PRINCE DE 

CALMER, MOSES ELIEZER LIEFMANN 

CASSIN, RENE SAMUEL 

CERFBERR, HERZ 

CERFBERR, MAXIMILIEN-CHARLES 
ALPHONSE 

CHARLEMAGNE 

CHARLES IV 

CHARLES V 

CHARLES VI 

CHILDEBERT I 

CITROEN, ANDRE GUSTAVE 

CLERMONT-TONNERRE, COUNT STANISLAS 
DE 
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CLOOTS, JEAN BAPTISTE DU VAL-DE-GRACE, 


BARON DE 

CLOTHAIRE II 

COHEN, ISAAC KADMI 

COHEN, JOSEPH 

COLBERT, JEAN BAPTISTE 

COPE, JEAN-FRANCOIS 

CREHANGE, ALEXANDRE 

CREMIEUX, ISAAC ADOLPHE 

CUKIERMAN, ROGER 

DANIEL, JEAN 

DARMON, AMRAM 

DARQUIER DE PELLEPOIX, LOUIS 

DASSAULT, DARIUS PAUL 

DASSAULT, MARCEL 

DAUDET, LEON 

DAVIN DE CADEROUSSE 

DEUTSCH DE LA MEURTHE, HENRI 

DEUTZ, SIMON 

DRACH, PAUL-LOUIS-BERNARD (David) 

DRAY, JULIEN 

DREYFUS, ALFRED 

DRUMONT, EDOUARD-ADOLPHE 

DU BARTAS, GUILLAUME DE SALLUSTE 

EICHTHAL, GUSTAVE D’ 

ELKANN, JEAN-PAUL 

ENNERY, JONAS D’ 

ERLANGER, MICHEL 

ERRERA, PAUL JOSEPH 

FABIUS, LAURENT 

FISCHER, JEAN 

FITERMAN, CHARLES 

FOULD 

FURTADO, ABRAHAM 

GAMZON, ROBERT 

GINIEWSKI, PAUL 

GIROUD, FRANCOISE 

GOBINEAU, JOSEPH ARTHUR, COMTE DE 

GOUDCHAUX, MICHEL 

GOUGENOT DES MOUSSEAUX, HENRI 

GRADIS 

GRANDVAL (Hirsch-Ollendorf), GILBERT 
YVES EDMOND 

GREGOIRE, HENRI BAPTISTE 

GRESH, ALAIN 

GRUMBACH, SALOMON 

GUNZBURG, NIKO 

GUTT, CAMILLE 

HAMON, LEO 

HYMANS, PAUL 

JAURES, JEAN LEON 

JAVAL 


JOHN 1 (“The Good”) 

JUSTER, JEAN 

KAHN, ALBERT 

KAHN, JEAN 

KAHN, LOUIS 

KARPEL, HERMAN 

KLEIN, THEODORE (Theo) 

KLOTZ, LOUIS-LUCIEN 

KOENIGSWARTER 

KOUCHNER, BERNARD 

KRASUCKI, HENRI 

KRIEGEL-VALRIMONT, MAURICE 

LAMBERT, AIME 

LAMBERT, RAYMOND RAOUL 

LANG, JACK 

LANGALLERIE, PHILIPPE GENTIL DE 

LAVAL, PIERRE 

LAZARD 

LAZAREFF, PIERRE 

LAZURICK, ROBERT 

LECACHE, BERNARD 

LEHMANN, LEONCE 

LEVAILLANT, ISAIE 

LEVEN, NARCISSE 

LEVY 

LEVY, ABRAHAM EUGENE 

LEVY, RAPHAEL 

LEVY, SAM SAADI 

LOUIS 

LUSTIGER, JEAN-MARIE ARON 

LYON-CAEN, CHARLES LEON 

MACHAUT, DENIS DE 

MALESHERBES, CHRETIEN GUILLAUME DE 
LA-MOIGNON DE 

MANDEL, GEORGES 

MANESSIER DE VESOUL 

MARITAIN, JACQUES 

MAURRAS, CHARLES 

MAYER, DANIEL 

MAYER, RENE 

MENDES-FRANCE, PIERRE 

MEYER,LEON 

MIRABEAU, HONORE GABRIEL RIQUETI, 
COMTE DE 

MIRES, JULES ISAAC 

MOCH, JULES 

MOCH, JULES SALVADOR 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE 

NAQUET, ALFRED JOSEPH 

NATHAN, VENGUESSONE 

NETTER, CHARLES 

NEVEJEAN, YVONNE 

NOSTRADAMUS (Michel de Nostre-Dame) 

OSIRIS, DANIEL ILLFA 

OULIF, CHARLES NARCISSE 

PEREIRE, JACOB RODRIGUES 

PHILIP 

PICARD, EDMOND 

PLANTIN, CHRISTOPHE 

PRISCUS 
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PROUDHON, PIERRE JOSEPH 
PULCELINA OF BLOIS 

RAPPOPORT, CHARLES 

RAYNAL, DAVID 

REINACH 

ROEDERER, COUNT PIERRE LOUIS 
ROTHSCHILD 

ROTHSCHILD, BARON EDMOND JAMES DE 
ROTTEMBOURG, HENRI 

ROULEAU, ERIC (Elie Rafoul) 
SCHILLER, ARMAND 

SCHRAMECK, ABRAHAM 

SCHUMANN, MAURICE 

SEE 

SEE, LEOPOLD 

STERN, JACQUES 

TORRES, HENRY 

TOUSSENEL, ALPHONSE 
VALABREGUE, MARDOCHEE GEORGES 
VALLAT, XAVIER 

VEIL, SIMONE 

VENEZIANI, EMMANUEL FELIX 
VIBERT OF NOGENT 

VIGENERE, BLAISE DE 

WAHL, JACQUES HENRI 

WIENER, ERNEST EDOUARD 
WORMSER, OLIVIER BORIS 

ZAY, JEAN 


Religion 

ABBA MARI BEN ELIGDOR 

BEBE, PAULINE 

BODO 

ELIEZER OF TOUL 

FARHI, DANIEL 

FARHI, GABRIEL 

HAYYIM BEN HANANEL HA-KOHEN 
HIRSCHLER, RENE 

ISIDOR, LAZARE 

JACOB BEN MOSES OF BAGNOLS 
JACOB OF MARVEGE 

JACOB OF ORLEANS 

JACOB OF PONT-SAINTE-MAXENCE 
JONATHAN BEN DAVID HA-KOHEN OF LUNEL 
JOSEPH BEN ASHER OF CHARTRES 
JOSEPH BEN BARUCH OF CLISSON 
JOSEPH BEN MOSES OF TROYES 
JOSEPH HAZZAN BEN JUDAH OF TROYES 
JUDAH BEN ISAAC (Sir Leon of Paris) 
JUDAH BEN MOSES HA-DARSHAN 
JUDAH BEN NATHAN 

KAHN, ZADOC 

KAPLAN, JACOB 

KARA, JOSEPH 

KARMI (Cremieux) 

KIMHI, DAVID 

KIMHI, JOSEPH 

KLEIN, SALOMON WOLF 

KOKHAVI, DAVID BEN SAMUEL 
KRYGIER, RIVON 
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LATTES, ISAAC BEN JACOB 

LATTES, JUDAH 

LEHMANN, JOSEPH 

LEVI BEN GERSHOM (Ralbag) 

LEVI, ISRAEL 

LEVY, ALFRED 

LEVY, ISAAC 

LEVY, SAMUEL 

LIBER, MAURICE 

LOEB, ISIDORE 

LUBETZKY, JUDAH 

MANOAH OF NARBONNE 

MEIR BEN ISAAC OF TRINQUETAILLE 

MEIR BEN SAMUEL OF RAMERUPT 

MEIR BEN SIMEON HA-ME ILI 

MEIRI, MENAHEM BEN SOLOMON 

MENAHEM BEN HELBO 

MESHULLAM BEN JACOB OF LUNEL 

MESHULLAM BEN MOSES 

MESHULLAM BEN NATHAN OF MELUN 

MOSES BEN ABRAHAM OF PONTOISE 

MOSES BEN JACOB OF COUCY 

MOSES BEN JOSHUA OF NARBONNE 

MOSES OF EVREUX 

NETHANEL OF CHINON 

NISSIM BEN MOSES OF MARSEILLES 

OVADIA, NISSIM 

PEREZ BEN ELIJAH OF CORBEIL 

PROVENGAL, JACOB BEN DAVID 

RASHI (Solomon ben Isaac) 

REUBEN BEN HAYYIM 

SAMSON BEN ABRAHAM OF SENS 

SAMSON BEN ISAAC OF CHINON 

SAMSON BEN JOSEPH OF FALAISE 

SAMSON BEN SAMSON OF COUCY 

SAMUEL BEN DAVID 

SAMUEL BEN MEIR (Rashbam) 

SAMUEL BEN SOLOMON OF FALAISE 

SAMUEL OF EVREUX 

SCHLETTSTADT, SAMUEL BEN AARON 

SHEMAIAH OF TROYES 

SIMEON BEN SAMUEL OF JOINVILLE 

SINZHEIM, JOSEPH DAVID BEN ISAAC 

SIRAT, RENE SAMUEL 

SITRUK, JOSEPH 

SOLOMON BEN ABRAHAM OF 
MONTPELLIER 

SOLOMON BEN JUDAH “OF DREUX” 

SOLOMON BEN JUDAH OF LUNEL 

SOLOMON BEN MEIR 

TAM, JACOB BEN MEIR 

TIBBON, IBN (Tibbonids) 

TOUATI, CHARLES 

TREVES, JOHANAN BEN MATTATHIAS 

ULLMANN, SALOMON 

VAEZ, ABRAHAM 

WARSCHAWSKI, MAX 

WEILL, MICHEL AARON 

WORMS, AARON 

YOM TOV OF JOIGNY 
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HISTORY 
B. MEDIEVAL & MODERN PERIOD 
2. Regional History 
e. Western Europe 
2) France, Luxembourg & Belgium 
BroGRAPHIESs (continued) 


Science 

ABRAHAM BEN SOLOMON OF SAINT MAXIMIN 
ATLAN, HENRI 

BARUK, HENRI 

BERNHEIM, HIPPOLYTE 
BESREDKA, ALEXANDER 
BONFILS, IMMANUEL BEN JACOB 
CHARPAK, GEORGES 

COHEN TANNOUDJI, CLAUDE 
EPHRUSSI, BORIS 

ERRERA, LEO 

GERHARDT, CHARLES FREDERIC 
GOLDSCHMIDT, HERMANN 
HADAMARD, JACQUES SALOMON 
HAVA OF MANOSQUE 

ISAAC BEN TODROS 

JACOB, FRANCOIS 

LEVY, LUCIEN 

LIPPMANN, GABRIEL 

LIPSKI, ABRAHAM 

LWOFF, ANDRE MICHEL 
MEYERSON, EMILE 
MICHEL-LEVY, AUGUSTE 
MINKOWSKI, EUGENE 

MOISSAN, HENRI 

SCHWARTZ, LAURENT 

SIMON, PIERRE 

STEG, ADOLPHE 

STERN, ERICH 

WEIL, R. ADRIENNE 

WIDAL, FERNAND 


3) Germany & Austria 
MAIN SURVEYS 
AUSTRIA 
GERMAN LITERATURE 
GERMANY 


GENERAL ENTRIES 
AGRARIAN LEAGUE 
ARMLEDER 
HASIDEI ASHKENAZ 
JUDENPFENNIGE 
IUDEX JUDAEORUM 
LEIBZOLL 
MAGDEBURG LAW 
OPFERPFENNIG 
SCHUTZJUDEN 
TOLERANZPATENT 
WIENER GESERA 


COMMUNITIES 
AACHEN 


AHLEM 
AHRWEILER 
ALTENSTADT 
ALTONA 
ALZEY 
AMBERG 
ANDERNACH 
ANHALT 
ANSBACH 
ARNSTADT 
ASCHAFFENBURG 
ASHKENAZ 
AUGSBURG 
AURICH 
BACHARACH 
BADEN 
BADEN BEI WIEN 
BAIERSDORF 
BAMBERG 
BAVARIA 
BAYREUTH 
BERG 

BERLIN 
BIELEFELD 
BINGEN 
BOCHUM 
BONN 
BOPPARD 
BRANDENBURG 
BREISACH 
BREMEN 
BRUCHSAL 
BRUNSWICK 
BURGENLAND 
CARINTHIA 
CHEMNITZ 
CLEVES 
COBURG 
COCHEM 
COLOGNE 
CONSTANCE 
COTTBUS 
DARMSTADT 
DEGGENDORF 
DEUTSCHKREUTZ 
DEUTZ 
DORTMUND 
DRESDEN 
DUEREN 
DUESSELDORF 
DUISBURG 
DYHERNFURTH 
EINBECK 
EISENSTADT 
EMDEN 
ENDINGEN 
ERFURT 
ESSEN 
ESSLINGEN 
ETTLINGEN 
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FLOSS 
FRANKFURT ON THE MAIN 
FRANKFURT ON THE ODER 
FREIBURG IM BREISGAU 
FRIEDBERG 
FUERTH 

FULDA 
GELNHAUSEN 
GELSENKIRCHEN 
GEMEN 

GIESSEN 
GLUECKSTADT 
GOERLITZ 
GOETTINGEN 
GOSLAR 

GOTHA 

GRAZ 

HAGEN 
HAGENBACH 
HALBERSTADT 
HALLE 
HAMBURG 
HAMELN 

HANAU 
HANOVER 
HEIDELBERG 
HEIDINGSFELD 
HEILBRONN 
HESSE 
HILDESHEIM 
HOHENAU 
HOHENEMS 
HOHENZOLLERN 
HOMBURG 
INGOLSTADT 
INNSBRUCK 
JEBENHAUSEN 
JUDAESAPTAN 
JUDENBURG 
JUELICH 
KAISERSLAUTERN 
KARLSRUHE 
KASSEL 

KEMPEN 

KIEL 

KISSINGEN 
KITZINGEN 
KLAGENFURT 
KLOSTERNEUBURG 
KOBLENZ 
KOENIGSBERG 
KORNEUBURG 
KREFELD 

KREMS 
KREUZNACH 
LANDAU 
LANDSHUT 
LAUINGEN 
LEIPZIG 

LINDAU 
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LINZ 

LIPPE (-Detmold) 
LUEBECK 
LUENEBURG 
MAGDEBURG 
MAINZ 
MANNHEIM 
MARBURG 
MATTERSDORE (Mattersburg) 
MECKLENBURG 
MEININGEN 
MEISSEN 
MEMMINGEN 
MERGENTHEIM 
MERSEBURG 
MINDEN 
MOSBACH 
MUEHLHAUSEN 
MUENSTER 
MUNICH 

NASSAU (-Usingen) 
NAUHEIM 
NIEDERSTETTEN 
NOERDLINGEN 
NORDHAUSEN 
NUREMBERG 
OETTINGEN 
OFFENBACH 
OFFENBURG 
OLDENBURG 
OPPENHEIM 
OSNABRUECK 
PADERBORN 
PALATINATE 
PASSAU 
PFORZHEIM 
POMERANIA 
PRUSSIA 

PULKAU 
RAVENSBURG 
RECKLINGHAUSEN 
REGENSBURG 
REUTLINGEN 
REXINGEN 
ROEDELHEIM 
ROTHENBURG OB DER TAUBER 
SAARBRUECKEN 
SALZBURG 
SAXONY 
SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN 
SCHNAITTACH 
SCHWEINFURT 
SEESEN 

SHUM 

SILESIA 

SOEST 

SPANDAU 
SPEYER 
STENDAL 
STRAUBING 
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I. HISTORY INSTITUTUM JUDAICUM DELITZSCHIANUM 
B. MEDIEVAL & MODERN PERIOD ISRAELITISCH-THEOLOGISCHE LEHRANSTALT 
2. Regional History JUEDISCHE FREISCHULE 
e. Western Europe JUEDISCHER FRAUENBUND 


3) Germany & Austria 
Communities (continued) 


STUTTGART 
STYRIA 
SULZBACH 
TALHEIM 
TAUBERBISCHOFSHEIM 
TESCHEN 
THURINGIA 
TRIER 
TUEBINGEN 
TYROL 
UEBERLINGEN 
ULM 

VIENNA 
VILLINGEN 
VORARLBERG 
WANDSBECK 
WARENDOREF 
WEINHEIM 
WESTPHALIA 
WETZLAR 
WIENER NEUSTADT 
WIESBADEN 
WOLFENBUETTEL 
WOLFSBERG 
WORMS 
WUERTTEMBERG 
WUERZBURG 
WUPPERTAL 
XANTEN 

ZERBST 
ZWICKAU 


ORGANIZATIONS 

AKADEMIE FUER DIE WISSENSCHAFT DES 
JUDENTUMS 

ALLIANZ, ISRAELITISCHE, ZU WIEN 

BLAU-WEISS 

CENTRAL-VEREIN DEUTSCHER 
STAATSBUERGER JUEDISCHEN GLAUBENS 

CHRISTIAN SOCIAL PARTY 

CHRISTIAN-SOCIAL PARTY. GERMAN 

CONSERVATIVE PARTY, GERMAN 

DEUTSCHER PALAESTINA-VEREIN 

DEUTSCH-ISRAELITISCHER GEMEINDEBUND 

ESRA 

GESELLSCHAFT DER FREUNDE 

GESELLSCHAFT ZUR FOERDERUNG DER 
WISSENSCHAFT DES JUDENTUMS 

HE-HALUTZ 

HEIMWEHR 

HILFSVEREIN DER DEUTSCHEN JUDEN 

HOCHSCHULE FUER DIE WISSENSCHAFT DES 
JUDENTUMS 


JUEDISCHER KULTURBUND 

JUEDISCHER VERLAG 

JUEDISCH-LITERARISCHE GESELLSCHAFT 

JUEDISCHE VOLKSPARTEI 

JUEDISCH-THEOLOGISCHES SEMINAR, 
BRESLAU 

KADIMAH 

KARTELL-CONVENT DER VERBINDUNGEN 
DEUTSCHER STUDENTEN JUEDISCHEN 
GLAUBENS 

KARTELL JUEDISCHER VERBINDUNGEN 

LANDJUDENSCHAFT 

NATIONALRAT 

OESTERREICHISCHE NATIONALBIBLIOTHEK 

PARLAMENTSKLUB, JUEDISCHER 

REICHSBUND JUEDISCHER FRONTSOLDATEN 

SCHUTZBUND, REPUBLIKANISCHER 

SONCINO GESELLSCHAFT DER FREUNDE DES 
JUEDISCHEN BUCHES 

STUDENTS’ FRATERNITIES, GERMAN 

SWABIAN LEAGUE 

UNION, OESTERREICHISCH ISRAELITISCHE 

VERBAND DER DEUTSCHEN JUDEN 

VERBAND DER VEREINE FUER JUEDISCHE 
GESCHICHTE UND LITERATUR 

VERBAND NATIONAL-DEUTSCHER JUDEN 

VEREIN FUER KULTUR UND WISSENSCHAFT 
DES JUDENTUMS 

VEREIN ZUR ABWEHR DES ANTISEMITISMUS 

VEREINIGUNG FUER DAS LIBERALE JUDENTUM 
IN DEUTSCHLAND 

VOLKSPARTEI, JUEDISCHE 

ZENTRALRAT DER JUDEN IN DEUTSCHLAND 

ZENTRALSTELLE DER FUERSORGE FUER 
KRIEGSFLUECHTLINGE 

ZENTRAL-WOHLFAHRTSTELLE DER 
DEUTSCHEN JUDEN 


PUBLICATIONS 

ALLGEMEINE ZEITUNG DES JUDENTHUMS 
ASEFAT HAKHAMIM 
C.V.-ZEITUNG 

HA-EMET 

HA-MAGGID 

HA-ME ASSEF 

HA-SHAHAR 

HE-HALUTZ 

ISRAELIT, DER 

ISRAELITISCHES FAMILIENBLATT 
JESCHURUN 

JUDE, DER 

JUEDISCHE PRESSE 

JUEDISCHE RUNDSCHAU 

KEREM HEMED 

KOHELETH MUSSAR 

MENORAH 
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MONATSSCHRIFT FUER GESCHICHTE UND 
WISSENSCHAFT DES JUDENTUMS 

NEUZEIT, DIE 

OESTERREICHISCHES CENTRAL-ORGAN FUER 
GLAUBENSFREIHEIT, CULTUR, GESCHICHTE 
UND LITERATUR DER JUDEN 

PHILO VERLAG 

SULAMITH 

ZUKUNFT 


BIOGRAPHIES 

Academic Life 

ABICHT, JOHANN GEORG 

ADLER, GEORG 

ADORNO, THEODOR w. 

ALBERTUS MAGNUS 

ALT, ALBRECHT 

ALTMANN, ALEXANDER 

ARENDT, HANNAH 

ARNHEIM, HEYMANN 

ARONIUS, JULIUS 

ASCH AFFENBURG, GUSTAV 

ASCHER, SAUL 

ASHER, DAVID 

AVE-LALLEMANT, FRIEDRICH CHRISTIAN 
BENEDICT 

BAER, SELIGMAN ISAAC 

BAER, YITZHAK 

BAETHGEN, FRIEDRICH WILHELM ADOLPH 

BAUMGARDT, DAVID 

BAUMGARTEN, EMANUEL MENDEL 

BECHER, SIEGFRIED 

BECK, MICHAEL 

BEER, MAX 

BEER, PETER (Perez) 

BENDAVID, LAZARUS (Eleazar) 

BENFEY, THEODOR 

BENJACOB, ISAAC 

BEN ZE EV, JUDAH LEIB 

BENZINGER, IMMANUEL 

BERGSTRAESSER, GOTTHELF 

BERLINER, ABRAHAM 

BERNFELD, SIEGFRIED 

BIALOBLOTZKY, CHRISTIAN HEINRICH 
FRIEDRICH 

BIRNBAUM, NATHAN 

BISCHOFF, ERICH 

BLEEK, FRIEDRICH 

BLOCH, ERNST 

BLOCH, JOSEPH 

BLOGG, SOLOMON BEN EPHRAIM 

BLUMENFELD, WALTER 

BODENSCHATZ, JOHANN CHRISTOPH GEORG 

BOESCHENSTEIN, JOHANN 

BOHL (Bohlius), SAMUEL 

BONDY, CURT 

BONN, MORITZ JULIUS 

BORCHARDT, LUDWIG 

BRANN, MARCUS 

BRAUNTHAL, JULIUS 
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BREITHAUPT, JOHANN FRIEDRICH 
BRESSLAU, HARRY 

BRILL, ABRAHAM ARDEN 
BRILLING, BERNHARD 

BRUNNER, CONSTANTIN 
BRUNSWIG, ALFRED 

BUDDE, KARL FERDINAND REINHARD 
BUEDINGER, MAX 

BUHLER, CHARLOTTE 
CALLENBERG, JOHANN HEINRICH 
CAPITO, WOLFGANG FABRICIUS 
CARO, GEORG MARTIN 

CASSEL, DAVID 

CASSEL, PAULUS STEPHANUS (Selig) 
CASSIRER, ERNST 

COHEN, ARTHUR 

COHEN, HERMANN 

COHN, GUSTAV 

COHN, JONAS 

COHN, LEOPOLD 

CORNILL, CARL HEINRICH 
DALMAN, GUSTAF HERMANN 
DANZ, JOHANN ANDREAS 

DAVID, MARTIN 

DAVIDSOHN, ROBERT 

DELITZSCH, FRANZ (Julius) 
DELITZSCH, FRIEDRICH 

DESSAU, HERMANN 

DESSOIR, MAX 

DEUTSCH, EMANUEL OSKAR 
DILLMANN, AUGUST 

DUBISLAV, WALTER ERNST OTTO 
DUEHRING, KARL EUGEN 

DUHM, BERNHARD 

ECKHART, MEISTER 

EHRENBERG, VICTOR LEOPOLD 
EICHHORN, JOHANN GOTTERIED 
EISLER, RUDOLF 

EISSFELDT, OTTO 

ELBOGEN, ISMAR 

ENGELMANN, SUSANNE CHARLOTTE 
ERMAN, JOHANN PETER ADOLF 
ESCHELBACHER, JOSEPH 

EUCHEL, ISAAC ABRAHAM 
EWALD, HEINRICH GEORG AUGUST 
FAGIUS, PAULUS 

FICHTE, JOHANN GOTTLIEB 
FORSTER, JOHANN (Forsthemius) 
FRANKFURTER, SOLOMON FRIEDRICH 
FRANKL, PINKUS FRITZ (Pinhas) 
FRAUENSTAEDT, JULIUS 
FREIMANN, ARON 

FREIMANN, JACOB 

FRENSDORFF, FERDINAND 
FRENSDORFF, SOLOMON 
FREUDENTHAL, JACOB 
FRIEDJUNG, HEINRICH 
FRIEDLAENDER, MORITZ 
FRIEDLAENDER, OSKAR EWALD 
FRIEDRICHSFELD, DAVID 
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FRIES, JAKOB FRIEDRICH 
FUERST, JULIUS 
GALLING, KURT 

GANS, EDUARD 

GEIGER, ABRAHAM 
GEIGER, BERNHARD 


GEIGER, LAZARUS (Eliezer Solomon) 


GEIGER, MORITZ 


GELBER, NATHAN MICHAEL 
GESENIUS, HEINRICH FRIEDRICH WILHELM 
GHILLANY, FRIEDRICH WILHELM 


GOLDENTHAL, JACOB 
GOLDSCHEID, RUDOLF 
GOLDSCHMIDT, LAZARUS 


GOLDSCHMIDT, RICHARD HELLMUTH 


GOLDSTEIN, JULIUS 
GOMPERZ, THEODOR 
GRAETZ, HEINRICH 
GRAF, KARL HEINRICH 
GRESSMANN, HUGO 
GRUENBAUM, MAX 
GRUENHUT, MAX 
GRUNWALD, MAX 
GUMPLOWICZ, LUDWIG 
GUNKEL, HERMANN 
GUTHE, HERMANN 
GUTTMANN, JACOB 
GUTTMANN, JULIUS 
HALLO, WILLIAM 


HANAU, SOLOMON ZALMAN BEN JUDAH 


LOEB HA-KOHEN 


HEGEL, GEORG WILHELM FRIEDRICH 
HEICHELHEIM, FRITZ MORITZ 
HEIDENHEIM, WOLF (Benjamin Zeev) 


HEINEMANN, FRITZ 
HEINEMANN, JEREMIAH 
HELLER, HERMANN 
HELLER, JOSEPH ELIJAH 
HELLER, THEODOR 


HENGSTENBERG, ERNST WILHELM 


HEPPNER, ARON 


HERDER, JOHANN GOTTFRIED 


HERZ, MARCUS 
HERZFELD, ERNST EMIL 
HERZOG, DAVID 
HEYMANN, FRITZ 
HILDESHEIMER, HIRSCH 
HIRSCH, JULIUS 
HIRSCH, MENDEL 
HIRSCHFELD, GUSTAV 


HIRSCHFELD, HEINRICH OTTO 


HOELSCHER, GUSTAV 
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HOENIGSWALD, RICHARD 
HORKHEIMER, MAX 

HOROVITZ, JOSEF 

HOROVITZ, SAUL 

HRABANUS MAURUS 

HUPFELD, HERMANN CHRISTIAN KARL 
HUSSERL, EDMUND GUSTAV ALBRECHT 
ILGEN, KARL DAVID 

ISAACSOHN, SIEGFRIED 

ITELSON, GREGOR 

JEREMIAS, ALFRED 

JERUSALEM, KARL WILHELM 
JERUSALEM, WILHELM 

JIRKU, ANTON 

JOEL, KARL 

JOST, ISAAC MARCUS 

KAHLE, PAUL ERNST 

KANT, IMMANUEL 

KANTOROWICZ, ERNST HARTWIG 
KASTEIN, JOSEF 

KATZ, DAVID 

KAUFMANN, DAVID 

KAUFMANN, FELIX 

KAUFMANN, FRITZ 

KAUTZSCH, EMIL FRIEDRICH 
KAYSERLING, MEYER (Moritz) 

KEIL, KARL FRIEDRICH 

KELLNER, LEON 

KIRCHHEIM, RAPHAEL 

KITTEL, RUDOLF 

KLEMPERER, VICTOR 

KOEBNER, RICHARD 

KRACAUER, ISADOR 

KRACAUER, SIEGFRIED 

KRAUSS, FRIEDRICH SALAMO 
KRAUSS, SAMUEL 

KRONER, RICHARD 

KRUG, WILHELM TRAUGOTT 
LAGARDE, PAUL ANTON DE 
LANDAUER, GUSTAV 

LANDAUER, MEYER HEINRICH HIRSCH 
LANDAUER, SAMUEL 
LANDSBERGER, BENNO 

LANDSHUT, SIEGFRIED 
LANDSHUTH, ELIEZER (Leser) 

LASK, EMIL 

LASSON, ADOLF 

LAZARUS, MORITZ 

LEBRECHT, FUERCHTEGOTT 
LEHMANN-HAUPT, CARL FRIEDRICH 
LESSING, THEODOR 

LEVISON, WILHELM 

LEWIN, KURT ZADEK 

LEWKOWITZ, ALBERT 

LEWY, JULIUS 

LIDZBARSKI, MARK (Abraham Mordechai) 
LIEBERMANN, FELIX 

LIEBERT, ARTHUR 

LIEBMANN, OTTO 

LIPMANN, OTTO 
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LOEWE, JOEL (BRILL) 

LOEWE, VICTOR 

LOEWENTHAL, EDUARD 
LOEWITH, KARL 

LOEWY, EMANUEL 

LOWE, ADOLPH 
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BARISHANSKY, RAPHAEL 


the country. The campus includes 63 buildings, 165 classrooms, 
130 laboratories, and 25 libraries. It employs 1,650 academic 
staff, teaching in six faculties and 38 academic departments: 
exact sciences, natural sciences, social sciences, humanities, 
Jewish studies, and law. The campus also includes schools of 
education, social work, engineering, and business administra- 
tion. In 2005 Bar-Ilan had 31,200 students and 59,000 alumni. 
Its annual budget was $130 million. 

Bar-Ilan is the only Israeli university where all students 
benefit from a compulsory enrichment program in Jewish 
heritage (Bible, Jewish literature and history, ethics, culture, 
etc.), in addition to the full university curriculum. The uni- 
versity offers over 500 elective courses in Basic Jewish Stud- 
ies. Degrees offered by Bar-Ilan’s academic departments in- 
clude: B.A., B.Sc., LL.B., M.A., M.Sc., M.S.W., LL.M., M.B.A., 
and Ph.D.; diplomas in communications, local government, 
music therapy, teaching, translation and interpreting. It has 
also taken a leading role in applied scientific research in the 
biomedical and pharmaceutical fields, and houses several 
national scientific centers, such as the Israel National Center 
for Magnetic Measurements. The university also houses high- 
level research centers in the fields of physics, medical chemis- 
try, mathematics, brain research, economics, strategic studies, 
psychology, music, archaeology, and Jewish philosophy and 
law. Unique to Bar-Ilan are the Institute for Advanced Torah 
Studies and the counterpart Midrasha for Women, through 
which over 1,300 students combine intensive yeshivah-style 
studies with a full academic curriculum. 

Bar-Ilan maintains academic cooperation agreements 
with 54 leading universities around the world. There are 64 
endowed chairs and 66 research centers operating at the uni- 
versity, including several leading research institutes in phys- 
ics, medical chemistry, mathematics, brain research, econom- 
ics, strategic studies, developmental psychology, musicology, 
Bible, Talmud, Jewish education, Jewish law and philosophy. A 
special project of the university is the publication of responsa 
texts, historical and present, with special computer applica- 
tions developed for this purpose. Bar-Ilan University Press 
published to the mid-1990s some 350 publications in addition 
to 20 periodicals and professional journals. The university 
owns the Bar-Ilan Research & Development Company aimed 
at marketing research results to private companies. The uni- 
versity sponsors many social and community outreach proj- 
ects, including a prisoner rehabilitation effort, a big-brother 
program, legal aid, study programs for senior citizens, edu- 
cational counseling, and a network of social counselors in de- 
velopment towns. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ben- Yosef, in: Sefer ha-Shanah shel Bar-Ilan, 
4-5 (1967), 12-29. WEBSITE: www.biu.ac.il. 

[David M. Weinberg / Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 


BARISHANSKY, RAPHAEL (1864-1950), rabbi. Barishan- 
sky was born in Lipnishtok, Lithuania, and studied at the out- 
standing yeshivot of Eishishok and Mir as well as the kolel in 
Kovno and with the Gaon Rabbi Hayyim Lev. In Bialystok he 
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studied with Rabbi Samuel *Mohilewer. Mohilwer influenced 
him to become a religious Zionist and Barishansky joined Ho- 
vovei Zion (see *Hibbat Zion). 

For 30 years, beginning in 1893, Barishansky was the pul- 
pit rabbi in a large congregation in the town of Gomel in Be- 
lorussia, even attracting non-observant Jews to Judaism. He 
worked to help Jewish soldiers in the Russian Army by sending 
them kosher food and ritual items for Jewish holidays. 

Barishansky was a committed religious Zionist who 
sought to bring others to the cause; he attended several World 
Zionist Congresses. Barishansky’s Zionism also brought him 
into conflict with the fairly large community of Lubavitcher 
Hasidim in Gomel. When *Mizrachi opened a chapter in 
Gomel, and there was community opposition, Barishansky 
vigorously defended the ideology of religious Zionism. 

In the early 1920s, Barishansky publicly criticized Jew- 
ish communists for closing Jewish schools and discrediting 
Zionism. As a result, he was sentenced to two years in prison, 
but was released after six months, thanks to the intervention 
of several Zionists. By February 1924, he had fled Russia and 
arrived in New York. Because of his experiences in the “old 
country, when the American Jewish community wanted to 
ameliorate the conditions of the Jews in Soviet territories, he 
opposed attempts to keep them there, because even the Jew- 
ish communists were anti-religious and were suppressing Ju- 
daism, especially around the Jewish holy days. 

Once in New York, Barishansky accepted a teaching 
position at the Talmud Torah Torat Moshe in the Bronx. 
He became an active member in the American Mizrachi 
movement and a member of the Agudat Harabbonim, but 
left when he disagreed with their policy of denying the certi- 
fication of kosher meat in factories that also produced non- 
kosher meat. In 1926 he was a rabbi in Washington, D.c. 
When he retired in 1929, he returned to the Bronx. An auto- 
biographical memoir of the trial in Russia in 1922 appeared 
in the Morgen Journal (Nov. 19, 1923) and was reprinted in 
M. Altshuler, “The Rabbi of Homel’s Trial? in: Michael, 6 
(1980), pp. 9-61. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Sherman, Orthodox Judaism in America: 
A Biographical Dictionary and Sourcebook, (1996) 26-27; A. Rand 
(ed.), Toledot Anshei Shem (1950), 7; Jewish Daily Bulletin (Oct. 27, 
1925) 

[Jeanette Friedman (24 ed.)] 


BARIT, JACOB (1797-1883), Russian talmudist and com- 
munal leader. Born in Simno, Suvalki province, he left in 1822 
for Vilna, where he kept a distillery. Attracted by the ideas of 
the *Haskalah, he studied foreign languages, mathematics, 
and astronomy. In 1850 he became principal of the yeshivah 
founded by R. Hayyim Nahman Parnas, a position he held for 
25 years. By the end of 1840 he was the acknowledged leader 
of the Vilna community. When Sir Moses *Montefiore visited 
Vilna in 1846 Barit advised him on his petition to Nicholas 1. 
He was a member of the delegation sent to St. Petersburg in 
1852 in connection with the oppressive new conscription law. 
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Public & Economic Life (continued) HENRY IV 
HERMANUS QUONDAM JUDAEUS (Herman 

FISCHER, SAMUEL of Scheda) 
FISCHHOFF, ADOLF HERZ, HENRIETTE 
FLESCH HERZ, LEOPOLD EDLER VON (Lippold) 
FRAENKEL HERZBERG, WILHELM (Zeev) 
FRAENKEL, ELKAN HERZL, THEODOR 
FRAENKEL, ISAAC SECKEL HESS, MICHAEL 
FRAENKEL, LEVI BEN SAUL HESS, MOSES 
FRANCIS I HILFERDING, RUDOLF 
FRANCIS JOSEPH I OF HAPSBURG HILLER, KURT 
FRANKENBURGER, WOLF HILLESUM, ETTY 
FREDERICK I HIRSCH, ARON SIEGMUND 
FREDERICK II (the Great) HIRSCH, BARON MAURICE DE 
FREDERICK II OF BABENBERG HIRSCH, OTTO 
FREDERICK III OF HAPSBURG HIRSCHFELD, EPHRAIM JOSEPH 
FREDERICK II OF HOHENSTAUFEN HIRSHEL, MEYER 
FREDERICK WILLIAM HOENIGSBERG 
FREIER, RECHA HOFER, ANDREAS 
FRIED, ALFRED HERMANN HOFMANN, ISAAC LOEW 
FRIEDEMANN, ADOLF HOLLAENDER, LUDWIG 
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FRIEDLAENDER, DAVID 
FRIEDMANN, DESIDER 
FRIEDMANN, PAUL 
FRITSCH, THEODOR 
FUERSTENBERG, CARL 
FUERTH, HENRIETTE 
GALINSKI, HEINZ 


GEIGER, SOLOMON ZALMAN (ben Abraham) 


GELDERN, SIMON VON 
GELDERN, VAN 

GERSTEIN, KURT 

GLASER, JULIUS ANTON (Joshua) 
GLUECKEL OF HAMELN 

GOLD, HUGO 
GOLDHAMMER-SAHAWI, LEO 
GOLDSCHMIDT, HENRIETTE 
GOLDSCHMIDT, JAKOB 


GOLDSCHMIDT, JOHANNA SCH WABE 


GOLUCHOWSKI, AGENOR, COUNT 
GOMPERZ 
GOSLAR, HANS 


GRATTENAUER, KARL WILHELM FRIEDRICH 


GROSS, ADOLF 

GROSSMANN, KURT RICHARD 
GRUEBER, HEINRICH 

GRY NSZPAN, HERSCHEL 
GUTMANN, EUGEN 
GUTMANN, WILHELM, RITTER VON 
HAAS, LUDWIG 

HAASE, HUGO 

HABER 

HAHN, ALBERT L. 

HAHN, KURT 


HOMBERG, NAPHTALI HERZ 
HUMBOLDT, WILHELM VON 
HUNDT-RADOWSKY, HARTWIG VON 
ISAAC 

ISRAEL, WILFRID 

ITZIG, DANIEL 

JACOB, BERTHOLD 
JACOBSOHN, SIEGFRIED 
JACOBSON, ISRAEL 

JACOBY, JOHANN 
JAECKLIN, JUD 

JAFFE, MEIR OF ULM 
JOSEPH II 

JOSEPH BEN GERSHON OF ROSHEIM 
KAHN, BERNARD 
KANDLEIN OF REGENSBURG 
KANTOR, JUDAH LEIB 
KANTOROWICZ, HERMANN 
KARMINSKI, HANNAH 
KARSEN, FRITZ 

KASKEL 

KATZ, ALBERT 
KAUFFMANN, ISAAC 
KAULLA 

KELSEN, HANS 

KLANG, HEINRICH 

KLEE, ALFRED 
KOENIGSWARTER 
KOKESCH, OZER 

KREISKY, BRUNO 
KREMENETZKY, JOHANN 
KUH, ANTON 

KURANDA, IGNAZ 
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LABAND, PAUL 
LADENBURG 

LAEMEL, SIMON VON 

LANDAU, EUGEN 

LANDAU, JACOB 

LANDSBERG, OTTO 

LASKER, EDUARD 

LASSALLE (LASSAL), FERDINAND 
LEHMANN, BEHREND 
LEHMANN, EMIL 

LEICHTER, KAETE PICK 
LEIDESDORFER 

LEMLEIN, ASHER 

LEOPOLD I 

LEVI, BEHREND 

LEVI, PAUL 

LICHTHEIM, RICHARD 
LIPPOLD 

LOEWE, HEINRICH (Eliakim) 
LOEWE, LUDWIG AND ISIDOR 
LOEWENSTEIN, KURT 

LORJE, CHAIM 

LUEGER, KARL 

LUSTIG, MOSES 

LUTHER, MARTIN 
LUXEMBURG, ROSA 

MAGNUS, MARCUS 

MARIA THERESA 

MARR, WILHELM 

MARX, KARL 

MAXIMILIAN 

MELANCHTHON, PHILIPP 
MELCHIOR, CARL 
MENDELSSOHN 
MENDELSSOHN-VEIT-SCHLEGEL, DOROTHEA 
MERTON 

MERZBACHER 

MERZBACHER, GOTTFRIED 
MESSEL 

METTERNICH, PRINCE KLEMENS WENZEL VON 
MEYER, PAULUS (Pawly) 
MICHAEL, HEIMANN JOSEPH HAYYIM 
MICHEL, JUD 

MODEL, MARX 

MOND 

MORAWITZ, KARL RITTER VON 
MORGENSTERN, LINA 

MOSER, MOSES 

MOSES, SIEGFRIED 

MOSSE 

MOSSNER, WALTHER VON 
MUELLER-COHEN, ANITA 
MUHR, ABRAHAM 
NACHMANN, WERNER 
NACHOD, JACOB 

NATHAN, PAUL 

NEUMEYER, ALFRED 
NEUMEYER, KARL 

NIEBUHR, KARSTEN 
OESTERREICHER, TOBIAS VON 
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OFNER, JULIUS 

OLLENDORFF, FRIEDRICH 

OPPENHEIM 

OPPENHEIM 

OPPENHEIM, LASSA FRANCIS LAWRENCE 

OPPENHEIMER, JOSEPH BEN ISSACHAR 
SUESSKIND 

OPPENHEIMER, KARL 

OPPENHEIMER, SAMUEL 

OSIANDER, ANDREAS 

PAPPENHEIM, BERTHA 

PERNERSTORFER, ENGELBERT 

PHILIPPSON 

PICK, ALOIS 

PICK, HAYYIM HERMANN 

POPPER, SIEGFRIED 

PREUSS, HUGO 

RABINOWICH, SARAH 

RATHENAU, EMIL 

RATHENAU, WALTHER 

REDLICH, JOSEPH 

REUTER, PAUL JULIUS, BARON VON 

RIEGNER, GERHART 

RIESSER, GABRIEL 

RIESSER, JACOB 

RINDFLEISCH 

ROCKER, RUDOLF 

RODE, WALTHER 

ROSENBERG, ARTHUR 

ROSENBERG, LUDWIG 

ROSENTHAL, PHILIPP 

ROTHSCHILD 

RUDOLF I (of Hapsburg) 

RUMPLER, EDUARD 

SCHACH, FABIUS 

SCHACHTEL, HUGO-HILLEL 

SCHAEFFER, HANS 

SCHALIT, ISIDOR 

SCHAPIRA, HERMANN (Zevi-Hirsch) 

SCHLEIERMACHER, FRIEDRICH 

SCHLESINGER 

SCHLESINGER, KARL 

SCHMID, ANTON VON 

SCHOCKEN 

SCHOCKEN, SALMAN 

SCHOENERER, GEORG VON 

SCHOLEM, WERNER 

SCHOTTLAENDER, BENDET (Benedict) 

SEETZEN, ULRICH JASPER 

SEIPEL, IGNAZ 

SERING, MAX 

SESSA, KARL BORROMAEUS ALEXANDER 

SHLOM THE MINTMASTER 

SICHROVSKY, HEINRICH VON 

SIMON, HEINRICH 

SIMON, JAMES 

SIMSON, MARTIN EDUARD VON 

SINGER, PAUL 

SMOL (Samuel) 

SOMARY, FELIX 
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SOMMER, EMIL VON 

SONNEMANN, LEOPOLD 

SONNENFELS, ALOYS VON 

SPEYER 

SPIEGEL, PAUL 

SPITZER, KARL HEINRICH 

SPRINGER, AXEL 

STAHL, FRIEDRICH JULIUS 

STAHL, HEINRICH 

STAUB, HERMANN 

STEIN, BARON KARL VOM ZUM 

STEINBACH, EMIL 

STEUSS, DAVID 

STOECKER, ADOLF 

STRECKFUSS, ADOLF FRIEDRICH KARL 

STRICKER, ROBERT 

STRISOWER, LEO 

STROUSBERG, BETHEL HENRY 

SYNGALOWSKI, ARON 

TEKA 

THEBEN (MANDL), JACOB KOPPEL 

TIETZ 

TODESCO, HERMANN 

TREITSCHKE, HEINRICH VON 

TRIETSCH, DAVIS 

TRITHEMIUS, JOHANNES (Tritheim) 

ULLSTEIN 

UNGER, JOSEF 

VAN DAM, HENDRIK GEORGE 

VARNHAGEN, RAHEL 

VEIT 

VEIT, MORITZ 

VEITH, JOHANN EMANUEL 

VOGELSANG, KARL VON 

WARBURG 

WARBURG, MAX 

WASSERMANN, OSKAR 

WEICHMANN, HERBERT 

WENCESLAUS IV 

WERTHEIM 

WERTHEIMER, SAMSON 

WETZLAR VON PLANKENSTERN 

WIDMANSTETTER, JOHANN ALBRECHT 
(Widmanstadius, Lucrecius) 

WINKLER, LEO (Judah) 

WOLF, FRUMET 

WOLFF, BERNHARD 

WOLFF, JEANETTE 

WOLFF, THEODOR 

WRONSKY, SIDDY 

WUNDERLICH, FRIEDA 

YORK-STEINER, HEINRICH ELCHANAN 


ADLER, SAMUEL 

BLOCH, PHILIPP 

BRUNA, ISRAEL BEN HAYYIM 

DEUTSCH, IGNAZ 

DEUTSCH, ISRAEL 

DIENEMANN, MAX 

DUEREN, ISAAC BEN MEIR 

EGER, AKIVA BEN MOSES GUENS 

EGER, AKIVA BEN SIMHAH BUNIM 

EGER, SAMUEL (Perez Sanwel) BEN JUDAH 
LOEB 

EHRENTREU, HEINRICH 

EINHORN, DAVID 

ELIEZER BEN NATHAN OF MAINZ 

EPPENSTEIN, SIMON 

EPSTEIN, JEHIEL MICHAL BEN ABRAHAM 
HA-LEVI 

ETTLINGER, JACOB 

FORMSTECHER, SOLOMON 

FRAENKEL, DAVID BEN NAPHTALI HIRSCH 

FREUDENTHAL, MAX 

GLOGAU, JEHIEL MICHAEL BEN ASHER 
LEMMEL HA-LEVI 

GUEDEMANN, MORITZ 

HAGOZER, JACOB AND GERSHOM 

HAHN, JOSEPH BEN MOSES 

HAHN, JOSEPH YUSPA BEN PHINEHAS 
SELIGMANN 

HALBERSTADT, ABRAHAM BEN MENAHEM 
MENKE 

HALBERSTADT, MORDECAI 

HAMBURG, ABRAHAM BENJAMIN (Wolf) 

HAMBURGER, JACOB 

HAYYIM (Eliezer) BEN ISAAC “OR ZARUA” 

HAYYIM BEN JEHIEL HEFEZ ZAHAV 

HAYYIM JUDAH BEN HAYYIM 

HAYYIM PALTIEL BEN JACOB (“Tolaat”) 

HEILBUT, ELEAZAR LAZI BEN JOSEPH BEN 
LAZI 

HEILPRIN, SAMUEL HELMANN BEN ISRAEL 

HERXHEIMER, SALOMON 

HERZFELD, LEVI 

HESS, MENDEL 

HILDESHEIMER, AZRIEL (Israel) 

HILDESHEIMER, MEIR 

HIRSCH, SAMUEL 

HOESCHEL (Joshua) BEN SAUL 

HOFFMAN, JACOB 

HOFFMANN, DAVID ZEVI 

HOLDHEIM, SAMUEL 

HOROVITZ, JACOB 

HOROVITZ, MARCUS 

HOROWITZ, ISAAC HA-LEVI BEN JACOB JOKEL 

HOROWITZ, LAZAR BEN DAVID JOSHUA 
HOESCHEL 
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HOROWITZ, ZEVI HIRSCH BEN PHINEHAS HA- 
LEVI 

ISSERLEIN, ISRAEL BEN PETHAHIAH 

JACOB BEN YAKAR 

JACOB OF VIENNA 

JAMPEL, SIGMUND 

JOEL BEN ISAAC HA-LEVI 

JONAS, REGINA 

JOSEPH BEN JOSHUA MOSES OF FRANKFURT 

JUDAH BEN KALONYMUS BEN MEIR 

JUDAH BEN KALONYMUS BEN MOSES OF MAINZ 

JUDAH LEIB BEN ENOCH ZUNDEL 

KALONYMUS 

KAMINKA, ARMAND (Aaron) 

KANN, MOSES 

KARGAU, MENAHEM MENDEL BEN NAPHTALI 
HIRSCH 

KIRSCHSTEIN, MORITZ 

KISCH, ALEXANDER 

KLAUSNER, ABRAHAM 

KLEY, EDUARD (Israel) 

KOHN, ABRAHAM 

KRONER, THEODOR 

LAZA OF FRANKFURT 

LEHMANN, MARCUS 

LEWIN, ADOLF 

LIPSCHUTZ, ISRAEL BEN GEDALIAH 

LOEWENSTEIN, LEOPOLD 

MANNHEIMER, ISAAC NOAH 

MAYBAUM, IGNAZ 

MEKLENBURG, JACOB ZEVI 

MENAHEM BEN JACOB 

MENAHEM OF MERSEBURG 

MESHULLAM ZALMAN HA-KOHEN 

MEYER, SELIGMANN 

MINTZ, MOSES BEN ISAAC 

MOELLIN, JACOB BEN MOSES (Maharil) 

MORDECAI BEN HILLEL HA-KOHEN 

MUNK 

NOBEL, NEHEMIAH ANTON 

OPPENHEIM, BEER BEN ISAAC 

OPPENHEIM, JOACHIM 

POPPERS, JACOB BEN BENJAMIN HA-KOHEN 

PRIJS, JOSEPH 

PROTESTRABBINER 

RABBINER-SEMINAR FUER DAS ORTHODOXE 
JUDENTUM 

RIEGER, PAUL 

RITTER, IMMANUEL HEINRICH 

ROSENHEIM, JACOB 

ROSENTHAL, LUDWIG A. 

SACHS, MICHAEL 

SALOMON, GOTTHOLD 

SAMSON BEN ELIEZER 

SAMSON HA-NAKDAN 

SAMUEL BEN KALONYMUS HE-HASID OF SPEYER 

SAMUEL BEN NATRONAI 

SCHMIEDL, ADOLF ABRAHAM 

SELIGMANN, CAESAR 

SIMEON BAR ISAAC 
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SIMHAH BEN SAMUEL OF SPEYER 

SOLOMON BEN SAMSON 

SONDERLING, JACOB 

SPITZER, SOLOMON 

STADTHAGEN, JOSEPH 

STEINHARDT, JOSEPH BEN MENAHEM 

STEINHARDT, MENAHEM MENDEL BEN 
SIMEON 

STERN, SIGISMUND 

SUTRO, ABRAHAM 

TAGLICHT, DAVID ISRAEL 

THEODOR, JULIUS 

TYRNAU, ISAAC 

VOGELSTEIN 

WEIL, JACOB BEN JUDAH 

WEIL, NETHANEL BEN NAPHTALI ZEYI 

WESEL, BARUCH BENDET BEN REUBEN 

WEYL, MEIR BEN SIMHAH 

WINTER, JACOB 


Science 

ABEL, EMIL 

ABRAHAM, KARL 

ABRAHAM, MAX 

ADLER, ALFRED 

ALBU, ISIDOR 

ARCO, GEORG WILHELM ALEXANDER HANS, 
GRAF VON 

ARONS, LEO 

ASCHERSON, PAUL FRIEDRICH AUGUST 

ASKENASY, EUGEN 

ASKENASY, PAUL 

AUERBACH, LEOPOLD 

BAEYER, ADOLF VON 

BAGINSKY, ADOLF ARON 

BAMBERGER, EUGEN 

BAMBERGER, HEINRICH VON 

BARANY, ROBERT 

BECHHOLD, JACOB HEINRICH 

BEER, WILHELM 

BENEDIKT, MORITZ 

BERENDT, GOTTLIEB MICHAEL 

BERL, ERNST 

BERNSTEIN, JULIUS 

BERSON, ARTHUR JOSEPH STANISLAV 

BESSELS, EMIL 

BILLROTH, THEODOR 

BLANCKENHORN, MAX 

BLAU, FRITZ 

BLOCH, IWAN 

BORN, MAX 

BREDIG, GEORGE 

BRESSLAU, ERNST 

BREUER, JOSEPH 

BUCKY, GUSTAV 

CANNSTADT, KARL FRIEDRICH 

CANTOR, MORITZ BENEDICT 

CARO, HEINRICH 

CARO, NIKODEM 

COHN, BERTHOLD 
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I. HISTORY HENSEL, KURT 
B. MEDIEVAL & MODERN PERIOD HERTZ, GUSTAV 
2. Regional History HERZOG, REGINALD OLIVER 
e. Western Europe HIRSCH, AUGUST 
3) Germany & Austria HIRSCH, RACHEL 
BIOGRAPHIES HIRSCHBERG, JULIUS 
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COHN, FERDINAND JULIUS 
COHN, FRITZ 

COHN, LASSAR 

COHNHEIM, JULIUS 
CONRAD, VICTOR 
COURANT, RICHARD 
CREIZENACH, MICHAEL 
DEMBER, HARRY L. 
DESSAUER, FRIEDRICH 
DEUTSCH, FELIX 

DONATH, EDUARD 
EDINGER, LUDWIG 
EDINGER, TILLY 
EHRENFEST, PAUL 
EHRLICH, PAUL 

EINSTEIN, ALBERT 
EISENSTEIN, FERDINAND GOTTHOLD 
EISSLER, KURT R. 
EITINGON, MAX 

EMBDEN, GUSTAV 

FEDERN, PAUL 

FENICHEL, OTTO 
FINKELSTEIN, HEINRICH 
FRANCK, JAMES 

FRANK, ALBERT RUDOLPH 
FRANKEL, HEINRICH WALTER 
FRANKENTHAL, KATE 
FRANKL, VIKTOR E. 

FREUD, ANNA 

FREUD, SIGMUND 

FREUND, MARTIN 
FRIEDEMANN, ULRICH 
FRISCH, OTTO ROBERT 
FROEHLICH, ALFRED 
GOLDSCHMIDT, GUIDO 
GOLDSCHMIDT, HANS 
GOLDSCHMIDT, RICHARD BENEDICT 
GOLDSCHMIDT, VICTOR 
GOLDSTEIN, EUGEN 
GOLDSTEIN, KURT 
GOTTLIEB, BERNHARD 
GRUEN, ADOLF 
GRUENSTEIN, NATHAN 
GUMPERT, MARTIN 

HAAS, FRITZ 

HABER, FRITZ 
HALBERSTAEDTER, LUDWIG 
HANNOVER, RAPHAEL LEVI 
HARTMANN, HEINZ 
HAUSDORFF, FELIX (Paul Mongre) 
HEIDENHAIN, RUDOLF 
HENLE, JACOB 


HIRSCHFELD, MAGNUS 
HITSCHMANN, EDWARD 

HOFF, HANS 

HOFFER, WILLI 

HURWITZ, ADOLF 

JACOBI, KARL GUSTAV JACOB 
JACOBI, MORITZ (Moses) HERMANN 
JACOBSON, PAUL HEINRICH 
JADASSOHN, JOSEF 

JELLINEK, KARL 

KOREFF, DAVID FERDINAND 
KRISTELLER, SAMUEL 
KRONECKER, LEOPOLD 
LADENBURG, ALBERT 

LANDAU, EDMUND 
LANDSTEINER, KARL 

LASSAR, OSCAR 

LESS, EMIL 

LIEBEN, ADOLPH 

LIEBEN, ROBERT VON 
LIEBERMANN, CARL THEODOR 
LILIENTHAL, OTTO 

LIPPMANN, EDMUND OSKAR VON 
LIPPMANN, EDUARD 


LIPSCHITZ, RUDOLF OTTO SIGISMUND 


LOEW, MORITZ 

LOEWE, FRITZ PHILIPP 
LOEWI, OTTO 

LONDON, FRITZ 

LUNGE, GEORG 

MAGNUS, HEINRICH GUSTAV 
MAGNUS, PAUL WILHELM 
MAGNUS, RUDOLPH 

MAOR KATAN 

MARCKWALD, WILLY 
MARCUS, SIEGFRIED 
MEITNER, LISE 
METCHNIKOFF, ELIE 

MEYER, HANS JOHANNES LEOPOLD 
MEYER, RICHARD JOSEPH 
MEYER, VICTOR 

MEYERHOF, MAX 
MEYERHOF, OTTO 
MICHAELIS, LEONOR 
MINKOWSKI, HERMANN 
MUNK, HERMANN 
NEUBERG, GUSTAV EMBDEN CARL 
NEUBURGER, MAX 
NEUGEBAUER, OTTO 
NOETHER 

OPPENHEIM, HERMANN 
OPPENHEIM, PAUL LEO 
OPPENHEIMER, CARL 
PAGEL, JULIUS LEOPOLD 
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PANETH, FRIEDRICH ADOLF 
PICK, ALOIS 

PICK, ERNST PETER 

PINNER, ADOLF 

PLAUT, HUGO CARL 

PRAGER, RICHARD 

PREUSS, JULIUS 
PRINGSHEIM, HANS 

RANK, OTTO 

REIK, THEODOR 

REMAK 

ROMBERG, MORITZ HEINRICH 
ROSENBUSCH, KARL HARRY FERDINAND 
ROSENHEIM, ARTHUR 
ROTHSCHILD, FRIEDRICH SALOMON 
RUEDENBERG, REINHOLD 
SACHS, JULIUS 

SACKUR, OTTO 

SAKEL, MANFRED JOSHUA 
SALOMON-CALVI, WILHELM 
SCHILDER, PAUL FERDINAND 
SCHLESINGER, GEORG 
SCHOENBERG, ALEXANDER JULIUS WILHELM 
SCHOENHEIMER, RUDOLPH 
SCHWARZSCHILD, KARL 
SEMON, RICHARD WOLFGANG 
SENATOR, HERMANN 

SIMON, SIR FRANCIS EUGENE 
SORAUER, PAUL KARL MORITZ 
SPIEGEL-ADOLF, MONA 
SPIRO, KARL 

STEINACH, EUGEN 

STEKEL, WILHELM 

STERN, OTTO 

STILLING, BENEDICT 
STRASBURGER, EDUARD 
STRAUS, RAHEL 

STRAUSS, BENNO 

STRAUSS, EDUARD 

SUESS, EDUARD 

TANDLER, JULIUS 

TAUSK, VIKTOR 

TOEPLITZ, OTTO 

TRAUBE, ISIDOR 

TRAUBE, LUDWIG 

TRAUBE, MORITZ 

TRAUBE, WILHELM 
UNNA, PAUL GERSON 
VALENTIN, GABRIEL GUSTAV 
WALLACH, OTTO 

WALLICH 

WARBURG, OTTO 
WARBURG, OTTO HEINRICH 
WASSERMANN, AUGUST VON 
WEIDNER, PAULUS 

WEIGERT, CARL 

WEIGERT, FRITZ 

WIGNER, EUGENE P. 
WILLSTAETTER, RICHARD 
WOLFF, CHARLOTTE 
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WORMS, ASHER ANSHEL 
ZUCKERKANDL, EMIL 


4) Italy 


MAIN SURVEYS 
ITALIAN LITERATURE 
ITALY 


GENERAL ENTRIES 

COLLEGIO RABBINICO ITALIANO 
DIENCHELELE 

FINZI-NORSA CONTROVERSY 
GORNI 

MONTI DI PIETA 

MORTARA CASE 

RIVISTA ISRAELITICA 

VESSILLO ISRAELITICO, IL 


COMMUNITIES 
ACQUI 
AGRIGENTO 
ALESSANDRIA 
ALGHERO 
AMALFI 
ANCONA 
APULIA 
AQUILA 
AQUILEIA 
AREZZO 
ASCOLI PICENO 
ASTI 

BARI 
BASSANO 
BENEVENTO 
BERGAMO 
BOLOGNA 
BOLZANO 
BOZZOLO 
BRESCIA 
BRINDISI 
CAGLIARI 
CALABRIA 
CAPUA 
CASALE MONFERRATO 
CATANIA 
CATANZARO 
CENTO 
CESENA 
CHIERI 
CIVIDALE 
COMO 
CONEGLIANO 
CORSICA 
COSENZA 
CREMONA 
CUNEO 
FAENZA 
FANO 
FERRARA 
FINALE EMILIA 
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On several rabbinical committees summoned by the Ministry 
of the Interior, Barit was eloquent in advocating Jewish rights. 
In 1871 when the governor general of Vilna formed a commit- 
tee to investigate the accusations made against the Jews by the 
apostate Jacob *Brafmann, Barit successfully convinced the 
committee of their falsehood. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.]I. Barit, Toledot Yaakov (1883); S.P. Rabbi- 
novitz, Kneset Israel, 2 (1887), 157-62; H.N. Maggid-Steinschneider, Ir 
Vilna (1900), 62-67; Dinur, in: He-Avar, 15 (1968), 254-8. 


BARKAI (Heb. ’8712; “first morning light”), kibbutz in cen- 
tral Israel, at the western entrance of the Iron Valley, affili- 
ated with Kibbutz Arzi ha-Shomer ha-Zair. It was founded 
on May 10, 1949, by pioneers from North America, joined 
later by newcomers from Romania and from English-speak- 
ing and other countries. In the mid-1990s the population was 
approximately 500, and by the end of 2002 it had decreased 
to 327. Farm branches included dairy cattle, poultry, avocado 
plantations, and field crops. The kibbutz runs a factory for 
polyethylene products. 
WEBSITE: wwwbarkai.org.il. 
[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


BAR KAPPARA (beginning of third century c.z.), Palestin- 
ian scholar in the transition period between the tannaim and 
the amoraim. When quoted in tannaitic sources, he is called 
by his full name, “R. Eleazar ha-Kappar Beribbie.” In his role 
as an amora, both when expressing his own opinion and when 
transmitting earlier tannaitic sources, he is referred to by the 
more informal title “Bar Kappara.” The term “Beribbie,’ often 
used as a title of respect, may serve here as an abbreviation 
for “Beribbie Eleazar ha-Kappar,’ i.e., “the son of R. Eleazar 
ha-Kappar,’ as it seems that the father and the son were called 
by the same name. This fact has lead to some confusion as 
to which traditions, especially those mentioned in the later 
literary levels of the tannaitic works and in the talmudic be- 
raitot are to be ascribed to the father and which to the son. 
Some scholars tend to ascribe almost all of the R. Eleazar ha- 
Kappar traditions to the father, and others to the son, while 
others have claimed that they are one and the same person. 
While there is clear evidence for the distinction between the 
father and the son - for example the use of the long form “R. 
Eleazar ben Eleazar ha-Kappar Berribie” (e.g., Tosef., Bezah 
1:7), to refer to the son - the notion that the two engaged in 
an halakhic dispute with each other (cf. Hul. 27b-28a) seems 
unfounded, as it fails to distinguish between Bar Kappara’s 
role as a tanna, and his role in transmitting earlier tannaitic 
sources (cf. Sifra, Sherazim 10:1, Sifre Deut. 78). 

Bar Kappara was a disciple of *Judah ha-Nasi and like 
his contemporaries, *Hiyya bar Abba and *Oshaya Rabbah, 
was the author of a compilation of halakhot. These were called 
“The Mishnah of Bar Kappara” or “The Great Mishnayot of Bar 
Kappara” (BB 154b; Eccles. R. 6:2). This collection, a supple- 
ment to the Mishnah of Judah ha-Nasi, was used to explain 
obscure passages in the standard Mishnah and brought to the 
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knowledge of the amoraim various traditions and opinions 
that differed from the Mishnah of Judah ha-Nasi. 

The academy of Bar Kappara was reported to be in the 
“south” (TJ, Nid. 3:2, 50c), perhaps in Caesarea or in nearby 
Parod (Av. Zar. 31a). It has also been suggested that it was in 
Lydda (Lieberman, p. 123). In 1969, however, a stone, which 
was apparently the lintel over the main entrance to a bet mi- 
drash, was found in the Golan area, inscribed with the words: 
“This is the bet midrash of Rabbi Eliezer ha-Kappar. It is un- 
clear whether this inscription refers to the father or to the son. 
Some scholars have suggested that Bar Kappara was the final 
compiler of Sifrei Zuta, and, though a number of their proofs 
have been challenged, more research is still needed in order 
arrive at a definite conclusion in this matter. Among his as- 
sociates were some of the outstanding scholars of the genera- 
tion, such as *Oshaya and *Joshua b. Levi, who transmitted 
his halakhah and aggadah (Ker. 8a; Ber. 34a, et al.). 

In addition to his role in the transmission of halakhic 
tradition, Bar Kappara’s opinions on a number of important 
aggadic traditions have been preserved. For example, it is 
reported in his name: “Whosoever can calculate the move- 
ments of the solstices and planets, but fails to do so, to him is 
applied the verse [Isa. 5:12] ‘But they regard not the work of 
the Lord; neither have they considered the operation of His 
hands” (Shab. 75a). This tradition reflects the notion, com- 
mon also among gentile sages of the time, that the celestial 
order reflects both divine wisdom and power, and so repre- 
sents an early form of “natural theology.’ He apparently also 
looked favorably upon the use of Greek, even recommending 
it to his disciples: “Let the words of Torah be uttered in the 
language of Japheth [Greek] in the tents of Shem” (Gen. R. 
36:8, in reference to Gen. 9:27). While permitting metaphysical 
speculation, he placed limitations on such speculations (Gen. 
R. 1:10; cf. Tos. Hag. 2:7. TJ, Hag. 2:1 77c), perhaps in response 
to the excesses of Gnostic teaching that were widespread at 
that time. Commenting on the verse, “For ask now of the days 
past, which were before thee, since the day that God created 
man upon the earth, and from one end of heaven unto the 
other” (Deut. 4:32), Bar Kappara stated: “You may speculate 
upon what came after creation and not upon what came be- 
fore it. You may investigate from one end of heaven unto the 
other, but not what is beyond it.” His opposition to asceticism 
is seen in the statement, “to what does Scripture refer when it 
says [of the Nazirite, Num. 6:11], ‘Make atonement for him, for 
that he sinned by reason of the soul?’ Against which soul did 
he sin? Against his own soul, in that he denied himself wine. 
And if one who denied himself only wine is termed a sinner, 
how much more so he who denies himself the enjoyment of 
all permitted things” (Taan. 11a, and parallel passages). 

Bar Kappara showed great talent as a poet, and as an au- 
thor of fables and epigrams. The Jerusalem Talmud (Ber. 1:8, 
3d) quotes a beautiful prayer which he composed and which 
he used to recite during the repetition of the Thanksgiving 
blessing in the Amidah. It is related that during the marriage 
feast of Simeon, son of Judah 1 (or of his son, see Lev. R. 28:2), 
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Communities (continued) SYRACUSE 
TARANTO 
FLORENCE TRANI 
FORLI TRAPANI 
FOSSANO TRENT 
FRIULI-VENEZIA GIULIA TREVISO 
GAETA TRIESTE 
GENOA TURIN 
GORIZIA TUSCANY 
IMOLA URBINO 
ISTRIA VENICE 
LECCE VENOSA 
LEGHORN VERCELLI 
LODI VERONA 
LOMBARDY VICENZA 
LUCCA VITERBO 
LUGO VITTORIO VENETO 
MALTA 
MANTUA BIOGRAPHIES 
MARSALA AARON OF PESARO 
MERANO ABRABANEL 
MESSINA ABRABANEL, BENVENIDA 
MILAN ABRAHAM BEN HAYYIM, THE DYER 
MODENA ABRAHAM BEN ISAAC BEN GARTON 
MONCALVO ADELKIND, ISRAEL CORNELIUS 
NAPLES ALATINO 
ORIA ALATRI, SAMUEL 
ORVIETO ALATRINI (Alatrino) 
OSTIA ALDO MANUZIO 
OTRANTO ALMAGIA, ROBERTO 
PADUA ALMANSI 
PALERMO ALMANZI, JOSEPH 
PARMA AMBRON, SHABBETAI ISAAC 
PAVIA ANCONA 
PERUGIA ANCONA, CESARE D 
PIACENZA ANCONA, MARIO 
PIEDMONT ANCONA, VITO D’ 
PIOVE DI SACCO ARBIB 
PISA ARPA, ABRAMO DALL’ 
POMPEI ARTOM 
RAVENNA ARTOM, CESARE 
RECANATI ASCARELLI, DEBORAH 
REGGIO DI CALABRIA ASCARELLI, TULLIO 
REGGIO EMILIA ASCOLI 
RIMINI ASCOLI, ETTORE 
RIVA (di Trento) ASCOLI, GRAZIADIO ISAIA 
ROME ASSEMANI 
ROVIGO AZEGLIO, MASSIMO TAPARELLI, MARCHESE D 
SABBIONETA AZULAI 
SALERNO BACHI, ARMANDO 
SALUZZO BACHI, RICARDO 
SAN DANIELE DE FRIULI BAK 
SAN MARINO BALMES, ABRAHAM BEN MEIR DE 
SAN NICANDRO BARTOLOCCI, GIULIO 
SARDINIA BARUCH, JACOB BEN MOSES HAYYIM 
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BARZILAI 

BASEVI 

BASSANI, GIORGIO 

BASSANO 

BEDARIDA, GUIDO 

BELFORTE, SOLOMON 

BEMPORAD, AZEGLIO 

BEMPORAD, ENRICO 

BENEVENTO, IMMANUEL BEN JEKUTHIEL 
BENJAMIN NEHEMIAH BEN ELNATHAN 
BERNHEIMER, CARLO 

BLAYER, PIETRO 

BOCCACCIO, GIOVANNI 

BOLAFFI, MICHELE 

BOLAFFIO, LEONE 

BOMBERG, DANIEL 
BONAVENTURA, ENZO JOSEPH 
BORGHI, LAMBERTO 

BOZECCO (Bozecchi), BENJAMIN BEN JUDAH 
BRAGADINI 

BRUNETTI, ANGELO 

CAGLI, CORRADO 

CALIMANI, SIMHA BEN ABRAHAM 
CAMERINI, EUGENIO SALOMONE 
CAMMEO, FEDERICO 

CANTARINI 

CANTONI, ALBERTO 

CANTONI, LELIO (Hillel) 

CANTONI, RAFFAELE 

CAPON, AUGUSTO 

CAPSALI, ELIJAH 

CARPI, LEONE 

CASSUTO, UMBERTO (Moses David) 
CASTELLAZZO, MOSES DA 
CASTELLI, DAVID 

CASTELNUOVO, ENRICO 
CASTELNUOVO-TEDESCO, MARIO 
CASTIGLIONI, HAYYIM (Vittorio) 
CATTANEO, CARLO 

CIVITA, DAVIT (David) 

COEN, ACHILLE 

COEN, GRAZIADIO VITA ANANIA 
COHEN 

COLOGNA (DE), ABRAHAM VITA 
COLOMBO, SAMUEL 

COLOMBO, YOSEPH 

COLON, JOSEPH BEN SOLOMON (Maharik) 
COLORNI, VITTORE 

COLUMBUS, CHRISTOPHER 

CONAT, ABRAHAM BEN SOLOMON 
CONCIO, JOSEPH BEN GERSON 
CONEGLIANO 

CONSIGLI(O), AVTALYON (Ottavio) BEN SOLOMON 
CORCOS, VITTORIO 

DA VERONA, GUIDO 

DANTE ALIGHIERI 

DATO, MORDECAI BEN JUDAH 

DE BENEDETTI, ALDO 

DE ROSSI, GIOVANNI BERNARDO 
DEBENEDETTI, GIACOMO 
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DEL BANCO, ANSELMO (Asher Levi Meshullam) 

DELLA SETA, ALESSANDRO 

DELLA TORRE, LELIO (Hillel) 

DEL MONTE, CRESCENZO 

DEL VECCHIO 

DEL VECCHIO, SHABBETAI ELHANAN BEN ELISHA 

DESSAU, BERNARDO 

DI GARA, GIOVANNI 

DIENNA, AZRIEL BEN SOLOMON 

DIRINGER, DAVID 

DISEGNI, DARIO 

DONATI, ENRICO 

DONATI, LAZZARO 

DONNOLO, SHABBETAI 

EGIDIO DA VITERBO 

ELIJAH BEN SHABBETAI BEER 

ELIJAH OF LA MASSA 

ELIJAH OF PESARO 

ENRIQUES, PAOLO 

ERRERA, CARLO 

FALCO, MARIO 

FANO 

FANO, GUIDO ALBERTO 

FARINACCI, ROBERTO 

FIGO, AZARIAH 

FINZI 

FINZI, GIUSEPPE 

FIORENTINO, SALOMONE 

FOA 

FOA, RAIMONDO 

FOLIGNO, HANANEL (DA) 

FORMIGGINI, ANGELO FORTUNATO 

FORTI, BARUCH UZZIEL BEN BARUCH 

FORTI, JACOB RAPHAEL HEZEKIAH BEN 
ABRAHAM ISRAEL 

FRANCES, JACOB BEN DAVID 

FRANCHETTI, RAIMONDO 

FRIZZI, BENEDETTO 

FUBINI, GUIDO 

FUBINI, MARIO 

GABBAI 

GALLICO 

GENTILI 

GERSHON, ISAAC 

GHIRONDI, MORDECAI SAMUEL BEN BENZION 
ARYEH 

GINZBURG, NATALIA 

GIOVANNI MARIA 

GIUSTINIANI, AGOSTINO (Pantaleone) 

GIUSTINIANI, MARCO ANTONIO 

GRAZIANO, ABRAHAM JOSEPH SOLOMON BEN 
MORDECAI 

GUASTALLA, ENRICO 

GUGLIELMO DA PESARO 

GUIDACERIO, AGACIO 

GUNZENHAUSER, JOSEPH BEN JACOB 

HALFANUS 

IBN YAHYA, GEDALIAH BEN JOSEPH 

IMBONATI, CARLO GIUSEPPE (Imbonatus) 

IMMANUEL (ben Solomon) OF ROME 
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ISAAC BEN JACOB MIN HA-LEVIYYIM 
ISHMAEL BEN ABRAHAM ISAAC HA-KOHEN 
JAGEL, ABRAHAM BEN HANANIAH DEI GALICCHI 
JARE 

JEDIDIAH (AMADIO) BEN MOSES OF RECANATI 
JERAHMEEL BEN SOLOMON 

JESI, SAMUEL 

JOEL, OTTO J. 

JOHN OF CAPUA 

JOSEPH HA-KOHEN 

JOSHUA BOAZ BEN SIMON BARUCH 
LATTES 

LATTES, ABRAHAM BEN ISAAC 

LATTES, DANTE 

LATTES, ISAAC JOSHUA 

LERMA, JUDAH BEN SAMUEL 

LEVI, BENEDETTO 

LEVI, CARLO 

LEVI (GRAZIADIO), DAVID 

LEVI, DORO 

LEVI, EUGENIO 

LEVI, GIORGIO RENATO 

LEVI, GIULIO AUGUSTO 

LEVI, GIUSEPPE 

LEVI, MARIO GIACOMO 

LEVI, PAOLO 

LEVI, PRIMO 

LEVI-BIANCHINI, ANGELO 
LEVI-CIVITA, TULLIO 

LEVI DELLA VIDA, GIORGIO 
LEVI-MONTALCINI, RITA 
LEVI-PEROTTI, GIUSTINA 

LIUZZI 

LOLLI, EUDE 

LOMBROSO, CESARE 

LOPEZ, SABATINO 

LORIA, ACHILLE 

LUZZATTI, LUIGI 

LUZZATTO 

LUZZATTO, EPRRAIM 

LUZZATTO, GINO 

LUZZATTO, ISAAC 

MAGINO, MEIR 

MALACHI BEN JACOB HA-KOHEN 
MALVANO, GIACOMO 

MANETTI, GIANNOZZO 

MANIN, DANIELE 

MANTINO, JACOB BEN SAMUEL 
MARGULIES, SAMUEL HIRSCH 

MARINI, SHABBETHAI HAYYIM (Vita) 
MARLI, SAMUEL (RAPHAEL) BEN MAZLIAH 
MASSARANI, TULLO 

MASSARANO, JACCHINO OR ISACCHINO 


MAYER, SALLY 

MEIR BEN EPHRAIM OF PADUA 

MICHELSTAEDTER, CARLO 

MILANO, ATTILIO 

MINZ, ABRAHAM BEN JUDAH HA-LEVI 

MINZ, JUDAH BEN ELIEZER HA-LEVI 

MITHRIDATES, FLAVIUS 

MODENA, ANGELO 

MODENA, AVTALYON (da) 

MODENA, FIORETTA DI 

MODENA, LEONE (Judah Aryeh) 

MODIGLIANI, AMEDEO 

MODIGLIANI, VITTORIO EMANUELE 

MOMIGLIANO, ARNALDO DANTE 

MOMIGLIANO, ATTILIO 

MOMIGLIANO, FELICE 

MONDOLFO, RODOLFO 

MORAVIA, ALBERTO 

MORPURGO 

MORPURGO, GIUSEPPE 

MORPURGO, RACHEL 

MORPURGO, SALOMONE 

MORPURGO, SAMSON BEN JOSHUA MOSES 

MORTARA, LODOVICO 

MORTARA, MARCO 

MOSCATI, SABATINO 

MOSES OF PALERMO 

MUSOLINO, BENEDETTO 

MUSSAFIA, ADOLFO 

MUSSOLINI, BENITO 

NATHAN, ERNESTO 

NATHAN BEN JEHIEL OF ROME 

NEPPI, HANANEL (Grazziadio) 

NORZI 

NORZI, JEDIDIAH SOLOMON RAPHAEL BEN 
ABRAHAM 

NUNES VAIS 

OLIVETTI 

OLMO, JACOB DANIEL BEN ABRAHAM 

ORVIETO, ANGIOLO 

OTTOLENGHI 

OTTOLENGHI, GIUSEPPE 

OTTOLENGHI, JOSEPH BEN NATHAN 

OTTOLENGHI, MOSES JACOB 

PACIFICI, ALFONSO 

PACIFICI, RICCARDO 

PAGNINI, SANTES (Xanthus Pagninus) 

PAPERNA, ABRAHAM BARUCH 

PAPO, SAMUEL SHEMAIAH 

PARDO, JOSEPH 

PARENZO 

PASTA, GUIDITTA 

PERGOLA, RAPHAEL DE LA 

PERREAU, PIETRO 

PESARO, ABRAMO 

PICO DELLA MIRANDOLA, GIOVANNI 

PIPERNO BEER, SERGIO 

PISA, DA 

PITIGRILLI 

POLACCO, VITTORIO 
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PONTECORVO, BRUNO 

PORTALEONE 

PORTALEONE, ABRAHAM BEN DAVID II 

PORTO 

PORTO, ABRAHAM MENAHEM BEN JACOB HA- 
KOHEN 

PORTO-RAFA, MOSES BEN JEHIEL HA-KOHEN 

PREZIOSI, GIOVANNI 

PROVENGAL, ABRAHAM BEN DAVID 

PROVENGAL, DAVID BEN ABRAHAM 

PROVENGAL, MOSES BEN ABRAHAM 

PUGLIESE, EMANUELE 

PUGLIESE, UMBERTO 

RABBA, MENAHEM 

RAPHAEL, MARK (Marco) 

RASSEGNA MENSILE DI ISRAEL, LA 

RAVA, MAURIZIO 

RECANATI 

REGGIO, ISACCO SAMUEL 

REUVENI, DAVID 

REVERE, GIUSEPPE PROSPERO 

RIETI 

RIETI, MOSES BEN ISAAC DA 

ROGERS, ERNESTO 

ROMANELLI, SAMUEL AARON 

ROMANIN JACUR, LEONE 

ROMANIN, SAMUELE 

ROMANO, JUDAH BEN MOSES BEN DANIEL 

ROSSELLI 

ROSSI, MADAMA EUROPA DE 

ROSSI, SALAMONE DE 

SABA, UMBERTO 

SACERDOTE, DAVID 

SACERDOTI, ANGELO-RAPHAEL CHAIM 

SAMEGAH, JOSEPH BEN BENJAMIN 

SANGUINETTI, AZARIAH HAYYIM 

SARAVAL 

SARAVAL, JACOB RAPHAEL BEN SIMHAH JUDAH 

SARAVAL, JUDAH LEIB 

SARFATI 

SCHANZER, CARLO 

SCHIFF, HUGO 

SEGRE 

SEGRE, ARTURO 

SEGRE, BENIAMINO 

SEGRE, CORRADO 

SEGRE, EMILIO GINO 

SEGRE, GINO 

SEGRE, JOSHUA BENZION 

SEGRE, ROBERTO 

SEGRE, SALVATORE 

SERENI, ANGELO PIERO 

SERENI, ENZO HAYYIM 

SERVI, FLAMINIO (Ephraim) 

SESSO, SALAMONE DA 

SFORNO, OBADIAH BEN JACOB 

SIERRA, SERGIO JOSEPH 

SILANO 

SINIGAGLIA 

SINIGAGLIA, LEONE 
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SIXTUS OF SIENA 

SOAVE, MOISE 

SONCINO 

SONNINO, SIDNEY 

SULLAM, SARA COPPIO 

SVEVO, ITALO 

TEDESCHI 

TEDESCHI (Tedesco), MOSES ISAAC BEN SAMUEL 
TERNI, DANIEL BEN MOSES DAVID 
TERRACINI, BENVENUTO ARON 
TERRACINI, UMBERTO ELIA 
TIVOLI, SERAFINO DA 

TOAFEF 

TRABOT 

TREMELLIUS, JOHN IMMANUEL 
TREVES, EMILIO 

TREVES, JOHANAN BEN JOSEPH 
VALABREGA, CESARE 
VENTURA, RUBINO 

VITERBO, CARLO ALBERTO 
VITTA, CINO 

VIVANTE, CESARE 

VIVANTI, DAVID ABRAHAM 
VIVANTI CHARTRES, ANNIE 
VOLLI, GEMMA 

VOLTERRA 

VOLTERRA, EDOARDO 
VOLTERRA, MESHULLAM BEN MENAHEM DA 
VOLTERRA, VITO 
WOLLEMBORG, LEONE 

YAISH, BARUCH BEN ISAAC IBN 
ZEVI, BRUNO 

ZIFRONI, ISRAEL BEN DANIEL 
ZOLLER, ISRAEL 


Netherlands 

MAIN SURVEYS 
DUTCH LITERATURE 
NETHERLANDS, THE 


GENERAL ENTRIES 
FELIX LIBERTATE 


COMMUNITIES 
AMSTERDAM 
HAGUE, THE 


BIOGRAPHIES 

ABENDANA, ISAAC SARDO 

ABENDANA, JACOB BEN JOSEPH 

ABRAHAM, SAMUEL 

ABRAHAM BAR JACOB 

ALTING, JACOBUS 

AMELANDER, MENAHEM MANN BEN SOLOMON 
HA-LEVI 

ANDRADE, VELOSINO JACOB DE 

ASSCHER, ABRAHAM 

ASSER 

ATHIAS, JOSEPH AND IMMANUEL 

BEEK, MARTINUS ADRIANUS 
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BELINFANTE 

BELINFANTE, ISAAC BEN ELIAH COHEN 
BENVENISTE, IMMANUEL 
BERGH, VAN DEN 

BERLIJN, ANTON (Aron Wolf) 
BLANKENSTEIN, MARCUS VAN 
BOAS 

BOAS, HENRIETTE 
BOUWMEESTER, LOUIS FREDERIK JOHANNES 
BRANDON, OHEB ISAAC 
BREGSTEIN, MARCEL HENRI 
BRUGGEN, CARRY VAN 
CACERES, ABRAHAM 

CAMPEN (Campensis), JOHANNES VAN 
CAMPEN, MICHEL HERMAN VAN 
CASTRO TARTAS, DAVID DE 
CITROEN, ROELOF PAUL 
COCCEIUS, JOHANNES 

COHEN, BENJAMIN 

COHEN, DAVID 

COHEN, ERNST JULIUS 

CORREA, ISABEL REBECCA DE 
COSTA, ISAAC DA 

COSTA, URIEL DA 

CUNAEUS (Van der Cun), PETRUS 
DA COSTA, JOSEPH MENDES 
DAVIDS, AARON ISSACHAR (Bernard) BEN NAHMAN 
DE CHAVES, AARON 

DE KLERK, MICHEL 

DE LIEME, NEHEMIA 
DICKER-BRANDEIS, FREDERIKE 
DOZY, REINHART PIETER ANNE 
DRUSIUS, JOHANN CLEMENS 
DUQUE, SIMON DAVID 
EERDMANS, BERNARDUS DIRKS 
ELKERBOUT, BEN 

ELTE, HARRY 

EMPEREUR, CONSTANTIN L’ 
ERASMUS OF ROTTERDAM 
ERPENIUS, THOMAS 

FRANK, ANNE 

FRANKFORT, HENRI 
FRANKFURTER, MOSES 

FRIEDE, SHALOM 

GANS, MOZES (“Max”) 
GASKELL, SONJA 

GODEFROI, MICHAEL HENRI 
GOUDEKET, MAURITS 
GOUDSMIT, JOEL EMANUEL 
GROTIUS, HUGO 

HAAN, JACOB ISRAEL DE 

HAAN, MEIJER DE 

HARTOG, LEVIE DE 


HEIJERMANS, HERMAN 

HERTZVELD-HIJMANS, ESTELLA 

HERZBERG, ABEL JACOB 

HEYMANS, GERARDUS F. 

HILLESUM, JEREMIAS 

HIRSCHEL, LEVIE (Louis) 

HOND, MEIJER DE 

HORODISCH, ABRAHAM 

ISRAELS, JOZEF 

JACOBS, ALETTA 

JITTA, DANIEL JOSEPHUS 

JONG, LOUIS DE 

KANN, JACOBUS HENRICUS 

KLEEREKOPER, ASSER BENJAMIN 

KOENIGSWARTER 

KUENEN, ABRAHAM 

LARA, ISAAC COHEN DE 

LEEUW, JACOB BEN HAYYIM (Heymann) DE 

LEHREN 

LEMANS, MOSES 

LEUSDEN, JOHANN 

LIMBURG, JOSEPH 

LIPSCHUTZ, SOLOMON BEN MORDECAI 

LOEWENSTAMM 

LOGGEM, MANUEL VAN 

MAARSEN, ISAAC 

MANASSEH BEN ISRAEL 

MEIJER, JACOB 

MEIJERS, EDUARD MAURITS 

MENDELS, MAURITS 

MEYER, JONAS DANIEL 

MINCO, MARGA 

MIRANDA, SALOMON RODRIGUES DE 

MONTEZINOS, DAVID 

MORTEIRA, SAUL LEVI 

MULDER, SAMUEL ISRAEL 

MULISCH, HARRY 

MUSSERT, ANTON ADRIAAN 

NIEROP, VAN 

ONDERWIJZER, ABRAHAM BEN SAMSON HA- 
KOHEN 

OPPENHEIM, JACQUES 

ORNSTEIN, LEONARD SALOMON 

PALACHE, JUDAH LION 

PEREIRA DE PAIVA, MOSES 

PINTO, DE 

PINTO, ISAAC DE 

POLAK, GABRIEL ISAAC 

POLAK, HENRI 

POLAK, LEONARD 

PRAAG, SIEGFRIED EMANUEL VAN 

PRESSER, JACOB 

PRINS, LIEPMAN PHILIP 

PROOPS 

QUERIDO, ISRAEL 

RELAND, ADRIAN (Hadrian) 

REMBRANDT VAN RIJN 

REVESZ, GEZA 

ROEST, MEIJER MARCUS 

ROSENBERG, LAZAR 
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SANDBERG, WILLEM JACOB 
SARPHATI, SAMUEL 

SCHULTENS, ALBRECHT 

SCHUSTER, AARON 

SEELIGMANN, ISAC LEO 
SEELIGMANN, SIGMUND 

SOLA, DE 

SPATH, JOHANN PETER 

SPINOZA, BARUCH DE 

SUASSO 

SURENHUIS, WILHELM (Guilielmus) 
SURGUN, ISAAC 

TEMPLO, JACOB JUDAH (ARYEH) LEON 
TIRADO, JACOB 

URI BEN AARON HA-LEVI 

VAN DER HOEDEN, JACOB 

VAN RAALTE, EDUARD ELLIS 

VAN VRIESLAND, VICTOR EMANUEL 
VISSER, LODEWIJK ERNST 

VOS, ISIDOR H. J. 

VRIEZEN, THEODORUS CHRISTIAAN 
VROMAN, LEO 

WAGENAAR, LION 

WAGNER, SIEGFRIED 

WEINREB, FRIEDRICH 

WERTHEIM, ABRAHAM CAREL 
WIJNKOOP, DAVID 


Scandinavia 

MAIN SURVEYS 

DENMARK 

FINLAND 

NORWAY 

SCANDINAVIAN LITERATURE 
SWEDEN 


COMMUNITIES 
COPENHAGEN 
MALMO 

OSLO 
STOCKHOLM 


BIOGRAPHIES 

ABRAHAMS, NICOLAI CHRISTIAN LEVIN 
ADLER, DAVID BARUCH 

ASLAKSSEN, CorRT (Aslacus, Conrad) 
BALLIN, JOEL 

BALLIN, MOEGENS 

BALLIN, SAMUEL JACOB 

BENDIX, VICTOR EMANUEL 
BENKOW, JO (Josef Elias) 

BENTZEN, AAGE 

BERNADOTTE, FOLKE 

BESEKOW, SAMUEL 

BOHR, NIELS HENRIK DAVID 
BORCHSENIUS, POUL 

BORGE, VICTOR 

BRANDES, CARL EDVARD 

BRANDES, GEORG 

BRANDES, LUDWIG ISRAEL 
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BRICK, DANIEL 
BUHL, FRANZ PEDER WILLIAM MEYER 
COHEN, EMIL WILHELM 

COHN, CILLA CYPORA 

COHN, GEORG ARYE 

EDELMANN, RAPHAEL 
EIBESCHUETZ, SIMON AARON 
EITINGER, LEO S. 

ELKAN, SOPHIE 

EMSHEIMER, ERNST 
FEIGENBERG, MEIR 

FISCHER, JOSEF 

FOIGHEL, ISI 

FRAENKEL, LOUIS 

FRIEDMANN, JANE 
GLUECKSTADT, ISAAC HARTVIG 
GOLDSCHMIDT, HEINRICH JACOB 
GOLDSCHMIDT, MEIR ARON 
GOLDSCHMIDT, VICTOR MORITZ 
GONDOR, FERENC 

GOTEBORG (Gothenburg) 
GRANDITSKY, PALLE 
GRUENBAUM, HENRY 

HAMBRO, JOSEPH 

HANNOVER, ADOLPH 
HECKSCHER, ELI FILIP 
HEDEGARD, OSKAR DAVID LEONARD 
HERTZ, HENRIK (Heyman) 
HURWITZ, STEPHAN 

ISAAC, AARON 

ISENSTEIN, KURT HARALD 
JACOBSEN, ARNE EMIL 
JACOBSON, LUDVIG LEVIN 
JAKOBSON, MAX 

JAKUBOWSKI, JACKIE 
JOSEPHSON 

KAUFMANN, HANNE 

KLEIN, GEORGE 

LAMM, MARTIN 

LEVERTIN, OSCAR IVAR 

LEVIN, POUL THEODOR 

LEVY, LOUIS 

MANNHEIMER, THEODOR 
MELCHIOR 

MELCHIOR, MARCUS 

MELCHIOR, MICHAEL 

MEYER, LUDWIG BEATUS 

MEYER, TORBEN LOUIS 
MOTTELSON, BENJAMIN R. 
MOWINCKEL, SIGMUND OLAF PLYTT 
MUNK, KAJ 

NARROWE, MORTON 
NATHANSEN, HENRI 
NATHANSON, MENDEL LEVIN 
OPPENHEJM, RALPH GERSON 
PEDERSEN, JOHANNES 

QUISLING, VIDKUN ABRAHAM LAURITZ 
RUBENSON, ROBERT 

RUBIN, EDGAR 

SALOMON, GESKEL 
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6) 


7) 


Scandinavia 
BrioGRAPHIES (continued) 


SALOMON, JULIUS 
SALOMONSEN, CARL JULIUS 
SCHUCK, JOHAN HENRIK EMIL 
SIESBY, GOTTLIEB ISASCHAR 
SIMONSEN, DAVID JACOB 

TAU, MAX 

TYCHSEN, OLAUS GERHARD (Oluf) 
VALENTIN, HUGO MAURICE 
WARBURG, KARL JOHAN 
WARRENS, ROSA 

WERGELAND, HENRIK ARNOLD 
WOLFF, ABRAHAM ALEXANDER 
YSANDER, TORSTEN 

ZACHARIAS, JOHN 


Spain & Portugal 

MAIN SURVEYS 

PORTUGAL 

SPAIN 

SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE LITERATURE 


GENERAL ENTRIES 
ADELANTADOS 
ALBORAYCOS 

ANUSIM 

ARRABY MOOR 

AUTO DA FE 

BARCELONA, DISPUTATION OF 
BERUREI AVERAH 
CALATRAVA 

CONVERSOS 

CRYPTO-JEWS 
INQUISITION 

LIMPIEZA DE SANGRE 

RAB DE LA CORTE 
TORTOSA, DISPUTATION OF 


COMMUNITIES 
AGRAMUNT 
AGUILAR DE CAMPOO 
ALAGON 

ALBA DE TORMES 
ALBARRACIN 
ALCALA DE HENARES 
ALCANIZ 

ALCOLEA 

ALJAMA 

ALMAGRO 

ALMERIA 

ASTORGA 

AVILA 

AZORES 

BADAJOZ 


BALAGUER 
BARBASTRO 
BARCELONA 

BAZA 

BEJA 

BELMONTE 

BESALU 

BIEL 

BRAGANZA 

BRIVIESCA 

BUITRAGO 

BURGOS 

BURRIANA 

CADIZ 

CALAHORRA 
CALATAYUD 

CANARY ISLANDS 
CARMONA 
CARRION DE LOS CONDES 
CARTAGENA (Cartageni) 
CASTELO BRANCO 
CASTELLON DE LA PLANA 
CASTROJERIZ 

CEA 

CERVERA 

CEUTA 

CIUDAD REAL 

CIUDAD RODRIGO 
COCA 

COIMBRA 

CORDOBA 

CORUNNA 

COVILHA 

CUENCA 

CHAVES 

CHILLON 

DAROCA 

DENIA 

DUENAS 

ECIJA 

ELCHE 

ELVIRA 

ESCALONA 

ESTELLA 

EVORA 

FARO 

FRAGA 

FUNES 

GERONA 

GRANADA 
GUADALAJARA 
GUADALUPE 

HARO 
HERRERA DE PISUEGRA 
HIJAR 

HUESCA 

HUETE 

IBIZA AND FORMENTERA 
ILLESCAS 

JACA 
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JAEN 
JATIVA 

JEREZ DE LA FRONTERA 
LAGOS 

LEIRIA 

LEON 

LERIDA 

LISBON 

LUCENA 

LLERENA 

MADRID 

MAJORCA 

MALAGA 
MAQUEDA 

MEDINA DE POMAR 
MEDINA DEL CAMPO 
MEDINACELI 
MERIDA 

MINORCA 
MIRANDA DE EBRO 
MONCORVO 
MONTCLUS 
MONTIEL 

MONZON 

MURCIA 
MURVIEDRO 
NAJERA 

OCANA 

OLMEDO 

OPORTO 

ORENSE 

ORIHUELA 
PALENCIA 

PALMA, LA 
PAMPLONA 
PECHINA 
PLASENCIA 
SAHAGUN 
SALAMANCA 
SANTA COLOMA DE QUERALT 
SANTAREM 
SARAGOSSA 
SEGORBE 

SEGOVIA 
SEPULVEDA 
SETUBAL 

SEVILLE 

SICILY 

SIGUENZA 

SORIA 

TALAVERA DE LA REINA 
TARAZONA 
TARRAGONA 
TARREGA 

TAUSTE 

TERUEL 

TOLEDO 

TOMAR 

TORTOSA 
TRUJILLO 
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TUDELA 

VALENCIA 

VALMASEDA 

VALLADOLID 

VICH 

VILA REAL 

VILLADIEGO 

VILLAFRANCA DEL PANADES 
VITORIA 

ZAMORA 


BIOGRAPHIES 
ABENMENASSE 

ABENSUR 

ABENVIVES 

ABNER OF BURGOS 
ABOAB 

ABRABANEL, ABRAVANEL 
ABRAHAM EL-BARCHILON 
ABRAHAM OF BEJA 
ABRAHAM OF SARAGOSSA 
ABRAHAO, COJE 

ABU AL-FADL HASDAY 
ABUDARHAM 

ABULAFIA 


ABULAFIA, SAMUEL BEN MEIR HA-LEVI 


ABULAFIA, SAMUEL HA-LEVI 
AFFONSO 

ALCONSTANTINI 

ALFONSO 

ALFONSO DE ESPINA 
ALFONSO DE OROPESA 
ALFONSO OF ZAMORA 


ALFONSUS BONIHOMINIS (Buenhombre) 


AL-MANSUR AL-YAHUDI 
ALMOSNINO 

ALTARAS 

ALVAREZ GATO, JUAN 

AMADOR DE LOS RIOS, JOSE 
AMZALAK, MOSES BENSABAT 
ANTONIO 

ARAGAO, FERNAO XIMENES DE 
ARDUT 

ARIAS MONTANO, BENITO 
ARRAGEL, MOSES 

AT(H)IAS 

AUB, MAX 

AVENDAUTH 

AVILA, DE 

AVILA, PROPHET OF 

BAENA, JUAN ALFONSO DE 
BARRIOS, DANIEL LEVI (Miguel) DE 
BENARUS, ADOLFO 

BENJAMIN (BEN JONAH) OF TUDELA 
BENOLIEL, JOSEPH (Jose) 
BENREMOKH 

BENSAUDE 

BENVENISTE 

BENVENISTE, ABRAHAM 
BENVENISTE, ISAAC BEN JOSEPH 
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BIoGRAPHIES (continued) 


BENVENISTE, SAMUEL 


BENVENISTE, SHESHET BEN ISAAC BEN JOSEPH 


BENVENISTE DE PORTA 
BENZAMERO 

BIBAGO, ISAAC 

BONJORN, BONET DAVI(D) 
BONSENYOR, JUDAH (Jafuda) 
BOTAREL, MOSES BEN ISAAC 
BRANDAO, AMBROSIO FERNANDES 
CANTERA BURGOS, FRANCISCO 
CARRASCON, JUAN 

CASTRO QUESADA, AMERICO 
CAVALLERIA, DE LA 

CERVANTES SAAVEDRA, MIGUEL DE 
CHARLES V 

CHAVES 

CORDOBA, ALONSO FERNANDEZ DE 
COSTA DE MATTOS, VICENTE DA 
COTA DE MAGUAQUE, RODRIGO DE 
CRESCAS 

CRESQUES ABRAHAM 

CRESQUES DE VIVERS 
DESMAESTRE, JONAH 

DIEZ, MACHO ALEJANDRO 

ECIJA, JOSEPH (Yucaf) DE 
ELEAZAR 

ENRIQUEZ GOMEZ, ANTONIO 
ENRIQUEZ, ISABEL 

ESCUDERO, LORENZO 

FALAQUERA 

FALAQUERA, NATHAN BEN JOEL 
FERDINAND AND ISABELLA 
FERNANDES VILLAREAL, MANOEL 
FERRIZUEL, JOSEPH HA-NASI 
FLORETA CA NOGA OF ARAGON 
FOREIRO, FRANCISCO 

GALIPAPA, HAYYIM BEN ABRAHAM 
GALIPAPA, MAIMON 

GAMA, GASPAR DA 

GAVISON (Gavishon) 

GEDALIAH, JUDAH 

GERONDI, ISAAC BEN JUDAH 
GERONDI, JACOB BEN SHESHET 
GERONDI, MOSES BEN SOLOMON DESCOLA 
GERONDI, SAMUEL BEN MESHULLAM 
GERONDI, SOLOMON BEN ISAAC 
GIKATILLA, ISAAC IBN 

GIKATILLA, JOSEPH BEN ABRAHAM 
GIKATILLA, MOSES BEN SAMUEL HA-KOHEN 
GODINEZ, FELIPE 

GOLLUF, ELEAZAR 

GRACIAN, SHEALTIEL BEN SOLOMON 
HABIBA, JOSEPH 


HAYYUN, ABRAHAM BEN NISSIM 
HAYYUN, JOSEPH BEN ABRAHAM 
HISDAI IBN SHAPRUT 

HUARTE DE SAN JUAN, JUAN 

IBN ABBAS, JUDAH BEN SAMUEL II 

IBN ALFAKHAR 

IBN BIKLARISH, JUNAS (Jonah) BEN ISAAC 
IBN DAUD, ABRAHAM BEN DAVID HALEVI 
IBN HASAN, JEKUTHIEL BEN ISAAC 
IBN JANAH, JONAH 

IBN JAU, JACOB 

IBN MIGASH, JOSEPH BEN MEIR HA-LEVI 
IBN MUHAJIR, ABRAHAM BEN MEIR 
IBN SAID, ISAAC 

IBN SHOSHAN 

IBN VERGA, SOLOMON 

IBN WAQAR 

IBN ZADOK, SOLOMON 

IBRAHIM IBN YAQUB OF TORTOSA 
ISRAELI, ISAAC BEN JOSEPH 

ISRAELI, ISRAEL 

JACOBSON, KURT 

JEHOSEPH HA-NAGID 

JEWESS OF TOLEDO 

JOHN 

JONAH BEN ABRAHAM GERONDI 
JOSEPH BEN JUSTU OF JAEN 

JUAN DE CIUDAD 

JUDAH BEN BARZILLAI AL-BARGELONI 
KAMNIEL, ABU AL-HASAN MEIR IBN 
LABI, SOLOMON (IBN) 

LA GUARDIA, HOLY CHILD OF 

LEON, LUIS DE 

LEVY 

LORKI, JOSHUA 

MAIMI, SIMON 

MANUEL I 

MARTINEZ DE OVIEDO, GONZALO 
MARTINEZ, FERRANT 

MARTINI, RAYMOND 

MELAMED, MEIR 

MENAHEM BEN JACOB IBN SARUQ 
MILLAS VALLICROSA, JOSE MARIA 
MONTORO, ANTON DE 

MOSES BEN HANOKH 

MOSES HA-KOHEN OF TORDESILLAS 
NAHMIAS, IBN 

NAHMIAS, JOSEPH BEN JOSEPH 
NAVARRO 

NIFOCI, ISAAC 

NISSIM BEN REUBEN GERONDI 

OHEV BEN MEIR HA-NASI 

ORABUENA 

OROBIO DE CASTRO, ISAAC (Balthazar) 
PABLO DE SANTA MARIA (el Burguense) 
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PARHON, SALOMON BEN ABRAHAM IBN 

PEREZ BAYER, FRANCISCO 

PETRUS ALFONSI 

PICHO (Pichon), JOSEPH 

PORTELLA, DE 

RAVAYA (Ravaylla) 

RECCARED 

REMOS, MOSES BEN ISAAC 

RIBEIRO DOS SANTOS, ANTONIO 

RIBEIRO SANCHEZ, ANTONIO 

RIMOCH, ASTRUC 

ROSALES, JACOB 

ROSALES, JACOB HEBRAEUS (Immanuel Bocarro 
Frances) 

ROSANES 

SAMUEL HA-NAGID (Ismail Ibn Nagrela) 

SANCHES, FRANCISCO 

SANCHEZ, GABRIEL 

SANTANGEL, LUIS DE 

SARDI, SAMUEL BEN ISAAC 

SARMIENTO, PEDRO 

SCHWARZ, SAMUEL 

SENEOR, ABRAHAM 

SHALOM, ABRAHAM BEN ISAAC BEN JUDAH BEN 
SAMUEL 

SILVA, ANTONIO JOSE DA 

SISEBUT 

TAMAKH, ABRAHAM BEN ISAAC HA-LEVI 

TARONJI Y CORTES, JOSE 

TORQUEMADA, TOMAS DE 

TORRES, LUIS DE 

VECINHO, JOSEPH 

VERA Y ALARCON, LOPE DE 

VIDAL, CRESCAS 

VIDAL YOM TOV OF TOLOSA 

VIEIRA, ANTONIO 

VILLAREAL 

VIVES, JUAN LUIS 

XIMENES DE CISNEROS, FRANCISCO 

YOM TOV BEN ABRAHAM ISHBILI (Ritba) 

ZACUTO, ABRAHAM BEN SAMUEL 

ZARZA, SAMUEL IBN SENEH 

ZARZAL (Zarzab), ABRAHAM IBN 

ZERAHIAH BEN ISAAC HA-LEVI 


Switzerland 
MAIN SURVEYS 
SWITZERLAND 


COMMUNITIES 
AARGAU 

BASLE 

BERNE 

BIEL 

ENDINGEN AND LENGNAU 
FRIBOURG 

GENEVA 

GROCK 

LA CHAUX-DE-FONDS 
LAUSANNE 
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LUCERNE 
NEUCHATEL 
SAINT GALL 
SCHAFFHAUSEN 
ZURICH 


BIOGRAPHIES 

BAUMGARTNER, WALTER 
BERTHOLET, ALFRED 
BIBLIANDER, THEODOR 

BLOCH, ROLF 

BRUNSCHVIG, GEORGES 
BURCKHARDT, JOHANN LUDWIG 
BUXTORF, JOHANNES (The Elder) 
BUXTORF, JOHANNES (The Younger) 
COHN 

DEUEL, HANS ERWIN 

DREIFUSS, RUTH 

DREYFUS 

DUNANT, JEAN HENRI 
FARBSTEIN, DAVID ZEVI 
FEIGEL, SIGI 

FRAENKEL, JONAS 

GAON, NESSIM DAVID 

GIVET, JACQUES 

GOETSCHEL, JULES 
GUGGENHEIM, CAMILLE 
GUGGENHEIM, PAUL 
GUGGENHEIM-GRUENBERG, FLORENCE 
HEILPERIN, MICHAEL ANGELO 
HERSCH, JEANNE 

HOTTINGER, JOHANN HEINRICH 
JEHOUDA, JOSUE 

KRONECKER, HUGO 

MARTI, KARL 

MAYER, SALY 

PAULI, WOLFGANG 

REICHSTEIN, TADEUS 
SAGALOWITZ, BENJAMIN 
SCHACHNOWITZ, SELIG 
SCHNITZER, ADOLF 
STAROBINSKI, JEAN 

TEITLER, SAMUEL 

ULRICH, JOHANN CASPAR 
VARLIN (Guggenheim, Willy) 
WINTERSTEIN, ALFRED 
ZIMMERLI, WALTHER 


f. Eastern Europe 
1) Bulgaria, Albania & Armenia 


MAIN SURVEYS 

ALBANIA 

ARMENIA 

BULGARIA 

BULGARIAN LITERATURE 


COMMUNITIES 
ARDASHIR 
DURAZZO 
KOLAROVGRAD 
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BARKAT, REUVEN 


Bar Kappara told 300 *fox fables, and so intently did the guests 
listen that they completely ignored the fact that their food 
was becoming cold. According to the Talmud, tensions ex- 
isted between Bar Kappara and the house of Judah ha-Nasi: 
“On one occasion, Simeon, son of Judah, and Bar Kappara 
were studying together when a difficulty arose about a cer- 
tain halakhah. Simeon said to Bar Kappara, ‘Only my father, 
Rabbi Judah, can explain this? Bar Kappara retorted, “There is 
no rabbi in the world who understands it’ [Rashi to MK 16a]. 
Simeon told his father, who was vexed, and when Bar Kap- 
para next presented himself, Judah said to him, ‘I have never 
known yow” (MK 16a), thus disowning him. On another oc- 
casion, Bar Kappara and Ben Elasah, the rich but ignorant 
son-in-law of Judah, were in the nasi’s house at a gathering of 
scholars who were engaged in learned discourse. Bar Kappara 
proposed to Ben Elasah that he too take part in the discussion, 
and to this end composed for him a poetic riddle to present 
to his father-in-law as a genuine problem. The riddle was in 
fact a criticism of the conduct of Judah’s household and of 
the fear which he inspired. The nasi, realizing from the smile 
upon Bar Kappara’s face that he was the author of the riddle, 
exclaimed, “I do not recognize you as an elder” (i.e., “I do not 
wish to grant you recognition”), and Bar Kappara understood 
that he would not be ordained (TJ, MK 3:1, 81c). It is neverthe- 
less told that Bar Kappara was the first to inform the sages, in 
moving words, of the nasis death: “Mortals and angels have 
been wrestling for the holy ark; the angels have won and the 
ark has been taken captive.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y.M. Kahana, in: Ha-Asif, 3 (1886), 330-333 
Graetz, Hist, 2 (1949), 455-6, 470; Bacher, Tann; Hyman, Toledot, 
288-92; Alon, Toledot, 2 (1961), 145-7; S. Lieberman, Sifrei Zuta al 
Sefer ba-Midbar (1968), 104-24; Epstein, Mishnah 2 (19647), 285-6, 
288; Ch. Albeck, Mehkarim bi-Beraita ve-Tosefta (1944), 69-70; S. 
Lieberman, Sifrei Zuta (1968), 104-29; Hadashot Archeologiyot (April, 
1969), 1-2; D. Urman, in: IEJ, 22 (1972), 16-23; idem, in: Beer-Sheva, 
2. (1985), 7-25 (Heb.). 


[Yitzhak Dov Gilat / Stephen G. Wald (274 ed.)] 


BARKAT (Burstein), REUVEN (1906-1972), Israeli politi- 
cian. Member of the Sixth and Seventh Knessets and speaker 
of the Knesset, 1969-72. Barkat was born in Tavrig (Taurage), 
Lithuania, where his father, Abraham Aaron Burstein, headed 
the local yeshivah. Barkat attended a Hebrew secondary school 
in Ponevezh (Panevezys). He was one of the founders of He- 
Halutz ha-Zair and chairman of Ha-Ivri ha-Zair in Lithuania. 
He studied literature and law at the Sorbonne in Paris and was 
chairman of the Hebrew Students Union in the Diaspora. He 
immigrated to Erez Israel in 1926 and immediately entered 
political life. In 1933-38 he was involved in the *Haavarah. 
Subsequently, in 1940-46 he was secretary general of the Na- 
tional Committee for the Jewish Soldier, directing cultural 
and welfare activities for the members of the Palestinian Jew- 
ish units of the British Army and subsequently of the Jewish 
Brigade. At the end of the war these activities also involved 
clandestine activity connected with the rescue of Jewish sur- 
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vivors of the Holocaust (see *Berihah). In 1946 Barkat joined 
the Political Department of the *Histadrut. In 1949 he was ap- 
pointed head of its International Department, a position he 
held until 1960. He was also appointed chairman of the Arab 
Department of the Histadrut. In 1961 Barkat was appointed 
ambassador to Norway. He was soon offered the position of 
ambassador to the Soviet Union, but finally he declined the 
post to become secretary general of *Mapai. He held this po- 
sition in the years 1962-66, when the party was torn by inter- 
nal dissension over the “Lavon Affair” (see Pinhas *Lavon). 
Barkat was first elected to the Sixth Knesset on the Alignment 
list, serving in the Knesset Foreign Affairs and Defense Com- 
mittee. He was elected to the Seventh Knesset and chosen to 
become speaker, a position which he held until his sudden 
death on the last day of Passover 1972. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kovez shel Reuven Barkat: Divrei Iyyun ve- 
Diyun bi-Bayot Parlamentarism, Tehikah u-Mimshal (1977). 


[Susan Hattis Rolef (2"4 ed.)] 


BAR KOCHBA ASSOCIATION, an organization of Jew- 
ish university students in Prague. It was founded in 1893 by 
students of the Prague German University and subsequently 
became a focal point of Zionist intellectual activities. Among 
the members who later played prominent roles in the Zionist 
movement were Shmuel Hugo *Bergman, Oskar Epstein, 
Hugo Hermann, Leo *Hermann, Hans Kohn, and Robert 
*Weltsch. The members of Bar Kochba contributed much to 
the deepening of Zionist ideology, particularly in the years 
preceding World War 1. They were largely influenced by Mar- 
tin Buber who, between 1909 and 1911, delivered his Drei Re- 
den tiber das Judentum before this group. The Zionist outlook 
of these young men found expression in the weekly Selbst- 
wehr, which they edited for a time, and in Vom Judentum, a 
collection of essays on the problems of Zionism and Judaism 
in general (1913). There were small-scale attempts at renew- 
ing the activities of Bar Kochba after World War 1, including 
the publication of Juedische Jugendblaetter (jointly with *Blau- 
Weiss). Its functions were taken over by its sister society, The- 
odor Herzl, which consisted of Czech-speaking Jewish uni- 
versity students in Prague. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Yachil, Devarim al ha-Ziyyonut ha-Cze- 
khoslovakit (1967), 8-11; Y. Borman, in: Gesher, 15, no. 2-3 (1969), 
243-50; Semestralberichte des Vereins Bar-Kochba in Prag (1910-13); 
EF Weltsch (ed.), Prague vi-Yrushalayim (1954), 77-121; H. Kohn, Liv- 
ing in a World Revolution (1965), 47-55. 


[Oskar K. Rabinowicz] 


BAR KOKHBA (d. 135 c.£.), leader of the revolt in Judea 
against Rome (132-135 C.E.). 


The Man and the Leader 

Bar Kokhba is known in talmudic sources as Ben Kozevah, 
Bar Kozevah, or Ben Koziva (Heb. 82°31) J2 ,82019 72,7371) J; 
Sanh. 93b; BK 97b; TJ, Taan. 4:8, 68d), and in Christian sources 
as BapywxeBac (Eusebius, Historia Ecclesiastica, 4:6, 2). In 
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Bulgaria, Albania & Armenia 
Communities (continued) 


KYUSTENDIL 
NIKOPOL (Nikopolis) 
PLEVEN (Plevna) 
PLOVDIV 

RUSE 

SAMOKOV 
SOFIA 

STARA ZAGORA 
VALONA 

VARNA 

VIDIN 


BIOGRAPHIES 

BELEV, ALEXANDER 

CANETTI, ELIAS 

HERBST, KARL 

KALEF, YEHOSHUA 

PETROV, VALERY 

ROMANO, MARCO 

ROSANES, SOLOMON ABRAHAM 
SARAH OF TURNAVO 
WAGENSTEIN, ANGEL 


Czechoslovakia 

MAIN SURVEYS 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
CZECHOSLOVAK LITERATURE 


GENERAL ENTRIES 
ABRAHAMITES 

AFIKE JEHUDA 

BAR KOCHBA ASSOCIATION 
CECHU-ZIDU, SVAZ 

CZECH MEMORIAL SCROLLS, THE 


FAMILIANTS LAWS (Familiantengesetze) 
GESELLSCHAFT DER JUNGEN HEBRAEER 


HILSNER CASE 
KULTUSVEREIN 


LANDESJUDENSCHAFT, BOEHMISCHE 


POLITISCHE GEMEINDE 
SELBSTWEHR 

SLANSKY TRIAL 
ZIDOVSKA STRANA 


COMMUNITIES 
ALISTAL 

AUSTERLITZ 

BANSKA BYSTRICA 
BARDEJOV 

BECHYNE (Bechin) 
BENESOV (Beneschau) 
BOHEMIA 

BOSKOVICE (Boskowitz) 


BRANDYS NAD LABEM 
BRATISLAVA 
BRECLAV 

BREZNICE 

BRNO 

BUCOVICE 

BUDYNE NAD OHRI 
BZENEC 

CARLSBAD 

CESKA LiPA 

CESKE BUDEJOVICE 
CHEB 

CHODOVA PLANA 
CHOMUTOV 

DOLNI KOUNICE 
DOLNI KUBIN 
DUNAJSKA STREDA 
GALANTA 

GOLCUV JENIKOV 
HERMANUV MESTEC 
HLOHOVEC 
HODONIN 

HOLESOV 

HRANICE 
HROZNETIN 
HUMENNE 
HUNCOVCE 
IVANCICE 

JABLONEC NAD NISOU 
JEMNICE 

JEVICKO 

JIHLAVA 
JINDRICHUV HRADEC 
KADAN 

KASEJOVICE 
KLATOVYy (Klattau) 
KOJETIN (Kojetein) 
KOLIN 

KOLODEJE NAD LUZICI 
KOMARNO 

KOSICE 

KOSOVA HORA 
KROMERIZ 

KYJOV 

LAZNE KYNZVART 
LIBEREC 

LIPNIK NAD BECVOU 
LIPTOVSKY MIKULAS 
LITOMERICE 
LOSTICE 

LOUNY 

LUCENEC 

LUKA 

MARIENBAD 
MICHALOVCE 
MIKULOV 

MIROSLAV 

MLADA BOLESLAV 
MORAVIA (Morava) 
MORAVSKE BUDEJOVICE 
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MORAVSKY KRUMLOV 
MOST 

NACHOD 

NITRA 

NOVE MESTO NAD VAHOM 
NOVE ZAMKY 

NOVY BOHUMIN 

NOVY BYDZOV 

NOVY JICIN 

oLomMouc (Olmuetz) 
OPAVA 

OSOBLAHA 

PEZINOK 

PIESTANY 

PILSEN 

POBEZOVICE NA SUMAVE 
POHORELICE (Pohrlitz) 
POLNA 

PRAGUE 

PRESOV 

PROSTEJOV 

ROUDNICE NAD LABEM 
SLOVAKIA 

SOBEDRUHY 

TABOR 

TACHOV (Tachau) 
TEPLICE (Teplice-Sanov) 
TOPOLCANY 

TREBIC (Trebitsch) 
TRENCIN (Trencsin) 
TREST 

TRNAVA 

TURNOV 

UDLICE 

UHERSKE HRADISTE 
UHERSKY BROD 

USOV 

USTEK 

USTI NAD LABEM 
VOTICE 

YEDINTSY 

ZATEC 


BIOGRAPHIES 

ABELES, SIMON (Simele) 
ASKENAZY, LUDVIK 

BAK 

BASS, SHABBETAI BEN JOSEPH 
BASSEVI OF TREUENBERG (Treuenburg), JACOB 
BAUM, OSCAR 

BEER, SAMUEL FRIEDRICH 
BERGEL, JOSEPH 

BONDY, BOHUMIL (Gottlieb) 
BONDY, FILIP 

BONN, HANUS 

BOR, JOSEF 

BRECHER, GIDEON 
BRETHOLZ, BERTHOLD 

BROD, MAX 

CZECH, LUDWIG 
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DAGAN, AVIGDOR 

D’ELVERT, CHRISTIAN RITTER VON 

DEMETZ, PETER 

DEUTSCH, ALADAR 

DOBRUSCHKA, MOSES 

DOBRUSCHK A-SCHOENFELD 

DOSTAL, ZENO 

EDELSTEIN, JACOB 

EHRENFELD, NATHAN 

EIDLITZ, LEOPOLD 

EISLER, EDMUND MENAHEM 

EISLER, MORITZ 

EISNER, PAVEL (Paul) 

ELIEZER BEN ISAAC 

ELIJAH OF PRAGUE 

FEDER, RICHARD 

FEIGL, BEDRICH (Friedrich) 

FEUERSTEIN, BEDRICH 

FIRT, JULIUS 

FISCHER 

FISCHER, CAROLUS (Karl) 

FISCHER, OTOKAR 

FLEISCHMANN, GISI 

FORMAN, MILOS 

FRANKL-GRUEN, ADOLF ABRAHAM 

FRIEDER, ARMIN 

FRITTA 

FRYD, NORBERT (Nora) 

FUCHS, ALFRED 

GAL, FEDOR 

GALSKY, DESIDER 

GELLNER, FRANTISEK 

GLASER, EDUARD 

GOLDFLAM, ARNOST 

GOLDSTEIN, ANGELO 

GOLDSTUECKER, EDUARD 

GOTTLIEB, FRANTISEK 

GROSMAN, LADISLAV 

GRUENWALD, MORITZ 

GUTFREUND, OTTO 

GUTTMANN, ROBERT 

HAAS, HUGO 

HAAS, LEO 

HAAS, SOLOMON BEN JEKUTHIEL KAUFMANN 

HELLER, YOM TOV LIPMANN BEN NATHAN HA- 
LEVI 

HOCK, SIMON (Sinai) 

HOFFMANN, CAMILL 

HOSTOVSKY, EGON 

ILLOWY (Illovy) 

JACOB BEN ABRAHAM SOLOMON 

JACOBUS APELLA VICEDOMINUS 

JAKOBOVITS, TOBIAS 

JAKOBSON, ROMAN 

JEITELES 

JELLINEK, HERMANN 

JOEL, RAPHAEL 

JOSEPH BEN ISAAC HA-LEVI 

JUSTITZ, ALFRED 

KAFKA, BRUNO ALEXANDER 
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2. Regional History 
fi Eastern Europe 
2) Czechoslovakia 
BIioGRAPHIES (continued) 


KAFKA, FRANTISEK 

KAFKA, FRANZ 

KAHN, FRANZ 

KAPPER, SIEGFRIED (Vitezslav) 
KARA, MENAHEM BEN JACOB 
KAREL, RUDOLF 

KARPELES, GUSTAV (Gershon) 
KAUDER, SAMUEL JUDAH BEN DAVID 
KISCH 

KISCH, EGON ERWIN 

KISCH, GUIDO 

KLEMPERER, GUTMANN (Gumper) 
KLIMA, IVAN 

KNIEZA, EMIL 

KOHEN 

KOHN, JINDRICH 

KOHN, SALOMON 

KOHN, THEODOR 

KOLMAN, ARNOST (Ernest) 
KORNFELD, AARON BEN MORDECAI BAER 
KRAUS, FRANTISEK R. 

KRAUS, IVAN 

KRAUS, OSKAR 

KRAUS, OTA 

KUGEL, HAYYIM 

KUH, DAVID 

KULKA, ERICH 

LANDAU, MOSES 

LANDSOFER, JONAH BEN ELIJAH 
LANGER, FRANTISEK 

LANGER, JIRi MORDECHAI 

LAUB, GABRIEL 

LEDA, EDUARD 

LEDERER, ABRAHAM 

LEDERER, FRANCIS 
LICHTENSTADT, ABRAHAM AARON 


LICHTENSTADT, BENJAMIN WOLF BEN JUDAH 


LIEBEN, KOPPELMANN 
LIEBEN, SALOMON 
LIEBEN, SALOMON HUGO 
LISTOPAD, FRANTISEK 
LOEBL, EUGEN 
LOEW-BEER 
LOEWENSTEIN, NATHAN 
LOEWISOHN, SOLOMON 
LONDON, ARTUR 

LUSTIG, ARNOST 
MAHLER, ARTHUR 
MARGULIES, EMIL 
MASARYK, JAN GARRIGUE 
MASARYK, THOMAS GARRIGUE 


MEISEL, MORDECAI (MARCUS, MARX) BEN SAMUEL 


MILLER, MARTIN RUDOLF 


MUELHAUSEN, YOM TOV LIPMANN 
MUSIL, ALOIS 
OLBRACHT, IVAN 
ORNEST, OTA 

ORTEN, JIR{i 

OSTRAVA 

PASCHELES, WOLF 
PAVEL, OTA 
PETHAHIAH OF REGENSBURG 
PETSCHEK 

PICK, JIRI ROBERT 
PLACZEK, ABRAHAM 
POLACEK, KAREL 
POLAK, JACOB EDUARD 
POPPER 

PREMYSL OTTOKAR II 
PROSTITZ, ISAAC BEN AARON 
QUETSCH, SOLOMON 
RAKOUS, VOJTECH 
RETI, RICHARD 
ROTTOVA, INNA 
RUDOLF II 

RUFEISEN, JOSEPH 
SALUS, HUGO 
SCHMOLKA, MARIE 
SCHORSCH, GUSTAV 
SHAHOR 

SICHER, GUSTAV 
SIDON, KAROL EFRAIM 
SIMONE, ANDRE 
SINGER, LUDVIK 
SPIEGEL, LUDWIG 
SPITZER, JURAJ 

STEIN, AUGUST 
STEINER, HANNAH 
STEINER-PRAG, HUGO 
STEINHERZ, SAMUEL 
STRANSKY, JAROSLAV 
SZOBEL, GEZA 

TELLER, ISSACHAR BAER 
TEWELES, JUDAH 
THIEBERGER, FRIEDRICH 
TIGRID, PAVEL 
TREBITSCH, ABRAHAM 
UHDE, MILAN 

UTITZ, EMIL 

VOGEL, KAREL 
VOHRYZEK, JOSEF 
VOSKOVEC, GEORGE 
VRCHLICKY, JAROSLAV 
WEBER, KOLOMAN 
WEIL, JIR{ 
WEINBERGER, JAROMIR 
WEINER, RICHARD 
WEINMANN, JACOB 
WEISS, JIRI 

WESSELY, WOLFGANG 
WINTER, GUSTAV 
ZELENKA, FRANTISEK 
ZEYER, JULIUS 
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ZIDEK, PAVEL 


Greece 

MAIN SURVEYS 

GREECE 

GREEK LITERATURE, MODERN 


GENERAL ENTRIES 
ROMANIOTS 


COMMUNITIES 
ARTA 
ATHENS 
CANEA 
CHALCIS 
CHIOS 
CORFU 
CORINTH 
CRETE 
CUOMOTINI 
CYPRUS 
DIDYMOTEIKHON (Didymotica) 
DRAMA 
EPIRUS 
IOANNINA 
KASTORIA 
KAVALLA 
KORONE 
KOS 
LARISSA 
MODON 
NAUPAKTOS 
PATRAS 
PHLORINA 
RETHYMNON 
RHODES 
SALONIKA 
SERRAI 
SPARTA 
THEBES 
TRIKKALA (Trikala) 
VEROIA 
VOLOS 
XANTHI 
ZANTE 


BIOGRAPHIES 

AFIA, AARON 

ALHANATI, DAVID 

ALMOSNINO, MOSES BEN BARUCH 
ARDITI, ALBERT JUDAH 

BALBO, MICHAEL BEN SHABBETAI COHEN 
BELLELI, LAZARUS MENAHEM 
BEN-AROYA, AVRAHAM 
BENSANCHI, MENTESH (Mordecai) 
CAIMIS, JULIUS 

CAIMIS, MOISIS 

DALVEN, RACHEL 

ELAZAR, YAAKOV 

ELIYIA, JOSEPH 
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ESTROSA, DANIEL 

FRANCO, MOSES 

HAYYIM (Ben) SHABBETAI (Maharhash) 

IBN ARDUT, HAYYIM JOSEPH BEN AZRIEL HA- 
KOHEN 

IBN YAHYA, GEDALIAH BEN TAM 

ISTRUMSA (Istrusa), HAYYIM ABRAHAM 

JABEZ 

JOSEPH DAVID (Salonika) 

KALATI, MORDECAI BEN SOLOMON 

KAPUZATO, MOSES HA-YEVANI 

KORETZ, ZVI 

LEVI, ABRAHAM BEN JOSEPH 

LEVI (Bet ha-Levi), IsAAC BEN SOLOMON 

LEVI, JACOB BEN ISRAEL 

LEVI (Bet ha-Levi), SOLOMON BEN ISAAC 

LEVI, SOLOMON BEN ISAAC (II) 

MAESTRO, YAAKOV 

MALKHI, EZRA BEN RAPHAEL MORDECAI 

MATSAS, JOSEPH 

MATSAS, NESTORAS 

MOISSIS, ASHER 

MOLHO, ISAAC RAPHAEL 

MOTAL, ABRAHAM BEN JACOB 

NEHAMA, JOSEPH 

NOVITCH, MIRIAM 

PERAHYAH, AARON BEN HAYYIM ABRAHAM 
HA-KOHEN 

PERAHYAH, HASDAI BEN SAMUEL HA-KOHEN 

QUERIDO, JACOB 

RAZON, JACKO 

RECANATI, ABRAHAM SAMUEL 

RECANATI, LEON 

ROMANUS I LECAPENUS 

SALEM, EMMANUEL RAPHAEL 

SCHIBY, BARUCH 

SCIAKI, JOSEPH 

TEKINALP, MUNIS (Kohen, Moiz) 

ZARCO, JUDAH 


Hungary 

MAIN SURVEYS 
HUNGARIAN LITERATURE 
HUNGARY 


GENERAL ENTRIES 

ARROW CROSS PARTY 

BEN CHANANJA 

EGYENLOSEG 

IZRAELITA MAGYAR IRODALMI TARSULAT 
(IMIT) 

LANDESRABBINERSCHULE 

MAGYAR ZSIDO SZEMLE 

MULT Es JOVO 

PRAEFECTUS JUDAEORUM 

STATUS QUO ANTE 

UJ KELET 


COMMUNITIES 
ABONY 
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Communities (continued) 


ALBERTI-IRSA 
ASZOD 

BAJA 
BALASSAGYARMAT 
BEKESCSABA 
BELED 

BERETT YOUJFALU 
BODROGKERESZTUR 
BONYHAD 
BUDAPEST 
DEBRECEN 

EGER 

ESZTERGOM 
GYONGYOS 

GYOR 
HODMEZOVASARHELY 
KAPOSVAR 
KECSKEMET 
KISVARDA 

KOSZEG 

MAKO 

MISKOLC 
NAGYKANIZSA 
NYIREGYHAZA 
PAKS 

PAPA 

PECS 
PESTSZENTERZSEBET 
SATORALJA UJHELY 
SOPRON 

SZEGED 
SZEKESFEHERVAR 
SZOLNOK 
SZOMBATHELY 
TISZAESZLAR 

VAC 

VESZPREM 


BIOGRAPHIES 
ACSADY, IGNAC 
ACZEL, TAMAS 
ADAM, Lajos (Louis) 
ADLER, MORITZ 
AGAI, ADOLF 


AKIVA BEN MENAHEM HA-KOHEN OF OFEN 
ALCONIERE, THEODORE 


AMIGO 

AUER, LEOPOLD 
BACHER, WILHELM 
BAKY, LASZLO 
BALAZS, BELA 
BALLAGI, MOR 
BANOCZI 


BARACS, KAROLY 

BARNA, VICTOR 

BATO, LUDWIG YOMTOV 
BAUMGARTEN, SANDOR 

BAUMHORN, LIPOT 
BECK, KARL ISIDOR 

BECK, WILLY 

BENJAMIN, LASZLO 

BEREGI, ARMIN BENJAMIN 

BEREGI, OSZKAR 

BERENY, ROBERT 

BERNSTEIN, BELA 

BETTELHEIM 

BETTELHEIM, SAMUEL 

BIHARI, ALEXANDER 

BIRO, LAJOS 

BLAU, LUDWIG LAJOS 

BLUM, AMRAM BEN ISAAC JACOB 
BOHM, HENRIK 

BOKROS-BIRMAN, DEZSO (Desiderius) 
BRAND, JOEL JENO 

BREYER, JULIUS (Gyula) 

BROD, DOVIDL 

BRODY, HEINRICH (Hayyim) 

BRODY, LASZLO 

BRODY, LILI 

BRODY, SANDOR 

BRODY, ZSIGMOND 

BRUCK, LAJOS 

BRUCK, MIKSA 

BUECHLER, ALEXANDER 
CHAROUSEK, RUDOLPH 

CHORIN, AARON 

CSERGO, HUGO 

CSERMELY, GYULA 

CZOBEL, BELA 

DEAK, FERENCZ 

DENES, BELA 

DERY, TIBOR 

DEUTSCH, DAVID BEN MENAHEM MENDEL 
DEUTSCH, ELIEZER HAYYIM BEN ABRAHAM 
DEUTSCH, JUDAH JOEL 

DOCZY, LAJOS 

DUKES, LEOPOLD (Judah Loeb) 
DUSCHINSKY, JOSEPH ZEVI BEN ISRAEL 
EGER, SIMHAH BUNIM BEN MOSES 
EHRENFELD 

EHRENFELD, SAMUEL BEN DAVID ZEVI 
EHRENREICH, HAYYIM JUDAH BEN KALONYMUS 
EINHORN, IGNAZ 

EISLER, MATYAS 

ELEK, ARTUR 

EMOD, TAMAS 

ENDRE, LASZLO 

ENGEL, JOZSEF 

ENGELMANN, GABRIEL 

EOTVOS, BARON JOZSEF 

EPPLER, SANDOR 

FALK, MIKSA 

FALUDY, GYORGY 
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FEJER, LEOPOLD 

FEJTO, FRANGOIS 

FELEKY, GEZA 

FENICHEL, SAMUEL 
FENYES, ADOLF 

FENYO, LASZLO 

FENYO, MIKSA 

FERENCZI, SANDOR 
FISCHER, ANNIE 

FISCHER, GYULA 

FISCHER, MORITZ VON 
FLEISCHER, JUDAH LOEB 
FOLDES, JOLAN 

FRANKEL, LEO 

FRANKL, ADOLF 

FRENK, BEER (Issachar Dov) 
FREUND, VILMOS 

FRIED, AARON 

FRIEDMAN, DENES 
FRIEDMANN, ABRAHAM 
FRIEDMANN, MORITZ 
FUCHS, MOSES ZEVI 

FUST, MILAN 

GABOR, ANDOR 

GABOR, IGNAC 

GELLERI, ANDOR ENDRE 
GELLERT, OSZKAR 

GERO, ERNO 

GISZKALAY, JANOS 
GLASNER, MOSES SAMUEL 
GLUECK, ABRAHAM ISAAC 
GOITEIN, BARUCH BENEDICT 
GOLDBERGER, IZIDOR 
GOLDZIHER, IGNAZ (Isaac Judah) 
GRISHABER, ISAAC 

GROSS, HEINRICH (Henri) 
GRUENFELD, JUDAH 
GRUENHUT, ELEAZAR (Lazar) 
GRUNVALD, PHILIP (Fulop) 
GRUNWALD, AMRAM 
GRUNWALD, JUDAH 
GUENZLER, ABRAHAM 
GUTTMANN, MICHAEL (Mihaly) 
HAJDU, MIKLOS 

HAJNAL, ANNA 

HAJOS, ALFRED 
HATVANY-DEUTSCH 
HAVAS, GEZA 

HAY, GYULA (Julius) 
HAZAI, SAMU 

HEGEDUS, ARMIN 

HELLER, BERNAT 

HELLER, JUDAH 

HELTAI, JENO 

HERTZKA, THEODOR 
HEVESI, Lajos (Ludwig) 
HEVESI, SANDOR 

HEVESI, SIMON 
HIRSCHLER, IGNAC 
HIRSCHLER, PAL 
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HOROVITZ, LEOPOLD 
HOROWITZ, SHRAGA FEIVEL HA-LEVI 
HUGO, KAROLY 

IGNOTUS, HUGO 

ILLES, BELA 

ISTOCZY, GYOZO 
IVANYI-GRUNWALD, BELA 
JAKAB, DEZSO 

JAMBOR, FERENC-IOSEF 
JASZI, OSZKAR 

JEREMIAH BEN ISAAC 

JOAB BEN JEREMIAH 
JONATHAN BEN JACOB 
JOSEPH SOLOMON ZALMAN BEN MEIR 
JUNGREIS, ASHER ANSHEL 
KACZER, ILLES 

KADAR, JAN 

KAHANA, JEHIEL ZEVI BEN JOSEPH MORDECAI 
KAHANA, NAHMAN 
KARACSONY, BENO 

KARDOS, ALBERT 

KARDOS, LASZLO 

KARINTHY, FERENC 
KARMAN, MOR 

KATZ, MENAHEM 
KAUFMANN, ISIDOR 
KECSKEMETI, ARMIN 
KECSKEMETI, GYORGY 
KECSKEMETI, LIPOT 

KELEN, IMRE 

KELETI, AGNES 

KEMENY, SIMON 

KERTESZ, ANDRE 

KERTESZ, IMRE 

KERTESZ, ISTVAN 

KESZI, IMRE 

KISS, JOZSEF 

KITTSEE, HAYYIM BEN ISAAC 
KITTSEE, JEHIEL MICHAEL BEN SAMUEL 
KLEIN, MORITZ 

KLEIN, SAMUEL SHMELKA 
KLEIN, WILHELM 

KOBOR, TAMAS 

KOHLBACH, BERTALAN 
KOHN, SAMUEL 

KOHUT 

KOMAROMI CSIPKES, GYORGY 
KOMLOS, ALADAR 

KOMOLY, OTTO 

KOMOR, ANDRAS 

KONRAD, GYORGY 
KORMENDI, FERENC 
KORNFELD, ZSIGMOND 
KOSSUTH, LAJOS 

KRAUSS, JUDAH HA-KOHEN 
KRAUSZ, ZSIGMOND 

KUN, BELA 

KUNFI, ZSIGMOND 
KUNSTADT, ISAAC (Ignaz) BEN ELIEZER LIPMAN 
LAJTA, BELA 
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I. HISTORY POLLAK, MIKSA 
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f Eastern Europe RADNOTI, MIKLOS 
4) Hungary RADO, ANTAL 
BIOGRAPHIES (continued) RAKOSI, MATYAS 


RAPOPORT, BENJAMIN ZEEV WOLF HA-KOHEN 
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LAKATOS, LASZLO 

LANCZY, GYULA 

LANCZY, LEO 

LANDAU, NATHAN 

LASZLO, PHILIP ALEXIUS DE LOMBOS 
LEIMDOERFER, DAVID 
LENGYEL, JOZSEF 

LENGYEL, MENYHERT (Melchior) 
LENKEI, HENRIK 

LEVAI, JENO 

LICHTENSTEIN, HILLEL BEN BARUCH 
LOEW, IMMANUEL 

LOEW, LEOPOLD (Lipot) 
LOEWENTHAL, JOHANN JAKOB 
LOEWINGER, DAVID SAMUEL 
LOEWY, ISAAC 

LUKACS, GEORG (Gyorgy) 
MAHLER, EDUARD 

MAJOR, ERVIN 

MAKAI, EMIL 

MALNAI, BELA 

MARCZALI, HENRIK 
MARKOVITS, RODION (Jakab) 
MARTON, ERNO JECHEZKEL 
MENDEL 

MERAY, TIBOR 

MEZEI, MOR 

MEZEY, FERENC 

MEZOFI, VILMOS 

MODERN, JUDAH 

MOHACSI, JENO 
MOHOLY-NAGY, LASZLO 
MOLNAR, AKOS 

MOLNAR, FERENC 

MUENZ, MOSES BEN ISAAC HA-LEVI 
MUNKACSI, BERNAT 
MUNKACSI, ERNO 

NAGY, ENDRE 
NAGYBACZONI-NAGY, VILMOS 
NAMENYI, ERNEST (Ern6) 
NATONEK, JOSEPH 

NEMETH, ANDOR 

ONODY, GEZA 

ORMODY, BERTALAN 

OSVAT, ERNO 

PALAGYI, LAJOS 

PALAGYI, MENYHERT (Melchior) 
PAP, KAROLY 

PATAI, JOZSEF 

PECHI, SIMON 

PERLES, ISAAC MOSES 
PERLMUTTER, IZSAK 

PLAUT, HEZEKIAH FEIVEL 


BEN ISAAC 
REICH, IGNAC 

REICH, KOPPEL (Jacob) 
REICHARD, PIROSKA 

REVESZ, BELA 

REVICZKY, IMRE 

RICHTMANN, MOZES 

RONAI, JANOS 

ROSENBAUM, MOSES HAYYIM LITS 
ROSENTHAL, NAPHTALI 
ROZSAVOLGYI, MARK 

SALAMON, ERNO 

sANDOR, PAL 

SCHEIBER, ALEXANDER 

SCHICK, MOSES BEN JOSEPH 


SCHILLER-SZINESSY, SOLOMON MAYER 


SCHIPER, IGNACY (Yizhak) 
SCHLESINGER, AKIVA JOSEPH 
SCHOENFELD, JOSEPH 
SCHREINER, MARTIN (Mordechai) 
SCHWAB, LOW 


SCHWARTZ, ABRAHAM JUDAH HA-KOHEN 


SCHWARTZ, JOSEPH HA-KOHEN 


SCHWARTZ, PHINEHAS (Pinhas) SELIG HA- 


KOHEN (Sigmund) 
SCHWEITZER, EDUARD VON 


SCHWERIN-GOETZ, ELIAKIM HA-KOHEN 


SEIBER, MATYAS GYORGY 
SHAG, ABRAHAM 

SIDON, SIMEON 
SILBERSTEIN, DAVID JUDAH LEIB 
SILBERSTEIN-OTVOS, ADOLF 
SIMON, JOSEPH 

SIMON, TAMAS 

SINGER, ABRAHAM 
SINGER, JOSEPH 

SINGER, PESAH 

SOMLYO, ZOLTAN 
SOMOGYI, BELA 
SONNENFELD, SIGISMUND 
SPIRO, GYORGY 

STEIN, ELIEZER LIPMAN 
STERN, JOSEPH 

STERN, MENAHEM 

STERN, SAMUEL MIKLOS 
SZABO, IMRE 

SZABOLCSI, BENCE 
SZABOLCSI, LAJOS 
SZABOLCSI, MIKSA 
SZALASI, FERENC 
SZANTO, GYORGY 
szANTO, SIMON 

SZEKELY, EVA 
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SZENDE, PAL 

SZENDE, STEFAN 

SZENES, BELA 

SZENES, ERZSI 

SZENES, HANNAH 

SZEP, ERNO 

SZERB, ANTAL 
SZERENCSES, IMRE (Fortunatus) 
SZILAGYI, GEZA 

SZILARD, LEO 

SZOMORY, DEZSO 

SZTOJAY, DOME 

TABAK, SOLOMON LEIB 
TABOR (Tabori), PAUL 
TABORI, GEORGE 
TENNENBAUM, JACOB 
TUROCZI-TROSTLER, JOZSEF 
UJVARI, PETER 

ULLMANN, ADOLPH 
ULMAN, ABRAHAM 
UNGAR, JOEL OF RECHNITZ 
VADASZ, LIPOT 

vAGO, JOZSEF 

vAGO, LASZLO 

VALYI, PETER 

VAMBERY, ARMINIUS (Vamberger, Hermann) 
vANDOR, LAJOS 

VARNAI, ZSENI 

VAS, ISTVAN 

vVAZSONYI, VILMOS 
VEIGELSBERG, LEO 
VENETIANER, LAJOS (Ludwig) 
VESZI, ENDRE 

VESZI, JOZSEF 

VIHAR, BELA 

VOGEL, SIMON 
WAHRMANN, ISRAEL 
WAHRMANN, MORITZ 
WEINER, LEO 

WEISS, JOSEPH MEIR 
WEISS, MANFRED 

WEISZ, MAX 

WELLESZ, JULIUS 
WERTHEIMER, EDUARD VON 
ZELK, ZOLTAN 

ZIEGLER, IGNAZ 

ZIPSER, MAJER 

ZOLD, MARTON 
ZSIGMOND, EDE 

ZSOLDOS, JENO 

ZSOLT, BELA 


Poland 

MAIN SURVEYS 
LITHUANIA 

POLAND 

POLISH LITERATURE 


GENERAL ENTRIES 
AGRICULTURE 
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AGUDDAT AHIM 

ARENDA 

HALLER’S ARMY 

JABLONNA 

KOROBKA 

MORGENTHAU COMMISSION 
SAMUEL COMMISSION 
STEIGER TRIAL 

UGODA 


COMMUNITIES 
ALEKSANDROW LODZKI 
AUGUSTOW 

BEDZIN 

BELCHATOW 

BELZYCE 

BIALA 

BIALA PODLASKA 
BIALYSTOK 

BIELSKO 

BIELSK PODLASKI 
BILGORAJ 

BOCHNIA 

BOJANOWO 

BRESLAU 

BRODY 

BRZEG 

BRZESC KUJAWSKI 
BRZEZINY 

BUCHACH 

BUSK 

BYDGOSZCZ 

BYTOM 

CHECINY 

CHELM 

CHMIELNIK 

CHORZOW 

CHRYZANOW 
CIECHANOW 

CRACOW 
CZESTOCHOWA 
DABROWA GORNICZA 
DROGOBYCH (Drohobycz) 
DZIALOSZYCE (Dzialoshitz) 
ELBLAG (Elbing) 

GABIN 

GALICIA 

GDANSK (Danzig) 
GLIWICE 

GLOGAU 

GNIEZNO 

GORA KALWARIA 
GORLICE 

GORZOW WIELKOPOLSKI 
GOSTYNIN 

GRAJEWO 

GREAT POLAND 
GRODZISK MAZOWIECKI 
GRODZISK WIELKOPOLSKI 
GROJEC 
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HALICZ 
HRUBIESZOW 
INOWROCLAW 
IZBICA LUBELSKA 
JANOW LUBELSKI 
JAROSLAW 

JASLO 
JEDRZEJOW 
JONAVA 
JURBARKAS (Jurburg) 
KALISZ 
KALUSZYN 
KALVARIJA 
KATOWICE 
KAUNAS 
KEDAINIAI 
KELME 

KIELCE 
KLODAWA 

KOCK (Kotsk) 
KOLBERG 

KOLO 

KONIN 

KONITZ 

KONSKIE (Konsk) 
KONSKOWOLA 
KORNIK 
KOZIENICE (Kozenitsy) 
KOZLE 

KRASNIK 
KRASNYSTAW 
KRETINGA 
KROSNO 
KROTOSZYN 
KRYNKI 
KRZEPICE 


KUPISKIS (Kupiskiai; Kupishki) 


KUTNO 
KYBARTAI 
LANCUT 
LASK 
LEBORK 
LECZNA 
LECZYCA 
LEGNICA 
LELOW 
LESKO 
LESSER POLAND 
LESZNO 
LEZAJSK 
LIPNO 
LODZ 
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LOMZA (Lomzha; Lomzhe) 
LOSICE (Lositsy) 

LOWICZ 

LUBACZOW 

LUBARTOW 

LUBLIN 

LUBRANIEC 

LUKOW 

LUTOMIERSK 

LYCK 

MAKOW MAZOWIECKI 
MARIJAMPOLE 

MEMEL 

MIEDZYRZEC PODLASKI 
MIELEC 

MINSK MAZOWIECKI 
MLAWA (Mlwa; Mlava) 
NAROL 

NASIELSK 

NOWY DWOR MAZOWIECKI 
NOWY SACZ 

OLESNICA 

OLKUSZ 

OPATOW 

OPOCZNO 

OPOLE LUBELSKIE 
OSTROLEKA (Ostrolenka) 
OSTROW MAZOWIECKA 
OSTROWIEC (Ostrowiec Swietokrzyski) 
OSWIECIM (Auschwitz) 
OTWOCK 

OZORKOW 

PABIANICE 

PANEVEZYS (Panevezhis) 
PARCZEW 
PEREMYSHLYANY 
PIASECZNO 

PINCZOW 

PIOTRKOW (Piotrkow-Trybunalski) 
PLOCK 

PLONSK 

PLUNGE 

POZNAN 

PRZEDBORZ 

PRZEMYSL 

PRZEWORSK 
PRZYSUCHA 

PRZYTYK 

PULAWY 

PULTUSK 

RADOM 

RADOMSKO 

RADYMNO 

RADZYMIN 

RADZYN (Radzyn-Podlaski) 
RASEINIAI 

RAWICZ (Rawitsch) 
ROKISKIS 

ROPCZYCE (Ropshits) 
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ROZWADOW 

RYMANOW 

RYPIN 

RZESZOW 

SAKIAI (Shakyai, Shakay) 
SAMBOR 

SAMOGITIA 
SANDOMIERZ 

SANOK 

SEDUVA 

SIAULIAI 

SIEDLCE 

SIEMIATYCZE 

SIERADZ 

SIERPC 
SKARZYSKO-KAMIENNA 
SKIERNIEWICE 
SKUODAS 

SOCHACZEW 

SOKOLKA 

SOKOLOW PODLASKI 
SOSNOWIEC (Sosnovets) 
SREM 

STASZOW 

STETTIN 

STOPNICA 

STRYKOW 

SUWALKI 

SWIDNICA 
SZCZEBRZESZYN 
SZCZERCOW 
SZYDLOWIEC 
TARNOBRZEG 
TARNOGROD (Tarnograd) 
TARNOW 

TAURAGE 

TELSIAI (Telshi; Telschen) 
TOMASZOW LUBELSKI 
TOMASZOW MAZOWIECKI 
TORUN 

TROKI 

TRZCIANKA 

TYKOCIN 

TYSZOWCE 

UKMERGE 

UTENA 

VILKAVISKIS 

VILNA 

VIRBALIS 

WARSAW 

WEGROW 

WIELICZKA 

WIELUN 

WISLICA 

WLOCLAWEK 
WLODAWA 

WODZISLAW 

WOLBROM 

WOLOMIN 
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WRONKI 
WYSZKOW 
WYSZOGROD 
ZABLUDOW 

ZABRZE 

ZAGARE 

ZAMBROW (Zambrov) 
ZAMOSC 

ZARASAI 

ZAWIERCIE 
ZDUNSKA-WOLA 
ZELECHOW 

ZELOW 

ZGIERZ (Zgerzh) 
ZHMERINKA 
ZMIGROD NOWY 
ZUELZ 

ZWOLEN 

ZYCHLIN 
ZYRARDOW 


ORGANIZATIONS 

CENTOS 

COUNCIL OF FOUR LANDS 
COUNCILS OF THE LANDS 
ENDECJA (Endeks) 
FOLKSPARTEI (POLAND) 
GORDONIA 

HA-NOAR HA-IVRI-AKIBA 
HE-HALUTZ 

JEWISH HISTORICAL INSTITUTE, WARSAW 
JEWISH SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC PARTY 
MAHZIKE HADAS 
MINORITY BLOC 

NARA 

OZON 

PPS 

ROZWOJ 

SEJM 

SHOMER ISRAEL 

TOZ 

VILNA TROUPE 


PUBLICATIONS 
BEOBACHTER AN DER WEICHSEL 
CHWILA 
HA-ASIF 
HA-BOKER 
HA-KARMEL 
HALICZ 
HA-MIZPEH 
HAYNT 
HA-ZEFIRAH 
HA-ZOFEH 
IZRAELITA 
JAFFE 

JEKELES 
MOMENT, DER 
NASZ PRZEGLAD 
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the recently discovered contemporary letters addressed to or 
originating from him, he is referred to as Simeon bar Kose- 
vah, Bar or Ben Koseva (82019 J2, 72019 12 Piymw N01 12, the 
last form being found also in a contemporary Greek letter). 
The name fiyaw (or its abbreviation yw), which appears on 
coins of the revolt, undoubtedly refers to him. His original 
name was probably Bar Koseva, and it is doubtful whether 
it was derived from a settlement in the Judean mountains 
or whether it indicates his father’s name or a general family 
name. The appellation Bar Kokhba was apparently given to 
him during the revolt on the basis of the homiletical interpre- 
tation, in a reference to messianic expectations, of the verse 
(Num. 24:17): “There shall step forth a star (2319, kokhav] out 
of Jacob.” Bar Kokhba was general midrashic designation for 
the “king messiah” (see *Messiah), and customarily used be- 
fore the destruction of *Jerusalem. Thus, in the verse “a star 
out of Jacob ... a scepter ... out of Israel” (ibid.), Onkelos ren- 
ders “star” as malka (“king”) and “scepter” as meshiha (“mes- 
siah”), a midrashic interpretation current among the *Zealots 
who joined in the war against the Romans. While this appella- 
tion became the popular one, his original name was retained 
in documents and letters. The disappointment that followed in 
the wake of the defeat (and perhaps even at the height of the 
revolt) may have led the people to give a derogatory turn to 
his original name of Bar Koseva by altering it to Bar Kozivah 
(7291) 12) in a punning allusion to “a lie” (kazav). Even the 
homiletical interpretation of “a star out of Jacob” quoted by 
R. *Akiva was from then on interpreted ambiguously, as evi- 
denced by R. *Simeon b. Yohai’s statement: ““There shall step 
forth a star out of Jacob’ - Kozeva stepped forth out of Jacob” 
(tJ, loc cit.). Similarly, in talmudic sources Bar Kokhba coins 
are referred to specifically as those of Ben Koziva. “A coin of 
one who rebelled, such as Ben Koziva, or “Koziva coins” (BK 
97b; TJ, Maas. Sh. 1:1, 52d; Tosef., ibid., 1:6). 

Bar Kokhba’s personality does not emerge clearly from 
the scant and obscure sources available, some of which, like 
those in the Talmud and Midrash, have legendary overtones, 
while later ones, such as the sparse references by Church Fa- 
ther Eusebius, are tendentious. The few traits of his personal- 
ity that emerge from the administrative and economic docu- 
ments found in the Judean Desert do not contradict the main 
features of his character as incidentally portrayed in the liter- 
ary sources. He may be described as a leader who, in charge 
of both the economy and the army, ruled imperiously, con- 
cerned himself even with minor details, and did not refrain 
from threatening senior officers of his army with punishment 
or even from inflicting deterrent punishment. 

Bar Kokhba’s title in documents is 981W” X°W3 or ?Y °DIN 
Sxqw” (“nasi of Israel”), the former occurring also on coins of 
the revolt. According to the Talmud, Akiva said: “This is the 
king messiah” whereupon Johanan b. Torta answered him 
derisively: “Akiva, grass will grow in your cheeks and the son 
of David will still not have come” (TJ, Taan. 4:8; Lam. R. 2:2, 
no. 4). Eusebius states that Bar Kokhba regarded himself as 
the savior who had come down to the Jews like a star from 
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heaven, to deliver them from their somber troubles. Some 
adduce proof of Bar Kokhba’s messiahship from the Vision 
of Peter, a Christian work written a few years after the revolt, 
which refers to a deceiver who falsely represented himself as 
a messiah and was - according to this tendentious account - 
nothing but a murderer. But these are simply expressions of 
the Christian authors’ hatred which distorted their outlook, 
and are devoid of real historical value. Nevertheless, the mes- 
sianic hopes which were cherished by the nation centered on 
Bar Kokhba. As might be expected from such a powerful, 
dominant personality, he himself probably had pretentions 
to being a redeemer and fostered these hopes. That the very 
appellation Bar Kokhba expresses a messianic belief in the 
“star out of Jacob” as an ideal ruler can be seen from apocry- 
phal literature (Test. Patr., Levi 18:3; and Judah 24:1; and cf. 
Rev. 22:16; The Damascus Document, 7:19-20; and War of the 
Sons of Light with the Sons of Darkness, 7:5, 1). The Damascus 
Document states that the “star out of Jacob” will be “the nasi of 
the entire community” and accordingly it might be contended 
that Bar Kokhba’s title of nasi had a messianic allusion. But 
the documents contain no hint of a messianic reference, and 
the sway of the nasi applied to wholly mundane affairs such 
as the army, administration, and the economy. According to 
coins struck during the revolt, the nasi may have assigned in 
a compromise matters relating to worship and faith to Eleazar 
ha-Kohen (perhaps on the basis of the division between the 
nasi and the priesthood, as described in Ezek. 44-46). The ba- 
sically authentic statement about a Sanhedrin at Bethar (Sanh. 
17b) suggests that at a certain time a bet din participated in 
Bar Kokhba’s rule. Therefore, the title nasi may itself have in- 
dicated a more restricted role than that regarded as implicit 
in “king messiah.” 

The aggadah which relates how Bar Kokhba’s men were 
selected — by having a finger cut off or by uprooting a cedar 
tree (TJ, loc cit.; Lam. R. 2:2 no. 4) — reflects the exclusiveness 
of an elite rebel army and the harshness and even cruelty of its 
leader. The controversies between him and the sages, and his 
reliance on his own powers rather than on help from Heaven, 
are depicted in the aggadah as self-aggrandizement against 
God: “When he went forth to battle, he said ‘Neither assist 
nor discourage us.” To decide precisely the historical kernel 
that has been preserved in this tradition is difficult, but Bar 
Kokhba’s letters to his subordinates (such as to Jeshua b. Gal- 
golah or Jonathan and Masbelah) confirm that he was a stern 
leader who vigorously insisted on his views and with a firm 
hand controlled not only the population but also his senior 
officers. In contrast to the situation during the Jewish War 
(66-70/73 C.E.), the nation was now united under the lead- 
ership of a single commander-in-chief. This is evident from 
documents indicating that even in the final stages of the revolt 
he still exercised unlimited authority over his men. Presum- 
ably the unity of the nation in this war derived not only from 
the nasi’ powerful personality, but also from the memory of 
past sufferings and the yearning for liberation. Geography, 
too, may have been a factor in this unity, for while the revolt 
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NOWY DZIENNIK 


BIOGRAPHIES 


Academic Life 

ASKENAZY, SIMON 

ATLAS, ELEAZAR 

BALABAN, MEIR (Majer) 

BISLICHES, MORDECAI LEIB 

BODEK, JACOB 

BORNSTEIN, HAYYIM JEHIEL 

BUBER, SOLOMON 

BUCHNER, ABRAHAM 

CHAJES, SAUL 

CHARNA, SHALOM YONAH 

CHATZKELS, HELENE 

CHWISTEK, LEON 

DEMBITZER, HAYYIM NATHAN 
DICKSTEIN, SZYMON 

EDELMANN, SIMHAH REUBEN 
FEINSTEIN, ARYEH LOEB 

FRENK, EZRIEL (Azriel) NATHAN 
FRIEDBERG, BERNARD 

FRIEDMAN, PHILIP 

GLUSK, ABRAHAM ABBA 

GOLDBERG, BAER (DOV) BEN ALEXANDER 
GOLDBERG, BORIS 

GOLDBLUM, ISRAEL ISSER (Isidore) 
GOLDENBERG, BAERISH 

GORDON, JACOB 

HALBERSTAM, SOLOMON (Zalman) HAYYIM 
HALEVY, ISAAC 

HANDELSMAN, MARCELI 

HERSCHBERG, ABRAHAM SAMUEL 
HURWITZ, JUDAH BEN MORDECAI HA-LEVI 
HURWITZ, PHINEHAS ELIJAH 

ILNAE, ELIEZER ISAAC 

JAWITZ, ZEEV 

KALECKI, MICHAL 

KAMENETZKY, ABRAHAM SHALOM 

KATZ, BENZION 

KATZENELLENBOGEN, ZEVI HIRSH (Naphtali) 
KIRSCHBAUM, ELIEZER SINAI 
KOTARBINSKA, JANINA 

KRESSEL, GETZEL 

KROCHMAL, ABRAHAM 

KROCHMAL, NACHMAN 

LAUTERBACH, ASHER ZELIG 

LIPSCHITZ, JACOB HA-LEVI 
MAGGID-STEINSCHNEIDER, HILLEL NOAH 
MANASSEH BEN JOSEPH OF ILYA 

MARK, BERNARD (Berl) 

MARK, YUDEL 

MICZYNSKI, SEBASTIAN 


MIESES, FABIUS 

MIESES, MATTHIAS 

MOHR, ABRAHAM MENAHEM MENDEL 

NUSSBAUM, HILARY (Hillel) 

OBERMANN, JULIAN JOEL 

PELTIN, SAMUEL HIRSH 

PINELES, HIRSCH MENDEL BEN SOLOMON 
(Shalosh) 

PLUNGIAN (Plungiansky), MORDECAI 

POSNANSKI 

RABBINOWITZ, SAUL PHINEHAS 

REICHERSON, MOSES 

REIFMANN, JACOB 

RUBIN, SOLOMON 

SACHS, SENIOR 

SCHAFF, ADAM 

SCHOENHACK, JOSEPH 

SCHORR, JOSHUA HESCHEL 

SCHULMAN, KALMAN 

SHATZKES, MOSES AARON 

SIMCHONI (Simchowitz), JACOB NAFTALI 
HERTZ 

STEIN, EDMUND MENAHEM 

TCHERIKOWER, ELIAS 

TRUNK, ISAIAH 

TUGENDHOLD, JACOB 

TYKOCINSKI, HAYYIM 

WETTSTEIN, FEIVEL HIRSCH 

ZAMENHOF, LUDWIK LAZAR 

ZHITLOWSKY, CHAIM 


Art 

CENTERSZSWER, STANISLAWA 
FEUERRING, MAXIMILIAN 
GOTTLIEB, MAURYCY 
HIRSHENBERG, SAMUEL 
PILICHOWSKI, LEOPOLD 


Literature 

ADALBERG, SAMUEL 
BEHR, ISSACHAR FALKENSOHN 
BIEGELEISEN, HENRYK 
BRANDSTAETTER, ROMAN 
BRANDYS, KAZIMIERZ 
BRAUN, MIECZYSLAW 
BRZECHWA, JAN 
DRZEWIECKI, HENRYK 
FELD, ISAAC 

FELDMAN, WILHELM 
GORSKA, HALINA 

GRAY, MARTIN 
GRYDZEWSKI, MIECZYSLAW 
GRYNBERG, HENRYK 
HEMAR, MARIAN 

HERTZ, BENEDYKT 
JASIENSKI, BRUNO 
JASTRUN, MIECZYSLAW 
JUNOSZA, KLEMENS 
KLACZKO, JULIAN (Judah) 
LEC, STANISLAW JERZY 
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LESMIAN, BOLESLAW 
MICKIEWICZ, ADAM 
MORGENSTERN, SOMA 
NOWACZYNSKI, ADOLF 
ORZESKOWA (Orzesko), ELIZA 
PEIPER, TADEUSZ 

ROZEWICZ, TADEUSZ 
RUDNICKI, ADOLF 

SCHULZ, BRUNO 

SLONIMSKI, ANTONI 

STANDE, STANISLAW RYSZARD 
STERN, ANATOL 
STRYJKOWSKI, JULJAN 
SZENWALD, LUCJAN 

TUWIM, JULIAN 

WAT, ALEXANDER 

WAZYK, ADAM 

WINAWER, BRUNO 

WITTLIN, JOZEF 
WOROSZYLSKI, WIKTOR 
WYGODZKI, STANISLAW 


Music 

ALTSCHUL, JOSEPH 
BERGSON, MICHAEL 
SZERMAN, PINCHAS 
WEINTRAUB, SOLOMON 
WIENIAWSKI, HENRI 


Popular Culture 

FORD, ALEXANDER 
KAMINSKI 
KIRSZENSTEIN-SZEWINSKA, IRENA 
MOREWSKI, ABRAHAM 
POLANSKI, ROMAN 
ROTBAUM, JACOB 
RUBINSTEIN, AKIVA 
SAMBERG, ISAAC (Aizik) 
SATZ, LUDWIG 

TURKOW 


Public & Economic Life 
DLUGOSZ, JAN 

FEDERBUSCH, SIMON 
FORTIS, ABRAHAM ISAAC 
GOLDMAN, BERNARD 
GORDON, ABRAHAM 
GORDON, DAVID 

GOTTLIEB, HEINRICH 
GOTTLIEB, HIRSCH LEIB 
GOTTLIEB, YEHOSHUA 
GRABSKI, STANISLAW 
GRAEBER, SCHEALTIEL EISIK 
GROSS, NATHAN 

GROSSER, BRONISLAW 
GRUENBAUM, YIZHAK 
HARTGLAS, MAXIMILIAN MEIR APOLINARY 
HAUSNER, BERNARD 
HERSCH, PESACH LIEBMAN 
HERZBERG-FRAENKEL, LEO 
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HIRSCHHORN, SAMUEL 

HIRSZOWICZ, ABRAHAM 

HOROWITZ, SAMUEL BEN ISAIAH ARYEH 
LEIB HA-LEVI 

JELENSKI, JAN 

JOGICHES, LEON 

JOSELEWICZ, BEREK 

JOSKO 

JOZEFOWICZ 

KAHNSHTAM, AHARON 

KALLIR, MEIER 

KATZ-SUCHY, JULIUSZ 

KIRSCHBRAUN, ELIJAH 

KLUMEL, MEIR 

KOLISCHER, HEINRICH 

KON, FELIKS 

KOPELSON, ZEMAH 

KORCZAK, JANUSZ 

KORKIS, ABRAHAM ADOLF 

KOSCIUSZKO, TADEUSZ 

KOVNER, ABBA 

KRONENBERG 

LACHS, MANFRED 

LANDAU, LEIB 

LANDAU, SHEMUEL HAYYIM 

LEKERT, HIRSCH 

LELEWEL, JOACHIM (Ignacy) 

LEVIN, YIZAK MEIR 

LEWIN, GERSHON 

LEWITE, LEON 

LEWKO, JORDANIS 

LIBER, MARC 

LIEBERMAN, HERMAN 

LIEBERMANN, AARON SAMUEL 

LILIENBLUM, MOSES LEIB 

LITAUER, JAN JAKUB 

LITWAK, A. 

LONDON, SOLOMON ZALMAN BEN MOSES 
RAPHAEL 

LUTOSTANSKI, HYPPOLITE 

MAYZEL, MAURYCY 

MEISELS, DOV BERUSH 

MENAHEM MENDEL BEN ISAAC 

MIESIS, JUDAH LEIB 

MIKHALEVICH, BEINISH 

MILL, JOSEPH SOLOMON (John) 

MOJECKI, PRZECLAW 

MOND, BERNHARD STANISLAW 

MOTKE HABAD 

MUSZKAT, MARION (Max) 

MUTNIK, ABRAHAM 

NACHMANOVICH (Nachmanowicz) 

NATANSON, LUDWIK 

NEUFELD, DANIEL 

ORGELBRAND, SAMUEL 

OSTROPOLER, HERSHELE 

PAWLIKOWSKI, JOZEF 

PESAHSON, ISAAC MORDECAI 

PIATTOLI, SCIPIONE 

PILSUDSKI, JOZEF 
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I. HISTORY ETTINGER, MORDECAI ZE EV BEN ISAAC 
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Public & Economic Life (continued) 


PINES, MEYER ISSER 
PLOTNICKA, FRUMKA 
POPPER-BOZIAN, WOLF 
PORTNOY, JEKUTHIEL (Noah; Yuzef) 
POTOCKI, VALENTINE 
PROHOVNIK, ABRAHAM 
PRYLUCKI, NOAH 

PRYLUCKI, ZEVI HIRSCH 
PRYSTOR, JANINA 

RAKOWSKI, PUAH 

RAWNITZKI, YEHOSHUA HANA 
REICH, LEON 

REINMANN, SALOMON 

RINGEL, MICHAEL 

ROMM 

ROSEN, MATHIAS 

ROSENTHAL, PAVEL (Pinhas) 
ROSMARYN, HENRYK 
ROTENSTREICH, FISCHEL 
RUMKOWSKI, CHAIM MORDECHAI 
SALZ, ABRAHAM ADOLPH 
SAWICKI, JERZY 

SCHENIRER (Schnirer), SARAH 
SCHRENZEL, MOSES 
SCHUSSHEIM, AARON LEIB 
SCHWARZBART, ISAAC IGNACY 
SHABAD, ZEMAH 

SHULMAN, VICTOR 
SLAWOJ-SKLADKOWSKI, FELICJAN 
SLUCKI, ABRAHAM JACOB 
SLUTZKI, DAVID 

SMOLAR, HERSH 

STAND, ADOLF 

STYBEL, ABRAHAM JOSEPH 
SUROWIECKI, WAWRZYNIEC 
SZER, SEWERYN 

SZERESZEWSKI, MOSES DAVID 
SZYR, EUGENIUSZ 

TAMARES, AARON SAMUEL 
TAUBES, LOEBEL 

THON, ALBERT 

THON, OSIAS (Jehoshua) 
TREPPER, LEOPOLD 

WEICHERT, MICHAEL 

WILENSKY, YEHUDAH LEIB NISAN 


Religion 

DREYZL, LEAH 

EISENSTADT, MEIR (Maharam Esh) 
EISENSTADT, MENAHEM ZEVI 
ENGEL, JOSEPH BEN JUDAH 


GOMBINER, ABRAHAM ABELE BEN HAYYIM 
HA-LEVI 

HANOKH ZUNDEL BEN JOSEPH 

HARIF HA-LEVI 

HOROWITZ, ABRAHAM BEN ISAIAH 

HOROWITZ, ISAIAH BEN JACOB HA-LEVI 

HOROWITZ, PHINEHAS BEN ISRAEL HA-LEVI 

HOROWITZ, SARAH REBECCA RACHEL LEAH 

ISAAC BEN BEZALEL OF VLADIMIR 

ISAAC BEN SAMUEL HA-LEVI 

JOEL BEN MOSES GAD 

JOSEPH BEN MORDECAI GERSHON HA- 
KOHEN OF CRACOW 

JOSEPH BEN MOSES OF KREMENETS 

JOSEPH BEN MOSES PHINEHAS 

JOSEPH SAMUEL BEN ZEVI OF CRACOW 

JOSHUA HOESCHEL BEN JOSEPH OF 
CRACOW 

JUDAH BEN NISSAN 

KAHANA, SOLOMON DAVID 

KLEPFISH, SAMUEL ZANVIL 

KOWALSKY, JUDAH LEIB 

KRENGEL, MENAHEM MENDEL 

KRISTIANPOLLER 

LEWYSOHN, ABRAHAM 

LICHTSTEIN, ABRAHAM BEN ELIEZER 
LIPMAN 

LICHTSTEIN, ABRAHAM JEKUTHIEL 
ZALMAN BEN MOSES JOSEPH 

LIPSCHITZ, SOLOMON ZALMAN 

LUBLIN, MEIR BEN GEDALIAH 

MAISEL, ELIJAH HAYYIM 

MALAKH, HAYYIM BEN SOLOMON 

MARGOLIES, ISAAC BEN ELIJAH 

MEHLSACK, ELIAKIM BEN JUDAH HA- 
MILZAHGI 

MEISELS, DAVID DOV 

MEISELS, DOV BERUSH 

MESHULLAM PHOEBUS BEN ISRAEL SAMUEL 

MICHAELSON, EZEKIEL ZEVI BEN ABRAHAM 
HAYYIM 

MORDECAI BEN NAPHTALI HIRSCH OF 
KREMSIER 

MOSES BEN ISAIAH KATZ 

PERLMUTTER, ABRAHAM ZEVI 

PLOTZKI, MEIR DAN OF OSTROVA 

POLLACK, JACOB BEN JOSEPH 

RAPOPORT, ABRAHAM BEN ISRAEL JEHIEL 
HA-KOHEN 

RAPOPORT, SOLOMON JUDAH LEIB 

REIZES (Reizeles) 

ROSANES, ZEVI HIRSCH BEN ISSACHAR 
BERISH 
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ROZIN (Rosen), JOSEPH 

RUBINSTEIN, ISAAC 

SAMUEL BEN URI SHRAGA PHOEBUS 

SCHMELKES, GEDALIAH BEN MORDECAI 

SCHOR, EPHRAIM SOLOMON (THE ELDER) 
BEN NAPHTALI HIRSCH 

SCHORR, MOSES (Mojzesz) 

SHALOM SHAKHNA BEN JOSEPH 

SHAPIRA, MEIR 

SHIFRAH OF BRODY 

SHRAGAI, SHLOMO ZALMAN 

SIRKES, JOEL 

SLONIK, BENJAMIN AARON BEN ABRAHAM 

SOCHACZEW, ABRAHAM BEN ZE EV NAHUM 
BORNSTEIN OF 

TRUNK, ISRAEL JOSHUA 

WEINGARTEN, JOAB JOSHUA 

ZEMBA, MENAHEM 

ZUENZ, ARYEH LEIB BEN MOSES 


Science 

CALAHORA 

DICKSTEIN, SAMUEL 
HIRSZFELD, LUDWIK 
INFELD, LEOPOLD 
MARMOREK, ALEXANDER 
PARNAS, YAKUB KAROL 
STEINHAUS, HUGO DYONIZY 
STERN, ABRAHAM JACOB 


6) Romania 


MAIN SURVEYS 
ROMANIA 
ROMANIAN LITERATURE 


GENERAL ENTRIES 

ADAM 

AGRICULTURE 

C.D.E. (Comitetul Democratic Evreiesc) 
EGALITATEA 

HASEFER 

IRON GUARD 

LUMINA 

REVISTA CULTULUI MOZAIC 


COMMUNITIES 
ALBA IULIA 
ARAD 

BACAU 
BAIA-MARE 
BANAT 
BARLAD 
BENDERY 
BEZIDUL NOU 
BISTRITA (Bistritz) 
BORSA 
BOTOSANI 
BRAILA 
BRASOV 
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BUCHAREST 

BUHUSI 

BUKOVINA 

BURDUJENI 

BUZAU 

CAMPULUNG MOLDOVENESC 
CAREI 

CLUJ 

CONSTANTA 

CRAIOVA 

DARABANI 

DEJ 

DOROHOI 

FAGARAS 

FALTICENI 

FOCSANI 

GALATI (Galatz) 
GERTSA 
GURA-HUMORULUI 
HARLAU 

HUSI 

IZMAIL 

JASSY 

KALARASH 

KAUSHANY 

LuGO] (Lugos) 
MARGHITA (Margit(t)a) 
MIHAILENI 

MOINESTI 
MOLDOVENESC 
NASAUD 

NASNA 

ORADEA (Oradea Mare) 
ORSOVA 

PASCANI 
PIATRA-NEAMT (Piatra) 
PLOESTI 

RADAUTI (Radautz) 
REBREANU 

REGHIN (Reghinul Sasesc) 
REZINA (Rezinz) 
ROMAN 

RYSHKANY 

SALONTA 

SATU-MARE 

SEINI 

SIBIU 

SIGHET 
SIMLEUL-SILVANIEI 
SIRET 

SOROKI (Soroca) 
STEFANESTI 

SUCEAVA 

SULITA 

TALMACIU 
TARGU-MURES 
TELENESHTY (Telenesti) 
TIMISOARA 

TIRASPOL 
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2. Regional History 


fi Eastern Europe 
6) Romania 
Communities (continued) 


TIRGU NEAMT 
TIRGU-FRUMOS 
TRANSYLVANIA 
TURDA 

VAD RASHKOV 
VASLUI 

VATRA DORNEI 
VISEUL DE SUS 
ZGURITSA (Zgurita) 


BIOGRAPHIES 


ADELSTEIN-ROZEANU, ANGELICA 


ADERCA, FELIX 
ANTONESCU, ION 
ANTONESCU, MIHAI 
AXELRAD, AVRAM 
BALTAZAR, CAMIL 
BALLY, DAVICION 

BALLY, ISAAC DAVID 
BANUS, MARIA 
BARANGA, AUREL 
BARASCH, JULIUS (Judah) 
BENADOR, URY 
BENJAMIN II (Israel Joseph) 
BERLIAND, SHLOMO MEIR 
BLANK, MAURICE 
BLECHER, MARCEL 
BOGDAN, CORNELIU 
BONCIU, H. 

BRAHAM, RANDOLPH L. 
BRAUNER, HARRY 
BRESLASU, MARCEL 
BROCINER, JOSEPH 
CAJAL, NICOLAE 

CALIN, VERA 

CALUGARU, ION 


CARMILLY-WEINBERGER, MOSHE 


CARP, HORIA (Jehoshua) 
CARP, PAULA 

CASSIAN, NINA 

CELAN, PAUL 

CILIBI, MOISE 


CODREANU, CORNELIU ZELEA 


CORNEA, PAUL 

COSASU, RADU 
CROHMALNICEANU OVID S. 
CUZA, ALEXANDER C. 

DAN, SERGIU 


DOBROGEANU-GHEREA, CONSTANTIN 


DOMINIC, ALEXANDRU 
DORIAN, DOREL 
DORIAN, EMIL 

DUDA, VIRGIL 


EBNER, MEIR (Mayer) 
FELLER, SHNEYUR ZALMAN 
FERARU, LEON 
FILDERMAN, WILHELM 
FONDANE, BENJAMIN 
FURTUNA, ENRIC 
GALACTION, GALA 
GASTON-MARIN, GHEORGHE 
GHELERTER, LUDWIG LITMAN 
GRAUR, ALEXANDRU 
GRAUR, CONSTANTIN 
GRUENBERG, KARL 
GURIAN, SORANA 
HAIMOVICI, MENDEL 
HALEVY, MEYER ABRAHAM 
HASKIL, CLARA 

HEFTER, ALFRED (Hidalgo) 
IACOBESCU, D. 

IONESCO, EUGENE 
IOSIFESCU, SILVIAN 

ISER, JOSIF 

ISOU, ISIDORE 

JANCO, MARCEL 

JUSTER, GEORGE 

LAVI, THEODOR 

LAZAR, SAMSON 
LAZAREANU, BARBU 
LECCA, RADU 

LIPPE, KARPEL 

LUCA, B. 

LUDO, ISAC IACOVITZ 
MAIORESCU, GEORGE TOMA 
MAXY, MAX HERMAN 
MILIAN, MAXIMIN 
MIRODAN, ALEXANDRU 
MONDA, VIRGILIU 

MUGUR, FLORIN 
NEMTEANU, BARBU 
NIEMIROWER, JACOB ISAAC 
PANA, SASA 

PAUKER, ANA 

PELTZ, ISAC 

PINELES, SAMUEL 

POPPER, JULIUS 
PORUMBACU, VERONICA 
PROBST-KRAID, RIZA 
PSANTIR, JACOB 

RELGIS, EUGEN 
ROMAN-RONETTI, MOISE 
ROSEN, MOSES 

RUDICH, MAYER 

SAFRAN, ALEXANDER 
SAFRAN, BEZALEL ZE EV 
SAFRAN, JOSEPH 
SAINEANU, LAZAR 
SANIELEVICI, HENRIC 
SCHWARZFELD 

SEBASTIAN, MIHAIL 
SEMILIAN, SAVIN SOLOMON 
SERBU, IERONIM 
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SERGHI, CELLA 
SEVER, ALEXANDRU 
SILVIU, GEORGE 

SIMA, HORIA 

SOARE, IULIA 

SPINA, GERI 

STERN, ADOLPHE 
STEUERMAN, ADOLF RODION 
SULITEANU, GISELA 
TELLER, ZEVI LAZAR 
TERTULIAN, NICOLAE 
TOMA, A. 

TRIVALE, ION 

TZARA, TRISTAN 
VEREA, ADRIAN 
VICOL, ADRIAN 
VORONCA, ILARIE 
WALD, HENRI 
WECHSLER, MAX 
WEISS, AURELIU 
ZISSU, ABRAHAM LEIB 


Russia & Former Soviet Union 
MAIN SURVEYS 

RUSSIA 

RUSSIAN LITERATURE 


GENERAL ENTRIES 
AGRICULTURE 
ASSIMILATION 
CANTONISTS 
COSMOPOLITANS 
CRIMEAN AFFAIR 
DOCTORS’ PLOT 
DUMA 

GERY 

HAIDAMACKS 

JEWISH STUDIES 
KAZYONNY RAVVIN 
KHAZARS 

KRIMCHAK LANGUAGE 
KRIMCHAKS 

MAY LAWS 
MOUNTAIN JEWS 
PALE OF SETTLEMENT 
PETROGRAD CONFERENCE 
POGROMS 
REFUSENIKS 

SARKIL 


COMMUNITIES 

ABKHAZIYA (AUTONOMOUS SOVIET SOCIALIST 
REPUBLIC) 

ALEKSANDRIYA 

ALEKSANDRIYA 

ANANYEV 

ANAPA 

ARCHANGEL 

ARMENIA 

ARTEMOVSK 
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ASHKHABAD 
ASTRAKHAN 
ATAKI 

ATIL 
AZERBAIJAN 
BAKHCHISARAI 
BAKU 
BALANJAR 
BALTA 

BAR 
BARANOVICHI 
BATUMI 
BAUSKA 
BELARUS 
BELAYA TSERKOV 
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BELGOROD-DNESTROVSKI 


BELORUSSIA 
BELTSY 

BELZ 
BERDICHEV 
BERDYANSK 
BEREGOVO 
BERESTECHKO 
BEREZA 
BEREZHANY 
BEREZINO 
BEREZOVKA 
BERSHAD 
BESSARABIA 
BIROBIDZHAN 
BIRZAI 
BIRZULA 
BOBROVY KUT 
BOBRUISK 
BOGUSLAV 
BOJAN 


BOLEKHOV (Bolechow) 


BORISLAV 
BORISOV 
BRAILOV 
BRASLAV 
BRATSLAV 
BREST-LITOVSK 
BRICEVA 
BRICHANY 
BRYANSK 
BUKHARA 
BYKHOV 
CAUCASUS 
CHERKASSY 
CHERNIGOV 
CHERNOBYL 
CHERNOVTSY 
CHORTKOV 
CHUDNOV 
CHUFUT-KALE 
COURLAND 
CRIMEA 
DAUGAVPILS 
DAVID-GORODOK 
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I. HISTORY KERCH 
B. MEDIEVAL & MODERN PERIOD KHARKOV 
2. Regional History KHERSON 
fi Eastern Europe KHMELNIK 
7) Russia & Former Soviet Union KHOREZM 
Communities (continued) KHOROL 
KHOTIN 
DERAZHNYA KHUST 
DERBENT KIEV 
DISNA KILIYA 
DIVIN KIROVOGRAD (Kirovo) 
DNEPROPETROVSK KISHINEV 
DOKSHITSY (Dokszyce) KLETSK 
DOLGINOVO KLINTSY 
DOLINA KOBRIN 
DOMBROVENI KOIDANOVO 
DONETSK KOKAND 
DRUYA KOLOMYYA (Kolomea; Kolomyja) 
DUBNO KOMARNO 
DUBOSSARY KONOTOP 
DUBROVNO KORETS 
DUNAYEVTSY KOROSTEN 
DYATLOVO KORSUN-SHEVCHENKOVSKI 
ESTONIA KOSOV 
FALESHTY KOTOVSKOYE 
FEODOSIYA KOTOVSKOYE 
GADYACH KOVEL 
GAISIN KRASLAVA 
GEORGIA KRASNODAR 
GLINYANY KRASNOYE 
GLUBOKOYE KREMENCHUG 
GLUSSK KREMENETS 
GOLOVANEVSK KRICHEV 
GOMEL KRIVOI ROG 
GORKI KRIVOYE OZERO 
GORODENKA KRUSTPILS 
GORODOK KUBA 
GORODOK (Grodek Wilenski) KUIBYSHEV 
GRODNO KURSK 
GROZNY KUTY 
ILINTSY KYRGYZSTAN 
ILYA LACHVA (Lachwa) 
IRKUTSK LATVIA 
IVANOVO LEOVO (Leova) 
IVYE LEPEL 
IZMAIL LESHNEV 
IZYASLAV LETICHEV 
JAUNIJELGAVA LIDA 
JEKABPILS LIEPAJA 
JELGAVA LIOZNO 
KALININDORF LIPKANY 
KALINKOVICHI LIPOVETS 
KALUSH LITIN 
KAMENETS-PODOLSKI LUBAVICH 
KAMENKA-BUGSKAYA (Strumilovskaya) LUBNY 
KANEV LUDZA 
KARASUBAZAR LUGANSK 
KAZAKHSTAN LUTSK 
KAZAN Lvov (Lemberg) 
KAZATIN LYADY 
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LYAKHOVICHI 
LYUBOML 

MAKAROV 

MARCULESTI 
MEDZIBEZH (Medzibozh) 
MELITOPOL 

MERV 

MEZHIRECH (Mezhirichi) 
MINSK 

MIR 

MOGILEV 
MOGILEV-PODOLSKI 
MOLDOVA (Moldavia) 
MOLODECHNO 
MONASTYRISKA 
MOSCOW 

MOSTISKA 

MOZYR 

MSTISLAVL 

MUKACHEVO 
NADVORNAYA (Nadworna) 
NEMIROV 

NESVIZH 

NEZHIN 

NIKOLAYEV 

NOVAYA USHITSA 
NOVGOROD-SEVERSK 
NOVOGRUDOK 
NOVOSELITSA 
NOVOZYBKOV 

NOVY DVOR 

NOVY OLEKSINIEC 
ODESSA 

OLESKO 

OLGOPOL 

OLYKA 

OMSK 

ORDZHONIKIDZE 

OREL 

ORGEYEV (Orhei) 

ORSHA 

OSHMYANY 

OSTROG (Ostraha) 
OSTRYNA 

OVRUCH 

OZERY 

PALANGA 

PAVLOGRAD 

PAVOLOCH 
PEREYASLAV-KHMELNITSKI 
PERVOMAISK 

PINSK 

PIRYATIN 

POCHEP 

PODGAITSY 

PODKAMEN 

PODOLIA 
PODVOLOCHISK (Podwloczyska) 
POGREBISHCHENSKI (Pogrebishche) 
POLONNOYE 
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POLOTSK 

POLTAVA 

PRILUKI 
PROSKUROV 
PRUZHANY 
RADOMYSHL 
RADOSHKOVICHI (Radoszkowice) 
RADUN 
RADZIWILLOW 
RECHITSA 
REZEKNE (Rezhitsa) 
RIGA 

ROGACHEV 
ROGATIN 

ROMNY 

ROSTOV 

ROVNO 

ROZDOL 

RUZHANY 
SADAGORA 
SAMANDAR (Khazar) 
SAMARKAND 
SARATOV 

SARNY 

SASOV 

SATANOV 
SEKIRYANY 
SEVASTOPOL 
SHARGOROD 
SHCHEDRIN 
SHEPETOVKA 
SHKLOV 

SHPOLA 

SIBERIA 
SIMFEROPOL 
SKALAT 

SKIDEL 

SKOLE 

SKVIRA 

SLAVUTA 

SLONIM 

SLUTSK 

SMELA 

SMOLENSK 
SMORGON (Smorgonie) 
SNYATYN 

SOKAL 

STANISLAV 
STARODUB 
STARO-KONSTANTINOV 
STOLBTSY 

STOLIN 
STOROZHINETS 

ST. PETERSBURG 
sTRY (Stryj) 
SUBCARPATHIAN RUTHENIA 
SVISLOCH 
TADZHIKISTAN 
TAGANROG 
TALLINN 
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7) Russia & Former Soviet Union 
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TALNOYE 
TARNOPOL 
TARTU 
TARUTINO 
TASHKENT 
TIFLIS 


TLUMACH (Tlumacz) 


TOLSTOYE 
TOMASHPOL 
TOMSK 

TORCHIN (Torczyn) 
TUCHIN 

TUKUMS 

TULCHIN 

TURKA 


TYSMENITSA (Tysmienica) 


UFA 

UKRAINE 

UMAN 
UZBEKISTAN 
UZHGOROD 

VAD RASHKOV 
VALEA-LUI-VLAD 
VASILKOV 
VELIZH 
VENTSPILS 
VERKHNEUDINSK 
VINNITSA 
VISHNEVETS 
VITEBSK 
VIZHNITSA 


VLADIMIR VOLYNSKI 


VLADIVOSTOK 
VOLHYNIA 
VOLKOVYSK 
VOLOZHIN 
VOLPA 
VORONEZH 
VOZNESSENK 
VYSOKOYE 
YALTA 
YAVOROV 
YEFINGAR 
YEVPATORIYA 
ZABOLOTOV 
ZALESHCHIKI 
ZAPOROZHE 
ZASTAVNA 
ZBARAZH 
ZBOROV 
ZELVA (Zelwa) 
ZHDANOV 
ZHIDACHOV 


ZHITOMIR 
ZHMERINKA 
ZHOLKVA 
ZHURAVNO 
ZLATOPOL 
ZOLOCHEV 
ZOLOTONOSHA 
ZVENIGORODKA 


ORGANIZATIONS 

AM OLAM 

ANTI-FASCIST COMMITTEE, JEWISH 

BENEI MOSHE 

DECEMBRISTS 

DEPUTIES OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE 

FOLKSPARTEI 

HE-HALUTZ 

INDEPENDENT JEWISH WORKERS PARTY 

JEWISH SOCIALIST WORKERS PARTY 

JEWISH SOCIETY FOR HISTORY AND 
ETHNOGRAPHY 

KOMZET 

NES ZIYYONAH 

NEW ISRAEL 

OCTOBRISTS 

ODESSA COMMITTEE 

SOCIETY FOR THE ATTAINMENT OF FULL CIVIL 
RIGHTS FOR THE JEWISH PEOPLE IN RUSSIA 

SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF CULTURE 
AMONG THE JEWS OF RUSSIA 

UNION OF THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE 

UNITED JEWISH SOCIALIST WORKERS PARTY 

VOZROZHDENIYE 

YEKOPO 

YEVREYSKI KOMISSARIAT 

YEVSEKTSIYA 

ZIONIST SOCIALIST WORKERS PARTY 


PUBLICATIONS 
EYNIKEYT 

HA-MELIZ 
HA-SHILOAH 

HA-YOM 

MORIAH 

RAZSVET 

SOVETISH HEYMLAND 
VOSKHOD 


BIOGRAPHIES 
Academic Life 
ABRAMOWICZ, DINA 
ADMONI, VLADIMIR GRIGORYEVICH 
AGURSKY, MIKHAIL 
AMUSIN, JOSEPH 
ANISIMOV, ILYA SHERBATOVICH 
BERLIN, ISRAEL 
BERLIN, MOSES 
BERSHADSKI, SERGEY ALEXANDROVICH 
BOGORAZ, VLADIMIR GERMANOVICH 
BORISOV, ANDREY YAKOVLEVICH 
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BOROVOY, SAUL YAKOVLEVICH 
BRAUDO, ALEXANDER ISAYEVICH 
BUCHBINDER, NAHUM 

CHORNY, JOSEPH JUDAH 

CHWOLSON, DANIEL 

DEBORIN, ABRAM MOISEYEVICH 
DUBNOW, SIMON 

EDELMANN, ZEVI HIRSCH 

ELKIND, ARKADI DANILOVICH 
FRANK, SEMYON LYUDVIGOVICH 
GALANT, ELIAHU (Ilya) VLADIMIROVICH 
GAPONOV, BORIS (Dov) 

GINSBURG, SAUL 

GOLDSTEIN, SALWIAN 

GORDIN, JACOB 

GRANDE, BENZION MOISEEVICH 
GURLAND, HAYYIM JONAH 

HARKAVY, ALBERT (Abraham Elijah) 
HERZENSTEIN, MIKHAIL YAKOVLEVICH 
HESSEN, JULIUS ISIDOROVICH 
HORODEZKY, SAMUEL ABBA 
HOROWITZ, HAYYIM DOV 
ISRAELSOHN, JACOB IZRAILEVICH 
JOCHELSON, VLADIMIR (Waldemar) 
KAHANA, DAVID 

KATZENELSON, JUDAH LEIB BENJAMIN 
KIRZHNITZ, ABRAHAM 

KLATZKIN, JACOB 

KOIGEN, DAVID 

KOKOVTSOV, PAUL KONSTANTINOVICH 
LEKHNO, DAVID 

LEONTOVICH, FEDOR 

LESTSCHINSKY, JACOB 

LEVIN (Lefin), MENAHEM MENDEL 
LEVIN, MAKSIM GRIGORYEVICH 
LEVINSOHN, ISAAC BAER 

LIBERMAN, YEVSEY GRIGORYEVICH 
LOTMAN, YURI MIKHAILOVICH 
LOZINSKI, SAMUEL 

LURIA, ALEXANDER ROMANOVICH 
LURIA, DAVID BEN JACOB AARON 
MAGGID, DAVID 

MANDELSTAMM, BENJAMIN 
MANDELSTAMM, LEON 

MAREK, PESACH (Piotr) 

MARGOLIN, MOSES 
MARKEL-MOSESSOHN, MIRIAM 
MARKON, ISAAC DOV BER 

MARSHAK, SAMUEL YAKOVLEVICH 
MINOR, SOLOMON ZALMAN (Zalkind) 
MITIN, MARK BORISOVICH 
NEKLYUDOV, NICOLAI ADRIANOVICH 
NEVAKHOVICH, JUDAH LEIB 

NIKITIN, VICTOR 

ORSHANSKI, ILYA (Elijah) GRIGORYEVICH 
OSTROGORSKI, MOSES 
PEREFERKOVICH, NEHEMIAH 
PINSKER, SIMHAH 

POSENER, SOLOMON 

RABINOVICH, YEHUDAH LEIB (Leon) 
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RABINOWITZ, ZEVI HA-COHEN 
RAFFALOVICH, ARTHUR GERMANOVICH 
RUBINSTEIN, SERGEY LEONIDOVICH 
SHESTOV, LEV 

SLATKINE, MENAHEM MENDEL 
SOLOVIEV, VLADIMIR 

SOSIS, ISRAEL 

STANISLAVSKY, SIMON JUDAH 
STERNBERG, LEV YAKOVLEVICH 
SUBBOTIN, ANDREY PAVLOVICH 
VARGA, YEVGENI SA MOILOVICH 
VINNIKOV, ISAAC N. 

VOLYNSKI, AKIM LEVOVICH 
VYGOTSKI, LEV SEMYONOVICH 
WARSHAWSKY, ISAAC 

WEISSENBERG, SAMUEL ABRAMOVICH 
WIENER, SAMUEL 

WILENSKY, MICHAEL 

WUNDERBAR, REUBEN JOSEPH 

ZAND, MICHAEL 

ZEITLIN (Zeitlis), JosHUA 

ZEITLIN, WILLIAM (Zeev) 
ZHIRMUNSKY, VIKTOR MAKSIMOVICH 


Art 

AIZENBERG, NINA 

ALTMAN, NATHAN 

ANTOKOLSKI, MARK (Mordecai) 

ASKNAZI, ISAAC LVOVICH 

AXELROD, MEYER 

BAKST, LEON 

CHAPIRO, JACQUES 

GRILICHES, AVENIR 

GUENZBURG, ILYA YAKOVLEVICH 

JUDIN, SAMUEL 

KAPLAN, ANATOLI LVOVICH 

KUZKOVSKI, JOSEPH 

LEVITAN, ISAAC ILITCH 

LISSITZKY, EL (Lazar) 

NEIZVESTNY, ERNST 

PAOVLOTZKY, RAUL 

PASTERNAK, LEONID OSIPOVICH 

PEVSNER, ANTON AND NAUM NEHEMIA 
(Gabo) 

RABIN, OSCAR 

RYBACK, ISSACHAR 

SEROV, VALENTIN 

SOUTINE, CHAIM 

TATLIN, VLADIMIR E. 

ZHITNITSKI, MARK 


Literature 

AGURSKY, SAMUEL 

AIKHENVALD, YULI ISAYEVICH 
AIZMAN, DAVID YAKOVLEVICH 
ALDANOV, MARK 

ALIGER, MARGARITA YOSIFOVNA 
ALTAUZEN, YAKOV MOYSEYEVICH 
ANTOKOLSKI, PAVEL GRIGOREVICH 
AVERBAKH, LEOPOLD LEONIDOVICH 
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BAR KOKHBA 


spread to Galilee and Transjordan, it was mainly although 
not exclusively centered in Judea, making it both possible and 
practicable to exercise effective control. 

Such was the background to the acceptance of a strong 
leader’s authority, unopposed apparently by the soldiers. This 
unanimity of the nation can be inferred from Eusebius (as 
from the Book of Revelation) where Bar Kokhba is described 
as a murderer and bandit who deceived the people. Even in 
later generations, despite the disappointment engendered by 
his defeat, his image persisted as the embodiment of messi- 
anic hopes. This is evident from Maimonides who, in refer- 
ring to the “king messiah,” states: “Rabbi Akiva, the great- 
est of the sages of the Mishnah, was a supporter of King Ben 
Koziva, saying of him that he was the king messiah. He and 
all the contemporary sages regarded him as the king messiah, 
until he was killed for sins which he had committed” (Maim. 
Yad, Melakhim, 11:3). 


The Bar Kokhba Revolt 

Only sparse and fragmentary information exists, some of it 
late, on the Bar Kokhba revolt, its origins, course, and out- 
come. The main source consists of the scant statements of the 
Roman historian Dio Cassius in the 69 part of his history of 
Rome, written between 194 and 216 c.£. As for Bar Kokhba’s 
documents, they contain nothing specific about the war itself 
or about its political and military significance, being mainly 
economic and administrative records. The revolt most prob- 
ably broke out in 132 c.E. Dio Cassius states that before it be- 
gan Hadrian had established a new city in Jerusalem, called 
Aelia Capitolina (after his own name Aelius and in honor of 
Jupiter Capitolinus). He built a temple to Jupiter in the new 
city, thereby infuriating the Jews and provoking “a fierce and 
protracted war.” On the other hand, Eusebius declares that Ae- 
lia Capitolina was established after the revolt. Hadrian prob- 
ably began to build Aelia Capitolina before the revolt, and its 
non-Jewish character inflamed the Jews against Rome, but 
the work was not completed until after the war (see *Hadrian 
and “New Archaeological Finds” below, for a contrary view). 
During 129-132 c.E. Hadrian stayed in Erez Israel and its 
neighborhood, and his departure for Greece in the summer 
of 132 was the signal for the outbreak of the revolt. There were 
other factors that aggravated the situation, e.g., the harsh rule 
of *Tinneius Rufus, the new Roman governor of Judea; and 
the disillusionment of the Jews who had hoped that Hadrian 
would restore the ruins of Jerusalem, when rumors that he 
was rebuilding the Temple fostered messianic expectations. 
Their hopes, speedily shattered, were replaced by profound 
resentment. Agitation against Rome had, it seems, existed in 
Judea many years before the outbreak of the revolt, and the 
sages may have tried to mitigate it, as may be inferred from 
the account of the assembly in the valley of Rimmon at which 
*Joshua b. Hananiah calmed the turbulent mood of the people 
(Gen. R. 64:10). Ultimately, however, the revolt was a continu- 
ation of the uprisings of the Jews of the Diaspora against Rome 
in 115-117 C.E., which included “the war of *Quietus” ending 
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Map 1. Extent of the Bar Kokhba revolt in its first year, 132 C.E. After Y. 
Aharoni, Carta’s “Atlas of the Bible,’ Heb. ed., 1966. 


in 117. Even if Hadrian intended no particular enmity against 
the Jews and behaved in Judea with the same degree of cultural 
universalism that he adopted in other places, his innovations, 
bearing as they did a Hellenistic-Roman stamp, provoked the 
vehement opposition of the Jews both against non-Jewish cul- 
ture and more especially against emperor-worship. 

Dio Cassius gives a brief account of the course of the re- 
volt. Accumulating arms by deceiving the Roman authorities, 
the Jews awaited a suitable opportunity, and when Hadrian 
left they openly rebelled. At first the Jews did not fight pitched 
battles. Instead they seized towns which they fortified with 
walls and subterranean passages. In an increasing number 
of clashes the rebels inflicted losses on the Romans. Hadrian 
was compelled to hurriedly send for one of his ablest gener- 
als, *Julius Severus, who specially came from Britain to Judea. 
Due to the large number of the rebels and their desperate fury, 
Severus refrained from waging open war and preferred to sur- 
round their fortresses and hem them in to prevent food from 
reaching them. Gradually he succeeded in wearing down the 
Judean fighters, on whom he inflicted heavy blows without re- 
spite until he reduced them to a state of complete submission. 
Dio Cassius relates that the Romans demolished 50 fortresses, 
destroyed 985 villages, and killed 580,000 people in addition 
to those who died of hunger, disease, and fire. He adds that 
many Romans perished as well, and when Hadrian informed 
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Literature (continued) 


BAAZOV, HERZL 

BABEL, ISAAC EMMANUILOVICH 
BAGRITSKI, EDUARD GEORGIYEVICH 
BELINKOV, ARKADII VIKTOROVICH 
BELOV, A. 

BEN-ADIR 

BEN-AMMI, MORDECAI 


BILL-BELOTSERKOVSKI, VLADIMIR NAUMOVICH 


BOGROV, GRIGORI ISAAKOVICH 
BRIK, OSIP MAKSIMOVICH 

BRODSKI, YOSIF 

BYADULYA-YASAKAR, ZMITROK 
CHAKOVSKI, ALEXANDER BORISOVICH 
CHERNY, SASHA 

DANIEL, M. 

DANIEL, YULI MARKOVICH 
DOLMATOVSKI, YEVGENI ARONOVICH 
DOMALSKY, I. 

DUBNOW-ERLICH, SOPHIA 

EHRENBURG, ILYA GRIGORYEVICH 
EICHENBAUM, BORIS MIKHAILOVICH 
FEYGENBERG, RAKHEL 

FRIEDLAENDER, SOLOMON JUDAH 
FRUG, SHIMON SHMUEL 

GALICH, ALEXANDR ARKADYEVICH 
GEKHT, SEMEN GRIGOREVICH 
GERSHENZON, MIKHAIL OSIPOVICH 
GILELS, EMIL GRIGORYEVICH 
GINSBURG, EVGENIA SEMIONOVNA 
GODINER, SAMUEL NISSAN 

GOLODNY, MIKHAIL 

GORDON, SHMUEL 

GORKI, MAXIM 

GORSHMAN, SHIRA 

GRANIN, DANIEL ALEKSANDROVICH 
GROSSMAN, LEONID PETROVICH 
GROSSMAN, VASILI SEMYONOVICH 
GUKOVSKY, GRIGORY ALEKSANDROVICH 
ILF, ILYA 

ILIN, M. 

INBER, VERA MIKHAILOVNA 

ISBAKH, ALEXANDER ABRAMOVICH 
KANNEGISER, LEONID AKIMOVICH 
KANOVICH, GRIGORY 

KASSIL, LEV ABRAMOVICH 

KAVERIN, BENJAMIN ALEKSANDROVICH 
KAZAKEVICH, EMMANUIL GENRIKHOVICH 
KHODASEVICH, VLADISLAV FELITSIANOVICH 
KIPEN, ALEKSANDR ABRAMOVICH 
KIRSANOV, SEMYON ISAAKOVICH 
KIRSHON, VLADIMIR MIKHAILOVICH 
KNUT, DOVID 


KOROLENKO, VLADIMIR GALAKTIONOVICH 

KOZAKOV, MIKHAIL EMMANUILOVICH 

KRYMOV, YURI 

KUSHNER, ALEKSANDER SEMENOVICH 

LERNER, JOSEPH JUDAH 

LESKOV, NIKOLAY SEMYONOVICH 

LEVANDA, LEV (Leo; Yehudah Leib) 
OSIPOVICH 

LIBEDINSKI, YURI NIKOLAYEVICH 

LIVSHITS, BENEDIKT KONSTANTINOVICH 

LUNTS, LEV NATANOVICH 

MAMISTABOLOB, ABRAHAM 

MANDELSHTAM, NADEZHDA YAKOVLEVNA 

MANDELSHTAM, OSIP EMILYEVICH 

MINSKI, NIKOLAI MAXIMOVICH 

NADSON, SEMYON YAKOVLEVICH 

NOTOVICH, OSIP KONSTANTINOVICH 

NUSINOV, ISAAC 

OSIPOVICH, NAHUM 

PARNAKH, VALENTIN YAKOVLEVICH 

PASTERNAK, BORIS LEONIDOVICH 

RABINOVICH, OSIP ARONOVICH 

SELVINSKI, ILYA LVOVICH 

SHKLOVSKI, ISAAC VLADIMIROVICH 

SLONIM, MARC 

SLONIMSKI, MIKHAIL LEONIDOVICH 

SLUTSKI, BORIS ABRAMOVICH 

SOBOL, ANDREY MIKHAILOVICH 

SVETLOV, MIKHAIL 

SVIRSKI, ALEXEY IVANOVICH 

TUR BROTHERS 

TYNYANOV, YURI NIKOLAYEVICH 

UTKIN, JOSEPH PAVLOVICH 

WENGEROFF, PAULINE 

WENGEROFF, SEMYON AFANASYEVICH 

YAHUDI, YUSUF 

YEVTUSHENKO, YEVGENI ALEXANDROVICH 

YUSHKEVICH, SEMYON SOLOMONOVICH 


Music 

ABELIOVICH, LEV MOYSSEYEVICH 
ABRASS, OSIAS (Joshua) 

ALSHVANG, ARNOLD ALEKSANDROVICH 
ARONOVICH, YURI MIKHAYLOVICH 
BABIN, VICTOR 

BACHMANN, JACOB 

BARSHAI, RUDOLPH 

BELY, VICTOR ARKADYEVICH (Aronovich) 
BEREGOVSKI, MOSHE 

BLUMENTHAL, NISSAN, 

BRODSKY, ADOLF 

BRUSSILOVSKY, YEVGENI GRIGORYEVICH 
CHAGY, BERELE 

CHERNIAVSKY 

DAVYDOV, KARL YULYEVICH 
DUNAYEVSKI, ISAAC OSIPOVICH 
EIFMAN, BORIS 

ENGEL, JOEL (Yuli Dimitriyevich) 
GEROVICH, ELIEZER MORDECAI BEN ISAAC 
GLIERE, REINHOLD MORITZEVICH 
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GNESIN, MIKHAIL FABIANOVICH 
KOGAN, LEONID BORISSOVICH 
KROSHNER, MIKHAIL YEFIMOVICH 
LAMM, PAVEL ALEKSANDROVICH 
LIFSHITZ, NEHAMAH 

LITINSKI, GENRIKH ILYICH 
MESSERER, ASAF MIKHAILOVICH 
MINKOWSKI, PINCHAS 

NOWAKOWSKI, DAVID 

OISTRAKH, DAVID FEDOROVICH 
PANOV, VALERY 

PLISETSKAYA, MAYA 

RUBINSTEIN, IDA 

SLONIMSKY, SERGEI MIKHAILOVICH 
SPIVAKOVSKY, TOSSY 

STEINBERG, MAXIMILIAN OSSEJEVICH 
TSFASSMAN, ALEXANDER NAUMOVICH 
VEINBERG, MOISSEY SAMUILOVICH 
VEPRIK, ALEXANDER MOISEYEVITCH 
WEINBERG, JACOB 

ZHITOMIRSKI, ALEXANDER MATVEYEVITCH 


Popular Culture 

ABRAMOWITZ, BINA 
BERNSTEIN, OSIP SAMOILOVICH 
BOLESLAVSKI, ISAAC 
BOTVINNIK, MIKHAIL 
BRONSTEIN, DAVID 

DONSKOY, MARK SEMENOVICH 
EISENSTEIN, SERGEI MIKHAILOVICH 
FLOHR, SALO 

FRIED, LAZAR 

GOLDENBURG, SAMUEL 
GOMELSKY, ALEXANDER 
GOROKHOVSKAYA, MARIA 
GRANOVSKY, ALEXANDER 
GUZIK, HANNA 

KALIK, MIKHAIL 

KASPAROV, GARY 

KORCHNOY, VIKTOR LVOVICH 
KRISS, GRIGORY 

LEONIDOV, LEONID MIRONOVICH 
LOYTER, EFRAIM BARUKHOVICH 
MIKHOELS, SOLOMON 
MOSCOVITCH, MAURICE 
NIMZOVITCH, AARON 

RAYKIN, ARKADI ISAAKOVICH 
RUNITSCH, OSSIP 

SLUTSKAYA, IRINA 

TAL, MIKHAIL 

VERTOV, DZIGA 


Public & Economic Life 

ABRAMOVICH, ROMAN ARKADYEVICH 
ABRAMOWITZ, GRIGORI 
ABRAMOWITZ, RAPHAEL 

ACOSTA, JOAN D 

ALEXANDER 

AMSTERDAM, ABRAHAM MEIR 
ARONSON, GRIGORI 
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ASHANSKI, ABEL-AARON ITSKOVICH 
AXELROD, LUBOV 

AXELROD, PAVEL BORISOVICH 
AZARKH, RAISA MOYSEYEVNA 
AZEFF, ZEVNO FISHELEVICH 
BAKST, NICOLAI (Noah) IGNATYEVICH 
BAKUNIN, MIKHAIL ALEKSANDROYICH 
BARATZ, HERMANN (Hirsch) 
BARBASH, SAMUEL 

BARZILAI, YEHOSHUA 

BEILIS, MENAHEM MENDEL 
BELKOWSKY, ZEVI HIRSCH (Grigori) 
BEREZOVSKY, BORIS ABROMOVICH 
BERMANN, VASILI (Zeev Wolf) 
BERNSTEIN, NATHAN OSIPOVICH 
BERNSTEIN-KOGAN (Cohen), JAcoB 
BIENSTOK, JUDAH LEIB 

BIKERMAN, JOSEPH 

BLIOKH, IVAN STANISLAVOVICH 
BLUMENFELD, EMANUEL 
BLUMENFELD, HERMANN FADDEYEVICH 
BOGROV, DMITRI 

BONNER, ELENA GEORGIEVNA 
BOROCHOV, BER (Dov) 

BORODIN, MICHAEL MARKOVITSCH 
BRAFMAN, JACOB 

BRAMSON, LEON (Leonty) 

BRANDT, BORIS (Baruch) 

BRAUN, ABRAHAM 

BRODSKI 

BRUCK, GRIGORI 

BRUTZKUS, BORIS DOV 

BRUTZKUS, JULIUS 

BUCHMIL, JOSHUA HESHEL 

BULAN 

BUNIN, HAYYIM ISAAC 

CATHERINE II 

CHMIELNICKI, BOGDAN 

DAN, FYODOR ILYICH 

DASHEWSKI, PINHAS 

DENIKIN, ANTON IVANOVICH 
DERZHAVIN, GABRIEL ROMANOVICH 
DEUTSCH, LEO (Lev Grigoryevich) 
DIMANSTEIN, SIMON 

DISKIN, CHAIM 

DOBIN, SHIMON (Shimoni) 
DRAGUNSKI, DAVID ABRAMOVICH 
DUBIN, MORDECAI 

DUBNOW, ZE EV 

DYMSHYTS, VENIAMIN E. 

EFRON, ILYA 

EHRLICH, EUGEN 

EICHENBAUM (Gelber), JACOB 
EISENSTADT, ISAIAH (Isay) 
EISMANN, MOSES 

ELIASBERG, MORDECAI 

ESTHER 

FEINBERG, DAVID 

FOMIN, YEFIM MOISEYEVICH 
FRIEDLAND 
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FRIEDMAN, NAPHTALI 

FRUMKIN, BORIS MARKOVICH 

FUENN, SAMUEL JOSEPH 

GAMARNIK, YAN BORISOVICH 

GELFOND (Gelfand), ALEXANDER 
LAZAREVICH (Israel) 

GERSHUNI, GRIGORI ANDREYEVICH 

GOLDBERG, ISAAC LEIB 

GOLDBERG, J. B. 

GOLDENBERG-GETROITMAN, LAZAR 

GOLDENWEISER, ALEXANDER 
SOLOMONOVICH 

GOLDSTEIN, ALEXANDER 

GOLITSYN, COUNT NIKOLAI NIKOLAYEVICH 

GOTS 

GOZHANSKY, SAMUEL 

GRULEV, MIKHAIL VLADIMIROVICH 

GRUNBERG, ABRAHAM 

GRUSENBERG, OSCAR OSIPOVICH 

GUENZBURG 

GUENZBURG 

GUREVICH, MOSHE 

GUSEV, SERGEI IVANOVICH 

GUSINSKY, VLADIMIR ALEXANDROVICH 

HELFMAN, HESSIA MEYEROVNA 

HESSEN, JOSEPH VLADIMIROVICH 

HORODISCHTSCH, LEON 

HOROWITZ, AARON JUDAH LOEB (Leon) 

IGNATYEV, COUNT NIKOLAI PAVLOVICH 

JASINOWSKI, ISRAEL ISIDORE 

JOFFE, ADOLPH ABRAMOVICH 

JOSEPH 

KAGANOVICH, LAZAR MOISEYEVICH 

KAHAN, BARUCH MORDECAI 

KAMENEYV, LEV BORISOVICH 

KATKOV, MIKHAIL NIKIFOROVICH 

KATZENELSON, NISSAN 

KAUFMAN, AVRAHAM YOSIFOVICH 

KHODORKOVSKY, MIKHAIL BORISOVICH 

KOLTSOV, MIKHAIL 

KOSSOVSKI, VLADIMIR 

KOSTOMAROV, NIKOLAI IVANOVICH 

KREININ, MEIR 

KREISER, JACOB GRIGORYEVICH 

KREMER, ARKADI (Aaron, Alexander) 

KRUSHEVAN, PAVOLAKI 

KULISHER 

KUPERNIK; ABRAHAM 

KURSKY, FRANZ 

LANDAU, ADOLPH 

LANDAU, GREGORY ADOLFOVICH 

LARIN, YURI 


LASERSON, MAX 

LATZKY-BERTHOLDI, JACOB ZE EV WOLF 
(Wilhelm) 

LENIN, VLADIMIR ILYICH 

LESTSCHINSKY, JOSEPH 

LEVIN, EMANUEL 

LEVIN, SHMARYA 

LEVINE, EUGENE 

LEVIN-SHATZKES, YIZHAK 

LIPMAN, LEVI 

LITVINOV, MAXIM MAXIMOVICH 

LOZOVSKI, SOLOMON ABRAMOVICH (Dridzo) 

LUBARSKY, ABRAHAM ELIJAH 

LVOVICH, DAVID 

MANDELBERG, AVIGDOR (Victor) 

MANDELSTAMM, MAX EMMANUEL 

MANEVICH, LEV YEFIMOVICH 

MARGOLIN, ARNOLD 

MARTOV, JULIUS 

MAZEH, JACOB 

MEDEM, VLADIMIR 

MEISEL, NOAH 

MEKHLIS, LEV ZAKHAROVICH 

MINOR, OSIP S. (Joseph) 

MINTZ, PAUL 

MORDOVTSEV, DANIIL LUKICH 

MORDVINOV, NICOLAI SEMIONOVICH 

MORGULIS, MANASSEH (Mikhail) 

MYSH, MICHAEL 

NAIDITSCH, ISAAC ASHER 

NATANSON, MARK 

NEVZLIN, LEONID 

NICHOLAS 

NISSELOVICH, LEOPOLD (Eliezer) 

NOTKIN, NATA 

NOVOMEYSKY, MOSHE 

NOVOSILTSEV, NICOLAI NIKOLAYEVICH 

NUDEL, IDA 

NUROCK, MORDECHAI 

OBADIAH 

OLGIN, MOSHE J. 

PASSOVER, ALEXANDER 

PAUL I 

PERETZ, ABRAHAM 

PERGAMENT, OSIP YAKOVLEVICH 

PETLYURA, SIMON 

PINSKER, LEON (Judah Leib) 

PLEHVE, VYACHESLAV KONSTANTINOVICH 
VON 

POBEDONOSTSEV, KONSTANTIN PETROVICH 

POLYAKOV 

PORTUGALOV, BENJAMIN OSIPOVICH 

RADEK, KARL 

RAFES, MOSES 

RATNER, MARC BORISOVICH 

REVUSKY, ABRAHAM 

ROSENTHAL, LEON (Judah Leib) 

SCHATZ-ANIN, MAX 

SCHWARZ, SOLOMON 

SHARANSKY, NATAN (Anatoly) 
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SHEFTEL, MIKHAIL 

SHMUSHKEVICH, YAACOV 

SILBERFARB, MOSES 

SLIOZBERG, HENRY 

SLONIMSKI, LEONID ZINOVYEVICH 

SPEYER, BENJAMIN 

STALIN, JOSEPH VISSARIONOVICH 

STEINBERG, ISAAC NAHMAN 

STERN, BEZALEL 

STERN, GRIGORI 

STIEGLITZ 

SVERDLOV, YAKOV MIKHAILOVICH 

SYRKIN, JOSHUA (Grigory) 

SYRKIN, MOSES NAHUM SOLOMONOVICH 

TARNOPOL, JOACHIM HAYYIM 

TEITEL, JACOB 

TEMKIN, ASHER 

TIOMKIN, VLADIMIR (Zeev) 

TROTSKY, LEV DAVIDOVICH 

TSHEMERISKI, ALEXANDER (Solomon) 

UVAROV, SERGEY SEMYONOVICH 

VARSHAVSKI, ABRAHAM 

VINAWER, MAXIM 

VOZNITSYN, ALEXANDER ARTEMYEVICH 

WALDMANN, ISRAEL 

WEINRUB, MATVEY 

WEINSTEIN, AARON 

WEIZMANN 

WITTE, SERGEY YULYEVICH, COUNT 

YAKIR, YONAH 

YAROSLAVSKY, YEMELYAN 

ZAK, ABRAM 

ZAM, ZVI HERZ 

ZASLAVSKY, DAVID 

ZEDERBAUM, ALEXANDER 

ZEITLIN, HILLEL 

ZEMLYACHKA (Zalkind), ROZALIYA 
SAMOYLOVNA 

ZINOVIEV, GRIGORI YEVSEYEVICH 

ZLATOPOLSKY, HILLEL 

ZUCKERMANN, ELIEZER 

ZUNDELEVITCH, AARON 


Religion 

ABU ‘IMRAN AL-TIFLISI 

EPSTEIN, BARUCH HA-LEVI 

JEWNIN, ABRAHAM JONAH 

LILIENTHAL, MAX (Menahem) 

MASKILEISON, ABRAHAM BEN JUDAH LEIB 

MOSES OF KIEV 

OLSCHWANGER, ISAAC WOLF 

RABINOWICH (Rabinowitsch), ELIYAHU 
AKIVA 

ROSEN, JOSEPH BEN ISAAC 

SCHLIEFER, SOLOMON 

SERL BAS JACOB BEN WOLF KRANZ 

SILBERSTEIN, SOLOMON JOSEPH 

VOLOZHINER, HAYYIM BEN ISAAC 

VOLOZHINER, ISAAC BEN HAYYIM 

WIERNIKORSKI, JUDAH 
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YOFFEY 
ZIRELSON, JUDAH LEIB 


Science 

ABELMANN, ILYA SOLOMOVITCH 
ABRAMOWITZ, EMIL 

ALFEROV, ZHOREZ I. 

BAKST, NICOLAI (Noah) IGNATYEVICH 
CYON, ELIE DE 

FRANK, ILJA MIKHAILOVICH 
FREIDLINA, RAKHIL KHATSKELEVNA 
FRENKEL, JACOB ILICH 

FROLKIS, VLADIMIR VENIAMIOVICH 
FRUMKIN, ALEKSANDR NAUMOVICH 
GELFAND, IZRAIL MOISEVICH 
GELFOND, ALEKSANDR OSIPOVICH 
GINZBURG, VITALY LAZAREVICH 
GRINBERG, ALEKSANDER ABRAMOVICH 
GUREVICH, MIKHAIL IOSIFOVICH 
GURWITSCH, ALEXANDER GAVRILOVICH 
JOFFE, ABRAHAM FEODOROVICH 
KABACHNIK, MARTIN IZRAILOVICH 
KANTOROVICH, LEONID 
KAZARNOVSKI, ISAAC ABRAMOVICH 
LANDAU, LEV DAVIDOVICH 

LIPKIN, YOM TOV LIPMAN 
LOEWINSON-LESSING, FRANZ YULYEVICH 
MANDELSHTAM, LEONID ISAAKOVICH 
PIROGOV, NIKOLAI 

RABINOVICH, ISAAK MOSEYEVICH 
ROGINSKI, SIMON ZALMANOVICH 
SAMOILOVICH, RUDOLPH LAZAREVICH 
STERN, LINA SOLOMONOVNA 

TALMUD, DAVID L. 

TAMM, IGOR YEVGENYEVICH 
VEKSLER, VLADIMIR 

ZELDOVICH, YAKOV BORISOVICH 
ZENKEVICH, LEV ALEKSANDROVICH 
ZILBER, LEV ALEKSANDROVICH 


8) Yugoslavia 


MAIN SURVEYS 
YUGOSLAVIA 
YUGOSLAV LITERATURE 


COMMUNITIES 
ADA 

BANJA LUKA 
BELGRADE 
DUBROVNIK 
LJUBLJANA 
MARIBOR 
MONASTIR 
NIS 

NOVI SAD 
OCHRIDA 
OSIJEK (Eszek) 
RIJEKA 
SARAJEVO 
SENTA 
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SKOPLJE (Skopje) 
SOMBOR 
SPLIT 
SUBOTICA 
TRAVNIK 
VARAZDIN 
VINKOVCI 
ZAGREB 
ZEMUN 
ZENICA 
ZRENJANIN 


BIOGRAPHIES 
ALBAHARI, DAVID 
ALBALA, DAVID 
ALCALAY, ISAAC 
ALKALAI, DAVID 
ALKALAJ, ARON 
BARUH, BORA 
BIHALJI MERIN, OTO 
DAVICO, HAJIM S. 
DAVICO, LUJO 
DAVICO, OSCAR 
DAVID, FILIP 
DEBRECENJI, JOZEF 
DOHANJ, JULIJE 
ERLICH, VERA STEIN 
EVENTOV, YAKIR 
FELDMAN, MIROSLAV 
FINCI, ELI 


FREIBERGER, MIROSLAV SALOM 


GLID, NANDOR 
GOTTLIEB, HINKO 
HABILLO, ELISHA 
HAJIM, JISRAEL 
HERMAN, OSKAR 
IVANJI, IVAN 
JUN-BRODA, INA 
KADELBURG, LAVOSLAV 
KAMHI, LEON 

KIS, DANILO (Daniel) 
KONFINO, ZAK 
LEBOVIC, DJORDJE 
LEVI, MORITZ 

LICHT, ALEXANDER 
LIVNI, HILLEL 
LOEWENTHAL, ZDENKO 
MANDL, SAADIA 
NAHMIJAS, DANILO 
NAJMAN, JULIJA 
OFNER, FRANCIS-AMIR 
PAPO, IZIDOR JOSEF 
PIJADE, MOSA 


ROMANO, SAMUEL 
ROTEM, CVI (Zv1) 
SAMOKOVLIJA, ISAK 
SINKO, ERVIN 
TISMA, ALEKSANDAR 
VAJS, ALBERT 


g. United States 


MAIN SURVEYS 

AMERICA 

UNITED STATES LITERATURE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


GENERAL ENTRIES 
AGRICULTURE 

ART 

ASSIMILATION 
BLACK-JEWISH RELATIONS IN U.S. 
CEMETERY 

CHOIRS 

CONSERVATIVE JUDAISM 
FAMILY, AMERICAN JEWISH 
GALVESTON PLAN 
HISTORIOGRAPHY 
HOSPITALS 

JEWISH STUDIES 

LABOR 

LOEB-LEOPOLD CASE 

NEW LEFT 

NEWSPAPERS, HEBREW 
PITTSBURGH PLATFORM 
POLLARD AFFAIR 
RABBINICAL TRAINING, AMERICAN 
RECONSTRUCTIONISM 
REFORM JUDAISM 
ROSENBERG CASE 


COMMUNITIES 
AKRON 
ALABAMA 
ALASKA 
ALBANY 
ALBUQUERQUE 
ANN ARBOR 
ARIZONA 
ARKANSAS 
ATLANTA 
ATLANTIC CITY 
AUSTIN 
BALTIMORE 
BERGEN COUNTY 
BIRMINGHAM 
BOSTON 
BRIDGEPORT 
BROWARD COUNTY 
BUFFALO 
CALIFORNIA 
CAMDEN 
CHARLESTON 
CHARLOTTE 
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CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 
COLORADO 
COLUMBUS 
CONNECTICUT 
DALLAS 

DAYTON 

DELAWARE 

DENVER 

DETROIT 

DURHAM 

EL PASO 

ESSEX COUNTY 

FALL RIVER 

FLORIDA 

GARY 

GEORGIA 
HARRISBURG 
HARTFORD 

HAWAII 

HOUSTON 

HUDSON COUNTY 
IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 
INDIANAPOLIS 

IOWA 

JACKSONVILLE 
KANSAS 

KANSAS CITY 
KENTUCKY 

KIRYAS JOEL 
LAKEWOOD 
LANCASTER 

LAS VEGAS 

LEE AND CHARLOTTE COUNTIES 
LEHIGH VALLEY 
LONG BEACH 

LOS ANGELES 
LOUISIANA 
LOUISVILLE 
MADISON 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MEMPHIS 
MIAMI-DADE COUNTY 
MICHIGAN 
MIDDLESEX COUNTY 
MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS-SAINT PAUL 
MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 
MISSOURI 
MONMOUTH COUNTY 
MONTANA 

MORRIS AND SUSSEX COUNTIES 
NAPLES AND COLLIER COUNTIES 
NASHVILLE 
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NEBRASKA 
NEVADA 

NEW BEDFORD 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW HAVEN 

NEW JERSEY 

NEW LONDON 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW ORLEANS 
NEW SQUARE 
NEW YORK CITY 
NEW YORK STATE 
NEWPORT 
NORFOLK 

NORTH CAROLINA 
NORWALK AND WESTPORT 
OAKLAND 

OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 
OMAHA 

ORANGE COUNTY 
OREGON 
ORLANDO 

PALM BEACH COUNTY 
PALM SPRINGS 
PASSAIC-CLIFTON 
PATERSON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PHILADELPHIA 
PHOENIX 
PITTSBURGH 
PORTLAND 
RHODE ISLAND 
RICHMOND 
ROCHESTER 
ROCKLAND COUNTY 
SACRAMENTO 
SAN ANTONIO 
SAN DIEGO 

SAN FRANCISCO BAY AREA 
SAN GABRIEL AND POMONA VALLEY 
SAN JOSE 

SANTA CRUZ 
SARASOTA 
SAVANNAH 
SCHENECTADY 
SCRANTON 
SEATTLE 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
SPRINGFIELD 

ST. LOUIS 

ST. PETERSBURG 
STAMFORD 
SYRACUSE 
TALLAHASSEE 
TAMPA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
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CommMunNITIES (continued) 


TOLEDO 

TRENTON 

TUCSON 

UNION COUNTY 

UTAH 

UTICA 

VERMONT 

VINELAND 

VIRGINIA 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 
WASHINGTON 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
WILKES-BARRE AND KINGSTON 
WILMINGTON 
WISCONSIN 
WORCESTER 

WYOMING 
YOUNGSTOWN 


ORGANIZATIONS 

AMERICA-ISRAEL CULTURAL FOUNDATION 

AMERICAN ACADEMY FOR JEWISH RESEARCH 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR JEWISH EDUCATION 

AMERICAN COUNCIL FOR JUDAISM 

AMERICAN GATHERING OF JEWISH HOLOCAUST 
SURVIVORS 

AMERICAN ISRAEL PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 
(AIPAC) 

AMERICAN JEWISH ARCHIVES 

AMERICAN JEWISH COMMITTEE 

AMERICAN JEWISH CONFERENCE 

AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS 

AMERICAN JEWISH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 

AMERICAN SEPHARDI FEDERATION 

AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR JEWISH MUSIC 

AMERICAN ZIONIST MOVEMENT (AZM) 

AMIT: MIZRACHI WOMEN’S ORGANIZATION OF 
AMERICA 

ANTI-DEFAMATION LEAGUE 

ASSOCIATION FOR JEWISH STUDIES 

BALTIMORE HEBREW UNIVERSITY 

BNAI BRITH 

BOARD OF DELEGATES OF AMERICAN ISRAELITES 

BONDS, STATE OF ISRAEL 

BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY 

BRANDEIS-BARDIN INSTITUT 

BRITH ABRAHAM 

CENTER FOR JEWISH HISTORY 

CENTRAL CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN 
RABBIS 

CITY OF HOPE NATIONAL MEDICAL CENTER 

CLAL 


COALITION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF JEWISH 
EDUCATION 

CONFERENCE OF PRESIDENTS OF MAJOR 
AMERICAN JEWISH ORGANIZATIONS 

CONFERENCE ON JEWISH SOCIAL STUDIES 

CONGRESS FOR JEWISH CULTURE 

COUNCIL OF JEWISH FEDERATIONS AND WELFARE 
FUNDS 

DROPSIE UNIVERSITY 

EDAH 

EMMA LAZARUS FEDERATION OF JEWISH 
WOMEN’S CLUBS 

ETHICAL CULTURE 

FARBAND 

FREE SONS OF ISRAEL 

GRATZ COLLEGE 

HADASSAH, THE WOMENS ZIONIST 
ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA 

HAVURAH 

HEBREW COLLEGE 

HEBREW IMMIGRANT AID SOCIETY 

HEBREW THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE 

HEBREW UNION COLLEGE-JEWISH INSTITUTE OF 
RELIGION 

HE-HALUTZ 

HERZLIAH HEBREW TEACHERS INSTITUTE 

HILLEL 

HISTADRUT IVRIT OF AMERICA 

INDUSTRIAL REMOVAL 

INSTITUTE OF SOUTHERN JEWISH LIFE 

INSTITUTE OF TRADITIONAL JUDAISM, THE 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF JEWISH 
GENEOLOGICAL SOCIETIES 

INTERNATIONAL LADIES GARMENT WORKERS 
UNION 

ISRAEL POLICY FORUM 

JEWISH AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 

JEWISH BOOK COUNCIL 

JEWISH CAMPING 

JEWISH COMMUNAL SERVICE ASSOCIATION OF 
NORTH AMERICA 

JEWISH COUNCIL ON PUBLIC AFFAIRS 

JEWISH CULTURAL RECONSTRUCTION 

JEWISH EDUCATION SERVICE OF NORTH AMERICA 

JEWISH LABOR COMMITTEE 

JEWISH MUSEUM 

JEWISH PUBLICATION SOCIETY OF AMERICA 

JEWISH SOCIALIST VERBAND 

JEWISH TEACHERS SEMINARY AND PEOPLE'S 
UNIVERSITY 

JEWISH THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF AMERICA, 
THE 

JEWISH WAR VETERANS OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 

LABOR ZIONIST ALLIANCE (AMEINU) 

LAURA AND ALVIN SIEGAL COLLEGE OF JUDAIC 
STUDIES 

LEAGUE FOR ISRAEL, THE AMERICAN JEWISH 
MAGNES MEMORIAL MUSEUM 

MENORAH ASSOCIATION AND MENORAH JOURNAL 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON SOVIET JEWRY 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF TEMPLE SISTERHOODS 

NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR JEWISH CULTURE 

NATIONAL HAVURAH COMMITTEE 

NATIONAL JEWISH CENTER FOR IMMUNOLOGY 

NATIONAL JEWISH DEMOCRATIC COUNCIL 

NATIONAL MUSEUM OF AMERICAN JEWISH 
HISTORY 

NATIONAL YIDDISH BOOK CENTER 

NEW ISRAEL FUND 

PIONEER WOMEN 

POALEI AGUDAT ISRAEL 

PROGRESSIVE JEWISH ALLIANCE 

RABBINICAL ALLIANCE OF AMERICA 

RABBINICAL ASSEMBLY 

RABBINICAL COUNCIL OF AMERICA 

RECONSTRUCTIONIST RABBINICAL COLLEGE 

REPUBLICAN JEWISH COALITION 

SIMON WIESENTHAL CENTER 

SKIRBALL CULTURAL CENTER 

SPERTUS INSTITUTE OF JEWISH STUDIES 

STUDENT STRUGGLE FOR SOVIET JEWRY 

SYNAGOGUE COUNCIL OF AMERICA, THE 

TIKKUN 

TORAH UMESORAH 

TOURO COLLEGE 

UNION OF COUNCILS FOR JEWS IN FORMER 
SOVIET UNION 

UNION OF ORTHODOX JEWISH CONGREGATIONS 
OF AMERICA 

UNION OF ORTHODOX RABBIS OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA 

UNION OF REFORM JUDAISM 

UNION OF SEPHARDIC CONGREGATIONS 

UNITED JEWISH COMMUNITIES 

UNITED STATES HOLOCAUST MEMORIAL MUSEUM 

UNITED SYNAGOGUE OF AMERICA 

UNIVERSITY OF JUDAISM 

VAAD HA-HATZALAH 

WOMEN’S LEAGUE FOR CONSERVATIVE JUDAISM 

WORKMEN'S CIRCLE 

YESHIVA UNIVERSITY 

YESHIVAS CHOVEVEI TORAH 

YIDDISHER KULTUR FARBAND 

YOUNG ISRAEL, THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 

YOUNG JUDAEA 

ZIONIST ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA (Z.0.A.) 


PUBLICATIONS 
AMERICAN HEBREW, THE 
AMERICAN ISRAELITE 
AMERICAN JEWESS 
ARBEITER-ZEITUNG 
ARTSCROLL 
COMMENTARY 

DIE DEBORAH 

JEWISH DAILY FORWARD 
JEWISH DAY 

JEWISH MESSENGER, THE 
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JEWISH MORNING JOURNAL 

JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW 

JEWISH WOMAN, THE 

LILITH 

MENORAH ASSOCIATION AND MENORAH JOURNAL 
MIDSTREAM 

MORNING FREIHEIT 

TIKKUN 

TSUKUNFT 


BIOGRAPHIES 
Academic Life 
ABELSON, HAROLD HERBERT 
ABRAHAMSEN, DAVID 
ABRAM, MORRIS BERTHOLD 
ABRAMOVITZ, MOSES 
ABRAMOWICZ, DINA 
ACKERMAN, NATHAN WARD 
ADELSON, HOWARD LAURENCE 
ADLER, CYRUS 
ADLER, FELIX 
ADLER, MORTIMER JEROME 
ADLER, SELIG 
ADLERBLUM, NIMA 
AGUS, IRVING ABRAHAM 
AIKEN, HENRY DAVID 
AKERLOF, GEORGE 
ALEXANDER, FRANZ 
ALMOND, GABRIEL ABRAHAM 
ALTMAN, OSCAR LOUIS 
APTER, DAVID ERNEST 
ARENDT, HANNAH 
ARNSTEIN, WALTER LEONARD 
ARROW, KENNETH JOSEPH 
ASKOWITH, DORA 
AUERBACH, CARL, A. 
AUSUBEL, DAVID PAUL 
AUSUBEL, NATHAN 
BAILYN, BERNARD 
BAKAN, DAVID 
BAMBERGER, FRITZ 
BAND, ARNOLD 
BARDIN, SHLOMO 
BARON, SALO (Shalom) WITTMAYER 
BASKIN, JUDITH 
BAUMGARDT, DAVID 
BECKER, GARY STANLEY 
BEER, GEORGE LOUIS 
BELL, DANIEL 
BENARDETE, MAIR JOSE 
BENDIX, REINHARD 
BENEDEK, THERESE F. 
BEN-HORIN, MEIR 
BERENBAUM, MICHAEL 
BERGER, DAVID 
BERGSON, ABRAM 
BERKOVITS, ELIEZER 
BERKSON, ISAAC BAER 
BERNARD, JESSIE 
BERNSTEIN, HARRY 
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BERNSTEIN, SIMON 

BESSO, HENRY 
BETTELHEIM, BRUNO 
BIALE, DAVID 
BICKERMAN, ELIAS JOSEPH 
BIDNEY, DAVID 

BIEBER, MARGARETE 
BILDERSEE, ADELE 
BIRNBAUM, PHILIP 

BLACK, MAX 

BLAU, JOSEPH LEON 

BLAU, PETER MICHAEL 
BLOCH, HERBERT 
BLONDHEIM, DAVID SIMON 
BLOOM, SOLOMON FRANK 
BLOOMFIELD, LEONARD 
BLOOMFIELD, MAURICE 
BLUM, JEROME 

BOAS, FRANZ 

BOAS, GEORGE 

BOKSER, BARUCH 
BOORSTIN, DANIEL J. 
BORAH, WOODROW WILSON 
BOSKOFF, ALVIN 

BOYARIN, DANIEL 
BRODSKY, STANLEY L. 


BRONFENBRENNER, MARTIN 


BROUDY, HARRY SAMUEL 
BROWNING, CHRISTOPHER 
BRUNER, JEROME 

BUHLER, CHARLOTTE 
BUNZEL, RUTH LEAH 
BUTLER, JUDITH 
BUTTENWIESER, MOSES 
CAHNMAN, WERNER J. 
CALABRESI, GUIDO 
CANTOR, NORMAN FRANK 
CAPLAN, HARRY 
CARLEBACH, ELISHEVA 


CARMILLY-WEINBERGER, MOSHE 


CHAZAN, ROBERT 

CHEIN, ISIDOR 

CHERNISS, HAROLD 
CHESLER, PHYLLIS 
CHOMSKY, NOAM AVRAM 
CHOMSKY, WILLIAM 
CHOPER, JESSE 

COHEN, BOAZ 

COHEN, GERSON D. 
COHEN, I. BERNARD 
COHEN, MORRIS RAPHAEL 
COHEN, NAOMI w. 
COHEN, NATHAN EDWARD 


COHEN, SAUL BERNARD 
COHEN, SHAYE J.D. 

COHEN, WILBUR JOSEPH 
COLEMAN, EDWARD DAVIDSON 
COLM, GERHARD 

COSER, LEWIS A. 

COSER, ROSE LAUB 

CREMIN, LAWRENCE ARTHUR 
DAVIDSON, ISRAEL 

DAVIS, DAVID BRION 

DAVIS, MOSHE 

DAVIS, NATALIE ZEMON 
DAWIDOWICZ, LUCY 
DEINARD, EPHRAIM 
DELOUGAZ, PIERRE PINCHAS 
DENMARK, FLORENCE LEVIN 
DEUTSCH, GOTTHARD 
DIAMOND, SIGMUND 
DIESENDRUCK, ZEVI 
DIMITROVSKY, CHAIM ZALMAN 
DINER, HASIA 

DINITZ, SIMON 

DONIGER, WENDY 

DORFF, ELLIOT N. 

DORFMAN, JOSEPH 
DRACHSLER, JULIUS 
DUBERMAN, MARTIN 

DUKER, ABRAHAM GORDON 
DWORKIN, RONALD 

EATON, JOSEPH w. 

ECKARDT, ROY A. 

EDMAN, IRWIN 

EDWARDS, PAUL 

EFROS, ISRAEL ISAAC 
EHRLICH, ARNOLD BOGUMIL 
EISEN, ARNOLD 

EISENSTADT, ABRAHAM SELDIN 
EISENSTEIN, JUDAH DAVID 
ELAZAR, DANIEL J. 

EMBER, AARON 

EMERY, RICHARD WILDER 
ENDELMAN, TODD 

EPSTEIN, ABRAHAM 

EULAU, HEINZ 

EZEKIEL, MORDECAI JOSEPH BRILL 
FABRICANT, SOLOMON 
FARBER, MARVIN 

FEIGIN, SAMUEL ISAAC 
FEIGL, HERBERT 

FEILER, ARTHUR 

FEIS, HERBERT 

FELDMAN, LOUIS 

FELLNER, WILLIAM JOHN 
FERNBERGER, SAMUEL 
FEUER, LEWIS SAMUEL 
FILLER, LOUIS 

FINE, REUBEN 

FINE, SIDNEY 

FINER, HERMAN 

FINKEL, JOSHUA 
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FINKELSTEIN, JACOB JOEL 
FISCHEL, WALTER JOSEPH 
FISCHER, LOUIS 

FISCHER, STANLEY 

FISHBANE, MICHAEL 

FISHMAN, JOSHUA AARON 
FLEXNER 

FLEXNER, ABRAHAM 

FLUSSER, DAVID 

FOX, MARVIN 

FREEDMAN, JAMES 

FREIDUS, ABRAHAM SOLOMON 
FRIED, MORTON HERBERT 
FRIEDLAENDER, ISRAEL 
FRIEDMAN, LEE MAX 

FRIEDMAN, MILTON 

FRIEDMAN, SHAMMA 
FRYMER-KENSKY, TIKVA 

GANDZ, SOLOMON 

GARTNER, LLOYD P. 

GAY (Froehlich), PETER JACK (Joachim) 
GELB, IGNACE JAY 

GERSHOY, LEO 

GEVIRTZ, STANLEY 

GILBERT, FELIX 

GILBERT, MILTON 

GILLIGAN, CAROL 

GILLMAN, NEAL 

GINOTT, HAIM G. 

GINSBERG, HAROLD LOUIS 
GINSBURG, NORTON SIDNEY 
GINZBERG, ELI 

GINZBERG, LOUIS 

GITIN, SEYMOUR 

GLATZER, NAHUM NORBERT 
GLAZER, NATHAN 

GLOCK, CHARLES 

GLUECK, NELSON 

GLUECK, SHELDON 

GOFFMAN, ERVING 

GOITEIN, SHLOMO Dov (Fritz) 
GOLB, NORMAN 

GOLDBERG, HARVEY 
GOLDENWEISER, ALEXANDER ALEXANDROVICH 
GOLDENWEISER, EMANUEL ALEXANDROVICH 
GOLDIN, JUDAH 

GOLDMAN, ERIC FREDERICK 
GOLDMAN, HETTY 

GOLDMAN, MARTIN 

GOLDSMITH, RAYMOND WILLIAM 
GOODENOUGH, ERWIN RAMSDELL 
GOODMAN, NELSON 

GOODMAN, PAUL 

GOOR, YEHUDAH 

GORDIS, ROBERT 

GORDON, CYRUS HERZL 

GORDON, MILTON M. 

GORNICK, VIVIAN 

GOTTHEIL, RICHARD JAMES HORATIO 
GOTTSCHALK, LOUIS REICHENTAL 
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GOTTSCHALL, MORTON 
GOULD, SAMUEL BROOKNER 
GRAYZEL, SOLOMON 

GREEN, ARTHUR 
GREENBERG, JOSEPH 
GREENBERG, MOSHE 
GREENFIELD, JONAS CARL 
GREENSTONE, JULIUS HILLEL 
GROSS, CHARLES 

GURALNIK, DAVID 
GURWITSCH, AARON 
GUTMANN, AMY 
GUTTMACHER, MANFRED 
GUTTMAN, LOUIS 

HABER, SAMUEL L. 

HABER, WILLIAM 

HADAS, MOSES 

HALKIN, ABRAHAM SOLOMON 
HALLE, MORRIS 

HALPERN, BENJAMIN 


HAMEROW, THEODORE STEPHEN 


HANDLIN, OSCAR 


HANFMANN, GEORGE MAXIM ANOSSOV 


HARRIS, MARVIN 
HARRIS, ZELLIG SABBETAI 
HARRISSE, HENRY 
HARTMAN, GEOFFREY 
HAUPT, PAUL 

HAUSER, PHILIP MORRIS 
HEILBRUN, CAROLYN G. 
HEILPRIN 

HELLER, HAYYIM 
HELLMAN, CLARISSE DORIS 
HENRY, JULES 

HERBERG, WILL 
HERSKOVITS, MELVILLE JEAN 
HEXTER, JACK H. 

HILBERG, RAUL 
HIMMELFARB, GERTRUDE 
HIRSCHMAN, ALBERT OTTO 
HOFSTADTER, RICHARD 
HOOK, SIDNEY 

HOSCH ANDER, JACOB 
HOSELITZ, BERTHOLD FRANK 
HURWITZ, SAMUEL JUSTIN 
HUSIK, ISAAC 

HYMAN, HAROLD MELVIN 
HYMAN, PAULA E. 
INKELES, ALEX 

INSDORF, ANNETTE 
JACOBSON, ANNA 
JANOWITZ, MORRIS 
JANOWSKY, OSCAR ISAIAH 
JASNY, NAUM 

JASTROW 

JONAS, HANS 

JOSEPH, SAMUEL 
JOSEPHSON, MATTHEW 
JUSTMAN, JOSEPH 
KABAKOFF, JACOB 
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Map 2. Extent of the Bar Kokhba revolt in its third and fourth years. After 
Y. Aharoni, Carta’s “Atlas of the Bible,’ Heb. ed., 1966. 


the Senate of his victory he did not begin with the usual for- 
mula: “I and my army are well.” Dio Cassius states that the 
insurrection, which was prepared in detail, spread until “the 
whole of Judea was in revolt” (he referred apparently to most 
of Erez Israel, including Galilee and Golan). He further states 
that the Jews “throughout the world” supported the uprising 
as did non-Jews, too, and it was “as though the whole world 
raged.” In its scope and vehemence, the revolt assumed the di- 
mensions of a war which constituted a threat to the empire. As 
usual with Roman historians, Dio Cassius cites a supernatu- 
ral omen, to show that the destruction of Judea was predes- 
tined, when he states that the “sanctified” tomb of Solomon 
had fallen down of itself. 

Greek and Roman inscriptions mention the participation 
in the war of detachments of legions brought from all parts of 
the empire, from Egypt and as far away as Britain - the Tenth 
“Fretensis,” the Third “Cyrenaica,” the Fourth “Scythica,” the 
Second “Trajana,’ the Twenty-Second “Diotrajana” legions, 
and perhaps also the Sixth “Ferrata” legion. The Syrian navy 
also presumably took part in the war. Although exact figures 
cannot be computed since these were auxiliary troops and de- 
tachments of legions, the magnitude of the Roman army in- 
dicates the dimensions of the war. Isolated evidence - an in- 
scription on a tomb, third-century talmudic references to the 
destruction of Galilee (BK 80a; TJ, Peah 7:1, 20a), the remarks 
of Sulpicius Severus (fourth century c.£.) on the rebellion of 
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the Jews in Syria and Palestine in the days of Hadrian - shows 
the revolt spread to the north of Erez Israel, to Beth-Shean 
and Galilee. However, the main conflict took place in Judea, 
the Shephelah, the mountains, and finally in the Judean Des- 
ert. 

The war apparently lasted about three and a half years, 
during which Jerusalem was taken by the rebels, as evident 
both from the inscription o°»w1? n17N” on coins of the revolt 
and perhaps also from the Judean Desert documents. Appian, 
a contemporary of the revolt, Eusebius, in his De Theophania, 
and Jerome (fifth century c.£.), in his commentary on Jere- 
miah 31:15, all state that Jerusalem was destroyed in the days 
of Hadrian. It would therefore appear that Bar Kokhba cap- 
tured the city and only after his military defeat did Hadrian 
regain control and destroy it. There may be an allusion to this 
in Midrashim which tell of Hadrian's entry into Jerusalem and 
his desecration of the Temple Mount (Tanh. B., Ex. 128; Ex. R. 
5:5, Deut. R. 3:13). Some maintain that the design on coins of 
the revolt, depicting a four-columned building surmounted 
by a star, symbolizes the Temple, and if the undated coins 
bearing the inscription o°»wr” nN or simply D°?w17" are 
indeed to be assigned to the third year of the revolt, Jerusalem 
was still in Bar Kokhba’s hands toward the end of the revolt 
in the third year of the war, that is, in Tishri 134 c.£. This is 
confirmed by one of the Judean Desert documents which is 
dated o>w(1)? nN? nen Naw) (“the third year of the free- 
dom of Jerusalem”). This scant evidence shows that during the 
Bar Kokhba revolt Jerusalem not only symbolized the yearn- 
ing for freedom but also served the political expression of 
the consolidation of the revolt and of its sway in Judea. There 
is, however, no evidence that the Temple was rebuilt at that 
time, nor is there any proof that Bar Kokhba was about to re- 
build the Temple. However, an altar may have been erected 
for sacred worship. 

Bar Kokhba made a final stand at *Bethar in the Judean 
Hills, but from the finds in the Judean Desert it would appear 
that after the fall of the last stronghold the flame of revolt con- 
tinued to flicker in the desert and in the vicinity of the Dead 
Sea. Nevertheless, in talmudic and midrashic sources Bethar 
represents the fortress in which the rebels found refuge, and 
its fall, along with the defeat of Bar Kokhba who met his death 
there, symbolizes the end of the revolt. The place was appar- 
ently chosen as the rebels’ main stronghold because of its 
strategic situation on the edge of a mountain overlooking the 
Valley of Sorek and dominating the important Jerusalem-Bet 
Guvrin road, and possibly also because of its fertile soil. Since 
it was not adequately fortified, Jerusalem could not serve as 
a stronghold. At that time Bethar was considered a large city 
(kerakh; Tj, Taan 4:8, 69a; Lam. R. 2:2 no. 4; cf. Mid. Hag. to 
Deut. 28:52), perhaps because numerous inhabitants from the 
entire neighborhood had gathered there, as attested by Jerome 
(in his commentary on Zech. 8:19), who mentions that many 
thousands of Jews found refuge in it - Bether ad quam multa 
milia confugerant Judaeorum (and cf. the midrashic references 
to 400 synagogues in Bethar). 
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KAGAN, SOLOMON ROBERT 
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KANTOR, JACOB ROBERT 
KANTOROWICZ, ERNST HARTWIG 
KAPLAN, ABRAHAM 
KARPF, MAURICE JOSEPH 
KATSH, ABRAHAM ISAAC 
KATZ, DANIEL 

KATZ, SOLOMON 

KATZ, STEVEN T. 
KAUFMANN, FELIX 
KAUFMANN, WALTER 
KELLER, MORTON 
KEMPNER, ROBERT MAX WASILII 
KEYSERLING, LEON H. 
KIRCHHEIMER, OTTO 
KLEIN, LAWRENCE ROBERT 
KOBRIN, SOLOMON 
KOFFKA, KURT 

KOHN, HANS 

KOHS, SAMUEL CALMIN 
KOMAROVSKY, MIRRA 
KONVITZ, MILTON RIDVAS 
KRAMER, SAMUEL NOAH 
KRAUS, MICHAEL 
KRIEGER, LEONARD 
KRIPKE, SAUL 

KRIS, ERNST 

KRISTELLER, PAUL OSKAR 
KRISTOL, IRVING 

KUBLIN, HYMAN 

KUGEL, JAMES 

KUHN, THOMAS S. 
KUZNETS, SIMON 

LAMM, NORMAN 

LANDES, DAVID SAUL 
LANDES, RUTH 

LANGER, LAWRENCE 
LAZARSFELD, PAUL F. 
LAZEROWITZ, MORRIS 
LEA, HENRY CHARLES 
LEAF, HAYIM 

LEHMANN, KARL 
LEHRMAN, DANIEL 
LEISERSON, WILLIAM MORRIS 
LENGYEL, EMIL 

LEON, HARRY JOSHUA 
LERNER, ABBA PETACHJA 
LERNER, GERDA 


LERNER, MAX 
LERNER, RALPH 

LESLAU, WOLF 

LEVENSON, JON 

LEVENSON, JOSEPH RICHMOND 
LEVIAS, CASPAR 

LEVIN, A. LEO 

LEVIN, NORA 

LEVINE, BARUCH 

LEVY, HARRY LOUIS 

LEVY, LEONARD WILLIAMS 
LEVY, MARION JOSEPH, JR. 
LEWIN, KURT ZADEK 

LEWIS, OSCAR 

LIBOWITZ, SAMUEL NEHEMIAH 
LICHTENSTEIN, WALTER 
LIEBERMAN, MYRON 
LIEBERMAN, SAUL 

LIPSET, SEYMOUR MARTIN 
LIPTZIN, SOL 

LOEWENSTEIN, KARL 

LOPEZ, ROBERT SABATINO 
LORGE, IRVING 

LOWE, ADOLPH 

LOWE, ELIAS AVERY 

LOWIE, ROBERT HARRY 
LUBIN, ISADOR 

LUBIN, SIMON JULIUS 
MACHLUP, FRITZ 

MAIER, JOSEPH 

MAISELS, MOSES HAYYIM (Misha) 
MALACHI, ELIEZER RAPHAEL 
MALKIEL, YAKOV 

MALLER, JULIUS BERNARD 
MALTER, HENRY 
MANDELBAUM, DAVID GOODMAN 
MANN, JACOB 

MANUEL, FRANK EDWARD 
MARCUS, JACOB RADER 
MARCUS, JOSEPH 

MARCUS, RALPH 

MARCUS, RUTH BARCAN 
MARCUSE, HERBERT 

MARGET, ARTHUR W. 
MARGOLIS, MAX LEOPOLD 
MARKOWITZ, HARRY M. 
MARSCHAK, JACOB 

MARWICK, LAWRENCE 

MARX, ALEXANDER 

MASLOW, ABRAHAM H. 


MAXIMON (Maximowski), SHALOM DOV BER 


MAYER, ARNO JOSEPH 


MEDNICK, MARTHA TAMARA SCHUCH 


MENES, ABRAM 
MERTON, ROBERT C. 
MERTON, ROBERT KING 
MEYER, MICHAEL 
MEYERHOFF, HANS 
MILGRAM, STANLEY 
MILGROM, JACOB 
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MISES, LUDWIG EDLER VON 
MODIGLIANI, FRANCO 
MONIS, JUDAH 

MOORE, GEORGE FOOT 
MORENO, JACOB 
MORGENSTERN, OSKAR 
MORGENTHAU, HANS JOACHIM 
MORRIS, RICHARD BRANDON 
MORTON, LOUIS C. 

MOSSE, GEORGE L. 
MYERHOFF, BARBARA 
NADLER, MARCUS 

NAGEL, ERNEST 

NASATIR, ABRAHAM PHINEAS 
NATHAN, ROBERT ROY 
NAUMBURG, MARGARET 
NEISSER, HANS PHILIPP 
NELSON, BENJAMIN 

NEMOY, LEON 

NETANYAHU, BENZION 
NEUGARTEN, BERNICE L. 
NEUSNER, JACOB 

NEWMAN, AUBREY 
NUSSBAUM, ARTHUR 

OKO, ADOLPH S. 

OPLER, MARVIN KAUFMANN 
OPLER, MORRIS EDWARD 
ORLINSKY, HARRY MEYER 
OSCHINSKY, LAWRENCE 
OSTROLENK, BERNHARD 
PAP, ARTHUR 

PASSOW, AARON HARRY 
PATAI, RAPHAEL 

PEIXOTTO, JESSICA BLANCHE 
PERLBERG, ABRAHAM NATHAN 
PERLMAN, JACOB 
PERLMANN, MOSHE 
PETEGORSKY, DAVID 
PFEFFER, LEO 

PFEIFFER, ROBERT HENRY 
PINSON, KOPPEL S. 

PIPES, RICHARD EDGAR 
POLANYI, KARL 
POMERANTZ, SIDNEY IRVING 
POPPER, WILLIAM 
POWDERMAKER, HORTENSE 
PRIBRAM, KARL 

PUTNAM, HILARY 

RADIN, PAUL 

RAISZ, ERWIN J. 

RAPPAPORT, ARMIN H. 
RAPPAPORT, ROY 

RATNER, SIDNEY 

RAZRAN, GREGORY 

REDL, FRITZ 

REICH, ROBERT BERNARD 
REICH, WILHELM 
REINHARZ, JEHUDA 

REVEL, BERNARD 

RIESMAN, DAVID 
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RISCHIN, MOSES 

RIVKIN, ELLIS 

RIVKIND, ISAAC 

RIVLIN, HARRY N. 

ROBACK, ABRAHAM AARON 
ROBINSON, EDWARD 
ROBISON, SOPHIA 

RODELL, FRED M. 

RODIN, JUDITH 

ROHEIM, GEZA 

ROSE, ARNOLD MARSHALL 
ROSENBACH, ABRAHAM SIMON WOLF 
ROSENBAUM, JONATHAN 
ROSENTHAL, ERICH 
ROSENTHAL, FRANZ 
ROSENTHAL, JUDAH 
ROSENTHAL, WILLIAM 
ROSKIES, DAVID 

ROSTOW, EUGENE VICTOR 
ROSTOW, WALT WHITMAN 
ROWE, LEO STANTON 
RUBINOW, ISAAC MAX 
RUDAVSKY, DAVID 

SACHAR, ABRAM LEON 
SACHS, HANNS 

SACHS, JULIUS 

SAHLINS, MARSHALL 
SALOMON, ALBERT 
SAMUELSON, PAUL ANTHONY 
SANDMEL, SAMUEL 

SAPIR, EDWARD 

SARNA, JONATHAN 

SARNA, NAHUM 

SAXON, DAVID STEPHEN 
SCHAECHTER, MORDKHE 
SCHAFER, STEPHEN 
SCHAPIRO, JACOB SALWYN 
SCHAPPES, MORRIS U. 
SCHARESTEIN, ZEVI 
SCHEFFLER, ISRAEL 
SCHEINDLIN, RAYMOND 
SCHIFFMAN, LAWRENCE 
SCHOLES, MYRON 
SCHRECKER, PAUL 
SCHWARTZ, ANNA JACOBSON 
SELIGMAN, EDWIN ROBERT ANDERSON 
SEMMEL, BERNARD 
SHANKS, HERSHEL 
SHAPIRO, DAVID S. 
SHAPIRO, HAROLD 
SHAPIRO, HARRY LIONEL 
SHARFMAN, ISAIAH LEO 
SHATZKY, JACOB 

SHEFFER, HENRY M. 

SHILS, EDWARD 

SHUB, DAVID 

SHULIM, JOSEPH ISIDORE 
SHULVASS, MOSES AVIGDOR 
SIMON, HERBERT ALEXANDER 
SINGER, MILTON B. 
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Academic Life (continued) 


SKLARE, MARSHALL 


SKOSS, SOLOMON LEON (Zalman Leib) 


SLAVSON, SAMUEL RICHARD 
SLONIMSKY, HENRY 
SMELSER, NEIL JOSEPH 
SMITH, JOHN MERLIN POWIS 
SMITH, JONATHAN 

SMITH, MORTON 

SNYDER, LOUIS LEO 
SOLOW, ROBERT MERTON 
SONNE, ISAIAH 

SORKIN, MICHAEL 
SOVERN, MICHAEL IRA 
SPEISER, EPHRAIM AVIGDOR 
SPIEGEL, SHALOM 
SPIEGELBERG, HERBERT 
SPIER, LESLIE 

SPIRO, MELFORD ELLIOT 
SPITZER, LEO 

SPOEHR, ALEXANDER 
STARR, JOSHUA 

STEIN, HERBERT 

STERN, BERNHARD JOSEPH 
STERN, FRITZ 

STIGLITZ, JOSEPH 

STILES, EZRA 

STILLMAN, NORMAN 
STRAUSS, LEO 

SULZBACH, WALTER 
SWADESH, MORRIS 
SZAJKOWSKI, ZOSA 
TANNENBAUM, FRANK 
TAUBENSCHLAG, RAPHAEL 
TAUSSIG, FRANK WILLIAM 
TAX, SOL 

TCHERNOWITZ, CHAIM 
TEC, NECHAMA 

TIGAY, JEFFREY 

TITIEV, MISCHA 

TOBACH, ETHEL 

TOBY, JACKSON 

TORREY, CHARLES CUTLER 
TREFOUSSE, HANS LOUIS 
TRIBE, LAWRENCE H. 
TRUNK. ISAIAH 
TUCHMAN, BARBARA WERTHEIM 
TUMIN, MELVIN MARVIN 
TWERSKY, ISADORE 
UNGER, IRWIN 

VINER, JACOB 

WALZER, MICHAEL 
WAXMAN, MEYER 
WECHSLER, DAVID 


WECHSLER, HERBERT 
WEINBERG, GLADYS DAVIDSON 
WEINBERG, SAUL S. 
WEINREICH, URIEL 

WEINRYB, BERNARD DOV SUCHER 
WEISBERGER, BERNARD ALLEN 
WEISS, ALBERT PAUL 

WEISS, PAUL 
WEISS-ROSMARIN, TRUDE 
WERNER, HEINZ 

WHITE, HARRY D. 

WHITE, MORTON GABRIEL 
WIENER, PHILIP PAUL 
WIERUSZOWSKI, HELENE 
WIRTH, LOUIS 

WISCHNITZER, MARK 

WISSE, RUTH 

WOLF, ERIC ROBERT 

WOLFE, ALAN 

WOLFE, BERTRAM DAVID 
WOLFF, WERNER 

WOLFSON, ELLIOT 

WOLFSON, HARRY AUSTRYN 
WOLFSON, THERESA 
WUNDERLICH, FRIEDA 
YERUSHALMI, YOSEF HAYIM 
YOUNG, JAMES 

YOUTIE, HERBERT CHAYYIM 
ZEICHNER, OSCAR 

ZEITLIN, SOLOMON 


Art 

ABRAMOVITZ, MAX 
ADLER, DANKMAR 
ADLER, SAMUEL M. 
AGREST, DIANA 
ALSCHULER, ALFRED 
ARBUS, DIANE NEMEROV 
ARNOLD, EVE 

ARONSON, DAVID 
AVEDON, RICHARD 
BAIZERMAN, SAUL 
BARNET, WILL 

BASKIN, LEONARD 
BENN, BEN 

BEN-ZION (Weinman) 
BERENSON, BERNARD 
BERNSTEIN, THERESA 
BING, ILSE 

BLOOM, HYMAN 

BLUME, PETER 
BOLOTOWSKY, ILYA 
BOROFSKY, JONATHAN 
BOURKE-WHITE, MARGARET 
BRENNER, VICTOR 
BREUER, MARCEL (Lajos) 
BRUNNER, ARNOLD 
BUNSHAFT, GORDON 
CAPA, CORNELL 

CAPA, ROBERT 
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CARVALHO, SOLOMON NUNES 
CHAST, ROZ 

CHICAGO, JUDY 

CRUMB, ROBERT 

CSUPO, GABOR (and Irene Klasky) 
DAVIDSON, JO 

DINE, JIM 

EIDLITZ (Abraham Moses), ZERAH BEN MEIR 
EILSHEMIUS, LOUIS 
EISENMAN, PETER D. 
EISENSTAEDT, ALFRED 
EISNER, WILL 
EIZENBERG, JULIE 

ELDER, WILL 

ELISOFON, ELIOT 
ERWITT, ELLIOTT 
ETTINGHAUSEN, RICHARD 
ETTLINGER, MARION 
EZEKIEL, MOSES JACOB 
FEIFFER, JULES 

FERBER, HERBERT 
FLEISCHER, MAX 

FRANK, ROBERT 
FRANKENTHALER, HELEN 
FREED, JAMES INGO 
FRELENG, I. J. 
FRIEDLANDER, LEE 
FURST, MORITZ 
GANDELSONAS, MARIO 
GEHRY, FRANK O. 

GIKOW, RUTH 

GOLDBERG, BERTRAND 
GOLDBERG, RUBE 
GOLDIN, NAN 
GOLDWATER, JOHN 
GOLUB, LEON 

GOODMAN, PERCIVAL 
GORLIN, ALEXANDER 
GOTTLIEB, ADOLPH 
GREENBERG, CLEMENT 
GROPPER, WILLIAM 
GROSS, CHAIM 
GUTMANN, JOSEPH 
HALSMAN, PHILIPPE 
HAMMER, ARMAND 
HARKAVY, MINNA 
HIRSCH, JOSEPH 
HIRSCHFELD, AL 
HIRSHFIELD, MORRIS 
JACOBI, LOTTE 

KAHN, ALBERT 

KAHN, ELY JACQUES 
KAHN, LOUIS I. 

KALMAN, TIBOR 

KANE, BOB 

KANE, GIL 

KANOVITZ, HOWARD 
KATZ, ALEX 

KERTESZ, ANDRE 
KIESLER, FREDERICK JOHN 
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KIRBY, JACK (Kurtzberg) 
KITAJ, R. B. 

KLINE FRANZ 

KOLB, LEON 

KRASNER, LEE 
KRUGER, BARBARA 
KURTZMAN, HARVEY 
LAPIDUS, MORRIS 
LASANSKY, MAURICIO 
LASSAW, IBRAM 
LAZARUS, MEL 

LEE, STAN 

LEIBOVITZ, ANNIE 
LEVINE, JACK 

LEVITT, HELENE 
LEWITT, SOL 
LIBESKIND, DANIEL 
LICHTENSTEIN, ROY 
LIPCHITZ, JACQUES (Chaim Jacob) 
LIPTON, SEYMOUR 
LOUIS, MORRIS 
LOZOWICK, LOUIS 
MANSO, LEO 

MARGO, BORIS 
MARGOULIES, BERTHA 
MARIL, HERMAN 
MARK, MARY ELLEN 
MARYAN 

MEIER, RICHARD 
MENDELSOHN, ERIC 
MENKES, ZYGMUNT 
MEYEROWITZ, JOEL 
MOISE, THEODORE SYDNEY 
MOSLER, HENRY 
MYERS, MYER 
NADELMAN, ELIE 
NEUTRA, RICHARD JOSEPH 
NEVELSON, LOUISE 
NEWMAN, ARNOLD 
NEWMAN, BARNETT 
NEWTON, HELMUT 
OLITSKI, JULES 
OPPER, FREDERICK BURR 
PANOFSKY, ERWIN 
PEARLSTEIN, PHILIP 
PENN, IRVING 
PLACHY, SYLVIA 
POLSHEK, JAMES 
RATTNER, ABRAHAM 
RAY, MAN 

REDER, BERNARD 
REISS, LIONEL 
RIVERS, LARRY 

ROSE, HERMAN 
ROSENBERG, HAROLD 
ROSENTHAL, MAX 
ROTHKO, MARK 
ROTHSTEIN, IRMA 
RUBIN, GAIL 
SAITOWITZ, STANLEY 
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SCHAMES, SAMSON 
SCHANKER, LOUIS 
SCHAPIRO, MEYER 
SCHINDLER, RUDOLPH M. 
SCHOR, ILYA 
SCHWARTZ, FREDERIC 
SCHWARTZ, MANFRED 
SEGAL, GEORGE 
SELIGMANN, KURT 
SERRA, RICHARD 
SEYMOUR, DAVID 
SHAHN, BEN 

SHUSTER, JOE 

SIEGEL, JERRY 

SIMON, SIDNEY 
SISKIND, AARON 

SOYER, MOSES 

SOYER, RAPHAEL 
SPERO, NANCY 
SPIEGELMAN, ART 
SPIRO, EUGEN 

STEIG, WILLIAM, SHREK 
STEINBERG, SAUL 
STERN, ROBERT A.M. 
STERNE, HEDDA 
STERNE, MAURICE 
STIEGLITZ, ALFRED 
STRAND, PAUL 

TEWI, THEA 
TIGERMAN, STANLEY 
TWORKOV, JACK 
WALKOWITZ, ABRAHAM 
WEBER, MAX 

WEEGEE 

WILSON, SOL 
WINOGRAND, GARRY 
ZORACH, WILLIAM 
ZUCKER, JACQUES 


Literature 

ABRAMS, MEYER 

ADAMS, HANNAH 

ADLER, RENATA, ESSAYIST 
ALTER, ROBERT B. 
ANGOFF, CHARLES 
ANTIN, MARY 

APPLE, MAX 

ASIMOV, ISAAC 
AUSLANDER, JOSEPH 
AUSTER, PAUL 

BAUM, VICKI 

BEHRMAN, SAMUEL NATHANIEL 
BELLOW, SAUL 


BRINIG, MYRON 
BRODY, ALTER 

BRONER, ESTHER M. 
BRUSTEIN, ROBERT SANFORD 
BUKIET, MELVIN JULES 
BUSCH, CHARLES 

CAHAN, ABRAHAM 

CAHAN, JUDAH LOEB (Lewis) 
CALISHER, HORTENSE 
CHABON, MICHAEL 
CHAYEFSKY, PADDY 
CHODOROV, EDWARD 
CHODOROV, JEROME 

COHEN, ARTHUR A. 

COHEN, ROSE GOLLUP 
COURNOS, JOHN 

DAHLBERG, EDWARD 
DAVENPORT, MARCIA 

DE CASSERES, BENJAMIN 
DEUTSCH, BABBETTE 
DOCTOROW, EDGAR LAWRENCE 
ELKIN, STANLEY 

EPHRON, NORA 

EPSTEIN, LESLIE 

EPSTEIN, MORRIS 

EPSTEIN, SEYMOUR 
FADIMAN, CLIFTON 

FALK, MARCIA 

FAST, HOWARD MELVIN 
FEARING, KENNETH 
FELDMAN, IRVING 

FERBER, EDNA 

FIEDLER, LESLIE AARON 
FINEMAN, IRVING 

FISH, STANLEY 

FRANK, WALDO DAVID 
FRANKEN, ROSE 

FRANKS, BILHAH ABIGAIL LEVY 
FREEMAN, JOSEPH 


FRIEDLAND, ABRAHAM HYMAN (Hayyim) 


FRIEDMAN, BRUCE JAY 
FUCHS, DANIEL 
GABRIEL, GILBERT W. 
GAMORAN, MAMIE 
GASSNER, JOHN 

GELBER, JACK 
GINSBERG, ALLEN 
GLANZ-LEYELES, AARON 
GLASS, MONTAGUE MARSDEN 
GLUCK, LOUISE 

GOLD, HERBERT 

GOLD, MICHAEL 
GOLDBERG, ISAAC 
GOLDEN, HARRY LEWIS 
GOLDMAN, WILLIAM 
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GOLDSTEIN, REBECCA 
GOODMAN, ALLEGRA 
GREEN, GERALD 
GREENBERG, JOANNE 
GREENBERG, SAMUEL BERNARD 
GROSSMAN, ALLEN 
HALPER, ALBERT 

HARRIS, MARK 

HART, MOSS 

HECHT, BEN 

HELLER, JOSEPH 
HELLINGER, MARK 
HELLMAN, LILLIAN FLORENCE 
HINDUS, MAURICE GERSCHON 
HIRSCH, ERIC DONALD 
HOBSON, LAURA Z. 
HOLLANDER, JOHN 
HOROVITZ, ISRAEL 

HOWE, IRVING 

HURST, FANNIE 

IGNATOW, DAVID 

ISAACS, JACOB 

ISAACS, SUSAN 

JAFFE, RONA 

JONG, ERICA 

JUDAH, SAMUEL BENJAMIN HELBERT 
KALMAN, MAIRA 

KANIN, GARSON 

KAPLAN, JOHANNA 
KAUFMAN, BEL 
KAUFMAN, GEORGE SIMON 
KAZIN, ALFRED 
KELLERMAN, FAYE 
KELLERMAN, JONATHAN 
KEMELMAN, HARRY 
KINGSLEY, SIDNEY 
KLEPFISZ, IRENA 

KOBER, ARTHUR 

KOCH, KENNETH 
KOMROFF, MANUEL 
KOPIT, ARTHUR 

KOSINSKI, JERZY 
KRAMER, LARRY 

KRAMM, JOSEPH 

KRANTZ, JUDITH 
KREYMBORG, ALFRED 
KRONENBERGER, LOUIS 
KUNITZ, STANLEY JASSPON 
KUSHNER, TONY 
LAURENTS, ARTHUR 
LAWSON, JOHN HOWARD 
LAZARUS, EMMA 
LEVERTOV, DENISE 
LEVIANT, CURT 

LEVIN, HARRY 

LEVIN, IRA 

LEVIN, MEYER 

LEWISOHN, LUDWIG 
LIEBERMAN, ELIAS 
LISITZKY, EPHRAIM E. 
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LOWENTHAL, MARVIN 
MAILER, NORMAN 
MALAMUD, BERNARD 
MALTZ, ALBERT 
MAMET, DAVID 

MILLER, ARTHUR 
MOISE, PENINA 
NATHAN, GEORGE JEAN 
NEMEROV, HOWARD 
NEUGEBOREN, JAY 
NISSENSON, HUGH 
ODETS, CLIFFORD 
OLSEN, TILLIE 

OPPEN, GEORGE 
OPPENHEIM, JAMES 
ORNITZ, SAMUEL BADISCH 
OSTRIKER, ALICIA SUSKIN 
OZICK, CYNTHIA 
PALEY, GRACE 

PARKER, DOROTHY 
PERELMAN, SIDNEY JOSEPH 
PHILLIPS, WILLIAM 
PINSKY, ROBERT 

PLAIN, BELVA 
PODHORETZ, NORMAN 
POTOK, CHAIM 

POUND, EZRA LOOMIS 
PROSE, FRANCINE 
RAGEN, NAOMI 

RAHV, PHILIP 

RAND, AYN 
RAPHAELSON, SAMSON 
REZNIKOFF, CHARLES 
RICE, ELMER LEOPOLD 
RICH, ADRIENNE 
ROBBINS, HAROLD 
ROSEN, NORMA 
ROSENFELD, ISAAC 
ROSENFELD, PAUL 
ROSS, LILLIAN 

ROSTEN, LEO CALVIN 
ROTH, HENRY 

ROTH, PHILIP MILTON 
RUKEYSER, MURIEL 
SALINGER, JEROME DAVID 
SAMPTER, JESSIE ETHEL 
SAMUEL, MAURICE 
SCHISGAL, MURRAY 
SCHULBERG, BUDD WILSON 
SCHWARTZ, DELMORE 
SCHWARZ, LEO WALDER 
SEGAL, ERICH 

SEID, RUTH 

SERLING, ROD 
SHAPIRO, KARL JAY 
SHAW, IRWIN 

SHELDON, SIDNEY 
SHEVELOVE, BURT 
SHULMAN, MAX 

SIMON, KATE 
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SIMON, NEIL 
SINGER, HOWARD 
SKLAREW, MYRA 
SOLOTAROFF, THEODORE 
SONTAG, SUSAN 

SPEWACK, BELLA 
SPIEGELMAN, ART 
SPINGARN 

STEELE, DANIELLE 

STEIN, GERTRUDE 

STEIN, JOSEPH 

STERN, STEVE 

STINE, R. L. 

STONE, IRVING 

SUSANN, JACQUELINE 
TAYLOR, SIDNEY 
TOBENKIN, ELIAS 
TRILLIN, CALVIN, ESSAYIST 
TRILLING, DIANA 
TRILLING, LIONEL 
TUROW, SCOTT 
UNTERMEYER, LOUIS 
URIS, LEON 

WALLACE, IRVING 
WALLANT, EDWARD LEWIS 
WASSERMAN, DALE 
WASSERSTEIN, WENDY 
WEIDMAN, JEROME 
WELLER, MICHAEL 

WEST, NATHANAEL 
WOLFERT, IRA 

WOUK, HERMAN 
YARMOLINSKY, AVRAHM (Abraham) 
YEZIERSKA, ANZIA 
ZUKOFSKY, LOUIS 


Music 

ABRAVANEL, MAURICE (DE) 
ADLER, LARRY (Lawrence) 
ADLER, RICHARD 
AMRAM, DAVID 

ARLEN, HAROLD 
AVSHALOMOYV, JACOB 

AX, EMMANUEL 

BABBITT, MILTON 

BABIN, VICTOR 
BACHARACH, BURT 
BAUER, MARION EUGENIE 
BELL, JOSHUA 

BENDIX, OTTO 

BERGER, ARTHUR VICTOR 
BERK, FRED 

BERLINSKI, HERMAN 


BORIS, RUTHANNA 
BRAILOWSKY, ALEXANDER 
BRONFMAN, YEFIM 
BROOK, BARRY SHELLEY 
BROWNING, JOHN 
CHASINS, ABRAHAM 
CHUJOY, ANATOLE 
CHURGIN, BATHIA 

COHEN, JACOB RAPHAEL 
COHEN, SELMA JEANNE 
CONRIED, HEINRICH 
COPLAND, AARON 
DIAMOND, DAVID 
DIAMOND, LOUIS KLEIN 
DICHTER, MISHA 
EISENSTEIN, JUDITH KAPLAN 
ELLSTEIN, ABRAHAM (Abe) 
FARBER, VIOLA 

FELDMAN, MORTON 
FIEDLER, ARTHUR 
FLEISHER, LEON 
FOGELBERG, DAN 

FOSS, LUKAS 

FREED, ISADORE 
FRIEDMAN, DEBORAH LYNN 
FUCHS, LILLIAN 
GANCHOFF, MOSES 
GEIRINGER, KARL 
GERBER, MAYNARD 
GIDEON, MIRIAM 

GLASS, PHILIP 

GLUCK, ALMA 

GOLDMAN, EDWIN FRANKO 
GOODMAN, BENNY 
GOTTSCHALK, LOUIS MOREAU 
GOULD, MORTON 

GRAF, HERBERT 
GRAFEMAN, GARY 
GREENBERG, NOAH 
GRUENBERG, LOUIS 
HALPRIN, ANN 
HAMMERSTEIN 

HAYDEN, MELISSA 
HERRMANN, BERNARD 
HESKES, IRENE 
HOROWITZ, VLADIMIR 
HUROK, SOLOMON 
ISTOMIN, EUGINE 

JACOBI, FREDERICK 
KALIB, SHALOM 

KATZ, ISRAEL 

KAYE, NORA 

KENT, ALLEGRA 

KERN, JEROME DAVID 
KIDD, MICHAEL 
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KIRCHNER, LEON 
KIRSTEIN, LINCOLN 
KLEMPERER, OTTO 
KOLISCH, RUDOLF 
KOSTELANETZ, ANDRE 
LANG, PEARL 
LAPSON, DVORA 
LEAR, EVELYN 
LEFKOWITZ, DAVID 
LEVINE, JAMES 

LEVY, MARVIN DAVID 
LEWENTHAL, RAYMOND 
LEWITZKY, BELLA 
LIEBERSON, GODDARD 
LIEBLING, ESTELLE 
LIST, GEORGE 
LOESSER, FRANK 
LOEWE, FREDERICK 
LOWINSKY, EDWARD 
LUBIN, ABRAHAM 
LUBOSHUTZ 

MANNES 

MANNES, LEOPOLD 
MASLOW, SOPHIE 
MENDELSON, JACOB BEN-ZION 
MENKEN, ALAN 
MERRILL, ROBERT 
MILLER, MITCH 
MILSTEIN, NATHAN 
MLOTEK, CHANA 
NEWMAN, ALFRED 
NULMAN, MACY 
ORENSTEIN, ARBIE 
OVED, MARGALIT 
PEERCE, JAN 
PERAHIA, MURRAY 
PERLMAN, ITZCHAK 
PETERS, ROBERTA 
PLAMENAC, DRAGAN 
PREVIN, ANDRE (George) 
PUTTERMAN, DAVID 
QUELER, EVE 

RASKIN, JUDITH 
REICH, STEVE 
REISENBERG, NADIA 
RESNIK, REGINA 
RINGER, ALEXANDER 
ROBBINS, JEROME 
ROCHBERG, GEORGE 
RODGERS, MARY 
RODGERS, RICHARD 
ROGERS, BERNARD 
ROMBERG, SIGMUND 
ROSE, LEONARD 
ROSENBAUM, SAMUEL 
ROSS, HERBERT 
RUDEL, JULIUS 
RUDOLF, MAX 
SCHACHTER, CARL 
SCHIFRIN, LALO 
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SCHLAMME, MARTHA 
SCHUMAN, WILLIAM HOWARD 
SCHWARTZ, STEPHEN 
SECUNDA, SHOLOM 
SERKIN, PETER 
SHAPERO, HAROLD 
SHARLIN, WILLIAM 
SHAW, ARTIE 
SIEGMEISTER, ELIE 
SILLS, BEVERLY (Belle Silverman) 
SLATKIN, LEONARD 
SLONIMSKY, NICOLAS 
SOKOLOW, ANNA 
SONDHEIM, STEPHEN 
SPECTOR, JOHANNA 
SPIVACKE, HAROLD 
SPIVAKOVSKY, TOSSY 
STARER, ROBERT 
STARK, EDWARD 
STENN (STEEN), REBECCA 
STERN, ISAAC 

STYNE, JULE 

SZIGETI, JOSEPH 
TAMIRIS, HELEN 
TARUSKIN, RICHARD 
TAUBE, MOSHE 
TEMIANKA, HENRI 
THOMAS, MICHAEL TILSON 
TISCHLER, HANS 

TOCH, ERNST 

TOUREL, JENNIE 
TUCKER, RICHARD 
TURECK, ROSALYN 
VOLPE, ARNOLD 
WALDMAN, LEIBELE 
WALLENSTEIN, ALFRED 
WEILL, KURT 
WEINBERG, JACOB 
WEINBERGER, JAROMIR 
WEINER, LAZAR 
WEINSTOCK, HERBERT 
WEISGAL, ABBA JOSEPH 
WEISGALL, HUGO 
WEISSER, ALBERT 
WEISSER, JOSHUA 
WERNER, ERIC 
WINTERNITZ, EMANUEL 
WOHLBERG, MOSHE 
YASSER, JOSEPH 
ZEMACH, BENJAMIN 
ZILBERTS, ZAVEL 
ZIMBALIST, EFREM 
ZUKOFSKY, PAUL 


Popular Culture 
ABARBANELL, LINA 
ABBOTT, BUD 

ABEL, ELIE 
ABRAMOWITZ, BINA 
ABRAMS, CAL 
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I. HISTORY BERKOW, IRA 
B. MEDIEVAL & MODERN PERIOD BERLE, MILTON 
2. Regional History BERLIN, IRVING 
g. United States BERMAN, PANDRO S. 
BIOGRAPHIES BERMAN, SHELLEY 
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Popular Culture (continued) 


ABRAMSON, JESSE 
ACE, GOODMAN 

ADAMS, FRANKLIN PIERCE 
ADLER 

ADLER, HARRY CLAY 
ADLER, POLLY 

ADLER, STELLA 

ALBERT, MARV 

ALBERT, MILDRED 
ALCOTT, AMY 

ALDRICH, ROBERT 
ALEXANDER, JASON 
ALLEN, MEL 

ALLEN, WOODY, 

ALPERT, HERB 

ANTHONY, JOSEPH 
ARATON, HARVEY 

ARCEL, RAY 

ARCHERD, ARMY 

ARKIN, ALAN W. 
ARONSON, BORIS 

ARUM, ROBERT 

ASNER, EDWARD 

ATTELL, ABRAHAM WASHINGTON 
AUERBACH, RED (Arnold Jacob) 
AVNET, JON 

AXELROD, ALBERT 
AXELROD, GEORGE 
AZENBERG, EMANUEL 
BACALL, LAUREN 

BAER, MAX (Maximilian Adelbert) 
BAKSHI, RALPH 

BALABAN, BARNEY 

BALIN, MARTY 

BARA, THEDA 

BARR, ROSEANNE 

BARRIS, CHUCK 

BELASCO, DAVID 
BEN-AMI, JACOB 
BENJAMIN, RICHARD 
BENNETT, MICHAEL 
BENNY, JACK 

BENSON, ROBBY 
BERENSON, SENDA 

BERG, GERTRUDE 

BERG, JACKIE “KID” 

BERG, MOE 

BERGEN, POLLY 

BERGER, ISAAC 

BERGMAN, ALAN & MARILYN 
BERGMAN, ANDREW 
BERGNER, ELIZABETH 


BERNARDI, HERSCHEL 
BERNHARD, SANDRA 
BERNSTEIN, ALINE 
BERNSTEIN, ELMER 
BERNSTEIN, HERMAN 
BERNSTEIN, SID 
BERNSTEIN, THEODORE 
BETTMAN, GARY 

BIKEL, THEODORE MEIR 
BIMSTEIN, WHITEY 
BISHOP, JOEY 

BLANC, MEL 

BLANK, LEON 

BLAU, HERBERT 


BLOCK, HERBERT LAWRENCE (“Herblock”) 


BLOOMGARDEN, KERMIT 
BLUM, WALTER 

BOCK, JERRY 
BOGDANOVICH, PETER 
BOONE, RICHARD 
BORGE, VICTOR 
BOUDREAU, LOU 
BOZYK, MAX 

BRECKER BROTHERS 
BRENNER, TEDDY 
BRICE, FANNY 
BRODER, DAVID SALZER 
BRODERICK, MATTHEW 
BRODY, JANE 

BROOKS, ALBERT 
BROOKS, MEL 

BROOKS, RICHARD 
BROOKS, JAMES L. 
BROTHERS, JOYCE 
BROWN, LAWRENCE H. 
BRUCE, LENNY 
BRUCKHEIMER, JERRY 
BUCHWALD, ART 
BULOFF, JOSEPH 
BURNS, GEORGE 
BURROWS, ABE 
BURSTEIN 

BURSTYN, MIKE 
BUTTONS, RED 

CAAN, JAMES 

CAESAR, SID 

CAHN, SAMMY 
CANTOR, EDDIE 

CAPP, AL 

CARNOVSKY, MORRIS 
CARTER, NELL 

CHESS, LEONARD AND PHIL 
CHETWYND, LIONEL 
CHOPRA, JOYCE 
CLAYBURGH, JILL 
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CLURMAN, HAROLD 
COBB, LEE J. 

COEN, JOEL & ETHAN 
COHEN, ALEXANDER H. 
COHEN, ELLIOT ETTELSON 
COHEN, NATALIE 
COHEN, SASHA 

COHN, HARRY 

COHN, LINDA 
COLEMAN, CY 
COMDEN, BETTY 
COOPER, JACKIE 
COPELAND, LILLIAN 
COPPERFIELD, DAVID 
CORWIN, NORMAN LEWIS 
COSELL, HOWARD 
CRYSTAL, BILLY 
CUBAN, MARK 

CUKOR, GEORGE 
CURTIS, JAMIE LEE 
CURTIS, TONY 

CURTIZ, MICHAEL 

DA SILVA, HOWARD 
DANGERFIELD, RODNEY 
DANIEL, DAN 

DARVAS, LILI 

DASSIN, JULES 

DAVID, LARRY 

DAVIS, AL 

DAVIS, AL “BUMMY” 
DAVIS, SAMMY JR. 
DEMILLE, CECIL 
DEREN, MAYA 
DIAMOND, I.A.L. 
DIAMOND, NEIL 
DILLER, BARRY 
DONATH, LUDWIG 
DONEN, STANLEY 
DOUGLAS, KIRK 
DOUGLAS, MELVYN 
DOUGLAS, MICHAEL 
DREYFUSS, BARNEY 
DREYFUSS, RICHARD 
DYLAN, BOB 

ELFMAN, DANNY 
ELLIOT, “MAMA” CASS 
ELMAN, ZIGGY 
EPSTEIN, ALVIN 
EPSTEIN, CHARLOTTE 
EPSTEIN, JULIUS J. AND PHILIP G. 
EVANS, ROBERT 

FAIN, SAMMY 

FALK, PETER 

FEATHER, LEONARD 
FEINMAN, SIGMUND 
FELDSHUH, TOVAH 
FIELDS, DOROTHY 
FIELDS, JACKIE 

FINE, REUBEN 
FISCHLER, STAN 
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FISHER, CARRIE 
FISHER, EDDIE (Edwin) 

FLAM, HERB 

FLECK, BELA 

FLEISCHER, NATHANIEL STANLEY 
FLEISHER, LARRY 

FORD, HARRISON 

FOREMAN, CARL 

FORMAN, MILOS 

FOX, WILLIAM 

FRANKENHEIMER, JOHN MICHAEL 
FRANKLIN, SIDNEY 

FREED, ALAN 

FREED, ARTHUR 

FRIEDKIN, WILLIAM 

FRIEDMAN, BENJAMIN (Benny) 
FRIEDMAN, KINKY 

FRIEDMAN, THOMAS 

FRIENDLY, FRED W. 

FROHMAN 

FULLER, SAMUEL MICHAEL 
FUNT, ALLEN 

GABEL, MAX 

GABLER, MILTON 

GABOR, JOLIE, MAGDA, ZSA ZSA, EVA 
GAINES, WILLIAM M. 

GARFIELD, JOHN (Jules) 
GARFUNKEL, ART 

GAYLORD, MITCHELL 

GEFFEN, DAVID 

GERSHWIN, GEORGE 

GERSTEN, BERTA 

GETZ, STAN 

GIBBS, TERRY 

GILBERT, BRAD 

GILBERT, MELISSA 

GILLMAN, SID 

GLICKMAN, MARTIN IRVING 
GLOBUS, YORAM 

GODDARD, PAULETTE 

GOLAN, MENACHEM 

GOLDBERG, MARSHALL “BIGGIE” 
GOLDBLUM, JEFF 

GOLDEN, JOHN 

GOLDENBERG, CHARLES “BUCKET” 
GOLDSTEIN, JENNIE 

GOLDSTEIN, RUBY 

GOLDWYN, SAMUEL 

GOODRICH, FRANCES AND HACKETT, ALBERT 
GORCEY, LEO 

GORDON, MAX 

GORDON, MICHAEL 

GORDON, SID 

GOREN, CHARLES HENRY 
GOTTLIEB, EDWARD 

GOULD, ELLIOT 

GRAHAM, BILL 

GRANZ, NORMAN 

GRAZER, BRIAN 

GREEN, ABEL 
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BAR KOKHBA 


The actual siege of Bethar began apparently after the 
recapture of Jerusalem. Whether Bar Kokhba’s men had in- 
tended it from the outset to be their principal fortress or were 
driven there by the force of circumstances cannot be known. 
Even during the siege those in Bethar maintained contact 
with camps of fighters in the Judean Desert. One of the docu- 
ments states: “Near the well of Ben Koseva, Nasi of Israel, in 
the camp, referring probably to the camp of Bethar, which is 
not mentioned, however, in the Dead Sea documents. Severus’ 
strategy was to intensify the siege on the fortress, and a siege 
wall (circumvallatio) was built for this purpose. It was attacked 
by the besieged in desperate sallies, while the blockade grew 
tighter. A clear reminder of the Roman armies’ presence in 
Bethar itself was preserved in a Latin inscription which was 
engraved on a rock near the well of Bethar and mentions de- 
tachments of the Fifth “Macedonica” and the Eleventh “Clau- 
dia” legions. The inscription is now illegible. 

Eusebius states that Bethar was besieged in the 18" year 
of Hadrian's reign, that is, in 134 C.E., about two years after 
the outbreak of the revolt, and that its fall was caused by hun- 
ger and thirst. According to the talmudic account (TJ, Taan 
4:8, 68d; Lam. R. 2:2, no. 4), Hadrian unsuccessfully laid siege 
to Bethar for three and a half years, until a Samaritan pre- 
tended that *Eleazar of Modi’in (ha-Modai) had conspired 
with him to surrender the city to the Romans. Incensed at 
this, Bar Kokhba killed Eleazar. “Immediately Bethar was 
captured and Ben Koziva met his death” Presumably great 
importance was attached in besieged Bethar to sages such as 
Eleazar of Modi’in, one of the leading rabbis of his generation, 
but whether he is identical with the Eleazar whose name ap- 
pears on coins of the revolt cannot be determined. (In one of 
his letters, Bar Kokhba mentions a 90°79 13 9703 1321, whom 
he regarded as a great man.) These circumstances suggest 
that eventually a dispute broke out between the sages and the 
commander-in-chief and spread among the besieged. In any 
event these reports, like the statement of Eusebius, indicate 
that the capture of Bethar was difficult and was achieved un- 
der unusual circumstances. 

The death of Bar Kokhba is enveloped in a legendary 
halo. The accounts of the massacre perpetrated in Bethar at- 
test to the ferocity of the struggle (Git. 56a—b; Song. R. 2:17; 
cf. ARN 138, 115: “Not a soul escaped”). The sages state that on 
Av 15‘ the burial of the slain was permitted (Taan. 31a). Tra- 
dition has it that Bethar was taken on the Ninth of Av (ibid., 
29a), and Jerome (loc. cit.) also says that it occurred in Au- 
gust: in hoc mense (scil. Augusto). On the basis of the latest 
date - the fourth year of the liberation of Israel - mentioned 
in one of the documents, Bar Kokhba’s rule lasted more than 
three years. In Jewish tradition the fall of Bethar was a disas- 
ter equal to the destruction of the First and Second Temples. 

The Jewish population of Judea was largely exterminated 
in the period of repression which followed the fall of Bethar. 
The subjugation was associated with massacres and religious 
persecution, the sale of Jews into slavery, and uprooting of the 
people from the soil. The Jewish center of gravity now moved 
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northward, chiefly to Galilee. Thus ended the final and per- 
haps greatest war of liberation of the Jews in ancient times. 
The independence of Judea had come to an end. 


The Judean Desert Documents 

The finds, dating from the days of Bar Kokhba and brought 
to light in the Judean Desert in 1952-61, contain additional 
facts of great importance for an understanding of the social 
and economic conditions prevailing during the Bar Kokhba 
war in 132-135 C.E. The first documents were found in 1952 in 
Wadi Murabaat about 11 mi. (18 km.) southwest of *Qumran. 
Among them are commercial contracts, letters of divorce, two 
letters from Bar Kokhba, and one from the administrators of 
the community addressed to Jeshua b. Galgolah. An archaeo- 
logical expedition undertaken in the Judean Desert south of 
En-Gedi in 1960-61 uncovered, alongside material finds such 
as skeletons, linen, remnants of clothes, metal and glass ves- 
sels, and remains of food, many documents of the time of the 
Bar Kokhba war, chiefly in one of the caves in Nahal Hever, 
now named “The Cave of the Letters.” The letters and eco- 
nomic documents in Hebrew, Aramaic, and Greek uncovered 
in the cave testify to the economic position in southern Judea 
on the eve of the revolt and at the height of the war (on the 
documents, their language, literary form, and historical sig- 
nificance see *Dead Sea Scrolls). 

The letters, written apparently in Bar Kokhba’s name 
but not personally by him, deal with everyday matters. Some 
of them are not entirely clear. The dates mentioned in them 
range from the second to the fourth year of the liberation of 
Israel (132-134 C.E.). The letters open with an almost identi- 
cal formula: 


nw» yyw ow JIA wR? moraea yo yw AOI Ja WD 
3090 Aeaon) jn? SNiw? Py coin AION IA yNw sow Ayia 
aTip> pnw sow pyr. Xv200 “apy WIN? NIDID a Nw 
Q)2 APC) PII NP AwI 72 
“From Simeon ben Kosevah to Jeshua ben Galgolah and the 
men of his fortress!”; “From Simeon to Jeshua ben Galgolah, 
peace!”; “Simeon bar Kosevah the nasi [“prince”] of Israel to 
Jonathan and Masbela, peace!”; “From Simeon bar Koseva to 
the men of En-Gedi to Masbela (and) to Jonathan B(ar) Baayan 
peace!” “Simeon to Judah bar Manasseh to Kiryat Araviyah.” 


In a letter to Jeshua b. Galgolah, one of his army commanders, 
Bar Kokhba refers to the 0°x?¥2 (gil’ym), who are to be pro- 
tected and, sternly reminding his men of this, threatens them 
with irons: “I call Heaven to witness against me ... that I shall 
put your feet in irons.” The actual occasion and the identity of 
the o°x?53 are not clear from the letter. In another letter to Je- 
shua, Bar Kokhba orders him to offer hospitality on the Sab- 
bath to men who were bringing wheat to the camp and to pro- 
vide them with accommodation until “after the Sabbath.” 

In other letters found in Nahal Hever, the nasi writes to 
Masbelah b. Simeon and Jonathan b. Bayahu, who were appar- 
ently in command of the En-Gedi front, about the wheat sup- 
ply, the grain harvest, the confiscation of property, the super- 
vision of the men, and the mobilization of the men of *Tekoa 
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I. HISTORY IAN, JANIS 
B. MEDIEVAL & MODERN PERIOD IRVING, AMY 
2. Regional History IRVING, JULES 


g. United States ISAACS, EDITH JULIET 
BIOGRAPHIES IZENBERG, JERRY 
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Popular Culture (continued) 


GREEN, ADOLPH 
GREEN, SHAWN 

GREENBERG, HENRY BENJAMIN 
GREENE, LORNE 

GREENE, SHECKY 

GREENSPAN, BUD 

GREY, JOEL 

GROSSFELD, ABRAHAM ISRAEL 
GRUNFELD, ERNIE 
GRUNWALD, HENRY ANATOLE 
GUBER, PETER 

GUGGENHEIM, CHARLES 
GUTHRIE, ARLO 

HACKETT, BUDDY 
HALBERSTAM, DAVID 

HALL, MONTY 

HALMI, ROBERT 

HAMLISCH, MARVIN 
HAMMERSTEIN 

HARBURG, E.Y. (Edgar “Yip”) 
HARMATZ, WILLIAM 
HARNICK, SHELDON 

HARRIS, BARBARA 

HARRIS, JED 

HARRIS, SAM HENRY 
HARRISON, LESTER 

HART, KITTY CARLISLE 

HART, LORENZ 

HAWN, GOLDIE 

HEAD, EDITH 

HECKERLING, AMY 
HEINE-HEIMOWITZ, MORRIS 
HENRY, BUCK 

HENTOFF, NAT 

HERMAN, JERRY 

HERSH, SEYMOUR 

HERSHEY, BARBARA 
HERSHKOWITZ, VICTOR 
HERSKOVITZ, MARSHALL AND ZWICK, EDWARD 
HEWITT (Horowitz), DON 
HILLER, ARTHUR 

HIRSCH, JUDD 

HOFFMAN, DUSTIN 
HOLLANDERSKY, ABRAHAM (“Abe the Newsboy”) 
HOLLIDAY, JUDY 

HOLMAN, NATHAN 
HOLTZMAN, KENNETH DALE 
HOLZMAN, WILLIAM (RED) 
HOROWITZ, ISRAEL ALBERT 
HOUDINI, HARRY 

HOUSEMAN, JOHN 

HOWARD, MOE, SHEMP AND CURLY (Three Stooges) 
HUGHES, SARAH 


JACOBS, HIRSCH 
JACOBS, BERNARD B. 
JACOBS, JAMES LESLIE 
JACOBS, JOE 

JACOBS, MICHAEL STRAUSS 
JACOBY, OSWALD 
JAFFE, SAM 

JAFFEE, IRVING 
JAGLOM, HENRY 

JAMES, HARRY 

JESSEL, GEORGE ALBERT 
JOEL, BILLY 

JOLSON, AL 

KAEL, PAULINE 

KAHN, MADELINE 
KAHN, ROGER 

KALICH, BERTHA 
KANE, CAROL 

KANIN, FAY 

KARAN, DONNA 

KARFF, MONA MAY 
KARP, MAX AND SOPHIE 
KASDAN, LAWRENCE 
KASHDAN, ISAAC 

KATZ, MICKEY 
KATZENBERG, JEFFREY 
KATZMAN, SAM 
KAUFMAN, ANDY 
KAUFMAN, BORIS 
KAUFMAN, PHILIP 
KAVNER, JULIE 

KAYE, DANNY 

KAZAN, LAINIE 
KEITEL, HARVEY 
KEMPNER, AVIVA 
KESSEL, BARNEY 
KESSLER, DAVID 

KING, ALAN 

KING, CAROLE 

KING, LARRY 

KLEIN, ANNE 

KLEIN, CALVIN 

KLEIN, MANNIE 
KLUGMAN, JACK 
KOLTANOWSKI, GEORGE 
KONITZ, LEE 

KOPPETT, LEONARD 
KOPPLE, BARBARA 
KORNHEISER, TONY 
KOUFAX, SANFORD (Sandy) 
KRAMER, STANLEY E. 
KRASNA, NORMAN 
KRAYZELBURG, LENNY 
KRESSYN, MIRIAM 
KUBRICK, STANLEY 
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KUDROW, LISA 
LACY, STEVE 

LAEMMLE, CARL 

LAHR, BERT (Irving Lahrheim) 
LAMARR, HEDY 

LANDAU, MARTIN 
LANDESMAN, ROCCO 
LANDIS, JOHN 

LANDON, MICHAEL 

LANG, FRITZ 

LANSING, SHERRY 

LASKER, EMANUEL 

LASKY, JESSE L. 

LASSER, LOUISE 

LAUREN, RALPH 

LAVIN, LINDA 

LAWRENCE, STEVE AND GORME, EYDIE 
LE ROY, MERVYN 
LEACHMAN, CLORIS 

LEAR, NORMAN 

LEBEDEFF, AARON 

LEBOW, FRED 

LEDERER, ESTHER PAULINE 
LEHMAN, ERNEST 

LEIBER, JERRY AND STOLLER, MIKE 
LEONARD, BENNY 
LEONTOVICH, EUGENIE 
LERNER, ALAN JAY 

LESTER, RICHARD 

LEVANT, OSCAR 

LEVENE, SAM 

LEVENSON, SAM 

LEVIEN, SONYA 

LEVIN, BERNARD 

LEVINE, JOSEPH E. 
LEVINSKY, BATTLING (Barney Lebrowitz) 
LEVINSON, BARRY 

LEVY, MARV 

LEWIS, JERRY 

LEWIS, SHARI 

LEWIS, TED (Kid) 
LIEBERMAN, NANCY 
LIEBLING, A.J. 

LIPSYTE, ROBERT MICHAEL 
LITVAK, ANATOLE (Michael) 
LITWACK, HARRY 

LOEW, MARCUS 

LORRE, PETER 

LORTEL, LUCILE 
LOUIS-DREYFUS, JULIA 
LUBITSCH, ERNST 

LUKAS, PAUL 

LUMET, SIDNEY 

LYONS, LEONARD 

MALTIN, LEONARD 
MANILOW, BARRY 
MANKIEWICZ, HERMAN 
MANKIEWICZ, JOSEPH LEO 
MANN, ABBY 

MANN, DANIEL 
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MANN, DELBERT 

MANN, HERBIE 

MANNE, SHELLY 

MARTIN, TONY 

MARX BROTHERS 

MASON, JACKIE 

MATLIN, MARLEE 
MATTHAU, WALTER 

MAY, ELAINE 

MAYER, LOUIS BURT 
MAYSLES, ALBERT AND DAVID PAUL 
MAZURSKY, PAUL 
MEDVED, MICHAEL 
MENDES, SAM 

MENKEN, ADAH ISAACS 
MERCHANT, LARRY 
MERRICK, DAVID 
MESSING, SHEP 

MEYERS, NANCY JANE 
MEZZROW, MILTON (Mezz) 
MICHAELS, ALAN RICHARD 
MICHAELS, LORNE 
MIDLER, BETTE 

MILLER, MARVIN 
MIRISCH BROTHERS 

MIX, RONALD 

MODELL, ARTHUR B. 
MOGULESKO, SIGMUND (Zelig) 
MONROE, MARILYN 
MOONVES, LES 

MORRIS, ERROL 

MORRIS, WILLIAM 
MOSBACHER, EMIL JR. 
MOSTEL, ZERO 

MUNI, PAUL 

MURRAY, ARTHUR 

MYERS, LAWRENCE E. (Lon) 
NAZIMOVA, ALLA 
NEUWIRTH, BEBE 

NEVINS, SHEILA 
NEWMAN, PAUL 

NEWMAN, RANDALL STUART 
NICHOLS, MIKE 

NIMOY, LEONARD 
NORELL, NORMAN 

OCHS, PHILIP DAVID 
OVITZ, MICHAEL 

PAKULA, ALAN 

PALMER, LILLI 

PALTROW, GWYNNETH 
PAPP, JOSEPH 

PARKER, SARAH JESSICA 
PASTERNAK, JOSEPH 
PATINKIN, MANDY 
PATKIN, MAX 

PAUL, GABRIEL HOWARD 
PENN, ARTHUR 

PENN, SEAN 

PERRY, FRANK 

PERSOFF, NEHEMIAH 
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B. MEDIEVAL & MODERN PERIOD 
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2. Regional History 
g. United States 
BIOGRAPHIES 
Popular Culture (continued) 


PICON, MOLLY 
PIKE, LIPMAN E. (Lip) 
PODOLOFF, MAURICE 
POLLACK, SYDNEY 

POLLIN, ABE 

POMUS, DOC 

POVICH, SHIRLEY 
PREMINGER, OTTO LUDWIG 
PRINCE, HAROLD 

RADNER, GILDA 
RAFELSON, ROBERT 
RAMONE, JOEY 

RANDALL, TONY 
REDSTONE , SUMNER 
REED, LOU 

REESE, JIMMIE 

REINER, CARL 

REINER, ROB 

REINHARDT, MAX 
REINSDORE , JERRY 
REISER, PAUL 

RESHEVSKY, SAMUEL HERMAN 
RICH, BUDDY 

RICHARDS, MARTIN 
RICKLES, DON 

RITT, MARTIN 

RITZ BROTHERS 

RIVERS, JOAN 

ROBERTS, TONY 

ROBINSON, EDWARD G. 
RODNEY, RED 

ROSE, BILLY 

ROSE, MAURICE 

ROSEN, ALBERT LEONARD 
ROSENBLOOM, CARROLL 
ROSENBLOOM, MAX (“Slapsie”) 
ROSS, BARNEY 

ROSSEN, ROBERT 

ROTH, DAVID LEE 

ROTH, MARK 

RUDIN, SCOTT 

RUDNER, RITA 

RUDOLPH, MARVIN (“Mendy”) 
RYDER, WINONA 

SAHL, MORT 

SAKS, GENE 

SALITA, DMITRI 
SALTZMAN, HARRY 
SAMPRAS, PETE 

SANDLER, ADAM 


SAPERSTEIN, ABRAHAM M. (“Abe”) 


SARACHEK, BERNARD (Red) 
SAVITT, RICHARD 


SCHAAP, RICHARD 
SCHACHT, ALEXANDER 
SCHARY, DORE 

SCHAYES, ADOLPH (Dolph) 
SCHECKTER, JODY 
SCHENKER, JOEL W. 
SCHNEIDER, ALAN (Abram Leopoldovich) 
SCHNEIDER, MATHIEU 
SCHWARTZ, MAURICE 
SCHWIMMER, DAVID 
SEDAKA, NEIL 

SEDRAN (Sedransky), BARNEY 
SEGAL, GEORGE 

SEINFELD, JERRY 

SELDES, MARIAN 

SELIG, ALLAN H. (“Bud”) 
SELZNICK 

SEYMOUR, JANE 

SHAMSKY, ARTHUR LOUIS 
SHANDLING, GARY 

SHAPIRO, ESTHER 

SHATNER, WILLIAM 

SHAWN, DICK 

SHEAN, AL 

SHEARER, NORMA 

SHER, SIR ANTHONY 
SHERMAN, ALEXANDER (“Allie” 
SHERMAN, ALLAN 

SHERRY, LAWRENCE AND NORMAN BURT 
SHORE, DINAH (Francis Rose) 
SHUBERT 

SHUSTER, JOE 

SIDNEY, SYLVIA 

SIEGEL, JERRY 

SILVER, JOAN MICKLIN 
SILVER, RON 

SILVERMAN, SIME 

SILVERS, PHIL 

SIMMONS, GENE 

SIMON, CARLY 

SIMON, PAUL FREDERIC 
SINGER, BRYAN 

SKULNIK, MENASHA 

SOBEL, BERNARD 
SODERBERGH, STEVEN 
SOLOMON, HAROLD 
SONNENFELD, BARRY 
SORKIN, AARON 

SPECTOR, PHIL 

SPELLING, AARON 
SPELLMAN, FRANK 

SPIEGEL, SAMUEL P. 
SPIELBERG, STEVEN 

SPITZ, MARK 

STAR, DARREN 

STARK, ALBERT (“Dolly”) 
STEIN, JULES 

STERN, BILL 

STERN, DAVID 

STERN, HOWARD 
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STERNBERG, JOSEF VON 
STILLER, BEN 
STILLMAN, LOUIS 
STONE, OLIVER 

STONE, PETER 

STONE, STEVE 
STRASBERG, LEE 
STREISAND, BARBRA 
STRICK, JOSEPH 
STROHEIM, ERICH VON 
STRUG, KERRI 
SUSSKIND, DAVID 
TANENBAUM, SIDNEY HAROLD 
TAYLOR, ELIZABETH 
TAYMOR, JULIE 
THALBERG, IRVING GRANT 
THOMASHEFSKY, BESSIE 
THOMASHEFSKY, BORIS 
TOBACK, JAMES 

TODD, MIKE 

TORME, MEL 

TUCKER, SOPHIE 
ULLMAN, TRACEY 
WALD, JERRY 
WALETZKY, JOSH 
WALLACH, ELI 
WANAMAKER, SAM 
WARFIELD, DAVID 
WARNER 

WASSERMAN, LEW 
WEBB, JACK 

WEIN, GEORGE 
WEINSTEIN, HARVEY AND BOB 
WEISSLER, BARRY AND FRAN 
WEST, MAE 
WESTHEIMER, RUTH 
WILDER, BILLY 
WILDER, GENE 
WILPON, FRED 
WINGER, DEBRA 
WINKLER, HENRY 
WINKLER, IRWIN 
WINSTON, STAN 
WINTERS, SHELLEY 
WISE, ROBERT EARL 
WISEMAN, FREDERICK 
WOLPER, DAVID LLOYD 
WOOLF, BOB 

WYLER, WILLIAM 
WYNN, ED 

WYNN, KEENAN 
YARROW, PETER 
YOUNGMAN, HENNY 
ZASLOVSKY, MAX 
ZIEGFELD, FLORENZ 
ZIMBALIST, EFREM 
ZINNEMANN, FRED 
ZORN, JOHN 

ZUCKER, DAVID 
ZUCKER, JEFF 
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Public & Economic Life 
ABBELL, MAXWELL 
ABELSON, PAUL 
ABRAHAM 

ABRAHAMS, ISAAC 
ABRAMS, CHARLES 
ABRAMS, ELLIOTT 
ABRAMS, FLOYD 
ABRAMS, ROBERT 
ABRAMSON, JERRY EDWIN 
ABZUG, BELLA 
ACKERMAN, GARY 
ADAMS, ARLIN MARVIN 
ADAMS, JOHN 

ADLER, ELMER 

ADLER, EMANUEL PHILIP 
ADLER, JULIUS OCHS 
ADLER, MAX 
ALEXANDER, ABRAHAM 
ALEXANDER, BEATRICE 
ALEXANDER, MOSES 
ALLEN, ISAAC 

ALLEN, PAUL 
ALSCHULER, SAMUEL 
ALTER, ELEANOR (Breitel) 
ALTHEIMER, BENJAMIN 
ALTMAN, BENJAMIN 
ALTSCHUL, FRANK 
ALTSCHUL, LOUIS 
AMATEAU, ALBERT JEAN 
AMERICAN, SADIE 
AMRAM, DAVID WERNER 
AMSTERDAM, BIRDIE 
AMTER, ISRAEL 
ANNENBERG, WALTER H. 
ANSORGE, MARTIN 
APPELMAN, HARLENE 
ARONSON, ARNOLD 
ARVEY, JACOB M. 
ATRAN, FRANK Z. 
AUERBACH, BEATRICE FOX 
BAAR, EMIL 
BACHARACH 
BACHARACH, ISAAC 
BACHE 

BACKER, GEORGE 
BAERWALD, PAUL 
BAKER, EDWARD MAX 
BALLMER, STEVEN 
BAMBERGER, LOUIS 
BAMBERGER, SIMON 
BARNERT, NATHAN 
BARONDESS, JOSEPH 
BARRON, JENNIE LOITMAN 
BARSHEFSKY, CHARLENE 
BARSIMSON, JACOB 
BARUCH 

BAUM, MORTON 
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BAZELON, DAVID L. 
BEAME, ABRAHAM DAVID 
BECKELMAN, MOSES W. 
BECKER 

BECKER, EDWARD ROY 
BEDACHT, MAX 

BEHAR, NISSIM 
BEHRMAN, MARTIN 
BEILENSON, ANTHONY 
BELMONT, AUGUST 
BENDERLY, SAMSON 
BENESCH, ALFRED ABRAHAM 
BENJAMIN, JUDAH PHILIP 
BEN-VENISTE, RICHARD 
BERG, PHILIP 

BERGER, MEYER 

BERGER, SAMUEL R. 
BERGER, VICTOR 
BERKLEY, ROCHELLE 
BERKLEY, WILLIAM R. 
BERMAN, HOWARD 
BERMAN, JULIUS 
BERNAYS, EDWARD 
BERNBACH, WILLIAM 
BERNHEIM, ISAAC WOLFE 
BERNHEIMER, CHARLES SELIGMAN 
BERNSTEIN, CARL 
BERNSTEIN, LUDWIG BEHR 
BERNSTEIN, ZALMAN CHAIM 
BERNSTEIN, ZVI HIRSCH 
BETTMANN, BERNHARD 
BIALKIN, KENNETH 
BICKEL, ALEXANDER M. 
BIEN, JULIUS 

BIJUR, NATHAN 
BILLIKOPF, JACOB 
BINSWANGER, ISIDORE 
BISGYER, MAURICE 
BITTELMAN, ALEXANDER 
BLACK, ALGERNON 
BLACKSTONE, WILLIAM E. 
BLANK, ARTHUR 
BLAUSTEIN 

BLAUSTEIN, DAVID 
BLITZER, WOLF 

BLOCH 

BLOCH, CLAUDE 

BLOCK, H&R 

BLOCK, PAUL 

BLOOM, BENJAMIN SAMUEL 
BLOOM, SOL 

BLOOMBERG, MICHAEL 
BLOOMINGDALE 


BLUMENTHAL, JOSEPH 
BLUMENTHAL, JOSEPH 
BLUMENTHAL, WERNER MICHAEL 
BOESKY, IVAN 

BOGEN, BORIS DAVID 
BOLTEN, JOSHUA B. 

BONDI, AUGUST 

BONDI, JONAS 

BONDY, MAX 

BOOKBINDER, HYMAN H. 
BORINSTEIN, LOUIS J. 
BOSCHWITZ, RUDOLPH ELI 
BOTEIN, BERNARD 

BOXER, BARBARA 

BOYAR, LOUIS H. 

BRANDEIS, LOUIS DEMBITZ 
BREITEL, CHARLES 
BRENNER, ROSE 

BRENTANO 

BRESLAW, JOSEPH 
BRESSLER, DAVID MAURICE 
BREYER, STEPHEN GERALD 
BRIN, SERGEY 

BROAD, ELI 

BROIDO, LOUIS 

BRONEFMAN, EDGAR MILES 
BROWN, BENJAMIN 

BROWN, DAVID ABRAHAM 
BROWN, HAROLD 
BRUCKMAN, HENRIETTA 
BUCHALTER, LOUIS (“Lepke”) 
BUERGENTHAL, THOMAS 
BURNS, ARTHUR FRANK 
BUSH, GEORGE HERBERT WALKER 
BUSH, GEORGE WALKER 
BUSH, ISIDOR 

BUSH, SOLOMON 
BUTTENWIESER 

BUTZEL 

CAHN, EDMOND NATHANIEL 
CALOF, RACHEL 

CANTOR, ERIC 

CANTOR, JACOB AARON 
CARDIN, BENJAMIN L. 
CARDIN, SHOSHANA 
CARDOZO 

CARDOZO, BENJANIN NATHAN 
CARNEGIE, HATTIE 
CARTER, JAMES EARL (Jimmy) 
CARTER, VICTOR M. 
CELLER, EMANUEL 

CERF, BENNETT ALFRED 
CHAIKIN, SOL 

CHERTOFF , MICHAEL 
CHIPKIN, ISRAEL 
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CHUDOFF, EARL 
CLINTON, WILLIAM JEFFERSON 
COHEN 

COHEN, ALFRED MORTON 
COHEN, BENJAMIN VICTOR 
COHEN, FANNIA M. 

COHEN, H. RODGIN 

COHEN, JOHN SANFORD 
COHEN, MARY MATILDA 
COHEN, PHILIP MELVIN 
COHEN, WILLIAM S. 

COHEN, WILLIAM WOLFE 
COHN, MORRIS MANDEL 
COHON, GEORGE 

COLE, KENNETH 

CONE 

COPPERSMITH, SAMUEL 
COWEN, PHILIP 

CROWN, HENRY 

CUBAN, MARK 

CULLMAN 

CUTLER, BRUCE 

CUTLER, HARRY 

DA COSTA, ISAAC 

D AMATO, ALPHONSE 
DARMSTADT, JOSEPH 
DAROFF, SAMUEL H. 

DASH, SAMUEL 

DAVIDSON, WILLIAM 

DAVIS, ABEL 

DAVIS, MARVIN H. 

DAVIS, SUSAN 

DE CORDOVA, JACOB 

DE HAAS, JACOB 

DE LA MOTTA, JACOB 

DE LEON 

DE LEON, DANIEL 

DE LUCENA 

DELL, MICHAEL 

DEMBITZ, LEWIS NAPHTALI 
DERSHOWITZ, ALAN M. 
DEUTCH, JOHN M. 

DEUTSCH, BERNARD SEYMOUR 
DICKSTEIN, SAMUEL 

DININ, SAMUEL 
DITTENHOEFER, ABRAM JESSE 
DORPH, SHELDON 

DREBEN, SAM 

DREXLER, MILLARD (Mickey) 
DROPSIE, MOSES AARON 
DUBINSKY, DAVID 

DUSHKIN, ALEXANDER MORDECHAI 
DYCHE, JOHN ALEXANDER 
EINSTEIN, LEWIS 
EISENHOWER, DWIGHT DAVID 
EISENMAN, CHARLES 

EISNER, MARK 

EISNER, MICHAEL DAMMANN 
EIZENSTAT, STUART 

ELCAN, MARCUS 
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ELIAS, ELI 

ELKUS, ABRAM ISAAC 
ELLENSTEIN, MEYER C. 
ELLINGER, MORITZ 
ELLISON, LAWRENCE J. 
ELLSBERG, DANIEL 
ELLSBERG, EDWARD 
ENGEL, ELIOT L. 
EPSTEIN, JUDITH 
ETTENBERG, SYLVIA 
ETTING 

EVANS, ELI 

EVANS, JANE 

EZEKIEL, JACOB 
FACTOR, MAX 
FAIRSTEIN, LINDA 
FALK 

FARKAS, RUTH 
FEINBERG, ABRAHAM 
FEINBERG, KENNETH 
FEINBERG, ROBERT 
FEINGOLD, RUSSELL 
FEINSTEIN, DIANNE 
FEINSTONE, MORRIS 
FEITH, DOUGLAS J. 
FELDHEIM, PHILIPP 
FELDMAN, HERMAN 
FELDMAN, SANDRA 
FELLER, ABRAHAM HOWARD 
FELS 

FERKAUF, EUGENE 
FILENE 

FINEMAN, HAYYIM 
FINKELSTEIN, ARTHUR 
FISCHEL, ARNOLD 
FISCHEL, HARRY 
FISHER, DONALD 
FISHER, MAX M. 
FISHMAN, JACOB 
FLEISCHMANN, JULIUS 
FLEISHER 

FLEXNER 

FOREMAN, MILTON J. 
FORMAN, PHILLIP 
FORTAS, ABE 

FOXMAN, ABRAHAM 
FRAENKEL, OSMOND K. 
FRANK, BARNEY 
FRANK, ELI 

FRANK, JEROME 
FRANK, LEO MAX 
FRANK, RAY 

FRANKEL, HIRAM D. 
FRANKEL, LEE KAUFER 
FRANKEL, MARVIN E. 
FRANKEL, MAX 
FRANKEL, SAMUEL BENJAMIN 
FRANKENTHALER, GEORGE 
FRANKFURTER, FELIX 
FRANKS, DAVID 
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FRANKS, DAVID SALISBURY 
FRANKS, JACOB 

FRANKS, JACOB 

FREIBERG LIST 

FREUND, ERNST 

FREUND, PAUL ABRAHAM 


FREUND-ROSENTHAL, MIRIAM KOTTLER 


FRIEDAN, BETTY 
FRIEDENBERG, ALBERT MARX 
FRIEDENBERG, SAMUEL 
FRIEDENWALD 
FRIEDLANDER, ISAAC 
FRIEDLANDER, WALTER 
FRIEDMAN, HERBERT A. 
FRIEDSAM, MICHAEL 
FRIEND, HUGO MORRIS 
FRIENDLY, HENRY JACOB 
FRISCH, DANIEL 

FROST, MARTIN 

FUCHSBERG, JACOB D. 

FULD, STANLEY HOWELLS 
GADOL, MOISES 

GAER, FELICE 

GAMORAN, EMANUEL 

GANS, BIRD STEIN 

GARMENT, LEONARD 

GELB, ARTHUR 

GELLMAN, LEON 

GEORGE, MANFRED 
GERSHOVITZ, SAMUEL 
GERSONI, HENRY 

GERSTLE, LEWIS 

GERTZ, ELMER 

GIMBEL 

GINGOLD, PINCHAS M. 
GINSBERG, EDWARD 
GINSBERG, MITCHELLI. 
GINSBURG, RUTH JOAN BADER 
GITLOW, BENJAMIN 
GLICKMAN, DANIEL 
GLUCKSMAN, HARRY L. 
GOLD, BENJAMIN 

GOLDBERG, ARTHUR JOSEPH 
GOLDBERG, JEANNETTE MIRIAM 
GOLDIN, DANIEL SAUL 
GOLDMAN 

GOLDMAN, EMMA 

GOLDMAN, MAYER CLARENCE 
GOLDMAN, MOSES HA-KOHEN 
GOLDMAN, PAUL L. 
GOLDMANN, SIDNEY 
GOLDMARK 

GOLDSCHMIDT, NEIL EDWARD 


GOLDSMITH, HORACE WARD 
GOLDSMITH, SAMUEL ABRAHAM 
GOLDSTEIN, ABRAHAM SAMUEL 
GOLDSTEIN, FANNY 
GOLDSTEIN, JUDAH JAMISON 
GOLDWASSER, ISRAEL EDWIN 
GOLDWATER 

GOLDWATER, SIGMUND SCHULZ 
GOMEZ 

GOMPERS, SAMUEL 

GOODHART, ARTHUR LEHMAN 
GOODMAN, ANDREW 


GOODMAN, ARNOLD ABRAHAM, LORD 


GOTSFELD, BESSIE GOLDSTEIN 
GOTTESMAN 

GOULD, MILTON S. 

GRANT, LEE 

GRANT, ULYSSES SIMPSON 
GRATZ 

GRATZ, REBECCA 

GREENBAUM, EDWARD SAMUEL 
GREENBERG, HAYYIM 
GREENBERG, MAURICE 
GREENBLATT, ALIZA 

GREENE, HAROLD 
GREENEBAUM 

GREENFIELD, ALBERT MONROE 
GREENSPAN, ALAN 
GREENSTEIN, HARRY 
GROSSINGER, JENNIE 
GROSSMAN, STEVEN 

GROVE, ANDREW S. 

GRUBER, RUTH 

GRUENBERG, SIDONIE MATSNER 
GRUENING, ERNEST HENRY 
GUGGENHEIM 

GUINZBURG, HAROLD KLEINERT 
GUZIK, JACOB 

HACKENBURG, WILLIAM BOWER 
HAHN, MICHAEL 

HALLGARTEN 

HALPRIN, ROSE LURIA 
HAMMER, ARMAND 

HANDLER, MILTON 

HANDLER, RUTH MOSKO 
HARBY, ISAAC 

HARBY, LEVI MYERS 
HARDMAN, JACOB BENJAMIN 
HARMAN, JANE 

HARRIS, LOUIS 

HART, ABRAHAM 

HART, BERNARD 

HART, EMANUEL BERNARD 
HART, EPHRAIM 

HART, ISAAC 

HART, MYER 

HARTOGENSIS, BENJAMIN HENRY 
HASSENFELD, SYLVIA 

HAUSER, RITA 

HAY, JOHN MILTON 
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HAYES, ISAAC ISRAEL 
HAYS 

HAYS, ARTHUR GARFIELD 
HAYS, DANIEL PEIXOTTO 
HELD, ADOLPH 
HELLERSTEIN, ALVIN K. 
HELLMAN, ISAIAS WOLF 
HELMSLEY, LEONA 
HENDRICKS 

HENRY, JACOB 

HENSHEL, HARRY D. 
HERLANDS, WILLIAM BERNARD 
HERSTEIN, LILLIAN 

HERTZ, EMANUEL 
HEYDENFELDT, SOLOMON 
HILLMAN, BESSIE ABRAMOWITZ 
HILLMAN, SIDNEY 
HILLQUIT, MORRIS 
HIMMELSTEIN, LENA 
HIRSCH, SOLOMON 
HIRSCHMANN, IRA ARTHUR 
HIRSHHORN, JOSEPH HERMAN 
HOCHMAN, JULIUS 
HOENLEIN, MALCOLM 
HOFFMAN, CHARLES ISAIAH 
HOFFMAN, JEFFREY 
HOFFMAN, JULIUS JENNINGS 
HOFFMAN, PHILIP E. 
HOLBROOKE, RICHARD CHARLES 
HOLLZER, HARRY AARON 
HOLTZMAN, ELIZABETH 
HONOR, LEO L. 

HORNER, HENRY 
HOROWITZ, LOUIS J. 
HUMPHREY, HUBERT H. 
HURWICH, LOUIS 

HURWITZ, HENRY 

HYMAN, JOSEPH C. 

ICAHN, CARL 

INDYK, MARTIN 

ISAACS 

ISAACS, ISAIAH 

ISAACS, JOSEPH 

ISAACS, NATHAN 

ISRAEL, STEVE 

JACKSON, SOLOMON HENRY 
JACOBS, FRANCES WISEBART 
JACOBS, IRWIN 

JACOBS, ROSE GELL 

JACOBS, SOLOMON 
JACOBSON, EDWARD (Eddie) 
JAFFA 

JAVITS, JACOB KOPPEL 
JEFFERSON, THOMAS 
JESSELSON, LUDWIG 
JOACHIMSEN, PHILIP J. 
JOEL, RICHARD 

JOHNSON, LYNDON BAINES 
JONAS, JOSEPH 

JONAS, NATHAN S. 
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JORDAN, CHARLES HAROLD 
JOSEPHSON, MANUEL 
JOSEPHTAL, LOUIS MAURICE 
JUDAH 

KAHANE, MEIR 

KAHN, ALEXANDER 

KAHN, BERNARD 

KAHN, DOROTHY C. 

KAHN, FLORENCE PRAG 
KAHN, JULIUS 

KAHN, OTTO HERMANN 
KALB, BERNARD 

KALB, MARVIN 

KALIKOW, PETER 
KAMPELMAN, MAX M. 
KANE, IRVING 

KANEV, ISAAC 

KANN, PETER R. 

KANTOR, MICKEY 

KAPLAN, LOUIS LIONEL 
KAR-BEN/LERNER 
KARMAZIN, MEL 

KARSEN, FRITZ 

KATZ, LABEL A. 

KAUFMAN, IRVING R. 

KAYE, JUDITH 

KEMPNER, HARRIS 
KENNEDY, JOHN FITZGERALD 
KIMMEL, SIDNEY 

KIRSTEIN, LOUIS EDWARD 
KISSINGER, HENRY ALFRED 
KLAPPER, PAUL 

KLEIN, JULIUS 

KLEIN, MORTON 

KLEIN, PHILIP 

KLUTZNICK, PHILIP MORRIS 
KNEFLER, FREDERICK 
KNOPF, ALFRED A. 

KNOPF, BLANCHE WOLFE 
KOBLER, FRANZ 

KOCH, EDWARD IRVING 
KOENIGSBERG, MOSES 
KOHL, HERBERT 

KOHLER, MAX JAMES 
KOPELMAN, ARIE 

KOPPEL, TED 
KOPPLEMANN, HERMAN PAUL 
KORNFELD, JOSEPH SAUL 
KOSNER, EDWARD 
KOZINSKI, ALEX 

KRAFT, LOUIS 

KRAUS, ADOLF 

KRAVIS, HENRY 

KRAVITCH, PHYLLIS A. 
KRISTOL, WILLIAM 

KROCK, ARTHUR 

KROSS, ANNA 
KRULEWITCH, MELVIN LEVIN 
KUHN-LOEB 

KUNIN, MADELEINE MAY 
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KUNSTLER, WILLIAM 
KUNZ, JOSEF LAURENZ 
KURSHEEDT, ISRAEL BAER 
KURTZER, DANIEL CHARLES 
LA GUARDIA, FIORELLO HENRY 
LADEJINSKY, WOLF ISAAC 
LANSKY, MEYER 

LANTOS, TOM 

LASKER 

LAUDER, ESTEE 

LAUDER, RONALD 
LAURENCE, WILLIAM L. 
LAUTENBERG, FRANK 
LAUTERBACH, EDWARD H. 
LAWRENCE, DAVID 
LAWTON, SAMUEL T. 
LAZARD 

LAZARUS 

LEAVITT, MOSES A. 
LEFKOWITZ, LOUIS 
LEFRAK, SAMUEL J. 
LEHMAN 

LEHMAN, HERBERT HENRY 
LEHMAN, IRVING 

LEHMAN, WILLIAM 

LEIBER, JUDITH 
LEIBOWITZ, SAMUEL SIMON 
LEIDESDORF, SAMUEL DAVID 
LEIPZIGER, HENRY M. 
LELYVELD, JOSEPH 
LEMKIN, RAPHAEL 
LERNER, MICHAEL 

LESLIE, ROBERT L. 

LEVI, EDWARD H. 

LEVIN, CARL 

LEVIN, LEWIS CHARLES 
LEVIN, RICHARD 

LEVIN, SANDER 

LEVIN, THEODORE 
LEVIN-SHATZKES, YIZHAK 
LEVINSON, SALMON OLIVER 
LEVITAN, SOLOMON 
LEVITT 

LEVITT, ARTHUR SENIOR AND JR. 
LEVY, AARON 

LEVY, AARON 

LEVY, ALBERT J. 

LEVY, ASSER 

LEVY, CHAPMAN 

LEVY, HAYMAN 

LEVY, JEFFERSON MONROE 
LEVY, JONAS PHILLIPS 
LEVY, MOSES 


LEVY, MOSES 
LEVY, MOSES ELIAS 

LEVY, NATHAN 

LEVY, URIAH PHILLIPS 

LEW, JACOB 

LEWIN, NATHAN 

LEWIS, ANTHONY 

LEWIS, PETER B. 

LEWIS, SAMUEL ALEXANDER 
LEWISOHN 

LICHT, FRANK 

LIEBERMAN, JOSEPH 


LIEBMANN, ESTHER SCHULHOFF ARON AND JOST 


LILIENTHAL, DAVID ELI 
LIMAN, ARTHUR 

LINCOLN, ABRAHAM 
LINDHEIM, IRMA LEVY 
LINGLE, LINDA 

LINOWITZ, SOL MYRON 
LIPPMANN, WALTER 
LIPSKY, LOUIS 

LIT 

LITTAUER, LUCIUS NATHAN 
LIVERIGHT, HORACE BRISBIN 
LOEB, JAMES 

LONDON, MEYER 

LOPEZ, AARON 

LOURIE, NORMAN VICTOR 
LOVESTONE, JAY 

LOW, MINNIE 

LOWENSTEIN, ALLARD KENNETH 
LOWENSTEIN, SOLOMON 
LOWEY, NITA 
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on the border of the Judean Desert. His language is harsh, and 
he frequently threatens them with punishment if they fail to 
carry out his orders (“and if you will not do this, you will be 
punished”). In a Hebrew letter to Jonathan and Masbelah of 
En-Gedi, Bar Kokhba orders them to attend to the loading of 
a boat anchored in the harbor there. To the commanders in 
the rear and the population of the inhabited area of the des- 
ert, with whom he was incensed for having failed to supply 
food as he had commanded and who had neglected their duty, 
Bar Kokhba uses stern language: “You are living well, eating 
and drinking off the property of the house of Israel, and care 
nothing about your brethren.” 

In an Aramaic letter to Judah b. Manasseh of Kiryat Ara- 
viyah, Bar Kokhba orders Judah to supply him with the *Four 
Species for Tabernacles and apparently reminds him about 
separating the tithe: J 777) (“and give the dues from them”). 
Such references, made incidentally or hinted at in the let- 
ters, may indicate that Bar Kokhba’s men, even under danger, 
strictly and quite naturally kept the commandments of Juda- 
ism, such as the sanctity of the Sabbath, the laws of the priestly 
and levitical dues, and the fullest observance of festivals. 

The letters and other documents uncovered in the Judean 
Desert contain nothing specific about the attitude of the sages 
toward the rule of Bar Kokhba nor is there any mention in 
them of Bethar and of the war there. Nevertheless it is pos- 
sible to comprehend from them explicitly and at first hand 
about Bar Kokhba’s aggressive personality and his status, the 
economic straits in which the fighters of Judea found them- 
selves, and the geographic extent of the revolt. The nasi was 
concerned about supply problems, food for his camp, and mat- 
ters pertaining to real estate. The economic documents found 
in Wadi Murabaat show that leases were made in the name 
and with the sanction of Bar Kokhba: “On the instructions of 
Simeon b. Koseva.” Apparently the land belonged nominally 
to the nasi, it being clearly stated in a lease, “You have leased 
the ground from Simeon, the Nasi of Israel.” In his name the 
lessors laid down the quota of grain that was to be given to 
them. As was to be expected in a time of war, the authorities 
insisted on the cultivation of the fields and confiscated the 
lands of those who neglected to till them. They “were dispos- 
sessed of the land and lost everything” In effect, Bar Kokhba 
regarded himself as holding the authority of the Roman em- 
peror and transferred the lands of liberated Judea to his own 
possession. His orders concerning leases, sales, and confisca- 
tions were grounded on a juridical succession to the Roman 
tule, by virtue of which he was empowered to exercise control 
over the lands of Judea and confiscate property for the pub- 
lic good. Contracts found in Nahal Hever indicate that Bar 
Kokhba wished to prevent the concentration of the lands of 
En-Gedi in the hands of a few owners in order to increase the 
supply of food in a time of stress. 

From the names of the settlements mentioned in these 
documents, Bar Kokhba’s men apparently controlled extensive 
areas, in the frontier regions of the Judean mountains, in the 
neighborhood of Bet Guvrin (Ir-Nahash), and in the Judean 
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Desert, and maintained contact, it seems, with regions east 
and south of the Dead Sea, such as Maaleh ha-Luhit in the 
district of Eglatin in Moab and Zoar in the Aravah. Herodium, 
the town of Herod about 6 mi. (10 km.) southeast of Jerusalem 
and mentioned in the documents, became an economic cen- 
ter in which the nasi’ representatives were stationed; En-Gedi 
was an important supply harbor for the rebels. The settlements 
of Tekoa and Kiryat Araviyah in the vicinity of Bethlehem are 
mentioned in the documents. According to the reconstruction 
of O°"... 2 as Jerusalem, proposed by J.T. Milik who made a 
study of the Wadi Muraba’at documents, that city is referred 
to in two of them, one dating from the second, and the other 
from the fourth year “of the liberation of Israel” (Elul, 133 and 
Tishrei, 134, respectively). After the defeat, the fugitives from 
the war in Judea gathered in the Judean Desert, which then be- 
came the rebel center. The remains of Roman military camps 
found above the caves in Nahal Hever show that the legions 
besieged the remnants of the fighters who, together with their 
families, had taken refuge in these hiding places. Surrounded 
by the Romans, there they met their death. 


[Samuel Abramsky] 


New Archaeological Finds 

Since the writing of the above in the late 1960s new archae- 
ological information concerning the Bar Kokhba revolt has 
emerged as a result of the intensive investigation of hundreds 
of refuge caves and underground hiding complexes. Refuge 
caves are found mainly in the Judean Desert and in the cliffs 
overlooking the Dead Sea, and were used as shelters for Jewish 
refugees at the close of the Bar Kokhba revolt. Underground 
hiding complexes, however, were subterranean warrens hewn 
artificially under or near residential buildings within Jew- 
ish towns and villages (some 125 sites according to a recent 
count). They have been found in the Judean Shephela, and in 
the Beth-El and Hebron Mountains, and reflect the general 
boundaries of the area that was under Bar Kokhba’s admin- 
istration. Excavations at the Abior Cave in the Judean Desert 
in 1986 and later in 1993 brought to light numerous fragments 
of new documents written on papyri in Greek and Aramaic. 
Additional finds from the cave consisted of textiles, ropes, and 
parts of sandals. These items were brought to the cave and hid- 
den there towards the end of the revolt. 

Excavations conducted in 1984 by Tel Aviv University 
confirmed that Khirbet al-Yahud (10 acres in size) is indeed 
*Bethar, the last bastion of Bar Kokhba. Hastily erected forti- 
fications were uncovered and the discovery of slingstones and 
arrowheads indicates that a battle took place there. Roman 
siege camps were also identified in the vicinity of Bethar (pres- 
ent-day Battir). 

Various artifacts dating from the time of the revolt have 
been unearthed at a number of sites and within underground 
hiding complexes, notably various forms of pottery, stone 
vessels, and coins. An important discovery was that of a lead 
weight found at Horvat ‘Alim in the Shephela, bearing the 
name and title of Bar Kokhba, which was evidently used for 
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ELIASSOFF, HERMAN 

ELZAS, BARNETT ABRAHAM 
ELLENSON, DAVID HARRY 
ENELOW, HYMAN (Hillel Gershom) 
EPSTEIN, CHAIM FISCHEL 
EPSTEIN, GILBERT 

EPSTEIN, HARRY 

EPSTEIN, LOUIS M. 
ETTELESON, HARRY 

FALK, JOSHUA 

FEDERBUSCH, SIMON 
FEIBELMAN, JULIAN BECK 
FEINBERG, LOUIS 
FEINSTEIN, MOSES 
FELDMAN, ABRAHAM JEHIEL 
FELSENTHAL, BERNHARD 
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FEUER, LEON ISRAEL 
FEUERLICHT, MORRIS M. 
FEUERSTEIN 

FINEBERG, SOLOMON ANDHIL 
FINESHRIBER, WILLIAM HOWARD 
FINK, JOSEPH L. 

FINKELSTEIN, LOUIS 
FINKELSTEIN, SHIMON 
FLEISCHER, CHARLES 
FRANKLIN, LEO MORRIS 
FREEHOF, SOLOMON BENNETT 
FRIEDERMAN, ZALMAN JACOB 
FRIEDMAN, THEODORE 
FRISCH, EPHRAIM 

GEFFEN, JOEL 

GEFFEN, TOBIAS 

GELB, MAX 

GIFTER, MORDECAI 
GINZBERG, LOUIS 
GITTELSOHN, ROLAND BERTRAM 
GLASER, JOSEPH 

GLAZER, SIMON 

GOLD, HENRY RAPHAEL 
GOLD, WOLFE (Zeev) 
GOLDENSON, SAMUEL HARRY 
GOLDFARB, ISRAEL 
GOLDFEDER, FISHEL 

GOLDIN, HYMAN ELIAS 
GOLDMAN, ISRAEL 

GOLDMAN, SOLOMON 
GOLDSTEIN, HERBERT S. 
GOLDSTEIN, ISRAEL 
GOLDSTEIN, SIDNEY EMANUEL 
GOLINKIN, DAVID 

GOLINKIN, MORDECHAI YAAKOV 
GOLINKIN, NOAH 
GOODBLATT, MORRIS 
GORDON, ALBERT I. 

GORDON, HAROLD 

GOTTHEIL, GUSTAV 
GOTTSCHALK, ALFRED 
GREENBERG, IRVING 
GREENBERG, LOUIS 
GREENBERG, SIDNEY 
GREENBERG, SIMON 


GREENWALD, JEKUTHIEL JUDAH (Leopold) 


GRODZINSKI, ZVI HIRSCH 
GRUENEWALD, MAX 
GRYN, HUGO 

GUTHEIM, JAMES KOPPEL 
GUTTMANN, ALEXANDER 
HABERMAN, JOSHUA 
HAILPERIN, HERMAN 


HALIVNI, DAVID WEISS 
HALPERN, HARRY 
HAMMER, REUVEN 
HARLOW, JULIUS 

HARRIS, MAURICE 
HARRISON, LEON 
HAUPTMAN, JUDITH 
HEILPRIN, PHINEHAS MENAHEM 
HELLER 

HELLER, BERNARD 
HERSCHER, URI 
HERSHMAN, ABRAHAM M. 
HERTZBERG, ARTHUR 
HIER, MARVIN 

HIGGER, MICHAEL 
HIRSCH, EMIL GUSTAVE 
HIRSCH, RICHARD 
HIRSHENSON, HAYIM 
HOCHEIMER, HENRY 
HOFFMAN, LAWRENCE I. 
HOROWITZ, PINCHAS 
HURWITZ, SHMARYA LEIB 
HYAMSON, MOSES 

ISRAEL, EDWARD LEOPOLD 
ISSERMAN, FERDINAND MYRON 
JACOB, WALTER 

JACOBS, GEORGE 

JOSEPH, JACOB 

JOSPE, ALFRED 

JUNG, LEO 

KADUSHIN, MAX 

KAHN, ROBERT 
KAMENETSKY, YAAKOV 
KAMINETSKY, JOSEPH 
KAPLAN, ARYEH 

KAPLAN, MORDECAI MENAHEM 
KARP, ABRAHAM J. 
KAUVAR, CHARLES ELIEZER HILLEL 
KELMAN, WOLFE 

KIEVAL, HERMAN 
KIRSHBLUM, MORDECAI 
KLAUSNER, ABRAHAM 
KLAVAN, ISRAEL 

KLEIN, EDWARD E. 

KLEIN, ISAAC 

KLEIN, PHILIP 

KLENICKI, LEON 

KOBER, ADOLF 

KOGEN, DAVID 

KOHLER, KAUFMANN 
KOHN, EUGENE 

KOHN, JACOB 

KOLATCH, ALFRED 
KONVITZ, JOSEPH 

KORN, BERTRAM WALLACE 
KOTLER, AARON 
KRAUSKOPE, JOSEPH 
KREITMAN, BENJAMIN 
KRONISH, LEON 

KURTZ, VERNON 
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KUSHNER, HAROLD 
KUSHNER, LAWRENCE 
LANDESMAN, ALTER 
LANDMAN, ISAAC 
LAUTERBACH, JACOB ZALLEL 
LAZARON, MORRIS SAMUEL 
LEESER, ISAAC 

LEHRMAN, IRVING 
LEIPZIGER, EMIL WILLIAM 
LELYVELD, ARTHUR JOSEPH 
LEVI, SAMAUEL GERSON 
LEVIN, JUDAH L 

LEVINGER, LEE JOSEPH 
LEVINTHAL 

LEVITSKY, LOUIS MOSES 
LEVY, CLIFTON HARBY 
LEVY, FELIX ALEXANDER 
LEVY, JOSEPH LEONARD 
LICHTENSTEIN, TEHILLA 
LIEBER, DAVID 

LIEBMAN, JOSHUA LOTH 
LIFSHITZ, DAVID 
LILIENTHAL, MAX (Menahem) 
LIPMAN, EUGENE JAY 
LOEWENSTEIN, BERNHARD 
LOOKSTEIN, HASKELL 
LOOKSTEIN, JOSEPH HYMAN 
LYONS, JACQUES JUDAH 
MAGNES, JUDAH LEON 
MAGNIN, EDGAR FOGEL 
MALEV, WILLIAM S. 
MALINO, JEROME 

MALTER, HENRY 
MANDELBAUM, BERNARD 
MANISCHEWITZ, HIRSCH 
MARCUS, JACOB RADER 
MARGOLIES, MOSES SEBULUN 
MARGOLIS, GAVRIEL ZEV 
MARK, JULIUS 

MARTIN, BERNARD 
MASLIANSKY, ZVI HIRSCH 
MATLIN, MOSHE 

MATT, C. DAVID 

MATTUCK, ISRAEL ISIDOR 
MENDES 

MENDLOWITZ, SHRAGA FEIVEL 
MERZBACHER, LEO 

MEYER, MARTIN ABRAHAM 
MIELZINER, MOSES 

MIHALY, EUGENE 

MILLER, IRVING 

MILLER, ISRAEL 
MILLGRAM, ABRAHAM 
MINDA, ALBERT 

MINKIN, JACOB SAMUEL 
MIRSKY, SAMUEL KALMAN 
MORAIS, SABATO 
MORGENSTERN, JULIAN 
MOSES, ADOLPH 

MOSES, ISAAC S. 
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MOWSHOWITZ, ISRAEL 
NADICH, JUDAH 

NAROT, JOSEPH 
NEULANDER, ARTHUR 
NEUMAN, ABRAHAM AARON 
NEUMARK, DAVID 
NEWFIELD, MORRIS 
NEWMAN, LOUIS ISRAEL 
NOVAK, DAVID 

NOVECK, SIMON 
NUSSBAUM, MAX 
NUSSBAUM, PERRY 
OFFNER, STACY 

OLAN, LEVI 

OLITZKY, KERRY 
OSTFELD, BARBARA 
PARDES, SHMUEL 

PARIS, HAILU 

PARZEN, HERBERT 
PETEGORSKY, DAVID 
PETUCHOWSKI, JAKOB JOSEF 
PHILIPSON, DAVID 
PILCHIK, ELY EMANUEL 
PLAUT, W. GUNTHER 
POLISH, DAVID 

POOL, DAVID DE SOLA 
PORATH, ISRAEL 
POUPKO, BERNARD 
POZNANSKI, GUSTAVUS 
PREIL, ELAZAR MEYER 
PRESSMAN, JACOB 
PRIESAND, SALLY 

PRINZ, JOACHIM 
RABINOWITZ, STANLEY 
RACKMAN, EMANUEL 
RADIN, ADOLPH MOSES 
RAISIN, JACOB ZALMAN 
RAISIN, MAX 

RAPHALL, MORRIS JACOB 
REGNER, SIDNEY 

REINES, ALVIN 

RICE, ABRAHAM JOSEPH 
RISKIN, SHLOMO 
ROSENAU, WILLIAM 
ROSENBAUM, JONATHAN 
ROSENBERG, ISRAEL 
ROSENBLATT, SAMUEL 
ROTH, JOEL 
ROTHSCHILD, JACOB M. 
ROUTTENBERG, MAX JONAH 
RUBENOVITZ, HERMAN H. 
RUBENSTEIN, RICHARD LOWELL 
RUDERMAN, DAVID 
RUDERMAN, JACOB ISAAC 
RUDIN, A. JAMES 

RUDIN, JACOB PHILIP 
SAMFIELD, MAX 
SANDROW, EDWARD T. 
SAPERSTEIN, DAVID 
SAPERSTEIN, HAROLD 
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SAR, SAMUEL 
SARACHEK, JOSEPH 

SASSO, SANDY 

SCHAALMAN, HERMAN 
SCHACHTER, HERSCHEL 
SCHACHTER, JACOB J. 
SCHACTER-SHALOMI, ZALMAN 
SCHANFARBER, TOBIAS 
SCHECHTER, ABRAHAM ISRAEL 
SCHECHTER, MATHILDE 


SCHECHTER, SOLOMON (Shneur Zalman) 


SCHEINFELD, SOLOMON ISAAC 
SCHERMAN, NOSSON 
SCHINDLER, ALEXANDER M. 
SCHINDLER, SOLOMON 
SCHNEEBERGER, HENRY WILLIAM 
SCHORSCH, ISMAR 
SCHULMAN, SAMUEL 
SCHULWEIS, HAROLD 
SCHWAB, SHIMON 
SCHWARTZMAN, SYLVAN D. 
SCHWARZSCHILD, STEVEN SAMUEL 
SEGAL, BERNARD 

SEIGEL, JOSHUA 

SHANKMAN, JACOB K. 
SHAPIRO, ALEXANDER 
SHAPIRO, RAMI 

SHUBOW, JOSEPH 

SHULMAN, CHARLES E. 
SIEGEL, MORTON 

SIEGEL, SEYMOUR 

SILBER, SAUL 

SILBERSTEIN, SOLOMON JOSEPH 
SILVER, ABBA HILLEL 
SILVER, DANIEL J 

SILVER, ELIEZER 
SILVERMAN, IRA 
SILVERMAN, JOSEPH 
SILVERMAN, MORRIS 
SILVERSTEIN, ALAN 
SILVERSTONE, GEDALYAH 
SIMON, ABRAM 

SIMON, CARRIE OBENDORFER 
SIMON, RALPH 

SIVITZ, MOSHE 

SOBEL, RONALD 

SOLOMON, ELIAS L. 
SOLOVEICHIK, AARON 
SOLOVEICHIK, MOSHE 
SOLOVEITCHIK, JOSEPH DOV 
SONDERLING, JACOB 

SPERO, SHUBERT 

STAMPFER, JOSHUA 


STEINBACH, ALEXANDER ALAN 
STEINBERG, MILTON 
STEINBERG, PAUL 

STERN, CHAIM 

STERN, JACK 

STERN, MALCOLM HENRY 
STERNSTEIN, JOSEPH PHILIP 
STOLZ, JOSEPH 
STRASSFELD, MICHAEL 
SZOLD, BENJAMIN 
TEITELBAUM, AARON 
TEITZ, PINCHAS (Mordecai) 
TELUSHKIN, NISSAN 
TENDLER, MOSES D. 
TEPLITZ, SAUL 

TEUTSCH, DAVID 
TRACHTENBERG, JOSHUA 
TUSKA, SIMON 
VOORSANGER, JACOB 
VORSPAN, MAX 

WAGNER, STANLEY M. 
WASHOFSKY, MARK 
WASKOW, ARTHUR 
WAXMAN, MORDECAI 
WECHSLER, JUDAH 
WEINBERGER, MOSHE 
WEINSTEIN, JACOB 
WEISS, AVI 

WEISS, SAMSON 

WIENER, MAX 

WINE, SHERWIN 

WISE, ISAAC MAYER 
WISE, JONAH BONDI 
WISE, STEPHEN SAMUEL 
WOLF, ALFRED 

WOLF, ARNOLD J. 

WOLPE, DAVID J. 
WOLSEY, LOUIS 

YOFFIE, ERIC 
YUDELOVITZ, ABRAHAM A. 
ZARCHI, ASHER LIPPMAN 
ZELDIN, ISAIAH 
ZELIZER, NATHAN 
ZIMMERMAN, SHELDON 
ZLOTOWITZ, MEIR 
ZLOTOWITZ, BERNARD 
ZOLA, GARY P. 


Science 

ABRAHAMS, ISAAC 

ABT, ISAAC ARTHUR 
ADLER, CHARLES 
ALTSCHUL, AARON MEYER 
ANFINSEN, CHRISTIAN B. 
ANGRIST, ALFRED ALVIN 
ARNON, DANIEL ISRAEL 
ATLAS, DAVID 

AXEL, RICHARD 
AXELROD, JULIUS 
BACHER, ROBERT FOX 
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BALINT, MICHAEL 
BALTIMORE, DAVID 
BAUER, SIMON HARVEY 
BENACERRAF, BARUJ 
BENDER, MORRIS BORIS 
BENIOFF, HUGO 

BENZER, SEYMOUR 

BERG, PAUL 

BERL, ERNST 

BERLINER, EMILE 

BETHE, HANS ALBRECHT 
BIKERMAN, JACOB JOSEPH 
BLOCH, FELIX 

BLOCH, HERMAN SAMUEL 
BLOCH, KONRAD 
BLUMBERG, BARUCH SAMUEL 
BODANSKY, OSCAR 
BODIAN, DAVID 

BOGORAD, LAWRENCE 
BOHM, DAVID 

BOROWITZ, SIDNEY 
BORSOOK, HENRY 

BROWN, HAROLD 

BROWN, HERBERT C. 
BROWN, MICHAEL STUART 
BUCKY, GUSTAV 

BUERGER, LEO 

CALVIN, MELVIN 
CHARGAFF, ERWIN 

COHEN, ELIZABETH D. A. 
COHEN, HARRY 

COHEN, PAUL JOSEPH 
COHEN, PHILIP PACY 
COHEN, SEYMOUR STANLEY 
COHEN, STANLEY 

COHEN, STANLEY N. 

COHN, EDWIN JOSEPH 
COOPER, LEON N. 

CORI, GERTY THERESA 
CROHN, BURRILL BERNARD 
DAMESHEK, WILLIAM 
DAVIDOFF, LEO MAX 
DAVIDSOHN, ISRAEL 

DE LEE, JOSEPH B. 
DEUTSCH, FELIX 

DEUTSCH, HELENE 
DISCHE, ZACHARIAS 
DJERASSI, CARL 
DORFMAN, RALPH ISADORE 
DRESSLER, WILLIAM 
DROSDOFF, MATTHEW 
DRUCKER, DANIEL CHARLES 
DUSHMAN, SAUL 
EDELMAN, GERALD MAURICE 
EDINGER, TILLY 

EINHORN, MAX 

EINHORN, MOSES 
EINSTEIN, ALBERT 

ELION, GERTRUDE BELL 
EPSTEIN, PAUL SOPHUS 
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ERIKSON, ERIK HOMBERGER 
ERLANGER, JOSEPH 
ESTERMANN, IMMANUEL 
FAJANS, KASIMIR 

FALK, KAUFMAN GEORGE 
FELD, JACOB 

FEUER, HENRY 

FEYNMAN, RICHARD PHILLIPS 
FISCHER, EDMOND 

FISHBEIN, MORRIS 

FISHBERG, MAURICE 
FISHMAN, WILLLAM HAROLD 
FLEISCHER, MICHAEL 
FOLKMAN, JUDAH 
FONDILLER, WILLIAM 
FRANCK, JAMES 

FRANK, PHILIPP 

FRANZBLAU, ABRAHAM NORMAN 
FREUDENTHAL, ALFRED MARTIN 
FRIEDENWALD 

FRIEDMAN, JEROME ISAAC 
FRIEND, CHARLOTTE 
FROEHLICH, ALFRED 

FROMM, ERICH 
FROMM-REICHMANN, FRIEDA 
FUNK, CASIMIR 

FURCHGOTT, ROBERT F. 
GARLOCK, JOHN HENRY 
GASSER, HERBERT SPENCER 
GELL-MANN, MURRAY 
GILBERT, WALTER 

GILMAN, ALFRED G. 
GINSBURG, JEKUTHIEL 
GLASER, DONALD ARTHUR 
GLAUBER, ROY J. 

GLICK, DAVID 

GOLD, HENRY RAPHAEL 
GOLDBERGER, JOSEPH 
GOLDMARK, PETER CARL 
GOLDSTEIN, JOSEPH LEONARD 
GOLDSTEIN, KURT 

GOMBERG, MOSES 

GOULD, STEPHEN JAY 

GREEN, DAVID EZRA 
GREENACRE, PHYLLIS 
GREENBERG, DAVID MORRIS 
GREENGARD, PAUL 
GREENSTEIN, JESSE PHILIP 
GRINKER, ROY RICHARD SR. 
GROSS, DAVID J. 

GROSSMAN, MORTON IRVING 
GRUNBAUM, ADOLF 
GUTENBERG, BENO 

GUTMAN, ALEXANDER B. 
GUTTMACHER, ALAN F. 
HANDLER, PHILIP 

HARRIS, MILTON 

HART, JOEL 

HARTMANN, HEINZ 

HASSID, WILLIAM ZEV 
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HAUPTMAN, HERBERT A. 
HAURWITZ, BERNHARD 
HAYS, ISAAC 

HECHT, SELIG 

HEEGER, ALAN J. 
HEIDELBERGER, MICHAEL 
HELPERN, MILTON 
HEYMAN, MOSES DAVID 
HIRSCHFELD, ISADOR 
HOFFMANN, ROALD 
HOFSTADTER, ROBERT 
HOLLANDER, FRANKLIN 
HORWITZ, H. ROBERT 
HORWITZ, PHINEAS JONATHAN 
HYDE, IDA HENRIETTA 
HYMAN, LIBBIE HENRIETTA 
ISAACS, JACOB 

ISRAEL, EDWARD 
JACOBI, ABRAHAM 
JAFFE, LEONARD 
JANOWITZ, HENRY D. 
JUDA, WALTER 

KANDEL, ERIC R. 
KANNER, LEO 
KANTROWITZ, ADRIAN 
KANTROWITZ, ARTHUR 
KAPLAN, JOSEPH 
KARDINER, ABRAM 
KARLE, JEROME 

KATZ, ISRAEL 
KAUFMAN, JOYCE JACOBSON 
KITSEE, ISADOR 
KLEMPERER, PAUL 
KLINE, NATHAN S. 
KOHN, WALTER 

KOLLER, CARL 

KOPLIK, HENRY 
KORNBERG, ARTHUR 
KRIM, MATHILDE 
KUBIE, LAWRENCE 
LAND, EDWIN H. 
LANDSTEINER, KARL 
LANGER, ROBERT 
LEDEEN, HYMAN 
LEDERBERG, JOSHUA 
LEDERER, JEROME F. 
LEDERMAN, LEON MAX 
LEE, DAVID M. 

LEES, LESTER 
LEFSCHETZ, SOLOMON 
LEVENE, PHOEBUS AARON THEODOR 
LEVINE, PHILIP 
LEVINSON, ABRAHAM 


LEVY, LOUIS EDWARD 
LEWI, MAURICE J. 

LIPMAN, JACOB GOODALE 
LIPMANN, FRITZ ALBERT 
LITMAN, SAMUEL 

LOEB, JACQUES 

LOEB, LEO 

LOEB, MORRIS 

LOEWENSTEIN, RUDOLPH MAURICE 
LOEWI, OTTO 

LOWDERMILK, WALTER CLAY 
LURIA, SALVADOR EDWARD 
MACHT, DAVID 

MACHTA, LESTER 

MAHLER, MARGARET 
MALZBERG, BENJAMIN 
MANDELBROT, BENOIT 
MARCUS, RUDOLPH ARTHUR 
MASSERMAN, JULES HYMAN 
MASTER, ARTHUR M. 

MENDEL, LAFAYETTE BENEDICT 
MESELSON, MATTHEW 
MICHELSON, ALBERT ABRAHAM 
MILLMAN, JACOB 

MOTTELSON, BENJAMIN R. 
MULLER, HERMAN JOSEPH 
MUSHER, SIDNEY 

NAGIN, HARRY S. 

NAMIAS, JEROME 

NATHANS, DANIEL 
NEUGEBAUER, OTTO 


NEUMANN, JOHANN (Johnny) LUDWIG VON 


NIRENBERG, MARSHALL WARREN 
NUNBERG, HERMAN 

OLAH, GEORGE 
OPPENHEIMER, J. ROBERT 
OSHEROFF, DOUGLAS DEAN 
PEKERIS, CHAIM LEIB 
PENZIAS, ARNO ALLAN 
PERL, MARTIN 

PERLSTEIN, MEYER A. 
PERLZWEIG, WILLIAM ALEXANDRE 
PINCUS, GREGORY GOODWIN 
PINKEL, BENJAMIN 
POLITZER, H. DAVID 

PRESS, FRANK 

PRESSMAN, DAVID 
PRUSINER, STANLEY B. 
PTASHNE, MARK 

RABI, ISIDOR ISAAC 
RABINOWITCH, EUGENE 
RACKER, EFRAIM 

RADO, SANDOR 

RAPAPORT, DAVID 
RAPPAPORT, HENRY 
REDLICH, FREDERICK C. 
REIK, THEODOR 

RESNIK, JUDITH 

RICHTER, BURTON 

RIGLER, LEO GEORGE 
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RITTENBERG, DAVID 
RODBELL, MARTIN 

ROSE, IRWIN 

ROSEN, FRED 

ROSEN, SAMUEL 

RUBIN, MORTON JOSEPH 
SABIN, ALBERT BRUCE 
SACHS, BERNARD 

SAGAN, CARL EDWARD 
SALK, JONAS EDWARD 
SANDGROUND, JACK HENRY 
SCHALLY, ANDREW V. 
SCHAWLOW, ARTHUR L. 
SCHICK, BELA 

SCHILDER, PAUL FERDINAND 
SCHLESINGER, FRANK 
SCHMERLING, LOUIS 
SCHWARTZ, MELVIN 
SCHWINGER, JULIAN SEYMOUR 
SELDIN, HARRY M. 
SEQUEYRA, JOHN DE 
SERBIN, HYMAN 

SHAPIRO, ASCHER HERMAN 
SHEAR, MURRAY JACOB 
SHEDLOVSKY, THEODORE 
SILVERMAN, ALEXANDER 
SILVERMAN, LESLIE 
SILVERSTEIN, ABE 

SLEPIAN, JOSEPH 
SOBOTKA, HARRY HERMAN 
SPIEGEL-ADOLF, MONA 
SPIEGELMAN, SOL 

SPITZ, RENE A. 

SPORN, PHILIP 

STEIN, WILLIAM HOWARD 
STEINBERG, MARTIN R. 
STEINBERGER, JACK 

STENT, GUNTHER SIEGMUND 
STERN, ARTHUR C. 

STERN, KURT GUNTER 
STERN, OTTO 

STIEGLITZ, JULIUS OSCAR 
STROMINGER, JACK 

SURE, BARNETT 

SZASZ, THOMAS STEPHEN 
SZILARD, LEO 

SZWARC, MICHAEL 

TARSKI, ALFRED 

TELLER, EDWARD 

TEMIN, HOWARD MARTIN 
TENENBAUM, JOSEPH L. 
TISCHLER, MAX 

TOCH, MAXIMILIAN 

ULAM, STANISLAW MARCIN 
VARMUS, HAROLD ELIOT 
WAKSMAN, SELMAN ABRAHAM 
WALD, GEORGE 

WATTERS, LEON LAIZER 
WECHSLER, ISRAEL 

WEIL, JOSEPH 
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WEINBERG, STEVEN 
WEINHOUSE, SIDNEY 
WEISENBURG, THEODORE H. 
WESTHEIMER, FRANK HENRY 
WEXLER, HARRY 

WHITE, ROBERT MAYER 
WIENER, ALEXANDER S. 
WIENER, NORBERT 
WIESNER, JEROME BERT 
WIESNER, JULIUS VON 
WIGNER, EUGENE P. 
WINSTEIN, SAUL 

WINTROBE, MAXWELL MYER 
WISE, LOUIS ELSBERG 
WOLBERG, LEWIS ROBERT 
WOLF, ABNER 

WOLMAN, ABEL 

YALOW, ROSALYN SUSSMAN 
ZACHARIAS, JERROLD REINACH 
ZAMENHOF, STEPHEN 
ZARISKI, OSCAR 

ZIFF, MORRIS 

ZILBOORG, GREGORY 
ZIMMERMAN, HARRY M. 
ZUCROW, MAURICE JOSEPH 


h. Canada 


MAIN SURVEYS 
AMERICA 

CANADA 

CANADIAN LITERATURE 


GENERAL ENTRIES 

AGRICULTURE 

B NAI BRITH CANADA 

CANADIAN JEWISH CONGRESS 

JEWISH IMMIGRANT AID SERVICES OF CANADA 


COMMUNITIES 
ALBERTA 
ATLANTIC CANADA 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
CALGARY 
EDMONTON 
HAMILTON 
MANITOBA 
MONTREAL 
ONTARIO 

OTTAWA 

QUEBEC 
SASKATCHEWAN 
TORONTO 
VANCOUVER 
WINNIPEG 


BIOGRAPHIES 

ABELLA, ROSALIE SILBERMAN 
ABRAMOWITZ, HERMAN 
ADASKIN, MURRAY 

ANHALT, ISTVAN 
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BARLAD 


administrative purposes. A signet ring bearing the name of 
Bar Kokhba is also reported from the vicinity of Quneitra in 
the Golan, and perhaps was brought to this destination by 
Jews fleeing persecution at the end of the Bar Kokhba revolt. 
A number of coin hoards have become known, many of them 
through clandestine digging, containing Jewish coins mixed 
with those produced in Aelia Capitolina. Clearly, Aelia Capi- 
tolina was founded before the outbreak of the revolt. There is 
no evidence that Bar Kokhba at any time held Jerusalem (see 
above for contrary view). Coins dating from the Bar Kokhba 
revolt have also begun emerging from controlled excavations, 
especially within the refuge caves and underground hiding 
complexes. 


[Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Abramsky, Bar Kokhva, Nesi Yisrael (1961), 
contains bibliography; S. Yeivin, Milhemet Bar Kokhva (19527); Allon, 
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Schuerer, Hist. 278, 299-304; Y. Yadin, The Finds from the Bar Kokhba 
Period in the Cave of Letters (1963); Y. Aharoni and B. Rothenburg, 
Be-Ikkevot Melakhim u-Moredim (1964°); P. Benoit et al., Les grottes 
de Murabaat (1961); Y. Yadin, Bar Kokhba (1972). ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
puy: L. Mildenberg, The Coinage of the Bar Kokhba War (1984); A. 
Kloner and Y. Tepper, The Hiding Complexes in the Judean Shephelah 
(1987); Y. Meshorer, The Coinage of Aelia Capitolina (1989); A. Kloner, 
“Lead Weights of Bar Kokhba’s Administration,” in: Israel Exploration 
Journal, 40 (1990), 58-67; B. Isaac, The Limits of Empire: The Roman 
Army in the East (1990), 83-85; D. Ussishkin, “Archaeological Sound- 
ings at Betar, Bar-Kokhba’s Last Stronghold,” in: Tel Aviv, 20 (1993), 
66-97; F. Millar, The Roman Near East, 31 BC—AD 337 (1996), 372-374 
and Appendix B; D. Urman, “A Signet Ring of Bar Kokhba (?) from 
the Vicinity of Quneitra in the Golan,’ in: Bulletin of the Anglo-Israel 
Archaeological Society, 15 (1996-1997): 51-54; H. Eshel, “The Contri- 
bution of Documents and Other Remains Found in the Judean Des- 
ert between 1979 and 1993 to the Understanding of the Bar Kokhba 
Revolt; in: Bulletin of the Anglo-Israel Archaeological Society, 15 
(1996-1997), 107-110; H. Eshel and D. Amit, Refuge Caves of the Bar 
Kokhba Revolt (1998); P. Schafer (ed.), The Bar Kokhba War Reconsid- 
ered: New Perspectives on the Second Revolt Against Rome (2003). 


BARLAD (Rom. Barlad or Birlad), town in Moldavia, E. 
Romania. The Jewish community there is first attested in 1738 
when the prince of Moldavia, Grigore Ghica, appointed Marco 
(Mordechai) as leader (staroste) of the Jews of Barlad “accord- 
ing to ancient custom.’ “A row of Jewish stores” is mentioned 
in 1767 and a “Jewish street” in 1819; 53 Jewish households were 
recorded in 1803. In 1838 the Jews were accused of desecrat- 
ing Christian holy objects, and 23 notables of the community, 
including three women, were imprisoned. They were released 
only after payment of a heavy fine. In December 1867, there 
was an outbreak of violence when the Jews were accused of 
murdering an antisemitic priest. The community numbered 
2,000 in 1859; 5,883 (24% of the total) in 1899, about one- 
third of the merchants and artisans in the city being Jews; and 
3,727 in 1930 (14% of the total), mainly occupied in commerce 
(many as clerks) and as artisans. There were then in Barlad 
a Jewish kindergarten and two Jewish schools, for boys and 
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for girls. Aizic Taubes (1834-1920) was among the prominent 
rabbis. Barlad was also a Zionist center. 

In November 1940, all Jewish men were sent to forced 
labor. However, the intellectuals were liberated due to pro- 
tests by Romanian intellectuals. When the war against the 
US.S.R. broke out (June 22, 1941) the Jews from towns in the 
district were driven from their homes and sent to Barlad. The 
community founded a gymnasia and aided many pauperized 
Jews. After World War 11 Jewish life was reorganized for a 
short period only due to the considerable decrease in popu- 
lation through emigration, mainly to Israel. In 1969, 100 Jew- 
ish families lived in Barlad where there was one synagogue. 
In 2004, 46 Jews lived in Barlad. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Carp, Cartea Neagra, 1 (1946), 115, 158; Fil- 
derman, in: Sliha, 1 no. 4 (1956). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: PK Roman- 
yah, 1, 17-21; S. Rubinstein, Me-Barlad ad Rosh Pinah (1993). 


[Eliyahu Feldman and Theodor Lavi / Lucian-Zeev Herscovici (2"4 


ed.)] 


BAR-LE-DUC, capital of the Meuse department, northeast- 
ern France; former capital of the Duchy of Bar. The 12'b-cen- 
tury Jewish community in Bar-le-Duc was reputedly expelled 
by the count of Bar, but Jews are again found there from 1220. 
They were expelled in 1309 but were allowed to return to the 
county in 1321, and settled in 30 localities. In 1322 the Jews 
were again expelled, but had returned by 1328 to be banished 
again in 1477. They resided in Bar-le-Duc in the Rue des Juifs, 
the present Rue de la Couronne. After the French Revolution 
Jews again settled in Bar-le-Duc. From 1808 the community 
was affiliated to the Consistory of Nancy and administered 
by the rabbinate of Verdun. It numbered 170 in 1892. During 
World War 11 18 Jews living in Bar-le-Duc were deported or 
shot. In 1968, 40 Jews lived there. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Weill, in: REJ, 125 (1966), 287 ff. 
[Georges Weill] 


BAR-LEV (Originally Brotzlewsky), HAIM (1924-1994), 
eighth chief of staff of the 1pF and Israeli politician; member 
of the Ninth to Twelfth Knessets. Bar-Lev was born in Vienna, 
and immigrated to Palestine in 1939 from Yugoslavia. In 1942 
he graduated from the Mikveh Israel agricultural school and 
served in the *Palmah until 1948. In 1946 he participated in 
the detonation of the Allenby Bridge near Jericho, as part of 
the struggle against the British. In the War of Independence 
he served successively as commander of the Eighth Battalion 
in the Negev Brigade, commander of a mechanized battal- 
ion, and brigade operations officer. In 1956, after attending 
the Senior Officers’ School in Britain, he became director of 
training in the General Staff. During the Sinai Campaign he 
commanded an armored brigade which reached the Suez Ca- 
nal. In 1958-61 he was commanding officer of the Armored 
Corps. He then went to the United States for two years and 
studied for an M.A. in economics and business administration 
at Columbia University. After returning to Israel, he served 
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h. Canada 
BroGRAPHIEs (continued) 


ANSELL, DAVID ABRAHAM 
APPLEBAUM, LOUIS 
ARNOLD, ABE 

ASPER, ISRAEL H. 

AVIDA, YEHUDA LEIB 
AZRIELI, DAVID 

BARRETT, DAVID 
BAYEFSKY, ABA 

BECKER, LAVY M. 

BELKIN, SIMON 

BELZBERG, SAMUEL 
BENNETT, ARCHIE (Aaron Baehr) 
BENNETT, AVIE 
BERCOVITCH, PETER 
BERNSTEIN, HAROLD JOSEPH 
BLANKSTEIN, CECIL N. 
BORENSTEIN, SAM 
BORNSTEIN, ELI 

BOROVOY, ALAN 

BOSCO, MONIQUE 
BRANDEAU, ESTHER 
BRANDSTAEDTER, MORDECAI DAVID 
BRONFMAN 

CAISERMAN, HANANE MEIER 
CAISERMAN-ROTH, GHITTA 
CAPLAN, ELINOR 

CARR, JUDY FELD 

CASS, SAMUEL 

COHEN, HIRSH 

COHEN, LEONARD 

COHEN, LYON 

COHEN, MATT 

COHEN, MAXWELL 

COHEN, MORRIS ABRAHAM 
COHEN, NATHAN 

COTLER, IRWIN 

CROLL, DAVID ARNOLD 
CRONENBERG, DAVID 
CHERNEY, BRIAN 
CHERNIACK, SAUL 

DAN, LESLIE 

DAVID 

DAVIS, MORTIMER 

DE SOLA 

DENBURG, CHAIM 
DIAMOND, JACK 

DIAMOND, JACK 

DONALDA, PAULINE 
DUNKELMAN, BENJAMIN 
DUNKELMAN, ROSE 
ELBERG, YEHUDA 

EZRIN, HERSCHEL 
FEDERMAN, MAX 
FEINBERG, ABRAHAM L. 


FELDER, GEDALIAH 
FINESTONE, SHEILA 
FITCH, LOUIS 

FRANKLIN, SELIM 
FREEDMAN, HARRY 
FREEDMAN, SAMUEL 
FREIMAN 

FRENKEL, VERA 

FRUM 

FURIE, SYDNEY J. 

GELBER 

GERSHMAN, JOSHUA 
GILBERT, INA 

GIVENS, PHILIPS. 

GLICK, IRVING SRUL 
GOFFMAN, ERVING 

GOLD, PHILIP 
GOLDBLOOM FAMILY 
GOLDSTEIN, ELYSE 
GORDON, JACOB 

GORDON, NATHAN 
GOTLIEB, ALLAN 
GRAFSTEIN, JERAHMIEL S. 
GRAUBART, Y. L. 

GRAY, HERBERT ESER 
GRAY, MORRIS ABRAHAM 
GREENE, LORNE 
GROSSMAN, ALLAN AND LARRY 
HALPERN, JACK 

HALL, MONTY 

HARRIS, SYDNEY 

HART, AARON 

HART, BENJAMIN 

HART, CECIL M. 

HART, EZEKIEL 

HART, SAMUEL 

HAYES, SAUL 

HEAPS, ABRAHAM ALBERT 
HEICHELHEIM, FRITZ MORITZ 
HERSCHORN, JOSHUA (She’ea) HALEVY 
HERZOG, SHIRA 

HILLER, ARTHUR 

HIRSCH, JOHN STEPHEN 
HIRSCHPRUNG, PINHAS 
HOROWITZ 

ISKOWITZ, GERSHON 
JACOBS, SAMUEL WILLIAM 
JACOBS, SOLOMON 

JOSEPH 

JOSEPH, NORMA BAUMEL 
JUDAH 

KAGE, JOSEPH 
KAHANOVITCH, ISRAEL ISAAC 
KANEE, SOL 

KAPLAN, ROBERT P. 
KAPLANSKY, KALMEN 
KATTAN, NAIM 

KAYFETZ, BEN 

KLEIN, ABRAHAM MOSES 
KOFFLER, MURRAY 
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KREISEL, HENRY 
KUPER, JACK 
LAMBERT, PHYLLIS 
LANDSBERG, MICHELLE 
LANTOS, ROBERT 
LASKIN, BORA 
LASTMAN, MEL 
LAYTON, IRVING 
LENKINSKY, LOUIS 
LEVI, SAMAUEL GERSON 
LEVINE, LES 

LEVINE, NORMAN 
LEWIS, DAVID 

LEWIS, STEPHEN 
LITTMAN, SOL 
LUFTSPRING, SAMMY 
MANDEL, ELI 
MARMUR, DOW 
MARRUS, MICHAEL 
MATAS, DAVID 
MAYNARD, FREDELLE BRUSER 
MAZE, IDA 

MICHAELS, ANNE 
MICHAELS, LORNE 
MIRANSKY, PERETZ 
MIRVISH, ED/DAVID 
MORAWETZ, OSCAR 
MORGENTALER, HENRY 
MUHLSTOCK, LOUIS 
NATHAN, HENRY 
NEMETZ, NATHAN 
NEWMAN, PETER C. 
NICHOLS, JACK 
ORLIKOW, DAVID 
OSHRY, EPHRAIM 
PACHTER, CHARLES 
PETEGORSKY, DAVID 
PHILLIPS, LAZARUS 
PHILLIPS, NATHAN 
PLAUT, W. GUNTHER 
POLANYI, JOHN 

PRICE, ABRAHAM 
RANKIN, HARRY 
RAPHAEL, WILLIAM 
RASKY, HARRY 
RASMINSKY, LOUIS 
REICHMANN 

REISMAN, HEATHER 
RHINEWINE, ABRAHAM 
RICHLER, MORDECAI 
ROBACK, LEAH 

ROBIN, REGINE 

ROME, DAVID 

ROSE, FRED 
ROSENBERG, LOUIS 
ROSENBERG, STUART E. 
ROSENBERG, YEHUDAH YUDEL 
ROSENFELD, FANNY 
ROTENBERG, MATTIE 
ROTHSCHILD, KURT 
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ROTHSCHILD, ROBERT PHINIAS 
RUBENSTEIN, LOUIS 
SACK, BENJAMIN G. 
SAFDIE, MOSHE 
SAFDIE, SYLVIA 
SALSBERG, JOSEPH B. 
SAMUEL, SIGMUND 
SCHEUER, EDMUND 
SCHILD, EDWIN 
SCHLESINGER, JOE 
SCHULTZ, SAMUEL 
SCHWARTZ, GERALD 
SEGAL, ESTHER 
SEGAL, HUGH 

SEGAL, JACOB ISAAC 
SHAPIRO, BERNARD J. 
SHARP, ISADORE NATANIEL 
SHATNER, WILLIAM 
SHERMAN, JASON 
SHTERN 

SHUCHAT, WILFRED 
SIEGEL, IDA LEWIS 
SINGER, YVONNE 
SLONIM, REUBEN 
SOLA, ABRAHAM DE 
SPECTOR, NORMAN 
SPRACHMAN 

STEIN, JANICE 
STEINBERG 
STEINFELD, JJ 

STERN, HARRY JOSHUA 
TANENBAUM 
TORGOV, MORLEY 
TREPMAN, PAUL 
UNGERMAN, IRV 

VAN PAASSEN, PIERRE 
VEINER, HARRY 
WADDINGTON, MIRIAM (Dworkin) 
WASSERMAN, DORA AND BRYNA 
WAXMAN, AL 

WAYNE AND SHUSTER 
WEIDER, BEN 
WEIDMAN, HIRAM 
WEINZWEIG, HELEN 
WEINZWEIG, JOHN 
WILDER, HERTZ 
WISEMAN, ADELE 
WISEMAN, SHLOIME 
WOLFE 

WOLOFSKY, HIRSH 
WOSK 

YUDIKA 

ZIPPER, YAAKOV 
ZNAIMER, MOSES 
ZOLF 


Latin America 
MAIN SURVEYS 
AMERICA 
ARGENTINA 
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Latin America 
MAIN Surveys (continued) 


BRAZIL 

CUBA 

LATIN AMERICA 

MEXICO 

SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE LITERATURE 


GENERAL ENTRIES 

AGRICULTURE 

A.M.LA. 

DAIA 

FESELA 

GENEALOGY 

LAJSA (LATIN AMERICAN JEWISH STUDIES 
ASSOCIATION) 


COMMUNITIES 
BAHIA 
BARBADOS 
BOLIVIA 
BUENOS AIRES 
CARACAS 


CARIBBEANS, SPANISH-PORTUGUESE NATION 


OF THE: LA NACION 
CAYENNE 
COLOMBIA 
CORDOBA 
CORO 
COSTA RICA 
CURACAO 
CHILE 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
ECUADOR 
EL SALVADOR 
ENTRE RiOS 
GUATEMALA 
GUIANA 
HAITI 
HAVANA 
HONDURAS 
IQUITOS 
JAMAICA 
LIMA 
MENDOZA 
MONTEVIDEO 
NICARAGUA 
PANAMA 
PARAGUAY 
PERU 
PORTO ALEGRE 
PUERTO RICO 
RECIFE 
RIO DE JANEIRO 
ROSARIO 
SANTA FE 


SAO PAULO 
SURINAME 
TUCACAS 
URUGUAY 
VENEZUELA 


BIOGRAPHIES 

AGUINIS, MARCOS 

ALPERSOHN, MARCOS 

ANGEL, AARON 

ARBELL, MORDECHAI 

AVNI, HAIM 

BAITLER, ZOMA 

BARYLKO, JAIME 

BEHAR, LEON 

BEIDERMAN, BERNARDO 

BELKIN, ARNOLD 

BENZAQUEN, SAADIA 

BERAJA, RUBEN 

BERDICHEVSKY, SCHER 

BERGER, MEIR 

BERLINER, ISAAC 

BERMAN BERMAN, NATALIO 

BLAZKO, MARTIN 

BLEJER, DAVID 

BLIS, DAVID 

BRENER, PYNCHAS 

BRIE, LUIS HARTWIG 

BURLE-MARX, ROBERTO 

CARVAJAL 

COHEN GELLERSTEIN, BENJAMIN 

COHEN, JOSEPH ISAAC 

CONSTANTINER, JAIME 

CONSTANTINI, HUMBERTO 

CZENSTOCHOWSKI, WALTER 

CHAMUDES REITICH, MARCOS 

CHEHEBAR, ITZHAK 

CHOCRON, ISAAC 

DE SOLA, JUAN BARTOLOME 

DELVALLE, MAX SHALOM 

DELVALLE LEVI MADURO, ERIC 
ARTURO 

DINES, ALBERTO 

DOUDTCHITZKY, DINORA 

DUJOVNE, LEON 

EICHELBAUM, SAMUEL 

ELNECAVE, DAVID 

ESPINOZA, ENRIQUE 

FAIVOVICH HITZCOVICH, ANGEL 

FASTLICHT, ADOLFO 

FEIERSTEIN, RICARDO 

FEIGL, FRITZ 

FELDMAN, SHIMSHON SIMON 

FINGERMAN, GREGORIO 

FINKELSTEIN, CHAIM 

FLORENTIN, MEVORAH 

FREIFELD, ABRAHAM 

FUTORANSKY, LUISA 

GAMUS GALLEGOS, PAULINA 

GELMAN, JUAN 
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GERCHUNOFF, ALBERTO 
GESANG, NATHAN-NACHMAN 
GLANTZ, JACOBO 

GLANTZ, MARGO 

GOERITZ, MATHIAS 
GOLDEMBERG, ISAAC 
GOLDMAN, AHARON 
GOLDMAN, MOISES 
GOLOBOFF, GERARDO MARIO 
GRINSPUN, BERNARDO 
GROBART, FAVIO 

GRUNBERG, CARLOS M. 
HANNEMANN, PABLO 

HARE, HANNS 

HARE, SUSE HALLENSTEIN 
HARKAVI, YIZHAK 

HERDAN, KURT LUCIAN 
HOCHSCHILD, MAURICIO 
ISAACS, JORGE 

ISAACSON, JOSE 

JOSEPH, HENRY 
KAMENSZAIN, TOBIAS 
KAPLAN, ISAAC 

KAPLAN, SENDER 

KITRON (Kostrinsky), MOSHE 
KLABIN 

KLEIN, ALBERTO 

KLENICKI, LEON 

KOCH, ADELHEID LUCY 
KOSICE, GYULA 

KOVADLOFF, SANTIAGO 
KOZER, JOSE 

LAFER, HORACIO 

LASANSKY, MAURICIO 
LERNER, JAIME 

LEVI, RINO 

LEVY, ROBERT 

LEVY, SION 

LIACHO, LAZARO 
LIBEDINSKY, TSCHORNE MARCOS 
LISPECTOR, CLARICE 
LIWERANT, DANIEL 
MADURO, RICARDO 
MALDONADO DA SILVA, FRANCISCO 
MENDELSON, JOSE 

MEYER, MARSHALL 
MILEVSKY, AHARON 
MILSTEIN, CESAR 

MINDLIN, HENRIQUE 
MIRELMAN 
MUNIZ-HUBERMAN, ANGELINA 
NAJDOREF, MIGUEL 
NAJNUDEL, LEON 

NASSY, DAVID DE ISAAC COHEN 
NIERMAN, LEONARDO 
NORONHA, FERNAO DE 
NUDELMAN, SANTIAGO I. 
OSTROWER, FEYGA 

OTTA, FRANCISCO 

PECAR, SAMUEL 
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PEKERMAN, JOSE 

PIZARNIK, ALEJANDRA 
PORZEKANSKI, TERESA 
RABINOVICH, JOSE 

RAFALIN, DAVID SHLOMO 
RAFFALOVICH, ISAIAH 
RAUCH, EDUARDO 

RAWET, SAMUEL 

RESNICK, SALOMON 
ROSENBERG, MOISHE 
ROSENCOF, MAURICIO 
ROSENMANN-TAUB, DAVID 
ROVINSKY, SAMUEL 
ROZENMACHER, GERMAN 
SAFRA 

SAJAROFF, MIGUEL 
SASLAVSKY, LUIS 
SATANOWSKI, MARCOS 

SATZ, MARIO 

SCLIAR, MOACYR 

SCHAPIRA, DAVID 
SCHAULSON BRODSKY, JORGE 
SCHAULSON NUMHAUSER, JACOBO 
SCHIFRIN, LALO 
SCHLESINGER, GUILLERMO 
SEGALL, LAZAR 

SELIGSON, ESTHER 
SEROUSSI, ELIAS 

SHUA, ANA MARIA 
SINGERMAN, BERTA 

SITTEON DABBAH, SHAUL DAVID 
SNEH, SIMJA 

SOURASKY 

STEIMBERG, ALICIA 
STEINBRUCH, AARAO 

STERN, HANS 

SVERDLIK, ODED 
SWARSENSKY, HARDI (Bernhard) 
SZERYNG, HENRYK 
TARNOPOLSKY, SAMUEL 
TEITELBOIM VOLOSKY, VOLODIA 
TEUBAL, EZRA 

TIEMPO, CESAR 

TIMERMAN, JACOBO 

TOKER, ELIAHU 
TOPOLEVSKY, GREGORIO 
TURKOW, MARK 

VERBITZKY, BERNARDO 
WALD, ARNOLD 

WECHSLER, ELINA 
WEISER-VARON, BENNO 
WOLF, RICHARD RIEGEL (Subirana y Lobo) 
YAGUPSKI, MAXIMO 
YARCHO, NOE (Noah) 
ZITNITSKY, PINCAS LAZARO 
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3. Holocaust History (continued) 


GENERAL ENTRIES 

ART 

AUSCHWITZ 

AUSCHWITZ BOMBING CONTROVERSY 
AUSCHWITZ CONVENT 
AUSCHWITZ TRIALS 

BABI YAR 

BADGE, JEWISH 

BELZEC 

BERGEN-BELSEN 

BERMUDA CONFERENCE 
BERNHEIM PETITION 
BITBURG CONTROVERSY 
BOYCOTT, ANTI-NAZI 
BUCHENWALD 

CAMPS 

CHELMNO 

CHILDREN’S LITERATURE 
DACHAU 

DEATH MARCHES 
DENAZIFICATION 

DISPLACED PERSONS 

DRANCY 

EUROPA PLAN 

EUTHANASIA — T-4 PROGRAM 
EVIAN CONFERENCE 

FACING HISTORY AND OURSELVES 
FINAL SOLUTION 

FORCED LABOR 

FOSSOLI 

GASSING 

GENOCIDE CONVENTION 
GESTAPO 

GHETTO 

GURS 

HAAVARA 

HOLOCAUST, RESCUE FROM 
HOLOCAUST, THE 
HOLOCAUST DENIAL 
HOLOCAUST REMEMBRANCE DAY 
HOLOCAUST RESCUERS, JEWISH 
IRVING V. LIPSTADT 
JUDENRAT 

JUDENREIN 

KAPO 

KIDDUSH HA-HAYIM 
KINDERTRANSPORT 
KISTARCSA 

KOLDYCHEVO (Koldyczewo) CAMP 
KRIMCHAKS 

KRISTALLNACHT 
MADAGASCAR PLAN 
MAJDANEK 

MALINES 

MAUTHAUSEN 

MUSELMANN 


NATIONAL SOCIALISM 
NATZWEILER-STRUTHOF 
NAZI-DEUTSCH 

NAZI MEDICAL EXPERIMENTS 
NINTH FORT 

NUREMBERG LAWS 

PARTISANS 

PLASZOW 

PONARY (Paneriai) 
RAVENSBRUECK 

REFUGEES 

REPARATIONS, GERMAN 
RESTITUTION AND INDEMNIFICATION 
RIGHTEOUS AMONG THE NATIONS 
RSHA 

SACHSENHAUSEN ORANIENBURG 
SCHACHT PLAN 

SOBIBOR 

SONDERKOMMANDO, JEWISH 

SS AND SD 

ST. LOUIS, VOYAGE OF 
STUERMER, DER 

STUTTHOF 

THERESIENSTADT 
TRANSNISTRIA 

TREBLINKA 

U.S. ARMY AND THE HOLOCAUST 
VUGHT 

WALDHEIM AFFAIR 

WANNSEE CONFERENCE 

WAR CRIMES TRIALS 
WESTERBORK 


COMMUNITIES 
AACHEN 
ABONY 

ADA 

AHLEM 
AHRWEILER 
AIX-EN-PROVENCE 
ALBA IULIA 
ALBANIA 
ALBERTI-IRSA 
ALEKSANDRIYA 
ALEKSANDRIYA 
ALEKSANDROW LODZKI 
ALESSANDRIA 
ALGERIA 
ALISTAL 
ALSACE 
ALTENSTADT 
ALZEY 
AMBERG 
AMSTERDAM 
ANANYEV 
ANAPA 
ANDERNACH 
ANHALT 
ANSBACH 
ANTWERP 
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ARAD 
ARNSTADT 
ARTEMOVSK 
ASCHAFFENBURG 
ASZOD 

ATHENS 
AUGSBURG 
AUGUSTOW 
AURICH 
AUSTERLITZ 
AUSTRIA 

BACAU 

BADEN 

BADEN BEI WIEN 
BAIA-MARE 

BAJA 
BAKHCHISARAI 
BALASSAGYARMAT 
BALTA 

BAMBERG 

BANJA LUKA 
BANSKA BYSTRICA 
BAR 
BARANOVICHI 
BARDEJOV 
BARLAD 
BAR-LE-DUC 
BAUSKA 

BAVARIA 
BAYONNE 
BAYREUTH 
BECHYNE (Bechin) 
BEDZIN 
BEKESCSABA 
BELAYA TSERKOV 
BELCHATOW 
BELED 

BELFORT 
BELGIUM 
BELGOROD-DNESTROVSKI 
BELGRADE 
BELTSY 

BELZ 

BELZYCE 
BENDERY 
BENESOV (Beneschau) 
BENFELD 
BERDICHEV 
BERDYANSK 
BEREGOVO 
BERESTECHKO 
BERETTYOUJFALU 
BEREZA 
BEREZHANY 
BEREZINO 
BEREZOVKA 
BERLIN 

BERSHAD 
BESANGON 
BEZIDUL NOU 
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BIALA PODLASKA 
BIALYSTOK 
BIELEFELD 
BIELSKO 

BIELSK PODLASKI 
BILGORAJ 

BINGEN 

BIRZAI (Birzhi) 
BIRZULA 
BISTRITA (Bistritz) 
BOBROVY KUT 
BOBRUISK 
BOCHNIA 
BOCHUM 
BODROGKERESZTUR 
BOGUSLAV 

BOJAN 

BOLEKHOV (Bolechow) 
BOLOGNA 
BOLZANO 
BONYHAD 
BOPPARD 
BORDEAUX 
BORISLAV 
BORISOV 

BORSA 

BOSKOVICE (Boskowitz) 
BOTOSANI 
BOULAY 
BOURG-EN-BRESSE 
BRAILA 

BRAILOV 
BRANDYS NAD LABEM 
BRASLAV 

BRASOV 
BRATISLAVA 
BRATSLAV 
BRECLAV 
BREISACH 
BREMEN 

BRESLAU 
BREST-LITOVSK 
BREZNICE 
BRICEVA 
BRICHANY 

BRNO 

BRODY 

BRUCHSAL 
BRUNSWICK 
BRUSSELS 
BRYANSK 

BRZEG 

BRZESC KUJAWSKI 
BRZEZINY 
BUCHACH 
BUCHAREST 
BUCOVICE 
BUDAPEST 
BUDYNE NAD OHRI 
BUHUSI 
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Communities (continued) 


BUKOVINA 
BULGARIA 
BURDUJENI 
BURGENLAND 
BUSK 

BUZAU 
BYDGOSZCZ 
BYKHOV 

BYTOM 

BZENEC 
CAMPULUNG MOLDOVENESC 
CARLSBAD 

CESKA LIPA 

CESKE BUDEJOVICE 
CHAMBON-SUR-LIGNON 
CHEB 

CHECINY 

CHELM 

CHEMNITZ (Karl-Marx-Stadt) 
CHERKASSY 
CHERNIGOV 
CHERNOBYL 
CHERNOVTSY 
CHMIELNIK 
CHORTKOV 
CHORZOW 
CHRYZANOW 
CHUDNOV 
CIECHANOW 
CLEVES 

CLUJ 

COBURG 

COCHEM 

COLMAR 

COLOGNE 
CONSTANCE 
CONSTANTA 
COTTBUS 

CRACOW 

CRAIOVA 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
CZESTOCHOWA 
DABROWA GORNICZA 
DARABANI 
DARMSTADT 
DAUGAVPILS 
DAVID-GORODOK 
DEBRECEN 
DEGGENDORE 

DEJ 

DENMARK 
DERAZHNYA 
DEUTSCHKREUTZ 
DEUTZ 

DIJON 


DISNA 
DIVIN 
DNEPROPETROVSK 
DOKSHITSY (Dokszyce) 
DOLGINOVO (Dolhinow) 
DOLINA 

DOLNI KOUNICE 

DOLNI KUBIN 
DOMBROVENI 

DONETSK 

DOROHOI 

DORTMUND 

DRAMA 

DRESDEN 

DROGOBYCH (Drohobycz) 
DRUYA 

DUBNO 

DUBOSSARY 
DUBROVNIK 
DUBROVNO 

DUEREN 

DUESSELDORF 
DUISBURG 

DUNAJSKA STREDA 
DUNAYEVTSY 
DYATLOVO 
DZIALOSZYCE (Dzialoshitz) 
EGER 

EINBECK 

EISENSTADT 

EMDEN 

EPERNAY 

ERFURT 

ESSEN 

ESSLINGEN 

ESTONIA 

ESZTERGOM 
ETTLINGEN 

FAGARAS 

FALESHTY 

FALTICENI 

FERRARA 

FLORENCE 

FOCSANI 
FONTAINEBLEAU 
FRANCE 

FRANKFURT ON THE MAIN 
FRANKFURT ON THE ODER 
FREIBURG IM BREISGAU 
FRIEDBERG 

FUERTH 

FULDA 

GABIN 

GADYACH 

GAISIN 

GALANTA 

GALATI (Galatz) 
GDANSK (Danzig) 
GELSENKIRCHEN 
GENOA 
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GERMANY HRANICE 
GERTSA HRUBIESZOW 
GIESSEN HUMENNE 
GLINYANY HUNCOVCE 

GLIWICE HUNGARY 

GLOGAU HUSI 

GLUBOKOYE ILINTSY 

GLUSSK ILYA 

GNIEZNO INGWILLER 
GOERLITZ INNSBRUCK 
GOETTINGEN INOWROCLAW 
GOLCUV JENIKOV IOANNINA 
GOLOVANEVSK ITALY 

GOMEL IVANCICE 

GORA KALWARIA IVANOVO 

GORIZIA IVYE 

GORKI IZBICA LUBELSKA 
GORLICE IZMAIL 

GORODENKA IZYASLAV 

GORODOK JABLONEC NAD NISOU 
GORODOK (Grodek Wilenski) JANOW LUBELSKI 
GORZOW WIELKOPOLSKI JAROSLAW 

GOSLAR JASLO 

GOSTYNIN JASSY 

GOTHA JAUNIJELGAVA 
GRAJEWO JEBENH AUSEN 

GRAZ JEDRZEJOW 

GREECE JEKABPILS 
GRENOBLE JELGAVA 

GRODNO JEMNICE 

GRODZISK MAZOWIECKI JEVICKO 

GRODZISK WIELKOPOLSKI JIHLAVA 

GROJEC JINDRICHUV HRADEC 
GURA-HUMORULUI JONAVA 

GYONGYOS JUDENBURG 

GYOR JUELICH) 

HAGEN JURBARKAS (Jurburg) 
HAGUE, THE KADAN 
HALBERSTADT KAISERSLAUTERN 
HALICZ KALARASH 

HALLE KALININDORF 
HAMBURG KALINKOVICHI 
HAMELN KALISZ 

HANAU KALUSH 

HANOVER KALUSZYN 

HARLAU KALVARIJA 
HEIDELBERG KAMENETS-PODOLSKI 
HEIDINGSFELD KAMENKA-BUGSKAYA (Strumilovskaya) 
HEILBRONN KANEV 

HERMANUV MESTEC KAPOSVAR 

HESSE KARASUBAZAR 
HILDESHEIM KARLSRUHE 
HLOHOVEC KASEJOVICE 
HODMEZOVASARHELY KASSEL 

HODONIN KASTORIA 

HOHENAU KATOWICE 
HOHENEMS KAUNAS 
HOHENZOLLERN KAUSHANY 

HOLESOV KAVALLA 

HOMBURG KAZATIN 
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KECSKEMET 
KEDAINIAI 
KELME 
KEMPEN 
KERCH 
KHARKOV 
KHERSON 
KHMELNIK 
KHOROL 
KHOTIN 
KHUST 

KIEL 

KIELCE 

KIEV 

KILIYA 
KIROVOGRAD (Kirovo) 
KISHINEV 
KISSINGEN 
KISVARDA 
KITZINGEN 
KLAGENFURT 
KLATOVY (Klattau) 
KLETSK 
KLINTSY 
KLODAWA 
KOBLENZ 
KOBRIN 
KOCK (Kotsk) 
KOENIGSBERG 
KOIDANOVO 
KOJETIN (Kojetein) 
KOLIN 

KOLO 


KOLOMYYA (Kolomea; Kolomyja) 


KOMARNO 
KOMARNO 

KONIN 

KONOTOP 

KONSKIE (Konsk) 
KONSKOWOLA 
KORETS 

KOROSTEN 
KORSUN-SHEVCHENKOVSKI 
KOS 

KOSICE 

KOSOV 

KOSOVA HORA 
KOSZEG 

KOTOVSKOYE 

KOVEL 

KOZIENICE (Kozenitsy) 
KOZLE 

KRASLAVA 

KRASNIK 
KRASNODAR 


KRASNOYE 
KRASNYSTAW 
KREFELD 
KREMENCHUG 
KREMENETS 
KREMS 
KRETINGA 
KREUZNACH 
KRICHEV 

KRIVOI ROG 
KRIVOYE OZERO 
KROMERIZ 
KROSNO 
KROTOSZYN 
KRUSTPILS 
KRYNKI 
KRZEPICE 
KUPISKIS (Kupiskiai; Kupishki) 
KURSK 

KUTNO 

KUTY 

KYBARTAI 

KYJOV 

LACHVA (Lachwa) 
LANCUT 

LANDAU 
LANDSHUT 
LARISSA 

LASK 

LATVIA 

LAZNE KYNZVART 
LECZNA 
LECZYCA 
LEGHORN 
LEGNICA 

LEIPZIG 

LELOW 

LEOVO (Leova) 
LEPEL 

LESHNEV 

LESKO 

LESZNO 
LETICHEV 
LEZAJSK 

LIBEREC 

LIDA 

LIEGE 

LIEPAJA 

LILLE 

LINZ 

LIOZNO 

LIPKANY 

LIPNIK NAD BECVOU 
LIPNO 

LIPOVETS 

LIPPE (-Detmold) 
LIPTOVSKY MIKULAS 
LITHUANIA 
LITIN 
LITOMERICE 
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LODZ 

LOMZA (Lomzha; Lomzhe) 
LOSICE (Lositsy) 
LOSTICE 

LOUNY 

LOWICZ 

LUBACZOW 
LUBARTOW 

LUBAVICH 

LUBLIN 

LUBNY 

LUBRANIEC 

LUCENEC 

LUDZA 

LUEBECK 

LUENEBURG 

LUGANSK 

LUGO 

LUGO] (Lugos) 

LUKOW 

LUNEVILLE 
LUTOMIERSK 

LUTSK 

LUXEMBOURG 

Lvov (Lemberg) 
LYADY 

LYAKHOVICHI 

LYCK 

LYONS 

LYUBOML 
MAGDEBURG 

MAINZ 

MAKAROV 

MAKO 

MAKOW MAZOWIECKI 
MANNHEIM 

MANS, LE 

MANTUA (Mantova) 
MARCULESTI 
MARGHITA (Margit(t)a) 
MARIBOR 

MARIENBAD 
MARIJAMPOLE 
MARSEILLES 
MATTERSDORE (Mattersburg) 
MEDZIBEZH (Medzibozh) 
MEININGEN 
MELITOPOL 

MEMEL 

MEMMINGEN 
MERGENTHEIM 
MERSEBURG 

METZ 

MEZHIRECH (Mezhirichi) 
MICHALOVCE 
MIEDZYRZEC PODLASKI 
MIELEC 

MIHAILENI 

MIKULOV 

MILAN 
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MINDEN 
MINSK 

MINSK MAZOWIECKI 
MIR 

MIROSLAV 

MISKOLC 

MLADA BOLESLAV 
MLAWA (Mlwa; Mlava) 
MODENA 

MOGILEV 
MOGILEV-PODOLSKI 
MOINESTI 
MOLODECHNO 
MONASTIR 
MONASTYRISKA 
MONTPELLIER 
MORAVIA (Morava) 
MORAVSKE BUDEJOVICE 
MORAVSKY KRUMLOV 
MOSBACH 

MOSTISKA 

MOZYR 

MSTISLAVL 
MUEHLHAUSEN 
MUENSTER 
MUKACHEVO 
MULHOUSE 

MUNICH 

NACHOD 
NADVORNAYA (Nadworna) 
NAGYKANIZSA 
NANCY 

NANTES 

NAROL 

NASAUD 

NASIELSK 

NASNA 

NAUHEIM 

NEMIROV 

NESVIZH 

NEZHIN 

NICE 
NIEDERSTETTEN 
NIKOLAYEV 

NIS 

NITRA 
NOERDLINGEN 
NORDHAUSEN 
NORWAY 

NOVAYA USHITSA 
NOVE MESTO NAD VAHOM 
NOVE ZAMKY 
NOVGOROD-SEVERSK 
NOVI SAD 
NOVOGRUDOK 
NOVOSELITSA 
NOVOZYBKOV 

NOVY BOHUMIN 
NOVY BYDZOV 

NOVY DVOR 
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in 1964-66 as head of the Operations Branch in the General 
Staff, after which he went to Paris to study political science. 
He was recalled the following year, however, and appointed 
deputy chief of staff on the eve of the Six-Day War. In 1968-72 
he served as chief of staff. In this period the Bar-Lev Line was 
constructed as Israel’s defensive system along the Suez Ca- 
nal - a system which collapsed in the first days of the Yom 
Kippur War, largely due to complacency. In the course of the 
Yom Kippur War Bar-Lev was recalled to active service as 
commander of the front with Egypt. 

Even though he was not elected to the Eighth Knesset, 
Bar-Lev was appointed by Golda *Meir as minister of com- 
merce and industry and development in the government she 
formed in March 1974 - a post he continued to hold under 
Yitzhak *Rabin. Bar-Lev was elected on the Alignment list to 
the Ninth Knesset, and after the Alignment’s electoral defeat 
was appointed secretary general of the Labor Party - a posi- 
tion he held until 1984. In this period he acted together with 
Party Chairman Shimon *Peres to rehabilitate the party's or- 
ganization and finances. In the National Unity Government 
of 1984-90 Bar-Lev served as minister of police. In 1992, fol- 
lowing the resumption of diplomatic relations with Russia, 
Bar-Lev was appointed Israeli ambassador, a position he held 
until his death. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Guy, Bar-Lev (1998). 
[Susan Hattis Rolef (2"¢ ed.)] 


BARLEY (Heb. 7719”; seorah), one of the seven species (see 
*Food) with which Erez Israel was blessed (Deut. 8:8). In bib- 
lical times barley bread was a staple food and was extensively 
cultivated, especially as it grows even in poor soil and in areas 
with a low rainfall. The fact that barley was so widely sown 
accounts for the biblical ruling that the value of a field is to 
be estimated on the basis of the amount of barley required 
to sow it (Lev. 27:16). In the days of the Judges the farmer in 
Erez Israel sustained himself mainly on barley, a cake of bar- 
ley bread symbolizing the agricultural Israelites (in contrast to 
the nomadic Midianites) in the dream of the Midianite soldier 
(Judg. 7:13). It formed part of the diet of David’s army (11 Sam. 
17:28) and also of the hewers of the timber in Lebanon for the 
Temple of Solomon (11 Chron. 2:9). 

In mishnaic times wheat largely replaced barley as hu- 
man food, and barley was used mainly as animal fodder (it is 
referred to in this connection only once in the Bible (1 Kings 
5:8)) and the rabbis, therefore, in a homiletical view, give as the 
reason for the offering of barley meal in the ordeal of a woman 
suspected of adultery (Lev. 5:15) “that she had behaved like 
an animal” (Num. 5:15; cf. Sot. 9a). It became principally the 
poor man’s food; hence the proverb, “Why do you eat barley 
bread? — Because I have no wheaten bread” (Sif. Num. 49). In 
the Bible the price of barley flour is given as half that of fine 
wheaten flour (11 Kings 7:1), which was also the ratio of their 
prices in mishnaic times (Tosef., BM 9:10), the nutritive value 
of the former being regarded as half that of the latter (Pe’ah 
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8:5). The Karaite Anan held that for fulfilling the command- 
ment on Passover unleavened bread made of barley was to be 
used, this being in his view, “the bread of affliction” and pov- 
erty. Of the cereals, barley ripens first (Ex. 9:31) and “the barley 
harvest season” is the designation of the spring (Ruth 1:22). On 
the second day of Passover, the Omer (“sheaf”), the first fruit 
of the harvest, was reaped (Lev. 23:9-15), and although there is 
no specific reference to its being barley, the rabbinic tradition 
to that effect is undoubtedly correct (Men. 84b) as the barley 
harvest begins at Passover time. One kind of beer was brewed 
from barley (BB 96b), another from a mixture of barley, figs, 
and blackberries (Pes. 107a), and yet another called “Egyptian 
zythos” from a third part of barley, a third part of safflower, 
and a third part of salt (ibid., 42b). The brewing of beer has 
a long tradition in Egypt; it is depicted in ancient Egyptian 
drawings. Seorah, the Hebrew name for barley, derives from 
the long hairs (Heb. sear, “hair”) of its ears, and the cereal is 
designated by cognate words in almost all Semitic languages. 
The Greeks regarded barley as the very earliest crop grown in 
the world. In Erez Israel there are at present cultivated spe- 
cies of two- and six-rowed barley (*Five Species). These spe- 
cies have been found in Egyptian tombs. A wild barley (Hor- 
deum spontaneum) which grows in Erez Israel is thought to be 
the origin of two-rowed barley. In excavations at Gezer four- 
rowed barley has been uncovered, and in the caves of En-Gedi 
and of the Judean Desert, two- and four-rowed barley of the 
mishnaic and talmudic periods has been found. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 1 (1926), 707-23; J. Feliks, Olam 
ha-Zomeah ha-Mikra’i (1957), 146-8, 318; idem, Ha-Hakla‘ut be-Erez- 
Yisrael..., (1963), 362 (index); idem, Kilei Zera’im... (1967), 23-27. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Feliks, Ha-Zome’ah, 164. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


BARLIN, FREDERICK WILLIAM (fl. early 19‘ century), 
English portrait painter. Barlin, who worked in London, was 
the son of Berliner, the hazzan of the Chatham synagogue. 
Barlin exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1802 and 1807. Two 
of his portraits are of particular significance: that of Solomon 
*Herschel, chief rabbi of the Ashkenazi Jews in England, and 
that of the Sephardi haham Raphael *Meldola. The latter was 
painted wearing a three-cornered hat in a courtly, elegant, and 
typically English manner. This portrait was later engraved and 
published by Joshua Lopez. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, Art, 533; A. Rubens, Anglo-Jewish Por- 
traits (1935), 53-55, 80. 


BARMAS, ISSAY (1872-1946), violinist and teacher. Born in 
Odessa, Barmas studied with I. Grzimali in Moscow and with 
J. Joachim in Berlin. He made his debut as a soloist in Berlin 
in 1899 and toured Europe. He also formed his own quartet 
in 1919. From 1900 to 1929 he taught in Berlin (Stern Con- 
servatoire, 1900-05; Klindwort-Scharwenki Conservatoire, 
1905-29) and later moved to London. Among his publications 
are Die Loesung des geigentechnischen Problems (1913), Ton- 
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NOWY DWOR MAZOWIECKI 
NOWY SACZ 
NUREMBERG 
NYIREGYHAZA 

ODESSA 

OETTINGEN 
OFFENBACH 
OFFENBURG 
OLDENBURG 

OLESKO 

OLESNICA 

OLGOPOL 

OLKUSZ 

OLoMouCc (Olmuetz) 
OLYKA 

OPATOW 

OPAVA 

OPOCZNO 

OPOLE LUBELSKIE 
OPPENHEIM 

ORADEA (Oradea Mare) 
ORDZHONIKIDZE 

OREL 

ORGEYEV (Orhei) 
ORSHA 

ORSOVA 

OSHMYANY 

OSIJEK (Eszek) 

OSLO 

OSNABRUECK 
OSTRAVA 

OSTROG (Ostraha) 
OSTROLEKA (Ostrolenka) 
OSTROWIEC (Ostrowiec Swietokrzyski) 
OSTROW MAZOWIECKA 
OSTRYNA 

OSWIECIM (Auschwitz) 
OTWOCK 

OVRUCH 

OZERY 

OZORKOW 

PABIANICE 
PADERBORN 

PADUA 

PAKS 

PALANGA 

PALATINATE 
PANEVEZYS (Panevezhis) 
PAPA, 

PARCZEW 

PARIS 

PARMA 

PASCANI 

PAVLOGRAD 
PAVOLOCH 


PECS 
PEREMYSHLYANY 
PEREYASLAV-KHMELNITSKI 
PERVOMAISK 
PESTSZENTERZSEBET 
PEZINOK 

PFORZHEIM 

PHLORINA 

PIASECZNO 
PIATRA-NEAMT (Piatra) 
PIESTANY 

PILSEN 

PINCZOW 

PINSK 

PIOTRKOW (Piotrkow-Trybunalski) 
PIRYATIN 

PISA 

PLOCK 

PLOESTI 

PLONSK 

PLUNGE 

POBEZOVICE NA SUMAVE 
POCHEP 

PODGAITSY 

PODKAMEN 

PODOLIA 

PODVOLOCHISK (Podwloczyska) 
POGREBISHCHENSKI (Pogrebishche) 
POHORELICE (Pohrlitz) 
POLAND 

POLNA 

POLONNOYE 

POLOTSK 

POLTAVA 

POMERANIA 

PORTUGAL 

POZNAN 

PRAGUE 

PRESOV 

PRILUKI 

PROSKUROV 

PROSTEJOV 

PRUZHANY 

PRZEDBORZ 

PRZEMYSL 

PRZEWORSK 

PRZYSUCHA 

PRZYTYK 

PULAWY 

PULTUSK 

RADAUTI (Radautz) 
RADOM 

RADOMSKO 

RADOMYSHL 
RADOSHKOVICHI (Radoszkowice) 
RADUN 

RADYMNO 

RADZIWILLOW 

RADZYMIN 

RADZYN (Radzyn-Podlaski) 
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RASEINIAI 
RAVENSBURG 
RAWICZ (Rawitsch) 
REBREANU 
RECHITSA 
RECKLINGHAUSEN 
REGENSBURG 
REGHIN (Reghinul Saesc) 
REUTLINGEN 
REXINGEN 
REZEKNE (Rezhitsa) 
REZINA (Rezinz) 
RIGA 

RIJEKA 

ROGACHEV 
ROGATIN 

ROKISKIS 

ROMAN 

ROMANIA 

ROME 

ROMNY 

ROPCZYCE (Ropshits) 
ROSHEIM 

ROSTOV 

ROUDNICE NAD LABEM 
ROUEN 

ROVNO 

ROZDOL 
ROZWADOW 

RUSE 

RUSSIA 

RUZHANY 
RYMANOW 

RYPIN 

RYSHKANY 
RZESZOW 
SAARBRUECKEN 
SADAGORA 
SAINT-DENIS 
SAKIAI (Shakyai, Shakay) 
SALONIKA 
SALONTA 
SALZBURG 

SAMBOR 
SAMOGITIA 
SANDOMIERZ 
SANOK 

SARAJEVO 

SARNY 
SARREGUEMINES 
SASOV 

SATANOV 
SATORALJA UJHELY 
SATU-MARE 
SAVERNE 

SAXONY 
SCHNAITTACH 
SCHWEINFURT 
SEDUVA 

SEESEN 
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SEINI 
SEKIRYANY 
SELESTAT 

SERRAI 
SEVASTOPOL 
SHARGOROD 
SHCHEDRIN 
SHEPETOVKA 
SHKLOV 

SHPOLA 

SIAULIAI 

SIBIU 

SIEDLCE 
SIEMIATYCZE 

SIENA 

SIERADZ 

SIERPC 

SIGHET 

SILESIA 
SIMFEROPOL 
SIMLEUL-SILVANIEI 
SIRET 

SKALAT 
SKARZYSKO-KAMIENNA 
SKIDEL 
SKIERNIEWICE 
SKOLE 

SKOPLJE (Skopje) 
SKUODAS 

SKVIRA 

SLAVUTA 

SLONIM 

SLUTSK 

SMELA 

SMOLENSK 
SMORGON (Smorgonie) 
SNYATYN 
SOCHACZEW 

SOEST 

SOKAL 

SOKOLKA 

SOKOLOW PODLASKI 
SOMBOR 

SOPRON 

SOROKI (Soroca) 
SOSNOWIEC (Sosnovets) 
SPAIN 

SPANDAU 

SPEYER 

SPLIT 

SREM 

STANISLAV 
STARODUB 
STARO-KONSTANTINOV 
STASZOW 
STEFANESTI 
STENDAL 

STETTIN 

STOLBTSY 

STOLIN 
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Communities (continued) 


STOPNICA 
STOROZHINETS 
STRASBOURG 
STRAUBING 
sTRY (Stryj) 
STRYKOW 
STUTTGART 
STYRIA 


SUBCARPATHIAN RUTHENIA 


SUCEAVA 
SULITA 

SULZBACH 

SUWALKI 

SVISLOCH 

SWEDEN 

SWIDNICA 
SWITZERLAND 
SZCZEBRZESZYN 
SZCZERCOW 

SZEGED 
SZEKESFEHERVAR 
SZOLNOK 
SZOMBATHELY 
SZYDLOWIEC 

TABOR 

TACHOV (Tachau) 
TAGANROG 

TALHEIM 

TALLINN 

TALNOYE 
TARGU-MURES 
TARNOBRZEG 
TARNOGROD (Tarnograd) 
TARNOPOL 

TARNOW 

TARTU 

TARUTINO 
TAUBERBISCHOFSHEIM 
TAURAGE 

TELENESHTY (Telenesti) 
TELSIAI (Telshi; Telschen) 
TESCHEN 

THIONVILLE 
THURINGIA 
TIMISOARA 

TIRASPOL 
TIRGU-FRUMOS 

TIRGU NEAMT 
TLUMACH (Tlumacz) 
TOLSTOYE 

TOMASHPOL 
TOMASZOW LUBELSKI 
TOMASZOW MAZOWIECKI 
TOPOLCANY 

TORCHIN (Torczyn) 


TORUN 
TOULOUSE 
TOURS 
TRANSYLVANIA 
TRAVNIK 

TREBIC (Trebitsch) 
TRENCIN (Tren¢in) 
TREST 

TRIER 

TRIESTE 
TRIKKALA (Trikala) 
TRIPOLI 

TRNAVA 

TROKI 

TROYES 
TRZCIANKA 
TUCHIN 
TUEBINGEN 
TUKUMS 
TULCHIN 

TUNIS, TUNISIA 
TURDA 

TURIN 

TURKA 

TURNOV 
TYKOCIN 

TYROL 
TYSMENITSA (Tysmienica) 
TYSZOWCE 
UDLICE 
UHERSKE HRADISTE 
UHERSKY BROD 
UKMERGE 

ULM 

UMAN 

USOV 

USTI NAD LABEM 
UTENA 
UZHGOROD 

VAC 

VAD RASHKOV 
VALEA-LUI-VLAD 
VASILKOV 
VASLUI 

VATRA DORNEI 
VELIZH 

VENICE 
VENTSPILS 
VERCELLI 
VEROIA 

VERONA 
VESZPREM 
VIENNA 
VILKAVISKIS 
VILLINGEN 
VILNA 

VINNITSA 
VIRBALIS 
VISEUL DE SUS 
VISHNEVETS 
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VITEBSK 
VIZHNITSA 
VLADIMIR VOLYNSKI 
VOLHYNIA 
VOLKOVYSK 
VOLOS 

VOLPA 
VORONEZH 
VOTICE 
VOZNESSENK 
VYSOKOYE 
WARENDORF 
WARSAW 
WEGROW 
WEINHEIM 
WESTPHALIA 
WIELICZKA 
WIELUN 
WIENER NEUSTADT 
WIESBADEN 
WISLICA 
WLOCLAWEK 
WLODAWA 
WODZISLAW 
WOLBROM 
WOLFENBUETTEL 
WOLOMIN 
WORMS 
WRONKI 
WUERTTEMBERG 
WUERZBURG 
WUPPERTAL 
WYSZKOW 
WYSZOGROD 
XANTEN 

YALTA 
YAVOROV 
YEDINTSY 
YEFINGAR 
YEVPATORIYA 
YUGOSLAVIA 
ZABLUDOW 
ZABOLOTOV 
ZABRZE 
ZAGARE 
ZAGREB 
ZALESHCHIKI 
ZAMBROW (Zambrov) 
ZAMOSC 
ZAPOROZHE 
ZARASAI 
ZASTAVNA 
ZATEC 
ZAWIERCIE 
ZBARAZH 
ZBOROV 
ZDUNSKA-WOLA 
ZELECHOW 
ZELOW 

ZELVA (Zelwa) 
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ZEMUN 

ZERBST 

ZGIERZ (Zgerzh) 
ZGURITSA (Zgurita) 
ZHDANOV 
ZHIDACHOV 
ZHITOMIR 
ZHMERINKA 
ZHOLKVA 
ZHURAVNO 
ZILINA 
ZLATOPOL 
ZMIGROD NOWY 
ZNOJMO (Znaim) 
ZOLOCHEV 
ZOLOTONOSHA 
ZRENJANIN 
ZVENIGORODKA 
ZWICKAU 
ZWOLEN 
ZYCHLIN 
ZYRARDOW 


ORGANIZATIONS 

ASSOCIATION OF HOLOCAUST ORGANIZATIONS 

CENTRE DE DOCUMENTATION JUIVE CONTEMPORAINE 

CONFERENCE ON JEWISH MATERIAL CLAIMS 
AGAINST GERMANY 

COUNCIL OF JEWS FROM GERMANY 

FORTUNOFF VIDEO ARCHIVES OF HOLOCAUST 
TESTIMONY 

INTERNATIONAL TRACING SERVICE 

JEWISH SUCCESSOR ORGANIZATIONS 

JUEDISCHER KULTURBUND 

MEMORIAL FOUNDATION FOR JEWISH CULTURE 

MORESHET 

MUSEUM OF JEWISH HERITAGE 

OFFICE OF SPECIAL INVESTIGATIONS (OSI) 

REICHSVEREINIGUNG 

REICHSZENTRALE FUER JUEDISCHE AUSWANDERUNG 

SURVIVORS OF THE SHOAH VISUAL HISTORY 
FOUNDATION 

UNION GENERALE DES ISRAELITES DE FRANCE (U.G.L.F.) 

UNITED RESTITUTION ORGANIZATION 

UNITED STATES HOLOCAUST MEMORIAL MUSEUM 

UNRRA 

WAR REFUGEE BOARD 

YAD VASHEM 

ZENTRALE STELLE DER LANDESJUSTIZVERWALTUNGEN 
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II. RELIGION 


A. JEWISH 


JEWISH LAW 
MAIN SURVEYS 
HALAKHAH 
MISHPAT IVRI 


GENERAL ENTRIES 
ABDUCTION 

ABORTION 

ACQUISITION 

ADMISSION 

ADOPTION 

ADULTERY 

AGENCY 

AGUNAH 

APOSTASY 

APOTROPOS 

APPEAL 

ARBITRATION 
ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION 
ASMAKHTA 

ASSAULT 

ASSIGNMENT (OF DEBT) 
ATTORNEY 

AUTHORITY, RABBINICAL 
AUTOPSIES AND DISSECTION 
AV BET DIN 

BANISH MENT 

BET DIN AND JUDGES 
BETROTHAL 

BIGAMY AND POLYGAMY 
BLINDNESS 
BLOOD-AVENGER 
BLOODGUILT 

BRIBERY 

BUSINESS ETHICS 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 
CAPTIVES, RANSOMING OF 
CASTRATION 

CHASTITY 

CHILD MARRIAGE 
CHILDREN 

CITY OF REFUGE 

CIVIL MARRIAGE 

CLEVES GET 
CODIFICATION OF LAW 
COLLATIO LEGUM MOSAICARUM ET ROMANORUM 
COMPOUNDING OFFENSES 
COMPROMISE 
CONCUBINE 

CONDITIONS 
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CONFESSION 
CONFISCATION, EXPROPRIATION, FORFEITURE 
CONFLICT OF LAWS 
CONFLICT OF OPINION 
CONSERVATION 
CONSUMER PROTECTION 
CONTEMPT OF COURT 
CONTRACT 

DAMAGES 

DAYYAN 

DEAF-MUTE 

DETENTION 

DINA DE-MALKHUTA DINA 
DISINTERMENT 

DIVINE PUNISHMENT 
DIVORCE 

DOMICILE 

DOWRY 

ECOLOGY 

EMBRYO 

EVIDENCE 

EXECUTION (CIVIL) 
EXTRADITION 
EXTRAORDINARY REMEDIES 
FINES 

FIRSTBORN 

FLOGGING 

FORGERY 

FRAUD 

GAMBLING 

GENTILE 

GERAMA AND GARME 
GEZERTA 

GIFT 

HAANAKAH 

HAFKAAT SHE ARIM 
HAMEZ, SALE OF 
HASKAMAH 

HASSAGAT GEVUL 
HAZAKAH 

HEFKER 

HEKDESH 

HEREM 

HEREM BET DIN 

HEREM HA-IKKUL 

HEREM HA-YISHUV 
HEREM SETAM 

HOMICIDE 

HUMAN DIGNITY AND FREEDOM 
IMPRISONMENT 
IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT 
INCEST 

INFORMERS 

INSULT 

INTERPRETATION 
JERUSALEM 

JEW 

JEWISH AND ISLAMIC LAW, A COMPARATIVE REVIEW 
KARET 

KETUBBAH 
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II. RELIGION PUNISHMENT 
A. JEWISH RANSOM 
1. Jewish Law RAPE 
GENERAL ENTRIES (continued) REBELLIOUS SON 
RIGHTS, HUMAN 
LABOR LAW SALE 
LAW AND MORALITY SEPARATION OF POWERS 
LAW OF RETURN SERVITUDES 
LEASE AND HIRE SEVARAH 
LEGAL MAXIMS SEXUAL OFFENSES 
LEGAL PERSON SHALISH 
LEVIRATE MARRIAGE AND HALIZAH SHETAR 
LIABILITY SHI’BUDA DE-RABBI NATHAN 
LIEN SHOMERIM 
LIMITATION OF ACTIONS SIKARIKON 
LOAN SLANDER 
LOST PROPERTY SLAVERY 
MAARUFYA SORCERY 
MAASEH STRANGERS AND GENTILES 
MAINTENANCE SUCCESSION 
MAJORITY RULE SUICIDE 
MAMRAM SURETYSHIP 
MAMZER TAKKANOT 
MARITIME LAW TAKKANOT HA-KAHAL 
MARRIAGE TALION 
MARRIAGE, PROHIBITED TAXATION 
MATRIMONIAL PROPERTY TECHNOLOGY AND HALAKHAH 
MAZRANUT TEMPLE MOUNT 
MEDIATION THEFT AND ROBBERY 
MEDICINE AND THE LAW TORTS 
MEHILAH TRADITION 
MILITARY LAW TRANSPLANTS 
MINH AG UNJUST ENRICHMENT 
MISTAKE VALUES OF A JEWISH AND DEMOCRATIC STATE 
MIXED MARRIAGE, INTERMARRIAGE VIRGIN, VIRGINITY 
MONEYLENDING VOWS AND VOWING 
NOACHIDE LAWS WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 
NUISANCE WIDOW 
OATH WILLS 
OBLIGATIONS, LAW OF WITNESS 
ONA’AH WOMAN 
ONES YEUSH 
OPPRESSION YUHASIN 
ORAL LAW 
ORPHAN, ORPHANAGE 2. JEWISH RITUAL & OBSERVANCE 
OWNERSHIP MAIN SURVEYS 
PARAPET HALAKHAH 
PARENT AND CHILD 
PARTNERSHIP GENERAL ENTRIES 
PENAL LAW ABLUTION 
PERJURY ABOMINATION 
PIKKU AH NEFESH ADAR 
PLANNING AND CONSTRUCTION ADAR, THE SEVENTH OF 
PLEAS ADASS JESHURUN, ADASS JISROEL 
PLEDGE ADDIR BI-MELUKHAH 
POLICE OFFENSES ADDIR HU 
PRACTICE AND PROCEDURE ADLOYADA 
PROPERTY ADON OLAM 
PROSELYTES ADONAI, ADONAI, EL RAHUM VE-HANNUN 
PUBLIC AUTHORITY AFIKOMAN 
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AHAVAH RABBAH; AHAVAT OLAM 
AHOT KETANNAH 
AKDAMUT MILLIN 

AL HA-NISSIM 

AL HET 

AL TIKREI 

ALEINU LE-SHABBE AH 
AMARKAL 

AMEN 

AMIDAH 

AMULET 

ANIM ZEMIROT 

ANINUT 

ANNA BE-KHO AH 

ANNA BE-KORENU 

APAM 

ARBA AMMOT 

ARBA KOSOT 

ARK 

ART 

ARVIT 

ASHAMNU 

ASHKAVAH 

ASHREI 

ATTAH EHAD 

ATTAH HORETA LADAAT 
ATTAH ZOKHER 
AUFRUFEN 

AUTHORITY, RABBINICAL 
AV 

AV HA-RAHAMIM 

AV, THE FIFTEENTH OF 
AV, THE NINTH OF 
AVERAH 

AVI AVI 

AVINU MALKENU 

AVINU SHE-BA-SHAMAYIM 
AVODAH 

AZAZEL 

AZERET 

AZHAROT, AZHARAH 
BAKI 

BAKKASHAH 

BA-MEH MADLIKIN 

BAR MITZVAH, BAT MITZVAH 
BAREKHI NAFSHI 
BAREKHU 

BARNACLE GOOSE MYTHS 
BARRENNESS AND FERTILITY 
BARUKH 

BARUKH SHE-AMAR 


BARUKH SHEM KEVOD MALKHUTO LE-OLAM VA-ED 


BARUKH SHE-PETARANI 
BATH, BATHING 

BEARD AND SHAVING 
BEDIKAT HAMEZ 
BE-MOZA EI MENUHAH 
BENEDICTIONS 
BENSHEN 

BERAH DODI 
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BIMAH 

BIRKAT HA-MINIM 
BIRKAT HA-TORAH 
BIRTH 

BIRTH CONTROL 
BIRTHDAY 

BITTUL HA-TAMID 
BLASPHEMY 

BLEMISH 

BLESSING AND CURSING 
BLESSING OF CHILDREN 
BLOOD 

BREASTPLATE 


BRIDEGROOMS OF THE LAW 


BURIAL 

CALENDAR 
CALENDAR REFORM 
CANDLES 
CASTRATION 
CATACOMBS 
CELIBACY 
CEMETERY 
CHILDREN’S SERVICES 
CHOIRS 
CIRCUMCISION 
COFFIN 


COMMANDMENTS, THE 613 


CONFESSION OF SINS 
CREMATION 

DAVID 

DAY AND NIGHT 

DAY OF ATONEMENT 
DAYYEINU 

DEATH 
DESECRATION 

DEW, PRAYER FOR 
DIETARY LAWS 
DISINTERMENT 
DUKHAN 

EGGS 

EGLAH ARUFAH 
EHAD MI YODE A 

EIN KE-ELOHENU 

EL MALE RAHAMIM 
EL MELEKH NE EMAN 
EL MELEKH YOSHEV 
EL NORA ALILAH 

ELI ZIYYON VE-AREHA 
ELIJAH, CHAIR OF 
ELIJAH, CUP OF 

ELUL 

ERUV 

ESHET HAYIL 
ESTHER, FAST OF 
ETROG 

EVER MIN HA-HAI 
FASTING AND FAST DAYS 
FESTIVALS 

FIRST FRUITS 
FIRZOGERIN 
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A. JEWISH 
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2. Jewish Ritual & Observance 


GENERAL ENTRIES (continued) 


FIVE SPECIES 
FLOWERS 

FOOD 

FOUR SPECIES 

GE ULLAH 

GOMEL, BLESSING OF 
GOVERNMENT, PRAYER FOR THE 
GRACE AFTER MEALS 
GRACE BEFORE MEALS 
HA LAHMA ANYA 

HAD GADYA 

HADRAN 

HAFTARAH 

HAGBAHAH, GELILAH 
HAGGADAH, PASSOVER 
HAKHEL 

HAKHNASAT KALLAH 
HAKKAFOT 

HALAKHAH LE-MOSHE MI-SINAI 
HALAKHIC PERIODICALS 
HALAKHOT GEDOLOT 
HALAKHOT KEZUVOT (Ketuot) 
HALAKHOT PESUKOT 
HALLAH 

HALLEL 

HALLELUJAH 
HA-MAVDIL 

HAMEZ 

HAMEZ, SALE OF 
HANUKKAH 

HAROSET 

HASHKIVENU 
HAVDALAH 

HAZKARAT NESHAMOT 
HEAD, COVERING OF THE 
HEKHSHER 

HESPED 

HILLULA 

HILLULA DE-RABBI SHIMON BAR YOHAI 
HINENI HE-ANI MI-MAAS 
HONEY 

HOSHANA RABBA 
HOSHANOT 

HUKKAT HA-GOI 

HUMRA 

HUSBAND AND WIFE 
HYGIENE 

ISRU HAG 

ISSUR VE-HETTER 

IYYAR 

JERUSALEM 

JUDAISM 

KABBALAT SHABBAT 
KADDISH 

KAPPAROT 


KASHER 
KAVVANAH 

KEDUSHAH 

KERIAH 

KEROVAH 

KEVER AVOT 

KIDDUSH 

KINAH 

KISLEV 

KITEL 

KOL NIDREI 

LAG BA-OMER 

LEAP YEAR 

LEKET, SHIKHHAH, AND PE’ AH 
LEKHAH DODI 

LEVITES IN THE HALAKHAH 
LIKKUT AZAMOT 
LITURGY 

LOTS 

LULAV 

MAARAVOT 

MAFTIR 

MAH NISHTANNAH 

MAH TOVU 

MAHZOR 

MAHZOR VITRY 
MAIMUNA 
MALKHUYYOT 

MAOZ ZUR 
MARHESHVAN 

MAROR 

MARRIAGE 

MASHGI’AH 

MASHIV HA-RU AH 
MATZAH 

MAYIM AHARONIM 
MEAT 

MEGILLAH 

MEHIZAH 

MELAVVEH MALKAH 
MEMORBUCH 
MEMORIAL LIGHT 
MENORAH 

ME OT HITTIM 
MEZUZAH 

MIKVEH 

MILK 

MINHAH 

MINYAN 

MI SHE-BERAKH 
MI-SINAI NIGGUNIM 
MITZVAH 

MIXED SPECIES 

MIZMOR LE-DAVID 
MIZMOR SHIR LE-YOM HA-SHABBAT 
MIZRAH 

MODEH ANI 

MONDAY AND THURSDAY 
MONOGAMY 

MOON, BLESSING OF THE 
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MORNING BENEDICTIONS 
MOURNING 

MUKZEH 

MUSAF 

NAME, CHANGE OF 

NE ILAH 

NER TAMID 

NETILAT YADAYIM 
NEVELAH 

NEW MOON 

NEW MOON, ANNOUNCEMENT OF 
NEW YEAR 

NIDDAH 

NIGHT PRAYER 

NINE DAYS 

NISAN 

NISHMAT KOL HAI 

OMER 

OMNAM KEN 

ORAL LAW 

ORGAN 

PAROKHET AND KAPPORET 
PARVEH 

PASSSOVER 

PASSOVER, SECOND 

PE OT 

PESUKEI DE-ZIMRA 
PETIHAH 

PILGRIM FESTIVALS 
PIYYUT 

PIZMON 

PRAYER 

PRAYER BOOKS 
PRIESTLY BLESSING 
PRIESTS AND PRIESTHOOD 
PSALMS, BOOK OF 
PUBERTY 

PURIM 

PURIM KATAN 

PURIM MESHULASH 
PURIMS, SPECIAL 
PURITY AND IMPURITY, RITUAL 
RAIN, PRAYER FOR 
REBUKE AND REPROOF 
RESHUT 

ROSH HA-SHANAH 
SABBATH 

SABBATHS, SPECIAL 
SABBATICAL YEAR AND JUBILEE 
SACRIFICE 

SACRILEGE 

SANDAK 

SCROLLS, THE FIVE 
SEDER 

SEFER TORAH 

SELIHOT 

SE UDAH 

SE UDAH SHELISHIT 

SHA ATNEZ 

SHABBAT BERESHIT 
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SHABBAT HA-GADOL 
SHAHARIT 

SHALOM ALEIKHEM 
SHAMMASH 

SHAVUOT 

SHEHITAH 

SHELI'AH ZIBBUR 
SHELOSHET YEMEI HAGBALAH 
SHELOSHIM 

SHEMA, READING OF 
SHEMONEH ESREH 
SHEVAT 

SHIR HA-MAALOT 
SHIR HA-YIHUD 
SHIVVITI 

SHOFAR 

SHOFAROT 

SHOLEM ZOKHOR 
SHOVAVIM TAT 
SHULHAN ARUKH 
SHULKLAPPER 

SICK, PRAYER FOR 
SIDRAH 

SIMHAT TORAH 

SIVAN 

SONG OF SONGS 
SUKKAH 

SUKKOT 

SUN, BLESSING OF THE 
SYNAGOGUE 
TAHANUN 

TAHARAT HA-MISHPAHAH 
TALLIT 

TALLIT KATAN 
TAMMUZ 

TAMMUZ, FAST OF 
TASHLIKH 

TATTOO 
TECHNOLOGY AND HALAKHAH 
TEFILLIN 

TEHINNAH 

TEKIATA (Tekiot) 

TEN DAYS OF PENITENCE 
TEREFAH 

TERUMOT AND MAASEROT 
TEVET 

THREE WEEKS 
TIKKUN HAZOT 
TISHRI 

TITHE 

TKHINES 

TOHORAH 
TOKHEHAH 

TORAH 

TORAH, READING OF 
TRAVEL, PRAYER FOR 
TRIENNIAL CYCLE 

TU BI-SHEVAT 
TWILIGHT 
U-NETANNEH TOKEF 
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BAR MITZVAH, BAT MITZVAH 


leiter-Spezialstudien, Doppelgriff-Spezialstudien, redactions, 
and editions of classical works. 


BAR MITZVAH, BAT MITZVAH (Heb. masc. 7137 13, 
fem. 7187) 03; lit. “son/daughter of the commandment; ie., 
a person under obligation, responsible), term denoting both 
the attainment of religious and legal maturity as well as the 
occasion at which this status is formally assumed for boys at 
the age of 13 plus one day, for girls at 12 plus one day (Maim. 
Yad, Ishut, 2:9-10). Upon reaching this age a Jew is obliged 
to fulfill all the *commandments (Avot 5:1; cf. Yoma 82a). Al- 
though the term occurs in the Talmud for one who is subject 
to the law (BM 96a), its usage to denote the occasion of as- 
suming religious and legal obligations does not appear be- 
fore the 15 century (Sefer Ziyyoni of R. Menahem Ziyyoni 
to Gen. 1:5). A special celebration for a girl, the bat mitzvah, 
is not found mentioned before Ben Ish Hai, the legal code by 
Joseph Hayyim b. Elijah (19 cent.). 

While the occasion of becoming bar/bat mitzvah was 
thus formalized only in later times, it is obvious from various 
sources that the status of obligation for boys of 13 was assumed 
in early times. According to Eleazar b. Simeon (second century 
C.E.), a father was responsible for the deeds of his son until 
the age of 13. For example the vows of a boy 13 and a day old 
are considered valid vows (Nid. 5:6). From then on a person 
can perform acts having legal implications, such as being a 
member of a bet din, being reckoned as part of a minyan, and 
buying and selling property. Yet there are notable exceptions, 
e.g., the testimony of a 13-year-old is not valid regarding real 
estate because he is “not knowledgeable about buying and sell- 
ing” (Maim. Yad, Edut, 9:8). 

Jewish law fixed 13 as the age of responsibility consid- 
ering this the time of physical maturity for boys (and 12 for 
girls; Kid. 16b). At this age young people are thought to be 
able to control their desires (ARN? 16, 62-63). Rashi claims 
that bar mitzvah as a status of obligation was “in the category 
of biblical laws, as it was given to Moses at Sinai” (comment. 
to Avot 5:1). Midrashic literature gives many references for 
13 as the turning point in the life of a young person, e.g., 
Abraham rejected the idols of his father at this age (PdRE 26), 
and at 13 Jacob and Esau went their separate ways, the for- 
mer to study Torah, the latter to idol-worship (Gen. R. 63:10). 
Until 13 a son receives the merit of his father and is also li- 
able to suffer for his parent’s sin; after that each one bears his 
own sin (Yal. Ruth 600). This is also the time of transition 
from elementary school to the bet ha-midrash (ibid.). A tra- 
dition recorded in talmudic literature (Sof. 18:7, ed. M. Hig- 
ger 1937) alludes to the fact that in Jerusalem during the pe- 
riod of the Second Temple, it was customary for the sages to 
bless a child who had succeeded in completing his first fast 
day at 12 or 13. 


Being Called to the Torah 
The calling up to the reading of the Torah is a symbol of a boy’s 
attaining maturity. He is called up on the first occasion that 
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the Torah is read following his 13" birthday according to the 
Jewish calendar. This is the first public demonstration of his 
new role as a full member of the community and, in modern 
times, it is to this occasion that the term bar mitzvah usually 
refers. When the boy’s father is called to the Torah, he recites 
the benediction, “Blessed is He who has now freed me from 
the responsibility of this one” (Gen. R. loc. cit.). Among obser- 
vant Jews in Eastern Europe the boy was usually called up to 
the Torah on the Monday or the Thursday following his birth- 
day. In Western Europe, the occasion took on a more ceremo- 
nial importance, and it was customary for the bar mitzvah boy 
to be called up to the Torah to read the maftir portions and the 
haftarah on the first Sabbath after his birthday. For this task he 
had previously been prepared. According to an old Ashkenazi 
custom in Lithuania, Erez Israel, etc., the boy recited the maftir 
on the Sabbath just before becoming fully 13, and immediately 
upon coming of age he received an ordinary aliyah. In the 17 
and 18 centuries the custom was recorded in Worms, Ger- 
many, that those boys who were able and had pleasing voices 
conducted parts or all of the service. In some communities 
it was and still is customary for the young man to read the 
whole portion of the week. On a Sabbath when a bar mitzvah 
is celebrated, the morning service assumes a more festive at- 
mosphere. Members of the boy’s family are also called up to 
the reading of the Torah, and a special sermon is frequently 
delivered by the rabbi, stressing the boy’s new responsibilities 
and privileges. In many modern synagogues, the rabbi ends 
his sermon by invoking the *Priestly Blessing or other bless- 
ing, and the bar mitzvah boy is given a gift from the congre- 
gation. After the service, a festive Kiddush is often held, with 
a banquet on the same or the following day. Some authorities 
ruled that parents must arrange a banquet when their son be- 
came bar mitzvah just as they do on the day of his wedding 
(see Magen Avraham on Sh. Ar., OH 225:2). Among the Jews 
of Morocco a special piyyut is recited when a bar mitzvah boy 
is called up to the Torah and, in most synagogues, a special 
*Mi she-Berakh blessing is made at the end of the reading for 
the boy and his family. 


Putting on Tefillin 

The major ritual innovation obligatory on a boy reaching bar 
mitzvah is that henceforth he is required to put on tefillin for 
the morning prayer. He is usually coached in the forms of 
the rite some time before the bar mitzvah. The Sephardim 
and some of the Hasidim, interpreting the Kabbalah very 
exactly, insist that tefillin cannot be worn one day before bar 
mitzvah. Only when the boy has become fully 13 and one day 
does he keep this commandment. For the Sephardim the first 
occasion of putting on the tefillin was part of the celebration 
of the bar mitzvah itself. At that time a scholar or elder was 
honored with aiding the young man in donning the fefillin. 
Hasidim of the Habad school taught that boys began putting 
on tefillin two months prior to the actual bar mitzvah, the 
first month without pronouncing the blessing, and the sec- 
ond month saying it. 
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2. Jewish Ritual & Observance 
GENERAL ENTRIES (continued) 


USURY 
VEIL 

WINE 

YAALEH VE-YAVO 
YAD 

YAH RIBBON OLAM 
YAHRZEIT 
YAKNEHAZ 

YAMIM NORAIM 
YEKUM PURKAN 
YEZIV PITGAM 
YIGDAL 
YISHTABBAH 
YIZKOR 

YOM KIPPUR KATAN 
YOZEROT 
ZEMIROT 

ZIDDUK HA-DIN 
ZIKHRONOT 

ZIZIT 

ZUR MI-SHELO 


3. JEWISH THOUGHT & PHILOSOPHY 


MAIN SURVEYS 
PHILOSOPHY, JEWISH 


GENERAL ENTRIES 
ABRAHAM 

ADAM 

AFTERLIFE 

AKEDAH 

ANGEL OF DEATH 
ANGELS AND ANGELOLOGY 
ANI MAAMIN 
ANIMALS, CRUELTY TO 
ANTHROPOMORPHISM 
ANTINOMIANISM 
APIKOROS 
APOLOGETICS 
ARTICLES OF FAITH 
ASCETICISM 
ASTROLOGY 

ATOMISM 
ATONEMENT 
BEATITUDE 

BELIEF 

BODY AND SOUL 
BUSINESS ETHICS 
CATEGORIES 

CAUSE AND EFFECT 
CHARITY 

CHASTITY 

CHILDREN 
CHIROMANCY 
CHOSEN PEOPLE 


COMMANDMENTS, REASONS FOR 
COMPASSION 
CONSERVATION 
CONSERVATIVE JUDAISM 
COSMOLOGY 
COVETOUSNESS 
CREATION AND COSMOGONY 
DEATH 

DECALOGUE 

DEREKH EREZ 
DOMESTIC PEACE 
DREAMS 

DUALISM 

DUTY 

EMANATION 
EMOTIONS 

ESCH ATOLOGY 
ETHICAL CULTURE 
ETHICAL LITERATURE 
ETHICS 

ETIQUETTE 
EUTHANASIA 

EVIL EYE 

EVOLUTION 
EXISTENTIALISM 
FEAR OF GOD 
FORGIVENESS 

FORM AND MATTER 
FREEDOM 

FREE WILL 
FRIENDSHIP 

GALUT 

GEMILUT HASADIM 
GILGUL 

GOD 

GOD, NAMES OF 
GOOD AND EVIL 
HASIDEI ASHKENAZ 
HASIDIM, SEFER 
HATRED 

HEART 

HEMDAT YAMIM 
HERESY 

HERMETIC WRITINGS 
HOMOSEXUALITY 
HONOR 

HOSPITALITY 
HUMILITY 

HUNTING 

HYGIENE 

IMITATION OF GOD 
INCLINATION, GOOD AND EVIL 
INGATHERING OF THE EXILES 
INTELLECT 

JOY 

JUDAISM 

JUSTICE 

KALAM 

KEDUSHAH 

KELAL YISRAEL 
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KENESET YISRAEL 
KIDDUSH HA-SHEM AND HILLUL HA-SHEM 
KING, KINGSHIP 

KISS AND KISSING 
LAMED VAV ZADDIKIM 
LASHON HA-RA 
LESBIANISM 

LIFE AND DEATH 

LOGIC 

LOGOS 

LOVE 

MAIMONIDEAN CONTROVERSY 
MAN, THE NATURE OF 
MARRIAGE 

MERCY 

MESSIAH 

METAPHYSICS 
METATRON 
MICROCOSM 

MIRACLE 

MONOTHEISM 

MOSES 

MUSAR MOVEMENT 
NATURE 

NEOLOGY (Neologism) 
NEO-ORTHODOXY 
NEOPLATONISM 
NESHAMAH YETERAH 
OLAM HA-BA 

ONANISM 

ORTHODOXY 

PARADISE 

PARENTS, HONOR OF 
PEACE 

PIETY AND THE PIOUS 
PLATO AND PLATONISM 
PRAYER 

PRESENCE, DIVINE 
PROPHETS AND PROPHECY 
PROSELYTES 
PROVIDENCE 

RAINBOW 

REDEMPTION 
REMNANT OF ISRAEL 
REPENTANCE 
RESURRECTION 
REVELATION 

REWARD AND PUNISHMENT 
RIGHTEOUSNESS 

RU AH HA-KODESH 
SABBATH 

SATAN 

SEX 

SHEKHINAH 

SICK, VISITING THE 

SIN 

SKEPTICS AND SKEPTICISM 
SON OF MAN 

SOUL 

SOUL, IMMORTALITY OF 
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SPACE AND PLACE 
STOICISM 

SUBSTANCE AND ACCIDENT 
SUFFERING 

THEOCRACY 

THEOLOGY 

THRONE OF GOD 

TIME AND ETERNITY 
TORAH 

TRUTH 

VENGEANCE 

VISIONS 

WISSENSCHAFT DES JUDENTUMS 
WORD 

ZEDAKAH 

ZEKHUT AVOT 

ZODIAC 


BIOGRAPHIES 


ABBA MARI ASTRUC BEN MOSES BEN JOSEPH OF 


LUNEL 
ABBAS, JUDAH BEN SAMUEL IBN 
ABRABANEL, ISAAC BEN JUDAH 
ABRABANEL, JUDAH 
ABRAHAM BAR HIYYA 
ABRAHAM BEN JUDAH LEON 


ABRAHAM BEN MOSES BEN MAIMON 


ABULRABI, AARON 


AKNIN, JOSEPH BEN JUDAH BEN JACOB IBN 


ALAMI, SOLOMON 
ALBALAG, ISAAC 
ALBO, JOSEPH 


ALCONSTANTINI, ENOCH BEN SOLOMON 


ALCORSONO, JUDAH BEN JOSEPH 
ARAMA, ISAAC BEN MOSES 
ARISTOTLE 

ARUNDI, ISAAC (Ibn) 

ASCHER, SAUL 


ASHKENAZI, SAUL BEN MOSES HA-KOHEN 


ATLAS, SAMUEL 

BAECK, LEO 

BAHYA (Pseudo) 

BAHYA BEN JOSEPH IBN PAQUDA 
BERKOVITS, ELIEZER 


BIBAGO, ABRAHAM BEN SHEM TOV 
BONAFOS, MENAHEM BEN ABRAHAM 


BOROWITZ, EUGENE 
BREUER, ISAAC 
BUBER, MARTIN 
CRESCAS, HASDAI 


DELMEDIGO, ELIJAH BEN MOSES ABBA 


DELMEDIGO, JOSEPH SOLOMON 
DONNOLO, SHABBETAI 
DURAN, PROFIAT (Profayt) 


DURAN, SIMEON BEN ZEMAH (Rashbaz) 


FACKENHEIM, EMIL LUDWIG 


FALAQUERA, SHEM TOV BEN JOSEPH 


FORMSTECHER, SOLOMON 


GABIROL, SOLOMON BEN JUDAH, IBN 


GEIGER, ABRAHAM 
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3. Jewish Thought & Philosophy 
BrioGRAPHIES (continued) 


GHAZALI, ABU HAMID MUHAMMAD IBN MUHAMMAD 


AL-TUSI AL- 
GOLDBERG, OSCAR 
GOLDMAN, ELIEZER 
GUTTMANN, JULIUS 
HABILLO, ELIJAH BEN JOSEPH 
HARTMAN, DAVID 
HESCHEL, ABRAHAM JOSHUA 
HILLEL BEN SAMUEL (of Verona) 
HIRSCH, SAMSON (Ben) RAPHAEL 
HIRSCH, SAMUEL 
HIWI AL-BALKHI 
HOLDHEIM, SAMUEL 
IBN DAUD, ABRAHAM BEN DAVID HALEVI 
IBN EZRA, ABRAHAM 
IBN EZRA, MOSES BEN JACOB 
IBN KAMMUNA, SA‘D IBN MANSUR 
IBN SHEM TOV, ISAAC BEN SHEM TOV 
IBN SHEM TOV, JOSEPH BEN SHEM TOV 


IBN SHEM TOV, SHEM TOV BEN JOSEPH BEN SHEM 


TOV 
IMAGINATION 
ISRAELI, ISAAC BEN SOLOMON 
JABES, EDMOND 
JAGEL, ABRAHAM 
JEDAIAH BEN ABRAHAM BEDERSI (ha-Penini) 
JUDAH BEN ELEAZAR 
JUDAH HALEVI 
JUDAH LOEW BEN BEZALEL (Maharal) 
KAPLAN, MORDECAI MENAHEM 
KASPI, JOSEPH BEN ABBA MARI IBN 
KATZ, JOSEPH BEN ELIJAH 
KELLERMANN, BENZION 
KOOK, ABRAHAM ISAAC 
LEIBOWITZ, YESHAYAHU 
LEON, MESSER DAVID BEN JUDAH 
LEVI BEN ABRAHAM BEN HAYYIM 
LEVI BEN GERSHOM (Ralbag) 
LEVINAS, EMMANUEL 
LUZZATTO, SAMUEL DAVID 
LYOTARD, JEAN FRANCOIS 
MAIMONIDES, MOSES 
MALKAH, JUDAH BEN NISSIM IBN 
MANN, ABRAHAM AARON OF POSNAN 
MATKAH, JUDAH BEN SOLOMON HA-KOHEN 
MENDELSSOHN, MOSES 
MOSES BEN JOSEPH HA-LEVI 
MOSES BEN JOSHUA OF NARBONNE 
MOSES BEN JUDAH NOGA 
MUKAMMIS, DAVID IBN MARWAN AL-RAQI AL- 

SHIRAZI AL- 
NAGARI, MOSES BEN JUDAH 
NISSIM BEN MOSES OF MARSEILLES 
PHILO JUDAEUS 
POLLEGAR, ISAAC BEN JOSEPH IBN 


RAWIDOWICZ, SIMON 

ROSENSTOCK-HUESSY, EUGEN 

ROSENZWEIG, FRANZ 

ROSSI, AZARIAH (Bonaiuto) BEN MOSES DEI 

ROTENSTREICH, NATHAN 

SAADIAH (Ben Joseph) GAON 

SCHECHTER, SOLOMON (Shneur Zalman) 

SCHWARZSCHILD, STEVEN SAMUEL 

SCHWEID, ELIEZER 

SHALOM, ABRAHAM BEN ISAAC BEN JUDAH BEN 
SAMUEL 

SHEMARIAH BEN ELIJAH BEN JACOB 

SIMON, AKIBA ERNST 

SOLOMON BEN JUDAH OF LUNEL 

SPINOZA, BARUCH DE 

STEINHEIM, SALOMON LUDWIG 

WOLFSON, HARRY AUSTRYN 

ZADDIK, JOSEPH BEN JACOB IBN 

ZAMOSC, ISRAEL BEN MOSES HALEVI 

ZARZA, SAMUEL IBN SENEH 

ZERAHIAH BEN ISAAC BEN SHEALTIEL (GRACIAN) 


4. RABBINICS 


GENERAL ENTRIES 
ACADEMY ON HIGH 
AHARONIM 

BAALEI TESHUVAH 

BET (Ha-) MIDRASH 
CHIEF RABBI, CHIEF RABBINATE 
CLEVES GET 
CODIFICATION OF LAW 
DARSHAN 

DERASH 

DIVINATION 

EZ HAYYIM 

GAON 

GEMATRIA 

HAGGAHOT 

HAKHAM 

HAKHAM BASHI 
HALAKHAH 

HALAKHIC PERIODICALS 
HASIDEI UMMOT HA-OLAM 
HASIDIM 

HAVER, HAVERIM 
HEDER 

HERMENEUTICS 

KOLEL 
LANDESRABBINERSCHULE 
LANDRABBINER 

MA AMAD (Mahamad) 
MAGGID 

MITNAGGEDIM 
NEOLOGY (Neologism) 
NEO-ORTHODOXY 
NETUREI KARTA 

ORAL LAW 

PARDES 

PILPUL 

POSEKIM 
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PREACHING 

RABBANITES 

RABBI, RABBINATE 

RABBINER-SEMINAR FUER DAS ORTHODOXE 
JUDENTUM 

RABBINICAL ALLIANCE OF AMERICA 

RABBINICAL ASSEMBLY 

RABBINICAL CONFERENCES 

RABBINICAL COUNCIL OF AMERICA 

RABBINICAL SEMINARIES 

RABBINICAL TRAINING, AMERICAN 

REBBETZIN 

RISHON LE-ZION 

RISHONIM 

SAVORA, SAVORAIM 

SCRIBE 

SEMIKHAH 

SIYYUM 

SLOBODKA YESHIVAH 

SOFERIM 

STUDY 

SYNODS 

TALMID HAKHAM 

YESHIVOT 

YOKE 

ZADDIK 


RABBINIC LITERATURE 
CHAPBOOKS 

ECCLESIASTES RABBAH 
ETHICAL LITERATURE 
GENESIS RABBATI 

GEONIC LITERATURE 
HAGGAHOT MAIMUNIYYOT 
HA-HINNUKH 

HAKDAMAH 

HALAKHOT GEDOLOT 
HALAKHOT KEZUVOT (Ketuot) 
HALAKHOT PESUKOT 
HA-PARNAS, SEFER 
HASSAGOT 

HEBREW BOOK TITLES 
HEMDAT YAMIM 
HIDDUSHIM 

HOMILETIC LITERATURE 
KOL BO 

KUNTERES 

LAAZ 

ME-AM LO’ EZ 

MIDRASH ASERET HA-DIBBEROT 
MIDRASH HA-GADOL 
MIDRASH LEKAH TOV 
MIDRASH PROVERBS 
MIDRASH SAMUEL (Shemuel) 
MIDRASH TEHILLIM 
MIDRASH VA-YISSAU 
MIDRASHIM, SMALLER 
MIDRESHEI AGGADAH 
MINHAGIM BOOKS 
MISHNAT HA-MIDDOT 
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MIVHAR HA-PENINIM 
NUMBERS RABBAH 

ORHOT HAYYIM 

ORHOT ZADDIKIM 

PERI-EZ-HAYYIM 

PESIKTA RABBATI 

PIRKEI DE-RABBI ELIEZER 

POLEMICS AND POLEMICAL LITERATURE 
RABBINICAL LITERATURE 

RESPONSA 

SEFER HA-MAASIM LI-VENEI EREZ YISRAEL 
SEFER HA-NEYAR 

SEFER HA-YASHAR 

SHA AREI SHEVUOT 

SUPERCOMMENTARIES ON THE PENTATEUCH 
TANNA DE-VEI ELIYAHU 

TARGUM SHENI 

TOHOROT HA-KODESH 

TOLEDOT YESHU 

TOSAFOT 

YALKUT (ha-) MAKHIRI 

YALKUT SHIMONI 

ZERUBBABEL, BOOK OF 


BIOGRAPHIES 
Geonim 
AARON BEN JOSEPH HA-KOHEN SARGADO 
ABBA 
ABIATHAR BEN ELIJAH HA-KOHEN 
ABRAHAM BEN N... HA-BAGHDADI 
ABRAHAM BEN NATHAN 
ABRAHAM GAON 
AHA OF SHABHA 
ALBARADANI, JOSEPH 
AL-BAZAK, MAZLIAH BEN ELIJAH IBN 
ALI BEN ZECHARIAH 
AMRAM BEN SHESHNA (Amram Gaon) 
AZARIAH BEN SOLOMON 
BEN ALAN, JOSHUA 
DANIEL BEN AZARIAH 
DANIEL BEN ELEAZAR BEN NETHANEL HIBAT 
ALLAH 
DAVID BEN DANIEL 
DAVID BEN JUDAH 
DAVID BEN ZAKKAI 
DOSA BEN SAADIAH 
DUNASH IBN TAMIM 
ELHANAN BEN HUSHIEL 
ELHANAN BEN SHEMARIAH 
ELIJAH BEN SOLOMON HA-KOHEN 
EPHRAIM BEN SHEMARIAH 
HAI BAR RAV DAVID GAON 
HAI BEN NAHSHON 
HAI BEN SHERIRA 
HANANEL BEN HUSHIEL 
HANINA (Ahonai) KAHANA BEN HUNA 
HEFEZ BEN YAZLIAH 
HEZEKIAH BEN DAVID 
HUSHIEL BEN ELHANAN (of Kairouan) 
IBN ABITUR, JOSEPH BEN ISAAC 
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4. Rabbinics 
BIOGRAPHIES 
Geonim (continued) 


ISAAC 
ISRAEL BEN SAMUEL HA-KOHEN 

JACOB BEN DUNASH BEN AKIVA 

JACOB HA-KOHEN BAR MORDECAI 
JOSEPH BAR ABBA 

JOSEPH BAR HIYYA 

JOSEPH BEN JACOB BAR SATIA 

JOSIAH BEN AARON HE-HAVER 

JUDAH BEN JOSEPH OF KAIROUAN 
KOHEN-ZEDEK BAR IVOMAI (bar lkhumai) 
KOHEN ZEDEK OF PUMBEDITA (bar Joseph) 
MOSES KAHANA BEN JACOB 

MUBASHSHIR BEN NISSI HA-LEVI 
MUBASHSHIR BEN RAV KIMOI HA-KOHEN 
NAHSHON BAR ZADOK 

NATHAN BEN ABRAHAM I 

NATHAN BEN ABRAHAM II 

NATRONAI BAR NEHEMIAH 

NEHEMIAH BAR KOHEN ZEDEK 
NETHANEL BEN MOSES HA-LEVI 

NISSI BEN BERECHIAH AL-NAHRAWANI 
NISSIM BEN JACOB BEN NISSIM IBN SHAHIN 
PALTOI BAR ABBAYE 

PIRKOI BEN BABOI 

RABBAH 

SAADIAH (Ben Joseph) GAON 

SAMUEL BEN ALI 

SAMUEL BEN DANIEL ABU RABI‘A HA-KOHEN 
SAMUEL BEN HOPHNI 

SAR SHALOM BEN BOAZ 

SAR SHALOM BEN MOSES HALEVI 
SHEMARIAH BEN ELHANAN 

SHERIRA BEN HANINA GAON 

SIMEON BAR ISAAC 

SIMONA 

SOLOMON BEN JUDAH 

YEHUDAI BEN NAHMAN (Yehudai Gaon) 
ZADOK (ISAAC) BAR MAR YISHI (ASHI) 
ZEMAH BEN HAYYIM 

ZEMAH BEN PALTOI 

ZEMAH ZEDEK BEN ISAAC 


Rishonim 

AARON BEN JACOB HA-KOHEN OF LUNEL 
AARON BEN JOSEPH HA-LEVI 
AARON BEN MESHULLAM OF LUNEL 
AARON OF NEUSTADT 

ABBA MARI BEN ELIGDOR 

ABBAS, MOSES BEN SAMUEL 
ABENAFIA, JOSEPH 

ABOAB, ISAAC I 

ABOAB, ISAAC II 

ABRAHAM BEN AZRIEL 

ABRAHAM BEN DAVID MAIMUNI 


ABRAHAM BEN DAVID OF POSQUIERES (Rabad) 

ABRAHAM BEN ISAAC OF MONTPELLIER 

ABRAHAM BEN ISAAC OF NARBONNE 

ABRAHAM BEN MAZHIR 

ABRAHAM BEN NATHAN HA-YARHI (“of Lunel”) 

ABRAHAM BEN SAMUEL HE-HASID (of Speyer) 

ABRAHAM BEN SAMUEL OF DREUX 

ABRAHAM BEN SOLOMON 

ABUDARHAM 

ABUDARHAM, DAVID BEN JOSEPH 

ABULAFIA, MEIR 

ABZARDIEL, MOSES 

ADANI, DAVID BEN AMRAM 

ADANI, DAVID BEN YESHA HA-LEVI 

ADANI, SAADIAH BEN DAVID (Said ibn Daud) 

ADONIM BEN NISAN HA-LEVI 

ADRET, SOLOMON BEN ABRAHAM (Rashba) 

AGHMATI, ZECHARIAH BEN JUDAH 

AHITUB BEN ISAAC 

ALAMANI, AARON HE-HAVER BEN YESHU AH 

ALBALIA, BARUCH BEN ISAAC 

ALBALIA, ISAAC BEN BARUCH 

AL-BARGELONI, ISAAC BEN REUBEN 

ALDUBI, ABRAHAM BEN MOSES BEN ISMAIL 

ALEXANDER SUSLIN HA-KOHEN OF FRANKFURT 

ALFASI, ISAAC BEN JACOB (Rif) 

ALGUADES (Alguadez), MEIR 

ALI BEN AMRAM 

AL-MADARI, JUDAH HA-KOHEN BEN ELEAZAR HE- 
HASID 

AL-NAKAWA, ISRAEL BEN JOSEPH 

AMRAM OF MAINZ 

ANAN BEN MARINUS HA-KOHEN 

ANATOLI, JACOB BEN ABBA MARI BEN SAMSON 

ANATOLI BEN JOSEPH 

ANAU 

ANAV, BENJAMIN BEN ABRAHAM 

ANAV, JEHIEL BEN JEKUTHIEL BEN BENJAMIN HA- 
ROFE 

ANAV, JUDAH BEN BENJAMIN HA-ROFE 

ANAV, ZEDEKIAH BEN ABRAHAM 

ASHER BEN JEHIEL (Rosh) 

ASHER BEN MESHULAM HA-KOHEN OF LUNEL 

ASHER BEN SAUL 

ASHKENAZI, DAN 

ASTRUC HA-LEVI 

AVIGDOR BEN ELIJAH HA-KOHEN 

BAHYA BEN ASHER BEN HLAVA 

BAMBERG, SAMUEL BEN BARUCH 

BARUCH BEN ISAAC OF ALEPPO 

BARUCH BEN ISAAC OF REGENSBURG 

BARUCH BEN ISAAC OF WORMS 

BARUCH BEN SAMUEL OF ALEPPO 

BARUCH BEN SAMUEL OF MAINZ 

BEKHOR SHOR, JOSEPH BEN ISAAC 

BEN MEIR, AARON 

BENJAMIN BEN SAMUEL HA-LEVI 

BONAFED, DAVID BEN REUBEN 

BONAVOGLIA, MOSES DE MEDICI 

BONDAVIN, BONJUDAS (Bonjusas) 
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BONFILS, JOSEPH BEN SAMUEL 
BRUNA, ISRAEL BEN HAYYIM 
CANPANTON, ISAAC BEN JACOB 
CANPANTON, JUDAH BEN SOLOMON 
CRESCAS, ASHER (Bonan) BEN ABRAHAM 
DANIEL BEN JEHIEL OF ROME 

DANIEL BEN SAADIAH HA-BAVLI 

DANIEL BEN SAMUEL IBN ABI RABI HA-KOHEN 
DAVID BEN ABRAHAM MAIMUNI 

DAVID BEN DANIEL 

DAVID BEN HEZEKIAH 

DAVID BEN JOSHUA MAIMUNI 

DAVID BEN LEVI OF NARBONNE 

DAVID BEN SAADIAH 

DAVID BEN SAMUEL 

DAVID BEN SAUL 

DAVID BEN ZAKKAI II 

DAVID IBN HAJJAR 

DHAMARI, MANSUR SULEIMAN 
DHAMARI, SAID BEN DAVID 

DUEREN, ISAAC BEN MEIR 

DURAN, SIMEON BEN ZEMAH (Rashbaz) 
DURAN, SOLOMON BEN SIMEON 

DURAN, ZEMAH BEN SOLOMON 

ELEAZAR BEN JUDAH OF WORMS 
ELEAZAR BEN MOSES HA-DARSHAN OF WUERZBURG 
ELHANAN BEN ISAAC OF DAMPIERRE 
ELHANAN BEN YAKAR 

ELIEZER BEN ISAAC OF WORMS 

ELIEZER BEN JOEL HA-LEVI OF BONN 
ELIEZER BEN NATHAN OF MAINZ 
ELIEZER BEN SAMUEL OF METZ 

ELIEZER BEN SAMUEL OF VERONA 
ELIEZER OF BEAUGENCY 

ELIEZER OF TOUL 

ELIEZER OF TOUQUES 

ELIJAH BEN JUDAH OF PARIS 

ELIJAH MENAHEM BEN MOSES 

ELIJAH OF LA MASSA 

EPHRAIM BEN ISAAC (of Regensburg) 
EPHRAIM BEN JACOB OF BONN 

EPHRAIM IBN AVI ALRAGAN 

EZRA BEN ABRAHAM BEN MAZHIR 

EZRA OF MONTCONTOUR 

GABBAI, MOSES BEN SHEM-TOV 

GAGIN, HAYYIM 

GALIPAPA, HAYYIM BEN ABRAHAM 
GATIGNO 

GERONDI, MOSES BEN SOLOMON DESCOLA 
GERONDI, SAMUEL BEN MESHULLAM 
GERONDI, ZERAHIAH BEN ISAAC HA-LEVI 
GERSHOM BEN JUDAH MEOR HA-GOLAH 
GERSHOM BEN SOLOMON 

GERSHON BEN SOLOMON OF ARLES 
GRACIAN, SHEALTIEL BEN SOLOMON 
HABIBA, JOSEPH 

HANANEL BEN SAMUEL 

HANOKH BEN MOSES 

HAYYIM BEN HANANEL HA-KOHEN 
HAYYIM (Eliezer) BEN ISAAC “OR ZARUA” 
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HAYYIM BEN JEHIEL HEFEZ ZAHAV 
HAYYIM BEN SAMUEL BEN DAVID OF TUDELA 
HAYYIM PALTIEL BEN JACOB (“Tolaat”) 
HEZEKIAH BEN JACOB 

HEZEKIAH BEN MANOAH 

HILLEL BEN ELIAKIM 

HILLEL OF ERFURT 

IBN BALAM, JUDAH BEN SAMUEL 

IBN EZRA, ABRAHAM 

IBN GAON, SHEM TOV BEN ABRAHAM 
IBN GHAYYAT 

IBN MIGASH, JOSEPH BEN MEIR HA-LEVI 
IBN PLAT, JOSEPH 

IBN SHUAIB, JOSHUA 

ISAAC BAR DORBELO 

ISAAC BAR ISRAEL IBN AL-SHUWAYK 
ISAAC BEN ABBA MARI OF MARSEILLES 
ISAAC BEN ABRAHAM 

ISAAC BEN ABRAHAM OF NARBONNE 
ISAAC BEN ASHER HA-LEVI 

ISAAC BEN ELIEZER 

ISAAC BEN JACOB HA-LAVAN OF PRAGUE 
ISAAC BEN JOSEPH OF CORBEIL (Semak) 
ISAAC BEN JUDAH OF MAINZ 

ISAAC BEN MEIR (Ribam) 

ISAAC BEN MELCHIZEDEK OF SIPONTO 
ISAAC BEN MENAHEM THE GREAT 
ISAAC BEN MERWAN HA-LEVI 

ISAAC BEN MORDECAI (Ribam) 

ISAAC BEN MOSES OF VIENNA 

ISAAC BEN SAMUEL OF DAMPIERRE 
ISAAC BEN SHESHET PERFET (Ribash) 
ISAAC BEN TODROS OF BARCELONA 
ISAAC FROM OURVILLE 

ISAAC OF CHERNIGOV 

ISAAC OF EVREUX 

ISAIAH BEN ELIJAH DI TRANI 

ISAIAH BEN MALI DI TRANI 

ISRAEL BEN JOEL (Susslin) 

ISRAELI, ISRAEL 

ISRAEL OF BAMBERG 

ISRAEL OF KREMS 

ISSERLEIN, ISRAEL BEN PETHAHIAH 
JACOB BEN ASHER 

JACOB BEN MOSES OF BAGNOLS 

JACOB BEN NETHANEL BEN (AL-) FAYYUMI 
JACOB BEN SAMSON 

JACOB BEN YAKAR 

JACOB OF CORBEIL 

JACOB OF MARVEGE 

JACOB OF ORLEANS 

JACOB OF PONT-SAINTE-MA XENCE 
JACOB OF VIENNA 

JAMA, SAMUEL 

JEHIEL BEN JOSEPH OF PARIS 

JEROHAM BEN MESHULLAM 

JESSE BEN HEZEKIAH 

JOEL BEN ISAAC HA-LEVI 

JONAH BEN ABRAHAM GERONDI 
JONATHAN BEN DAVID HA-KOHEN OF LUNEL 
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Rishonim (continued) 


JOSEPH BEN BARUCH OF CLISSON 
JOSEPH BEN JUSTU OF JAEN 

JOSEPH BEN MOSES OF TROYES 

JOSEPH HAZZAN BEN JUDAH OF TROYES 
JOSEPH ROSH HA-SEDER 

JOSHUA BEN ABRAHAM MAIMUNI 
JUDAH BEN ASHER 

JUDAH BEN BARZILLAI AL-BARGELONI 
JUDAH BEN ISAAC (Sir Leon of Paris) 
JUDAH BEN KALONYMUS BEN MEIR 
JUDAH BEN KALONYMUS BEN MOSES OF MAINZ 
JUDAH BEN MOSES HA-DARSHAN 
JUDAH BEN NATHAN 

JUDAH BEN SAMUEL HE-HASID 
KALONYMUS 

KIMHI, DAVID 

KIMHI, JOSEPH 

KIMHI, MORDECAI 

KIMHI, MOSES 

KIRIMI, ABRAHAM 

KOKHAVI, DAVID BEN SAMUEL 
LATTES, ISAAC BEN JACOB 

LATTES, JUDAH 

LEVI BEN GERSHOM (Ralbag) 

MACHIR BEN JUDAH 

MAIMON BEN JOSEPH 

MAIMONIDES, MOSES 

MANOAH OF NARBONNE 

MATTATHIAS HA-YIZHARI 

MAZLIAH BEN SOLOMON HA-KOHEN 
MEIR BEN BARUCH HA-LEVI 

MEIR BEN BARUCH OF ROTHENBURG (Maharam) 
MEIR BEN ISAAC OF TRINQUETAILLE 
MEIR BEN ISAAC SHELIAH ZIBBUR 
MEIR BEN SAMUEL OF RAMERUPT 
MEIR BEN SIMEON HA-MEILI 

MEIRI, MENAHEM BEN SOLOMON 
MENAHEM BEN AARON IBN ZERAH 
MENAHEM BEN HELBO 

MENAHEM BEN JACOB 

MENAHEM BEN SOLOMON 

MENAHEM OF MERSEBURG 
MESHULLAM BEN JACOB OF LUNEL 
MESHULLAM BEN KALONYMUS 
MESHULLAM BEN MOSES 

MESHULLAM BEN NATHAN OF MELUN 
MORDECAI BEN HILLEL HA-KOHEN 
MOSES BEN ABRAHAM OF PONTOISE 
MOSES BEN JACOB OF COUCY 

MOSES BEN JOSEPH BEN MERWAN LEVI 
MOSES BEN YOM-TOV 

MOSES HA-DARSHAN 

MOSES HA-KOHEN OF TORDESILLAS 
MOSES OF EVREUX 


MOSES OF KIEV 
MOSES OF PAVIA 

MOSKONI, JUDAH LEON BEN MOSES 
MUELHAUSEN, YOM TOV LIPMANN 
NAHMANIDES 

NAHMIAS, JOSEPH BEN JOSEPH 

NAJAR 

NATHAN BEN JEHIEL OF ROME 
NATRONAI BAR HILAI 

NETHANEL BEN AL-FAYYUMI 
NETHANEL BEN ISAIAH 

NETHANEL OF CHINON 

NISSIM BEN REUBEN GERONDI 
OFFICIAL, NATHAN BEN JOSEPH AND JOSEPH 
PERAHYAH BEN NISSIM 

PEREZ BEN ELIJAH OF CORBEIL 

PETTER BEN JOSEPH 

RASHI (Solomon ben Isaac) 

REUBEN BEN HAYYIM 

SAMSON BEN ABRAHAM OF SENS 
SAMSON BEN ELIEZER 

SAMSON BEN ISAAC OF CHINON 

SAMSON BEN JOSEPH OF FALAISE 
SAMSON BEN SAMSON OF COUCY 
SAMUEL BEN DAVID 

SAMUEL BEN KALONYMUS HE-HASID OF SPEYER 
SAMUEL BEN MEIR (Rashbam) 

SAMUEL BEN NATRONAI 

SAMUEL BEN SOLOMON OF FALAISE 
SAMUEL OF EVREUX 

SARDI, SAMUEL BEN ISAAC 
SCHLETTSTADT, SAMUEL BEN AARON 
SHALOM BEN YIZHAK OF NEUSTADT 
SHEMAIAH OF TROYES 

SHIMON, JOSEPH BEN JUDAH IBN 

SIKILI, JACOB BEN HANANEL 

SIMEON BEN SAMUEL OF JOINVILLE 
SOLOMON BEN ABRAHAM OF MONTPELLIER 
SOLOMON BEN ELIJAH HA-KOHEN 
SOLOMON BEN JUDAH “OF DREUX” 
SOLOMON BEN MEIR 

SOLOMON BEN SAMSON 

SOLOMON BEN SAMUEL 

TAKU, MOSES BEN HISDAI 

TAM, JACOB BEN MEIR 

TAMAKH, ABRAHAM BEN ISAAC HA-LEVI 
TANHUM BEN JOSEPH HA-YERUSHALMI 
TREVES, JOHANAN BEN MATTATHIAS 
TYRNAU, ISAAC (Tyrna) 

VIDAL, CRESCAS 

VIDAL YOM TOV OF TOLOSA 

WEIL, JACOB BEN JUDAH 

YOM TOV BEN ABRAHAM ISHBILI (Ritba) 
ZECHARIAH BEN BARACHEL 
ZECHARIAH BEN SOLOMON-ROFE 
ZERAHIAH BEN ISAAC HA-LEVI 


Aharonim 
AARON BEN DAVID COHEN OF RAGUSA 
AARON BEN ISAAC BENJAMIN WOLF 
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AARON BEN MEIR BRISKER 
AARON BEN SAMUEL 


AARON SAMUEL BEN MOSES SHALOM OF KREMENETS 


AARON SAMUEL BEN NAPHTALI HERZ HA-KOHEN 
AARONSOHN, MOSES 

ABBAS, MOSES JUDAH BEN MEIR 
ABENDANAN 

ABENSUR, JACOB 

ABIOB, AARON 

ABITBOL 

ABOAB, JACOB BEN SAMUEL 

ABOAB, SAMUEL BEN ABRAHAM 

ABOAB DA FONSECA, ISAAC 

ABRAHAM ABELE BEN ABRAHAM SOLOMON 
ABRAHAM ABUSCH (Lissa) BEN ZEVI HIRSCH 
ABRAHAM BEN AVIGDOR 

ABRAHAM BEN BENJAMIN ZEEV BRISKER 
ABRAHAM BEN DANIEL 

ABRAHAM BEN ELIJAH OF VILNA 
ABRAHAM BEN ISAAC HA-KOHEN OF ZAMOSC 
ABRAHAM BEN MORDECAI HA-LEVI 
ABRAHAM BEN MOSES HA-KOHEN HA-SEPHARDI 
ABRAHAM HAYYIM BEN GEDALIAH 
ABRAHAMS 

ABRAHAMS, ISRAEL 

ABRAHAM ZEVI BEN ELEAZAR 
ABRAMOWITZ, DOV BAER 

ABRAMSKY, YEHEZKEL 

ABRAMSON, SHRAGA 

ABSABAN, SOLOMON 

ABTERODE, DAVID BEN MOSES ELIAKIM 
ABUKARA, ABRAHAM BEN MOSES 
ABULAFIA, HAYYIM BEN DAVID 
ABULAFIA, HAYYIM BEN JACOB (I) 
ABULAFIA, HAYYIM BEN JACOB (II) 
ABULAFIA, HAYYIM NISSIM BEN ISAAC 
ABULAFIA, ISAAC 

ABULAFIA, ISAAC BEN MOSES 

ABULAFIA, JACOB BEN SOLOMON 
ABULKER 

ABYAD, YIHYA BEN SHALOM 

ACOSTA, ISAAC (Yshak) 

ADAMS, THEODORE 

ADARBI, ISAAC BEN SAMUEL 

ADENI, SOLOMON BAR JOSHUA 

ADLER, HERMANN 

ADLER, JOSEPH 

ADLER, NATHAN BEN SIMEON HA-KOHEN 
ADLER, NATHAN MARCUS 

ADLER, SHALOM BEN MENAHEM 

ADRET, MOSES IBN 

AGUILAR, MOSES RAPHAEL D 

AKLAR, MORDECAI BEN RAPHAEL 
AKRISH, ISAAC BEN ABRAHAM 
ALASHKAR, JOSEPH BEN MOSES 
ALASHKAR, MOSES BEN ISAAC 

ALBA, JACOB DI 

ALBECK 

ALBELDA, MOSES BEN JACOB 

ALBUM, ZVI SHIMON 
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ALCALAY, ISAAC 
ALEGRE, ABRAHAM BEN SOLOMON 
ALFALAS, MOSES 

ALFANDARI (Alfanderi) 

ALFANDARI, AARON BEN MOSES 
ALFANDARI, JACOB 

ALFANDARI, SOLOMON ELIEZER BEN JACOB 
ALFASI 

ALGAZI 

ALGAZI (Nissim), SOLOMON BEN ABRAHAM 
ALGAZI, SOLOMON BEN ABRAHAM 
ALHAYK, UZZIEL BEN MORDECAI 
ALKALAI, ABRAHAM BEN SAMUEL 
ALKALAI, JUDAH BEN SOLOMON HAI 
ALMOSNINO, MOSES BEN BARUCH 
ALPERSTEIN, AVRAHAM 

ALSHEIKH, RAPHAEL BEN SHALOM 
ALSHEIKH, SHALOM BEN JOSEPH 
ALSHEKH, MOSES 

ALTMANN, ADOLF 

ALTSCHUL (-ER; Perles) 

ALTSCHULER, DAVID 

AMARILLO, HAYYIM MOSES BEN SOLOMON 
AMARILLO, SOLOMON BEN JOSEPH 

AMIEL, MOSHE AVIGDOR 

AMIGO, ABRAHAM 

AMRAM, NATHAN BEN HAYYIM 
ANASCHEHON 

ANAU 

ANAU, PHINEHAS HAI BEN MENAHEM 
ANGEL, MARC 

ANGEL, MEIR BEN ABRAHAM 

ANKAWA, RAPHAEL BEN MORDECAI 
ANSELM HA-LEVI 

ANTIBI 

ANTIBI, ABRAHAM BEN ISAAC 
APTOWITZER, VICTOR 

ARAMA, MEIR BEN ISAAC 

ARDIT 

ARDIT, EPHRAIM BEN ABRAHAM 

ARIELI, YIZHAK 

ARIPUL, SAMUEL BEN ISAAC 

AROLLIA, ISAAC BEN MOSES 

ARONOWITZ, BENJAMIN 

ARONSON, SOLOMON 

ARTOM, ELIA SAMUELE 

ARYEH JUDAH LEIB BEN EPHRAIM HA-KOHEN 
ARYEH LEIB BEN ELIJAH 

ARYEH LEIB BEN SAMUEL ZEVI HIRSCH 
ASAEL, HAYYIM BEN BENJAMIN 

ASH 

ASH, AVRAHAM J. 

ASHER, ABRAHAM BEN GEDALIAH IBN (Aba) 
ASHER, JOSEPH MICHAEL 

ASHER ANSCHEL BEN ISAAC OF PRZEMYSL 
ASHINSKY, AARON MORDECAI HALEVI 
ASHKENAZI, ABRAHAM BEN JACOB 
ASHKENAZI, BEZALEL BEN ABRAHAM 
ASHKENAZI, ELIEZER BEN ELIJAH THE PHYSICIAN 
ASHKENAZI, GERSHON 
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Aharonim (continued) 


ASHKENAZI, JOSEPH 

ASHKENAZI, JUDAH BEN JOSEPH 
ASHKENAZI, JUDAH BEN SIMEON 
ASHKENAZI, JUDAH SAMUEL 

ASHKENAZI, MEIR BEN BENJAMIN WOLF 
ASHKENAZI, MORDECAI BEN ISAAC KOHEN 
ASHKENAZI, MOSES DAVID 

ASHKENAZI, NAPHTALI BEN JOSEPH 
ASHKENAZI, NISSIM ABRAHAM BEN RAPHAEL 
ASHKENAZI, SAMUEL JAFFE BEN ISAAC 
ASHKENAZI, ZEVI HIRSCH BEN JACOB (Hakham Zevi) 
ASSAF, SIMHA 

ASSEO, DAVID BEN ISAAC 

ASTRUC, ELIE-ARISTIDE 

ASZOD, JUDAH BEN ISRAEL 

ATAR 

ATTAR, JUDAH BEN JACOB IBN 

ATTIA, ISAAC BEN ISAIAH 

AUERBACH 

AUERBACH, ABRAHAM BEN SELIG AVIEZRI 
AUERBACH, MEIR BEN ISAAC 

AVIGDOR BEN JOSEPH HAYYIM 

AVILA, ELIEZER BEN SAMUEL BEN MOSES DE 
AVILA, SAMUEL BEN MOSES 

AVRUTICK, ABRAHAM 

AYASH 

AYDAN, DAVID 

AZEVEDO, MOSES COHEN D’ 

AZUBIB 

AZUBY, ABRAHAM 

BABAD 

BABAD, JOSEPH BEN MOSES 

BACHARACH, JAIR HAYYIM BEN MOSES SAMSON 
BACHARACH, MOSES SAMSON BEN ABRAHAM SAMUEL 
BACHRACH, JACOB BEN MOSES 
BACHRACH, JUDAH BEN JOSHUA EZEKIEL 
BACHRACH, MOSES BEN ISAIAH MENAHEM 
BACK, SAMUEL 

BADHAV, ISAAC BEN MICHAEL 

BADIHI, YAHYA BEN JUDAH 

BAECK, SAMUEL 

BAHLUL 

BAKSHI-DORON, ELIAHU 

BALIDEH, MOSES 

BAMBERGER, SELIGMANN BAER 

BANET 

BANET, MORDECAI BEN ABRAHAM 

BANET, NAPHTALI BEN MORDECAI 
BANETH, EZEKIEL BEN JACOB 

BARBY, MEIR BEN SAUL 

BARDAKI, ISAIAH BEN ISSACHAR BER 
BAR-ILAN, MEIR 

BARISHANSKY, RAPHAEL 

BARIT, JACOB 


BASCHKO, ZEVI HIRSCH BEN BENJAMIN 
BASOLA, MOSES BEN MORDECAI 

BASSANI, MORDECAI (Marco) 

BAUMOL, JOSHUA 

BECK, MORITZ 

BEJA, ISAAC BEN MOSES 

BEJERANO, BEKHOR HAYYIM BEN MOSES 
BEKACHE, SHALOM 

BEKEMOHARAR 

BELAIS(H), ABRAHAM BEN SHALOM 
BELGRADO, DAVID FERNANDO 

BELKIN, SAMUEL 

BENAIM 

BENGIS, SELIG REUBEN 

BENJAMIN, BARUCH BEN ISRAEL 

BENJAMIN BEN AARON OF ZALOZCE 
BENJAMIN OF BRODY 

BENJAMIN OF CAMBRIDGE 

BENJAMIN ZEEV BEN MATTATHIAS OF ARTA 
BEN SIMEON, RAPHAEL AARON 
BENVENISTE, ABRAHAM 

BENVENISTE, HAYYIM BEN ISRAEL 
BENVENISTE, JOSEPH BEN MOSES DE SEGOVIA 
BENVENISTE, JOSHUA RAPHAEL BEN ISRAEL 
BERAB, JACOB 

BERAKHAH, ISAAC 

BERDUGO 

BERECHIAH BERAKH BEN ELIAKIM GETZEL 
BERECHIAH BERAKH BEN ISAAC EISIK 
BERLIN, ARYEH LOEB BEN ABRAHAM MEIR 
BERLIN, DAVID BEN (Judah) LOEB 

BERLIN, HAYYIM 

BERLIN, ISAIAH BEN JUDAH LOEB 

BERLIN, NAPHTALI ZEVI JUDAH (Ha-Naziv) 
BERLIN, NOAH HAYYIM ZEVI HIRSCH 
BERMAN, JACOB 

BERNFELD, SIMON 

BERNHEIM, GILLES 

BERNSTEIN, ARYEH LEIB 


BERNSTEIN, ISSACHAR BERUSH BEN ARYEH LOEB 


BERNSTEIN, LOUIS 

BERTINORO, OBADIAH BEN ABRAHAM YARE 

BESDIN, MORRIS J. 

BESSER, CHASKEL O. 

BEZALEL BEN MOSES HA-KOHEN 

BEZALEL BEN SOLOMON OF KOBRYN 

BIALEH, ZEVI HIRSCH BEN NAPHTALI HERZ 

BIBAS 

BING, ISAAC BEN SAMUEL 

BLASER, ISAAC 

BLAU, AMRAM 

BLEICH, J. DAVID 

BLOCH, CHAIM 

BLOCH, ELIJAH MEYER 

BLOCH, HERMANN 

BLOCH, ISSACHAR BAER BEN SAMSON 

BLOCH, JOSEPH LEIB 

BLOCH, JOSEPH SAMUEL 

BLOCH, MATTATHIAS BEN BENJAMIN ZEEV 
ASHKENAZI 
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BLOCH, MOSES 
BLOCH, SAMSON BEN MOSES 

BLUM, AMRAM BEN ISAAC JACOB 
BONAFOUX, DANIEL BEN ISRAEL 

BONAN 

BONDI 

BONDY, FILIP 

BONFILS, JOSEPH BEN ELIEZER 

BORDJEL 

BORGIL, ABRAHAM BEN AZIZ 

BOSHAL, MOSES BEN SOLOMON 
BOSKOWITZ, BENJAMIN ZEEV (Wolf) HALEVI 
BOSKOWITZ, HAYYIM BEN JACOB 
BOTEACH, SHMUEL 

BOTON, ABRAHAM BEN JUDAH DE 
BOTON, ABRAHAM BEN MOSES DE 
BOTON, HIYYA ABRAHAM BEN AARON DI 
BOTON, JACOB BEN ABRAHAM DI 
BOTON, MEIR BEN ABRAHAM DI 

BRACH, SAUL 

BRAUDE, MARKUS (Mordekhai Zeev) 
BRESLAU, ARYEH LOEB BEN HAYYIM 
BRESLAU, JOSEPH MOSES BEN DAVID 
BREUER, JOSEPH 

BREUER, MORDECHAI 

BREUER, RAPHAEL 

BREUER, SOLOMON 

BRICKNER, BARNETT ROBERT 

BRIEL, JUDAH BEN ELIEZER 

BRILL, AZRIEL 

BRILL, ISAAC 

BRISZK 

BRODA 

BRODA, ABRAHAM BEN SAUL 

BRODY, SOLOMON ZALMAN BEN ISRAEL 
BROIDA, SIMHAH ZISSEL BEN ISRAEL 
BRUDO, ABRAHAM BEN ELIJAH 

BRUELL 

BRUELL, JACOB 

BUENO, ISAAC ABRAHAM 

BUKARAT, ABRAHAM BEN SOLOMON HA-LEVI 
BULA, RAPHAEL MOSES 

BULAT, JUDAH BEN JOSEPH 

BURLA 

CALAHORA, JOSEPH BEN SOLOMON 
CALAHORRA, ISRAEL SAMUEL BEN SOLOMON 
CANTARINI, ISAAC VITA HA-KOHEN 
CAPSALI, ELIJAH 

CAPSALI, MOSES BEN ELIJAH 

CAPUSI, HAYYIM 

CARIGAL, RAPHAEL HAYYIM ISAAC 
CARLEBACH, JOSEPH 

CARLEBACH, SHLOMO 

CARMI, JOSEPH JEDIDIAH 
CARMILLY-WEINBERGER, MOSHE 
CARMOLY, ELIAKIM 

CARMOLY, ISSACHAR BAER BEN JUDAH LIMA 
CARO, ISAAC BEN JOSEPH 

CARO, JOSEPH BEN EPHRAIM 

CARO, JOSEPH HAYYIM BEN ISAAC 
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CARVALHO, MORDECAI BARUCH 

CASE, JOSEPH BEN ABRAHAM 

CASES 

CASES, BENJAMIN BEN DAVID 

CASTELLO, ABRAHAM ISAAC 

CASTELNUOVO, MENAHEM AZARIAH MEIR 
(Menahem Hayyim) BEN ELIJAH 

CASTIGLIONI, HAYYIM (Vittorio) 

CASTRO, JACOB BEN ABRAHAM 

CHAJES, GERSHON BEN ABRAHAM 

CHAJES, HIRSCH (Zevi) PEREZ 

CHAJES, ISAAC BEN ABRAHAM 

CHAJES, ZEVI HIRSCH 

CHARLOP, YECHIEL 

CHAVEL, CHARLES (Dov) BER 

CHAZAN, ELIAHU 

CHEHEBAR, ITZHAK 

CHELM, SOLOMON BEN MOSES 

CIECHANOW, ABRAHAM BEN RAPHAEL LANDAU 
OF 

COEN, GRAZIADIO VITA ANANIA 

COHEN, DAVID (Ha-Nazir) 

COHEN, HIRSH 

COHEN, JOSEPH ISAAC 

COHN, MESHULLAM ZALMAN BEN SOLOMON 

COLOGNA (DE), ABRAHAM VITA 

COLOMBO, SAMUEL 

COLON, JOSEPH BEN SOLOMON (Maharik) 

COMA, HERZ 

COMTINO, MORDECAI BEN ELIEZER 

CONFORTE, DAVID 

CORCOS, HEZEKIAH MANOAH HAYYIM THE 
YOUNGER 

CORIAT 

CORONEL, NAHMAN NATHAN 

covo 

CULI, JACOB 

CURIEL, ISRAEL BEN MEIR DI 

DAHAN 

DAICHES 

DAINOW, ZEVI HIRSCH BEN ZEEV WOLF 

DANGOOR, EZRA SASSON BEN REUBEN 

DANIEL BEN PERAHYAH HA-KOHEN 

DANZIG (Danziger), ABRAHAM BEN JEHIEL MICHAL 

DAVID BEN ARYEH LEIB OF LIDA 

DAVID BEN HAYYIM OF CORFU 

DAVID BEN MANASSEH DARSHAN 

DAVID (Tevele) BEN NATHAN OF LISSA 

DAVID BEN SAMUEL HA-LEVI (Taz) 

DAVID BEN SHIMEON 

DAVID BEN SOLOMON IBN ABI ZIMRA (Radbaz) 

DAVID OF MAKOW 

DAVIDS, AARON ISSACHAR (Bernard) BEN NAHMAN 

DEL BENE, ELIEZER DAVID BEN ISAAC 

DEL BENE, JUDAH ASAHEL BEN DAVID ELIEZER 

DEL VECCHIO 

DEL VECCHIO, SHABBETAI ELHANAN BEN ELISHA 

DELLA TORRE, LELIO (Hillel) 

DESSLER, ELIJAH ELIEZER 

DEUTSCH, ALADAR 
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The Bar Mitzvah Derashah 

Solomon Luria (16 century) states that the bar mitzvah cel- 
ebration was customary among Ashkenazim and that the boy 
was tutored to deliver a derashah (“talmudic discourse’) dur- 
ing the banquet (Yam shel Shelomo Bx 7:37). It usually dealt 
with some aspect of the rite; Sephardim call it the tefillin de- 
rashah. The discourse frequently serves as an occasion for 
the boy to thank his parents for their love and care, and the 
guests for their participation in his celebration. The custom is 
still observed today, with sons of traditional families giving a 
talmudic discourse, and others a more general talk. In Con- 
servative, Reform, and some Orthodox synagogues a prayer 
before the ark is sometimes said by the bar mitzvah boy in 
place of the derashah. 

Most congregational Hebrew schools have special classes 
for the preparation of bar/bat mitzvah students. In some con- 
gregations (notably the United Synagogue of Great Britain) 
the boy is not allowed to celebrate his bar mitzvah until after 
he passes an examination in Hebrew and the fundamentals 
of the Jewish religion. 

Since 1967, some boys from Israel and abroad celebrate 
their bar mitzvah at the Western Wall. Some Jews from out- 
side Israel make a special pilgrimage to celebrate their son's 
bar mitzvah there. 


Confirmation 

Reform congregations have instituted what is known as a Con- 
firmation ceremony. This was originally in 19» century Ger- 
man Reform a substitution for bar mitzvah. The ceremony 
was held at a later age - 16 or 17 - on the grounds that before 
that age a young person cannot really understand the impli- 
cations of the rituals. In modern times, especially in the US., 
confirmation has been adopted as a ceremony additional to 
bar mitzvah which is celebrated in a more traditional man- 
ner. The main intention of confirmation was to prolong the 
period of a child’s Jewish education, and as such it is usually 
a ceremony with a “class” of young people being confirmed at 
the same time. The ceremony is usually held on or about Sha- 
vuot. The confirmands recite various sections from Scriptures 
and publicly declare their devotion to Judaism. The boys and 
girls frequently receive a special certificate, testifying their ac- 


ceptance into the Jewish community. 
[Zvi Kaplan] 


Bat Mitzvah 

The term bat mitzvah occurs only once in the Talmud (BK 15a), 
in reference to the time a girl becomes subject to the obliga- 
tions of Jewish law incumbent on adults. While Avot 5:21 as- 
serts that 13 is the age of adult responsibility, Niddah 5:6 rules 
that the vows of a girl who is 12 and one day are deemed valid, 
as are the vows of a boy who is 13 and one day. Similarly, after 
their respective 12'» and 13" birthdays, girls and boys must 
fast on Yom Kippur (Yoma 85). Talmudic discussion in Kid- 
dushin 16b clarifies that a boy is of age when physical signs 
of adulthood appear after he is 13 plus one day. Maimonides 
(Yad, Ishut 2:9-10) completes the equation and specifies that 
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a girl’s signs of adulthood are those that appear only after her 
12 birthday plus one day. Aside from assuming ritual obli- 
gations, adult responsibility meant that a young woman was 
no longer dependent on her father, mother, or brother in 
marital arrangements and could act on her own behalf. Prior 
to the modern era this change in a female's status was rarely 
celebrated in a communal context. It is not until the 19" cen- 
tury that indications of ceremony or public recognition come 
from Italy, Eastern and Western Europe, Egypt, and Baghdad. 
These acknowledgements of female religious adulthood in- 
clude a private blessing, a father’s aliyah to the Torah, a rabbi’s 
sermon and/or a girl’s public examination on Judaic matters. 
Bat mitzvah as a female ceremony equivalent or identical to 
the male bar mitzvah is not found until the middle of the 20 
century and is an American innovation, discussed in more 
detail below. 


ITALY. The earliest source, from Verona on Passover 1844, re- 
fers to an iniziazione religiosa delle fanciulle and la maggiorita 
delle fanciulle. This reference to entrance “into minyan” was 
used for boys and girls. By the end of the century, this ritual 
had also spread to other cities such as Ancona, Bologna, and 
Rome. During this confirmation-like process the girl recited 
some biblical verses and a liturgical selection and a rabbi de- 
livered a sermon. There was great debate in the 19*t century 
Italian community as to whether this was a permitted rite. In 
Italy today a 12-year-old female is examined by a rabbi, usu- 
ally on Shavuot or Purim, after which she reads special prayers 
in Hebrew and Italian in the synagogue; a celebratory party 
follows. Edda Servi Machlin describes her 1938 bat mitzvah 
experience in her cookbook, The Classic Cuisine of Italian 
Jews (1981), p. 69. 


EUROPE. Some scholars have mentioned Rabbi Jacob *Ettlin- 
ger of Germany as favoring some form of puberty lifecycle 
event. It is clear, however, in Ettlinger’s Binyan Ziyyon 107 
(1867), p. 145, that he opposed confirmation or any similar 
celebration. Rather, in accordance with Danish regulations, 
he gave some girls a public exam on the completion of their 
religious studies (limmudei kodesh) and then delivered a ser- 
mon. All this took place in the synagogue. Intriguing refer- 
ences to bat mitzvah celebrations in various European cities 
include a confirmation in Warsaw in 1843 and a party in Lvov 
in 1902. Rabbi Musafiya notes that bat mitzvah celebrations 
were held in France towards the end of the 19 century. An- 
ecdotal references to bat mitzvah celebrations include that of 
Charlotte Salomon (1917-1943) in Berlin (see Mary Lowenthal 
Felstiner, To Paint Her Life (1997)). 


EGYPT. Rabbi Elijah Hazzan held a synagogue celebration for 
benot mitzvah (pl.) girls who had completed studies in religion 
and Jewish history in 1907 in Alexandria. 


BAGHDAD. One significant early reference to a celebration 
for a girl is found in the book Ben Ish Hai by Rabbi *Joseph 
Hayyim b. Elijah of Iraq (1834-1909). In his discussion of para- 
shat Reeh, note 17, vol. 1, p. 132, Rabbi Hayyim posits that there 
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II. RELIGION ELIJAH BEN SOLOMON ABRAHAM HA-KOHEN OF 
A. JEWISH SMYRNA 
4. Rabbinics ELIJAH BEN SOLOMON ZALMAN (“Vilna Gaon’) 
BIOGRAPHIES ELIJAH OF PRAGUE 


Aharonim (continued) 


DEUTSCH, DAVID BEN MENAHEM MENDEL 

DEUTSCH, ELIEZER HAYYIM BEN ABRAHAM 

DEUTSCH, IGNAZ 

DEUTSCH, ISRAEL 

DEUTSCH, JUDAH JOEL 

DIENNA, AZRIEL BEN SOLOMON 

DISEGNI, DARIO 

DISKIN, MOSES JOSHUA JUDAH LEIB 

DIWAN, JUDAH BEN AMRAM 

DOLGIN, SIMON ARTHUR 

DONIN, HAYIM HALEVY 

DON-YAHIA, YEHUDAH LEIB 

DRABKIN, ABRAHAM 

DRACHMAN, BERNARD 

DUCKESZ, EDUARD (Yecheskel) 

DUENNER, JOSEPH ZEVI HIRSCH 

DURAN 

DURAN, SIMEON BEN SOLOMON (ben Simeon) 

DUSCHAK, MORDECAI (Moritz) 

DUSCHINSKY, JOSEPH ZEVI BEN ISRAEL 

DUWAYK 

EDELS, SAMUEL ELIEZER BEN JUDAH HA-LEVI 
(Maharsha) 

EGER, AKIVA (“The Younger”) BEN MOSES GUENS 

EGER, AKIVA BEN SIMHAH BUNIM (“The Elder”) 

EGER, SAMUEL (Perez Sanwel) BEN JUDAH LOEB 

EGER, SIMHAH BUNIM BEN MOSES 

EGER, SOLOMON BEN AKIVA 

EGOZI 

EHRENFELD 

EHRENFELD, NATHAN 

EHRENFELD, SAMUEL BEN DAVID ZEVI 

EHRENPREIS, MARCUS (Mordecai) 

EHRENREICH, HAYYIM JUDAH BEN KALONYMUS 

EHRENTREU, HEINRICH 

EIDLITZ, LEOPOLD 

EISENSTADT, ABRAHAM ZEVI HIRSCH BEN JACOB 

EISENSTADT, BENZION 

EISENSTADT, MEIR (Maharam Esh) 

EISENSTADT, MENAHEM ZEVI 

EISENSTADT, MOSES ELEAZAR 

EISENSTADTER, MEIR BEN JUDAH LEIB 

EISLER, MATYAS 

ELBAZ 

ELIAKIM GOETZ BEN MEIR 

ELIASBERG, MORDECAI 

ELIEZER BEN MANASSEH BEN BARUCH 

ELIEZER BEN MEIR HA-LEVI OF PINSK 

ELIEZER BEN SAMSON 

ELIJAH BEN BENJAMIN HA-LEVI 

ELIJAH BEN HAYYIM 

ELIJAH BEN KALONYMUS OF LUBLIN 

ELIJAH BEN LOEB OF FULDA 


ELISHA BEN ABRAHAM 

ELISHA HAYYIM BEN JACOB ASHKENAZI 

ELIYAHU, MORDECHAI 

ELMALEH 

ELYASHAR, JACOB BEN HAYYIM JOSEPH 

ELYASHAR, JACOB SAUL BEN ELIEZER JEROHAM 

EMDEN, JACOB 

EMMANUEL, ISAAC SAMUEL 

ENGEL, JOSEPH BEN JUDAH 

ENGELMANN, GABRIEL 

ENOCH BEN ABRAHAM 

EPHRAIM BEN JACOB HA-KOHEN 

EPHRAIM SOLOMON BEN AARON OF LUNTSHITS 
(Leczyca) 

EPHRATI, DAVID TEVELE BEN ABRAHAM 

EPSTEIN, ABRAHAM 

EPSTEIN, ABRAHAM MEIR BEN ARYEH LEIB 

EPSTEIN, BARUCH HA-LEVI 

EPSTEIN, CHAIM FISCHEL 

EPSTEIN, ISIDORE 

EPSTEIN, JEHIEL MICHAL BEN AARON ISAAC HALEVI 

EPSTEIN, JEHIEL MICHAL BEN ABRAHAM HA-LEVI 

EPSTEIN, MOSES MORDECAI 

EPSTEIN HA-LEVI, MOSES JEHIEL 

ESCAPA, JOSEPH BEN SAUL 

ESTROSA, DANIEL 

ETTINGER, MORDECAI ZEEV BEN ISAAC AARON 
SEGAL 

ETTLINGER, JACOB 

EULENBURG, ISAAC BEN ABRAHAM MOSES ISRAEL 

EYBESCHUETZ, JONATHAN 

EYLENBURG, ISSACHAR BAER BEN ISRAEL LEISER 
PARNAS 

EZEKIEL FEIVEL BEN ZEEV WOLF 

EZRA BEN EZEKIEL HA-BAVLI 

FAITUSI, JACOB BEN ABRAHAM 

FALK, JACOB JOSHUA BEN ZEVI HIRSCH 

FALK, JOSHUA 

FALK, JOSHUA BEN ALEXANDER HA-KOHEN 

FARISSOL, ABRAHAM BEN MORDECAI 

FEDER, RICHARD 

FEDERBUSCH, SIMON 

FEIGENBAUM, ISAAC HA-KOHEN 

FEINSTEIN, MOSES 

FELDER, GEDALIAH 

FERBER, ZEVI HIRSCH 

FEUCHTWANG, DAVID 

FEUERSTEIN 

FIGO, AZARIAH 

FINKEL, ELIEZER JUDAH 

FINKEL, NATHAN ZEVI BEN MOSES 

FINKELSTEIN, SHIMON 

FISCHELS, MEIR BEN EPHRAIM 

FISCHER, JOSEF 

FLECKELES, ELEAZAR BEN DAVID 
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FORTI, BARUCH UZZIEL BEN BARUCH 

FRAENKEL, DAVID BEN NAPHTALI HIRSCH 

FRAENKEL-TEOMIM, BARUCH BEN JOSHUA 
EZEKIEL FEIWEL 

FRANCES, ISAAC 

FRANCO, MOSES 

FRANK, MENAHEM MENDEL 

FRANK, ZEVI PESAH 

FRANKEL, ZACHARIAS 

FRANKFURTER, MOSES 

FRANKL, ADOLF 

FRANKL-GRUEN, ADOLF ABRAHAM 

FREIBERGER, MIROSLAV SALOM 

FREIMANN 

FREIMANN, JACOB 

FRENKEL, IZHAK YEDIDIAH 

FREUDEMANN, SIMHAH 

FREUND, SAMUEL BEN ISSACHAR BAER 

FRIED, AARON 

FRIEDERMAN, ZALMAN JACOB 

FRIEDLAND, NATAN 

FRIEDMANN, ABRAHAM 

FRIEDMANN, DAVID BEN SAMUEL 

FRIEDMANN, MEIR 

FRUMKIN, ARYEH LEIB 

FUCHS, MOSES ZEVI 

FULD, AARON BEN MOSES 

FUNK, SOLOMON 

GABBAI IZIDRO (Ysidro), ABRAHAM 

GAGIN, HAYYIM ABRAHAM BEN MOSES 

GAGIN, SHALOM MOSES BEN HAYYIM ABRAHAM 

GALANTE 

GALANTE, JEDIDIAH BEN MOSES 

GALANTE, MOSES BEN JONATHAN (II) 

GALIPAPA, ELIJAH MEVORAKH 

GANSO, JOSEPH 

GANZFRIED, SOLOMON BEN JOSEPH 

GAON, SOLOMON 

GARMISON, SAMUEL 

GASTER, MOSES 

GATIGNO 

GEDALIAH, JUDAH BEN MOSES 

GEDALIAH OF SIEMIATYCZE 

GEDILIAH, ABRAHAM BEN SAMUEL 

GEFFEN, TOBIAS 

GELBHAUS, SIGMUND (Joshua Samuel) 

GENNAZANO, ELIJAH HAYYIM BEN BENJAMIN OF 

GENTILI 

GERSHON, ISAAC 

GESUNDHEIT, JACOB BEN ISAAC 

GHERON, YAKKIR MORDECAI BEN ELIAKIM 

GHEZ 

GHIRON 

GIFTER, MORDECAI 

GINSBURGER, ERNEST 

GLASNER, MOSES SAMUEL 

GLAZER, SIMON 

GLOGAU, JEHIEL MICHAEL BEN ASHER LEMMEL 
HA-LEVI 
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GLUECK, ABRAHAM ISAAC 

GOITEIN, BARUCH BENEDICT 

GOLD, WOLFE (Zeev) 

GOLDBERGER, IZIDOR 

GOLDIN, HYMAN ELIAS 

GOLDMAN, AHARON 

GOLDSTEIN, HERBERT S. 

GOLINKIN, MORDECHAI YAAKOV 

GOMBINER, ABRAHAM ABELE BEN HAYYIM HA- 
LEVI 

GORDON, ELIEZER 

GORDON, JACOB 

GOREN, SHLOMO 

GOSLAR, NAPHTALI HIRSCH BEN JACOB 

GOTA, MOSES ZERAHIAH BEN SHNEUR 

GOTTLIEB, JEDIDIAH BEN ISRAEL 

GRAJEWSKI, ARYEH LEIB 

GRAJEWSKI, ELIEZER ZALMAN 

GRAUBART, Y. L. 

GRAZIANO, ABRAHAM JOSEPH SOLOMON BEN 
MORDECAI 

GREENWALD, JEKUTHIEL JUDAH (Leopold) 

GRISHABER, ISAAC 

GRODZINSKI, HAYYIM OZER 

GRODZINSKI, ZVI HIRSCH 

GROSS, HEINRICH (Henri) 

GROSSBERG, MENASSEH 

GROSSMAN, YIZHAK DAVID 

GRUENFELD, JUDAH 

GRUENHUT, ELEAZAR (Lazar) 

GRUENWALD, MORITZ 

GRUNFELD, ISIDOR 

GRUNWALD, AMRAM 

GRUNWALD, JUDAH 

GRUNWALD, MAX 

GUEDEMANN, MORITZ 

GUENZIG, EZRIEL (Azriel) 

GUENZLER, ABRAHAM 

GUNZBERG, ARYEH LEIB BEN ASHER 

GURLAND, HAYYIM JONAH 

GUTTMACHER, ELIJAH 

GUTTMANN, ALEXANDER 

GUTTMANN, MICHAEL (Mihédly) 

HAAS, SOLOMON BEN JEKUTHIEL KAUFMANN 

HABIB, HAYYIM BEN MOSES BEN SHEM TOV 

HABIB, MOSES BEN SOLOMON IBN 

HABILLO, ELISHA 

HABSHUSH, SHALOM BEN YAHYA 

HACOHEN, MORDECAI 

HACOHEN, RAPHAEL HAYYIM 

HADAYAH, OVADIAH 

HAGIZ, JACOB (Israel) 

HAHN, JOSEPH BEN MOSES 

HAHN, JOSEPH YUSPA BEN PHINEHAS SELIGMANN 

HAKIM, SAMUEL BEN MOSES HA-LEVI IBN 

HALBERSTADT, ABRAHAM BEN MENAHEM MENKE 

HALBERSTADT, MORDECAI 

HALBERSTAM, ISAAC BEN HAYYIM 

HALEVA, ISHAK 
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II. RELIGION HIRSCH, SAMSON (Ben) RAPHAEL 


A. JEWISH HIRSCHENSOHN 
4. Rabbinics HIRSCHLER, PAL 
BIOGRAPHIES HIRSCHLER, RENE 


Aharonim (continued) 


HALEVI, EZEKIEL EZRA BEN JOSHUA 
HALEVI, HAYYIM DAVID 

HALEVI, JOSEPH ZEVI BEN ABRAHAM 
HA-LEVI, SASSON BEN ELIJAH BEN MOSES 
HALEVY, MEYER ABRAHAM 

HALFON, ABRAHAM 

HAMBURG, ABRAHAM BENJAMIN (Wolf) 
HAMBURGER, JACOB 

HAMEIRI, MOSHE 

HANDALI, JOSHUA BEN JOSEPH 

HANNELES, JUDAH LEIB BEN MEIR 
HANOKH ZUNDEL BEN JOSEPH 

HARARI 

HARIF 

HARIF HA-LEVI 

HARLAP, JACOB MOSES BEN ZEBULUN 
HAVER 

HAYYIM (Ben) SHABBETAI (Maharhash) 
HAYYIM BEN BEZALEL 

HAYYIM JUDAH BEN HAYYIM 

HAYYOT, MENAHEM MANISH BEN ISAAC 
HAYYUN, ABRAHAM BEN NISSIM 

HAYYUN, JOSEPH BEN ABRAHAM 

HAZZAN 

HAZZAN, ISRAEL MOSES BEN ELIEZER 
HEILBRONN, JACOB BEN ELHANAN 
HEILBRONN, JOSEPH BEN DAVID OF ESCHWEGE 
HEILBUT, ELEAZAR LAZI BEN JOSEPH BEN LAZI 
HEILPERN (Raphael), YOM TOV LIPMAN BEN ISRAEL 
HEILPRIN, JEHIEL BEN SOLOMON 
HEILPRIN, PHINEHAS MENAHEM 

HEILPRIN, SAMUEL HELMANN BEN ISRAEL 
HEILPRUN, ELIEZER LEIZER BEN MORDECAI 
HELLER, ARYEH LEIB BEN JOSEPH HA-KOHEN OF STRY 
HELLER, JEHIEL BEN AARON 

HELLER, JOSHUA BEN AARON 

HELLER, JUDAH 

HELLER, YOM TOV LIPMANN BEN NATHAN HA-LEVI 
HELLER, ZEVI HIRSCH 

HENKIN, JOSEPH ELIJAH 

HEPPNER, ARON 

HERSCHORN, JOSHUA (She’ea) HALEVY 
HERZFELD, LEVI 

HERZOG, DAVID 

HERZOG, ISAAC 

HESCHEL, ABRAHAM JOSHUA BEN JACOB 
HEZEKIAH BEN DAVID DA SILVA 

HIER, MARVIN 

HILDESHEIMER, AZRIEL (Israel) 
HILDESHEIMER, MEIR 

HILEWITZ, ALTER 

HILLEL BEN NAPHTALI ZEVI (Herz) 
HILLMAN, SAMUEL ISAAC 

HIRSCH, MARKUS 


HIRSCHPRUNG, PINHAS 

HIRSHENSON, HAYIM 

HIYYA ROFE 

HOECHHEIMER, MOSES BEN HAYYIM COHEN 

HOESCHEL (Joshua) BEN SAUL 

HOFFMAN, JACOB 

HOFFMANN, DAVID ZEVI 

HOLLANDER, ISAIAH BEN AARON 

HOROVITZ, JACOB 

HOROVITZ, MARCUS 

HOROWITZ 

HOROWITZ, ABRAHAM BEN ISAIAH 

HOROWITZ, ABRAHAM BEN SHABBETAI SHEFTEL 

HOROWITZ, ARYEH LEIB BEN ELEAZAR HA-LEVI 

HOROWITZ, ARYEH LEIB BEN ISAAC 

HOROWITZ, DAVID JOSHUA HOESCHEL BEN ZEVI 
HIRSCH HA-LEVI 

HOROWITZ, ISAAC HA-LEVI BEN JACOB JOKEL 

HOROWITZ, ISAIAH BEN ABRAHAM HA-LEVI 

HOROWITZ, ISAIAH BEN JACOB HA-LEVI 

HOROWITZ, ISAIAH BEN SHABBETAI SHEFTEL 

HOROWITZ, JACOB BEN ABRAHAM 

HOROWITZ, JACOB JOKEL BEN MEIR HA-LEVI 

HOROWITZ, LAZAR BEN DAVID JOSHUA HOESCHEL 

HOROWITZ, MESHULLAM ISSACHAR BEN ARYEH 
LEIB HA-LEVI 

HOROWITZ, MOSES BEN JUDAH 

HOROWITZ, PHINEHAS BEN ISRAEL HA-LEVI 

HOROWITZ, PHINEHAS BEN ZEVI HIRSCH HA-LEVI 

HOROWITZ, SAMUEL SHMELKE OF NIKOLSBURG 

HOROWITZ, SAUL HAYYIM BEN ABRAHAM HA- 
LEVI 

HOROWITZ, SHRAGA FEIVEL HA-LEVI 

HOROWITZ, ZEVI HIRSCH BEN HAYYIM ARYEH 
LEIBUSH HA-LEVI 

HOROWITZ, ZEVI HIRSCH BEN JOSHUA MOSES 
AARON HA-LEVI 

HOROWITZ, ZEVI HIRSCH BEN PHINEHAS HA-LEVI 

HOROWITZ, ZEVI JOSHUA BEN SAMUEL SHMELKE 

HOZIN, ZEDAKAH BEN SAADIAH 

HUEBSCH, ADOLPH 

HURVITZ, JOSEPH YOZEL 

HURWITZ, SHMARYA LEIB 

HUTNER, ISAAC 

HYAMSON, MOSES 

HYAMSON, NATHAN 

HYMAN, AARON 

IBN ARDUT, HAYYIM JOSEPH BEN AZRIEL HA- 
KOHEN 

IBN DANAN, SAADIAH BEN MAIMUN 

IBN EZRA, JOSEPH BEN ISAAC 

IBN EZRA, SOLOMON BEN MOSES 

IBN HABIB, JACOB BEN SOLOMON 

IBN HAYYIM, AARON (ben Abraham) 

IBN HAYYIM, AARON 

IBN JAMIL, ISAAC NISSIM 
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IBN MUSA, HAYYIM BEN JUDAH 

IBN SHOSHAN, DAVID 

IBN SHUAIB, JOEL 

IBN VERGA, JOSEPH 

IBN YAHYA, DAVID BEN JOSEPH 

IBN YAHYA, DAVID BEN SOLOMON 

IBN YAHYA, GEDALIAH BEN DAVID 

IBN YAHYA, GEDALIAH BEN JOSEPH 

IBN YAHYA, JOSEPH BEN DAVID 

IBN ZUR, JACOB BEN REUBEN 

IGRA, MESHULLAM (Moses) BEN SAMSON 

ILLOWY, BERNARD 

ISAAC BEN ABRAHAM DI MOLINA 

ISAAC BEN ABRAHAM OF POSEN 

ISAAC BEN BEZALEL OF VLADIMIR 

ISAAC BEN JACOB MIN HA-LEVIYYIM 

ISAAC BENJAMIN WOLFE BEN ELIEZER LIPMAN 

ISAAC BEN NOAH KOHEN SHAPIRA 

ISAAC BEN SAMSON HA-KOHEN 

ISAAC BEN SAMUEL HA-LEVI 

ISAIAH HASID FROM ZBARAZH 

ISAIAH MENAHEM BEN ISAAC 

ISCANDARI 

ISHMAEL BEN ABRAHAM ISAAC HA-KOHEN 

ISIDOR LAZARE 

ISRAEL 

ISRAEL, YOM TOV BEN ELIJAH 

ISRAEL BEN BENJAMIN OF BELZEC 

ISRAEL BEN SAMUEL OF SHKLOV 

ISRAELI, SHAUL 

ISRAEL ISSERL BEN ISAAC SEGAL 

ISRAEL MEIR HA-KOHEN (Hafez Hayyim) 

ISRAEL MOSES BEN ARYEH LOEB 

ISSACHAR BAER BEN SOLOMON ZALMAN (Klazki) 

ISSACHAR BAER BEN TANHUM 

ISSACHAR BERMAN BEN NAPHTALI HA-KOHEN 

ISSAR JUDAH BEN NEHEMIAH OF BRISK 

ISSERLES, MOSES BEN ISRAEL (Rema) 

ISTRUMSA (Istrusa), HAYYIM ABRAHAM 

ITALIENER, BRUNO 

JABEZ, JOSEPH BEN HAYYIM 

JACOB, BENNO 

JACOB BEN AARON OF KARLIN 

JACOB BEN ABRAHAM SOLOMON 

JACOB BEN BENJAMIN ZEEV 

JACOB BEN EPHRAIM NAPHTALI HIRSCH OF LUBLIN 

JACOB BEN JUDAH OF LONDON 

JACOB BEN MORDECAI OF SCHWERIN 

JACOB BEN NISSIM IBN SHAHIN 

JACOB ISAAC BEN SHALOM 

JACOB JOSEPH OF OSTROG 

JACOB (Jakob) OF BELZYCE 

JACOB SAMSON OF SHEPETOVKA 

JAFFE, MORDECAI-GIMPEL 

JAFFE, SAMUEL BEN ISAAC ASHKENAZI 

JAFFE-MARGOLIOT, ISRAEL DAVID 

JAKOBOVITS, IMMANUEL 

JAVETZ, BARZILLAI BEN BARUCH 

JEHIEL MICHAEL (Michel) BEN ABRAHAM MEIR OF 
CIFER 
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JEHIEL MICHAEL (Michel) BEN JUDAH LEIB HE- 
HASID 

JELLIN, ARYEH LOEB BEN SHALOM SHAKHNA 

JELLINEK, ADOLF 

JENER, ABRAHAM NAPHTALI HIRSCH BEN 
MORDECAI 

JEREMIAH BEN ISAAC 

JERUSALIMSKI, MOSES NAHUM BEN BENJAMIN 

JESHUA BEN JOSEPH HA-LEVI 

JESURUN, ISAAC BEN ABRAHAM HAYYIM 

JEWNIN, ABRAHAM JONAH 

JIZFAN, JUDAH BEN JOSEPH 

JOAB BEN JEREMIAH 

JOEL, DAVID HEYMANN 

JOEL, MANUEL 

JOEL BEN MOSES GAD 

JOFFEN, ABRAHAM 

JOLLES, ZECHARIAH ISAIAH 

JONATHAN BEN ABRAHAM ISAAC 

JONATHAN BEN JACOB 

JONATHAN BEN JOSEPH OF RUZHANY 

JOSEPH, JACOB 

JOSEPH BEN ELIJAH OF ZASLAW 

JOSEPH BEN ISSACHAR BAER OF PRAGUE 

JOSEPH BEN JOSHUA MOSES OF FRANKFURT 

JOSEPH BEN MORDECAI GERSHON HA-KOHEN OF 
CRACOW 

JOSEPH BEN MORDECAI HA-KOHEN 

JOSEPH BEN MOSES 

JOSEPH BEN MOSES (Ashkenazi), DARSHAN OF 
PRZEMYSLANY 

JOSEPH BEN MOSES OF KREMENETS 

JOSEPH BEN MOSES PHINEHAS 

JOSEPH BEN ZADDIK 

JOSEPH BEN ZE'EV WOLF HA-LEVI 

JOSEPH DAVID (Salonika) 

JOSEPH HAYYIM BEN ELIJAH AL-HAKAM 

JOSEPH MAMAN AL-MAGHRIBI 

JOSEPH SAMUEL BEN ZEVI OF CRACOW 

JOSEPH SOLOMON ZALMAN BEN MEIR 

JOSHUA BEN MORDECAI FALK HA-KOHEN 

JOSHUA HOESCHEL BEN JACOB 

JOSHUA HOESCHEL BEN JOSEPH OF CRACOW 

JOSPE, ALFRED 

JUDAH ARYEH LEIB BEN DAVID 

JUDAH BEN ELIEZER 

JUDAH BEN JACOB HA-KOHEN 

JUDAH BEN MOSES OF LUBLIN 

JUDAH BEN NISSAN 

JUDAH HASID (Segal) HA-LEVI 

JUDAH LEIB BEN ENOCH ZUNDEL 

JUDAH LEIB BEN HILLEL OF SCHWERSENZ 

JUDAH LOEW BEN BEZALEL (Maharal) 

JUNG, LEO 

JUNGREIS, ASHER ANSHEL 

KAATZ, SAUL 

KADOORIE, SASSON 

KAEMPF, SAUL ISAAC 

KAFAH, YIHYE BEN SOLOMON 

KAFAH, YOSEF 
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KAHANA, ABRAHAM ARYEH LEIB BEN SHALOM 
SHAKHNA 

KAHANA, JACOB BEN ABRAHAM 

KAHANA, JEHIEL ZEVI BEN JOSEPH MORDECAI 

KAHANA, KALMAN 

KAHANA, NAHMAN 

KAHANA, SOLOMON DAVID 

KAHANEMAN, JOSEPH (“Ponevezer Rav”) 

KAHANOV, MOSES NEHEMIAH 

KAHANOVITCH, ISRAEL ISAAC 

KAHN, ZADOC 

KALA, MORDECAI BEN SOLOMON 

KALAI, SAMUEL BEN MOSES 

KALISCHER, JUDAH LEIB BEN MOSES 

KALISCHER, ZEVI HIRSCH 

KALLIR, ELEAZAR BEN ELEAZAR 

KALMANOWITZ, ABRAHAM 

KAMELHAR, JEKUTIEL ARYEH BEN GERSHON 

KAMENETSKY, YAAKOV 

KANIEVSKY, JACOB ISRAEL 

KANN, MOSES 

KAPLAN, ALEXANDER SENDER BEN ZERAH HA-KOHEN 

KAPLAN, JACOB 

KAPUZATO, MOSES HA-YEVANI 

KARA, JOSEPH 

KARA, MENAHEM BEN JACOB 

KAREH, SOLOMON 

KARELITZ, AVRAHAM YESHAYAHU (Hazon Ish) 

KARFUNKEL, AARON BEN JUDAH LEIB HA-KOHEN 

KARGAU, MENAHEM MENDEL BEN NAPHTALI HIRSCH 

KARMI (Cremieux) 

KASABI, JOSEPH BEN NISSIM 

KASHER, MENAHEM 

KASOVSKY, CHAYIM YEHOSHUA 

KASPI, NETHANEL BEN NEHEMIAH 

KATTINA, JACOB 

KATZ, MENAHEM 

KATZ, REUVEN 

KATZBURG, DAVID ZEVI 

KATZENELLENBOGEN 

KATZENELLENBOGEN, DAVID TEVEL 

KATZENELLENBOGEN, MEIR BEN ISAAC 

KAUDER, SAMUEL JUDAH BEN DAVID 

KAZIN, JUDAH BEN YOM TOV 

KAZIN, RAPHAEL BEN ELIJAH 

KECSKEMETI, ARMIN 

KECSKEMETI, LIPOT 

KIMHI, JACOB BEN SAMUEL 

KIMHI, RAPHAEL ISRAEL BEN JOSEPH 

KIMHI, SOLOMON BEN NISSIM JOSEPH DAVID 

KIRSHBLUM, MORDECAI 

KITTSEE, HAYYIM BEN ISAAC 

KITTSEE, JEHIEL MICHAEL BEN SAMUEL 

KLATZKIN, ELIJAH BEN NAPHTALI HERZ 


KLATZKO, MORDECAI BEN ASHER 

KLAUSNER, ABRAHAM 

KLAUSNER, ZEVI HIRSCH 

KLAVAN, ISRAEL 

KLEIN, MORITZ 

KLEIN, PHILIP 

KLEIN, SALOMON WOLF 

KLEIN, SAMUEL SHMELKA 

KLEMPERER, GUTMANN (Gumper) 

KLEPFISH, SAMUEL ZANVIL 

KLUGER, SOLOMON BEN JUDAH AARON 

KOENIGSBERGER, BERNHARD (Barukh) 

KOERNER, MOSES BEN ELIEZER PHOEBUS 

KOHEN, ELEAZAR BEN ZEEV WOLF 

KOHEN, RAPHAEL BEN JEKUTHIEL SUESSKIND 

KOHN, PINCHAS 

KOHN, SAMUEL 

KOIDONOVER, AARON SAMUEL BEN ISRAEL 

KOIDONOVER, ZEVI HIRSCH 

KOLIN, SAMUEL BEN NATHAN HA-LEVI 

KONVITZ, JOSEPH 

KOOK, ZEVI JUDAH BEN ABRAHAM ISAAC HA- 
KOHEN 

KOPPELMAN, JACOB BEN SAMUEL BUNIM 

KORNFELD, AARON BEN MORDECAI BAER 

KORNIK, MEIR BEN MOSES 

KOTLER, AARON 

KOWALSKY, JUDAH LEIB 

KRAMER, MOSES BEN DAVID, OF VILNA 

KRANZ, JACOB BEN WOLF (Maggid of Dubno) 

KRAUSS, JUDAH HA-KOHEN 

KREMNITZER, JOHANAN BEN MEIR 

KRENGEL, MENAHEM MENDEL 

KRISPIN, JOSHUA ABRAHAM 

KRISTIANPOLLER 

KROCH, JACOB LEIB BEN SHEMAIAH 


KROCHMAL, MENAHEM MENDEL BEN ABRAHAM 


KRONIK, MOSES BEN AKIVA 
KRYGIER, RIVON 

LAMPRONTI, ISAAC HEZEKIAH BEN SAMUEL 
LANDAU, ELEAZAR BEN ISRAEL 

LANDAU, EZEKIEL BEN JUDAH 

LANDAU, ISAAC ELIJAH BEN SAMUEL 
LANDAU, ISRAEL JONAH BEN JOSEPH HA-LEVI 
LANDAU, JACOB 

LANDAU, LEIBUSH MENDEL 

LANDAU, NATHAN 

LANDSOFER, JONAH BEN ELIJAH 

LANIADO, ABRAHAM BEN ISAAC 

LANIADO, RAPHAEL SOLOMON BEN SAMUEL 
LANIADO, SAMUEL BEN ABRAHAM 
LANIADO, SOLOMON BEN ABRAHAM 
LAPAPA, AARON BEN ISAAC 

LAPIDOT, ALEXANDER MOSES 

LATTES, ABRAHAM BEN ISAAC 

LATTES, BONET 

LATTES, ISAAC JOSHUA 

LAU, ISRAEL MEIR 

LAWANI, DAUD 

LEESER, ISAAC 
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LEEUW, JACOB BEN HAYYIM (Heymann) DE 

LEHMANN, JOSEPH 

LEHMANN, MARCUS 

LEIBOWITZ, BARUCH BER 

LEMBERGER, MOSES BEN AARON 

LEON 

LEON, MESSER JUDAH BEN JEHIEL 

LEONE, LEON (Judah) pi 

LERNER, MAYER BEN MORDECAI OF ALTONA 

LEV (Lab; Leb), JOSEPH BEN DAVID IBN (Maharival) 

LEVI 

LEVI, ABRAHAM BEN JOSEPH 

LEVI, BENEDETTO 

LEVI (Bet ha-Levi), IsAAC BEN SOLOMON 

LEVI, ISRAEL 

LEVI, JACOB BEN ISRAEL 

LEVI, MORITZ 

LEVI, SOLOMON BEN ISAAC 

LEVI (Bet ha-Levi), SOLOMON BEN ISAAC 

LEVI BEN HABIB (Ralbah) 

LEVIN, JUDAH LEIB 

LEVIN, ZEVI HIRSCH (-el) BEN ARYEH LOEB 

LEVY, ALFRED 

LEVY, ISAAC 

LEVY, JACOB 

LEVY, JUDAH BEN MENAHEM 

LEVY, SAMUEL 

LEVY, SION 

LEWIN, AARON BEN NATHAN OF RZESZOW 

LEWIN, BENJAMIN MANASSEH 

LEWIN, JOSHUA HESHEL BEN ELIJAH ZEEV HA-LEVI 

LEWIN, JUDAH LEIB 

LEWIN, LOUIS 

LEWINSTEIN, JOSEPH BEN ABRAHAM ABUSH 

LEWY, ISRAEL 

LEWYSOHN, ABRAHAM 

LEWYSOHN, YEHUDI LEIB LOUIS 

LIBER, MAURICE 

LIBSCHITZ, BARUCH MORDECAI BEN JACOB 

LICHTENSTADT, BENJAMIN WOLF BEN JUDAH 

LICHTENSTEIN, HILLEL BEN BARUCH 

LICHTSTEIN, ABRAHAM BEN ELIEZER LIPMAN 

LICHTSTEIN, ABRAHAM JEKUTHIEL ZALMAN BEN 
MOSES JOSEPH 

LIFSHITZ, DAVID 

LIMA, MOSES BEN ISAAC JUDAH 

LIPKIN (Salanter), ISRAEL BEN ZEEV WOLF 

LIPSCHITZ, SOLOMON ZALMAN 

LIPSCHUETZ 

LIPSCHUETZ, BARUCH ISAAC BEN ISRAEL 

LIPSCHUETZ, GEDALIAH BEN SOLOMON ZALMAN 

LIPSCHUETZ, HILLEL ARYEH LEIB BEN ZEEV DOV 

LIPSCHUETZ, ISRAEL BEN ELIEZER 

LIPSCHUTZ, ELIEZER BEN SOLOMON 

LIPSCHUTZ, ISRAEL BEN GEDALIAH 

LIPSCHUTZ, SOLOMON BEN MORDECAI 

LISSER, JOSHUA FALK 

LOEB, ISIDORE 

LOEBEL, ISRAEL 

LOEW, ELEAZAR 
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LOEWENSTAMM 

LOEWENSTEIN, LEOPOLD 

LOEWY, JACOB EZEKIEL BEN JOSEPH 

LOLLI, EUDE 

LONDON, JACOB BEN MOSES JUDAH 

LOOKSTEIN, JOSEPH HYMAN 

LOPIAN, ELIJAH 

LORBEERBAUM, JACOB BEN JACOB MOSES OF LISSA 

LUBETZKY, JUDAH 

LUBLIN, MEIR BEN GEDALIAH 

LURIA 

LURIA, DAVID BEN JUDAH 

LURIA, SOLOMON BEN JEHIEL (Maharshal) 

LUZZATTO, JACOB BEN ISAAC 

LUZZATTO, SAMUEL DAVID 

LUZZATTO, SIMONE BEN ISAAC SIMHAH 

LYONS, JACQUES JUDAH 

MAARSEN, ISAAC 

MAIMI, SIMON 

MAIMON, JUDAH LEIB 

MAISEL, ELIJAH HAYYIM 

MALACHI BEN JACOB HA-KOHEN 

MALBIM, MEIR LOEB BEN JEHIEL MICHAEL 

MALCA 

MALKHI, EZRA BEN RAPHAEL MORDECAI 

MALKHI, MOSES 

MALKHI, MOSES BEN RAPHAEL MORDECAI 

MANI 

MANISCHEWITZ, HIRSCH 

MANSURAH, SAADIAH BEN JUDAH 

MANSURAH, SHALOM BEN JUDAH 

MARGALIOT, REUBEN 

MARGOLIES, ISAAC BEN ELIJAH 

MARGOLIES, MOSES SEBULUN 

MARGOLIOT, MOSES BEN SIMEON 

MARGOLIOTH 

MARGOLIOTH, EPHRAIM ZALMAN BEN MENAHEM 
MANNES 

MARGOLIOTH, JACOB 

MARGOLIOTH, JUDAH LOEB 

MARGOLIS, GAVRIEL ZEV 

MARGULIES, SAMUEL HIRSCH 

MARINI, SHABBETHAI HAYYIM (Vita) 

MARLI, SAMUEL (RAPHAEL) BEN MAZLIAH 

MARMORSTEIN, ARTHUR 

MASHASH, SHLOMO 

MASKILEISON, ABRAHAM BEN JUDAH LEIB 

MASLI’AH SALIH 

MASNUT, SAMUEL BEN NISSIM 

MAT, MOSES 

MATLIN, MOSHE 

MATTERSDORF, JEREMIAH BEN ISAAC 

MAYBAUM, SIGMUND 

MEDINA, SAMUEL BEN MOSES DE 

MEDINI, HAYYIM HEZEKIAH BEN RAPHAEL 
ELIJAH 

MEHLSACK, ELIAKIM BEN JUDAH HA-MILZAHGI 

MEIR, JACOB 

MEIR BEN ELIJAH 

MEIR SIMHAH HA-KOHEN OF DVINSK 
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Aharonim (continued) 


MEISEL, MOSES BEN MORDECAI 

MEISELS, DAVID DOV 

MEISELS, DOV BERUSH 

MEKLENBURG, JACOB ZEVI 

MELAMED, RAHAMIM REUVEN 

MELAMED, SIMAN TOV 

MELCHIOR, MARCUS 

MELCHIOR, MICHAEL 

MELDOLA 

MELDOLA, RAPHAEL 

MELTZER, ISSER ZALMAN 

MENAHEM BEN MOSES HA-BAVLI 

MENAHEM MENDEL OF SHKLOV 

MENDES 

MENDES 

MENDLOWITZ, SHRAGA FEIVEL 

MESHULLAM PHOEBUS BEN ISRAEL SAMUEL 

MESHULLAM ZALMAN HA-KOHEN 

MEYER, SELIGMANN 

MEYUHAS, MOSES JOSEPH MORDECAI BEN RAPHAEL 
MEYUHAS 

MEYUHAS, RAPHAEL MEYUHAS BEN SAMUEL 

MICHAELSON, EZEKIEL ZEVI BEN ABRAHAM HAYYIM 

MILEVSKY, AHARON 

MILLER, ISRAEL 

MINTZ, MOSES BEN ISAAC 

MINZ, ABRAHAM BEN JUDAH HA-LEVI 

MINZ, JUDAH BEN ELIEZER HA-LEVI 

MIRSKY, SAMUEL KALMAN 

MIZRAHI, DAVID BEN SHALOM 

MIZRAHI, ELIJAH 

MODAI, HAYYIM 

MODENA, LEONE (Judah Aryeh) 

MODERN, JUDAH 

MOELLIN, JACOB BEN MOSES (Maharil) 

MOHILEWER, SAMUEL 

MONZON, ABRAHAM 

MORDECAI (Mokhiah) BEN HAYYIM OF EISENSTADT 

MORDECAI BEN JUDAH HA-LEVI 

MORDECAI BEN NAPHTALI HIRSCH OF KREMSIER 

MORPURGO, SAMSON BEN JOSHUA MOSES 

MORTARA, MARCO 

MORTEIRA, SAUL LEVI 

MOSCATO, JUDAH BEN JOSEPH 

MOSES BEN DANIEL OF ROHATYN 

MOSES BEN HANOKH 

MOSES BEN ISAIAH KATZ 

MOSES BEN JACOB OF KIEV 

MOSES ESRIM VE-ARBA 

MOSES ISAAC 

MOSES ZEEV BEN ELIEZER OF GRODNO 

MOTAL, ABRAHAM BEN JACOB 

MOWSHOWITZ, ISRAEL 

MUELLER, JOEL 


MUSSAFIA, BENJAMIN BEN IMMANUEL 

MUSSAFIA, HAYYIM ISAAC 

NAHON 

NAHOUM, HAIM 

NAHUM, ELIEZER BEN JACOB 

NAJARA 

NATHAN OF GAZA 

NATHANSON, JOSEPH SAUL 

NATONEK, JOSEPH 

NAVON, EPHRAIM BEN AARON 

NAVON, JONAH BEN HANUN 

NAVON, JONAH MOSES BEN BENJAMIN 

NAWI 

NAZIR, MOSES HA-LEVI 

NEPPI, HANANEL (Grazziadio) 

NERIAH, MOSHE ZEVI 

NEUDA, ABRAHAM 

NIEMIROWER, JACOB ISAAC 

NIETO, DAVID 

NIETO, ISAAC 

NISSENBAUM, ISAAC 

NISSIM, ISAAC 

NOBEL, NEHEMIAH ANTON 

NORZI 

NORZI, JEDIDIAH SOLOMON RAPHAEL BEN 
ABRAHAM 

NUNES VAIS 

OBERNIK, JUDAH 

OLIVEYRA, SOLOMON BEN DAVID DE 

OLMO, JACOB DANIEL BEN ABRAHAM 

OLSCHWANGER, ISAAC WOLF 

ONDERWIJZER, ABRAHAM BEN SAMSON HA-KOHEN 

OPPENHEIM, BEER BEN ISAAC 

OPPENHEIM, DAVID 

OPPENHEIM, DAVID BEN ABRAHAM 

OPPENHEIM, HAYYIM 

OPPENHEIM, JOACHIM 

ORNSTEIN, JACOB MESHULLAM BEN MORDECAI 
ZEEV 

OSHRY, EPHRAIM 

OTTOLENGHI, JOSEPH BEN NATHAN 

OUZIEL, BEN-ZION MEIR HAI 

OVADIA, NISSIM 

OVCHINSKI, LEVI 

PACIFICI, RICCARDO 

PALACHE, HAYYIM 

PANET, EZEKIEL BEN JOSEPH 

PANIGEL, ELIYAHU MOSHE 

PANIGEL, RAPHAEL MEIR BEN JUDAH 

PAPO, SAMUEL SHEMAIAH 

PARDES, ELIYAHU 

PARDES, SHMUEL 

PARDO 

PARDO, DAVID SAMUEL BEN JACOB 

PARDO, JOSEPH 

PARDO, MOSES BEN RAPHAEL 
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PARIS, HAILU 

PARNAS, HAYYIM NAHMAN 

PERAHYAH, AARON BEN HAYYIM ABRAHAM 
HA-KOHEN 

PERAHYAH, HASDAI BEN SAMUEL HA-KOHEN 

PERELMANN, JEROHMAN JUDAH LEIB BEN SOLOMON 
ZALMAN 

PEREZ, JUDAH BEN JOSEPH 

PEREZ BEN MOSES OF BRODY 

PERGOLA, RAPHAEL DE LA 

PERLA, JEROHAM FISCHEL BEN ARYEH ZEVI 

PERLES, ISAAC MOSES 

PERLES, MOSES MEIR BEN ELEAZAR 

PERLHEFTER, ISSACHAR BEHR BEN JUDAH MOSES 

PERLMUTTER, ABRAHAM ZEVI 

PESANTE, MOSES BEN HAYYIM BEN SHEM TOV 

PINES, YEHIEL MICHAEL (Michal) 

PINHEIRO, MOSES 

PINNER, EPHRAIM MOSES BEN ALEXANDER SUSSKIND 

PINTO 

PLACZEK, ABRAHAM 

PLAUT, HEZEKIAH FEIVEL 

PLOTZKI, MEIR DAN OF OSTROVA 

POLACHEK, SOLOMON 

POLLACK, JACOB BEN JOSEPH 

POLLAK, MIKSA 

POLLAK, MOSES HA-LEVI 

POPPERS, JACOB BEN BENJAMIN HA-KOHEN 

PORATH, ISRAEL 

PORGES, MOSES BEN ISRAEL NAPHTALI 

PORGES, NATHAN 

PORTO, ABRAHAM MENAHEM BEN JACOB HA-KOHEN 

PORTO-RAFA, MOSES BEN JEHIEL HA-KOHEN 

PORUSH, ISRAEL 

POSNER, DAVID BEN NAPHTALI 

POSNER, SOLOMON ZALMAN BEN JOSEPH 

POUPKO, BERNARD 

PRATO, DAVID 

PREIL, ELAZAR MEYER 

PRIJS, JOSEPH 

PRIMO, SAMUEL (Judah) 

PROSSNITZ, JUDAH LEIB BEN JACOB HOLLESCHAU 

PROSSTITZ, DANIEL 

PROVENGAL, DAVID BEN ABRAHAM 

PROVENGAL, MOSES BEN ABRAHAM 

PUKHOVITSER, JUDAH LEIB 

QUERIDO, JACOB 

QUETSCH, SOLOMON 

RABBA, MENAHEM 

RABBINOVICZ, RAPHAEL NATHAN NATA 

RABINOVICH, ISAAC JACOB 

RABINOWICH (Rabinowitsch), ELIYAHU AKIVA 

RABINOWITZ, SAMUEL JACOB 

RABINOWITZ-TEOMIM, ELIJAH DAVID BEN BENJAMIN 

RACCAH, MASUD BEN AARON 

RACKMAN, EMANUEL 

RAGOLER, ABRAHAM BEN SOLOMON 

RAGOLER, ELIJAH BEN JACOB 

RANSCHBURG, BEZALEL BEN JOEL 

RAPAPORT, DAVID HA-KOHEN 
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RAPHALL, MORRIS JACOB 

RAPOPORT 

RAPOPORT, ABRAHAM BEN ISRAEL JEHIEL HA- 
KOHEN 

RAPOPORT, BENJAMIN ZEEV WOLF HA-KOHEN BEN 
ISAAC 

RAPOPORT, SAMUEL 

RAPPAPORT, ISAAC BEN JUDAH HA-KOHEN 

RATH, MESHULLAM 

RATNER, DOV BAER 

REGGIO, ISACCO SAMUEL 

REICH, KOPPEL (Jacob) 

REINES, ISAAC JACOB 

REISCHER, JACOB BEN JOSEPH 

REIZES (Reizeles) 

RENASSIA, YOSSEF 

RESNICK, ZVI (HIRSH) YOSEF HAKOHEN 

RICE, ABRAHAM JOSEPH 

RICHIETTI, JOSEPH SHALLIT BEN ELIEZER 

RISIKOFF, MENAHEM (MENDEL) HACOHEN 

RISKIN, SHLOMO 

RIVKES, MOSES BEN NAPHTALI HIRSCH 

ROKEAH, ELAZAR BEN SHMELKE 

ROSANES, JUDAH BEN SAMUEL 

ROSANES, ZEVI HIRSCH BEN ISSACHAR BERISH 

ROSEN, JOSEPH BEN ISAAC 

ROSEN, MOSES 

ROSENAK, LEOPOLD 

ROSENBAUM, MOSES HAYYIM LITS 

ROSENBERG, ISRAEL 

ROSENBLATT, MORDECAI BEN MENAHEM 

ROSENBLATT, SAMUEL 

ROSENTHAL, NAPHTALI 

ROZIN (Rosen), JOSEPH 

ROZOVSKI, PINHAS 

RUBINSTEIN, ISAAC 

RUBIO, MORDECAI 

RUDERMAN, JACOB ISAAC 

RUELF, ISAAC 

SAADIAH BEN JOSEPH HA-LEVI 

SACERDOTI, ANGELO-RAPHAEL CHAIM 

SAFRAN, ALEXANDER 

SAFRAN, BEZALEL ZEEV 

SAFRAN, JOSEPH 

SAGIS 

SALANT, JOSEPH SUNDEL BEN BENJAMIN BENISH 

SALANT, SAMUEL 

SALIH, ABRAHAM 

SALIH, YAHYA BEN JOSEPH (MAHARIS) 

SALIH IBN YAHYA IBN JOSEPH 

SALVENDI, ADOLF 

SAMEGAH, JOSEPH BEN BENJAMIN 

SAMUEL BEN AVIGDOR 

SAMUEL BEN DAVID MOSES HA-LEVI 

SAMUEL BEN JACOB OF KELMY 

SAMUEL BEN URI SHRAGA PHOEBUS 

SANGUINETTI, AZARIAH HAYYIM 

SAPORTA, HANOKH 

SAR, SAMUEL 

SARAVAL 
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SARAVAL, JACOB RAPHAEL BEN SIMHAH JUDAH 

SARAVAL, JUDAH LEIB 

SARFATY 

SARNA, EZEKIEL 

SASPORTAS, JACOB 

SASSON, AARON BEN JOSEPH 

SCHACHTER, HERSCHEL 

SCHACHTER, JACOB J. 

SCHACTER-SHALOMI, ZALMAN 

SCHEIBER, ALEXANDER 

SCHEINFELD, SOLOMON ISAAC 

SCHERMAN, NOSSON 

SCHICK, ABRAHAM BEN ARYEH LOEB 

SCHICK, BARUCH BEN JACOB 

SCHICK, MOSES BEN JOSEPH 

SCHIFF, DAVID TEVELE 

SCHIFF, MEIR BEN JACOB HA-KOHEN 

SCHILLER-SZINESSY, SOLOMON MAYER 

SCHLESINGER, AKIVA JOSEPH 

SCHLIEFER, SOLOMON 

SCHMELKES, GEDALIAH BEN MORDECAI 

SCHMELKES, ISAAC JUDAH 

SCHONFELD, VICTOR 

SCHOR, ALEXANDER SENDER BEN EPHRAIM ZALMAN 

SCHOR, EPHRAIM SOLOMON (THE ELDER) BEN 
NAPHTALI HIRSCH 

SCHORR, ABRAHAM HAYYIM BEN NAPHTALI ZEVI 
HIRSCH 

SCHORR, MOSES (Mojzesz) 

SCHUECK, JENO 

SCHULHOF, ISAAC 

SCHUSTER, AARON 

SCHWAB, LOW 

SCHWAB, SHIMON 

SCHWABACHER, SIMEON ARYEH 

SCHWARTZ, ABRAHAM JUDAH HA-KOHEN 

SCHWARTZ, JOSEPH HA-KOHEN 

SCHWARTZ, PHINEHAS (PINHAS) SELIG HA-KOHEN 
(SIGMUND) 

SCHWARZ, ADOLF (Aryeh) 

SCHWARZ, YEHOSEPH 

SCH WERIN-GOETZ, ELIAKIM HA-KOHEN 

SEFER HUKKEI HA-TORAH 

SEFIRAH, SAADIAH BEN JOSEPH 

SEGAL, GEDALIAH BEN ELIEZER 

SEGRE 

SEGRE, JOSHUA BENZION 

SEGRE, SALVATORE 

SEIGEL, JOSHUA 

SERERO 

SERERO, SAUL 

SEROR 

SERVI, FLAMINIO (Ephraim) 

SFORNO, OBADIAH BEN JACOB 


SHABBETAI BEN MEIR HA-KOHEN (Shakh) 

SHAG, ABRAHAM 

SHAKI, ISAAC 

SHALOM, ABRAHAM (Salonika) 

SHALOM SHAKHNA BEN JOSEPH 

SHAPIRA, ABRAHAN ELKANA KAHANA 

SHAPIRA, ELIJAH BEN BENJAMIN WOLF 

SHAPIRA, JOSHUA ISAAC BEN JEHIEL 

SHAPIRA, MEIR 

SHAPIRO, ARYEH LEIB BEN ISAAC 

SHAPIRO, SAUL BEN DOV 

SHATZKES, MOSES 

SHKOP, SIMEON JUDAH 

SHREIER, FEIWEL 

SHVADRON, SHALOM MORDECAI BEN MOSES 

SIBONI 

SICHER, GUSTAV 

SID, SAMUEL IBN 

SIDON, SIMEON 

SIERRA, SERGIO JOSEPH 

SILBER, SAUL 

SILBERSTEIN, DAVID JUDAH LEIB 

SILBERSTEIN, SOLOMON JOSEPH 

SILVA, JOSHUA DA 

SILVER, ELIEZER 

SILVERSTONE, GEDALYAH 

SIMHAH BEN SAMUEL OF SPEYER 

SINGER, ABRAHAM 

SINGER, PESAH 

SINGER, SIMEON 

SINIGAGLIA 

SINZHEIM, JOSEPH DAVID BEN ISAAC 

SIRAT, RENE SAMUEL 

SIRILLO, SOLOMON BEN JOSEPH 

SIRKES, JOEL 

SITRUK, JOSEPH 

SITTEON DABBAH, SHAUL DAVID 

SIVITZ, MOSHE 

SLONIK, BENJAMIN AARON BEN ABRAHAM 

SOCHACZEW, ABRAHAM BEN ZE EV NAHUM 
BORNSTEIN OF 

SOFER 

SOFER, HAYYIM BEN MORDECAI EPHRAIM FISCHEL 

SOFER, MOSES 

SOLA, ABRAHAM DE 

SOLOVEICHIK 

SOLOVEICHIK, AARON 

SOLOVEICHIK, HAYYIM 

SOLOVEICHIK, ISAAC ZEEV HA-LEVI 

SOLOVEICHIK, JOSEPH BAER OF VOLOZHIN 

SOLOVEICHIK, MOSHE 

SOLOVEITCHIK, JOSEPH DOV 

SOMEKH, ABDALLAH BEN ABRAHAM 

SONCINO, JOSHUA 

SONNENFELD, JOSEPH HAYYIM BEN ABRAHAM 
SOLOMON 

SOROTZKIN, ZALMAN BEN BEN-ZION 

SPEKTOR, ISAAC ELHANAN 

SPERO, SHUBERT 

SPITZER, SAMUEL 
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SPITZER, SOLOMON 

STADTHAGEN, JOSEPH 

STEIN, ELIEZER LIPMAN 

STEIN, ISAAC 

STEINHARDT, JOSEPH BEN MENAHEM 
STEINHARDT, MENAHEM MENDEL BEN SIMEON 
STEINSALTZ, ADIN 

STERN, GERSHON 

STERN, JOSEPH 

STERN, JOSEPH ZECHARIAH 
STERN, MENAHEM 

STRASHUN, MATHIAS (Mattityahu) 
STRASHUN, SAMUEL BEN JOSEPH 
SUSAN, ISSACHAR BEN MORDECAI 
SUZIN, SOLOMON MOSES 

TABAK, SOLOMON LEIB 

TAENZER, ARNOLD (Aaron) 
TAGLICHT, DAVID ISRAEL 

TAM IBN YAHYA, JACOB BEN DAVID 
TANHUM BEN ELIEZER 

TANUJI, ISHMAEL HA-KOHEN 
TANUJI, JOSEPH BEN SHALOM HA-KOHEN 
TAUBES, AARON MOSES BEN JACOB 
TAUBES, HAYYIM ZEVI 

TEDESCHI 

TEITELBAUM, AARON 

TEITZ, PINCHAS (MORDECAI) 
TELUSHKIN, NISSAN 

TEMPLO, JACOB JUDAH (ARYEH) LEON 
TENNENBAUM, JACOB 

TEOMIM, AARON BEN MOSES 
TEOMIM, ARYEH LEIB 

TEOMIM, JOSEPH BEN MEIR 

TERNI, DANIEL BEN MOSES DAVID 
TEWELES, JUDAH 

THEODOR, JULIUS 

TIKTIN 

TIKTINSKI 

TOAFF 

TOLEDANO 

TOLEDANO, JACOB MOSES 

TOLEDO, MOSES DE 

TOUATI, CHARLES 

TRABOT 

TRANI, JOSEPH BEN MOSES 

TRANI, MOSES BEN JOSEPH 
TREBITSCH, NEHEMIAH (Menahem Nahum) 
TREVES 

TREVES, JOHANAN BEN JOSEPH 
TRUNK, ISRAEL JOSHUA 
TYKOCINSKI, JEHIEL MICHEL 
UCKO, SIEGFRIED (Sinai) 
ULLMANN, SALOMON 

ULMAN, ABRAHAM 

UNGAR, JOEL OF RECHNITZ 
UNTERMAN, ISSER YEHUDA 

URI BEN SIMEON OF BIALA 

UZIEL 

UZIEL, ISAAC BEN ABRAHAM 
VAEZ, ABRAHAM 
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VENETIANER, LAJos (Ludwig) 
VENTURA, MOISE 

VITAL, DAVID BEN SOLOMON 
VITERBO, JEHIEL HAYYIM 
VIVANTI, DAVID ABRAHAM 
VOLOZHINER, HAYYIM BEN ISAAC 
VOLOZHINER, ISAAC BEN HAYYIM 
VORST, LOUIS J. 

WAGENAAR, LION 

WAGNER, STANLEY M. 
WAHRMANN, ISRAEL 
WALDENBERG, ELIEZER JUDAH 
WALKIN, AARON 

WARSCHAWSKI, MAX 
WASSERMAN, ELHANAN BUNIM 
WEBER, KOLOMAN 

WEIL, NETHANEL BEN NAPHTALI ZEYI 
WEILL, MICHEL AARON 
WEINBERG, JEHIEL JACOB 
WEINER, ANTHONY D. 
WEINGARTEN, JOAB JOSHUA 
WEISS, AVI 

WEISS, ISAAC HIRSCH 

WEISS, ISAAC JACOB 

WEISS, JOSEPH MEIR 

WEISS, SAMSON 

WEISSMANDEL, MICHAEL DOV 
WEISZ, MAX 

WELLESZ, JULIUS 

WESEL, BARUCH BENDET BEN REUBEN 
WEYL, MEIR BEN SIMHAH 
WIEDENFELD, DOV 
WIERNIKORSKI, JUDAH 
WILDMANN, ISAAC EISIK 
WILLOWSKI, JACOB DAVID BEN ZEEV 
WILNA, JACOB BEN BENJAMIN WOLF 
WOGUE, LAZARE ELIEZER 
WOHLGEMUTH, JOSEPH 

WOLFF, ABRAHAM ALEXANDER 
WORMS, AARON 

WURZBURGER, WALTER S. 
XIMENES, SOLOMON MORDECAI 
YIHYE, ISAAC HA-LEVI 

YIZHAKI, DAVID 

YOFFEY 

YOSEF, OVADIAH 

YUDELOVITZ, ABRAHAM A. 
ZACUTO, ABRAHAM BEN SAMUEL 
ZAHALON 

ZARCHI, ASHER LIPPMAN 
ZECHARIAH AL-DAHIRI 
ZECHARIAH MENDEL BEN ARYEH LEIB 
ZE EVI, ISRAEL BEN AZARIAH 
ZEMBA, MENAHEM 

ZEVI HIRSCH OF NADWORNA 
ZEVIN, SOLOMON JOSEPH 
ZIMMELS, HIRSCH JACOB 

ZIPSER, MAJER 

ZIRELSON, JUDAH LEIB 

ZOLTY, YAACOV BEZALEL 
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BAR MITZVAH, BAT MITZVAH 


is an equal sense of simhah for boys and girls as they reach 
juridical responsibility; he recommends celebrating the girl’s 
12 birthday in some liturgical fashion. He declared that even 
though it was not the custom in his community (Baghdad) 
to make a se’‘udat mitzvah, nonetheless the event should be 
celebrated on that day and the girl should wear special (Sab- 
bath) clothing. If at all possible, her father should buy her a 
new dress so that she could say the benediction sheheheyanu 
on the occasion of her bat mitzvah. 


ISRAEL. In Israel it became customary to celebrate a girl’s 12 
birthday with a party. It was called a bat mitzvah but there was 
rarely any liturgical or synagogue component. In the early 21°t 
century, often all the girls in a class prepare for a group cele- 
bration after studying relevant material throughout the school 
year. Some synagogues and schools do enable a ritual format 
for girls while some families go to Rachel's tomb or other sa- 
cred sites for a party. Tourists and Israelis who desire a litur- 
gical and Torah element for a girl’s bat mitzvah may go to the 
Western Wall to pray with the Women of the Wall. 


NORTH AMERICA. There are reports of various forms of bat 
mitzvah ceremonies in the American Midwest as early as 
1907, but the best-known bat mitzvah ritual was created in 
1922 by Rabbi Mordecai *Kaplan for his daughter Judith Ka- 
plan *Eisenstein. Although innovative in concept and held 
in a synagogue, it was not identical to a contemporary bar 
mitzvah which would have included an aliyah and the ritual 
recitation of a haftarah. Rather, Judith Kaplan read a section 
selected by her father from a printed Humash (Five Books of 
Moses). The egalitarian bat mitzvah format, identical to a bar 
mitzvah, is not documented until 1940 and did not spread 
across North America until after the 1960s. The history of 
these ritual performances developed along denominational 
lines. Initially, the Reform movement was divided over any bat 
mitzvah rite as many congregations preferred a group confir- 
mation ceremony for girls and boys at age 15 or 16. However, 
by the early 1960s, many North American Reform congrega- 
tions offered prepared girls the option of bat mitzvah as well 
as confirmation. Although these early benot mitzvah gener- 
ally read from the Torah scroll, their liturgical roles were of- 
ten less than those of a bar mitzvah. Within the Conserva- 
tive movement of the 1950s and 1960s there was debate as to 
where to place a ceremony for girls and what its content should 
be. During the 1970s and 1980s, the ritual celebration of bat 
mitzvah became ensconced within Reform, Conservative, and 
Reconstructionist congregations. At the beginning of the 21° 
century, most benot mitzvah in the Reform, Conservative, 
and Reconstructionist movements perform the same liturgi- 
cal roles as a bar mitzvah, including reading from the Torah 
scroll and recitation of a haftarah. For some the ceremony is 
held on Friday night; but for most it takes place during Sab- 
bath morning services. 

By the 1970s many in Orthodox movements also sought 
ways to fit a bat mitzvah into the established order of worship 
in ways that were halakhically permissible. One option, es- 
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tablished by Hebrew day schools in response to an Orthodox 
preference for home- or school-based rituals for girls, was a 
group bat mitzvah celebration. Another choice was to hold a 
ceremony in the synagogue at a time when no prayer services 
were taking place. An alternative possibility was to celebrate 
the bat mitzvah at a separate women’s prayer service during 
which a non-liturgical reading from the Torah could occur. 
Even in contemporary hasidic and haredi communities some 
format for the recognition and celebration of a girl's initiation 
as an adult Jew now exists 

The major impact of bat mitzvah celebrations has been to 
increase the level of women’s Jewish education and synagogue 
ritual participation. By the first decade of the 21° century adult 
bat mitzvah ceremonies had also become a common occur- 
rence in synagogues of all denominations. 


LEGAL RESPONSA. Rabbi Moses *Feinstein forbids the use 
of the sanctuary for an official bat mitzvah. He does allow a 
special birthday kiddush in the sanctuary, adding that the girl 
may say some appropriate words there after services; he also 
permits some form of public celebration in synagogue social 
halls or in the family home. Rabbi J.J. *Weinberg recommends 
a modest home-based celebration to strengthen the girl’s edu- 
cation and attachment to Jewish traditions. A number of 20 
century rabbinic decisors, including Rabbi Y. *Nissim, (Noam 
7:4), Rabbi Ovadiah *Yosef (Yabia Omer 6:29.4, Yehaveh Daat 
2:29, 3:10), and Rabbi Chanoch Grossberg (Maayan, 13:42), as- 
sert that a se’'udat mitsvah (obligatory festive meal) is held in 
honor of a girl’s bat mitzvah on her birthday. Rabbi Abraham 
Musafiya, writing in the latter part of the 19‘ century (first 
printed in Noam 7 (5724, 1964) p. 4), claims that there is no 
difference between a boy and a girl in terms of the obligatory 
nature of the festive meal and that this festive meal is custom- 
arily held for boys and girls in France. 


RELATED BLESSING. At the time of a bar mitzvah blessing 
a father traditionally says Barukh she-petarani me-onsho shel 
zeh, indicating that he has been released from responsibility 
for his son’s acts. There is disagreement within Orthodox Ju- 
daism whether this blessing is also recited for a girl. Some de- 
cisors claim that a father cannot say it on the occasion of a bat 
mitzvah since he is not obligated to teach his daughter Torah. 
Others claim that the girl's coming of age at 12 years requires 
the same parental blessing as that for a boy at thirteen years. 
Rabbi Ovadiah Yosef favorably quotes Rabbi A. Aburbia, who 
recommends saying the blessing without God’s name (Yabia 
Omer OH 6:29, p. 98). 


[Norma Baumel Joseph (2™4 ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Loew, Lebensalter (1875), 210-22, 410 ff.; I. 
Rivkind, Le-Ot u-le-Zikkaron. Toledot Bar Mitzvah (1942), incl. bibl.; 
Assaf, Mekorot, 4 (1943), 108, 114, 127; Sadan (Stock), in: Dat u-Medi- 
nah (1949), 59 ff; ET, 4 (1952), 165-8; M.Z. Levinsohn-Lavi, in: Sefer 
ha-Yovel shel Hadoar (1952), 42-46; C. Roth, in: A.I. Katsh (ed.), Bar 
Mitzvah (1955), 15-22; J. Nacht, in: Yeda-Am, 17-18 (1955), 106-11; Jo- 
seph Manspach, Minhag Bar Mizvah, ed. by A.M. Habermann (1958); 
B. Yashar, Le-Vat Yisrael be-Hagiyah le-Mitzvot (1963); S.B. Freehot, 
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4. Rabbinics 
BIOGRAPHIES 


Aharonim (continued) 


ZOMBER, DOV BAER 

ZOREF, JOSHUA HESHEL BEN JOSEPH 
ZUCKER, MOSHE 

ZUCKERMANDEL, MOSES SAMUEL 
ZUENZ, ARYEH LEIB BEN MOSES 


Conservative Rabbis 
ABRAMOWITZ, HERMAN 
ADLER, MORRIS 

AGUS, JACOB BERNARD 
ARONSON, DAVID 

ARZT, MAX 

BERMAN, MYRON 


BETTELHEIM, ALBERT (Aaron) SIEGFRIED 


BLUMENTHAL, AARON 
BOHNEN, ELI AARON 
BOKSER, BEN ZION 
BOSNIAK, JACOB 
BURSTEIN, ABRAHAM 
CANTOR, BERNARD 
CASS, SAMUEL 
CHANOVER, HYMAN 
CHIEL, ARTHUR 
CHIEL, SAMUEL 
COHEN, ARMOND 
COHEN, MORTIMER JOSEPH 
COHEN, SEYMOUR J. 
DAVIDSON, MAX DAVID 
DRESNER, SAMUEL 
DROB, MAX 

EICHLER, MENAHEM 
EILBERG, AMY 
EPSTEIN, GILBERT 
EPSTEIN, HARRY 
EPSTEIN, LOUIS M. 
FEINBERG, LOUIS 
FINKELSTEIN, LOUIS 
FRIEDMAN, THEODORE 
GEFFEN, JOEL 

GELB, MAX 
GINZBERG, LOUIS 
GOLDFEDER, FISHEL 
GOLDMAN, ISRAEL 
GOLDMAN, SOLOMON 
GOLDSTEIN, ISRAEL 
GOLINKIN, DAVID 
GOODBLATT, MORRIS 
GORDON, ALBERT I. 
GREENBERG, LOUIS 
GREENBERG, SIDNEY 
GREENBERG, SIMON 
HAILPERIN, HERMAN 
HALPERN, HARRY 
HAMMER, REUVEN 


HARE, HANNS 
HARLOW, JULIUS 
HAUPTMAN, JUDITH 
HERSHMAN, ABRAHAM M. 
HERTZBERG, ARTHUR 
HIGGER, MICHAEL 

KARP, ABRAHAM J. 
KAUVAR, CHARLES ELIEZER HILLEL 
KELMAN, WOLFE 

KIEVAL, HERMAN 

KLEIN, ISAAC 

KOGEN, DAVID 

KOHN, JACOB 

KREITMAN, BENJAMIN 
KURTZ, VERNON 
KUSHNER, HAROLD 
LEHRMAN, IRVING 

LEVI, SAMAUEL GERSON 
LEVITSKY, LOUIS MOSES 
LIEBER, DAVID 

MALEV, WILLIAM S. 
MANDELBAUM, BERNARD 
MATT, C. DAVID 

MEYER, MARSHALL 
MINKIN, JACOB SAMUEL 
MORAIS, SABATO 
NADICH, JUDAH 
NEULANDER, ARTHUR 
NOVECK, SIMON 

PARZEN, HERBERT 
PRESSMAN, JACOB 
RABINOWITZ, STANLEY 
ROTH, JOEL 
ROUTTENBERG, MAX JONAH 
RUBENOVITZ, HERMAN H. 
SANDROW, EDWARD T. 
SARACHEK, JOSEPH 


SCHECHTER, SOLOMON (Shneur Zalman) 


SCHILD, EDWIN 
SEGAL, BERNARD 

SHAPIRO, ALEXANDER 
SHUBOW, JOSEPH 

SHUCHAT, WILFRED 

SIEGEL, SEYMOUR 
SILVERMAN, MORRIS 
SILVERSTEIN, ALAN 

SIMON, RALPH 

SLONIM, REUBEN 

SOLOMON, ELIAS L. 
STAMPFER, JOSHUA 
STEINBERG, MILTON 
STERNSTEIN, JOSEPH PHILIP 
TEPLITZ, SAUL 

WAXMAN, MORDECAI 
WOLPE, HOWARD ELLIOT 
ZELIZER, NATHAN 


Reform Rabbis 
AARON, ISRAEL 
AARONSOHN, MICHAEL 
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ADLER, LAZARUS LEVI 

ADLER, LIEBMANN 

ASHER, JOSEPH 

AUB, JOSEPH 

AUERBACH, ISAAC LEVIN 

BACKMAN, JULES 

BAMBERGER, BERNARD JACOB 

BARNSTON, HENRY 

BARON, JOSEPH LOUIS 

BEBE, PAULINE 

BEERMAN, LEONARD 

BENJAMIN, RAPHAEL 

BERGER, ELMER 

BERKOWITZ, HENRY 

BERLIN, SAUL BEN ZEVI HIRSCH LEVIN (Saul 
Hirschel) 

BERMAN, MORTON MAYER 

BERNSTEIN, PHILIP SIDNEY 

BETTAN, ISRAEL 

BLANK, SHELDON HAAS 

BLOCH, JOSHUA 

BLOCH, PHILIPP 

BRASCH, RUDOLPH 

BRAUDE, WILLIAM GORDON 

BRICKNER, BALFOUR 

BRICKNER, BARNETT ROBERT 

BRONSTEIN, HERBERT 

BROWNE, EDWARD B.M. 

BROWNE, LEWIS 

CALISCH, EDWARD NATHAN 

CHORIN, AARON 

COFFEE, RUDOLPH I. 

COHEN, HENRY 

COHEN, JACOB XENAB 

COHN, ELKAN 

COHON, SAMUEL SOLOMON 

CRONBACH, ABRAHAM 

CURRICK, MAX COHEN 

DAVIDSON, DAVID 

DIENEMANN, MAX 

DREYFUS, STANLEY 

EHRENREICH, BERNARD 

EICHHORN, DAVID M. 

EINHORN, DAVID 

EINHORN, IGNAZ 

EISENDRATH, MAURICE NATHAN 

ELIASSOFF, HERMAN 

ELLENSON, DAVID HARRY 

ELZAS, BARNETT ABRAHAM 

ENELOW, HYMAN (Hillel Gershom) 

EPPENSTEIN, SIMON 

ETTELESON, HARRY 

FARHI, DANIEL 

FARHI, GABRIEL 

FEIBELMAN, JULIAN BECK 

FEINBERG, ABRAHAM L. 

FELDMAN, ABRAHAM JEHIEL 

FELSENTHAL, BERNHARD 

FEUER, LEON ISRAEL 

FEUERLICHT, MORRIS M. 
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FINEBERG, SOLOMON ANDHIL 
FINESHRIBER, WILLIAM HOWARD 
FINK, JOSEPH L. 

FISCHER, GYULA 

FRANKL, PINKUS FRITZ (Pinhas) 
FRANKLIN, LEO MORRIS 
FREEHOF, SOLOMON BENNETT 
FREUDENTHAL, MAX 
FRIEDER, ARMIN 

FRISCH, EPHRAIM 

GEIGER, ABRAHAM 

GLASER, JOSEPH 

GOLDENSON, SAMUEL HARRY 
GOLDSTEIN, ELYSE 
GOLDSTEIN, SIDNEY EMANUEL 
GORDON, NATHAN 
GOTTHEIL, GUSTAV 
GOTTSCHALK, ALFRED 
GOUDEKET, MAURITS 

GRYN, HUGO 

GUTHEIM, JAMES KOPPEL 
HABERMAN, JOSHUA 

HARRIS, MAURICE 
HARRISON, LEON 

HELLER 

HERXHEIMER, SALOMON 
HESS, MENDEL 

HIRSCH, EMIL GUSTAVE 
HIRSCH, RICHARD 

HIRSCH, SAMUEL 
HOCHEIMER, HENRY 
HOFFMAN, LAWRENCE I. 
HOLDHEIM, SAMUEL 

ISRAEL, EDWARD LEOPOLD 
ISSERMAN, FERDINAND MYRON 
JACOB, WALTER 

JOSEPH, MORRIS 

KAHN, ROBERT 

KLEIN, EDWARD E. 

KLEIN, GOTTLIEB 

KLENICKI, LEON 

KLEY, EDUARD (Israel) 
KOBER, ADOLF 

KOHLBACH, BERTALAN 
KOHLER, KAUFMANN 

KOHN, ABRAHAM 

KORN, BERTRAM WALLACE 
KRAUSKOPE, JOSEPH 
KRONISH, LEON 

KUSHNER, LAWRENCE 
LANDMAN, ISAAC 
LAUTERBACH, JACOB ZALLEL 
LAZARON, MORRIS SAMUEL 
LEIMDOERFER, DAVID 
LEIPZIGER, EMIL WILLIAM 
LELYVELD, ARTHUR JOSEPH 
LEVINGER, LEE JOSEPH 

LEVY, CLIFTON HARBY 

LEVY, FELIX ALEXANDER 
LEVY, JOSEPH LEONARD 
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Reform Rabbis (continued) 


LIEBMAN, JOSHUA LOTH 
LILIENTHAL, MAX (Menahem) 
LIPMAN, EUGENE JAY 
LOEW, IMMANUEL 

LOEW, LEOPOLD (Lipot) 
LOEWENSTEIN, BERNHARD 
LOOKSTEIN, HASKELL 
MAGNIN, EDGAR FOGEL 
MALINO, JEROME 
MANNHEIMER, ISAAC NOAH 
MARCUS, JACOB RADER 
MARK, JULIUS 

MARTIN, BERNARD 
MAYBAUM, IGNAZ 
MERZBACHER, LEO 
MEYER, MARTIN ABRAHAM 
MIELZINER, MOSES 
MIHALY, EUGENE 

MINDA, ALBERT 
MORGENSTERN, JULIAN 
MOSES, ADOLPH 

MOSES, ISAAC S. 

NAROT, JOSEPH 

NEUMARK, DAVID 
NEWFIELD, MORRIS 
NEWMAN, LOUIS ISRAEL 
NUSSBAUM, MAX 
NUSSBAUM, PERRY 
OFFNER, STACY 

OLAN, LEVI 

OLITZKY, KERRY 
PERLZWEIG, MAURICE L. 
PETUCHOWSKI, JAKOB JOSEF 
PHILIPSON, DAVID 
PILCHIK, ELY EMANUEL 
PLAUT, W. GUNTHER 
POLISH, DAVID 
POZNANSKI, GUSTAVUS 
PRIESAND, SALLY 

RAISIN, JACOB ZALMAN 
RAISIN, MAX 

REGNER, SIDNEY 

RIEGER, PAUL 


SCHINDLER, ALEXANDER M. 
SCHINDLER, SOLOMON 
SCHULMAN, SAMUEL 
SCHWARTZMAN, SYLVAN D. 
SHANKMAN, JACOB K. 
SHULMAN, CHARLES E. 
SILVER, ABBA HILLEL 
SILVER, DANIEL J 
SILVERMAN, JOSEPH 
SIMON, ABRAM 

SOBEL, RONALD 
SONDERLING, JACOB 
STEINBACH, ALEXANDER ALAN 
STEINBERG, PAUL 

STERN, CHAIM 

STERN, JACK 

STERN, MALCOLM HENRY 
STOLZ, JOSEPH 
TRACHTENBERG, JOSHUA 
VOORSANGER, JACOB 
WASHOFSKY, MARK 
WECHSLER, JUDAH 
WEINSTEIN, JACOB 
WIENER, MAX 

WILHELM, KURT 

WISE, ISAAC MAYER 
WISE, JONAH BONDI 
WOLF, ALFRED 

WOLF, ARNOLD J. 
WOLSEY, LOUIS 

YOFFIE, ERIC 

ZELDIN, ISAIAH 
ZIMMERMAN, SHELDON 
ZIPSER, MAJER 
ZLOTOWITZ, BERNARD 
ZOLA, GARY P. 


Reconstructionist and Other Rabbis 


BECKER, LAVY M. 
COHEN, JACK 
EISENSTEIN, IRA 
KOHN, EUGENE 

SASSO, SANDY 
SHAPIRO, RAMI 
STRASSFELD, MICHAEL 
TEUTSCH, DAVID 
VORSPAN, MAX 


RITTER, IMMANUEL HEINRICH 5. KABBALAH & JEWISH MYSTICISM 


ROSENAU, WILLIAM MAIN SURVEYS 

ROSENTHAL, FERDINAND KABBALAH 

ROTHSCHILD, JACOB M. 

RUDERMAN, DAVID GENERAL ENTRIES 

RUDIN, JACOB PHILIP ACADEMY ON HIGH 

SAMFIELD, MAX ADAM KADMON 

SAPERSTEIN, DAVID ALCHEMY 

SAPERSTEIN, HAROLD ALLEGORY 

SCHAALMAN, HERMAN ALPHABET, HEBREW, IN MIDRASH, TALMUD, AND 
SCHANFARBER, TOBIAS KABBALAH 
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ANTHROPOMORPHISM 
ANTINOMIANISM 

BAAL SHEM 
CHIROMANCY 
COMMANDMENTS, REASONS FOR 
DAVID 

DEMONS, DEMONOLOGY 
DEVEKUT 

DIBBUK 

EIN-SOF 

ELIJAH 

EMANATION 
ESCHATOLOGY 
ETHICAL LITERATURE 
GEMATRIA 

GILGUL 

GOD 

GOD, NAMES OF 

GOLEM 

HIBBUT HA-KEVER 
JERUSALEM 

MAGGID 

MEDITATION 
MENORAH 

MERKABAH MYSTICISM 
MICHAEL AND GABRIEL 
PROVIDENCE 

RAPHAEL 

RAZIEL 

REDEMPTION 

SABBATH 

SACRIFICE 

SAMAEL 

SANDALFON 

SEFIROT 

SHIUR KOMAH 

SONG, ANGELIC 

SOUL, IMMORTALITY OF 
USHPIZIN 

WORLDS, THE FOUR 


KABBALISTIC LITERATURE 
AZILUT 

BAHIR, SEFER HA- 
IGGERET HA-KODESH 
KANAH AND PELIYAH, BOOKS OF 
MAAREKHET HA-ELOHUT 
RAZA RABBA, SEFER 
RAZIEL, BOOK OF 

RAZIM, SEFER HA- 
TEMUNAH, THE BOOK OF 
TOLEDOT HA-ARI 

ZOHAR 


BIOGRAPHIES 

AARON BERECHIAH BEN MOSES OF MODENA 
AARON SELIG BEN MOSES OF ZOLKIEW 
ABI-HASIRA 

ABRAHAM BEN ALEXANDER OF COLOGNE 
ABRAHAM BEN ELIEZER HA-LEVI (ha-Zaken) 
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ABRAHAM BEN ELIEZER HA-LEVI BERUKHIM 
ABRAHAM BEN ISAAC (Gerondi) 

ABRAHAM BEN ISAAC OF GRANADA 
ABRAHAM BEN ISRAEL OF BRODY 

ABRAHAM BEN JEHIEL MICHAL HA-KOHEN 
ABRAHAM BEN SIMEON OF WORMS 
ABULAFIA, ABRAHAM BEN SAMUEL 
ABULAFIA, TODROS BEN JOSEPH HA-LEVI 
ADADI, ABRAHAM HAYYIM BEN MASOUD HAI 
ADANI, MIZRAHI SHALOM 

AKIVA BAER BEN JOSEPH 

ALBAZ, MOSES BEN MAIMON 

ALBOTINI, JUDAH BEN MOSES 

ALCASTIEL, JOSEPH 

ALDABI, MEIR BEN ISAAC 

ALEMANNO, JOHANAN BEN ISAAC 
ALEXANDER SUSSKIND BEN MOSES OF GRODNO 
ALFANDARI, HAYYIM BEN ISAAC RAPHAEL 
ALGAZI, ISRAEL JACOB BEN YOM TOV 
ALGAZI, YOM TOV BEN ISRAEL JACOB 
ALKABEZ, SOLOMON BEN MOSES HA-LEVI 
ALMOSNINO, JOSEPH BEN ISAAC 

AMARILLO, AARON BEN SOLOMON 

ANGEL, BARUCH 

ANKAWA, ABRAHAM BEN MORDECAI 

ARHA, ELIEZER BEN ISAAC 

ARZIN, JOSEPH BEN JACOB 

ASHER BEN DAVID 

ASHKENAZI, MALKIEL 

ASHLAG, YEHUDAH 

ATTAR, HAYYIM BEN MOSES (IBN) 

ATTIA, SHEM-TOV 

AYLLON, SOLOMON BEN JACOB 

AZIKRI, ELEAZAR BEN MOSES 

AZRIEL OF GERONA 

AZULAI 

AZULAI, ABRAHAM BEN ISRAEL 

AZULAI, ABRAHAM BEN MORDECAI 

AZULAI, HAYYIM JOSEPH DAVID 

AZULAI, MASUD 

BACHARACH, NAPHTALI BEN JACOB ELHANAN 
BARAZANI, SAMUEL BEN NETHANEL HA-LEVI 
BARUCH 

BARUCH (ben Abraham) oF KOSOV 

BASHIRI, YAHYA 

BASILEA, SOLOMON AVIAD SAR-SHALOM 
BAVLI, MENAHEM BEN MOSES 
BENAMOZEGH, ELIJAH BEN ABRAHAM 
BENJAMIN, ISRAEL 

BENJAMIN, MOSES 

BENJAMIN BEN ELIEZER HA-KOHEN VITALE OF REGGIO 
BIKAYAM, MEIR BEN HALIFA 

BRANDWEIN, YEHUDAH ZEVI 

BUSAL, HAYYIM BEN JACOB OBADIAH DE 
BUZAGLO, SHALOM BEN MOSES 

CARO, JOSEPH BEN EPHRAIM 

CASTELLAZZO 

CHOTSH, ZEVI HIRSCH BEN JERAHMEEL 
CORDOVERO, GEDALIAH BEN MOSES 
CORDOVERO, MOSES BEN JACOB 
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5. Kabbalah & Jewish Mysticism 


BroGRAPHIES (continued) 


CUENQUE (Cuenca), ABRAHAM BEN LEVI 
DATO, MORDECAI BEN JUDAH 

DAVID BEN ABRAHAM HA-LAVAN 

DAVID BEN JUDAH HE-HASID 

DELACRUT, MATTATHIAS BEN SOLOMON 
ELIASHOV, SOLOMON BEN HAYYIM 
ELIEZER FISCHEL BEN ISAAC OF STRZYZOW 
ELIJAH BEN RAPHAEL SOLOMON HA-LEVI 
ELIJAH PHINEHAS BEN MEIR 

EPSTEIN, ARYEH LEIB BEN MORDECAI 
ERGAS, JOSEPH BEN EMANUEL 
EYBESCHUETZ, JONATHAN 

EZRA BEN SOLOMON 

FALK, SAMUEL JACOB HAYYIM 

FANO, MENAHEM AZARIAH DA 


FORTI, JACOB RAPHAEL HEZEKIAH BEN ABRAHAM ISRAEL 


FRANK, JACOB, AND THE FRANKISTS 

GABBAI, MEIR BEN EZEKIEL IBN 

GALANTE, ABRAHAN BEN MORDECAI 

GALANTE, MOSES BEN MORDECAI 

GALATINUS, PIETRO (Petrus) COLUMNA 

GALLICO, ELISHA BEN GABRIEL 

GEDALIAH HA-LEVI 

GERONDI, JACOB BEN SHESHET 

GIKATILLA, JOSEPH BEN ABRAHAM 

GIORGIO, FRANCESCO 

GORDON, JEKUTHIEL BEN LEIB 

GRUENHUT, DAVID BEN NATHAN 

HABILLO, DAVID 

HAGIZ, MOSES 

HALFAN, ELIJAH MENAHEM 

HAMIZ, JOSEPH BEN JUDAH 

HANNOVER, NATHAN NATA 

HARIRI 

HART, JACOB 

HAYON, NEHEMIAH HIYYA BEN MOSES 

HAYYAT, JUDAH BEN JACOB 

HAYYIM ABRAHAM RAPHAEL BEN ASHER 

HAYYIM BEN ABRAHAM HA-KOHEN 

HAZKUNI, ABRAHAM 

HERRERA, ABRAHAM KOHEN DE 

HOROWITZ, ISAIAH BEN ABRAHAM HA-LEVI 

HOROWITZ, JACOB BEN ABRAHAM 

HOROWITZ, SAMUEL SHMELKE OF NIKOLSBURG 

HOROWITZ, SHABBETAI SHEFTEL BEN AKIVA 

HOROWITZ, ZEVI HIRSCH BEN JOSHUA MOSES AARON 
HA-LEVI 

IBN GAON, SHEM TOV BEN ABRAHAM 

IBN MOTOT. SAMUEL BEN SAADIAH 

IBN SHEM TOV, SHEM TOV 

IBN WAQAR, JOSEPH BEN ABRAHAM 

IDEL, MOSHE 

ISAAC BEN JACOB HA-KOHEN 

ISAAC BEN SAMUEL OF ACRE 

ISAAC THE BLIND 


ISAIAH BEN ABRAHAM 
ISRAEL BEN JONATHAN FROM LECZYCA 
ISRAEL HARIF OF SATANOV 

JACOB BEN JACOB HA-KOHEN 

JACOB DAVID BEN ISRAEL ISSAR 

JACOB KOPPEL BEN MOSES OF MEZHIRECH 
JACOB NAZIR 

JAFFE, ISRAEL BEN AARON 

JAFFE, MORDECAI BEN ABRAHAM 

JAMAL, SULAYMAN 

JEHIEL MICHAEL (Michel) BEN ELIEZER 
JOLLES, JACOB ZEVI BEN NAPHTALI 
JONAH, MOSES 

JOSEPH BEN SHALOM ASHKENAZI 

JOSEPH DELLA REINA 

JOSEPH IBN SHRAGA 

JOSEPH IBN TABUL 

JOSEPH ISSACHAR BAER BEN ELHANAN 
JOSEPH JOSKE BEN JUDAH JUDEL OF LUBLIN 
JOSEPH MOSES BEN JEKUTHIEL ZALMAN 
JOSHUA IBN NUN 

JUDAH BEN YAKAR 

JUDAH LEIB BEN BARUCH 

KARA, AVIGDOR BEN ISAAC 

KATZ, NAPHTALI BEN ISAAC (ha-Kohen) 
KHALAZ, JUDAH BEN ABRAHAM 

KNORR VON ROSENROTH, CHRISTIAN 
KORAH, HAYYIM BEN JOSEPH 

KORAH, YIHYE BEN SHALOM 

LABI, SIMEON 

LANDAUER, MEYER HEINRICH HIRSCH 
LARA, HIYYA KOHEN DE 

LATIF, ISAAC BEN ABRAHAM IBN 

LEON, ISAAC DE 

LIPSCHUTZ, SHABBETAI BEN JACOB ISAAC 
LOANZ, ELIJAH BEN MOSES 

LONZANO, ABRAHAM BEN RAPHAEL DE 
LONZANO, MENAHEM BEN JUDAH DE 
LURIA, ISAAC BEN SOLOMON (Ha-Ari) 
LURIA, JEHIEL BEN ISRAEL ASHKENAZI 
LUZZATTO, MOSES HAYYIM (Ramhal) 
MAHALALEL BEN SHABBETAI HALLELYAH 
MARCUS, AARON 

MENAHEM ZIYYONI 

MEYUHAS, ABRAHAM BEN SAMUEL 
MOLCHO, SOLOMON 

MOLITOR, FRANZ JOSEPH 

MOSES BEN MENAHEM GRAF 

MOSES BEN SHEM TOV DE LEON 

MOSES BEN SOLOMON BEN SIMEON OF BURGOS 
MUELLER, ERNST 

NAHMANIDES 

NAHMAN OF KOSOV 

NAVON, BENJAMIN MORDECAI BEN EPHRAIM 
NEHEMIAH HA-KOHEN 

NETHANEL BEN MESHULLAM HA-LEVI 
ORNSTEIN, MORDECAI ZEEV BEN MOSES 
OSTROPOLER, SAMSON BEN PESAH 
OTTOLENGO, SAMUEL DAVID BEN JEHIEL 
PINTO, JOSIAH BEN JOSEPH 
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POPPERS, MEIR BEN JUDAH LOEB HA-KOHEN 
RECANATI, MENAHEM BEN BENJAMIN 
REGGIO, ABRAHAM BEN EZRIEL 
REUBEN HOESHKE BEN HOESHKE KATZ 
REUCHLIN, JOHANNES 

RICCHI, RAPHAEL IMMANUEL BEN ABRAHAM HAI 
RICIUS, PAULUS (Rici) 

ROVIGO, ABRAHAM BEN MICHAEL 
RUNKEL, SOLOMON ZALMAN 

SABA, ABRAHAM BEN JACOB 
SAHULA, MEIR BEN SOLOMON ABI 
SAMUEL BEN ELIEZER OF KALVARIJA 
SANDZER, HAYYIM BEN MENAHEM 
SARUG (Saruk), ISRAEL 

SCHOLEM, GERSHOM GERHARD 
SHABBETAI ZEVI 

SHARABI, SHALOM 

SHEPHATIAH BEN AMITTAI 

SPIRA, NATHAN NATA BEN SOLOMON 
TAITAZAK, JOSEPH 

TAYYIB, ISAAC BEN BENJAMIN 
TEMERLS, JACOB BEN ELIEZER 
TISHBY, ISAIAH 

UCEDA, SAMUEL BEN ISAAC 

VALLE, MOSES DAVID BEN SAMUEL 
VIDAS, ELIJAH BEN MOSES DE 
VIGENERE, BLAISE DE 

VITAL 

VITAL, HAYYIM BEN JOSEPH 

VITAL, SAMUEL BEN HAYYIM 
WANNEH, ISAAC BEN ABRAHAM 
WORMSER, SECKEL (Isaac Loeb) 
YAKHINI, ABRAHAM BEN ELIJAH 
YIZHAKI, ABRAHAM BEN DAVID 
ZACUTO, MOSES BEN MORDECAI 
ZAYYAH, JOSEPH BEN ABRAHAM IBN 
ZEMAH, JACOB BEN HAYYIM 


HASIDISM 
MAIN SURVEYS 
HASIDISM 


GENERAL ENTRIES 
ADMOR 

BAAL SHEM 

CHABAD 
DAVID-GORODOK 
ETHICAL LITERATURE 
SEFER HA-HAYYIM 
ZAVAAT RIBASH 


BIOGRAPHIES 

AARON BEN MOSES HA-LEVI OF STAROSIELCE 
AARON OF ZHITOMIR 

ABRAHAM BEN ALEXANDER KATZ OF KALISK 
ABRAHAM BEN DOV OF MEZHIRECH (ha-Malakh) 
ABRAHAM DOV BAER OF OVRUCH 

ABRAHAM GERSHON OF KUTOW 

ABRAHAM JOSHUA HESCHEL OF APTA (Opatow) 
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ADAM BA AL SHEM 

ADEL (Baal Shem Tov) 

ALEKSANDROW 

APTA, MEIR 

ARYEH JUDAH LEIB (the “Mokhiah’) oF POLONNOYE 

ARYEH LEIB OF OZAROW 

ARYEH LEIB OF SHPOLA 

ARYEH LEIB SARAHS 

BARUCH BEN JEHIEL OF MEDZIBEZH 

BELZ 

BERNARD, HAYYIM DAVID 

BOBOV 

DAVID OF TALNA 

DOV BAER OF MEZHIRECH 

DWORKIN, ZALMAN (Lubavitch) 

DYNOW, ZEVI ELIMELECH 

EGER, JUDAH LEIB OF LUBLIN 

ELIEZER BEN JACOB HA-LEVI OF TARNOGROD 

ELIMELECH OF LYZHANSK 

EPSTEIN, ISAAC BEN MORDECAI 

EPSTEIN, KALONYMUS KALMAN OF CRACOW 

GORA KALWARIA 

GRONER, DOVID YITZCHOK 

HALBERSTAM 

HANOKH OF ALEKSANDROW 

HAYYIM BEN SOLOMON TYRER OF CZERNOWITZ 

HAYYIM HAIKL BEN SAMUEL OF AMDUR 

HOROWITZ, PINCHAS 

HOROWITZ, SAMUEL SHMELKE OF NIKOLSBURG 

ISRAEL BEN ELIEZER BAAL SHEM TOV 

ISRAEL BEN PEREZ OF POLOTSK 

ISSACHAR DOV BAER BEN ARYEH LEIB OF ZLOCZOW 

IZBICA-RADZYN 

JACOB ISAAC HA-HOZEH MI-LUBLIN 

JACOB JOSEPH BEN ZEVI HA-KOHEN KATZ OF 
POLONNOYE 

JEHIEL MEIR (LIFSCHITS) OF GOSTYNIN 

JEHIEL MICHAEL (Michel) oF zLOcCZOW 

JOSEPH MOSES OF SALOSITZ 

KALLO, YIZHAK ISAAC (of Taub) 

KAMENKA, ZEVI HIRSCH OF 

KARLIN 

KAZIMIERZ 

KOBRIN, MOSES BEN ISRAEL POLIER OF 

KOIDANOV 

KORETS, PHINEHAS BEN ABRAHAM ABBA SHAPIRO 
OF 

KOTSK, MENAHEM MENDEL OF 

KOZIENICE, ISRAEL BEN SHABBETAI HAPSTEIN 

LACHOWICZE, MORDECAI BEN NOAH OF 

LAWAT, ABRAHAM DAVID BEN JUDAH LEIB 

LEINER, GERSHON HANOKH BEN JACOV 

LELOV (Lelow) 

LEVI ISAAC BEN MEIR OF BERDICHEV 

LIPSCHUTZ, ARYEH LEIB 

LUDOMIR, MAID OF 

LUNIETZ, GEDALIAH BEN ISAAC OF 

LYUBESHOV 

MARCUS, AARON 

MARGOLIOUTH, MEIR OF OSTRAHA (Ostrog) 
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6. Hasidism 


BrioGRAPHIES (continued) 


MEIR JEHIEL HA-LEVI OF OSTROWIEC 
MEISELS, UZZIEL BEN ZEVI HIRSCH 
MENAHEM MENDEL OF PEREMYSHLANY 
MENAHEM MENDEL OF VITEBSK 
MESHULLAM FEIVUSH HELLER OF ZBARAZH 
MODZHITZ 

MORDECAI OF NESKHIZ 

MOSES HAYYIM EPHRAIM OF SUDYLKOW 
MOSES LEIB OF SASOV 

MOSES SHOHAM BEN DAN OF DOLINA 
NAHMAN OF BRATSLAV 

NAHMAN OF HORODENKA 
PEREMYSHLYANY, MEIR BEN AARON LEIB OF 
PRZEDBORZ 

PRZYSUCHA, JACOB ISAAC BEN ASHER 
RADOMSKO, SOLOMON HA-KOHEN RABINOWICH OF 
RADOSHITSER, ISSACHAR BAER 

RADZYMIN 

RAPHAEL OF BERSHAD 

ROPSHITSER, NAPHTALI ZEVI 

ROTH, AARON 

RUZHIN, ISRAEL 

RYMANOWER, MENAHEM MENDEL 
RYMANOWER, ZEVI HIRSH 

SAFRIN, ISAAC JUDAH JEHIEL 

SAVRAN (Bendery) 

SCHNEERSOHN 

SCHNEERSOHN, ISAAC 

SCHNEERSOHN, MENACHEM MENDEL 
SHABBETAI BEN ZEVI HIRSCH OF RASZKOW 
SHAPIRA 

SHAPIRA, KALONYMOUS KALMAN 
SHAPIRA, YESHAYAHU 

SHNEUR ZALMAN OF LYADY 

SIMHAH BEN JOSHUA OF ZALOZHTSY 
SIMHAH BUNEM OF PRZYSUCHA 

SLONIM 

SPINKA, JOSEPH MEIR WEISS OF 
STERNBERG, SARAH FRANKEL 

STERNHARZ, NATHAN 

STRELISK, URI BEN PHINEHAS OF 

STRETYN, JUDAH ZEVI HIRSCH (Brandwein) OF 
TEITELBAUM 

TWERSKI, JACOB ISRAEL 

TWERSKY 

VIZHNITZ 

WAHRMANN, ABRAHAM DAVID BEN ASHER ANSCHEL 
WALDEN, AARON BEN ISAIAH NATHAN 
WARKA 

ZADOK HA-KOHEN RABINOWITZ OF LUBLIN 
ZE EV WOLF OF ZHITOMIR 

ZEVI HIRSCH FRIEDMAN OF LESKO 
ZHIDACHOV 

ZUSYA OF HANIPOLI 

ZWEIFEL, ELIEZER 


B. OTHER 


1. CHRISTIANITY 
MAIN SURVEYS 
CHRISTIANITY 
CHURCH, CATHOLIC 
PROTESTANTS 


GENERAL ENTRIES 
ABRAHAM'S BOSOM 
ALBIGENSES 

ANTICHRIST 

APOSTLE 

ARMAGEDDON 
ARTHURIAN LEGENDS 
BAPTISM, FORCED 

BIBLE SOCIETIES 

BULLS, PAPAL 

CARNIVAL 
CATECHUMENS, HOUSE OF 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE CHURCH 
CHURCH COUNCILS 
CIVILTA CATTOLICA, LA 
CRUSADES 

DEMONS, DEMONOLOGY 
DOMUS CONVERSORUM 
ECCLESIA ET SYNAGOGA 
EXCERPTA VALESIANA 
FRANCISCANS 
GNOSTICISM 

HUSSITES 

INQUISITION 
INSTITUTUM JUDAICUM DELITZSCHIANUM 
ISAIAH, ASCENSION OF 
ISAIAH, MARTYRDOM OF 
JESUITS 
JEWISH-CHRISTIAN RELATIONS 
LATERAN COUNCILS III, IV 
MANICHAEISM 
NAZARETH 

NEW CHRISTIANS 

NEW TESTAMENT 
PASSSOVER 

PILGRIMAGE 
REFORMATION 

SERMONS TO JEWS 
SOLOMON, ODES OF 
SOMREI SABAT 

TITHES, CHURCH 
VATICAN 

WANDERING JEW 


BIBLE 

AARON 
ABRAHAM 
ADAM 

CAIN 

DAVID 

EVE 

GOLDEN CALF 
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ISAAC 
JERUSALEM 
JEZEBEL 

JONAH, BOOK OF 
JOSHUA 
MELCHIZEDEK 
MOSES 

NOAH 


BIOGRAPHIES 

ALCUIN 

ALEXANDER 

ALEXANDER, MICHAEL SOLOMON 
ALEXANDER OF HALES 
ALEXEYEV, ALEXANDER 
AMBROSE 

AMULO 

ANACLETUS II, PETER PIERLEONE 
ANDREW OF SAINT-VICTOR 
ANSELM OF CANTERBURY 
AQUINAS, THOMAS 

ARBUES, PEDRO DE 

ARNALDO OF VILLANOVA 
AUGUSTINE 

AVITUS 

BAR HEBRAEUS, JOHANAN 
BARRUEL, AUGUSTIN 

BARTH, KARL 

BASHUYSEN, HEINRICH JACOB VAN 
BASNAGE, JACQUES CHRISTIAN (Basnage de Beauval) 
BATE, JULIUS 

BAUER, BRUNO 

BEA, AUGUSTIN 

BENEDICT 

BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX 
BERNARDINO DA FELTRE 
BERNARDINO DA SIENA 
BERTHOLD OF FREIBURG 
BERTHOLD OF REGENSBURG (Ratisbon) 
BONIFACE 

BORROMEO, CARLO 

BOSSUET, JACQUES BENIGNE 
BOUDIN, JEAN-FRANCOIS 
BRUNNER, SEBASTIAN 

BUCER, MARTIN 

BUDNY, SZYMON 

BUGENHAGEN, JOHANN 
BURCHARD OF WORMS 
BURCHARDUS DE MONTE SION 
CALIXTUS 

CALVIN, JOHN 

CAPISTRANO, JOHN (Giovanni) OF 
CARBEN, VICTOR VON 

CHIARINI, LUIGI 

CHRISTIANI, PABLO 

CHURCH FATHERS 

CLEMENT 

CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA 
CRISPIN, GILBERT (Gislebertus) 
CUSA, NICHOLAS OF 
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DAMIAN, PETER (Petrus Damiani) 

DIONYSIUS VAN RYCKEL 

DOMENICO GEROSOLIMITANO 

DOMINICANS 

DONIN, NICHOLAS 

DUNS SCOTUS, JOHN 

ECKHART, MEISTER 

EGIDIO DA VITERBO 

ELHANAN 

ELIANO, GIOVANNI BATTISTA 

ERASMUS OF ROTTERDAM 

EUGENIUS 

EUSEBIUS 

FABRI, FELIX 

FERRER, VICENTE 

FIOGHI (Fiocchi), FABIANO 

FLORUS OF LYONS 

FULBERT OF CHARTRES 

GELASIUS I 

GRATIAN (Franciscus Gratianus) 

GREGORY 

HADRIAN I 

HEBRAISTS, CHRISTIAN 

HELENA AUGUSTA 

HILDEBERT OF LAVARDIN 

HILDUIN 

HIRSCHENSOHN-LICHTENSTEIN, JEHIEL ZEVI 
HERMANN 

HONORIUS 

HOOGSTRAATEN, JACOB 

INNOCENT 

ISIDORE OF SEVILLE 

IVO (Ives) OF CHARTRES 

JACOB OF KEFAR SAKHNAYYA (Sama) 

JEROME 

JESUS 

JOHN THE BAPTIST 

JOHN CHRYSOSTOM 

JOHN PAULII 

JOHN XXII 

JOHN XXII 

JONA, GIOVANNI BATTISTA 

JUDAS 

JULIUS III 

JUSTIN MARTYR 

KOBIELSKI, FRANCISZEK ANTONI 

KOLLONITSCH, LEOPOLD 

LEAO, GASPAR DE 

LEO 

LEVERTOFF, PAUL PHILIP 

LUSTIGER, JEAN-MARIE ARON 

LUTHER, MARTIN 

MARGARITA, ANTON 

MARTIN 

MELITO OF SARDIS 

MOROSINI, GIULIO 

NEANDER, AUGUST 

NICHOLAS 

NIEBUHR, REINHOLD 

NIGRI, PETRUS 
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1. Christianity 


BroGRaPuies (continued) 


NOLA, ELIJAH BEN MENAHEM DA 
OBADIAH, THE NORMAN PROSELYTE 
ODO OF CAMBRAI 

ODO OF CHATEAUROUX 

ODO OF SULLY 

OLESNICKI, ZBIGNIEW 

ORIGEN 

OROSIUS, PAULUS 

PABLO DE SANTA MARIA (el Burguense) 
PAUL IV 

PAUL VI 

PAUL OF TARSUS 

PETER OF BLOIS 

PETER OF CLUNY 

PFEFFERKORN, JOHANNES (Joseph) 
PIERLEONI 

PIUS X 

PIUS XI 

PIUS XII 

POPES 

PORCHETUS SALVAGUS 
QUARESMIUS, FRANCISCUS 
RABINOVICH, JOSEPH 

RAMON LULL 

RATISBONNE BROTHERS 
RAYMOND DE PENAFORTE 
RUDOLPH 

RUEDIGER (Hutzmann) 

SIMON, RICHARD 

SIXTUS IV 

SULPICIUS SEVERUS 

TILLICH, PAUL 

WOLFF, JOSEPH 


ISLAM (SEE MUSLIM LANDS) 


KARAITES 
MAIN SURVEYS 
KARAITES 


BIOGRAPHIES 

AARON BEN ELIJAH 

AARON BEN JOSEPH HA-ROFE 
AARON BEN JUDAH KUSDINI 
ABRAHAM BEN JOSIAH TROKI 
ABRAHAM BEN JOSIAH YERUSHALMI 
ABRAHAM BEN JUDAH BEN ABRAHAM 
ABU AL-FARAJ HARUN IBN AL-FARAJ 
AFENDOPOLO, CALEB BEN ELIJAH 
AGA 

ALFASI, DAVID BEN ABRAHAM 

ALI IBN SULEIMAN 

AL-TARAS, SIDI IBN 


ANAN BEN DAVID 
AZARIAH BEN ELIYAH 

BABOVICH, SIMHAH BEN SOLOMON 
BALI ABRAHAM BEN JACOB 

BALI, MOSES BEN ABRAHAM 
BASHYAZI (Bashyatchi) 


BASIR, JOSEPH BEN ABRAHAM HA-KOHEN HA-RO’EH AL- 


BEGHI 
BEIM, SOLOMON BEN ABRAHAM 

BEN ZUTA ABU AL-SURRI 

BENJAMIN BEN ELIJAH 

BENJAMIN BEN ELIJAH DUWAN 
DANIEL BEN MOSES AL-QUMISI 

DARI, MOSES BEN ABRAHAM 

DAVID BEN BOAZ 

DAVID BEN HUSSEIN, ABU SULEIMAN 
DAVID BEN JOSHUA 

DAVID BEN SOLOMON 

ELIJAH BEN AARON BEN MOSES 
ELIJAH BEN ABRAHAM 

ELIJAH BEN BARUCH THE ELDER 
EZRA BEN NISAN 

FARAJ, MURAD 

FIRKOVICH, ABRAHAM (Even Reshef) 
FIRUZ 

GIBBOR, JUDAH BEN ELIJAH 
HADASSI, JUDAH (ha-Avel) BEN ELIJAH 
HASAN (Hussein) BEN MASHPAH 

IBN AL-HITIi, DAVID BEN SE ADEL 

IBN FADANJ (Fadanq) 

IBN SAQAWAYH (Sakuyah; Saquyah) 
ISAAC BEN SOLOMON 

ISAIAH BEN UZZIAH HA-KOHEN 
ISHMAEL OF ‘UKBARA 


ISRAEL (ben Samuel?) HA-DAYYAN HA-MAARAVI 


JACOB BEN REUBEN 
JACOB BEN SIMEON 

JAPHETH AL-BARQAMANI 

JAPHETH BEN DAVID IBN SAGHIR 
JAPHETH BEN ELI HA-LEVI 

JESHUA BEN JUDAH 

JOSEPH BEN NOAH 

JOSEPH BEN SAMUEL BEN ISAAC RODI 
JOSIAH BEN SAUL BEN ANAN 

JUDAH BEN ELI (Elan) 

KALAI, SAMUEL BEN JOSEPH 

KALFA, ISAAC BEN JOSEPH 

KAZAZ, ELIJAH 

KIRKISANI, JACOB AL- 

KUKIZOW 

LABANOS 

LEONOVICH 

LEVI BEN JAPHETH 

LUZKI, ABRAHAM BEN JOSEPH SOLOMON 
LUZKI, JOSEPH SOLOMON BEN MOSES 
LUZKI, SIMHAH ISAAC BEN MOSES 
MALINOVSKI, JOSEPH BEN MORDECAI 
MARZOUK, MOSHE 

MENAHEM BEN MICHAEL BEN JOSEPH 
MORDECAI BEN NISAN 
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MOSES BEN ELIJAH HA-LEVI CASTRO SARMENTO, JACOB (Henrique) DE 
MOSES BEN ELIJAH PASHA CASTRO TARTAS, ISAAC DE 
MOSES BEN SAMUEL OF DAMASCUS CORONEL CHACON, SIR AUGUSTIN 
NAHAWENDI, BENJAMIN BEN MOSES AL- COUTINHO 
NISSI (Nissim) BEN NOAH CURIEL 
PIGIT, SAMUEL BEN SHEMARIA CHIRINO 
POKI, JUDAH BEN ELIEZER CHELEBI DIAS, LUIS 
SAHL BEN MAZLIAH HA-KOHEN ABU AL-SURRI ENRIQUEZ BASURTO, DIEGO 
SAHL IBN FADL FARIA, FRANCISCO DE 
SALMON BEN JEROHAM FONSECA, DANIEL DE 
SAMUEL BEN DAVID GOMEZ DE SOSSA, ISAAC 
SAMUEL BEN MOSES AL-MAGHRIBI GRANADA, GABRIEL DE 
SAUL BEN ANAN HOMEM, ANTONIO 
SHAPSHAL (Szapszal) SERAYAH JESURUN 
SOLOMON BEN AARON (of Troki) JESURUN, REUEL 
SULTANSKY, MORDECAI BEN JOSEPH JUAN DE ESPANA 
TAWRIZI, JUDAH MEIR BEN ABRAHAM JUAN DE VALLADOLID 
TOBIAS BEN MOSES HA-AVEL (Or ha-Matik) LAGUNA, DANIEL ISRAEL LOPEZ 
TROKI, ISAAC BEN ABRAHAM LAMEGO 
ZEPHANIAH BEN MORDECAI LOBATO 
ZERAH BEN NATHAN OF TROKI LOPEZ, RODERIGO 

LOPEZ ROSA 

MACHADO 

4. MARRANOS MALDONADO DE SILVA, FRANCISCO 

GENERAL ENTRIES MENDES, DIOGO 
CHUETAS MESQUITA 
MARRANO MONTEZINOS, ANTONIO DE 
MARRANO DIASPORA NASI, GRACIA 
NEW CHRISTIANS NASI, JOSEPH 

NUNEZ 
BIOGRAPHIES NUNEZ, HECTOR 
ABENAES, SOLOMON OLIVER Y FULLANA, NICOLAS DE 
ABENATAR MELO, DAVID ORTA, GARCIA DE 
ABENDANA PAZ, DUARTE DE 
ABENDANA, ISAAC PENSO DE LA VEGA, JOSEPH 
ABOAB, IMMANUEL PINA, JACOB (Manuel) DE 
ABOAB, ISAAC DE MATTATHIAS PINEDA, JUAN DE 
ACOSTA, CHRISTOBAL PINTO DELGADO, JOAO (Mosseh) 
AGUILAR, DIEGO D’ PRADO, JUAN (Daniel) DE 
ALEMAN, MATEO PYRRHUS, DIDACUS 
ALVARES ROBLES, ANTONIO RODRIGUES 
AMES ROCAMORA, ISAAC DE 
ANTUNES RODRIGUES, DIONISIUS (Diniz) 
ARIAS, JOSEPH SEMAH ROJAS, FERNANDO DE 
ASSUMPGAO, DIOGO DA SANCHEZ, ANTONIO NUNEZ RIBEIRO 
AZEVEDO SENIOR, SOLOMON 
BARGAS, ABRAHAM DE SILVA, RODRIGO MENDEZ DA 
BARRASSA, JACOB SILVA, SAMUEL DA 
BARROS BASTO, ARTURO CARLOS DE SILVEYRA, MIGUEL DE 
BELMONTE SOLIS 
BERNAL TEIXEIRA, PEDRO 
BRUDO, MANUEL TEIXEIRA DE SAMPAIO, ABRAHAM SENIOR (Diego) 
BUENO TEIXEIRA PINTO, BENTO 
CACERES, FRANCISCO DE TORRE, ALFONSO DE LA 
CARDOSO TREVINO DE SOBREMONTE, TOMAS 
CARDOZO, ABRAHAM MIGUEL USQUE, ABRAHAM 
CARDOZO, ISAAC USQUE, SAMUEL 
CASTRO USQUE, SOLOMON 
CASTRO, DE VITORIA, FRANCISCO DE 
CASTRO, PEDRO DE ZACUTUS LUSITANUS 
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Current Reform Responsa (1969), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: BAT 
MITZVAH: J. Weissman Joselit, “Red-Letter Days,” in: The Wonders 
of America: Reinventing Jewish Culture 1880-1950 (1994), 89-133; S. 
Barack Fishman, A Breath of Life (1993); C. Koller-Fox, “Women and 
Jewish Education: A New Look at Bat Mitzvah,” in: E. Koltun (ed.), 
The Jewish Woman: New Perspectives (1976), 31-42; A.S. Cohen, “Cel- 
ebration of the Bat Mitzvah,” in: The Journal of Halakhah and Con- 
temporary Society, 12 (Fall 1986), 5-16; B. Sherwin, “Bar Mitzvah, Bat 
Mitzvah,” in: B. Sherwin, In Partnership With God: Contemporary 
Jewish Law and Ethics (1990); PE. Hyman, “The Introduction of Bat 
Mitzva in Conservative Judaism in Postwar America, in: yrvo An- 
nual, 19 (1990), 133-46; idem, “Bat Mitzvah,” in: Hyman and Moore 
(eds.), Jewish Women in America, (1998) pp. 126-128; Erica Brown, 
“The Bat Mitzvah in Jewish Law and Contemporary Practice,” in: M. 
Halpern and Ch. Safrai (eds.), Jewish Legal Writings by Women (1998), 
228-54; L. Katz, “Halakhic Aspects of Bar-Mitzvah and Bat-Mitzvah,” 
in: Journal of Jewish Music and Liturgy, 9 (1986), 22-30. 1.G. Marcus, 
The Jewish Life Cycle: Rites of Passage from Biblical to Modern Times ( 
2004) 105-23; R. Stein, “The Road to Bat Mitzvah in America,’ in: P. 
Nadell and J. Sarna, Women and American Judaism, (2001), 223-34; 
S. Friedland Ben Arza (ed.), Bat Mitzvah: Collected Writings and Re- 
flections (Heb., 2002). O. Wiskind Elper, Traditions and Celebrations 
for the Bat Mitzvah (2003); N. Joseph, “Ritual, Law, and Praxis: An 
American Response/a to Bat Mitsva Celebrations,” in: Modern Juda- 
ism, 22:3 (Fall 2002); idem, “When Do I Get To Say Today I Am a 
Jew?” in: D. Orenstein (ed.), Lifecycles, vol. 1 (1994), 92-93; M. Meyer, 
Response to Modernity: A History of the Reform Movement in Juda- 
ism (1988). A. Reiner, “The Attitude Towards Bat-Mitzvah Ceremo- 
nies - A Comparative Study of Contemporary Responsa,” in: Netuim, 
10 (2003), pp. 55-77. 


BARNA, VICTOR (Vic, formerly Gyozo Braun; 1911-1972), 
table tennis champion, winner of 22 world championships in 
singles, doubles, and team play. Born in Budapest to a printer, 
Barna learned table tennis playing at the local sports club be- 
fore joining the Hungarian national team that won the 1929 
Swaythling Cup. Barna won his first world singles title in 1930 
in Berlin, eventually winning five world singles titles, includ- 
ing four consecutively in the 1930s, plus 17 others in men’s 
and mixed doubles and team championships for Hungary. 
He also won several open tournaments in North America, 
Europe, and Australia. Barna’s singles career ended when his 
right (playing) arm was severely injured in an auto accident 
in 1935, though he continued playing doubles and indeed won 
the 1939 world championships in mixed doubles. Barna moved 
to France in 1936 and played there professionally, before mov- 
ing to England just before the outbreak of World War 11. He 
adopted British nationality and competed for Britain the rest 
of his career. He played his last world championships in 1954, 
when he was runner-up in the men’s doubles. Barna was noted 
for his legendary backhand drive, known as the “Barna Flick,’ 
and for being extremely agile on his feet, with terrific powers 
of anticipation and concentration. He is credited with popu- 
larizing the sport of table tennis worldwide. He was recog- 
nized in his native Hungary as “the most successful Hun- 
garian sportsman of the twentieth century.’ He wrote Table 
Tennis Today (1962). 


[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 
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BARNATO, BARNEY 


BARNACLE GOOSE MYTHS. The barnacle goose is a mi- 
gratory bird, whose winter habitat is the Arctic region, when 
it is seldom seen outside the Arctic circle. In summer, how- 
ever, large flocks are found on the western shores of the Brit- 
ish Isles and other parts of the temperate zone. According toa 
popular medieval fable, the barnacle goose was produced out 
of the fruit of a tree, or grew upon the tree attached by its bill 
(hence called the tree goose), or was produced out of a shell. 
This fable - the origin of which is obscure — was taken quite 
literally by both Jews and non-Jews, and in consequence it was 
a matter of doubt whether it was to be regarded as bird, fish, 
or acompletely distinct species. *Isaac b. Moses of Vienna (Or 
Zarua) quotes R. Tam - who was the first to deal with the sub- 
ject - as ruling that it may be eaten after ritual slaughtering 
like poultry. This decision was in opposition to the views of 
contemporary famous scholars who permitted it to be eaten 
in the same way as fruit. Samuel he-Hasid and his son *Judah 
he-Hasid of Regensburg agreed with R. Tam. R. *Isaac b. Jo- 
seph of Corbeil forbade it (Sefer Mitzvot Katan no. 210), as he 
regarded it as a species of shellfish. The Zohar (3:156) states 
that R. Abba saw a tree from whose branches grew geese. The 
Shulhan Arukh (yp 84:15) rules that birds that grow on trees 
are forbidden since they are regarded as creeping things. The 
fable was disputed, however, by various scholars but as late as 
1862 R. Bernard Issachar Dov *Illowy in New Orleans quoted a 
conflict of authorities whether it might be eaten and vigorously 
denounced those who would permit it. He too referred to the 
belief of many early naturalists that it grows on trees. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.G.T. Graesse, Beitraege zur Literatur und 
Sage des Mittelalters (1850), 80; Lewysohn, Zool, 362f., no. 515; Ginz- 
berg, Legends, 1 (1909), 32; 5 (1925), 50f.; Zimmels, in: Minhat Bik- 
kurim... Arje Schwarz (1926), 1-9. 
[Harry Freedman] 


BARNATO, BARNEY (Barnett Isaacs; 1852-1897), South 
African financier and mining magnate. Born in London, Bar- 
nato was educated at the Jews’ Free School and went to Kim- 
berley, South Africa, in 1873, during the diamond rush. He 
joined his brother Henry and they began buying diamonds as 
well as claims which were becoming unworkable as separate 
units. Within a short time the mines were bringing in an in- 
come of $9,000 a week. In 1881 the Barnato brothers formed 
the Barnato Diamond Mining Company, with capital of over 
$500,000. It soon rivaled the De Beers Mining Company of 
Cecil J. Rhodes, who was aiming at control of the diamond 
fields. The struggle between Rhodes and Barnato ended in 
1888 with the amalgamation of the two companies into the 
De Beers Consolidated Mining Company, in which Barnato 
became a life governor. In the same year he was elected to the 
legislative assembly of Cape Colony. With the discovery of the 
Witwatersrand gold fields, Barnato acquired large holdings in 
Johannesburg, where the Barnato group eventually became 
one of the big mining units. In 1895 his optimism and busi- 
ness acumen saved the Rand from a serious slump. He de- 
nounced the Jameson Raid of that year which was aimed at 
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II. RELIGION 
B. OTHER (continued) 


JUDEO-ARABIC LITERATURE 
JUDEO-FRENCH 


5. SAMARITANS 
MAIN SURVEYS 
SAMARITANS 


GENERAL ENTRIES 
AL-ASATIR 
DUSTAN 

GERIZIM, MOUNT 


BIOGRAPHIES 

ABU AL-FAT 

ABU AL-HASAN OF TYRE 
AMRAM DARAH 

BABA RABBAH 


Ill. JEWISH LANGUAGES & LITERATURE 


A. JEWISH LANGUAGES 


MAIN SURVEYS 

ALPHABET, HEBREW 

HEBREW GRAMMAR 

HEBREW LANGUAGE 

LINGUISTIC LITERATURE, HEBREW 
MASORAH 

PRONUNCIATIONS OF HEBREW 
PROSODY, HEBREW 

SEMITIC LANGUAGES 

YIDDISH LANGUAGE 


GENERAL ENTRIES 
ABBA 
ABBREVIATIONS 
ABRACADABRA 
ABRECH 

ABU 

ACADEMY OF THE HEBREW LANGUAGE 
ACROSTICS 
AKKADIAN LANGUAGE 
AKKUM 

ALEF 

ARAMAIC 

ASH 

AYIN 

BAAL HA-BAYIT 

BET 

BRIT IVRIT OLAMIT 
DALET 

FRANCOS (Franji) 
GIMMEL 

GREETINGS AND CONGRATULATIONS 
HAKETIA 

HAPAX LEGOMENA 

HE 

HET 

JEWISH LANGUAGES 
JUDEO-ARABIC 


JUDEO-GREEK 
JUDEO-ITALIAN 
JUDEO-PERSIAN 
JUDEO-PROVENCAL 
JUDEO-TAT 

KAF 

KOF 

LADINO 

LAMED 

MASORETIC ACCENTS 
MEDINAH 

MEM 

MIZRAYIM 

NAMES 
NEO-ARAMAIC 
NOTARIKON 

NUN 

OKHLAH VE-OKHLAH 
PE 

RESH 

SADE 

SAMEKH 

SHALOM ALEIKHEM 
SHIN 

TAV 

TET 

UGARITIC 

VAV 

YOD 

ZAYIN 


SCHOLARS 

ABRAHAM HA-BAVLI 

ALCALAY, REUVEN 

ALMOLI, SOLOMON BEN JACOB 

AUERBACH, ISAAC EISIG BEN ISAIAH 
AVE-LALLEMANT, FRIEDRICH CHRISTIAN BENEDICT 
AVINERI, YITZHAK 

AVRUNIN, ABRAHAM 

BAER, SELIGMAN ISAAC 

BARANOWICZ, DAVID ELIEZER 

BAR-ASHER, MOSHE 

BARDACH, ISRAEL (Isaac hen ftayyim Moses) 
BARTH, JACOB 

BEN HAYYIM, ZEEV 

BEN ZEEV, JUDAH LEIB 

BEN-ASHER, AARON BEN MOSES 
BEN-ASHER, MOSES 

BEN-NAPHTALI, MOSES BEN DAVID 
BEN-YEHUDA, ELIEZER 

BLAU, JOSHUA 

BUCHNER, ZE EV WOLF BEN DAVID HA-KOHEN 
BURSTEIN, ISRAEL 

CAMPEN (Campensis), Johannes Van 
CASTELL, EDMUND 

DOTAN, ARON 

EVEN-SHOSHAN, AVRAHAM 
GOSHEN-GOTTSTEIN, MOSHE 
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HARKAVY, ALEXANDER 

HAYYUJ, JUDAH (Jahah) BEN DAVID 

IBN BARUN, ABU IBRAHIM ISAAC BEN JOSEPH IBN 
BENVENISTE 

IBN JANAH, JONAH 

IBN QURAYSH, JUDAH 

IBN YASHUSH, ISAAC ABU IBRAHIM 

JACOB BEN HAYYIM BEN ISAAC IBN ADONIJAH 

JACOB KOPPEL BEN AARON SASSLOWER 

JEKUTHIEL BEN JUDAH HA-KOHEN 

JOSEPH BEN DAVID HA-YEVANI 

KADDARI, MENAHEM ZEVI 

KUTSCHER, EDWARD YECHEZKEL 

LARA, DAVID BEN ISAAC COHEN DE 

LERNER, HAYYIM ZEVI BEN TODROS 

LEVITA, ELIJAH (Babur) 

LIFSHITS, SHIYE-MORDKHE 

MANI, EZRA 

MENAHEM BEN JACOB IBN SARUQ 

MORAG, SHLOMO 

MORDELL, PHINEHAS 

MOSES BEN HA-NESIAH 

PLANTAVIT DE LA PAUSE, JEAN 

POLOTSKY, HANS JACOB 

SAMSON HA-NAKDAN 

SARFATTI, GAD 

SCHAECHTER, MORDKHE 

SCHNEIDER, MORDECAI BEZALEL 

SCHULMANN, ELIEZER 

STEINBERG, JOSHUA 

WARSHAWSKY, ISAAC 

WEINREICH, URIEL 

WIZEN, MOSHE AHARON 

YALON, HANOCH 

YEIVIN, ISRAEL 

ZAMENHOF, LUDWIK LAZAR 

ZAND, MICHAEL 


JEWISH LITERATURE 


MAIN SURVEYS 
LITERATURE, JEWISH 


GENERAL ENTRIES 
ANIMAL TALES 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 
BIBLIOPHILES 
BIBLIOTHEQUE NATIONALE 
BIOGRAPHIES AND AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 
BOOKS 

CHILDREN’S LITERATURE 
DIBBUK 

ENCYCLOPEDIAS 

ETHICAL LITERATURE 
FABLE 

FESTSCHRIFTEN 

FOLKLORE 

GOLEM 

KALILA AND DIMNA 
MANUSCRIPTS, HEBREW 
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PARABLE 

PRINTING, HEBREW 

SCIENCE FICTION AND FANTASY, JEWISH 
WANDERING JEW 


BIBLE IN JEWISH LITERATURE 
ABRAHAM 

ABSALOM 

ADAM 

AKEDAH 

ATHALIAH 

BABEL, TOWER OF 
BALAAM 
BELSHAZZAR 

BIBLE — IN THE ARTS 
CAIN 

CHERUB 

DANIEL 

DAVID 

DEBORAH 

ELIJAH 

ESTHER 

EZEKIEL 

GIDEON 

HEZEKIAH 

ISAAC 

ISAIAH 

JACOB 

JEPHTHAH 
JEREMIAH 
JERUSALEM 

JOB, BOOK OF 
JONAH, BOOK OF 
JOSEPH 

JOSHUA 
LAMENTATIONS, BOOK OF 
MOSES 

NEBUCHA DNEZZAR (Nebuchadrezzer) 
NOAH 

PSALMS, BOOK OF 
RACHEL 

RUTH, BOOK OF 
SAMSON 

SAMUEL 

SAUL 

SODOM AND GOMORRAH 
SOLOMON 

SONG OF SONGS 
TEMPLE 


C. HEBREW LITERATURE 


1. MEDIEVAL 
MAIN SURVEYS 
POETRY 


GENERAL ENTRIES 


ABRAHAM 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT 
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1. 


Medieval 
GENERAL ENTRIES (continued) 


ALLEGORY 

APOCRYPHA AND PSEUDEPIGRAPHA 

AZ ROV NISSIM 

BEN HA-MELEKH VE-HA-NAZIR 

BEN SIRA, ALPHABET OF 

BIOGRAPHIES AND AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 

BODLEIAN LIBRARY 

COLOPHON 

DANIEL, VISION OF 

DERASHOT HA-RAN 

ELIJAH 

ELIJAH, APOCALYPSE OF 

EXEMPLA OF THE RABBIS 

EXEMPLUM 

FICTION, HEBREW 

FOUR CAPTIVES, THE 

HAGIOGRAPHY 

INCUNABULA 

INSTITUTE FOR THE RESEARCH OF MEDIEVAL 
HEBREW POETRY 

LETTERS AND LETTER-WRITERS 

MAGIC 

MAQAMA 

MEKIZE NIRDAMIM 

MOSES, CHRONICLES OF 

MUSAR HASKEL 

NAJARA, ISRAEL BEN MOSES 

NEVU AT HA-YELED 

PARABLE 

PARODY, HEBREW 

PEREK SHIRAH 

PIYYUT 

PURIM-SHPIL 

TRANSLATION AND TRANSLATORS 

UZZA AND AZAEL 

WILLS, ETHICAL 


BIOGRAPHIES 

AARON HAKIMAN 

ABBASI, JACOB BEN MOSES IBN 

ABI ZIMRA, ISAAC MANDIL BEN ABRAHAM 
ABRAHAM BEN HALFON 

ABRAHAM BEN HILLEL (Ben Nissim) OF FOSTAT 
ABRAHAM BEN SHABBETAI HA-KOHEN (Zante) 
ABRAHAM BEN SOLOMON OF TORRUTIEL 
ABRAHAM OF SARTEANO 

ABULAFIA, EZEKIEL DAVID BEN MORDECAI 
ABULAFIA, TODROS BEN JUDAH HA-LEVI 
ABUN (Abuna, Bun) 

ACAN, MOSES DE TARREGA 

AHIMAAZ BEN PALTIEL 

AL-AVANI, ISAAC 

ALHADIB, ISAAC BEN SOLOMON BEN ZADDIK 
AL-HARIZI, JUDAH BEN SOLOMON 

ALI (ben David) 


ALTARAS, JOSEPH 

ALVAN BEN ABRAHAM 

ALVAREZ GATO, JUAN 

AMITTAI 

AMITTAI BEN SHEPHATIAH 

ARCHIVOLTI, SAMUEL 

ARYEH JUDAH HARRARI (ha-Yarbi) 

AVIGDOR, ABRAHAM 

BEDERSI, ABRAHAM BEN ISAAC 

BENJAMIN BEN AZRIEL 

BENJAMIN BEN HIYYA (Jehiel) 

BENJAMIN BEN ZERAH 

BERECHIAH BEN NATRONAI HA-NAKDAN 

BONAFED, SOLOMON BEN REUBEN 

CASPI, SAUL 

DAVID BEN AARON IBN HASSIN (Hussein) 

DAVID BEN MESHULLAM OF SPEYER 

DE PIERA, MESHULLAM BEN SOLOMON 

DE PIERA, SOLOMON BEN MESHULLAM 

DUNASH BEN LABRAT 

ELEAZAR BEN HALFON HA-KOHEN 

ELEAZAR BEN JACOB HA-BAVLI 

ELIJAH BEN ELIEZER PHILOSOPH HA- 
YERUSHALMI 

ELIJAH BEN SHEMAIAH 

ELIJAH CHELEBI HA-KOHEN OF ANATOLIA 

EZOBI, JEHOSEPH BEN HANAN BEN NATHAN 

FARISSOL, JACOB BEN HAYYIM (Comprat; Vidal) 

FRANCES, IMMANUEL BEN DAVID 

FRANCES, JACOB BEN DAVID 

GABIROL, SOLOMON BEN JUDAH, IBN 

GALIPAPA, MAIMON 

GALLEGO, JOSEPH SHALOM 

GERONDI, ISAAC BEN JUDAH 

GERONDI, SOLOMON BEN ISAAC 

GIKATILLA, ISAAC IBN 

GIKATILLA, MOSES BEN SAMUEL HA-KOHEN 

HARIZI, ABU ISAAC ABRAHAM 

HISDAI IBN HISDAI, ABU AL-FADL 

IBN AL-RABIB, ABRAHAM 

IBN ALTABBAN, LEVI BEN JACOB 

IBN AL-TAQANA, MOSES 

IBN BARZEL, JOSEPH 

IBN BILIA, DAVID BEN YOM-TOV 

IBN EZRA, ISAAC 

IBN EZRA, MOSES BEN JACOB 

IBN GHAYYAT 

IBN HABIB, MOSES BEN SHEM TOV 

IBN HASDAI, ABRAHAM BEN SAMUEL HA-LEVI 

IBN KAPRON, ISAAC 

IBN KHALFUN, ISAAC 

IBN MAR SAUL, ISAAC BEN LEVI 

IBN PAQUDA, DAVID BEN ELEAZAR 

IBN SAHL, JOSEPH BEN JACOB 

IBN SASSON, SAMUEL BEN JOSEPH 

IBN SHUWAYK, ISAAC BEN ISRAEL 

IBN ZABARA, JOSEPH BEN MEIR 

IBN ZABARRA, JUDAH 

IBN ZAKBEL, SOLOMON 

IMMANUEL (ben Solomon) OF ROME 
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ISAAC 
ISAAC BEN ABRAHAM HA-GORNI 
ISAAC BEN HAYYIM BEN ABRAHAM 
ISAAC BEN JUDAH 

ISAAC BEN JUDAH HA-SENIRI 
ISSACHAR, SIMHAH 

JACOB BEN ELEAZAR 

JACOB BEN JUDAH 

JACOB BEN NAPHTALI 

JACOB HA-KATAN 

JOAB THE GREEK (Ha-Yevani) 
JOHANAN BEN JOSHUA HA-KOHEN 
JOSEPH BAR NISSAN 

JOSEPH BEN ASHER OF CHARTRES 
JOSEPH BEN ISRAEL 

JOSEPH BEN JACOB 

JOSEPH BEN KALONYMUS HA-NAKDAN I 
JOSEPH BEN SHESHET IBN LATIMI 
JOSEPH BEN SOLOMON OF CARCASSONNE 
JOSEPH BEN TANHUM YERUSHALMI 
JOSEPH BEN UZZIEL 

JOSHUA 

JOSHUA BEN ELIJAH HA-LEVI 
JOSIPHIAH THE PROSELYTE 

JUDAH BEN ISAAC IBN SHABBETAI 
JUDAH BEN MENAHEM OF ROME 
JUDAH HALEVI 

JUDAH HA-LEVI BEI-RABBI HILLEL 
KALAI, JOSEPH BEN JACOB 

KALLIR, ELEAZAR 

KALONYMUS BEN KALONYMUS 
LEONTE (Judah) BEN MOSES 
MATTATHIAS 

MEIR BEN ELIJAH OF NORWICH 

MEIR BEN SAMUEL OF SHCHEBRESHIN 
MERECINA OF GERONA 

MEVORAKH HA-BAVLI 

MOSES BEN JOAB 

MOSES NATHAN 

OHEV BEN MEIR HA-NASI 

PHINEHAS BEN JACOB HA-KOHEN (Kafra) 
PHINEHAS BEN JOSEPH HA -LEVI 
ROSSENA, DANIEL BEN SAMUEL OF 
SAADIAH 

SAHULA, ISAAC BEN SOLOMON ABI 
SAMUEL HA-SHELISHI BEN HOSHANA 
SANTOB DE CARRION 

SHABAZI, SHALEM 

SHE ERIT HA-HAZZAN 

SILANO 

SIMEON BEN MEGAS HA-KOHEN 
SOLOMON BEN JUDAH HA-BAVLI 
SOLOMON SULIMAN BEN AMAR 
SOMMO, JUDAH LEONE BEN ISAAC 
YANNAI 

YEHUDI BEN SHESHET 

YOM TOV OF JOIGNY 

YOSE BEN YOSE 

ZARKO (Zarka), JOSEPH BEN JUDAH 
ZEBIDAH 
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2. MODERN 


MAIN SURVEYS 
HEBREW LITERATURE, MODERN 


GENERAL ENTRIES 
ALLEGORY 
BIKKUREI HA-ITTIM 
DAVID 

HA-ASIF 
HA-TEKUFAH 
JERUSALEM 
KIRJATH SEPHER 
LETTERS AND LETTER-WRITERS 
MOZNAYIM 

PARODY, HEBREW 


BIOGRAPHIES 

ADELMAN, URI 

AESCOLY, AARON ZEEV 
AGMON, NATHAN 

AGNON, SHMUEL YOSEF 
AHAD HA-AM 

AKAVYA, AVRAHAM ARYEH LEIB 
ALFES, BENZION 

ALMANZI, JOSEPH 

ALMOG, RUTH 

ALONI, NISSIM 

ALTERMAN, NATHAN 
AMICHAI, YEHUDA 

AMIR, AHARON 

AMIR, ANDA 

AMIR, ELI 

ANOKHI, ZALMAN YIZHAK 
APPELFELD, AHARON 
ARICHA, YOSEF 

ASHER, ISAIAH BEN MOSES HA-LEVI 
ASHMAN, AHARON 
AVIDAN, DAVID 
AVIGUR-ROTEM, GABRIELA 
AVINOAM, REUVEN 
AVI-SHAUL, MORDEKHAI 
BACHER, SIMON 

BADER, GERSHOM (Gustav) 
BALLAS, SHIMON 

BARASH, ASHER 

BARON, DEVORAH 
BARTOV, HANOCH 
BAR-YOSEF, YEHOSHUA 
BASSAN, ABRAHAM HEZEKIAH BEN JACOB 
BAT-MIRIAM, YOKHEVED 
BAVLI, HILLEL 

BE ER, HAIM 

BEHAK, JUDAH 

BEILIN, ASHER 

BEILINSON, MOSES ELIEZER 
BEILINSON, MOSHE 
BEJERANO, MAYA 

BEN YEHUDA, NETIVA 

BEN YIZHAK, AVRAHAM 
BEN-AMITAI, LEVI 
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2. Modern 


BrioGRAPHIES (continued) 


BEN-AMOTZ, DAHN 

BENJACOB, ISAAC 

BEN-NER, YITZHAK 
BEN-YEHEZKIEL, MORDEKHAI 
BEN-YEHUDA, HEMDAH 
BEN-ZION, S. 

BERDYCZEWSKI, MICHA JOSEF 
BERGSTEIN, FANIA 

BERKOWITZ, YITZHAK DOV 
BERNSTEIN, ORI 

BERSHADSKY, ISAIAH 

BERTINI, K. AHARON 

BIALIK, HAYYIM NAHMAN 
BICK, JACOB SAMUEL 
BIRKENTHAL, DOV BER 
BIRSTEIN, YOSSEL 

BLANK, SAMUEL LEIB 

BLOCH, SAMSON HA-LEVI (Simson) 
BOSAK, MEIR 

BRAININ, REUBEN 
BRANDSTAEDTER, MORDECAI DAVID 
BRAUDES, REUBEN ASHER 
BRAUNSTEIN, MENAHEM MENDEL 
BRENNER, JOSEPH HAYYIM 
BRESSELAU, MEYER ISRAEL 
BRILL, JOSEPH 

BROIDES, ABRAHAM 

BROIDO, EPHRAIM 

BURLA, YEHUDA 

CAHAN, YAAKOV 

CARMI, ISAIAH HAI BEN JOSEPH 
CARMI, T. 

CASTEL-BLOOM, ORLY 
CHOMSKY, DOV 

CHURGIN, YAAKOV YEHOSHUA 
COHEN, ISRAEL 

COHEN, SHALOM BEN JACOB 
DAGON, BARUKH (Asher David) 
DAYAN, YAEL 

DOLITZKI, MENAHEM MENDEL 
DOR, MOSHE 

DRUYANOW, ALTER (Asher, Avraham Abba) 
DYKMAN, SHLOMO 
EHRENKRANZ, BENJAMIN (Wolf) ZEEB 
EICHENBAUM (Gelber), JACOB 
ELISHEVA 

ELMALEH, ABRAHAM 

EPSTEIN, ABRAHAM 

EPSTEIN, ZALMAN 

ERTER, ISAAC 

EVER HADANI 

EYTAN, RACHEL 

FAHN, REUBEN 

FEDER, TOBIAS 

FEIERBERG, MORDECAI ZE EV 


FEINSTEIN, MOSES 

FEITELSON, MENAHEM MENDEL 
FERNHOF, ISAAC 

FEYGENBERG, RAKHEL 
FICHMAN, JACOB 

FISCHMANN, NAHMAN ISAAC 
FRAENKEL, FAIWEL 
FRANCO-MENDES, DAVID 
FRANKEL, NAOMI 

FREHA BAT AVRAHAM OF MOROCCO 
FRIEDBERG, ABRAHAM SHALOM 
FRIEDLAND, ABRAHAM HYMAN (Hayyim) 
FRIEDMANN, DAVID ARYEH 
FRISCHMANN, DAVID 

GALAI, BINYAMIN 

GELDMAN, MORDECHAI 
GILBOA, AMIR 

GILEAD, ZERUBAVEL 
GINZBURG, SIMON 

GNESSIN, URI NISSAN 
GOLDBERG, LEA 

GOLDENBERG, SAMUEL LEIB 
GOLDIN, EZRA 

GORDON, JUDAH LEIB 

GORDON, SAMUEL LEIB 

GOREN, NATAN 

GOTTLIEB, JACOB 

GOTTLOBER, ABRAHAM BAER 
GOURI, HAIM 

GREENBERG, URI ZEVI 
GROSSMAN, DAVID 
GUENZBURG, MORDECAI AARON 
GUR, BATYA 

GURFEIN, RIVKA 

HABAS, BRACHA 

HACOHEN, MORDECAI BEN HILLEL 
HA-EFRATI, JOSEPH 

HAEZRAHI, YEHUDA 

HALKIN, SIMON 

HAMEIRI, AVIGDOR 
HAMENAHEM, EZRA 

HAMON, AARON BEN ISAAC 
HAREVEN, SHULAMIT 

HAZAZ, HAYYIM 

HENDEL, YEHUDIT 

HILLELS, SHELOMO 
HOFFMANN, YOEL 

HOGA, STANISLAV 

HOROWITZ, YAAKOV 
HOURVITZ, YAIR 

HURWITZ, SAUL ISRAEL 

IMBER, NAPHTALI HERZ 

JAFFE, ABRAHAM B. 

KABAK, AARON ABRAHAM 
KADARI, SHRAGA 
KAHANA-CARMON, AMALIA 
KAMINER, ISAAC 

KAMSON, YAAKOV (Jacob) DAVID 
KANIUK, YORAM 

KAPLAN, PESAH 
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KARIV, AVRAHAM YIZHAK 
KARNI, YEHUDA 

KARU, BARUCH 

KATZ (Benshalom), BENZION 
KATZENELSON, BARUCH 
KATZENELSON, ITZHAK 
KATZIR, JEHUDIT 

KENAANI, DAVID 

KENAN, AMOS 

KENAZ, YEHOSHUA 

KERET, ETGAR 

KESHET, YESHURUN 

KIMHI, DOV 
KINDERFREUND, ARYEH LEIB 
KIPNIS, LEVIN 

KISHON, EPHRAIM 
KLAUSNER, JOSEPH GEDALIAH 
KOHEN-ZEDEK, JOSEPH 
KOVNER, ABBA 

KOVNER, ABRAHAM URI 
KURZWEIL, BARUCH 

K. ZETNIK 

LACHOWER, YERUHAM FISHEL 
LAMDAN, YIZHAK 

LANDAU, JUDAH LOEB (Leo) 
LAOR, YITZHAK 

LAPID, SHULAMIT 
LEBENSOHN, ABRAHAM DOV 
LEBENSOHN, MICAH JOSEPH 
LEIBL, DANIEL 

LENSKI, HAYYIM 

LETTERIS, MEIR (Max) 

LEVI, JOSHUA JOSEPH BEN DAVID 
LEVIN, ALTER ISAAC 

LEVIN, HANOCH 

LEVIN, JUDAH LEIB 

LEVNER, ISRAEL BENJAMIN 
LEVONTIN, JEHIEL JOSEPH 
LEWINSKY, ELHANAN LEIB 
LICHTENBAUM, JOSEPH 
LIEBRECHT, SAVYON 

LIPSON, MORDEKHAI 
LISITZKY, EPHRAIM E, 
LUBOSHITZKI, AARON 
LUIDOR, JOSEPH 
MANDELKERN, SOLOMON 
MANNE, MORDECAI ZEVI 
MAPU, ABRAHAM 

MARKSON, AARON DAVID 
MATALON, RONIT 

MEGGED, AHARON 

MEITUS, ELIAHU 

MELTZER, SHIMSHON 
MENDELSOHN, FRANKFURT MOSES 
MEZAH (SEGAL) JOSHUA HA-LEVI 
MICHAEL, SAMI 

MICHALI, BINYAMIN YIZHAK 
MIRON, DAN 

MIRSKY, AARON 

MISHOL, AGI 
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MOHR, MEIR 
MORPURGO, RACHEL 
MOSSINSOHN, YIGAL 
NATHANSON, BERNHARD (Dov Baer) 
OFEK, URIEL 

OMER, HILLEL 

OREN, RAM 

OREN, YIZHAK 

ORLAND, YAAKOV 

ORLEV, URI 

ORPAZ AVERBUCH, YIZHAK 
OVSAY, JOSHUA 

OZ, AMOS 

PAGIS, DAN 

PAPERNA, ABRAHAM JACOB 
PAPPENHEIM, SOLOMON 

PATAI, JOZSEF 

PENN, ALEXANDER 

PENUELI, SHEMUEL YESHAYAHU 
PERL, JOSEPH 

PERSKI, JOEL DOV BAER 
PINCAS, ISRAEL 

POMERANTZ, BERL 
POZNANSKY, MENAHEM 

PREIL, GABRIEL JOSHUA 

RAAB, ESTHER 

RABINOVITZ, ALEXANDER SISKIND 
RABINOWITZ, ELIAHU WOLF 
RABINOWITZ, YAAKOV 
RABINOWITZ, ZINA 

RAHEL 

RALL, YISRAEL 

RATOSH, YONATHAN 
RAVIKOVITCH, DALIA 
REGELSON, ABRAHAM 

REICH, ASHER 

REUVENI, AHARON 

RIBALOW, MENACHEM 

RIMON, JACOB 

RIMON, JOSEPH ZEVI 

RODIN, ELISHA 

ROKEAH, DAVID 

ROMANELLI, SAMUEL AARON 
ROSEN, ABRAHAM 

ROSENFELD, AHARON 
ROSENZWEIG, GERSON 
RUEBNER, TUVIA 

SACKLER, HARRY 

SADAN, DOV 

SADEH, PINHAS 

SALKINSON, ISAAC EDWARD (Eliezer) 
SCHAPIRA, NOAH 

SCHATZ, ZEVI 

SCHORR, NAPHTALI MENDEL 
SCHUR, ZEV WOLF (William) 
SCHWARTZ, ABRAHAM SAMUEL 
SENED, ALEXANDER 

SERI, DAN BENAYA 

SHAANAN, AVRAHAM 
SHABTAI, AHARON 
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C. HEBREW LITERATURE 
2. Modern 
BrioGRAPHIES (continued) 


SHABTAI, YAAKOV 

SHAHAM, NATHAN 

SHAHAR, DAVID 

SHAKED, GERSHON 
SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM 
SHALEV, MEIR 

SHALEV, YITZHAK 

SHALEV, ZERUYA 
SHALKOVICH, ABRAHAM LEIB 
SHALOM, SHIN 

SHAMI, YITZHAK 

SHAMIR, MOSHE 

SHAPIRA, HAYYIM NACHMAN 
SHAPIRO, ABBA CONSTANTIN 
SHENHAR, YITZHAK 

SHIMONI (Shimonovitz), DAVID 
SHIMONI, YOUVAL 

SHLONSKY, ABRAHAM 
SHNEOUR (Shneur), ZALMAN 
SHOFMAN, GERSHON 
SHOHAM, MATTITYAHU MOSHE 
SILBERBUSCH, DAVID ISAIAH 
SILBERSCHLAG, EISIG 
SILKINER, BENJAMIN NAHUM 
SILMAN, KADISH YEHUDA LEIB 
SIVAN, ARYE 

SMILANSKY, MEIR 
SMILANSKY, MOSHE 
SMOLENSKIN, PEREZ 

SMOLI, ELIEZER (Smoler) 
SOBEL, JACOB ZEVI 

SOBOL, YEHOSHUA 

SOKOLOW, NAHUM 

SOLODAR, ABRAHAM 
SOMECK, RONNY 

STAVI (Stawsky), MOSES 
STEINBERG, JACOB 
STEINBERG, JUDAH 
STEINMAN, ELIEZER 

STERN, MAX EMANUEL (Mendel) 
STERN, NOAH 

STRAUSS, ARYEH LUDWIG 
STREIT, SHALOM 

STRELISKER, MARCUS 
SUSSMAN, EZRA 

SUWALSKI, ISAAK 

SVERDLIK, ODED 

TABIB, MORDEKHAI 

TALPIR, GABRIEL JOSEPH 
TAMMUZ, BENJAMIN 
TAWIOW, ISRAEL HAYYIM 
TCHERNICHOWSKY, SAUL 
TCHERNOWITZ-AVIDAR, YEMIMAH 
TEMKIN 

TENE, BENJAMIN 
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TEVET, SHABBETAI 

TIDHAR, DAVID 

TOCHNER, MESHULLAM 
TRIWOSCH, JOSEPH ELIJAH 
TSALKA, DAN 

TWERSKY, YOHANAN 
UKHMANI, AZRIEL 
UNGERFELD, MOSHE 

VOGEL, DAVID 

WALLACH, YONA 
WALLENROD, REUBEN 
WEINBERG, ZEVI ZEBULUN 
WEISSBERG, ISAAC JACOB 
WEISSBERG, MEIR (Max) 
WEISSMAN, BARUCH MORDECAI 
WEITZ, JOSEPH 

WERBEL, ELIAHU MORDECAI 
WERSES, SAMUEL 

WESSELY, NAPHTALI HERZ 
WIESELTHIER, MEIR 
WOLFOWSKI, MENAHEM ZALMAN 
WOYSLAWSKI, ZEVI 

YAARI, YEHUDAH 
YALAN-STEKELIS, MIRIAM 
YEHOSHUA, AVRAHAM B. 
YEIVIN, YEHOSHUA HESCHEL 
YERUSHALMI, RINA 
YESHURUN, AVOT 

YIZHAR, S. 

YONATHAN, NATHAN 
YZRAELY, YOSSI 

ZACH, NATHAN 

ZAMOSC, DAVID 

ZARCHI, ISRAEL 

ZEITLIN, AARON 

ZELDA (MISHKOVSKY) 
ZEMACH, SHLOMO 
ZHERNENSKY, MOSHE ELIYAHU 
ZITRON, SAMUEL LEIB 
ZMORA, YISRAEL 


D. YIDDISH LITERATURE 


MAIN SURVEYS 
YIDDISH LITERATURE 


GENERAL ENTRIES 

BIOGRAPHIES AND AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 
BOBE-MAYSE 

BOVE-BUKH 

BRIYO VE ZIMRO 

CAMBRIDGE CODEX 

CANADIAN LITERATURE (YIDDISH) 
CHILDREN’S LITERATURE 
CZERNOWITZ YIDDISH LANGUAGE CONFERENCE 
GOLDENE KEYT, DI 

IN-ZIKH 

KHALYASTRE 

KI-BUKH 

KOL MEVASSER 
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KULTUR-LIGE 

MAYSE-BUKH 

MELOKHIM BUKH 

PARIZ UN VIENE 

SHMUEL BUKH 

SOVETISH HEYMLAND 
SWEATSHOP POETRY 

THEATER 

TOPLPUNKT 

TSUKUNFT 

VIDVILT 

YIDDISH THEATER, FOLKSBIENE 
YIDISHE SHTIME 

YIDISHER KEMFER 

YIDISHES TAGEBLAT 

YIVO INSTITUTE FOR JEWISH RESEARCH 
YUNGE, DI 

YUNGMAN, MOSHE 

YUNG VILNE 

ZE ENAH U-RE ENAH 


BIOGRAPHIES 

AARON BEN SAMUEL 

ABRAMOVITSH, SHOLEM YANKEV (Mendele Mokher 
Seforim) 

ABTSHUK, AVRAHAM 

ADLER, JACOB 

ALPERSOHN, MARCOS 

ALTMAN, MOISHE 

ALTSCHUL, MOSES BEN HANOKH 

ANSHEL OF CRACOW 

AN-SKI, S. 

ASCH, SHOLEM 

ASHENDORE, ISRAEL 

AUERBACH, EPHRAIM 

AUERBAKH, ROKHL 

AUSLAENDER, NAHUM 

AXELROD, SELIK 

AXENFELD, ISRAEL 

AYALTI, HANAN J. 

BAAL-MAKHSHOVES 

BASMAN BEN-HAYIM, RIVKE 

BASS, HYMAN B. 

BASSIN, MOSES 

BEIDER, CHAIM 

BERGELSON, DAVID 

BERGER, LILY 

BERGNER, HERZ 

BERINSKI, LEV 

BERKOWITZ, YITZHAK DOV 

BERLINER, ISAAC 

BERNSTEIN, IGNATZ 

BIALOSTOTZKY, BENJAMIN JACOB 

BICKEL, SOLOMON 

BICKELS-SPITZER, ZVI 

BILETZKI, ISRAEL HAYYIM 

BIMKO, FISHEL 

BIRNBAUM, SOLOMON ASHER 

BIRSTEIN, YOSSEL 

BLUM, ELIEZER 
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BOMZE, NAHUM 

BORAISHA, MENAHEM 

BOTOSHANSKY, JACOB 

BOVSHOVER, JOSEPH 

BRAININ, REUBEN 

BRESCH (Bres), JUDAH LOEB (Leo) BEN MOSES 
NAPHTALI 

BRODER, BERL 

BRODERZON, MOYSHE 

BRYKS, RACHMIL 

BUBLICK, GEDALIAH 

BUCHWALD, NATHANIEL 

BURSZTYN, MICHAL 

CAHAN, JUDAH LOEB (Lewis) 

CALOF, RACHEL 

CHAGALL, BELLA ROSENFELD 

CHARNEY, DANIEL 

CHMELNITZKI, MELECH 

CORALNIK, ABRAHAM 

DANIEL, M. 

DEMBLIN, BENJAMIN 

DER NISTER 

DIK, ISAAC MEIR 

DILLON, ABRAHAM MOSES 

DINESON, JACOB 

DLUZHNOWSKY, MOSHE 

DOBRUSHIN, YEKHEZKEL 

DOLITZKI, MENAHEM MENDEL 

DROPKIN, CELIA 

DYMOV, OSSIP 

EDELSTADT, DAVID 

EHRENKRANZ, BENJAMIN (Wolf) ZEEB 

EINHORN, DAVID 

ELBERG, YEHUDA 

EMIOT, ISRAEL 

ENTIN, JOEL 

EPSTEIN, MELECH 

ERIK, MAX 

ESSELIN, ALTER 

ESTRAIKH, GENNADY 

ETTINGER, SOLOMON 

FALKOWITSCH, JOEL BAERISCH 

FEFER, ITZIK 

FEIGENBAUM, BENJAMIN 

FEINBERG, LEON 

FELZENBAUM, MICHAEL 

FEYGENBERG, RAKHEL 

FININBERG, EZRA 

FOX, CHAIM-LEIB 

FRAM, DAVID 

FRIEDMAN, JACOB 

FUCHS, ABRAHAM MOSHE 

FUKS, LAJB 

FURMAN, YISROEL 

GEBIRTIG, MORDECAI 

GILBERT, SHLOMO 

GINZBURG, ISER 

GISER, MOSHE DAVID 

GLANTZ, JACOBO 

GLANZ-LEYELES, AARON 
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KACZERGINSKY, SZMERKE 
KAGANOWSKI, EFRAIM 
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BroGRAPHIEs (continued) 


GLASMAN, BARUCH 
GLATSTEIN, JACOB 

GLICK, HIRSH 

GLUECKEL OF HAMELN 
GODINER, SAMUEL NISSAN 
GOLDBERG, ABRAHAM 
GOLDBERG, BEN ZION 
GOLDFADEN, ABRAHAM 
GOLDHAR, PINCHAS 
GOLDIN, EZRA 

GOLOMB, ABRAHAM 
GORDIN, ABBA 

GORDIN, JACOB 

GORDON, MIKHL 

GORDON, SHMUEL 

GORELIK, SHEMARYA 
GORIN, BERNARD 
GORSHMAN, SHIRA 
GOTTESFELD, CHONE 
GOTTLIEB, JACOB 
GOTTLOBER, ABRAHAM BAER 
GRADE, CHAIM 

GREENBERG, ELIEZER 
GREENBLATT, ALIZA 
GROPER, JACOB 

GROSS, NAPHTALI 
GROSS-ZIMMERMANN, MOSHE 
GRYNBERG, BERL 
GURSHTEIN, AARON 
GUTMAN, CHAIM 
HAIMOWITZ, MORRIS JONAH 
HALKIN, SHMUEL 

HALPERN, MOYSHE-LEYB 
HARENDORE, SAMUEL JACOB 
HARKAVY, ALEXANDER 
HARSHAV, BENJAMIN 
HEILPERIN, FALK 

HELLER, BUNIM 

HERMAN, DAVID 

HERSHELE 

HIRSCHBEIN, PERETZ 
HIRSCHKAHN, ZEVI 
HOFFER, YEHIEL 

HOFSTEIN, DAVID 
HORONTCHIK, SIMON 
HOROWITZ, BER 

HURWITZ, CHAIM (Haykl) 
ICELAND, REUBEN 
IGNATOFF, DAVID 

IMBER, SAMUEL JACOB 
ISAAC BEN ELIAKIM OF POSEN 
IZBAN, SHMUEL 

JANOVSKY, SAUL JOSEPH 
JOFFE, JUDAH ACHILLES 
JUSTMAN, MOSHE BUNEM 
KACYZNE, ALTER 


KAHAN, SALOMON 
KALMANOVITCH, ZELIG 
KAPLAN, PESAH 
KARPINOVITSH, AVROM 
KASSEL, DAVID 

KATZ, ALEPH 

KATZ, DOVID 

KATZ, MENKE 

KATZ, MOSES 
KATZENELENBOGEN, URIAH 
KATZENELSON, BARUCH 
KATZENELSON, ITZHAK 
KAZDAN, HAYYIM SOLOMON 
KERLER, DOV-BER 
KERLER, YOYSEF 
KHARIK, IZI (Itzhak) 
KIPNIS, ITZIK 

KOBRIN, LEON 

KOENIG, LEO 
KOENIGSBERG, DAVID 
KORN, RACHEL HARING 
KOTIK, YEKHESKL 
KRANTZ, PHILIP 
KULBAK, MOYSHE 
KURTZ, AARON 
KUSHNIROV, AARON 
KVITKO, LEIB 

LANDAU, ALFRED 
LANDAU, ZISHE 

LAPIN, BERL 
LATTEINER, JOSEPH 
LEE, MALKE 

LEHRER, LEIBUSH 
LEIBL, DANIEL 
LEIVICK, H. 

LERER, YEHIEL 

LEV, ABRAHAM 

LIBIN, Z. 

LICHT, MICHAEL 
LIEBERMAN, CHAIM 
LIESSIN, ABRAHAM 
LINETZKY, ISAAC JOEL 
LIT VAKOV, MOSES 
LITVIN, A. 

LITVINE, M. 

LOCKER, MALKE 
LUDWIG, REUBEN 
LURIA, NOAH 

LUTZKY, A. 

MAGIDOV, JACOB 
MALACH, LEIB 
MANGER, ITZIK 
MANI-LEIB (Brahinsky) 
MANN, MENDEL 
MARGOLIN, ANNA 
MARINOFF, JACOB 
MARKISH, PERETZ 
MARMOR, KALMAN 
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MASTBAUM, JOEL 
MAYZEL, NACHMAN 
MAZE, IDA 

MEDRES, ISRAEL 
MENDELSOHN, SHELOMO 
MENDELSON, JOSE 
MESTEL, JACOB 

MILLER, SHAYE 
MINKOFF, NAHUM BARUCH 
MIRANSKY, PERETZ 
MOLODOWSKY, KADIA 
MUKDONI, A. 

MYER, MORRIS 

NADIR, MOYSHE 

NAIDUS, LEIB 
NEUGROESCHEL, MENDEL 
NEUMANN, YEHESKEL MOSHE 
NIGER, SHMUEL 
NISSENSON, AARON 
NOMBERG, HERSH DAVID 
OLEVSKI, BUZI 

OLITZKY 

OPATOSHU, JOSEPH (Joseph Meyer Opatovsky) 
ORLAND, HERSHL 
ORNSTEIN, LEO 
OSHEROWITCH, MENDL 
OYVED, MOYSHE 
PAPIERNIKOV, JOSEPH 
PERETZ, ISAAC LEIB 
PERLE, JOSHUA 

PERLOV, YITSKHOK 
PERSOV, SHMUEL 

PINSKI, DAVID 

PREGER, JACOB 
RABINOVICH, JOSE 
RABON, ISRAEL 

RABOY, ISAAC 

RASHKIN, LEYB 
RAVITCH, MELECH 
RAZUMNI, MARK 
REBECCA BAT MEIR TIKTINER 
REISEN, ABRAHAM 
REJZEN, ZALMAN 
RESSLER, BENJAMIN 
REZNIK, LIPE 

RIVKIN, BORUCH 
ROCHMAN, LEIB 

ROGOFF, HARRY (Hillel) 
ROLNICK, JOSEPH 
ROSENBLATT, H. 
ROSENFARB, CHAVA 
ROSENFELD, JONAH 
ROSENFELD, MORRIS 
ROSSIN, SAMUEL 

RUBIN, HADASSAH 
RUBINSTEIN, JOSEPH 
SALKIND, JACOB MEIR 
SANDLER, BORIS 
SAPHIRE, SAUL 
SCHAECHTER-GOTTESMAN, BEYLE 
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SCHNAPPER, BER 
SCHWARTZ, ISRAEL JACOB 
SCHWARZBARD, SHOLEM (Samuel) 
SCHWARZMAN, ASHER 

SEGAL, ESTHER 

SEGAL, JACOB ISAAC 
SEGALOWITCH, ZUSMAN 
SELIKOVITCH, GEORGE (Getzel) 
SFARD, DAVID 

SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM 
SHALOM ALEICHEM 

SHAMRI, ARIE 

SHAPIRO, LAMED 
SHAYEVITSH, SIMKH A-BUNEM 
SHEKHTMAN, ELYE 

SHMERUK, CHONE 

SHOMER 

SHPIGLBLAT, ALEKSANDER 
SHRAYBMAN, YEKHIEL 
SHTERN, ISRAEL 

SHTIF, NOKHEM 

SHULNER, DORA 

SHU MIATCHER-HIRSCHBEIN, ESTHER 
SIEMIATYCKI, CHAIM 

SIMON, SHLOME 

SINGER, ISAAC BASHEVIS 
SINGER, ISRAEL JOSHUA 
SPECTOR, MORDECAI 
SPIEGEL, ISAIAH 

SPIVAK, ELYE 

STEIMAN, BEYNUSH 
STEINBARG, ELIEZER 

STENCL, ABRAHAM NAHUM 
STERNBERG, JACOB 

STRIGLER, MORDECAI 
SUTZKEVER, ABRAHAM 
TABACHNIK, ABRAHAM BER 
TASHRAK 

TEIF, MOSHE 

TEITSH, MOYSHE 
TENENBAUM, JOSHUA 
TEPPER, KOLYA 

TKATCH, MEIR ZIML 

TOLUSH 

TRUNK, YEHIEL YESHAIA 
TSANIN (YESHAYE), MORDKHE 
TUNKEL, JOSEPH 

TUSSMAN, MALKA 
ULIANOVER, MIRIAM 
VEINGER, MORDECAI 
VERGELIS, AARON 
VINCHEVSKY, MORRIS 
WALDMAN, MOSHE 
WARSHAVSKY, YAKIR 

WARSH AWSKI, MARK 
WARSZAWSKI, OSER 

WEINPER (Weinperlech), ZISHE 
WEINREICH, MAX 
WEINSTEIN, BERISH 
WEISSENBERG, ISAAC MEIR 
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BARNAY, LUDWIG 


overthrowing the government of Paul Kruger, but interceded 
with Kruger to reduce the offenders’ sentences. Barnato was 
a colorful figure who loved to act in Shakespeare and sport 
fancy waistcoats. His wealth, financial shrewdness, and mode 
of living made him almost legendary. His vast interests, how- 
ever, imposed a considerable strain on him and on a voyage to 
England in 1897, apparently emotionally disturbed, he jumped 
overboard and was drowned. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Raymond, B.I. Barnato (1897); L. Her- 
rman, History of the Jews in South Africa (1935), 228 ff; R. Lewinsohn, 
Barney Barnato (1937); S. Jackson, The Great Barnato (1970). ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Wheatcroft, The Randlords (1985), index; ODNB 
online. 

[Lewis Sowden] 


BARNAY, LUDWIG (1842-1924), German actor. Son of 
the secretary of the Hebrew congregation in Budapest, Bar- 
nay had a remarkable career as a leading German actor, first 
in Bohemian Trautenau, then in Budapest, Graz, Leipzig, 
Vienna, and Frankfurt/Main. In 1874 he became member of 
the famous ensemble of Meiningen Hoftheater, with which he 
toured Europe and the U.S. several times. He distinguished 
himself in heroic roles in Schiller and Shakespeare, winning 
particular acclaim as William Tell and Mark Antony. Together 
with Adolph LArronge he founded the Deutsche Theater in 
Berlin in 1883. Despite his famous quarrels with the actor Jo- 
seph Kainz, he remained an influential and important figure 
in German theater life. In competition to LArronge, he was 
founding director of the Berliner Theater from 1887 to 1894 
and later he acted in Wiesbaden as director at the Koenigli- 
che Schauspielhaus Berlin and eventually at the Koenigliche 
Hoftheater in Hannover. His main achievement of lasting ef- 
fect was the foundation for the union of professional actors 
(“Genossenschaft deutscher Buehnenangehoeriger”) in 1871, 
which considerably improved the position of actors in Ger- 
man society. Barnay published his memoirs, Erinnerungen (2 
vols), in 1903. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ebert, Schauspieler werden in Berlin (1987), 
index; Brauneck, Theaterlexikon (1992), index. 


[Marcus Pyka (24 ed.)] 


BARNEA, EZRA (1935- ), hazzan, educator, and head of 
Renanot - Institute for Jewish Religious Music. Barnea was 
born in Jerusalem and from his youth was familiar with Se- 
phardi cantorial music. He studied with Shaul Abbud, au- 
thor of Shirei Zimrah, and with the Jerusalem cantor Moses 
Ner-Gaon. From the age of ten he was a chanter of the Torah 
readings and after his bar mitzvah a cantor in the Bukharan 
neighborhood in Jerusalem. In 1985 he opened a school for Se- 
phardi cantorial music in Jerusalem and was appointed in 1986 
the principal of Renanot in Jerusalem. In 1989 he received the 
Prize of the Ministry of Religious Affairs for his activities on 
behalf of Jewish music. Among his activities were the docu- 
mentation and production of recordings of traditional Jewish 
music, especially liturgical pieces recorded from cantors and 
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other knowledgeable individuals. He also organized a yearly 
conference on Jewish music during Hanukkah and published 
books and the periodical Dukhan on Jewish music. 


[Gila Flam (24 ed.)] 


BARNEA, NAHUM (1944~- ), Israeli journalist. Barnea was 
born in Tel Aviv. and graduated in history and political sci- 
ence from the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, where he be- 
gan his writing career on the university student newspaper. 
Subsequently, he joined *Davar, where he worked first as the 
paper’s Jerusalem affairs correspondent, then as the paper's 
representative in Washington, D.c., for six years, and later as 
a columnist. In 1981 he won the Sokolow prize for journalism. 
In 1982 he co-founded the *Koteret Rashit news magazine. 
After its closure due to economic difficulties, Barnea joined 
*Yedioth Ahronoth as a political columnist. He covered most 
important political, military, and economic stories in Israel. 
His reportage was characterized by broad knowledge, ana- 
lytic acumen, and the ability to give a perspective to events. 
These qualities, together with his regular presence at news 
events and an easy pen, made him one of the most widely 
read newspaper journalists in Israel. His son was killed in a 


Jerusalem terrorist attack. 
[Yoel Cohen (24 ed.)] 


BARNERT, NATHAN (1838-1927), U.S. businessman, public 
figure, and philanthropist. Barnert was born in Santomischel 
near Posen, Prussia, and was taken to the U.S. in 1849. After 
his travels in California during the gold rush, Barnert moved 
to Paterson, New Jersey, at 20, and opened a clothing estab- 
lishment. During the Civil War, he filled large contracts for 
Union Army uniforms, using his profits for business expan- 
sion and acquisition of real estate holdings. Barnert retired 
from mercantile life at the age of 40 to devote all his atten- 
tion to his profitable real estate interests. He used his capital to 
create a new industry in Paterson, the furnishing of supplies 
for paper mills. He also had great success in building large, 
modern textile mills as speculative projects. A Democrat in a 
normally Republican city, Barnert was elected to the Paterson 
Board of Aldermen in 1876 and 1879. He was elected mayor 
of Paterson in 1883 and 1889, and pursued a reform admin- 
istration. An observant Jew, Barnert never appeared at City 
Hall on the Sabbath or festivals. He was a devoted worshiper 
at Congregation Bnai Jeshurun, to which, in 1889, he donated 
the land and assumed construction costs for a new synagogue 
building, whose dedication was attended by President William 
McKinley. Barnert built a Hebrew school (1904), and a non- 
sectarian hospital and nurses’ home. Among his other phil- 
anthropic gifts were the construction of a synagogue for the 
Jewish community of Santomischel and an orphan asylum in 
Jerusalem. A statue of Nathan Barnert was dedicated in Pat- 
erson’s City Hall Square in 1925. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Baum, Biography of Nathan Barnert 


(1914). 
[David H. Panitz] 
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III. JEWISH LANGUAGES & LITERATURE 
D. YIDDISH LITERATURE 


IV. JEWS IN WORLD CULTURE 


BroGRAPHIESs (continued) 


WEITER, A. 

WELNER, PINCHES 
WENDROFF, ZALMAN 
WIENER, LEO 
WIENER, MEIR 
WISEMAN, SHLOIME 
WISSE, RUTH 

WOLF, LEIZER 
WOLPE, DAVID E. 
WOOG, MAYER 
YAKNEHAZ 
YEHOASH 

YOFFE, MORDECAI 
YUD, NAHUM 
YUDIKA 

ZABARA, NATAN 
ZARETZKI, ISAAC 
ZINBERG, ISRAEL (Sergei) 
ZUNSER, ELIAKUM 
ZYCHLINSKA, RAJZEL 
ZYLBERCWEIG, ZALMAN 


A. ART 
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MAIN SURVEYS 

ARCHITECTURE AND ARCHITECTS 
ART 

CARTOONISTS 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

SCULPTURE 


GENERAL ENTRIES 

AGGADAH 

AN-SKI COLLECTIONS 
ANTHROPOMORPHISM 

ART COLLECTORS AND ART DEALERS 
ART HISTORIANS AND ART CRITICS 
BEZALEL 

BOOKPLATES 

BOOKS 

CALLIGRAPHY, MODERN HEBREW 
CALLIGRAPHY AND WRITING MASTERS 
CARICATURES 

GLASS 

GOLDSMITHS AND SILVERSMITHS 
LION 

MEDALISTS 

MEDALS 

PARIS SCHOOL OF ART 

PORTRAITS OF JEWS 

PRINTERS MARKS 

STAMPS 

TYPOGRAPHERS 

TYPOGRAPHY 


BIBLE AND SECOND TEMPLE IN ART 
ABRAHAM 
ABSALOM 

ADAM 

AKEDAH 
ATHALIAH 

BABEL, TOWER OF 
BALAAM 
BELSHAZZAR 
BIBLE 

CAIN 

CHERUB 

COSTA, URIEL DA 
DANIEL 

DAVID 

DEBORAH 

ELIJAH 

ESTHER 

EZEKIEL 

GIDEON 
HABAKKUK 
HASMONEANS 
HEROD I 
HEZEKIAH 

ISAAC 

ISAIAH 

JACOB 

JEPHTHAH 
JEREMIAH 
JERUSALEM 

JOB, BOOK OF 
JOEL 

JONAH, BOOK OF 
JOSEPH 

JOSEPHUS FLAVIUS 
JOSHUA 

JUDAH MACCABEE 
JUDITH, BOOK OF 
MOSES 
NEBUCHADNEZZAR 
NOAH 

PSALMS, BOOK OF 
RACHEL 

RUTH, BOOK OF 
SALOME 

SAMSON 

SAMUEL 

SAUL 

SCROLL OF ESTHER 
SOLOMON 

SONG OF SONGS 
SUSANNA AND THE ELDERS 
TEMPLE 

TITUS FLAVIUS VESPASIANUS 
TOBIT, BOOK OF 


RITUAL ART 

AMULET 

AMULETS, SAMARITAN 
ARK 
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BASILICA IDELSON, BENJAMIN 
CEREMONIAL OBJECTS JACOBSEN, ARNE EMIL 
HANUKKAH LAMP JAKAB, DEZSO 
ICONOGRAPHY KAHN, ALBERT 
ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, HEBREW KAHN, ELY JACQUES 
MENORAH KAHN, LOUIS I. 

NEW YEAR'S CARDS KANTOROWICH, ROY 
PAPER-CUTS KARMI, DOV 
PAROKHET AND KAPPORET KAUFMANN, OSKAR 
PASSSOVER KAUFMANN, RICHARD 
PEWTER PLATES KIESLER, FREDERICK JOHN 
PORTAL KLARWEIN, JOSEPH 
SABBATH KRAKAUER, LEOPOLD 
SYNAGOGUE LAJTA, BELA 
TAGIN LAMBERT, PHYLLIS 
TOMBS AND TOMBSTONES LAPIDUS, MORRIS 
TORAH ORNAMENTS LASDUN, DENYS 

LE ROITH, HAROLD HIRSCH 

1. ARCHITECTURE LERNER, JAIME 
BIOGRAPHIES LEVI, RINO 
ABRAMOVITZ, MAX LIBESKIND, DANIEL 
ADLER, DANKMAR MALNAIL, BELA 
AGREST, DIANA MANDL, SAADIA 
ALDROPHE, ALFRED-PHILIBERT MANSFELD, ALFRED 
ALSCHULER, ALFRED MEIER, RICHARD 
BAERWALD, ALEX MENDELSOHN, ERIC 
BAUMGARTEN, SANDOR MESSEL, ALFRED 
BAUMHORN, LIPOT MEYER-LEVY, CLAUDE 
BLACK, SIR MISHA MINDLIN, HENRIQUE 
BLANKSTEIN, CECIL N. NEUTRA, RICHARD JOSEPH 
BOHM, HENRIK PERSITZ, ALEXANDRE 
BREUER, MARCEL (Lajos) POLSHEK, JAMES 
BRUNNER, ARNOLD PONTREMOLI, EMMANUEL 
BRYER, MONTE QITNER, ZSIGMUND 
BUNSHAFT, GORDON RATNER, YOHANAN 
DAVIS, HENRY DAVID RAU, HEINZ 
DE KLERK, MICHEL RECHTER 
DIAMOND, JACK REZNIK, DAVID 
EIDLITZ (Abraham Moses), ZERAH BEN MEIR ROGERS, ERNESTO 
EISENMAN, PETER D. ROSENBERG, EUGENE 
EIZENBERG, JULIE SAFDIE, MOSHE 
ELHANANI, ABA SAITOWITZ, STANLEY 
ELHANANI, ARYEH SCHINDLER, RUDOLPH M. 
ELTE, HARRY SCHUMACHER, GOTTLIEB 
FEUERSTEIN, BEDRICH SCHWARTZ, FREDERIC 
FRANK, JOSEF SHARON, ARYEH 
FREED, JAMES INGO STERN, ROBERT A.M. 
FREUND, VILMOS STRNAD, OSKAR 
GAD, DEVORAH TIGERMAN, STANLEY 
GANDELSONAS, MARIO VAGO, JOZSEF 
GEHRY, FRANK O. VAGO, LASZLO 
GOERITZ, MATHIAS YASKI, AVRAHAM 
GOLDBERG, BERTRAND ZELENKA, FRANTISEK 
GOODMAN, PERCIVAL ZEVI, BRUNO 
GORLIN, ALEXANDER 
GRUMBACH, ANTOINE 2. CARTOONING 
HAJOS, ALFRED BIOGRAPHIES 
HANSON, NORMAN LEONARD BLOCK, HERBERT LAWRENCE (“Herblock”’) 
HEGEDUS, ARMIN CAPP, AL 
HERMER, MANFRED CHAST, ROZ 
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IV. JEWS IN THE WORLD 
A. ART 
2. Cartooning 
BroGRAPHIES (continued) 


CRUMB, ROBERT 

CSUPO, GABOR (and Irene Klasky) 
EISNER, WILL 

ELDER, WILL 

ELISOFON, ELIOT 

FEIFFER, JULES 

FLEISCHER, MAX 

FRELENG, I. J. 


GARDOSH, KARIEL (Charles; “Dosh’) 


GODAL, ERIC 
GOLDBERG, RUBE 
GOLDWATER, JOHN 
GROPPER, WILLIAM 
HIRSCHFELD, AL 

KANE, BOB 

KANE, GIL 

KELEN, IMRE 

KIRBY, JACK (Kurtzberg) 
KURTZMAN, HARVEY 
LANGDON, DAVID 
LAZARUS, MEL 

LEE, STAN 

OPPER, FREDERICK BURR 
SHUSTER, JOE 

SIEGEL, JERRY 
SPIEGELMAN, ART 
STEIG, WILLIAM, SHREK 
STEINBERG, SAUL 

TIM 

TRIER, WALTER 

WEISZ, VICTOR (“Vicky”) 
ZEC, PHILIP 


3. PAINTING 
BIOGRAPHIES 
ABERDAM, ALFRED 
ABRAHAMS, IVOR 
ABSALON 
ADLER, JANKEL (Jacob) 
ADLER, JULES 
ADLER, MORITZ 
ADLER, SAMUEL M. 
ADLIVANKIN, SAMUIL 
AGAM, YAACOV 
AIZENBERG, NINA 
ALCONIERE, THEODORE 
ALECHINSKY, PIERRE 
ALTMAN, NATHAN 
ALVA, SIEGFRIED 
AMSHEWITZ, JOHN HENRY 
ANCONA, VITO D 
ANISFELD, BORIS 
APPELBAUM, MOSHE 
ARDON, MORDECAI 
ARIKHA, AVIGDOR 
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AROCH, ARIE 
ARONSON, DAVID 
ASCHHEIM, ISIDOR 
ASKNAZI, ISAAC LVOVICH 
ATAR, HAIM 

ATLAN, JEAN 

AUERBACH, FRANK 

AVNI, AHARON 
AXELROD, MEYER 

BACHI, RAPHAEL 

BACON, YEHUDA 
BAITLER, ZOMA 

BAK, SAMUEL 

BAKST, LEON 

BALLIN, JOEL 

BALLIN, MOEGENS 
BARCINSKY, HENRYK 
BARLIN, FREDERICK WILLIAM 
BARNET, WILL 

BARUH, BORA 

BAYEFSKY, ABA 

BECK, WILLY 

BEERI, TUVIA 

BELKIN, ARNOLD 
BENDEMANN, EDUARD JULIUS FRIEDRICH 
BENN 

BENN, BEN 

BEN-ZION (Weinman) 
BERENY, ROBERT 
BERGNER, YOSSL (Yosef L.) 
BERLEWI, HENRYK 
BERNSTEIN, MOSHE 
BERNSTEIN, THERESA 
BEZEM, NAPHTALI 
BIHARI, ALEXANDER 
BIRNBAUM, MENACHEM 
BIRNBAUM, URIEL 

BLAU, TINA 

BLOCH, MARTIN 

BLOOM, HYMAN 

BLUM, LUDWIG 

BLUME, PETER 

BOGEN, ALEXANDER 
BOLOTOWSKY, ILYA 
BOMBERG, DAVID 
BORENSTEIN, SAM 
BORNERIEND, JACOB 
BORNSTEIN, ELI 
BRAUNER, ISAAC 
BRAUNER, VICTOR 

BRAZ, OSIP 

BRAZER, ABRAM 
BRODSKII, ISAAK 
BROWN, AIKA 

BRUCK, LAJOS 

BRUCK, MIKSA 

BUDKO, JOSEPH 

CAGLI, CORRADO 

CAHN, MARCELLE 
CAISERMAN-ROTH, GHITTA 
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CARO-DELVAILLE, HENRI 
CARVALHO, SOLOMON NUNES 
CASSAB, JUDY 

CASTEL, MOSHE ELAZAR 
CASTELLAZZO, MOSES DA 
CENTERSZSWER, STANISLAWA 
CHAGALL, MARC 

CHAPIRO, JACQUES 
CHICAGO, JUDY 

CITROEN, ROELOF PAUL 
COEN, GIUSEPPE 

COHEN, BERNARD 

COHEN, HAROLD 

COHEN GAN, PINHAS 
COOPER, ALEXANDER 
CORCOS, VITTORIO 

COSTA, CATHERINE DA 
CZOBEL, BELA 

DANIELS, ALFRED 

DAVID, JEAN 

DE CHAVES, AARON 
DELAUNAY-TERK, SONIA 
DICKER-BRANDEIS, FREDERIKE 
DINE, JIM 

DONATI, ENRICO 

DONATI, LAZZARO 
EILSHEMIUS, LOUIS 
ENGELSBERG, LEON 
ESTEVENS, DAVID 
EZEKIEL, ABRAHAM EZEKIEL 
FEIBUSCH, HANS 

FEIGL, BEDRICH (Friedrich) 
FENYES, ADOLF 
FEUERRING, MAXIMILIAN 
FIMA 

FOX, EMANUEL PHILIPS 
FRAENCKEL, LIEPMANN 
FRANKENTHALER, HELEN 
FREEDMAN, BARNETT 
FRENKEL (Frenel), ITZHAK 
FREUD, LUCIAN 
FREUNDLICH, OTTO 
FRIEDLAENDER, JOHNNY 
FRITTA 

GARBUZ, YAIR 

GERSHUNI, MOSHE 
GERTLER, MARK 

GIKOW, RUTH 

GILBERT, INA 

GLUCK, HANNAH 

GOLUB, LEON 

GOTTLIEB, ADOLPH 
GOTTLIEB, MAURYCY 
GROSS, MICHAEL 
GRUNDIG, LEA AND HANS 
GRUNDMAN, ZWI 

GUSTON, PHILIP 

GUTMAN, NAHUM 
GUTTMANN, ROBERT 
HAAN, MEIJER DE 
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HAAS, LEO 
HALEVY, YOSEF 

HALTER, MAREK 

HART, SOLOMON ALEXANDER 
HAYDEN, HENRI 
HENSCHEL BROTHERS 
HERDAN, KURT LUCIAN 
HERLINGEN, AARON WOLFE 
HERMAN, JOSEF 

HERMAN, OSKAR 
HILLMAN, DAVID 

HIRSCH, JOSEPH 
HIRSCHFELD-MACK, LUDWIG 
HIRSHENBERG, SAMUEL 
HIRSHFIELD, MORRIS 
HOROVITZ, LEOPOLD 

IBN HAYYIM, JOSEPH 
INLANDER, HENRY 

ISER, JOSIF 

ISKOWITZ, GERSHON 
ISRAELS, JOZEF 
IVANYI-GRUNWALD, BELA 
JANCO, MARCEL 

JUSTER, GEORGE 

JUSTITZ, ALFRED 
KADISHMAN, MENASHE 
KAHAN, LOUIS 

KAHANA, AHARON 
KANOVITZ, HOWARD 
KARAVAN, DANI 

KARS, JIRI 

KATZ, ALEX 

KATZ, HANNS LUDWIG 
KAUFMANN, ISIDOR 
KEMPE, FRANZ MOSHE 
KESTLEMAN, MORRIS 
KIBEL, WOLF 

KIKOINE, MICHEL 
KIRSCHSTEIN, SALLI 
KIRSZENBAUM, JESEKIEL DAVID 
KISLING, MOISE 

KITAJ, R. B. 

KLEIN, YVES 

KLINE FRANZ 

KOLNIK, ARTHUR 

KOPF, MAXIM 

KOPPEL, HEINZ 

KOSSOFF, LEON 

KRAMER, JACOB 
KRASNER, LEE 

KRAYN, HUGO 

KRESTIN, LAZAR 
KUPFERMAN, MOSHE 
KUZKOVSKI, JOSEPH 
LASZLO, PHILIP ALEXIUS DE LOMBOS 
LAVIE, RAFFI 

LEVANON, MORDECAI 
LEVINE, JACK 

LEVITAN, ISAAC ILITCH 
LEVY, RUDOLF 
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3. Painting 


BroGRAPHIES (continued) 


LEVY-DHURMER, LUCIEN 
LICHTENSTEIN, ROY 
LIEBERMANN, MAX 
LIFSCHITZ, URI 
LISMANN, HERMANN 
LISSITZKY, EL (Lazar) 
LITVINOVSKY, PINHAS 
LOEVENSTEIN, FEDOR 
LOUIS, MORRIS 
LOZOWICK, LOUIS 
MAGNUS, EDUARD 
MAIROVICH, ZVI 
MANE-KATZ 

MANSO, LEO 
MARCOUSSIS (Marcous), LOUIS 
MARGO, BORIS 

MARIL, HERMAN 
MARYAN 

MAXY, MAX HERMAN 
MEIDNER, LUDWIG 
MENINSKY, BERNARD 
MENKES, ZYGMUNT 
MILICH, ADOLPHE 
MINTCHINE, ABRAHAM 
MODIGLIANI, AMEDEO 
MOHOLY-NAGY, LASZLO 
MOISE, THEODORE SYDNEY 
MOKADY, MOSHE 
MONDZAIN, SIMON 
MOPP 

MOSKOVITZ, SHALOM 
MOSLER, HENRY 
MUHLSTOCK, LOUIS 
MUTER (Mutermilch), MELA 
NADELMAN, ELIE 
NEIMAN, YEHUDAH 
NEWMAN, BARNETT 
NICHOLS, JACK 
NIERMAN, LEONARDO 
NIKEL, LEA 

NUSSBAUM, FELIX 
NUSSBAUM, JAKOB 
OFEK, AVRAHAM 
OLITSKI, JULES 
OPPENHEIM, MORITZ DANIEL 
OPPENHEIMER, JOSEPH 
ORLIK, EMIL 

OTTA, FRANCISCO 
PACHTER, CHARLES 
PAILES, ISAAC (Jacques) 
PALDI, ISRAEL 

PANN, ABEL 
PAOVLOTZKY, RAUL 
PASCIN, JULES 


PASTERNAK, LEONID OSIPOVICH 


PEARLSTEIN, PHILIP 
PERLMUTTER, IZSAK 
PICART, BERNARD 
PILICHOWSKI, LEOPOLD 
PISSARRO, CAMILLE 
PRESSMANE, JOSEPH 
PROBST-KRAID, RIZA 
RABIN, OSCAR 

RABIN, SAM 

RAPHAEL, WILLIAM 
RASKIN, SAUL 
RATTNER, ABRAHAM 
RAY, MAN 

REDER, BERNARD 
REISS, LIONEL 
REMBRANDT VAN RIJN 
RIVERS, LARRY 
ROGERS, CLAUDE MAURICE 
ROSE, HERMAN 
ROSENBERG, LAZAR 
ROSENTHAL, MAX 
ROTHENSTEIN, SIR WILLIAM 
ROTHKO, MARK 

RUBIN, REUVEN 
RYBACK, ISSACHAR 
SAFDIE, SYLVIA 
SALAMAN 

SALOMON, CHARLOTTE 
SALOMON, GESKEL 
SCHAMES, SAMSON 
SCHANKER, LOUIS 
SCHATZ, BORIS 

SCHOR, ILYA 
SCHWARTZ, MANFRED 
SEBBA, SHALOM 

SEGAL, ARTHUR 
SEGALL, LAZAR 
SELIGMANN, KURT 
SEROV, VALENTIN 
SHAHN, BEN 

SHEMI, MENAHEM 
SIMA, MIRON 

SIMON, SIDNEY 
SOLOMON, SIMEON 
SOLOMON, SOLOMON JOSEPH 
SOUTINE, CHAIM 
SOYER, MOSES 

SOYER, RAPHAEL 
SPERO, NANCY 

SPIRO, EUGEN 
STEINER-PRAG, HUGO 
STEINHARDT, JAKOB 
STEMATSKY, AVIGDOR 
STERN, IRMA 

STERNE, HEDDA 
STERNE, MAURICE 
STREICHMAN, YEHEZKIEL 
STRUCK, HERMANN 
SUTTON, PHILIP 
SZALIT-MARCUS, RACHEL 
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SZOBEL, GEZA 

SZYK, ARTHUR 
TAGGER, SIONA 
TATLIN, VLADIMIR E. 
TICHO, ANNA 
TIVOLI, SERAFINO DA 
TOPOLSKI, FELIKS 
TOWNE, CHARLES 
TWORKOV, JACK 
UHLMAN, FRED 
ULLMANN, ERNEST 
URY, LESSER 

VARLIN (Guggenheim, Willy) 
WALKOWITZ, ABRAHAM 
WEBER, MAX 

WEILL, SHRAGA 
WILSON, “SCOTTIE” 
WILSON, SOL 

WOLF, GUSTAV 
WOLLHEIM, GERT 
WOLMARK, ALFRED 
ZAK, EUGENE 
ZARITSKY, YOSSEF 
ZHITNITSKI, MARK 
ZIEGLER, ARCHIBALD 
ZUCKER, JACQUES 


4. PHOTOGRAPHY 


BIOGRAPHIES 

ARBUS, DIANE NEMEROV 
ARNOLD, EVE 
AVEDON, RICHARD 
BAR-AM, MICHA 

BING, ILSE 
BOURKE-WHITE, MARGARET 
BRENNER, FREDERIC 
CALLE, SOPHIE 

CAPA, CORNELL 

CAPA, ROBERT 
CARVALHO, SOLOMON NUNES 
EISENSTAEDT, ALFRED 
ERWITT, ELLIOTT 
ETTLINGER, MARION 
FRANK, ROBERT 
FREUND, GISELE 
FRIEDLANDER, LEE 
GIDAL, TIM 

GOLDIN, NAN 
HALSMAN, PHILIPPE 
HEARTFIELD, JOHN 
IZIS 

JACOBI, LOTTE 
KAGAN, ELIE 
KERTESZ, ANDRE 
LEIBOVITZ, ANNIE 
LEVITT, HELENE 
MARK, MARY ELLEN 
MEYEROWITZ, JOEL 
NEWMAN, ARNOLD 
NEWTON, HELMUT 
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PENN, IRVING 

PLACHY, SYLVIA 

RINGL & PIT (STERN, GRETE; ROSENBERG AUERBACH, 
ELLEN) 

RUBIN, GAIL 

RUBINGER, DAVID 

SALOMON, ERICH 

SEYMOUR, DAVID 

SISKIND, AARON 

STIEGLITZ, ALFRED 

STRAND, PAUL 

VISHNIAC, ROMAN 

WEEGEE 

WINOGRAND, GARRY 


5. SCULPTURE 


BIOGRAPHIES 
ANTOKOLSKI, MARK (Mordecai) 
ARONSON, NAUM LVOVICH 
ASTRUC, ZACHARIE 
BAIZERMAN, SAUL 

BASKIN, LEONARD 

BEER, SAMUEL FRIEDRICH 
BEN-ZVI, ZEEV 
BERNSTEIN-SINAIEFF, LEOPOLD 
BLAZKO, MARTIN 

BLOC, ANDRE 
BOKROS-BIRMAN, DEZSO (Desiderius) 
BOROFSKY, JONATHAN 
CARO, SIR ANTHONY 

DA COSTA, JOSEPH MENDES 
DANZIGER, ITZHAK 
DAVIDSON, JO 

EHRLICH, GEORG 

ELKAN, BENNO 

ENGEL, JOZSEF 

EPSTEIN, SIR JACOB 
ETROG, SOREL 

EZEKIEL, MOSES JACOB 
FEIGIN, DOV 

FERBER, HERBERT 
FREIFELD, ABRAHAM 
FRENKEL, VERA 
GLICENSTEIN, ENRICO 
GLID, NANDOR 

GORDON, WILLY 

GROSS, CHAIM 
GUENZBURG, ILYA YAKOVLEVICH 
GUTFREUND, OTTO 
HABER, SHAMAI 
HANNEMANN, PABLO 
HARKAVY, MINNA 
ISENSTEIN, KURT HARALD 
KOENIG, GHISHA 

KOGAN, MOYSE 

KORMIS, FRED 

KOSICE, GYULA 

KOTTLER, MOSES 
KREMEGNE, PINCHAS 
LASSAW, IBRAM 
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5. Sculpture 
BrioGRAPHIES (continued) 


LEVINE, LES 
LEWITT, SOL 

LIPCHITZ, JACQUES (Chaim Jacob) 
LIPSHITZ, ISRAEL LIPPY 

LIPTON, SEYMOUR 

LISHANSKY, BATYA 

MARGOULIES, BERTHA 
MELNIKOFF, AVRAHAM 
MEYEROWITZ, HERBERT VLADIMIR 
NEIZVESTNY, ERNST 

NEMON, OSCAR 

NEVELSON, LOUISE 

NOSSIG, ALFRED 

ORLOFF, CHANA 

PALOMBO, DAVID 


PEVSNER, ANTON AND NAUM NEHEMIA (Gabo) 


RAPAPORT, NATHAN 
ROTHSTEIN, IRMA 
SCHOEFFER, NICOLAS 
SCHOTTLANDER, BERNARD 
SCHOTZ, BENNO 
SEGAL, GEORGE 
SERRA, RICHARD 
SHEMI, YEHIEL 
SINGER, YVONNE 
STERNSCHUSS, MOSHE 
TEVET, NAHUM 
TEWI, THEA 
TUMARKIN, IGAEL 
ULLMAN, MICHA 
VOGEL, KAREL 
WAGNER, SIEGFRIED 
WALD, HERMAN 
WERNER, MICHAEL 
ZADIKOW, ARNOLD 
ZADKINE, OSSIP 
ZORACH, WILLIAM 
ZVIA 


6. OTHER 
BIOGRAPHIES 
ABRAMSON 
ADLER, FRIEDRICH 
ARON 
BRENNER, VICTOR 
COHEN, ELISHEVA 
GAMES, ABRAM 
GRILICHES, AVENIR 
HEINE, THOMAS THEODOR 
JESI, SAMUEL 
JOEL BEN SIMEON 
JOSEPH HA-ZAREFATI 
KALMAN, MAIRA 
KALMAN, TIBOR 
KAPLAN, ANATOLI LVOVICH 


KRUGER, BARBARA 
LASANSKY, MAURICIO 

LE BE, GUILLAUME 

LE WITT, JAN 

LILIEN, EPHRAIM MOSES 

MARIANOS 

MERZER, ARIEH 

MOREH, MORDECAI 

MYERS, MYER 

OFIR, ARIE 

OSTROWER, FEYGA 

PINS, JACOB 

RIE, DAME LUCIE 

ROTHENSTEIN (WILLIAM), MICHAEL 
SIMON, JEAN HENRI 

SOLDI (-Colbert), EMILE-ARTHUR 
SONNABEND, YOLANDA 

SZIGETI, IMRE 

TEMPLO, JACOB JUDAH (ARYEH) LEON 
TREBITSCH, MOSES LOEB BEN WOLF 
VINCZE, PAUL 

WIENER 

WOLPERT, LUDWIG YEHUDA 


Scholars, Critics, Collectors, Dealers 
AMISHAI-MAISELS, ZIVA 
BARASCH, MOSHE 
BARTHOLDY, JACOB 
BERENSON, BERNARD 
BERSOHN, MATTHIAS 

BIHALJI MERIN, OTO 
CASSIRER, PAUL 
COHN-WIENER, ERNST 

DAVIS, SIR EDMUND 

DUVEEN 

DUVEEN, JOSEPH, LORD 
ETTINGHAUSEN, RICHARD 
FLECHTHEIM, ALFRED 
GAMZU, HAYYIM 

GOMBRICH, SIR ERNST 
GUTMANN, JOSEPH 

HALLO, RUDOLF 

HAMMER, ARMAND 
HIRSHHORN, JOSEPH HERMAN 
IBN HAYYIM, ABRAHAM BEN JUDAH 
KAHNWEILER, DANIEL-HENRY 
KOLB, LEON 

NAMENYI, ERNEST (Erno) 
NARKISS, BEZALEL 

NARKISS, MORDECHAI 

OPPE, ADOLPH 

OSBORN, MAX 

PANOFSKY, ERWIN 
ROSENBERG, HAROLD 
SCHAPIRO, MEYER 

SPITZER, FREDERICK 

TALPIR, GABRIEL JOSEPH 
WERTHEIMER, ASHER 
WILDENSTEIN 

WITTKOWER, RUDOLF J. 
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B. LITERATURE 


BULGARIAN LITERATURE 
MAIN SURVEYS 
BULGARIAN LITERATURE 


BIOGRAPHIES 
PETROV, VALERY 
WAGENSTEIN, ANGEL 


CZECHOSLOVAK LITERATURE 
MAIN SURVEYS 
CZECHOSLOVAK LITERATURE 


BIOGRAPHIES 
ASKENAZY, LUDVIK 
BONN, HANUS 

BOR, JOSEF 

DAGAN, AVIGDOR 
DOSTAL, ZENO 
EISNER, PAVEL (Paul) 
FISCHER, OTOKAR 
FRYD, NORBERT (Nora) 
GELLNER, FRANTISEK 
GOLDFLAM, ARNOST 
GOLDSTUECKER, EDUARD 
GOTTLIEB, FRANTISEK 
GROSMAN, LADISLAV 
HOFFMANN, CAMILL 
HOSTOVSKY, EGON 
KAFKA, FRANTISEK 
KAPPER, SIEGFRIED (Vitezslav) 
KLIMA, IVAN 

KNIEZA, EMIL 

KOHN, SALOMON 
KRAUS, FRANTISEK R. 
KRAUS, IVAN 

KRAUS, OTA 

LANGER, FRANTISEK 
LANGER, JIRi MORDECHAI 
LAUB, GABRIEL 

LEDA, EDUARD 
LISTOPAD, FRANTISEK 
LUSTIG, ARNOST 
OLBRACHT, IVAN 
ORNEST, OTA 

ORTEN, JIRI 

PAVEL, OTA 

PICK, JIRI ROBERT 
POLACEK, KAREL 
RAKOUS, VOJTECH 
ROTTOVA, INNA 
SALUS, HUGO 

SIDON, KAROL EFRAIM 
SPITZER, JURAJ 

UHDE, MILAN 
VOHRYZEK, JOSEF 
VRCHLICKY, JAROSLAV 
WEIL, JIRI 

WEINER, RICHARD 
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ZEYER, JULIUS 


DUTCH LITERATURE 
MAIN SURVEYS 
DUTCH LITERATURE 


BIOGRAPHIES 

BRUGGEN, CARRY VAN 

CAMPEN, MICHEL HERMAN VAN 
CORREA, ISABEL REBECCA DE 
COSTA, ISAAC DA 

DE LIMA, JOSEPH SUASSO 

HAAN, JACOB ISRAEL DE 
HEIJERMANS, HERMAN 
HERTZVELD-HIJMANS, ESTELLA 
HERZBERG, ABEL JACOB 

LOGGEM, MANUEL VAN 

MINCO, MARGA 

MULISCH, HARRY 

PRAAG, SIEGFRIED EMANUEL VAN 
QUERIDO, ISRAEL 

VAN VRIESLAND, VICTOR EMANUEL 
VROMAN, LEO 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 
MAIN SURVEYS 

ENGLISH LITERATURE 

SOUTH AFRICAN LITERATURE 
UNITED STATES LITERATURE 


GENERAL ENTRIES 
CHILDREN’S LITERATURE 


BIOGRAPHIES 

AARONSON, LAZARUS LEONARD 
ABSE, DANNIE 

ADAMS, HANNAH 

AGUILAR, GRACE 

ALTER, ROBERT B. 

ALVAREZ, ALFRED 

ANGOFF, CHARLES 

ANTIN, MARY 

APPLE, MAX 

ASIMOV, ISAAC 

AUSLANDER, JOSEPH 
AUSTER, PAUL 

BARON, JOSEPH ALEXANDER 
BAUM, VICKI 

BEHRMAN, SAMUEL NATHANIEL 
BELLOW, SAUL 

BERCOVICI, KONRAD 
BERCOVITCH, SACVAN 
BLAKE, WILLIAM 
BLANKFORT, MICHAEL S. 
BLOOM, HAROLD 

BOAS, FREDERICK SAMUEL 
BODENHEIM, MAXWELL 
BRINIG, MYRON 

BRODY, ALTER 

BRONER, ESTHER M. 
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4. English Literature 


BrioGRAPHIES (continued) 


BROOKNER, ANITA 
BROWNING, ROBERT 
BRUSTEIN, ROBERT SANFORD 
BUKIET, MELVIN JULES 
BUSCH, CHARLES 
BYRON, GEORGE GORDON, LORD 
CAHAN, ABRAHAM 
CALISHER, HORTENSE 
CANADIAN LITERATURE 
CECIL, HENRY 

CHABON, MICHAEL 
CHARLES, GERDA 
CHAUCER, GEOFFREY 
CHAYEFSKY, PADDY 
CHODOROV, EDWARD 
CHODOROV, JEROME 
COHEN, ARTHUR A. 
COHEN, JOHN MICHAEL 
COHEN, LEONARD 
COHEN, MATT 

COHEN, ROSE GOLLUP 
COURNOS, JOHN 
CUMBERLAND, RICHARD 
DAHLBERG, EDWARD 
DAICHES, DAVID 
DALESKI, HILLEL 
DAVENPORT, MARCIA 
DAVIDSON, LIONEL 

DE CASSERES, BENJAMIN 
DEUTSCH, BABBETTE 
DICKENS, CHARLES 

D ISRAELI, ISAAC 

ELIOT, GEORGE 

ELKIN, STANLEY 
ELLMANN, RICHARD 
EMANUEL, WALTER LEWIS 
EPHRON, NORA 
EPSTEIN, LESLIE 
EPSTEIN, MORRIS 
EPSTEIN, SEYMOUR 
EZEKIEL, NISSIM 
FADIMAN, CLIFTON 
FALK, BERNARD 

FALK, MARCIA 

FARHI, MORIS 

FARJEON, BENJAMIN LEOPOLD 
FAST, HOWARD MELVIN 
FEARING, KENNETH 
FEINSTEIN, ELAINE 
FELDMAN, IRVING 
FERBER, EDNA 

FIEDLER, LESLIE AARON 
FINEMAN, IRVING 
FISCH, HAROLD 


FISH, STANLEY 

FRANK, WALDO DAVID 
FRANKAU 

FRANKEN, ROSE 

FRANKS, BILHAH ABIGAIL LEVY 
FREEMAN, JOSEPH 
FRIEDMAN, BRUCE JAY 
FUCHS, DANIEL 

GABRIEL, GILBERT W. 
GAMORAN, MAMIE 
GASSNER, JOHN 

GELBER, JACK 

GEORGE, WALTER LIONEL 
GERSHON, KAREN 
GINSBERG, ALLEN 

GLASS, MONTAGUE MARSDEN 
GLUCK, LOUISE 

GOLD, HERBERT 

GOLD, MICHAEL 
GOLDBERG, ISAAC 
GOLDEN, HARRY LEWIS 
GOLDING, LOUIS 
GOLDMAN, WILLIAM 
GOLDSTEIN, REBECCA 
GOLLER, IZAK 

GOODMAN, ALLEGRA 
GORDIMER, NADINE 
GORDON, SAMUEL 

GREEN, GERALD 
GREENBERG, JOANNE 
GREENBERG, SAMUEL BERNARD 
GROSS, JOHN JACOB 
GROSSMAN, ALLEN 

HALL, OWEN 

HALPER, ALBERT 
HAMBURGER, MICHAEL 
HARRIS, MARK 

HART, MOSS 

HECHT, BEN 

HELLER, JOSEPH 
HELLINGER, MARK 
HELLMAN, LILLIAN FLORENCE 
HENRY, EMMA 

HINDUS, MAURICE GERSCHON 
HIRSCH, ERIC DONALD 
HOBSON, LAURA Z. 
HOLLANDER, JOHN 
HOROVITZ, ISRAEL 

HOWE, IRVING 

HUDSON, STEPHEN 
HURST, FANNIE 

IGNATOW, DAVID 

ISAACS, JACOB 

ISAACS, SUSAN 

JACOB, NAOMI ELLINGTON 
JACOBSON, DAN 
JACOBSON, HOWARD 
JAFFE, RONA 

JHABVALA, RUTH PRAWER 
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JONG, ERICA 
JOSIPOVICI, GABRIEL 
JUDAH, SAMUEL BENJAMIN HELBERT 
KALMAN, MAIRA 

KANIN, GARSON 
KANOVICH, GRIGORY 
KAPLAN, JOHANNA 
KARMEL, ILONA 
KAUFMAN, BEL 
KAUFMAN, GEORGE SIMON 
KAZIN, ALFRED 
KELLERMAN, FAYE 
KELLERMAN, JONATHAN 
KEMELMAN, HARRY 
KERSH, GERALD 
KINGSLEY, SIDNEY 
KINROSS, ALBERT 

KLEIN, ABRAHAM MOSES 
KLEPFISZ, IRENA 

KOBER, ARTHUR 

KOCH, KENNETH 
KOESTLER, ARTHUR 
KOMROFF, MANUEL 
KOPIT, ARTHUR 

KOPS, BERNARD 
KOSINSKI, JERZY 
KRAMER, LARRY 

KRAMM, JOSEPH 

KRANTZ, JUDITH 
KREISEL, HENRY 
KREYMBORG, ALFRED 
KRONENBERGER, LOUIS 
KROOK, DOROTHEA 
KUNITZ, STANLEY JASSPON 
KUSHNER, TONY 
LAURENTS, ARTHUR 
LAWSON, JOHN HOWARD 
LAYTON, IRVING 
LAZARUS, EMMA 

LEAVIS, QUEENIE DOROTHY 
LEE, SIR SIDNEY 
LEFTWICH, JOSEPH 
LEVERSON, ADA 
LEVERTOV, DENISE 
LEVIANT, CURT 

LEVIN, HARRY 

LEVIN, IRA 

LEVIN, MEYER 

LEVINE, NORMAN 
LEVINSON, OLGA 

LEVY, AMY 

LEVY, BENN WOLFE 
LEWIS, LEOPOLD DAVIS 
LEWISOHN, LUDWIG 
LIBERMAN, SERGE 
LIEBERMAN, ELIAS 
LITVINOFF, EMANUEL 
LOWENTHAL, MARVIN 
LYONS, ALBERT MICHAEL NEIL 
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MAILER, NORMAN 
MALAMUD, BERNARD 
MALTZ, ALBERT 

MAMET, DAVID 

MANDEL, ELI 
MANKOWITZ, WOLFE 
MARCUS, FRANK 
MARLOWE, CHRISTOPHER 
MARTIN, DAVID 
MAYNARD, FREDELLE BRUSER 
MERRICK, LEONARD 
MEYERSTEIN, EDWARD HARRY WILLIAM 
MICHAELS, ANNE 

MIKES, GEORGE 

MILLER, ARTHUR 

MILLIN, SARAH GERTRUDE 
MILTON, JOHN 

MOISE, PENINA 

MULLER, ROBERT 
NASSAUER, RUDOLF 
NATHAN, GEORGE JEAN 
NEMEROV, HOWARD 
NEUGEBOREN, JAY 
NISSENSON, HUGH 

ODETS, CLIFFORD 

OLSEN, TILLIE 

OPPEN, GEORGE 
OPPENHEIM, JAMES 
ORNITZ, SAMUEL BADISCH 
OSTRIKER, ALICIA SUSKIN 
OZICK, CYNTHIA 

PALEY, GRACE 

PARKER, DOROTHY 
PERELMAN, SIDNEY JOSEPH 
PHILLIPS, WILLIAM 
PINSKY, ROBERT 

PINTO, VIVIAN DE SOLA 
PLAIN, BELVA 
PODHORETZ, NORMAN 
POTOK, CHAIM 

POUND, EZRA LOOMIS 
PROSE, FRANCINE 

PYE, JAEL HENRIETTA 
RAGEN, NAOMI 

RAHV, PHILIP 

RAND, AYN 

RAPHAEL, FREDERIC 
RAPHAEL, JOHN N. 
RAPHAELSON, SAMSON 
REZNIKOFF, CHARLES 
RICE, ELMER LEOPOLD 
RICH, ADRIENNE 
RICHLER, MORDECAI 
ROBBINS, HAROLD 
RODKER, JOHN 

ROSEN, NORMA 
ROSENBERG, ISAAC 
ROSENFELD, ISAAC 
ROSENFELD, PAUL 
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BARNET, WILL (1911- ), U.S. painter, graphic artist, and 
teacher. Barnet was born in Beverly, Massachusetts. He started 
drawing at age six, recording his childhood home and fam- 
ily. His artistic studies began at the Art School at the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts in 1928. In 1931, the year he issued his 
first lithograph, he received a scholarship to study at the Art 
Students League (1931-34) in New York City. There he began 
classes with Stuart Davis and Charles Locke. By 1935 he began 
serving as the League’s official printer, supervising editions by 
William *Gropper, among others; two years later he became 
an instructor of graphic art at the League. During these early 
years Barnet depicted social themes influenced by the work 
of the Mexican muralists, particularly José Clemente Orozco. 
He recorded city life in prints such as Idle Hands (1935), which 
shows the mind-dulling effect of the Depression on a homeless 
man, and in prints such as Cafeteria Scene (1934) and Conflict 
(1934). This latter scene depicts a group of bulky men storm- 
ing a city building. Barnet held his first one-man show at the 
Eighth Street Playhouse in New York in 1935 and served as the 
technical adviser in graphic art for the Federal Art Project of 
the Works Progress Administration in 1936. 

In the 1940s he showed his works in various venues in 
New York and beyond. At this time he began to focus on paint- 
ing, making colorful, simplified canvases of his children and 
wife. He taught in several settings, most notably painting at the 
Art Students League (until 1980) and graphic art at the Cooper 
Union in New York. Other institutions at which Barnet taught 
include the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts and the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota at Duluth. Students who later went on 
to illustrious art careers include Mark *Rothko, Audrey Flack, 
and Donald Judd. In the 1950s, Barnet’s printwork and paint- 
ing became even more abstract, influenced by the simple de- 
sign and balance of American Indian handicraft design. This 
interest relates to his goal of creating a “real American art?” 
Throughout his career, Barnet oscillated between abstraction 
and figuration. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Doty, Will Barnet (1984); G. Stavitsky, Will 
Barnet: A Timeless World (2000). 

[Samantha Baskind (24 ed.)] 


BARNETT, JOEL, BARON (1923- ), British politician. Ed- 
ucated in Manchester and by profession an accountant, Joel 
Barnett was a Labour member of Parliament from 1964 until 
1983. After serving as an Opposition spokesman on economic 
affairs from 1970 to 1974, Barnett held office as chief secretary 
to the Treasury from March 1974 until the fall of the Labour 
government in May 1979. From February 1977 until May 1979 
he served in James Callaghan’s cabinet. Barnett is probably 
best known for devising the Barnett Formula, under which 
grants to Scotland and Wales were greater per capita than 
grants to England, in order to reflect the geographical prob- 
lems of service provision in these two areas. He is the author 
of Inside the Treasury (1992) and was given a life peerage after 
he retired from the House of Commons in 1983. 

[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 
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BARNETT, JOHN (1802-1890), composer. Barnett was born 
in Bedford, England. His father Bernhard Beer, a cousin of 
Giacomo Meyerbeer, had changed his name to Barnett upon 
settling in England. John Barnett was a prolific composer for 
the London stage. In his opera The Mountain Sylph (1834) he 
reintroduced the composed recitative into English opera in 
place of the spoken dialogue. His attempt to establish an op- 
era house at St. James’s Theater was unsuccessful. In later life 
he settled at Cheltenham as a music teacher. He composed 
chamber music and songs, and published some writings on 
singing. His daughter, Clara Kathleen Rogers (1844-1931), be- 
came a well-known opera singer. 


BARNETT, JOHN FRANCIS (1837-1916), composer. Born 
in London, nephew of the composer John *Barnett, he won 
the Queen’s Scholarship at the Royal Academy of Music at the 
age of 12, and played Mendelssohn's piano concerto at a perfor- 
mance conducted by Louis Spohr. He was appointed professor 
at the Royal College of Music, London, in 1883. His works in- 
clude piano, chamber, and orchestral music, and choral can- 
tatas; the most successful were settings of Coleridge’s Ancient 
Mariner (1867) and Keats’ Eve of St. Agnes (1913). 


BARNETT, LIONEL DAVID (1871-1960), British Orien- 
talist. Barnett, who was born in Liverpool, was keeper of the 
department of Oriental printed books and manuscripts at the 
British Museum from 1908 to 1936. He was an authority on 
Indian literature, and lectured in Indian history at the London 
University School of Oriental and African Studies until 1946. 
He wrote Antiquities of India (1913) and Hindu Gods and He- 
roes (1922), and his translations included A History of Greek 
Drama (1900) and, from the Sanskrit, Brahma-Knowledge 
(1907). Barnett was an elder of the Spanish and Portuguese 
congregation in London, and in 1931 published El libro de los 
acuerdos, an English translation from the earliest records of 
the congregation, for the years 1663 to 1681. He also edited the 
Bevis Marks records of the contributions made to history by 
the congregation (2 vols., 1940-49). 

Lionel Barnett’s son, RICHARD DAVID BARNETT (1909- 
1986), like his father, made his career at the British Museum. 
Born in London, he began in 1932 as assistant keeper in the 
department of Egyptian and Assyrian antiquities and in 1955 
was appointed head of the newly established department of 
Western Asiatic antiquities. From 1933 to 1935 he was secre- 
tary of the British School in Athens. Richard Barnett’s re- 
search extended to Assyriology, the cultures of Syria, Phoe- 
nicia, and Asia Minor as well as biblical archaeology. In 1956 
he organized the special exhibition at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum in London commemorating the tercentenary of the 
resettlement of Jews in the British Isles, and his catalog of the 
exhibition was one of his most distinguished publications. 
He was president of the Jewish Historical Society of England 
(1959-61) and contributed several important papers on the 
history of the Sephardim in England to its transactions. His 
publications include: Carchemish: Report on the Excavations 
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4. English Literature 


BroGRAPHIES (continued) 


ROSS, LILLIAN 
ROSTEN, LEO CALVIN 
ROTH, HENRY 

ROTH, PHILIP MILTON 
RUBENS, BERNICE 
RUBENS, PAUL ALFRED 
RUBINSTEIN, HAROLD FREDERICK 
RUKEYSER, MURIEL 
SALINGER, JEROME DAVID 
SAMPTER, JESSIE ETHEL 
SAMUEL, MAURICE 
SASSOON, SIEGFRIED LORRAINE 
SCHISGAL, MURRAY 
SCHULBERG, BUDD WILSON 
SCHWARTZ, DELMORE 
SCHWARZ, LEO WALDER 
SCOTT, SIR WALTER 
SEGAL, ERICH 

SEID, RUTH 

SERLING, ROD 

SHAFFER, SIR PETER 
SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM 
SHAPIRO, KARL JAY 
SHAW, IRWIN 

SHELDON, SIDNEY 
SHEVELOVE, BURT 
SHULMAN, MAX 
SHULMAN, MILTON 
SILKIN, JON 

SIMON, KATE 

SIMON, NEIL 

SINCLAIR, CLIVE 

SINGER, HOWARD 
SKLAREW, MYRA 
SOLOTAROFF, THEODORE 
SONTAG, SUSAN 
SPEWACK, BELLA 
SPIEGELMAN, ART 
SPIELVOGEL, NATHAN 
SPINGARN 

STEELE, DANIELLE 

STEIN, GERTRUDE 

STEIN, JOSEPH 

STEINER, GEORGE 
STEINFELD, JJ 

STERN, BERTHA GLADYS 
STERN, STEVE 

STINE, R. L. 

STONE, IRVING 

STRAUS, RALPH 

STRAUSS, GUSTAVE LOUIS MAURICE 
SUSANN, JACQUELINE 
SUTRO, ALFRED 

SYMONS, JULIAN 


TARN, NATHANIEL 
TAYLOR, SIDNEY 
TOBENKIN, ELIAS 

TORGOV, MORLEY 

TRILLIN, CALVIN, ESSAYIST 
TRILLING, DIANA 
TRILLING, LIONEL 

TUROW, SCOTT 
UNTERMEYER, LOUIS 

URIS, LEON 

WADDINGTON, MIRIAM (DWORKIN) 
WALEY, ARTHUR 
WALLACE, IRVING 
WALLANT, EDWARD LEWIS 
WASSERMAN, DALE 
WASSERSTEIN, WENDY 
WATEN, JUDAH 

WEIDMAN, JEROME 
WEINZWEIG, HELEN 
WELLER, MICHAEL 
WESKER, ARNOLD 

WEST, NATHANAEL 

WOLFE, HUMBERT 
WOLFERT, IRA 

WOUK, HERMAN 
YARMOLINSKY, AVRAHM (Abraham) 
YEZIERSKA, ANZIA 
ZANGWILL, ISRAEL 
ZUKOFSKY, LOUIS 


5. FRENCH LITERATURE 


MAIN SURVEYS 
CANADIAN LITERATURE (French) 
FRENCH LITERATURE 


BIOGRAPHIES 
ABECASSIS, ELIETTE 
AREGA, LEON 

ARGENS, JEAN BAPTISTE DE BOYER 
BENICHOU, PAUL 

BERL, EMMANUEL 
BERNARD, TRISTAN 
BERNSTEIN, HENRI-LEON 
BERRI, CLAUDE 
BLANCHOT, MAURICE 
BLOCH, JEAN-RICHARD 
BLOCH-MICHEL, JEAN 
BLOY, LEON 

BOBER, ROBERT 

BOSCO, MONIQUE 


CHATEAUBRIAND, FRANCOIS RENE, VICOMTE DE 


CIXOUS, HELENE 
CLAUDEL, PAUL 
COHEN, ALBERT 
CREMIEUX, BENJAMIN 
CROISSET, FRANCIS DE 
DUVERNOIS, HENRI 
EYDOUX, EMMANUEL 
FEJTO, FRANCOIS 
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FINBERT, ELIAN-J. 

FLEG, EDMOND (Flegenheimer) 
FOA, ESTHER EUGENIE REBECCA 
FONDANE, BENJAMIN 
FRANCK, HENRI 

GARY, ROMAIN 

GIVET, JACQUES 

GOLL, YVAN 

GRAY, MARTIN 
GRUMBERG, JEAN-CLAUDE 
HALEVY 

HALEVY, ELIE HALFON 
HALTER, MAREK 

HARRY, MYRIAM 

HERTZ, HENRI 

IKOR, ROGER 

IONESCO, EUGENE 

ISOU, ISIDORE 

JABES, EDMOND 

JACOB, MAX 

JEHOUDA, JOSUE 

KAHN, GUSTAVE 
KATTAN, NAIM 

KESSEL, JOSEPH 
LACRETELLE, JACQUES DE 
LAHARANNE, ERNEST 
LANGFUS, ANNA 
LAZARE, BERNARD 
LEVY, BERNARD-HENRI 
LUNEL, ARMAND 

LUNEL, JACOB DE 
MANDEL, ARNOLD 
MAUROIS, ANDRE 
MEMMI, ALBERT 
MENDES, CATULLE 
MIKHAEL, EPHRAIM 
MILBAUER, JOSEPH 
MILOSZ, OSCAR 
MODIANO, PATRICK 
MONTAIGNE, MICHEL DE 
MORHANGE, PIERRE 
NEMETH, ANDOR 
NEMIROWSKY, IRENE 
NEYRAC, PIERRE 

PEGUY, CHARLES-PIERRE 
PEREC, GEORGES 
PORTO-RICHE, GEORGES DE 
PROUST, MARCEL 
RACINE, JEAN 

ROBIN, REGINE 

RYVEL 

SACHS, MAURICE 
SARRAUTE, NATHALIE 
SCHEINERT, DAVID 
SCHULSINGER, JOSEPH 
SCHWARZ-BART, ANDRE 
SEE, EDMOND 

SPERBER, MANES 

SPIRE, ANDRE 
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SUARES, ANDRE 

THARAUD, JEROME AND JEAN 
THEMANLYS, PASCAL 

TZARA, TRISTAN 

VERCORS 

VIGEE, CLAUDE 

VORONCA, ILARIE 

WEILL, ALEXANDRE ABRAHAM 
ZOLA, EMILE 


6. GERMAN LITERATURE 
MAIN SURVEYS 
GERMAN LITERATURE 


BIOGRAPHIES 

ADLER, HERMANN 

ADLER, PAUL 

AICHINGER, ILSE 
ALTENBERG, PETER 
AMERY, JEAN 

ANDERS, GUNTER 
AUERBACH, ERICH 
AUERNHEIMER, RAOUL 
AUSLAENDER, ROSE 
AVIGDOR BEN SIMHAH HA-LEVI OF GLOGAU 
BAB, JULIUS 

BAUM, OSCAR 

BECK, KARL ISIDOR 
BECKER, JUREK 

BEER, MICHAEL 
BEER-HOFMANN, RICHARD 
BEHR, ISSACHAR FALKENSOHN 
BEN-CHORIN, SHALOM 
BEN-GAVRIEL, MOSHE YAAKOV 
BENJAMIN, WALTER 
BERENDSOHN, WALTER A. 
BERG, LEO 

BERMANN, RICHARD ARNOLD 
BETTAUER, HUGO 

BIEBER, HUGO 

BIRNBAUM, URIEL 
BLUMENTHAL, OSKAR 
BORCHARDT, RUDOLF 
BRAUN, FELIX 

BROCH, HERMANN 

BROD, MAX 

BRUCKNER, FERDINAND 
CALE, WALTER 

CANETTI, ELIAS 

CELAN, PAUL 

DOEBLIN, ALFRED 

DOMIN, HILDE 

DONATH, ADOLPH 
EHRENSTEIN, ALBERT 
EINSTEIN, CARL 
ELOESSER, ARTHUR 
FEUCHTWANGER, LION 
FRAENKEL, JONAS 

FRANK, BRUNO 
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6. German Literature 


BrioGRAPHIES (continued) 


FRANKL, LUDWIG AUGUST 
FRANZOS, KARL EMIL 
FRIED, ERICH 

FRIEDELL, EGON 

FRISCH, EFRAIM 

FULDA, LUDWIG 

GEIGER, LUDWIG 
GOETHE, JOHANN WOLFGANG VON 
GOLDSTEIN, MORITZ 
GOLL, CLAIRE 

GOLL, YVAN 


GRONEMANN, SAMUEL (Sami, Sammy) 


GUMPERT, MARTIN 
GUNDOLF, FRIEDRICH 
GUTZKOW, KARL FERDINAND 
HAAS, WILLY 

HABE, HANS 
HASENCLEVER, WALTER 
HAY, GYULA (Julius) 
HEILBORN, ERNST 
HEIMANN, MORITZ 

HEINE, HEINRICH 
HERMANN, GEORG 
HERMLIN, STEPHAN 
HESSEL, FRANZ 

HEYM, STEFAN 

HEYMANN, WALTHER 
HEYSE, PAUL 
HILDESHEIMER, WOLFGANG 
HILSENRATH, EDGAR 
HIRSCHFELD, GEORG 
HITZIG, JULIUS EDUARD 
HOCHHUTH, ROLF 
HOCHWAELDER, FRITZ 
HOFMANNSTHAL, HUGO VON 
HOLITSCHER, ARTHUR 
HOLLAENDER 

HONIGMANN, BARBARA 
HUGO, KAROLY 

JACOB, HEINRICH EDUARD 
JACOBOWSKI, LUDWIG 
JELINEK, ELFRIEDE 

KAFKA, FRANZ 

KAHANE, ARTHUR 

KALEKO, MASHA 

KALISCH, DAVID 
KARPELES, GUSTAV (Gershon) 
KAUFMANN, FRITZ MORDECAI 
KAYSER, RUDOLF 

KERR, ALFRED 

KESTEN, HERMANN 

KLEIN, JULIUS LEOPOLD 
KOLMAR, GERTRUD 
KOMPERT, LEOPOLD 


KOREFF, DAVID FERDINAND 
KORNFELD, PAUL 

KRAFT, WERNER 

KRAMER, THEODOR 
KRAUS, KARL 

KROJANKER, GUSTAV 

KUH, EPHRAIM MOSES 
LANDSBERGER, ARTHUR 
LASKER-SCHUELER, ELSE 
LAZARUS, NAHIDA RUTH 
LEONHARD, RUDOLF 
LESSING, GOTTHOLD EPHRAIM 
LEWALD, FANNY 

LIPINER, SIEGFRIED 
LISSAUER, ERNST 

LORM, HIERONYMUS 
LOTHAR, ERNST 

LOTHAR, RUDOLF 
LUBLINSKI, SAMUEL 
LUDWIG, EMIL 

MANN, THOMAS 

MARCUSE, LUDWIG 
MARGUL-SPERBER, ALFRED 
MAUTHNER, FRITZ 
MEHRING, WALTER 
MEYER, RICHARD MORITZ 
MOMBERT, ALFRED 
MORGENSTERN, SOMA 
MOSENTHAL, SALOMON HERMANN 
MUEHSAM, ERICH 

NADEL, ARNO 

NEUMANN, ALFRED 
NEUMANN, ROBERT 

PAULI, JOHANNES 

PERUTZ, LEO 

PICARD, JACOB 

POLGAR, ALFRED 
REHFISCH, HANS JOSE 
REICH-RANICKI, MARCEL 
ROBERT, LUDWIG 

RODA RODA, ALEXANDER 
RODENBERG, JULIUS 
ROESSLER, CARL 

ROTH, JOSEPH 

RUBINER, LUDWIG 

SACHS, NELLY 

SALTEN, FELIX 

SAPHIR, MORITZ (Moses) GOTTLIEB 
SCHERLAG, MARK 
SCHILLER, FRIEDRICH VON 
SCHNITZLER, ARTHUR 

SCH WIEFERT, PETER 
SEGHERS, ANNA 
STERNHEIM, CARL 

STRICH, FRITZ 
STURMANN, MANFRED 
SUESSKIND VON TRIMBERG 
SUSMAN, MARGARETE 
TABORI, GEORGE 
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TOLLER, ERNST 
TORBERG, FRIEDRICH 
TREBITSCH, SIEGFRIED 
TUCHOLSKY, KURT 
URY, ELSE 

VAN HODDIS, JAKOB 
VIERTEL, BERTHOLD 
WALDEN, HERWARTH 
WALDINGER, ERNST 
WASSERMANN, JAKOB 
WEISS, ERNST 

WEISS, PETER 
WENGEROFF, PAULINE 
WERFEL, FRANZ 

WIHL, LUDWIG 
WINDER, LUDWIG 
WOLF, FRIEDRICH 
WOLFENSTEIN, ALFRED 
WOLFSKEHL, KARL 
WOLFSOHN-HALLE, AHARON 
ZUCKERMANN, HUGO 
ZUCKMAYER, CARL 
ZWEIG, ARNOLD 
ZWEIG, STEFAN 


GREEK LITERATURE 
MAIN SURVEYS 
GREEK LITERATURE, MODERN 


BIOGRAPHIES 
ELIYIA, JOSEPH 
MATSAS, NESTORAS 
MOISSIS, ASHER 


HUNGARIAN LITERATURE 
MAIN SURVEYS 
HUNGARIAN LITERATURE 


BIOGRAPHIES 
ACSADY, IGNAC 
ACZEL, TAMAS 
AGAI, ADOLF 
BALAZS, BELA 
BANOCZI 
BENJAMIN, LASZLO 
BIRO, LAJOS 
BRODY, LASZLO 
BRODY, LILI 
BRODY, SANDOR 
BRODY, ZSIGMOND 
CSERGO, HUGO 
CSERMELY, GYULA 
DERY, TIBOR 
DOCZY, LAJOS 
ELEK, ARTUR 
EMOD, TAMAS 
FALUDY, GYORGY 
FENYO, LASZLO 
FENYO, MIKSA 
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FOLDES, JOLAN 

FUST, MILAN 

GABOR, ANDOR 
GELLERI, ANDOR ENDRE 
GELLERT, OSZKAR 
GISZKALAY, JANOS 
HAJNAL, ANNA 

HELTAI, JENO 

HEVESI, LAJos (Ludwig) 
HEVESI, SANDOR 
HUGO, KAROLY 
IGNOTUS, HUGO 

ILLES, BELA 

KACZER, ILLES 
KARACSONY, BENO 
KARDOS, ALBERT 
KARDOS, LASZLO 
KARINTHY, FERENC 
KEMENY, SIMON 
KERTESZ, IMRE 

KESZI, IMRE 

KISS, JOZSEF 

KOBOR, TAMAS 
KOMLOS, ALADAR 
KOMOR, ANDRAS 
KONRAD, GYORGY 
KORMENDI, FERENC 
LAKATOS, LASZLO 
LENGYEL, JOZSEF 
LENGYEL, MENYHERT (Melchior) 
LENKEI, HENRIK 
LUKACS, GEORG (Gyorgy) 
MAKAI, EMIL 
MARKOVITS, RODION (Jakab) 
MOHACSI, JENO 
MOLNAR, AKOS 
MOLNAR, FERENC 
NAGY, ENDRE 

ORMODY, BERTALAN 
OSVAT, ERNO 

PALAGYI, LAJOS 

PAP, KAROLY 

RADNOTI, MIKLOS 
REICHARD, PIROSKA 
REVESZ, BELA 
SALAMON, ERNO 
SIMON, TAMAS 

SOMLYO, ZOLTAN 
SPIRO, GYORGY 

SZABO, IMRE 
SZABOLCSI, LAJOS 
sZANTO, GYORGY 
SZENES, BELA 

SZENES, ERZSI 

SZEP, ERNO 

SZERB, ANTAL 
SZILAGYI, GEZA 
SZOMORY, DEZSO 
TUROCZI-TROSTLER, JOZSEF 
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8. 


10. 


Hungarian Literature 
BrioGRAPHIES (continued) 


UJVARI, PETER 
vANDOR, LAJOS 
vARNAIL, ZSENI 
VAS, ISTVAN 
VESZI, ENDRE 
ZELK, ZOLTAN 
ZSIGMOND, EDE 
ZSOLDOS, JENO 
ZSOLT, BELA 


ITALIAN LITERATURE 
MAIN SURVEYS 
ITALIAN LITERATURE 


BIOGRAPHIES 
ASCARELLI, DEBORAH 
BASSANI, GIORGIO 
BEDARIDA, GUIDO 


CAMERINI, EUGENIO SALOMONE 


CASTELNUOVO, ENRICO 
DA VERONA, GUIDO 
DANTE ALIGHIERI 

DE BENEDETTI, ALDO 
DEBENEDETTI, GIACOMO 
DEL MONTE, CRESCENZO 
FIORENTINO, SALOMONE 
FUBINI, MARIO 
GINZBURG, NATALIA 
LEVI, CARLO 

LEVI, EUGENIO 

LEVI, GIULIO AUGUSTO 
LEVI, PAOLO 

LOPEZ, SABATINO 
LUZZATTO, GINO 
MOMIGLIANO, ATTILIO 
MORAVIA, ALBERTO 
MORPURGO, GIUSEPPE 
ORVIETO, ANGIOLO 
PITIGRILLI 


REVERE, GIUSEPPE PROSPERO 


SVEVO, ITALO 
VIVANTI CHARTRES, ANNIE 


POLISH LITERATURE 
MAIN SURVEYS 
POLISH LITERATURE 


BIOGRAPHIES 

ADALBERG, SAMUEL 
BIEGELEISEN, HENRYK 
BRANDSTAETTER, ROMAN 
BRANDYS, KAZIMIERZ 
BRAUN, MIECZYSLAW 
BRZECHWA, JAN 


DRZEWIECKI, HENRYK 
FELD, ISAAC 

FELDMAN, WILHELM 
GORSKA, HALINA 
GRYDZEWSKI, MIECZYSLAW 
GRYNBERG, HENRYK 
HEMAR, MARIAN 

HERTZ, BENEDYKT 
HIRSCHHORN, SAMUEL 
JASIENSKI, BRUNO 
JASTRUN, MIECZYSLAW 
JUNOSZA, KLEMENS 
KLACZKO, JULIAN (Judah) 
LEC, STANISLAW JERZY 
LESMIAN, BOLESLAW 
MICKIEWICZ, ADAM 
NOWACZYNSKI, ADOLF 
ORZESKOWA (Orzesko), ELIZA 
PEIPER, TADEUSZ 
ROZEWICZ, TADEUSZ 
RUDNICKI, ADOLF 
SCHULZ, BRUNO 
SLONIMSKI, ANTONI 
STANDE, STANISLAW RYSZARD 
STERN, ANATOL 
STRYJKOWSKI, JULJAN 
SZENWALD, LUCJAN 
TUWIM, JULIAN 

WAT, ALEXANDER 
WAZYK, ADAM 

WINAWER, BRUNO 
WITTLIN, JOZEF 
WOROSZYLSKI, WIKTOR 
WYGODZKI, STANISLAW 


11. ROMANIAN LITERATURE 


MAIN SURVEYS 
ROMANIAN LITERATURE 


BIOGRAPHIES 

ADERCA, FELIX 

AXELRAD, AVRAM 
BALTAZAR, CAMIL 

BANUS, MARIA 

BARANGA, AUREL 
BENADOR, URY 

BLECHER, MARCEL 

BONCIU, H. 

BRESLASU, MARCEL 
CALUGARU, ION 

CASSIAN, NINA 

CORNEA, PAUL 

COSASU, RADU 
CROHMALNICEANU, OVID S. 
DAN, SERGIU 
DOBROGEANU-GHEREA, CONSTANTIN 
DOMINIC, ALEXANDRU 
DORIAN, DOREL 

DORIAN, EMIL 
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DUDA, VIRGIL 
FERARU, LEON 

FONDANE, BENJAMIN 
FURTUNA, ENRIC 
GALACTION, GALA 
GURIAN, SORANA 

HEFTER, ALFRED (Hidalgo) 
IACOBESCU, D. 

IOSIFESCU, SILVIAN 
LAZAR, SAMSON 
LAZAREANU, BARBU 
LUCA, B. 

LUDO, ISAC IACOVITZ 
MAIORESCU, GEORGE TOMA 
MILIAN, MAXIMIN 
MIRODAN, ALEXANDRU 
MONDA, VIRGILIU 

MUGUR, FLORIN 
NEMTEANU, BARBU 

PANA, SASA 

PELTZ, ISAC 

PORUMBACU, VERONICA 
RELGIS, EUGEN 
ROMAN-RONETTI, MOISE 
RUDICH, MAYER 
SANIELEVICI, HENRIC 
SEBASTIAN, MIHAIL 
SERBU, IERONIM 

SERGHI, CELLA 

SEVER, ALEXANDRU 
SILVIU, GEORGE 

SOARE, IULIA 
STEUERMAN, ADOLF RODION 
TERTULIAN, NICOLAE 
TOMA, A. 

TRIVALE, ION 

VEREA, ADRIAN 
VORONCA, ILARIE 

WEISS, AURELIU 


RUSSIAN LITERATURE 
MAIN SURVEYS 
RUSSIAN LITERATURE 


BIOGRAPHIES 

AGURSKY, SAMUEL 

AIKHENVALD, YULI ISAYEVICH 
AIZMAN, DAVID YAKOVLEVICH 
ALDANOV, MARK 

ALIGER, MARGARITA YOSIFOVNA 
ALTAUZEN, YAKOV MOYSEYEVICH 
ANTOKOLSKI, PAVEL GRIGOREVICH 
AVERBAKH, LEOPOLD LEONIDOVICH 
BAAZOV, HERZL 

BABEL, ISAAC EMMANUILOVICH 
BAGRITSKI, EDUARD GEORGIYEVICH 
BELINKOV, ARKADII VIKTOROVICH 
BELOV, A. 

BEN-ADIR 
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BEN-AMMI, MORDECAI 
BILL-BELOTSERKOVSKI, VLADIMIR NAUMOVICH 
BOGROV, GRIGORI ISAAKOVICH 

BRIK, OSIP MAKSIMOVICH 

BRODSKI, YOSIF 

BYA DULYA-YASAKAR, ZMITROK 
CHAKOVSKI, ALEXANDER BORISOVICH 
CHERNY, SASHA 

DANIEL, YULI MARKOVICH 
DOLMATOVSKI, YEVGENI ARONOVICH 
DOMALSKY, I. 

DUBNOW-ERLICH, SOPHIA 

EHRENBURG, ILYA GRIGORYEVICH 
EICHENBAUM, BORIS MIKHAILOVICH 
FRIEDLAENDER, SOLOMON JUDAH 

FRUG, SHIMON SHMUEL 

GALICH, ALEXANDR ARKADYEVICH 
GEKHT, SEMEN GRIGOREVICH 
GERSHENZON, MIKHAIL OSIPOVICH 
GINSBURG, EVGENIA SEMIONOVNA 
GOLODNY, MIKHAIL 

GORKI, MAXIM 

GRANIN, DANIEL ALEKSANDROVICH 
GROSSMAN, LEONID PETROVICH 
GROSSMAN, VASILI SEMYONOVICH 
GUKOVSKY, GRIGORY ALEKSANDROVICH 
ILF, ILYA 

ILIN, M. 

INBER, VERA MIKHAILOVNA 

ISBAKH, ALEXANDER ABRAMOVICH 
KANNEGISER, LEONID AKIMOVICH 
KASSIL, LEV ABRAMOVICH 

KAVERIN, BENJAMIN ALEKSANDROVICH 
KAZAKEVICH, EMMANUIL GENRIKHOVICH 
KHODASEVICH, VLADISLAV FELITSIANOVICH 
KIPEN, ALEKSANDR ABRAMOVICH 
KIRSANOV, SEMYON ISAAKOVICH 
KIRSHON, VLADIMIR MIKHAILOVICH 
KNUT, DOVID 

KOROLENKO, VLADIMIR GALAKTIONOVICH 
KOZAKOV, MIKHAIL EMMANUILOVICH 
KRYMOV, YURI 

KUSHNER, ALEKSANDER SEMENOVICH 
LERNER, JOSEPH JUDAH 

LESKOV, NIKOLAY SEMYONOVICH 
LEVANDA, LEV (Leo; Yehudah Leib) os1povICcH 
LIBEDINSKI, YURI NIKOLAYEVICH 
LIVSHITS, BENEDIKT KONSTANTINOVICH 
LUNTS, LEV NATANOVICH 
MAMISTABOLOB, ABRAHAM 
MANDELSHTAM, NADEZHDA YAKOVLEVNA 
MANDELSHTAM, OSIP EMILYEVICH 
MINSKI, NIKOLAI MAXIMOVICH 

NADSON, SEMYON YAKOVLEVICH 
NOTOVICH, OSIP KONSTANTINOVICH 
NUSINOV, ISAAC 

OSIPOVICH, NAHUM 

PARNAKH, VALENTIN YAKOVLEVICH 
PASTERNAK, BORIS LEONIDOVICH 
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12. 


13. 


14, 


Russian Literature 
BrioGRAPHIES (continued) 


RABINOVICH, OSIP ARONOVICH 
SELVINSKI, ILYA LVOVICH 

SHKLOVSKI, ISAAC VLADIMIROVICH 
SLONIM, MARC 

SLONIMSKI, MIKHAIL LEONIDOVICH 
SLUTSKI, BORIS ABRAMOVICH 

SOBOL, ANDREY MIKHAILOVICH 
SVETLOV, MIKHAIL 

SVIRSKI, ALEXEY IVANOVICH 

TUR BROTHERS 

TYNYANOV, YURI NIKOLAYEVICH 
UTKIN, JOSEPH PAVLOVICH 
WENGEROFF, SEMYON AFANASYEVICH 
YEVTUSHENKO, YEVGENI ALEXANDROVICH 
YUSHKEVICH, SEMYON SOLOMONOVICH 


SCANDINAVIAN LITERATURE 
MAIN SURVEYS 
SCANDINAVIAN LITERATURE 


BIOGRAPHIES 

ABRAHAMS, NICOLAI CHRISTIAN LEVIN 
ELKAN, SOPHIE 
GOLDSCHMIDT, MEIR ARON 
KAUFMANN, HANNE 
LEVERTIN, OSCAR IVAR 

LEVIN, POUL THEODOR 

LEVY, LOUIS 

MUNK, KAJ 

NATHANSEN, HENRI 

SCHUCK, JOHAN HENRIK EMIL 
WARBURG, KARL JOHAN 
WARRENS, ROSA 

WERGELAND, HENRIK ARNOLD 


SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE LITERATURE 


MAIN SURVEY 
SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE LITERATURE 


BIOGRAPHIES 

AGUINIS, MARCOS 

CERVANTES SAAVEDRA, MIGUEL DE 
CONSTANTINI, HUMBERTO 

COSTA, URIEL DA 

COTA DE MAGUAQUE, RODRIGO DE 
CHOCRON, ISAAC 

DINES, ALBERTO 

EICHELBAUM, SAMUEL 

ENRIQUEZ, ISABEL 

ENRIQUEZ GOMEZ, ANTONIO 
ESPINOZA, ENRIQUE 

FEIERSTEIN, RICARDO 
FUTORANSKY, LUISA 

GELMAN, JUAN 

GERCHUNOFF, ALBERTO 


15. 


GLANTZ, MARGO 

GOD{NEZ, FELIPE 
GOLDEMBERG, ISAAC 
GOLOBOFF, GERARDO MARIO 
GRUNBERG, CARLOS M. 
ISAACS, JORGE 

ISAACSON, JOSE 

KOVADLOFF, SANTIAGO 
KOZER, JOSE 

LAGUNA, DANIEL ISRAEL LOPEZ 
LEON, LUIS DE 

LIACHO, LAZARO 
LISPECTOR, CLARICE 
MUNIZ-HUBERMAN, ANGELINA 
PECAR, SAMUEL 

PIZARNIK, ALEJANDRA 
RABINOVICH, JOSE 

RAWET, SAMUEL 

RIBEIRO DOS SANTOS, ANTONIO 
ROSENCOF, MAURICIO 
ROSENMANN-TAUB, DAVID 
ROVINSKY, SAMUEL 
ROZENMACHER, GERMAN 
SATZ, MARIO 

SCLIAR, MOACYR 

SELIGSON, ESTHER 

SHUA, ANA MARIA 

SILVA, ANTONIO JOSE DA 
SNEH, SIMJA 

STEIMBERG, ALICIA 
SVERDLIK, ODED 
TARNOPOLSKY, SAMUEL 
TIEMPO, CESAR 

TOKER, ELIAHU 

VERBITZKY, BERNARDO 
WECHSLER, ELINA 


YUGOSLAV LITERATURE 
MAIN SURVEYS 
YUGOSLAV LITERATURE 


BIOGRAPHIES 
ALBAHARI, DAVID 
DAVICO, OSCAR 
DAVID, FILIP 
DEBRECENJI, JOZEF 
FELDMAN, MIROSLAV 
GOTTLIEB, HINKO 
IVANJI, IVAN 
JUN-BRODA, INA 

KIS, DANILO (Daniel) 
KONFINO, ZAK 
LEBOVIC, DJORDJE 
NAHMIJAS, DANILO 
NAJMAN, JULIA 
ROMANO, SAMUEL 
SAMOKOVLIJA, ISAK 
SINKO, ERVIN 
TISMA, ALEKSANDAR 
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MAIN SURVEYS 
DANCE 
MUSIC 


GENERAL ENTRIES 
AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR JEWISH MUSIC 


BATSHEVA AND BAT-DOR DANCE COMPANIES 


BEN SIRA, WISDOM OF 
BIBLE — IN THE ARTS 


CANTATAS AND CHORAL WORKS, HEBREW 


CANTILLATION 

CHOIRS 

DIBBUK 

HASIDISM 

HA-TIKVAH 

HAZZAN 

HORAH 

INBAL DANCE THEATER 
ISRAEL CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 
LADINO 

MAQAM 

ORGAN 

RECORDS, PHONOGRAPH 
SHTAYGER 

SOCIETY FOR JEWISH FOLK MUSIC 
TALMUD, MUSICAL RENDITION 
TANZHAUS 


COMMUNITIES 

AFRICA, NORTH: MUSICAL TRADITIONS 
ALEPPO 

AMSTERDAM 

FRANKFURT ON THE MAIN 
GREECE 

INDIA 

IRAN, MUSICAL TRADITION 
IRAQ 

ITALY 

KARAITES 

KURDISTAN 

SAMARITANS 

TURKEY 

YEMEN 

YUGOSLAVIA 


RITUAL 

ADDIR HU 

ADON OLAM 

AHOT KETANNAH 
ALEINU LE-SHABBEAH 
AMEN 

AMIDAH 

AVODAH 
BAKKASHAH 

EL MALE RAHAMIM 
HALLELUJAH 
KADDISH 

KOL NIDREI 
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LEKHAH DODI 
MAOZ ZUR 


MASORETIC ACCENTS (MUSICAL RENDITION) 


MI-SINAI NIGGUNIM 
NUSAH 

YIGDAL 

ZEMIROT 


BIBLE IN MusIc 
ABRAHAM 
ABSALOM 

ADAM 

AKEDAH 
ATHALIAH 
BABEL, TOWER OF 
BELSHAZZAR 
CAIN 

COSTA, URIEL DA 
DANIEL 

DAVID 

DEBORAH 

ELIJAH 

ESTHER 

EZEKIEL 

GIDEON 
HABAKKUK 
HASMONEANS 
HEROD I 
HEZEKIAH 

ISAAC 

ISAIAH 

JACOB 

JEPHTHAH 
JEREMIAH 
JERUSALEM 

JOB, BOOK OF 
JOEL 

JONAH, BOOK OF 
JOSEPH 

JOSHUA 
LAMENTATIONS, BOOK OF 
MOSES 

NEBUCHA DNEZZAR (Nebuchadrezzer) 
NOAH 

PSALMS, BOOK OF 
RACHEL 

SAMSON 

SAMUEL 

SAUL 

SCROLLS, THE FIVE 
SODOM AND GOMORRAH 
SOLOMON 

SONG OF SONGS 


BIOGRAPHIES 

ABELIOVICH, LEV MOYSSEYEVICH 
ABER, ADOLF 

ABILEAH, ARIE 

ABRAHAM, GERALD 
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BroGRAPHIESs (continued) 


ABRAHAM, OTTO 

ABRASS, OSIAS (Joshua) 
ABRAVANEL, MAURICE (DE) 
ACHRON, JOSEPH 

ACKERMAN, SHABTAI 
ADASKIN, MURRAY 

ADLER, GUIDO 

ADLER, HUGO CHAIM 

ADLER, ISRAEL 

ADLER, LARRY (Lawrence) 
ADLER, RICHARD 

ADMON, YEDIDYAH 

AGADATI, BARUCH 

AGUILAR, EMANUEL ABRAHAM 
AHARON, EZRA 

ALDEMA, GIL 

ALEXANDER, HAIM 

ALGAZI, ISAAC BEN SOLOMON 
ALGAZI, LEON (Yehudah) 
AL-GHARID AL-YAHUDI 
AL-HARIZI, JUDAH BEN SOLOMON 


ALKAN (Morhange), CHARLES HENRI-VALENTIN 


ALMAN, SAMUEL 
AL-MANSUR AL-YAHUDI 

ALPERT, HERB 

ALSHVANG, ARNOLD ALEKSANDROVICH 
ALTER, ISRAEL 

ALTSCHUL, JOSEPH 

ALTSCHULER, MODEST 

AMAR, LICCO 

AMIRAN, EMANUEL 

AMRAM, DAVID 

ANCERL, KARL 

ANCONA, MARIO 

ANHALT, ISTVAN 

ANTHEIL, GEORGE 

APEL, WILLI 

APPLEBAUM, LOUIS 

ARBATOVA, MIA 

ARGOV, ALEXANDER (Sascha) 
ARGOV, ZOHAR 

ARIE, RAFAEL 

ARLEN, HAROLD 

AROM, SIMHA 

ARONI (Aharoni), TSVI 
ARONOVICH, YURI MIKHAYLOVICH 
ARPA, ABRAMO DALL 

ARTZI, SHLOMO 

ASHKENAZY, VLADIMIR DAVIDOVICH 
ATZMON, MOSHE 

AUER, LEOPOLD 

AVENARY, HANOCH 

AVIDOM, MENAHEM 

AVNI, TZEVI 

AVSHALOMOV, AARON 
AVSHALOMOV, JACOB 


AX, EMMANUEL 
BABBITT, MILTON 

BABILEE, JEAN 

BABIN, VICTOR 
BACHARACH, BURT 
BACHAUER, GINA 
BACHMANN, JACOB 

BACON, HIRSCH LEIB 
BACON, ISRAEL 

BACON, SHLOMO REUVEN 
BACON, YIDEL 

BAER, ABRAHAM 

BAGLEY, DAVID 

BAR, SHLOMO 
BARDANASHVILI, YOSEF 
BARENBOIM, DANIEL 
BAR-ILAN, DAVID 

BARMAS, ISSAY 

BARNEA, EZRA 

BARNETT, JOHN 

BARNETT, JOHN FRANCIS 
BARSHAI, RUDOLPH 

BART, LIONEL 

BAUER, JACOB 

BAUER, MARION EUGENIE 
BAYER, BATHIA 

BEDA 

BEER, AARON 

BEER, RAMI 

BEIMEL, JACOB 

BEKKER, PAUL 

BELL, JOSHUA 

BELLISON, SIMEON 

BELY, VICTOR ARKADYEVICH (Aronovich) 
BENATZKY, RALPH 

BENDIX, OTTO 

BENDIX, VICTOR EMANUEL 
BENEDICT, SIR JULIUS (Isaac) 
BEN-HAIM, PAUL 
BEN-HAIM, YIGAL 
BEN-SHABETAI, ARI 
BEREGOVSKI, MOSHE 
BERGEL, BERND 

BERGER, ARTHUR VICTOR 
BERGGRUN, HEINRICH 
BERGSON, MICHAEL 

BERK, FRED 

BERLIJN, ANTON (Aron Wolf) 
BERLIN, IRVING 

BERLINSKI, HERMAN 
BERNSTEIN, ABRAHAM MOSHE 
BERNSTEIN, ELMER 
BERNSTEIN, LEONARD 
BERTINI, GARY 

BERTONOFF, DEBORAH 

BIE, OSCAR 

BINDER, ABRAHAM WOLFE 
BIRNBAUM, ABRAHAM BAER 
BIRNBAUM, EDUARD 
BLANES, JACOB 
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BLANTER, MATVEY ISAAKOVICH 
BLAUSTEIN, ABRAHAM 

BLECH, LEO 

BLINDMAN, YERUHAM 
BLITZSTEIN, MARC 

BLOCH, ANDRE 

BLOCH, CHARLES 

BLOCH, ERNEST 

BLOCH, ROSINE 
BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER, FANNY 
BLUM, RENE 

BLUMENFELD, FELIX MIKHAYLOVICH 
BLUMENTHAL, NISSAN, 
BODANZKY, ARTHUR 

BODKY, ERWIN 

BOEHM, YOHANAN 

BOGHEN, FELICE 

BOLAFFI, MICHELE 

BOLM, ADOLPH RUDOLPHOVICH 
BORGE, VICTOR 

BORIS, RUTHANNA 

BOROVSKY, ALEXANDER 
BOSCOVITCH, ALEXANDER URIYAH 
BOTSTEIN, LEON 

BOUZAGLO, DAVID 

BRAHAM, JOHN 

BRAILOWSKY, ALEXANDER 
BRANDON, OHEB ISAAC 

BRANT, HENRY DREYFUS 
BRAUDO, YEVGENI MAXIMOVICH 
BRAUN (BROWN), ARIE 

BRAUN, YEHEZKIEL 

BRAUNER, HARRY 

BRECHER, GUSTAVE 

BRECKER BROTHERS 

BREVAL, LUCIENNE 

BROD, DOVIDL 

BROD, MAX 

BRODER SINGERS 

BRODSKY, ADOLF 

BRONFMAN, YEFIM 

BROOK, BARRY SHELLEY 
BROWNING, JOHN 

BRUELL, IGNAZ 

BRUSSILOVSKY, YEVGENI GRIGORYEVICH 
BUCHWALD, THEO 

BUKOFZER, MANFRED 

BURLE MARX, WALTER 
CACERES, ABRAHAM 

CAHN, SAMMY 

CAREGAL, HAYYIM MOSES BEN ABRAHAM 
CARLEBACH, SHLOMO 

CARP, PAULA 
CASTELNUOVO-TEDESCO, MARIO 
CERVETTO, JACOB BASEVI 
CHAGRIN, FRANCIS 

CHAGY, BERELE 

CHASINS, ABRAHAM 
CHERKASSKY, SHURA 

CHERNEY, BRIAN 
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CHERNIAVSKY 
CHUJOY, ANATOLE 

CHURGIN, BATHIA 

CIVITA, DAVIT (David) 
COHEN, HARRIET 

COHEN, JACOB RAPHAEL 
COHEN, LEONARD 

COHEN, SELMA JEANNE 
COHEN, YARDENA 

COHEN MELAMED, NISSAN 
COLEMAN, CY 

COLONNE, JULES (Judah) EDOUARD 
COMISSIONA, SERGIU 
CONRIED, HEINRICH 
CONSOLO, FEDERICO 

COOPER, EMIL ALBERTOVICH 
COPLAND, AARON 

COSTA, SIR MICHAEL 

COWEN, SIR FREDERIC HYMEN 
CRANKO, JOHN 

DA PONTE, LORENZO 
DAMARI, SHOSHANA 
DAMROSCH 

DANTO, LOUIS 

DA-OZ, RAM 

DAUS, AVRAHAM 

DAVICO, LUJO 

DAVID, ERNEST 

DAVID, FERDINAND 

DAVID, SAMUEL 

DAVYDOV, KARL YULYEVICH 
DE PHILIPPE, EDIS 

DESSAU, PAUL 

DEUTSCH, MORITZ 

DEUTSCH, OTTO ERICH 
DIAMOND, DAVID 

DICHTER, MISHA 

DI-ZAHAV, EPHRAIM 
DOBROVEN, ISSAY ALEXANDROVICH 
DONALDA, PAULINE 

DORATI, ANTAL 

DORFMAN, JOSEPH 

DRESDEN, SEM 

DU PRE, JACQUELINE 

DUKAS, PAUL 

DUNAYEVSKI, ISAAC OSIPOVICH 
DUQUE, SIMON DAVID 
DUSHKIN, SAMUEL 

EDEL, YIZHAK 

EDEN-TAMIR 

EHRLICH, ABEL 

EIFMAN, BORIS 

EINSTEIN, ALFRED 
EISENSTEIN, JUDITH KAPLAN 
EISLER, HANNS 

ELLSTEIN, ABRAHAM (Abe) 
ELMAN, MISCHA 

EMSHEIMER, ERNST 

ENGEL, JOEL (Yuli Dimitriyevich) 
EPHROS, GERSHON 
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BARNETT, SIR LOUIS EDWARD 


at Djerabis (vol. 3 (with Sir L. Woolley, 1952)); Catalogue of the 
Nimrod Ivories in the British Museum (1957); Assyrian Palace 
Reliefs and Their Influence on the Sculptures of Babylonia and 
Persia (1960); The Sculptures of Assur-nasir apli 11... (1962); 
and Illustrations of Old Testament History (1966). After his 
death the Jewish Historical Society of England established an 
annual lectureship in his honor. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Loewe, “In Memoriam: R.D. Bar- 
nett (1909-86), in: JHSET, 29 (1982-86), xv—xvii; “Richard David 
Barnett,’ in: ODNB online. 


[Penuel P. Kahane] 


BARNETT, SIR LOUIS EDWARD (1865-1946), New Zea- 
land surgeon and professor. Barnett was born in Wellington, 
New Zealand, and in 1895 received a permanent lectureship in 
surgery at Otago University, where from 1905 to 1924 he was 
professor. He served with the rank of lieutenant-colonel in the 
Royal Australian and New Zealand Medical Corps (1915-17) 
and was knighted for his overseas war service. Barnett was 
one of the founders of the Radium Insitute in Dunedin and 
a pioneer in X-ray and radium research at Otago University. 
Most of his work was in the fields of cancer and hydatids re- 
search, and as a result of his efforts the incidence of hydatids 
in New Zealand was considerably reduced. 


[Maurice S. Pitt] 


BARNETT, ZERAH (1843-1935), pioneer of the modern 
Erez Israel settlement and one of the founders of Petah Tik- 
vah. Barnett, who was born in Tytuvénai, Lithuania, settled 
in London in 1864 as a fur manufacturer and trader. There he 
organized communal life for the East European immigrants 
who remained outside the Anglo-Jewish community. After 
acquiring British nationality in 1871, he went to Erez Israel 
for the first time and helped establish the Me’ah She’arim 
quarter outside the walls of Old Jerusalem. Having spent all 
his savings, Barnett returned to London to earn money and 
then went back to Erez Israel - a process which he repeated 
15 times. Wherever he went, he advocated Jewish settlement 
in Erez Israel. In 1878 Barnett joined the group that estab- 
lished Petah Tikvah. As London Hovevei Zion delegate to the 
*Katowice Conference (1884), he described the experiences 
and hardships of the new settlers from first-hand knowledge. 
Early in the 1890s Barnett settled in Jaffa, where, in order to 
improve living conditions, he built the Neveh Shalom quarter, 
and moved there with his family. He helped build the Shaarei 
Torah school, introducing Hebrew as the language of instruc- 
tion. He also founded the Or Zore’ah Yeshivah in Jaffa. Barnett 
published his memoirs, Zikhronot, in 1929. He died in Jaffa and 
was buried in Jerusalem. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Trager, Pioneers in Palestine (1923); A. 
Yaari, Goodly Heritage (1958), 80, 89-93; Y. Churgin (ed.), Sifriyyat 
Rishonim, 1 no. 9 (1943); G. Kressel, Em ha-Moshavot Petah Tikvah 
(1953), 56f. 


[Getzel Kressel / Yehuda Slutsky] 
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BARNOWSKY, VIKTOR (1875-1952), German actor and 
theater director. Born in Berlin, Barnowsky became director of 
the Kleines Theater in 1905. From 1913 to 1924 he managed the 
Lessingtheater, and from 1925 to 1930 the Theater in der Koe- 
niggraetzerstrasse and the Komoedienhaus, becoming one of 
the most important figures in the privately owned German the- 
aters. He left Germany when Hitler came to power and went to 
the U.S., where he wrote film scripts and taught theater history 
at Fordham University and Hunter College, New York City. 


BARNSTON, HENRY (1868-1949), U.S. Reform rabbi and 
scholar. Barnston was born Henry Barnstein in Dover, Eng- 
land, and ordained at Jews College, London. He attended Uni- 
versity College in London and earned his Ph.D. in ancient 
Semitic languages at the University of Heidelberg, where he 
published The Targum of Onkelos, According to the Yemenite 
Manuscripts and collaborated on Aramaic and Chaldean dic- 
tionaries. In 1900, seeking an atmosphere more conducive to 
the practice of liberal Judaism, he immigrated to the United 
States to serve as the rabbi of Congregation Beth Israel in 
Houston, Texas. Beth Israel, the oldest and wealthiest syna- 
gogue in the city, had suffered a split when more traditional 
members left in protest against the congregation’s move to 
Reform. Barnston, who changed his name after World War 1 
in order to sound less German, took maximum advantage of 
his congregants’ financial resources to build a temple widely 
considered to be the finest in the Southwest. At the same time, 
under Barnston’s leadership, the congregation’s membership 
increased tenfold to become the city’s largest synagogue. 
Barnston’s influence extended far beyond his congregation: 
he founded the Jewish Welfare Service, served as president 
of the local Bai B'rith, and lectured on behalf of the Jewish 
Chautauqua Society and the Houston Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews. Statewide, he co-founded the Texas Kallah of 
Rabbis (comprising Orthodox, Conservative, and Reform 
members) and was elected president of the Texas Association 
of Rabbis. Over the course of his half-century in Houston - 
he became rabbi emeritus in 1943 and held that position un- 
til his death - Barnston emerged as a civic leader as well: he 
founded the Community Chest and is credited with forming 
the Houston Symphony Society and nurturing it into the re- 
nowned Houston Symphony Orchestra. He was also active in 
Houston's Ministerial Alliance and Rotary Club. While Barn- 
ston would not take any public stand on civil rights, he did 
join together with the First Methodist Church in an unprec- 
edented gesture of ecumenical defiance of the Ku Klux Klan. 
Although he was a member and supporter of the anti-Zionist 
American Council for Judaism, he resisted his congregation's 
pressure for him to become a more outspoken activist in the 
organization. By the time Barnston was promoted to rabbi 
emeritus, he was the dean of Houston clergymen. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Lefkowitz, Central Conference of Ameri- 


can Rabbis 61* Convention Publication (1950); H.A. Weiner, The Jew- 
ish Stars of Texas: Rabbis and Their Work (1999). 


[Bezalel Gordon (24 ed.)] 
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C. MUSIC & DANCE 
BrioGRAPHIEs (continued) 


ERLANGER, CAMILLE 
ESHEL, YITZHAK 

ESPINOSA, EDOUARD 
EULENBURG, ERNST 
EVEN-OR, MARY 

FALL, LEO 

FANO, GUIDO ALBERTO 
FARBER, VIOLA 

FEIDMAN, GIYORA 

FEINBERG, SAMUEL YEVGENYEVICH 
FEINSINGER, JOSHUA 
FELDMAN, MORTON 
FEUERMANN, EMANUEL 
FIEDLER, ARTHUR 

FISCHER, ANNIE 

FISCHOFF, JOSEPH 

FISHER, DUDU 

FITELBERG, GRZEGORZ (Gregor) 
FLEISCHER, TSIPPI 

FLEISHER, LEON 

FLESCH, CARL 

FOGELBERG, DAN 

FOSS, LUKAS 

FRANKEL, BENJAMIN 

FREED, ISADORE 

FREEDMAN, HARRY 

FRIED (-BISS), MIRIAM 
FRIEDE, SHALOM 
FRIEDLAENDER, MAX 
FRIEDMAN, DEBORAH LYNN 
FRIEDMAN, KINKY 
FRIEDMANN, ARON 
FRIEDMANN, MORITZ 
FROMM, HERBERT 

FUCHS, LILLIAN 
GABRIELOVITCH, OSIP SOLOMONOVICH 
GANCHOFF, MOSES 
GANTMAN, JUDAH LEIB (LEO) 
GASKELL, SONJA 

GEBIRTIG, MORDECAI 
GEDALGE, ANDRE 
GEIRINGER, KARL 

GELBRUN, ARTUR 

GERBER, MAYNARD 
GERNSHEIM, FRIEDRICH 
GEROVICH, ELIEZER MORDECAI BEN ISAAC 
GERSON-KIWI, EDITH (Esther) 
GESHURI, MEIR SHIMON 
GETZ, STAN 

GIBBS, TERRY 

GIDEON, MIRIAM 

GILBOA, JACOB 

GILELS, EMIL GRIGORYEVICH 
GIOVANNI MARIA 

GLANZ, LEIB 

GLASS, PHILIP 
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GLICK, IRVING SRUL 
GLIERE, REINHOLD MORITZEVICH 
GLUCK, ALMA 

GNESIN, MIKHAIL FABIANOVICH 
GODOWSKY, LEOPOLD 
GOLDBERG, SZYMON 

GOLDFARB, ISRAEL 

GOLDMAN, EDWIN FRANKO 
GOLDMARK, KARL 
GOLDSCHMIDT, HUGO 
GOLDSTEIN, JOSEF 

GOLDSTEIN, RAYMOND 
GOLINKIN, MORDECAI 
GOLSCHMANN, VLADIMIR 
GOODMAN, BENNY 
GOTTSCHALK, LOUIS MOREAU 
GOULD, MORTON 

GRADENWITZ, PETER EMANUEL 
GRAF, HERBERT 

GRAFFMAN, GARY 

GRAZIANI, YIZHAK 
GREENBERG, NOAH 
GREENBLATT, ELIYAHU 
GRUENBERG, LOUIS 

GUGLIELMO DA PESARO 
GUSIKOW, JOSEPH MICHAEL 
HAENDEL, IDA 

HAHN, REYNALDO 

HAINOVITZ, ASHER 

HAJDU, ANDRE 

HALEVY, JACQUES (Francois) FROMENTAL ELIE 
HALPRIN, ANN 

HAMDI, LEVI BEN YESHUAH 
HAMMERSTEIN 

HARRAN, DON 

HASKELL, ARNOLD LIONEL 
HASKIL, CLARA 

HAST, MARCUS 
HAUBENSTOCK-RAMATI, ROMAN 
HAUSER, EMIL 

HAYDEN, MELISSA 

HEIFETZ, JASCHA 

HEILLMANN, YITZHAK 

HELLER, STEPHEN 

HEMAN 

HEMSI, ALBERTO 

HENLE, MORITZ 

HENSCHEL, SIR GEORGE (Isidor Georg) 
HERRMANN, BERNARD 
HERSCHMAN, MORDECHAI 
HERSKOVITS, BELA 

HERSTIK, NAPHTALI 

HERTZKA, EMIL 

HERZ, HENRI (Heinrich) 
HERZOG, GEORGE 

HESKES, IRENE 

HESS, DAME MYRA 

HILLER, FERDINAND 
HINRICHSEN 

HIRSH, NURIT 
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HIRSHBERG, JEHOASH 
HOLDHEIM, THEODOR 
HOLLAENDER 
HORENSTEIN, JASCHA 
HORNBOSTEL, ERICH MORITZ VON 
HOROWITZ, VLADIMIR 
HUBERMAN, BRONISLAW 
HUROK, SOLOMON 

IBN ABI AL SALT 
IDELSOHN, ABRAHAM ZVI 
INBAL, ELIAHU 

ISSERLIS, STEVEN 
ISTOMIN, EUGENE 
JACOBI, ERWIN R. 
JACOBI, FREDERICK 
JACOBI, GEORG 

JACOBI, HANOCH (Heinrich) 
JACOBS, ARTHUR (David) 
JACOBSTHAL, GUSTAV 
JADASSOHN, SALOMON 
JADLOWKER, HERMANN 
JAFFE, ELI 

JANOWSKI, MAX 

JAPHET, ISRAEL MEYER 
JASSINOWSKY, PINCHAS 
JOACHIM, JOSEPH 
JOCHSBERGER, TZIPORAH 
JONAS, EMILE 

JUDAH BEN ISAAC 
KADMAN, GURIT 

KAHN, ERICH ITOR 
KAISER, ALOIS 

KALIB, SHALOM 
KALICHSTEIN, JOSEPH 
KALMAN, EMMERICH (Imre) 
KARACZEWSKI, HANINA 
KAREL, RUDOLF 
KARLINER, BARUCH 
KARMON, ISRAEL 
KARNIOL, ALTER YEHIEL 
KATCHEN, JULIUS 

KATZ, ISRAEL 

KATZ, MINDRU 

KATZ, RUTH 

KATZ, SHOLOM 

KAYE, NORA 

KENT, ALLEGRA 
KENTNER, LOUIS 

KERN, JEROME DAVID 
KERTESZ, ISTVAN 
KESTENBERG, LEO 

KIDD, MICHAEL 

KINSKY, GEORG LUDWIG 
KIPNIS, ALEXANDER 
KIPNIS, MENAHEM 
KIRCHNER, LEON 
KIRSCHNER, EMANUEL 
KIRSTEIN, LINCOLN 
KLEMPERER, OTTO 
KLETZKI, PAUL 
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KOGAN, LEONID BORISSOVICH 
KOHN, MAIER 

KOLISCH, RUDOLF 

KOLODIN, IRVING 

KOPYTMAN, MARK RUVIMOVICH 
KORNGOLD, ERICH WOLFGANG 
KORNITZER, LEON 

KOSHETZ, NINA 
KOSTELANETZ, ANDRE 
KOUSSEVITZKY, MOSHE 
KOUSSEVITZKY, SERGE 
KOWALSKI, MAX 

KRAUS, GERTRUD 

KRAUS, LILI 

KRAUS, MOSHE 

KREIN, ALEXANDER ABRAMOVICH 
KREISLER, FRITZ 

KREMER, ISA 

KRIPS, JOSEF 

KROSHNER, MIKHAIL YEFIMOVICH 
KURTH, ERNEST 

KURZ, SELMA 

KUWAETI, SALEH 

KWARTIN, ZAVEL 

LACHMANN, ROBERT 

LAKNER, YEHOSHUA 

LAMM, PAVEL ALEKSANDROVICH 
LANDOWSKA, WANDA 

LANG, PEARL 

LAPSON, DVORA 

LAVRY, MARC 

LEAR, EVELYN 

LEBERT, SIGMUND 

LEEF, YINAM 

LEFKOWITZ, DAVID 
LEIBOWITZ, RENE 
LEICHTENTRITT, HUGO 
LEIGH, ADELE 

LEINSDORF, ERICH 

LEONI, MYER 

LERER, JOSHUA 

LERER, SHMUEL 

LERT, ERNST 

LEVI-AGRON, HASIA 

LEVI, HERMANN 

LEVI, LEO 

LEVI, YOEL 

LEVINE, JAMES 

LEVINSON, ANDRE 
LEVI-TANNAI, SARA 
LEVITSKY, MISCHA 

LEVY 

LEVY, LAZARE 

LEVY, MARVIN DAVID 
LEWANDOWSKI, LOUIS 
LEWENTHAL, RAYMOND 
LEWITZKY, BELLA 

LHEVINNE, JOSEF 

LICHINE, DAVID 
LIEBERMANN, ROLF 
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BroGRAPHIEs (continued) 


LIEBERSON, GODDARD 
LIEBLING, ESTELLE 

LIFSHITZ, NEHAMAH 

LIGETTI, GYORGI 

LIPSCHITZ, SOLOMON BEN MOSES 
LISSA, ZOFIA 

LIST, EMANUEL 

LIST, GEORGE 

LITINSKI, GENRIKH ILYICH 

LIUZZI, FERNANDO 

LOCKSPEISER, EDWARD 

LOESSER, FRANK 

LOEWE, FREDERICK 
LOEWENSTEIN-STRASHUNSKY, JOEL DAVID 
LONDON, GEORGE 

LOURIE, ARTHUR (Vincent) 

LOVY, ISRAEL 

LOWINSKY, EDWARD 

LUBIN, ABRAHAM 

LUBOSHUTZ 

LUCCA, PAULINE 

MAAYANI, AMI 

MAAZEL, LORIN 

MACHABEY, ARMAND 

MAHLER, GUSTAV 

MAJOR, ERVIN 

MAJOR, JULIUS (Gyula, Jacob) 
MALAVSKY, SAMUEL 

MALOVANY, JOSEPH 

MANDEL, SHELOMOH 

MANNES 

MANNES, LEOPOLD 

MANOR, EHUD 

MARKOVA, ALICIA 

MARX, ADOLF BERNHARD 
MASLOW, SOPHIE 

MASSARANO, JACCHINO OR ISACCHINO 
MATZENAUER, MARGARETE 
MAYER, SIR ROBERT 

MAYKAPAR, SAMUIL MOYSEYEVICH 
MEDINA, AVIHU 

MEDVEDEV, MIKHAIL 

MEHTA, ZUBIN 

MEISELS, SAUL 

MENDEL, ARTHUR 

MENDEL, HERMANN 

MENDELSON, JACOB BEN-ZION 
MENDELSON, SOLOMON 
MENDELSSOHN, ARNOLD 
MENDELSSOHN, FELIX (Jakob Ludwig Felix) 
MENDELSSOHN HENSEL, FANNY CAECILIE 
MENKEN, ALAN 

MENUHIN, HEFZIBAH 

MENUHIN, YEHUDI 

MERRILL, ROBERT 

MESSERER, ASAF MIKHAILOVICH 


METZGER, OTTILIE (Metzger-Latterman) 
MEYER, ERNST HERMAN 
MEYERBEER, GIACOMO 
MILHAUD, DARIUS 
MILLER, BEN-ZION 
MILLER, MITCH 

MILNER, MOSES MICHAEL 
MILSTEIN, NATHAN 
MINKOWSKI, PINCHAS 
MINTZ, SHLOMO 

MIRON, ISSACHAR 
MIZRAHI, ASHER 
MLOTEK, CHANA 
MOISEIWITSCH, BENNO 
MONTEUX, PIERRE 
MORAWETZ, OSCAR 
MOROGOWSKI, JACOB SAMUEL 
MOSCHELES, IGNAZ 
MOSZKOWSKI, MORITZ 
MOTTL, FELIX JOSEF 
MULLER, BENJAMIN 
NACHEZ, TIVADAR 
NADEL, ARNO 

NAHARIN, OHAD 

NARDI, NAHUM 

NATHAN, ISAAC 

NATRA, SERGIU 
NAUMBOURG, SAMUEL 
NAVON, ISAAC ELIYAHU 
NE’EMAN, YEHOSHUA LEIB 
NETTL, PAUL 

NEWMAN, ALFRED 
NIKOVA, RINA 
NOWAKOWSKI, DAVID 
NOY, MEIR 

NULMAN, MACY 
OBADIAH, THE NORMAN PROSELYTE 
OCHS, SIEGFRIED 
OFFENBACH, ISAAC 
OFFENBACH, JACQUES 
OISTRAKH, DAVID FEDOROVICH 
OLIVERO, BETTY 
ORDMAN, JEANETTE 
ORENSTEIN, ARBIE 
ORGAD, BEN ZION 
ORMANDY, EUGENE 
OSTFELD, BARBARA 
OVED, MARGALIT 
OYSHER, MOISHE 

PANOV, VALERY 

PARTOS, OEDOEN 

PASTA, GUIDITTA 

PAULY, ROSA 

PEERCE, JAN 

PELLEG, FRANK 
PERAHIA, MURRAY 
PERGAMENT, MOSES 
PERLMAN, ITZCHAK 
PETERS, ROBERTA 
PIATIGORSKY, GREGOR 
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PINCHERLE, MARC 
PINCHIK, PIERRE 

PISK, PAUL AMADEUS 
PLAMENAC, DRAGAN 
PLISETSKAYA, MAYA 
POLACHEK, SENDER 
POLLACK, EGON 

POLLAK, ZALMAN 
POLLINI, BERNHARD 
POPPER, DAVID 

PORGES, HEINRICH 
POSTOLSKY, SHALOM 
PRESSLER, MENAHEM 
PREVIN, ANDRE (George) 
PRUEWAR, JULIUS 
PUTTERMAN, DAVID 
QUELER, EVE 

RABINOVICH, HAIM BEN ZION 
RABINOVICZ, PINCHAS 
RADZYNSKI, JAN 

RAISA, ROSA 

RAMBERT, DAME MARIE 
RAN, SHULAMIT 
RAPPAPORT, JACOB 
RASKIN, JUDITH 

RATHAUS, KAROL 

RAVINA, MENASHE 
RAVITZ, SHELOMO 
RAZUMNI, EPHRAIM ZALMAN (Solomon) 
REDLICH, HANS FERDINAND 
REICH, STEVE 

REINER, FRITZ 
REISENBERG, NADIA 
REIZENSTEIN, FRANZ 
REMENYI, EDUARD 
RESNIK, REGINA 

RETI, RUDOLF 

RICARDO, DAVID 

RIETI, VITTORIO 

RINGER, ALEXANDER 
RIVLIN, SHELOMO ZALMAN 
ROBBINS, JEROME 
ROCHBERG, GEORGE 
RODAN, MENDI 

RODGERS, MARY 

RODGERS, RICHARD 
RODZINSKY, ARTUR 
ROGERS, BERNARD 
ROITMAN, DAVID 
ROLAND-MANUEL 

ROLL, MICHAEL 

ROMANOS MELODOS 
ROMBERG, SIGMUND 
RONLY-RIKLIS, SHALOM 
ROSE, ARNOLD JOSEF 

ROSE, LEONARD 

ROSEN, CHARLES 
ROSENBLATT, JOSEF 
ROSENFELD, ABRAHAM ISAAC JACOB 
ROSENSTOCK, JOSEPH 
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ROSENTHAL, HAROLD (David) 
ROSENTHAL, MANUEL (Emmanuel) 
ROSENTHAL, MORIZ (Maurycy) 
ROSOWSKY, SOLOMON 

ROSS, HERBERT 

ROSSI, MADAMA EUROPA DE 
ROSSI, SALAMONE DE 
ROTHMUELLER, AARON MARKO 
ROZSAVOLGYI, MARK 

RUBIN, RUTH 

RUBINSTEIN, ANTON GRIGORYEVICH 
RUBINSTEIN, ARTUR 
RUBINSTEIN, IDA 

RUDEL, JULIUS 

RUDINOW, MOSHE 

RUDOLF, MAX 

RUSSELL (Levy), HENRY 
SACERDOTE, DAVID 

SACHS, CURT 

SADAI, YIZHAK 

SADIE, STANLEY (John) 
SAINT-LEON, ARTHUR MICHEL 
SALAMAN 

SALMON, KAREL (Karl Salomon) 
SALZMAN, PNINA 

SAMBURSKY, DANIEL 
SAMINSKY, LAZARE 

SAMUEL, HAROLD 
SANDERLING, KURT 

SANDLER, JACOB KOPPEL 
SCHACHTER, CARL 
SCHAECHTER-GOTTESMAN, BEYLE 
SCHALIT, HEINRICH 
SCHENKER, HEINRICH 
SCHIDLOWSKY, LEON 

SCHIFF, ANDRAS 

SCHIFRIN, LALO 
SCHILLINGER, JOSEPH 
SCHINDLER, KURT 
SCHLAMME, MARTHA 
SCHLESINGER 

SCHMIDT, JOSEPH 

SCHNABEL, ARTHUR 
SCHNEIDER, ALEXANDER 
SCHOENBERG, ARNOLD 
SCHOENE, LOTTE 

SCHORR, BARUCH 

SCHORR, FRIEDRICH 
SCHREKER, FRANZ 

SCHUBERT, LIA 

SCHULHOF, MOSHE 
SCHULHOFF, JULIUS 
SCHULLER, GUNTHER 
SCHUMAN, WILLIAM HOWARD 
SCHWARTZ, STEPHEN 
SCHWARZ, RUDOLF 

SECUNDA, SHOLOM 

SEGAL, URI 

SEIBER, MATYAS GYORGY 
SENDREY, ALFRED 
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BroGRAPHIEs (continued) 


SERKIN, PETER 

SERKIN, RUDOLF 

SETER, MORDECHAI 
SEVITZKY, FABIEN 
SHAHAM, GIL 

SHALLON, DAVID 
SHAPERO, HAROLD 
SHARETT, YEHUDAH 
SHARLIN, WILLIAM 
SHAW, ARTIE 

SHELEM, MATTITYAHU 
SHEMER, NAOMI 
SHERIFF, NOAM 
SHESTAPOL, WOLF 
SHILOAH, AMNON 
SHLONSKY, VARDINA 
SHMUELI, HERZL 
SHULSINGER, BEZALEL 
SIEGMEISTER, ELIE 
SILBERMANN, ALPHONS 
SILLS, BEVERLY (Belle Silverman) 
SINGER, GEORGE 

SINGER, JOSEF 

SINGER, KURT 
SINIGAGLIA, LEONE 
SIPRUTINI, EMANUEL 
SIROTA, GERSHON 
SLATKIN, LEONARD 
SLONIMSKY, NICOLAS 
SLONIMSKY, SERGEI MIKHAILOVICH 
SMOIRA-COHN, MICHAL 
SOBOL, MORDECHAI 
SOKOLOW, ANNA 
SOLOMON 

SOLTI, GEORG 
SONDHEIM, STEPHEN 
SPECTOR, JOHANNA 
SPIVACKE, HAROLD 
SPIVAK, NISSAN 
SPIVAKOVSKY, TOSSY 
STARER, ROBERT 

STARK, EDWARD 

STEIN, ERWIN 
STEINBERG, MAXIMILIAN OSSEJEVICH 
STEINBERG, WILLIAM 
STENN (STEEN), REBECCA 
STERN, ISAAC 

STERN, JULIUS 

STERN, MOSHE 
STERNBERG, ERICH-WALTER 
STEUERMANN, EDWARD 
STOLYARSKI, PETER SOLOMONOVICH 
STRAKOSCH, MAURICE 
STRANSKY, JOSEF 
STRAUS, OSCAR 

STRAUSS, JOHANN 


STUTSCHEWSKY, JOACHIM 
STYNE, JULE 

SULITEANU, GISELA 
SULZER, SOLOMON 
SUSSKIND, WALTER 
SZABOLCSI, BENCE 

SZELL, GEORGE 

SZERMAN, PINCHAS 
SZERYNG, HENRYK 
SZIGETI, JOSEPH 

TAL, JOSEF 

TALMON, ZVI 

TAMIRIS, HELEN 
TANSMAN, ALEXANDER 
TARUSKIN, RICHARD 
TAUBE, MICHAEL 

TAUBE, MOSHE 

TAUBE, SAMUEL BARUCH 
TAUBER, RICHARD 
TAUSIG, KARL 
TEMIANKA, HENRI 
TERTIS, LIONEL 
THALBERG, SIGISMUND 
THOMAS, MICHAEL TILSON 
TISCHLER, HANS 

TOCH, ERNST 

TOUREL, JENNIE 
TSFASSMAN, ALEXANDER NAUMOVICH 
TUCKER, RICHARD 
TUGAL, PIERRE 

TURECK, ROSALYN 
ULLMAN, VIKTOR 

UNGAR, BENJAMIN 
UNGER, MAX 
VALABREGA, CESARE 
VARDI, ARIEH 

VEINBERG, MOISSEY SAMUILOVICH 
VEPRIK, ALEXANDER MOISEYEVITCH 
VICOL, ADRIAN 

VIGODA, SAMUEL 
VINAVER, CHEMJO 
VOGEL, WLADIMIR 
VOLPE, ARNOLD 
WAGHALTER, IGNATZ 
WAGNER, RICHARD 
WALDMAN, LEIBELE 
WALDTEUFEL, EMIL 
WALLENSTEIN, ALFRED 
WALTER, BRUNO 
WASSERZUG (Lomzer), HAYYIM 
WEILL, KURT 

WEINBERG, JACOB 
WEINBERGER, JAROMIR 
WEINER, LAZAR 

WEINER, LEO 
WEINSTOCK, HERBERT 
WEINTRAUB, SOLOMON 
WEINZWEIG, JOHN 
WEISGAL, ABBA JOSEPH 
WEISGALL, HUGO 
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WEISSBERG, JULIA LAZAREVNA 
WEISSENBERG, ALEXIS 
WEISSER, ALBERT 

WEISSER, JOSHUA 
WEISSMANN, ADOLF 
WELLESZ, EGON JOSEPH 
WERNER, ERIC 

WERTHEIM, ROSALIE MARIE 
WIENER, JEAN 

WIENIAWSKI, HENRI 
WILENSKY, MOSHE 
WILLIAMS, CHARLES 
WINTERNITZ, EMANUEL 
WITTGENSTEIN, PAUL 
WOHLBERG, MOSHE 

WOLFF, ALBERT LOUIS 
WOLFF, HERMANN 
WOLFSOHN, JULIUSZ 
WOLFSTHAL, CHUNE 
WOLPE, STEFAN 

WORMSER, ANDRE (Alphonse-Toussaint) 
YAMPOLSKY, BERTA 

YASSER, JOSEPH 
YELLIN-BENTWICH, THELMA 
ZALUDKOWSKI, ELIJAH 
ZEFIRA, BRACHAH 

ZEHAVI, DAVID 

ZEIRA, MORDECHAI 
ZEMACH, BENJAMIN 
ZHITOMIRSKI, ALEXANDER MATVEYEVITCH 
ZILBERTS, ZAVEL 
ZIMBALIST, EFREM 
ZUKERMAN, PINCHAS 
ZUKOFSKY, PAUL 

ZUR, MENAHEM 


SCIENCE 

MAIN SURVEYS 

CHEMISTRY 

COMPUTER SCIENCE 
ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCES 
LIFE SCIENCES 
MATHEMATICS 

MEDICINE 

PHYSICS 

PSYCHIATRY 


GENERAL ENTRIES 

AERONAUTICS, AVIATION, AND ASTRONAUTICS 
ALCHEMY 

NOBEL PRIZES 

TECHNOLOGY AND HALAKHAH 


1. BIOLOGY 
GENERAL ENTRIES 
GENETIC ANCESTRY, JEWISH 


BIOGRAPHIES 
ABIR (ABRAMOVITZ), DAVID 
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ABULAFIA, SAMUEL HA-LEVI 
AHARONI, ISRAEL 

ALTMAN, SIDNEY 

ALTSCHUL, AARON MEYER 
ANFINSEN, CHRISTIAN B. 

ARNON, DANIEL ISRAEL 

ARNON, ISAAC 

ARNON, RUTH 

ARTOM, CESARE 

ASCHERSON, PAUL FRIEDRICH AUGUST 
ASCHNER, MANFRED 

ASHBEL, DOV 

ASIMOV, ISAAC 

ASKENASY, EUGEN 

ATLAN, HENRI 

AUERBACH, LEOPOLD 

AVIV, HAIM 

AXELROD, JULIUS 

BALTIMORE, DAVID 

BERG, PAUL 

BLOCH, MARCUS (Mordecai) ELIEZER 
BODENHEIMER, FREDERICK SIMON 
BODMER, SIR WALTER 

BOGORAD, LAWRENCE 

BRESSLAU, ERNST 

CEDAR, CHAIM 

COHEN, STANLEY N. 

COHEN, YIGAL RAHAMIM 

COHN, FERDINAND JULIUS 

CHET, ILAN 

DUVDEVANI, SHMUEL 

EDINGER, TILLY 

EIG, ALEXANDER 

ENRIQUES, PAOLO 

EPHRUSSI, BORIS 

ERRERA, LEO 

EVENARI, MICHAEL 

EZEKIEL, MOSES 

FAHN, ABRAHAM 
FEINBRUN-DOTHAN, NAOMI 
GILBERT, WALTER 

GOLDSCHMIDT, RICHARD BENEDICT 
GOULD, STEPHEN 

GURWITSCH, ALEXANDER GAVRILOVICH 
HAAS, FRITZ 

HAAS, GEORG 

HABERLANDT, GOTTLIEB 
HAFFKINE, WALDEMAR MORDECAI 
HALEVY, ABRAHAM 

HA-REUBENI, EPHRAIM 

HORWITZ, H. ROBERT 

HYMAN, LIBBIE HENRIETTA 
JACOB, FRANCOIS 

LEDERBERG, JOSHUA 

LURIA, SALVADOR EDWARD 
LWOFF, ANDRE MICHEL 

MAGNUS, PAUL WILHELM 
MARMOREK, ALEXANDER 
MENDELSSOHN, HEINRICH 
MESELSON, MATTHEW 
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Biology 
BroGRAPHIES (continued) 


METCHNIKOFF, ELIE 

OPPENHEIMER, HILLEL (Heinz) REINHARD 
PINCUS, GREGORY GOODWIN 
RAGER, BRACHA 

RAYSS, TSCHARNA 

REICHERT, ISRAEL 

ROTHSCHILD, NATHANIEL MAYER VICTOR, LORD 
SACHS, JULIUS 

SACHS, LEO 

SEMON, RICHARD WOLFGANG 
SORAUER, PAUL KARL MORITZ 
SPIEGELMAN, SOL 

STEINACH, EUGEN 

STENT, GUNTHER SIEGMUND 
STRASBURGER, EDUARD 

VARMUS, HAROLD ELIOT 
WAKSMAN, SELMAN ABRAHAM 
WALD, GEORGE 

WARBURG, OTTO 

WIESNER, JULIUS VON 

ZENKEVICH, LEV ALEKSANDROVICH 
ZILBER, LEV ALEKSANDROVICH 
ZOHARY, MICHAEL 


CHEMISTRY 

GENERAL ENTRIES 

CHEMICAL CRAFTS AND INDUSTRIES 
CHEMISTRY 


BIOGRAPHIES 

ABEL, EMIL 

ASKENASY, PAUL 
BACHARACH, ALFRED LOUIS 
BAEYER, ADOLF VON 
BAMBERGER, EUGEN 
BECHHOLD, JACOB HEINRICH 
BERGMANN, ERNST DAVID 
BERGMANN, FELIX ELIEZER 
BERGMANN, MAX 

BERL, ERNST 

BERNSTEIN, HAROLD JOSEPH 
BIKERMAN, JACOB JOSEPH 
BIRK, YEHUDITH 

BLAU, FRITZ 

BLOCH, HERMAN SAMUEL 
BLOCH, KONRAD 

BLOCH, MOSES RUDOLPH 
BOBTELSKY, MORDEKHAI (Max) 
BODANSKY, OSCAR 
BORSOOK, HENRY 

BRAUDE, ERNEST ALEXANDER 
BROWN, HERBERT C. 

CALVIN, MELVIN 

CARO, HEINRICH 

CARO, NIKODEM 


CHAIN, SIR ERNST BORIS 
CHARGAFF, ERWIN 
CIECHANOVER, AARON J. 
COHEN, ERNST JULIUS 

COHEN, JULIUS BEREND 
COHEN, SIR PHILIP 

COHEN, PHILIP PACY 

COHEN, SEYMOUR STANLEY 
COHEN, STANLEY 

COHN, EDWIN JOSEPH 

COHN, LASSAR 

COHN, MILDRED 

COPISAROW, MAURICE 

DEUEL, HANS ERWIN 

DISCHE, ZACHARIAS 
DJERASSI, CARL 

DONATH, EDUARD 

DORFMAN, RALPH ISADORE 
DREYFUS BROTHERS 
DROSDOFF, MATTHEW 
DUSHMAN, SAUL 

EDELMAN, GERALD MAURICE 
EHRLICH, PAUL 

ELIEL, ERNEST LUDWIG 
EMBDEN, GUSTAV 

FAJANS, KASIMIR 

FALK, KAUFMAN GEORGE 
FARKAS, LADISLAUS (Wilhelm) 
FEIGL, FRITZ 

FEINGOLD, DAVID SIDNEY 
FEUER, HENRY 

FISCHER, EDMOND 

FISHMAN, WILLLAM HAROLD 
FLEISCHER, MICHAEL 

FODOR, ANDOR 

FOX, SIR JOHN JACOB 

FRANK, ALBERT RUDOLPH 
FREIDLINA, RAKHIL KHATSKELEVNA 
FREUND, MARTIN 

FRUMKIN, ALEKSANDR NAUMOVICH 
FUNK, CASIMIR 

GERHARDT, CHARLES FREDERIC 
GINSBURG, DAVID 

GLICK, DAVID 

GOLDBERG, ALEXANDER 
GOLDSCHMIDT, GUIDO 
GOLDSCHMIDT, HANS 
GOLDSCHMIDT, HEINRICH JACOB 
GOLDSTEIN, RICHARD FRANK 
GOMBERG, MOSES 

GREEN, DAVID EZRA 
GREENBERG, DAVID MORRIS 
GREENSTEIN, JESSE PHILIP 
GRINBERG, ALEKSANDER ABRAMOVICH 
GRUEN, ADOLF 

GRUENSTEIN, NATHAN 

HABER, FRITZ 

HALPERN, JACK 

HANDLER, PHILIP 

HARRIS, MILTON 
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HASSID, WILLIAM ZEV 
HEIDELBERGER, MICHAEL 
HEILBRON, SIR IAN MORRIS 
HERSHKO, AVRAM 

HERZOG, REGINALD OLIVER 
HESTRIN, SHLOMO 

HEVESY, GEORGE CHARLES DE 
HIRSHBERG, YEHUDAH 
HOFFMANN, ROALD 

JACOBSON, KURT 

JACOBSON, PAUL HEINRICH 
JELLINEK, KARL 

JOLLES, ZVI ENRICO 

JORTNER, JOSHUA 

KABACHNIK, MARTIN IZRAILOVICH 
KALNITSKY, GEORGE 

KATZIR, AHARON 

KATZIR, EPHRAIM 

KAUFMAN, JOYCE JACOBSON 
KAZARNOVSKI, ISAAC ABRAMOVICH 
KEDEM, ORA 

KHARASCH, MORRIS SELIG 
KLUG, AARON 

KOLTHOFF, IZAAK MAURITS 
KORNBERG, ARTHUR 
KORNBERG, HANS LEO 

KREBS, SIR HANS ADOLF 
KROTO, SIR HAROLD w. 
LADENBURG, ALBERT 

LEVENE, PHOEBUS AARON THEODOR 
LEVI, GIORGIO RENATO 

LEVI, MARIO GIACOMO 
LEVINE, RAPHAEL 

LEVINSTEIN, HERBERT 
LEVITZKI, ALEXANDER 

LEVY, LOUIS EDWARD 
LEWKOWITSCH, JULIUS 

LIEBEN, ADOLPH 

LIEBERMANN, CARL THEODOR 
LIPMAN, JACOB GOODALE 
LIPMANN, FRITZ ALBERT 
LIPPMANN, EDMUND OSKAR VON 
LIPPMANN, EDUARD 

LOEB, JACQUES 

LOEB, MORRIS 

LUNGE, GEORG 

MARCKWALD, WILLY 

MARCUS, RUDOLPH ARTHUR 
MECHOULAM, RAPHAEL 
MELDOLA, RAPHAEL 

MENDEL, LAFAYETTE BENEDICT 
MEYER, HANS JOHANNES LEOPOLD 
MEYER, RICHARD JOSEPH 
MEYER, VICTOR 

MEYERHOF, OTTO 

MEYERSON, EMILE 

MICHAELIS, LEONOR 

MOISSAN, HENRI 

MOND 

MUSHER, SIDNEY 
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NEUBERG, GUSTAV EMBDEN CARL 
NEUBERGER, ALBERT 
NIRENBERG, MARSHALL WARREN 
OLAH, GEORGE 
OPPENHEIMER, CARL 
PANETH, FRIEDRICH ADOLF 
PARNAS, YAKUB KAROL 
PERLZWEIG, WILLIAM ALEXANDRE 
PERUTZ, MAX FERDINAND 
PINNER, ADOLF 

POLANYI, JOHN 

POLANYI, MICHAEL 
PRINGSHEIM, HANS 

PTASHNE, MARK 

QUASTEL, JUDAH HIRSCH 
RABINOWITCH, EUGENE 
RACKER, EFRAIM 

RAPHAEL, RALPH ALEXANDER 
RAPKINE, LOUIS 

RAZIN, AHARON 
REICHINSTEIN, DAVID 
REICHSTEIN, TADEUS 
REIFENBERG, ADOLF 
RITTENBERG, DAVID 
RODBELL, MARTIN 

ROGINSKI, SIMON ZALMANOVICH 
RONA, PETER 

ROSE, IRWIN 

ROSENHEIM, ARTHUR 
ROSENHEIM, OTTO 

SACKUR, OTTO 

SCHIFF, HUGO 

SCHMERLING, LOUIS 
SCHOENBERG, ALEXANDER JULIUS WILHELM 
SCHOENHEIMER, RUDOLPH 
SELA, MICHAEL 

SHAPIRO, BENJAMIN 

SHARON, NATHAN 

SHEAR, MURRAY JACOB 
SHEDLOVSKY, THEODORE 
SILVERMAN, ALEXANDER 
SIMON, ERNST 

SOBOTKA, HARRY HERMAN 
SONDHEIMER, FRANZ 
SPIEGEL-ADOLF, MONA 

SPIRO, KARL 

STEIN, WILLIAM HOWARD 
STERN, KURT GUNTER 
STIEGLITZ, JULIUS OSCAR 
STRAUSS, EDUARD 
STROMINGER, JACK 

SURE, BARNETT 

SYRKIN, YAKOV KOVOVICH 
SZWARC, MICHAEL 

TALMUD, DAVID L. 

TISCHLER, MAX 

TOCH, MAXIMILIAN 

TRAUBE, ISIDOR 

TRAUBE, MORITZ 

TRAUBE, WILHELM 
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2. Chemistry 
BroGRaPuies (continued) 


VOET, ANDRIES 

VOGEL, ARTHUR ISRAEL 
WALLACH, OTTO 

WARBURG, OTTO HEINRICH 
WEIGERT, FRITZ 
WEINHOUSE, SIDNEY 

WEISS, JOSEPH JOSHUA 
WERTHEIMER, CHAIM ERNST 
WESTHEIMER, FRANK HENRY 
WILLNER, ITAMAR 
WILLSTAETTER, RICHARD 
WINSTEIN, SAUL 
WINTERSTEIN, ALFRED 
WISE, LOUIS ELSBERG 
YONATH, ADA 

ZAMENHOF, STEPHEN 


3. ENGINEERING (INCL. INVENTORS) 
BIOGRAPHIES 
ADLER, CHARLES 
ARCO, GEORG WILHELM ALEXANDER HANS, GRAF 
VON 
BERLINER, EMILE 
BLOK, ARTHUR 
CARVALLO, JULES 
COHEN, MORRIS 
DRUCKER, DANIEL CHARLES 
FELD, JACOB 
FONDILLER, WILLIAM 
FREUDENTHAL, ALFRED MARTIN 
FROHMAN, DOV 
GAUNSE, JOACHIM 
GOLDBERG, EMANUEL 
GOLDMARK, PETER CARL 
GUREVICH, MIKHAIL IOSIFOVICH 
HARARI, OVADIAH 
HEYMAN, MOSES DAVID 
ISAACS, JACOB 
JAFFE, LEONARD 
JUDA, WALTER 
KATZ, ISRAEL 
KITSEE, ISADOR 
KURREIN, MAX 
LAND, EDWIN H. 
LEDEEN, HYMAN 
LEDERER, JEROME F. 
LEES, LESTER 
LEEUW, AVRAHAM DE 
LIBAI, AVINOAM 
LIEBEN, ROBERT VON 
LILIENTHAL, OTTO 
LIPSKI, ABRAHAM 
LITMAN, SAMUEL 
LOCKSPEISER, BEN, SIR 
MAGINO, MEIR 


MARCUS, SIEGFRIED 
MICHEL-LEVY, AUGUSTE 
MILLMAN, JACOB 

NAGIN, HARRY S. 
OLLENDOREF, FRANZ 
PINKEL, BENJAMIN 
RABINOVICH, ISAAK MOSEYEVICH 
RAM, MOSHE 

REINER, MARKUS 

RESNIK, JUDITH 

ROM, YOSEF 

RUEDENBERG, REINHOLD 
SAMOILOVICH, RUDOLPH LAZAREVICH 
SCHLESINGER, GEORG 
SCHWARZ, DAVID 

SERBIN, HYMAN 

SHALON, RAHEL 

SHAPIRO, ASCHER HERMAN 
SHECHTMAN, DAN 
SILVERMAN, LESLIE 
SILVERSTEIN, ABE 

SINGER, JOSEF 

SLEPIAN, JOSEPH 

SPORN, PHILIP 

STRAUSS, BENNO 

WEIL, JOSEPH 

WEIL, R. ADRIENNE 
WIESNER, JEROME BERT 
WOLMAN, ABEL 

YOUNG, ALEC DAVID 
ZARCHIN, ALEXANDER 

ZIV, JACOB 

ZUCROW, MAURICE JOSEPH 


GEOLOGY 

BIOGRAPHIES 

ANCONA, CESARE D 

BEN-ABRAHAM, ZVI 

BENIOFF, HUGO 

BENTOR, JACOB 

BERENDT, GOTTLIEB MICHAEL 
BLANCKENHORN, MAX 

COHEN, EMIL WILHELM 

GOLDSCHMIDT, VICTOR 

GOLDSCHMIDT, VICTOR MORITZ 
LOEWINSON-LESSING, FRANZ YULYEVICH 
OPPENHEIM, PAUL LEO 

PICARD, LEO 

ROSENBUSCH, KARL HARRY FERDINAND 
SALOMON-CALVI, WILHELM 

SHIFTAN, ZEEV 

SUESS, EDUARD 

VROMAN, AKIVA 


5. MEDICINE & PHYSIOLOGY 


GENERAL ENTRIES 
ANATOMY 

ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION 
AUTOPSIES AND DISSECTION 
BLINDNESS 

BLOODLETTING 
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GENETIC DISEASES IN JEWS 
HERBS, MEDICINAL 
HYGIENE 

MEDICINE AND THE LAW 
SICKNESS 

TAY-SACHS DISEASE 
TRANSPLANTS 


BIOGRAPHIES 

ABRAHAM BEN SOLOMON OF SAINT MAXIMIN 
ABRAHAM, KARL 

ABRAHAMS, ISAAC 
ABRAMOWITZ, EMIL 

ABT, ISAAC ARTHUR 

ACKORD, ELIAS 

ADAM, Lajos (Louis) 

ADLER, ALFRED 

ADLER, SAUL AARON 

ALBU, ISIDOR 

ALI IBN SAHL IBN RABBAN AL-TABARI 
ALTSCHUL, EMIL 

AMATUS LUSITANUS 

ANGRIST, ALFRED ALVIN 
ARDUT 

ASAPH HA-ROFE 

ASTRUC, SAUL HA-KOHEN 
AXEL, RICHARD 

BAKST, NICOLAI (Noah) IGNATYEVICH 
BALINT, MICHAEL 

BALLIN, SAMUEL JACOB 
BAMBERGER, HEINRICH VON 
BARANY, ROBERT 

BARNETT, SIR LOUIS EDWARD 
BARUK, HENRI 

BENACERRAF, BARUJ 
BENCHETRIT, AARON 

BENDER, MORRIS BORIS 
BENEDIKT, MORITZ 
BENEVENUTUS GRAPHEUS HIEROSOLYMITANUS 
BENZER, SEYMOUR 
BERENBLUM, ISAAC 
BERNHEIM, HIPPOLYTE 
BERNSTEIN, JULIUS 
BERNSTEIN, NATHAN OSIPOVICH 
BESREDKA, ALEXANDER 
BESSELS, EMIL 

BILLROTH, THEODOR 

BLOCH, IWAN 

BLUMBERG, BARUCH SAMUEL 
BODIAN, DAVID 

BRENNER, SYDNEY 

BREUER, JOSEPH 

BROWN, MICHAEL STUART 
BUCKY, GUSTAV 

BUERGER, LEO 

CALAHORA 

CANNSTADT, KARL FRIEDRICH 
COHEN, ELIZABETH D. A. 
COHEN, HARRY 

COHEN, HENRY BARON 
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COHNHEIM, JULIUS 
CORI, GERTY THERESA 

CYON, ELIE DE 

DAMESHEK, WILLIAM 
DAVIDOFF, LEO MAX 
DAVIDSOHN, ISRAEL 

DE LEE, JOSEPH B. 

DE VRIES, ANDRE 

DEUTSCH, FELIX 

DEUTSCH, HELENE 

DIAMOND, LOUIS KLEIN 
DONNOLO, SHABBETAI 

DORON, HAIM 

DOSTROVSKY, ARYEH 
DRESSLER, WILLIAM 

EDINGER, LUDWIG 

EINHORN, MAX 

EINHORN, MOSES 

EISSLER, KURT R. 

EITINGER, LEO S. 

EITINGON, MAX 

ELDAR, REUVEN 

ELIAKIM, MARCEL 

ELIJAH BEN SHABBETAI BEER 
ELION, GERTRUDE BELL 
ERIKSON, ERIK HOMBERGER 
ERLANGER, JOSEPH 

ERLIK, DAVID 

FALAQUERA, NATHAN BEN JOEL 
FARAJ BEN SOLOMON (Salim) DA AGRIGENTO 
FEDERN, PAUL 

FEIGENBAUM, ARYEH 
FENICHEL, OTTO 

FERENCZI, SANDOR 
FINKELSTEIN, HEINRICH 
FISHBEIN, MORRIS 

FISHBERG, MAURICE 

FLORETA CA NOGA OF ARAGON 
FOLKMAN, JUDAH 
FRANKENTHAL, KATE 
FRANKL, VIKTOR E. 
FRANZBLAU, ABRAHAM NORMAN 
FREUD, ANNA 

FREUD, SIGMUND 
FRIEDEMANN, ULRICH 
FRIEDENWALD 

FRIEDLANDER, KATE 

FRIEND, CHARLOTTE 

FRIGEIS, LAZARO DE 
FROEHLICH, ALFRED 

FROLKIS, VLADIMIR VENIAMIOVICH 
FROMM, ERICH 
FROMM-REICHMANN, FRIEDA 
FURCHGOTT, ROBERT F. 
GARLOCK, JOHN HENRY 
GASSER, HERBERT SPENCER 
GILMAN, ALFRED G. 

GOLD, HENRY RAPHAEL 

GOLD, PHILIP 

GOLDBERGER, JOSEPH 
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BARON, BERNHARD (1850-1929), industrialist and philan- 
thropist. Born in Rostov-on-Don, Russia, Baron immigrated 
to the United States as a boy and worked in a Maryland cigar 
factory. In 1890 he began manufacturing cigarettes by hand, 
to be sold at a cheap price. He opened a factory in Baltimore 
in 1894 and two years later perfected his own cigarette-mak- 
ing machine. In 1896 he took his invention to London, where 
he set up a company for manufacturing cigarettes. Seven years 
later he purchased Carreras, one of the oldest tobacco com- 
panies in England, and as a result of an extensive advertising 
campaign expanded it into one of the largest cigarette com- 
panies in the world. Within 20 years Baron had accumulated 
a fortune with over $20 million, much of which he proceeded 
to give away on an unprecedented scale. He set up two chari- 
table trusts in his name, which distributed over £1 million to 
hospitals and children’s homes, and made substantial gifts to 
the Jewish National Fund, the Keren Hayesod, and the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem. He also made possible the erection 
of a new building for St. George’s Jewish welfare settlement 
in the East End of London. Despite his enormous wealth — he 
left £4.9 million - Baron remained simple in his tastes and de- 
spised opulence. He refused a title but after his death his son, 
Louis Bernhard Baron (1876-1934), was made a baronet. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: PH. Emden, Jews of Britain (1943), 491-53 
DNB, Concise Dictionary, pt. 2 (1961), s.v. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
G. Black, “Bernhard Baron: Tobacco and Philanthropy,” in: TJHsE, 
36 (1999-2001), 71-80; ODNB online; DBB, I, 177-81. 


BARON, DEVORAH (1887-1956), Hebrew author. Daughter 
of a rabbi, she was born in Ozdah, Belorussia, and published 
her first Hebrew stories in Eastern European periodicals (*Ha- 
Meliz and *Ha-Zefirah). In 1911 she settled in Erez Israel and 
later married Yosef *Aharonovitz, a prominent Labor Zionist 
leader and the editor of *Ha-Poel ha-Za’ir, for which she was 
the literary editor. 

She published Sippurim, her first volume of short stories 
in 1927, and in 1934, when the Bialik Prize was instituted, she 
was its first recipient. Following her husband’s death in 1937, 
she edited his collected works together with Eliezer Shohat. 
She received awards for Le-Et Attah (1943), a volume of short 
stories drawn from her experiences as an exile in Egypt dur- 
ing World War 1, and for her collected short stories Par- 
shiyyot (1951). Childhood reminiscences and Jewish life in 
Eastern Europe are major themes in Devorah Baron's fiction. 
Her style, influenced by 19'»-century European fiction, com- 
bines realism with impressionism. She writes movingly of her 
parents’ home and her mother is often her favorite heroine. 
She is first described in “Bereshit” (“In the Beginning”), in 
“Mezulah” (“Depths”), and in other stories, frequently por- 
trayed as an unfortunate widow, struggling to maintain her 
orphaned children. Devorah Baron's Jewish town is permeated 
by a deep sense of loneliness experienced in the midst of an 
alien world and of the insecurity caused by poverty and anti- 
Jewish prejudice. At the same time, until the Holocaust, the 
Jewish town throbbed with a life which drew upon the inner 
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resources of a deep faith. Its spirit was nurtured by a remark- 
able historical memory; its physical existence was safeguarded 
by the fertility of its families. The story “Mishpahah” (“Fam- 
ily”), for example, describes how an attempt to force divorce 
upon a childless couple is prevented, and ends with a miracle 
of triumphant motherhood. Me-Emesh (“Since Last Night,’ 
1956), the last volume to be published during the writer’s life- 
time, contains four stories which describe Erez Israel during 
World War 11, the volunteers who joined the British Army, 
and an encounter with the remnants of European Jewry. The 
short story of one bereaved mother epitomizes the fate of the 
Jewish town and of all Eastern European Jewry, from the pe- 
riod of the slaughter of the defenseless in “normal” times to 
the “final solution” under the Nazis. 

In her later years, while confined to her sickbed, Devo- 
rah Baron composed a group of stories depicting the world 
as seen through the window of an “invalid’s room” (“Be-Lev 
ha-Kerakh, in Parashiyyot). Her perception remained sharp 
to the end, and her stories are animated by a deep empathy 
for the weak and the innocent. No other woman writer in 
Israel was as familiar with the sources of Judaism as Devorah 
Baron. Every human experience in her stories finds an echo 
in the age-old heritage of her people and in its literature. The 
rhythm of almost every period of Hebrew prose is clearly felt 
in the flow of her narrative. She is a true poet of the lost world 
of the Jewish town. In the wake of the growing interest in the 
works of Hebrew women writers, various academic studies 
and plays (e.g., those by Avivah Gali) have dealt with the life 
and writing of Baron. A selection of her stories translated into 
English appeared in 1969 under the title The Thorny Path, fol- 
lowed in 2001 by The First Day and Other Stories. A list of her 
works translated into English appears in Goell, Bibliography, 
62. Bibliographical information and 118 letters appear in the 
posthumously published Aggav Orha (1960). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Fichmann, Benei Dor (1952), 254-87; Y. 
Keshet, Maskiyyot (1953), 82-100; Y. Zmora, Sifrut al Parashat Dorot, 
3 (1950), 113-30; R. Wallenrod, The Literature of Modern Israel (1956), 
index; R. Katznelson-Shazar, Al Admat ha-Ivrit (1966). ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: G. Shaked, Ha-Sipporet ha-Ivrit, 1 (1977), 452-66; 
N. Govrin, Ha-Mahzit ha-Rishonah: Devorah Baron, Hayyehah vi- 
Yeziratah (1988); L. Rattok, Ha-Kol ha-Aher: Sipporet Nashim Ivrit 
(1994), 274-87; A. Lieblich, Conversations with Dvora: An Experi- 
mental Biography of the First Modern Hebrew Writer (1977); N. Seid- 
man, A Marriage Made in Heaven: The Sexual Politics of Hebrew and 
Yiddish (1997); O. Lubin, Ishah Koret Ishah (2003), 116-59; 240-53. 


WEBSITE: www.ithLorg.il. 
[Rachel (Katznelson) Shazar] 


BARON, JOSEPH ALEXANDER (1917-1999), English nov- 
elist. Born Joseph Alexander Bernstein in Maidenhead, Berk- 
shire, Baron's first work, From the City, from the Plough (1948), 
was inspired by World War 11 service during the invasion of 
Normandy. Anglo-Jewish tensions are explored in With Hope, 
Farewell (1952; reissued in 1962 as The Thunder of Peace); and 
the East London of Baron’s childhood is the setting of The 
Lowlife (1963) and its sequel, Strip Jack Naked (1966). He also 
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MUNK, HERMANN 

NASSY, DAVID DE ISAAC COHEN 
NATHANS, DANIEL 
NEUFELD, HENRY 

NOSSAL, SIR GUSTAV 
NUNBERG, HERMAN 
OLITZKI, ARYEH LEO 
OPPENHEIM, HERMANN 
ORENSTEIN, ALEXANDER JEREMIAH 
PADEH, BARUCH 

PAGEL, JULIUS LEOPOLD 
PAPO, IZIDOR JOSEF 
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RAPAPORT, DAVID 
RAPPAPORT, HENRY 
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REIK, THEODOR 

REMAK 

REVEL, MICHEL 

RIGLER, LEO GEORGE 
ROMBERG, MORITZ HEINRICH 
ROSEN, FRED 

ROSEN, SAMUEL 
ROSENHEIM, MAX (Leonard), BARON 
ROTH, SIR MARTIN 
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STEKEL, WILHELM 

STENGEL, ERWIN 
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STERN, LINA SOLOMONOVNA 
STILLING, BENEDICT 
STRAUS, RAHEL 

SZASZ, THOMAS STEPHEN 
TANDLER, JULIUS 
TARNOPOLSKY, SAMUEL 
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TELLER, ISSACHAR BAER 
TEMIN, HOWARD MARTIN 
TENDLER, MOSES D. 
TENENBAUM, JOSEPH L. 
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TRAMER, MORITZ 
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ABRAHAM, MAX 
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BOHM, DAVID 
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V. WOMEN 


MAIN SURVEYS 
WOMAN 


GENERAL ENTRIES 
AGGADAH 

ANUSIM 

ASCETICISM 

BANKING AND BANKERS 
BARRENNESS AND FERTILITY 
BIRTH 

COOKBOOKS 

DOMESTIC PEACE 
DOMESTIC VIOLENCE 
FEMINISM 

HALUKKAH 

HASIDISM 

HISTORIANS 
HISTORIOGRAPHY 
LESBIANISM 

LETTERS AND LETTER-WRITERS 
ORPHAN, ORPHANAGE 
PROSTITUTION 
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REBBETZIN 

SALONS 

SHEKHINAH 

SHTETL 

SOCIALISM 

SOCIOLOGY 

STUDY 
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WOMEN IN BIBLE 

ABIGAIL 

ABISHAG THE SHUNAMMITE 
ASENATH 

ATHALIAH 
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DEBORAH 
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ELISHEBA 
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HAGAR 
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HULDAH 
JAEL 
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WOMEN IN TALMUD AND SECOND TEMPLE 


PERIOD 
BERURYAH 
CLEOPATRA OF JERUSALEM 
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HEAD, COVERING OF THE 
KADDISH 
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NEW MOON 
NIDDAH 
PASSSOVER 
PRAYER 
SEMIKHAH 
SHEHITAH 
SYNAGOGUE 
TKHINES 


ORGANIZATIONS 


AMIT: MIZRACHI WOMEN’S ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA 


BNAI BRITH WOMEN 


EMMA LAZARUS FEDERATION OF JEWISH WOMEN’S CLUBS 


EMUNAH 

HADASSAH, THE WOMENS ZIONIST ORGANIZATION OF 
AMERICA 

HEVRAH, HAVURAH 

INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN 

INTERNATIONAL LADIES GARMENT WORKERS UNION 

JUEDISCHER FRAUENBUND 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF TEMPLE SISTERHOODS 

WIZO 

WOMEN’S LEAGUE FOR CONSERVATIVE JUDAISM 


PUBLICATIONS 
AMERICAN JEWESS 
DIE DEBORAH 
JEWISH WOMAN, THE 
LILITH 
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ADLERBLUM, NIMA 
ARENDT, HANNAH 
ASKOWITH, DORA 
BADINTER, ELIZABETH 
BASKIN, JUDITH 
BAUMGARTEL, ELISE J. 
BENEDEK, THERESE F. 
BERNARD, JESSIE 
BIEBER, MARGARETE 
BILDERSEE, ADELE 
BOAS, HENRIETTE 
BONDY, RUTH 
BUHLER, CHARLOTTE 
BUNZEL, RUTH LEAH 
BUTLER, JUDITH 
CALIN, VERA 
CARLEBACH, ELISHEVA 
CHALIER, CATHERINE 
CHATZKELS, HELENE 
CHESLER, PHYLLIS 
COHEN, NAOMI w. 
COHEN, RUTH LOUISA 
COSER, ROSE LAUB 
DALVEN, RACHEL 
DAVIS, NATALIE ZEMON 
DAWIDOWICZ, LUCY 
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DENMARK, FLORENCE LEVIN 
DINER, HASIA 

DONIGER, WENDY 

DOTHAN, TRUDE 
ENGELMANN, SUSANNE CHARLOTTE 
EPSTEIN, CLAIRE 

ERLICH, VERA STEIN 
FRYMER-KENSKY, TIKVA 
GAVISON, RUTH 

GILLIGAN, CAROL 

GOLDMAN, HETTY 

GORNICK, VIVIAN 
GUGGENHEIM-GRUENBERG, FLORENCE 
GUTMANN, AMY 

HEILBRUN, CAROLYN G. 
HELLMAN, CLARISSE DORIS 
HERSCH, JEANNE 
HIMMELFARB, GERTRUDE 
HIMMELWEIT, HILDEGARD 
HYMAN, PAULA E. 

INSDORF, ANNETTE 
JACOBSON, ANNA 

JAHODA, MARIE 

JOSEPH, NORMA BAUMEL 
KOMAROVSKY, MIRRA 
KOTARBINSKA, JANINA 
KRIEGEL, ANNIE 

LANDES, RUTH 

LAPIDOT, RUTH 

LEIBOWITZ, NEHAMA 
LERNER, GERDA 

LEVIN, NORA 

MANHEIM, BILHAH 

MARCUS, RUTH BARCAN 
MARKEL-MOSESSOHN, MIRIAM 
MEDNICK, MARTHA TAMARA SCHUCH 
MEYER, ANNIE NATHAN 
MYERHOFF, BARBARA 
NAUMBURG, MARGARET 
NEUGARTEN, BERNICE L. 
NOVITCH, MIRIAM 

PEIXOTTO, JESSICA BLANCHE 
PORZEKANSKI, TERESA 
POWDERMAKER, HORTENSE 
PRINGLE, MIA 

RAJAK, TESSA 

RICHTER, ELISE 

ROBISON, SOPHIA 

RODIN, JUDITH 

RUTLAND, SUZANNE 
SALOMON, ALICE 

SCHWARTZ, ANNA JACOBSON 
SHAHAR, SHULAMIT 

SHUVAL, JUDITH 

STEIN, EDITH 

STEIN, JANICE 
STERN-TAEUBLER, SELMA 
TEC, NECHAMA 

TOBACH, ETHEL 

TUCHMAN, BARBARA WERTHEIM 
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Academic Life (continued) 


WEIL, SIMONE 

WEINBERG, GLADYS DAVIDSON 
WEISS-ROSMARIN, TRUDE 
WIERUSZOWSKI, HELENE 
WIEVIORKA, ANNETTE 

WISSE, RUTH 

WOLFSON, THERESA 
WUNDERLICH, FRIEDA 

YEFET, SARAH 


Art 

AGREST, DIANA 
AIZENBERG, NINA 
AMISHAI-MAISELS, ZIVA 
ARBUS, DIANE NEMEROV 
ARNOLD, EVE 

BERNSTEIN, THERESA 
BING, ILSE 

BLAU, TINA 
BOURKE-WHITE, MARGARET 
CAISERMAN-ROTH, GHITTA 
CALLE, SOPHIE 

CASSAB, JUDY 
CENTERSZSWER, STANISLAWA 
CHICAGO, JUDY 

COHEN, ELISHEVA 

COSTA, CATHERINE DA 
DAVIDSON, JO 
DELAUNAY-TERK, SONIA 
DICKER-BRANDEIS, FREDERIKE 
EIZENBERG, JULIE 
FRANKENTHALER, HELEN 
FRENKEL, VERA 

FREUND, GISELE 

GAD, DEVORAH 

GIKOW, RUTH 

GILBERT, INA 

GLUCK, HANNAH 

GOLDIN, NAN 

GRUNDIG, LEA AND HANS 
HARKAVY, MINNA 

JACOBI, LOTTE 

KOENIG, GHISHA 

KRUGER, BARBARA 
LAMBERT, PHYLLIS 
LEIBOVITZ, ANNIE 

LEVITT, HELENE 
LISHANSKY, BATYA 
MARGOULIES, BERTHA 
MARK, MARY ELLEN 
MUTER (Mutermilch), MELA 
NEVELSON, LOUISE 

NIKEL, LEA 

ORLOFF, CHANA 
OSTROWER, FEYGA 
PLACHY, SYLVIA 


RIE, DAME LUCIE 


RINGL & PIT (Stern, Grete; Rosenberg Auerbach, Ellen) 


ROTHSTEIN, IRMA 
RUBIN, GAIL 

SAFDIE, SYLVIA 
SALOMON, CHARLOTTE 
SINGER, YVONNE 
SONNABEND, YOLANDA 
SPERO, NANCY 

STERN, IRMA 

STERNE, HEDDA 
SZALIT-MARCUS, RACHEL 
TAGGER, SIONA 

TEWI, THEA 

TICHO, ANNA 

ZVIA 


Literature 

ABECASSIS, ELIETTE 
ADAMS, HANNAH 

ADLER, RENATA 

AGUILAR, GRACE 
AICHINGER, ILSE 

ALIGER, MARGARITA YOSIFOVNA 
ALMOG, RUTH 

AMIR, ANDA 

ANTIN, MARY 

ASCARELLI, DEBORAH 
AUERBAKH, ROKHL 
AUSLAENDER, ROSE 
AVIGUR-ROTEM, GABRIELA 
BANUS, MARIA 

BARON, DEVORAH 
BASMAN BEN-HAYIM, RIVKE 
BAT-MIRIAM, YOKHEVED 
BAUM, VICKI 

BEJERANO, MAYA 
BEN-YEHUDA, HEMDAH 
BEN YEHUDA, NETIVA 
BERGER, LILY 

BERGSTEIN, FANIA 

BOSCO, MONIQUE 

BRONER, ESTHER M. 
BROOKNER, ANITA 
BRUGGEN, CARRY VAN 
CALISHER, HORTENSE 
CALOF, RACHEL 

CASSIAN, NINA 
CASTEL-BLOOM, ORLY 
CHAGALL, BELLA ROSENFELD 
CHARLES, GERDA 

CIXOUS, HELENE 

COHEN, ROSE GOLLUP 
COHN, CILLA CYPORA 
CORREA, ISABEL REBECCA DE 
DAVENPORT, MARCIA 
DEUTSCH, BABBETTE 
DOMIN, HILDE 

DROPKIN, CELIA 
DUBNOW-ERLICH, SOPHIA 
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ELISHEVA 
ELKAN, SOPHIE 

ENRIQUEZ, ISABEL 

EPHRON, NORA 

EYTAN, RACHEL 

FALK, MARCIA 

FEINSTEIN, ELAINE 

FERBER, EDNA 

FEYGENBERG, RAKHEL 

FOA, ESTHER EUGENIE REBECCA 
FRANKEL, NAOMI 

FRANKEN, ROSE 

FRANKS, BILHAH ABIGAIL LEVY 
FREHA BAT AVRAHAM OF MOROCCO 
FUTORANSKY, LUISA 
GAMORAN, MAMIE 

GERSHON, KAREN 

GINSBURG, EVGENIA SEMIONOVNA 
GINZBURG, NATALIA 

GLUCK, LOUISE 

GLUECKEL OF HAMELN 
GOLDBERG, LEA 

GOLDSTEIN, REBECCA 

GOLL, CLAIRE 

GORDIMER, NADINE 
GORSHMAN, SHIRA 

GORSKA, HALINA 

GREENBERG, JOANNE 
GREENBLATT, ALIZA 

GUR, BATYA 

GURFEIN, RIVKA 

GURIAN, SORANA 

HABAS, BRACHA 

HAJNAL, ANNA 

HAREVEN, SHULAMIT 

HARRY, MYRIAM 

HELLMAN, LILLIAN FLORENCE 
HENDEL, YEHUDIT 

HENRY, EMMA 
HERTZVELD-HIJMANS, ESTELLA 
HOBSON, LAURA Z. 
HONIGMANN, BARBARA 

HURST, FANNIE 

INBER, VERA MIKHAILOVNA 
ISAACS, SUSAN 

JACOB, NAOMI ELLINGTON 
JAFFE, RONA 

JELINEK, ELFRIEDE 

JHABVALA, RUTH PRAWER 
JONG, ERICA 

JUN-BRODA, INA 
KAHANA-CARMON, AMALIA 
KALEKO, MASHA 

KALMAN, MAIRA 

KAPLAN, JOHANNA 

KARMEL, ILONA 

KATZIR, JEHUDIT 

KAUFMAN, BEL 

KELLERMAN, FAYE 

KLEPFISZ, IRENA 
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KOLMAR, GERTRUD 

KORN, RACHEL HARING 
KRANTZ, JUDITH 

KROOK, DOROTHEA 
LANGFUS, ANNA 

LAPID, SHULAMIT 
LASKER-SCHUELER, ELSE 
LAZARUS, EMMA 
LAZARUS, NAHIDA RUTH 
LEE, MALKE 

LEVERSON, ADA 
LEVERTOV, DENISE 
LEVINSON, OLGA 
LEVI-PEROTTI, GIUSTINA 
LEVY, AMY 

LEWALD, FANNY 
LIEBRECHT, SAVYON 
LISPECTOR, CLARICE 
LOCKER, MALKE 
MANDELSHTAM, NADEZHDA YAKOVLEVNA 
MARGOLIN, ANNA 
MATALON, RONIT 
MAYNARD, FREDELLE BRUSER 
MAZE, IDA 

MERECINA OF GERONA 
MICHAELS, ANNE 

MILLIN, SARAH GERTRUDE 
MINCO, MARGA 

MISHOL, AGI 

MOISE, PENINA 
MOLODOWSKY, KADIA 
MORPURGO, RACHEL 
MUNIZ-HUBERMAN, ANGELINA 
NAJMAN, JULIJA 
NEMIROWSKY, IRENE 
OLSEN, TILLIE 
ORZESKOWA (Orzesko), ELIZA 
OSTRIKER, ALICIA SUSKIN 
OZICK, CYNTHIA 

PALEY, GRACE 

PARKER, DOROTHY 
PIZARNIK, ALEJANDRA 
PLAIN, BELVA 
PORUMBACU, VERONICA 
PORZEKANSKI, TERESA 
PROSE, FRANCINE 

PYE, JAEL HENRIETTA 
RAAB, ESTHER 
RABINOWITZ, ZINA 
RAGEN, NAOMI 

RAHEL 

RAND, AYN 
RAVIKOVITCH, DALIA 
REBECCA BAT MEIR TIKTINER 
RICH, ADRIENNE 

ROBIN, REGINE 

ROSEN, NORMA 
ROSENFARB, CHAVA 

ROSS, LILLIAN 

ROTTOVA, INNA 
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RUBENS, BERNICE 
RUBIN, HADASSAH 
RUKEYSER, MURIEL 

SACHS, NELLY 

SAMPTER, JESSIE ETHEL 
SARRAUTE, NATHALIE 
SEGAL, ESTHER 

SEGHERS, ANNA 

SEID, RUTH 

SELIGSON, ESTHER 

SHALEV, ZERUYA 

SHUA, ANA MARIA 
SHULNER, DORA 
SHUMIATCHER-HIRSCHBEIN, ESTHER 
SIMON, KATE 

SKLAREW, MYRA 

SOARE, IULIA 

SONTAG, SUSAN 

SPEWACK, BELLA 

STEELE, DANIELLE 
STEIMBERG, ALICIA 

STEIN, GERTRUDE 

STERN, BERTHA GLADYS 
SULLAM, SARA COPPIO 
SUSANN, JACQUELINE 
SUSMAN, MARGARETE 
SZENES, ERZSI 

TAYLOR, SIDNEY 
TCHERNOWITZ-AVIDAR, YEMIMAH 
TRILLING, DIANA 
TUSSMAN, MALKA 
ULIANOVER, MIRIAM 

URY, ELSE 

VIVANTI CHARTRES, ANNIE 
WADDINGTON, MIRIAM (DWORKIN) 
WARRENS, ROSA 
WASSERSTEIN, WENDY 
WECHSLER, ELINA 
WEINZWEIG, HELEN 
WENGEROFF, PAULINE 
WISEMAN, ADELE 
YALAN-STEKELIS, MIRIAM 
YERUSHALMI, RINA 
YEZIERSKA, ANZIA 

YUDIKA 

ZELDA (MISHKOVSKY) 
ZYCHLINSKA, RAJZEL 


Music & Dance 

ARBATOVA, MIA 

BACHAUER, GINA 

BAUER, MARION EUGENIE 
BAYER, BATHIA 

BERTONOFF, DEBORAH 
BLOCH, ROSINE 
BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER, FANNY 
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BOGHEN, FELICE 
BORIS, RUTHANNA 
BREVAL, LUCIENNE 

CARP, PAULA 

CHURGIN, BATHIA 

COHEN, HARRIET 

COHEN, SELMA JEANNE 
COHEN, YARDENA 

DE PHILIPPE, EDIS 
DONALDA, PAULINE 

DU PRE, JACQUELINE 
EDEN-TAMIR 

EISENSTEIN, JUDITH KAPLAN 
EVEN-OR, MARY 

FARBER, VIOLA 

FISCHER, ANNIE 
FLEISCHER, TSIPPI 

FRIED (-BISS), MIRIAM 
FRIEDMAN, DEBORAH LYNN 
FUCHS, LILLIAN 

GASKELL, SONJA 
GERSON-KIWI, EDITH (Esther) 
GIDEON, MIRIAM 
GIOVANNI MARIA 

GLUCK, ALMA 

HAENDEL, IDA 

HALPRIN, ANN 

HASKIL, CLARA 

HAYDEN, MELISSA 

HAZZAN 

HESKES, IRENE 

HESS, DAME MYRA 

HIRSH, NURIT 
JOCHSBERGER, TZIPORAH 
KADMAN, GURIT 

KATZ, RUTH 

KAYE, NORA 

KENT, ALLEGRA 

KOSHETZ, NINA 

KRAUS, GERTRUD 

KRAUS, LILI 

KREMER, ISA 

KURZ, SELMA 
LANDOWSKA, WANDA 
LANG, PEARL 

LAPSON, DVORA 

LEAR, EVELYN 

LEIGH, ADELE 
LEVI-AGRON, HASIA 
LEVI-TANNAI, SARA 
LEWITZKY, BELLA 
LIEBLING, ESTELLE 
LIFSHITZ, NEHAMAH 
LISSA, ZOFIA 

LUCCA, PAULINE 
MARKOVA, ALICIA 
MASLOW, SOPHIE 
MATZENAUER, MARGARETE 
MENDELSSOHN HENSEL, FANNY CAECILIE 
MENUHIN, HEFZIBAH 
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METZGER, OTTILIE (Metzger-Latterman) BARR, ROSEANNE 
MLOTEK, CHANA BEN, ZEHAVA 
NIKOVA, RINA BERENSON, SENDA 
OLIVERO, BETTY BERG, GERTRUDE 
ORDMAN, JEANETTE BERGEN, POLLY 
OSTFELD, BARBARA BERGMAN, ALAN & MARILYN 
OVED, MARGALIT BERGNER, ELIZABETH 
PASTA, GUIDITTA BERNHARD, SANDRA 
PAULY, ROSA BERNHARDT, SARAH 
PETERS, ROBERTA BERNSTEIN, ALINE 
PLISETSKAYA, MAYA BERNSTEIN-COHEN, MIRIAM 
QUELER, EVE BLOOM, CLAIRE 
RAISA, ROSA BRICE, FANNY 
RAMBERT, DAME MARIE BRODY, JANE 
RAN, SHULAMIT BROTHERS, JOYCE 
RASKIN, JUDITH BUXTON, ANGELA 
REISENBERG, NADIA CARTER, NELL 
RESNIK, REGINA CHOPRA, JOYCE 
RODGERS, MARY CLAYBURGH, JILL 
ROSSI, MADAMA EUROPA DE’ COHEN, NATALIE 
RUBIN, RUTH COHEN, SASHA 
RUBINSTEIN, IDA COHN, LINDA 
SALZMAN, PNINA COLLINS, LOTTIE 
SCHAECHTER-GOTTESMAN, BEYLE COMDEN, BETTY 
SCHLAMME, MARTHA COPELAND, LILLIAN 
SCHOENE, LOTTE CURTIS, JAMIE LEE 
SCHUBERT, LIA DAMARI, SHOSHANA 
SHEMER, NAOMI DARVAS, LILI 
SHLONSKY, VARDINA DEREN, MAYA 
SILLS, BEVERLY (Belle Silverman) ELLIOT, “MAMA” CASS 
SMOIRA-COHN, MICHAL EPSTEIN, CHARLOTTE 
SOKOLOW, ANNA FRIEDMANN, JANE 
SPECTOR, JOHANNA GABOR, JOLIE, MAGDA, ZSA ZSA, EVA 
STENN (STEEN), REBECCA GERSTEN, BERTA 
SULITEANU, GISELA GIEHSE, THERESE 
TAMIRIS, HELEN GILBERT, MELISSA 
TOUREL, JENNIE GINGOLD, HERMIONE 
TURECK, ROSALYN GODDARD, PAULETTE 
WEISSBERG, JULIA LAZAREVNA GOLDSTEIN, JENNIE 
WERTHEIM, ROSALIE MARIE GOODRICH, FRANCES AND HACKETT, ALBERT 
YAMPOLSKY, BERTA GOROKHOVSKAYA, MARIA 
YELLIN-BENTWICH, THELMA GUZIK, HANNA 
ZEFIRA, BRACHAH HADDAD, SARIT 
HANBURY, LILY 
Popular Culture HARRIS, BARBARA 
ABARBANELL, LINA HART, KITTY CARLISLE 
ADELSTEIN-ROZEANU, ANGELICA HAWN, GOLDIE 
ADLER, POLLY HAZA, OFRA 
ADLER, STELLA HEAD, EDITH 
AIMEE, ANOUK HECKERLING, AMY 
ALBERSTEIN, HAVA HELD, ANNA 
ALBERT, MILDRED HELDMAN, GLADYS 
ALCOTT, AMY HENDEL, NEHAMA 
ALEXANDER, MURIEL HERSHEY, BARBARA 
ALMAGOR, GILA HOLLIDAY, JUDY 
ARAD, YAEL HUGHES, SARAH 
ARNOLD, PAULA IAN, JANIS 
BACALL, LAUREN IRVING, AMY 
BARA, THEDA ISAACS, EDITH JULIET 
BARBARA KAEL, PAULINE 
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BARON, JOSEPH LOUIS 


wrote a historical novel, The Golden Princess (1954), and King 
Dido (1969). During the 1930s, Baron was a Communist but 
increasingly broke with radical politics. His current reputa- 
tion is that of an outstanding but neglected writer. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 
[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 


BARON, JOSEPH LOUIS (1894-1960), U.S. Reform rabbi 
and author. Baron was born in Vilna, Poland (then Lithuania), 
and immigrated with his family at the age of 13 to the United 
States, where they settled in New York City. He attended the 
Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Yeshiva and Columbia University, where 
he earned his B.A. (1914) and M.A. (1916). While at Colum- 
bia, he also studied at the Jewish Theological Seminary, helped 
found the Zionist youth movement *Young Judaea (1910), 
served on the staff of the New York Board of Education, and 
contributed articles to several New York newspapers and mag- 
azines. In 1920, Baron was ordained at *Hebrew Union Col- 
lege, having interrupted his rabbinical studies to serve Temple 
Sholom of Chicago when the congregation's rabbi entered the 
U.S. Army Chaplaincy during World War 1. He had also at- 
tended the University of Cincinnati, edited the Hebrew Union 
College Monthly, and organized both the Young Judaea Coun- 
cil of Cincinnati and the Jewish Center of Norwood, Ohio. He 
earned a Ph.D. from the University of Chicago in 1932. 

In 1920, Baron became rabbi of Tri-City Temple Eman- 
uel, which served the Jewish populations of Davenport, Iowa, 
and Moline and Rock Island, Illinois. During his six-year ten- 
ure, he established the Tri-City Jewish Charities, the Tri-City 
Scribe, the Ezra School, the Emanuel Religious School, the 
Davenport Lodge of B'nai B’rith, and the local Council of Jew- 
ish Youth Clubs. He also taught at an extension of the Univer- 
sity of Iowa and helped found Congregation Judah of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. In the summers, Baron traveled to New York 
City to work in social service under Rabbi Stephen *Wise of 
the Free Synagogue. 

Baron’s second - and last - congregation was Temple 
Emanu-E] (later Emanu-El B’ne Jeshurun) in Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, where he was to spend 35 years as a religious and civic 
leader (1926-51 as rabbi, 1951-60 as rabbi emeritus). Under 
his stewardship, the congregation grew to comprise a library, 
a museum, a modernized religious school, and auxiliary or- 
ganizations. In the larger community, he was instrumental in 
establishing the Milwaukee Round Table of the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, the Milwaukee Jewish Coun- 
cil, the Milwaukee Chapter of the American Jewish Commit- 
tee, and the Yavneh School for Unaffiliated Jewish Children. 
In addition, he served on the boards of the Milwaukee Jew- 
ish Community Center, Federated Jewish Charities, and the 
Jewish Welfare Fund. 

Statewide, Baron helped establish a number of syna- 
gogues and organizations. He also served on the Governor's 
Commission on Human Rights. On a national level, Baron 
was a member of the Board of Governors of Hebrew Union 
College (1937-40) and of the Joint ccAR-uAHC Commis- 
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sion on Religious Education (1926-27). In 1939, the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations adopted his plan for a net- 
work of youth clubs that was to become, under the full-time 
guidance of Rabbi Samuel *Cook, the National Federation of 
Temple Youth (now called the North American Federation 
of Temple Youth). 

Baron, who lectured on philosophy at State Teachers’ 
College and the University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, as well 
as for the Jewish Chautauqua Society, also developed a reputa- 
tion as a scholar. A frequent contributor to academic journals 
and encyclopedias, he was the author of four books: Death in 
Jewish Folk Religion (1932); In Quest of Integrity (1936); Can- 
dles in the Night (1940); and Stars and Sand (1943). He is best 
known, however, for researching, compiling, and editing the 
valuable compendium of Jewish wisdom from throughout the 
ages, A Treasury of Jewish Quotations (1956, 1985). With its vast 
collection of 18,000 quotations, it remains one of the greatest 
Jewish reference resources of the 20* century. 

[Bezalel Gordon (24 ed.)] 


BARON, SALO (Shalom) WITTMAYER (1895-1989), his- 
torian. Baron was born in Tarnow (Galicia) and taken to 
Vienna early in World War 1. He studied at the university 
there and received doctorates in philosophy (1917), political 
science (1922), and law (1923); he was ordained by the Jewish 
Theological Seminary in Vienna in 1920. Baron taught history 
at the Jewish Teachers College (Juedisches Paedagogium) in 
Vienna during the years 1919-26. He went to the United States 
at the invitation of Stephen S. Wise to teach at the Jewish In- 
stitute of Religion in New York and remained at the Institute 
from 1927 until 1930. From 1930 to 1963 he taught at Colum- 
bia University, and served as director of the Center of Israel 
and Jewish Studies at Columbia from 1950 to 1968. From 1957 
he also taught at the Jewish Theological Seminary. Baron was 
the first member of an American history faculty to teach Jew- 
ish studies. The many such chairs that now exist owe much to 
his example, and a substantial number of his former students 
are among their occupants. 

Among Baron’s many involvements in public and aca- 
demic affairs were his presidency of the American Academy 
for Jewish Research (1940-43, 1958-66, and 1968 on); his pres- 
idency of the Conference on Jewish Social Studies (1941-54, 
1963-67), and honorary presidency (1955-62 and 1967 on); 
his presidency of the American Jewish Historical Society 
(1953-55); his founding and presidency of Jewish Cultural Re- 
construction, which after World War 11 worked in identify- 
ing and reclaiming the libraries and other cultural treasures 
despoiled by the Nazis; and his trusteeship of Tel Aviv Uni- 
versity from 1967. From 1952 he was a corresponding member 
of the International Commission for a Scientific and Cultural 
History of Mankind. Baron's first major work, Judenfrage auf 
dem Wiener Kongress (1920), dealt with the Jewish question 
at the Congress of Vienna. He began to write articles as a 
youth and subsequently wrote many hundreds. Using his ex- 
ceptional range of talents in many languages and disciplines, 
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KAHN, MADELINE 
KALICH, BERTHA 

KANE, CAROL 

KANIN, FAY 

KARAN, DONNA 

KARFF, MONA. MAY 
KARP, MAX AND SOPHIE 
KAVNER, JULIE 

KAZAN, LAINIE 

KELETI, AGNES 
KEMPNER, AVIVA 

KING, CAROLE 
KIRSZENSTEIN-SZEWINSKA, IRENA 
KLEIN, ANNE 

KONIG, LEA 

KOPPLE, BARBARA 
KORENE, VERA 
KRESSYN, MIRIAM 
KUDROW, LISA 
LAMARR, HEDY 
LANSING, SHERRY 
LASSER, LOUISE 

LAVIN, LINDA 
LAWRENCE, STEVE AND GORME, EYDIE 
LEACHMAN, CLORIS 
LEDERER, ESTHER PAULINE 
LEIBOWITZ, KEREN 
LEONTOVICH, EUGENIE 
LEVIEN, SONYA 

LEWIS, SHARI 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE INDEX 


Creating a comprehensive book index for a work with the scope and depth of the Ency- 
clopaedia Judaica (EJ) is a worthy challenge for any team of indexers. This is especially 
true because of the ambitious standard set by the first edition’s index by Prof. Raphael 
Posner. Iam confident that users of the second edition’s index will agree that this index 
has risen to that challenge for a new generation of users. 


A good reference index is not a concordance, a mere listing of every instance in 
which a person or a place is mentioned in print. An index’s purpose is to help the user 
find relevant information as quickly and easily as possible. To do this, the index must 
do two things well. It must point a user toward those places where useful information 
is to be found. And it must gather those pointers in a single, easily found place, so that 
a user need not search here and there about the index, gathering references as if on a 
scavenger hunt of arcana. An index that does both of these things will help a user to 
quickly and confidently find all of the relevant information about a topic. 


To create this index a large team of indexers from around the globe has read and re- 
read essays, seeking to ensure that our coverage of terms, themes, and concepts is both 
comprehensive and useful. Many headings and subheadings have been consolidated to 
ensure that all of the significant information about a topic or an aspect of a topic has 
been gathered in a single place. 

We have consulted frequently with the first edition’s index as we built the index for 
the second edition. The valuable See and See Also cross-references created by Prof. Pos- 
ner for the first edition have been carried over wherever possible, and enhanced with 
additional references for the many new topics that appear in the second edition. We 
have also incorporated many of the first edition’s headings and subheadings in the sec- 
ond edition’s index. Great thanks are due to the help provided by that singular refer- 
ence. Users will find two other avenues for accessing information in this edition as 
described below: the thematic outline and the online e-book version of this reference. 


THE THEMATIC OUTLINE 


An index is not a thematic outline, nor is a thematic outline an index. Instead, the two 
tools are designed to work together. The thematic outline that precedes this introduc- 
tion arranges all the entries under logically structured main categories. It is an excel- 
lent tool for researchers seeking an overview of the encyclopedia’s coverage. The 
alphabetical index is an excellent tool for researchers seeking specific information. 
Using the two together can greatly enhance any research effort. A reader who finds an 
essay of interest in the thematic outline would be well served to check the index for a 
sense of the encyclopedia’s specific coverage of the topic. A user of the index who finds 
a topic of interest would be well served to consult the thematic outline for a handy 
overview of that topic’s place in the encyclopedia. 

Where practical the structure of the index’s headings and subheadings has been 
coordinated with the thematic outline to help users move smoothly from one to the 
other. I strongly encourage readers and researchers alike to use both tools. 
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SEARCHING THE E-BOOK VERSION OF ENCYCLOPAEDIA JUDAICA 

A print index is designed to be a complete and independent reference source for that print 
edition, and this is the case with the index for Encyclopaedia Judaica. However, it is worth 
noting that this second edition of Encyclopaedia Judaica will be released in both a print and 
an e-book format available as part of the Gale Virtual Reference Library. Many purchasers 
of this edition will have access to both versions of the encyclopedia. Electronic references 
provide search tools that simply can not exist in the printed version of a book. A user seek- 
ing additional ways to search the Encyclopaedia Judaica would do well to consult the elec- 
tronic version. 

Every effort has been made to use both the index and the thematic outline to enhance 
the searchability of the electronic version of this reference. In the e-book version page ref- 
erences in the index and main entries in the thematic version are hyperlinked to the entry 
and page to which they refer. Users who scroll to the end of an essay in the e-book version 
will see a list of the indexing terms that point to the essay. In those terms at the bottom, 
page references that point to other essays are hyperlinked to those essays to provide users 
with direct access to other information on a topic. 

For general searching of the e-book version of Encyclopaedia Judaica, headings from the 
print index are included in the keyword search. Should a concept or name appear nowhere 
in either the thematic outline or the index, or should a user wish to conduct an exhaustive 
search for all mentions of a name or a concept, a convenient full-text search of the entire 
Encyclopaedia Judaica is available for the e-book. 


CONVENTIONS OF THE INDEX 

Alphabetization: This index is sorted letter-by-letter to reflect the arrangement of essays 
in the encyclopedia itself. To find headings the user should search alphabetically as if there 
are no spaces between words. Diacritical marks such as “H” or “a” are ignored for sorting 
purposes. The sort stops at the period, comma, colon, and semi-colon punctuation marks. 
Words that break at those marks will sort above words that carry through, e.g. Rubin, 
Solomon comes before Rubiner, Ludwig. 

Numbers, including Roman numerals, will appear at the top of lists. Parenthetical 
modifiers are not included in the sorting. Initial articles in both English and foreign lan- 
guages — e.g. the, a, der, or la — are ignored for sorting purposes. 

Page References: The volume number precedes the page reference the first time that 
the volume number is used, e.g. 8:123, 157 or 12:15-27, 145. Bolded page references refer 
to a main essay on a topic, e.g. Lee, Stan, 12:598 or Kirby, Jack, 12:183-184. 

Italicized page references refer to an image or map, e.g. A (letter), 1: 207 or Israel 
(ancient), 10: 101. Page references followed by an italicized t indicate a table or genealog- 
ical chart, e.g. Kibbutz festivals, 12:120t¢ or Rothschild family, 17:488¢. Color inserts have 
been identified by the volume to which they belong, e.g. Maus (Spiegelman), vol. 2: color 
insert or Mint, vol. 16: color insert. 

Person Names: Person names with surnames are generally inverted and appear as they 
have been listed in their main essay in the encyclopedia, e.g. Kane, Bob, 11:760-761. Person 
names consisting of forenames only are in natural order as Caecilius of Calacte, 4:331-332. 
Where advisable — especially with names containing bar, ben, or ibn — a See cross-reference 


has been created from the alternate inversion. See references have also been created for 
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alternate names, so that all of the page references for a person are gathered under a single 
heading. 

Work Names: Titles of works such as novels, newspapers, monographs, and other 
longer works have been italicized, e.g. Diary of a Young Girl (Frank), or The Spirit (comic 
strip). Short works such as poems, short stories, or songs appear in quote marks, e.g. 
“Frailach in Swing” (Elman). 

Most work names have received a parenthetical qualifier to distinguish them from sim- 
ilarly titled works, e.g. Sefer ha-Musar (Aknin) and Sefer ha-Musar (Kaspi). Books of the 
Bible appear in this format: Exodus, Book of. 

In the case of works known by both foreign-language and English-language titles, the 
language of original publication has generally been preferred, with See references pointing 
to that name, from the English-language variant. 

Place Names: Most place names have received a modifier to specify their location, e.g. 
Fort Michilimackinac (MI) or Eshtemoa (ancient Israel). Modifiers generally favor the 
current place unless a place name is only relevant within the context of its ancient location, 
e.g. Jahaz (Moab). Postal abbreviations for states and provinces have been used for place 
names within the U.S. and Canada, e.g. NY for New York and QC for Quebec. A list of geo- 
graphic and other abbreviations used in the index follows this introduction. 


Term Selection, Inversions and Natural Word Order: The terms selected for headings 
and subheadings in this index reflect the terms and concepts used in the essays themselves 
and seek to replicate them as closely as possible. Wherever practical, concept terms appear 
in natural word order, e.g. “Jewish philosophy” instead of “Philosophy, Jewish”. See refer- 
ences have been created from the inverted term in many cases to avoid confusion and 
direct the user to the correct term. 
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ABBREVIATIONS OF THE INDEX 


The following standard abbreviations have been used in this index. 
AB Alberta 








AK Alaska 

AL Alabama 

AS American Samoa 
AR Arkansas 

AZ Arizona 

BC British Colombia 
B.C.E Before Common Era 
c century 

CA California 

co Colorado 

CT Connecticut 

d. died 

DC District of Columbia 
DE Delaware 

fl. flourished 

FL Florida 

FM Federated States of Micronesia 
GA Georgia 

GU Guam 

HI Hawaii 

IA Iowa 

ID Idaho 

IL Illinois 

IN Indiana 

Inc. Incorporated 

Jr. Junior 

KS Kansas 

KY Kentucky 

LA Louisiana 

Ltd. Limited 

MA Massachusetts 
MB Manitoba 

MD Maryland 

ME Maine 

MH Marshall Islands 
MI Michigan 

MN Minnesota 

MO Missouri 

MP Northern Mariana Islands 
MS Mississippi 

MT Montana 

NB New Brunswick 
NC North Carolina 
ND North Dakota 
NE Nebraska 

NH New Hampshire 
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NJ 


SC 


SD (Nazi 
intelligence unit) 


SD (place) 
SK 

Sr. 

SS 

™ 

TX 

ULK. 

UN 

US. 


New Jersey 

Newfoundland and Labrador 
New Mexico 

Nova Scotia 

Northwest Territories 
Nunavut 

Nevada 

New York 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Ontario 





Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Prince Edward Island 
Puerto Rico 

Palau 

Quebec 

Rhode Island 


South Carolina 


Sicherheitsdienst 
South Dakota 
Saskatchewan 

Senior 

Schutzstaffel 

Tennessee 

Texas 

United Kingdom 
United Nations 

United States of America 
United Soviet Socialist Republics 
Utah 

versus in legal citations 
Virginia 

Virgin Islands 

volume 

versus 

Vermont 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

West Virginia 

World War I 

World War II 
Wyoming 

Yukon 
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Page numbers in bold indicate main en- 
tries. Page numbers in italic indicate il- 
lustrations or maps. A “t” following a 
page number indicates a table or chart. 
References to color inserts include the per- 
tinent volume number. Please see the “In- 
troduction to the Index” for a full expla- 
nation of the conventions used in this 
index. 


9/11 attacks. See September 11, 2001 
terrorist attacks 


23 Contratos Comercials Escritos por 
Los Judios de Toldeo en Los Siglos 
XIII Y XIV: Edicion Completa y 
Estudio Linguistico de los Datos 
Judeo-arabes Andalusies (Ferrando), 
18:471 


The 28th Day of Elul (Elman), 9:407 


29 mois et quelques jours (Elkabbach), 
6:356 


1939 White Paper, 10:203 


A 
A (letter), 1:207, 2:5 
Aachen (Germany), 1:207 
De Aanslag. See The Assault 
Aargau (Switzerland), 1:207-—208 
Aaron (biblical figure), 1:208-211 
ancient paintings, 6:53-54 
artwork, 14:542 
Eleazar (High Priest), 6:298 
Elisheba, 6:354 
golden calf, 6:618 
mediation by, 13:719 
Miriam, 14:311-312 
Moses, 14:523—531, 535 
rod of, 17:365 
Aaron, House of. See Aaronides 
Aaron, Israel, 1:211 
Aaron, Judah, 15:474 
Aaron, Sons of. See Aaronides 
Aaron ben Abraham Safarty, 18:55 
Aaron ben Amram, 1:211—212, 11:425 
Aaron ben Asher, 13:649-650 
Aaron ben Batash, 1:212, 16:346 
Aaron ben David Cohen of Ragusa, 
1:212, 6:38 
Aaron ben Elijah, 1:212-213 
Aaron ben Elijah ha-Kohen, 2:24 
Aaron ben Gershon Elmali, 6:363 


Aaron ben Isaac Benjamin Wolf, 1:213 

Aaron ben Israel Broda, 4:193 

Aaron ben Jacob ha-Kohen of Lunel, 
1:213-214, 12:405 

Aaron ben Jeshua. See Abu al-Faraj 
Harun ibn al-Faraj 

Aaron ben Jeshu’a. See Abu al-Faraj 
Harun ibn al-Faraj 

Aaron ben Jonah, 6:34 

Aaron ben Joseph ha-Kohen Sargado, 
1:214 

Aaron ben Joseph ha-Levi, 1:214—215, 
14:463 

Aaron ben Joseph ha-Rofe, 1:213, 
215-216 

Aaron ben Joshua ibn Alamani. See 
Alamani, Aaron he-Haver ben 
Yeshu’ah 

Aaron ben Judah Kosdani. See Aaron 
ben Judah Kusdini 

Aaron ben Judah Kusdini, 1:216 

Aaron ben Judah of Constantinople. 
See Aaron ben Judah Kusdini 

Aaron ben Mashiah, 11:555 

Aaron ben Meir. See Ben Meir, Aaron 

Aaron ben Meir Brisker, 1:216 

Aaron ben Meshullam of Lunel, 1:216 

Aaron ben Moses ha-Levi of 
Starosielce, 1:216—217 

Aaron ben Reuben Elmaleh, 6:364 

Aaron ben Samuel, 1:217 

Aaron ben Samuel (of Hergerhausen), 
1:217 

Aaron ben Senton. See Aaron ben 
Batash 

Aaron ben Senton-ben Shem Tov. See 
Aaron Ben Batash 

Aaron ben Solomon Duran, 6:56 

Aaron Berechiah ben Moses of 
Modena, 1:217, 14:407 

Aaron fil Josce of York. See Aaron of 
York 

Aaron Hakiman, 1:217 

Aaron ha-Levi of Barcelona. See Aaron 
ben Joseph ha-Levi 

Aaronides, 1:217—219, 218t 

Aaron Isaac. See Isaac, Aaron 

Aaron Menahem Mendel, of 
Radzymin, 17:61 

Aaron of Baghdad, 1:219 

Aaron of Barcelona. See Aaron ben 
Joseph ha-Levi 

Aaron of Copenhagen. See Aaron 
Simeon ben Jacob Abraham of 
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Baron undertook the largest synthetic work of Jewish history 
in the contemporary period, A Social and Religious History of 
the Jews (3 vols., 1937; 24 ed., vols. 1-17, 1952-80; index to vols. 
1-8, 1960). His emphasis has been on the social history of the 
people, rather than on the achievements of individual figures; 
on elements and areas of cross-fertilization between Jews and 
their environment, rather than on pogroms and suffering; and 
on the Jewish Diaspora and Erez Israel as the two centers of 
Jewish creativity, contrary to the views both of a Diaspora-ori- 
ented historian, such as Simon *Dubnow, and the new school 
of Israel-centered scholars, such as Ben Zion *Dinur. A bibli- 
ography that covers his works to 1955 appears in a Festschrift 
in his honor (Essays on Jewish Life and Thought, 1959). In ad- 
dition to the works mentioned above, Baron’s major publica- 
tions are Bibliography of Jewish Social Studies 1938-39 (1941), 
The Jewish Community (3 vols., 1942), Modern Nationalism and 
Religion (1947), Jews of the United States, 1790-1840, A Docu- 
mentary History (edited with J.L. Blau) 3 vols., 1963, Russian 
Jews Under Tsars and Soviets (1964), and History and Jewish 
Historians (1964). Baron edited Essays on Maimonides (1941), 
Judaism, Postbiblical and Talmudic Periods (1954); he coed- 
ited Freedom and Reason (1951), a Festschrift in memory of 
Morris Raphael Cohen, and wrote the introductory essay for 
Jerusalem: City Holy and Eternal (1954). Baron’s Ancient and 
Medieval Jewish History (1973) is a volume of essays written 
over a long period of time which deal in particular with the 
status of Jews in Christian lands during the Middle Ages. He 
was also one of the editors of the quarterly Jewish Social Stud- 
ies from its appearance in 1939, and a consulting editor of the 
Encyclopaedia Judaica. 

[Arthur Hertzberg] 


BARON DE HIRSCH FUND, fund established by Baron 
Maurice de *Hirsch, the financier and philanthropist who 
dedicated his fortune to the welfare of East European Jews 
at a time when worsening conditions in Russia made mass 
emigration a stark necessity. Convinced that modern secular 
education could ameliorate the lot of his oppressed brethren, 
De Hirsch hoped to regenerate them into a class of indepen- 
dent farmers and handicraftsmen in the New World. In 1889, 
on the advice of Oscar S. *Straus and Michael *Heilprin, De 
Hirsch allocated the proceeds of a $2,400,000 fund toward 
agricultural colonies and trade schools in the United States. 
With the cooperation of Jacob Schiff and other American 
Jewish leaders, the Baron de Hirsch Fund was incorporated 
in New York in 1891. Judge Myer S. Isaacs became president; 
Schiff, vice president; and the trustees included Straus, Mayer 
Sulzberger, and William Hackenburg. A subsidized rural com- 
munity, Woodbine, was established in southern New Jersey, 
with an agricultural school which functioned until 1917. In 
New York the Baron de Hirsch Trade School continued to 
serve a generation of immigrants. Significant also was the 
fund's support of the Jewish Agricultural Society and of classes 
in English, legal aid, and other services to integrate newcom- 
ers in America. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Joseph, History of the Baron de Hirsch 
Fund (1935). 
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BARONDESS, JOSEPH (1867-1928), U.S. labor and com- 
munal leader. Barondess was born in Kamenets-Podolsk, 
Ukraine. He immigrated to the U.S. in 1888, working in New 
York City as a cloakmaker. Soon after, he joined the United 
Hebrew Trades and became a labor organizer in the garment 
industry, helping to lead the first great cloakmakers’ strike in 
1890. Indicted in 1891 on an extortion charge brought against 
him by the cloak manufacturers, Barondess was sentenced to 
a 21-month prison term but was released in a few weeks, after 
widespread protests and petitions for his pardon. His career 
as an organizer ended when he led an unsuccessful strike in 
1894, but he remained active in the Socialist Labor Party, join- 
ing its moderate wing in 1898 in the battle against Daniel *De 
Leon, which led to the founding of the Socialist Party in 1901. 
By then, however, Barondess had retired from socialist politics 
and was devoting himself largely to an insurance business that 
he had started. In his new role as a successful businessman, 
Barondess accepted appointment to the National Civic Foun- 
dation in 1900 and to the New York City Board of Education 
in 1910. Partly as a reaction to the Russian pogroms of 1903, 
Barondess became active in the Zionist movement and during 
the last years of his life served as an honorary vice president of 
the Zionist Organization of America. He was also among the 
founders of the American Jewish Congress and a member of 
the American-Jewish delegation to the Versailles peace talks 
in 1919. His career typified that of many immigrants, whose 
process of integration in the U.S. was marked by initial disil- 
lusionment with American society, socialism, a higher eco- 
nomic status, and finally a retreat from radical political activ- 
ity and a return to the Jewish fold. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: New York Times (June 20, 1928), 25; B. Wein- 
stein, Di Yidishe Yunions in Amerike (1929), 116, 319-36. 


BAROU, NOAH (1889-1955), economist. Born in Poltava, 
Russia, Barou became involved in revolutionary activities as 
a student and was exiled. After studying in Germany, he re- 
turned to Russia in 1913 and was general secretary of the cen- 
tral committee of the illegal left-wing Zionist organization, 
*Poalei Zion. After the 1917 Revolution he was one of the three 
secretaries of the Ukrainian Trade Union Congress. In 1922 he 
left Russia and eventually settled in England, where he served 
from 1923 to 1936 as general secretary of the Poalei Zion World 
Federation. He was one of the founders of the *World Jewish 
Congress and an active member of the *Board of Deputies of 
British Jews. In the early 1950s, Barou made the first contacts 
with representatives of the West German Federal Republic 
that led to the meeting of Nahum *Goldmann, president of the 
Jewish Material Claims Conference, with Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer. This meeting laid the foundations for the *repara- 
tions eventually made to Jews for material losses at the hands 
of the Nazis. An authority on cooperative finance, Barou pub- 
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Admonition. See Rebuke and reproof 
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Rebuke and reproof 


Admor, 1:412 
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BARR, ROSEANNE 


lished numerous monographs in English. They include Coop- 
erative Banking (1932), Cooperation in the Soviet Union (1946), 
and British Trade Unions (1947). He edited The Cooperative 
Movement in Labour Britain (1948). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.F Infield (ed.), Essays... in Memory of Dr. 
Noah Barou 1889-1955 (1962), includes bibliography. 
[Cecil Roth] 


BARR, ROSEANNE (1952- ), U.S. actress and comedian. 
Brought up in Salt Lake City, Utah, Barr had a checkered youth 
and adolescence. Dropping out of high school, she worked as 
a waitress and regaled her customers with her brash, irrev- 
erent humor. She made her way into comedy, working punk 
clubs and motorcycle bars. She evolved an act that, in her own 
words, could “get inside the stereotype [of the housewife] and 
make it three-dimensional from within.” She toured nationally 
on the comedy club circuit, where she fine-tuned her charac- 
terization of the frumpy, controlling, acid-tongued “Domestic 
Goddess.” She made well-received appearances on late night 
talk shows before starring in her own comedy specials on HBO. 
In 1985 she successfully auditioned for the Comedy Store in 
Los Angeles. In 1986 the Carsey- Werner Company approached 
her with a proposal for developing a situation comedy based 
on her stand-up routines. By 1987 The Roseanne Barr Show had 
won cable television’s Ace awards for best special feature and 
Barr herself was named best female in a comedy. 

Barr rose to American media superstardom with Rose- 
anne on ABC (1988-97). With John Goodman playing her hus- 
band in the series, Barr succeeded, as the eponymous mother 
of three, in presenting a realistic, no-holds-barred portrayal 
of working-class American life. In 1993 Barr won an Emmy 
and a Golden Globe award for outstanding lead actress in a 
comedy series. 

The popularity of her sitcom broadened the audience 
for Barr as a public persona and greatly increased her power 
within show business. She pushed boundaries by having the 
series take risks and raising such issues as gender, homosex- 
uality, and family dysfunction. The forthrightness of these 
dramatic moments was rare in primetime sitcoms, but the 
series continued to appeal to a wide audience. She did not 
write the scripts but had a good deal of artistic control. Many 
of the plots drew on aspects of her life prior to her success or 
referred to events in her own life at the time. Other episodes 
included dialogues that she proposed which addressed par- 
ticular themes or issues. 

In 1998 Barr was the host of her own daytime talk show, 
which lasted two seasons. 

She appeared in several films: She-Devil (1989); the voice 
of Julie in Look Whos Talking Two (1990), Freddy’s Dead (1991); 
Even Cowgirls Get the Blues (1994), Blue in the Face (1995), and 
the voice of Maggie in Home on the Range (2004). 

Like certain other high-profile celebrities such as Ma- 
donna, Sandra Bernhard, Britney Spears, and Demi Moore, 
Barr became involved in Kabbalah, asserting that it was the 
force behind her own reinvention and helped her transform 
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chaos into serenity. Barr has written two books - Roseanne: 
My Life as a Woman (1989) and My Lives (1994). 
[Rohan Saxena and Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


BARRASSA, JACOB (17 century), Marrano physician and 
writer. Born as Diego de Barros, probably in Portugal, he 
studied science, medicine, and astronomy in Spain, and pub- 
lished an annual “prognostication and calendar,’ Progndostico 
e lunario (e.g. Seville, 1630 and 1635), based in part on Semitic 
sources. He embraced Judaism in Amsterdam shortly after- 
ward and wrote a polemical work (still unpublished) on the 
ostensibly difficult passages of Scripture. He was one of the 
“Parnasim de Talmud Torah” in 1642, and a warden of the 
community in 1651. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Roth, Life of Menasseh ben Israel (1934), 


122-3. 
[Cecil Roth] 


BARRENNESS AND FERTILITY, the inability or ability 
of man and woman to procreate. Procreation is considered 
a blessing in the Bible and it is a commandment (Gen. 1:28; 
9:7; Rashi, ibid.) applicable to all Jewish men, although not 
to Jewish women (Yev. 65b—66a). The world was created to 
be inhabited (Isa. 45:18) and God’s blessings bestowed on 
Israel always included fecundity (Lev. 26:9; Deut. 28:11) and 
the absence of barrenness (Ex. 23:26; Deut. 7:14). Children are 
seen as the greatest blessing: “a heritage of the Lord” (Ps. 
127:3-5); “Thy wife shall be as a fruitful vine... thy children 
like olive plants...” (ibid., 128:3-4). The prodigious fertility 
of the Israelites in Egypt antagonized the Egyptians (Ex. 1:7, 
12) and is interpreted by the Midrash (Tanh. and Rashi ad 
loc.) to imply that the women bore “six (children) at once.” 
Procreation is one of the main purposes of marriage, and in 
later times an offspring (especially a male offspring) was also 
prized because it meant that Kaddish would be recited in 
one’s memory; hence the popular phrase “to have a Kaddish” 
for a (male) child. Barrenness was a curse and a punishment 
(Lev. 20:20-21; Jer. 22:30, and MK 27b); Abimelech and his 
wives were punished, though only temporarily, with barren- 
ness (Gen. 20:17-18), and so was Michal, Saul’s daughter and 
David's wife (11 Sam. 6:23). Sarah, Rebekah, Rachel, Samson's 
mother, Hannah, and the Shunamite woman were all barren 
at first, but God, who holds the key to fecundity (Taan. 2a; cf. 
Men. 98a), granted their and their husbands’ prayers (cf. Ps. 
113:9). The Midrash fully acknowledged the domestic suffer- 
ing of childless women: even if the barren wife had no reli- 
gious obligation to fulfill, she had failed to fulfill the primary 
expectation of her social role, since “it is children who assure 
a wife’s position in her home” (Gen. R. 71:5). The childless 
matriarchs became important metaphors for consolation and 
comfort. Enumerations of these seven barren women whose 
yearnings for children were ultimately fulfilled included the 
personified Israel of some future time, based on the charac- 
terization of Zion as a barren woman in Isaiah 54:1 (Pesikta 
de-Rav Kahana 20:1). 
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Rachel preferred death to childlessness (Gen. 30:1), which 
prompted the comment of the amora Joshua b. Levi that to 
be without children is death (Ned. 64b). A childless scholar is 
not eligible to sit on the Sanhedrin (San. 36b. However, teach- 
ing Torah to the son of another person is equivalent to having 
fathered him (Sanh. 19b, 99b). Ben Sira said that it was bet- 
ter to die childless than to have children who were without 
the fear of the Lord (Ecclus. 16:1-4). According to a rab- 
binic story, King Hezekiah had refrained from procreation 
because he had foreseen that his children would be sinners 
but was rebuked by the prophet Isaiah, “What have you to do 
with the secrets of the All Merciful? You have to do your duty 
and let God do what it pleases Him” (Ber. 10a). The cause of 
sterility may lie as much with the husband as with the wife; 
this is suggested by Abraham (Gen. 15:2) and by the Talmud 
for both Abraham and Isaac (Yev. 64a; cf. Num. R. 10:5). A 
husband should divorce his wife after ten years of childless 
marriage; though she may marry again (Yev. 6:6; Sh. Ar., EH 
154:6). Some men in childless marriages chose to take a second 
wife rather than divorce an apparently infertile spouse (Yev. 
65a). Conversely, the Talmud records instances of childless 
wives who successfully petitioned rabbinic courts to compel 
their unwilling husbands to divorce them after 10 years of 
infertile marriages based on their fears of an impoverished 
widowhood and old age without the support of offspring 
(Yev. 65b). Aggadic texts generally deplore dissolution of 
marriages, even when male procreation is at stake, present- 
ing preservation of a loving childless marriage as a situation 
where human needs and feelings overrule legal prescriptions. 
Such midrashic traditions emphasize instead the efficacy of 
prayer and the necessity of faith in God (Pesikta de-Rab Ka- 
hana 22:2; Song R. 1, 4:2). 

Distinction ought to be made between accidental steril- 
ity and congenital or self-inflicted impotence or barrenness. 
Deuteronomy 23:2 prohibits an impotent man to marry a 
free-born Israelite (see Yev. 8:2) when the impotence is self- 
inflicted (ibid., 75b; cf. Jos., Ant., 4:290). A priest who “hath 
his stones crushed” is unfit for Temple service (Lev. 21:20). 
The Talmud defines an eilonit (“ram-like, barren”) as a woman 
who by the age of 18 or 20 is without the symptoms of feminity 
(ET, 1 (1947), 243-46 and ref.). According to some authorities, 
marriage to an eilonit, when contracted in ignorance of her 
condition, is invalid. Impotence and sterility may be only tem- 
porary, due to undernourishment (Ket. 10b). Certain foods, 
such as eggs, fish, garlic, wine, milk, cheese, and fat meat in- 
crease sexual potency (Ber. 40a; Sot. 11b; Yoma 18a-b, BK 82a), 
while salt, egg-barley, sleeping on the ground, bloodletting, 
and crying are detrimental to it (Git. 7oa—b; ARN1 41:132). The 
duda’im (mandrakes, “love-flowers”), which Reuben brought 
to his mother Leah, who gave them to her sister Rachel (Gen. 
30:14ff.), have been interpreted to be an aphrodisiac flower, 
though this is far from certain (see B. Jacob, Genesis, ad. 
loc.). The Talmud suggests that the suppression of the urge to 
urinate is a cause of sterility in men, and many pupils of the 
amora Huna (third century) became sterile on account of his 
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over long lectures (Yev. 64b). See also *Birth Control; *Cas- 
tration; *Vital Statistics. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.R. Baskin. Midrashic Women: Forma- 
tions of the Feminine in Rabbinic Literature (2002); M. Callaway. “Sing, 
O Barren One”: A Study in Comparative Midrash (1986); J. Cohen. 
“Be Fertile and Increase, Fill the Earth and Master It.” The Ancient and 
Medieval Career of a Biblical Verse (1989); J. Hauptman, Rereading the 
Rabbis: A Woman's Voice (1998). 


[Alexander Carlebach / Judith R. Baskin (2™4 ed.)] 


°BARRES, AUGUSTE MAURICE (1862-1923), French 
writer and politician. His extreme individualism and nation- 
alism greatly influenced his generation. He contributed regu- 
larly to the nationalist antisemitic daily La Cocarde (founded 
in 1888), which he edited for a while, and there propounded 
many of the views on blood purity, the state, and the individ- 
ual which were later developed and put into practice in Ger- 
many. He also expressed these opinions in his novels. Like 
Charles *Maurras, Barrés was influenced by H.A. Taine, who 
emphasized race and environment as the determinant factors 
in history, and by *Proudhon, who identified capitalists with 
bankers and bankers with Jews. With Maurras, Barrés laid 
the ideological foundations of the *Action Frangaise, a fore- 
runner of the Fascist movement. At the time of the *Dreyfus 
case, Barrés was among the most vehement of Dreyfus’ ac- 
cusers. During World War 1, however, he became an ideolo- 
gist of the “Union sacrée,’ and temporarily setting aside his 
prejudices accepted the Jews as members of the “spiritual fam- 
ily” of France. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. de Boisdeffre, Maurice Barres (Fr., 1962), 
incl. bibl; M.R. Curtis, Three Against the Third Republic (1959), incl. 
bibl. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Sternhell, Maurice Barres et le na- 


tionalisme francais (1972); C.S. Doty, From Cultural Rebellion to Coun- 
terrevolution: The Politics of Maurice Barres (1976). 


BARRETT, DAVID (1930-_), Canadian social worker, poli- 
tician. Barrett was born in Vancouver, British Columbia, and 
raised in a secular Jewish home on the city’s east side, where 
his father ran a produce market. Barrett studied philosophy 
and social work in the United States. He returned to Canada in 
1957 and began work for the British Columbia Department of 
Corrections. Angered by what he regarded as wretched work- 
ing conditions in an archaic prison system, he was soon an 
outspoken critic of the provincial penal system and organizer 
of a prison employee union. He was fired. 

Carrying his battle into the political arena, in 1960 Bar- 
rett was elected to the provincial legislature for the Co-opera- 
tive Commonwealth Federation (ccF), forerunner of the dem- 
ocratic socialist New Democratic Party (NDP). In 1969 he was 
elected leader of the British Columbia Npp and in 1972 led his 
party to victory with a major reform agenda. His was the first 
NDP government in British Columbia history and Barrett was 
the first Jewish provincial premier in Canadian history. 

Defeated in 1975, he served for a time as leader of the 
opposition followed by a stint in broadcasting. He went on to 
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The Ancient Melodies of the Liturgy of 
the Spanish and Portuguese Jews (de 
Sola), 18:751 


Ancient of Days, 2:139-140 


Ancient Order of Maccabeans. See 
Order of Ancient Maccabeans 


Ancona (Italy), 2:140-141 

Paul IV, 15:531-532 

Paul VI, 15:695 
Ancona, Alessandro, 2:141—142 
Ancona, Cesare D’, 2:142 
Ancona, Mario, 2:142 
Ancona, Paolo, 2:142 
Ancona, Sansone, 2:142, 16:345 
Ancona, Vito D’, 2:142-143 
Ancona family, 2:141-142 
Ancyra. See Ankara (Turkey) 
Andalusian poetry, 1:438-439, 6:47—48 
Anderle von Rinn. See Andrew of 

Rinn 

Andernach (Germany), 2:143 
Anders, Guenther, 2:143 
Andersch, Alfred, 2:65 
Anderson, Gilbert Maxwell, 14:570 
Anderson, Paul, 18:93 
And He Is Different. See Ve-Hu Aher 
And It Came to Pass (Bialik), 18:761 
Andrada, Salvador d’, 15:195 
Andrade, Abraham, 4:83 


Andrade, Edward Neville da Costa, 
2:143-144 


Andrade, Velosino Jacob de, 2:144 
Andreas. See Lucuas 
Andreas of Rinn. See Andrew of Rinn 


Andreas of Saint-Victor. See Andrew 
of Saint-Victor 

Andrewes, Lancelot, 2:144, 3:613 

Andrew of Rinn, 2:144 

Andrew of Saint-Victor, 2:144-145, 
4:96 

Andreyev (Poland). See Jedrzejow 
(Poland) 

Androgynos, 2:145 


Andronicus II (Byzantine emperor), 
4:327 


Andronicus son of Meshullam, 2:145 

And Stars Remain (Epstein and 
Epstein), 6:474 

“And the Angels Sing” (Elman), 6:365 


And the Crooked Shall be Made 
Straight (Robinson), 9:415 
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Anello, Solomon, 1:502 
Anenu, 2:75 
Aner, Eshkol, and Mamre, 2:145 
Anes. See Ames family 
Afies, Dunstan. See Afies, Gonsalvo 
Afies, Francisco, 2:66 
Afies, George, 2:66 
Afies, Gonsalvo, 2:66 
Afies, Jacob, 2:66 
Afies, Sarah, 2:66 
Afies, William, 2:66 
Afies family. See Ames family 
Anfei Erez (Silver), 18:585 
Anfinsen, Christian Boehmer, 2:145— 
146, 4:592-593, 13:10 
Angaria, 2:146 
Angel, Aaron, 2:146-147 
Angel, Baruch, 2:147 
Angel, Marc D., 2:147 
Angel, Meir ben Abraham, 2:147 
Angel, Shemayahu, 2:147 
Angelo, Aaron Vita di, 17:297 
Angel of Death, 2:147-150 
The Angel of Death. See Mengele, 
Josef 
Angels and angelology, 2:150-161 
Abaddon, 1:224 
Abraham 


announcement of birth of 
Isaac, vol. 7: color insert 


Apocalypse of, 1:288-289 
Testament of, 1:291 
Adam, 1:372 
“Addir bi-Melukhah,” 1:385 
Amen, 2:39 
amulets, 2:121, 122 
Apocalypse, 2:257 
Apocrypha, 2:152-156 
Balaam, 3:78 
Belial, 3:289-290 
Bible, 2:150-152 


cherub and cherubim, 2:150, 
4:600-601 


Daniel ben Moses al-Qumisi, 
5:428 


Daniel’s dream, 5:421 
Dead Sea Scrolls, 5:502—503 
death, angel of, 2:147-150 
vs. demons, 5:573-574 
Elimelech of Lyzhansk, 6:348 
Enoch, Ethiopic Book of, 6:443 
Gabriel, 2:152, 153, 5:421, 14:167— 

169 
host of heaven, 9:566—567 
idolatry, 9:710 
Jacob and, 11:18, 19 

in art, 11:23-24 
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Angels and angelology, continued 
Jerusalem Talmud, 19:484 
Jewish philosophy, 2:159-161 
Karaites, 11:789 
liturgy, 2:158 
logos, 2:159, 13:174-175 
magic, 13:342-345, 347-348, 350, 

352 
Maimonides, 2:160, 13:390 
manna, 13:478 
Manual of Discipline, 5:676-677 
Metatron, 14:132-134 
Michael, 2:152, 14:167-169 
Midrash, 2:156-158 
modern period, 2:161 
Moses, 14:534—536, 539 
mysticism, 2:158-159 
nature of man, 13:446, 448, 450 
Philo (the Elder), 16:58 
prayer, 16:459 
providence, 16:648—649 
Raphael, 17:93-94 
Sadducees, 17:655 
Samael, 17:715 
Samson, 17:749 
Sandalfon, 18:10 
Sefer ha-Razim, 17:130 
Solomon, 18:760 
Solomon, Testament of, 18:768 
song, angelic, 19:14 
Talmud, 2:156-158 
Uriel, 20:421-422 
visions, 20:543-545 
watchers, 20:688 
See also Nephilim; Satan 
The Angels Are Coming. See Malakhim 
Baim 
Angels in America (Kushner), 15:227 
Angelus, Theodore Ducas, 6:463 


The Angel with the Trumpet. See Der 
Engel mit der Posaune 


Angers (France), 2:161, 175 
Anghelov, Dimitur, 4:276 
Angicaymal. See Ernakulam 
Anglican Church 


Alexander, Michael Solomon, 
1:623-624 


Israel (state), 10:640 
Jewish relations, 11:281 


See also World Council of 
Churches (WCC) 
Anglo-American Committee of 
Enquiry Regarding the Problems of 
European Jewry and Palestine 
(1946), 3:703, 15:584-585, 586 


Anglo-Boer War. See Boer War 
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Anglo-Israel Archaeological Society, 
2:161-162 


Anglo-Israeli theory, 4:188 

Anglo-Jewish Association (AJA), 
2:162, 3:319, 353, 6:415, 419, 12:565 

Anglo-Jewish Historical Exhibition 
(1887), 11:292, 14:626 


Anglo-Palestine Bank, 3:180, 10:513, 
514, 547, 586, 587 


Anglo-Saxon Federation of America, 
4:188 


Angoff, Charles, 2:162 
Angora. See Ankara (Turkey) 
Angouléme (France), 2:162-163 
Angrist, Alfred Alvin, 2:163 
Anhalt (Germany), 2:163 
Anhalt, Istvan, 2:163-164 
Anielewicz, Mordecai, 2:164 
Anilaeus and Asinaeus, 2:164—165, 
3:27, 11:440 
Ani Ma’amin, 2:165 
Animales feroces (Chocrén), 4:657 
Animal Liberation (Singer), 18:640 
Animals, 2:168t-171t 
in art 
bulls, bronze figures, vol. 1: 
color insert 
calf, ivory figure, vol. 1: color 
insert 


fish, paper cut, vol. 2: color 
insert 

Jonah and the whale, 
illustration, vol. 1: color 
insert 

leopard, mosaic, vol. 1: color 
insert 


lion, seal, vol. 1: color insert 


lionness and cub, mosaic, vol. 


1: color insert 


monkey, bronze figure, vol. 
1: color insert 


ram, mosaic, vol. 1: color 
insert 


sacrificial animals, painting, 
vol. 1: color insert 


scarab seals, 18:225 
sculpture, 18:222 


Taurus the Bull, mosaic, vol. 
1: color insert 


Tiberias reliefs, vol. 1: color 
insert 


of the Bible and Talmud, 2:166— 
172, 12:696-697 


blemished, 3:749-750 
bull symbolism, 18:570 


Commandments, the 613, 5:75— 
76, 78, 80-84 
concern for, 5:165—166 


cruelty to, 2:165-166 

damages from, 2:751-752 

dietary laws, 5:650-659 

Elephantine Temple, 6:312-313 

fables, 6:666—669 

fasting, 6:721 

firstborn, 7:45—46 

goats, 5:488, 492-493 

hides, 12:574—577 

homicidal, bloodguilt of, 3:774 

vs. human life ethics, 5:168-169 

Ir ha-Niddahat, 10:28-29 

Israel, 10:143 

leopards, 12:649 

lions, 5:418 

lion symbolism, 18:570 

Mishnah, 14:324 

mixed species, 14:385-387 

moles, 14:425 

nature of man, 13:448 

nevelah, 15:129 

Noah, 15:287—288 

Parah, 15:630 

prehistoric Israel, 10:142 

prohibited, hare, 8:347-348 

proverbs, 16:647 

ritual purity and impurity, 
16:746—747 

sacrifices, 17:639-649 

Shehitah, 18:434—437 

soul, 19:34 

terefah, 19:647 

torts, 20:63—66 

tribal representations, 11:26 


See also specific animals and classes 
of animals 


The Animals’ Collection (Kalonymus 
ben Kalonymus). See Iggeret Ba’alei 
Hayyim 

Animal slaughtering, commandments 
concerning, 5:76t-77t 

Animal tales, 2:173-174, 15:622 

Anim Zemirot, 2:174 

Aninut, 2:174, 14:587 

Anise, vol. 16: color insert 

Anisfeld, Boris, 2:174-175 

Anisimov, Ilya Sherbatovich, 2:175 


Ani ve-Shimon u-Moise ha-Kattan 
(Banai), 3:106 


Anjou (France), 2:175 
Ankara (Turkey), 2:175-176 


Ankawa, Abraham ben Mordecai, 
2:176, 13:24 


Ankawa, Raphael ben Mordecai, 2:176 
Ankori, Zevi, 2:176-177 
Anman. See Rosenthal, Pavel 
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Anman, P. Rol. See Rosenthal, Pavel 

Anna Akhmatova (Eichenbaum), 6:246 

Annaba (Algeria). See Bone (Algeria) 

Anna be-Kho’ah, 2:177 

Anna be-Korenu, 2:177 

Annaeus Seneca. See Seneca the Elder 

Annals. See Kitab al-Tarikh 

Ann Arbor (MI), 2:177-178 

Anna Teller (Seid), 18:253 

L’Année Sociologique (periodical), 
6:63-64 

Anne Frank: The Whole Story, 9:440 

Annenberg, Walter H., 2:178-179, 
6:25-26, 11:468 

Annenberg Research Institute for 
Judaic and Near Eastern Studies, 
6:25-26 

Annita (King of KuSgar), 9:291 

The Ann Landers Encyclopedia 
(Lederer), 12:596 

Annotations (Ainsworth), 1:550-551 

Annulment, 1:514—517, 518, 520 

Anointing, 2:179-180, 15:395-396 

Anokhi, Zalman Yizhak, 2:180 


“The Anonymous” (13th c.). See Jacob 
ha-Katan 


Another Language (Franken), 7:202 
An San. See Chao Ch’eng 
Ansbach (Germany), 2:180, 7:144 
Ansell, David Abraham, 2:180-181 
Anselm ha-Levi, 2:181 

Anselm of Canterbury, 2:181 


Anshei Knesset ha-Gedolah. See 
Synagogue, The Great 
Anshel ha-Levi. See Anselm ha-Levi 
Anshel of Cracow, 2:181 
An-Ski, S., 2:181-182, 11:694, 17:98 
The Dybbuk, 8:179 
Justman, Moshe Bunem, 11:581 
An-Ski collections, 2:182-183 
Ansorge, Martin Charles, 2:183-184 
Anspach, Philippe, 2:184 
Antaka (Turkey). See Antioch 
(Turkey) 


Antakya (Turkey). See Antioch 
(Turkey) 


Antebi, Albert, 2:184 
Antebi, Avraham. See Antebi, Albert 
Antelope, 2:184-185 
Anthedon (Hellenistic city), 2:185 
Anthologie juive des orgines a nos jours 
(Fleg), 7:72 

Anthony, Joseph, 2:185 
Anthropocentrism, 5:164 
Anthropodicy 

Job as, 11:355—-356 
Anthropology, 2:185-188 

Boas, Franz, 4:21—22 


Bunzel, Ruth Leah, 4:285 
cultural materialism, 8:363 
Elkin, Adolphus Peter, 6:359 
Erlich, Vera Stein, 6:481 
Fortes, Meyer, 7:133 

Harris, Marvin, 8:363 
Herskovits, Melville Jean, 9:46 
Landes, Ruth, 12:468—469 


Levin, Maksim Grigoryevich, 
12:710 


Levi-Strauss, Claude, 12:730 
Lévy-Bruhl, Lucien, 12:756-757 
Lewis, I. M., 12:765 

Lewis, Oscar, 12:766 

Lowie, Robert Harry, 13:236—-237 
Luschan, Felix von, 13:270 


Montagu, Montague Francis 
Ashley, 14:452 


Polanyi, Karl, 16:326-327 

race, theory of, 17:45—47 

Radin, Paul, 17:54—55 

Rappaport, Roy, 17:100 

Roheim, Géza, 17:369-370 

Sapir, Edward, 18:37 

Schapera, Isaac, 18:107 

Seligman, Charles Gabriel, 18:266 

Shapiro, Larry Lionel, 18:405—406 

Singer, Milton B., 18:639 
Anthropomorphic God, 11:516 


Anthropomorphism, 1:213, 379, 
2:188-192, 7:659, 11:730 


Antibi, Abraham ben Isaac, 2:192, 
192-193 


Antibi, Jacob, 2:192 

Antibi family, 2:192 
Antichresis, 2:193 

Antichrist, 2:193-194, 474-475 


Anti-Christian Polemics. See Polemics 
and polemical literature 


Anti-Defamation League (ADL), 
2:194-195, 9:245 


American Israel Public Affairs 
Committee, 2:52 


Arab propaganda, 2:194 
Foxman, Abraham, 7:142 
history of, 4:14 
Anti-Dictator. See Discours de la 
servitude volontaire 


Anti-Fascist Committee, Jewish, 
2:196-197 


Antigonus, 11:414, 13:299 
Antigonus I, 2:197 

Antigonus II, 2:197-198, 9:197 
Antigonus Mattathias, 8:446-447 
Antigonus of Carystus, 2:198 
Antigonus of Sokho, 2:198 
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Anti-Israel Arab boycott, 4:111-113 


Anti-Jewish boycotts, 4:109-110, 
9:328, 461. See also antisemitic 
political parties and organizations; 
Antisemitism; Boycotts 


Anti-Jewish Decrees. See Antisemitism 


Antilles, Netherlands. See Netherlands 
Antilles 


Antimony, 14:128 
Antin, Mary, 2:198-199 
Anti-Nazi boycotts, 4:110-111, 111¢ 


Antinomianism, 1:231, 2:199-201, 
18:353 


Antioch (Turkey), 2:201, 201-202 
Antiochene school, 3:665—-666 


Antioch on the River Chrysorrhoas. 
See Gerasa (Jordan) 


Antiochus (ancient Israel). See Banias 
(ancient Israel) 


Antiochus, Scroll of. See Scroll of 
Antiochus 


Antiochus I, 2:202 
Antiochus II, 2:202, 5:422 


Antiochus III, 2:202-203, 3:26, 9:192, 
193, 13:295 


Antiochus IV, 2:203, 9:193, 194 
blood libel and, 3:775 
Eleazar, 6:298 
Jason and, 2:203, 11:90 
Jerusalem and, 11:148 
Nicholas of Damascus on, 15:252 
Scroll of Antiochus, 18:213-214 
Antiochus V, 2:203 
Antiochus VII, 2:203, 18:601 
Antiochus IX, 2:203—204 


Antiochus Cyzicenus. See Antiochus 
Ix 


Antiochus dynasty, 2:202-204 


Antiochus Epiphanes. See Antiochus 
IV 


Antiochus Eupator. See Antiochus V 
Antiochus III, 4:781 
Antiochus Sidetes. See Antiochus VII 
Antiochus Soter. See Antiochus I 
Antiochus the Great. See Antiochus III 
Antiochus Theos. See Antiochus II 
Antipas. See Antipater II 
Antipas, Herod, 2:204, 204, 9:39 
fortification of Sepphoris, 18:306 
John the Baptist and, 11:381 
Antipater 
Joseph (son), 11:414 
Julius Caesar and, 11:574 
Antipater I, 2:204—205, 205 
Antipater II, 2:205, 205 
Antipatris (Palestine), 2:205-206 
Antiphonal Psalmody. See Music 
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Antiphony I (Brant), 4:130 
Antiproton, 18:252 
Antiquities of the Jews. See Jewish 


Belgium, 2:250 
Boniface IX, 4:63 


Church Fathers, 4:719-721 
La Civilta Cattolica, 4:748- 


Antiquities 


Antisemitism, 2:206—246, 215, 14:41-— 
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Abbas I, 3:15 

Abbasids, 1:234 

Abbas II, 1:231, 3:15 

Abd al-Haqq al-Islami, 1:240 

Abraham a Sancta Clara, 1:292 

Aden, 1:388, 389, 5:681 

Afghanistan, 1:433 

Africa, 1:436 

Agobard, 1:469, 2:124 

Ahlwardt, Hermann, 1:547 

Alaric II, 1:575 

Algeria, 1:649-651, 4:533 

Algiers, 1:653-654 

Alliance Israelite Universelle, 
1:671-675 

American Jewish Committee, 
2:55-56 

American Jewish Congress, 2:57— 
58 

Amran, 2:106 

Amsterdam, 2:106, 115-166, 119 

Amulo, 2:124 

Andrew of Rinn, 2:144 


Anglo-Saxon Federation of 
America, 4:188 


Anti-Defamation League, 2:194— 
196 


in antiquity, 2:206-209 
anti-shehitah movements and, 
18:435 
Apion, 2:256 
Arab countries, 2:225—226, 236 
Argentina 
Buenos Aires, 4:253-254 
DAIA, 5:379-380 
Asia-Pacific region, 2:238-239 
Austria, 2:217, 219, 4:224, 16:340 
Carinthia, 4:480 


Charles VI of Hapsburg, 
4:576-577 


Christian Social Party, 4:694 
Deckert, Joseph, 5:528 
Eisenstadt, 6:268—269 


references in Catholic 
literature, 18:168 


Schoenerer, Georg von, 
18:156-157 
Seipel, Ignaz on, 18:255 
Babylonia 
Sasanid dynasty, 3:29-30 
badges, Jewish, 3:45-48 
Austria, 2:689 
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England, 3:45 749 


France, 2:6, 81, 3:45—46, 47 
Germany, 3:46—47, 450 


Italy, 2:137, 140, 292, 3:46, 
47, 12:506 

Netherlands, 2:115 

Spain, 6:91 
Basil I, decrees of, 18:460—461 
Battle of Cable Street, 3:215 
Belgium, 2:234, 16:144 
Bernheim Petition, 3:475—476 
of Billroth, Theodor, 3:699 
Birobidzhan, interest in, 3:719 
Bischhoff, Erich, 3:724 
Black Code of 1685, 8:240 
Black Death and, 3:731—734, 732— 

733, 15:94-95 

Blake, William, 3:737 


blood libel and, 3:775, 776, 778, 
779, 17:163 


Bloomberg, Michael, on, 3:782 

Bnai Brith, 4:14, 15 

Board of Delegates of American 
Israelites, 4:19 

Bohemia, 1:312, 4:39, 41 

Bonald, Louis de, 4:55 

Boniface VIII, 4:63 

boycotts, 4:109-110 

Brafman, Jacob, 4:116-117 

Brazil, 4:148-150, 151, 16:407, 
18:31-32, 33 

British West Indies, 4:473, 474 

Brunner, Sebastian, 4:224 

Bucer, Martin, 4:237 

Bukhara (Uzbekistan), 4:261-262 

Bulgaria, 4:271-273 

Byzantine empire, 4:325-326 

Calvin, John, 17:163 


Canada, 4:18, 91, 186, 394-395, 
396-397, 402, 403-404, 408— 
409, 415-416, 422, 423 


Ahenakew, David, 18:65 
Alberta, 1:590 
Scheuer, Edmund on, 18:124 
caricatures of Jews, 4:477—479 
carnival customs, 4:486 
Carthage, 4:499 
Catholic Chuch 


Second Vatican Council on, 
11:380 


Catholic Church, 4:710-711, 712, 
713-714, 716-717 


Calixtus III, 4:365 
censorship, 4:540 


Clement, 4:752—753 
Clement VIII, 2:140 
Crusades, 2:162, 5:310-315 


Dominicans, 5:745—746, 
17:126-127 


Paul IV, 2:140 
Caucasus, 4:527 


Chamberlain, Houston Stewart, 
4:563 


Chiarini, Luigi, 4:607 
Chile, 4:643 
Christianity, 2:106, 124, 239, 
4:685, 690, 713 
early period, 2:209-210 
Melito of Sardis, 14:13 
Cicero, Marcus Tullius, 4:725 
circuses, 4:735 
Colombia, 4:475 
“cosmopolitans,” 5:232 


Coudenhove-Kallergi, Heinrich 
von, 5:238 


Crimean affair, 5:301 
Cuba, 5:319-321 
Cuza, Alexander C., 5:345 


Czechoslovakia, 2:229, 5:360—361, 
363, 13:600 


in literature, 5:365-366 
Slansky Trial, 18:665-666 
pre WW I, 5:356 
Czech Republic, 4:534-535 
Carlsbad, 4:482 
Ceska Lipa, 4:552 
Ceske Budejovice, 4:552 
Cheb, 4:585—-586 
Chomutov, 4:666 
Miroslav, 14:314 
Damascus Affair, 5:399-401 
Denmark, 5:584 
development of, 9:238, 10:36, 821 
Diaspora, 2:207-209 
discrimination and, 5:679-681 
Dubrovnik (Croatia), 6:38-39 
Dutch literature and, 6:68-69 
early Islam, 2:210 
early postwar period, 2:224—225 


economic history, 6:103-129, 134— 
138 


effect on Jewish philosophy, 16:92 
Egypt, 6:234—235 
Alexandria, 1:632, 634, 635— 
636, 6:229-230 
Arab rule, 6:230—232 
Cairo, 4:343-344, 345 
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Ottoman Turks, 6:232—234 

Roman era, 6:228—229, 16:28 
Eichmann, Adolf Otto, 6:248 


Eisenmenger, Johann Andreas, 
6:268 


Eleazar ben Judah of Worms, 
6:303-304 


emancipation period, 2:214—223 


England, 6:410, 418, 423, 425, 426, 
427 


Canterbury, 4:435-436 
London, 13:182 
Enlightenment period, 2:213-214 
Erasmus of Rotterdam, 6:477 
Evian Conference, 6:576—577 
expulsions, German, 7:523 
expulsions and, 6:625 
Filderman, Wilhelm, 7:19 
Ford, Henry, 18:39 


former Communist nations, 
11:282 


France, 2:6—-9, 221-223, 238, 4:82 
Action Frangaise, 1:369-370 
Agde, 1:446 
Agen, 1:449 
Aix-en-Provence, 1:552 
Albi, 1:591-592 
Alphonse of Poitiers, 1:730 
Bergheim, 3:427 
Béziers, 3:559 
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Cadenet, 4:331 
Caen, 4:332, 460-461, 515 
Carcassonne, 4:460—461 
Carpentras, 4:493-494 
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Chalon-sur-Sadne, 4:563 
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become an NDP member of the federal Parliament from 1988 
to 1993, when he retired. 
(Harold Troper (274 ed.)] 


BARRIOS, DANIEL LEVI (Miguel) DE (1635-1701), Span- 
ish poet and playwright. Barrios was born in Montilla, of a 
Portuguese Marrano family, and was one of the most eminent 
exiles who contributed to Spanish literature. Following the 
execution in 1655 of a relative, Marco (Isaac) de Almeyda *Ber- 
nal, Barrios’ family left Spain, his parents settling in Algiers 
and he in Italy. After a sojourn at Nice and Leghorn (where 
he reverted to Judaism), he sailed with his first wife, Debora 
Vaez, to Tobago, where she soon died. Barrios then moved 
to the Netherlands and in 1662 married Abigail de Pina in 
Amsterdam. At about the same time he took a commission 
as a captain in the Spanish Netherlands, and for the next 12 
years lived outwardly as a Christian in Brussels, while simul- 
taneously maintaining a connection with the Jewish commu- 
nity in Amsterdam. In 1674, Barrios renounced his military 
commission and thereafter lived openly as a professing Jew 
in Amsterdam. A follower of Shabbetai Zevi, Barrios had 
mystical delusions and often fasted for long periods. This 
so alarmed his wife that she hurried to R. Jacob *Sasportas 
on the first day of Passover, 1675, and pleaded for his assis- 
tance. Sasportas found Barrios prepared for the Messiah's 
advent before the New Year and convinced that the Christians, 
headed by the Dutch monarch, would convert to Judaism. 
As he dryly records in his Zizat Novel Zevi (1737), Saspor- 
tas found it necessary to remind the deluded poet of his im- 
mediate family obligations and of the perilous state of his 
health. 

Barrios work can be divided into two periods, before and 
after 1674. In Brussels, he emphasized classical and pagan allu- 
sions and in Amsterdam stressed his Jewishness, while retain- 
ing a great admiration for the Spanish poet Luis de Géngora. 
His first work, Flor de Apolo (Brussels, 1665), is a collection 
of poetry on varied themes; in the same volume he published 
three plays, Pedir favor al contrario, El canto junto al encanto 
and El Espariol de Oran, which were typical of the contempo- 
rary Spanish theater. An allegorical drama, Contra la verdad 
no hay fuerza (Amsterdam, undated, but before 1672), glori- 
fied the memory of three martyrs who died in an auto-da-fé in 
Cordoba in June while Coro de las Musas (Brussels and Am- 
sterdam, 1672) contains poetic eulogies of the Spanish prov- 
inces and of famous people and cities, preceded by a panegy- 
ric on Charles 11 of England. 

Barrios was one of the outstanding men of letters of 
17** century Spain, who, together with other New Christians, 
contributed a great deal to the Spain’s Golden Age. Like most 
Jews who left the Iberian Peninsula, as Jews in 1492 or as New 
Christians in subsequent years, Barrios retained the Spanish 
tongue as his language for every need and occasion. Whereas 
the Sephardi refugees developed Judezmo or Ladino, written 
in Hebrew script, the New Christians who returned to Juda- 
ism continued to use the Spanish and Portuguese languages as 
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they were accustomed to in the Peninsula. Even though they 
returned to Judaism, many like Barrios continued to live in a 
culturally Spanish and Portuguese milieu, in Amsterdam or 
in Venice. Besides the cultural and linguistic legacy from the 
Peninsula, writers like Barrios brought with them into the 
Sephardi Diaspora certain concepts that can best described 
as Marranism. This consisted mainly of relying on the Old 
Testament part of the Bible as well as the apocryphal books, 
preserving certain very elementary dietary regulations, and 
celebrating in some way some Jewish festivals. Quite a num- 
ber of Christian practices were adopted as a matter of course. 
To gain Jewish knowledge from books was difficult in Spain, 
but not impossible, thanks to the Spanish Hebraists. Poets 
of New Christian origin had different experiences once they 
returned to Judaism. Barrios had enough Jewish knowledge 
while a Crypto-Jew, but he found it rather difficult to adjust. 
He finally adopted messianic tendencies which might have 
been Christian-inspired. This affected the style and mood of 
his poetry. 

The works of Barrios’ Amsterdam period constitute five 
major collections. Sol de la vida (Antwerp, 1679) contains the 
Libre albedrio, a defense of the doctrine of free will. His Tri- 
umpho del govierno popular y de la antigtiedad holandesa (Am- 
sterdam, 1683), of which at least seven versions exist, includes 
sections on the history of the Amsterdam Sephardi commu- 
nity and its organizations. Some copies contain two religious 
poems: La mayor perfeccién de Ley santisima and Triumpho 
canta la inmortalidad del Pueblo de Israel. The undated treatise, 
Relacion de los poetas y escritores espanoles de la Nacién judaica 
amstelodama (republished by M. Kayserling in REJ, 18 (1889), 
276-89), is a rich, though sometimes highly romanticized, 
source of information on Sephardi literary figures. Alegrias 
o pinturas lucientes de himeneo (Amsterdam, 1686), a collec- 
tion of wedding poems and panegyrics, commemorates some 
eminent Sephardi families. The most notable compositions in 
Estrella de Jacob sobre Flores de Lis (Amsterdam, 1686) are “La 
Memoria renueva el dolor,” on the death of the poet’s wife, and 
two religious compositions, “Providencia de Dios sobre Israel” 
and “Dias penitenciales.” Metros nobles (Amsterdam, 1675?) 
contains the religious poems also found in the (presumably 
earlier) Triumpho del govierno popular. Outstanding among 
Barrios’ many other writings is his Imperio de Dios en la har- 
monia del mundo (Brussels, 1673), the first part of a grandiose 
work intended as a poetic version of the Pentateuch. Barrios’ 
literary output is uneven in quality, since he wrote to gain pa- 
tronage to provide for himself and his family. As the poet lau- 
reate of Amsterdam Jewry he was a facile versifier, but some 
of his religious poems, thanks to their sincerity of feeling and 
elegance of expression, deserve wider recognition. Their gen- 
eral themes are the permanence and excellence of the Jewish 
faith, belief in free will, the author’s repentance for the sin of 
posing as a Christian, and the harmony of Creation. Barrios 
glorified Sephardi culture (and its prime center, the Jewish 
community of Amsterdam), and perpetuated the memory 
of notable victims of the Inquisition. There is some evidence 
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that Rembrandt's painting, “The Jewish Bride” (c. 1665) was a 
portrait of Barrios and his second wife. 
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BARRIS, CHUCK (Charles; 1929-_ ) U.S. television pro- 
ducer. Barris is known for his role as the producer of popular 
TV game shows, including some of the earliest forms of “real- 
ity television.” Barris was born in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
and attended the Drexel Institute of Technology. After gradu- 
ating, he moved to New York, where he began his career in the 
television industry with a low-level job at NBc. Laid off a year 
later, Barris was unemployed for a year before being hired by 
ABC, where he worked with Dick Clark, the host of Ameri- 
can Bandstand. Barris later sold the pilot of his own show, 
The Dating Game, to aBc. The Dating Game was an immedi- 
ate hit, moving to primetime in 1966 and paving the way for 
Barris’ popular The Newlywed Game. Barris continued to uti- 
lize the same formula in three more shows, The Family Game, 
Dream Girl of 1968, and How’s Your Mother-in-Law? In 1968, 
he founded his own company, Barris Industries, which would 
produce television programs such as The Game Game and Op- 
eration Entertainment. The Newlywed Show was canceled in 
1974, and Barris struggled to find a new niche in the televi- 
sion market until 1976, when he made his first appearance as 
the host of the talent competition The Gong Show. Barris’ an- 
tics as the host of The Gong Show transformed the producer 
into a celebrity during the show’s four-year run. Barris wrote 
his autobiography Confessions of a Dangerous Mind in 1986, 
which made the controversial claims that he had lived a dou- 
ble-life during the 1960s, working both as a Tv producer and 
as an international c1A assassin. Barris also published a sec- 
ond autobiography, The Game Show King (1993), which made 
no reference to his alleged involvement with the c1a. In 2002, 
Confessions of a Dangerous Mind was made into a feature film 
of the same title directed by George Clooney. 


[Walter Driver (274 ed.)] 
BARRON, JENNIE LOITMAN (1891-1969), U.S. lawyer, 


suffragist, judge, and community leader. Barron was born in 
Boston, the third of four daughters of Fannie and Morris Loit- 
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man. An outstanding student, she earned her undergraduate, 
law and master of law degrees from Boston University between 
1908 and 1914 while working at night teaching Americaniza- 
tion classes. She opened a law practice in Boston in 1914. An 
active suffragist, Barron become the first president of the Bos- 
ton University Equal Suffrage League and continued working 
for women’s causes throughout her life, including women’s 
rights to serve on juries, to become notaries, and to have uni- 
form laws on marriage and divorce. Following her 1918 mar- 
riage to Samuel Barron, a graduate of Harvard Law School, 
she and her husband founded Barron and Barron, a law firm 
that continued until 1934 when Jennie Barron began a 30-year 
career in the judiciary when she was appointed a special judge 
for Norfolk County, Massachusetts. Barron and her husband 
had three daughters. Throughout her life she hosted Friday 
night Sabbath dinners at her home for her children and their 
growing families. Barron was awarded the National Mother of 
the Year Award by American Mothers, Inc. in 1959 when she 
was already a grandmother several times over. 

In 1937, Barron was named an associate judge of the Bos- 
ton Municipal Courts. In 1957 she was the first woman ap- 
pointed as a full-time justice of the Massachusetts Superior 
Court. Active in numerous volunteer organizations, Barron 
was the president of the Massachusetts Association of Women 
Lawyers, the first president of the Women’s Division of the 
American Jewish Congress, a national board member of Ha- 
dassah, and chair of the League of Women’s Voters, among 
numerous other appointments. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: “Barron, Jennie Loitman,’ in: RE. Hyman 
and D. Dash Moore (eds.), Jewish Women in America 1 (1997), 122-23; 
Obituary, in: New York Times (March 30, 1969). 


[Judith R. Baskin (24 ed.)] 


BARROS BASTO, ARTURO CARLOS DE (1887-1961), 
leader of *Marrano revival in Portugal. Born at Amarante near 
Oporto, of a New Christian family, he was introduced to the 
secret practices of the Marranos by his grandfather, entered 
a military career in 1906 after he moved to Lisbon, where he 
tried to be accepted by the local Jewish community, and in 
the revolution in 1910 hoisted the Republican flag on the town 
hall of Oporto. On returning from World War 1, he studied 
Hebrew, entering Judaism officially at the age of 33 in Tangi- 
ers, where he was circumcised, assuming the name Abraham 
Ben-Rosh. In Lisbon he married a member of a prominent 
Jewish family. He was the founder of the revivalist move- 
ment among the New Christians in Portugal that flourished 
under his leadership in the 1920s and 1930s. In 1923, together 
with some East European Jews he organized a community at 
Oporto, called Mekor Haim, secured foreign support for the 
construction of a monumental synagogue, set up a rudimen- 
tary seminary, called Yeshivat Rosh Pinnah in connection with 
it, and went on missionary journeys through the Marrano cen- 
ters of northern Portugal. Two months after its establishment 
in June 1923, the community was officially recognized by the 
Portuguese authorities. Barros Basto served as the leader of the 
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Elyashar, 6:371 
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B (letter), 3:5, 4:5 

Ba (3rd-4th centuries). See Abba (3rd- 
4th centuries) 


Ba (4th-5th centuries). See Abba (4th- 
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Ba Ahmad (Sultan of Morocco), 
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Baal. See Baal worship 
Baalah, 3:5 

Ba’alat ha-Armon (Goldberg), 8:721 
Baal-Berith, 3:5-6 

Ba’al berit milah. See Sandak 
Bavalei Asufot (Lattes), 12:519 
Ba’alei Mikra. See Karaites 
Ba’alei Shem. See Ba’al Shem 
Ba’alei teshuvah, 3:6—7 
Baal-Gad (ancient Israel), 3:7 
Ba’al ha-Bayit, 3:7 
Baal-Hadad. See Rimmon 


Ba’al ha-Kelim. See Laniado, Samuel 
ben Abraham 


Ba’al ha-Kenafayim, 4:62 
Ba’al ha-Ma’amarim. See Bachrach, 
Jacob Ben Moses 
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BARRUEL, AUGUSTIN 


community in Porto. Barros Basto established a Portuguese 
periodical, Ha-Lappid (“The Torch”), to spread Jewish ideas 
among the Marranos. In some articles he published in Ha- 
Lapid he referred to the mysteries of the survival of Crypto- 
Jewish life in Portugal. He also edited various handbooks of 
religious guidance and wrote a history of the Jews of Oporto. 
He found in Samuel Schwarz (1880-1953), a mining engineer 
from Poland who settled in Portugal in 1915, an enthusiastic 
supporter for his plans to help descendents of New Christians 
return to normative Judaism. As a result of the activities of 
Barros Basto and Schwarz, some international Jewish orga- 
nizations jointly sent Lucien *Wolf in 1926 to investigate the 
situation of Crypto-Jews. His report did not favor the intensive 
activity the Lisbon community or Barros Basto advocated. The 
latter continued to engage in an active educational and reli- 
gious campaign designed to bring back to Judaism as many 
descendents of Crypto-Jews as possible. Barros Basto went on 
publishing his journal Ha-Lapid, which appeared until 1958. 
He attracted the attention of a number of Jewish personalities, 
such as Paul *Goodman, Cecil *Roth, and David de Sola *Pool. 
Rabbi Barukh Ben-Jacob, from Salonica, visited northern Por- 
tugal in 1931 and was deeply impressed by Barros Basto. It was 
in 1932 that the synagogue in Oporto was inaugurated, after 
the *Kadoorie family extended substantial financial support. 
Students and graduates of Rosh Pinnah helped Barros Basto 
in his task. He was able to establish communities in Braganca 
(Shaarei Pidyon synagogue), in Covilha (Shaarei Kabbalah 
synagogue), and some religious activities were conducted in 
Belmonte. As anti-Jewish feelings increased in the early 1930s, 
opposition to the activities of Barros Basto spread. In Decem- 
ber 1934 he was accused of homosexual relations with the stu- 
dents in Rosh Pinnah. In 1936 renewed accusations were lev- 
eled against him. In 1937 the Supreme Disciplinary Council 
declared him unfit to serve in the army. Although the military 
tribunal decided that the accusations were unfounded, he was 
not restored to the army. Even Schwarz no longer supported 
him. He died in 1961, almost blind, a disappointed man. He 
was buried, in accordance with his will, next to his grandfa- 
ther in Amarante, his birthplace. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Portuguese Marranos Committee, London, 
Marranos in Portugal (1938); C. Roth, L’Apérre des Marranes (1929); 
Jewish Guardian (June 6, 1930); Roth, Marranos, 370-5; Friedenberg, 
in: Midstream (Spring, 1960), 2-4, 105-7. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.P. 
Salomon, in: Aquivos do Centro Cultural Portugés, 10 (1976), 631-42; 
E.M. Baptista and I. Ferreira dev Oliveira, in: Histéria, 54 (April 1983), 
55-67; E. Rosenthal and R. Rosenthal, in: Midstream (Feb. 1987), 44-8; 
D.A. Canelo, Os ultimos criptojudeus em Portugal, (2001); E. de Aze- 
vedo Mea and I. Steinhardt, Ben-Rosh ..., 1997. 


[Cecil Roth / Yom Tov Assis (2"¢ ed.)] 


°BARRUEL, AUGUSTIN (1741-1820), French Jesuit and 
anti-revolutionary polemicist. Barruel specialized in propa- 
gating fantastic stories about the part played by Freemasonry 
and secret societies in the Revolution. In 1807 Barruel alerted 
the French Government to an alleged world Jewish conspir- 
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acy. A mysterious Italian called Simonini (whose existence is 
doubtful) had delivered to Barruel the “plans of world Jewry” 
to become “masters of the world, turning the churches into as 
many synagogues, and reducing Christians to utter serfdom? 
Barruel’s fantasies received the endorsement of Pope *Pius vit 
and were possibly the cause of *Napoleon’s sudden decision to 
dissolve the French *Sanhedrin. In the longer perspective it 
was to have graver consequences, for the “Jewish plot” theme 
has served as a prototype for other deliberate fabrications, last 
but not least the Protocols of the *Elders of Zion. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Poliakov, Histoire de lantisémitisme, 3 
(1968), index; DHGE, 6 (1932), 937; N. Cohn, Warrant for Genocide; 
the Myth of the Jewish World Conspiracy and the Protocols of the El- 
ders of Zion (1967), 25-32, passim. 


BARSHAI (Borisovich), RUDOLF (1924-_), conductor, 
founder and leader of the Moscow Chamber Orchestra, viola 
soloist and orchestrator. Barshai was born in Stanitza Labin- 
skaja in Russia. His grandfather was a high-ranking Cossack 
officer of the Subbotnik (Seventh Day Adventist) sect who 
had married a Jewish woman. During World War 11 his father 
fled to Central Asia and finally to the Moscow area. There, at 
the age of 15, Barshai started to play the violin. He entered the 
Special School for Musicians and later the Moscow Conser- 
vatory, where he became a pupil of the famous violinist Lew 
Zeitlin. He played the viola in the orchestra of the Bolshoi 
Theater and was a co-founder of the Borodin Quartet and 
the founder and leader of the Moscow Chamber Orchestra, 
which toured the world during the 1960s and 1970s. His so- 
loists were Maria Judina, Svjatoslav Richter, David *Oistrach, 
and other well-known Russian musicians as well as Yehudi 
*Menuhin. Barshai and his orchestra produced numerous 
highly acclaimed recordings. 

In 1967 Barshai begun to conduct major orchestras 
in the U.S.S.R. and in 1969 he conducted the premiere of 
Shostakovich’s 14" Symphony. He made numerous transcrip- 
tions for small orchestra, notably of Shostakovitch’s String 
Quartet No 8, Prokofiev’s piano suite Visions fugitives, Bach's 
Kunst der Fuge, and Mahler’s Symphony No 10. In 1976, 
Barshai decided to immigrate to Israel, where he worked 
with the Israel Chamber Orchestra. He then moved on to 
England, where he became chief conductor of the Bour- 
nemouth Symphony Orchestra. Subsequently he settled in 
Switzerland, touring the world and conducting well-known 
orchestras. He is the last of a generation of conductors with 
a singular and deep understanding of the great Viennese tra- 
dition of music. 


[Bernd Feuchtner] 


BARSHEFSKY, CHARLENE (1950-_), U.S. lawyer and gov- 
ernment trade representative. A native of Chicago, Barshef- 
sky was born to Polish parents who did not speak English. 
She graduated from the University of Wisconsin, B.A. (1972) 
and the Catholic University, J.D. (1975). She was in private 
practice in the prestigious Washington firm of Steptoe and 
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Johnson from 1975 and 1993 and was then appointed by Pres- 
ident Bill Clinton to serve as deputy trade representative un- 
der the president's key political ally, Mickey *Kantor. She was 
nominated to the office of trade representative when Kan- 
tor was named commerce secretary. Her nomination gener- 
ated considerable controversy because as a private attorney 
Barshefsky had represented foreign governments in trade 
agreements. She was confirmed and was instrumental in ne- 
gotiating agreements in China and Japan regarding piracy 
and movies. As the United States trade representative and 
a member of the president’s cabinet, Ambassador Barshef- 
sky was at center stage in global economic policymaking and 
international relations. As the administration’s leader in the 
opening of foreign markets and the elimination of regulatory 
and investment barriers around the world, and as the archi- 
tect of U.S. trade policy, she was a central figure for interna- 
tional business. 

Barshefsky is best known for negotiating the historic 
market opening agreement with China on its entry into the 
World Trade Organization, which helped lead to the volumi- 
nous trade between the United States and China. She was an 
essential actor in the opening of foreign markets at the World 
Trade Organization and throughout the world, overseeing the 
negotiations of hundreds of complex trade and commercial 
agreements with virtually every major market, from Japan and 
the European Union to the smallest states of Latin America, 
Africa, and the Middle East. She negotiated agreements for 
the emerging information age, concluding global agreements 
covering the world’s telecommunications markets, global fi- 
nancial services, information technology products, intellec- 
tual property rights, and cyberspace. 

In addition to the China agreements, she was the archi- 
tect of the negotiations to create a hemispheric free trade zone, 
the Free Trade Area of the Americas. She negotiated historic 
market opening agreements with Vietnam and Jordan that 
transcend international economic relations and are used as a 
basis for further regional integration. She also initiated free 
trade negotiations with Singapore and Chile, which further 
extended the broad trade agenda that she shaped. 

After leaving the government, she became senior inter- 
national partner at Wilmer, Cutler, Pickering Hale and Dorr, 
LLP and served on the corporate Board of Directors of the 
American Express Company; The Estee Lauder Companies 
Inc.; Intel, Idenix Pharmaceuticals, Inc., and Starwood Hotels 
& Resorts Worldwide, Inc. 

[Michael Berenbaum (24 ed.)] 


BARSIMSON, JACOB, regarded as the earliest Jewish resi- 
dent of New Amsterdam (later New York). Barsimson prob- 
ably arrived there on July 8, 1654, aboard the ship Peartree, 
from Holland, thus preceding the 23 Jews who arrived in Sep- 
tember of that year from Brazil. A man of small means, he 
was taxed below the majority of other New Amsterdam resi- 
dents. In November 1655 Barsimson joined with Asser *Levy 
in petitioning for the right held by other inhabitants to stand 
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guard and thus avoid payment of a special tax. The Dutch 
West India Company overruled Governor Peter Stuyvesant, 
who had rejected the petition. Barsimson may have returned 
to Amsterdam in 1659. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Oppenheim, in: A.J. Karp (ed.), The Jewish 
Experience in America, 1 (1969), 37-50. 


[Leo Hershkowitz] 


BART, LIONEL (1930-1999), playwright and composer. Born 
Lionel Begleiter in London, Bart first won success with the lyr- 
ics and music of Fings Ain't Wot They Used t’Be (1959), which 
had a two-year run. This was followed by other shows, includ- 
ing Blitz (1962) and Maggie May (1964). His greatest success, 
Oliver! (1960), was made into a motion picture in 1968. Oli- 
ver! became probably the most famous musical ever written 
by an English composer. Its depiction of Fagin is notable for 
its balance and humanity. Bart was unable to repeat his suc- 
cess in later works. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 


BARTH, JACOB (1851-1914), Semitic linguist. Barth was 
born in Flehingen, Baden. Among his teachers in Talmud 
was his future father-in-law, Azriel *Hildesheimer. He stud- 
ied Semitic philology at the universities of Berlin, Leipzig 
(under HLL. Fleischer), and Strasbourg (under Th. Noeldeke). 
From 1874 until his death he taught Hebrew, biblical exegesis, 
and Jewish philosophy at the Orthodox Rabbinical Seminary 
founded by Hildesheimer at Berlin. In 1876 he was appointed 
lecturer in Semitic philology at the University of Berlin, and in 
1880 associate professor. Being a Jew, he was not appointed full 
professor, but he received the title of Geheimer Regierungsrat. 
Barth was one of the most important Semitic linguists of his 
time, and at least two of his works are still standard reference 
books: Die Nominalbildung in den semitischen Sprachen (1894), 
and Die Pronominalbildung in den semitischen Sprachen (1918). 
Despite Barth's tendency to adopt odd etymologies and to ex- 
cessive schematization, these works, as well as others, show 
his genius in discerning linguistic analogies. Barth was also 
one of the outstanding Arabic scholars of his time. He ed- 
ited grammatical, poetical, and historical texts as well as the 
commentary of Maimonides to Mishnah Makkot (1880). His 
contributions to the study of Hebrew include both linguistics 
and lexicography (especially his Etymologische Studien zum 
semitischen, inbesonders zum hebraeischen und aramaeischen 
Lexikon (1902). Being strictly Orthodox, he avoided higher 
criticism, but accepted the separate authorship of Isaiah 4off., 
which, in his view, was supported by the Talmud. Similarly, he 
usually refrained from emendation of the Bible text, although 
he had a natural tendency to text corrections (as exhibited in 
his Arabic studies). His commentary on almost all the books of 
the Bible, which originated in his lectures at the Hildesheimer 
Seminary, has not been published. 


[Joshua Blau] 
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His son, AHARON (1890-1957), was an Israeli banker and 
Zionist leader. Born in Berlin, as a young man he became an 
active leader in the Mizrachi movement in Germany, repre- 
senting it at most of the Zionist Congresses after 1920. From 
1921 to 1938 he served as attorney for the Zionist Congress 
court, and from 1946 as its chairman. He settled in Palestine 
in 1933 and was appointed director-general of the Anglo-Pal- 
estine Bank (later Bank Leumi le-Israel) in 1947, retaining this 
post until his death. Of his articles and brochures on various 
Zionist and religious topics, the most important is Dorenu mul 
Sheelot ha-Nezah published in 1954 and republished in 1955 
(Eng. tr. The Modern Jew Faces Eternal Problems, Jerusalem 
1956). In it, he summarized his views on traditional and mod- 
ern aspects of Judaism. He is noted for his modern religious 
interpretation of Orthodoxy, stressing the contemporary rel- 
evance of Orthodox Jewish practice. He wrote the brochure 
Letter to an English Friend (1948), in which he propounds the 
religious basis for the Jewish claim to Palestine, and The Mitz- 
voth: Their Aim and Purpose (1949). 

ELIEZER (LAZAR) (1880-1949), Aharon’s elder brother, 
was a leader and central figure in the religious Zionist move- 
ment in Germany. Born in Berlin, he became a leader of the 
Zionist Organization of Germany, participated in most Zionist 
Congresses after 1903, and served as a member of the Zionist 
General Council. During 1929-31 he represented Mizrachi on 
the Zionist Executive in London. He published numerous ar- 


ticles on Zionist topics. 
[Benjamin Jaffe] 
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Maarav Eiropah, ed. by S. Federbush (1959), 47-52; EZD, 1 (1958), 
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°BARTH, KARL (1886-1968), Swiss Protestant theologian. 
From 1922, he served as professor of theology in various Ger- 
man universities. With the Nazi rise to power in Germany and 
the consequent split in German Protestantism, Barth helped 
to found the Confessing Church (Bekennende Kirche) which 
opposed Hitler and the National-Socialist ideology as incom- 
patible with Christian commitment to the teaching and king- 
ship of Jesus. In 1934, he drafted the theological declaration 
of Barmen, whereby the German Lutherans and Reformed 
united to define and defend their position against the totali- 
tarian claims of the state. Expelled from Germany in 1935, he 
returned to his native Basle, where he was appointed profes- 
sor of dogmatics. 

His principal theological work, the monumental Kirch- 
liche Dogmatik, which remained incomplete at his death, was 
published between 1932-53. While Barth took a courageous 
stand against antisemitism, seeing in hatred and persecution 
of the Jews an attack on the very foundations of the Christian 
message, his work evinces no understanding of actual Juda- 
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ism. Throughout Barth’s writings Judaism appears as a theo- 
retical construction, a kind of figment of theological imagi- 
nation, whose purpose it is to serve as a foil to the message 
of the gospel. 

While not hostile in its intention, Barth’s representation 
of Judaism is a complete caricature and falsification of Jewish 
reality. According to Barth, Israel is God’s Chosen People and 
in spite of its obstinacy in assimilating to other peoples, the 
Divine election remains valid. Since the crucifixion of Jesus, 
there simply cannot be any normal existence for the Jewish 
people, for the Jew represents man as such, sinner, called by 
God’s grace and rejecting this grace. In this exemplary role of 
man, the Jew necessarily irritates the nations of the world by 
acting as a kind of mirror in which the nations see their sin- 
ful humanity reflected. The Nazis sought to destroy the Jews, 
the people of Jesus, in order to liberate themselves from the 
rule of God and to break, as it were, the mirror in which fallen 
man sees himself reflected. Beside his numerous theological, 
literary, and political writings, Barth also wrote some works on 
the church in the Third Reich, and on the existence of Chris- 
tians in the countries under communist rule. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Pauck, Karl Barth (Eng., 1931); Taubes, in: 
JR, 34 (1954), 14, 231-43; R. Niebuhr, Essays in Applied Christianity 
(1959); EW. Marquardt, Die Entdeckung des Judentums fuer die christ- 
liche Theologie - Israel im Denken Karl Barths (1967). 


BARTHOLDY, JACOB (1779-1825), Prussian diplomat and 
art connoisseur. Born in Berlin into a prosperous Jewish fam- 
ily as Jacob Salomon, he was an uncle of the composer Felix 
Mendelssohn. He converted in 1805 and adopted the family 
name Bartholdy from a rented estate near Berlin. He was one 
of the group of gifted apostate Jews whose services were en- 
listed by von Hardenberg, the Prussian chancellor. Bartholdy 
studied law and philosophy, traveled extensively in Western 
Europe before becoming an officer in the Austrian army in 
the 1809 war against France. After entering the Prussian dip- 
lomatic service, he was appointed Prussian consul-general 
in Rome and took part in the conference of Aix-la-Chapelle 
(1818). In the same year he became Prussian chargé d’affaires 
at the court of Tuscany with the title of privy councillor of 
legation. 

Bartholdy was an enthusiastic art patron and his home 
was decorated with frescoes by the Nazarenes, a group of con- 
temporary German artists devoted to the revival of Christian 
art. After his death, the murals were bought by the Prussian 
government who also acquired his important collection of 
Etruscan vases, bronze, and ivory. 

ADD BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Lambour, “Quellen zur Biogra- 
phie von Fanny Hensel, geb. Mendelssohn Bartholdy, in: G. Klein 
and R. Elvers (eds.), Mendelssohn-Studien, vol. 6. (1986), 49-105. 


[Ernest Hamburger] 
°BARTOLOCCI, GIULIO (1613-1687), Italian Christian 


Hebraist and bibliographer. Bartolocci was taught Hebrew by 
the convert Giovanni Battista Jonah Galileo (formerly Judah 
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Jonah of Safed), and in 1651 became professor of Hebrew lan- 
guage and rabbinic literature at the Collegium Neophytorum 
(for Jewish converts) in Rome; at the same time he served as 
scriptor hebraicus in the Vatican Library. He is remembered 
above all for his Bibliotheca Magna Rabbinica... de scriptoribus 
et scriptis hebraicis, ordine alphabetico hebraice et latine diges- 
tis (Heb. title Kiryat Sefer), a comprehensive bibliography of 
Jewish books (Rome, 4 vols., 1675-93). The last volume was 
edited by Bartolocci’s student Carlo Giuseppe Imbonati, who 
added a fifth volume, Bibliotheca Latina-Hebraica (1694; all 5 
vols. repr. 1969), containing a bibliography of Latin works by 
Christian authors on the Jews or on Judaism. Bartolocci’s work 
is the first systematic, all-inclusive bibliography of Jewish liter- 
ature. It served as the basis for Wolf’s Bibliotheca Hebraea and 
for subsequent works in the field. Some of the works which 
Bartolocci regarded as most important he presents in full, in 
the Hebrew (or Aramaic) original and in Latin translation. 
Among these are the Antiochus Scroll, Alphabet of Ben Sira, 
and Otiyyot de-Rabbi Akiva. Occasionally, he gives biographies 
of important writers. His biographies of biblical commenta- 
tors, such as Rashi, Ibn Ezra, David Kimhi, Gersonides, and 
Abrabanel, were published also in A. Reland’s Analecta Rab- 
binica (Utrecht, 1702). His work still retains some importance. 
Other works by Bartolocci remain in manuscript. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.M. Mazzuccheli, Gli Scrittori d'Italia, 2 
(1763), 468; Roth, Italy, 394; Milano, Italia, 681; Steinschneider, in: 
ZHB, 2 (1897), 51 no. 99. 
[Cecil Roth] 


BARTOV, HANOCH (1926- ), Israeli novelist. Bartov, who 
was born in Petah Tikvah, served in the Jewish Brigade dur- 
ing World War 11 and during the War of Independence served 
in the Israel Army. Bartov was a member of kibbutz Ein ha- 
Horesh, and a reporter for the daily La-Merhav. He served as 
cultural attaché at the Israel Embassy in London, in 1966-68. 
A prolific writer, his writings include stories, novels, plays, and 
journalism, written in the more than five decades that have 
passed since the publication of his first novel, Ha-Heshbon 
ve-ha-Nefesh (“The Reckoning and the Soul,” 1953), in which 
he discussed the ideological disillusionment of Israeli youth 
when they returned to civilian life after the War of Indepen- 
dence. Problems of new immigrants are treated in the novel 
Shesh Kenafayim le-Ehad (1954; Everyone Had Six Wings, 
1974), which he later adapted for the stage. A visit to the U.S. 
is vividly recorded in the travel-book Arbaah Yisreelim ve- 
Khol Amerikah (“Four Israelis and All The U.S.A.,;’ 1961). The 
subject of Pizei Bagrut (1965; The Brigade, 1967) is the Jewish 
Brigade during World War 11 and the conflict between Jewish 
morality and the wish to avenge the Holocaust. For this novel, 
one of the finest Hebrew examples of an Israeli Bildungsroman, 
Bartov was awarded the Shlonsky Prize. Another novel in this 
genre is Bartov’s Shel Mi Attah Yeled? (1988; Whose Little Boy 
are You?), recollecting childhood experiences in one of Isra- 
el’s oldest moshavot. Bartov’s realistic style is always suffused 
with humor and a touch of irony. The complex, dynamic Israeli 
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identity is at the heart of all his works. Other works include: 
Ha-Shuk ha-Katan (“The Small Market,’ 1957); Sa ha-Bayta, 
Yonatan (“Go Home, Jonathan,’ 1962). Be-Emza ha-Roman 
(“In the Middle of It All,” 1988), which won Bartov the Bialik 
Prize, tells the life story of Balfour Shub, a writer, as it is re- 
constructed by his son, who returns from the United States 
with his father’s coffin and a literary inheritance consisting 
of 26 tapes. The gap between generations, the relations of fa- 
thers and sons, is a recurring motif in the prose of Bartov. 
The protagonist in Zeh Ishl Medaber (“Ishl Speaking,’ 1990), 
is yet another account of a life full of activity intertwined with 
political events in Israel. Regel Ahat Ba-Huz (“Halfway Out,’ 
1994), describes the effects of World War 11 on life in British- 
ruled Israel, while the novella Lev Shafukh (“A Heart Poured 
Out,’ 2001) tells of an encounter between two men represent- 
ing two worlds: Amos Gefen, a well-known Hebrew writer of 
Ashkenazi origin, and Sami Sasson, a house painter of Ori- 
ental origin, hired to whitewash the writer’s apartment. The 
ups and downs of married life is one of the main issues in the 
novella, as in Bartov’s 2004 novel Mi-Tom ad Tom (“From In- 
nocence to Innocence”). 

In 1978 Bartov was awarded the Yizhak Sadeh Prize 
for military literature for his Dado, a study of Lt.-General 
David *Elazar (Eng. trans. 1981). Other works include Arbaa 
Yisraelim be-Hazar Saint James (1969); An Israeli at the Court 
of St. James (1971) and the travel account “A Fair in Moscow” 
(1988). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Shaked, Ha-Sipporet ha-Ivrit, 4 
(1993), 81-86; idem, in: Haaretz, Sefarim (Oct. 12, 1994); M. Gilboa, 
Pizei Zehut: Iyyunim bi-Yezirato shel H. Bartov (1988); E. Shai, in: 
Maariv (Oct. 7, 1994); A. Feinberg, in: Modern Hebrew Literature 
11 (1985); M. Pelleg, in: Haaretz, Sefarim (Apr. 2, 2002); K. Feit, in: 
Haaretz, Sefarim (Jan. 28, 2004). I. Perlis, in: Al ha-Mishmar (Oct. 
10, 1980); Z. Shamir, in: Maariv (Sept. 26, 1980); M. Pelli, “A Late 
Encounter with the Holocaust: Paradigms, Rhythm and Concepts 
in The Brigade by H. Bartov,’ in: Hebrew Studies 22 (1981), 117-254; 
E. Ben Ezer, in: Al ha-Mishmar (Jan. 16, 1981); A. Levit, in: Maariv 
(July 27, 1984); M. Gilboa, “Amerika ke-Makom, ke-Metaforah ukhse- 
mel bi-Shelosha Romanim, in: Migvan (1988), 113-26; Z. Shamir, “H. 
Bartov - Sofer ‘Baal Mahshavot,’” in: Moznayim 64, 5 (1990), 53-553 
H. Helperin, “Mane'ul u-Variah ve-Lev Shafukh, in: Moznayim 76, 
3 (2002), 14-16; A. Feldman, “Sippuro shel Peza; in: Moznayim 78, 
2, (2004), 7-10. 


[Gitta (Aszkenazy) Avinor / Anat Feinberg (24 ed.)] 


BARUCH (Heb. 7172; “blessed”), son of Neriah son of Mah- 
seiah, scribe and trusted companion of the prophet *Jeremiah, 
who set down in writing all the latter's prophecies and may 
have composed the biographical narrative about Jeremiah 
(Jer. 36:4). Baruch’s brother Seraiah was the quartermaster of 
Zedekiah (51:59), the last king of Judah. In the fourth year (or 
possibly the fifth) of the reign of *Jehoiakim, Baruch wrote 
down, at Jeremiah’s dictation, all of the prophet’s oracles and 
read them in the temple court before the entire community, 
which had assembled for a fast day proclaimed in Kislev of 
that year. Baruch then read them before the king’s ministers 
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(36:4ff.). When the king was informed of these events, he 
ordered the scroll to be read before him. When he heard 
the prophet’s message forecasting doom, Jehoiakim tore 
the scroll, cast it into the fire, and ordered Jeremiah and Ba- 
ruch to be placed under arrest; they, however, succeeded in 
hiding from him. Then Jeremiah redictated the contents of 
the destroyed scroll and added to it (36:32). As a reward for 
Baruch’s loyalty, Jeremiah declared that he would be saved 
(45:1ff.). 

In the tenth year of Zedekiah’s reign, when Jerusalem was 
under siege by the Babylonians, Jeremiah bought a field from 
Hanamel, his uncle’s son. He entrusted the deeds of purchase 
to Baruch, asking him to place them in an earthenware vessel 
for safekeeping “that they may last for a long time” (32:1-16). 
The Babylonian commanders released Baruch together with 
Jeremiah and did not force him to go into exile to Babylon 
(40:1-7). Baruch apparently exerted a great influence over 
Jeremiah. When *Gedaliah son of Ahikam was killed and 
the remnant of the population that had escaped exile, fearing 
the vengeance of Nebuchadnezzar, asked Jeremiah whether 
they should stay in the country or go down to Egypt, he ad- 
vised them to remain. But they suspected him of acting un- 
der Baruch’s instigation, thinking that Baruch, out of hatred 
for them, planned to place them at the mercy of the Babylo- 
nian king. Baruch was then taken along with Jeremiah and 
the remnant of the population to Egypt. 


In the Aggadah 

Baruch is held to be a priest as well as a prophet and one of 
the descendants of Rahab (Meg. 14b; sor, 20). He is identified 
with Ebed-Melech the Ethiopian, who saved Jeremiah from 
the dungeon (Sif. Num., on 12:1). Five years after the destruc- 
tion of the Temple, Baruch (with Jeremiah) was taken from 
Egypt to Babylon, where he died (Meg. 16b; sor 26:1; cf. Jos. 
Ant., 10:181-2). He is also said to have prophesied there in the 
second year of the reign of Darius, but was unable to return 
to Judah because of his advanced age. According to this tradi- 
tion, Ezra was his pupil (Song. R. 5:5; Meg. 16b). 

In the Middle Ages the Iraqi Jews possessed several leg- 
ends about Baruch’s grave, which was said to be near that of 
Ezekiel in Mushid A’li. A certain Arab ruler in Baghdad - at 
the time of the exilarch Solomon - wished to see the graves 
of Ezekiel and Baruch. When the grave was opened, Baruch’s 
body was found in a marble coffin, looking as if alive. It was 
decided to transport him some distance from Ezekiel’s grave, 
but, after a mile-long journey, the cart stopped and would not 
move, and he was buried at that spot (Travels of R. Petachia of 
Ratisbonne..., ed. and tr. by A. Benisch (1856), 21, 23, 49, 51). 
Jewish tradition extolled Baruch’s piety and several apoca- 
lypses were attributed to him as well as an apocryphal letter. 

Baruch came to have considerable importance in the 
apocryphal literature where a number of books were attrib- 
uted to him. Moreover, there are apparently fragments of Ba- 
ruch and Jeremiatic apocryphal literature among the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. According to the apocryphal books he received many 
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visions and revelations of an apocalyptic nature. In 11 Baruch 
his assumption is foretold (11 Bar. 25.1, 76:1). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Yeivin, in: Tarbiz, 12 (1940/41), 260; de 
Vaux, Anc. Isr, 49, 120, 168; Noth, Personennamen, 183; EM, 2 (1965), 
337-8 (includes bibliography); Ginzberg, Legends, index. 


[Yehoshua M. Grintz] 


BARUCH, name of several kabbalists. 

BARUCH SHELI’AH ZIBBUR TOGARMI. Baruch Sheli’ah 
Zibbur Togarmi, as is suggested by his cognomen Togarmi, 
was a cantor of eastern origin. He wrote a treatise, extant 
in several manuscripts (Paris, Oxford, New York), called 
Maftehot ha-Kabbalah (“The Keys to Kabbalah”), which con- 
tains a short, factually complete commentary on the Sefer 
*Yezirah, identical with the one described by Abraham *Abula- 
fia in his Ozar Eden Ganuz as being by his master, Baruch (no 
surname). In the early 14" century, *Isaac b. Samuel of Acre 
quotes a Baruch Togarmi in Me’irat Einayim in such a way as 
to suggest a scholar who lived at least one generation earlier. 
He says, “I saw written in the name of Baruch Togarmi” and 
ends with the eulogy for the dead. The three quotations display 
the same characteristic of short allusions to kabbalistic secrets 
through wordplay as the above-mentioned treatise, Maftehot. 
This is significant for the early history of the Abulafian cur- 
rent in the Kabbalah. The author already knows a distinct 
group of such kabbalists who are occupied with the (mysti- 
cal) knowledge of the name of God. From his statements, it 
is to be understood that he belonged to a circle whose mem- 
bers believed themselves able to discover “by the three ways 
of the Kabbalah,” i.e., gematria (“numerical value of words”), 
notarikon (“interpretation of each letter in a word as abbre- 
viation of other words”), and temurah (“interchange of letters 
according to certain systematic rules”) particularly profound 
mysteries of the mystic cosmology and theology. However, 
according to his testimony, he was not allowed either to di- 
vulge in public or even merely to set down in writing most of 
it. The treatise is full of obscure wordplay and peculiar gema- 
triot. For example, the word “body” here means the evil prin- 
ciple, through the equation 91 914 (guf ra, “evil body” - 359) 
equals jouw (satan - 359). The work originates clearly from the 
same circle as the book Sod ha-Levanah (ed. by J. Klausner, in 
Maddaei ha-Yahadut, 2 (1927), 240-1), which has survived in 
the name of Jacob Cohen (c. 1260-70, that is at the time of R. 
Baruch). According to this, Baruch would have lived in Spain. 
Thus, it is a plausible assumption that it was through him that 
Abulafia, during his stay in Barcelona in 1270-73, was intro- 
duced to the Kabbalah of this circle. 


BARUCH THE KABBALIST. Baruch the Kabbalist was author 
of the book Mafteah ha-Kabbalah (“Key to Kabbalah”) which 
was in Carmoly’s possession (Cod. 249 of the Kirchheim Cat- 
alogue of Carmoly’s Mss. of 1876). This book has no connec- 
tion with the work of the above-mentioned Baruch Sheli’ah- 
Zibbur Togarmi. It belongs to an entirely different literary 
environment and it dates from the 14" century. This author 
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youth movements, hud Habonim, 
9:717t, 718 


Zionism, 21:583-585 
zionism, 4:410 
Zionist movement, 4:400—401, 
406-407, 408, 421-423 
See also specific Canadian cities 
and provinces 
Canadian Constitutional Law (Laskin), 
12:500 
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The Canadian Eagle. See Der Keneder 
Adler 
Canadian Jewish Congress (CJC), 
3:296-297, 4:187, 346, 402, 403, 
407, 418, 421-423, 11:300, 716, 
761-762, 14:466 
Canadian Jewish News (newspaper), 
4:419 
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6:50 
Canadian literature, 4:423—428 
biblical influence, 3:672 
Jewish contribution, 4:413 
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Canakkale (Turkey), 4:428, 12:491 
Canakkale (Turkey). See Canakkale 
(Turkey) 
Cananaite language, 8:621-625 
Canano, 2:34, 35 
Canary Islands (Spain), 4:428—429, 
9:798-799 
See also New Granada 
Canatha. See Kenath (ancient city) 
Cancioniero de Baena (Baena), 3:52 
Candelabrum. See Hanukkah lamp 
Candia, 3:84 
Candles, 4:429-430 
Candles in the Wind. See Svechi na 
vetru (Kanovich) 
Candlestick of Light. See Menorat ha- 
Ma’or 
Candle tax, 4:430 
Candlewicks (Esselin), 6:509 
Cane, Mark, 6:450 
Canea (Crete), 4:430 
Canetti, Elias, 2:65, 4:430—431 
CAN-MAP (Canadian Medicine Aid 
Programme), 5:408 
The Cannibal Galaxy (Ozick), 15:558 
Cannibalism, 6:707 
Cannstadt, Karl Friedrich, 4:431 
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Service (Hoffman), 9:309 
Canon of Medicine. See al-Qaniin fi 
al-Tibb 
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Cansino, Jacob, 4:432 

Cansino family, 4:432, 432t 
Cantarini, Angelo di Grassin, 4:433 
Cantarini, Isaac Vita ha-Kohen, 4:433 
Cantarini, Leone di Simone, 4:433 
Cantarini family, 4:433 


Cantatas and choral works, Hebrew. 
See Hebrew cantatas and choral 
works 


Cantera Burgos, Francisco, 4:435 
Canterbury (England), 4:435, 435-436 


The Canterbury Tales (Chaucer), 
3:775-776, 4:584 


Cantheras, Simeon. See Simeon ben 
Boethus 


Cantheras, Simeon ben Boethus. See 
Simeon ben Boethus 


A Canticle for Leibowitz (Miller), 
18:199 

Canticle of Canticles. See Song of 
Songs 

Canticum Canticorum. See Song of 
Songs 

Cantillation, 4:436, 8:627, 10:815, 
13:656-664 


Canton (China), 4:436 
Cantoni, Alberto, 4:436—437 
Cantoni, Hillel. See Cantoni, Lelio 
Cantoni, Lelio, 4:437 
Cantoni, Raffaele, 4:437, 7:85 
Cantonists, 4:437—439 
Finland, 7:37 
forced baptism, 3:122 
Moscow, 14:517 
residence rights of, 15:579 
Cantor, Bernard, 4:439 
Cantor, Eddie, 4:439 
Cantor, Eric, 4:439-440 
Cantor, Jacob A., 15:211 
Cantor, Jacob Aaron, 4:440 
Cantor, Moritz Benedict, 4:440 
Cantor, Norman Frank, 4:440—441 
Cantorial Anthology (Ephros ), 6:462 
Cantors. See Hazzanim 


Cantors Assembly of the United 
States, 8:504—505 


CanWest Capital, 18:184 


CanWest Global Communications, 
18:184 


Capa, Cornell, 4:441 

Capa, Robert, 4:441, 441-442, 16:126 

Caparcotnei. See Kefar Otnay (ancient 
city) 

The Cape Argus (newspaper), 18:763 


Cape Board of Jewish Education, 
6:210 
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Caper (flora), 4:442-443 
Capernaum (Israel), 4:443, 443, 9:500 
Capestang (France), 4:443 


Cape Town (South Africa), 4:444-445, 
14:634-635 


Caphtor (Middle East), 4:445 
Capillary-electrometer, 13:70 


Capistrano, Giovanni. See Capistrano, 
John of 


Capistrano, John of, 4:445, 12:610, 
15:566, 18:578 


Capital punishment, 4:445—-451, 9:507, 
12:537 

abortion, 1:271 
autonomy, judicial, 2:711 
Babylonia, 3:28 
Badinter, Robert, 3:50 
biblical literature, 4:445—446 
bloodguilt, 3:774 
Commandments, 5:78 
confession, 5:147 
cremation, 5:281 


defenses against, 13:5-6, 15:720- 
723 


divine punishment, 5:708, 709 
extraordinary remedies, 6:331, 332 
flogging, 7:78 

hazakah in cases of, 8:489 
impalement, 9:742 
imprisonment, 9:743 

informers, 9:784 

Inquisition, 9:790 

Israel (State), 4:448-451 

Joseph David on, 11:428 

karet, 11:806—807 

Leibowitz, Samuel Simon, 12:622 
nasi, 4:614 


Noachide laws, violations of, 
15:286, 287 


Parthnia, 4:601 

Sadducees, 17:655 

Spain, 19:75 

Talmud, 4:446—-448 

Talmudic literature, 5:606 

witness, 21:116 

zaken mamre, 21:446 
Capito, Marcus Herennius, 4:451 
Capito, Wolfgang Fabricius, 4:451 
Capitolias (Middle East), 4:451-452 
Capitulations, 4:452-454, 9:501, 

15:524, 533 

Caplan, Elinor, 4:454 
Caplan, Harry, 4:454 
Caplin, Alfred Gerald. See Capp, Al 
Capnio. See Reuchlin, Johannes 
Capnion. See Reuchlin, Johannes 
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Capon, Augusto, 4:454 

Capp, Al, 4:454-455 

Cappadocia (Asia Minor), 4:455 

Capsali, Elijah, 3:683, 4:163, 455-456, 
9:225, 15:534 


Capsali, Moses ben Elijah, 4:456, 
5:106-107, 10:775, 14:393-394, 
15:534, 536 


Captives, ransoming of, 4:456—457 
Capua (Italy), 4:457—458 

Capucci, Hilarion, 20:483 

Capusi, Hayyim, 4:458 

Caquot, André, 4:458, 11:326 


Cara, Avigdor ben Isaac. See Kara, 
Avigdor ben Isaac 


Caracalla, Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 
4:458-459, 9:203, 204 

Caracas (Venezuela), 4:459-460 

Caraffa, Cardinal Giovanni Pietro. See 
Paul IV (pope) 

Caraffa, Giovanni Pietro. See Paul IV 
(pope) 

Carasso, Emmanuel, 4:460, 15:543— 
544 


Caravita, Joseph ben Abraham, 3:586 
Carben, Victor von, 4:460 

Carcassona family, 1:652 

Carcassone (France), 4:460—461 
Carchemish (Syria), 4:461 

Cardiff (Wales), 4:461-462 

Cardin, Benjamin Louis, 4:462 
Cardin, Shoshana Shoubin, 4:462—463 
Cardinal Numbers (Shelah), 18:445 
Cardiology. See Medicine 


Cardoso, Abraham Michael. See 
Cardozo, Abraham Miguel 


Cardoso, Abraham Miguel. See 
Cardozo, Abraham Miguel 


Cardoso, Fernando. See Cardozo, Isaac 
Cardoso, Isaac. See Cardozo, Isaac 
Cardoso, Isaac Nufies, 4:463 

Cardoso, Jacob, 4:463 

Cardoso family, 4:463 

Cardozo, Aaron Nufiez, 4:464 


Cardozo, Abraham Miguel, 1:637, 
4:55, 463, 464-466, 12:791, 15:538, 
18:347, 352, 353 


Cardozo, Albert Jacob, 4:463, 15:199, 
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Cardozo, Benjamin Nathan, 4:466, 
12:556, 611 


Cardozo, David Nufiez, 4:463 
Cardozo, Ernest Abraham, 4:463 


Cardozo, Fernando. See Cardozo, 
Isaac 


Cardozo, Isaac Nufies, 4:463, 466-467 
apologetics, 2:267 


Enriquez, Isabel, 6:446 
Cardozo, Jacob Nufiez, 4:463 
Cardozo, Michael Hart IV, 4:463—464 


Cardozo family (ex-Marranos). See 
Cardoso family 


Cardozo family (U.S.), 4:463-464, 
463t 


Cards and cardplaying, 4:467-468, 
7:371, 11:57 

Caregal, Hayyim Moses ben Abraham, 
4:468 


Carei (Romania), 4:468 


Carei-Mare (Romania). See Carei 
(Romania) 


The Caretaker (Pinter), 16:177 
Cargo Ships El-Yam Ltd., 6:371 
Caria (Asia Minor), 4:468 
Caribbean 
agriculture, Jewish, 1:501 
Jewish settlement, 2:41, 12:508 
museums, 14:634 


See also The Spanish-Portuguese 
Nation of the Caribbean: La 
Nacion 


Caricatures, 4:477—479, 499 

Carigal, Raphael Hayyim Isaac, 4:479 
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Carl-Blumenkranz, Malla, 4:371 
Carlebach, Elisheva, 4:480 
Carlebach, Ezriel, 4:480, 15:326 
Carlebach, Joseph, 4:481 


Carlebach, Shlomo, 4:481-—482, 13:203, 
15:234 


Carlebach family, 4:481f 


Carlosburg (Transylvania). See Alba 
Iulia (Transylvania) 


Carlsbad (Czech Republic), 4:482-483, 
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Carlson, Gerald, 15:79 
Carmel (Israel), 4:483 
Carmel, Moshe, 4:483 


Carmel, Mount (Israel). See Mount 
Carmel (Israel) 
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insert 
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Carmi, T., 4:484, 8:703 
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forgeries, 7:126 
Carmoly, Issachar Baer ben Judah 

Lima, 4:485 
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Carmona (Spain), 4:485—486 
Carmona, Bekhor Isaac David, 4:486 
Carmona, Daniel, 16:346 

Carnegie, Hattie, 4:486, 15:30 
Carnival (pre-Lenten period), 4:486 


Carnival Overture (composition, 
Morawetz), 14:478 


Carnivals, 1:410, 7:371 

Carnovsky, Morris, 4:486—487 

Caro, Anthony. See Caro, Sir Anthony 
Caro, David, 4:487 

Caro, Georg Martin, 4:487-488 

Caro, Heinrich, 4:488 
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Absaban, Solomon, 1:330 
Aharonim, 1:532 

Bedek ha-Bayit, 8:444 

on bimah, 3:701 

at Biriyyah, 3:710 
business ethics, 4:307 
codification, 4:775—780 
fines and damages, 7:29 
halakhah, 8:257 
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12:484 


Lev, Joseph Ben David Ibn, 12:676 
Maggid Meisharim 


autobiographical elements in, 
3:706—-707 
printing of, 3:704 
Mordacai ben Hillel ha-Kohen, 
14:481 
on onanism, 15:427 
Shulhan Arukh, 18:529-530 
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4:491-492 


Caro, Nikodem, 4:492 
Caro, Sir Anthony, 4:487, 18:223 
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Caro-Delvaille, Henri, 4:492 

Carol, Aryeh, 4:492-493 

Carp, Horia, 4:493 

Carp, Jehoshua. See Carp, Horia 

Carp, Matatias, 4:493 

Carp, Paula, 4:493 

Carpathia. See Subcarpathian Ruthenia 

Carpathian Ruthenia. See 
Subcarpathian Ruthenia 

Carpatho-Russia. See Subcarpathian 
Ruthenia 

Carpatho-Ukraine. See Subcarpathian 
Ruthenia 

Carpentras (France), 4:105, 493-495, 
13:259 


Carpet pages in Hebrew illuminated 
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Carpi, Leone, 4:495, 544 
Carr, Judy Feld, 4:495-496 
Carrascon (Texeda), 4:496 
Carrascon, Juan, 4:496 


Carregal, Raphael Hayyim Isaac. See 
Carigal, Raphael Hayyim Isaac 

Carr-Gottstein, Inc., 1:577 
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(Aguinis), 1:510 

Cartagena (Spain), 4:496-497 
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Las cartas que no llegaron (Rosencof), 
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Cartea Neagra (Carp), 4:493 

Carter, Jimmy, 4:497—498, 6:280, 
12:656 

Carter, Nell, 4:498 

Carter, Victor M., 4:498-499 


Cartesian approach, to New 
Testament, 15:191 


Carthage (North Africa), 4:499 
amulets, 2:123 
Phoenician colonization, 16:122 
Cartigena. See Cartagena (Spain) 
Cartography. See Map makers 
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Amshewitz, John Henry, 2:106 
Bakshi, Ralph, 3:73-74 
Block, Herbert Lawrence, 3:769 
Capp, Al, 4:454-455 
caricatures, 4:477-479 
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Crumb, Robert, 5:310 
Csupo, Gabor, 5:315-316 
Eisner, WIIl, 6:277—278 
Elder, Will, 6:296-297 
Elisofon, Eliot, 6:354—-355, 16:126 
Feiffer, Jules, 6:733 
Fleischer, Max, 7:73 
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Godal, Eric, 7:678 
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Goldwater, John L., 7:734 
Gropper, William, 8:94 
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Lee, Stan, 12:598 
Lurie, Ranan Raymond, 13:270 


Opper, Frederick Burr, 4:499, 
15:451 


Shuster, Joe, 18:536 
Siegel, Jerry, 18:555 
Spiegelman, Art, 4:500-501, 
19:107 
Steig, William, 19:173-174 
Steinberg, Saul, 15:225, 19:189- 
190 
Tim, 19:724 
Trier, Walter, 20:144 
Weisz, Victor, 20:741 
Zec, Philip, 21:481 
Carts and chariots, 4:497, 11:592 
Carvajal, Abraham Israel, 4:502 


Carvajal, Antonio Fernandez. See 
Carvajal, Abraham Israel 


Carvajal, Luis de, 4:501 

Carvajal family, 4:501-502, 501t 
Carvajal y de la Cueva, Luis de, 4:501 
Carvalho, Emanuel N., 6:190 
Carvalho, Mordecai Baruch, 4:502 


Carvalho, Solomon Nunes, 4:502, 
16:125 


Carvallo, Jules, 4:502-503 


Casa, Joseph ben Abraham. See Case, 
Joseph ben Abraham 


Casablanca (Morocco), 4:503—504 
Casablanca (motion picture), 6:474 


Casa dei catecumeni. See 
Catechumens, house of 


Casale Monferrato (Italy), 4:504-505 
Case, Joseph ben Abraham, 4:505 


The Case for Auschwitz: Evidence from 
the Irving Trial (Van Pelt), 9:420 


The Case for the Chosen People (Plaut), 
16:228 


The Case of Professor Kérner. See 
Pripad profesora Kérnera 


The Case of Sergeant Grischa (Zweig), 
21:694 


Casés, Benjamin ben David, 4:505 

Cases family, 4:505 

Casimir III, 4:505, 6:515 

Casimir IV, 4:445 

Casius (Egypt), 3:13 

Caspari, C. P., 3:633 

Caspary, Eugen, 4:505-506 

Casper, B. M., 11:378 

Casper, Bernard Moses, 4:506 

Caspi, Joseph, 2:461 

Caspi, Joseph ben Abba Mari. See 
Kaspi, Joseph ben Abba Mari ibn 

Caspi, Matti, 4:506 
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Cass, Mama. See Elliot, “Mama” Cass 
Cass, Moses Henry, 4:506-507 


Cass, “Moss” Henry. See Cass, Moses 
Henry 


Cass, Samuel, 4:407—408, 507 
Cassab, Judy, 4:507 

Cassel. See Kassel (Germany) 
Cassel, David, 4:507-508 


Cassel, Ernest Joseph. See Cassel, Sir 
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Cassel, Paulus Selig. See Cassel, Paulus 
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Cassel, Paulus Stephanus, 4:508 
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Casseres, Joseph. See Caceres, 
Francisco de 


Casseres, Joseph de. See Caceres, 
Francisco de 
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Castellazzo, Moses, 4:513 
Castellazzo, Moses da, 4:513 
Castellazzo, Simeon, 4:513 
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Castelnuovo-Tedesco, Mario, 4:515 
Castelo Branco (Portugal), 4:515 


Castelo Branco, Jodo Rodrigues de. 
See Amatus Lusitanus 


Castelo Branco, Juan Rodrigues de. 
See Amatus Lusitanus 


Castelsarrasin (France), 4:515 

Castiglioni, Camillo, 4:515-516 
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Tirat ha-Karmel (Israel) 
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Castration, 4:516-517, 18:330 
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Castro, David Henriques de, 4:517 
Castro, de, family, 4:518, 13:728 
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de 
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Catapulte. See Eydoux, Emmanuel 
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faith; Belief 
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Mortara case, 14:513 
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Calixtus II, 4:365 
Bible, meaning of, 3:664 
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Nostra aetate, 4:687—690 
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already quotes the *Zohar and the tikkunim, and is familiar 
with the homily on Jeremiah 9:22 from the end of the 13 cen- 
tury and possibly later (preserved in the Berlin Hebr. Ms. 193, 
fol. 79-98 and dated by Steinschneider not before 1350; cf. also 
HB, 18 (1877), 20). He also copied several passages from Shem 
Tov *Ibn Gaon’s work Baddei ha-Aron, which was completed 
in 1325. That is the origin of all the passages which are com- 
mon to Baruch the Kabbalist’s work, and that of Shem Tov’s 
Sefer ha-Emunot. Since Baruch undoubtedly knew Shem Tov 
ibn Gaon’s works, there is nothing to uphold Carmoly’s as- 
sumption that Baruch’s book was the one used in the Emu- 
not. Mafteah ha-Kabbalah was not a comprehensive work 
(Carmoly’s manuscript, which is incomplete, contains only 
28 folios) and did not add anything novel to the doctrines of 
Kabbalah, only excerpts from other sources in defense of the 
Kabbalistic tradition. Moses Botarel relied apparently on this 
book when he quoted in length from a spurious work Hoshen 
ha-Mishpat in his Yezirah commentary (to ch. 4, mishnah 
4). It is possible, however, that Botarel had in mind Baruch 
Togarmi as the author of a Yezirah commentary. Botarel also 
named Baruch among the authorities who dealt with the tech- 
nique of Sheelat Halom (“Dream Queries”) and, as a matter of 
fact, Baruch’s exposition is still extant in manuscripts (Gas- 
ter 603, fol. 9 and in other manuscripts). Apart from this, an 
older kabbalist named Baruch, who could not have lived af- 
ter 1400 since he is already mentioned in manuscripts from 
that period, is mentioned occasionally in manuscripts deal- 
ing with practical Kabbalah. In the old Paris manuscript no. 
602, he is described as the “father-in-law of the kabbalist Me- 
nahem,’ who is himself unknown. In the Gaster manuscript 
no. 720, the theurgic use of the so-called shem ha-kanaf, i.e., 
of the mystic “name” Zemarkad, was transmitted “from the 
tradition of Baruch” In a work of similar character such as 
his Yezirah commentary (which is partly preserved in a Jeru- 
salem manuscript), Botarel attributes a commentary on the 
Hagigah talmudic tract, particularly its second chapter, to a 
kabbalist called Baruch of Narbonne. It is to be assumed that 
he means by this the same person, who therefore belongs to 
the second half of the 14" century. S. Sachs, who mistakes this 
Baruch for the one mentioned above, ascribes Maamar ha- 
Sekhel (Cremona, 1557), which gives the 613 commandments 
a kabbalistic explanation, to him. 


BARUCH ASHKENAZI. Baruch Ashkenazi who is called by 
Shem Tov *Attia, in the introduction to his commentary on the 
Psalms, an “old kabbalist, is, as clearly shown by his surname, 
a third person. There are no further details about him. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Scholem, Mysticism, 127. 


[Gershom Scholem] 


BARUCH, prominent U.S. family. 

SIMON (1840-1921)emigrated from his native Posen, Prussia, 
to America in 1855. He settled in South Carolina, where his 
first employers, impressed with his talents, assisted him in his 
studies at the medical colleges of South Carolina and Virginia. 
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Baruch received his degree in 1862 and became a surgeon in 
Lee’s Confederate Army, serving at the front for three years. 
Captured and interned at Fort McHenry, he wrote a book on 
military surgery, Two Penetrating Wounds of the Chest, which 
remained a standard work through World War 1. In 1864 he 
was sent to Thomasville, North Carolina, to prepare hospital 
facilities for Confederate troops pursuing Sherman. After the 
war he lived in South Carolina, where he was elected president 
of the State Medical Association (1874) and chairman of the 
State Health Board (1880). In 1881 he moved to New York to es- 
cape the turbulence of Reconstruction, occupying the chair of 
hydrotherapy at Columbia University’s College of Physicians 
and Surgeons. Credited with being the first doctor to success- 
fully diagnose and remove a ruptured appendix, he also con- 
tributed to the treatment of malaria, childhood diseases, and 
typhoid fever. He edited the Journal of Balneology, the Dietetic 
and Hygienic Gazette, and Gailland’s Medical Journal. 

Simon's wife, the former IsOBEL WOLFE of Winns- 
boro, South Carolina, was a descendant of Isaac Rodriguez 
Marques, an early colonial settler. The couple had four sons, 
Hartwig, Bernard Mannes, Herman Benjamin, and Sailing 
Wolfe (1874-1962). HARTWIG (1868-1953), the eldest, became 
a Broadway actor. HERMAN (1872-1953) received a medical 
degree from the College of Physicians and Surgeons in 1895. 
He practiced medicine until 1903, when he joined his brother 
Bernard’s Wall Street firm and became a member of the New 
York Stock Exchange. In 1918 Herman became a lifetime part- 
ner in H. Hentz and Company. He entered public service in 
1943 when he participated in a Brazil conference sponsored 
by the board of Economic Warfare. After World War 11 Her- 
man served as U.S. ambassador to Portugal (1945-47) and as 
ambassador to the Netherlands (1947-49). 


BERNARD BARUCH (1870-1965), stock analyst, self-styled 
“speculator, and statesman, was born in Camden, South Car- 
olina. He received a B.A. from the City College of New York, 
and in 1889 he joined the Wall Street firm of Arthur A. Hous- 
man. Bernard became a partner in 1896, and a member of the 
New York Stock Exchange. By 1902, by means of his financial 
wizardry and careful market research into raw materials such 
as gold, copper, sulfur, and rubber, he had amassed a fortune 
of over three million dollars. 

Bernard first entered public life in 1916. Then, as a result 
of his keen knowledge of the raw materials market, President 
Wilson appointed him to the advisory commission of the 
Council of National Defense and made him chairman of the 
Commission on Raw Materials, Minerals, and Metals. Dur- 
ing World War 1 he served as chairman of the War Industries 
Board with power to virtually mobilize the American wartime 
economy. At the war’s end he served on the Supreme Eco- 
nomic Council at the Conference of Versailles, where he was 
President Wilson’s personal economic adviser, and from that 
time on his advisory services were sought by every president 
of the United States. During World War 11 President Franklin 
Roosevelt named him chairman of a committee to report on 
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BARUCH, ADAM 


the rubber shortage and to plan a solution. In 1943 he became 
adviser to War Mobilization Director James Byrnes, and in 
1946 he was named the U.S. representative to the United Na- 
tions Atomic Energy Commission. In 1939 Bernard advocated 
a “United States of Africa” in Uganda, as a refuge for Jews and 
all victims of persecution. The founding of Israel he saw as 
only a part-way solution. No Zionist, he opposed the estab- 
lishment of any state on the basis of religion, and looked upon 
himself always as first an American and then a Jew. Bernard 
was the formal author of the first official U.S. policy on the 
control of atomic energy, which he proposed before the United 
Nations on June 14, 1946. His plan called for the creation of an 
International Atomic Development Authority, empowered to 
universally control all dangerous uses of atomic energy and 
to inspect all atomic installations. It did not prohibit atomic 
weapons outright, which the Russians demanded, although 
they rejected inspection. It was vetoed by the U.S.S.R. in 1948 
and it was never adopted. Bernard wrote American Industry 
in the War (1941), My Own Story (1957), and a sequel, Public 
Years (1960). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: SIMON: DAB; J.R. Marcus (ed.), Memoirs of 
American Jews, 1775-1865, 3 (1956), 269-81; H. Simonhoff, Saga of 
American Jewry, 1865-1914 (1959), 125-9; BERNARD: C. Field, Ber- 
nard Baruch (1944); M.L. Coit, Mr. Baruch (1957), incl. bibl. app. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.A. Schwarz, The Speculator: Bernard M. Baruch 
in Washington, 1917-1965 (1981); J.L. Grant, Bernard M. Baruch: The 
Adventures of a Wall Street Legend (1983). 


[Margaret L. Coit] 


BARUCH, ADAM (1945- ), Israeli columnist, writer, and 
editor. Born Baruch Rosenblum in Jerusalem to a rabbinical 
family of the old Yishuv, Baruch was brought up in Ramat Gan 
and educated at Midrashiyat Noam Yeshivah High School. He 
studied law at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem and later 
traveled extensively in the U.S. He began his journalistic ca- 
reer in the art section of *Haaretz and in 1971 began writing 
a personal column in *Yedioth Ahronoth. He edited Mussag, 
a periodical dealing with art and culture (1974-75) and the 
monthly magazine Monitin (1978-82). During the 1980s and 
early 1990s Baruch served as a senior editor at Yedioth Ahro- 
noth and then at *Maariv and was the editor of the business 
daily *Globes (1992-96). From 1997 he wrote a weekly col- 
umn in Maariv dealing with a wide range of issues but most 
notably with modern interpretations of rabbinical law. The 
column had a wide following in Israel and won him the Avi 
Hai Prize and the Yeshayahu Leibowitz Prize. The column’s 
popularity also built his image as a spiritual mentor to many 
Israelis, and he became known as the admor (hasidic leader) 
of the hilonim (secular Israelis). 

In addition to journalism, Baruch was active in Israeli 
art and photography. He was the curator of the Israeli exhibi- 
tion at the international bianale for art in Venice (1988, 1990) 
and served as president of the Camera Obscura art school in 
Tel Aviv (1996-2002). Among his books are “Lustig” (1984), 
a political novel; an appreciation of the sculptor Yehiel Shemi 
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(1988); “He Was a Hero” (1998), a collection of short stories; 
a series of three books on contemporary Judaism and Jew- 
ish law; and “How Are Things at Home” (2004) on Israeli 


society. 
[Anshel Pfeffer (2™4 ed.)] 


BARUCH, APOCALYPSE OF (Syriac) (abbr. 11 Bar.), an 
apocalyptic work ascribed to Jeremiah’s scribe Baruch and 
purportedly containing the visions of Baruch on the eve of 
and subsequent to the destruction of Jerusalem. The work has 
been preserved partly in Greek and all of it in Syriac. 


Contents 

Chapters 1-4: In the 25‘ year of Jeconiah, king of Judah, Ba- 
ruch is commanded to leave Jerusalem as its hour of destruc- 
tion has come, and as long as he and his righteous compan- 
ions are in the city, God is unable to destroy it. Baruch is 
informed in a vision that the destruction will be temporary, 
affecting only the earthly Jerusalem, the reflection of the heav- 
enly and eternal Jerusalem. Chapters 5-8: The following day 
Baruch sees four angels with torches setting fire to the city at 
its four corners, while a fifth angel descends and stores away 
the sacred vessels of the Temple until the end of days. Chap- 
ters 9-12: After seven days Baruch is commanded to beg Jer- 
emiah to accompany the exiles to Babylonia, but he himself is 
to remain with the ruined Temple. Baruch laments that Zion 
is destroyed whereas Babylonia is preserved. Chapters 13-20: 
Seven days later a mysterious voice informs Baruch that he 
will survive until the end of days. Chapters 21-30: After Ba- 
ruch has fasted for seven days, the voice answers his question: 
“When will the messianic age come?” He is told that it will 
come in due time, but not before all the souls destined to be 
born will have been created. Chapters 31-34: Baruch proph- 
esies to the people that the Temple will be rebuilt, destroyed 
again, and once more rebuilt for all eternity. Chapters 35-41: 
While Baruch sits on the ruins of the Temple, a vision is re- 
vealed to him. He sees a forest planted in a valley and sur- 
rounded by mountains. Opposite the forest is a vine, below 
which flows a spring. Rising to a mighty stream, the spring 
overturns the forest, leaving only a cedar standing, but it, 
too, is soon swept away by the waters of the spring. The in- 
terpretation of the vision is: The mountains and the forest 
are four future kingdoms, the forest being the fourth one; the 
spring represents the messianic age; the vine is the Messiah; 
and the cedar is the last ruler of the wicked kingdom (Rome). 
Chapters 42-52: Baruch goes to Hebron and after he fasts 
there for seven days, he is informed by the voice that the righ- 
teous will be resurrected at the end of days and exalted above 
the angels. Chapters 53-74: In a final vision, which the an- 
gel Ramiel explains to him, Baruch sees a cloud rising from 
the sea and shedding 12 times alternately dark and bright 
waters. Lightning, flashing above the black cloud, restores 
the places destroyed by the dark waters. Twelve rivers arise, 
but submit to the lightning. The interpretation of the vision is 
as follows: The six dark waters refer to the sins of man (those 
of Adam, the Egyptians, the Canaanites, Jeroboam, Manasseh, 
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and the Babylonians), while the six bright waters represent 
the elect of the nation (Abraham and his progeny; Moses, 
Aaron, Joshua, and Caleb; David and Solomon; Hezekiah; 
Josiah; the restoration of Jerusalem in the Second Temple era). 
The last dark waters refer to the interval between the Second 
Temple and the advent of the Messiah, a period of cause- 
less hatred and social revolutions, the final flash of light- 
ning being the messianic kingdom. Chapters 75-87: Baruch 
thanks God for the revelations he has received and writes two 
letters, one to the ten tribes and the other to the two and a 
half tribes. Only the contents of the former are given. In 
this letter, carried by an eagle to the captives in Babylonia, 
Baruch promises a speedy redemption, if they make full re- 
pentance. 


The Apocalypse of Baruch and Talmudic Literature 

There are many parallels between the Apocalypse of Baruch 
and aggadot in the Talmud and Midrash. According to the 
aggadah (PR 26:131) God likewise commands Jeremiah to leave 
Jerusalem on the eve of its destruction (11 Bar. 2:1); angels set 
fire to the city (ibid., chs. 6-8); the priests hand over the keys of 
the Temple to Heaven (Taan. 29a; Lev. R. 19:6; PR ibid.; ARN’ 4, 
12; 11 Bar. 10:18); Baruch enters Paradise alive (11 Bar. 13:3—4; cf. 
Sif. Num. 99). There are several other features common to the 
Apocalypse of Baruch and the aggadah, such as that Manasseh 
made an idol with five faces (11 Bar. 64:3; Sanh. 103b; Deut. R. 
2:13 (20)); that he was burnt to death by the Assyrians (11 Bar. 
64:7; PdRK 162); that some sacred articles of the Temple (miss- 
ing subsequently in the Second Temple) were swallowed up by 
the earth (11 Bar. 6:7-8; Yoma 21b; Num. R. 15:10); that the pa- 
triarchs knew the Torah (Yoma 28b); and that Abraham, when 
eating secular meals, observed the rules of levitical cleanness 
required for sacred food (BM 87a). 

There are further parallels between the Apocalypse of 
Baruch and the aggadah: The Heavenly Jerusalem (the coun- 
terpart of the earthly Temple), revealed to Adam (11 Bar. 4:3; 
Sif. Deut. 37) and to Abraham in “the covenant between the 
pieces” (Gen. R. 44:21; 56:10; 11 Bar. 4:4); the souls in the “trea- 
sury” (11 Bar. 30:2; Yev. 62a; Sif. Num. 139; ARN ch. 12; Shab. 
152b); and the abundance and fertility that would be in time 
to come (Ket. 100a-b). The language of many ancient prayers 
is very similar to that of Baruch (cf. 11:4 “those that sleep in 
the dust”; 54:13 - which resembles the language in the *Nish- 
mat prayer). 

In form and purpose the Apocalypse of Baruch is close 
to1v *Ezra, but it is impossible to determine which was com- 
posed first. In any event the Apocalypse of Baruch was writ- 
ten shortly after the destruction of the Second Temple (see 
11 Bar. 20:2—4) and before the Bar Kokhba revolt. The Syriac 
version, which is derived from the Greek translation, was pub- 
lished in 1861 in Latin by A.M. Ceriani (Monumenta sacra et 
profana, t. 1”, 1-Iv, 73-98), as well as in facsimile (1876-83). 
The work was undoubtedly written originally in Hebrew (see 
11 Bar. 21:14; see Greek Apocalypse of *Baruch; Rest of the 
Words of *Baruch). 
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Meshihi be-Yisrael (1950); Klausner, Bayit Sheni, 5 (19517), 291-4. 

[Yehoshua M. Grintz] 


BARUCH, BOOK OF (abbr. 1 Bar.), an apocryphal book 
which together with the Epistle of *Jeremiah is associated in 
the Septuagint with the writings attributed to the prophet Jer- 
emiah and is regarded as canonical in both the Eastern and 
Latin churches. It purports to be a letter sent by *Baruch, Jer- 
emiah’s amanuensis, from Babylonia to Palestine after the de- 
struction of the First Temple (1:1-4). It contains five chapters 
which fall into two or three sections. The first (1:1-3:8) opens 
with Baruch’s reading of the book to the people assembled in 
Babylonia on the banks of the river Soud (Lxx Lod6d, Syriac 
swr; cf. 4Qp Jer swr) and the assembled multitude’s repentance 
and mourning (1:1-14). This is followed by a penitential prayer 
which comprises the remainder of the prose section. The 
first part of this prayer strongly resembles the prayer in Dan- 
iel 9:4-19 and a comparison leads to the conclusion that the 
prayer in Baruch is based on that in Daniel. The continuation 
of the prayer (2:20-3:8) is composed of a mosaic of biblical 
verses and some original sections. Prayers of repentance asso- 
ciated with public fasts and lamentation are mentioned in the 
literature of the period (cf. 1 Macc. 3:46-54; Judith 4:8ff; and 
Taan 2:1). In form, the prayers in Baruch and Daniel show a 
strong resemblance to the liturgical texts from Qumran called 
Divrei ha-Meorot (Baillet, in RB, 58 (1961), 195-250). The sec- 
ond section (3:9-44) is sapiential in character. It is addressed 
to Israel (3:9) and in part reproaches Israel for abandoning 
wisdom and in part praises wisdom. This poem contrasts the 
true wisdom known to Israel with that of the peoples of the 
East, famed for their wisdom. The passage, in common with 
Ben Sira and later wisdom writing, identifies true wisdom with 
that revealed to Israel, i.e., with the Torah. The final section 
of the book is composed of two poems of lamentation and 
comfort. The first (4:9-29) is a message of solace addressed to 
Israel by a personified Jerusalem, seen as a mother bewailing 
her children (4:10, 12, etc.). In 4:30 the speaker changes and 
Jerusalem is herself comforted with the message of the even- 
tual redemption of Israel. The book is extant in Greek, Syriac, 
Syro-Hexaplar, three Old Latin versions, as well as Armenian, 
Arabic, Ethiopic, and Coptic. It has been suggested that the 
translation of the first section into Greek was the work of the 
translator of the second part of Septuagint Jeremiah (Thac- 
keray, in: JTS, 4 (1903), 261-6). The question of the original 
language is intimately related to that of the literary unity of the 
work. A number of scholars have proposed that the book is a 
compilation of two or three original documents: the prayers 
of confession, the wisdom poem, and the laments. In general, 
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Usov, 20:433 
Usti nad Labem, 20:437 
Votice, 20:585 
Zatec, 21:462 
Znojmo, 21:646 
Jihlava, 11:337 
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Klatovy, 12:212 
Lazne Kynzvart, 12:562—563 
libraries, 12:786 
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museums, 14:628-629 
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Olomouc, 15:411 
Osoblaha, 15:505—-506 
Ostrava, 15:509-510 
Sobedruhy, 18:699 


WW II, Theresienstadt, 19:701— 
703 


Zionist movement, Brod, Max, 
4:192-193 


See also Czechoslovakia 
Czenstochowski, Walter, 5:370 
Czerniak, Moshe, 5:370-371 


Czerniakow, Adam, 5:371—372, 
11:526-527, 775 


Czernowitz (Ukraine). See Chernovtsy 
(Ukraine) 


Czernowitz Yiddish Language 
Conference, 5:372 


Czerny family. See Shahor family 

Czestochowa (Poland), 5:372-373 
Frank, Jacob, 7:188-189 

Czobel, Béla, 5:373 

Czortkéw. See Chortkov (Ukraine) 


Czortkéw (Ukraine). See Chortkov 
(Ukraine) 


Czyz, Lazer Shmuel. See Chess, 
Leonard 
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D (letter), 5:375, 6:5 


Daalmann, Marius. See Eloesser, 
Arthur 


Dabbiriyya, 5:375 
Dabrowa Gornicza (Poland), 5:375 
Dachau (Germany), 5:375-376, 376 


Dachau concentration camp, 5:375— 
376, 9:328 


Da Costa, Isaac, 5:376—377 
D’Acosta, Joan. See Acosta, Joan D’ 
Da Costa, Joseph Mendes, 5:377 
Da Costa, Uriel. See Costa, Uriel da 


Da Costa Athias, Solomon. See Costa 
Athias, Solomon da 


Dada movement, 11:77—78, 20:221 

Dafina. See Cholent 

Dafnah (Israel), 5:377 

Dafter. See Defter 

Dagan, Avigdor, 5:377—378 

Dagan, Gedeon, 6:451 

Dagan ve-Oferet (Shaham), 18:363 

Dagestanis, in Israel, 10:297 

See also Mountain Jews 

Dagim Metim Be-Yafo (Seri), 18:310 

Dagon, 5:378, 6:387 

Dagon, Barukh, 5:378-379 

D’Aguilar, Diego, 2:77 

D’Aguilar, Moses Raphael, 18:297 

D’Aguilar, Moses Raphael, 3:683, 
4:144 

Dahan, Gilbert, 11:325 

Dahan, Mas’ud, 5:379 

Dahan, Saadiah, 5:379 

Dahan, Solomon, 5:379 

Dahan family, 5:379 

Dahir al-’Amr, 1:339 

Dahl, Basil. See Bovshover, Joseph 

Dahlberg, Edward, 5:379 

DAIA, 2:433-434, 5:379-380 

Daiaghilev Company, 5:412 

Daiches, David, 5:381 
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Daiches, Salis, 5:381, 6:147 

Daiches, Samuel, 5:380-381 
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Dairy products, 7:117 
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milk, 14:249 
Shavuot, 7:119-120 
Daleski, Hillel, 5:381-382 
Dalet, 5:382 
The Daleth Effect (Harrison), 18:199 
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Dallas (TX), 5:382-383 
Dallas Holocaust Musuem, 9:436 
Dallas Mavericks, 5:326 
Dalman, Gustaf Hermann, 2:11, 
5:383-384, 13:59 
Dalmanutha. See Magdala (Israel) 
Dalsheimer, Helen, 3:99 
Dalton (Upper Galilee), 5:384 
Dalven, Rachel, 5:384 
Daly, Charles P., 9:161 
Dama, Son of Netina, 5:384-385 
Damage, evidentiary, 7:504 
Damages, 5:385—389 
assault, 2:595, 596, 598 
Avot Nizikin, 2:751-753 
business ethics and, 4:313 
Civil Wrongs Ordinance (Israel), 
5:389 
divorce, Samaritan, 17:732 
fines, 7:27-29 
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8:258 


labor law, 12:414, 415, 416, 418 
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5:397-399 
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D’Amato, Alfonse, 15:225 

See also Finkelstein, Arthur 
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Ross, Herbert, 17:469 
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Sokolow, Anna, 18:747 
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See also Musicians and dancers; 
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The Dance of Genghis Cohen (Gary), 
9:411 


Dancers. See Musicians and dancers 
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Dane, Maxwell, 1:428 
Dangerfield, Rodney, 5:417 
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Danglow, Jacob, 5:417 
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3:59, 5:417 
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420 
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Daniel, Books of (Apocryphal), 5:425 
Daniel, Dan, 5:425 
Daniel, Ezra Menahem, 5:426, 16:346 
Daniel, Jean, 5:425—426 
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Michal 
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Darmstadt, Joseph, 5:437 
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BARUCH, GREEK APOCALYPSE OF 


all agree that the first section (1:1-3:8) was written in Hebrew, 
and most scholars who accept the documentary theory con- 
sider the third section (4:9-5:9) to be originally Greek and 
dependent on Wisdom of Solomon 11 (Charles, Apocrypha, 1 
(1913), 572-3). This stance, modified by a vigorous defense of 
the coherence of the present form of the book as the work of 
a single “author-redactor” has been supported by Wambacq 
(Biblica, 47 (1966), 574-6), while A. Cahana in his Hebrew 
edition maintained the theory of literary unity and original 
Hebrew (Ha-Sefarim ha-Hizonim, 1 (1936), 350ff.). The book 
has been dated variously between the late Hasmonean period 
(ante quem non — dependence on Daniel) and the destruction 
of the Second Temple (the historical framework of the book). 
The existence of further Baruch-Jeremiah apocrypha at Qum- 
ran weakens this latter argument considerably. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Charles, Apocrypha, 1 (1913), 569-95; J.J. 
Kneucker, Das Buch Baruch (1879); R. Harwell, The Principal Versions 
of Baruch (1915); B.N. Wambacq, in: Sacra Pagina, 1 (1959), 455-60; 
idem, in: Biblica, 40 (1959), 463-75; O. Eissfeldt, The Old Testament, 
an Introduction (1965), 592-4 (includes bibliography). 


[Michael E. Stone] 


BARUCH, GREEK APOCALYPSE OF (abbr. 111 Bar.), an 
apocalypse describing the journey of *Baruch through the 
heavens. Baruch, Jeremiah’s scribe, weeps over the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem and questions God’s righteousness. He is 
granted this heavenly journey in order to subdue his anger 
and console him in his grief. In the introduction, the angel of 
the Lord offers to show the mourning Baruch the secrets of 
God. He takes him to the First Heaven where they see men in 
monstrous form who are identified as the people who built the 
Tower of Babel. The angel also explains certain measurements 
of the First Heaven. In the Second Heaven they meet doglike 
human monsters who initiated the building of the tower. In 
the Third Heaven, the angel shows Baruch the dragon in Ha- 
des; he also tells him how it came about that God permitted 
Noah to plant the cursed vine which had been the cause of 
Adam and Eve’s sin (the vine being identified with the forbid- 
den fruit of the Garden of Eden - cf. Ber. 40a; Gen. R. 19:5). 
God promises him to change the curse into a blessing; the 
angel, however, warns against overindulgence in wine, for 
the most awful sins result from it. In this heaven Baruch also 
observes the coming and going of the sun and the moon. The 
sun’s chariot is driven by four angels; other angels are busy 
purifying the sun’s crown, defiled by men’s daily sins. The 
phoenix absorbs with his wings most of the fiery rays of the 
sun, so as to prevent life on earth from burning up. Baruch is 
frightened by this spectacle and by the accompanying thun- 
der. Next, the angel and Baruch pass the dwelling place of the 
righteous souls. In the Fifth Heaven, Baruch sees the archan- 
gel Michael weighing the good deeds of people, brought by 
the angel appointed over each individual, and sending them 
their reward. The angels who could not bring any good deeds 
from their protégés are ordered to attend upon the sinners 
until they repent, and if they do not, to inflict upon them all 
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the prophesied evils. Baruch then returns to the earth and is 
instructed to reveal to the sons of men those of God’s secrets 
which he has seen and heard. 

In the present form the Greek Apocalypse of Baruch is 
the work of a Christian writer: the Christological interpreta- 
tion of the vine in chapter 4; the citation from the New Tes- 
tament in chapter 15; and the technical terms deriving from 
a Christian background, namely éxxArdid (“church”) and 
Tvevpatixol matépes (“spiritual fathers”) in chapter 13 are 
organic parts of the present story and cannot possibly be ex- 
plained as mere interpolations. It is obvious however that this 
is not the original form of the book. The ultimate aim of the 
traveler through the heavens is to see the Glory of God, an aim 
usually attained in the Seventh Heaven (cf. Slavonic Enoch, 
ch. off; Test. Patr. Levi 3:8; Hag. 12b. etc.). Indeed, twice in 
the book (111 Bar. 7:2; 11:2) the guiding angel assures Baruch, 
“Wait and you shall see the Glory of God,’ a promise which 
is never fulfilled, for Baruch reaches no further than the Fifth 
Heaven. This reinforces the probability that the present work 
is a later version of an apocalypse of Baruch which in an ear- 
lier version, mentioned by *Origen (De principiis 2:3, 6), in- 
cluded the Seven Heavens. 

The main issues dealt with in the Greek Apocalypse of 
Baruch are the heavenly mechanisms of, and causes behind, 
cosmological matters, and man’s just reward for his deeds. The 
latter brings it into the realm of the testament- and Adam-lit- 
erature; it is in the light of this genre and not in that of direct 
New Testament influence (as M.R. James avers) that the lists 
of sins (111 Bar. 4:7; 8:5; 13:4) should be understood. The ura- 
nological traditions of the Greek Apocalypse of Baruch are 
closely related to the Enoch books (cf. Ethiopic Enoch chs. 72, 
73; Slavonic Enoch chs. 3-9, esp. 6); some stories have parallels 
in aggadic literature (see Ginzberg, and Artom’s notes in Ka- 
hana); the theme that the souls of the righteous dwell as birds 
around a lake (ch. 10) might well be of Egyptian origin (in the 
hieroglyphics the bird designates the heavenly soul). 

The Apocalypse is written in a very simple Koine-Greek of 
late antiquity; there is no evidence that it was translated from a 
Semitic language. Two Slavonic versions (see Picard, pp. 70-71 
and Turdeanu) mainly follow the Greek text. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Novakovi¢, in: Starine, 18 (1886), 203-9; 
M.I. Sokolov, in: Drevnosti, no.4, 201-58; M.R. James, Apocrypha 
Anecdota, 2 (1897), li-lxxi, 83-102; V. Ryssel, in: E. Kautzsch (ed.), 
Die Apocryphen and Pseudepigraphen, 2 (1900),.446-57; L. Ginz- 
berg, in: JE, 2 (1902), 549-51; W. Luedtke, in: zaw, 31 (1911), 219-22; 
H.M. Hughes, in: Charles, Apocrypha, 2 (1913), 527-41; E.S. Artom, 
Ha-Sefarim ha-Hizonim, Hazon Barukh 2 (1967); idem, in: A. Kah- 
ana (ed.), Ha-Sefarim ha-Hizonim, 1 (1936), 408-25; E. Turdeanu, in: 
RHR, 138 (1950), 177-81; J.-C. Picard (ed.). Apocalypse Baruchi graece 


(1967), 61-96. 
[Jacques Yakov Guggenheim] 


BARUCH, JACOB BEN MOSES HAYYIM (late 18** cen- 
tury), editor and author. Baruch lived in Leghorn. In 1875 he 
edited (Leghorn, Castello & Saadun) Shivhei Yerushalayim 
(“The Praises of Jerusalem”; or Shabbehi Yerushalayim, from 
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Psalms 147:12, “Praise, O Jerusalem”), an anthology of texts 
on the Land of Israel containing extracts from the following 
works: (1) Tzahve-Adom by Raphael Treves (Constantinople, 
1740), on the holy places in the Land of Israel; (2) Imrei Kadosh 
from the Shaar ha-Gilgulim of Samuel ben Hayyim Vital, on 
the graves of sainted rabbis; (3) an Eretz Israel travelogue, 
whose author remained unknown until the scholarly edition 
of the manuscript by Izhak Ben-Zvi (1938), who identified him 
(after A. De Rossi’s indication in Meor Einayim, ch. 46, ed. 
Cassel 449-50) with the rabbi Moses *Basola. Ben-Zvi criti- 
cized Baruch’s publication, which omitted the beginning and 
the end of the manuscript, and was sometimes inaccurate; 4) 
Masaot of Benjamin of Tudela; (4) prayers of kabbalistic inspi- 
ration concerning the pilgrimage to the graves of the sainted 
rabbis, opposite the Temple Mount (also from Basola’s travel- 
ogue), etc.; (5) Kitzur Shenei Luhot ha-Berit of Yehiel Epstein; 
(6) alist of currencies and weights. Shivhei Yerushalayim had 
considerable success and was published at least six times un- 
til the late 19 century. 

In 1790 Baruch edited (and financed publication of) 
Shaar ha-Heshek (“The Portal of Delight,” Livorno, Falorni), 
a large part of Shir ha-Maalot, the introduction to Johanan 
*Alemanno’s Heshek Shelomo on Song of Songs, an elaboration 
on King Solomon's wisdom. Baruch added an introduction in 
which he praised the religious value of science (quoting Y. Del 
Medigo’s Sefer Elim) and many notes to the text (under the 
name Ashiv, “Amar Shafel Yaakov Barukh,” “said the humble 
Jacob Baruch”), in which he emphasizes the Jewish origin of all 
the sciences (esp. p. 12a). These notes refer mainly to kabbal- 
istic literature (from *Sefer Yetzirah to Hayyim Joseph David 
*Azulai) but also take into account the Italian, rationalist tra- 
dition (A. De Rossi, p. 55a; A. *Portaleone, p. 23b). Shaar ha- 
Heshek was published a second time in Halberstadt in 1862. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Ben Zvi, Masot Eretz Yisrael le-R. Moshe 
Basola (1938), 7-11; A. David, In Zion and Jerusalem. The Itinerary of 
Rabbi Moses Basola, 1521-1523 (1999), 7, 28-29; M. Steinschneider, 
Hebraeische Bibliographie 5 (1862), 28-29. 

[Alessandro Guetta (2™ ed.)] 


BARUCH, JOSEPH MARCOU (1872-1899), early Zionist 
propagandist in Western Europe and Mediterranean coun- 
tries. Baruch, born in Constantinople, conducted an anti-as- 
similation campaign among Jewish students in Berne and was 
wounded in a duel with a non-Jewish student over an antise- 
mitic remark. In 1893 Baruch went to Vienna and joined the 
student circle of the Zionist Kadimah association. In 1894, in 
Algeria, he edited the newspaper Le Juge, in which, despite 
the opposition of local Jewish leaders, he tried to awaken the 
national consciousness of Algerian Jewry. Registered with the 
police as an anarchist, Baruch was compelled to leave the coun- 
try. In 1895, after returning to Vienna, he went to Bulgaria and 
established a Zionist group in Sofia. In Philippopolis (Plovdiv) 
he published a French-language newspaper with a Ladino sup- 
plement, called Carmel, and helped establish Zionist associa- 
tions in various Bulgarian towns, until he was imprisoned. He 
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was released under the protection of Prince Konstantinov, and 
in 1896 left Bulgaria for Egypt where he continued his Zionist 
activity in Port Said, Alexandria, and Cairo. Some of his ideas 
later reached Herzl, particularly his criticism of “infiltration” 
(i.e., small-scale settlement in Palestine without prior political 
guarantees), and his advocacy of the foundation of an interna- 
tionally recognized Jewish state. Toward this end he proposed 
war with Turkey, even joining the group called Garibaldi’s 
army, which eventually fought for the liberation of Crete from 
Turkish rule. When Herzl appeared on the Zionist scene, Ba- 
ruch was among his supporters. He attended the Second and 
Third Zionist Congresses (1898, 1899), and went on Zionist 
propaganda tours. Herzl’s feelings for Baruch alternated be- 
tween sympathy and dislike, as a result of the latter’s eccentric 
personality, and Herzl was even afraid he might make an at- 
tempt on his life. Baruch’s last days were spent in Italy, where 
he published his book Le Juif a I’Ile du Diable, a defense of Al- 
fred Dreyfus. He committed suicide in Florence. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Weinschal, Marcou Baruch, Nevi Milhemet 
ha-Shihrur (1949); T. Herzl, Complete Diaries, ed. by R. Patai, 5 (1960), 
index; Molcho, in: Haolam, 33 (1946), 16-18; M.D. Gaon, Yehudei ha- 
Mizrah be-Erez Yisrael be-Avar u-va-Hoveh, 2 (1938), 172-5. 


[Getzel Kressel] 


BARUCH, REST OF THE WORDS OF, apocryphal book, 
also called Paralipomena Jeremiae (Chronicles of Jeremiah) in 
its present form, a Christian reworking of a patently Jewish 
source. It is connected with the wider Baruch and Jeremiah 
literature represented also by the Syriac and Greek Apoca- 
lypses of *Baruch, the Greek Book of *Baruch, the Epistle of 
*Jeremiah, as well as fragments from Qumran Cave 4. 

Its story opens with the destruction of the Temple, which 
is announced by God to Jeremiah. At God’s orders, Jeremiah 
buries the Temple vessels beneath the Temple, where they are 
to remain until the coming of the Messiah. He also enquires 
what is to be done with the slave Abimelech (Ebedmelech 
of Jer. 38, and one Armenian recension) and is instructed to 
send him to Agrippa’s vineyard where he would be hidden 
until the return from exile. Jeremiah was to go with the exiles 
of Babylon (cf. Jer. 43, but see SOR 26), while Baruch was to 
remain in Jerusalem. 

The role played by Abimelech is unique to this book. He 
arrives in Agrippa’s vineyard to pick some figs and, it being 
midday, lies down to rest and awakens only after 66 years. He 
examines his figs and finds them fresh. Going to Jerusalem, he 
does not recognize the city and, in his confusion, accosts an 
old man who tells him of what has happened while he slept. He 
is led to Baruch by an angel and they rejoice over the miracle of 
the figs in which they see a sign of redemption. Baruch prays 
for guidance in sending a letter to Jeremiah and the follow- 
ing morning a miraculous eagle appears and carries Baruch’s 
letter and some of the figs to Jeremiah. To prove its genuine- 
ness, the eagle alights on the body of a dead man and he is 
restored to life. Jeremiah then reads the letter to the people 
in Babylon; they repent and weep, and the exiles set forth for 
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Jerusalem. Before they depart, however, Jeremiah examines 
them to ensure that there are no uncircumcised among them 
and none married to foreign women. Those who are thus dis- 
qualified desire to return to Babylon, but are not permitted to 
do so by the Babylonians, and so they build themselves the city 
of Samaria. The story concludes with the offering of sacrifices 
in Jerusalem and Jeremiah’s death in the Temple. The sequel 
is Christian and, as generally agreed, not part of the original 
work. This story is extant in Greek, various Slavonic, Ethiopic, 
Coptic (P. Morgan Ms. 601), and three different Armenian 
recensions. The problem of textual history and the relation- 
ship between the various text forms have not been adequately 
studied. Klausner (Irv, s.v.) defends the primacy of the Ethi- 
opic but, like most previous students of the work, he was not 
familiar with the Armenian recensions. The Jewish nature of 
the original is apparent from many distinctive features. Thus 
the approval of sacrifice, the rejection of foreign women, and 
the attitude to circumcision, to mention the most prominent, 
clearly disprove the theory of a Christian original. 

It is probable that the book was composed after the de- 
struction of the Second Temple, and some would even suggest 
that the hatred displayed toward the Samaritans indicates a 
date in the reign of the emperor Hadrian. It depends at many 
points on the Syriac Apocalypse of *Baruch. Recent studies 
have emphasized the prominence of Jewish religious ideas and 
terminology in this work. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Dillmann, Chrestomathia Aethiopica 
(1866), 1-15; J.R. Harris, The Rest of the Words of Baruch (1889); J. 
Issaverdens, Uncanonical Writings of the Old Testament (1900); E. 
Kautzsch, Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen des Alten Testaments, 
2 (1900), 402ff; DBI, suppl. 1 (1928), 454f. (incl. bibl.); J. Klausner, 
Mehkarim Hadashim u-Mekorot Attikim (1957), 90-117; J. Licht, in: 
Bar Ilan, Sefer ha-Shanah, 1 (1963), 66-80; G. Delling, Juedische Lehre 
und Froemmigkeit in den Paralipomena Jeremiae (1967); W. Baars, in: 


VT, 17 (1967), 487 ff. 
[Michael E. Stone] 


BARUCH BEN DAVID YAVAN (18* cent.), *Court Jew of 
the Polish king August 111, financier of his minister Count 
Bruehl. He was a leader in the *Council of Four Lands and 
as *shtadlan for the Council used his influence at court for 
furthering Jewish causes. Baruch received a talmudic educa- 
tion under R. Jacob Joshua *Falk and knew several languages. 
He was prominent in combating the remnants of *Shabbate- 
anism and the *Frankists. In the controversy over Jonathan 
*Eybeschuetz’ adherence to Shabbateanism he upheld Jacob 
*Emden (who was related to him by their children’s marriage) 
in his condemnation of Eybeschuetz. Baruch did not hesi- 
tate to effect the removal of Hayyim b. Abraham, an adher- 
ent of Eybeschuetz, from his post of rabbi of Lublin and his 
imprisonment in 1751. Baruch took a leading role in Jewish 
diplomatic efforts to counter the Frankists. When the dispu- 
tation between the talmudists and Frankists became in 1757 
the occasion for an ecclesiastical order to burn the Talmud, 
Baruch, aided by the shtadlan Mordecai Merkil, sought the 
help of Count Bruehl. He obtained access to the papal nuncio 
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and succeeded in saving many talmudic works. Baruch also 
persuaded Count Bruehl to use his influence at the papal cu- 
ria to thwart the *blood libel instigated by Frank. In 1764 he 
frustrated Frank’s intrigues with Russia, using his connections 
with the Russian nobility to convince the synodal authorities 
of the Russian Orthodox Church that Frank’s application for 
acceptance into their faith was insincere. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Graetz, Frank und die Frankisten (1868); 
A. Kraushar, Frank i Frankisci (1895); M. Balaban, Le-Toledot ha- 
Tenuah ha-Frankit (1934). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Halpern, Pinkas, 


361 (Barukh me-Erez Yavan). 
[Nathan Michael Gelber] 


BARUCH BEN ISAAC OF ALEPPO (c. 1050-c. 1125), 
scholar. Baruch appears to have been born in Spain, where 
he studied together with his younger kinsman *Baruch b. 
Samuel of Aleppo. From there he went to Aleppo where he 
was the head of a large yeshivah. From 1085 his signature ap- 
pears on various documents, among them a letter of recom- 
mendation on behalf of Obadiah the Proselyte of Normandy. 
He wrote a commentary on the order Kodashim, of the Baby- 
lonian Talmud, which was highly recommended by *Joseph 
Rosh ha-Seder, who considered it equal to the commentaries 
of *Hananel b. Hushiel on the orders Moed, Nashim, and Ne- 
zikin and of *Isaac b. Melchizedek on Zera’im and Tohorot. He 
also wrote commentaries on other tractates, including Shabbat 
(quoted by Isaiah di Trani in his commentary on this tractate) 
and Bava Mezia (see Ginzei Kedem, 5 (1934), 131-4). S. Assaf 
was of the opinion that the commentary on tractate Zevahim 
(Jerusalem, 1942), attributed to Hananel, was by Baruch, but 
this identification does not appear to be correct. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mann, in: Ha-Tekufah, 24 (1928), 337, 352-45 
Epstein, in: Tarbiz, 16 (1944/45), 49-53; Assaf, ibid., 19 (1947/48), 


105-8. 
[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


BARUCH BEN ISAAC OF REGENSBURG (second half of 
12th century), talmudic scholar. He was a member of the bet 
din of Regensburg, together with *Isaac b. Jacob Ha-Lavan of 
Prague, Abraham ben Moses of Regensburg, and *Judah he- 
Hasid b. Samuel (Sefer Hasidim, ed. by J. Wistinetzki (19247), 
390). Baruch was one of the teachers of *Abraham b. Azriel, 
the author of Arugat ha-Bosem. There is record of a question 
addressed to Baruch and his two fellow judges by R. *Joel 
ben Isaac ha-Levi (Sefer Ravyah, no. 1031). Baruch engaged 
in disputations with his older contemporary *Eliezer b. Na- 
than of Mainz, who esteemed him highly, and with *Isaac b. 
Samuel ha-Zaken of Dampierre. Some scholars have incor- 
rectly identified him with *Baruch b. Isaac of Worms, author 
of the Sefer ha-Terumah. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Gross, in: MGWJ, 34 (1885), 558-60; idem, 
in: ZHB, 11 (1907), 179; J. Wellesz, in: MGwy, 48 (1904), 442; V. Ap- 
towitzer Mavo le-Sefer Ravyah (1938), 174, 326-9; Urbach, Tosafot, 
286ff., 299, 334; idem, Arugat ha-Bosem (1963), index; idem, in: Tar- 
biz, 10 (1938/39), 86ff. 

[Moshe Nahum Zobel] 
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BARUCH BEN ISAAC OF WORMS (late 12*-early 13 cen- 
tury), German tosafist. Although Baruch lived in Worms, he 
probably came from France and is sometimes referred to as 
Ha-Zarefati (“the Frenchman’). Baruch was a pupil of *Isaac 
b. Samuel the Elder of Dampierre, and after his teacher’s death, 
spent a considerable amount of time in France with Judah 
of Paris. Baruch immigrated to Erez Israel (12372). It seems 
certain that he is not to be identified with *Baruch b. Isaac 
of Regensburg. 

He is renowned as the author of Sefer ha-Terumah (writ- 
ten shortly before 1202; first published Venice, 1523), which 
comprises a summary of the established halakhot on several 
subjects, including the laws pertaining to Erez Israel, com- 
bined and arranged according to the chapters of the relevant 
tractates of the Talmud. The whole work reflects the teach- 
ings of Isaac b. Samuel. In it Baruch mentions *Samuel b. Meir 
(Rashbam) and “Isaac b. Meir, as well as statements of Rabbi 
Jacob *Tam and his pupils; however, very few German scholars 
are referred to. By virtue of its wealth of material and its terse, 
easy style, well adapted to its purpose of leading, through dis- 
cussion, to the practical halakhah, the book spread through 
France, Germany, Italy, and Spain, and was widely quoted by 
many later authorities among them, *Eliezer of Worms, *Isaac 
b. Moses Or Zarua, *Moses b. Jacob of Coucy, Zedekiah *Anav, 
*Aaron b. Jacob of Lunel, and *Nahmanides. Entire halakhic 
passages from the work were inserted by copyists into the 
*Mahzor Vitry. Numerous manuscripts of Sefer ha-Terumah 
and some manuscripts of an anonymous abridgment are ex- 
tant. Baruch also wrote tosafot to several tractates of the Tal- 
mud, but only those on Zevahim have been preserved and they 
are printed in the standard editions of the Talmud. A. Epstein 
held that the anonymous commentary on Tamid attributed to 
Abraham b. David (Prague, 1725) should be ascribed to Ba- 
ruch, but - despite a measure of similarity between the com- 
mentary and a number of quotations in Baruch’s name which 
are known - this is unlikely. E.E. Urbach has maintained that 
the commentary on the Sifra ascribed to Abraham b. David 
was written by Baruch, but this too is uncertain. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Epstein, Das talmudische Lexikon “Yihusei 
Tanna’im ve-Amora’im” (1895); Urbach, Tosafot, 263, 286-99, 511-2; 
V. Aptowitzer, Mavo le-Sefer Ravyah (1938), 327-8. 

[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


BARUCH BEN JEHIEL OF MEDZIBEZH (1757-1810), 
hasidic zaddik; grandson of *Israel b. Eliezer the Baal Shem 
Tov, the founder of modern *Hasidism. Baruch, who stud- 
ied under Phinehas Shapira of Korets, officiated from 1780 as 
rabbi in Tulchin, but encountered opposition and returned 
to Medzibezh in 1788. He attributed great importance to his 
descent and regarded himself as the heir to the Baal Shem 
Tov’s leadership. He held that the zaddik could save and lead 
the whole world; the duty of the common man was only “to 
destroy the evil impulses and abandon his desires.” Regard- 
ing himself as the leader of Hasidism by hereditary right, he 
held “court” in Medzibezh in a highly autocratic and luxuri- 
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BARUCH BEN SAMUEL 


ous fashion, though preaching asceticism to others. He kept 
a “court jester,’ Hershele Ostropoler. His behavior aroused 
opposition from other hasidic leaders. In 1808 he met Sh- 
neur Zalman of Lyady in an effort to settle their differences. 
Baruch attached mystical importance to the custom prac- 
ticed by Hasidim of giving presents to the rabbis (pidyonot). 
He encouraged Hasidim to immigrate to Erez Israel. He took 
part in the assembly of hasidic rabbis at Berdichev (1802-03) 
that discussed the government's prohibition of Jewish settle- 
ment in the villages among other matters. His writings include 
Amarot Tehorot (1865; first published in his brother’s (*Moses 
Hayyim Ephraim) Degel Mahaneh Ephraim, Zhitomir, 1850) 
and Buzina di-Nehora (1880). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Bodek, Seder ha-Dorot he-Hadash (186s), 
23; Horodezky, Hasidut, 3 (1953*), 12-17; Dubnow, Hasidut, 1 (1930), 
205-8; M. Buber, Tales of the Hasidim, 1 (1947), 87-97; M.E. Gutman, 
Mi-Gibborei ha-Hasidut, 3 (1928). 
[Nachum Arieli] 


BARUCH BEN SAMUEL (d. 1834), adventurer and physi- 
cian. Baruch was born in Pinsk and emigrated to Safed in 1819. 
The reports of a messenger who traveled from Safed to Yemen 
and back in 1825 gave rise to wondrous tales about a Jew from 
the tribe of Dan whom he allegedly met in Yemen and of sto- 
ries about the “Sons of Moses” and the Ten Tribes. The com- 
munity of Safed decided to send a messenger to these remote 
Jews to come to the aid of their brethren in Palestine. They 
chose Baruch who, in their opinion, possessed the qualities 
necessary for such a bold undertaking. They gave him a letter 
addressed to the Ten Tribes and made him swear to devote 
himself wholly to this task. 

Baruch started his journey in 1831. His travels took him 
to Damascus, Aleppo, Kurdistan, Mesopotamia, Baghdad, 
Basra, Bushire, Muscat, and Aden. Toward the end of 1833 
Baruch reached Yemen. ‘The rabbis of Sana received him cor- 
dially and one of the members of the community (dayyan Mari 
Yihye al-Abyat) accompanied him to Haydan at the northern 
extremity of Yemen, where, according to the rumor, the tribe 
of Dan lived. Baruch and his companion made their way into 
the desert where they met a shepherd, who appeared to them 
like a Danite. They gave him the letter and he promised to 
deliver the answer to them in Haydan. Then Baruch and his 
companion hurried back to San‘a for the autumn Holidays. 
The Jews of Haydan promised to forward the anticipated an- 
swer to Sarva, but it never came. 

When Baruch returned to Sarva, he offered to cure the 
sickly imam of Yemen, al-Mahdi. He hoped thereby to enlist 
the imam’s aid in the completion of his mission. After his re- 
covery, the imam appointed Baruch his court physician. Ba- 
ruch began to behave haughtily toward the Muslims, and thus 
aroused their enmity and jealousy. In 1834 Ibrahim Pasha of 
Egypt attacked Yemen and captured Mocha. Baruch assured 
the imam that if he would give him an army, he would drive 
out the conqueror on condition that afterward he himself be 
appointed the ruler of that city. This proposal served Baruch’s 
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BARUCH BEN SAMUEL OF ALEPPO 


enemies as a pretext for charging him with spying for Egypt. 
The imam believed this false accusation and in February 1834, 
during his daily walk in the garden with Baruch, the imam 
shot his physician. The dying Baruch predicted that the Imam 
and his family would lose their kingdom. His prediction came 
true in less than a year. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Saphir, Even Sappir, 1 (1866), 83-86; E. 
Brauer, Ethnologie der jemenitischen Juden (1934), 42-44; Yaari, 


Sheluhei, 147 ff. 
[Yehuda Ratzaby] 


BARUCH BEN SAMUEL OF ALEPPO (also called Baruch 
of Greece, or the Sephardi; 1070/80-1130/40), talmudic com- 
mentator. It is surmised that he was either from southern Italy 
or Spain. He immigrated to Erez Israel and then to Aleppo, 
from where he sent questions to Samuel b. Ali, head of the 
Baghdad yeshivah. His commentaries are frequently quoted 
by the scholars of Germany, Italy, Provence, and Spain, among 
them *Isaac b. Moses of Vienna, author of Or Zarua and *Isa- 
iah b. Mali di Trani. He is mostly quoted by Zechariah *Agh- 
mati in his commentary on Bava Kamma, Bava Mezia and 
Bava Batra. Baruch relied mainly on *Hananel’s commen- 
tary and Perushei Magenza (Mainz) attributed to *Gershom 
b. Judah. He followed the method of giving a precis of the 
talmudic text and interweaving his own commentary. Like 
*Nissim b. Jacob and Hananel b. Hushiel he referred to the 
talmudic sources, Sifra, Sifrei, and Tosefta, and was meticu- 
lous with regard to variant readings. He also wrote Hibbur 
Tohorot, which is mentioned by Isaiah di Trani, and a book 
of halakhic decisions. Only his commentary to Horayot has 
survived and is printed in the Romm editions of the Talmud, 
although erroneously ascribed to Hananel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Assaf, in: Tarbiz, 1 no. 1 (1930), 126; Ep- 
stein, ibid., 1 no. 4 (1930), 27-62; 16 (1944/45), 49-53. 


[Josef Horovitz] 


BARUCH BEN SAMUEL OF MAINZ (c. 1150-1221), scholar 
and paytan. Baruch was a pupil of Moses b. Solomon ha- 
Kohen, whom he succeeded as a member of the bet din of 
Mainz. There is no basis for Aptowitzer’s statement that a dis- 
pute for the position between him and his kinsman, *Eliezer b. 
Samuel of Metz, took place. Baruch also studied under *Judah 
b. Kalonymus b. Meir of Speyer, and possibly *Ephraim b. 
Isaac of Regensburg. He was in halakhic correspondence with 
many contemporary scholars, including *Judah he-Hasid. 
Baruch is best known for his Sefer ha-Hokhmah, a com- 
prehensive work (now lost) covering the subject matter of 
Nashim and Nezikin, as well as the laws of Issur ve-Hetter; it 
also included his responsa. The work was still extant in the 16 
century when Solomon *Luria and Bezalel *Ashkenazi used it. 
It is extensively quoted by the rishonim, particularly by *Mor- 
decai b. Hillel and by *Meir b. Baruch of Rothenburg, some- 
times being referred to as “The Book of Baruch of Mainz.’ 
Baruch is not mentioned at all by name in tosafot, although 
some ascribe to him the authorship of the printed tosafot to 
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Sotah. Of Baruch’s piyyutim, 33 of which have been preserved 
(published by Habermann - see bibl.), some deal with the per- 
secutions in *Blois (1171), *Speyer and *Boppard (1196), and 
Wuerzburg (before 1221), and are a valuable historical source. 
One piyyut is devoted to the talmudic discussion “ilan de-Ulla” 
(“the tree of Ulla,” BB 26b-27a), a rare phenomenon in piyyut. 
These piyyutim, some of which are rhymed, excel in their vari- 
ety and their style — biblical language being interspersed with 
the language of rabbinical and early mystical literature. Ba- 
ruch revised a number of his piyyutim in order to bring them 
up to date, as in the selihot, Be-Terem Noledu Harim and Be- 
Terem Harve-Givah. Highly popular among congregants, his 
selihot were affectionately termed “berukhah,” “mevorekhet,” 
and “mevorakh” (“blessed;’ a play on words from his name). 
His son, R. SAMUEL OF BAMBERG, the teacher of R. *Meir b. 
Baruch of Rothenburg, was also noted as an halakhic scholar 
and as a paytan. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Urbach, Tosafot, 134-6, 352-4; Habermann, 
in: YMHSI, 6 (1945), 47ff.; Epstein, in: Tarbiz, 12 (1940/41), 190-6; 
idem, in: MGWJ, 83 (1939, 19637), 346-55; Davidson, Ozar 4 (1933), 
373; Germ Jud, 1 (1934), 201; V. Aptowitzer (ed.), Mavo le-Sefer Rayyah 
(1938), 313-4, 329-30. 
[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


BARUCH (BEN ABRAHAM) OF KOSOV (c. 1725/30-1795), 
kabbalist. He was a disciple of *Menahem Mendel of Vitebsk 
and also studied with *Menahem Mendel of Przemyslany for a 
short while. Baruch became Maggid in Kosov. In his sermons 
he tried to make the kabbalist doctrine, as taught mainly by 
Isaac *Luria and Hayyim *Vital, easily comprehensible by the 
use of explanatory metaphors. According to Baruch, Luria was 
the highest authority on Kabbalah. Therefore, he advised all 
who wished to study the *Zohar, first to read Luria and Vital. 
Baruch interpreted (as did Joseph *Ergas) Luria’s doctrine of 
“zimzum” (ie., God's self-willed withdrawal), as a metaphor 
and not as an actual fact. On this point he argued against 
the realistic interpretation of Immanuel Hai *Ricchi. Baruch 
taught that the true life of every material entity was condi- 
tioned by its spiritual aspect. He therefore contended that full 
surrender and complete attachment to God was possible be- 
cause this was an intellectual discipline originating in a love 
which knows no limits. He maintained that it was possible 
to attain a concept of things, first through the senses, then 
on a higher level, through the imagination, and finally, at the 
highest stage, through wisdom. It was only through wisdom 
that one could perceive the spiritual quality inherent in every 
material being. Only wisdom had the capacity to feel the pain 
which the soul inevitably felt when man committed a sin. Ba- 
ruch conceded that the questions of predestination and free 
will were so difficult as to be unanswerable. Nevertheless he 
believed in both, and counseled unconditional belief in them 
(Ammud ha-Avodah, 54-55, 107; Yesod ha-Emmunah, 76-99). 
Baruch was totally and aggressively against the followers of 
*Shabbetai Zevi and Jacob *Frank. In 1760 his antagonism to 
the latter apparently motivated him to begin writing the above 
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books with the aim of refuting the anthropomorphism applied 
by Frankists to the basic concepts of Kabbalah. From 1761 he 
had started to collect from learned authorities their written 
commentaries on the manuscripts of his books. However, it 
was only in 1854 that they were actually printed in Czernow- 
itz: (1) Yesod ha-Emunah, on the Pentateuch and miscellanies; 
(2) Ammud ha-Avodah, on the basic questions of Kabbalah, 
including “a lengthy introduction to explain the essence of 
the spiritual entities.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Yaari, Mehkerei Sefer (1958), 453-4; I. 
Tishby, in: Zion, 32 (1967), 24-29. 
[Samuel Abba Horodezky] 


BARUH, BORA (1901-1941), Yugoslav painter. After study- 
ing law, he devoted himself to painting, moving to Paris in 
1938. On returning to Belgrade in 1941, he joined the parti- 
san movement in Serbia but was captured and executed. He 
painted landscapes, portraits, and Spanish Civil War scenes, 
mainly in oils. 


BARUK, HENRI (1897-1999), French psychiatrist. In 1931 
he was appointed chief physician at the Charenton mental 
institution, and in 1946 became professor at the Sorbonne. 
His early scientific studies concentrated on psychiatric disor- 
ders caused by tumors on the brain. He succeeded in creat- 
ing, by artificial means, aggression psychoses in animals. This 
led him to study the connections between psychiatric illness 
and defective moral awareness in human beings, and he sub- 
sequently displayed a tendency to extend psychiatry into the 
area of general anthropology. In 1957 he became chairman 
of the French Neurological Society. Baruk compared biblical 
medicine with that of Greece and wrote studies on religious 
belief and medical ethics. He opposed scientific experiments 
on the human body and all methods of psychiatric treatment 
which suppress or diminish the personality. Deeply linked 
to Jewish tradition and texts, Baruk was active in Jewish af- 
fairs in France, as chairman of the Society for the History of 
Hebrew Medicine in Paris and of the French Friends of the 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem. His works include Hebraic 
Civilization and the Science of Man, 1961 (originally a lecture 
in Edinburgh in 1960); Le Test Tzedek, le jugement moral et la 
délinquance (1950); Psychiatrie morale, expérimentale, indivi- 
duelle et sociale; Psychoses et neuroses (1965); La Psychanalyse 
devant la médecine et l’idolatrie (1978); La Psychiatrie et la crise 
morale du monde daujourd’hui (1983); and La Bible hébraique 
devant la crise morale du monde daujourd hui (1987). He also 
published his memoirs: Des hommes comme nous,mémoires 
d'un neuropsychiatre (1975; Patients are People Like Us: The Ex- 
periences of Half a Century in Neuropsychiatry, 1977). 


[Joshua O. Leibowitz / Dror Franck Sullaper (2"¢ ed.)] 


BARUKH (Heb. 7373), initial word of the *berakhah pattern 
of prayer. Barukh is conventionally translated “blessed,” but 
the etymology is disputed. The root (772) seems to have meant 
originally “bend (or fall) upon the knees (berekh = knee)” in 
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prayerful obeisance (Ps. 95:6; Isa. 45:23). Cassuto maintains, 
however, that it meant originally “bestow a gift” (Gen. 24:1, 
353 33:11, et al.). Barukh is a homonym expressing a recipro- 
cal relationship: man can address God as barukh by express- 
ing feelings of thanksgiving, reverence, love, and praise, while 
he is barukh by God who bestows His material and spiritual 
gifts. The person upon whom the divine blessing rests is called 
berukh Adonai, “blessed of the Lord” (Gen. 24:31, 26:29). Ba- 
rukh Adonai, in the sense of man blessing God, occurs 24 
times in the Bible. 

The pattern barukh Attah Adonai (“blessed art Thou, 
Lord”) occurs only twice in biblical literature (Ps. 119:12; 
1 Chron. 29:10). This second person form attained currency 
no earlier than about the fourth century B.c.£. There is, how- 
ever, no substantive difference between the second and third 
person forms. As applied to God “blessed” is identical with 
“praised” and the formula of blessing viz. benediction is, in 
fact, one of praise. 

The prototype of the classical berakhah is to be found 
in the biblical formula, barukh Adonai... asher... (e.g., Gen. 
24:27; Ex. 18:10), in which he who has experienced the marvel- 
ous or miraculous expresses adoration and awe. This pattern 
persisted for centuries and was eventually adapted for litur- 
gical use as the Jew’s response to “the miracles of every day.’ 
But the insertion of the pronoun Attah (“Thou”) was slow in 
gaining exclusive acceptance. Some of the variant forms of the 
berakhah persisted until the third century c.£. when the stan- 
dard pattern was fully established (Ber. 4ob). In third-century 
Babylonia, Rav and Samuel were still debating whether Attah 
was required in the formula (TJ, Ber. 9:1, 12d). Rav’s pattern, 
barukh Attah Adonai, became the standard opening phrase; 
but the old biblical formula in which barukh (Attah) Adonai 
was followed by the characteristic phrase, asher (“who,’ i.e., 
“performed some beneficent act”) remained in use. This jux- 
taposition of direct address to God and a sequel in the third 
person created a syntactical paradox which has exercised 
commentators and theologians down to the present. Many 
commentators explain the juxtaposition of second and third 
person homiletically as indicating both God’s nearness and 
transcendence. The second person address is referred to in 
traditional sources as nigleh (“revealed”) and the third person 
as nistar (“hidden”). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Blank, in: HUCA, 32 (1961), 87-90; Bam- 
berger, in: Judaism, 5 (1956), 167-8; M. Kadushin, The Rabbinic Mind 
(19657), 266-70 (theological aspect); J. Heinemann, Ha-Tefillah bi- 
Tekufat ha-Tanna’im re-ha-Amora’im (19667), 29-77 (textual criti- 
cism). 


[Herman Kieval] 


BARUKH SHE-AMAR (Heb. 7x¥ 7173; “Blessed be He who 
spoke”), benediction opening the section of *Shaharit called 
“passages of song,’ i.e., the morning psalms (Pesukei de-Zimra 
or Zemirot). In the Ashkenazi rite the benediction is placed at 
the beginning of the whole section, while in the Sephardi and 
other rites some verses and psalms are recited before Barukh 
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BARUKH SHEM KEVOD MALKHUTO LE-OLAM VA-ED 


she-Amar. In the original Sephardi prayer books (Leghorn, 
Amsterdam, and Vienna) there is a longer version, with ad- 
ditions for Sabbath. In the Eastern Sephardi rites - accord- 
ing to the Kabbalah - there is a shorter version of 87 words, 
which is similar to the Ashkenazi rite with slight variations. 
In its present form it is a combination of two separate prayers 
of which only the second part can be considered a benedic- 
tion. The first part is a hymn praising God, the Creator and 
Redeemer. In spite of numerous variations and later accre- 
tions, the prayer may be of talmudic origin. It is first men- 
tioned by Moses Gaon (c. 820) and is found in the prayer 
book of Amram Gaon (also ninth century), where the prayer 
is introduced as follows: “When Jews enter the synagogue to 
pray, the hazzan of the congregation rises and begins...” Na- 
than ha-Bavli reports a century later that at the ceremony of 
the installation of the exilarch Barukh she-Amar was sung an- 
tiphonally, and hence some scholars have suggested that the 
response Barukh Hu (“blessed be He”), was repeated as a re- 
frain after every clause, and not only for the first one as in the 
present text. According to Saadiah’s Siddur it was recited only 
on Sabbaths. The style of the hymn is midrashic and most of 
the phrases used are found in various passages of Talmud and 
Midrash (see S. Baer, Siddur (1868), 58). Eleazer b. Judah of 
Worms of the 12*»-13' centuries, quoting from the Heikhalot 
texts of the early mystics, refers to the esoteric significance of 
the 87 words contained in Barukh she-Amar (at least in the 
Ashkenazi rite (Rokeah 320)); the extant texts of the Heikha- 
lot do not, however, have this passage. D. *Hoffmann has in- 
terpreted the first part of the prayer as an exposition of the 
various meanings of the Tetragrammaton. In Prague a Barukh 
she-Amar Society was active from the 16 century until World 
War 11. The members rose early in order to be in the synagogue 
before the reciting of Barukh she-Amar. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abrahams, Companion, 31ff.; Elbogen, Got- 
tesdienst, 82f.; Idelsohn, Liturgy, 80f.; D. Hoffmann, Das Buch Le- 
viticus, 1 (1905), 95 ff. 


BARUKH SHEM KEVOD MALKHUTO LE-OLAM 
VA-ED (Heb. 1Y1 0719? 1n199 Ti22 OW 73; “Blessed be His 
name, whose glorious kingdom is forever and ever” (Singer, 
Prayer, and Union Prayer Book) or “Blessed be His glorious 
kingdom for ever and ever” (Rabbinical Assembly Prayer- 
book)), a doxology of ancient origin, based upon Nehemiah 
9:5, “Stand up and bless the Lord your God from everlasting to 
everlasting; and let them say: Blessed be Thy glorious Name, 
that is exalted above all blessing and praise.” Talmudic sources 
state that in the Temple it was not customary to respond 
“Amen” after blessings pronounced by the priests (Tosef., Ber. 
7:22), but rather the aforesaid Barukh Shem Kevod Malkhuto 
le-Olam va-Ed. This was also the custom after the high priest 
pronounced the Holy Name (the Tetragrammaton) in his 
public confessions on the Day of Atonement (Yoma 35b, 39a, 
66a; Ta’an. 16b; Tosef., Ta’an. 1:12; Sif. Deut. 306; see *Avodah). 
This formula is pronounced in the daily prayers after the first 
verse of the Shema before continuing with the verses of Deu- 
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teronomy 6:4-9. In the Orthodox ritual, however, this formula 
is pronounced in a whisper, either because it is not biblical as 
is the rest of the Shema (Pes. 56a; Gen. R. 98:3) or because it 
is recited by the angels in heaven, corresponding to the peo- 
ple of Israel’s reciting of the Shema (Deut. R. 2:36). It has also 
been suggested that precisely because the phrase was recited 
aloud in the Temple (Ta’an. 16b), it should be whispered after 
its destruction. For the second reason, this doxology is pro- 
nounced aloud in Orthodox synagogues only on the Day of 
Atonement, since on this day “Israel is as pure as the angels” 
(Deut. R. 2:36). Another explanation for uttering this formula 
in a whisper is that martyrs used to pronounce the Shema as 
they met their death while their relatives, out of fear of the 
oppressors, responded quietly. But on the Day of Atonement, 
when all are ready for martyrdom, it is pronounced aloud (see 
M.A. Mirkin’s commentary to Deut. R. 98:3). In the Ashkenazi 
rite, at the close of the Ne’ilah service on the Day of Atone- 
ment, this formula is pronounced aloud three times as a sol- 
emn affirmation of the Jewish faith and in anticipation of the 
day when this belief will be realized by all mankind. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Heinemann, Ha-Tefillah bi-Tekufat ha- 
Tanna’im ve-ha-Amora’im (19667), 79, 84; E. Munk, World of Prayer 
(1961), 114; Werner, in: HUCA, 19 (1945-46), 282-9. 


BARUKH SHE-PETARANI (Heb. *110BW 4773; “Blessed be 
He who has relieved me,” i-e., from the responsibility for my 
son’s conduct), benediction pronounced by the father at his 
sons *bar mitzvah (see: Isserles, to Sh. Ar., OH 225:1; Maim. 
Yad, Teshuvah, 6:1). This benediction is based upon the Mi- 
drash: R. Eleazar said, “A man is bound to occupy himself with 
his son until the age of 13, thereafter he should say: Blessed 
be He who has released me from the responsibility (literally 
‘punishment’) for my son’s conduct” (Gen. R. 63:10), because 
from now on the boy assumed responsibility for his actions 
as a member of the community. At bar mitzvah ceremonies 
in Reform congregations, the She-Heheyanu blessing has been 
substituted for Barukh she-Petarani since they objected to the 
idea that parents are accountable for the religious transgres- 
sions of their offspring. In Yiddish barukh she-petarani be- 
came a familiar expression after getting rid of any annoying 
thing or person. 


BAR-YEHUDAH (Idelson), ISRAEL (1895-1965), Israeli 
labor leader, born in Konotop, Ukraine. He studied mining 
engineering and joined the Ze’irei Zion movement. After he 
became secretary of its left wing (Ziyyonim Sozialistim) in 
1921, he was arrested by the Soviet authorities and exiled to the 
Arctic region. Released in 1923, Bar-Yehudah left for Berlin. 
There he served, with Berl *Locker, as secretary of the World 
Union of *Po’alei Zion. In 1926, upon settling in Palestine, he 
became secretary of the Petah Tikvah Workers’ Council and 
was imprisoned for leading a picket group that demanded the 
introduction of Jewish labor in the local citrus groves. After 
joining kibbutz *Yagur in 1930, he became a leading mem- 
ber of Ha-Kibbutz ha-Me’uhad, mainly as coordinator of its 
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defense committee. As a member of the *Mapai faction, Bar- 
Yehudah was active in the central institutions of the *His- 
tadrut, the yishuv, and the Zionist organizations. When Mapai 
split, in 1944, he joined *Ahdut ha-Avodah and became one 
of its leaders and later a member of its Knesset faction. Dur- 
ing his term as minister of interior (1955-59) the question of 
“Who is a Jew” according to Israel law became a public issue 
in connection with identity-card registration. From 1962 until 
his death Bar-Yehudah served as minister of transport. Dur- 
ing 1960-62 he was his party’s secretary-general. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Lazar, Rashim be-Yisrael, 1 (1953), 
107-11. 
[Abraham Aharoni] 


BARYLKO, JAIME (1936-2003), Argentine educator and 
writer. Barylko was born in Buenos Aires and graduated from 
the Teachers Seminary in Moisesville. He taught in Jewish 
schools in the provinces of Argentina as well as in Buenos 
Aires. He directed the Rambam secondary school and, later, 
the Vaad Hachinuch Hamercazi (Central Council of Jewish 
Education). After obtaining a Ph.D. in philosophy from La 
Plata University, Barylko was appointed professor in various 
Argentine universities and dean of humanities in the private 
Maimonides University in Buenos Aires. He wrote a large 
number of books on Judaism, philosophy, psychology, and 
pedagogy, among them: El aprendizaje de la libertad (1982), 
De Adan al mesias (1989), Usos y costumbres del pueblo judio 
(1991), El miedo a los hijos (1992), Los hijos y los limites (1993), 
Cabala de la luz (1994), Sabiduria de la vida (1995), Educar en 
valores (1997), Etica para argentinos (1998), El significado del 
sufrimiento (2000), El hombre que esta solo y no espera (2002), 
Como ser persona en tiempos de crisis (2002), Jacob, drama y 
esencia (2002), La revolucion educativa (2002), La Filosofia, 
una invitacion a pensar (2003), Reflexiones filoséficas: Los 
multiples caminos hacia la verdad (2003). He also lectured for 
Jewish and non-Jewish organizations and frequently appeared 
on radio and television. 

[Efraim Zadoff (2™ ed.)] 


BAR-YOSEF, OFER (1937- ), Israeli prehistorian of the 
southern Levant. Born in Jerusalem, Bar- Yosef undertook at 
the age of 18 his compulsory service with the Israel Defense 
Forces, and afterwards in 1960 began his studies at the Insti- 
tute of Archaeology in the Hebrew University, concentrating 
primarily on prehistoric archaeology, which eventually led to 
his writing a Ph.D. (1966-70) on the Epi-Palaeolithic cultures 
of Palestine under the supervision of Moshe *Stekelis. Dur- 
ing the 1970s Bar- Yosef taught at the Hebrew University, serv- 
ing as associate professor between 1973 and 1979 and then as 
professor from 1979, influencing a generation of students of 
prehistoric archaeology in Israel. 

Having first excavated with Stekelis at the Natufian and 
Neolithic site of Nahal Oren in 1959-60, Bar- Yosef went on 
to participate in two other major projects associated with 
Stekelis at the important sites of Ubeidiya (1960-66) and Ein 
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BAR-YOSEF, YEHOSHUA 


Gev I (1963-64). From the 1960s onwards Bar-Yosef directed 
numerous projects of field research, notably at Hayonim Cave 
in western Galilee, at Ubeidiya, in various parts of Sinai (in- 
cluding Gebel Maghara, Ain Hudeirah, and Kadesh Barnea), 
at the Qafzeh Cave at El-Wad Terrace and the Kebara Cave 
on Mount Carmel, and at the Neolithic site of Netiv Hagdud 
in the Lower Jordan Valley. Side by side with his continued 
excavations at Hayonim Cave in the 1990s and early 2000s, 
Bar- Yosef actively participated in excavations and researched 
materials from sites situated in different parts of the world: 
Turkey (Karain and Okuzini Caves, Mezraa Tleilat), China 
(sampling of the Zhoukoudian site, Yuchanyan Cave), Repub- 
lic of Georgia (Dzudzuana Cave, Kotia’s Klde), and the Czech 
Republic (Stranska Skala). 

Bar-Yosef has numerous publications to his credit: 15 
books and monographs and close to 300 research papers. He 
was a co-editor of Geoarchaeology and Eurasian Prehistory and 
served on the advisory board of numerous prestigious inter- 
national scientific journals. 

From 2005 Bar- Yosef was professor of prehistoric archae- 
ology in the Department of Anthropology, Peabody Museum, 
Harvard University. 

[Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


BAR- YOSEF (Zenwirth), YEHOSHUA (1912-1992), Israeli 
novelist and playwright. Bar-Yosef was born in Safed and 
studied in yeshivot in Transylvania and Jerusalem. Bar- Yosef 
realistically describes the world of the old yishuv, the pre- 
Zionist Jewish settlers in Erez Israel. His trilogy Ir Kesumah 
(“Enchanted City,’ 1949) is set in Safed. Bar- Yosef views life as 
a constant battle between the spiritual and the temporal, the 
Will to Evil and the Will to Good, the sacred and the profane. 
Bar-Yosef’s plays Be-Simtaot Yerushalayim (“In the Alleys of 
Jerusalem”) and Shomerei ha-Homot (“Guardians of the City 
Walls”) were produced at the Ohel Theater. While his early 
work is graphically realistic, he later showed a tendency to 
symbolism. Recipient of the Bialik Prize (1984), his late works 
include the novels Ha-Dag ve-ha-Yonah (“The Fish and the 
Dove,’ 1989), Utopiah be-Kahol Lavan (“Utopia in Blue and 
White,” 1990), and Gevilim u-Besarim (“Parchment and Flesh,” 
1993). Bar-Yosef’s memoirs, Bein Zefat li- Yerushalayim, were 
published in 1972. 

His son YOSEF (1933—_) received an Orthodox education 
and later studied Jewish philosophy, Kabbalah, and English 
literature. He began publishing in 1962 and after the success of 
his play Tura (1963), which dealt with problems of an Oriental 
family’s integration into Israeli society, he continued to focus 
on playwriting. Among his plays, many of which were staged 
in Russia, Poland, Brazil, and Great Britain, are Ha-Pardes 
(“The Orchard,” 1986), Anashim Kashim (“Difficult People? 
1973) and Hagigat Horef (“Winter Feast,” 1992). An English 
translation of “Difficult People” is included in the volume 
Modern Israeli Drama in Translation (edited by M. Taub). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Kremer, Hillufei Mishmarot (1959), 218-22. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Rubinstein, Ha-Nistar ba-Nigleh: Tashti- 
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BARZILAI 


yot Kabbaliyot bi-Yezirot shel Yehoshua Bar- Yosef ve-Yizhak Bashe- 
vis-Singer (1994); idem, Hedvat ha-Hayyim mul Hedvat ha-Mavet 
(1999); G. Shaked, Ha-Sipporet ha-Ivrit, 2 (1983), 338-51; B. Rubinstein, 
Hashpaatam shel Gogol ve-Chekhov al ha-Izuv ha-Komi be-Mahazotav 
shel Yosef Bar- Yosef (1977). 


[Yitzhak Julius Taub / Anat Feinberg (24 ed.)] 


BARZILATI, Italian family. GIUSEPPE (1824-1902), Oriental- 
ist. Born in Gradisca (Goerz), Giuseppe studied at Padua and 
was at one time secretary of the Trieste Jewish community. His 
work on the relations between the Semitic and Indo-Germanic 
languages (1885) won a prize from the Académie Francaise. He 
also translated the Song of Songs and Lamentations into Ital- 
ian verse (1865 and 1867). 

SALVATORE (1860-1939), son of Giuseppe, Italian politi- 
cian, played no part in Jewish life. An ardent supporter of the 
Italian claim to Trieste, at the age of 18 he was found guilty of 
treason against Austria, but was acquitted on appeal after a 
year of imprisonment. Salvatore studied law at Bologna and 
began to practice in 1882, specializing in criminal law. Later 
he became recognized as an eminent legal authority. He was 
foreign editor of La Tribuna of Rome from 1883 to 1891, and 
entered the Chamber of Deputies in 1890 as an extreme left- 
wing republican advocating Italy’s withdrawal from the Tri- 
ple Alliance. His irredentism was so great that he became 
known as “the Deputy from Trieste.” He strongly supported 
Italy’s declaration of war against Germany and Austria in 1915, 
and was later appointed minister for the liberated territories. 
Salvatore was an Italian delegate at the peace conference in 
1919 and became a senator in 1920. Among his writings are 
La criminalita in Italia (1885); La recidiva (1883); and Il nuovo 
Codice Penale (1889). 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Falco, Salvatore Barzilai: un repub- 
blicano moderno tra massoneria e irredentismo (1996). 


BARZILAI (Eisenstadt), YEHOSHUA (1855-1918), leader of 
the Hibbat Zion movement and writer. Barzilai was born in 
Kletsk, Minsk region, Belorussia, to a rabbinical family, and 
from an early age became active in the Hibbat Zion move- 
ment. He first visited Erez Israel in 1887, but a year later re- 
turned to Russia, where he became one of the founders of the 
clandestine *Benei Moshe, which was led by *Ahad Ha-Am 
and became a center of modern spiritual and national thought. 
He was elected deputy member of the Odessa Hovevei Zion 
Committee, which was then the central body for activities on 
behalf of the new settlements in Erez Israel. 

Barzilai returned to Erez Israel in 1890 and was appointed 
secretary of the Executive Committee of Hovevei Zion in Jaffa. 
He was instrumental in the founding of several educational 
and community institutions, wrote numerous articles and re- 
ports on life in the Yishuv in various Hebrew papers in Russia, 
and from 1893 to 1895 edited, jointly with Yehudah Grasovski 
(*Goor) Mikhtavim me-Erez Yisrael (Letters from Erez Israel), 
a bulletin on the life and problems of the Jewish community in 
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Erez Israel. He was also active on behalf of the settlers in their 
disputes with the administration of Baron Rothschild. 

Barzilai joined the Zionist movement and participated 
in the Minsk Conference of Russian Zionists (1902). He was 
among the opponents of the Uganda Plan. From 1904, he was 
an official of the Anglo-Palestine Bank in Jerusalem and was 
one of the founders of the Hebrew Gymnasium in Jerusalem, 
the first modern high school in Erez Israel, and the Beit Ha- 
Am community center of Jerusalem. At the beginning of 
World War 1 he returned to Europe, and after a long illness 
died in Lausanne, Switzerland. His remains were reinterred 
in 1933 on the Mount of Olives. A collection of his writings 
was published in 1912. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tidhar, 1, 150-1; M. Smilansky, Mishpahat 
ha-Adamah, 11, 60-65; Rabbi Binyamin, Keneset Hakhamim (1961), 


271-7 
[Benjamin Jaffe] 


BARZILLAI (Heb. 75773), name of two biblical persons. 
gelim. When David and his men fled to Mahanaim in Gilead 
because of *Absalom’s rebellion, he, like two other prominent 
Transjordanians, Machir son of Ammiel of Lo-Debar and 
Shobi son of Nahash, the Ammonite, welcomed them with 
food. Barzillai also sustained David throughout his stay in 
Mahanaim. On David’s return to Jerusalem, Barzillai accom- 
panied him as far as the west bank of the Jordan; however, 
owing to his advanced age, Barzillai did not accept David's 
invitation to come to Jerusalem and reside at the royal court 
(11 Sam. 17:27; 19:32-41). Instead, he sent his son Chimham 
(or Chimhan) with David and from this time Chimham and 
his family lived at the king’s court (1 Kings 2:7). It seems that 
a quarter near Bethlehem was set aside for Chimham and 
his relatives and was therefore called “Chimhan’s (keri; ketiv: 
“Chemoham’) Residence” (Geruth Chimham, Jer. 41:17). In 
post-Exilic Judah two priestly families, Habaiah and Hakkoz - 
which claimed descent from Barzillai, were disqualified from 
the priesthood. The sons of Hakkoz were readmitted in the 
same generation (Ezra 2:61; Neh. 7:63). 

(2) Barzillai of Abel-Meholah (a city in Transjordan), the 
father of *Adriel, the husband of *Merab, the daughter of King 
Saul (11 Sam. 21:8, where it reads Michal instead of Merab, cf. 
1 Sam. 18:19). It has also been suggested that Barzillai from 
Meholah was Barzillai the Gileadite. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: de Vaux, Anc Isr, 121-2; B. Maisler (Mazar), 
in: Tarbiz, 12 (1940/41), 120; EM, 2 (1965), 342~3 (incl. bibl.). 

[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


BASCH, VICTOR GUILLAUME (1863-1944), French phi- 
losopher and a defender of human rights. Basch was born in 
Budapest and studied German at the Sorbonne. He served as 
a professor at the universities of Nancy, Rennes, and Paris. In 
1918 he held the newly established chair of aesthetics at the 
Sorbonne. Basch became well-known when he championed 
Alfred Dreyfus. He was a founder of the League for the Rights 
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Halpern, Moyshe-Leyb, 8:285 
Halphen, Achille-Edmond, 8:285 
Halphen, Fernand, 8:285 
Halphen, Georges-Henri, 8:285 
Halphen, Louis, 8:285-286 
Halphen family, 8:285 

Halprin, Ann, 8:286 

Halprin, Rose Luria, 8:286 
Halsman, Philippe, 8:286, 16:126 
Halter, Marek, 8:286—-287, 15:650 


Halt in the Wilderness (Brodsky). See 
Ostanovka v pustyne 


Halukkah, 3:387, 8:287-290 


Halutzei ha-Sifrut ha-Ivrit ba- 
Amerikah (Kabakoff), 11:584 


Halutz plays, 8:718-719 

Ham, 4:391 

Ham (son of Noah), 8:290-291 
Ham (Transjordan), 8:290 
Hama (amora), 8:291 
Ha-Ma’abarah (Ballas), 3:92 


ha-Ma’aravi. See Samuel ben 
Moses al-Maghribi 


Hama Bar Bisa, 8:291, 15:501 
Hama Bar Hanina, 8:291 
Ha-Mabbit (periodical), 18:692 
Hamadan (Iran), 8:292—293 
Hamadyah (Israel), 8:293 


Hamafdal. See National Religious 
Party 


Ha-Mafte’ah (Shatzkes), 18:421 

Ha-Maggid (newspaper), 6:240, 8:293 

Ha-Mahazeh ha-Ivri ha-Histori bi- 
Tekufat ha-Tehiyyah (Shaked), 
18:368 


Ha-Malakh. See Abraham ben Dov of 
Mezhirech 


Hama massacre, 2:541 
Ha-Mamon (Horowitz), 9:534 
Haman, 2:31, 6:334, 8:294-295, 
14:478, 18:215, 217 
Scroll of Esther, 18:215 
“Haman and his Demise” (Dubnow- 
Erlich), 6:37 
Haman the Agagite. See Haman 
Hama of Nehardea, 8:291 
Ha-Ma’or (Gerondi), 7:549-550 
Ha-Ma’pil (Israel), 8:294 
“Ha-Ma’pil” (Kabak), 11:584 
Hamas, 8:294—295, 10:725 


Palestine Liberation Organization 
and, 15:594, 595 


Palestinian Authority and, 15:597, 
600 
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theft and robberies, 19:680 
Hamashbir Hamerkazi, 8:295 
Ha-Mashbir ha-Merkazi, 9:148 


Ha-Mashbir he-Hadash (Schoenhack), 
18:157 


Ha-Maspik le-Ovedei ha-Shem. See 
Kifayat al-abidin 
Ha-Matmid (Bialik), 3:563 
Ha-Mavdil, 8:295 
Hambro, Carl Joachim, 8:295 
Hambro, Joseph, 8:295 
Hamburg (Germany), 8:295-297 
Altona, 2:23-24 
banishment, 3:111 


Hamburg, Abraham Benjamin, 8:297— 
298 


Hamburg City Theater, 16:360 
Hamburger, Jacob, 6:400, 8:298 
Hamburger, Michael, 8:298 


Hamburger, Mordechai. See Moses, 
Marcus 


Hamburger, Sidney. See Hamburger, 
Sir Sidney 

Hamburger, Sir Sidney, 8:298 

Hamdi, Levi ben Yeshw’ah, 8:298 


ham Dov MikhailishkerAbra. See 
Lebensohn, Abraham Dov 


Ha-Me’assef (Franco-Mendes), 7:177 


Hame'assef (journal), 8:298-299, 437, 
440 


Hameiri, Avigdor, 8:299-300 
Ha-Meiri, Menahem, 8:667 
Hameiri, Moshe, 8:300, 14:390 
Hamel, Jacob, 4:77 
Ha-Meliz (newspaper), 6:476, 8:300, 

476, 12:744, 18:684-685 
Hameln (Germany), 8:300-301 
Hamenahem, Ezra, 8:301 
Ha-Me’orer (monthly), 8:301 
Der Hamer (newspaper), 6:475 
Hamerow, Theodore Stephen, 8:301 
Hamez, 8:301-303 

sale of, 8:303 


Ha-Mikra be-Rambam (Kafah), 
17:341-342 


Hamilton (Canada), 8:303-305 


Hamilton, Ian, Zion Mule Corps, 
11:303 


Ha-Minah Lizah (Castel-Bloom), 
4:512 


Hamishah Kinyanim (Lonzano), 
13:187 


Hamisha Perakim bi-Ysodot ha-Shirah 
(Goldberg), 7:694 


Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri (Elon), 6:367 
Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri Society, 14:352 
Hamiz, Joseph ben Judah, 8:305 


Hamizpeh (newspaper), 8:305 
Hamlet (Slonimsky), 18:680 


Hamlet: oder Die lange Nacht nimmt 
ein Ende (Doeblin), 5:729—730 


Hamlisch, Marvin, 8:305—306 
Hamlyn, Paul, Baron, 8:306 

Hammat Gader (ancient Israel), 8:306 
Hammath (ancient Israel), 8:306—307 
Hammel, Shimon, 18:201 

Hammer, Armand, 8:307—308 
Hammer, Reuven, 8:308 


Hammer, Robert A. See Hammer, 
Reuven 


Hammer, Zevulun, 8:308-309 
“Hammerin’ Hank.” See Greenberg, 
Henry Benjamin 
Hammerstein, Arthur, 8:309 
Hammerstein, Oscar, 8:309 
Hammerstein, Oscar I, 8:309 
Hammerstein, William, 8:309 
Hammerstein family, 8:309 
Hammuda, Yahya, 10:280 
Hammurapi, 3:23, 8:309-310 
Amraphel, 2:106 


Hammurapi, Code of, 5:133-134, 
8:310 


Book of the Covenant’s similarity 

to, 4:67 
Hamnuna, 8:310 
Hamnuna amoraim, 8:310 
Hamnuna Saba, 8:310 
Hamnuna Zuta, 8:310 
Ha-Moda’i. See Eleazar of Mod’in 
Ha-modi’a (newspaper), 8:310-311 
Hamon, Aaron ben Isaac, 8:312 
Hamon, Abraham Yesha, 8:312 
Hamon, Av, 8:312 
Hamon, Isaac, 8:311, 312 
Hamon, Joseph, 8:312 
Hamon, Joseph the Elder, 8:311 
Hamon, Judah, 8:312 
Hamon, Leo, 8:312-313, 16:343 
Hamon, Moses, 2:33, 8:311-312 
Hamon family, 8:311-312, 15:541 
Hamor, 8:313 


Ha-Mora (Shemariah ben Elijah ben 
Jacob), 18:457 


Ha-Moreh. See Gozhansky, Samuel; 
Nahum, Aaron Sassoon ben Eliahu 


Hamsa, amulets, 2:122, 123 

Hamta. See Ammatha (ancient city) 
Ha-Musikah (Smoira-Cohn), 18:690 
Hana Bar Hanilai, 8:313 

Hana ben Bizna, 8:313 


Hanafi Muslim terrorist attack on 
B’nai Brith headquarters, 4:16 
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Hanamel, 8:314 


Hananel ben Hushi’el, 2:529, 6:315, 
8:314-315 


Hananel ben Samuel, 8:315 
Hanani, Haim, 8:315 
Hananiah (2nd c.), 8:315 


Hananiah (3rd-4th c.). See Hanina 
(3rd-4th c.) 


Hananiah (Book of Daniel), 5:418, 
419 


Hananiah ben Hakhinai, 8:315-316 
Hananiah ben Teradyon, 6:305, 8:316 
Hananiah of Sephoris, 8:316 
Hananiah son of Azzur, 8:316-317 
Hanan the Egyptian, 8:314 


Hana of Manosque. See Hava of 
Manosque 


Hanau (Germany), 8:317-318 


Hanau, Solomon Zalman ben Judah 
Loeb ha-Kohen, 8:318 


Hanbury, Lily, 8:318 

Hancesti (Moldova). See Kotovskoye 
(Moldova) 

Hand, foot washing, 1:262—263 

Handali, Esther, 8:318, 15:541 


Handali, Joshua ben Joseph, 8:318- 
319 


Hand an sich legen. Diskurs ueber den 
Freitod (Améry), 2:65 

Handatlas der Hautkrankheiten 
(Kaposi), 11:781 

Handball, 9:45-46, 19:142-143 


Handbuch der alttestamentlichen 
Theologie (Dillmann), 5:661-662 


Handbuch der historisch-geographischen 
Pathologie (Hirsch), 9:123 

Handbuch der Schulhygiene (Baginsky), 
3:59 

Handbuch des medizinischen Klinik 
(Cannstadt), 4:431 

Handel, George Friderich, 18:762 

Handel, Georg Friedrich, 14:542 


Handelsgeschichte der Juden des 
Altertums (Herzfeld), 9:53 


Handelsman, Marceli, 8:319 
Handicrafts. See Crafts 

Handler, Evelyn, 4:124 

Handler, Milton, 8:319 

Handler, Miriam, 8:319 

Handler, Philip, 8:319 

Handler, Ruth Mosko, 8:319-320 
Handler, Simon. See Hevesi, Simon 
Handlin, Oscar, 8:320 

Hands, symbolism of, 18:570 
Handshakes. See Teki’ata 


The Hand that Signed the Paper 
(Demidenko), 18:202 


Ha-Ne ‘ehovim ve-ha-Ne ‘imim oder der 
Shvartse Yungermantshik (Dineson), 
5:671 


Ha-Ner Lo Kavah (Shalom), 18:377 


Ha-Nesikhah ha-Amerikait (Aloni), 
1:687, 8:723 


ha-Neziv. See Berlin, Naphtali Zevi 
Judah 


Hanfmann, G. M., 2:370 


Hanfmann, George Maxim Anossov, 
8:320 


Hangchow (China), 8:320-321 


Hanging (execution method). See 
Capital punishment 


Hanhagot ha-Rosh (Asher ben Jehiel), 
2:564 


Hanhagot literature, 6:526 
Hanif, 8:321 

Hanina. See Hananiah 
Hanina (3rd-4th c.), 8:321 
Hanina bar Hama, 8:321-322 
Hanina ben Abbahu, 8:322 
Hanina ben Antigonus, 8:322 
Hanina ben Dosa, 8:323, 390 
Hanina ben Gamaliel, 8:323 


Hanina ben Hakhinai. See Hananiah 
ben Hakhinai 


Hanina ben Kahana ben Huna, 8:323 


Hanina of Brat Hauran. See Hunya of 
Beth-Horon 


Hanina Segan ha-Kohanim, 5:760- 
761, 6:215, 8:323-324 

Hanitah (Israel), 8:324 

Hankin, Yehoshua, 8:324 


Hannah (wife of Elkanah), 2:201, 
6:317, 8:324-325 


Peninnash and, 15:726 
Hanna Senesh (Megged), 8:720 
Hannathon (ancient Israel), 8:326 
Hanneles, Judah Leib ben Meir, 8:326 
Hannemann, Pablo, 8:326 
Hannover, Adolph, 8:326 


Hannover, Nathan Nata, 8:326—327, 
11:670 


Hannover, Raphael Levi, 8:327, 13:676 

Ha-No/ar ha-Ivri-Akiba, 8:327 

Ha-No’ar ha-Oved Ve-ha-Lomed, 
8:327-328 

Hanokh, Shalom, 8:328 

Hanokh ben Moses, 8:328-329 

Hanokh of Aleksandrow, 8:329 

Hanokh Zundel ben Joseph, 8:329 

Hanover (Germany), 8:329-330 

Hanray, Lawrence, 8:330-331 

Hanseatic League, 13:252 

Hanson, Norman Leonard, 8:331 

Hantke, Arthur, 8:331 
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Hantke, Menahem. See Hantke, 
Arthur 


Hanukkah, 8:331-333 
altar dedication during, 2:15 
Amidah, 2:75 


celebration in Israel, vol. 6: color 
insert 


celebration in New York City, vol. 
20: color insert 


celebration in Yemen, vol. 6: color 
insert 


clown in dreidel costume, vol. 17: 
color insert 


folklore, 7:104 
food, 7:120-121 
games, 7:371—372 
Hallel, 8:279 


lighting the candles, vol. 17: color 
insert 


Ma’oz Zur, 13:496—-497 
meals, 7:120-121 
parodies of, 15:657 

Scroll of Antiochus, 18:214 


woman rabbi celebrating, Italy, 
vol. 5: color insert 


See Also Hasmoneans 
Hanukkah lamp, 6:357, 8:333-335 
amulets, 2:122, 123 


bas relief (3rd c.), vol. 14: color 
insert 


catacombs, 4:522 

image of, 11:224-225 
Hanun, 2:84 
Ha-Ogen (Israel), 8:335-336 
Haolam (Weekly), 8:336 
Ha-Olam ha-Zeh (periodical), 2:742 
Ha-Olam ha-Zeh-Ko’ah Hadash, 2:742 
Ha-On (Israel), 8:336 
Ha-Onah ha-Bo’eret (Megged), 8:722 
Ha-Or, 3:387 
Ha-Oved ha-Ziyyoni, 8:336-337 
Ha-Pardes (periodical), 15:633 
Ha-Parhi, Estori, 15:343 
Ha-Parnas, Sefer (Parnas), 8:337 
Ha-Patriyot (Levin), 8:721 
Hapax Legomena, 8:337 


Ha-Penini. See Jedaiah ben Abraham 
Bedersi 

Hapharaim (ancient Israel), 8:337 

Ha-Pisgah (periodical), 8:735, 18:176 

Hapoel, 8:338 

Ha-Po’el ha-Mizrachi, 4:18, 6:355, 
8:338-340, 10:607—608, 14:390-392 

Ha-Po’el ha-Zair (newspaper), 1:537, 
8:340, 14:420 

Ha-Po’el ha-Za’ir (political party), 
1:537, 540, 3:138, 8:340—-342, 9:247, 
286-287 
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Happiness, eternal. See Beatitude 
Hapsburg monarchy, 8:342—343 
antisemitism, 2:219 


Francis Joseph I of Hapsburg, 
7:175 


Jews in, 2:688-689, 11:115 
Haqgoni, 4:264 
Ha-Rabbah. See Rabbah (ha-Rabbah) 


HaRAH. See Aaron ben Joseph ha- 
Levi 


Ha-Ramah. See Ramah (ancient Israel) 


Ha-Ramathaim-Zophim. See Ramah 
(ancient Israel) 


Ha-Ramkol (Shamir), 18:392 
Haran (Babylon), 8:343-344 
Haran, Menahem, 3:653, 8:344 


Harare (Zimbabwe). See Salisbury 
(Rhodesia) 


Harari, Hayyim (1883-1940), 8:344 
Harari, Hayyim (1940- ), 8:344-345 
Harari, Hayyim Solomon, 8:344 
Harari, Isaac ben Moses, 8:344 
Harari, Izhar, 8:344 

Harari, Moses ben Isaac, 8:344 
Harari, Nissim ben Isaiah, 8:344 
Harari, Ovadiah, 8:345 

Harari, Shalom, 8:344 

Harari, Sir Victor Raphael, 8:345 


Harari, Victor Raphael. See Harari, Sir 
Victor Raphael 


Harari, Yehudit, 8:344 
Harari family, 8:344 
Haratin, 6:5 


Ha-Rav Aharon ha-Levi. See Aaron 
ben Joseph ha-Levi 


Harbin (China), 8:345-346 
Harburg, E. Y., 8:346 
Harby, Isaac, 8:346, 9:161 
Harby, Levi Myers, 8:346 


Harden, Maximillian, 8:346-347, 
21:682-683 


Hardenberg, Karl August von, 8:347 
Hardman, Jacob Benjamin, 8:347 
Hardy, Nell. See Carter, Nell 

Hardy, René, 3:141 

Hare, 8:347-348 

Haredi. See Orthodox Judaism 
Haredim, 8:311, 348-352 

Harei Besamim (Horowitz), 9:532-533 
Harel (Israel), 8:352 

Harel, David, 8:352 

Harel, Menashe, 8:352 

Harel, Yisrael, 8:352—353 
Harendorf, Samuel Jacob, 8:353 
Ha-Reubeni, Ephraim, 8:353 
Ha-Reubeni, Hannah, 8:353 
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Hareven, Gail, 8:353 

Hareven, Shulamith, 8:353-354 

Hareven, Tamara, 9:152 

Harf, Hanns, 8:354 

Harf, Suse Hallenstein, 8:354 

Har ha-Keramim (Hillels), 9:115 

Har ha-Melekh (ancient Israel), 8:354 

Harif, Hayyim ben Joseph, 8:355 

Harif, Israel, 8:354 

Harif, Jacob Isaac, 8:355 

Harif, Joseph, 8:355 

Harif, Joseph Segal, 8:355 

Harif, Judah Leib, 8:354 

Harif, Moses Hayyim, 8:354-355 

Harif, Moses Hayyim ben Eleazar, 
8:354-355 


Harif, Moses ha-Zaken ben Israel, 
8:354 


Harif, Moses Phineas, 8:354 


Harif, Solomon ben Isaac Abraham, 
8:355 


Harif, Zevi Hirsch, 8:354 

Harif family, 8:354-355 

Harif Ha-Levi family, 8:355 

Hariri, Abraham ben Phineas, 8:355 

Hariri, Hayyim, 8:355 

Hariri, Isaac, 8:355 

Hariri, Isaac ben Moses, 8:355 

Hariri, Isaac ha-Levi, 8:355 

Hariri, Moses, 8:355 

Hariri, Phineas, 8:355 

Hariri, Solomon ben Isaac Abraham, 
8:355 

Hariri family, 8:355 

Harizi, Abu Isaac Abraham, 8:355 


Harkavi, Abraham Elijah. See Harkavy, 
Albert 


Harkavi, Isaac. See Harkavi, Yitzhak 
Harkavi, Yitzhak, 8:355-356 
Harkavy, Albert, 8:356-357 
Harkavy, Alexander, 8:357 

Harkavy, Minna B., 8:357-358 
Harlau (Moldavia), 8:358-359 
Harlem Globetrotters, 18:34 
Harlow, Julius, 8:359 

Harman, Avraham, 8:359 


Harman, Herman. See Harman, 
Avraham 


Harman, Jane, 8:360 

Harmatz, William, 8:360 
Harmonica, 1:401—402 

Harmony, numerical, 15:337 
Harnick, Sheldon, 4:26, 8:360—361 
Haro (Spain), 8:361 

The Harod Valley (Israel), 10:118 


Ha-Ro’eh u-Mevakker Sifrei Mehaberei 
Zemannenu (Mohr), 14:420 


Harofe ha-Ivri (periodical), 6:259 
Haroset, 8:361 
Ha-Rosh. See Shalom, Abraham 


Harosheth-Goiim (ancient Israel), 
8:361 


Harran, Don, 8:361—362 

The Harrassment (Duda), 6:40 
Harris, Barbara, 8:362 

Harris, Cyril Kitchener, 8:362, 11:378 
Harris, David. See Harris, Sir David 
Harris, Jed, 8:362 

Harris, Louis, 8:362—363 

Harris, Mark, 8:363 

Harris, Marvin, 8:363 

Harris, Maurice, 8:363-364 

Harris, Milton, 8:364 


Harris, Percy Alfred. See Harris, Sir 
Percy Alfred 


Harris, Sam Henry, 8:364 

Harris, Sir David, 8:362, 16:349 

Harris, Sir Percy Alfred, 8:364 

Harris, Sol, 3:769 

Harris, Sydney, 8:364—365 

Harris, Zellig Sabbetai, 8:365, 13:60 

Harrisburg (PA), 8:365-366 

Harrison, Earl G., 20:430—431 

Harrison, Leon, 8:366 

Harrison, Lester, 8:366 

Harrison, Rex, 15:606 

Harrisse, Henry, 8:366 

Harry, Myriam, 8:366—367 

Harry Fischel Institute for Research in 
Talmud and Jewish Law, 18:724 


Harshav, Benjamin, 8:367 

Hart, Aaron, 4:394, 8:367, 16:341 
Judah family (Canada), 11:479 

Hart, Abraham, 8:368 

Hart, Benjamin, 8:368 

Hart, Bernard, 8:368—369, 15:200 

Hart, Cecil M., 8:369 

Hart, Daniel, 8:369 

Hart, Eli, 15:199 


Hart, Emanuel Bernard, 8:369, 15:198, 
200 


Hart, Ephraim, 8:369, 15:197 
Hart, Ernest Abraham, 8:369-370 
Hart, Ezekiel, 8:370, 16:341 

Hart, Henry, 4:19 

Hart, Herbert Lionel Adolphus, 8:370 
Hart, Isaac, 8:370 

Hart, Jacob, 8:370 

Hart, Joel, 8:370—-371 

Hart, Kitty Carlisle, 8:371 

Hart, Levy, 14:445 

Hart, Lorenz, 8:371-372 

Hart, Moses, 8:367 
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of Man and its president in 1926. Basch was a socialist sup- 
porter of the left-wing coalition known as the Popular Front 
and a leader of the Alliance Israélite Universelle. During World 
War 11, Basch was a member of the central committee of the 
French underground. He and his wife were executed by the 
Vichy government. 

His writings include Essai critique sur lesthétique de Kant 
(1896); La guerre de 1914 et le droit (1915); Les doctrines poli- 
tiques des philosophes classiques de Allemagne (1927), and Es- 
sais desthétique de philosophie et de littérature (1934), as well as 
other works on literature, philosophy, and political issues. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Basch, Victor Basch ou la passion 
de la justice: de laffaire Dreyfus au crime de la milice (1994); E. Basch, 
L. Crips, and P. Gruson (eds.), Victor Basch: un intellectuel cosmopo- 
lite (2000). 


BASCHKO, ZEVI HIRSCH BEN BENJAMIN (1740-1807), 
rabbi and halakhist. Baschko was the last to occupy the po- 
sition of rabbi (which he held from 1802) of the joint com- 
munities of Altona, Hamburg, and Wandsbek (the “Three 
Communities”) before the union was dissolved. Born in Za- 
mosc, Poland, of a distinguished family, he was rabbi first of 
Tischwitz (Tyszowce), then from 1771 of Brody, and from 1788 
of Glogau, where he established an important yeshivah. He 
was one of the greatest rabbis of his day; among those who 
addressed halakhic questions to him were Isaiah Berlin, Sol- 
omon Zalman Fuerth, Phinehas Horowitz of Frankfurt, and 
Meir Posner, while Ezekiel Landau and Akiva Eger referred to 
him in unusually high terms of esteem. He wrote Tiferet Zevi, 
responsa on the Shulhan Arukh in two parts, the first on Orah 
Hayyim and Yoreh Deah (Warsaw, 1816 (?)) and the second on 
Even ha-Ezer (Jozsefov, 1867). His responsa also appear in the 
works of contemporary rabbis. Some of his commentaries and 
homilies are still in manuscript. He died in Ottensen, near 
Altona, and was buried at Altona, his tombstone bearing the 
inscription, “There arose none, nor will there ever be another, 
like him.” His sons were also rabbis: Moses at Tomaszow, and 
Judah Loeb at Komarno. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Duckesz, Ivvah le-Moshav (1903), xxvii 
(Ger. pt.), 77-83 (Heb. pt.); I. Wolfsberg, in: Arim ve-Immahot be- 
Yisrael, 2 (1948), 33f.; N.M. Gelber, ibid., 6 (1955), 59. 


[Itzhak Alfassi] 


BASEVI, Italian family of German origin, especially associ- 
ated with Verona. In Hebrew, they called themselves Bath- 
Sheba and in abbreviation, Bash (W”1). The name Naphtali 
was common in the family, and therefore some of its members 
took a deer’s head as their crest and became known as “Basevi 
Cervetto” (Italian: “little deer”), in accordance with the Bless- 
ing of Jacob (Gen. 49:21). Others took a boat as their crest, in 
accordance with the Blessing of Moses (Deut. 33:23), and be- 
came known as “Basevi della Gondola” It is not clear what pre- 
cise relationship existed between this family and the Bassevi 
family of Prague (see *Bassevi, Jacob von Treuenberg). The 
brothers ABRAHAM and JosEPH, sons of Sabbatai Mattathias 
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BASEVI 


Bath-Sheba, were printers in Salonika (1594-1605). Abraham 
subsequently became a printer in Damascus (1605-06), while 
his brother had been a proofreader in the Verona press, a Mi- 
drash Tanhuma appearing with his name (1595). 

GIOACCHINO (1780-1867), originally from Mantua, 
moved to Milan at the beginning of 19t century and was 
one of the earliest Italian Jews to attain distinction as a law- 
yer. He defended the Tyrolese hero Andreas Hofer in his trial 
for armed rebellion against Napoleon. In Milan, he wrote 
and published his principal works, I] commento al Codice Ci- 
vile Austriaco (seven editions from 1845 to 1857) and II Trat- 
tato delle leggi attinenti al Processo Civile (1850). EMANUELE 
(1799-1869) was a physician and medical writer from Pisa, 
where he took the university degree in 1817. In 1823 he pub- 
lished his first work, Discorso, and in 1824 Lesposizione della 
Medicina Fisiologica di Broussais. Among his other works 
were Cenni sulla Medicina Fisiologica confrontata colla Dot- 
trina Medica Italiana (1825) and Sugli uffici del medico (1826). 
In 1825 the Grand Duke of Tuscany appointed him secretary 
of the Jewish community of Leghorn. ABRAMO (1818-1885), 
although a qualified physician, devoted himself to music, 
composed some operas, launched the publication of musical 
texts, and organized popular orchestral concerts. He founded 
in Florence the Beethoven Matinées (1859) and afterwards the 
well-known Societa del Quartetto, which exerted a great influ- 
ence on Italian music life. His writings (e.g., Della Certezza, 
1842) anticipated the theories of the American programists. 
Giuseppe Basevi (?-1884) from Verona was a rabbi in Sabbio- 
neta, Spalato and Verona. 

In the 18 century some of the Basevi family emigrated 
to England. NATHAN or NAPHTALI (1738-1808), of Verona, 
settled in London in 1762 and was an early president of the 
*Board of Deputies of British Jews. His daughter, Maria, was 
the mother of Benjamin *Disraeli. The conversion of the Dis- 
raeli children in 1817 was followed by that of the family of 
JOSHUA, Maria's brother. A Lloyds underwriter, he moved to 
Brighton, where he was chairman of the magistrates from 1838 
to 1843 and also a deputy lieutenant of the County of Sussex. 

Joshua’s son, NATHANIEL (1792-1869), was the first 
Jewish-born barrister to practice in England. Another son, 
GEORGE (1794-1845), an architect and a nephew of Maria 
d'Israeli, and himself a convert to Christianity, was articled 
to Sir John Soane, the most original British architect of his 
time. In 1816-19 Basevi traveled in Italy and Greece and his 
first buildings reveal the influences of classical architecture. 
These include St. Mary’s Church, Greenwich, England, de- 
signed in 1823, when Basevi was 29 years old. His best-known 
building, the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, England, be- 
gun in 1836, already reveals a trend to more dramatic, baroque 
treatment which is fully evident in the famous building of the 
Conservative Club (now the Bath Club) of 1843, in St. James’s 
Street, London, designed with Sydney Smirke. Earlier in his 
career Basevi designed several country houses and the main 
part of Belgrave Square, the largest and most elegant of early 
19» century London thoroughfares. Basevi died as a result of 
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Hays, David, 8:478 
Hays, Isaac, 8:479 
Hays, Jacob, 8:478 
Hays, Judah, 8:478 
Hays, Michael, 8:478 
Hays, Michael Solomon, 15:196 
Hays, Moses Michael, 4:99 
Hays, Solomon, 8:478 
Hays family, 8:478 
in New York State, 15:239 
Hayyai Im Ishma’el (Shamir), 18:393 


Hayyat, Reuven. See Trebitsch, 
Abraham 


Hayyat, Judah ben Jacob, 8:479 

Hayyat Kaneh (Molcho), 14:424 

Hayyei Adam (Danzig), 5:432 

Hayyei Ahava (Shalev), 18:373 

Hayyei Amram (Elbaz), 6:290 

Hayyei Avraham (Halfon), 8:273 

Hayyei Olam (Lerner), 12:658 

Hayyei Yehonatan (Klemperer), 12:227 

Hayyei Yehudah (Modena), 3:706, 
7:15, 14:409 

Hayyim, Samuel, 15:536 

Hayyim Abraham Raphael ben Asher, 
8:479 


Hayyim ben Abraham ha-Kohen, 
8:479-480 


Hayyim ben Bezalel, 4:778, 8:480 

Hayyim ben David, 2:32 

Hayyim ben Hananel ha-Kohen, 8:481 

Hayyim ben Isaac, 8:481-482 

Hayyim ben Jehiel Hafez Zahav, 8:482 

Hayyim ben Mas‘ud Raphael Alfasi, 
1:638 


Hayyim ben Samuel ben David of 
Tudela, 8:482 


Hayyim ben Samuel Feivush, 6:686 
Hayyim ben Shabbetai, 8:483—484 


Hayyim ben Solomon Tyrer of 
Czernowitz, 8:482 


Hayyim Haykl ben Samuel of Amdur, 
8:482—483 


Hayyim Judah ben Hayyim, 8:483 

Hayyim le-Olam (Modai), 14:405 

Hayyim Mordecai of Nadwozna, 8:419 

Hayyim Paltiel ben Jacob, 8:483 

Hayyon, Nehemiah, 3:571 

Hayyot, Menahem Manish ben Isaac, 
8:484 


Hayyuj, Judah ben David, 8:484 
Judeo-Arabic literature of, 11:533 


weak and geminative verbs, 13:39- 
40 


Hayyun, Abraham ben Nissim, 8:485 
Hayyun, Joseph ben Abraham, 8:485 
Haza, Ofra, 8:485 


Hazael, 6:350, 8:485—486, 18:375-376 
Hazai, Samu, 8:486 
Hazak, 8:486 


Hazak, Abraham Isaac. See Fortis, 
Abraham Isaac 


Hazak, Jacob Raphael Hezekiah ben 
Abraham Israel. See Forti, Jacob 
Raphael Hezekiah ben Abraham 
Israel 


Hazakah, 1:361, 8:486-491, 15:551- 
552 


Ha-Zaken. See Abraham ben Eliezer 
ha-Levi; Jacob ben Yakar; Shammai 


Hazal (Urbach), 1:462 

Hazan, Yaakov, 8:491 

Hazani, Mikha’el Ya’akov, 8:491 

Hazards Prevention Law, 5:167 

Ha-Zarefati, Joseph, 3:677 

Hazas. See Slonimski, Hayyim Selig 

Hazaz, Hayyim, 8:491-495, 716-717 

Ha-Zedakah be-Yisrael (Bergmann), 
3:430 


Ha-Zefirah (newspaper), 8:476, 495, 
12:759, 18:679, 747—748747-748 
Ha-Ze’irim (music group), 6:263 
“Ha-Zelalim” (Feierberg), 6:731 
Ha-Zeman (periodical), 12:9 
Hazerim (ancient Israel), 8:495 
Hazerim (Israel), 8:495-496 
Hazeroth (ancient Israel), 8:496 
Hazevah (Israel), 8:496 
Ha-Zevi (periodical), 3:387-388 
Ha-Zevi (newspaper), 10:704, 705, 
12:526 
Hazit Dor Benei Midbar, 13:159 
Hazit ha-Moledet, 6:292 
Ha-Ziyyonut mi-Nekuddat Hashkafat 
ha-Dat (Don-Yahia), 5:752 
Hazkarat neshamot, 8:496—497 


Hazketto. See Forti, Baruch Uzziei ben 
Baruch 


Hazkuni, Abraham, 8:497 

Ha-Z Nahash (Ergas), 6:479 

Ha-Zofeh (newspaper), 8:497—-498, 
12:759, 14:391 

Ha-Zofeh ba-Arezha-Hadashah 
(periodical), 8:735 


Ha-Zofeh le-Veit Yisrael (Erter), 6:483— 
484 


Hazomir Choral Society, 4:662 
Hazon Ish, 11:805-806 

Hazon Yehezkel (Abramsky), 1:328 
Hazor (Canaan), 2:371, 378, 11:7-8 
Hazor (ancient Israel), 8:498-500 
Hazor (Israel), 8:500-501 

Hazor Ashdod (Israel), 8:500-501 
Ha-Zore’a (Israel), 8:501 
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Hazut Kashah (Arama), 13:230 

Hazzan. See Hazzanim 

Hazzan, David, 2:31, 8:501 

Hazzan, Elijah ben Abraham, 8:502 

Hazzan, Elijah Rachamim, 8:502 

Hazzan, Hayyim, 8:501 

Hazzan, Hayyim David, 8:502 

Hazzan, Israel Moses ben Eliezer, 
8:506 

Hazzan, Jacob, 1:385, 8:501 


Hazzan, Joseph Raphael ben Hayyim, 
8:501-502 


Hazzan, Solomon, 8:502 
Hazzan family, 8:501-502 
Hazzanim, 8:502-505 
Al-Gharid al-Yahidi, 1:652 
Amsterdam, 2:119 
Bacon, Hirsch Leib, 3:40 
Bacon, Israel, 3:40 
Bacon, Shlomo Reuven, 3:41 
Bacon, Yidel, 3:41 
Baer, Abraham, 3:52 
Bagely, David, 3:59-60 
Beer, Aaron, 3:250-251 
Belorussia, Beimel, Jacob, 3:268 
ben Elijah, 8:501 
Bouzaglo, David, 4:107 
Braun, Arie, 4:137 
Brod, Dovidi, 4:192 
Burla, Jacob Hai ben Judah, 4:295 
Danto, 5:431 
Deutsch, Mortiz, 5:624 
Duque, Simon David, 6:51 
Ephros, Gershon, 6:462 
Eshel, Yitzhak, 6:504 
Fisher, Dudu, 7:62—63 
Hast, Marcus, 8:455 
Heilmann, Yitzhak, 8:767 
Henle, Moritz, 8:808 
Herschman, Mordechai, 9:43 
Hershovits, Bela, 9:46 
Herstik, Naftali, 9:47 
Israel 
Ben-Haim, Yigal, 3:351 
Lerer, Joshua, 12:653 
Lerer, Shmuel, 12:653-654 
Jacob ben Moses Moellin, 14:414 
Karmon, Israel, 11:814 
Katz, Shalom, 12:16 
Kirschner, Emanuel, 12:189 
Lefkowitz, David, 12:601-602 
Leoni, Myer, 12:647-648 
Lerer, Joshua, 12:653 
Lerer, Shmuel, 12:653-654 
Mendelson, Jacob ben-Zion, 14:30 
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Hazzanim, continued 
Mendelson, Solomon, 14:30-31 
Miller, Ben-Zion, 14:252 
Minkowski, Pinchas, 14:282—283 
Mizrahi, Asher, 14:393 


Morgowski, Jacob Samuel, 14:507— 
508 


musical style, 14:651, 651-653, 
652, 653 


Naumbourg, Samuel, 15:37 
Ne’eman, Yehoshua Leib, 15:54 


Netherlands, Brandon, Oheb Isaa, 
4:127 


Ostfeld, Barbara Jean, 15:507 
Pinchik, Pierre, 16:164—-165 
Polachek, Sender, 16:285 

Poland, Berggriin, Heinrich, 3:426 
recordings, 17:150, 151 


Russia, Bernstein, Abraham 
Moshe, 3:476 


Schorr, Baruch, 18:162—163 
Schulhof, Moshe, 18:171 
Sharlin, William, 18:414—415 
Shestapol, Wolf, 18:466 
Singer, Josef, 18:638 

Sirota, Gershon, 18:644 
Sobol, Mordechai, 18:702 
Sola, Abraham De, 18:750 


U.K., Bueno de Mesquito, David, 
4:252 


US. 
Brown, Saul Pardo, 4:216 
Lefkowitz, David, 12:601-602 
Morais, Sabato, 14:471 
Hazzanut 


Ashkenazi styles, 14:663, 664, 665, 
671-676, 681-685, 682-683, 
684, 688 


Sephardi styles, 14:662, 664-665, 
665 


Hd. See Hadad 

He, 8:506 

He, She and It (Piercy), 18:200 
Head, covering of, 8:506-507, 18:752 
Head, Edith, 8:507—508 

Headdresses, decorative, 5:307—309 


Head of the French yeshivot. See Perez 
ben Elijah of Corbeil 


Head shaving, women, 8:507 

Health. See Medicine 

Heaps, Abraham Albert, 8:508, 16:341 
Hear, Ye Sons (Fineman), 7:26 
Hearst, William Randolph, 15:211 
Heart, 2:134, 8:508-510 

Heartburn (Ephron), 6:462 
Heartfield, John, 8:510, 16:125 
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Heart of the Comet (Benford, Brin), 
18:200 


Hearts of Gold (Sinclair), 18:632 
Heart transplants, 20:107 
Heaven. See Paradise 

Heavenly host, 2:150-151 
Heavenly voice. See Bat Kol 
Heavy Traffic (Bakshi), 3:74 
Hebelt, J., 2:26 

Heber, 8:510 

Heber koltok antologiaja, 11:805 


Die hebraeischen Handschriften der k. 
und k. Hofbibliothek in Wien 
(Schwarz), 18:189 


Die hebraeischen Handschriften in 
Oesterreich (Schwarz), 18:189 


Die hebraeischen Uebersetzungen des 
Mittelalters und die Juden als 
Dolmetscher (Steinschneider), 19:198 


Hebraeorum gens, 4:278 


Hebraeorum supremus. See Praefectus 
Judaeorum 


Hebraists 
Baranowicz, David Eliezer, 3:134 
Bar-Asher, Moshe, 3:137 
Burstein, Israel, 4:301 
Christian 
Bacon, Roger, 3:40 
Bartolocci, Giulio, 3:180—-181 
Bate, Julius, 3:210 
Beck, Michael, 3:243 


Bialoblotzky, Christian 
Heinrich Friedrich, 3:566 


Danz, Johann Andreas, 
5:431-432 


Imbonati, Carlo Giuseppe, 
9:737 


Plantavit de la Pause, Jean, 
16:219 


Drusius, Johann Clemens, 6:28 
Ferdinand, Philip, 6:760 
Filipowski, Zevi Hirsch, 7:20 
Fischer, Carolus, 7:53 


German, Pellicanus, Conrad, 
15:718-719 


Halper, Benzion, 8:283 


Le Fevre de la Boderie, Guy, 
12:601 


Lemans, Moses, 12:636 
Lowth, Robert, 13:237 
Pococke, Edward, 16:250 
USS., 15:792 


Hebraists, Christian, 8:510-551, 518 
551t 


Broughton, Hugh, 4:212 


Budde, Karl Ferdinand Reinhard, 
4:249 


Budny, Szymon, 4:249-250 
Buxtorf, Johannes 

the Elder, 4:321 

the Younger, 4:321-322 
correlated listing of, 8:518t-551t 
Danby, Herbert, 5:408 


De’ Rossi, Giovanni Bernardo, 
5:598 


Domincans, 8:512 

Forster, Johann, 7:132 
Franciscans, 8:512 

Kabbalah study, 8:513-514 
Mendicant orders, 8:512—513 
nineteenth century, 8:515-516 
Rashi influence on, 8:511 
Reformation, 8:514—515 
Ricius, Paulus, 17:292 


Hebrew alphabet, 1:689-728, 8:554, 


559t 
10th c. primer, vol. 3: color insert 
Alef, 1:607 
bet, 3:499 
in Bible, 13:607—608 
Braille, 1:726-727, 3:754 


cursive script, 1:697—706, 698, 
700-705, 12:445 


Ashkenzic type, 1:705, 706 


Babylon type, 1:698-699, 701, 
706 


Egypt type, 1:698, 700, 701 


Italkian type, 1:699-700, 704, 
706 


Jewish cursive hand, 1:697 
Karaitic types, 1:706, 718 


Maaravic type, 1:699, 702, 
703 


Palestine-Syria type, 1:698 
Palestine type, 1:698, 700 
Parsic type, 1:699, 702 
Sephardic type, 1:699, 703 
Temanic type, 1:699, 702 


Yevanic type, 1:699, 703t, 
704, 705 


Yevano-Karaitic type, 1:705, 
706 


Zarphatic type, 1:704, 706 
epistolary conventions, 12:674—675 
het, 9:79 
in Kabbalah, 1:728-730 
letters used as numbers, 1:726, 726 


manual or finger spelling for the 
deaf, 1:727 


mashait script, 1:718-721, 721-726 
mathematics, 13:671 

mem, 14:16 

in Midrash, 1:728—730 
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North-West Semitic, 1:689-697, 
6908, 691t, 692, 694t, 696t 


Aramaic script, 1:694t, 695— 
697 


Hebrew script, 1:692, 693, 
694t 


Jewish script, 1:696t, 697 


Moabite, Edomite, and 
Ammonite scripts, 1:694¢, 
695 


Paleo-Hebrew script, 1:694¢, 
695 


Phoenician script, 1:691, 
691t, 692, 694t 


proto-Canaanite and 
Cuneiform Canaanite, 
1:689, 6908, 691, 691t 
Samaritan script, 1:692, 695 
printing, 5:478 
pronunciation, 8:560-573, 561t, 
563t 
punctuation, 8:560, 560t 
shorthand, 1:728 
square script, 1:706-718, 709-717 


appearance and basic types, 
1:706—707 


Aramaic type, 1:706, 709 


Ashkenazic type, 1:716, 717, 
718 


Babylon type, 1:707, 712 
Egypt type, 1:707, 711 
Italkian type, 1:708, 715, 716 


Jewish square script, 1:706, 
709, 710 


Maaravic type, 1:708, 713, 
714 


Parsic type, 1:707—708, 712 
Sephardic type, 1:708, 714 
Temanic type, 1:708, 713 
Yevanic type, 1:715 
Zarphatic type, 1:708, 716, 
718 
in Talmud, 1:728-730 
vowel signs, origins, 13:623, 624, 
627-628, 630-632, 633-634 
See also specific letters 
A Hebrew and English Lexicon of the 
Old Testament (Brown, Driver, 
Briggs), 6:22 
Hebrew Benevolent Society Anshe 
Sholom, 8:304 
Hebrew Bible. See Pentateuch 
Hebrew Bible illumination, 2:495 
Hebrew Bible in Art (Leveen), 12:678 
Hebrew bibliography, 3:681-683 
Hebrew book titles, 8:551-553 


Hebrew cantatas and choral works, 
4:433—435 


Hebrew College, 8:553-554 


Hebrew Committee for National 
Liberation, 21:606—607 


Hebrew Deeds of Catalan Jews (Klein), 
18:471 


Hebrew Enoch. See Sefer Heikhalot 
Hebrew fiction, 7:10-16 

aggadah, 1:455 

allegory, 1:666, 667 

animal tales, 2:174 

Ashkenazi literature, 7:14 

based on Second Temple period, 

7:11-12 

bible stories, 7:11 

children’s literature, 4:619-620 

Chronicles of Moses, 14:545—-546 

collections, 7:12 

ethical literature, 7:13-14 

exemplum, 6:599 

fables, 6:669 

hagiography, 8:224 

Hassidic literature, 7:14, 16 

Hazaz, Hayyim, 8:491—494 

historiography, 7:12 

Italian Renaissance, 7:15 

Jesus’ life, 7:13 

Kabbalah, 7:14-16 

Laor, Yitzhak, 12:488 

Lapid, Shulamit, 12:490 

Midrashic themes, 7:10 

novel, 11:584, 18:691-694 

romance, 6:13 

Talmudic and Midrashic narrative, 

7:10 

visions, 20:544, 545 

wisdom literature, 21:96 

Yiddish literature, 17:553 

See also specific authors and works 
Hebrew Free Trade School, 3:695 


Hebrew grammar, 8:554—620, 11:31, 
116-117 


Abraham ha-Bavli, 1:312 

Almoli, Solomon ben Jacob, 1:681 
alphabet, 8:559, 559t 

Aramaic influence, 8:573 
beginnings, 13:612-614, 648-653 
Ben-Asher approach, 3:320, 321 
biblical patterns, 8:554-558 


Buchner, Ze’ev Wolf ben David 
ha-Kohen, 4:243 


Buttenweiser, Moses, 4:319 


Calimani, Simhah ben Abraham, 
4:363 


consonants, 8:560—565, 561t 
early, 15:718 
Eblaite language, 6:87 
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Elijah ben Solomon Zalman, 
6:345-346 

Emden approach to, 6:393 

genizah records, 7:476 

Hayyuj writings, 8:484 

Heidenheim, Wolf, 8:763 

Ibn Bal‘am, Judah ben Samuel, 
9:660-661 

Ibn Barun, Abu Ibrahim Isaac ben 
Joseph ibn Benveniste, 9:661 


Ibn Habib, Moses ben Shem Tov, 
9:678-679 

Ibn Janah, Jonah, 9:680-681 

Ibn Quraysh, Judah, 9:688 


Ibn Yashush, Isaac Abu Ibrahim, 
9:699 


Lerner, Hayyim Zevi Ben Todros, 
12:657 


Levita, Elijah, 12:730-732 
Lonzano, Abraham, 13:187 
Mishnaic, 14:330—-331 
modern, 8:678—680 
Mordell, Phinehas, 14:482—483 
morphology 

basic elements, 8:575-576 


formatives, morphemes, 
8:576-577 


parts of speech, 8:577, 598 
roots, stems, 8:574—575 

Natonek, Joseph, 15:32 

noun formation, 3:134, 8:577—587 
adverbs, 8:585—-586 
conjugations, 8:587-859 
declension, 8:582—584 
numerals, 8:586—587 
particles, 8:585—586 


patterns, pattern formations, 
8:577-580 


prefixes, compounds, 8:581- 
582 


prepositions, 8:585 
pronouns, 8:584—585, 584t 
suffixes, 8:580—581 


pronunciation, 8:554-557, 558— 
559, 559 


accentuation, 8:569-570 


community variations, 8:562, 
563t 


consonants, 8:560—565, 561t 

dipthongs, 8:570-571 

hatef, 8:568-569 

Sewa, 8:568-569 

vowel elison and exchanges, 
8:571-573 


vowels, 8:565—569, 570-571 
punctuation, 8:560, 560t 


Rabbinowicz, Israel Michel, 17:31— 
32 
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Hebrew grammar, continued 
Rashi’s language, 17:103-104 
spelling, writing, 8:559-560, 5591 
560t 
syllables, 8:567—568 
syntax, 8:596-618 
adjuncts, 8:603-607, 605 


adverbial sentences, 8:609— 
611 


concords, 8:612-614 
copula, 8:602 
dependency, 8:611-615 
foreign influence, 8:597 


fragmentary sentences, 8:615- 
616 


objects, 8:607—609 
obligatoriness, 8:614—615 
part order, 8:615 

parts of speech, 8:577, 598 


prepositional phrases, 8:605— 
606, 606 


pronouns, personal and 
demonstrative, 8:615 


relative clauses, 8:606—607 
sentence connection, 8:617 
sentences, 8:598-611 


sentence subordination, 
8:617-618 


subjects, predicates, 8:598- 
603 


transitive, intransitive verbs, 
8:608 


verb formation, 3:124, 8:484, 557— 
558, 587-596 


assimilated forms, 8:592—594, 
593t 


defective verbs, 8:592-594 
inflection, 8:589-592, 590t 


mute forms, 8:594—-596, 594t, 
595t, 596t 


vowels, 8:554—-555 


Hebrew Hillbilly. See Goldberg, 
Marshall 


“Hebrew Humanism” of Martin 
Buber, 4:231, 234 


Hebrew Immigrant Society, 8:620, 
9:245, 14:503-504 


Hebrew journalism 
Rabinowitz, Ya’akov, 17:42 


Rosenberg, Abraham Hayyim, 
17:434 


Rosenfeld, Samuel, 17:447 
Hebrew language, 8:620-683, 10:684 
abbreviations, 1:237—240 
Abrech, 1:329-330 
Academy of the Hebrew 
Language, 1:351-353 
Alting, Jacobus, 2:20-21 
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Amchai, Yehuda, 2:71-72 


Amelander, Menahem Mann ben 
Solomon Ha-Levi, 2:38 


Amen, 2:38-39 

Amorites, 2:96 

Aramaic influences, 2:357 
astronomy texts, 2:132 


authorized translation of 
Mandatory statues, 10:415 


autonomous 
Ben-Gurion, David, 3:344 


Ben-Yehuda, Eliezer, 3:387— 
388 


Ben Hayyim, Ze’ev, 3:351-352 

Ben Yehuda, Netiva, 3:389 

biblical, 3:216, 581-582, 8:626-634 
adjectives, 8:633-634 
Ancient evidence, 8:626 
Aramaic, 2:345t, 346-347 
clause formation, 8:634 
conjugation of verbs, 2:345 
consonants, 8:628 
Masoretic text, 8:627-628 
numerals, 8:634 
pronouns, 8:629-630 
verbs, tenses, 8:630-633 
vowels, 8:628-629 

Blau, Joshua, 3:743-744 

Brit Ivrit Olamit, 4:189 

Canada, 4:419 


Dead Sea scrolls, 5:499-500, 
8:634-639 


dictionaries 
Alcalay, Reuven, 1:598 


Alfasi, David ben Abraham, 
1:639 


Mahberet, 14:22 
Dontan, Aron, 5:762—763 
Driver, Samuel Rolles, 6:22 


early treatises on Even Bohan 
(Menahem ben Solomon), 14:23 


Eblaite language, 6:87 
Ecclesiastes, 6:88—89 
Edelmann, Simhah Reuben, 6:143 
education 
Chomsky, William, 4:665-666 
England, 6:422 
epitaphs, 6:464—465 
Erasmus of Rotterdam, 6:477 
Erez Israel, 6:478 
euphemisms, Bible, 13:616 
evolution, 9:252 
Foreiro, Francisco, 7:125 


glosses, 3:771, 11:546, 547, 
12:405—406 


Goshen-Gottstein, Moshe, 8:5 


grammar 


Abu al-Faraj Harun ibn al- 
Faraj, 1:334 


Campen, Johannes van, 4:383 


Isaac benSamuel ha-Levi, 
10:46—47 


Monis, Judah, 14:444—445 
Scneider, Mordecai Bazalel, 
18:150-151 
Guidacerio, Agacio, 8:127 
guttural letters, 8:558 
Histadrut Ivrit of America, 9:151 
Hungarian literature, influences 
of, 9:602-604 
IDF instruction in, 10:470 
influence of Greek language, 8:58 
Israel (state) 
cultural life, 10:683-684 
mishpat Ivri, 14:353-354 
revival, 10:683-684 
Italian pronunciation, 10:815 
Jabotinsky, Vladimir and, 11:13 
Jewish language, 11:301, 302 


Jewish studies in Soviet Union 
and, 11:321-322 


joy, concept of, 11:470-471 
Judah Halevi on, 11:499 
Judah ha-Nasi on, 11:503 


Judeo-Persian grammars, 11:551, 
554 


Kipper, 12:181-183 
Language war, 12:482—483 


Lara, David ben Isaac Cohen De, 
12:492-493 


law, 14:353-354 

Leaf, Hayim, 12:563 

linguistic development, 
newspapers, 15:157 

logic texts, 2:132 

Masoretic text, 8:627-628 

medicine and, 13:601, 724 

Mendelssohn view of, 8:437 

Middle Ages, 8:650-671 


Arabic influence, 8:655, 658— 
665 


Aramaic influence, 8:669-670 
Ashkenazaic, 8:667—670 
France, 8:667 

German influence, 8:667—669 
Haskalah influence, 8:671 
Italian, 8:666 

Karaitic, 8:666 

piyyut, 8:651-653 

pure Hebrew concept, 8:654 


Saadia Gaon’s influence, 
8:653-655 


Samaritan, 8:666 
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Spanish Hebrew poetry, 
8:655-660, 16:263 
Yiddish influence, 8:667—669 
miracles, 14:305 
Mishnaic, 2:356, 8:639-650, 
14:330-331 
Aramaic influence, 8:648 
Ashkenazaic and, 8:669 
Dead Sea scrolls, 8:638 
dialects, 8:649 


foreign loan words, 8:647— 
648 


morphology, 8:642-650, 642t, 
643t, 644t 


nouns, 8:645-646 

Palestinian, Babylonian, 
8:649-650 

phonetics, 8:642 


problems and issues, 8:640— 
642 


syntax, 8:646, 648 
tanna and amora, 8:639 
types of, 8:639 


verbs and tenses, 8:644—645, 
648 


vocabulary, 8:646-648 
mnemonic devices, Bible, 13:619 


revival in Israel, 10:291 
Rosén, Haiim B., 17:428 
Russia 
1970s, 17:564—565 
USSR regime, 17:543 
in science books, 18:157 
Second Aliyah, 10:196 


semitic language influences, 
8:621-625 


sheluhei erez Israel, 18:452 
sin, 18:621-622 
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BASHAN 


a fall from the spire of Ely Cathedral, of which he was resi- 
dent architect. Casts of a plaster bust of Basevi, attributed to 
TL. Mazzotti, are in the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, the 
Soane Museum, London, and the Royal Institute of British Ar- 
chitects, London. Other members of the family include aMEs 
PALLADIO (1832-1871), Anglo-Indian surveyor and explorer; 
JACOB BASEVI CERVETTO (1682-1783), generally known as 
James Cervetto, musician, who introduced the playing of the 
cello into England, and his illegitimate son, JAMES CERVETTO 
(1746-1837), also a musician and one of the best cellists of his 
time. Both father and son composed various musical works, 
especially for the cello. Most of the members of this family 
were not professing Jews. 

JOSEF BASEWI (b. 1840) founded the Giuseppe Basewi 
sugar firm in Trieste, which attained considerable importance 
in opening Oriental markets to Austrian export. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.M. Hyamson, Sephardim of England (1951), 
index; R. Blake, Disraeli (1966), index; Jamilly, in: JHSET, 18 (1953-55), 
133-4; Roth, in: Juedische Familien-Forschung, 4 (1928), 57-60; G. 
Bedarida, Ebrei d'Italia (1950), index. GEORGE BASEVI: Roth, Art; 
Victoria and Albert Museum, Anglo-Jewish Art and History (cata- 
logue) (1956); The Penguin Dictionary of Architecture (1966); N. Pevs- 
ner, The Buildings of England. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Roth, “La 
famiglia Basevi e le sue vicende;’ in: La Rassegna mensile di Israel, 
36/2 (1970), 359-62; M. Mortara, Indice alfabetico dei rabbini e scrit- 
tori israeliti di cose giudaiche in Italia con richiami bibliografici e note 
illustrative (1886), 6. 


[Vivian David Lipman / Federica Francesconi (2™4 ed.)] 


BASHAN (Heb. ]W33 ,]/3), a region north of the Yarmuk 
River and east of the Jordan and lakes Huleh and Kinneret. 
In biblical times, the city of *Salchah (Salcah) was at the east- 
ern extremity of Bashan (Deut. 3:10; Josh. 13:11) and the city of 
Dan at its western (Deut. 33:22). Most of its area, some 4,334 
sq. mi. (11,200 sq. km.) is covered with basalt as a result of lava 
eruptions occurring during the Pleistocene period or later. In 
some parts of Bashan, the volcanic material has eroded into 
fertile soil, but others are still covered with rocks. 

The meaning of the name is not clear; by analogy with 
the Arabic word batan it may mean a rockless plain. Targum 
Onkelos and the Palestine Targum translate Bashan as Mat- 
nan (a possible variant of Batnan) and the Syriac Peshitta as 
Matnin. The Palestine Targum has Butnaya as a variant (Deut. 
33:22) as does the Jerusalem Talmud, probably through Greek 
influence (cf. Maas 4:6, 51b, et al.). 

With its sufficient rainfall in normal years and lava soil, 
Bashan is a very fertile region. Once possessing forests and 
pastures, it is praised in the Bible for its lofty trees (Isa. 2:13; 
Ezek. 27:6; Zech. 11:2), its cattle and sheep (Deut. 32:14; Amos 
4:1; Ps. 22:13), and, with the Carmel, it is mentioned as an area 
of outstanding fertility (Isa. 33:9; Jer. 50:19; Nah. 1:4). Although 
its forests disappeared many generations ago, good pasture 
is still found in Upper *Golan and on Jebel Druze. The Plain 
of Bashan is noted for its hardy, superior wheat, but years of 
drought occur there more often than on the western side of the 
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Map of the Bashan area in ancient times. 


Jordan, with the exception of the Negev. The ancient “King’s 
Highway” from Elath to Damascus passed through Bashan 
(Num. 20:17), merging with a branch of the Via Maris that 
crossed the Jordan near the Sea of Galilee; a second branch 
led to Damascus by way of Dan and Banias. Today Bashan is 
crossed by a highway that follows the same route and, in the 
east, also by the Hejaz railroad. 

The ancient inhabitants of Bashan were the *Rephaim, 
one of whom was *Og, king of Bashan (Deut. 2:11; 3:11), whose 
60 fortified cities were proverbial (Deut. 3:4; 1 Kings 4:13, etc.). 
Some of Bashan’s important cities are mentioned in Egyptian 
documents from the Middle and New Kingdoms: Ashtaroth, 
Bozrah, Zer, Kenath, Tob, etc. Ashtaroth and *Edrei were the 
main cities of Og (Josh. 12:4-5), whom Moses defeated at Edrei 
(Num. 21:33). He allotted his land to the half-tribe of Manasseh 
(Num. 32:33-42), but most of the original inhabitants remained 
there (Num. 32:17). Foreign enclaves, such as those of the Ge- 
shurites east of the Sea of Galilee, and the Maacathites in Up- 
per Golan south of Mt. Hermon survived into the early days of 
the monarchy (Josh. 13:13; 11 Sam. 10:6—-8; 13:37). In the period 
of the First Temple, Damascus attacked Bashan and *Gilead 
and, from time to time, imposed its rule on them (1 Kings 22:3). 
*Joash and his son *Jeroboam 11 were the last Israelite kings 
to hold Bashan (11 Kings 13:25; 14:25). In 732 B.C.E. it was con- 
quered by Tiglath-Pileser 111 who exiled many of its inhabitants 
(11 Kings 15:29; cf. Isa. 8:23) and established two Assyrian prov- 
inces there — Karnini (Karnaim) and Hawrina (Hauran) - that 
evidently existed through Babylonian and Persian rule. 

Under the Ptolemies, Bashan was divided into three 
provinces: Gaulanitis, Batanea, and Trachonitis. The Seleu- 
cids consolidated the whole of Transjordan north of the Ar- 
non into a single unit called Galaditis (Gilead). In 164 B.c.E 
*Judah Maccabee went to the aid of the persecuted Jews of 
Bashan, defeated their enemies led by a certain Timotheus, 
and evacuated the Jews from Transjordan (1 Macc. 5:9 ff; 
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Jos., Ant., 12:330ff.). Alexander *Yannai in 85 B.c.E. wrested 
Golan from the Nabateans, who, by the latter part of the sec- 
ond century, had spread out from their settlements in Edom 
and reached as far as Damascus. Some 20 years later, how- 
ever, Pompey conquered Golan from the Jews and gave it to 
the Itureans, who controlled most of Bashan. He granted au- 
tonomy to the Greek cities Hippos (Susita) in Lower Golan 
and Raphana and Kanatha in the Plain of Bashan and included 
them in the *Decapolis. From 30 to 20 B.c.E. Herod gradu- 
ally received all of Bashan from Emperor Augustus, and it re- 
mained the domain of his heirs Herod Philip and Agrippa 1 
and 11 until about 100 c.z. In the days of Herod, Jews from 
Western Palestine and Babylonia were settled there. His army 
commander *Zamaris (Zimra), a Babylonian Jew, cleared Tra- 
chonitis (al-Lija) of marauders and the area was later named 
for him - Terakhona de-Zimra, or Terakona. For halakhic pur- 
poses this region was considered part of Erez Israel (Tosef., 
Shev. 4:11). In 106 c.£. Bashan was annexed to the Provincia 
Arabia, the capital of which was Bozrah. 

In Byzantine times the al-Jafna dynasty of the Ghasan tribe 
ruled Bashan; its capital was Jabiyya, northwest of Nawe. Chos- 
roes 1, king of Persia, penetrated into Bashan in 614 and de- 
feated the Byzantines near Edrei (Dar‘a). The Muslims invaded 
in 634 and after the battle of the Yarmuk (Aug. 20, 636) Golan 
was included in Jund al-Urdun (Jordan Province), the capital 
of which was Tiberias. The rest of Bashan apparently became 
part of the district of Damascus - capital of the caliphate from 
660 to 750. Because of its proximity to the centers of power 
and of Muslim culture, Bashan flourished under the Umayyad 
dynasty; thereafter it declined rapidly until, in Turkish times, 
it was inhabited by Bedouins, who plundered its few remain- 
ing villages. In 1711 Druze from Mt. Lebanon began to settle on 
Mt. Bashan, which was later renamed for them (Jebel Druze). 
Their number increased considerably there in 1860, when many 
Druze fled from Mr. Lebanon. Far from submitting to the Bed- 
ouin, the Druze established their authority over many tribes. 
The attempts of the Egyptians (from 1832 to 1840) and of the 
Turks (from 1840 to 1918) to extend their sovereignty over Jebel 
Druze were only partly successful. In 1925 the Druze rebelled 
against the French, who subdued the revolt, and subsequently 
granted the Bashan Druze area broad autonomy. Until the end 
of the British Mandate, Bashan was the most tranquil part of 
Syria; after 1944, it became part of the Republic of Syria. At- 
tempts by the Damascus government to treat it like other prov- 
inces met with constant opposition and periodic rebellions. 

On the Bashan Plain and in Golan, Turkish rule suc- 
ceeded in enforcing its sovereignty over the inhabitants in the 
late 196 century. To strengthen its authority in these districts, 
the Turkish government settled Circassian refugees there in 
1880-84. At the end of the 19 century, a French company 
laid a railroad line in Bashan from Damascus to al-Muzayyib, 
north of the Yarmuk, to expedite the export of its wheat. In 
1907 the Hejaz railway was built parallel to the French line as 
far as Edrei (Dar‘a), and then branching off to cross the Yar- 
muk, thus connecting Bashan with Haifa. The French tracks 
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were removed by the Turks during World War 1. Good roads 
were constructed during the French Mandate, linking up with 
the road networks of Syria, Transjordan, and Palestine. During 
the 1890s, Baron Edmond de Rothschild purchased thousands 
of acres on both sides of Nahr al-‘Allan and founded a Jew- 
ish settlement, but the pasha of Damascus expelled the set- 
tlers in 1899. A small private settlement called Benei Yehudah 
was founded in 1886 by Jews from Tiberias and Safed in the 
Golan, east of Lake Kinneret, but it was abandoned in 1920 
as a result of the Arab riots and attacks after contact was bro- 
ken between the two banks of the Jordan. In 1967 the area was 
captured from the Syrians and Israeli settlement there began. 
In 1981 the Golan Law declared the area part of Israel. In the 
early 2000s the Golan Heights included 33 settlements, mainly 
rural, with a population of 15,500 Jewish settlers and another 
18,000 Druze concentrated in four large villages. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Avi-Yonah, Land, index; Glueck, in: D.W. 
Thomas (ed.), Archaeology and Old Testament Study (1967), 450 ff; EM, 
s.v. (incl. bibl.). ADD BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Heber-Percy, A Visit to 
Bashan and Argob (1895); R.P.A. Beaulieu, “la premiere civilization du 
Djebel Druze,’ Syria, 24 (1947): 232-250; G. Barkay, Z. Ilan, A. Kloner, 
A. Mazar and D. Urman, “Archaeological Survey in the Northern 
Bashan,” Israel Exploration Journal, 24 (1974), 173-184; Z. Ilan, At- 
tempts at Jewish Settlement in Trans-Jordan, 1871-1947 (1984). 


[Abraham J. Brawer / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


BASHIRI, YAHYA (Yahya b. Abraham b. Sa’adiah al- 
Bashiri; Heb. name Abner bar Ner ha-Sharoni; 17" century), 
Yemenite kabbalist and scribe. His extant work is character- 
ized by accuracy and beauty. Later Yemenite scholars, par- 
ticularly Yahya *Salih, refer to Bashiri in their writings, while 
popular legends extol his piety and the miracles he performed 
by virtue of his knowledge of practical Kabbalah. His two ex- 
tant works, still in manuscript form, are Havazzelet ha-Sharon, 
a kabbalistic work on the letters of the Hebrew alphabet, and 
Bashiri, a pentateuchal commentary based on gematria. He is 
known to have written other works, which have not survived: 
two commentaries on the Ein Yaakov of Jacob ibn Habib and 
Amirat ha-Emunot, the contents of which are unknown. The 
numerous quotations from Bashiri in the Helek ha-Dikduk 
of Salih reveal the variae lectiones collected by Bashiri in the 
course of copying the books of the Pentateuch, on which he 
may even have compiled a distinct work. His love of books 
is evidenced by his written vow (appearing in a colophon to 
the Midrash ha-Gadol, on Deuteronomy) never to sell a book 
“in his lifetime or thereafter,’ i.e., even if this be necessary to 
provide funds for his burial shroud. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Elnadaf, Seridei Teiman (1928), 7a, 9b; Y. 
Ratzhaby, in: Ks, 28 (1952/53), 260, 264, 268, 405; A. Korah, Saarat 


Teiman (1954), 2. 
[Yehuda Ratzaby] 


BASHYAZI (Heb. °3°W2; traditional Rabbanite transcription 
for the Turkish name Bashyatchi), family of Karaite scholars in 
Adrianople and Constantinople. Although the family moved 
to Constantinople in 1455, they retained the cognomen “Adri- 
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BASIL I 


anopolitans” even in later generations. The Karaite school of 
Adrianople tended toward liberalism. The Bashyazi family, its 
leading exponents, advocated the kindling of Sabbath lights 
contrary to the prevalent Karaite custom of spending Sabbath 
in darkness. MENAHEM B. JOSEPH BASHYAZI first permitted 
this practice around 1440. His grandson Elijah found support 
for this ruling in liberal Karaite halakhic sources and through 
his influence it was accepted in the Karaite communities of 
Turkey, Crimea, Poland, and Lithuania, although in Egypt, 
Syria, and Erez Israel the Karaites continued to refrain from 
kindling lights on the Sabbath at least until the 19 century. 
Menahem also abolished the Karaite custom of starting the 
weekly Torah readings from the beginning of the Pentateuch 
in the month of Nisan and directed that the cycle should start 
in Tishri, conforming to Rabbanite practice. The more con- 
servative Karaites opposed the change. 

His grandson ELIJAH B. MOSES (c. 1420-1490) was the 
ideologist of the Karaite rapprochement with Rabbanism and 
a codifier of Karaite law. Elijah, in addition to upholding the 
rulings of his grandfather Menahem and father Moses, pro- 
vided them with a theoretical basis and expanded them (e.g, 
concerning intercalation). He remains the supreme Karaite 
authority. Elijah is reported to have begun the compilation of 
his great code Adderet Eliyahu in about 1480, but the section 
on the calendar refers to the year 1457. After his death his pupil 
and son-in-law Caleb *Afendopolo attempted to complete the 
work. The Adderet was distributed chapter by chapter and its 
contents were recognized as binding even during the author’s 
lifetime. It was also one of the first Karaite works to appear in 
print (Constantinople, 1530-31; Eupatoria, 1835; Odessa, 1870 
[the latter repr. Ramle 1966]). Its Sabbath laws became the 
subject of much Karaite polemical literature. Other sections, 
especially those dealing with the sanctification of the new 
moon (Elijah was the first to draw up an official calendar for 
this, which was virtually a permanent one), the ten principles 
of faith (new and final formulation of the Karaite credo), and 
the laws of shehitah and incest were submitted to a series of 
adaptations, abridgments, and interpretations by Karaite re- 
ligious leaders in different countries. Bashyazi’s leniency on 
Karaite halakha stands in juxtaposition to the strict positions 
of *Aaron ben Elijah. In addition to reflecting the various 
schools of late medieval Karaite thought, the Adderet attests 
to Bashyazi’s knowledge of both general and Jewish subjects. 
In the statements and sections concerning beliefs Bashyazi of- 
ten tends towards Aristotelian positions. 

Particularly noteworthy is Elijah’s use of Rabbanite 
techniques and sources, even where they were antagonistic 
to Karaism. Elijah interpreted their hostility as a device to 
achieve publicity so as to cover their actual sympathy toward 
Karaism. However, he also polemicized against several Rab- 
banite scholars, including Mordecai *Comtino. While one of 
his three polemical works, Iggeret ha- Yerushah (published in 
the Eupatoria edition of Adderet), is directed against the Rab- 
banites, his Iggeret ha-Zom and Iggeret Gid ha-Nasheh are writ- 
ten to refute his Karaite opponents. Elijah’s correspondence 
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with Karaite leaders in Lithuania shows that his reputation had 
spread to the northern Karaite communities. He introduced 
the Lithuanian Karaites to his relaxation of Karaite halakhah 
and customs, recommending the establishment of a bet din of 
three in *Troki on the model of that in Constantinople, and the 
institution of kindling the Sabbath lights. His pupils included 
the Rabbanite *Moses of Kiev (with whom he also had sharp 
disputes), well-known among Lithuanian Karaites. The Karaite 
prayerbook contains several prayers and hymns composed by 
Elijah, including Melizat ha-Mitzvot, recited on Shavuot. 
MOSES (first half of 16" century), great-grandson of Eli- 
jah, died relatively young. He renewed the connections with 
the Arabic-speaking Karaite communities. He also traveled to 
the East, returning with ancient Karaite manuscripts in Arabic 
and isolated pages of Sefer ha-Mitzvot by *Anan b. David in 
Aramaic on which he based his Zevah Pesah and Sefer Reuven 
(in manuscript). His explanation of the laws of incest, Sefer 
Yehudah, was published by I. Markon, and an important part of 
his Matteh Elohim, on the history of the Karaite schism, was in- 
corporated into *Mordecai b. Nisan’s Sefer David Mordekhai. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Poznaniski, Karaite Literary Opponents of 
Saadiah Gaon (1908), 82-85; idem, in: Zekher Zaddikim (1920), 33-34; 
R. Mahler, Ha-Kara’im (1949), 286-7: Danon, in: JQR, 15 (1926/27), 
305-7, 311-23 17 (1924/25) 168-9; Mann, Texts, 2 (1935), index s.v. 
Elyah ben Moses Bashiatzi; L. Nemoy (ed.), Karaite Anthology (1952), 
236-70; Ankori, in: PA AJR, 24 (1955), 11; idem, in: Tarbiz, 25 (1955/56), 
44-65, 183-201; idem, Karaites in Byzantium (1959), index; idem, Beit 
Bashyazi ve-Takkanotav (1966). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Lasker, in: 
Jerusalem Studies in Jewish Thought, 3 (1984), 405-425; S.B. Bowman, 
The Jews of Byzantium (1204-1453) (1985), index; J-C. Attias, Le com- 
mentaire biblique: Mordekhai Komtino ou ’hermeneutique du dialogue 
(Paris, 1991), index; M. Polliack (ed.), Karaite Judaism: A Guide to Its 
History and Literary Sources, (2003), index, s.v. “Bashyachi.” 


°BASIL I, Byzantine emperor 867-886. Basil first attempted to 
achieve the conversion of the Jews by persuasion and invited 
rabbis to a *disputation to defend their faith, vainly offering 
them material benefits if they would confess defeat. When this 
attempt failed he issued in 874 an edict ordering all his Jewish 
subjects to become converted to Christianity. The decree was 
also connected with his policy to propagate orthodox Chris- 
tianity among the Bulgars, Russians, and other peoples, and 
forcible conversion of nonorthodox sects, notably the Pauli- 
cians, whom he probably associated with iconoclasm. His at- 
tempt to convert by force the Jewish communities in southern 
Italy then under Byzantine rule is recorded in the 11'»-century 
Hebrew chronicle of *Ahimaaz b. Paltiel, which portrays Ba- 
sil as a cruel and persistent enemy of the Jews and Judaism. 
Despite his decree, the legal status of the Jews remained un- 
changed and there was no curtailment of their existing rights. 
The decree, whether formally rescinded or not, eventually fell 
into disuse under Basil’s son and successor Leo VI. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Starr, Jews in the Byzantine Empire (1939), 
4-6, 127ff.; A.A. Vasiliev, History of the Byzantine Empire, 1 (1964), 
332-3; Baron, Social 2, 3 (1957), 180ff.; B. Klar (ed.), Megillat Ahimaaz 
(1944), 20-23; A. Sharf, in: Roth, Dark Ages, 57ff.; A. Vogt, Basile 1 
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party, 15:434 
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architecture, 2:400, 12:440 
art, 5:373 
assimilation and, 9:611, 618 
communal life, 6:272 
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of, 18:117 
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Kecskemet, 12:48 
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Miskolc, 14:364 
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Nyiregyhaza, 15:355-356 
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Simleul-Silvaniel, 18:606 
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Szekesfehervar, 19:405 
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Szombathely, 19:412 
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(See also Slovakia) 
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9:616 
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transportations, 3:67, 84 
Middle Ages, 9:608 
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Party, 2:491 
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party, 15:434 
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education, Jewish, 6:186, 
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Hasidism and, 9:610, 11:745 
hazzanim, 11:815 
Judaizers in, 11:520 


language, biblical translations, 
3:632 
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15:493—495 


Rabbinical seminaries, 12:470 
WW II 

refugees, 20:740 
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The Hungry City (Molnar), 14:427 


Hunsdorf (Slovakia). See Huncovce 
(Slovakia) 


Hunt Foods Inc., 18:614 
Hunting, 5:166, 9:621-622 


Hunya ben Avin ha-Kohen. See Huna 
ben Avin ha-Kohen 


Hunya of Beth-Horon, 9:622 


Hupfeld, Hermann Christian Karl, 
9:622 


Huppah Shehorah (Ratosh), 17:114 
Huppah ve-Tabba’at (Hazaz), 8:494 
Huppat Eliyahu. See Aggadat Bereshit 
Huppat Ne’urim, 18:573 

Hur, 9:622-623 


Hur (grandfather of Bezalel of tribe of 
Judah), 9:622-623 


Hur (King), 9:623 
Hur (son of Caleb and Miriam), 9:623 


Hurban: Responses to Catastrophe in 
Hebrew Literature (Mintz), 9:415 


Hurfaysh (Israel), 9:623 
Hurok, Sol. See Hurok, Solomon 
Hurok, Solomon, 9:623 
Hurrian, 9:623-630 
Amarna tablets, 9:623-624 


culture, religion and mythology, 
9:629-630 


Hivites, 9:294 
Hurrian language, 9:623, 625-626, 
628-629 
Mespotamia, 14:86-87 
and Mittanni, land of, 9:626-628 
Nanigalbat, land of, 9:628 
Nurri, land of, 9:624, 625-626 
Subarian language, 9:626 
and Subartu, land of, 9:626 
Hurricane Katrina, 13:224 
Hurst, Fannie, 9:630 
Hurvitz, Eli, 9:630-631 
Hurvitz, Joseph Yozel, 9:631 
Hurwich, Louis, 9:631 
Hurwitz, Adolf, 9:631 
Hurwitz, Chaim, 8:441, 9:631-632 
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Hurwitz, Haykl. See Hurwitz, Chaim 
Hurwitz, Henry, 9:632 

Hurwitz, Hirsch, 8:441 

Hurwitz, Hyman, 6:204 

Hurwitz, Israel Zalman. See Libin, Z. 


Hurwitz, Judah ben Mordecai ha-Levi, 
9:632 


Hurwitz, Phinehas Elijah, 8:439, 9:632 
Hurwitz, Phyllis. See Lewis, Shari 
Hurwitz, Samuel Justin, 9:632 
Hurwitz, Saul Israel, 9:632-633 
Hurwitz, Shmarya Leib, 9:633 
Hurwitz, Shmuel. See Litvin, A. 
Hurwitz, Stephan, 9:633 
Hurwitz, Yigael, 9:633-634 
Hurwitz, Zalkind. See Hourwitz, 
Zalkind 
Husband and wife, 9:634—640 
abortion, 1:273 
adultery, 1:424—427 
agunah, 1:510-520 
domestic peace, 5:739 
domestic violence, 5:739-741 
dowries, 5:768—772 


imprisonment of husband, 9:744, 
747 


laws and legal systems, 
maintenance, 13:399—403 


Hushai the Archite, 9:640 

Hushi’el ben Elhanan, 9:640-641 

Hu-si (Romania). See Husi (Romania) 

Husi (Romania), 9:641 

Husid, Mordkhe, 4:426—427 

Husik, Isaac, 9:641-642 

Huss, John, and Hussites, 4:38 

Hussayn bin Talal. See Hussein 

Hussein (King of Jordan), 9:642, 
10:246, 11:404—405 


Palestine Liberation Organization 
and, 15:589, 590, 593, 594 
Palestinian Authority and, 15:596 
Hussein, Saddam, 2:326-328 
See also Gulf War (1991) 
Husseini, Hajj Amin al-, 9:642-643, 
10:275-276 
Husseini, Hajj Muhammad Amin al-. 
See Husseini, Hajj Amin al- 
Husseini, Misa Kazim al-, 10:274, 275 
Husserl, Edmund Gustav Albrecht, 
9:643-644 
Hussites, 9:644-645 


Hungarian translations of Bible 
and, 3:632 


Jihlava, Jews of, 11:337 
Husté. See Khust (Ukraine) 
Huszt. See Khust (Ukraine) 
Hut ha-Meshullash (Diwan), 5:721 


Hut ha-Shani (Bacharach), 3:34 

Le Hutin. See Louis (Kings of France) 
Hutner, Isaac, 9:645 

Hutterites, 6:84 

Hutz, Solomon Bekhor, 3:59 
Hutzman. See Ruediger 

Hutzmann. See Ruediger 

Huzal (ancient city), 9:645 


Huzal of Benjamin (ancient city). See 
Huzal (ancient city) 


Huzpit ha-Meturgeman, 9:646 
Hyacinthe de Gonzague. See Deutz, 
Simon 


Hyamson, Albert Montefiore, 9:646 
Hyamson, Moses, 9:646 
Hyamson, Nathan, 9:646 
Hybrid. See Mixed species 
Hyde, Ida Henrietta, 9:646-647 
Hyde, Thomas, 9:647 
Hydius, Thomas. See Hyde, Thomas 
Hydraulis. See Organs 
Hydrology, 6:451, 17:77 
Hyenas, 9:647 
Hyéres (France), 9:647 
Hygiene, 9:647-648 
rules of, 13:721, 724 
The Hygiene of Healthy Souls and the 
Therapy of Ailing Souls (Aknin). See 
Tibb al-Nufiis al-Salima 
wa-Mu ‘alajat al-Nufis al-Alima 
Hyksos, 6:224, 9:166, 648-649 
Hylaea, 13:146 
Hyman, Aaron, 9:649-650 
Hyman, Arthur, 2:47, 16:70 
Hyman, Harold Melvin, 9:650 
Hyman, Henry, 15:198 
Hyman, Jeffrey. See Ramone, Joey 
Hyman, Joseph C., 9:650 
Hyman, Libbie Henrietta, 9:650 
Hyman, Marcus, 9:649 
Hyman, Paula E., 2:47, 9:152, 650-651 
Hyman, William, 16:341 
Hymans, Paul, 9:651 
Hymn of Hate (Lissauer), 13:82 
“Hymn of Unity.” See Shir ha-Yihud 
Hymns 
Adon Olom, 1:414—415 
Ahot Ketannah, 1:547-548 
Ein ke-Elohenu, 6:259-260 
El Nora Alilah, 6:366 
Ha-Mavdil, 8:295 
Hamdi, Levi ben Yeshw’ah, 8:298 
Kargau, Menahem Mendel, 11:808 
Lekhah Dodi, 12:632-634 
Luria, Isaac, 13:265 
Hymns, Liturgical. See Liturgy 
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Hymns, Table. See Zemirot 
Hyndman, H.M, 18:704 


Hypermoderne Schachpartie 
(Tartakover), 4:604 


Hyporcoristica, 14:766 
Hypsicrates of Amisus, 9:651 
Hypsistarians, 18:232—233 
Hyraxes, 9:651 

Hyrcania (Israel), 9:651-652 
Hyrcanian exile, 2:522-523 
Hyrcanus, 3:26 


Hyrcanus, Johanan. See Hyrcanus, 
John 


Hyrcanus, John, 6:157, 9:653-654 
Hyrcanus, John II. See Hyrcanus II 


Hyrcanus II, 1:629-630, 6:539, 8:446, 
9:196, 652-653, 11:574—-575, 12:487 


Hyssop, 9:655 


I 

I (letter), 9:655, 10:5 

I. Schocken Soehne, 18:153 

Iacobescu, D., 9:655 

Iacobson, Armand. See Iacobescu, D. 

Ia-’-kin. See Jehoiachin (King of 
Judah) 

Talo. See Aijalon (ancient Israel) 

Iamnia. See Jabneh (ancient Israel) 

Ian, Janis, 9:655-656 

Iancovici, Dorel. See Dorian, Dorel 

Iancu-Agou, Daniéle, 11:324, 325 

I and Thou (Buber). See Ich und Du 
(Buber) 

IA-Sha-R. See Reggio, Isacco Samuel 

Iasi (Romania). See Jassy (Romania) 

Ibadis, 9:656 

Ibbei ha-Nahal (Shapira), 18:401 

Ibbur, 7:604 

Ibbur ha-shanah. See Calendars 

Ibbur Shanim (Susan), 19:325 


Iber di Khurves fun Ployne (Bursztyn), 
4:302 


Iberian peninsula 

See Portugal; Spain 
Ibex, 9:656 
Ibillin. See Avelim (Israel) 


Ibiza and Formentera (Spain), 9:656— 
657 


Ibleam (Israel), 9:657 


Ibn Abbas, Judah. See Abbas, Judah 
ben Samuel ibn 


Ibn Abbas, Judah ben Samuel II, 
6:173-174, 9:657 


Ibn Abbasi, Jacob. See Abbasi, Jacob 
ben Moses ibn 
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empereur de Byzance, et la civilisation byzantine a la fin du 1x siécle 
(1908); Neubauer, Chronicles, 2 (1895), 111-24. 


[Andrew Sharf] 


BASILEA, SOLOMON AVIAD SAR-SHALOM (c. 1680- 
1749), rabbi and kabbalist in Mantua, Italy. Solomon received 
instruction from the most learned scholars in the city, includ- 
ing his father, Menahem Samson Basilea, Judah b. Eliezer *Briel 
(Bariel), Moses *Zacuto, and *Benjamin b. Eliezer Ha-Kohen 
Vitale of Reggio. He also studied geometry and astronomy. 
Solomon became rabbi of Mantua in 1729. At the age of 44 he 
began a methodical study of Kabbalah according to the sys- 
tem of Isaac *Luria. In 1733 he was accused by the Inquisition 
of having mocked Catholicism and of retaining unexpurgated 
Hebrew works, and was imprisoned for a year. He was sub- 
sequently confined to his house and finally to the ghetto. He 
courageously supported Moses Hayyim *Luzzatto against his 
accusers in the controversy over the latter’s kabbalistic prac- 
tices. Solomon Basilea’s main work Emunat Hakhamim (Man- 
tua, 1730) was intended to emphasize the continuity in Jewish 
tradition of the mystic significance of the Torah and the error 
of scholars opposing that interpretation. To support his thesis, 
Solomon reviewed not only the whole of Hebrew literature but 
also Greek, Arabic, and Renaissance philosophy. Basilea did not 
believe that the Zohar was written by Simeon b. Yohai, but that 
it nevertheless contained his esoteric doctrines as handed down 
to his disciples. Basilea also rejected the views which ascribed 
the authorship of the Zohar to *Moses b. Shem Tov de Leon. 
The book was very well received by the kabbalists, but oppo- 
nents of the Kabbalah were critical of it. Jacob *Emden wrote 
a refutation of the Emunat Hakhamim in Mitpahat Sefarim, 2 
(1768). Some rabbinical decisions of Solomon Basilea are in- 
cluded in the collections of his fellow student Isaac *Lampronti 
and others. He also wrote on the calendar and a commentary 
on Euclid’s Elements as well as notes on the 1715 edition of 
Tofteh Arukh by Moses Zacuto. In his collections, he includes 
the responsa of his father MENAHEM SAMSON BEN SOLOMON 
(d. 1693), rabbi in Alessandria and from 1630 in Mantua. Me- 
nahen?s responsa also appear in collections of his contempo- 
raries, Moses Zacuto and Nethanel b. Aaron *Segré. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ghirondi-Neppi, 36-39; S. Wiener, Maz- 
keret Rabbanei Italyah (1898), 37-40 (third pagination); Milano, Ita- 
lia, 667; M. Mortara, Catalogo dei manoscritti ebraici ... di Mantova 
(1878), 45-47; S. Simonsohn, Toledot ha-Yehudim be-Dukkasut Man- 


tovah (1964), index. 
[Attilio Milano] 


BASILICA (Greek Baowlikh, talmudic 72°03), elongated rect- 
angular building divided by colonnades. During the Roman 
period this term was broadened from the narrow meaning of a 
meeting place for merchants to any assembly hall. In particu- 
lar the term referred to a hall used in the philosophers’ schools 
and in wealthy homes for reading and lectures. In these basili- 
cas, the apse was the area set aside for the lecturer or teacher. 
The entire hall was oriented toward the podium set in the 
apse, which had a concave roof serving as an acoustical ceil- 
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BASILICA 


ing. This type of basilica was the prototype for the early syna- 
gogues and churches. Talmudic sources refer to three types of 
basilicas, which served as palaces, bathhouses, and treasuries 
(Av. Zar. 16b). They note that the basilica also served as a hall 
of justice (Gen. R. 68:12) and as a place for the sale of grain 
(as in Ashkelon, Tosef. to Oho. 18 end). 

An early example of the basilica construction is found in 
the “Royal Stoa” which Josephus (Ant., 15:411-416) describes 
as having been erected along the southern wall of the Temple 
Mount by Herod when he had the Temple rebuilt. This basil- 
ica had four rows of pillars each 23 ft. (7 m.) high. According 
to Josephus, its length was one stadion (606 ft. (185 m.)), but 
it appears to have been longer - about 920 ft. (280 m.). The 
central hall was 30 cubits wide and 60 cubits high. The width 
of the side aisles was 20 cubits, and the height, 30 cubits, giv- 
ing the structure a true basilical form. Two partially carved 
stone pillars have been found in Jerusalem which by their size 
indicate that they were destined for this basilica. However, 
they were cracked and therefore not used. It is possible that 
Herod modeled his stoa after the Great Synagogue in Alexan- 
dria which has been described as “a kind of basilica with a stoa 
within a stoa” (Tosef. to Suk. 4:6). Conceivably this expres- 
sion refers to the central area which was constructed between 
two colonnades. Another interpretation is that this refers to 
an additional stoa which extended the width of the hall. Such 
construction was typical of the early synago-gues, remains of 
which have been found at Masada and in Galilee. 

The Christians adopted the western form of basilica, and 
most of the early churches (fourth-sixth centuries) were built 
on that model, although the term “basilica” was no longer 
in common usage. In the early Christian basilicas, the apse 
served as the seat of the priests. The altar was set before it, 
and this part of the building was separated from the remain- 
der by a grille which crossed the width of the church. Two 
or more rows of columns extended the length of the build- 
ing, separating the main hall in the center from the narrower 
aisles at either side. 

The first churches in Palestine and elsewhere, e.g., the 
Church of the Nativity in Bethlehem and the Church of the 
Holy Sepulcher in Jerusalem, were built according to this de- 
sign. In the fifth century a vestibule (narthex) was added to 
the front facade of the basilica churches. 

Basilicas were also used for secular purposes in the Jew- 
ish community in Palestine. One structure of this nature 
(135 x 49 ft. (40 x 15 m.)) was found in Bet Shearim. It consists 
of an enclosed paved court, a vestibule, and a basilica with two 
rows of five columns each. At the far end of the building, op- 
posite the entry, is a low platform. It would appear that this 
was a hall of justice in the time of R. Judah ha-Nasi. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: C.M. Kaufmann, Handbuch der christlichen 
Archaeologie (1913); R. Cagnat and V. Chapot, Manuel darchéologie 
romaine, 1 (1916), 128-34; H. Kohl und C. Watzinger, Antike Synago- 
gen in Galilea (1916); S. Krauss, Synagogale Altertuemer (1922), 32-102; 
ELL. Sukenik, Ancient Synagogues in Palestine and Greece (1934); J.B. 
Ward Perkins, in: Papers of British School at Rome, 22 (1954), 69-893 
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(Thorowgood), 14:460 


Iezer. See Abiezer 
Ifrane (Morocco). See Ofran 
Ifranji. See Francos 


If This Be a Man (Levi), 4:631, 9:355— 
356, 405, 447, 12:692 


If You Can Believe Your Eyes and Ears 
(album), 6:361 


Ig’eret Rav Sherira Ga’on (Sherira), 
18:463 

Iggeret (Pirkoi ben Baboi), 16:183 

Iggeret Ba’alei Hayyim (Kalonymus 
ben Kalonymus), 6:668 


Iggeret el Ro’ei Seh Pezurah Yisrael 
(Homberg), 9:504-505 


Iggeret ha-Halomi (Falaquera), 6:681 


Iggeret ha-Hitnazzelut (Jedaiah ben 
Abraham Bedersi), 11:101 


Iggeret ha-Kodesh, 9:715, 14:470 
Iggeret ha-Kohanim (Bali), 3:90 
Iggeret Hamudot (Genazzano), 8:479 
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Iggeret ha-Musar (Alami), 1:575 
Iggeret ha-Musar (Lipkin), 13:65 
Iggeret ha-Purim (Almoli), 1:682 
Iggeret ha-Vikkwah (Falaquera), 6:680 
Iggeret Issur Ner Shabbat (Bali), 3:90 
Iggeret kelalit, 18:447 

Iggeret li-nedivim, 18:447 


Iggeret Magen Avraham (Cardozo), 
4:464 


Iggeret Nidhei Yisrael (Pigit), 16:151 
Iggeret Orhot Olam (Farissol), 6:717 


Iggeret Sod ha-Ge’ullah (Abraham ben 
Eliezer ha-Levi), 1:298 


Iggeret Tokhehah (Judah ben Asher), 
11:483 


Iggerot Moshe (Feinstein), 6:742, 
11:255 


Iggud ha-Rabbonim. See Rabbinical 
Alliance of America 


“I give thanks.” See Modeh Ani 
Iglau. See Jihlava 

Iglesia Israelita, 11:521 

Ignace, Edouard, 16:343 
Ignatius of Loyola, 11:245 
Ignatoff, David, 9:715 
Ignatow, David, 9:715-716 


Ignatyev, Count Nikolai Pavlovich, 
9:716 


Ignatyev, Nikolai Pavlovich. See 
Ignatyev, Count Nikolai Pavlovich 

Ignotus, Hugo, 9:716 

Ignotus, Pal, 9:716 

Igra, Meshullam ben Samson, 9:716- 
717 


Igra, Moses ben Samson. See Igra, 
Meshullam ben Samson 


I Haven’t Got a Hat, 7:238 

“TI Have Set a Memorial to God’s 
Miracles” (Aboab). See “Zekher 
Asiti le-Nifle’ot El” 

Ihud, bi-nationalism promoted by, 
3:703 

Ihud Habonim, 9:717-719, 717t 


Thud ha-Kevuzot ve-ha-kibbutzim, 
9:719, 12:123-124 


Thya ‘Uliim al Din (al-Ghazalii, 7:571 

II Enoch. See Enoch, Slavonic Book of 

LIZ.L. See Irgun [Zeva’i Le ummi 

IJA. See Institute of Jewish Affairs 
(A) 

Tjon (Israel), 9:719 

Ikkarim. See Sefer ha-Ikkarim 

Ikkur, 18:434 

Ikkuv ha-keri’ah. See Bittul ha-Tamid 

Ikonicoff, Moisés, 16:350 

Ikor, Roger, 9:719 

Ikriti. See Shemariah ben Elijah Ben 
Jacob 


Tlai (3rd-4th c.), 9:720 

Ilai (c. 3rd c.). See Tanhum ben 
Hanilai 

Ilai (c. 100 c.k.), 9:719-720 

Ilan, Ornit, 2:330 

Ilaniyyah (Israel), 9:720 

Il Caso Pinedus (Levi), 12:691 

Ilf, Ilya, 9:720-721 

Ilfa, 9:721 

Ilgen, Karl David, 9:721 


ILGWU. See International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union 


Iliad (Homer), 3:580 
Ilin, M., 9:721—722 
Ilintsky, Gedaliah ben Issac of. See 
Lunietz, Gedaliah ben Issac of 
Ilintsy (Ukraine), 9:722 
Ilja (Belarus). See Ilya (Belarus) 
Illafsky family. See Ilowy family 
Illai. See Mamzer 
Ilawy family. See owy family 
Illegal contracts, 5:193-194, 196 
Illegal immigration, 4:9-10, 9:250, 
281, 722-724, 10:204 
Ben-Gurion, David, 3:346 
Patria, 15:689 
post World War II, 10:10:206-207 
See also Aliyah and absorption; 
Berihah; Migrations 
Illereichen-Altenstadt. See Altenstadt 
(Germany) 
Illés, Béla, 9:724 
Illescas (Spain), 9:724 
Illiberis. See Elvira 
Illinois, 9:526-527, 725 
Illinois (U.S.), 9:724—725 
Illness. See Sicknesses 
Illovy family. See Illowy family 
Illoway family. See Illowy family 
Illowy, Bernard, 9:725-726 
Illowy, Jacob, 9:725 
Illowy, Jacob Loeb, 9:725 
Illowy, Phineas, 9:725 
Illowy, Samuel, 9:725 
Illowy, Solomon, 9:725 
Ilowy family, 9:725 
Los Illuminados (Aguinis), 1:510 
Illuminated amulets, 2:122—123 
Illuminated Kettubot, 12:97-98 


Illuminated manuscripts, 1:375, 2:495— 
496, 497-498, 11:226 


aggadah, 1:463 

Avicenna’s medical treatise (15th 
c.), vol. 8: color insert 

Bible with masoretic notes (13th 
c.), vol. 8: color insert 
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biblical influence, 3:674—679 
David in, 5:456—-457 
Hebrew Bibles, 3:675-679 


Ibn Hayyim, Abraham ben Judah, 
9:680 


Ibn Hayyim, Joseph, 9:680 
Islamic, 3:674 

Joel ben Simeon, 11:366 

Jonah portrayed in, 11:391 
Joseph ha-Zarefati, 11:430 
Joseph portrayed in, 11:412—413 
Josephus depicted in, 11:441-442 
Joshua depicted in, 11:444 


Judah Maccabee portrayed in, 
11:511 


Judeo Persian, 11:556, vol. 8: color 
insert 


Kosher preparation of meat (14th 
c.), vol. 8: color insert 


man with covered Torah (15th c.), 
vol. 8: color insert 


Moses receiving Tablets of the 
Law (14th c.), vol. 8: color 
insert 


Noah’s ark (13th c.), vol. 8: color 
insert 


Passover, men reading the 
Haggadah (15th c.), vol. 8: 
color insert 


sacrifice of Isaac (13th c.), vol. 8: 
color insert 


Second Temple, implements, 
19:626 


Tisha Be-Av prayer (15th c.), vol. 
8: color insert 


Tower of Babel, 3:21 


Illuminated manuscripts, Hebrew, 
9:726-735 


Adam and Eve, 1:375 
characteristics of, 9:727-728 
French school of, 9:730-731 
German school of, 9:731-732 
Hellenistic period and, 9:726-727 
Italian school of, 9:732—733 


materials and techniques for, 
9:728 


Oriental styles of, 9:728-729 


seventeenth-eighteenth century, 
9:733-734 
Spanish school of, 9:729-730 
Illuminating the Eyes of the Wise. See 
Meir Einei Hakhanim (Lublin) 
Illustrated books, 4:75—76 


Illustrated Monthly for the Jewish 
Home (periodical). See Menorah 
(journal) 


Illustrerad svensk litteraturhistoria 
(Schtick, Warburg), 18:169 
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Ilna’e, Eliezer Isaac, 9:735 
Ilovy, Rudolf, 9:725 

Ilu Rak (Almagor), 18:206 
Ilya (Belarus), 9:735-736 


Ilya Ehrenburg: Writing, Politics and 
the Art of Survival (Goldberg), 6:238 


Ilyas (prophet). See Elijah (prophet) 
Image of God. See God 
Imagination, 9:736 

Imagined. See Gedakht 


Imagining Religion: From Babylon to 
Jonestown (Smith), 18:688 


Imagining Robert: My Brother, 
Madness, and Survival 
(Neugeboren), 15:119 


I Married a Communist (Roth), 
20:296-297 


Imatatio Dei. See Imitation of God 


Im australischen Busch (Semon), 
18:286 


Imber, Naphtali Herz, 8:457, 736, 
9:736—-737 


Imber, Samuel Jacob, 9:737 


Imber, Shmuel-Yankev. See Imber, 
Samuel Jacob 


Imbonati, Carlo Guiseppe, 3:681, 
8:514, 9:737 


Imbonatus, Carlo Guiseppe. See 
Imbonati, Carlo Guiseppe 


Im Eruw (Placzek), 16:210 
Im Eshkahekh, 18:450 


Imit. See Izraelita Magyar Irodalmi 
Tarsulat 


Imitatio Dei. See Imitation of God 
Imitation of God, 9:737-738 


The Immanence of God in Rabbinical 
Literature (Abelson), 1:249 


Immanuel, 9:738-740 


Immanuel ben Solomon of Rome. See 
Immanuel of Rome 


Immanuel Bin-Gorion, 3:406 


Immanuel of Rome, 4:75, 5:430—431, 
8:724, 9:740-741, 10:791, 16:612 


Anatoli, Jacob ben Abba Mari ben 
Samson, 2:132 


Anav, Zedekiah ben Abraham, 
2:139 


Ancona, 2:140 

“Immanuel the Jew” of Rome. See 
Immanuel of Rome 

Imma Shalom, 9:741—742 

Immersion. See Ablution; Ritual 
immersion 

Immigration. See Aliyah and 
absorption; Illegal immigration; 
Migrations 

Immigration to Israel. See Aliyah and 
absorption in Israel 
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Immortal Adventure (Lindheim), 13:28 


Immortality of soul. See Soul, 
immortality of 


Immortality of the soul. See Soul, 
immortality of 


Immovable property. See Property 
Immunology. See Medicine 

Imola (Italy), 9:742 

Impalement, 9:742 

Im Paradies (Heyse), 9:87 


Imperfect Justice: Looted Assets, Slave 
Labor, and the Unfinished Business 
of World War II (Eizenstat), 6:281 


Imperio de Dios en la harmonia del 
mundo (Barrios), 3:176 


Importancia por contacto (Aguinis), 
1:510 


Impossibility theorem, 2:490 
Impotence. See Barrenness and fertility 
Imprecation. See Blessing and cursing 
Impressionism 
Brauner, Isaac, 4:139 
Fichman, Jacob, 7:8 
Oppenheimer, Joseph, 15:448-449 
Pissarro, Camille, 16:186-187 
in poetry, 4:138 
post-impressionism, Ballin, 
Moegens, 3:93 
Imprisonment, 9:742-747 
for debt, 9:747—752 
See also Detention 
Impurity, ritual. See Purity and 
impurity, ritual 
Imrani. See Emrani 
Imrei Binah (Birkenthal), 3:712 
Imrei Binah (Rossi), 17:472 


Imrei Higyonai Ashir ve-Azamer la- 
Adonai (Kapuzato), 11:782—783 


Imrei Regesh (Schmelkes), 18:144 
Imrei Shefer (Wessely), 21:20 

Imri, Rakhel. See Feygenberg, Rakhel 
Im Tishtah Ei Pa’am (Shaked), 18:367 
In a Different Voice (Gilligan), 18:736 


In a Forest Settlement. See Be-Yishuv 
shel Ya’ar 


Inbal, Eliahu, 9:752 

Inbal Dance Theater, 9:752 
Levi-Tannai, Sara, 12:732-733 
Oved, Margalit, 15:548-549 

Inber, Vera Mikhailovna, 9:752-753 

In Canada. See In Kanade 

Incantations, 2:132 


Incense and perfumes, 9:753-755, 
16:191 


cult sacrifices and, 5:333 
frankincense, 7:212—213 
incense altars, 2:14 


onycha used in making of, 15:436 
Incest, 9:755-756 


Aaron ben Judah Kusdini on, 
1:216 


commandments, 5:84t 
as sexual offense, 18:329 
Talmud, 4:582 

Incident at Vichy (Miller), 14:252 


Incidents of Travel and Adventure in 
the Far West (Carvalho), 4:502 


Inclination, good and evil, 9:756-757 
The Incoherence of the Philosophers. See 
Tahafut al-Falasifa 
In Commendam transactions, 15:671 
Incunabula, 9:757—769 
collections, 9:759 
history and dates, 9:757—758 
Italy, 6:708 
list of, 9:762—768 
Portugal, 6:718 
printing of, 9:758-762 
scholarship, 9:759 
statistics on, 9:758 


In Darkness Striding (Burla). See 
Naftulei Adam 


In Days of Cain (Dunn), 18:200 
Indebtedness bonds, 5:154—155 
Indelman, Moshe. See Yinnon, Moshe 


Indemnification, restitution, 17:239- 
240 


Independence Day (Israel), 9:769-770 


Independent Jewish Workers Party, 
9:770-771 


Independent Liberal Party, 9:771 


Independent Order of True Sisters, 
4:220 


In der Medinas Yisroel in Yor 2000 
(Zeitlin), 18:202, 21:620-621 
Index Dioscorides (Lusitanus), 2:34 

India, 9:771-776, 772 
Abraham, Samuel, 1:291 
Abrahams, Lionel, 1:316 
Abrahao, Coje, 1:317 
Bene Israel, 3:335—-338 
Bene Menashe, 3:340 
Black Jews, 6:741 
Bombay, 4:51-52 
botanists, 6:648 


foreign policy and relations with 
Israel, 10:265 


Israel, communities of Indian Jews 
in, 10:298 
Jewish dress, 6:15 
literature, 15:474 
Barnett, Lionel David, 3:169 
Kalila and Dimna, 11:735 
twentieth century, 5:463 
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military, 11:28 

museums, 14:635 
newspapers, 16:493—494 
ORT, 15:489-490 

Orta, Garcia de, 15:492 
philanthropists, 6:648 
poets, 6:648 

prominent families, 6:654 


sabbath service (New Delhi), vol. 
5: color insert 


theater, 5:463 
trade, 7:468 


See also Kehimkhar, Hayim 
Samuel 


India-Book, 11:821 
Indiana (U.S.), 9:776-777, 777, 777t 
Indianapolis (IN), 9:778 


Indians, American. See American 
Indians 


The Indian Wants the Bronx 
(Horovitz), 9:528 


The Indifferent Ones (Moravia). See 
The Time of Indifference (Moravia) 


Indigo, 3:55 

Individual 
business ethics, 4:308 
Duns Scotus, John, 6:50—51 
ideal, 6:531-532 


The Individual and His Society 
(Kardiner), 11:804 


Indonesia, 9:778—779 
Indre-et-Loire. See Touraine (France) 


Industrial Air Sampling and Analysis 
(Silverman), 18:587 


Industrialists 


Australia, Blaustein family, 3:745— 
746 


Austria, Bunzi family, 4:285 
Canada 
Bronfman, Edgar Miles, 4:206 
Davis, Mortimer B., 5:481 


Lastman, Melvin Douglas, 
12:503—504 


Citroén, André Gustave, 4:736— 
737 


England 
Bagrit, Sir Leon, 3:60 
Bejerano family, 3:272 


France, Deutsch de la Meurthe, 
Henri, 5:625 


Germany 
Hirsch, Aron Siegmund, 
9:124 
Hirsch, Baron Maurice de, 
9:127 
Rathenau, Emil Moritz, 
17:110 


Rathenau, Walther, 17:110- 
111 


Rosenthal, Philipp, 17:457 
Israel 
Hecht, Reuben, 8:751 
Hurvitz, Eli, 9:630 
Lautman, Dov, 12:530 
Shenkar, Arie, 18:460 
Italy, Blayer, Pietro, 3:747 
Japanese, Eisenberg, Shoul, 6:266 
Netherlands, Bergh, Van Den 
family, 3:426-427 
Russia, Baron, Bernhard, 3:171 
U.K. 
Bagrit, Sir Leon, 3:60 
Burton, Montague, 4:302 
Cazalet, Edward, 4:533 
Davis, Sir Edmund, 5:480 
Levinstein, Herbert, 12:723 
Schon, Frank, 18:160 
US. 
Bamberger, Simon, 3:105 


Brown, David Abraham, 
4:214 


Davidson, William, 5:477 
Hammer, Armand, 8:307—308 


Lauterbach, Edward H., 
12:529 


Lewisohn family, 12:767—768 
Shapero, Nate S., 18:398 
Shapiro, Irving Saul, 18:406 
Shapp, Milton Jerrold, 
18:408-409 
Simon, Norton, 18:614 
Industrial Removal movement, 9:779 
Indyk, Martin, 9:779 
Inebahti. See Naupaktos (Greece) 
Inés, the Maiden of Herrera, 4:645, 
9:41, 15:474 
I Never Saw Another Butterfly (art 
collection), 5:646 
Infamous decree of March 17, 1808, 
2:8, 15:576 
Infant baptism, 3:121 
Infeld, Leopold, 9:779-780 
Infertility. See Barrenness and fertility 
Infinite. See Ein-Sof 
Infinity, concept of, 15:333 
Infinity Broadcasting, 11:812 


Informaciones para los Immigrantes 
Israelitas (periodical), 6:140, 141 


Information technology (IT), 15:491 
Information technology, Internet 
Bible translation on, 3:637 
Brin, Sergey, 4:183 
The Informed Heart (Bettelheim), 
3:551, 9:415 
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Informers, 9:780—786 


Ingathering of the exiles, 9:282, 786— 
787 


aliyah and absorption, 10:339-340 
Ben-Gurion, David, 3:346 


post-war of independence to Six- 
Day War historical survey, 
10:215-216 


Ingber, Lou. See Stillman, Louis 
In generali concilio, 4:277 
Ingolstadt (Germany), 9:787 
Ingwiller (France), 9:787 
Inheritance. See Succession 


The Inheritance of the Fathers (Meir 
ben Elijah). See Nahalat Avot (Meir 
ben Elijah) 

In Heysn Vint. See In the Hot Wind 
(Dropkin) 

Initials. See Abbreviations 

In Kanade (Shtern), 4:426 

Inkeles, Alex, 9:787 

Inkishaf al-asrar wa-tuhir al-anwar 
(Aknin), 1:570 

Ink making, 18:241-242 

Inlander, Heinz. See Inlander, Henry 

Inlander, Henry, 9:787 

In Likht fun Doyres (Lee), 12:598 


In Memory of May 4, 1970: Kent State 
- Abraham and Isaac (Segal), 18:246 


In Memory of the Czech Transport to 
the Gas Chambers (Bacon), 3:41 


In Mr. Lublin’s Shop. See Ba-Hanuto 
shel Mar Lublin 


In My Father’s Pastures (Morgenstern), 
14:487 


Innocence Project, 18:116 
Innocent, 9:788—789 
Innocent II (pope), 9:788 
Innocent II] (pope), 9:788 
Innocent IV (pope), 9:788-789 
Innocent VIIl (pope), 9:788—789 
Innocent IV, 16:373 
Innocent X (pope), 16:376 
Innocent III, 16:373 
Innocent III (pope), 4:277, 9:215 
Innocent IV (pope), 4:277, 15:383 
L’Innominato (Momigliano), 14:431 
Innsbruck (Austria), 9:789-790 


Inowroclaw (Poland), 9:790, 16:307— 
308 


In Polish Woods (Opatoshu). See In 
Poylishe Velder 


In Potiphar’s House (Kugel), 1:461 
Inquisition, 9:790-804 
Abenatar Melo, David, 1:250 
Alfonso de Espina, 1:642 
America, 2:41 
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Inquisition, continued 
Bahia, 3:61 
Bibago brothers, conversion 
activities of, 3:570, 571 
Brazil, 4:142, 143 
Canary Islands, 4:428 
Carcassonne (France), 4:461 


Caribbean, Spanish-Portuguese 
Nation of the: La Nacion, 
4:468—469 


Cartagena (Colombia), 5:62 
censorship, 5:739 
Chile, 4:636-637 
Dias, Luis, 5:636—-637 
Dominicans, 5:745 
Enriquez Gomez, Antonio, 6:446 
Europe, 9:799-800 
Goa, 7:651 
history of, 9:790-791 
Hoogstraaten, Jacob, 9:521 
Italy, 10:798 

Palermo, 15:580, 581 
late eighteenth century, 9:795 


laws and legal systems of, 9:800— 
803 


Orobio de Castro, Isaac, 15:481 


Portugal, 4:469, 520-521, 9:793- 
794, 796, 12:567, 13:79-80, 
16:411 


John UI, 11:379 


John XXII on jurisdiction 
over Jews, 11:379 


Lisbon, 13:80 
Oporto, 15:441 
possessions, 9:796—797 
records, 9:796 
Sanchez, Gabriel, 18:9 


scholarship approach to, 9:792— 
793 


Spain, 4:290, 9:791-792, 794-796, 
18:44—45 
Andalusia, 11:58 
Barcelona, 3:144 
Biel, 3:688 
Cavalleria, Alfonso de la, 
4:532 


Chirino family, 4:652 
Ciudad Real, 4:745 
colonies, 9:797—799 
Cuenca, 5:327—328 
Escalona, 6:488 
Seville, 18:328 

statistics, 9:795-796 

See also New Christians 


The Inquisition and Judaism 
(Mocatta), 14:404 


Inquit. See Goldstein, Moritz 
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Insanity, Jewish law, 15:722 
Inscriptions, 21:241-244 
Bonsphorus, kingdom of, 4:98 
Hebrew, 1:693 
Phoenician, 16:124 
Insdorf, Annette, 9:804 
In Search of Lost Time. See A la 
Recherche du temps perdu 
Insects 
centipedes, 4:543 
fleas, 7:70 
hornets, 9:527 
lice, 13:226—227 
Insemination, artificial, 2:532—533 


Insight and Responsibility (Erikson), 
6:479 


Insolvency, oaths of, 15:363 
Institute for Historical Research, 9:493 


Institute for Jewish Policy Analysis, 
11:318 


Institute for Judaism and 
Contemporary Society. See Fisch, 
Harold 


Institute for Microfilmed Hebrew 
Manuscripts, 13:133 


Institute for Research in Jewish Law, 
18:724 


Institute for Science and Halakhah, 
19:574-576 


Institute for Social Research, 11:762 


Institute for the Research of Medieval 
Hebrew Poetry, 9:804-805 


Institute of Folklore (Romania), 4:138 


Institute of Geophysics, University of 
California, Los Angeles, 11:776 


Institute of Jewish Affairs (IJA), 2:411, 
9:805 

Institute of Jewish Studies (England), 
2:23 

Institute of Musical Art, 13:160 


Institute of Psychological Research, 
13:192 


Institute of Science and Halakhah, 
13:233-234 


Institute of Social and Religious 
Studies, 13:129 


Institute of Southern Jewish Life, 
Goldring/Woldenberg, 9:805-806 


The Institute of Traditional Judaism 
(ITJ), 9:806-807, 17:26 


Institute on Human Relations, 18:586 

Institutions for the Care of 
Handicapped Immigrants. See 
Malben 

Instituto Convitto Rabbinico, 17:23 

Institutum Judaicum Delitzschianum, 
9:807 

Institut zur Foerderung der 
Israelitischen Literatur, 18:723 


Instruction of Amenemope 
(instructional text), 6:226 
Insults, 9:807-808 
Insurance, 1:397, 9:808-809 
Integral Judaism, 15:563 
Intel Corporation. See Grove, Andrew 
Stephen 
Intellect, 9:809-810 
Alexander of Aphrodisias, 1:628 
Duns Scotus, John, 6:50—-51 
Intellectual property, 8:451, 453 
Intelligence operations. See Espionage 
Intention. See Kavvanah 
Inter-American Development Bank, 
2:71 
Intercalation. See Calendars 
Intercollegiate Menorah Association, 
6:196 


Interdizioni israelitiche (Cattaneo), 
4:525 


Interest. See Usury 
Interfaith relations 
Brasch, Rudolph, 4:130 
Brazil, 4:151-152 
Brickner, Balfour, 4:179 
Bronstein, Herbert, 4:207 
conference, 13:67 
Protestants, 16:632—633 
Schiffman, Larence H., 18:132 
See also specific faiths 
Intermarriage. See Mixed marriages 
Intermarriage in New York City 
(Drachsler), 6:6 
Inter multiplicis (papal bull, Leo X), 
14:461 
International Anti-Jewish Congress, 
4:109 
International Association of Jewish 
Genealogical Societies, 9:810-811 
International Catholic-Jewish Liaison 
Committee (ILC), 11:279-280 
International Chess Federation, 11:807 
International Commission on 
Holocaust Era Insurance Claims 
(ICHEIC), 18:462 
International Committee of Museums 
and Sites (Israel) of UNESCO, 
3:710 
International Conference of Jewish 
Communal Service, 9:811-812 
International Conference of Jewish 
Social Work, 11:816 
International Council of Christians 
and Jews (ICCJ), 11:281—282 
International Council of Jewish 
Women (ICJW), 2:118, 9:812 
International Court of Justice, 4:254 
International Development Program 
(IDP), 2:64 
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International Emergency Conference 
of Jews and Christians (1947), 
16:631 


International Executive Service Corps 
(IESC), 13:61 


International Forum on the 
Holocaust, 2:412 


International Jewish Colonization 
Society, 19:650 


International Jewish Committee on 
Interreligious Consultations (IJCIC), 
9:49, 11:276, 277-278, 280 


International Jewish Labor Bund, 
4:283 

International Jewish Newspaper 
(newspaper), 14:520 

International Labor Organization, 
14:512-513, 20:271 


International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union (ILGWU), 9:812-813, 
12:411, 18:151 


Chaikin, Sol C., 4:557-558 
Dubinsky, David, 13:708-709 
Dyche, John Alexander, 6:75—76 
Mazur, Jay, 13:708-709 

Pesotta, Rose, 16:13 
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H.L. Gordon, in: Art Bulletin, 13 no. 3 (1931); M. Avi-Yonah and S. 
Yevin, Kadmoniyyot Arzenu, 1 (1955), 200ff.; B. Mazar, in: YMHEY, 21 
(1957) 153-9. 

[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


BASIR, JOSEPH BEN ABRAHAM HA-KOHEN 
HARO’EH AL- (Yasuf al-Basir; first half of 11 century), 
Karaite halakhist and philosopher, who originated from Iraq 
or Persia. Because he was blind he was euphemistically called 
al-Basir Abt’ Yusuf Ya‘qtib “ha-Roeh” (“the Seeing”). Many 
Karaite authors confused him with Aba Yusuf Ya‘qub al- 
*Kirkisani who lived 100 years prior to him. *Firkovich and 
later P. Frankl and *Harkavy have shown that he lived in 
the 11" century (he mentions in some of his works Samuel 
b. Hophni [d. 1013]). It is now known that he met Samuel b. 
Hophni in Baghdad. Though blind, he traveled extensively, 
probably as a Karaite propagandist. One of the most impor- 
tant Karaite scholars, he studied Talmud and rabbinic litera- 
ture. He knew many languages and was well versed in Islamic 
philosophy. While in Baghdad he met also with Muslim theo- 
logians, with whom he had oral and written disputes. At the 
beginning of the 11‘ century he settled in Jerusalem, where 
he died around 1040. 

In his philosophic views he followed the Basiran branch 
of the Mu‘tazilites, notably “Abd al-Jabbar (see *Kalam). His 
teachings, with the additions and refinements of Yeshua b. 
Judah, became the recognized theology of Karaism for centu- 
ries to come. He strongly upholds the belief in the essentially 
rational character of ethics and gives priority to reason over 
revelation. He embraces the atomistic views of Islamic Kalam 
as the basis for the proof of the createdness of the world. Only 
reason can prove God’s wisdom and omnipotence, which im- 
ply His existence. Other predicates of God are will, oneness 
and simplicity, incorporeality, and eternity. Of primary im- 
portance in al-Basir’s philosophy are the questions of God’s 
justice, of the nature of good and evil, and of free will. God 
does good always because of His wisdom, not by necessity, and 
even if He inflicts pain it is for the good. Considering God’s 
foreknowledge, al-Basir has no doubt that man is free to de- 
termine his actions, though God knows beforehand how he 
will act. The commandments are God’s means of guiding man 
in the right path and the obedient are eternally rewarded in 
the next world. If a sinner repents of his evil deeds, it is the 
duty of God to accept his repentance and remit his punish- 
ment. Al-Basir authored two theological compendia, several 
theological and halakhic monographs and numerous epistles 
and response, some of which survived in manuscript frag- 
ments of various lengths in several libraries. His main works 
are the following: 

(1) A concise work entitled al-Tamyiz (“The Distinc- 
tion”), also al-Mansiri, consisting of 31 chapters. This work 
was translated with some additions by Tobiah b. Moses un- 
der the title Mahkimat Peti (non-critical print Ashdod 2004). 
In a final chapter the author criticizes the esoteric book Shi'ur 
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Komah and rejects the doctrine of Benjamin al-*Nahawendi 
that the world was created by an angel. 

(2) al-Muhtawi (“The Comprehensive”). Divided into 
40 chapters, the work tries to bring the main principles of the 
Muttazilite Kalam into agreement with the Karaite dogmas. 
The author polemicizes frequently against Christians, dual- 
ists, Magians, Epicureans, and other sects. A critical edition 
by Vajda was published with extensively annotated French 
translation (see bibl.). The book was translated from Arabic 
into Hebrew under the title Sefer ha-Ne’imot or Zikhron ha- 
Datot, probably by Tobiah b. Moses (non-critical print Ashdod 
2004; individual chapters of the medieval Hebrew translation 
were published in critical editions, see Vajda). 

(3) al-Istibsar (“Careful Examination”), dealing with the 
precepts, includes also lengthy discussions of theological top- 
ics. It seems that the sections of the work had initially been 
composed as separate treatises and later compiled into one 
compendium. Several sections of the work are extant in the 
Russian National Library and the British Library. The section 
concerning the holidays, which contains a polemic in eight 
chapters against Saadiah, was translated by Tobiah b. Moses. 

Several theological and halakhic works have been apoc- 
ryphally ascribed to al-Basir. The Karaites considered al-Basir 
as one of their most important authorities. Judah *Hadassi, 
Aaron b. Joseph ha-Rofe, Bashyazi, and other Karaite authors 
often cite his halakhic views and his scriptural interpretations. 
His philosophic views were also esteemed by later Karaite 
scholars down to *Aaron b. Elijah in the 14th century, who 
often cites him in his Ez Hayyim. Of special significance is 
the reform, encouraged by him, of the Karaite law of consan- 
guinity. This reform was developed further and made effective 
by his pupil *Jeshua b. Judah, who was likewise an important 
Karaite authority. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: PFE Frankel, Ein mu‘tazilitischer Kalam 
aus dem 10. Jahrhundert (1872); Steinschneider, Arab Lit, 89-91; S. 
Poznanski, Karaite Literary Opponents of Saadiah Gaon (1908), 46-48; 
Guttmann, Philosophies, 78-81 and passim; Husik, Philosophy, 48-55 
and passim. ADD BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Vajda, Al-kitab Al-Muhtawi de 
Yusuf Al-Basir / texte, traduction et commentaire, ed. D.R. Blumenthal 
(1985) (Reviews: H. Ben-Shammai, in: Kiryat Sefer, 62 (1988-1989), 
407-426 (Heb.); B. Chiesa, in: Henoch, 10 (1988) 355-376); C. Sirat, 
A History of Jewish Philosophy in the Middle Ages (1990), 54-55; D.E. 
Sklare, in: H. Lazarus-Yafeh et al (eds.), The Majlis (1999) 137-161; 
idem, in: D. Frank (ed.), The Jews of Medieval Islam (1995) 249-270; 
idem and H. Ben Shammai, Judaeo-Arabic Manuscripts in the Firkov- 
itch Collections: The Works of Yusuf al-Basir, (1997, Heb.); M. Polliack 
(ed.), Karaite Judaism: A Guide to Its History and Literary Sources, 
(2003), index, s.v. “Yusuf al-Basir.” 
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BASKIN, JUDITH R. (1950-_ ), U.S. scholar of women in late 
antiquity and the Middle Ages. Baskin was born in Hamilton, 
Ontario, Canada, the eldest child of Rabbi Bernard and Mar- 
jorie Shatz Baskin. Educated at Antioch College (B.A., 1971) 
and Yale University (Ph.D., 1976), she served as professor of 
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religious studies and director of the Harold Schnitzer Family 
Program in Judaic Studies at the University of Oregon from 
2000, where she was named Knight Professor of Humanities 
in 2002. Prior to that, she led the Department of Judaic Stud- 
ies at the State University of New York at Albany and taught at 
the University of Massachusetts, Amherst. She is the author of 
Pharaoh's Counsellors: Job, Jethro and Balaam in Rabbinic and 
Patristic Tradition, (1983) and Midrashic Women: Formations of 
the Feminine in Rabbinic Literature (2002). The editor of sev- 
eral volumes, including the widely used collection of essays 
Jewish Women in Historical Perspective. (1991, 1998), she has 
written dozens of articles on various aspects of Jewish life and 
culture in late antiquity and the Middle Ages. In 2004 Baskin 
assumed the presidency of the *Association for Jewish Studies. 
She also served as editor of the Women and Gender division 
for the second edition of the Encyclopaedia Judaica. 


[Jay Harris (24 ed.)] 


BASKIN, LEONARD (1922-2000), U.S. sculptor, printmaker, 
watercolorist, and illustrator. 

Born in New Brunswick, New Jersey, Baskin was the son 
of a leading Orthodox rabbi. His earliest education was at a 
yeshivah in Brooklyn, where his family had moved when he 
was seven. After developing an interest in sculpture at age 14, 
he would attend day classes at the yeshivah and take evening 
art classes at the Educational Alliance (1937-39). Baskin also 
attended New York University (1939-41) and Yale University 
(1941-43). While at Yale, Baskin discovered William Blake. 
Impressed by Blake's role as a poet-artist-bookmaker, Baskin 
founded the Gehenna Press in 1942 and learned printmaking. 
The Press has published over 100 books, including Homer’s 
Iliad (1962) and Dante’s Divine Comedy (1969). 

Three years in the Navy during World War 11 temporarily 
curtailed Baskin’s artistic activity. After the war he completed 
his B.A. at the New School for Social Research (1949). In the 
early 1950s he also studied in Paris and in Florence. From 1953 
to 1974, Baskin taught printmaking and sculpture at Smith 
College in Northampton, Massachusetts. He spent 10 years 
in England, in part to be close to Ted Hughes, with whom he 
collaborated on several books. Upon returning to the U.S., he 
taught at Hampshire College (1984-94). 

Baskin’s frequent subject is the human condition, often 
fragile and anxiety-ridden, rendered in a manner that shows 
the artist’s debt to expressionist artists. Although he first 
gained acclaim for his printmaking, sculpture was his favored 
medium. He preferred printmaking over painting, and espe- 
cially the medium of wood, because of the more democratic 
nature of prints, which can be reproduced widely. He often 
worked on a monumental scale; his 1952 woodcut Man of Peace 
measures five feet tall and The Altar (1977), a wood sculpture 
depicting the binding of Isaac, is nearly six feet long. 

Many of Baskin’s drawings and prints concern Jewish 
subjects. In 1974 he illustrated A Passover Haggadah, for which 
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he provided watercolors, as well as hand lettering of much of 
the Hebrew text. Baskin received many important commis- 
sions, including a bas relief for the Franklin D. Roosevelt Me- 
morial in Washington, D.c., and a seven-foot-tall bronze fig- 
ure for a Holocaust Memorial in Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Baskin, Sculpture, Drawing, and Prints 
(1970); LB. Jaffe, The Sculpture of Leonard Baskin (1980); A. Fern and 
J. O'Sullivan, The Complete Prints of Leonard Baskin: A Catalogue Rai- 
sonné, 1948-1983 (1984). 
[Samantha Baskind (24 ed.)] 


BASLE (Basel, Bale), Swiss city. The earliest information 
on a Jewish community dates from the beginning of the 13¢ 
century when Basle was still a German free city. The medi- 
eval Jewish cemetery was discovered in recent years and the 
remains were transferred in 1938 to the present Jewish cem- 
etery. In the Middle Ages the Basle Jews were free to acquire 
and sell real estate. They engaged in commerce and money- 
lending, sometimes providing loans to the bishops of Basle. 
Juridically they were under imperial protection: according to 
a roster of 1242 the Jews of Basle had to pay the crown an an- 
nual tax of 40 marks. During the *Black Death they were ac- 
cused of poisoning the wells; the members of the city council 
attempted to defend them, but finally yielded to the guilds who 
demonstrated before the town hall. Six hundred Jews, with the 
rabbi at their head, were burned at the stake; 140 children were 
forcibly baptized. This ended the first Jewish community in 
Basle (Jan. 16, 1349). In 1362 a Jew from Colmar in Alsace was 
permitted to settle in Basle; he was soon followed by others. 
In 1365 the emperor transferred his prerogatives over the Jews 
of Basle to the town. The second half of the 14» century was 
a period of prosperous growth despite restrictions imposed 
by the Church. However, in 1397, the slander of well poison- 
ing was renewed. ‘The Jews fled in panic and the community 
again came to an end. In 1434 a church council held in Basle 
introduced compulsory attendance of Jews at conversionist 
sermons. For four centuries there was no Jewish community in 
Basle. From the mid-16' century Basle authorities alternately 
issued residence permits to individuals and expulsion edicts. 
At the end of that century Basle became a center for Hebrew 
printing. The printing houses were owned by Christians, but 
they had to have recourse to Jewish proofreaders for whom 
they obtained residence permits. Johannes *Froben published 
the Psalms in 1516. His son Jerome in 1536 published a Bible 
in Hebrew. In 1578-80 Ambrosius Froben was permitted to 
print a duly censored edition of the Talmud, which had been 
banned under Pope Julius II in 1553 and placed on the Index 
in 1559. Also printed there were the works of Johannes *Bux- 
torf (father and son) who taught Hebrew at Basle University 
(1591-1664). From the 1560s Jews lived in rural communities 
in nearby Alsace. 

In 1789, when anti-Jewish propaganda was rife in Al- 
sace, many Alsatian Jews fled to Basle and were permitted 
to stay there temporarily. On the request of the French gov- 
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ernment the city authorities in 1797 exempted French Jews 
entering Basle from payment of the “body-tax” usually im- 
posed on Jews, and in 1798 the tax was abolished completely 
in the whole of Switzerland. Under Napoleon several Jews, 
mainly French citizens from Alsace, settled in Basle. They 
numbered 128 in 1805 and were organized in a community. 
In 1835, however, Jews were expelled from the new separatist 
canton of Basle Land and the French government broke off 
relations. Some of the Jews returned after a brief interval, but 
in 1851-54 were again forced to leave both cantons of Basle. 
After the granting of free settlement to the Jews of Switzer- 
land in 1866 Jews were able to return and live in Basle. A syn- 
agogue was consecrated in 1868. The first Zionist Congress 
was held in Basle in 1897 where the “*Basle Program” was ad- 
opted; other Zionist Congresses were subsequently held there: 
the second (1898), the third (1899), the fifth (1901), the sixth 
(1903), the seventh (1905), the 17* (1931), and the 22™4 (1946). 
Prominent members of the Basle community were J. Dreyfus- 
Brodsky, representative of Swiss Jewry in the Jewish Agency 
(1859-1942), Rabbi Arthur Cohn, a leader of Agudat Israel, 
and his son, the lawyer Marcus Mordecai Cohn (1890-1953), 
an active Zionist and rabbinical scholar, who later became ad- 
viser on Jewish law to the Ministry of Justice in Israel. Other 
prominent Basle Jews were the chemist Markus Guggenheim 
(1885-1970) and Tadeus *Reichstein (1897-1996), who was 
awarded the Nobel Prize for Medicine in 1950. During World 
War 11 Basle served as a temporary refuge for many Jewish 
refugees. Most of them left after the war. In 2000 there were 
1,421 Jews in Basle City and 318 in Basle Land The commu- 
nity maintained a community house from 1958 and an old- 
age home (Holbeinhof) from 2001, relocated in the city. A 
Jewish school was opened in 1961 and named after Rabbi Leo 
Adler. The Orthodox community (founded in 1927), with a 
membership of approximately 90 families, had its own net- 
work of services (e.g., a separate primary school and a small 
Jewish high school preparing students for yeshivah atten- 
dance). The Union of Jewish Women in Switzerland is cen- 
tered in Basle and there are also w1zo and other Zionist or- 
ganizations. Two youth movement are active in Basle, the 
unaffiliated Emuna and Bnei Akiva. From 1960 a small but 
excellent Jewish museum was open and from 1940 the weekly 
Juedische Rundschau Maccabi was published, later merging 
with the new Swiss Jewish weekly Tachles. In 1973 the com- 
munity was formally recognized by the canton of Basle City, 
the first such case in Switzerland. Consequently, women re- 
ceived voting rights in 1975. An international congress hon- 
ored the 100th anniversary of the first Zionist Congress in 
Basle (1997). 
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[Zvi Avneri / Uri Kaufmann (2"¢ ed.)] 


BASLE PROGRAM, original official program of the Zionist 
Organization, named after the city where the First Zionist 
Congress (see *Zionism) was held (August 23-31, 1897), and 
where the program was formulated and adopted. Its first sen- 
tence, stating the objective of the Zionist movement, was fol- 
lowed by a four-point program: “Zionism seeks to establish a 
home for the Jewish people in Palestine secured under public 
law. The Congress contemplates the following means to the at- 
tainment of this end: (1) The promotion by appropriate means 
of the settlement in Palestine of Jewish farmers, artisans, and 
manufacturers; (2) The organization and uniting of the whole 
of Jewry by means of appropriate institutions, both local and 
international, in accordance with the laws of each country; (3) 
The strengthening and fostering of Jewish national sentiment 
and national consciousness; (4) Preparatory steps toward ob- 
taining the consent of governments, where necessary, in order 
to reach the goal of Zionism.’ While the term “Basle Program” 
includes both the statement of aim and the enumeration of 
means, the phrase is frequently used to refer solely to the first 
fundamental sentence. 

The text of the Basle Program was prepared by a special 
commission set up by the Preliminary Conference that met 
in Basle two days before the opening of the Congress. It con- 
sisted of Nathan *Birnbaum, Max *Bodenheimer, Siegmund 
Mintz, Siegmund Rosenberg, Saul Rafael *Landau, Hermann 
*Schapira and Max *Nordau - all except the last two being 
lawyers. The draft constituted a compromise between oppos- 
ing viewpoints, and a synthesis of various elements. One of 
these was Herzl’s London Program, proposed during his visit 
to London in July 1897, according to which the aim of Zionism 
was “the acquisition of a territory, in accordance with the Law 
of Nations, for those Jews who are not able or willing to as- 
similate themselves.’ Also of importance in the genesis of the 
Basle Program were Schapira’s ideas on the colonization of 
Palestine and, in particular, the theses of the Cologne Nation- 
aljuedische Vereinigung, headed by Bodenheimer, which pos- 
tulated a Jewish commonwealth guaranteed by international 
law, the furtherance of the colonization of Palestine, dissemi- 
nation of Jewish knowledge, and improvement in the social 
and cultural position of the Jews. 
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Not only Herzl in his Judenstaat (1896) but others, such 
as Bodenheimer, had expressly advocated a Jewish state, but 
the commission regarded it as prudent to refrain from using 
the word “state” in the official Zionist program. They felt that 
it was liable to antagonize Turkey, from which Herzl hoped 
to obtain the charter, and might also frighten certain Jew- 
ish circles. They therefore employed the term “Heimstaette” 
(home, or more exactly, homestead), suggested by Nordau, 
who submitted the draft proposal of the program to the Con- 
gress. This draft spoke of a “home secured by law” (rechtlich 
gesicherte Heimstaette). 

Representatives of the younger generation, such as Fabius 
Schach and Leo *Motzkin - who spoke on this subject in the 
plenary session of the Congress — took exception to the term 
and proposed replacing it by “secured by International Law” 
(“voelkerrechtlich gesicherte Heimstaette”), wishing to empha- 
size the political character of the World Zionist Organization 
and to distinguish it clearly from the Hibbat Zion, whose cau- 
tious approach and exclusively philanthropic methods they 
strongly resented. It was Herzl himself who provided a com- 
promise formula, which he had already used in his speeches - 
“oeffentlichrechtlich gesicherte Heimstaette” (“home secured by 
public law”) and this formula met with universal approval. 
With this amendment the commission's draft proposal was 
unanimously passed by the Congress and became the official 
program of the World Zionist Organization for more than 
half a century. Parts of the first sentence of the Basle Program 
were incorporated into the *Balfour Declaration (1917) and the 
League of Nations Mandate over Palestine (1922). 

After the declaration of Israel’s independence (1948), it 
was felt that the Zionist program should be adapted to the new 
situation created by the establishment of the State of Israel, 
which had fulfilled the main postulate of Zionism. The most 
important among the proposals for a new Zionist program 
were those drafted by a committee established by the Zionist 
Organization of America and headed by the jurist Simon Rif- 
kind, and another put forward by the American Section of 
the Jewish Agency Executive (both in 1949). These proposals 
assumed that the establishment of the state was a step toward, 
rather than a full realization of, the Zionist goal. 

The question of the Zionist program figured high on 
the agenda of the 23"¢ Zionist Congress (Jerusalem, 1951), the 
first to meet after the proclamation of the state. The Congress 
committee charged with reformulating the Zionist program 
was headed by Ezra Shapiro (U.S.). Rather than abolishing the 
Basle Program and replacing it by a new one, the committee 
proposed completing it by a declaration that was officially 
styled “the task of Zionism.” Generally known as the Jeru- 
salem Program, this document reads as follows: “The task of 
Zionism is the consolidation of the State of Israel, the ingath- 
ering of the exiles in Erez Israel and the fostering of the unity 
of the Jewish people.” The Basle Program was retained and its 
first sentence — as well as the whole Jerusalem Program - was 
incorporated into the new constitution of the World Zionist 
Organization of 1960. There were several reasons for the affir- 
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mation of the Basle Program. First, a majority could not be 
found at the Congress for an entirely new reformulation of the 
goal and aim of Zionism. There were differences of opinion 
between the delegates from the United States and other Eng- 
lish-speaking countries on the one hand and Israel and some 
Diaspora countries on the other, concerning the “Redemp- 
tion of Israel through the Ingathering of Exiles” and other 
propositions. Further, it was felt that, at a time when little 
more than 10% of the Jewish people were living in the State 
of Israel, the “home” mentioned in the Basle Program could 
not be regarded as fully established. The desire to observe a 
time-honored tradition and to emphasize the continuity of the 
Zionist movement also played a part in the decision to retain 
the original platform of the Zionist Organization. 

After the Six-Day War in 1967, when the Jewish people all 
over the world had shown its solidarity with embattled Israel, 
at least two points of the Jerusalem Program - those regard- 
ing the consolidation of the state and the unity of the Jewish 
people -had become common ground for the overwhelming 
majority of all Jews. It was felt, therefore, by many Zionists 
that the Jerusalem Program had lost much of its distinctive 
Zionist character, precisely because it was so widely accepted. 
The demand was increasingly voiced to keep the Basle Pro- 
gram unchanged but to revise the Jerusalem Program by mak- 
ing it more outspokenly Zionist. This revision, prepared by the 
Zionist Executive, was accomplished at the 27 Zionist Con- 
gress (Jerusalem, 1968). The Revised Jerusalem Program read 
as follows: “The aims of Zionism are: the unity of the Jewish 
people and the centrality of Israel in Jewish life; the ingather- 
ing of the Jewish people in its historic homeland Erez Israel 
through aliyah from all countries; the strengthening of the 
State of Israel which is based on the prophetic vision of justice 
and peace; the preservation of the identity of the Jewish people 
through the fostering of Jewish and Hebrew education and of 
Jewish spiritual and cultural values; the protection of Jewish 
rights everywhere.” This Revised Jerusalem Program was not 
merely an amplification and elaboration of the 1951 version; 
it introduced new points, some of which had been included 
in minority proposals at the 23"4 Congress but had not been 
passed by the Plenary Session. These are the postulates of im- 
migration from all lands; of Jewish and Hebrew education, as 
well as emphasis on the centrality of Israel in the life of the 
Jewish people and, consequently, of every Zionist. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.H. Bodenheimer, Toledot Tokhnit Basel 
(1947); A. Bein, Theodor Herzl (19627), index; B. Halpern, Idea of the 
Jewish State (19697), index; L. Jaffe (ed.), Sefer ha-Kongress (19507). 


[Aharon Zwergbaum] 


BASMAN BEN-HAYIM, RIVKE (1925-_), Yiddish poet. 
One of the leading Yiddish poets of the post-Holocaust period, 
she was born in Vilkomir (Lithuania) and survived the Vilna 
Ghettto and the forced labor camps of World War 11. In 1947 
she immigrated to Palestine and participated in the War of In- 
dependence. After training as a teacher, she studied literature 
at Columbia University in New York and was a co-founder of 
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Singer, Isaac Bashevis, 
18:634-635 


Singer, Israel Joshua, 18:637 

Slomovitz, Philip, 18:675 
Yiddish 

Argentina, 4:253 

Cahan, Abraham, 4:335-336 

Chicago, 4:611-612 

Elberg, Yehuda, 6:290-291 

Held, Adolph, 8:780-781 

Litvin, A., 13:140 

Der Moment (newspaper), 

14:430 


Resnick, Solomon, 17:227— 
228 


Ressler, Benjamin, 17:239 
Rogoff, Harry, 17:369 
Yugoslavia, 12:489 


See also Photojournalism; specific 
journalists and publications 


Journal of General Physiology, 13:160 


Journal of the American Medical 
Association, 7:60 


Journal of the History of Philosophy, 
7:141 


Journals of Sexual Science (Hirschfeld), 
9:138 

“The Journey” (Mandel). See Le 
périple (Mandel) 

Journey, prayer for. See Travel, prayer 
for 
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A Journey Through A Haunted Land 
(Elon), 6:366 


Joy, 11:470-471 

Joyce, James, 6:436 

Joyce at 34 (motion picture), 4:666 
Jozefowicz, Michael, 4:168 
J6zefowicz family, 4:168, 11:471-472 


The JPS Guide to Jewish Women: 600 
B.C.E.-1900 C.E., 9:163 


JRSO. See Jewish Restitution Successor 
Organization 


J (YHWH) source of Torah, 15:735- 
739 


Aaron and, 15:739 

contradictions and, 15:741-742 

identification of, 15:742 

monotheism in, 15:750 

redactor, 15:740 

terminology for God, 15:743 
JTA. See Jewish Telegraphic Agency 
JTC. See Jewish Trust Corporation 
JTS. See Jewish Theological Seminary 
Juan de Ciudad, 11:472 


Juan de Dios Huarte of Navarra. See 
Huarte de San Juan, Juan 


Juan de Espafia, 11:472 
Juan de Valladolid, 11:472, 14:462 
Juan el Viejo. See Juan de Espafia 


Juan Espera en Dios. See Wandering 
Jew 


Juan Poeta. See Juan de Valladolid 
Juarez, Pedro, 15:563 
Jubail. See Jubayl 
Jubal, 11:472 
Jubar (Syria), 11:473 
Jubayl (Lebanon), 11:473, 16:120 
Jubilees, Book of, 5:166, 11:473-474 
devil in, 13:668—669 
Fallen Angels, 2:155 
Noah, Books of, 15:290 


Jubilee Year. See Sabbatical Year and 
Jubilee 


Jubilus, 8:281 

Jud, Michel, 4:125 

Juda, Leo, 3:681 

Juda, Walter, 11:474 

Judaesaptan (Austria), 11:474-475 


Judah (biblical figure and tribe), 
9:174-179, 11:475-478, 476 


Ahab, 1:522 

Ahaz, 1:539 

Ahaziah, 1:539-540 
borders, 6:236 

David and, 5:446, 448-451 
eschatology, 6:493 
Mizpeh, 14:388 


Tamar and, 19:493—494 
Judah (King of Judea). See Aristobulus 
I (King of Judea) 
Judah (kingdom), 4:698-699, 10:103, 
104 
decline, 11:109-110 
Edom, 6:155—156 


E (Elohim) source of Torah and, 
15:736-737 


exile to Babylonia, 6:608-610 


Israel (kingdom) and, 11:111-112, 
141 


restoration of, 6:493 
Solomon, 18:758 
Judah (Nesiah, 3rd c.), 11:478 
Judah (son of Zipporai), 11:480 
Judah, Baruch, 11:479 
Judah, Baruch H., 11:479 
Judah, Benjamin S., 4:70, 11:479, 
15:198 
Judah, Bernard, 11:479 


Judah, Daniel. See Oliver Y Fullana, 
Nicolas de 


Judah, Emanuel, 11:479 

Judah, Hillel, 11:479 

Judah, Manuel, 11:479 

Judah, Michael, 11:479-480, 15:304 
Judah, Naphtali, 11:479, 15:198 
Judah, Samuel, 11:479, 15:197 


Judah, Samuel Benjamin Helbert, 
11:444, 479, 480, 14:540 


Judah, Uriah, 11:479 
Judah, Walter, 15:197 
Judah, Walter Jonas, 8:735, 11:479 


Judah WI (Judah Nesiah II, 3rd-4th 
c.), 11:478-479 


Judah IV (4th-5th c.), 11:479 


Judah Areyeh mi-Modena. See 
Modena, Leon 


Judah Aristobulus. See Aristobulus I 
(King of Judea) 

Judah Aryeh Leib ben David, 11:480 

Judah bar Ezekiel, 11:480-481 

Judah bar Ilai, 2:14, 11:481-482 

Judah bar Pazzi. See Judah bar Simeon 

Judah bar Shalom, 11:482 

Judah bar Simeon, 11:482 

Judah ben Asher, 11:483 


Judah ben Barzillai al-Bargeloni, 
11:483—484, 20:40 


Abraham bar Hiyya, 1:292, 293 


Abraham ben Isaac of Narbonne, 
1:302 


on functions of rabbinate, 18:275— 
276 


Judah ben Bathyra, 3:27, 11:484 
Judah ben Bava, 11:484—485, 18:593 
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Judah ben David. See Hermanus 
Quondam Judaeus 


Judah ben Dosotheos, 11:485 

Judah ben Eleazar, 11:485—486, 553 
Judah ben Eli, 11:486 

Judah ben Eliezer, 11:460, 486 
Judah ben Farhon, 18:572 

Judah ben Gerim, 11:486, 18:593 
Judah ben Hiyya, 3:642, 11:486—487 
Judah ben Ilai, 3:589 


Judah ben Isaac (14th or 15th c.), 
11:487 


Judah ben Isaac (1166-1224), 11:487 


Joseph ben Baruch of Clisson, 
11:419 


Joseph ben Moses of Troyes, 
11:424 


in Paris, 15:643 


Judah ben Isaac Ibn Shabbetai, 
11:487—488, 15:655-656 


Judah ben Jacob. See Prossnitz, Judah 
Leib ben Jacob Holleschau 


Judah ben Jacob ha-Kohen, 11:488 
Judah ben Jacob Hayyat, 6:625 

Judah ben Joseph of Kairouan, 11:488 
Judah ben Judah. See Jaecklin, Jud 


Judah ben Kalonymus ben Meir, 
11:488—489 


Judah ben Kalonymus ben Moses of 
Mainz, 11:489 


Judah ben Menahem of Rome, 11:489 
Judah ben Mordecai Elmaleh, 6:364 


Judah ben Moses. See Leonte ben 
Moses 


Judah ben Moses ha-Darshan, 11:489 


Judah ben Moses of Lublin, 11:489- 
490 


Judah ben Nahamani, 2:88, 89, 
11:490, 18:598 


Judah ben Nathan, 11:490 
Judah ben Nissan, 11:490 
Judah ben Pedaya, 11:490 
Judah ben Samuel ben Abbas, 2:77 


Judah ben Samuel he-Hasid, 6:175—- 
176, 8:389, 11:490-491 


Judah ben Shammua, 11:491 


Judah ben Sheshet. See Yehudi ben 
Sheshet 


Judah ben Simeon ben Pazzi. See 
Judah bar Simeon 


Judah ben Solomon Al-Harizi. See 
Al-Harizi, Judah ben Solomon 


Judah ben Solomon ibn Matka, 6:399 
Judah ben Tabbai, 11:491, 18:600 
Judah ben Tema, 11:491-492 

Judah ben Yakar, 11:492 

Judah families, 11:479-480 


Judah the Galilean, 11:492 
Judah Hadassi. See Hadassi, Judah ben 
Elijah 
Judah Halevi, 2:618, 8:273, 11:492— 
501, 16:83-84 
Abraham, 1:285 
Adam, 1:373 


Alamani, Aaron he-Haver ben 
Yeshw’ah, 1:575 


apologetics, 2:265 

beatitude, 3:238 

biblical study, influence of, 3:662 
biography of, 11:493-494 

Brody, Heinrich, 4:200 

cause and effect, 4:529 

chosen people doctrine, 4:671 
commandments, reasons for, 5:87 
Divine attributes, 19:284 
evolution and, 6:586 

free will, 7:231 


Ibn Ezra, Abraham, friendship 
with, 11:493 

Jerusalem and, 11:214—215, 216 

Jewish philosophy, 1:409 

Joshua ben Elijah ha-Levi and, 
11:450 


Judeo-Arabic literature and, 
11:535 


Kuzari, commentary on, 6:717 
miracles, 14:307—308 

Moses, 14:536 

philosophy of, 11:497-500 
poetry of, 11:494-497, 16:266 
prophets and prophecy, 16:582 
revelation, 17:257 

Rw’ah ha-Kodesh, 17:508-509 
on Shekhinah, 18:442 

skeptics and skepticism, 18:658 
soul, immortality of, 19:37 
Torah, 20:40 

Zionism of 


immigration to Erez Israel, 
11:493-494 


philosophical position, 11:499 
“Poems of Zion” or Zionides, 
11:495-497 


Judah ha-Levi bei-Rabbi Hillel, 
11:492-501 


Judah ha-Nasi, 3:212, 4:767-768, 
9:203, 10:151—-153, 11:501-505 


altar of Temple, 2:15 
am ha-arez, 2:70 
amoraim, 2:89, 90 
amora of, 2:88 


Bet She’arim (Israel) (Besara), 
3:547 


Eleazar ben Shammua, 6:307 
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havdallah, 8:467 

Hiyya, 9:295 

Joshua ben Korha, 11:453 
labor, 12:409-410 

Mishnah, 14:319—320 
Oshaiah Rabbah, 15:501 
Sefrei Numbers, 18:565-566 
Sikarikon, 18:573-574 
Simeon ben Gamaliel, 18:595 
Simeon ben Halafta, 18:597 
Simeon ben Judah ha-Nasi, 18:597 
Simeon ben Menasya, 18:598 


Judah ha-Nasi al-Bargeloni. See Judah 
ben Barzillai al-Bargeloni 


Judah ha-Nasi II 
Ammi bar Nathan, 2:82 


Diocletian, Caius Valerianus and, 
5:673-674 


Judah ha-Parsi, 11:505 
Judah Hasid, ha-Levi, 11:505-506, 
18:354 
Judah he-Hasid 
Anim Zemirot, 2:174 
piety and, 16:150 
Judah ibn Abbas. See Abbas, Judah 
ben Samuel ibn 


Judah ibn Quraysh. See Ibn Quraysh, 
Judah 


Judah Ibn Sisa, 3:379 


Judah Jonah of Safed. See Jona, 
Giovanni Battista 


Judah L. Magnes Museum 
(California), 13:354—355, 15:358 


Judah Leib ben Baruch, 11:506 
Judah Leib ben Enoch Zundel, 11:506 


Judah Leib ben Hillel of Schwersenz, 
11:506 


Judah Liwa ben Bezalel. See Judah 
Loew ben Bezalel 


Judah Loeb ben Bezalel. See Judah 
Loew ben Bezalel 


Judah Loebush ben Isaac, 11:456 


Judah Loew ben Bezalel, 2:174, 4:778, 
779, 6:178, 9:225—226, 11:506—509 


exile, meaning of, 7:360-361 
Moses, 14:537 


Judah Maccabee, 8:446, 11:509-511, 
13:316 


Alcimus, 1:603 

Bacchides, 3:31 

Elasa, 6:287 

Hasmonean revolt, 9:194 

Mizpeh, 14:388 

Nicanor, 15:247 

Scroll of Antiochus, 18:213-214 
Judah Messer Leon, 2:141 
Judah Nesiah. See Judah (Nesiah, 3rd 

Cc.) 
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Judah Nesiah II. See Judah III 
Judah of Dueren, 6:41 


Judah of Fez. See Abbas, Judah ben 
Samuel ibn 


Judah of Kairouan. See Judah ben 
Joseph of Kairouan 


Judah of Lublin. See Judah ben Moses 
of Lublin 


Judah of Mainz. See Judah ben 
Kalonymus ben Moses of Mainz 


Judah of Prague. See Judah Loew ben 
Bezalel 


Judah of Rome. See Judah ben 
Menahem of Rome 


Judah of Schwersenz. See Judah Leib 
ben Hillel of Schwersenz 


Judah Sir Leon of Paris. See Judah ben 
Isaac 


Judah the Tiberian. See Judah ben Eli 


Judaica. See Wissenschaft des 
Judentums 


Judaic studies. See Jewish studies 
Judaism, 11:511-520 

Aish HaTorah, 1:551 

Bible, religious education, 6:165 


body and soul, concept of, 4:30- 
31 


Buber on, 4:234 

contemporary, 11:519 

development of, 11:514-519 

essential principles of, 11:511-513 

historical perspectives of, 6:36-37 

influence of, 11:519-520 

integral, 15:563 

Islam and, 1:546, 11:538-542 

Maimonides, Moses, 13:393 

mysticism in, 5:407—408, 11:589- 
590 


New Testament’s relationship to, 
15:191-192 


normative Judaism, concept of, 
11:513 


of Paul, 15:192 

postmodern, 4:93 

Protestant study of, 16:629 

tenets, 6:59 

Torah and, 11:511-512, 516 
Judaism (Epstein), 6:471 
Judaism (Hertzberg), 9:49 
Judaism (journal), 18:734 
Judaism (periodical), 2:58 
Judaism, Conservative. See 

Conservative Judaism 


Judaism, conversion to. See Proselytes 
Judaism, Liberal. See Reform Judaism 


Judaism, Positive Historical. See 
Conservative Judaism 
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Judaism, Reconstructionist. See 
Reconstructionism 


Judaism: The Evidence of the Mishnah 
(Neusner), 15:124 


Judaism and Hebrew Prayer (Reif), 
13:133 


Judaism and Modern Man: An 
Interpretation of Jewish Religion 
(Herberg), 9:8 


Judaism and the Scientific Spirit 
(Plaut), 16:228 


Judaism and the Solitary Jew 
(Schweid), 16:102 


Judaism - A Quarterly Journal 
(periodical), 18:193 


Judaism as a Civilization (Kaplan), 
11:779 


Judaism in German Christian Theology 
(Stendhal), 4:687 


Judaism in Islam (Katsh), 12:6 
Judaism in Palestine (Smith), 18:688 


Judaism in the First Centuries of the 
Christian Era: The Age of the 
Tannaim (Moore), 14:469, 17:241— 
242 


Judaism in Theory and Practice 
(Lookstein), 13:189 


Judaism Unmasked (Eisenmenger), 
6:268 


Judaistica. See Wissenschaft des 
Judentums 


Judaizers, 11:520—523 
Bible translations by, 3:635 
in Bohemia, 4:38 
Juvenal on, 11:582 
See also God fearers 
Judas (Christian writer), 11:523 


Judas Iscariot. See Yehudah Ish- 
Keriyyot 


Der Jude (periodical), 4:231, 11:523 


Judea (Roman province), 9:196—197, 
10:105, 11:523 


Agrippa I, 1:502-503 


Caligula, Caius Caesar Augustus, 
4:363 


Edom, 6:157 

government, 6:675 

procurators, 6:749 

See also Intifada 
Judea Capta coinage, 5:51 
Judean coins and currency, 5:48 
Judean Desert (Israel), 10:115 
Judean Desert caves, 11:523-525 
Judean Mountains (Israel), 10:114-117 
Judean Plain (Israel), 10:110 
Judean Scrolls (Driver), 6:22 


The Judean Scrolls and Karaism 
(Wieder), 11:796 


Judea Reform Congregation (Durham, 
NC), 6:62 

Judel ben Moses of Lublin. See Judah 
ben Moses of Lublin 


Judenburg (Austria), 11:525 
Judenflinten (Ahlwardt), 1:547 


Zur Judenfrage in Ungarn (Einhorn), 
6:259 


Judenfrei. See Judenrein 
Judenfresser. See Endlich, Quirin 
Judengasse. See Jewish quarters 
Judengeleit. See Leibzoll 
Judenpfennige, 11:525 
Judenrat, 9:332, 11:526—-529 
behavior, 9:356—-357 
Bialystok, 3:137, 568, 569 
in Borislav, 4:86 
Kovno, 6:358 
Lachva (Poland), 12:426 
Oshmyany, 15:503 
Warsaw (Poland), 5:371 


Judenrat: The Jewish Councils in 
Eastern Europe Under Nazi 
Occupation (Trunk), 9:416, 20:161 


Judenrein, 11:529 
Der Judenstaat (Herzl), 9:54—-56 


Der Judenstaat Altneuland (Herzl), 
21:620 

Die Judenstadt von Lublin (Balaban), 
3:82 

Judenstern. See Badge, Jewish 

Judentums, Wissenschaft Des, 15:458 


Das Judentum und das Wesen des 
Christentums (Eschelbacher), 6:504 

Das Judentum und seine Geschichte 
(Geiger), 7:414 

Die Juden von Barnow (Franzos), 
7:219 


Judenzoll. See Leibzoll 
Judeo-Alsatian language, 2:7 


Judeo-Arabic Biblical Exegesis Project, 
7:480 


Judeo-Arabic culture, 11:538-543 


Judeo-Arabic Halakhic Literature 
Project, 7:480 


Judeo-Arabic language, 3:743-744, 
8:243, 11:302, 529-530 


Judeo-Arabic literature, 11:530-545 


Abu al-Faraj Harun ibn al-Faraj, 
1:334 


Abu al-Fat, 1:334 


after thirteenth century, 11:536- 
538 


Al-Avani, Isaac, 1:579 


in Babylonia, Palestine, and Egypt, 
11:530-531 


culture of, 11:538-543 
Hirschfeld, Hartwig, 9:137-138 
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Joseph story, use of, 11:412 
Karaites, 11:530, 531-532 


in North Africa and Spain, 
11:532-534 


religious philosophy and theology, 
11:534-536 


Judeo-Aramaic language, 11:301 

Judeo-Berber language, 11:530 

Judeo-Christian dialogue 
Anselm of Canterbury, 2:181 


Disputation of Barcelona, 3:145— 
146 


Judeo-Christians of early Christian 
period, 11:293-294, 453, 520 


Judeo-French language, 11:545 
Judeo-Georgian language, 11:302 
Judeo-German. See Yiddish language 


Judeo-Greek language, 3:636, 11:545- 
546 


Judeo-Iranian dialect, 11:548, 550 
Judeo-Italian language, 11:546-548 
Judeo-Italian literature, 11:547-548 
Carmi, Joseph Jedidiah, 4:484 
Judith, Book of, 11:568 
Judéo-Nicois dialect, 15:249 
Judeo-Persian language, 11:302, 548- 
559 
Bible translated into, 3:609, 8:245 
characteristics of, 11:548-550 


dialectical characteristics of, 
11:548-549 


Judeo-Iranian dialect, 11:548, 550 


manuscripts and research history, 
11:558 


modern, 11:557—558 


See also Judeo-Persian literature; 
Judeo-Tat language 


Judeo-Persian literature, 11:550-558 


Aklar Mordecai ben Raphael, 
1:569 


Bacher, Wilhelm studies of, 3:37 
biblical influence, 3:670 

of Bukharan Jewry, 4:262-—263 
early period, 11:550-552 
Emrani, 6:398 


manuscripts and research history, 
11:558 


medieval to early modern, 11:550- 
556 


modern period, 11:556-558 


Judeo-Provengal language, 11:559-560, 
560 
Judeo-Roman. See Judeo-Italian 
language 
Judeo-Romance languages and 
literature, 11:301, 546 
Bible’s influence, 3:670 


Bible translated into, 3:609-610 

Blondheim, David Simon, 3:771 

See also specific languages 
Judeo-Spanish language. See Ladino 
Judeo-Tajik dialect, 11:556-557 
Judeo-Tatar language, 3:609 


Judeo-Tat language, 11:302, 550, 560— 
561 


Judezmo. See Ladino 

Judge. See Bet din and judges 
Judge Jerry. See Sheindlin, Gerald 
Judge Judy. See Sheindlin, Judith 
Judgement at Nuremberg, 9:441 


“Judge of the Jews.” See Iudex 
Judaeorum 


Judges, Book of, 1:258, 9:153, 11:561, 
561-566 

Judges and judiciary 
Admon ben Gaddai, 1:412 
Agranat, Shimon, 1:470 
Albalia, Baruch ben Isaac, 1:583 
appointment of, 3:514-515 
Battat, Reuben, 3:215 
Botein, Bernard, 4:101—102 


Brandeis, Louis Dembitz, 4:121— 
124 


Bregstein, Marcel Henri, 4:157 
Breitel, Charles, 4:157—158 


Breyer, Stephen Gerand, 4:174— 
175 


Butzel, Henry M., 4:320 
Canada, 12:549 
Cardozo, Benjamin Nathan, 4:466 
Colorni, Vittore, 5:68-69 
Cowen, Zelman, 5:255-256 
Daube, 5:441 
dina de-malkhuta dina, 5:666 
drunkenness, 6:27 
duties of, 13:739, 741 
Ehrlich, Eugen, 6:243 
elders, 6:295 
Elon, Menachem, 6:367—368 
Errera, Paul Joseph, 6:483 
Feller, Shneyur Zalman, 6:750 
Forman, Philip, 7:130 
Fortas, Abe, 7:132 
Fox, Bernard Joshua, 7:140 
France 

Bédarride, Israél, 3:247 


Cassin, René Samuel, 4:508— 
509 


Frank, Eli, 7:180 

Frank, Jerome New, 7:192 
Frankel, Marvin Earl, 7:197-198 
Frankfurter, Felix, 7:204—206 


Freimann, Abraham Hayyim, 
7:237 
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general courts, 14:355, 356, 361 
gentile courts, 14:342-343 
Germany 


Behrend, Jacob Friedrich, 
3:264 


Riesser, Jacob, 17:296 
Greene, Harold H., 8:76-77 
Hellerstein, Alvin K., 8:798—799 


Hoffman, Julius Jennings, 9:308- 
309 


International Court of Justice, 
4:254 


Israel, 9:73-74 
Barak, Aharon, 3:130-131 
Beinisch, Dorit, 3:269 
Ben-Porat, Miriam, 3:371— 

372 

separation of powers, 18:292 
Smoira, Moshe, 18:689 

Italy 


Cammeo, Federico, 4:381— 
382 


Cattaneo, Carlo, 4:525 
Mortara, Lodovico, 14:513 
Polacco, Vittorio, 16:285 
Segré, Gino, 18:252 
Jessel, Sir George, 11:244 
Kantorowicz, Hermann, 11:772 
Karminski, Seymour, 11:814 
Kaufman, Irving R., 12:29 
Kaye, Judith S., 12:41 
Kelsen, Hans, 12:71—72 
Landau, Moshe, 12:465 
Lapidot, Ruth, 12:490 
Laserson, Max, 12:494—495 
Laskin, Bora, 12:499-500 
Lauterpacht, Sir Hersch, 12:530 
Lauterpacht, Sir Hersh, 12:530 
lay tribunals, 14:343-344 
Levin Smith, Sir Archibald, 12:720 


Libedinsky Tschorne, Marcos, 
12:775 


Meijer, Eduard Maurits, 13:775 
Meyer, Jonas Daniel, 14:147 
mishpat Ivri, 14:341-362 

Moses, 14:525, 527 

Newman, Jon O., 15:146 
Pinanski, Abraham, 16:164 
Piperno Beer, Sergio, 16:181—182 


principles of judicial conduct, 
3:515 


punishment, 16:737 
qualifications of judges, 3:515 


rabbinical courts, 14:352—355, 356, 
362 


Reinhardt, Stephen R., 17:208-209 
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Judges and judiciary, continued 
Robinson, Jacob, 17:355—356 
Rode, Walther, 17:362 


Rosenberg, Abraham Hayyim, 
17:433—434 


Russian 


Belkowsky, Zevi Hirsch, 
3:297-298 


Pobedonostsev, Konstantin 
Petrovich, 16:249 


Sliozberg, Henry, 18:673-674 
Sand, Leonard B., 18:9-10 
Sanhedrin, 18:21—23 
Satanowski, Marcos, 18:74 
Schnitzer, Adolf, 18:152 
semikhah, 18:274—275, 276 
Sereni, Angela Piero, 18:309 
Shamgar, Meir, 18:391 
Sheftel, Mikhail, 18:433-434 
Sheindlin, Gerald, 18:437 
Sheindlin, Judith, 18:437 
Sicily, 18:542 
Silberg, Moshe, 18:577 
Sloss, Marcus Cauffman, 18:680 
Smoira, Moshe, 18:689 
Sobeloff, Simon Ernest, 18:700 
Sodom and Gomorrah, 18:738 
Sofaer, Abraham, 18:741 
Solomon, 18:759 
South Africa 

Chaskalson, Arthur, 4:581 

Herbstein, Joseph, 9:9 
Talmudic duties, 13:741 
U\S., 12:556-557 

Bazelon, David L., 3:233-234 

Becker, Edward Roy, 3:244 

Calabresi, Guido, 4:347—348 

Choper, Jesse H., 4:666 

Herlands, William Bernard, 

9:22-23 

Heydenfeldt, Solomon, 9:84 

Hollzer, Harry Aaron, 9:323 

Lehman, Irving, 12:614 


Leibowitz, Samuel Simon, 
12:622 


Levin, Theodore, 12:714 

Levy, Moses, 12:555, 753-754 

Licht, Frank, 12:796 

Redlich, Norman, 17:159 

Rifkind, Simon Hirsch, 
17:298-299 


Rosenman, Samuel Irving, 
17:448-449 


Rothenberg, Morris, 17:485 
Judgment. See Practice and procedure 


Judgment, Day of. See Day of the 
Lord 
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Judgment, Divine. See Day of the Lord 


Judi ben Sheshet. See Yehudi ben 
Sheshet 


Judicial autonomy, 2:710-711, 14:341- 
344, 351-352 


Judicial Review and the National 
Political Process: A Functional 
Reconsideration of the Role of the 
Supreme Court (Choper), 4:666 


Judin, Samuel, 11:566 
Judisk Kronika (newspaper), 4:178 
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BASNAGE, JACQUES CHRISTIAN 


the literary movement Yung Yisroel. Her poetry, which prob- 
lematizes the tensions between an annihilated world and a 
new homeland, attempts to come to terms lyrically with the 
Holocaust while affirming life in all its manifestations. A so- 
ber poetic style and a boldly visual lexical metonymy express 
great sensitivity, quiet joy, and restrained sorrow. The poems 
on the death of her husband (Mulah ben Hayim) are elegiac 
and pantheistic. Her book publications include: Toybn baym 
brunem (“Doves at the Well? 1959), Bleter fun vegn (“Leaves 
on Paths,” 1967), Likhtike shteyner (“Glittering Stones,’ 1972), 
Tseshotene kreln (“Scattered Pearls, 1982), Onrirn di tsayt 
(“Touching Time,” 1988), Di shtilkeyt brent (“Burning Silence,” 
1992), Di erd gedenkt (“The Earth Remembers,’ 1998), and Oyf 
a strune fun regn (“On a String of Rain,” 2002). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Fater, in: Nusakh Ashkenaz in Vort un 
Klang (2002), 66-70; A. Spiegelblatt, in: Toplpunkt, 8 (2004), 11-14; 
Z. Kahan-Newman, in: J. Sherman (ed.). Yiddish after the Holocaust 
(2004), 266-85. 
[Astrid Starck (24 ed.)] 


°BASNAGE, JACQUES CHRISTIAN (also called Basnage 
de Beauval; 1653-1725), Protestant divine and historian. Bas- 
nage was born in Rouen, France. In 1676 he became pastor 
there but after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes he ac- 
cepted a call first to Rotterdam (1686) and later to the Hague 
(1691). He wrote several books, the most famous being Lhis- 
toire et la réligion des Juifs depuis Jésus Christ jusqua present (5 
vols., 1706-11; Eng. The History and Religion of the Jews from 
the time of Jesus Christ to the Present, 1708), which was praised 
by Voltaire. The book was intended to supplement and con- 
tinue the history of Josephus, but is marred by the author’s 
inadequate knowledge of Hebrew, which obliged him to rely 
on Latin translations of Jewish sources and authors. He made 
use of the works of Buxtorf and Arias Montano and other 
Christian scholars. Despite Basnage’s dry style and occasional 
inability to control the vast material, his book enjoyed great 
popularity and was the basis for later, more informed Jewish 
histories. In 1713 Basnage published another book on Jewish 
history Antiquités judaiques ou Remarques critiques sur la ré- 
publique des hébreux. His books are important as the first com- 
prehensive and truly erudite history of the Jews in the Chris- 
tian era, filling a gap between early Jewish historical writings 
and modern Jewish historical research. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bernfeld, in: Ha-Shiloah, 2 (1897), 198-201; 
E.A. Mailhet, Jacques Basnage, théologien, controversiste, diplomate et 
historien: sa vie et ses écrits (1880); Graetz, Hist, 6 (1949), index; Dic- 
tionnaire de biographie francaise, 5 (1951), 734. 


[Benzion Dinur (Dinaburg)] 


BASOLA, MOSES BEN MORDECAI (1) (1480-1560), Ital- 
ian rabbi. Basola was apparently of French extraction, since he 
signed himself “Zarefati” (“The Frenchman”); it has been con- 
jectured that his surname is identical with Basilea, i.e., Basle. 
From the age of nine he resided in Soncino. Basola served as 
teacher and tutor in the household of the banker Moses Nis- 
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sim of Poligno in Pesaro. After he was ordained as a rabbi by 
R. Azriel *Diena of Sabionetta in 1535 he became a rabbi in An- 
cona and was the head of a Jewish academy (yeshivah) there 
and also a district rabbi of Marches. He was also involved in 
financial ventures with his son Azriel, and from 1554 owned a 
bank in the city of Rocca in the Marches. In the years 1557-58 
he was a rabbi in Pesaro. Shortly afterward he immigrated to 
Erez Israel and settled in Safed, where he died. 

Although Basola’s halakhic decisions have never been 
collected, some have been preserved as independent docu- 
ments while others have been appended as approbations to 
rabbinic decisions issued in his day. Both types can be found 
in the collected responsa (published and manuscript versions) 
of his contemporaries. He had a central role in some of the hal- 
akhic debates and affairs that electrified Jewish society in Italy 
and elsewhere. For example, he took a strong stand against 
the planned international boycott of Ancona promoted by 
the Ottoman sultan’s courtiers, Don Joseph *Nasi and Dona 
Gracia *Nasi. The courtiers’ plan to shift the center of com- 
merce between Italy and the East from Ancona to Pesaro was 
sparked by Pope Paul 1v’s execution of 25 *Conversos who had 
settled in Ancona. Basola joined other rabbinic figures and 
the Anconan and Levantine merchants whose livelihood was 
threatened (and who feared the wrath of the local authorities) 
in opposing the short-lived boycott that began in July 1556. He 
was deeply involved in the dispute over the printing of kabbal- 
istic (Jewish mystical) works, which was significantly in Italy 
in the years 1557-58. Leone *Modena (1571-1648) testified that 
Basola was “a great sage in Kabbalah,” but no kabbalistic works 
by Basola are extant. He even made a specific prediction that 
the “end of days,” namely redemption, would occur between 
1575 and 1578. Basola’s contacts in the world of Kabbalah ex- 
tended to Christian kabbalists. He was particularly close to the 
French-Christian kabbalist and Hebraist Guillaume * Postel. 
In 1521 Basola went as pilgrim from Venice to Erez Israel, re- 
maining there for a year and a half. His travelogue appeared 
as an anonymous text in Livorno (1785) in a collection of 
treatises called Shivhei Yerushalayim (“Praises of Jerusalem”) 
which was edited by Jacob b. Hayyim. With the publication 
of the Itzhak Ben-Zvi edition of this travel book in Jerusalem 
in 1938 the identity of its author was definitively established. 
The work is remarkable for its clarity, critical faculty, and clear 
delineation of economic and social conditions. At the end are 
appended an account of the organization of Jewish communal 
life in Jerusalem, reports on the (mythical) river *Sambatyon, 
and advice to Jewish sea travelers. Basola’s book is not only 
a travel diary that records the impressions of the pilgrim as 
he prays at a venerated gravesite or enjoys Jerusalem’s unique 
urban atmosphere. Rather, Basola envisioned his treatise pri- 
marily as a useful guide whose purpose was to provide Euro- 
pean Jewish pilgrims and potential settlers in Erez Israel with 
helpful information for planning their voyage. 

MOSES BASOLA (11) (16 century), kabbalist originally 
from Safed and possibly the grandson of Moses Basola 1, 
settled in Italy, where he edited, together with Gedaliah b. 
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Moses Cordovero, Or Neerav (a compendium of Pardes Rim- 
monim, Venice, 1587) and Tomer Devorah (Venice, 1589), both 
by Moses Cordovero. 

MOSES BASOLA (111) (16 century), properly Della Rocca, 
was grandson through his mother of Moses Basola 1. He was 
the teacher of Leone *Modena at Ferrara (1582-84). Subse- 
quently he went to Cyprus where he died. Modena wrote a 
poem in his memory, which can be read either as Hebrew 
or Italian. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Roth, The House of Nasi: Dona Gracia 
(1947), ch. 7; I. Ben-Zvi, Masot Erez Yisrael le-Moshe Basola (1938); 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Lamdan, in: Michael, 9 (1985), 171-93; 
idem, in: Z. Ankori (ed.), From Lisbon to Salonica and Constantino- 
ple (1988), 135-54; A. David, in: Zion and Jerusalem: The Itinerary of 
Rabbi Moses Basola (1999). 


[Cecil Roth / Avraham David (24 ed.)] 


BASRA, port in southern Iraq, on the Shatt al-Arab, the out- 
let into the Persian Gulf of the rivers Tigris and Euphrates. 
Jews settled there under the *Umayyad regime and one of 
the nine canals near the town is called Nahr al-Yahtd (“River 
of the Jews”). Jews also settled in Ubulla, then the port of the 
town of Basra and now the site of Basra. Toward the end of 
the Umayyad caliphate, Masarjawayh, a Jewish physician from 
Basra, gained fame for his Arabic translations of Greek medi- 
cal books. In the first generation of *Abbasid rule, the court 
astrologer was the Jew Misha b. Abra, called Mashaallah. Be- 
sides many artisans and merchants, the Basra Jewish com- 
munity comprised many religious scholars, including Simeon 
Kayyara of Sabkha (suburb of Basra), who wrote Halakhot 
Gedolot about 825 c.z. The sages of Basra were in close contact 
with the academy of *Sura, to which the community sent an 
annual contribution of 300 dinars. In the tenth century, when 
the academy closed, the last Gaon, Joseph b. Jacob, settled in 
Basra. But until about 1150 the Jews of Basra continued to di- 
rect their questions on religious matters to the heads of the 
yeshivah in Baghdad, and especially to *Sherira Gaon and his 
son *Hai Gaon. From these questions, it appears that the Jews 
of Basra had close commercial ties with the Jews of Baghdad. 
Both a Rabbanite and a *Karaite community existed in Basra. 
A Karaite, Israel b. Simhah b. Saadiah b. Ephraim, dedicated a 
*Ben-Asher version of the Bible to the Karaite community of 
Jerusalem. In the 11" century, Basra was gradually abandoned 
as a result of civil wars in Mesopotamia; and many of its Jews 
emigrated. Solomon b. Judah (d. 1051), head of the Jerusalem 
yeshivah, mentions religious scholars and physicians from 
Basra in Palestine and Egypt. 

However, throughout the Middle Ages there remained 
an important community in Basra. *Benjamin of Tudela 
(c. 1170) reports that approximately 10,000 Jews, including 
many wealthy men and religious scholars, lived in the town. 
He also mentions the grave north of the town, believed to be 
that of *Ezra and also venerated by the Muslims. According 
to an early 13 century letter by Daniel b. Eleazar b. Nethanel 
Hibat Allah, head of the Baghdad yeshivah, there was also a 
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synagogue in the town named for Ezra. When the *Mongols 
conquered Iraq in the mid-13 century, Basra surrendered 
and was not severely damaged. However, when Tamerlane 
conquered Mesopotamia in 1393, many Jews were killed and 
all the synagogues in the town were destroyed. Nevertheless, 
a small community continued to exist. 

The community regained its importance during the 18 
century. Its wealth increased; rich landowners in the com- 
munity liberally distributed alms and even sent contributions 
to Erez Israel. The liturgical poem Megillat Paras (“Persian 
Scroll”) by the emissary from Hebron, Jacob Elyashar, de- 
scribes the siege of Basra by the Persians and the town’s deliv- 
erance in 1775, when the Jewish minister of finance, Jacob b. 
Aaron, who had been captured, was released. Afterward, Nisan 
274 — the day on which the siege was lifted - was celebrated 
in Basra as the “Day of the Miracle.” Jews played such a vital 
role in the commercial life of Basra that in 1793 the represen- 
tative of the East India Company was forced to live in Kuwait 
for nearly two years, because he had quarreled with the Jew- 
ish merchants. In 1824 David d’Beth Hillel reported 300 Jew- 
ish households belonging to merchants and artisans in Basra 
and a Jewish finance minister. During the persecutions of Jews 
which took place under the rule of Da’id Pasha in the early 
19" century, several wealthy members of the Basra community 
emigrated to India. The traveler, Benjamin 11, mentions that 
in 1848, he found about 300 Jewish families in Basra. But in 
1860 Jehiel Fischel, an emissary of the rabbis of Safed, reports 
40 Jewish families in the town out of a population of 12,000. 
After the British occupation in 1914, the number of Jews in- 
creased from 1,500 to 9,921 in 1947, when Jews constituted 
9.8% of the total population. Most of the Jews were traders and 
many worked in the administration service of the railroads, 
the airport, and the seaport. The legal status of the commu- 
nity was regulated by a 1931 law, according to which a presi- 
dent and a chief rabbi were assigned to head it. A boys’ school 
was founded by the Alliance Israélite Universelle in 1903, and 
later became a high school. In 1950 it had 450 pupils. In 1913 
an Alliance Israélite Universelle girls’ school was founded, and 
attended in 1930 by 303 pupils. All schools were under the su- 
pervision of the community committee. In the 1930s, a theo- 
sophical group was formed and headed by the Jew Kadduri 
Elijah ‘Aani (who went to Palestine in 1945 and died in Jeru- 
salem). The community excommunicated this group, and its 
Jewish members were forced to establish their own synagogue, 
cemetery, and slaughter-house. A Zionist association, formed 
in Basra in 1921, was not allowed freedom of action. 


[Eliyahu Ashtor] 


Modern Period 

In May 1941, under the pro-Nazi regime of Rashid ‘Ali al- 
Kailani, Jewish shops were looted by an incited mob. In 1942 
the newly founded Zionist movement of Basra trained Jew- 
ish youngsters to use arms in anticipation of further attacks 
and organized groups for *aliyah. After a few years of relative 
calm, the Jews were again in danger. In 1948, with the decla- 
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BASRI, MEER 


ration of the State of Israel, a military regime was declared in 
Iraq and many Jews were arrested and accused of cooperating 
with Israel. In September 1948, Shafig Adas, a Jewish million- 
aire, was accused of selling arms to Israel via Italy. In fact he 
dealt with scrap metal left behind by the British forces. He was 
sentenced to death and fined 15 million; he was then hanged 
in front of his home in Basra. As the wave of arrests contin- 
ued, thousands of Jews tried to leave Iraq and reach Israel us- 
ing clandestine routes. Most of them arrived in Basra, and in 
1949-50, the city served as a center for the flight of Jews to 
Iran, on their way to Israel, with the Jewish population ris- 
ing to 13,000. Thousands were helped by smugglers to cross 
the Shatt al-“Arab to the Iranian shore. Under ‘Abd al-Karim 
Qasim’s military regime (1958-63), the Jews were given some 
freedom and civil rights, but after the Ba‘athist counterrevolu- 
tion, they were again persecuted. In 1969, many of Basra’s Jews 
were arrested and transferred to *Baghdad. Nine of them were 
hanged. In 1968 fewer than 300 Jews were living in Basra. Af- 
ter American and British forces entered Iraq in 2003 and put 
an end to Saddam Hussein's dictatorship, the few remaining 
Jews in Basra and Baghdad emigrated to Israel, with the help 
of Jewish organizations. 
[David M. Sagiv (274 ed.)] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sassoon, in: JQR, 17 (1926/27), 407-69; A. 
Ben-Yaacov, Yehudei Bavel (1965), index (Bibliography: 388-415); S. 
Landshut, Jewish Communities in the Muslim Countries of the Middle 
East (1950), 44-45, passim; Y.F. Kestelman, Mas‘ot Sheliah Zefat be- 
Arzot ha-Mizrah (1942), 56-58; H.J. Cohen, Ha-Pe’ilut ha-Ziyyonit be- 
Trak (1969), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.J. Cohen, Ha-Yehudim 
be-Arzot ha-Mizrah ha-Tikhon be-Yameinu (1972); M. Sawdayee, All 
Waiting to be Hanged (1974); N. Rejwan, The Jews of Iraq (1985), in- 
dex; Y. Meir, Hitpathut Hevratit-Tarbutit shel Yehudei Irak me-az 1830 
ve-ad Yameinu (1989); M. Ben-Porat, Le-Bagdad ve-Hazarah (1996); 
N. Kazzaz, Sofah shel Golah (2002), index; D.M. Sagiv, Yahadut be- 
Mifgash ha-Naharayim (2004). 


BASRI, MEER (1911-_ ), Iraqi author and economist. Active 
in Baghdad commercial life, Basri published a volume of es- 
says on economics (1948) and two collections of short sto- 
ries, notably Rijal wa-Zilal (“Men and Shadows,’ 1955). Unlike 
most of Iraq’s Jewish writers, Basri did not immigrate to Israel 
and made no mention of Jews or Judaism in his works of fic- 
tion. 


[Shmuel Moreh] 


BASS (Bezprozvany), HYMAN B. (1904-1983), Yiddish edu- 
cator and essayist. Born in Vilnius (now Lithuania), Bass im- 
migrated to New York in 1922 and taught in Yiddish schools. 
From 1953 he served as executive secretary of the *Congress 
for Jewish Culture and in 1966 as president of the Jewish Book 
Council of America. He edited textbooks for Yiddish schools 
and wrote extensively on Jewish education. His book of essays 
Undzer Dor Muz Antsheydn (“Our Generation Must Decide,’ 
1963), embodied his ideas on Jewish education and cultural 
survival. S. *Dubnow, Y.L. *Peretz, and Chaim *Zhitlowsky 
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were his mentors and he adapted their ideas to a mid-20'® 
century American Jewish context. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 1 (1956), 355-6. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
PHY: AJYB 85 (1985), 412-3. 
[Sol Liptzin] 


BASS (or Bassista; Heb. 111W7)), SHABBETAI BEN JOSEPH 
(1641-1718), the first Jewish bibliographer. Bass’s parents were 
killed in a pogrom in Kalisz (Poland) by the Cossacks in 1655, 
but he and his elder brother were saved and fled to Prague. 
Possessing a pleasant voice, Bass was engaged as an assistant 
singer (hence his nickname Bass) to the cantor Loeb at the Alt- 
neu synagogue (Altneuschul) in Prague. In Prague he acquired 
a thorough knowledge of the Talmud, and also a general edu- 
cation which included Latin. His love of books and a critical 
spirit drew him to publication and printing. In 1669 in Prague 
he printed a revised edition of the Yiddish commentary on 
the Pentateuch and the Five Scrolls by Moses Saertels, Beer 
Moshe, with an appendix on “grammatical rules.” As there was 
no complete list in Hebrew of Jewish literature, he undertook 
to compile one. Between 1674 and 1679 Bass visited libraries 
in Poland, Germany, and Holland. In Amsterdam he studied 
the art of printing and proofreading, and published Massekhet 
Derekh Erez, a guide book for travelers (1680); the Pentateuch 
with a super-commentary on Rashi, Siftei Hakhamim (1680), 
a popular commentary often reprinted; and Siftei Yeshenim 
(1680), a list in Hebrew of some 2,200 Hebraica and Judaica. 
This was the first Jewish bibliography in Hebrew giving, apart 
from the names of the books, the name of the author, content, 
format, place and year of printing, and sometimes also where 
it could be found. He also listed manuscripts. In some copies 
a prayerbook was appended to the list. In 1688 Bass obtained 
a permit to set up a Hebrew printing press at Auras, and this 
was shortly afterward transferred to *Dyhernfurth. The first 
book printed by Bass was Samuel b. Uri Shraga’s commen- 
tary Beit Shemuel (1689), on Shulhan Arukh Even ha-Ezer. 
He also successfully engaged in bookselling. When the Jesuits 
accused Bass of spreading hatred against the Christians and 
the government, he at first succeeded in refuting the accusa- 
tions; but in 1712 the Jesuits repeated the accusations and he 
was arrested. In the trial he succeeded in proving the igno- 
rance of his accusers and was released. His sons and grand- 
sons continued to print books at Dyhernfurth up to the sec- 
ond half of the 18 century. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bloch, in: Studies in Jewish Bibliography... 
(1929), index; Shunami, Bibl, index. 


[Abraham Meir Habermann] 


BASSAN, ABRAHAM HEZEKIAH BEN JACOB (18¢ cen- 
tury), proofreader and poet. Abrahams father, Jacos, was the 
rabbi of the Spanish and Portuguese community of Hamburg. 
From 1735 to 1756 Jacob lived in Amsterdam and in 1755 pub- 
lished an order of service for the fast day proclaimed on the 
occasion of the great earthquake in Lisbon. 
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Abraham Hezekiah was proofreader for the Hebrew press 
in Amsterdam. He is mentioned as the proofreader of Benja- 
min Raphael Dias Brandon's Orot ha-Mitzvot (1753) to which 
his father wrote an approbation, and to which Abraham con- 
tributed an introduction and poem consisting of 13 stanzas. 
Other poems by Abraham were published in works by vari- 
ous authors: in the Gemul Atalyah (1770) of David *Franco- 
Mendes, in the Seah Solet (1757) of Raphael b. Gabriel Norzi, 
and in the Maskiyyot Kesef (1760) of Mordecai b. Isaac Tamah. 
In about 1773 he moved to Hamburg where he succeeded his 
father as rabbi of the local Spanish and Portuguese commu- 
nity. He was the author of a book of eulogies, Sermées Fune- 
bres (Amsterdam, 1753), written in Spanish. It is doubtful that 
he is the author of the Yashresh Yaakov (Nuremberg, 1768), a 
work on grammar and the text of the prayer book, as has been 
conjectured (see Benjacob, Ozar, 234 no. 503). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ghirondi-Neppi, 10 no. 40; Kayserling, Bibl, 
26. 


[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


BASSANI, GIORGIO (1916-2000), Italian writer. Bassani, 
who was born in Bologna, lived for many years in Ferrara and 
was active in the anti-Fascist Resistance. After World War 11 
he moved to Rome, but Ferrara, and especially its Jewish com- 
munity, remained at the heart of Bassani’s literary world. His 
first published work was a volume of stories and poems enti- 
tled Una citta di pianura (1940), published under a pseudonym 
because of the Fascist antisemitic laws. In 1945 he made his 
reputation with a book of poems, Storie di poveri amanti. His 
collection of short stories Cinque storie ferraresi (1956) deals 
with provincial life in Ferrara. One of them, “Una lapide in 
via Mazzini” is the story of a Jewish survivor of a concentra- 
tion camp: his presence is an embarrassing reminder to the 
people of his native town, who wish to forget the tragedy. Gli 
occhiali doro (1958; The Gold-Rimmed Spectacles, 1960) is the 
story of two men rejected by society, one because he is a ho- 
mosexual, the other because he is a Jew. The Jewish theme 
is omnipresent in Bassani’s fiction: Jewish identity is a para- 
digm of the malaise of modern man, who has lost his stable 
system of values. This theme is intertwined with the theme 
of memory, particularly in II giardino dei Finzi-Contini (1962; 
The Garden of Finzi Contini, 1965), which has been translated 
into a number of languages, including Hebrew. Reality and 
fiction are mixed in this novel, which deals with the fate of 
an old and wealthy Jewish family during the Fascist years and 
the war, and stops just before its deportation. In Lairone (1968; 
The Heron, 1969) a Jewish bourgeois who leaves his property 
to his Christian wife and the Communist peasants represents 
the European bourgeois unable to establish a healthy relation- 
ship with the surrounding world. The association of a prob- 
lematic Jewish identity with the crisis of the contemporary 
bourgeosie is also a key theme of Dietro la porta (1964; Behind 
the Door, 1972), the most autobiographical of his novels. Jew- 
ish characters are also present in Lodore del fieno (1972; The 
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Smell of Hay, 1997). In 1980 Bassani revised his short stories 
and novels and published them in one volume under the title 
Il romanzo di Ferrara. His poems were collected in 1982 in In 
rima e senza; among them some texts dealing with the Jew- 
ish condition, such as “Le leggi razziali” (1974). Dila dal cuore 
(1984) is a collection all of Bassani’s critical essays. From 1948 
to 1961 he edited the literary review Botteghe Oscure and from 
1948 to 1961 he was a vice president of Italian radio and televi- 
sion; for many years he was also president of Italia nostra, an 
association for the preservation of the country’s artistic and 
natural heritage. In addition he taught the history of theater 
at the National Academy of Dramatic Art in Rome. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Grillandi, Invito alla lettura di Bassani 
(1972); G. Bassani Opere (1998), with a chronology and bibliography; 
A. Dolfi, Giorgio Bassani: una scrittura della malinconia (2000); C. 
Kroha, “Judaism and Manhood in the Novels of Giorgio Bassani; in: 
T. Di Napoli (ed.), The Italian Jewish Experience (2000); P. Prebys, 
Giorgio Bassani, Bibliografia sulle opere e sulla vita (2002). 


[Alessandro Guetta (2™ ed.)] 


BASSANI, MORDECAI (Marco in Italian; the name Heze- 
kiah was added on the occasion of his last illness, c. 1632-1703), 
Italian rabbi and polemicist. In 1666 he became preacher to 
the Ashkenazi community of Verona, and in 1680 he became 
its rabbi; in 1695 he was appointed rabbi of the entire Verona 
community. He was the author of Sefer Bikkurim (Venice, 
1710) containing deathbed prayers and usages (adapted from 
Maavar Yabbok of *Aaron Berechiah ben Moses of Modena, 
and Shenei Luhot Ha-Berit of Isaiah *Horowitz) written for the 
Bikkur Holim fraternity of Verona, but later widely adopted. 
His treatise on divorce, entitled Mikhtav le-Hizkiyyah, and 
one on halizah, entitled Maamar Mordekhai, were included 
by his great-grandson Menahem Navarra in his Penei Yizhak 
(Verona, 1743). In his will he mentions a collection of “moral 
sermons” which he had compiled (Avnei Binyan, 1 (1938), 65). 
He was friendly with the Roman Catholic polemicist Fra Luigi 
Maria Benetelli. His criticisms of Benetelli’s polemical work, 
Le saette di Gionata... (Venice, 1703) together with those of 
Samson *Morpurgo and Abraham Joel *Conegliano prompted 
Benetelli’s rejoinder, I dardi rabbinici infranti... (Venice, 1705). 
In this work Benetelli speaks in the highest terms of the gen- 
tle manner, great charity, and admirable character of Bassani. 
Bassani is also the author of a lengthy responsum on the re- 
lationship between the Ashkenazi community of Verona and 
the smaller Sephardi community there. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Baron, in: Sefer... S. Krauss (1936), 217-54; 
Sonne, in: Zion, 3 (1938), 123 ff.; Simonsohn, in: Ks, 35 (1959), 127 n. 1; 
253 n. 109; C. Roth, Gleanings... (1967), 203, 206-7, 213. 


[Cecil Roth] 


BASSANO, small town in Veneto (Northern Italy). The first 
mention of Jews in Bassano is from a document of October 7, 
1264; a certain Aicardo was said to own a vineyard. Only from 
the beginning of the 15» century, when Bassano passed over to 
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BASSANO 


Venetian rule, is there more information. A certain Calimano 
had a bank in the town in 1404. Venetian authorities allowed 
Jews to settle in the town. However, moneylenders could only 
stay for a short time. Via Bricito was known as Via dei Zudei, 
because of the presence of many Jewish banking establish- 
ments. A notarial deed of 1435 reveals, however, that by then 
Jews resided in all parts of the city. Freedom of worship was 
granted by the Venetian Republic, but Jews were not allowed 
to have a synagogue and had to observe their festivals “in the 
houses in which they dwelled.” Relations between the local 
population and the Jews were quite good. Once in 1486 some 
Bassano city dwellers attended a Jewish wedding. They were 
excommunicated by church authorities, but the town council 
had the excommunication repealed. It is not known if Bas- 
sano Jews had to wear the yellow badge, obligatory according 
to the Venetian decree of 1429. The preaching of Bernardino 
da Feltre and the creation of *monti di pieta (savings and loan 
agencies) in 1423 brought a decline to the Jewish community. 
In 1468, a decree of perpetual banishment was issued against 
them. Nevertheless they returned. In 1475, following the ritual 
murder charge concerning Simon of *Trent, the municipal- 
ity of Bassano requested permission from Venice to expel the 
Jews. They were banished again by the city council in 1481. 
However, they were soon readmitted. During the War of the 
League of Cambrai (1508), the Jews in Bassano paid a heavy 
tribute, but this did not prevent their expulsion from Bassano 
at the end of the war in 1509. The banks, however, closed com- 
pletely only around 1510. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Chiuppani, Gli ebrei a Bassano (1907); 
Roth, Italy, index; Milano, Italia, index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: FE. 
Brandes, Venice Jewish Itineraries (1996), 24-27; A.M. Piattelli, “Fram- 
menti e manoscritti ebraici negli archivi di stato a Bassano e Verona,” 
in: Italia, 11 (1994), 81-102. 


[Attilio Milano / Samuel Rocca (2"¢ ed.)] 


BASSANO (Bassan, Bassani), name of Italian family deriv- 
ing from the town *Bassano. In the 17't and 18* centuries, it 
produced several rabbis and scholars, outstanding among 
whom are: MORDECAI *BASSANI (c. 1632-1703), rabbi of Ve- 
rona and ISAIAH BEN ISRAEL HEZEKIAH (4d. 1739), rabbi in 
Cento, Padua, Ferrara, and Reggio Emilia. Many of his re- 
sponsa are included in the second volume of Todat Shelamim 
by his son Israel (see below) and in the Pahad Yizhak of Isaac 
*Lampronti and Shemesh Zedakah of Samson *Morpurgo. His 
other responsa, glosses on the Talmud, a number of poems, 
notes on the gospels, sermons, and a book, Kur le-Zahav, com- 
prising critical notes on Solomon *Algazi’s Halikhot Eli, remain 
in manuscript. His pupils included Moses Hayyim *Luzzatto. 
His son, ISRAEL BENJAMIN (1701-1790), one of the outstand- 
ing Italian Jewish poets of his day, published two collections of 
Hebrew poetry accompanied by Italian versions. He dedicated 
both to Francesco 111 of Este, duke of Modena (1750-53), call- 
ing the second Corona Estense. His Todat Shelamim (Venice, 
1741, 1791) includes his own halakhic writings and responsa by 
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his father. According to the Christian scholar G.B. *De’ Rossi, 
he was highly esteemed in Jewish circles. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Sonne, in: Zion, 3 (1938), 160-9 (where 
Israel Benjamin Bassano’s will is published); Baron, in: Sefer ha- 
Yovel... S. Krauss (1937), 217-54; C. Roth, in: JQr, 15 (1924/25), 430 
(= Gleanings (1967), 203, 206-7); Ghirondi-Neppi, S.v. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: G. Badini, Ricerche storiche 73 (1993), 27-80; M. Bena- 
yahu, Davar (June 9, 1978). 


[Cecil Roth] 


BASSEVI OF TREUENBERG (Treuenburg), JACOB 
(1570-1634), Court Jew descended from a noted Prague fam- 
ily. He was probably the first European Jew outside Italy to be 
ennobled. Bassevi and his brother Samuel engaged in large- 
scale trading and in 1599 obtained a safe-conduct from the 
emperor exempting them from the restrictions imposed on 
most Jews. In 1611 Matthias 11 confirmed Bassevi’s privileges 
and added the right of settling in Vienna. In 1622 because 
of the emperor's increased need of money during the Thirty 
Years War, Bassevi formed a consortium with Prince Liech- 
tenstein and the imperial general Wallenstein, which leased 
the mint for an enormous sum and issued debased coinage. 
Bassevi, whose profit per silver mark was the lowest within 
the consortium, provided the financial expertise, and bought 
most of the necessary silver abroad. When currency dropped 
to one-seventh of its former value, the depreciated thaler was 
nicknamed the “Schmilesthaler? the Thaler of Shmil. In 1622 
Ferdinand 11 granted Bassevi a coat of arms. This, however, 
evidently still did not endow Bassevi with unqualified noble 
rank, for shortly afterward he requested other privileges con- 
nected with his new status, which were nearly all granted. 

Like other Court Jews, Bassevi took an active part in 
Jewish communal life. After the imperial troops left Prague in 
1620, Bassevi organized a guard to defend the Jewish quarter 
from pillage. He obtained for the Jews in Prague in 1623 some 
40 houses bordering on the Jewish quarter which had been 
confiscated from the rebels. He also paid 12,000 Reichsthaler 
toward the enormous indemnity demanded from Yom Tov 
Lipmann *Heller in 1629. As head of Prague Jewry for several 
years, Bassevi was largely responsible for apportioning the 
communal taxes, as a result of which the opposing faction 
complained about him to the authorities. After Prince Liech- 
tenstein’s death in 1627 the authorities took steps against the 
former members of the consortium, the complaints provid- 
ing a welcome excuse for confiscating Bassevi’s property and 
arresting him (1631). However, because of Bassevi's privileged 
status, Wallenstein succeeded in securing his release (1632). 
Bassevi then lived at Wallenstein’s residence in Jicin, as fiscal 
administrator of his duchies. Bassevi survived the murder of 
Wallenstein in 1634 by only a few weeks and was buried at 
Mlada Boleslav. After his death all his privileges were declared 
illegal and abrogated. 

Bassevi, who maintained his Jewishness while holding 
his high position, was considered a “princely Jew” (“Juden- 
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fuerst”) by his fellow Jews - a fact which seems to have been 
of some comfort to them in those dark days. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Hock, Die Familien Prags (1892), 61-63, 
367; Bondy-Dvorsky, 2 (1906), nos. 734, 818, 824, 948, 1044, 1045; 
Spiegel in: Die Juden in Prag (1927), 138-45; L.S. Porta, in: Juedische 
Familien-Forschung, 1 (1925-27), 12-15; H. Schnee, Die Hoffinanz und 
der moderne Staat, 3 (1955), 234-6; NDB, 1 (1953), 625; Hofmann, in: 
Zeitschrift fuer die Geschichte der Juden in der Tschechoslowakei, 4 
(1934), 1-5; Polak-Rokycana, ibid., 1 (1930-31), 253-6; Baron, Social’, 
14 (1969), 231-33. 
[Ruth Kestenberg-Gladstein] 


BASSIN, MOSES (Moyshe; 1889-1963), Yiddish poet. Bassin, 
who was born in Nivki, Belorussia, deserted the Russian army 
in 1907 and immigrated to New York. From 1909 he contrib- 
uted lyrics, essays, folk ballads, and children’s songs to Amer- 
ican Yiddish journals. His reputation rests on two works: a 
two-volume, 600-page anthology, Finf Hundert Yohr Yidishe 
Poezye (1917, 19227), with notes on the earlier selections by Ber 
*Borochov, which became a standard work; and an anthol- 
ogy of American Yiddish poetry Amerikaner Yidishe Poezye 
(1940), encompassing 31 poets. Bassin’s own lyrics appeared in 
his anthologies but were never collected in book form. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Inzikh (1940), 164-76; LNYL, 1 (1956), 228; 
J. Leftwich, Golden Peacock (1939), 411. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. 
Hellerstein, in: Shofar 9/4 (1991), 9-23. 
[Moshe Rosetti] 


°BASSUS, LUCILIUS (d. 72 c.£.), Roman governor of Judea 
after the fall of Jerusalem in 70 c.£. Bassus was instructed to 
subdue the fortresses of *Herodium, *Machaerus, and *Ma- 
sada, which still remained in Jewish hands. He first attacked 
Herodium, which fell without a battle. Then he marched on 
Machaerus, which was so strongly fortified as to “inspire its 
occupants with high hopes of security.’ The defenders fought 
bravely until one of their leaders, Eleazar, was captured and 
the Romans threatened to crucify him opposite the walls. The 
defenders then agreed to surrender the fortress if Eleazar’s life 
were spared. Bassus kept his promise and allowed the occu- 
pants to escape, but followed some *Sicarii who had escaped 
to a forest called Jardes, where they were all killed. Bassus died 
as he was preparing to begin operations against Masada. It was 
during his administration of Judea that Jewish-held lands were 
confiscated to become imperial domain, and that the poll-tax 
of the *Fiscus Judaicus was put into operation. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Wars, 7:163-5, 190-216, 252; Klaus- 
ner, Bayit Sheni, 5 (1951), 285 ff.; Pauly-Wissowa, 26 (1927), 1640-42 
(22). 
[Edna Elazary] 


BAS TOVIM, SARAH (18* century), author of highly pop- 
ular tkhines, women’s supplicatory prayers. Bas Tovim was 
born in Satanov in Podolia (present-day Ukraine), the great 
granddaughter of Rabbi Mordecai of Brisk. Her works con- 
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tain a strong autobiographical voice: She refers to herself as 
“I, the renowned woman Sarah bas Tovim, of distinguished 
ancestry,” and tells the story of her fall from a wealthy youth 
to an old age of poverty and wandering. Sarah composed two 
works published in the 18 century, Tkhine shaar ha-yikhed 
al oylemes (‘The Tkhine of the Gate of Unification concerning 
the Aeons) and Tkhine shloyshe sheorim (‘The Tkhine of Three 
Gates). Like other tkhine authors, Sarah often includes por- 
tions of earlier works; these excerpts from other sources date 
her tkhines to the middle of the 18" century. Because 18'-cen- 
tury tkhines published in Eastern Europe only rarely contain 
a notice of place or date of publication, it is very difficult to 
establish the bibliographic history of her works. 

Tkhine shaar ha-yikhed al oylemes (a title with kabbalistic 
overtones) contains one long tkhine to be recited *Mondays 
and Thursdays (considered minor penitential days) and on 
fast days. The work concludes with a tkhine to be said before 
making memorial candles for Yom Kippur, a theme which re- 
curs in Tkhine shloyshe sheorim, her better-known work. This 
composition contains tkhines for the three women’s mitzvot 
(the first “gate”), the Days of Awe (the second “gate”), and the 
New Moon (the third “gate”). The most distinctive material is 
found in the second and third “gates.” Sarah’s powerful tkhine 
calls on the forefathers and foremothers of the Jewish people 
to aid their descendents with a healthy and prosperous New 
Year, and also to bring the Messiah, the end of death, and the 
resurrection of the dead. The tkhine for the Sabbath before 
the New Moon contains a great variety of material to be re- 
cited at the Blessing of the New Moon, much of it drawn from 
kabbalistic sources. 

The figure of Sarah bas Tovim lived on in popular legend 
and in the literary imagination of Yiddish authors. Because 
her works were so popular, 198-century maskilim who wrote 
tkhines to sell often attached her name to their own creations. 
In addition, Sholem Yankev *Abramovitsh (Mendele Moykher 
Sforim) mentions Sarah's tkhines in his fictional autobiogra- 
phy, Shloyme, Reb Khayims (Ba-Yamim ha-Hem, “In Those 
Days”), which includes a description of women making me- 
morial candles before Yom Kippur, reciting a version of Sarah's 
tkhine for kneytlakh legn. Sarah also became the subject of a 
short story, “Der ziveg; oder, Sore bas Tovim,’ (“The Match; 
or, Sarah bas Tovim”) by I.L. *Peretz, in which she appears as 
a sort of fairy godmother, helping those who faithfully recite 
her tkhines. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sarah bas Tovim, “Tkhine of Three Gates,” 
in: T.G. Klirs et. al. (eds.), The Merit of Our Mothers: A Bilingual An- 
thology of Jewish Women’s Prayers (1992), 12-45; Ch. Weissler, Voices 
of the Matriarchs (1998), 31-33, 76-85, 126-46. 

[Chava Weissler (24 ed.)] 


BAT (Heb. 7?0Y; atallef). About 20 species of insect-eating 
bats are found in Israel and one, the Rousettus aegyptiacus, 
which feeds on fruit. The bat is actually a mammal, but be- 
cause of its wings which enable it to fly, the ancients were in 
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doubt whether it was to be classified with birds or mammals. 
In the Bible it is last in the list of the unclean birds (Lev. 11:19) 
but the Talmud declares that “although it lays eggs, it suckles” 
(Bek. 7b). Apparently the rabbis attributed to the bat the eggs 
laid by other birds in their caves. The bat is long-lived (up to 
30 years) and many legends were woven about its development 
(BK 16a). The bat causes extensive damage to fruit trees, par- 
ticularly the date palm, as is indicated in the Jerusalem Tal- 
mud (TJ, Peah 8:1, 20d). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lewysohn, Zool, 102-5; ES. Bodenheimer, 
Ha-Hai be-Arzot ha-Mikra, 2 (1956), index; J. Feliks, Animal World of 
the Bible (1962), 47; S. Lieberman, in: Leshonenu, 29 (1965), 132-5. 


[Jehuda Feliks] 


°BATALYAWSI, ABU MUHAMMAD ABDALLAH IBN 
MUHAMMAD IBN AL-SID AL- (1052-1127), Arab gram- 
marian, philosopher, and author. He was born in Badajoz 
(Arabic: Batalyaws), Spain, is known to have lived in Saragossa 
for some time, and died in Valencia. His main philosophical 
work is the Kitab al-Hadd’ig (“The Book of Circles”) which 
was translated independently into Hebrew, in whole or in 
part, three times. The book was quoted widely by Jewish 
religious philosophers down to the beginning of the 17 cen- 
tury. It is composed of seven chapters in each of which an 
explanation is given of a statement of the neoplatonic phi- 
losophers. The separate chapters center on the following 
themes: 

(1) The procession of existing things from the First Cause 
imitates an imaginary circle. The explanation of this statement 
is that from God, the cause of all causes, all existing things 
emanate in hierarchically descending order, that is, the ten 
intellects, the soul, form, and matter. Then minerals, plants, 
animals, and man come into being in hierarchically ascend- 
ing order. The souls of men are also arranged in ascending 
order from the vegetative, vital, rational, philosophic to the 
prophetic which contacts the divine and closes the circle. Ac- 
cording to this doctrine, the soul of the prophet is intrinsi- 
cally superior to that of the philosopher. (2) Man’s knowl- 
edge imitates an imaginary circle. This may be understood 
in two ways. First of all, man begins his quest for knowledge 
with mathematics, and then rises to physics and metaphysics. 
He then descends to politics and reaches himself once again. 
Secondly, he descends from himself to the knowledge of ani- 
mals, plants, minerals, the four elements, matter and then 
rises to contemplate form, the soul, and the Active *Intellect in 
which man’s rationality has its source. (3) The individual soul 
may conceive the forms which are in the universal intellect. 
(4) Number is composed of imaginary circles in each of its 
stages. (5) The attributes of God should be expressed nega- 
tively. (6) The Creator knows Himself alone. (7) The soul is im- 
mortal. I. Brill’s assertion that the work was wrongly ascribed 
to al-Batalyawsi is without foundation. The substitution of 
quotations from the Koran and Islamic traditional literature 
by citations from the Bible and Talmud is standard practice in 
the medieval Hebrew translations from Arabic which Moses 
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ibn *Tibbon followed in his translation. Some quotations from 
the Koran are translated and introduced by the formula: “One 
of the founders of the religions says ...” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Kaufmann, Die Spuren al-Batlajusis in der 
juedischen Religionsphilosophie (1880); I. Brill, in: JE, 2 (1925), 593; A. 
Palacios, in: Al-Andalus, 5 (1940), 45-154; G. Vajda, in: Semitic Stud- 
ies... Immanuel Loeb (1947), 202-4; A. Altmann, in: Studies in Mysti- 
cism and Religion Presented to Gershom G. Scholem (1967), 6ff. ADD 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: EIS”, 1 (1960), 1092 (includes bibliography). 


[Lawrence V. Berman] 


°BATE, JULIUS (1711-1771), English Christian Hebraist. As 
a member of the Hutchinsonians (a Christian sect) he was 
involved in a controversy with Bishop William Warburton 
(1698-1779) on the latter’s Divine Legation of Moses (1737), 
and with Benjamin Kennicott (1718-1783) on the published 
emendations of the masoretic text (1751). Bate’s mastery of 
the Hebrew Bible is demonstrated in his most famous work 
Critica Hebraica (1767), a Hebrew-English dictionary in which 
the biblical words are reduced to their original roots and their 
specific forms illustrated and exemplified by passages cited at 
length from the Scriptures. A strong Christian piety pervades 
this work and his translation of the Bible which goes to the 
end of 11 Kings (1773). He wrote various pamphlets in defense 
of biblical mysticism. 


[Zev Garber] 


BATH, spa in Somerset, England. A fashionable resort from 
the 18 century, Bath early attracted Jewish residents, among 
them the physician Isaac *Schomberg, as well as visitors. 
Shortly after 1800, Moses Samuel, formerly warden of the 
Great Synagogue in London who had retired to Bath, orga- 
nized a congregation there, and on his death in 1839 left money 
for building a synagogue. The community subsequently dwin- 
dled, and regular services had ceased by 1874. The synagogue 
closed in 1910. Short-lived congregations have since been set 
up more than once. By the 1960s there was no Jewish com- 
munity in Bath, but in 2004 services were being revived un- 
der Progressive Jewish auspices. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Roth, Rise of Provincial Jewry (1950), 
27-29. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: JYB, 2004; M. Brown and J. Samuel, 
“The Jews of Bath, in: JHSET, 29 (1982-86), 135-64. 


[Cecil Roth] 


BATH, BATHING. Bathing is referred to in the Bible not 
only for physical cleanliness but also for ritual purposes. Jacob 
charged his family to wash themselves before they built the 
altar at Beth-El (Gen. 35:3). Before the revelation at Sinai, the 
entire Jewish nation was bidden to sanctify themselves by 
washing their bodies and their garments (Ex. 19:10). Ritual im- 
mersion was associated with levitical purity and was stressed 
in the Book of Leviticus (see *Mikveh). When Jeremiah de- 
scribed the sinfulness of Israel, he exclaimed, “For though 
thou wash thee with niter, and take thee much soap” (Jer. 2:22), 
it still would not remove the sins of the nation. 
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Meditation, 13:761-762, 16:14 


Meditation and the Bible (Kaplan), 
11:773 


Meditation of the Sad Soul. See Hegyon 
ha-Hefesh ha-Azuvah 


Mediterranean countries 
insurance, 9:808—809 
travels in, 3:362—364, 363 
See also Western Mediterranean 


A Mediterranean Society (Goitein), 
7:468, 470, 471, 685-686, 18:470— 
471 


Mednick, Martha Tamara Schuch, 
13:762 


Medres, Israel Jonah, 13:763 
Medurot Do’akhot (Lisitzky), 13:81 
Medved, Michael, 13:202, 763 
Medvedev, Mikhail, 13:763 


Medzhibozh (Ukraine). See Medzibezh 
(Ukraine) 


Medzibezh (Ukraine), 13:763 

Meed, Benjamin, 2:48, 49, 13:764 
Meed, Vladka, 2:49, 13:764 

Meek, Theophile, 3:622 

Me-Emesh (Baron), 3:171 

Me-Erez el Erez (Shenhar), 18:459 
Meerovitch, Menaché, 13:764—-765 
Me-Ever la-Gevulin (Brenner), 4:160 


Me-Ever Nehar ha-Lethe (Lenski), 
12:640 


Mefarshim. See Posekim 
Mefasher Helmin (Almoli), 1:682 


Mefizei Haskalah. See Society for the 
Diffusion of Englightenment 


Megaddef. See Lorki, Joshua 
Megallah Amukkot (Spira), 7:425-426 
Megallah Temirin (Perl), 15:774 
Megapolensis, Johannes, 15:195 
Megasthenes, 13:765 


Meged Geresh Yerahim (periodical), 
15:384 


Megged, Aharon, 8:704, 720-721, 722, 
13:765—-766 


Megged, Eyal, 13:766 

Megged, Matityahu. See Megged, 
Matti 

Megged, Matti, 13:766 


Megiddo (ancient Israel), 13:766-767, 
767 


Megillah (biblical scroll), 13:768 
See also specific scrolls 
Megillah (tractate), 13:768 
See Also Purim; Scroll of Esther 
Megillat Ahima’az. See Megillat 
Yuhasin 
Megillat Eifah (Shabbetai ben Meir 
Ha-Kohen), 18:338 
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Megillat Eivah (Heller), 8:796, 798 
Megillat Ester. See Scroll of Esther 
Megillat ha-Esh (Bialik), 3:564 
Megillat ha-Megalleh (Abraham bar 
Hiyya), 1:293 
Megillat Ofen (Schulhof), 18:171 
“Megillat Paras” (Elyashar), 6:371 
Megillat Purei a-Ketayim (Altschul), 
2:24 
Megillat Sefer (Emden), 6:393 
Megillat Setarim, 13:768-769 
Megillat Setarim (Nahman), 14:749 


Megillat Setarim (Nissim ben Jacob 
ben Nissim Ibn Shahin), 15:279-280 


Megillat Setarim (Sherira), 18:463 


Megillat Ta’anit (Eleazar ben 
Hananiah ben Hezekiah), 6:301 


Megillat Yuhasin, 8:653, 13:769-770, 
21:374 
See also specific “Megillat” titles 
Megillat Yuhasin (Ahimaaz ben 
Paltiel), 1:219, 543-544, 7:12, 9:155, 
15:470, 18:448 
Amalfi, 2:31 
Amittai, 2:81 
Byzantine empire, 4:327 
Megillat Zuta (Abraham ben Hillel of 
Fostat), 1:300 
Megillot 
17th-18th c., 18:219 


and calligraphy, modern Hebrew, 
4:367 


engravings and etchings, 10:787 
illuminated, 2:497—498 


order of, after the Pentateuch, 
18:222t 


order of books in, 3:582, 582t 
Scroll of Esther, 18:218, 220 
targum to, 3:593-594 

See also Scrolls, The Five 


Meginnei Zahav (Joel ben Moses Gad), 
11:365 


Megszabaditottdl a haldltol (Pap), 
15:613-614 


Mehagerim (Shaked), 18:368 


Me-ha-Ibbur u-Minyan ha-Shanim 
(Bachrach), 3:39 

Mehayyeh ha-metim, 13:6 

Meheimanuta de-Khulah (Hayon), 
8:477 

Mehemet Ali. See Muhammad Ali 

Mehikat Afassim (Modai), 14:406 

Mehilah, 13:770-771 

Mehizah, 13:771-772 

Mehkerei Arez (Loewisohn), 13:171 


Mehlsack, Eliakim ben Judah ha- 
Milzahgi, 13:772 


Mehmed IV, 18:349 

Mehring, Walter, 13:772-773 
Mehta, Zubin, 13:773 

Mei Ammi (Israel), 13:773 
Meidner, Ludwig, 13:773-774 
Meier, Julius, 13:774 

Meier, Richard, 12:782, 13:774 
Meijer, Ischa, 6:71 

Meijer, Israel Chaim. See Meijer, Ischa 
Meijer, Jaap. See Meijer, Jacob 
Meijer, Jacob, 13:774-775 
Meijers, Eduard Maurits, 13:775 
Me’ilah (tractate), 13:775 

Me’il Katon (Almog), 1:680 
Me’il Shemw’el (Kalai), 11:729 


Me il Zedakah (Elijah ben Solomon 
Abraham ha-Kohen of Smyrna), 
6:341 


Meimad, 15:703 
Mei Marom (Halap), 8:358 
Meinertzhagen, Richard Henry, 13:775 


Meinhardt, Gustav. See Herzberg, 
Wilhelm 


Meinhold, Johannes Friedrich, 13:775— 
776 


Meiningen (German), 4:695 





Meiningen (Germany), 13:776 

Mein Kampf (Hitler), 9:286—287, 327 
Meinkin, Sarah Feiga Foner, 8:700 
Mein Leben (Reich-Ranicki), 17:201 
Mein System (Nimzovitch), 4:604 
Mein Weg zu Marx (Lukacs), 13:255 


Mein Werden und mein Wirken 
(Erman), 6:482 


Meir (fabulist), 6:667 
Meir (rabbi), 8:640 
Aherim, 1:541 
Bible text treated as binding 
authority by, 3:585 
Meir (tanna), 13:776-777, 779 
Oenomaus of Gadara, 15:383 
Meir, Golda, 13:777—779 


governments of, 10:440—443, 440t, 
441t, 443t 


Moscow visit, 14:518 
Shem-Tov, Victor, 18:458 
Meir, Jacob, 13:779 
Meir, Ofra, 1:461 
Meir, Samuel ben, 2:175 
Meir, Ya’akov. See Meir, Jacob 
Me’ira Dakhya (Carvalho), 4:502 


Meirat Einayim (Eliakim Goetz ben 
Meir), 6:318 


Meirat Einayim (Isaac ben Samuel of 
Acre), 10:47 


Me’irat Einayyim (Luzki), 13:279 
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Meir Ba’al ha-Nes Tomb, 13:779 


Meir ben Aaron Leib. See 
Peremyshlyany, Meir ben Aaron 
Leib of 


Meir ben Baruch ha-Levi, 13:779-780 


Meir ben Baruch of Rothenburg, 
11:419, 13:780-783, 15:442, 443 


Isaac ben Meir Dueren, 6:41 


Nicholas IV’s plea for release of, 
15:250 


Nuremberg, as rabbi of, 15:347 


Perez ben Elijah of Corbeil and, 
15:769 


Meir ben Elijah, 13:783 


Meir ben Elijah of Norwich, 13:783, 
15:312 


Meir ben Ephraim of Padua, 13:783 


Meir ben Gedaliah of Lublin. See 
Lublin, Meir ben Gedaliah 


Meir ben Hiyya Rofe, 13:783-784 


Meir ben Isaac Nehorai. See Meir ben 
Isaac Sheli’ah Zibbur 


Meir ben Isaac of Trinquetaille, 13:784 


Meir ben Isaac Sheli’ah Zibbur, 1:555, 
13:784 


Meir ben Judah Loeb. See Leoni, Myer 


Meir ben Samuel of Ramerupt, 
13:784—785 


Meir ben Samuel of Shcherbreshin, 
13:785 


Meir ben Simeon ha-Me’ili, 13:785 

Meir ben Simeon of Narbonne 
apologetics, 2:266 
moneylending, 14:439, 440 


Meir Dan of Ostrova Plotzki. See 
Plotzki, Meir Dan of Ostrova 


Meire, Menahem ben Solomon ha-, 
13:652 


Meir Einei Hakhanim (Lublin), 13:245 
Meir Eshel. See Absalon 

Meir Ezofowicz (Orzeszkowa), 15:501 
Meir ha-Kohen, 8:221 


Meiri, Menahem ben Solomon, 7:487, 
13:785-788, 14:438 


Meir Jehiel ha-Levi of Ostrowiec, 
13:788 


Meir Loeb ben Jehiel Michael Weisser. 
See Malbim, Meir Loeb ben Jehiel 
Michael Weisser 


Meir of England. See Meir ben Elijah 
of Norwich 


Meiroy, Shaul. See Avigur, Shaul 


Meirovitch, Menashe. See Meerovitch, 
Menaché 


Meir Shefeyah, 13:788 


Meir Simhah ha-Kohen of Dvinsk, 
13:788—789, 18:262 


Meisel, Hugo, 19:133 
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Meisel, Mordecai ben Samuel, 4:39, 
13:789 


Meisel, Moses ben Mordecai, 13:789 
Meisel, Noah, 12:521, 13:789-790 
Meisel, Willy, 19:133 

Meisels, David Dov, 13:790, 16:347 
Meisels, Dov Berush, 13:790, 16:340 
Meisels, Saul, 13:791 


Meisels, Uzziel ben Zevi Hirsch, 
13:791 


Meisl, Joseph, 13:791 


Meisl, Marcus ben Samuel. See Meisel, 
Mordecai ben Samuel 


Meisl, Marx ben Samuel. See Meisel, 
Mordecai ben Samuel 


Meisl, Mordecai ben Samuel. See 
Meisel, Mordecai ben Samuel 


Meissen (Germany), 13:791 

Der Meister (Brod), 4:192 

Meister Eckhart. See Eckhart, Meister 
Meister Joseph, 4:48 

Meitar (Israel), 13:791 

Meitner, Lise, 13:792, 16:137 

Meitus, Eliahu, 13:792 

Mekabbel, 12:572 


Mekhilta (Elijah ben Solomon 
Zalman), 6:345 


Mekhilta (Rabin), 17:33 
Mekhilta de-Arayot, 18:561—562 
Mekhilta de-Milw’im, 18:561 


Mekhilta de-Sanya. See Mekhilta of 
Rabbi Simeon ben Yohai 


Mekhilta Deuteronomy, 13:792-793 


Mekhilta of Rabbi Ishmael, 12:529, 
13:793-795 


Mekhilta of Rabbi Simeon ben Yohai, 
13:795-797 


Mekhilta ve-Elleh Shemot. See Mekhilta 
of Rabbi Ishmael 


Mekhiltin de-Rabbi Akiva. See Mekhilta 
of Rabbi Simeon ben Yohai 


Mekhirat Hamez. See Hamez, sale of 
Mekhirot Shetarot, 2:604 

Mekhlis, Lev Zakharovich, 13:797 
Mekize Nirdamim, 7:238, 8:266, 
13:797 

Meklenburg, Jacob Zevi, 13:797-798 
Mekler, Eliezer. See Wolf, Lucien 
Meknés (Morocco), 13:798-799 
Mekor Barukh, 11:728-729 


Mekor Chaim Judaic Studies 
educational center (Moscow), 2:63 








Mekor Hayyim (Hayyim ben Abraham 
ha-Kohen), 8:480 


Mekor Hayyim (Halevi), 17:236—-237 


Mekor Hayyim (Ibn Gabirol), 7:323- 
326 
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Mekor Hayyim (ibn Gabirol), 7:130- 
131, 15:85-86 

Mekorot Water Company, 13:799 

Melafefon. See Cucumber 

Melamed, Ezra Zion, 14:5-6 

Melamed, Hirsch, 11:412 

Melamed, Jak, 4:276 

Melamed, Meir, 14:6 

Melamed, Rahamim Reuven, 14:6 

Melamed, Siman Tov, 14:6 

Melammed le-Ho’il (Hoffmann), 9:310 

Melanchthon, Philipp, 11:421, 14:6 


The Melanesians of British New Guinea 
(Seligman), 18:266 


Mélanges inédits (Montesquieu), 
14:460 

Melavveh, Malkah, 14:6—-7 

Melbourne (Australia), 14:7-10, 634 

Melchett family. See Mond family 

Melchior, Carl, 14:10 

Melchior, Carl Henriques, 14:10 

Melchior, Marcus, 14:10-11 


Melchior, Michael, 14:11, 15:307—308, 
504, 703 


Melchior, Moritz Gerson, 14:10 

Melchior family, 14:10 

Melchizedek, 6:444, 14:11-12 

Meldola, Raphael (1754-1828), 14:12 

Meldola, Raphael (1849-1915), 14:12 

Meldola family, 14:12 

Meleager of Gadara, 14:12 

Melekh Basar va-Dam (Shamir), 
18:392 

Melekhet Mahashevet (Eidlitz), 6:253 


Melekhet Shelomo (Adeni), 1:390, 
14:329 


Meleze-Modrzejewski, Joseph, 11:326 
Méline, F.J., 6:19 

Melito of Sardis, 14:12-13 

Melitopol (Ukraine), 14:13 

Melizat Yeshurun (Lewisohn), 8:724 
Melizat Yeshurun (Loewisohn), 13:171 
Melkman, Joseph, 6:71 

Mellah. See Jewish quarters 

Meller, Berish. See Kimhi, Dov 


Mello, Antonio Rodriguez. See 
Abenatar Melo, David 


Melnikoff, Avraham, 14:13, 18:223 
Melodics of Verse (Eichenbaum), 6:246 


Melodika stikha (Eichenbaum). See 
Melodics of Verse (Eichenbaum) 


Melokhim-Bukh, 14:13-14 

Melons, 14:14 

Melton, Florence, 14:14-15 

Melton, Samuel Mendel, 14:14, 15 
Meltzer, Isser Zalman, 14:15, 18:674 


Meltzer, Shimshon, 14:15 

Melun (France), 14:16 

Melville, Lewis, 14:16 

Melvin Simon & Associates, 18:608 
Melzer, Marcos, 16:349 


Melzer, Mordecai ben Asher. See 
Klatzko, Mordecai ben Asher 


Melzer, Shimshon. See Meltzer, 

Shimshon 

Mem, 14:16 

Memel (Lithuania), 3:778, 8:759, 14:16 

Memmi, Albert, 14:16-17, 15:473 

Memmingen (Germany), 14:17 

Memoiren einer Grossmutter. Bilder aus 
der Kulturgeschichte der Juden 
Russlands in 19. Jahrhundert 
(Wengeroff), 21:10-11 

Mémoires d’outre-tombe 
(Chateaubriand), 4:583 

Mémoires Inédits (Solis), 18:754 

Memoirs (Ehrenburg), 6:238 


The Memoirs of Elias Canetti. See Die 
gerettete Zunge 

Memoirs of Mischa Elman’s Father 
(Elman), 6:365 

Memoirs of the Peace Conference 
(Lloyd George), 13:148 


Memorable Encounters (Kaminetsky), 
11:756 


Memoram. See Mamram 

Memora technica. See Mnemonics or 
memora technica 

Memorbuch, 14:17-18 

Memorial. See Yad 

Memorial Day. See Yom ha-Zikkaron 


Mémorial des Martyrs de la 
Déportation, 9:430 


Memorial Foundation for Jewish 
Culture, 14:18 


Memorial light, 14:18 
Memorial of Six Pillars, 13:201 


Memorial prayer. See Hazkarat 
neshamot 


Memories of a War Correspondent 
(Molnar), 14:427 

Memories of My Home. See Zikhroynes 
fun Mayn Haym 

Memphis (Egypt), 6:46, 14:18-19 

Memphis (TN), 14:19-20 

Men. See Man 

Menachem Munish ben Joshua 

Heschel Babad, 3:14 

Menahem. See Alroy, David 

Menahem (King of Israel), 9:179, 

14:20 

Menahem ben Aaron ibn Zerah, 

14:20-21, 15:655 

Menahem ben Aaron of Volterra, 
3:683 
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Menahem ben Helbo, 14:21 
biblical exegesis and study, 3:642 


Judah ben Moses ha-Darshan, 
11:489 


Menahem ben Jacob, 14:21-22 

Menahem ben Jacob ibn Saruq, 14:22 
biblical exegesis and study, 3:642 
Dunash ben Labrat, 6:47 


Menahem ben Jacob Kara. See Kara, 
Menahem ben Jacob 


Menahem ben Joseph Bashyazi, 3:198 


Menahem ben Judah de Lonzano. See 
Lonzano, Menahem ben Judah de 


Menahem ben Judah the Galilean. See 
Menahem son of Judah 


Menahem ben Michael ben Joseph, 
14:22-23 


Menahem ben Moses Egozi, 6:222 
Menahem ben Moses ha-Bavli, 14:23 
Menahem ben Perez of Joigny, 11:385 
Menahem ben Solomon, 14:23 


Menahem ben Solomon ha-Me’iri. See 
Meiri, Menahem ben Solomon 


Menahem ben Solomon ibn Duji. See 
Alroy, David 


Menahem ha-Sofer (Shalkovich), 
18:374 


Menahem ibn Dugi. See Alroy, David 


Menahem ibn Saruq. See Menahem 
ben Jacob ibn Saruq 


Menahem Isaiah ben Isaac. See Isaiah 
Menahem ben Isaac 


Menahemites, 2:6 
Menahemiyyah (Israel, state), 14:24 


Menahem-Mendel Avigdors. See Isaiah 
Menahem ben Isaac 


Menahem Mendel be-Erez Yisrael 
(Berkowitz), 3:441 


Menahem Mendel ben Isaac, 14:24 


Menahem Mendel in Erez Israel. See 
Menahem Mendel be-Erez Yisrael 


Menahem Mendel Morgenstern, 
10:824 


Menahem Mendel of Kotsk. See Kotsk, 
Menahem Mendel of 


Menahem Mendel of Lubavich, 8:408 


Menahem Mendel of Peremyshlany, 
14:24 


Menahem Mendel of Rymanow. See 
Rymanower, Menahem Mendel 


Menahem Mendel of Shklov, 14:24—25 


Menahem Mendel of Vitebsk, 8:395, 
14:25-26 


Menahem Mend of Kotzk, 16:104— 
105 
Menahem of Merseburg, 14:26 


Menahem of Worms, Rabbi. See 
Menahem ben Jacob 


Menahem son of Judah, 14:26-27 
Ananias ben Nedebeus, 2:129 
Menahem the Essene, 14:23 
Menahem Ziyyoni, 14:27 


Menahen ben Judah di Lonzano, 
13:652 


Menahot (tractate), 14:27-28 


Menaker, Abraham. See Morewski, 
Abraham 


Menakhem-Mendl (Aleichem), 21:347 
Menakhem-Mend1 (fictional 

character), 18:385 
Menakhem-Mend1 letters (Shalom 
Aleichem), 18:385 


Menander of Ephesus, 14:28 
Menander of Laodicea, 14:28 
Menasce, Alfred de, 14:28 
Menasce, de, family, 14:28 
Menasce, Felix de, 14:28 
Menasce, Jacob David de, 14:28 


Menashe ben al-Farrar. See Qazzaz, 
Manasseh ben Abraham ibn 


Menasseh ben Israel. See Manasseh 
ben Israel 


Menda, Eliezer, 14:28-29 

Mendel, Arthur, 14:29 

Mendel, David. See Neander, August 
Mendel, Hermann, 14:29 

Mendel, Lafayette Benedict, 14:29 
Mendel, Menahem, 6:218 

Mendel Avigdors. See Isaiah Menahem 
ben Isaac 

Mendele Moykher Sforim. See 
Abramovitsh, Sholem Yankev 
Mendele the Book Peddler. See 
Abramovitsh, Sholem Yankev 
Mendel family, 14:29 


Mendel Menahem Avigdors. See Isaiah 
Menahem ben Isaac 


Mendeloff, Gershon. See Lewis, Ted 
Mendel of Novy Bydzov, 15:323 


Mendel of Satanov. See Levin, 
Emanuel 


Mendels, Maurits, 14:29 

Mendels, Moses. See Bachrach, Jacob 
ben Moses 

Mendelsohn, Eric, 14:29-30 
Mendelsohn, Frankfurt Moses, 14:30 
Mendelsohn, Shelomo, 14:30 
Mendelson, Jacob ben-Zion, 14:30 
Mendelson, José, 14:30 

Mendelson, Solomon, 14:30-31 
Mendelson, Yoysef. See Mendelson, 
José 

Mendelssohn, Abraham, 14:31 
Mendelssohn, Arnold, 14:32 


Mendelssohn, Brendel. See 
Mendelssohn-Veit-Schlegel, 
Dorothea 
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Mendelssohn, Fanny Caecile, 14:33 
See also Mendelssohn Hensel, 
Fanny Caecile 
Mendelssohn, Felix, 11:340, 14:32-33 
Mendelssohn, Heinrich, 14:33 
Mendelssohn, Henriette, 14:31—32 


Mendelssohn, Jakob Ludwig Felix. See 
Mendelssohn, Felix 


Mendelssohn, Kurt Alfred Georg, 
14:33 


Mendelssohn, Maria. See 
Mendelssohn, Henriette 
Mendelssohn, Moses, 8:437, 687, 
14:33-40, 16:65, 93-94 
Anhalt, 2:163 
Bamberger, Fritz, 3:102 
biblical exegesis and study of, 
3:645-646, 649, 663 
Bloch, Marcus Eliezer, 3:765 
chosen people doctrine, 4:671 
commandments, reasons for, 5:88 
concept of hell rejected by, 15:629 
disputations and polemics, 5:696 
Dubno, Salomon, 2:108, 6:34 
Emden, Jacob, 6:393 


German translation of Bible by, 
3:631, 12:460 


on God, 7:665, 668, 671 
Haskalah, 8:434—435, 436 
Haskalah literature, 8:687 
Hebrew, 8:437 

human perfectability, 8:440 


initiation of learned societies, 
18:722 


Judaism, development of concept 
of, 11:517-518 


Juedische Freischule, 11:569 
Lessing, Gotthold Ephraim, 12:665 


Levin, Zevi Hirsch ben Aryeh 
Loeb, 12:714 


Mirabeau, Honore Gabriel 
Riqueti, Comte de, 14:305 


miracles, 14:309 

Orthdox attitudes towards 
Pentateuch translation of, 
15:493 

Phaedon, 2:108 

principles of faith, 2:532 

soul, immortality of, 19:38 

Torah, 20:43 


Mendelssohn, Zipporah. See 
Mendelssohn, Fanny Caecile; 
Mendelssohn Hensel, Fanny Caecile 


Mendelssohn family, 14:31-32, 31t 
Mendelssohn Hensel, Fanny Caecile 


See also Mendelssohn, Fanny 
Caecile 


Mendelssohn Hensel, Fanny Caecilie, 
14:40-41 
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Mendelssohn-Veit-Schlegel, Dorothea, 
14:41 


Mendelvich, Nathan. See Bogoraz, 
Vladimir Germanovich 


Mendes, Alvaro. See Abenaes, 
Solomon; Ibn Ya’ish, Solomon 


Mendes, Aristides de Sousa, 14:42—43 


Mendes, Catherine. See Costa, 
Catherine da 


Mendes, Catulle, 14:43 

Mendes, David Franco, 11:569 
Mendes, Diogo, 14:43 

Mendes, Fernando Moses, 14:41 
Mendes, Frederic de Sol, 14:42 


Mendes, Gracia, 10:777, 15:524, 532, 
537, 541, 19:303 


Mendes, Hannah Garcia, 5:153 
Mendes, Isaac, 4:70 
Mendes, Moses, 6:437, 14:41 


Mendes, Rachel. See Costa, Catherine 
da 


Mendes, Rui, 19:104 

Mendes, Sam, 14:43 

Mendes da Costa family. See Costa 
family 

Mendes family (England), 14:41-42 
Mendes family (Istanbul), 10:777 


Mendes family (Morocco and Algeria), 
14:41 


Mendes family (United States ), 14:42 
Mendes-France, Pierre, 18:706 


Mendeés-France, Pierre, 14:43—44, 
16:343 


Mendes legal dispute, 5:153 


Mendez, Alvaro. See Abenaes, 
Solomon 


Mendez, Jael Henrietta. See Pye, Jael 
Henrietta 


Mendez family. See Mendes family 
(England) 

Mendicancy. See Begging and beggars 
Mendicants, 3:258—260 


Mendiz family. See Mendes family 
(Morocco and Algeria) 


Mendlowitz, Shraga Feivel, 6:197, 
14:44 


Mendoza (Argentina), 14:44—45 
Mendoza, Daniel, 14:45 

Mene, mene, tekel, u-farsin, 14:45-46 
Meneket Rivkah (Tiktiner), 17:136-137 
Menelaus (high priest), 9:193, 14:46 


Menem, Carlos Saul, 2:442—443, 449, 
450 


Menes (Egyptian king), 6:223 
Menes, Abram, 14:46—47 


Mengele, Josef, 2:669-670, 4:387-388, 
14:47-48, 15:43, 630 


Mengenlehre (Hausdorff), 8:463 
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Menhuhin, Yehudi. See Menhuhin, Sir 
Yehudi 


Meninsky, Bernard, 14:48 

Menken, Adah Isaacs, 14:48 

Menken, Alan, 14:48-49 

Menken family, 14:48 

Menkes, Hershadovid. See Katz, Dovid 
Menkes, Zygmunt, 14:49 


Menkin, Moshe Zevi. See Neriah, 
Moshe Zevi 


Menma ‘ré-Sety. See Seti I 
Menois (Gaza), 13:495 

Menorah. See Hanukkah lamp 
Menorah (journal), 14:55 
Menorah (periodical), 11:721 
Menorah Association, 6:196, 14:55 
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Talmudic Period 

The Talmud declared it forbidden for a scholar to reside ina 
city which did not contain a public bath (Sanh. 17b). Rome 
was said to contain 3,000 public baths (Meg. 68) and despite 
the animosity to the Romans they were praised by the rabbis 
for constructing baths in Palestine (Shab. 33b). It is related 
that Rabban Gamaliel utilized the Bath of Aphrodite in Acre 
although the image of the idol adorned the bath (Av. Zar. 3:4). 
Originally the baths were communal institutions (Ned. 5:5). 
Afterward, smaller baths were also built by private individuals 
(BB 1:6; 10:7) and competition between them to attract cus- 
tomers was permitted (BB 21b). The bath attendants received 
checks or tokens from intending patrons so they would know 
in advance how many to expect and what preparations to 
make (Bm 47b and Rashi ad loc.). The larger baths contained 
separate areas for bathing in lukewarm water, hot water, and 
steam baths (Shab. 40a). On entering the bathhouse, the rab- 
bis ordained the following prayer: “May it be Thy will, O Lord, 
my God, to deliver me from the flames of the fire and the heat 
of the water, and to protect me from a cave-in” Upon leav- 
ing, the individual recited, “I thank Thee, O Lord, my God, 
for having delivered me from the fire” (TJ, Ber. 9:6, 14b; cf. 
Ber. 60a). Hillel the Elder told his disciples that he consid- 
ered bathing in the communal bathhouse a religious duty for 
just as the custodians scour and wash the statues of the kings, 
likewise must man, created in God’s image and likeness, do 
to his body (Lev. R. 34:3). 


Middle Ages and Modern Times 

The public bath and adjoining mikveh were maintained by 
Jewish communities throughout the Middle Ages as part of 
the institutions of Jewish social life and welfare. Hygienic hab- 
its and the ritual requirements of the Jewish religion made the 
Jews regard bathing as part of their living routine during a 
period when bathing was generally considered a form of rare 
luxury in Europe. By the end of the 11» century, some Jewish 
communities erected imposing buildings to house their baths 
and regularly attended to their servicing and upkeep. The re- 
fusal of Christians to allow Jews to share the municipal baths 
and the fear that Jewish women might be molested there in- 
creased the need for separate institutions. The fact also, that, 
with the exception of Poland, Jews were prohibited from bath- 
ing in the same river as Christians finally led them to build 
their own bathhouses, which often became landmarks, such 
as the Badehaus of the Jews of Augsburg, or “Bakewell Hall” 
in London, which was probably originally “Bathwell Hall? In 
Moslem Spain, Ramon Berenger Iv allowed his court physi- 
cian, Abraham, to build the only public bathhouse in Barce- 
lona, which his family ran from 1160 to 1199. In the Middle 
East, and in modern times, particularly in Eastern Europe, 
Jews became addicted to the “Turkish bath” which has found 
its way into Jewish folklore. Several ancient baths have been 
discovered in Erez Israel such as the swimming pool and 
hot baths that Herod built at *Herodium, which had waiting 
rooms, dressing rooms, hot rooms, and cool rooms with all 
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BATH-SHEBA 


the comforts of the baths at Rome. Among the best-preserved 
and beautifully finished baths that have been uncovered in 
Erez Israel are those on Masada, where no less than four baths 
and one swimming pool were built by Herod. In the northern 
palace there is a small, private bathhouse finished in Roman 
style, and south of the palace there is a large swimming pool 
with cubicles for keeping clothes; Herod built a small bath- 
house in the west palace as well, which was unusually heated 
by an oven in an adjoining room and fitted with a niche for 
an oil lamp. More important, however, are the remains of the 
large bathhouse near the north palace where more than 200 
stands, the remnants of the piping system for the hot air, were 
discovered, as well as elaborate facilities for steam baths, cold 
baths, etc., adorned with frescoes and mosaics. At a later pe- 
riod the Zealots built a large bathhouse in the southern cor- 
ner of Masada, consisting of a small mikveh and two connect- 
ing larger ones, which conform to halakhah. Near Tiberias 
are the remains of the hot, mineral baths of *Hamath of the 
Roman period. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Brand, Kelei ha-Heres ba-Sifrut ha-Tal- 
mudit (1953), 27-35; G. Krauss, Talmudische Archaeologie (1910); 
UE. Paoli, Das Leben im alten Rom (1948); J. Carcopino, Daily Life 
in Ancient Rome (1940); Th. Birt, Zur Kulturgeschichte Roms (1917); 
Baron, Social 2, 4 (1956), 37; I. Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle 
Ages (1932), 89, 426. 


BAT HEFER (Heb. 1571 N23; “Daughter of Hefer”), urban com- 
munity located in the *Hefer Plain in central Israel. The settle- 
ment is located near the border of Samaria, near *Tul Karm, 
and is part of the regional council of Emek Hefer. Its area is 
0.4 sq. mi (1 sq. km.). The settlement was part of the “seven 
star” plan of Ariel *Sharon to establish settlements near the 
border of Samaria. Building began in 1994 and the first set- 
tlers arrived in 1996. At the end of 2002 the population of Bat 
Hefer was 4,610. 


[Shaked Gilboa (2™4 ed.)] 


BATH-SHEBA (Heb. yaw-na, in 1 Chron. 3:5 yiw-n3), wife 
of *David and mother of *Solomon. Bath-Sheba was origi- 
nally the wife of *Uriah the Hittite, one of David’s warriors. 
During the war against Rabbath-Ammon (11 Sam. 11), David 
saw Bath-Sheba and ordered her brought to his palace. When 
David knew that she was pregnant by him, he attempted to 
return Uriah to his house (see 11 Sam. 11:6-13). Failing to do 
so, he sought and found a pretext to have Uriah killed in bat- 
tle (11:14-27); he then married Bath-Sheba. The prophet *Na- 
than rebuked David for this act (12:1-12), but subsequently 
took Bath-Sheba’s side and supported the enthronement of 
her son Solomon (1 Kings 1:8ff.). She later agreed to pres- 
ent to Solomon *Adonijah’s request for David’s concubine 
*Abishag. In addition to Solomon, Bath-Sheba gave birth to at 
least three other sons, Shimea, Shobab, and Nathan (1 Chron. 
3:5). It seems that her first son, who died soon after his birth 
because of the sin of his father, is included in this list (11 Sam. 
12:13 ff.). 
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BATHYRA 


According to 11 Samuel 11:3, Bath-Sheba was the daugh- 
ter of Eliam, and according to 1 Chronicles 3:5, she was the 
daughter of Ammiel, who the rabbis of the Talmud (Sanh. 69b) 
identify with Eliam son of *Ahithophel the Gilonite (11 Sam. 
23:34); hence the opinion of early commentators (Kimhi and 
Levi b. Gershom) and several recent scholars that the oppo- 
sition of Ahithophel to David during the revolt of Absalom 
stemmed from his wish to avenge Uriah’s death. Others believe 
that these opinions are unacceptable, because, if indeed Eliam 
was the son of the famous Ahithophel, the Bible would not 
have failed to mention the fact. It is also difficult to believe that 
Ahithophel, if he was the grandfather of Bath-Sheba, would 
have taken part in such an action which would undoubtedly 
have endangered the position of his granddaughter and her 
son in the royal court. On the other hand, there is reason to 
suppose that Bath-Sheba was of a family that existed in Jeru- 
salem before its conquest by David. 

[Yehoshua M. Grintz] 


In the Aggadah 
If she was Ahithophel’s granddaughter, the prophecies 
which he believed foretold his own royal destiny, in fact ap- 
plied to her (Sanh. 101b). Bath-Sheba was predestined for 
David; his sin was that he took her before the appointed time 
(Sanh. 107a). She was not guilty of adultery since it was the 
custom that soldiers going to war gave their wives bills of 
divorce which were to become valid should they fail to re- 
turn and Uriah did fall in battle (Ket. 9b). She was a prophet 
in that she foresaw that her son would be the wisest of men. 
She is numbered among the 22 women of valor (Mid. Hag. 
to Gen. 23:1). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bright, Hist, 181, 188n., 189, 230; de Vaux, Anc 
Isr, index; M.Z. Segal, Sifrei Shemuel (19647), 299, 326-7; S. Yeivin, 
Mehkarim be-Toledot Yisrael ve-Arzo (1960), 198-207, 230-1; Noth, 
Personennamen, 146-7. IN THE AGGADAH: Ginzberg, Legends, 4 
(1947), 94-95, 103-4; 6 (1946), 256-7, 264-5. 


BATHYRA, place in the toparchy of Batanea (i-e., *Bashan, 
east of Golan) founded by Jewish military settlers from Baby- 
lonia. Desirous of defending his borders from attacks by the 
neighboring Trachonites, *Herod decided to settle a large 
number of Jews in the area of Bathyra with the further inten- 
tion that it would serve also as a base for his own military of- 
fensives. Upon learning that *Zamaris, a Jew from Babylon, 
had crossed the Euphrates with five hundred horsemen and 
was staying near Antioch under the patronage of Saturninus, 
the governor of Syria, Herod offered them the territory for 
the proposed buffer-zone, promising to rescind all taxes and 
tributes. The Babylonians took possession of the land, build- 
ing fortresses and a village named Bathyra. The settlers de- 
fended not only the local population from Trachonite brig- 
andage, but also Jewish pilgrims from Babylonia on their way 
to Jerusalem. 

The family of Zamaris became a major ally of Herod, 
supporting his policies as well as those of the two Agrippas. 
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Although Bathyra remained their base, members of the fam- 
ily also resided throughout the neighboring territories. Rela- 
tives of Philip, grandson of Zamaris, were among the promi- 
nent residents of Gamala at the beginning of the Roman War 
(66 c.£.). Philip played a vital if somewhat ambiguous part 
during that uprising, as well as in the events in Jerusalem on 
the eve of the outbreak of the war in 66. It was his task to se- 
cure Batanea from insurrection against Agrippa 11 and the Ro- 
mans. Numerous scholars have made the connection between 
Bathyra and the rabbis referred to in the Talmud as “the sons 
of *Bathyra,’ who held high offices in Jerusalem until they 
were superseded by Hillel. However, it is improbable that there 
was any connection between the warriors of Bathyra and the 
rabbinical “sons of Bathyra.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Ant., 17:23ff,; Jos., Life, 46ff., 177ff.; H. 
Graetz, in: MGWJ, 1 (1851), 115 ff.; Stern, in: Tarbiz, 35 (1965/66), 251-3; 
Neusner, Babylonia, 1 (1965), 38ff. 

[Isaiah Gafni] 


BATHYRA, SONS OF (according to TB; in TJ known as 
“Elders of Bathyra”), members of a famous Jewish family who 
were prominent from the first century B.c.E. to the second 
century C.E. Some scholars conjecture that the family was 
named after the city of *Bathyra in northern Transjordan. 
It is inferred from talmudic sources that members of this fam- 
ily were the religious authorities of their time, but that when 
Hillel demonstrated his superior knowledge of Torah (on 
the question of whether the paschal offering overrides the 
Sabbath) “they set him at their head and appointed him nasi 
over them” (TJ, Kil. 9:4, 32b; Pes. 66a; BM 85a). As a result 
of this abdication they were regarded exemplars of humil- 
ity; Judah ha-Nasi said of them “whatever I am bidden I am 
prepared to do except what the Elders of Bathyra did for my 
ancestor (Hillel), namely abdicating from their high office 
in order to elevate him” (TJ, Ket. 12:3, 35a). The talmudic 
sources do not specify their names. According to the Jeru- 
salem Talmud they were nesi’im. In other talmudic sources, 
while they were not specifically designated as such, it is im- 
plied that they held the patriarchate before Hillel was ap- 
pointed. According to Halevy, the Sons of Bathyra carried 
out the functions of the patriarchate when the Sanhedrin was 
not functioning (possibly at the beginning of Herod's rule). 
Apparently members of this family exercised influence even 
after the destruction of the Temple, when the Sanhedrin was 
in Jabneh. Johanan b. Zakkai was said to have consulted the 
Sons of Bathyra in regard to certain legal rulings. A number 
of tannaim known by this patronymic, e.g., Judah b. Bathyra, 
Joshua b. Bathyra, and Simeon b. Bathyra, presumably be- 
longed to this family. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Halevy, Dorot, 1 pt. 3 (1923), 36-89; 1 pt. 5 
(1923), 190-9; Hyman, Toledot, 365 ff.; Graetz, in: MGWyJ, 1 (1851), 
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BAT KOL (Heb. bal na; lit. “daughter of a voice,” i.e., an 
echo of a heavenly voice, or a divine voice “once removed”), 
a heavenly or divine voice which revealed God’s will, choice, 
or judgment to man. According to rabbinic tradition, the bat 
kol was already heard during the biblical period. It proclaimed 
Tamar’s innocence; declared that the prophet Samuel had not 
materially benefited from his public position; and validated 
Solomon’s judgment in awarding the child to the true mother 
(Mak. 23b). Before the death of Moses, a heavenly voice pro- 
claimed that God Himself would attend to his burial (Deut. 
R. 11:10), and after his death a bat kol heard over an area 12 
miles square announced his demise (Sot. 13b). A bat kol in- 
formed David that Rehoboam and Jeroboam would divide his 
kingdom (Shab. 56b); and when Solomon sought to emulate 
Moses a heavenly voice rebuked him (rH 21b). According to 
the Talmud a bat kol was often heard at the death of martyrs. 
After the death of the mother and her seven sons (see *Hannah 
and Her Seven Sons), a voice proclaimed: “A joyful mother of 
children” (Ps. 113:9; Git. 57b). When Hanina b. Teradyon was 
cruelly executed, a bat kol called out: “R. Hanina b. Teradyon 
and the Roman who hastened his death have been assigned to 
the world to come” (Av. Zar. 18a). After R. Akiva’s execution, 
a “heavenly voice” resounded: “Happy art thou, R. Akiva, that 
thou art destined for the life of the world to come” (Ber.61b). 
When a Roman officer sacrificed his life so that R. Gamaliel 11 
would be spared, a bat kol declared: “This high officer is des- 
tined to enter into the world to come” (Taan. 29a). 

With the cessation of prophecy, the bat kol remained the 
sole means of communication between God and man (Yoma 
gb). In most instances, where reference is made to a bat kol, 
it refers to an external voice which is heard by the recipient 
of the message. However, at times the bat kol was only per- 
ceived in dreams (cf. Hag. 14b). The “heavenly voices” men- 
tioned in stories concerning R. Bana’ah (BB 58a) and Rab- 
bah b. Bar Hana (BB 73b-74a) also were heard in dreams (see 
Chajes in bibl.). 

The authority granted to a bat kol in determining hala- 
khah is discussed in two different talmudic passages. In one 
instance, after three years of controversy between Bet Sham- 
mai and Bet Hillel, the sages accepted a bat kol’s pronounce- 
ment that “the words of both are the words of the living God, 
but the halakhah is in agreement with the rulings of Bet Hil- 
lel” (Er. 13b). However, R. Joshua refused to abide by a bat kol 
which ruled in favor of R. Eliezer in his dispute with the sages 
regarding the ritual purity of the oven of “Akhnai” (BM sob). 
R. Joshua explained that the Torah “is not in heaven” (Deut. 
30:12), and therefore no attention is given to a “heavenly voice,” 
and it is rather the majority of the sages who determined the 
halakhah. Later commentaries accepted R. Joshua's viewpoint, 
and explained that the bat kol was only effective in determin- 
ing the ruling in the Bet Shammai and Bet Hillel controver- 
sies, since the sages were themselves in doubt whether to rule 
in accordance with the larger school of Bet Hillel or the more 
profound thinkers of Bet Shammai (Tos. to Er. 6b s.v. ]82). 
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BAT-MIRIAM, YOKHEVED 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Guttmann, in: HUCA, 20 (1947), 363-406; 
E.E. Urbach, in: Tarbiz, 18 (1946/47), 23-27; idem, Hazal (1969), 516; S. 
Lieberman, Hellenism in Jewish Palestine (1950), 194-9; Z.H. Chajes, 
Student’s Guide to the Talmud (19602), 212-3. 


[Aaron Rothkoff] 


BATLANIM (Heb. oy; “men of leisure”), originally an 
honorable title conferred on those who either wholly or partly 
abstained from work to free themselves for community ser- 
vice. In ancient as well as medieval times there existed the 
institution of the asarah batlanim (“ten men of leisure”). The 
Mishnah (Meg. 1:3) states that a town was regarded as large 
if it had “ten batlanim” who “frequent the synagogue” (TB 
Meg. 5a; TJ, Meg., 1:6, 7ob) and “abstain from work” (TJ, ibid.). 
Among the population of 120 who make a town “eligible for 
a Sanhedrin” (Sanh. 1:6) are included “the ten batlanim of the 
synagogue” (Meg. 17b). The ten verses of the Torah read pub- 
licly on Mondays and Thursdays “correspond to the ten bat- 
lanim” (BK 82a). R. Judah, characterized the “ten batlanim” 
as “those who, like ourselves, have no need of our studies” 
(Ty, Meg. loc. cit.), meaning, probably that they needed no 
occupation in addition to their studies. The ten batlanim, at 
that time, were scholars. Rashi explains that they refrain from 
work and are supported by the community in order to attend 
prayers in the synagogue (Meg. 5a; cf. Rashi to Sanh. 17b). R. 
Nissim notes that they need not “abstain from work and be 
supported by the community” for their town to be reckoned 
a large one in connection with the variant practices concern- 
ing the reading of the scroll of Esther. It is sufficient if they 
attend prayers in the synagogue both mornings and evenings 
(commenting on Alfasi; beginning of Megillah). Elsewhere 
(BK 82a) Rashi states that an additional function of the ten 
batlanim is to occupy themselves with the needs of the com- 
munity, and Maimonides sees them as “assigned to the syna- 
gogue for communal needs” (Yad, Megillah 1:8). Benjamin of 
Tudela records that in 12**-century Baghdad, the ten heads of 
the yeshivah “are called batlanim, their sole occupation be- 
ing to engage in communal affairs.... They render decisions 
on legal and religious questions for all the Jewish inhabitants 
of the country.” In later Yiddish usage the term became pejo- 
rative and meant a man who was lazy, loafed, and could not 
make his way in the world. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Hutner, in: Yavneh, 1 (1946), 21-24. 


[Zvi Kaplan] 


BAT-MIRIAM (Zhelezniak), YOKHEVED (1901-1980), He- 
brew poet. Born in Keplits, Belorussia, Yokheved Bat-Miriam 
attended the universities of Odessa and Moscow. Although her 
poems began appearing in 1923, her first volume of poetry Me- 
Rahok (“From Afar”) was published in 1932, four years after 
she settled in Erez Israel; it was followed by six other volumes 
of poetry. The bulk of her poetry was written between the two 
world wars against the background of the Jewish tragedy of 
this period, and her personal experiences as a child in Russia 
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Mount Meron (Israel). See Meron 
(Israel) 


Mount of Olives, 9:499, 14:584—585 


Mount of Olives cemetery (Israel), vol. 
10: color insert 


Mount of Vineyards. See Har ha- 
Keramim 


Mount Perazim. See Baal-Perazim 
Mount Seir. See Edom (Transjordan) 


Mount Sinai, 2:76, 6:616, 14:523, 527, 
535, 18:627-629 


Mount Sinai, Melodies from. See Mi- 
Sinai Niggunim 
Mount Sinai Hospital (New York), 
11:720 

Mount Tabor, 19:426—427 

Mount Zion 
Franciscan order, 7:173 
tomb of David, 5:453 

Mourners of Zion. See Avelei Zion 

Mourning, 12:84-85, 14:585-589 
abstinence and, 2:547—548, 13:711 
aninut, 2:174, 14:587-588 
apostasy, 2:276 
Biblical, 14:585—-586 
Day of Atonement, 5:490-491 
head covering, 8:506 
Kever Avot, 12:99-100 
lamentations, 14:586—587 
modern practice, 14:588 
Nine Days, 15:271 


Omer’s association with, 15:420- 
422 


prayers and liturgy, 14:588-589 
Samaritans, 17:732 
sheloshim, 18:446 
talmudic period, 14:587-588 
texts, Semahot, 18:273-274 
See also Kinah 
Mouse. See Mice 
Moussorgsky, Modest, 11:444 
Mousy. See Blum, Walter 
Movement for Revival. See Tnu’at 
ha-Tehiyah 
Movie palaces, 3:81 


Movies. See Motion pictures 
Movietone News, 7:141 
Mowinckel, Sigmund, 3:651 


Mowinckel, Sigmund Olaf Plytt, 
14:590 


Mowshowitz, Israel, 14:590 

Moyal, Abdallah Nadim, 15:473 
Moyal, Avraham. See Muyal, Avraham 
Moyal, Esther, 14:590 

Moynihan, Daniel Patrick, 15:225 
Moyse, Edouard, 2:505 

Moyshe (Asch). See Moses (Asch) 
Moysheles Kinderyorn (Kassel), 11:827 


Moy vremennik (Eichenbaum). See My 
Chronicle (Eichenbaum) 


Moyzeszowa, Raszka. See Fishel, 
Rachel 


Moza (ancient Israel), 14:590-591 
Moza (Israel), 14:591 

Mozes (Madach), 14:540 

Mozes (Pap), 14:541 

Mozes, Noah, 14:591—592 

Mozes family, 14:591-592 
Mozley, Charles, 13:144 
Moznayim (journal), 14:592 
Mozyr (Belarus), 14:592-593 


Mr. Sammler’s Planet (Bellow), 3:300, 
9:407, 20:293-294 


Mr. Wildcatter. See Davis, Marvin H. 
Mrgillat Ta’anit, 13:769 

Mrs. Woods (Bavli), 8:736 

Mstislav] (Belarus), 14:593 

Mu‘awiya (Umayyad caliph), 11:154 
Mubarak, Husni, 15:594 


Mubarak, Muhammed Husni Sa’id, 
14:593-594 


Mubashshir ben Nassi ha-Levi, 14:594 


Mubashshir ben Rav Kimoi ha-Kohen, 
14:594 


Mucianus, Caius Licinius, 14:594 
Muehlhausen (Germany), 14:594-595 
Muehsam, Erich, 14:595 


Muelhausen (France). See Mulhouse 
(France) 


Muelhausen, Yom Tov Lipmann, 
14:595-597 


apologetics, 2:267 
disputations and polemics, 5:694 








movements opposing veneration 
of, 2:158 


Mueller, Anton von. See Bienenfeld, 
Franz Rudolf 


Mueller, David Heinrich, 14:597 
Mueller, Ernst, 14:597 


Mueller, Ernst Lothar. See Lothar, 
Ernst 


Mueller, Heinrich, 14:597-598 
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Mueller, Joel, 14:598 
Mueller-Cohen, Anita, 14:598 


Muenchener Juedische Nachrichten, 
13:271 


Muenster (Germany), 14:598-599 


Muenster, Sebastian, 8:515, 14:599— 
600 


Muensterberg, Hugo, 14:600 


Muenz, Eleazar ben Aryeh Leib, 
14:600 


Muenz, Moses ben Isaac ha-Levi, 
3:705, 14:600-601 


in Bingen, 3:705 
Muenzer, Thomas, 3:760 
Muessner, Franz, 4:683 
Die Muetter (Hirschfeld), 9:137 
Mugur, Florin, 14:601 
Muhajir, Abu Sulayman ibn. See 
David ibn Hajjar 
Muhammad 
Aaron and, 1:211 
Abdallah ibn Salam and, 1:241 
Abraham, 1:286 
Ahl al-Kitaab, 1:546 
Bible and, 3:667—669 
eschatology, 6:502-503 
Jerusalem and, 11:222—223 
Jews of Medina and, 13:757 
as messiah, 1:240 
Moses, 14:538—539 
See also Islam 
Muhammad Ali, 10:182, 14:605-606 


Muhammad ben Abdallah (Mulay of 
Morroco), 14:497 


Muhammad ben ’Abd al-Rahman 
(Mulay of Morroco), 14:499 


Muhammad V (king of Morocco), 
14:503 


Muhammad VI (king of Morocco), 
14:505 


Muhammed, 14:601-605 


Jewish tribes, relations with, 
14:602-605 


Mecca and Medina, 14:602 
Muhlstock, Louis, 14:606, 15:252 
Muhr, Abraham, 14:606—607 
Mukachevo (Ukraine), 14:607 
Mukachevo family. See Shapira family 
al-Mukammis, David, 2:265 


Mukammis, ibn Marwan al-Raqi al- 
Shirazi al-, 14:607—608 


Judah ben Barzillai al-Bargeloni, 
11:483 


Judeo-Arabic literature and, 
11:531, 534 


Mukdoni, A., 14:608 
Mukzeh, 14:608 


Mulay al-Hasan (Morroco). See 
Al-Hasan (Mulay of Morroco) 


Mulay al-Rashid (Morroco). See Al- 
Rashid (Mulay of Morroco) 


Mulay al-Yazid (Morroco). See Al- 
Yazid (Mulay of Morroco) 


Mulay Ismail (Morocco). See Ismail 
(Alawid sharif) 


Mulay Muhammad ben Abdallah 
(Morroco). See Muhammad ben 
Abdallah (Mulay of Morroco) 


Mulay Muhammad ben ’Abd 
al-Rahman (Morroco). See 
Muhammad ben ‘Abd al-rahman 
(Mulay of Morroco) 


Mulay Suleiman (Morroco). See 
Suleiman (Mulay of Morroco) 


Mulberries, 14:609, vol. 16: color 
insert 


Mulder, Samuel Israel, 2:113, 14:609 
Mule, 14:609-610 

Mule Corps. See Zion Mule Corps 
Mulhouse (France), 14:610 

Mulisch, Harry, 14:610 

Mulisch, Harry, 6:71 


Mulla Murad. See Aklar Mordecai ben 
Raphael 


Muller, Benjamin, 14:610-611 
Muller, Herman Joseph, 14:611 
Muller, Hermann, 13:8 
Muller, Robert, 14:611 
Mul Ohel Timmorah (Silkiner), 8:736 
Mul Ohel Timmurah (Silkiner), 18:581 
Mult Es Jové (journal), 14:611 
The Multilanguage Bibliography of 
Jewish Law, 18:471 
Multiplier theory, 11:723 
Multk al-Twaa’if, 14:611-612 
Mumar, 9:20 
Mumbai (India). See Bombay (India) 
Mummification, 6:390. See Embalming 
Mum ve-Halom (Carmi), 4:484 
Munchik, Eliahu, 8:757 
Mundy, Yosef, 8:721 
Muni, Paul, 14:612 
Munich (Germany), 14:612-614 
blood libel in, 3:775 
Municipal regulations for Jews 
Bialystok (Poland), 3:567 
Joseph II, 11:414 
in Noerdlingen, 15:293 
in Osnabrueck, 15:505 
Mufiiz-Huberman, Angelina, 14:614 
Munk, Elias, 14:614 
Munk, Elie, 14:614 
Munk, Hermann, 14:614—615 
Munk, Kaj, 14:615 
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Munk, Leo, 14:614 
Munk, S., 15:529 
Munk, Solomon, 14:615 


Munkacs (Ukraine). See Mukachevo 
(Ukraine) 


Munkacs family. See Shapira family 
Munkacsi, Bernat, 14:615-616 
Munkacsi, Erné, 14:616 

Munk family, 14:614 

Muntner, Alexander Suessman, 14:616 


Munweis, Paula. See Ben-Gurion, 
Paula 


Mugaddim, 14:616 
Muquddamin. See Adelantados 
Murabba‘at Caves, 11:524 
Murabba‘at scrolls, 14:616-617 
Murashu’s sons, 14:617-618 
Murcia (Spain), 14:618 
Murder. See Homicide 
Murderers Among Us (Staudte), 9:440 
Murder Incorporated, 18:173, 174 
Murmelstein, Benjamin, 14:618-619 
Murphy, Franklin D., 18:659 
Murray, Arthur, 14:619 
Murviedro (Spain), 14:619-620 
Musa. See Moses 
Musaf, 14:620-621 
Amidah, 2:72, 74, 75 
Rosh Ha-Shannah, 13:433—434 
U-Netanneh Tokef, 2:87 
Musar Haskel, 14:621 
Musar literature. See Ethical literature 
Musar movement, 3:741, 14:621-623 
Broida, Simhah, 4:202 
Dessler, Elijah Eliezer, 5:605 
dualism, 6:29 
duty, 6:72 
Finkel, Nathan Zevi ben Moses, 
7:32 
Hurvitz, Joseph Yozel, 9:631 
Joffen, Abraham, 11:368 
Kabbalah, 11:679 
Kamenetsky, Yaakov, 11:752 
Lipkin, Israel ben Ze’ev Wolf, 
13:64-65 
Lithuania, 13:119 
Moses Isaac, 14:558 
Phinehas ben Jair, 16:116 
repentance, 17:223 
righteousness, 17:309 


See also Finkel, Nathan Zevi Ben 
Moses; Heller, Joshua ben 
Aaron; Kelme (Lithuania) 


Musée d’Art d’Histoire du Judaisme 
(MAHJ), 14:623 


Muselevitsh, Iser. See Tolush 
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Muselmann, 9:355—356, 14:623 


ben Solomon), 1:657 
Museum of Istanbul, 18:582 


ALMTTH), 9:436, 14:623-624 


Museum of the Southern Jewish 
Experience, 14:633 


18:619 
Museums, 14:624-636 





Muserei ha-Filosofim (Al-Harizi, Judah 


Museum of Jewish Heritage: A Living 
Memorial to the Holocaust (MJH: 


Museum of Tolerance, 9:436, 13:201, 


Anglo-Jewish Historical 
Exhibition, 14:626 

Australia, 14:634 

Berlin, 14:628 

Berlin (Germany) Jewish Museum, 
4:13 

B’nai B’rith Klutznick National 
Jewish Museum, 4:15 

Brazil, 18:33 

Canada (North America), 14:634 

Caribbean, 14:634 

China, 14:635 


curators, Sandberg, Willem Jacob, 
18:11 


Eastern Europe, 14:627—630 
ghetto, 14:629-630 


Holocaust, 9:432-438, 4382, 4391, 
14:635-636 


India, 14:635 


International Committee of 
Museums and Sites (Israel) of 
UNESCO, 3:710 


International Museum of War and 
Peace, 3:756 


Israel, 14:631 


Israel Museum, Billy Rose 
Sculpture Garden, 2:47 


Labor Archives and Museum, 
2:417 


Latin America, 14:634 


Los Angeles Holocaust Museum, 
13:201 


Musée d’Art d’Histoire du 
Judaisme, 14:623 
Museum of Jewish Heritage: A 


Living Memorial to the 
Holocaust, 14:623-624 


National Museum of American 
Jewish History, 15:25-26 


South Africa, 14:634-635 
Strauss collection, 14:625 
US., 14:631-634 

Western Europe, 14:625-627 


See also United States Holocaust 
Memorial Museum 


Musher, Sidney, 14:636 


Mushrooms, 14:636 
Music, 14:636—-701 


Abraham, 1:288 


accentuation, reading symbols, 
14:649-650, 650 


Adam, 1:376 

Ahot Ketannah, 1:547-548 
Akdamut Millin (prayer), 1:555 
Akedah, 1:560 

Alarizi, Judah ben Solomon, 1:657 


Aleinu le-Shabbe’ah (prayer), 
1:608¢, 609-610 


Aleppo (Syria), 1:616-617 

Amen, 2:39 

American Society for Jewish 
Music, 2:65 

Amidah, 2:76 

Amsterdam, 2:119, 120 


Andalusian ntba, Bouzaglo, 
David, 4:107 


Arabic, 1:679, 6:711 


art music, 14:668-669, 676-677, 
677, 687-689, 690, 691 


Ashkenazi, shtayger, 18:522-523 


Ashkenazi styles, 14:671-676, 672, 
673, 674, 675 


Babylonian opposition, 14:647 


Bible reading by chant, 14:645- 
646, 649-650 


Bible’s impact on, 3:672-673 

Broadway theater, 15:220, 228 

Bukharan Jews, 4:264 

Cain, 4:431—432 

cantatas and choral works, 
Hebrew, 4:433—435, 14:363-364 


cantillation, 4:436, 10:815 
choirs, 4:658-663, 14:679-681 
collections, archives, 14:639-640 
criticism 
David, Ernest, 5:463 
Jacobs, Arthur, 11:45-46 
Mendel, Arthur, 14:29 
Rosenfeld, Paul, 17:447 
Daniel in, 5:419 
David and, 5:457-458 
dirges, Eli Ziyyon ve-Areha, 6:356 
Elijah, 6:336-337 
ethnomusicology, 1:290-291, 
12:423-424 


Ezekiel in, 6:646 

female voice prohibition, 14:649 
flute playing, 14:647 

folk, 14:689-692, 17:150-151 
funeral, 6:365 

Hallel, 8:281 

hallelujah-singing, 8:281 


Hanukkah, Ma’oz Zur, 13:496-497 
harmonica, Adler, Larry, 1:401 
Hasidic, Kazimierz dynasty, 12:45 
Hasidic niggun, 14:676 
Ha-Tikvah, 8:457—458 
hazzanut, Danto, 5:431 
history 

12th tol4th centuries, 

14:658-661 


16th to 18th centuries, 
14:666-676 


19th century, 14:676-685, 
679, 680 


20th century, 14:685, 685— 
689, 688, 689 


Biblical period, 14:640-642 


Middle Ages, 14:653-656, 
654, 656 


Reform movement, 14:677— 
681 


Second Temple, 14:642-643 

sources, 14:637-640 
Holocaust, 14:697-699 
humanistic approach, 14:667-668 


Hungary, Kallo, Yizhak Isaac, 
11:745 


India, 9:776, 12:249-250 

Iran, 10:13 

Iranian Jewish, 10:13 

Iraq, 10:22—24 

Isaac in, 10:34—35 

Isaiah in, 10:74—75 

Islam, Maqam, 13:507 

Israel, 3:123, 5:433, 10:688-691 
art music, 14:692-697 


Haifa Symphony Orchestra, 
10:688-689 


Israel Chamber Orchestra, 
10:749-750 


Israel Philharmonic 
Orchestra, 10:758-759 


song, 10:692-693 
Israel Arab, 10:734 
Italian, librettists, 5:433 
Italy, 10:814-815 
Jacob in, 11:24—25 
jazz, 6:726 
Jephthah in, 11:123-124 
Jeremiah in, 11:134 
Jerusalem in, 11:228-229 
Jewish 

preservation of, 10:689-690 


Sodom and Gomorrah, 
18:741 


Solomon, 18:762—763 
spiritual objectives, 6:57 
Job in, 11:358-359 
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Joel, Book of, 11:362 
Jonah, Book of, 11:391 
Joshua, story of, 11:444 


Judah ben Isaac’s Hebrew treatise 
on, 11:487 


Judah Maccabee story used as 
theme in, 11:511 


Judeo-Arabic culture and, 11:542 
Judith, Book of, 11:568—569 
Kaddish, 11:697 

Karaites and Karitism, 11:800—802 
Kol Nidrei, 12:277—278 
Kurdistan, 12:392 

Ladino, 12:434 


Lamentations, Book of, 12:450— 
451 


liturgy 
Addir bi-Melukhah, 1:385 
Addir Hu, 1:385 
Maqam, 13:507-508 
Selihot, 18:268-269, 269 
Maccabees themes, 8:448 
Maharil minhag, 14:662-663 
managers, Epstein, Brian, 6:468 
Mandate period art music, 
14:692-695 


masoretic accents, 13:656—664 
metrical poetry, 14:656-657 
minstrelsy, 14:657—-658, 658 
modal scale, 14:663-664, 664 


Moscow Chamber Orchestra, 
3:178 


Moses, 14:542—543 


musicology, Rosen, Charles, 
17:428 


mystical approaches, 14:660-661, 
663, 666-667 


National Sound Archives, 14:639— 
640 


New York City, 15:220-221 
Noah in, 15:290 

North Africa, 1:437—440 
Nusah, 15:351 


Obadiah the Norman proselyte, 
15:367 


organs, 15:466—468 


oriental sephardi style, 14:669- 
671, 670, 671 


Palestine (Mandate), 10:688, 691 
Palestine (Ottoman), 10:691 


philanthropists, Mayer, Sir Robert, 
13:699—700 


phonetic punctuation, 4:84 
pizmon, 16:210 


popular and social, 14:657-658, 
658 


prayer chant, 14:646-647, 650-653 


producers, Chess, Leonard, 4:605 
promoters, Bernstein, Sid, 3:484 
psalmody, 14:644-645, 645 
psalms, 16:678-682 
publishers 
Eulenburg family, 6:548 
Hertzka, Emil, 9:49 
Hinrichsen family, 9:123 
rabinnic attitude, 14:658-659 
Rachel (biblical figure), 17:49 
recordings, 17:149-151 


regional styles, 14:662, 662-665, 
664, 665 


religious, Absalom, 1:331 
Renaissance, 13:237 
Russia, nineteenth century, 5:483 


Safed mystical movement, 14:666— 
667 


Salome, 17:694 

Samaritans, 17:738—739 

Saul, 18:82-83 

scientific approach, 14:653-655 

script, 14:649-650 

Scrolls, The Five, 18:221 

Second Temple, 19:621 

Sephardic, 10:814 

songs, Israel (state), 10:691-693 

spatial music, 4:130 

studies, 11:37—38, 56 
Emsheimer, Ernst, 6:398 
Mendel, Hermann, 14:29 

synagogue, 14:663-664, 664, 669 

synagogue song and chant, 

14:643-649, 644, 645, 646, 648 
Talmud, 19:487—488, 487t 


Tehillot le El-Elyon (Kirschner), 
12:189 


theater, musical, 1600 to 20th 
century, 19:675-676 
theory 
Schachter, Carl, 18:99 
Schenker, Heinrich, 18:122 
Schillinger, Joseph, 18:134— 
135 


Tiberian system of accentuation, 
14:650 


Tower of Babel, 3:21 
Tunisia, 14:393 
Turkey, Edirne, 6:148-150 
Wisdom of Ben Sira, 3:377—378 
women’s folk, 14:689-692 
Yemenite, 21:309-311 
Yemenite instruments, 21:311 
Yiddish 

Broder, Berl, 4:194, 195 


Broder Singers, 4:194, 195, 
19:678 
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Noy, Meir, 15:327 
U.S., 13:791 


See also Composers; Liturgical 
music; Musicians and dancers; 
specific musicians 


Musical instruments, Temple, 14:641— 
643 


Musical theater, Yiddish, 19:680 
Musical Tradition of the Eastern 

European Synagogue (opus), 11:733 
Musicians and dancers 


Abeliovich, Lev Moysseyevich, 
1:247 


Aber, Adolf, 1:253 
Abileah, Arie, 1:257 
Abraham, Gerald, 1:289-290 
Abraham, Otto, 1:290-291 
Abrass, Osias, 1:329 
Abravanel, Maurice de, 1:329 
Achron, Joseph, 1:355-356 
Ackerman, Shabtai, 1:358 
Adaskin, Murray, 1:384 
Adler, Guido, 1:397—398 
Adler, Hugo Chaim, 1:399 
Adler, Israel, 1:399 
Adler, Larry, 1:401-402 
Adler, Richard, 1:406-—407 
Admon, Yedidyah, 1:411 
Agadati, Baruch, 1:443-444 
Aguilar, Emanuel Abraham, 1:509 
Aharon, Ezra, 1:531 
Aldema, Gil, 1:606 
Alexander, Haim, 1:622—623 
Algazi, Leon, 1:644—-645 
Al-Gharid al-Yahidi, 1:652 
Al-Harizi, Judah ben Solomon, 
1:655-657 


Alkan, Charles Henri-Valentin, 
1:665 


Alman, Samuel, 1:678-679 
Al-Mansur al-Yahidi, 1:679 
Alpert, Herb, 1:688—-689 
Alshvang, Arnold Aleksandrovich, 
2:11 
Alter, Israel, 2:18 
Altschul, Joseph, 2:25 
Altschuler, Modest, 2:26 
Amar, Licco, 2:31 
Amiran, Emanuel, 2:79 
Amram, David, 2:104 
Anéerl, Karel, 2:139 
Ancona, Mario, 2:142 
Anhalt, Istvan, 2:163-164 
Apel, Willi, 2:254 
Applebaum, Louis, 2:288 
Arbatova, Mia, 2:362—-363 
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Musicians and dancers, continued 


Argov, Alexander, 2:451 
Argov, Zohar, 2:451 
Arie, Rafael, 2:453 

Arlen, Harold, 2:469—470 
Arom, Simha, 2:484 
Aroni, Tsvi, 2:485 


Aronovich, Yuri Mikhaylovich, 
2:486 


Arpa, Abramo Dall’, 2:489 
Artzi, Shlomo, 2:535 


Ashkenazy, Vladimir Davidovich, 
2:579 


Atzmon, Moshe, 2:648-649 
Auer, Leopold, 2:649-650 
Austria, pianists, 9:51 
Avenary, Hanoch, 2:722 
Avidom, Menahem, 2:730 
Avni, Tzevi, 2:743—-744 
Avshalomov, Aaron, 2:754 
Avshalomov, Jacob, 2:754 
Ax, Emmanuel, 2:755 
Babbitt, Milton, 3:16-17 
Babilée, Jean, 3:21 

Babin, Victor, 3:21—22 
Bacharach, Burt, 3:32 
Bachauer, Gina, 3:35 
Bachmann, Jacob, 3:38 
Bacon, Hirsch Leib, 3:40 
Bacon, Israel, 3:40 

Bacon, Shlomo Reuven, 3:41 
Bacon, Yidel, 3:41 

Baer, Abraham, 3:52 
Bagley, David, 3:59-60 

Bar, Shlomo, 3:123 
Bardanashvili, Yosef, 3:147 
Barenboim, Daniel, 3:149-150 
Bar-Ilan, David, 3:153 
Barmas, Issay, 3:163—164 
Barnea, Ezra, 3:168 

Barnett, John, 3:169 
Barnett, John Francis, 3:169 
Barshai, Rudolf, 3:178 

Bart, Lionel, 3:179 

Bauer, Jacob, 3:217 

Bauer, Marion Eugenie, 3:217 
Bayer, Batya, 3:231 

Beda, 3:246—247 

Beer, Aaron, 3:250-251 
Be’er Rami, 3:254 

Beimel, Jacob, 3:268 
Bekker, Paul, 3:277 

Bell, Joshua, 3:299 

Bellison, Simeon, 3:299—300 


Bely, Viktor Arkadyevich, 3:307— 
308 


Benatzky, Ralph, 3:312 

Bendix, Otto, 3:327 

Bendix, Victor Emanuel, 3:328 
Benedict, Sir Julius, 3:330 
Ben-Haim, Paul, 3:350-351 
Ben-Haim, Yigal, 3:351 

Benn, 3:366 

Ben-Shabetai, Ari, 3:373—374 
Beregovski, Moshe, 3:408 

Bergel, Bernd, 3:418 

Berger, Arthur Victor, 3:423—424 
Berggriin, Heinrich, 3:426 
Bergman, Alan and Marilyn, 3:427 
Bergson, Michael, 3:433 

Berk, Fred, 3:437 

Berlijn, Anton, 3:444 

Berlin, Irving, 3:455—-456 
Berlinski, Herman, 3:461 
Bernstein, Abraham Moshe, 3:476 
Bernstein, Elmer, 3:478 
Bernstein, Leonard, 3:480—481 
Bertini, Gary, 3:490-491 
Bertonoff, Deborah, 3:492 

Bie, Oscar, 3:687 

Binder, Abraham Wolf, 3:703 
Birnbaum, Abraham Baer, 3:714 
Birnbaum, Eduard, 3:714 

Blanes, Jacob, 3:738 


Blanter, Matvey Isaakovich, 3:740- 
741 


Blaustein, Abraham, 3:746 

Blech, Leo, 3:747 

Blindman, Yeruham, 3:753 

Blitzstein, Marc, 3:757 

Bloch, André, 3:758 

Bloch, Charles (hazzan), 3:759 

Bloch, Ernest, 3:759-760 

Bloch, Rosine, 3:767 

Bloomfield-Zeisler, Fanny, 3:783 

Blum, René, 4:8 

Blumenfeld, Felix Mikhaylovich, 
4:10 

Blumenthal, Nissan, 4:12—13 

Bodanzky, Arthur, 4:27 

Bodky, Erwin, 4:29 
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BATO, LUDWIG YOMTOV 


and a settler in Israel. Influenced by Russian symbolist poetry, 
her verse is written against a dreamlike landscape, charged 
with symbols from nature drawn from the world of childhood. 
One image fades into another, with past and present merging. 
This coalescing of imagery is reinforced by a similar shifting 
of her idiom by means of assonance, alliteration, and other 
sonal devices. Her works include Erez Yisrael (1937); Reayon 
(1949); Demuyyot me-Ofek (1942); Mi-Shirei Rusyah (1942); 
1943 — Shirim la-Getto (1946); and Shirim (1963). A list of her 
works translated into English appears in Goell, Bibl. She was 
awarded the Israel Prize in 1972. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kitvei Shimon Ginzburg, 1 (1945), 285-95; D. 
Miron, in: Haaretz (Feb. 22, 1963); A. Bernstein, in: Keshet, 8 (Win- 
ter 1966), 184-7; Band, in: S. Burnshaw et al., The Modern Hebrew 
Poem Itself (1965), 84-88. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Ukhmani, Ko- 
lot Adam: Masot (1967); R. Kartun-Blum, Ba-Merhak ha-Neelam: 
Iyyunim be-Shirat Yokheved Bat-Miriam (1977); U. Agasi, Bat Miriam: 
Dyukan Azmi (1990). 


BATO, LUDWIG YOMTOV (1886-1974), Zionist and writer. 
Bato was born in Dolni-Kubin in Slovakia (then Hungary) 
and in 1904 edited the first Zionist publication in Hungarian. 
While a student in Turin (1906-07), he founded the Pied- 
montese Zionist Federation. Returning to Hungary in 1908, 
he joined the editorial board of the Zionist newspaper Zsido 
szemle. In 1910 he went to Vienna, where he lived until 1933. 
There he was one of the leaders of the Austrian Zionist Federa- 
tion and from 1914 to 1918 edited its organ Juedische Zeitung. 
With O. *Abeles he published the literary almanac Juedischer 
Nationalkalender (6 vols., 1916-22). Between 1933 and 1940 
Bato was director of the Jewish National Fund in Romania and 
in 1940 he settled in Tel Aviv. Bato wrote Die Juden im alten 
Wien (1928) and Don Yosef Nasi (Heb., 1942). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: MB (Feb. 11, 1966). 
[Getzel Kressel] 


BAT SHELOMO (Heb. 732W na; “Daughter of Solomon’), 
Israel moshav in the Manasseh Hills northeast of Zikhron 
Yaakov. It was founded in June 1889 by the administration 
of Baron Edmond de *Rothschild, to provide farmsteads for 
children of Zikhron Yaakov settlers. The small village, with 
wine grapes as its principal branch of farming, made little 
progress. After the establishment of the State of Israel, im- 
migrants from Hungary and Yemen settled in Bat Shelomo. 
In the mid-1990s the population was approximately 275, ris- 
ing to 365 in 2002. The village was named for Baron James 
(Jacob) Rothschild’s wife, whose father was Solomon Mayer 
Rothschild of Vienna. 


[Efraim Orni] 


BATSHEVA AND BAT-DOR DANCE COMPANIES. 
In 1964, Baroness Bethsabee de *Rothschild founded the 
Batsheva Dance Company, which has become the flagship of 
Israeli dance. Establishment of the troupe marked the begin- 
ning of the influence of American modern dance in Israel and 
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contributed to the professional level of dance there. From the 
middle 1960s until the early 1970s, the troupe drew heavily 
on the techniques of Martha Graham, who was also its artis- 
tic adviser. The company’s repertoire included seven impor- 
tant works by Graham: Errand into the Maze; Diversion of 
Angels; Embattled Garden; Dark Meadow; Herodiade; Cave of 
the Heart; and the Learning Process. In 1974, Graham created 
Jacob’s Dream especially for Batsheva. 

Graham and Bethsabee encouraged the dancers to create 
their own works, which was accomplished by Oshra Elkayam 
and Moshe Efrati, dancers and the troupe's outstanding cho- 
reographers. 

The repertoire also included works by well-known chore- 
ographers, among them: Robert Cohan, Glen Tetley, Norman 
Morrice, Jerome *Robbins, and Jose Limon. Distinguished 
soloists were Rina Schenfeld, Rena Gluck, Nurit Stern, Ehud 
Ben-David, Moshe Efrati, and Rachamin Ron. 

In spite of its many successful performances abroad and 
its great following in Israel, in the 1970s and 1980s the troupe 
went through a difficult period with a relentless turnover 
of artistic directors (Jane Dudley, Norman Walker, William 
Louther, Brian McDonald, Robert Cohan, Paul Sanasardo). 
Most of them came for short periods, their works were per- 
formed, and then they left. The guest list of choreographers 
who worked with the Batsheva Dance Company in that pe- 
riod, and whose creations the company staged, were: John 
*Cranko (Song of My People), Gene Hill Sagan, Anna *So- 
kolow, Daniel Ezralow, and Christopher Bruce. After Roth- 
schild distanced herself from the troupe, its attitude of not 
accepting the works of Israeli choreographers who were not 
members of the company changed. In the second half of the 
1970s, Caj Lottman was named its artistic director, the first 
Israeli one, soon followed by Moshe Romano, Sheli Shir, and 
David Dvir. In 1983 and 1986, they launched workshops for the 
purpose of encouraging original local creations. Discovered in 
those workshops was the young generation of choreographers: 
Yossi Tmim, Siki Kol, Alice Dor-Cohen, Tamar Ben-Ami, Nir 
and Liat Ben-Gal. Despite the fact that the company continued 
to be very much admired in Israel, it lost its intrinsic essence 
and novelty, lacking a clear and specific artistic direction. 

In 1990, Ohad *Nahari was appointed artistic director 
of the Batsheva Dance Company and created a rich tapestry 
of productions for the troupe. His style greatly influenced 
Israeli dance. The troupe was rejuvenated and a young audi- 
ence flocked to its performances. Among the prominent cho- 
reographers whose works were represented in its repertoire 
were: Wim Vandekeybus, Anjelin Prelojocal, Arvo Part, Wil- 
liam Forsythe, and Jiri Kylian. 

In 1991, the Batsheva Ensemble was founded. It is smaller, 
and most of its dance pieces are local choreographies which 
were auspicious beginnings for many Israeli artists, among 
them Itzik Galili, Inbal Pinto, and Anat Daniel. 

The Baroness continued to support Batsheva financially 
until 1977, when the Israel Ministry of Education and Culture 
granted the troupe a subsidy. 
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Bat-Dor 

In 1967, Rothschild established the Bat-Dor Dance Company 
for Jeannette Ordman, a classical ballet dancer from South Af- 
rica who captured the heart of the Baroness. Ordman was the 
artistic director, principal dancer, and headmaster of its dance 
school. From the beginning, Bat-Dor’s style was a combination 
of modern dance with a strong emphasis on the technique of 
classical ballet. The Baroness gave her generous financial sup- 
port to Bat-Dor, making it possible for the ensemble to pur- 
chase works of important artists all over the world. 

Among the Israeli choreographers who worked with 
the ensemble were Domi Reiter-Sofer, Mirale Sharon, Gene 
Hill-Sagan, Yehuda Maor, Igal Perry, and, in the past decade, 
Tamir Gintz. The importance of Bat-Dor lies, essentially, in 
its school of dance in Tel Aviv and the branch in Beersheba, 
which have produced generations of young dancers who have 
permeated the dance companies in Israel. Rothschild’s death 
(1999) brought an end to the stream of cash flowing into the 
company, and its ongoing work was soon in crisis. Requests for 
government subsidies were made subject to reorganization of 
the ensemble’s management practices and, today, it only oper- 
ates the school, which receives government support. 


[Ruth Eshel (2™4 ed.)] 


BATTAT, REUBEN (1882-1962), Iraqi jurist. Battat studied 
law in Baghdad and in Constantinople and served as judge 
in various courts of Iraq. In 1923 as judge in Basra, he handed 
down a decision in favor of transferring the property of the 
Jewish philanthropist Gourji Shemtov to the Keren Hayesod. 
That decision was used against him in 1949, when he was tried 
by a military tribunal on charges of being a Zionist and sen- 
tenced to three years imprisonment. He was, however, released 
after four months. From 1924 Battat represented the Jews of 
Iraq for several terms in parliament; he was also one of the 
supporters of the Zionist organization in Baghdad. Before 1936 
he published an important work about the constitution of the 
kingdom of Iraq (in Arabic). He died in Switzerland. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hed ha-Mizrah (Oct. 5, 1945). 


[Haim J. Cohen] 


BATTLE OF CABLE STREET, name popularly given to a 
major altercation in the East End of London, England, when 
Sir Oswald Mosley, leader of the British Union of Fascists, at- 
tempted to march with his supporters through this heavily 
Jewish area of London. On October 4, 1936, Mosley attempted 
to lead a march of 3,000 black-shirted British Fascists from the 
City of London through Whitechapel, where about 100,000 
Jews lived. At Cable Street, at the edge of the East End, Mos- 
ley’s men were forcibly prevented from advancing further by a 
large throng of left-wing protesters, comprised of local Jewish 
and Irish inhabitants as well as “cockney” dockers and other 
workers, organized in part by the British Communist Party, 
and they were forced to turn back. The term “Battle” is some- 
thing of a misnomer, since the only violence occurred between 
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BAT YAM 


anti-Mosley protesters and the police, on whom the anti-Fas- 
cists turned, and not between the Fascists and anti-Fascists. 
Nevertheless, the “Battle of Cable Street” has become legend- 
ary as one of the few times during the 1930s when the left and 
far right apparently clashed, and the far right was defeated. 
Since most of the anti-Mosley protesters were probably gen- 
tiles, “Cable Street” was also seen by many as a prime example 
of what a “popular front” could achieve to stop the seemingly 
irresistible spread of Fascism in Europe. It also probably en- 
hanced the prestige of the British Communist Party, which 
attracted a significant level of support in the Jewish East End 
during the latter 1930s (but probably not earlier). Presumably 
in retaliation, the following week many windows of Jewish 
shops in Whitechapel were smashed by vandals. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Kushner and N. Valman (eds.), Remember- 
ing Cable Street: Fascism and Anti-Fascism in British Society (2000); R. 
Skidelsky, Oswald Mosley (1990 ed.); J. Jacobs, Out of the Ghetto: My 
Youth in the East End - Communism and Fascism (1978); W. D Rubin- 
stein, Jews in the English-Speaking World: Great Britain, 244, 315-16. 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 


BATUMI (until 1936 Batum), port on the eastern shore of the 
Black Sea; capital of the Autonomous Adzhar Republic, within 
*Georgia. A Jewish community was established there in 1878 
after the town was incorporated into Russia. In 1889 many of 
the Jews living there without official authorization (see *Pale 
of Settlement) were expelled. According to official statistics 
there remained 31 Jewish families, and according to unoffi- 
cial sources about 100 Jewish families. The number, however, 
again increased rapidly. By 1897 there were 1,179 Jews living 
in Batum. One of the oil refineries was owned jointly by the 
Rothschild family and Jewish investors in Russia. The Jewish 
population numbered 3,700 in 1923 (6.1% of the total popula- 
tion) and 1,778 in 1939 (2,54% of the total population). Subse- 
quent data are unascertainable. 

[Abraham J. Brawer / Abba Ahimeir] 


BAT YAM (Heb. 0° n3; “Daughter of the Sea”), city in central 
Israel, on the seashore south of Tel Aviv-Jaffa, founded in 1926 
by 24 religious families who called themselves and the quarter 
they established “Bayit va-Gan” (“House and Garden”). In the 
1929 Arab riots, this isolated group found refuge in Tel Aviv, 
returning to their homes in 1931. From 1933 the population 
increased as immigrants from Germany built their homes 
there. In 1937 the quarter received the status of a local coun- 
cil and changed its name to Bat Yam. In the War of Indepen- 
dence (1948), the town, then numbering approximately 1,000 
inhabitants, had to defend itself against strong Arab attacks. 
With the mass immigration following the founding of Israel, 
the population grew rapidly. Receiving city status in 1958, it 
formed part of the Tel Aviv conurbation, bordering on the city 
of Tel Aviv-Jaffa in the north, Holon in the east, and Rishon 
le-Zion in the south. Manufacturing and recreation facilities 
were the mainstays of its economy. The food industry (light 
beverages, beer, ice cream) was a leading employer and the 
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demographics, 15:200-203, 
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political life and civic affairs, 
15:211-212 


1920-1970, 15:212—222 
communal life, 15:216-219 
cultural life, 15:219-222 
demographics, 15:212—213 
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political life and civic affairs, 
12:437—438, 15:214-216 


1970-2006, 15:222—238 
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demographics, 15:222—223 
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15:223-225 
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1920-1970, 15:214, 215 
1970-2006, 15:228-—229 
colonial period, 15:195, 196 
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real estate and housing in 
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1870-1920, 15:202, 206-210 
1920-1970, 15:216-219 
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1870-1920, 15:210-211 
1920-1970, 15:219-222 
1970-2006, 15:227-228 
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1870-1920, 15:200—203, 201t 
1920-1970, 15:212-213 
1970-2006, 15:222—223 
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1870-1920, 15:202—203, 203— 
206, 204t 


1920-1970, 15:213-214 
1970-2006, 15:225-—227 
colonial period, 15:195-196 


post-Revolutionary period, 
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Stock Exchange, 15:197, 224, 
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education in 
1870-1920, 15:202, 207, 208 


1920-1970, 15:214, 215-216, 
218-219 


city colleges, 15:218-219 
colonial period, 15:197 


education, Jewish, 6:188-195, 
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post-Revolutionary period, 
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Russian Jewish immigrants, 
modern, 15:231 


Yonkers desegregation 
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Holocaust survivors in, 15:223 
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1920-1970, 15:217 
in Civil War, 15:200 
post-Revolutionary period, 
15:199 
housing, 1:326 
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1870-1920, 15:210, 211 
1920-1970, 15:221-222 


post-revolutionary period, 
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lawyers in 
1870-1920, 15:205 
1920-1970, 15:214 
colonial period, 15:196 


post-Revolutionary period, 
15:197 
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1920-1970, 15:212-213 
1970-2006, 15:223, 231-238 
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223, 232-234 
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203, 230, 234-236 
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207, 212-213, 217, 224, 
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11:742 


political life and civic affairs 
1870-1920, 15:211-212 
1920-1970, 15:214-216 
1970-2006, 15:223-225 
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Morgenthau, Robert Morris, 
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15:197-198 
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involvement in, 15:198, 
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15:197—200 
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Revolutionary period, 15:197-198 
school strikes (1968), 18:396-397 
September 11, 2001 terrorist 
attacks, 15:225 
settlement of Jews in, 2:45 
1870-1920, 15:200—203, 201t 
colonial period, 15:195, 197 
post-Revolutionary period, 
15:197 
Russian Jewish immigrants, 
modern, 15:229-231 
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1870-1920, 15:202, 206-210 
1920-1970, 12:799, 15:217 
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1920-1970, 15:217-218 
Civil War, 15:200 
colonial period, 15:195, 197, 
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post-Revolutionary period, 
15:197 
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234 
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The New York Daily News, 11:469-470 
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New York Post (newspaper), 11:469- 
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New York Times, 1:327, 401, 4:484, 
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Frankel, Max, 7:198 
New Zealand, 2:649, 15:241-246, 242 
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Australia and New Zealand Army 
Corps, 14:432 
businessmen, 5:480—481, 12:712 
Jewish community founder, 9:546 
libraries, 12:787 
newspapers, 16:487 
politicians, 3:299 
Zionism, 21:580-581 
New Zealand (Polack), 16:286 
New Zionist Organization. See 
Revisionist movement; Zionists 
The Next War (Hayek), 18:205 


Neyhus, David K. See Mordecai of 
Neskhiz; Niles, David K. 


Neyrac, Pierre, 8:477, 15:246 
Nezah, 8:385 

Nezah Yisrael (Schur), 18:176 
Nezed ha-Dema’ (Zamosc), 21:453 
Nezer Sereni (Israel), 15:246 


Nezhdanov, Andrey. See Sobol, 
Andrey Mikhailovich 

Nezhin (Ukraine), 15:246 

Nezibiin (Turkey). See Nisibis 

Nezikin (tractate), 11:741, 15:246—247, 
18:401, 744-745 


Nicanor (Syrian commander), 9:194, 
15:247 


Nicanor of Alexandria, 15:248 


Nicanor’s gate (Jerusalem), 15:247- 
248 
Nicaragua, 15:248 
Nicarchus, 14:532, 15:248-249 
Nicator. See Demetrius II 
Nice (France), 15:249 
Nicholas, Edward, 15:252 
Nicholas I (czar), 9:235, 15:250, 
16:372, 17:533-534 
Judaizers under, 11:522 
Levanda, Lev Osipovich, 12:677 
Pale of Settlement under, 15:578 
Nicholas II (czar), 15:250 
Octobrists, 15:376 
Protocols of the Learned Elders of 
Zion, 6:297 
Nicholas III (pope), 4:277, 15:249- 
250, 16:373 
Nicholas IV (pope), 15:250 
Nicholas V (pope), 15:250, 16:374 
Nicholas of Damascus, 15:251-252 
Nicholas de Lyre, 8:512, 15:251 
Luther influenced by Rashi via, 
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Nicholas of Lyre. See Nicholas de Lyre 


Nicholas soldiers, residence rights of, 
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Nichols, Jack, 15:252-253 
Nichols, Mike, 15:253 
Nickelodeons, 14:570 
Nicolai, Friedrich, 14:35 


Nicomedia (Turkey). See Izmit 
(Turkey) 


Nicopolis (Bulgaria). See Nikopol 








Niddah (menstruating woman), 1:262, 
263, 2:133, 135, 3:128-129, 15:253-— 
258, 21:162 

sexual intercourse with, 18:330 

Niddah (tractate), 15:258—259 

Niddui vs. herem, 9:13-15 

Niebuhr, Carston, 15:259 

Niebuhr, Reinhold, 15:259 

Niederstetten (Germany), 15:259-260 

Niego, Joseph, 15:260 

Niemiréw. See Nemirov (Ukraine) 
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Nierop, Frederik Salomon Van, 15:261 
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Nieto, David, 6:515, 15:261 
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Nietzsche, Friedrich Wilhelm, 15:262 
antisemitism, 7:512 
Brandes, Georg, 4:126 
Richter, Raoul, 17:291 
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Nifoci, Isaac, 15:262 
Niger, Peter. See Nigri, Petrus 





Niger, Petrus. See Nigri, Petrus 
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Niger of Perea, 11:449, 15:263 
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Niggunim (Seter), 18:318 

Niggunim, Hasidic, 8:426—429 
Niggunim Mi-Sinai. See Mi-Sinai 
Niggunim 

Night (Wiesel), 4:630-631, 9:401, 409 
Night and day. See Day and night 





Night and Fog (Renais), 9:440 

Night and Hope (Lustig), 13:270 
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Salavey 
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A Night in May. See Laylah be-Mai 

The Night in Meron (Gidal), 16:128 
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Night of the Broken Glass. See 
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Nikitin, Victor, 15:265 
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Nimoy, Leonard, 15:269 
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Nine (number), 15:335 
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Neunzehn Briefe ueber Judentum 
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Nifiez Coronel, Fernando. See Seneor, 
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Ningpo (China), 15:272 
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Nini, Achinoam, 15:272—273 
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Ninth of Av. See Av, the ninth of 
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Nipur archives, 2:404 
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Nir David (Israel), 15:273, vol. 11: 
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Nirenberg, Harry and Minerva, 15:476 


Nirenberg, Marshall Warren, 13:9, 
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Nirim (Israel), 15:274 
Nir-Rafalkes, Nahum, 15:274 
Nis (Serbia), 15:274-275 
Nisan, 15:275 

ishapur (Persia), 15:275 


Nishmat Adam (Aaron Samuel ben 
Moses Shalom of Kremenets), 1:220 


Nishmat Kol Hai, 15:275-276 
Nisibis (Turkey), 15:276 
Niskier, Arnaldo, 11:470 
Nissan, Avraham, 15:276-—277 


Nisselovich, Eliezer. See Nisselovich, 
Leopold 


Nisselovich, Leopold, 6:45, 15:277, 579 
Nissenbaum, Isaac, 15:277 

Nissenson, Aaron, 15:277-278 
Nissenson, Hugh, 15:278 


Nissi ben Berechiah al-Nahrawani, 
15:278 


Nissi ben Noah, 15:278 

Nissim, Abraham Hayyim, 15:278 
Nissim, Isaac, 15:278-279 

Nissim, Jacob, 11:727 

Nissim, Moshe, 15:279 

Nissim ben Berechiah al-Nahrawani. 


See Nissi ben Berechiah al- 
Nahrawani 
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Nissim ben Hayyim Egozi, 6:222 





Nissim ben Jacob ben Nissim ibn 
Shahin, 6:527, 667, 15:279-280 


Islamic influence on, 10:97—98 


journey of Elijah and Joshua ben 
Levi, 14:539 


Judeo-Arabic literature of, 11:533 
Sefer ha-Maasiyyot, 7:12 
Sherira ben Hanina Gaon, 18:463 


Nissim ben Moses of Marseilles, 
15:280 


Nissim ben Noah. See Nissi ben Noah 
Nissim ben Reuben Gerondi, 15:280- 
281 

Nissim Gaon. See Nissim ben Jacob 
ben Nissim ibn Shahin 
Nissim-Oglu, Ilya Sherbatovich. See 
Anisimov, Ilya Sherbatovich 
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Nitra (Slovakia), 15:281—282 
Nittai of Arbela, 15:282 

Joshua ben Perahyah, 11:454 
Nitzozot ha-neshamot, 7:603 
Nivhar mi-Kesef (Pinto), 16:179 


Nixon, Richard Milhous, 15:282—283, 
18:163 


Bitburg Controversy, 3:728 
Block, Herbert Lawrence, 3:769 
Watergate, 11:468 
Nizer, Louis, 15:283 
Nizhni Novgorod. See Gorki 
Nizozei Or (Plotzki), 16:241 
Nizzahon (Kabak), 11:584 
Nizzanah (Israel), 15:283-284 
Nizzanim (Israel), 15:284 
NJOP. See National Jewish Outreach 
Program 
No (Egypt). See Thebes (Egypt) 
Noa. See Nini, Achinoam 


Noachide, laws of the sons of. See 
Noachide laws 


Noachide laws, 15:284—287 

cruelty to animals, 2:166 

dietary, 6:576 

Palliére, Aimé, 15:602 
Noah (biblical figure), 8:290, 12:444— 
445, 15:287-290 


Canaan, curse of, 4:391 
the Flood, 7:80 
Japeth and, 11:86, 18:453 
Shem and, 18:453 
wine, 6:27 
Noah (purported books of), 12:445, 
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Noah, laws of the sons of. See 
Noachide laws 


Noah, Mordecai Manuel, 9:161, 
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Judah, Samuel Benjamin Helbert, 
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200 


Sarna, Jonathan Daniel on, 18:58 


Noahian, laws of the sons of. See 
Noachide laws 


Noah’s Ark, 2:469 
No’am (Kasher), 11:821, 17:237 
No’am ha-Middot (Amram), 2:104 


No’am Meggadim (Eliezer ben Jacob 
ha-Levi of Tarnogrod), 6:326 


No-Amon (Egypt). See Thebes (Egypt) 
No’am Yerushalmi (Shapira), 18:401 
No’ar Haluzi Lohem (IDF), 10:469 
Nob (Israel), 1:544, 15:291 
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Noda bi-Yehudah (Landau), 12:460 
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Noether, Amalie. See Noether, Emmy 
Noether, Emmy, 15:293 

Noether, Fritz, 15:293 

Noether, Max, 15:293 

Noether family, 15:293-294 
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(Molodowsky) 
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Kenite, 12:76—77 
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Troper), 4:415 
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sacrifices from, 17:647 
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Nordau, Max, 1:526, 9:64, 15:297-299, 
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Norell, Norman, 15:300 
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Norman, Norman K., 1:428 
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Immanuel di 
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Northampton (U.K.), 15:301 
North-Arabic. See Arabic language 
North Carolina (U.S.), 6:62—63, 
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North Dakota (U.S.), 15:304, 304 
Northern Ireland, 10:27 


Northern Kingdom. See Israel, 
Kingdom of 


Northern Negev Highlands (Israel), 
10:113-114 


Northern Rhodesia. See Zambia 
(Africa) 


Northern Territory Times (newspaper), 
18:763 


North Ossetian Autonomous Republic, 
15:463 
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Norton, Joshua Davis, 15:299 


The Norton Anthology of Modern 
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18:95-96 
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Norzi, Raphael ben Gabriel, 15:312 
Norzi family, 15:312-313 

Nosah. See Nusah 

Nossal, Gustav. See Nossal, Sir Gustav 
Nossal, Sir Gustav, 15:313-314 
Nossig, Alfred, 15:314 
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Nostra Aetate, 9:374, 402, 11:380, 
15:695 


Nostradamus, 15:314 
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Music 
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Nata 
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Not for Glory (Rosenberg), 18:200 
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Not in Heaven (Berkovits), 3:439 
Notkin, Nata, 15:315-316 


Notovich, Osip Konstantinovich, 
15:316 


Nottingham (U.K.), 15:316 
Notzot (Be’er), 3:251 

Noua Sulita (Moldova). See 
Novoselitsa 


Nouns, Hebrew. See under Hebrew 
grammar 


Novak, David, 15:316 
Novak, Robert, 15:316—-317 


Novakhovich, Benzion. See 
Vinchevsky, Morris 


Novakhovichi, Benzion. See 
Vinchevsky, Morris 


Novakovsky, Alexander. See Nove, 
Alec 


Novaredok. See Novogrudok 
Nova Scotia, 2:639, 640 

Novatian, 4:720 

Novation. See Assignment of debt 
Nova Trajana Bostra (Israel). See 
Bozrah (Israel) 

Nova Trajana Bostra (Roman 
Palestine), 4:114-115, 115 
Novaya Aleksandriya (Poland). See 
Pulawy (Poland) 

Novaya Ushitsa (Ukraine), 15:317 
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Nove, Alec, 15:317 
Noveck, Simon, 15:318 


A Novel about a Horse Thief 
(Opatoshu). See Roman fun a Ferd 
Ganev 

Novellae. See Hiddushim 

Novellae of Justinian I concerning 
Jews, 9:5, 11:579-580 

Noveln (Shapiro), 18:407 

Novelot Hokhmah (Bacharach), 3:35 


Novels and novelists. See entries under 
national literature terms 


November 1918 (Doeblin), 5:729-730 
November pograms. See Kristallnacht 


Nove Mesto Nad Vahom (Slovakia), 
15:318-319 


Nové Sedlice. See Austerlitz (Czech 
Republic) 
Nove Zamky (Slovakia), 15:319 


Novgorod-Seversk (Ukraine), 15:319- 
320 


Novi Sad (Serbia), 15:320 
Novitch, Miriam, 15:320-321 


Novoaleksandrovsk (Lithuania). See 
Zarasai (Lithuania) 


Novogrudok (Belarus), 15:321-322 
Novogrudok school of Musar, 11:368 
Novomeysky, Moshe, 15:322 


Novomisky, Moses Joseph. See Olgin, 
Moshe J. 


Novo-Nogaisk (Ukraine). See 
Berdyansk (Ukraine) 


Novoselitsa (Moldova), 15:322 


Novosiltsev, Nicolai Nikolayevich, 
15:322 


Novozybkov (Russia), 15:323 
Novy, J., 11:385 

Novy, Jim, 15:323 

Novy Bohumin (Czech Republic), 
15:323 


Novy BydNov-Israelites. See 
Abrahamites 


Novy Bydzov (Czech Republic), 
15:323 


Novy Dvor (Belarus), 15:323-324 
Novy Izrail. See New Israel 

Novy Jicin (Czech Republic), 15:324 
Novy Oleksiniec (Ukraine), 15:324 
Now (Bacall), 3:30 


Nowack, Wilhelm Gustav Hermann, 
15:324 


Nowaczynski, Adolf, 15:324-325 
Nowakowski, David, 4:660, 15:325 
Nowogrédek. See Novogrudok 


Nowy Dwor Mazowiecki (Poland), 
15:325-326 


Nowy Dziennik (periodical), 15:326 
Nowy Sacz (Poland), 15:326 
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Noy, Dov, 1:461, 15:326-327 
Noy, Meir, 15:327 
Nuclear energy, 5:169-170, 6:261—262 
Nuclear physics 
Bethe, Hans Albrecht, 3:529 
Italy, 16:137 
Oppenheimer, J. Robert, 15:450 
Segré, Emilio Gino, 18:251-252 
Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy 
(Kissinger), 12:203 
Nudel Ida, 15:327 


Nudelman, Santiago Israel, 15:327, 
16:349 


Nuernberg (Germany). See Nuremberg 
(Germany) 


Nueva carta esperanzada a un General 
(Aguinis), 1:510 

Nah. See Noah (biblical figure) 

Nuisance law, 15:327-329 

Nulman, Macy, 15:329-330 

Nu‘man ibn abi al-Ridaa‘, 11:536 

Number Our Days (Myerhoff), 14:706 

Numbers, Book of, 15:330—-333 


Numbers, typical and important, 
15:333-337, 513 


See also specific numbers 
Numbers in Hebrew, 8:586—587 
Numbers Rabbah, 15:337-338 
Numenius, son of Antiochus, 15:339 
Numenius of Apamea, 14:531, 15:339 
Numerus clausus, 15:339-343 
Numhauser, Jacobo Schaulson, 16:349 
Numinous, sense of, 15:518 
Numismatics, 13:716, 15:343-344 
Reifenberg, Adolf, 17:203 
Numquam dubitavimus, 4:278 

Nun, 15:344 

Nunberg, Herman, 15:344-345 
Nufies, Isaac Israel. See Alvares, Isaac 
Nufies family. See Nufiez family 
Nunes Vais, Abraham Joseph, 15:345 
Nunes Vais, Isaac Joseph, 15:345 
Nunes-Vais, Italo, 15:345 

Nunes Vais family, 15:345 

Nufiez, Beatrice, 15:345 

Nufiez, Clara, 15:345 

Nufiez, Daniel, 15:346 

Nufiez, Hector, 15:345, 346 

Nufiez, Helen, 15:345 

Nufiez, Henrique, 15:345 


Nufiez, Joseph Israel. See Alvarez, 
Antonio 


Nufiez, Maria, 15:345 
Nufiez, Moses, 15:346 
Nufiez, Pedro, 15:345 
Nufiez, Robert, 15:346 
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Nufiez, Samuel Ribeiro, 15:345-346 
Nufiez, Violante, 15:345 

Nufiez, Zipporah, 15:346 

Nufiez Alvarez, Isabel, 15:345 
Nufiez family, 15:345-346 
Nufiez-Torres, David, 15:345 
Nunez-Vaez family. See Nunes Vais 
family 

Nur Banu, 8:318 

uremberg (Germany), 15:346-348 


Nuremberg laws, 2:693, 9:244—245, 
287-289, 330, 15:348-350 


Nuremberg trials, 4:128, 9:381, 
11:828-829, 12:553, 20:637-638 


Nurock, Mordecai, 12:521, 15:350-351 
Nurock, Mordechai, 12:521 
Nurri, land of, 9:624, 625-626 


The Nursemaid of Rebecca. See 
Meneket Rivkah 


Nursia, Daniel de, 15:312 

Nursia, de, family. See Norzi family 
Nursia, Leone de, 15:312 

Nusah, 15:351 

Nusah ha-Ari (Luria), 13:134 
Nusah Yagur (Sharett), 14:543 
Nusinov, Isaac, 15:351-352 
Nusinov, Yitzhak. See Nusinov, Isaac 
Nussah. See Nusah 

Nussbaum, Arthur, 15:352 
Nussbaum, Felix, 2:507, 15:352 
Nussbaum, Hilary, 15:352 
Nussbaum, Hillel. See Nussbaum, 
Hilary 

Nussbaum, Jakob, 15:353 
Nussbaum, Max, 15:353 
Nussbaum, Perry, 15:353-354 


Nussenbaum, Yitzhak. See Ben- 
Aharon, Yitzhak 


Nussenblath, Tulo, 15:354 
Nuts, 15:354 
uzi (Iraq), 15:355 
archives, 2:404, 6:322 
historic documents, 9:165 


Z 


Z 


Nyilaskeresztes Part-Hungarista 
Mozgalom. See Arrow Cross Party 


Nyiregyhaza (Hungary), 15:355-356 
Nyitra. See Nitra 

Nyons (France), 15:356 
Nyu-yorkish (Shapiro), 18:407 





O 

O (letter), 15:357 

O’ah. See Owls 

O‘ah, 15:550 

Oak, 15:357—358, vol. 16: color insert 
Oakes, John B., 15:376 


Oakland (CA), 15:358 

Oak of Abraham (Hebron), 15:357 
Oaorio family. See Abendana family 
Oates, Joyce Carol, 4:666 

Oath More Judaico, 15:364—365 


The Oath of a Jew. See Der Eid eines 
Judens 


Oaths, 15:358-364 
in Bible, 15:358-360 
curses, relationship to, 15:358, 462 
hired service, 12:412 


more Judaico or juramentum 
Judaeorum, 15:362 


obligations, law of, 15:373 
ordeal and, 15:462 
ordeal of jealousy, 15:462—463 
in post-Talmudic law, 15:362-364 
sanctions for, 15:360, 362 
Shevw’ot, 18:472—473 
in Talmudic law, 15:360—362 
Oaths (tractate). See Shevu’ot (tractate) 
Oaths and gezerta, 7:570-571 
Oats. See Five species 
Obadia, Meyer, 16:346 
Obadiah (King of the Khazars), 15:365 


Obadiah (Norman proselyte), 14:543, 
15:366-367 


Obadiah, Book of, 15:365-366 
Obadiah ben Abraham, 11:537 
Obadiah ben Pethahiah. See Perl, 
Joseph 
Obadiah of Bertinoro, 8:744 
Obadiah Scroll, 15:367 
Obadya, Abraham, 15:367 
Obed (biblical figure), 15:367 
Obedas I (Arabian king), 15:367 
Obedas II (Arabian king), 15:367 
Obed-Edom (biblical figures), 15:368 
Oberehnheim. See Obernai 
Oberhoffaktor. See Court Jews 
Obermann, Julian Joél, 15:368 
Obermayer, Leon J., 2:59 
Obermeyer, Jacob, 11:429, 15:368 
Obermilizfaktor. See Court Jews 
Obernai (France), 15:368 
Obernik, Judah, 15:368 
Obey, André, 15:289 


Objective Criteria of Recovery from 
Neuropsychiatric Disorders (Eissler), 
6:278 


Objectivists, 15:442 
Oblations. See Sacrifice 


Obligations, law of, 5:189-193, 
14:346-347, 15:368-375 


bypass routes, 12:537-540, 15:373 
coercion, 15:374 
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contracts, arising from, 15:369, 
372, 373-374 


creation of obligation, 15:369 
custom, 15:373 

execution of obligations, 15:372 
extinction of obligations, 15:372 


imperfect or unenforceable 
obligations, 15:369-370 


inherited obligations, 15:374 
labor, 12:412—415 

lease and hire, 12:569 
liabilities and fines, 15:369 
Mishnah, 14:321 

mishpat Ivri, 14:334 


obligees, benefits derived by, 
15:372-373 


ones and, 15:430 

oral vs. written, 15:371 

parties to obligations, 15:369, 371 
personal nature of, 15:368, 370 
proprietary aspects of, 15:368, 370 
public acts, 15:373-374 

in state of Israel, 15:372 


third party, recovery via 
encumbered and alienated 
assets in hands of, 15:370-371 


torts, arising from, 15:369, 372 
undertaking, obligation as, 15:372 


Obligatory War (Meir ben Simeon), 
14:439 


Oboda (Negev). See Avedat (Negev) 


Ob6z Zjednoczenia Narodowego 
(OZON). See OZON 


Obrecht Shul (Amsterdam, 
Netherlands), 6:369 


Obrist, Hermann, 1:397 


Obrister der Juedischkeit. See 
Praefectus Judaeorum 


Obscenity. See Profanity 
Observances. See Mitzvah 


Obshestvo Remeslenofo 
zemledelcheskofo Truda. See ORT 


Obsidio Szigetiana (Zriny), 9:603 

Obuda (Hungary), 4:245 

Obuda (Hungary). See Obuda 
(Hungary) 

Ocafia (Spain), 15:375 

The Occident (newspaper), 12:600 

Occult sciences, 11:668 

Nostradamus, 15:314 

Occupational training. See Vocational 
training 

An Occupation of Angels (Tidhar), 
18:206 


Occupations. See specific occupations 
and disciplines 


Occupied territories 
administered territories, 10:239 
administration, 10:231 


Arab population, 10:241-242, 279, 
720-721, 722-725 


attacks on Israelis in, 10:249 
Dayan and, 5:485 


European Economic Community 
and, 6:565, 566, 567-568 


feminist organizations, 6:754 

Gaza Strip, 10:464 

government, 10:247 

Intifada, 10:241-242 

Jewish settlements, 10:253 

Oslo Accords and, 10:246 
population, 10:303-305, 380-383 
UN and refugees in, 10:270-271 
Wye Plantation Agreement, 10:249 


See also Gaza Strip; Green Line 
settlements; West Bank 


Oceanography, 6:450-451 
Ochberg, Isaac, 15:375 
Ochrida (Macedonia), 15:375 


Ochs, Adolph Simon, 1:398, 11:468, 
15:375-376 


Ochs, George Washington, 15:376 

Ochs, Julius, 15:375 

Ochs, Milton B., 15:376 

Ochs, Phil. See Ochs, Philip David 

Ochs, Philip David, 15:376 

Ochs, Siegfried, 15:376 

Ochs-Cakes, George. See Ochs, George 
Washington 

Ochs family, 15:375-376 

O ciclo das dguas (Moacyr), 18:207 


Octavianus, Caius Julius Caesar. See 
Augustus 


October (motion picture), 6:274 
October Revolution (1917), 15:378 


Octobrists (political party), 15:376- 
377 


Odem, 16:476 

Odenathus and Zenobia, 15:377 

Odenathus Septimus, 15:377 

Odenburg (Hungary). See Sopron 
(Hungary) 

Odes of Solomon, 18:765-766 


Odessa (Ukraine), 3:562, 563, 15:377— 
382, 18:261, 262 


Odessa Committee, 15:382 
Odessa Tales (Babel), 3:17, 18 


Odesser, Bezalel. See Shulsinger, 
Bezalel 


Odessus. See Varna 

Odets, Clifford, 15:289, 290, 382-383 
Odo of Cambrai, 15:383 

Odo of Chateauroux, 15:383 
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Odo of Sully, 15:383 

Odors, air pollution, 5:167-168 
Odyssey (Homer), 3:580 

The Odyssey of a Faith (Heller), 8:793 
Oea (Libya). See Tripoli (Libya) 
Oedenberg. See Sopron (Hungary) 
Oels (Poland). See Olesnica 
Oenomaus of Gadara, 15:383 


Oesterley, William Oscar Emil, 
15:383-384 

Oesterreicher, John, 4:712 

Oesterreicher, Tobias Von, 15:384 

Oesterreicher, Vojéch. See Rakous, 
Vojtéch 

Oesterreichische Geschichte bis zum 
Ausgange des 13. Jahrhunderts 
(Buedinger), 4:251 

Oesterreichische-Israelitische Union, 
20:249 


Oesterreichische Nationalbibliothek 
(Austria), 15:384 


Oesterreichisches Central-Organ Fuer 
Glaubensfreiheit, Cultur, Geschichte 
und Literatur der Juden (periodical), 
15:384 


Oettingen (Germany), 15:384-385 


Oeuvre de Secours aux Enfants. See 
OSE 


Oeuvre de Secours aux Enfants (OSE), 
2:62, 9:496 

Ofakim (Israel), 15:385 

Ofek, Avraham, 15:385-386 

Ofek, Uriel, 15:386 

Ofen (Hungary). See Budapest 
(Hungary) 

Ofen community. See Buda 
community 


Ofer, Avraham, 15:386 
Oferet. See Lead 
Offenbach (Germany), 15:386-387 
Frank, Eva, 7:180-181 
Frank, Jacob, 7:189 
Offenbach, Isaac, 15:387 
Offenbach, Jacques, 15:387 


Offenburg (Germany), 3:43, 15:387- 
388 


Offerings 
frankincense, 7:212—213 
incense, 9:754—755 
pascal, 9:108 
See also Cults; Sacrifices 
Office, public. See Public authority 


Office of Special Investigations (OSI), 
15:388 


Official, Joseph, 14:439, 15:388-389 


Official, Nathan ben Joseph, 2:162, 
11:419, 14:439, 15:388-389 


Official Aramaic. See Aramaic, official 
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Offner, Stacy, 15:389 


Of Horrible and Woeful Destruction of 
Sodome and Gomorra (anonymous), 
18:739 


Ofir, Arie, 15:389 
Ofir, Shaike, 15:389-390 
Ofir, Yeshayahu. See Ofir, Shaike 


O'Flaherty, Wendy. See Doniger, 
Wendy 


Ofner, Francis-Amir, 15:390 
Ofner, Julius, 12:547, 15:390 
Ofran (Morocco), 15:390-391 


Og (ruler of Bashan), 6:158, 322, 
14:528, 15:391-392 


See also Eliezer (biblical figure) 
O'Hare, Berta. See Margoulies, Berta 
Ohavei Torah, 6:409 


Oh Canada! Oh Quebec: Requiem for a 
Divided Country (Richler), 17:288 


Ohel, 8:272, 15:392 

Ohel Abraham (Shag), 18:361 
Ohel Moed. See Makuya 
Ohel Mo’ed (Gerondi), 7:549 


Ohel Moshe vi-Yhudit. See Judith 
Lady Montefiore College 


Ohev ben Meir ha-Nasi, 15:392 
Ohev Mishpat (Duran), 2:530-531 


Oh God, What Next? (Montefiore), 
14:459 


Ohio (U.S.), 11:393, 15:392-393, 393 

Ohio State University, 5:69-70 

Ohio Steel Foundry Company 
Building, 11:718 

Oholah, 6:639 

Oholei Shem, 4:139 

Oholei Ya’akov (Castro), 4:518 

Oholiab (tractate), 15:393-394 

Oholibah, 6:639 

Oholot (tractate), 15:394 

Ohrbach, Jerome Kane, 15:394 

Ohrbach, Nathan M., 15:394 

Ohrbach family, 15:394 

Ohrbach’s department store chain, 
15:394 

Ohrenstein, Jifi. See Orten, Jiri 

Ohrenstein, O. See Ornest, Ota 

Ohr Torah Stone, 17:29-30, 345 

Ohud, 11:562—563 


Oif Kiddush Ha-Shem (Bryks), 4:229- 
230 

Oil and petroleum products, 16:19-20 

Oil Imperialism (Fischer), 7:54 

Oil of Life, 15:394 

Oils, 7:117, 15:395-396 

Oingo Boingo (music group), 6:314— 
315 


L’Oiseau n’a plus @ailes (Schwiefert), 
18:196 
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Oistrakh, David Fedorovich, 15:397 

Oistrakh, Igor, 15:397 

Okhlah ve-Okhlah, 13:621, 622-623, 
15:397 


Okhlim (Shabtai), 8:722 


Oklahoma (U.S.), 15:397-398, 398, 
18:178 


Oko, Adolph S., 15:398 
Okresni mésto (Poldéek), 16:285 
Olah, George A., 4:593, 15:399 
Olah Hadashah (Sanguinetti), 18:21 
Olam ha-ba, 15:399-400 
fourth, 6:497—498 
Orthodox Judaism and, 15:497 
See also Beatitude; Hell 
Olam katan. See Microcosm 


Olam Va’ed (Eliezer Fischel ben Isaac 
of Strzyzow), 6:330 


Olan, Levi Arthur, 15:400—401 


Olat Hodesh (Fleckeles, Eleazar ben 
David), 7:71 


Olat Ish (Elyashar), 6:372 

Olat Tamid (Albelda), 1:588 

Olat Yizhak (Lutziner), 13:251-252 

Olat Zibbur (Fleckeles), 7:71 

Olbracht, Ivan, 15:401 

Old and Young (Braudes). See Zekenim 
im Ne‘arim 

Old Arabic. See Arabic language 


Old clothes. See Secondhand goods 
and old clothes, trade in 

The Old Country (Shulman), 16:127 

Oldenburg (Germany), 15:401—402 

Old French. See Judeo-French 
language 

Old Greek (OG) or Hexaplaric 


versions of Bible, 3:597, 598, 601, 
602 


The Old Huntsman (Sassoon), 18:71 

Old Kingdom (Egypt), 6:223 

Old Konstantin (Ukraine). See Staro- 
Konstantinov (Ukraine) 

Old Latin Bible (OL), 3:598, 609 


The Old Man of the Mountains 
(Nicholson), 6:336 


Old Testament, 3:574, 15:190, 191 


The Old Testament, an Introduction 
(Eissfeldt), 6:278 


Oleander, 15:402 

Olei ha-Gardom, 15:402 
Olesnicki, Zbigniew, 15:403 
Olesko (Ukraine), 15:402 
Olesnica (Poland), 15:402—403 
Olevski, Buzi, 15:403 

Olgin, Moshe J., 15:403 
Olgopol (Ukraine), 15:403—404 
Olim, 1:660-661 


Oliphant, Laurence, 15:404 

Olitski, Jules, 15:404—405 

Olitzki, Aryeh Leo, 15:405 

Olitzky, Baruch, 15:405 

Olitzky, Kerry M., 15:405-406 

Olitzky, Leib, 15:405 

Olitzky, Mattes, 15:405 

Olitzky family, 15:405 

Olive, 15:406-407, vol. 16: color insert 
oils made from, 15:395-396 
Tree of Life viewed as, 15:394 

Olivero, Betty, 15:407—408 


Oliver Twist (Dickens), 5:645, 6:278, 
435 


Oliver Y Fullana, Nicolas de, 15:408 
Olivétan, Pierre Rovert, 3:628-629 
Olivetti, Adriano, 15:408 

Olivetti, Camillo, 15:408 

Olivetti family, 15:408 


Oliveyra, Solomon ben David de, 
15:408 


Olkusz (Poland), 15:408—409 
Ollendorff, Franz, 15:409 
Ollendorff, Friedrich, 15:409 
Olmedo (Spain), 15:409-410 
Olmert, Ehud, 13:191, 15:410 
Olmo, Jacob Daniel, 2:136 


Olmo, Jacob Daniel ben Abraham, 
15:410-411 


Olmuetz (Czech Republic). See 
Olomouc 


Olofernes. See Holofernes 
Olomouc (Czech Republic), 15:411 
Olschwanger, Isaac Wolf, 15:411 
Olsen, Tillie, 15:411-412 
Olshan, Isaac, 15:412 
Olshausen, Justus, 13:58, 15:412 
Olson, B.E., 16:631 
Olsvanger, Immanuel, 15:412 
Olszowy-Schlanger, Judith, 11:326 
Olyka (Ukraine), 15:412 
Olympic Games, 1:314-315, 15:413- 
415, 413t-415t, 19:145 
1936, 9:329-330 
athletes, Jewish, 7:638 

Copeland, Lillian, 5:211 

Fields, Jackie, 7:17 
Omaha (NE), 14:451, 15:415-416 
Omaha Blues (Lelyveld), 12:636 
Omanut, 4:624 
Omar (caliph), 3:45, 11:153-154 


Omar, covenant of. See Covenant of 
Omar 


Omar, Mosque of. See Dome of the 
Rock 


Omar, Zahir al-, 10:173, 174 
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Omar ibn al-Khattab, 15:416, 419 

Omen. See Divination 

Omer, 4:359 

Omer (Israel), 15:419 

Omer (offering and time period), 
15:419-422 

Omer, Hillel, 15:422 

Omer ba-Sadeh (Luria), 13:261 

Omnam Ken, 15:422 


Omri (King of Israel), 9:175-176, 
15:422-423 


Omride dynasty, 9:177-179 

Omsk (Russia), 15:423 

O My America! (Kaplan), 11:776 

On (Ancient Egypt). See Heliopolis 
(Ancient Egypt) 

Ona’ah, 5:186, 15:423-426 

Onagers, 15:426 


On Aging ((Améry)). See Ueber das 
Altern (Améry) 


Onan, 3:723, 15:426 
Onanism, 15:426—427 


On Being a Christian Jew 
(Montefiore), 14:459 


On Chestnuts, Peacocks and Tokens 
from Heaven (Sened). See 
Armonium, Tavasim, u-Petakim mi- 
Shamayim (Sened) 

On Contemporary Jewish Existence 
(Rotenstreich), 16:101 


Onderwijzer, Abraham ben Samson 
ha-Kohen, 15:427 


One (number), 15:334 


The One-and-a-Half-Eyed Archer. See 
Polutoraglazy strelets (Livshits) 


On Eastern and Western Foundations 
in the Music of Israel (Smoira- 
Cohn), 18:690 


Oneg Shabbat archives, 2:410 
Oneg Yom Tov (Heilpern), 8:768 


O nekotoryh srednevekovykh 
obvineniyakh protiv Yevreyev 
(Chwolson), 4:724 


Onen. See Aninut 

Ones, 15:427—431 

One thousand (number), 15:336—-337 
Onex Corporation, 18:184 


On Foreign Ground. See Oyf Fremder 
Erd 


Oni. See Rosh Pinnah (Israel) 

Onias, Temple of, 12:649, 15:432-433 

Onias I, 15:431 

Onias II, 15:431 

Onias III, 15:431—432 

Onias IV, 12:649, 15:432 

Onions, 15:433, vol. 16: color insert 

On Jerusalem (Philo, the Elder), 16:58 

Onkelos, 15:433—434 
anthropomorphism, 2:189 


God fearers as ancestors of, 11:293 
Only Yesterday. See Temol Shilshom 
On Meanings in Music (Smoira-Cohn), 
18:690 

Ono (Judea), 15:434, 500 

Onody, Géza, 15:434 

Onolzbach (Germany). See Ansbach 
(Germany) 

Onomasticon (Eusebius), 6:568-569 

Onomastics. See Names 

On Our Young Poetry. See Shiratenu 
ha-Zeirah 

On Ployne’s Ruins (Bursztyn). See Iber 
di Khurves fun Ployne 


On Several Medieval Accusations 
Against the Jews. See O nekotoryh 
srednevekovykh obvineniyakh protiv 
Yevreyev 


On Suicide (Améry). See Hand an sich 
legen. Diskurs ueber den Freitod 
(Améry) 

Ontario (Canada), 15:434—436 

On the Brink of Crisis. See Ad Mashber 


On the Death of Hitler’s Assassin 
(Yarden), 18:206 

On the Dnieper. See Baym Dnieper 

On the Essence of the Soul (Bahya), 
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BAUDISSIN, WOLF WILHELM, GRAF VON 


city was a popular resort with a seashore of 2 mi. (3.2 km.), 
three-quarters of it open for bathing. It also had a municipal 
museum, art galleries, and the Sholem *Asch House. Asch re- 
sided in Bat Yam in his last years. 

The population of Bat Yam was 10,000 at the end of 1953, 
62,000 in 1967, and 133,900 in 2002, making it the 11" largest 
city in Israel. It had a large concentration of recent immigrants 
from the former Soviet Union, Syria, and Ethiopia. The mu- 
nicipal area was 3.1 sq. mi. (8 sq. km.). 

[Simha Moretzky / Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 


°BAUDISSIN, WOLF WILHELM, GRAF VON (1847-1926), 
German Bible critic and historian of religion. Baudissin was 
born in Holstein and taught at the universities of Leipzig, 
1874-1876; Strasbourg, 1876-1881; Marburg, 1881-1900; and 
Berlin, 1900-1921. He belonged to the Wellhausen school of 
thought in regard to the understanding of the Pentateuch as 
a whole, but he departed from its philosophy in his Die Ge- 
schichte des alttestamentlichen Priesterthums (1889) where he 
argued for the priority of p, the pre-Exilic Priestly Source, 
over the p, Deuteronomic, Source. In Kyrios als Gottesname 
im Judentum und seine Stelle in der Religionsgeschichte (4 vols., 
1929), published posthumously, Baudissin championed the 
theory that the substitution of Adonai for YHwH first origi- 
nated among Greek-speaking Jews. His main contributions in 
the area of comparative religion are Studien zur semitischen 
Religionsgeschichte (2 vols., 1876-78); Jahve et Moloch (1874); 
and Adonis und Esmun (1911). These studies deal with the in- 
fluence of the Canaanite cult on the history of Israel. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: ZAWB, 33 (1918) (= Festschrift ... Baudis- 
sin) includes bibliography; O. Eissfeldt, Kleine Schriften, 1 (1962), 


115-42, 234-8. 
[Zev Garber] 


°BAUER, BRUNO (1809-1882), German Protestant theolo- 
gian, philosopher, and historian. He became influenced by the 
philosophy of Hegel while a student in Berlin, and because of 
radical criticism of the New Testament expressed in numer- 
ous works, was dismissed from his post as lecturer at Bonn 
in 1842. Bauer then returned to Berlin where he devoted him- 
self to writing historical works and critical studies of the rise 
of Christianity. He also wrote on contemporary political is- 
sues, defending Prussian conservatism, and strongly opposed 
granting emancipation to the Jews in Germany. In his essay 
Die Judenfrage (“The Jewish Question,” 1843), he stresses, like 
Hegel, the Oriental character of the “Jewish national spirit” 
(Volksgeist) which failed to comprehend the ideals of freedom 
and reason and saw its highest duty in fulfilling unreasonable 
ceremonies. In particular, Bauer attacked the representatives 
of Reform Judaism, who called for a return to a pure or puri- 
fied “Mosaism~’ In his view, “pure Mosaism” was only possible 
in the land of Canaan, and only in a sovereign Jewish state. 
It was therefore impossible in contemporary circumstances. 
Bauer argued that the observance of Jewish laws made faith 
illusory and that Judaism was exclusive and unrealistic. As 
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long as Jews were not ready to forsake their specific char- 
acter, their emancipation was out of the question. The work 
gave rise to sharp controversy in which Abraham *Geiger, 
Gabriel *Riesser, Samuel *Hirsch, and Karl *Marx, among 
others, took part. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Rotenstreich, in: YLBI, 4 (1959); 3-36; Z. 
Rosen, in: Zion, 33 (1968), 59-76; K. Marx, A World Without Jews 


(1959). 
[Reuven Michael] 


BAUER, HANS (1878-1937), scholar of Semitic languages. 
Bauer, who was born in Bavaria, studied theology and Semitic 
languages and in 1922 was appointed professor of Semitic lan- 
guages at the University of Halle. After working on medieval 
Arabic philosophy (especially Al-Ghazali), and other Arabic 
studies, he turned to Hebrew grammar in the context of the 
other Semitic languages, employing the methods developed 
by Indo-Germanic linguists. In his book Die Tempora im Sem- 
itischen (1910), he dealt with the Semitic tenses. He worked 
on the assumption (which others had made before him) that 
the imperfect was in the early stages of the language the only 
defined verbal form (i.e., the all-tempora: Aorist), while the 
perfect was orginally a nominal form (i.e., a type of participle: 
nominal), and thus close in meaning to the present tense. The 
nominal participle has two temporal qualities, according to 
the meaning of each verb: an act done now or continuously; 
or an act, completed in the past, whose results are felt in the 
present. The second quality (perfectum praesens) is likely to 
develop into the praeteritum. In each of the Semitic languages, 
one of these qualities became the primary: in Akkadian, the 
former (Bauer equates the form ikassad with the perfect of 
the other languages); in Aramaic, Arabic, Ethiopic, and even 
Phoenician, the latter. As a result, the semantic field of the 
all-tempora form became limited in its meaning. In Akka- 
dian it is used as the perfect, but in the other languages as the 
present-future. Biblical Hebrew, which Bauer considered a 
mixed language, in this respect stands midway: the conversive 
tenses reflect the Akkadian usage, while the regular tenses are 
comparable to the use in other Semitic languages. His view 
of the mixed nature of Hebrew (“early Canaanite base,” close 
to Akkadian, with a “late layer” which is closer to the other 
Semitic languages) derives from certain cases of phonetic 
inconsistency, such as the vowels after the kof in O77 (kam) as 
opposed to 0177) (makom) which both are in Arabic 4 (qam, 
maqam). This problem is discussed in his book Zur Frage 
der Sprachmischung im Hebraeischen (1924). With Pontus Le- 
ander, he wrote the Historische Grammatik der hebraeischen 
Sprache des Alten Testaments (1922; repr. 1965). They also col- 
laborated in writing the Grammatik des Biblisch-Aramaeischen 
(1927). In 1930 he succeeded in deciphering most of the Uga- 
ritic alphabet embodying the results of his study in Die al- 
phabetischen Keilschrifttexte von Ras Shamra (1936); others 
followed him in completing this work. Bauer also wrote a 
book on the origins of the alphabet, Der Ursprung des Alpha- 


bets (1937). 
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[Hans Jacob Polotsky] 


BAUER, JACOB (Jehiel ben Gershom; 1852-1926), hazzan 
of the Turkish-Israelite Temple in Vienna and adaptor of its 
liturgical music. Bauer was born in Szenice, Hungary, and 
went as a youth to Vienna. During his school days in that city, 
he was a soprano singer with the hazzan Pesah Feinsinger. Af- 
ter regular training of his adult voice, Bauer was employed as 
hazzan at Ottakring, a suburb of Vienna, Szigetvar (Hungary, 
1875), and Graz (1878). In 1880, the governors of the Vienna 
Sephardi congregation decided to adapt the musical part of 
their service “to the needs of modern times.’ They commis- 
sioned Bauer and the choir-director Isidor Loewit to arrange 
their melodies and to organize a temple choir. At first this 
modernized service was, more or less, in the common Ashke- 
nazi style. In the course of time, Bauer and Loewit worked on 
arrangements of the original Turco-Sephardi melodies which 
were published as Schir-Hakawod in 1889. 

Bauer founded and edited the Oesterreichisch-Ungarische 
Kantoren-Zeitung from 1881 to 1898 and was co-founder and 
temporarily chairman of the Oesterreichisch-Ungarischer 
Kantoren- Verband from 1883. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Friedmann, Lebensbilder; E. Zaludkowski, 
Kultur-Treger fun der Yidisher Liturgye... (1930), 196. 
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BAUER, MARION EUGENIE (1882-1955), U.S. composer, 
teacher, and music critic. Bauer was the daughter of French 
Jewish immigrants to the U.S. Part of the “forgotten vanguard” 
of modernism, her work bridged the lush harmonies of French 
impressionism and the dissonant modernism of the late 1920s. 
She studied composition with Henry Holden Huss and Eu- 
gene Heffley and was Nadia Boulanger’s first American pupil. 
Bauer taught composition and theory at New York University 
(1926-51) and the Juilliard School of Music (1940-55). Through 
teaching and mentoring, she maintained numerous ties to a 
younger generation of modernists including Milton *Babbitt 
and Ruth Crawford. 

Bauer wrote reviews and criticism for the Musical Leader 
and Musical Quarterly and published four books on music, 
including the popular appreciation text Twentieth Century 
Music (1933). A fervent advocate of modern music, she helped 
found the American Music Guild, served as secretary for the 
Society for the Publications of American Music, and was on 
the executive boards of the League of Composers, the Ameri- 
can Composers Alliance (aca), and the Society of American 
Women Composers. 

Aside from brief experiments in 12-tone writing in the 
1940s and 1950s, Bauer’s music never completely broke with 
tradition. Her impressive and frequently performed compo- 
sitions include Symphonic Suite (1940), American Youth for 
piano and orchestra (1943), and First Symphony (1950). Her 
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most successful work, Sun Splendor (1947), was premiered by 
the New York Philharmonic under Leopold Stowkowski. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.M. Edwards, “Marion Eugénie Bauer,’ in: 
S. Sadie (ed.), The New Grove Dictionary of Music and Musicians 
(20017); E.M. Hisama. Gendering Musical Modernism: The Music of 
Ruth Crawford, Marion Bauer, and Miriam Gideon (2001). 


[Melissa de Graaf (2"4 ed.)] 


BAUER, OTTO (1881-1938), Austrian socialist leader; first 
foreign minister of the Austrian Republic (1918-19). Bauer, 
the son of a Jewish industrialist, became one of the most im- 
portant Austro-Marxist theoreticians soon after joining the 
socialist movement along with many other young Jewish in- 
tellectuals of his time. In 1907, together with Karl Renner and 
Adolf *Braun, he founded the monthly Der Kampf, which 
became a forum for socialist discussion. In his famous study 
Die Nationalitaetenfrage und die Sozialdemokratie (1907), he 
contended that no socialist could disregard the problem of 
nationalities, and provided an original definition of the na- 
tion: “the totality of men united through a community of fate 
into a community of character.’ Bauer favored the granting 
of cultural autonomy to every national group in the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. He praised the Jewish role in history, but 
argued that the Jews could not be regarded as a nationality, 
especially in Western Europe. He advocated assimilation and 
was sharply criticized by Zionists as a consequence. In No- 
vember 1918, with the collapse of the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire at the end of World War 1, Bauer became foreign minis- 
ter of the new Austrian Republic. He resigned in 1919 when 
his main objectives, a merger with Germany and retention 
by Austria of the German-speaking parts of the Tyrol, failed 
to materialize. When the Dollfuss regime came to power in 
1934, Bauer took a leading part in the uprising of the work- 
ers in Vienna and subsequently took refuge in Czechoslo- 
vakia after its suppression. In May 1938, he fled to Paris and 
died there a few weeks later - on the day the London News 
Chronicle published his appeal to world conscience to save 
the 300,000 Jews of Austria. Bauer was an outstanding figure 
within the Socialist International, where, although an oppo- 
nent of Communism, he represented the Marxist left wing. 
He was a prolific writer on socialist problems, including the 
books Bolschewismus oder Sozialdemokratie? (1920), in which 
he contrasted the economic conditions of Soviet Russia and 
Western Europe, and Kapitalismus und Sozialismus nach dem 
Weltkrieg (1931), which was intended to be his magnum opus. 
After his death, his Die illegale Partei was published in Paris 
by Friedrich *Adler (1939). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: V. Reimann, Zu gross fuer Oesterreich (1958); 
J. Braunthal, Eine Auswahl aus seinem Lebenswerk, mit einem Lebens- 
bild Otto Bauers (1961). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Barkai, “The 
Austrian Social Democrats and the Jews,” in: Wiener Library Bulletin, 
24 (1970); J. Bunzl, “Arbeiterbewegung, Judenfrage’ und Antisemi- 
tismus: am Beispiel des Wiener Bezirks Leopoldstadt,’ in: Bewegung 
und Klasse: Studien zur Osterreichischen Arbeitergeschichte (1979); H. 
Gruber, Red Vienna: Experiment in Working Class Culture 1919-1934 
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Pariente, Judah ben Abraham, 15:642 
Pariente, Samuel, 15:642 
Pariente, Solomon, 15:642 
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Parion. See Parium 
Paris (France), 15:642-647, 19:482 
Paris, Hailu, 15:647 
Paris, Matthew, 3:775 
Parish-Alvars, Eli, 2:27 
Paris Jewish School, 6:5 
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Bigarte, Jacques, and, 3:694 
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Parnas, 15:653-654 
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Parrot, André, 15:664 

Parsci. See Judeo-Persian language 
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Parthian Empire, 6:600-601 
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Russia, 17:548, 549-550 
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Partition plans for Palestine. See 
Palestine partition and partition 
plans 
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Partnership law, 5:154 
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afikoman, 1:434 
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(1991); J. Jacobs, On Socialists and the “Jewish Question” after Marx 
(1992); O. Leichter and O. Bauer, Tragddie oder Triumph (1970); R. 
Loew, Otto Bauer und die Russische Revolution (1980); A. Rabin- 
bach, The Crisis of Austrian Socialism: from Red Vienna to Civil War, 
1927-1934 (1983); P. Riesbeck, Sozialdemokratie und Minderheiten- 
recht: der Beitrag der oesterreichischen Sozialdemokraten Otto Bauer 
und Karl Renner zum internationalen Minderheitenrecht (1996); R.S. 
Wistrich, Socialism and the Jews: The Dilemmas of Assimilation in 
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[Robert Weltsch / Lisa Silverman (2"4 ed.)] 


BAUER, SIMON HARVEY (1911-_), U.S. physical chemist. 
Bauer was born in Kaunas, Lithuania, and immigrated to the 
USS. in 1921. Awarded his Ph.D. degree from the University of 
Chicago (1935), he was a postdoctoral fellow at the California 
Institute of Technology (1935-37), and an instructor at Penn- 
sylvania State University (1937-39) before being invited to 
join the Chemistry Department at Cornell University, where 
he became professor in 1950. Subsequently he was appointed 
adjunct professor at the Institute of Molecular Science in Oka- 
zaki and served as consultant to Los Alamos National Labora- 
tory, Calspan, Arco-Harvey Tech Center, and Lockheed Cal. 
His research studies include structure determinations by elec- 
tron and X-ray diffraction techniques; molecular spectros- 
copy in the rr measurements of rapid chemical conversions 
induced in shock tubes or via laser irradiation; measurements 
of physical, kinetic, and thermochemical properties of boron 
hydrides; and formulation of kinetics of condensation from 


supersaturated vapors. 
[Bracha Rager (24 ed.)] 


BAUER, YEHUDA (1926- ), historian of the Holocaust. 
Bauer was born in Prague, Czechoslovakia (now Czech Re- 
public). He immigrated with his family to Palestine on March 
15, 1939; the day German troops marched into Prague and Ger- 
many took control of Bohemia and Moravia. He later joined 
the Palmah and fought in Israel’s War of Independence. He 
completed his B.A. and M.A. at the University of Cardiff in 
Wales (1946-48; 1949-50) and then became a founding mem- 
ber of Kibbutz Shoval in the Negev, in Israel, in 1952. He com- 
pleted his Ph.D. at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem in 
1960 with a dissertation that focused on the Mandate period 
in Palestine. In 1961, Bauer joined the faculty of the Institute 
of Contemporary Jewry, where he began teaching about the 
Holocaust several years later and until his retirement in 1995. 
Bauer held many additional important positions in academia 
and research, among them: academic chairman of the Institute 
of Contemporary Jewry (1978-95); founding chair of the Vidal 
Sassoon International Center for the Study of Antisemitism at 
the Hebrew University (1982-95); chairman of the Study Circle 
at the Home of the President of Israel on the Jewish People in 
the Diaspora and the State of Israel (1980-95); founding edi- 
tor of the Journal of Holocaust and Genocide Studies (1985-95); 
head of the International Institute for Holocaust Research at 
Yad Vashem (1995-2000); academic advisor at Yad Vashem 
(from 2000). In 1998 he was awarded the Israel Prize for his 
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life’s work in teaching and heightening awareness about the 
Holocaust, and in 2000 he was elected a member of the Israel 
Academy of Sciences. 

Bauer’s vast knowledge, sharp analytical capabilities, 
keen ability to synthesize many sources and much research 
into coherent observations, along with his written and spo- 
ken articulation and his dynamic teaching ability helped him 
reach broad audiences in Israel and around the world. He is 
considered to be one of the major scholars of the Holocaust, 
as well as one of the most important and influential voices to 
raise consciousness of the event and of its ongoing major im- 
pact on the world. 

Bauer’s approach to understanding the Holocaust is 
multifaceted. He believes that the Holocaust was an unprec- 
edented event when it happened, but as an event that was part 
of human history, it is both accessible to human understand- 
ing and is an event that can be repeated once the precedent 
has been set. 

Bauer has advocated and promoted meticulous empiri- 
cal research in all relevant languages, both of official German 
and other documents, and of Jewish documents from the pe- 
riod and later, including oral history. Bauer argues that official 
government documents, and certainly Nazi documents, can- 
not automatically be taken as objective reflections of reality, 
or as being entirely true. He has cited numerous examples of 
German Nazi era documents that were sanitized or carefully 
edited (e.g., the Protocol of the Wannsee Conference, Janu- 
ary 20, 1942) in order to create a particular impression at the 
time. Although oral testimony needs to be read critically and 
cross-referenced, in the same way as other documentation, 
such source material remains for Bauer an integral and nec- 
essary part of Holocaust research. Fundamentally, without a 
thorough examination of the story of the Jews in the Holo- 
caust, our understanding of the event can be only partial. 

Bauer has been influential in introducing a number of 
fundamental concepts to our understanding of the Holocaust, 
such as the distinction between information and knowledge 
of the event around the world as it unfolded. He has also ad- 
vocated against mystification or glorification of the Holocaust 
or of those who played a role in it. He has kept his observa- 
tions on the event grounded in human history, examining the 
participants in the event as human beings. In looking at the 
Jews, he has promoted the examination of their daily lives and 
struggles to get through to another day. He has always sought 
to keep the individual in perspective when discussing the mass 
of details and data. He frequently resorts to individual stories 
in his writing and speaking as a way to personalize the Holo- 
caust and retain the humanity of its victims. 

Bauer has also stood out in his willingness to engage in 
comparative analyses of the Holocaust with other genocides 
(e.g., of the Armenians by the Turks and of the Sinti and Roma 
by the Nazis), highlighting both their commonalities and their 
differences. Although he sees a number of basic common 
characteristics in all these events, the Holocaust remains for 
him a singular event, particularly in its totality and universal- 
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Piatra-Neamt (Romania), 16:142—143 


Piattelli, Phinehas Hai ben Menahem. 
See Anau, Phinehas Hai ben 
Menahem 


Piattoli, Scipione, 16:143 


PICA (Palestine Jewish Colonization 
Association), 2:26, 16:143 


Picard, Edmond, 16:144 
Picard, Jacob, 16:144 
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Picard, Leo Yehuda, 16:144 
Picart, Bernard, 16:144—145 
Picciotto, Elijah, 16:145 
Picciotto, Hai Moses, 16:145 
Picciotto, Hillel, 16:145 
Picciotto, Hillel Hayyim, 16:145 
Picciotto, James, 16:145 
Picciotto, Joseph, 16:145, 346 
Picciotto, Moses ben Ezra, 16:145 
Picciotto, Moses Haim, 16:145 
Picciotto, Raphael, 16:145 
Picciotto family, 16:145, 346 
Picho, Azariah. See Figo, Azariah 
Picho, Joseph, 16:145 

Pick, Alois, 16:145-146 

Pick, Ernst Peter, 16:146 

Pick, Hayyim Hermann, 16:146 


Pick, Isaiah. See Berlin, Isaiah ben 
Judah Loeb 


Pick, Jiti Robert, 16:146 
Pico della Mirandola, Giovanni, 1:279, 
11:671-672, 16:133-134, 146-147 


Picon, Molly, 16:147 

Picquart, Georges, 6:18-19 

Picquigny, Baron of. See Calmer, 
Moses Eliezer Liefmann 

Pidyon ha-ben, 7:46—47 

Pidyon shevuyim. See Captives, 
ransoming of 


A Piece of the Pie: Blacks and White 
Immigrants since 1880 (Liberson), 
18:733 


Piedmont (Italy), 16:147-148 
Piekarz, Mendel, 11:684 


Piera, Solomon da. See Da Piera, 
Solomon ben Meshullam 


Da Piera, Meshullam ben Solomon. 
See De Piera, Meshullam ben 
Solomon 


Pierce, William, 15:79 

Pierleone, Peter. See Anacletus II 

Pierleoni, Baruch, 16:148 

Pierleoni, Leo, 16:148 

Pierleoni, Pietro di Leone, 16:148 

Pierleoni family, 16:148 

Pierre-Bloch, Jean, 16:148 

Pierre de Nostra-Donna, 15:314 

Piésni Salomona (Ujejski), 18:761 

Piestany (Slovakia), 16:148-149 

Piety and the pious, 12:537, 16:83, 
149-150 


Abraham ben Moses ben Maimon, 
1:308 


display of, 2:132 
Eleazar ben Judah of Worms, 
6:304—305 


Hasidei Ashkenaz, 8:389 
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Hasidim, 8:390-391 
Pigeons. See Doves 
Piggul. See Abomination 
Pigit, Samuel ben Shemaria, 16:151 
Pigs, 16:150-151 
Pi-Hahiroth (Egypt), 16:151-152 
Pihas, Yehudah. See Kohn, Leo 
Pijade, MoSa, 15:667, 16:152 
Pike, Lipman Emanuel, 16:152 
Pikkw’ah nefesh, 16:152-153 
Pilate, Pontius. See Pontius Pilate 
Pilch, Judah, 2:47, 9:368, 16:153 
Pilchik, Ely Emanuel, 16:153-154 


Pilderwasser, Joshua. See Weisser, 
Joshua 


Pilev (Poland). See Pulawy (Poland) 
Pilevsky, Meir. See Pail, Meir 
Pilgrimages, 16:154-158 
archaeology, 2:391 
Christian, 16:156—157 


Christian to Jerusalem, 11:220- 
221, 222 


Elkanah, 6:357 

Erez Israel, 10:817—818 

Muslim, 10:90 

pilgrim accounts, 16:157-158 
pilgrim festivals, 16:158-159 
post-Temple period, 16:155-156 


Second Temple period, 16:154— 
155 


Pilgrim festivals, 16:158-159 
mourning during, 18:446 
sacrifices, 17:646—-647 
Second Temple, 19:621 
Shavuot, 18:422—423 
Shir ha-Ma’alot, 18:489 
See also Festivals 

Pilichowski, Leopold, 16:159 


Pillar of cloud and pillar of fire, 
16:161 


The Pillar of Fire. See Ammud ha-Esh 

Pillars, 16:159-161 

Pillory punishment, 9:745 

Pilpul, 1:532, 2:658-659, 12:493, 
16:161-163 

Pilsen (Czech Republic), 16:163 


Pilsudski, Jozef, 4:110, 14:490, 16:163- 
164 


Piltene (Latvia), 5:245 

Pina, Jacob, 16:164 

Pinanski, Abraham, 16:164 

Pincas, Israel, 16:164 

Pinchasoff, Solomon Babajan, 11:557 


Pincherle, Alberto. See Moravia, 
Alberto 


Pincherle, Leone, 16:345 


Pincherle, Marc, 16:164 
Pinchik, Pierre, 16:165 
Pinck, Bernard D., 15:677 


Pincus, Barry Alan. See Manilow, 
Barry 


Pincus, Gregory Goodwin, 16:165 
Pincus, Jules. See Pascin, Jules 
Pincus, Louis Arieh, 16:165 

Pinczow (Poland), 16:165 

Pine, 16:165—166, vol. 16: color insert 
Pineda, Juan de, 16:166 

Pinel, Duarte. See Usque, Abraham 


Pineles, Hirsch Mendel ben Solomon, 
16:166 


Pineles, Samuel, 16:166—-167 


Pineles, Shemuel Yeshayahu. See 
Penueli, Shemuel Yeshayahu 


Pinelo family, 12:554, 13:21 


Pines, Jehiel Michael. See Pines, Yehiel 
Michael 


Pines, Meyer Isser, 16:167 

Pines, Noah, 16:167 

Pines, Shlomo, 16:167 

Pines, Yehiel Michael, 16:167—-168 
Pinheiro, Moses, 16:168-169 

Pinhel, Duarte. See Usque, Abraham 
Pinkas, 2:406, 4:71, 72, 16:169 
Pinkas, David Zvi, 16:169 

Pinkas ha-sheilhut, 18:447 

Pinkel, Benjamin, 16:169 

Pinkerfeld, Anda. See Amir, Anda 
Pinkowitz, Morris. See Halle, Morris 
Pinner, Adolf, 16:169 


Pinner, Ephraim Moses ben Alexander 
Susskind, 16:169 


Pinner, Felix, 16:169-170 

Pinner, Moritz, 16:170 

Pinochet, Augusto, 4:642, 644 

Pins, Jacob, 16:170 

Pinsk (Belarus), 16:170—-172 

Pinsker, J.L., 11:700 

Pinsker, Leon, 9:247, 16:173-174 

Levanda, Lev Osipovich, 12:677 
Odessa Committee, 15:382 

Pinsker, M.L., 12:8 

Pinsker, Simhah, 16:174-175 

Pinski, David, 1:399, 16:175-176, 
19:680 

Pinsky, Robert, 16:176-177 

Pinson, Koppel S., 16:177 

Pinter, Harold, 6:438, 439, 440, 
16:177-178 

Pinto, Aaron Adolf de, 12:552, 16:178 

Pinto, Abraham ben Reuben, 16:178 

Pinto, Abraham de, 16:178 


Pinto, de, family (Netherlands), 
16:178 
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Pinto, Isaac (1720-1791), 16:178 

Pinto, Isaac de (1717-1787), 2:109, 
4:70, 16:179 

Pinto, Josiah ben Joseph, 2:130, 16:179 

Pinto, R. Abraham, 16:178 

Pinto, R. Hayyim, 16:178 

Pinto, R. Jacob, 16:178 

Pinto, Vivian de Sola, 16:179 

Pinto Delgado, Joao, 16:179-180 

Pinto families (Morocco), 16:178 

Pinto family (U.S.), 5:161 

Pioneers 


Calof, Rachel Bella Kahn, 4:375— 
376 


De Cordova, Jacob, 5:529-530 
Hankin, Yehoshua, 8:324 
Levy, Moses Elias, 12:754 
Sapir, Eliyahu, 18:37-38 
Pioneers of Liberty, 18:710 
Pioneer Women, 4:406—407, 16:180 
Piotrkow (Poland), 16:180-181 


“The Pious”. See Louis (Kings of 
France) 


Piove di Sacco (Italy), 16:181 
Pipano, David, 4:270 
Piperno Beer, Sergio, 16:181—-182 
Pipes, Richard Edgar, 16:182 
Piratin, Phil, 16:342 
Pirhei Zafon (Lebensohn), 8:725 
Pirkeh Avot, 6:525 

Jacob ben Korshai, 11:34 


Pirkei de Rabbi Eliezer, 6:323, 7:11, 
16:182-183 


Pirkei Eliyahu (Levita), 12:731 


Pirkei Rabbenu ha-Kadosh. See Aggadat 
Bereshit 


Pirkei Rudorfer (Barash), 3:135 
Pirkheimer, Willibald, 4:70 
Pirkoi ben Baboi, 8:262, 16:183 
Pirogov, Nikolai, 16:183 
Piryatin (Ukraine), 16:183-184 
Pisa (Italy), 16:184 

Pisa, Abram da, 16:185 

Pisa, da, family, 16:184-185 
Pisa, Daniel da, 16:185 

Pisa, Emanuele da, 16:185 
Pisa, Franco, 16:185 

Pisa, Giuseppe da, 16:185 

Pisa, Giusta da, 16:184—185 
Pisa, Isaac da, 16:185 


Pisa, Isaac di Manuele da Rimini da, 
16:184-185 


Pisa, Jehiel Vitale da, 16:185 

Pisa, Luigi della Torre da, 16:185 
Pisa, Luigi Israel da, 16:185 

Pisa, Matassia di Sabato da, 16:184 


Pisa, Moses-Aron, 16:185 

Pisa, Salomon da, 16:185 

Pisa, Samuel da, 7:40—41 

Pisa, Simone Samuel da, 16:185 

Pisa, Ugo da, 16:185 

Pisa, Vitale Jehiel da, 16:184 

Pisa, Vitale Jehiel Nissim da, 16:185 

Piscator Bible, 3:630, 631 

A Pisces. See Ryby 

Pisco, Seraphine Eppstein, 16:185—-186 

Pisetzky, Naomi, 11:463 

Pisgah (ancient Israel), 16:186 

Pi Shenayim (Asher ben Jehiel), 6:352 

Pisk, Paul Amadeus, 16:186 

Piskei ha-Rosh (Asher ben Jehiel), 
2:564, 4:773 

Pissarro, Camille, 16:186—187 

Pissarro, Lucien, 16:187 

Pistachios, 16:187, vol. 16: color insert 

Pister, Hermann, 4:241, 242 

“Pistol Pete.” See Sampras, Pete 

Pistorius, Johannes, 16:187 

Pistrak, Moses M., 6:161 

Pistyan. See Piestany 

Pita, Jan, 1:312 

Pitah, 16:476 

Pitch Dark (Adler), 1:406 

Pithei Teshuvah (Eisenstadt), 6:270 

Pithom (Egypt), 16:187-188 

Pithu et ha-Sha’ar (Molodowsky). See 
Open the Gate (Molodowsky) 

Pitigrilli, 16:188 

Pitron Halomot. See Mefasher Helmin 

Pitshe Odesser. See Abrass, Osias 

Pittsburgh (PA), 16:188-190 

Pittsburgh Pirates, 6:20-21 


Pittsburgh Platform (1885), 6:193, 
258, 14:471, 544, 16:190-191 

Pittsburgh Platform (1999), 6:203 

Pittum ha-Ketoret, 16:191 

Pity. See Charity; Compassion; Mercy 

Pius IV, 16:375 

Pius V, 4:48-49, 16:375 

Pius VI, 16:376 

Pius VII, 16:376 

Pius VIL, 16:376 

Pius IX, 14:513, 16:376-377 

Pius X, 16:191, 377 

Pius XI, 11:384, 16:191-192, 376, 377 

Pius XII, 9:371—372, 11:379, 384, 
15:695, 16:192, 377 


Holocaust, response to, 9:371-372, 
402, 17:415-416 


Pius XII and the Third Reich 
(Friedlaender), 9:417 
Piyyut, 9:212, 14:650-653, 651, 652, 
653, 16:192-209 
Adonim ben Nisan ha-Levi, 1:413 
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collections, 16:195 
Day of Atonement, 5:489 
for Day of Atonement, 5:489 


Eleazar ben Halfon ha-Kohen, 
6:301 


Eleazar ben Jacob ha-Bavli, 6:302 


Eleazar ben Judah of Worms, 
6:304 


Eleazar Kallir, 11:743-744 

Elijah ben Shemaiah, 6:340 

England, 13:783 

history of, 16:192-193 

Jacob ben Hayyim Joseph 
Elyashar, 6:371 

Jerusalem in, 11:214—215 

of Judah Halevi, 11:495 

Judeo-Persian, 11:554 

Kallir, Eleazar, 11:743-744 

Kara, Joseph, 11:783-784 

kerovot, 18:598 

language of, 8:651-653 

liturgy, 13:132 

Menahem ben Jacob, 14:21-22 

Moses, 14:543 

North African music, 1:438, 439 

Omnam Ken, 15:422 

paytanim, poets, 16:196f-202t 

Phinehas ben Jacob ha-Kohen, 
16:116 

pizmon and, 16:210 

Provengal, 10:43 

rhyme and meter, 16:193-194 

Saadiah Gaon, 17:613 

for Shavuot, 13:784 

Simeon bar Isaac, 18:592—593 

Solomon ben Judah, 18:770-771 


Solomon ben Judah ha-Bavli, 
18:771 


Solomon Suliman ben Amar, 
18:773 


transmission of, 13:627-628 
types of, 16:193-194 
Yannai, 21:280—282 
Yose ben Yose, 21:398 
yozerot, 21:406—407 
See also Hebrew prosody; Poetry 
Pizarnik, Alejandra, 16:209-210 
Pizei Bagrut (Bartov), 3:181 
Pizmon, 16:210 
Pizzighettone, David, 4:52 
Place. See Space and Place 
La Place de L’Etoile (Modiano), 14:410 
Places of Remembrance, 9:431 
Plachy, Sylvia, 16:210 
Placzek, Abraham, 16:210 
Placzek, Baruch Jacob, 16:210 
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Plague of locusts, 13:154 


Plagues of Egypt, 6:614, 16:210-214, 
211t 


Aaron and, 1:208, 209 

of firstborn, 16:29 

louse, 13:226-227 

Moses, 14:524, 527 
“Plagues of Egypt” (poem), 14:540 
Plain, Belva, 16:214 


Plaisir de la Musique (Roland- 
Manuel). See Roland-Manuel 


Plamenac, Dragan, 16:214 
Plamondon, Joseph Edward, 4:397 
Plane hijackings, 6:447—448 

Planet of the Jews (Gaubart), 18:200 


Plane trees, 16:215, vol. 16: color 
insert 


A Planned Economy or Free Enterprise: 
The Lessons of History (Lipson), 
13:76 


Planning and construction, 16:215- 
219 


laws of 
biblical, 16:215-216 
Israel, 16:218—219 
Jerusalem, 16:217-218 
talmudic, 16:216-218 
synagogues, 16:216 
Plantavit de la Pause, Jean, 16:219 


Plantavitius. See Plantavit de la Pause, 
Jean 


Plantin, Christophe, 6:67, 12:601, 
16:219 


Plants, Biblical and Mishnaic, 6:77, 
16:219-225, 220, 220t-225t 


acorns, vol. 16: color insert 
almonds, vol. 16: color insert 
almond tree, vol. 16: color insert 
anise, vol. 16: color insert 


apple blossoms, vol. 16: color 
insert 


balm, vol. 16: color insert 
barley, vol. 16: color insert 
briar, vol. 16: color insert 


broad bean blossoms, vol. 16: 
color insert 


carob pods, vol. 16: color insert 
cattails, vol. 16: color insert 
cedar, vol. 16: color insert 
citron, vol. 16: color insert 
coriander, vol. 16: color insert 
cumin, vol. 16: color insert 


dates and date palms, vol. 16: 
color insert 


flax, vol. 16: color insert 
garlic, vol. 16: color insert 
gourds, vol. 16: color insert 
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hemlock (gall), vol. 16: color 
insert 


leeks, vol. 16: color insert 

lentils, vol. 16: color insert 

lilies, vol. 16: color insert 

mallow, vol. 16: color insert 
mandrakes, vol. 16: color insert 
millet (grain), vol. 16: color insert 


millet (sorghum), vol. 16: color 
insert 


mint, vol. 16: color insert 
mulberrries, vol. 16: color insert 
mustard, vol. 16: color insert 
myrrh, vol. 16: color insert 
nettles, vol. 16: color insert 
oak tree, vol. 16: color insert 
olive tree, vol. 16: color insert 
onions, vol. 16: color insert 
pine tree, vol. 16: color insert 
pistachios, vol. 16: color insert 
plane tree, vol. 16: color insert 
reeds, vol. 16: color insert 
rue, vol. 16: color insert 
saffron, vol. 16: color insert 
tamarisk, vol. 16: color insert 
thistles, vol. 16: color insert 
thorns, vol. 16: color insert 
weeds, vol. 16: color insert 
white poplars, vol. 16: color insert 
willow, vol. 16: color insert 
See also Botany 


The Plants and Animals of the Mishnah 
(Feliks), 14:331 


Plaques, House of Ivory, 2:493 
Plasencia (Spain), 16:225 
Plaskow, Judith, 16:111 

Plaszow, 16:225—226 

Platanus orientalis. See Plane trees 
Platek, Felka, 15:352 


Plates for Passover and Seder use, 
15:682 


Platkes, Elijah. See Rivlin, Elijah 
Plato and Platonism, 16:226—227 


Arabanel, Isaac ben Judah, 1:279, 
280 


Cartesian method applied to 
works of, 15:191 


Crescas critique, 5:287 
dualism, 6:29 


interpretations, Philo Judaeus, 
16:62 


Islamic interpretation, 6:710 
Plato of Tivoli, 1:293 
Platt, Polly, 4:34 
Plaut, Hezekiah Feivel, 16:227 
Plaut, Hugo Carl, 16:227-228 


Plaut, W. Gunther, 3:625, 16:228, 
17:174 


Plavnik, Samuil Yefimovich. See 
Byadulya-Yasakar, Zmitrok 


Plays and playwrights 
Aloni, Nissim, 8:723 
Alterman, Nathan, 8:720 


Austria, Hofmannsthal, Hugo von, 
9:313 


Avi-Shaul, Mordekhai, 8:719 
Baazov, Herzl, 3:14 

Bacri, Jean-Pierres, 3:41 

Baranga, Aurel, 3:133 

Barrios, Daniel Levi De, 3:176—-177 
Bar-Yosef, Y., 8:720 

Beer, Michael, 3:253 


Behrman, Samuel Nathaniel, 
3:264-265 


Bernard, Tristan, 3:468 
Bernstein, Henri-Leon, 3:479 
Bible’s impact on, 3:669 
Bruckner, Ferdinand, 4:220 
Busch, Charles, 4:303 
Chayefsky, Paddy, 4:584-585 
Chilton, Nola, 8:721 
Chocron, Isaac, 4:657 
Chodorov, Edward, 4:657—658 
Chodorov, Jerome, 4:658 
Claudel, Paul, 4:751 
Eichelbaum, Samuel, 6:245 
Evron, Gilad, 8:722 


Franken, Rose Dorothy Lewin, 
7:201-202 


Germany 
Hirschfeld, Georg, 9:137 
Hochhuth, Rolf, 9:299 
Hochwaelder, Fritz, 9:301 
Goldberg, Leah, 8:721 
Gurevitch, Michael, 8:722 
Hall, Owen, 8:277 
Hart, Moss, 8:372 
Hay, Gyulah, 8:474 
Hecht, Ben, 8:750 
Heijermans, Herman, 8:764—765 


Hellman, Lillian Florence, 8:800-— 
801 


Hertz, Henrik, 9:48 
Horovizt, Israel, 9:528 
Horowitz, Danny, 8:722 
Hugo, Karoly, 9:579 
Hungary, 11:808 

Israel (state), 10:687 
Jephthah in, 11:123 
Jerusalem in, 11:216—217 
Kalisch, David, 11:736 
Kanin, Garson, 11:763 
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Karinthy, Ferenc, 11:808 
Kotler, Oded, 8:721 

Landau, Judah Loeb, 12:463 
Langer, Frantisek, 12:479-480 
Lapid, Shulamit, 8:723 
Laurents, Arthur, 12:527—528 
Lawson, John Howard, 12:547 
Lerner, Moti, 8:722—723 

Levi, Paolo, 12:691 

Levin, Hanoch, 8:721, 722, 723 
Levy, Benn Wolfe, 12:747-748 
Lewis, Leopold Davis, 12:765 
Matmor, Yoram, 8:720 
Megged, Aharon, 8:720—721, 722 
Miller, Arthur, 14:251—-252 
Mosinsohn, Y., 8:720 

Mundy, Yosef, 8:721 

Pinski, David, 16:175 

Pinter, Harold, 16:177—178 
Purim-shpil, 16:745 
Rabinovich, José, 17:37 

Raboy, Isaac, 17:44 

Racine, Jean, 17:50-51 

Ragen, Naomi, 17:64—65 
Raphael, John, 17:95 
Raphaelson, Samson, 17:96 
Refisch, Hans Jose, 17:191 
Rice, Elmer Leopold, 17:284—285 
Robert, Ludwig, 17:354 
Roessler, Carl, 173367 
Rosenvof, Mauricio, 17:444 
Rovinsky, Samuel, 17:501 
R6zewicz, Tadeusz, 17:503—504 
Rozenmacher, German, 17:503 
Rubens, Paul Alfred, 17:510 


Rubenstein, Harold Frederick, 
17:516-517 


Saul, portrayals of, 18:81, 82 
Schisgal, Murray, 18:138 
Schnitzler, Arthur, 18:152 
Shabtai, Yaakov, 8:722 


Silva, Antonio Jose Da, 18:582— 
583 


Simon, Neil, 18:614 
Singer, Israel Joshua, 18:637 


Sobol, Yehoshua, 8:721, 722, 
18:703 


Sommo, Judah Leone ben Isaac, 
19:8 

Song of Songs, 19:20 

Yerushalmi, Rina, 8:722 


See also names of specific plays; 
Theater 


Pleas, 16:228-231 

Pleasure. See Joy 

Pledges, 16:231-236 
antichresis, 2:193 


debt related, 16:231—234 
mortgaged property, 16:234-236 
Plehve, Vyacheslav Konstantinovich 
von, 9:64, 65, 16:236—237 
Plessner, Martin, 16:237 
Pletten, 16:237 
Pleven (Bulgaria), 16:237 
PLF. See Palestine Liberation Front 


Pliny the Elder, 6:510-511, 16:237- 
238, 18:753 


Pliny the Younger, 3:729 
Plisetskaya, Maya, 16:238 


PLO. See Palestine Liberation 
Organization 


PLO (Palestine Liberation 
Organization). See Palestine 
Liberation Organization (PLO) 


Plock (Poland), 16:238-239 
Ploesti (Romania), 16:239-240 
Plonsk (Poland), 16:240—241 


The Plot: The Secret Story of the 
Protocols of the Elders of Zion 
(Eisner), 6:278 


The Plot against America (Roth), 9:413 
Plotinus, 6:373 
form and matter, 7:130 
platonism, 16:226—227 
Plotnicka, Frumka, 16:241 
Plotsk (Poland). See Plock (Poland) 
Plotzki, Meir Dan of Ostrova, 16:241 
Plough, Abe, 14:20 
Plovdiv (Bulgaria), 16:241-242 
Plowing, Erez Israel, 1:483—484 
Plummer, Beatrice, 16:343 
Plums, 16:242 
Plunge (Lithuania), 16:242 
Plungian, Mordecai, 16:242 


Plungiansky, Mordecai. See Plungian, 
Mordecai 


Plungyany (Lithuania). See Plunge 
(Lithuania) 
Pluralism, 5:118-120, 17:314-316 
educational, 8:553 
halakhic, 17:330-332 
Plutarch, 4:331-332, 16:242-243 


Plutocracy and Politics in New York 
City (Almond), 1:683 


Plymouth (England), 16:243 
Plyushchevka. See Yefingar (Ukraine) 
Plywood Minnesota (company), 4:95 


Plzen (Czech Republic). See Pilsen 
(Czech Republic) 


Plzen (Czech Republic). See Pilsen 
(Czech Republic) 


Pnueli, Amir, 16:243 


Po’alei Agudat Israel, 1:507—508, 
11:711, 14:303, 16:243-244 
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Po’alei Tzion Party (Argentina), 2:435 
Po’alei Zion, 4:320, 6:188-189, 712— 
713, 9:286-287, 11:87, 16:244-249, 
18:717 
Austria, 11:780—781, 13:153 
Austro-Hungaria, 16:245 
Borochov, Ber, 4:88—90 
Buxbaum, Nathan, 4:320 
Canada, 4:406 
Fineman, Hayyim, 7:26 
Jewish Legion and, 11:305 


Jewish Social Democratic Party 
and, 11:313, 314 


Palestine (Ottoman), 16:246 
pogram self-defense, 18:262 
post-WW I, 16:247—249 

Russia, 16:244—-245 

Schussheim, Aaron Leib, 18:176 
Sejmists and, 11:314, 315 
Shazar, Shneur Zalman, 18:425 
socialism, 18:711 

split of (1920), 18:720 

U.S., 12:419, 16:245-246 
World Socialist Union, 16:246—-248 
See also Labor Zionist Alliance 


Po’alei Zion Oyf der Shvel (periodical), 
18:425 


Pobedonostsev, Konstantin Petrovich, 
15:250, 16:249 


Pobezovice na Sumave (Czech 
Republic), 16:249 


Pochep (Russia), 16:250 
Pocket Books, Inc., 18:177 


Pococke, Edward, 2:20, 15:554, 16:250, 
250 


Pococke, Richard, 16:250 

Pococke, Thomas, 16:250 

Podagra (Lucian of Samosata), 13:249 
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ity - attempting to murder all Jews everywhere — and in the 
central role played by race theory. It is fundamental in Bauer’s 
understanding of the Holocaust that the Nazis saw in the Jews 
both a threat of cosmic proportions to human existence and 
the embodiment of the enlightened Western values that the 
Nazis despised. The Nazi attack on the Jews was an attack on 
the very foundations of Western civilization. 

Bauer has published numerous books and articles. His 
research topics have included American Jewish responses to 
the Holocaust; the responses of the victims; the decision-mak- 
ing process in Nazi Germany; the events in Hungary, Roma- 
nia, and Slovakia; Jewish attempts to rescue Jews via negotia- 
tions with the Nazis; events and Jewish life in the small and 
medium-sized towns of Eastern Europe, and more. A number 
of his articles have become basic introductory reading for stu- 
dents regarding a number of central subjects in the Holocaust 
(e.g., Jewish responses, rescue, Jewish leadership). Among 
his major books are Flight and Rescue: Brichah (1970), on the 
clandestine movement by survivors to Palestine; My Brother’ 
Keeper (1974), on the Joint Distribution Committee through 
the 1930s; The Holocaust in Historical Perspective (1978), lec- 
tures delivered at the University of Washington; American 
Jewry and the Holocaust (1981); A History of the Holocaust 
(1982), a textbook (20017); Jewish Reactions to the Holocaust 
(1989); Jews for Sale?: Nazi-Jewish Negotiations, 1933-1945 
(1994); and Rethinking the Holocaust (2001), which is a collec- 
tion and reworking of some of his major essays on the Holo- 
caust and Holocaust historiography over the past decades. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: “Yehuda Bauer, Historian of the Holocaust,” 
in Dimensions: A Journal of Holocaust Studies, vol. 18, no. 1 (2004, on- 
line); biography of Yehuda Bauer in Israel Prize (1998), 4-11. 

[David Silberklang (2"4 ed.)] 


BAUM, HERBERT (1912-1942), German Communist and 
anti-Nazi fighter. Baum was a member of the German com- 
munist youth movement from 1932 and led a clandestine Jew- 
ish communist cell in Berlin from 1936. In 1937 he and his wife 
Marianne organized a political circle with communist leanings 
frequented by young Jews (both party members and others), 
including some Zionists. According to communist sources, 
this group continued its activities even after the outbreak of 
World War 11 by mimeographing leaflets and illegal newspa- 
pers and establishing contacts with French and Belgian forced 
laborers in Germany, mainly in the Siemens plant in Berlin 
where Baum worked. On May 18, 1942, Baum and a number 
of his comrades set fire to the Nazi propaganda exhibit Das 
Sowjetparadies (“The Soviet Paradise”). Shortly afterward 
Baum and members of his group were arrested. He died in 
jail, probably by his own hand, while his comrades were tried 
and sentenced to death or deported to death camps. At the 
request of the group’s sole survivor, Charlotte Holzer, Baum 
and his comrades were buried in the Jewish cemetery at Weis- 
sensee, East Berlin. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Maoz, Yalkut Moreshet, 3 (1944), 79-88; 
M. Pikarski, Sie Bleiben unvergessen (1968); L. Steinberg, La revolte 
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des justes — les juifs contre Hitler (1970), 51-77; B. Mark, in: Bleter 
far Geshikhte, 14 (1961), 27-64 (Eng. summary in Y. Suhl (ed.), They 
Fought Back (1967), 55-68). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Brothers, in: 
W. Loehken and W. Vathke (eds.), Juden im Widerstand (1993), 83-933 
M. Kreutzer, in: ibid., 95-158. 


[Lucien Steinberg] 


BAUM, MENAHEM MENDEL BEN AARON OF KAME- 
NETZ (18002-1873), prominent member of the Ashkenazi 
community of Safed and Jerusalem, author of a travel book 
in Hebrew and Yiddish, and one of the first modern hoteliers 
in Erez Israel. Baum was born in Kamenetz-Litovsk (Lithu- 
ania), but immigrated to Erez Israel in 1833, settling in Safed, 
where he witnessed the anti-Jewish riots by the peasants who 
rebelled against Ibrahim Pasha (1834). He remained in Erez 
Israel for a short period, visiting Tiberias, Jerusalem, and 
Hebron. He then traveled abroad both for personal economic 
considerations and also on a mission to collect funds for the 
community of Perushim (disciples of Elijah of Vilna) in Safed 
and Jerusalem. In 1842-43 he returned to Jerusalem and was 
active on behalf of the Grodno community (kolel). During 
this period he established a guesthouse, which evolved into 
the group of Kaminitz hotels of Jerusalem, Jaffa, and Hebron 
in the second half of the 19" century, and which reached their 
heyday in the lifetime of his son Eliezer Lipa Kaminitz. Run 
by members of the family, they supplied hostelry services on 
a European standard. 

His travel book Korot ha-Ittim li-Yshurun be-Erez Yis- 
rael (Hebrew, 1839; Yiddish translation, 1841) was intended 
to serve both as a guide for East European immigrants and 
as a chronicle of the peasant revolt of 1834, so as to arouse 
concern about the fate of the Ashkenazi community of Safed 
and to encourage financial contributions. The historical sec- 
tion is essentially a description of the events of 1834, and is 
an authentic historical document, as the author himself wit- 
nessed many of the events described. The other two sections 
of the book briefly depict the process of immigration, as ex- 
perienced by the author, and give a detailed guide to the pro- 
fessional, economic, and cultural conditions of the country. 
These sections are of great value for the study of the lifestyle 
of the period. The style of the Hebrew edition is simple and 
straightforward. The language of the Yiddish version is more 
popular and the trend of prayer and lamentation in it is more 
prominent. Korot ha-Ittim was reprinted in Hebrew by Meir 
Anshin (1931) and with an introduction and notes by G. Kres- 
sel, Jerusalem (1946). A new edition of the first printings in 
both languages with an introduction and indexes was issued 
in Jerusalem, 1975. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frumkin-Rivlin, Toledot hakhmei Yerusha- 
layim, 111 269; P. Grajewski, Zikkaron la-hovevim ha-Rishonim 19; J. 
Trivaks and A. Steinmann, Sefer Meah Shanah (1938), 164-76; A. Yaari, 
Massaot Erez Yisrael (1946), 532-45, 777; D. Tidhar, Enziklopediya le- 
Haluzei ha-Yishuv u-Vonav, 11, 560-61, I11, 1200-01, XVIII, 5391-92, 
5452-53. 
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blemishes, 3:749-750 
chief priests, Jehoida, 11:107—108 
commandments concerning, 5:81¢ 
descent, 6:694, 10:84 
Diez Macho, Alejandro, 5:659 
divisions, 11:109, 15:738-740 
dynasties, 16:515 
education, 6:168 
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Priests and priesthood, continued 
Eli, 6:317 
functions of 
cultic, 16:517-518 
judging and instructing, 
16:519-521 
mantic, 16:518-519 
purification, 12:651, 16:519 
halakhic role, 16:524—525 
hallah, 8:277 
Hanamel, 8:314 
history of 
Hellenistic era to Second 
Temple, 16:523-524 


Patriarchal period to 
Babylonian return, 16:521- 
523 


holiness and purity of, 16:520-521 
Holiness Code, 9:319, 320 
investiture, 6:617 

levels of, 16:516—-517 

medicine and, 13:720 
Melchizedek, 14:11 


mishmarot and ma’amadot, 
14:317-319 


modern times, 16:525—526 
Moses, 14:529 
Phinehas, 16:114—115 
power of, 15:743, 744 
Psalms, Book of, 16:670-—671 
right to, 16:513-516 
sacrifical system, 21:231 
Second Temple, 19:616-617 
vestments, 16:511-513 
Wicked Priest, 21:38-39 
Zadok, 21:439-441 
See also High priests; Nazirite 
Prigogine, Ilya, 4:593, 16:526 
Prijs, Joseph, 16:526-527 
Priluker, Jacob, 15:138 
Priluki (Ukraine), 16:527 


Prime Linee di Storia della Tradizione 
Maccabaica (Momigliano), 14:431 


Primera Sociedad Agricola Israelita, 
2:429 


Primitive Religion (Lowie), 13:236 
Primitive Society (Lowie), 13:236 


Primo, Samuel, 6:148, 16:527—528, 
18:348 


Primogeniture, 7:47, 19:285 
Jacob and Esau, 11:18, 21 
Manasseh and Ephraim, 11:20 
Primordial Man. See Adam Kadmon 


Primrose, Albert. See Primrose, Harry 
Mayer Archibald 


Primrose, Hannah Rothschild, 17:491 
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Primrose, Harry Mayer Archibald, 
17:491 


Prince, Harold, 16:528 


The Prince and the Hermit (fable). See 
Ben ha-Melekh Ve-ha-Nazir 


Prince des Juif. See Praefectus 
Judaeorum 


Prince of Egypt (motion picture), 8:485 
Princeton University, 1:396 

Principiile umanitariste (Relgis), 17:214 
Principles of faith, 2:529-532 


Principles of Grammar. See Kelalei ha- 
Dikduk 


Principles of Neural Science (Kandel), 
11:759-760 


Principles of Psychology (Kantor), 
11:770 


Pringle, Mia, 16:528 
Pringsheim, Hans, 16:528 
Pringsheim, Nathanael, 13:7 
Prinicipi di scienza economica (Bachi), 
3:38 

Prin lentile negre (Aderca), 1:390-391 
Prins, Liepman Philip, 16:528-529 
Printcipen un Oyfgaben, 8:757 
Printer’s marks, 16:529 

Prostitz, Isaac ben Aaron, 16:629 
Printing, 16:541 

Aldo Manuzio, 1:606 

Alexander family, 1:621 

Alkan, Alphonse, 1:664 


Alnakar, Abraham ben Joseph, 
1:685—686 


Altaras family, 2:16-17 

Altona, 2:24 

Amsterdam, 2:108, 109, 122 
Anhalt, 2:163 

Appiryon Shlomo catalogue, 2:108 
art, 2:497-498 


ArtScroll/Mesorah series, 21:644— 
645 


Bak family, 3:70-71 
Bekache, Shalom, 3:273 
Belforte, Solomon, 3:280 
Blumenthal, Joseph, 4:12 
Bomberg, Daniel, 4:52 
Bragadini family, 4:117 
colophon, 5:67 


Conat, Abraham ben Solomon, 
5:133 


Concio, Joseph ben Gerson, 5:133 
copyright, 8:450-451, 453 
Cracow, 5:262, 6:629 

Cremona, 5:283-—284 

decorative borders, 4:75 

Dubno, 6:34 

Dutch, 4:520 


European cultural hegemony, 
6:556 


Ferrara, 6:763—764 

Fez, Morocco, 7:8 

Fishels, Roizl of Cracow, 7:61—62 
Germany, 4:305 


Gunzenhauser, Joseph ben Jacob, 
8:138 


hakdamah, 8:242—243 

Halicz family, 8:274 

haskamah, 8:444—445 

Hebrew alphabet, 5:478 

Hebrew Bible, 3:586—588 

Hebrew grammars, 15:718 

Hebrew literature, 1:300, 301, 
6:708, 7:16, 11:7, 64, 13:783 

illustrated books, 4:75—76 


illustrations of Jerusalem, 11:226- 
227 


India, 10:24 
Istanbul, 10:784—785 
Italy, 16:532—533 


Adelkind, Israel Cornelius, 
1:386 


incunabula, 9:760-761 
Leghorn, 12:609 
in Jerusalem, 11:169 
Karaites and Karitism, 11:800 
Landau, Moses, 12:465 
Lasansky, Mauricio, 12:494 
Le Bé, Guillaume, 12:589 
Leipzig, 12:628 
Levy, Louis Edward, 12:752 
Lévy family, 12:746 
Lichtenstein, Roy, 12:799 


in Nowy Dwor Mazowiecki, 
15:325 


in Nuremberg, 15:347 

in Offenbach, 15:386 

in Olesnica, 15:402 

otiyyot Amsterdam, 2:108 

in Ozery, 15:557 

in Padua, 15:568 

Parenzo family, 15:641 

in Paris, 15:645 

Pins, Jacob, 16:170 

Poland, Dyhernfurth, 6:77—78 
Polonnoye, 16:360 

Portugal, incunabula, 9:761-762 
Prague, 16:455, 533 

prayer books, 16:463 
printer’s marks, 16:529 


printmakers, Moreh, Mordecai, 
14:483-484 


in Romania, 11:92 
Romania, Seini, 18:254 
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Rome, 17:415 
Sefer Yeziran, 2:121 
Shahor family, 18:366 
sidurim, 2:108 
Slavuta, 18:672-673 
Spain, 2:633 
incunabula, 9:761—762 
Syria, Aleppo, 1:615-616 
Talmud, 6:718, 16:629 
in USS., 6:746 
title pages, engraved, 4:75 
Turkey, 10:828 
Constantinople, 9:762 
incunabula, 9:762 
typographers, 20:212—213 
typography, 20:213-218 
USS., 11:16 
Venice, 16:532—533 
Verona, 20:513 
Vienna, 20:523 
Vilna, 20:530-531 
Warsaw, 20:670 
Zhitomir, 21:524—-525 
Zholkva, 21:526 
Zurich, 21:690 
See also Hebrew printing; 
Publishing; specific printers 
Printing, Hebrew. See Hebrew printing 


Prinz, Joachim, 3:736, 16:540—541, 
20:352 


Prinz, Zalman ben Moses, 2:38 


Das Prinzip des Mosaismus (Einhorn), 
6:258 


Das Prinzip Hoffnung (Bloch), 3:760 
Prior, Matthew, 18:761 


The Prioress’ Tale (Chaucer), 3:775— 
776, 4:584 


Prior of Crato. See Antonio 


Pripad profesora Kérnera (Hostovsky), 
9:568 


The Pripet Marshes (Feldman), 9:407 

Prisco, Moses, 15:536 

Priscus, 4:615, 15:642, 16:541 
disputations and polemics, 5:690 


Prisoner-of-war camps. See Camps, 
concentration and extermination 


Prison reform, 4:550, 5:303 
Prisons 
Israel, 5:303 
treatment of prisoners, 9:745 
See also Jails 
Pritzker, Jay, 16:541 
Pritzker, Nicholas, 16:541 
Pritzker family, 16:541-542 
Privacy rights, 17:17:323-328 
Jewish law, 6:583—584 


Private International Law, 5:151—157 
The Prizefighter and the Lady, 3:53 


Probleme der Bevoelkerungs-Bewegung 
bei den Juden (Lestschinsky), 12:666 


Probleme des modernen Judentums 
(Klatzkin), 12:213 


The Problem from Hell: America in the 
Age of Genocide (Parker), 9:390-391 


Problems of Human Pleasure and 
Behavior (Balint), 3:91 


Problems of the Hebrew Verbal System 
(Driver), 6:22 

Probst, Menahem Mendel, 16:542 

Probst-Kraid, Riza, 16:542 

Procession on Simhat Torah in the 
Synagogue of Copenhagen (Ballin), 
3:93 

Procopius, 11:464 


Procreation vs. population control, 
5:169 


Procurators, 9:198—-199, 16:542-543 


The Producers (musical), 4:209, 210, 
15:228 


Production cooperatives, 5:210 
Proem type preaching, 16:469 
Profanity, 16:543-544 


Profatius Judaeus. See Jacob ben 
Makhir 


Professional societies, 18:723 


The Professional Soldier (Janowitz, 
Morris), 11:79 


Professor Bernhardi (Schnitzler), 18:152 
Profiat Duran. See Duran, Profiat 
Profill107 (Fink, Koren), 18:206 
Profiteering, 5:185, 8:196-198 

Pro Flacco (Cicero), 4:725 

Progressive Jewish Alliance, 16:544 


Progressive Judaism. See Reform 
Judaism 


Progressive movement, 19:46 
Progressive revelation, 15:494 
Progressive Women’s Councils, 18:422 
Progressivism, educational, 8:553 
Prohibited practices, 2:97 
Prohibition era, U.S., 15:661 
Prohibitions 

on clothing, 18:336 


commandments concerning, 
5:78t-84t 


Prohovnik, Abraham, 16:544 
Pro-Israel (newspaper), 14:425 
Project Renewal, 12:749, 16:544-547 


Prolegomena to Every Future 
Metaphysic (Kant), 11:769 


Prometheus (Bruggen), 4:222 
Promiscuity. See Sex; Sexual offenses 
Promissory note. See Mamram 
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Pronouns in Hebrew, 8:584—585, 584t 


Pronunciations of Hebrew, 16:547— 
562, 556t-557t 


Ashkenazi, 16:551—553, 552 


classifications of, 16:553, 553t, 
554t 


consonants, 16:553—555, 556f— 
557t, 558-559 


Sephardi, 16:550-551 
specimen texts, 16:561—562 
vowels, 16:556t-557t, 559-561 
Yemenite, 16:549-550, 550 
See also Hebrew grammar 
Proops, Abraham, 15:386, 16:563 
Proops, Marjorie, 16:563 
Proops, Samuel, 2:108 


Proops, Solomon ben Joseph, 16:562— 
563 


Proops family, 16:562-563 
Propaganda 
Anti-Defamation League, 2:194 


Anti-Fascist Committee, Jewish, 
2:196 


communism, 5:92 
historiography, 9:416 

Nazi Germany, 4:478—479, 5:54 
for Sheluhei Erez Israel, 18:450 


Pro-Palestine Association. See Pro 
Palesztina Szovetsseg 


Pro Palesztina Szovetsseg, 3:124 

Property, 16:563-565 
acquisitiion by agency, 1:452 
acquisition, 1:359-363 
communal, 5:60 
demarcation, 1:474—476 


lost or stolen, commandments 
concerning, 5:77t-78t 


pledges, 16:234 
real, ona’ah, not subject to, 15:424 
shalish, 18:374 
ye’ush, 21:322-323 
See also Sikarikon 
Property development 
Levy, Aaron, 12:746 
Ratner, Bruce C., 17:112 
Ratner, Leonard, 17:112-113 
Reichmann, Samuel, 17:200 
Reichmann, Saul, 17:200 
Ross, Stephen, 17:470 
Rudin family, 17:521 
Silverstein, Larry, 18:589 
Property law 
antichresis, 2:193 
conditions, 5:137 
hefker, 8:753-755 
lease and hire, 12:568—573 
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Property law, continued 
matrimonial, 13:680—683 
obligations, law of, 15:368, 370 
ona’ah, 15:423-426 
ones in, 15:428 
oppression, 15:452—453 
ownership, 8:486—491, 15:551-552 
servitudes, 18:317—318 
sevarah, 18:323 

Property ownership. See Hazakah 


Prophacius Judaeus. See Jacob ben 
Makhir 


Prophecy. See Prophets and prophecy 
Prophecy (Krasner), vol. 2: color insert 
Prophetic literature 

covenant, 5:252—253 

dietary laws, 5:656 

dualism, 6:30-31 

humility and, 9:590 

sacrifices, 17:644 
Die Prophetie (Heschel), 9:71 


“Prophet of a Nameless God” (Hart), 
6:336 


Prophet of Avila, 2:736 
Prophet of lies, 12:819 
Prophets, lives of the, 16:565-566 


Prophets and prophecy, 3:239, 5:422, 
16:566—586 


Abrabanel, Isaac ben Judah, 1:278 
Abraham, 1:282, 283, 284-285 
Ahijah the Shilonite, 1:542 
alchemy, 1:599-600 

in Amos, 2:100—103 

on angels, 2:151-152 

angels and, 2:151 

of Avila, 2:736 

books of 


Abrabanel, Isaac ben Judah, 
1:277-278 


Aramaic, 2:347 
classical, 16:574—578 


pre-classical comparison, 
16:571-574 


classification, 16:566—567 

Columbus, Christopher interest in, 
5:70 

Conversos, 4:645 

Daniel, 5:418, 421 

Dead Sea scrolls, 5:504 

Dias, Luis, 5:636-637 

divination, 5:703—704 

dreams and divination, 16:568 

ecstacy and, 6:138-139 

education, 6:168 

Elijah, 6:331-337 

Elisha, 6:350-351 
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end of days and, 16:9, 10 
eschatology, 6:490—495 

false, 1:525, 16:576-577 

function of, 16:567 

group prophecy, 16:569-570 
Hananiah son of Azzur, 8:316—317 


Ibn Daud, Abraham ben David 
Halevi, 9:664 


intercessor role, 16:577—578 
Isaiah, 5:424 

Islam, 10:92 

Jacob, 11:17—18 


Jeremiah, 11:126, 127, 130, 132, 
133 


kabbalistic literature and, 5:628— 
629 


Koran, 12:301—302 

Maimonides, Moses, 13:391 
mantics, 5:703 

Mari (Mesopotamia), 13:540-541 
Michah, 14:162—164 

mishpat Ivri, 14:337 


morality, supremacy of, 16:578— 
579 


Moses, 14:530, 536-537 

Nathan, 15:6 

nature of, 16:567-568 

philosophers’ views of, 16:581-586 
Baruch Spinoza, 16:585 
Hasdai Crescas, 16:584-585 
Judah Halevi, 16:582 
Maimonides, 16:582—583 
medieval, 16:585—586 
modern, 16:585—586 
Saadia Gaon, 16:581-582 


philosophical analysis of, 16:76, 
83, 85, 88 


politics of, 16:570-571 
pre-classical, 16:568-571 
reluctance of, 16:575-576 
repentance, 16:579-580 
separation of powers, 18:291 


Shemaiah (era of Rehoboam), 
18:456 


symbolic acts of, 18:569 
Talmud’s view of, 16:580-581 
visions, 16:573—574 
wonder working, 16:571 
See also Eschatology; names of 
specific prophets 
Propper, Dan, 16:586 
Proprietary rights, 16:564-565 
Prosbul, 16:586—587 
Prose, Francine, 16:587 
Proselytes, 5:200, 16:587-594 
ablution, 1:262 


adoption, 1:418, 419 

Agrippa II, 6:394 

Aquila, 15:433-434 

Bodo, 4:30 

Catechumens, house of, 4:523-524 
conversion, laws of, 16:587—589 
Domus Conversorum, 5:747 

Du Pré, Jacqueline, 6:51 


Ehrlich, Arnold Bogumil, 6:242— 
243 


embryos, 6:391-392 
Escudero, Lorenzo, 6:504 
evangelical Christian sects, 11:283 


Halakhic definition of Jew and, 
11:254-255 


in Hellenistic and early Christian 
periods, 11:293 


in Japan, 11:82 

Joseph and Asenath, 11:418 
by Judaizers, 11:520 
Khazars, 16:83 

Maimonides views of, 16:591 
medieval, 16:590—592 


mixed marriages, Jewish identity 
of children of, 11:298 


modern times, 16:592—594 
non-orthodox views, 16:594 
in Norway, 15:307 


Obadiah the Norman proselyte, 
15:366-367 


Onkelos, 15:433—434 
Oshaiah Rabbah, 15:501-502 
Palliére, Aimé, 15:602 
post-Talmudic views of, 16:590- 
592 
Russia, Judaizing sects of, 11:521 
Talmudic view of, 16:589-590 
U.S., 16:593-594 
See also Apostasy 
Proselytizing 
in Israel by Christian churches, 
11:279 
in Japan, 11:82 
Proskauer, Joseph Meyer, 16:594 
Proskurov (Ukraine), 16:594-595 
Prosody, Hebrew. See Hebrew prosody 
Prosopopéia (Teixeira), 17:45 
Prospero, Joseph M., 6:450 
Prossnitz (Czech Republic). See 
Prostejov (Czech Republic) 
Prossnitz, Daniel. See Prosstitz, Daniel 
Prossnitz, Judah Leib ben Jacob 
Holleschau, 15:444, 16:623-624, 
18:355 
Prossnitz, Menahem. See Katz, 
Menahem 
Prosstitz, Daniel, 16:624 
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BAUM, MORTON 


BAUM, MORTON (1905-1968), U.S. lawyer, politician, and 
patron of the arts. Baum was born in New York City. He be- 
came a Republican district leader on Manhattan’s West Side. 
In 1934 he was elected to the city council. As Mayor La Guar- 
dia’s tax counsel, Baum devised New York City’s first sales tax. 
He served as a tax consultant to subsequent New York mayors 
and to several governors. A lover of the performing arts, Baum 
was elected to the board of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
in 1941. In 1943 he helped found the New York City Center 
of Music and Drama, and was instrumental in developing its 
renowned ballet troupe and opera company. He was the first 
president of New York’s Metropolitan Synagogue (1959). 


BAUM, OSCAR (1883-1941), Czechoslovak author who wrote 
in German. Baum was a member of the Prague circle of Max 
*Brod and Franz *Kafka. Losing his sight as a boy, Baum was 
trained at the Vienna Institute for the Blind as an organist and 
pianist and subsequently became a music critic. Brod took 
down in shorthand his first short stories and persuaded Baum 
to publish them. Uferdasein (1908), Das Leben im Dunkeln 
(1909), and Nacht ist umher (1929), hailed by Stefan *Zweig 
as the “most moving document in German from the lightless 
world” were all taken from the life of the blind. They reflect 
his opposition to the compassion displayed by society and his 
call for equality of opportunity, which influenced modern ed- 
ucation of the handicapped. Baum’s Die boese Unschuld (1913) 
has acquired significance as a document of Jewish life in Bo- 
hemia against the background of the Czech-German nation- 
ality struggle. Baum also wrote a drama, Das Wunder (1920). 
His last novel, Das Volk des harten Schlafes (1937), ostensibly a 
story about the Jewish kingdom of the *Khazars, actually deals 
with problems of Jewry in the first years of Nazi rule. It was 
dedicated to Baum’s “son and friend” Leo, who was later killed 
in the King David Hotel explosion in Jerusalem (1946). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Brod, Der Prager Kreis (1966), 118-32; A. 
Schmidt, Dichtung und Dichter Oesterreichs im 19. und 20. Jahrhun- 
dert, 1 (1964), index. 


BAUM, SHEPARD (c. 1900-1977), U.S. kashrut supervisor 
and Jewish community activist. Known to have been an am- 
ateur boxer in his youth, Baum was best known for his work 
as chief supervisor for Kosher Law Enforcement for the De- 
partment of Agriculture in the State of New York. Despite the 
separation of Church and State in the laws of the United States, 
the State of New York could have an official kashrut supervi- 
sor to ensure that consumers were not misled and fraud was 
not being practiced and that the food they were purchasing 
was indeed kosher. 

An avid Zionist, he was national vice president of B’nai 
Zion, the American Zionist fraternal organization, and wrote 
many articles for Bnai Zion publications. Baum was also a 
founder of American Magen David Adom; president and 
chairman of The Bridge; president of the New York Jewish 
Conference; chaplain of the Bronx-Lebanon Hospital; member 
of the Commission on Synagogue Relations for the Federa- 
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tion of Jewish Philanthropies; chaplain for the Grand Lodge 
of Freemasons for the State of New York; and a U.S. Army 
chaplain during World War 11. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: The New York Times, (July 23, 1977), 17. 


BAUM, VICKI (1888-1960), novelist. Born in Vienna, Vicki 
Baum began her career as a professional harpist but her suc- 
cess as a short story writer led her to leave music. In 1921 she 
became an editor in the Berlin publishing house of Ullstein. 
Of her 25 novels, the best known is Menschen im Hotel (1929; 
Grand Hotel, 1930), which became a worldwide best seller and 
a popular film. In 1931 she settled in the United States. Vicki 
Baum often repeated the pattern of Grand Hotel - a montage 
of stories of interrelated characters — in her novels, for which 
she chose a wide range of historical, sociological, and psycho- 
logical themes. Her autobiography, Es war alles ganz anders 
(1962), was published posthumously. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Bithell, Modern German Literature (1959°), 
333-5; Britannica Book of the Year 1961 (1962), 511. 


[Samuel L. Sumberg] 


BAUMAN, ZYGMUNT (1925- ), sociologist. Born in 
Poznan, Poland, to assimilated Jewish parents. At the start of 
World War 11 Bauman escaped to the Soviet-occupied zone, 
where he fought in a Polish division of the Red Army. After 
the war, he entered the University of Warsaw and rose to the 
rank of professor of sociology. In 1948, Bauman married a sur- 
vivor of the Warsaw ghetto. Following a wave of antisemitism 
in 1968, they left Poland for Israel and in 1971 Bauman became 
professor of sociology at the University of Leeds, U.K. A lead- 
ing, prolific, and iconoclastic scholar in contemporary social 
thought, Bauman is best known for his theories of postmo- 
dernity, which he applied to the study of the Holocaust in his 
work Modernity and the Holocaust (1989). The book provoked 
considerable controversy as Bauman argues that the Holocaust 
was a result of modernity, that is, technology and bureaucracy, 
rather than specific German nationalism. While critics believe 
that his thesis absolves National Socialism of its responsibility, 
Bauman counters that blaming Germany exclusively — though 
clearly National Socialism is to blame - absolves all others 
who were complicit in adopting and promoting ideas such as 
eugenics, which were popular with well-respected thinkers at 
that time in both Europe and the U.S. 

Professor emeritus at the University of Leeds from 1990, 
Bauman continued to write about the human condition in 


the postmodern age. 
[Beth Cohen (2™4 ed.)] 


BAUME, PETER (Erne; 1935- ), Australian politician. 
Born in Sydney, and a consulting physician, Baume served 
as a Liberal Party senator for New South Wales from 1974 
to 1991. He held a number of cabinet posts under Malcolm 
Fraser (1975-82), including minister for aboriginal affairs 
(1980-82), minister for health (1982), and minister for educa- 
tion (1982-83). He was vice president of the Australia-Israel 
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Prostejov (Czech Republic), 16:624— 
625 


Prostitution, 16:625-629 
Adler, Polly, 1:405-406 
banishment, 3:111 
Canada, 4:400 
concubine, 5:134 
ethics, 6:533, 535 
imprisonment, 9:744 
modern period, 16:627—628 
perfumes, 9:754 


post-Talmudic views of, 16:626— 
627 


priestly restrictions, 16:521 
punishment of, 18:330 
Rahab, 17:66—67 

sexual offenses, 18:330 


Talmudic, Halakhahic views of, 
16:626 


Tzvi Migdal traffic network, 
Brazil, 4:147-148 


white slave trade, 16:627-628 
Prostitz, Isaac ben Aaron, 16:629 
Prostration prayer. See Tahanun 


Protectorate of Bohemia-Moravia. See 
Moravia 


Protestant Bibles 
canon of, 3:666 
English translations, 3:625 
early modern, 3:611-614 


World War II, following, 
3:614-621 


German, 3:630 


translation spurrred by 
Reformation period, 3:606 


Protestant Churches, 10:640-641, 642 


Protestantism, Bible, meaning of, 
3:664 


Protestants, 4:683, 684-685, 690-693, 
16:629-634 


antisemitism, 2:231, 16:631 
Benzinger, Immanuel, 3:391-392 
biblical drama, 7:509-510 
Canada, 4:397 

Holocaust, response to, 9:375-377 
Marrano diaspora, 13:560-561 
Reformation, 17:163—165 

Réveil movement, 6:70 

scholars of Judaism, 6:589, 16:630 
theologians 


Callenberg, Johann Heinrich, 
4:366 


Calvin, John, 4:376-377 
Hottinger, Johann Heinrich, 
9:568 
See also World Council of 
Churches 


Protestrabbiner, 16:634 
“Protest Rabbis.” See Protestrabbiner 
Protests, Bittul ha-Timid, 3:729-730 
Protocol of 110, 13:185 


Protocols of the Learned. See Elders of 
Zion, Protocols of the Learned 


Protoevangelium of James, 11:380 


Das Protokollbuch der Landjudenschaft 
des Herzogtums Kleve (Baer), 3:54 


Proto-Semitic language, 18:283-284, 
283t 


Proto-Yiddish, 11:301—302 


Protsentnaya norma. See Numerus 
clausus 


Proudhon, Pierre Joseph, 16:634, 
18:705 


Proust, Marcel, 16:634—635 


Provengal, Abraham ben David, 
16:635 


Provengal, David ben Abraham, 
16:635-636 


Provengal, Jacob ben David, 16:636 


Provencal, Moses ben Abraham, 
13:674, 16:636 


Provengal language, biblical 
translations, 3:629 


Provence (France), 16:636—-639, 637 
expulsion from, 7:153-154 
Hebrew language of, 8:667 
Jewish communities, 9:219 

Draguignan, 6:6 
leaders of, 13:785 


Kabbalah, establishment of, 
11:602-605 


poetry, medieval, 16:266-268, 270 
See also Judeo-Provengal language 


Proverbios morales (Santob de 
Carrion), 18:29, 295 


Proverbs, 16:639-642 
ancient education, 6:168 
Halakhah, 16:646—-647 
Hillel (the Elder), 9:109-110 


mnemonics or memora technica, 
14:398 


Talmudic, 16:646-648 
Proverbs (Egyptian), 6:534 
Proverbs, Book of, 16:642-646 

Agur, 1:521 

calligraphy, vol. 2: color insert 

commentaries, 6:526 


commentary, Meiri, Menahem 
ben Solomon, 13:787 


Eshet Hayil, 6:505 

ethical teachings, 6:533 
Lemuel, 12:638 

Midrash Proverbs, 14:190-191 
targum to, 3:593 
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Proviantliefirant. See Court Jews 
Providence, 16:648—652 
anthropocentrism, 2:188 
emanation, 6:373 
free will, 7:230, 232 
God in history, 7:656 
miracles, 14:307, 309 
stoicism, 19:232 
views on 
Aaron ben Elijah, 1:212 
Aboab, Isaac I, 1:267 


Abrabanel, Isaac ben Judah, 
1:278 


Crescas, Hasdai ben Judah, 
5:266 

hasidic thought, 8:408 

Jewish philosophy, 16:83, 85 

Levi ben Gershom, 12:699, 
700 

Maimonides, 13:388, 391 


Moses ben Joseph ha-Levi, 
14:551 


Providence, Divine, 8:408 

Provins (France), 16:652 

Proxies, attorneys, 2:648 

Prudence of Troyes, 4:81 

Pruewer, Julius, 16:652 

Prunk, Michael. See Dorian, Emil 
Prusa (Anatolia). See Bursa (Anatolia) 


Prusiner, Stanley S., 13:9-10, 16:652- 
653 


Prussia (Germany), 16:653-656, 654 
antisemitism, 4:374 
Bialystok, 3:567, 568 
coinage, 14:300 
emancipation, 8:347 
Freemasons, 7:229 
politicians, 11:56, 12:778 
See also specific rulers 
Prussia, Holocaust, Pomerania, 16:365 


Pruzana (Belarus). See Pruzhany 
(Belarus) 


Pruzhany (Belarus), 16:656-657 
Prylucki, Noah, 7:113, 16:657-658 


Prylucki, Zevi Hirsch, 8:476, 14:430, 
16:658 


Prynne, William, 16:658 
Prystor, Janina, 16:658 
Prywes, Moshe, 16:658-659 
Przedborz (Poland), 16:659 


Przedboérz (Poland). See Przedborz 
(Poland) 


Przedborz family, 16:659 


Przemysl (Poland). See Przemysl 
(Poland) 


Przemysl (Poland), 16:659-660 
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Przemyslany. See Peremyshlyany 
(Ukraine) 


Przeworsk (Poland), 16:660 


Przybyslawa, Isaac. See Eulenburg, 
Isaac ben Abraham Moses Israel 


Przysucha (Poland), 16:660-661 


Przysucha, Jacob Isaac ben Asher, 
16:661-662 


Przytyk (Poland), 16:662 


A Psalm, a Song for the Sabbath Day. 
See Mizmor Shir le-Yom ha-Shabbat 


Die Psalmen (Baethgen), 3:55 
Psalmody. See Music 
Psalms, 14:644-645 
apocryphal, 16:662-663 
Book of Life, 4:69 
Talmudic period, 13:132 
Thanksgiving, 5:507, 19:667—669 
Psalms, Book of, 5:457, 16:663—683 
Abenatar Melo, David, 1:250 
Aboab, Isaac I, 1:266 


Abraham ben Shabbetai ha- 
Kohen, 1:310 


arts, 16:678 


commentary, Meiri, Menahem 
ben Solomon, 13:787 


composition, 16:666—667 
dates, 16:667—668 
David, 16:668-669 
education, 6:164 
Egyptian literature, 6:226 


English translations Psalm 23, 
variations in, 3:625-627 


Jerusalem in, 11:209 
liturature, 16:677—678 
liturgy, 3:661, 16:676-677 
Midrash Tehillim, 14:191 
Mizmor le-David, 14:387 


Mizmor Shir le-Yom ha-Shabbat, 
14:387 


modern biblical criticism and, 
3:655 


music, 12:632-634, 16:678—682 

number of psalms and verse 
division, 16:664—666 

paraphrase, 12:438-439 

place in canon, 16:664 

priestly cult, 16:670-671 

Psalms of Solomon, 18:766—767 


superscription and technical 
terminology, 16:671-675 


Talmud and Midrash, 16:675—676 
targum to, 3:593 
text, 16:671 
title, 16:663-664 
types of, 16:669-670 
Psalms of Solomon, 18:766—767 
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A Psalm to David. See Mizmor le- 
David 


Psalter. See Psalms, Book of 

Psantir, Jacob, 16:683 

Pseudepigrapha, 2:258-261, 6:495-498 
See also specific works 

Pseudocerastes fieldi, 18:695-696 

Pseudo-Clement, 15:394 

Pseudo-Eupolemus, 3:660, 6:553 


Pseudo-Hecateus. See Hecateus of 
Abdera 


Pseudo-Longinus, 16:683 


Pseudo-Philo. See Philo (1st c.), Liber 
Antiquitatum Biblicarum 


Pseudo-Phocylides, 16:683-684 
Pseudo-Scylax, 16:684 


Pshishkha, Jacob Isaac ben Asher. See 
Przysucha, Jacob Isaac ben Asher 


P (Priestly) source of Torah, 15:735- 
736 


contradictions and, 15:741-742 
dating of, 15:738, 739, 743-744 
identification of, 15:742 
laws in, 15:745-747 
monotheism in, 15:750 
redactor and, 15:740 
Tabernacle, 15:749 
Psychiatric Examination among 
Refugees in Norway (Eitinger), 6:279 
Psychiatry, 16:684-687 
Abraham, Karl, 1:290 


Adler, Alfred, 1:394—395, 5:302, 
6:160-161 


Balint, Michael, 3:91 
Baruk, Henri, 3:191 


biodynamics, Masserman, Jules 
Homan, 13:668 


criminology and, 5:302 

Deutsch, Felix, 5:622—623 

Eissler, Kurt R., 6:278 

Eitenger, Leo S., 6:279 

Eitingon, Max, 6:279-280 

Erikson, Erik Homberger, 6:479- 
480 


Federn, Paul, 6:728—729 
Fenichel, Otto, 6:757 
Ferenczi, Sandor, 6:761 
Frankl, Viktor Emil, 7:214 


Franzblau, Abraham Norman, 
7:218 


Freud, Sigmund, 1:290, 4:181-182, 
5:302, 7:259-262, 14:538 

Fromm, Erich, 2:187, 7:298 

Gold, Henry Raphael, 7:688 

Hartmann, Heinz, 8:377 

Hautval, Adelaide, 8:464—465 

Hitschmann, Edward, 9:290 


Hoff, Hans, 9:307 

Hoffer, Willi, 9:307 

Kanner, Leo, 11:766 

Kardiner, Abram, 2:187, 11:804 
Kline, Nathan S., 12:232 
Kubie, Lawrence, 12:377 

law and, 3:234 


Lewis, Sir Aubrey Julian, 12:763- 
764 


Loewenstein, Rudolph Maurice, 
13:169 


Malzberg, Benjamin, 13:437—438 
Masserman, Jules Homan, 13:668 
Miller, Emanuel, 14:252-253 
Miller, Louis, 14:253-254 
Minkowski, Eugéne, 14:282 
Nunberg, Herman, 15:344—345 
Rado, Sandor, 17:56 

Rank, Otto, 17:91 

Redlich, Frederick C., 17:158-159 
Reik, Theodore, 17:204 

Roth, Sir Martin, 17:484 


Rothschild, Friedrich Salomon, 
17:493 


Sakel, Manfred Joshua, 17:679 
Schilder, Paul Ferdinand, 18:133 
Spitz, Rene A., 19:121-122 
Stekel, Wilhelm, 19:200 

Stengel, Erwin, 19:201 


Szasz, Thomas Stephen, 19:402- 
403 


Tausk, Viktor, 19:530 

Tramer, Moritz, 20:90—-91 

Winnik, Henry Zvi, 21:88 

Wolberg, Lewis Robert, 21:132- 
133 


Woolf, Moshe, 21:212 


Zilboorg, Gregory, 5:302, 21:530- 
531 


The Psychic Life of Power (Butler), 
4:317 


Psychoanalysis 
Abraham, Karl, 1:290 
Alexander, Franz, 1:622 
Balint, Michael, 3:91 
Bendek, Therese F., 3:329 
Bernfeld, Siegfried, 3:472 
Breuer, Joseph, 4:171 
Brill, Abraham Arden, 4:181—-182 
criminology and, 5:302 
Eissler, Kurt R., 6:278 
Eitingon, Max, 6:279-280 
Erikson, Erik Homberger, 6:479- 
480 


Fenichel, Otto, 6:757 
Ferenczi, Sandor, 6:761 
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Fine, Reuben, 7:25 
Hartmann, Heinz, 8:377 
Kardiner, Abram, 11:804 
Klein, Melanie Reizes, 12:224 


Loewenstein, Rudolph Maurice, 
13:169 


Rado, Sandor, 17:56 

Rank, Otto, 17:91 

Redlich, Frederick C., 17:158-159 
Reich, Wilhelm, 17:198-199 
Reik, Theodor, 17:204 

Roheim, Géza, 17:369-370 
Slavson, Samuel Richard, 18:672 


The Psychoanalytical Theory of 
Neurosis (Fenichel), 6:757 


Psychology, 16:687—693 
Alexander of Aphrodisias, 1:628 
Bakan, David, 3:72 
Beit-Hallahmi, Benjamin, 3:271- 
272 
Ben-Shakhar, Gershon, 3:374 
Bettelheim, Bruno, 3:551—552 


biodynamics, Masserman, Jules 
Homan, 13:668 


Brodsky, Stanley L., 4:198 
Brothers, Joyce, 4:211 


Bruna, Jerome Seymour, 4:222— 
223 


Buhler, Charlotte, 4:256 

Chein, Isidor, 4:587—588 
cognitive, 4:222 

criminology and, 5:302 
Denmark, Florence Levin, 5:586 
Dessoir, Max, 5:605—-606 

early, 6:681 

empirical research in, 11:72 
Feurstein, Reuven, 6:775—776 
Fingerman, Gergorio, 7:30 
Fishman, Joshua Aaron, 7:64—65 
Fox, Charles, 7:140 
Frankenstein, Carl, 7:203 


Franzblau, Abraham Norman, 
7:218 


Freudian, 6:728 

Gurwitsch, Aaron, 8:142 

Heller, Theodor, 8:796 

Hibat Allah, abu al-Barakat ben 
All al-Baghdadi, 9:93 

Himmelweit, Hildegard, 9:121 

humor and, 9:599 

individual, 1:394 

Jungian, Oz, Amos, 15:555 

kabbalah and, 11:679 

Kahneman, Daniel, 11:724—725 

Kantor, Jacob Robert, 11:770 

Karpf, Maurice Joseph, 11:816 


Katz, Daniel, 12:10 

Lehrman, Daniel S., 12:617 
Lévy-Bruhl, Lucien, 12:756 
Lewin, Kurt Zadek, 12:760—-761 
Lipmann, Otto, 13:68 


literature, psychology approach to, 
4:159 


Luria, Alexander Romanovich, 
13:261 


Milgram, Stanley, 14:233 
Neugarten, Bernice, 15:118 
Neumann, Erich, 15:121 
personality theory, Maslow, 13:602 


psychotraumatology, Eitinger, Leo 
S., 6:279 


Rapaport, David, 17:92 

Razran, Gregory, 17:131 

Redl, Fritz, 17:158 

Roback, Abraham Aaron, 17:352 
Rodin, Judith, 17:364 

Rubin, Edgar, 17:511-512 


Rubinstein, Sergey Leonidovich, 
17:518 


self-hatred, Jewish, 18:264—265 
Selz, Otto, 18:273 


of women, Mednick, Martha 
Tamara Schuch, 13:762 


The Psychology of Gang Formation and 
the Treatment of Juvenile 
Delinquents (Redl), 17:158 


Psychotechnics, 18:141 


Psychotherapeutic Techniques in 
Medicine (Balint), 3:91 


Psychotherapy 
Balint method, 3:91 
family, 1:357 
Ptashne, Mark Stephen, 13:9, 16:693 


Ptolemaeus, Claudius. See Ptolemy the 
Geographer 


Ptolemaic cosmology, 5:231 
Ptolemaic period 

Egypt, 6:226-227 

Erez Israel, 9:191-193 


Josephus’ Jewish Antiquities on, 
11:439 


Ptolemais (Israel). See Acre (Israel) 


Ptolemy (c. 85-40 B.c.E.), 1:631, 
16:695 


Ptolemy (c. 135 B.C.E.), 16:694-695 


Ptolemy (Macedonian Dynasty 
monarchs), 16:693-694 


Ptolemy I, 6:227, 9:191, 16:693-694 

Ptolemy II, 3:595, 660, 4:71, 73, 6:227, 
16:694 

Ptolemy II, 6:227, 16:694 

Ptolemy IV, 6:227, 16:694 

Ptolemy V, 16:694 
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Ptolemy VI, 1:625, 16:694 
Ptolemy VII, 16:694 
Ptolemy VIII, 16:694 
Ptolemy X. See Ptolemy VIII 
Ptolemy Macron, 16:695 
Ptolemy of Chennos, 16:695 
Ptolemy of Mende, 16:695 
Ptolemy Philadelphus. See Ptolemy II 
Ptolemy the Biographer, 16:695 
Ptolemy the Geographer, 16:695 
Puah. See Shiphrah and Puah 
Puberty, 16:695-696 
Public Access (Singer), 18:633 
Publications. See specific publications 
Publications (periodical), 2:59 
Public authority, 16:696-710 
communal leaders, 16:696-—697 
elected officials 
elections, 16:699-701 


rights and obligations, 
16:703—709 


elections of public officeholders, 
16:699-701 


employees, 16:703-709 
employers, 16:698-699 
exercise of discretion, 16:698 
Israel (state) 
court rulings, 16:701-703 
rabbincal courts, 16:701 
Supreme Court, 16:701 


laws on property and obligations, 
16:697—-698 


Responsa Index, 16:709-710 

takkanot ha-kahal, 16:709-710 
Public health. See Medicine 
Publicists 

Berr, Jacob, 3:487 

Lewald, Fanny, 12:757—758 

Lewin, Gershon, 12:759 
Public offic. See Public authority 


Public relations, 3:470—471, 16:710- 
713 


Publishing, 2:534-535, 16:713-728 
Adler, Emanuel Philip, 1:396 
Adler, Harry Clay, 1:398 
Beilinson, Moses Eliezer, 3:267 
Bemporad, Enrico, 3:312—313 
Bisliches, Mordecai Lieb, 3:726 
Bloch family, 3:758 
Block, Paul, 3:769 


Blogg, Solomon ben Ephraim, 
3:770 


Bobruisk, 4:25 
Chile, 4:641—642 


Conat, Abraham ben Solomon, 
5:133 
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Concio, Joseph ben Gerson, 5:133 
Deutsch, Andre, 5:621 
Dvir publishing house, 6:74 
Efron, Ilya, 6:216 
England, Cass, Frank, 4:506 
Filipowski, Zevi Hirsch, 7:20 
Fink, Theodore, 7:31 
Firt, Julius, 7:49 
Fischer, Samuel, 7:55 
France 
Alcan family, 1:599 
Lévy family, 12:746 
general, 16:714—721 
Austria, 16:715-716 
Brazil, 18:33 
Czechoslovakia, 16:717 
Europe, Eastern, 16:714 
France, 16:717 
Germany, 16:715-716 
Hungary, 16:717—718 
Italy, 16:716-717 
Latin America, 16:718 
Netherlands, the, 16:714 
Poland, 16:718 
publishers, 16:727—728 
Romania, 16:717 
Russia, 16:718 
Scandinavia, 16:716 
Spain, 16:718 
U.K., 16:718-719 
US., 16:719-721, 723-724 
Yugoslavia, 16:717 
Germany 
Hessel, Franz, 9:78 
Hitzig, Julius Eduard, 9:294 
Philo Verlag, 16:114 
Schocken Press, 18:153 
Hamlyn, Paul, Baron, 8:306 
Hart, Abraham, 8:368 
Hebraica and Judaica, 16:721—724 


Europe, Central and Western, 
16:721—722 


Europe, Eastern, 16:723 
U.K., 16:722—723 
Hoza‘ah Ivrit, 11:571 


international, Maxwell, Robert, 
13:696 


Israel 


The Jerusalem Publishing 
House, 11:240 


Laufbahn, Yitshak, 12:526 


Moreshet Publishing House, 
14:484 


Perlman, Samuel, 15:779 
Persitz, Shoshanah, 15:792 
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Israel (state), 16:725—726 
1950s, 10:224 
religious works, 10:628 
Italy, 10:806, 813-814 
Sabbioneta, 17:630-631 


The Jewish Publication Society, 
11:309-310 


Joshua Boaz ben Simon Baruch, 
11:455 

Juedischer Verlag, 11:571 

Keter Publishing House, 12:92-93 

Landau, Moses, 12:465 

Leaf, Hayim, 12:563 

Newhouse, Samuel Irving, 15:137— 
138 

in New York City, 15:198, 199, 
221 


in Nowy Dwor Mazowiecki, 
15:325 


in Nuremberg, 15:347 
Orgelbrand, Samuel, 15:468 
Poland, Dyhernfurth, 6:77—78 
publishers, 16:727—728 

Rawnitzki, Yehoshua Hana, 17:126 
Rodker, John, 17:364—365 


Russia, Moriah publishing house, 
14:491 

of scholarly medieval Hebrew 
literature, 13:797 

of scholarly works, 18:722—723 

sheluhei Erez Israel, 18:452 

sixteenth century Italy, 16:8 

Slutzki, David, 18:686 

by Society for the Promotion of 
Culture Among the Jews of 
Russia, 18:726—727 


travel guides to Erez Israel, 
10:817-818 


U.K., Schonfield, Hugh Joseph, 
18:161 


US. 
Cerf, Bennett Alfred, 4:549 
Cowen Philip, 5:255 
Kar-Ben/Lerner, 11:804 


Polachek, Victor Henry, 
16:286 


Schiff, Dorothy, 18:129-130 


Schuster, Max Lincoln, 
18:177 


Schwarzberg, Samuel 
Benjamin, 18:192 
Yiddish publishing 
Russia, 17:543, 553, 581-583 
Sarasohn, Kasriel Hersch, 
18:50 
See also Hebrew publishing; 
Printing 


Puchowitzer, Judah Leib. See 
Pukhovitser, Judah Leib 


Puduil, King of Ammon. See Buduilu, 
king of Ammon 


Puerta del cielo (Herrera), 9:41 


Puerto del Cielo (Gershon). See Sha’ar 
ha-Shamayim (Gershon) 


Puerto Rico, 16:728-729 

Pugio Fidei (Martini), 3:146, 8:513 
Pugliese, Emanuele, 16:729 
Pugliese, Umberto, 16:730 

Pukh. See Antimony 


Pukhachewsky, Michael Zalman, 
16:730 


Pukhovitser, Judah Leib, 16:730 
Pul. See Tiglath-Pileser II 
Pulawy (Poland), 16:730-731 
Pulcelina of Blois, 16:731 


Pulgar, Isaac ben Joseph ibn. See 
Pollegar, Isaac ben Joseph ibn 


Pulitzer, Joseph, 11:468, 16:731-732 
Pulitzer Prize 
Block, Herbert Lawrence, 3:769 
Lewis, Anthony, 12:763 
Pulkau (Austria), 16:732 
Pull My Daisy (motion picture), 2:104 


Puttusk (Poland). See Pultusk 
(Poland) 


Pultusk (Poland), 16:732 

Pulu. See Tiglath-Pileser III 
Pulvermacher, Oscar, 16:732-—733 
Pulzer, Peter G. J., 16:733 


Pumbedita (Babylonia), 15:62, 16:733— 
734 


Pumbedita Academy, 1:350, 659, 
6:603, 604, 7:380—384, 10:15, 11:25, 
14:340, 16:8, 17:7, 9 

Punctuator of Prague. See Jekuthiel 
ben Judah ha-Kohen 


Pundak ha-Ruhot (Alterman), 8:720 
Punishing sword oracle, 6:639 
Punishment, 16:734—740 

Aaron ben Elijah on, 1:213 

adultery, 1:424-427 

blindness as, 3:753, 754 

bloodguilt, 3:773-774 

divine, 5:708—710, 7:79 

flogging, 7:78-80 

fraud, 7:220 

gilgul, 7:603 

impalement, 9:742 

judicial, 14:342 

commandments concerning, 
5:78t 
karet, 11:806—807 
Mishnah, 14:321 


Noachide laws, violations of, 
15:286, 287 


pillory, 9:745 
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purification for sinning, 19:292 


See also Capital punishment; 
Netherworld; Reward and 
punishment 


Punishment and gilgul, 7:603 
Punishment Without Crime (Fineberg), 

7:26 
Punon (Edom), 16:740 
Purification. See Ablution 
Purification for sinning, 19:292 
Purim, 16:740-741 

Adloyada, 1:410 


Adloyada festival, Tel Aviv, vol. 6: 
color insert 


Al ha-Nissim, 1:655 
Altschul family, 2:24 
Amidah, 2:75 
Amsterdam, 2:108 
Anim Zemirot, 2:174 


clown performing in Hebron, vol. 
20: color insert 


drunkenness, 6:27 

Esther and Mordecai tombs, 8:292 

food, 7:121 

games, 7:371, 372 

gift offerings, 16:24 

haircutting custom, vol. 17: color 
insert 


Haman, 8:294—295 
parody, Hebrew, 15:656-657 
Purim Katan, 16:741 
Purim Meshullash, 16:741 
Purims, special, 16:742-744, 742t— 
74A4t 
Purimshpil, 2:108, 16:744-746, 
19:684 
Scroll of Esther, 18:215—-220, 219 
Purim d’Amchislav, 14:593 
Puritans, 6:433 
Purity and impurity, ritual, 16:746- 
756 
ablution, 1:261—263 
Baraita de-Niddah, 3:128-129 
Bible, 16:746-750 


commandments concerning, 
5:75t-76t 


leprosy, 12:651-652 

Mishnah, 14:321-322 

Samaritans, 17:730 

Shevw’ot, 18:472—473 
Purity laws 


Abraham ben Hillel of Fostat, 
1:300 


Baraita de-Niddah, 3:128-129 
birth, 3:721, 722 

blemishes, 3:749-750 

blood prohibitions, 3:771-772 


canonical books of the Bible, 
3:575 


Karaites, 11:799 
menstrual blood, 3:772 
niddah, 15:253-258 

in Numbers, 15:330 


Purity of blood. See Limpieza de 
sangre 


Purple worm. See Crimson worm 

Pusey, E. B., 15:554 

Puss-in-Boots. See Motanul incaltat 
(Silviu) 

Put (son of Ham), 16:756 

Putiel, 16:756 

Putnam, Hilary, 16:756-757 

Putterman, David, 16:757 


The Puttermesser Papers (Ozick), 
15:558 


Puy, le (France). See Le Puy (France) 


Puy-en-Velay, le (France). See Le Puy 
(France) 


Puzi (music album), 6:263 

Puzzles, acrostics, 7:372 

Pyckoon, Maragret. See Picon, Molly 
Pye, Jael Henrietta, 16:757 

Pyl (Sobol), 18:701 

Pynson Printers, 1:396 

Pyrrhus, Didacus, 16:757-758 


Pyrrhus Lusitanus. See Pyrrhus, 
Didacus 


Pythagoras, 9:29-30, 16:758 


Q 


Q (letter), 16:759 


Q (Quelle text of New Testament), 
15:191 


Qa‘ al-Yahid, 18:6 
Qabbalah. See Kabbalah 
Qaddoumi, Faroug, 15:595, 597, 598 


Qal’a-e-Shush (Iran). See Shushan 
(Iran) 


Qal’at Hammad (Algeria), 16:759 
Qar’iyya, al-. See Kariyah, al- 
Qaryat al-’Inab. See Abu Ghosh 
Qasida 
Judah Halevi’s use of, 11:494 
Morocco, 1:439 


Qasr ibn Hubayrah (Babylonia), 
16:759-760 

Qataya. See Sambari, Joseph ben Isaac 

Qaynuqa’, Bant, 16:760 

Qazzaz, Manasseh ben Abraham ibn, 
16:760 

al- (See Qazzaz, Manasseh ben 
Abraham ibn) 

Qen (ancient city). See Kenath 

(ancient city) 
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Qeranot. See Horns, altar 


Qere and ketiv, 13:609, 615-617, 
15:751-752 


Qesse-ye Haft Baradaran (Emrani). See 
Story of the Seven Brothers (Emrani) 


Qetanna. See Masorah Parva 
Qinot. See Lamentations, 

Book of 
Qirmisin. See Kermanshah (Iran) 


Qirger (Crimea). See Chufut-Kale 
(Crimea) 


Qirgisani, Jacob al-. See Kirkisani, 
Jacob 


Qirqyer (Crimea). See Chufut-Kale 
(Crimea) 

Qis as al-Anbiya‘, 1:463, 3:669, 674 

Qisas min al-Gharb (Shaul), 18:421 

Qittner, Zsigmond, 16:760-761 

Qof. See Kof 

Qohelet. See Ecclesiastes 

Qos (god of Edom), 6:156 


Quadratus, Ummidius Caius, 11:396, 
16:761 


Quails, 16:761 

Qualcomm Inc., 11:47-48 

Quality of goods, Jewish law 
regarding, 5:187-188 

Quamvis perfidiam, 4:277 

Quantum crystallography, 11:809 

Quantum electrodynamics, 7:6 


Quantum Mechanics of Molecular Rate 
Processes (Levine), 12:719 


Quaresmius, Franciscus, 16:761 


“The Quarreler”. See Louis (kings of 
France) 


Quastel, Judah Hirsch, 16:761—762 
Qubbah, 2:468 

al-Quds (newspaper), 15:596 

Que (Turkey), 16:762 


Quebec (Canada), 4:397, 403-404, 
405, 408-409, 14:466, 16:762—765 


La Québécoite (Robin), 4:425 

Queen Elizabeth (motion picture), 
14:570 

Queen mothers, 6:692 


Queen of Sheba, 13:18, 16:765, 18:757, 
759, 762 


Queensland (Australia). See Australia 


Queen Theodora of Bulgaria. See 
Sarah of Turnovo 


Queer theory, 4:317 

Queler, Eve, 16:765—-766 

Querido, Israél, 2:114, 6:70, 16:766 
Querido, Jacob, 16:766, 18:353 
Queries and replies. See Responsa 


Questions and Answers on Genesis and 
Exodus (Philo Judaeus), 16:60 
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Quetsch, Solomon, 16:766 
Quf. See Kof 

Quiet Chants (Einhorn), 6:258 
Quietus, Lusius, 16:766—767 
Quilmes, 2:438 


Quilon inscription (Southern India), 
11:548 


Quince, 16:767 


Quincentennial Foundation of 
Istanbul, 11:755, 18:305 


Quintilian, 16:767 
Quintilius Varus, 16:767 


Quintus Septimus Florins Tertullianus. 


See Tertullian 
Quirinius, P. Sulpicius, 11:367, 
16:767—768 


Quisling, Vidkun Abraham Lauritz 
Jonsson, 15:309, 505, 16:768 


Quito (Ecuador), 6:140 


Quixano Henriques family. See 
Henriques family 


Qumran (Abécassis), 1:244 


Qumran (Israel), 12:818-819, 16:768— 
775, 769, 772t, 773 


Amusin, Joseph Davidovich, 2:124 
caves, 16:771—775, 773 
Copper scroll, 5:213-214 
Dead Sea scrolls, 5:500—501 
cylindrical jars, 16:773-774 
Damascus, Book of the Covenant 
of, 5:397-399 
Enoch, Ethiopic Book of, 6:443 
eschatology, 6:496, 498-500 
Essenes, 6:510—511 


Judean Desert caves used by, 
11:524 


Khirbet Qumran, 16:768-771, 769, 
772t 


libraries of, 16:774—775 
pottery in caves, 16:773 
Russian language, 2:124 
See also Dead Sea scrolls 


Qumran community. See Dead Sea 
sect 


Qumran sect. See Dead Sea sect 
Qumran scrolls 
Melchizedek and, 14:11 
pesher, 16:9, 10 
raz, 16:9 


Samaritan Pentateuch and, 
15:753-754 


See also Dead Sea scrolls 


Qunaytira, al- (Ramat ha-Golan), 
16:776 


Quodvultdeus, 4:721 
Quorum. See Minyan 
Quotas. See Numerus clausus 
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Quotas and affirmative action, 3:737 

Qura (Eblaite deity). See Kura (Eblaite 
deity) 

Qurayza, Banu, 16:776 


R 
R (letter), 17:5 


R. A. Bloch Cancer Support Center, 
3:768 


RA. See Rabbinical Assembly 

Raab, Esther, 17:5, 6 

Raab, Judah, 17:5-6 

Ra’ah. See Buzzards 

Raamses. See Ramses (Egyptian rulers) 

Ra’anannah (Israel), 17:6 

Ra’aya Meheimna (Zohar), 21:650 

Raba, 1:235 

Rabad. See Abraham ben David of 
Posquiéres 

Rabad I. See Ibn Daud, Abraham ben 
David Halevi 


RaBaN. See Eliezer ben Nathan of 
Mainz 


Raban, Avner, 17:6 


Rabanus Maurus. See Hrabanus 
Maurus 


Rabat (Morocco). See Salé-Rabat 
(Morocco) 


Rabb, Maxwell Milton, 17:6~-7 
Rabb, Theodore K., 17:40 
Rabba, Menahem, 17:7 

Rabba ben Matnah, 17:7 
Rabbah. See Hiyya 

Rabbah (8th century). See Abba 
Rabbah (ha-Rabba), 17:7 
Rabbah (Mar-Rava), 17:7-8 
Rabbah bar bar Hana, 17:8 
Rabbah bar Hana, 17:8 

Rabbah bar Huna, 17:8-9 
Rabbah bar Nahamani, 1:235, 17:9 
Rabbah ben Avuha, 17:9-10 
Rabbah ben Shilah, 17:10 
Rabbah Tosfa’ah, 17:10 
Rabbana. See Ashi 


Rabbana Simeon. See Simeon bar 
Isaac 


Rabbanei Minsk va-Hakhameha 
(Eisenstadt), 6:270 


Rabbanites, 10:297, 17:10 
Al-Tara;s, Sidi ibn, 2:17 
Anan ben David, 2:127 
Cairo, 4:344 


distinguished from Karaites, 
11:785-802 


Hadassi, Judah ben Elijah, 8:188- 
189 


Mizrahi, Elijah, 14:394 


Saporta, Hanokh, 18:39 
Rabbath-Ammon (ancient Israel), 
2:83, 84, 86, 17:7, 10-11 
Rabbath-Moab (ancient Israel), 2:425, 
17:7 
Rabbathmoba. See Rabbath-Moab 
(ancient Israel) 
Rab Battalion, 15:667 
Rabbenu. See Tam, Jacob ben Meir 
Rabbenu Asaph. See Asaph ha-Rofe 


Rabbenu Ephraim. See Ephraim ibn 
Avi Alragan 


Rabbenu Gershom. See Gershom ben 
Judah Me’or ha-Golah 


Rabbenu ha-Kadosh. See Judah ha- 
Nasi 


Rabbenu Moses Gerondi. See 
Nahmanides 


“Rabbi.” See Judah ha-Nasi 
Rabbi, Rabbinate. See Rabbis 


Rabbi Abraham Ben David. See 
Abraham ben David of Posquiéres 


Rabbi Ben Ezra (Browning), 4:218 
Rabbi Binyamin, 8:497, 17:19 
bi-nationalism promoted by, 3:703 


Rabbi Emanuel Rackman Program for 
Practical Rabbinics, 17:30 


Rabbi Esriel Hildesheimer and the 
Creation of a Modern Jewish 
Orthodoxy (Ellenson), 6:360 


Rabbi Isaac. See Isaac ben Samuel of 
Dampierre 


Rabbi Isaac ben Sheshet Perfet and his 
Times (Hershman), 9:46 


Rabbi Isaac Elhanan Theological 
Seminary, 2:486, 6:193, 197, 17:28- 
29, 18:774, 776-777 


Rabbi Joseph B. Soloveitchik Institute 
(Boston, MA), 18:100 


Rabbi Judah Leib Zlotnik Seminary, 
6:210 


Rabbi Meir of Rothenburg (Agus), 
1:521 


Rabbi Mor. See Arraby Moor 


Rabbi Moses ben Maimon. See 
Maimonides, Moses 


Rabbinate. See Rabbis 


The Rabbinate of the Great Synagogue, 
London, from 1756-1842 
(Duschinsky), 6:64 


“Rabbi Nathan’s Lien”. See Shi’buda 
de-Rabbi Nathan 


Rabbin délégué, 17:15 

Rabbiner, Zemah, 4:270 

Rabbiner-Seminar fuer das Orthodoxe 
Judentum, 17:19-20 

Rabbinic academies. See Rabbinical 
seminaries 


Rabbinical Alliance of America, 17:20 
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Rabbinical Assembly (RA), 17:20 


admission of women members, 
18:403 


Eichler, Menahem Max, 6:247 
Eilberg, Amy, 6:253-254 
Finkelstein, Louis, 7:34—35 
Kelman, Wolfe, 12:71 
Segal, Bernard, 18:244 
Shapiro, Alexander M., 18:403 
Silverstein, Alan, 18:588 
Rabbinical authority, 2:703-705 
Rabbinical Conferences, 17:20-21 


Rabbinical Council of America (RCA), 
17:21 


Rabbinical Council of the Israeli Chief 
Rabbinate, 11:704 


Rabbinical courts 


Chief Rabbinate, Takkanot, 
19:450-451 


Israel, 12:607—608, 14:352-353, 
352-355, 356, 362, 16:440—446 


legal and judicial systems 
Levirate marriage and 
Halizah, 12:728-729 
theft and robbery, 19:689 
limitation of actions, 13:24 
Morocco, 14:504 
shammash, 18:395 
Takkanot, 19:451—452 
Rabbinical disputes. See Conflict of 
opinion 
Rabbinical education. See Rabbinical 
training 
Rabbinical High Court, 11:704 
Rabbinical literature, 13:96—-102, 17:22 
Abelson, Joshua, 1:249 
Adret, Moses ibn, 1:421 
Akedah, 1:556 
Alashkar, Joseph ben Moses, 1:576 
ants, 2:184 
apes, 2:254 
apikoros, 2:255-256 
articles of faith, 2:529 
atmospheric pollution, 5:167 
atonement, 2:644 


authors, Aha of Shabha, 1:529- 
531 


belief, faith, 3:291-293 
Bible 


exegesis and study, 3:641- 
643, 660-662 


history of text, 3:583-584 
Septuagint, 3:597 
Bokser, Baruch M., 4:43-44 
bread, 4:155 
Buber, Solomon, 4:236 
burial customs, 4:292—293 


cabbage, 4:329 

Chajes, Zevi Hirsch, 4:560 
charity, 4:569-570 

chosen people doctrine, 4:670-671 
circumcision, 4:732 

codes, 13:97-98, 100-101 
commentaries, 13:96-97, 99-100 
confession of sins, 5:149 
creation, 5:275-277 

creation hierarchy, 5:165 
crimson worm dye, 5:304 
Decalogue, 5:525 

detention, 5:606-607 

Dorff, Elliot N., 5:755 

dualism, 6:30 


Duran, Simeon ben Zemah, 6:58— 
60 


Duran, Solomon ben Simeon, 6:61 
Duschak, Mordecai, 6:64 

dyeing, 6:77 

environment and beauty, 5:168 
female voices prohibition, 14:649 


foreign law applicability, 5:155- 
156 


forgiveness, 7:129 

fruit trees, 5:166—-167 
Hadayah, Ovadiah, 8:189 
hagiography, 8:225-226 
Hannah and her seven sons, 8:325 
hassagot, 8:453-454 
heresy, 9:20-22 
hospitality and, 9:561—-562 
host of heaven and, 9:567 
hunting, 9:621, 622 
hygiene, 9:648 
imprisonment, 5:607—608 


and inclination, good and evil, 
9:757 


indebtedness, 5:154—155 
Jabneh and, 11:10 

joy, concept of, 11:471 
Kings, Kingship, 12:169 
la’az, 12:405 

labor, 12:410—411 
le’azim, 12:405 
Lightfoot, John, 13:13 
magic, 13:345 

mamzer, 13:444—445 


marriage and divorce law, 5:152— 
153, 154-155 


marriages, 13:564 
Mishnah, 19:319-331 
music, 14:649, 658-659 
nature, 15:33-34 

nature of man, 13:448—450 
noise pollution, 5:168 
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olam ha-ba, 15:399—400 


olive trees and olives in, 15:406— 
407 


onions in, 15:433 
paradise in, 15:628 
parody in, 15:654—655 
profiteering, 5:185 


Ranschburg, Bezalel ben Joel, 
17:91 


Rath, Meshullam, 17:109 
Reifmann, Jacob, 17:203—204 


Reischer, Jacob ben Joseph, 
17:210-211 


responsa, 13:98—-99, 101-102 
righteousness, 17:308-309 
rishonim, 17:339-343 


Risikoff, Menahem Hakohen, 
17:344-345 


Rosenbaum, Moses Hayyim Lits, 
17:433 


Rosenberg, Yehuda Yudel, 17:439 
Rosenblatt, Samuel, 17:441 
Rosenthal, Ludwiga, 17:455 

Rosh Ha-Shanah, 17:464 

Roth, Joel, 17:482 

Rwah ha-Kodesh, 17:506—507 
Rubio, Mordecai, 17:518 
Sabbath, 17:618-619 

Samael, 17:714—715 

sha’atnez, 18:336—-337 

shippon, 21:34-35 

sin, 18:624—625 

Sukkot, 19:300-301 

synaptic study of, 8:461 

Talmud, Babylonian, 19:475-477 
town planning, 5:168 

Zemah ben Solomon Duran, 6:61 


Rabbinical Ordination/Leadership 


Program, 17:30 


Rabbinical School at Hebrew College 


in Greater Boston, 17:27—28 


Rabbinical seminaries, 12:784, 17:22— 


27 
Babylonian, 3:27 


Hebrew Theological College, 
8:738-739 


Hebrew Union College Jewish 
Institute of Religion, 8:739-740 


See also specific institutions 


Rabbinical Seminary for Orthodox 


Judaism. See Rabbiner-Seminar Fuer 
das Orthodoxe Judentum 


Rabbinical Seminary of America, 


Chofetz Chaim Yeshiva, 17:30 


Rabbinical training 


American, 17:23-31 
Conservative, 17:25-26 
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Rabbinical training, continued 
orthodox, 17:28-30 
Reconstuctionist, 17:27 
Reform, 17:26—27 


transdenominational, 17:27— 
28 


ultra-orthodox, 17:30 


Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America, 5:172-173 


Orthodox, Rabbiner-Seminar Fuer 
das Orthodoxe Judentum, 
17:19-20 

Reconstructionist Judaism, 
17:148-149 


Schechter Institute of Jewish 
Studies, 5:176 


seminaries, 17:22—27 
University of Judaism, 5:173 
See also specific institutions 


A Rabbinic Anthology (Loewe, 
Montefiore, eds.), 13:165-166, 
14:455 

Rabbinic education. See Rabbinical 
training 

Rabbinic Judaism 


New Testament’s relationship to, 
15:191-192 


orphans and orphanages, 15:483 
piety and, 16:149-150 
Rabbinic literature. See Rabbinical 
literature 
Rabbinic period 
dress, 6:14 


Judaism, development of concept 
of, 11:515-516 

moneylending, 14:438-441 

Moses, 14:533-536 

proverbs, 16:647-648 

purity and impurity, ritual, 
16:750-754 

theology, 19:695 

usury, 12:606, 20:440-441 


Rabbinic seminaries. See Rabbinical 
seminaries 


Rabbinic training. See Rabbinical 
training 
Rabbinism. See Rabbanites 


Rabbinovicz, Raphael Nathan Nata, 
17:31 


Rabbinowicz, Israel Michel, 17:31-32 
Rabbinowicz, Joseph Samuel, 17:31 


Rabbinowitz, Saul Phinehas, 4:183, 
17:32 


Rabbi of Apta. See Abraham Joshua 
Heschel of Apta 


Rabbis, 17:11-19 
ablution, 1:262—263 
Ashkenazi, dress, 6:15 
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of Buda, 4:245 
Bulgaria, 4:270 
Canadian, 12:692-693 


Central Conference of American 
Rabbis, 4:545-546 


emolument, pay, 17:12 
England, 17:15-16 
Epicureanism, 6:463 
female ordination, 17:16, 17, 18 
of Fez, Morocco, 7:7 
Germany, 17:16-17 
Holy Roman Empire, 12:472 
Hungary, 12:470 
Iraqi, Dangoor, 5:417 
Israel, 17:18-19 
Landrabbiner, 12:474 
Middle Ages, 5:102—103, 17:11-12 
modern period, 17:15-16 
Muslim countries, 17:13-15 
ordination, 17:16, 18, 18:274-275, 
278-279 
Sephardic, 17:13-14 
women, 17:17 
Reform Judaism, 17:13 
restriction of title, 18:276 
Sephardim, dress, 6:15 
Spain, 17:13 
USS., 17:17-18 
Danglow, Jacob, 5:417 
women, Eilberg, Amy, 6:253-254 
Yugoslavia, 12:693-694 


See also Chief rabbi and rabbinate; 
names of specific rabbis 


Rabbi Shelomo ben Shimon. See 
Duran, Solomon ben Simeon 


Rabbi Shimon ben Shelomo Ha-Sheni. 
See Duran, Simeon ben Solomon 


Rabbi Shimon ben Zemah. See Duran, 
Simeon ben Zemah 

The Rabbi’s Melody. See Dem Reben 
Nign 

A Rabbi Talks with Jesus (Neusner), 
15:125 

Der Rabbi von Bacherach (Heine), 3:31 


Rabbi Yaakov Elyashar (Benayahu), 
6:371 


Rabchik, Joseph, 11:471 
Rab de la Corte, 17:32 
Rabi, Isidor Isaac, 17:33 


Rabi Abad. See Abraham ben Isaac of 
Narbonne 


Rabi’ ibn Abi al-Huqaygq, 17:33 
Rabin. See Avin 

Rabin, Israel Abraham, 17:33 
Rabin, Michael Oser, 17:33 
Rabin, Oscar, 17:33-34 

Rabin, Sam, 17:34 


Rabin, Yitzhak, 12:439, 17:34-36 


agreements signed with Arafat, 
10:245, 246 


agreements signed with Jordan, 
10:246 


Allon, Yigal, 1:676 
American Israel Public Affairs 
Committee, 2:51 
assassination of, 10:246—247, 455 
government of, 10:454-455, 454t 
governments of, 10:443—444, 443t 
Palestine Liberation Organization 
and, 15:594, 595 
as prime minister 
1973 government, 10:237, 238 
1992 government, 10:244—245 
Shamir, Yitzhak and, 18:394 
Sharon, Ariel and, 18:416 
Shas (political party) and, 18:419 
Rabin family, 17:33 
Rabinkovich family. See Jézefowicz 
family 
Rabinoff, George W., 17:36 
Rabinovich, Benzion. See Benn 
Rabinovich, Isaac Jacob, 17:36 
Rabinovich, Isaak Moseyevich, 17:36 
Rabinovich, Isaiah, 8:737 
Rabinovich, Itamar, 17:36—37 
Rabinovich, José, 17:37 
Rabinovich, Joseph, 17:37 
Rabinovich, Osip Aronovich, 17:37-38 
Rabinovich, Yehudah Leib, 17:38 
Rabinovicz, Haim ben Zion, 17:38 
Rabinovicz, Pinchas, 17:38 
Rabinovitch, Osip, 12:553 


Rabinovitz, Alexander Siskind, 17:38— 
39 


Rabinovitz, Raphael Natahan Nata. See 
Rabbinovicz, Raphael Nathan Nata 


Rabinovitz, Sholem. See Shalom 
Aleichem 


Rabinowich, Eliyahu Akiva, 17:39 

Rabinowich, Sarah, 17:39 

Rabinowich, Solomon ha-Kohen. See 
Rabinowich, Solomon ha-Kohen of 
Radomsko 

Rabinowich, Solomon ha-Kohen of 
Radomsko, 17:58 

Rabinowicz, Mordecai. See Ben-Ammi, 
Mordecai 

Rabinowicz, Oskar K., 17:40 

Rabinowitch, Eugene, 17:40 

Rabinowitsch, Eliyahu Akiva. See 
Rabinowich, Eliyahu Akiva 

Rabinowitz, Aharon. See Yariv, 
Aharon 

Rabinowitz, Cilla Cypora. See Cohn, 
Cilla Cypora 
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Rabinowitz, Eliyahu Wolf, 17:40 
Rabinowitz, Isaac. See Halevy, Isaac 


Rabinowitz, Jacob. See Rabinowitz, 
Yaakov 


Rabinowitz, Jerome. See Robbins, 
Jerome 


Rabinowitz, Joel, 17:40—41 
Rabinowitz, Louis Isaac, 11:378, 17:41 
Rabinowitz, Louis Mayer, 17:41 


Rabinowitz, Menashe. See Ravina, 
Menashe 


Rabinowitz, Moritz, 15:311 


Rabinowitz, Raphael. See Rabbinovicz, 
Raphael Nathan Nata 


Rabinowitz, Ruth, 16:349 
Rabinowitz, Samuel Jacob, 17:41 
Rabinowitz, Stanley, 17:41-42 
Rabinowitz, Ya’akov, 17:42 
Rabinowitz, Yehoshua, 17:42—43 
Rabinowitz, Zevi ha-Cohen, 17:43 
Rabinowitz, Zevi Judah, 17:43 
Rabinowitz, Zina, 17:43 
Rabinowitz family, 8:420 
Rabinowitz-Teomim, Elijah David ben 
Benjamin, 17:43 
Rabin-Pelossof, Dalia, 17:35 
Rabinsohn, Ana. See Pauker, Ana 


Rabnovitsh, Sholem. See Shalom 
Aleichem 


Rabon, Israel, 17:44 
Rab-Saris, Rab-Mag, 6:549, 17:44 
Rab-Shakeh, 17:44 


Raby, Naphtali Eliahu. See Rahabi, 
Naphtali Eliyahu 


Racah, Giulio, 17:44—45 
Raccah, Mas’id ben Aaron, 17:45 


Racconti romani (Moravia). See Roman 
Tales (Moravia) 


Race, theory of, 9:244—245, 327, 
17:45-47 


Boas, Franz, 4:21—22 
Jewish identity and, 11:297 
See also Antisemitism 


Race against Death: Peter Bergson, 
America, and the Holocaust (Wyman 
& Medoff), 9:420 


Rachel (biblical figure), 17:47-49 
adoption, 1:415, 416 
Bilhah and, 3:698 


Jacob and, 11:17, 19, 22, 12:406- 
407 


as Matriarch, 15:691 
See Also Matriarchs 


Rachel (daughter of Rashi), 17:102, 
102, 105-106 


Rachel (stage name), 17:50 
Rachel (wife of Akiva), 17:49-50 


Rachel, Tomb of. See Rachel (biblical 
figure) 

Rachel Calof’s Story: Jewish 
Homesteader on the Northern Plains 
(Calof), 4:375-376 

Rachlis, Arnold, 15:461 

Rachman, Peter, 17:50 

Rachmilewitz, Moshe, 17:50 

Racial persecution. See Race, theory of 

Racial theory. See Race, theory of 

Racine, Jean, 17:50-51 

Racism. See Antisemitism 

Racker, Efraim, 17:51 

Rackman, Emanuel, 17:51-52 

Racquetball, 19:146 

Rad, Gerhard von, 17:52 

Radak. See Kimhi, David 

Radanites. See Radaniya 

Radaniya, 1:234, 6:106, 7:313, 17:52 

Radauti (Romania), 17:52-53 

Radautz. See Radauti 


RaDBaZ. See David ben Solomon ibn 
Abi Zimra 


Radek, Karl, 17:53 

Rademacher, Franz, 17:53-54 

Radhanites. See Radaniya 

Radical idealism, Hungarian literature 
and, 9:605 

Radical insecurity doctrine, 6:537 

Radical Zionist Alliance, 21:614—615 


Radimin (Poland). See Radzymin 
(Poland) 


Radin (Poland). See Radzyn (Poland) 
Radin, Adolph Moses, 17:54 

Radin, Max, 12:556, 17:54 

Radin, Paul, 17:54—55 

Radio. See Television and radio 


Radio Corporation of America (RCA), 
18:59 

Radishes, 17:55 

Radler-Feldmann, Yehoshua. See 
Rabbi Binyamin 

Radner, Gilda, 17:55 


Radnitz, Gerty Theresa. See Cori, 
Gerty Theresa 


Radndtl, Miklos, 17:55-56 

Rado, Antal, 17:56 

Rado, Sandor, 17:56 

Radom (Poland), 16:311—312, 17:56— 
57 

Radomsk. See Radomsko (Poland) 

Radomsko (Poland), 17:57-58 

Radomsko, Solomon ha-Kohen 
Rabinowich of. See Rabinowich, 
Solomon ha-Kohen of Radomsko 


Radomyshl (Ukraine), 17:58 


Radomyslski, Grigory Yevseyevich. See 
Zinoviev, Grigori Yevseyevich 
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Radoshitser, Issachar Baer, 17:58 
Radoshkovichi (Belarus), 17:59 


Radoszkowice. See Radoshkovichi 
(Belarus) 


Radszyche, Issachar Baer. See 
Radoshitser, Issachar Baer 


Radu, Vasile, Romanian translation of 
Bible by, 3:633 


Radun. See Radun (Belarus) 
Radun (Belarus), 17:59 

Radvanyi, Netty. See Seghers, Anna 
Radymno (Poland), 17:59-60 


Radzinowicz, Leon. See Radzinowicz, 
Sir Leon 


Radzinowicz, Sir Leon, 17:60 
Radziwillow (Ukraine), 17:60 


Radzkowitz, Saul Benjamin ha-Kohen, 
6:650 


Radzymin (Poland), 17:61 
Radzymin dynasty, 17:61 

Radzyn (Poland), 17:61 
Radzyn-Podlaski. See Radzyn (Poland) 
Radzynski, Jan, 17:61-62 

Die Raeuber (Schiller), 18:134 

RaF. See Perez ben Elijah of Corbeil 
Rafa. See Porto, Menahem Zion 
Rafa (Gaza), 17:62 

Rafaeli, Samuel, 17:64 

Rafah (Gaza). See Rafa (Gaza) 


Rafailovich, M. See Gots, Mikhail 
Rafailovich 


Rafalin, David Shlomé6, 17:62—63 


Rafa-Rapaport, Abraham Menahem. 
See Porto, Abraham Menahem ben 
Jacob ha-Kohen 


Rafelson, Robert, 17:63 
Rafes, Moses, 17:63 
Raffa, Jonah ha-Kohen, 15:658 


Raffalovich, Arthur Germanovich, 
17:63-64 

Raffalovich, Isaiah, 4:145, 17:64 

Rafi, 3:347, 17:64 

Rafi’ah (Gaza). See Rafa (Gaza) 

Rafoul, Elie. See Rouleau, Eric 

Ragen, Naomi, 17:64-65 

Rager, Bracha, 17:65 

Rager, Ijo. See Rager, Itzhack 

Rager, Itzhack, 17:65 

Raghib. See Elisha ben Shemuel 

Ragoler, Abraham ben Solomon, 17:65 

Ragoler, Elijah ben Jacob, 17:65-66 

Ragtime (Doctorow), 5:728, 15:227 


Rag trade. See Secondhand goods and 
old clothes, trade in 


Ragusa (Croatia). See Dubrovnik 
(Croatia) 


Rahab, 17:66—67 
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Rahabi, Ezekiel, 17:67 

Rahabi, Naphtali Eliyahu, 17:67 
Rahamei ha-Av (Kattina), 12:7 
Rahamim ben Reuben, 3:59 

Rahamim ha-Kohen, 1:340 
Rahamimoff, Rami, 17:67 

Rahbah, al- (Mesopotamia), 17:67-68 
Rahbar, Samuel, 17:68 

Rahel, 17:68 

Rahel Morpurgo and the Contemporary 


Hebrew Poets in Italy (Morpurgo), 
14:509 


Rahy, Philip, 17:69 
Raicu, Lucian, 6:40 
Railroads, 1:395, 12:611, 17:69-70 
Los Angeles population, increase 
in, 13:19 
Rice, Isaac Leopold, 17:285 
Raimundus Lullus. See Ramon, Lull 
Rain, 17:70-73, 71 
Baal worship, 3:12 
Israel (state), 10:132—133 
prayer for, 6:574, 13:601, 17:73 
Rainbow, 17:73-74 
Rainbow Haggadah, 4:42 
Rainer, Luise, 17:74 
Rain from Heaven (Behrman), 3:264 
Raisa, Rosa, 17:74 
Raisin, Jacob Zalman, 17:74 
Raisin, Max, 17:74—75 


Raising Arizona (motion picture), 
4:782 


Raisman, Abraham. See Raisman, Sir 
Jeremy 


Raisman, Jeremy. See Raisman, Sir 
Jeremy 


Raisman, Sir Jeremy, 17:75 

Raisz, Erwin J., 17:75 

Rajak, Tessa, 17:75 

Rajpurkar, Joseph Ezekiel, 17:75 
Rakadeti, Amadeti (Shalev), 18:373 
Rakah communist party, 5:100 


Rakh va-Tov (Solomon ben Aaron), 
12:407 


Rakishik. See Rokiskis 

Rakosi, Matyas, 17:75-76 
Rakous, Vojtéch, 17:76 
Rakovsky, Puah, 17:76 
RaLBaG. See Levi ben Gershom 
Ralberg. See Levi ben Gershom 
Rall, Yisrael, 17:77 

Ram, Moshe, 17:77 

Rama, al- (Israel), 17:77 
Ramadan, Jewish culture and, 11:540 
Ramah (ancient Israel), 17:77 
Ramah camps, 6:542, 18:616 
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Ram Allah. See Ramallah (Palestine) 
Ramallah (Palestine), 17:77-—78 


Ramatayim (Israel). See Hod ha- 
Sharon (Israel) 


Ramat David (Israel), 17:78 

Ramat Gan (Israel), 17:78 
Kahana, Aharon, 11:710 
museum of ceramic art, 11:710 


Ramat Hadar (Israel). See Hod ha- 
Sharon (Israel) 


Ramat ha-Golan (Israel), 17:78—80, 
18:653-654 


Ramat ha-Kovesh (Israel), 17:81 
Ramat ha-Sharon (Israel), 17:81 
Ramat ha-Shofet (Israel), 17:81 
Ramat Rahel (Israel), 17:81-83 
Ramat Raziel (Israel), 17:83 
Ramat Yishai (Israel), 17:83 
Ramat Yohanan (Israel), 17:83-84 
Ramat Zevi (Israel), 14:451, 17:84 


Ramaz School (New York, NY), 6:197, 
13:188 


“Rambam.” See Maimonides, Moses 


Rambam, Cyvia. See Rambert, Dame 
Marie 


Rambam hospital, 6:482 

Rambam Lehrhaus (Berlin), 2:23 
RaMBan. See Nahmanides 
RaMbeMaN. See Mendelssohn, Moses 
Rambert, Dame Marie, 5:416, 17:84 
Ramerupt (France), 17:84 

Rames (Israel). See Ramleh (Israel) 
Rameses. See Ramses (Egyptian rulers) 
RaMHaL. See Luzzatto, Moses Hayyim 
Ramlah. See Ramleh (Israel) 

Ramleh (Israel), 17:84-85 

Ramon, Haim, 9:149, 17:86-87 
Ramon, Ilan, 17:87 

Ramon, Lull, 17:85-86 

Ramone, Joey, 17:87 

The Ramones (musical group), 17:87 
Ra’mot, 16:478 

Ramot, Bracha, 17:87-88 

Ramoth (ancient Israel), 17:88 

Ramot ha-Shavim (Israel), 17:88 


Ramoth-Gilead (ancient Israel), 
14:388, 17:88 


Ramot Menasheh (Israel), 17:88 
Ramot Naftali (Israel), 17:88 
Rams. See Sheep 

Ramses (Egypt), 17:88-89 
Ramses (Egyptian rulers), 17:89 
Ramses I (Pharaoh), 17:89 
Ramses II (Pharaoh), 17:89 
Ramses III (Pharaoh), 17:89 
Ram’s horn. See Shofar 


Ramukh family. See Benremokh family 


The RaN. See Nissim ben Reuben 
Gerondi 


Ran, Leyzer, 16:127 
Ran, Shulamit, 17:89 
Ranch, H.J., 18:761 
Rand, Ayn, 17:89-90 
Rand, Ya’akov, 17:90 
Randall, Tony, 17:90-91 


Randglossen zur hebraeischen Bibel 
(Ehrlich), 6:243 


Randolph, A. Philip, Black-Jewish 
relations in U.S., 3:734 


Rank, Otto, 17:91 

Ranke, Hans, Nuremberg laws, 15:350 
Rankin, Harry, 17:91 

Ranschburg, Bezalel ben Joel, 17:91 
Ransom, 9:20, 17:91-92 

Ransoming of captives, 4:456—457 
Raoul Glaber, 17:92 


Rapa, Abraham Menahem ben Jaco 
ha-Kohen, 17:97 


Rapa family. See Rapoport family 

Rapaport, David, 17:92 

Rapaport, David ha-Kohen, 2:77, 
17:92, 97 

Rapaport, Jacob, 17:92 


Rapaport, Moses. See Porto-Rafa, 
Moses ben Jehiel ha-Kohen 


Rapaport, Nathan, 17:92-93 
Rapaport, Robert, 15:605, 606 
Rapaport, Simon, 17:97-98 

Rapaport family. See Rapoport family 
Rape, 11:565, 17:93, 18:330 


See also Marital rape; Sexual 
offenses 


Rape ending in consent, 18:331-332 
Raphael (angel), 17:93-94 

Raphael, Alexander, 17:94 

Raphael, Benjamin I., 4:70 

Raphael, Chaim, 17:94 

Raphael, Frederic, 17:94 

Raphael, Gideon, 17:94-95 
Raphael, John, 17:95 

Raphael, Marco. See Raphael, Mark 
Raphael, Mark, 17:95 

Raphael, Melissa, 9:397 

Raphael, Nathaniel. See Raphael, John 
Raphael, Percival. See Raphael, John 
Raphael, Ralph Alexander, 17:95 
Raphael, William, 17:95-96 
Raphael, Yitzhak, 17:96 


Raphael, Yom Tov Lipman ben Israel. 
See Heilpern, Yom Tov Lipman ben 
Israel 


Raphael ben Joseph, 15:523 
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Inter-Parliamentary Group from 1985 to 1991. After his politi- 
cal career, Baume went back to the medical academic world, 
becoming professor of community medicine at the University 
of New South Wales and, subsequently, chancellor of the Aus- 
tralian National University. 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 


BAUMGARDT, DAVID (1890-1963), philosopher. In 1924 he 
was appointed lecturer in philosophy at the University of Ber- 
lin where he later was professor (1932-35). In 1935 he was visit- 
ing professor at the University of Madrid where he lectured on 
Maimonides at the congress organized by the Spanish govern- 
ment to commemorate the eighth centenary of Maimonides’ 
birth. From 1935 Baumgardt taught at Birmingham (England) 
and from 1939 at Pendle Hill, Wallingford, Pennsylvania. From 
1941 to 1954 he was consultant on philosophy to the Library of 
Congress in Washington, D.c. Baumgardt, a Zionist from his 
early youth, conceived the idea of founding a Hebrew philo- 
sophical journal. In his earlier works (particularly in his Das 
Moeglichkeitsproblem der Kritik der reinen Vernunft, der mod- 
ernen Phaenomenologie und der Gegenstandstheorie, 1920) he 
treated the modalities (possibility, reality, and necessity) in the 
philosophy of Kant, Husserl, and Meinong (the late 14th-cen- 
tury German philosopher). He then turned his attention to 
historical studies, particularly to the history of philosophical 
romanticism in Germany at the beginning of the 19" century. 
This culminated in the publication of his book on Franz von 
Baader and philosophical romanticism (1929). Another work 
of Baumgardt is devoted to an investigation of the relations 
between Mendelssohn and Spinoza (1932). In Der Kampf um 
den Lebenssinn unter den Vorlaeufern der modernen Ethik 
(1933) he related the systematic study of ethics to the study 
of history. In this book he undertook a penetrating critique 
of Kant’s system of ethics, showing that Kant’s ethical system 
was derived from the basic idea of a Higher Unity pervading 
all human striving but that this derivation is merely a formal 
one, devoid of content. Baumgardt examined Hermann Co- 
hen’s attempt to rescue Kant’s ethics but even here he arrived 
at negative conclusions. He likewise examined the attempts, 
undertaken by thinkers at the end of the 18» century (Herder, 
Hemsterhuis, Jacobi), to create a system of ethics possessed 
of content. In opposition to Kant, Herder extolled Hebrew 
ethics because they preserve man’s unity. In connection with 
this investigation, Baumgardt assembled the literary material 
relevant to the relations between Herder and Spinoza. His 
search for ethical fundamentals possessing content led him to 
become particularly interested in Bentham’s ethical system, to 
which he devoted a large volume on Bentham and the Ethics 
of Today (1952). In 1961 Baumgardt published Great Western 
Mystics; Their Lasting Significance. He sought a reconciliation 
of the ethics of force and the ethics of love. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Frank, et al., Horizons of a Philosopher: Es- 
says in Honor of David Baumgardt (1963); YLBI, 10 (1965), 239-65. 


[Samuel Hugo Bergman] 
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BAUMGARTEN, EMANUEL MENDEL 


BAUMGARTEL, ELISE J. (1892-1975), Egyptologist. Elise 
Baumgartel, who was born in Berlin, became a leading figure 
in the field of Egyptian prehistory. She left Germany for Eng- 
land during the Hitler era, and from 1948 to 1950 was keeper 
of the department of Egyptian antiquities at Manchester Uni- 
versity. In 1951 she went to Oxford, where she engaged in re- 
search at the Griffith Institute until 1955. She then went to live 
in the United States, and became a member of the Oriental In- 
stitute at the University of Chicago. Elise Baumgartel’s major 
publications are Culture of Prehistoric Egypt (2 vols., 1948-50) 
and the chapter on “Predynastic Egypt” in the Cambridge An- 
cient History (1963). 

[Penuel P. Kahane] 


BAUMGARTEN, EMANUEL MENDEL (1828-1908), 
Austrian economist, journalist and communal leader, He- 
brew writer and poet. Baumgarten was born in Kremsier 
(Kromériz), Moravia, into a traditional Jewish family of Tal- 
mud scholars. He first studied at Moravian yeshivot but also 
acquired secular knowledge. He heard lectures in econom- 
ics at Pressburg and, from 1848, at Vienna University. While 
successfully devoting himself to commercial life, he also be- 
came active in the journalistic and literary fields, contribut- 
ing to several political and Jewish papers in Vienna. With 
Mayer, he edited an economic paper, Der Fortschritt, and with 
I.H. Weiss the scientific Hebrew monthly Beit ha-Midrash 
(1865-66). In 1861, Baumgarten was elected to the municipal 
council of Vienna as one of the first Jews and later granted an 
order of merit by the emperor for his care for the wounded 
during the 1866 war. In 1870, he became warden of the Jew- 
ish Temple in Vienna. In 1872, he was elected to the council of 
the Jewish community (which he also represented in the state's 
boards of education), and in 1873 to the council of the newly 
founded Israelitische Allianz, assisting Jewish refugees from 
Russia and Romania. Though critical of Zionism, he also sup- 
ported Jehiel *Brill’s colonization plans in Palestine. In 1893, 
he was among the founders of the Israelitisch-theologische 
Lehranstalt in Vienna and was elected to its council. In hon- 
our of Baumgarten’s 70" birthday (1898), his sons published 
a Festschrift (1899). 

Among Baumgarten’s published works are the first Ger- 
man translation of R. Bahya ibn Paquda’s Hovot ha-Levavot 
(“Duties of the Heart”), on the basis of R. Judah ibn Tibbon’s 
Hebrew translation, with an appendix by S.G. Stern, Arugat 
Perahim, containing biographies of Ibn Paquda, Ibn Tibbon, 
and Joseph Kimhi (1854); several Hebrew poems, e.g., Ruth, 
with an introduction by M. Letteris (1864); Einige Worte ue- 
ber den Weinhandel und die Weinkultur in Oesterreich (1866); 
and Die Juden in der Steiermark (1903). In response to the new 
antisemitic movement, Baumgarten edited two apologetic 
works: Die Blutbeschuldigung gegen die Juden. Von christli- 
cher Seite beurtheilt (1883) and Gutmeinung ueber den Tal- 
mud der Hebraeer by the Christian Hebraist C. Fischer (1883, 
originally completed in 1802). In addition, Baumgarten edited 
several sources for the history of Moravian Jewry: Megillat Se- 
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Raphael Kohen. See Kohen, Raphael 
ben Jekuthiel Suesskind 


Raphael Levi of Hanover. See 
Hannover, Raphael Levi 


Raphael of Bershad, 17:96 
Raphaels. See Kellner, Leon 
Raphaelson, Samson, 17:96 


Raphall, Morris Jacob, 3:713, 734, 
15:198, 199, 200, 17:97 

Rapkine, Louis, 17:97 

Rapoport, Abraham ben Israel Jehiel 
ha-Kohen, 17:98 

Rapoport, Alexander, 17:98 


Rapoport, Benjamin ben Simhah ha- 
Kohen, 17:97 


Rapoport, Benjamin Ze’ev Wolf ha- 
Kohen ben Isaac, 17:97, 98 

Rapoport, Charles, 17:98 

Rapoport, Hayyim ben Simhah ha- 
Kohen, 17:97 

Rapoport, Jitzhak, 15:308 

Rapoport, Samuel, 17:98 


Rapoport, Solomon Judah Leib, 8:725, 
12:465, 17:97, 99 
Bikkurei ha-Ittim, 3:696 
biographical writings of, 3:707 
Rapoport, Solomon Zainwil. See An- 
Ski, S. 
Rapoport family, 17:97-98 
Rapp, James, 2:48 
Rappaport, Armin H., 17:99 
Rappaport, Henry, 17:99-100 
Rappaport, Isaac ben Judah ha-Kohen, 
17:97, 100 
Rappaport, Isaac ha-Kohen, 3:695 
Rappaport, Jacob, 17:100 
Rappaport, Reuben Kohen, 3:15 
Rappaport, Roy, 17:100 
Rappaport, Samuel. See Rapoport, 
Samuel 


Rappaport, Solomon Judah Leib. See 
Rapoport, Solomon Judah Leib 


Rappaport family. See Rapoport family 

Rappeduni be-Tappuhim (Eliakim 
Goetz ben Meir), 6:318 

Rappoltsweiler. See Ribeauvillé 

Rappoport, Charles, 17:100-101, 
18:707 

Rappoport, Shloyme-Zanvl. See An- 
Ski, S. 

Rappoport family. See Rapoport 
family 

Raqqa (Mesopotamia), 17:101 

La Raquel (Garcia de la Huerta), 
11:256 

Raquel, the Jewess of Toledo 
(Feuchtwanger). See Spanische 
Ballade (Feuchtwanger) 


Rascani (Moldova). See Ryshkany 
(Moldova) 


Raschkow, Suesskind, 11:412 
Raseiniai (Lithuania), 17:101 
Rashal. See Luria, Solomon ben Jehiel 


RaShBa. See Adret, Solomon ben 
Abraham 


Rashbad. See Samuel ben David 
Rashbam. See Samuel ben Meir 


RaSHBaSh (1400-1467). See Duran, 
Solomon ben Simeon 


RaSHBaSh (1438-after 1510). See 
Duran, Simeon ben Solomon 


RashbaZ. See Duran, Simeon ben ZemaH 


Rashei Besamim (Mizrahi), 14:393 
Rashei tevot. See Abbreviations 
Rashgolski, Hillel. See Bavli, Hillel 
Rashi, 17:101—106, 102t 
Abulrabi, Aaron, 1:345-346 
Amram Hasida, 2:105 
amulets, 2:123 
apologetics, 2:266 
art, 2:495 
biblical exegist, 3:641, 17:102-103 
on biblical study, 3:662 
commentaries, 5:435, 17:104—105 
daughters of, 17:105—106 


early editions of Bible containing 
commentaries of, 3:586, 610 


on excessive biblical study, 3:663 
exile, meaning of, 7:357 

glosses, 12:405—406 
grammarian, 17:103-104 
halakhist, 17:105 

Hebraists, influence on, 8:511 
Herbert de Bosham, 4:96 

on informers, 9:780 

Isaac ben Meir and, 10:44 


Isaac ben Menahem the Great 
and, 10:44—45 


Joseph ben Issachar Baer of 
Prague, supercommentary of, 
11:422 


Joseph ben Solomon of 
Carcassonne, 11:426 


Joshua, Book of, 11:444 

Judah ben Nathan, 11:490 

literal commentary style founded 
by, 3:642 

Luria family, 13:260 

Luther influenced by, 3:648 

Menahem ben Helbo and, 14:21 

Mizrahi, Elijah, 14:394 

modern biblical criticism, as 
precursor of, 3:648 

Pappus and Julianus, 15:619 

Pentateuch commentary, 1:301 
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peshat, 3:661 
Shemaiah of Troyes, 18:456—457 
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Rashid. See Rosetta (Egypt) 
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metaphysics, 14:34—-35 

opposition to, 11:7 
Ratisbon. See Regensburg (Germany) 
Ratisbonne, Alphonse, 17:111-112 


Ratisbonne, Marie Alphonse. See 
Ratisbonne, Alphonse 
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BAUMGARTEN, SANDOR 


darim (1895), the memoirs of Abraham Broda Leipniker on 
the expulsion of the Jews from Usov (Maehrisch-Aussee) in 
1722; Yeshuat Yisrael (1898), the memoirs of Benjamin Israel 
Fraenkel from the 18 century; and Maria Theresia’ Ern- 
ennungsdekret fiir den Maehrischen Landesrabbiner Gerson 
Chajes (1899). 
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[Johannes Valentin Schwarz (24 ed.)] 


BAUMGARTEN, SANDOR (1864-1928), Hungarian ar- 
chitect. Baumgarten, together with O. Lechner, designed the 
building of the Postal Bank in Budapest (1900). Using Hun- 
garian folkloristic motifs he built the Institute for the Blind 
and the Erzébet high school for girls. 


[Eva Kondor] 


°BAUMGARTNER, WALTER (1887-1970), Swiss Bible 
scholar and Orientalist. Baumgartner studied classical and 
Oriental philology and theology, and taught at the University 
of Marburg from 1916 (professor, 1928). From 1947, he was 
professor of Semitic languages at Basle. Baumgartner’s posi- 
tion among biblical scholars and Orientalists is assured by the 
results of his work in the field of Bible and Semitic philology. 
His important studies on the Aramaic sections of the Bible in- 
clude Das Buch Daniel (1926) and the Aramaic sections of L. 
Koehler and W. Baumgartner’s Lexicon in Veteris Testamenti 
Libros (1953, 1958, 1967 ff.). In his doctoral dissertation, Die 
Klagegedichte des Jeremia... (1916), he employed critical meth- 
odology to prove that the monologues of Jeremiah were not 
later additions but may be attributed to the prophet himself. In 
his monographs Alttestamentliche Religion (1928) and Israeliti- 
sche und altorientalische Weisheit (1933) he helped pioneer the 
study of ancient Near Eastern religion and wisdom literature. 
His book Zum Alten Testament und seiner Umwelt, a collec- 
tion of previously published essays on the Bible and Oriental 
studies, was published in 1959 in honor of Baumgartner’s 70 
birthday (includes complete bibliography, pp. 1-26) and the 
jubilee volume Hebraeische Wortforschung was presented to 
him on his 80" birthday. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Kutscher, in: Haaretz (March 13, 1970). 
[Zev Garber] 


BAUMHORN, LIPOT (1860-1932), Hungarian architect 


who built 25 synagogues in Austria-Hungary. Born in Kis- 
bér, Baumhorn was educated at the Technische Hochschule 
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in Vienna and started practicing in Od6én Lechner’s office in 
Budapest, where he adopted the characteristic combination 
of plain plastered surfaces and red or yellow brick wavy dec- 
oration (string-courses, lysens, gables). Nevertheless, Baum- 
horn’s style was slightly more conventional, using Moorish, 
Renaissance, or Gothic elements instead of the Hungarian 
national style. 

His first building was the Neo-Moorish synagogue in 
Esztergom (1888), followed by synagogues at Rijeka (1895), 
Szolnok (1898), and Szeged (1903). The last is the most gran- 
diose, expressing the aspirations of assimilated Hungarian 
Jewry with elaborated details and very rich ornamentation. It 
shows Baumhorn's typical nearly central floor plan with east- 
ern bimah, emphasized central dome, and four subordinated 
corner-turrets containing the staircases for ezrat nashim. 

Artistically the most noted synagogues are in Novi Sad 
(1906) and Budapest-Aréna-Ut (1909) where affluent deco- 
ration disappears and the clarity of Proto-Modern architec- 
ture took over. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Gerle, K. Attila, M. Imre, A szdzadfordulé 
epiteszete Magyarorszdgon (1991), 33-35; A. Gazfa et al., Magyarorszdgi 
zsinagogak (1989); R. Klein, chapter on synagogue architecture in 
Central and Eastern Europe, in G.S. Rajna, Z.A. Maisels, R. Klein, 
R. Reich, D. Jarasse, Lart Juif (1995). 


[Rudolf Klein (2"4 ed.)] 


BAUMOL, JOSHUA (1880-1948), rabbi. Son of Nahum, the 
communal rabbi of Krachinka, who was his primary teacher, 
Baumol received rabbinical ordination from Rabbi Samuel 
Engel of Radomysl and Rabbi Benjamin Weiss of Chernovtsy, 
author of the Even Yikarah. Baumol taught Talmud in Vishnitz 
in the Bet Israel yeshivah from 1908 to 1911. He fled to Bohe- 
mia during World War 1 and became a pulpit rabbi in Brno 
at Congregation Mahzekei ha-Dor. 

Baumol arrived in the United States in 1920 and became 
the pulpit rabbi at Kehillath Adath Jeshurun in Williamsburg, 
Brooklyn, N.y. As a member of the Agudat ha-Rabbonim, he 
became vice president of its Kashruth Committee. He was best 
known for handling issues confronting American Orthodox 
Jewry with tact and diplomacy. He was one of the founders 
and the first president of the *Agudat Israel of America, an 
umbrella group for Orthodox organizations and an advocacy 
organization. He was deeply involved in policymaking and 
administration of the Agudah and remained involved with 
the group until his death. 

Baumol’s peers respected him as a halakhic authority 
and often asked him for his opinions on contemporary mat- 
ters. Among many things, he was asked about post-mortems, 
lie detector tests, and questions concerning survivors of the 
Holocaust. His two-volume set of responsa, Emek Halakhah, 
was published in 1934. In 1976, a revised edition, with ad- 
denda, was issued. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B.-Z. Eisenstadt, Dorot ha-Aharonim (1937), 
22; S. Elberg, Sefer ha-Yovel ha-Pardes (1951), 467-68; A. Rand (ed.), 
Toeldot Anshei Shem (1950), 8; M. Sherman, Orthodox Judaism in 
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BAUR, HARRY (1883-1943), French actor. Born of poor Al- 
satian parents, Baur was compelled at the age of 12 to work 
on the Marseilles docks but managed to study at the Mar- 
seilles Conservatory of Music. He appeared briefly on the 
Paris stage but after the outbreak of World War 1 joined the 
army. Wounded, he returned to civilian life, continuing to 
act on the stage until movies became his chief interest. The 
French called Baur the “king of the character actors,’ and in- 
deed, his heavy features and bushy brows lent themselves to a 
great range of parts including Beethoven in the Life and Loves 
of Beethoven. He also played in Rasputin and in The Golem. 
Baur was arrested in Berlin in 1942 on charges of forging a 
certificate of (Aryan) ancestry. Ironically, the Germans had to 
destroy a costly film because Baur had the main role. He was 
subsequently tortured for 4 months and died shortly after his 


release from prison. 
[Louisa Cuomo] 


BAUSKA (Yid. Boysk), town in S. Latvia, near the Lithu- 
anian border. Originally in the duchy of *Courland, it was 
incorporated in Russia in 1795 and became a district town in 
the government (province) of Courland. Jews were permit- 
ted to settle there by a special law of 1799. At first their right 
of residence was restricted to a suburb on a bank of the river 
Aa (Lielupe), but the restriction was lifted in the 1820s. The 
community, most of whose members came from Lithuania, 
retained its “Lithuanian” character, with its stress on Torah 
learning and Orthodoxy. It numbered 2,669 in 1835 but by 1850 
had decreased to 2,226 as a result of the settlement of 82 fami- 
lies (692 persons) from Bauska in the agricultural colonies in 
the province of Kherson in 1840 and of an outbreak of cholera 
in the area in 1848. The Jewish population numbered 2,745 in 
1897 (42% of the total population). During World War 1 many 
Jews were forced by the Russian military authorities to evacu- 
ate Bauska, which was in the area of hostilities, for the Russian 
interior. Many did not return after the war and by 1920 there 
remained only 604 Jewish inhabitants. Their number rose to 
919 in 1925. Most of the trade was in Jewish hands, supported 
by a Jewish cooperative bank. Well-known rabbis who offici- 
ated in the community in the second half of the 19» century 
were Mordecai *Eliasberg and Avraham Yitzhak *Kook. Dur- 
ing Soviet rule in 1940-1941 all Jewish life and trade was elimi- 
nated. Bauska was occupied by the Germans on June 26, 1941. 
On August 3, 50 Jews were murdered by Latvian police, and 
on September 30, 1941, all the remaining Bauska Jews, about 
800, were executed. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Ovchinski, Toledot Yeshivat ha-Yehudim 
be-Kurland (19112), 48-55; Z.A. Rabiner, in: Yahadut Latvia (1953), 


244-76; M. Bove, Perakim be-Toledot Yahadut Latvia (1965). ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: PK Latvia ve-Estonia, S.v. 


[Simha Katz / Shmuel Spector (24 ed.)] 
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BAVA BATRA 


BAVA BATRA (Aram. 8113 823, “last gate”), tractate of the 
Mishnah with Gemara in the Jerusalem and Babylonian Tal- 
muds. The tractates *Bava Kamma, *Bava *Mezia, and Bava 
Batra were originally one large tractate, Nezikin. The division 
into three apparently took place in Babylonia: in the Babylo- 
nian Talmud there are indications that the Gemara of each of 
the three sections was edited by a different hand, while in the 
Jerusalem Talmud they are uniform. 

Chapters 1-3 of Bava Batra deal essentially with laws re- 
lating to ownership of real estate. Chapter 1 discusses the di- 
vision of a courtyard held by joint owners whose homes open 
onto it. They may build a stone partition, each owner contrib- 
uting an equal amount of land for its construction. Conse- 
quently, if the partition falls, “the place and the stones belong 
to them both” This law is similar to Bava Mezia 10:1, for the 
last chapter of Bava Mezia opens the discussion on ownership 
continued here. A courtyard containing several houses is a 
small community, and the Mishnah discusses the obligations 
of the individual to this community. Next, the mutual obliga- 
tions of “neighbors” are presented for the dwellers of one city. 
The Tosefta adds to these communal obligations: “The citi- 
zens of a town can compel each other to build a synagogue, 
and to purchase a scroll of the Torah and the Prophets. The 
citizens are permitted to fix price ceilings and control weights 
and measures ...” (Tosef., BM 11:23). In chapter 2, the Mishnah 
imposes limitations upon the actions of the property owner 
within the bounds of his own property, when such acts are a 
source of damage or nuisance to neighbors. Personal privacy is 
protected by a law prohibiting construction of windows which 
command a close-range view into a neighbor’s windows. The 
section on ownership concludes with chapter 3, which dis- 
cusses the rules of *hazakah, according to which evidence of 
three years’ undisturbed use of property can serve as proof 
of ownership. The Babylonian Talmud records many actual 
cases involving hazakah and disputed ownership, indicating 
the wide application of these laws in the area of Jewish real 
estate in Babylonia. 

Concerning the acquisition of real estate, chapter 4 gives 
precise definitions of terms, so as to prevent a dispute between 
buyer and seller over what was included in the purchase. The 
list of legal definitions is continued in chapter 5 and extended 
to cover sale of movables. The variety of objects thus treated 
presents a wealth of precise Hebrew terminology and a rich 
description of the realia of Palestine during the mishnaic pe- 
riod. The remainder of this chapter expands on the require- 
ment of justice in weights and measures (Lev. 19:35-36; Deut. 
25:13-16), a topic related to purchase. Chapter 6 returns to 
definitions of objects of sale, not with regard to extent of in- 
clusion but with regard to quality, ie., to what degree the 
seller is required to replace inferior goods. The remainder of 
the chapter defines the minimum legal dimensions of various 
structures and tombs. Definitions of specific quantities of land 
mentioned in the sale of real estate are presented in chapter 
7. This concludes the unit of “definitions” which began with 
chapter 6. The chapters discussed above deal with acquisition 
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of property through purchase; chapters 8 and 9 consider ac- 
quisition of property by inheritance. 

Chapter 10 contains rules for the proper preparation of 
legal documents by scribes, as well as the correct interpreta- 
tion by the court of certain legal documents, especially bonds 
of indebtedness. This is a fitting conclusion to the tractate, 
since legal documents figure in acquisition, ownership, and 
other matters discussed in earlier chapters. The last Mishnah 
was intended, perhaps, as an apt conclusion for the entire trac- 
tate of Nezikin (the three Bavot, Bava Kamma, Bava Mezia, 
and Bava Batra): “He that would become wise, let him oc- 
cupy himself in cases concerning property, for there is no 
branch of law greater than they, for they are like a welling 
fountain” (10:8). 

The Tosefta of Bava Batra contains 11 chapters. Generally 
the Tosefta follows the Mishnah, supplementing and parallel- 
ing it, but there are chapters where the material in the Tosefta 
is richer than the Mishnah and has an original and interest- 
ing order of its own. 

The first chapter, dealing with the prevention of torts, 
parallels chapter 2 of the Mishnah (ch. 1 of which is paralleled 
by the second half of the Tosef., BM 11). Chapter 2:1-14, paral- 
leling the Mishnah 2:1-6, deals with hazakah; while 2:14-17, 
paralleling Mishnah 2:2-8, is a supplement to chapter 1 of the 
Tosefta. It is probable that the connection between this sup- 
plement and the preceding section is *Samuel b. Meir’s defi- 
nition of a Tyrean window (14a) and the prohibition against 
opening a window facing that of a neighbor (14b). Chapters 
3-4, paralleling Mishnah 4:1-5:5, deal with the regulations of 
selling; 5:1-6:21, paralleling Mishnah 5:6-6:3, deal with com- 
mercial honesty; the last part of this section differs from the 
Mishnah, in that the transition to the following two sections 
is clearly recognizable. Thus the subject of 6:22-23, parallel- 
ing the Mishnah at the end of chapter 6, deviates only slightly 
from the main discussion on commercial honesty, as it deals 
with the language used by a seller, a subject covered previ- 
ously, and the subject of Tosefta 6:24-28 parallels the Mishnah 
of chapter 7. Chapters 7-10, discussing the halakhot of inheri- 
tance, contain a wealth of sources on details not mentioned at 
all in the parallel Mishnah (ch. 8 and 9). Chapter 11, dealing 
with deeds, parallels Mishnah chapter 10. 

The rabbinic tradition regarding the order and author- 
ship of the books of Scripture is recorded in Bava Batra 14b. 
The report of the travels of Rabbah bar Bar Hana (BB 73-74) 
contains fantastic descriptions of marvelous creatures and vi- 
sions of the corpses of the Israelites who left Egypt and died 
in the wilderness of Sinai. 

In the standard printed editions of the Babylonian Tal- 
mud more pages are found in this tractate than in any other 
(BB’s last page is numbered 176). However, there are other 
tractates whose talmudic text is longer (see *Ialmud). The 
size of the Bava Batra volume is due to the fact that the com- 
mentary of *Rashi is printed through page 29a only (in the 
Pesaro edition the termination of the commentary is marked: 
“Here died Rashi”), and the remainder of the tractate contains 
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the more lengthy commentary of Samuel b. Meir. An English 
translation of the Talmud was made by I. Epstein (Soncino 
edition, 1935). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Epstein, Amoraim, 187-270; A. Weiss, Stud- 
ies in the Law of the Talmud on Damages (1966), 16-25; Ch. Albeck, 
Shishah Sidrei Mishnah, 4 (1959), 111-6; R. Yaron, Gifts in Contempla- 
tion of Death in Jewish and Roman Law (1960); D. Daube, in: Tulane 
Law Review, 18 (1944), 390-404. 


[Shamma Friedman] 


BAVA BEN BUTA (first century B.C.E.), sage and judge dur- 
ing the reign of *Herod. Bava, although a disciple of Shammai, 
agreed with Hillel, that the “Laying of Hands” (cf. Lev. 3:2) on 
sacrifices during festivals is permissible and was instrumen- 
tal in establishing this law (Bezah 20a-b). As a judge, Bava 
was noted for his thorough investigations and for his just de- 
cisions (Git. 57a). He offered daily guilt-offerings prescribed 
in cases of doubtful trespass, for fear that he had committed 
a sin (Ker. 6:3). This sacrifice came to be called “the guilt-of- 
fering of the pious.” Bava overlooked an insult to himself to 
make peace between husband and wife (Ned. 66b). Accord- 
ing to another legend Bava was the only Jewish sage who was 
not put to death by Herod; instead, Herod blinded him so 
that he could seek his counsel incognito. When Herod finally 
disclosed who he was and asked how he could make amends, 
Bava advised him to rebuild the Temple (BB 3b-4a). Josephus 
refers to “The Sons of Bava,” who were among the noblemen of 
Jerusalem, and were beloved by the people. They were strong 
opponents of Herod, and for a long time “The Sons of Bava” 
remained in hiding for fear of him. Ultimately they were ex- 
ecuted by him (Ant., 15:260-6). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schuerer, Gesch, 1 (1901*), 386-7; Klausner, 
Bayit Sheni, 4 (19507), 27-28; Hyman, Toledot, 261-2. 


[Zvi Kaplan] 


BAVA KAMMA (Aram. X73? 83), tractate of the Talmud, the 
first of the order Nezikin. 


Name 

Bava Kamma was originally not a separate tractate, but the 
first part of a larger tractate, whose name was identical with 
the name of the order. The title Bava Kamma is the abbreviated 
form for Bava Kamma de-Massekhet Nezikin (“the first gate 
(section) of the tractate Nezikin”). Tractate Nezikin (“torts”) 
comprised 30 chapters, covering the entire range of pecuni- 
ary law (dinei mamonot). However, according to the Midrash, 
the size of Nezikin discouraged the student: “What does the 
fool say? “Who can study the Torah? Nezikin has 30 chapters; 
Kelim has 30 chapters!” (Lev. R. 19:2). For this reason Nezikin 
was divided into three sections, each consisting of ten chap- 
ters. The second and third parts are now called Bava Mezia 
(“the middle gate”) and Bava Batra (“the last gate”). The di- 
vision seems to have taken place in Babylonia (bava as “gate” 
is unique to Babylonian Aramaic; see: Ned. 66b), where the 
size of Nezikin must have interfered with the regular practice 
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of the academies to study one tractate each term. Palestinian 
sources indicate no division. (Genizah fragments of the Jeru- 
salem Talmud treat it as one tractate.) 

A similar division took place in the Tosefta, where the 
original tractate Nezikin, which contained 33 chapters, was di- 
vided into three sections of 11 chapters each. The mechanical 
nature of this division is evident from the fact that chapter 11 
of Tosefta Bava Mezia contains some material that parallels 
the last chapter of Mishnah Bava Mezia and some that paral- 
lels the first chapter of Mishnah Bava Batra. 


Contents 

The first three mishnayot of Bava Kamma belong to one of 
the most ancient strata of mishnaic material, and contain, in 
succinct phrases, the underlying laws of *Torts (see *Avot Ne- 
zikin): “There are four avot (lit. ‘fathers’ or ‘main categories’) 
of torts - the shor (‘ox’), the bor (‘pit’), the maveh (‘mar or 
‘tooth’) and the hever (‘fire’)... If 1 am responsible for the care 
of a thing, it is 1 who make possible the injury it may do.... 
Assessment of the monetary equivalent [of an injury] must 
be made before a court of law, based upon the testimony of 
witnesses.... The laws of torts apply equally to women.... The 
antiquity of this section is indicated by the use of numerical 
listing (four avot), first person constructions, biblical phrases, 
archaic forms, and terse rules. One of the earliest of the Baby- 
lonian amoraim, Rav, alluded to the character of this section 
when he stated: “The tanna of this Mishnah was a Jerusale- 
mite, who taught in a terse style” (BK 6b). 

The list of four avot in the Mishnah is a convenient sum- 
mary of the various sources of damage mentioned in Exodus 
21:28—22:5. In the beraitot, other lists of avot nezikin are found, 
one containing 13, and others 24, according to varying schemes 
of inclusion (see BK 4b; Tosef. to BK 9:1). 


CHAPTERS 1:4-3:7. Chapter 1:4 is another ancient Mishnah, 
again in the form of a numbered list, dealing, now in greater 
detail, with the avot of “horn, “tooth,” and “foot,” and, finally, 
“man.” In chapter 2 each entry on the list in 1:4 is defined and 
expanded. For example, if an animal, while walking, kicks 
some pebbles, which hit another object and cause damage, this 
is “foot; only half of the damage is to be paid. Thus, chapter 
2. of the Mishnah is a sort of “Gemara” on 1:4. 

The first laws in chapter 3 come under the category of 
“pit”: “If a man left a pitcher in the ‘public domain; and an- 
other stumbled over it... the owner is liable for the injury.” 
The middle part of chapter 3 deals with “man”: “If two pot- 
vendors [carrying their wares] were walking, one behind the 
other, and the first one stumbled...” The end of chapter 3 
again deals with “horn” and appears to be a new discussion 
of the same subject covered in chapter 2. It has therefore been 
suggested by A. Weiss that 1:4-3:7 was originally an indepen- 
dent Mishnah section, dealing with the avot of “ox” (“horn, 
“tooth? “foot”), “pit” and “man.” It would thus appear to be 
an expansion of the list of avot at the beginning of chapter 
1, until maveh, in consonance with the interpretation that 
maveh is “man.” 
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CHAPTER 3:8-6 END. This is another section, treating in de- 
tail the categories “horn,” “pit,” “tooth and foot,” and “fire.” It, 
too, is an expansion of 1:1, taking “ox” as “horn,” and maveh as 
“tooth and foot.’ Thus the dispute between Rav and Samuel as 
to the meaning of maveh (Bx 3b) did not originate with them; 
it had its origin in the underlying organizational scheme of 
early mishnayot which are independent expansions of the an- 


cient Mishnah: “There are four avot ...” 


CHAPTER 7. Chapter 7 is a comprehensive treatment of the 
laws of theft. It concentrates on the fines of “double, and “four 
or five” fold found in Exodus 22:3 and 21:37. Virtually each 
aspect of the theft and subsequent trial of the thief is scruti- 
nized; each term of the pertinent scriptural verses is carefully 
defined and analyzed. In respect to the fine of “four or five” 
fold imposed by Scripture for the sale or slaughter of a stolen 
animal, the Mishnah determines that if the thief sold part of 
the animal but retained partial ownership, however minute, 
he is not liable to the fine of “four or five fold,” but only to that 
of “double.” Thus “sells it” in the scriptural verse is defined as 
the sale of the entire animal. Similarly, “ifhe slaughtered it and 
it became unfit under his hand [through a ritually improper 
slaughtering]” (7:5), he is exempt from the fine of “four or five” 
fold, such an act not being properly deemed “slaughter” 


CHAPTER 8. This chapter is a comprehensive unit devoted to 
the laws of assault and battery. 


CHAPTERS 9-10. Chapters 9 and 10 deal with laws of rob- 
bery. It would appear that a more natural position for these 
chapters would be after chapter 7, which deals with the related 
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Seinfeld, Jerry, 13:222, 15:228, 18:254 
Seini (Romania), 18:254 

Seipel, Ignaz, 18:254-255 

Seir. See Esau 

Seir, Land of. See Edom (Transjordan) 
Seir, Mount (ancient Israel), 18:255 
Seitlin, Rose, 4:212 


Seixas, Abraham Mendes (broker), 
18:255 
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Seixas, Abraham Mendes 
(revolutionary war officer), 18:255 


Seixas, Benjamin Mendes, 15:197, 
18:255 


Seixas, David G., 18:256 


Seixas, Gershom Mendes, 6:189-190, 
9:156, 15:197, 198, 18:255 


Seixas, Hayman, 15:198 
Seixas, Isaac Mendes, 18:255 


Seixas, Moses Mendes, 4:15, 18:255— 
256 


Seixas, Rachel, 11:393 
Seixas family, 18:255-256 
Seize the Day (Bellow), 3:301 
Sejera (Israel). See Ilaniyyah (Israel) 
Sejm, 4:89, 18:256 
Jewish Socialist Workers’ Party, 
11:314-315 
Minority Bloc, 14:287 
Sekhel. See Reason 


Sekhel Tov (Menahem ben Solomon), 
14:23 


Sekiryany (Ukraine), 18:256-257 
Sela, Michael, 13:11, 18:257 


Sela ha-Yehudim (Crimea). See 
Chufut-Kale (Crimea) 


Selbstbewusstsein und 
Persoenlichkeitsbewusstein (Schilder), 
18:133 


Selbstemanzipation (newspaper), 
18:257-258 


Selbstwehr (newspaper), 18:258 
Selden, John, 8:515, 18:258—259 
Seldes, George, 18:259 

Seldes, Marian, 18:259 

Seldin, Harry M., 18:259-260 


Selected Poems and Fables: An English/ 
Yiddish Collection (Miransky), 
14:311 


Selected Works (Lipsky), 13:75-76 


Selection and New Poems (Mishol), 
14:331 


Selekman, Benjamin Morris, 18:260 
Sélestat (France), 18:260 
Seleucia, 18:260 
Seleucia (Iraq), 3:24, 26, 18:260 
Seleucia (Transjordan), 18:260 
Seleucid Acra. See Acra 
Seleucid dynasty, 5:423, 424 
Seleucid Empire, 5:549-550, 18:601 
Osroene, 15:506 
Seleucid Era, 18:260 
Seleucus IV Philopator, 18:260-261 
Self-consuming Artifacts (Fish), 7:58 
Self-control, in sex, 18:329 
Self-defense, 18:261—264 
Ananyev, 2:130 


Lancut, 12:455 
legal ruling, 2:596-597 
Slonim, 18:676 


Self-Defense (newspaper). See 
Selbstwehr (newspaper) 


Self-hatred, Jewish. See Jewish self- 
hatred 


Self-incrimination, 5:147-148 
See also Confessions 
Self Portait (Ray), 17:126 


Self-Portrait (Soutine), vol. 2: color 
insert 


Self Portrait with Cows Going Home 
(Plachy), 16:210 


Selig, Allan H., 18:265 

Selig, Bud. See Selig, Allan H. 

Selig, Gottfried, 11:523 

Selig, Phineas, 18:265 

Seligman, Brenda Zara, 18:266 
Seligman, Charles Gabriel, 18:266, 267 


Seligman, Edwin Robert Anderson, 
18:266—267 


Seligman, Herbert Spencer, 18:267 


Seligman, Isaac Newton, 2:49, 4:19, 
15:211, 18:266 


Seligman, Jesse, 18:266 
Seligman, Joseph, 15:200, 211, 18:266 
Seligman, Margaret, 12:768 
Seligman family, 18:266 
Seligmann, Aron (elder), 6:252 
Seligmann, Aron (younger), 6:252 
Seligmann, Aron Elias, 6:252 
Seligmann, Caesar, 18:267 
Seligmann, Elias, 6:252 
Seligmann, Kurt, 15:648, 18:267—268 
Seligmann, Lemle, 6:252 
Seligmann, Liebmann, 6:252 
Seligmann, Mayer, 6:252 
Seligsberg, Alice Lillie, 18:268 
Seligson, Esther, 18:268 
Selihot 

in Alsace, 2:6 

Elijah ben Shemaiah, 6:340 

piyyut and, 16:194 

See also Forgiveness 
Selihot, 18:268-269, 269 
Selikman, Benjamin M., 20:337 
Selikovitch, George, 18:269-270 
Selim I, 15:523, 18:270 
Selim II, 18:270 
Seljuks, 10:159, 18:270-271 


Selke, Naphtali Hirz ben Judah. See 
Hirshel, Meyer 


Sella, Aviem, 16:357, 358 
Sellers, Peter, 18:271-272 
Sellin, Ernst, 18:272 
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Seltzer, Louis Benson, 18:272 
Selucid Empire, 3:25-26, 9:193 
Selvinski, Ilya Lvovich, 18:272-273 
Selz, Otto, 18:273 

Selznick, David Oliver, 18:273 
Selznick, Lewis B., 18:273 
Selznick, Myron, 18:273 

Selznick family, 18:273 

Semag. See Sefer Mitzvot Gadol 
Semah, David, 15:473 

Semahes, Solomon ben Jacob, 4:189 
Semahot, 18:273-274 

La Semaine (Du Bartas), 6:31 


Semak. See Isaac ben Joseph of 
Corbeil 


Se-Ma-K. See Sefer Mitzvot Katan 


SeMaK (Perez ben Elijah of Corbeil). 
See Sefer Mitzvot Katan (Perez ben 
Elijah of Corbeil) 

Seman, Philip Louis, 18:274 

Semenovich, Yakov. See Kanovich, 
Grigory 

Semikhah, 3:397—398, 12:702, 16:330, 
18:274—-279 

Semilian, Savin Solomon, 18:279 


Séminaire Israélite de France, 12:615, 
18:279-280 


Seminaries, rabbinical. See Rabbinical 
seminaries 


Seminario Docente para Escuelas 
Israelitas. See Midrashah 
(Argentina) 
Seminary of Judaic Studies. See 
Schechter Institute of Jewish Studies 
Seminomadism, 15:294, 295-296 
Semites, 16:119, 18:280 
Semitic, Aryan races, 17:46—47 
Semitic Action, 4:393 
Semitic languages, 18:280—286, 283t 
Akkadian language, 1:564-569 
Ammonites, 2:84 
Amorites, 2:96 
Anath, 2:131 
Asherah, 2:131 
Barth, Jacob, 3:179-180 
Bergstraesser, Gotthelf, 3:433 
Caquot, Andre, 4:458 
Ebla (Syria), 6:85—-86 
Eblaite, archaeological site in 
northern Syria, 6:85-87 

Finkel, Joshua, 7:31—32 
Leslau, Wolf, 12:663 
Lidzbarski, Mark, 12:802 
linguistics, 3:216 
Moscati, Sabatino, 14:515 
West Semitic, 16:119 

Semitic Writing (Driver), 6:22 


Semler, Johann, 3:649 

Semlin (Yugoslavia). See Zemun 
(Yugoslavia) 

Semmel, Bernard, 18:286 

Semon, Felix. See Semon, Sir Felix 

Semon, Richard Wolfgang, 18:286 

Semon, Sir Felix, 18:286 


Semyatitski, Chaim. See Siemiatycki, 
Chaim 


Senaah, 18:286—287 


Sen Astruc de Noves. See Abba Mari 
ben Eligdor 


Senator, David Werner, 18:287 
Senator, Hermann, 18:287 
Senators 
Boxer, Barbara, 4:108 
Feinstein, Diane, 4:108 
Lautenberg, Frank R., 12:528-529 
Levin, Carl, 12:707 
Lieberman, Joseph, 12:804—805 
Neuberger, Richard Lewis, 15:116 
Sender, Anne, 15:308 
Sender, Ruth Minsky, 4:631 


Sender Blank un Zayn Gezindl 
(Shalom Aleichem), 18:380 


Senderey, Israel. See Drapkin, Israel 
Sender Minsker. See Polachek, Sender 
Sendler, Irena, 18:287 

Sendrey, Alfred, 18:287 

Die Sendung Mosis (Schiller), 14:540 
Seneca the Elder, 18:287—288 

Seneca the Younger, 13:247, 18:288 
Sened, Alexander, 18:288 

Sened, Yonat, 18:288 

Seneh. See Burning bush 


Seneor, Abraham, 12:438, 18:250, 
288-289 


Senigallia (Italy), 18:289 


Senior, Abraham. See Seneor, 
Abraham 


Senior, Max, 18:289 
Senior, Solomon, 18:289 
Senior services, 4:15 

Senir (stream), 11:401, 402 


Seniri, Isaac ben Judah ha-. See Isaac 
ben Judah ha-Seniri 


Senko, Yasue, 18:289 
Senlis (France), 18:289 
Sennabris (Galilee), 18:289-290 


Sennacherib, 1:421, 6:281, 369, 14:90- 
91, 18:290 


Sefiorita (Eichelbaum), 6:245 
Sens (France), 18:290-291 
Sense of Injustice (Cahn), 4:338 
Senta (Hungary), 18:291 


Sentences, Hebrew. See under Hebrew 
grammar 
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Separation of powers, 18:291-292 


Separatist Orthodoxy, 4:171, 15:493— 
494 


Sepharad (Lydia), 18:292 
Sepharadim. See Sephardim 
Sephardic Brotherhood of America, 
2:34 
Sephardic Home for the Aged, 18:303 
Sephardic House, 2:64 
Sephardi Diaspora (20th c.), 18:302 
Sephardi language. See Ladino 
Sephardim, 2:571, 18:292-305, 293 
alphabet, Hebrew, 1:699, 703t, 
708, 714t 


Amsterdam, 2:108-110, 110, 111, 
114, 116, 117 


amulets, 2:122 

Argentina, 2:427, 430, 433, 437, 
445, 447 

arts, Sabbath, 17:621 

betrothals and, 3:541-542 

Bible cantillation, 13:658, 664 

birth customs and folklore, 3:722 

burial customs, 4:293-294 

Canada, Montreal, 14:464 


Caribbean, Spanish-Portuguese 
Nation of the: La Nacion, 4:476 


Chile, 4:638-639, 640, 641, 643 
China, 18:396 


communities of Jews, Israel 
(state), 10:294—295 


Cuba, 5:317 
demography, 5:571 
Dutch literature and, 6:69 
eclipse of, 18:300-301 
England, 6:414—415 
London, 13:180, 181 
Erez Israel 
Chelouche family, 4:590 
Elmaleh, Abraham, 6:364 
Europe, 9:222 
expulsions, 18:293 
Fesela, 6:765 


France, pre-French Revolution, 
7:253-254 


Greece, 10:5-6 
Larissa, 12:494 
Salonika, 17:700-701 
halukkah, 8:288, 289-290 
Hamburg community, 8:295-296 
hamez, 8:302 
Hisdai ibn Shaprut, 9:145 
history of, 18:292-294 
Holocaust, 18:301 
Israel (Mandate), 18:303 
Israel (Ottoman), 18:303 
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Sephardim, continued 
Israel (state), 18:303—304 
Eliyahu, Mordecai, 6:355 
religious schools, 10:633 


Shas (political party), 18:419- 


420 


Istanbul (Ottoman period), 
10:774, 775, 777-778 


Jacob Saul ben Eliezer Jeroham 
Elyashar, 6:371—372 


in Jerusalem, 11:172-173 
chief rabbis, 13:601 
Elazar, Ya’akov, 6:289-290 
Franco, Raphael, 7:176-177 
Kaddish, 11:697 
Ladino literature, 4:629-630 
language, 12:427—-435, 18:294 
Latin America, 12:510—-511 
laws and legal systems 


Berurei Averah/Averot, 3:492 


ma’amad, 13:305 


literature, 3:176, 12:493, 18:294— 


295 
modern period, early, economic 
history, 6:118 


Monmouth County (NJ), 14:447 


music, 10:814 
New York, 2:147 


Palestine (Ottoman), 10:295, 619— 


621 
post-WW I, 18:301 
post-WW II, 18:301-302 


prominent families, Meldola, 
14:12 


rabbis, dress, 6:15 
religious practices, 18:295—296 
reorganization, 9:223 


rites and rituals, liturgy, 13:135- 


136 


secularization of laws, 18:296—300 


Spain 
emigration from, 18:293 
language, 12:427—435 
Quincentennial anniversary 
of expulsion, 18:304—305 
Syria, Aleppo, 1:614 
traditional cookery style, 7:118 
USS., 18:302—303 
Seattle, 18:229 
Venezuela, 4:459 
Caracas, 4:459-460 
Yugoslavia, Alcalay, Isaac, 1:598 
Sephardi prosody, 11:13 
Sephardi Report (periodical), 2:64 
Sephardi Torah Guardians. See Shas 
(political party) 
Sepharvaim (ancient Israel), 2:126, 
18:305 
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Sephiha, Haim Vidal, 18:306 


Sepphoris (Galilee), 11:370, 371, 
18:306—307 


September 11, 2001 terrorist attacks 


American Israel Public Affairs 
Committee, 2:52 


Bush, George W., 4:304 
New York City, 15:225 


September 11, 2001 terrorist attacks, 
Victim Compensation Fund, 6:737— 
738 

Septimius Severus. See Severus, 
Septimius 

Septuagint, 3:595-598, 652, 660, 666, 
11:717, 18:307 


Josephus’ Jewish Antiquities and, 
11:438 


Letter of Aristeas, 2:456 
Pharos translation, 16:32 
Samaritan Pentateuch and, 15:754 


The Septuagint version of Issiah 
(Seeligmann), 18:238 


Sepulchers. See Tombs and 
tombstones 


Sepulveda (Spain), 18:307 

Sequeira, Jacob de. See Rodrigues, 
Bartholomew 

Sequeyra, John de, 18:307—308 

Seradz (Poland). See Sieradz (Poland) 

Serafimovicz, Simeon, 6:426—427 

Seraiah, 18:308 


Seraiah (captain of Judean forces), 
18:308 


Seraiah (chief priest), 18:308 


Seraiah (officer of King Jehoiakim), 
18:308 


Seraiah (son of Neriah), 18:308 


Serajevo (Bosnia-Herzegovina). See 
Sarajevo (Bosnia-Herzegovina) 


Seraph, 18:308 
Seraph (semidivine being), 18:308 
Seraph (serpent), 18:308 
Seraphim, 2:150 
Serapion Brothers, 13:260 
Serbia 
Albala, David, 1:582 
emancipation, 6:381 
Holocaust, 9:339-340 
Belgrade, 3:288-289 
Subotica, 19:283 
Zrenjanin, 21:671-672, 672 


language, biblical translation, 
3:635 


literature, 5:444 
museums, 14:629 
Ni’, 15:274-275 
Novi Sad, 15:320 
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Serbo-Croatian children’s 
literature, 4:635 


Zionism, 1:663 
Serbin, Hyman, 18:308 
Serbo-Croatian language. See Croatia, 
language; Serbia, language 
Serbu, Ieronim, 18:308 


Ser Daniel, Leone de. See Romano, 
Judah ben Moses ben Daniel 


Sered, Susan Starr, 18:736 
Serekh, 18:308-309 

Sereni, Ada, 18:309 

Sereni, Angelo Piero, 18:309 
Sereni, Enzo Hayyim, 18:309 
Serenus. See Severus 

Serero, David, 2:31 


Serero, Emanuel ben Menahem, 
18:309, 310 


Serero, Hayyim David (1750-1826), 
18:310 


Serero, Hayyim David (d. 1968), 
18:310 


Serero, Jacob, 18:310 


Serero, Jonathan ben Hayyim David, 
18:310 


Serero, Joseph ben Raphael Joshua 
Zion, 18:310 


Serero, Joshua (1670-1740), 18:309-— 
310 


Serero, Joshua (1748-1819), 18:310 
Serero, Judah, 18:310 


Serero, Mattathias (1806-1891), 18:310 


Serero, Mattathias (d. 1935), 18:310 


Serero, Mattathias ben Menahem, 
18:310 


Serero, Menahem, 18:310 
Serero, Menahem ben David, 18:309 
Serero, Nahman, 18:310 
Serero, Saul, 18:310 

Serero, Saul ben David, 18:309 
Serero family, 18:309-310 
Sereth. See Siret (Romania) 
Serf, Monique. See Barbara 
Serfaty, Benazar, 16:349 
Serghi, Cella, 18:310 

Sergius IV, 16:372 


Serhatlya, Suljo. See Krauskopf, 
Friedrich Salamo 


Seri, Dan Benaya, 18:310-311 
Seridei Esh (Weinberg), 20:717 
Sering, Max, 18:311 

Serkin, Jeanette, 15:605 
Serkin, Max, 15:605 

Serkin, Peter Adolf, 18:311 
Serkin, Rudolf, 18:311 


Serl bas Jacob ben Wolf Kranz, 
18:311-312 


Serling, Rod, 18:312 

Serman. See Homiletic literature 
The Sermon. See Ha-Derashah 
Sermoneta, Joseph Baruch, 18:312 


Sermons. See Homiletic literature; 
Preaching 


Sermons to Jews, 18:312—313 
See also Preaching 

Seror, Joseph (d. 1625), 18:313 

Seror, Joseph (d. 1755), 18:313 


Seror, Raphael Jedidiah Solomon ben 
Joshua ben Solomon, 18:313 


Seror, Solomon, 18:313 

Seror, Solomon ben Tobias, 18:313 
Seror, Tobias, 18:313 

Seror family, 18:313 

Serota, Beatrice, 16:343 

Seroussi, Elias, 18:313-314 
Seroussi, Raphael, 18:313-314 
Serov, Valentin, 18:314 


SERP. See Jewish Socialist Workers’ 
Party 


Serpec (Poland). See Sierpc (Poland) 

Serpent, copper. See Copper serpent 

Serpents. See Snakes 

Serpent’s Walk (Caverhall), 18:202 

Serra, Richard, 18:314 

Serrai (Greece), 18:314—-316 

Serrarius, Peter, 18:346 

Serravalle (Italy). See Vittorio Veneto 
(Italy) 

Serres (France), 18:316 

Serres (Greece). See Serrai (Greece) 

Serubabel (periodical), 12:8 

Serusi, Abraham, I, 18:316 

Serusi, Abraham, IJ, 18:316 

Serusi, Hai, 18:316 

Serusi family, 18:316 

Seruya, Isaac, 18:316 

Seruya, Jacob, 18:316 

Seruya, Solomon, 18:316 

Seruya, Solomon (1926- ), 18:316 

Seruya family, 18:316 

Servant of the Lord, 18:316 

Servant of the Lord image, 10:71-72 

Servants, 12:412—415 


Servants of Solomon. See Solomon, 
Servants of 


Servants of the Royal Chamber. See 
Servi Camerae Regis 


Serverus, Marcus Aurelius Alexander. 
See Severus, Alexander 


Servetus, Michael, 4:376 


Servetus, Miguel. See Servetus, 
Michael 


Servi, Ephraim. See Servi, Flaminio 


Servi, Ferruccio, 18:317 
Servi, Flaminio, 18:316-317 


Servi Camerae Nostrae. See Servi 
Camerae Regis 


Servi Camerae Regis, 16:289-293, 
18:317 


Service cooperatives, 5:210 
Services. See Daily services; Liturgy 
Servitudes, 18:317—318 


Sessa, Karl Borromaeus Alexander, 
18:318 


Sesso, Salamone da, 18:318 

Seter, Mordechai, 11:569, 18:318-319 
Seth, 15:394, 18:319 

Sethos I. See Seti I 

Seti I, 18:319-320 


The “Settlement” Cookbook (Kander), 
5:201 


Settlement houses, 18:320 


Settlement movements (Israel). See 
Gush Emunim; Gush Etzyon 


The Settlement of the Jews in North 
America (Daly & Kohler), 9:161 


Setubal (Portugal), 18:320-321 
Setubal, “Messiah” of. See Dias, Luis 
Setumot of Bible, 13:607 


Setzer, Aaron. See Aaron ben Elijah 
ha-Kohen 


Seudah, 18:321-322 
Se’udah shelishit, 18:322 
Se udat livyatan, 18:322 


Seva‘ (Saudi Arabia). See Sabea (Saudi 
Arabia) 


Sevarah, 14:338, 18:322-323 
Sevastopol (Ukraine), 18:324 
Seven (number), 15:335 

Seven Arts Feature Syndicate, 4:119 


Seven Books of Histories Against the 
Pagans (Orosius). See Historiarum 
adversum paganos libri septem 


Seven Communities. See Mattersdorf 
(Austria) 


Seven-fold Pillars. See Ammudei Sheva 


Seven Noachide laws. See Noachide 
laws 


Seven species, 3:163, 7:18, 116 
Seventh Day Adventists, 11:520 
Seventh of Adar, 1:382—383 


Seventh Palestinian Conference, 
10:275 


Seventh Year (tractate). See Shevi’it 
(tractate) 


Seventy (number), 15:336 
Seventy Shepherds, Vision of. See 
Vision of Seventy Shepherds 

Seven Wicks. See Sheva Petilot 


Seven Year Itch (motion picture), 
14:450 
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“Seven Zamero sons.” See Benzamero 
Sever, Alexandru, 18:325 
Severan Dynasty, 10:151—-153 


Severence pay, 8:166—168, 12:413—414, 
415 

Severus, 18:325 

Severus, Alexander, 18:325 

Severus, Lucius Septimius. See Severus, 
Septimius 

Severus, Septimius, 4:458, 11:502, 
18:325 


Severus, Sextus Julius. See Julius 
Severus 


Sevilla (Spain). See Seville (Spain) 
Seville (Spain), 18:325-329 
Sevirin, 13:618 
Sevitzky, Fabien, 18:329 
Sewa, 13:633-634, 636-637, 651-652 
Sewage and human waste, 6:93-94 
Sex, 18:329 

See also Sexual offenses 


sex, lies and videotape (motion 
picture), 18:737 

Sexagesimal system, 15:333 

Sexism. See Feminism 

Sex Laws and Customs in Judaism 
(Epstein), 6:475 

Sex of the Soul (Mopsik), 14:470 

Sextus Empiricus, 18:329 


Sextus Julius Severus. See Julius 
Severus 


Sexual behavior. See Sex 
Sexual degradation, 18:333 
Sexual ethics 
in Bible, 6:532—533 
forbidden relationships, 6:691— 
692, 9:516 
Sexual imagery, 18:442—443 
Sexuality 
Boteach, Shmuel, 4:101 


Brandeau, Esther, living disguised 
as boy, 4:121 


Hirschfeld, Magnus, 9:138-139 


Jonathan and David, love between, 
11:396 


Joseph and Potiphar’s wife, 
11:407, 411, 413 


niddah, 15:253, 254, 255, 257 
Nuremberg laws, 15:348, 349 
onanism, 15:426—427 


Trees of Life and of Knowledge in 
Eden narrative, 15:625 


Sexual offenses, 18:329-332 
Phinehas, 16:114—115 
Sexual relations 
abstinence, 4:582 


commandments concerning, 
5:83t-84t 
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Sexual relations, continued 
Holiness Code, 9:319 
illicit, 12:739 
Seymour, Chim. See Seymour, David 
Seymour, David, 16:126, 18:332 
Seymour, Jane, 18:332-—333 
Seyss-Inquart, Arthur, 18:333 
Sezer, Robert, 15:474 
Sfaira der Alte (Mombert), 14:430 
Sfard (Lydia). See Sardis (Lydia) 
Sfard, David, 18:333 
Sforno, Hananel, 18:334 
Sforno, Obadiah, 4:48 


Italian biblical study and exegesis, 
3:663 


Sforno, Obadiah ben Israel, 18:334 


Sforno, Obadiah ben Jacob, 18:333- 
334 


Sforno, Shemaiah ben Nissim, 18:334 
Sha’agat Aryeh (Gunzberg), 8:137-138 
Sha’agat Aryeh (Modena), 14:409 
Shaalabbin. See Shaalbim 

Shaalbim, 18:334 

Sha’al ha-Ish (Elyashar), 6:372 


Sha‘alu Shelom Yerushalayim 
(Plotzki), 16:241 


Sha’alu Shelom Yerushalayim 
(Gedalliah), 7:408 


Sha’alu Shelom Yerushalayim 
(Kahanov), 11:716 


Shaanan, Avraham, 18:334—335 

Sha’ar Efraim (Ha -Kohen), 2:538 

Sha@’ar Efrayim (Ephraim ben Jacob 
ha-Kohen), 6:459 

Sha’arei Dimah (Albelda), 1:588 

Sha’arei Dura (Dueren), 6:41—42 


Sha’arei ha-Avodah (Aaron ben Moses 
ha-Levi of Starosielce), 1:216 


Sha’arei ha-Yihud ve-ha-Emunah 
(Aaron ben Moses ha-Levi of 
Starosielce), 1:216 


Sha’arei Hokhmah (Edels), 6:144 


Sha’arei Musar Haskel. See Musar 
Haskel 


Sha’arei Ne’imah (Dubno), 6:34 
Sha’arei Orah (Gikatilla), 7:593 
Sha’arei Shevw’ot, 18:335 

Shaarei Tefila, Gates of Prayer, 4:545 


Sha@arei Tevunah (Kanievsky), 11:762— 
763 


Sha’arei Tikvah (London), 6:204 
Sha’arei Tikvah (Samaria), 18:335 
Sha’arei Torah (Hanau), 8:318 
Sha’arei Zedek, 14:405 


Sh@arei Ziyyon (Hannover), 8:327, 
11:670 


Sha’ar ha-Amakim (Israel), 18:335 
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Sha’ar ha-Golan (Israel), 18:335-336 


Sha’ar ha-Harkavah ve-ha-Shimmush 
(Balmes), 3:94 


Sha’ar ha-Razim (Abulafia), 1:343 
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BAVA MEZIA 


ited in Caesarea, no later than 350 c.E., while the rest of the 
Jerusalem Talmud was edited in Tiberias, some 50 years later. 
Among its distinguishing features are the short, pithy nature 
of the discussions, indicating a minimum of editing; a more 
primitive talmudic terminology; archaic Hebrew words; a 
relatively wider use of Greek and Latin (Caesarea was the 
seat of the Roman government in Palestine); and a distinc- 
tive orthography (e.g., -? for X?). Anonymous statements in 
Nezikin are quoted elsewhere in the Jerusalem Talmud in the 
name of “the sages of Caesarea,’ or in the name of specific 
amoraim who lived in Caesarea. When points of law relat- 
ing to Nezikin are discussed elsewhere in the Jerusalem Tal- 
mud, the treatment differs from the parallels in Nezikin. Con- 
versely, sections of Nezikin which discuss matters relating to 
other tractates do not correspond to the material found in the 
relevant section of those tractates, although it is reasonable 
to assume that they were present in the corresponding trac- 
tates of the Talmud collection used by the editor of Nezikin. 
All this leads to the conclusion that Nezikin differs from the 
other tractates of the Jerusalem Talmud and constitutes the 
only existing remnant of the “Talmud of Caesarea.” This issue 
has recently been reexamined by Y. Sussman, who arrived at 
different conclusions. 

Aside from the regular editions, commentaries and trans- 
lations, Bava Kamma has received special scholarly attention 
with the publication of a new critical edition of the Jerusalem 
Talmud of Massekhet Nezikin, edited by E.S. Rosenthal with 
commentary by S. Lieberman, and a comparative study of the 
Mishnah and Tosefta by Abraham Goldberg. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Weiss, Diyyunim u-Verurim be-Vava 
Kamma (1966); S. Lieberman, in: Tarbiz, 2 (1931), Suppl. 4; L. Jacobs, 
Studies in Talmudic Logic and Methodology (1961), 132-5; M. Silberg, 
Harvard Law Review, 75 (1961), 307-31; Epstein, Amoraim, 279-87; 
S. Lieberman, Sifrei Zutta (1968); S. Friedman, (ed.), Jonathan ha- 
Kohen’s Commentary to Bava Kamma (1969). ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
Puy: Y. Sussman, in: Talmudic Studies (1990), 55-133; Yerushalmi Ne- 
ziqin, ed. E.S. Rosenthal (1983); A. Goldberg, Tosefta Bava Kamma: 
A Structural and Analytical Commentary (2001); A. Westreich, Sidra, 


19 (2004), 77-100. 
[Shamma Friedman] 


BAVA MEZIA (Aram. 8°37) 823, “middle gate”), tractate of 
the Mishnah, with Gemara in the Jerusalem and Babylonian 
*Talmuds. Originally Bava Mezia was not a separate tractate 
but the second part of the tractate Nezikin (see *Bava Kamma). 
Chapters 1 and 2 deal with the laws of *acquisition (kinyan) 
of lost or abandoned articles and describe the cases in which 
the article may not be acquired by the finder but must be held 
until claimed. These regulations are thus related to the laws of 
the last two chapters of Bava Kamma, which determine how 
and under what circumstances stolen articles may be legiti- 
mately acquired and under what circumstances they must be 
returned. Great religious importance is attached to the com- 
mandment of returning lost property: if a man returns a lost 
animal and it escapes again, he must continue to return it, even 
“100 times” (31a). Nonetheless, exemption is granted from this 
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commandment if its performance would require violation of 
a ritual prohibition, entail behavior which is an affront to the 
personal dignity of the finder, or require the finder to neglect 
his own work and thereby sustain a financial loss greater than 
the object’s value (30a). Chapter 2:9 reads like a new beginning 
and probably represents the incorporation of a new source, 
originally a Midrash on Deuteronomy 22:1. It closes with a 
section which is religious and moral in tone, thus marking 
the end of a unit. 

An unpaid guardian, with whom goods were deposited 
for safekeeping, is discussed in chapter 3. He resembles one 
who guards found property (ch. 2), and also must, on some 
occasions, sell perishables deposited with him and hold the 
proceeds for the owner. If the guardian misuses the object, he 
is considered a robber and must assume all responsibility for 
subsequent damage. Chapter 4 opens with the general rules for 
acquiring movable property in a business transaction. Trans- 
fer of title to the buyer occurs, not at the time of payment, but 
only when the buyer takes the item (or symbolically “draws” 
it to himself). This means that the sale can be legally can- 
celed even after payment, as long as the goods have not been 
“drawn”; but the sages said, “He that exacted punishment from 
the generation of the Flood ... will exact punishment from 
him that does not abide by his spoken word” (4:2). However, 
R. Johanan held that originally payment of some amount of 
money effected the transfer of title, but that since this law led 
to abuse - the seller would not deliver but say, “Your wheat was 
destroyed by fire in the storeroom” - the rule was changed to 
its present form (46b). The remainder of the chapter contains 
a detailed section on onaah, unfair and illegal business prac- 
tices (based on Lev. 25:17). Much attention is given to over- 
charging; the law guarantees redress to the party defrauded of 
one-sixth or more of the value of the purchase. 

Chapter 5 is a self-contained unit dealing with the laws 
of interest (see Lev. 25:36); it appears here probably by virtue 
of its association with the regulations on commerce found 
in chapter 4, and closes with a section emphasizing the ethi- 
cal seriousness of the prohibition (see Tosef. 6:17). Chapter 6 
opens with cases of deception between employer and crafts- 
men, which can be considered a continuation of the theme of 
onaah found in chapter 4. The first Mishnah is followed by a 
series of mishnayot each beginning with the words, “If a man 
hired....” They deal with breach of contract in cases of hiring 
craftsmen or work animals. The final section concerns itself 
with craftsmen who work with others’ material but on their 
own premises; they have the status of “paid guardian” and are 
responsible for loss or theft. Chapter 7 gives rules of labor rela- 
tions and the right of the employee, especially the agricultural 
worker, to eat from the produce of the field. This law reflects 
the interpretation that Deuteronomy 23:25-26 refers specifi- 
cally to the agricultural worker and not to any passerby, for 
granting to the latter the rights of eating the field’s produce 
would not yield a viable situation for the owner (92a). The duty 
of the farmer to allow his animal to eat of the produce (Deut. 
25:4) is also treated. The discussion of the right of those who 
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guard produce (but do not work with it) to partake of the food 
is the occasion to introduce an ancient Mishnah delineating 
the laws of the four kinds of guardian: an unpaid guardian, 
a borrower, a paid guardian, and a hirer (Ex. 22:6-14). The 
beginning of chapter 8 continues the subject of guardians, 
specifically elaborating on Exodus 22:14 - that the borrower 
of an animal may not be liable for payment on unavoidable 
accidents when he had also borrowed or hired the personal 
services of the lender. The chapter closes with laws of renting 
houses (related to “hiring” above). 

Chapter 9 opens with a related issue: leasing of a field 
where the lessee gives the owner a percentage of the produce, 
or a fixed amount of produce, instead of rental money. The 
last two parts of the chapter complement laws found earlier in 
the tractate; they deal with the duty to pay employees promptly 
and limitations of the creditor’s right to exact a pledge from 
the borrower. The religio-moral tone of this section is typi- 
cal of the close of a unit. Chapter 10 does indeed open a 
new topic, the ownership of real estate (continued through 
*Bava Batra), and deals basically with the property rights 
of neighbors whose properties are situated one above the 
other. 

Among several aggadic passages in Bava Mezia, the sec- 
tion beginning at the bottom of 59a is of special interest. R. 
Eliezer’s arguments regarding the purity of a certain oven did 
not convince his colleagues. He then called for a series of mi- 
raculous acts to vindicate him. Although heavenly interven- 
tions were forthcoming, the miracles were deemed valueless 
in settling legal disputes. R. Eliezer then declared,’ If the law 
is according to my opinion, may it be proved from heaven.” 
A heavenly voice (*bat kol) issued forth saying, “Why do you 
challenge R. Eliezer, for the law is according to his opinion in 
all matters?” Whereupon R. Joshua rose and declared, “It is 
not in the heavens” (Deut. 30:12) “.. since the giving of the 
Torah at Mt. Sinai, no attention is paid to a heavenly voice, but 
the opinion of a majority of the scholars determines authen- 
tic law.” An English translation of the Talmud was made by S. 
Daiches and H. Freedman (Soncino edition, 1935). A students 
edition, vocalized, with translation, commentary and notes in 
English, appeared as part of the Talmud El-Am. 


[Shamma Friedman] 


The Tosefta of Bava Mezia contains 11 chapters. The be- 
raitot in the Tosefta, in addition to giving supplementary and 
sometimes parallel passages to the Mishnah, also contain 
much more material than the Mishnah, dealing with entire 
subjects not mentioned in it. 

Chapter 1 of the Tosefta parallels chapter 1 of the Mishnah, 
but it ends with a series of laws dealing with deeds and surety. 
They begin with the words (1:15), “if two have hold of a bill, 
the one saying it is mine but I lost it” etc., which are directly 
connected with the main subject of the chapter; since the 
editor did not want to fragment the source, he gives it in full 
on account of the first halakhah. Chapter 2 parallels Mishnah 
chapter 2, but from its last halakhah (33) it can be inferred 
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to whom lost property need not be returned - “heretics, 
apostates, and informers” (cf. Av. Zar. 26b; and see Ch. Al- 
beck, Mehkarim be-Varaita ve-Tosefta, 1944, 138 n.4). Chapter 
3:1-12, parallels chapter 3 of the Mishnah, and 3:13-29 parallels 
chapter 4 of the Mishnah. Chapter 5 of the Mishnah deal- 
ing with interest is paralleled by chapters 4-6 of the Tosefta. 
Tosefta 7:1-14 parallels 6:1-5 of the Mishnah, dealing with 
onaah in the hiring of laborers and cattle and the require- 
ment not to deviate from traditional custom in the condi- 
tions of hire; while Tosefta 7:14-19 parallels Mishnah 6:6-8, 
dealing with the halakhot of craftsmen in respect of guard- 
ing articles in their care. It is probable that this chapter pre- 
serves richer and more original sources than those contained 
in the Mishnah. 

Chapter 8:1-12, parallelling Mishnah 7:1-7, deals with 
the duties and rights of laborers, as well as the rights of cattle 
employed in work (in respect of eating the produce). Tosefta 
8:13-26 deals with the four bailees and parallels Mishnah 
7:8-8:5, but here too the Tosefta appears to preserve a more 
original order. It is not clear whether Tosefta 8:25-26 was 
brought in because of the previous cases of conflicting state- 
ments by the two litigants or whether it is merely the supple- 
ment of the body of halakhot in 7:1-14. Tosefta 8:27-33 paral- 
lels Mishnah 8:6-9 and discusses the laws of the hiring and 
borrowing of houses, inns, and shops. Tosefta chapter 9 deals 
with hiring and the renting and tenant-hiring of fields. (The 
Mishnah has nothing on hiring, whereas from the Tosefta the 
connection [in the Mishnah] between the renting of houses 
and the leasing of fields becomes clear.) Chapter 10:1 (“He 
who lends to his fellow”) may be a supplement to the previous 
chapter (9:14, 20-21: “one may not deviate from local custom” 
or it may have been brought in because of the laws which fol- 
low dealing with remuneration for hire. Tosefta 10:2-7, deal- 
ing with the laws of hired men and their hire, parallels ac- 
cordingly Mishnah 9:11-12, and subsequently 8-11 parallels 
Mishnah 9:13 in dealing with the taking of a pledge. Tosefta 
chapter 11, dealing with the laws of partners and neighbors, 
parallels chapter 10 of Mishnah Bava Mezia together with 
chapter 1 of Bava Batra. 


[Moshe David Herr] 


Aside from the regular editions, commentaries and transla- 
tions, Bava Mezia has received special scholarly attention with 
the publication of a new critical edition of the Jerusalem Tal- 
mud of Massekhet Nezikin, edited by E.S. Rosenthal with com- 
mentary by S. Lieberman, and the monumental work Talmud 
Arukh, Talmud Bavli Bava Mezia v1, by Shamma Friedman. 
[Stephen G. Wald (24 ed.)] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Epstein, Amoraim, 279-87; D. Daube, in: Tu- 
lane Law Review, 18 (1944), 377ff.; Ch. Albeck, Shishah Sidrei Mishnah, 
4 (1959), 57-63; A. Weiss, Diyyunim u-Verurim be-Vava Kamma 
(1966), 10-16, 26; B. De Vries. Mehkarim be-Sifrut ha-Talmud (1968), 
96-101; S. Albeck, in: Sinai, 62 (1968), 229ff. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
Yerushalmi Nezikin, ed. E.S. Rosenthal (1983); S. Friedman, Talmud 
Arukh, TB Bava Mezia v1 (vol. 1. 1990, vol. 2 1996). 
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Lowenstein, Solomon, 13:235 
Newfield, Morris, 15:134-135 
Razovsky, Cecilia, 17:131 
Rosen, Joseph A., 17:428 
Rubinow, Isaac Max, 17:514-515 
Silver, Harold M., 18:585 
Slawson, John, 18:673 
Sobeloff, Isidor, 18:700 
US. 

Beckelman, Moses W., 3:244 


Bernheimer, Charles 
Seligman, 3:475 


Bernstein, Ludwig Behr, 
3:482 


Frankel, Lee Kaufer, 7:197 


Karpf, Maurice Joseph, 
11:816 
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Lurie, Harry Lawrence, 
13:269 
Silver, Harold, 18:585 
Sociedad Hebraica Argentina, 2:71, 
12:511 
Société des Etudes Juives, 11:724, 
14:625, 18:721-722 
Societies, learned. See Learned 
societies 
Societies and associations. See 
Fraternal societies; Freemasons; 
specific society or association 
Society. See Hevrah, havurah 
Society for Ethical Culture, 1:396 
Society for Handicrafts and 
Agricultural Work. See ORT 
Society for Jewish Folk Music, 18:725 
Society for Jewish Science, 4:694, 
12:799 
Society for Jewish Writers and 
Journalists (Warsaw), 11:774—775 
Society for the Advancement of 
Judaism, 11:777 
Society for the Attainment of Full 
Civil Rights for the Jewish People in 
Russia, 6:384, 18:724—725, 724-725 
Society for the Culture and Science of 
Judaism. See Verein Fuer Kultur 
und Wissenschaft des Judentums 
Society for the Diffusion of Culture, 
11:725 
Society for the Diffusion of 
Englightenment, 6:187-188 
Society for the Enlightenment of the 
Jews in Russia, 3:635 
Society for the Full and Equal Rights 
of the Jewish People in Russia, 6:36 
Society for the Promotion of Culture 
among the Jews of Russia, 3:137, 
4:116, 6:36, 182-183, 18:722, 725- 
728 
“The Society for the Restoration of 
Things to Their Former Glory” or 
“The Community of Hebraists” 
(Schlesinger), 18:139-140 
Society for the Safeguarding of the 
Health of the Jewish Population. See 
TOZ 
Society for the Support of Jewish 
Farmers and Artisans in Syria and 
Palestine. See Odessa Committee 
Society for the Welfare of the Jewish 
Deaf, 2:34 
Society of Jesus. See Jesuits 
Sociology, 3:298, 14:72—73, 18:728- 
737 
Adorno, Theodor W., 1:420 
Bauman, Zygmunt, 3:220 
Bell, Daniel, 3:298 
Ben-David, Joseph, 3:325 


Bendix, Reinhard, 3:327-328 
Cahnman, Werner J., 4:338—-339 
Coser, Lewis A., 5:228 
Coser, Rose Laub, 5:228—229 
criminology and, 5:302-303 
demographers, 18:732-733 
Diamond, Sigmund, 5:634 
Dinitz, Simon, 5:671—672 
Drachsler, Julius, 6:6 
Durkheim, Emile, 6:63-64 
early development 

Europe, 18:739-741 

U.K., 18:731 

USS., 6:6, 18:731—732 
Eaton, Joseph W., 6:84 


Eisenstadt, Samuel Noah, 6:271— 
272 


Elias, Norbert, 6:319 
Endelman, Todd M., 6:403 
Eppstein, Paul, 6:465 
Epstein, Abraham, 6:466—467 
Gumplowicz, Ludwig, 8:136 
Gurvitch, Georges, 8:142 
Guttman, Louis, 8:156 
Halbwachs, Maurice, 8:266—267 
Halpern, Benjamin, 8:283 
Hauser, Philip Morris, 8:463 
Horkheimer, Max, 9:525—526 
Inlander, Henry, 9:787 
intercultural relations, 18:733 
intermarriage, 14:373-385 


Jewish alcohol consumption, 6:27— 
28 


Jewish topics, 18:733-734 

Lazarsfeld, Paul F., 12:559-560 

Levy, Marion Joseph, Jr., 12:752- 
753 

Marxian sociology, 18:729 

Moreno, Jacob L., 14:484 

Morin, Edgar, 14:491-492 

Moser, Claude, 14:522 

Nelson, Benjamin, 15:67 

Oppenheimer, Franz, 15:447—448 

Riesman, David, 17:294 

Robinson, Sophia, 17:356 


Rose, Arnold Marshall, 17:424— 
425 


Rosenthal, Erich, 17:452—453 
Rosenthal, William, 17:457 
Ruppin, Arthur, 17:529-530 
Schafer, Stephen, 18:103 


Scheler, Max Ferdinand, 18:118- 
119 


Simmel, Georg, 18:607 
Sklare, Marshall, 18:660 
Smelser, Nell Joseph, 18:686 
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sociology of religion, 18:735 
theory and empiricism, 18:732 
women in sociology, 18:735—737 


Sociology and History (Cahnman), 
4:338-339 


Sociology of the Bible, 3:658-659 
Soco (ancient city), 18:737 
Socoh (ancient city), 18:737 


Sod (mystical or allegorical meaning), 
3:641 


Sod Adonai li-Yre’av (Cardozo), 4:466 


Sodei Razayya (Eleazar ben Judah of 
Worms). See Secrets of Secrets 
(Eleazar ben Judah of Worms) 


Soderbergh, Steven, 18:737 

Sod ha-Ibbur. See Sefer ha-Ibbur 
Sod ha-Sodot (Elhanan), 6:316 
Sodom (Israel). See Sedom (Israel) 


Sodom and Gomorrah (ancient cities), 
18:737-740 


Abraham, 1:281, 282 


Sodome et Gomorrhe (Giraudoux), 
18:739 


Sodom Region. See Hevel Sedom 
Sodomy, 18:329 

Sod Yesharim (Modena), 14:409 
Soest (Germany), 18:740 

Sofaer, Abraham (1896-1988), 18:740 
Sofaer, Abraham (1939-), 18:741 

Sof Davar (Shabtai), 18:360 

Sofer. See Scribes; Soferim 

Sofer, Abraham (1897- ), 18:742 


Sofer, Abraham Samuel Benjamin 
Wolf, 18:618, 741, 743 


Sofer, Akiva, 18:742 


Sofer, Hatam (1762-1839). See Sofer, 
Moses 


Sofer, Hayyim ben Mordecai Ephraim 
Fischel (1821-1886), 18:742 


Sofer, Moses, 4:132, 133, 18:742—743 


Adler, Nathan ben Simeon ha- 
Kohen, 1:404 


Bloch, Issachar Baer ben Samson, 
correspondence with, 3:762 


Dukes, Leopold, 6:44 
Duschak, Mordecai, 6:64 


Ehrenfeld, Samuel ben David Zevi, 
6:239 


hassegat gevul, 8:451 

Lehren, Hirschel, 12:617 

Orthodox Judaism and, 15:494 
Sofer, Simeon (1820-1883), 18:741 
Sofer, Simeon (1850-1944), 18:742 
Sofer, Simhah Bunem, 18:741—742 
Sofer, Solomon, 18:742 
Sofer family, 18:741-742, 741t 
Soferim, 13:606, 609, 615, 18:743-744 


Soferim (Epstein). See Writers 
(Epstein) 

Soferim (tractate), 8:506, 18:744-745 

Sof ha-Olam (Shamir), 18:392 

Sofia (Bulgaria), 18:745 

Sogane (Israel). See Sikhnin (Israel) 

Soharet, 16:478 


Der Sohn des verlorenen Sohnes 
(Morgenstern). See The Son of the 
Lost Son (Morgenstern) 


A Soho Address (Lewis), 12:765 
Soil chemistry, 17:203 

Soil conservation, 13:234 

Soil Microbiology, 6:26, 451 
Soissons (France), 18:745 

Sokal (Ukraine), 18:745-746 
Sokhachev. See Sochaczew (Poland) 
Sokhko. See Socoh (ancient city) 
Sokolka (Poland), 18:746 
Sokolof, Phil, 18:746 

Sokolow, Anna, 18:747 


Sokolow, Nahum, 8:495, 726, 14:297, 
18:747-749 


Sokolow Podlaski (Poland), 18:749- 
750 


Sola, Aaron de. See De Sola, Aaron 


Sola, Abraham de. See De Sola, 
Abraham 


Sola, Clarence Isaac de. See De Sola, 
Clarence Isaac 


Sola, David Aaron de. See De Sola, 
David Aaron 


Sola, de, family. See De Sola family 
Solal, Maimon, 18:751 

Solal, Saadiah, 18:751 

Solal family, 18:751 

Solar day, 5:487 

Solar energy, 5:169-170 

Solarz, Stephen, 18:752 


Soldaat van Oranje. See Soldier of 
Orange 


Soldanesti (Romania). See Falticeni 
(Romania) 


Sol de la vida (Barrios), 3:176 
Soldi, Emile-Arthur, 18:752 


Soldi-Colbert, Emile-Arthur. See Soldi, 
Emile-Arthur 


Soldier of Orange (Roelfzema), 6:69 


Soldiers, Necrology on Geneva 
(Hochhuth), 9:299 


Sold Out. See Vyproddno 


Soldyck, Emile-Arthur. See Soldi, 
Emile-Arthur 


Solel Boneh, 9:147-148, 10:201, 511, 
512, 595, 597, 601, 18:752—753 


Solidarite, 9:496 
Solieli, Max. See Solieli, Mordecai 
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Solieli, Mordecai, 18:753 

Solinus, Caius Julius, 18:753 

Solis, Benjamin de, 18:754 

Solis, Diego da, 18:754 

Solis, Duarte Gomes de, 18:753-754 
Solis, Duarte Gomez, 2:125 

Solis, Eleazar. See Solis, Henrique 
Solis, Francisco, 18:753 

Solis, Gomes da, 18:754 

Solis, Henrique, 18:753 

Solis, Isaac Diogo da Silva, 18:753 
Solis, Isaac Fernando da Silva, 18:753 
Solis, Jacob da Silva, 18:754 

Solis, Joseph de, 18:754 

Solis, Simao Pires, 18:753 

Solis, Solomon da Silva, 18:754 
Solis-Cohen, David da Silva, 18:754 
Solis-Cohen, Emily da Silva Jr., 18:754 


Solis-Cohen, Jacob da Silva (1838- 
1927), 18:754 


Solis-Cohen, Jacob da Silva (1890- 
1968), 18:754 


Solis-Cohen, Leon da Silva, 18:754 
Solis-Cohen, Solomon da Silva, 18:754 
Solis-Cohen family, 18:754, 754t 

Solis family, 18:753-754 

“Solly.” See Solomon, Harold 


Solnik, Benjamin Aaron ben Abraham. 
See Slonik, Benjamin Aaron ben 
Abraham 


Solo (Ballas), 3:92 

Solo (Sobol), 18:702 

Solodar, Abraham, 18:754—755 
Solodukho, Judah, 11:321 


Solomon (biblical figure), 5:451, 
18:755-763 


Abishag the Shunammite and, 
1:259 


Adonijah, 1:413 

Adoniram, 1:413 

Aggadah, 18:759-760 

Ahijah the Shilonite, 1:542 

alchemy, 1:600 

Chronicles, Book of, 4:699-701 

Ecclesiastes, 6:88, 89 

economy and society, 18:757—758 

Edom, 6:154 

Jerusalem and, 11:146 

Joab, death of, 11:339 

kingdom, 9:173-174, 18:755-757, 
756 

Kings, Book of, 12:170-172 

lineage, 18:755 


representation in Islam, 18:760- 
761 


wisdom and kingship, 18:758-759 
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Solomon (biblical figure), continued 

See also Temple; Timna (Israel) 
Solomon (oratorio, Handel), 18:762 
Solomon (pianist), 18:764 


Solomon, Benjamin (Australian 
censor), 18:763 


Solomon, Benjamin (South African 
court usher), 18:763 


Solomon, Bertha, 16:349, 18:764 
Solomon, Edward, 18:764 
Solomon, Edward Philip, 18:764 
Solomon, Elias Louis, 18:764 
Solomon, Emmanuel, 1:385, 18:763 
Solomon, Ezekiel, 18:764—765 


Solomon, Hannah Greenbaum, 
13:233, 18:765 


Solomon, Harold, 18:765 
Solomon, Haym. See Salomon, Haym 


Solomon, Hayyim’s Son. See Shloyme, 
Reb Khayims 


Solomon, Herbert. See Mann, Herbie 

Solomon, Isaac b., 11:793 

Solomon, James Hymie. See Reese, 
Jimmie 

Solomon, Jonas, 14:445 


Solomon, Judah Moss, 1:385, 16:340, 
18:763 


Solomon, Moses, 14:454 
Solomon, Nathaniel, 18:763 
Solomon, Odes of. See Odes of Solomon 


Solomon, Psalms of. See Psalms of 
Solomon 


Solomon, reign of, 4:698 

Solomon, Richard, 18:764 

Solomon, Saul I, 16:348—349, 18:763 
Solomon, Saul II, 18:763—764 
Solomon, Saul III, 18:764 

Solomon, Servants of, 18:767 
Solomon, Simeon, 14:542, 18:767 


Solomon, Solomon Joseph, 18:767— 
768 


Solomon, Testament of. See Testament 
of Solomon 


Solomon, Vabian Louis, 1:385, 16:340, 
18:763 


Solomon, William Ewart Gladstone, 
18:764 


Solomon, William Henry, 18:764 


Solomon, Wisdom of. See Wisdom of 
Solomon 


Solomon Adeni. See Adeni, Solomon 
bar Joshua 


Solomon Almoli. See Almoli, Solomon 
ben Jacob 


Solomon ben Aaron, 12:407, 18:769 


Solomon ben Abraham Adret. See 
Adret, Solomon ben Abraham 
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Solomon ben Abraham of 
Montpellier, 14:463, 18:770 


Solomon ben David, 1:216 

Solomon ben Elijah ha-Kohen, 18:770 
Solomon ben Hasdai, 18:770 
Solomon ben Isaac. See Rashi 


Solomon ben Isaac Abraham of 
Przmysl, 8:355 


Solomon ben Jacob Almoli. See 
Almoli, Solomon ben Jacob 


Solomon ben Jesse, 11:460 


Solomon ben Judah, 6:341, 18:770— 
771 


Solomon ben Judah ha-Bavli, 18:771 


Solomon ben Judah “of Dreux,” 
18:772 


Solomon ben Judah of Lunel, 18:772 
Solomon ben Kohen-Zedek, 11:557 


Solomon ben Mas‘ud Raphael Alfasi, 
1:638 


Solomon ben Meir, 18:772 


Solomon ben Meir ha-Levi of Karlin, 
11:810 


Solomon ben Meshullam de Piera, 
4:53 

Solomon ben Meyer Nathan 
Halberstam, 8:265 

Solomon ben Samson, 18:772 

Solomon ben Samuel, 18:772—773 


Solomon ben Shaya. See Abu 
al-Munajja Solomon ben Shaya 


Solomon Enich ha-Kohen, 17:58 
Solomon family (Australia), 18:763 


Solomon family (England), 18:763- 
764 


Solomon Gursky Was Here (Richler), 
4:423, 17:288 


Solomon ha-Levi. See Pablo de Santa 
Maria 


Solomon Hayyim of Koidanov, 12:267 


Solomon Hayyim Perlow of Koidanov. 


See Solomon Hayyim of Koidanov 


Solomon ibn Adret. See Adret, 
Solomon ben Abraham 


Solomon ibn Gabirol, 6:50, 527 
Solomon ibn Yaish, 15:524 


Solomon Jacob of Kolin. See 
Ehrenstamm, Solomon Jacob 


Solomon Oef. See Solomon Ohev 
Solomon Ohevy, 1:212 


Solomon on the Vanity of the World 
(Prior), 18:761 


Solomonovich, Joseph. See Grossman, 
Vasili Semyonovich 


Solomons, Adolphus Simeon, 18:773 
Solomons, Jack, 18:773 

Solomons, Jacob. See Parker, John 
Solomon Salmatic ben Maimon, 3:586 


Solomon Schechter Day School 
Association, 6:198 


Solomon Seneor ben Ephraim. See 
Szerencsés, Imre 


Solomon Suliman ben Amar, 18:773 
Solomon Vidal ben Pourtaya, 15:608 


Solomon Yedidya. See Solomon ben 
Aaron 


Solotaroff, Theodore H., 18:773 

Soloveichik, Aaron, 18:774—775 

Soloveichik, Abraham, 18:773 

Soloveichik, Hayyim (1853-1918), 
2:77, 18:773, 775 

Soloveichik, Hayyim Simhah (d. 
1921), 18:773 

Soloveichik, Isaac, 18:773 

Soloveichik, Isaac Ze’ev, 18:773 


Soloveichik, Isaac Ze’ev Ha-Levi, 
18:773, 775-776 


Soloveichik, Joseph, 18:773 


Soloveichik, Joseph Baer, 6:197, 
17:155, 18:774 


of Volozhin, 18:776 
Soloveichik, Joseph Dov, 18:773, 774 


Soloveichik, Joseph ha-Levi (1700s), 
18:773 


Soloveichik, Max. See Solieli, Mordecai 


Soloveichik, Mordecai. See Solieli, 
Mordecai 


Soloveichik, Moses, 6:197, 18:773 
Soloveichik, Moshe, 18:776—777 
Soloveichik, Samuel, 18:774 
Soloveichik, Simhah ha-Levi, 18:773 
Soloveichik, Zalman, 18:773 
Soloveichik family, 18:773-774, 774t 
Soloveitchik, Haym, 18:780 


Soloveitchik, Joseph Baer, 1:285, 
4:100, 18:777—780 


existentialism, 6:612 


modern Orthodoxy and, 15:495, 
497, 498, 499 


Soloviev, Vladimir, 18:780 

Solow, Robert Merton, 18:780-781 
Solti, Georg. See Solti, Sir Georg 
Solti, Sir Georg, 18:781 

Solvay, Ernest, 14:434 


Solvo o zavtrashnem dne 
(Dolmatovski), 5:736 


Solyma (ancient Israel). See Shalem 
(ancient Israel) 


Somalia, 15:439 

Somary, Felix, 19:5 

Sombart, Werner, 18:733, 19:5-6 
on Jewish identity, 11:297 

Sombor (Yugoslavia), 19:6 

Someck, Ronny, 19:6 


Somekh, Abdallah ben Abraham, 
19:6—-7 
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Somekh, Sasson, 15:473, 19:7 
Somen, Israel, 19:7 


Somi, Leone Ebreo de. See Sommo, 
Judah Leone ben Isaac 


Somi, Leone Ebreo di. See Sommo, 
Judah Leone ben Isaac 


Somly6, Zoltan, 19:7 
Sommelsdyk, Aerssen van, 4:70 
Sommer, Emil, 19:7 


Sommerhausen, Zevi Hirsch, parodies 
of, 15:658 


Sommerstein, Emil, 19:7—8 


Sommi Portaleone, Leone de. See 
Sommo, Judah Leone ben Isaac 

Sommo, Judah Leone ben Isaac, 
10:791, 19:8-9 

Sommo, Yehuda. See Sommo, Judah 
Leone ben Isaac 

Somogyi, Béla, 19:9 

Somrei Sabat, 11:520 

Somrei Sabat, 19:9 

Son, rebellious. See Rebellious son 


Sonata Tragica (composition, 
Morawetz), 14:478 


Soncino, Eliezer Gershon, 15:540 

Soncino, Gershom ben Eliezer, 4:345 

Soncino, Gershom ben Moses, 4:77, 
163, 6:708, 19:10 

Soncino, Joshua, 19:10-11 

Soncino, Joshua Solomon, 19:10 


Soncino, Menzlein. See Soncino, 
Gershom ben Moses 


Soncino brothers, early printed 
editions of Hebrew Bible by, 3:586, 
587 


Soncino family, 4:75, 9:760, 18:699, 
19:10, 10¢ 


Soncino Gesellschaft der Freunde des 
Juedischen Buches, 19:11 


Soncinus, Hieronymus. See Soncino, 
Gershom ben Moses 


Sonderkommando, Jewish, 9:355, 
19:11-13 


Sonderling, Jacob, 19:13 
Sondheim, Stephen, 19:13-14 
Sondheimer, Franz, 19:14 


“Sone ha-Nashim” (Abraham of 
Sarteano), 1:313-314 


Song, angelic, 19:14 
Song and Prayer. See Gezang un Gebet 


Song Behind the Wire. See Spiew za 
Drutami (Karmel) 


“Song of Ascent”. See Shir ha-Ma alot 
Song of Deborah, 5:518, 18:390, 391 


Song of Happiness. See Pesnya o 
schast ‘e 


Song of Songs, 18:220, 221, 19:14-20 
Abishag the Shunammite, 1:259 


Aknin, Joseph ben Judah ben 
Jacob ibn, 1:570 

allegorical nature of, 19:16-17 
in the arts, 19:18-19 
authorship, date, and origin, 19:18 
balsam, 3:95 
character of, 19:15-16 
flowers, 7:90 
interpretation of, 19:16, 17-18 
love, 13:229 

Song of Songs Rabbah, 19:20 


Song of the Dnieper. See Pesnya o 
Dnepre 


Song of the Sea, 6:614 
Song of the Sea, 18:224, 224-225 


Song of Three Children and the 
Prayer of Azariah, 19:20 


Songs. See Music 

Songs (Emiot), 6:394-395 

Songs of Israel. See Zemirot Yisrael 
Songs of the Land. See Zemirot ha-Arez 
Sonik (Poland). See Sanok (Poland) 
Sonnabend, Yolanda, 19:20 


Sonne, Avraham. See Ben Yizhak, 
Avraham 


Sonne, Isaiah, 19:21 


Sonneborn, Rudolf Goldschmidt, 
19:21 


Der Sonne-Geist (Mombert), 14:430 
Sonnemann, Leopold, 16:344, 19:21 


Sonnenborn, Rudolph G., State of 
Israel Bonds, 4:58 


Sonnenfeld, Barry, 19:21-22 
Sonnenfeld, Iulia, 18:698—699 


Sonnenfeld, Joseph Hayyim ben 
Abraham Solomon, 19:22 


Sonnenfeld, Sigismund, 19:22-23 
Sonnenfeldt, Helmut, 19:23 
Sonnenfels, Aloys von, 19:23 
Sonnenfels, Joseph von, 11:414 
Sonnenschein, Rosa, 19:24 
Sonnenthal, Adolf Ritter von, 19:24 
Sonnenwendhof (Mosenthal), 14:521 
Sonneschein, Rosa, 2:53 

Sonnino, Sidney, 19:23 

Sonntag, Joseph, 19:25 


Son of a Smaller Hero (Richler), 
17:288 


Son of Man, 6:496-497, 11:249, 19:25 


Son of Mennaeus. See Ptolemy (85-40 
B.C.E.) 


The Son of the Lost Son 
(Morgenstern), 14:487 


Sons of Bava. See Benei Binyamin 
Sons of Darkness. See Sons of Light 
Sons of Israel (Providence), 17:275 
Sons of Light, 19:25-26 
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Sons of Singermann (Brinig), 4:184 
Sons of the Fathers (Halper), 8:283 
Sons of Zadok. See Zadokites 
Sontag, Susan, 19:26 
Sophia Church (Japan), 11:82 
Sophie’s Choice (motion picture), 
9:443, 15:572 
Sophie’s Choice (Styron), 9:413 
Soprano singers 
Donalda, Pauline, 5:747 
Leigh, Adéle, 12:626 
Sopron (Hungary), 19:26—27 


Sopronkeresztur (Austria). See 
Deutschkreutz (Austria) 


Sorauer, Paul Karl Moritz, 19:27 
The Sorcerer’s Apprentice (Dukas), 6:43 
Sorcery, 19:27-28 
magic, 13:344-345 
Witch of En-Dor, 18:80, 81 
witch of En-Dor, 6:404, 405 
Sorek, valley of (ancient Israel), 19:28 
Sores (Greece). See Serrai (Greece) 
Sorgum, 19:28 
Soria (Spain), 19:28-29 
Sorkin, Aaron, 19:29 
Sorkin, Michael, 19:29-30 
Soroca. See Soroki (Moldova) 
Soroki (Moldova), 19:30 
Soros, George, 12:766, 15:225—-226, 
19:30 
Sorotzkin, Zalman ben Ben-Zion, 
6:75, 19:30-31 
The Sorrow and the Pity (Ophuls), 
9:442 
The Sorrows of Job. See Yissurei Iyov 
Sorstalansdg (Kertész), 9:413 
Sosis, Israel, 11:322—323, 19:31 
Sosius, Gaius, 19:31 
Soskice, Frank, baron Stow Hill. See 
Soskice, Sir Frank, baron Stow Hill 
Soskice, Sir Frank, baron Stow Hill, 
19:31-32 
Soskin, Selig Eugen, 19:32 
Soby, Espen, 18:96 
Sosnovets. See Sosnowiec 
Sosnowiec (Poland), 19:32 
Sotah, 19:32—33, 21:161—-162 
See also Ordeal of jealousy 
Soter. See Ptolemy I 
Soter II. See Ptolemy VIII 
Sotn in Goray (Singer), 18:635 
Sotsialisticheskaya Yevreyskaya 
Rabochaya Partiya. See Jewish 
Socialist Workers’ Party 


Souirah (Morocco). See Mogador 
(Morocco) 


Soul, 19:33-35 
Adam and Eve as parts of, 16:106 
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Soul, continued 
afflicting during Day of 
Atonement, 5:488 

afterlife, 1:441-442 

On the Essence of the Soul, 3:65 

immortality of, 3:238-240, 19:35- 

39 
Biblical literature, 19:35 
body and soul, concept of, 
4:31 
Kabbalah, 19:38-39 
Maimonides’ interpretation, 
2:462, 13:6 
medieval philosophy, 1:442, 
19:36-38 
Mendelssohn, Moses, 14:34 
modern philosophy, 19:38 
nature of, 16:88 
Talmudic literature, 19:35-36 
nature of, 9:114, 663-664, 16:76, 
81, 83, 87, 108 

Paquda’s concept, 3:66 

resurrection of, 17:240—244 

transmigration (See Gilgul) 

See also Body and soul; Gilgul 
The Soul of a Jew. See Nefesh Yehudi 
Soul of Wood (Lind), 9:411 
Souls on Fire (Wiesel), 9:410 
Soultz (Germany), 19:39 
Sourasky family, 19:39 
Source criticism, 3:646, 649, 652-653 


Les sources et les courants de la 
philosophie contemporaine en France 
(Banrubi), 3:373 


Sources of Courage (Lookstein), 13:189 
Sous (Morocco), 19:40 


Sous le régne de la Licorne et du Lion 
(Finbert), 7:24 


South Africa, 19:40-53, 41, 43t 
antisemitism, 2:238 


architects and architecture, Le 
Roith, Harold Hirsch, 12:659 


assimilation, 2:611 

Bloemfontein, 3:769—770 

businesses and industries 
agricultural exports, 14:521 


diamond trade and industry, 
5:636 


mining, 3:167—168, 12:481 
communty organization, 19:44—48 
department stores, 5:588 


economic, social structure, 19:51— 
52 


education, 19:47—48 
education, Jewish, 6:210—211 
immigration, 19:42—43, 43t 
Israel relations, 19:53-54 
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Jewish settlement, 1:437 
Johannesburg, 11:377-378 
journalism, 6:745, 12:723 
journalism in, 11:470 
law, 9:9, 11:51, 12:554 
legal, social status, 19:43-44 
libraries, 12:787 
museums, 14:634—-635 
newspapers, 16:502 
Ochberg, Isaac, 15:375 
Oudtshoorn, 15:547 
political particpation, 19:50-51 
politicians 
Leon, Anthony James, 12:644 
Schwarz, Harry Heinz, 18:189 
Slovo, Joe, 18:684 
politics, 16:348-349 
religious institutions, 19:45-46 


resistance leaders, Kasrils, Ronnie, 
11:825-826 


scholars, 12:463—464 
settlement, 19:41—42 

shehitah protection, 18:435 
Smuths, Jan Christiaan, 18:695 


social, cultural life, 19:48—50, 
52-53 


Solomon family, 18:763-764 
wedding, vol. 5: color insert 


youth movements, Ihud Habonim, 
9:717t, 719 


Zionism, 19:49-—50, 21:604—605 
South African Board of Jewish 
Education, 6:210-211 


South African Institute of Town 
Planners, 11:772 


South African literature 
biography, memoirs, 19:56-57 
De Lima, Joseph Suasso, 5:539 
English, 6:439 
English writers, 19:54-55 
Jacobson, Dan, 11:53 
Jewish image, 19:54 
Levinson, Olga, 12:723 
Millin, Sarah Gertrude, 14:257 
poetry, drama, 19:55-56 
Yiddish writers, 19:59-60 
See Also Dutch literature 
South African War. See Boer War 
South America. See Latin America 
South Arabia. See Arabia 
South Carolina (SC), 19:61, 61-62 
South Dakota (SD), 19:62-63, 63 
Southern Rhodesia. See Zimbabwe 


A Southern Woman’s Story (Pember), 
15:719-720 


Southhampton (England), 19:60-61 


South West Africa, 19:63 


Southwood, Julius Salter Elias, First 
Viscount, 19:63 


Soutine, Chaim, 3:781, 19:63-64 

Souvenirs, 7:94 

Sovern, Michael Ira, 19:64 

Sovetish Heymland (journal), 14:519, 
19:64-65 

Soviano, Henry, 16:346 

Soviet Jewry, 9:282—283, 20:269-270 

Soviet Literature (Slonim), 18:677 

The Soviets in World Affairs (Fischer), 
7:54 

Soviet Union. See Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics (USSR) 

Soyer, Moses, 4:9, 19:65 

Soyer, Raphael, 19:65-66 

Soyer brothers, 15:221 

Sozanda, 4:264 


Sozialistiche Monatshefte (newspaper), 
18:705 


Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte der 
Juden im Mittelalter und der Neuzeit 
(Caro), 4:487 


Das Soziologische in Kants Erkenntnis- 
Kritik (Adler), 1:402 


Sozusa (Israel). See Apollonia (Israel) 
Sozvezdiye (Dolmatovski), 5:736 
Space and place, 19:66-67 
Spain, 19:67-83 
antisemitism, 2:213, 4:519 
Alba de Tormes, 1:581 
Albarracin, 1:587 
autos-da-fé, 18:45 
badges, Jewish, 3:46 
Barcelona, 17:126-127 
blood libel, 3:775, 12:438 
Cadiz, 4:331 
Calahorra, 4:350 
Calatayud, 4:351-352 
Carmona, 4:485 
Carrion de los Condes, 4:496 
Cartagena, 4:496—497, 497 
Castellén de la Plana, 4:514 
Castile, 1:643 
Castrojeriz, 4:518-519 
Cea, 4:534 
Chill6n, 4:645 
Ciudad Real, 4:745 
Ciudad Rodrigo, 4:745 
Coca, 4:764-765 
Duefnias, 6:40-—41 
Middle Ages, 5:437 


persecutions of 1391, 3:144, 
20:461 


Anusim, 2:252—253 
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civil war, Abraham Lincoln 
Brigade, 15:218 
conversos, 9:209, 19:76—78, 77 
Alboraycos, 1:595 
Madrid, 13:333 
Majorca, 13:413 
Saragossa, 18:43—44, 45 
Seville, 18:328 
Toldeo, 18:57—58 
cultural and social life, 1:386, 
4:435, 9:214-215, 18:292, 19:79- 
80 
archives, 2:406 
art, 2:496 


Caribbean, Spanish- 
Portuguese Nation of the: 
La Nacion, 4:468—470, 
476-477 


communal life, 9:217 


community, nature of, 5:105, 
108 


community organization, 
13:411, 18:41, 326 


deterioration of, 9:216—217 
dress, 6:15 

education, Jewish, 6:173-174 
golden age, 19:71—73 
Hebrew language used, 8:670 


intellectual life in Islamic, 
6:555 


Jewish identity, 11:294—295 
Ladino, 12:427—428, 427-435 


language, biblical translations, 
3:636 


letters and letter writers, 
12:673 


limpieza de sangre, 13:25-26 
medicine, 13:726 


Moorish, 2:464, 495, 14:611- 
612, 729-733 


museums, 14:626 

music, 12:434 

population, 16:386, 388-389 
seals, use of, 18:227 


synagogue architecture, 
19:373-374, 376 


economic affairs 
artisans, 5:267 
coinage, 14:299 
contractors, 5:198 


leather industry and trade, 
12:575 


moneylending, banking, 
3:113, 14:439 

printing and publishing, 
9:761—762, 16:718 

taxes, 7:23 

typography, 20:213, 216 


wine and liquor trade, 21:83 


expulsions, 3:707, 7:15, 18:44—45, 
19:78-79 


Middle Ages, 6:556, 625, 626 
Ottoman empire, 15:522-523 
Palencia, 15:577 

Palermo, Sicily, 15:581 
Pamplona, 15:609 


Quincentennial anniversary, 
18:304—305 


foreign policy and affairs 
Israel, 19:82 


Jewish immigrants to 
America, 2:41 


Holocaust, 19:81 
Inquisition, 4:485, 9:791-792, 
794-796, 18:44—45, 20:58-59 

Badajoz, 3:42 
Beinart, Haim, 3:269 

laws and legal systems 
banishment, 3:110 
Berurei Averah/Averot, 3:492 
Bet Din in, 3:515 


capital punishment, 4:449- 
450 


informers, 9:780-781 


Jewish immigrants to 
America, 2:41 


Middle Ages, 6:582, 18:41—42 
Middle Ages 

agriculture, Jewish, 1:494—495 

antisemitism, 5:437 

conversions, 6:528 

expulsions, 6:556, 625, 626 


intellectual life in Islamic, 
6:555 


Jewish law in, 6:582 
Jewish privileges, 18:41—42 
kabbalists, 5:467 
officials, 9:145, 14:6 
physicians, 6:679 
population, 16:388-389 
scholars, 5:469 

modern period, 19:80-81 

Muslim rule, 18:326, 19:68— 71, 70 


political theories, parties and 
organizations 


Calatrava Order, 4:352 

Chief Rabbinate, 4:613 

conferences, 5:145 
post-WW II, 19:81-82 


religious life and scholarship, 
3:142-145 


Bet Din, 3:515 
biblical exegesis in, 3:642, 662 
Christian reaction, 19:73—75 
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conferences, 5:145 


DEX 


early printed editions, 3:586— 


587 
Haggadah, 8:212, 213 


illuminated Bibles, 3:676—678, 


9:729-730 


Kabbalistic mysticism, 
11:605-606 


language, biblical translations, 


3:636 


limpieza de sangre, 13:25-26 


Middle Ages, 5:467 
piyyut, 16:194, 195 
preaching, 16:471-472 
rabbis, 12:644-645, 17:13 
Rab de la Corte, 17:32 


talmudic school, 1:341-342 


tosafists, 17:341 
transporting a medieval 


Torah scroll, vol. 5: color 


insert 
yeshivot, 21:316 
Umayyad dynasty, 20:246-247 
Visigoth rule, 19:67—68 
See also Ferdinand and Isabella; 
Iberian peninsula; specific 
Spanish towns and cities 
Spalato. See Split (Croatia) 
Spandau (Germany), 19:83 
Spanel, Abram Nathaniel, 19:83 
Spanier, Arthur, 19:83-84 
Spanier, Israel. See Wechsler, Israel 
Spaniolish. See Ladino 


Spanische Ballade (Feuchtwanger), 
11:256 


Spanish and Portuguese literature, 
19:84-91 


Aboab da Fonseca, Isaac, 1:269 
Aleman, Mateo, 1:611 

biblical influence, 3:671 
Biblical influences, 19:84—85 


Cervantes Saavedra, Miguel de, 
4:550 


Christian polemics, 1:265 

conversos, marranos, 19:85—86, 
87-88 

Crescas, Hasdai ben Abraham, 
5:285—-286 


encyclopedias, 6:400, 402 


Enriquez Gomez, Antonio, 6:446 


Jew, image of, 19:85, 86 
Jewish contribution, 19:86-87, 
88-89 


Latin America, Isaacs, Jorge, 10:55 


modern writers, 19:86, 87 
poetry 
Abbas, Moses Judah ben 
Meir and, 1:232 
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Spanish and Portuguese literature, 
continued 


Abun, 1:346 


Agan, Moses de Tarrega, 
1:354 


Cota de Maguaque, Rodrigo 
de, 5:237 


Enriquez, Isabel, 6:446 


Enriquez Basurto, Diego, 
6:446 


Ibn Sasson, Samuel ben 
Joseph, 9:689-690 

Leon, Luis de, 12:645 

Montoro, Antoén de, 14:462 
Rabinovich, José, 17:37 
Rojas, Fernando de, 17:370-371 
Schindlin, Raymond P., 18:118 
Steimberg, Alicia, 19:174-175 
Sverdlik, Oded, 19:333 
Tarnopolsky, Samuel, 19:518-519 
Tiempo, César, 19:718 
Toker, Eliahu, 20:17-18 


Verbitsky, Bernardo, 11:469, 
20:1507 


Wechsler, Elina, 20:693 


The Spanish-Portuguese Nation of the 
Caribbean: La Nacion, 4:468—477 


British West Indies, 4:473—474 
Central America, 4:475—-476 
Colombia, 4:475 


Dutch West India Company, 
4:469 


French Antilles, 4:473 

The Guianas, 4:470-471 
Inquisition, 4:468-469 
Netherlands Antilles, 4:471-472 
New Christians, 4:469 

Panama, 4:475 


Portuguese Jewish communities, 
4:468-470 


Recife, 4:469 
Sephardim, 4:476 


Spanish Jewish communities, 
4:468-470, 476-477 


Surinam, 4:471 

Tobago, 4:472-473 

Venezuela, 4:474-475 

Virgin Islands, 4:474 

See also Cayenne (French Guyana) 
Sparrow, 19:91 
Sparta (Ancient Greece), 19:91-92 


Numenius, son of Antiochus, 
15:339 


Spartakusbund, 13:277 
Spartakusgruppe, 13:277 


Sparzenstein, Baron von. See Ricius, 
Paulus 
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Spassovich, D. V., 3:770 

Spath, Johann Peter, 19:92 
Spatial music, 4:130 
“Spatiodynamism,” 18:155 
Species, the four. See Four species 
Spectator. See Feder, Ernst 
Specter, Arlen, 19:92-93 
Spector, Johanna, 19:93 
Spector, Mordecai, 19:93-94 
Spector, Morris, 3:726 

Spector, Norman, 14:464, 19:94 
Spector, Phil, 19:94 
Spectroscopy, 18:177 


Speculation and Revelation (Shestov), 
18:467 


Speculative Kabbalah. See Kabbalah 
Speech 

etiquette, 6:539 

free, 17:314—316 


parts of, in Hebrew grammar, 
8:577, 598 


Speeches on Zionism (Balfour), 3:8 

Speedboat (Adler), 1:406 

Speiser, Ephraim Avigdor, 9:159, 294, 

19:94-95 

Spektor, Isaac Elhanan, 19:95-96 

Spelling, Aaron, 19:96 

Spellman, Frank, 19:96 

Spells. See Blessing and cursing; Magic 

Spencer, John, 19:96-97 

Spengler, Oswald, 7:512 

Sperber, Alexander, 13:59 

Sperber, Dan (scientist), 19:97 

Sperber, Daniel (historian), 19:97 

Sperber, Manés, 19:97 

Spero, George, 16:342 

Spero, Nancy, 19:97-98 

Spero, Shubert, 19:98 

Spertus Institute of Jewish Studies, 

19:98-99 

Spewack, Bella, 19:99-100 

Speyer (Germany), 19:100-102 
Crusader massacre, 5:311 
Shum, 18:532—533 

Speyer, Benjamin, 19:102 

Speyer, Edgar. See Speyer, Sir Edgar 

Speyer, Edward Beit, 19:102 

Speyer, Philipp, 19:102 

Speyer, Sir Edgar, 19:102 

Speyer family, 19:102 

Spice box, Havdallah, 8:467—468 

Spice Garden. See Arugat ha-Bosem 

Spicehandler, Ezra, 11:558 

Spices, 19:102-104 
calamus, sweet, 4:350-351 
cinnamon, 4:730 


Laudanum, 12:524 
Spice trade, 19:104-105 
Spiders, 19:105 
Spiegel, Dora, 19:105 
Spiegel, Isaiah, 19:105-106 
Spiegel, Ludwig, 19:106 
Spiegel, Marcus, 20:317-318 
Spiegel, Nathan, 19:106 
Spiegel, Paul, 19:106 
Spiegel, Samuel P., 19:106 
Spiegel, Shalom, 11:355, 19:106-107 
Spiegel, Sidney, 13:11 
Spiegel-Adolf, Mona, 19:107 
Spiegelberg, Herbert, 19:107 


Spiegelblatt, Aleksander. See 
Shpiglblat, Aleksander 


Spiegelgeschichte (Aichinger), 1:549 

Spiegelman, Art, 4:500-501, 631, 
19:107 

Spiegelman, Sol, 13:9, 19:107-108 

Spielberg, Steven, 8:485, 11:819, 
13:206, 19:108 

Spielman, Emily, 19:109 

Spielman, Isidore, 19:108 

Spielman, Marion Harry Alexander, 
19:108—109 

Spielman, Meyer Adam, 6:161, 19:109 

Spielman family, 19:108-109 

Spielmann, Rudolf, 19:109 

Spielmann family. See Spielman family 

Spielvogel, Carl, 19:109 

Spielvogel, Nathan, 19:109-110 

Spier, Leslie, 2:186, 19:110 

Spies, Reilly, Ace of. See Rosenblum, 
Sigmund Georgievich 

Spiew za Drutami (Karmel), 11:812 

Spikenard, 19:110 

Das Spil von Kunig Salomon mit den 
zewyen Frawen (mystery), 18:761 

Spina, Alonso de. See Alfonso de 
Espina 

Spina, Geri, 19:110 

Spingarn, Joel and Arthur, 3:734 

Spinka, Joseph Meir Weiss of, 19:111 

Spinka dynasty, 8:425 

Spinoza, Baruch de, 16:65, 92-93, 
19:111-119 

Bible scholar, 19:118-119 
commandments, reasons for, 5:88 


dogmas of universal faith, 2:531- 
532 


influence of, 19:117-118 


Latin works of Hebrew grammar, 
13:56 


life and works, 19:111—112 

metaphysics, 19:113-114 

modern biblical criticism, 
development of, 3:649 
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New Testament critique and, 
15:191 

Nieto, David, 15:261 

Oko, Adolph S., 15:398 


Orobio de Castro, Isaac, 15:481, 
482. 


philosophy, 19:112-118 
prophets and prophecy, 16:585 
psychology, ethics, 19:114-115 
religion, critique of, 19:115-117 
revelation, 17:257 


secularization and Sephardi, 
18:298-299 


Torah, 20:43, 45 


translations by Auerbach, 
Berthold, 2:652 


Spinoza, Benedictus. See Spinoza, 
Baruch de 


Spinoza, Bento. See Spinoza, Baruch 
de 

“Spinoza of chess.” See Rubinstein, 
Akiva 

The Spinoza of Market Street (Singer), 
18:635-636 


Spira, Nathan Nata ben Solomon, 
19:119 


Spira family. See Shapira family 

Spiral Press, 4:12 

Spire. See Speyer 

Spire (Germany). See Speyer 
(Germany) 

Spire, André, 19:119-120 

Spires (Germany). See Speyer 
(Germany) 

Spirit. See Soul 

The Spirit (comic strip), 6:277—278 

The Spirit of Hebrew Poetry. See Vom 
Geiste der hebraeischen Poesie 

The Spirit of Judaism: In Defense of 
Her Faith and Its Professors 
(Aguilar), 1:509 

Spiritual movements, 18:451 

See also specific movements 

Spiro, Eugen, 19:120 

Spiro, Gyérgy, 19:120 

Spiro, Karl, 19:120 

Spiro, Melford Elliot, 19:120-121 


Spiro, Nathan. See Spira, Nathan Nata 
ben Solomon 


Spiro, Nathan Nata ben Solomon. See 
Spira, Nathan Nata ben Solomon 


Spitz, Hirsch, 15:386 

Spitz, Joseph, 15:677 

Spitz, Mark Andrew, 19:121 

Spitz, Rene A., 19:121-122 

Spitzer, Benjamin Solomon Zalman. 
See Spitzer, Solomon 


Spitzer, Eliot, 15:224, 19:122 


Spitzer, Frederic, 19:122 

Spitzer, Hugo, 19:122 

Spitzer, Karl Heinrich, 19:123 
Spitzer, Leo, 19:123 

Spitzer, Moshe, 19:123-124 
Spitzer, Rudolf. See Lothar, Rudolf 
Spitzer, Samuel, 19:124 

Spitzer, Solomon, 19:124 

Spitzer, Zalman. See Spitzer, Solomon 
Spivacke, Harold, 19:124 

Spivak, Elijah, 11:320 

Spivak, Elye, 19:124-125 

Spivak, Nissan, 19:125 
Spivakovsky, Tossy, 19:125 


Splendor in the Grass (motion picture), 
2:104 


Spliet. See Split (Croatia) 
Split (Croatia), 19:125-126 
Spoehr, Alexander, 19:126 
Spoleto (Italy), 19:127 


Sponheim, Abbot of. See Trithemius, 
Johannes 


Sporkin, Stanley, 19:127 

Sporn, Philip, 19:127 

Sports, 19:127-150 
Albert, Marv, 1:588-589 
Allen, Mel, 1:667—668 
Alouf, Yehoshua, 1:687—688 
arenas, 16:359-—360 
Cosell, Howard, 5:227—228 
fencing, 11:98 
Formula One racing, 18:116 
handball, 11:48 
Hapoel, 8:338-340 


historical opposition to, 19:127— 
128 


horse racing, 19:143-144 
ice hockey, 3:552, 7:57, 18:150, 
19:144 
Israel, 19:130—133 
Elitzur, 6:355 
Maccabiah, 13:320 


Maccabi Tel Aviv basketball 
team, 14:392 


Jewish athletes, 19:133-150 
Maccabiah games, 19:130 
Middle Ages, 19:128-129 


in New York City, 12:592-593, 
15:222 


pre-1948 Israel, 19:129-130 
public relations, 16:711 
Rosenfeld, Fanny, 17:445 
Roth-Shachamorov, Esther, 17:495 
Rubenstein, Louis, 17:510—511 
skating 

ice, 19:144 
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speed, 11:69-70 
soccer, 15:716, 19:133-134 
swimming, 19:146-147 
Epstein, Charlotte, 6:469 
Leibowitz, Keren, 12:621 
table tennis, Adelstein-Rozeanu, 
Angelica, 1:386-387 
team owners 
Cuban, Mark, 5:326 
Davidson, William, 5:477 
Dreyfus, Barney, 6:20-21 
Mizrachi, Shimon, 14:392 
Modell, Art, 14:407 
Pollin, Abe, 16:359-360 
track and field, 1:328-329, 5:211, 
19:148-149 
writers 
Abramson, Jesse, 1:328—329 
Daniel, Dan, 5:425 
Fischler, Stan, 7:57 
Izenberg, Jerry, 10:825 
Kahn, Roger, 11:724 
Schaap, Richard J., 18:97-98 
See also specific sports 
Sports education, 2:541 


The Spotted Tiger. See Namer 
Havarburot 


Spouses (Property Relations) Law 
(Israel, 1973), 13:681, 682 


Sprachman, Abraham, 19:150-151 
Sprachman, Mandel, 19:150-151 
Springarn, Arthur Barnett, 19:110 
Springarn, Joel Elias, 19:110 
Springarn brothers, 19:110 
Der Springbrunnen (Heymann), 9:86 
Springer, Axel Caesar, 19:151 
Springer, Béla. See Dénes, Béla 
Springfield (MA), 19:151-152 
Springs (water) 
Ein Fashkhah, 6:255—256 
En-Gedi, 6:408 
En-Haron, 6:441 
En-Rogel, 6:447 
Springs, Alice, 15:192 
Springtime in Budapest. See Budapesti 
tavasz (Karinthy) 
Sprinzak, Joseph, 19:152-153 
Spying. See Espionage 
Squadron, Howard Maurice, 19:153 
Squash, 19:146, 147-148 
Squill, 19:153 
Sraffa, Piero, 19:153 
Srem (Poland), 19:153—-154 
Sri Lanka. See Ceylon 
Srole, Leo, 18:733 
SS and SD, 19:154—156 
Auschwitz trials, 2:676 
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SS and SD, continued 


Bergen-Belsen concentration 
camp, burial of prisoners, 9:487 


Eichmann, Adolf Otto, 6:248-251 

Himmler, Heinrich, 9:121—122 

Hoess, Rudolf, 9:304—306 

humiliation of Polish Jews, 9:465 
St. Croix. See Virgin Islands 


St. Eustatius (Netherlands Antilles), 
4:472 


St. Jean d’Acre (Israel). See Acre 
(Israel) 

St. Louis, voyage of the, 2:60, 4:213, 
5:320, 9:366, 19:228-229 

St. Martin (Netherlands Antilles). See 
Sint Maarten (Netherlands Antilles) 


St. Paul (MN). See Minneapolis-St. 
Paul (MN) 


St. Thomas. See Virgin Islands 


St. Urbain’s Horseman (Richler), 
4:423-424, 6:439, 17:288 


Die Staatenbildung der Israeliten in 
Palaestina (Alt), 2:11 


Stachel, Jacob, 19:156 

Stacked Steel Slabs (Serra), 18:314 

Stade, Bernard, 13:58 

Stadthagen, Joseph, 19:156 

Staff of Aaron. See Rod of Aaron 

Staff of Moses. See Rod of Moses 

Stage design, 1:553, 2:487 

Stahl, Friedrich Julius, 12:551, 16:344, 
19:156-157 

Stahl, Heinrich, 19:157 

Stalin (Bulgaria). See Varna (Bulgaria) 


Stalin, Joseph Vissarionovich, 19:157— 
158 


American Joint Distribution 
Committee, 2:60 


antisemitism, doctors’ plot, 5:728- 
729 


Block, Herbert Lawrence, 3:769 
nationalism, 5:94 
See also Communism 


Stalino (Ukraine). See Donetsk 
(Ukraine) 


Stalin vedyot nas k pobede komunizma 
(Kaganovich), 11:707 


Stamford (CT), 19:158-159 
Stamford (England), 19:158 
Stampfer, Jehoshua, 19:159 
Stampfer, Joshua, 19:160 

Stamps, 19:160-162 

Stand, Adolf, 15:652, 16:340, 19:162 
Standard (symbol). See Banners 
Stande, Stanislaw Ryszard, 19:162 
Stangl, Franz, 18:700 

Stanislav (Ukraine), 19:162-163 
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Stanislavsky, Konstantin, 1:408, 409 
Stanislavsky, Simon Judah, 19:163 
Stanislawow. See Stanislav (Ukraine) 


Stantsye Baranovitsh (Shalom 
Aleichem), 18:384 


Star, Darren, 19:164 

Stara Zagora (Bulgaria), 19:164 

Starbucks, 18:174 

Starer, Robert, 19:164 

Stark, Abe, 15:215 

Stark, Albert, 19:164—165 

Stark, Edward, 19:165 

Stark, Louis, 19:165 

Stark, Pesach. See Stryjkowski, Juljan 

Starkenstein, Emil, 19:165 

Starkey, John Llewelyn, 19:165 

Starkova, Klavdiia, 11:321 

Starobinski, Jean, 19:165 

Starodub (Russia), 19:166 

Star of David. See Magen David 

“Star of David” (boxer). See Salita, 
Dmitriy 

Star of Redemption (Rosenzweig), 
16:110, 17:450, 460-461 

Star of Solomon amulets, 2:122 

Staro-Konstantinov (Ukraine), 19:166 


Starominsky, Marc. See Seter, 
Mordechai 


Starominsky, Mordechai. See Seter, 
Mordechai 


Starr, Joshua, 19:166 


Starting from the Classics. See Pornind 
dela clasici 


Star Trek (television show), 18:440 


Stary Bykhov (Belarus). See Bykhov 
(Belarus) 


Stashev. See Staszow (Poland) 
Stasov, Vladimir, 2:508 
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BAVARIA 


BAVARIA, Land in S. Germany, including Franconia. Jews 
are first mentioned there in the *Passau toll regulations of 
906. Their settlement was apparently connected with the trade 
routes to Hungary, southern Russia and northeastern Ger- 
many. A Jewish resident of *Regensburg is mentioned at the 
end of the tenth century. The communities which had been 
established in *Bamberg and Regensburg were attacked dur- 
ing the First Crusade in 1096, and those in *Aschaffenburg, 
*Wuerzburg, and *Nuremberg during the Second Crusade 
in 1146-47. Other communities existed in the 13‘ century at 
Landshut, Passau, *Munich, and *Fuerth. The Jews in Bavaria 
mainly engaged in trade and moneylending. In 1276 they were 
expelled from Upper Bavaria and 180 Jews were burned at the 
stake in Munich following a *blood libel in 1285. The commu- 
nities in Franconia were attacked during the *Rindfleisch per- 
secutions in 1298. The *Armleder massacres, charges of des- 
ecrating the *Host at *Deggendorf, Straubing, and Landshut, 
and the persecutions following the *Black Death (1348-49), 
brought catastrophe to the whole of Bavarian Jewry. Many 
communities were entirely destroyed, among them *Ans- 
bach, Aschaffenburg, “Augsburg, Bamberg, *Ulm, Munich, 
Nuremberg, Passau, Regensburg, *Rothenburg, and Wuer- 


zburg. Those who had fled were permitted to return after a 
time under King Wenceslaus. 

In 1442 the Jews were again expelled from Upper Ba- 
varia. Shortly afterward, in 1450, the Jews in Lower Bavaria 
were flung into prison until they paid the duke a ransom of 
32,000 crowns and were then driven from the duchy. As a re- 
sult of agitation by the Franciscan John of *Capistrano, they 
were expelled from Franconia. In 1478 they were expelled from 
Passau, in 1499 from Nuremberg, and in 1519 from Regens- 
burg. The few remaining thereafter in the duchy of Bavaria 
were expelled in 1551. Subsequently, Jewish settlement in Ba- 
varia ceased until toward the end of the 17'* century, when a 
small community was founded in *Sulzbach by refugees from 
*Vienna. During the War of the Spanish Succession (1701-14) 
several Jews from Austria serving as purveyors to the army or 
as moneylenders settled in Bavaria. In this period a flourish- 
ing community grew up in Fuerth, whose economic activi- 
ties helped to bring prosperity to the city. After the war the 
Jews of Austrian origin were expelled from Bavaria, but some 
were able to acquire the right to reside in Munich as monop- 
oly holders, *Court Jews, mintmasters, and physicians. Sev- 
eral Court Jews belonging to the Frankel and *Model families 
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Map of Bavaria showing Jewish population centers from the tenth century to 1932-33. 
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Savannah, 18:84 
Schenectady, 18:120 


Schulweis, Harold, 
innovations introduced by, 
18:174 


Scranton, 18:211 


Sussex County (NJ), 14:511- 
512 


Veroia (Greece), vol. 19: color 
insert 


Warsaw ghetto, young worshipper, 
9:468 


women in, 6:753 


women’s integration into, 19:360- 
362 


Yemen, 2:106, 18:6 

Yiddish language, 2:111 

See also Liturgy; New York City 
Synaptic study, 8:461 
Synek, Jiri. See Listopad, Frantisek 
Syngalowski, Aron, 19:385 
Synods, 17:20-21, 19:385-386 
Synoptic gospels, 14:455, 15:190, 191 
The Synoptic Gospels (Montefiore), 

14:455, 456 


Die syntaktischen Vehaeltnesse des 
Arabischen (Reckendorf), 17:146 


Syntax 
in Hebrew, 8:596-618 


Reckendorf, Hermann Soloman, 
17:146 


See also Hebrew grammar 


Syntaxe Amharique et syntaxe Turque 
(Polotsky), 16:362 


“Synthetic Zionism.” See Helsingfors 
Program 


Syphilis, 6:244 

Syracuse (Italy), 19:386-387 

Syracuse (NY), 19:387—388 

Syria, 2:302-303, 306, 19:388-397, 389 
antisemitism, 4:495—496 


Aleppo, 1:614, 615, 616, 
4:587 


discrimination, 5:681 
Arab conquest, 19:388-393 
Aramaic, 2:343 
art, 5:394 


Biblical, Second Temple period, 
19:388 


blood libel in, 3:780 
border skirmishes with, 10:229 


borders post War of 
Independence, 10:214 


demilitarized, 10:218 
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cities, 4:739, 741 

city states, 2:489 

community organization and 
structures, 5:108, 110, 118t 

contemporary period, 19:393-397 

Damascus, 5:390—397 

Diaspora, 5:638 

Al-Fatah and, 10:279 

financiers, 6:714—715 

important families, 5:495, 6:714— 
715 

Israel relations, 19:394—395 

Jubar, 11:473 

language, 13:623, 631 

Laniado, Samuel Ben Abraham, 
12:485 


Lebanese War and, 10:241, 
12:581-584, 586-587 


literature, Shamosh, Yitzhak, 
18:395 

Mamluks, 13:438—441 

medieval leaders, Masnut, 13:603 

modern, 2:541-542 

Niebuhr, Carston, travels of, 
15:259 

Ottoman empire, 19:391-393 


Ottoman empire’s conquest of, 
15:523-524 


Palestine (mandate) as part of, 
10:273-274 

Palestine Liberation Organization 
and, 15:590, 592 

philanthropy, 6:714-715 

Quirinius, 2:128 

Semetic languages, 18:282 

Six Day War, 10:229-232, 18:648- 
655, 18:653 

synagogues, Dura-Europos, 6:52— 
55 


Yom Kippur War, 10:236—237, 
21:383-391, 384, 386, 388, 389 
Syriac Aramaic, 2:352-353, 353t 
Syriac Bible, 3:599-601 
Philoxenian version, 3:600-601 
Syrian Orthodox Church 
Israel (state), 10:639 
Peshitta used by, 3:599, 600 
Syrkin, Joshua, 19:397-398 
Syrkin, Marie, 19:398 
Syrkin, Moses Nahum Solomonovich, 
19:398 
Syrkin, Nachman, 12:524, 18:717, 
19:398—400 
Syrkin, Yakov Kovovich, 19:400 
Syro-Hexapla, 3:601 
Systemalpatent, 6:690 


System and History of Nature. See 
System und Geschichte des 
Naturalismus (Loewenthal) 


System und Geschichte des 
Naturalismus (Loewenthal), 13:170 


Szabad, Zemah. See Shabad, Zemah 
Szab6, Imre, 19:400 

Szabolcsi, Bence, 19:400—401 
Szabolcsi, Lajos, 11:441, 19:401 
Szabolcsi, Miksa, 6:222, 19:401 


Szad6éw (Lithuania). See Seduva 
(Lithuania) 


Szajkowski, Zosa, 19:401 


Szaki (Lithuania). See Sakiai 
(Lithuania) 


Szalasi, Ferenc, 19:401-402 
Szalit-Marcus, Rachel, 19:402 


Szaniawski, Klemens. See Junosza, 
Klemens 


Szant6, Gyorgy, 19:402 
Szantd, Simon, 15:126, 384, 19:402 


Szapszat Seraya ben Mordecai. See 
Shapshal Seraya ben Mordechai 


Szarogréd (Ukraine). See Shargorod 
(Ukraine) 


Szasz, Thomas Stephen, 19:402-—403 
Szaszrégen. See Reghin 


Szatmar (Romania). See Satu-Mare 
(Romania) 


Szatmarnémeti (Romania). See Satu- 
Mare (Romania) 


Szbadka. See Subotica 
Szczebrzeszyn (Poland), 19:403 
Szczecin (Poland). See Stettin (Poland) 
Szczercow (Poland), 19:403—404 
Szp. See Sifre Zuta Deuteronomy 
Szeged (Hungary), 19:404 
Szekely, Eva, 19:404—405 
Szekesfehervar (Hungary), 19:405 
Szell, George, 19:405 

Szemt6l szembe (Déry), 5:600-601 
Szende, Pal, 19:405 

Szende, Stefan, 4:128, 19:405—-406 
Szendrei, Aladar. See Sendrey, Alfred 
Szenes, Béla, 19:406 

Szenes, Erzsi, 19:406 

Szenes, Hannah, 19:406 

Szentesi, Rudolf. See Kiss, Jozsef 
Szenwald, Lucjan, 19:406 

Szép, Erné, 19:406—407 

Szer, Seweryn, 19:407 

Szerb, Antal, 19:407 

Szerelem (Déry), 5:600-601 
Szerencsés, Imre, 14:427, 19:407 


Szereszewski, Moses David, 19:407— 
408 


Szereszewski family, 19:407—408 
Szerman, Pinchas, 19:408 
Szeryng, Henryk, 19:408 
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Szigeti, Imre, 19:408 
Szigeti, Joseph, 19:408 
Szilagyi, Géza, 19:408 
Szilagysomlyo. See Simleiil-Silvaniei 
(Hungary) 
Szilard, Leo, 19:408-409 
Szinérvaralja (Romania). See Seini 
(Romania) 
Szklow (Belarus). See Shklov (Belarus) 
Szlovakia. See Slovakia 
Szn. See Sifre Zuta Numbers 
Sznajder, Edward, 16:347 
SZO. See Student Zionist Organization 
Szobel, Géza, 19:409 
Szold, Benjamin, 19:409 
biblical exegesis and study, 3:647 
Szold, Henrietta, 15:209, 19:409-411 
Jewish Publication Society, 11:310 
Woman of Valor (Fineman), 7:26 
Szold, Robert, 4:123, 19:411 
Szold, Robert, 15:588, 589 
Szolnok (Hungary), 19:411 
Szombathely (Hungary), 19:411—412 
Szomory, Dezs6, 19:412 
Szrem. See Srem 
Sztejnbarg, Dina. See Kotarbinska, 
Janina 
Sztejnbarg, Janina. See Kotarbinska, 
Janina 
Sztdjay, Dome, 19:412 
Sztybel, A. J. See Stybel, Abraham 
Joseph 
Szulwas, Moses Avigdor. See Shulvass, 
Moses Avigdor 
Szwarc, Michael, 19:412 
Szydlowiec (Poland), 19:412-413 
Szyk, Arthur, 4:76, 19:413 
Szyr, Eugeniusz, 16:347, 19:413 


T 

T (letter), 19:415, 20:5 

T. Carmi. See Carmi, T. 

T4, 6:570-571, 9:332 

Ta’alumot Hokhmah (Bacharach), 3:35 
Ta’amei ha-Mikra. See Cantillation 
Ta’amei ha-Mitzvot (Brudo), 4:221 
Ta’amei ha-Mitzvot (Recanati), 17:142 
Ta’amei Torah (Bardach), 3:147 


Taanach (Canaan), 8:621, 622, 12:668, 
19:415-416 


Ta’anit Esther. See Esther, fast of 
Ta anit Megillat (Eleazar ben 
Hananiah ben Hezekiah). See 
Megillat Ta’anit (Eleazar ben 
Hananiah ben Hezekiah) 
Ta(scedil)awwuf. See Sufism 
Taba Agreement (1995), 10:455 


Tabachnik, Abraham ber, 19:417 


Tabachnik, Shelomo. See Ben-Yosef, 
Shelomo 


Tabak, Solomon Leib, 19:417 
Tabari, 15:419 
Tabeel, The Son of, 19:417 
Tabenkin, Yizhak, 3:345, 19:417-418 
Tabernacle, 19:418-424 

Aaron and, 1:209 

acacia, 1:347 


Baraita de-Melekhet ha-Mishkan, 
3:128 


building, 6:617, 618 
historicity of, 15:744, 749-750 
incense alters, 2:14 
menorah, 14:49-50 
Moses, 14:525 
sacrificial altars, 2:12 
See also Sukkot 
Tabernacle of Peace. See Sukkat Shalom 
Tabernacles, Feast of. See Sukkot 
Tabgha (Galilee), 19:424 
Tabi, 19:424—425 
Tabib, Avraham, 19:425, 425-426 
Tabib, Mordekhai, 19:425 
Tabick, Jacqueline, 17:16 
Table hymns. See Zemirot 
Table Talk (Selden), 18:258 
Table tennis, 1:386—387, 3:430, 19:147 
The Tablets (Schwerner), 20:301 
Tablets of the Law, 19:425 
Tabor (Czech Republic), 19:426 


Tabor (Czech Republic). See Tabor 
(Czech Republic) 


Tabor, David, 19:426 

Tabor, Harry Zvi, 19:426 

Tabor, Mount. See Mount Tabor 
Tabor, Paul, 19:427 

Tabori, Georg, 19:427—428 
Tabori, Paul. See Tabor, Paul 
Taborites, 4:38 

Tabor oak, 15:357 

Tabriz (Iran), 19:428 


Tabrizi, Mahomet Abu-bekr-at-ben 
Mahomet, 19:428 


Tachau (Czechoslovakia). See Tachov 
(Czechoslovakia) 


Tachov (Czechoslovakia), 19:428-429 
Tacitus, 19:429 

Tadef (Syria), 19:429-430 

Tadjer, Salis, 4:276 

Tadmor (Syria), 15:377, 19:430-431 
Tadmor, Hayim, 19:431 

Tadzhikistan (CIS), 19:432 

Taenzer, Aaron. See Taenzer, Arnold 
Taenzer, Arnold, 19:432 
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Taeubler, Eugen, 2:407, 19:432 
Tafilalet. See Sijilmassa (Morocco) 
Tafsir Megillat Ester (Shahin), 18:365 
Taganrog (Russia), 19:432 

Tageblat (newspaper), 15:210 
Tagger, Sionah, 19:432—433 


Tagger, Theodor. See Bruckner, 
Ferdinand 


Tagin, 19:433 
Taglicht, David Israel, 19:433 


Tagmulei ha-Nefesh (Hillel ben 
Samuel), 7:129, 9:114 


Tagru-Neamt (Romania). See Tirgu 
Neamt (Romania) 


Tag und Nacht (Mombert), 14:430 

Der Tag X (Heym), 9:85 

Tahafut al-Falasifa (al-Ghazali), 
11:730 

Tahal, 19:433-434 

Tahanun, 12:437, 19:434-435 

Taharah. See Tohorah 

Taharat ha-Mishpahah, 1:263, 19:435 

Tahash, 19:435 

Ta Hazei (Zohar), 21:649-650 

Tahkemoni. See Sefer Tahkemoni 

Tailoring, 19:435-439 


“Tailor of Cordoba.” See Méntoro, 
Anton de 


Taima (Arabia). See Tayma (Arabia) 
Taine, Hippolyte-Adolphe, 6:36 
Tainye Pesni (Elisheva). See Hidden 
Songs (Elisheva) 
Taitazak, Joseph, 2:10, 4:302, 15:537, 
19:439-440 
Takala be-Halal (Argaman), 18:206 
Takhrikh shel Sippurim (Agnon), 1:468 
Taking Rights Seriously (Dworkin), 
6:74 
Takkanot, 2:422—423, 19:440-453 
Agunah, 19:452 
amoraic period, 19:446 
annulment of, 19:445 


Chief Rabbinate in Mandate to 
post-war of independence 
period, 19:450-451 


definition and substance, 19:440— 
441 


divorce law, 17:7—-8 

domestic life, 18:600 
education, 18:600 

exiles of Castile, 14:495 

family law, 19:449-450 

geonic period, 19:446-447 
Halakhah, 19:441-444, 448-449 


Halakhic through Tannaitic 
period, 19:445-446 


herem bet din, 9:16 
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Takkanot, continued 
Herzog, Isaac, 9:69 
legislation, 19:441-444, 444-445, 
448-449, 451 
mishpat Ivri, 14:338, 353 
post-geonic period, 19:447-448, 
449-450 


public welfare, Knesset legislation 
for, 19:451 


rabbinical courts, 19:451—452 


Rappaport, Issac ben Judah ha- 
Konen, 17:100 


of Toledo, 10:753 

Troyes (France), 6:328 

women’s rights, 19:451—452 
Takkanot ha-Kahal, 19:453—460 

history of, 19:457-459 


imprisonment for debt and, 
9:749-751 


interpretation of, 9:824-826 


legal and judicial systems, 19:459- 
460 


legal aspects of, 19:453-457 
mishpat Ivri, 14:349 
public authority, 16:709-710 
research, 19:459 
Der Takkif (Placzek), 16:210 
Di Takse (Abramovitsh), 1:320 
Taku, Moses ben Hisdai, 19:460-461 
Tal, Josef, 18:762-763, 19:461 
Tal, Mikhai., 19:461—462 
Talavera de la Reina (Spain), 19:462 
Tale of Sinuhe (tale), 6:225-226 


The Tale of the Allergist’s Wife 
(Busch), 4:303 


“Tale of the Centaur” (play), 18:761 
The Tale of the Wolf (Molnar), 14:427 
Tale of Two Brothers (tale), 6:225 
Tales. See Tallit 

Tales, animal, 2:173-174 


Tales from the Talmud (Bayefsky), 
3:231-232 


Tales of a Long Night. See Hamlet: oder 
Die lange Nacht nimmt ein Ende 


Tales of Galilee. See Sippurei Erez ha- 
Galil (Simhah ben Joshua) 


Tales of Irasto (Uziel). See Mishlei 
Trasto 


Tales of Sendabar. See Mishlei 
Sendabar 


Tales of the Ba’al Shem Tov. See 
Sippurei ha-Besht 


Talev, Dimitur, 4:276 

Talheim (Wuerttemberg), 19:462-463 
TALI Education Fund, 18:114—115 
Talion, 19:463 

Talismans. See Amulets 
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Talker, Bahais Joseph, 15:474 

Talker, Ezekiel Samuel, 19:463—464 

Talker, Moses Daniel, 15:474 

Tallahassee (FL), 19:464—465 

Tallinn (Estonia), 19:465 

Tallit, 6:13, 18:364, 19:465—466, vol. 
18: color insert 

Tallit katan, 19:466 

Talmaciu (Romania), 19:466 


Talmaciu (Romania). See Talmaciu 
(Romania) 


Talmai, 1:544 
Talmi, Igal, 19:466 


Talmid, Jacob ben Hayyim. See Jacob 
ben Hayyim Talmid 


Talmid family, 11:32 
Talmid Hakham, 19:466—-468 
Talmon, Jacob Leib, 19:468-469 
Talmon, Shemaryahu, 19:469 
Talmon, Yonina, 18:735 
Talmon, Zvi, 8:504, 19:469 
Talmud, 19:469-470, 472t, 473t 
32 rules, 3:129 
Aaron of Pesaro, 1:220 
Abaddon, 1:224 
Abba (scholar), 1:225 
Abba Bar Aha, 1:225 
abbreviations, 1:237—240 
abomination, 1:269—270 
abortion, 1:271-272 


Abraham Abele ben Abraham 
Solomon, 1:291 


Abraham’s bosom, 1:317 
Academy on High, 1:353 
Admon ben Gaddai, 1:412 
age and the aged, 1:447 
agriculture 
crossbreeding animals, 7:403 
demai, 5:547 
flax, 7:70 
Kilayim, 12:154 
leather production, 12:574 
leket, 12:631-632 
ma’aserot, 19:652-653 
peah, 12:631-632 
rain, 17:70-71 
shikhhah, 12:631-632 
Terumot, 19:651-652 
yoke, 21:381 
allegories, 1:665-666 
alphabet, Hebrew, 1:728-730 
Amen, 2:39 
am ha-arez, 2:67—70 
amoraim, 2:89, 11:708 
Amorites, 2:97 
Amram Hasida, 2:105 


amulets, 2:121 
Anan ben David, 2:127-128, 128 
Anan family, 2:129 
anatomy, 2:133, 134 
angels, 2:156-158 
Angel of Death, 2:148-149 
cherub and cherubim, 4:600 
Gabriel, 14:167-169 
Michael, 14:167-169 
Raphael, 17:93 
Raziel, 17:128-129 
Uriel, 20:421—422 
animals, 2:167, 12:696—-697 
birds, 2:171-172 
camels, 4:381 
fish, 2:172 
koi, 12:267 
mammals, 2:167-171 
mules, 14:609-610 
reptiles, 2:172 
tales of, 2:173 
anointing, 2:179-180 
anthropomorphism, 2:190 
antichresis, 2:193 
Antoninus Pius, 2:248—249 
apikoros, kofer, mumar, 9:20 
apocalypse, 2:257-258 
Apocalypse of Baruch, 3:184-185 
apologetics, 2:263 
Apostomos, 2:278 
astrology, 2:617 
astronomy, 2:621—622 
atonement, 2:644 
attitudes toward 
Haskalah, 8:436 
kabbalah, 11:585 
baraita, 3:124—128 
bar mitzvah, 3:165 
Bei-Rav, 3:269 
belief, 3:292—293 
benedictions, 3:331, 332 


biblical exegesis and study, 3:640-— 
641, 660-663 


bibliography and, 3:681 

birth, 3:721 

blasphemy in, 3:741-742 

blemishes in, 3:750 

blessing and cursing in, 3:751-752 

blindness in, 3:754—755 

body and soul, concept of, 4:31 

bribery, 4:175 

bribery in, 4:175 

burning of, 7:150, 184, 15:383, 
19:481—483 

business ethics and, 4:312—315 
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became prominent in Ansbach and Fuerth for a while in the 
18" century, particularly because of their services in manag- 
ing the state’s economy. 

In the Napoleonic era Jewish children were permitted 
to attend the general schools (1804), the men were accepted 
into the militia (1805), the poll tax was abolished (1808), and 
Jews were granted the status of citizens (1813). However, at 
the same time their number and rights of residence were still 
restricted, and only the eldest son in a family was allowed 
to marry (see *Familiants Laws). In 1819 anti-Jewish disor- 
ders broke out in Franconia (the “*Hep! Hep!” riots). Owing 
to the continued adverse conditions and the restrictions on 
families a large number of young Bavarian Jews immigrated 
to the U.S. A second wave of emigrants left for the USS. af- 
ter the 1848 Revolution, which had been accompanied by 
anti-Jewish riots notably in rural Franconia. In 1861 the dis- 
criminatory restrictions concerning Jews were abolished, 
and Jews were permitted to engage in all occupations. How- 
ever, complete equality was not granted until 1872 by the 
provisions of the constitution of the German Reich of 1871. 
Certain special “Jewish taxes” were abolished only in 1880. 
The chief occupation of Jews in 19» century rural Bavaria was 
the livestock trade, largely in Jewish hands (see *Agriculture). 
By the beginning of the 20'» century Jews had considerable 
holdings in department stores and in a few branches of in- 
dustry. 

A number of Jews were active after World War I in the 
revolutionary government of Bavaria which was headed by 
a Jew, Kurt *Eisner, who was prime minister before his as- 
sassination in 1919. Another Jew, Gustav *Landauer, who 
became minister of popular instruction, was also assassi- 
nated that year. In the reaction which followed World War 1 
there was a new wave of antisemitism, and in 1923 most of the 
East European Jews resident in Bavaria were expelled. This 
was the time when the National Socialist Movement made 
its appearance in the region, and antisemitic agitation in- 
creased. Jewish ritual slaughter was prohibited in Bavaria in 
1931. 

The size of the Jewish population in Bavaria varied rela- 
tively little from the Napoleonic era to 1933, numbering 53,208 
in 1818 and 41,939 in 1933. A Bavarian Jewish organization, the 
Verband bayerischer israelitischer Gemeinden, was set up in 
1921 and included 273 communities and 21 rabbinical institu- 
tions. In 1933 the largest and most important communities 
in Bavaria were in Munich (which had a Jewish population 
of 9,000), Nuremberg (7,500), Wuerzburg (2,150), Augsburg 
(1,100), Fuerth (2,000), and Regensburg (450). At this time the 
majority of Bavarian Jews were engaged in trade and trans- 
port (54.5%) and in industry (19%), but some also in agricul- 
ture (2.7% in 1925 compared with 9.7% in 1882). Over 1,000 
Jews studied at the University of Bavaria after World War 1, a 
proportion ten times higher than that of the Jews to the gen- 
eral population. 

Regensburg was a center of Jewish scholarship from the 
12" century. Regensburg was the cradle of the medieval Ash- 
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kenazi *Hasidism and in the 12‘ and 13" centuries the main 
center of this school. The traveler *Pethahiah b. Jacob set out 
from there in about 1170. Prominent scholars of Bavaria in- 
clude *Meir b. Baruch of Rothenburg (the leading author- 
ity of Ashkenazi Jewry, 13'* century); Jacob *Weil (taught at 
Nuremberg and Augsburg, beginning of the 15" century); 
Israel *Bruna (settled in Regensburg, mid-15"> century); Moses 
*Mintz (rabbi of Bamberg, 1469-1474); and the Renaissance 
grammarian Elijah *Levita (a native of Neustadt). In the 19'"/ 
20' centuries there lived in Munich the folklorist and phi- 
lologist Max M. *Gruenbaum; Raphael Nathan Nata *Rabi- 
novicz, author of Dikdukei Soferim; and Joseph *Perles, rabbi 
of Augsburg, 1875-1910. 

The Jews in Bavaria were among the first victims of the 
Nazi movement, which spread from Munich and Nuremberg. 
Virulent and widespread antisemitic agitation caused the de- 
population of scores of the village communities so charac- 
teristic of Bavaria, especially after the *Kristallnacht in 1938. 
The first concentration camp was established at *Dachau in 
Bavaria and many Jews from Germany and other countries in 
Europe perished there. 

After World War 11 thousands of Jews were assembled in 
displaced persons’ camps in Bavaria; the last one to be closed 
down was in Foehrenwald. Almost all of the 1,000 Bavarian 
Jews who survived the Holocaust were saved because they 
were married to Germans or were born of mixed marriages. 
A year after the end of hostilities a Nazi underground move- 
ment remained active in Bavaria, and the neo-Nazi anti-Jew- 
ish demonstrations of June 1965 started in Bamberg. Antise- 
mitic sentiment was also aroused when the minister of Jewish 
affairs, Philip Auerbach, was prosecuted for misappropriation 
of funds in 1951. 

In 1969 there were in Bavaria about 4,700 Jews, form- 
ing 13 communities, the majority from the camps of Eastern 
Europe. The largest communities were in Munich (3,486), 
Nuremberg (275), Wuerzburg (141), Fuerth (200), Augsberg 
(230), and Regensburg (150). There were smaller numbers of 
Jews in “Amberg, Bamberg, *Bayreuth, Straubing, and Weiden. 
In 1989 there were 5,484 community members. Due mainly 
to the emigration of Jews from the former Soviet Union, the 
number rose to 18,387 in 2003, the largest communites being 
those in Munich (8,917), Straubing (1,713), Augsburg (1,619), 
Nuremberg (1,286), and Wuerzburg (1,027). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Taussig, Geschichte der Juden in Bay- 
ern (1874); Germ Jud, 1 (1963), 22-24; 2 (1968), 57-60; S. Schwarz, 
Juden in Bayern im Wandel der Zeiten (1963); R. Strauss, Regensburg 
and Augsburg (1939); H.B. Ehrmann, Struggle for Civil and Religious 
Emancipation in Bavaria in the First Half of the 19" Century (1948), 
199; H.C. Vedeler, in: Journal of Modern History, 10 (1938), 473-953 
P. Wiener-Odenheimer, Die Berufe der Juden in Bayern (1918), 131. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: PK Bavaria; B.Z. Ophir (ed.), Die juedischen 
Gemeinden in Bayern 1918-1945 (1979); J.E Harris, The People Speak 
(1994); R. Kiessling (ed.), Judengemeinden in Schwaben ... (1995); G. 
Och (ed.), Juedisches Leben in Franken (2002). 
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Buchner, Abraham, 4:243 
Bukarat, Abraham ben 
Solomon ha-Levi, 4:257 


Bulat, Judah ben Joseph, 
4:267 

Busal, Hayyim ben Jacob 
Obadiah de, 4:302—303 

Calahorra, Israel Samuel ben 
Solomon, 4:350 


captives, ransoming of, 4:456 dyeing, 6:76, 77 

cards and cardplaying, 4:467 ephod, 6:456 

censorship, 4:540 head covering, 8:506-507 
charity, 4:569 veil, 20:489 

choral singing, 4:658-659 women, 6:13 

Chronicles, Book of, 4:696, 703 Zizit, 21:642-643 
chronology, 4:706—707 codification of law, 4:768—770 
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Teacher of Righteousness, 5:508, 
12:818, 16:9, 10, 19:568-570 

Teachers’ Association in Israel, 
19:570-571 

Tebi. See Tabi 

Tebriz (Iran). See Tabriz (Iran) 

Tec, Nechama, 4:631, 19:571 

Tecanus. See Teka 

Techanus. See Teka 


Technion, Israel Institute of 
Technology, 2:254, 19:571-572 


Technology and Halakhah, 19:572-576 
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Teddy the Jewboy. See Davis, Edward 

Tedeschi, Isaac Refael, 19:577 

Tedeschi, Moses Isaac ben Samuel, 
19:577 

Tedeschi family, 19:576-577 


Tedesci, Solomon. See Ashkenazi, 
Solomon 


Tedesco, Moses Isaac ben Samuel. See 
Tedeschi, Moses Isaac ben Samuel 


Tedesco family. See Tedeschi family 
Te’enah. See Figs 
Tefillah. See Amidah 
Tefillat Geshem. See Rain, prayer for 
Tefillat ha-Derekh. See Travel, prayer 
for 
Tefillat lahash. See Amidah 
Tefillin, 19:577—580 
amulets, 2:121 
Karaites, 11:799 
obligation, 3:164 


worn during morning services, 
18:364 


Teheran (Iran), 19:580-581 
education, Jewish, 6:214 
Judeo-Persian literature and 

language in, 11:557-558 

Tehilimzeiger, Moshe. See Ben-Amotz, 

Dahn 

Tehillot le-El Elyon (Kirschner), 12:189 

Tehinnah, 19:581 

Tehiyyat ha-metim, 13:6 

Tehiyyat Israel, 3:387 

Tehom. See The deep 

Tehomi, Avraham, 19:581-582 

Teichman, Moses. See Murray, Arthur 

Teicholz, Bruce B., 19:582 

Teif, Moshe, 19:582 

Teima (Arabia). See Tayma (Arabia) 

Teitel, Jacob, 12:553, 19:582 

Teitelbaum, Aaron, 19:583—-584 

Teitelbaum, Abraham, 19:584 

Teitelbaum, Benjamin. See Demblin, 

Benjamin 
Teitelbaum, David, 11:522 


Teitelbaum family, 8:422—423, 19:582- 
583 


Teitelboim Volosky, Volodia, 16:349, 
19:584 


Teitler, Samuel, 19:584 
Teitsh, Moyshe, 19:584 


Teitz, Mordecai Pinchas. See Teitz, 
Pinchas 


Teitz, Pinchas, 19:584—585 

Teixeira, Pedro, 19:585 

Teixeira de Sampaio, Abraham Senior, 
19:585-586 

Teixeira de Sampaio, Diego. See 
Teixeira de Sampaio, Abraham 
Senior 
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Teixeira Pinto, Bento, 4:121, 143, 
17:145, 19:586 


Teka, 19:586 

Tekhelet, 19:586—-587 

Tekhelet Lavan. See Blau-Weiss 
Teki’ata, 1:362, 19:587 

Tekinalp, Munis, 19:587-588 
Teki’to. See Teki’ata 

Tekoa (territory of Judah), 19:588 
Tekoah, Yosef, 19:588 


Tekufah de-Rav Adda. See Baraita de- 
Rav Adda 


Tekumah (Israel), 19:589 

Tel Adashim (Israel), 19:589 

Tela Ignea Satanae (Wagenseil), 9:228 
Tel al-Rimah stele, 3:657 

Telamyon. See Ben Temalyon 


Tel Aviv-Jaffa (Israel), 3:444, 19:589- 
593 


aerial view, vol. 21: color insert 
architecture and architects, 11:813 


journalism center, Palestine 
(Mandate), 10:705 


during Mandate 
governance, 10:390 
growth, 10:492, 505-506 
population, 10:487 
population, 10:289, 292 
printing, publishing, 16:538-539 
public sculpture, 10:698 


Tel Aviv Municipality v. the Estate of 
the Deceased Leterhaus, 16:218 


Tel Aviv Museum of Art, 10:695, 697, 
700 


Tel Aviv University, 12:557, 19:593- 
594 


Tel-Dan, 3:657, 5:459 
Teleneshty (Moldova), 19:594 


Telenesti (Moldova). See Teleneshty 
(Moldova) 


Television and radio, 19:594—596 
Brazil, 4:152 
Brice, Fanny, 4:177 
Brooks, James L., 4:209 
Brothers, Joyce, 4:211 
Bruckheimer, Jerry, 4:220 
Burns, George, 4:298-299 
Burrows, Abe, 4:299 
Burrows, James, 4:299 
Buttons, Red, 4:319-320 
comedy, 5:463—464 
Corwin, Norman Lewis, 5:226—227 
Cosell, Howard, 5:227—228 
directors 
Benson, Robby, 3:378 
Hiller, Arthur, 9:115 
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Lumet, Sidney, 13:256-257 
Rafelson, Robert, 17:63 
Singer, Bryan, 18:633-634 
Di-Zahav, Ephraim, 5:721 
football, 14:407 
Freed, Alan, 7:223 
Hackett, Buddy, 8:183 
Halmi, Robert, 8:282—283 
Hart, Kitty Carlisle, 8:371 
Israel (state), 10:707—709 
Lasser, Louise, 12:503 
Latin America, 12:515 
Lear, Norman, 12:568 
Lewis, Shari, 12:766—767 
Moati, Serge, 14:404 
Moonves, Les, 14:469 


New York City Jewish cultural life 
and, 15:221, 228 


producers 


Bernstein, Sidney Lewis, 
3:484 


England, 10:55 
Rafelson, Robert, 17:63 


Shapiro, Esther June, 18:404— 
405 


U.S., 3:177 
Reiner, Carl, 17:205—206 


Rotenberg, Mattie Levi, 17:477— 
478 


San Diego (CA), 18:15 
Serling, Rod, 18:312 
Sherman, Allan, 18:464 
See also specific programs 


Television and the Child 
(Himmelweit), 9:121 


Telgener, 3:770 
Tel Hai (Israel), 19:596 


Tel Hazor (Israel) archaeological site, 
vol. 10: color insert 


Tel Kazir (Israel), 19:596 

Tell al-Balata, 18:429 

Tell al-Khalayfa, 6:651 

Tell al-Qidah, 8:498-499 

Teller, Edward, 19:596—597 
Oppenheimer, J. Robert, 15:450 


Teller, Hirsh Lazar. See Teller, Zevi 
Lazar 


Teller, Israel, 4:103, 19:597 

Teller, Issachar Baer, 19:597 

Teller, Zevi Lazar, 4:103, 19:597 

Tell es-Sarem. See Tel Rehov 

Tell Mardikh (Syria). See Ebla (Syria) 


Tell Me Another Morning (Berger), 
9:408 


Tell Qadis, 11:699 
Tel Miqne (Israel), 6:281 


Tel Mond (Israel), 19:597 

Tel Rehov, 17:193-195 

Telschen (Lithuania). See Telsiai 
(Lithuania) 

Tel Shalem. See Legio 

Telshi (Lithuania). See Telsiai 
(Lithuania) 

Telsiai (Lithuania), 3:779, 19:597-598 

Tel Talpiot (periodical), 12:18 

Telushkin, Nissan, 19:598 

Tel Yitzhak (Israel), 19:598-599 

Tel Yosef (Israel), 19:599 

Telz (Lithuania). See Telsiai 
(Lithuania) 

Telz style of Talmudic study, 3:759 

Tema (Arabia), 19:599 

See also Tayma (Arabia) 
Teman, 19:599 


Temerls, Jacob ben Eliezer, 19:599— 
600 


Temesvar (Romania). See Timisoara 
(Romania) 


Temianka, Henri, 19:600 

Temidi. See Aharonovitch, Yosef 
Temin, Howard Martin, 13:9, 19:600 
Temkin, Asher, 19:600 

Temkin, Mordecai, 19:600 

Temkin, Moshe, 19:600 

Temkin family, 19:600 


Temol Shilshom (Agnon), 1:467, 
11:216 


Tempelgesellschaft. See Templers 
Temperance Advocate (journal), 12:710 
“Le Temple” (Hugo), 14:540 


Temple Beth Zion (Buffalo, NY), 
1:211 


Temple Mount, 9:501, 19:627-631, 
628-629 


Templers, 8:235-236, 19:631-633 
Temples, 19:601-627, 612, 617 
Abba Yose ben Hanin and, 1:236 
Acra, 1:363, 364 
altars, 2:12, 13, 14 
Alypius of Antioch, 2:82 
Amidah, 2:72 
Amos on worship at, 2:100, 102 
architecture, 16:160 


Bible manuscripts as substitute 
for, 3:677 


breastpiece precious stones, 
16:475-479, 476t 


cherub and cherubim, 4:600 


commandments concerning, 5:74, 
76t, 80t 


crimson worm dye, 5:304 


destruction of, Passover offering, 
15:678 
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BAVLI, HILLEL 


BAVLI (Rashgolski), HILLEL (1893-1961), Hebrew poet and 
educator. Bavli, who was born in Pilvishki, Lithuania, attended 
yeshivot in Kovno and Vilna. In 1912 he immigrated to the 
United States and studied at Canisius College and Columbia 
University. From 1918 he taught modern Hebrew literature at 
the Jewish Theological Seminary of America, after 1937 with 
the rank of professor. Bavli’s first poems appeared in a chil- 
dren’s periodical, Ha-Perahim, in 1908. His first book of po- 
etry, Neginot Arez (“Melodies of the Land”), was published in 
1929. Subsequent collections of his poetry, Shirim (“Poems,” 
1938), Shirim le-Rahelah (“Poems for Rahelah,” 1950), and Ad- 
deret ha-Shanim (“The Mantle of Years,’ 1955), also appeared 
in Israel. Conservative in style and structure, Bavli covers a 
broad range of themes in his work: personal love; love of his 
people; love of Erez Israel. He was one of the first Hebrew 
poets to deal with the American milieu. “Mrs. Woods” is an 
idyll about an American woman of simple tastes and hon- 
est demeanor. Bavli’s critical essays Ruhot Nifgashot (“Winds 
Meet,’ 1958) deal mainly with Hebrew and American writers. 
Bavli translated Dickens’ Oliver Twist (1924) and Shakespeare's 
Antony and Cleopatra into Hebrew (1952). He also translated 
works by the black writers James D. Corrothers, W. Burghardt 
du Bois, and Claude McKay into Hebrew. He edited a miscel- 
lany, Nimim (1923); a yearbook, Massad (2 vols, 1933-36); the 
Zevi Scharfstein Jubilee Volume (1955); and several modern 
Hebrew classics for school use. He published a number of ar- 
ticles in English on modern Hebrew literature, including “The 
Growth of Modern Hebrew Literature” (1939) and “Some As- 
pects of Modern Hebrew Literature” (1958). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Epstein, Soferim Ivrim be-Amerika, 1 
(1952), 104-24; E.R. Malachi, Zekher le-Hillel (1962); J. Kabakoff, in: 
JBA, 20 (1962/63), 76-83; Waxman, Literature, 5 (19607), 190-2. 


[Eliezer Schweid] 


BAVLI, MENAHEM BEN MOSES (fl. 16 century), rabbi 
and kabbalist of the Safed school. There is little information 
about his descent. The title “Bavli” (Babylonian) probably 
stands for “Roman, and it is possible that he came from Italy. 
In 1522 and in 1525 he signed himself as dayyan in Trikkala, 
Greece. Later he immigrated to Erez Israel and in 1531 he was 
in Safed together with his father and brother Reuben (responsa 
R. Moses b. Joseph di Trani, 1 (16.41), no. 43). They made their 
living in the wool-dyeing trade. Menahem was considered one 
of the great scholars of the town. One of his responsa was pub- 
lished in the responsa collection Maran le-Even ha-Ezer (no. 
14) and in it he quotes a ruling of R. Jacob *Berab, whom he 
calls “our teacher the Great Rabbi,” which suggests that Bavli 
may have been a student at Berab’s yeshivah in Safed. After 
1553 he traveled to Egypt. From Safed Bavli went to Hebron 
probably in connection with the expansion of the Jewish set- 
tlement there, in which the scholars of Safed took part. In the 
introduction to his Peri Hevron (Taamei ha-Mitzvot) (Lublin, 
1571), he wrote that he dedicated the income of this book to 
“Hebron, as a contribution for its reconstruction.” 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benayahu, in: Ks, 29 (1954), 173f; A.N.Z. 
Roth, ibid., 31 (1956), 399; Benayahu, ibid., 399-400; Dmitrovsky, in: 
Sefunot, 7 (1963), 67. 


°BAYAZID II (c. 1447-1512), sultan of the Ottoman Empire 
(1481-1512), son and successor of Sultan Mehmet 11, conqueror 
of Constantinople. Following the expulsion from Spain, great 
numbers of Jews streamed into the Ottoman Empire and set- 
tled in various towns of the Balkans and Anatolia. Accord- 
ing to R. Elijah *Capsali, Sultan Bayazid issued an order to 
the governors of the provinces not to refuse those Jews entry 
or cause them difficulties but to receive them cordially and 
provide them with the help they needed to settle themselves. 
Nevertheless, according to the same source, Bayazid was a de- 
vout Muslim and was responsible for certain cases of forced 
conversion of Jews to Islam. He was also the only sultan to 
enforce the prohibition against building new synagogues. Im- 
manuel *Aboab attributes to Bayazid the famous remark that 
the Catholic monarchs (Ferdinand and Isabella) were con- 
sidered wise, but wrongly so, since they impoverished Spain 
(by the expulsion of the Jews) and enriched the Ottoman Em- 
pire. During the reign of Bayazid the position of rabbi in the 
capital was held by R. Moses *Capsali, who was succeeded by 
R. Elijah *Mizrahi. Joseph *Hamon was the sultan’s physician 
and influential at court. European sources accuse Hamon of 
complicity in the sudden death of Bayazid after his forced ab- 
dication in favor of his son Selim 1. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Franco, Essai sur (histoire des Israélites 
de l'Empire Ottoman ... (1897) 35-40; J.R. Hacker, “Ha-Rabbanut ha- 
Rashit ba-Imperiah ha-Ottomanit ba-Me’ah ha-15 ve-ha-16,” in: Zion, 
49, 3 (1984), 225-63; A. Shmuelevitz, “Capsali as a Source for Ottoman 
History 1450-1523,” in: IJMES, 9 (1978) 339-44. 

[Aryeh Shmuelevitz (2"¢ ed.)] 


BAYEFSKY, ABA (1923-2001), Canadian artist and teacher. 
Bayefsky was born in Toronto, where he was first encouraged 
to paint by Canadian Group of Seven artist Arthur Lismer. In 
1942 Bayefsky joined the Royal Canadian Air Force and be- 
came an official war artist in 1944. In May 1945 he was among 
the first to enter the newly liberated *Bergen-Belsen concen- 
tration camp. “For the first time,” wrote Bayefsky,’ I had be- 
come aware of man’s monstrous capacity for evil. It was the 
determining factor in everything I have done since.” His camp 
images are part of the art collection of the Canadian War Mu- 
seum. After the war Bayefsky returned to Europe to study at 
the Académie Julian in Paris and continued to paint and draw 
images based on the lives of Jewish displaced persons. 

Back in Toronto, Bayefsky’s drawings, paintings, water- 
colors, murals, and publications celebrated people and their 
everyday lives. Well traveled, he created works reflecting the 
diversity of human experience from the marketplaces of India 
to the traditional tattoo artists of Japan. Yet it was his Jewish 
heritage, his anger at what he witnessed during the Holocaust 
and at the resurgence of antisemitism during his later years 
that engendered Bayefsky’s most vibrant work. “Tales from 
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fasting, 6:720-721, 723 
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Aggadah, 11:212 
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Trajan’s permission to rebuild, 
15:619 
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unlawful use of hekdesh, 13:775 
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wood offerings, 21:210 
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Temple Scroll, 6:499, 19:633-635 


Temple sermon of Jeremiah, 11:126- 
127 


Temple worship, 21:231-233 


Templo, Jacob Judah Aryeh Leon. See 
Templo, Jacob Judah Leon 


Templo, Jacob Judah Leon, 19:635 


Templum Solomonis. See Dome of the 
Rock 


Die Tempora im Semitischen (Bauer), 
3:216 

Temporary Laws of 1881 (Russia). See 
May Laws (Russia, 1882) 


Temunah, The Book of, 19:635-636 
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Tenenbaum, Mordecai, 3:137, 569, 
570, 19:638-639 


Tenenbaum, Shelly, 18:736 


Tenenbaum, Shia. See Tenenbaum, 
Joshua 


Tenets of faith. See Articles of faith 
Ten Lost Tribes, 19:639-640 
Brazilian Indians, 4:121 
British Israelites, 4:188 
in Burma, 4:296-297 
Ecuador, 14:460 
Eldad ha-Dani, 11:727 
fictional accounts, 7:10-11 
Japanese as, 11:84—85 


The Ten Martyrs, 12:452, 18:595, 
19:640-641 


The Ten Martyrs of the Kingdom 
(Emrani), 6:398 
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Ten plagues. See Plagues of Egypt 
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Teplitz, Saul L., 19:644-645 
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Tepper, Morris, 19:645 
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Terahides, 8:343 
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Samuel Benjamin Helbert 
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Terkel, Louis. See Terkel, Studs 
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19:648 
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Terracini, Benvenuto Aron, 19:648 
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territorial 
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Testamentum Moses. See Assumption of 
Moses 
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Marturia unei generatit 
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the Talmud” illustrated 18 talmudic folk tales and parables; 
large murals depicted scenes from Jewish history’s joys and 
sorrows; “Epilogue,” his last works, encompass 50 years of 
reflection on the Holocaust. “Epilogue” was donated to Yad 
Vashem in 1999. 

Bayefsky exhibited in more than 45 one-man exhibitions 
and taught Fine Art at the Ontario College of Art from 1957 to 
1988. He was also president of the Canadian Group of Paint- 
ers and the Canadian Society of Graphic Art, a member of 
the Royal Canadian Academy, and appointed to the Order of 
Canada, the highest honor Canada bestows upon a citizen. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Bayefsky, Aba Bayefsky in Kensington 
Market (1991). 


[Paula Draper (24 ed.)] 


BAYER, BATYA (Bathja; 1928-1995), Israeli musicologist, 
music archeologist, and librarian. Born in Bingen, Germany, 
Bayer immigrated to Eretz Israel in 1936 with her family. She 
earned her Ph.D. at the University of Zurich in 1959. Subse- 
quently she received a librarian’s degree from the Hebrew Uni- 
versity of Jerusalem. From 1964 to 1974, she was the director of 
the Music Department at the National and University Library 
and played a vital role in shaping the research of the major 
music research library in Israel. She was also a senior lecturer 
at the Department of Musicology of the Hebrew University. 
Bayer was a pioneer in the interdisciplinary study of music and 
archeology in relation to the ancient civilizations of the Near 
East, and one of the creators of a new field of study: music ar- 
cheology. She made a significant effort to gather archeological 
and iconographical data from the biblical period in Palestine 
with a view to elucidating the musical passages and musical 
instruments mentioned in the biblical text and post-biblical 
writings. Her thorough investigation is exemplified by her 
monograph The Material Relics of Music in Ancient Palestine 
and Its Environs (1963), by the entry “Neginah ve-Zimrah” in 
the Encyclopedia Biblica 5 (1980), and, in particular, by her 
two extensive studies “The Biblical Nevel” (Yuval 1, 1968) and 
“The Titles of the Psalms” (Yuval 4, 1982). 

Bayer was broadly cultured and an individual of enor- 
mous erudition and perfectionism. An eloquent example is 
her coverage of the extensive musical material related to bib- 
lical figures and stories for the first edition of the Encyclopae- 
dia Judaica as well as her other entries on a wide variety of 
subjects. 


[Amnon Shiloah (2"¢ ed.)] 


BAYHAN (Bayhan), county and its central city, Bayhan al- 
Kasab, in South Arabia. This was a desert area with shifting 
sands on the ancient Perfume Road. In the Roman period 
the area flourished because of the perfume trade, but it de- 
teriorated when Christianity became widespread. In Nar al- 
Zalam by Rabbi *Nethanel ben Isaiah, Bayhan was referred to 
as Diklah (Gen. 10:27). At the end of the 15 century a Jewish 
false messiah orated in the area, but after he had been seized 
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and killed by the authorities the area was evacuated of all Jews. 
In the 19* century the Jews suffered from the struggle between 
the Turkish and the British. Jews lived in Bayhan and in four 
villages in the area: Aylan, Shirka, Aliya, and Rawna, which 
were controlled by the Sheikh Husayn ibn Ahmad. There were 
approximately 30 houses belonging to Jews in the town and 
about 20 families in the nearby villages. Most Jews were black- 
smiths and weavers but some were merchants. A number of 
families had land in the neighboring city of Harib. Jews and 
Muslims lived side by side and had good relations. There was 
one synagogue in Bayhan, established by R. Said Kasha of 
Sana. Another rabbi from San‘a was Salim Joseph Sarani. The 
cemetery was located in the western part of the city. One syna- 
gogue was situated in Aylan and was used by all Jews in the vil- 
lage area. The rabbibical court was staffed by the Mori and Me- 
nasheh families, which, according to their testimony, had lived 
in Bayhan for many generations, coming there from Bayda, 
Habban, Rada, Suwadi, San‘a, and other places. Jewish profes- 
sions in the last generation included: blacksmithing, weaving, 
retail commerce, and some farming. The 88 Jews of Habban 
were brought to Aden by a British air force flight in 1949 and 
from there immigrated to the State of Israel on December 4, 
1949. They settled in the abandoned village of Ajur. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.B Serjeant, “Materials for South Ara- 
bian History,’ in BSOAS 13 (1950), 294; L.D. Loeb, “Jewish-Muslim 
Socio-Political Relations in Twentieth Century South Yemen,” in: 
E. Isaac and Y. Tobi (eds.), Judaeo-Yemenite Studies: Proceedings of 
the Second International Congress, 71-99; R. Meissner, Die suedje- 
menitischen Juden: Versuch einer Rekonstruktion ihrer traditional- 
len Kultur vor dem Exodus, (1999), 47-51; Y. Kafih, Sefunot 2 (1958), 
249; Sh. Lahav, Kehillat Yehudei Bayhan (1996); Y. Tobi, in: Peamim 


64 (1995), 28-31. 
[Yosef Tobi (274 ed.)] 


BAYONNE, town in southwestern France. The first Jewish 
settlement in Bayonne, in the suburb of Saint-Esprit, consisted 
of *Marranos originally from Spain and Portugal, who settled 
there early in the 16 century. In 1550 they were granted rights 
of residence as “New Christians” by the central authorities, but 
the Bayonne merchants prohibited them from retail trading. 
In 1636 several Marrano families were expelled from Bayonne, 
and some of them found refuge at Nantes. From the middle 
of the 17" century, the Bayonne community organized a con- 
gregation, Nefuzot Yehudah (“The Dispersed of Judah”). Their 
cemetery was established in 1660. The right of the commu- 
nity to observe Judaism openly was not officially recognized 
until 1723. Rabbis of Bayonne in this period included Hayyim 
de Mercado in the second half of the 17" century, succeeded 
by Raphael *Meldola (1730-1792) of Leghorn, and Abraham 
David Leon, author of Instrucciones sagradas y morales (1765). 
At the beginning of the 18" century the community numbered 
700, and 3,500 in 1753. 

The Bayonne community claimed jurisdiction over the 
small communities in Bidache, Peyrehorade, and other places 
in the vicinity. Marranos from Spain and Portugal continued 
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BAYRAMIG 


to settle in Bayonne until late in the 18» century. The regula- 
tions of the community were drawn up in 1752, and confirmed 
by the “intendant du roi” Bayonne Jewry helped to introduce 
the chocolate industry into France; in the mid-18'> century 
the import of salt and glue into Bayonne was in Jewish hands. 
Bayonne Jews were among the first to establish trade con- 
nections with the French West Indies. About one-third of 
the municipal tax revenue was derived from the Jewish resi- 
dents. Despite opposition from their Christian neighbors, 
the Jews participated in the elections to the States-General 
in 1789. They were recognized as French citizens in 1790, with 
the rest of the “Portuguese, Spanish, and Avignonese” Jews 
in France. During the Reign of Terror, most of the members 
of the Comité de surveillance of Saint Esprit (known then as 
“Jean Jacques Rousseau”) were Jews; it is noteworthy that 
no guillotinings took place. In the Napoleonic period the 
community benefited from the city’s increasing prosperity. A 
new synagogue was built in 1837, using the Torah Ark erected 
during the reign of Louis xvi. The Jewish population never- 
theless fell to 1,293 in 1844, and by 1926 had decreased to 45 
families. 


[Zvi Avneri] 


Holocaust Period 

After the Franco-German armistice (June 1940) Bayonne be- 
came a stopover for dozens of Jewish refugees, particularly 
from *Belgium and *Luxembourg. A great many could not 
get to Spain, and the official police census of March 15, 1942 
registered 308 Jewish families there at that time. In April 1943 
the majority of them were expelled, while 193 pieces of Jew- 
ish property were confiscated. Fortunately, the Ark, built in 
the style of Louis xv1, and the Torah scrolls, some of which 
were of Spanish origin, were hidden in the Basque Museum, 
and restored to the synagogue after the Liberation. Few of 
Bayonne’s Jews survived the war. The rabbi of Bayonne, Er- 
nest *Ginsburger (1876-1943) directed religious activities on 
behalf of the Jews interned in French concentration and labor 
camps. He was subsequently deported and murdered by the 
Germans. In April 1943, almost all the Jews in Bayonne and 
the surrounding district were forcibly evacuated. 

After the war the community slowly rebuilt itself, with 
about 120 families recorded living in the city in 1960. With the 
arrival of immigrants from North Africa, the Jewish commu- 
nity more than doubled, so that in 1969 close to 700 Jews lived 
in Bayonne. The community maintained an old-age home. A 
rabbi was engaged to preside over regular community services, 
led according to the ancient Sephardic (“Portuguese”) rites of 
the old synagogue, which was restored. The old Jewish cem- 
etery, dating back to 1660, continued to be in use. The Basque 
Museum maintains two rooms with a large display of Jewish 
religious objects and historic documents relating to the Bay- 
onne Jewish community. René *Cassin, the Nobel Prize win- 
ner and president of *Alliance Israélite Universelle, was born 
in Bayonne in 1887. 


[Georges Levitte] 
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BAYRAMIC, town near *Canakkale in Turkey in an area 
where many important ancient cities like Skamandros, Skep- 
sis, called Israillii in the Ottoman Era, and Kebrene developed. 
Ottoman rule in this region started in the mid-14" century. 
Due to Jewish overpopulation in Canakkale, some Jewish 
families emigrated to Bayrami¢ where they established a small 
quarter composed of 30 households in 1884 and 60 Jews in 
1894. By 1910 the number of Jewish households had increased 
to 50. There were 800 Muslims, 190 Greeks, and 200 Arme- 
nians in the district in the 1890s. From time to time there were 
conflicts, as in the case of a Christian blood libel against the 
Jews in 1884. During the Gallipoli Campaign, the Jewish pop- 
ulation in Bayrami¢ temporarily increased due to mass flight 
from the battlefields in Canakkale. The Jews in Bayrami¢ had 
their own cemetery after the Gallipoli Campaign, whereas 
they had previously buried their dead in Canakkale. The Jew- 
ish community was well organized in the sense that it had a 
synagogue, talmud torah, rabbis, and charitable institutions to 
provide relief for the needy. Economic activities like exporting 
cereal and bonito, small-scale manufacturing, and ironmon- 
gery were common among the Bayramic¢ Jews. According to 
the census of 1927, 93 Jews remained in the district. The Jew- 
ish presence in Bayramic ended in the 1960s. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: BOA (Basbakanlik Osmanlt Arsivi), TD 166; 
Karasi Vilayet Salnamesi (H. 1305), 141; V. Cuinet, La Turquie dAsie, 
3 (1894), 696, 765; A. Galanté, Histoire des Juifs dAnatolie, 4 (1987), 
221-23; J.M. Cook, Troad: An Archeological and Topographical Study 


(1973), 279. 
[M. Mustafa Kulu (24 ed.)] 


BAYREUTH, city in Bavaria, Germany, and former princi- 
pality. Jews lived in the principality of Bayreuth at the begin- 
ning of the 13" century and are mentioned in *Meir b. Baruch 
of Rothenburg’s responsa. In 1248 several Jews were admitted 
into the city of Bayreuth. In the course of the riots accompa- 
nying the *Black Death (1348-49) many Jews in the principal- 
ity were killed. After this, the emperor Charles 1v entrusted 
authority over the Jews of Bayreuth to the margrave. In 1372 
the latter appointed a chief rabbi for all his territory, includ- 
ing at that time the communities of Kulmbach and Hof. Until 
the end of the 15» century the Jews were permitted freedom 
of movement and the right to bring claims against Christians 
before a mixed tribunal. In 1409 a charter was granted to the 
Jews of Neustadt an der Aisch (where 71 Jews had perished 
in the massacre of 1218) and in 1421 Jewish trade in the prin- 
cipality was regulated. In 1422 the Jews were compelled to 
renounce all claims against Christians and subsequently left 
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the principality. However, six Jewish families resettled in the 
“Jewish lane” of the city of Bayreuth in 1441, and the position 
of the Jewish residents improved. A number of refugees from 
*Bamberg were admitted into the towns of Pegnitz, Steinach, 
*Baiersdorf, Erlangen, Neustadt an der Aisch, and Kulm (later 
called Chlumec in Czechoslovakia), and several *Court Jews 
were in the margrave’s service at Bayreuth. In 1488 the Jews 
were again made to cancel all the debts owing to them as a 
condition for setting aside an expulsion order. Nevertheless, 
they were expelled several times from various parts of the 
principality during the 16 and 17* centuries, though most of 
the expulsion orders were short-lived. 

Their position began to improve as a result of the influ- 
ence of the Court Jew, Samson of Baiersdorf. In 1695 the mar- 
grave granted concessions and protection to Jewish trades- 
men. The seat of the provincial rabbinate was Baiersdorf 
since Jews had been excluded from the city of Bayreuth from 
1515. Further improvements followed after 1735, in the main a 
reflection of the liberal attitude of Margrave Frederick, who 
had a Jewish chess player and a Jewish painter at his court. 
The Jewish population of the principality rose from 135 fami- 
lies in 1709 to 346 families (1,727 persons) in 1771. Ten Jewish 
families were admitted into the city of Bayreuth in 1759, and 
there were 65 families (401 persons) resident in the city in 
1771. In 1805 there were 2,276 Jews living in the principality, 
which was incorporated into Bavaria two years later. During 
the 19» and the beginning of the 20" centuries the number of 
the Jews declined. In spite of their shrill antisemitism, Richard 
*Wagner and his circle in Bayreuth did not affect the position 
of the Jews there. In 1933 the Jewish population of Bayreuth 
numbered 261 (0.7% of the total). 

On Nov. 10, 1938, the synagogue (built in 1760) was ran- 
sacked and homes and shops were pillaged by the sa. The 
populace committed further acts of vandalism the next day, 
and the cemetery was desecrated beyond recognition. After 
flight and emigration, just 120 Jews remained in the city at the 
time. On Nov. 27, 1941, 60 persons were deported to *Riga; on 
Jan. 12, 1942, the last 11 were transported to Bamberg en route 
to *Theresienstadt. After World War 11 a new community was 
established which numbered 550 in 1949 and had decreased, 
through emigration, to 40 in 1967. As a result of the immi- 
gration of Jews from the former Soviet Union, the number of 
community members rose to 473 in 2003. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Eckstein, Geschichte der Juden im Mark- 
grafentum Bayreuth (1907); FJW (1928-29), 125f.; Germ Jud, 1 (1963), 
24; 2 (1968), 60-61; Y.L. Bialer, Min ha-Genazim, 2 (1969), 54-58; PK. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Huebschmann (ed.), Physische und be- 
hoerdliche Gewalt (2000). 


[Zeev Wilhem Falk] 


BAY TREE. The oren, mentioned only once in the Bible (Isa. 
44:14), is identified in the Talmud (RH 23a) with ara, the bay 
tree. It is mentioned in the Mishnah (Par. 3:8) as being among 
the trees that were used in preparing the fire for the burning of 
the red heifer. From it (according to one reading) long poles 
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were made for the beacons that were kindled to announce the 
New Moon (RH 2:3). In Israel it is an important forest-tree that 
grows extensively on moist mountain slopes. An evergreen, its 
aromatic leaves are used for seasoning food, and were, accord- 
ing to the Talmud, an ingredient in a cure for intestinal worms 
(Git. 69b). In modern Hebrew oren denotes the pine tree, an 
identification that is based on the Septuagint, but the pine is 
the biblical ez shemen. The translation of oren as “ash” (Av) or 
as “cedar” (RV) is untenable, the latter being the biblical erez. 
In modern Hebrew the bay tree is called dafnah or ez azil. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 2 (1924), 119-23; J. Feliks, Olam 
ha-Zomeah ha-Mikra’i (1957), 92. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Feliks, 


Ha-Zomeh, 21. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


BAYUDAYA, group of adherents of Judaism in Mbale, 
Uganda. Numbering some 600 people who live in villages 
a few miles north of Mbale, this group owes its origins to a 
remarkable Ugandan soldier and traditional leader, Semei 
Kakungulu. At the beginning of the 20" century Kakungulu 
emerged as a powerful military leader on the British side 
against Muslim forces. Rewarded by the colonial authorities 
with a post as a semi-autonomous administrator in a large area 
around Mbale in the eastern part of the country, he decided to 
follow biblical teaching and become circumcised. In 1920 he 
declared of himself and his followers: “We shall be known as 
the Jews,’ and in 1922 published a book which was essentially 
a guide to Judaism. His followers in Mbale have maintained 
their Jewish practices (despite persecution at the time of Idi 
Amin). Orthodox conversions carried out in 2001 and 2002 
have transformed the community into a substantially Ortho- 
dox community with links with western Jewry and Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.Twaddle, Kakungulu and the Creation of 
Uganda (1993); A. Oded, “The Bayudaya of Uganda:a Portrait of an 
African Jewish Community,’ in: Journal of Religion in Africa, 6 (1974); 
T. Parfitt, The Lost Tribes of Israel: The History of a Myth (2002). 


[Tudor Parfitt (24 ed.)] 


BAZA (Arabic Basta), town N.E. of Granada in S.E. Spain. 
Baza was annexed to Granada after Almeria’s defeat by the 
army under *Samuel b. Joseph ha-Nagid’s command (c. 1039). 
In the 11 century there was a Jewish community in Baza 
whose residents were employed mostly in the silk industry. 
The Jewish quarter was located opposite the present-day ca- 
thedral of Santiago. A mikveh with three bath chambers has 
been uncovered and is a good example of 11"®-century Arabic 
bathhouse architecture. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: EI, 1 (19607), S.V. Basta; M. Gomez-Moreno, 
in: Al Andalus, 12 (1947), 151-5; Ashtor, Korot, 2 (1966), 92-93. 


BAZELON, DAVID L. (1909-1993), U.S. judge. Bazelon was 
born in Superior, Wisconsin, and was educated in Chicago. 
Admitted to the Illinois bar in 1932, he practiced law until 1949. 
In 1946 Bazelon was appointed an assistant attorney general of 
the U.S., and in 1949 President Truman appointed him judge 
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BDELLIUM 


of the U.S. Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia Cir- 
cuit, often described as the country’s most influential court 
next to the Supreme Court. At 40, he was the youngest judge 
ever appointed to that court. From 1962 to 1978 he served as 
chief judge, retiring in 1986 as a senior judge. From 1960 he 
was a member of the board of trustees of the Jewish Publica- 
tion Society of America. In 1987 Bazelon’s book Questioning 
Authority was published. 

An authority on the relationship between law and psy- 
chiatry, Bazelon held several university lectureships, and in 
1962 was elected honorary fellow of the American Psychiatric 
Association. As a member of the National Institutes of Health 
Advisory Commission, he was one of the key architects of 
early guidelines for genetic engineering. He expressed his par- 
ticular interest in psychiatry related to the law as a lecturer in 
law and psychiatry at Johns Hopkins University, the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and the Menninger Clinic. He was an ac- 
tive member of the American Orthopsychiatric Association, 
serving as its president from 1967 to 1970, and was the only 
non-psychiatrist included in the first U.S. Mission on Mental 
Health to the U.S.S.R. in 1967. 

Rather than follow precedent set in a simpler time, Ba- 
zelon questioned the status quo and sought to apply new find- 
ings in the social sciences and psychiatry to issues the court 
faced. One of his landmark opinions from the appellate bench 
established the right of a mental patient to appropriate treat- 
ment in the least restrictive alternative setting. 

At the forefront of the new legal advocacy was the Mental 
Health Law Project, formed by some of the lawyers and mental 
health professionals who worked on early cases. In 1993 MHLP 
celebrated its 20" anniversary by rededicating its mission to 
Bazelon and renaming itself in his honor. The Judge David L. 
Bazelon Center for Mental Health Law is a legal advocate for 
people with mental disabilities. Its precedent-setting litigation 
has outlawed institutional abuse and won protections against 
arbitrary confinement. For its clientele, the center’s advocacy 
has opened up public schools, workplaces, housing, and other 
opportunities for community life. 

[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


BDELLIUM (Heb. 1772) twice mentioned in the Scriptures, 
once in the description of the land of Havilah, which con- 
tained “gold, bdellium, and onyx stone” (Gen. 2:12), and again 
in the description of the manna, “its appearance was as the ap- 
pearance of bdellium” (Num. 11:7). In both passages the Sep- 
tuagint understands it as the name of some precious stone, 
as do Rashi, who interprets it as “a precious stone, crystal” 
and Saadiah Gaon, as “pearls.” The Midrash gives two opin- 
ions. According to one, it is a precious stone, and according 
to the other the reference is to “the bedolah of perfumers:” In 
Genesis the Midrash decides in favor of the first interpreta- 
tion because there it is associated with gold and onyx (Gen. 
R., 16:2). Josephus (Ant. 3:28) explains that “the manna re- 
sembled the spice bdellium.” The reference is presumably to 
the sweet-smelling sap called in Greek BSéAtov and in Latin 


234 


bdellium, a semi-transparent resin extracted from trees of the 
genus Commiphora. According to Pliny (Historia Naturalis, 
12:36) the best variety is Bactrian bdellium from Baluchistan, 
which is similar to that obtained from Nubia. In effect the sap 
of both the Bactrian, Commiphora roxburgii, and the Nubian, 
Commiphora africana, were used as incense. The former vari- 
ety is known among Arabs as mokul, a name they also give to 
the resin issuing from the tree Hyphaene thebaica, a species 
of palm with a branching trunk that grows in the Arabah (at 
the approach to Elath), and in Sinai. The Arabs call it “Jewish 
bdellium.” It is apparently this species that is referred to by 
Dioscorides as “the bdellium imported from Petra” (De Ma- 
teria Medica, 1:80). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 1 (1928), 304f.; J. Feliks, Olam 
ha-Zomeah ha-Mikra’i (19682), 259. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


°BEA, AUGUSTIN (1881-1968), Catholic prelate. Born in 
Baden, Germany, Bea joined the Jesuit Order and had a dis- 
tinguished ecclesiastical and scholarly career. From 1930 to 
1949 he was rector of the Pontifical Biblical Institute in Rome, 
and editor of the periodical Biblica from 1930 to 1951. During 
World War 11, he served as confessor to Pope Pius x11. He was 
created cardinal by Pope John xx11I in 1959. Pope John had 
already begun preparing for an ecumenical council to meet 
at the Vatican, and he appointed Bea head of the Secretariat 
for the Promotion of Christian Unity. Among his tasks was 
the preparation of a statement on the relation of the Catholic 
Church to non-Christian religions, including Judaism. The 
declaration, submitted to the Council’s second session, met 
with considerable opposition on political and religiously con- 
servative grounds. Bea accepted some changes, but continued 
to work for a forceful draft, which he submitted at the Coun- 
cil’s third session in 1964. It was again deferred, over the pro- 
test of the large liberal element among the churchmen pres- 
ent. At the fourth session in November 1965, the statement, 
though weaker than Bea and other liberals had hoped for, was 
adopted by an overwhelming vote. Placed now in the context 
of friendly declarations on the church's attitude toward Islam 
and other religions, that on the Jews made two important 
points: that Jews of today should not be burdened with the 
guilt of the crucifixion of Jesus, and that the church “decried” 
antisemitism and hostility in any form. It further expressed 
the hope that friendly dialogue between Christians and Jews 
would in time eradicate all hostility. After the council’s ad- 
journment, Cardinal Bea wrote The Church and the Jewish 
People (1966), explaining the declaration and emphasizing its 
favorable aspects. 

[Solomon Grayzel] 


BEAME, ABRAHAM DAVID (1906-2001), first Jewish 
mayor of New York (but see *Lewis, Samuel). Beame was 
born in London, but was brought to New York by his parents 
before he was a year old. He grew up on the Lower East Side 
and graduated from the City College of New York in 1928. He 
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practiced accounting during 1928-46, becoming a Certified 
Public Accountant in 1930, and from 1929 taught accounting 
and commercial law at Rutgers University. In 1946 he was ap- 
pointed assistant budget director of the City of New York, and 
director in 1952, serving as a member of many city and state 
committees and commissions dealing with management, so- 
cial services, the courts, city employees, the state constitution, 
and intergovernmental fiscal relationships. 

In 1962, and again in 1969, Beame was elected comptrol- 
ler and in 1965 won the mayoral nomination of the Demo- 
cratic Party in a primary election. In 1967 he was a delegate to 
the New York State Constitutional Convention. In November 
1973, at age 67, Beame defeated State Senator John Marchi and 
won the election for mayor of New York by a landslide vic- 
tory, which included 63% of the Jewish vote and 68% of the 
black vote. He assumed office on January 1, 1974, as the 104'» 
mayor of New York. 

During his term of office, the city endured such crises 
as terrorist bombings, a citywide power failure that resulted 
in violence and looting, and the Son of Sam serial killings. 
At the same time, Beame faced the worst fiscal crisis in the 
city’s history and spent most of his term trying to ward off 
bankruptcy. He slashed the city workforce, froze wages, and 
restructured the budget, which proved insufficient until re- 
inforced by actions from newly created state-sponsored en- 
tities and the granting of federal funds. After a tumultuous 
four years as mayor, he ran for a second term in 1977 but was 
succeeded in 1978 by Edward *Koch, also a Jew. Despite criti- 
cism about his methods, Beame left office with a $200 mil- 
lion surplus for the city, having entered the mayoralty facing 
a $1.5 billion deficit. 

Beame retired from politics but remained active as head 
of the Advisory Board of the ums Bank and Trust, and later 
senior advisor of Sterling National Bank. He also served on 
the board of directors of a number of civic and corporate 
foundations. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Chris McNickle, To Be Mayor of New York 


(1993). 
[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


BEANS. Ancient Jewish sources refer to several species of 
beans under the Hebrew name of pol qualified by various ep- 
ithets. Pol itself is the broad bean (Vicia faba) which was in- 
cluded in the food brought to David's forces by his loyal sup- 
porters from Ammon and Gilead (11 Sam. 17:28). Its flour was 
added to the bread that Ezekiel was commanded to eat to sym- 
bolize the approaching destruction of Jerusalem (Ezek. 4:9). 
In mishnaic and talmudic times the broad bean was widely 
grown, being a cheap food popular especially among the poor 
(Tosef., BM 3:9; Sof. 21:4) and eaten with or without the husk. 
Another important plant was the pol ha-mizri which, iden- 
tified with the cowpea (Vigna sinensis), is a creeper which 
grows in summer. In mishnaic times it was highly regarded 
as a food for human consumption (Ned. 7:1; Shev. 2:8-9) but 
is now grown as fodder. To the botanical genus Vigna belongs 
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BEARD AND SHAVING 


another plant called pol he-haruv which is the legume known 
as the yard-long bean (Vigna sesquipedalis), its Hebrew name 
being derived, according to the Jerusalem Talmud (Kil. 1:2, 
27a), from the shape of its pods, which resembles that of the 
carob (haruv). Another variety of the cowpea is called she’w’it 
(Kil. 1:1); this is the legume Vigna nilotica, which grows wild in 
Israel climbing river banks, or is sown as fodder. The Mishnah 
(ibid.) states that it is not a *mixed species (kilayim) with pol 
ha-lavan, the hyacinth bean (Dolichos lablab), the seed of 
which is used as food. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora 12 (1924), 492f.; J. Feliks, Olam 
ha-Zomeah ha-Mikra’i (1957), 156-8, 318; idem, Kilei Zera’im (1967), 
41-43. 

[Jehuda Feliks] 


BEAR (Heb. 37; dov). In ancient times the Syrian brown bear, 
Ursus arctos syriacus, had its habitat within the borders of Erez 
Israel; it was found in the forests of Lebanon until World War 1 
and is still occasionally reported in Lebanon and northern 
Syria. The bear is omnivorous, and when driven by hunger, it 
preys on large animals, including the ox or cow (cf. Isa. 11:7). 
In the Bible the bear is portrayed as an animal dangerous to 
man, like the lion. Especially emphasized is the danger of a 
(female) bear bereaved of its cubs (11 Sam. 17:8; Hos. 13:8). 
This was a frequent occurrence as the cubs were taken from 
the dam to be trained. The bear was common in the period 
of the Mishnah, which forbids their sale to Gentiles (Av. Zar. 
16a). One of the miracles ascribed to R. *Hanina b. Dosa was 
that after being attacked by bears, each of his goats came home 
with a bear on its horns (Ta’an. 25a). Because the second world 
kingdom of Daniel 7 was identified as the Persian one, the fact 
that it is represented by a bear (Dan. 7:5) is explained by the 
observation that the Persians “eat and drink like the bear, are 
fat like the bear, are hairy like the bear, and are restless like 
the bear” (Kid. 72a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lewysohn, Zool, 99; Tristram, Nat Hist, 
40-49; ES. Bodenheimer, Ha-Hai be-Arzot ha-Mikra, 2 (1956), in- 
dex; J. Feliks, Animal World of the Bible (1962), 39. ADD. BIBLIOG- 


RAPHY: Feliks, Ha-Zome’ah, 220. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


BEARD AND SHAVING. The characteristic manner in 
which the beard and hair were shaved, cut, curled, or groomed 
identified specific peoples in the ancient world. Egyptian, As- 
syrian, and Babylonian monuments depict the unique way 
various peoples treated facial hair, thereby illustrating their 
ethnic identity. The Semites appear with thick beards or with 
thin and groomed beards; the Lybians are shown with pointed 
beards, while the Hittites, Ethiopians, and Sea Peoples are 
portrayed as clean-shaven. The Babylonians and Persians are 
represented with curly and groomed beards, and the major- 
ity of the images of Egyptian males reveal clean-shaven faces, 
with the exception of a number of pharaohs who appear with 
plaited beards extending from the chin only. Shaving was per- 
formed either by the individual himself or by a barber (Heb. 
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Isaac ben Judah 
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Alkalai, David, 1:663 
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423 
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Sinko, Ervin, 18:641 
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Yuhasin, 21:423-426 
Yukhneva, Natalia, 11:324 
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(Ukraine) 
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of Mainz). See Revealer of Secrets 
(Eliezer ben Nathan of Mainz) 
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Hayyim 
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Jacob Samuel 
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suicide, 21:470 
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Zec, Philip, 21:481 
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Zedakah, 4:569-571 
Zedek. See Justice 
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Zedekiah (son of Chenaanah), 21:489 
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Zeev, Benjamin, of Arta, 4:77 
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Ze evi, Rehavam, 6:367, 21:492—493 

Ze’ev Wolf of Strykow, 4:726 

Ze ev Wolf of Zhitomir, 21:492 
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Zefira, Brachah, 21:493 
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(Edinger) 
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Zeid, Alexander, 21:493-494 
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Zeira. See Ze eira 
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Zeitlin, Aaron, 8:737, 18:370, 21:496 

Zeitlin, Hillel, 21:496 
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ha-Levi), 6:339 


Zekenim. See Adelantados 
Zekenim im Ne‘arim (Braudes), 4:136 


“Zekher Asiti le-Nifle’ot El” (Aboab), 
4:144 


Zekher Yizhak (Shapira), 18:399 

Zekhor le-Avraham (Alkalai), 1:663 

Zekhor le-Avraham (Alnakar), 1:686 

Zekhut avot, 15:691, 21:497-498 
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Zelda, 21:498-499 

Zeldin, Isaiah, 13:202—203, 21:499-500 

Zeldovich, Yakov Borisovich, 21:500 
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Zelenka, Franti§ek, 21:500 
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Zeluta de-Avraham (Adler), 8:504 
Zelva (Belarus), 21:502—503 

Zelwa. See Zelva (Belarus) 
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Zemach, Nahum, 8:179, 21:503 
Zemach, Shlomo, 21:503-505 
Zemach David (Pomis, de’), 16:367 
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Zemah, R., 18:55 

Zemah ben Hayyim, 21:505 

Zemah ben Paltoi, 15:607—608, 21:505 

Zemah David (Gans), 6:515, 7:377, 
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Zemah Jacob ben Hayyim, 2:77, 
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Zemah Zedek ben Isaac, 21:505 

Zemaitisa (Lithuania). See Samogitia 
(Lithuania) 

Zeman, Kamil. See Olbracht, Ivan 

Zemaraim (ancient Israel), 21:505—506 

Zemba, Menahem, 21:506 

Zemer, Hannah, 21:506 

Zemirot, 21:507 

Zemirot ha-Arez (Bacher), 3:36 

Zemirot Yisrael (Coén), 4:781 


Zemlayachka, Rozalita Samoylovna, 
21:507 


Zemlya i Volya, 18:707 
Zemun (Yugoslavia), 21:507-508 
Zemurray, Samuel, 21:508 


Zenata Berbers. See Sijilmassa 
(Morocco) 


Zendel, Gabriel, 15:650 
Zenica (Bosnia-Herzegovina), 21:508 


Zenkevich, Lev Aleksandrovich, 
21:508-509 


Zeno, papyri of, 21:509 

Zenobia. See Odenathus and Zenobia 
Zenobia (Queen of Palmyra), 2:82 
Zenobia Julia Aurelia Septimia, 15:377 
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Zenta (Hungary). See Senta (Hungary) 
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Juedischen Glaubens 
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Zephaniah, 6:492, 21:511-512 
Zephaniah ben Mordecai, 21:512 
Zephira, Bracha, 4:96 

Zeppelin, 1:429 

Zeppelin (airship), 18:189 

Zerah (Edomite chief), 21:513 
Zerah (levite), 21:513 


Zerah (son of Judah), 15:769, 21:512— 
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Zerah (son of Simeon), 21:513 
Zerah ben Nathan of Troki, 21:513 


Zerahiah ben Isaac ben Shealtiel, 
21:514-515 


Zerahiah ben Isaac ha-Levi, 1:297, 
21:515 


Zerah the Cushite, 21:513 

Zera’im, 21:515 

Zerbst (Germany), 21:515 

Zered, 21:516 

Zeredah (ancient Israel), 21:516 

Zerimat Hakhamim (Moav), 18:205 

Zeror ha-Hayyim (Hayyim ben Samuel 
ben David of Tudela), 8:482 

Zer Perahim (Bader), 3:45 

Zerubavel, Jacob, 21:516 


Zerubbabel (biblical figure), 5:460, 
11:241, 18:465-466, 19:608-610, 
21:516-517 


Zerubbabel, Book of. See Book of 
Zerubbabel 


Zerubbavel (Levinsohn), 12:722 
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(Egypt) 

Zev, 15:650 

Zevahim, 21:518 

Zevi, Bruno, 16:345, 21:519 

Zevi, Tullia, 10:812 

Zevi, Shabbetai. See Shabbetai Zevi 


Zevi Hirsch ben David Broda, 4:193 


Zevi Hirsch Freidman of Lesko, 
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Zevi Hirsch of 
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Zevin, Israel Joseph. See Tashrak 
Zevin, Solomon Joseph, 21:519-520 
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Zeyer, Julius, 11:412, 21:520 

Der Zeyger (Shalom Aleichem), 18:382 
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Zgurita. See Zguritsa (Moldova) 
Zguritsa (Moldova), 21:521 
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Zhernensky, Moshe Eliyahu, 21:521 
Zhetl (Belarus). See Dyatlovo (Belarus) 
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Zhuravno (Ukraine), 21:526 
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Zidek, Pavel, 21:527 
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galav) who also attended to bodily ailments in a quasi-medi- 
cal fashion. Razors were made entirely from metal or from 
flint blades fixed in a stone handle. Shaving was also con- 
nected with cosmetic treatment of the face (see *Cosmetics). 
According to Leviticus 19:27 and 21:5 in an apparent reference 
to the hair between the head and the cheeks (sidelocks) it is 
forbidden to destroy the “corners” of the beard. It is difficult 
to determine the reason for the ban, but it is possible that it 
was promulgated in order to differentiate Israelites from other 
peoples. Another possible explanation is that shaving specific 
areas of the face was associated with pagan cults or symbol- 
ized those who ministered to their gods and just as the Bible 
opposes imitation of pagan practices so it opposes this form 
of ritual shaving. In the Bible shaving of the head and beard 
is considered a sign of *mourning (e.g., Job 1:20) and degra- 
dation. Shaving was identified with the spontaneous pluck- 
ing of the beard, an expression of great sorrow (Ezek. 5:1ff.). 
To humiliate a man, it was the practice to forcibly shave half 
of the beard as in 11 Samuel 10:4, where the elders, because 
of this humiliation, were commanded to hide in Jericho until 
their beards grew again. Shaving is also part of rituals of pu- 
rification (Lev. 14:8; Num. 6:9; 8:7). Priests were forbidden to 
shave the “edges” of their beards (Lev. 21:5), and “the priests, 
the Levites, the sons of Zadok” (Ezek. 44:15) were allowed 
neither to shave their heads nor let their locks grow long, but 
only to trim their hair (ibid. 44:20). 

[Ze'ev Yeivin] 


In Talmudic Times 

The Talmud regards the beard as “the adornment of a man’s 
face” (BM 84a); a man without a beard was compared to a eu- 
nuch (Yev. 80b; Shab. 152a). Young priests whose beards had 
not yet grown were not permitted to bless the people (Tj, 
Suk. 3:14, 54a). *Sennacherib was punished by God by hav- 
ing his beard shaved off (Sanh. 95b-96a). Rabbinic authori- 
ties permitted only those who had frequent dealings with the 
Roman authorities to clip their beard with forceps (kom; BK 
83a). Objection to the removal of the beard was on the ground 
that God gave it to man to distinguish him from woman; to 
shave it, was therefore an offense against nature (see Abraba- 
nel to Lev. 19:27). 


In the Middle Ages 

Jews living in Islamic countries cultivated long beards whereas 
those in Christian Europe clipped them with scissors. This was 
permitted by halakhah (Sh. Ar., yD 181:10). Rabbinical courts 
punished adulterers by cutting off their beards (C.M. Horow- 
itz, Toratan shel Rishonim, 1 (1881), 29; 2 (1881), 18). The post 
of hazzan was only bestowed upon a man with a beard (Bah, 
OH 53). Kabbalists ascribed mystical powers to the beard (and 
hair). Isaac *Luria refrained from touching his, lest he should 
cause any hairs to fall out (Baer Hetev, yD 181:5). With the 
spread of kabbalism to Eastern Europe, trimming the beard 
was gradually prohibited by leading rabbinic authorities (Noda 
bi- Yhudah, Mahadura Tinyana, yD 80) and with the rise of 
Hasidism, the removal of the beard became tantamount to 
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a formal break with Jewish tradition. Nevertheless, from a 
strictly traditional point of view, shaving was permitted as 
long as it was done in a certain fashion. Halakhah forbids only 
the shaving proper of the beard; this is defined as the act of 
removing the hair with an instrument with one cutting edge. 
Chemical means (depilatory powder), scissors, or an electric 
shaver with two cutting edges, are permitted. Although it is 
customary not to use a single-edge razor to shave any part of 
the beard, the strict letter of the law forbids its use only for five 
parts of the face. Considerable difference of opinion among 
the rabbis as to the exact location of these five places had led to 
the practice of not using a single edge at all. In Western Europe 
and especially among Sephardi Jews, rabbinic authorities (S.D. 
*Luzzatto among others), consented both to the trimming of 
the beard and even of its entire removal by chemical agents. 
This became the accepted custom (from the second half of the 
17 century). The question of cutting and shaving the beard on 
hol ha-moed, prohibited by the Talmud (mx 3:1), was a matter 
of much controversy at the turn of the 19 century. R. Isaac 
Samuel *Reggio tried to prove that this talmudic injunction 
no longer applied because of changed circumstances (Maamar 
ha-Tiglahat, 1835) but the traditional opinion of the Shulhan 
Arukh (0H 531) prevails among strictly observant Jews, who 
also refrain from cutting their beard (and from shaving) dur- 
ing the *Omer period (Sefirah) and the *Three Weeks (see also 
*Mourning Customs). To trim the beard (and have a haircut) 
in honor of the Sabbath and the festivals is regarded as a pi- 
ous duty. Several rulers (e.g., Nicholas 1 of Russia) tried to 
force the Jewish population to cut off their beards and ear- 
locks; others (e.g., Maria Theresa of Austria) ordered Jews to 
have beards so as to be easily singled out as a foreign element 
by their Christian neighbors. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: BIBLE: G.A. Reisner, Mycerinus (1931), pl. 
45d; A.J. Tobler, Excavations at Tepe Gawra, 2 (1950), pl. 176, fig. 18; 
University of Pennsylvania Museum, Buhen (1911), pl. 64, no. 10313; 
E. Lefébure, Le tombeau de Seti ler, 2 (1886), pls. 4, 5; P.E. Newberry, 
Beni Hassan, 1 (1893), pls. 28, 30, 31; Chicago Oriental Institute, The 
Epigraphic Survey; Medinet Habu, 2 (1932), pl. 125A; E.R. Schmidt, 
Persepolis 1 (1953), plates 31B, 32B. POST-BIBLICAL: Benzinger, Ar- 
cheologie, 94, 134, 351; J. Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums 
(18977), 195-200; ET, 11 (1965), 118-28; W. Mueller (ed.), Urkundliche 
Beitraege... der maehrischen Judenschaft (1903), 68-72; I. Abrahams, 
Jewish Life in the Middle Ages (1932). 


BEARSTED, MARCUS SAMUEL, FIRST VISCOUNT 
(1853-1927), founder of the Shell Oil Company. Marcus Samuel 
was educated at Jewish schools in London and Brussels be- 
fore joining the firm established by his father Marcus Samuel, 
who had prospered in the Far Eastern trade, principally from 
selling fancy shells and ornamental shell boxes. In 1878, the 
younger Marcus Samuel formed his own business partnership 
with his brother Sam (1855-1934), who later sat as a member of 
parliament for 20 years. Marcus Samuel successfully traded in 
the Orient, particularly Japan. Subsequently he became Lon- 
don banker to the Japanese government. Samuel entered the 
oil trade in 1892, built a fleet of tankers, and founded the Shell 
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Transport and Trading Company in 1897. His neglect of his 
business during his year as lord mayor (1902-03) resulted in 
Shell’s amalgamation with the Royal Dutch Petroleum Com- 
pany on what seemed disadvantageous terms, but he proved 
indispensable to the new organization. This move served Brit- 
ain well in World War 1. Another momentous war service 
was the supply of toluol, an essential ingredient in explosives. 
Marcus Samuel made generous donations to both Jewish and 
non-Jewish charities. The Bearsted Memorial Hospital, a ma- 
ternity hospital in London, bears his name and was financed 
by him. Samuel was lord mayor of London in 1902-03, the 
fifth Jew to hold this office. In 1921, he was made baron, and 
in 1925, Viscount Bearsted. Although holding no important 
Jewish communal offices, Samuel used his influence to help 
persecuted Jews. While lord mayor of London he refused, in 
the face of opposition, to invite the Romanian ambassador to 
the lord mayor’s banquet as a protest against Romania's treat- 
ment of its Jewish citizens. His brother Samuel Samuel was 
the founder of M. Samuel, a prominent City of London mer- 
chant bank. 

His son WALTER HORACE SAMUEL, SECOND VISCOUNT 
BEARSTED (1882-1948) succeeded his father as chairman of 
Shell in 1920. A notable art collector, he was chairman of the 
trustees of the National Gallery in London. He also held var- 
ious Jewish communal offices. The third viscount MARCUS 
RICHARD SAMUEL (1909-86) was chairman of the Bearsted 
Memorial Hospital and president of the Jewish Home and 
Hospital. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Henriques, Marcus Samuel, First Viscount 
Bearstead... (1960); Times (Nov. 10, 1948); Jc (Jan. 21, 1927 and Nov. 
12, 1948). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; DBB, V, 43-46. 


[Vivian David Lipman] 


BEATITUDE (Heb. 19235, hazlahah; osher), the blissful state 
of the soul in the World-to-Come (*Olam ha-Ba) that con- 
stitutes the ultimate end of human life. Medieval Jewish phi- 
losophy fused rabbinic religious ethics and eschatology with 
the teleological and rationalist conception of happiness (eu- 
daimonia) as analyzed by Aristotle in the Nicomachean Eth- 
ics, thus investing them with new shades of meaning that were 
conceptual rather than pictorial. Within a rationalist teleo- 
logical framework, Jewish philosophers maintained that the 
attainment of religious perfection requires the acquisition of 
moral and intellectual virtues through the study of philoso- 
phy, culminating in the knowledge of God or even in a mys- 
tical union of the rational soul, or intellect, with God. Within 
this broad framework, the interpretation of beatitude varied 
over time, reflecting changing anthropological schemas within 
Jewish philosophy, the interplay of Jewish philosophy with 
Islamic and Christian cultures, the rivalry between Judaism 
and the monotheistic religions concerning individual salva- 
tion, and the internal Jewish debate between rationalists and 
traditionalists about the ideal life for Jews. Jewish reflections 
on beatitude were part of the larger discourse on happiness 
in premodern Judaism. 
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*Saadiah Gaon, an exponent of the Jewish *Kalam school, 
was the first Jewish philosopher to reflect systematically about 
the ultimate end of human life and to articulate a philosophi- 
cal anthropology as the basis for Jewish ethics. According to 
Saadiah human beings are a temporary combination of two 
substances - body and soul. Both are created by God and 
both are united by Him. The substance of the soul is refined, 
“comparable in purity to that of the heavenly sphere [and] like 
the latter, it attains luminosity as a result of the light which 
it receives from God” (Beliefs and Opinions, 242). After ana- 
lyzing what people commonly consider the good life for hu- 
mans, Saadiah shows that no social good can be pursued for 
its own sake and that the ultimate end of human life is intel- 
lectual - knowledge and devotion to God. Although the two 
substances, body and soul, separate at death and the soul of 
the righteous person continues to live on as an immortal sub- 
stance, at the end of time, as a result of divine intervention, 
the individual soul will be recombined with its corresponding 
body. Saadiah interprets the rabbinic statement, “In the world 
to come... the righteous will sit with their crowns on their 
heads and enjoy the splendor of the Shekhinah” (Ber. 17a) to 
mean that life in the hereafter consists in the enjoyment of a 
specially created luminous substance which sustains the righ- 
teous and burns the sinners (Beliefs and Opinions, 9:4-5). 

In Jewish neoplatonic philosophy, however, a different 
philosophical anthropology prevailed. Here the bliss of the 
World-to-Come is understood as the climax of the soul’s as- 
cent from its entanglement in matter to union with the super- 
nal world. Isaac *Israeli was the first to link traditional Jewish 
eschatology with neoplatonic mysticism. Holding that the soul 
in its ascent passes through three stages, purification, illumi- 
nation, and union with the supernal light, Israeli identifies the 
bliss experienced in the afterlife with the last of these stages. 
However, this union can already be achieved in this world, 
provided that man withdraws from the influence of the flesh 
and of the lower souls. The union achieved by the soul at its 
highest stage is not union with God (though Israeli speaks of 
the soul’s being attached to God), but with “wisdom” which, 
together with “first matter,” occupies a place just below God in 
Israelis metaphysical scheme. Israeli identifies the soul’s final 
stage with the religious notion of “Paradise” (Book of Defini- 
tions, in A. Altmann and S.M. Stern (eds.), Isaac Israeli (1958), 
25-26). By contrast with his spiritual concept of human bless- 
edness, he provides a more physical account of punishment in 
the hereafter. The soul of the sinner will be sad, in pain, tor- 
tured by fire (ibid., 26-27). Some prominent features of Israeli’s 
eschatology occur also in Joseph Ibn *Zaddik’s Olam Katan. 

In the 11** century, both Solomon ibn *Gabirol and 
*Bahya ibn Paquda followed essentially the same pattern of 
neoplatonic thought, although they represent different social 
programs. Ibn Gabirol was a product of the Jewish courtier 
class and its commitment to the adab culture, whereas Bahya 
ibn Paquda was a jurist and a critic of a superficial adaptation 
of the adab culture by Jews who only cared about social ad- 
vancement and worldly success. Ibn Gabirol saw the goal of 
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the existence of man in the “attachment” of his soul to the su- 
pernal world that is the “return of like to like.” This goal is to 
be reached by “knowledge,” ie., the contemplative life of the 
intellect, and by “work; i.e., the practice of the ethical virtues. 
The former is the exercise of intellectual virtues, whereas the 
latter pertains to the acquisition of moral virtues, which are 
linked to parts of the body. Ibn Gabirol explained the precise 
connection between specific moral traits and human physi- 
ology in his Islah al-Akhlaq translated into Hebrew as Tikkun 
Middot ha-Nefesh (“The Improvement of Moral Qualities”). 
This was a manual for the cultivation of proper character traits 
composed for the sake of the Jewish adib and reflecting the 
commitment of Jews to the social ideals of adab culture. To- 
gether moral and intellectual perfections free the soul from 
the captivity of nature, and purify it from its turbidity and 
darkness (Mekor Hayyim, 1:2). Ibn Gabirol holds that “knowl- 
edge” leads to “works,” which, in turn, enable the soul to rise 
to the contemplation of the spiritual world. The highest level 
of contemplation consists in the ecstatic vision of the “first 
universal matter” in which all supernal forms are contained 
(3:56-58). There is, however, a still higher goal to be attained. 
Beyond universal matter (and universal form) there exists, in 
Ibn Gabirol’s ontological scheme, the “will” of God and, in the 
final passage of his Mekor Hayyim, he speaks of a progress of 
knowledge leading to a knowledge of the “will” Holding that 
a still higher stage may be achieved, Ibn Gabirol calls for an 
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ascent to the “will’s” beginning and source, i.e., God. The fruit 
of this effort is freedom from death and man’s “attachment” to 
the “fountain of life” (mekor hayyim), i.e. communion with 
God. Beatitude in the hereafter is, in Ibn Gabirol’s view, not a 
mere continuation of the bliss of the contemplative life, but a 
gift of God (5:43, end). 

With Ibn Gabirol, Bahya shares the new intellectualist 
piety characteristic of Jewish philosophy in Muslim Spain. He 
too sees the upward way as the “road to felicity” (Hovot ha- 
Levavot, 1:7), passing through the stages of purification, illu- 
mination, and the vision of the “supernal and exalted forms” 
(8:4). He identifies the love of God with the soul’s longing for 
union with the supernal light, i.e., supernal wisdom (10:1), 
holding that it arises from the purifying effects of the ascetic 
life (10:11) and from the scrutiny of the soul (10:8). According 
to Bahya, man is an “exile” in this world (8:3), and the “bliss 
of the next world” should be his most cherished goal (4:4, 
end). The reward promised for the hereafter is said to consist 
in the “utmost distinction [conferred on man] by God” and 
in the “approximation to the supernal light” (4:4). This defi- 
nition combines the notion of reward as a gift from God with 
the neoplatonic concept of illumination and union as a result 
of the soul’s ascent. *Judah Halevi, another member of the 
courtier class in Muslim Spain who was critical of some of its 
tendencies, even though he absorbed the neoplatonic schema, 
teaches that the bliss of the World-to-Come is essentially iden- 
tical with the supreme stage attainable in this world. This stage 
is conceived in neoplatonic terms as an “attachment” to the 
“supernal world” and to the “divine light” (Kuzari, 1:103; 3:20), 
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and is more sharply defined as a suprarational prophetic stage. 
In Halevi’s view the life of piety is essentially of the same order 
as the prophetic stage of illumination and communion with 
God. Accordingly, the pious man can achieve the bliss of at- 
tachment to God already in this world. 

Discussions of beatitude became more sophisticated in 
Jewish Aristotelianism, but also more problematic from Jewish 
traditional perspective. While Jewish Aristotelians interpreted 
beatitude solely as a cognitive state in which the human intel- 
lect conjoins with the incorporeal intelligence, they disagreed 
on whether immortality is individual or collective, reflecting 
thereby a difference of opinion which also existed among Is- 
lamic philosophers. Among the Muslims, *al-Farabi (in his 
earlier works) and *Avicenna affirmed that the individual hu- 
man intellect becomes immortal once it has achieved the stage 
of the “acquired intellect” (see *Intellect), while *Avempace 
and *Averroes held that in the afterlife there exists one intellect 
for all men, denying thereby that anything individual remains 
after death. Closely related to the question of immortality was 
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that of man’s “ultimate felicity,’ a state which Aristotelians gen- 
erally identified with the “conjunction” of man’s “acquired in- 
tellect” with the “agent intellect” or sometimes even with God. 
Reflecting the differences of opinion concerning immortality, 
those affirming that immortality was individual allowed for 
“ultimate felicity” in this world and the next, while the pro- 
ponents of collective immortality held that “ultimate felicity” 
was possible only in this world. 

The position of *Maimonides concerning immortality 
cannot be easily determined. In his Guide of the Perplexed 
(1:74, the seventh method), the discussion implies that he in- 
clines to Avempace’s doctrine of the unity of souls in the here- 
after, which amounts to the denial of individual immortality. 
By contrast, he speaks of the “acquired intellect” as “separate 
from the organic body” (1:72), and sharply distinguishes the 
potential intellect with which man is born, and which is a 
“mere disposition,” from the actual intellect, which remains 
after death, thus implying that immortality is individual (1:70; 
see also 1:41). Moreover, the whole tenor of his description of 
the state of man’s attachment to God (3:51) points in the direc- 
tion of an individual afterlife. Concerning beatitude, Maimo- 
nides holds that “ultimate felicity” is possible in this world, 
as well as in the next. While still in his bodily state a human 
being may achieve the state of continually being with God 
(whereby Maimonides seems to refer to “conjunction” with the 
agent intellect), by means of the intellectual worship of Him. 
Among humans, Moses achieved this state in the most excel- 
lent manner, but approximating this intellectual perfection 
is, in principle, also possible for others. This stage of ultimate 
felicity is continued in the afterlife. Maimonides’ endeavor to 
impress his readers with the spiritual character of the bliss of 
the afterlife is particularly pronounced in his discussion in his 
commentary on the Mishnah (introd. to Sanh., perek Helek), 
and reappears in his Mishneh Torah (hilkhot Teshuvah, ch. 8). 
Maimonides interprets the meaning of the previously cited 
rabbinic dictum: “In the world to come there is no eating, no 
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drinking, no bathing, no anointing, no sexual intercourse; but 
the righteous sit with crowns upon their heads and enjoy the 
splendor of the Shekhinah” in the following manner: “‘crowns 
upon their heads’ means the survival of the soul by virtue of 
the survival of knowledge, the two being one and the same 
thing; ‘enjoying the splendor of the Shekhinah’ means tak- 
ing delight in the intellection of the Creator, even as the holy 
hayyot and the other angelic orders delight in their compre- 
hension of His existence.” Maimonides, it should be noted, 
distinguished between the World-to-Come, which is an in- 
corporeal state, and Paradise, which is a place here on earth. 
The treatise known as Perakim be-Hazlahah (“Chapters on 
Beatitude”) has been wrongly ascribed to Maimonides, but it 
expresses views similar to his. Affirming that felicity is possible 
in this world and the next, the treatise distinguishes between 
the ecstatic experience of prophecy and the ultimate felicity 
of the soul’s union with God in the next world. Prophecy is 
described as the stage of human perfection at which the ra- 
tional soul, like a polished mirror, reflects the light of the su- 
pernal world. At this stage one is happy, though one’s joy is 
tempered with the fear of God. Prophecy can be reached only 
after a search for wisdom and after subjecting the senses to a 
rigorous discipline. Imagination functions at this level under 
the complete control of the intellect (cf. Maimonides’ letter 
in Kovez Teshuvot ha-Rambam, 2:39b, where the same mo- 
tif is quoted in the name of Abraham Ibn Ezra’s commentary 
on Ex. 23:20). The ultimate felicity, on the other hand, is the 
reward which all righteous may expect in the next world ac- 
cording to the measure of their worthiness. The author adds 
that this view of the afterlife is in agreement with the views 
of the philosophers, whereby he seems to refer to al-Farabi 
(in his earlier works) and Avicenna. The author assures his 
reader that every man can rise to a rank close to Moses’ (for 
which there is a parallel in Guide, 3:51), and, echoing neopla- 
tonic traditions, he states that ultimate felicity consists in the 
union with God following the purification of the soul and its 
illumination by the supernal light. 

The meaning of beatitude and its implication for Jew- 
ish culture became a hotly debated issue, constituting the 
so-called Maimonidean Controversy of the 13 century. Its 
first phase (1202-4) concerned the fate of the human soul af- 
ter death and the resurrection of the body; the second phase 
(1232-35) was about the composition of Jewish education; the 
third phase (c. 1290) pertained to the allegorical interpretation 
of the Torah; and the fourth (1303-5) to the validity of astrol- 
ogy, the discipline that most captured scientific naturalism, in 
traditional Jewish society. All of these debates were aspects ofa 
larger question: what is the necessary and sufficient knowledge 
for the attainment of the ultimate end of human life defined 
as beatitude? The debates were exceptionally acrimonious 
because what was at stake was the salvation of the individual 
soul, a topic hotly debated not only among Jews but also be- 
tween Judaism and Christianity. As Jewish rationalism spread 
in Spain, Provence, and Italy during the 13 century, Jewish 
philosophers differentiated between two orders of felicity: one 
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in this world and one of a still higher degree in the hereafter. 
This distinction is found in Shem Tov ibn *Falaquera’s Sefer 
ha-Maalot (ed. L. Venetianer (1894), 15-19), where the “true 
happiness of the soul at its ultimate perfection” is said to lead 
to the eternal life. Invoking the notion of a twofold felicity, 
*Hillel b. Samuel in his Tagmulei ha-Nefesh (Lyck, 1874) states 
that humans, through the perfection of the moral and intel- 
lectual virtues, may achieve a rank even higher than that of 
the angels, but the beatific vision becomes possible only after 
death. The perfected human is then illumined by the “eternal 
light?’ rises from rank to rank, and at the end is granted the 
vision of God. This state, in Hillel’s view, is the meaning of 
Paradise (ibid., 23a-24a). Hillel’s analysis of ultimate felicity 
manifests a familiarity with and influence of Christian scho- 
lastic discourse, especially of Thomas *Aquinas. 

Jewish philosophers who accepted *Averroes’ epistemol- 
ogy either openly or implicitly denied the validity of the belief 
in individual immortality. Thus, for example, Samuel ibn Tib- 
bon appears to subscribe to Averroes’ doctrine of the unity of 
souls, when in his Maamar Yikkavu ha-Mayim (ed. M. Bisli- 
ches, Pressburg, 1837) he says of the soul which has become 
perfect and separate from matter at death that it conjoins with 
the agent intellect, and that “they become one single thing, 
for now the soul becomes divine, of a superior and immortal 
order, like the agent intellect with which it is united” (p. 91). 
It may be assumed, especially in the light of his commentary 
on Ecclesiastes, that Ibn Tibbon speaks here of a “total fusion” 
which leaves no room for individual survival (see G. Vajda, 
Recherches sur la philosophie et la Kabbale (1962), 27 n. 3). 
*Levi b. Gershom, on the other hand, upheld the notion of in- 
dividual immortality and of individual degrees of bliss in the 
hereafter. In his Milhamot Adonai (1:13) he says that the “de- 
grees of the happy ones” vary greatly according to the degree 
of unity achieved by the acquired intellect in its conception 
of the intelligibles. The degree of bliss in the hereafter — iden- 
tified by him with Paradise - depends on the degree and type 
of knowledge achieved while on earth. 


Traditionalist Reaction 

The pronounced intellectualism of the philosophers’ concept 
of beatitude provoked a great deal of indignant protest from 
the traditionalists who regarded the life of piety rather than 
intellectual pursuits as the gateway to eternal felicity. The 
kabbalist Jacob b. Sheshet *Gerondi (in his Meshiv Devarim 
Nekhohim; see Vajda, op. cit., 110-1) attacked Samuel ibn Tib- 
bon’s interpretation of the ladder in Jacob’s dream as an alle- 
gory of man’s intellectual progress. The Zohar was profoundly 
concerned with ultimate felicity and could be viewed as a dra- 
matization of an ethical theory about the intrinsically good 
life as well as an implicit polemic against the systematic dis- 
courses of the rational philosophers. For the Zohar the Torah 
itself is considered as the source of the well-lived life in this 
world and the blissful life of the World-to-Come. Unlike the 
philosophers, for whom cognizing intelligibles culled from the 
observation of nature leads to enlightenment, for the Zohar, 
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enlightenment comes only from fathoming those mysteries 
of the Torah that pertain to the inner life of the Godhead. 
The kabbalists, who possess this esoteric knowledge, are able 
to fathom the inner meaning of each and every mitzvah and 
perform it correctly, thereby producing holiness in the per- 
former and in the world and even increasing the holiness of 
the Godhead, by bringing about the re-union of the masculine 
and feminine aspect of God. The ultimate end of the pursuit 
of religious perfection is thus the perfection of God. Accord- 
ing to Zoharic anthropology the very fact of the afterlife is 
not a theoretical problem because the soul is an individuated 
entity even before its association with the particular body. 
When the body dies, the individual soul survives the event; its 
very existence as a separate substance does not depend on the 
body itself. The career of the soul after the death of the body 
depends on the balance between the merits and sins that one 
has accrued throughout life. If one lived a holy life, the soul 
returns to her divine source. 

During the 14» century the path toward beatitude be- 
came the focal point of the Jewish-Christian polemics, when 
learned rabbinic Jews such as *Abner of Burgos, converted 
to Christianity and debated with their former coreligionists. 
Abner challenged his conversation partner, Isaac *Polleqar, 
to differentiate between faith and rational knowledge and ar- 
gued that the highest expression of faith is the love of God 
but that love is not commensurate with the degree of intel- 
lectual perfection. Abner’s position influenced Hasdai *Cres- 
cas, who was the main critic of the philosophic conception of 
beatitude. In his Or Adonai (3:3), he rejected the theory that 
the soul achieves its immortality only through the process of 
knowledge. The degrees of bliss in the hereafter correspond 
to the degrees of love of God and attachment to him. Cres- 
cas replaced the Maimonidean view of ultimate felicity with a 
non-intellectualist interpretation of human love that focused 
on the willingness of the individual to be committed to God. 
For Crescas ultimate felicity consists of a kind of life that is 
commensurate with the nature of the soul as in incorporeal 
substance; the happiness of the soul is predicated not on cog- 
nitive activity but on the ability of the will to freely choose the 
good. Human love for God is reflected not in the contempla- 
tion of intelligibles but in the actual performance of the com- 
mandments. The anti-intellectualist attitude gained ground 
in the last phase of Jewish life in Spain. 

During the 15» and 16" centuries, philosophic reflections 
on beatitude changed in response to traumatic events in Jew- 
ish history: the persecutions and mass conversion of Jews in 
Spain in 1391 and the expulsions from Spain (1492) and Portu- 
gal (1497), growing Jewish familiarity with Christian scholas- 
ticism and Renaissance humanism, and increasing blending 
of rationalist philosophy and Kabbalah. In Italy the typical ex- 
ample of this intellectual syncretism was Johanan Alemanno, 
for whom the final end of human life was a mystical union 
with God’s attributes, the Sefirot, or more particularly with the 
central sefirah, Tiferet (“Beauty”). Alemanno understood the 
mystical union with God in accord with his spiritual mentor, 
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Abraham *Abulafia, who envisioned this state as prophecy. 
Using the Platonic characterization of “divine madness,” Ale- 
manno depicted this ecstatic state as the culmination of the 
erotic pursuit of wisdom. In that state the human soul loses 
any taint of corporeality and is able to become one with the 
form of the Good. The highest example of erotic spiritual- 
ity, according to Alemanno, is the Song of Songs, which Ale- 
manno read as a guide to the attainment of a mystical union 
with God in this life. 

For Sephardi exiles in the Ottoman Empire reflections 
on ultimate felicity, or beatitude, became an obsession, loom- 
ing large in their biblical commentaries, sermons, and system- 
atic theology. Moses *Almosnino harmonized Jewish Arisote- 
lianism and the Zohar in order to provide answers to Jewish 
perplexity after the expulsion from Iberia. His analysis of the 
pursuit of perfection agrees with Crescas that love of God is 
the ultimate end of human love. Through the love of God one 
attains the perfection of all virtues in this world for which one 
is rewarded with eternal life. The love of God is everlasting 
and inexhaustible because it is an unconditional love. This 
love is not a communication between two perfect intellects 
but the love of the infinite details of the beloved. Only a per- 
fect will that can discern the infinite variations of particulars 
can love God, the most perfect Will, unconditionally. There- 
fore, those who unconditionally love the Torah, the manifes- 
tation of God’s infinite love, love God and enjoy everlasting 
salvation. Love of God yields the blissful union of the sepa- 
rated soul with God, enjoying an incomparable spiritual de- 
light. The bliss of personal immortality is reserved for perfect 
Jews, a community that includes men and women. Women 
could enter the World-To-Come, because for Almosnino, in 
contrast to the rationalist tradition, ultimate felicity does not 
depend on philosophical wisdom but on faith, the perfection 
of the will, and the actual performance of mitzvot. Almos- 
nino did not ignore the traditional hope for the coming of 
the messiah but depoliticized it by spiritualizing its meaning. 
In the Messianic Age, a total transformation of human exis- 
tence from corporeality to spirituality will take place so that 
all Jews will envision the “face of the Shekhinah” during their 
lifetimes because their bodies will no longer be material en- 
tities. The bliss of immortality could thus be enjoyed despite 
the continuation of political exile. 
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[Alexander Altmann / Hava Tirosh-Samuelson (2"4 ed.)] 


BEAUCAIRE (Heb. "1"77%2), town in France. Documents at- 
test the existence of a Jewish community in Beaucaire in the 
12h century; its Jews served the counts of Toulouse as fiscal ad- 
ministrators. After the death of Count Raymond in 1194 there 
were anti-Jewish outbreaks. With the annexation of lower 
Languedoc to France in 1229 the privileges formerly enjoyed 
by the Jews in Beaucaire were revoked. In 1294 Philip the Fair 
relegated the Jews to a special quarter, between the fortress 
and the present Rue Haute, today the Roquecourbe quarter. 
A year later he ordered the imprisonment of several Jews in 
order to extort money from them. The Jews had to leave Beau- 
caire when they were expelled from France in 1306. They were 
allowed to return in 1315, when their resettlement was super- 
vised by Christian and Jewish agents sent by the king. In 1317 
the Jews in Beaucaire were required to wear the Jewish *Badge. 
They were again expelled in 1322. The further rehabilitation 
of the community after 1359 came to an end with the general 
expulsion of the Jews from France in 1394; most of the exiles 
settled in Provence, then outside French administration, and 
in the Papal State of the *Comtat-Venaissin, where many Jews 
retained Beaucaire as a family name. The former Jewish quar- 
ter of Beaucaire was demolished during a siege in 1578. 

The poet Judah Al-Harizi, on his visit to Beaucaire in 
about 1210, found poets and philosophers living there. In 
about 1321, Samuel b. Judah of Marseilles (Marseilili) finished 
his Hebrew translation of *Averroes’ “middle” commentary 
on Aristotle's Ethics while imprisoned in the fortress of Beau- 
caire. Moses b. Solomon of Beaucaire translated Averroes’ long 
commentary on the Metaphysics (1342); Beaucaire was also the 
birthplace of the translator Tanhum b. Moses. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Saige, Les Juifs du Languedoc (1881); Stein- 
schneider, Uebersetzungen, 171, 217, 666; Gross, Gal Jud, 119-21; 
Kahn, in: REJ, 65 (1913), 181-95; 66 (1913), 75-973 G. Caro, Social-und 
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Franco-Judaica (1962), index. 


[Zvi Avneri] 


BEBAI. 

(1) Third-century Palestinian amora. Bebai studied un- 
der R. Johanan (BK 61a), Resh Lakish (TJ, Nid. 3:3, 50d), R. 
Eleazar b. Pedat (Zev. 7ob), and R. Joshua b. Levi (Ber. 62b). 
He was a close associate of Ammi and Assi (Shab. 74a; TJ, Ter. 
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8:5, 45c). He interpreted Deuteronomy 28:66 in terms of his 
own poverty: ““The life you face shall be precarious’ — this re- 
fers to him who purchases provisions from one year for the 
next; “You shall be in terror night and day’ - refers to him who 
purchases provisions from one Sabbath eve to the next, ‘with 
no assurance of survival’ - refers to him who is dependent 
upon the bakery.’ Although Bebai engaged chiefly in halakhah, 
his opinions being frequently cited in both Talmuds, he was 
also a competent aggadist. Particularly well-known is his ap- 
plication of the commandment, “You shall not swear falsely 
by the name of the Lord God” (Ex. 20:7), to hypocrites: “Do 
not don tefillin, wrap yourself in a tallit, and then commit a 
sin” (PR, 22:111b). 

(2) Fourth-century Babylonian amora. Bebai studied 
under R. *Nahman and the Talmud quotes halakhic prob- 
lems that he discussed with his teacher (BM 23b; BB 36b). He 
taught beraitot in the school of Nahman (Hag. 22b; Yev. 12b) 
and sat before Hamnuna (Nid. 27a). He transmitted teachings 
in the names of Rav and Samuel and was endorsed by R. Jo- 
seph: “Adopt the version of Bebai” (Meg. 18b). He was friendly 
with R. Joseph (Kid. 81a), who placed him in charge of reli- 
gious affairs in his city (Kid. 76b). The exilarch Isaac was his 
sister’s son (Yev. 115b). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 264 ff. 
[Yitzhak Dov Gilat / Zvi Kaplan] 


BEBAI BAR ABBAYE (fourth century), Babylonian amora. 
Bebai was a son of *Abbaye, head of the Pumbedita academy, 
and studied under him and R. *Joseph. He served as dayyan 
in Pumbedita and appears to have succeeded his father (Yev. 
75b). According to the Talmud (Ket. 85a) his colleagues R. 
*Papi and R. *Huna b. Joshua, who sat with him as judges, at 
times opposed his rulings with the words, “Because you are 
a descendant of short-lived people your words are incom- 
plete, lacking a beginning and making no sense” (referring to 
his descent from Eli the priest whose descendants were con- 
demned to die young, cf. 1 Sam. 2:32; see Arukh, s.v. mal). 
However, R. Papi greatly respected him, referring to him as 
“master” even in his absence (Hul. 43b). Bebai was a prosper- 
ous farmer, leasing land in addition to his own (BM 109a; BB 
137b). Many legends are related of him. According to one, the 
angel of death visited him frequently and disclosed to him 
the secrets of the other world (Hag. 4b-5a). Another relates 
that he perceived demons at work, and was stricken down, 
whereupon the scholars prayed for him and effected his re- 
covery (Ber. 6a). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 265f. 
[Yitzhak Dov Gilat] 


BEBE, PAULINE (1965?- ), French reform rabbi. After 
studying the English and Hebrew languages in Paris, Pauline 
Bebe attended the rabbinical seminary at the London-based 
liberal Leo Baeck College, one of the few rabbinical institu- 
tions in Europe welcoming women. She completed her He- 
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brew cursus in Jerusalem (Hebrew Union College) and earned 
a degree from the Institut des Langues Orientales in Paris. Her 
first rabbinical appointments, while a student rabbi, were in 
Southport and Cardiff. Her academic interests were the atti- 
tude of Judaism towards proselytism and conversion and the 
ethics of language, both themes providing her with the back- 
ground of a strongly liberal and passionate exploration of the 
dynamics of Jewish tradition. 

Back in France, she became the country’s first female 
rabbi in 1990, serving the MjLF (Mouvement Juif Liberal de 
France, the most liberal of the two branches of the Reform 
movement in France at the time), which she left in 1995 to start 
her own movement, the Communauté Juive Liberale, now em- 
braced by more than 200 families. Her first book, Le judaisme 
libéral (“Liberal Judaism”), was published in Paris in 1993, fol- 
lowed in 2001 by an ambitious dictionary of women and Juda- 
ism (Isha: un dictionnaire des femmes et du judaisme). 


[Dror Franck Sullaper (24 ed.)] 


°BECCARI, ARRIGO (1909- ), priest and teacher at the 
Catholic seminary in Nonantola, near Bologna, Italy; Righ- 
teous Among the Nations. In July 1942, a group of 50 Jewish 
children arrived at the seminary, having fled from the war 
zone in Dalmatia, Yugoslavia, between Italian troops and 
local partisans. With the help of Delasem, the officially rec- 
ognized Jewish emigration and welfare agency, the children 
were housed in the Villa Emma home. There, Josef Itai, the 
group’s leader, became friendly with Father Arrigo Beccari. 
Nonantola seemed a safe place to sit out the war, but when 
Italy surrendered to the Allies on September 8, 1943, and the 
Germans overran the parts of the country not yet in Allied 
hands, a reign of terror began for the Jews. In order to keep the 
children at the Villa Emma from falling into German hands, 
Beccari, without necessarily consulting his superiors, took as 
many children as possible into the seminary for hiding and 
arranged for others to be housed with friendly villagers. Food 
for all of them was provided by the seminary’s kitchen. As the 
Nazis and their local collaborators stepped up the search for 
Jews, it became urgent for the children and their adult lead- 
ers, a total of 120 persons, to be moved somewhere else. It was 
decided to take the whole group north and across the Swiss 
border. With the help of Dr. Giuseppe Moreali, Nonantola’s 
physician, all 120 persons were provided with forged docu- 
ments identifying them as Italians. Then they boarded a train 
for the Swiss frontier, a ride fraught with terrible but unavoid- 
able risks, for most of them could hardly speak Italian and the 
forged papers may not have saved them during a police check. 
Luckily, no mishaps occurred during the long train ride, and 
on Yom Kippur eve of 1943 the group passed safely into Swit- 
zerland. The Gestapo, discovering the loss of the children, 
seized Beccari and imprisoned him in Bologna. Despite the 
tortures inflicted on him over the next few months, he refused 
to disclose the names of the persons who had helped him or 
to reveal the whereabouts of others Jews in hiding. His reli- 
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gious superiors interceded on his behalf and he was released. 
Years later he wrote: “It would be difficult for me to erase the 
memory of the terror and suffering of those days or of my joy 
at doing the small good which was my duty and which had to 
be done.” In 1964, Don Beccari was awarded the title of Righ- 
teous Among the Nations by Yad Vashem. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yad Vashem Archives M31-35; M. Paldiel, 
The Path of the Righteous (1993), 356-57. 


[Mordecai Paldiel (2™4 ed.)] 


BECHER, SIEGFRIED (1806-1873), Austrian economist. 
Becher was born in Plany (Bohemia) and educated in Prague 
and Vienna. After his conversion to Catholicism, he became 
professor of geography and history at the Vienna Polytech- 
nic and was frequently consulted by the Austrian authori- 
ties on statistical and tariff questions, and represented his 
country in several international negotiations. In 1848 he was 
made a counselor at the Ministry of Commerce, and later 
was granted the title of “Hofrat” (court counselor). After a 
denunciation because of democratic inclinations he was dis- 
missed in 1852 and died eventually in poverty. In addition to 
statistical investigations Becher’s interests centered on labor 
and population economics. His publications include Handels- 
geographie (2 vols., 1836-37); Oesterreichisches Muenzwesen 
1524-1838 (2 vols., 1838); Die Bevoelkerungsverhaeltnisse der 
oesterreichischen Monarchie (1846); Organisation des Gewer- 
bewesens (1849); and Die Volkswirtschaft (1853). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: F, von Sommaruga, in: ADB, 2 (1875), 
204; J. Baxa, in: NDB, 1 (1953), 691. 
[Joachim O. Ronall / Marcus Pyka (24 ed.)] 


BECHHOLD, JACOB HEINRICH (1866-1937), German 
colloid chemist, born in Frankfurt. Bechhold was the direc- 
tor of the Institute of Colloid Research, Frankfurt, and took 
out several patents on filtration and on adhesives. He was the 
author of: Die Kolloide in Biologie und Medizin (1912; 1919°); 
Handlexikon der Naturwissenschaften und Medizin (1920); 
Ultrafiltration (1923); and Einfuehrung in die Lehre von den 
Kolloiden (1934). 


BECHYNE (Get. Bechin), town in Bohemia, Czech Repub- 
lic. Legends are connected with R. Hayyim, living in Bechyne 
in the 16‘ century, who apparently forbade the building of a 
burial hall at the cemetery. Five Jewish taxpayers are men- 
tioned in 1570. In 1685 the representatives of Bohemian Jewry 
complained that the community of Bechyne had failed to 
comply with its ordinances. In 1695 the Jews there were pro- 
hibited from residing in the same building as Christians. The 
community numbered 81 persons (14 families living in six 
houses) in 1715, and 56 persons in 1725. In 1898 the commu- 
nity’s German-language school was closed down. The com- 
munity numbered 145 persons in 1902 and 32 in 1930. It was 
liquidated by the Nazis in 1942. Several of the Jewish houses 
in the Jewish street, and the cemetery with remarkable tomb- 
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stones from the last quarter of the 17‘ century, were preserved. 
There were also Jewish communities in the vicinity in Bern- 
artice and Stadlec. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Chleborad, in: H. Gold (ed.), Juden und 


Judengemeinden Boehmens (1934), 23-25. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
J. Fiedler, Jewish Sights of Bohemia and Moravia (1991), 42-43. 


BECK, KARL ISIDOR (1817-1879), Hungarian-born poet, 
writing in German, who gave voice to the Hungarian people's 
struggle for liberation against the Austrian Empire. His work 
was filled with despair and disillusion with the state of Jewry 
and the world. His first poems, Naechte, Gepanzerte Lieder 
(1838), and Stille Lieder (1840), contained such glowing rheto- 
ric, passionate imagery, and consuming love of freedom that 
he was hailed as a new Byron. When his Lieder vom armen 
Mann appeared in 1846, Friedrich Engels saw in him a fu- 
ture Goethe. The Lieder vom armen Mann are lyrics of great 
depth of feeling and clarity of vision, ranging from savage in- 
vective against social injustice to pathetic pictures of starva- 
tion in working-class homes. Beck prefaced the volume with 
the allegation that Rothschild had enslaved the masses with 
his gold and had failed to liberate his own unredeemed peo- 
ple. Beck was the first German lyric poet to write about slum 
conditions; in his lyrics there broods a vague hope of bet- 
ter days to come and a fear of impending social strife. Beck’s 
Jewish despair found utterance in a cycle of poems entitled 
Das junge Palaestina, that bewail his unreciprocated love for 
Germany. His biblical drama Saul (1840) has as its climax 
David's vision of the Jewish people: he sees them as eternal 
fugitives who have become mere caricatures of a people that 
was once pure, simple, and glorious. His verse epic, Janko, der 
ungarische Rosshirt (1841), contains some excellent descrip- 
tions of Hungarian life. The refrain of one of his poems, “an 
der schoenen blauen Donau” inspired Johann Strauss’ famous 
“Blue Danube” waltz. Although he was baptized in 1843, Beck 
continued to be haunted by the fate of Jewry. He sank into a 
state of pessimistic resignation, which was intensified by the 
failure of the Hungarian rising of 1848. Filled with bitterness, 
he made his peace with the Austrian government, renounced 
his radical activities, and virtually ceased writing poetry for 
the rest of his life. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Liptzin, Lyric Pioneers of Modern Germany 
(1928), ch. 3; E. Thiel, Karl Becks literarische Entwicklung (1938). 


[Sol Liptzin] 


°BECK(IUS), MATTHIAS FRIEDRICH (1649-1701), Ger- 
man Lutheran Orientalist. Born in Kaufbeuren (Swabia), Beck 
studied at Augsburg and Jena (1668-70), under the renowned 
philologist Johann Frischmuth. His competence in Oriental 
languages was very broad, Jewish interests being reflected 
in his translation into Latin of the Targum to Chronicles 
(1680-83) and publication of Jewish antiquities discovered in 
Augsburg (Monumenta antiqua judaica Augustae Vindelico- 
rum reperta,1686). His voluminous unpublished works, now 
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BECK, WILLY 


mostly dispersed, included translations of Benjamin of Tude- 
las and Petahiah of Regensburg’s travelogues. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.B. Luhn, M. Fr. Beckii Memoria (Witten- 
berg, 1703); H. Pipping, Memoria Theologorum (Leipzig, 1705), 911f; 
ADB, 2 (1875), 218. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, in: ZHB, 
2 (1897), 102, F. Junginger in: Kaufbeurer Geschichtsblatter, 4 (1965), 
121-124. 
[Raphael Loewe / Giulio Busi (2"¢ ed.)] 


°BECK, MICHAEL (1653-1712), German Lutheran theolo- 
gian and Hebraist. Beck studied in Jena, like his namesake M.F. 
*Beck, under the apostate Frischmuth. He left a tract on the 
Masoretic accents as a hermeneutic device (Jena, 1678; repr. 
in G. Menthen, Thesaurus theologico-philologicus, 1, 1701), as 
well as Hannahatan ve-Halizatan shel Tefillin or Usus Phylac- 
teriorum (Jena, 1675), which is a public dissertation on phy- 
lacteries by Beck with the reply of Matthew Kreher. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.G.W. Dunkel, Historisch-critische Nach- 
richten von verstorbenen Gelehrten, 3 vols. (1753-57); A. Weyermann, 
Nachrichten von Gelehrten... aus Ulm (1798); ADB, 2 (1875), 218; J.C. 
Adelung, Allgemeines Gelehrten-lexicon, 1 (1784), 1580 (bibl.). 


[Raphael Loewe] 


BECK, MORITZ (Meir; 1845-1923), rabbi, educator, and 
leader of Romanian Jewry. Born at Papa in Hungary, Beck 
studied at the University of Breslau and the Breslau rabbini- 
cal seminary. He went to Romania in 1873, and was appointed 
preacher (in 1900, rabbi) at the “Choir Temple” and principal 
of the Loebel Jewish School for Boys in Bucharest. Beck was 
considered rabbi of the progressive elements in the Bucharest 
community. He promoted the expansion of Jewish education 
in Romania, encouraging the formation of new schools with 
adequate financial support. He also helped establish social 
welfare institutions, and worked toward the renewal of the 
Bucharest community organization, which had disintegrated 
in the second half of the 19" century (see *Romania). Beck 
took a prominent part in the fight against antisemitism and 
discrimination in Romania and for the emancipation of Ro- 
manian Jews. He contributed to the general and Jewish press, 
and published the journal Revista Israelita from 1886 to 1892 
and from 1908 to 1910. Aside from his sermons and numerous 
articles on various subjects, Beck compiled a Hebrew-Roma- 
nian dictionary of the Torah (1881). Toward the end of his life 
he was attracted by Zionism. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Beck, Cuvant de omagiu: Viata si opera 
(1925); A. Stern, Insemndari din viata mea, 2 (1921), passim. 
[Eliyahu Feldman] 


BECK, WILLY (1844-1886), Hungarian painter and cartoon- 
ist. He exhibited portraits and scenes from daily-life at the Bu- 
dapest salon. He later earned his living by publishing the Zeit- 
geist, a humorous periodical in German, contributing all the 
prose and cartoons. In 1849 he settled in Vienna and edited 
the Charivari, a political and satirical journal, until the police 
suspended publication. He then returned to Hungary. 
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BECKELMAN, MOSES W. 


BECKELMAN, MOSES W. (1906-1955), U.S. social worker. 
Beckelman was born in New York City. He was a lecturer 
in social work at the City College of New York (1927-30), 
and managing editor of the Jewish Social Service Quarterly 
(1936-39). At the outbreak of World War 11 Beckelman was 
sent by the *American Jewish Joint Distribution Commit- 
tee to Lithuania, where he helped large numbers of refugees 
to emigrate, until he was forced to leave in 1941. In 1942 
Beckelman joined the U.S. Office of Strategic Services, and 
in 1943 directed a refugee camp in Morocco for UNRRA. 
After serving as an assistant director of the Intergovernmen- 
tal Committee on Refugees, from February 1945, he rejoined 
the “Joint” in 1946 and became its director general in Europe 
in 1951. Until his death Beckelman supervised the liquidation 
of the displaced persons camps, the establishment of *Malben 
in Israel for the social care of immigrants, and extensive social 
work programs for Jews, especially in Morocco and Iran. 


[Yehuda Bauer] 


BECKER, U5. family of bankers and philanthropists. aBRA- 
HAM G. BECKER (1857-1925), U.S. banker and philanthropist, 
was born in Warsaw, Ohio, and eventually settled in Chicago. 
He organized his own commercial paper house, A.G. Becker 
and Company, which pioneered in the syndication of large 
loans. Active in communal affairs, Becker helped found the 
Associated Jewish Charities of Chicago and served as its presi- 
dent for eight years. He was a trustee of Hebrew Union Col- 
lege and the Chicago Orchestral Association and bequeathed 
large sums to the Chicago Art Institute and the Chicago Jew- 
ish charities. His son, JAMES HERMAN (1894-1970), was also 
a banker and communal leader. In 1914, while an undergradu- 
ate at Cornell University, he helped convoke the original Jew- 
ish War Relief Conference in Chicago. Becker served with the 
U.S. Army in Europe from 1918 to 1921, assisting war victims 
through the American Relief Association and later as director 
general of the American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee 
in Europe. Upon his return to America in 1921, Becker joined 
his father’s firm, becoming director (1926), president (1947), 
and chairman (1961). He also directed several other compa- 
nies and served with many Jewish organizations. In 1936 he 
was chosen president of the Chicago Jewish Welfare Fund, a 
post that he held for nearly 30 years. 


[Edward L. Greenstein] 


BECKER, AHARON (1906-1995), Israeli labor leader. Born 
in Kobrin, Belorussia, Becker grew up in Brest-Litovsk, where 
he joined the Zionist labor youth movement and *He-Halutz. 
In 1925 he settled in Palestine. He was a construction worker 
in Petah Tikvah and Tel Aviv and cofounder of Ha-Baharut 
ha-Sozyalistit ha-Ivrit, the union of young members of *Ahdut 
ha-Avodah. He started his career as a *Histadrut worker in 
1929 as the secretary of the workers’ council in Ramat Gan; he 
later worked in Tel Aviv in various trade unions and was on 
its workers’ council. He was an initiator of the cost-of-living 
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scale for wages and salaries. In 1947 Becker was appointed by 
Ben-Gurion to organize the supply department of the Haga- 
nah and later of Israel’s army, but in 1949 returned to Histadrut 
work, becoming the chairman of its executive's trade union 
department, a post he held for 12 years. From 1961 until 1969 
he served as the Histadrut’s secretary-general. He maintained 
many international contacts, and regularly attended the con- 
ferences of the International Labor Organization in Geneva, 
serving on its governing body from 1957 until 1971. Becker was 
elected to the Knesset (from the Third to the Seventh Knesset) 
on the Mapai and Labor Party ticket. He published a book en- 
titled Bi- Ymei Shilton ha-Labor (“In the Period of Labor Gov- 
ernment,” 1955), after visiting Britain in the early 1950s, and 
Ha-Oved be-Yisrael (“The Worker in Israel,” 1970). 


[Shmuel Soler] 


BECKER, EDWARD ROY (1933- ), U.S. jurist. Becker was 
born in Philadelphia, Penn. He received his B.A. from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1954 and his LL.B. from Yale Law 
School in 1957. He practiced law in Philadelphia with Becker, 
Fryman and Ervais from 1957 until 1970. In 1970, President 
Richard M. *Nixon nominated Becker, then only 37 years 
old, to the U.S. District Court, Eastern District of Pennsyl- 
vania. In 1981, President Ronald *Reagan nominated him to 
the U.S. Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit. He was Chief 
Judge from 1998 to 2003 and achieved a remarkable collegi- 
ality in the Court. 

Federal appellate courts often decide cases with a single 
word: “Affirmed.” Becker felt that this was a mistake, “that we 
owed the bar more.’ Providing a rationale for a judicial deci- 
sion, Becker said, “was the right thing to do.” When he began 
his term as Chief Judge, the Third Circuit resolved 53% of its 
cases without comment. By the end of 2002, the number was 
3%. His passion for writing comprehensive opinions, leaving 
no hard issue behind and clarifying the law no matter how 
complex, led colleagues to chide him for his predilection for 
extensive footnotes In fact, his article “In Praise of Footnotes” 
has become a judicial classic. 

He was deeply involved in efforts to improve the admin- 
istration of justice, serving on the executive committee of the 
Judicial Conference and the board of the Federal Judicial Cen- 
ter. He helped simplify the management of complex litigation, 
improve the Federal Rules, and coordinate state and federal 
judicial efforts. He wrote and lectured extensively on cutting- 
edge legal issues and produced more than 1,000 opinions, a 
significant number of which were precedent-setting. His ex- 
pertise - particularly in anti-trust, securities, class actions, 
scientific evidence, and tort law - is widely recognized, and 
his opinions are often cited by other judges, including justices 
of the Supreme Court. 

In 2002, the American Judicature Society conferred 
its prestigious Devitt Distinguished Service Award upon him. 
This award honors a federal judge whose “career has been 
exemplary and who has made significant contributions to 
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the administration of justice, the advancement of the rule 
of law, and the improvement of society as a whole.” His 
nomination was co-signed by every judge on the Third Cir- 
cuit. 

Judge Becker served in leadership roles in his synagogue, 
but judicial rules precluded active participation in many 
Jewish organizations committed to fundraising, or to social 
issues that may come before the Court. Jewish leaders — cul- 
tural, philanthropic, civic, and entrepreneurial — have con- 
sulted with him often to benefit from his wisdom and in- 
sight. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.B. Burbank, “Making Progress the Old- 
Fashioned Way,’ in: University of Pennsylvania Law Review (2001), 
1231; M.A. Hamilton, “A Truly Remarkable Judge,” ibid., 1237; D.H. 
Souter, “Tribute to the Honorable Edward R. Becker,’ ibid., 1229. 


[Jerome J. Shestack (274 ed.)] 


BECKER, GARY STANLEY (1930-_), American economist, 
Nobel Prize winner. Born in Pottsville, Pennsylvania, Becker 
was educated at Princeton and the University of Chicago. He 
was the Arthur Lehman Professor of Economics at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and, from 1985, a columnist for Business 
Week magazine. A free-market philosopher, Becker applied 
the methods of economics to aspects of human behavior pre- 
viously considered the domain of sociology, anthropology, and 
demography. Early in his career, for example, he decided that 
racial and ethnic bias could be maintained only if markets 
were not completely competitive. The idea that discrimina- 
tion takes a financial toll on the discriminator is an accepted 
concept among economists today, thanks to Becker. And in 
his 1964 book Human Capital, he raised the idea of consider- 
ing education as an economic decision. 

In the late 1960s he postulated that the way to reduce 
crime was to raise the probability of punishment or make 
the punishment more severe. His insights into crime helped 
develop a new branch of economics. He also examined the 
family unit, considering the household as a small business 
the behavior of which could be analyzed by applying eco- 
nomic principles. 

In 1967 Becker won the John Bates Clark Award of the 
American Economic Association and served as president of 
the association in 1987. In 1992 he was awarded the Nobel 
Memorial Prize in Economic Science “for having extended 
the domain of economic theory to aspects of human behav- 
ior which had previously been dealt with - if at all - by other 
social science disciplines such as sociology, demography, and 
criminology.’ Other books by Becker include: The Economics 
of Discrimination (1957), The Allocation of Time and Goods 
Over the Life Cycle (1975), A Treatise on the Family (1981), The 
Economic Approach to Human Behavior (1992), The Essence 
of Becker (1995), and The Economics of Life: From Baseball to 
Affirmative Action to How Real World Issues Affect Our Ev- 
eryday Life (1996) — a collection of Becker’s popular Business 


Week columns. 
[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 
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BECKER, JUREK 


BECKER, JULIUS (1881-1945), German Zionist journalist 
and politician. Becker was born in Gottesberg, Silesia, into 
an acculturated German-Jewish trading family. He studied 
at Berne University (Ph.D. in graphology). While in Swit- 
zerland, he joined the Zionist Democratic Fraction of Ch. 
*Weizmann, who had been appointed assistant lecturer at Ge- 
neva University in 1901. Shortly after, Becker moved to Berlin 
and joined the staff of the renewed Zionist weekly Juedische 
Rundschau (1895-1938), which, in Oct. 1902, had been taken 
over by H. *Loewe. Originally established as Berliner Vereins- 
bote (1895-1901) and first renamed Israelitische Rundschau 
(1901-02), it served as the official organ of the Zionistische 
Vereinigung fuer Deutschland (est. 1897). When Loewe re- 
signed in Dec. 1908, Becker became editor-in-chief, followed 
by Felix Abraham in Oct. 1911. From 1906 to 1913, he also 
frequently contributed to the central Zionist organ Die Welt 
(1897-1914), signing himself “JB” In 1908, immediately after 
the Young Turk Revolution, he assisted R. *Lichtheim and V. 
*Jabotinsky in Constantinople to win the new regime's sup- 
port for Zionism. Soon, Becker became a prominent figure 
in German Zionist organizations and was elected to both the 
Executive and Central Committee of the zvFp. In addition, 
Becker contributed to political publications, especially those 
of the Ullstein company, such as Berliner Morgenpost (est. 
1898) and Vossische Zeitung (taken over in 1913 and edited by 
G. *Bernhard). After 1919, Becker became correspondent of 
the Vossische Zeitung at the League of Nations in Geneva, for 
a time also chairing the assembly of press correspondents as- 
signed to the League. From 1925, he extended considerable 
help to V. *Jacobson, the delegate of the Jewish Agency at the 
League, taking over this post on the latter’s death in Aug. 1934. 
In 1935, Becker went to Shanghai to organize the Chinese In- 
formation Service for the Kuomintang government, return- 
ing to Switzerland in 1937. As a stateless person, he had to 
emigrate to the United States in 1941, where he continued his 
journalistic activities. In his History of German Zionism (1954), 
Lichtheim described Becker as “a very gifted journalist and 
a charming companion who, due to his numerous contacts, 
served Zionism a great deal.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Rawidowitz (ed.), Sefer Sokolow, (1943), 
353-60; Aufbau. No. 18 (1945); MB (June 29, 1945); M. Waldman, in: 
Ha-Olam (July 5, 1945); R. Lichtheim, Geschichte des deutschen Zion- 
ismus (1954), 157, 195; K. Blumenfeld, in: M. Sambursky and J. Ginat 
(eds.), Im Kampf um den Zionismus (1976), 299; Y. Eloni, Zionismus 
in Deutschland (1987), index; H. Schmuck (ed.), Jewish Biographical 
Archive (1995), FE. 123, 303; Series 11 (2003), E. 11/46, 330-36. 


[Johannes Valentin Schwarz (2"¢ ed.)] 


BECKER, JUREK (1937-1997), German writer of Polish-Jew- 
ish background. Born in Lodz, Becker grew up in the Lodz 
ghetto and the concentration camps of Ravensbrueck and 
Sachsenhausen. In 1945 he moved with his parents, who had 
survived the war together, to East Berlin. He joined the Freie 
Deutsche Jugend Communist youth organization and the 
Communist Party (SED) while studying philosophy. In 1960 
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BECKER, LAVY M. 


he was ousted from the university for political reasons. After 
he studied at the Film School of Babelsberg he worked as a 
playwright and writer in East Berlin. Becoming more critical 
of the East German regime and defending dissidents publicly, 
he was thrown out of the Communist Party in 1976. A year 
later he left East Germany and, after a brief stay in the United 
States, settled in West Berlin. 

Becker’s best-known book is his first novel Jakob der 
Lugner (1968; Jacob the Liar, 1996), which tells the story of 
Jacob, who owns a radio in the Warsaw ghetto and invents 
hopeful stories about an imminent liberation. It became the 
basis of one of the most successful East German movies. Der 
Boxer (1976) describes the new existence of a concentration 
camp survivor, while Bronsteins Kinder (1986; Bronstein’s Chil- 
dren, 1991) deals with the revenge of survivors against their 
Nazi torturers. In the 1980s and 1990s he became well known 
as a scriptwriter for many German Tv comedies. Becker never 
denied his Jewish background, which is apparent in most of 
his major works, but stressed that in his life, Judaism played 
no active role. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.L. Gilman, Jurek Becker: A Life in Five 
Worlds (2003). 
[Michael Brenner (24 ed.)] 


BECKER, LAVY M. (1905-2001), Canadian rabbi, communal 
official, businessman. Lavy Becker was born in Montreal to 
Russian immigrant parents. His father was a shohet and can- 
tor there. Becker attended high school in Montreal and New 
York, where he studied Talmud at Yeshiva College (*Yeshiva 
University). He earned a B.A. at McGill University in 1926. 
In 1930 he was ordained by the *Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary. 

While at JTs, Becker came under the influence of Mor- 
decai *Kaplan, founder of Reconstructionist Judaism (see 
*Reconstructionism). Like his classmates and friends Ira 
Eisenstein and Milton Steinberg, Becker’s career reflected a 
profound commitment to Kaplan’s ideal of Judaism as a civi- 
lization, a Judaism more expansive than what was usually 
defined as the religious domain. After graduation, he became 
rabbi at the Sunnyside Jewish Center and over the next ten 
years he assumed executive positions at the Jewish Commu- 
nity Centers of Detroit and New Haven as well as taking on the 
position of executive director of the YM-ywHA in Montreal. 
Ever ready to assume significant communal challenges, in 
1945-46 Becker became the country director for displaced per- 
sons in the American Zone of Occupation, under the auspices 
of the Joint Distribution Committee and uNRWwaA, responsible 
for the welfare of the thousands of Holocaust survivors. 

After Becker’s return to Montreal, he never again as- 
sumed a paid position within the Jewish community. He 
worked first in the family business and then went on to work 
for others and then himself, when he set up Lavy Becker Con- 
sultants. However, he remained deeply involved in Jewish 
communal life. In 1951, he was the founding rabbi at a new 
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Conservative synagogue (Congregation Beth-El) in the new 
Jewish community of Mount Royal. Nine years later he real- 
ized his ideal of setting up a Reconstructionist synagogue in 
Montreal, Dorshei Emet, which he served as unpaid rabbi 
until 1977. During those same decades, Becker served on the 
executive of the Canadian Jewish Congress and the World 
Jewish Congress, where he had special responsibilities for 
smaller Jewish communities. He traveled extensively through 
the Caribbean and Latin America, including Cuba, as well as 
to Iceland. In Canada, he was appointed the chairman of the 
Centennial Interfaith Council, helping organize Canada’s 1967 
centennial celebrations. 

Many regarded Lavy Becker's life as an embodiment of 
Mordecai Kaplan's Reconstructionist ideals. Within the Re- 
constructionist movement he was highly regarded, becoming 
president of the Federation of Reconstructionist Synagogues 
(1969-72) and chairman of the Board of Overseers of the Re- 
constructionist Rabbinical College (1969-74). In Montreal, 
the Jewish Community Federation established in his honor 
the Lavy M. Becker chair at the Reconstructionist College in 
Philadelphia. 


[Richard Menkis (24 ed.)] 


BEDA (Fritz Loehner; Fritz Loewy; 1883-1942), Viennese 
journalist, satirist, and operetta librettist. Born in Wilden- 
schwert, now Usti nad Orlici in the Czech Republic, the Loewy 
family changed its name to Loehner soon after moving to 
Vienna. There Beda, whose name is short for Bedrich, Czech 
for Friedrich, studied law, though already during his school 
days he had begun to write satirical verse, including some 
which ridiculed Jews who were attempting to assimilate into 
Austrian society. In the 1920s Beda became one of the most 
popular librettists in Vienna. Several of his works provoked 
scandals, and quotations from them became household words. 
The satires were published in contemporary Zionist periodi- 
cals, and subsequently collected in Getaufte und Baldgetaufte 
(“Baptized and Newly Baptized,’ 1908); and in Israeliten und 
andere Anti-semiten (“Israelites and Other Anti-Semites,” 
1909). A collection of personal lyrics is Ecce ego (1920). His 
best-known libretti (with co-authors) were for Franz Lehar’s 
Land of Smiles (1929) and Paul Abraham's Ball in Savoy (1932); 
he also collaborated with Fritz Gruenbaum. He was active in 
the Zionist student organization *Kadimah, and president of 
the *Hakoah sports club, for whose benefit he organized the 
“Beda-Abende,’ one of the highlights of the Vienna season. 
In 1925 he married Helene Jellinek, with whom he had two 
daughters. In 1938 Beda was arrested and sent to Dachau, and 
subsequently deported to the *Buchenwald concentration 
camp. There he organized cultural activities and in a compe- 
tition initiated by the camp commandant for a “camp song,” 
Beda’s entry (submitted in a “kapo’s” name), the “Buchen- 
waldlied,” was chosen as the winner and later became widely 
known as a reaffirmation that “whatever our fate we still say 
‘yes’ to life?” Beda’s wife, her mother, and both their daughters 
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were deported to Minsk in 1942. Beda himself died in *Aus- 
chwitz that same year. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Baar (ed.), 50 Jahre Hakoah (1959), 27, 
227-8, 258-60; W. Barrel et al., Buchenwald (Ger. 1960), index; S. 
Czech, Schoen ist die Welt (1957), 34, 258-86, 292; MGG; G. Schwar- 
berg, Dein ist mein ganzes Herz. Die Geschichte von Fritz Léhner-Beda 
(2000); B. Denscher and H.Peschina, Kein Land des Laechelns. Fritz 
Léhner-Beda 1883-1942 (2002). 


[Lisa Silverman (2"4 ed.)] 


BEDACHT, MAX (1883-1972), U.S. Communist leader. Be- 
dacht was born in Munich, Germany. After an impoverished 
childhood and a career as a journeyman barber and trade 
union leader in Germany and Switzerland, he immigrated to 
New York City in 1908, where he supported himself as a barber 
and German-language newspaper editor. He moved to Detroit 
and then to San Francisco (1919), where he worked as an editor 
for the German press. In the same year he was made a mem- 
ber of the national executive committee of the newly formed 
Communist Labor Party, renamed the American Communist 
Party in 1921. In this capacity Bedacht was sent as a delegate 
to the Comintern Congress in Moscow (1921), from which he 
returned an apostle of the militant new line. While primarily 
a labor agitator, Bedacht rose to serve on the central executive 
committee’s secretariat (1927-29), and in 1933 was named gen- 
eral secretary of the International Workers Order. He built its 
Jewish fraternal section into the party’s largest auxiliary, while 
editing its publication The New Order. In 1946, following the 
post-World War 11 changes in Communist leadership, Bedacht 
was expelled from the party for factionalism, and retired to 
become a poultry farmer in New Jersey. 

In 1949 he appeared before a hearing of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee to deny charges made against 
him by the former Russian espionage agent Whittaker Cham- 
bers that for many years he had served as a permanent link 
between Soviet military intelligence and the central commit- 
tee of the American Communist Party. In his 1952 autobiog- 
raphy Witness, Chambers wrote: “About both brief, tidy men 
[Heinrich Himmler and Max Bedacht] there was a disturbing 
quality of secret power mantling insignificance - what might 
be called the ominousness of nonentity, which is peculiar to 
the terrible little figures of our time.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Bell in: D. Egbert (ed.), Socialism and 
American Life, 1 (1952), index; T. Draper, Roots of American Commu- 
nism (1957), index; Whittaker Chambers, Witness (1952), index. 


[Edward L. Greenstein / Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


BEDARIDA, GUIDO (1900-1962), Italian author and histo- 
rian. Born in Ancona of a family of south French origin, Be- 
darida ultimately settled in Leghorn. The Jewish environment 
had a deep influence on him, inspiring his poetical and liter- 
ary work and his eagerness to proclaim his Jewish and Zionist 
identity. Most of Bedarida’s poems deal with Jewish subjects. 
His first collection of verse, Io Ebreo (1927), appeared under 
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the pen name of Eliezer ben David, which he thereafter used 
frequently. Bedarida wrote plays such as La casa vuota (1928) 
and Io t’ho chiamato (1930), and three in the Jewish dialect of 
Leghorn: Lucilla fa da sé (1924), Vigilia di sabato (1934), and 
II siclo dargento (1935). In the verse dialogues Alla “banca di 
Memo’ and II lascito del sor Barocas (1950) and ina collection 
of sonnets, Ebrei di Livorno (1956), he gave a lively picture of 
the life of the Jews of Leghorn and the local Jewish dialect. 
His Ebrei d'Italia (1950) described the Jewish contribution to 
Italian culture. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Toaff, in: Scritti... in memoria di G. Be- 
darida (1966), 5-13 (complete bibliography on p. 15). 


[Giorgio Romano] 


BEDARRIDE, ISRAEL (1798-1869), French jurist and his- 
torian. In 1823 Bédarride won a prize from the Institut de 
France for his essay on the Jews in the Middle Ages, which he 
later enlarged and published as Les juifs en France, en Italie 
et en Espagne (1859). The following year Bédarride became a 
lawyer in Montpellier and was reputed to be one of the best 
jurists of southern France. He wrote many articles on legal 
subjects, but Jewish history remained his main interest. In 
1867 he published his Etude sur le “Guide des égarés” de Mai- 
monide, and in 1869 his Etude sur le Talmud. Bédarride was 
also interested in contemporary Jewish life and wrote against 
proselytism and in favor of religious liberty, Du proselytisme 
et de la liberté religieuse, ou le judaisme au milieu des cultes 
chrétiens dans Iétat actuel de la civilisation (published posthu- 
mously). He was the author of Harcanot et Barcanot, a com- 
edy on life in Carpentras, written in the local Jewish dialect 
(1896, 274 edition 1925). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: ME. Lisbonne, Etude nécrologique sur Israél 
Bédarride (Montpellier, 1870); Felix, in: a1, 30 (1869), 717-23; Z. Sza- 
jkowski, The Language of the Jews in the Four Communities of Comtat 
Venaissin (New York, 1948), 32-36 (Yid. with Eng. summary). 


BEDARRIDES, village in the department of Vaucluse, near 
Avignon, S. France. The small Jewish community established 
in Bédarrides in the Middle Ages was expelled by the vice 
legate of Avignon in 1694. One of the prominent Jewish fami- 
lies of southern France originated in Bédarrides. Its members 
include: GAD BEN JUDAH OF BEDARRIDES, who composed 
a hymn for a local Purim established at *Cavaillon to com- 
memorate escape from rioters in 1713; JASSUDA BEDARRIDE 
(1804-1882), jurist, who became mayor of Aix-en-Provence 
after the 1848 revolution; ISRAEL (ISAIAH) *BEDARRIDE; and 
GUSTAVE EMANUEL BEDARRIDES (1817-1899), magistrate, the 
first French Jew to be appointed public prosecutor (procureur 
général) at Bastia, in Corsica (1862), and vice president of the 
Central Consistory from 1872. A branch of the family which 
established itself in Italy assumed the name-form *Bedarida. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bauer, in: REJ, 29 (1894), 254-65; Gross, Gal 

Jud, 105; Dictionnaire de Biographie Francaise, 5 (1951), 1256f. 
[Cecil Roth] 
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BEDDINGTON 


BEDDINGTON, English family of businessmen, philanthro- 
pists, and soldiers, originally named Moses. HENRY MOSES 
(c. 1791-1875) became a wealthy wholesale clothing merchant 
in London, with links to the New Zealand wool trade, and left 
£500,000 at his death. In 1868, his children changed their sur- 
name to Beddington, a suburb in south London, giving rise to 
much humorous commentary. Henry Moses’ son MAURICE 
BEDDINGTON (1821-1898), a London wool broker, left over £1 
million. The family also branched out into the tobacco busi- 
ness and founded the Abdullah cigarette company. ALFRED 
HENRY BEDDINGTON (1835-1900) was active in the life of the 
London Jewish community. In World War 1, 37 members of the 
family served in the British forces. They included Lieutenant- 
Colonel CLAUDE (1868-1940) who fought in the South African 
War and was in command of the Mounted Troops of the 20 
Division in France in World War 1. He became an enthusias- 
tic yachtsman. SIR EDWARD HENRY LIONEL (1884-1966) was 
a career officer in the British cavalry and, after having taken 
part in World War 1, retired from active service in 1920. At 
the outbreak of World War 11 he rejoined the army, became 
deputy director of Military Intelligence, and rose to the rank 
of brigadier. WILLIAM RICHARD (1893-1975) entered the Brit- 
ish army shortly before World War 1, served in France and the 
Mediterranean area, and was wounded in action. In 1939 he 
became officer commanding the 274 Royal Dragoon Guards 
(The Queen’s Bays). He held various staff appointments in the 
Middle East, Italy, and North Africa, and finally joined Su- 
preme Headquarters, Allied Expeditionary Forces (SHAEE). In 
1946 he rose to the rank of major general and retired in 1947. 
Henry Moses’ grandson JOHN LOUIS (“JACK”) BEDDINGTON 
(1893-1959) became one of the most famous advertising poster 
designers of the 20 century. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P.H. Emden, Jews of Britain (1943), 447,449, 
548; J. Ben Hirsh, Jewish General Officers (1967), 76-77. ADD. BIB- 


LIOGRAPHY: L.D. Nathan, As Old As Auckland (1984); “John Louis 
Beddington,’ in: opNB online. 


BEDERSI, ABRAHAM BEN ISAAC (c. 1230-c. 1300), He- 
brew poet in southern France. The designation “Bedersi” indi- 
cates that he originated from Béziers (Heb., ¥’172). He may be 
identical with the Abraham Mosse de Montepessulano (Mont- 
pellier; otherwise Abram de Sala) mentioned in secular docu- 
ments. Abraham settled as a youth in Perpignan where he was 
a pupil of Joseph Ezobi. He stayed for some time in Arles and 
once took refuge in Narbonne, but apparently lived most of 
his life in Perpignan, then under Aragonese sovereignty. The 
Jewish community there had been granted a charter of privi- 
leges by James 1 to protect them from molestation. Abraham 
is the conjectured author of a letter from the community to 
the Jews of Barcelona, appealing to them to persuade the king 
through the medium of the bishop of Huesca to uphold the 
rights granted under the charter and reduce the communal tax 
obligations. Letters of recommendation written by Abraham 
in the name of the Perpignan community on behalf of peti- 
tioners and fund-raising emissaries have also been preserved. 
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In 1275 Todros b. Joseph ha-Levi *Abulafia, who had accom- 
panied the Castilian monarchs to France, spent some time 
in Perpignan and the two exchanged verses. A well-known 
poem of Bedersi on the pen and the sword, inspired by Ara- 
bic verses, was written in his honor and sent to him on the 
occasion of this visit. Abraham also composed for Todros a 
poem in the style of the Passover Haggadah, the first attempt 
to parody it. He gave some financial assistance to the poet 
Isaac Gorni, although deriding his literary talents. Abraham 
wrote numerous poems and satires, apparently collected by his 
son *Jedaiah ha-Penini (mostly still in manuscript; the most 
complete manuscript is in the British Museum (Add. Ms. 27, 
168); others are in Vienna, Amsterdam, and Leningrad). De- 
spite his bombastic style, Abraham’s works contain interesting 
historical details and provide an insight into the contempo- 
rary cultural scene. Between 1290 and 1295 he wrote Ha-Herev 
ha-Mithappekhet (“The Revolving Sword”), a lengthy poem of 
210 verses (according to the numerical value of the Hebrew 
letters in herev). In it, Abraham mentions his birthplace and 
his father, and comments on the Hebrew poets who preceded 
him in Provence and Spain. He considered himself their infe- 
rior. He did, however, contend that he was the best poet of his 
generation and challenged his contemporaries to a competi- 
tion for which he proposed judges. Abraham also composed 
Hotam Tokhnit, the first dictionary of Hebrew synonyms in 
the Bible. Both works were published in 1865, the latter with a 
commentary by Samuel David Luzzatto. There is some doubt 
whether Abraham or his son Jedaiah composed the prayer 
Elef Alfin (so called because its thousand (Heb. elef) words 
all begin with the letter alef; published in Kerem Hemed, 4 
(1839), 57-65) and Shir ha-Lamedin (Frankfurt on the Oder, 
1812), a bakkashah for the Day of Atonement, in which each 
word contains the letter Jamed, and all subsequent letters of 
the alphabet are excluded. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, in: Devir, 2 (1924), 313-6; Baer, Spain, 1 
(1961), 119, 142, 162; Schirmann, Sefarad, 2 (1956), 466-71, 695; idem, 
in Sefer... Y. Baer (1961), 154-73; Bergmann, in: MGW], 42 (1898), 
507-17; I. Davidson, Parody in Jewish Literature (1907), 16ff.; David- 
son, Ozar, 4 (1933), 352; Regné, in: REJ, 62 (1911), 59 ff.; Gross, Gal Jud, 
s.v. Béziers; Renan, Rabbins, 707-19; Doniach, in: JQR, 23 (1932/33), 
63-69, cf. 349-56. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Thama, Mashkiyot Ke- 
sef (1765), 23b-26a; Schirmann-Fleischer, The History of Hebrew Po- 
etry in Christian Spain and Southern France (1997), 469-90. 


[Jefim (Hayyim) Schirmann / Zvi Avneri] 


BEDFORD, English county town. In the Middle Ages a small 
community existed in Bedford, which housed one of the ar- 
chae for registration of Jewish debts. Local Jews suffered from 
violence during the Barons’ Wars in 1263 and again in 1274. 
Three Jews were hanged for coin clipping in 1278. By the time 
of the expulsion of the Jews from England in 1290, the com- 
munity seems to have been almost extinct. Jews resettled in 
Bedford at the end of the 18 century, and a tiny community 
existed from 1803 to 1827 and from 1837 to c. 1879. Organized 
Jewish life was revived briefly in 1903 and again during the 
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evacuation from London in 1939-45. In 1968 there were 55 Jews 
in Bedford and in 2004 the population was estimated at 45. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Roth, Rise of Provincial Jewry (1950), 


29-31; Roth, England, index; M. Lissack, Jewish Perseverance (1851); 
Rigg-Jenkinson, Exchequer. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: JYB, 2004. 


[Cecil Roth] 


BEDIKAT HAMEZ (Heb. 77 Np"7a; “searching for leaven”), 
ceremony of searching for leaven, instituted in order to en- 
sure that not even the smallest particle of *hamez remains in 
the house during Passover. The biblical injunction, “Even the 
first day shall ye put away leaven out of your house” (Ex. 12:15), 
was interpreted by the rabbis as referring to the eve of Pass- 
over, i.e., the 14» of Nisan. The ceremony of bedikat hamez 
takes place on the 136 of Nisan (or the 12" if the 13 should 
be on a Friday). It follows the Maariv prayer immediately after 
nightfall and before any other kind of activity is undertaken. 
The ceremony is preceded by the blessing: “Blessed art Thou 
O Lord our God, King of the Universe, Who hast sanctified 
us by Thy commandments and commanded us concerning 
the removal of the leaven.” 

By the light of a wax candle, with a wooden spoon and a 
whisk made of several chicken or goose feathers tied together, 
the master of the house searches every corner in the house for 
stray crumbs. Every room into which hamez may have been 
brought during the past year has to be searched. Since a bless- 
ing must never be recited without good reason, a few crumbs 
of bread are deliberately left on window sills and in other ob- 
vious places. The ceremony of bedikat hamez takes precedence 
even over the study of Torah on that evening. If the husband 
is not available, the ceremony has to be performed by the wife 
or another member of the family. The kabbalistic school of R. 
Isaac Luria hid ten pieces of bread for bedikat hamez. Leaven 
to the mystics symbolized the ferment of base desires and evil 
impulses which had to be purged. Upon completion of bedi- 
kat hamez, the leaven collected is put away in a safe place and 
the master of the house recites these words: “May all leaven 
that is in my possession, which I have not observed, searched 
out or had cognizance of, be regarded as null and be common 
property, even as the dust of the earth” On the morning of 
the 14 of Nisan, no later than 10 A.M., the leaven is burned 
and a similar Aramaic formula is recited. This observance is 
called Bitur hamez - the removal or the burning of hamez. 
The laws concerning bedikat hamez are codified in Shulhan 


Arukh (0H 431 to 445). 
[Harry Rabinowicz] 


BEDZIN (Yid. Bendin), town in the Zaglembie Dabrowskie 
area, Kielce district, Poland. A Jewish settlement existed in 
Bedzin from the beginning of the 13" century with a privi- 
lege from Casimir the Great and his successors to work as 
merchants The development of Bedzin was interrupted by 
the Swedish invasion of the mid-17*' cent. In 1765 the Jewish 
population numbered 446; in 1856, 2,440 (58.6% of the total); 
in 1897, 10,839 (45.6%); in 1909, 22,674 (48.7%); in 1921, 17,298 
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(62.1%); and in 1931, 21,625 (45.4%). A large number of Jew- 
ish workers were employed in Bedzin’s developing industries 
at the beginning of the 20‘ century, and the town became 
the center of Jewish and Polish socialist activity and Jewish 
workers parties like the Bund and Poalei Zion during the 1905 
Russian revolution. Zionist activities were begun in Bedzin by 
Hovevei Zion in the 1880s and expanded in interbellum Po- 
land to comprise various Zionist youth organizations. After 
World War 1 Jews took a considerable part in iron-ore min- 
ing, metallurgy, zinc and tin processing, and the production 
of cables, screws, nails, and iron and copper wire. Jewish- 
owned undertakings included chemical works and factories 
for paints, candles, and bakelite products, in particular but- 
tons for the garment industry, which expanded in the area 
during 1924-31. Most Jews earned their livelihoods as mer- 
chants and craftsmen. 

Jewish schools and a gymnasium (secondary school) 
were supported by the community with the help of donations 
from local Jewish industrialists. The Jewish community was 
very active organizing social and cultural institutions. The 
first pioneers of the Third Aliyah came from Bedzin. Dr. S. 
Weinzier was elected as member of Parliament (Sejm). The 
chain of credit cooperatives and free loan societies established 
in Bedzin through the American Jewish Joint Distribution 
Committee had a membership of nearly 1,000. 


[Nathan Michael Gelber / Shlomo Netzer (24 ed.)] 


Holocaust Period 

The German army entered the town on Sept. 5, 1939, and five 
days later they burned the Great Synagogue in the Old City. 
About 50 houses surrounding the synagogue, which were in- 
habited exclusively by Jews, went up in flames and 60 Jews 
were burned to death. During 1940-41 the situation in Bedzin 
was considered somewhat better than in most other places in 
occupied Poland (Bedzin and its neighbor *Sosnowiec were 
for a long time the only large cities in Poland where no ghetto 
was established). For this reason thousands of Jews from cen- 
tral Poland sought refuge there. Several thousand Jews from 
the district were expelled and forced to reside in Bedzin, 
among them all the Jews from Oswiecim (German name - 
Auschwitz), who arrived in April-May 1941, prior to the con- 
struction of the Auschwitz camp. About 6,500 Jews in the town 
were sent to forced labor camps and others were put to work 
locally making clothing and boots for the German army. In 
May and June 1942 the first deportations took place in which 
2,400 “nonproductive” Jews were sent to their death in Aus- 
chwitz. On Aug. 15, 1942, about 8,000-10,000 Jews were sent 
to Auschwitz, while others were shot on the spot for disobey- 
ing German orders. In spring 1943 a ghetto was established in 
the suburb of Kamionka. On June 22, 1943, 4,000 Jews were 
deported and on August 1, 1943, the final liquidation of the 
ghetto began. In all, about 30,000 Jews were sent to Auschwitz 
from Bedzin. Only a limited number of Jews survived the con- 
centration camps by hiding. The Jewish underground resis- 
tance in Bedzin became active at the beginning of 1940. They 
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circulated illegal papers and made contact with the Warsaw 
Ghetto underground. After the establishment of the ghetto, 
the underground concentrated mainly on preparations for 
armed resistance. A unified fighting organization came into 
being with strong ties with the Jewish Fighting Organization 
of the Warsaw Ghetto. On Aug. 3, 1943, during the last depor- 
tation, some armed resistance broke out. Among the fighters 
who fell in battle was the leading Jewish partisan Frumka Plot- 
nicka. Deportees from Bedzin played a major role in the un- 
derground and uprising in the Auschwitz death camp (among 
them - Jeshajahu Ehrlich, Moshe Wygnanski, Ala Gertner, and 
Rosa Sapirstein). Although some Jewish survivors settled in 
Bedzin after the war (in 1946 the Jewish population numbered 
150 people), all of them left after some time. 

[Stefan Krakowski] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yidishe Ekonomik (1938), 488-90; A.S. Stein 
(ed.), Pinkas Bendin (Heb. and Yid., 1959). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
Y.Rapaport (ed.), Pinkas Zaglembie (1972); D. Liver, Ir ha-Meitim 
(1946); Hancia u-Frumka (1945); PK. 


BEE (Heb. 11117). Beekeeping was practiced early in the 
Mediterranean region. However, there is no reference to it 
in the Bible where the bee is mentioned only four times and 
only once in connection with honey (Judg. 14:9). References 
to bees stinging those who approach them (Deut. 1:44; Ps. 
118:12) may refer to the gathering of wild honeycombs, and the 
finding of honey is mentioned (1 Sam. 14:25; Prov. 16:4). Bees 
swarm when the land is desolate and untilled, so that a child 
will then eat “butter and honey” (Isa. 7:22). On the other hand, 
the honey of “a land flowing with milk and honey” (Deut. 
8:8) is date honey according to the rabbis. There are frequent 
references to beekeeping in the talmudic era. The rabbis give 
detailed accounts of the beehives which were made of wicker 
and attached to the ground with clay (Oho. 8:1; Uk. 3:10) and 
discuss the number of honeycombs which it was permitted to 
take from the hives in the case of a man who acquires them 
for one year only (BB 5:3). Bee honey is permitted as food and 
the rule “that which derives from the unclean is itself unclean” 
does not apply to it. The reason adduced is that the bee does 
not produce the honey but sucks it from the flowers and dis- 
charges it through the mouth (Bek. 7b). The bee referred to is 
the Apis mellifica whose sting is especially acute. For this rea- 
son in recent times the Italian species Apis ligustica, which is 
easier to handle, has been introduced into Israel. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lewysohn, Zool, 301; Dalman, Arbeit, 7 
(1942), 291 ff.; ES. Bodenheimer, Ha-Hai be-Arzot ha-Mikra, 2 (1956), 
index; J. Feliks, Animal World of the Bible (1962), 120. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: Feliks, Ha-Zome’ah, 215. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


°BEEK, MARTINUS ADRIANUS (1909-1987), Dutch Bible 
scholar and Orientalist. He was minister of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church and professor of the exegesis of the Hebrew 
Bible (in the Faculty of Theology) and of Hebrew language 
and literature (in the Faculty of Humanities) at the Univer- 
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sity of Amsterdam (1946-74). He was the successor to Judah 
L. *Palache, who was dismissed from his position in Novem- 
ber 1940 and murdered in Auschwitz (1944). 

Beek’s books include works on Jewish apocalyptic lit- 
erature, the literature and history of the Mesopotamian area, 
the history of Ancient Israel, a general introduction to the 
Bible, the modern State of Israel, and Martin Buber. Most 
of his books have been translated into English and/or Ger- 
man. From his many articles mention should be made of his 
“Saturation Points and Unfinished Lines in the Study of Old 
Testament Literature” (in Dutch, 1968; transl. in: Voices from 
Amsterdam, 1994) which became a stimulus for his students 
to explore new methods of interpretation. He was an initia- 
tor of the Societas Hebraica Amstelodamensis, which became 
known for the Amsterdamse Cahiers series and the translation 
of Ruth, Jonah, and other biblical books into Dutch (“to be 
read aloud”), published by the Dutch Bible Societies. 

Of his many administrative activities outside the uni- 
versity mention should be made of his longstanding work for 
the Liberal Protestant radio corporation in the Netherlands 
(vPRO), the Netherlands-Israel Friendship League, the Bible 
Museum in Amsterdam, and the Praemium Erasmianum. 

He was succeeded by Karel A. Deurloo (Faculty of The- 
ology) and by Maas Boertien (Faculty of Humanities), who 
edited Tractate Nazir in the Giessener Mischna (1971). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.S.H.G. Heerma van Voss (ed.), Travels in 
the World of the Old Testament (1974), incl. bibl.; Suppl. to bibl. in: 
Amsterdamse Cahiers voor exegese en bijbelse theologie 5 (1984); M.A. 
Beek, Wegwijzers en wegbereiders. Een halve eeuw oudtestamentische 
wetenschap. (1975); L. van Reijendam-Beek (ed.), ‘Hier blijven half 
alle ogenblikken’. Keuze uit het werk van M.A. Beek (1988); M. Kessler 
(ed.), Voices from Amsterdam (1994); LE. Zwiep, in: PJ. Knegtmans 
and PT. van Rooden (eds.), Theologie in ondertal (2003); J. Siebert- 


Hommes, ibid. 
[EJ. Hoogewoud (2™ ed.)] 


BEER (Heb. 183; “a well”), the name of several biblical locali- 
ties. (1) One of the stations where the Israelites stopped during 
the Exodus, north of the Brook of Zered in Transjordan (Num. 
21:16-18). It is possibly identical with Beer-Elim (Isa. 15:8) in 
southern Moab. (2) The place where *Jotham, son of *Gideon, 
sought refuge when he fled from his brother Abimelech (Judg. 
9:21). As this place is associated with the history of *Gideon’s 
family, it is generally located north of the Jezreel Valley. The 
Septuagint mentions Beeroth, in the inheritance of Issachar, 
between Shion and Anaharath, i-e., in the vicinity of Mount 
Tabor (Josh. 19:19), where the Arab village of al-Bira is located. 
Nearby is Khirbat al-Bira, where remains of the early Israelite 
period have been discovered. The village was abandoned by 
its inhabitants during the War of Independence. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E-M. Abel, in: JPos, 17 (1937), 42ff. (Fr.). 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


BEER, AARON (1739-1821), German cantor, composer, and 


collector. Beer was born near Bamberg and was known as “der 
Bamberger hazzan: He had a tenor voice of unusually wide 
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range. While still a youth he became cantor of the Paderborn 
congregation and at the age of 26 was appointed chief cantor of 
the Heidereutergasse Synagogue in Berlin, a position he held 
until his death. Beer was known for his extensive repertory of 
liturgical melodies, including many of his own composition. 
Tradition credits him with 1,210 items. He made a habit of vary- 
ing his tunes for regular prayers in order to discourage the con- 
gregation from joining in his singing, a practice he profoundly 
disapproved. Beer’s collection of 447 festival prayer melodies 
was passed down to his successor, Asher Leon (1776-1863), and 
thereafter to Cantor Moritz Deutsch of Breslau (1818-92), H. 
Schlesinger, and Cantor E. Birnbaum (1855-1920). It is now in 
the library of the *Hebrew Union College in Cincinnati. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Idelsohn, Melodien, 6 (1932), 1-194 (for 
Beer’s preface in Hebrew, see after title page); Sendrey, Music, nos. 
6042-43; Friedmann, Lebensbilder, 2 (1921), 27-29; J. Meisl et al. 
(eds.), Pinkas Kehillat Berlin, 1723-1854 (1962), 229, 230, 232, 280; 
Idelsohn, Music, index. 


[Joshua Leib Neeman] 


BEER, BERNHARD (1801-1861), German scholar, commu- 
nity leader, and bibliophile. For nearly 30 years Beer served 
as head of the Dresden Jewish community and its schools. He 
founded various charitable organizations, and in 1829 joined 
in establishing a Mendelssohn Society for the furtherance of 
scholarship, art, and trades among Jewish youth. Through his 
writings and personal active efforts, Beer was able to wage an 
eventually successful struggle for the civic equality of the Jews 
in Saxony. Although he observed traditional practice and was 
emotionally attached to Jewish customs, Beer rejected Ortho- 
doxy intellectually and aesthetically in favor of moderate re- 
forms, especially in liturgy. He was the first Jew to give a Ger- 
man sermon in a Dresden synagogue. Beer's religious views 
were similar to those of his close friend, Zacharias *Frankel. 
Nevertheless the reformers *Geiger and *Holdheim also ac- 
corded him respect and admiration, and Beer was regarded 
as a mediating influence between the proponents of tradition 
and those of reform. Beer wrote numerous scholarly articles 
and reviews which appeared in Frankel’s Zeitschrift and Mo- 
natsschrift as well as in Orient, Kerem Hemed, and other jour- 
nals. His books include Das Buch der Jubilaeen und sein Ver- 
haeltniss zu den Midraschim (1856), Juedische Literaturbriefe 
(1857), and Leben Abrahams nach Auffassung der juedischen 
Sage (1859). He also translated into German, with additions, 
Solomon Munk’s La Philosophie chez les Juifs (Leipzig, 1852). 
The extensive and valuable library which Beer acquired dur- 
ing his lifetime was divided after his death between the Breslau 
Seminary and the University of Leipzig, where Beer received 
his doctorate in 1834. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frankel, in: MGwy, 11 (1862); G. Wolf, Ohel 
Issakhar, Catalogue of B. Beer’s Library in Dresden (Ger. and Heb., 
1863). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Heuer (ed.), Lexikon deutsch-jue- 
discher Autoren, 1 (1992), 435-40; A. Braemer, Rabbiner Zacharias 
Frankel (2000), index. 


[Michael A. Meyer] 
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BEER, GEORGE LOUIS (1872-1920), U.S. historian and 
publicist. Born in Staten Island, n.y., during his twenties he 
was successful in the tobacco business, from which he retired 
in 1903 to devote himself to research on the theme which com- 
manded all his work as an historian: the economic features 
of 17*- and 18*'-century British colonial policy. His writings 
include: Commercial Policy of England toward the American 
Colonies (1893); British Colonial Policy, 1754-65 (1907); The 
Origins of the British Colonial System, 1578-1660 (1908); and 
The Old Colonial System, 1660-1754 (2 vols., 1912). Beer’s basic 
theses were that English colonization had aimed at setting up a 
self-sufficient commercial empire of interdependent and com- 
plementary areas; that British commercial policy toward the 
American colonies had promoted their growth; and that the 
removal of the French from Canada encouraged the American 
colonies to assert themselves and seek independence. During 
World War 1, Beer supported the British cause. He expressed 
the hope, particularly in The English Speaking Peoples (1917), 
that Great Britain and the U.S. would ultimately rejoin in a 
political union, to ensure the progress of the postwar world. 
He served as chief of the colonial division of the American 
delegation at the Paris Peace Conference, and helped draft 
the treaty provisions dealing with the former German colo- 
nies. He urged the establishment of “mandates” to promote 
the welfare of the natives. His African Questions at the Paris 
Peace Conference was published in 1923. A participant in many 
communal and charitable activities, Beer was a director of the 
Jewish Protectory and Aid Society. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: George Louis Beer... (1924); DAB, S.v.; Scott, 
in: Marcus W. Jernegan Essays... (1937), 313-22; Cockroft, in: H. Aus- 
ubel et al. (eds.), Some Modern Historians of Britain (1951), 269-85. 


[Abraham S. Eisenstadt] 


BE’ER, HAIM (1945- ), Israeli writer. Born in Jerusalem, 
Beer grew up in an Orthodox family, among deeply religious 
Jews whose conversations were studded with quotations from 
the Bible, the Talmud, and the later rabbinic literature. Follow- 
ing his army service in the military chaplaincy, he joined the 
Am Oved Publishing House in Tel Aviv, where he advanced 
from proofreader to member of the editorial board. Beer’s 
prose depicts the Orthodox milieu, a wide and colorful range 
of types, some eccentric or comic, others pitiable. His first 
novel, Nozot (Feathers; Eng. trans. 2004) describes the expe- 
riences and observations of a boy growing up in Jerusalem 
and joining a military burial squad during the Yom Kippur 
War (1973). A sense of the grotesque, which underlines the 
portraits of a bizarre visionary leader, Esperantists, and veg- 
etarians, also marks Beer’s second novel, Et ha-Zamir (“The 
Time of Trimming,’ 1987). It is the story of Nahum Gevirz, 
serving in a rabbinical unit between 1965 and 1967, a period of 
messianic dreams and hopes of “liberating the Holy City from 
captivity.’ This merciless account, marked by parody and bit- 
ing criticism, was described by critics as “the Israeli Catch 22.” 
Beer's personal experiences play an even more significant role 
in his third novel, Havalim (1998; The Pure Element of Time, 
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2003), an autobiographical novel which has been praised as a 
pastiche of different styles. While the first part centers on the 
figure of the author’s grandmother, a remarkable woman and 
a born storyteller, the second part depicts the marriage of his 
parents, his beloved mother and her much older, melancholy 
husband. The third part of this gripping epic triptych describes 
the protagonist's first steps as a writer. Other books by Beer are 
a collection of poems Shaashuei Yom Yom (1970) and a study 
of the literary and personal relations between three outstand- 
ing Hebrew writers: Brenner, Bialik, and Agnon (Gam Ahav- 
tam, Gam Sinatam, 1993). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Halkin, “Three Men at the Hub,’ in: The 
Jerusalem Report (Dec. 17, 1992); J. Green, in: The Jerusalem Post (Oct. 
16, 1998); H. Hever, in: Haaretz, Sefarim (Sept. 23, 1998); D. Rak, Ha- 
Zhener ha-otobiyografi be-Sifrut ha-Olam u-Vituyo bi-Yezirat Haim 
Beer u-vi-Yezirat Philip Roth (2002); G. Shaked, “Between Utopia 
and Apocalypse: On H. Beer’s Nozot; in: Modern Hebrew Litera- 
ture 6, 1-2 (1980), 14-18; idem “Ha-Orev ha-Satiri be-Nozot ha-Za- 
mir, in: Moznayim 61, 10-11 (1988), 24-27; Z. Shamir, in: Maariv 
(Mar. 28, 1980); S. Katz, “Yonim ba-Meizar, in: Yerushalayim 15, 2 
(1981), 98-104; R. Lee, “Od Nozah al Nozot; in: Ha-Doar 60,19 (1981), 
299-300; G. Shaked, “Ha-Orev ha-Satiri be-Nozot ha-Zamir, in: 
Moznayim 61, 10-11 (1988), 24-27; Y. Oren, “Havalim, in: Moznayim 
73, 4 (1999), 49-52; N. Ben Dov, “Hevlei Hayyim; in: Alei Siah 42 
(2000), 74-78. WEBSITE: www.ithLorg.il 

[Anat Feinberg (24 ed.)] 


BEER, ISRAEL (1912-1966), military commentator and So- 
viet agent in Israel. Beer went to Palestine from Vienna in 
November 1938. He joined the *Haganah and was appointed 
to the Central Training Bureau. During the War of Indepen- 
dence he served on the General Staff with the rank of lieuten- 
ant colonel. After retiring from the army in 1949, he became 
noted as a military commentator in Israel and abroad. Later, 
when he held the chair of military history at Tel Aviv Uni- 
versity, *Ben-Gurion commissioned him to prepare the offi- 
cial history of the War of Independence. In 1961 Beer was ar- 
rested and accused of having contact with a Soviet intelligence 
agent. He was found guilty of treason and sentenced to 15 
years’ imprisonment. He died in prison. The true facts of Beer’s 
biography until his arrival in Palestine are difficult to establish, 
since he himself gave varying versions. Apparently, he was born 
in Vienna and studied literature and philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Vienna. He claimed to have simultaneously joined 
the Schutzbund (the military organization of the Austrian 
Social-Democratic Party) and the government militia, and 
to have graduated from a course at Wiener Neustadt Mili- 
tary Academy with the rank of lieutenant in 1935. He also al- 
leged that, at the outbreak of the Spanish Civil War in 1936, he 
had been ordered by the Social-Democratic Party to join the 
International Brigade, being finally promoted to the rank of 
lieutenant colonel. He wrote Der Nahe Osten, Schicksalsland 
zwischen Ost und West (1960), and Bithon Yisrael - Etmol, 
ha-Yom, Mahar (1966; “Israel’s Security - Yesterday, Today, 
Tomorrow’). 


[Jehuda Wallach] 
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BEER, MAX (Moses; 1864-1943), German socialist historian 
and journalist. Beer was born in Tarnobrzeg, Galicia. Com- 
ing from socialist circles there, he emigrated to Germany via 
Vienna in 1889. He was first employed as a type-setter and 
printer, then became assistant editor of the social democratic 
daily Die Volksstimme (“Voice of the People”) in Magdeburg. 
In 1893, as a result of a newspaper article, he was imprisoned 
for 14 months on the basis of the Sozialistengesetz (1878) and 
expelled from Prussia on his release. He stayed in London 
until 1915. In 1895-96, he enrolled at the newly founded Lon- 
don School of Economics, earning his living as a language 
teacher, lecturer, and correspondent for the social democratic 
paper Post in Munich and the Jewish Arbeiter-Zeitung in New 
York. From 1899 to 1901, he temporarily joined the latter's 
staff in New York and contributed to the Jewish Encyclopae- 
dia (1901-06). Back in London, Beer became correspondent 
for the social democratic weekly Neue Zeit (est. 1898) and the 
Berlin daily Vorwaerts, the central organ of the German So- 
cial Democratic Party. In 1912, however, he resigned from his 
post due to political differences and intensified his historical 
research on British and international socialism. In 1913, his 
Geschichte des Sozialismus in England appeared which became 
a standard work (cf. A History of British Socialism, 2 vols., 
1919-20). Considered an “enemy alien” during World War 1, 
Beer was repatriated to Germany in 1915 where he contin- 
ued his research and was naturalized as a German citizen in 
1920 (revoked in 1934). In 1919-21, he edited Die Glocke, 
contributed book reviews to the Times Literary Supplement, 
and finally was invited by D. Ryazanov to serve as English li- 
brarian of the Marx Engels Institute in Moscow from 1927 to 
1929. On his return, Beer was employed at the Frankfurt In- 
stitute for Social Research until, in 1933/34, almost 70 years 
old, he was forcibly divorced from his non-Jewish wife and 
expelled from Germany. Broken and impoverished, Beer 
again settled in London, continuing his research with the aid 
of the British Central Fund for German Jewry. In 1935, he 
published his autobiographical work Fifty Years of Interna- 
tional Socialism. In 1943, almost forgotten, he died at the age 
of 78. 

Due to his personal experience, Beer was considered one 
of the greatest experts on British and international socialism 
of his time. In 1918, on Karl Marx’s centenary, Beer was com- 
missioned to write Karl Marx. Eine Monographie (cf. The Life 
and Teachings of Karl Marx, 1921), followed by Allgemeine 
Geschichte des Sozialismus und der sozialen Kaempfe, 5 vols. 
(1919-23), which was published in several languages (cf. Gen- 
eral History of Socialism and Social Struggles, 1922-26). Among 
Beer’s other works are Das Regenbogenbuch (1915); Jean Jau- 
rés (1915); Sozialistische Dokumente des Weltkrieges, nos. 1-5 
(1915-16); LEntente annexionniste (1917); Der britische Sozial- 
ismus der Gegenwart 1910-1920 (1920); Krieg und Internatio- 
nale (1924); Die Reise nach Genf (1932; The League on Trial, 
1933); Die auswairtige Politik des Dritten Reiches (1934); and 
Early British Economics from the Thirteenth to the Middle of 
the Eighteenth Century (1938). 
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[Johannes Valentin Schwarz (2™¢ ed.)] 


BEER, MICHAEL (1800-1833), German poet and play- 
wright; brother of the composer Giacomo *Meyerbeer and of 
the astronomer Wilhelm *Beer. In one of his earliest works, 
the classical tragedy Klytemnestra (1823), he attempted to gain 
sympathy for a heroine who murders her husband. Beer’s play 
was successfully performed in 1819 at the Berlin Hoftheater 
and later in Vienna. In 1825, he achieved a triumph with the 
poetic drama Der Paria, a disguised plea for Jewish emanci- 
pation, which won high praise from Goethe. Beer moved to 
Paris in 1824, and in 1827 settled in Munich, where he enjoyed 
the goodwill of King Ludwig of Bavaria and the friendship of 
Eduard von Schenk, the minister of interior. Struensee, gen- 
erally regarded as his best play, was produced by the Bavarian 
Royal Theater in 1828, when it was favorably reviewed by He- 
ine. The incidental music for Struensee was composed by his 
brother Meyerbeer. Beer’s narrative poems include only one 
with a Jewish theme, a legend entitled Der fromme Rabbi. His 
collected plays and poems appeared in 1835, with an intro- 
ductury biographical sketch by Eduard von Schenk and verse 
tributes by Schenk and M.G. *Saphir. Two years later, Schenk 
published Beer’s collected letters. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: KAHN, IN: YLBI, 12 (1967), 149-60. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Stenzel, in: Jahrbuch des freien deutschen Hoch- 
stifts (1987), 314-35; R. Heuer (ed.), Lexikon deutsch-juedischer Auto- 
ren, 1 (1992), 442-44, bibl.; H. Olbrich, in: A. Kilcher (ed.), Metzler 
Lexikon der deutsch-juedischen Literatur (2000), 39-41. 


[Sol Liptzin / Marcus Pyka (2"4 ed.) 


BEER, PETER (Perez; pen name: Theophil Nikodem; 1758 
(or 1764)-1838), Austrian educator and author, representative 
of radical *Haskalah in the Habsburg Empire. Beer, who had a 
traditional Jewish education, also learned Latin and German. 
He attended the Prague and Pressburg (Bratislava) yeshivot, 
and from 1780 studied pedagogy at Vienna University, being 
one of the first Jews to train as a teacher within the educational 
reform program introduced by Emperor *Joseph 11. From 1784 
he taught at *Mattersdorf, then at his native Novy *Bydzov, and 
from 1811 until his death at the new Prague “Normalschule.” 
Beer was also appointed “teacher of morals” to the Jewish 
pupils at Prague high schools in 1813, being probably the first 
Jew appointed to hold a government appointment and enti- 
tled to wear a government employee's uniform. In 1796 Beer 
published his Toledot Yisrael, a history of the Jews, omitting 
chapters likely to be unpalatable to enlightened circles, such 
as the slaying of the prophets of Baal by Elijah, as well as the 
entire talmudic period. It became the blueprint of biblical his- 
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tory textbooks used by teachers of the Enlightenment school 
in Europe for many years, both in the original and in trans- 
lation (the last Russian translation was published in 1905). In 
1809 Beer published Dat Yisrael and in 1810 Emet ve-Emunah, 
religious manuals in German. His two-volume Geschichte, 
Lehren und Meinungen aller religioesen Sekten der Juden und 
der Geheimlehre oder Kabbala (1822-23) is even now interest- 
ing for the material on the *Frankists and *Hasidism. In them, 
he developed an ideology of “Mosaism,” which, parallel to 
“Christianity” that embraces Catholicism, Protestantism, etc., 
covers all different Jewish sects. Beer wrote several appeals, 
some anonymously, to the authorities on matters of public in- 
terest, including the question of military service and the estab- 
lishment of a rabbinical seminary in Prague. He contributed 
to the periodicals *Sulamith, Ha-Meassef (see *Meassefim), 
and *Bikkurei ha-Ittim, and published a prayer book for “ed- 
ucated women” (1815). He was instrumental in opening the 
Reform synagogue in Prague and in inviting Leopold *Zunz 
to serve as preacher. He published a commentary on Genesis 
intended for readers of all creeds, drawing heavily on contem- 
porary Protestant commentators. Only one installment of his 
translation of Maimonides’ Guide was published (1834). It was 
sharply criticized by Joseph *Derenbourg. Beer was highly es- 
teemed by the Austrian authorities and was awarded a deco- 
ration. However, his educational activities were viewed with 
suspicion by the majority of Jews. His autobiography, edited 
by Moritz Hermann, was published in 1839. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Scharfstein, Toledot ha-Hinnukh, 1 (1945), 
135-6; R. Kestenberg-Gladstein, Neuere Geschichte der Juden in den 
boehmischen Laendern, 1 (1969), index; 39 (1963/64), 128; R. Mahler, 
Ha-Hasidut ve-ha-Haskalah (1961), index; G. Wolf, in: zGyD, 5 (1892), 
40-43; G. Scholem, in: YLBI, 7 (1962), 248-9; F. Roubik, in: eayé, 5 
(1933), 313-3739 (1938), 411-47. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHy: M. Brenner, 
“Between Kabbala and Haskala: Peter Beer’s History of Jewish Sects,” 
in: E. Carlebach and D.N. Myers (eds.), History and Memory: Jew- 
ish Perspectives (1998), 389-404; I. Schorsch, From Text to Context: 
The Turn to History in Modern Judaism (1995), index; V. Sadek and 
J. Sedinova, “Peter Beer (1758-1838): Penseur éclairé de la vieille ville 
juive de Prague,’ in: Judaica Bohemiae, 13 (1977), 7-28; R. Michael, 
Ha-Ketivah ha-Historit ha-Yehudit me-ha-Renesans ad ha-Et ha- 
Hadashah (1993), 155-67. L. Hecht, “How the Power of Thought Can 
Develop within a Human Mind - Salomon Maimon, Peter Beer, Laza- 
rus Bendavid: Autobiographies of Maskilim Written in German,’ in: 
LBI-Year Book, 48 (2002), 21-38; idem, “The Clash of Maskilim in 
Prague in the Early 19 Century: Herz Homberg Versus Peter Beer,” 
in: Proceedings of the 12"* World Congress of Jewish Studies (Jerusalem 
2000), Division B (History of the Jewish People), 165-74. 


BEER, RACHEL (Richa; 1858-1927), owner and editor of 
the Sunday Times, London, 1893-1904. Rachel Beer was born 
in Bombay, the daughter of Sasson David *Sassoon and Flora 
(Farha) Reuben of Baghdad. She was an infant when the fam- 
ily settled in England. In an age which afforded women little 
scope, she displayed both character and talent. For two years 
she worked as an unpaid hospital nurse, and in 1887 married 
Frederick Arthur Beer, owner of the Observer. She became 
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a contributor to the paper, and later its editor. In 1893 she 
bought its rival the Sunday Times which she edited while re- 
taining her position on the Observer. Under her control the 
Sunday Times changed its outlook from independent liberal 
to non-partisan. She was also a composer and published a 
piano sonata and a piano trio. The first woman ever to edit a 
Fleet Street newspaper, in the 1890s she obtained one of the 
great “scoops” of the age for the Observer when she obtained 
proof that the documents used to convict Alfred *Dreyfus in 
France had been forged. Siegfried *Sassoon (1886-1967), the 
famous poet, was her nephew. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Roth, The Sassoon Dynasty (1941); B. Falk, 
Bouquets for Fleet Street (1951). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Griffiths 
(ed.), Encyclopedia of the British Press, 1422-1992 (1992), 98; S. Jackson, 
The Sassoons: Portrait of a Dynasty (1998); C. Bermant, The Cousin- 
hood (1961), index; ODNB online. 


BE’ER, RAMI (1957-_), dancer, choreographer, and artis- 
tic director of the Kibbutz Contemporary Dance Company. 
He was born into a family of musicians in kibbutz Gaaton in 
Israel. At a very early age, he began studying cello and later 
studied dance with Yehudit Arnon. Beer joined the company 
as a dancer and choreographer in 1980. 

His choreographic style is influenced by Central Euro- 
pean expressionism and American modern dance. Gener- 
ally, his works take up a full evening’s program and are con- 
structed as a collage around a central theme. His themes are 
connected to the reality in which we live and his choreogra- 
phies reflect the tension between abstraction and expression. 
Reservist Diary (1989) reveals the ethical uncertainties of an 
Israeli soldier in the reserves during the Intifada. In Real Time 
(1991), Beer deals with the kibbutz movement as the parting 
of ways. In Angelos Negros (1992), he addresses the Spanish 
Inquisition. In Naked City (1993), the dominant motif is the 
loneliness of the individual. The theme of Aide Memoire (1994) 
is strongly influenced by Beéer’s being a member of a family 
of Holocaust survivors. The set and lighting designs are usu- 
ally Beer’s own creations. In On the Edge (1999), the stage is 
designed as a huge fortress, and in Screensaver (2002), rays 
emitted by a television set are part of the production. He was 
awarded the Contributor to Cultural and Educational Cre- 
ativity Prize in 2000. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Rottenberg, “Rami Beer - A Political 
Choreographer.” Dissertation (1997). 


[Ruth Eshel (274 ed.)] 


BEER, SAMUEL FRIEDRICH (1846-1912), Czech sculptor. 
Beer studied in Vienna and quickly gained some recognition 
as a portraitist. His friendship with Theodor Herzl inspired 
his Jewish subjects, such as the monumental group Shema 
Israel. He designed the medal issued on the occasion of the 
Second Zionist Congress at Basle. He later worked in Paris, 
Rome, and Florence. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, Art, 868; T. Zlocisti, in: Ost und West, 
5 (1905), 78, 82, 83ff., includes reproductions. 
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BEER, WILHELM (1797-1850), German astronomer and 
brother of Giacomo *Meyerbeer, the composer, and Michael 
*Beer, the poet. Wilhelm Beer joined and later succeeded his 
father in the family banking house. His leisure hours were 
spent in studying astronomy in an observatory he had con- 
structed in his garden. Together with J.H. Maedler, he stud- 
ied the planet Mars during the 1828, 1832, 1835, and 1837 op- 
positions and their findings were published. Later they made 
a map of the moon; over many years they recorded every as- 
pect of the moon surface and published their findings in Der 
Mond nach seinen kosmischen und individuellen Verhaeltnis- 
sen, oder allgemeine vergleichende Selenographie (2 vols., 1837). 
This was the standard work for many years. When Maedler 
left and joined a university, Beer went into politics and in 1846 
was elected to the Prussian Chamber of Deputies. A mountain 
on the moon is named for him. 


BEER-BING, ISAIAH (1759-1805), one of the leaders in 
the struggle for the “regeneration” of the Jews of France. He 
wrote a number of pamphlets including a refutation of an anti- 
Jewish pamphlet by Aubert Dufayet (Lettre du Sr I.B.B.... a 
lauteur anonyme dun écrit intitulé: Le cri du citoyen contre les 
juifs, 1787, 18052). Beer-Bing was appointed to the commission 
headed by Malesherbes to improve the status of the Jews in 
1788. In 1799 he drew up a memorandum on the community 
of his birthplace Metz. He was a member of the municipal 
council of Metz from 1790 and became the administrator of 
the saltworks in eastern France. He was on the editorial com- 
mittee of the Décade philosophique. Beer-Bing translated the 
Phaedon of Moses *Mendelssohn from German into French 
and Hebrew (Sefer Hasharat ha-Nefesh, 1786-87, republished 
many times), a Song of Zion by Judah Halevi from Hebrew 
into French, and a fragment from the Behinat Olam by *Je- 
daiah ha-Penini (in Essai sur la régénération... des juifs by his 
friend the abbé *Grégoire, 1789). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Carmoly in: Revue orientale, 2 (1842), 
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[Moshe Catane] 


BEER-HOFMANN, RICHARD (1866-1945), Austrian poet 
and playwright. The son of a Moravian lawyer, Beer-Hof- 
mann was adopted by his uncle, the Viennese industrialist 
Alois Hofmann. After graduating in law at the University of 
Vienna, he was drawn into the “Young Vienna’ literary group, 
which included many of his close friends, Arthur *Schnitzler, 
Peter *Altenberg, Hermann Bahr, Theodor *Herzl, Hugo von 
*Hofmannsthal, and Felix *Salten. He influenced the style of 
Viennese Décadence in his Novellen (1893) and in his earli- 
est lyric poem, Schlaflied fuer Miriam (1898). His only novel, 
Der Tod Georgs (1900), depicts a main protagonist whose fas- 
cination with paganism and aestheticism is replaced in the 
end by a return to Jewish tradition. Self-sacrifice for the glory 
of God remains an enduring motif in Beer-Hofmann’s oeu- 
vre. His first drama, Der Graf von Charolais (1904), features a 
character — the “Rote Itzig” - who contrasts the Elizabethan 
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tragedy of the narration with the ongoing suffering of Jewry. 
Beer-Hoffmann’s work reveals the special message Judaism 
seems to offer the world when Nietzschean philosophy con- 
siders it lost to man. 

If Beer-Hofmann’s early works can be interpreted as see- 
ing the rebirth of modernity out of the spirit of Judaism, his 
subsequent work may be viewed as seeing the rebirth of Juda- 
ism out of the spirit of modernity. Impressed and inspired by 
the Neo-Wagnerian theater concept of Max *Reinhardt, who 
had already staged Der Graf von Charolais, Beer-Hofmann 
tried to open to Jewry a space from which religious impera- 
tives had banned it: the theater. In pursuit of a “Jewish national 
drama, he continued work on his biblical cycle, Die Historie 
von Koenig David, for decades. The prologue Jadkobs Traum, 
premiering in 1918, focuses on Israel’s election by blending Ja- 
cob’s dream of the ladder and his wrestling with the angel. In 
contrast to the pagan rituals of sacrifice in which contempo- 
rary dramatic theory identified the roots of tragedy, the play 
makes the sacrifice of Isaac the primal scene of Jewish the- 
ater. The transition play Ruth und Boas remained a fragment. 
The third part of a planned pentalogy, Der junge David, was 
completed in 1933 but never staged. The drama shows David 
in conflict between his destiny as king and his wish to leave 
royal dignity to God. Again, the action is linked to the sacri- 
fice of Isaac. Jewish theater, in Beer-Hoffmann’s conception, is 
legitimate only if it eschews idols and has no symbols or icons 
at its disposal, just as Abraham stood at Mount Moriah with 
nothing to sacrifice but his own offspring. Further theoretical 
reflection is provided by the prelude to a nonexistent fourth 
part, the Vorspiel auf dem Theater zu Koenig David (1936), 
where the stage is likened to an altar on which theater itself 
must be sacrificed to avoid idolatry. The only one of Beer-Hof- 
manns dramatical works to achieve sustained international at- 
tention was Jadkobs Traum, which was staged in Palestine as 
early as the early 1920s. 

Beer-Hofmann emigrated from Austria to New York in 
1939. Verse (1941) includes all the poems that he wished pre- 
served. A posthumous fragment in tribute to his wife, Paula 
(1949), captures the autumnal mood of Austria as it influenced 
his own life and shaped his personality. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Liptzin, Richard Beer-Hofmann (1936); E. 
Kahler, Verantwortung des Geistes (1952), 131-42. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
Puy: R. Hank, Mortifikation und Beschwoerung. Zur Veraenderung 
dsthetischer Wahrnehmung in der Moderne am Beispiel Richard Beer- 
Hofmanns (1984); S. Scherer, Richard Beer-Hofmann und die Wiener 
Moderne (1993); M. Bunzl, “The Poetics of Politics and Politics of 
Poetics: Richard Beer-Hofmann and Theodor Herzl Reconsidered,” 
in: The German Quarterly 69 (1996), 277-304, P. Theisohn, Die Ur- 
barkeit der Zeichen. Zionismus und Literatur — eine andere Poetik der 
Moderne (2005), 129-80. 


[Sol Liptzin / Philipp Theisohn (2"¢ ed.)] 


BE’ERI (Heb. "783), kibbutz in S. Israel, in the N.W. Negev, 
affiliated with Ha-Kibbutz ha-Me’uhad. It was one of 11 settle- 
ments in the Negev and the south founded during the night of 
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October 6, 1946. The founding settlers, members of Ha-Noar 
ha-Oved (Israel Working Youth Movement), were joined by 
other settlers, mainly from Iraq. In the mid-1990s the popu- 
lation was approximately 850, dropping to 753 in 2002. The 
economy was based mainly on its printing press. The kib- 
butz cultivated around 3,000 acres of farmland, which in- 
cluded field crops and orchards, and raised dairy cattle and 
ostriches. The name commemorates the labor leader Berl 
(Beeri) *Katznelson. 


[Efraim Orni] 


WEBSITE: wwwobeeri.org.il. 


BEERI, TUVIA (1929- ), Israeli painter and printmaker. 
Beeri was born in Czechoslovakia and immigrated to Israel 
in 1948. In 1957 he entered the “Oranim” art school, where he 
studied with Marcel *Janco and Jacob Wechsler, continuing 
his studies in Paris. From 1961 to 1963 he studied the tech- 
nique of etching under Johnny *Friedlaender and attended 
the studio of lithography at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris. 
Returning to Israel, he taught at the Bezalel School of Arts 
and Crafts. From 1957 he taught printmaking at the Avni In- 
stitute of Art, Tel Aviv. 

Beeri was one of Israel’s leading graphic artists. He used 
etching-needle and drypoint, but was particularly in favor of 
aquatint print technique, which, by the creation of color and 
the variation of planes, makes it possible to introduce paint- 
ing quality into graphic work. 

Beeri’s world is a dream world of color and form. His 
paintings remind one of mysterious landscapes of the Pyra- 
mids and of ancient times. Luminosity is achieved by printing 
bright colors one above the other, thus achieving transparency, 
depth, and plasticity of forms. 

Beeri held many one-man shows and participated in 
group exhibitions in the United States, Canada, South Amer- 
ica, Australia, Europe, and Israel. He also took part in some 
important Biennales of the graphic arts — in Paris, Florence, 
and Tokyo. His work is represented in the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, New York, the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, and in 
many museums both in Israel and abroad. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Talpir, in: Gazit, 23, nos. 3-4 (1965), 173 
M. Tal, in: Ariel, 15 (Summer, 1966), 72-79. 


[Judith Spitzer] 


BEERMAN, LEONARD (1921-_ ), U.S. Reform rabbi. Beer- 
man was born in Altoona, Pennsylvania, served in the U.S. 
Marine Corps during World War 11, and entered Hebrew 
Union College in 1943. He interrupted his seminary educa- 
tion to volunteer for the *Haganah in 1947-48, returning to 
receive his rabbinic ordination in 1949. Beerman became the 
founding rabbi of Leo Baeck Temple in Los Angeles that year 
and remained there until his retirement in 1986. His career was 
marked by social activism on behalf of civil and human rights, 
as well as world peace. He was on the faculty of Claremont 
Men's College and Immaculate Heart College and served as 
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president of the Pacific Association of Reform Rabbis and vice 
president of the Southern California Board of Rabbis. 


[Bezalel Gordon (2™4 ed.)] 


BE’ ER ORAH (Heb. 7718 783), training camp of *Gadna (the 
Israel pre-military youth corps) founded in 1950 in the south- 
ern Negev, 14 mi. (20 km.) north of Eilat. Youth were brought 
here in groups for periods of a fortnight or longer to combine 
the study of nature and farming with excursions, sports, and 
small-arms training. In May 2001 a ceremony was held es- 
tablishing a civilian settlement near the training camp, with 
the same name. However, in 2006 it was still not inhabited. 
Beer Orah, meaning “Well of Light,” is a reversal of the for- 
mer Arabic Bir (Ber) Hindis, “Pitchblack Well? so called by 
the Bedouin because the strong magnesia content of the local 
well’s water was likely to cause illness. 


[Efraim Orni] 


BEEROTH (Heb. nitxa; “wells”), one of the Gibeonite cit- 
ies mentioned as part of a confederacy together with Gibeon, 
Chephirah, and Kiriath-Jearim (Josh. 9:17). Beeroth is listed 
with the cities of Benjamin (Josh. 18:25); part of its population 
had previously fled to Gittaim (11 Sam. 4:3). One of David's 
heroes came from Beeroth (11 Sam. 23:37; 1 Chron. 11:39), as 
did the assassins of Ish-Bosheth (11 Sam. 4:2). The town was 
resettled after the return from Babylon (Ezra 2:25; Neh. 7:29). 
Birea, where Bacchides encamped in 161 B.c.E. before the 
battle with Judah Maccabee (1 Macc. 9:4), has been identified 
with the biblical locality. Beeroth is commonly identified with 
the Arab town al-Bira near Ramallah, 9 mi. (14 km.) north of 
Jerusalem; Bronze Age remains have been found nearby, at 
Ra’ al-Tahiin. Several attempts to identify Beeroth with Tell 
al-Nasb (Mizpeh?) or al-Jib (Gibeon) have been disproved 
by recent excavations. It has been proposed to locate Beer- 
oth at Nebi Samwil, 1 mi. (1% km.) south of el-Jib. Although 
this identification has not yet been confirmed by archaeologi- 
cal findings, it is strengthened by the statement of Eusebius 
(Onom. 48:9) that a village with this name was situated 7 mi. 
from Jerusalem on the road to Nikopolis (Emmaus; but ac- 
cording to Jerome, on the road to Neapoli, i.e., Shechem), and 
its possible appearance on the *Madaba Map. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.A. Alt, in: zDPV, 69 (1953), 1-29; K. Elliger, 
ibid., 73 (1957), 125-32; idem, in: Mélanges... A. Robert (1957), 82-94; 
EM, 2 (1965), 8-9; Albright, in: AASOR, 4 (1924), 102-11; Z. Kallai, in: 
Eretz Israel, 3 (1954), 111-5. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


BE’EROT YIZHAK (Heb. 7273” ni383), kibbutz in central 
Israel on the Coastal Plain, east of Lydda. Affiliated with Ha- 
Kibbutz ha-Dati, it was originally founded on Aug. 9, 1943, 
southeast of Gaza by a group of religious pioneers from Ger- 
many and was the first settlement in the Negev. During the 
War of Independence in May 1948, it was all but razed by 
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shelling from the Egyptian army. The settlers put up strong 
resistance and drove the attackers back from buildings they 
had already occupied. Although never abandoned during the 
fighting, it was so utterly destroyed that it was decided not to 
rebuild the place and in August 1948 the settlers reestablished 
their kibbutz on its present site, the former German Templar 
village of Wilhelma (whose inhabitants were interned there 
during World War 11 and later deported from the country). 
The economy of the kibbutz was based on highly intensive 
farming and a factory for coated steel pipes and fittings (Avrot 
Industries). In subsequent years it also operated a successful 
Subway-style sandwich service, supplying El Al, army bases, 
and schools. In the mid-1990s the population was approxi- 
mately 480, while at the end of 2002 it was 417. 

The name, meaning “Isaac’s Wells,’ both refers to the 
wells sunk by the Patriarch (Gen. 26:18ff.) in the part of the 
Negev where the group first settled, and also commemorates 
Yizhak *Nissenbaum. 


[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


BEERSHEBA (biblical: Beer-Sheba; Heb. v2 183), city in 
the *Negev on the southern border of Judah; its name has 
been preserved in the Arabic form Bir (Ber) al-Sa‘b. Beer- 
sheba was first settled in the Chalcolithic period. Excavations 
conducted in its surroundings by J. Perrot uncovered remains 
of cave dwellings dug in the earth from this age. The inhabit- 
ants of the caves engaged in raising cattle and the manufac- 
ture of metal tools. Their pottery and stone vessels and figu- 
rines carved out of ivory and bone display a highly developed 
craftsmanship. Evidence of the beginnings of a religious cult 
was also found. 

According to the Bible, Abraham and Isaac dug wells at 
Beer-Sheba and also formed alliances there with *Abimelech 
“king of the Philistines.” The allies bound themselves under 
oath to observe the treaties, and in one source Abraham set 
aside seven ewes as a sign of the oath, which the Pentateuch 
explains was the origin of the name of the city (Beer, “well”; 
Sheva, “oath” or “seven”; see Gen. 21:31; 26:33). The sanctuary 
of “the Lord, the Everlasting God,” which was apparently lo- 
cated there in very early times, was invested with great im- 
portance in the tales set in the patriarchal period (Gen. 21:33; 
26:23-24, 32-33; 46:1). After the rise of Israel, Beer-Sheba be- 
came a city of the tribe of Simeon and was later incorporated 
into the tribe of Judah (Josh. 15:28; 19:2). It appears to have 
been a center of the Israelite settlement in the Negev in the 
time of Samuel since his sons were sent there as judges (1 Sam. 
8:1-3). The sanctuary at Beer-Sheba was regarded as the ex- 
treme southern point of the country in contradistinction to 
the sanctuary at Dan which was held to be the northern point 
(Amos 5:5; 8:14). Thus the phrase “from Dan to Beer-Sheba” 
(Judg. 20:1, etc.) was the customary designation, at least un- 
til the days of David and Solomon, for the entire area of the 
country. After the division of the monarchy, Beer-Sheba con- 
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tinued to be the southern frontier of the kingdom of Judah; 
the expression “from Dan to Beer-Sheba’ was then replaced by 
“from Beer-Sheba to the hill-country of Ephraim” (11 Chron. 
19:4) or “from Geba to Beer-Sheba” (11 Kings 23:8). Zibiah, the 
mother of Jehoash, king of Judah, originated from Beer-Sheba 
(11 Kings 12:2). Elijah set out on his journey to Horeb from 
Beer-Sheba, the gateway to the desert (1 Kings 19:3, 8). The city 
was settled by Jews after the return from Babylon (Neh. 11:27, 
30). The biblical town of Beer-Sheba is to be sought at Tell al- 
Sa‘b (Tell Beer-Sheba, a UNESCO World Heritage site (2005)), 
2% mi. (4 km.) NE of the new town, where remains of a fortress 
and potsherds from the Iron Age to the Roman period were 
found in excavations begun in 1969 by Y. Aharoni. 

After 70 c.£. Beersheba was included in the Roman fron- 
tier-line defenses against the Nabateans and continued to be 
a Roman garrison town after the Roman annexation of the 
Nabatean kingdom. A large village existed then at its present 
site, where many remains have been found including mosaic 
pavements and Greek inscriptions (including a sixth-century 
c.E. ordinance regarding tax payments, which was issued to 
the south of the country, and a synagogue inscription). In the 
fourth and fifth centuries c.£., Beersheba first belonged to the 
district of Gerar and was later annexed to “Palaestina Tertia” 
The town was abandoned in the Arab period. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


Modern Beersheba 

The modern settlement dates from 1900, when the Turkish 
government set up an administrative district in southern Pal- 
estine separate from that of Gaza and built an urban center 
in this purely nomadic region. The Turks were motivated by 
the need to strengthen governmental authority over the Bed- 
ouin at a time when Turkey was struggling with Britain over 
the delineation of the Egyptian border in Sinai. German and 
Swiss engineers aided in laying out a city plan. Both a city and 
a district council were set up, and Bedouin sheikhs held seats 
on them. Until 1914, however, progress was slow, and Beer- 
sheba had about 800 Muslim inhabitants and some Jewish 
families, one of whom ran a flour mill. In World War 1, the 
town became the principal base for the Turko-German Army 
fighting on the Suez and Sinai front. Fortifications were laid 
out around the town and more settlers, including Jews, came 
and provided services to the army. A branch of the Jerusalem- 
Jaffa railway line was constructed and led beyond Beersheba 
to the southwest. On Oct. 31, 1917, the town was taken by Al- 
lied forces under General *Allenby’s command, with Austra- 
lian and New Zealand units prominent in the battle. Allied 
losses were considerable; the British War Cemetery at Beer- 
sheba has about 1,300 graves. When Beersheba’ strategic role 
ended, its economy dwindled and the railway was dismantled. 
In 1920, a few Jewish laborers planted a tree nursery and eu- 
calyptus grove there and experimented with cultivating veg- 
etables and other crops. In 1922, the population reached 2,356, 
among whom were 98 Jews. By 1931, the number of Jews had 
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decreased to 11. The last Jews left during the 1936-39 riots, but 
efforts were intensified to purchase land for Jewish settlement 
in the Negev. During the *War of Independence the invading 
Egyptian army made Beersheba its headquarters for the Negev. 
When the town was taken by Israel forces on Oct. 21, 1948, it 
was totally abandoned by its inhabitants. Early in 1949, Jewish 
settlers, mostly new immigrants, established themselves there. 
The population, which totaled 1,800 at the end of 1949, reached 
25,500 in 1956, 51,600 in 1962, and over 70,000 in 1968. 

The vast majority of its inhabitants were originally new 
immigrants, mainly from North Africa, Iraq, India, Romania, 
Poland, Hungary, and South America. The first arrivals took 
over the abandoned houses, but from 1951 large new suburbs 
were built extending mainly to the north and northwest, while 
to the east a large industrial area sprang up. Arab Beersheba of 
Turkish times now became a small “old city” in a large mod- 
ern town. The municipal area of about 10 sq. mi. (26 sq. km.) 
was doubled in 1967. Beersheba became the capital of Israel’s 
Southern District, and a hub of communications linking up 
with the main roads and the railway lines Lydda-Kiryat Gat 
and Dimonah-Oron. A pumping station of the Eilat-Haifa 
oil pipeline was located there. Its largest industries (ceram- 
ics, sanitary ware, fire-resistant bricks, pesticides and other 
chemicals, and bromide compounds) exploited Negev miner- 
als. There was also a large textile factory, flour mill, machine 
garage, and smaller plants for building materials, diamonds, 
metals, and other industries. The city had several academic, 
scientific, and cultural institutions, of which the Soroka Medi- 
cal Center and the Municipal Museum were the first. In 1957, 
the Negev Institute for Arid Zone Research was established, 
which experiments with water desalination by electrodialy- 
sis, exploitation of solar energy, cloud seeding, adaptation of 
plants to aridity, hydroponics, and human behavior under des- 
ert conditions. The Institute for Higher Education, opened in 
1965, was formally recognized as the University of the Negev 
in 1970 and had 1,600 students. Subsequently renamed Ben- 
Gurion University after Israel’s first prime minister. It had 
15,000 students in 2002. In 1973 the Beersheba Theater and 
the Symphony Orchestra were established. Beersheba also 
had a Biological Institute, mainly for the study of plant life 
in the desert. The city also served as a market center for the 
Negev’s tens of thousands of Bedouin and had several large 
hotels. The traditional Thursday Bedouin market day was a 
noted tourist attraction. 

In the 1970s the population of Beersheba passed the 
110,000 mark, making it the fourth largest urban concentra- 
tion in Israel after Jerusalem, Tel Aviv and Haifa. The original 
plan to make Beersheba an industrial center was not too suc- 
cessful, though there were several large industrial plants, such 
as Machteshim, which produced agricultural fertilizers and 
employed over 1,000 workers, and an Israel Aircraft Indus- 
tries metal plant. The main sources of employment, however, 
were the Soroka Medical Center, employing over 2,000, and 
the university. The city thus continued to serve as a regional 
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center and many workers in the Dead Sea chemical works and 
in the Nuclear Research Center near Dimona resided there. 
By the mid-1990s the population had risen to approximately 
141,400, and in 2002 it was 181,500, making Beersheba the 
sixth largest city in Israel. 


[George Schwab and Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 


Another Beersheba was situated on the border of Upper and 
Lower Galilee (Jos., Wars, 3:39). It was fortified by Josephus, 
together with other places in Galilee in 66-67 c.z., for defense 
against the Romans during the Jewish War (ibid., 2:573). It 
is located at Horvat Beer-Sheba (Khirbat Abu al-Shab‘a) be- 
tween Parod and Kafr ‘Inan near the Acre-Safed highway, 
where remains from the Second Temple period have been 
found. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Dalman, Sacred Sites and Ways (1935), in- 
dex; S. Klein (ed.,) Sefer ha-Yishuv, 1 (1939) s.v.; Albright, in: JPpos, 
4 (1924), 152; Alt, ibid., 15 (1935), 320; L. Woolley and T.E. Lawrence, 
Wilderness of Zin (1915), 45ff., 107 ff; Perrot, in: 18), 5 (1955), 17%, 73, 
167; Contenson, ibid., 6 (1956), 163, 226; Dothan, in: Atiqot, 2 (Eng., 
1959), 1ff.; EM, 2 (1965), 6-8 (incl. bibl.); Press, Erez, 1 (1951), 62-63. 
WEBSITE: www.negevba.co.il. 


BE’ER TOVIYYAH (Heb. 77°210 183), moshav in the southern 
Coastal Plain of Israel, affiliated with Tenu’at ha-Moshavim. 
It was founded in 1887 by Jews from Bessarabia with the aid 
of Baron Edmond de *Rothschild and for years it was the 
southernmost Jewish settlement in the country. The village 
did not prosper, due to the scarcity of water, lack of capital 
and experience, distance from other Jewish centers, enmity 
of neighboring Arab villagers, and, particularly, the strained 
relations between the settlers and the Baron's administrators. 
It was nearly abandoned, but in 1896 the Hovevei Zion Asso- 
ciation of Odessa (see *Hibbat Zion) purchased the land and 
new settlers came. They too endured hardships and in World 
War I were forced to leave temporarily by the Turkish authori- 
ties. The village was abandoned after it suffered losses in an 
Arab attack in the 1929 riots. The land was then taken over by 
the Jewish National Fund and the village was founded anew in 
1930 by veteran agricultural laborers. Ground water was dis- 
covered and mixed farming introduced. Beer Toviyyah soon 
became one of the most populous and prosperous moshavim 
in the country. In 1939 a second moshav, Kefar Warburg, was 
established on part of its land. After the Arabs abandoned 
the entire region during the Israeli *War of Independence 
(1948), Beer Toviyyah became the center of a densely settled 
farming area, to which such urban agglomerations as Kiryat 
Malakhi and Ashdod were later added. Many of the settlers 
of Beer Toviyyah came from Eastern Europe and Germany, 
others were Israeli-born. In 1968 the population was 645. The 
economy was mainly based on citrus and intensive farming. 
In 2002 the population was 763. The village was initially called 
Qastina, after a neighboring Arab village. It became Beer Tovi- 
yyah in 1896, the name being adapted from the Arabic name 
for the site, “Bir (Bir) Ta‘abya.” 

[Efraim Orni] 
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BE’ER YAAKOV (Heb. 3/7” 183), town in the Coastal Plain 
of Israel, W. of Ramleh, founded in 1907 by a group of 56 Jews 
from Russia (most of them “Mountain Jews” from Dagestan). 
Some of the settlers were peasants in their country of origin 
and preserved their picturesque dress and customs through- 
out the decades. Initially, almond orchards constituted Beer 
Yaakov’s principal farming branch. In 1925, 20 families from 
Turkey settled in the village, but until 1948, its population did 
not exceed 400 inhabitants due to a scarcity of land. After 
the Israeli *War of Independence (1948), however, new im- 
migrants were absorbed in local housing projects and in two 
moshavim, Beer Yaakov Pittu’ah and Talmei Menasheh, which 
were subsequently integrated into the municipal area. In 1949, 
it received municipal council status. Citrus orchards, poultry, 
and dairy cattle were originally prominent branches and con- 
stituted an important part of Beer Yaakov’s economy. It was 
the site of three large hospitals (Asaf ha-Rofe, Shemuel ha- 
Rofe, and a mental hospital) and industrial enterprises, among 
them a crate factory employing hundreds of laborers and a di- 
vision of Israel Aircraft Industries. Beer Yaakov’s educational 
institutions also attracted pupils from other localities, e.g., 
the Johanna Jabotinsky agricultural high school, a religious 
girls’ teachers seminary, and yeshivot. The population rose to 
3,950 in 1968, 6,960 in the mid-1990s, and 8,320 in 2002. The 
name, “Well of Yaakov,’ commemorates the spiritual leader of 
the founders, Rabbi Yaakov Yizhaki of Dagestan. 


{Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


BEET. The plant referred to in rabbinic literature as tered, or 
selek (Er. 29a) is the spinach beet (Beta vulgaris, var. Cicla). 
The present varieties, red beet, sugar beet, and fodder beet, 
were unknown to the ancients. Although the long white root 
of the beet was sometimes eaten, it was the leaves which were 
mainly used as food. The rabbis, in common with the Greek 
and Roman naturalists, praised it highly for its nutritive and 
medicinal value. Thus the Talmud states: “A dish of beets is 
good for the heart and good for the bowels and especially for 
the small bowels” (Bet. 44b). It was also held to account for 
the absence of skin diseases and of leprosy in Babylonia (Ket. 
77b). It is a winter plant, but due to its nutritive value, attempts 
were made to grow it also in summer, and Solomon's servants 
were said to have been able to supply summer beets for his 
table (Deut. R. 1:5). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 1 (1926), 346-52; J. Feliks, 
Kilei Zera@im... (1967), 82-83. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Feliks, Ha- 


Tzome’ah, 173. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


BEGGING AND BEGGARS. Although the Bible is con- 
cerned with the poor and the needy, there is hardly a refer- 
ence to begging or to beggars, and there is, in fact, no biblical 
Hebrew word for it. The needs of the poor were provided by 
the laws of *leket, shikhhah, and peah which were the perqui- 
sites of the ani, the “poor man,’ or the evyon, the “needy.” The 
only possible references are not to actual begging and beg- 
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gars but are contained in the complementary assurances that 
whereas the children of the righteous will not have to “seek 
bread” (Ps. 37:25), the children of the wicked will, after his un- 
timely death, be vagabonds “and seek their bread out of deso- 
late places” (Ps. 109:10). 

During the talmudic period, however, the itinerant beg- 
gar who goes from house to house figures with some promi- 
nence. So characteristic does it seem to have been of social 
life in those times that the first Mishnah of tractate Shabbat 
employs the example of the beggar receiving his pittance from 
the householder, and the various ways in which it might be 
handed to him, to illustrate the important laws concerning the 
carrying of articles from a private to a public domain on the 
Sabbath. The Mishnah also deals with the rights of the beg- 
gar who “goes from place to place” and who had sometimes 
to be provided with lodging for the night (Pe’ah 8:7). It was 
regarded as immodest for women to beg, with the result that 
the Mishnah stipulates that if a man left insufficient means 
for his children, the daughters should remain at home and 
the sons go from door to door (Ket. 13:3). The New Testament 
describes the blind beggar Bartimeus sitting by the roadside 
and begging (Mark 10:46) and a lame beggar soliciting alms 
at the entrance to the Temple (Acts 3:2). The rabbis are cen- 
sorious of those beggars who used to feign such afflictions as 
“blindness, swollen belly, and shrunken leg” in order to arouse 
the compassion of the charitable (Pe’ah 8:9; Tosef., Peah 4:14). 
Nevertheless one rabbi takes a charitable view of those impos- 
tors, saying that they perform the useful function of exercising 
the charitable instincts of the people (Ket. 68a). Nor was the 
cheerful impudent beggar unknown, as the following story 
in the Talmud indicates: “A beggar once came to Rava who 
asked him “What do your meals usually consist of?’ ‘Plump 
chicken and matured wine’ answered the beggar. ‘Do you not 
consider this a burden on the community?’ asked Rava. The 
beggar retorted: ‘I do not take from them - I take what God 
provides’ At that moment Rava’s sister, who had not seen him 
for 13 years, appeared bringing him a fat chicken and matured 
wine. Just what I told you!’ said the beggar” (Ket. 67b). 

Nevertheless two factors tended to keep begging within 
bounds. One was the delicate custom of sending food to the 
poor in order to spare their feelings (see the examples, Ket. 
67b), and the other was the highly organized system of col- 
lection for and distribution to the poor through the official 
kuppah (“charity fund”) and tamhui (“soup kitchen”). As a 
result, it was proclaimed that relief was actually to be with- 
held from those who went begging as they had forfeited their 
rights to organized charity, although a compromise was ar- 
rived at not to send such a mendicant away completely empty- 
handed (BB ga). 

In the early Middle Ages this was established as the ac- 
tual halakhah (Yad, Mattenat Aniyyim 7:7; Sh. Ar., YD 250:3). 
*Rashi (to BB 9a) explains that it is “because he has accus- 
tomed himself to make the rounds, he must suffice with that.” 
On the other hand, Solomon b. Adret, in answer to an enquiry 
from a community overburdened with beggars, ruled that al- 
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though “the poor are everywhere supported from the com- 
munal chest, if they wish in addition to beg from door to door 
they may do so, and each should give according to his un- 
derstanding and desire” (Responsa, pt. 3 no. 380). In Cracow, 
however, in 1595 and in the Spanish and Portuguese congrega- 
tion in London in the second half of the 17" century, begging 
by mendicants was completely outlawed (Balaban, in JyLG, 10 
(1913), 342; Barnett, El Libro de los Acuerdos (1931), 9). 

This admirable system of organized relief for the poor 
(cf. Yad, loc. cit., 9:3: “We have never heard of a community 
which has no charity fund for the relief of the poor, though 
some have no tamhui”) seems almost to have eliminated beg- 
gars until the 17" century. Launcelot Addison (The Present 
State of the Jews, p. 212) goes out of his way to dispel the belief 
prevalent in his time that “the Jews have no beggars,’ which 
he attributed to the “regular and commendable efforts” by 
which the Jewish community supplied the needs of the poor. 
A notable literary description of the English Jewish beggar is 
Zangwill’s King of the Schnorrers. 

It would seem that an increase in Jewish mendicancy 
took place as an aftermath of the *Chmielnicki pogroms when 
hundreds of Polish communities were destroyed and thou- 
sands of penniless and destitute Jews roamed throughout Eu- 
rope. From this time dates the word “shnorrer,” the accepted 
Yiddish term for a beggar which became a characteristic fea- 
ture of Jewish life. Sometimes the shnorrers openly collected 
for themselves, at other times for the dowry of a poor bride 
(see *Hakhnasat Kallah) or to restore a house which had been 
burnt down in one of the many conflagrations of wooden 
houses. If the 18» century has been styled “a century of beg- 
gary” as a whole, it certainly applies to the impoverished Jew- 
ish communities of Central and Eastern Europe up to the 
dawn of the modern period. 

Beggary, which was rife in Erez Israel before the estab- 
lishment of the State of Israel, has been largely eliminated in 
the streets, as a result of the increased activities of the Minis- 
try of Social Welfare. It is still, however, a feature of the syna- 
gogues during the morning services. Beggars consist of two 
groups, genuine beggars and students of the old-fashioned ye- 
shivot who are to some extent encouraged by the authorities 
of the yeshivah, not only as a source of subsistence but to af- 
ford the worshipers an opportunity of combining prayer with 
charity. A similar sentiment is held toward beggars in cemeter- 
ies. Despite objections that they disturb worshippers, opinion 
among the Orthodox is opposed to their removal. 

See *Charity. ; Si 
[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 
Social Aspects 
Begging as a social phenomenon is associated with migra- 
tions. It became prevalent in Jewish history during the pe- 
riod of the Mishnah and the Talmud and especially after the 
destruction of the Second Temple. This came about as a re- 
sult of persecutions under Roman rule, as well as the physical 
and economic insecurity which impoverished the rural class 
and reduced the urban population to ruin. Yet, despite the in- 
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crease in the numbers of poor and those reduced to begging, 
nothing is heard about Jewish mendicants forming a society 
and developing their own subculture, as did occur within the 
non-Jewish world at that time. 

Jewish beggars wandering from place to place are more 
frequently found throughout the Middle Ages. In the Cairo 
Genizah a large number of letters from beggars complaining 
of their misfortunes and seeking support have been found. 
The documents indicate that these itinerant poor wandered 
from community to community, and from land to land. The 
Or Zarua (hilkhot Zedakah 11) of R. *Isaac of Vienna men- 
tions that these destitute people customarily equipped them- 
selves with “documents,” i.e., letters of recommendation which 
they would present in their travels as proof of their trustwor- 
thiness. 

In medieval times there was another class of wanderers 
who went from place to place, relying upon the hospitality of 
others, namely, the yeshivah students who moved from one 
center of Torah study to another. A parallel phenomenon (go- 
liards, vagrant scholars) is found within the student commu- 
nity of Christian society of that time. 

At the end of the 17‘ century, a relatively large class of 
Jewish beggars, called in non-Jewish sources “Betteljuden,” 
and orhei porhei (“flotsam and jetsam”) in Jewish literature, 
developed throughout Europe, especially in Germany. The size 
of this class is not known exactly, but it has been estimated 
at as much as 20% of the total Jewish population. Although 
the reasons for the formation of this class are still not com- 
pletely clear, it is assumed to have resulted from (i) the natural 
growth of the Jewish population; (ii) the limited number of 
Jews permitted to reside in any individual place by the local 
authorities; and (iii) the unstable economic conditions which 
brought about drastic changes from extreme wealth to great 
poverty. The Betteljuden constituted a section within the large 
class of non-Jewish itinerant poor. These Jewish vagabonds, 
like their Christian counterparts, eventually united into so- 
cieties, religiously intermixed at times, developing their own 
subculture. This class became a source of manpower and in- 
formation to the bands of thieves which were rampant at that 
time. The authorities treated these groups of Jewish mendi- 
cants very harshly. They condemned them for thievery and 
for causing diseases and plagues in various places. As a re- 
sult of these accusations, local authorities sought to banish 
the beggars. The Jewish communities were very ambivalent 
vis-a-vis these mendicants. On the one hand, they strove to 
obey the local powers-that-be, for they also saw in the beg- 
gars a social danger, not only because of their associations with 
thieves, but also because of their licentiousness. Yet, on the 
other hand, they not infrequently had feelings of compassion 
and brotherliness toward these unfortunates. The manner in 
which the communities handled these orhei porhei, therefore, 
corresponded to their ambivalence toward them. In general, 
the community accommodated them in the homes of its res- 
idents for one night (for two nights over the Sabbath), and 
afterward sent them along with a sum of money for travel 
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expenditures. Special lodgings for mendicants, particularly 
for the sick among them, were also set up in the hekdesh (“poor 
house”). After the Emancipation, with residence restrictions 
for Jews lifted, and areas in which Jews were permitted to 
work widened, this impoverished class was largely integrated 
with other social classes. However, the phenomenon itself did 
not disappear from Jewish communal life, and it continued 
to exist especially in Eastern Europe, if not to the same ex- 
tent. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages 
(19322), 331ff., 346f.; Baron, Community, 1 (1942), 131f., 363; 2 (1942), 
321-5; Urbach, in: Zion, 16, nos. 3-4 (1951), 1-27; R. Glanz, Geschichte 
des niederen juedischen Volks in Deutschland (1968); Scheiber, in: 
M. Zohary and A. Tartakower (eds.), Hagut Ivrit be-Eiropah (1969), 
268-75. 


BEGHI, family of Karaite scholars in Constantinople (15-17 
centuries). Its members include: ELIJAH AFIDAH (AFDAH) 
BEGHI (d. before 1641). Elijah wrote Hilkhot Shehitah, on the 
rules of slaughtering; Be’ur Asarah Ikkarim, on the ten prin- 
ciples of Karaite faith; Mikhtav Eliyahu, poems, verse com- 
positions and tales; several responsa (all these works sur- 
vived in manuscripts kept in various libraries). JosEPH BEN 
MOSES (15*h-16" centuries). Joseph was the pupil of the Kara- 
ite scholar Abraham *Bali, who in 1505 wrote for Beghi and 
his fellow student, Joseph b. Caleb, his Issur Hadlakat Ner be- 
Shabbat, on the Karaite prohibition of kindling lights on the 
Sabbath. The cordial relationship between the Karaites and 
*Rabbanites at that period is attested by Joseph’s correspon- 
dence with Rabbanite scholars. Two letters by Moses b. Jacob 
(evidently *Moses of Kiev “ha-Goleh”) to Beghi are preserved. 
Joseph wrote Iggeret Sukkah, on Sukkot; Keter Kehunnah, six 
homilies; Iggeret Kiryah Neemanah especially directed against 
the identification of the Karaites with the Sadducees, a work 
of literary and historical value since it mentions a number of 
earlier Karaite scholars; Iggeret Kelulah, an explanation of a 
problem in marriage law. Simhah Isaac b. Moses Lutzki men- 
tions two important works of Joseph which are no longer 
traceable: Shulhan Haverim, a book of precepts, and Safah 
Berurah, a philosophical work. MOSES BEN BENJAMIN (sec- 
ond half of the 16" century), wrote Mitzvot Moshe, a book of 
precepts including two essays “Ohel Moshe” on the calendar, 
and “Masat Moshe” on the Sabbath laws, published in Pin- 
nat Yikrat by the Karaite *Isaac b. Solomon (1834; non-criti- 
cal print, 2 vols., Ashdod 2005). Benjamin also composed li- 
turgical poems, several of which have been included in the 
Karaite prayer book. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Neubauer, Aus der Petersburger Bibliothek 
(1866), 46n, 122; Danon, in: JQR 15 (1924/25), 337-39; HB, 17 (1877), 12; 
Mann, Texts, 2 (1935), 294n, 300, 302; Simhah Isaac b. Moses (Lutzki), 
Orah Zaddikim (1966), 98, 99, 107, 109; Z. Ankori, Karaites in Byzan- 
tium (1959), 36n, 58, 279. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: MLL. Wilensky, in: 
PAAJR 40 (1972) 109-146; M. Polliack (ed.), Karaite Judaism: A Guide 
to Its History and Literary Sources, (2003), index. 


[Isaak Dov Ber Markon] 
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BEGIN, EMILE-AUGUSTE (1802-1888), French physician, 
historian, and librarian. Bégin, who was born in Metz, studied 
medicine at the Military College in Strasbourg. He soon gave 
up his position as a regimental physician in favor of a liter- 
ary career. His early writing dealt mainly with the history of 
northeastern France. He became well known for his four-vol- 
ume Biographie de la Moselle (1829-32) and his literary and 
political periodical LIndicateur de lEst (1830). His historical 
research embraced Jewish communities, and some of his find- 
ings appeared under the title “Recherches pour servir Uhistoire 
des Juifs dans le Nord-Est de la France” in Revue Orientale, 1-2 
(1841-42). Bégin settled in Paris in 1846 and became a con- 
tributor to publications of the Academy of Medicine. In 1850 
he cooperated in the official edition of the papers of Napo- 
leon 1 and in 1853-54 produced a laudatory five-volume bi- 
ography, L'Histoire de Napoléon Ier, based on hitherto unpub- 
lished personal papers. Napoleon 111 rewarded him with an 
appointment as librarian at the Louvre, where he remained 
until 1871. In 1874 Bégin became librarian at the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Paris. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dictionnaire de biographie francaise, 8.v.; 
LAustraisie, 7 (July, 1907), 3-26 (suppl.); Wininger, Biog, 1 (1925), 
284. 

[Herbert A. Strauss] 


BEGIN, MENAHEM (1913-1992), Israeli statesman and for- 
mer commander of the Irgun Zevai Leummi (1ZL); prime 
minister of Israel. He served in the First to Tenth Knessets. 
Begin was born and educated in Brest-Litovsk. He graduated 
with a law degree from Warsaw University. After a short as- 
sociation with Ha-Shomer ha-Zair he joined Betar, becom- 
ing a member of its leadership in Poland in 1931 and head 
of the movement there in 1938. During the disturbances in 
Palestine in the years 1936-38, Begin organized a mass dem- 
onstration near the British Embassy in Warsaw, and was im- 
prisoned by the Polish police. When the Germans occupied 
Warsaw, Begin escaped to Vilna, where he was arrested by 
the Soviet authorities and sentenced to eight years of hard 
labor in the Arctic region. Because he was a Polish citizen, 
he was released at the end of 1941 and arrived in Palestine in 
1942 with the Polish army formed in the Soviet Union. To- 
ward the end of 1943, after having been discharged from the 
Polish ranks, Begin became commander of 1zL. He declared 
“armed warfare” against the British Mandatory Government 
at the beginning of 1944, and led a determined underground 
struggle against the British, who offered a reward for the dis- 
closure of his whereabouts. On July 22, 1946, the 1zL under 
Begin’s command, carried out an attack on British Headquar- 
ters in Jerusalem, in the King David Hotel, which resulted in 
numerous deaths. The original plan had been to cooperate in 
this operation with the *Haganah, but this attempt failed, and 
despite Begin’s attempts to avoid violent clashes within the Yi- 
shuv, there was great animosity between the two camps. After 
the Proclamation of Independence, in the course of the first 
ceasefire in the War of Independence in June 1948, Begin was 
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on board the 1z1 ship Altalena when it approached Tel Aviv 
with a consignment of arms. The ship was shelled by order of 
the Israeli government (see *Irgun Zevai Leummi). In 1948 
Begin founded the *Herut movement and became its leader. 
He was to serve in the Knesset as leader of Herut, and later 
*Gahal and the *Likud until 1983. David *Ben-Gurion refused 
to consider Begin as a partner in any of his coalitions, and it 
was only after Levi *Eshkol became prime minister in 1963 that 
the attitude of the ruling *Mapai towards him changed. 

In 1952 he led the protest campaign against the Restitu- 
tion Agreement with the Federal Republic of Germany, and 
after clashing with the police outside the Knesset building, 
was banned from participation in Knesset meetings for sev- 
eral weeks. In the course of his many years as leader of the 
main opposition party, Begin gained a reputation for his fiery 
speeches and acting as a watchdog for democracy. He unsuc- 
cessfully fought to have the Emergency Regulations, which 
Israel had inherited from the British, abolished, and objected 
to the special Military Administration to which the minority 
citizens of Israel were subjected until 1966, which was based 
on these regulations. Towards the elections to the Sixth Knes- 
set in 1965 he was instrumental in establishing the Gahal par- 
liamentary group with the Liberal Party. In May 1967, on the 
eve of the Six-Day War, Gahal was invited to join the govern- 
ment by Levi Eshkol, and Begin was named minister without 
portfolio in the Government of National Unity. As the head of 
Gahal, he joined the government formed by Golda *Meir after 
the 1969 elections, but left the government the following year 
in protest against its acceptance of the American Rogers Plan 
for a settlement with Egypt, involving a withdrawal by Israel 
of territories occupied in the course of the Six-Day War (see 
*Israel, Historical Survey). 

In 1977, after 29 years in the opposition, Begin, at the 
head of the Likud, won his first general election and was called 
upon to form a government. He established a coalition made 
up of the Likud (including Ariel *Sharon’s Shlomzion), the 
National Religious Party, Agudat Israel, and the Democratic 
Movement for Change. Five months after he became prime 
minister, President Anwar Sadat of Egypt came to Jerusalem 
for a historic visit, addressing the Knesset on November 20, 
1977. In his response to the Egyptian President's speech Begin 
made his famous declaration: “No more war, no more blood- 
shed.” After signing the Camp David Accords with Sadat on 
September 17, 1978, and with the help of Foreign Minister 
Moshe *Dayan and Minister of Defense Ezer *Weizman, Begin 
signed Israel's first peace treaty with an Arab state with Egypt 
on March 26, 1979, on the White House lawn in Washington. 
On December 10, 1978, Begin and Sadat jointly received the 
Nobel Prize for Peace in Oslo. 

Despite many crises in his first government, and the res- 
ignation of numerous ministers, the Likud emerged victori- 
ous in the elections to the Tenth Knesset, and Begin formed 
his second government, made up of the Likud, the National 
Religious Party, Agudat Israel, and Tami, and despite misgiv- 
ings he appointed Sharon as his defense minister. In June 1981 
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Sharon, with Begin’s approval, embarked on Operation Peace 
for Galilee, which was meant at first to involve the occupation 
by the 1pF of a 15-mi. (40-km.) strip in Southern Lebanon, 
and the ousting of the pLo from that land. Begin’s slogan for 
the operation was: “No more Katyushas on Kiryat Shmonah.” 
However, as the situation in Lebanon became more complex, 
and following the death of his beloved wife and his own fail- 
ing health, Begin decided to resign from the premiership in 
October 1983. After his resignation Begin seldom left his home 
until his death in 1992. 

His writings include Ha-Mered (1950; The Revolt, 
1964), which describes the struggle of 1zL; Be-Leilot Levanim 
(1953; White Nights, 1957), reminiscences of his imprison- 
ment in Russia; and Ba-Mahteret: Ketavim u-Teudot (4 vol., 
1959-61), a collection of writings from his days in the under- 
ground. 

Begin’s son, Zeev Binyamin *Begin (1943- ), was also 
active in politics. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Golan and S. Nakdimon, Begin 
(Hebrew, 1978); U. Benziman, Rosh Memshalah be-Mazor (1981); T. 
Preuss, Begin la-Shilton (1984); E. Silver, Begin: the Haunted Prophet 
(1984); S. Haydemann, The Begin Era: Issues in Contemporary Israel 
(1984); I. Peled, Begin’s Foreign Policy (1987); A. Perlmutter The Life 
and Times of Menachem Begin (1987); S. Sofer, Begin: An Anatomy 
of Leadership (1988); Y. Ahimeir, Hamanhig she-Hevi et ha-Shalom 
(1992); Arie Naor, Begin ba-Shilton: Edut Ishit (1993); H.Z. Hurwitz, 
Begin: His Life, Words and Deeds (1994); M. Karniel, Morashto shel 
Menahem Begin (1995); S. Sandler (ed.), Yisrael ba-Mizrah ha-Ti- 
khon: Moreshet Menahem Begin (2000); M.H. Isaacson, Begin (He- 
brew, 2003). 


[Yohanan Bader / Susan Hattis Rolef (274 ed.)] 


BEGIN, ZE'EV BINYAMIN (1943- ), Israeli geolo- 
gist and politician. Member of the Twelfth to Fourteenth 
Knessets. Zeev Binyamin Begin was born in Jerusalem, the 
son of Menahem *Begin. He studied geology at the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem and received his doctorate from the 
University of Colorado in the United States in 1978, later 
working in the Geological Survey of Israel as head of the 
environmental unit and the unit for the mapping of mari- 
time geology. He entered politics in 1988 at the behest of his 
father. As a Knesset member. he was always noted for his 
modesty, and the fact that he usually arrived at the Knes- 
set by public transportation. When Yitzhak *Shamir invited 
Rehav’am *Zeevi to join his government in February 1991, 
he was one of several members of the Likud who objected, 
because of Zeevi’s advocacy of the transfer of land to the 
Palestinians. 

Begin contested the leadership of the Likud in March 
1993, following the party’s defeat in the elections to the Thir- 
teenth Knesset, but was defeated by Binyamin *Netanyahu. In 
the government formed by Netanyahu after the elections, he 
was appointed minister of science. Despite being part of the 
government, Begin strongly criticized Netanyahu’s contacts 
with the chairman of the Palestinian Authority, Yasser *Arafat, 
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and Netanyahu’s willingness to fulfill Israel’s undertakings un- 
der the Tab’a Agreement for a partial withdrawal from Hebron. 
He made constant efforts to prove that the Palestinians were 
systematically violating their commitments under the Decla- 
ration of Principles of September 1993, especially abrogation 
of the articles in the Palestine National Covenant that spoke of 
the destruction of Israel. After voting in the government twice 
within one week against resolutions proposed by the prime 
minister, Begin resigned from the government. Together with 
two additional members he left the Likud-Gesher-Tsomet par- 
liamentary group and set up a new parliamentary group by 
the name of Herut. Begin did not run for election in the Fif- 
teenth Knesset and returned to his previous work as a geolo- 
gist, on rare occasions coming out publicly on an issue, such 
as opposition to Prime Minister Ariel *Sharon’s plan in 2004 
to dismantle all the Jewish settlements in the Gaza Strip and 
several in Northern Samaria. 


[Susan Hattis Rolef (24 ed.)] 


BEHAK, JUDAH (1820-1900), Hebrew writer. Behak, who 
was born in Vilna, was a member of the Vilna group (M.A. 
*Guenzburg, A.D. *Lebensohn, S.J. *Fuenn, and I.E. *Benja- 
cob) which had a decisive influence on the Haskalah move- 
ment in Lithuania. He wrote for Pirhei Zafon, the first Lithu- 
anian Haskalah journal, and for Ha-Karmel. In 1848 he joined 
the staff of the newly established Vilna Rabbinical Seminary, 
and in 1856 moved to Kherson (most of his writings were 
signed Ish Vilna be-Kherson, “A Vilnaite in Kherson”). Behak 
devoted himself to the study of the Hebrew language. His 
main work was Ez Yehudah, linguistic studies of the Bible and 
the Talmud (5 vols., 1884-1901, Vilna, Odessa, Berdichev). 
His book Yod ha-Rabbim, a study of Aramaic, was published 
posthumously (1901). Behak also edited J.L. Ben-Zeev’s Tal- 
mud Lashon Ivri (with Z.H. Katznellenbogen, 1848) and S. 
Levisohn’s Mehkerei Lashon (with A.D. Lebensohn, 1849), and 
wrote commentaries for I.E. Benjacob’s and A.D. Lebensohn’s 
Bible, Mikraei Kodesh (1848-53). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.R. Malachi (ed.), Kitvei P. Turberg (1953), 
52-62; P. Sandler, Ha-Be’ur la-Torah shel M. Mendelssohn ve-Siato... 


(1941), 178-9. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


BEHAR, LEON (1898-1957), Mexican Jewish community 
leader. Behar was born in Salonika, Greece, immigrated to 
Mexico in 1920, and a few years later started his communal 
activity, first among the Sephardim and later in the community 
at large. He took part in the establishment of the Asociacién 
Israelita Sefaradi La Fraternidad (Sephardic Community) in 
1924 and was its president for two years. In the 1930s he par- 
ticipated in the foundation of many important institutions, 
including the Sephardic Zionist Organization (serving as its 
president for several terms) and the Comité Central Sionista 
(as its vice president). Behar also presided over the joint aid 
committee for Jewish refugees in Europe and was active in 
other Jewish institutions. One of his most important activities 
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was promoting the foundation of the Comité Central Israelita 
(the representative body of Mexican Jewry) in 1938, which he 
presided over for two years. 


[Efraim Zadoff (2™ ed.)] 


BEHAR, NISSIM (1848-1931), founder of modern Hebrew 
education in Erez Israel and public figure in Jewish life in the 
USS. Behar was born in Jerusalem. He graduated from the *Al- 
liance Israélite Universelle teachers institute in Paris in 1869 
and taught in Syria, Bulgaria, and Turkey. He headed the Al- 
liance school in Constantinople from 1873 to 1882. There he 
introduced the direct method of teaching Hebrew, “Ivrit be- 
Ivrit? In 1882 Behar initiated the founding of the new Alliance 
school in Jerusalem, Torah u-Melakhah (“Torah and Work”), 
and became its headmaster. One of the teachers there was 
Eliezer *Ben- Yehuda, and its first students included David 
*Yellin and Yosef *Meyuhas. Its modern methods were even- 
tually applied in Hebrew schools throughout the country. 
Behar was an outstanding leader of the yishuv, especially as a 
liaison with the Turkish authorities. He attempted, with the 
help of Baron Edmond de *Rothschild, to regain the Western 
Wall for the Jewish community, but failed because of rabbin- 
ical opposition. The rabbis’ hostility to Behar resulted from 
his educational innovations, and he was eventually relieved of 
his duties as headmaster (1897) and sent to represent the Alli- 
ance in the U.S. (1901). In his attempts to organize the work of 
the Alliance in the U.S., Behar encountered difficulties from 
Jewish institutions which looked askance at the activities of a 
large, foreign Jewish organization. American Jewish leaders 
did not approve of his intense propaganda, public meetings, 
and protests. Nevertheless, Behar soon became a public fig- 
ure in American Jewry. He expounded the idea that political 
organizations should speak for American Jewry, and in 1906 
founded the National Liberal Immigration League, directing 
it until 1924. In 1908 Behar traveled to Europe and back in or- 
der to learn how immigrants to the U.S. were treated on the 
boats. He was one of the founders of the Federation of Jewish 
Organizations. Behar was active in the *Histadrut Ivrit in the 
U.S. from its beginning. He died in New York and his remains 
were reburied in Jerusalem a year later. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Szajkowski, in AJHSP, 39 (1950), 406-43; 
A. Goldberg, Pioneers and Builders (1943), 188-93; H. Debrest, in: Jew- 
ish Forum (1928), 522-6; M. Ribalow, in: Hadoar, 6 (1925), 118; M.D. 
Gaon, Yehudei ha-Mizrah be-Erez Yisrael, 2 (1938), 151-9; E. Cohen- 
Reiss, Mi-Zikhronot Ish Yerushalayim (19677), index. 


BEHEMOTH (intensive plural of Heb. behemah, “beast”), 
creature described in the Book of Job (40:15-24). It is de- 
picted as an animal that eats grass like an ox, is all muscles 
and strength, lives in the marsh in the shade of the zeelim 
(“*jujube”), eats huge quantities of food, and can swallow 
the waters of the Jordan. In the light of the description of 
other animals in these chapters, it would seem that the refer- 
ence is to an existing animal, to which legendary details have 
been added. In later Jewish literature, however, it appears as 
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a purely mythical creature. One of the mammoths fashioned 
on the fifth day of creation (Targ. Yer., Gen. 1:21; 11 Bar. 29:4), 
he is the male counterpart on land of the female *Leviathan 
in the sea (Iv Ezra 6:49-52). He is said to dwell in the wilder- 
ness of Dendain (or Dudain), east of Eden (1 Enoch 60:7-8), 
or else, by a fanciful interpretation of Psalm 50: 10, to span “a 
thousand hills” (1v Ezra 6: 49-52; Lev. R. 21). At the end of 
the world’s existence he will be slain and served, along with 
his mate, at a banquet tendered to the righteous (ibid.; Targ. 
Yer., Num. 9:6; PdRE 11; cf. TB, BB 75a). It has been suggested 
that this reflects the Iranian belief that at the Resurrection 
the righteous will obtain immortality by drinking a nectar 
made out of the fat of the mythical ox Hadhayosh mixed with 
haoma (a plant; Bundahishn 19:13, 20:25; Dadistan-i-Denik 
37:119); but it is undoubtedly inspired also by the statement 
in Psalms 74:14 that God once fed the flesh of Leviathan “to 
the people: The hippopotamus (Hippopotamus amphibus) has 
been identified with Behemoth. It is the largest land animal 
in the Middle East, weighing up to three tons. It has power- 
ful sinews, an enormous head, and a wide mouth with huge 
molars. Once it inhabited Erez Israel; skeletal remains of it 
have been found in the vicinity of the Yarkon River. In ancient 
Egypt it was a favorite quarry of hunters and its capture with 
spears is often depicted. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lewysohn, Zool, 355; Tristram, Nat Hist, 
50-53; J. Feliks, Animal World of the Bible (1962), 24. 
[Jehuda Feliks / Theodor H. Gaster] 


BE-HOZATL a district extending E. of *Mesene, S.E. of Baby- 
lon, and N. of the Persian Gulf. Geographically, Be-Hozai did 
not belong to Babylonia, but to Persia. Despite the great dis- 
tance between them (Ta’an, 21b; BK 104)b), very close ties (in- 
cluding commercial) existed between the Jews of Babylonia 
and those of Be-Hozai. The district had a plentiful supply of 
water, and rice, extensively grown there, was used for bread by 
its inhabitants (Pes. sob). It was an important station for goods 
in transit between Babylonia and Persia (Shab. 51b; BK 104b; 
Ket. 85a). Many problems were addressed to the Babylonian 
scholars by its sages, the names of some of whom are known, 
e.g., Avimi (Nid. 5b), Aha (BM 39b), Beroka (Ta’an. 22a), Avram 
Hoza’ah (Git. 50a), Hanina (Shab. 130b). The Babylonians had 
a generally poor opinion of the common people of Be-Hozai 
(Ned. 22a). The Babylonian Talmud mentions, among other 
localities in the region, Be Lapet (Syriac for Be Shafat), where 
many Jews lived (Ta’an, 22a), and Shushan (Meg. 2b), or “Sus,” 
its widely used Syriac abbreviation (Sanh. 94a). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Obermeyer, Landschaft Babylonien (1929), 
204-14. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Eshel, Jewish Settlements in Baby- 


lonia during Talmudic Times (1979), 58-59. 
[Moshe Beer] 


BEHR (Baer), ISSACHAR FALKENSOHN (1746-1817), 
Polish poet who wrote in German. Born in Zamosc, Behr 
was raised in a traditional, Yiddish-speaking home. He was a 
failure as a petty tradesman and, leaving his wife and family 
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in order to seek an education, wandered to Koenigsberg and 
reached Berlin in 1764. There he learned German, Latin, and 
French, and studied mathematics, philosophy, and medicine. 
Daniel *Itzig became his patron and introduced him to the 
Berlin intellectuals. He soon wrote excellent German verse 
and in 1772 published his Gedichte von einem polnischen Juden, 
a pioneer achievement for an East European Jew. Goethe 
reviewed this strange collection of lyrics in the Frankfurter 
Gelehrten-Anzeiger. In 1773, Behr completed his medical 
studies at the University of Halle and devoted himself to 
medical practice in Courland; thereafter, he wrote no more 
poetry. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Kayserling, Der Dichter Ephraim Kuh 


(1864), 43-47. 
[Sol Liptzin] 


BEHREND, JACOB FRIEDRICH (1833-1907), German 
jurist. Behrend became a law clerk in 1859, in 1864 he was 
appointed lecturer at the University of Berlin, and in 1870, 
associate professor of jurisprudence. From 1873 to 1887 he 
was professor of law at the University of Greifswald, and in 
1887 became a member of the Supreme Court, one of the few 
Jews to achieve this distinction. He was an acknowledged ex- 
pert on German and Roman law and specialized in the early 
sources of law. Behrend published many important works on 
jurisprudence which were highly regarded by scholars. His 
first published work was the Magdeburger Fragen (“Magde- 
burg Problems,” 1863) which dealt with the jury system. Later 
Behrend edited numerous works on jurisprudence, includ- 
ing Zeitschrift fuer die deutsche Gesetzgebung und fuer ein- 
heitliches deutsches Recht (“Journal for German Legislation 
and for a Unitary German Law,’ 1880). His major work, Leh- 
rbuch des Handelsrechts (“Textbook of Commercial Law”), 
was regarded as the first comprehensive work on this subject. 
Although he managed to complete only the first volume (in 
two parts, 1886-96), this was for many years an invaluable 
source of research. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Deutsche Juristen-Zeitung 12 (1907), 170. 


[B. Mordechai Ansbacher] 


BEHRENDS (Behrens), LEFFMANN (1634-1714), Hanover 
Court Jew. Behrends, who began as a small merchant sup- 
plying luxuries to the court, gradually established himself as 
moneylender, diplomatic mediator, and coin minter. His posi- 
tion was strengthened under Duke Ernest Augustus (1679-98), 
for whom he procured the title of elector, and under George, 
elector of Hanover (1698-1727), the future George 1 of Eng- 
land. He established business and marital connections with the 
*Oppenheimers and *Wertheimers of Vienna and stationed 
his agents, usually his relatives, in the main German cities. 
An ardent talmudist, and father-in-law of David b. Abraham 
*Oppenheim, he supported talmudic studies. For many years 
he was head (Vorsteher) of the community of Hanover-Neus- 
tadt, the majority of whose members were connected with 
his household. In 1673 he acquired the right to open a cem- 
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etery, and in 1703 built a synagogue and presented it to the 
community. In 1687 at his request the duke agreed to permit 
the Jews of Hanover to appoint a Landesrabbiner. In 1700 he 
obtained the support of the elector in suppressing the writ- 
ings of Johann *Eisenmenger. Behrends attempted to murder 
a relative of his who became an apostate, but he was able to 
use his influence to evade being brought to trial. His sons and 
grandsons, also Court Jews, carried on the family firm; their 
bankruptcy in 1721 shook the European financial world and 
took more than a century to settle legally. The trial revealed 
that Behrends had left his estate in a sorry condition. His de- 
scendants settled in Copenhagen. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Stern, The Court Jew (1950), index; H. 
Schnee, Die Hoffinanz und der moderne Staat, 2 (1954), 13-67; 5 
(1965), 54-81. 


BEHRMAN, MARTIN (1864-1926), U.S. public official. Beh- 
rman was born in New York City and taken to New Orleans 
in 1865 by his parents, who died when he was 12. At 19 he be- 
came a traveling salesman for a large grocery concern. Turning 
to politics, Behrman was elected president of the State Board 
of Assessors, a member of the New Orleans Board of Educa- 
tion (1892-1906), state auditor (1904-05), and mayor of New 
Orleans in 1904, serving four terms until his defeat in 1920. 
Behrman was director of the American Bank and Trust Com- 
pany. He was a leading state Democrat and was chairman of 
the Louisiana delegation to the national Democratic conven- 
tion in 1908. Behrman was active in civic and Jewish affairs. 
He was a member of the Louisiana Constitutional Conven- 
tions of 1898 and 1921, and president of the League of Ameri- 
can Municipalities (1917-18). 

[Edward L. Greenstein] 


BEHRMAN, SAMUEL NATHANIEL (1893-1973), U.S. 
playwright. Behrman was born in Worcester, Mass. His par- 
ents had emigrated from Lithuania, and his father often de- 
voted himself to Hebrew Scripture. Behrman graduated from 
Harvard, where he joined G.P. Baker’s Drama Workshop, 
and from Columbia University. It took him 11 years to sell his 
first play, The Second Man (1927). It was a great success and 
marked the beginning of a prolific and brilliant career. Intel- 
lect, technique, wit, and charm apparent in this early work 
marked his later writings. His plays, including End of Summer 
(1936), No Time for Comedy (1939), and Jacobowsky and the 
Colonel (in collaboration with Franz *Werfel; 1943), are distin- 
guished by warmth and respect for human values. Behrman 
was far ahead of his fellow playwrights in showing awareness 
of totalitarian evils, as in Rain from Heaven (1935) and Wine 
of Choice (1938). Behrman turned to biography with Duveen 
(1952), the career of the famous British art dealer. This was 
followed by the autobiographical Worcester Account (1954), a 
charming description of an American Jewish boyhood with 
an immigrant background. In Portrait of Max (1960), he re- 
corded his conversations with Sir Max Beerbohm. Behrman 
returned to the theater in 1958 with a dramatization of his 
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autobiography under the title The Cold Wind and the Warm. 
He also adapted the Duveen biography as a play, Lord Pengo 
(1963). In 1964 he was one of three American authors whose 
new works were chosen for the opening season of the Lincoln 
Center Repertory Theatre in New York. Behrman’s play was 
But For Whom Charlie (1964), a comedy about a conflict of 
temperaments. His novel The Burning Glass (1968) was set in 
pre-World War 11 Salzburg. Among other his works is People 
in a Diary; A Memoir (1972). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.J. Kunitz (ed.), Authors Today and Yester- 
day (19347), 56-57; B. Mantle, Contemporary American Playwrights 
(1941), 108-15; J. Mersand, Traditions in American Literature (1939), 
51-67; O. Prescott, “Books of The Times” New York Times ( Novem- 
ber 5, 1954), p.19. 


[Bernard Grebanier] 


BEI AVIDAN, meeting place in talmudic times where schol- 
ars of various nations and faiths met for religious discussions 
and disputations. Enjoying the protection of the authorities, 
the institution was visited by some of the Jewish sages, while 
others, such as *Joshua b. Hananiah (Shab. 152a) and Eleazar b. 
Perata (Av. Zar. 17b), refrained from doing so, for which they 
were compelled to apologize to the authorities. Similarly, the 
amora Rav did not enter a Bei Avidan, whereas his colleague 
Samuel did (Shab. 116a). The Bei Avidan is mentioned in this 
context in association with a Bei Nizrefei (or Bei Nazrufei), to 
which neither Rav nor Samuel would enter, and which was ap- 
parently an idolatrous house of worship (cf. Er. 80a). R. Ab- 
bahu was asked whether it was permitted to save the books 
of a Bei Avidan from a fire on the Sabbath (Shab. loc. cit.). It 
apparently contained books of the Bible (see R. Hananel, ad 
loc.), but since it was not known whether a Jew or a sectarian 
had copied them, the doubt arose whether or not they could 
be saved on the Sabbath. Various theories have been advanced 
to explain the origin of the word. According to S.J.L. Rapoport 
(Erekh Millin (1852), 3), it derives from the Persian abdan (“a 
forum”), the meeting place there being called Bei Avidan (i.e., 
“house of”). L. Ginzberg (Festschrift ... Schwarz, 1917, 329) sug- 
gests that the word derives from the name of a person, possibly 
the astrologer Abidas-Abidan, who was active in Persia at the 
beginning of the third century. L. Loew (He-Halutz, 2 (1853), 
100ff.) contends that the correct reading is “Bei-Evyoni; i.e., 
the meeting place of the Ebionites in the Land of Israel. How- 
ever, the fact that the word “Bei Avidan” is not found in Pal- 
estinian sources and that, furthermore, the statement about 
Joshua b. Hananiah and Eleazar b. Perata is in Aramaic indi- 
cate that the Bei Avidan originated in Babylonia and that the 
term was adopted by the rabbis to apply to the institution in 
Erez Israel. More recently, S. Shaked has suggested that the 
term is derived from a Persian word meaning “temple”; see 
Sokoloff, ppya, p. 209b. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Levy J., Neuhebr Tal, 1 (19242), 9; Jastrow, 
Dict. 1 (1950), 5; Neusner, Babylonia, 1 (1966), 73ff. (citing further 
literature). 


[Yitzhak Dov Gilat] 
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BEIDER, CHAIM (1920-2003), Yiddish poet, journalist, and 
literary historian. Beider was born in the shtetl of Kupel, near 
the town of Proskurov (now Khmelnitski, Ukraine). After 
finishing the local Yiddish school, he studied in the Yiddish 
Department of the Odessa Teachers’ Training Institute and, 
from 1933, published poems in periodicals. He graduated in 
1940 and worked as a teacher. During the war he lived in Tad- 
zhikistan. From 1946 he lived in Khmelnitski and Kamenets- 
Podolski, working on local Ukrainian dailies. In 1971 he moved 
to Birobidzhan and worked there as a staff journalist for the 
Yiddish newspaper Birobidzhaner Shtern. In 1973 he moved to 
Moscow and joined the editorial staff of Sovetish Heymland, 
first as an editor and later as associate editor. In 1998 he im- 
migrated to New York. 

His first poetic collection, Khanukas Khabais (“House- 
warming”), appeared in Moscow in 1979. He also wrote nu- 
merous articles devoted to the history of Yiddish literature 
and culture, many of which were included in his collection Di 
Vegn, Vos Mir Antdekn (“The Ways That We Find,” 1991). He 
was especially interested in such topics as the life and work 
of Sholem Jacob *Abramovitsh (Mendele Mokher Seforim), 
the cultural history of Birobidzhan, and biographies of Soviet 
Yiddish cultural and political activists. In New York, he briefly 
edited the Yiddish journal Tsukunft and regularly contributed 
to the Yiddish weekly Forverts. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ch. Beider (ed.), Native Land (1980); Yiddish 
Writers Almanac: Year After Year (1987). 


[Gennady Estraikh (2"4 ed.)] 


BEIDERMAN, BERNARDO (1919- _), Argentine crimi- 
nologist. Beiderman was professor of criminal law at Buenos 
Aires University from 1957 to 1966, when he resigned because 
of government interference in the universities. He then be- 
came a lecturer on the same subject at the university Museo 
Social Argentino in Buenos Aires, and later dean of its faculty 
of communication sciences. As a member of the Argentinian 
Commission, he helped draft a model penal code for Latin 
America. Beiderman wrote on criminal theory, female crimi- 
nality, obscenity and pornography, and penal reform. 


BEILENSON, ANTHONY CHARLES (Tony; 1932-_), U.S. 
congressman. Beilenson was born in New Rochelle, New York. 
His parents, Peter and Edna Beilenson, were both first cousins 
of the Hebrew journalist-writer-translator Moshe *Beilenson 
(1889-1936). Like their cousin, Peter and Edna Beilenson were 
involved in publishing; their firm, the Peter Pauper Press, 
was one of the most successful small presses operating in the 
United States from the 1930s to the 1950s. 

At 16, Beilenson matriculated into Phillips Academy in 
Andover, Massachusetts - the alma mater of many U.S. law- 
makers. Following his graduation in 1950, he entered Harvard, 
going on to graduate from both Harvard College (1954) and its 
school of law (1957) before striking out for California. Moving 
to the Los Angeles area, Beilenson spent two years working for 
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a Beverly Hills law firm. A liberal Democrat, Beilenson was 
elected to the California State Assembly in 1963 and the State 
Senate in 1965. In his more than decade-long tenure in the 
California State Senate, he authored more than 200 pieces of 
legislation. Highly esteemed by both his fellow legislators and 
members of the press, Beilenson was named best all-around 
senator by the state capitol press corps and most effective sena- 
tor in a poll of his Senate colleagues. 

In 1976, Beilenson was elected to the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, a post he would hold for the next 20 years. During 
his tenure in Congress, Beilenson served on the all-important 
House Rules Committee, where he became the point man on all 
Jewish and Israel-related issues. Within the House, Beilenson 
gained a reputation for being a “straight arrow, a man whose 
integrity is beyond reproach.” Beilenson also served as chair 
of the House Permanent Select Committee on Intelligence. 
Beilenson’s legislative interests ranged from budget reform 
and “covert-action language” for federal intelligence-gather- 
ing agencies to restrictions on U.S. imports of elephant ivory. 
Through Beilenson’s efforts, the Convention on International 
Trade in Endangered Species eventually ordained a world- 
wide ban on trade in elephant ivory in 1989. On his many trips 
abroad, he always made it a point to have the US. State Depart- 
ment set up meetings with local Jewish groups and then have 
prominent Jews invited to American embassy dinners. 

Beilenson voted against American involvement in the 
1991 Gulf War. Reflecting on that vote, he said, “I don’t like 
Americans systematically inflicting great violence and punish- 
ment on another people without absolutely compelling rea- 
sons for doing so. I don't like the fact that we are killing thou- 
sands of human beings who have not harmed any of us, and 
who have no capability of doing so. I regret that we didn’t have 
the sense, the imagination, the wit, to deal with the problem 
in a way that could have produced the desired results without 
going to war.’ After serving ten two-year terms, Beilenson re- 
tired from Congress in January 1997. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K.F Stone, The Congressional Minyan: The 
Jews of Capitol Hill (2000), 12-15. 

[Kurt Stone (2™¢ ed.)] 


BEILIN, ASHER (1881-1948), Hebrew and Yiddish journalist, 
author, and editor. Beilin was born in Kiev. He worked inter- 
mittently as *Shalom Aleichem’s secretary (1901-05). In 1906 
he moved to London, where he engaged in journalism, and 
in 1933 settled in Jerusalem. Beilin contributed extensively to 
the Hebrew and Yiddish press, edited Yiddish papers, and in 
his later years wrote for the Tel Aviv Hebrew daily newspaper, 
Davar. His writings include reminiscences of J.H. *Brenner 
(1943), with whom he collaborated for many years, and Sha- 
lom Aleichem (1945), a novel Al Belimah (“On Nothing,” 1928), 
and a play Banim li-Gevulam (“Sons to their Border,” 1945). 
His selected works were published in 1956. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kol Kitvei G. Shofman, 4 (1960), 283; 5 (1960), 


168; LNYL, 1 (1956), 287-8. 
[Getzel Kressel] 
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BEILIN, YOSSI (1948- ), Israeli politician and political sci- 
entist. Member of the Twelfth to Fifteenth Knessets. Beilin 
was born in Petah Tikvah. He received his Ph.D. in political 
science at Tel Aviv University and taught there in 1972-85. In 
1977-84 he served as the spokesman of the *Israel Labor Party 
and was part of the entourage of the Party Chairman, Shimon 
*Peres. When Peres served as prime minister in the National 
Unity Government in 1984-86, Beilin served as government 
secretary. In the following two years, after Peres became minis- 
ter for foreign affairs, Beilin served as political director general 
at the ministry, making efforts to cool Israel’s relations with 
South Africa, which still followed a policy of apartheid, and to 
establish relations with the African National Congress. 

Within the Labor Party he formed the dovish Mashov 
Circle. He was elected to the Twelfth Knesset and, until the 
Labor Party left the National Unity Government, served un- 
der Peres as deputy minister of finance. In this capacity he 
expressed his opinion that only the needy, and not the whole 
population, should receive child suppport and other allow- 
ances from the state, provoking severe criticism within the 
party. He was also criticized for statements about the expected 
level of unemployment, which proved to be conservative. 

When Yitzhak *Rabin formed his government in 1992, 
Beilin once again followed Peres to the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs as his deputy. At this time he was one of the initiators 
of what came to be known as the Oslo Process with two col- 
leagues - Dr. Yair Hirschfeld and Dr. Ron Pundak. When he 
was convinced of the seriousness of the negotiations with the 
Palestinians, he approached both Peres and Rabin, who agreed 
to upgrade the talks, though until the end of August 1993 the 
talks were kept secret from the public. 

In June 1995 Beilin was appointed minister of econom- 
ics and planning. After Rabin’s assassination, when Peres 
became prime pinister, Beilin brought about the dismantle- 
ment of the Ministry of Economics and Planning, which he 
thought was superfluous, and was appointed minister in the 
Prime Minister’s Office. 

Three days before Rabin’s assassination Beilin concluded 
with the Palestinian politician Mahmud Abbas (known as 
Abu-Maiazen), who was later to become prime minister, a 
document that outlined the parameters of a permanent set- 
tlement between Israel and the Palestinians. The document, 
which was published by Haaretz, spoke of the establishment 
of a demilitarized Palestinian state in 90% of the West Bank 
and the Gaza Strip, with its capital in the Arab neighborhood 
of Abu-Dis, east of Jerusalem. Peres rejected the document, 
because he believed it would be harmful to the Labor Party in 
the forthcoming elections. 

In June 1997 Beilin contested the leadership of the Labor 
Party, but lost to Ehud *Barak, receiving 28.5% of the party 
vote. In the government formed by Barak after the elections 
to the Fifteenth Knesset, he was appointed minister of justice. 
He resigned from the Knesset in November 1999, to enable the 
next member on the Labor list to enter the Knesset. After Shas 
left the government, he also assumed the portfolio for religious 
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affairs. After failing to receive a realistic place in the Labor list 
for the Sixteenth Knesset, Beilin, together with Yael *Dayan, 
joined the Meretz list, but when Meretz received only six seats, 
he failed to enter the Knesset. With Palestinian leader Yasser 
Abed Rabbo, Beilin started to work on a new peace document 
that came to be known as the Geneva Initiative, signed in Ge- 
neva under the auspices of Swtizerland on December 1, 2003. 
On March 16, 2004, Beilin won the election for leadership of 
Meretz (which changed its name to “Yahad and the Demo- 
cratic Choice”) against MK Ran Cohen. 

The following of his books have appeared in English: 
Israel: A Concise Political History (1993); Touching Peace (1999); 
Dispatches from Palestine: The Rise and Fall of the Oslo Agree- 
ment (1999); His Brother’s Keeper: Israel and Diaspora Jewry 
in the Twenty-First Century (2000); Manual for a Wounded 
Dove (2003); The Path to Geneva: The Quest for a Permanent 
Agreement, 1996-2004 (2004). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Ben-Porat, Sihot im Yossi Beilin (“Talks 
with Yossi Beilin,” 1997). 
[Susan Hattis Rolef (24 ed.)] 


BEILINSON (Belinson), MOSES ELIEZER (1835-1908), 
Hebrew and Yiddish writer and publisher. He was born in 
Dubrovna (Russia). In 1860 he published a brochure Zevi la- 
Zaddik containing an apologia for Judaism and an attack upon 
Christianity and Karaism. He translated Ludwig Philippson’s 
novel Die Vertreibung der Juden aus Spanien und Portugal into 
Hebrew as Galut Sefarad in 1860. In the 1860s he established a 
Hebrew printing press in Odessa, and published Alei Hadas, a 
literary and scholarly periodical (1865), in which he printed his 
correspondence with Philippson on the situation of the Jews 
in Russia. Only four issues appeared. Perez *Smolenskin pub- 
lished his first pamphlets at Beilinson’s press (1862-67); Beil- 
inson wanted to “correct” Smolenskin’s style, but most of his 
corrections were rejected. Kol Mevasser (1871), the first Yiddish 
weekly published in Russia, was also printed at Beilinson’s press 
and Beilinson succeeded Moshe Leib *Lilienblum as its editor, 
using the pseudonym “M.E.B.N.” He composed three genea- 
logical histories (including one on his own family): Megillat 
Yuhasin (1891), Yalkut Mishpahot (1892), and Millw’im le-Kovez 
Yalkut Mishpahot (1893). He published Toledot ha-Rav Yosef 
Shelomo Rofe Delmedigo mi-Kandia (1864), a biography based 
on Abraham Geiger’s Melo Hofnayim (German section), and 
Shelomei Emunei Yisrael, three brochures dealing with literary 
and scientific topics (1898-1901). He also edited Kovez Yagdil 
Torah (1879-85) and Kovez Mekhilta de-Rabbanan (188s), deal- 
ing with halakhic matters. Beilinson adapted Longfellow’s Ju- 
das Maccabaeus into a Yiddish Hanukkah play (1882), and also 
adapted Philippson’s above-mentioned novel (1888). He addi- 
tionally published Nutslikher Fremdvorterbukh (Part 1, 1887), 
a dictionary of foreign phrases used in Yiddish. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zeitlin, Bibliotheca, 18-19; Rejzen, Leksikon 
1 (1928), 328-30; Wachstein et al., Hebraische Publizistik in Wien, 1 


(1930), 11, 293. 
[Gedalyah Elkoshi] 
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BEILINSON, MOSHE (1889-1936), Hebrew writer, journal- 
ist, and one of the chief spokesmen of the labor movement in 
Erez Israel. Beilinson, who was born in Veprika, Russia, quali- 
fied as a doctor in 1913. A supporter of the Russian socialist 
movement, he was won over to Zionist socialism by Z. Shazar 
and B. Katznelson. After World War r he settled in Italy, where 
he became active in the Zionist movement. He also published 
a series of translations into Italian of books of Jewish interest, 
including: Buber’s Reden ueber das Judentum (1923); R. Trav- 
ers Herford’s Pharisees (1925); and (with Dante *Lattes) Jo- 
seph Klausner’s Kizzur Toledot ha-Sifrut ha-Ivrit ha-Hadashah 
(1926). In 1924 he settled in Petah Tikvah and soon afterward 
joined the editorial board of the newly founded *Davar. Here 
Beilinson published articles and notes, discussing problems of 
the Palestinian labor movement. He first wrote in Russian but 
changed to Hebrew in 1926. His style was simple and fluent. 
Beilinson wrote: Bi- Ymei Massah, on the Jewish-Arab question 
(1930); Bi- Ymei Tehiyyat Italyah (1930); Be-Mashber ha-Olam 
(published in 1940, with an essay on Beilinson by B. Katznel- 
son) and Ba-Derekh le-Azma ut (1949). One of the main hos- 
pitals in the Tel Aviv area was named after him. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ziyyun le-Moshe Beilinson (supplement to 
Davar, fasc. no. 3792, Nov. 9, 1937, includes a bibliography of his 
writings). 
[Getzel Kressel] 


BEILIS, MENAHEM MENDEL (1874-1934), victim of a 
*blood libel charge in Russia in 1911. On March 20, 1911, the 
mutilated body of Andrei Yushchinsky, a 12-year-old boy, was 
discovered in a cave on the outskirts of Kiev. The monarchist 
rightist press immediately launched a vicious anti-Jewish 
campaign, accusing the Jews of using human blood for ritual 
purposes. At the funeral of Yushchinsky, leaflets circulating 
the blood libel were distributed by members of the reaction- 
ary “Black Hundred” (“*Union of Russian People”) organiza- 
tion. Meanwhile the police investigation traced the murder to 
a gang of thieves associated with a woman, Vera Cheberiak, 
notorious for criminal dealings. However, the reactionary an- 
tisemitic organizations led by the “Black Hundred” pressured 
the antisemitic minister of justice, I.G. Shcheglovitov, to con- 
duct the investigation of the crime as a ritual murder. Accord- 
ingly, the chief district attorney of Kiev disregarded the police 
information and instead looked for a Jew on whom to blame 
the crime, through whom the entire Jewish people could be 
publicly indicted. 

In July 1911, a lamplighter testified that on March 12, the 
day Yushchinsky disappeared, he had seen him playing with 
two other boys on the premises of the brick kiln owned by a 
Jew, Zaitsev. He also alleged that a Jew had suddenly appeared 
and kidnapped Yushchinsky, pulling him toward the brick 
kiln. On the strength of this testimony, Mendel Beilis, the su- 
perintendent of the brick kiln, was arrested on July 21, 1911, and 
sent to prison, where he remained for over two years. A report 
was submitted to Czar Nicholas 11 that Beilis was regarded by 
the judiciary as the murderer of Yushchinsky. 
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The case attracted universal attention. Protests and ad- 
dresses by scientists, public and political leaders, artists, men 
of letters, clergymen, and other liberal-minded men were 
published in all the civilized countries of Europe and the 
United States affirming that the blood libel was baseless. The 
trial of Beilis took place in Kiev from September 25 through 
October 28, 1913. The chief prosecutor A.I. Vipper made anti- 
Jewish statements in his closing address and defended the 
Cheberiak gang against the charge of Yushchinsky’s murder. 
Beilis was represented by the most able counsels of the Mos- 
cow, St. Petersburg, and Kiev bars: Vassily Maklakov, Oscar 
O. Grusenberg, N.P. Karabchevsky, A.S. Zarundy, and D.N. 
Grigorovitch-Barsky. The lamplighter and his wife, on whose 
testimony the indictment of Beilis rested, when questioned 
by the presiding judge, answered, “We know nothing at all” 
They confessed that both had been confused by the secret 
police and made to answer questions they did not compre- 
hend. “Scientific” foundation for the blood libel was supplied 
at the trial by a Catholic priest with a criminal record, Justin 
Pranaitis, who stated that the murder of Yushchinsky had all 
the characteristics of ritual murder enjoined by the Jewish re- 
ligion. His arguments were refuted by the rabbi of Moscow, 
Jacob *Mazeh, who proved that Pranaitis was ignorant of the 
talmudic texts cited. Two Russian professors of high stand- 
ing, Troitsky and Kokovtzoff, also spoke on behalf of the de- 
fense in praise of Jewish values and exposed the falsity of the 
ritual murder hypothesis. The jury, composed of simple Rus- 
sian peasants, after several hours of deliberation unanimously 
declared Beilis “not guilty.” 

Beilis, who still remained in danger of revenge by the 
“Black Hundred,” left Russia with his family for Erez Israel. 
In 1920, he settled in the United States. Bernard *Malamud’s 
novel The Fixer is based on the Beilis case. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Samuel, Blood Accusation: the Strange 
History of the Beiliss Case (1966); M. Beilis, Story of My Sufferings 
(1926); AJYB, 16 (1914/15), 19-89; A.D. Margolin, in: Jews of Eastern 
Europe (1926), 155-247; A.B. Tager, The Decay of Czarism: The Beiliss 
Trial (1935); M. Cotic, Mishpat Beilis (1978); Z. Szajkowski, in: PAAJR, 
31 (1963), 197-218. 

[Chasia Turtel] 


BEIM, SOLOMON BEN ABRAHAM (18172-1867), Karaite 
scholar and important public figure, a disciple of the Karaite 
scholar Mordecai *Sultansky. He also acquired a secular edu- 
cation and knew Russia, French, and German. In 1839 he ac- 
companied Abraham *Firkovich in his voyages around the 
Crimea and Caucasus to help him search for antiquities. In 
the mid-1840s he conducted archaeological excavations in the 
Crimea and became a member of the Imperial Geographical 
Society. Beim first officiated as hazzan in Chufut-Kale, where 
he founded a Karaite school with tendencies of enlighten- 
ment. In addition to Bible and Hebrew, he also taught Rus- 
sian and secular subjects. Beim was on friendly terms and 
corresponded with intellectuals of the Jewish Haskalah and 
Reform Movement. He attempted to ease the severe Kara- 
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ite laws, but he met with strong opposition. In 1855, after the 
death of Simhah *Babovich he was appointed as hazzan of the 
Crimea and Odessa. After the death of his father, the hazzan 
of the Odessa Karaite community, he moved to Odessa and 
continued his father’s good relations with the Rabbanites. He 
died in the course of his visit to St.-Petersburg, where he came 
to deliver to Czar Alexander 11 samples of typical Karaite gar- 
ments, on the Czar’s request. He wrote Pamiat’ o Chufut-Qaleh 
and several other treatises in Russian on the Karaites which, 
however, have limited value, being based solely on the find- 
ings of Firkovich. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: O.B. Beliy, in: MAIET 10 (2003), 639-66; R. 
Fahn, Sefer ha-Keraim (1929), 100-2; A. Gottlober, in: Ha-Maggid, 8, 
nos. 20-21 (1864); S. Pigit, Iggeret Nidhei Shemuel (1894), 2f. 


[Golda Akhiezer (24 ed.)] 


BEIMEL, JACOB (c. 1875-1944), hazzan. Beimel was born 
in Parichi, Belorussia, where his father was also a cantor; as 
a child, he sang in Bobruisk and Berdichev. He studied mu- 
sic in Odessa and Berlin, became cantor in Berlin, where he 
conducted the Mendelssohn Choir, and later served in Co- 
penhagen. In 1915, he went to the U.S. and conducted choral 
concerts. He held posts in New York and later in Philadel- 
phia. His works and adaptations of synagogue music, his folk 
songs and hasidic melodies, were published in the quarterly 
Jewish Music Journal (Eng. and Yid., 1934-35), which he ed- 
ited in the US. 


BEIN, ALEXANDER (1903-1988), archivist and historian of 
Zionism. Bein was born at Steinach and studied at Erlangen 
and Berlin. From 1927 to 1933 he served on the staff of the Ger- 
man State Archives. In 1933 he settled in Palestine where he 
became assistant director of the General Zionist Archives in 
1936. In 1955 he was appointed director, and in addition from 
1956 was state archivist of Israel. Apart from studies in general 
history, Die Staatsidee Alexander Hamiltons in ihrer Entstehung 
und Entwicklung (1927), Bein devoted his efforts to the history 
of Zionism and modern antisemitism. Among his works are 
Toledot ha-Hityashevut ha-Ziyyonit (19457); The Return to the 
Soil (1952); his biography of Theodor Herzl (1934) which was 
translated into several languages; Die Judenfrage (1980; Eng., 
The Jewish Question, 1990). Bein also edited a new Hebrew 
edition of Herzl’s writings in Hebrew which appeared in ten 
volumes in 1960-61. He contributed articles to scholarly jour- 
nals on the history of modern antisemitism and Zionism. In 
1987 he was awarded the Israel Prize for his contributions to 
Zionist historiography. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kressel, Leksikon 1 (1965), 230. 


[Isaak Dov Ber Markon] 


BEINART, HAIM (1917-_), Jewish historian specializing in 
Spanish Jewry in the Middle Ages. Born in Pskow, Russia, 
Beinart received a traditional Jewish and general education 
at the Hebrew High School in Riga. He arrived in Palestine 
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in 1937 as a student and commenced his academic studies at 
the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. 

Concentrating on the history of the Jews in Spain, Bein- 
art spent a research year in the Archivo Historico Nacional in 
Madrid and in the Archiva General de la Corona de Aragon in 
Barcelona. He received his Ph.D. in 1955 for his thesis on “The 
Trials of the Inquisition against the Judaizers in Toledo in the 
period of the Expulsion of the Jews from Spain.” 

Beinart taught in the department of Jewish history at 
the Hebrew University from 1952, becoming a full profes- 
sor in 1972. 

From 1965 to 1969 he served as academic adviser for the 
Faculty of Humanities and Social Sciences at what was to be- 
come the Ben-Gurion University of the Negev, and was dean 
of the faculty from 1969 to 1973. Beinart served also as the head 
of the Institute of Jewish Studies at the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem. Beinart was awarded the Israel Prize in 1991 for 
Jewish history and in 2004 he received the Rothschild Prize. 

Beinart’s research work dealt extensively with the his- 
tory of Spanish Jewry in the Middle Ages, based on original 
sources he uncovered through his meticulous searches in vari- 
ous libraries throughout the world. His research concentrated 
on the century before the expulsion of the Jews from Spain in 
1492, although he investigated numerous other areas includ- 
ing studies on the Jews expelled from Spain and their search 
for refuge in other countries. This includes archival material 
about Marranos who formed the nucleus for the revival of 
Jewish communities outside of Spain. 

Beinart published hundreds of scholarly articles in vari- 
ous journals in Spanish, Hebrew and English. His four-volume 
Records of the Trials of the Spanish Inquisition in Ciudad Real, 
which includes the reports of the trials against the Marranos 
during the Spanish Inquisition, his Conversos on Trial, and his 
Expulsion of the Jews from Spain made a major contribution 
to the study of the era. 

Beinart founded and edited the Hispania Judaica Series 
(1978-_) which publishes historical monographs on the Jewish 
community in Spain. He was a member of the editorial board 
of the quarterly Zion and of The Shorter Jewish Encyclopaedia 
in Russian and was editor of the history of the Jews in Chris- 
tian Spain for the first edition of the Encyclopaedia Judaica. 


[Elaine Hoter] 


BEINISCH (Werba), DORIT (1942- ), Israeli jurist. Born 
in Tel Aviv, Beinisch studied law at the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem and from 1976 to 1982 served as director of the 
Department of Constitutional and Administrative Law at the 
State Attorney’s Office. In 1982 she was appointed deputy state 
attorney and in 1989 she became state attorney. She served in 
this position for seven years, heading government litigation in 
the Magistrate, District, and Supreme Court. She also served 
as the official legal advisor to government departments and 
agencies. Beinisch gave special attention to ensuring that gov- 
ernment institutions remain subject to legal restraints, with 
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particular emphasis on the 1pF, Police, and General Security 
Service. In 1995 she was appointed to the Supreme Court of 
Israel. Among her notable court opinions are her decision 
holding that parents cannot use corporal punishment against 
their children and decisions stressing the importance of pro- 
tecting rights of women and children. 


[Leon Fine (24 ed.)] 


BEI-RAV (Aram. 21°3), term in talmudic literature designat- 
ing a place of elementary or advanced education (e.g., Sanh. 
33b, 17b; Yev. 83b). A related term in Hebrew is bet rabban (e.g., 
Shab. 119b). The students at the bei rav also lived there (Ber. 
25a). De-Vei-Rav is also used by some amoraim as a term for 
certain collections of tannaitic literature. Shear Sifrei de-Vei- 
Rav (“Other Books of Bei-Rav”) mentioned by some amoraim 
(Yoma 74a; BB 124b), are explained by Rashi as the tannaitic 
commentaries on Numbers and Deuteronomy, although Sol- 
omon b. Abraham *Adret and *Gershom b. Judah include the 
Midrash on Exodus as well. For them, the Midrash on Leviti- 
cus (Sifra de-Vei Rav) was the book of Bei-Rav as everyone 
was so well versed with it, whereas the other works were some- 
what less well-known. Zunz identifies *Sifra and Sidra de-Vei- 
Rav (also known as Torat Kohanim) with the commentary on 
Leviticus, and Sifrei and Sifrei de-Vei-Rav with the commen- 
tary on Numbers and Deuteronomy. Known under the single 
name of *Sifrei, these midrashic commentaries were taught 
for the first time by Rav in Babylonia (Zunz, Vortraege, 49f.). 
Maimonides and Menahem Meiri after him considered Rav 
the author of these works. M. Friedmann, in his introduc- 
tion to the *Mekhilta (1870; xviff.), identifies Sifra with Torat 
Kohanim (i.e., the commentary on Lev.) and Sifra de-Vei-Rav 
with miscellaneous *baraitot of Rav, or of the academy of Rav. 
D. Hoffman (Zur Einleitung in die halachischen Midraschim 
(1887), 13-20, and Mar Samuel (1873), 68f.), subscribes to the 
view that the term “tanna de-Vei-Rav” embraces the Sifra and 
Sifra de-Vei-Rav, a collection of the teachings of the sages at 
the academy of Rabbi Huna (cf. Sanh. 17b). For more on the 
halakhic midrashim, see *Midrashei Halakhah. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Weiss, Dor, 2 (19044), 206f.; Bacher, Bab 
Amor, 2; idem, Ergaenzungen und Berichtigungen... (1913), 5; Gru- 
enhut, in: Sefer le-David Zevi (Festschrift... D. Hoffmann) (1914), 1-11 
(Heb.); J.Z. Lauterbach (ed.), Mekhilta, 1 (1933), xxiff. (Eng. and Heb.); 
J.N. Epstein, Mevoot le-Sifrut ha-Tanna’im (1957), 646f£., 728 ff. Ch. 
Albeck, Mavo la-Talmudim (1969), 102-6. 


BEIRUT, capital city and chief port of Lebanon. From the sec- 
ond century B.c.E. Jews lived in its vicinity, and probably in 
the city itself. The Chronicle of Joshua the Stylite mentions the 
existence of a synagogue in Beirut at the beginning of the sixth 
century. *Abiathar b. Elijah (late 11" century) includes Beirut 
and Gebal (Byblos) among the cities subject to the gaonate of 
Palestine. At the time of the Crusader conquest (1100) Beirut 
contained 35 Jewish families and *Benjamin of Tudela (c. 1170) 
found 50 households there. According to Isaac of Acre, many 
Jews were killed during the Muslim capture of the city in 1291. 
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Jews frequently visited Beirut on their way to Erez Israel, but a 
pupil of *Nahmanides who stopped there at the beginning of 
the 14" century did not note the presence of Jews in the city. 
An anonymous pupil of Obadiah *Bertinoro wrote in a let- 
ter (1495) “At Baroto (Beirut) there are no Jews, and I do not 
know the reason, because the Ishmaelites at Baroto are better 
than all the other people of the Kingdom and are very well-dis- 
posed toward the Jews.” However Jews settled again in Beirut 
after their expulsion from Spain in 1492. Moses *Basola, who 
visited the city in 1521, found 12 Jewish families from Sicily. 
Abraham Castro was in charge of customs. During Basola’s 
stay in the city, the activity of David *Reuveni, whom a Jew- 
ish merchant encountered at Gaza, excited the Jews. *David 
d’Beth Hillel, who visited Syria in 1824, relates “There are 
[in Beirut] some 15 families [of] Jewish merchants, natives 
of the country [i-e., the place] who speak Arabic and have a 
small synagogue, their customs resembling those of the Jews 
of Palestine” 

In 1856 Ludwig August *Frankl stated that he found in 
Beirut 500 Sephardi Jews, mostly merchants and porters. In 
the course of time other Jews moved to Beirut from Damascus, 
Smyrna, Aleppo, Constantinople, and ultimately also from 
Russia. In 1878 the *Alliance Israélite opened a girls’ school 
and the following year, one for boys. In 1901, 271 pupils were 
studying at the latter, and 218 at the former. In 1897 the Alli- 
ance opened a crafts school for girls. 

In 1862 and in 1890 blood libels resulted in Christian 
attacks on the Jewish quarter. In 1890 order was restored by 
the Turkish authorities and the rioters were arrested. At that 
time Beirut contained a synagogue and 12 batei midrash. After 
World War 1 the Jewish population grew in Beirut, the newly 
established capital of *Lebanon. 

The community was regarded as the most highly orga- 
nized in Lebanon and Syria. The principal synagogue Magen 
Avraham was the center of the communal institutions, which 
included the schools of the Alliance and of the congregation, 
the Bnai Brith Lodge, and the Maccabi Club. 

The Jews of the city belonged mostly to the middle class, 
and the overwhelming majority of them engaged in com- 
merce. They were not concentrated in special quarters, but 
the poorer Jews resided in streets formerly part of the Jewish 
quarter in Wadi Abu Jamil. When the State of Israel was es- 
tablished, the Lebanese security forces were ordered to protect 
the Jewish quarter, and when an anti-Jewish demonstration 
was held and infuriated mobs advanced on the Jewish quar- 
ter, members of the Maronite Christian Phalanges dispersed 
the demonstrators. The Jewish paper al-‘Alam al-Israili (“The 
Israelite World”) changed its name to al-Salam (“Peace”). 
The Jewish community was compelled to contribute a sum of 
money to the fund of the Arab League but in general the Jews 
were not mistreated. 

In 1880 there were about 1,000 Jews in Beirut; in 1889, 
1,500; between 1892 and 1906 there were 3,000; between 1907 
and 1910 their number reached 5,000. 

[Simon Marcus] 
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From 1948 

The number of Jews rose from 5,000 in 1948 to 9,000 in 1958, 
as a result of the immigration of Syrian Jews to Lebanon. How- 
ever, the numbers were subsequently depleted, especially from 
1967; and in 1969 only about 2,500 were left. By 1970 the com- 
munity had decreased to about 1,000-1,800. 

Until the 1975-90 conflict (see *Lebanon), the Jewish 
community in Beirut, like the rest of the Jews living in the 
country, was considered to be an integral part of Lebanon’s 
multiethnic society. During periods of crisis, such as the 1948 
War, the first Lebanese civil war in 1958, and the 1967 War, the 
Lebanese authorities ordered the security forces to protect 
the Jewish quarter in Wadi Abu Jamil. The wealthy Jews liv- 
ing in new suburbs among members of other faiths were also 
unharmed. In contrast to other Arab countries, Jewish life in 
Lebanon continued almost normally: Jews were not discrim- 
inated against or arrested by the government in an arbitrary 
manner, and their property was not confiscated. In 1950 ex- 
tremist Arab nationalists place a bomb beneath the *Alliance 
Israélite Universelle school building, causing it to collapse. 
The Alliance administered three other institutions, in which 
950 pupils studied in 1965. In addition, 250 pupils attended 
the talmud torah and 8o studied at the Ozar ha-Torah reli- 
gious school. The Jewish scouts and Maccabi sports organi- 
zation were closed by the government in 1953. The commu- 
nity council, which had nine members, was elected biennially. 
The Bikkur Holim committee of the council was responsible 
for medical treatment of the poor, and their hospitalization if 
they were not Lebanese citizens. Its income derived from the 
Arikha (assessment) tax, paid by all males, as well as from en- 
dowments and from synagogues. Most Beirut Jews were mer- 
chants or employees of trading and financial enterprises. 


[Hayyim J. Cohen] 


During the early stages of Lebanon's second civil war 
(1975-90), the Jews in Beirut, like members of other minori- 
ties who resided in the Lebanese capital (e.g., Armenians and 
Kurds), found themselves caught in the crossfire between lo- 
cal and foreign forces that battled for control of the city and 
its neighborhoods. The proximity of the Jewish quarter to the 
“Green Line” separating Beirut’s Christian and Muslim sec- 
tors exacerbated its inhabitants’ insecurity. In the course of 
the fighting, many Jewish homes and businesses were dam- 
aged, as were their communal institutions, most notably 
the Magen Avraham synagogue (the building itself, which 
was reportedly hit by an Israeli shell in 1982, was, however, 
not destroyed). Jewish communal life was further disrupted 
when the local rabbi left the country in 1978. Meanwhile, im- 
poverished Shi‘i Muslims, who had been driven from their 
homes by the war, began to settle in the Jewish quarter. The 
continued violence and chaos in Beirut encouraged most of 
the Lebanese Jews, whose number on the eve of the war was 
estimated at about 1,800 (of these, more than a thousand re- 
sided in Beirut) to leave the country, whereas others moved 
to safer areas in and around the capital. From 1975 on most 
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Lebanese Jews immigrated to France, Italy, the U.S., Canada, 
South America, and Israel. 

In 1982 there were an estimated 150 Jews in the western 
part of Beirut and 100 in its eastern sector. But Israel’s inva- 
sion into Lebanon and the siege imposed by its army on the 
Lebanese capital, combined with the chaos that prevailed in 
the city following the Israeli withdrawal and the failed attempt 
to reconstruct the Lebanese state in 1982-84, impinged on the 
situation of the country’s remaining Jews, which were now 
estimated at 100-200. Radical Shi‘i factions began to target 
the Jewish community in Beirut in order to exert pressure 
on the Israeli government and avenge attacks by the Israeli 
army in South Lebanon. Thus, in the period 1984-87, the Or- 
ganization of the Oppressed on Earth, a radical Shi‘i faction 
reportedly close to Hizbullah, abducted 11 prominent mem- 
bers of the local Jewish community, including its head, Isaac 
Sasson. The kidnappers claimed that their actions were part 
of their “resistance” to the Israeli occupation in Lebanon and 
demanded the release of Shi‘ii prisoners held by Israel and by 
its proxy, the South Lebanon Army. But Israel refused to com- 
ply. The bodies of four Jews were later recovered and the fate 
of the other seven remained unknown. These factors caused 
the Jewish community in Beirut to drop to about fewer than 
100 members in the late 1980s and early 1990s. 

In the 1990-2001 period, the number of Jews in Lebanon, 
who by then resided almost exclusively in Beirut and its vicin- 
ity, dropped even further. Wadi Abu Jamil was almost emptied 
of its Jewish residents, and the majority of the remaining Leb- 
anese Jews resided in the eastern part of the Lebanese capital 
or in Mount Lebanon. During the 2004 municipal elections, 
only one of the registered Jewish voters in Beirut showed up 
at the polling booth. It was reported that most of the remain- 
ing Jews in Lebanon were elderly women. 


[Oren Barak (2™4 ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.D. Goitein, in: Eretz Israel, 4 (1956), 152; 
G. Scholem, in: Ks, 2 (1925/26), 103; I. Ben-Zvi, Masot Erez Yisrael 
le-Moshe Basola (1938), 38-40; A. Yaari, Mas‘ot Erez Yisrael (1946), 
135f., 525f.; index; Ashtor, Toledot, 2 (1951), 121f.; S. Landshut, Jewish 
Communities in the Muslim Countries of the Middle East (1950), 54-56. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: K.E. Schulze, The Jews of Lebanon: Between 
Coexistence and Conflict (2001). 


BEIT, SIR ALFRED (1853-1906), South African financier 
and co-founder, with Cecil Rhodes, of Rhodesia. Born in 
Hamburg, Beit learned the diamond trade in Amsterdam and 
went to South Africa in 1875. He became prominent in the de- 
velopment of the Kimberley diamond fields and later of the 
Witwatersrand gold reefs. In 1889 he formed the partnership 
of Wernher, Beit, and Company, forerunner of one of the big 
Rand mining groups. Beit met Rhodes, and their careers be- 
came inseparable. His financial talents complemented those 
of Rhodes, and he became identified with Rhodes’ imperial 
ambitions. Beit stood with Rhodes in the rivalry with *Bar- 
nato for the control of the diamond fields. He obtained the 
assistance of the London Rothschilds, and became a life gov- 
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ernor in De Beers Consolidated Mines when it was formed 
in 1888. With Rhodes he established the British South Africa 
Company for the administration of the territory that became 
known as Rhodesia and had a part in the development of the 
country second only to that of Rhodes himself. He was im- 
plicated in Rhodes’ plot against the Kruger regime that ended 
in the Jameson Raid of 1895. He made generous donations to 
South African war relief funds, founded the Beit professor- 
ship of colonial history at Oxford, and through the Wernher- 
Beit bequest stimulated university education in South Africa. 
Other bequests included £1,200,000 for education and com- 
munications in Rhodesia and thirty fellowships in medical 
research. Beit left a fortune of over £8 million, probably the 
largest personal fortune ever left in Britain until then. He left 
his entire estate to his brother, OTTO JOHN BEIT (1865-1930), 
who was associated with him in his financial and philan- 
thropic activities. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.S. Fort, Alfred Beit... (1932); PH. Emden, 
Randlords (1935), index; G. Saron and L. Hotz (eds.), Jews in South 


Africa (1955). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: DBB, I, 253-55; ODNB online; 
G. Wheatcroft, The Randlords (1985), index. 


[Dora Leah Sowden] 


BEIT-HALLAHMI, BENJAMIN (1943-_), Israeli psycholo- 
gist and leading authority on the social psychology of religion. 
Born in Tel Aviv, Beit-Hallahmi served in the IDF in 1963-66. 
He was educated at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem (B.A. 
1966) and at Michigan State University (M.A. 1968, Ph.D., clin- 
ical psychology, 1970). He taught at a number of American and 
Israeli universities, including the University of Michigan, the 
University of Pennsylvania, and the Hebrew University, and 
maintained membership in several American professional as- 
sociations. From 1973 he was senior lecturer and professor of 
psychology at the University of Haifa. 

The primary focus of Beit-Hallahmi’s academic work 
(for which he acknowledged his debt to the work of William 
James) was the study of the social psychology of religion, with 
particular attention to religion and social identity; the appeal 
of New Religious Movements (or NRM, popularly known as 
“cults”), on which he was an acknowledged international au- 
thority; and the relationship between Jewish ideas of religious 
salvation and the Zionist project, and its social consequences. 
Among his influential publications in this area were his books 
‘The Social Psychology of Religion (1975, with Michael Argyle), 
Prolegomena to the Psychological Study of Religion (1989), De- 
spair and Deliverance: Private Salvation in Contemporary Israel 
(1992), The Psychology of Religious Behavior, Belief, and Experi- 
ence (1997, with Michael Argyle), several edited volumes and 
numerous journal articles. 

Beit-Hallahmi, as a secular student of culture and “pro- 
gressive” (his own word) citizen of Israel, brought his fun- 
damental concerns to bear on public controversies regard- 
ing Israeli policy and Zionism, and published two important 
books examining their origins and history: The Israeli Connec- 
tion: Who Israel Arms and Why (1987) and the classic Origi- 
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nal Sins: Reflections on the History of Zionism and Israel (1992; 
revised American edition 1993), a frank and hardheaded dis- 
cussion of the permanent Israel/Palestine crisis: “Out of the 
original sins of the world against the Jews grew the original 
sins of Zionism against the Palestinians.... The problem is a 
moral one. Raising the moral question is not a mark of ideal- 


ism but of realism” 
[Drew Silver (2™4 ed.)] 


BEIT JANN, Druze village in Upper Galilee, Israel. Lying at 
3,082 ft. (940 m.) above sea level on the western slope of Mt. 
Meron, it is one of Israel’s highest inhabited places. Although 
the identification of the village with the town Beth-Dagon of 
the tribe of Asher is no longer regarded as correct, Beit Jann 
seems to be the Galilean village Bet Dagan, reported in tal- 
mudic times as producing a certain late-ripening vegetable 
(Tosef., Shev. 7:13). In 1839 Scottish missionaries found here 
a few Jewish families, who apparently had moved from Safed 
6.2 mi. (10 km.) to the east after the 1837 earthquake. In 1964 
Beit Jann received municipal council status. With 4,110 inhab- 
itants in 1968, on an area of 1.8 sq. mi. (4.65 sq. km.), Beit Jann 
was one of the major Druze centers in Israel. Its economy was 
based on fruit, beef cattle, and tobacco. By the end of 2002 its 


population has risen to 9,430. 
[Efraim Orni] 


BEIT JIMAL, monastery and agricultural school in the 
Judean Foothills, 3 mi. (5 km.) S. of Bet-Shemesh, founded 
in 1881 by Salesian Fathers from Italy on the supposition that 
R. *Gamaliel 1 had lived there and that the place was named 
after him. The site is supposed by some scholars to be identi- 
cal to *Kefar Gamala, where the tomb of St. Stephen was lo- 
cated in the fifth century. Remnants of a church with a mosaic 
floor were discovered there in 1916. In 1988 a new monastery 
was built nearby for the Bethlehem Sisterhood, which houses 
about 30 nuns who choose to live their lives in solitude and 
silence. 


WEBSITE: www.trekker.co.il/israel-monasteries.htm. 
[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


BEJA, town in S. Portugal, capital of the region of Alemtejo; 
one of the seats of the subordinate rabbinates set up under the 
general control of the *Arraby Moor in the 15" century. When 
the kingdom of Portugal was established in the 12 century, 
Jews are said to have been living already in Beja. In the char- 
ter (foro) granted to the town in the 13' century, nine clauses 
deal with the Jews, both resident and transient; most of them 
speak of established local usage. A tombstone found in the 
castle of Beja has a fragment of a Hebrew inscription refer- 
ring to the death of R. Judah. Another tombstone from Beha 
was found in the 18" century and was brought to Evora in 
1868. It is probably from 1378. After the expulsion of the Jews 
from Portugal in 1496-97, Beja became a center of crypto-Ju- 
daism and many natives of the city appeared at autos-da-fé or 
escaped abroad. In the early years of the 18 century, a physi- 
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cian named Francisco de Sa e Mesquita spitefully denounced 
persons from Beja — on one occasion 66, on another 92 - who, 
he said, had come together to observe Jewish rites. The name 
Beja was common among the Sephardim of the Orient: e.g., 
Hayyim Beja (c. 1810-1870) of Salonika, who subsequently be- 
came rabbi of Tyria in Asia Minor; and the scholar-preacher 
Isaac b. Moses *Beja. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Mendes dos Remedios, Os judeus em Por- 
tugal, 1 (1895), 422f.; Rosanes, Togarmah, 3 (1938), 115-7; A.da Silva 
Carvalho, Noticia sébre alguns medicos judeus do Alentejo (1930), 
47-48. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: FE. Diaz Esteban, in: Proceedings, 10 
World Congress of Jewish Studies (1990), Division B, Vol. 2, 122-3. 


[Cecil Roth / Yom Tov Assis (2"4 ed.)] 


BEJA, ISAAC BEN MOSES (c. 1570-1628), preacher in Sa- 
lonika and Nikopolis (Bulgaria). Beja studied in Salonika. He 
was compelled to wander from one community to another 
until he was invited to teach at the yeshivah of Nikopolis. He 
arrived there after the city had been damaged in the war be- 
tween the Turks and the Walachians (1595-99). Beja’s homilies 
and eulogies, blended with Kabbalah, were published under 
the title Bayit Neeman (Venice, 1621); he also wrote poetry, 
and four of his poems appear in this work. His work displays 
originality both in thought and in his homiletical approach. 
His homily on the building of the synagogue of Nikopolis 
was reprinted under the title “Keter Torah” in Le-Ohavei Le- 
shon Ever (Paris, 1628). There were two contemporaneous 
Salonikan scholars both named Isaac Beja; one died in 1635, 
the other in 1647. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rosanes, Togarmah, 3 (19387), 115ff.; M. 
Molho, Be-Veit ha-Almin shel Yehudei Saloniki, 4 (1933), 13; 1.8. Em- 
manuel, Mazzevot Saloniki, 1 (1963), 250f., 270. 


BEJERANO, family of Israeli industrialists. The brothers 
MOSHE (1902-1951) and SHIMON (1910-1971) BEJERANO 
were born in Plovdiv, Bulgaria, and educated in Switzer- 
land. In 1921 they moved with their family to Milan, where 
they became active Zionists. Shimon settled in Palestine, in 
1936, followed by Moshe three years later. Together they 
founded a cigarette factory, and acquired the Assis factory in 
Ramat Gan, which they developed into one of the largest syrup 
and canning enterprises in Israel. They became leaders of 
the Manufacturers’ Association of Israel. Moshe served as Is- 
rael’s first commercial attaché in Moscow and devoted him- 
self to the development of commercial relations between Israel 
and the Far East. Shimon was active in the General Zionist 
Party, which he represented in the Second and Third Knes- 
sets. 


[Abraham Aharoni] 


BEJERANO, BEKHOR HAYYIM BEN MOSES (1850-1931), 
Bulgarian rabbi and scholar. Bejerano was born in Eski-Zagra, 
Bulgaria, and studied under Zechariah ha-Levi of Salonika. 
He learned, in addition to his regular Torah studies, languages 
and other secular subjects. In 1880, he moved to Rushchuk, 
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where he served as head of the community and where Solo- 
mon *Rosanes was one of his pupils. During the Russo-Turk- 
ish War (1878), Bejerano found a haven in Choumla. He after- 
ward moved to Bucharest, where he was both a dayyan and 
principal of the school of the Sephardi community. His years 
in Bucharest were his most fruitful, both in terms of literary 
productivity and of personal gratification. He maintained 
close ties with Queen Elizabeth of Romania and served as 
the official interpreter for Semitic languages of both the Ro- 
manian royal house and of the official government institu- 
tions. His publication of several books in Romanian earned 
him a government decoration. In 1908, Bejerano was chosen 
chief rabbi of Adrianople and in 1922, chief rabbi of Constan- 
tinople, a position he held until his death. Bejerano was fa- 
mous for his generosity and was greatly honored in his life- 
time. He was a corresponding member of the Spanish and 
French academies. His Hebrew articles appeared in Ha-Mag- 
gid, Havazzelet, Ha-Meassef and Ha-Mizpeh, etc. He left many 
works in manuscript. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.D. Gaon, Yehudei ha-Mizrah be-Erez Yis- 
rael, 2 (1938), 143f. 


[Itzhak Alfassi] 


BEJERANO, MAYA (1949- ), Israeli poet. Bejerano was 
born in Kibbutz Elon and spent her childhood in Jaffa. She 
studied literature and philosophy at Bar-Ilan University as 
well as violin and flute and was also an amateur photographer. 
Holding an M.A. in Library Science from the Hebrew Uni- 
versity, she worked as a consultant at the Tel Aviv Municipal 
Library. She published 11 collections of poems, including Bat 
Yaanah (“Ostrich,’ 1978), Ibud Netunim 52 (“Data Processing 
52,’ 1983), Livyatan (“Whale;’ 1990), Anaseh Lagaat be-Tabur 
Bitni (“Trying to Touch My Belly Button,’ 1998). “Selected 
Poems 1972-1986” appeared in 1987 and 2005 saw a volume 
of collected works under the title Tedarim. While in “Trying 
to Touch My Belly Button” she movingly depicted her child- 
hood experiences and her relationship with her parents, other 
poems address female concerns, the joys and anguish of love, 
and politics, and describe the sights and moods of Tel Aviv, 
especially the so-called “Shenkin myth.” Descriptions of na- 
ture, states of consciousness, actions and moods blend in an 
attempt to transform poetry into “data processing” - the ti- 
tle of one of her collections. For Bejerano poetry writing is 
a kind of linguistic and emotional laboratory: “The Hebrew 
language is my friend”, she writes. Bejerano was awarded the 
Bialik Prize (2002) and the Bernstein Prize (1988). Bejerano 
also wrote books for children, a collection of stories, and a 
play. Individual poems have been translated into various lan- 
guages. Information is available at the 1THL website at www. 
ithLorg.il. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Kobovy, “From “Data Processing’ to ‘Sex, 
Car and Love Later,” in: J.R. Baskin (ed.) Women of the Word (1994), 
343-66; Y. Laor, in: Haaretz (May 6, 2005). 


[Anat Feinberg (24 ed.)] 
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BEKACHE, SHALOM (1848-1927), printer and publisher. 
He was born in Bombay of Baghdadi origin. After studying 
in Safed, he became a rabbi in Acre and then migrated to Al- 
geria, where he was rabbi of the Ben-Thoa Synagogue, the 
oldest in Algiers, for 40 years. He contributed to the Hebrew 
periodicals Ha-Maggid, Ha-Meliz, and Ha-Zefirah. In 1885 he 
published in Leghorn in Judeo-Arabic Mevasser Tov, a histori- 
cal, geographical, and literary miscellany, which was followed 
by a monthly bulletin, Or ha-Levanah, dedicated essentially 
to the history and geography of Erez Israel; five issues were 
published. In about 1888 he established a small printing press 
in Algiers, which produced some 20 books in Judeo-Arabic, 
edited and translated by himself. These works, which deal 
with the history of the Jews of Babylonia and the kingdom of 
the Khazars in fictional form, were adapted to the intellectual 
standard of the Algerian Jews of that time and were useful 
in widening their historical knowledge. In 1891-93 Bekache 
published a weekly newspaper in Judeo-Arabic, Beit Yisrael. 
Nizzahon ha-Or al ha-Hoshekh (“Triumph of the Light over 
the Darkness,” 1896) is a philosophical thesis in Hebrew pre- 
sented in the form of a controversy between the Pharisees 
and the Sadducees. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: ZHB, 2 (1897), 37-38; 7 (1903), 153-4. 
[Robert Attal] 


BEKEMOHARAR, family of 18t-19'-century rabbis of 
Adrianople. MENAHEM BEN ISAAC ASHKENAZI (1666-1733) 
was born in Temesvar; he was two years old when his parents 
moved to Adrianople. He used to sign his name 7”77117922 
(BKMOHRR= Ben Kevod Morenu ha-Rav Rabbi), to which 
abbreviation each of his descendants appended the initial let- 
ter of his own father’s name. When Abraham Gheron was ap- 
pointed rabbi of Adrianople in succession to his father-in-law 
Abraham Zarefati, six of the 13 congregations, disapproving 
the appointment, appointed Menahem b. Isaac as head of the 
bet din. He headed a large yeshivah and wielded great influ- 
ence, the surrounding communities subjecting themselves to 
his authority. His works on Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah, on 
Jacob b. Asher’s Arba’ah Turim, and on Isaac b. Abba Mari’s 
Ha-Ittur, as well as a homiletic work, were destroyed in a fire 
that broke out in Adrianople after his death. Another homi- 
letic work, responsa, and novellae on the Talmud were saved. 
A small portion of the responsa that were saved was published 
in Mikhtav Shelomo by his grandson Solomon Bekemoharar. 
Menahem was also a kabbalist and a poet; his poem recited 
at circumcisions is well known throughout Turkey and the 
Balkan states. 

His son, MORDECAI B. MENAHEM (d. 1748), rabbi 
and halakhist, succeeded his father. Most of his Maamar 
Mordekhai, a commentary on Mordecai b. Hillel's commentary 
to tractates Yevamot and part of Ketubbot, was destroyed by 
fire. The first three chapters of Yevamot which were rescued 
were published (Salonika, 1874) with the text; appended are 
novellae on Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah with assorted ad- 
dendaa. Still in manuscript form are homilies and a talmudic 
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commentary. Several of his responsa were published in his 
son’s Mikhtav Shelomo. 

MENAHEM (II) B. MORDECAI (d. 1781) succeeded his 
father. He was a halakhist and kabbalist and his halakhic 
decisions survive in manuscript form. His son was Morde- 
cai (11). NISSIM (a name added later) SOLOMON BEN MOR- 
DECAI (1732¢-1770?) began to write halakhic responsa at 
an early age. His works include: Heshek Shelomo (Constantino- 
ple, 1768) on the first 68 chapters of Hoshen Mishpat, Mikhtav 
Shelomo, responsa (vol. 1, Salonika, 1855; vol. 2, appended 
to his father’s Maamar Mordekhai), and Beit Shelomo, only a 
small part published in his grandson Menahem (1v)’s Devar 
Emet. His Mirkevet ha-Mishneh, on Maimonides’ Yad, was al- 
most identical to Aaron *Alfandari’s work of the same name, 
and as soon as Alfandari’s work was published in Smyrna 
in 1755, Bekemoharar stopped working on his. His son, MOR- 
DECAI SIMEON BEN NISSIM SOLOMON (d. 1814?), rabbi 
and halakhist, traveled extensively between the communi- 
ties in Turkey and the Balkans. He wrote Matteh Shimon, one 
of the most important works on the Hoshen Mishpat (un- 
til $258; in 3 vols.; Salonika, 1797-1819; vol. 3 consists of re- 
sponsa). 

MORDECAI (II) BEN MENAHEM (11) (d. 1821) succeeded 
his father. Some of his halakhic decisions were published in 
Mera Dakhya (appended to vol. 3 of Mordecai Simeon b. Sol- 
omon’s Matteh Shimon). The Jewish concessionaires in Con- 
stantinople appealed against his monopoly of the laudanum 
concession. In 1802, after a controversy in which the rabbis 
of Constantinople and Adrianople took part, his rights to the 
concession were reaffirmed. His son, MENAHEM (III) (d. 1810), 
was a member of the rabbinate during his father’s lifetime, 
from about 1800. In 1801 a new congregation was formed in 
Rushchuk, comprising settlers from Adrianople, Vidin (Bul- 
garia), Belgrade, and Ni’ (Yugoslavia), which chose Menahem 
as rabbi. He left several works in manuscript. 

JOSEPH RAPHAEL B. MORDECAI (II) (d. 1849) also 
served in the rabbinate during his father’s lifetime. In 1839 
the sultan Abdul Mejid appointed him head of all the congre- 
gations in Adrianople and its environs. His eldest son, MOSES 
RAHAMIM (d. 1878), succeeded him in his lifetime (1846). 
Moses wrote responsa to questions addressed to his father 
and published Nitpal la-Kodesh, a compendium of his own 
responsa, together with the Maamar Mordekhai of Mordecai 
(1) b. Menahem. During the Russo-Turkish War (1878), he es- 
caped to Constantinople, where he died. He was succeeded by 
his son, RAPHAEL (d. 1899), who was a member of the Bul- 
garian parliament. When independent Bulgaria was founded, 
the communities that came under Bulgarian rule severed their 
ties with the Adrianople rabbinate. 

His son, MENAHEM (IV) R. MORDECAI SIMEON (1810?- 
1887), preacher and halakhist, was productive as a writer and 
as a publisher of the works of his family. His works include 
Devar Emet (Salonika, 1843), on the laws of Torah scrolls; De- 
var Menahem (2 vols., 1866-69), on Orah Hayyim; Devar ha- 
Mishpat (Smyrna, 1874); Menahem Avelim (1880), on the laws 
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of mourning. He was employed in a bank. During the Russo- 
Turkish War (1878), he escaped to Constantinople; in 1880 he 
immigrated to Erez Israel, where he died. His grandson, Yom 
TOV, a scholar and a maskil, contributed in his youth to Ha- 
Maggid, participated in communal endeavors, and was a Bul- 
garian Zionist leader. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Danon, Yosef Daat (1886), 66-67, 71-72, 
82-88; Rosanes, Togarmah, 4 (1935), 252-3; 5 (1938), 34-40, 102-3, 
149-52; 6 (1945), 109ff.; Marcus, in: Mizrah u-Maarav, 5 (1930-32), 
173-84; idem, in: Sinai, 21 (1947), 48-63; Azuz, in: Hemdat Yisrael... 
H.H. Medini (1946), 164-7. 


BEKESCSABA, capital of Békés county, southeast Hungary. 
Jews first settled there at the end of the 18 century. The first 
Jewish community was organized at the beginning of the 
1830s. The town, an agricultural and commercial center and 
later a railroad hub, attracted Jewish settlers, who helped de- 
velop the town’s commercial life. Their number ranged from 
110 (0.5% of the total) in 1840 to 2,458 (5.0%) in 1920. The first 
synagogue was built in 1850. Following the denominational rift 
of 1869, the community identified itself at first as Orthodox, 
but three years later as Status Quo. In 1883, the Orthodox se- 
ceded and formed their own congregation, building its own 
synagogue in 1894. The Status Quo community inaugurated 
its own synagogue in 1896. The community’s Jewish elemen- 
tary school opened in 1865. In the early 1940s the congrega- 
tions operated separate high schools. The last two rabbis of 
the Orthodox community, Judah Wolf and Isaac Tiegermann, 
and Rabbi Jacob Silberfeld of the Status Quo community died 
in the Holocaust. Illés Szabé, who was elected rabbi in 1941, 
survived and eventually emigrated to Israel. 

According to the census of 1941, the last before the Ho- 
locaust, the city had a Jewish population of 2,433, represent- 
ing 4.6% of the total of 52,404. After the German occupation 
of Hungary on March 19, 1944, the Jews were first deprived of 
their rights and property. They were rounded up between May 
7 and 14 and placed into a ghetto that was established in the 
local tobacco factory and its environs. At its peak the ghetto 
included 3,113 Jews, of whom about 2,500 were from the city 
proper. The others were brought in from the neighboring vil- 
lages and towns, including Banhegyes, Békés, Ebdréd, Gyula, 
Oroshaza, Szarvas, and Totkomlos. In addition, the Jews from 
three districts in the neighboring Csanad, Arad, and Torontal 
county - Mezdkovacshaza, Battonya, and Elek - were brought 
to Békéscsaba. The approximately 350 Jews from Mezékovac- 
shaza were first placed in the local ghetto situated in the Men- 
telep area. The 414 Jews from villages in the Mezdkovacshaza, 
Battonya, and Elek districts were first taken to a temporary 
ghetto established on the so-called Mandel farm, near Mag- 
yarbanhegyes. The ghetto of Békéscasba was liquidated on 
June 25 and 26, 1944, with the deportation of the Jews in two 
transports: one, including the Jews of Oroshaza, Kunagota, 
Battonya, Magyarbanhegyes, and Tétkmolds, was directed to 
Strasshof, Austria, where most of the Jews survived; the other, 
including the Jews of Békés, Békéscsaba, Csorvas, Gyula, and 
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Mezéberény, was directed to Auschwitz, where most of them 
perished. 

The few hundred survivors - deportees and labor ser- 
vicemen - reestablished their community after the war. But 
the anti-Jewish riot of November 30, 1946, coupled with the 
policies of the Communist regime that came to power in 1948, 
induced most of them to leave the city. In 1949, close to 500 
Jews - 204 Neolog and 230 Orthodox - were still living in the 
city, but by 1968 their number had shrunk to 151. The Ortho- 
dox synagogue still exists; the Neolog was sold in 1961. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: F, Révész, A békéscsabai izraelita hitkézség 
multja és jelenje, (1926); Braham, Politics; PK Hungaria, 180-82. 

[Randolph Braham (2"4 ed.)] 


BEKHOROT (Heb. nii23; “Firstborn”), fourth tractate in 
the Mishnah, in the order of Kodashim. Bekhorot is a strik- 
ing instance of the weaving together of disparate strands to 
form a mishnaic tractate. The main unifying principle is bib- 
lical: “I consecrated every first-born in Israel, man and beast, 
to Myself, to be Mine, the Lord’s” (Num. 3:13). The primary 
theme relating directly to the order Kodashim concerns the 
firstborn of “pure” animal species: ideally, it must be slaugh- 
tered at the Temple and consumed as a sacrifice. The firstborn 
of the impure ass, however, must be “redeemed” or killed; a 
ritual of redemption is ordained for human firstborns as well 
(Exod. 13:13. 34:20). A separate issue is the law of inheritance, 
in which the firstborn is entitled to a double share. 

The opening clauses of the first two chapters introduce 
the tractate’s two secondary subjects: the priests (kohanim) 
and the tithe of cattle. The paired clauses 1:1 and 2:1 relate the 
various laws concerning the firstborn to the special status of 
the priests, whose consecration replaced that of the firstborn 
Israelites (Num. 3:45). The priests are not the subject of a mish- 
naic tractate, (cf. Kodashim), but figure significantly in Bek- 
horot, above and beyond the entire chapter (Ch 7, see below) 
detailing the physical wholesomeness required for their ser- 
vice in the Temple. The ninth, concluding chapter is devoted 
to the cattle tithe, whose manner of consecration — by objec- 
tive circumstance — is similar to that of the firstborn animal 
(as emphasized in 2:2). Although the chapter’s opening for- 
mula continues the series of Hullin 5-12, the tithing of cattle 
is grounded (like the following tractates, Arakhin and Temu- 
rah) in Lev. Ch. 27, which is also the source for the automatic 
consecration of the firstborn (Lev. 27:26, 32-3). 

The fact that - unlike other sanctified things —- the bekhor 
(firstborn) does not require an act of consecration is key to 
the tractate’s main legal issues. First, since the determinative 
conditions of birth may be in doubt - especially if the dam 
gives birth to multiple young - ownership may be contested 
between the original owner and the priest (who has a claim 
to the bekhor). Hence m 2:6-8 presents a series of tannaitic 
disputes regarding the disposition of this contested object, in- 
cluding R. Akiva’s classical dictum: “Whoever seeks to extract 
property from his fellow, has the burden of proof? Second, af- 
ter the destruction of the Temple, when people desisted from 
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consecrating animals, the firstborn - holy at birth - becomes a 
terrible burden. Although it can no longer be actually offered 
and consumed at the Temple, it still must be treated with the 
full care and awe due to sanctified objects and animals. The 
only escape allowing the priest to consume it is in case the 
animal happens to contract a blemish that renders it unfit as 
a sacrifice. Thus the Mishnah carefully determines the man- 
ner and requisite authority for examining such blemishes, as 
well as the specifics of the blemishes themselves. 

Chapters 4 and 5 are dedicated to the procedures for 
examining the firstborn and to safeguards against fraudulent 
permissions. This becomes the classical context for broader 
rules about mistaken rulings and about trustworthiness 
in general (mM 4:4-10). The caption of chapter 6 is: “The fol- 
lowing blemishes are grounds for slaughtering the firstborn” - 
that is, for non-sacral consumption. The chapter goes on to 
enumerate these blemishes in anatomical detail; this is, in ef- 
fect, the catalog of blemishes that invalidate an animal for 
any kind of sacrifice. Chapter 7 applies the same rules to 
humans - that is, to priests, who may not serve if there is a 
blemish in their body - but goes on to define several differ- 
ences, including the issue of what may be called moral blem- 
ishes (M 7:7). 

As noted above, priests figure centrally in Bekhorot. As 
God’s representatives, they are entitled to the firstborn animal, 
and it is from them that the firstborn Israelite son is redeemed. 
Chapter 8 is devoted to the human bekhor, “firstborn for the 
priest” (i.e., requiring redemption) and “firstborn for inheri- 
tance.” It opens by distinguishing the definition of the mater- 
nal firstborn for this redemption (“first issue of the womb, 
Exod. 13:2, 12) from that of the paternal firstborn, entitled to a 
double inheritance (“the first fruit of his vigor,’ Deut. 21:17). 

Tosefta Bekhorot follows the arrangement of the Mishnah 
especially closely, but adds several significant expansions. M. 
1:2 discusses scenarios in which an animal of one species gives 
birth to a creature resembling another species — not only with 
regard to the sanctity of the firstborn, but also with regard to 
the animal’s status as “pure” or “impure” for eating - and offers 
the rule: “Anything that emerges from the impure is impure; 
from the pure - pure.” The Tosefta’s extensive treatment of this 
rule (1:5-13) includes an explanation of why it is nevertheless 
permitted to eat honey, and a grounding of the rule in a firm 
biological principle that cross-species breeding is impossible. 
When discussing untrustworthiness, the Mishnah (4:10) em- 
phasizes that it is context-specific. T. endorses this in its own 
extended discussion of the same topic (3:8-12), but posits an 
exception: “One who is suspect with respect to idolatry is [on 
that account] suspect with respect to the entire Torah [i.e., in 
all matters]” (3:12). 

The Mishnah’s discussion of the “firstborn for the priest” 
includes several cases in which two women give birth and 
doubts then arise as to whether their children were exchanged 
(8:4-6). It is only in the Tosefta’s extended treatment of this 
theme (6:2-9) that the setting for these doubts becomes clear. 
The events are repeatedly described as having taken place “in 
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a hideout,” evidently reflecting the grim realities of the Hadri- 
anic persecutions. 


[Noam Zohar (2™4 ed.)] 


The role played by the mother in defining the firstborn 
for most matters leads the Babylonian Talmud to discuss the 
determination of a child’s birth affiliation (to tribe or nation) 
by its father or mother (47a). A related discussion effectively 
recognizes a status of Levitess - the “daughter of a Levite” - 
whose son (even from a father who is an Israelite) is exempted, 
like the son of a Levite, from the toll of the firstborn (4a). 

The Book of Numbers (Chs. 3 & 8) describes the Lev- 
ites’ dedicational ceremony, to serve in the firstborns’ stead; 
B. explains the absence of the priests from this description 
by affirming that they are included in the collective group 
of the Levites (4a). B. concludes that prior to this replace- 
ment, the firstborn were appointed in charge of sacrificial 
worship (4b). 

In the context of halakhic discussions of animal births, 
B. reports a battle of wits between R. Yehoshua b. Hana- 
nia and the “Elders of Athens,’ stemming from a disagree- 
ment regarding the duration of the pregnancy of the snake 
(8b-9a). The battle ends with the physical downfall of the 
Elders of Athens. 

In the conclusion of its discussion of blemishes, the 
Mishnah (6:12) reports a debate as to whether or not androgy- 
nous and epicene (tumtum) animals are considered blemished. 
This leads B. into a lengthy discussion regarding the various 
possibilities to view the status of androgynous and epicene 
humans (41b-42b). 

In the ninth chapter, the Mishnah defines the grouping 
of animals into a herd that should be counted and tithed to- 
gether, both in terms of birthing cycles and in terms of physi- 
cal spacing; R. Meir adds (9:2) that the Jordan River constitutes 
a boundary in this regard. B. discusses the status of the Jordan 
River as a border - whether it is considered part of the land 
of Israel, or a separate territory. B. then enters an extended 
discussion of rivers, focusing on the four rivers of Eden men- 
tioned in the Creation account in Genesis (1:10-14): Pishon, 
Gihon and Tigris are said to be elevated above all other bod- 
ies of water; the Euphrates is the highest of all, and the source 
of all the world’s water (55a-55b). 

[Yedidah Koren (2"¢ ed.)] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: HLL. Strack, Introduction to the Talmud 
and Midrash (1945), 56, 263; P. Blackman (ed. and tr.), Mishnayoth, 5 


(Eng., 1954), 241-2; J. Neusner. A History of the Mishnaic Law of Holy 
Things. (1978-80). 


BEKHOR SHOR, JOSEPH BEN ISAAC (12* century), 
northern French exegete, tosafist, and poet. Referred to as Jo- 
seph Bekhor Shor, he has been identified with Joseph b. Isaac 
of Orleans, an identification which has been proved despite 
the doubts of various scholars. The designation Bekhor Shor 
(“Firstling Bullock”) derives from the expression applied to Jo- 
seph (Deut. 33:17). He was the pupil of R. *Tam, who esteemed 
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him greatly and referred to him in terms of high praise. Abra- 
ham b. Joseph of Orleans, mentioned several times in tosafot, 
was apparently his son. Joseph’s commentary on the Penta- 
teuch, parts of which previously appeared in various publi- 
cations, was issued in its entirety by Joseph Gad (1956-60), 
while excerpts from his commentary on Psalms have been 
published in Revue des Etudes Juives (vol. 58 (1909), 309-11). 
In his exegesis, he adopted his French predecessors’ method 
of literal interpretation — that of Rashi, Joseph *Kara, and par- 
ticularly Samuel b. Meir upon whom he largely based himself. 
Nevertheless, in many respects he pursued a new and original 
course, although in his efforts to produce novel interpretations 
his comments are sometimes rather strange and pilpulistic, 
particularly in the manner in which he relates passages to one 
another. He dwells at length on the biblical figures and investi- 
gates the motives for their actions but at times interprets these 
somewhat in terms of contemporary social conditions (Gen. 
27:40). In many respects his exegesis is similar to that of the 
Spanish commentators, this being apparent in his efforts to 
explain away anthropomorphic expressions (Gen. 1:2; Num. 
23:19); in defending the actions of the Patriarchs and rejecting 
any calumnies against them (Gen. 30:33); in interpreting mir- 
acles as almost natural phenomena (Gen. 19:26; Ex. 9:8); and 
in giving, to a greater extent than his French predecessors, a 
rational basis for the Commandments (Ex. 30:1; Lev. 19:27). 

He pays little regard to grammar, nor is he as extreme as 
Samuel b. Meir in his homiletical comments, adding these oc- 
casionally alongside the literal interpretation (Gen. 3:24; Ex. 
25:29). He makes use of gematria (Ex. 22:16), and at times in- 
corporates in his comment a lengthy halakhic discussion of 
a passage, in these two respects being close to the exegetical 
method of the tosafists. He sharply opposes the allegorization 
of the Commandments, any neglect of which he vehemently 
assails (Lev. 17:13), adopting a similar attitude as regards the 
precepts of the tefillin and mezuzah (Deut. 6:9). This did not 
however prevent him from giving a literal interpretation of 
some passages contrary to the accepted halakhah (Ex. 23:19), 
which he naturally neither repudiates nor controverts. Jo- 
seph knew Latin, and both in speech and in writing refuted 
the christological interpretation of biblical passages, attack- 
ing in his comments both apostates and Christians, against 
whom he argued a great deal rejecting all attempts to find 
in the Bible allusions to Christian dogmas. He similarly re- 
pudiated their allegorical explanations that deny the validity 
of the Commandments. “Although they have translated the 
Bible from the holy tongue into the vernacular, the Lord has 
given them neither a heart to understand, nor eyes to see, nor 
ears to hear” (Num. 12:18). In his commentary on Genesis 
and Exodus he adds at the end of each weekly portion a brief 
poem in which he expresses his hopes and those of the Jew- 
ish people. He also wrote piyyutim in the style of the German 
and northern French paytanim, describing in them the sor- 
rows that afflicted his generation. Several of these were pub- 
lished by Habermann in Tarbiz (vol. 9, 1937-38); others have 
not yet appeared in print. 
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Joseph of Orleans, i-e., Bekhor Shor, is mentioned in the 
tosafot; four of his halakhic questions addressed to R. Tam are 
preserved in Sefer ha-Yashar, while excerpts of many others 
are quoted by earlier authorities. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Liber, in REJ, 58 (1909), 307-14; N. Porges, 
Joseph Bechor Schor (Ger., 1908); S. Poznaniski (ed.), Perush al Yehezkel 
u-Terei Asar le-R. Eliezer mi-Belganzi (1913), lv-lxxv; Urbach, Tosafot, 
113-22; Abraham ben Azriel, Arugat ha-Bosem, ed. by E.E. Urbach, 4 
(1963), index; G. Walter, Joseph Bechor Schor, Der letzte nordfranzo- 
esische Bibelexeget (1890). 

[Avraham Grossman] 


BEKKER (Baruch), PAUL (1882-1937), German music critic 
and writer. Bekker started his career as a violinist and conduc- 
tor in his native Berlin, and from 1906 wrote music criticism 
for Berlin papers and was chief music critic of the Frankfurter 
Zeitung from 1911 to 1925. He did much to promote acceptance 
of the works of Gustav *Mahler, Franz Schreker, and Paul Hin- 
demith. As supervisor of the State Theater in Cassel (1925-29), 
and at Wiesbaden (1929-32), he continued to foster contem- 
porary music, especially operatic. In his books on music his- 
tory and aesthetics he pioneered the application of sociological 
criteria to the understanding of musical creation and perfor- 
mance. His critical biography of Beethoven (1911, first English 
translation 1926) is considered a major contribution to the 
analysis of the creative process in music. In 1934 Bekker immi- 
grated to the United States and became music critic of the New 
Yorker Staatszeitung und Herold. His other books include biog- 
raphies of Oscar Fried (1907) and *Offenbach (1909); studies 
of the symphonies of Beethoven (1911, Eng. trans. 1925) and 
Mahler (1921), and the life of Wagner (1924, Eng. trans. 1931); 
Neue Musik (1923); Musikgeschichte als Geschichte der musi- 
kalischen Formwandlungen (1926); Materiale Grundlagen der 
Musik (1926); Wandlungen der Oper (1934; The Changing Op- 
era, 1935); and The Story of the Orchestra (1936). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: MGG 8.V.; Baker, Biog Dict. S.V. 


[Bathja Bayer] 


BELAIS(H), ABRAHAM BEN SHALOM (1773-1853), Tu- 
nisian rabbi. At one time treasurer to the bey of Tunis, he had 
to leave the country following business reverses and settled in 
Jerusalem. For a time he was rabbi in Algiers, then, moving to 
Europe, he managed to secure the patronage of persons high 
in public life. He was appointed by the king of Sardinia rabbi 
of Nice, against the wishes of the community, with whom he 
promptly quarreled. In 1840, he went to London where before 
long he again got into financial difficulties and quarreled with 
the authorities. He was ultimately given a minor communal 
office and sat occasionally on the bet din. He published a large 
number of books, apart from his sycophantic odes in honor of 
European crowned heads and other influential persons. The 
following deserve mention: Yad Avishalom (1829), on Orah 
Hayyim; Perah Shushan Beit Levi (1844), sermons with Eng- 
lish translation; Petah ha-Bayit (1846), commentary and al- 
phabetical index to part of the Shulhan Arukh; responsa Afrot 
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Tevel (1850); and an English translation of Ecclesiastes with his 
commentary. His undoubted scholarship was marred by his 
serious defects of character. Another Abraham (b. Jacob) Be- 
laish (d. Jerusalem, c. 1828) was rabbi in Jerusalem and wrote 
a number of religious works. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: JC (Sept. 2, 1853); A.M. Hyamson, Sephardim 
of England (1951), 208-9, 291; D. Cazes, Notes bibliographiques sur la 
littérature juive-tunisienne (1893), 20ff.; G. Levi, in: RMI, 12, no. 3-4 


(1937/38), 129-62. 
[David Corcos] 


BEL AND THE DRAGON, two stories appearing in differ- 
ent versions in the Apocrypha, the Septuagint, and Theodo- 
tion; they appear as a continuation of the Book of Daniel. In 
“Bel,” Daniel challenged the divinity of the idol Bel, which was 
reputed to eat and drink. By scattering ashes on the temple 
floor, he revealed the footprints of the priests who secretly 
removed the sacrifices placed before the idol. As a result the 
Persian king, Cyrus, destroyed the idol and killed the priests. 
In “The Dragon,” Daniel caused the death of a dragon wor- 
shiped by the Babylonians, by feeding it a mixture of pitch, 
fat, and hair. Thrown into the lions den at the crowd’s de- 
mand, Daniel was miraculously unharmed and survived for 
a week without food, after which he was fed by the prophet 
Habakkuk who was miraculously transported to Babylon (see 
Prophecy of *Habakkuk). The king thereupon praised God 
and had Daniel's accusers thrown to the lions who devoured 
them. The object of these stories is to portray the futility of 
idolatry. The suggestions that they are either a “Jewish ver- 
sion” of the Babylonian Marduk and Tiamat legend, or pro- 
paganda against Hellenistic idolatry, seem improbable. They 
appear to be popular works composed in Babylon when Bel 
was no longer worshiped, i.e., between the destruction of the 
temple of Babylon by Artaxerxes (485-465 B.C.E.) and its re- 
building by Alexander the Great (332 B.c.£.). Snakes (= drag- 
ons) were used in the Babylonian cult, and the stories were 
perhaps a midrashic elaboration of Jeremiah 51:34, 44. The 
two Greek versions seem to be translations from an Aramaic 
original. A version from the Midrash Bereshit Rabbati of R. 
Moses ha-Darshan (published by A. Neubauer, Book of To- 
bit (1878), Hebrew portion p. 39-40) as well as by Ch. Albeck 
(1940, p. 175) is found in the Pugio Fidei of Raymond *Mar- 
tini (p. 957). These two versions are almost identical with the 
Syriac Peshitta. An Aramaic version of Bel and the Dragon in 
the Chronicle of Jerahmeel is based on Theodotion. A Hebrew 
fragment is preserved in Genesis R. 68:20 and a Hebrew ver- 
sion is found in *Josippon (3). 

[Yehoshua M. Grintz] 


BELARUS, C.LS. republic. For the region’s earlier history, 
see *Belorussia. 


Developments from the 1970s 

In 1979 Belorussia’s Jewish population amounted to 135,400 
and in 1989 to 112,000 (with 39,100 in Minsk, 31,800 in Gomel 
province, and 18,400 in Mogilev province). Nearly 70,000 em- 
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igrated in the 1989-93 period, mainly to Israel and the United 
States, and the Jewish population was further reduced through 
emigration to 27,798 in 1999 and 24,300 in 2002. The main 
umbrella organization coordinating all Jewish activities in the 
country was the Belarus Union of Jewish Organizations and 
Communities, operating in 20 cities, most of them with syna- 
gogues and Jewish schools. Minsk had a Jewish People’s Uni- 
versity operating as an evening school and affiliated with the 
Belarus State University. In 1994 a Center for Jewish National 
Culture was opened in Minsk, as was a Center for the History 
of the Jews of Belarus in Vitebsk. In all, over 100 Jewish orga- 
nizations were in operation throughout the country. 

One Jew was elected to the republic's Supreme Soviet in 
1990. Antisemitism within the Belorussian national movement 
militated against its receiving support from Jewish organiza- 
tions. Antisemitic propaganda was rife in such publications as 
Politicheskii sobesednik, Slavianskie vedomosti, Semdnei, My I 
vremia, and Prognoz. The year 1991 saw the desecration of the 
Jewish cemetery in Borisov and in 1994 cemeteries were dese- 
crated in Gomel, Mogilev, and Haradok, Vitebsk region. Anti- 
semitic incidents continued to occur sporadically throughout 
the decade. Right-wing organized antisemitic activities in Be- 
larus came mainly from pan-Slavic organizations which advo- 
cated a close union with Russia and were supported by their 
counterparts there. Such organizations included “Slaviane” 
(The Slavs), “Bratsva Slavian” (Brotherhood of Slavs), “Slavi- 
anskii Sobor — Belaia Rus” (Slavic Council — White Russia), 
On Independence Day in 1994 about 1,000 extremist national- 
ists marched through Minsk bearing slogans such as ‘Belarus 
only for the Belorussians.” 

The monthly Jewish newspaper Aviv began to appear in 
1992 and by 1993 there were five Jewish periodicals appear- 
ing in Belarus. In 1992 Rabbi Yitzhak Volpin came from New 
York to occupy the long vacant pulpit in the Minsk synagogue. 
In the spring of the same year Belarus established diplomatic 
relations with Israel. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: U. Schmelz and S. DellaPergola, in: ayys, 
1995, 478; S. DellaPergola, “World Jewish Population 2002,” ibid. 
(2002), 623ff.; Supplement to the Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, 2 (1995); 
Y. Florsheim, in: Jews in Eastern Europe, 1:26 (1995), 25-33; M. Beizer 
and I. Klimenko, in Jews in Eastern Europe, 1 (24) 1995, 25-33; Anti- 
Semitism Worldwide (1994), Tel Aviv University, 132-134. WEBSITE: 
www.worldjewishcongress.org; www.fjc.ru. 


[Daniel Romanowski and Michael Beizer] 


BELASCO, DAVID (1859-1931), U.S. theatrical producer 
and playwright. Born in San Francisco, Belasco came from a 
Portuguese-Jewish family named Valasco. He was educated 
in a monastery, which may have accounted for the way he 
dressed later in life, a free-flowing style that earned him the 
epithet “the Bishop of Broadway.’ As a boy in Victoria, Brit- 
ish Columbia - where his father, a one-time clown, owned a 
store — he joined a circus. At the age of 11 he appeared at the 
Victoria Theater in Charles Kean’s production of Richard 111. 
Working as a stage manager on the Pacific Coast, he devised 
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melodramas with fires and battles and a passion play with real 
sheep. In 1879 he went to New York, where his name became 
associated with sensational scenic effects. He was a pioneer 
in the use of electricity for stage lighting. Belasco’ first melo- 
drama, La Belle Russe, was produced at Wallack’s Theater in 
1882. He established the Lyceum School of Acting and pro- 
duced successes such as Du Barry and Zaza. In 1902 he opened 
the first of two theaters, both called the Belasco, where he 
introduced innovations such as footlights sunk below stage 
level. His 374 productions displayed a passion for flamboyant 
realism. His greatest successes as a playwright were Madame 
Butterfly (1900, based on a story by J.L. Long) and The Girl of 
the Golden West (1905), both turned into operas by Puccini. 
Belasco’s work was primarily in melodrama, and though the 
literary worth of his plays was slight, he was able to satisfy the 
contemporary demand for spectacular staging. His produc- 
tion of The Merchant of Venice (1922), with David *Warfield 
as Shylock, was regarded as the finest artistic achievement of 
his career. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Winter, The Life of David Belasco 
(1918); L. Marker, David Belasco: Naturalism in the American The- 


atre (1975). 
[Bernard Grebanier / Ruth Beloff (2"4 ed.)] 


BELAYA TSERKOV (Heb. ]2? 77; “White Field”), ancient 
town in Kiev district, Ukraine, center of a fertile agricultural 
region. A community was formed there toward the end of the 
16‘ century; 100 houses in Jewish ownership out of a total of 
800 are recorded in 1646. The community was destroyed dur- 
ing the *Chmielnicki rising in 1648, and again suffered at the 
beginning of the *Haidamack rising in 1703. Subsequently, 
Jews again began to settle there, in 1765 numbering 1,876 poll- 
tax-payers in the town and its vicinity. After Belaya Tserkov 
had been attacked by the hordes under Cossack general Gonta 
(1768), only 223 Jewish inhabitants remained. The community 
increased to 1,077 in 1787; 6,665 in 1847; and 18,720 in 1897 
(54% of the total population). The grain trade and sugar in- 
dustry contributed to the growth of the town during the 19 
century. In 1904, Jews owned 250 workshops and 25 factories 
engaged in light industry employing 300 Jewish workers. The 
Jews there suffered from pogroms in 1905. During the civil war 
of 1919-20, about 850 Jews were massacred in Belaya Tserkov 
by Ukrainian troops, bands of peasants, and soldiers of the 
White Army. The religious and cultural life of the community, 
which numbered 15,624 (36.4%) in 1926, came to an end with 
the establishment of the Soviet government. Under the Soviets 
in 1929, 240 artisans were organized in cooperatives and 3,628 
were unemployed. Of these, 2,655 were sent to the local sugar 
refinery and 847 went to work in the nearby kolkhozes. Two 
Yiddish schools operated in Belaya Tserkov, one of them a vo- 
cational school. In 1939, Jews numbered 9,284 (20% of the total 
population). The town was occupied by the Germans on July 
16, 1941. They confiscated all Jewish belongings in October, 
and later they assembled 6,000 Jews from Belaya Tserkov and 
its environs in prisoner-of-war camp No. 334, and murdered 
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all of them. There were 5,600 Jews listed as residents in Be- 
laya Tserkov in the 1959 census. Its sole synagogue was closed 
in 1962 and thereafter Jews conducted private prayer services. 
During the 1965 High Holidays, militia broke into such min- 
yanim, arrested participants and confiscated religious articles. 
In 1970, the Jewish population was estimated at 15,000. Most 
left in the 1990s. In Jewish folklore Belaya Tserkov is also re- 
ferred to as the “Black Abomination” (Yid. Shvartse Tume), a 
play on its name in Russian (“White Church”). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Ettinger, in: Zion, 21 (1956), 107-42; Die 
Judenpogrome in Russland 2 (1909), 406-8; A.D. Rosenthal, Megillat 
ha-Tevah 1 (1927); 78-81; Eynikeyt, no. 24 (1945). ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
PHY: PK Ukrainah, s.v. 


[Yehuda Slutsky / Shmuel Spector (2"4 ed.)] 


BELCHATOW (Pol. Belchatéw), small town 28 mi. S. of 
Lodz, central Poland, in the district of Piotrkow. Seven Jews 
are recorded as living in Belchatow in 1764. Jewish settlement 
increased after the formation of Congress *Poland. By 1897 
there were 2,897 Jewish residents out of a total population of 
3,859, mainly engaged in the flourishing textile industry which 
developed in the 19‘ century. In 1921 the Jewish population 
numbered 3,688 (59% of the total), and in 1939, 6,000, consti- 
tuting one-third of the total population. 


Holocaust Period 

The German army took the town during the first week of the 
war, during the High Holidays. Many Jews dressed in tallit 
and kittel were humiliated in the streets and photographed by 
German soldiers. The Torah Scrolls and other liturgical ob- 
jects were taken from the local synagogues and burned while 
the congregation was forced to dance around the pyre. Jewish 
property was looted, goods in Jewish warehouses were con- 
fiscated, and the Jews were evicted from their homes and sent 
on forced labor. There was no formal ghetto, but a few streets 
were earmarked as the Jewish district. Numerous refugees 
from the smaller towns and villages were crowded into this 
small area. Frequent German raids took place in which able- 
bodied men were kidnapped and deported. 

The final liquidation of the Jewish community took place 
in August 1942 when close to 1,000 able-bodied Jews were sent 
to the *Lodz ghetto and 5,000 Jews were deported to the death 
camp in *Chelmno. No Jewish community was established in 


Belchatow after the war. 
[Danuta Dombrowska] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Trunk, in: Bleter far Geshikhte, 2 no. 1-4 
(1949), 64-166; D. Dabrowska, in: BZIH, no. 13-14 (1955); idem (ed.), 
Kronika getta todzkiego, 2 vols. (1965-66), passim; Belkhatov Yisker 
Bukh (Yid., 1951). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Piotrkow Trybunalski ve- 
ha-Sevivah (1965), 113-15, 192, 202. 


BELED, village in Gy6r county (in 1944, iKapuvar district 
of Sopron county), western Hungary. The first Jewish settlers 
came to Beled in the mid-18" century, mainly from the neigh- 
boring village of Vasdrosfalu. Their number ranged from 61 in 
1784 to 336 in 1930. According to the census of 1941, the last 
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before the Holocaust, their number was 320, representing 11% 
of the total of 2,909. The community was organized in 1785; its 
synagogue and cemetery were established around 1790. A Jew- 
ish school was established in 1861 and a hevra kaddisha under 
the leadership of Lipot Kohn in 1884. The congregation identi- 
fied itself as Orthodox in 1876. Among the rabbis who served 
the community were Joel Fellner (1902-22) and Aron Silber- 
stein (1925-44). Organizationally, the Beled congregation 
also served the spiritual and communal needs of the Jews in 
the neighboring smaller villages, including Babot, Bogyoszlo, 
Cirak, Csapod, Csafordjanosfa, Dénesfa, Egyed, Garta, Ivan, 
Kapuvar, Kisfalud, Mihalyi, Szil, and several others. 

In May 1944, the Jews were first placed in a local ghetto 
set up in and around the synagogue. The ghetto also included 
the Jews from the neighboring communities of Csapod, Mi- 
halyi, Pali, and Vitnyéd. At its peak the ghetto held 360 Jews. 
It was liquidated on June 17, when about half of the ghetto 
population was transferred to Szombathely and the other 
half to Sopron, from where they were deported to Auschwitz 
on July 5, 1944. 

Forty-two survivors returned in 1945. Most emigrated or 
relocated soon thereafter; in 1968 there was still one Jewish 
resident in the village. The synagogue was destroyed during 
the German occupation. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Stein, Magyar Rabbik, 3 (1907), 1f.3 5 
(1909), 3f.; M. Raab, in: Soproni Szemle (1957), 244-52. Braham, Poli- 
tics; PK Hungaria, 170-71. 


[Randolph Braham (2"4 ed.)] 


°BELEV, ALEXANDER (1900-1944), first commissar for 
Jewish affairs in *Bulgaria (1942-43). He was one of the found- 
ers of the antisemitic organization Ratnik and became an of- 
ficial of the ministry of the interior. Belev was sent in 1941 to 
Germany to study methods of enforcing anti-Jewish legislation 
and, in September 1942, he became head of the Commissariat 
for Jewish Affairs. He collaborated closely with Dannecker, 
*Eichmann’s representative in Bulgaria, with whom he signed 
an agreement on February 22, 1943, to deport 20,000 Jews. 
Belev implemented the antisemitic “Law for the Protection of 
the Nation” (which had been passed on December 24, 1940) 
with cruelty and sometimes exceeded his authority in order 
to gain his end - the deportation of all Bulgarian Jewry, but he 
succeeded only in deporting “to the East” the Jews from the 
Yugoslav and Greek territories under Bulgarian military oc- 
cupation. His wide powers earned him the nickname “King of 
the Jews.” When Bulgaria was conquered by the Soviet Army 
in September 1944, Belev attempted to flee with the Germans, 
but he was caught by the militia and disappeared without a 
trace. He was sentenced to death in absentia by a People’s 
Court in Sofia in 1945. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B,J. Arditi, Yehudei Bulgaryah bi-Shenot ha- 
Mishtar ha-Nazi 1940-44 (1962), index; EG, 10 (1967). ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: M. Bar-Zohar, Beyond Hitler's Grasp. The Heroic Rescue 
of Bulgaria’s Jews (1998), 179-84. 

[Ora Alcalay] 
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BELFAST, capital of Northern Ireland. The earliest reference 
to Jews in Belfast dates from 1652. Mention of a “Jew Butcher” 
in 1771 suggests the existence of the nucleus of a community. 
Jews are again recorded in the 1840s. DJ. Jaffe, who settled in 
Belfast in 1851, established a congregation in 1869 and built 
its first synagogue in 1871-72. Joseph *Chotzner was the first 
minister (1869-80; and again 1893-97). After 1881 the com- 
munity increased with the arrival of Jewish refugees from 
Russia. These at first formed their own congregation but in 
1903 joined the main congregation. A municipal Jewish ele- 
mentary school was established in 1898. Sir Otto *Jaffe, twice 
lord mayor and once high sheriff, served for many years as 
the congregation's president and built its second synagogue 
in 1904. Isaac *Herzog served as rabbi of Belfast from 1915 to 
1919, followed in 1926 by Jacob Shachter, and in 1954 by Alex- 
ander Carlebach (who served until 1965). In 1967 the Jewish 
population numbered about 1,350. In that year, a new syna- 
gogue building was consecrated. In the mid-1990s the Jew- 
ish population dropped to approximately 550, and in 2004 to 
about 500. An Orthodox synagogue and a Jewish community 
center continue to exist. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Shillman, Short History of the Jews in Ire- 
land (1945), 134-6; Carlebach, in: JHSET, 21 (1968), 261ff.; idem, in: 
jc, Suppl. (July 30, 1965); L. Hyman, Jews of Ireland (1972). ADD. BIB- 


LIOGRAPHY: JYB, 2004. 
[Cecil Roth] 


BELFORT, capital of the territory of Belfort, eastern France. 
A grant of privilege conferred on the city in 1307 authorized 
Jewish residence. Persecutions of Jews living in Belfort are re- 
corded in 1336. They were subsequently expelled and readmit- 
ted in 1689. During the French Revolution anti-Jewish excesses 
took place in the region, but the Jews in Belfort remained un- 
harmed. The Jewish population increased considerably after 
the Franco-Prussian war (1870-71) with the arrival of Jews 
from Alsace-Lorraine (then annexed to the German Empire) 
who wished to remain French. 


Holocaust and Postwar Periods 
The Belfort Jewish community was destroyed under Nazi oc- 
cupation. Out of a total of 700 Jews, about 245 were killed. 
A monument bearing the names of those who perished was 
erected in the Jewish cemetery after the war. The community 
was rebuilt after World War 11, and together with the Mont- 
beliard Jewish community it numbered 1,200 in 1987. It had a 
synagogue with an acting minister, a communal center, a net- 
work of institutions, and a quarterly bulletin. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Salfeld, Martyrol, 68, 240; A. Corret, Histoire 
pittoresque et anecdotique de Belfort (1855), 263-72; Z. Szajkowski, 
Analytical Franco-Jewish Gazetteer (1966), 165. 

[Roger Berg] 


BELFORTE, SOLOMON (1806-1869), printer of Leghorn. 
Belforte belonged to an Italian Jewish family that settled in 
Leghorn (Livorno) at the end of the 17** century. He started 
to edit Hebrew prayer books in 1821 and established his own 
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printing house in 1834. In 1843, the local government autho- 
rized the printing of Italian translations of Hebrew liturgical 
texts. The activity of Salomone Belforte & Co. was continued 
by the family - with the forced hiatus of the period of Fascist 
antisemitic laws and the war — until 1961, when all the equip- 
ment of the printing house was sold to an Israeli company. For 
almost 100 years, Salomone Belforte & Co. was one of the most 
prestigious publishers of Hebrew books, meeting the intel- 
lectual and religious needs of Italian, Sephardi, and also Ash- 
kenazi communities. Beside this, the Belforte printing house 
published Italian literary works and school books. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Luzzatti (ed.), Ebrei di Livorno tra due 
censimenti (1841-1938) (1990), 90-106. 


[Alessandro Guetta (2™ ed.)] 


BELGIUM, West European kingdom. 


The Medieval Community 

Jews first appeared in the southern Netherlands during 
the early 13» century, although the exact date of their settle- 
ment there cannot be ascertained. They arrived from the east, 
most probably from the large Rhenish communities, and did 
not migrate further south than *Brussels and Mechlin (*Ma- 
lines). Most of the immigrants settled along, or within prox- 
imity of, the Cologne-Bruges axis. Jews are mentioned in 
Jodoigne (in Brabant province) in about 1200; in Louvain, 
where a small community lived precariously, in about 1220; in 
Tirlemont in about 1230; and in Brussels shortly before 1260. 
In his will (1261) Duke Henry 111 ordered that “all Jews and 
usurers be expelled from the province of Brabant. They are to 
be totally extirpated until not even one remains, unless they 
undertake to engage in commerce after the fashion of other 
merchants and agree to cease their practice of moneylending 
and usury.” Apparently their expulsion was not implemented. 
When consulted, Thomas *Aquinas recommended that the 
Jews should be taxed moderately, so as not to deprive them 
of the necessary means to lead a decent existence. He added 
that it was preferable to compel them to earn their livelihood 
by manual labor rather than become wealthy by the prac- 
tice of usury. The fact remains that they were not disturbed 
in any of their occupations. The organization of a crusade in 
1309 brought this comparative tranquillity to an end. After 
the massacre of Jews in Louvain who had refused baptism, 
Duke John 11 took the survivors under his protection. Jews 
later returned to Louvain, and in 1311 had their own rabbi. 
The number of Jews throughout Brabant during this period 
was not large. 

As a result of the expulsion from France in 1306, a num- 
ber of exiles found refuge in the province of Hainaut. They 
were scattered in about ten localities, the community in Mons 
being the most important. In 1326, a converted Jew was put 
to death in Cambron, on a charge of stabbing an image of the 
Virgin. In 1337, the count of Hainaut renewed his protection of 
the Jews. A census on this occasion showed 18 Jewish families, 
comprising 35 adults. They subsequently scattered in other cit- 
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The Jewish communities of Belgium. 


ies in Hainaut, but their numbers remained small. The *Black 
Death (1348-49) calamitously disrupted the existence of these 
communities. Accused of having introduced the plague by 
poisoning the wells, the Jews were either massacred by the 
populace or executed by the authorities. Almost all the Jews in 
Brabant were put to death. In Brussels the community ceased 
to exist. The massacre may have spread to *Antwerp, and few 
communities in Hainaut remained unscathed. 

Thus the Jews disappeared almost completely from Hain- 
aut. In Brabant, however, tiny communities were reestablished. 
There were seven families living in Brussels in 1368 and two 
in Louvain. In 1370 the Jews in Brussels and Louvain were ac- 
cused of desecrating the Host, and after confessions extracted 
by torture a number were burned at the stake. The Jews thus 
disappeared also from Brabant. The role and number of the 
Jews in medieval Belgium were unimportant. Mainly petty 
moneylenders, their restricted numbers prevented them from 
wielding any influence in the economic life of the country. 
They were generally regarded as foreigners and as such ex- 
posed to violent hostility. 


The Resettlement Period 

It is only in the early 16» century that Jews again appeared in 
the southern Netherlands. At that time, Portuguese merchants 
made their way to the north, attracted by the economic devel- 
opment of the Netherlands, first to Bruges and then to Ant- 
werp. Possibly the majority of them were *Marranos whose 
presence was sanctioned by a safe-conduct accorded to the 
New Christians in 1526. The newcomers consolidated their 
presence in Antwerp, notwithstanding a number of inconsis- 
tent measures concerning them. For a number of them, such 
as the future Duke of Naxos, Joseph *Nasi, or the physician 
*Amatus Lusitanus, Antwerp was only a place of transit en 
route to the hospitable Turkish haven. The Marrano popula- 
tion of Antwerp gradually increased with the intensification 
of their persecution in Portugal. However, with the establish- 
ment of an open Jewish community in *Amsterdam, the main 
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tide of Marrano settlement was diverted to that place and 
to Holland generally. On the other hand, the Dutch Jews 
now not infrequently visited Brussels or Antwerp, sometimes 
for prolonged periods, without suffering serious inconve- 
nience. When Antwerp came under Austrian rule in 1713, 
the community was at last able to profess Judaism more 
openly. With the occupation of the Netherlands by the French 
revolutionary armies in 1794, Jews were able to settle freely 
in Brussels and Antwerp. From the early 18 century, there 
was also a slight immigration of Ashkenazi Jews to Bel- 
gium. The authorities took care to limit their numbers by the 
imposition of special taxes which aroused vehement protests 
by the Dutch Jews, who rejected this attempt at discrimina- 
tion. 

Under French domination, Belgian Jewry, which then 
numbered some 800 persons, was incorporated into the *Con- 
sistory of Krefeld; the administrative framework disappeared 
with the downfall of Napoleon’s empire. The principal com- 
munities in Belgium at the time were in Antwerp, Brussels, 
Herentals, Liége, and Mons. From 1831, once Belgian inde- 
pendence was achieved, the Jewish religion received official 
recognition, religious freedom being an integral part of the 
constitution guaranteed by the Concert of Europe. However, 
the synagogue councils were not officially recognized until 
1870. The organization of Belgian Jewry remained strongly 
influenced by the Napoleonic prototype. Centralized in Brus- 
sels, it was administered by the Consistoire Central Israélite 
de Belgique. 

Throughout the 19" century, Belgian Judaism developed 
on the French pattern. At the end of the century, however, as a 
result of the influx of immigration from Central and Eastern 
Europe, Belgian Jewry underwent a process of bipolarization 
which has lasted to the present day. Brussels was the center 
of French influences while in the Antwerp community Yid- 
dish influences, and accessorily Flemish, were equally strong; 
occasionally conflicts arose between the two. In 1900, Ant- 
werp numbered some 8,000 Jews, the greater part intending 
emigrants en route to the United States. The sudden impetus 
given to the diamond industry by the discovery of mines in 
South Africa opened numerous possibilities of employment 
in Antwerp. After an interruption during World War 1, when 
part of the Jewish population migrated to Holland, the Jew- 
ish community again began to grow. Massive immigration to 
Antwerp, as well as the local particularism, rapidly resulted 
in a marked difference in character between Antwerp Jewry 
and the main body in Belgium, not only from the economic 
aspect, but also from the aspect of Antwerp Jewry’s anxiety to 
retain the traditional forms of Jewish life. The Antwerp com- 
munity resisted assimilation with more success than neigh- 
boring Brussels. This was also due to the care taken to ensure 
that almost every child should attend a Jewish school. The 
Jewish community of Antwerp remained faithful to its East 
European origins and was rightly considered as a bulwark of 
European Judaism. The Brussels community, as well as the 
smaller communities, had also benefited from a strong nu- 
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merical contribution from Eastern Europe, but this had little 
effect on its structure or character. The Belgian government's 
restrictive naturalization policies encouraged the continued 
cohesion of the Antwerp community, whose members repre- 
sented some 75% of the local manpower employed in the dia- 
mond industry and commerce. 


[Simon R. Schwarzfuchs] 


Holocaust Period 

‘The study of the Holocaust in Belgium has been complicated 
by lack of unified research and by contradictory accounts. 
Furthermore, as the Belgian Constitution does not allow any 
mention of religion in documents of civil status, exact official 
data are lacking. 

When the German army invaded on May 10, 1940, be- 
tween 90,000 and 110,000 Jews lived in Belgium, among 
whom there were probably about 20,000 German refugees. 
Only 5-10% of the Jews in Belgium were of Belgian nation- 
ality, while the majority of Jews who immigrated to Belgium 
from other countries had to remain foreign nationals. Ant- 
werp had at that time at least 55,000 Jews, forming Belgium’s 
largest, and economically, socially, and culturally most closely 
knit Jewish community, and thus suffered more heavily than 
the loosely knit community in Brussels (at least 35,000) and 
the other smaller communities: Charleroi, with at least 2,000 
Jews; Liége, 2,000; Ghent, 300; and Namur, 50. At the time of 
the invasion, the adult males among the German-Jewish ref- 
ugees were treated as suspect aliens although many had vol- 
unteered for the Belgian Army. They were rounded up by the 
Belgian police and interned in the Gurs camp in France. Their 
families remained behind, many reliant on the social welfare 
committees of the Jewish communities. 

The majority of Jews in Belgium fled the country, mainly 
southward toward France. Some managed to escape German 
occupation and emigrated overseas; others were overtaken 
by the German armies and ordered to turn back. Many who 
reached unoccupied France were lured back to Belgium a few 
months later in accordance with Nazi policy at the time to as- 
suage the fears of the Jews and prevent the rise of antagonism 
among the non-Jewish population. Belgium capitulated on 
May 28, 1940, and was held under military rule until the lib- 
eration in September 1944. The German military occupation 
set up a Belgian administration in charge of civilian affairs, 
which was instructed by the Wehrmacht to carry out anti- 
Jewish measures. This situation was more favorable than that 
for the Jews in the *Netherlands, where the *Gestapo was in 
charge of carrying out anti-Jewish measures. The anti-Jewish 
policy was executed in two stages. The preparatory phase cir- 
cumscribed the Jewish population, ordered their geographic 
fixation, and brought about gradual economic and social pa- 
ralysis. The exterminatory phase, which began on July 22, 1942, 
consisted of labor call-ups, followed by roundups and razzias 
for internment in the Dossin assembly camp near Mechlin 
(Malines). From there, the inmates were deported to extermi- 
nation camps in the east. 
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The succession of edicts followed that in other Nazi-oc- 
cupied countries, though what the Germans termed the “lack 
of understanding of the local population,” and the courageous 
and well-supported Jewish resistance did slow up the perse- 
cution somewhat. The tragic and still not forgotten experi- 
ence in Belgium of German occupation during World War 1 
brought about more immediate and efficient resistance than in 
the Netherlands. The first edicts were issued in October 1940. 
Ritual slaughter was forbidden (Oct. 23, 1940). The first sign 
of racial discrimination was the ordinance of Oct. 28, 1940, 
which defined who was a Jew and prohibited the further re- 
turn of Jews to Belgium. It required all Jews above the age of 
15 to register at the communal administration and have the let- 
ter J stamped on their identity cards. The registration affected 
about 42,000 Jews; apparently 10,000-13,000 Jews did not reg- 
ister at all. Jewish property had to be registered, and was not 
transferable. Notices of Jewish ownership in three languages 
(Flemish, French, and German) had to be posted. Jews in the 
fields of law, education, and communication were prohibited 
from practicing their professions. The first protest was raised 
by the Belgian associates of Jewish professional men and the 
Belgian administration in the case of discriminatory legisla- 
tion bearing on Jews in the professions. They objected to the 
anti-constitutional character of the anti-Jewish legislation and 
claimed they were unable to carry it out. The Belgian govern- 
ment in exile, residing in London, laid down a decision on 
Jan. 10, 1941, that all laws imposed by the German occupation 
which contradict the Belgian Constitution would be annulled 
at the time of liberation. 

In 1941, further edicts were issued to restrict and paralyze 
Jewish life: edicts for confiscation of radios (May 31); enforced 
declaration of bank holdings (June 10); prohibition against re- 
siding outside the four large cities of Antwerp, Brussels, Liége, 
and Charleroi (August 29); and a curfew between 8 p.m. and 
7 A.M. (August 29). On Nov. 25, 1941, the German military 
commander for Belgium and northern France ordered the for- 
mation of a Judenrat, called Association des Juifs en Belgique 
(ayB), under the pretext of organizing Jewish social welfare 
for the community and furthering Jewish emigration. A na- 
tional committee of seven representatives was to encompass 
all Jews and take over existing Jewish bodies and their prop- 
erty. Rabbi T.S. Ullman, the only rabbi of Belgian national- 
ity, accepted the presidency only after consultation with high 
Belgian authorities. Local committees were formed in Brus- 
sels, Antwerp, Charleroi, and Liége. Although no documents 
attest to the modes of constitution of these committees, there 
are indications that the Germans held sway over the choice 
of their members. In the course of time, the members of the 
AJB committees were utilized by the Germans as a front for 
carrying out their own aims. On Dec. 1, 1941, the Judenrat 
was ordered to set up an educational system for Jewish chil- 
dren who were expelled at that time from the public schools 
by the Germans. 

The ajB was ordered to hold another census of the Jews 
and, by March, forced to take charge of the distribution of call- 
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ups to be accompanied by covering letters pressing for con- 
formance to the orders. In September 1942, the ays leaders 
were interned in the concentration camp of Breendonck and 
charged with insufficient diligence in carrying out German or- 
ders. The ays president was released after a week and resigned. 
Razzias now replaced call-ups, and the ays’s job was largely 
limited to mitigating the suffering of the deportees. Officially, 
however, they were permitted to continue their activities. They 
set up children’s homes and old-age homes, and their employ- 
ees and administrators were “protected,” i.e., not liable for de- 
portation. The underground took advantage of this status by 
introducing some of its people into positions within the ayB 
and utilized its resources, despite all the risks involved. 

On May 27, 1942, the Nazis issued an order for every Jew 
to wear the yellow badge. The Belgian administration refused 
to promulgate the order and the Germans were forced to do it 
themselves, but a few days later they imposed the task on the 
ays. The Belgian population showed its hostility to this dis- 
criminatory measure, expressing its sympathy in various ways. 
By June 1, 1942, Jewish doctors, dentists, and nurses were for- 
bidden to practice on gentile patients. Previously (March 2 and 
May 8), forced labor for the Nazi organization Todt had been 
imposed theoretically on all the unemployed, but was in fact 
aimed at the Jews, who had been evicted from all economic 
pursuit. The underground issued pleas not to submit to these 
labor call-ups. By July 1942, summonses were issued to un- 
employed Jews to report to Malines for “work in the east.” At 
first the summonses were meekly obeyed, but the resistance 
movements’ warnings started taking effect and people went 
into hiding. As the call-ups provided insufficient numbers of 
“volunteers,” the Germans commenced their razzias. The first 
convoy of 1,000 Jews left on Sept. 2, 1942. Within five weeks, 
10,000 had been deported. Later, the deportations slowed 
down. By July 31, 1944, 25,631 victims had been deported in 31 
convoys. Only 1,244 of the deportees returned after the war. 
Belgian leaders, among them the queen mother Elisabeth and 
Cardinal van Roey, intervened on behalf of the small num- 
ber of Jews of Belgian nationality, and the Germans agreed to 
omit them from expulsion as long as they would not trans- 
gress German laws. This show of tolerance was short-lived. 
On Sept. 3, 1943, Jews holding Belgian citizenship were all 
rounded up and deported. 


Resistance 

The Jewish population required time to organize resistance. 
Some Jews individually joined the ranks of the Belgian un- 
derground. But after the dissolution of Jewish organizations, 
the former social and political groups started regrouping, 
mainly for the purpose of mutual social help. Anti-fascist ele- 
ments grasped the significance of the persecutions sooner and 
formed a group of about 70 Jewish armed partisans, many of 
whom fell in the line of duty. An estimated 140 fell, including 
those who fought as individuals in the general armed resis- 
tance. The Committee for Jewish Defence (cpj, recognized 
officially after the war as a civilian resistance group affiliated 
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to the Front de ’Indépendance) comprised a complete range 
of Jewish groups and individuals. It soon realized the need to 
hide Jews, and called upon all the Jews to resist and disobey 
any German edicts as well as instructions from the ays. The 
Committee developed a vast, well-organized network of activ- 
ity for hiding children (an estimated 3,000 children were thus 
saved) and adults (an estimated 10,000). In fact, in Belgium a 
high proportion of Jews was saved compared to other occu- 
pied countries. Places of hiding, identity papers, food ration 
tickets, and money were obtained, and escape routes estab- 
lished toward Switzerland and Spain. The cultural aspect of 
the Jewish resistance groups was remarkable. They distributed 
information and propaganda material, established a lending 
library, and maintained a Jewish illegal press. The Yiddish pa- 
per Unzer Vort appeared 28 times, and Flambeau in French 
and the Vrije Gedachte in Flemish appeared with the help of 
the Belgian illegal press. 

Contacts were made with numerous non-Jewish organi- 
zations that helped, including Oeuvre Nationale de lEnfance, 
Jeunesse Ouvriére Catholique, the Red Cross, a number of 
Catholic institutions, and underground resistance movements. 
As time went on, more and more money was needed to keep 
alive those in hiding. Millions of francs were contributed by 
local Jews and non-Jewish organizations and credit was allot- 
ted. Later, large sums were secretly obtained through Switzer- 
land, and some came from the Belgian government-in-exile. A 
number of people managed to escape from deportation trains 
in a feat unique to occupied Belgium. The 20' convoy depart- 
ing on April 19, 1943, was attacked in a well-organized action 
initiated by the cp together with Georges Livchitz and parti- 
sans of Group “G” (an armed resistance group). It enabled sev- 
eral hundred to escape, although many of them were caught or 
killed by the Germans. Another Jewish underground group, 
the Ninth Brigade, was organized under the aegis of the Mou- 
vement National Belge, a more rightist group. A little-known 
and rather circumscribed resistance activity was carried out 
by the federation of the Zionist parties, which succeeded in 
obtaining through Switzerland a few immigration certificates 
to Palestine which protected the holders from deportation. At 
one point (1941-42) a hakhsharah (agricultural training pro- 
gram) for members of Zionist youth movements was provided. 
According to partial studies and reports by former partici- 
pants, there were innumerable cases (not generally known) of 
underground activity, including armed attacks on collabora- 
tors, sabotage, and withdrawing those children in hiding who 
were exposed and in danger of arrest by the Gestapo. 

The Catholic Church on many occasions intervened on 
behalf of the Belgian Jews through the work of Cardinal van 
Roey, who acted mainly through his secretary Canon Leclef. 
On Aug. 4, 1942, he alerted the Vatican to the inhumanity of 
the racial laws, pointing out that even Catholics of Jewish ori- 
gin were affected. The Church was largely efficacious through 
its request to Catholic institutions to hide Jewish children and 
to refrain from baptizing them, unless specific permission was 
given. When the German-Jewish refugees in Antwerp were 
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deported at the end of 1940 to the province of Limburg, the 
priests instructed the local population to help them. When 
the Jews were compelled to wear the yellow badge, priests de- 
nounced this discriminatory act and elicited the sympathy of 
large parts of the population. The Belgians made attempts to 
allay Jewish suffering, though prior to the invasion, the Ger- 
mans had encouraged Flemish nationalism and separatism 
and fanned antisemitism. For this reason the persecutions met 
with greater success in the mostly Flemish Antwerp region. 


[Rivka Irene Banitt] 


Early postwar years 

In 1945 the Jewish population was composed of those who had 
remained in the country, had returned from exile, or were lib- 
erated from prisons and camps. Until about 1955, thousands 
of Jewish refugees from Eastern and Central Europe resided 
in Belgium for a limited time, awaiting immigration permits 
to other countries of permanent settlement. In the 1960s 
both emigration and immigration considerably decreased. 
The number of Jews in Belgium in 1970 was about 40,000. 
This population, essentially urban, was distributed approxi- 
mately as follows: Brussels, 18,000; Antwerp, 12,000; Liége, 
1,000; Charleroi, 500; Ghent, Ostend, and Arlon, 1,000; the 
remainder was dispersed among other cities. As the Jewish 
population became stable, social and economic integration 
within Belgian society improved in many respects. It was not 
especially difficult to obtain citizenship, and a great number 
of immigrants and their descendants were therefore Belgian 
citizens. Although many arrived in the country without inde- 
pendent resources, within a short period they displayed great 
social mobility. The majority came to belong to the middle 
class and were active in the fur and textile industry, wholesale 
and retail trade, crafts, and the manufacture of clothing and 
leather goods. Antwerp Jewry has been professionally concen- 
trated for a long time in the diamond industry and trade. Since 
the end of World War 11, more young people have undertaken 
university studies, resulting in the growth of the professional 
and white-collar classes. Though the country’s economic prog- 
ress benefited the Jewish population, there was still a small 
number of underprivileged persons and social cases, most of 
whom were cared for by the community. The favorable atti- 
tude of the government and communal authorities, as well as 
the population as a whole, facilitated the integration of Jews 
in Belgium, though from time to time in the first two decades 
after World War 11 certain manifestations of antisemitism were 
provoked by small factions of the extreme right. 

The Jewish religion is legally recognized along with the 
Catholic and the Protestant religions. Belgian laws also guar- 
antee public Jewish worship. In 1970 there were 12 recognized 
Jewish communities in the country: four in Brussels, three in 
Antwerp, and one each in Liége, Charleroi, Ghent, Ostend, 
and Arlon. Two of these communities were Sephardi, the oth- 
ers Ashkenazi. The rabbis, cantors, and synagogue boards were 
elected by the members of the community. Each community 
has proportional representation at the Consistoire Central 
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Israélite de Belgique, which represents the communities in 
their relations with the state. Though this institution, of Na- 
poleonic origin, supervises the administration of synagogue 
properties and examines their budgets and accounts, it gen- 
erally does not intervene in their internal affairs but is called 
to ratify the nomination of rabbis and hazzanim. 

Until 1980 the chief rabbi was appointed by the Con- 
sistoire to act as the supreme authority on Jewish religious 
affairs. Since that time the post has been formally vacant, 
though Albert Guigui, rabbi of Brussels from 1983, acted as 
rabbinic adviser to the Consistoire and in effect fulfilled the 
function of chief rabbi. In addition, at the outset of the 21° 
century, four government-recognized regional rabbis, includ- 
ing Guigui, were in office. Cultural differences between com- 
munities represented in the Consistoire were evident. Some 
older communities reflected many formal aspects of the Re- 
form movement, which spread through Belgium during the 
19‘ century, but whose influence was reduced by East Euro- 
pean Jews. The result of the contact between the two elements 
was the widespread practice of Conservative Judaism. Other 
communities remained faithful to an Orthodoxy imbued with 
Yiddish Ashkenazi traditions. In spite of the differences, most 
blatant in the contrasting character of the Brussels and Ant- 
werp communities, the Consistoire preserved a sense of unity. 
The state paid the salaries of the regional rabbis, cantors, and 
state-recognized teachers who provide religious instruction 
in public primary, secondary, and technical schools through- 
out the country. The state also subsidized Jewish day schools 
in which courses of Jewish content were taught in addition to 
the compulsory general curriculum. The state’s contribution to 
various religious and educational institutions illustrates con- 
cretely the recognized position of the Jewish religion, which 
gives observant and nonobservant Jews a feeling of security 
and confidence. 

About 100 Jewish organizations, either revolving around 
the recognized communities or developing on the fringe, are 
active in every facet of Jewish life. The main types of organi- 
zations are welfare and philanthropic, Zionist and pro-Israel, 
communal bodies, youth movements, and independent reli- 
gious, political, cultural, and sports-oriented groups. Welfare 
and philanthropic organizations are united for fund-raising 
purposes in Brussels and are absorbed into a central body in 
Antwerp. These two centralizing institutions collaborate at the 
national level in La Conférence Permanente des Oeuvres So- 
ciales Juives de Belgique. Youth movements are grouped in La 
Fédération de la Jeunesse Juive de Belgique. Very influential 
before the war, the Zionist Federation of Belgium continues 
to concern itself with the renewal of its structure and with the 
aim of expanding its membership; but since the creation of 
the State of Israel, the distinction between Zionists and non- 
Zionists within the community has lost much of its acuteness. 
Indeed, most Belgian Jews express their support of Israel, and 
for many of them it has developed into a component of their 
identity. Manifestations of this support are shown in various 
ways: financial contributions, collective trips to Israel, the 
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study of modern Hebrew, and hosting Israel experts on com- 
munal and educational matters. The favorable attitude toward 
Israel is widely shared by non-Jews as well. During the Six-Day 
War (1967), non-Jews walked side by side with Jews in public 
demonstrations to proclaim solidarity with Israel, and the Bel- 
gian press as a whole supported Israel’s point of view. 


[Max Gottschalk / Willy Bok] 


Later Developments 

The Jewish population of Belgium in 2002 was estimated at 
31,400, equally divided between French and Flemish speakers, 
with around 15,000 Jews each in Brussels and Antwerp and 
the rest in such shrinking communities as Liege, Charleroi, 
Arlon, Mons, Ghent, and Ostend. 


COMMUNITY LIFE. An important merger of community 
organizations began in 1971 to unify divergent organizations 
under a central umbrella organization, which would serve 
as spokesman for Belgian Jewry. As a result, in 1977, 21 Belgian 
Jewish organizations banded together, as well as the commu- 
nities of Liege, Charleroi and Ghent. In September 1977 the 
Coordinating Committee and the Belgian Section of the 
World Jewish Congress merged into the Coordinating Com- 
mittee of Belgian Jewish Organizations, affiliated with the 
wyjc with the president of the Belgian Section as its head. 
By 2002 it had 41 members and, together with the Consis- 
toire, was recognized as an official representative of the Jew- 
ish community for political matters. A parallel organization, 
Forum oder Joodse Organisaties, founded in 1994 and based 
in Antwerp, represented Flemish-speaking Jews before the 
authorities. 

The Consistoire remained the central authority for Bel- 
gian Jews in religious matters, with 16 member congregations 
in 2002. In all, around 50 synagogues and places of worship 
were in operation (around 30 in Antwerp). A Jewish chapel 
opened (1986) at the Brussels international airport, following 
the request of Orthodox travelers. Religious life continued to 
be much more intense in Antwerp with its largely Orthodox 
population than in Brussels. However, starting in the late 1980s 
Brussels witnessed a strengthening of its more traditionalist 
religious life - the creation of two new Orthodox communi- 
ties, the suppression of the organ and the mixed choir at the 
principal synagogue, the opening of a kosher restaurant and a 
yeshivah. The Israelite Community of Waterloo and of South- 
ern Brabant, which belonged also to this current, was recog- 
nized (1992) by the Cult Administration only four years after 
its creation. The new congregation is the result of changes in 
the urbanization of the Brussels area; its membership consists 
largely of English-speaking expatriates. The Liberal congre- 
gation has grown steadily and in 1984 founded its own burial 
society with its own cemetery. 

A reorganization of the Belgian Zionist Federation took 
place in 1976. Following an intensive nationwide membership 
campaign in 1975-76, some 5,000 Jews enrolled as members 
of the Zionist Federation, which has branches in five com- 
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munities, all of which were directly represented on the di- 
rectorate. 

The World Conference of Jewish Communities on Soviet 
Jewry convened in Brussels in 1971 and 1976. The congress 
was hosted by the Coordinating Committee of Belgian Jew- 
ish organizations, the Jewish Secular Community Center of 
Brussels, and the National Belgian Committee for Jews in the 
Soviet Union. The congress, sponsored by the World Zionist 
Federation, World Jewish Congress, Bnai B'rith, the Public 
Councils for Soviet Jewry, the Conference of Presidents of 
Major Jewish Organizations in the United States, and various 
national committees for Soviet Jewry, was attended by 1,200 
representatives from 35 countries throughout the world, and 
hundreds of leading Jewish and non-Jewish personalities. 

Jewish education in Belgium continued to benefit from 
the national educational system, providing for diverse reli- 
gious studies in all State schools where a significant number 
of parents request them. Such classes are attended by 60 per- 
cent of Jewish public school children in Brussels and 30 per- 
cent in Antwerp. Though paid for by the State, teachers are 
hired by the Consistoire and supervised by its religious inspec- 
tors. In addition, the State subsidizes the general curriculum 
of Jewish day schools, attended by around 7,000 children in 
the early 2000s. There were three such schools in Brussels 
(Maimonides Athenaeum, Ganenou Athenaeum, Beth Aviv) 
with around 2,000 children, and three in Antwerp (Tachke- 
moni, Yesode Hatora, Yavne) which together with a number 
of hasidic hadarim and some other institutions accommo- 
dated around 5,000 children. Extracurricular studies were 
conducted through the community talmud torah in Brussels 
and youth groups at the community centers, and through the 
Zionist youth movements. Adult Jewish education continued 
to improve, with Hebrew courses taught in conjunction with 
the Jewish Agency. The Ministry of Education also largely sup- 
ported a free faculty of Jewish studies called “Institut Univer- 
sitaire d’Etudes du Judaisme” founded in 1972 and operating 
under the auspices of the Brussels Free University, which since 
the academic year 1986-1987 has recognized Institut degrees in 
Jewish history, thought, and civilization. The Flemish section 
(created in 1983 at the Vrije Universiteit te Brussel) was later 
moved to the Instituut voor Joodse Studies in Antwerp. 


POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS. In December 1974, the Volk- 
sunie Party submitted a bill to Parliament granting amnesty 
to former Nazi collaborators. The bill was strongly opposed 
by the Belgian Jewish community, led by the national Jew- 
ish organizations of ex-servicemen, former resistance fight- 
ers, and deportees, as well as by their Christian counterparts, 
and on March 25, 1976 the bill was defeated by a vote of 98 to 
81 with 3 abstentions. 

Belgium has been the site of a number of Arab terror- 
ist attacks on Jewish or Israel-connected objectives. In 1979 
there was an attempted attack on El Al passengers at Brussels 
airport. In July 1980 a hand grenade was thrown into a group 
of children about to leave Antwerp for summer camp; one 
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boy was killed and others were injured. In October 1981 a car 
bomb exploded in Antwerp near a small Sephardi synagogue 
shortly before services were to begin; over 100 passers-by were 
injured, two of them fatally. There was vociferous public pro- 
test over these incidents. 

After the municipal (October 1988) and European elec- 
tions (June 1989), the general elections (October 1991) con- 
firmed the success of the right-wing parties by electing poli- 
ticians openly against immigration as well as against Jews (in 
Antwerp 20 percent of the population voted for them). This 
was not a specifically Belgian phenomenon but an interna- 
tional one, as was stressed at the conference of the World 
Jewish Congress held in Brussels in July 1992, called “My 
Brother’s Keeper.” 

Also giving rise for concern were the killing in 1989 of 
Professor Joseph Wybran, president of the political body of 
Belgian Jewry; the release (July 1990) of a Palestinian terror- 
ist in exchange for the freedom of four Belgian hostages held 
by the Abu Nidal group; and antisemitic slogans painted on 
walls. All these events brought protests from Jewish bodies to 
the government, which reacted positively. 

Antisemitic outbursts became particularly widespread 
with the onset of the second Intifada in Israel in 2000, which, 
coupled with pro-Palestinian terror throughout Europe and 
the local anti-Israel press, made life for Belgium’s Jews dis- 
tinctly uncomfortable. Among the incidents recorded in the 
early 2000s were the firebombing of synagogues, including 
rifle fire in one case, and Nazi and antisemitic graffiti. In 2001 
Rabbi Guigui was attacked in the street by young Muslims of 
Moroccan origin. 


INTERFAITH RELATIONS. Jewish-Christian relations re- 
mained essentially cordial. The Consistoire worked together 
with the National Catholic Commission in Belgium, a sub- 
committee of the National Commission for Ecumenism, and 
the Belgian Protestant Council for Relationship between Ju- 
daism and Christianity, sponsored by the Federation of Prot- 
estant Churches in Belgium. A regular interfaith scholastic 
dialogue, “Institutum Judaicum,” was conducted as well as 
more general lectures and study groups on Judaism, and an 
Interfaith Bulletin published. 

Following the end of the Carmelite Convent affair in Aus- 
chwitz (August 1993), a Judeo-Christian Consultation Group 
was organized. It had to deal with two exhibitions illustrating 
anti-Jewish prejudice like the Bible des Communautés Chré- 
tiennes which was uncovered by a researcher of the Leuven 
Catholic University. 

As to the Israel-Vatican Agreement, it was in Brussels 
that the World Jewish Congress held a seminar with the main 
negotiators (Monsigneur Celli from the Vatican and Israel's 
Deputy Foreign Minister Yossi *Beilin) to assess the situation 
one year later (December 1994). 

From December 1985 to May 1993 the “Yarden affair” 
provided a bad image in the media of the hasidic community 
and of the Jews. Thanks to the work of the FB, the three chil- 
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dren born of a mixed marriage and kidnapped by the father 
(a member of the Satmar hasidic group) before he was put in 
a Brussels jail were given back to their mother. 

On the official level the Consistoire also maintained 
cordial relations with Muslim representative bodies in Bel- 
gium. 


REMEMBERING THE HOLOCAUST. Holocaust consciousness 
was heightened among Belgian Jewry. The case of the Carmel- 
ite convent in Auschwitz (see *Auschwitz Convent) was first 
taken up in Belgium. Actions around this affair froze official 
interfaith relations, although in 1993 a “Committee of Con- 
sultations between Jews and Christians in Belgium” was set 
up. After the publication of Professor M. Steinberg’s thesis on 
“The History of Jews in Belgium between 1940 and 1944,” an 
international colloquium on “The Holocaust Period in Bel- 
gium” was organized in Bar-Ilan University in Israel (1989). 
Belgium television (French and Dutch channels) produced 
and broadcast several documentaries on this subject followed 
by discussions. 

As approximately 20,000 Jews were hidden by Christians 
during the last period of the Holocaust, several memorials 
were opened in remote places by different associations, one 
of which, the Belgian Hidden Children Association, helped 
organize the first congress in New York on this subject. 

The 50‘ anniversaries of several historical events were 
commemorated by impressive ceremonies attended by thou- 
sands of Jews and non-Jews. For the 45* celebration of vE-day, 
King Baudouin attended a gathering in the Jewish National 
Memorial; it was the first time in the history of Belgium that 
the ruling king ever came to a Jewish monument. 

Paradoxically the right-wing political successes occurred 
during the period of the 50» anniversary of the events linked 
to the end of the World War 11. From King Albert 11, who 
attended the opening of the museum in Mechelen (May 7, 
1995) to his son Philippe, who was at the commemoration of 
the Warsaw Ghetto and the attack of the xxth convoy (April 
1993), from the prime minister, who visited Auschwitz with a 
former Jewish Belgian deportee (January 1995) before the of- 
ficial pilgrimage (March 1995), to the Ministry of Education, 
which launched a nationwide campaign entitled “Democracy 
or Barbarism ... 50 Years After,” everyone tried to do some- 
thing to remember what had happened 50 years before. Nu- 
merous exhibitions attended by millions of people, Tv series, 
books, new plays, movies, operas, and classical music pro- 
grams were presented on the subject. Most of the time the fate 
of the Jews was underlined. 

A memorial to Belgian Jews who perished in the Holo- 
caust was dedicated in Antwerp (November 13, 1994). 

The first European meeting of hidden children was or- 
ganized at the University of Brussels (April 30-May 1, 1995) 
and three ceremonies were held for Righteous Gentiles dur- 
ing 1995. 

Belgium also created a commission in 1997 to investigate 
the fate of Jewish assets seized during the war. Subsequently, in 
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2001, a National Commission for Restitution was established 
to examine claims and facilitate compensation. 


[Daniel Dratwa] 


Relations with Israel 

Important circles in Belgium displayed sympathy for Zionism 
and supported the struggle of the Zionist movement almost 
from its beginning. Noteworthy were the active support of 
Queen Elisabeth and various Socialist leaders, including Emile 
Vandervelde, Camille Huysmans, de Brouquére, and Paul 
Henri Spaak. On Nov. 29, 1947, Belgium voted in the UN in 
favor of the establishment of a Jewish state and it was among 
the first countries to establish diplomatic relations with Israel 
(de facto Jan. 31, 1949, and de jure in January 1950). These re- 
lations were subsequently elevated to the ambassadorial level. 
The Israel ambassador in Brussels is also accredited in Lux- 
embourg, which is tied to Belgium through a customs’ pact, 
and is attached to the European Economic Community, whose 
seat is in that city. Trade relations between Belgium and Israel 
developed satisfactorily and tourism also increased, reaching 
8,000 people in 1968. Belgium filled a specific role in Israel’s 
foreign relations because of its special position in the process 
of European integration and the fact that Brussels had become 
a sort of “capital of Europe.” Many of Israel’s diplomatic efforts 
directed toward the European Community passed through 
Belgium, which was either a host or an active participant in 
the creation of the new European identity. The official ties 
between the two countries included the visit of Queen Elisa- 
beth and a short visit of King Baudouin, which was mainly a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and the visits of President Izhak 
Ben-Zvi and prime ministers David Ben-Gurion and Levi 
Eshkol to Belgium. 


[Yohanan Meroz] 


During the 1970s trade between Israel and Belgium con- 
tinued to grow. Exports from Belgium (including Luxem- 
bourg) to Israel rose from $115 million in 1972 to $404 million 
in 1980, while imports from Israel rose from $49 million to 
$236 million. By 2004 the figures were $955 and $695 million, 
respectively, excluding diamonds. The movement of diamonds 
between the two countries reached $5.5 billion. 

In March 1992, elections were held in Belgium to the 
Zionist Congress: 3,140 voted (25 percent more than in 1987). 
The results showed a shift to the right, possibly because the 
leader of the left was involved in organizing a meeting with 
Palestinians. The anti-Israel feelings prevailing in the media 
since the Lebanon War were still felt among the population 
and the flow of tourists going to Israel dropped. One conse- 
quence was the closing of the Israel Tourist Office in Brussels. 
The Oslo Accords brought a resurgence of goodwill but the 
onset of the second Palestinian Intifada produced a dampen- 
ing of official relations, fueled by a hostile press and the pres- 
ence of half a million Muslims in the country, as the Belgian 
government, professing evenhandedness, regularly voted for 
anti-Israel resolutions in international bodies, including the 
UN. In 2002 Belgium suspended arms sales to Israel and in 
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2001 and 2002 the Brussels and Flemish Regions of Belgium 
suspended their cooperative agreements with Israel. Tensions 
came to a head when war crimes charges were brought against 
Israeli Prime Minister Ariel *Sharon in Belgium for his part 
in the Lebanon war under Belgium's “universal jurisdiction” 
legislation. Israel withdrew its ambassador. Subsequently the 
Belgian Supreme Court ruled that Sharon could not be tried 
while serving as prime minister of Israel. 

Since 1992, Israel has had two ambassadors in Brussels, 
one for the EEC, the other for Belgium. 
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BELGOROD-DNESTROVSKI (formerly Akkerman; Rum. 
Cetatea-Alba), city in Ukraine, in the region of *Bessarabia, 
on the river Dniester; in Romania 1918-40 and 1941-44. It is 
referred to in Jewish sources as Weissenburg and Ir Lavan 
(both meaning “White City”). Karaite scholars, including ap- 
parently Caleb *Afendopolo, lived there in the early 16 cen- 
tury, attesting to the existence of a cultured Karaite settlement 
during this period. A Rabbanite community is first recorded 
in Belgorod-Dnestrovski in 1591. In 1808, 18 heads of Jewish 
families were registered there. According to tradition, a bet 
midrash was built there in 1815 and a synagogue in 1828. The 
community grew considerably in the 19 century with the ar- 
rival of Jews in Bessarabia from other regions of the *Pale of 
Settlement. The Jewish population numbered 2,422 in 1864 
and 5,613 in 1897 (19.9% of the total). The Jews in Belgorod- 
Dnestrovski were influenced in social and cultural spheres 
by the important Jewish center in *Odessa. Most of the Jews 
earned their living in the grain trade, which was mainly con- 
centrated in Jewish hands, but many engaged in crafts. In 1905, 
there was a pogrom in which eight Jews were killed. After 
Bessarabia passed to Romania in 1918, the Jews in Belgorod- 
Dnestrovski developed a flourishing communal and cultural 
life, and established cultural and welfare institutions. Jewish 
institutions before World War 11 included a hospital (founded 
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in 1882), an old-age home, a kindergarten, and a Hebrew el- 
ementary *Tarbut school. In 1930, 4,239 Jews resided in Bel- 
gorod-Dnestrovski (12.3% of the total population). 


[Eliyahu Feldman] 


Holocaust Period and After 
In July 1940, during the Soviet occupation, all Jewish life was 
disbanded, and a few months later, the great Remasline syna- 
gogue became a government archive. Prominent and wealthy 
Jews were arrested and tried or disappeared altogether. On the 
night of June 13, 1941, dozens of families were exiled to Sibe- 
ria, most of whom did not survive. When the fighting drew 
near, in 1941, about 4,000 Jews fled the city, mostly for nearby 
Odessa. Most of them were caught in the German siege of the 
city and shared the fate of local Jews, being later executed or 
deported by the Romanians. Those who remained were the 
sick and the old and pious Jews. The entry of German and Ro- 
manian troops was preceded by the murder of Jews and the 
plunder of Jewish property on the part of the local peasants. 
As soon as the town was occupied, all the remaining Jews were 
gathered in the Remasline synagogue where they were kept 
for three days without food and water. They were then taken 
to the Liman River where they were all shot to death; about 
800 Jews were killed in the slaughter. Approximately 500 of 
the prewar population of Belgorod-Dnestrovksi survived the 
war, and about half of these eventually returned. In 1970, the 
Jewish population was estimated at 300 families. Most emi- 
grated in the 1990s but Jewish life revived in the 21°t century 
with Rabbi Fishel Chichelnitzky heading a kindergarten, Sun- 
day school, and the new Chabad synagogue. 
[Jean Ancel] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Feldman, Toledot ha-Yehudim be-Be- 
sarabyah ad Sof ha-Meah ha-Tesha-Esreh (1970), index; idem, in: 
Tarbiz, 38 (1968/69), 61-74; Y. Schildkraut, Al Hurvot Besarabyah 
(1954), 17-191. 


BELGRADE (Serb. Beograd), capital of Serbia. Several Jews 
from Italy and Hungary settled in Belgrade in the 13 and 14 
centuries. They were joined by Sephardi Jews after the Turk- 
ish conquest in 1521. They lived mostly in the Jewish mahala 
(“quarter”) near the citadel, and were physicians, weapon- 
smiths, tanners, and merchants. The Jews lived in comfort- 
able circumstances and were allowed to own land. The com- 
munity enjoyed a degree of judicial autonomy. It numbered 
800 in 1663. Between 1642 and 1688, the Belgrade yeshivah be- 
came widely known under the rabbis Judah *Lerma, Simhah 
b. Gershon Kohen, and Joseph *Almosnino. 

With the start of the decline of the Turkish Empire in 
the late 17 century, a long series of catastrophes befell the 
Jews of Belgrade. In 1688, at the approach of the Austrians, 
Turkish janissaries plundered and burned the Jewish quarter. 
After the capture of the city, Austrian soldiers burned, looted, 
and killed the Turkish and Jewish population. The commu- 
nity was totally destroyed; some Jews managed to flee to Bul- 
garia, but the majority were taken prisoner and deported to 
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Austria to be sold as slaves or offered to Jewish communities 
for ransom. 

Shortly after, a number of Jews returned to the city and 
rebuilt the synagogue. However, since Belgrade became the 
key fortress against the Turks, under Austrian rule (1717-39) 
Jewish residence was restricted. The town was captured again 
by Turks in 1739 and by 1777 the number of Jews had in- 
creased to 800. In 1795 irregular troops of Pazvan Oglu, pa- 
sha of *Vidin, attacked Belgrade, burning the synagogue and 
many Jewish houses in the mahala Nevertheless, the Jews re- 
mained prosperous: in 1798 all the Belgrade guilds together 
paid 1,600 grush in taxes, while the Jewish community alone 
paid 10,000 grush. 

A series of rebellions and wars by the Serbs against the lo- 
cal Turkish despots, who had made themselves semi-indepen- 
dent of Constantinople, began in 1803, continuing intermit- 
tently for nearly 30 years. Belgrade changed hands many times, 
the Jews suffering each time. In 1807 the Serbs expelled the 
Jews from Belgrade. The anti-Jewish measures were revoked at 
Russian intervention. Some Jews had been allowed to stay, and 
more returned between 1811 and 1813, but were forced to leave 
once more when an abortive rebellion broke out in 1813. When 
in 1815 Milosh Obrenovich was recognized ruler of Serbia the 
situation of the Jews improved. There were some 1,300 Jews 
(200 Ashkenazim) in 1831. Prince Milosh’s Serbian State Press, 
founded in 1837, had Hebrew type too. The works, mostly li- 
turgical or ritual, were printed in Ladino, or in Hebrew witha 
Ladino translation. The Ladino periodical El Amigo del Pueblo 
was established in 1888 and appeared in Belgrade through- 
out the 1890s. Milosh’s successor, Alexander Karageorgevich 
(1842-58), introduced a series of restrictions on Jewish resi- 
dence, professions, and acquisition of property. 

After obtaining full rights following the Congress of 
Berlin in 1878, the wealthier Jews gradually became absorbed 
into Serbian society. They spoke Serbian, their children went 
to state schools and universities, and became physicians, civil 
servants, etc. In 1907 they built the new Sephardi synagogue, 
Bet Yisrael, in the upper town. There was a Hebrew school 
from the 1850s. Most Jews lived in the mahala until World 
War I when it was partly destroyed. After World War 1, when 
Belgrade became the capital of independent Yugoslavia, the 
younger generation gradually left the mahala to enter the 
professions, banking, the stock exchange, and the garment 
industry. 


Holocaust Period 

When the Germans entered Belgrade in April 1941, 12,000 
Jews were living there. The 20,000 Volksdeutsche (ethnic 
Germans) of Belgrade led the Germans to Jewish shops and 
homes, looting all that the Germans left. Jews were evicted 
and their property confiscated. The Ashkenazi synagogue 
was turned into a brothel; the Bet Yisrael synagogue became 
a storehouse for looted Jewish property and was blown up 
before the German retreat. All communal activities were for- 
bidden, but the Vertretung (“Representation”), nominated by 
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the Germans, contrived to organize public kitchens, medical 
services, etc. for the local Jews and for the 2,500 Jews from 
the Banat region who were expelled to Belgrade. All men be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 60 and all women between the ages 
of 14 and 40 were forced to work in the town, not only with- 
out payment but also providing their own food. 

With the beginning of armed resistance in Serbia, the 
Germans began executing hostages, mostly Jews. The first 
mass execution took place on July 29, when 122 “Communists 
and Jews” were shot. The “final solution” began with the mass 
arrest of some 5,000 Jewish men in July and August. After be- 
ing imprisoned in two camps in Belgrade, the men were then 
taken in groups of 150 to 400 “to work in Austria” and shot 
in nearby forests by regular German army units. The remain- 
ing 6,000 Jewish women and children were arrested in De- 
cember 1941 and transported to the Saymishte camp, a former 
commercial fairground on the left bank of the Sava. Food was 
scarce, and many froze to death in the winter of 1941-42. Be- 
tween February and May 1942, the remainder were killed in 
gas vans and buried in the village of Jaintsi. Patients of the Jew- 
ish hospital in the mahala were also liquidated in 1942. 


Resistance 

Immediately after the German occupation Jewish youth, 
mainly from Ha-Shomer ha-Za’ir, joined the resistance move- 
ment, sabotaging enemy installations, disseminating propa- 
ganda, and collecting funds and medical supplies. In August 
1941 they joined partisan units in the forests, but not before 
considerable numbers of them had been arrested and shot. A 
monument to fallen Jewish fighters and victims of Fascism was 
set up after the war in the central cemetery of Belgrade. 


Contemporary Period 
Immediately after the liberation of Belgrade in October 1944 
the Jewish community resumed its activities by opening a soup 
kitchen, a center for returnees, and medical services. The Ash- 
kenazi synagogue was reconsecrated in December 1944, with 
the Ashkenazi and the Sephardi communities merging. In 1947 
the community had 2,271 members, half of whom emigrated to 
Israel shortly after. In 1969 there were 1,602 Jews in Belgrade 
and in 2000 around 1,500. The community center ran an in- 
ternationally known choir, a youth club, and a kindergarten. 
It also housed the Federation of Jewish Communities of Yu- 
goslavia. The Yugoslav Jewish Historical Museum founded 
in 1948 and officially opened in 1952, contains material on all 
Jewish communities in Yugoslavia. and their artistic creativ- 
ity. The J. community remained stable demographically with 
natural increase and returning émigrés offsetting those leaving 
for Israel and other countries. Jewish holidays were celebrated 
and J. events noted in a regularly appearing monthly publica- 
tion. In 1995 an impressive sculpture cast in brass, the work of 
Nandor Glied, entitled “Menorah in Flames,’ was erected near 
the Danube at the site of the ancient Jewish quarter. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Hananel and E. Eskenazi, Fontes He- 
braici... 1 (1958), 219, 468-71, and index; 2 (1960), 177-8, 258-60, 
and index; D. Djuri¢-Zamolo, in: Jevrejski Almanah 1965-67, 41-76; 
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[Daniel Furman / Zvi Loker (2"¢ ed.)] 


BELGRADO, DAVID FERNANDO (1918-_), rabbi and 
hazzan. Born in Florence, Italy, Belgrado was appointed third 
hazzan to the Great Synagogue of Florence at the age of 18. 
He went on to become the second hazzan and ultimately the 
chief hazzan of the Florentine community. He was ordained 
as rabbi in Rome and was appointed chief rabbi of Florence in 
1961. Belgrado studied music and singing at the municipal the- 
ater of Florence and has sung in operas and concerts of Jewish 
and general music. He has made recordings of his renditions 
of cantorial chants in the Florentine style. 


[Akiva Zimmerman] 


BELIAL (Heb. Syoa; lit. “worthlessness”). In the Bible a com- 
mon noun characterizing persons who behave in a dissolute 
manner, give false testimony, or hatch infamous plots. It is 
used in apposition to such words as “son” (Deut. 13:14; 1 Sam. 
2:12), “daughter” (1 Sam. 1:16), “man” (1 Sam. 30:22; Prov. 
16:27), “witness” (Prov. 19:28), and “counselor” (Nah. 1:11). A 
“matter of beliyya‘cal” is a base thought (Deut. 15:9), and “rivers 
of Belial” (Ps. 18:5) are hellish currents of adversity. In post- 
biblical literature — especially in the pseudepigrapha - Belial 
(usually written Beliar) is the name of the Prince of Evil, i-e., 
*Satan — a view which no doubt underlies the practice of the 
Vulgate (and of Theodotion, Judg. 9:22) to reproduce the word 
by transliteration in certain passages of Scripture. Belial is the 
spirit of darkness (Test. Patr., Levi 19:1; 19M 13:12). Evil men 
are dominated by him or his attendant spirits (Test. Patr.: Ash. 
1:8; Levi 3:3; Joseph 7:4; Dan. 1:7; Ben. 6:1), and the world is 
currently under his sway (1Qs 1:18, 24; 2:5, 193 1QM 14:9; Mart. 
Isa. 2:4). His will opposes God’s (Test. Patr., Naph. 3:1), and 
he wields a sword which causes bloodshed, havoc, tribula- 
tion, exile, death (or plague?), panic, and destruction (ibid., 
Ben. 7:1-2), or catches men in the snares of lewdness, lucre, 
and profanity (Zadokite Document 4:13ff.). Belial will ulti- 
mately be chained by God’s holy spirit (Test. Patr., Levi 18:12) 
or cast into the all-engulfing fire (ibid., Judah 25:3), and his 
attendant spirits will be routed (ibid., Iss. 7:7; ibid., Dan 5:1), 
and discomfited by the Messiah (ibid., Dan 5:10; ibid., Ben. 
3:8). There will be a final war in which he and his partisans 
will be defeated by God and God’s partisans, aided by heav- 
enly cohorts (1QM 1:5; 15:3; 18:1, 3). The latter now abide in the 
second of the seven heavens (Test. Patr., Levi 3:3). The con- 
cept of Belial as the opponent of God probably owes much to 
Iranian dualism, where the eternal antagonists Asha (Right) 
and Druj (Perversity) are portrayed as destined to engage in 
a final “tArmageddon,” aided respectively by heavenly and 
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earthly partisans, ashovans and dregvants. (In 1Qs (2:20-21; cf. 
4:23; 9:21), these terms are reproduced exactly as benei zedek, 
“sons of righteousness,” and benei ‘awel, “sons of perversity’) 
The Iranian picture was validated, however, by the author- 
ity of the biblical text Zechariah 14:5, “The Lord my God will 
come and all the holy ones [will be] with you” (Lxx: “and all 
His holy ones with Him”). In the third book of the Sibylline 
Oracles (65-74), Belial is identified with a deceiver and mira- 
cle-monger whose line hails from Sebaste, i.e., Samaria. This 
is thought to refer to Simon Magus. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tur-Sinai, in: EM, 2 (1965), 132-3; Gaster, in: 
IDB, 1 (1962), 377. 
[Theodor H. Gaster] 
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The Bible 

In the Bible there are no articles of faith or dogmas in the 
Christian or Islamic sense of the terms. Although trust in 
God is regarded as a paramount religious virtue (Gen. 15:6; 
Isa. 7:9; cf. Job 2:9), there is nowhere in Scripture an injunc- 
tion to believe. Even a verse like 11 Chronicles 20:20 “believe 
(haaminu) in the Lord your God, and you will be established; 
believe His prophets, and you will succeed” expresses only 
King Jehoshaphat’s advice to the people; it is not a religious 
commandment. Furthermore, the verb heemin (ANF “to be- 
lieve”), the noun ‘emunah (“belief”), and other forms derived 
from the stem ‘mn (dX) mean to trust, have confidence; and 
faithfulness; and in this sense are used both of God and of 
man (Gen. 15:6; Deut. 32:4; Prov. 20:6; Job 4:18). This usage is 
in striking contrast to the concept of “belief” in the New Tes- 
tament (e.g., John 3:18). It is only in the Middle Ages, when 
Jewish theologians began to formulate articles of faith, that 
derivations of the root ’mn came to be used in a dogmatic 
sense. 

The reason for the absence of a catechism in both the 
Bible and the rabbinic tradition is probably twofold: in Juda- 
ism the primary emphasis is not on profession of faith but on 
conduct (Avot 1:17); and speculative and systematic thinking 
is not characteristic of the biblical or the rabbinic genius. Dog- 
matics entered Judaism as a result of external pressure; contact 
with alien religious systems, which had formulated theological 
doctrines, compelled Jewish thinkers to state the basic creeds 
of their own faith. In a sense, Jewish dogmatics forms part of 
the larger category of Jewish apologetics. 

No religion, however, is conceivable without funda- 
mental doctrines or axiomatic principles, and Judaism, in its 
scriptural as well as rabbinic aspects, is no exception. Indeed, 
the Bible contains certain summary statements that might be 
considered incipient dogmas. The *Shema‘ (Deut. 6:4), un- 
derscoring the unity of God; the Ten Commandments (Ex. 
20:1 ff.; Deut. 5:6 ff.), providing an epitome of Jewish precepts; 
the formulation of the divine attributes in Exodus 34:6-7; 
Micah’s sublime summary of human duty (6:18); and the ma- 
jestic simplicity of the Lord’s assurance to Habakkuk “but 
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the righteous shall live by his faith” (2:4) are a few examples 
culled from many. But valuable as these formulations are, they 
do not embrace the complete range of fundamental biblical 
teachings. Only an analysis of scriptural doctrines against the 
background of the entire complex of biblical thought can yield 
the essential religious beliefs, moral ideals, and spiritual truths 
that underlie the faith expounded by the Scriptures. 

That “God is” is axiomatic. He is One (Deut. 6:4) and in- 
comparable (Isa. 40:18); there are no other gods (Deut. 4:39). 
He is omnipotent (Job 42:2), omnipresent (Ps. 139:7-12), om- 
niscient (Job 28:23 ff.), and eternal (Isa. 40:6—-8; 44:6). Even 
more important is the doctrine that He is the God of justice 
and love (Ex. 34:6-7); it is His moral nature that makes Him 
holy (Isa. 5:16). In His might He willed the creation of the uni- 
verse (Gen. 1), and in His love He continues to sustain it (Ps. 
104; 145:14 ff.). He made the laws of nature; the miracles are 
exceptions to these cosmic rules, but both the normal and the 
abnormal conform to the Divine Will. Mythology, except for 
idiomatic phrases, is excluded from biblical teaching. Magical 
practices are forbidden (Deut. 18:10); unlike miracles, they do 
not issue from the will of God, but seek to overrule divinely 
established laws of nature. 

The apex of creation is man, created in the divine image. 
This “image” is reflected in the moral and spiritual qualities of 
human nature. In man creation achieves a new dimension — a 
moral personality endowed with freedom of will. The relation- 
ship between God and man has a voluntaristic ethical char- 
acter. It is an encounter between the Divine Person and His 
human counterpart, between Father and child. Ideally it is an 
“[-Thou” relation. But man may disobey; sin is spiritual trea- 
son, which transforms the “nearness” of God into “estrange- 
ment.” The divine “Thou” then becomes “It” 

Human freedom of choice (Deut. 30:15, 19) is the source 
of man’s responsibility, upon which are predicated rewards 
and penalties, both collective and individual. Divine retri- 
bution is a corollary of God’s righteousness; but its purpose 
is primarily not punitive but educative and reformative; it 
aims to restore the “I-Thou” nexus. Thus God does not de- 
sire the destruction of the wicked, but their return to the 
path of goodness (Ezek. 18:23, 32), and heaven’s grace far ex- 
ceeds the measure of divine punishment (Ex. 20:5-6; Deut. 
5:9-10). Hence all the predictions of the prophets are condi- 
tional (cf. Jonah). The Heavenly Father hopes for His puni- 
tive decrees to be nullified. Conceptually there appears to be 
a contradiction between God’s omniscience and omnipotence 
on the one hand, and man’s freedom of action on the other. 
But the Bible harmonizes them in a supreme historic event. 
Human rebellions will ultimately end in a great reconcilia- 
tion. In the messianic era Zion’s teaching will become a uni- 
versal heritage (Isa. 2:2 ff; Mic. 4:1 ff.). “In the end of days” 
the divine design of history will be realized as perfectly as 
His cosmic plan. 

Human waywardness was manifest from the beginning 
of history. Man has constantly been tempted to do wrong: 
“every imagination of the thoughts of his heart was only evil 
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continually” (Gen. 6:5). To aid humanity to persevere along 
the path of righteousness, divine revelation was necessary. Its 
purpose was to direct and supplement the basic sense of right 
and wrong innate in every human being (cf. Gen. 39:9). Cer- 
tain spiritual geniuses — the patriarchs, the prophets — learned 
to know the will of God in given situations. But the complete 
revelation was vouchsafed to the Children of Israel at Sinai. It 
comprised many elements — legal and ritual, moral and spiri- 
tual, national and universal - each component being neces- 
sary to its educative and purifying intent. The precepts were 
neither to be augmented nor diminished (Deut. 4:2); the law 
was immutable. Intrinsically the prophets did not add to the 
Torah. The glory of Hebrew prophecy consists not in preach- 
ing new ideas, but in elucidating the historic covenant and 
applying its teachings to the circumstances of their time. In 
particular they stressed the moral and spiritual values of re- 
ligion, and the universal conception of the consummation of 
history in the kingdom of God. 

By accepting the Torah, Israel became the “treasured peo- 
ple” of the Lord, a holy nation in the service of the Holy God 
(Ex. 19:5; Lev. 19:2). They entered into a covenant with Him 
(Ex. 24:7; Deut. 29:11, 12), calling for unswerving obedience on 
their part and protective providence on the part of God. The 
election of Israel was not an act of favoritism. On the contrary, 
it represented a mission involving special responsibility and 
corresponding retribution. “You only have I known of all the 
families of the earth; therefore I will visit upon you all your 
iniquities” (Amos 3:2). Nor was God’s providential care limited 
to Israel; there was a Philistine and Aramean exodus compa- 
rable to that of Israel (ibid. 9:7). The covenant with Israel was 
an integral part of God’s universal historic plan of salvation 
(Isa. 49:6). Hence the Israelites were as indestructible as the 
cosmos (Jer. 33:25-26). Their sins would be punished, but re- 
demption would succeed every disaster. The national hope of 
restoration and return to the Land of Israel is thus indivisibly 
linked with the redemption of all mankind. Jewish national- 
ism and universalism are not opposed but complementary 
biblical ideals. 

Since ethics occupies a central position in scriptural 
theology, theodicy greatly exercised the minds of the proph- 
ets and sages of Israel. The thought “shall not the Judge of all 
the earth do justly?” (Gen. 18:25) is echoed in various forms 
throughout the Scriptures. It is an essential aspect of the dia- 
logue between man and God. To criticize and challenge God 
in sincerity is not viewed by Scripture as a sin (witness Abra- 
ham, Moses, Jeremiah, Habakkuk, and Job); only hypocrisy 
and smugness are iniquitous (Job 42:7). The biblical answers to 
the problem of suffering are varied: it is accounted for by sin, 
by the concept of “the suffering servant,” by the limitations of 
human knowledge. Man’s view is too short; however long the 
process, righteousness triumphs in the end (Ps. 92:8). In the 
final analysis God’s purpose is beyond man’s understanding 
(Isa. 55:8; Job 42:3). Until the ultimate reconciliation at “the 
end of days,” the Incomprehensible God can be apprehended 
only in faith (Hab. 2:4). 
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Hellenistic Literature 

The encounter with Greek culture in the Hellenistic pe- 
riod brought the challenge of new concepts and philosophic 
methodology to Judaism. But the impact was transitory, and 
*Philo, “the first theologian,” was the only one among the 
Greco-Jewish writers to formulate Jewish dogmas. He enu- 
merates five tenets: (1) God exists and rules the universe; 
(2) He is one; (3) the world was created; (4) creation is one; 
(5) Divine Providence cares for the world (Op. 61). Josephus 
asserts that the antagonism between the Sadducees and Phar- 
isees was based on doctrinal differences, such as the ques- 
tion of providence, the immortality of the soul, and the belief 
in resurrection with the concomitant idea of the final judg- 
ment (Wars, 2:162-5). Modern scholarship, however, is in- 
clined to give a political and national interpretation to these 
disputes. 


Rabbinic Literature 

Rabbinic theology is marked by an overwhelming diversity 
of opinion. Since the sages’ method of study was essentially 
based on argumentation and controversy, it is by no means 
easy to determine at all times its fundamental ideas. Further- 
more, while the rabbis sought to give clear definition to the 
halakhah, the aggadah remained vague, unsystematized, and 
contradictory. Nevertheless in Talmud and Midrash, as in 
Scripture, it is possible to discern ground patterns of thought 
and basic concepts that constitute the foundations of the 
tannaitic and amoraic ideology. It is axiomatic that rabbinic 
teaching rests firmly on biblical doctrine and precept. Here, 
as in the Bible, God is the transcendent Creator; the Torah is 
the unalterable embodiment of His will; providence is moti- 
vated by moral principles; there is an “I-Thou” relationship 
between man and God; the election of Israel, linked to the 
immutable covenant of the Torah, is a paramount idea; and 
the prophetic promise of Israel’s ultimate redemption and the 
establishment of the kingdom of God upon earth is the na- 
tional-universal denouement of the drama of history. But rab- 
binic theology is a superstructure founded on scriptural faith, 
not a copy of it; there are evolutionary differences in talmudic 
Judaism that distinguish it from biblical norms and give it its 
distinctive qualities. 

Rabbinic Judaism produced no catechism; but external 
cultural pressures and internal heresies gave rise to certain 
formulations of a dogmatic character. Sanhedrin 10:1, for ex- 
ample, in defining those who have no share in the world to 
come, gives to the belief in resurrection and in the divine ori- 
gin of the Torah credal status. Similarly Hillels dictum “That 
which is hateful to thee do not do unto others” (Shab. 31a) 
constitutes in its context the principal Jewish dogma. In dis- 
cussing the precepts of the Torah the rabbis spoke of various 
figures who reduced the number of precepts (from the tradi- 
tional 613), ending with Habakkuk who subsumed them all 
under one fundamental principle, “but the righteous shall 
live by his faith” (Hab. 2:4; cf. Mak. 24a). But in rabbinic, as 
in scriptural, literature, the root-ideas can be reached only by 
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a careful examination of the complete compass of the tradi- 
tion and a comparative study of its beliefs. 

A new mysticism, emanating from the doctrines of 
maaseh bereshit (“work of creation”) and ma‘aseh merka- 
vah (“work of the chariot”), now attaches to the concept of 
God. Gnostic influence, despite the general opposition of 
the sages to Gnostic ideas, is discernible. But these esoteric 
notions were reserved for the few only (Hag. 2:1). On the other 
hand, the broad-based popular approach, found in numerous 
aggadot, inclines toward an anthropopathic presentation of 
the Deity. The Holy One of Israel suffers all Israel's tribula- 
tions; He too is exiled (Sif. Num. 84; Ber. 9b). Man is con- 
ceived as a dualism: his soul, which is immortal, gives him a 
place among the angels; his body makes him akin to the beasts 
(Sif. Deut. 309). But the body is not condemned as a source 
of evil, nor may the material things of this world be left un- 
enjoyed (TJ, Kid. 4:12, 66d). They are the work of God and 
inherently good. Indeed, God is to be served with both lower 
and higher impulses (Sif. Deut. 32; Ber. 54a). Man’s freedom 
of choice, however, is fully recognized: “All is in the power 
of heaven except the reverence of heaven” (Ber. 33b), though 
the omniscient God foresees all (Avot 3:15). But this freedom 
is the basis of responsibility and the justification of retribu- 
tion. To err is human, but penitence is the great shield that 
protects man (ibid. 4:13). Hence it was created even before the 
world (Pes. 54a). 

The Torah, as the will of God, is immutable, and the sages 
regarded it as their supreme task to expound and determine its 
provisions, giving precedence, where needed, to moral prin- 
ciples over strict legalism (e.g., TJ, BM 2:5, 8c). To be holy and 
to walk in the Lord’s ways implied in particular the practice 
of lovingkindness (Sifra 19:1; Sif. Deut. 49), which was equal 
to all the precepts put together (TJ, Pe'ah 1:1, 15b). The pur- 
pose of the commandments is to purify man (Gen. R. 44:1), 
and the true spirit of observance seeks no reward beyond the 
service of God (Avot 1:3). But there are two Torahs: the Oral 
Law, which was also revealed at Sinai, supplements and elu- 
cidates the Written Law. On the basis of Deuteronomy 17:11 
(Ber. 19b), the sages claimed the right to enact laws of their 
own (mi-de-rabbanan), chiefly with a view to their serving as a 
“fence” (protection) to the biblical ordinances (mi-de-orayta). 
The most daring principle of all originated by the rabbis was 
their right to interpret the Torah in conformity with their un- 
derstanding and to decide (by majority vote) accordingly. It 
was they, not the heavenly court (familia), that fixed the cal- 
endar (TJ, RH 1:3, 57b). Even ifa halakhic ruling ran counter, 
so to speak, to the view of heaven, the rabbis still maintained 
that theirs was the right to decide, for the Torah, having been 
vouchsafed to man, was now subject to human judgment. Nor 
did this principle displease the Holy One, Blessed Be He, for 
He smiled indulgently when His children outvoted Him (BM 
59b). The sages went so far as to declare “the suppression of 
the Torah may be the foundation thereof” (Men. 99). Thus 
the rabbis evolved theological machinery for adapting the 
halakhah to historical changes and needs without discarding 
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an iota of the scriptural tradition. Theologically they justified 
this procedure by the theory that all that the rabbis taught 
was already inherent in the Sinaitic revelation (Lev. R. 22:1; 
TJ, Pe’ah 2:6, 17a), that the sages did not innovate but discov- 
ered already existing truths. 

The rabbinic exaltation of Torah study was a natural 
corollary of their attitude to the Scriptures. The Mishnah 
lists the things whose fruits a man enjoys in this world, while 
the capital is laid up for him in the world to come, and de- 
clares “the study of the Law is equal to them all” (Pe’ah 1:1). 
The rabbis (BB 12a) elevate the sage (with his restrained, re- 
flective approach) above the prophet (with his incandescent, 
intuitive consciousness). Nevertheless the truth that Judaism 
is life and that learning must lead to deeds was not lost sight 
of: “Great is the study of the Torah, because it leads to [right] 
action” (Kid. 4ob). 

Israel's election is a leading theme in rabbinic thought. It 
brought comfort and renewed courage to a suffering people. 
God's ultimate salvation was never doubted. The messianic 
era, despite the preceding tribulation, would bring redemp- 
tion to Israel and the land. This belief suffuses the entire ag- 
gadic literature and inspires every facet of the liturgy. Great 
emphasis is placed on the importance of Erez Israel in Talmud 
and Midrash and the prayer book. The rabbis exhaust the lan- 
guage of praise and indulge in unrestrained fantasy in depict- 
ing the future glories of the land. One dictum even avers that 
“he who dwells outside the Land of Israel is as one who serves 
idols” (Ket. 110b). This hyperbole was intended not only to en- 
courage Jewish settlement in Erez Israel, but also to strengthen 
the hope of national restoration. Jewish nationalism did not, 
however, exclude universalist ideals. “The pious of all nations 
have a share in the world to come’ (Tosef., Sanh. 13:10). “Who- 
ever repudiates idolatry is called a Jew” (Meg. 13a); and the 
greatest Torah principle is enshrined in the verse “This is the 
book of the generations of Adam” - the brotherhood of man 
(TJ, Ned. 9:4, 410). 

In the Talmud, as in the Bible, the problem of theodicy 
is a major theme. The sages range the entire gamut of possible 
explanations for human suffering. In the ultimate analysis they 
propound the profoundest conception of all: suffering deriving 
from divine love (Ber 5a). Human suffering is an essential ele- 
ment in human spiritual advancement. It is an aspect of God’s 
grace. Another cardinal rabbinic belief offered a collective his- 
torical solution to the question of divine justice. The concept 
of resurrection (Sanh. 10:1) was closely linked with the advent 
of the Messiah and the last judgment (Shab. 152b; Hag. 12b; 
Sanh. 91a-b). Bygone generations would, if worthy, share in 
the sublime joy of the kingdom of God upon earth. Maimo- 
nides, however, interprets the resurrection in a purely spiri- 
tual sense (Maamar Tehiyyat ha-Metim). Going beyond bib- 
lical theology, the rabbis envisaged yet another world, where 
the imbalance of earthly justice is rectified. The immortal soul 
is judged after the death of the body in the hereafter (“world 
to come”) and is requited according to the individual’s deeds 
upon earth (Sif. Deut. 307; Ber. 28b; Shab. 153a; Ber. 17a). In 
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this solution time is transcended. God’s ultimate justification 
is a function of eternity. 

These norms of rabbinic faith provided the basis of me- 
dieval Jewish theology and philosophy. Their lack of defini- 
tion gave later Jewish thinking flexibility and their emphasis 
a firm framework. 


[Israel Abrahams] 


Medieval Jewish Philosophy 

In medieval philosophy belief is a general philosophical cate- 
gory belonging to the theory of knowledge, of which religious 
belief is one specific kind. The medieval philosophers distin- 
guished between two activities of the mind: the formulation 
of propositions, and the affirmation that propositions in the 
mind correspond to a reality outside the mind, and identified 
belief with the latter activity. In line with this account *Mai- 
monides defines belief as “... the notion that is represented in 
the soul when it has been averred of it that it is in fact just as it 
has been represented” (Guide of the Perplexed, 1:50). In some- 
what less technical language *Saadiah defines belief as “.. a 
notion that arises in the soul in regard to the actual character 
of anything that is apprehended. When the cream of investi- 
gation emerges, and is embraced and enfolded by the minds 
and, through them acquired and digested by the souls, then 
the person becomes convinced of the truth of the notion he 
has acquired” (Book of Beliefs and Opinions, introd.). Belief 
defined in this manner may still be true or false, and hence it 
is necessary to add criteria by means of which true beliefs may 
be distinguished from false ones. Saadiah, discussing this is- 
sue, lists four criteria which enable one to establish that a belief 
is true: sense perception, self-evident propositions, inference, 
and reliable tradition (ibid., introd.; cf. Maimonides, “Letter 
On Astrology,’ in: R. Lerner and M. Mahdi (eds.), Medieval 
Political Philosophy: A Sourcebook (1963), 228). This concep- 
tion of belief as the affirmation or conviction that propositions 
within the mind correspond to reality outside the mind can be 
traced to Greek philosophy, particularly to the Stoics. 

Belief for medieval Christian, Muslim, and Jewish think- 
ers meant, in the first instance, religious belief, that is, the con- 
viction that the teachings of Scriptures are true and that their 
truth is guaranteed by the authority of their respective tradi- 
tions. At the same time they noted that philosophers also in- 
vestigated some of the same issues that interested them, e.g., 
the existence of God, the creation of the world, principles of 
human morality, and they further noted that there was a sim- 
ilarity between the teachings of religion and human reason. 
Hence the question arose how the teachings of religion, that 
is, religious beliefs, are related to the teachings of philosophy, 
that is, philosophical beliefs. There were essentially three views 
concerning this interrelation. There were those who, denying 
that the term belief applies to philosophic teachings, affirmed 
that this term in its strict sense refers only to propositions ac- 
cepted on the basis of religious authority; there were those 
who permitted the application of the term only to proposi- 
tions known by way of demonstration; and there were still 
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others, who were prepared to use the term belief for describ- 
ing both. In line with these distinctions H.A. *Wolfson classi- 
fies the attitudes toward religious belief in a threefold fashion: 
the double faith theory, according to which the acceptance of 
propositions based both on religious authority and rational 
demonstration constitutes belief; the single faith theory of 
the authoritarian type, according to which the acceptance of 
propositions based on authority alone constitutes belief; and 
the single faith theory of the rational type, according to which 
the acceptance of propositions based on demonstration alone 
constitutes belief (JQR, 33 (1942), 213-64). 

Saadiah, a proponent of the double faith theory, accepts 
the notion of belief as applying to things known both by way of 
authority and by way of demonstration. He maintains that the 
doctrines of Scripture coincide with those of philosophy, and 
that an affirmation of these doctrines, whether based on rev- 
elation or on rational demonstration, constitutes belief. While 
Saadiah advocates speculation about the truths of religion, he, 
nevertheless, maintains that it is forbidden to ignore Scripture 
entirely and to rely solely on one’s reason, for the reason is not 
infallible, and may lead to erroneous conclusions. 

*Judah Halevi, a representative of the single faith theory 
of the authoritarian type, maintains that belief applies only to 
things known by means of authority. According to him, belief 
is an acceptance of the doctrines of Scripture based on au- 
thority, i.e., on the fact that these doctrines of Scripture were 
divinely revealed. For example, in connection with sacrifices 
Halevi states categorically that “... he who accepts [sacri- 
fices], without examination or reasoning is better off than he 
who resorts to research and analysis” (Kuzari, 2:26; see also 
1:64—65, and 3:7). 

Maimonides, on the other hand, is a representative of 
the single faith theory of the rationalist type. He maintains 
that belief applies only to things known by way of demon- 
stration. While he does not state categorically that an accep- 
tance of the doctrines of Scripture based on authority is not 
belief, he definitely considers an acceptance based on dem- 
onstration to be a more perfect form of belief. Belief is more 
than verbal acceptance; it requires understanding and a ra- 
tional basis. Providing an example, Maimonides writes that 
someone who utters with his lips that he believes in the unity 
and incorporeality of God, while at the same time maintain- 
ing that God has positive attributes, cannot be said to believe 
truly in God’s unity. That he can maintain that God has at- 
tributes indicates that he does not understand the principle 
of God’s unity, and there is no belief without understanding 
(Guide, 1:50). According to Maimonides the precept “You shall 
love the Lord, your God,” cannot properly be fulfilled without 
an understanding of metaphysics. Love of God, according to 
Maimonides, is “proportionate to apprehension” (Guide, 3:51; 
cf. Yad, Yesodei ha-Torah, 4:12). 

*Levi b. Gershom shares the view of the Maimonidean 
school that there is no opposition between reason and be- 
lief. He holds that priority should be given to reason where 
its demands are unambiguous, for the meaning of Scripture 
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is not always clear and is subject to interpretation (Milhamot 
Adonai, introd.). 
See also “Allegory, *Revelation, *Philosophy. 


[Jacob Haberman] 


Maimonides’ aforementioned definition of belief (Arab.: 
i tiqad; Hebrew: emunah) may be called the “cognitive” sense 
of emunah, i.e., opinion or position held. The positive evalu- 
ation of emunah in its cognitive sense dominates Jewish phi- 
losophy until the late 14 century, when the influence of scho- 
lastic philosophy is felt, especially in Spain. There one can 
distinguish three new approaches: emunah as non-volitional 
and of little religious significance; as non-volitional yet supe- 
rior to rational knowledge; as volitional and hence of supreme 
religious significance. The view of emunah as non-volitional 
is adopted by Hasdai *Crescas, who still adheres to the cog- 
nitive sense. Because emunah is non-volitional, its religious 
significance is of little value according to Crescas; God does 
not reward and punish humans solely on the basis of their be- 
lief-states. Crescas responds here to the Jewish Aristotelians 
who considered the possession of rationally justified emunot 
to be a necessary (and perhaps sufficient) condition for the 
immortality of the soul. Crescas’ student Joseph *Albo defines 
emunah as “a firm conception of the thing in the mind, so that 
the latter cannot in any way imagine its opposite, even though 
it may not be able to prove it” (Ikkarim 1.19, trans. Husik). Ac- 
cording to Simeon *Duran, emunot are proved by miracles or 
by a reliable tradition concerning them, whereas according to 
Isaac *Abrabanel, emunot are distinct from both knowledge 
and opinion. Isaac *Arama views emunot not only as superior 
but as often contrary to reason. True wisdom is attained only 
when one assents to the Torah’s commands that are opposed 
to speculation. The language of emunah that dominates these 
discussions is most probably influenced by Christian treat- 
ments of fides, “faith.” 

The most telling example of this influence is found in 
Abraham *Bibago’s Derekh Emunah, which should be trans- 
lated, The Way of Faith. Bibago distinguishes between attain- 
ing knowledge via rational inquiry and via faith. In the case 
of Judaism the latter method is superior to the former because 
it is guaranteed by a reliable tradition that stretches back to 
Moses, whereas many philosophical doctrines are debatable. 
The point is as old as Halevi, but the language is that of emu- 
nah. Since rational knowledge is not as certain as knowledge 
acquired through faith, the mind of the faithful is superior to 
that of the philosopher. Moreover, Bibago implies that emu- 
nah is fundamentally different from rational knowledge, for 
emunah is the “assent to unseen things” (a similar definition is 
found in *Aquinas) whereas rational knowledge is of revealed 
things. Divine science, i.e., theology and metaphysics, can be 
attained only through emunah (Derekh Emunah 2:7). 

[Charles Manekin (24 ed.)] 


Modern Jewish Philosophy 
While in medieval philosophy the description of faith formed 
an integral part of the theory of knowledge, the rise of modern 
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science and the concomitant decline of the belief in the di- 
vine revelation of Scriptures have made faith a matter of trust- 
ing in God rather than of the affirmation of certain proposi- 
tions. Characteristic of this attitude in recent Jewish thought 
are the views of Franz *Rosenzweig, according to whom reli- 
gious belief arises from the experience of personal revelation, 
for which man must always strive and be prepared. This view 
was anticipated by Hermann *Cohen in his theory of corre- 
lation. Similarly, Martin *Buber and Abraham *Heschel see 
faith as a relationship of trust between man and God, which 
arises from, and manifests itself in, personal encounters be- 
tween man and God, and man and man, which Buber calls 
I-Thou relationships. 

Another tendency among modern thinkers, which re- 
flects the influence of psychology, is to view belief as a psy- 
chological state which is valuable insofar as it motivates man 
to act in an ethical manner. Mordecai *Kaplan, a represen- 
tative of this naturalistic view, implies that faith is a kind of 
“self-fulfilling prophecy” insofar as it leads to the redemp- 
tion of human society. According to the others embracing a 
naturalistic view, faith is good in that it infuses meaning and 
purpose into an otherwise meaningless and cruel existence. 
This point is taken up strongly by Richard *Rubenstein, who 
has been concerned with the challenge to Jewish faith posed 
by the Holocaust. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Schechter, Studies in Judaism, 1 (1911), 
147-81; I. Efros, in: JQR, 33 (1942/43), 133-70; A. Heschel, ibid., 
265-313; G.E. Moore, Judaism, 2 (1946), 237-8; H.A. Wolfson, Philo, 
1 (1948), 155-6; M. Buber, Two Types of Faith (1951); W. Eichrodt, 
Theology of the Old Testament, 2 (1967), 277-90; E.E. Urbach, Hazal 
(1969), 15-28; S.H. Bergman, Jewish Philosophy in Modern Times 
(1968), 177-9. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Rosenberg, “The Concept 
of Emunah in Post-Maimonidean Jewish Philosophy,’ in: I. Twer- 
sky (ed.), Studies in Medieval Jewish History and Literature (1984); 
M. Kellner, Dogma in Medieval Jewish Thought (1986); idem, Must a 
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the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries,” in: D. Frank and O. Lea- 
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BELINFANTE, Sephardi family. Its paterfamilias, josEPH 
COHEN BELINFANTE, fled Portugal in 1526 because of the 
persecution of the Jews. The family settled in the Balkans, in 
the city of Belgrade. After the Austrian conquest of Belgrade, 
the Jews were denied access to that city, and for this reason a 
part of the family came over to the Netherlands. 

One example is ELIJAH HEZEKIAH, born in 1699. He 
played an important part within the Portuguese community 
in Amsterdam. Isaac *Belinfante (d. 1780), son of Elijah Heze- 
kiah, was a Hebrew poet and writer. Elijah Hezekiah’s brother, 
MEIR HAYYIM (d. 1721), settled permanently in Amsterdam. 
His son, SADDIK (1675-1750), became the chief rabbi of the 
Portuguese community and was the author of several Bible 
commentaries and some halakhic writings: Simhat Zaddik, 
Nehamot Zaddik, and Peri Zdadik. 
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The son of Saddik, MOSES COHEN BELINFANTE (The 
Hague, 1761-1827), was actively involved in the struggle for 
Jewish emancipation in the Netherlands. In 1806, Moses 
moved to Amsterdam, where he became the editor of the offi- 
cial newspaper published in the Netherlands. Moses’ brother, 
JACOB COHEN (1780-1845), was editor between 1807 and 1837. 
He also published several Jewish almanacs as well as the Jaar- 
boeken voor de Israelieten in Nederland between 1835 and 1840. 
Their sister SARA BELINFANTE was the headmistress of an 
Amsterdam school for Jewish girls. 

In the 19‘ century, the Belinfantes were primarily active 
in the field of journalism. ARON BELINFANTE (1811-1881) 
became a member of the editorial staff of the Dagblad van 
Zuid-Holland en ‘s Gravenhage, which was merged with the 
Nieuwe Dagblad. ISAAC BELINFANTE (1814-1892) worked for 
the Nederlandsche Staatscourant and the Algemeen Handels- 
blad’ and was also a co-founder of the Weekblad van het Regt. 
His brother JOSEPHUS JUSTUS (1812-1882) was co-director of 
the Nederlandsch Correspondentie Bureau and compiled the 
Rijks- en Residentie Almanak. MAURITS ERNST BELINFANTE 
(1849-1903), son of Josephus Justus, succeeded his father at 
the Bureau and worked as a journalist for several newspa- 
pers, among which were the Revue des Deux Mondes and 
the Chronique Politique. GEORGE BELINFANTE (1837-1888), 
son of Isaac, became known for his polemical writings in the 
Haagsche Courant and his political letters in the Zaanlandse 
Courant. In the field of politics, he became known after 1870 
as the writer of the chamber reviews for the Nieuwe Rotter- 
damse Courant. 

ARY BELINFANTE (1870-1925) became famous in Dutch 
music circles as a pianist and a teacher at the Amsterdam 
school for orchestra, and as the founder of the first private 
school of music. He published several studies on the history 
of music and on the science of music education. 

In the 2oth century, also the female members of the fam- 
ily stepped more into the limelight. EMILIE JOSEPHINE (or 
Emmy), BELINFANTE (1875-1944) was educated as a primary 
schoolteacher, but she became famous as a journalist. In 1901 
she became the chief editor of Het Familieblad - ‘s Graven- 
haagsch Nieuws — en Advertentieblad. She was in charge of 
her own section, using “May” as a pen name. In 1905, she 
started working for a daily paper called Land en Volk, in 
which she ran her own women’s section. In 1908 she was ap- 
pointed to work as a regular member of staff of the Nieuwe 
Courant, in which she reported extensively on the emerging 
women’s movement and on women’s issues. Her work as a re- 
porter focused mainly on the women’s movement until World 
War 11. In February 1944 she was arrested and a few months 
later she was murdered in the concentration camp at Aus- 
chwitz-Birkenau. 

JUDITH BELINFANTE (1943- ) was prominent in the 
cultural and political life of the Netherlands. In 1976, she was 
appointed director of the Jewish Historical Museum in Am- 
sterdam. From 2003 she was chief curator of Special Collec- 
tions of the Amsterdam University Library. She was a mem- 
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ber of parliament for the PvdA (Dutch Labour Party) from 
1998 to 2000. 
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Greef and J. Salman, in: Historisch Tijdschrift, v11 (1991) 35-53; S. Ja- 
cobus, in: Hakehilla 42 (1996), 4, 10-11; Nieuw Nederlands Biografisch 
woordenboek 1 (1911) 281-82; H. Lakmaker, in: Biografisch Woorden- 
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[Monika Saelemaekers (24 ed.)] 


BELINFANTE, ISAAC BEN ELIAH COHEN (d. 1780), 
man of Hebrew letters. A younger contemporary of David 
*Franco Mendes, Belinfante was probably born in the early 
1720s. From the 1750s he participated in the burgeoning He- 
brew literary life of the Amsterdam Portuguese-Jewish com- 
munity. Besides his work as a darshan, he took an active part 
in preserving and disseminating contemporary Hebrew cul- 
ture, by compiling manuscript anthologies (e.g., of the literary 
society Shomrim la-Boker) and by bringing to press composi- 
tions of his fellow literati. His own work, some of which was 
written under the pseudonym Pi ha-Medabber, includes ser- 
mons, occasional and ethical-didactic poetry, and historical- 
documentary material (e.g., the bibliographical Siah Yitzhak, 
ie., Sifte Yeshenim Hadash), which testifies to a new cultural 
self-awareness among the Amsterdam Sephardim. The major- 
ity of these writings remained in manuscript. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Azulay, Maagal Tov (ed. 1879), passim; 
H.G. Enelow, in: Studies... A.S. Freidus (1929), 5-30; Z. Malachi, in: 
Tagim (1969), 78-87; idem, in: Studies in the History of Dutch Jewry 
(1975), 123-50; L. Fuks and R.G. Fuks-Mansfeld, Hebrew and Judaic 
Manuscripts in Amsterdam Public collections, 11 (1975), passim. 
[Irene E. Zwiep (24 ed.)] 


BELINKOV, ARKADII VIKTOROVICH (1921-1970), Rus- 
sian literary critic and writer. Belinkov was born and educated 
in Moscow. In 1944 he was arrested and condemned to death 
on charges of writing an “anti-Soviet novel? Rough Copy of 
Feelings, and for founding an anti-Soviet literary group, but the 
sentence was commuted and he spent only 13 years in prison. 
In 1960 his book on Y.N. Tynyanov (second editon, 1965) was 
published; the work had a considerable influence on Soviet 
literature. In 1968 Belinkov immigrated to the U.S., where he 
lectured at Yale and Indiana Universities and published his 
works in the emigré editions of the Novyi Zhurnal and Novoe 
Russkoe Slovo, as well as the Russian Review. In the middle of 
the 1960s, his literary career moved from pure literary criti- 
cism to the journalistic genre, which he maintained was a con- 
tinuation of the tradition of fierce opposition of the prerevolu- 
tionary underground press. He opposed the political trends of 
both the West and the censored Soviet press. Belinkov’s central 
theme is the place of the intelligentsia in history and its atti- 
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tude toward the revolution, society, and the state. He asserts 
the everlasting opposition of intellectuals (as the only social 
group that needs spiritual freedom) to the state, which sup- 
presses this freedom, and society collaborating with the state. 
Belinkov was deeply aware of his Jewish identity and stressed 
his sympathy for Israel. He died in the US. 


[Lazar Fleishman] 


BELISHA, Moroccan family of merchants and financiers. In 
1817 MOSES BELISHA (1788-1851) settled in Marseilles where 
he acquired a large fortune. He became “Merchant of the sul- 
tan of Morocco” and a benefactor of the Jewish community. 
His activities extended to Gibraltar and to Manchester. Moses 
was assisted by his son BARROW who traded with India, Egypt, 
and Mogador, where the philanthropists JesHuA and sOLO- 
MON had remained. Moses’ nephew, IsAAc, merchant and 
industrialist, became president of the Manchester Sephar- 
di community in 1872. Isaac’s grandson was Leslie *Hore- 
Belisha. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.L. Miége, Maroc, 1 (1961), 94, 144, 574; A. 


Hyamson, Sephardim of England (1951), 359, 397. 
[David Corcos] 


BELKIN, ARNOLD (1930-_), Mexican painter. Born in Can- 
ada, Belkin settled in Mexico in 1948. Belkin saw the possibili- 
ties of the mural as expanding into multiple viewpoint con- 
ceptions which changed and shifted as the spectator moved. 
The most important of Belkin’s murals were at the Federal 
Penitentiary (1960), at the Children’s Welfare Institute (1963), 
and at the Jewish Cultural Center (1966). From 1954 to 1960 
he was assistant professor of mural techniques at the Univer- 
sidad Motolinia, Mexico City. During this time, his etchings 
and aquatints included a series of biblical themes, a number 
of large black and white paintings grouped under the theme 
“Earth Creatures” and drawings on “Love and War.” 


BELKIN, SAMUEL (1911-1976), U.S. rabbi, educator, and 
scholar. Born in Swislocz, Poland, Belkin studied at the yeshi- 
vot of Slonim and Mir, and was ordained in Radun (1928). He 
immigrated to the U.S. in 1929 and received his Ph.D. at Brown 
University in 1935. He joined the Yeshiva College faculty as in- 
structor in Greek and Talmud (1935-37), becoming secretary 
of its graduate school (1937) and member of the College Ex- 
ecutive Committee (1939). Appointed professor and dean of 
Yeshiva’s Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Theological Seminary in 1940, 
Belkin became president of the R1ETs and Yeshiva College in 
1943. He launched a far-reaching program of academic and 
physical expansion which enlarged Yeshiva University from 
850 students and a faculty of 94 to 8,000 students and a fac- 
ulty of some 2,200 with teaching centers throughout New York 
City. Fourteen constituent schools were founded, and in 1945 
the college became *Yeshiva University. 

Belkin, an authority on Jewish law and Hellenistic litera- 
ture, especially Philo and early Midrashic sources, published 
many scholarly studies. In his major work, Philo and the Oral 
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Law (1940), he stressed that “the oral law which originated in 
Palestine was also known and practiced among the Jews who 
lived outside of Palestine, and that Philos halakhah is based 
upon the Palestinian oral law as it was known in Alexandria.” 
He further showed that “there prevailed a great interdepen- 
dence of thought between the Alexandrian and Palestinian 
Jewish communities and that we cannot regard them as two 
entirely separate forms of Judaism.” His later works also dem- 
onstrate Philo’s dependence upon ancient rabbinic traditions. 
Belkin wrote Essays in Traditional Jewish Thought (1956) and 
In His Image (1960), in which he formulated a religious phi- 
losophy of Judaism as reflected in the halakhah. Numerous 
articles of his were published in learned periodicals, both in 
Hebrew and in English. 

As an educator, Belkin stressed that “Torah is the source 
from which all human obligations spring.” He especially enun- 
ciated the religious philosophy of Judaism as reflected in the 
halakhah. To him its basic principles are the sovereignty of 
God and the sacredness of the individual. Hence, many legal 
and spiritual institutions in Judaism can be understood only 
by these fundamental teachings based on belief in divine king- 
ship and the finite worth of the human personality. Though 
recognized as a modernist Orthodox spokesman, Belkin gen- 
erally maintained rapport with all groups in Judaism, promot- 
ing the unity of peoplehood. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Klaperman, History of Yeshiva University 
(1969); Hadoar (Kislev 6, 5728); Hapardes (Tammuz 5728); Yeshiva 
University, The Inauguration of Rabbi Samuel Belkin (1945). ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: V.B. Geller, Orthodoxy Awakens: The Belkin Era 
and Yeshiva University (2003). 


[Sidney B. Hoenig] 


BELKIN, SIMON (1889-1969), Canadian political activist, 
community leader, and historian. Belkin was born in Smol- 
janka, a small village near Kiev in the Ukraine. A committed 
reformer who deeply identified as a Jew, he participated in the 
1905 struggle for radical social change in the czarist empire 
before he joined the Zionist *Po'alei Zion movement. He im- 
migrated to Montreal in 1911 but retained a strong emotional 
attachment to his region of origin. When, during the civil war 
following the Russian Revolution, the White forces organized 
large-scale pogroms against the Jewish communities of the 
Ukraine in 1920, Belkin traveled to Moscow to help organize 
relief efforts and arrange for the emigration of Jewish orphans 
from Russia to Canada. 

But it was Belkin’s involvement in the creation of the Ca- 
nadian Jewish Congress in 1919 that established his reputa- 
tion as a forceful community leader and committed socialist. 
In the years preceding the founding of the Canadian Jewish 
umbrella organization, Belkin campaigned tirelessly in favor 
of Canadian Jewish unity and a left-wing nationalist approach 
to solving community problems. A spokesperson for the Yid- 
dish-speaking Zionist population in Montreal, he campaigned 
for Jews to retain their culture in their new country and to ex- 
press solidarity with the Zionist movement. 
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In 1921 Belkin became director of the *Jewish Coloniza- 
tion Association. The ca was founded in 1906 as the Canadian 
wing of Baron Maurice de *Hirsch’s effort to resettle displaced 
East European Jews on agricultural lands in the New World. 
Although several such Canadian rural colonies predate the 
JCA, most were organized by the jca. All these efforts even- 
tually failed. By the end of World War 11, most Jewish farm 
settlements were being abandoned as farmers moved to cities. 
Belkin left the employment of the organization in 1954. 

Belkin turned to chronicling the Canadian Jewish ex- 
perience. In 1956 he published his benchmark study of the 
Labor-Zionist movement in Canada entitled Di Poale-Zion 
Bavegung in Kanade (1904-1920), which served to establish 
his reputation as a leading researcher in the field of Jewish 
Canadiana. To this day this work has not been surpassed in 
scope or in the thoroughness of its documentation. Belkin 
also wrote an important study on Canadian Jewish immigra- 
tion history entitled Through Narrow Gates (1966). Belkin re- 


tired to California. 
[Pierre Anctil (24 ed.)] 


BELKIND, Erez Israel family of the First *Aliyah. 

MEIR BELKIND (1827-1898), one of the first teachers of the 
modern Hebrew school system in Erez Israel, was born in Lo- 
goisk, Belorussia, and followed his sons, Israel and Shimshon, 
to Erez Israel at the beginning of the 1880s. He settled first in 
Jaffa and later in *Gederah, where he served as rabbi for the 
new settlers. Although a traditional Jew himself, he defended 
the *Bilu’im against the attacks of the religious zealots. When 
his son Israel established the first Hebrew school in Jaffa in 
1889, Belkind became its teacher for religious subjects, thus 
molding the method of religious instruction in the modern 
schools of Erez Israel. 

ISRAEL (1861-1929), one of the founders of Bilu, was 
born in Logoisk. In 1882, while studying at Kharkov Univer- 
sity, he was among the students who founded the Bilu move- 
ment and went to Erez Israel at the head of its first group. He 
led the opposition against Baron Edmond de *Rothschild’s of- 
ficials and, on being expelled by them from Rishon le-Zion, 
settled in Gederah. In 1889 Belkind opened a private Hebrew 
school in Jaffa. He was accepted as a teacher at the *Alliance 
Israélite Universelle in Jerusalem in 1892, and there published 
several textbooks. In 1903 he founded an agricultural training 
school at Shefeyah (near Zikhron Yaakov) for orphans of the 
Kishinev pogroms whom he brought to Erez Israel. However, 
the school was forced to close down in 1906 because of lack of 
funds. During World War 1 Belkind resided in the U.S., where 
he published his memoirs in Yiddish, Di Ershte Shrit fun Yi- 
shuv Erets Yisroel (“The First Steps of the Jewish Settlement 
of Palestine,” 1918). 

Apart from numerous articles and popular pamphlets, 
Belkind published a geography of Palestine, Erez Yisrael ba- 
Zeman ha-Zeh (“The Land of Israel Today,’ 1928). He died in 
Berlin, where he had gone for medical treatment. His remains 
were interred in Rishon le-Zion. 
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BELKIND FAMILY 


Olga 
1852-1943 
o>) 
Yehoshua *Hankin 
1864-1946 
Fania 
1855-1942 Avshalom 
came to Israel 1883 “Feinberg 
@® 1889-1917 
Israel *Feinberg 2 dtrs 
1865-1912 
Meir Belkind Alexandra 
Hebrew teacher (Sonia) 
1827-1898 Physician 
1858-1943 
© 
Menahem Hankin 
1868-1937 
Israel 
1861-1929 —_—_— 
came to Israel 1882 
Na’aman 
Shimshon member of Nili 
1864-1937 1889-1917 
RaroniMordecal came to Israel 1883 
Freiman @ Eytan 
Penina member of Nii ——» 
1846-1925 b. 1897 
came to Israel 1882 : 
Meir 
1904-1936 


SHIMSHON (1864-1937), a Bilu pioneer, was born in Lo- 
goisk. He joined the Bilu movement in Russia and settled in 
Erez Israel in 1883. He worked at various crafts in Jerusalem, 
Mikveh Israel, and Rishon le-Zion, and in 1888 moved to Ged- 
erah, where he was a farmer. His sons Naaman and Eytan 
were members of *Nili. 

NAAMAN (1889-1917) was a member of Nili and was ex- 
ecuted by the Turks. He was employed in the Rishon le-Zion 
wine cellars, where he came into contact with visiting Turk- 
ish officers. He joined Nili together with his cousin Avsha- 
lom *Feinberg. In September 1917, while attempting to reach 
Egypt to investigate the circumstances of Feinberg’s death, he 
was caught by Bedouin who handed him over to the Turkish 
authorities. He was taken to Damascus, tried, convicted for 
spying, and hanged in the winter of 1917, together with Yosef 
*Lishansky. He was later buried in Rishon le-Zion. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Idelovitch (ed.), Rishon le-Ziyyon (1941), 
76-81; M. Smilansky, Mishpahat ha-Adamah, 2 (1944), 128-32; A. 
Yaari, Goodly Heritage (1958), index; A. Engle, Nili Spies (1959), in- 


dex. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


BELKOWSKY, ZEVI HIRSCH (Grigori; 1865-1948), Zionist 
leader and jurist. Belkowsky was born in Odessa, where his 
father died of wounds received during the 1881 pogroms. He 
was admitted to a Russian high school and graduated cum 
laude from the University of Odessa law school. He was of- 
fered a post at the university on the condition that he convert 
to Christianity. He refused and became a lecturer and later 
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professor at the University of Sofia in Bulgaria (1893-97). Asa 
university student, he had joined the *Hibbat Zion movement, 
and from 1891 was in contact with the pre-Herzl Zionist cir- 
cle surrounding Nathan *Birnbaum in Vienna. When Herzl’s 
Judenstaat was published in 1896, Belkowsky joined Herzl’s 
group and helped organize the First Zionist Congress (1897). 
At the Third Congress he was elected to the General Council 
and appointed representative to the St. Petersburg district of 
the movement. He was among the leaders of the opposition 
to the *Uganda Scheme. Belkowsky published a series of pam- 
phlets on Zionist subjects. He also initiated the publication of 
a bibliographical work in Russian entitled Ukazatel literatury 
o sionizme (“A Guide to Zionist Literature,” 1903). Belkowsky 
continued his Zionist activity during the Russian Revolution. 
He was adviser to the British consul in Moscow on matters 
regarding Palestine immigration certificates, and chairman of 
the Zionist Central Committee of Russia (1920-22). In 1924 he 
was arrested for his Zionist activities and sentenced to depor- 
tation to Siberia, but the sentence was commuted to banish- 
ment from the Soviet Union. He settled in Palestine in 1924 
and was active in the Federation of General Zionists. He later 
wrote his memoirs, Mi-Zikhronotai (1940). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Enziklopedyah le-Ziyyonut, 1 (1947), 143-6; 
ALL. Jaffe (ed.), Sefer ha-Congress (19507), 299. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


BELL, DANIEL (1919-_), U.S. sociologist. Like many New 
York intellectuals, Bell, who was born to Polish immigrants, 
was deeply affected by the Great Depression. He grew up in 
the slums of the Lower East Side and his first language was 
Yiddish. He always viewed Zionism with a skeptical eye and 
Socialism, not Judaism, was his real religion as a boy. 

Bell read widely, attending the Socialist Sunday School, 
and was tempted to join the Communist Party. His anarchist 
relatives in Mohegan Colony, n.y. were horrified. Bell was 
handed pamphlets on the Russian sailors’ rebellion at Kron- 
stadt that Leon Trotsky had brutally suppressed. They dis- 
pelled any illusions he might have harbored about the true 
nature of Bolshevism. When Bell continued his studies, he 
was the only member of his circle who resisted the lure of 
Trotskyism. 

In 1940, he became managing editor of the socialist 
weekly The New Leader, which featured the writings of a num- 
ber of future liberal cold warriors including Melvin J. Lasky 
and Sidney *Hook. Bell excoriated industry for war profiteer- 
ing and revered the magazine's editor, Sol M. Levitas, a Men- 
shevik who had fled the Bolsheviks and who exposed the delu- 
sions of many New York intellectuals about the true nature of 
Stalin’s Russia. Bell went on to write for many years for Henry 
M. Luce’s Fortune magazine, but always felt the academic tug. 
In the late 1940s, he taught at the University of Chicago before 
moving to New York, where he taught at Columbia University 
and was close friends with scholars such as Lionel *Trilling 
and Richard *Hofstadter. Bell also wrote for the journal En- 
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counter and worked for the Congress for Cultural Freedom in 
Paris from 1956 to 1967. 

Bell’s legacy rests with his books, which traverse im- 
mense terrain and are studded with footnotes that themselves 
often constitute minor essays. In 1960 Bell’s book The End of 
Ideology created a sensation by declaring that the old catego- 
ries of left and right were becoming defunct. Next Bell turned 
his attention to the unresolved tension between capitalism 
and morality. In the Coming of Post-Industrial Society, Bell 
prophesied the shift away from a manufacturing to a knowl- 
edge society that has taken place in the U.S. and Europe. 
But Bell did not believe that the quest for control over in- 
formation would fundamentally alter the nature of human 
beings. He noted that “what does not vanish is the duplex 
nature of man himself - the murderous aggression, from pri- 
mal impulse, to tear apart and destroy; and the search for 
order, in art and life, as the bending of will to harmonious 
shape.” 

If ideology was at an end, the Public Interest, which Bell 
co-founded with Irving Kristol in 1965, was supposed to sup- 
ply sound social science solutions to the problems that faced 
the U.S. But politics intruded. Like other New York intellectu- 
als, Bell was horrified by the aggression and primal impulses 
displayed by student radicals who rioted at Columbia in 1968. 
He and others saw the New Left as totalitarian, hedonistic, and 
jejune. It was indulging in revolutionary rhetoric that almost 
irreparably damaged the university — the institution that had 
offered a passport to the wider intellectual world for Bell and 
others. Nothing filled Bell with more contempt than the day- 
dreamers about revolution and utopia who ended up creating 
bloodshed and tyranny. 

But unlike Kristol, Bell never moved to the right or 
accepted the term “neoconservative.” Instead, he remained fo- 
cused on his academic work and moved to Cambridge, Mass., 
to become a professor of sociology at Harvard in 1969. In 
1976, he amplified his observations about capitalism and he- 
donism in his classic The Cultural Contradictions of Capital- 
ism. In a sweeping historical tour de force, Bell sought to show 
how capitalism had over the centuries inexorably weakened 
the authority of the very bourgeois societies it had brought 
into being. Where self-denial had allowed the Fuggers in 
Europe to amass great wealth, the bounty created by post- 
war American capitalism had created an unmoored individ- 
ual indulging mainly in self-gratification. The individual, he 
concluded, “can only be a cultural wanderer, without a home 
to return to.’ The result is to threaten the vitality of capital- 
ism itself. 

Though he retired from teaching, Bell continued to write 
on politics and cultural matters in journals such as Dissent. 
Bell described himself as a socialist in economics, a liberal in 
politics, and a conservative in culture. His profound insights 
have ensured that his own works are beyond ideology and 
have become classics. 


[Jacob Heilbrunn (2"4 ed.)] 
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BELL, SIR FRANCIS HENRY DILLON (1851-1936). New 
Zealand politician and prime minister. Francis (“Harry”) 
Bell was the son of a Protestant father and a Jewish mother, 
Margaret Hort. His Jewish background was well known in 
his lifetime. Born in Nelson, New Zealand, Bell was educated 
at Cambridge University and became a barrister in London 
until 1875, when he returned to Wellington, New Zealand, 
to practice law. After an extremely successful legal career, 
he entered politics and served as mayor of Wellington three 
times. In 1893 he was elected to the New Zealand parliament, 
serving until 1896, when he resumed his legal career. In 1912 
Bell was appointed to the Legislative Council, New Zealand’s 
upper house, serving until his death. A forceful and well-re- 
spected politician, he held numerous government posts and 
served as acting prime minister several times before becom- 
ing New Zealand’s prime minister for two weeks in May 1925 
following the death of Prime Minister William Massey. Bell 
was New Zealand’s first native-born prime minister and the 
second Jew, after Julius *Vogel, to hold the office. Bell received 
a knighthood in 1915. Originally a radical, he later described 
himself as a “Tory socialist” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W,). Gardiner, “Bell, Francis Henry Dillon,’ 
in: The Dictionary of New Zealand Biography (2003; online update). 


[William D. Rubinstein (24 ed.)] 


BELL, JOSHUA (1967-_), U.S. violinist. Born in Blooming- 
ton, Indiana, Bell studied with Mimi Zweig, and with Josef 
Gingold (1980-89). Winning the grand prize of the Seventeen 
Magazine / General Motors competition (1981) led to a highly 
acclaimed orchestral debut with Riccardo Muti and the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. In 1985 he made his Carnegie Hall debut. 
In 1987 he received an Avery Fisher Career Grant and made 
his first recordings, creating a sensation throughout the mu- 
sic world. His playing combined a virtuoso technique with 
sweetness of tone and phrasing. He performed with leading 
conductors and orchestras, made recordings of the concerto 
repertory and also composed his own cadenzas for the ma- 
jor violin concertos. In 1993 Bell gave the premiere of Maw’s 
Concerto, of which he is the dedicatee. A chamber music en- 
thusiast, Bell initiated a chamber music series in London and 
Paris. A multifaceted musician, he also teamed up with artists 
such as Chick Corea and Bobby McFerrin. He continued to 
explore all sides of the musical spectrum in concerts and re- 
cordings (such as Gershwin Fantasy and West Side Story Suite, 
a deconstruction of *Bernstein’s original score). He is known 
widely for his brilliant performance on the soundtrack to the 
film The Red Violin. The Indiana Historical Society named Bell 
an Indiana Living Legend (2000). He also received the Indi- 
ana Arts Council Governor’s Award (2003), and recordings 
awards. Bell holds an Artist Diploma from Indiana University. 
In 1998, he began teaching master classes at London's Royal 
Academy of Music. He plays an Antonius Stradivarius. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online; MGG’. Baker’s Biographi- 
cal Dictionary (1997); D. Templeton. “Fresh Prince: Joshua Bell on 
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Composition, Hyperviolins, and the Future of Music,” in: Strings 17 
(Oct. 2002), 46-53; 


[Naama Ramot (2"4 ed.)] 


BELLELI, LAZARUS MENAHEM (1862-19402), Greek 
polyglot writer and philologist. Born in Corfu, by the early 
age of 15 he was already a serious author. In 1877 he edited At- 
teret Bahurim (“The Crown of the Young”), a Hebrew-Greek 
vocabulary for the Book of Genesis supplemented by a sketch 
of Hebrew grammar. Afterward he contributed to the Vessillo 
Israelitico, the Famiglia Israelitica, Mose, and Corriere Isra- 
elitico. Belleli graduated from the University of Athens, but 
was forced to leave in 1883 due to antisemitic discrimination. 
Then, he went to study at the Instituto di Studi Superiori at 
Florence, where he obtained his doctorate in philology in 1890. 
During part of this period he served as principal of the Jew- 
ish school in Leghorn. 

In 1890 Belleli returned to Corfu where he was the secre- 
tary of the local Alliance Israélite Universelle chapter. 

Belleli had already sensed for several years the dangers 
that the Jewish population was to face in the future. He tried 
to combat the antisemitic instigation of the local press. He was 
unsuccessful in his talks with local politicians to get political 
equality for the Jews, for the latter only reiterated that the Jews 
enjoyed protection. At best this “protection” was feeble and 
soon to be shattered. 

Belleli witnessed the violent outbreak against the Jews in 
Corfu in 1891 that followed the murder of the seven-year-old 
Jewish girl Rubina Sarda and a vicious blood libel against the 
Jews. He represented the Alliance as an observer and reported 
back to them extensively at the ensuing trial in Patras. 

In response to the spread of anti-Jewish literature Laza- 
rus Belleli translated into Greek Theodore Reinach’s Histoire 
des Juifs (1895). 

In 1895 Belleli left for England. In 1908 while still living 
in London he received the Corgialegno Prize from the Uni- 
versity of Athens for his study “President Capodistrias as a 
Propagator of Education in Greece.” This was the first time 
that a Jew had been awarded such a high honor in Greece. In 
1909 he published Examination of the Assuan and Elephan- 
tine Aramaic Papyri. 

He eventually returned to Greece. From 1929 to 1930 he 
taught Jewish studies at Aristotle University, Salonika. 


[Yitzchak Kerem (24 ed.)] 


BELLISON, SIMEON (1881-1953), clarinetist. Bellison stud- 
ied first with his father and then, from 1894 to 1901, in the 
Moscow Conservatory with J. Friedrich. He performed from 
the age of nine and organized his own ensembles. Bellison 
played first clarinet in the Moscow Opera Orchestra (1904-14) 
and the Petrograd Opera Orchestra (1915). He served in the 
Russian army during the Russo-Japanese War and wwi. Bel- 
lison organized the Zimro woodwind ensemble (1918), which 
went on tour in Asia and the U.S. In 1920 he joined the New 
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York Philharmonic Orchestra as first clarinetist (until 1948). 
He transcribed many Jewish compositions for his ensemble. 
The Bellison archives and a collection of his instruments are 
housed at the Rubin Academy of Music, Jerusalem. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Weston, More Clarinet Virtuosi of the 
Past. (1977), 45-7 


BELLOW, SAUL (1915-2005), U.S. novelist. Author of 11 nov- 
els and numerous novellas and stories, Pulitzer Prize winner 
for Humboldt’s Gift (1975), Nobel Prize winner for literature 
in 1976, and the only novelist to win three National Book 
Awards, for The Adventures of Augie March (1953), Herzog 
(1964), and Mr. Sammler’s Planet (1970), Bellow brilliantly 
captured the Jewish-American experience and voice of the 
mid-2o0" century. 

Born Solomon Bellow, the youngest of four children of 
Abraham (Abram) and Liza (Lescha) Belo, Russian Jewish 
immigrants to Canada, Bellow changed his name as the Bel- 
lows assimilated, from Shloimke to Solomon to Sol to Saul. 
He was born in Lachine, Quebec, two years after his family 
immigrated to Canada, and was raised in Montreal and Chi- 
cago, Illinois. He spoke fluent Yiddish, French, and English 
as a child, and studied Hebrew. Bellow’s trilingual childhood 
is evident in Bellow’s vivid stylistic mix of high and low reg- 
isters, of classical English and the uniquely Jewish dialect of 
his Chicago childhood. 

The Bellows, owing to poverty and Abram’s troubles with 
the law as a result of his bootlegging, moved to Chicago when 
Saul was nine. Bellow later in life had a nostalgic love for the 
Chicago of his youth, and he explored Chicago’s history, di- 
verse ethnic cultures, unique American dialect, and Jewish 
immigrant society in much of his literature. In his later works 
he contrasted his nostalgia for the Chicago of his youth with 
his mounting anxiety concerning what he saw as the city’s 
rapid urban decay. This concern may help account for his 
growing conservatism, which was a dominant theme of such 
later books as Mr. Sammler’s Planet (1970), in which Bellow 
brought together, through the Holocaust survivor Sammler, 
the Shoah and his dark satirical rejection of 1960s radical- 
ism. His conservatism can also be seen in The Dean’s Decem- 
ber (1982), Bellow’s depiction of contemporary Chicago as a 
violent, barbaric dystopia. 

Bellow’s religious childhood had a profound impact on 
his works, for Jewish American issues and culture permeate 
his novels. His religiously observant mother had hopes that 
he would become a rabbi or talmudic scholar; at four he could 
recite whole passages from the Torah in Hebrew or Yiddish. 
Bellow used both vernacular Yiddish and Yiddish cadences 
and syntax throughout his works. In early works such as The 
Adventures of Augie March and later works such as “Cousins” 
from his short story collection Him with His Foot in His Mouth 
(1984), Bellow also depicted Jewish immigrant family life with 
vividness and affection. In his use of Jewish irony and humor 
and in his introspective, morally focused protagonists, Bellow 
is recognizably a Jewish writer. He referred to his Jewish up- 
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bringing as a literary “gift, a piece of good fortune with which 
one doesn’t quarrel.” Nevertheless, he rejected the label “Jewish 
American author,” preferring to say that he was “an Ameri- 
can, a Jew, a writer by trade,’ perhaps due to a fear that being 
identified as too Jewish would relegate him to a literary ghetto. 
Bellow was not religiously observant as an adult. Nonetheless, 
he never denied his Jewishness, and he spoke out in support of 
oppressed Jews in the Soviet Union and against antisemitism 
everywhere, spoke often to Jewish groups, and visited Israel 
often, including going to Israel in 1967 to report on the im- 
minent war. Bellow went to Israel again in 1970 and in 1976, 
eventually writing about his experiences there and about the 
global political problems facing Israel in his well-reviewed 
nonfiction book To Jerusalem and Back (1976). 

Jewish themes are central to many of Bellow’s major 
works, as are autobiographical elements. For example, Bellow’s 
Kafkaesque The Victim (1947) is an original treatment of the 
theme of antisemitism and the first of his attempts to confront 
the meaning of the Holocaust, with the secular Jewish pro- 
tagonist Asa Leventhal confronted by the antisemitic Kirby 
Allbee; his award-winning The Adventures of Augie March 
(1953) is a picaresque novel about the adventures of a Jew- 
ish boy from Chicago during the Depression of the 1930s. In 
his powerful novella The Bellarosa Connection (1990), Bellow 
told the story of a Holocaust survivor while at the same time 
delved into Jewish issues of memory and the ethical and psy- 
chological problems faced by American Jews living safe lives 
while their European brothers suffered and died. Bellow’s final 
novel Ravelstein (2000), a moving fictionalized treatment of 
his friendship with the conservative Jewish intellectual, Allan 
*Bloom, author of the controversial The Closing of the Ameri- 
can Mind, is also arguably Bellow’s most overtly Jewish novel, 
with discussions concerning the Holocaust, Jewish history and 
identity, Israel, and the fate of the Jewish people. 

While his father and brothers were business-minded, 
Bellow was always more interested in books and culture, and 
this conflict between pragmatism and idealism, the real world 
and the inner or ideal world, is central to much of his fiction. 
Bellow was introspective and death-obsessed from an early 
age, partly due to childhood illnesses including six months 
spent in the tuberculosis ward at Royal Victoria Hospital when 
he was eight, where he saw many die and came near death 
himself. He later described his mother’s early death when he 
was 18 as the greatest loss in his life; fears of death and loss 
thus dominate much of Bellow’s canon. His early loss of his 
mother may also help to explain his problematic relationship 
to women, including his five marriages and four unpleasant 
divorces, themes that reoccur throughout his novels. 

Bellow entered the University of Chicago in 1934, but 
transferred the following year to Northwestern, where he 
studied anthropology with Melville Herskovits. Upon gradu- 
ation in 1937, Bellow entered the University of Wisconsin to 
pursue a graduate degree in sociology and anthropology, but 
soon left to marry his first wife, Anita Goshkin, and then left 
for New York to become a writer. The Bellows quickly re- 
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turned to Chicago. In 1940 he and his wife traveled to Mexico 
with the hopes of meeting his boyhood hero, Leon Trotsky, 
only to discover that Trotsky had been killed the day before 
they arrived. Bellow’s early attempts at writing novels proved 
frustrating. He abandoned an early novel set in Mexico and 
threw away the manuscript for The Very Dark Trees, a novel 
about a Southern white man turning black, after the pub- 
lisher for the book canceled its publication for the duration 
of the war. 

Bellow wrote his first published novel, the semi-auto- 
biographical Dangling Man (1944), while waiting to enter the 
army. During this period Bellow’s first marriage began to col- 
lapse while he waited to be conscripted (he finally joined the 
merchant marines toward the end of the war) and worked at 
various jobs, including three years (1943-46) on the editorial 
staff of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. In Dangling Man, the 
Kafka-inspired protagonist, Joseph, a young Jewish would- 
be writer, waits to be drafted as he experiences Romantic iso- 
lation, studies classic writers, has an affair, and suffers from 
death anxieties and emotional turmoil. In this way Bellow 
set the pattern for many of his major works, works focused 
on semi-autobiographical, introspective, intellectual, Jew- 
ish protagonists searching for meaning in a savage, irratio- 
nal universe. 

Bellow followed Dangling Man with The Victim (1947) 
and with The Adventures of Augie March (1953), which Salman 
Rushdie referred to as the best candidate there was for the 
Great American Novel. Bellow then published Seize the Day 
(1956), a study of loneliness, failure, and the onset of middle 
age, and Henderson the Rain King (1959), an excursion into 
the fantastic about a wealthy American's search for ultimate 
reality among primitive African tribesmen. Bellow’s most 
widely acclaimed work was Herzog (1964), an international 
best seller that gained Bellow fame and numerous awards. Its 
protagonist, Moses Herzog, is a ruminating, near-mad Jewish 
professor who writes letters to everyone, including dead rela- 
tives, Jung, Nietzsche, and God. Herzog struggles comically 
but futilely to relate with humanistic values to a dehumanized 
modern world; like all Bellow’s protagonists, he is doomed to 
live out the contradiction between an inner world of romantic 
aspiration and an outer one of less than romantic fact. 

Bellow was a prolific writer throughout his life, publish- 
ing his first play, The Last Analysis, in 1964; a volume of short 
stories, Mosby's Memoirs and Other Stories (1968); Mr. Sam- 
mler’s Planet (1970); Humboldt’s Gift (1975), after which he was 
awarded the Nobel Prize for literature for 1976; To Jerusalem 
and Back (1976); The Dean’s December (1982); a short story 
collection, Him with His Foot in His Mouth (1984); More Die 
of Heartbreak (1987); a collection of three novellas, Something 
to Remember Me By (1991); an essay collection, It All Adds Up 
(1994); The Actual (1997); and Ravelstein (2000). He also edited 
Great Jewish Short Stories (1963). Bellow led a largely itinerant 
life, moving from university to university as he moved from 
marriage to marriage; however, he did remain married to his 
final wife Janis for the last 16 years of his life, and was a profes- 
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sor for the Committee on Social Thought at the University of 
Chicago from 1962 to 1993. He also maintained close friend- 
ships with a large number of Jewish friends from Tuley High 
School in Chicago and with such eminent writers as Ralph 
Ellison, John Berryman, Allan Bloom, John Cheever, Philip 
*Roth, and the Jewish poet Delmore *Schwartz, the model for 
Von Humboldt Fleisher of Humboldt’s Gift. Widely considered 
one of mid-century America’s leading novelists, Bellow died 
leaving behind a powerful canon of literature. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Atlas, Bellow: A Biography (2000); J.J. Clay- 
ton, Saul Bellow: In Defense of Man (1968); I. Malin (ed.), Saul Bellow 
and the Critics (1967); idem, Saul Bellow’s Fiction (1969); K.M. Opdahl, 
The Novels of Saul Bellow: An Introduction (1967); E. Rovit (ed.), Saul 
Bellow: A Collection of Critical Essays (1975). 


[Craig Svonkin (2"4 ed.)] 


BELMONT, AUGUST (1816-1890), U.S. banker, diplo- 
mat, and politician. Belmont was born in Alzey (Hesse), but 
claimed descent from the distinguished *Belmonte family of 
Portugal. His enemies later circulated the story that his origi- 
nal name was Schoenberg. He began his career as an appren- 
tice in the Frankfurt banking house of *Rothschild and was 
soon transferred to the Naples office, where he conducted 
the Rothschilds’ financial negotiations, including those with 
the Vatican. After an assignment to Havana, Cuba, in 1837, 
Belmont served the Rothschild interests in New York. Later 
he opened his own banking house, August Belmont & Co., 
which continued to represent the Rothschilds in the United 
States until the beginning of the 20" century. In 1844 he was 
appointed honorary Austrian consul general in New York, but 
resigned in 1850 in protest against the Vienna regime's brutal 
treatment of the Hungarian rebels, particularly their leader, 
Louis Kossuth. Belmont represented the United States at The 
Hague as chargé daffaires (1853-55), and as minister (1855-58). 
At the conclusion of his foreign service, Belmont returned to 
New York and became active in political life. He supported 
the Union during the Civil War and raised and equipped the 
first German-born regiment in New York. He enlisted the sup- 
port of European bankers and merchants for the Union cause 
during visits to Europe in 1861 and 1863. As Democratic Na- 
tional Committee chairman from 1860 until his retirement 
from politics in 1872, he exercised great influence in his party 
and American society. He became the founder of the U.S. 
Racing Club. One of America's best-known racetracks bears 
his name. Belmont severed his Jewish ties and married the 
daughter of Commodore Matthew C. Perry. One son, PERRY 
(1850-1947), became a lawyer, diplomat, congressman, and an 
author on United States history and politics. The other, au- 
GUST (1853-1924), succeeded his father as head of the bank, 
and played an important role in financing public transporta- 
tion in the United States. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.J.H. Gottheil, The Belmont-Belmonte Fam- 
ily (1917), 173-5; I. Katz, August Belmont... (1968). 


[Joachim O. Ronall] 
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BELMONTE, town in northern Portugal near the Spanish 
frontier. Its medieval community is seldom mentioned in the 
contemporary records, but there is preserved a Hebrew syn- 
agogal inscription of 1296-97, probably originally intended 
to be placed above the synagogue Ark. After the forced con- 
version of the Jews in Portugal at the end of the 15'* cen- 
tury, Belmonte became a major center of New Christian life. 
A number of well-known families of the Crypto-Jewish Di- 
aspora bearing this name originally derive from this place. 
It was here that S. Schwarz first established contact with the 
surviving Crypto-Jews in 1917. The Crypto-Jewish traditions 
have been more faithfully preserved here than in any other 
place in Portugal. Reforms that were introduced by Pom- 
bal may have caused paradoxically a decline in Crypto-Jew- 
ish practices, although prejudice against the descendants of 
the New Christians persisted in Portugal. In Belmonte, Crypto- 
Jewish identity remained very strong. During the 19‘ cen- 
tury there is evidence that some Jews were aware of the exis- 
tence of New Christians who considered themselves Jewish or 
felt a certain affinity towards Jews and Judaism. Some schol- 
ars at that time, such as M. Kayserling and J. Latouche, drew 
attention to this fact. The newly established Jewish com- 
munity in Lisbon showed little interest in New Christians 
who visited their synagogue. Arthur Carlos de Barros Basto, 
a New Christian who was a high-ranking officer in the army, 
found no warmth there. In 1912, after his visit in Portugal, 
Nahum Slousch reported that many in Portugal led Jew- 
ish lives in secret. It was Schwarz, however, who discovered 
the Crypto-Jews of Portugal, and especially those of Belmonte. 
He wrote a full and emotional account of his encounter with 
the Belmonte Crypto-Jews in his book, published in 1925. 
Schwarz made efforts to have the Crypto-Jews of Belmonte 
and others return officially to Judaism. Several Jewish organi- 
zations, such as the Alliance Israélite Universelle, and individ- 
ual Jews like Cecil Roth and Lucien Wolf, joined these efforts 
with enthusiasm. Barros Basto, who returned to Judaism, 
and Schwarz at first cooperated but finally ended up as bit- 
ter rivals. In 1989 the Jewish Community of Belmonte was 
officially established. In 1996 the Bet Eliahu synagogue was 
inaugurated. The return of some Crypto-Jews to normative 
Judaism was no simple matter, since the rabbis who came 
to instruct and guide them brought normative Judaism as a 
definitive alternative to the entire body of practices, prayers, 
and beliefs that had been considered as authentic Judaism 
practiced in secret. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, Marranos, index; A. Novinsky and 
A. Paulo, in: Commentary (May, 1967), 76-81; S. Schwarz, Os 
Christ@os-Novos em Portugal no século xx (1925), 9-12 (Heb. trans. 
with intro. and notes by D. Stuczynski, 2005); idem, Inscrigées he- 
brdicas em Portugal (1923), 23-28; N. Slouschz, Ha-Anusim be- 
Portugal (1932), 94-99; ESN, 1 (1949), 59. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
FA.A. Mourao, “Um caso de persisténcia socio-cultural,” Revista 
de Historia (Sao Paulo), 56 (1977), 589-96; A. Paulo, I. Steinhardt, 
and A. Kasselman, “The Hidden Jews of Belmonte,” in: Jewish Chron- 
icle Colour Magazine (March 17, 1978), 6-19; D.A. Canelo, The Last 
Crypto-Jews of Portugal, trans. W. Talmon-lArmee, (1990); J. Adler, 
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6-30. 
oe [Cecil Roth / Yom Tov Assis (2"4 ed.)] 


BELMONTE, Dutch Sephardi family of poets and diplomats 
of Marrano extraction. The first member of the family to figure 
in Jewish life was JACOB ISRAEL (1570-1629). Born in Madeira 
as a Marrano under the name of Diego Nufiez Belmonte, he 
was one of the founding members of the Amsterdam Jewish 
community. According to Daniel Levi (Miguel) de *Barrios, 
he wrote a satire in Spanish directed against the Inquisition 
and a poem on Job, both now lost. His son MOSES (17** cen- 
tury) drew and engraved a portrait of his mother Simhah (Gi- 
mar) Vaz. It is impossible to establish their family relationship 
with IsAAC NUNEZ (alias MANUEL) BELMONTE (d. 1705 ), a 
wealthy merchant who served from 1664 as Spanish agent 
general in the Netherlands and from 1674 as resident minis- 
ter or consul. In 1684/5 his community dues amounted to 50 
fl, making him sixth in the taxpayers list. In 1693 be was cre- 
ated count palatine by Emperor Leopold 111, while at the same 
time the king of Spain conferred on him the title of baron. In 
1676 Isaac Nufiez Belmonte founded a poetic society in Am- 
sterdam, the Academia de los Sitibundos and in 1685 the Aca- 
demia de los Floridos. Meetings of the Academia were held in 
his mansion. In 1684 he was appointed one of the two depu- 
ties to represent the Sephardi community in cases before the 
Dutch authorities. From 1700 he lived in the splendid house 
now at 586 Herengracht. He wrote two poems in memory 
of the Crypto-Jew Abraham Bernal, who was burned in the 
auto de fé in Cordoba in 1655. He was parnas of the commu- 
nity on and off between 1697 and 1704 and also served as a 
member of the committee for the redemption of the captives. 
Unmarried, he was succeeded after his death, both in his title 
and his diplomatic post, by his nephew Baron FRANCISCO 
(ISAAC) XIMENES (d. 1713) who, in turn, was followed by 
his son, MANUEL XIMENES (d. 1730) who died childless, and 
the title became extinct. JACOB ABRAHAM BELMONTE (alias 
Franz van Schoonenberg; b. 1757), Dutch diplomat, also was 
connected with this family, but it is impossible to establish the 
exact relationship. IsAAC NUNEZ BELMONTE (18*h-19t» cen- 
turies), a scholar of Smyrna, presumably belonged to a branch 
of this family which had emigrated to Turkey. He was author 
of Shaar ha-Melekh (Salonika, 1771; Bruenn, 1801; Lemberg, 
1859), a commentary on the first and second parts of Maimo- 
nides’ Mishneh Torah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brugmans-Frank, 1 (1940), 455; Roth, Mar- 
ranos (1959), 304, 332, 337f; J. Caro Baroja, Los Judios en la Espana 
moderna y contemporanea, 2 (1961), 152; ESN, 1 (1949), 59; I. da Costa, 
Israel en de Volken (1848), 287; idem, Noble Families among the Se- 
phardic Jews (1936), index; R.J.H. Gottheil, The Belmont-Belmonte 
Family (1917). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Kaplan, From Christianity 


to Judaism (1989), index. 
[Kenneth R. Scholberg] 


BELOFF, MAX, BARON (1913-1999), English historian and 
political scientist. Beloff, who was born in London, graduated 
in modern history from Oxford in 1935. From 1939 he taught 
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history at Manchester University and returned to Oxford in 
1946 as reader in the comparative study of institutions. Dur- 
ing World War 11 he served in the Royal Signal Corps. In 1957 
he became professor of government and public administra- 
tion at Oxford and a fellow of All Souls’ College. The author 
of numerous works on European history, American govern- 
ment, and Soviet foreign policy, Beloff also wrote extensively 
about developments in contemporary international relations, 
particularly concerning Western Europe after World War 11. 
In The United States and the Unity of Europe (1963) he consid- 
ered the prospects of European unity and the interdependence 
of Western Europe and the U.S. Two works on Soviet foreign 
policy, The Foreign Policy of Soviet Russia 1929-41 (1947-49) 
and Soviet Policy in the Far East 1944-51 (1953) were among the 
pioneering attempts to present a documentary and historical 
assessment of the Soviet Union's role and aims in international 
politics and are considered standard works in this field. Bel- 
off’s studies of American government, including The Ameri- 
can Federal Government (1959), concentrated on the historical 
roots of American federalism and how its evolution shaped 
the structure and functioning of contemporary American 
politics and institutions. Among his other works are: The Age 
of Absolutism, 1680-1815 (1954); Europe and the Europeans... 
(1957), a report prepared at the request of the Council of Eu- 
rope; The Great Powers: Essays in 20 Century Politics (1959); 
and The Balance of Power (1967). In 1992 Beloff produced an 
autobiography, An Historian in the Twentieth Century. In the 
early 1970s Beloff was instrumental in founding University 
College, Buckingham, Britain’s only purely private university, 
and served as its principal from 1974 to 1979. An outspoken 
Conservative, Beloff was knighted in 1980 and given a life 
peerage by Margaret Thatcher in 1981. 

His sister NORA BELOFF (1919-1997), political correspon- 
dent of The Observer in 1964-76, was the first woman political 
correspondent of a Fleet Street newspaper. A brother, JOHN 
BELOFE (b. 1920), became probably the best-known serious 
investigator of parapsychological phenomenon in Britain, and 
is the author of The Existence of Mind (1962) and Parapsychol- 
ogy: A Concise History (1993). Another sister married the No- 
bel Prize-winning scientist Sir Ernest *Chain. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online, s.v. “Sir Max Beloft” 
and “Nora Beloff? 

[Brian Knei-Paz (Knapheis) / William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 


BELORUSSIA, territory located between the rivers Ne- 
man (west) and Dnieper (east) and the rivers Pripet (south) 
and Dvina (north). Between the 14‘ and 18 centuries part 
of *Poland-Lithuania, from the partitions of Poland (1772-95) 
until the 1917 revolution it was part of the “northwestern re- 
gion” of Russia, and much of it was included in the three “gu- 
berniyas” (provinces) of Minsk, Mogilev, and Vitebsk. Under 
Soviet rule Belorussia became a political entity as the Belo- 
russian Soviet Socialist Republic. After the dissolution of the 
Soviet Union, the area was called Belarus and was a C.I.S. 
republic. 
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Up to Soviet Rule 

In Jewish history Belorussia is part of “Lita” (Lithuania), its 
Jews being considered “Litvaks.” Jewish merchants apparently 
first visited Belorussia in transit between Poland and Russia 
as early as the 15'" century. Jews were acting as toll collectors 
in Nowogrodek (1445), *Minsk (1489), and *Smolensk (1489). 
In 1495 the Jews in Belorussia were included in the expulsion 
of Lithuanian Jewry, returning with it in 1503. As large-scale 
farmers of customs dues and wealthy merchants, Jews from 
*Brest-Litovsk played an important role in the development 
of Belorussia. Their agents were often the pioneers of the 
communities of Belorussia. A community was established in 
*Pinsk in 1506. By 1539 Jews had settled in *Kletsk and No- 
wogrodek, and subsequently in Minsk, *Polotsk, *Vitebsk, 
*Mogilev, and *Orsha. The Christian citizenry consistently 
opposed the permanent settlement of Jews within the areas of 
the cities and towns under municipal jurisdiction. In Vitebsk, 
for instance, Jews were not granted permission to build a syn- 
agogue until 1630. Within the framework of the Council of 
Lithuania (see *Councils of the Lands), Pinsk was one of the 
three original principal communities; most of the communi- 
ties in Belorussia came under the jurisdiction of the Brest- 
Litovsk community, while several were subject to that of the 
Pinsk community. In 1692 the *Slutsk community achieved 
the status of a principal community. Smaller communities 
also grew up under the protection of landowners who rented 
their towns, villages, taverns, or inns to Jewish contractors 
(see *Arenda). These made constant attempts to break away 
from the jurisdiction of older communities and manage their 
communal affairs independently. 

Until the partitions of Poland the communities in Belo- 
russia were constantly exposed to the danger of Russian incur- 
sions, which were accompanied by wholesale massacres and 
forced conversions. Such events occurred in 1563 in Polotsk, 
and in many other communities between 1648 and 1655. 

The relative strength of the Belorussian communities in 
the middle of the 18» century is shown by the amounts levied 
on them as listed in the tax register of the Council of Lithu- 
ania for 1761: for the communities in the eastern part of Be- 
lorussia, 16,500 zlotys; Polotsk and environs, 3,000 zlotys; the 
area around Minsk (including 40 small communities), 4,260 
zlotys; Slutsk and its environs, 2,420 zlotys; Druya and its 
environs, 750 zlotys; Nowogrodek, 300 zlotys. According to 
the government census of 1766, there were 62,800 taxpaying 
Jews living in Belorussia, forming 40% of Lithuanian Jewry. 
The largest communities were in Minsk (1,396 Jewish inhab- 
itants) and Pinsk (1,350). 

After Belorussia passed to Russia in the late 18» century, 
*Shklov became an important commercial center on the route 
between Russia and Western Europe. Although a small group 
of Jews acquired wealth as building contractors, army suppli- 
ers, and large-scale merchants, the vast majority of Jews in 
the region of Belorussia were relatively destitute. Neverthe- 
less, their numbers grew. There were 225,725 Jews living in the 
three “guberniyas” of Belorussia in 1847, and 724,548 in 1897 
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(13.6% of the total population), forming the majority in the 
principal cities of the region. There were 47,561 Jews in Minsk 
(52.3% of the total population); 34,420 in Vitebsk (52.4%); 
32,369 in *Daugavpils (46.6%); 21,539 in Mogilev (50%); 21,065 
in Pinsk (74.2%); 20,759 in *Bobruisk (60.5%); and 20,385 in 
*Gomel (54.8%). The Jews in the cities and townships of Belo- 
russia had associations with the village and rural economy in 
a variety of ways. Both the wealthy and poorer Jews engaged 
in the development and trade of forest industries, and estab- 
lished small- or medium-sized timber enterprises. They also 
developed leather and allied industries on a similar scale. An- 
other Belorussian Jewish occupation was peddling combined 
with the buying up of village produce, such as flax, hemp, and 
bristles, which the Jewish peddler sold to Jewish merchants 
who exported these commodities to the West. Because of the 
prevailing conditions of poverty, large numbers of Jews emi- 
grated from Belorussia to the Ukraine or southern Russia, and, 
from the 1880s, to the United States. 

In the cultural sphere, the Jews of Belorussia were influ- 
enced by the centers in Vilna, Volhynia, and Podolia. In gen- 
eral the *Mitnaggedim trend predominated in the north and 
west of the region. Most of the celebrated Lithuanian yeshi- 
vot were in Belorussia, those of *Volozhin and *Mir, among 
others. Hasidism penetrated Belorussia from the south. Two 
of the fathers of Hasidism, *Menahem Mendel of Vitebsk and 
*Shneur Zalman of Lyady, were active there. Belorussia was 
the cradle of *Habad Hasidism. In southern Belorussia the in- 
fluence of the hasidic rabbis of the *Karlin and *Stolin dynas- 
ties was strong. By the mid-19"* century Haskalah penetrated 
the larger towns from Vilna. The pogroms in Russia from 
1881 to 1883 did not spread to Belorussia. The Hovevei Zion 
found adherents mainly in the larger and average-size com- 
munities. Toward the end of the 19 century Zionism and the 
Bund movement began to spread among Belorussian Jewry. 
Zionism found its main adherents among middle-class pro- 
fessionals and white-collar workers or working men from the 
ranks of traditional Judaism. It was in Belorussia that Labor 
Zionism originated, its centers being Minsk, Bobruisk, Gomel, 
and Vitebsk. The second convention of Russian Zionists was 
held in Minsk in 1902. The Bund won converts mainly among 
Jewish artisans and workers, but also among radicals of the 
intelligentsia. During the revolution of 1905 the Bund headed 
the revolutionary movement in Belorussia. Self-defense orga- 
nizations to protect the Jews during the wave of pogroms in 
this period were established by the Bund and Labor Zionists 
in every town in the region. The first move toward organized 
Jewish self-defense was made to combat a gang of rioters in 
Gomel in the fall of 1903. As a result, only a few communities 
in Belorussia experienced harm. 

The revolution precipitated far-reaching changes in the 
internal life of the Jews of Belorussia which contributed to the 
breakup of traditional Jewish social and spiritual patterns and 
loyalties. Zionism resulted in the development of modernized 
hadarim and Hebrew schools. After the outbreak of World 
War 1 a stream of refugees and émigrés from Poland and Lith- 
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uania passed through Belorussia, and were warmly received 
by the Jews there. The 1917 February Revolution aroused great 
expectations among the Jewish public, and Jewish politi- 
cal parties emerged from underground. A number of Jewish 
journals were issued in Minsk, including the Zionist Der Yid 
and the Bundist Der Veker. In the Minsk district the Zionists 
received 65,400 votes in the elections to the All-Russian Con- 
stituent Assembly, with 16,270 votes cast for the Bund and the 
Mensheviks. After the October Revolution and the Peace of 
Brest-Litovsk, Belorussia became a battlefield between the Red 
Army and the Polish army. The Jewish communities suffered 
severely both from general wartime conditions and from at- 
tacks by the Polish Army when Jews were killed indiscrimi- 
nately on the charge of spying and helping the Red forces. The 
victims of these atrocities included 35 Jews in Pinsk in April 
1919. Russian volunteers under the command of General Bu- 
lak-Balakhovich terrorized the Jews in the small towns and 
villages. After the Treaty of Riga in March 1921, Belorussia was 
divided between the Soviet Union and Poland. 


Under Soviet Rule (until 1941) 

During the first years of Soviet rule, the Jews of Belorussia 
found themselves in an exceptional situation. Among the 
Belorussian people, mainly poor and uneducated peasants, 
nationalist feelings were just beginning to crystallize. The 
anti-Jewish tradition, which poisoned relations between the 
Jews and non-Jews in Poland and the Ukraine, was little felt 
among the peasant masses of Belorussia. On the other hand, 
there were no cultural ties between the Belorussians and the 
Jews. The Jewish poet Samuel Plavnik (1886-1941), writing 
under the pseudonym Zmitrok *Byadulya, who was one of 
the creators of Belorussian literature even before the October 
Revolution was a rare phenomenon. The Jewish population 
in Belorussia existed in conditions conducive to a flourish- 
ing cultural and social life of its own. Relatively, the largest 
concentration of Jews in the Soviet Union was that of the Be- 
lorussian Republic, with a solidly based social structure and 
culture, Yiddish being its main language. According to the 
census of 1926, the 407,000 Jews in Belorussia formed 8.2% 
of the republic’s total population. A considerable proportion 
of the urban population was Jewish. There were 53,686 Jews 
(40.8%) in Minsk; 37,745 (43.7%) in Gomel; 37,013 (37.5%) in 
Vitebsk; and 21,558 (42%) in Bobruisk. The Belorussian gov- 
ernment, in its policy of reducing the predominance of the 
Russian language in towns, which was to no small extent a lan- 
guage used by the Jews, encouraged the use of Yiddish among 
the Jewish population. For some time the slogan “Workers of 
the World Unite!” was also inscribed in Yiddish, in addition 
to Belorussian, Russian, and Polish, on the emblem of the Be- 
lorussian Republic. 

With the consolidation of the Soviet regime in Belorus- 
sia, the old economic structure of the Jewish population was 
overturned. The abolition of private trade and restrictions 
on small artisans created a large class of citizens “deprived 
of rights” (“Lishentsi”). Attempts to integrate these elements 
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into the agricultural and industrial sectors failed to solve the 
problem. A partial solution was however achieved by the con- 
tinuous Jewish emigration from Belorussia to the interior of 
Russia, especially to Moscow and Leningrad. According to 
the census of 1939, there were only 375,000 Jews living in Be- 
lorussia, and their proportion in the general population had 
decreased to 6.7%. 

The *Yevsektsiya (Jewish section of the Communist 
Party) was particularly active in Belorussia in its violent cam- 
paign of propaganda and persecution against the Jewish reli- 
gion and way of life and Jewish national solidarity. Hadarim 
and yeshivot were closed down, and synagogues turned to 
secular use. Yet, even in the late 1920s religious Jews still 
fought courageously for the right to publish siddurim, calen- 
dars, etc., and to maintain synagogues. Hadarim and yeshivot 
were maintained secretly. A relentless war was also waged on 
Zionism, which was deeply entrenched in Belorussia. Under- 
ground Zionist youth movements (*Kadimah, *Ha-Shomer 
ha-Zair, *He-Haluz) continued their activities in Belorussia 
until the late 1920s. It was only after repressive measures and 
systematic arrests that the movements were suppressed. 

On the other hand, Jewish Communists attempted to 
create a framework for promoting a Soviet-inspired secular 
national-Jewish culture in Belorussia. A network of Jewish 
schools giving instruction in Yiddish was established, which, 
in 1932-33, was attended by 36,650 children, 55% of the Jewish 
children being of school age. A number of Yiddish newspa- 
pers were also established, the most important of which were 
the daily Oktyaber and the literary journal Shtern. In 1924 a 
Jewish department was established at the Institute of Belorus- 
sian Culture of Minsk, with philology, literature, and history 
sections. There was also an institute for Jewish teachers at the 
Belorussian University. In 1931 proceedings were conducted 
in Yiddish in ten Soviet law tribunals. A center for Yiddish 
literature was created in Minsk, of which the most outstand- 
ing members were the writers Izzie *Kharik, Moshe *Kulbak, 
and Selig *Axelrod. During the 1930s there was a sharp decline 
in this cultural activity with the abolition of the Yevsektsiya. 
The Jewish cultural and educational institutions gradually de- 
generated, and toward the end of this decade most were liq- 
uidated. The systematic “purge” of Jewish intellectuals in Be- 
lorussia also began in the late 1930s (Izzie Kharik and Moshe 
Kulbak in 1937, and Selig Axelrod in 1941). 


Western Belorussia under Polish and Soviet Rule 

In the western part of Belorussia, which was under Polish rule 
from 1920 to 1939, Jewish life developed along entirely differ- 
ent lines. The old economic order was maintained, and the 
Jews continued to engage in commerce and crafts, most liv- 
ing in great poverty. Jewish culture, however, was able to de- 
velop freely. Hadarim and yeshivot, including yeshivot whose 
members had fled from the Soviet sector, such as the yeshivah 
of Slutsk that transferred to Kletsk, continued to expand. A 
Hebrew school network (Tarbut, Yavneh) was established. The 
Zionist movement was well organized and many of the local 
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youth joined Zionist bodies, from Ha-Shomer ha-Zaiir to Be- 
tar. Many were also members of the illegal Communist move- 
ment which was rigorously repressed in this border region. 
Yiddish remained the spoken language of the Jewish masses 
and knowledge of Hebrew was widespread. In the cultural 
sphere the Jews of Western Belorussia looked to the important 
centers of Vilna, Brest-Litovsk, Bialystok, and Warsaw. 

In September 1939, when western Belorussia was an- 
nexed by the Soviet Union, hundreds of thousands of Jews 
in whom religious and nationalist feelings were strong aug- 
mented the numbers of Belorussian Jewry already under 
Soviet rule. They also included groups of refugees from the 
Nazi-occupied zone. Even though the Soviet authorities im- 
mediately began to liquidate the practice of religion and the 
Zionist movement, signs of awakening were evident among 
the “older, “Soviet” Jews. In Bialystok a nucleus of Jewish 
writers and intellectuals was formed. The Hebrew schools 
were converted to Yiddish institutions. The higher authori- 
ties, however, were quick to liquidate this “reactionary evo- 
lution” Arrests of “bourgeois elements” and expulsions to the 
interior of Russia soon followed, and every effort was made 
to press forward with the liquidation and assimilation carried 
out over 20 years in eastern Belorussia. The German invasion 
of Belorussia in June 1941 interrupted this activity, then at its 
height. The Jews in Belorussia, most of whom had not suc- 
ceeded in escaping eastward, were now caught in the trap of 
the Nazi occupation. 

For their subsequent history, see *Russia, Holocaust Pe- 
riod, Contemporary Period; *Belarus. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dubnow, Hist Russ; N.P. Vakar, Belorus- 
sia — the Making of a Nation (1956); idem, Bibliographical Guide to 
Belorussia (1956); W. Ostrowski, Anti-Semitism in Belorussia and its 
Origin (1960); H. Shmeruk, Ha-Kibbutz ha- Yehudi ve-ha-Hityashvut 
ha-Yehudit be-Belorussia ha-Sovietit - 1918-1932 (1961), Eng. summ.; 
Vitebsk Amol (Yid., 1956); Slutzk and Vicinity (Heb., Yid., Eng., 1962); 
Sefer Bobruisk (Heb., Yid., 1967); Sefer Pinsk (1969). 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


BELOV, A. (pen name of Abraham Joshua Elison; 1911- 
2000), Soviet Russian writer, translator, and journalist. Belov 
was born in the town of Mogilev on the Dnieper. He received 
a traditional Jewish education before entering a Soviet pub- 
lic school. In 1927-28 he was a member of the underground 
Zionist youth organization and escaped arrest by moving to 
Leningrad. In 1933-36 he studied at the Leningrad Conser- 
vatory. From 1932 he contributed to Soviet periodicals and 
in 1934-49 he was on the staff of Leningradskaya pravda. He 
was fired from the newspaper during the campaign against 
the “cosmopolitans.”” After World War 11 Belov coauthored 
several volumes of popular history that were translated into 
a number of languages. Together with the semitologist L. Vil- 
sker (1919-88) he translated works from the Syrian (Aramaic) 
and Hebrew languages. His translations of Israeli writers are 
collected in Rasskazy izrailskikh pisateley (“Stories of Israeli 
Writers,” 1965) and Iskatel’ zhemchuga (“The Pearl Diver,’ 
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1966). He was the only translator of *Shalom Aleichem from 
Hebrew into Russian (Za granitsey i doma (“At Home and 
Abroad”) and Shimele, both in 1959). These were the first le- 
gal translations from Hebrew in the Soviet Union since 1923. 
In 1964 Belov published an essay on A. *Shlonsky’s translation 
of Pushkin’s Eugeni Onegin in an anthology called Masterstvo 
perevoda (“The Mastery of Translation”). He also translated 
from Yiddish. Publication of Belov’s book on the trial of Adolf 
*Eichmann and his book on the Dead Sea were banned by the 
Party censor. The latter book was later published in Jerusalem 
as Dno mira (“The Bottom of the World,” 1978). 

Belov was one of the first teachers of Hebrew in Lenin- 
grad. From 1974 he lived in Israel. He continued to work as 
a translator, translating works by S.Y. *Agnon, Y. *Burla, A. 
*Meged, and others into Russian. He also worked as a journal- 
ist and published 153 letters written to him by Shlonsky and B. 
*Gaponov. In 1990 his memoirs were published in a Hebrew 
translation as Eikh hayiti kushi (“How I Wasa Blackamoor’”). 
In 1998 he published his book on Hebrew writers, poets, jour- 
nalists, scholars, and teachers in the Soviet Union under the 
title Rytsari ivrita v byvshem Sovetskom Soyuze (“The Knights 
of Hebrew in the Former Soviet Union”). 

[Naftali Prat (274 ed.)] 


BELSHAZZAR (Heb. 13X73 78X23; the Akkadian name 
Bel-Sar-usur, “O Bel, guard the king”; Lxx, BaAtaodp), son 
of *Nebuchadnezzar and the last king of Babylon, according 
to the Book of Daniel. The biblical account (Dan. 5) relates 
that Belshazzar gave a banquet for his high officials at which 
the wine was drunk from the sacred vessels captured by Ne- 
buchadnezzar from the Temple in Jerusalem amid songs to 
the idols of gold, silver, etc. While they were thus engaged, a 
mysterious hand appeared and wrote on the wall words which 
none of the Chaldeans was able to read or interpret but which 
Daniel, on being summoned by the king, read as *Mene Mene, 
Tekel Upharsin, and interpreted as a warning to Belshazzar of 
the impending downfall of his kingdom. That night Belshaz- 
zar was killed and was succeeded as world ruler by *Darius 
the Mede (5:30; 6:1). Two of Daniel’s visions are dated as oc- 
curring in the first and third years of Belshazzar’s reign (7:1; 
8:1). While the details given in Daniel appear historically in- 
accurate, Babylonian texts mention a Bél-Sar-usur as the son, 
crown prince, and regent of *Nabonidus, the last king of Bab- 
ylon (556-539 B.C.E.). In Nabonidus’ absence, Babylon was 
captured by the armies of *Cyrus, king of Persia. Neither Na- 
bonidus nor Belshazzar was directly descended from Nebu- 
chadnezzar. Presumably because he was a regent, Belshazzar’s 
name is coupled with that of Nabonidus in Babylonian prayer 
formulae (in the prayer for the king’s health in I Bar. 1:11, it is 
coupled - unhistorically - not with Nabonidus but with Nebu- 
chadnezzar) and in two legal documents (12' and 13" years of 
Nabonidus), where an oath is sworn by their lives. While the 
Greek historians Herodotus (1:191) and Xenophon (Cyropae- 
dia, 3:5, 15) do not mention Belshazzar, they share with Dan. 
6 the - hardly historical - tradition that the Babylonians were 
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engaged in revelry at the time when the Persians entered the 
city (corresponding to the time when Belshazzar was killed 
in the biblical account). 


In the Aggadah 

Belshazzar is often linked in the aggadah with two of the other 
Babylonian rulers mentioned in the Bible, Nebuchadnezzar 
and *Evil-Merodach. Thus the “three-year-old heifer” that 
Abraham was commanded to offer up (Gen. 15:9) is said to 
bea reference to these three kings (Gen. R. 44). The occasion 
of Belshazzar’s feast was his miscalculation that the “seventy 
years” (Jer. 25:11-13) of exile before the redemption had passed 
without any sign of God’s help to His people, a calculation 
that he made from the date of Nebuchadnezzar’s accession 
to the throne, instead of from the destruction of the Temple 
(Dan. 9:2; Meg. 11b). Darius and Cyrus were the doorkeep- 
ers of Belshazzar’s chamber. On the night after he had seen 
the handwriting on the wall, the king commanded them to 
kill anyone who tried to enter, even if he should claim to be 
king. Belshazzar himself, however, had cause to leave the 
room during the night by a private entrance, and when he 
attempted to reenter through the usual entrance, Darius and 
Cyrus, in accordance with his own instructions, slew him 
(Song. R. 3:42). 


In the Arts 

Christian writers and artists of the Middle Ages saw in 
Belshazzar a prefiguration of the antichrist. Belshazzar’s feast 
is described in the Ordo Prophetarum, a medieval mystery 
cycle, in the section dealing with the prophet Daniel. From 
Renaissance times onward, however, the theological aspect 
of the story faded, and its dramatic and spectacular charac- 
ter was invariably emphasized. The great Spanish playwright 
Pedro Calderon de la Barca (1600-1681) devoted one of his 
innumerable autos sacramentales to the theme, his La Cena de 
Baltasar (written c. 1634), combining fine poetry with excel- 
lent stagecraft. In England Hannah More included a Belshaz- 
zar in her Sacred Dramas (1782); Lord *Byron wrote the poem 
“Vision of Belshazzar” (in his Hebrew Melodies, 1815); and the 
poet and historian Henry Hart Milman, who became dean of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, produced Belshazzar; a Dramatic Poem 
(1822), a melodramatic verse-play not intended for the stage. 
Another English work inspired by the biblical story was The 
Impious Feast (1828), a poem by Robert Eyres Landor. Lord 
Byron’s interpretation is said to have inspired the poem Bel- 
sazar, one of the earliest works of Heinrich *Heine, which 
appeared in his Buch der Lieder (1827). Another writer who 
dealt with the theme was the Spanish playwright and novel- 
ist Gertrudis Gémez de Avellaneda, author of the romantic 
tragedy Baltasar (1858). 

In the visual arts treatment of the Belshazzar episode fol- 
lowed the same pattern as in literature. The antichrist inter- 
pretation occurs in medieval manuscript illumination, nota- 
bly the 11'»-century Saint-Sever Apocalypse, and in sculpture 
at Vézelay, France (12'" century), and Amiens and Magdeburg 
(13 century). By contrast, the spectacular aspect is dominant 
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in later painting, notably the dramatic portrayal by *Rem- 
brandt (1634). 

The biblical story has also inspired orchestral and vo- 
cal music. Handel’s powerful oratorio Belshazzar (1745; text 
by Charles Jennens) did not deter later composers from at- 
tempting versions of their own. The most successful of these 
was William Walton’s oratorio Belshazzar’s Feast (1931; text 
arranged by Osbert Sitwell). Other treatments of the theme 
were Sibelius’ Belsazars giistabud (1906), written as incidental 
music to a drama by the Finnish-Swedish poet Hjalmar Pro- 
copé and reworked as an orchestral suite in 1907; and a set- 
ting of Heine’s Belsazar by Bernard van Dieren (1884-1936). 
The incidental music to a play on the theme which Joseph 
*Achron composed in 1928 was later reworked as two tableaux 
for large orchestra. 


[Bathja Bayer] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: IN THE BIBLE: J.A. Montgomery, Dan- 
iel (ICC, 19497), 66, 261; R.P. Dougherty, Nabonidus and Belshazzar 
(1929), passim; H.L. Ginsberg, Studies in Daniel (1948), 25-26. IN THE 
ARTS: L. Réau, Iconographie de lart chrétien, 2 pt. 1 (1956), 408-9; Sen- 
drey, Music, nos. 7504, 9083. 


BELTESHAZZAR (Heb. and Aram. 13XU0?2 sTNwWRO?I; LXX, 
Baktacdp; Vulg., Baltassar), name given to *Daniel in Babylo- 
nia (Dan. 1:7). Foreigners introduced into court life were often 
given native names; e.g., in Egypt *Joseph became known as 
Zaphenath-Paneah (Gen. 41:45). Popular etymology related 
the name Belteshazzar to Bel (Dan. 4:5) but it probably derived 
from Balat-sarri-usur (“Protect the life of the king”). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.A. Montgomery, The Book of Daniel (icc, 
19497), 123; W. Baumgartner, Hebraeisches und aramaeisches Lexikon 
zum Alten Testament (1967), 127. 


[Bezalel Porten] 


BELTSY (Rum. Balti), city in Bessarabia, Moldova; in Ro- 
mania 1918-40 and 1941-44. Jews were invited there in 1779 
when an urban nucleus was formed in the village. Their rights 
and obligations were established by an agreement in 1782. By 
1817 there were 244 Jewish families living in Beltsy. The com- 
munity subsequently increased through immigration; after 
the *May Laws were issued in 1882, many Jews expelled from 
neighboring villages settled in Beltsy. The community num- 
bered 3,124 in 1864 and had grown to 10,348 in 1897 (56% of 
the total population) even though Jewish domicile was lim- 
ited by legislation and Jews were often expelled from the city 
as illegal residents. As an outcome of these expulsions, cou- 
pled with economic difficulties, many Jews from Beltsy emi- 
grated toward the end of the 19‘ century, including a group 
who journeyed to Erez Israel. 

In 1847 a Jewish state school was opened in Beltsy. A 
talmud torah, founded in 1889, provided instruction in both 
Jewish and general subjects. By the 1930s Jewish educational 
institutions included a kindergarten, three elementary schools, 
and two secondary schools, for boys and girls. Welfare institu- 
tions included a hospital and old-age home. The Jews in Beltsy 
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were mainly employed in commerce and crafts; some living 
in the vicinity engaged in agriculture. The 1,539 members of 
the local Jewish cooperative loan-bank in 1925 included 656 
engaged in business, 441 in crafts, and 156 in agriculture. The 
Jewish population numbered 14,259 (46% of the total) in 1930. 
When Bessarabia became part of Soviet Russia in June 1940, 
the communal organization was disbanded. 


[Eliyahu Feldman] 


Holocaust Period and After 
In June 1941 about two-thirds of the town’s buildings were 
destroyed in German and Romanian air raids. The Jews fled 
to nearby villages, mainly to Vlad. On July 7 a gang of Vlad 
peasants seized homes sheltering the refugees, murdered the 
occupants, and set fire to the houses. The next day a group of 
Romanian soldiers encountered 50 Jews on the road to Beltsy, 
drove them into the swamps, and shot them to death. Beltsy 
was captured by the Germans on July 9 and those Jews who 
had returned were deported to a concentration camp. The 
same day 10 Jews who had been taken as hostages were ex- 
ecuted. The Gestapo also asked the ghetto committee to fur- 
nish it with a list of 20 “Jewish communists” who were to be 
put to death. When they refused to do so, all the committee 
members, together with another group of 44 Jews, were forced 
to dig their own graves and shot. Twenty more Jews were shot 
by the Germans on July 16. On July 11, 1941, all surviving Jews 
were assembled in the courtyard of the Moldova Bank. Ro- 
manian troops transferred them to an internment camp in the 
Rautel forest, some 7% mi. (12 km.) from the town. Many of 
the inmates died from starvation and disease. By August 30, 
1941, only 8,941 Jews were left in the entire district (compared 
to the 31,916 who resided there according to the 1930 census). 
They were concentrated in three camps, and later on all were 
deported to *Transnistria. Even the Jewish tombstones were 
removed from the cemetery in Beltsy to erase all traces of the 
Jewish inhabitants of the town. Jews returned to Beltsy after 
the war. The only synagogue was closed by the authorities in 
1959 and the Jewish cemetery was badly neglected. In 1962 mi- 
litia broke into a house where Jews had assembled for prayer; 
those attending were taken to the public square where com- 
munist youth had been gathered to jeer at them. Their chil- 
dren were expelled from school. The city has retained a cer- 
tain Jewish character and Yiddish is often heard on its streets. 
Its estimated Jewish population in 1970 was 15,000 and 1,000 
in the early 2000s. 
[Jean Ancel] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Schwarzfeld, Din istoria evreilor ... in Mol- 
dova (1914), 36-39; M. Carp, Cartea Neagr, 3 (1947), index; Feldman, 


in: Sefer Yahadut Besarabyah (in press); M. Mircu, Pogromurile din 
Basarabia (1947), 5, 17, 160. 


BELY, VICTOR ARKADYEVICH (Aronovich; 1904-1983), 
composer and musicologist. Born in Berdichev, Bely studied at 
the Kharkov Conservatory (violin and composition, 1919-21) 
and at the Moscow Conservatory with G. Konyus and N. My- 
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askovsky (composition, 1922-29). From 1935 to 1948 he taught 
composition there. After working at the Minsk Conservatory 
in 1949-52 he returned to Moscow and became editor in chief 
of the Moscow journal Muzykalnaya Zhizn. He replaced his 
early expressionistic style through participation in Prokoll (the 
production collective) with poster-like music for revolutionary 
masses and then songs for the masses. A vocal piece, Orlyonok 
(“Young Eagle,” 1936), was followed by successful war songs, 
including a popular “Ballad of Captain Gastello.” His collec- 
tion of songs won the Stalin Prize in 1952. Bely was awarded 
the titles of Honored Art Worker of the RsFsr and Honored 
Artist of the Belorussian ssr. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yu. Korey, Bely (1962); I. Mangur, Viktor Bely 
(1979); Sovetskaya kultura, (17 March 1983). 


[Marina Rizarev (2™4 ed.)] 


BELZ, small town in the Lvov district, Ukraine (between the 
world wars, in Poland). The Jewish settlement in Belz dates 
from the beginning of the 15" century. About 200 Jews inhab- 
iting 32 houses are recorded in 1550. Two hundred Jews died 
during the *Chmielnicki uprising in 1648-49 and 60 chil- 
dren subsequently during the Swedish invasion (1660). The 
community later revived and became famous as a center of 
Hasidism. The rebbes of the Rokeah dynasty (see next entry) 
officiated as rabbis of the community. Other noted rabbis of 
Belz include Joshua *Falk, Joel *Sirkes, Zechariah *Mendel, 
and Jonah Teomim. In 1921 the Jews numbered 2,104 (50.7% 
of the total population). In May 1942, during the Nazi occupa- 
tion, there were 1,540 Jews in Belz. About 1,000 were deported 
to the Sobibor death camp via *Hrubieszow. The remaining 
Jews were put to work on farms and after the harvest were de- 
ported to Sobibor, also via Hrubieszow. In 1970, Jews were liv- 
ing in the town and there was one synagogue there, but there 
was no community by the early 21*t century. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bleter far Geshikhte, 1-2 (1950), 78, table 5. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: PK Ukrainah, s.v. 


[Nathan Michael Gelber / Shmuel Spector (24 ed.)] 


BELZ, one of the most important hasidic dynasties of Gali- 
cia, so called after the township where it took up residence 
(see previous entry). The founder of the dynasty, sHaLOM 
ROKE AH (1779-1855), came from a distinguished family de- 
scended from R. Eleazer *Roke’ah of Amsterdam. Orphaned 
as a child, Shalom studied under his uncle, Issachar Baer of 
Sokal whose daughter he married. At Sokal he was introduced 
to hasidic teachings by Solomon of *Lutsk, a devoted follower 
of *Dov Baer, the Maggid of Mezhirech. Later Shalom became 
a disciple of *Jacob Isaac Horowitz, ha-Hozeh (“the Seer”) of 
Lublin, Uri of *Strelisk, the maggid Israel of *Kozienice, and 
*Abraham Joshua Heschel of Apta. On the recommendation of 
Horowitz, Shalom was appointed rabbi in Belz. After Horow- 
itz’ death in 1815, Shalom was recognized as a zaddik as his 
following increased. He built a splendid bet midrash in Belz. 
Thousands of Hasidim flocked to him, including rabbis and 
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well-known zaddikim, and Belz became the center of Galician 
Hasidism. Many legends tell of the miracles he performed. 
Shalom was also considered an authoritative talmudist; he 
stressed the importance of talmudic study and strengthened 
the principle of learning in Hasidism. Active in public affairs, 
he served as a spokesman for Galician Jewry, taking part in 
the struggle to improve the severe economic conditions, and 
opposing Haskalah. Excerpts from his teachings have been 
frequently quoted. They are collected, with legends and tales 
of his activities, in Dover Shalom (1910). Many of Shalom’s 
descendants served as zaddikim, including his son-in-law 
HENIKH OF OLESKO and his son JOSHUA (1825-1894) who 
succeeded him. The latter provided Belz Hasidism with the 
organizational framework which maintained it as the focus of 
Hasidism in Galicia, and ruled his community strictly. One of 
the leaders of Orthodox Jewry in Galicia, he was prominent in 
the opposition to Haskalah. He initiated the establishment of 
the Mahazikei ha-Dat organization and the Orthodox news- 
paper Kol Mahazikei ha-Dat.. As a result of the cultural and 
social tensions in Galician Jewry, the Belz zaddikim adopted 
an extreme stand and resisted every new idea emanating from 
non-Orthodox circles. Some of Joshua's teachings are pub- 
lished in Ohel Yehoshua (printed with Dover Shalom, 1910). 
Joshua’s successor ISSACHAR DOV (1854-1927) was greatly 
influenced by Aaron of Chernobyl although Aaron taught a 
form of Hasidism that differed radically from that of the Belz 
school. Issachar Dov was an exacting leader of Galician Or- 
thodoxy and also headed the Mahazikei ha-Dat. In particular 
he opposed the Agudat Israel and denounced any innovations. 
He strongly opposed Zionism in any form. In 1914, when the 
war front reached Belz, he fled to Hungary and lived in Ujfe- 
hérté where he succeeded in winning many Hungarian Jews 
to Belz Hasidism. In 1918 he moved to Munkacs (*Mukacevo) 
and became embroiled in a bitter quarrel with the zaddik of 
Munkacs which gave rise to a voluminous exchange of polem- 
ics. In 1921 Issachar Dov returned to Galicia and settled first in 
Holschitz, near Jaroslaw, moving back to Belz in 1925. 

His son and successor AARON (1880-1957) deviated little 
from the pattern set by his father. He lived an ascetic life, and 
instituted a lengthy order of prayers. The influence of Belz 
Hasidism had considerable impact on Jewish life in Galicia be- 
cause its adherents entered all spheres of communal affairs and 
were not afraid of the effects of strife within the community. 
Many rabbis accepted the authority of the Belz zaddikim. In 
the parliamentary elections the Belz Hasidim did not join the 
Jewish lists, but voted for the Polish government party. On the 
outbreak of World War 1, Aaron escaped to Sokol and then 
to Przemysl where 33 members of his family were murdered. 
After confinement in the ghettos of Vizhnitsa, Cracow, and 
Bochnia, he was sent to Kaschau (now *Kosice), then in Hun- 
gary, at the end of 1942 and subsequently to Budapest. In 1944 
he managed to reach Erez Israel. There he revised his political 
views and directed his followers to support the Agudat Israel. 
He established yeshivot and battei midrash throughout the 
country. His home in Tel Aviv became the new center for the 
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followers of Belz Hasidism throughout the world. His grave is 
a place of pilgrimage where many gather on the anniversary of 
his death. He was succeeded by his nephew, IssACHAR DOV 
(1948- ), who established a bet midrash in Jerusalem and an 
independent kashrut system. Large numbers of Belz hasidim 
also inhabit the Boro Park section of Brooklyn, New York. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: L.I. Newman, Hasidic Anthology (1934), in- 
dex; M.I. Guttman, Rabbi Shalom mi-Belz (1935); A.Y. Bromberg, Mi- 
Gedolei ha-Hasidut, 10 (1955); M. Prager, Hazzalat ha-Rabbi mi-Belz 
mi-Gei ha-Haregah be-Polin (1960); Y. Taub, Lev Sameah Hadash 
(1963); N. Urtner, Devar Hen (1963); B. Landau and N. Urtner, Ha- 
Rav ha-Kadosh mi-Belza (1967); M. Rabinowicz, Guide to Hassidism 


(1960), 93-96. 
[Itzhak Alfassi] 


BELZBERG, SAMUEL (1928-_), Canadian financier and 
philanthropist. Belzberg was born in Calgary to Abraham 
and Hilda, who immigrated to Canada from Poland in 
1919. His father was clearly imbued with an entrepreneurial 
spirit. He moved from working on the floor of an abattoir to 
owning a secondhand furniture store and then successfully 
shifted into real estate. Samuel was clearly his father’s son. 
Together with his brothers Hyman and William, he embarked 
on a remarkable and sometimes controversial career in busi- 
ness and finance. Basing himself in Edmonton, Belzberg first 
made money on oil leasing, and investing the proceeds in 
real estate, set up what would grow into First City Financial 
Corporation to finance the acquisitions. In 1968 he moved 
to Vancouver, where he expanded his finance and real estate 
holdings. In the rough-and-tumble world of corporate take- 
overs in the United States of the 1980s, Samuel and his broth- 
ers (elder brother Hyman remained in Calgary, while his 
brother William moved to the United States) scored a num- 
ber of successes. First City Financial Corporation was, at its 
height in the 1980s, a powerhouse in the Canadian financial 
world valued at more than $5 billion. First City and Samuel 
Belzberg suffered reversals in the early 1990s. In a bitter and 
much publicized dispute with his two brothers, Samuel was 
forced out of the financially slumping business. Under the 
weight of enormous debt, the firm crashed as dramatically 
as it had soared. Samuel’s subsequent business activities were 
relatively modest. 

Paralleling his business rise, Belzberg was heavily in- 
volved in philanthropic and community activities in both 
Edmonton and Vancouver, with much emphasis on support 
for Jewish causes. In Vancouver, he made substantial dona- 
tions of time and expertise to both Simon Fraser University 
(where he was honored with an honorary doctorate) and the 
University of British Columbia. He and his wife, Frances, 
established the Dystonia Medical Research Foundation in 
1976, after their daughter Cheri was diagnosed with the ge- 
netic disease that disproportionately affects Ashkenazi Jews. 
The Belzbergs became friendly with Rabbi Marvin Hier when 
he served in Vancouver as rabbi in the Orthodox synagogue 
Schara Tzedeck. In 1977 Belzberg supported Hier in his estab- 
lishment of the Simon Wiesenthal Center in Los Angeles and 
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the Center’s Museum of Tolerance, which opened in 1993. In 
1988 Belzberg was appointed a member of the Order of Can- 
ada and in 2001 was promoted to officer in the Order. He mar- 
ried Frances Cooper, who was also a member of the Order of 
Canada for her efforts on behalf of dystonia research and an 
HIV Care Unit in Vancouver and for her active support of the 
Simon Wiesenthal Center. 

[Richard Menkis (2"4 ed.)] 


BELZEC (Pol. Belzec), one of the six Nazi death *camps in 
German-occupied Poland, situated in the southwest corner 
of the country on the Lublin-Lvov railway line. Between Feb- 
ruary and December 1942, close to half a million Jews were 
killed in its gas chambers by the German SS and their col- 
laborators. 

During the ten months of its operation, Belzec was the 
most lethal of all Nazi camps established in occupied Poland. 
The overwhelming number of those murdered there came 
from *Lublin and surrounding areas as well as from the prov- 
inces of *Cracow, *Lvov, *Stanislav (Stanislawow), and *Tar- 
nopol - the heart of Galician Jewry. Victims also included 
Jews from Austria, Germany, and Czechoslovakia. Once the 
Nazis concluded that all the Jewish communities of *Galicia 
had been destroyed, they dismantled the death camp and tried 
to remove all traces of their crime. 

Virtually no one brought to Belzec survived, and only 
two of its victims bore witness to the horrors that took place 
there. Rudolph Reder of Lublin was the lone survivor to give 
extended testimony; a second survivor, Chaim Hirszman, was 
murdered after his first day of testimony. 

Unlike some other death camps, the Nazis situated Bel- 
zec in a relatively populated area, close to the heavily traveled 
railway line. Poles and Ukrainians in the area witnessed the 
systematic murder of Jews; they saw ghetto liquidations and 
trains arriving at the killing center. Poles lived in terror that 
the fate of the Jews could soon be theirs. With the scarcity of 
Jewish eyewitnesses local Poles became a valuable source for 
learning what occurred. 

Belzec, together with *Treblinka and *Sobibor, were the 
three death camps that operated under the German codename 
Aktion Reinhard, devoted to murdering the Jews in General 
Gouvernement territory. 

Belzec was first established as a forced labor camp for the 
Jewish and gypsy prisoners who worked on antitank ditches 
along the German-Soviet border in 1940. This was more than 
a year before Belzec assumed any role in the killing process. 
Later, when the killing center at Belzec became operational, 
these antitank ditches were used as mass graves. 

During a conference held in Lublin on October 17, 1941, 
ss-Brigadefuehrer (Brigadier-General) Obidio Globocnik, who 
was assigned by Heinrich *Himmler to organize Aktion Rein- 
hard, informed gathered Nazi officials about the decision to 
murder the Jews of the General Gouvernement. Within two 
weeks the first three ss men of the future camp crew arrived 
to Belzec and requested 20 workers from the local mayor. By 
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November 1, 1941, construction had begun on the Belzec kill- 
ing center. The timing of the creation of Belzec coincided with 
the creation of *Chelmno, one of the six Nazi killing centers 
where murder by gassing became operational on December 
8, 1941. Gassing was by mobile gas canisters of the same type 
that were built by ss men stationed at Belzec, which were 
used to kill mental patients in *Zamosc county in Decem- 
ber-January 1941-42. 

By the end of February 1942 about 120 Jews from Lubycza 
Krolewska had become the first victims of gassing at Belzec. 
Between March 17, 1942, and April 14, 1942, “the great action” 
of killing Jews began as some 70,000-75,000 Jews, most of 
them from Lublin and Lvov, were murdered. The first gassing 
installations consisted of three gas chambers located inside a 
small 26 x 13 foot barrack. The floor of the gas chamber and 
the walls were covered with tin and the door was made of hard 
wood to prevent it from being broken open from the inside. 
The pace of killing overwhelmed the camp’s facilities, so on 
April 17 the gassing ceased, resuming only in the middle of 
May 1942 when transports from the Cracow district start ar- 
riving again to a functioning camp. Once again the speed of 
deportation outpaced the camp’s facilities. So deportations 
were halted again and murder by gassing ceased in mid-June 
to permit the old gas chambers to be torn down and replaced 
with much larger and more efficient ones. They were made of 
brick and concrete with one door for entering the gas cham- 
bers and another for clearing out the bodies. The size of each 
gas chamber was 13 x 16 feet. At the entrance to the building 
was a sign: “Shower and Disinfection Room.” Their capacity 
was 1,000-1,200 bodies at a time, or those incarcerated in ten 
freight cars of arriving prisoners. 

By the second week of July deportations and the gas- 
sing that followed resumed, continuing uninterrupted until 
December when the gassing operations were halted. Work 
detachments of Jewish forced laborers excavated mass graves 
and burned the bodies to remove all evidence of the crime. 
When the work was completed, the Germans murdered virtu- 
ally all surviving forced laborers at *Sobibor. Chaim Hirszman 
jumped from the train to Sobibor and survived until libera- 
tion. He was killed in Lublin, in 1945. A third escapee, Sylko 
Herc returned to Belzec, where he remained for 2-3 days be- 
fore going to Cracow. His fate is not known. 

In spring 1943-summer 1944, German officials and 
*Trawniki-trained auxiliaries plowed under the site of the 
Belzec camp, planted trees, and built a manor house nearby 
in order to conceal any traces of the killing center. At the end 
of July 1944, the Soviet Army overran Belzec 

The staff of Belzec consisted of between 14 and 30 SS offi- 
cials, many of whom were veterans of the T-4 operations: the 
murder of mentally retarded, physically infirm, and emotion- 
ally disturbed Germans, where the Nazis pioneered murder by 
gassing. Some 90-120 Trawniki-trained guards joined them. 
Trawniki was the camp where 2,500 captured Soviet soldiers 
and 2,200 civilians became police auxiliaries for the Aktion 
Reinhard killing centers. These troops worked throughout 
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the camps and supported deportations throughout German- 
occupied Poland. 

Christian Wirth, the commandant of Belzec, first devel- 
oped the killing center. In 1942 Globocnik appointed him in- 
spector of the SS Special Detachments with overall responsi- 
bility for the Aktion Reinhard camps. Nicknamed the “Wild 
Christian” by his fellow SS men, his “ideas” for Belzec were 
also used in Sobibor and Treblinka. He was suceeded as Bel- 
zec’s commandant by Gottleib Hering in August 1942. 

The design of the gas chambers is credited to ss- 
Haupscharfuehrer (Master Sergeant) Lorenz Hackenholt, 
who first served as a mechanic in the T-4 program operating 
the mobile gas vans. After his experience at Belzec he con- 
structed the gas chambers at Sobibor and Treblinka. The gas 
chambers were euphemistically called Stiftung Hackenholt 
(Hackenholt Foundation). 

Only one Belzec official faced charges after the war, 
Wirth’s deputy, Josef Oberhauer, a veteran of T-4, who super- 
vised the construction of Belzec. In 1965 he was sentenced to 
four years and six months in prison. 


Number of Victims 

Until recently, historians cited 600,000 as the number of Jews 
killed at Belzec. First established in 1946, the figure was based 
on the prewar population of Jewish communities presumably 
deported to Belzec. Because this estimate does not account for 
Jews murdered in the ghetto deportation operations, or shot 
in other locations, it is too high. 

To date, only one known document, a report dated Jan- 
uary 11, 1943, from the coordinator of Aktion Reinhard, Her- 
mann Hoefle, to ss-Obersturmbannfuehrer Adolf *Eichmann 
in Berlin, gives a specific figure for Jews killed in Belzec: 
434,508. The report, intercepted by the British during World 
War 11, and recently discovered as a declassified document, 
purports to be a statistical summary of the actual number of 
Jews arriving at Belzec up to December 31, 1942. It had been 
radioed on January 11, 1943, by Hoefle for the attention of ss- 
Obersturmbannfuehrer (Lieutenant Colonel) Franz Heim, 
commander of Security Police in Cracow, and to Eichmann, 
in Berlin. 

As Rudolph Reder reported, there was no detailed count 
of Belzec’s victims and some transports may even not have 
been included in Hoefle’s figures. The Belzec Memorial esti- 
mates that the actual death toll for Jews at Belzec may have 
been as high as 500,000. Groups of non-Jewish Poles and 
Roma and Sinti were murdered at the Belzec death camp as 
well. Their number, according to testimonies, could range 
from dozens to several hundred, but a specific number could 
not be determined. Poles have argued that several of the Poles 
were killed for the “crime of saving Jews,” but to date no evi- 
dence has been found to substantiate this claim. 

Rudolph Reder, the only known survivor of Belzec who 
lived to tell his story, escaped his captors in November 1942 
when he was taken outside the camp by them. 

Reder described the killing process as follows: 
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Receiving of the train began. Dozens of ss men would open the 
wagons yelling “Los!” (“Get out!”). With whips and their rifle 
butts, they pushed people out. The doors of the wagon were a 
meter or more above the ground. Driven out by whips the peo- 
ple had to jump down: everybody, old and young; many broke 
their arms and legs falling down. They had to jump down to the 
ground. The children were mangled in the bedlam. Everybody 
pouring out — dirty, exhausted, terrified... 

With each transport it was the same as with the one that I 
arrived on. People were told to undress, leave their things in the 
courtyard.... People always showed a spark of hope in their eyes 
that they are going to work. But seconds later, babies were torn 
away from their mothers, the old and the sick were thrown on 
stretchers, and the men, little boys and girls were pushed with 
rifle butts further and further down the path. 

While the women were rounded up naked and shaved, 
whipped like cattle into a slaughterhouse, the men were al- 
ready dying in the gas chambers. It took two hours to shave 
the women and two hours to murder them. Many ss men us- 
ing whips and sharp bayonets pushed the women toward the 
building with the chambers. 

Then the askars [Trawniki-trained guards] counted out 
750 persons per chambet.... 

I heard the noise of sliding doors, moaning and scream- 
ing, desperate calls in Polish, Yiddish — blood-curdling screams. 
All that lasted 15 minutes. 

After the doors were closed, the Jews in the gas cham- 
bers realized what was about to happen with them and started 
to cry and scream. But after a few minutes everything went 
quiet. After 20 minutes the outer doors of the gas chambers 
were opened again and the corpses of the Jews were disposed 
of in the mass graves. 


The Sonderkommando were Jewish prisoners who were se- 
lected to live in order to facilitate the camp’s function as a 
killing center. They escorted the victims from the trains to 
the gas chambers and disposed of the bodies after the victims 
were murdered. The crucial tasks of the camp were restricted 
to the Germans. They alone decided “who shall live and who 
shall die” They started the diesel engines. 

How did the Sonderkommando personnel, whom the 
Germans periodically murdered and replaced with new de- 
portees, cope? Reder reported: 


We moved like automated figures, just one large mass of them. 
We just mechanically worked through our horrible existence ... 
Every day we died a little bit together with the transports of 
people. 

When I heard children calling [in the gas chamber]: 


» 


“Mommy, haven't I been good? It’s dark,” my heart would break. 
Later we stopped having feelings. 


Another valuable source of historical information was Kurt 
Gerstein, who was both a perpetrator and informant. An 
anti-Nazi by conviction, he nevertheless served as an ss-Un- 
tersturmfuehrer in the Technical Disinfections Department in 
the Hygienic Institute of the Waffen SS, working directly with 
Zyklon B. Yet he was so appalled by what he saw in the Aktion 
Reinhard camps of Belzec and Treblinka in August 1942 that he 
passed on information to a neutral Swedish diplomat, to the 
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Vatican, and to a bishop in the anti-Nazi German Confessing 
Church. His depiction of the dead is as follows: 


Inside [the gas chamber] the people were still standing erect, 
like pillars of basalt, since there had not been an inch of space 
for them to fall in. ... Families could still be seen holding hands, 
even in death. It was a tough job to separate them as the cham- 
bers were emptied to make way for the next batch. A couple of 
dozen workers checked the mouths of the dead, which they tore 
open with iron hooks.... Other workers inspected anuses and 
genital organs in search of money, diamonds, gold, etc. Dentists 
moved around hammering out gold teeth, bridges, and crowns. 
In the midst of them stood Captain Wirth, in his element. 


There were a few outside sources who made information 
available to the Polish underground. Among them was Ja- 
nusz Peter, M.D., a Tomaszow physician who obtained infor- 
mation from local members of the underground as well as ss 
and Trawniki-trained camp guards who were his patients. This 
information made its way to London and Washington. Peter 
alone reports on an instance of resistance on June 13, 1942, that 
resulted in the killing of several ss guards. No other source 
for resistance has been found. 

For many years Jan Karski, the Polish underground cou- 
rier, maintained that he had visited Belzec. His description of 
the camp he visited comports with the contours and function 
of Izbicia, which was a way station to Belzec. Szlamek Bajler, 
an escapee from Chelmno shortly after it opened, obtained 
information regarding the camp that was transmitted to the 
Oneg Shabbat group in Warsaw. A document sent to the West, 
based on local eyewitness testimony, notes that killing was by 
electrocution for local Poles. 


Postwar History of the Camp 

In 1945-1946, the District Commission on the Investigation 
of Nazi Crimes in Poland in Lublin investigated the crimes 
committed in Belzec and concluded that the Nazis murdered 
about 600,000 Jews at Belzec between March and December 
of 1942. In 1946, the eyewitness account of Rudolph Reder was 
published by the District Jewish Historical Commission of 
Cracow. This is the lone account by a victim of Belzec. 

In 1963, a monument was unveiled at the Belzec site, the 
first commemoration of Belzec’s victims. 

In 1965, the trial of the former SS man of the Belzec crew 
Josef Oberhauser took place. He was the only SS guard con- 
victed for the crimes committed in Belzec. His sentence was 
4% years in prison. The other seven SS men tried together with 
Oberhauser were acquitted by the Munich court. The Main 
Commission for the Investigation of Nazi Crimes in Poland 
conducted the second investigation of Belzec crimes but did 
not find any new information about the camp. 

In 1967-1968, at the request of the KGB, the Polish se- 
cret police investigated Trawniki-trained Ukrainian guards 
in Belzec. The documentation was only recently declassified 
after 30 years. 

In 1995, the *United States Holocaust Memorial Museum 
entered into an agreement with the Council for the Protection 
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of Monuments of Combat and Martyrdom in Poland to erect a 
new monument at the Belzec site. In May 1997 an international 
jury chose a design by Andrzej Solyga and his team. Over the 
next two years archeological surveys were conducted at the 
Belzec site marking down 33 graves as well as remnants of the 
building structures and in 2002 construction began on a new 
monument constructed as a joint effort by the Polish govern- 
ment and the American Jewish Committee. 

On January 1, 2004, the Belzec memorial became a divi- 
sion of the State Museum of Majdanek in Lublin in anticipa- 
tion of the opening on June 2 of a new monument consisting 
of an evocative environment sculpture together with an adja- 
cent museum explaining how the camp functioned. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Arad, Operation Reinhard Death Camps: 
Belzec, Sobibor and Treblinka (1987); A. Donat (ed.), The Death Camp 
Treblinka (1979); R. Reder, Betzec (Pol., 1946). 


[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


BELZYCE (Yid. and Heb. Belzitcz, Belshic, Ba’al Shitz), 
small town in Lublin province, Poland. A charter of privileges 
granted to Belzyce in 1432 designated it a compulsory halting 
stage for merchants traveling to the Lublin fair. Jews settled 
there at the beginning of the 16» century, probably connected 
with this traffic. The physician Jacob *Nahman lived in Bel- 
zyce at the end of the 16" century. The Council of Four Lands 
convened in Belzyce in 1643. The community suffered heavy 
losses during the *Chmielnicki massacres of 1648-49. The 
hasidic rabbi Gedaliah Samuel Jacubson lived in Belzyce in 
the second half of the 19‘ century. In 1764 the Jewish popula- 
tion numbered 949; in 1897, 1,705 (out of 3,182); in 1921, 1,882 
(over half the total population); and in 1939, 2,100. 


[Nathan Michael Gelber] 


Holocaust Period 

The German army entered the town in mid-September 1939, 
and the Jewish population became subject to the persecu- 
tion and terror carried out throughout Lublin Province. In 
February 1940 about 300 Jews from Stettin (then Germany) 
were deported to Belzyce. In February and March 1941 about 
500 Jews from Cracow and another 500 from Lublin were 
forced to settle there. On May 12, 1942, several thousand Jews 
from central Germany (Sachsen and Thuringen) arrived. 
The town’s Jewish population grew to about 4,500 by the 
time the mass deportations to the death camps began. In 
spring 1942, the Germans conducted an Aktion to liquidate the 
remaining Jews in Belzyce. They rounded up over 3,000 Jews 
for extermination at Sobibor. Subsequently the Germans es- 
tablished a concentration camp in Belzyce in a few houses 
around the destroyed synagogue. In May 1943 the Belzyce camp 
was liquidated. Several hundred Jews, mostly women and 
children, were shot, while another 250 women and 350 men 
were sent to Benzin, where only a handful survived. After 
the war the Jewish community in Belzyce was not reconsti- 
tuted. 


[Stefan Krakowski] 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Bernstein, in: Bleter far Geshikhte 
(JJan.-June 1950), 51-78. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Halpern, Pinkas, 
index; R. Jakov, in: Galed 1 (1973) 13-30; PK. 


BE-MOZAEI MENUHAH (Heb. 17137) °X31793; “at the 
close of the rest (day),” i.e., the Sabbath), name of a piyyut 
in acrostic style of unknown authorship. It forms part of the 
*Selihot service on the first day of the Selihot cycle preceding 
Rosh ha-Shanah. It consists of eight verses which close with 
the refrain “Hear our supplication and our prayer.” The ini- 
tial words of the first stanza as well as other expressions in- 
dicate that it was composed for the first day of Selihot, which 
always falls on a Saturday night-early Sunday morning. A 
song of a similar name, Be-Mozaei Yom Menuhah, forms 
part of the traditional hymns for the closing of the Sab- 
bath. Its author is the liturgist Jacob de *Lunel (“Yaakov min 
Yeriho”). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: English translation in Selihot, published by 
the Rabbinical Assembly, N.y. (1964), 33-35; IG. Glickstein and S. 
Braslavsky, Midnight Service (1931), 15ff.; A.J. Rosenfeld, Authorized 
Selichot (1957), 13; Text and melody in A. Nadel, Zemirot Shabbat, Die 
haeuslichen Sabbatgesaenge (1937), 44 (Hebrew part 16). 


[Meir Ydit] 


BEMPORAD, AZEGLIO (1875-1945), Italian astronomer. 
Bemporad, who was born in Siena, was appointed director of 
the Capodimonte Observatory near Catania in Sicily in 1912. 
Some of his first publications were of a purely mathematical 
nature, and until c. 1924 his main interest was the complex 
study of the extinction of starlight within the earth’s atmo- 
sphere. He was also concerned with observational and theo- 
retical studies of solar radiation, of variable stars, solar and 
lunar eclipses, and occultations. From 1925, he published dis- 
cussions on the progress of the compilation of the Catalogo 
astrofotografico... di Catania as part of the international en- 
terprise of mapping the sky. Bemporad wrote about the his- 
tory of astronomy. In 1946, a commemorative volume of his 
life work was published. 


[Arthur Beer] 


BEMPORAD, ENRICO (1868-1944), Italian publisher. At 
an early age he joined the Florentine publishing company of 
the brothers Alessandro and Felice Paggi. After the death of 
his father, Roberto, in 1891, he became the head of the firm 
which had, in the meantime, changed its name into R. Bem- 
porad and son. Under his direction the publishing house be- 
came one of the most important in Italy. Bemporad established 
branch offices in many towns and extended the company’s ac- 
tivities from educational and scholastic publications to wider 
literary fields. His company published the works of Giovanni 
Verga and Luigi Pirandello as well as the initial edition of 
Dante's works for the Italian Dante Society. Bemporad was at 
various times president or managing director of other Italian 
publishing companies, including Lattes of Turin, Sansoni of 
Florence, and Zanichelli of Bologna. During the Nazi occu- 
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pation Bemporad was compelled to abandon his publishing 
work. He went into hiding and died a few days after Florence 


was liberated. 
[Giorgio Romano] 


BEN (Benista), ZEHAVA (1968- ), Israeli popular singer. 
Ben was brought up in a poor neighborhood in the city of 
Beersheva; her father had been an ‘ud (lute) player in Morocco. 
As a teenager, Ben admired and studied the songs of Yemenite 
singer Zohar *Argov and was inspired by his Middle Eastern 
vocal style. When Argov died in 1987 she sang his hit “Perah 
be-Ganni” in his memory at an anti-drug concert. 

Ben's first major success came in 1990 when she took part 
in a film called Tippat Mazzal (“A Drop of Luck”). The song 
she sang derived from a Turkish folk tune and became a hit 
all over Israel. She also made her commercial cassette debut 
that year, selling 80,000 copies. 

Her mainstream vocal breakthrough continued with “Ke- 
tourna Masala,’ an east-west duet with the popular Ethnics 
rock band. The song climbed to first place in the 1992 Israeli 
hit parade. A turning point in Ben’s career came in 1994, when 
she decided to sing the songs of the most famous singer in the 
20'-century Arab world, the legendary Umm Kulthum. Ben’s 
interpretation of the latter’s sophisticated and classic songs 
“al-Atlal” and “Inta ‘umri” won over her most fanatical fans. 
She performed this repertoire accompanied by the Haifa Arab 
Music Orchestra, conducted by Suheil Radwan, at a Palestin- 
ian gathering in Nablus, in Jericho during Ramadan, at pub- 
lic concerts in Israel, and at memorial ceremonies for Yitzhak 
*Rabin. She was also invited with the orchestra to a number 
of festivals in Europe, including Stockholm, Monpelier, and 
Paris (Theatre de la ville). In 1995, Ben issued a cp of Umm 
Kulthum songs called Zehava Ben Sharah Aravit. 


[Amnon Shiloah (2"¢ ed.)] 


BENAAH (Benaiah; third century c.£.), Palestinian scholar 
in Tiberias at the end of the tannaitic and the beginning of the 
amoraic era. Most of his dicta are transmitted in the Talmud 
by his disciple *Johanan Nappaha, but some are also cited in 
collections of tannaitic literature. His extant sayings are chiefly 
of an aggadic character: e.g., “Whoever occupies himself with 
the Torah for its own sake makes learning an elixir of life” 
(Taan. 7a); “The Pentateuch was given scroll by scroll” (Git. 
60a). Benaah acquired a great reputation for wisdom, juridi- 
cal ability, and the unraveling of complex legal cases, as a re- 
sult of which the Roman authorities appointed him a judge. 
He was the author of an enactment according to which any 
judge found guilty even in a civil case was deemed unworthy 
of continuing in his judicial office (BB 58a—b). According to 
the biographer of the emperor Alexander Severus, the intro- 
duction of a similar statute in Roman law was the result of the 
Jewish precedent (Scriptores Historiae Augustae, Alexander 
Severus, 45:7). Benaah used to mark burial caves to keep the 
unsuspecting from defilement. In this connection, the talmu- 
dic aggadah relates some wondrous tales such as that of his 
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visit to the grave of Adam (BB 58a). Bena’ah was the head of 
an academy in Tiberias, which apparently continued to func- 
tion after his death. His disciple, Johanan, taught there (Tj, 
Shab. 12:13c). Some scholars maintain that it was because of 
this college that Tiberias was selected as the site of the central 
academy in Palestine. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Tann; Hyman, Toledot, 280-1. 


[Zvi Kaplan] 


BEN-ABRAHAM, ZVI (1941- ), geologist. Born in Jeru- 
salem, he received his B.Sc. in geology in 1968 from the He- 
brew University and his Ph.D. from the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology and at the Woods Hole Oceanographic 
Institution in 1973. Upon his return to Israel in 1973, after 
six months as a postdoctoral fellow at Woods Hole Oceano- 
graphic Institution, he began working at the Israel Oceano- 
graphic and Limnological Research Institute in Haifa and 
later at the Weizmann Institute of Science in the Department 
of Applied Mathematics. In 1982, after a two-year sabbatical 
at Stanford University, Ben-Avraham joined the Department 
of Geophysics and Planetary Sciences at Tel Aviv University, 
holding the Nebenzahl and Grossberg Chair in Geodynam- 
ics, and heading the Minerva Dead Sea Research Center. That 
same year, he was appointed professor of geophysics at Stan- 
ford University. In 1989 Ben-Avraham accepted an offer to 
hold the Max Sonnenberg Marine Geosciences Chair at the 
University of Cape Town. He conducted detailed measure- 
ments on the sea floor, magnetic field, gravity field, sub-bot- 
tom, and heat flow of the Sea of Galilee, Dead Sea, and the 
Gulf of Eilat using different geophysical methods. He made 
numerous geophysical studies of the Levant continental mar- 
gin and the Levant basin, eastern Mediterranean. He also re- 
searched the evolution of the Pacific oceanic margins and ways 
in which continents grow and compared the San Andreas and 
Dead Sea faults, which are tectonically similar. As a result, a 
number of advances were made in understanding the Dead 
Sea fault valley. Ben-Avraham gained extensive academic ex- 
perience at various universities in the U.S. and Europe and 
conducted scientific studies of numerous seas. He is a fellow 
or member of numerous scientific societies and recipient of 
the Israel Prize (2003) and the L. Meitner-A. V. Humboldt Re- 
search Award (2004). 


[Bracha Rager (2"¢ ed.)] 


BENACERRAF, BARUJ (1920- ), physician and Nobel 
Prize laureate in medicine. Benacerraf was born in Caracas, 
Venzuela. He moved to the United States in 1939 and gradu- 
ated in science from Columbia University, New York, in 1942 
and in medicine from the Medical School of Virginia in 1945. 
His life-long research interest was immunology. He worked 
at Columbia University in 1948-49, the Broussais Hospital 
in Paris in 1949-56, and the New York University School of 
Medicine in 1956-68, where he became professor. He was di- 
rector of the immunology laboratory at the National Institute 
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BEN-ADIR 


of Allergy and Infectious Diseases, Bethesda, in 1968-70 and 
Fabyan Professor of Comparative Pathology, Harvard Medical 
School, from 1970. In 1980 he was awarded the Nobel Prize in 
medicine (jointly with George Snell and Jean Dausset) for es- 
tablishing that immune responses are genetically controlled. 
This and his other discoveries have profound implications 
for understanding immunity in infections, allergy, and can- 
cer. Among his many awards is the Rabbi Shai Shacknai Prize 
in immunology and cancer research of the Hebrew Univer- 
sity in 1974. He was a member of the board of governors of 
the Weizmann Institute of Science. He had a special interest 
in the training of young scientists. He abandoned a success- 
ful business career to concentrate on research and his pride 
in his Sephardi origins was expressed in his Nobel Prize ac- 
ceptance speech. 


[Michael Denman (2"¢ ed.)] 


BEN-ADIR (pen name of Abraham Rosin; 1878-1942), writer 
and Jewish socialist leader, born in Krucha, Belorussia. He 
received a traditional Jewish education from his grandfather 
Jacob Aaronson and his uncle Solomon Aaronson. At the age 
of 16 he went to Odessa to sit for the university examinations 
as an external student, and then moved to Minsk. In 1896-97 
he became influenced by A. *Liessin who advocated a Jewish 
national brand of socialism. After the First Zionist Congress 
in 1897, Ben-Adir published an article advocating political 
Zionism in opposition to the ideology of *Ahad Ha-Am. In 
1901 he moved to Paris where he studied at the Free Russian 
University, and later returned to Russia. After the *Kishinev 
pogrom of 1903 Ben-Adir published a call for the formation of 
a Jewish party which would combine the aims of revolution- 
ary socialism with national Jewish aspirations. Ben-Adir was 
one of the founders and ideologists of the *Vozrozhdeniye 
group, and of its successor of the Sejmists (*Jewish Socialist 
Workers’ Party) whose program included Jewish national-po- 
litical autonomy while envisaging *Territorialism as a remoter 
aim. He edited its organs Serp (Russian) and Folksshtime (Yid- 
dish). After the February 1917 Revolution, Ben-Adir became 
a leader of the *United Jewish Socialist Workers’ Party. Also 
in 1917 he published Kehile Fragen, a pamphlet envisaging 
the kehillah as an instrument of national Jewish *autonomy. 
Ben-Adir withdrew from the united party in 1919 when the 
communist trend predominated, and in 1921 left Russia for 
Berlin. His In Khaos fun Lebn un Denken (“Whirlwind of Life 
and Thought”), a collection of essays on socialist problems, 
in particular an argument against communism, was pub- 
lished in 1925. Ben-Adir stayed in Erez Israel between 1925 
and 1927 but returned to Berlin, leaving for Paris in 1933. After 
the French defeat by the Nazis in 1940 he went to the United 
States. In Paris and New York he coedited the Algemeyne En- 
tsiklopedye (“General Encyclopedia” in Yiddish) to which he 
also contributed. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 1 (1956), 336-9; Rubin, in: Asufot, 1 
(1945), 21-25. 
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BENADOR, URY, originally Simon Schmidt (1895-1971), 
Romanian novelist. One of his best known novels, Ghetto 
veac xx (“20'h-Century Ghetto,’ 1934), presents a picture of 
Romanian-Jewish life. A short story, Appassionato (1935), de- 
scribes expressionistically the ecstatic and mystic fascina- 
tion that Beethoven's music exercises on a young hasid from 
an East European shtetl. During the Communist period, the 
writer became a conformist supporter of the regime, publish- 
ing anti-Zionist and anti-religious pamphlets. A novel, Ga- 
blonz “Magazin Universal” (1961), is a violent attack on the 
Jewish bourgeoisie. He also wrote a biography of Beethoven 


(1964). 
[Leon Volovici (2™! ed.)] 


BEN-AHARON (Nussenbaum), YITZHAK (1906- ) Israeli 
labor leader and politician. Member of the First to Fifth, 
Seventh and Eighth Knessets, on behalf of Mapam, Ahdut 
ha-Avodah-Po’alei Zion, and the Alignment lists. Ben-Aha- 
ron was born in Zoinitza, then Austrian Bukovina. He stud- 
ied political science and economics in Berlin and was also 
a leader in the *Ha-Shomer ha-Zair movement. Ben-Aha- 
ron immigrated to Palestine in 1928, and in 1933 was one of 
the founders of Kibbutz Givat Hayyim, where he remained a 
member. In 1932-38 he was secretary of the Tel Aviv Labor 
Council, and in 1939 secretary of *Mapai. In 1940 Ben-Aharon 
joined the British Army and was taken prisoner by the Ger- 
mans in Greece in 1941, remaining in a German prison camp 
until the end of the war. After the war he took part in the 
struggle of the Yishuv against the British and was among 
the Jewish leaders arrested on “Black Saturday” on June 29, 
1946. 

When *Ahdut ha-Avodah seceded from *Mapai, and es- 
tablished Ahdut ha-Avodah-Poalei Zion, he became one of its 
leaders, representing it in the *Histadrut. In 1948, Ahdut ha- 
Avodah-Po’alei Zion united with Mapam and the two parties 
ran in a single list in the Knesset elections. Ben-Aharon was 
elected on behalf of Mapam to the First and Second Knessets, 
and after that on behalf of Ahdut ha-Avodah-Poalei Zion. 
In 1959-62 he served as minister of transportation, resign- 
ing due to differences of opinion within his own party on the 
need for unification with Mapai, and with other members of 
the government over social and economic issues. In 1965 he 
was one of the driving forces for the establishment of the first 
Alignment with Mapai, and in 1968 for the establishment of 
the Israel Labor Party. From 1969 to 1973 Ben-Aharon served 
as secretary general of the Histadrut. In this position he en- 
couraged wage claims, particularly on behalf of the lower-paid 
workers, frequently in contravention of the economic policy 
of Minister of Finance Pinhas *Sapir, and spoke out strongly 
against the high earnings and luxurious living of the wealthy 
in Israel. He also advocated having the governing bodies of 
the Histadrut elected by the districts rather than on a national 
basis and called for an increase in the proportion of represen- 
tatives elected by the workers directly instead of by the party 
and trade union functionaries. In this period he strongly criti- 
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cized the political positions of Prime Minister Golda *Meir, 
and within *Ha-Kibbutz ha-Me’uhad clashed with Yitzhak 
*Tabenkin, who supported the Greater Israel idea. Ben-Aha- 
ron did not run for the Ninth Knesset but continued to act be- 
hind the scenes within Ha-Kibbutz ha-Me’uhad and the Labor 
Party, while expressing dovish views with regard to the peace 
process with the Palestinians. 

Throughout his career Ben-Aharon was considered not 
only a political leader but an ideologue as well. His articles 
and speeches appeared in various collections. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sihot Im Ben-Aharon (1984); Y. Gvirtz, 
Yeled Lo Ratzu’i: Yizhak Ben-Aharon: Biografyah (2003). 


[Susan Hattis Rolef (2"¢ ed.)] 


BENAIAH (Heb. 77732 17712; “yHwH has built”), son of Je- 
hoiada, one of David’s warriors and Solomon’s commander in 
chief. Benaiah came from Kabzeel in Judah. Famous for his 
individual acts of valor, the killing of two warriors, the slaying 
of a lion in a pit in the snow, and the defeating of an Egyptian 
giant, he was one of David’s most honored warriors (11 Sam. 
23:20—-23; I Chron. 11:22-25). It is reasonable to attribute some 
of these deeds to the period of David’s outlawry or to the first 
part of his reign. David appointed Benaiah as the head of his 
bodyguard (11 Sam. 23:23; 1 Chron. 11:25), identified by some 
scholars with the Cherethites and Pelethites (11 Sam. 20:23, 
according to the keri; 1 Chron. 18:17; cf. 11 Sam. 8:18; 1 Kings 
1:38), whose commander was also Benaiah. After the death of 
*Ahithophel, he served as counselor to David, together with 
the priest *Abiathar (1 Chron. 27:33-34, where the order of the 
names should be reversed according to some versions: “Be- 
naiah son of Jehoiada” instead of “Jehoiada son of Benaiah’). 
Benaiah opposed *Adonijah’s attempt to seize the crown at the 
end of David's reign and, together with the priest *Zadok and 
the prophet *Nathan, he proclaimed Solomon king (1 Kings 
1:8-44). He later carried out the liquidation of *Shimei, of 
Solomon’s rival *Adonijah, and of the latter’s supporter *Joab 
(2:25-46), in whose stead Solomon appointed Benaiah com- 
mander in chief. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bright, Hist, 189-90; de Vaux, Anc Isr. 127-8, 
220-1; Dinaburg (Dinur), in: Zion, 11 (1946), 165ff.; Mazar, in: Sefer 
D. Ben Gurion (1964), 248-67. 


[Yehoshua M. Grintz] 


BENAIM (Heb. 0” 32), name of North African families 
of rabbis and merchants. JACOB HAYYIM BENAIM (d. 1803), 
rabbi in Fez, Morocco, author, and halakhic authority, left 
Fez about 1760 for Algeria on his way to Erez Israel, but re- 
mained in the city of Mascara, where he was appointed rabbi 
and dayyan. In 1764 he moved to Algiers to become av bet din, 
a position he held for 18 years; eventually, however, his harsh 
exercise of this office provoked opposition from noted scholars 
in the community and he left. He settled in Leghorn in 1782 
and there had his works printed, including Zera Yaakov, re- 
sponsa (1784); Yeshuot Yaakov, sermons (1795); and an edition 
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of the Zohar (1795). His novellae to the Talmud were published 
posthumously in Hesed ve-Emet (Salonika, 1813). He also com- 
posed piyyutim for a local Purim of Algiers to commemorate 
the victory over the Spanish. 

MOSES (19* century), merchant, emigrated from Algiers 
to Marseilles, France. In 1819 he established the Dramont com- 
mercial house for Franco-Moroccan trade; his good relations 
in the two countries proved beneficial to the business affairs 
of his Jewish compatriots. His son Makhluf founded another 
commercial company with the later Rif rebellion leader Abd 
el-Kader. RAPHAEL HAYYIM MOSES (c. 1850-1920), was born 
in Tetuan but emigrated to Palestine in his youth. He was a 
member of the bet din of Tiberias. In the 1870s he traveled to 
Turkey and North Africa as an emissary to collect charitable 
funds for Palestine. In Gibraltar he was chosen chief rabbi 
(1881), and held this position until his death. His publications 
include Rahamim [initials of Raphael Hayyim Moses (son of) 
Isaya (and) Masudah] Peshutim, responsa (Tunis, 1910; but ac- 
cording to the preface not published before 1914), and other 
rabbinical works. 

JOSEPH (1882-1961), rabbi and clerk to the bet din of Fez, 
Morocco, was a lifelong bibliophile, who collected the largest 
library of books and manuscripts in Morocco. His own works 
include a bio-bibliographical dictionary of rabbis of Morocco, 
Malkhei Rabbanan, Kevod Melakhim (Jerusalem, 1931); a col- 
lection of sermons, Millei Mealyata (in manuscript); and many 
other writings left in manuscript. After his death his library 
was sold to the Jewish Theological Seminary of New York. 
DAVID (1888-1968), son of Raphael Hayyim Moses, was the 
leader of the Jewish community in Gibraltar after his father’s 
death. He became a member of the Government Council of 
the Colony, and in 1954 he was appointed honorary consul of 
Israel for Gibraltar. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.M. Toledano, Ner ha-Maarav (1911), 185, 193; 
Yaari, Sheluhei, 656, 859; R.H.M. Benaim, Rahamim Peshutim (1910), 
preface; A. Cahen, Juifs dans l'Afrique septentrionale (1867), 105-6; 
Hirschberg, Afrika, 2 (1965), index; H.Z. Hirschberg, Me-Erez Mevo 


ha-Shemesh (1957), 212-4; Oracion Funebre... J. Ibn Naim (Leghorn, 
1803); Miége, Maroc, 2 (1961), 160, 156. 


[David Obadia] 


BEN ‘ALAN, JOSHUA (ninth century?), author of a Hebrew 
treatise on the Jewish calendar. Excerpts from the treatise are 
found in a polemical essay by the Karaite scholar Hasan b. 
Mashi’ah (Ms. Leningrad), in which the latter refers to Ben 
‘Alan as “the rabbinical scholar who is the best versed in the 
science of the calendar.” This is the only source for Joshua’s 
name; a grammarian by name of Judah b. ‘Alan, who lived in 
Tiberias at the beginning of the tenth century, may have been 
Joshua's brother, as Harkavy assumes. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Harkavy, in: Ha-Goren, 4 (1903), 75-80; 
Poznanski, in: REJ, 44 (1902), 176-7; Bornstein, in: Ha-Tekufah, 9 
(1921), 224-5; Z.H. Joffe, Korot Heshbon ha-Ibbur (1931), 86ff., 94 ff, 
129 ff. 


[Moshe Nahum Zobel] 
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BEN-AMI (Shieren), JACOB (1890-1977), actor and direc- 
tor. Ben-Ami’s long stage career began in his native Minsk, Be- 
lorussia, before he was a teenager. After traveling with many 
Yiddish acting companies through Eastern Europe, Ben-Ami 
went to the United States in 1912 to appear with Rudolf Schil- 
dkraut and Sarah Adler in Yiddish plays. In 1918, together 
with Maurice *Schwartz, he founded the Yiddish Art Theater 
in New York. Ben-Ami’s reputation as an actor and director 
grew, and in 1920 he made his English-language acting debut 
in Samson and Delilah, a drama written by a Dane, Sven Lange, 
that Ben-Ami had played and directed in Yiddish in New York 
and in Russia. The following year he made his Broadway de- 
but in Peretz Hirshbein’s The Idle Inn, and many leading roles 
followed. Ben-Ami played more parts on the English-speak- 
ing stage than on the Yiddish, but he did not appear in a com- 
mercial success until almost 40 years later, when he played a 
grandfather in Paddy Chayefsky’s The Tenth Man (1959). In 
the interim, Ben-Ami toured extensively in South America, 
in South Africa, and in the United States where he did Yid- 
dish plays and Yiddish translations of Russian, European, and 
American plays. 


[Stewart Kampel] 


BEN-AMI (Dankner), OVED (1905-1988), founder and long- 
time mayor of Netanyah. Ben-Ami, who was born in Petah 
Tikvah, served as secretary of Benei Binyamin (1924-28), an 
organization of the sons of early Jewish settlers, which was 
instrumental in establishing several new settlements. Ben- 
Ami founded the town of Netanyah in 1928-29, and the set- 
tlement of Even Yehudah in 1932. He was mayor of Netanyah 
continuously from 1930 with minor interruptions. During 
that time Netanyah became a major resort and the center of 
Israel's diamond industry. In 1947 Ben-Ami and other Jewish 
mayors and yishuv leaders were arrested by the British Man- 
datory authorities in reprisal for Jewish underground activi- 
ties. Ben-Ami was a member of the Liberal Party and a part 
owner of Maariv, the daily evening paper. From 1958 to 1961 
he was active in the establishment of the new town of Ash- 
dod, heading the Ashdod Development Company. He wrote 
the books, Netanyah, Birat ha-Sharon (1940), and Unbreakable 
Spirit of Our Jewish Heritage (1964). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tidhar, 2 (1947), 1024-25. 


[Benjamin Jaffe] 


BEN-AMITAI, LEVI (1901-1980), Hebrew writer. He re- 
ceived a general education in his native Belorussia and in 
1917 joined the He-Halutz movement. In 1920 he emigrated 
to Palestine, where he worked as a manual laborer. He became 
a member of kibbutz Deganyah Bet in 1925, and worked there 
first as an agricultural laborer, then as a teacher. His stories 
and sketches in Hebrew periodicals began to appear in 1925. 
His books of poetry include Ha-Shibbolim Penimah (1934); 
Leilot ba-Mazor (1939); Ba-Kevuzah (1938); Sadot she-ba-Emek 
(1950); Oholivah (1959); Mi-Midbar Mattanah (1962), po- 
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ems about the Essenes; and Osfei Kayiz (1966). He edited the 
anthologies Deganiyyot (1955) and Ha-Sofer ba-Kevuzah (1956), 
and was coeditor of a collection of short stories by writers 
in cooperative agricultural settlements, entitled Al Adma- 
tam (1959). Ben-Amitai’s poetry is distinguished by its short 
verses, and restrained, almost prosaic style. The agricultural- 
folk setting takes on symbolic dimensions by virtue of the 
connotative language he chooses. Much of his writing is 
charged with strong religious accents that evoke a prayer- 
ful mood. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Peled, Yahid ve-Yahad be-Shirat Levi 
Ben-Amitai ba-Shanim 1925-1939 (1993). 
[Getzel Kressel] 


BEN-AMMI (Rabinowicz), MORDECAI (1854-1932), au- 
thor and journalist writing in Russian. A traditional Jewish 
education and the harsh circumstances of his life after he lost 
his father at a young age are reflected in his stories. At Odessa 
he attended a yeshivah where the curriculum included lan- 
guages and sciences. Influenced by Perez *Smolenskin, he be- 
came a maskil, and entered a Russian secondary school and 
thereafter the University of Odessa. When pogroms broke 
out in southern Russia in 1882, Ben-Ammi took part in orga- 
nizing Jewish self-defense in Odessa. He campaigned against 
the czarist regime for organizing the pogroms and the Rus- 
sian press for condoning them, also castigating the Jewish in- 
telligentsia for failing to defend its people. In 1882 he went to 
Paris to obtain assistance from the Alliance Israélite Univer- 
selle for the victims of the pogroms. From there he sent his 
“Letters from Paris” to the Russian-Jewish monthly Voskhod 
(signed “Resh Galuta”), which reflect his deep appreciation of 
Jewish values. The same year Ben-Ammi moved to Geneva, 
where he began to write stories depicting the joyous spirit of 
Jewish festivals and the legends associated with them. In 1883 
he completed the stories “Priezd Tsadika? and “Ben Yukhid,” 
the latter reflecting the atmosphere of the days of the Can- 
tonists, and in 1884 a long story “Baal Tefila”’ The stories be- 
came popular among Jews who read Russian. In 1887 Ben- 
Ammi returned to Odessa, where he remained until 1905, and 
published the autobiographical story Detstvo (“Childhood”), 
in which he describes the Jewish background of his youth. In 
articles published in Voskhod, he attacked the czarist authori- 
ties for their anti-Jewish discrimination. He also criticized the 
Jewish intelligentsia for having renounced Jewish values and 
for leaving their persecuted brethren to suffer an unfortunate 
fate. He also published a collection of stories for Jewish juve- 
nile readers with illustrations, as well as a series of stories in 
Yiddish. Ben-Ammi became a member of the committee of 
Hovevei Zion in Odessa upon its formation in 1890, and was 
a delegate to the First Zionist Congress and other congresses 
convened by Theodor Herzl. His esteem for Herzl was so great 
that on his death Ben-Ammi mourned him as though he were 
a close relative. While living in Odessa, he taught in the Jewish 
school directed by Mendele Mokher Seforim, whose faithful 
friend he remained throughout his life. On the outbreak of the 
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Russian revolution of 1905, Ben-Ammi returned to Geneva. 
In 1923 he settled in Erez Israel. Ben-Ammi’s stories portray 
the traditional Jewish way of life from the inside. Despite a 
certain sentimentality and romanticization, their pervasive 
sincerity and spirit of piety give them a unique appeal, espe- 
cially among the young. Several were translated into Hebrew 
by HN. Bialik. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ahad Ha-Am, Al Parashat Derakhim, 3 
(1921), 64-65; J. Klausner, Yozerei Tekufah u-Mamshikhei Tekufah 
(1956), 107-17; Haolam, no. 17 (1911), 2-3; LNYL, 1 (1956), 349; I. Klaus- 
ner, Mi-Katoviz ad Basel, 2 (1965). 


[Israel Klausner] 


BEN-AMOTZ, DAHN (Moshe Tehilimzeiger; 1923-1989), 
Israeli author and humorist. Born in Poland, he was taken 
to Palestine with a group of children in 1938, escaping the 
fate of his parents, who were murdered in the Holocaust. 
He joined the British Navy during World War 11. After the 
war he volunteered for the Palyam, the marine branch of the 
Palmah, where he first established himself as a humorous 
writer. Though his earliest publication is a volume of “serious” 
stories Arbaah ve-Arbaah (1950), he won fame with a collec- 
tion of Palmah lore — half fact, half tall story - entitled Yal- 
kut ha-Kezavim (“Bag of Lies,” 1956), which he wrote jointly 
with the poet Hayim *Hefer. His other humorous writings, 
initially published in the Hebrew press, are collected in Mah 
Nishma (“What’s New,’ 1959) and Eikh Laasot Mah (“How to 
do What; 1962). In 1968 he published his first full-scale novel, 
Lizkor ve-Lishkoah (“To Remember and To Forget”) which, 
though laced with humor, is basically a return to serious writ- 
ing. A semi-autobiographical story, it constitutes the author’s 
attempt to confront a past he had tried to ignore, his non-sabra 
origin, the murder of his parents, and his own responsibility 
as their son. The questions of the German people's guilt, the 
existence of the “other Germany,’ and the moral justification 
for accepting German reparations are all widely explored in 
this book. An English translation of To Remember and To For- 
get was published in 1973. 

Besides writing, Ben-Amotz made a reputation for him- 
self as a witty radio personality, starting with the popular Three 
in One Boat program, as a sharp-tongued interviewer, as man- 
ager of the Hamam satirical cabaret, organizer of happenings, 
lexicographer of Hebrew slang, sometime actor (a small part in 
A Streetcar Named Desire - during his Hollywood phase - and 
the part of Uzi in Exodus), and as the quintessential Israeli, an 
exemplar of the “New Jew,” the sabra, combining charm and 
brashness with a highly visible bohemian lifestyle and left- 
wing politics. Dying of cancer, he arranged a now legendary 
farewell party for himself, receiving the accolades of Israel's 
cultural and political elite with customary good cheer. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Dankner, Dahn Ben-Amotz, 
Biografyah (1992); Z. Yaniv, Sippurav ha-Mukdamim shel Dahn Ben- 
Amotz, 1945-1948 (1992); Z. Chafets, in: The Jerusalem Report (Jan. 
23, 1992). WEBSITE: www.ithLorg.il. 


[Miriam Arad / Fred Skolnik (2"4 ed.)] 
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BENAMOZEGH, ELIJAH BEN ABRAHAM (1822-1900), 
Italian rabbi and kabbalist. Benamozegh was born in Livorno 
(Leghorn) of Moroccan parents. His father died when he was 
three years old and his Jewish education was seen to by his 
mother’s brother, the kabbalist Judah Coriat. Destined for a 
commercial career, Benamozegh soon revealed extraordinary 
intellectual ability and from 1846 could devote himself entirely 
to study. He served as a preacher at the synagogue of Livorno, 
as a professor of theology in the rabbinical school of the city, 
and as a member of the local rabbinical court. He also founded 
a printing house for Jewish religious books. Benamozegh’s 
intellectual energy was directed mainly to the defense of the 
Kabbalah, and he may be considered the last important kab- 
balist in Italy. He considered the Kabbalah as a genuine part of 
Jewish dogma, paralleling the tradition of the Oral Law. Hos- 
tile to Hasidism (which he saw as a superstitious degradation 
of pure Jewish theology), Benamozegh tried to show the af- 
finities between Kabbalah and philosophy (as had a century 
before another kabbalist from Livorno, Joseph *Ergas), argu- 
ing that the former took precedence. Embracing Eastern and 
Western elements, the will to both unity and to multiplicity, 
the Kabbalah could moreover represent a solution to the reli- 
gious crisis of modern Europe. Benamozegh wrote numerous 
books and articles in Hebrew, Italian, and French. Among his 
works are (1) Exegesis: Ner le-David (1858), a commentary on 
Psalms; Em la-Mikra (1862-65), a commentary on the Penta- 
teuch in five volumes incorporating the findings of compara- 
tive philology, archaeology, and ancient history, in which the 
influence of the Italian philosopher G. Vico is particularly 
prominent. This commentary was condemned by the rabbis 
of Aleppo and Jerusalem, who attacked it for being too open 
to “external sciences” and to mythology; (2) Theology: Spi- 
noza et la kabbale (1864), on the possible kabbalistic origins 
of Spinoza’s thought; Teologia dogmatica e apologetica (1877), 
in which Benamozegh starts to build a comprehensive Jewish 
theology based on the Kabbalah. Benamozegh saw in Hegel's 
philosophy the most dangerous enemy of a religious philoso- 
phy and considered the thought of the Catholic V. Gioberti a 
powerful weapon in the fight against “modern pantheism,” ie. 
German idealism; Israél et ! Humanité (revised and published 
postumously in 1914 by his Christian disciple Aimé Palliére; 
Israel ve-ha-Enoshut (1967; Israel and Humanity, 1994), on 
the universal potential of Judaism. (3) Apologetics: Taam le- 
Shad (1863), a refutation of Samuel David *Luzzattos Vikkuah 
al Hokhmat ha-Kabbalah, in which Luzzatto denied the an- 
tiquity of the Zohar and the theological interest of Kabbalah; 
Morale juive et morale chrétienne (1867; Jewish and Christian 
Ethics, 1873; Bi-Shevilei Musar, 1966), on the superiority of 
Jewish ethics, which concerns itself with the political sphere 
while Christian ethics sees ascetism as its supreme value. In 
the second part of this work, Lorigine des dogmes chrétiens, 
Benamozegh tries to show that Christianity derives from an 
incorrect interpretation of Kabbalah. (4) History: Storia degli 
Esseni (1865), a collection of lectures on the *Essenes, seen as 
the forerunners of the kabbalists. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Lattes, Vita e opere di Elia Benamozegh 
(1901). ADD BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Lattes, “Ani Maamin shel Filosof Ye- 
hudi: heHakham Elijah Benamozegh” (1943); Y. Colombo, “Il dibattito 
tra Luzzatto e Benamozegh intorno alla Kabbala,’ in: RM1, 8 (1934), 
471-97, 32 (1966), 179-204; M. Idel, “Al ha-Kabbalah ezel ha-Rav Eli- 
jah Benamozegh; in: Pe‘amim 74 (1998), 87-96; A. Guetta, Philoso- 
phie et Cabbale. Essai sur la pensée Elijah Benamozegh. (1998), with 
bibliography; idem (ed.), Per Elijah Benamozegh (2000); L. Amoroso, 
Scintille ebraiche (2004), 85-151. 


[Alessandro Guetta (2™4 ed.)] 


BENARDETE, MAIR JOSE (1895-1983), philologist. Benar- 
dete was born in Turkey and emigrated to the United States in 
1910. He was a long-time professor of Spanish and Sephardic 
Studies at Brooklyn College in New York City. Benardete and 
Federico de Onis, who founded Columbia University’s His- 
panic Institute in 1920, are well known for effecting a recon- 
ciliation between Hispanics and Sephardim in America. Bena- 
rdete was director of the institute's Sephardic Studies Section 
in the late 1920s. Under his direction, the section sponsored 
lectures on Sephardi civilization, generated articles for the in- 
stitute’s Revista Hispanica Moderna, published a Ladino/Span- 
ish commemorative volume on medieval Spanish-Jewish poet 
*Judah Halevi, and staged plays in Judeo-Spanish. 

Benardete wrote a number of volumes in the field of Span- 
ish literature and civilization. Several Loyalist ballads are pre- 
sented in English translation in And Spain Sings (1937), which 
he prepared in collaboration with the poet Rolfe Humphries. 
His Hispanic Culture and Character of the Sephardic Jews (1952; 
Spanish, 1963) is an analysis of the Sephardi Jews. 

Benardete retired from City University of New York / 
Brooklyn College in 1965. As a tribute to the renowned scholar, 
his colleagues Louis Levy and David Barocas formed the Com- 
mittee for the Advancement of Sephardic Studies and Culture 
to publish the testimonial book Studies in Honor of M.J. Bena- 
rdete. They then joined forces with other Sephardi leaders to 
continue publishing books on Sephardi history and Sephardi 
life in the U.S. 

In the late 1970s Benardete, along with Rabbi Marc 
*Angel, Levy, and Barocas, initiated the idea of a cultural cen- 
ter that would fill the void in information and programming 
regarding Sephardi history and culture. To that end, Sephardic 
House was established in 1978 at Congregation Shearith Israel 
in New York City. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.V. Besso, in: I.A. Langnas and B. Sholod 
(eds.), Studies in Honor of M.J. Benardete (1965), 459-86 (including 
bibliography). 

[Victor A. Mirelman / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


BENARES, capital of Benares district, India. This sacred city of 
the Hindus became the residence of Anglo-Jewish merchants 
toward the end of the 18» century because of its proximity to 
the diamond mines. Among these early Jewish merchants was 
Jacob Barnet, an English diamond merchant who moved from 
Madras to Benares in 1780. His clients in London included the 
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merchant-house of Israel Levin Solomons. In 1786 Lyon Prager 
was sent by this firm to Bengal and established his headquar- 
ters in Benares. Prager also became inspector and purchaser of 
drugs, indigo, and other commodities for the English East In- 
dia Company. After his death in 1793 his activities were contin- 
ued by his brother George Prager, who moved from Benares to 
Calcutta. The Jewish association with Benares was maintained 
by the affluent Anglo-Portuguese Jewish diamond merchant 
Benjamin d’Aguilar (d. 1813), and Pellegrine Treves (d. 1825), 
who obtained permission to settle in Bengal in 1774. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: W,. Fischel, in: REJ, 123 (1964), 433-98. 


[Walter Joseph Fischel] 


BEN-ARIEH, YEHOSHUA (1928- ), Israeli geographer spe- 
cializing in historical and cultural geography and the Middle 
East. Considered one of the most important researchers of 
Erez Israel and Jerusalem in the modern era, Ben-Arieh was 
born in Tel Aviv, and received his Ph.D. from the Hebrew Uni- 
versity of Jerusalem in 1963. He began to lecture at the Hebrew 
University in 1965 and became a professor in 1979. From 1982 
until 1985 he served as dean of the Faculty of Humanities. In 
1997 he became rector of the Hebrew University. He was a 
research fellow at the University College of London and was 
visiting professor at the University of Maryland, Carleton Uni- 
versity, and University College of London. In 1971 he received 
the Ben-Zvi Prize and in 1977 the Bialik Prize. In 1999 he was 
awarded the Israel Prize for geography. Among his books in 
English are Rediscovery of the Holy Land in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury (1980), Jerusalem in the Nineteenth Century: The Old City 
(1985), and Jerusalem in the Nineteenth Century: Emergence of 
the New City (1987). Volumes edited include Jerusalem in the 
Mind of the Western World, 1800-1948 (1997) and Painting the 
Holy Land in the Nineteenth Century (1997). 


[Shaked Gilboa (2™4 ed.)] 


BEN-AROYA, AVRAHAM (1887-1979), Greek socialist and 
one of the founders of the labor movements in Salonika and 
Macedonia. Born in Vidin, Bulgaria, Ben-Aroya was a teacher 
and in 1908 went to Salonika, then under Turkish rule, where 
he taught Bulgarian and worked as a printer. Already an en- 
thusiastic socialist, Ben-Aroya found in Salonika’s large Jew- 
ish working class a ready audience for his doctrines. While his 
views were close to those of the small revolutionary Bulgarian 
group, he was drawn to the exploited and unorganized Jew- 
ish workers in the city, especially the tobacco workers with 
whom he shared common interests. In 1909 he formed the 
Salonika workers’ organization later known as the Federacion 
Socialista Laboradera (“Socialist Workers Federation”). Under 
Ben-Aroya’s direction the Federation founded the first work- 
ers newspaper in Turkey, El Journal del Laborador, and later 
a weekly Ladino newspaper, Solidarita Oberadera. After the 
Balkan war, Ben-Aroya joined with Greek socialists in Ath- 
ens. He formed La Bursa del Laboro (“Jewish Syndicate Cen- 
ter”) and was elected chairman of its executive. He was also a 
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leader of the Greek Socialist Party, but when the Party split in 
1924 Ben-Aroya helped to found the Social Democratic Party 
and its newspaper The New Period (in Greek). Subsequently, 
Ben-Aroya published numerous political pamphlets including 
tracts on Social Democracy and the Jewish Question (Bulgar- 
ian) and The Workers’ Movement in Turkey (Hebrew tr. 1910). 
In 1953 Aroya emigrated to Israel. Although bitterly opposed to 
Zionism for many years, the rise of Nazism and World War 11 
changed his views, while his decision to emigrate to Israel re- 
flected his disillusionment with socialism, which he had pre- 
viously believed would resolve the Jewish question. 


[Baruch Uziel] 


BENAROYA, AVRAM (1888-1955), journalist and first 
teacher of stenography in Turkey. Born in Edirne, Benaroya 
studied in the Ecole Normale Israélite in Paris. His first teach- 
ing position was in Haskéy, Istanbul, and then in Damascus. 
From 1911 he taught French and stenography at the Turkish 
Lycée Galatasaray and the High School of Commerce. His 
stenography method was adopted by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation. In 1925 the Ministry of Commerce decided to intro- 
duce stenography in the commercial schools and Benaroya 
was responsible for the curriculum. In 1928 Benaroya started 
working as a stenography teacher in the Turkish Parliament. 
His journalistic career began in Le Jeune Turc. Later he wrote 
in Ikdam, Stamboul, La République, and Le Journal d’Orient. 
In 1948 he started publishing LEtoile du Levant, a weekly 
newspaper in French which appeared until shortly after his 
death. His books include: Basit ve Vatani Kiraat: Lectures 
Patriotiques Faciles (1916), Tiirkc¢e Lisanina Mahsts Steno- 
grafya Usulii, Istanbul (1918), Tiirkge’ye Mahstis Stenografya 
Ustilii (1929), Istenografi Esas Kurallart ve Kisaltmalar Ders 
1-2 (1943), Istenografi: Esas Kurallar ve Kisaltmalar (12 ders) 
(1944), Istenografi Dersleri (1947). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.N. Bali, Un Journaliste et un Journal mé- 
connu: Avram Benaroya et LEtoile du Levant (2004). 


[Rifat Bali (2"4 ed.)] 


BENARUS, ADOLFO (1863-1958), Portuguese writer. His 
grandfather David Bensabat, born in Morocco, was the first 
Jew to settle (1815) in the Azores Islands. Benarus was born 
there, at Angra do Heroismo. He was a painter and philologist 
and taught English in the faculty of letters of the University 
of Lisbon and in other educational institutions. He was ac- 
tive in communal life and was honorary president of the Jew- 
ish community of Lisbon. He wrote Israel (1924); Os Judeus, 
Historia Estranha deste Povo (“The Jews, the Strange Story of 
This People,” 1927); A Tragédia da Historia (“The Tragedy of 
History,’ 1937); Anti-semitismo (1948) as well as pamphlets on 
Jewish festivals. 


[Moses Bensabat Amzalak] 


BENAS, BARON LOUIS (1844-1914), English banker and 
communal worker. Born in London, he settled in Liverpool 
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early in life where he carried on the family banking business. 
He established in 1867 the Liverpool branch of the *Alliance 
Israélite Universelle, which later became the local branch of 
the *Anglo-Jewish Association, serving as its president until 
his death. He was chairman of a commission set up in 1882 by 
the London Russo-Jewish Committee to supervise the emi- 
gration via Liverpool to the United States of refugees from 
Russia. He was elected president of the Liverpool Literary 
and Philosophical Society in 1890 and wrote several papers 
for that and other learned societies, including Records of the 
Jews in Liverpool (1899) as well as an article on the history 
of Liverpool Jewry for The Jewish Encyclopedia of 1909. His 
son, BERTRAM BENJAMIN BARON (1880-1968), practiced as 
a chancery barrister from 1906. A well-known figure in legal 
circles, he was appointed bencher of the Middle Temple in 
1953 and was also chairman of the Liverpool Bar Association. 
He served as president of the Merseyside Jewish Representa- 
tive Council (1944-46) and of the Jewish Historical Society of 
England (1951-53). He was the author of a number of books 
and papers, including supplements to his father’s pioneering 
monograph on Liverpool Jewish history. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: JC (Feb. 6, 13, 1914, on Baron Louis; Dec. 13, 
1968, on Bertram Benjamin); Roth, Mag Bibl, index; Lehmann, 
Nova Bibl, index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Benas, “A Survey 
of the Jewish Institutional History of Liverpool and District,’ in: 
JHSET, 17 (1951-52). 

[Sefton D. Temkin] 


BEN-ASHER, AARON BEN MOSES (called Abu Sa‘id in 
Arabic; first half of tenth century), last and most important of 
a family of masoretes active in Tiberias for five generations, 
from the second half of the eighth century. That Ben-Asher 
lived in the first half of the tenth century may be deduced from 
a list in the Keter, a biblical manuscript formerly in Aleppo, 
now in Israel. This states that Ben-Asher vocalized and ma- 
sar (i.e., wrote the *Masorah of) the Keter, which was written 
by Solomon b. Bouya’a, a well-known scribe, who wrote an- 
other Bible dated 930. It is also known that Ben-Asher was no 
longer alive in 989, since the scribe of the manuscript of the 
Former Prophets from that date says of him: “may he rest in 
the Garden of Eden” (Leningrad, Firkovich 11, Ms. 39). Ben- 
Asher was apparently an elder contemporary of *Saadiah 
Gaon, who wrote the anti-Karaitic critique “Essa Meshali, 
against Ben-Asher. 

The controversial question, as to whether or not Ben- 
Asher was a Karaite, was seemingly settled when this reply of 
Saadiah (mentioned in Dunash’s objections on Saadiah, p. 21, 
no. 72) was discovered. In this reply it is clear that the Ben- 
Asher who was Saadiah’s opponent worked on masorah, and 
it seems, therefore, that he was identical with Aaron Ben- 
Asher, the well-known masorete. The assumption that he 
was a Karaite serves to explain his attitude to the Bible and 
its authoritativeness in matters of halakhah (for example, 
Dikdukei ha-Teamim, ed. A. Dotan (1967), ch. 2: “The proph- 
ets... complete the Torah, are as the Torah, and we decide 
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Law from them as we do from the Torah”) and to vocaliza- 
tion, opinions rooted in Karaite thought. It appears from the 
parallel ideas and style used in the Mahberet Ben-Asher (see 
below), from the “Wine Song” written by his father, and from 
the list which his father appended to the codex of the Proph- 
ets (kept in the Karaite synagogue, Cairo), which he wrote 
“827 years after the destruction of the Second Temple” (ie., 
in 895), that his father, Moses Ben-Asher, was also a Karaite, 
and it is probable that Karaism was a family tradition. (Note, 
however, that Dotan (Sinai, 41 (1957), 280ff.) and M. Zucker 
(Tarbiz, 27 (1957/58), 61ff.) hold that Aaron Ben-Asher and his 
family were not Karaites.) It is noteworthy that the founder of 
the family, “Asher the Great Sage,” apparently lived in the first 
half of the eighth century and was a contemporary of Anan, 
a precursor of Karaism. 

Ben-Asher rapidly gained fame as the most authoritative 
of the Tiberias masoretes, and in 989, the scribe of the above- 
mentioned manuscript of the Former Prophets vouched for 
the care with which his copy was written by the fact that he 
had vocalized and added the masorah “from the books that 
were [vocalized] by Aaron ben Moses Ben-Asher.” Maimo- 
nides, by accepting the views of Ben-Asher (though only in 
regard to open and closed sections), helped establish and 
spread his authority. Referring to a Bible manuscript then 
in Egypt, he writes: “All relied on it, since it was corrected 
by Ben-Asher and was worked on (ve-dikdek bo) by him for 
many years, and was proofread many times in accordance 
with the masorah, and I based myself on this manuscript in 
the Sefer Torah that I wrote” (Yad, Maim. Sefer Torah, 8:4). It 
is generally agreed that the codex used by Maimonides is that 
formerly in Aleppo. 

Proof for this is adduced from Saadiah b. David Al- 
Adni, who wrote in his commentary on the Yad (ibid.): 
“The Codex that the Gaon [i.e., Maimonides] used is in Zoba, 
called Aleppo, and is called the Keter... and at the end is 
written, I Aaron Ben-Asher proofread it... I saw and read 
it” (Oxford, Bodleian Library Ms. Hunt. 372, fol. 138b; cf. 
P. Kahle, The Cairo Genizah (1947), 58). However, Cassuto, 
who studied the Keter in Aleppo, was doubtful. An attempt 
was made to refute these doubts by M. Goshen-Gottstein (Tex- 
tus, 1 (1960), 1ff.), but A. Dotan further supported Cassuto’s 
position (Tarbiz, 34 (1964/65), 136ff.) It now appears likely 
that it was Ben-Asher who vocalized and added the maso- 
rah to the Keter of Aleppo, despite the fact that the note in 
the manuscript was written after his death. The masorah has 
been vocalized and added by “the lord of scribes, the father of 
wise men and the first of teachers... the unique Rabbi Aaron 
ben Rabbi Asher, may his soul be bound up in the bond of 
eternal life” (the latter being an epithet applied to a person 
who has died) 

The tradition of Ben-Asher is the one accepted in the 
Jewish Bible, but this does not mean that the version of the 
Bible found in the common editions is exactly the same as 
that which Ben-Asher produced. The differences between the 
printed editions and the various manuscripts assumed to be 
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written in the Ben-Asher tradition are mainly in the placing 
of the accents, especially the use of the meteg, different uses of 
the sheva and hataf in certain grammatical forms, all differ- 
ences that are unimportant for the average reader. These 
differences developed over the years, usually as a result of 
grammatical assumptions that were not always correct. Fur- 
thermore, certain divergences in vocalization and masorah 
are found even in manuscripts that are accepted as Ben-Asher 
codices. This fact, combined with the evidence of Mishael b. 
Uzziel in his Kitab al-Khulaf, indicates that Ben-Asher used 
different systems of vocalization at different times in specific 
words. It may be said, therefore, that different Ben-Asher 
manuscripts reveal a continual development in his method 
of vocalization. 

Ben-Asher was one of the first to lay the foundations 
of Hebrew grammar. His Sefer Dikdukei ha-Teamim (or the 
Mahberet Ben-Asher, as David *Kimhi called it in his com- 
mentary on Judg. 6:19) is a collection of grammatical rules and 
masoretic information. Grammatical principles were not at 
that time considered worthy of independent study. The value 
of this work is that the grammatical rules presented by Ben- 
Asher reveal the linguistic background of vocalization. The 
book was first published in Biblia Rabbinica edited by Pra- 
tensis, the format later called Mikraot Gedolot (1516-18), and 
again in 1879 by S.I. Baer and Strack, who edited the material 
according to topics, in a manner different from that in the 
first edition. Until recently all studies relating to Ben-Asher’s 
system of grammar and masorah were based on this edition. 
A. Dotan’s edition (1967), which includes a commentary and 
studies on the content of the book, changed the previous con- 
ception of Dikdukei ha-Teamim as it had been understood for 
90 years. Many of the phonological and morphological topics 
which had been commonly attributed to Dikdukei ha-Teamim 
are not included. The main theme discussed in the book is the 
relationship of the biblical accents to the rules of vocalization 
and pronunciation. The sheva and its pronunciation play a 
major part in this work. 

Except for certain parts, including masoretic lists, the 
book is written in a rhymed poetic style, using paytanic lan- 
guage. It can be assumed that the parts not written in this 
style were not by Ben-Asher. The language of the book shows 
a certain Arabic influence, particularly with regard to gram- 
matical terms. Even in its more limited form Dikdukei ha- 
Teamim is important not only for showing how the different 
vocalizers determined the correct vocalization, but also for a 
clearer understanding of the grammatical world of the later 
masoretes, who laid the foundations for Hebrew grammar in 
later generations. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuerst, Karaeertum, 1 (1862), 112; Graetz, 
in: MGwyJ, 20 (1871), 1-12, 49-59; Bacher, in: ZAW, 15 (1895), 293-304; 
Mann, Egypt, 2 (1922), 43-49; P. Kahle, Masoreten des Westens, 1 
(1927); idem, in: vT, 1 (1951), 161-8; idem, in: Donum Natalicium H.S. 
Nyberg (1955), 161-70; L. Lipschuetz, Der Bibeltext der Tiberischen 
Masoretenschule (1937); K. Levy, Zur masoretischen Grammatik (1936); 
Teicher, in: JJS, 2 (1950/51), 17-25; S. Pinsker, Likkutei Kadmoniyyot 
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(1860), 32; Schorr, in: He-Halutz, 6 (1862), 67 ff; J. Saphir, Even Sap- 
pir, 1 (1866), 11-20; 2 (1874), 185ff.; B.Z. Bacher, Nizzanei ha-Dikduk 
(1927), 27-41; D. Yellin, Toledot Hitpattehut ha-Dikduk ha-Ivri (1945), 
6-29; M.H. Segal, Mevo ha-Mikra, 4 (1952), 896-9 and esp. notes 15, 
17; Ben-Hayyim, in: Leshonenu, 18 (1953), 92-94; B. Klar, Mehkarim 
ve-Iyyunim (1954), 276-319; Cassuto, in: Haaretz (April 15, 1949). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E,]J. Revell, in: ABD, 4: 593-94; J. Penkower, 
in: DBI, 1:117-19. 


[Zeev Ben-Hayyim] 


BEN- ASHER, MOSES (second half of ninth century), scribe 
and masorete. Moses was the fourth in the line of well-known 
masoretes descended from Asher the Elder, and the father of 
the last, Aaron. A manuscript by him of the Former and Latter 
Prophets has survived, written, pointed, and furnished with 
accents and masoretic notes. Found today in the Karaite syna- 
gogue in Cairo, it has been photographed a number of times 
(one photocopy is in Jerusalem). A colophon by Ben-Asher 
at the end of the manuscript testifies that he wrote it in Tibe- 
rias in the year 827 after the destruction of the Second Temple 
(i.e., 896 C.E.). The manuscript is a beautiful one, embellished 
with drawings and illuminations, the work of an expert artist, 
in a style which, according to the latest investigations, con- 
stitutes an ancient specimen of Islamic decorative art, older 
than any extant surviving Koran and thus perhaps the most 
ancient of this type. 

The vowel-points, the accents, and the masoretic notes 
are marked with the stamp of antiquity, but deviate greatly 
from the method of pointing of his son Aaron, whose method 
is nowadays called “the school of Ben-Asher” (see *Ben-Asher, 
Aaron). A comparison of the readings in the manuscript with 
the list of variants in the Kitab al-Khulaf of Mishael b. Uzziel 
shows that in almost two-thirds of the cases the manuscript 
follows the reading of *Ben-Naphtali, and only in one-third, 
that of Aaron Ben-Asher (see *Masorah). At times it also 
maintains its own independent reading. In about a quarter 
of the cases in which the two authorities agree, according to 
Mishael, he differs from both their readings. He points OxWwa 
(Jer. 29:23) and ANY? (Jer. 32:39). Accordingly the Ms. displays 
a great measure of affinity with what was later termed “the 
school of Ben-Naphtali.” On the other hand it contains a great 
number of geayot (i.e., metegs; “secondary stress”), more than 
was usual in other manuscripts of his time, particularly geayot 
in open syllables (known as gaayah gedolah “major gaayah”). 
There are also other anomalies in the pointing, such as some 
degeshim in the letter & Oxibn/a, Jer. 38:12; ONIN, Hos. 11:7). 
It follows that the actual tradition of pointing was not uni- 
form throughout the generations of the Ben-Asher family; it 
was only the occupation with the masorah that they had in 
common. Another possibility, suggested by A. Dotan, is that 
the pointing and accents of the manuscript are by a different 
scribe and that Moses Ben-Asher only wrote the consonantal 
text. In any event the fragment entitled “The order of Scrip- 
ture,” which he copied at the end of the manuscript (p. 583), 
was certainly not written by him. 
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No other works by Moses have survived, but his name is 
mentioned in an Arabic genizah fragment (Cambridge, Ms. 
T.-S. Arabic 9/5): “and Moses Ben-Asher, may God have mercy 
upon him, has already written a large book....” Because that 
fragment also mentions, though without any connection with 
M. Ben-Asher, the expressions 1134 (“vowel”), NNN187 'T?X 
(“the seven vowels”), Allony conjectured that the large book 
attributed here to M. Ben-Asher is the anonymous Kitab al- 
Musawwitat mentioned in several places in the writings of Jo- 
nah *Ibn Janah. Mention of it has also been discovered in Nis- 
sim Gaon’s Megillat Setarim (see *Nissim b. Jacob b. Nissim), 
where it is ascribed to Ben-Asher (with no first name). At pres- 
ent there is not sufficient evidence to accept this conjecture. It 
would appear that he also wrote piyyutim and composed the 
“Song of the Vine,” in which the people of Israel is compared 
to a vine whose roots are the patriarchs, and from which come 
forth the prophets and sages. Mention is also made there of the 
masorah, the accents, and the work of the masoretes. Most of 
the poem is extant, in three manuscripts (one of which is Ms. 
Leningrad B 19a); only its end is missing. The initial letters of 
the remnant verses form the acrostic ... WX J2 77 (“Moses 
Ben-Ash...”). This poem contains one of the decisive proofs 
that M. Ben-Asher was not a Karaite. 

In some places the name has been corrupted as a result 
of a faulty completion of the abbreviation “Ben- Asher,’ as in 
the commentary Migdal Oz on Maimonides’ Yad, Sefer Torah 
8:4, where “Moses Ben-Asher” occurs instead of Aaron, and as 
in the British Museum manuscript (Or. 4227, p. 274b) where 
“Moses b. Aaron Ben-Asher, the great scribe,” occurs instead 
of Aaron b. Moses. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Saphir, Even Sappir, 1 (1866), 14a-17a; 2 
(1874), 185-91; R. Gottheil, in: Jar, 17 (1905), 639-41; E.S. Artom 
(Hartom), in: Ha-Kinnus ha-Olami le Maddaei ha-Yahadut, 1 (1952), 
190-4; B. Klar, Mehkarim ve-Iyyunim (1954), 309-14; Pérez Castro, in: 
Sefarad, 15 (1955), 3-30; A. Dotan, in: Sinai, 41 (1957), 288-91, 295-9, 
357-62; idem (ed.), The Diqdugé Hattéamim of Aharon ben Mose ben 
Asér, 1 (1967), 70f.; M. Zucker, in: Tarbiz, 27 (1957/58), 61-82; P.E. 
Kahle, The Cairo Geniza (19597), 82-86, 91-105; idem, Der hebraeische 
Bibeltext seit Franz Delitzsch (1961), 51-76; R.H. Pinder Wilson and 
R. Ettinghausen, ibid., 95-98; N. Allony, in: HUCA, 35 (1964), 1-35 
(Heb. pt.); idem, in: Sefer Segal (1964), 271-91; idem, in: Leshonenu, 
29 (1964/65), 9-23, 136-59; I. Yeivin, Keter Aram-Zovah (1968), 36of. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Levit-Tawil, in: JNES, 53 (1994), 157-93. 


[Aron Dotan] 


BENATZKY, RALPH (1884-1957), composer. Benatzky was 
born in Moravske-Budejovice and studied in Prague and Mu- 
nich. A composer of light music, he wrote about five thousand 
songs and 92 operettas. The best known was Im Weissen Roessl 
(1930), which became famous throughout the world as White 
Horse Inn. Benatzky went to live in the United States in 1938, 
but later returned to Europe and settled in Zurich. He wrote 
the scores for about 250 films. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Riemann-Gurlitt; Baker, Biog. Dict. 


[Dora Leah Sowden] 
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BEN-AVI, ITHAMAR (1882-1943), Hebrew journalist and 
Zionist. He was the son of Eliezer *Ben- Yehuda, from the ini- 
tials of whose name Ben-Avi formed his Hebrew name. Ben- 
Avi was one of the first modern Jews whose mother tongue 
was Hebrew. In his early youth he began publishing in Hebrew 
periodicals edited by his father. He studied at the Teachers’ 
Seminary of the Alliance Israélite Universelle in Paris and at 
the Institute for Oriental Studies at the University of Berlin. 
On his return to Erez Israel in 1908, he joined the editorial 
board of Ben-Yehuda’s Ha-Zevi and Ha-Or, bringing to them 
something of the flamboyant spirit of popular European and 
American journalism. During World War 1 he lived with his 
family in the U.S.A. Returning after the war he founded the 
daily *Doar ha- Yom in Jerusalem in 1919 and continued to edit 
it until 1929. He also served as the Jerusalem correspondent for 
the London Times and Daily Mail and several French news- 
papers. An accomplished speaker in several languages, Ben- 
Avi visited various countries on behalf of the Jewish National 
Fund and the settlement projects of the native generation of 
moshavot farmers, of whose organization, *Benei Binyamin, 
he was a co-founder. In 1939 he went to the U.S.A., where he 
later died. His remains were interred in Jerusalem in 1947. Im- 
petuous by nature, Ben-Avi advocated bold innovations, such 
as the writing of Hebrew in Latin characters, in which he pub- 
lished the weekly Dror (1933-4) and a biography of his father 
(Avi, 1927). In the 1930s he campaigned for the partitioning 
of Palestine into Jewish and Arab cantons. His political and 
cultural aim was the transformation of the Jewish people into 
an independent “western” nation. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Ben-Yehuda, Nosei ha-Degel (1944), in- 
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BENAYAH, family of scribes living in San’a, Yemen, in the 
15th-16'» century. Between 1450 and 1483 the patriarch of 
the family, BENAYAH BEN SAADIAH BEN ZECHARIAH BEN 
BENAYAH BEN ODED, known as Ben Merjaz, copied dozens 
of books, most of which were copies of the Bible (tijan, sin. 
taj). In the margins of the pages of these copies there was the 
*mesorah and at the beginning the Mahberet ha-tijan, which 
included the rules of reading. These copies, however, did not 
include the Aramaic targum of *Onkelos or the Arabic tafsir 
of *Saadiah, as was customary in ancient Yemenite copying. 
Benayah’s inscriptions are considered to be accurate and con- 
cise, which make him the most important of Yemen’s scribes. 
His children were also scribes: DAVID (1484-1510), JOSEPH 
(1486-1508), SAADIA (b. 1489), the daughter MIRIAM (!), and 
the grandchildren ME’ODED and AviGAD, the sons of David. 
Y. Sappir, who visited Yemen in 1859, tells of the beautiful and 
accurate copying done by Miriam. At the end of the manu- 
script she wrote: “Do not bring punishment upon me if you 
discover mistakes since I am a nursing mother, Miriam the 
daughter of Benayah the scribe” (Massa‘ Teiman, 1945, 1745 
the manuscript was never found). The sons of Benayah also 
copied the haftarot, prayer books which preserves the ancient 
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Yemenite tradition, and other books such as the Kitab Mi’yar 
al-’Ilm of Abt Hamid al-*Ghazali by Sa’adia. The connection 
between the tradition of the scholars of Tiberian tradition 
and the writings of the Benayah family was a subject of de- 
bate among scholars in 1961. According to an ancient tradi- 
tion, Benayah copied over 400 texts. Today 33 manuscripts of 
the Benayah family are documented. Most texts are owned by 
public libraries and a few by private collectors (Rigler, 1991, 
163-65). The texts were usually ordered by wealthy men, and 
after a while were donated to synagogues. In the colophon of 
a copy of the Early Prophets from 1475 Benayah dedicated a 
poem honoring the man who had ordered the book, a certain 
Avraham (Ratzaby, 1975). The Benayah family controlled the 
copying profession in San’a, which was the most important 
Jewish center in Yemen between 1460 and 1540. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Sappir, Massa‘ Teiman (ed. A. Yaari, 1945), 
173-74; Haaretz, May 26, June 2, 16, July 14, 1961; Jan. 5, Feb. 2, 1962; 
Y. Ratzaby, in: Sinai 76 (1975), 273-76; M. Beit Arié and C. Sirat, Ozar 
Kitvei Yad Ivriyyim (1972-86), 3 vols; M. Rigler, in: Y. Ratzaby Jubilee 
Volume (1991), 161-79. 


[Yosef Tobi (2"4 ed.)] 


BENAYAHU, MEIR (1926- ), Israeli scholar. The son of the 
Israel chief rabbi Isaac *Nissim, Benayahu was a member of 
the team of senior workers at the *Ben-Zvi Institute for Re- 
search on Oriental Jewish Communities, which was founded 
in 1947, and from 1964 he was its director. A prolific researcher, 
he published numerous studies and documents. His works in- 
clude: Marbiz Torah (“Propagator of the Torah’), on the au- 
thority, functions, and status of the bearer of the title Marbiz 
Torah in Oriental countries (1951); Rabbi Hayyim Yosef David 
Azulai (1959), a comprehensive monograph; Rabbi Yaakov 
Elyashar ve-Hibburo Megillat Paras (“R. Jacob Elyashar and 
His Work “The Scroll of Persia,” 1960); Sefer Toledot ha-Ari 
(“Biography of R. Isaac *Luria’, 1967). He also published a new 
edition of Zimrat ha-Arez of Jacob *Berab (the Third) on the 
beginnings of the Jewish settlement in Tiberias during the 
mid-18" century. Benayahu was an editor of the yearbook 
Yerushalayim (Jerusalem), comprising studies on Erez Israel 
(vols. 3-5; 1951-55). The first seven volumes of the scientific 
periodical of the *Ben-Zvi Institute, Sefunot (begun in 1957), 
were jointly edited by Izhak *Ben-Zvi and Benayahu, while 
from the eighth volume onward he was the sole editor. From 
1985 he was director of the Nissim Research Institute and in 
2004 he was awarded the EMET Prize for work that integrated 
traditional Torah learning with modern scholarship. 


BEN AZZAI, SIMEON (early second century c.£.), tanna, 
generally referred to in talmudic literature simply as “Ben 
Azzai.’ In three places in the Mishnah (Zev. 1:3, Yad. 3:5, 4:2) 
he is referred to by his full name: Rabbi Shimon ben Azzai 
(according to Parma de Rossi 128 and others). Presumably a 
disciple of *Joshua b. Hananiah, he transmitted rulings in his 
name (Yoma 2:3), brought a proof in support of R. Joshua's 
position (Yev 4:13), and interpreted an obscure tradition be- 
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fore R. Joshua (Par. 1:1). He is found disagreeing with R. Akiva 
(Shek. 3:1, 4:5) and he transmitted a tradition in the name of 
R. Joshua in the presence of R. Akiva, who changed his ruling 
in line with this tradition (Taan 4:4). In the Bavli he is called 
a “disciple-colleague” of R. Akiva (BB 158b). It was said of 
him: “With the passing of Ben Azzai, diligent scholars passed 
from the earth” (Sot. 9:15). According to tradition Ben Azzai 
was one of the four “who entered the Garden” (pardes). Ac- 
cording to Tosefta Hag. 2:3, “he caught a glimpse and died,” 
while his companion Beb Zoma went mad as a result of this 
mystical experience. In the Jerusalem Talmud (Hag. 2:1 77b) 
their roles are reversed. Although he declared that whoever 
abstains from procreation is regarded as though he had shed 
blood (Tos. Yev 8:7), he himself never married so as not to be 
distracted from his studies. When accused of not practicing 
what he preached, he answered: “What shall I do if my soul 
yearns for Torah? The world can be perpetuated by others” 
(ibid.). The Bavli, nevertheless, reports in one place that he 
married, but separated from his wife (Sot. 4b), and accord- 
ing to another tradition he was betrothed to Akiva’s daughter 
who, as her mother had done, made it a condition of marriage 
that her husband devote himself to the study of the Torah 
(Ket. 63a, but cf. S. Friedman, jsij, 3 (2004) 1-39, and Tosefot 
to Ket. 63a). His aphorisms included: “Be quick in carrying 
out a minor commandment as in the case of a major one, and 
flee from transgression; for one good deed leads to another 
good deed and one transgression leads to another transgres- 
sion; for the reward for a good deed is another good deed 
and the reward for a transgression is another transgression” 
(Avot 4:2). While R. Akiva said that the verse “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself” (Lev. 19:18) is a great principle of the 
Torah, Ben Azzai declared that the verse “This is the book of 
the generations of man” (Gen. 5:1) embodied an even greater 
principle, i.e., of the common origin of mankind (Sifra 7:4 and 
parallel passages). Ben Azzai was not referred to as “rabbi” and 
was not described as one of the “sages,” but rather as one of 
the “disciples” who argued in the presence of the sages (Sanh. 
17b). Because of his reputation, later generations of scholars 
used to underscore their own scholarship by claiming: “I am 
like Ben Azzai in the marketplace of Tiberias” (Kid. 20a). Ben 
Azzai was renowned for his saintliness; it was said: “He who 
sees Ben Azzai in his dreams may look forward to achieving 
saintliness” (Ber. 57b). He is numbered by some among the 
*Ten Martyrs (Lam. R. 2:2, no. 4). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Tann; Hyman, Toledot, 1206-09. 
[Zvi Kaplan] 


BEN BAG BAG, tanna, apparently of the first century c.E. 
His most famous dictum: “Turn it and turn it [the Torah], for 
everything is in it, and contemplate it, and grow grey and old 
over it, and stir not from it, for you can have no better rule than 
this” (Avot 5:25) is elsewhere attributed to Hillel (ARN 12, 11). A 
number of halakhic statements are reported in Ben Bag Bag’s 
name in various baraitot (e.g., Er., 27b; Tosef., BK 10:38). On the 
question whether a person is permitted to take the law into his 
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own hands he states: “do not enter your neighbor's courtyard 
in stealth to take what belongs to you without his permission, 
lest you appear to him a thief; rather break his teeth [i.e., enter 
openly] and say to him, ‘It is my own property that I take” (BK 
27b). Some scholars identify Ben Bag Bag with Johanan b. Bag 
Bag, who sent a question to Judah b. Bathyra in Nisibis, and 
whom the latter eulogized as “an expert in the chambers of the 
Torah” (Tosef., Ket. 5:1). Some incline to the view that the name 
is symbolic like that of *Ben He He (Avot 5:26) with whom he 
has been identified, and that he was a proselyte (Hag., 9b and 
Tos., s.v. Bar He He). Some identify him with the proselyte who 
came to Hillel and asked to be taught the Torah “while stand- 
ing on one leg,” which occasioned the famous reply of Hillel: 
“What is hateful to thee do not do to thy fellow” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Tann; Frankel, Mishnah, 100f.; Hy- 
man, Toledot, 672 s.v. Yohanan b. Bag Bag. 
[Zvi Kaplan] 


BEN CHANANJA, the first Hungarian Jewish learned pe- 
riodical, published in German between 1844 and 1867. Ben 
Chananja was founded and edited by Leopold *Loew. It first 
appeared in Leipzig as a quarterly in 1844; resumed publi- 
cation in Szeged, Hungary, in 1858; and became a weekly in 
reduced format in 1861. Ben Chananja advanced the scien- 
tific development of Jewish studies and stimulated interest in 
Jewish questions. Its contributors were scholars of prestige in 
Hungary and abroad. The periodical presented biblical exe- 
gesis, commentary on the Talmud, historical studies, educa- 
tional information, and literary news. It also considered reli- 
gious and social problems, advocating the establishment of a 
rabbinical seminary and legislation for Jewish emancipation. 
Among the contributors were Simon Bacher, Abraham Ho- 
chmuth, Solomon Buber, S.D. Luzzatto, and Leopold Dukes. 
The academic material was supplemented with topical arti- 
cles, editorials, Jewish communal news, and occasional po- 
ems. Ben Chananja had correspondents in Jerusalem, Berlin, 
New York, and in most cities with large Jewish communities 


in Europe and America. 
[Jeno Zsoldos] 


BENCHETRIT, AARON (1886-1967), physician and com- 
munal leader. Born in Tetuan, Spanish Morocco, Benchetrit 
spent his childhood in Caracas, Venezuela, and studied in 
Paris and Caracas. He was the medical director and admin- 
istrator of the Leproserias de Venezuela (1921-26). In 1927 he 
moved to Bogota, Colombia, where he was in charge of all 
leprosy cases in the country from 1927 to 1935 and directed 
many scientific researches on leprosy. He published several 
medical works including Disertaciones de un estudiante de 
medicina (1917), La epidemia febril de Caracas (1919), Nue- 
vas disertaciones (1921), and Disertaciones acerca de la lepra 
(1922). He also wrote on Zionism in Disertaciones acerca del 
sionismo. Benchetrit was president of the Centro Israelita of 
Bogota and was president of the Zionist Federation of Co- 
lombia, 1943-44. 
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BENCHIMOL, Moroccan family. The descendants of ABRA- 
HAM BENCHIMOL, one of the leaders of the community in 
*Fez (1700), established a business of international repute in 
Tangiers at the end of the 18 century. For four generations 
the family played a leading role in Morocco’ political and eco- 
nomic life. As diplomats, they were entrusted with many mis- 
sions by the French or the sultans. HAY YIM (1834-1915), who 
lived in Tangiers, was the founder of freemasonry in Morocco. 
There he organized and supported the *Alliance Israélite Uni- 
verselle. He also established the first newspapers in Tangiers 
for the defense of human rights and of the Jews in particular. 
His influence provoked attacks by the anti-Semite Edouard 
*Drumont. A philanthropist and founder of charitable institu- 
tions, Hayyim headed the Jewry of northern Morocco. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.M. Toledano, Ner ha-Maarav (1911), 12.4, 133; 
E Rey, De la protection diplomatique et consulaire dans les échelles du 
Levant et de Barbarie (1899), 515-7; A. Laredo, Memorias de un viejo 
Tangerino (1935), 435-449; Miége, Maroc, 2 (1961), 85 ff.; 210; 3 (1962), 
443, 498; 4 (1963), 49-50; Hirschberg, Afrikah, 2 (1965), 313. 
[David Corcos] 


BEN-CHORIN, SCHALOM (1913-1999; until 1931 Fritz 
Rosenthal), German philosopher, journalist, and writer. Ben- 
Chorin grew up in an assimilated family in Munich. Caus- 
ing severe conflicts with his family, he discovered Judaism 
in 1928, showing an interest in the Jewish religion, Zionism, 
and modern Jewish literature at the same time. He also took 
on the name “peace, son of freedom” (Schalom Ben-Chorin). 
Following Martin *Buber he sought an alternative to Ortho- 
doxy and secular Zionism, which he finally found in Reform 
Judaism (cf. Jenseits von Orthodoxie und Liberalismus, 1937). 
Having left his apprenticeship as a bookseller at the Jewish 
Ewer bookstore and studying German literature, theater, and 
religion, he was arrested and mistreated in the streets of Mu- 
nich in 1933, a turning point in his life (cf. his autobiography 
Jugend an der Isar, 1974). In 1935 he immigrated to Palestine 
and started working as journalist for German newspapers 
(articles collected in Begegnungen, 1991) as part of a group of 
German-Jewish intellectuals and writers in Palestine. Together 
with the writer Gerson Stern he edited an early anthology of 
German-Jewish literature in Palestine and himself wrote nov- 
els and poetry (Menora. Eine Auswahl literarischen Schaffens in 
Erez-Israel, 1941). Ben-Chorin was much better known, how- 
ever, as a thinker in Reform Judaism — he also laid the foun- 
dation of the Reform community in Jerusalem in 1958 (the 
Har-El-Synagogue) - and as philosopher of religion mediat- 
ing between Judaism and Christianity. On the one hand, he 
wrote several fundamental and introductory works on Jewish 
theology, anthropology, and ethics, such as for example Jue- 
discher Glaube (1975), which is based on a series of lectures 
at Tuebingen and aims at portraying the theology of Judaism 
according to Maimonides’ classic model of the 13 *Articles of 
Faith, though more for a non-Jewish audience (cf. also Die 
Tafeln des Bundes, 1979; Juedische Theologie im 20. Jahrhun- 
dert, 1988). On the other hand, he reflected upon the relation 
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between Judaism and Christianity, seeking not only the dif- 
ferences but much more the links. While still in Munich and 
under the name Rosenthal he wrote the poem Der Rabbi von 
Nazareth (in Das Mal der Sendung, 1935). In this spirit, from 
1940 he wrote several books promoting the Jewish-Christian 
dialogue (Die Christusfrage an den Juden, 1941; Das christliche 
Verstaendnis des Alten Testaments und der juedische Einwand, 
1941), an endeavor which he stepped up after the war, travel- 
ing to Germany from 1956 and still writing in German (Theo- 
logia Judaica, 1/2, 1982, 1992; Weil wir Brueder sind, 1988). In 
this context, he made clear the Jewish origins of Christianity, 
interpreting some of the central figures of Christianity like 
Jesus, Paul, and Miriam (cf. the trilogy Die Heimkehr, consist- 
ing of Bruder Jesus, 1967; Apostel Paulus, 1970, Mutter Mirjam, 
1971). As a catch-phrase symbolizing his approach, the often- 
quoted sentence from his book on Jesus might be cited: “Der 
Glaube Jesu einigt uns, aber der Glaube an Jesus trennt uns” 
(“The faith of Jesus unifies us but the belief in Jesus separates 
us”). At the same time he tried to answer a central theological 
question which came up after the Holocaust: the meaning of 
suffering and the absence of God (e.g., Als Gott schwieg, 1986). 
He was highly esteemed for his efforts at bringing about a new 
Jewish-Christian and Jewish-German dialogue after 1945. Ben- 
Chorin died in Jerusalem. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Mueller (ed.), Israel hat dennoch Gott zum 
Trost (1978); H. Bleicher (ed.), Der Mann, der Friede heifSt (1983); T. 
Vasko, From the Creation to the Kingdom of God: The Concept of God’s 


Revelation by the Reform Jew Schalom Ben-Chorin in Dialogues with 
Christianity and Islam (2003). 


[Andreas Kilcher (24 ed.)] 


BENDA, JULIEN (1867-1956), French writer and philoso- 
pher. Benda studied history and philosophy at the Sorbonne. 
His first book, Dialogues a Byzance (1900), offered a bold 
analysis of the manifestations of corruption in French soci- 
ety, which formed the background of the Dreyfus Trial. Benda 
wrote several novels, especially in the first years of his literary 
activity, including L’Ordination (1911), which reveal his ratio- 
nalistic outlook and rigorous morals. But Benda was first and 
foremost a philosopher who preferred to express his ideas in 
essays defending reason, science, and responsible thinking 
against the cult of intuition. In Le Bergsonisme, ou une philos- 
ophie de la mobilité (1912) and in other works, Benda attacked 
Bergson’s irrationalism; in Belphégor (1919; Eng. tr. 1929), 
Benda rejected most contemporary writers, such as Romain 
Rolland, Paul Claudel, Maurice Barrés, George Sorel, and 
Charles Péguy, his former friend. Benda’s militancy increased 
in his most famous book La trahison des clercs (1927; The Great 
Betrayal, 1928), in which he castigated contemporary think- 
ers and writers, including the intellectuals and the profession- 
als. He accused them of having sold reason or of having left 
it to the state, to society, to the parties, to the family, etc. He 
charged them with having forsaken service to reason and to 
the perennial truth, all for the sake of temporary success. The 
rigorous conclusions which oppose any compromise are the 
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basis of his views in theology, history, and aesthetics, in his last 
books such as Essai d’un discours cohérent sur les rapports de 
Dieu et du monde (1931) and La France byzantine; ou Le triom- 
phe de la littérature pure... (1945). This last work was sharply 
criticized. Although Benda did not convert to Christianity, he 
was completely isolated from Jewish life, and considered his 
Jewish origin a burden. He had to seek refuge during World 
War 11 in southern France. However, he regarded the Jewish 
problem as only a minor aspect of the war. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: HE. Read, Julien Benda and the New Hu- 
manism (1930); P. Brodin, Maitres et témoins de lentre deux guerres 
(1943); C. Mauriac, La trahison d’un clerc (1945); R.J. Niess, Julien, 
Benda (Eng., 1956). 

[Hiram Peri] 


BEN-DAVID, JOSEPH (1920-1986), Israeli sociologist. Ben- 
David was born in Gyor, Hungary, and immigrated to Israel 
in 1941. He studied at the London School of Economics from 
1947-1949. He received his M.A. in history and sociology in 
1950 and Ph.D. in sociology in 1955, both from the Hebrew 
University. 

In 1951 he was appointed George Wise Professor of Soci- 
ology at the Hebrew University, in 1968 research associate and 
visiting professor of sociology at the University of Chicago, 
and in 1979 the Stella M. Rowley Professor of Education and 
professor of sociology at the University of Chicago. 

Ben-David’s sociological research and publications re- 
flected his interest in the interaction between macrolevel his- 
torical events and microlevel sociological processes in the ar- 
eas of the development of science, higher education, and the 
professions and social stratification. 

His publications included Fundamental Research and 
the Universities: Some Comments on International Differences 
(1968), The Scientist's Role in Society: A Comparative Study 
(1971); American Higher Education: Directions Old and New 
(1972), and Centers of Learning: Britain, France, Germany and 
the United States (1971). 


[Beverly Mizrachi (2™4 ed.)] 


BENDAVID, LAZARUS (Eleazar; 1762-1832), German 
mathematician, philosopher, and educator. He attended the 
universities of Géttingen and Halle, and spent from 1792 to 
1797 in Vienna where he delivered public lectures on Kantian 
philosophy. In 1802 he became political editor of the newspa- 
per Haude- und Spenersche Zeitung. In 1806 he was appointed 
honorary director of the Juedische Freischule in Berlin, which 
he headed until 1825. The school attained a high reputation 
and a large proportion of its students were Christian until 
1819, when the government forbade the enrollment of non- 
Jews. The school offered a revolutionary model of modern 
Jewish education combined with a high level of German and 
secular classic culture that represented the educational and 
philosophic notions of the Jewish Haskalah. Bendavid began 
his scientific work in 1785 with an investigation of the theory 
of colors. In 1786 he published Ueber die Parallellinien, and 
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in 1789 Versuch einer logischen Auseinandersetzung des mathe- 
matischen Unendlichen. 

In 1795 his Vorlesungen ueber die “Kritik der reinen Ver- 
nunft” appeared. Bendavid held that philosophy had attained 
the pinnacle of its development in the Kantian system. From 
1796 to 1798 he wrote a series of works explaining Kant’s phi- 
losophy. In 1799 he published Versuch einer Geschmackslehre, 
containing his theory of aesthetics based on Kant. In 1801 the 
Royal Academy of Sciences in Berlin awarded him a prize for 
his study, Ueber den Ursprung unserer Erkenntnis, and pub- 
lished it in 1802. 

With this work, Bendavid’s philosophical labors came to 
an end. During his remaining thirty years he wrote solely on 
Jewish problems. These writings reflect the struggles of the 
first post-Mendelssohnian Jewish generation with the prob- 
lem of being Jewish. Bendavid regarded Reform Judaism as the 
only means of stemming the tide of conversion to Christian- 
ity. In his work Etwas zur Charackteristick der Juden (1793), he 
advocated the abolition of the ritual laws and the cultural and 
social assimilation of Jews. Nevertheless, he eschewed conver- 
sion to Christianity. Kant wrongly interpreted Bendavid’s at- 
titude as counseling Jews to accept Christianity and advised 
them, on the strength of Bendavid’s views, openly to adopt the 
religion of Jesus and thus at long last attain a religious ethic 
and through it a religion (cf., Kant, Der Streit der Fakultéten; 
also, the pertinent remarks of Hermann *Cohen in his Kants 
Begruendung der Ethik (1901), 49). Bendavid’s biblical studies 
are in the spirit of extreme Haskalah rationalism. In an essay 
in 1797 he attempted to show that the Ark of the Covenant was 
an electrical device which helped to kindle the wood on the 
altar. He published studies on the jubilee year, the prohibition 
of usury, the mixture of wool and linen, the belief in the Mes- 
siah, and the written and oral Law. In his article on the Mes- 
siah he sought to demonstrate, by investigating the theory of 
the transmigration of the Messiah’s soul, that the belief in the 
coming of the Redeemer is not a dogma of Judaism and that 
the bestowal of equal rights upon the Jews would signify that 
the “Messiah” had come. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Bourel, “Eine Generation Spiter - 
Lazarus Bendavid (1762-1832), in: M. Albrecht (ed.), Moses Mendels- 
sohn und Kreise seiner Wirksamkeit (1994), 363-80; idem, “Lazarus 
Bendavids Bildungsweg und seine Tatigkeit als Direktor der jiidu- 
schen Freischule in Belin,’ in: B.L. Behm, U. Lohmann, and I. Lohm- 
ann (eds.), Jiidische Erziehung und aufklarerische Schulreform - Ana- 
lysen zum spditen 18. und friihen 19. Jaherhundert (2002), 359-67; I. 
Lohmann, “Die juedische Freischule in Berlin im Spiegel ihrer Pro- 
grammschriften (1803-1826),” in: A. Herzig, H.O. Horch, and R. Jiitte 
(eds.), Judentum und Aufklarung (2002), 66-90. 


[Samuel Hugo Bergman / Yehoyada Amir (2° ed.)] 


BENDEMANN, EDUARD JULIUS FRIEDRICH (1811- 
1889), German painter. Born in Berlin as the youngest child 
of Anton Bendemann and Fanny, née von Halle, a burgeois 
Jewish family who later converted to Protestantism, Bende- 
mann revealed his talent early in a portrait he painted of his 
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grandmother before he was 20. After having studied under Jo- 
hann Gottfried von Schadow, he followed the son of Johann 
Gottfried, Wilhelm von Schadow, to Duesseldorf in 1827 and 
enrolled in the Duesseldorf School of Painting, whose head 
was Wilhelm Schadow. In 1830 he accompanied Schadow to 
Italy, where for one year he devoted himself exclusively to 
the study of Raphael, Michelangelo and the Nazarenes. There 
he apparently formed his taste for painting monumental his- 
torical scenes in a classicist style. Bendemann produced his 
best-known paintings between 1831 and 1835, among them 
‘The Exiles of Babylon (1832), Two Girls at the Well (1833), Jer- 
emiah at the Destruction of Jerusalem (1836) and Die Kuenste 
am Brunnen der Poesie (1837). In 1835 Bendemann married 
Schadow’s sister Lida. He was appointed professor at the Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts of Dresden in 1838 and executed a number 
of murals for the royal palace there. In the revolution of 1848 
he was an active member of pro-revolutionary leagues. In 
1859 he succeeded his former teacher and brother-in-law as 
director of the Academy in Duesseldorf, but resigned in 1867 
due to ill health. He was commissioned to paint portraits of 
well-known figures, and a large number of his works are ex- 
hibited in Berlin museums. In addition, his illustrations in the 
neo-classical style appear in such literary works as the Nibe- 
lungenlied (published 1840 in Leipzig) and Lessing’s Nathan 
the Wise. His son RUDOLF (1851-1884) was also a well-known 
painter. His elder son FELIX (1848-1915) was an admiral and 
chief of Naval Staff. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, Art, 544; J. Schrattenholz, Eduard 
Bendemann (Ger., 1891). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Aschenborn, 
Eduard Bendemann (1811-1885). Das Direktorat an der Diisseldorfer 
Kunstakademie 1859-67 (1998); L. von Donop (ed.): Ausstellung der 
Werke von Eduard Bendemann in der Koeniglichen Nationalgalerie 
(1890); W. von Kalnein (ed.), Die Duesseldorfer Malerschule (1979); 
Die Handzeichnungen des 19. Jahrhunderts. Duesseldorfer Malerschule. 
Die erste Jahrhunderthaelfte Teil 1: Tafeln;. 1978. Teil 2: Textband. 1980. 
Bearb. v. Ute Ricke-Immel. (1980); B. Maaz, Johann Gottfried Schadow 
und die Kunst seiner Zeit (1995). 


[Pnina Nave / Sonja Beyer (24 ed.)] 


BENDER, ALFRED PHILIP (1863-1937), South African 
minister. The son of a minister of the Dublin Hebrew Con- 
gregation in Ireland, he was the recognized leader of Cape 
Town Jewry for many years, both in religious and secular af- 
fairs. He was minister of the Cape Town Hebrew Congrega- 
tion, the “mother congregation” of South Africa, from 1895 
for 42 years and was responsible for initiating many educa- 
tional, social, and cultural activities, including special services 
for children, confirmation services for girls, Sunday morning 
classes for women, and debating and social clubs for young 
men, taking a special interest in Jewish university students. 
Although very English in outlook and not sympathetic to the 
ways of “foreigners,” he always gave generous assistance to 
East European immigrants in their settlement problems. He 
was long opposed to the principle of a representative lay body 
for South African Jewry, and in consequence his congregation 
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did not affiliate with the Board of Deputies until 1919. He was 
also unsympathetic to the Zionist movement, but supported 
it after the Balfour Declaration. In the general community he 
was prominent in numerous educational and philanthropic 
endeavors, giving long service to the Cape Town hospital 
board, the school board, the council of the Cape Town Uni- 
versity, and a variety of nondenominational philanthropic 
organizations. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Abrahams, Birth of a Community (1955), in- 
dex; G. Saron and L. Hotz (eds.), Jews in South Africa (1955), index. 


[Gustav Saron] 


BENDER, MORRIS BORIS (1905-1983), U.S. neurologist. 
Bender, who was born in Russia, was taken to the United States 
in 1914. After graduating in medicine he trained in neurology 
and psychiatry in several New York hospitals. He was research 
fellow in neurophysiology at Yale University (1936-38) and 
New York’s Mount Sinai Hospital (1938-42). He then served 
as head of the laboratory of experimental neurology at New 
York University (1942-50). He joined the faculty of neurol- 
ogy at the New York University College of Medicine in 1938, 
becoming professor of clinical neurology in 1953. In 1966 he 
was appointed professor and chairman of the department of 
neurology of the Mount Sinai School of Medicine. He was 
also clinical professor of neurology at Columbia University’s 
College of Physicians and Surgeons from 1953 to 1967. Bend- 
er’s major research interests were the physiology of the visual 
and oculomotor systems and behavioral neurology, especially 
consciousness and perception. His major works are Disorders 
in Perception (1952) and Visual Field Defects after Penetrat- 
ing Missile Wounds of the Brain (in collaboration with others, 
1960); he also edited The Oculomotor System (1964) and The 
Approach to Diagnosis in Modern Neurology (1967). 

[Fred Rosner] 


BENDERLY, SAMSON (1876-1944), U.S. educator. Benderly, 
who was born in Safed, Palestine, emigrated to Baltimore in 
1898. He received a medical degree at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. During his internship Benderly became interested in 
modern Jewish education in Baltimore and abandoned his 
medical career. In 1910 he was appointed director of the first 
Bureau of Jewish Education in the United States, in New York. 
This agency outlasted its parent body, the kehillah of New York 
City, and was molded by Benderly’s lifework. Benderly con- 
ceived of a comprehensive educational program to raise the 
level of Jewish life in America. He was the American organizer 
of Ivrit be-Ivrit pedagogy — the use of Hebrew as the language 
of instruction. He initiated pilot schools that developed cur- 
ricula and experimented with new ideas. He organized school 
board representatives, formed principals’ and teachers’ study 
groups, and initiated a leadership-training program to make 
Jewish education a profession. Benderly also pioneered in the 
education of Jewish girls, and in adolescent and secondary 
Jewish schooling. He experimented with Jewish educational 
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camping, initiated home-study projects for the preschool 
child, and designed extension programs for the unschooled. 
His bureau structure was the prototype for similar agencies 
throughout America, and the personnel he trained became 
foremost leaders of Jewish education in America. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: N.H. Winter, Jewish Education in the Plural- 


ist Society (1966), incl. bibl. 
[Nathan H. Winter] 


BENDERY (Rom. Tighina), city in Bessarabia (in Romania 
1918-40; 1941-44), Moldova. The presence of Jews there is first 
recorded in 1769 and a burial society, whose pinkas (register) is 
still extant, was founded in 1793. There were 101 Jewish fami- 
lies living in Bendery in 1808 (out of 331). In 1814 the zaddik 
Aryeh Leib Wertheim, son of Simeon Solomon of *Savran, 
became rabbi of Bendery; the descendants of the dynasty of 
zaddikim which he founded served as rabbis of Bendery until 
World War 11. The Jewish population increased with the influx 
of immigrants into Bessarabia in the 19» century, numbering 
4,297 in 1864 and 10,644 in 1897 (33.5% of the total population). 
Institutions of the community included a hospital founded in 
1885, an old-age home, a secondary school founded in 1912, 
and an elementary school. In 1925, of the 1,526 members of 
the local Jewish cooperative loan-bank, 701 were employed in 
commerce, 363 in handicrafts, and 49 in agriculture. The eco- 
nomic situation of the Jews detoriated as a result of growing 
antisemitism, as the city was the center of Alexander *Cuza’s 
Fascist Party. According to the official census, the commu- 
nity numbered 8,294 (26.4% of the total population) in 1930. 
The communal organization was dissolved and its institutions 
were abolished or nationalized when Bessarabia became part 


of Soviet Russia in June 1940. 
[Eliyahu Feldman] 


Holocaust Period 
Under Soviet occupation (1940-41), wealthy Jews were exiled 
to Siberia, as were wealthy non-Jews. With the beginning of 
the German-Romanian invasion, the Soviet authorities pro- 
vided transport and many Jews fled to the interior of Russia. 
On July 4, 1941, the Romanian army assembled the remain- 
ing 700 Jews in the local castle, and shot them. After the lib- 
eration in September 1944, some 800 Jews returned, reestab- 
lishing the community, but they eventually left for Romania 
and from there Israel. In Bendery an agreement was signed 
between Germany and Romania, on August 31, 1941, concern- 
ing the plan to deport Jews to Transnistria. 

[Jean Ancel / Shmuel Spector (24 ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Taubman, in: Kovez Besarabyah (1941), 
90-96; Feldman, in: Sefer Yahadut Besarabyah. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
PHY: PK Romanyah, s.v. 


BENDIX, BENEDICT HEINRICH (1768-1828), German 
engraver, known for his portraits of leaders of German Jewry 
in the early 19th century. Bendix was born in Berlin and stud- 
ied engraving. He portrayed various contemporaries such as 
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the Duke and Duchess of Mecklenburg and the mathemati- 
cian Abraham Wolff. He exhibited his works at the Academy 
of Berlin in 1788 and 1793. His only mezzotint (1808) portrays 
Aron Beer, the first cantor to be appointed to the Berlin Jewish 
community. Among his most important works are two plates, 
each consisting of three medallions: one depicting Napoleon 
I, Frederick William III, and Alexander I of Russia, and the 
other Empress Josephine, Queen Louise, and Empress Eliza- 
beth of Russia. Bendix also executed an engraving of Nathan 
and the Templar (1806), a subject taken from Lessing’s play 
Nathan the Wise. When the Berlin Jewish community opened 
a school in 1825 Bendix was engaged as teacher of drawing. He 
remained in that position until his death by suicide. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: U. Thieme, “Felix Becker,’ in: Allge- 
meines Lexikon der bildenden Kiinstler von der Antike bis zur Gegen- 
wart, vol. 3 (1992). 


BENDIX, OTTO (1845-1904), pianist, oboist, composer, and 
teacher. Born in Copenhagen, the brother of the conductor 
Victor *Bendix, he studied with Niels Gade and then with 
Kullak in Berlin and Franz Liszt in Weimar. Bendix taught 
piano at the Copenhagen Conservatory and was oboist in a 
theater orchestra. 

In 1880 he immigrated to the United States to teach at the 
New England Conservatory in Boston, and in 1895 he founded 
his own music school in San Francisco. He also appeared as 
a concert pianist in the United States and Europe and pub- 
lished some piano pieces. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baker's Biographical Dictionary of Musicians 
(1991°); W. Lyle, A Dictionary of Pianists (1985). 


[Naama Ramot (2"4 ed.)] 


BENDIX, REINHARD (1916-1991), U.S. sociologist. Born in 
Berlin, Bendix left Germany after Hitler’s rise to power and 
emigrated to the U.S.A. In 1943 he began his academic ca- 
reer as an instructor at the University of Chicago. He taught 
at the University of Colorado (1946-47) and then at the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley. In 1956 he became full pro- 
fessor and chairman of the Department of Sociology. In 1959 
he was elected president of the American Sociological As- 
sociation. He served as director of the University of Cali- 
fornia Education Abroad Program in Gottingen, Germany 
(1968-70), and in 1972 he joined the Department of Political 
Science at Berkeley. 

Bendix approached sociological problems typologically. 
His first published work, Social Science and the Distrust of 
Reason (1951), began to build bridges between European and 
American sociological traditions. He used the theories of Max 
Weber as a basis for his sociological explorations and refined 
and advanced them considerably. His book Max Weber: An 
Intellectual Portrait (1960) is largely biographical but his pri- 
mary interests, as is shown in most of his books and numerous 
articles in sociological journals, were in political and indus- 
trial sociology, social stratification, and sociological theory. 
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His book Class, Status and Power (1953; 19677), a collection of 
readings in stratification edited jointly with Seymour Martin 
*Lipset, became a standard work in the field. A later publica- 
tion was Social Mobility in Industrial Society, which he also 
co-authored with Lipset. His best-known book, for which he 
received the Maclver award, is Work and Authority in Indus- 
try: Ideologies of Management in the Course of Industrializa- 
tion (1956). It is based on historical data from England, the 
United States, Russia, and East Germany. Another work, Na- 
tionbuilding and Citizenship (1964), analyzes the processes 
leading to the formation of new nations. Bendix was the au- 
thor of numerous scholarly papers, chiefly on topics of a theo- 
retical nature. Throughout his career, Bendix saw himself liv- 
ing between cultures, building connections between academic 
disciplines in the United States and Germany. In his honor, 
the Institute of International Studies established the Reinhard 
Bendix Memorial Research Fellowship for graduate students 
in the field of political and social theory or historic studies of 
society and politics. Other books by Bendix include: Kings 
or People: Power and the Mandate to Rule (1978); Force, Fate, 
and Freedom (1984); From Berlin to Berkeley, (1986); Embat- 
tled Reason, Vol. 1 (1988); Embattled Reason, Vol. 2 (1989); and 
Unsettled Affinities (1993, published posthumously). 


[Werner J. Cahnman / Ruth Beloff (2"4 ed.)] 


BENDIX, VICTOR EMANUEL (1851-1926), pianist, con- 
ductor, and composer. Born in Copenhagen, the brother of the 
pianist Otto *Bendix, Victor Bendix studied at the Copenha- 
gen Conservatory with composer Niels Gade and as a pianist 
with, among others, Liszt (from 1881). He was répétiteur at 
the Copenhagen Royal Theater and later piano teacher at the 
Royal Academy of Music. Bendix was an excellent conductor, 
and in this role he made great contributions to the musical 
life of Copenhagen. He was the conductor of the choral soci- 
ety, which he founded in Copenhagen (1872-76), and of the 
Copenhagen Philharmonic Concerts (which he established 
in 1897). His concert performances of Siegfried and Tristan 
und Isolde and his staged performances of Verdi’s Don Carlos 
were welcome innovations in the usual repertory of the Co- 
penhagen Musical Society. From 1892 to 1893 he conducted 
the Volkskonzerte in Berlin. Bendix wrote many songs but his 
important works were his compositions for the piano; among 
them are Piano Trio op. 12, Piano Concerto op. 17, and Piano 
Sonata op. 26. He also composed Psalm 33 for chorus and or- 
chestra and four symphonies. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online. 


[Israela Stein (274 ed.)] 


BEN-DOR, IMMANUEL (1901-1969), archaeologist. Ben- 
Dor, who was born at Okopy, Poland, was a member of the 
archaeological expeditions of the University of Pennsylvania 
in Beth-Shean, Egypt, Mesopotamia, and Italy and also took 
part in the American School of Oriental Research excavation 
at Beth-El and that of the University of Liverpool at Jericho. 
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He served as assistant keeper (1935) and librarian (1939) of the 
Palestine Archaeological Museum and conducted excavations 
at Nahariyyah and al-Zib. From 1948 to 1954 he was assistant 
director of the Israel Department of Antiquities and was also 
archaeologist to the Link Underwater Expedition at Caesarea. 
From 1958 to 1968 he was professor of biblical archaeology and 
Semitics at Emory University, Atlanta. He published articles 
on aspects of Palestinian archaeology. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


BEN DOV, YAAKOV (1882-1968), photographer and Israeli 
pioneer. Ben Dov was born near Zhitomir, Russia and stud- 
ied photography in Russia. Emigrating to Palestine in 1908, he 
was one of the first students and graduates of the Bezalel 
School of Arts (now the *Bezalel Academy of Arts and De- 
sign), supporting himself during his studies by working as 
a photographer and publishing illustrated postcards and al- 
bums of life in the country. At the outbreak of World War 1 
he was mobilized in the Austrian army and served as a medi- 
cal photographer in the Austrian military hospital in Jeru- 
salem. After acquiring equipment from Austria he made sev- 
eral documentary films, including one of General Allenby’s 
entry into Jerusalem. He thus became one of the pioneers of 
film in Israel, but abandoned filmmaking upon the advent of 
sound movies. 

After the liberation of Jerusalem from Ottoman rule in 
1918 he devoted himself to communal matters and helped or- 
ganize the artisans’ center and their Savings and Loan Bank, 
and was one of the representatives of the artisans on the First 
Jewish Municipal Council. In this capacity he was invited to 
be present at the official announcement of the Balfour Dec- 
laration. 

Ben Dov was a founder of the Talpiot Quarter of Jeru- 
salem and initiated other projects for building new suburbs 
in and around Jerusalem. In 1966 he was appointed a Yakir 
Yerushalayim (an honored citizen of Jerusalem). His works 
have been exhibited at the Israel Museum. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tidhar, 4:1629-30. 


BENE-BERAK (Heb. 1) .(772 732) A biblical city 5 mi. (8 km.) 
E. of Jaffa. It is included in the territory of the tribe of *Dan 
together with Jehud and *Gath-Rimmon (Josh. 19:45), but it 
was no doubt in the area controlled by the Philistines until 
the period of the united monarchy. Assyrian sources describ- 
ing Sennacherib’s invasion in 701 B.c.£. speak of Bene-Berak 
as subject to *Ashkelon (together with Jaffa, Beth-Dagon, and 
Azur). After the destruction of the Second Temple, Bene-Be- 
rak became a center of Jewish learning when R. *Akiva es- 
tablished his school there, which was attended by such well- 
known pupils as Judah, Meir, and Simeon b. Yohai (Tosef., Ber. 
2:14; Tosef., Shab. 3:3; Sanh. 32b; Gen. R. 95:30). The Passover 
Haggadah preserves an account of a famous seder held there 
by R. Akiva. When Eleazar b. Azariah accompanied Akiva to 
the public baths at Bene-Berak, it gave rise to a halakhic query 
(Tosef., Shab. 3:4). Echoes of religious persecution by the Ro- 
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mans (under Hadrian) are contained in both the passage in the 
Haggadah and in the Tosefta (Tosef., Ber. 2:14). Even after the 
*Bar Kokhba War (132-35 C.E.), Bene-Berak remained a Jew- 
ish city; Judah ha-Nasi visited it and was impressed by the ex- 
traordinary fertility of its orchards and vineyards (Mid. Tanh. 
to 26:9; TJ, Pe'ah 8:4, 20b). The same impression is reported by 
the amora Rami b. Ezekiel (third century c.E.), who applied 
to it the biblical phrase “a land flowing with milk and honey” 
(Ket. 111b). The Crusaders called the city Bombrac and built 
a fortress there to protect the approaches to Jaffa. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


(2) One of the ten towns in Israel which form the metropolitan 
area of Tel Aviv, about 3 mi. (5 km.) northeast of downtown 
Tel Aviv, bordered on the north by the Yarkon River, on the 
east by the main highway to the south and north, and on the 
south and west by Ramat Gan. Bene-Berak was established 
in 1924 by a group of 13 Orthodox families from Warsaw, Po- 
land, under the leadership of Rabbi Y. Gerstenkorn, who later 
became the town’s first mayor. Until 1936 affairs were run by a 
local committee, and from 1936 to 1949 by a local council, but 
since 1950 Bene-Berak has been a township, comprising about 
1,775 acres (7,100 dunams). The founders engaged mostly in 
farming and by 1929 the settlement grew to 100 families. It had 
4,500 inhabitants in 1941, 8,800 in 1948, 25,000 in 1955, and 
64,700 in 1968. In the mid-1990s the population was approxi- 
mately 125,000 and in 2002 about 138,900, making it the tenth 
largest city in Israel, with a municipal area of 2.7 sq. mi. (7 sq. 
km.). Its dynamic growth was due to its proximity to Tel Aviv, 
and its special position as a place for a thoroughly Orthodox 
population and way of life. As a suburb, Bene-Berak is inter- 
related with the Tel Aviv nucleus for its public transportation, 
wholesale and retail trade, entertainment, education on the 
university level, and for employment - especially for white col- 
lar workers in Tel Aviv who live in Bene-Berak. Bene-Berak 
is known for its numerous yeshivot, headed by the Ponevezh 
Yeshivah, founded in 1941 by Rabbi Joseph *Kahaneman. It 
is also known for the strict public observance of the Sabbath, 
holidays, and Jewish laws, one consequence of which is that 
all its roads are closed to traffic on the Sabbath and holidays. 
There are more than 200 synagogues, many of them for hasidic 
rebbes, and closed hasidic neighborhoods like Zikhron Meir, 
Vizhnitz, and Satmar (see *Satu Mare). Bene-Berak was the 
home of Hazon Ish (Rabbi Abraham I. *Karelitz), who estab- 
lished Tiferet Zion yeshiva. A Haredi College for academic 
studies geared to observant students was founded in 1999. It 
had around 100 students in 2002. The special character of the 
city as a bastion of ultra-Orthodoxy, with most men studying 
in the yeshivot rather than working, makes the city a center 
of poverty as well. The city includes one secular neighbor- 
hood — Pardes Katz. 

Bene-Berak became one of Israel’s important industrial 
areas and in 1969 had about 150 factories and numerous work- 
shops for food preserves, cigarettes, wool textiles, and other 
branches, among them several of the country’s largest such 
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enterprises, employing about 8,000 workers. At the beginning 
of the 21% century, the city had five industrial areas, with some 
of the largest plants in Israel. 
[Alexander Cohn / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.D. Luckenbill (ed.), The Annals of Sen- 
nacherib (1924), 31; S. Klein (ed.), Sefer ha-Yishuv, 1 (1939), $.v.3 EM, 
2 (1965), 174; Press, Erez, 1 (1951), 109; A. Cohn, “The Development 
of Bene-Berak as a Satellite Town of Special Features” (Thesis, Tech- 
nion Haifa, 1969), Hebrew with English synopsis. 


BENEDEK, THERESE F. (1892-1977), U.S. psychoanalyst 
and psychiatrist. Born in Eger, Hungary, Benedek obtained 
clinical experience in Budapest and Leipzig, and emigrated to 
the United States in the early 1930s. She was appointed a staff 
member at the Chicago Institute for Psychoanalysis in 1936. In 
her research she concentrated on studying the psychological 
implications of female sexual functions and the personal dis- 
turbances associated with their impairment. She wrote (with 
B.B. Rubenstein) The Sexual Cycle in Women (1947), Psycho- 
sexual Functions in Women (1952), and Insight and Personal- 
ity Adjustment (1946). 


°BENEDICT, name of 16 popes, several of whom had signifi- 
cant contacts with Jews. BENEDICT VIII (1012-1024) ordered 
the execution of a number of Roman Jews in 1020 or 1021, on 
a charge that they had mocked the cross and thereby caused 
an earthquake which killed a number of Christians. BENE- 
DICT XII (1334-1342) gave proof of his conversionary zeal 
when in 1320, while still bishop of Pamiers, he argued with a 
certain Baruch who had been forced into Christianity during 
the *Pastoureaux persecutions. He displayed the same zeal in 
1338 by urging all Christians to aid in the pursuit of converted 
Jews who changed their places of residence in order to revert 
to Judaism. In 1335 he ordered the destruction of a synagogue 
in Posen because it had been erected too near a Cistercian cha- 
pel. He complained to King Pedro of Aragon in 1340 that Jews 
and Muslims were erecting too many synagogues and mosques 
and were enjoying too many contacts with Christians. At the 
same time, he was deeply concerned over the report by Al- 
bert 11, duke of Austria, in 1338, that the Jews of *Passau had 
been falsely accused of having desecrated the *Host. A similar 
charge in *Nuremberg a few years previously had also proved 
false. The pope now ordered the bishop of Passau not to permit 
the Jews to suffer if they had been unjustly accused. BENEDICT 
x11 (Peter de Luna, 1394-1417) does not belong to the apos- 
tolic succession, since he is counted as an anti-pope during the 
Great Schism of the Church. His hostility to Jews and Judaism 
was evident during his period in Avignon (1394-1411). In 1396 
he acted upon the accusation that the Jews of Geneva were 
enjoying many privileges under the protection of the local au- 
thorities; he also charged the leaders of the Avignon Jews with 
exceeding their powers. In 1403 he granted a three-year mora- 
torium on debts owed by Christians to Jews. He did grant the 
Jews of Toro (Castile), in 1404, the right to have a synagogue 
in place of the two they had had before the persecutions in 
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Spain in 1391, but this had already been granted them by the 
king of Castile. His attempt in 1410 to calm the excessive zeal 
of the inquisitors in Majorca may also have been due to the 
exigencies of diplomacy rather than to personal good will. His 
really spectacular anti-Jewish activity began when, expelled 
from Avignon, he moved to his native Spain, still claiming to 
be the only legitimate pope. The depressed condition of the 
Spanish Jews at the time persuaded him that he could startle 
Christendom by obtaining the conversion of all Spanish Jewry. 
The Disputation of *Tortosa was the result. When it was con- 
cluded in May 1415, Benedict issued his Bull Etsi doctoribus 
gentium imposing every conceivable restriction on Jewish life. 
It condemned the Talmud and ordered it expurgated of every 
statement that might appear uncomplimentary to Christian- 
ity, and it made contact between Jews and Christians all but 
impossible. The Bull’s enforcement lapsed after Benedict x111 
was deposed by the Council of Constance in 1417; but its spirit 
remained alive and found echoes in a number of *Bulls by later 
popes. BENEDICT XIII (1724-1730) used every pressure, espe- 
cially economic, on the inhabitants of the Roman ghetto to 
become converted to Christianity. He personally participated 
in the ceremonious baptism of 26 of them. He tried to limit 
Jewish trade to nonessentials. BENEDICT XIV (1740-1758) was 
deeply interested in the rigid interpretation and enforcement 
of Canon Law. Consequently, while reaffirming the right of 
the Jews of Avignon to trade in cloth, he increased the onus 
of the Jewish badge for the Jews of Rome by ordering them to 
wear it even when on a journey. A mere suspicion of consent 
was now enough to declare a Jew properly baptized; while a 
child, even if baptized without parental consent, was com- 
pelled to remain a Christian. Converts were limited to mar- 
rying only born Christians. Twice during his pontificate, in 
1753 and 1755, Jewish books were confiscated and examined 
for anti-Christian statements. Yet he recognized that Jewish 
taxation was too heavy. Moreover, it was under his auspices 
that Lorenzo Ganganelli (later Pope *Clement xvi) drew up 
his memorandum concerning the *blood libel, and Benedict 
subsequently wrote to the authorities in Poland deploring the 
recent wave of accusations. 
For Benedict xvi, see *Popes; * Vatican. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: BENEDICT VII: Roth, Dark Ages, 76, 119; Vo- 
gelstein-Rieger, 1 (1896), 213. BENEDICT XII: Grayzel, in: HJ, 17 (1955), 
89-120; MHJ, 1 (1903), 62, no. 36; Baron, Social’, 11 (1967), 170f., 267. 
BENEDICT XIII (anti-pope): Baer, Spain, 2 (1966), 155, 167, 2290ff., 
393f.; M. Simonsohn, Kirchliche Judengesetzgebung im Zeitalter der 
Reformkonzilien von Konstanz und Basel (1912). BENEDICT XIII: E. 
Rodocanachi, Le Saint-Siége et les Juifs (1891), 220, 284; Roth, Italy, 
381. BENEDICT xIv: C. Roth, Ritual Murder Libel and the Jew (1934); 
Roth, Italy, 379, 411; Rodocanachi, op. cit., 266, 284, 292; Vogelstein- 
Rieger, 2 (1895), 242, 245ff.; New Catholic Encyclopedia, index. 


[Solomon Grayzel] 
BENEDICT, SIR JULIUS (Isaac; 1804-1885), composer 


and conductor, born in Stuttgart. After conducting in Vienna 
(1823-25) and later in Naples, he settled in London in 1835. He 
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accompanied Jenny Lind on her American tour (1850-52) and 
conducted at Drury Lane and Covent Garden. Of his operas, 
the most successful was The Lily of Killarney (Covent Garden, 
1862). Although a convert to Protestantism (1826), he set to 
music Psalm 84 (first verse) for the inauguration of the first 
British Reform Synagogue (West London) in 1840. His works 
include cantatas, symphonies, and piano concertos. He wrote 
biographies of Felix Mendelssohn (18537) and Carl Maria von 
Weber (1881), whose pupil he was. He was knighted in 1871. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: PH. Emden, Jews of Britain (1943), 514-15; 
Raphael, in: BLBI, 11 no. 41 (1968), 32-37; Grove, Dict; Riemann-Gur- 
litt; Baker, Biog Dict; Sendrey, Music, indexes. 


[Dora Leah Sowden] 


BENEDICT BEN MOSES OF LINCOLN (d. 1278), English 
financier, in secular records called Magister Benedictus filius 
Magistri Mossei de Lincolnia. Benedict came from a family of 
scholars: his great-grandfather, Moses of Bristol (later of Ox- 
ford), had been a patron of letters; his grandfather, Yom Tov 
(apparently also known as Simeon), composed the lost Sefer ha- 
Tenaim; and his father, R. *Moses b. Yom Tov of London, was 
the leading Hebrew and talmudic scholar of his day in England. 
One of Benedict’s brothers was Hagin (Hayyim), *archpresby- 
ter of English Jewry from 1257 until his death in 1280; another 
was R. *Elijah Menahem b. Moses of London. Benedict’s busi- 
ness activities in Lincoln date from 1252 and are often referred 
to in the records of subsequent decades. It is conjectured that 
the *blood libel at Lincoln in 1255 took place when a number 
of Jews from all over England were assembled to celebrate the 
marriage of Benedict’s daughter Bellasset. Benedict was among 
those arrested. After his family had procured the intervention 
of the Castilian ambassador, Benedict was released in Decem- 
ber 1255 and his sequestered property restored to him. In He- 
brew Benedict was known as R. Berechiah of Nicole (Lincoln). 
He was regarded as one of the outstanding Anglo-Jewish hal- 
akhic scholars of his day and was mentioned with veneration 
long after his death. R. Berechiah was also known as an exegete. 
His name occurs along with those of other English rabbis of 
the 13» century in the works of several tosafists. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Jacobs, in: JHSET, 1 (1893-94), 101-2; C. 
Roth, ibid., 15 (1946), 29ff.; idem, in: JJs, 3 (1952), 56-61; Rigg-Jenkin- 
son, Exchequer, index; Urbach, Tosafot, 402; J. Hazzan, Ez Hayyim, 
ed. by I. Brodie, 1 (1962), 141, 310; 2 (1964), 179; E.E. Urbach, in: Sefer 
ha-Yovel Tiferet Yisrael... Brodie (1967), 1ff. 


BENEDICTIONS (Heb. sing. 7218, berakhah; pl. ni21a, bera- 
khot), formulas of blessing or thanksgiving, in public and pri- 
vate services. The Hebrew noun berakhah is derived from the 
verb brk 712 (“to fall on one’s knees”). The Talmud ascribes the 
institution and formulation of the benedictions to “the Men 
of the Great *Synagogue” (Ber. 33a), to the sages of old (Sif. 
Deut. 33:2; Mid. Ps. 17:4), or to the “120 elders” at the head of 
the community in the time of *Ezra (Meg. 17b; TJ, Ber. 2:4, 
4d). These references, however, cannot be considered histori- 
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cally authentic, although they are indicative of the fact that 
benedictions were known to have been instituted in very an- 
cient times. In the Bible, mention is made of a number of in- 
dividual benedictions (Gen. 24:27; Ex. 18:10; Ruth 4:14; 1 Sam. 
25:32; 11 Sam. 18:28; 1 Kings 1:48; 5:21; 8:15, 56; 1 Chron. 16:36; 
11 Chron. 2:11; 6:4; Ps. 28:6; 31:22). After the victory of the Mac- 
cabees over Nicanor, the people exclaimed, “Blessed be He 
who has kept His holy place undefiled” (11 Macc. 15:34). Ac- 
cording to the Book of Enoch (36:4), each time Enoch beheld 
some of the wonders of nature, he “blessed the Lord of Glory, 
Who had made great and glorious wonders to show the great- 
ness of His work to the angels and to spirits and to men, that 
they might praise His work and all His creation” 


The Origin of the Berakhot 

Elbogen and other scholars have shown that the various bene- 
dictions probably originated in different congregations and 
localities. The formulas ultimately adopted by all Jews were 
selections from, and combinations of, local customs and tradi- 
tions. The attempts of other scholars to establish a definite date 
for the formulation of each benediction and to reconstruct an 
“original” wording appear to lack foundation. There are indi- 
cations which suggest that different formulas were known and 
used simultaneously. Similarities to the 18 benedictions which 
comprise the *Amidah prayer are, for instance, to be found in 
various sources: the hymn recorded in Ecclesiasticus 51:12, and 
the prayer found in Ecclesiasticus 36:1ff. The latter contains 
a series of benedictions petitioning for the ingathering of the 
exiles and the salvation of Israel. It also expresses the hope 
that Zion and the Temple may be filled with God’s glory. The 
“eight benedictions,’ recited by the high priest on the Day of 
Atonement (Yoma 7:1; TJ, Yoma 7:1, 44b), and the order of the 
morning service of the priests in the Temple (Tam. 5:1), are 
also examples of this procedure. 


THE END OF THE SECOND TEMPLE PERIOD. By the end of 
the Second Temple period, certain “orders of benedictions” 
had become the generally accepted custom in most commu- 
nities. Prominent among these were the seven benedictions 
which comprise the Amidah for Sabbaths and festivals, the 
nine for Rosh Ha-Shanah (Tosef., Ber. 3:14), and most likely 
also the 18 benedictions for the weekday Amidah. The number 
and contents of the benedictions before and after the *Shema, 
and the three benedictions of the *Grace after Meals, were also 
standardized about this time. The “redaction” of the regular, 
prescribed prayers and benedictions under Rabban *Gama- 
liel 11 at Jabneh (Ber. 28b ff.), at the end of the firstcentury c.£., 
gave official sanction to what had been in essence the prevail- 
ing custom for a considerable time, and probably established 
the order and content of the benedictions. It did not, however, 
become the single, authoritative version. 


THE TALMUDIC PERIOD. At the earliest, prayers were writ- 
ten down by the end of the talmudic period, and many alter- 
native formulations of the same benediction are known from 
talmudic sources (some are in use in different rites to the pres- 
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ent day). The order of prayer was still relatively flexible, for 
while the general outline and the motifs of the prayers and 
blessings were well defined, their recital involved an element 
of improvisation and free composition. The latter was seen as 
a safeguard against mechanical prayer. Some amoraim were 
singled out for praise because they recited “a new prayer” or “a 
new benediction” every day (TJ, Bet. 4:3, 8a). During talmudic 
times, however, only the requirements for the wording of each 
benediction were fixed in greater detail, and various subsid- 
iary motifs which had to be included in some of them were 
enumerated. Consistent attempts at establishing one single 
authoritative version of all prayers only came later. 


The Benediction Formula 

Every blessing opens with the words Barukh Attah Adonai 
(“Blessed art Thou, O Lord”). When the benediction occurs 
at the beginning of a prayer, the words Eloheinu Melekh ha- 
Olam (“our God, King of the Universe”) are added. There are 
three types of formulas for benedictions: The first is a short 
blessing (matbea kazar, “short formula’) which, after the above 
opening, is followed by a few words of praise specific to the 
occasion, e.g., the benediction over bread: ha-mozilehem min 
ha-arez (“who brings forth bread from the earth”). The second 
is a long blessing (matbea arokh, “long formula”), in which 
the opening is followed by a more elaborate text, e.g., in the 
first section of the Grace after Meals, after which a concluding 
benediction formula must be recited at the end of the prayer, 
e.g., Barukh Attah Adonai ha-zan et ha-kol (“Blessed art Thou 
O Lord, Who feedest all”). The third type of benediction forms 
part of a series (berakhah ha-semukhah le-havertah, “contig- 
uous blessings”). The opening formula is omitted (except in 
the first benediction of each series), and only the conclusion 
is phrased in the benediction style. The second section of the 
Grace after Meals, for instance, begins with the words Nodeh 
Lekha (“We thank Thee”), and ends with the benediction Ba- 
rukh Attah Adonai al ha-arez ve-al ha-mazon (“Blessed art 
Thou O Lord, for the land and the food”; TJ, Bet. 1:8, 3d). The 
mention of God as “King of the Universe” (known as Malkhut) 
occurs only in the first two forms, and not in the third. It is 
totally absent from the Amidah, and probably did not become 
customary before the second century c.£. (Ber. 40a). The in- 
troduction of Malkhut into the opening phrase of the formula 
may have been motivated by the desire to stress the exclusive 
kingship of God, as a protest against the Roman cult of em- 
peror worship. Since most of the obligatory prayers, e.g., the 
Amidah, and the benedictions preceding and following the 
Shema, consist of a series of blessings, the form occurring most 
frequently in the synagogue service is the third, in which the 
benediction formula is used only as a conclusion. 

The standard benediction formula occurs only twice in 
the Bible (Ps. 119:12; 1 Chron. 29:10); other formulas such as 
Hodu la-Adonai (“Praise God”), Odekha Adonai (“I will thank 
Thee, O Lord”) are more frequent, as is the phrase Barukh 
Attah (without Adonai). The benedictions in Ecclesiasticus 
51:12, for instance, are introduced by Hodu la-Adonai, and in 
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the Dead Sea Scrolls the benediction formula is used inter- 
changeably with Odekha Adonai, and the like (e.g., Thanks- 
giving Scroll, cf. 2:20, 31; 4:5, with 11:28, 30; 16:8; and especially 
5:20, where the latter formula has been struck by the scribe 
and replaced by the former). Nor do the Dead Sea Scrolls 
yet distinguish between the use of the divine names Ado- 
nai and El in benedictions. The Talmud also retains some 
traces of formulas other than the standard ones (Ber. 40b and 
54b; Tosef., Ber. 4:4-5). The ultimate choice of the formula 
containing both the Tetragrammaton and the direct address 
of God in the second person was deliberate. It reflects the per- 
sonal and even intimate relationship of the worshiper with 
God. It also ensures that supplications and petitions (such 
as the intermediary benediction of the Amidah) invariably 
conclude with words of praise. After asking for forgiveness, 
the prayer concludes: “Blessed art Thou ... who dost abun- 
dantly forgive.” 


Laws of Benedictions 

The Talmud (Ber. 40b) quotes Rav as saying that every bene- 
diction must include the name of God, and R. Johanan as say- 
ing that each benediction must also contain the attribute of 
God’s kingship. It is also obvious from this talmudic passage 
that a benediction could be recited in the vernacular and did 
not have to be an exact translation of the Hebrew formula. 
A shepherd, Benjamin, is quoted as having said in Aramaic, 
“Blessed be God, the master of this bread,’ and Rav agreed 
that it was sufficient (Ber. 4ob). Particular stress is laid upon 
the closing formula (Ber. 9:5; Taan. 2:3; Tosef., Ber. 7:21-22). 
While the benediction formula is obligatory in every one of 
the prescribed prayers, its use is precluded in spontaneous 
free prayers: “He who recites a blessing which is not neces- 
sary is considered to transgress the prohibition “Thou shalt 
not take the name of the Lord Thy God in vain” (Ex. 20:7; 
Ber. 33a). Maimonides (Yad, Berakhot 1:4) divides the bene- 
dictions into three types: those which are recited before en- 
joying a pleasure (e.g., food); those which are recited for the 
performance of a religious duty (e.g., hearing the shofar); and 
those which are forms of liturgical thanksgiving and praise 
(e.g., Grace after Meals). 

*Abudarham distinguished four classes or types of bene- 
dictions: those recited in the daily prayers; those preceding 
the performance of a religious duty; blessings offered for en- 
joyments; and those of thanksgiving or praise (Abudarham 
ha-Shalem, Berakhot). 

Many benedictions, though obligatory and therefore 
couched in the characteristic berakhah formula, are not re- 
cited in congregational worship but by the individual in pri- 
vate prayer. Prominent among them are three groups: bene- 
dictions before and after the partaking of food and drink; 
benedictions to be recited before the performance of most 
mitzvot; and benedictions of praise for various occasions 
(the morning benedictions which express man’s gratitude for 
awakening in possession of all his faculties were originally of 
this type). Since all three types of benedictions are essentially 
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of a private character, no minyan is required for their recital. 
(The Grace after Meals is, however, preceded by a special in- 
troduction when said in company.) 


BENEDICTIONS RECITED BEFORE THE PERFORMANCE OF A 
MITZVAH. All benedictions recited before the observance of 
a mitzvah begin with the formula “Blessed ... who has sancti- 
fied us through his commandments and commanded us...,” 
and mention the specific mitzvah about to be performed. The 
same formula is also used before the performance of com- 
mandments of rabbinic origin (e.g., the lighting of candles 
on the Sabbath or on Hanukkah) since such commandments 
are implied in the biblical injunction to observe the teaching 
of the sages (Deut. 17:10; Shab. 23a). The actual benediction 
over the mitzvah is sometimes followed by further benedic- 
tions (e.g., on kindling the Hanukkah candles, the benedic- 
tion “who has performed miracles for our fathers in days of 
old at this season” is recited). When a mitzvah is performed 
for the first time in the year, the She-Heheyanu benediction 
(“who has kept us alive and preserved us and enabled us to 
reach this season”) is also added. No blessings are recited af- 
ter the observance of mitzvot, unless they involve public 
reading from the Scriptures (e.g. Torah, Prophets, Hallel). It 
is, however, recorded that Palestinian scholars recited one on 
removing the fefillin. 

In practice, a benediction is not recited before the perfor- 
mance of every mitzvah. Some commentators have suggested 
that the determining principle is that no benediction should 
be recited before mitzvot which do not involve any action (e.g., 
leaving the corner of the field for the poor; Lev. 19:9), or the 
observance of which is possible only in undesirable circum- 
stances (e.g., divorce, or the return of stolen goods). In the 
case of other mitzvot (e.g., the giving of alms), however, the 
reason for the absence of a benediction is not readily appar- 
ent, and there is no general agreement regarding the under- 
lying principles. Custom on the matter seems to have varied 
as late as geonic times. 


BENEDICTION OF PRAISE ON VARIOUS OCCASIONS. Among 
the many benedictions prescribed for various special oc- 
casions, those to be recited on hearing good and bad tid- 
ings, on witnessing awesome natural phenomena, on visit- 
ing a place where miracles have been performed in the past 
(in Erez Israel) are prominent. The blessing Ha-tov ve-ha-me- 
tiv (“Blessed is He Who is good and does good”) is recited by 
an individual upon hearing good news which will also ben- 
efit others, such as when hearing news that one has received 
an inheritance or when rain begins to fall after a drought. 
It is also recited when partaking of additional wine which 
is different in kind from that drunk previously. The Birkat 
ha-Gomel, a blessing recited upon individual salvation from 
danger, is included in this category. Known generally as “bless- 
ings of praise,” the main purpose of these benedictions is 
“to make us remember our Creator at all times” (Maim. 
Yad, Berakhot 1:4). While the benedictions over food are evi- 
dently intended to sanctify the physical act of taking nourish- 
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ment, and those recited before mitzvot serve to prevent the 
performance of the mitzvah in a thoughtless routine manner, 
the recital of the “benedictions of praise” is practically an 
end in itself. These benedictions serve to illuminate the edu- 
cational function of blessings which transform a variety of 
everyday actions and occurrences into religious experiences 
designed to increase awareness of God at all times. R. Meir 
went so far as to declare that it is the duty of every Jew to re- 
cite 100 benedictions daily (Men. 43b), a custom which, ac- 
cording to one tradition, was instituted by King David (Num. 
R. 18:21). The rabbinical discussions of benedictions are con- 
tained in the Mishnah tractate *Berakhot, and the gemara in 
both Talmuds. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abrahams, Companion; Ch. Albeck (ed.), 
Shishah Sidrei Mishnah: Berakhot (1952); Elbogen, Gottesdienst; Fin- 
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Idelsohn, Liturgy; Kohler, in: HUCA, 1 (1924), 387-425; Liebreich, ibid., 
21 (1948), 176-209; 34 (1963), 125-76; idem, in: PAAJR, 18 (1948/49), 
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BENEDIKT, MORITZ (1835-1920), Austrian neurologist, 
anthropometrist, and criminologist. Born in Eisenstadt, Hun- 
gary, Benedikt served as a surgeon in the Austrian army dur- 
ing the wars with Italy and Prussia in 1859 and 1866. Ap- 
pointed a lecturer at the University of Vienna, he rose to 
become professor of neurology. He achieved eminence for 
his varied contributions to neuropathology, the localization 
of brain function, and electrotherapeutics, a field in which he 
made important innovations. His interest in electricity was not 
confined to its medical application but extended to generic 
physics, and he produced a number of significant studies on 
magnetism and electric current. He contributed to various 
branches of medical research, including the physiology and 
pathology of the circulatory system, and was one of the found- 
ers of electrotherapy. 

Benedikt also engaged in anthropometric studies of 
criminals, devoting particular attention to cephalometry and 
brain pathology and to criminal psychology. His studies in 
physical anthropology are to be found in his Anatomische Stu- 
dien an Verbrecher-Gehirnen (1879; Anatomical Studies upon 
Brains of Criminals, 1881) and Kraniometrie und Kephalomet- 
rie (1888). These made him, together with Cesare Lombroso, 
one of the pioneers of criminal anthropology. 

Of diverse cultural interests and activist liberal propensi- 
ties, he wrote on current affairs and contemporary literature 
and aesthetics, and participated actively in various reformist 
movements, notably the extension of women’s suffrage. His 
memoirs, Aus Meinem Leben, appeared in 1906. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.R. Kagan, Jewish Medicine (1952), 374. 
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BENEDIKT, MORITZ (1849-1920), Austrian journalist and 
politician. Born into an acculturated German-Jewish trading 
family in Moravia, Benedikt was sent to Vienna to be edu- 
cated at the Schottengymnasium and later studied at Vienna 
University, especially economics. His interest in politics was 
sparked by the battle of Koeniggraetz (1866). He soon turned 
to journalism, contributing to various economic newspapers, 
periodicals, and yearbooks. In 1872, like E. *Bacher, he joined 
the staff of the liberal Vienna daily Neue Freie Presse (est. 1864 
by Max Friedlaender and Michael Etienne), then the most in- 
fluential newspaper in the Austro-Hungarian Empire. In 1879, 
after the death of Etienne, he was appointed editor of its eco- 
nomic section, publishing a widely read series of articles on 
financial, commercial, and economic affairs of Austria-Hun- 
gary. In 1881, he joined Bacher as editor-in-chief (and later part 
owner). Even before the death of his partner in 1908, he deter- 
mined the editorial policy, trying to modernize the paper, from 
1904 especially against the competing Vienna daily Zeit (est. 
1896 as a weekly). With the financing of the Rothschild and 
Creditanstalt banks, he was able to engage prominent writers 
to contribute to the paper. Like Bacher, he made the Neue Freie 
Presse an organ of the German Liberal Party in Austria. He vio- 
lently opposed the new Jewish national movement of Zionism, 
keeping *Herzl, then literary editor, from writing anything in 
support of Zionism in the paper. As stated in Herzl’s diaries, 
Benedikt desperately tried to prevent him from publishing Der 
Judenstaat (1896) and later Die Welt (1897). Benedikt’s fiercest 
Jewish opponent was K. *Kraus, regularly attacking him in his 
satirical magazine Die Fackel (from 1899). Through his edito- 
rials, Benedikt managed to achieve considerable influence in 
Austro-Hungarian politics, advocating peaceful solutions and 
a compromise between Austria and Hungary (cf. the “Benedikt 
formula”). His journalistic style was clear and precise. Though 
Benedikt served as a political adviser in financial affairs, as a 
Jew he never really succeeded in party politics. Only in May 
1917, at the age of 68, was he appointed to the Upper House 
(Herrenhaus) of the Austrian parliament by Emperor Karl I. 
After 1918, with the end of World War 1 and the breakup of the 
old Austro-Hungarian Empire, Benedikt’s paper lost in impor- 
tance. Dismayed by the deteriorating political, economic, and 
social situation in Austria and especially Vienna, he failed to 
accommodate himself to the new era. The Neue Freie Presse 
was carried on by his son Ernst Benedikt (1882-1957). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neue Freie Presse (March 1920); Allgemeine 
Zeitung des Judentums (Apr. 8, 1920), supplement Der Gemeindebote, 
3-4; I. Walter, “Moriz Benedikt und die ‘Neue Freie Presse” (Ph.D. 
thesis, 1950); A. Wandruszka, Geschichte einer Zeitung. Das Schick- 
sal der “Presse” und der “Neuen Freien Presse” von 1848 zur Zweiten 
Republik (1958); T. Herzl, Briefe und Tagebuecher (ed. A. Bein et al.), 
7 vols. (1983-96), index; W.R. Langenbucher (ed.), Sensationen des 
Alltags. Meisterwerke des oesterreichischen Journalismus (1992), 27-37, 
363-69, 402-3; H. Schmuck (ed.), Jewish Biographical Archive (1995), 
E. 46, 47-48 / 130, 93-109; Series 11 (2003), F. 11/53, 90-96; S. Blumes- 
berger et al. (eds.), Handbuch oesterreichischer Autorinnen und Au- 
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BENE EPHRAIM 


BENE EPHRAIM, name adopted by a Judaizing movement 
of Telugu-speaking Indians from Andhra Pradesh. There is no 
historic element to the Bene Ephraim. They have come to a 
kind of Judaism for reasons which are somewhat obscure, but 
the ambitions of their religious leaders — the Sadoc brothers -— 
or the brothers’ disappointment with the Baptist Church - 
may figure among them. Nonetheless, the community as it is 
presently constituted has a genuine sense of Jewish identity: 
for the children and young people it is their main identity in 
the villages where they live. They are sincere in their desire to 
be recognized as Jews both by their neighbors and by foreign 
Jews; they practice Judaism as best as they can and learn He- 
brew as best as they can. They feel embittered that they have 
been ignored by Jews elsewhere and point to their Christian 
neighbors who receive sustenance from overseas Christian 
churches in the U.S. and elsewhere. The community, which 
maintains two synagogues, seems to be marked by piety, a 
desire to better their lot, and a determination to raise the flag 
of Judaism in Andhra Pradesh. Because of their vague idea 
of descent from Israelites they feel ethnically as well as reli- 
giously Jewish. 


«Ke 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Francisco, ““Discovering’ the Telugu Jews 
of India, in: K. Primack, Jews in Places You Never Thought Of (1998); 
T. Parfitt, The Lost Tribes of Israel: The History of a Myth (2002). 


[Tudor Parfitt (2™4 ed.)] 


BENEI AISH (Heb. wy °32), community in central Israel. 
The settlement is located a little over a mile (3 km.) south 
of *Gederah. It was founded in 1957 on land that had served 
as a British military base during the Mandate period. The 
first settlers were mainly new immigrants from Yemen, Per- 
sia, Iraq, and Morocco who were removed from nearby tran- 
sit camps (see *maabarah). In the beginning, they worked in 
the nearby moshavim. In 1981 Benei Aish received munici- 
pal status and during the 1990s it absorbed many new immi- 
grants, with 1,500 new apartments built. By 1998, 65% of the 
inhabitants were recent immigrants. The absorption of the 
immigrants, mainly secular, led to tensions with the old-time 
religious settlers. Subsequently the municipality sponsored 
culture activities aimed at integrating the two populations. 
However, the result of demographic and social changes was 
to make Benei Aish less religious than before, though it still 
maintained religious services. Its population in 2002 was 7,570. 
The settlement is named after R. Akiva Joseph *Schlesinger, 
a leader of *Poalei Agudat Israel and one of the founders of 
*Petah Tikvah. 


[Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 


BENEI BINYAMIN (Heb. 7°72 712, “Sons of Benjamin’), 
association of second-generation farmers in the veteran 
moshavot of Palestine, active from 1921 to 1939. It engaged 
mainly in promoting economic and cultural interests, along 
with matters of security and self-defense. Benei Binyamin was 
founded by Alexander *Aaronsohn and was named in tribute 
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to Edmond (Binyamin) de *Rothschild and Theodor (Binya- 
min Zeev) *Herzl. The association had as its motto: “To pre- 
serve the existing and to rebuild the destroyed.” It was active 
in such veteran settlements as Petah Tikvah, Rishon le-Zion, 
Nes Ziyyonah, Ekron, Haderah, Zikhron Yaakov, Rosh Pin- 
nah, Mishmar ha-Yarden, and Yesud ha-Maalah. The Benei 
Binyamin Cooperative Bank, opened in 1924, loaned money 
to members for agricultural development, which the associa- 
tion constantly encouraged. In the same year Benei Binya- 
min began publication of its own newspaper, Yediot ha-Vaad 
ha-Merkazi shel Histadrut Benei Binyamin. Netanyah, Kefar 
Aharon, Even Yehudah, and part of Herzliyyah were founded 
by Benei Binyamin. Its active supporters in the U.S. included 
Nathan *Straus (in whose honor Netanyah was named). Al- 
exander Aaronsohn was its president, and Oved *Ben-Ami 
served as its secretary for a number of years. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dinur, Haganah, 2 pt. 3 (1964), index; Benei 
Binyamin, Likerat ha-Binyan (1922). 


BENEI DAROM (Heb. 0177 732), moshav shittufi east of 
Ashdod, Israel, affiliated with the Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi 
Moshavim Association. It was founded in 1949 by members 
of *Kefar Darom who had defended it during the War of In- 
dependence, until it fell and remained within the Egyptian- 
controlled Gaza Strip. In 1961 the settlers decided to change 
from the kibbutz to the moshav shittufi form of settlement. 
Some settlers originated from Germany and North America, 
others were born in Israel. Its economy was based on intensive 
farming including citrus orchards and irrigated field crops. 
Later it added pasta and preservative factories and a visitor's 
center for tourists. In 1968 its population was 144, doubling 
to around 300 in the mid-1990s and maintaining its size into 
the 215 century. 


[Efraim Orni] 


BENEI DEROR (Heb. 1177 713, “Sons of Freedom”), moshav 
in the southern Sharon, Israel, affiliated with Tenu’at ha- 
Moshavim, founded in 1946 by World War 11 veterans who 
were joined by immigrants from Turkey in 1949. Its econ- 
omy was based on avocado plantations, citrus groves, a plant 
nursery, and milch cattle. In 1968 its population was 231, in 
the mid-1990s it increased to 300, and by 2002 it stood at 841. 


WEBSITE: www.bnei-dror.co.il. 
[Efraim Orni] 


BENEI MOSHE (Heb. 7W7 713; “Sons of Moses”), secret or- 
der of Hovevei Zion founded in Russia in 1889 to ensure per- 
sonal dedication to the spiritual renaissance of the Jewish 
people and the return to Erez Israel. Benei Moshe, founded 
on the seventh of Adar, the traditional birth date of Moses, 
was active in Russia and Erez Israel until 1897. Its originator 
was Yehoshua *Barzillai (Eisenstadt), who returned from Erez 
Israel dissatisfied with the situation of Jewish agricultural set- 
tlement and the general state of depression in the small new 
yishuv. Barzillai’s views conformed with those of *Ahad Ha- 
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Am, as expressed in his historic article “Lo Zeh ha-Derekh” 
(“The Wrong Way”), then still in manuscript but known to 
a limited circle. Barzillai and Avraham *Lubarsky persuaded 
Ahad Ha-Am to accept leadership of the order. In his article 
Derekh ha-Hayyim (“Way of Life,’ 1889) and its supplements, 
Ahad Ha-Am outlined the aim of the association: the return 
of the Jews to their historic homeland, but with prior spiri- 
tual preparation. The name Moshe (Moses) was to serve “as a 
sign to all members ever to keep in mind this chosen son of 
our people,’ a symbol of humility and morality. In this spirit, 
the order attempted “to broaden the scope of nationalism, el- 
evating it to an ethical ideal based on the love of Israel, and 
embracing moral values.” 

Benei Moshe chapters consisted of at least five mem- 
bers, headed by leaders and advisers. A member was initiated 
in a ceremony in which he vowed to adhere faithfully to the 
group’s statutes. The language used was Hebrew, and knowl- 
edge of Hebrew was a prerequisite for membership eligibil- 
ity. The minimal eligibility age was 20. Members were called 
“brothers.” Despite its very small membership (about 160), 
the order exerted considerable influence on the Hibbat Zion 
movement, whose leaders were, in fact, members of Benei 
Moshe. However, it had many opponents, namely those who 
advocated the primacy of practical settlement work in Erez 
Israel above everything else (among them Moses Leib *Lil- 
ienblum), as well as Orthodox circles that conducted a fierce 
campaign against what they regarded as the secular ideology 
of Benei Moshe (among them Jehiel Michael *Pines and Zeev 
Wolf Jawitz). 

Benei Moshe’s practical achievements were in the field 
of modern Hebrew education in Erez Israel and elsewhere 
(e.g., the modernized Hebrew-speaking heder called heder 
metukkan); in helping to found the settlement *Rehovot; 
and in the establishment of the Hebrew publishing house 
Ahiasaf. The order helped publish the Hebrew anthologies 
Kavveret (1890) and Pardes (2 vols., 1892, 1895) in Russia. In 
Erez Israel they published Mikhtavim me-Erez Yisrael (“Let- 
ters from Erez Israel,” 1893-94), edited by Barzillai under the 
pen name Beit ha-Levi. 

In 1891 Ahad Ha-Am left the leadership of the order, al- 
though he remained its spiritual guide throughout its exis- 
tence. The Benei Moshe headquarters moved to Jaffa in 1893. 
The order gradually abandoned its secret form, and in 1895 
Ahad Ha-Am suggested that it become a political party. By 
this time, however, the order was embroiled in bitter contro- 
versy both with its opponents and within its own ranks. Nei- 
ther changes in the statutes nor the opening of the association 
could remove the feeling of frustration and reinvigorate it, and 
in 1896 Ahad Ha-Am himself suggested that Benei Moshe be 
dissolved. This came about naturally with the rise of political 
Zionism, particularly with the convening of the First Zionist 
Congress in Basel (1897), which gave a new impetus to the 
Jewish national movement. The aims of Benei Moshe were 
sustained in Ahad Ha-Am’s continued opposition to Herzl’s 
political Zionism. 
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Ahad Ha-Am, Iggerot, 6 (1960), index; idem, Selected Essays, ed. by 
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[Getzel Kressel] 


BENE ISRAEL, Jewish community in India. 


In India 

The original tradition, as related to Christian missionaries 
early in the 19" century, is that the Bene Israel are the descen- 
dants of the survivors (seven men and seven women) of a ship- 
wreck off the Konkan coast at Navgaon, about 26 miles south 
of Bombay. Their ship was said to have come “from northern 
parts” and the date was “some sixteen to eighteen hundred 
years ago” (J. Wilson, Lands of the Bible (1847) 11, 667). In the 
19‘ century various theories were propounded by Europeans 
about Bene Israel origins conjecturing that the Bene Israel 
were an offshoot of the Jewish settlements in Yemen, refugees 
from the persecution of the Jews by Muhammad, or descen- 
dants of the Babylonian-Persian Diaspora. Later, in the light 
of the study of the Bible, of other Jewish literature, of ancient 
history sources relating to India, the Middle East, etc., some 
members of the Bene Israel community itself delved into de- 
tails of possible Bene Israel origins. H.S. Kehimkar (History of 
the Bene Israel of India (1937) written in 1897) favored the the- 
ory that the ancestors of the Bene Israel left the Galilee because 
of persecutions by Antiochus Epiphanes (175-163 B.C.E.). D.J. 
Samson's argument for Bene Israel arrival in India at some 
time between 740 and 500 B.c.£. appeared in 1917 in an issue 
of the Bene Israel periodical The Israelite (i, no. 4,68-70) in an 
article entitled The Bene Israel: Who, Where, Whence. In any 
case their descendants remained for centuries isolated from 
Jewish life elsewhere. Thus they forgot much of the Hebrew 
language, prayer and ceremonies, and adopted customs and 
dress of their Konkan neighbors, and their language, Marathi, 
as their mother tongue. Throughout the centuries they clung, 
however, to some fundamentals of the Jewish tradition and 
observed circumcision, dietary laws, the Sabbath, and most 
fasts and festivals prescribed in the Torah, and recited the 
Shema. But they were otherwise unaware of Torah, or of tal- 
mudic and halakhic lore. In their new surroundings the Bene 
Israel turned to the pursuit of oil-pressing and agriculture and 
became known to their neighbors as Shanwar Tells (“The Sab- 
bath-observing oilmen”), indicating both their occupation and 
their religious observance. The presence of a special Jewish 
group in the Konkan region remained unknown to outsiders, 
except for casual references to them. 

Bene Israel tradition tells of a Jew, David Rahabi, who 
about the year 1000 C.E. (or, some say around 1400 C.£.) dis- 
covered the Bene Israel in their villages, recognized their ves- 
tigial Jewish customs, and taught them about Judaism, pre- 
paring certain young men among them to be the religious 
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preceptors of the Bene Israel. They were called Kajis and their 
position became hereditary. They were also recognized off- 
cially as judges in disputes within the Bene Israel community. 
Somewhere along the line the Bene Israel formed a special at- 
tachment to the Prophet Elijah. They invoke his blessings on 
all auspicious occasions. Another typically Bene Israel feature 
is their custom called Malida, i.e., the preparation of a ceremo- 
nial food offering (composed of special ingredients) accom- 
panied by recitation of Jewish prayers, psalms, and other ap- 
propriate biblical quotations on the occasions of purification 
after childbirth; preparation for a wedding; when taking, and 
after completing, a vow; after a circumcision, and for all other 
auspicious occasions; whenever there is a crisis or need for di- 
vine help; for the expression of gratitude to God; and on Tu 
Bi-Shevat to celebrate the first fruits of their locale, and also to 
give respect to the Prophet Elijah at Kandala, the place where 
he is believed to have appeared to the Bene Israel. 

In mid-18" century, many Bene Israel moved from their 
villages into the rapidly developing new city of Bombay. Here 
the horizons of the Bene Israel were widened as they bene- 
fited from the educational and employment opportunities of- 
fered under British rule. The British authorities were anxious 
to recruit reliable soldiers to their “native” regiments. Some 
Bene Israel had already served in the army or in the navy of 
other Konkan potentates, and many enlisted under the Brit- 
ish. Most of these rose to officer rank and established a repu- 
tation as good fighters in the Anglo-Mysore, Anglo- Afghan, 
and Anglo-Burmese wars of the 186 and 19‘ centuries. They 
were also efficient civil servants. 

An impetus to their return to traditional Judaism was 
given to the Bene Israel through the cooperation of Co- 
chin Jews who visited Bombay and the Konkan villages, and 
through the new wave of immigration of Arabic-speaking Jews 
from Baghdad to Bombay in the early decades of the 19th cen- 
tury. The secular education of the Bene Israel was considerably 
influenced by Congregational missionaries from America who 
opened schools both in Bombay and in the outlying towns and 
villages. They trained Bene Israel to become teachers in these 
schools, and it was in these schools that the Bene Israel got 
their first understandable introduction to be Bible. Then, in 
1826 a Jew from Cochin, who had been converted to Christi- 
anity, Michael Sargon, was deputed to work among the Bene 
Israel. He not only devoted his energy to teaching them in the 
Marathi language, without any attempt at proselytization, but 
also mediated in their disputes. Somewhat later the most cel- 
ebrated of all Christian missionaries to work among the Bene 
Israel, the Rev. John Wilson of the Scottish Presbyterian Mis- 
sion, started his educational activities among them. In 1832 
he published a Hebrew Grammar in Marathi, and Bene Israel 
studied Hebrew in the high school and in the college founded 
by him. Gradually the missionaries withdrew from the field of 
primary education and the Bene Israel took their education 
into their own hands. H.S. Kehimkar, in collaboration with 
his brother and A.D. Pezarkar, started a small primary school 
in 1875. It later became necessary to solicit for funds, and gen- 
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erous aid was given by the Anglo-Jewish Association of Lon- 
don, Jewish philanthropists in England and France, members 
of the *Sassoon family, and the Government of Bombay. The 
school, with its own building, grew into a high school teach- 
ing Marathi, English and Hebrew. Originally called the Isra- 
elite School, the name was changed in the early 1930s to the 
Elly Kadoorie School, in recognition of a large donation (ear- 
marked for the reconstruction and extension of the old school 
building) by Sir Elly *Kadoorie of Hong Kong. 

Religious development was also very much facilitated for 
the Bene Israel by translations of the Old Testament by an as- 
sociation of Protestant Christian missionaries of all denomi- 
nations beginning in the early twenties of the 19" century. 
Since its establishment in 1857 Bombay University included 
Hebrew in its curriculum. 

Originally, the communal organization, religious as well 
as secular, of the Bene Israel was headed by the Kajis. With the 
establishment of synagogues (the first was established in 1796 
in Bombay by Bene Israel army officer Samuel Ezekiel *Dive- 
kar and was named Sha’ar ha-Rachamim (“Gate of Mercy”)), 
the secular functions of the Kajis were gradually taken over by 
the Muccadams, who either were the most prominent persons 
in the local community, or who succeeded their fathers in the 
office. In large synagogue congregations the Muccadams were 
aided by Choglas, or councilors. Eventually the ritual functions 
of the Kajis came to be performed by the hazzanim who were 
initially recruited from Cochin but later also from among the 
Bene Israel themselves. 

The Bene Israel established additional synagogues in 
Bombay - Shaar Razon (1839), Etz Hayim (1888), and Magen 
Chassidim (1931) - and also several prayer halls. From 1848 
onwards Bene Israel synagogues were also established in 12 
different towns on the Konkan coast; and far afield in the cit- 
ies of Poona, Ahmedabad, Karachi (now in Pakistan) and 
New Delhi. 

The relations between the Bene Israel and the Hindu 
and Muslim communities of the Konkan coast proved to be 
very peaceful. The only thing that the Bene Israel found up- 
setting was that their neighbors did not always identify them 
as Jews, and until well into the second half of the 20 cen- 
tury associated them with the caste of oil-pressers because of 
the traditional occupation of their ancestors, though already 
in the later British period the occupations of the Bene Israel 
were quite diverse. 

Apart from serving in the British “native” regiments they 
were employed as civil servants in government, railway, postal 
and customs offices; as teachers, hospital assistants, nurses; 
many were skilled carpenters, masons, and mechanics; but 
very few were engaged in trade or commerce. Many Bene 
Israel who attended Elphinstone, Wilson and other colleges 
affiliated to Bombay University became well known as engi- 
neers, lawyers, physicians, educators, architects, writers and 
social workers. Prominent among the leaders and educators 
of the 19» century were Hayim Samuel *Kehimkar, historian 
of the community, and Joseph Ezekiel *Rajpurkar, writer and 
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translator of Hebrew liturgical works into Marathi. One of 
the earliest liturgical works to be printed was by a Yemenite 
Jew from Cochin, Solomon Shara’bi, Selihot According to the 
Sephardi Rite (1841). It was followed by the publication of the 
Hebrew calendar (Luah, 1845) and the first Passover Hagga- 
dah (1846, facsimile reprinted by WJ. Fischel, 1968) with a 
Marathi translation. From the last decade of the 19 century 
the Bene Israel published a number of journals and periodicals 
in Marathi and English. Some of them were short-lived, but 
‘The Israelite continued from 1917 to 1927; The Friend of Israel 
lasted from 1916 to 1921; The Maccabi from 1946 to 1971. 

In the first half of the 20'» century some Bene Israel par- 
ticipated in the Indian nationalist movement. 

Bene Israel who have received the Padma Shri, one of 
the highest awards of the Government of India, awarded on 
Indian Independence Day to outstanding individuals in var- 
ious fields of endeavor are (1) Dr. (Miss) Jerusha Jacob Jhi- 
rad, in 1966, for her work in gynecology and for her services 
in social welfare; (2) Mr. David Abraham Cheulkar, in 1969, 
for his character acting in Indian films; and (3) Dr. Reuben 
David Dandekar, in 1975, for his outstanding work and origi- 
nality as superintendent of the Ahmedabad Zoo. (A fourth 
Indian Jew to receive the Padma Shri Award is a member of 
the Baghdadi Jewish community of Bombay: Mr. Ezra Mir, in 
1970, for his outstanding work in making Indian documen- 
tary films and children’s documentaries.) Among the many 
other Bene Israel who have achieved careers of distinction in 
India are Khan Bahadur Jacob Bapuji Israel, who as chief ad- 
ministrator in the State of Aundh, made specific innovations 
for rural development many decades before similar reforms 
were begun elsewhere; Shalom Bapuji Israel, who from ordi- 
nary police constable rose to be Dewan of Janjira State; Dr. 
Abraham Solomon Erulkar, an ardent nationalist, who had at- 
tended upon Mahatma Gandhi during almost all of his fasts 
(not as Gandhi's personal physician) especially in his capacity 
as then president of the Indian Medical Council; David Solo- 
mon Erulkar who was the Junior Council for-the-defense in 
the famous trial of the freedom-fighter Lokamanya B.G. Ti- 
lak (a Hindu), working together with the Senior Council in 
the case, a famous Muslim, Muhammed Ali Jinnah. Erulkar 
was also on the governing body of the International Labor 
Organization of the League of Nations. He founded The Isra- 
elite magazine. David Ezra Reuben secured first place in the 
competitive examination for admission to the Indian Civil 
Service in 1917. He was the only Bene Israel ever to serve in 
the 1cs. He was made Chief Justice in 1951 of the Patna Court 
(in Bihar State). Miss Rebecca Reuben obtained her T.D. de- 
gree from London University; was principal of the Israelite 
School 1922-1950; issued a monthly journal for Jewish chil- 
dren, called Nofeth (written in Marathi it served as an excel- 
lent tool for education in things Jewish); authored highly suc- 
cessful series of English readers for secondary schools, also 
a grammar, and guides for teachers; Dr. Elijah Moses, Mayor 
of Bombay 1937-1938. Several officers in the Indian Army, 
Navy and Air Force, notably including Vice Admiral Benja- 
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min Abraham Samson, former Commandant of the Indian 
Defense Academy, who commanded the Western Fleet dur- 
ing hostilities with Pakistan in 1965, subsequently manag- 
ing director of the Mazagaon Docks where he supervised the 
construction of the first two Indian-built frigates; Major Gen- 
eral Jonathan Reuben Samson of the Indian Engineers, now 
general manager of the Armored Vehicle Factory at Avadi, 
Madras; Dr. Sarah Jacob, principal of the Jaipur Government 
Medical College; Dr. Eliezar Moses Best, dean of B.J. Medical 
College and superintendent of Civil Hospital, Ahmedabad; 
Mrs. Meera Jacob Mahadevan, author and innovative social 
worker who conceived of and developed a network of Mobile 
Creches and Schools for the impoverished, neglected chil- 
dren of itinerant laborers; Solomon Shalom Aptekar, popu- 
lar author and playwright of the 1920s; Joseph David Penkar, 
pioneer in the Indian screen industry, script and song writer; 
Nissim Ezekiel, highly rated Indian poet writing in English, 
editor, art critic, playwright, reader in American Literature at 
Mumbai (formerly Bombay) University; Dr. Esther Solomon, 
Ph.D., Sanskritist at Gujarat University; Samuel Israel, direc- 
tor of the National Book Trust of India since 1974; Ezra Kolet, 
formerly in government service in the Finance Ministry, later 
in the Ministry of Shipping and Transport as chief comptroller 
of chartering and as additional secretary to the ministry, the 
moving spirit of the Delhi Jewish community, and founder, 
secretary and violinist of the Delhi Symphony Orchestra; and 
Judah Reuben, India’s only Jewish umpire (cricket), member 
of the All India Panel of Umpires. 

Most Bene Israel congregations became affiliated (in real- 
ity very loosely) either with the World Council of Synagogues 
(Conservative) or with the Union of Orthodox Jewish Con- 
gregations. A significant development in the religious field 
was the establishment in 1925 of the Jewish Religious Union 
in Bombay by Dr. Jerusha Jhirad who, upon her return from 
medical training in England, used the London organization 
as the prototype. In Bombay this was an entirely spontaneous 
move without outside financial help, though prayer books and 
other literature were obtained from the Liberal Jewish Syna- 
gogue of London. The Bombay Jewish Religious Union was 
one of the founder members of the World Union for Progres- 
sive Judaism (established in 1926) and made a small annual 
contribution toward its expenses. In the 1950s the Bombay 
congregation’s own funds were supplemented with financial 
aid from circles of Progressive Judaism outside India and from 
Sassoon Trust Funds, all of which enabled the Bombay Jew- 
ish Religious Union, now called Congregation Rodef Shalom, 
to obtain premises of its own and the services of two young 
rabbis, both graduates of *Hebrew Union College. In August 
1957 Rabbi Hugo Gryn (for more than two full years), followed 
by Rabbi Elisha Nattiv (for about three years) ministered to 
this congregation and exerted an influence among the Jews 
of Bombay far beyond the three hundred members of Con- 
gregation Rodef Shalom. 

The first contacts of the Bene Israel with the modern 
Zionist movement go back to the time of Theodor Herzl. In 
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1897 the Bene Israel were invited to participate in the First 
Zionist Congress. They refused with the explanation that the 
community was waiting for “the Divine Hand” to bring them 
back to Zion. The first Zionist association was founded in 
Bombay in 1919. Visits of Zionist leaders such as Israel *Cohen 
in 1921, the first Zionist emissary to India on behalf of the 
World Zionist Organization, and subsequently of Immanuel 
Olsvanger, and others, stimulated the community’s interest in 
and support of the Jewish National Home. 

In the second half of the 20" century the numbers of the 
Bene Israel community have significantly decreased due to the 
emigration of its members to Israel, Europe, and the Ameri- 
cas. In the early years of the 21*t century there were approxi- 
mately 4,000 Bene Israel left in India, most of them living in 
Maharashtra State. Other Bene Israel communities functioned 
in Ahmedabad and New Delhi. Communities maintained a 
number of synagogues and prayer halls, such as the Magen 
Hassidim and Tiferet Israel synagogues in Mumbai (formerly 
Bombay), and the Shaar Hashamaim synagogue in Thane. In 
some places, there was a regular minyan; in others there were 
services on Saturday mornings and not on Friday nights, or 
on High Holidays only. The first synagogue in Bombay cel- 
ebrated its bicentenary in February 1996. 


[Walter Joseph Fischel, Shirley Berry Isenberg, and Benjamin J. 
Israel/ Shalva Weil and Yulia Egorova (24 ed.)] 


In Israel 

Between 1948 and 1952, approximately 2,300 Bene Israel em- 
igrated to Israel. As a result of sit-down strikes and hunger 
strikes (see below), the Jewish Agency returned a total of 337 
individuals, in several groups, between 1952 and 1954. Most 
of them were brought back to Israel by the Jewish Agency af- 
ter several years. From the establishment of the state until 
1969, Over 12,000 Bene Israel emigrated to Israel. They were 
mainly absorbed into the branches of industry in which they 
were occupied in India, such as textiles and metals, as well as 
into public services. They settled mainly in Beersheba, Di- 
monah, Ashdod, and Eilat. Some settled in kibbutzim and 
moshavim. 


SOCIAL-RELIGIOUS CRISIS. The Bene Israel became the focus 
of a controversy which arose in 1954 over the basic question of 
the personal status of the Bene Israel regarding marriage with 
other Jews. Although the Chief Rabbinate had laid down in es- 
sence that “the sect of the Bene Israel in India is of the seed of 
the House of Israel without any doubt,’ several rabbis in Israel 
refused to marry Bene Israel to other Jews. This standpoint 
was based on halakhic decisions that had been given for Jews 
from Baghdad who had settled in India, and who denounced 
intermarriage with those whom they considered to belong to 
an inferior caste. On first coming to India in the 18" century, 
the Baghdadi Jews had prayed in the synagogues of the Bene 
Israel and buried their dead in their cemeteries. However, as 
they became more settled and acquired a higher status and 
education, they began to keep apart and to question whether 
the Bene Israel were legitimately Jewish. They considered that 
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association with the Bene Israel should be debarred for fear 
of illegitimacy (mamzerut), since the latter were unfamiliar 
with the Jewish laws of divorce (gittin), absolved themselves 
from levirate marriage, and did not practice halizah. Not one 
of the rabbis outside India who returned a negative decision 
concerning the Bene Israel in previous generations had ever 
visited there or met representatives of the Bene Israel com- 
munity in order to obtain knowledge of their customs or in- 
formation directly from them. In Israel the controversy arose 
between those who rejected the Bene Israel and those who 
regarded them as Jews in every respect. In 1962, the Israel 
Chief Rabbinate appointed a commission of four rabbis who 
were charged with meeting representatives of the Bene Israel. 
From the evidence of the leaders of the community who ap- 
peared before the rabbis and from earlier sources, it became 
clear that the Bene Israel had not been accustomed to divorce 
women at all, in the same way that divorce was not practiced 
among Indians other than Muslims until about a century ago. 
It was only on the arrival in India of rabbis from Baghdad and 
Yemen who were experts on the Jewish laws of divorce that 
a number of Bene Israel had approached them. Concerning 
widows the Bene Israel generally followed the custom of their 
Indian neighbors and did not permit them to remarry, so that 
the question of levirate marriage or halizah did not arise. On 
Oct. 18, 1962, the council of the Chief Rabbinate decided that 
marriage with Bene Israel is permissible. However, the rabbi 
registering the marriage was bound to investigate, as far back 
as three generations at least, the maternal ancestry of every 
applicant of the Bene Israel, man or woman, wishing to marry 
outside the community, in order to establish to what extent 
there were not intermixed in the family persons who were 
non-Jews or proselytes. The rabbi concerned was also bound 
to establish as far as possible that neither the parents of the 
applicant nor his grandparents had remarried after a previ- 
ous divorce, and that they were not within the prohibited de- 
grees of kinship. 

These directives aroused fierce resentment, culminat- 
ing in a stormy strike in Jerusalem in the summer of 1964, in 
which several hundred of the Bene Israel from all over Israel 
participated. Subsequently, the prime minister, Levi Eshkol, 
issued the statement that “the government of Israel reiterates 
that it regards the community of the Bene Israel from India as 
Jews in every respect, without any restriction or distinction, 
equal in their rights to all other Jews in every matter, includ- 
ing matters of matrimony.’ 

To these troubling afflictions had been added the difficul- 
ties of absorption of the Bene Israel into a society totally differ- 
ent from that to which they had been accustomed in India, and 
the difficulties of finding employment and of language. When 
the first groups of Bene Israel encountered the difficulties of 
absorption, they reacted by sit-down strikes of groups and in- 
dividuals. The presence of Bene Israel strikers at the doors of 
the offices of the Jewish Agency became a regular feature of 
the 1950s. In the Indian Parliament, a debate upon discrimi- 
nation against Indian Jews in Israel took place at the begin- 
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ning of the crisis. On Sept. 8, 1952, a statement of the Indian 
deputy minister for external affairs, Shri Anil R. Chanda, was 
read in answer to a question in the Indian Council of States 
in New Delhi, as follows: “The government of India has re- 
ceived complaints from some Indian Jews who had returned 
from Israel that there was discrimination against them on ac- 
count of their color. The government has not verified any of 
these complaints, and in any event, such individual complaints 
do not justify a general statement that there is a color bar in 
Israel.” The young generation of Bene Israel has become in- 
tegrated into Israel society and found its place in all fields of 
Israel life. Their communal attachment is still strong and finds 
particular expression at meetings on festivals. 


[Naftali Bar-Giora] 


As a result of natural increase, the Bene Israel in Israel number 
over 50,000. They tend to live in well-defined communities 
such as Dimonah, Ashdod, Yeruham, Kiryat Gat, and Lydda 
(Lod); there are large communities in Ashkelon, Beersheba, 
Ramleh, and Kiryat Ata. Many Bene Israel are employed in 
the transportation and communications industries as skilled 
workers and clerks; others work in the armed forces and po- 
lice. More than half the women are employed outside the 
home. Social life is organized around the synagogue, which 
acts as a community center in each urban settlement. Com- 
munal events are arranged by nearly 30 voluntary associations 
around the country; two associations are national and the rest 
serve local interests. Activities are conducted in Hebrew, Eng- 
lish, and Marathi, the native tongue of the immigrant genera- 
tion. A Marathi quarterly called Mai Bolli has been published 
in Israel since 1989. In 1995, the Indian Women’s Organization 
celebrated its quartercentary celebration in Lydda. 


[Shalva Weil (274 ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.S. Kehimkar, History of the Bene Israel 
of India (1937); M. Ezekiel, History and Culture of the Bene Israel in 
India (1948); R. Reuben, Bene Israel of Bombay (1913); L.I. Rabinow- 
itz, Far East Mission (1952); N. Bar-Giora, Massa be-Hodu (1953); 
W). Fischel, Ha-Yehudim be-Hodu (1960); idem, in: Essays... Abba 
Hillel Silver (1963), 170-85; S. Strizower, Exotic Jewish Communities 
(1962), 48-87; I. Nissim, Benei Yisrael, Piskei Halakhah (1962); B.J. 
Israel, Religious Evolution among the Bene Israel of India since 1750 
(1963); S. Shellim, Treatise on the Origin and Early History of the Bene 
Israel (1963); R. Dafni, Indian Jews in Israel (1969). ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: S. Samuel, Treatise on the Origin and Early History of the 
Bene Israel of Maharashtra State (1963); J.H. Lord, The Jews of India 
and the Far East (1907); S. Strizower, The Children of Israel: The Bene 
Israel of Bombay (1971); S.B. Isenberg, India’s Bene Israel, A Compre- 
hensive Inquiry and Sourcebook (1988); J. Roland, The Jewish Com- 
munity of India (1998). 


BENEI ZION (Heb. i? 72), moshav in central Israel, in the 
southern Sharon, affiliated with Ha-Ihud ha-Hakla’i middle- 
class settlements association. It was founded in 1947 by veteran 
farmers, who were later joined by immigrants from Poland, 
Romania, and North Africa. Its economy was based on citrus 
plantations and intensive farming. The moshav is named after 
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the B’nai Zion Order of America, which contributed funds to- 
ward the acquisition of the land. In the mid-1990s the popu- 
lation was approximately 430, increasing to 742 in 2002 after 
upscale expansion. 

[Efraim Orni] 


BEN-ELIEZER, BINYAMIN (Fuad; 1936-_), Israeli mili- 
tary commander and politician, member of the Eleventh to 
Sixteenth Knessets. Ben-Eliezer was born in Basra in Iraq 
and immigrated to Israel on his own in 1950, when he was 
only 13. During the Six-Day War he served as the deputy to 
the Bedouin commander of the Shaked unit in the Southern 
Command. During the Yom Kippur War he was deputy com- 
mander of a brigade. In the mid-1970s he was appointed Isra- 
el’s first commander in Southern Lebanon and was in charge 
of the opening of the “Good Fence” between Israel and Leba- 
non and creating the foundations for the Southern Lebanese 
Army under Major Haddad. In 1978 he was appointed mili- 
tary administrator of Judea and Samaria, a position he held 
for close to four years. In that period he participated in the 
effort to establish an alternative Palestinian leadership to the 
PLO in the form of the village leagues. He left the army in 1982 
and for a brief period served as the secretary general of the 
ethnic Tami party established by Aharon Abuhazeira. How- 
ever, he was recalled to active service by Minister of Defense 
Moshe *Arens in 1983 and appointed coordinator of operations 
in Judea, Samaria, and Gaza. In the course of his military ser- 
vice Ben-Eliezer graduated from the 1pF Command and Staff 
Academy and the College for National Security. 

After his final discharge from the 1pF in 1984 Ben-Eliezer 
joined Ezer *Weizman in establishing a new party, Yahad, 
which was elected to the Eleventh Knesset and joined the 
Alignment before the formation of the National Unity Gov- 
ernment. When not serving as a minister, Ben-Eliezer served 
on the Knesset Foreign Affairs and Defense Committee. In 
the government formed by Yitzhak *Rabin in 1992, he was ap- 
pointed minister of construction and housing, a position he 
also held in the government formed by Shimon *Peres after 
Rabin’ assassination. During this period he shifted the focus 
back to construction within the Green Line. In the govern- 
ment formed by Ehud *Barak in 1999, he was deputy prime 
minister and minister of communications, and after the NRP 
resigned from the government also served as minister of con- 
struction and housing. Following Barak’s defeat in the elec- 
tions for prime minister held in February 2001 and Labor's en- 
try into the government formed by Ariel *Sharon, Ben-Eliezer 
was appointed minister of defense but resigned from the gov- 
ernment with the Labor Party in November 2002. 

As minister of defense he had to contend with the grow- 
ing violence of the Intifada and was in charge of Operation 
Defensive Shield in the territories in the spring of 2002. As 
the violence escalated he favored the construction of a fence 
between Israel and the Palestinian territories, but continued 
to believe in a negotiated settlement which would lead to the 
establishment of a Palestinian state. Already in June 2001 he 
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advocated the need to remove outposts of the settlers in the 
territories. In primaries held for the Labor Party leadership in 
December 2001 Ben-Eliezer ran against Avraham *Burg, win- 
ning by a narrow majority. However, just before the elections 
to the Sixteenth Knesset, Amram Mitzna defeated him in an- 
other round of primaries for the party leadership. 


[Susan Hattis Rolef (24 ed.)] 


BEN ELIEZER, MOSHE (1882-1944), Hebrew editor, au- 
thor, and translator. Ben Eliezer, who was born in Shchuchin, 
near Vilna, became attracted to the Haskalah while studying 
at Mir yeshivah, and joined the staff of the Hebrew daily Ha- 
Zeman. From 1906 to 1910 he lived in the United States, where 
he established Shibbolim (1909), a journal devoted to modern 
Hebrew literature. Returning to Poland he edited several He- 
brew journals for young people, and spent some time after 
World War 1 in Kovno as press officer for the Lithuanian Min- 
istry for Jewish Affairs. Immigrating to Palestine in 1925, he 
joined the editorial staff of the newspaper Haaretz. His stories, 
feuilletons, and translations appeared in the Hebrew press of 
various countries and he also wrote and edited several series 
of books for children. His works include the historical novels 
Yerovam u-Rehavam (“Jeroboam and Rehoboam, 1939) and 
Don Yosef Nasi (1945), the novel Gavriel (1945), and transla- 
tions of works by Scott, Dickens, Conrad, Hawthorne, and 
others. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Goren, Demuyyot be-Sifrutenu (1953), 
69-74; H. Weiner, Pirkei Hayyim ve-Sifrut (1960), 94-95; F. Lachower, 
Shirah u-Mahashavah (1953), 236-8; Rabbi Binyamin, Mishpehot 
Soferim (1960), 312-3. 

[Getzel Kressel] 


BENE MENASHE, name given to Judaizing groups from 
northeast India mainly in the two Indian states of Mizoram 
and Manipur. The Bene Menashe claim descent from the 
tribe of Manasseh, one of the ten tribes exiled from the Land 
of Israel by the Assyrians over 2,700 years ago. Members of 
the group include ethnic Chins, Lushais, Kukis, and Mizos. 
Collectively they are often referred to as Shinlung. The move- 
ment, if one can call it such, started in the 1950s as a by-prod- 
uct of the experience of colonialism and Christian missions. 
Remarkably, by the end of the 20‘ century several hundred 
Shinlung had formally converting to Orthodox Judaism. Many 
thousand more practiced a kind of Judaism. Others practiced 
Christianity while thinking of themselves as descendants of 
the ancient Israelites. By 2005 some 800 converts had settled 
in Israel, helped by an organization called Shavei-Israel, a 
Jerusalem-based group that attempts to give help and succor 
to “lost Jews” seeking to return to the Jewish people. For the 
most part the Shinlung do not see themselves as converts in 
the usual sense of the term: like other such groups - one might 
cite the *Bene Ephraim Telugu-speaking Jews of Andhra 
Pradesh who believe themselves to be descended from the 
Tribe of Ephraim - they believe that they are historically of 
Jewish descent. This controversial claim has found little sup- 
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port among scholars, although a gifted Israeli essayist and 
translator — Hillel Halkin - took up their cause in a colorful 
account published in 2002. He was joined in 2005 by the Se- 
phardi chief rabbi of Israel, Shlomo Amar, who decided to for- 
mally recognize the Bene Menashe as “descendants of Israel” 
and agreed to dispatch a beit din from Israel to northeast In- 
dia to convert them. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Weil, “Double Conversion among the 
‘Children of Menasseh,” in: Contemporary Society: Tribal Studies 
(Satya Narayana Ratha Festschrift Volumes), vol.1, Structure and 
Progress, ed. G. Pfeffer and D. Behera (New Delhi, n.d.); T. Parfitt, 
The Lost Tribes of Israel: The History of a Myth (2002); T. Parfitt and 
E. Trevisan-Semi, Judaising Movements: Studies in the Margins of Ju- 
daism (2002); H. Halkin, Across the Sabbath River: In Search of a Lost 
Tribe of Israel (2002); M. Samra, “Judaism in Manipur and Mizoram: 
By-Product of Christian Mission,” in: The Australian Journal of Jew- 
ish Studies, 6, no.1 (1992); idem, “The Tribe of Menasseh: ‘Judaisn’ 
in the Hills of Manipur and Mizoram,’ in: Man in India, 71/1 (1991); 
idem, “Buallawn Israel: The Emergence of a Judaising Movement in 
Mizoram, Northeast India,” in: L. Olson (ed.), Religious Change, Con- 
version and Culture (1996). 

[Tudor Parfitt (2"4 ed.)] 


BENESCH, ALFRED ABRAHAM (1879-1973), U.S. attor- 
ney and civic leader. Benesch was born in Cleveland, Ohio, the 
son of Bohemian immigrants. He established a law practice in 
Cleveland and was elected to the Cleveland City Council in 
1912. In 1914-15 he served as public safety director in Mayor 
Newton D. Baker’s cabinet. Under Benesch’s direction the 
first electric traffic signal lights were installed in Cleveland 
on August 5, 1914, by the American Traffic Signal Company. 
In 1922 Benesch gained prominence as a libertarian for his 
fight against a proposed quota system for Jews at Harvard. His 
public career was highlighted by 37 years of continuous ser- 
vice on the Cleveland Board of Education (1925-62); he was 
its president in 1933-34. Benesch made an immediate impact 
on school policy when he successfully opposed compulsory 
reserve military training in the city’s public high schools. He 
was Ohio State Director of Commerce during 1935-39. Ben- 
esch held many public and civic offices and was equally active 
as a Jewish communal leader, serving as a trustee of many lo- 
cal Jewish agencies. 


[Judah Rubinstein] 


BENESOV (Ger. Beneschau), town in Bohemia, the Czech 
Republic. The community, first mentioned in 1419, was among 
the earliest to be established in a seignorial town in *Bohemia. 
Five Jewish families were living there in 1570. A community is 
again mentioned there in 1845, numbering seven families in 
1852. It was officially registered in 1893 with 786 persons (in- 
cluding those living in 27 surrounding villages). BeneSov was a 
center of the Svaz *éecht-zidt, Czecho-Jewish movement, and 
of the struggle against the German-language Jewish school at 
the end of the 19‘ century. In 1930 the community numbered 
237 (2.8% of the total population), 24 of whom declared their 
nationality as Jewish. The anti-Jewish laws imposed during the 
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German occupation were sometimes not enforced in BeneSov. 
Most of the community was deported by the Nazis to the Maly 
Trostinets extermination camp near Minsk in 1942. Only two 
Jews returned. The synagogue equipment was sent to the Cen- 
tral Jewish Museum in Prague; two cemeteries still remain. 
No community has been reconstructed. 

[Jan Herman] 


BENEVENTO, town in southern Italy. Epigraphical evi- 
dence may indicate that Jews were living in Benevento already 
in the fifth century. Around 950 the miracle worker *Aaron 
of Baghdad visited the town. Later, members of the *Ahimaaz 
family resided in Benevento, Hananeel b. Paltiel establishing 
his yeshivah there. In 1065, Landolfo v1, prince of Benevento, 
forced a number of Jews to become converted to Christian- 
ity, being reproved for this by Pope *Alexander 11. In 1077 
Benevento became part of the Patrimony of St. Peter and its 
Jews passed under the rule of the pope. When *Benjamin 
of Tudela visited Benevento about 1159 he found 200 Jew- 
ish families. Two Hebrew inscriptions on a sepulchral stone 
from 1153 also attest to the existence of a Jewish community in 
this period. The Jews were living in a fairly ample quarter; in 
1198 three churches in Benevento were known as “de Judeca.” 
Jewish economic activities included weaving and especially 
dyeing, on which taxes were paid to the archbishop. Later 
Jews engaged in moneylending. In the early 16" century 
they also dealt in corn. When in 1442 Alfonso of Aragon be- 
came king of Naples, he also occupied Benevento. The Holy 
See compromised by nominating Alfonso apostolic vicar in 
the city, recognizing his rule de facto. In 1452 Alfonso accorded 
the Jews of Benevento the same privileges enjoyed by the Jews 
living in the Kingdom of Naples, in return for a thousand 
ducats. In 1458, upon Alfonso’s death, Benevento returned to 
pontifical rule. Benevento being a Papal enclave, the Jewish 
community which now maintained two synagogues was not 
disturbed at the time of the general expulsion from southern 
Italy in 1541. Nevertheless, after the election of Pope *Paul 1v 
in 1555, their position sharply deteriorated and several Jews 
converted, among them a rich banker, Raphael Usiglio. In 
1569 they were expelled from Benevento as from the other 
small towns in the Papal States. The municipal council read- 
mitted Jews in 1617, but in 1630 they were accused of poison- 
ing the wells. Thereafter, the organized Jewish community 
ceased to exist. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P.M. Lonardo, Gli ebrei a Benevento (1899); 
idem, in: Vessillo Israelitico, 67 (1917); Roth, Dark Ages, index; Mi- 
lano, Bibliotheca, no. 1041 and index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. 
Colafemmina, “Gli ebrei a Benevento,” in: Italia Judaica, 6 (1998), 
204-27. 


[Attilio Milano / Nadia Zeldes (2"4 ed.)] 


BENEVENTO, IMMANUEL BEN JEKUTHIEL (died 
c. 1560), Italian grammarian and kabbalist. Benevento, who 
lived in Mantua, was the pupil of R. Moses *Basola of Pesaro. 
He wrote Livyat Hen (Mantua, 1557) on Hebrew grammar 
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and poetry and published Maarekhet ha-Elohut, the kabbal- 
istic work of Perez b. Isaac Gerondi (of Barcelona), which he 
annotated with his own commentary (Mantua, 1558). He was 
also one of the publishers of the first printed edition of the 
Zohar (Mantua, 1558-60), and went to the Ottoman Empire in 
search of new Zohar manuscripts for this edition. Benevento 
was also involved in the dispute about printing the Zohar, jus- 
tifying it in the introductions to his books. He died before the 
printing was completed. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat Bod, 541, no. 3492, 1055, 
no. 5266; J. Perles, Beitraege zur Geschichte der hebraeischen und ara- 
maeischen Studien (1884), 220; G. Scholem, Bibliographia kabbalistica 
(1927), 166, 177. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Sonne, Mi-Paolo Harevi’i 
ad Pius ha-Hamishi (1954), 110-17, 127-29; I. Tishby, “Studies in Kab- 
balah and Its Branches” (Heb., 1982), 79-130. 


[Umberto (Moses David) Cassuto / Moti Benmelekh (24 ed.)] 


BENEVENUTUS GRAPHEUS HIEROSOLYMITANUS 
(c. 12‘ century), the most famous medieval non-Arab ocu- 
list. Probably Jewish, he practiced and lectured in Southern 
Europe. His work on ocular diseases was the best-known 
textbook until well into the 16 century. Twenty-two manu- 
scripts and 18 printed editions are still in existence, differing 
in length and completeness. According to a Vatican Latin 
codex, the work was “translated from the Hebrew into Latin.” 
The Latin editio princeps is the Ferrara incunabulum (1474). 
Benevenutus’ knowledge of anatomy and his physiological and 
pathological conceptions follow closely Galen’s teachings. In 
therapy, however, he reflects ophthalmological knowledge of 
his own time. His description of seasonal ophthalmia is an 
indication of his having been a “Hierosolymitanus” (Jerusa- 
lemite), since it conforms surprisingly well with the sum- 
mer and autumn epidemics of conjunctivitis in Erez Israel. 
His therapy is empirical and free from irrational elements. 
Among his numerous remedies some carry the adjective 
“Jerusalem.” From his descriptions of couching for cataract, 
the radical treatment of trichiasis, dacryocystitis, and “sca- 
bies” of the eyes (trachoma), Benevenutus must have been an 
experienced and skillful surgeon. He describes an astonish- 
ingly modern method for dealing with ocular injuries; em- 
bryos from freshly embryonated eggs, removed and reduced 
to a pulp, and regularly used as an ointment, “bring about 
a good consolidation of the wound.” Of the many names of 
Benevenutus, Grapheus seems to be the correct one. It would 
appear to be a stylized derivation of the Hebrew rofe (“physi- 
cian”). In the Paris codex he is called “Bien Venu Raffe.” The 
various Christian invocations in his writings were probably 
later insertions and are not proof that he was not Jewish, nor 
does the frequently repeated assertion “nos Salernitani” prove 
that Benevenutus taught in Salerno. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Hirschberg, in: A. Graefe-T. Saemisch, 
Handbuch der gesamten Augenheilkunde, 13 (1908); C.A. Wood (ed.), 
Beneventus Graffus, De Oculis (Eng., 1929); H. Friedenwald, Jews and 
Medicine, 2 (1944), 539-40; Feigenbaum, in: Acta Medica Orientalia, 


14 (1955), 26-29, 75-82. 
[Aryeh Feigenbaum] 
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BENFELD 


BENFELD, town south of Strasbourg, eastern France. In 1349, 
a regional assembly of feudal lords was held in Benfeld to final- 
ize measures to be taken against the Jews who were accused of 
spreading the *Black Death. Shortly afterward the Jews living 
in Benfeld were murdered or expelled. A new community was 
established in 1830, numbering 236 in 1836. A synagogue was 
built in 1845. It was one of the few in Alsace not desecrated 
during World War 11 under the German occupation, when 31 
Jews were deported from Benfeld. In 1968, the community 
numbered 75 persons. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Scheid, Histoire des Juifs d’Alsace (1887), 
36-37, 286-7; R. Berg, La persécution raciale (1947), 181. 


[Roger Berg] 


BENFEY, THEODOR (1809-1881), German comparative 
philologist and Sanskritist. Benfey was born in Noerten, near 
Goettingen, and lived in Goettingen from his childhood. His 
first works in classical philology were produced hastily and 
contained many inaccuracies (as in his Griechisches Wurzel- 
lexikon, 1839-42). As a young scholar he interested himself in 
the relationship of Egyptian to Semitic languages, on which 
he wrote Ueber das Verhaeltniss der aegyptischen Sprache zum 
semitischen Sprachstamm (1844), his sole work on Semitic 
linguistics. He also dealt extensively with the recurrence of 
certain motifs in narrative literature, tracing their derivation 
from Oriental, especially Indian, sources. His work turned 
increasingly to Indian linguistics, a field in which he became 
a recognized authority. His two Sanskrit grammars, the com- 
plete (1852) and the short (1855), for many years served as basic 
texts in this field. Though Benfey was a pioneer in the study of 
the language of the Veda, he never completed the Vedic gram- 
mar on which he worked for many years. In 1834 Benfey was 
appointed a lecturer at the University of Goettingen; in 1848, 
after converting to Christianity, he was appointed associate 
professor; and in 1862 full professor. A noted teacher, his stu- 
dents included Jacob Wackernagel and Theodor Noeldeke. 
For the Bavarian Academy’s history of sciences in Germany, 
Benfey wrote the volume Geschichte der Sprachwissenschaft 
und orientalischen Philologie... (1869), with an outstanding 
chapter on the beginnings of comparative linguistics and its 
spiritual background. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Benfey, Kleinere Schriften, 1 (1890), biog- 
raphy by M. Benfey; 2 (1892), 133-56 (bibliography). 


[Hans Jacob Polotsky] 


BENGALIL (Abengalel), family which flourished in Spain 
and North Africa in the 13 century. JOSEPH BENGALIL was 
a rabbi probably living in Ceuta, Morocco, who corresponded 
with Solomon b. Abraham *Adret. His sons ABRAHAM and 
SAMUEL both served on diplomatic missions for the Ara- 
gonese kings to Granada and Morocco. Abraham resided in 
Valencia, and was authorized to conduct business there in 
1276 by James 1 at the request of the sultan of Tunis, apparently 
also using his official journeys for business purposes; in 1280, 
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when his goods were impounded by the Castilian authorities, 
Pedro 111 retaliated in kind against Castilian merchants visit- 
ing Aragon. In 1291 Abraham took his family with him on a 
mission to Tlemcen (Algeria). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.M. Toledano, Ner ha-Maarav (1911), 41; 
J. Ben-Naim, Malkhei Rabbanan (1931), 57; Baer, Spain, 1 (1961), 
410; Corcos, in: JQR, 54 (1963/64), 65; Hirschberg, Afrikah, 1 (1965), 
281-2. 


[David Corcos] 


BEN-GAVRIEL, MOSHE YAAKOV (originally Eugen 
Hoeflich; 1891-1965), Israeli author who wrote in German. 
Born into a bourgeois Viennese family (his mother was a 
cousin of pianist Arthur *Schnabel), he began studying Ar- 
abic at Vienna university, but after three years was expelled 
because of his socialist views. Wounded in Poland during 
World War 1, Ben-Gavriel went to Palestine as an Austrian 
liaison officer with the Turkish forces in Jerusalem. After just 
a few months he was dismissed for his “pansemitic” activities 
and he had to return to Vienna. From there he contributed 
to Martin Buber’s Der Jude and became an active Zionist. In 
Der Weg in das Land (1918), Feuer im Osten (1920), and Die 
Pforte des Ostens (1923), Ben-Gavriel presented Zionism as a 
pan-Asian movement, the yishuv being the link between East 
and West. Later he adopted the outlook of the Berit Shalom 
without actually joining the group. Returning to Palestine in 
1927, Hoeflich changed his name to Ben-Gavriel. There he was 
the local representative of the Deutsches Nachrichtenbuero 
until 1933 and later worked for the Swiss press. His World 
War I experiences in a Palestinian unit of the British Army 
inspired the Schweik-like hero of Frieden und Krieg des Buerg- 
ers Mahaschavi (1952; Mahaschavi in Peace and War, 1960). 
After 1948 Ben-Gavriel, living in Jerusalem, was successful 
in writing and broadcasting about the State of Israel in West 
Germany, where his many books on the Middle East, many 
of them styled as Oriental tales, such as Kumsits (1956), were 
bestsellers. Among his outstanding works is his novel Das 
Haus in der Karpfengasse (1958), set in Nazi-occupied Prague, 
which appeared in Hebrew in 1944. Two volumes of early rec- 
ollections were Zahav ba-Huzot (1946) and Die Flucht nach 
Tarschisch (1963). A critical edition of Ben-Gavriel’s 1915-27 
diaries appeared in 1999. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Benyoetz, in: NDB, 9 (1972), 314-16; J. 
Schmidt, Der Unterhaltungsschriftsteller Moshe Yaakov Ben-Gavriel 
(1979); A. Wallas, in: M.H. Gelber et al. (eds.), Von Franzos zu Ca- 
netti (1996), 305-44; A. Wallas (ed.), Eugen Hoeflich: Tagebuecher 
1915-1927 (1999, with extensive commentary); idem, in: A. Eidherr 
and K. Mueller (eds.), Jiddische Kultur und Literatur in Oesterreich 
(2003), 72-102. 


[Marcus Pyka (2™4 ed.) 


BENGHAZL, port city in the district of Cyrenaica (see 
*Cyrene), Libya. In ancient times it was called Hesperides, 
but was later renamed Berenice. After 74 B.C.E. it was part of 
Roman Cyrenaica, but according to an inscription of 13 B.c.E., 
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found at Benghazi, the Jews of Berenice were considered citi- 
zens (as in the rest of Cyrenaica) but were ruled by their own 
Jewish archons and not by an ethnarch as in other parts of 
the Diaspora. Furthermore they are described as a “municipal 
community,’ and appear from the inscription to be observant 
of the festivals (c1G 3:2, no. 5361). Another inscription found 
in 1938, gives thanks to certain donors for helping to dedicate 
a synagogue in Berenice in 56 c.£. In both this and the previ- 
ous inscription the majority of the names mentioned are non- 
Jewish, testifying to a fair degree of hellenization, as in Egypt. 
During the revolt of the Jews of Cyrene in 115 and during the 
Byzantine era the Jews of Berenice suffered the same fate as 
those of Cyrene in general. After the Arab conquest in 660, 
Berenice was mostly deserted. In the 14" century it was called 
by its Arabic name Benghazi (Bin Ghazi). In the beginning of 
the 16 century, many Jews from Tripoli helped to repopulate 
it, earning their livelihood by trade with North Africa and the 
Mediterranean area, or as smiths or tailors. 

Following the Ottoman occupation of 1640, Jewish fami- 
lies from Tripoli were attracted to the city. In 1745 epidemics 
and poverty drove out the inhabitants, but about 1750 some 
members of the previous Jewish community returned and 
reorganized the community, which began to flourish about 
1775 with the arrival of Jewish families from Italy. In the 18 
and 19‘ centuries Benghazi had 400 Jewish families divided 
into two groups: those of the town and the surrounding re- 
gion (Kahal Bengazi) and those who were born in *Tripoli 
and Italy. Although both groups recognized the authority of 
one rabbi, each had its own synagogue. The Muslim brother- 
hood of the Sanusiya, whose influence was considerable in 
Cyrenaica from the 1840s onwards, was well disposed toward 
the Jews of Benghazi, appreciating their economic-mercantile 
contributions and peaceful attitude. The Jews enjoyed com- 
plete freedom and were not forced to live in a special quarter. 
They lived in affluence, and because of their commercial activ- 
ity the town became an important trading center for Europe 
and Africa. Several wealthy families occupied high positions 
in the service of the Ottoman authorities. Among scholars of 
this community were Elijah Lavi (1783-1883), author of Sefer 
Ge'ullot Adonai (1864) and other works written in Hebrew or 
Judeo-Arabic; Moses Hakmon; and Isaac Khalfon. A modern- 
ized talmud torah was organized under the leadership of Elia 
Juili (1890), Hai Teshuba, and others. In 1909 when a large fire 
broke out in the bazaar, the Ottoman soldiery, who were sup- 
posed to extinguish it, looted and attacked the population, es- 
pecially the Jews. Because of this, several families moved back 
to Tripoli. From 1911 Italian rule attracted more Jews from the 
interior of the country, as well as from Italy, to Benghazi, and 
in 1935 the Jewish population numbered 2,236. Until 1936 life 
under Italian rule proceeded peacefully for the Jews. In 1936, 
however, the Italians began to enforce fascist legislation aimed 
at modernizing social and economic structures based on 
conditions current in Italy. With the implementation of anti- 
Jewish racial legislation in late 1938, Jews were removed from 
municipal councils, public offices, and state schools and their 
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papers stamped with the words “Jewish race” When Benghazi 
fell to the British on Feb. 6, 1941, the Jews were overjoyed, but 
suffered in attacks by hostile Muslim youth when the city was 
recaptured by the Italians on April 3, 1941. On Dec. 24, 1941 
the British retook the city but Italian-German forces once 
again conquered it on Jan. 27, 1942. This again resulted in 
anti-Jewish attacks, the systematic plunder of all Jewish shops, 
and the promulgation of a deportation order. Almost all the 
Benghazi Jews were deported to Giado, 149 miles (240 km.) 
south of Tripoli, a camp in the desert where they lived under 
severe climatic, health, and living conditions. Consequently, 
562 of them died of starvation and typhus. Forced labor, how- 
ever, was not general, and food distribution was not condi- 
tional upon it. The condition of the Jews in Giado improved 
only when the British entered the camp in January 1943. In 
November 1945 and June 1948 the Jews of Benghazi did not 
suffer anti-Jewish pogroms at the hands of Arabs similar to 
the Jews of Tripoli, though small-scale incidents did occur. 
Thus, several Jews were beaten up in mid-June 1948, a shop 
was looted, and a fire broke out in a synagogue, but the local 
police introduced order and there was no need for the Brit- 
ish Army to intervene. Emergency measures were introduced, 
demonstrations and gatherings were forbidden, and a curfew 
was instituted. Still, the Jews felt unsafe and feared for their life 
and property. Violence against individuals as well as cases of 
kidnapping and forced Islamization of young Jewish women 
took place, especially in the countryside. As a result, once emi- 
gration to Israel was permitted in early 1949, the majority of 
the community of 2,500 persons emigrated to Israel through 
the end of 1951, with approximately 200 Jews left in Benghazi 
in 1967. During the Six-Day War of 1967, unlike other areas of 
Jewish settlement in Libya, the authorities reacted fairly rap- 
idly to protect the Jews in Benghazi. Almost immediately after 
word of Israel-Arab fighting came, the Jews were rounded up 
and put into protective custody in army barracks outside the 
city. Subsequent to the Six-Day War most of the remaining 
Jews in Benghazi emigrated, mainly to Italy. 
For bibliography see *Libya. 


[David Corcos / Rachel Simon (24 ed.)] 


BENGIS, SELIG REUBEN (1864-1953), Lithuanian rabbi. 
Bengis studied in Volozhin under Naphtali Zevi Judah *Ber- 
lin and Hayyim *Soloveichik. In 1894 he was appointed rabbi 
of Bodki and, in 1912, of Kalvarija, Lithuania. At the outbreak 
of World War 1 he went to Smolensk, but in 1915 he returned 
to Kalvarija. In 1938 he was appointed head of the bet din of 
the separatist Orthodox community Ha-Edah ha-Haredit of 
Jerusalem, and in 1949, on the death of Joseph Zevi *Duschin- 
sky, became its rabbi. Despite the fact that his community con- 
sisted of active religious extremists, he succeeded in directing 
its affairs into practical channels and in curbing its most ex- 
treme wing, the *Neturei Karta. He also served as head of the 
Ohel Moshe Yeshivah in Jerusalem. Bengis’ mastery of rab- 
binic literature, and his memory, were phenomenal; he could 
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unhesitatingly give the source of any random quotation from 
the Talmud, Rashi, or tosafot. He published Li-Felagot Reuven 
(in 7 parts, Kaidan, Riga, Jerusalem, 1924-46), consisting of 
*hadranim, i.e., discourses delivered on completing the study 
of a talmudic tractate, interwoven with his novellae. He justi- 
fied the unusual form of his work by maintaining that while 
novellae are little read, there was a considerable interest in this 
form of talmudic learning. Bengis himself stated that he had 
written, under the same title, acommentary on Alfasi, and ser- 
mons, which remained in manuscript. Some of his halakhic 
articles appeared in Tevunah (Jerusalem, 1941). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Schurin, Keshet Gibborim (1964), 40-43. 


[Itzhak Alfassi] 


BEN-GURION (Gruen), DAVID (1886-1973), Zionist leader, 
Israeli statesman, first prime minister and defense minister of 
Israel; member of the First to Eighth Knessets. 


Early Years 

Ben-Gurion was born in Plonsk (then in Russian Poland). His 
father, Avigdor Gruen, was a member of Hovevei Zion and 
his house was the center of Zionist activity in the town. His 
mother Sheindel (née Friedman) died when he was 11 years 
old. He was educated in a modern Hebrew-language heder, 
and studied secular subjects with private tutors. At the age of 
14, Ben-Gurion was among the founders of a Zionist youth 
group “Ezra.” He joined the *Poalei Zion movement in 1903, 
traveling and speaking on its behalf in Plonsk, Warsaw, and 
smaller towns. During the 1905-06 revolution he was arrested 
twice but released at the intervention of his father. In Septem- 
ber 1906 Ben-Gurion immigrated to Erez Israel, working in 
the orange groves of Petah Tikvah and in the wine cellars of 
Rishon le-Zion. He was elected to the Central Committee of 
Poalei Zion. In 1907 he managed to have the sentence “the 
Party aspires for political independence for the Jewish people 
in this country” included in the party’s first platform, which 
was drafted in the spirit of Ber *Borochov’s writings. Ben- 
Gurion’s ideological positions during this period combined 
Jewish nationalism with pragmatic socialism, which stressed 
the obligation of every member of the movement to settle in 
Erez Israel and the right of the settlers to manage their own 
affairs without interference from the Diaspora. He demanded 
that Hebrew be the sole language of all Jewish public life in 
Erez Israel, including Poalei Zion, and refused to collabo- 
rate with the Yiddish party organ Der Anfang. In the 1907-10 
Ben-Gurion was an agricultural worker and watchman in 
Sejera and Milhamiyyah in the Lower Galilee, Kinneret, and 
Zikhron Yaakov. In these years he became convinced that “the 
settlement of the land is the only true Zionism, all else being 
self-deception, empty words, and merely a pastime.” In 1910 
Ben-Gurion joined the editorial staff of the new party organ 
Ahdut (“Unity”) in Jerusalem, together with Izhak *Ben-Zvi 
and Rahel Yanait. It was in this publication that he printed 
his first articles under the name “Ben-Gurion,” which he 
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adopted from one of the last Jewish defenders of Jerusalem 
against the Roman legions. The central theme of these ar- 
ticles was that the yishuv must organize politically, together 
with Jews in other parts of the new Ottoman state following 
the Young Turk Revolution of 1908, and strive for Jewish au- 
tonomy in Erez Israel. In 1911 he and Ben-Zvi were elected as 
delegates to the Eleventh Zionist Congress and participated 
in the third world conference of Po’alei Zion in Vienna. The 
same year Ben-Gurion joined a group of young Zionists who 
enrolled at Turkish universities, with the object of establish- 
ing close ties with the educated ruling circles in Turkey. At 
first he lived in Salonika, and established contacts with the 
large Jewish community there, but after Salonika was taken 
over by the Greeks in 1912, he moved to Constantinople to 
continue his law studies 


1914-1921 

When World War 1 broke out, Ben-Gurion and his party ad- 
vocated loyalty to Turkey and the adoption of Ottoman citi- 
zenship. However, when the Turkish administration started 
persecuting the Zionists, both he and Ben-Zvi were arrested 
and accused of conspiring against Ottoman rule in order to 
establish a Jewish state. In March 1915 they were exiled to 
Egypt, where they met Joseph *Trumpeldor, who was engaged 
in forming the “Zion Mule Corps” within the British army, an 
activity to which both Ben-Gurion and Ben-Zvi objected, be- 
cause they feared that it endangered the yishuv without ben- 
efiting the Zionist cause. 

Later in 1915 Ben-Gurion and Ben-Zvi proceeded to New 
York, where their main efforts were directed to the establish- 
ment of the *He-Halutz organization, preparing young Jews 
for settlement in Palestine after the war. In 1917 Ben-Gurion 
married Paula Munweis (born in Minsk, Russia, 1892), who 
was a nurse in New York, and an active member of Poalei 
Zion. After the *Balfour Declaration Ben-Gurion was among 
the first in the United States to call for the formation of Jewish 
battalions to participate in the liberation of Palestine, writing 
that “England shall not return the country to us. ... A country 
is acquired by a people only through the pain of labor and cre- 
ation, construction efforts and settlement. The Hebrew people 
itself must turn this right into a living and existing fact.” Vol- 
unteering for the British Army in May 1918, he reached Egypt 
in August as a soldier in the *Jewish Legion - the 39‘ Battal- 
ion of the Royal Fusiliers. There he met volunteers from the 
labor movement in Palestine and with them started planning 
for the establishment of a united workers’ movement in Pal- 
estine after the War that would prepare for the mass Jewish 
immigration expected to follow the liberation of the country 
from Ottoman rule. However, they did not manage to see ac- 
tive service, since their unit arrived in the country after the 
British had already conquered it. 

At the 13» conference of Poalei Zion in Jaffa in February 
1919, Ben-Gurion called upon Jewish workers in Palestine and 
abroad to unite in forming a political force that would direct 
the Zionist movement toward the establishment of a Jewish 
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socialist society in Palestine, based on the collectivist princi- 
ples embodied in the kevutzot (see *Kibbutz Movement). In 
1919 Ben-Gurion opened the founding conference of *Ahdut 
ha-Avodah in PetahTikvah. He also participated in the world 
delegation of Po’alei Zion which prepared a blueprint for the 
future development of Erez Israel. After the Jerusalem riots 
of Passover 1920, Ben-Gurion traveled to London, where 
he and Shelomo *Kaplansky headed the Political Bureau of 
Poalei Zion, which established contacts with the British La- 
bour Party. 


Building the Histadrut 

On his return to Palestine at the end of 1921, Ben-Gurion 
was elected as the first secretary of the *Histadrut, which had 
been founded in 1920 - a position which he was to hold for 
the next 14 years. He was active on all levels — the struggle for 
the improvement of workers’ conditions, the organization of 
strikes, the employment of Jewish workers in all sections of 
the economy, including government works, and provision for 
the unemployed. Since Ben-Gurion’s objective was to turn 
the Histadrut into an instrument for settlement, as well as an 
economic and political body, he proposed that it become a 
cooperative “workers society” (hevrat ovedim), which would 
undertake agricultural settlement, the promotion of industry 
and construction, as well as providing workers with all the fi- 
nancial and welfare services that they required. A version of 
this vision was adopted by the second Histadrut conference 
in 1923. In the early 1920s Ben-Gurion tried to develop eco- 
nomic relations between the Histadrut and the Soviet trade 
unions and economic bodies, in the hope that such relations 
would facilitate the operation of the He-Halutz movement in 
the Soviet Union and Jewish emigration from there to Pales- 
tine. He visited the Soviet Union in 1923, when the Histradrut 
participated in the Moscow Agricultural Exhibition, but his 
efforts to gain Soviet support failed. 

During the 1920s the non-socialist middle class within 
the Zionist Movement and in the yishuv gained in strength, 
and the *Revisionist movement declared its opposition to the 
idea of an all-embracing socialist workers’ organization. The 
Revisionist leader Zeev *Jabotinsky called for the “breaking” 
of the Histadrut (“ja brechen”). Ben-Gurion’s reaction was to 
strive to unite the various Zionist workers’ parties, with the 
goal of attaining hegemony for the labor movement in the 
World Zionist Organization. In 1930 he was instrumental is 
getting Ahdut ha-Avodah and *Ha-Poel ha-Zair to unite into 
a single party that assumed the name *Mapai — an acronym for 
Mifleget Poalei Erez Yisrael. In the next four years Ben-Gurion 
concentrated on efforts to prevent the Revisionists from gain- 
ing ascendancy in the Zionist Movement. At the 18th Zionist 
Congress in 1933, in which the workers parties comprised 
close to 50% of the delegates, Ben-Gurion became a member 
of the Zionist and *Jewish Agency Executive. In an attempt to 
prevent a split in the Zionist movement, he reached a tenta- 
tive agreement with Jabotinsky which would establish a mo- 
dus vivendi on labor matters between the Histadrut and the 
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Revisionist workers. To Ben-Gurion’s great regret, however, 
this agreement was rejected by the members of the Histadrut. 
Ben-Gurion regarded the rejection as a “grave error” but ac- 
cepted the verdict. In 1935 Ben-Gurion was elected chairman 
of the Zionist Actions Committee and the Jewish Agency, and 
during the next 11 years, he and the president of the Zionist 
Organization, Chaim *Weizmann, were to run all Zionist af- 
fairs. These two very different leaders frequently clashed over 
both strategy and tactics, but together they saw the movement 
through its most fateful years. After 1946 Ben-Gurion bore 
most of the burden on his own. 

In the 1930s Ben-Gurion held talks with various leaders 
of the Arab national movement, but finally reached the con- 
clusion that an agreement with the Arabs would be attained 
only after the latter became convinced that they could not de- 
feat the Zionist endeavor by force of arms. 


Toward the Founding of the Jewish State 

Together with Weizmann and Moshe *Sharett, who after the 
murder of Chaim *Arlosoroff was appointed head of the Po- 
litical Department of the Jewish Agency, Ben-Gurion accepted 
the plan for the partition of Palestine into an Arab and a Jew- 
ish state, as recommended by the Peel Commission Report in 
June 1937, believing that even a small Jewish state was better 
than none, and that the Zionists should accept whatever was 
offered. This position was opposed by Berl *Katznelson and 
Yizhak *Tabenkin. When the British government abandoned 
the partition plan, Ben-Gurion participated in the St. James 
Round Table Conference held by the British in London in 1939, 
with separate Jewish and Arab delegations, since the Arabs re- 
fused to sit with the Jews. Following these talks, and with the 
clouds of war already looming on the horizon, the British de- 
clared their White Paper policy, which called for limited Jew- 
ish immigration to Palestine in the next five years, with future 
immigration dependent on Arab consent, and restrictions on 
Jewish land acquisitions. Ben-Gurion condemned the White 
Paper as a betrayal, and called for active resistance to its im- 
plementation, by means of intensified “illegal” immigration 
and enhanced land settlement in restricted areas. Upon the 
outbreak of World War 11 Ben-Gurion declared that the yishuv 
would fight on the side of the British against the Nazis as if 
there were no White Paper, and continue to fight against the 
White Paper as if there were no war against the Nazis. Active 
protests against the British policy continued until June 1940, 
when Italy entered the war, opening a second front against 
the British in the Mediterranean. Many members of the yi- 
shuv joined the British army, and in September 1944 the Jew- 
ish Brigade was formed. But at the same time Ben-Gurion 
started to plan for the struggle that would follow the war, and 
turned to the United States for moral and material support. 
In May 1942, while in New York and contrary to Weizmann's 
wishes, he was instrumental in drawing up the *Biltmore Pro- 
gram, which called for the opening of Palestine to free Jew- 
ish immigration and settlement, and defined the Zionist goal 
as the establishment of a Jewish Commonwealth in Palestine 
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that would be integrated into the structure of the new demo- 
cratic world. When, towards the end of the war, the dissident 
underground organizations — the Irgun Zeva’i Le'ummi (1ZL) 
and Lohamei Herut Israel (Lehi) - carried out armed attacks 
against British targets in Palestine, Ben-Gurion ordered the 
Haganah to act against them. He even went so far as to coop- 
erate with the British authorities in apprehending members of 
the dissident organizations, a policy nicknamed the “Saison” 
(ie., the hunting season) that aroused much controversy 
within the ranks of the Haganah and the yishuv. 

When, following the war, it became clear that the British 
government had no intention of abandoning the White Paper 
policy, Ben-Gurion led the active struggle against the British, 
for a time in cooperation with the dissident organizations, 
which came to be known as the Hebrew Resistance Movement 
(Tenuat ha-Meri ha-Ivri), and intensified “illegal” immigra- 
tion. In the meantime he embarked on a policy of acquiring 
arms from all available sources in preparation for a possible 
armed clash with the Arabs. 

On June 29, 1946, known as “Black Saturday,” when mem- 
bers of the Jewish Agency Executive in Palestine were arrested 
by the British, Ben-Gurion was in Europe. Though he refused 
to reach a compromise with the British, he ordered a pause in 
the armed struggle in Palestine. Ben-Gurion’s policy was ap- 
proved at the 22™4 Zionist Congress held in December 1946, 
which failed to reelect Weizmann as president of the World 
Zionist Organization but reelected Ben-Gurion as chairman 
of the Jewish Agency Executive, to whom the defense portfolio 
was added. After returning to Palestine, he started planning 
for the possibility of an armed clash not only with the Arabs in 
Palestine but also with the armies of the Arab states that had 
started to organize in the Arab League. Ben-Gurion was one 
of the chief Zionist spokesmen before the Anglo-American 
Inquiry Commission in 1946 and the United Nations Special 
Commission on Palestine (UNSCOP) in 1947. 


War of Independence, 1947-1949 

When the *War of Independence broke out in December 1947, 
following the adoption of the partition plan by the uN General 
Assembly on November 29, Ben-Gurion stood at the head of 
the defense effort, involving the raising of funds, the acquisi- 
tion of arms, the recruitment of military experts, and the out- 
lining of military goals, though he did not direct the actual 
military operations. It was he who, at the end of the war, or- 
dered a withdrawal from the Sinai Peninsula, and refused to 
allow Yigal *Allon to conquer the West Bank from the Arab 
Legion. In his determination to free the newly established IDF 
from all separatist influences, Ben-Gurion ordered the dis- 
banding of the *Palmah command and the complete integra- 
tion of all its units in the general framework of the new army, 
which was led by officers, most of whom were veterans of the 
British Army. He also had to deal with the dissident organi- 
zations — the 1zL and Lehi. In the case of the 1zL, any chance 
for independent activity on its part was ended with the con- 
troversial order given by Ben-Gurion in June 1948 to sink the 
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Altalena, an 1z arms ship, while the fate of Lehi was decided 
by the assassination of the Swedish UN emissary, Count Folke 
*Bernadotte, by its men. 


1948-1963 

As the termination of the British Mandate drew near in the 
spring of 1948, Ben-Gurion decided, despite the doubts of 
many of his colleagues and pressure from the American gov- 
ernment to the contrary, to declare the establishment of the 
Jewish State. This he did in the Proclamation of the State of 
Israel on May 14, 1948. He became prime minister and min- 
ister of defense in the Provisional Government, and after the 
elections to the Constituent Assembly on January 25, 1949, 
continued to serve in these posts as the head of a coalition 
government. By 1963, when he resigned for good, Ben-Gur- 
ion had headed eight coalition governments, frequently using 
the tool of resignation from the premiership in order to get 
his way vis-a-vis his unruly coalition partners. In December 
1949 Ben-Gurion declared Jerusalem the capital of Israel, even 
though there were few states that were willing to recognize it 
as such. As minister of defense, Ben-Gurion devoted most of 
his efforts to strengthening Israel militarily while introducing 
civilian control over it. In the international arena he struggled 
to win international support for Israel’s right to security. In 
his domestic policy he insisted on mamlakhtiut - a statist as 
opposed to a partisan approach. 

In 1951 he traveled to the United States, where he launched 
the first *Israel Bond Drive. He used his full weight to get the 
emotionally loaded *Restitution Agreements with the Federal 
Republic of Germany approved, and this primarily because of 
Israel's grave foreign reserves situation. 

Ben-Gurion was instrumental in making the in-gath- 
ering of the exiles a supreme principle in the ideology of the 
state; introducing a free, unified national education system; 
using the army as a means of integration and social consolida- 
tion; and making the advancement of science and research a 
central factor in the development of the state and its people. 

In December 1953 Ben-Gurion announced his resigna- 
tion from the premiership and retirement from active poli- 
tics, citing his need for a rest after 18 years at the helm as his 
main reason for doing so. As part of his advocacy for the set- 
tlement of the Negev, he joined Kibbutz *Sedeh Boker. Dur- 
ing his period in retirement Moshe Sharett was chosen by 
Mapai as prime minister, even though Ben-Gurion preferred 
Levi *Eshkol. 

In February 1955, following the collapse of an Israeli in- 
telligence network in Egypt, in what came to be known as the 
“esek bish” or “mishap,” and the resignation of Defense Minis- 
ter Pinhas *Lavon, Ben-Gurion returned to active politics, at 
first as minister of defense under Sharett. In this period Israel's 
international position deteriorated as a result of the Bandung 
Conference of Nonaligned States of April 1955, which refused 
to accept Israel into its ranks, and the Czechoslovak-Egyptian 
arms deal concluded with the blessing of the Soviet Union in 
September 1955. Terrorist activities from across Israel’s borders 
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increased, and Ben-Gurion decided on a policy of military re- 
prisals across the armistice lines. Following the elections to 
the Third Knesset in November 1955, Ben-Gurion once again 
assumed the twofold position of prime minister and minister 
of defense. He now concentrated on the development of close 
relations with France, which due to its own struggle in Algeria, 
viewed Egyptian President Gamal Abdul *Nasser as a bitter 
enemy. These ties became even closer when Nasser national- 
ized the Suez Canal in July 1956. In October 1956 Ben-Gurion 
went to France for a secret meeting with representatives of the 
French and British governments. At this meeting an agree- 
ment was reached on concerted military action against Egypt. 
On October 29, 1956, the Israeli Army moved into the Sinai 
Peninsula (see *Sinai Campaign), while Britain and France 
closed in on the Suez Canal. However, under international 
pressure Britain and France were forced to give up their ef- 
fort to reverse Nasser’s actions, and Israel was compelled to 
agree to the withdrawal of its forces from the Sinai Peninsula 
and the Gaza Strip. This withdrawal was completed in March 
1957, and relative quiet was attained after UN forces were sta- 
tioned in the Gaza Strip and the sea route to Eilat through the 
Straits of Tiran was reopened to Israeli shipping. Following 
the Sinai Campaign, and the election of Charles de Gaulle as 
president of France, Israel’s relations with France remained 
cordial. However, Ben-Gurion increased Israel’s efforts to di- 
versify its sources of arms to include West Germany and the 
United States. 

During the election campaign for the Fourth Knesset at 
the end of 1959, Ben-Gurion raised the issue of electoral re- 
form. He advocated a system of personal elections in constit- 
uencies, which he believed would cure Israel’s political ills by 
reducing the number of parliamentary groups in the Knesset. 
His opponents argued that Ben-Gurion’s intention was to “ger- 
rymander” the constituencies in such a way that Mapai would 
win an absolute majority of Knesset seats. The elections, how- 
ever, produced no significant change in the composition of the 
Knesset, and Ben-Gurion did not have the power to change 
the electoral system. 

In the years 1960-62 Ben-Gurion traveled a great deal, 
visiting the United States, where he met with President John 
*Kennedy, Western Europe, where he met with German Chan- 
cellor Konrad *Adenauer and French President Charles de 
Gaulle, and Burma. Towards the elections to the Fifth Knesset, 
what now came to be known as the Lavon Affair, concerning 
responsibility for the bungled intelligence operation in Egypt 
back in 1954, reemerged, not least of all because Ben-Gurion 
wanted the truth to be uncovered as to who had given the or- 
der for the operation. Ben-Gurion believed that Pinhas Lavon, 
now secretary-general of the Histadrut, was responsible. Ben- 
Gurion’s obsession with this affair was severely criticized by 
his opponents both within Mapai and outside of it. However, 
a commission of seven ministers, set up to examine the rel- 
evant documents acquitted Lavon of responsibility, a verdict 
that Ben-Gurion refused to accept. He submitted his resigna- 
tion in January 1961 and, before new elections were held for 
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the Fifth Knesset, demanded that the Mapai Central Council 
make a choice between himself and Lavon. On February 4 the 
Central Council decided by 159 votes to 96 to remove Lavon 
from his office as Histadrut secretary-general. However, this 
was a Pyrrhic victory for Ben-Gurion, whose position in the 
party was greatly undermined. In the elections Mapai was 
greatly weakened and Ben-Gurion experienced much diffi- 
culty forming a new coalition. He would not let the crisis over 
the Lavon Affair subside, and in June 1963 once again resigned 
from the premiership — this time for good. 


Ben-Gurion in Opposition 

Eshkol became prime minister upon Ben-Gurions’ recommen- 
dation and Ben-Gurion once again retired to Sedeh Boker and 
devoted himself to writing. But soon he was back, once again 
advocating a reform of the electoral system, and expressing 
his opposition to the establishment of the Alignment between 
Mapai and Ahdut ha- Avodah. However, the Lavon Affair was 
still under his skin. In the autumn of 1964 he submitted a dos- 
sier of documents that he had prepared to Minister of Justice 
Dov *Joseph and to the attorney general and demanded that 
a judicial inquiry be opened on the issue. At a meeting of the 
Mapai Central Committee party conference in January 1965, a 
majority voted against Ben-Gurion’s demands. Though it was 
only a minority that supported Ben-Gurion, Eshkol decided to 
put an end to the matter and resigned from the premiership, 
with the demand that the government be allowed to decide 
on the matter without party interference. He then formed a 
new government, with the same makeup as the outgoing one. 
Ben-Gurion’s response was to leave Mapai with a group of his 
followers, who included Moshe *Dayan, Shimon *Peres, and 
Yosef *Almogi, and set up a new parliamentary group called 
*Rafi (Reshimat Poalei Yisrael), which ran in the 1965 Knes- 
set and Histadrut elections. While Rafi gained 10 seats in the 
Sixth Knesset, and Ben-Gurion was to remain a member of the 
Knesset until May 1970, to all intents and purposes he had lost 
his political clout and influence. Rafi rejoined Eshkol’s govern- 
ment on the eve of the *Six-Day War, with Dayan assuming the 
Defense portfolio, and shortly after the war joined with Mapai 
and Ahdut ha-Avodah to form the *Israel Labor Party, a move 
to which Ben-Gurion objected, leaving him as a single Mem- 
ber of Knesset when the other nine members of Rafi joined 
the new parliamentary group. In the elections to the Seventh 
Knesset Ben-Gurion ran at the head of a new party — the State 
List - which received four seats. Half a year after the elections, 
at the age of 84, he resigned from the Knesset and returned to 
Sedeh Boker, where he once again dedicated himself to writ- 
ing and studying, and occasionally expressing his views on 
the political situation, generally advocating an Israeli with- 
drawal from the territories occupied during the Six-Day War. 
Though in his last years Ben-Gurion cut a solitary figure, he 
continued to be admired as the most influential Zionist and 
Israeli leader in the modern age, an individual who had made 
some of the most fateful decisions in the history of the Jew- 
ish nation in its early years, more or less on his own. Though 
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he had little formal education, he was a learned man, and 
throughout his life he never ceased to study the Bible, Greek 
philosophy, Buddhism, the philosophy of Baruch *Spinoza, 
and many other subjects. Though he was frequently accused 
of having resorted to undemocratic methods to get his way, 
he had a deep belief in democracy, and his well-known state- 
ment in the early years of the State that the communists and 
the Herut movement could not be members of his government 
stemmed from his belief that neither was truly democratic. To 
the end of his life he believed that all Jews should immigrate 
to Israel, and expressed contempt for those who considered 
themselves Zionists but remained in the Diaspora. After his 
death Beersheba University, Lydda International Airport, the 
government compound in Jerusalem, and many other Israeli 
institutions and locations were named after him. 


BEN-GURION’S WORKS. Rebirth and Destiny of Israel (1952); 
Israel: Years of Challenge (1963); (ed.), The Jews in Their Land 
(1966); Anahnu u-Shekheneinu (1931); Mi-Maamad le-Am 
(1933); Ba-Maarakhah, 5 vols. (1947-49); Be-Hillahem Yisrael 
(1950); Hazon va-Derekh, 5 vols. (1951-57); Zava u-Vittahon 
(1955); Maarekhet Sinai (1959); Pegishot im Manhigim Arvi- 
yyim (1967); Mikhtavim el Paula ve-el ha-Yeladim (1968; Letters 
to Paula, 1971); Medinat Yisrael ha-Mehuddeshet (1969; Israel: 
A Personal History 1971); Negotiations with Nasser (1970); 
Memoirs (1970); My Talks with Arab Leaders (1972); Ben-Gu- 
rion Looks at the Bible (1972); Iggerot David Ben-Gurion (1972); 
David Ben-Gurion — Rosh ha-Memshalah ha-Rishon: Mivkhar 
Teudot 1947-1963 (David Ben-Gurion — The First Prime Min- 
ister: A Selection of Documents 1947-1963) (1996). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Lachower, Kitvei David Ben-Gurion (a bib- 
liography, 1960); R. St.-John, Ben-Gurion (Eng., 1959); B. Litvinoff, 
Ben-Gurion of Israel (1954); M. Edelman, Ben-Gurion, A Political 
Biography (1964); M. Pearlman, Ben-Gurion Looks Back (1965); O. 
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Prophet: A Biography of Ben-Gurion (1967); J.Comay, Ben-Gurion and 
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[Yehuda Slutsky / Susan Hattis Rolef (24 ed.)] 


BEN-GURION UNIVERSITY OF THE NEGEY, Israeli 
university with campuses in Beersheba and Sede Boger. Es- 
tablished in 1969 as the Negev University, it became Ben-Gu- 
rion University (BGU) after the death of David Ben-Gurion. 
The university is Israel’s youngest and smallest university, but 
it has become a major center of education and research. Ben- 
Gurion University, headed by Avishai *Braverman as presi- 
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dent, is known for its rapid growth. More than 10,000 students 
enrolled for the 1995/6 academic year in its four faculties, and 
by 2003 it already had 16,000 students. 

Ben-Gurion University is intimately involved in the de- 
velopment of Israel’s southern arid region, the Negev, which 
comprises nearly 60% of the country, but contains only 10% 
of its population. It plays a central role in the educational, so- 
cial, and industrial developments of the region. The university 
promotes academic research with commercial applications as 
the key to economic development in the Negev. Through its 
pioneering research in arid zone communities, BGu has estab- 
lished a basis for cooperation with countries sharing a similar 
climate, particularly in the Middle East. 

Approximately 50% of the students originate from the 
Negev, 40% from the center of the country, and 10% from the 
north. New immigrant students are absorbed in all Beu de- 
partments. 

The university has four faculties: 

(1) The Faculty of Health Sciences, founded in 1974, is 
located on the campus of the Soroka Medical Center, in close 
proximity to the university. Its establishment brought about 
major changes in health care in the Negev while developing 
an innovative medical education program. From the first year, 
students integrate academic theory with clinical care. The 
orientation of the school is strongly focused on community 
medicine. The faculty and students work in Beersheba at the 
Soroka Medical Center and travel to development towns, kib- 
butzim, and Bedouin encampments. 

There are three Divisions: Health in the Community; the 
Division of Basic Medical Sciences, and the Division of Clini- 
cal Medicine. The faculty offers graduate degrees in Medical 
Science. The Recanati School of Nursing and Physiotherapy 
is also part of the faculty. 

(2) The Faculty of Engineering Sciences comprises six 
departments: Nuclear Engineering, Materials Engineering, 
Chemical Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, Electrical 
and Computer Engineering, and Industrial Engineering and 
Management and the Program for Biotechnology. 

(3) The Faculty of Natural Sciences consists of five de- 
partments: Mathematics and Computer Sciences, Physics, 
Chemistry, Life Sciences, and Geology and Mineralogy. Its sci- 
entists pursue both basic and applied research projects, many 
of which have served to advance the growth of science-based 
industry and the agricultural development of the Negev. 

(4) The Faculty of Humanities and Social Sciences has 
eleven departments: Behavioral Sciences; Bible and Ancient 
Near Eastern Studies; Economics; Education; Geography 
and Environmental Development; Hebrew Language; He- 
brew Literature; Foreign Literature and Linguistics; History; 
Philosophy; and Social Work. The unit for teaching English 
as a Foreign Language is also part of the faculty. The Depart- 
ment of Behavioral Sciences integrates psychology, sociology, 
and anthropology. The Hebrew Literature Department has 
the only Master’s Program in Creative Writing in the coun- 
try, and in the Department of Social Work all third-year stu- 
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dents are required to develop active projects within the Negev 
community. 

The Overseas Student Program is given in English for 
either one semester or a full academic year. The curriculum 
focuses on Human Resettlement (Russians, Ethiopians, and 
Bedouin), Desert Studies and Archeology, and Pre-Med. The 
School for Continuing Education offers a wide variety of 
courses to the Negev community at large. 

Since the beginning of BGu activities, its scientists have 
engaged in basic and applied research. This covers widely 
ranging areas as desert research, alternative energy, develop- 
ment of water resources, chemistry, biotechnology, agricul- 
ture, and medicine, regional development, social ecology, the 
David Ben-Gurion era, and medical education. 

Originally found in 1957 as the Institute for Arid Zone 
Research, the Institutes for Applied Research became part of 
the university in 1973. Comprising the institutes are the In- 
stitute for Chemistry and Chemical Technology and the In- 
stitute for Agriculture and Applied Biology. The institutes for 
applied research are geared toward tapping the various natural 
resources for the region’s development. Numerous plant spe- 
cies with industrial and agricultural value have been selected 
and developed for desert growth. Experiments with under- 
ground brackish water irrigation have resulted in new cash 
crops for Negev settlements. Other projects include research 
on food technology, desalination, recycling of waste water, 
the application of waste heat and solar energy for refrigera- 
tion and direct-contact cooling, and the synthesis of organic 
compounds for chemical industries. 

The Jacob Blaustein Institute for Desert Research was es- 
tablished in Sede Boger as a national center for arid zone re- 
search. Its goal is to provide the knowledge and skills to trans- 
form arid lands of low productivity, human deprivation and 
famine into areas that are productive and self-sustaining. 

Members of the institute’s 15 units work together to ex- 
plore a wide array of problems relating to the settling of the 
desert. The fields of study touch on man’s habitat and social 
organization, climate and the desert environment, water re- 
sources and natural energy sources, such as solar energy, the 
adaptive mechanisms to climatic extremes of plants and ani- 
mals, and the development of unique biotechnologies suit- 
able for desert areas. 

By government decision, BGU was entrusted with some 
750,000 documents associated with the late David Ben-Gu- 
rion, founding father and first prime minister of Israel. These 
papers form the Ben-Gurion Archives and serve the Ben- 
Gurion Research Center. They reflect the ideology, political 
activities, and spiritual testament of Ben-Gurion — the man, 
the Zionist, and the statesman — and constitute an invaluable 
record of the creation of the State of Israel. At the Ben-Gurion 
Research Center scholars study the Ben-Gurion era, Zionism, 
the history of Israel, and related subjects. The center publishes 
and disseminates relevant studies and, in conjunction with the 
Faculty of Humanities and Social Sciences, provides academic 
courses and educational programs. 
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BGU sponsors a host of innovative programs as part of 
its outreach service to the community. All students who re- 
ceive financial aid from BGU commit themselves to partici- 
pating in one of the university’s wide range of social action 
programs, which include the Open Apartments Project, in 
which the students live in underprivileged neighborhoods and 
serve as part-time community workers; the “Kidma” (Prog- 
ress) Program, which promotes the advancement of new im- 
migrants from Ethiopia; a special program of Assistance for 
the Elderly; and the Matriculation Examination Program for 
the Bedouin Sector. 


WEBSITE: www.bgu.ac.il. 
[Linda Livna] 


BEN-HADAD (Heb. 777 ]3; “Son of [the god] Hadad”), the 
name of two, or perhaps three, kings of *Aram-Damascus 
(see *Damascus), as Hebraized in the Bible. In Aramaic in- 
scriptions the name appears as Brhdd (777773), with the native 
Aramaic word for “son,” br (then pronounced bir, later bar), 
instead of the Hebrew ben. 

BEN-HADAD I. Ben-Hadad 1 lived in the early ninth cen- 
tury B.c.E. He was the son of Tabrimmon and grandson of 
Hezion (1 Kings 15:18), and contemporary with King *Asa of 
Judah and King *Baasha of Israel. Like his father (cf. 1 Kings 
15:19; 11 Chron. 16:3), he was bound by alliances to the kings of 
both Israel and Judah. However, when war broke out between 
Baasha and Asa, the latter won Ben-Hadad to his cause by 
sending him treasures from the Temple and the royal palace. 
Ben-Hadad invaded the kingdom of Israel, conquering *Ijon, 
*Dan, *Abel-Beth-Maacah, the region of Chinneroth, and all 
the land of Naphtali (1 Kings 15:20). (The Ben-Hadad who set 
up the votive stele, found in the vicinity of Aleppo, which was 
dedicated to the Tyrian god Melgart (cos 11, 152-53) is prob- 
ably not identical with Ben-Hadad 1 the son of Tabrimmon. 
This other Ben-Hadad seems to have ruled another Aramean 
kingdom, perhaps Arpad.) 

BEN-HADAD II. Scholars (see bibliography in Pitard, 
ABD I, 665) have debated the identity of the Ben-Hadad re- 
ferred to in 1 Kings 20-22 through 11 Kings 8. In 1 Kings 20 
and 22, chapters which raise numerous critical probems, the 
royal protagonists in the battles between Aram-Damascus and 
Israel are *Ahab and Ben-Hadad. Chapters 5-8 of 11 Kings deal 
with relations between Ben-Hadad and Ahab’s sons, Ahaziah 
and Joram. W. Albright identified the Aramean king as Ben- 
Hadad the son of Tabrimmon (= Ben-Hadad 1) and assigned 
him a reign of 40 years. Others viewed the Aramean king of 
these chapters as a successor of Ben-Hadad son of Tab-rim- 
mon, to be designated Ben-Hadad 11. That designation would 
make Hazael’s son and successor (see below) Ben-Hadad 111. 
However we designate him, this Ben-Hadad is described as 
a dominant ruler who could muster 32 vassals against Israel 
(1 Kings 20:1). On three occasions he waged war against Ahab, 
succeeding in the first conflict in besieging Samaria (20:2ff.). 
Ahab resolved to resist when the demands of Ben-Hadad be- 
came excessively harsh, and managed to defeat him. Later 
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Ben-Hadad again opened hostilities against Ahab, but was 
defeated a second time at *Aphek and taken prisoner (1 Kings 
20:26 ff.). By the terms of the friendly alliance that he subse- 
quently concluded with Israel, Ben-Hadad undertook to re- 
turn the Israelite towns under his dominion and to put bazaars 
in Damascus at the disposal of the merchants of Israel. After 
three years of peace, Ahab, with the assistance of *Jehoshaphat, 
the king of Judah, embarked on a new war against Aram in 
Ramoth-Gilead, during which he met his death (1 Kings 22, 
where the king of Aram is referred to only by his title). It seems 
that between the second and the last war against Ahab, Ben- 
Hadad (who is referred to in Assyrian inscriptions as Adad- 
Idri, ice., Hadadezer, perhaps his personal name as distinct 
from his throne name; but cf. Pitard in Bibliography) led an 
alliance consisting of the kings of Syria, Phoenicia, and Pales- 
tine (including Ahab) in a war against Shalmaneser 111, king 
of Assyria, near *Qarqar in 853 B.c.E. After the war of Qarqar 
the coalition split up and the last war with Israel took place. 
Afterward Ben-Hadad resumed the leadership in an alliance 
against Assyria and thus succeeded in temporarily removing 
the Assyrian threat (848, 845 B.c.E.). Shortly after *Jehu’s ac- 
cession to the throne of Israel, Ben-Hadad was assassinated 
on his sickbed by Hazael (11 Kings 8:15), who seized the throne 
of Aram (11 Kings 8:7-15; cf. 1 Kings 19:15). The biblical de- 
piction of Hazael as a usurper appears to be reflected in an 
Assyrian inscription of Shalmaneser 111 (858-24 B.c.£.) that 
describes him as “son of a nobody.’ (See Cogan and Tadmor 
in Bibliography.) 


BEN-HADAD III. Ben-Hadad 111, son of Hazael, was the con- 
temporary of *Jehoahaz and *Joash, kings of Israel (814-800 
and 800-784 B.c.£.). During the early years of his reign the 
greater part of the kingdom of Israel was occupied by Aram. 
It is also possible that Ben-Hadad added to the conquests 
of his father because he headed an alliance of north Syrian 
and neo-Hittite kingdoms (e.g., *Que, *Sanval) that attacked 
Zakkur, king of Hamath and Luath, and besieged Hadrach, 
though without success (COs II, 155). In 806-805, Adad-Ni- 
rari 111, king of Assyria (810-782), renewed the war against 
Aram, besieged Damascus in 802, and imposed a heavy trib- 
ute on Ben-Hadad (whom the Assyrian inscriptions refer to 
by the Aramean title of Mari, “Lord”). It was this setback of 
Aram that enabled Israel to throw off the Aramean yoke. In 
the reign of this Ben- Hadad, Damascus lost its dominant po- 
sition in Syria, and for a generation after, the kings of Israel 
and Judah were the predominant force there. 

[Isaiah Gafni] 


H. Winckler and E. Meyer (followed in the 1940s by WEF. Al- 
bright) believe that there were only two kings of Aram by the 
name of Ben-Hadad, the Aramean contemporary of Baasha 
being identical with that of Ahab. 

Moreover, while the chronology of the books of Kings has 
been followed above, H.L. Ginsberg has suggested that, though 
there are bound to be differences as to just what adjustments 
need to be made, the distribution of the incidents during the 
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Aramean wars among the various kings of Israel cannot be 
correct in all respects. If the Aramean incident of 1 Kings 20 
took place under the dynasty of Jehu, the above Ben-Hadad 
11 is identical not with the above Ben-Hadad 1 but with the 
above Ben-Hadad 111, and Ahab’s Aramean ally had only the 
one name Adad-Idri / Hadadezer, for there is no difficulty in 
assuming that this legend in 11 Kings 8:15 is in error regarding 
the name of Hazael’s predecessor. Also, the elaborate story in 
1 Kings 20:1-35 about the anonymous king of Israel who dies 
in his chariot of an arrow wound sustained in a battle with the 
Arameans, in which he was assisted by King Jehoshaphat of 
Judah, at Ramoth-Gilead, bears a strong resemblance to the 
palpably historical account in 11 Kings 8:25-9:24. This tells 
of how King Jehoram of Israel, while recuperating (at Jez- 
reel) from wounds sustained in a battle with the Arameans, 
in which he was assisted by King Ahaziah of Judah, at Ra- 
moth-Gilead, is shot dead in his chariot with an arrow from 
the bow of Jehu, who follows him (to Jezreel) from the camp 
at Ramoth-Gilead. Thus one wonders if the suspicion that the 
former is a legendary parallel to the latter and has nothing to 
do with Ahab has not been voiced before. (The incident in the 
former, with the various prophets, probably contains a core 
of history, but also pertains to Jehoram and Ahaziah, not to 
“Ahab” and Jehoshaphat.) 

See also *Ahab, *Jehoahaz, *Joash, *Jehoram, and *Jehu, 
and the bibliography below under Jepsen. 

[Harold Louis Ginsberg] 
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BEN-HAIM (Frankenburger), PAUL (1897-1984), Israeli 
composer, one of the leading founders of Israeli art music. 
Ben-Haim was born in Munich. His father, Heinrich, was a 
respected professor of law. In 1920 Ben-Haim graduated from 
the Munich Academy of Music as conductor, composer, and 
pianist, and then was assistant to Bruno *Walter at the Mu- 
nich Opera. In 1924 he became Kapellmeister of the Augsburg 
Opera. While in Germany he composed about 80 lieder as 
well as chamber and orchestral works (e.g., Concerto Grosso, 
1931) which were very well received. In 1929 he met the Jew- 
ish composer Heinrich Schalit (1886-1976), who encouraged 
him to write a series of Jewish-oriented choral works to bibli- 
cal verses. In October 1933 he settled in Tel Aviv and changed 
his name to Ben-Haim. He dedicated himself to composition 
and to teaching at the Jerusalem Academy of Music and at 
the Music Teachers Training College in Tel Aviv. Some of Is- 
rael’s best composers were his private composition students. 
As a highly prolific and inspired composer, Ben-Haim found 
the way to retain his cherished European heritage, with his 
admiration for J.S. Bach (as in his Metamorphosis on a Bach 
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Chorale) and special liking for Debussy and Ravel (Sonatina) 
and with his commitment to the ideology of the vision of the 
East (his striking Sonata a tré for mandolin, guitar, and harp- 
sichord). From 1939 until 1955 he collaborated with the unique 
Yemenite singer Bracha *Zephira as pianist and arranger of 
35 of her traditional songs, most of which he quoted in his 
chamber and orchestral works. His music was well received 
and frequently performed worldwide by great conductors and 
soloists, among them Leonard *Bernstein, Yehudi *Menuhin, 
Jascha *Heifetz, and Menahem *Pressler. Ben-Haim’s orches- 
tral works include two symphonies (1940 and 1945); concer- 
tos for piano (1949), violin (1960), and cello (1962); the sym- 
phonic movements Sweet Psalmist of Israel (1953), which were 
awarded the Israel Prize in 1957; Liturgical Cantata (1950); the 
cantatas Vision of a Prophet (1959), Three Psalms (1952), and 
Kabbalat Shabbat (1967). Ben-Haim founded the genre of the 
Hebrew Lieder to poems by prominent poets such as *Bi- 
alik, Sh. *Shalom, Lea *Goldberg, and *Rahel. He composed 
a String Quartet, a Clarinet Quintet, a Piano Trio (Variations 
on a Hebrew Tune), a Piano Sonata (1953) and several suites 
for piano, and a Solo Violin Sonata. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online; MGG’; P. Gradenwitz, 
The Music of Israel (1996), 351-57; J. Hirshberg, Paul Ben-Haim, His 
Life and Works (1990). 


[Peter Emanuel Gradenwitz / Jehoash Hirshberg (24 ed.)] 


BEN-HAIM, YIGAL (1935- ), hazzan. Born in Jerusalem, 
Ben-Haim was the 11'" generation in a family of cantors orig- 
inally from Bukhara. His early cantorial education was from 
his father. As a child he sang in the Jerusalem Tahkemoni 
school under the direction of Cantor Mendel Tirnover and 
Zvi *Talmon. He sang in the Mizmor Shir choir established 
by Kol Yisrael. When 18 he debuted as the cantor of the Baba 
Tamma Synagogue in the Jerusalem Bukharan neighborhood. 
He studied cantorial theory and *maqamat. He led services 
and appeared in concerts in Israel, the United States, South 
America, Europe, and the Far East. Ben-Haim sings on cas- 
settes presenting selections from the prayers as rendered by 
the Oriental Jewish communities. He was an instructor of 
Sephardi cantorial skills in the Jerusalem Renanot cantorial 
school and Bat Yam school, thus continuing his longstanding 
activity of shaping cantors. In acp called Avot u-Banim issued 
recently he and family members perform cantorial pieces 


[Akiva Zimmerman] 


BEN HA-MELEKH VE-HA-NAZIR (Heb. 7137) 79197 72 
“The Prince and the Hermit”), Hebrew version by Abra- 
ham b. Samuel ha-Levi *Ibn Hasdai of an original Hindu tale 
about a prince who eventually became an ascetic. Balauhar 
and Budasaph, the names of the heroes of the tale in the old 
Pahlavi version, became Barlaam and Joasaph in the Greek 
version and Barlaam and Josaphat in the oldest Latin version 
(1048) and in later European translations. The Hebrew work 
is based on an Arabic version, but whether it is a translation 
or an adaptation cannot be determined until the Arabic text 
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BEN HAYYIM, ZEEV 


is established. Ben ha-Melekh ve-ha-Nazir is the account of a 
prince, Joasaph, sent by his father to a luxurious palace on an 
island in an effort to avert the fulfillment of a prophecy that 
he would become a Christian monk. When the prince dis- 
covers the reason for his confinement, he implores his father 
to allow him to return to the mainland. The king yields, and 
the son soon becomes aware of evil in the world, with conse- 
quent unrest in his heart. A monk, Barlaam, who comes dis- 
guised as a merchant (monks being prohibited in the land) 
gains access to the prince and gradually teaches him to realize 
the vanity of this world and the advantages of the ascetic life. 
Unlike the Greek and the Arabic tales, the Hebrew does not 
reintroduce the father, nor does it relate his efforts to undo 
the effects of the monks instruction. Instead, it continues the 
discussion on philosophic and theological questions until 
the monk is obliged to leave and the prince feels bereft and 
lonely. The course of transmission of the original tale until it 
evolved into a world classic is complicated, with many prob- 
lems still unresolved. In the European texts, the prince adopts 
the Christian faith of his preceptor. The Hindu original is ob- 
viously modeled after the life of Buddha. The Hebrew version 
is attractively written, and the prose narrative is interspersed 
with versified aphorisms. There is a Catalan translation by T. 
Calders (1987). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Peri (Pflaum), Der Religionsdisput der Bar- 
laam-Legende (1959); Abraham b. Hasdai, Ben-ha-Melekh ve-ha-Nazir, 
ed. by A.M. Habermann (1951); FE Liebrecht, Zur Volkskunde (1879), 
441-60; Steinschneider, Uebersetzungen, 863-7; E.A.W. Budge, Bar- 
laam and Jewdsaf (1923); D.M. Lang, The Wisdom of Balahvar (1957); 
J. Jacobs, Barlaam and Josaphat (1896). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. 
Calders, El Princep i el monjo dAbraham ben Semuel ha-Levi ibn 
Hasday (1987). 


BEN HAYYIM (Goldmann), ZE’EV (1907- ), Hebrew 
scholar and linguist. Born in Mosciska, Galicia, he emigrated 
to Palestine in 1931 and in 1934 became secretary of the Vaad 
ha-Lashon. In 1948 he was appointed lecturer (1955, profes- 
sor) of Hebrew language at the Hebrew University and in 1961 
was elected vice president of the *Academy of the Hebrew Lan- 
guage in Jerusalem and in December 1973 was appointed its 
president, succeeding the late Prof. Naphtali *Tur-Sinai. 

Ben Hayyim specialized in the Samaritan Hebrew dialect, 
literature, etc., on which he published Ivrit ve-Aramit Nusah 
Shomeron (“The Literary and Oral Tradition of Hebrew and 
Aramaic among the Samaritans,’ 5 vols., 1957-77; volume 5 was 
translated and slightly updated as A Grammar of Samaritan 
Hebrew, 2000) and Tevat Marka - Asuppat Midrashim Shom- 
roniyyim, 1988. In these books, he discusses the evolution and 
historical development of the Samaritan languages (Hebrew 
and Aramaic), starting from their earliest literary sources 
through the linguistic tradition preserved in the modern idi- 
oms. They contributed not only to the recognition of these 
particular dialects, but also to the clarification of important 
aspects of the history of the Hebrew and Aramaic languages 
and their development. 
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BEN HE HE 


In his pamphlet Lashon Attikah bi-Mezi'ut Hadasha (“An- 
cient Language in a New Reality,’ 1953) he deals with problems 
of the growth and development of modern Hebrew as the liv- 
ing language in the State of Israel. This article was republished 
along with most of his articles on modern Hebrew during the 
long period of his activity at the Academy in Be-Milhamtah 
shel Lashon, 1992. He was the editor of the historical diction- 
ary of the Hebrew language - one of the major projects of 
the Academy. He also edited Hebrew dictionaries containing 
modern Hebrew terms in the fields of mathematics, anatomy, 
technology, etc., and contributed articles to leading linguistic 
journals on problems of Hebrew grammar and on the systems 
of Hebrew grammarians. Ben Hayyim was the Encyclopaedia 
Judaica’s divisional editor for Hebrew and Semitic languages. 
He received the Israel Prize in 1964. A full list of Ben Hayyim’s 
works and scientific publications appeared in Leshonenu (vol. 
32, Tishri-Tevet 1967/68), the publication of the Academy, ed- 
ited by Ben Hayyim from 1955 to 1965; updated in Leshonenu 
65 (2003), 201-26 with an assessment of his scientific achieve- 
ments, ibid., p. 227-38. 


BEN HE HE (c. first century), tanna. In Avot (5, end) appears 
a maxim in the name of Ben He He: “According to the labor 
is the reward.” The same maxim is quoted as a popular say- 
ing in the name of Hillel the Elder (ARN? 12:28; ARN? 27:28), 
while a similar version occurs in Samaritan literature (see S. 
Liberman, Greek in Jewish Palestine (1942), 160, p. 113). The 
Talmud (Hag. 9b), implying that he may have been a pupil of 
Hillel, contains questions addressed to Hillel by Bar He He 
(see Seder ha-Dorot, s.v. Ben Bag Bag; cf., however, Liberman, 
loc. cit.). His name is said to have originated from his having 
been “a proselyte, i.e., the son [ben] of Abraham and Sarah, to 
each of whose names the letter 1 [he] was added” (cf. Gen. 17:5, 
15; Tos. to Hag. 9b; Mahzor Vitry, ed. Hurwitz (1923), 563-4). 
Bacher (Tann, 1 (19037), 8-9) suggests that he was converted 
under the influence of Hillel. He is also identified with *Ben 
Bag Bag (Tos. and Mahzor Vitry, loc. cit.), 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 285. 
[Zvi Kaplan] 


BEN-HORIN (Zelig Bidner), ELIAHU (1902-1966), Zionist 
activist, journalist and writer. Ben-Horin was born in Balta, 
Ukraine and studied at the University of Odessa where he 
was chairman of the Zionist Students’ Union. He was active 
in Zionist and self-defense clandestine organizations during 
the early years of the Soviet regime. Immigrating to Palestine 
in 1921, he joined the Histadrut and was among the founders of 
the collective settlement Ha-Sharon (later to become Kibbutz 
Yifat). He broke away from the Labor movement in 1928 to 
join the *Revisionist party and served on the editorial boards 
of the Revisionist press (Doar ha-Yom and Yarden). In 1931 he 
left the Haganah, and joined the *Irgun Zeva’i Le-ummi (121), 
in which he served as *Jabotinsky’s personal representative on 
its Supervisory Board. He participated in collecting funds and 
in the purchase of arms for the organization. He was a Revi- 
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sionist delegate to the 176 Zionist Congress (1931), and when 
the New Zionist Organization (NZO) was founded in 1935, he 
was elected to its presidency. During 1944-50 he cooperated 
with ex-President Herbert Hoover in formulating the “Hoover 
Plan” for settling Palestinian Arabs in Iraq. He also served as 
advisor on Middle Eastern affairs to the American Zionist 
Emergency Council. His works include The Red Army (1942) 
and The Middle East: Crossroads of History (1943). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tidhar, 10 (1959), 3470-71; Dinur, Haga- 


nah, 2, index. 
[Joseph Nedava] 


BEN-HORIN, MEIR (1918-1988), U.S. Jewish educator. Born 
in Koenigsberg, East Prussia, Ben-Horin was assistant profes- 
sor of education at the Boston Hebrew Teachers College from 
1951 to 1957. From 1957, he headed the department of education 
of Dropsie College (now *Dropsie University) in Philadelphia, 
with the rank of professor from 1962. Ben-Horin wrote Max 
Nordau: Philosopher of Human Solidarity (1956) and Common 
Faith - Uncommon People (1970). Together with Judah *Pilch 
he coedited Judaism and the Jewish School (1966). In apply- 
ing to Jewish education the Reconstructionist view of Juda- 
ism as a religious civilization, Ben-Horin follows the educa- 
tional and philosophical thinking of Dewey, M.M. Kaplan, 
and Theodore Brameld. 

[Leon H. Spotts] 


BENICHOU, PAUL (1908-2001), French literary critic and 
historian of literature. Born in Tlemcen to a Jewish Algerian 
family, Benichou, was soon recognized as a brilliant student 
and sent to study in Oran and then Paris’ prestigious Lycée 
Louis-le-Grand high school. While teaching literature in Paris, 
he began the research and the writing on his first major essay 
on French classicism, Morales du Grand Siécle, but was barred 
from teaching in 1940 as a result of the antisemitic legislation 
of the Vichy regime, which stripped him, as an Algerian Jew, 
of French citizenship and forced him to flee to Argentina, 
where he pursued his teaching career. Morales du Grand Sie- 
cle was eventually published by Gallimard in 1948 and Beni- 
chou came back to France in 1949. During his Argentinean 
years, Benichou, unable to access French archives, began a 
critical study of the romancero, whose brilliant originality was 
highly praised, and became acquainted with writer Jorge Luis 
Borges, whom he would later translate into French. In five in- 
dependent but interrelated essays tracing back the origins of 
French romanticism (Le Sacre de lécrivain, 1973; Le Temps des 
prophetes, 1977; Les Mages romantiques, 1988; LEcole du désen- 
chantement, 1992; Selon Mallarmé, 1995), Benichou tried to 
account for the pessimism of most major 19‘ century French 
writers, as opposed to the general euphoria of the time. This 
series of essays, which Benichou began to publish only at the 
age of 65, renewed the vision of French romanticism and its 
link to classicism, and taken together they provide a panorama 
of French literature from 1750 to 1900, as well as a milestone 
in the general theory of literature. Benichou characteristically 
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linked literary theory to the history of ideas, thus providing 
insights on the relation of the writer to contemporary society 
whose far-reaching implications earned him recognition as 
one of the major scholars of the 20' century. 


[Dror Franck Sullaper (24 ed.)] 


BENIDER, Moroccan family. ABRAHAM BENIDER (first half 
of 18» century), a native of Tetuan, later a resident of Gibral- 
tar and Tangiers, was chandler to the British fleet and official 
interpreter. His son JAcos, born in Gibraltar, served as in- 
terpreter in the British consulates in Tetuan, Tangiers, Salé, 
Mogador, Safi, and Agadir. In 1768 he was vice consul in Salé. 
In 1772 the sultan of Morocco sent him as his ambassador to 
London on a special mission. However, Benider was not suc- 
cessful in his mission. Apparently he did not return to Gi- 
braltar or Morocco. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Roth, in: JHSEM, 2 (1935), 84-90; Hirsch- 
berg, Afrikah, 2 (1965), 285, 288-91; idem, in: Essays... I. Brodie, 2 
(1967), 165-81. 
[David Corcos] 


BENIOFF, HUGO (1899-1968), U.S. seismologist. Born in 
Los Angeles, Benioff was assistant at the Mount Wilson ob- 
servatory from 1917 to 1924. In 1923-24, he carried out seis- 
mological research at the Carnegie Institute in Washington. 
He then joined the staff of the California Institute of Technol- 
ogy in the seismological research department, where he was 
professor from 1950. He designed instruments for measuring 
movements of the earth’s crust on land and in the sea. Benioff 
applied his knowledge as consultant to building firms to help 
plan against earthquake destruction and to the U.S. Navy sub- 
marine section. He was adviser to the geophysical department 
of the US. Air Force. 


BENISCH, ABRAHAM (1814-1878), author, scholar, and 
precursor of Zionism. Benisch was born in Drossau, Bohemia. 
As a student of medicine at the University of Prague he joined 
Moritz *Steinschneider, who founded a student organization 
for the purpose of “reestablishing Jewish independence in Erez 
Israel.” Continuing his studies in Vienna in 1838, Benisch, and 
Albert Loewy, established a secret society, Die Einheit, whose 
purpose was to initiate organized Jewish immigration to Erez 
Israel. With this aim in mind he talked to Adolphe *Crémieux 
and, in 1841, proceeded to London with a letter of recommen- 
dation from the House of Rothschild to influential Jewish 
circles. Receiving no tangible support, Benisch nevertheless 
continued to promote his views in the periodical The Voice of 
Jacob (1841-48), and in 1853 started the Hebrew Observer as a 
rival to the then 12-year-old Jewish Chronicle. In 1854 the pa- 
per was merged with the Jewish Chronicle, which for the next 
13 years, and again from 1875 to 1878, was edited by Benisch, 
under the title Jewish Chronicle and Hebrew Observer. During 
these years Benisch utilized every opportunity, including the 
*Damascus Affair and the Crimean War, to raise the question 
of Jewish revival in Erez Israel. He collaborated with Charles 
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*Netter in founding the *Mikveh Israel agricultural school. 
He was one of the founders and first directors of the *Anglo- 
Jewish Association and carried on an unceasing campaign for 
the rights of the Jews in Russia and the Balkan countries. In 
his articles before and during the Congress of Berlin (1878), 
Benisch stressed the importance of Jewish settlement of Erez 
Israel as integral to the solution of Near Eastern problems. 
Benisch published a Hebrew commentary on the Book of 
Ezekiel (1836), and wrote Two Lectures on the Life and Writ- 
ings of Maimonides (1847). He translated the Bible into Eng- 
lish (1851), and in the same year also translated into English 
the Travels of *Pethahiah b. Jacob of Regensburg. He wrote a 
Hebrew grammar and a scripture manual in 1852, entitled Bik- 
kurei ha-Limmud, and An Essay on Bishop Colenso’ Criticism 
of the Pentateuch and Joshua (1863). A collection of his lectures 
entitled Judaism Surveyed appeared in 1874. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Chronicle: 1841-1941 (1949), ch. 5; S.W. 
Baron, in: Jewish Studies in Memory of G.A. Kohut (1935), 72-85; N.M. 
Gelber, in: Prague vi-Yrushalayim (1954), 42-44; idem, Shivat Ziyyon, 
1 (1950), 106-30. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.M. Shaftesley, “Dr. Abra- 
ham Benisch as Newspaper Editor,” in: TJHSE, 21 (1968), 214-21; Katz, 
England, 356-68; ODNB online. 


[Nathan Michael Gelber] 


BEN-ISRAEL, RUTH (1931-_), Israeli legal scholar. Born 
in Port Said, Egypt, Ben-Israel received her LL.B. and LL.M., 
magna cum laude, and a Ph.D. degree from the Hebrew Uni- 
versity of Jerusalem. She taught labor law, civil procedure, so- 
cial security, and occupational equality at Tel Aviv University 
from 1975 and served as dean of the Law Faculty in 1990-91. 
Her extensive publications include nine books, one of which 
is Israel Labor Law (Heb., 1989), and many articles. She was a 
member of many international organizations and edited the 
Israel Labor Law Year Book in 1998-2000. She was awarded 
the Bar Niv Prize in Labor Law (1988), the Minkoff Prize for 
Excellence in Law (2000), the Israel Prize in law (2001), and 
the Israel Bar Association Prize for Women in Law (2001). She 
served as special legal adviser on labor legislation to the Labor 
and Welfare Committee of the Knesset (1985-92); public rep- 
resentative on the National Labor Court (1988-2000); special 
legal adviser to the minister of labor and welfare (1993-95); 
and chaired numerous public and government committees on 
women’s rights and labor laws. 


[Leon Fine (24 ed.)] 


BENJACOB, ISAAC (1801-1863), first modern Hebrew bibli- 
ographer. He was born near Vilna and spent most of his life in 
that city. After publishing original works and republishing sev- 
eral medieval writers, including Hovot ha-Levavot by *Bahya 
ibn Paquda (with a commentary of his own), Benjacob pub- 
lished, with Abraham Dov *Lebensohn (Adam ha-Kohen), a 
17-volume edition of the Hebrew Bible (1848-53). It included 
Rashi’s commentary, Mendelssohn’s German translation (in 
Hebrew script), a new commentary by Lebensohn as well as 
Benjacob’s own Mikraei Kodesh, an abridged version of Tik- 
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kun Soferim (“the scribes’ emendations to the biblical text”). 
This edition helped spread Haskalah among Russian Jewry 
and was utilized not only for the study of Scriptures, but also 
for learning German. Benjacob then began his magnum opus 
of 20 years’ duration, Ozar ha-Sefarim (Vilna, 1880; repr. New 
York, 1965), one of the greatest bibliographic achievements in 
Hebrew literature. The work lists approximately 8,480 manu- 
scripts and approximately 6,500 books published up to 1863, 
with a description of their contents. Benjacob also wrote a 
collection of epigrams, poems, and literary essays, Mikhta- 
mim ve-Shirim Shonim (1842). His son JACOB (1858-1926) 
was a merchant, banker, and Zionist. After first publishing 
his father’s work Ozar ha-Sefarim with the assistance of M. 
*Steinschneider (1877-80), he began expanding it, using new 
bibliographical methods but retaining its original chronologi- 
cal limit (1863). His son-in-law Moses *Schorr reported that 
the new edition contained 60,000 entries and comprised 12 
volumes. Both Benjacob and Schorr tried unsuccessfully to 
have it published. The manuscript was lost during the Holo- 
caust in Poland. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar, xxi-xxvii; B. Nathanson, 
Sefer ha-Zikhronot (1876), 112-5; Habermann, in: Yad la-Kore, 3 
(1952/53), 1-6; Schorr, in: yIvo Bleter, 8 (1935), 138-46; idem, in: 
Soncino Blaetter (1927), 38-40; Waxman, Literature, index. 


[Benzion Dinur (Dinaburg)] 


BENJAMIN (Heb. 72732), youngest son of *Jacob by *Rachel 
(Gen. 35:16-18), and the eponym of the tribe of Benjamin. Ben- 
jamin was the only one of Jacob’s sons to be born in Canaan. 
Little is told of his life and personality. Our preserved texts at- 
tribute no words to him, though he is frequently mentioned in 
the stories about Jacob, because he was the youngest son and 
born of the beloved wife Rachel and also because he was, as 
*Joseph’s only full brother, closest to him. Jacob did not send 
Benjamin to Egypt with the other brothers to procure food 
during the famine, but when they applied to Joseph for rations 
he insisted that Benjamin should be sent for. Much against Ja- 
cob’ will, Benjamin eventually accompanied his brothers to 
Egypt after Judah had undertaken to be responsible for him. 
When Benjamin was presented to him, Joseph was so over- 
come with feeling that he went into a private room and wept 
there. He invited his brothers to dine and favored Benjamin 
with extra portions. Joseph, however, put his brothers’ integ- 
rity to the test and did not make himself known to them. He 
instructed his steward to conceal a silver goblet in Benjamin’s 
bag and later to overtake the brothers on their journey home 
and accuse him of stealing it. The brothers interceded for Ben- 
jamin, and Judah declared himself ready to sacrifice his lib- 
erty in exchange for Benjamin's release to spare their father’s 
grief if he failed to return. Then Joseph finally disclosed his 
identity to them, and sent an invitation to his father to settle 
in Goshen with his family (Gen. 42-45). 

Rachel had named her son Ben-Oni which could mean 
either “son of my vigor” or “son of my suffering,” though the 
second meaning better fits the context as her labor was hard 
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Territory of the tribe of Benjamin. 


and she died in childbirth. The father, however, named the 
baby Benjamin, which literally means “son of the right hand,’ 
and can be understood as having an auspicious sense. It could 
also mean “son of the south” (cf. Ps. 89:13), either because this 
son was the only one born in the south, that is in Canaan (all 
his brothers were born in Aram-Naharaim), or because the 
legacy of Benjamin was south (i.e., to the right) of that of his 
brother Joseph. A parallel to the name Benjamin used in the 
sense of “southerners” is to be found in the *Mari documents 
referring to West Semitic tribes called Dumu. Mes (= bini-) 
Yamina, meaning “southerners,” literally, “sons of the right,” in 
contrast to another group of tribes called Dumu. Me (= bini -) 
Simall, “northerners,’ literally, sons of the left.” There is a lin- 
guistic connection between the Hebrew term “Benjamin” and 
the Bini-Yamina tribes of the Mari documents (18 century 
B.C.E.) but no apparent historical connection. 


The Genealogies 

The Bible contains genealogical lists of the tribe of Benjamin 
which in part do not correspond with one another either in 
respect of the number of clans or their names (Gen. 46:21; 
Num. 26:38-41; 1 Chron. 7:6-12; 8:1-40; 9:35-44). The varia- 
tions arise from the fact that some are fragmentary and that 
the lists may reflect differing traditions about the lineage of 
the tribe as well as periodic changes in its composition and 
in territorial boundaries. Beriah, for example, appears in the 
genealogical lists of Benjamin (1 Chron. 8:13-16), Ephraim 
(ibid. 7:21-23), and Asher (Gen. 46:17; Num. 26:44—45). If in 
each case the reference is to the same clan then this reflects a 
movement of Beriah from south to north or the reverse. Hup- 
pim and Shuppim are included in the genealogical lists of the 
tribes of both Benjamin (Gen. 46:21, where the latter is Mup- 
pim; Num. 26:39; 1 Chron. 7:12) and Manasseh (1 Chron. 7:15). 
In view of the close ties between Benjamin and the east bank 
of the Jordan (see below) it seems that the duplication reflects 
the migration of one or two clans from Benjamin to Manasseh 
or the reverse. 1 Chronicles 8:29-40 and 9:35-44 preserve two 
parallel lists of the family of Saul, which place “the father of 
Gibeon” in the genealogical records of Benjamin. The city of 
Gibeon was inhabited by the Gibeonite descendants of the 
Hivites and included in the territory of Benjamin, and the re- 
lationship of Saul to Gibeon in these lists indicates the inter- 
mingling of the Gibeonite population with the Benjaminites. 
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However, some scholars believe that “Gibeon’ is a scribal er- 
ror for “Gibeah,” the city of Saul (1 Sam. 11:4). 


The Tribal Territory 

The territory of Benjamin, which extended from the hill 
country of Ephraim to the hill country of Judah, is described in 
great detail in Joshua 18:11-28. The description of its southern 
border fits that of the northern border of Judah (Josh. 15:5-11), 
while the picture of its northern border accords with that 
of the southern border of the House of Joseph (Josh. 16:1-3, 
5). The northern boundary began at the Jordan and continued 
in an almost straight line westward to Jericho, which it by- 
passed to the north; it then ascended the mountains in a west- 
northwesterly direction, encompassing Beth-El, turning south 
and continuing to the southwest, and circumventing lower 
Beth-Horon on the south. The western border of Benjamin 
is unclear; however, from the description of the territory 
of Dan, it would seem that it did not reach the sea, but 
ended in the vicinity of the valley of Aijalon, with the area of 
lower Beth-Horon and Kiriath-Jearim marking its northern 
and southern extremities (cf. Josh. 18:28 with 15:60). The 
southern border ran “from the outskirts of Kiriath-Jearim” 
(Josh. 18:15), eastward via the “spring of the Waters of Ne- 
phtoah” (Lifta) to Jerusalem, which was included in the ter- 
ritory of Benjamin; for the border passed Jerusalem on the 
south and descended east by way of En-Rogel, En-Shemesh, 
“the Stone of Bohan son of Reuben,’ and Beth-Hoglah to the 
Dead Sea, near where the Jordan enters it. The eastern bor- 
der was the Jordan. 

The list of Benjaminite towns (Josh. 18:21-28) does not 
accord with the northern border of the tribe as described in 
Joshua 18:12-13 since Beth-El, Zemaraim, Ophrah, and Miz- 
peh are elsewhere included in the territory of Ephraim (cf. 
Josh. 16; 11 Chron. 13:4, 19). Possibly the list of cities and the 
list of border points are not from the same period and reflect 
fluctuating territorial and historical situations. It is generally 
believed that the list of border points antedates the period of 
the monarchy, whereas the list of cities is of later date. A west- 
ward expansion of the Benjaminites - possibly as early as the 
end of the period of Judges, but perhaps taking place during 
the monarchy - can be inferred from the list of Benjaminite 
towns in Nehemiah 11:31-35. Non-Israelite enclaves existed 
within the territory of Benjamin; the Jebusites dwelt in Jeru- 
salem (Josh. 18:28), and there were four cities of the Hivites 
in the western portion. Echoes of the conflicts between the 
Benjaminites and the indigenous population are discernible 
in 11 Samuel 21:1-2 and possibly in 1 Chronicles 8:6-8. 


The History of the Tribe 

Despite the fact that the territory of Benjamin was smaller 
than that of most of the other tribes and although Benjamin 
was regarded as the youngest tribe (see the * Tribes of Israel), 
it played an important part in the history of the unification 
of the tribes of Israel during the period of the Judges and the 
beginning of the monarchy. One of the first judges who arose 
to save Israel was *Ehud son of Gera, of the tribe of Benja- 
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min (Judg. 3:15), and the first king to rule Israel was *Saul the 
Benjaminite (1 Sam. 9:1). Benjamin’s importance was due to 
the strategic position of its territory, through which the di- 
vide (watershed) of the central hill country passed. The ter- 
ritory’s main north-south road ran along the divide; a main 
highway connecting Transjordan with the west also passed 
through Benjamin’s territory. It was this road that the Isra- 
elites used after they crossed the Jordan. When *Eglon king 
of Moab extended the boundaries of his rule westward, the 
oppressive effects were felt mainly by the tribe of Benjamin, 
since the corridor connecting regions on the banks of the 
Jordan was situated in its territory. Therefore it was not just 
by chance that the judge who saved Israel from Moab came 
from the tribe of Benjamin (Judg. 3:12ff). The close ties be- 
tween the Benjaminites and the people of Jabesh-Gilead (Judg. 
20-21; I Sam. 1; 31:11-13; Obad. 19) are also explained in part 
by the Benjaminites’ easy access to Transjordan. In the days 
of *Deborah the Benjaminites joined in the war against Jabin 
and Sisera (Judg. 5:14). After forcing the tribe of Dan to move 
northward, Philistine pressure focused upon the territory 
of the Benjaminites because of the strategic importance of 
the area. The *Philistines dominated the entire central part 
of the country and placed a garrison in Gibeath-Benjamin 
(1 Sam. 10:53 13:3). Opposition to Philistine rule was thus cen- 
tered in Benjamin, and so it is hardly surprising that the first 
king, Saul, whose primary task it was to save Israel from the 
Philistines (cf. 1 Sam. 9:16), was a Benjaminite. This is also in 
keeping with Benjamin's reputation for military prowess, as 
expressed in Jacob’s blessing: “Benjamin is a ravenous wolf; 
in the morning he consumes the foe, and in the evening he 
divides the spoil” (Gen. 49:27). 

A count of Benjaminites made before the intertribal war 
that followed the affair of the concubine in Gibeah (Judg. 
19-21) revealed “twenty six thousand men that drew the 
sword... Among all these were seven hundred picked men 
who were left-handed; every one could sling a stone at a 
hair and not miss” (Judg. 20:15-16; cf. 1 Chron. 8:40; 12:1-2). 
According to the account, Benjamin was defeated and its ci- 
vilian population massacred. The survival of the tribe was 
only insured by seizure as wives for the 600 remaining war- 
riors of the unmarried women of Jabesh-Gilead and Shiloh 
(Judg. 21). The kingdom of Judah established by David did 
not include Benjamin (see *Ish-Bosheth), and when Israel 
also chose David as its king, Benjamin continued to belong 
to “the House of Joseph” (11 Sam. 19:17—21). The tribe retained 
some rancor against David as the supplanter of the House of 
Saul, as is shown by the episode of *Shimei son of Gera and 
the revolt of *Sheba son of Bichri (11 Sam. 16:5-13; 20:1-2). 
Under Solomon, too, the territory of Benjamin constituted 
one of the administrative divisions of Israel (1 Kings 4:18). 
After Solomon's death and the revolt of Israel, the Davidides 
tried to regain as much of Israel as they could, and accord- 
ing to 11 Chronicles 13 for a time pushed the northern limit of 
their dominion well beyond Benjamin. Ultimately, however, 
they had to be content with the Benjaminite watershed as a 
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buffer between Israel and their place of residence, Jerusalem 
(1 Kings 15:22). 
[Bustanay Oded] 


In the Aggadah 

Benjamin, according to one opinion, was the image of his 
mother, Rachel (Tanh. B. 1:197), and according to another 
resembled his father (Tanh., Mi-Kez 10). He alone of all the 
brothers took no part in the sale of Joseph; as a result he was 
privileged to have the Temple built on the territory of his tribe 
(Gen. R. 99:1). Another reason is that he was not yet born 
when his father and brothers prostrated themselves before 
Esau (Targ. Sheni to Esther 3:3). Although he knew of Joseph 
as having been sold into slavery, he never revealed it to his 
father (Mid. Ps. 15:6). The four additional portions given by 
Joseph to Benjamin (Gen. 43:34) consisted of one each from 
Joseph, Asenath, and their sons, Ephraim and Manasseh (Gen. 
R. 92:5). After Josephs silver cup was found in Benjamin's sack, 
his brothers struck Benjamin on the shoulder saying, “O thief 
and son ofa thief, thou hast brought the same shame upon us 
that thy mother brought upon our father when she stole the 
teraphim that were her father’s” (Tanh. B. 1:198). Jacob’s death- 
bed blessing to Benjamin contained the prophecy that his tribe 
would provide Israel with its first and its last ruler, both Saul 
and Esther being of the tribe of Benjamin (Gen. R. 99:3). He 
was untainted by sin (Shab. 55b), and when he died his corpse 
was not exposed to the ravages of worms (BB 174). 


In Islam 
Though Muhammad does not mention the name Benjamin 
in the Sura of Yusuf (Sura 12, verse 69ff.), there is no doubt 
concerning the identity of the brother whom Joseph wishes 
to bring to him in Egypt. The Koran continues with the bib- 
lical account (cf. Gen. 42-43), according to the version de- 
rived from the aggadah. Not only Reuben but all the brothers 
guarantee Jacob that they will bring Benjamin back (sura 12, 
66; cf. Tanh. Mi-Kez, 8). There are many accounts in Muslim 
legends of the threats made by Benjamin's brothers when Jo- 
seph wanted to imprison him (cf. Gen. 44:17). 
[Haim Zw Hirschberg] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: WE Albright, in: AASOR, 4 (1922-23), 150-5; 
J. Muilenburg, in: JBL, 75 (1956), 194-201; Z. Kallai, in: vT, 8 (1958), 
134-60; E.A. Speiser, Genesis (1964), 273-4; K.D. Schunck, Benja- 
min (Ger., 1963); idem, in: ZDPV, 78 (1962), 143-58; H.L. Ginsberg, 
in: Fourth World Congress of Jewish Studies, Papers, 1 (1967), 91-93. 
IN THE AGGADAH: Ginzberg, Legends, index. IN 1sLam: Tabari, 
Tafsir, X111, 6-20; al-Kis@i, Qisas (1922), 169-76; Vajda, in: EIS”, s.v. 
Binyamin. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Ben-Tor (ed.), The Archaeol- 
ogy of Ancient Israel (1992), 286, 289, 372; S. Ahituv, Joshua (Heb., 
1995), 294-97. 


BENJAMIN II (originally Israel Joseph Benjamin; 1818- 
1864), Romanian explorer and writer born in Falticeni, Mol- 
davia. He engaged first in the lumber trade (for this reason he 
was nicknamed Chiristigiu or “Lumberjack”) but after some 
initial success, he lost his fortune at the age of 25. Influenced 
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by his failure and by the romantic trends of the time, he de- 
cided to emulate the medieval traveler Benjamin of Tudela. 
He styled himself Benjamin 11 and, in 1845, took to the road 
in search of the remnants of the Ten Lost Tribes. He traveled 
first to Egypt, from there through Erez Israel and Syria, and 
then to Armenia, Iraq, Kurdistan, Persia, India, and China. 
He came back by way of Afghanistan to Vienna (1851) and 
from there went on to Italy and to Tripoli, Tunisia, Algeria, 
and Morocco. Wherever his travels took him, he made a point 
of assembling information concerning the Jewish settlement 
in that place - the number of Jews of that community, how 
they earned their livelihood, their customs, and folklore. Al- 
though unscientific, his approach was simple and direct, and 
earned the praise of scholars like A. von Humboldt and A. 
Petermann. He described his experiences in a Hebrew trav- 
elogue, first published in French under the title Cinq années 
de voyage en Orient 1846-1851 (1856; Eng. 1859). The Hebrew 
edition of the book, Sefer Mas‘ei Yisrael, as revised by David 
*Gordon, was published in Lyck in 1859. He published at his 
own expense in 1863 Nathan Hannover’s Yeven Mezulah on 
the 17'®-century Chmielnicki massacres in Poland. Over and 
above his literary endeavors, Benjamin undertook to ease the 
plight of the Jews of Morocco. He also appealed to Turkey, 
France, and England in an attempt to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of the Jews of Kurdistan and Persia. In 1859 Benjamin 11 
began a three-year journey through the United States, describ- 
ing his travels in Drei Jahre in Amerika (1862; republished in 
English in 1956 by the jpsa). He died in London in poverty 
while preparing another trip to the Orient. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: JC (May 13, 1864), 5; I.J. Benjamin, Three Years 
in America (1956), introduction by O. Handlin. aDD. BIBLIOGRA- 
PHY: PK Romanyah, I, 190. 


BENJAMIN, BARUCH BEN ISRAEL (17*' century), Jeru- 
salem rabbi. After studying under his father, Baruch pro- 
ceeded to the yeshivah of Isaac Gaon, where Kabbalah was 
included in the curriculum. He was a signatory to the regu- 
lation of 1646, which exempted rabbinic scholars from taxa- 
tion (A. Ankawa, in Kerem Hemed, 2 (1871), 22b). In 1657 he, 
together with other Jerusalem kabbalists, endorsed the cer- 
tificate which declared that Baruch Gad, the Jerusalem mes- 
senger to the East, had visited the Ten Lost Tribes. Some of his 
responsa were published in Mishpetei Zedek (1945, nos. 66, 95, 
98, 100, 131, 133) of his friend, Samuel *Garmison. While serv- 
ing as dayyan in Jerusalem he wrote a work on divorces (Jeru- 
salem Ms. Heb. 8°199). Toward the end of his life he traveled 
to Egypt, possibly as an emissary, and he died there. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Sambari, Likkutim mi-Sefer Divrei Yosef, 
ed. by A. Berliner (1896), 66; Frumkin-Rivlin, 2 (1928), 29; A. Yaari, 
in: Sinai, 6 (1940), 170-5. 


BENJAMIN, BARUCH BENZION (1904-2), Indian govern- 
ment official. Born in Bombay, of the *Bene-Israel community, 
Benjamin joined the Indian government service following in- 
dependence in 1947 and was made deputy chief controller of 
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imports and exports in 1953. From 1955 until his retirement 
in 1959 he was an undersecretary in the Indian Ministry of 
Finance. Active in Jewish affairs, Benjamin was a vice presi- 
dent of the World Council of Synagogues and president of the 
Delhi Jewish Welfare Association. 


BENJAMIN, ERNEST FRANK (1900-1969), British army of- 
ficer and commander of the *Jewish Brigade in World War 11. 
Born in Toronto, Canada, Benjamin was educated in England 
at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, and at the Staff Col- 
lege, Camberley. He was commissioned in 1919 and served in 
Turkey, Malaya, and Madagascar. During World War 11 Ben- 
jamin commanded the marine division of the Royal Engineers 
and later the Combined Training Center for the Middle East 
and Italy. From 1944 to 1946 he commanded the Jewish Bri- 
gade which went into action in north Italy in 1945 as part of 
the Eighth Army. Brigadier Benjamin later served in Hong 
Kong and retired in 1950. He was joint honorary treasurer of 
the Jewish Lads Brigade. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Ben Hirsh, Jewish General Officers (1967), 
78; E. Rubin, 140 Jewish Marshals, Generals and Admirals (1952), 
252-6. 


BENJAMIN, ISRAEL (c. 1570-1649), posek and kabbalist, 
who was among the greatest of Egyptian and Jerusalem schol- 
ars of his century. According to David *Conforte he was also 
called “Israel Eliakim.” Benjamin was a disciple of R. Eleazar 
Monzalavi and his friend Samuel b. *Sid, and corresponded 
with Jacob Castro of Egypt (Oholei Yaakov, 1738, no. 58). Ac- 
cording to Conforte a collection of more than a hundred legal 
decisions and a book of scriptural exegesis by Benjamin were 
in the possession of his son Baruch Benjamin in Jerusalem. 
HJ.D. Azulai also saw a manuscript of his responsa. Abraham 
Azulai quotes new rulings by Benjamin in his annotations. 
He was a disciple of the kabbalist *Joseph ibn Tabul in Egypt. 
In the manuscript Ozerot Hayyim by Hayyim *Vital (Ms. 
Jerusalem 80 370) there are annotations by Benjamin as well 
as statements of Ibn Tabul which the latter heard from Isaac 
*Luria. Benjamin taught Kabbalah in Egypt and Jerusalem. His 
disciples include Meir *Anaschehon and Meir *Poppers. They 
had Benjamin's annotations to other writings of Isaac Luria, 
as well as a mahzor based on the Kabbalah; these are found 
in Beit Moed in the manuscripts of Solomon b. Benjamin ha- 
Levi. Hayyim Vital’s Sefer ha-Gilgulim contains glosses by 
Benjamin. An immigrant from Carpi who went to Jerusalem 
in 1625 found manuscripts of Luria in the possession of Ben- 
jamin. He served in Jerusalem as dayyan and was one of the 
prominent scholars in the town. In 1623 he signed an agree- 
ment not to cause division in the community and in 1625 he 
signed an agreement to exempt the scholars from taxes. In 
that year the Jews of Jerusalem suffered from the oppressive 
rule of Ibn Farruk, and Benjamin signed a circular entitled 
Hurvot Yerushalayim which was handed to emissaries who 
were sent to the Diaspora with the aim of collecting money 
for the reconstruction of the community. His signature is also 
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found in a letter to Fez in 1630. In 1646 he was the head of 
the Jerusalem rabbis. In 1649 he signed first on the endorse- 
ment (*haskamah) of Joseph *Caro’s Maggid Meisharim (vol. 
2, Venice 1649). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore, 48b-49a; S. Hazzan, Ha- 
Maalot li-Shelomo (1894), 45a-b; Yerushalayim (ed. by A.M. Luncz), 
2 (1887), 147-8; 5 (1901), 73-85; Azulai, 1 (1852), 114, no. 406; J.M. Tole- 
dano, in: HUCA, 4 (1927), 464-6 (Heb.); Frumkin-Rivlin, 2 (1928), 
27-29; 3 (1929), 13. 


BENJAMIN, JUDAH PHILIP (1811-1884), U.S. lawyer and 
statesman. Benjamin was undoubtedly the most prominent 
19th-century American Jew. He was a noted lawyer, whose 
services were requested in connection with some of the most 
significant legal disputes of the time, a powerful politician who 
was a leader in the cause of Southern rights and on behalf of 
the short-lived Confederacy. 

Born in St. Croix in the West Indies, of British parents, 
Benjamin was a British subject. His family moved to Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, while he was still a boy. He was at Yale 
University for two years, but studied law privately in New Or- 
leans while earning a meager living as a tutor in English and as 
a clerk in a business establishment. Deprived of a happy home 
through an unsuccessful marriage to a non-Jewess, Natalie St. 
Martin, a high-spirited Creole who left him to live in Paris af- 
ter their only child was born after ten barren years, he was 
free to devote himself to law and politics. His legal eminence 
brought him wealth, and his political activity fame. He was the 
first professing Jew to be elected to the United States Senate, as 
a Whig in 1852, and as a Democrat (after the Democratic Party 
espoused the cause of Southern rights) in 1856. He became a 
leading member of the school of Southern politicians which 
favored secession from the Union as the only safeguard for 
Southern survival and delivered a number of major addresses 
in the Senate defending slavery. When Louisiana seceded, 
he withdrew from the Senate, and was immediately called 
to the cabinet of the newly created Confederate government 
(March 1861) as attorney general. President Jefferson Davis 
relied heavily upon Benjamin’s companionship and counsel 
and appointed him to the more important position of secre- 
tary of war in September 1861. Benjamin quickly succeeded 
in antagonizing Davis's high-strung generals with his compla- 
cent lawyerly manner and became a convenient scapegoat for 
a number of military disasters and chronic supply problems, 
causing him to resign in March 1862. Loyal to Benjamin de- 
spite antisemitic attacks, Davis promptly appointed him sec- 
retary of state, a position which he held until the collapse of 
the Confederacy. In this role Benjamin came close to obtain- 
ing recognition of and help for the Confederacy from England 
and France. But the Confederacy’s cause was doomed from the 
first, and after Lee’s surrender to Grant (April 1865) Benjamin 
was the only leading Confederate to choose permanent exile 
rather than live in the defeated South, convinced that as both 
a rebel and a Jew he had little future in America. He parted 
ways with the fleeing president in South Carolina and escaped 
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to England through Florida and Nassau, and there made for 
himself a distinguished career as barrister (he was appointed 
Queen's Counsel), which in many ways outshadowed his pre- 
war American legal career. Ill health forced his retirement 
from active work in 1882 and he died two years later in Paris 
where he had finally rejoined his wife and daughter. 

Benjamin took no discernible interest in Jewish affairs, 
although he never denied his origin and was never converted 
to the Catholic faith of his wife. There is no record of mem- 
bership on his part in any synagogue, nor did he ever give 
support to any Jewish cause or organization. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B.W. Korn, American Jewry and the Civil War 
(1951), index; idem, Eventful Years and Experiences: Studies in Nine- 
teenth Century American Jewish History (1954); R. Douthat Meade, 
Judah P. Benjamin, Confederate Statesman (1943). ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
puy: E.N. Evans, Judah P. Benjamin: The Jewish Confederate (1988). 


[Bertram Wallace Korn] 


BENJAMIN, LASZLO (1915-1986), Hungarian poet, born 
in Budapest. His first poems were published in the left-wing 
press and in such anthologies of working-class poetry as Ti- 
zenkét kolté (“Twelve Poets,” 1940). Benjamin’s early poetry 
was based on the hopelessness preceding World War 11 and, 
during and immediately after the war itself, on the class strug- 
gle. The collections of this period include A csillag nem jétt 
fel “The Star Did Not Come Forth,” 1939), Betiint6k diadala 
(“The Victory of the Typecasters,” 1946), and A teremtés utan 
(“After the Creation,” 1948). When the Hungarian Communist 
government was formed in 1949, Benjamin became one of its 
chief literary spokesmen. From 1953 his writing changed, and 
he turned to themes of self-criticism and personal confusion. 
This later poetry appears in Eveink miildsa (“The Passing of 
our Years,” 1954), Egyetlen élet (“Only During One Lifetime,’ 
1956), and Otédik évszak (“The Fifth Season,” 1962). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Magyar Irodalmi Lexikon, 1 (1963), 136-73 
Heét évszdzad magyar versei, 3 (1966), 686-740. 


[Itamar Yaos-Kest] 


BENJAMIN, MOSES (first half of the 18t century), rabbi 
and kabbalist in Baghdad. He was the first of the Baghdad 
scholars known to have studied much Kabbalah and was 
an expert in Lurianic Kabbalah. Very little is known about 
his life; his wife and children died in an epidemic before 1737, 
and he never fulfilled his desire to immigrate to Jerusalem. 
He apparently served as rabbi, because he mentions among 
his writings “some legal rulings.” His book Maaseh Rav (Con- 
stantinople, 1736) is a kabbalistic commentary on the sayings 
of *Rabbah b. Bar Hana. In the introduction he mentions 
the following of his own works: Matteh Moshe, a commen- 
tary on the masorah as well as an explanation of rabbinic 
verses and sayings; Ho’il Moshe, a homiletical interpretation of 
the Pentateuch; and a collection of sermons which he preached 
on Sabbaths and various occasions. His kabbalistic works 
are Tefillah le-Moshe and Shaarei Yerushalayim, completed 
in 1731 (author’s manuscript; Sassoon Library, 771). The lat- 
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ter contains kabbalistic principles according to the *Zohar 
and Isaac *Luria. These two books were stolen while en route 
to the publishers and the author was left with only the first 
draft. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.S. Sassoon, Ohel Dawid, 1 (1932), 442-3; 
A. Ben-Jacob, Yehudei Bavel (1965), 95-96. 


BENJAMIN, RAPHAEL (1846-1906), U.S. Reform rabbi. 
Benjamin was born in London, England, received his B.A. 
degree from the University of London, and was ordained by 
the chief rabbi of the British Isles. In 1874, he was elected as- 
sistant minister and reader of the Melbourne Hebrew Con- 
gregation (Bourke Street Synagogue) in Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia as well as master of the Jewish schools of that city. He 
earned his M.A. from the University of Melbourne. In 1882, 
he was named rabbi of K.K. Benai Israel (the Mound Street 
Synagogue) in Cincinnati, Ohio, where he also served as vice 
president of the Young Men's Hebrew Association. In addi- 
tion, Benjamin lectured and served as governor and examiner 
at Hebrew Union College. In 1889, he became rabbi of Con- 
gregation Shaarei Shomayim (the Fifteenth Street Temple) 
in New York. When his congregation merged with the Fifty- 
Fifth Street Synagogue (Congregation Ahavath Chesed), he 
ministered at large in New York City, serving as secretary of 
the Board of Jewish Ministers (later the New York Board of 
Rabbis) and conducting services at the Hebrew Orphan Asy- 
lum. In 1902, he became rabbi of the Keap Street Temple in 
Brooklyn (Congregation Beth Elohim). Benjamin was also 
a fellow in the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science. 
[Bezalel Gordon (24 ed.)] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.A. Meyer, Publications of the American 
Jewish Historical Society, Number 17, 1907. 


BENJAMIN, RICHARD (1938- ), U.S. actor and director. 
Born in New York City, Benjamin attended the New York High 
School of Performing Arts and then Northwestern University, 
where he met his actress wife Paula Prentiss; he graduated in 
1960. While Prentiss’ film career took off immediately, Benja- 
min focused his attention initially on the stage; his Broadway 
debut was Star-Spangled Girl (1966). Benjamin's first on-screen 
appearance was opposite Prentiss in the television series He 
e She (1967), while his film turn came with the adaptation of 
Philip Roth’s Goodbye, Columbus (1969), which was followed 
by Mike Nichols’ Catch 22 (1970) and another Roth adapta- 
tion, Portnoy’ Complaint (1972). He was first nominated for 
the Golden Globe for The Marriage of a Young Stockbroker 
(1971) and won the award for his supporting role as Walter 
Matthau’s nephew in Neil Simon’s The Sunshine Boys (1975). 
In 1982, Benjamin turned his attention to directing with My 
Favorite Year, followed by City Heat (1984), The Money Pit 
(1986), My Stepmother is an Alien (1988), Mermaids (1990), 
and a made-for-television update of Neil Simon’s The Good- 


bye Girl (2004). 
[Adam Wills (2"4 ed.)] 
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BENJAMIN, WALTER (1892-1940), German philosopher 
and literary critic. Born in Berlin, Benjamin attended Hau- 
binda, a country educational establishment, where he met the 
radical school reformer Gustav Wyneken. From 1910 to 1914 
Benjamin took an active part in the youth movement influ- 
enced by Wyneken and was for some time the students’ pres- 
ident at Berlin University. He published his first articles un- 
der the pseudonym Ardor in Der Anfang edited by Wyneken. 
In 1915 Benjamin broke off with Wyneken and his movement 
because of their acceptance of World War 1. Benjamin stud- 
ied philosophy in Freiburg, Berlin, Munich, and Berne. He 
returned to Germany in 1920 and lived there till 1933. His 
thesis written to obtain the qualification to teach aesthetics 
and history of literature at the university in Frankfurt was 
not accepted. Today, however, this work on the origin of the 
German drama (Berlin, 1928) is regarded as one of the most 
important philosophical interpretations of this field. In 1929 
Benjamin joined Bertold Brecht (Versuche ueber Brecht, 1966), 
with whose ideas he identified himself to a large extent. Ben- 
jamin felt his Jewishness intensely and had for several years 
toyed with the idea of going to Palestine. When the Nazis 
came to power he first went to the Balearic Isles and then to 
Paris. At the outbreak of World War 11 he was interned as a 
German citizen, but was released in November 1939. He fled 
to the south of France and, with a group of refugees, crossed 
the Spanish border. When the police chief of the border town 
Port-Bou threatened to send them back to France, Benjamin 
took his own life. 

Between 1914 and 1924, he did not publish much. Then 
he wrote a long essay, Goethe’s Wahlverwandtschaften (publ. 
by H. v. Hofmannsthal in Neue deutsche Beitraege, 1924-25; in 
book form 1964), and continued his intensive activity as essay- 
ist and literary critic, especially in the Frankfurter Zeitung, Lit- 
erarische Welt, and Die Gesellschaft. During his lifetime, Ben- 
jamin published only two books: a volume of philosophical 
aphorisms Einbahnstrasse (Berlin, 1928), and, during the Nazi 
era, under the pseudonym Detlev Holz, Deutsche Menschen, 
eine Folge von Briefen (Lucerne, 1936), an annotated collection 
of 25 letters from 1783-1883), in which he discussed the flow- 
ering and the first decadence of German bourgeois culture. 
The first collection of his writings appeared posthumously in 
1955 (Schriften, 2 vols., Frankfurt), edited by Theodore Adorno 
who had always stressed Benjamin’s importance as a philoso- 
pher. Illuminationen (1961; Illuminations, 1969), Angelus Novus 
(1966), Das Kunstwerk im Zeitalter seiner technischen Repro- 
duzierbarkeit (1963), Staedtebilder (1963), and Zur Kritik der 
Gewalt (1965) contain more of his essays, some taken from his 
literary legacy. G. Scholem and Th. Adorno published a selec- 
tion of his correspondence (2 vols., 1966). 

Benjamin is considered as the most important critic in 
the German language between the two wars, and his impor- 
tance is growing. His thought, formed by Kant and the reli- 
gious-philosophical current, had been metaphysically oriented 
in the beginning. Later, especially from 1930 on, Benjamin 
showed an inclination toward Marxism, whose ideas he, how- 
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ever, interpreted in a highly personal way. Benjamin consid- 
ered himself as a philosophical commentator of important 
literary events, stressing especially historical, philosophical, 
linguistic, and social motives. Intellectually, he was extremely 
independent, a fact felt in everything he wrote, even in the 
short book reviews. His concentrated prose makes him diffi- 
cult to read. He had a strong poetic streak, expressed clearly 
in his Berliner Kindheit um Neunzehnhundert (first published 
in Frankfurt, 1950). Benjamin was also important as a trans- 
lator, especially of French literature, which attracted him 
deeply. He translated from Baudelaire (Tableaux Parisiens, 
1923), several volumes of Proust (1927-30), and several nov- 
els by M. Jouhandeau. 


[Gershom Scholem] 


It was Gershom *Scholem who quoted the following remark 
by his friend Walter Benjamin: “Whenever I will find my 
own philosophy, it will be somehow a philosophy of Judaism” 
(“Wenn ich einmal meine Philosophie haben werde, so wird 
es irgendwie eine Philosophie des Judentums sein”). Scholem 
wished to point to Benjamin's hidden commentary on Juda- 
ism when he dealt with the philosophical question of language 
and translation (since Benjamin’s early Essay Uber die Sprache 
iiberhaupt und tiber die Sprache des Menschen, 1916), the ques- 
tion of a philosophy of history (e.g., in Benjamin's theses which 
promote a messianic philosophy of history), and also when he 
discussed German-Jewish writers like Karl Kraus and Franz 
Kafka (cf. Benjamin/Scholem, Benjamin iiber Kafka, 1980). 
In his philosophical as well as in his critical works Benjamin 
remains ambivalent, however: On the one hand he avoids 
the construction of Jewish or even less Zionist perspectives, 
on the other hand he engages in a subtextual and also critical 
dialogue with Judaism and Zionism, his philosophical start- 
ing point being the Neo-Kantianism of Hermann *Cohen, 
his early letters to Ludwig Strau& and, from summer 1916, his 
friendship with Scholem. Both Scholem and Benjamin agreed 
in taking a critical attitude towards assimilation as well as to- 
wards Buber’s type of cultural Zionism and his legitimization 
of war during the World War 1 period. But whereas Scholem 
found a clear Zionist alternative, Benjamin placed himself 
intellectually between universal Judaism and Marxism. And 
whereas - after the failure of Benjamin to qualify as a teacher 
in 1925 at the University of Frankfurt with his thesis Der Ur- 
sprung des deutschen Trauerspiels - Scholem tried to convince 
him to come to Jerusalem between 1926 and 1930, Benjamin 
became inspired by the syndicalist French thinker Georges 
Sorel, the communist Asja Lacis, whom he met in Capri 1924 
and in Moscow 1926, and approached the Frankfurter Institut 
fiir Sozialforschung and later on Bert Brecht, whom he joined 
in his Danish exile in 1934. 

Already in the last years of the Weimar Republic, Benja- 
min moved to Paris, “the capital of the 19” century,” where he 
also spent the most time after March 1933. Here (in the Paris 
National library) he worked on an encyclopaedic historio- 
graphical project on the modernity of Paris in the 19" century, 
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the so-called Passagen- Werk, which was not published until 
1982 (in two volumes) and since then has come to be con- 
sidered one of Benjamin’s most important scientific works. 
Here he was combining the Marxist analysis of the “Waren- 
welt; the psychoanalytic method of “Traumdeutung,” and 
the surrealist techniques of writing and quoting. On this ba- 
sis he found a new method of performing history and by this 
means “saving” its neglected aspects much better than telling 
its linear story as the 19" century “Historismus” did. In the 
Passagen- Werk as well as in his thesis Ueber den Begriff der Ge- 
schichte (1940) he developed a philosophy of history which is 
apocalyptic and messianic at the same time: The historiogra- 
pher is entitled to save the forgotten and the dead. Benjamin 
has seen here also a Jewish conception of history, which un- 
derstands time not as “empty” and “homogeneous” but every 
“now, every “second” as “the little gate through which the 
Messiah may enter.’ 


[Andreas Kilcher (2"4 ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Scholem, Walter Benjamin (= Leo Baeck 
Memorial Lecture, no. 8, 1965); R. Tiedemann, Studien zur Philoso- 
phie Walter Benjamins (= Frankfurter Beitraege zur Soziologie, vol. 
16, 1965), includes bibliography; W. Kraft, in: Merkur, 21 (Ger., 1967), 
226-32; H. Heissenbuettel, ibid., 232-44; R. Alter, in: Commentary 
(Sept. 1969), 86-93; H. Holz, in: Sinn und Form, 8 (1956), 514-493 
P. Missac, in: Critique (Aug.—Sept. 1966), 692-710 (Fr.). ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: H. Arendt, Benjamin, Brecht, Zwei Essays (1971); G. 
Scholem, Walter Benjamin - die Geschichte einer Freundschaft (1975); 
idem, Walter Benjamin und sein Engel (1983); W. Menninghaus, Walter 
Benjamins Theorie der Sprachmagie (1980); St. Mosés, Der Engel der 
Geschichte (1994); S. Weigel, Entstellte Ahnlichkeit. Walter Benjamins 
theoretische Schreibweise (1997); A. Deuber-Mankowsky, Der fruehe 
Walter Benjamin und Hermann Cohen (2000); H. Peukert, Wissen- 
schaftstheorie, Handlungstheorie, Theologie (1980); H. Ruttnies and G. 
Smith, Benjaminiana (1991); S.B. Plate, Walter Benjamin (2005). 


BENJAMIN, YEHOSHUA (1920- ), Indian government 
official and scholar. Born in Lonavla, Maharashtra, of the 
*Bene-Israel community, by the time he retired he was the 
chief architect of India’s Ministry of Works and Housing. His 
scholarly interests are reflected in his book The Mystery of the 
Lost Tribes (New Delhi, 1989). 


[Tudor Parfitt (2™4 ed.)] 


BENJAMIN BEN AARON OF ZALOZCE (late 18 cen- 
tury), East European homilist. In his sermons he commented 
pointedly on the social and religious life of his time. His di- 
dactic works include instructions on personal behavior and 
on the conduct of Jewish community leaders. He was involved 
also in the controversy concerning the spiritual value of im- 
migration to Erez Israel, which was a main issue among Jew- 
ish thinkers in the 1760s and 1770s. His writings include some 
important quotations from *Israel b. Eliezer Baal Shem, the 
founder of Hasidism, and other early hasidic teachers. His 
three main works are Amtahat Binyamin, a homiletic exege- 
sis on Ecclesiastes (Minkowitz, 1796); Ahavat Dodim, on Song 
of Songs (Lvov, 1795); and Turei Zahav, a major collection of 
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sermons on the weekly portions of the Pentateuch, and on the 
holy days (Mogilev, 1816). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Dinur, Be-Mifneh ha-Dorot (1955), in- 
dex s.v. Binyamin me-Zeloziz; I. Werfel Ha-Hasidut ve-Erez Yisrael 
(1940), 39-46. 


BENJAMIN BEN AZRIEL (11 century), liturgical poet, 
who apparently lived in France. His name and his father’s are 
known only from his piyyutim, which are written in the spirit 
of the earlier paytanim. While the influence of Joseph *Bon- 
fils and *Moses b. Kalonymus is apparent in the language of 
his piyyutim, Benjamin at times introduced new terms into 
the vocabulary of the paytanim. His hymns are found in the 
old French mahzor and have not as yet been published. It is 
almost certain that a number of hymns signed merely “Bin- 
yamin” are his. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Lit Poesie, 144-5; Davidson, Ozar, 4 


(1933), 371. 
[Abraham Meir Habermann] 


BENJAMIN BEN ELIEZER HA-KOHEN VITALE OF 
REGGIO (1651-1730), Italian kabbalist. Benjamin, who was 
among the leading disciples of Moses *Zacuto in Mantua, 
was rabbi in his native town of Alessandria, Piedmont, un- 
til 1682 and afterward in Reggio. He became well-known as 
a preacher and poet, but in particular as a kabbalist; he was 
considered one of the major exponents of Isaac *Luria’s Kab- 
balah in Italy. Most of his piyyutim (Etha-Zamir, Venice, 1707) 
were kabbalistic. He also wrote numerous notes and glosses 
on Luria’s works, some of which were published together with 
the writings of Luria (particularly in the Korets editions). His 
books are written in the spirit of ascetic kabbalah. Benjamin 
was a close friend of Abraham *Rovigo in Modena, and de- 
sired to immigrate with him to Erez Israel. However, these 
plans failed. Both he and Rovigo were among the believers 
in *Shabbetai Zevi even after the latter’s apostasy and for de- 
cades he was among the leading secret Shabbateans in Italy, 
without, however, relinquishing his ascetic way of life. Benja- 
min was among the chief proponents of a modern “hasidic” 
Shabbateanism which sought to combine traditional Judaism 
with the belief in the messianic character of Shabbetai Zevi. 
He did not openly express his Shabbatean views in print, but 
in Allon Bakhut (on Lamentations, Venice, 1712) he dared to 
explain the lamentations as joyful hymns on the Redemption, 
on the Shabbatean supposition of the change in their meaning 
in “the days to come.’ Many leading Shabbateans met in his 
home; he also made a point of collecting information about 
the “faith” and was greatly interested in every new manifesta- 
tion of a Shabbatean prophet. While his Shabbateanism was 
still moderate, Benjamin was the teacher of Hayyim *Malakh. 
In his writings Benjamin kept apart the Lurianic Kabbalah 
from the new Shabbatean Kabbalah of *Nathan of Gaza. He 
refused to join in the persecution of the Shabbatean Nehemiah 
*Hayon (1714). One of his Shabbatean pamphlets, Sod Adnut 
Adonenu (“The secret of the Lordship of our lord [Shabbetai 
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Zevi] according to Nathan”), was published by A. Freimann. 
Isaiah Bassan, his son-in-law and successor as rabbi of Reg- 
gio, was Moses Hayyim *Luzzatto’s teacher. When the aging 
Benjamin learned of Luzzatto’s revelations in Kabbalah, he 
wrote asking him about the root (“shoresh”) of his soul, and 
its restitution (“tikkun”). A small part of the correspondence 
between Benjamin and Moses Zacuto, is extant in Iggerot ha- 
Remaz (Leghorn, 1780). Others are still in manuscript. A large 
collection of his sermons (Gevul Binyamin) was published in 
his old age (Amsterdam, 1727). Some of his halakhic rulings 
were published in *Lampronti’s Pahad Yizhak. Benjamin's re- 
sponsa, Sheelot u-Teshuvot ha-Re (1970) were published by 
Chief Rabbi Yitzhak *Nissim. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Freimann (ed.), Inyanei Shabbetai 
Zevi (1912), 93-108; G. Scholem, Halomotav shel ha-Shabbeta’i R. 
Mordekhai Ashkenazi (1938), chs. 7, 11; I. Tishby, Netivei Emunah 
u-Minut (1964), 95-98, 230-32; S. Ginzberg, Ramhal u-Venei Doro 
(1937), 5-8, 36-40, 45-48, 56; Sonne, in: Sefer ha-Yovel... A. Marx 
(1943), 93-95; D. Kaufmann, in: MGwyJ, 41 (1897), 700-8. 


[Gershom Scholem] 


BENJAMIN BEN ELIJAH (18 century), *Karaite pilgrim 
to Erez Israel. A resident of *Chufut-Kale (Bakhchisarai), in 
the Crimea, Benjamin made a vow to “cross seas and deserts 
and brave great hardships” in order to visit Jerusalem, where 
a small Karaite community had been revived in 1744. He em- 
barked with six other Karaites from Eupatoria on June 27, 
1785, and reached Jerusalem on October 18. After a month’s 
stay there Benjamin returned by way of Jaffa and Constan- 
tinople. Benjamin described his nine-month journey in his 
account, in which he relates, among other matters, that con- 
tributions from Crimean Karaites to those in Jerusalem were 
concealed from the Turkish authorities in order to prevent 
extortion of money. Some hymns by Benjamin are included 
in the Karaite liturgy. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.J. Gurland, Ginzei Yisrael be-St. Peters- 
burg, 1 (1865), 44-54; J.D. Eisenstein, Ozar ha-Massaot (1926), 212-8; 
A. Yaari, Masot Erez Yisrael (1946), 459-78, 775f. 


[Avraham Yaari] 


BENJAMIN BEN ELIJAH DUWAN (1747-after 1816), leader 
of Karaite community in Eupatoria (Yevpatoriya) and its 
hazzan. He was also the dayyan of the local bet din. In 1782-83 
in the course of his visit in Constantinople he studied astron- 
omy in order to deepen his knowledge of the calendar. In 
1785 he made a pilgrimage to Erez Israel with four other Kara- 
ites. He described his impressions in his travelogue. In Jeru- 
salem they stayed with the Karaite community, under the 
leadership of hakham Mordecai ben Samuel ha-Levi, which 
numbered 16 houses. They also visited Hebron, and stayed 
at Rabbanite houses which he claimed had once been Kara- 
ite houses. 

In 1881, after a calendar dispute that lasted 18 years, Ben- 
jamin came to Chufut-Qaleh at the head of several Eupatorian 
Karaite dignitaries in order to confront the Karaite scholar 
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*Isaac ben Salomon. According to Isaac’s report, Benjamin 
was defeated, but he did not give in, and Yom Kippur was kept 
by him and his group on a Sunday against Isaac’s calculation 
which was supported by the majority. Benjamin authored a 
number of liturgical poems, some of which are included in the 
Karaite Siddur. He was familiar with Rabbanite books and was 
interested in Kabbalah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Akhiezer, in: M.Polliack (ed.), Karaite Ju- 
daism (2003), 741; E. Deinard, Masa Krim (1878), 70-71; H.Y. Gurland, 
Ginzei Yisrael, 1 (1865), 44-54, 88-89; A. Yaari, Masaot Erez Yisrael 
(1976), 459-78; Mann, Texts 2, (1935), 1535, index. 


[Golda Akhiezer (24 ed.)] 


BENJAMIN BEN HIYYA (Jehiel; 11'»-12" century), litur- 
gical poet. Benjamin lived in Germany during the First Cru- 
sade and was among the refugees from Neuss, Bacharach, and 
Speyer. The horrors of the Crusade constitute the theme of his 
poetry. According to a 13"-century commentary, his three-line 
selihah beginning “Berit Kerutah” refers to the claim made by 
two monks to have brought back from the Holy Sepulcher a 
document in which the extermination of the Jews is urged. It 
is probable that other piyyutim which bear the name Benja- 
min are attributable to him. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Lit Poesie, 158; Zunz, Poesie, 139, 166, 
197; Landshuth, Ammudei, 52; Davidson, Ozar 2 (1929), 77, no. 1717. 


BENJAMIN BEN JAPHETH (fl. third century), Palestinian 
amora. Benjamin studied under R. Johanan and transmitted 
legal rulings in his name (Ber. 33a, et al.). R. Zeira praised him 
for a report he transmitted in the name of Johanan (Shab. 53a). 
However, he would not rely upon him when he contradicted 
the tradition of Hiyya b. Abba in whom Zeira placed greater 
trust (Ber. 38b). Benjamin also transmitted many sayings in 
the name of R. Eleazar b. Pedat, noteworthy among them his 
comment on the fact that Jacob bowed to his son Joseph (Gen. 
47:31); Viz., “Bow to the fox in his season” (i.e., if you behold 
fortune favoring the fox, bow down to him, meaning that one 
should submit to an inferior person when he is in a position 
to convey a favor; Meg. 16b). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 282f. 


[Yitzhak Dov Gilat] 


BENJAMIN BEN SAMUEL HA-LEVI (of Coutances; early 
11* century), rabbi and liturgical poet. Benjamin lived in 
Coutances, Normandy. His poems are composed in the style 
of the old piyyutim and are, at times, of considerable artistic 
distinction. Benjamin wrote piyyutim for the three pilgrimage 
festivals, Rosh Ha-Shanah, and the Day of Atonement. Some 
of his poems are included in the Mahzor Romania. Benjamin 
was regarded as a talmudic authority and was often quoted 
by contemporary talmudic scholars. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Landshuth, Ammudéi, 53; Zunz, Lit Poesie, 
115ff.; Graetz, Gesch, 6 (1894°), 53 (calls him Benjamin b. Samuel of 


Constance); Gross, Gal Jud, 553; Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 371; Moses 
b. Jacob of Coucy, Sefer Mitzvot Gadol (1905), no. 42; Mordekhai, RH, 
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no. 720; Tos. to Hag. 12a; Shelomo b. Yizhak (Rashi), Pardes, ed. by 
Ehrenreich (1923), 229; S. Bernstein, Piyyutim u-Faytanim Hadashim 
me-ha-Tekufah ha-Bizantinit (1947), 44-57; H. Merhaviah, in: Sefer 
Hayyim Schirmann (1970), 195-212. 


BENJAMIN BEN ZERAH (c. 1050), liturgical poet. Benja- 
min probably lived in France or in Germany. He composed 
liturgical poetry of various sorts in the style of the earliest 
paytanim, but his works already contain the names of angels 
and other holy appellations. Because of the esteem accorded 
to him, he was designated Ha-Gadol (“the Great”). He was also 
called Baal ha-Shem (“Master of the Divine Name”), possibly 
on account of the numerous names of God and the angels in 
his poems. About 60 of his piyyutim are known, many being 
included in the Ashkenazi and Italian liturgies. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Landshuth, Ammudei, 52; Davidson, Ozar, 
4 (1933), 371; Zunz, Lit Poesie, 120-3, 239-43, 615. 


[Abraham Meir Habermann] 


BENJAMIN NEHEMIAH BEN ELNATHAN (16" century), 
Italian Jewish chronicler. Exiled from Naples, and later a resi- 
dent or perhaps rabbi of Civitanova near Ancona, he was ar- 
rested with five other members of the Jewish community in 
the summer of 1559 on a charge of being implicated in the 
conversion of a Catholic priest. They were sent to Rome for 
trial by the Inquisition but were released with the other pris- 
oners of the Holy Office on the death of Pope *Paul 1v. On 
Benjamin's return he wrote a vivid account of his experiences, 
viewing them in the historical context of Paul 1v’s persecution 
of the Jews and Marranos of Ancona, which he apparently wit- 
nessed. He wrote his account in fine, idiomatic Hebrew, and 
it is an important contribution to Hebrew literature as well as 
to Jewish history. The chronicle was discovered by I. Sonne 
and published in Tarbiz (vol. 2, 1930/31), and again in his Mi- 
Paolo ha-Revi'i ad Pius ha-Hamishi (1954). 


[Cecil Roth] 


BENJAMIN OF BRODY (18'-century), preacher. Benjamin 
was the official preacher of the Jewish community in Berdi- 
chev for 17 years, after which he moved to Brody. His sermons 
were collected in the book Imrei Binyamin (Tarnopol, 1814) by 
his grandson, Meir Eliezer b. Phinehas. Benjamin’s sermons, 
which follow the order of the weekly Torah portions, are un- 
doubtedly edited versions of those he had originally deliv- 
ered orally. Rabbinic in character, they deal frequently with 
halakhic problems, interpretations of talmudic sayings, and 
moralistic preaching. 


BENJAMIN OF CAMBRIDGE (12"5-13' century), English 
scholar, pupil of R. *ITam. A number of Benjamin’s opinions 
on halakhah, grammar, and exegesis are preserved in scattered 
secondary sources. He is referred to as “Benjamin of 8°1203)?.” 
formerly interpreted as Canterbury, but without doubt desig- 
nating Cambridge (“Caunbrigge”). His English origin is con- 
firmed by the citation of one of his opinions by *Elijah Mena- 
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hem b. Moses of London. He is to be identified with “Magister 
Benjamin’ of Cambridge, mentioned in English records, who 
maintained the local synagogue. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Roth, Intellectual Activities of Medieval 
English Jewry (1948), 136, 149; H.P. Stokes, Studies in Anglo-Jewish 
History (1913), 113-4; J. Jacobs, Jews of Angevin England (1893), 54, 
281; S. Eppenstein, in: MGwJ, 40 (1896), 178; 41 (1897), 222; Urbach, 
in: Essays ... I. Brodie (Heb. vol., 1966), 13 ff. 


[Cecil Roth] 


BENJAMIN OF TIBERIAS, leader of Palestinian Jewry at 
the beginning of the seventh century c.E. At the time of the 
Persian invasion of Erez Israel in 614, Benjamin appears to 
have been among the Jewish leaders who negotiated with the 
Persians; as a result of these contacts, the Persian armies re- 
ceived Jewish military support. Benjamin then considered the 
Christians to be the enemies of his people; however, when the 
armies of Heraclius, the Byzantine emperor, reconquered the 
country in 628, he was compelled to receive them on friendly 
terms. Benjamin, who was exceedingly wealthy, accomodated 
the emperor in Tiberias and then succeeded in obtaining a 
general pardon from him for those Jews who had committed 
offenses against Christians under Persian rule. Benjamin ac- 
companied Heraclius to Jerusalem in 629, and on the way the 
emperor succeeded in persuading him to be converted. He was 
baptized in the house of Eustathios, an influential Christian 
living in Neapolis (now Nablus). In Jerusalem the members of 
the Christian clergy influenced Heraclius to break the promise 
which he had given to the Jews through the intervention of 
Benjamin; the emperor condemned many of them to death, 
and prohibited the Jews from living in Jerusalem or within a 
three-mile radius of the city. There is no further mention of 
Benjamin in historical sources. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Avi-Yonah, Bi-Ymei Roma u-Bizantyon 


(19527), 190, 200f. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


BENJAMIN (Ben Jonah) OF TUDELA (second half of 12» 
century), the greatest medieval Jewish traveler. Nothing what- 
soever is known about him except that which emerges from 
his famous Sefer ha-Massa‘ot (Book of Travels). (See Map: Ben- 
jamin of Tudela’s Travels.) He is frequently called “Rabbi” by 
non-Jewish writers, but there is no authority for this except 
that the conventional abbreviation “1” is prefixed to his name 
in the Hebrew sources. From internal evidence the beginning 
of his journeys has been dated either about 1159 or about 1167, 
and he returned to Spain in 4933 (1172/73). His journeys lasted 
therefore a minimum of 5 and a maximum of 14 years. Since 
he spent at least a year on the last lap of his journey, from the 
time he left Egypt to the time of his return to Spain, the latter 
conjecture is more probable. In any case, he obviously had lei- 
sure to spend some time in the places he describes. The object 
of his journey is unknown, though it has been suggested that 
he was a gem-merchant - he more than once shows an inter- 
est in the coral trade. His Book of Travels, largely impersonal, 
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Map showing the travels of Benjamin of Tudela. 


was based on the materials which the author noted down in 
the course of his travels. From Tudela in northern Spain Benja- 
min traveled by way of Saragossa and Tarragona to Barcelona, 
and thence via Gerona into Provence. He gave a fairly full ac- 
count of the cities and especially the scholars of this region 
(Narbonne, Beziers, Montpellier, Lunel, Posquiéres, Arles), 
paying adequate attention to economic life. From Marseilles 
he went by sea to Genoa, and thence through Pisa to Rome. 
Here he must have spent a fairly long time, for he has a de- 
tailed description of the antiquities of the city. Many of these 
he, like other writers of the period, interpreted as being as- 
sociated with Jewish history. He also writes about the Rome 
Jewish community and their relations with the much-opposed 
Pope Alexander 111. It is clear therefore that he was there ei- 
ther shortly after the beginning of Alexander 111’s pontificate 
in September 1159, or in the brief period between November 
1165 and July 1167, when this pope was again securely estab- 
lished in the city. From Rome, Benjamin went southward, 
traveling throughout southern Italy and describing, some- 
times at length, conditions in many places in this region such 
as Salerno, Amalfi, Melfi, Benevento, Brindisi. He embarked 
at Otranto, sailing by way of Corfu to Arta, and then through 
Greece, where he noted the Jewish silkweavers in various 
places, and the agricultural colony at Crissa on Mt. Parnassus. 
He seems to have spent a particularly long time in Constanti- 
nople, where his lively picture, excelled by no other medieval 
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traveler, is of great importance for knowledge of non-Jewish 
as well as Jewish conditions. Thence by sea through the Ae- 
gean archipelago (Mytilene, Chios, Samos, Rhodes) to Cyprus 
whence he crossed to the mainland, making his way south via 
Antioch, Sidon, Tyre, and Acre into Erez Israel, at that time 
under the rule of the Crusaders. He traveled throughout the 
country, giving a detailed account of the Holy Places (which 
he calls in many instances by their French names: thus Hebron 
is St. Abram de Bron). It is a document of primary importance 
for the Palestinian history of this period. His record of the Sa- 
maritans, although highly disapproving, is characteristic. On 
the whole, his descriptions are far more objective than those 
of Christian pilgrims of the age, and he shows himself to pe- 
culiar advantage in his account of Jerusalem and its monu- 
ments. On leaving Tiberias he traveled north to Damascus, 
and thence through Aleppo and Mosul - it is not easy to trace 
his precise route - to Baghdad. His account of the Druze is the 
first in the non-Arabic literature. Of Baghdad he gives a lon- 
ger account than of any other city on his itinerary. He draws 
a graphic picture of the court of the caliph and the charitable 
foundations of the city. He also tells us of the organization of 
the still-surviving talmudic academies and the glories and 
functions of the Exilarchate. He seems to have traveled widely 
about Mesopotamia and into Persia, though his account of 
conditions here contains much legendary material. A good 
deal of space is devoted to the story of the pseudo-Messiah 
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David *Alroy which was, until recently, almost the sole histori- 
cal source about his career. It is not probable that he ventured 
beyond this area, but he speaks with some fantastic detail of 
China, India, and Ceylon. His personal impressions are obvi- 
ously resumed in his admirable and detailed account of Egypt 
in general and its Jewish life in particular, especially in Cairo 
and Alexandria, which he visited on his return voyage. After 
this he reembarked for Sicily, his account of Palermo being 
both accurate and picturesque. From here he probably made 
his way back to Spain by sea, though the itinerary as we have 
it ends with an idealized picture of Jewish life in northern 
France and Germany, presumably based on hearsay. He reen- 
tered Spain, as is specifically stated, through Castile, having 
left it by way of Aragon. 

There is no general account of the Mediterranean world 
or of the Middle East in this period which approaches that 
of Benjamin of Tudela in importance, whether for Jewish or 
for general history. Most of his record is concise and clear, 
presumably only a precis of the ampler material he brought 
back with him. He indicates the distances between the vari- 
ous towns he visited, tells who stood at the head of the Jewish 
communities, and who were the most notable scholars. He 
gives the number of Jews he found in each place, though it is 
not clear in many instances whether he is speaking of indi- 
viduals or of householders, and in some cases such as Bagh- 
dad, the figures seem to be exaggerated. This may be due to 
the corrupt state of the text as we now have it. He notes eco- 
nomic conditions, describing the activity of merchants from 
various lands in Barcelona, Montpellier, and Alexandria, and 
speaking frequently of the occupations of the Jews — the dy- 
ers in Brindisi, the silkweavers in Thebes, the tanners in Con- 
stantinople, and the glassworkers in Aleppo and Tyre. He 
was deeply interested in Jewish scholarship, and his account 
of intellectual life in Provence and Baghdad is of singular 
importance, as is his characterization of the organization of 
synagogal life in Egypt. Sects, too, engage his attention, not 
only the Samaritans in Palestine, but also the Karaites in Con- 
stantinople and a heretical sect in Cyprus which he relates 
observed the Sabbath from dawn to dawn. His characteriza- 
tions of non-Jewish life are vivid, and sometimes very im- 
portant. He speaks of the internecine fighting at Genoa and 
Pisa, the constant wars between these two republics, the em- 
barkation ports of the Crusaders in south Italy, the palaces 
and pageants of Constantinople and the wealth and the weak- 
nesses of the Byzantine Empire. His somewhat highly colored 
account of the Assassins of Lebanon and of the Ghuzz Turks 
are primary historical sources, and he is said to be the first 
European of modern times to mention China by the present 
name. The importance of the work can be gauged from the 
fact that it has been translated into almost every language of 
Europe, and is used as a primary source-book by all medi- 
eval historians 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Itinerary of Benjamin of Tudela was first 
published at Constantinople in 1543 and, according to a much-differ- 
ing manuscript, at Ferrara in 1556. The standard editions are those 
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edited by A. Asher, with very valuable notes and excursus and much 
additional material (London, 1840-41; reprinted New York, 1927, in- 
cludes list of editions); and by M.N. Adler (London, 1907, with critical 
Heb. text and Eng. tr.; reprinted from JQr, vols. 16-18, 1904-06; re- 
printed 1964); there is also an edition by L. Gruenhut and M.N. Adler 
(JJerusalem-Frankfort, 1903-04) and another edition by H. Haddad 
(Baghdad, 1945). See also E. Carmoly, Notice historique sur Benjamin 
de Tudele (1852), followed by J. Lilewel, Examen géographique de ses 
voyages; R. Luria, in: Vessillo Israelitico, 36 (1888), 56-58; Borchardt, in: 
JILG, 16 (1924), 139-62; idem, in: Journal of Roman Studies, 26 (1936), 
68-70; C.R. Beazley, Dawn of Modern Geography 2 (1897), 218-64; An- 
dréadés, in: Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 30 (1929-30), 457-62; Reissner, 
in: Zeitschrift fuer Religions-und Geistesgeschichte, 6 (1954), 151-5; E. 
Garcia de Herreros, Quatre voyageurs espagnols a Alexandrie d'Egypte 
(1923). Most works dealing with the history of the Jews in Italy, Pal- 
estine, Byzantium, Mesopotamia, and the Middle East in the 12" and 
136 centuries use and comment upon Benjamin’s material. 


[Cecil Roth] 


BENJAMIN ZE’EV BEN MATTATHIAS OF ARTA (early 
16 century), dayyan and halakhist. He first engaged in busi- 
ness but later became a member of the bet din at Arta (Epirus). 
After living at Larissa (1528) and Corfu (1530), Benjamin Zeev 
settled in Venice; but toward the end of his life returned to 
Arta (1538). As a result of his lenient decisions on an agunah, 
Benjamin Zeev was severely criticized by David ha-Kohen, 
Joseph Taitazak, and others. He replied in his Binyamin Zeev, 
containing 450 legal decisions and responsa, completed in 1534 
at Venice, where it was published five years later. It constitutes 
an important source for a knowledge of the economic con- 
ditions and religious life of the Jews of Greece, Turkey, and 
Asia Minor. His legal decisions reflect his independence in 
halakhic matters, which led to the opposition of German and 
Italian rabbis to his book. He was hostile to Marranos who 
willingly “follow the laws of the Gentiles and transgress all 
the commandments of the Torah,’ and stated that “they are 
less than the Gentiles” (Binyamin Zeev, 203, end). Contempo- 
raries, such as Isaac Gershon of Venice and David ha-Kohen, 
questioned his authority in legal decisions; while Solomon 
Luria (Yam shel Shelomo, BK 78) expressly states that “no one 
should follow Benjamin Zeev, unless he has made a thorough 
study of the relevant talmudic passages and the halakhic au- 
thorities.” Several prominent rabbis, among them the rabbis 
of Salonika, agreed with Benjamin. Following the intensifi- 
cation of the dispute between Benjamin and his opponents 
at Arta (1530), the views of the Italian rabbis were sought by 
both sides. Some, including Azriel Diena (Dayyena), favored 
Benjamin Zeev’s dismissal from the rabbinate. The dispute 
continued until 1532, but Benjamin nevertheless continued 
as rabbi at Arta after that date. His son Mattathias, who died 
in 1541, wrote a poem to mark the completion of his father’s 
book (Binyamin Zeev, 573A). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Graetz, Gesch, 8 (c. 1900*), 70, 443-7; Bruell, 
Jahrbuecher, 1 (1874), 88-90; Rosanes, Togarmah, 1 (1930), 114, 155-8; 
Assaf, in: Ks, 15 (1938/39), 113-9. 


[Yehoshua Horowitz] 
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BEN KALBA SAVUAA (1° century c.£.), according to tradi- 
tion he was a wealthy man of Jerusalem, who was renowned 
for his generosity. The Bavli relates that during the Roman 
siege of Jerusalem, he and his two wealthy friends, Nakdi- 
mon b. Guryon and Ben Zizit ha-Kassat, provided food and 
other necessities for the inhabitants over a number of years, 
until the zealots set fire to their stores, in an attempt to force 
the people to make a desperate effort to break the siege (Git. 
56a). Josephus mentions the burning of “provisions that would 
have sufficed ... for a long siege,” although he does not men- 
tion Ben Kalba Savu’a or his associates (Wars, 5:25). The Bavli 
also relates that Rachel, Ben Kalba Savu’a’s daughter, married 
R. *Akiva, who in his youth had been Ben Kalba Savu’a’s shep- 
herd. This was against the wishes of her father, who disinher- 
ited them. When Akiva had become famous as a great scholar, 
his father-in-law was reconciled to him and bequeathed him 
half of his wealth (Ket. 62b-63a; Ned. 50a). Regarding the his- 
toricity of these traditions, see S. Friedman, “A Good Story 
Deserves Retelling: The Unfolding of the Akiva Legend.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 274; Z. Vilnay, Mazgzevot 
Kodesh be-Erez Yisrael (1963), 281-5: ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Fried- 


man, in: JSIJ, 3 (2004), 1-39. 
[Zvi Kaplan] 


BEN-KIKI (Quiqui), Moroccan family. REUBEN (late 17» and 
18" century) participated in 1719 in negotiations with Great 
Britain; in 1721 he assisted Ibn Attar, the Moroccan royal trea- 
surer, in concluding a peace treaty with Great Britain. After the 
death of the king of Morocco, Ahmad al-Dhahabi, in 1729, he 
became one of the ministers of the new king, Abdullah. His 
brother ELEAZAR had been appointed ambassador to Holland 
by Ahmad al-Dhahabi to take charge of the peace talks, and 
was in Gibraltar, on his way to Holland, when the king died. 
He was not allowed to continue his journey, nor to return to 
his country until 1730. After Reuben was appointed a minister 
in Morocco, he succeeded in sending his brother to Holland, 
but the latter was unable to negotiate a treaty. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hirschberg, Afrikah, 260, 269-71, 280; idem, 
in: Essays... I. Brodie (1967), 161-2, 164. 
[Abraham David] 


BENKOW, JO (Josef Elias; 1924- ), Norwegian politician. 
Born in Trondheim, he was a photographer by profession like 
his father and grandfather. Towards the end of the 1920s the 
family settled in Beerum, a municipality near Oslo. In World 
War 11 he and other male members of his family (his father, 
brother, and uncle) succeeded in fleeing to Sweden. The female 
members of his family were deported to Auschwitz, where 
they were killed on arrival. In March 1944 he left Sweden for 
service in the Norwegian Air Force in England and Canada. 
In the 1950s his political interests brought him posts in 
the liberal conservative party Hoyre, the second-largest politi- 
cal party. He was elected a member of the Beerum local council 
in 1959 and the first Jewish-born member of the Storting (the 
Norwegian parliament) in 1965. He was the vice chairman of 
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Hoyre from 1973 to 1980 and the chairman from 1980 to 1984. 
He was then elected president of the Storting, a post he held 
until 1993. His Jewish connection has been expressed through 
his interest for Israel (e.g., as a speaker) and his involvement 
in the cause of Soviet Jewry. After leaving his post at the Stort- 
ing he worked extensively to promote human rights and com- 
bat antisemitism and racism. From 1983 to 1984 he served as 
president of the Nordic Council. He was also the president of 
the International Helsinki Federation for Human Rights from 
1993 to 1998. He spent two years (1994-1995) as visiting profes- 
sor at Boston University and in 2000-04 he was a judge on the 
Oslo Conciliation Board. In honor of his contribution to so- 
ciety Benkow received titles and medals from the Norwegian 
King, the Finnish president, and the Austrian president. 

In 1985 Benkow published his autobiography Fra syna- 
gogen til Lovebakken (“From the Synagogue to Lion Hill” a 
popular name for the Storting), which was a great success, 
over 240.000 copies being sold. In it, he describes his child- 
hood and youth, his Jewish family and Jewish connections, 
his opinions concerning religious faith and absence of faith 
and tells about his political life. He also writes about general 
prejudices and touches on Jewish history (the history of his 
own family), Jewish customs, discrimination against Jews in 
the Soviet Union, and tells about his relations with Israel (“a 
turning point in Jewish self-understanding,’ as he says). He 
also published Folkevalgt (“Popularly Elected,” 1988), an ac- 
count of his life in parliament; Vendepunkt - 9. april i var be- 
vissthet (“Turning Point - April 9‘ in Our Consciousness”), 
written together with Prof. Ole Christian Grimnes, about the 
German occupation of Norway in 1940-45 and its aftermath; 
Olav - Menneske og monark (“Olaf - Human Being and Sov- 
ereign,’ 1991), a biography of the late king Olaf v; Det ellevte 
bud (“The Eleventh Commandment,” 1994), a polemic di- 
rected against racisim; and Hundre ar med konge og folk (“A 
Hundred Years with King and People,’ 1998), an historical ac- 
count of the 20» century in Norway. Through his objectivity, 
command of language, and calm and dignified manner, Ben- 
kow won widespread respect and recognition. 


[Oskar Mendelsohn / Lynn Feinberg (24 ed.)] 


BEN LAANAH (Heb. 73? 73), name of the author of an un- 
known apocryphal work. The Jerusalem Talmud (Sanh. 10:1, 
28a), includes the book of Ben Laanah among the works for- 
bidden to be read (cf. Eccles. R. 12:12 where the reading is Ben 
Tiglah). However, except for a reference by David Messer Leon 
in the 16» century to an apocryphal work called Ben Yaanah 
(73¥? 72), which may be identical with Ben Laanah, nothing 
is known about the book or the author. Various scholars have 
tried to identify him either with the pagan philosopher Apol- 
lonius of Tyana (M. Joel), or with the author ofa collection of 
fox fables Mishlei Shualim (J. Fuerst), but none of these theo- 
ries is regarded as satisfactory. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Perles, in: REJ, 3 (1881), 116-8; Kaufmann, 
ibid., 4 (1882), 161; Klein, in: Leshonenu, 1 (1928/29), 340, 344. 
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BEN MEIR, AARON 


BEN MEIR, AARON (early tenth century), scholar and rosh 
yeshivah in Erez Israel. Aaron lived apparently in *Ramleh, 
and traced his descent to the former nesi’im (“patriarchs”) of 
Palestinian Jewry. His relations with the *Karaites in Palestine 
were extremely strained. In about 920 he went to Baghdad to 
complain to the central authorities of the malicious Karaite at- 
tacks upon the Rabbanites. After his return, Aaron conceived 
the idea of strengthening the religious hegemony of Palestine, 
which had been weakened by the Babylonian yeshivot. To 
achieve this, Aaron attempted to restore to the Palestinians 
the sole authority to fix the calendar, as they had had until the 
middle of the ninth century. On Hoshana Rabba 921 he pro- 
claimed on the Mount of Olives to all communities of Pales- 
tine and of the Diaspora that the months of Marheshvan and 
Kislev would be defective, i.e., consisting of only 29 days. As 
a result, Passover of 922 would fall on Sunday and the New 
Year of 922 would fall on a Tuesday instead of on the following 
Thursday as it would have done were these months to contain 
the full 30 days (see *Calendar). 

This proclamation aroused the opposition of several 
scholars, notably of *Saadiah, who was on his way to Bagh- 
dad. The latter tried repeatedly to convince Aaron that there 
was no justification for opposing the Babylonian calendar cal- 
culations. Aaron stood his ground, however, and gave public- 
ity to his proclamation. Fearing that the Jewish festivals might 
be celebrated at different times in different places, Saadiah 
addressed himself to the Diaspora communities warning them 
against acceptance of Aaron’s proclamation, but he could 
not prevent a split. In 922 the Jews of Palestine, and, appar- 
ently, also those of Egypt, celebrated Passover two days before 
the Jews of Babylonia, fixing also the date of the following 
Rosh Ha-Shanah accordingly. This split caused consider- 
able agitation throughout Jewry. References to it are to be 
found even in Syriac literature. Thus, the Syrian, Elias of Nis- 
ibis, wrote: “The year 309 [of the Hijra] began on the Sab- 
bath, Iyyar 12, 1232 of the Seleucid era; in that year dissension 
broke out between the Jews of the West [Palestine] and 
those of the East [Babylon] with regard to the calculation of 
their holidays. The former fixed the New Year on a Tuesday 
and the latter on a Thursday” (Baethgen, Fragmente syrischer 
und arabischer Historiker (Leipzig, 1884), 84). The Karaite 
Sahl b. Mazliah sought to prove from this controversy that 
the Rabbanite calendar calculations were altogether ground- 
less. 

The controversy between Aaron and his opponents on 
this issue continued for some time thereafter, ending in Aar- 
on’s defeat, and with it the failure of the attempt to strengthen 
the sole religious authority of the Palestinian scholars. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Malter, Saadia Gaon (Eng., 1921), 69-88, 
409-19; Mann, Egypt, 1 (1920), 50-55, 61-66; 2 (1922), 49-57; Mann, 
Texts, 2 (1935), index; American Academy for Jewish Research, Saadia 
Anniversary Volume (1943), index; Abramson, Merkazim, 29 33; H.J. 
Bornstein, Mahaloket Rav Saadyah Gaon u-Ven Me’ir (1904), printed 
also in Sefer ha-Yovel... N. Sokolow (1904), 19-189. 


[Encyclopaedia Hebraica] 
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BENN (Benzion Rabinovich; 1905-1989), painter and graphic 
artist. Benn was born in Bialystok, Poland, and finished the 
Hebrew gymnasium there, where he later started his education 
in art at the private studios of local artists. He also studied at 
the Academy of Arts in Warsaw. He made his debut in 1927 
with his first solo exhibition, shown first in Bialystok and then 
in Warsaw. During this period, he designed the typography for 
collections of Yiddish poetry. In Bialystok, his native town, he 
became a leading figure in local cultural life. He was among 
the founders of the modernist group “3F” (“Forma-Farba- 
Faktura”), where most of the members were Jewish artists. In 
1928, he organized the first Autumn Salon for Biatystok and 
Vilna artists. In 1926-29, he designed the scenery for the per- 
formances of several Yiddish theater companies in Bialystok. 
In 1929, the Bialystok municipality awarded him a scholar- 
ship for a trip to Paris. On the eve of his departure, Benn ar- 
ranged a “farewell” solo exhibition that was later shown in 
Warsaw with the assistance of the Jewish Society for Encour- 
agement of Artists. In Paris, he studied with Fernand Leger. 
From 1932, Benn regularly exhibited in Paris art salons. His 
works were highly praised by critics and won public recogni- 
tion. Six one-man shows in the 1930s at private art galleries 
in Paris are yet another indication of his success. During this 
period, he was also active in book design. During the German 
occupation of France, Benn went into hiding. However, not 
long before the end of the occupation, he was finally seized 
by the Gestapo and deported to the Drancy concentration 
camp. By sheer luck, he not only survived but also escaped 
further deportation to Auschwitz. In 1945, Benn returned to 
Paris. In the post-war years, having rejected the cubist and ex- 
pressionistic techniques that had so strongly attracted him in 
the 1920s and 1930s, Benn crystallized his individual manner 
based on an organic combination of “metaphysical painting” 
techniques and surrealism. From the 1950s through the 1970s, 
while mainly active in painting, he also engaged in book de- 
sign and, among other works in this field, executed a series 
of illustrations for The Song of Songs (1950, 1974) and other 
books of the Bible (1948, 1954, 1971), as well as for an edition 
of “Had Gadya” (1956). In these years, he had numerous one- 
man shows in France and other West European countries as 
well as in Canada and Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Learsin, “Ben-Tsiyon Rabinovitsh,” in: II- 
lustrierte Voch (Warsaw), 16, 98 (1928), 14; C. Aronson, Scenes et vis- 
ages de Montparnasse (1963), 561-65; S. Roi, Benn (Yid., 1967); Jubilé 
du peintre Benn (Paris, 1975); J. Malinowski. Malarstwo i rzezba Zydow 
Polskich w x1x i xx wieku (2000), 398. 


[Hillel Kazovsky (2"¢ ed.)] 


BENN, BEN (Benjamin Rosenberg; 1884-1983), U.S. painter. 
Benn was born in Russia and immigrated to New York with 
his family in 1889. After studying drawing in high school, he 
attended the National Academy of Design in New York City 
from 1904 to 1908, where he received traditional art train- 
ing with Jewish classmates Benjamin *Kopman and William 
*Zorach. His first exhibition, “Oils by Eight American Artists,” 
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showed in New York at the Artist’s Gallery. A 1915 El Greco 
exhibition at the Knoedler Gallery made an important im- 
pact on Benn, after which time he began to gently distort the 
human figure and employ a more painterly approach. Benn 
participated in the Forum Exhibition of Modern American 
Painters in 1916, organized by avant-garde artists of the pe- 
riod, including Alfred *Steiglitz. Although at times his pal- 
ette would darken, throughout his career Benn painted sim- 
plified portraits, stilllifes, and landscapes, influenced by the 
vibrant and colorful fauvist tendencies of Henri Matisse and 
the vigorous brushstroke of Chaim *Soutine. He had several 
one-man shows, notably an exhibition at the Jewish Museum 
in 1965. His works can be found in the permanent collections 
of the Whitney Museum of American Art and the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Benn, Ben Benn: An American Painter, 
1884-1983 (1983); S. Geist, “Ben Benn, in: Art Digest, 28 (Oct. 1953): 


15, 25-28. 
[Samantha Baskind (24 ed.)] 


BEN-NAPHTALI, MOSES (Or Jacob) BEN DAVID, maso- 
rete. He is assumed to have been a contemporary of Aaron b. 
Moses *Ben-Asher, who dates from the ninth or tenth century 
c.E., and an inhabitant of Tiberias. Although nothing about 
him is known, except his name, there survives a list of some 
850 minor differences from the reading of Ben Asher in vow- 
els and accents in the Hebrew Bible. The list notes only eight 
variants in the consonantal text. The differences in vocaliza- 
tion and accents, especially as recorded by Mishael b. Uzziel 
(10-118 centuries) with considerable deviations in detail in 
the different traditions (published by L. Lipschuetz), reveal no 
systematic features, and may be nothing but a gathering of tra- 
ditional variants. Penkower (in bibliography) argues that the 
high level of agreement proves that Ben-Naphtali and Ben- 
Asher do not represent two rival schools regarding the bibli- 
cal text, but rather the contrary. Some scholars have observed 
that the very name Ben-Naphtali is suspect: Naphtali in the 
Bible is the son of Jacob born after Asher, and the series “Ben- 
Asher, Ben-Naphtali” resembles the standard series of ran- 
dom names, “Reuben, Simeon.’ In Western and Central Asia 
in that period it was a common feature to systematize differ- 
ences by assigning them to two “schools,” only one of which 
existed. The closest parallel, as shown by Gotthold *Weil, is 
the invention of a Kufan School of Arabic grammar as a foil 
for the Basrian School. 

There are, indeed, a number of Bible manuscripts with a 
type of Tiberian vocalization rather different from that of the 
Ben-Asher school (which itself is not entirely monolithic), but 
the slight similarity these manuscripts share with some vari- 
ant readings ascribed to Ben-Naphtali in Mishael’s list is not 
sufficient to substantiate the claim that they are representative 
of the Ben-Asher School. 

See also: *Masorah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C.D. Ginsburg, The Massorah (1880-1905); 
idem, Introduction to the Massoretico-Critical Edition of the Hebrew 
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Bible (1897), 241-86; Mann, Egypt, 2 (1922), 43-49; Edelmann, in: 
P. Kahle, Masoreten des Westens, 2 (1930), 45-68; idem, The Cairo 
Geniza (1947), 67-76; L. Lipschuetz, in: Textus, 2 (1962), Heb. pt. 3-58; 
4 (1964), 1-29; Morag, in: Jss, 4 (1959), 216-37; idem, The Vocaliza- 
tion Systems of Arabic, Hebrew, and Aramaic (1962), 34, 38-41; idem, 
in: Leshonenu, 29 (1965), 203-9; G. Weil (ed.), Abu’l-Barakat ibn al- 
Anbari, Die grammatischen Streitfragen der Basrer und Kufer (1913), 
48-93. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Penkower, in: DBI I, 119-20. 


[Chaim M. Rabin] 


BEN-NATAN, ASHER (1921- ), Israeli diplomat. Ben-Na- 
tan was born in Vienna and immigrated to Erez Israel as an 
“illegal” immigrant in 1938. He was one of the founders of 
the group which established kibbutz *Dobrath (Dovrat). In 
1944 Ben-Natan joined the Aliyah Department of the Jewish 
Agency and was delegated to the British Department, which, 
in liaison with the Allied Forces, specialized in the interro- 
gation of Nazi war criminals and in compiling lists of them 
and their crimes. In October of that year he was transferred 
to Vienna, where he was in charge of the *Berihah movement 
in Austria, holding the position until 1947. During this period 
he established a special group to search for war criminals. In 
1947 Ben-Natan was a special assistant to David Ben-Gurion 
and in 1948 was appointed chief of special operations in the 
Political Department of the Israel Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 
From 1951 to 1953 he studied at the Institute of Higher Inter- 
national Studies in Geneva, and in 1956 was appointed special 
delegate of the Ministry of Defense for Europe, taking up the 
post in Paris in 1957. From 1960 to 1965 he served as director 
general of the Ministry of Defense and from 1965 to 1969 was 
first Israel ambassador to the Federal Republic of Germany. 
In 1970 he was appointed Israel ambassador to France. Ben- 
Natan was a candidate for mayor of Tel Aviv in Nov. 1978 but 
was not elected. 


BEN-NER, YITZHAK (1937- ), Israeli writer. Born in Ke- 
far Yehoshua, Ben-Ner studied literature and drama at Tel 
Aviv University before spending a couple of years in New 
York. His first novel, Ha-Ish mi-Sham (1967; The Man from 
There, 1970), tells of a young Israeli soldier who is trapped 
in a small Egyptian border town. An Egyptian doctor pro- 
tects and hides him in his fiancée’s house. An ambiguous re- 
lationship develops, full of tension and surprises. The novel, 
which gained Ben-Ner much acclaim, was followed by prose 
works — novels and collections of stories - as well as by books 
for children (e.g. Kishona, 1977; Jeans,1991), film and television 
scripts, and plays (e.g., the monodrama David August, 1983, 
Taatuon, performed at the Cameri Theatre in 1990, and Uri 
Muri, performed there in 1999). The collection Shekiah Kafrit 
(1976; Rustic Sunset, 1997) comprises eight short stories, tales 
of childhood and maturity, depicting urban life in Israel and 
looking critically at the seemingly heroic officers of the Israeli 
army. Malakhim Ba’im (“The Angels Are Coming,” 1987) is a 
sophisticated parody on contemporary Israeli society through 
the story of David Halperin, a hedonistic Tel Aviv bachelor. 
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BENNETT, ARCHIE 


Boker shel Shotim (“Morning of Fools,’ 1992) is structured as a 
series of monologues by the mentally retarded Uzai, who ob- 
serves life around him in his moshavah; the monologue tech- 
nique, one of the characteristics of Ben-Ner’s prose, is used 
also in the four stories entitled Taatuon, dealing mostly with 
soldiers torn between duty and the desire for self-fulfillment. 
Mitham Oyev (“Enemy Territory,” 1997) was written in the 
wake of Yitzhak Rabin’s murder: A bodyguard of the assassi- 
nated prime minister seeks to assuage his guilt by penetrat- 
ing a secret underground organization in the West Bank. As 
in most of his works, Ben-Ner introduced political and moral 
issues perturbing Israeli society. Ir Miklat (“City of Refuge,’ 
2000) is yet again a cruel and barbed portrait of contemporary 
society, with seven monologues representing different aspects 
of life in a troubled, decadent Tel Aviv. Ben-Ner is also known 
for his radio and television work. He was awarded the presti- 
gious Agnon Prize and the Bernstein Prize. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Brosh, Ke-Mikhvat Esh: Iyun bi-Yezirot 
Ben-Ner (1979); H. Barzel, Megamot be-Sipporet ha-Hoveh: Y. Ben- 
Ner (1979); A. Karinski, Shekiah Kafrit (1984); G. Shaked, Ha-Sip- 
poret ha-Ivrit, 5 (1998), 410-44; R. Furstenberg, “After the Rain,” in: 
Modern Hebrew Literature 6, 1-2 (1980), 68-71; R. Furstenberg, “Here 
and Now: Ben Ner’s A Distant Land; in Modern Hebrew Literature 7, 
1-2 (1981/82), 78-81; Y. Mazor, “Ha-Makom bo ha-Sipporet Meshikah 
la-Shirah in: Moznayim 56, 6 (1983), 46-51; Y. Berlovitz, in: Davar 
(Sept. 2, 1983); R.L. Kofman, “In Egypt, in Exile: Studies in Two Works 
by Ben Ner,’ in: Hebrew Studies 24 (1983), 107-19; A. Lipsker, in: Alei 
Siah 27-28 (1990), 143-51; N. Gertz, “Amos Oz and Izhak Ben Ner: 
The Image of Woman in Literary Works and as Transvalued in Film 
Adaptations,” in: Israeli Writers Consider the “Outsider” (1993), 57-815 
G. Morahg, “Subverting Dystopia: Ben Ner’s Fiction of the Future,’ in: 
Prooftexts 13, 3 (1993), 269-87; L. Yudkin, “Y. Ben Ner, Israeli Novel- 
ist? in: Jewish Book Annual 51 (1993), 71-81; Y. Zerubavel, “Revisiting 
the Pioneer Past,” in: Hebrew Studies 41 (2000), 209-24. 


[Anat Feinberg (24 ed.)] 


BENNETT, ARCHIE (Aaron Baehr; 1891-1980), Canadian 
community leader. Bennett was born in Malech in the Brest- 
Litovsk district of Belorussia and was taken to Canada as a 
child. He was raised in Kingston, Ontario, where he became 
co-owner of a large real estate and building firm. In the sum- 
mer of 1912 Bennett served as editor of the Canadian Jewish 
Times in Montreal. He began writing in Yiddish in that same 
year for the Keneder Adler. At this time in Montreal he be- 
came part of the circle of young intellectuals around Reuben 
*Brainin and wrote for the latter’s short-lived Der Veg in 1914. 
In 1914 he settled in Toronto. In 1919 he was a delegate to the 
first Canadian Jewish Congress in Montreal, where he deliv- 
ered a paper on nationality minority rights. In 1922 Bennett 
reorganized the structure of the Zionist movement in Ontario 
and instituted the province’s first Keren Hayesod campaign. 
Bennett, in that same year, began writing for the Canadian 
Jewish Review, then published in Toronto. He helped establish 
the Menorah Society at the University of Toronto and from 
1922 to 1924 was a faculty adviser to the Jewish students. In 
1933-34 he led in the reorganization of the Canadian Jewish 
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Congress and in the World War 11 years was president of its 
central region, Ontario, active in refugee aid, war efforts, and 
community relations. Writing for the Jewish press was Ben- 
nett’s lifelong avocation. In 1914 he began writing editorials for 
the Canadian Jewish Chronicle which absorbed the Canadian 
Jewish Times. During the 1930s and until the early 1940s he 
wrote regular columns for the Canadian Jewish Review; and 
from the mid-1940s in the Jewish Standard. 


[Ben G. Kayfetz] 


BENNETT, AVIE J. (1928- ), Canadian property developer; 
best known as a philanthropist, dedicated supporter of the 
arts, and former owner of several Canadian publishing compa- 
nies, foremost among them McClelland & Stewart of Toronto. 
Described as a “Maecenas with the courage of his convictions 
and the money to back them up” (MacSkimming, 314), Ben- 
nett worked tirelessly and creatively throughout his career to 
enrich the cultural landscape of Canada. 

As a business pioneer, Bennett made his fortune as a 
developer of shopping malls, acting as chairman and presi- 
dent of First Plazas Inc., the successful commercial real estate 
company that has helped finance many of Bennett’s ventures 
in the arts. 

In January 1986, Bennett purchased McClelland & Stew- 
art from the charismatic Jack McClelland, whose father had 
founded the company together with his colleague Frederick 
Goodchild in 1906. Following years of financial difficulty, 
with M&S on the brink of bankruptcy, Bennett stepped in to 
rescue a company that had become known as “the Canadian 
publishers.’ Bennett's infusion of cash was a stabilizing force, 
and his energy and vision ensured M&S’s standing as a pre- 
mier publisher of Canadian trade titles. 

While at the helm of M&S, Bennett acquired Hurtig 
Publishers of Edmonton (in 1991); Tundra Books of Mon- 
treal (1995); and Macfarlane Walter & Ross of Toronto (1999). 
With Penguin Canada, he created Canbook, a joint warehouse 
and distribution center. In 2000, in an unprecedented move, 
Bennett donated 75 percent of M&S to the University of 
Toronto. As he proclaimed, “[t]o achieve the survival of one 
great Canadian institution, I have given it into the care of an- 
other great Canadian institution” (MacSkimming, 357). He 
sold the remaining 25 percent of the company to Random 
House of Canada. Bennett remains chairman of the board 
of M&S. 

Bennett was a board member of many arts organizations 
in Canada. In 2005, he was vice chairman of the Historica 
Foundation and co-chair of the Canadian Democratic and 
Corporate Accountability Commission. He was made Officer 
of the Order of Ontario in 1996 and Officer of the Order of 
Canada in 1997. From May 1998 to June 2004, Bennett served 
as chancellor of York University in Toronto. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. MacSkimming, The Perilous Trade: Pub- 
lishing Canada’s Writers (2003). 


[Ruth Panofsky (24 ed.)] 
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BENNETT, MICHAEL (1943-1987), U.S. producer, writer, 
choreographer, director, performer. Michael Bennett DiFiglia, 
whose mother was Jewish, was born in Buffalo, N.y., and be- 
came the most influential director and choreographer of his 
generation as the creator in 1975 of A Chorus Line, once the 
longest-running show in Broadway history. In a career that 
spanned more than two decades, he received Tony Award 
nominations for every musical with which he was associated, 
and won eight. 

A former chorus dancer, Bennett’s talent emerged in the 
19705, first in his collaborations with Hal *Prince and then on 
his own as Broadway and Off Broadway director, choreogra- 
pher, and producer. The dances in Company, Follies, A Chorus 
Line, Ballroom, and Dreamgirls flowed from the action of the 
plays and the motivations of their characters, and that seam- 
lessness marked Bennett’s work. 

Bennett had started dance lessons at three and by 12 he 
was versed in tap, ballet, modern, and folk dancing. Just be- 
fore he was to graduate from high school, he joined a company 
of West Side Story and spent a year in Europe with the show. 
When the tour ended, he went to New York and danced in 
the choruses of Subways Are for Sleeping, Heres Love, and Ba- 
jour. He participated in several commercial failures but with 
Neil *Simon’s Promises, Promises, in 1968, his career took off. 
It was also his first work with Donna McKechnie, a dancer to 
whom he was briefly married and who became a noted ac- 
tress and choreographer after stopping the show in A Cho- 
rus Line. In 1969 Bennett choreographed Andre *Previn and 
Alan Jay *Lerner’s musical Coco, starring Katharine Hepburn 
as the fashion designer Coco Chanel. The play ran for more 
than 300 performances but was a commercial failure. By 1970, 
Bennett was collaborating with Prince on Stephen *Sondheim 
and George Furth’s Company, which became a signature musi- 
cal of the decade. A year later, Bennett won the first of his two 
Tony Awards, as choreographer and co-director, with Prince, 
of Sondheim and James Goldman's Follies, a homage to the 
Ziegfeld era and the first backstage musical Bennett came to 
be identified with. As one of Broadway’s most celebrated show 
doctors, he took over the Cy *Coleman-Dorothy *Fields musi- 
cal Seesaw and changed every element, from the choreography 
to the sets, costumes, and lighting. The show opened in 1973 
and won for Bennett his second choreography Tony. 

In 1974 Bennett held a late-night session with a group of 
dancers with whom he had worked, talking about the experi- 
ence of being a Broadway gypsy. Discerning the potential of a 
show about Broadway's most-overworked and least heralded 
performers, Bennett persuaded Joseph *Papp, the theatrical 
Pied Piper, to finance a workshop to develop the material. 
Bennett hired Marvin *Hamlisch to compose the music, Ed 
Kleban to write the lyrics, and James Kirkwood and Nicholas 
Dante to write the book. After two five-week workshops at 
Papp’s Public Theater, the show, A Chorus Line, inaugurated 
Lincoln Center's Newman Theater and moved to the Shubert 
Theater on Broadway a few months later. The show won nine 
Tony Awards, including best direction and choreography for 
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Bennett and best musical, as well as the Pulitzer Prize, which 
Bennett shared, and the New York Drama Critics Circle award. 
The final number in A Chorus Line, “One,” became Bennett’s 
signature: a company of disparate individuals emerging into 
a triumphant whole. 

In 1981 Bennett won wide acclaim for Dreamgirls, a mu- 
sical based loosely on the careers of the Supremes, a group of 
black women singers. “When Broadway history is being made, 
you can feel it,” wrote Frank Rich, chief theater critic of the 
New York Times. “What you feel is a seismic jolt that sends 
the audience, as one, right out of its wits. Broadway history 
was made at the end of Michael Bennett’s beautiful and heart- 
breaking new musical.” 

Bennett’s death at 44 was attributed to lymphoma, a form 
of cancer, as a result of Arps. 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


BENNETT, SALOMON YOM TOV (1761-1838), English 
engraver and writer. Bennett was born in Polotsk, Belorussia. 
In 1792 he went to study in Copenhagen. Three years later he 
moved to Berlin, where he was admitted to the Royal Acad- 
emy and engraved portraits of Frederick the Great, the king 
and queen of Prussia, and others. In 1799 he settled in London. 
However, as his standard of religious observance was open to 
criticism he found himself cold-shouldered in official circles. 
He began to attack the chief rabbi, Solomon *Hirschel, in 
books and pamphlets. Bennett produced a series of polemical, 
theological, and exegetical works, including: The Constancy 
of Israel (1809); Discourse on Sacrifice (1815); The Temple of 
Ezekiel (1824); The Molten Sea (1824); Critical Remarks on the 
Authorized Versions of the Old Testament (1824); and A Theo- 
logical and Critical Treatise on the Primogeniture and Integrity 
of the Holy Language (1835). He began to prepare a new Eng- 
lish translation of the Bible of which only the first two parts, 
comprising Genesis chs. 1-41, appeared (1841). As a frontis- 
piece to the Temple of Ezekiel Bennett included an engraved 
portrait of himself painted by another artist. The work is il- 
lustrated by a fine and erudite reconstruction of the general 
view and ground plan of the Temple. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Barnett, in: JHSET, 17 (1951-52), 91-111; S. 
Kirschstein, Juedische Graphiker aus der Zeit von 1625-1825 (1918), 
15-27; Roth, Mag Bibl, index; A. Barnett, The Western Synagogue 
Through Two Centuries (1961), 51-54; Roth, Art, 532-3. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: Katz, England, 328-29. 


BENNY, JACK (formerly Benny Kubelsky; 1894-1974), U.S. 
vaudeville, film, radio, and television entertainer. Benny won 
virtually every award in the entertainment industry, including 
an Emmy as television’s outstanding comedian. Benny por- 
trayed an unyielding skinflint, an atrocious fiddler, and a de- 
manding boss. A steady cast of characters, including his wife, 
Mary Livingstone (née Sadye Marks, 1909-1983), and valet, 
Rochester (Eddie Anderson), ran through his shows. 

Born in Chicago, Illinois, Benny was raised in Wauke- 
gan, a place he made reference to during his entire career. Al- 
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though there is now a school named after him in Waukegan 
(Jack Benny Junior High School), Benny’s education consisted 
of one term at Central High School. He worked in his father’s 
haberdashery shop, then at age 16 he got a job playing violin 
in the pit of the town’s Barrison Theater. After spending sev- 
eral years on the road with various partners in piano-violin 
duos he joined the Navy, where his talent for stand-up comedy 
was revealed. After his naval stint he created a solo vaudeville 
act, which ultimately got him noticed by the film industry. In 
1928 he appeared in the short film Bright Moments and in 1929 
headlined in the films Hollywood Revue of 1929 and Chasing 
Rainbows, and in Medicine Man (1930). With this national ex- 
posure in film, Benny became a star. 

In 1932 Benny hit the radio waves, featured on his friend 
Ed Sullivan's talk show. Two months later, Benny was the host 
of his own radio program. Over the next eight years, he be- 
came one of the biggest names in radio with his weekly half- 
hour comedy show. According to Benny, comedy was based on 
seven principles: the joke, exaggeration, ridicule, ignorance, 
surprise, the pun, and the comic situation. Fine-tuning those 
principles as he went along, Benny added a regular cast to his 
show. In addition to Rochester and his wife, Mary, they in- 
cluded Phil Harris, Dennis Day, and Don Wilson. 

In 1950 Benny advanced to television. The Jack Benny 
Show entertained 18 million viewers for 15 years. Some of the 
classic recurring themes were his stinginess, his vanity about 
his supposed age of 39, a basement vault where he kept all his 
money, and a feigned ineptness at playing the violin. Added to 
Benny’s famous pregnant pause and exasperated “Well!” were 
a mincing walk, an affected hand to the cheek, and a sustained 
look of disbelief when confronted by a problem. During that 
time he starred in several films as well: The Big Broadcast of 
1937, Buck Benny Rides Again (1940), Love Thy Neighbor (1940), 
Charley’s Aunt (1941), To Be or Not to Be (1942), and Who Was 
That Lady? (1962). When his Tv show ended in 1965, the pe- 
rennial 39-year-old was 71. But he did not retire from his be- 
loved show business. He appeared in the films: It’s a Mad, Mad, 
Mad, Mad World (1967), A Guide for the Married Man (1967), 
and The Man (1972). He returned to NBC once a year to doa 
TV special, performed with symphonies, and made numerous 
live appearances in theaters in the U.S. and abroad. 

Although the character he portrayed on radio and tv was 
as miserly as they come, the real Jack Benny was extremely 
generous. And at age 60, he began to take violin lessons to 
perfect his craft. He played benefit concerts to sell-out audi- 
ences to raise money for musicians and concert halls. In 1961 
his benefit concert helped save New York’s Carnegie Hall from 
being demolished. In addition, he raised $20,000 for the con- 
struction of a music center near Waukegan, and $838,000 for 
a conservatory at the University of Hartford. 

In 1974, his final year, he was working on his third Tv 
Farewell Special for NBc and preparing for his first starring 
role in a film in 30 years. He was to co-star with Walter Mat- 
thau in the comedy The Sunshine Boys. However, when the 
movie was completed, Benny’s best friend George Burns 
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played the part in his place. In 1989 Jack Benny was inducted 
into the Radio Hall of Fame. With his daughter, Joan, he co- 
wrote his memoirs, entitled Sunday Nights at Seven, which 
was published posthumously in 1990. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Fein, Jack Benny: An Intimate Biography 
(1976); M. Josefsberg, The Jack Benny Show (1977). 
[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


°BENOIT, PIERRE-MARIE (1895-1990), French priest and 
Righteous Among the Nations. Born Pierre Péteul, in Bourg 
d'Iré (Marne-et-Loire), France, to a family of flour millers, 
Benoit entered the Capuchin-Franciscan order in 1913. After 
a tour of duty in the French army during World War 1, where 
he was wounded, he took up theological studies, earning a 
doctorate in theology and teaching at the Capuchin college 
in Rome. With Italy’s entry into World War 11 in June 1940, he 
was sent back to France, and took up residence at the Capu- 
chin convent in Marseilles, at 51 Croix-de-Regnier Street. This 
eventually became a beehive of activity to help Jews in flight to 
acquire lodgings, identity documents, and baptismal certifi- 
cates as well as aid in crossing to Switzerland or Spain. In this 
he was coopted by local Jewish and non-Jewish religious and 
lay leaders. After the German occupation of the Vichy zone, 
in November 1942, Benoit traveled regularly to Nice, then un- 
der Italian occupation. There the Jewish-Italian banker Angelo 
Donati introduced Benoit to Guido Lospinoso, the newly ap- 
pointed Italian commissioner for Jewish affairs, who agreed to 
Benoit’s request to be allowed to continue his rescue activity of 
Jews. Fearing a German takeover of the Italian zone, Donati 
and Benoit devised a plan to remove the approximately 30,000 
Jews there to Italy proper, and for this Benoit went to Rome 
to make arrangements. In an audience with Pope Pius x11, on 
July 16, 1943, Benoit requested the Vatican's intercession with 
the Italian government to facilitate the transfer plan. In addi- 
tion, he asked the Vatican for aid in obtaining news of French 
Jews deported to Germany and improvement of the situation 
of Jews in French detention camps as well as intervention with 
Spain to allow the repatriation of Jews claiming Spanish an- 
cestry. It is not known if the Vatican acted on these requests. 
In the meantime, with the overthrow of Mussolini, on July 25, 
1943, the transfer plan was amended to move the Jews by ships 
to North African havens. The new Italian government of Mar- 
shal Badoglio was prepared to provide four ships and requi- 
sition trucks, and the U.S.-based Joint to underwrite the cost 
of this large-scale operation. Benoit also received support for 
this undertaking from Francis Osborne and Myron Taylor, the 
British and American diplomatic representatives to the Vati- 
can. Italy’s surrender to the Allies, however, on September 8, 
1943, and the immediate occupation of Italy and its zone in 
France by the Germans scuttled this rescue operation. Benoit, 
now under the name of Padre Benedetto, worked closely with 
Delasem (Delegazione per l’Assistenza dei Emigranti Ebrei), 
originally created to deal with facilitating Jewish emigration, 
and presently occupied with helping Jews in hiding. Elected to 
Delasem’s executive board, when its president Settimio Sorani 
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was arrested, Benoit replaced him as head. At first, Delasem’s 
activities were centered in the Capuchin offices, on 159 Via 
Sicilia; then, for security reasons, it moved it operations from 
place to place. It dealt mainly with obtaining various forms 
of forged documents, food, ration cards, and residencies for 
the thousands of Jews in Rome, many of whom had fled there 
from other regions in Italy, and originating in various coun- 
tries. Benoit, together with his Jewish aide Stefan Schwamm, 
also solicited the aid of the Swiss legation, as well as the Ro- 
manian and Hungarian legations, countries allied to Nazi 
Germany, in obtaining various documents, including “letters 
of protection.” Financing came from from Delasem funds, 
the Joint, and Genoa-based Cardinal Pietro Boetto. It is es- 
timated that as many as 4,000 Jews benefited from Benoit’s 
aid. As his fame spead among Jewish refugees, many sought 
out the “Father of the Jews.’ Benoit escaped several attempts 
to arrest him, and he eventually went into hiding for about a 
month, and returned to Rome to witness the city’s liberation 
on June 4, 1944. Afterwards, Benoit was hailed by the Italian 
Jewish community. In 1966, Yad Vashem awarded him the ti- 
tle of Righeous Among the Nations. In 1978, he wrote: “What 
I did for the Jewish people, what I did to merit being called 
‘Father of the Jews’ is but an infinitesimal contribution of what 
should have been done to prevent this most heinous and sa- 
tanic slaughter of some six million Jews, which will undoubt- 
edly remain mankind’s foulest disgrace - a shame affecting 
all those who participated or allowed it to happen.... It is by 
divine providence that the Jewish people wishes to live and 
fulfill its divine goals - first, for its own good, then, for the 
good of all humanity:” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yad Vashem Archives M31-201; P.-M. Benoit, 
“Résumé de mon activité en faveur des Juifs persécutés (1940-1944), 
in: Livre d’Or des Congregations Francaises, 1939-1945 (1948); S. Zuc- 
cotti, Under His Very Window (2000), index; F. Leboucher, Incredible 
Mission, (1969); M. Paldiel, The Path of the Righteous (1993), 56-59; J. 
Rorty, “Father Benoit, Ambassador to the Jews,’ in: Commentary, 2 
(Dec. 1946), 6; I. Gutman (ed.), Encyclopedia of the Righteous Among 
the Nations: France (2003), 68-70. 


[Mordecai Paldiel (2™4 ed.)] 


BENOLIEL, Moroccan family. ELIEZER, a leading citizen of 
*Fez (1730), established his family in Gibraltar; there suDAH 
(d. 1839) was consul-general of Morocco (1817), the only agent 
of the sultan in the service of the European powers, signed the 
treaty with Austria in 1830, and was later the representative 
of that country. Judah negotiated with Sweden, Norway, Den- 
mark, and Belgium and reestablished peace between Sardinia 
and Morocco. As president of the Gibraltar Chamber of Com- 
merce, he enjoyed the confidence of European financiers. His 
financial interests were widespread and at his death he left a 
fortune estimated at about three million gold dollars. He was 
president of the Jewish community in Gibraltar and founded 
charitable institutions in Morocco. At his request the sultan 
authorized the reconstruction of the synagogue in Tangiers. 
Joseph *Benoliel was a scholar and bibliophile. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Davidson, Notes Taken During Travels in 
Africa (1839), 3-6; H. de La Martiniére, Souvenirs du Maroc (1919), 26, 
123; Report of Anglo-Jewish Association (1877/78), 113; Miége, Maroc, 
2 (1961), 29, 89, 161, 191-3, 249; Kayserling, Bibl, 26-27; A.I. Laredo, 
Memorias de un viejo tangerino (1935), 262-5. 


[David Corcos] 


BENOLIEL, JOSEPH (José; 1888-1937), Portuguese scholar 
and bibliophile. Benoliel was born and died in Tangiers but 
spent most of his life in Lisbon. He was a distinguished phi- 
lologist, fluent in Hebrew, Arabic, Spanish, French, and Por- 
tuguese. After studying in a yeshivah in Morocco and in the 
Oriental School of the Alliance Israélite Universelle in Paris, 
he taught for a time at Mikveh Israel in Palestine. He then be- 
came professor of French and Hebrew at the University of Lis- 
bon as well as official translator for the Portuguese Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. He wrote many books, including French 
grammars and French and Portuguese dictionaries;, a volume 
of poetry entitled Echos de solidéo which came out in 1897; a 
volume of liturgical pieces entitled Porat Yosef, published in 
1887; and studies on the Lusiadas of Camé6es, parts of which 
he translated into Hebrew. 


[Moses Bensabat Amzalak] 


BEN PETURA (also Ben Peturi, Ben Peturin; early sec- 
ond century), tanna. He is best known for his dispute with R. 
Akiva: “Two men are traveling in the desert; one has a pitcher 
containing enough water to enable one of them to reach a 
place of habitation. If they share the water both will die; if 
one drinks, his life will be saved.” Ben Petura taught: “It is bet- 
ter that both drink and die than one witness the death of his 
companion.” But R. Akiva expounded: “It is written: that thy 
brother may live with thee (Lev. 25:36) this means that ‘thy life 
takes precedence over that of thy brother’” (Bm 62a; Sifra 9:5, 
with slight variations). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Tann; Ahad Ha-Am, Al Parashat De- 
rakhim, pt. 4 (1947°); Kaminka, in: Keneset le-Zekher Bialik, 4 (1939), 
352-3, no. 41; S. Pines, in: Tarbiz 16 (1944/45), 238-40. 


[Zvi Kaplan] 


BEN-PORAT, MIRIAM (1918- ), Israel jurist and state 
comptroller. Born in Vitebsk, Russia, Ben-Porat grew up 
in Lithuania and emigrated to Palestine in 1931. In 1945 she 
completed her law studies. She joined the Ministry of Justice 
in 1948, and from 1950 to 1958 served as deputy state attor- 
ney at the Ministry of Justice and from 1958 to 1975 as judge 
of the District Court of Jerusalem, appointed its president in 
December 1975. In November 1976 she was appointed acting 
judge of the Supreme Court and a permanent justice in 1977; 
from 1983 to 1988 she was vice president of the court. During 
these years, from 1964 to 1978, she held an academic position 
as associate professor in the Hebrew University and also wrote 
commentaries on the laws of assignments and contracts. In 
1988 she retired from the court and became state comptroller, 
a position she held for 10 years, until 1998, when she retired 
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after two terms. During her time in office, she strengthened 
the institution of state comptroller as the “watchdog of Israel's 
democracy,’ closely examining the activities of government 
ministries and the public sector. In 1991 she was awarded the 
Israel Prize for special contribution to society and the State. 


[Shaked Gilboa (2™4 ed.)] 


BEN-PORAT (Kazaz), MORDEKHAI (1923- ) Israeli pol- 
itician, member of the Sixth to Eighth and Tenth Knessets. 
Ben-Porat was born in Baghdad. In 1942 he joined the Halutz 
movement in Iraq and immigrated to Eretz Israel in 1945. In 
1947 he joined the *Haganah. He fought in the War of Inde- 
pendence, and finished the first officers’ course in the IDF in 
1948. In 1949 he returned to Iraq to prepare over 120,000 Iraqi 
Jews for immigration to Israel. He remained in Iraq for two 
years and was detained by the Iraqi authorities four times, each 
time managing to escape - the last time after being tortured. 

In 1955 he was elected as head of the Or-Yehuda local 
council, a position he held until 1969. He was the founder 
and first chairman of the Center for the Heritage of Baby- 
lonian Jewry in Or-Yehuda. He was one of the founders of 
*Rafi and was elected on its list to the Sixth Knesset in 1965. 
Following the foundation of the Israel Labor Party in 1968, 
he was elected to the Knesset on the Alignment list, and in 
1970-72 was deputy secretary general of the Labor Party. He 
was elected on the Alignment list to the Seventh and Eighth 
Knesset, but left the parliamentary group in March 1977 and 
continued to serve as an independent Mk. In 1975 he was one 
of the founders of the World Organization of Jews from Arab 
Countries, becoming one of its chairmen. In 1977 he was mem- 
ber of the Israeli delegation to the United Nations. In 1979, af- 
ter the rise to power in Iran of the Ayatollah Khomeini, Ben- 
Porat was sent to Teheran to help Jews leave the country. In 
1981 he was elected to the Tenth Knesset on behalf of Telem, a 
party formed by Moshe *Dayan a short time before his death, 
and a year later was appointed minister without portfolio in 
Menahem *Begin’s second government. In June 1983 Telem 
broke up, and Ben-Porat established a parliamentary group 
by the name of the Movement for Social Zionist Renewal. In 
January 1984 he resigned from Yitzhak *Shamir’s government, 
demanding that a National Unity Government be formed. He 
joined the Likud in 1988. 

He wrote Le-Bagdad ve-Hazarah (1996; To Baghdad and 
Back: The Miraculous 2000- Year Homecoming of the Iraqi 


Jews, 1998). 
[Susan Hattis Rolef (2"¢ ed.)] 


BENREMOKH (Rimokh, Remoch, Rimoc, Ramukh), fam- 
ily in Spain and Morocco. SOLOMON BENREMOKH (1285) was 
a communal leader in Lerida, Spain. The exegete ABRAHAM 
BEN HAYYIM was born in Barcelona. He wrote a commentary 
on Psalms, to which he appended an autobiography contain- 
ing information on the situation of the Jews in southern Eu- 
rope. In 1391 his home was pillaged, his possessions stolen, and 
he himself imprisoned. He participated in the disputation of 
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*Tortosa in 1413-14. In the 15th century the Benremokh fam- 
ily fled to Morocco, where it attained a position of leadership 
in the community before 1492. HAYYIM BEN SHEM TOV (d. 
after 1526) was one of the spiritual leaders of the indigenous 
communities of the kingdom of Fez, and SHEM TOV BEN 
ABRAHAM was their nagid. A dictatorial person, his dispute 
with the Spanish exiles of 1492 on questions concerning ritual 
slaughter created a friction of long duration between them and 
the native Jewish community. Dismissed from office in 1527, 
he was replaced by his relative sAUL BEN SHEM TOV who re- 
mained nagid until after 1563. yA MIN, confidential adviser to 
King Millay Zaydan, was sent on a mission to London in 1615 
and in 1624 to Holland, where he remained until 1628. sHEM 
TOV (11) was nagid of Fez until his death in 1648. In 1650 his 
brother bought the position from the king against the will of 
the community, to which he caused great suffering. Thereafter, 
the family gave up political activity but remained among the 
most respected members of the Fez community. Part of the 
family settled in Gibraltar in 1785 and in London. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Urkunden, 2 (1927), index, s.v. Rimoch; 
Baer, Spain, 2 (1966), 131, 218ff., 472, 484, 500; SIHM, Angleterre, 2 
(1925), 490; Pays-Bas, 3 (1912), 498; 4 (1913), 72, 111, 143-6, 202-3; 
J.M. Toledano, Ner ha-Maarav (1911), 65-80, 101; Hirschberg, Afri- 
kah, 2 (1965), 235-6. 
[David Corcos] 


BENRUBI, ISAAC (1876-1943), philosopher. Born in Salon- 
ika, he was a member of a well-known Turkish family which 
produced rabbis and rabbinic emissaries. After serving as a 
teacher in a public school in Philippopolis (Plovdiv) in Bul- 
garia, he left for Jena, Germany, where he studied philosophy 
with Rudolf Eucken. In 1900, while attending the Sorbonne, 
he became interested in contemporary French philosophy. His 
participation in the Second International Congress of Philoso- 
phy in Geneva (1904) brought him into personal contact with 
the leaders of the philosophic schools in France. Benrubi de- 
cided to devote himself to the study of modern French phi- 
losophy and to disseminate its ideas abroad, especially in Ger- 
many, where almost nothing was known of French philosophy 
after Comte. In addition, he was eager to spread knowledge 
of the German philosophy of idealism in France. From 1907 
to 1914 he attended the lectures of Bergson in Paris, where he 
was asked to prepare a German translation of Bergson’s book 
Matiére et Mémoire (1896). Benrubi undertook this task with 
the assistance of Bergson. He engaged in frequent conversa- 
tions with Bergson on philosophical, religious, social, and 
political questions, keeping current notes of these conversa- 
tions, which took the form of his book Souvenirs sur Henri 
Bergson (1942), an important source for an understanding 
of Bergson’s personality. During World War 1, he lectured at 
the University of Geneva on contemporary French and Ger- 
man philosophy. After the war, he finally completed the first 
part of his original project: an exposition of modern French 
philosophy, which was first published in an abridged version 
both in English, The Contemporary Thought of France (1926), 
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and in German, Philosophische Stroemungen der Gegenwart 
in Frankreich (1928). In 1933 the complete work appeared in 
French, under the title, Les sources et les courants de la phi- 
losophie contemporaine en France. Benrubi wrote this book, 
on the basis, among other things, of the comprehensive con- 
versations he had had with the thinkers of whom he wrote. 
After his death, his friend, Axel Stern, published a book of 
selections illustrating his views on epistemology and ethics, 
Connaissance et Morale (1947). 

[Samuel Hugo Bergman] 


BENSANCHI, MENTESH (Mordecai; 1882-1943), Greek 
journalist and member of parliament. Born in Salonika, he 
worked as a journalist for the Judeo-Spanish newspaper La 
Epoca, and the French newspaper Salonique. With the ter- 
mination of La Epoca, in 1912 he was the founding editor of 
El Liberal. He also worked for the government newspaper La 
Liberta. Later, he became editor of several Salonika newspa- 
pers, including El Imparcial and L’Indépendant. As a Zionist, 
he was active in the Kadima society, which promoted Hebrew 
culture and language, and as its general secretary he was ac- 
tive in Zionist propaganda and took an interest in problems 
of Jewish settlement in Erez Israel. He was one of the editors 
of the Zionist weeklies La Esperansa and El Congreso Jidyo, 
which appeared in French and Judeo-Spanish during wwt. 
During the years 1926-30, he was the head of the *Jewish Na- 
tional Fund in Salonika. A liberal Zionist and an outstanding 
orator, he was sent by Salonika Jewry as its representative to 
the Greek parliament. In the 1925 Greek national elections he 
was elected as a Kafandarist (Progressive Liberal). He was re- 
elected in 1928. As an active Jewish-Zionist public figure, he 
often clashed with ultra-Greek nationalists. After the 1931 an- 
tisemitic Campbell riots in Salonika, he gave a strong speech 
in parliament against the disturbances and the support of 
the local government for the rioters. Before ww, the Jew- 
ish Agency decided to make him an emissary to Eastern Jew- 
ish communities for fundraising and Zionist propaganda. He 
was an eloquent speaker in Judeo-Spanish and French. In the 
19308, in the press, he exposed the antisemitic Kleiber, who 
had infiltrated into local Salonikan Jewish circles and eventu- 
ally became a Nazi collaborator. Bensanchi wrote numerous 
articles against Germany and was blacklisted by the Germans. 
In the summer of 1942, he was caught by the Germans hiding 
with his family in a village in Crete, was interned in Larisa 
and Salonika, released, and in 1943 finally was deported to 
Auschwitz, where he died. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Recanati (ed.), Zikhron Saloniki, Gedula- 
tah ve-Hurbanah shel Yerushalayim de-Balkan (1972), 329; Saloniki, Ir 
ve-Em be- Yisrael (1967), 103, 115, 328; M. Molho and J. Nehama, Shoat 
Yehudei Yavan (1965), 34, 54. 

[Yitzchak Kerem (24 ed.)] 


BEN-SASSON, HAIM HILLEL (1914-1977), Israeli histo- 


rian. Ben-Sasson was born in Volozhin, Lithuania, and immi- 
grated to Palestine in 1934. He taught at the Hebrew Univer- 
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sity, Jerusalem, from 1949 and became a full professor in 1970. 
Among Ben-Sasson’s published works are Millon le-Munahei 
ha-Politikah (1941), a Hebrew political dictionary; Perakim be- 
Toledot ha-Yehudim bi-Ymei ha-Beinayim (1958), a history of 
the Jews in the Middle Ages; and Hagut ve-Hanhagah (1959), 
on the social concepts of Polish Jewry at the end of the Mid- 
dle Ages. He also edited the textbook of Jewish history Toledot 
Am Yisrael (3 vols., 1969-70; A History of the Jewish People, 
1976). From 1966 served as one of the editors of the Hebrew 
historical quarterly Zion; he was also editor (first edition) of 
the Encyclopaedia Judaica’s history division for Jewish history 
in Central and Eastern Europe and the departmental editor 
for general articles on Jewish history, Jewish economic history, 
and the history of the Jews in Poland and Lithuania. 


BENSAUDE, Moroccan-Portuguese family. ABRAHAM BEN- 
SAUDE (1790-1868) left Morocco after the creation of a mellah 
in his hometown of Rabat in 1807. In 1819, he settled in Sado 
Miguel, in the Azores and founded the first Jewish commu- 
nity on the island. He was joined by his brother ELras and his 
cousin SOLOMON, who established the firm of Bensaude and 
Company. Under the direction of the latter’s son, ABRAHAM, 
this became one of the most important enterprises in Por- 
tugal, with its head office in Lisbon. By the mid-19 century 
the Bensaude family had established a network of commer- 
cial relations between branches in Mogador, Gibraltar, Ham- 
burg, London, Manchester, and Lisbon. The family of the first 
Abraham Bensaude contributed to the economic development 
of San Miguel for over a century. His son JosE (1835-1922) 
established the tobacco industry and promoted the culture 
of pineapples, tea, and flax. José’s son JOAQUIM (1859-1952) 
was a distinguished Portuguese historian, noted for his re- 
search into the history of Portuguese scientific navigation, 
Lastronomie nautique au Portugal a lépoque des grandes décou- 
vertes (Berne, 1912). He disproved Alexander von Humboldt’s 
thesis concerning the German origin of scientific navigation 
in Portugal. In particular, he pointed out the important part 
played by Jewish astronomers and astrologers in the Iberian 
Peninsula during the Middle Ages, from which scientific navi- 
gation in Portugal originated. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Bensaude, Vida de José Bensaude (1936); 
Miége, Maroc, 2 (1961), 96, 574. 
[John Alfred Nathan] 


BEN-SHABETAI, ARI (1954-_), Israeli composer. Born in 
Jerusalem, Ben-Shabetai studied at the Guildhall School of 
Music in London, England and graduated cum laude in com- 
position and theory of music; with Mark *Kopytman at the 
Jerusalem Rubin Academy of Music and Dance (1983); and 
with George Crumb and Richard Wernick at the University 
of Pennsylvania, U.S. (1984-87), where he received a Ph.D. in 
music composition. 

Ben-Shabetai has won many awards and prizes. His Sin- 
fonia Cromatica won first prize in the 1994 Israel Philhar- 
monic Orchestra Composition Competition and was included 
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in the program of its tour to Germany, France, Italy, and the 
US. with Zubin *Mehta conducting. Magreffa for symphony 
orchestra was commissioned in 1995 by Lorin *Maazel for the 
Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra and performed both in Pitts- 
burgh and Jerusalem. In 1990 Ben-Shabetai was awarded the 
AKUM Composition Prize for Yehezkel (Concerto for Cello 
and Orchestra). In 1996 he received the Prime Minister’s Prize 
for composers. His Elegy For Anna Frank won the Israel Sin- 
fonietta Prize (1982) and his Three Romances for piano the 
AKUM Prize (1991). 

Influenced by contemporary music of the 1980s and 
1990s and Oriental music, Ben-Shabetai can be categorized 
as one of the earliest composers of the postmodern style. His 
individual style incorporates influences of heterophony, post- 
impressionistic harmony, and minimalism as well as mod- 
ern rock and jazz music (Blues and White for piano, Deus Ex 
Machina for electric violin and pj). 

From 1987 he was a professor at the Jerusalem Academy 
of Music and Dance. He also served as chairman of the Israel 
Composers League for four years, during which period he 
founded the Israeli Music Center publishing house and pro- 
duced the Anthology of Israeli Piano Music published by this 
organization. His chamber opera Aya No Tsuzumi (The Dam- 
asc Drum), composed to a gibberish libretto and based on the 
Noh Theater play was commissioned by and premiered at the 


Tel Aviv Biennale 2004). 
[Dushan Mihalek (24 ed.)] 


BEN-SHAKHAR, GERSHON (1942- ), Israeli cognitive 
psychologist and president of Israel’s Open University. Ben- 
Shakhar’s fields of inquiry are cognitive psychophysiology, 
psychophysiological detection of information, psychological 
testing and individual differences, and the confirmation bias in 
expert opinions. Ben-Shakhar completed his academic studies 
at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, receiving a B.A. in psy- 
chology and statistics in 1966, an M.A. in psychology in 1970, 
and a Ph.D. in psychology in 1975. In 1976, after a postdoctoral 
year at Northwestern University, he joined the department of 
psychology at the Hebrew University; he was head of the de- 
partment 1987-90, becoming a full professor in 1991. Between 
1992 and 1995 he was the dean of the Faculty of Social Sciences 
at the Hebrew University, and from 1995 until 1998 he was pro 
rector of the university. During these years he was visiting 
professor at Stanford, Toronto, and Brandeis universities. In 
2003 he was appointed president of the Open University. Ben- 
Shakhar wrote many articles and a number of books, among 
them Theories and Applications in the Detection of Deception: 
A Psychophysiological and International Perspective (with J.J. 
Furedy, 1989) and Studies in Psychology: Volume in Honor of 
Sonny Kugelmass (edited with A. Lieblich, 1995). 


[Shaked Gilboa (2™4 ed.)] 
BEN SHEMEN (Heb. 1/2¥ 72), youth village and moshav in 


central Israel, in the northern Judean foothills, 1.8 mi. (3 km.) 
east of Lydda. Land bought here in 1904 by the Anglo-Pales- 
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tine Bank was transferred to the *Jewish National Fund in 
1907, thus becoming one of its first holdings in the country. 
“Atid, a Jewish company for oil and soap production, founded 
a factory here in 1905. A year later, Kiryat Sefer, a children’s 
village, was established for orphans of the *Kishinev pogrom, 
under the direction of Israel *Belkind. In 1908 the Palestine 
office of the Zionist Organization set up a training farm for 
agricultural workers; they planted groves of olives and other 
fruit trees. These plantations were then named “Herzl For- 
est Ten Yemenite families were settled at Ben Shemen in 
1911 to combine farming with arts and crafts in the style of 
the *Bezalel School of Jerusalem. During World War 1 Ben 
Shemen was a battlefront between the German-Turkish and 
the Allied armies. It was abandoned and largely destroyed. In 
1921 one of the first moshavim was founded at Ben Shemen. In 
1927 an agricultural school was opened under the direction of 
Siegfried *Lehmann and in 1934 it was among the first institu- 
tions to be included in the framework of *Youth Aliyah. Early 
in 1948, during the War of Independence, both the school and 
the moshav came under siege and the school was evacuated 
to the Hefer Plain until the end of the year, there constituting 
the basis for the Neurim Youth Village. In 1952 a new moshav 
(affiliated with Tenu’at ha-Moshavim) was established by set- 
tlers from Romania, whose main occupation was dairy and 
citrus farming. In 1968 Ben Shemen had 920 inhabitants, of 
whom 720 were in the youth village. In the mid-1990s Ben Sh- 
emen had approximately 1,360 inhabitants, of whom 990 were 
in the youth village. In 2002 the population of Ben Shemen 
(moshav) was 550 residents with another 638 in the youth vil- 
lage. The school includes an elementary and high school with 
dormitories. The name is taken from Isaiah 5:1. 


[Efraim Orni] 


BENSHEN, Ashkenazi term, probably derived (via Old 
French) from the Latin benedicere, meaning “bless” or “pro- 
nounce a benediction.” It is mainly used for *Grace after Meals 
which, when recited by three adult males, is introduced by a 
formula, of which the Yiddish version is Raboysay, mir volen 
benshen (“Gentlemen, let us say Grace”). It is also used as a 
designation for the Prayer for the New Moon, Rosh Hodesh 
benshen, and for the benediction recited by a person who has 
survived a perilous escape, gomel benshen. The kindling of 
Sabbath and festival lights is called likht benshen. The blessing 
of children by parents is also called benshen. The term corre- 
sponds to the Sephardi bencao. 


BEN SIMEON, RAPHAEL AARON (1848-1928), rabbi. 
Ben Simeon, who was born in Jerusalem, became chief rabbi 
of Cairo in 1891. Toward the end of his life he returned to Pal- 
estine and settled in Tel Aviv. Ben Simeon wrote a number of 
works, mainly dealing with questions of halakhah and ritual. 
They include Nehar Mizrayim (1908), on the ritual followed 
by the Jews in Egypt, and Shaar ha-Mifkad (1908-19), on the 
various rituals observed by the Jerusalem communities. His 
collection of responsa, U-mi-zur Devash (1912), includes rul- 
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ings by his father David; Tuv-Mizrayim (1908) gives genealo- 
gies of Egyptian rabbis. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frumkin-Rivlin, 3 (1929), 307-8. 
[Eliyahu Ashtor] 


BEN SIRA, ALPHABET OF, a narrative, satirical work, 
written probably in the geonic period in the East. The Alpha- 
bet of Ben Sira is one of the earliest, most complicated, and 
most sophisticated Hebrew stories written in the Middle Ages. 
Four versions of the work have been printed: (a) the usual text 
found in most editions and manuscripts, edited with notes by 
Steinschneider and published in Berlin in 1858; (b) a fuller ver- 
sion of part of the work that was discovered by Steinschneider 
in a manuscript in Leiden (parts of it were added as notes to 
his edition); (c) a totally different version printed by Loew- 
inger and Friedman from a Kaufmann manuscript in Buda- 
pest, published in Vienna in 1926; and (d) part of a fourth ver- 
sion discovered by Habermann in a manuscript in Jerusalem 
and published in 1958. There are more than 50 extant manu- 
scripts of the work, in full or in part, many of which contain 
different versions and additional stories. 

There is no reason to doubt the unity of the work as a 
whole, despite the fragmentary character of the different ver- 
sions. All the versions share a special, satirical, and even he- 
retical, character, and this indicates that they all were writ- 
ten by a single hand. They seem to reflect varying degrees 
of censorship on the part of editors and copyists. The com- 
plete work contains four parts. The first part is the biogra- 
phy of Ben Sira from his conception until the age of one year. 
This story, omitted in many editions, explains how Jeremiah, 
the prophet, was simultaneously Ben Sira’s father (the nu- 
merical value of Ben Sira’s name equals that of Jeremiah), and 
grandfather. Ben Sira’s mother was Jeremiah’s daughter. The 
old prophet was forced to an act of onanism by wicked men, 
and his daughter conceived from his emissions when she came 
to bathe. The form of this story is based on a biblical verse that 
tells the glories and wonders of God’s deeds; thus the story 
satirizes not only Jeremiah, but God’s deeds as well. 

The second part is more sophisticated in form. It tells 
how Ben Sira, now one year old, meets with his teacher, who 
tries to teach him the alphabet. Instead of repeating each let- 
ter of the alphabet after his teacher, Ben Sira responds with 
an epigram beginning with that letter. The epigrams lead the 
teacher to tell the story of his life. It may be assumed that the 
original structure of this part was 22 + 12 paragraphs, each 
containing a letter, an epigram, and a part of the story. 

The third part is the longest and contains most of the 
narrative material in this work. It recounts the story of Ben 
Sira’s life and adventures in the court of Nebuchadnezzar, king 
of Babylonia. It also includes stories told by Ben Sira himself 
as answers to the king’s questions. These stories often include 
pornographic elements, as well as derogatory descriptions 
of biblical figures, like King Solomon or Joshua. Some of the 
stories in this section contain motifs from international folk- 
lore and may be based on folktales, but they were adapted to 
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the special framework of the work and satirical elements were 
added to them. Examination of the various versions indicates 
that here, too, there were 22 stories, arranged according to the 
letters of the alphabet, to which 12 other stories were added. 

The fourth part, which is found in most versions and 
gave the work its name, contains 22 alphabetically arranged 
epigrams attributed to Ben Sira that serve as material for dis- 
cussion and interpretation by Ben Sira’s son, Uzziel, and his 
grandson, Joseph b. Uzziel. The contents are satirical and even 
heretical. It may be assumed that this part was constructed 
in the same manner as the two previous ones — 22 + 12 sec- 
tions. The work, therefore, displays elements of unity both in 
structure and in its ideological aims. It is all but impossible, 
however, to discover the background upon which such a work 
could have been written. Some scholars (L. Ginzberg and 
others) believe that it aimed at ridiculing the story of Jesus’ 
birth; but the basis for such a conclusion may be found only 
in the first part, and even this is not very clear, for the irony 
seems to be directed more against God than against Jesus. It 
is hardly possible that the author was a Karaite, as some of 
the abusive stories are directed against biblical figures, and 
not only against the Talmud and Midrash. It seems likely that 
the author did not belong to any organized group or defin- 
able ideological movement, but was merely a writer with an 
anarchistic tendency who used satire to ridicule all the insti- 
tutions of established religion in his day. 

Another difficult problem is the relationship between 
this pseudepigraphal work and the original proverbs of Ben 
Sira. Some of the proverbs and epigrams included in the work 
are originally in the work of Ben Sira, but many such prov- 
erbs are found in talmudic literature, and the author proba- 
bly took them from there. The author of the pseudepigraphal 
work did not even know Ben Sira’s first name. There is only 
one slight connection that might be accidental: the Wisdom 
of *Ben Sira has a preface written by the author’s grandson, 
who edited the work, and in the pseudepigraphal work the 
figure of a grandson is also present. 

It is impossible to fix even the approximate date of this 
work. It has been suggested that a quotation from the work is 
included in the tenth-century Arukh, but this now seems very 
doubtful. The Alphabet, however, seems to have been written 
in the East after the rise of Islam. 

Maimonides and other authorities attacked the work 
vigorously, but it was generally accepted as part of the mi- 
drashic tradition, to the extent that a circle of Ashkenazi 
hasidic mystics in the 12" and 13" centuries attributed some 
of their mystical compilations to works and theories received 
from Joseph b. Uzziel, who inherited the wisdom of Ben Sira 
and Jeremiah. The anarchistic and heretical elements in the 
work went unrecognized, probably because of the censorship 
exercised by copyists, who prevented the full version from be- 
ing known to readers. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Steinschneider (ed.), Alpha Betha de-Ben 
Sira (1858); D.Z. Friedman and D.S. Loewinger (eds.), Alpha Betha 
de-Ben Sira (1926) (= HHY, 10 (1926), 250-81); A.M. Habermann in: 
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Tarbiz, 27 (1957/58), 190-202; I. Reifman, in: Ha-Karmel, 2 (1873), 
123ff.; A. Epstein, Mi-Kadmoniyyot ha-Yehudim (1957), 111-5; J.L. 
Zlotnick, in: Sinai, 18 (1946), 49-58; S. Lieberman, Sheki’in (1939), 
32-42.; J. Dan, in: Molad, 23 (1965), 490-6; Lévy, in: REJ, 29 (1894), 
197-205; Zunz, Vortraege, 106-11; S.H. Kook, Iyyunim u-Mehkarim, 


1 (1959), 231-3. nesearonel 
oseph Dan 


BEN SIRA, SIMEON BEN JESUS (second century B.c.E.), 
Hebrew aphorist, sage, and scribe, the author of Wisdom of 
*Ben Sira (Ecclesiasticus). Ben Sira was a younger contempo- 
rary of the high priest Simeon (50:1ff.), apparently Simeon the 
Just, who according to the Talmud and Josephus (Ant., 12:43, 
157) lived at the beginning of the third century B.c.£. In the in- 
troduction to the Greek translation of the Wisdom of Ben Sira, 
the author is referred to as Jesus, by which name he is gener- 
ally known in the Christian tradition. In the more authorita- 
tive Hebrew version, however (50:27; 52:end), his full name 
is given as Simeon b. Jeshua b. Eleazar b. Sira. The book was 
translated into Greek by Ben Sira’s grandson after his arrival 
in Egypt in 132 B.c.E. From this date, given by the grandson in 
the preface to his translation, it may be reckoned that Ben Sira 
completed the book about 170 B.c.z. Apparently Ben Sira’s life 
was at one time in jeopardy because of a false charge leveled 
against him, from which, however, he was saved (51). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Schechter and C. Taylor, The Wisdom 
of Ben Sira (1899); R. Smend, Die Weisheit des Jesus Sirach erklaert 
(1906-07); M.H. Segal, Sefer Ben-Sira ha-Shalem (19587); E.S. Har- 
tom, Ha-Sefarim ha-Hizonim: Ben-Sira (1963). 


[Moses Zevi (Moses Hirsch) Segal] 


BEN SIRA, WISDOM OF (also called Ecclesiasticus), a 
work of the Apocrypha, which, though usually known by 
this name, may have been called by its author, “The Words of 
Simeon b. Jeshua,’ the title found on the Hebrew fragments. In 
Greek the book is called Zogia (‘Ijov viod) Leipax), “Wis- 
dom of (Jesus son of) Sirach,” and hence in Latin it was known 
as Siracides (i.e., Sira’s son). Its common name in modern 
times, Ecclesiasticus (abbr. Ecclus.) dates from the 4‘-century 
custom of naming certain homiletical books libri ecclesiastici 
(i.e., books for (reading in) the church). The book is divided 
into eight sections, each introduced by a poem in praise of 
wisdom or of the wise man. The last section (Hebrew version 
44-50), called “The Praise of the Fathers,’ eulogizes the great 
figures of the Bible, with the exception of the final chapter 
which is devoted to praise of Simeon b. Johanan the priest, 
i.e., *Simeon the Just. The greater part of the work consists of 
maxims, poetic in form, like those in the book of Proverbs. 
It also contains psalms of supplication and of thanksgiving 
(36:1-17 (33:1-13; 36:16-22); 42:21-35 (15-25), 43, et al.), these 
latter being characterized by a lofty poetic style and by ele- 
vated thought (cf. 42:21 (15); 43:33 (58). (References are given 
to two editions: the first to the Hebrew edition by M.H. Segal 
(19582), the second to the standard edition in the Greek text 
of the Apocrypha). The work also includes didactic poems on 
subjects of daily life and on historical events, after the man- 
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ner of certain psalms (13; 15; 16; 18; 34:19-35; 40:41; et al.), and 
concludes with an epilogue comprising two poems of praise 
and thanksgiving, and an alphabetic poem on the importance 
of acquiring wisdom. 

The Wisdom of Ben Sira directs man to the love of wis- 
dom and ethical conduct, teaches him virtue and good deeds, 
and proper behavior in eating and drinking, speech and si- 
lence, work and commerce, studying and teaching, poverty 
and wealth, health and sickness. It also seeks to instruct man 
to perform all his actions with intelligence and understand- 
ing, moderation, care and wisdom, so that his deeds may 
bring to him and others the appropriate benefit. It teaches man 
how to behave within his family circle: toward his father and 
mother, his wife, his sons, and his daughters. It guides him 
in his conduct toward all men. It stresses, as does the book 
of Proverbs, that the fear of the Lord is the beginning and 
the end of all wisdom. The work, though written in the spirit 
of the Bible and in the language of the later biblical books, 
bears a contemporary impress of the second century B.c.E., 
and its faith, in general, is that of subsequent Pharisaic Juda- 
ism (everything is foreseen but man has freedom of choice: 
15:15-17; cf. Avot 3:15). It also reveals some influence of Greek 
literature and idiom: men grow and fall like leaves on a tree 
(14:19; cf. Iliad 6:146-9); he becomes wise who is unfettered 
by affairs, corresponding to the oxoAaottkdc, the Greek man 
of leisure. The work also contains a trace of the Greek gno- 
sis and perhaps also of its philosophical thought (cf. 42:29-33 
(20-23)). Unlike other books of proverbs, in which the au- 
thors address themselves to youth, the Wisdom of Ben Sira 
attaches prime importance to the well-ordered family, the ef- 
fective basis of which is the father. It is primarily to him that 
the author addresses himself, advising and instructing him. 
A man should marry a suitable wife, beautiful and kindly- 
spoken, who, assisting him, will bring him supreme hap- 
piness. He should rear his sons in the Torah, marry off his 
daughters while they are young, and deal faithfully with his 
fellow man. 

From a literary viewpoint, the work is well constructed. 
Most of the maxims are arranged according to subject mat- 
ter, and the various sections have headings such as “The fear 
of the Lord,” “Honoring parents,” “Humility,” “Lovingkind- 
ness,’ and the like. For the rabbis of the early talmudic period 
the work had an importance almost equal to that of the book 
of Proverbs. Its aphorisms, quoted either in Ben Sira’s name 
or anonymously, are scattered throughout talmudic litera- 
ture and are cited by both tannaim and amoraim, such as R. 
Levitas of Jabneh (Avot 4:4, cf. Ecclus. 7:13), Akiva, and Rav. 
Several of Ben Sira’s maxims are to be found in other books 
of the Apocrypha, the New Testament, the Syriac version of 
the book of *Ahikar as well as in the writings of early medi- 
eval Jewish scholars. Ben Sira’s influence on ancient Hebrew 
prayers and piyyutim is particularly great. Although the Wis- 
dom of Ben Sira is quoted in talmudic literature with the in- 
troductory phrase “as it is written,” ordinarily reserved for bib- 
lical quotations, and is once explicitly mentioned among the 
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books of the Hagiographa (BK 92b; cf. Ecclus. 27:9), it was not 
included in the canon. Some amoraim even forbade it to be 
read (Sanh. 100b; TJ, Sanh. 10:1, 28a). In the book of Proverbs 
the ethics are personal and worldly, and its general character 
is bound up with its secular origin, even though the religious 
content of the book is of prime importance. In the Wisdom 
of Ben Sira there is a notable difference. Wisdom, which is 
spoken of in the book of Proverbs as a primordial fascinating 
entity, is in Ben Sira identified with the Torah given to Israel, 
emphasizing that it is the true basis of all divine and human 
wisdom. In the Wisdom of Ben Sira there occur for the first 
time a number of ideas subsequently found in the aggadah, 
such as that Israel as well as the Torah was among the first acts 
of God’s creation (cf. Ecclus. 36:15 and Gen. R. 1:4) and that 
the people of Israel (37:29 (25)), the Temple (17:20 (13)) and 
the priesthood of Aaron and of Phinehas (45:26, 45 (15, 24)) 
will endure forever (cf. Sif. Num. 92; Lev. R. 2:2). Ben Sira is 
also the original source for several customs which are later 
found in the halakhah (e.g., the blessing on seeing a rainbow - 
43:13 (11)), and contains the earliest reference to the accepted 
basis of the Eighteen Benedictions and the like. The sages de- 
livered homilies based on Ben Sira’s maxims, but changing 
their form and language. They were even rendered at times 
in the mishnaic Hebrew or Aramaic spoken by the sages. Ex- 
cerpts from these maxims, current among the masses, were 
collected in small compilations, not always in the original 
order, and they included not only biblical verses but some 
aphorisms which were not Ben Sira’s. As a result these verses 
and aphorisms were erroneously ascribed to Ben Sira by the 
rabbis. 

The original Hebrew text was no longer extant after the 
time of Saadiah Gaon (10* century). In the 19‘ century the 
work was translated from the Greek into Hebrew by Judah 
Leib *Ben-Zeev S.I. Fraenkel, and others. In 1896, however, 
S. Schechter discovered among the *Genizah fragments in 
Cairo a page of the original Hebrew work. During the next 
four years, Schechter and other scholars found many other 
fragments from various manuscripts, comprising about two- 
thirds of the entire book. In 1929 Joseph Marcus found a frag- 
ment from a fifth manuscript containing 46 verses; in 1957 J. 
Schirmann found a new folio, and in 1959 yet another folio 
of manuscript B, as well as two folios of manuscript c. These 
fragments consist at times of no more than portions of verses, 
and contain many mistakes, omissions, and corruptions, as 
well as numerous additions and repetitions. Nonetheless, they 
presumably preserve an early or even original version. Some 
fragments of the Hebrew original (6:20-31) were discovered 
in Qumran Cave 11. In 1964 Yigael Yadin discovered at Ma- 
sada fragments containing chapters 39:27-44:25, which indi- 
cate that manuscript B of the Genizah represents substantially 
the original Hebrew version of the book. The Wisdom of Ben 
Sira was included in the Septuagint, from where it made its 
way into the Christian Bible. It was translated into Syriac in 
about 300 c.£. by a Christian (apparently a Jewish apostate). 
Although these versions contain very many mistakes, by com- 
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paring them with the Hebrew version it is generally possible 
to establish the original text of the work. 


[Moshe Zevi (Moses Hirsch) Segal] 


A critical edition of Ben Sira, giving the Hebrew original, 
including fragments from the Genizah, the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
and Masada, with facsimiles, was published (1973) by the 
Historical Dictionary of the Hebrew Language, under the ae- 
gis of the Hebrew Language Academy, with Professor Z. Ben 
*Hayyim as chief editor. It provides a complete concordance 
of all the words in these texts, with textual notes. 

On the question of the date of the author and the book, 
see *Ben Sira, Simeon son of Jesus. 

See also *Apocrypha and *Bible, Canon. 


In the Arts 

In literature and art the Wisdom of Ben Sira has not inspired 
great creativity. In music, by contrast, Ben Sira’s work has 
proved to be of considerable importance. The use of its texts 
may be considered under three headings: (a) The Priestly Of- 
fice. The text beginning Ecce sacerdos magnus (“This is the 
high priest”), a paraphrase based on the praises of Moses 
and Aaron in chapters 44 and 45, is used in the Catholic lit- 
urgy for the commemoration or welcome of high ecclesiasti- 
cal dignitaries, especially popes and bishops. The traditional 
plainchant melody was used by Palestrina as a cantus fir- 
mus (compositional foundation) in the first of his published 
masses (1554), which was dedicated to Pope Julius 111; and 
also for festive motets on the text itself, such as those written 
by Constanzo Porta (book of motets for 6 voices, 1585, dedi- 
cated to Pope Sixtus v) and Tomas Luis de Victoria (4 voices, 
in his Motecta festorum totius anni ... 1585). The last, like the 
Palestrina mass, has since been sung at many papal corona- 
tions. An Ecce sacerdos motet appears in the Opus musicum 
by Jacob Hand1 (Gallus; 1550-1591), in which other settings of 
Ben Sira texts also appear. It may be assumed that the atten- 
tion of composers was drawn to Ben Sira as a text-source by 
the feeling of obligation, which the Counter-Reformation in- 
spired, that no part of the liturgical cycle be neglected by com- 
posers. (b) “Now praise the Lord.” The short hymnic passage 
in ch. 50:22-24, adopted by the Anglican Book of Common 
Prayer, was set by William Byrd (1545-1623) as an impressive 
six-voiced anthem, Behold now praise the Lord. The rhymed 
German paraphrase Nun danket alle Gott, by Martin Rinkart 
(first published by him in 1636 as a grace at table), became 
famous as the “German Te Deum” when it was sung on the 
occasion of the peace treaty ending the Thirty Years’ War in 
1648 to a chorale-melody composed by Johann Crueger (first 
published in the same year). Translated by Catherine Wink- 
worth in 1858 as Now thank we all our God, it became popu- 
lar in the English-speaking church; and both the German and 
the English versions have been sung on many historic occa- 
sions. Bach used the chorale-melody for his cantata no. 192, 
Nun danket alle Gott, and at the conclusion of his cantata no. 
79. Felix *Mendelssohn adapted it for the Festgesang which he 
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wrote for the 400 anniversary of the invention of printing, 
celebrated at Leipzig on June 25", 1840. 

(c) “Let us now praise famous men.” The opening pas- 
sage of the “Praise of the Fathers,” ch. 44, in the English ver- 
sion of The Book of Common Prayer, has been set for choir by 
Ralph Vaughan Williams (1923), Cyril Scott (1935), and other 
English-speaking composers. 

Settings of other texts include those by Heinrich Schuetz; 
the rhymed Dutch paraphrase Ecclesiasticus by Jan Fruytier 
(1965), which used the tunes of Clemens non Papa's famous 
Souterliedekens (“Little Psalter Songs,’ 1556); and the three- 
voiced canon on “Non impedias musicam” (“Do not impede 
the music,” ch. 32, 57), in G.B. Martini’s Storia della Musica 
(vol. 1, 1757). 

[Bathja Bayer] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.H. Segal, Hokhmat Ben Sira (1933); idem, 
Sefer Ben Sira ha-Shalem (19587), contains detailed bibliography; 
idem, in: Tarbiz, 29 (1959/60); Grinz, in: Behinot, 6 (1953/54), 85-933 
Schirmann, in: Tarbiz, 27 (1957/58), 440-3; A. Kahana Ha-Sefarim ha- 
Hizonim, 2 (1959); Charles, Apocrypha; A.A. Di Lella, Hebrew Text of 
Sirach (1966); C.C. Torrey, in: Alexander Marx Jubilee Volume (1950), 
585-602; Yadin, in: Eretz Israel, 8 (1967), 1-45. 


BENSON, ROBBY (Robin David Segal; 1956-_), U.S. actor, 
director, voice-over artist. The son of a writer and a stage ac- 
tress, Benson was born and raised in Dallas, Texas. He started 
his career in show business at the age of three, acting in com- 
mercials and community theater productions. At age 12 he 
made his Broadway debut starring in a production of Zelda, 
where he exhibited a natural talent for portraying sensitive 
adolescent characters. As a teenager Benson's good looks and 
sympathetic talents landed him in a string of roles in roman- 
tic films in the 1970s and 1980s, most notably Jeremy (1975), 
Ode to Billy Joe (1976), One on One (1977), Ice Castles (1978), 
and the Tv production of Our Town (1976). Some of these 
roles exhibited darker and more complex performances such 
as his memorable portrayal opposite Jack Lemmon in Trib- 
ute (1980) and his performance as Danny Saunders in Chaim 
*Potok’s The Chosen (1981). After recovering from open-heart 
surgery in 1984, Benson began writing and directing for TV, 
film, and theater. In 1988 he directed his first feature, Crack 
in the Mirror, and went on to become one of the most suc- 
cessful sitcom directors of the 1990s, directing multiple epi- 
sodes for such hit shows as Friends, Dream On, and Ellen. 
He also performed as the gruff voice of Beast in Disney’s Os- 
car-nominated Beauty and the Beast, and continued to voice 
characters for animated films. In addition, Benson composed 
scores for numerous films and received two gold records for 
songwriting with his wife and collaborator, Karla DeVito. 
Benson also taught in film and theater departments at sev- 
eral universities. 


[Max Joseph (24 ed.)] 


BENSOUSSAN, GEORGES (1952-_), French historian and 
Holocaust scholar. After completing a doctorate in modern 
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history, Bensoussan began teaching history in high school 
while pursuing a parallel career in historical research and 
writing. An active militant against antisemitism and Holo- 
caust denial, to which he sought to oppose precise historical 
knowledge and provocative reflections on the transmission 
of memory (Génocide pour mémoire: des racines du désas- 
tre aux questions daujourd hui, 1989; Auschwitz en héritage? 
Du bon usage de la mémoire, 2003), Bensoussan collabo- 
rated on several journals (Raison Présente in 1989; Le débat 
in 1994), and was eventually appointed chief editor of the Re- 
vue d Histoire de la Shoah, a major publication first issued in 
1946 as Le Monde Juif and renamed in 1997 to better suit its 
scientific purposes. Later, reacting to the resurgence of anti- 
semitism in France against the background of the Israeli-Pal- 
estinian conflict, Bensoussan wrote several pamphlets (some 
under a pseudonym) and books about the new antisemitism 
(Anti-Semitism in French Schools: Turmoil of a Republic, pub- 
lished by the Hebrew university of Jerusalem, Vidal Sassoon 
International Center for the Study of Antisemitism, 2004), 
which echo his previous reflections on the convergence and 
relationship between antisemitism, anti-Zionism, and Holo- 
caust denial (“Négationnisme et antisionnisme: récurrences 
et convergences des discours du rejet,’ in: Revue d'Histoire 
de la Shoah, May-Aug. 1999), and his academic work on the 
history of antisemitism in France since the Dreyfus affair 
(Lidéologie du rejet: enquéte sur “Le monument Henry” ou ar- 
chéologie du fantasme antisémite dans la France de la fin du 
x1xe siécle, 1993). Bensoussan also wrote a general history of 
the Holocaust (1996) and an intellectual and political history 


of Zionism (2002). 
[Dror Franck Sullaper (24 ed.)] 


BEN STADA, or Ben Stara, a person mentioned in two ap- 
parently unrelated passages in the Tosefta, identified in later 
tradition with Ben Pandira (Jesus). The first passage is found 
in Tosefta Shabbat (11:15), which reports a dispute concern- 
ing someone who made markings on his flesh. R. Eliezer held 
such a person liable for the desecration of the Sabbath, while 
his colleagues considered him exempt from punishment, 
since this is not the normal way of writing. In support of his 
position, R. Eliezer said: “Isn't it true that Ben Stara (other 
readings: Sitra, Sotra, Stada) learned in this way?” To this the 
Sages replied: “And because of one idiot, we should hold all of 
the normal people liable?” The second passage concerns the 
halakhah in Mishnah Sanhedrin (7:10) which permits the au- 
thorities to “entrap” someone who seeks to persuade a Jew to 
engage in idolatry. The Tosefta (San. 10:11), commenting on 
this halakhah, states: “And that is precisely what they did to 
Ben Stada (other readings: Stara) in Lydda - they placed two 
scholars in hiding [to testify against him] and stoned him” 
(The spelling of his name is uncertain also in the parallel pas- 
sages in the Talmudim (see below, and cf. Lieberman, Tosefta 
ki-Feshuta, 1 (1955), 179-80).) 

The second baraita, which tells of Ben Stada’s execution, 
is brought in the Jerusalem Talmud (Yev. 16:6, 15d) virtually 
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verbatum. The first baraita, which describes his practice of 
writing on his flesh, is brought in the yt Shabbat (12:4, 13d) in 
a form very similar to the text of the Tosefta. It differs, how- 
ever, in one important respect: the rather obscure allusion to 
Ben Stara’s eccentric behavior (“Ben Stara, ‘learned’ in this 
way”) is expanded and explained: “Isn't it true that Ben Stada 
[brought witchcraft out of Egypt] in this way?” While it is pos- 
sible that the Jerusalem Talmud is preserving here an ancient 
tradition concerning Ben Stada, it is equally likely that this is 
a harmonistic interpretation of Tosefta Shabbat in an attempt 
to explain why he was executed in Tosefta Sanhedrin. 

Both of these traditions were originally brought in the 
Babylonian Talmud, but they were eliminated in part from 
later editions as a result of Christian censorship, for reasons 
that will be made clear immediately. The later printed texts of 
TB Shabbat 104b read as follows: “R. Eliezer said to the Sages: 
Isn't it true that Ben Stara brought witchcraft out of Egypt by 
marking on his flesh? They said to him: He was an idiot, and 
one does not bring proofs from idiots” Here the sugya ends 
in the later printed editions. The continuation of the sugya, as 
represented by all manuscripts and the earliest printed text, 
reads as follows: “[Was he] the son of Stara (or: Stada)? Wasn't 
he rather the son of Pandira! Rav Hisda said: Stara was [his 
mother’s] husband; Pandira was [his mother’s] lover. [But his 
mother’s] husband was Papos the son of Judah! Rather, his 
mother was Stara (or Stada), his father was Pandira. [But] 
his mother was Mary the hairdresser (magdala)! Rather [she 
was called Stada] because of what they say in Pumbedita: She 
cheated (sata da) on her husband.” The name “Ben Pandira” 
was understood in the Babylonian Talmud as a euphemism 
for Jesus (cf. Tosefta Hul. 2:24, TB Av. Za. 16b-17Aa). It is fairly 
clear, therefore, that this entire talmudic passage is an anti- 
Christian polemic, ridiculing the doctrine of the virgin birth 
of Jesus (see D. Rokeah, “Ben Stara is Ben Pantira”). In keep- 
ing with this anti-Christian tendency, the version of the sec- 
ond baraita as brought in the uncensored text of TB Sanhe- 
drin 67a reads as follows: “And that is precisely what they did 
to Ben Stada (or: Stara) in Lydda, and they hung him on the 
day before the Passover” - apparently a reference to the cru- 
cifixion. The text then continues as in Shabbat (“Was he the 
son of Stara? Wasn't he rather ...”). 

While the Babylonian tradition clearly seems to identify 
Ben Stada with Ben Pantira (Jesus), it is highly unlikely that 
this reflects any historical tradition deriving from the tan- 
naitic period. On the contrary, it is almost certainly a classic 
example of the Babylonian Talmud’s “creative historiography” 
which seeks to identify obscure and unknown figures (like 
Ben Stada) with significant and well known figures (like Ben 
Pantira = Jesus). The Babylonian Talmud here as elsewhere 
reworks early sources (Tosefta and TJ) in order to achieve its 
own literary and polemical ends. It is therefore not surpris- 
ing that inconsistencies remain between the older, more origi- 
nal elements, and the more recent trends and interpretations 
which coexist in the Babylonian Talmud’s final retelling of 
these stories. Attempts to relate all of these various elements 
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to a particular concrete historical figure will therefore almost 
always result in contradiction. 

For example, Rabbenu Jacob b. Meir *Tam (in early edi- 
tions of tosafot to Sanhedrin) mentions an interpretation 
which identifies Ben Stada with Jesus. This suggestion is based 
on the allusion to Pandira and strengthened by the mention of 
a Passover execution and of a mother named Miriam (Mary). 
R. Tam, however, rejects this view, pointing out that Pappos 
b. Judah lived a century after Jesus. Furthermore, Jesus was 
executed in Jerusalem and not in Lydda. Modern scholarship 
has suggested that Ben Stada may have been the Egyptian 
prophet who, during the administration of the Roman proc- 
urator Felix, persuaded “large crowds to follow him to the 
Mount of Olives, where at his command, “Jerusalem’s walls 
would fall down and he would provide an entrance to the city” 
(Jos., Ant., 20:169ff.; Acts, 21:38). The only real link between 
the two, however, is the mention of Egypt. Josephus claimed 
that the prophet disappeared, whereas Ben Stada (according 
to the earliest and most reliable evidence) was executed in 
Lydda, possibly in the second century c.z. (see Derenbourg, 
Essai sur les formes des pluriels arabes (1867), 468-71). Given 
the scanty evidence concerning Ben Stada which is preserved 
in the earliest sources, it is unlikely that any definite identifi- 
cation of the historical figure that stands behind these tradi- 
tions can be made. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.T. Herford, Christianity in Talmud and Mi- 
drash (1903), 37, 344 ff; J. Klausner, Jesus of Nazereth (1929), 20-23; 
Schoeps, in: HUCA, 21 (1948), 258ff.; Chajes, in: Ha-Goren, 4 (1903), 
33-37; D. Rokeah, in: Tarbiz, 39 (1970), 9-18. 

[Isaiah Gafni / Stephen G. Wald (274 ed.)] 


BENSUSAN (Ibn Sisan or Shoshan, also Cohen ibn Sasan 
and Levy Bensusan), Moroccan family that can be traced to 
the 12h century. JUDAH IBN SUSAN (d. 1165) was *Maimo- 
nides’ teacher in *Fez; he was martyred there by the *Almo- 
hads. During the 13” and 14" centuries, members of the Ibn 
Stan family held important posts as rabbis, astronomers, 
physicians, financiers, and diplomats in Christian Spain. Their 
descendants returned to Morocco after 1391. Some time before 
1539, the Moroccan mathematician IssACHAR B. MORDECAI 
IBN SUSAN settled in Jerusalem and later in Safed, where he 
wrote Tikkun Yissakhar (Salonika, 1564), which was reedited 
under the title “Ibbur Shanim (“Intercalation of the Years; 
Venice, 1578). The book includes two treatises on the rituals 
to be followed according to yearly variations of the Jewish cal- 
endar, and the apportioning of the haftarot according to the 
rites of different communities. NATHAN LEVI BENSUSAN was 
a leader of the toshavin (“native”) community in Morocco in 
the early 16» century. Several of his descendants were scholars 
who were often named in the statutes of the Fez community. 

The family constituted a powerful merchant clan in Ra- 
bat-Salé, and often acted against the interests of other mem- 
bers of the community. During the 17‘ and 18» centuries 
their activities extended to London, where they were active in 
the Sephardi community. In the 19 century they reinforced 
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their position in trade in Morocco, especially in Mogador 
and Marrakesh, where JOSHUA LEVY-BENSUSAN (19 cent.) 
represented France in about 1881. SAMUEL LEVY BENSUSAN 
(1872-1958), who lived in Essex, England, wrote a number 
of books about the English countryside, such as Annals of 
Maychester (1936), and also published studies of great artists. 
He traveled widely and wrote about Morocco, Spain, Paris, 
Germany, and the haunts of Shakespeare. Bensusan edited a 
weekly newspaper, The Jewish World (1897-98), and The Theo- 
sophical Review (1925-28). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Hyamson, Sephardim of England (1951), 
247, 336, 397; J.M. Toledano, Ner ha-Maarav (1911), 25ff., 41, 63, 109, 
191; REJ, 6 (1941), 12-25; Miége, Maroc, 2 (1961), 550; 3 (1962), 208; 
4 (1963); 304. 
[David Corcos] 


BEN TEMALYON, name of a demon. According to talmu- 
dic legend it accompanied R. *Simeon b. Yohai on his jour- 
ney to Rome where he pleaded with the authorities to annul 
the decree compelling the Jews to have intercourse with their 
menstruating wives, to desecrate the Sabbath, and not to cir- 
cumcise their children. The demon entered into the Roman 
emperor’s daughter and when Simeon b. Yohai exorcised 
it, his request was granted (Me’il. 17b). A more detailed ac- 
count of this miracle is contained in *Halakhot Gedolot (ed. 
Hildesheimer, 603-4), where, however, the demon is called 
“Shamdon” or “Ashmedai.” The story frequently recurs in 
medieval folklore, sometimes with an anti-Jewish bias. Some 
scholars have attempted to identify Ben Temalyon (or Bar Te- 
malyon) with the apostle Bartholomew about whom a simi- 
lar legend is related in connection with his missionary voy- 
age to India. 

Ben Temalyon (or Telamyon) is also the name of a per- 
son who technically avoided perjury by concealing a hundred 
dinars which he owed to a plaintiff, in a hollowed cane which 
he asked the latter to hold, and taking an oath that he had re- 
turned him the money (cf. Ned. 25a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Lévi, in: REJ, 8 (1884), 200-2; 10 (1885), 
66-73; Halevy, ibid., 60-65; R. Margoliouth, Malakhei Elyon (Jeru- 
salem, 1945), p. 222. 


BENTOR, JACOB (1910-2002), geologist specializing in the 
geology, petrology, and tectonics of the Middle East. Bentor 
was born in Koenigsberg, Germany, and after studying lin- 
guistics at the Sorbonne in Paris and physical science there 
and in Berlin immigrated to Erez Israel in 1933, where he con- 
tinued his studies, including geology, at the Hebrew Univer- 
sity as well as in Switzerland and France. Back in Palestine in 
1940 he completed his Ph. D. theses at the Hebrew Univer- 
sity in 1945 and in Clermont-Ferrrand in 1952. During World 
War 11 he was a consultant to the British administration on 
various geological projects and in 1949 he joined Hemed Gim- 
mel (the Israeli army science corps) and headed the national 
efforts to map the Negev’s natural resources and evaluate its 
economic potential. One of the major products of this activ- 
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ity was the Geological Map of the Negev, 1:100,000, which in- 
cluded the mapping of Israel’s major mineral deposits — the 
Negev phosphates and the Timna copper. For this achieve- 
ment Bentor and his colleague A. Vroman were awarded the 
Israel Prize for science in 1953. Until 1966 he was at the head 
of all national mineral and energy resources enterprises, in- 
cluding the Dead Sea resources, the Negev phosphates, Timna 
copper ore, and petroleum exploration. During his work he 
also discovered new geological phenomena, such as combus- 
tion metamorphism, a contribution in the field of mineralogy 
that has been recognized by the international mineralogical 
community, with the mineral “bentorite” being named in his 
honor. He introduced many new scientific disciplines, such 
as geochemistry, marine geology, and seismology to the en- 
tire earth science community in Israel, and especially to his 
many students at the Hebrew University, where he was ap- 
pointed associate professor in 1957 and full professor in 1963. 
In 1967-74 he headed a large-scale geological study of the 
Sinai Peninsula. Focusing on the Precambrian Basement of 
this area, he made a major contribution to the understand- 
ing of the Precambrian Arabian Massif and guided many re- 
search projects in the framework of this study. He also had a 
long-term interest in the possible geological origin of many 
events chronicled in myth and history and wrote on geologi- 
cal events in the Bible. Bentor headed many national and in- 
ternational scientific committees, including the Council for 
Oceanographic Research, the World Geological Map Project, 
and the Council of the International Committee for the Sci- 
entific Research of the Mediterranean. 

He retired from the Hebrew University in 1977 and was 
associated with the Scripps Institution of Oceanography, 
where he remained active in his studies on the Precambrian 
realm and on the combustion metamorphism of the Hatru- 
rim Formation in Israel (“Mottled Zone”) as well as of similar 
phenomena in California. He was a recipient of the Freund 
Prize of the Israel Geological Society (1986). 

[Yossi Bartov (2™4 ed.)] 


BENTOV (Gutgeld), MORDEKHAI (1900-1985). Israel 
politician, member of the First to Fifth Knessets. Bentov was 
born in Grodzisk, near Warsaw. He immigrated to Erez Israel 
in 1920, working for several years in road construction and 
draining swamps. He graduated from the government law 
classes in Jerusalem and later became a member of kibbutz 
*Mishmar ha-Emek, where he lived for the rest of his life. As a 
leader of the *Ha-Shomer ha- Za ir movement, Bentov served 
as its representative in central bodies of the *Histadrut and 
the Zionist Movement. He was one of the members of Ha- 
Shomer ha-Zair active from the late 1930s in trying to find 
a peaceful solution to the Arab-Israeli conflict on the basis 
of bi-nationalism, and was an active member in the League 
for Jewish-Arab Rapprochement and Cooperation. He was 
a member of the Jewish delegation to the 1939 Round Table 
Conference with the British Government to discuss the future 
of Palestine. Following the failure of the Conference, Bentov 
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was chairman of a League of Nations committee that prepared 
a report published in June 1941 on a future constitution for 
Palestine, which came to be known as the “Bentov book” In 
1947 he became a member of the Political Committee repre- 
senting the Jewish Agency in the UN. In 1943-48 he served as 
editor of the Mapam daily, Al ha- Mishmar. In the 1948 Provi- 
sional Government of Israel Bentov was minister of labor and 
reconstruction. He was a member of the Knesset for Mapam 
in 1949-65, minister of development in 1955-61, and minister 
of housing in 1966-69. He wrote Constitutional Development 
of Palestine (1941); The Road to Bi-national Independence for 
Palestine (1947); Yisrael, ha-Palestina’im ve-ha-Semol (“Israel, 
the Palestinians and the Left? 1971); and a 1984 memoir. 
[Benjamin Jaffe / Susan Hattis Rolef (2™4 ed.)] 


BENTWICH, English Zionist family who settled in Pales- 
tine during the 1920s. 

HERBERT BENTWICH (1856-1932), British Zionist leader 
and lawyer. An authority on copyright law, for many years he 
edited the Law Journal. Bentwich was born in London. He be- 
came a leading member of the English Hovevei Zion and one 
of the first followers of Theodor *Herzl in England. In 1897 
Bentwich organized the first pilgrimage to Erez Israel of the 
Order of the Ancient Maccabeans, on whose behalf, in 1923, he 
acquired land for settlement at Gezer, near Ramleh. Bentwich 
was a founder of the English Zionist Federation in 1899 and for 
some time served as its vice chairman. He was a legal adviser 
for the *Jewish Colonial Trust. From 1916 to 1918 he served on 
the Zionist political advisory committee under Chaim *Weiz- 
mann. Bentwich settled in Palestine in 1929, spending most of 
his time at the family home in Zikhron Yaakov. 

His son, NORMAN DE MATTOS BENTWICH (1883-1971), 
English Zionist, lawyer, and scholar, was born in London, 
where he practiced law from 1908 to 1912. In 1913 he was ap- 
pointed commissioner of courts in Egypt and lecturer at the 
Cairo Law School. During World War 1 he served in the Brit- 
ish Army on the Palestine front and was demobilized with 
the rank of major. From 1920 until 1931 Bentwich was attor- 
ney general of the Mandate government in Palestine, and in 
this capacity was active in modernizing the country’s courts 
and introducing British law and procedure to replace those of 
the former Turkish regime. In 1930 an attempt was made on 
his life by an Arab terrorist. The Mandate government's anti- 
Zionist policy led him to resign in 1931. 

The following year Bentwich was appointed professor 
of international relations at the Hebrew University of Jeru- 
salem. He advocated Arab-Jewish rapprochement, sharing 
the views of the *Berit Shalom group. He served as director of 
the League of Nations’ Commission for Jewish Refugees from 
Germany between 1933 and 1936. In 1951 he retired from the 
Hebrew University and returned to England where he was ac- 
tive on behalf of the Hebrew University. 

Bentwich was a prolific writer. His books on Zionism and 
Israel include Palestine of the Jews: Past, Present and Future 
(1919), England in Palestine (1932), Fulfillment in the Prom- 
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BENTZEN, AAGE 


ised Land (1938), Palestine (1946”, Jewish Youth Comes Home, 
1933-1943 (1944), Israel (19607), Israel and her Neighbors (1955), 
Legislation of Palestine (1926), and The Criminal Law of Pales- 
tine (1928); on international relations: The Religious Founda- 
tions of Internationalism (1959), From Geneva to San Francisco 
(1946), A Commentary on the Charter of the uN (1950), and 
The Mandates System (1930); on Hellenism: Hellenism (1919), 
Josephus (1914), and Philo-Judaeus of Alexandria (1910); bi- 
ographies: Solomon Schechter (1938), For Zion’s Sake (on J.L. 
*Magnes, 1954), and on Brigadier F. Kisch. Wanderer in the 
Promised Land (1932), Wanderer Between Two Worlds (1941), 
and Wanderer in War (1946) are all autobiographies as is My 
77 Years (1961). Mandate Memoirs 1918-1948 (1965) was writ- 
ten in collaboration with his wife Helen, and a biography of 
his father, The Pilgrim Father (1940), in collaboration with his 
sister Margery (d. 1976). Bentwich’s wife, Helen Caroline (née 
Franklin; 1892-1972), was chairman of the London County 
Council in 1956-57, and alderman from 1958 to 1965. She wrote 
Our Councils, the Story of Local Government (1962). 

JOSEPH BENTWICH (1902-1982), another son of Her- 
bert Bentwich, was an Israeli educator. Bentwich was born 
in London and settled in Palestine in 1924. From 1928 to 1948 
he served as inspector of schools for the Mandate govern- 
ment, and from 1943 to 1948 as assistant director of the De- 
partment of Education. Bentwich was principal of the Reali 
High School in Haifa from 1948 to 1955, and from 1955 to 1958 
he lectured on education at the Hebrew University. In 1962 he 
was awarded the Israel Prize for his contribution to Israel ed- 
ucation. Bentwich was a leader of the Amanah (“Covenant”) 
group, established to study and promote new interpretations 
of Judaism. He edited Yalkut ha-Datot (“Anthology of Re- 
ligions,” 1964) and Yahadut, Mikraah (“Judaism, a Reader,’ 
1967). He published several textbooks for teaching English 
and mathematics and Education in Israel (1965). 

Herbert Bentwich’s ninth child, Thelma (1895-1959), was 
a cellist (see *Yellin-Bentwich, Thelma). 

[Benjamin Jaffe / Cecil Roth] 


°BENTZEN, AAGE (1894-1953), Danish biblical scholar, He 
was appointed professor of biblical studies at the University of 
Copenhagen in 1929. He was the first president of the Inter- 
national Organization of Old Testament Scholars, which was 
established in Leiden in 1950, and was instrumental in helping 
to establish its journal, Vetus Testamentum, in the same year. 

Bentzen was a prolific scholar, expert in all phases of bib- 
lical exegesis. Since he observed little agreement between the 
J and E documents, and regarded them as independent of one 
another, he preferred to write in terms of etiological legends, 
myths, and cultic songs. He almost completely ignored the 
older classification of literary criticism, including the Docu- 
mentary Hypothesis, and was inclined instead to emphasize 
historical narrative, historiography, and strata of traditions. 
Typical of Bentzen’s methodology and thought is his Mes- 
sias — Moses redivivus - Menschensohn (1948; King and Mes- 
siah, 1955), where he attempts to assess the contributions of the 
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BENVENISTE 


English and Scandinavian myth and ritual schools in regard 
to the cultic situations in the life of the king of Israel. Bentzen 
criticizes both schools and argues for the impact of history on 
the cultic myth. Furthermore, it is the “Urmensch” idea which 
underlies the role of the king, the priest, the prophet, and the 
messiah in Israel. He also wrote Introduction to the Old Testa- 
ment (2 vols., 1948-49, 1961°). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: VT, Congress Volume (1953), vii-xv (incl. 


complete bibliography). eas 
ev Garber 


BENVENISTE (also Bienveniste, Benvist, Abenbenist, etc.), 
personal name and surname of a widespread Sephardi family. 
The name originated in Spain and Provence and means “wel- 
come.” It is first mentioned in documents from Barcelona in 
1079. After the expulsion from Spain in 1492, the family was 
dispersed, especially throughout the Ottoman Empire. 

Prominent members, in addition to those to whom sep- 
arate articles are devoted, include BENVENISTE IBN BEN- 
VENISTE (early 14 century), translator of medical works 
from Arabic into Catalan during the reign of James 11, king 
of Aragon (1291-1327); IZMEL (ISHMAEL) of Barcelona (early 
14" century), physician, father of the physician Samuel *Ben- 
veniste; ADZAY (=HASDAI) BENVENIST (mid-15‘* century), 
member of the communal council in Saragossa; JUDAH B. 
ABRAHAM (1460-1515), born in Toledo, a descendant of Abra- 
ham *Benveniste of Soria, who, after the expulsion from Spain, 
was active in Salonika; and Nissim (15‘" century), a scholar 
whose halakhic queries to Isaac *Aboab were published by 
Abraham Meldola in Ziv ha-Einayim. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Urkunden, 1 pt. 2 (1936), index, s.v. Bi- 
envenist; Baer, Spain, index; Cantera- Mills, Inscripciones, 180, 193-4; 
Sefarad, index to vols. 1-15 (1957), 399, 401. 


BENVENISTE, ABRAHAM (1406-1454), “court rabbi” in 
Castile mentioned in crown documents dating from about 
1430. The young king, John 11, handed over the government of 
Castile to two noblemen, who appointed Benveniste, a native 
of Soria, to restore its shaky fiscal administration. Benveniste 
acted as tax farmer general of the realm and organized the levy 
of the taxes and customs duties with the assistance of subor- 
dinates, mainly Jews. He also supplied the army with money 
and grain. In 1432, at the request of the Jewish communities 
of the Castile, the king appointed Benveniste chief justice and 
tax superintendent of Castilian Jewry, with the title of Rab 
de la Corte. The same year he convened the representatives 
and scholars of the Castilian communities in Valladolid, and 
framed a number of ordinances designed to strengthen the 
status of Spanish Jewry, which had been undermined by the 
recent tragic events. These enactments were directed toward 
maintaining religious instruction, the fair administration of 
justice in Jewish courts, equitable tax apportionment, defense 
against informers, and curbs on extravagance in dress and en- 
tertainment. Benveniste was conservative in his approach to 
religious problems. He opposed the rationalist philosophical 
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trends widespread among Jewish scholars, and strove for the 
rehabilitation of Jewish communal life through strict obser- 
vance of the precepts of Judaism. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Graetz, Hist, 4 (1949), 228-9, 280, 341, 3515 
Baer, Urkunden, 1 pt. 2 (1936), 305-6, 309; Baer, Spain, index; Neu- 
man, Spain, index; Finkelstein, Middle Ages, 103, 349. 


[Zvi Avneri] 


BENVENISTE, ABRAHAM (18* century), rabbi and com- 
munal leader in Smyrna. Benveniste was a son-in-law of 
Hayyim Ventura and of Abraham Ibn Ezra, both outstand- 
ing scholars of Smyrna. His communal activity brought him 
into contact with the scholars of Italy, and his correspon- 
dence with Moses Hayyim Morpurgo of Ancona during the 
years 1746-50 is extant. Morpurgo asked him to supply a list 
of books recently published in Turkey and to keep him in- 
formed of any new publications, while Benveniste on his part 
sent Morpurgo a list of books which he asked him to acquire 
for him in Venice. It is possible therefore that Benveniste was 
in the book trade. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Benayahu, in: Aresheth, 1 (1958), 224-6, 
231-9. 


BENVENISTE, EMILE (1902-1976), French scholar of lan- 
guage theory and comparative grammar. Holding a chair at 
the College de France from 1937 to his death, Benveniste was 
extremely influential on French theorists in various domains 
of linguistics and literary criticism, such as Gerard Genette for 
narrative discourse and Roland Barthes, Tzetan Todorov, and 
Michel Riffaterre in the field of poetry theory. Benveniste’s lin- 
guistics perpetuates the heritage of his master, Antoine Meil- 
let, and that of Ferdinand de Saussure, though his theory of 
communication notably diverges from Saussure’. Benveniste 
published profusely, but his most influential essays and theo- 
ries are collected in the two volumes of his Problémes de lin- 
guistique générale, in the first volume of which key dichoto- 
mies are proposed: “je/non-je” (I/non-I), “histoire/discours” 
(story/discourse). These concepts are central to modern nar- 
rative discourse as well as communications theory: they help 
define the larger dichotomy between objective and subjec- 
tive utterance. 

Another crucial dichotomy is to be found in the chap- 
ter “Sémiologie de la langue” in the second volume: the di- 
chotomy of “semiotic” (related to the sign) and “semantic” 


(related to discourse). 
[Dror Franck Sullaper (24 ed.)] 


BENVENISTE (or Benvenist), HAYYIM BEN ISRAEL 
(1603-1673), Sephardi rabbinic scholar and codifier. Ben- 
veniste studied in his native Constantinople mainly under 
Joseph b. Moses of Trani, and also under Joseph *Samegah. 
In 1624, when he was only 21, he began to write his detailed 
commentary on the Sefer Mitzvot Gadol of *Moses b. Jacob of 
Coucy, which he called Dina de-Hayyei (“Law of the Living”). 
The same year he was appointed to decide cases dealing with 
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ritual law (Issur ve-Hetter). Benveniste was rabbi in Tirya, near 
Smyrna, from 1643 to 1655 when he settled in Smyrna. When 
Chief Rabbi Joseph Escapa of Smyrna reached an advanced 
age, Benveniste was appointed in 1661 to act for him in mat- 
ters of ritual and matrimonial law, and succeeded him after 
his death the following year. In 1665 the council of the city’s 
scholars (with Benveniste’s consent) appointed Aaron *La- 
papa in charge of civil cases, but at the end of the same year 
the latter was deposed by the many admirers of Shabbetai 
Zevi, whom Lapapa had excommunicated and condemned to 
death. After Shabbetai Zevi’s conversion to Islam a small sec- 
tion of the Smyrna community unsuccessfully attempted to 
reinstate Lapapa. As a result, Benveniste became involved in 
a dispute with Lapapa. Benveniste’s attitude to the Shabbatean 
movement as a whole was entirely negative, but he sought to 
avoid controversy in the interest of communal harmony, and 
was not resolute enough in certain instances to oppose openly 
the majority of his community, who followed Shabbetai Zevi 
and his followers. 

Benveniste’s role in this episode however did not detract 
from his dignity and authority as one of the greatest of the 
Jewish codifiers. Among his many disciples were Solomon ibn 
Ezra, Isaac Algazi, Hayyim Algazi, and Abraham b. Aaron de 
Boton. His principal work Keneset ha-Gedolah, was accepted 
by both Ashkenazi and Sephardi rabbis as an authoritative 
work of great practical value. In his work, which comprises 
eight large volumes, Benveniste cites and methodically ex- 
plains all the conclusions and legal novellae to be found in the 
responsa and other halakhic works of the outstanding authori- 
ties after the time of Joseph *Caro, as well as some of the deci- 
sions of earlier scholars whom Caro had failed to cite. 

In Benveniste’s lifetime only three parts of the work 
were printed: on Orah Hayyim (Leghorn, 1658); Sheyarei, ad- 
denda on Orah Hayyim (Smyrna, 1671); and on Hoshen Mish- 
pat (part 1, Smyrna, 1660). After his death there appeared the 
volume on Yoreh Deah (3 parts, Constantinople, 1711-17); 
on Even ha-Ezer (Smyrna, 1731, new ed. Lemberg, 1861); on 
Hoshen Mishpat, part 2, with several appendixes by other au- 
thors (Smyrna, 1734). Also his Dina de-Hayyei was published 
posthumously from a defective manuscript (Constantinople, 
2 pts. 1747). Additional legal novellae on the Hoshen Mishpat 
are to be found in Hayyim b. Menahem Algazi’s Benei Hayyai 
published in Orta-koi (near Constantinople) in 1712. Ben- 
veniste also wrote important responsa (Baei Hayyei, “Needs 
of the Living”), on the four parts of the Turim, the follow- 
ing of which have been published: on Orah Hayyim (part 2, 
Salonika, 1783), on 211 sections of Yoreh Deah and on 24 of 
the Even ha-Ezer (ibid., 1788), as well as on the Hoshen Mish- 
pat, in two parts (ibid., 1791). Benveniste also wrote novellae 
on a number of tractates: that on Sanhedrin which he called 
Hamra ve-Hayyei, only part of which is extant, was published, 
together with notes and extracts from the manuscripts of the 
novellae of the earlier halakhic authorities, under the title of 
Hemer Hivver Attik (Leghorn, 1802). Benveniste’s son Israel 
(1644-1729) succeeded him as chief rabbi of Smyrna. 
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BENVENISTE, JOSEPH BEN MOSES DE SEGOVIA 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.J. Emden, Torat ha-Kenaot (1752), 4b; J. Sas- 
portas Zizat Novel Zevi, ed. by I. Tishby (1954), index, S.V. Benvenisti, 
Hayyim; Conforte, Kore, 51a; Bernfeld, in: Kobez al Jad, 9 (1899), 1-11 
(third pagination); A. Freimann (ed.), Inyanei Shabbetai Zevi (1912), 
142, no. 20; Rosanes, Togarmah, 4 (1935), 42-47, 160-4; Benayahu, in: 
Zion, 12 (1946/47), 44-48; idem, in: Reshumot, 5 (1953), 197-211; idem, 
in: Sinai, 34 (1954), 167, 200-2; Scholem, Shabbetai Zevi, index; Sonne, 
in: Sefunot, 34 (1960), 48, 50, 57 S.v. Benvenest; Molho and Amarijlio, 
ibid., 214-6 (Eng. summ.). 

[Moshe Nahum Zobel] 


BENVENISTE, IMMANUEL (Manoel; Venice? c. 1608- 
Amsterdam c. 1660), Hebrew printer in Amsterdam. Ben- 
veniste’s name appears in an entry in the Puiboken of that 
city, dated Feb. 10, 1640: “Immanuel Benveniste of Venice, 32 
years old, parents still living...” Among the approximately 50 
works he printed between 1640 and 1659 are Midrash Rab- 
bah (1641-42), Mishnah (1643), and Alfasi’s Halakhot (1643). 
His outstanding production, however, was the Babylonian 
Talmud (1644-48), which restored some passages expunged 
by the censor in previous editions. As correctors Benveniste 
employed Moses di Cordova b. Isaac of Constantinople (for 
the Midrash Rabbah) and the Amsterdam rabbi Abraham b. 
Joshua of Worms (for the Alfasi edition). Benveniste’s editions 
can usually be recognized by the title page frame of a gate of 
prism-shaped stones with his printer’s mark, a castle flanked 
by a lion with a star superimposed. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.S. da Silva Rosa, Geschiedenis der portu- 
geesche Joden te Amsterdam 1593-1925 (1925), 29-30.; ESN 1 (1949), 
62; Brugmans-Frank, 469, 476. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Fuks and 
R.G. Fuks-Mansfeld, Hebrew Typography in the Northern Netherlands 
1585-1815, 1 (1984), 146-84; M.]J. Heller, in: Studies in Bibliography and 
Booklore, 19 (1994) 3-20. 


[Encyclopaedia Judaica (Germany) / A.K.Offenberg (24 ed.)] 


BENVENISTE, ISAAC BEN JOSEPH (d. c. 1224), physi- 
cian to James1 of Aragon and nasi of Aragonese Jewry. He 
was the leading figure in the representative congresses of the 
Jewish communities convened at Montpellier and Saint-Gilles 
in 1214 and 1215 to consider protective measures in view of 
the approaching *Lateran Council. Subsequently he secured 
for the Aragonese communities a temporary suspension of 
the obligation to wear the Jewish *badge. In 1220, he received 
from Pope Honorius 111 a warm letter of recommendation to 
the king and the archbishop of Tarragona notwithstanding 


> « 


Isaac’s “erroneous” views in matters of religion. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neuman, Spain, index; Solomon ibn Verga, 
Shevet Yehudah, ed. by A. Shochat (1947), 147, 223; S. Grayzel, The 
Church and the Jews (19667), index. 

[Cecil Roth] 


BENVENISTE, JOSEPH BEN MOSES DE SEGOVIA (sec- 
ond half of the 16 century), rabbi and author. Benveniste 
spent most of his life in Safed but died in Brusa, Turkey. His 
principal teacher was Elisha *Gallico, but he also studied 
under Isaac *Luria and Samuel b. Isaac de *Uceda. Joseph 
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BENVENISTE, JOSHUA RAPHAEL BEN ISRAEL 


*Ganso, rabbi of Brusa, was his pupil. He wrote many works 
which were lost. Benveniste mentions two of them: Be-Zel 
ha-Kesef, an ethical work modeled on the Kad ha-Kemah of 
*Bahya b. Asher, and Yakhol Yosef (also erroneously called 
Yevul Yosef) containing various novellae. A number of his 
biblical comments, including interpretations he learned from 
Isaac *Luria, are quoted in the Dovev Siftei Yeshenim (Smyrna, 
1671) of his grandson Nissim Solomon *Algazi. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Scholem, in: Behinot, 9 (1956), 82; Tamar, 
in: Tarbiz, 27 (1957/58), 105-8; M. Benayahu, Sefer Toledot ha-Ari 
(1967), 362-4. 
[Abraham David] 


BENVENISTE, JOSHUA RAPHAEL BEN ISRAEL (1590?- 
1665¢), Turkish rabbi, physician, grammarian, and poet; 
brother of Hayyim *Benveniste. Joshua was born in Con- 
stantinople and was a disciple of Joseph b. Moses *Trani and 
Abraham *Alegre. He studied grammar under Isaac *Uzziel, 
and medicine under Isaac Caro, the physician. While serv- 
ing as rabbi in Constantinople, he accepted the rabbinate of 
Sophia, after the community had agreed to all of his condi- 
tions, but the Constantinople community objected and pre- 
vailed upon him to remain. For some years Joshua was rabbi 
of Bursa. Many communities, even Karaites, addressed their 
problems to him, and responsa written by him, as early as 
1610, are extant. Benveniste was a versatile author and many 
of his works are still regarded as basic in their fields. He de- 
voted himself particularly to the Jerusalem Talmud, which 
was largely neglected in his day. His commentary on it, Sedeh 
Yehoshua, was published with the text. Joshua’s method was 
first to explain all difficult words according to the Babylonian 
Talmud, the Arukh, etc., and then to explain the passage, com- 
paring it with the parallel passage in the Babylonian Talmud 
or explaining it according to the context where no such par- 
allel exists. Where the halakhah differs in the two Talmuds 
he decided according to the Babylonian, “since it is the es- 
sential one: He also collected explanations which he found 
in works of rishonim and halakhists and added his own. He 
deals only with the halakhic portions, ignoring the aggadah. 
His language is very prolix. This may explain why the com- 
mentary did not become widespread among the scholars of 
Eastern and Western Europe. 

His commentary to the following tractates was pub- 
lished: Berakhot, Peah, Orlah, Hallah, and Bikkurim of the or- 
der Zera’im (Constantinople, 1662); a number of tractates of 
Moed, Nashim, and Nezikin (Constantinople, 1749). The com- 
mentary has frequently been reprinted together with the text. 
His Seder ha-Get and Seder Halizah were published in Get Pa- 
shut (Constantinople, 1719) of Moses ibn Habib. According to 
Hayyim Joseph David *Azulai, his four volumes of responsa, 
Shaar Yehoshua, were destroyed by fire after 1677. Some of 
his 97 responsa on Hoshen Mishpat, which have remained in 
manuscript (Jewish Institute, Warsaw, no. 13), were published 
in Husiatin in 1904 and many of his responsa were published 
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in the books of his contemporaries. His other published works 
are Oznei Yehoshua (Constantinople, 1677), sermons, and Avo- 
dah Tammah (Constantinople, 1691-95), an exposition of the 
*Avodah in the Day of Atonement liturgy, and a clarification 
of the variant readings. The following remain in manuscript: 
Mishmeret ha-Mitzvot (jTs, Ms. 0347), a poetic arrangement 
of the commandments in accordance with the enumeration 
of Maimonides; Levush Malkhut, describing the greatness of 
the Creator as evinced in the human anatomy, written in the 
style of the Keter Malkhut of Solomon ibn Gabirol; Perek be- 
Shir (Montefiore Ms. 377), on prosody and meter; and a trea- 
tise on medicine. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Ginzberg, Perushim ve-Hiddushim ba-Ye- 
rushalmi, 1 (1961), introduction (Eng.) liii-liv; N. Allony, Mi-Torat 
ha-Lashon ve-ha-Shirah bi-Ymei ha-Beinayim (1944), 85-92; idem, 
Mi-Sifrut Yemei ha-Beinayim (1945), 39-42; Benayahu, in: Aresheth, 
3 (1961), 151. 


BENVENISTE, MOSES (second half of the 16‘ century), 
Turkish physician. As medical attendant to the grand vizier, 
Siavouch Pasha, Benveniste attained considerable influence in 
Turkish politics; in 1582 he was largely responsible for reinstat- 
ing Peter the Lame as gospodar (ruler) of Moldavia. In 1583, 
in conjunction with Nissim, the Jewish director of the mint, 
he recommended the currency reform which led to a revolt 
of the Janissaries. Later, he was associated with the Jew David 
*Passi and the Italian Paolo Maria in unsuccessful intrigues 
with the English ambassador Barton against Solomon *Aben- 
aes, Duke of Mytilene. In 1598 Benveniste, who had always 
favored the pro-Spanish party in Turkish politics, was one of 
the three Turkish plenipotentiaries in the peace negotiations 
with Spain. Having exceeded their instructions, they were 
banished. It is possible that Benveniste unsuccessfully tried 
to escape this sentence by embracing Islam, but died a politi- 
cal prisoner, probably in Rhodes. The poet Yehudah Zarko, a 
native of Rhodes, wrote a long poem about the exile of Ben- 
veniste to Rhodes. His son, Rabbi Israel Benveniste, visited 
him there. It seems that he became one of the leaders of the 
Jewish community in Rhodes. Rabbi Israel died after 1695 and 
we have the poem which was written on his tombstone. His 
well-known grandchildren were Rabbi Hayyim *Benveniste 
and Rabbi Moses Benveniste. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rosanes, Togarmah 3 (19382), 8, 13, 356-8, 
363; C. Roth, House of Nasi, Duke of Naxos (1948), 200, 204, 211, 2153 
A. Galanté, Turcs et Juifs (1932), 101; idem, Juifs de Rhodes (1935), 109f.; 
E. Charriére (ed.), Négociations de la France dans le Levant, 4 (1966), 
246f. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Graetz-Shefer, 7, 309, 428. Benayahu, 
in: Sefunot 12 (1971-78), 123-45; C.M. Kortepeter, Ottoman Imperial- 
ism during the Reformation: Europe and the Caucasus (1972), 214-26; 
E Braudel, The Mediterranean and the Mediterranean World in the 
Age of Philip 11 (1973), 1143-85. 
[Cecil Roth / Leah Bornstein-Makovetsky (24 ed.)] 


BEN-VENISTE, RICHARD (1943-_), U.S. lawyer. A native 
New Yorker, Ben-Veniste is from a Sephardi family on his fa- 
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ther’s side, with its roots in northern Spain and Greece, and 
has a German and Russian background on his mother’s side. 
He earned his undergraduate degree magna cum laude from 
Muhlenberg College and returned to New York to get his law 
degree from Columbia University, where he was the Harlan 
Fisk Stone Scholar. He joined the United States Attorney’s of- 
fice in New York straight from Northwestern University’s law 
school, where he received his master of law degree in 1968. He 
stayed on, assigned first to the Special Prosecutions Section 
and then as chief of the Official Corruption Section (where 
he prosecuted several celebrated cases), from June 1972, un- 
til, at the age of 30, joining the main Watergate task force, in- 
vestigating the activities of President Richard M. Nixon, and 
questioning witnesses in connection with the White House 
tape recordings. 

It was Ben-Veniste, an assistant special prosecutor, who 
presented the opening statement on behalf of the seven-mem- 
ber prosecution team in the Watergate cover-up trial, portray- 
ing Nixon as one of the central conspirators. In a four-hour 
presentation, Ben-Veniste told the jury that Nixon held a 
“multitude of meetings” in April 1973 with John D. Ehrlich- 
man and H.R. Haldeman, then his chief aides and two of the 
five defendants in the trial. He also laid out details of the case 
against the other defendants, including Attorney General John 
N. Mitchell. Ben-Veniste thus had one of the key roles in the 
unraveling of the Nixon presidency and Nixon's resignation 
before he could be impeached. 

Ben-Veniste practiced law in Washington, specializing in 
litigation involving high-profile white-collar clients, includ- 
ing, in the 1990s, the investigation of President Bill Clinton 
and his wife, Hilary, concerning the failed land deal known as 
Whitewater. That investigation found no evidence of criminal 
activity on the part of the Clintons. 

In 2004, Ben-Veniste was a Democratic member of the 
independent commission investigating the Sept. 11 attacks, en- 
gineered by Osama Bin Laden and Al-Qaeda, on the World 
Trade Center in New York and on the Pentagon. As such he 
harshly questioned Condoleezza Rice, President George W. 
Bush's national security advisor, on her and the president’s 
assessment of a briefing on Aug. 6, 2001, that carried the title 
“Bin Laden Determined to Attack Inside the United States” 
Rice described it as “historical information based on old re- 
porting — there was no new threat information,’ a conten- 
tion Ben-Veniste disputed. Ben-Veniste played a major role 
in shaping the commission’s final report, in which it asserted 
that the Clinton and Bush administrations failed to grasp the 
gravity of the threat from Al Qaeda. 


[Stewart Kampel (24 ed.)] 


BENVENISTE, SAMUEL (d. after 1356), physician and trans- 
lator, who lived in Tarragona and Saragossa, Spain. Benveniste 
was a familiar figure at the court of King Pedro 1v of Aragon, 
being physician to his brother, Don Manuel. In about 1300 
he translated into Hebrew Maimonides’ Sefer ha-Kazzeret 
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(“Treatise on Asthma”), apparently from a Latin translation; 
his rendering is colloquial and fluent, although the surviv- 
ing manuscripts were carelessly copied. Some scholars as- 
cribe to Benveniste a translation of Boethius’ Consolations 
of Philosophy. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: HB, 8 (1865), 85, 125f.; 9 (1869), 91; 10 (1870), 
84; Steinschneider, Uebersetzungen, 496, 767; Baer, Urkunden, 1 
(1929), 172, 434; Sanchez Real, in: Sefarad, 11 (1951), 347. 


BENVENISTE, SHESHET BEN ISAAC BEN JOSEPH 
(also called “Perfect de Pratis”; c. 1131-1209), Spanish fi- 
nancier, physician, and poet; grandson of Sheshet ha-Nasi of 
Barcelona. In his youth, Benveniste entered the service of the 
count of Barcelona. Subsequently, he served the kings of Ara- 
gon Alfonso 11 and from 1196 Pedro 11 as physician, translator 
into Arabic, political adviser, and diplomatic envoy. He also 
took an active part in the fiscal administration, and received 
certain state revenues in return for loans to the royal treasury. 
Like the nobility of the kingdom, Benveniste was exempted 
from taxes and enjoyed legal immunity from the jurisdiction 
of both the crown authorities and the local Jewish community. 
He received a royal grant of privileges on the basis of which 
he regulated the affairs of the Barcelona synagogue. His sig- 
nature in Hebrew figures on official documents. Benveniste 
apparently had a wide knowledge in many subjects. He wrote 
Hebrew poetry, was in touch with Muslim scholars, knew 
general history, and wrote medical works still preserved in 
manuscript. Benveniste regarded the Mishneh Torah of Mai- 
monides as the basic authority on halakhah and vigorously 
championed the latter’s philosophical views. *Benjamin of 
Tudela and Judah *Al-Harizi, who met Benveniste in Barce- 
lona, praise him highly. He was a patron of poets and schol- 
ars, such as *Isaac b. Abba Mari, and Joseph *Ibn Zabara, who 
dedicated to him his Sefer ha-Shaashw’im. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, 1 (1961), 91, 100; D. Kaufmann, 
in: REJ, 39 (1899), 62-63; Marx, in: JQR, 25 (1934/35), 406-7. 


[Zvi Avneri] 


BENVENISTE DE PORTA (d. 1268), financial official in 
Aragon during the reign of James 1, from Villafranca del Pana- 
dés. Benveniste dealt in grain and owned flour mills in Barce- 
lona. In the 1250s and 1260s he served the crown as baile (bai- 
liff) in Barcelona and elsewhere, such as Gerona, Perpignan, 
and Lérida. In exchange for the sums he lent to the king and 
his ministers, Benveniste received concessions on royal rev- 
enues in Catalonia and the Balearic Islands. At one time, he 
provided the silver for the Barcelona mint. In 1264 his brother 
Astrug de Porta was accused of blaspheming Jesus during a 
religious discussion but, through Benveniste’s influence, the 
sentence of banishment was commuted to a fine. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. de Bofarull y Sans, Los judios en el terri- 
torio de Barcelona (1910); Neuman, Spain, index; Baer, Spain (1961), 
146, 156. 


[Zvi Avneri] 
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BENVENISTI, DAVID 


BENVENISTI, DAVID (1897-1993), Israeli geographer and 
educator. Born in Salonika, Greece, Bevenisti immigrated to 
Erez Israel with his parents in 1913 and studied at the Jerusalem 
Teachers’ Seminary under David *Yellin. After serving in the 
Jewish Legion during World War 1, he taught the geography 
of Erez Israel and was pedagogical adviser at the Jerusalem 
Teachers’ Seminary from 1925 until 1963. Devoting himself 
to educational problems as much as to geography, Benvenisti 
distinguished himself by promoting an interest in the topog- 
raphy of Erez Israel and a love of nature. To popularize hik- 
ing, he was active in founding both the Israel Hikers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Israel Youth Hostels Federation. He wrote a 
number of textbooks and teaching guides on the subject of 
Israeli geography and also became interested in the folklore 
of the Jews of Salonika, publishing books on this subject, and 
in 1977 published a guide to the street names of Jerusalem. He 
was awarded the Israel Prize in 1982 for teaching an apprecia- 
tion of the Land of Israel and its lore. 


BENWAISH, ABRAHAM (16*+-17* centuries), banker to 
the sultan of Morocco Ahmad al-Mansir in Marrakesh (south 
Morocco) and later superintendent of finances (until 1627). 
Benwaish was extremely influential and it was because of him 
that members of the *Pallache family were appointed ambas- 
sadors of Morocco to Holland. He was responsible for one of 
his relatives, Abraham Buzaglo-Azulay, being sent to Venice 
in 1606 to buy expensive goods for the ruler. Benwaish was 
appointed *nagid of the Jews of the kingdom of *Marrakesh 
and promoted study there. In his capacity as superintendent of 
finance he discriminated against the English and Dutch Chris- 
tians in favor of his coreligionists, a policy which brought pro- 
tests from the European governments. Accused of embezzle- 
ment, he had no difficulty in clearing himself. His descendant 
SAMUEL (1738-1817), dayyan of *Meknés, was renowned for 
his piety. His responsa are extant in manuscript. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: SIHM, Angleterre, 2 (1925), 233, 363, 441, 468; 
3 (1936), 64, 66, 68-70; Pays-Bas, 1 (1906), 343, 500; J.M. Toledano, 
Ner ha-Maarav (1911), 106, 111, 196; J. Ben-Naim, Malkhei Rabbanan 
(1931), 121; Hirschberg, Afrikah, 2 (1965), 225. 
[David Corcos] 


BEN-YEHEZKI’EL, MORDEKHAI (1883-1971), Hebrew 
essayist and adapter of folktales. Born in Galicia, he moved 
in 1906 to Lvov where he was both student and tutor. After 
visiting Western Europe, he taught for a time in Lvov, and 
immigrated to Palestine in 1920. At first he taught at the Tel 
Aviv Teachers’ Seminary and from 1925 was an instructor of 
Hebrew, Bible, and Literature at the Mizrachi Teachers’ Semi- 
nary in Jerusalem. After the publication of his first article on 
*Hasidism in *Ha-Shiloah in 1904, he wrote regularly on lan- 
guage, literature, Hasidism, etc., in the Hebrew press and was 
encouraged by H.N. *Bialik to publish his adaptations of var- 
ious folktales, which appeared as Sefer ha-Maasiyyot (“Book 
of Folk Tales”; four volumes 1926-29; expanded edition in six 
volumes, 1957). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Bader, Medinah va-Hakhameha (1934), 76; 
Kitvei A. Barash (1957), 131; A. Korekh, Kehillat Glina (1950), 77-80; 
E.M. Lipschuetz, Ketavim, 3 (1957), 181-4. 


[Getzel Kressel] 


BEN-YEHUDA, ELIEZER (1858-1922), Hebrew writer and 
lexicographer, generally considered the father of modern He- 
brew, and one of the first active Zionist leaders. Born Eliezer 
Yizhak Perelman in Luzhky, Lithuania, he officially adopted 
the pseudonym Ben- Yehuda, which he had previously used in 
his literary activities, when he went to Palestine. Ben- Yehuda’s 
father, a *Habad Hasid, died when Eliezer was five years old. 
At the age of 13, he was sent to his uncle to attend the yeshivah 
in Polotsk. The head of the yeshivah, a maskil in secret, intro- 
duced him to secular literature. To save him from heresy, his 
uncle sent him to study in Glubokoye, in the Vilna district, 
where Ben- Yehuda made the acquaintance of Samuel Naphtali 
Herz Jonas, also a Habad Hasid, who was writing for Hebrew 
periodicals. Jonas persuaded him to prepare for secondary 
school matriculation, and his eldest daughter, Deborah, taught 
him Russian. After a year of preparation he entered the Dvinsk 
Gymnasium from which he graduated in 1877. 

The Russo-Turkish War (1877-78) and the struggle of 
the Balkan nations for liberation planted in Ben- Yehuda the 
idea of the revival of the Jewish people on its ancestral soil. 
He maintained that the Jewish people, like all other peoples, 
had a historic land and a historic language. What was needed 
was to actuate a national movement that would restore Israel 
to its land and to its language. He wrote in the preface to his 
dictionary: “In those days it was as if the heavens had sud- 
denly opened, and a clear, incandescent light flashed before 
my eyes, and a mighty inner voice sounded in my ears: the 
renascence of Israel on its ancestral soil” He determined to 
settle in Erez Israel, and in 1878 went to Paris to study medi- 
cine so that he might have a profession to sustain himself. He 
discussed his plan for a Jewish national movement with some 
Hebrew writers; they, however, were not interested. His article 
“Sheelah Lohatah” (“A Burning Question”) was published in 
P. *Smolenskin’s Ha-Shahar in 1879 (after Ha-Maggid had re- 
fused to accept it) under the name “E. Ben-Yehuda.” For the 
first time the idea of a national spiritual center in Erez Israel 
was clearly propounded. Ben-Yehuda linked the Jewish na- 
tional revival with the general European awakening and said 
that the Jewish people should learn from the oppressed Euro- 
pean peoples that were fighting for political freedom and na- 
tional revival. The Jewish people must establish a community 
in Erez Israel that would serve as a focal point for the entire 
people, so that even those Jews who would remain in the Di- 
aspora would know that they belong to a people that dwells 
in its own land and has its own language and culture. In this 
essay, the fundamental principles of spiritual Zionism are an- 
ticipated: the settlement of the land not for the return of the 
entire people from the exile, but for the creation of a national 
center designed to save from assimilation those Jews that are 
scattered all over the Diaspora. 
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In Paris, Ben- Yehuda met George (Getzel) *Selikovitch, a 
Jewish journalist, who told him that in his travels through Asia 
and Africa he had spoken Hebrew with the Jews of these lands, 
so that in fact Hebrew was not dead. When Ben- Yehuda con- 
tracted tuberculosis in the winter of 1878, he decided to dis- 
continue his medical studies and make his home in the more 
favorable climate of Erez Israel. He enrolled in the teachers’ 
seminary of the Alliance Israélite Universelle, to qualify for 
a teaching post in *Mikveh Israel. There he attended the lec- 
tures of the Assyriologist Joseph *Halevy who in the periodical 
Ha-Maggid had advocated the coinage of new Hebrew words 
as early as the 1860s. As his health deteriorated, Ben- Yehuda 
entered the Rothschild Hospital in Paris, and there he met the 
Jerusalem scholar A.M. *Luncz who spoke Hebrew to him in 
the Sephardi pronunciation and told him that the members 
of the various Jewish communities in Jerusalem were able to 
converse with one another only in Sephardi Hebrew. This re- 
inforced Ben-Yehuda’s opinion that the Jews could not hope 
to become a united people in their own land again unless their 
children revived Hebrew as their spoken tongue. The Hebrew 
living language must have Sephardi phonetic sounds because 
that was the pronunciation which served in the translitera- 
tion of biblical names in ancient and modern translations of 
the Bible. In 1880 he published two articles in Ha-Havazzelet 
in which he advocated that Hebrew rather than the various 
foreign languages become the language of instruction in the 
Jewish schools in Erez Israel. In 1881, he left for Palestine. He 
traveled by way of Vienna, where he was joined by his child- 
hood acquaintance, Deborah Jonas, whom he married in 
Cairo. In October 1881, they arrived in Jaffa where Ben- Yehuda 
informed his wife that henceforth they would converse only 
in Hebrew. The Ben- Yehuda household thus was the first He- 
brew-speaking home established in Palestine, and his first son, 
Ben-Zion (later called Ithamar *Ben-Avi), the first modern 
Hebrew-speaking child. 

To ingratiate himself with the Orthodox Jews who knew 
written Hebrew and could, therefore, readily learn to speak the 
language, Ben Yehuda at first adopted their customs. He grew 
a beard and earlocks, and prevailed upon his wife to wear a 
sheytl (“wig”). This did not last very long because the Ortho- 
dox Jews of Jerusalem soon sensed that for Ben- Yehuda He- 
brew was not a holy tongue, but a secular, national language, 
and that his purpose for introducing spoken Hebrew was 
solely nationalist and political. They began to suspect him, and 
Ben- Yehuda became an extremist in his antireligious attitude. 
He registered as a national Jew “without religion” 

As early as 1881 Ben- Yehuda, together with Y.M. *Pines, 
D. * Yellin, Y. *Meyuhas, and A. Masie, founded the society 
Tehiyyat Israel based on five principles: work on the land and 
expansion of the country’s productive population; revival of 
spoken Hebrew; creation of a modern Hebrew literature and 
science in the national spirit; education of the youth in a na- 
tional and, at the same time, universal humanistic spirit; and 
active opposition to the *halukkah system. During the period 
1882-85, Ben- Yehuda worked on Ha-Havazzelet and put out 
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a supplement to the periodical under the name Mevasseret 
Ziyyon. At the same time, he taught in the Jerusalem Alliance 
school, which post he accepted only after he was permitted 
to use Hebrew exclusively as the language of instruction in 
all Jewish subjects. The school was thus the first in which at 
least some subjects were taught in Hebrew. In 1885, Ben-Ye- 
huda published a geography of Palestine, called Erez Yisrael 
(only part 1 appeared). Toward the end of 1884, he founded 
a weekly, Ha-Zevi, which later became a biweekly, under the 
new name, Ha-Or. In 1908, it became a daily, known first as 
Ha-Zevi, and from 1910 onward as Ha-Or; it appeared until 
1915. For several years, from 1897, Ben- Yehuda also published 
a weekly (from 1904, biweekly) called Hashkafah. In his peri- 
odicals he fought against the halukkah system, championed 
agricultural labor, the new settlement, and, especially, the re- 
vival of spoken Hebrew. He spared no effort to enrich the lan- 
guage by coining new terms and introducing transliterations 
from foreign tongues. Financial difficulties in the economi- 
cally poor Jerusalem environment were mainly responsible for 
the shortcomings of his magazine. Despite all its defects, how- 
ever, Ben- Yehuda’ periodical was the first in Hebrew to meet 
European standards. It removed the barrier between strictly 
Jewish topics and secular subjects, and discussed, insofar as 
the strict Turkish censorship permitted, all aspects of general 
political and cultural life. 

In 1891, Ben-Yehuda’s wife died, and about six months 
later he married her younger sister. She adopted the Hebrew 
name Hemdah. A constant companion to her husband in his 
literary activity, Hemdah Ben- Yehuda published translations 
and original Hebrew stories in his periodicals. It was she who 
incited Ben-Yehuda’s extremism against the Jewish tradi- 
tion. Ben Yehuda’s unorthodox behavior, and the campaign 
which he waged in the columns of his periodicals against the 
halukkah system and its administrators, aroused the vehement 
opposition of the extreme Orthodox Jews. Seeking a pretext 
for revenge, they found it in an article by Jonas in the 1894 
Hanukkah number of Ha-Zevi, which contained the phrase 
“let us gather strength and go forward.” Some of Ben-Yehuda’s 
more bigoted enemies distorted its meaning and interpreted it 
to the Turkish authorities as “let us gather an army and pro- 
ceed against the East.” Ben- Yehuda was charged with sedition 
and sentenced to a year’s imprisonment. The affair created a 
great stir throughout the Jewish world; an appeal was lodged 
and he was released. 

Turkish censorship of Ha-Zevi, however, became more 
stringent from then on. Asa result, Ben-Yehuda began to con- 
centrate more on linguistic questions to which the censors 
could make no objection. He became increasingly engrossed 
in his dictionary for which he had begun to collect material 
from the day he arrived in Erez Israel. In order to conduct re- 
search and raise funds for its publication, Ben-Yehuda trav- 
eled several times to Europe, and later also to the United States 
where he worked in American libraries. In 1910, assisted by 
various sponsors, he began to publish his Complete Dictionary 
of Ancient and Modern Hebrew volume by volume; after his 
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death, his widow and his son Ehud continued his publication 
which was completed in 1959 (17 vols.), with an introductory 
volume, Ha-Mavo ha-Gadol (“Prolegomenon’). 

In 1890, together with David Yellin, Aaron Masie, and 
others, Ben- Yehuda founded the Vaad ha-Lashon over which 
he presided until his death. This vaad was the forerunner of 
the *Academy of the Hebrew Language which Ben-Yehuda 
had also suggested in 1920. 

Ben- Yehuda was among the supporters of the *Uganda 
scheme; he wrote articles in Ha-Zevi advocating the idea, and 
even a special pamphlet called Ha-Medinah ha-Yehudit (1905). 
His views incurred many enemies for him among those who 
were not prepared to exchange Zion for any other country. On 
the other hand, he won general respect when he led the fight 
(1913-14) against the plan of the *Hilfsverein der deutschen 
Juden to introduce German as the language of instruction in 
its secondary schools in Palestine and in the technical college 
which was about to be established in Haifa. 

During World War 1, when Jamal Pasha, the Turkish 
commander in Palestine, outlawed Zionism, Ben- Yehuda 
left for the United States. There he wrote his book Ad Eimatai 
Dibberu Ivrit? (“Until When was Hebrew Spoken?” 1919). He 
returned to Palestine in 1919. Together with M. *Ussishkin, he 
prevailed upon Herbert *Samuel, the British high commis- 
sioner, to declare Hebrew one of the three official languages 
of the country. He founded Sefatenu, a society for the propa- 
gation of Hebrew, and also served as secretary of the Planning 
Committee of the Hebrew University. A number of his writ- 
ings were collected and published posthumously: the anthol- 
ogy Yisrael le-Arzo ve-li-Leshono (1929) and Avot ha-Lashon 
ha-Ivrit; part 1: Rabbi Akiva (1945). 

Ben-Yehuda’s cultural activities and achievements fall 
into four divisions: (1) The revival of spoken Hebrew. Hebrew 
was spoken before the days of Ben- Yehuda but only intermit- 
tently. The very sanctity with which the language was invested 
prevented its daily use. Ben-Yehuda made Hebrew speech a 
national goal. He was convinced that a living Hebrew, spoken 
by the people in its own land, was indispensable to the politi- 
cal and cultural rebirth of the nation. In this view Ben- Yehuda 
differed from *Smolenskin, *Lilienblum, and *Herzl, who 
were able to envisage a Jewish homeland without Hebrew as 
its mother tongue. Ben- Yehuda fought untiringly and uncom- 
promisingly for this ideal. He lived to see his vision realized: 
the revival of the *Hebrew language as a spoken tongue after 
more than two thousand years. (2) The creation of a simple, 
popular style in Hebrew literature. Ben- Yehuda fought against 
the use of inflated rhetoric and the archaic expressions and 
forms which had lost their appeal. He demanded simplicity 
and concreteness in Hebrew prose which, until then, had been 
rhetorical and florid. With this objective in mind, he trans- 
lated a number of stories from various languages into plain, 
unadorned Hebrew. (3) Ben-Yehuda was the first to make a 
regular and systematic practice of coining Hebrew words. Ne- 
ologism was not new to Hebrew, but it had never been done 
methodically and specifically to meet the practical demands 
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which were constantly being made on the language in daily 
speech, in journalism, in science, and in literature. (4) His 
dictionary complemented his achievement of the revival of 
spoken Hebrew. The dictionary attempts to include all the 
Hebrew words used in the different periods and developmen- 
tal stages of the language. It is also arranged in the manner of 
modern European language dictionaries, and not according to 
word roots, as was customary in former Hebrew dictionaries. 
A characteristic feature of the dictionary is its bold omission 
of all Aramaic words, as well as other foreign words found in 
the Bible, Talmud, Midrash, and other works that are not of 
Semitic origin. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. St. John, The Tongue of the Prophets (1952); 
R. Brainin (ed.), Sefer Zikkaron le-Eliezer Ben Yehuda (1918); D. Yellin, 
Ben Yehudah and the Revival of the Hebrew Language (c. 192.4); I. Ben- 
Avi, Avi (1927); J. Kenaani, Eliezer Ben Yehuda (Heb., 1929), contains 
bibl.; H. Ben Yehuda, Ben Yehuda, Hayyav u-Mifalo (1940); idem, Ha- 
Lohem ha-Me'ushar (1932); J. Klausner, Eliezer Ben Yehuda, Toledotav 
u-Mifal Hayyav (1939); A. Herzberg, The Zionist Idea (1960), 158-65; J. 
Fichman, Be-Terem Aviv (1959), 195-203, 215 ff.; R. Sivan, in: Leshon- 
enu la-Am, 12 (1961/62), 35-77; G. Kressel (ed.), Hol va-Ruah (1964); 
idem, Toledot ha-Ittonut ha-Ivrit be-Erez Yisrael (19647), 67-100; Kres- 
sel, Leksikon, 1 (1965), 275 ff. (includes bibl.). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
J. Fellman, The Revival of a Classic Tongue: Eliezer Ben- Yehuda and 
the Modern Hebrew Language (1973). 


[Joseph Gedaliah Klausner] 


BEN-YEHUDA, HEMDAH (1873-1951), Hebrew author; 
wife of Eliezer *Ben- Yehuda. Her sister Deborah was Ben- 
Yehuda’ first wife. After she died, Hemdah went to Jerusalem 
from Lithuania and married Ben-Yehuda in 1892. She aided 
her husband in his literary work, wrote articles and stories 
for his papers, and after his death in 1922 concerned herself 
with the continued publication of his multi-volume diction- 
ary. Her two main works were Ben Yehuda, Hayyav u-Mifalo 
(1940), a life of Ben Yehuda, and Nose ha-Degel (1944) on her 
stepson Ithamar *Ben-Avi. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Harari, Ishah va-Em be-Yisrael (1959) 


273-7. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


BEN YEHUDA, NETIVA (1928- ), Israeli military officer, 
writer, and scholar of spoken Hebrew, who embodied the he- 
roic voluntarism and utter loyalty to the “Jewish national re- 
birth in its homeland” that was the hallmark of the *Palmah 
from the 1940s. Fearlessness, physical prowess, and total de- 
votion were some of the features that distinguished this young 
officer, whose military specialties included topography, recon- 
naissance, and demolition. Born in Tel Aviv and educated at 
the Herzlia Hebrew Gymnasium, where her father, Baruch 
(1894-1990), served as teacher and principal (he later became 
the first director general of Israel's Ministry of Education and 
Culture), Ben Yehuda volunteered for the Palmah and later 
served as an officer in the Israel Defense Forces. She married 
in 1950 and gave birth to a daughter, Amal, in 1953. Ben Ye- 
huda and her husband separated in 1962 and later divorced. 
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She worked as an editor of the Encyclopedia Hebraica and as 
a spokeswoman in the Ministry of Labor. 

Ben Yehuda’s lifelong devotion to the cause of spoken He- 
brew began a few years after independence. After study both 
at home and abroad (art, Hebrew language, linguistics, and 
philosophy), she became a freelance editor who mediated be- 
tween the spoken Hebrew developed in the Palmah, marked 
by humorous slang and linguistic inventiveness, and the el- 
evated, highly stylized standards then required by Hebrew 
belles lettres. Her dedication to this issue resulted in the 1972 
publication of Millon Olami le-Ivrit Meduberet (“The World 
Dictionary of Hebrew Slang”; a second volume appeared in 
1982), a hilariously irreverent book which she co-authored 
with another Palmah member, writer, and satirist Dahn *Ben 
Amotz (1924-1990). 

Traces of this early work can be found in her later 
Palmah Trilogy, which consists of Between the Calendars 
(1981); Through the Binding Ropes (1985); and When the State 
of Israel Broke Out (1991). Unique both stylistically and generi- 
cally, the trilogy, which preserves slang and idiomatic Hebrew 
of days gone by, is a subversive revision of a major chapter in 
the Israeli national narrative. By reducing the myth of a glori- 
ous past to human and at times petty proportions, the Palmah 
Trilogy contributed to the “new historical” de-mythologization 
of the 1948 War of Independence. At the same time, the tril- 
ogy also coincided with Israeli feminist research of the 1980s 
that exposed the gap between the Palmah’s promise of “sexual 
equality” and the sexist reality in its ranks. A personal trauma 
caused by this fissure emerges as the hidden motivation behind 
Ben Yehuda’s narrative and explains the “writer's block” under- 
lying the author’s 30-year-long reticence. Ben Yehuda’s other 
books include Autobiography in Shir va-Zemer (1990). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y.S. Feldman, No Room of Their Own: Gen- 
der and Nation in Israeli Women’s Fiction (1989). 

[Yael S. Feldman (24 ed.)] 


BEN-YEHUDAH, BARUKH (1894-1990), Israeli educa- 
tor. Ben-Yehudah, who was born in Marijampole, Lithuania, 
settled in Erez Israel in 1911. During World War 1 he joined 
kevuzgat Deganyah, teaching there and at Rosh Pinnah. He 
then studied at the University of Brussels and, after receiv- 
ing a degree in mathematics and physics in 1924, returned to 
teaching. He became principal of the Herzlia Gymnasium in 
Tel Aviv. In 1927 he helped found the pioneering high school 
youth movement Hugim (later known as Mahanot Olim). 
He also founded the Teachers’ Council for the Jewish Na- 
tional Fund. He was director of the education department of 
the Vaad Le’ummi in 1947, and the first director-general of 
the Ministry of Education and Culture of the State of Israel 
(until 1951). In 1979 he was awarded the Israel Prize for ed- 
ucation. His books include Toledot ha-Ziyyonut (“The His- 
tory of Zionism,” 1943); Ha-Keren ha-Mehannekhet: Tenuat 
Morim Lemaan Ziyyon u-Geulatah (“The Educating Fund: 
The Teachers’ Movement for Zion and its Redemption” 1949, 
1952); Taamei ha-Mikra le-Vattei Sefer (“Biblical Cantillation 
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for Schools,’ 1968); Kol ha-Hinnukh ha-Ziyyoni (“The Voice 
of Zionist Education,” 1955); and Yesodot u-Derakhim (“Fun- 
damentals and Ways,” 1952). He also wrote on teaching math- 
ematics: Horaat ha-Matematikah be-Veit ha-Sefer ha-Tik- 
hon (“The Teaching of Mathematics in High School,’ 2 vols., 
1959-60) and mathematics texts. 

[Abraham Aharoni] 


BEN YIZHAK, AVRAHAM (pen name of Avraham Sonne; 
1883-1950), Hebrew poet. Born in Galicia, Ben Yizhak received 
a traditional Jewish and secular education, and then studied at 
the universities of Vienna and Berlin. From 1913 to the sum- 
mer of 1914, he was visiting lecturer in Hebrew literature and 
psychology at the Jerusalem Teachers’ Seminary. After a brief 
career in the Zionist organization, he served as teacher and 
later principal at the Hebrew Pedagogium (Teachers’ Acad- 
emy) in Vienna, founded by *H.P. Chajes. After the Nazi An- 
schluss of Austria in 1938, he emigrated to Erez Israel and 
settled in Jerusalem. Although he published only 11 poems 
during his lifetime Ben Yizhak is considered a distinguished 
figure in modern Hebrew poetry. Most of his poems appeared 
before World War 1 and immediately attracted attention. His 
first poem, “Horef Bahir” (“Bright Winter”) was published in 
Ha-Shiloah in 1908. His last poem, “Ashrei ha-Zore’im ve-Lo 
Yikzoru” (“Happy Are They That Sow But Shall Not Reap”) in 
1928, a farewell to his craft, concludes with the words, “And 
their everlasting lot shall be silence.” His refusal to publish fur- 
ther remains a mystery. Later poems were found among his 
effects, but others, which he had read to his friends, are lost. 
Some of his work has been translated into English and vari- 
ous European languages. Ben Yizhak wrote according to the 
Sephardi pronunciation (the one adopted in Erez Israel) long 
before it was adopted by other Hebrew poets, who wrote in the 
Ashkenazi accent used by Hebrew-speaking European Jews. 
Ben Yizhak’s lyrics, with their terse style and biblical diction, 
focus on nature, meditation, and love. Though the form of Ben 
Yizhak’s poems is occasionally reminiscent of the Psalms, their 
content expresses a modern outlook on life and poetry, and 
he is considered by many to be the first truly modern Hebrew 
poet. His prose works included anonymous articles in Ger- 
man-Jewish periodicals and an essay on *Mendele Mokher 
Seforim in Der Jude, 3 (1918-19). One of the most scholarly 
and sensitive thinkers of his generation, Ben Yizhak’s personal 
influence on both Jewish and non-Jewish writers and philoso- 
phers was profound, yet he always declined to publish his obi- 
ter dicta. His collected poems appeared posthumously. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Ben Yizhak, Shirim (1957), original po- 
ems with English translation, biography and essay by Benzion Ben- 
shalom Katz; L. Goldberg, Pegishah im Meshorer (1952); S. Burnshaw 
et al. (eds.), Modern Hebrew Poem Itself (1965), 50-53. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: L. Hakak, Im Arbaah Meshorerim: Ben Yizhak, Gilboa, 
Zach ve-Zamir (1979); L. Goldberg, Pegishot im Meshorer: Al Avra- 
ham Ben Yizhak Sonne (1988); H. Hever, Perihat ha-Dumiyah: Shirat 
Avraham Ben Yizhak (1993); G. Ganiel, Haggut u-Poetikah be-Shirat 


Avraham Ben Yizhak (1997). 
[Lea Goldberg] 
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BEN-YOSEF (Tabachnik), SHELOMO (1913-1938), first Jew 
executed by the British in Palestine. Ben- Yosef, who was born 
in Lutsk, Poland, joined *Betar in 1928. In 1937 he reached 
Palestine as an “illegal” immigrant and joined the Betar work 
brigade at Rosh Pinnah. Ben- Yosef and two of his comrades, 
Shalom Zurabin and Avraham Shein, decided to retaliate for 
the murder of Jews by Arab terrorists, and on April 21, 1938, 
tried to attack an Arab bus on the Rosh Pinnah-Safed road. 
The attack failed and the three were arrested and brought be- 
fore a military court. Ben-Yosef and Shein were sentenced to 
death and Zurabin to imprisonment. Shein was reprieved be- 
cause of his youth. All efforts to save Ben-Yosef from execu- 
tion were in vain. He went to the gallows at Acre prison on 
June 29, 1938, singing Betar songs. On the day of his execution, 
riots broke out in Tel Aviv when demonstrators clashed with 
the British police. Ben- Yosef was buried at Rosh Pinnah, and 
after the establishment of the State of Israel a monument was 
erected in his memory on the Rosh Pinnah-Safed road. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Nedava, Sefer Olei ha-Gardom (1952); 
Dinur, Haganah, 2 pt. 3 (19647), index; Tidhar, 4 (1950), 1764-66; D. 
Niv, Maarkhot ha-Irgun ha-Zeva’i ha-Le'ummi, 2 (1965), 61-74. 


[David Niv] 


BENZAMERO, Spanish-Moroccan family. Its best-known 
members in Spain lived chiefly in Seville. JUDAH BEN 
EPHRAIM (1245-1330); MOSES (1) and his son EPHRAIM, 
were 14'-century financiers; and SOLOMON (1) and MEIR (1), 
14'-century physicians. 1saAc (1) settled in Badajoz, Spain, 
where shortly before the 1492 expulsion Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella intervened to ensure that the large sums he had ad- 
vanced them for the war against Granada would be repaid. 
He was probably the same Isaac Benzamero who after 1496 
settled in Safi (Morocco). He became the treasurer of the Por- 
tuguese governors there, exercising important political influ- 
ence, and was entrusted with many diplomatic missions, both 
to the king in Lisbon and to the Moroccan leaders. With his 
relative ISHMAEL he led 200 Jewish soldiers who took part 
in the defense of Safi when it was besieged by the sharif of 
Marrakesh in 1510. 

Isaac’s brother ABRAHAM BEN MEIR (d. c. 1530), paytan, 
physician and diplomat, lived in Granada and Malaga, and 
then in Tlemcen and Oran. In 1493 in Oran he wrote philo- 
sophic poems, quoted by Abraham *Gavison in his Omer ha- 
Shikhhah. Later he settled in Safi, and there, in 1510, by decree 
of King Emmanuel 1, was appointed chief rabbi with wide 
powers. Abraham b. Meir’s political role in Portuguese affairs 
in Morocco was preeminent. He was highly regarded both by 
his coreligionists and the Muslims. He was also esteemed by 
King John 111 of Portugal, who received him at his court, and 
by the sultans of Fez and the sharifs of Marrakesh. David *Re- 
uveni made his acquaintance in Lisbon. 

In the 16 century JUDAH and sLIMAN held eminent 
positions in commerce. A letter is extant from their nephews 
SAMUEL and his brothers, which mentions the existence of 
independent Jewish warrior tribes in the western Sahara, a fact 
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which is confirmed in other sources. AARON (16' century) 
was deputy governor of Agadir (Morocco), where he built a 
synagogue that received the former Marranos from the Canary 
Islands. ABRAHAM, who was official interpreter in Mazagan 
(1527), was evacuated to Arzila when the Portuguese lost their 
southern Morocco territories (after 1541). 

The Benzameros then settled in Fez. Even before 1560 
SOLOMON (11) had undertaken official functions, for which he 
received secretly large sums of money from Jeanne d‘Autriche. 
MOSES (11) converted at the Escorial (the Spanish royal pal- 
ace), took the name Pablo de Santa-Maria, and became a royal 
councillor. This caused a great scandal but the family contin- 
ued to hold a leading position in Moroccan Jewish affairs. 
ISAAC (11), rabbi and dayyan, signed takkanot of Fez, when 
DAVID was nagid (1600-05). JOSEPH published Divrei David 
by *David b. Solomon ibn Abi Zimra at Leghorn in 1828, when 
his own work Hon Yosef appeared also. In Safi the family burial 
vaults, called the “Seven Zamero sons,” were until recent years 
the site of frequent pilgrimages. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Loeb, in: REJ, 22 (1891), 104; Baer, 
Urkunden, 1 pt. 1 (1929), 182, 404; 1 pt. 2 (1936), 127, 162, 384-9; J. 
Caro Baroja, Los judios en la Espafia moderna, 1 (1962), 80; Suarez 
Fernandez, Documentos, 401; J.M. Toledano, Ner ha-Maarav (1911), 
88-89; J. Ben-Naim, Malkhei Rabbanan (1931), 25, 31-32, 72; SIHM, 
Portugal, 1-5 (1934-53), passim; SIHM, Espagne, 3 (1961), 11-13; 
Hirschberg, Afrikah, 1 (1965), 319-21; Corcos, in: Sefunot, 10 (1966), 
57 59-69. 

[David Corcos] 


BEN ZAQEN, Moroccan family descended from Spanish 
exiles. SAMUEL BEN ZAQEN (c. 1670-1745) lived in Fez, and 
studied under R. Judah Uzziel and R. Judah b. Attar. His 
works include Peri Ez ha-Gan (2 volumes, 1904), on the Bible 
and Midrash, Gefen Poriyyah (1904), also on the Midrash, 
and responsa. A part of the family emigrated from Morocco 
to Gibraltar in 1741, and from there some went to America, 
where, before 1750, they were well-established merchants in 
New York. JACOB BEN SAMUEL BEN ZAQEN was a communal 
leader in Gibraltar between 1834 and 1851. His cousin ISAAC 
BEN VIDAL BEN ZAQEN sent financial assistance to the Jewish 
poor in Rabat, Morocco. JOSEPH BEN ZAQEN served as nagid 
and was appointed the Swedish and Norwegian consul in Tet- 
uan C. 1836. LEON BEN ZAQEN (1905-1977) studied medicine in 
Paris and became an ophthalmologist. He was much respected 
by his fellow Jews and had considerable influence with King 
Mohammed V of Morocco. When Morocco gained indepen- 
dence he was appointed minister of posts (1956-58). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rosenbloom, Biogr Dict, 12; J.M. Toledano, 
Ner ha-Maarav (1911), 76, 144, 188; Samuel b. Zagen, Gefen Poriyyah 
(1904), introd.; J. Ben-Naim, Malkhei Rabbanan (1931), 123a; Miége, 


Maroc, 2 (1961), 91, 95, 168. 
[David Obadia] 


BENZAQUEN, SAADIA (1925-1986), rabbi of the Jewish 


Moroccan community in Argentina. Born in Tetuan, Morocco, 
he immigrated to Argentina in 1951 and was appointed chief 
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rabbi of the Asociacién Comunidad Israelita Latina de Buenos 
Aires, serving until his death. In 1974 he succeeded in uniting 
all the synagogues and institutions of the Moroccan Jews in 
Buenos Aires in one central organization - ACILBA (Asoci- 
acion Comunidad Israelita Latina de Buenos Aires). 

[Efraim Zadoff (2™4 ed.)] 


BEN ZE EV, JUDAH LEIB (1764-1811), grammarian and lex- 
icographer; the first Jewish scholar to apply Western research 
methods to the study of Hebrew. Born near Cracow, Ben Zeev 
received a traditional Jewish education, but covertly, on his 
own, studied Hebrew philology and secular subjects. He be- 
longed to the group of Polish-Jewish writers that published 
Ha-Meassef, a literary organ in the spirit of the early Haskalah. 
Later, in 1787, when he moved to Berlin, he was admitted to the 
circle of Haskalah scholars there. In Berlin, he devoted himself 
to secular studies but returned to his native city which he was 
forced to leave when persecuted by Orthodox Jews because 
of his liberal opinions. He settled in Breslau and worked as a 
proofreader in a Hebrew publishing house. Later he moved 
to Vienna where he was employed in the same capacity, in the 
Hebrew printing establishment of Anton von Schmid. 

Ben Zeev's versatile literary activities spread over a num- 
ber of fields: grammar and phonetics, lexicography, Bible ex- 
egesis, translations, poetry, parodic works, and the editing of 
medieval texts. Talmud Leshon Ivri (Breslau, 1796), probably 
his best-known work, is a grammar that served as the main 
source for the study of Hebrew in Eastern Europe for a hun- 
dred years; it was frequently reissued and exerted consider- 
able influence on subsequent grammarians. In it, Ben Zeev 
discusses phonetics (and vocalization); the theory of forms 
(parts of speech); the noun, the verb, the particles; selected 
aspects of syntax (particularly the combination of sentences); 
aspects of literary theory (parallelism, rhyme, and meter); and 
the theory of taamei ha-mikra (“biblical accentuation and can- 
tillation”). In his study of phonemes, he followed the line of 
thought of S.Z. Henau; in the definition of the parts of speech 
that of M. Mendelssohn; in his description of the noun and 
the verb the ideas of Elijah *Levita, and in his discussion on 
syntax the foundations of David Kimhi in Sefer ha-Mikhlol. 
Ben Zeev applied the methods used in the study and research 
of European language grammars; his rules, based on logic, are 
organized in a manner suitable for instruction. Many of the 
concepts in his books are original, not to be found in any pre- 
vious grammatical work: especially, a new terminology in the 
field of composition and syntax; innovations in syntax; and 
the study of poetry. His most important achievement is Ozar 
ha-Shorashim (Vienna, 1807-08), a Hebrew-German and Ger- 
man-Hebrew dictionary which was inspired by the works of 
David Kimhi. It is arranged in alphabetical order, e.g., in the 
German section, verbs with prefixes are listed alphabetically 
according to the prefixes; the definitions of the terms often 
include synonyms and examples of usage taken either from 
the Bible directly or cited in sentences formulated in biblical 
style; the German terms are written in Hebrew characters. Ben 
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Zeev laid the basis for the modern Hebrew terminology in 
linguistics, translating grammatical terms from German into 
Hebrew and indicating their German equivalent. 

Among his translations is Ecclesiasticus rendered into 
Hebrew (Breslau, 1798; at a time when the Hebrew text had 
not yet been discovered). When later parts of the Hebrew 
text were recovered it was found that Ben Zeev’s translation 
in a biblical gnomic style was imbued with the very spirit of 
the author. Melizah le-Furim, a collection of ironic prayers 
and selihot for Purim (Breslau, 1800), containing also many 
clever parodies on well-known Jewish texts and poetic writ- 
ings, mainly in the genre of the fable, are among his literary 
creative works. Ben Zeev lacked a poetic flair and it is in his 
grammatical studies that he excelled. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Klausner, Sifrut, 1 (19527), 178-90; R. Fahn, 
Tekufat ha-Haskalah be-Vinah (1919), 38-46; G. Bader, Medinah va- 
Hakhameha (1934), 44-46; Waxman, Literature, 3 (19607), 125-7. 


[Menachem Zevi Kaddari] 


BENZER, SEYMOUR (1921— ), U.S. neuroscientist. Born in 
New York, Benzer graduated from Brooklyn College (1942) 
and received his Ph.D. from Purdue University, Indiana (1947), 
in physics where he progressed to distinguished professor 
(1945-67). During this period he collaborated with outstand- 
ing contemporary scientists, including M. Delbrueck (Califor- 
nia Institute of Technology), F. Jacob and J. Monod (Pasteur 
Institute), and EH. Crick and S. Brenner (Cambridge, U.K.). 
In 1967 he joined California Institute of Technology, first as 
professor and latterly as emeritus professor. Benzer moved 
from physics to molecular genetics followed by neuroscience. 
His initial discoveries concerned the molecular organization 
of genes, which he exploited to analyze the development of 
the nervous system and genetically controlled behavior in 
fruit flies (drosophila). This research has potential implica- 
tions for understanding degenerative diseases of the nervous 
system in man and human behavior. His recent research con- 
cerned the genetic control of aging, notably muscle strength. 
His many honors included the Gairdner Award (1964), the 
Lasker Award (1971), the Harvey Prize of the Haifa Technion 
(1977), the Wolf Prize (1991), and the Neurosciences Award 
of the U.S. National Academy of Sciences. He is a member of 
the U.S. National Academy of Sciences and foreign member 
of the Royal Society of London. 

[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


°BENZINGER, IMMANUEL (1865-1935), German Protes- 
tant theologian and Orientalist. Benzinger was born in Stutt- 
gart and served as lecturer in biblical studies at Berlin Uni- 
versity from 1898 to 1902. He taught in Jerusalem at various 
Christian institutes and at the Ezra Society School from 1902 
to 1911. Thereafter he was professor of Bible in Toronto, Can- 
ada (1912-15), Meadville, Pa. (1915-18), and Riga, Latvia (from 
1921 until his death). His principal work, Hebraeische Archae- 
ologie (1894, 1927°), is a comprehensive reference book of bib- 
lical archaeology. His Buecher der Koenige (1899) and Buecher 
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der Chronik (1901) are commentaries on the books of Kings 
and Chronicles. His other major works include Bilderatlas zur 
Bibelkunde (1905), Geschichte Israels bis auf die griechische Zeit 
(1904, 1927°), and Jahvist and Elohist in den Koenigsbuechern 
(1921). At the outset of his scholarly career, Benzinger followed 
the *Wellhausen school of biblical criticism, but later became 
an adherent of the Pan-Babylonian school. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


BEN-ZION (1897-1987), U.S. painter, graphic artist, and 
sculptor. Born Ben-Zion Weinman in the Ukraine, he was the 
son of a cantor and at one time planned to enter the rabbinate. 
His father discouraged his early artistic interest, but Ben-Zion 
prevailed and by the age of 17 traveled to Vienna to study art. 
After the art academy rejected him because of antisemitism, 
he wrote poetry, plays, and fairy tales in Hebrew. 

In 1920 he settled in America, where he found little in- 
terest in his writing. He began teaching Hebrew to support 
himself and then in the early 1930s returned to painting. He 
used his art to comment on the rise of fascism in Europe, 
events he felt could not be adequately explored with words. 
Largely self-taught, Ben-Zion visited the museums of New 
York City to learn his new trade. His first painting on a large 
scale, Friday Evening (1933, Jewish Museum, New York), de- 
picts a Sabbath dinner table as recalled from his family home. 
Ben-Zion supported himself by working odd jobs until the es- 
tablishment of the Works Progress Administration’s Federal 
Art Project. Under the auspices of the wpa, Ben-Zion thrived 
and galleries began to show his work. In 1936, after his first 
one-man show at the Artists’ Gallery in New York, Ben-Zion 
joined “The Ten,” which included such progressive artists as 
Mark *Rothko and Ilya *Bolotowsky. The group exhibited to- 
gether until 1942. 

His work steers away from pure representation, but even 
when eschewing academic modes, Ben-Zion maintains el- 
ements of realism. He imaginatively reinterpreted biblical 
scenes, a staple of the art world for centuries. His first bibli- 
cal painting, The Prophet in the Desert (1935), was followed 
by many others, such as Ruth and Boaz (1948). Indeed, over 
150 of Ben-Zion’s paintings are of biblical subjects, reflecting 
the yeshivah education of his early years in Eastern Europe. 
Thirty-nine of these paintings were shown at the Jewish Mu- 
seum in New York in 1948, and he had a retrospective there 
in 1959. 

A series of 17 works, given the title De Profundis (Out 
of the Depths), express the artist’s distress at the events of 
the Holocaust, while also functioning as a memorial to the 
Jews murdered under the Nazi regime. These paintings show 
only the figures’ heads, often distorted and painted in muted 
color. The suffering of these figures is rendered by a strong 
linear structure. 

His etchings of biblical subjects were collected in several 
volumes, including Biblical Themes (1951), Prophets (1952), and 
The Book of Ruth, Job, and Song of Songs (1954). 
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In 1959 Ben-Zion began sculpting in iron, one of the 
most difficult media in which to work. The sculptural quality 
of the figures in his paintings seems to have led to this new 
medium. As with his painting, Jewish themes preoccupy his 
sculptures, such as Sacrifice of Isaac (1961) and Moses Drop- 
ping the Tablets (1979). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ben-Zion and S. Kayser, Ben-Zion, 1933-1959: 
A Retrospect (1959); E. Grossman, Art and Tradition (1967); L. Dubin 
and T. Shalem, Ben-Zion: Iron Sculpture (1985). 


[Samantha Baskind (24 ed.)] 


BEN-ZION, S. (pseudonym of Simhah Alter Gutmann; 
1870-1932), Hebrew and Yiddish author. Ben-Zion, who was 
born in Teleneshty, Bessarabia, settled in Odessa in 1889. He 
taught there with Bialik, at the modern elementary school, 
where modern Hebrew was the language of instruction. With 
Bialik and *Rawnitzki, he founded the publishing house *Mo- 
riah and was editor of its juvenile division. The three also 
collaborated in the writing of Bible stories for children. Ben- 
Zion published the widely used reader, Ben Ammi (3 parts, 
1905-11). From 1905 until his death he lived in Palestine, where 
he edited various journals and miscellanies; Ha-Omer (Jaffa, 
1907-09); Moledet (1911); Shai (1918-19), the literary supple- 
ment of the weekly Hadashot me-ha-Arez; Ha-Ezrah (1919); 
and, for a short period (1930-31), the weekly Bustanai. Ben- 
Zion was also active in public life and was one of the founders 
of the Ahuzzat Bayit suburb, out of which Tel Aviv developed. 
Ben-Zion’s main achievement was as a short story writer. He 
began as a realist, influenced by *Mendele Mokher Seforim, 
but his realism had none of Mendele’s social satire. The main 
theme of his early works is the decline of the Bessarabian 
small Jewish town at the end of the 19 century. The younger 
generation longed to escape from the poverty and ignorance 
of their parents, but found themselves unequipped to do so. 
Their approach to life was blighted by an excessive leaning to- 
ward abstraction and they lacked a realistic approach to ev- 
eryday problems. Ben-Zion’s memories of his own childhood 
and youth occupy a prominent place in these stories. In Nefesh 
Rezuzah (“A Crushed Soul,” 1952), he denounces the anguish 
inflicted upon the Jewish child, crushed in the stifling atmo- 
sphere of the heder. Ben-Zion’s emigration to Palestine marked 
a turning-point in his writing. Sensing that the true essence of 
Zionism at the time was to be found not in the reality but in 
the vision, he abandoned his realism for poetic lyricism and 
visionary symbolism. In this vein, he wrote his prose-poems 
Rahel and Leviyyim which, though artistically imperfect, nev- 
ertheless represent a milestone in modern Hebrew literature. 
Toward the end of his life Ben-Zion wrote two lengthy histori- 
cal novels, Megillat Hananyah, set in the period of the Second 
Temple, and Maaseh ha-Nezirah, the story of Judith and Ho- 
lofernes. He also excelled as a translator and rendered several 
of the classical works of German poetry into Hebrew: Goethe's 
Hermann und Dorothea (1917); Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell (192.4); 
Zelilim, a selection of Heine's poems (1923); Heine’s Deutsch- 
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land, ein Wintermaerchen (1938), published posthumously. In 
addition, Ben-Zion wrote monographs on the Biluim and the 
colonies of Nes Ziyyonah and Gederah, edited an anthology 
entitled Ha-Kotel ha-Maaravi (“The Western Wall;’ 1929), and 
published Zemirot li- Yladim (“Songs for Children”) with mu- 
sic by Joel *Engel (1923). His collected writings were first pub- 
lished in 1914 (in two volumes), and were later reissued in a 
single large volume (1949), with a complete bibliography, and 
illustrations by his son, Nahum *Gutmann (1949). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Klausner, Yozerim u-Vonim, 2 (1929), 
183-99; J. Rawnitzki, Dor ve-Soferav, 2 (1937), 106-14. 
[Gedalyah Elkoshi] 


BEN ZIZIT HA-KASAT (or ha-Kassaf; “silversmith”), 
wealthy and prominent citizen of Jerusalem at the time of 
the destruction of the Second Temple (Git. 56a; Gen. R. 42:1; 
Lam. R. 1:5, no. 31). It is related that Ben Zizit and his associates 
undertook to provide the needs of the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
throughout the war with Rome, but the Zealots burned their 
stores (see also *Ben Kalba Savu’a). Ben Zizit is possibly the 
Hebrew equivalent of the Latin crispus (“curly-headed”). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Graetz, Gesch, 3 pt. 2 (1906°), 528; Epstein, 
in: MGwyJ, 63 (1919), 262ff.; Klein, in: Leshonenu, 1 (1928/29), 343. 
[Zvi Kaplan] 


BEN ZOMA, SIMEON (second century), tanna. A contem- 
porary of *Akiva, he appears to have studied under *Joshua 
b. Hananiah (Naz. 8:1, and cf. Tos. Hag. 2:6). The Mishnah 
says that he was the last of the authoritative biblical exposi- 
tors (Sot. 9:15). According to Tosefta Ber. 6:2, when Ben Zoma 
was convinced that the scholar was the “crown of creation,” 
and when he would see the multitude of different kinds of 
people and professions which populated the world, he would 
declare: “Blessed be He who created all of them to serve me” 
In further explanation of his position he continued: “In what 
labors was Adam involved before he obtained bread to eat? He 
had to plow, sow, reap, bind the sheaves, thresh and winnow 
and select the ears of corn; he had to grind them and sift the 
flour, to knead and bake, and only then could he eat; whereas 
I get up and find all these things prepared for me. And how 
much Adam had to labor before he found a garment to wear. 
He had to shear, wash the wool, comb it, spin and weave it, and 
only then did he acquire a garment to wear; whereas I get up 
and find all these things done for me. All kinds of craftsmen 
come early to the door of my house, and I rise in the morn- 
ing and find all these things before me” (Ber. 58a, cf. Tos. Ber. 
6:2). Many of his sayings became proverbs, such as “Who is 
wise? — he who learns from every man. Who is mighty? — he 
who subdues his evil inclination. Who is rich? — he who re- 
joices in his lot. Who is honored? - he who honors his fellow 
men” (Avot 4:1). He was one of the tannaim who occupied 
themselves with cosmological speculation, the maaseh bereshit 
(Tos. Hag. 2:6). According to Tos. Hag. 2:4 he was one of the 
four sages who “entered paradise,’ it is said (ibid.) that “he cast 
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a look and went mad,’ while his companion Ben Azzai died as 
a result of this mystical experience. In the Jerusalem Talmud 
(Hag. 2:1, 77b) their roles are reversed. According to the Bavli 
he was regarded as “a disciple of the sages” (Kid. 49b and Rashi 
ibid.), and as one of those “who discussed before the sages” 
(Sanh. 17b and Rashi ibid.). Nevertheless, he was considered an 
outstanding scholar, so that it was said that whoever sees Ben 
Zoma in a dream “may hope for wisdom” (Ber. 57b). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Tann; Hyman, Toledot, 1172-73; S. 
Lieberman, Tosefta ki-Feshutah, 5 (1962), 1294. 


[Zvi Kaplan] 


BEN ZUTA (Ben Zita), ABU AL-SURRI (tenth century), 
Karaite exegete. A number of his explanations of the Scrip- 
ture are sarcastically dismissed by Abraham *Ibn Ezra in his 
commentary on the Pentateuch (e.g., on Ex. 20:23; 21:35; 22:28) 
and his Sefer ha-Ibbur. In the absence of corroboration from 
Karaite sources, Ibn Ezra’s citations remain a principal source 
for particulars about Ben Zuta’s life. A passage in an anony- 
mous Arabic commentary on Samuel suggests, however, that 
Ben Zuta lived in Jerusalem and at a somewhat later period 
than had been conjectured. Judah *Ibn Bal’am also mentions 
Ben Zuta and cites his objection to an interpretation of Anan 
b. David, the founder of Karaism, to Ezra 18:6. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Friedlaender, Essays on the Writings of 
Abraham Ibn Ezra, 4 (1877), 70 (Heb. appendix); J. Israelsohn, in: 
REJ, 23 (1891), 132-3; S. Poznaniski, in: MGWJ, 41 (1897), 203-12; Mann, 
Texts, index, s.v. Ali Surri Hakkohen b. Zuta. 


BEN-ZVI (Shimshelevich), IZHAK (1884-1963). Labor 
leader in the Yishuv, historian, Israeli politician, second pres- 
ident of the State of Israel; member of the First and Second 
Knessets. Ben-Zvi was born in Poltava, Ukraine, the eldest 
son of Zevi Shimshelevich. His father, a member of *Benei 
Moshe, visited Erez Israel in 1891 to explore the possibility of 
settling there. Ben-Zvi was educated in both a traditional and 
a modern heder, and in 1901-05 studied at a Russian gymna- 
sium. He visited Erez Israel for the first time in 1904 for a pe- 
riod of two months. He entered the University of Kiev in 1905, 
but studies were interrupted due to a general strike. During 
the November pogroms he was active in the Jewish self-de- 
fense organization in Poltava. In 1906 he attended the found- 
ing conference of *Poalei Zion (Zionist Social Democrats) of 
Russia, held in Poltava. Ben-Zvi served on the committee of 
three that formulated the final version of the party’s program 
drafted by Ber *Borochov and contributed the section deal- 
ing with Palestine. 

In June 1906 a search of Ben-Zvi's parents’ home by the 
Russian police revealed a cache of weapons belonging to the 
self-defense organization that Ben-Zvi headed. His father was 
sentenced to lifetime exile in Siberia, serving 16 years before 
being allowed to leave the Soviet Union and settle in Erez 
Israel. His aunt, his sister, and his brother Aaron *Reuveni 
were also imprisoned, but Ben-Zvi himself escaped to Vilna 
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where he participated in the clandestine activities of the cen- 
tral committee of Poalei Zion. He traveled to Germany, Aus- 
tria, and Switzerland to try to influence Jewish students there. 
In Vienna he organized the first ties between Poalei Zion 
branches in different countries. At the end of 1906 he returned 
to Vilna, which, after Borochov’s imprisonment, had become 
the center of the movement. 

Ben-Zvi settled in Erez Israel at the beginning of 1907. In 
the same year he was a Po’alei Zion delegate from Erez Israel 
to the Eighth Zionist Congress held in The Hague. He partic- 
ipated in the founding of the Bar Giora organization in Jaffa 
in 1907, and in 1909 of *Ha-Shomer, along with Rahel Yanait 
(*Ben-Zvi), who had settled in Erez Israel in 1908, and was to 
become his wife in 1918. 

After the second Turkish revolution (1909), Ben-Zvi trav- 
eled to Turkey on behalf of Poalei Zion. He visited Smyrna, 
Constantinople, and Salonika, as well as Beirut and Damascus, 
establishing ties with the Jewish communities and leaders. In 
Salonika he first encountered the remnants of the Shabbatean 
sect, later to become a subject for his research. 

In 1910 Ben-Zvi, together with Rahel Yanait, Zeev Ashur, 
and others, founded the first Hebrew socialist periodical in 
Erez Israel, Ahdut (“Unity”). Upon the outbreak of World 
War 1, Ben-Zvi interrupted his studies at the University of 
Constantinople and returned to Erez Israel. During the per- 
secution of Jews by Jamal Pasha, the Ottoman governor, Ahdut 
was closed down, and Ben-Zvi, together with David *Ben- 
Gurion, was imprisoned. They were both deported, and even- 
tually made their way to New York. There they founded in 1915 
the He-Halutz movement of America. 

Before the British offensive on the Palestine front, Ben- 
Gurion and Ben-Zvi initiated a volunteer movement for Jew- 
ish battalions in the U.S., and were among the first volun- 
teers. They arrived in Egypt in 1918, and from there they went 
to Erez Israel as soldiers of the *Jewish Legion in the British 
Royal Fusiliers. During the disturbances of 1920, 1922, and 
1929, Ben-Zvi was active in the ranks of the *Haganah, while 
also representing the Yishuv in negotiations with the British 
authorities. 

He was elected to the Central Committee of the *Ahdut 
ha-Avodah Party at its founding convention. During the sum- 
mer of 1920 he participated in the world conference of Poalei 
Zion held in Vienna, in which the movement split under the 
impact of the Bolshevik revolution in Russia. Ben-Zvi was in- 
strumental in its reorganization on a firm Zionist platform. 

In October 1920 he was appointed by the British High 
Commissioner to Palestine, Sir Herbert *Samuel, to the Pal- 
estine Advisory Council. But with the Jaffa riots of May 1921 
and the subsequent temporary suspension of Jewish immigra- 
tion, he resigned from the Council in protest against Manda- 
tory government policy. 

Ben-Zvi was elected to the Secretariat of the *Histadrut 
when it was founded in 1920. He devoted a considerable part 
of his public activity to Jerusalem and its Jewish population. 
He was first elected to the Jerusalem Municipal Council in 
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1927, but after the riots of 1929 he resigned from the munici- 
pality in protest against the stand of the city’s Arab admin- 
istration. In September 1934 he was reelected to the munici- 
pality. 

In 1920 Ben-Zvi was elected to the Vaad Leummi, first 
as a member, then in 1931 as its chairman, and in 1945 as its 
president. He participated as a delegate in all the Zionist 
Congresses during the 1920s, and as chairman of the Vaad 
Leummihe represented the Yishuv at the coronation ceremo- 
nies of King George v1 in 1937, and at the Round Table Con- 
ference on Palestine in London in 1939. 

After the establishment of the State of Israel, Ben-Zvi was 
elected as a *Mapai member to the First and Second Knessets. 
Upon the death of President Chaim *Weizmann in 1952, he 
was elected president of the State. He was elected to a second 
term in 1957, and to a third term in 1962. He died in office on 
April 23, 1963. 

Ben-Zvi headed the Institute for the Study of Oriental 
Jewish Communities in the Middle East, which he founded 
in 1948, and which was renamed the Ben-Zvi Institute in 1952. 
His research on the history of the people of Israel was a life- 
long endeavor. The scholarly works that he published were 
devoted mainly to research on communities and sects (such 
as the Samaritans, Karaites, Shabbateans, Jewish communi- 
ties in Asia and Africa, the mountain Jews, and others) and 
to the geography of Erez Israel, its ancient populations, its 
antiquities, and its traditions. He was also a prolific journal- 
ist, publishing articles under his own name as well as under 
various pseudonyms. 

His brochure Ha-Yishuv ha- Yehudi bi-Kefar Peki’in (“The 
Jewish Yishuv in Peki’in Village,’ 1922) was the beginning of 
series of studies on the Jewish villages in Erez Israel that pre- 
ceded modern Jewish settlement, most of which were included 
in his book Shear Yishuv (“The Remnant of the Yishuv,’ 1927) 
and in vol. 2 of his writings. His studies of communities were 
greatly facilitated by his direct contact with the subjects and 
by their willingness to reveal historical documents previously 
unpublished. Ben-Zvi’s collected surveys on the non-Jewish 
communities of Israel appear in Ukhlusei Arzenu (“Popula- 
tions in our Land,’ 1932), which, together with his book on the 
Jewish population of Israel, Ukhloseinu ba-Arez (“Our Popu- 
lation in the Land,’ 1929), is included in vol. 5 of his writings 
(1937). His studies on the history of the Samaritans, Sefer ha- 
Shomeronim (1935, and new enlarged edition 1970), is a basic 
work. Ben-Zvi also published Masot Erez Israel le-Rav Moshe 
Basola (“Journeys of R. Moses Basola in Erez Israel”), based 
on an original manuscript. This study, he believed, had en- 
abled him to identify the unknown traveller in the Masot ha- 
Nosea ha-Almoni mi-Livorno mi-Shenat Resh Peh Bet (“Jour- 
neys of an Unknown Traveler from Leghorn, from the Year 
1521/22”). His book Niddehei Yisrael was translated into Eng- 
lish (The Exiled and the Redeemed, 1958 and 1961), Spanish, 
French, Italian, Swedish, and Yiddish. The most important of 
his many studies on the history of the yishuv is Erez Yisrael 
ve-Yishuvah bi-Ymei ha-Shilton ha-Ottomani (“Erez Israel and 
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Its Yishuv during the Ottoman Empire,” 1955), which is based 
on Turkish documents and rabbinical responsa of the period. 
A large part of this work appears in English translation in L. 
Finkelstein (ed.), The Jews, their History, Culture and Religion 
(1960), pp. 602-88. His book The Hebrew Battalion Letters 
(1969) also appeared in English. A volume of his memoirs, 
He-Hazon ve-Hagshamato appeared in 1968. His complete 
works, including diaries, letters, and articles were republished, 
starting in 1965, by Yad Izhak Ben-Zvi, a memorial institute 
founded to perpetuate Ben-Zvi’s interests and works. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yad Izhak Ben-Zvi, In Memoriam (1965); R. 
Ben-Zvi, Coming Home (1963); S. Shunami, Bibliografyah shel I. Ben- 
Zvi (1958), with a biography by S.Z. Shazar; Y. Carmel, I. Ben-Zvi: mi- 
Tokh Yoman Beit ha-Nasi (1967). 
[Shneur Zalman Shazar] 


BEN-ZVI, RAHEL YANAIT (1886-1979), labor leader and 
writer; from 1918, wife of Izhak *Ben-Zvi. Born in Malin, 
Ukraine, Rahel Yanait was educated in Russia and in Nancy, 
France, where she pursued studies in agronomy. After help- 
ing to create the *Poalei Zion labor movement in Russia, she 
settled in Erez Israel as a teacher in 1908, and was a cofounder 
of the Hebrew Gymnasium in Jerusalem, the second modern 
high school in the country. She played a pioneering role in 
*Ha-Shomer and Tenu’at ha-Poalot (Women’s Labor Move- 
ment), and coedited the weekly Ahdut, the first Hebrew organ 
of the Poalei Zion movement in Erez-Israel, from its founding 
in 1910. After World War 1, she became a founder of *Ahdut 
ha-Avodah labor party and a leader of the *Haganah in Jeru- 
salem, continuing her career as an educationist, and in 1920 
established near Jerusalem's Talpiot quarter a girls’ agricul- 
tural high school of which she was the first principal. In 1948, 
she was the guiding spirit behind the founding of an agricul- 
tural youth village in Ein Kerem. After her husband became 
president of Israel in 1952, she assisted him in his official du- 
ties and worked particularly to make the president’s home a 
popular meeting place for all the communities of Israel. Upon 
her husband’s death in 1963, she became an active member of 
Yad Ben-Zwvi, his memorial institute. She was the recipient of 
the Israel Prize for special contribution to Israel state and so- 
ciety in 1978. Her memoirs have been published: Anu Olim 
(1959; Coming Home, 1963) and Eli (Heb., 1957), a book written 
together with her husband about their son, who died in the 
Israeli War of Independence. She also coedited her husband’s 
writings, which began to appear in 1965. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.M. Sachar, Aliyah: The Peoples of Israel 
(1961), 115-51. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


BEN-ZVI, SHLOMO (1964-_), media owner. Born in Lon- 
don as Michael Goldblum, Shlomo Ben Zvi was educated at 
Netiv Meir Yeshivah High School in Jerusalem and various 
other national-religious yeshivot in Israel and studied phi- 
losophy at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. After making 
a substantial fortune in real estate and the technology sector 
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in Europe, he decided to become active in the Israeli media at 
the start of the 21° century. His first venture was the Tekhelet 
cable Tv channel, whose programming concentrated on dif- 
ferent aspects of Jewish life and which began broadcasting 
in 2003. He also purchased 20 per cent of Israel’s Channel 
Ten together with cosmetics heir Ronald *Lauder, who pur- 
chased 40 per cent. 

He went on to concentrate his holdings in the right-wing 
and religious media, buying the weekly Makor Rishon in 2003 
and acquiring control of the national-religious daily *Ha-Zofeh 
and the monthly of the settlers movement, Nekudah, in 2004. 
His plans called for a relaunch of an expanded Makor Rishon 
in early 2005 and the start-up of a new right-wing daily news- 
paper. Ben Zvi was critical of the Israeli media for not being 
patriotic enough and for showing the IDF in a negative light. 
He was a member of the right-wing “Jewish Leadership” fac- 


tion of the *Likud Party. 
[Anshel Pfeffer (2™4 ed.)] 


BEN-ZVI, ZEEV (1904-1952), Israeli sculptor, whose work 
influenced a generation of sculptors. Ben-Zvi was born in 
Ryki, Poland and studied at the Warsaw Academy of Art be- 
fore immigrating to Palestine in 1924. He entered the *Bezalel 
School in Jerusalem that year and studied under Boris *Schatz. 
Ben-Zvi specialized in portrait heads in beaten copper and 
molded plaster, which he treated in a cubist manner. When 
the New Bezalel School was opened in 1936 Ben-Zvi was ap- 
pointed teacher of sculpture. During 1937 he visited France 
and England. On the outbreak of World War 11, he executed 
the first model of Outcry - a hand lifted to the heavens. Out- 
cry symbolized the horror and rebellion of Jews against the 
Holocaust in Europe - a subject to which Ben-Zvi frequently 
returned. In 1947, he executed his moving monument, In 
Memory of the Children of the Diaspora, at Mishmar ha-Emek. 
From 1947 to 1949 he tried to alleviate the hardships of the il- 
legal immigrants detained by the British government in the 
Cyprus detention camps by teaching them art. Ben-Zvi's works 
are to be found in museums and private collections in Israel 
and Great Britain. He won the Israel Prize for art in 1953 and 
the Dizengoff Prize in 1952. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Gamzu, Ben-Zvi, Sculptures (1955). 
[Fritz Schiff] 


BEN-ZVI INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY OF JEWISH 
COMMUNITIES OF THE EAST, Israeli research institute. 
The Institute was founded in 1947 by Izhak *Ben-Zvi, who later 
became Israel's second president. His public career was high- 
lighted by passionate concern for Jews of Muslim countries 
and the East, who in the 20 century were uprooted from their 
ancient communities. Their rich literature, traditions, and cus- 
toms might have been completely lost were it not for the great 
efforts made to preserve them. The institute devotes itself to 
preserving the precious cultural legacy of these communities 
of the East. The scholars, scientists, poets, and communal lead- 
ers of Sephardi and Eastern communities made an indelible 
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mark on Jewish history. Their communal documents provide 
critical information to scholars in many fields. Furthermore, 
over half of Israel’s population is rooted in these cultures. Their 
thorough appreciation is their entitlement and is essential to 
dealing with contemporary social and cultural issues. 

The Ben-Zvi Institute is a fertile common meeting ground 
for scholars from all of Israel’s universities and from abroad. 
The institute maintains a prestigious research staff, publishes 
books and periodicals, and holds lectures and symposia. It is 
affiliated with the Hebrew University of Jerusalem and Yad 
Izhak Ben-Zvi (see below). It cooperates with all of Israel’s 
universities and enjoys the support of the Center for the In- 
tegration of the Oriental Jewish Heritage of Israel’s Ministry 
of Education (since its establishment in 1977) and of the Israel 
Academy of Sciences. The institute initiates and supports re- 
search, publishes texts, periodicals, and monographs, and 
organizes academic conferences and lectures on the Jewish 
communities of the East. 

Its specialized collection on Oriental Jewish communi- 
ties, housed in the Yad Izhak Ben-Zvi library, contains the 
most comprehensive collection of its kind in the world. It is 
open to scholars and advanced students, who enjoy easy ac- 
cess to books on open shelves and individual attention by ex- 
pert librarians. The Israel Prize was awarded to the Ben-Zvi 
Institute in recognition of its contribution to the study of Se- 
phardi and Eastern Jewish history and culture. 

The Institute publishes two periodicals: (1) Peamim: Stud- 
ies in Oriental Jewry (a quarterly publication in Hebrew). Es- 
tablished by the Ben-Zvi Institute in 1979, Peamim provides 
scholars, teachers, and students with the best of recent aca- 
demic research on the Jews of the East. The periodical has 
revolutionized the study of Oriental Jewry and the teaching 
of the subject. In recognition of its achievements Peamim re- 
ceived the Jerusalem Prize in 1982. (2) Sefunot: Studies and 
Sources on the History of the Jewish Communities in the East 
(Hebrew periodical). Appearing since 1956, this series is ad- 
dressed to a scholarly audience and publishes textual stud- 
ies of importance for the history, culture, language, and lit- 
erature of Oriental Jewry. Among its research projects are 
(a) Oriens Judaicus - Sources for the History of the Jews in 
Muslim Lands. The purpose of this long-term project is to 
collect all the sources pertinent to the history of the Jews in 
Muslim lands. Materials are edited and published in volumes 
arranged by region and period. (b) Archives in the Former So- 
viet Union. The opening of libraries and archives in the former 
Soviet Union has offered scholars unprecedented opportuni- 
ties to explore hitherto inaccessible archival sources. Scholars 
affiliated with the Ben-Zvi Institute are examining materials 
found in St. Petersburg (the Firkovich archive) and other sites. 
(c) Ethiopian Jewry Legacy. Initiated before the mass aliyah 
from Ethiopia, this project seeks to document the written and 
oral heritage of Ethiopian Jewry. Three issues of Peamim have 
been devoted to the subject and an annotated bibliography was 
published. The Institute hosts the Secretariat of the Interna- 
tional Society for the Study of Ethiopian Jewry. (d) The Karaite 
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Jews. Several aspects of the history and culture of the *Karaite 
Jews are being investigated. These include an encyclopedia of 
Karaite personalities, a bibliography of Karaism, and a study 
of the inscriptions of the Karaites in Crimea. (e) Judeo-Arabic 
Culture and Literature. This consists of three projects: (i) Ju- 
deo-Arabic halakhic literature; (ii) Judeo-Arabic biblical ex- 
egesis; and (iii) Judeo-Arabic philosophical, theological, and 
polemical works. 

There is also the ongoing project to catalogue the Judeo- 
Arabic manuscripts in the Firkovitch Collection. 


Yad Izhak Ben-Zvi 
Yad Izhak Ben-Zvi was established in 1963 by a decision of the 
Israel government. During the first years of its existence its 
main activities were focused on gathering and consolidating 
the archives of Izhak and Rahel Ben-Zvi and the publication 
of the writings of Izhak Ben-Zvi. In 1969 the Knesset adopted 
a law determining the aims of the Yad, which was charged with 
advancing research on the history of the Land of Israel and the 
dissemination of information about it and its various settle- 
ments and the heritage of the Jewish communities of Muslim 
lands. The law which defined Yad Ben-Zvi's objectives and mo- 
dus operandi placed responsibility upon it to further study and 
education in this field. In addition, a few years later (1973), the 
study of the Jewish communities in Oriental countries and in 
the Sephardi Diaspora was added to its responsibility. In 1972 
the Yad moved to its permanent headquarters in the building 
which had served as the residence of the president of Israel in 
Jerusalem. Yad Ben-Zvi has from its very inception involved 
leading scholars from all of Israel’s universities in its activi- 
ties. It has established joint centers for the study of Erez Israel 
with each of these universities. The basic principle which has 
guided Yad Izhak Ben-Zvi since its inception has been not to 
limit itself to academic activities for the benefit of small elite 
groups but to spread knowledge in these fields among all strata 
of Israeli society - senior officials and junior staff in govern- 
ment offices, the religious and the secular, veteran residents 
and new immigrants, the elderly and the young, teachers and 
pupils - throughout the entire country. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Rubinstein, “The Establishment and Be- 
ginnings of the Institute for the Study of Jewish Communities in the 
East,’ in: Peamim, 23 (1985), 127-49; A. Bar-Levav (ed.), Peamim 


(2002-2004), 92-94. 
[Menahem Ben-Sasson (24 ed.)] 


BEOBACHTER AN DER WEICHSEL (Ger., “The Watcher 
by the Vistula”; Pol. title Dostrzegacz Nadwislariski), the first 
Polish Jewish newspaper; published in Congress Poland 
from 1823 to 1824. Its editor was Anton *Eisenbaum, who ap- 
proached the authorities for permission to publish a paper to 
serve the ideals of the Enlightenment (see *Haskalah). Per- 
mission and financial backing were granted, but only on the 
condition that a translation into Polish would be provided. 
The first issue of the paper accordingly came out at the end of 
1823 with a Polish translation accompanying the Yiddish text 
(which was in fact German in Hebrew transcription). Some 
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items, calculated to please the authorities, were printed in 
Polish only. The paper was divided into five sections: official 
announcements and general news from Poland; foreign news 
and descriptions of Jewish life in other countries (including 
descriptions of Jewish agricultural settlement in Kherson 
province); commercial news; miscellaneous items including 
biographies of famous Jews such as Josephus, Maimonides, 
Moses Mendelssohn, and Rothschild; announcements. Of- 
ficial announcements were published without comment or 
criticism. Discussion of actual problems facing Jewry seems 
to have been deliberately avoided. Eisenbaum had no assis- 
tants and virtually produced the paper by himself. It was ap- 
parently difficult to find suitable candidates since the few Jew- 
ish writers who could write in Polish seem to have preferred 
non-Jewish platforms. The paper appeared for less than a year, 
from Dec. 3, 1823, to Sept. 29, 1824: altogether there were only 
44 issues, with the circulation never exceeding 150. The pa- 
per had to close down when the grant it had received from 
the government was exhausted. It failed to gain increased cir- 
culation because the typical advocates of the Enlightenment 
were not particularly interested in Jewish problems, while the 
Jewish masses found the quasi- Yiddish incomprehensible. The 
extreme assimilationist views of the paper and its negative at- 
titude toward Jewish religious traditions made it objectionable 
to the majority of the Jewish population of Warsaw. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Shatzky, Geshikhte fun Yidn in Varshe, 1 
(1947), 290-1; S. Lastik, Z dziejé oswenia zydowskiego (1961), 176-8. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Fuks, Prasa zydowska w Warszawie, 
1823-1939 (1979) 21-40, index; P. Glikson, Preliminary Inventory of 
the Jewish Daily and Periodical Press Published in the Polish Language, 
1823-1982 (1983); J. Fraenkel, “Prasa Zydowska w Warszawie XiX 
w.Dostrzegacz Nadwislanski,’ in: BZ1H, 1/89 (1974), 19-45 


[Moshe Landau] 


BERAB (Beirav), JACOB (c. 1474-1546), halakhic author- 
ity and leader of the Jewish communities of Palestine, Egypt, 
and Syria during the first half of the 16'» century. Berab was 
born in Maqueda near Toledo, Spain, and went to Morocco 
after the expulsion of Jews from Spain in 1492. According 
to his own statement, he was only 18 years old when he was 
appointed rabbi of Fez. A few years later Berab left Fez and 
traveled to Egypt, Palestine (Jerusalem, Safed), and Syria 
(Aleppo, Damascus) in connection with business concerns, 
which proved very successful. During these sojourns Berab 
also taught Torah, gathering wide circles of pupils, who re- 
spected him greatly. He considered himself superior to the 
majority of scholars in Egypt, Palestine, and Syria, and tried 
to impose his authority on questions of halakhah that were 
brought before him, or that he undertook on his own initia- 
tive. Although Berab had close associations with many of his 
contemporaries, his domineering tendency brought him into 
conflict with scholars who would not submit to him. 

Berab was swept along with the messianic current of the 
early 16" century, which resulted in large measure from inten- 
sive study of the Kabbalah. Berab himself gave some impetus 
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to messianic anticipation by trying to revive the institution 
of *semikhah (“rabbinical ordination”). According to Maimo- 
nides (Yad, Sanhedrin 1:3), the establishment of a “great bet 
din” will take place before the coming of the messiah. Since 
an institution competent to give semikhah had not existed for 
several hundred years, Maimonides provided instructions for 
its establishment. He authorized the rabbis of Erez Israel to 
nominate one among them who would be the first samukh 
(ordained rabbi). In turn, that rabbi would have the author- 
ity to ordain others, who could then form a Sanhedrin (Yad, 
Sanhedrin 4:11). The Spanish expulsion and the ingathering 
of many Jews in Erez Israel was interpreted as a sign that re- 
demption was imminent. 

Berab, while still in Egypt, conceived the idea of renew- 
ing semikhah. As the Palestinian settlement became stronger 
and the number of scholars increased, Safed became the seat 
of the messianic impetus. In 1538 Berab, who had been living 
in Safed periodically from at least 1524, succeeded in win- 
ning over the scholars there, including R. Joseph *Caro and 
R. Moses of *Trani, to his point of view. The scholars of Safed 
decided to renew the semikhah and they designated Berab as 
the first samukh. Immediately after this decision was taken, a 
messenger was sent to R. *Levi b. Habib in Jerusalem, asking 
him to give his consent to the renewal of the semikhah and 
to accept the ordination of Berab. Not only did Levi b. Habib, 
with whom Berab had had various disputes, refuse to accept 
the semikhah of Berab, he also opposed the decision of the rab- 
bis of Safed on halakhic grounds. He also insisted that Maimo- 
nides’ statement concerning the reestablishment of semikhah 
did not represent a decision but only an opinion, and that 
Maimonides had retracted it later (Yad, Sanhedrin 4:2). The 
protests of Levi b. Habib delayed Berab’s project. Discussions 
on the question of semikhah among the rabbis of both towns 
had been in progress for three months when Berab was forced 
by the Turks to leave Palestine. Apparently, he had become 
embroiled in a private affair, as a result of which his enemies 
denounced him to the Turkish authorities in Safed. 

According to halakhah, semikhah could not be given 
outside Palestine. Berab feared that he might not be able to 
return and that all his plans would come to an end. Before 
he left, therefore, he gave semikhah to four rabbis of Safed, 
among whom were Joseph Caro and Moses of Trani. Levi b. 
Habib, considering this to be a disregard of his protests, then 
publicly opposed the semikhah. From Damascus Berab con- 
ducted the discussion of the question in a vigorous manner, 
even by personal attacks on his adversary. Levi b. Habib re- 
plied in kind and he was supported by an important ally - R. 
*David b. Solomon ibn Abi Zimra, who lived in Egypt. Thus, 
the project of establishing the “great bet din” came to an end; 
even the validity of the semikhot already given was in doubt. 
Nevertheless, those who had been ordained by Berab ordained 
other scholars after his death. 

Berab wrote a commentary to all those parts of Mai- 
monides’ work not dealt with in the Maggid Mishneh com- 
mentary by *Vidal Yom Tov of Tolosa. However, only a small 
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part was published (by Y.L. Maimon (Fishman) in Sinai, 36 
(1955), 275-357). His responsa and his novellae to tractate 
Kiddushin were published together (1663). These novellae 
were republished from a manuscript in an enlarged form by 
Michael Rabinowitz (in Y.L. Fishman (eds.), Sefer ha-Yovel... 
B.M. Levin (1939), 196-299). Many of his halakhic decisions 
are reported in the works of his contemporaries, especially 
Joseph Caro. 

Berab’s grandson, JACOB BEN ABRAHAM (d. 1599), rabbi 
and halakhic authority, studied under Joseph Caro and was 
ordained by him. From 1563 he is mentioned in documents 
with the more important rabbis of Safed. By 1593 he was the 
most prominent of Safed’s scholars and it was he who gave 
semikhah. He ordained R. Moses Galante, R. Eliezer Azikri, 
his own brother R. Moses Berab, R. Abraham Gabriel, R. Yom 
Tov Zahalon, R. Hiyya ha-Rofe, and R. Jacob Abulafia, all of 
Safed. In 1599 these seven rabbis reached an agreement not 
to ordain any other person without his approval. None of his 
writings remains, but his approvals of the decisions of his con- 
temporaries, as well as some of his responsa scattered in the 
works of contemporary scholars, are known. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Newman, Semikhah (Eng., 1950), includes 
bibliography; Graetz, Hist, 6 (1949), index, s.v. Jacob Berav, Gruen- 
hut, in: Ha-Zofeh me-Erez Hagar, 2 (1912), 25-33; Katz, in: Zion, 16:3-4 
(1951), 28-45; Benayahu, in: Sefer Yovel... Y. Baer (1960), 248-69; 
Dimitrovsky, in: Sefunot, 6 (1962), 117-233 7 (1963), 41-102; 10 (1966), 
113-92; Teshuvot RalbaH (Venice, 1565), including a report of the con- 
troversy at the end. 


BERAB (Beirav), JACOB BEN HAYYIM (end of 17*h-18 
century), poet and hymnologist. A descendant of R. Jacob *Be- 
rab, Berab was born in Safed. He left Palestine with his father- 
in-law R. Hayyim b. Moses *Abulafia before 1710 and settled 
in Smyrna (Izmir), Turkey. In 1740 they returned to Palestine 
and helped found the new Jewish settlement at Tiberias. Be- 
rab recorded all the events of the journey to Tiberias and their 
subsequent settlement in Zimrat ha-Arez (Mantua, 1745, etc). 
He also noted interesting details of the wars between the gov- 
ernor of Damascus, Soliman Pasha (1741-43), and the sheikh 
of Galilee, Dahr al ‘Amr. The purpose of his work was to call 
to the attention of the Diaspora the importance of the resettle- 
ment in Tiberias. Appended to the published editions were 12 
of his poems in Hebrew and Ladino praising the resettlement 
and Tiberias. Some of these poems were, until recently, sung 
to a special folk tune in the Balkan countries. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.b.H. Berab, Zimrat ha-Arez, ed. by M. 
Benayahu (1946), introduction; Shalem, in: Hed ha-Mizrah, 2 no. 
9 (1943), 9; Baron, in: Sefer ha-Yovel... A. Marx (1943),79; Ben Zvi, 


Erez Yisrael, 308-11. 
[Abraham David] 


BERAH DODI (Heb. °717 713; “make haste my beloved,” Song 
of Songs 8:14), geullah piyyut in the morning prayer of the 
first day of Passover in the Ashkenazi rite. It consists of three 
stanzas based upon the allegorical interpretation of the central 
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motif of *Song of Songs according to which “the beloved” is 
the people of Israel and the “lover” is God. Israel implores the 
“lover” to hasten his return to his “beloved.” It made use, at the 
end of each stanza, of the text of Song of Songs: “Behold he 
standeth behind our wall” (2:9); “Hark! my beloved! behold, 
he cometh” (2:8); “This is my beloved, and this is my friend” 
(5:16). On the basis of the initials interwoven in this piyyut 
(pin TIN 277 72w), the authorship has been ascribed to the 
1oth-century liturgical poet Solomon b. Judah ha-Bavli. An- 
other geullah piyyut in the morning prayer of the second day 
of Passover recited outside Erez Israel (Ashkenazi rite), and 
composed by *Meshullam b. Kalonymus (c. 1000 C.£.), bears 
the same name. This piyyut of four stanzas is based upon the 
same motif as the aforementioned one. A third piyyut by the 
same name is recited on the Sabbath during the Intermedi- 
ate Days of Passover. This was composed by Simeon b. Isaac, 
who also lived in the 10* century. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Service of the Synagogue, tr. by I. Zangwill 
(London, 1954), 202. 


BERAJA, RUBEN EZRA (1939- _), Argentinean commu- 
nity leader and Zionist activist. Born in Ciudadela, Province 
of Buenos Aires, to a family from Aleppo, Syria, from an early 
age Beraja was active in Jewish public life and after graduat- 
ing as a lawyer from the University of Buenos Aires he joined 
the management of the Cooperativa Mayo, a credit coopera- 
tive established in 1961 that used its profits to support the Se- 
phardi Jewish school network and for other beneficial activi- 
ties. Beraja, who was the youngest member of the board, was 
soon appointed president of the cooperative. He continued to 
fill this position when the cooperative was transformed into 
the Banco Mayo (1978), acting in this capacity until the bank 
went bankrupt in 1998. 

In the late 1960s Beraja was invited by Rabbi Itzhak Sche- 
hebar, the spiritual leader of the Aleppine community, to join 
the board of directors of the Congregacién Sefaradi Argentina, 
becoming an active promoter of its educational and religious 
activities. At the same time he became one of the promising 
leaders of the Zionist Sephardi movement. 

Using the financial success of the Banco Mayo, Beraja ex- 
panded its assistance to the educational, cultural and Zionist 
institutions of the Jewish community at large, increasing the 
influence of the Orthodox sector and the prestige of the Se- 
phardi leadership. 

In 1991 Beraja was elected president of the *pata, be- 
coming the political representative of Argentinean Jewry. He 
was reelected in 1993 and 1996. Acting during the presidency 
of Carlos Satil Menem, he was involved (1992) in the opening 
of the archives dealing with the immigration to Argentina of 
Nazi criminals in the postwar years under Peron’s presidency. 
He also acted in defense of the Jewish community following 
the two dramatic events that shook its existence — the explo- 
sion of the Israeli Embassy in March 1992 and of the AMIA 
community building in July 1994. 
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However, the conflicting interests of his financial and 
political careers led to his downfall, caused by the collapse of 
Menem’s economic policy and the political and economic cri- 
ses that ensued. Beraja was held responsible for the losses of 
the Banco Mayo, which had bitter consequences for the Jew- 
ish community. Beraja was placed in preventive custody in 
December 2003 and at the beginning of 2005 was still await- 
ing trial. He accused the president of the Argentinean Cen- 
tral Bank during the crash of Banco Mayo - Pedro Pou - of 
discrimination and antisemitism. 

Beraja served in several international Jewish organiza- 
tions and was the vice president of the World Jewish Congress 
and the president of the Latin American Jewish Congress 
and the Fedracién Sefaradi Latinoamericana (FESELA). He 
promoted the creation of important new projects, like the 
Universidad Hebrea Bar Ilan and a Jewish video-cable sta- 
tion (ALEPH), which did not last. He was the recipient of the 
Jerusalem Award for Jewish Education in the Diaspora from 
the World Zionist Organization and the Jewish Agency for 
Israel. 


[Efraim Zaidoff (24 ed.)] 


BERAKHAH, ISAAC (d. 1772), rabbi and preacher in the 
Aleppo community. The support and encouragement of Elijah 
Silbirah enabled Berakhah to pursue his studies until he be- 
came a noted scholar. His Berakh Yizhak (Venice, 1763), a book 
of homiletics, contains several sermons for each weekly Read- 
ing of the Law; they deal mostly with halakhic problems. He 
often mentions Maimonides’ Yad ha-Hazakah, Samuel Eliezer 
*Edels, the tosafot, and the responsa of *Isaac b. Sheshet. In 
addition to halakhic problems, he deals with such questions 
as the kavvanah and joy with which one should perform 
the mitzvot. Some of Berakhah’s responsa were published in 
S.R. Laniado’s Beit Dino shel Shelomo (Constantinople, 1775). 
Abraham Antibi, one of his many pupils, eulogized him at 
his death. Berakhah’s sons Hayyim and Elijah were also rab- 
bis in Aleppo. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat Bod, 1096 no. 5321; D. 
Laniado, Li-Kedoshim Asher ba-Arez (= Aram-Zobah, i.e., Aleppo; 
1952); 37. 


BERAKHOT (Heb. ni372: “Benedictions, Blessings”), first 
tractate of the Mishnah, Tosefta, Palestinian and Babylonian 
Talmuds. On its placement at the head of the order Zera’im, 
which deals with agricultural laws, see *Zera’im. 

The tractate deals with aspects of the daily liturgy (as dis- 
tinct from the prayers of holy days, ritual readings of scripture, 
etc.). In keeping with the general objectives of the Mishnah, it 
is concerned primarily with the laws governing formal prayers 
and blessings, and deals only rarely or peripherally with the 
content, theology, or rationales for these prayers. These lat- 
ter dimensions are discussed more extensively in the Tosefta, 
Talmuds, and cognate passages in midrashic works. Although 
the Talmud was able to identify some biblical foundation for 
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the liturgical topics dealt with in the tractate, the Mishnah 
organizes the material according to a topical sequence, with 
only occasional allusions to scriptural sources. Study of other 
literature from the Second Commonwealth, especially the li- 
turgical texts from Qumran, allows us to better understand 
the place of rabbinic prayer in the broader evolution of Jew- 
ish worship of the time. 

Mishnah Berakhot focuses primarily on three liturgical 
categories: (1) the Shema; (2) the Tefillah; (3) miscellaneous 
blessings to be recited on specified occasions, especially on 
the enjoyment of food and other physical pleasures. A “bless- 
ing” is a formal liturgical unit that is usually recognizable by 
its opening “Blessed are you, Lord our God [Sovereign of the 
Universe] ....” 


Shema 

Early rabbinic and apparently pre-rabbinic tradition inter- 
preted the command (Deut. 6:6, 8) “And these words, which I 
command thee this day, shall be upon thy heart ... when thou 
liest down, and when thou risest up” and the similar expres- 
sions in Deuteronomy 11:18-19 as explicit directives to recite 
the passages in which those expressions occur (Deut. 6:4-9, 
11:13-21) daily in the evening and morning. This obligation was 
understood to be the fulfillment either of a separate precept, 
of the broader requirement to study Torah, or as a declaration 
of one’s acceptance of the “yoke of the kingship of Heaven” in 
declaring “the Lord is one” (Deut. 6:4) and the “yoke of com- 
mandments” in Deuteronomy 11:1, as understood by Rabbi 
*Joshua ben Korha (Ber. 2:2). A third section was added to the 
Shema, at least in its morning recitation: Numbers 15:37-41, 
dealing with the commandment of ritual fringes. The Mishnah 
(1:5) sees this as fulfillment of the obligation to mention the 
Egyptian Exodus daily, though this seems doubtful. In both 
its morning and evening versions, the Shema is embedded in 
a framework of blessings that relate to the natural transition of 
the times of day, the divine love for Israel that was expressed 
in the giving of the Torah (of which the Shema is a part), and 
hopes for redemption. 

The first three chapters of the Mishnah deal with the reg- 
ulations for reciting the Shema. Topics include: the designated 
times when it may be recited, the appropriate physical pos- 
tures, the accompanying blessings, laws about interruptions 
and irregularities in the recitation (e.g., if it was inaudible or 
in the incorrect sequence), and instances when a person is 
exempted from the obligation. 


Tefillah 

Mishnah chapters 4-5 deal with the tefillah, the central rab- 
binic prayer whose standard version consists of 18 blessings 
and was to be recited in the evening, morning, and afternoon. 
The structure and text of the prayer are presupposed, but not 
set out, in the Mishnah. Although the sages linked the insti- 
tution of prayer at fixed times to the practices of the biblical 
patriarchs and the schedule of daily sacrificial offerings, the 
content and set times of the mandatory tefillah are considered 
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to be of rabbinic origin, albeit influenced heavily by biblical 
themes. Topics dealt with by the Mishnah include the desig- 
nated times for the three services, occasions when the full 18 
blessings or an abbreviated versions should be recited, occa- 
sions when one may forgo the normal physical requirements 
of standing facing towards the Jerusalem Temple, aggadah-like 
traditions about the preference for spontaneity and a reverent 
state of mind, and some prayer customs that are forbidden, 
evidently because of heterodox associations. 


Blessings 

Chapters 6 through 9 of the Mishnah are devoted to the bless- 
ings that accompany specified occasions. The Tosefta (4:1) sup- 
plies theological and scriptural rationales for this practice: “A 
person should not taste anything before reciting a blessing, 
as it says [Ps. 24:1] “The earth is the Lord’s, and the fullness 
thereof? One who enjoys the benefits of this world without a 
blessing has committed a trespass,” etc. The halakhah in the 
Mishnah requires that the precisely appropriate blessing be 
recited for each occasion. Accordingly, different blessings are 
designated for fruits of the earth, fruits of trees, bread, other 
baked goods, wine, “the seven species” of Deuteronomy 8:8; 
and guidelines are provided for choosing the correct blessings 
when there are numerous foodstuffs. 

Chapter 7 discusses the procedures for the concluding 
blessing after a formal meal or banquet, especially the “invi- 
tation to bless” (zimmun). 

Chapter 8 consists of a list of disputes between the Houses 
of Shammai and Hillel related to blessings recited at meals. 
Some of these disputes, or the reasons underlying the respec- 
tive positions, remain obscure, and several were transmitted in 
differing versions in baraitas in the Tosefta and Talmuds. 

Chapter 9 contains a miscellaneous collection of bless- 
ings for various occasions, including places of religious sig- 
nificance, wonders of nature, life-milestones, and deliverance 
from danger. 

The Mishnah contains traditions covering the full range 
of the tannaitic generations, including material dating from 
the Second Temple era (e.g., 1:1 cites the evening purifica- 
tion practices of the priests as a reliable sign of the advent of 
nightfall). 

Both the Palestinian and Babylonian Talmuds contain 
full tractates for Berakhot. The Babylonian is the longest in 
the Talmud (by word count), owing to its extensive collec- 
tion of aggadic material, much of it appearing as loosely con- 
nected digressions. Although some of these passages offer 
valuable insights into the rabbis’ attitudes towards prayer (of- 
ten defined as a plea for divine mercy), the material covers 
a vast assortment of themes, including biblical expositions, 
hagiographical narratives, dream interpretation, and a great 
deal of folklore. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Sacks, The Mishnah with Variant Read- 
ings: Order Zera’im (1971); A. Houtman, Mishnah and Tosefta: A Syn- 
optic Comparison of the Tractates Berakhot and Shebiit (1996); Tz. 
Zahavy (trans.), Berakhot (1989); A.Z. Ehrman, The Talmud: With 
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English Translation and Commentary. Berakhot (1965); J. Heinemann, 
Prayer in the Talmud: Forms and Patterns (1977); 1. Elbogen, Jewish 
Liturgy: A Comprehensive History (1993). 


[Eliezer L. Segel (2"4 ed.)] 


BERBERS, indigenous North African tribes who originally 
spoke dialects of the Berber language. Medieval Arab writers 
ascribed the ancestry of the Berbers to *Goliath the Philistine 
and maintained their Canaanite origin. The Phoenician colo- 
nization of Africa, the long Carthaginian domination, and the 
survival of Punic, a language closely related to Hebrew, sup- 
ported these legends which spread among the Berbers them- 
selves. Similar tales are found in the writings of Greek and 
Latin authors and in the Talmud which spread the legend that 
the Canaanites immigrated of their own free will to North Af- 
rica. It is said that the survivors of the Jewish revolt in *Cyre- 
naica (115-116 C.E.) found refuge among the Berbers of West- 
ern *Libya. Scholars have frequently claimed that the Jews’ 
desire to proselytize found a favorable atmosphere among the 
Berbers from the first to the seventh centuries. African Chris- 
tianity, whose early converts were Jews, clashed with Jewish 
proselytism. Archaeological discoveries, epigraphs, and writ- 
ings of the Christian scholars Tertullian and St. Augustine, 
indignant at the growing Berber conversions to Judaism, at- 
test to these facts. The persecutions by the Byzantines forced 
Jews to settle among the Berbers in the mountain and desert 
regions. Ibn Khaldun confirmed the existence of a large num- 
ber of proselyte Berbers at the time of the Arab conquest of 
Africa. The Islamization of these countries, however, did not 
abolish all previous beliefs. Christianity was abandoned rap- 
idly; Judaism continued to exist and — from Tripolitania to 
*Morocco — modern ethnographers and anthropologists en- 
countered small groups whom they called “Jewish Berbers.” 
These isolated groups of Jews lived in the high mountains of 
North Africa until the last few decades. Some scholars desig- 
nated them as the descendants of Berber proselytes. In most 
cases they eventually intermingled with the rest of the popu- 
lation. However, the survival of such groups to the present is 
now doubted. 

It is difficult to evaluate Jewish life in Berber society be- 
cause Berbers did not have a written history. Berber history 
was completely oral. Thus, information on Jewish life comes 
from travelers who visited the Atlas Mountains, from a few 
written sources, and from interviews with people who lived 
in these areas. Two main sources are Higgid Mordechai, writ- 
ten by Mordechai Hacohen, a Jewish scholar from Tripoli who 
wrote about the Jews in Jabel Nafusa, south of Tripoli, and 
a statistical study carried out between 1961 and 1964 by the 
Mossad, the Israeli secret service, during the “Yachin Opera- 
tion,’ in which the Mossad organized the aliyah of the Jews 
in the area. 

Jews coexisted within Berber society. They had complete 
autonomy, communal organizations, and the possibility of 
practicing their religion. Jews were mainly occupied in trade 
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and the crafts and did not work in agriculture. There was some 
kind of understanding between Berbers and Jews about the 
occupational structure of each group, enabling each to earn 
a livelihood. They also shared religious rituals and customs. 
For example, at Shavuot the Berbers of Libya poured water on 
Jews as one of their customs. 

The Mossad study referred to Jewish life in Berber so- 
ciety at the end of its existence. In the village of Gourama in 
southeast Morocco, for example, there were 285 Jews, 73% of 
them below the age of 30. About 20% of the families had eight 
members, 50% fewer that seven persons. Seven Jews were 
tailors, seven farmers, five merchants, and two butchers. Al- 
though more research is needed it seems that these figures 
characterize Jewish life in the Berber villages. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Fournel, Les Berbéres (1875), 32-41; S. 
Gsell, Histoire ancienne de l'Afrique du Nord, 1 (1920), 236-343; E.E 
Gauthier, Le passé de l'Afrique du Nord (1942), 140ff., 225-44, 270ff., 
439; Simon, in: Revue dhistoire et de philosophie religieuses 26 (1946), 
1-31, 105-45; M. Simon, Verus Israel (Eng. 1948), index; Hirschberg, in 
Zion, 22 (1957), 10-20; idem, in: Journal of African History, 4 (1963), 
313-39; Hirschberg, Afrikah, 2 (1965), 9-36; N. Slouschz, Hébraeo-Phé- 
niciens et Judéo-Berbéres (1908); idem, Travels in North Africa (1927), 
453-88, passim; A.N. Chouraqui, Between East and West (1968). ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Shokeid, “Jewish Existence in a Berber Envi- 
ronment,’ in: Sh. Deshen and W.P. Zenner (eds.), Jews among Mus- 
lims... (1996), 109-20; E. Goldberg, “Ecologic and Demographic 
Aspects of Rural Tripolitanian Jewry 1853-1949,” in: International 
Journal of Middle East Studies, 2 (1971), 245-65; E. Goldberg and H. 
Goldberg, Cave Dwellers and Citrus Growers: Jewish Community in 
Libya and Israel (1972); E. Goldberg, “Communal Organization of 
the Jews of Tripolitania during the Late Ottoman Period,” in: Jewish 
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Political Studies Review, 5:3-4, (Fall 5754/1993), 77-95; idem, “The 
“Maskil’ and the ‘Mequbbal’; Mordecai Ha-Cohen and the Grave of 
Rabbi Shimon Lavi in Tripoli, in: H.E. Goldberg (ed.), Sephardi and 
Middle Eastern Jewries (1996), 168-80. 


[David Corcos / Haim Sadoun (2"¢ ed.)] 


BERCOVICI, KONRAD (1882-1961), U.S. novelist. Born in 
Romania, Bercovici used his experiences as an investigator for 
a controversial exposé, Crimes of Charity (1917). He wrote sev- 
eral books about the gypsies, including Ghitza and Other Ro- 
mances of Gypsy Blood (1919) and Story of the Gypsies (1928). 
His other works include Savage Prodigal (1948), a biography of 
Rimbaud; Dust of New York (1919), set in the Lower East Side; 
Main Entrance (1932); and Exodus (1947), the story of Moses. 
His autobiography, It’s the Gypsy in Me, appeared in 1941. 


BERCOVITCH, PETER (1879-1942), Canadian labor law- 
yer, politician, and Jewish community leader. Bercovich was 
born in Montreal. The son of Romanian immigrants, he at- 
tended Université Laval 4 Montreal and McGill University 
before entering legal practice. He was an activist on behalf of 
Montreal’s underprivileged Jewish workers and was soon a 
favorite speaker at many community political meetings and 
rallies of fraternal, charitable, and social organizations in the 
city’s Jewish quarters. He represented the workers during the 
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protracted and bitter strikes in the Montreal men’s clothing 
industry in 1916 and 1917, forcing improvement in labor con- 
ditions from the mostly Jewish manufacturers. 

Bercovich became the first president of the Jewish Immi- 
grant Aid Society and in the 1920s joined the Jewish commu- 
nity’s court battle for equal rights for Jews in Quebec’s schools, 
insisting on an accommodation within existing structures 
rather than a separate Jewish school system. A prominent 
Liberal Party member, Bercovich was elected to the Quebec 
Legislative Assembly for Montreal’s Saint-Louis constituency 
in 1916 and was re-elected six times. He fought for a solution 
to the school question and supported measures to help the 
disadvantaged. He also shepherded a bill through the Quebec 
Assembly which validated Jewish marriages and authorized 
rabbis to keep registers of civil status. In 1938 Bercovich was 
elected to the federal House of Commons, where he served 
until his death. 


[Gerald Tulchinsky (24 ed.)] 


BERCOVITCH, SACVAN (1933- ), U.S. literary scholar. 
Bercovitch was born in Montreal of poor Ukrainian immi- 
grant parents, both of whom were idealistic communists. His 
mother, Bryna, enlisted in the Red Army in 1917 and fought 
in the civil wars following the Revolution; his father, Alex- 
ander, an artist who had studied in Palestine, St. Petersburg, 
and Munich, had been conscripted into, and deserted from, 
the Russian Army during World War 1. They immigrated to 
Canada in 1926. Bercovitch, who spoke Yiddish and French 
in childhood before learning English, was named after Sacco 
and Vanzetti. 

Bercovitch began his higher education at the New School 
in New York and at Reed College in Oregon, but dropped out 
to live for four years in a left-wing kibbutz in Israel, where he 
met his first wife. He returned to Canada in 1958 and while 
working at a supermarket in Montreal attended night classes 
at Sir George Williams College (today Concordia College), 
where he earned his B.A. in 1961. He received his M.A. in 
1962 and Ph.D. in 1965 from Claremont Graduate School in 
California. He taught at Brandeis (1966-68), the University 
of California, San Diego (1968-70), Columbia (1970-83), and 
finally Harvard (1983-2002), where he subsequently became 
professor emeritus and Powell M. Cabot Research Professor 
of American Literature. He was a visiting professor or lecturer 
at many universities around the world. 

Bercovitch’s scholarly work, growing out of his fascina- 
tion with (and resistance to, in his words) American culture, 
has focused primarily on the formation of the American char- 
acter and of American myth, what he has called the “symbolic 
construction of America,’ through an examination of classic 
American literature from the 17 through the 19" centuries. 
He is the author of several influential works of scholarship, 
including The Puritan Origins of the American Self (1975), The 
American Jeremiad (1978), and The Office of “The Scarlet Let- 
ter” (1991); editor or coeditor of the equally influential collec- 
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tions The American Puritan Imagination: Essays in Revalua- 
tion (1974), Reconstructing American Literary History (1986), 
and Ideology and Classic American Literature (1986, with Myra 
Jehlen); and author of numerous important essays, some of 
which are collected in The Rites of Assent: Transformations in 
the Symbolic Construction of America (1993). (The essay “The 
Music of America,’ printed as the Introduction to this book, 
contains Bercovitch’s reflections on his personal and intellec- 
tual relationship to American culture as well as the Canadian 
and “Yiddishist-leftist” culture in which he grew up.) He was 
also the editor of the ongoing new multivolume Cambridge 
History of American Literature and published English transla- 
tions of Yiddish writers. 

Sacvan Bercovitch characterizes his work as “cultural 
close reading,” and its subject as the “American ‘consensus.” 
“America was a venture in exegesis,” he says, “... a corporate 
identity built on fragmentation and dissent” whose “function 
was partly to mystify or mask social realities. Nonetheless it 
denoted something equally real: a coherent system of symbols, 
values, and beliefs, and a series of rituals designed to keep the 
system going” (‘The Rites of Assent, 29-30). His great erudition, 
intellectual depth, and skepticism of doctrinaire interpreta- 
tion won him widespread respect and made him one of the 
most influential Americanists of his time. 


[Drew Silver (24 ed.)] 


BERDICHEV, town in the historic region of Volhynia, now 
in Zhitomir district, Ukraine. Apart from two single references 
to individual Jews from Berdichev in 1593 and 1602, there is 
no evidence that a Jewish community existed in Berdichev 
before 1721. In 1732, the owner of the town granted a charter 
to the Jewish guild of tailors freeing them from interference 
by the communal authorities (kahal). The Jewish population 
gradually increased with Berdichev’s development as a fair 
town from 1765. According to the census of 1765, the Jews in 
Berdichev numbered 1,220 (out of a total population of 1,541) 
including Jews living in the vicinity; they numbered 1,951 in 
1789 (out of 2,460). In 1794, Prince Radziwill, the owner of the 
town, deprived the rabbis of their right of civil jurisdiction, 
which was transferred to a court to be elected by majority Jew- 
ish vote. Berdichev had become an important center of Vol- 
hynian *Hasidism in the last quarter of the 18'» century, and 
the Hasidim were thus able to secure the election of dayyanim 
so as to free themselves from the jurisdiction of the kahal and 
its Mitnaggedim rabbis. As the town grew, a number of noted 
scholars served as rabbis of Berdichev, including Lieber “the 
Great,’ Joseph “the Harif;’ and, from the end of the 18** cen- 
tury until his death in 1809, *Levi Isaac of Berdichev. 

In 1797, Prince Radziwill granted seven Jewish cloth 
merchants the monopoly of the cloth trade in Berdichev, and 
in the first half of the 19 century the town’s commerce was 
concentrated in Jewish hands. Jews founded scores of trading 
companies and banking establishments there, with agencies 
in the Russian interior and even abroad. Jews also served as 
agents of the neighboring estates of the nobility, whose agri- 
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cultural produce was sold at the Berdichev fairs. The expatria- 
tion of Polish nobles and decline of the Polish nobility after the 
uprising of 1863 dealt a blow to Jewish commerce in Berdichev. 
The economic position of most of Berdichev’s Jews was further 
impaired by the restrictions imposed on Jewish settlement in 
the villages by the “Temporary Regulations” (“May Laws) of 
1882 and other restrictive government measures. 

The main increase in the Jewish population of Berdichev 
occurred in the first half of the 19" century. There were 23,160 
Jews living in Berdichev in 1847, and 46,683 in 1861. It was 
then the second-largest Jewish community in Russia. Shortly 
afterward the numbers began to decline, and in 1897 Berdi- 
chev had 41,617 Jewish residents (80% of the total population). 
The 1926 census shows 30,812 Jewish residents (55.6% of the 
total); about the same number were probably living there in 
1939. Until World War 1, emigration was balanced by the nat- 
ural increase in the Jewish population; after the 1917 Revo- 
lution the proportion of Jewish residents steadily decreased 
through emigration. 

At the end of the 19‘ century, about half of the Jewish 
wage earners were employed in manual trades, mostly in tai- 
loring, shoemaking, carpentry, metalwork, etc. About 2,000 
were hired workers, while the remainder gained their liveli- 
hood from trade. Berdichev became one of the foremost cen- 
ters of the *Bund. After the 1917 Revolution, the proportion 
of hired workers increased, while a considerable number of 
Jews were absorbed by the state administration. 

The ideas of the Enlightenment (*Haskalah) began to 
spread in Berdichev early in the 19" century, especially among 
wealthier families. The Galician Haskalah pioneer and Hebrew 
author Tobias *Feder Gutmann settled in Berdichev toward 
the end of his life. Influenced by Isaac Baer *Levinsohn, a 
group of maskilim was formed there in the 1820s, in which the 
physician Israel Rothenberg was particularly active. Among 
the opponents of the maskilim was the banker Jacob Joseph 
Halpern, who had great influence in hasidic circles and close 
ties to the government. The first public school in Berdichev 
giving instruction in Russian was opened in 1850. With the 
economic decline of Berdichev, the wealthier maskilim left for 
the larger cities. Because of the poverty of the majority of the 
Jewish population, a large number of children were even un- 
able to attend heder. According to the 1897 census, only 58% 
of Jewish males and 32% of Jewish females were able to read 
or write any language. 

In Russian and Jewish literature and folklore, Berdichev 
epitomizes the typical Jewish town. It had some 80 synagogues 
and battei midrash and its cantors were celebrated through- 
out the Ukraine. It served as the model for the town depicted 
in the writings of *Mendele Mokher Seforim and *Shalom 
Aleichem (Gants Berdichev), as well as in *Der Nister (Mish- 
pokhe Mashber). During the 1917 Revolution and the civil 
war of 1917-19, the head of the community and mayor of the 
town was the Bundist leader D. Lipets. In early 1919, the Jews 
in Berdichev became victims of a pogrom perpetrated by the 
Ukrainian army. 
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Under the Soviet government, most of the synagogues 
were closed. Yiddish continued to receive official acknowledg- 
ment and Yiddish schools were opened in Berdichev. In 1924, 
a government court of law was established there, the first in 
Ukraine to conduct its affairs in Yiddish. According to the 
1926 census, of the 30,812 Jews in Berdichev 28,584 declared 
Yiddish as their mother-tongue. However, by the early 1930s, 
complaints were heard about curtailment of the use of Yiddish 
in government offices in Berdichev. A Yiddish periodical Der 
Arbeter appeared in Berdichev about twice weekly until the 
middle of the 1930s. The number of Yiddish schools dropped 
in the 1930s. By 1939, the number of Jews had fallen to 23,266 
(37.5% of the total). All Jewish cultural activities there were 
suspended before World War 1. 

The Germans captured Berdichev on July 7, 1941; 1,000 
Jews succeeded in fleeing from the city. In July around 1,300 
were murdered. Thousands more were crowded in a closed 
ghetto. In late August 2,000 Jews were executed, and on Sep- 
tember 5, 1941, another 4,300. In October the 15,000 remain- 
ing ghetto inhabitants were murdered near the village of Radi- 
anskoye. The few remaining artisans were killed by mid-1942. 
About 6,500 Jews lived in Berdichev in the late 1950s. 

Although mazzah baking was prohibited in the early 
1960s, it resumed after a few years. In 1970, there were an es- 
timated 15,000 Jews in Berdichev with a synagogue, a cantor, 
and a ritual poultry slaughterer. The cemetery was reported 
to be neglected, but the Jews had erected a fence around the 
grave of Levi Isaac of Berdichev. Most of Berdichev’s Jews left 
for Israel and the West in the 1990s. 

[Shmuel Ettinger / Shmuel Spector (24 ed.)] 


Hebrew Printing in Berdichev 
In 1807, Samuel C. Isachar Ber, who had established printing 
presses in several towns, set up a press in Berdichev, initially 
as a branch of his Ostraha house. Samuel and, after 1817, his 
son Jacob Funkelmann operated the press until 1820, when the 
business was transferred to Szdelkow. Altogether they printed 
over 30 works on Hasidism, Kabbalah, and halakhah in addi- 
tion to prayer books and popular books in Yiddish. Another 
printing house was established by Israel *Bak in 1815-21. Before 
his immigration to Erez Israel in 1831, he produced 26 works on 
roughly the same subjects, most of them set in a new typeface 
designed and cut by Bak himself, with his own illustrations. 
Other Berdichev printers were M.H. Rothenberg (1834-36) 
and H.J. Sheftel (1885-1910); the latter published a great num- 
ber of scholarly works, including a popular edition of the Bab- 
ylonian Talmud (with Rashi) in one volume (1894). 
[Avraham Yaari] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Horodezky, in: Ha-Meassef (1902), 106-9; A. 
Zederbaum, Di Gehaymnise fun Berdichev (1870); M. Morgulis, in: 
Voskhod, 15 no. 4 (1895), 21-35; Lestschinsky, in: Blaetter fuer demog- 
raphische Statistik und Wirtschaftskunde der Juden, 2 (1923), 37-483 
M. Osherowitch, Shtet un shtetlekh in Ukraine, 1 (1948), 92-104; Yal- 
kut Volin, 2 (1951), 12-13; Yaari, in: KS, 10 (1934/35), 100ff., 296f.; H.D. 
Friedberg, Toledot ha-Defus ha-Ivri be-Polanyah (19507), 133 ff. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: PK Ukrainah, s.v. 
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BERDICHEVSKY SCHER, JOSE (d. 2000), general of the 
Chilean army born in Santiago (Chile). He realized a brilliant 
military career. In 1952 he was the personal pilot of President 
Gabriel Gonzalez Videla and rose to the rank of general in the 
Air Force, becoming the first Jewish general there. During the 
military regime of Augusto Pinochet (1973-89) he was named 
chief of staff of the Air Force, chief of the garrison of Santiago, 
and a member of the Military Junta. As chief of the garrison 
of Santiago he commuted death sentences handed down in 
court martial proceedings. He retired from the Air Force in 
1978 and then served as ambassador to Israel. 

[Moshe Nes El (24 ed.)] 


BERDUGO, family name of many distinguished rabbis in 
Morocco, chiefly in Meknés. According to tradition, the fam- 
ily was of Davidic descent through the exilarch Bustanai. 
*YAHYA (or Hiyya) BERDUGO (d. 1617) endorsed an ordi- 
nance in Fez in 1605, later left for Tetuan and was nominated 
deputy rabbi there in 1614. A Yahya Berdugo was known in 
Meknés about the same time but it is not certain whether they 
are identical or not. MOSES BEN ABRAHAM, called “Mashbir” 
(c. 1679-1730), was head of the rabbinical court in Meknés, 
where the Berdugos settled after leaving Fez. Famous for his 
sense of justice (compilation Or ha-Hayyim to Deut. 1:15), he 
was the author of Rosh Mashbir, novellae on the Pentateuch 
and on some of the Talmud tractates (1840); Kenaf Renanim 1, 
commentaries and novellae to the Bible (1909), and Kenaf Re- 
nanim 11, an anthology of homilies (1932); and Divrei Moshe, 
responsa (1947). Other unpublished writings are at the Na- 
tional Library, Jerusalem (Ms. Heb. 8° 1446), Ben-Zvi Insti- 
tute, Jerasalem (Ms. 736), and in private possession. JUDAH 
BEN JOSEPH I (1690-1744), dayyan in Meknés (1730) follow- 
ing Moses b. Abraham Berdugo the Mashbir, was the author 
of Mayim Amukkim, a commentary on the Pentateuch and 
haftarot (1937). Some of his responsa have been published 
in the responsa of Jacob ibn Zur. MORDECAI BEN JOSEPH, 
“Ha-Marbiz” (1715-1762), brother of Judah, was the grand- 
nephew, pupil, and son-in-law of Moses b. Abraham, and a 
noted dayyan (after 1748) in Meknés. He wrote many works, 
of which, however, only Mordekhai has been published (1948); 
others are still extant in manuscript. RAPHAEL (1747-1821), 
son of this Mordecai, dayyan and scholar, was the author of 
the following works: Mishpatim Yesharim, responsa (2 vols., 
1891), Torot Emet, commentary on the Shulhan Arukh (1939); 
bound with the latter are Kizzur ha-Takkanot and Minhagei 
Terefot; and Mei Menuhot, a commentary on the Pentateuch 
(2 vols., 1900-42). Other works are still in manuscript, includ- 
ing translations of the Bible from Genesis to the end of Isa- 
iah into Arabic, under the title Leshon Limmudim. MAIMON 
“the Mevin” (1767-1824), son of Raphael, was a dayyan and 
the author of responsa and other works, including Lev Mevin 
and Penei Mevin (issued together 1951). His novellae to the 
Talmud are in manuscript. 

PETHAHIAH MORDECAI BEN JEKUTHIEL (1764-1820), 
the author of Nofet Zufim, responsa (1938), and Pittuhei 
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Hotam, a commentary on the Talmud (unpublished). Jacos 
(1783-1843), his brother, dayyan and poet, was known for 
his stand against the rabbis of Tiberias in favor of the Jeru- 
salem rabbis in the controversy of 1836 over participation in 
the halukkah. His works include Shufrei de- Yaakov, responsa 
(1910); Gallei Amikta, a commentary on Mayim Amukkim of 
Judah Berdugo (1911); Kol Yaakov, liturgical poems (1844). 
Toafot Reem or Karnei Reem, on Rashi and Elijah *Mizrahi, 
is still in manuscript (Ms. Jerusalem National Library, Ms. 
Heb. 80 3839, and 1448). JOSEPH (1802-1854), dayyan in Me- 
knés, was a scholar whose works include a lexicon of Hebrew 
grammatical roots and their derivatives, Ketonet Yosef (3 vols. 
1922-43). Other works are unpublished. JAacoB BEN MORDE- 
cAI (d. 1901), brother of Joseph, was an av bet din in Meknés. 
SOLOMON BEN DANIEL (1854-1906), halakhic authority and 
poet, was a rabbi in Meknés and in 1897 was appointed rabbi 
of the community. He was the author of Dei Hasher, Em le- 
Masoret, responsa, a collection of laws and Torah novellae; 
appended are Musar Haskel and Shirei Shelomo (1950). JE- 
KUTHIEL HAYYIM BEN ELISHA (1858-1940), great-grand- 
son of Mordecai b. Joseph, was born in Rabat, and appointed 
dayyan there in 1893. The French government appointed him 
in 1922 a member of the supreme bet din (court of appeal) 
which had its seat in Rabat, the capital of Morocco. In 1934 he 
deputized for Raphael *Ankawa, chief rabbi of Morocco, dur- 
ing his illness, and he succeeded him after his death. In 1935 
he was made president of the Supreme bet din. josHUA BEN 
JACOB (1878-1953) became chief rabbi of Meknés in 1904 and 
in 1941 chief rabbi of Morocco, where he served until his death. 
He had a strong personality and on a number of occasions was 
in conflict with the leaders of the Church and with members 
of the French government, by whom he was respected. The 
communal rules and regulations adopted during this time 
were published in the pamphlets of “The Council of Moroccan 
Rabbis” (Casablanca). None of his books was published. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.M. Toledano, Ner ha-Maarav (1911), index; 
idem, Ozar Genazim (1960), 167; J. Ben-Naim, Malkhei Rabbanan 
(1931), passim; Yaari, Sheluhei, index; M. Benayahu, in: Minhah le- 
Avraham Elmaleh (1959), 35. See also introductions to published 
works of members of the family. 


[David Obadia] 


BERDYANSK (in 1827-30 Kutur-ogly, in 1830-42 Novo- 
Nogaisk, in 1939-58 Osipenko), town in the Zaporozhie re- 
gion of the Ukraine. Berdyansk was founded as a village by 
order of the governor-general of Novorossia, Count M.S. Vo- 
rontsov, whose attitude to Jews was fairly liberal. In 1842 it be- 
came a district capital. From the beginning the Jews formed 
part of its population, employed as tailors and merchants. 
In 1847 the Jewish population was 572 and in 1860 a Talmud 
Torah school was founded. In 1864, 703 Jews were registered 
in the town and 744 in the district. In April 1881, concerned 
over anti-Jewish acts in the wake of the assassination of Al- 
exander 11 (see *Pogroms), the Jews requested the authorities 
to dispatch troops to prevent pogroms. 
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In 1890 there were three Jewish schools in Berdyansk. A 
vocational branch of the Talmud Torah was also founded. Ac- 
cording to the 1897 census the number of Jews in the town was 
3,306 (including 258 *Karaites), i.e., 12.9% of the total popula- 
tion; while in the district it was 9,171 (3% of the population). 
During World War 1 new schools were opened for the chil- 
dren of the Jewish refugees from the frontline area. In the pe- 
riod of the Civil War Berdyansk changed hands a number of 
times and the Jewish population suffered from violence and 
pillage. In June 1920 seven members of the Jewish Communist 
Party, *Poalei Zion, volunteered for the Red Army. According 
to the 1926 census there were 2,138 Jews in Berdyansk in 1926 
and 2,393 in 1939 (4.6% of the population). Berdyansk was oc- 
cupied by German troops in October 1941. About a thousand 
Jews were shot in a gorge near the town; the rest were anni- 
hilated in 1942. Little is known about Jewish life under sub- 
sequent Soviet rule. However, in the early 1990s a Jewish cul- 
tural society was founded and a synagogue congregation was 
active. According to the *Jewish Agency there were 2,000 Jews 
in Berdyansk in 1994 (1.3% of the total population). 

[Naftali Prat (2"4 ed.)] 


BERDYCZEWSKI (Later: Bin-Gorion), MICHA JOSEF 
(1865-1921), Hebrew writer and thinker. Born in Medzibezh, 
Podolia, Berdyczewski was the descendant of a line of hasidic 
rabbis. His father served as the rabbi of Medzibezh during 
Berdyczewski’s childhood. Berdyczewski began to read Has- 
kalah writers in his adolescence and the ensuing struggle be- 
tween modern ideas and the concepts and forces of traditional 
Judaism was to animate his writings throughout his life. His 
first marriage (1883-85) ended when his father-in-law would 
not tolerate his preoccupation with modern Hebrew books. 
Shortly thereafter he moved to the yeshivah of Volozhin to 
study for over a year. Here he began his literary career and 
incurred the wrath of his teachers with his writings. 

His first article was “Toledot Yeshivat Ez Hayyim” (in Ha- 
Asif, 1887) and his first story “Heziz ve-Nifga” (in Ha-Meliz, 
1888). Most of his publications in this period were polemi- 
cal articles, some popular and some scholarly, which con- 
tain many of the ideas he developed later. He often expressed 
his views in lyrical outbursts rather than in connected logi- 
cal statements - a style which marked much of his writing 
throughout his life. 

Berdyczewski left Russia for Germany (1890) and stayed 
two years in Breslau, studying at the rabbinical seminary and 
the university. He met frequently with David *Frischmann 
who strove to expand Berdyczewski’s intellectual horizons 
and cultivate his literary taste. In 1892 he moved to Berlin 
and combined both Jewish and secular studies but contin- 
ued the lonely existence of the poor, foreign university stu- 
dent. In Germany Berdyczewski’s chaotic, revolutionary ideas 
were given shape under the impact of his studies in philoso- 
phy. The influence of Schopenhauer can be noticed in his fa- 
mous article “Reshut ha-Yahid Bead ha-Rabbim” (“The Indi- 
vidual and the Community,’ in Ozar ha-Sifrut, 1892), in which 
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he defended the claims of individual freedom and creativity 
against the stultifying demands of such abstractions as tradi- 
tion, religion, public consensus and will, history, and ideology. 
Here and in other articles, Berdyczewski attacked the limited 
scope of much of Hebrew literature, the inadequacies of Has- 
kalah, Ahad Ha-Amism, and Hibbat Zion. After two years of 
studies in Berne, Berdyczewski returned to spend four years 
(1896-1900) in Berlin, one of the most productive periods in 
his life. Stimulated by his opposition to both *Ahad Ha-Am 
and *Herzl, and encouraged by his friends and other Hebrew 
writers there, Berdyczewski published in many of the leading 
Hebrew journals, vigorously attacking all accepted ideologi- 
cal positions and calling for a “transvaluation” - in the Ni- 
etzschean sense — of Judaism and Jewish history, and the ex- 
pansion of the canons of Hebrew literary taste. His impulsive 
tone won him the admiration of the young and the scorn of 
the older, more conservative readers, mostly the admirers of 
Ahad Ha-Am. The famous Ahad Ha-Am versus Berdyczewski 
debate appeared in Ha-Shiloah (1897). In 1900 Berdyczewski 
firmly established himself in the history of Hebrew literature 
with the publication of nine volumes of articles and stories. 

‘The year 1900 was also significant in Berdyczewski’s 
personal life; he married Rachel Romberg, a dentist. During 
the next 20 years she assisted him in his literary and schol- 
arly work and together with their son Immanuel Bin-Gorion 
continued to edit his writings after his death. With his bride 
he returned home for a brief visit to the Russian Pale of Set- 
tlement for the first time in ten years. The renewed confron- 
tation with the harsh realities of Jewish life in the Pale both 
modified his stridency and rekindled his interest in the nar- 
rative possibilities afforded by this rapidly disintegrating or- 
ganic community. 

After a short stay in Warsaw, he returned to Germany 
and Breslau (1901-11) and, in self-imposed isolation from col- 
leagues and current affairs, devoted himself to intense literary 
work which he carried out through many periods of poverty 
and infirmity until his death. In Breslau, where some of his 
finest works were written between 1906 and 1909, he contin- 
ued to write in Hebrew, but embarked upon several new ven- 
tures — he wrote articles and stories in Yiddish; systematically 
collected rabbinic legends; studied the origins of Judaism with 
particular emphasis upon the Samaritan tradition; and began a 
still unpublished diary in German. His collected Yiddish writ- 
ings were published in 1912. After moving to Berlin in 1911, he 
edited anthologies of legends, reworked his previous writings 
for the Stybel edition (1921-25), and studied Jewish history of 
the biblical and Christian period. The years after 1914 were 
particularly difficult: his health failed; his travel was restricted 
since he was a Russian citizen; and after the war he was deeply 
shocked at the news of the pogrom in Doubovo and his father’s 
murder. Nevertheless, Berdyczewski wrote some of his major 
stories after the war, notably his short novel Miryam, which 
he completed shortly before his death. 

Though Berdyczewski’s writings are commonly divided 
into four groups: essay, fiction, folklore anthologies, and schol- 
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arship, the borders between them are often quite arbitrary. 
Written over a period of 35 years and edited by the author for 
the Stybel edition, Berdyczewski’s literary output is rich but 
its ambivalent attitudes are the mark of an uprooted, mar- 
ginal man capable of simultaneously embracing logically 
contradictory positions and emotions. Many of Berdycze- 
wski’s paradoxes can be understood in terms of the dialecti- 
cal stages of his development, each a reflection of fin de siécle 
European moods. 

In his literary criticism, Berdyczewski derided exhibi- 
tionistic mannerism and the submission of a writer’s artistic 
individuality to the demands of ideology. He showed little 
appreciation for the outstanding literary figures of his day, 
*Mendele Mokher Seforim, Ahad Ha-Am, H.N. *Bialik, and 
J. *Klausner, but supported younger writers like J.H. *Brenner 
and M.Z. *Feuerberg and others devoted to their art. He held 
literature to be one of the vital forces in human experience and 
reacted to it impressionistically in often fragmentary critical 
essays, replete with intemperate outbursts and bitter irony; 
hence his critical point of view is far from consistent. 

Berdyczewski wrote more than 150 Hebrew stories, many 
in Yiddish, and several in German. These stories deal with two 
central subjects: life in the Jewish towns of Eastern Europe in 
the last decades of the 19" century and the life of the Eastern 
European Jewish students in the cities of Central and West- 
ern Europe. Heavily autobiographical, many of his pre-1900 
stories are often impressionistic, emotional monologues with 
essayistic digressions. 

The shtetl (“Jewish town”) served as the background for 
dramatic situations embodying Berdyczewski’s philosophi- 
cal outlook. He was obsessed with exceptional, individual- 
istic types — lonely, rebellious, and ostracized, and the inevi- 
table clash between them and the intolerant community. The 
archetypal topography of the town with its Jewish and gen- 
tile quarters separated by a river is symbolic of the psycho- 
logical and social tensions in dozens of stories. Often there is 
an implied protest against pre-arranged marriages and other 
forms of coercion within the Jewish community which cause 
misery, particularly for the women. Life is often depicted as 
a struggle between light and darkness, beauty and ugliness, 
refinement and crudeness, and in this struggle the good and 
beautiful are vanquished. The stories after 1900 consciously 
strive to erect a literary monument to a fading society or to 
comprehend human existence in literary terms. Increasingly, 
the shtetl is comprehended as a society in the grip of a blind, 
cruel force. 

In his fiction one can discern basic patterns and arche- 
typal figures which appear in various forms: the gracious 
woman who is callously given to a commonplace or vulgar 
husband; the uprooted student; the undistinguished, almost 
impotent male; the virile, ruddy man. Berdyczewski attempted 
to discover the basic psychological features of his protago- 
nists as they function in plausible, realistic situations and thus 
added a new dimension to the Hebrew short story. The recur- 
ring typology, however, and the use of key epithets and motifs 
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organized his more successfully integrated stories and opened 
them to symbolic interpretation. In their structure they re- 
semble the rabbinic legends whose concrete situations and 
symbolic implications had always fascinated Berdyczewski. 
During his most rebellious period (1896-1900) he collected 
hasidic legends which he published as a separate volume in 
1900. The vitality, individuality, and aesthetic sensibility of the 
Hasidim attracted him since they were the antithesis of rab- 
binic Judaism. Both the Hebrew and the German editions of 
these anthologies substantially expanded the library of Jewish 
literature available to the average reader. 

One of the most seminal figures in both modern He- 
brew literature and Jewish thought, Berdyczewski exerted a 
subtle yet crucial influence upon many readers after the turn 
of the century because he embodied, both in his personality 
and in his writing, the painfully ambivalent attitudes toward 
both traditional Judaism and European culture shared by 
many Jewish intellectuals. Characteristically, Berdyczewski 
rebelled against his religious background, but could never 
completely reject it. 

Berdyczewski’s collected works are Kol Kitvei, Stybel edi- 
tion (20 vols. (1921-25) and various other later editions; col- 
lected Yiddish works Yidishe Ksurim (1924); rabbinic legends; 
Me-Ozar ha-Aggadah (2 vols., 1913; Mi-Mekor Yisrael (5 vols., 
1930-45). A list of his works translated into English appears in 
Goell, Bibliography, 63, 94. An English translation of Miriam 
appeared in 1983. Among recent collections in Hebrew are A. 
Holtzman, Y. Kafkafi (eds.), Kitvei M.J. Berdyczewski (1996) 
and A. Holtzman (ed.), Mehkarim u-T eudot (2002) 

His son IMMANUEL BIN-GORION (1903-1987), writer 
and translator, was born in Breslau. In 1936 he settled in Tel 
Aviv where he served as director of Bet Mikhah Yosef (a mu- 
nicipal library based on his father’s collection). His writings 
in Hebrew and German include essays, literary criticism, and 
studies of folklore. He edited and published his father’s writ- 
ings. His Hebrew books include Shevilei ha-Aggadah (1950) 
and Hidot ha-Sheloshah, ancient Indian legends. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Waxman, Literature, 4 (1960), 113-24, 382-93; 
Kressel, Leksikon, 1 (1965), 322-5; S. Spiegel, Hebrew Reborn (1930), 
331-74; Y.A. Klausner, Major Trends in Modern Hebrew Fiction (1957), 
124-43; Kol Kitvei J.H. Brenner, 3 (1967), 34-54; Fishmann, in: Kol 
Sippurei Bin-Gorion (Berdyczewski) (1951), 13-28; Y. Kaufmann, Go- 
lah ve-Nekhar, 2 (1954), 386-404; Y. Keshet, M.J. Berdyczewski (Heb., 
1958); Lachower, Sifrut, 3 (1963), 71-139, bibliography 217-9; Meron, 
in: Moznayim, 19 (1954), 248-58; I. Rabinovitz, Major Trends in Mod- 
ern Hebrew Fiction (1968), 124-44. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Gov- 
rin (ed.), M.J. Berdyczewski: Mivhar Maamrei Bikoret al Yezirato ha- 
Sippurit (1973); G. Shaked, Ha-Sipporet ha-Ivrit, 1 (1977), 163-2053 
Z. Kagan, Me-Aggadah le-Sipporet Modernit bi-Yetzirat Berdycze- 
wski (1983); Y. Oren, Ahad Ha-Am, M.Y.Berdyczewski ve-Havurat 
“Ze irim” (1985); E. Bin-Gorion, Olam ve-Olamot bo: M.J. Berdycze- 
wski, Mored u-Meshorer (1986); Y. Ben Mordechai, Shivhei ha-Eyvah: 
Iyyunim bi-Yezirato shel M.J. Berdyczewski (1987); D. Miron, Boah 
Laylah: Iyyunim be-Yezirot Bialik u-M.J. Berdyczewski (1987); A. 
Holtzman, Hakarat Panim: Masot al M.J. Berdyczewsi (1993); idem, 
El ha-Kera she-ba-Lev (1995); H. Bar-Yosef, Magga’im shel Dekadans: 
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Bialik, Berdyczewski, Brenner (1997); N. Govrin (ed.), Boded be- 
Maaravo: M.J. Berdyczewski be-Zukhronot benei Zemano (1997); W. 
Cutter, Relations between the Greats of Modern Jewish Literature: M.Y. 
Berdyczewski’s Complicated Friendship with Martin Buber (2000); A. 
Holtzman, “Ha-Sefer ve-ha-Hayyim” (2003); M. Bergman, in: D. Stern 
(ed.), The Anthology in Jewish Literature (2004). 


[Dan Almagor / Arnold J. Band] 


BERECHIAH (fourth cent.), Palestinian amora; sometimes 
referred to in the Midrash as R. Berechiah ha-Kohen. His fa- 
ther’s name was apparently Hiyya (Tanh. B. Gen. 60, cf. Lev. 
R. 31); was a pupil of R. *Helbo, whose aggadic sayings, as well 
as those of other scholars, he reported. His many aggadic say- 
ings are found mostly in the Midrashim and in the Jerusalem 
Talmud, but he is also mentioned in the Babylonian Talmud. 
R. Berechiah preached and taught in his own bet midrash (7, 
Ber. 7:6, 11¢). In his homilies he stresses the virtues of charity 
and the uniqueness of the Jewish people (Lev. R. 27:7; Taan. 
4a). “God said to Israel: ‘My children: If you see the merit of 
the patriarchs declining and the merit of the matriarchs di- 
minishing, go and cleave to acts of charity” (1), Sanh. 10:1, 
27d). He gave voice to the expectation that God would exact 
vengeance upon Israel's enemies (Lam. R. 5:1). Although only 
a few of his halakhot are mentioned, it is clear that his views 
in the field of halakhah were regarded as authoritative (TJ, RH 
3:1, 58d). Some scholars think that there was an earlier Pales- 
tinian amora (third century) called Berechiah or Berechiah 
Sabba (“old”). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Pal Amor, s.v.; Hyman, Toledot, 
296-8; Z. Rabinowitz, Shaarei Torat Bavel (1961), 368; Frankel, Mevo, 


69. 
[Zvi Kaplan] 


BERECHIAH BEN NATRONAI HA-NAKDAN (end of 
12h-13th century), fabulist, translator, thinker, copyist, and 
grammarian. Some have identified him with Benedictus le 
Puncteur of Oxford, who presented a gift to Richard I in 1194, 
though many deny this. Berechiah lived in Normandy and at a 
certain period also in England. His title ha-Nakdan testifies to 
the fact that he punctuated Hebrew books. He also knew for- 
eign languages and translated and adapted several books into 
Hebrew, including Quaestiones Naturales by Adelard of Bath, 
a popular 12'+-century book on natural sciences. Berechiah 
entitled it Dodi ve-Nekhdi or Ha-Sheelot (ed. by H. Gollancz, 
1920). His collections of ethical treatises Sefer ha-Hibbur and 
Sefer ha-Mazref (ed. by Gollancz, The Ethical Treatises of Ber- 
achyah, son of Rabbi Natronai Ha-Nakdan, 1902) summarized 
the opinions expressed in Saadiah Gaon’s Emunot ve-Deot (of 
which Berechiah used the old, unprinted translation in He- 
brew), as well as the opinions of other geonim. In these essays 
he invented several Hebrew terms for philosophical concepts. 
He also wrote Koah Avanim (unpublished), a translation-adap- 
tion of a Latin book about the magical powers in stones. 

His most famous work is Mishlei Shualim (English trans- 
lation by M. Hadas Fables of a Jewish Aesop, 1967), a collec- 
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tion of fables translated mostly from the French fable collec- 
tion Ysopet by Marie de France (c. 1170), and also from the 
lost Latin translation of Aesop, Romulus, as well as from other 
collections of Oriental origin. Berechiah writes in his preface: 
“These fables are well-known to all mankind and are in books 
by people of all languages, but my faith differs from theirs.” 
The preface contains an appraisal in rhyming puns of the low 
moral state of English Jewry as seen through Berechiah’s eyes: 
“The wicked are saved, the righteous groan, the bitter are 
sweetened, the evil rise, while the great are cast down, and 
prayer is tasteless, glory is folly, and the sacrifice is wicked.” 
He concludes, “I would prefer toil and a dry crust to sharing 
my lot with them” Mishlei Shualim has appeared in 18 edi- 
tions, most of them, including the first (Mantua 1557-59), be- 
ing incomplete. Berechiah has been identified with Krespia or 
Crispia (Heb. 1PDw°7? ,PDwW7? ,N’DW7?) the grammarian, one 
of whose fables (Fable 119) was included in Mishlei Shualim, 
but this identification is unfounded. Berechiak’s son, Elijah, 
who lived in “the city of Radom” (Darom, i.e., Dreux) was a 
copyist and grammarian. In those of his texts which have sur- 
vived he expresses his feeling of honor at his father’s respected 
position and refers to him as “the tanna and pedant”” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.M. Habermann (ed.), Mishlei Shualim 
(1946), complete edition, based on manuscripts; Davidson, Ozar, 4 
(1933), 373; W.LH. Jackson, in: Fables of a Jewish Aesop (ed. M. Hadas, 
1967); C. Roth, Jews of Medieval Oxford (1951), 118-9; idem, Intellec- 
tual Activities of Medieval English Jewry (1949), 48-50; J. Jacobs, Jews 
of Angevin England (1893); Steinschneider, Uebersetzungen, 958-62; 
Porges, in: HB, 7 (1903), 36-44; Gross, Gal Jud, 180-5; Fuenn, Ken- 
eset, 202-3. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.M. Epstein, in: Prooftexts 14, 


3 (1994), 205-31. 
[Abraham Meir Habermann] 


BERECHIAH BERAKH BEN ELIAKIM GETZEL (c. 1670- 
1740), rabbi and author. Born in Cracow, Berechiah Berakh 
served as a rabbi in Klementow and later as a preacher in Ya- 
worow (Yavorov). The leader of Polish Jewry, Abraham Isaac 
*Fortis (Hazak), allowed him to preach in every place without 
previously obtaining the permission of the local rabbi. His elo- 
quent sermons belong to the end of the period of the Council 
of Four Lands. He spoke out against the low moral standards 
prevailing in the upper strata of Polish Jewry in the first half 
of the 18 century. He criticized rabbis who took gifts from 
the parents of their pupils, judges who accepted remuneration 
beyond that permitted by law, and preachers and communal 
leaders who accepted gifts in return for their efforts. He also 
criticized the practice of lending money at interest. His out- 
spokenness earned him many opponents. Isaac Eisik of Szy- 
dlowiec withdrew an approbation he had given to Berechi- 
ah’s book of responsa when he learned that the latter, whose 
words were misinterpreted, prohibited a certain marriage 
permitted by Solomon *Luria. As a result, the above-men- 
tioned book, together with four others on which Berechiah 
had labored for more than 22 years, was forcibly taken from 
him and he had to flee. Only a small part of his works (on the 
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Pentateuch, Psalms, Talmud, and Turim) survived, and was 
published by Berechiah in two volumes, entitled Zera Berakh 
as a supplement in two parts to the work of the same name in 
two volumes by his grandfather *Berechiah Berakh b. Isaac 
Eisik. The first consists of explanations and homilies to Gen- 
esis (Halle, 1714), and the second of novellae to the tractate, 
Berakhot (Frankfurt on the Oder, 1731). A commentary on the 
Pentateuch, Zera Berakh, part 4 (mentioned ibid., part 3) has 
remained in manuscript. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or, 299, no. 647; H.N. Dembitzer, 
Kelilat Yofi, 2 (1893), 50a—52b; Halpern, Pinkas, 477-9; A. Yaari, 
Mehkerei Sefer (1958), 445-9. 


[Samuel Abba Horodezky] 


BERECHIAH BERAKH BEN ISAAC EISIK (d. 1663), 
called “the Elder” in differentiation from his grandson *Bere- 
chiah Berakh b. Eliakim Getzel; rabbinical scholar, dayyan, 
and preacher in Cracow; his father-in-law was Yom Tov Lip- 
mann *Heller. Berechiah studied under the kabbalist Nathan 
Shapiro, and became a dayyan of the bet din of Joshua Hoe- 
schel of Cracow. He officiated as chief preacher to the com- 
munity in Cracow, belonging to a category of preachers held 
in high esteem. His sermons were published under the title 
Zera Berakh in two parts: the first (Cracow, 1646) includes 
Berechiah’s exposition of Genesis, concluding with the por- 
tion Masei, and the second (1662) completes the commentary 
to the end of Deuteronomy and includes sermons on the Five 
Scrolls and the Passover Haggadah. His commentaries are 
not only representative of homiletics in 17'-century Poland- 
Lithuania, but provide wide-ranging disquisitions on central 
problems of Jewish society, such as the causes of the Chmiel- 
nicki massacres in 1648-49. He also composed a special elegy, 
entitled “El Male Rahamim,” on the martyr’s death suffered 
by *Mattathias in Cracow in 1663, which was introduced into 
the Cracow liturgy. Berechiah died in Constantinople on his 
way to Erez Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.H. Ben-Sasson, Hagut ve-Hanhagah 
(1959), index. 


BEREGI, ARMIN BENJAMIN (1879-1953), Hungarian 
Zionist. Born in Budapest, Beregi was a relative of Theodor 
*Herzl and knew him from childhood. He graduated as an 
engineer in 1901 and worked in factory construction in vari- 
ous parts of Europe and later in Palestine. At Herzl’s request 
he organized a Zionist student movement in Hungary. He 
served as president of the Hungarian Zionist Organization 
from 1911 to 1918. A Jewish defense force that he organized 
in 1918 for protection against pogroms was authorized by the 
Hungarian government. Beregi headed the Palestine Office 
(see *Jewish Agency) in Budapest from 1925 to 1935, when he 
settled in Palestine. The last years of his life were spent in Tel 
Aviv as construction manager of a brick factory. In 1933 he 
published a two volume novel about life in Palestine, entitled 
Isten drnyékdban (“In the Shadow of God”). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ha-Olam (Feb. 28, 1950); Tidhar, 13 (1963), 


4223-24. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


BEREGI, OSZKAR (1876-1966), Hungarian actor, famous 
for his Shakespearean roles. Beregi worked for three years with 
Max Reinhardt in Berlin and became a member of the Pest 
National Theater in 1899. Nationalist elements brought about 
his dismissal in 1910 and he went to Vienna. By 1925 he was 
acting in Hollywood and appeared in Anything Can Happen 
(1952), Call Me Madam (1953), and Desert Legion (1953). 


BEREGOVO (Cz. Berehovo; Hg. Beregszasz), city in Sub- 
Carpathian Ruthenia (now in Ukraine). Toward the end of 
the 18 century Jews were first permitted to settle there on 
the estates of the counts Schoenborn and to pursue trade. 
Most of them originated from Poland. By 1795 there was an 
organized community with a synagogue and hevra kaddisha. 
Abraham Judah ha-Kohen *Schwarz officiated as rabbi from 
1861 to 1881, and Solomon Sofer (Schreiber) from 1884 to 1930. 
A Hebrew elementary school was opened after 1918, while 
Beregovo was within Czechoslovakia. There were 4,592 Jews 
living in Beregovo in 1921 and 5,865 (out of a total population 
of 19,379) in 1941. They owned 16 factories, three flour mills, 
and two banks, and were represented in the professions by 22 
doctors and 17 lawyers. Most of the Zionist parties and youth 
were active in Beregovo. A number of Jews owned vineyards, 
and supplied the international market as vintners. After the 
Hungarian takeover in 1938, the Jews were deprived of their 
business licenses. Five hundred males were drafted into labor 
battalions and perished on the eastern front. In 1941 about 
250 local Jews without Hungarian citizenship were deported 
to the German-occupied Ukraine and murdered there. In the 
winter of 1944 a ghetto and Judenrat were established, and in 
mid-May 1944 about 11,000 Jews were deported to Auschwitz, 
among them 3,600 from Beregovo with the others from the 
surrounding area. The big synagogue was confiscated while a 
service was being held during Passover 1959 in order to house 
the local theater. After that time, services were held in a rented 
room. The number of Jewish families was estimated at 300 in 
1970. Presumably most left in the 1990s. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Erez (ed.), Karpatorusyah (1959); Yediot 
Yad Vashem, nos. 10-11 (1956), 20, 31. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: PK 
Tshekhia, s.v. 


[Oskar K. Rabinowicz / Shmuel Spector (24 ed.)] 


BEREGOVSKI, MOSHE (1892-1961), Soviet Russian mu- 
sicologist. Born in the Ukraine, Beregovski was the son of a 
melammed and reader (baal kore) and sang in the synagogue 
choir, where he received his first musical training. He studied 
composition at the Leningrad Conservatory and participated 
in the field expeditions of the late 1910s. He taught music and 
conducted a choir at the Jewish folk music society in Kiev. In 
1918 he founded and directed the music section of the Jewish 
Culture League in Kiev and in 1927 began to collect and study 
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Jewish folk music at the Faculty of Jewish Culture of the Ukra- 
nian Academy of Sciences. From 1928 to 1941 he was the head 
of the Folk Music Division of the Jewish Culture League and 
the Folklore Department of the Kiev Conservatory. By the be- 
ginning of World War 11 the folk music department had more 
than 1,200 cylinder recordings of 3,000 items and more than 
4,000 transcriptions, of which more than 600 were recorded 
by Beregovski, as well as the collections of *An-Ski and Joel 
*Engel. In 1944 he received his diploma in music in Moscow 
for his thesis on Jewish instrumental music. In 1946 his doc- 
toral work on musical theater and his thesis were rejected be- 
cause of elements of Western culture which he described. In 
1949 the department of Jewish culture was closed and in 1950 
Beregovski was arrested and imprisoned for five years. After 
his release he tried to publish his work but could not do so for 
political reasons. He had written most of his projected five- 
volume study of East European Jewish folk music and given 
it to his family before his arrest. Most of his recordings and 
writings survived wwii and are kept in several institutions in 
the Ukraine. His five volumes include: (1) workers’ and revo- 
lutionary songs of the 1905 period, domestic and army songs 
(published in 1934 under the title Yevreyskiy musikalny folk- 
lor and in its Yiddish edition (in Latin characters) as Jidisher 
Muzik Folklor); (2) love and family songs; (3) klezmer music; 
(4) songs without words; (5) music of the Purimshpil. These 
are all being published in the U.S., Russia, and Israel. In 1938 
Beregovski published another collection of Yiddish songs from 
several sources under the tittle Yidishe Folkslider, edited with 
Itzik *Fefer (1938), which contained 298 items influenced by 
Soviet ideology. 

Beregovski was the first ethnomusicologist to record in 
the field with a recording machine the oral traditions of East 
European Jews. The material he collected between 1914 and 
1948 includes songs of the Holocaust. He was a pioneer in 
addressing the question of modes and context in the study 
of Jewish folk music. Beregovski’s extensive work represents 
the rich musical life of Jews in Russia and the Ukraine before 
the Holocaust and established the basis of modern studies of 
this material. The following of his works appeared posthu- 
mously: Old Jewish Folk Music (ed. M. Slobin, 1982); Jewish 
Instrumental Folk Music (ed. M. Slobin, R. Rothstein. and M. 
Alpert, 2001); Evreiske Narodnye Musikalno-Teatralnye Pred- 
stavlenia (2001). 

[Gila Flam (24 ed.)] 


BERENBAUM, MICHAEL (1945-_), U.S Holocaust scholar 
who played a prominent role in what he describes as the 
“Americanization” of the Holocaust: the transformation of a 
sacred Jewish memory into a significant part of the conceptual 
and physical landscape of the American public culture. 
Berenbaum was born in Newark, New Jersey, and edu- 
cated at Hebrew-speaking New York yeshivot, Queens College 
(B.A., 1963), the Jewish Theological Seminary, the Hebrew Uni- 
versity of Jerusalem, Boston University, and Florida State Uni- 
versity, completeing his Ph.D. as a student of Richard Ruben- 
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stein, whose influence was apparent in Berenbaum’s text of the 
President’s Commission on the Holocaust (pcoH) Report pre- 
sented to President Carter on September 27, 1979. Influenced by 
the magisterial work of Raul *Hilberg, Rubenstein and Beren- 
baum understood the Holocaust in large measure as a bureau- 
cratic triumph of a Nazi society of total domination. Among 
the recommendations to the president offered in Berenbaum’s 
text was a “living memorial,” to consist of a memorial and mu- 
seum space, an educational foundation, and a committee on 
conscience. The commission’s recommendation would eventu- 
ally become the conceptual blueprint for the United States Ho- 
locaust Memorial Museum in Washington, D.c., which opened 
in April 1993. Berenbaum played a major role in the creation 
of the museum and the content of its permanent exhibition, 
serving as project director from 1988 to 1993 and director of 
the Museums Research Institute from 1993 to 1997. Berenbaum 
directed a design team that created an exhibition narrative fo- 
cusing on careful inclusion of non-Jewish victims, a balance 
between Jewish life before the Holocaust, the extermination, 
the return to life after, and an emphasis on Americans as by- 
standers (often complicit ones) and liberators. 

In recent years, Berenbaum has served as president and 
chief executive officer of the Survivors of the Shoah Visual 
History Foundation (1997-99) and director of the Sigi Zier- 
ing Institute: Exploring the Ethical and Religious Implica- 
tions of the Holocaust at the University of Judaism. He con- 
sults widely on the development of Holocaust museums and 
films. He was one of three American representatives to the 
international competition that chose the memorial at the 
Belzec death camp and a member of the team that created 
the accompanying and highly acclaimed museum. His many 
film projects include co-producing One Survivor Remembers: 
The Gerda Weisman Klein Story, which received an Academy 
Award for Best Short Documentary and an Emmy Award in 
1995. He was historical consultant to The Last Days, which 
won the Academy Award in 1998. 

Berenbaum has written or edited 16 books, including 
After Tragedy and Triumph: Modern Jewish Thought and the 
American Experience (1990); Holocaust: Religious and Phil- 
osophical Implications (co-edited with John Roth, 1989); A 
Mosaic of Victims: Non-Jews Persecuted and Murdered by the 
Nazis (1990); The World Must Know: The History of the Holo- 
caust as Told in the United States Holocaust Memorial Museum 
(1993); The Holocaust and History: The Known, the Unknown, 
the Disputed and the Re-examined (co-edited with Abraham 
Peck, 1998); and Bombing of Auschwitz: Should the Allies Have 
Attempted It? (co-edited with Michael Neufeld, 2000). He also 
served as executive editor for the second edition of the Ency- 
clopaedia Judaica. 

Holocaust memory has become a compelling, volatile, 
sometimes controversial element in American public culture. 
Berenbaums career, particularly his many years of service to 
the United States Holocaust Memorial Museum project, has 
been dedicated to ensuring that Holocaust memory moved 
beyond ethnic boundaries into a wider culture in the hope 
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that Holocaust memory - expressed through cultural repre- 
sentations of so many kinds - will offer a sober reminder of 
what is possible in a modern society. 


[Edward T. Linenthal (24 ed.)] 


BERENBLUM, ISAAC (1903-2000), pathologist specializing 
in cancer research. Berenblum was born in Bialystok, Poland, 
and was taken to England in 1914. In 1923 he received his B.Sc. 
with honors in physiology and biochemistry, his M.B. and 
Ch.B. in 1926, his M.D. with distinction in 1930 and his M.Sc. 
(1936) all from Leeds University. As a student he became inter- 
ested in cancer research, and from 1936 to 1948 was a member 
of the Dunn School of Pathology at Oxford University and in 
charge of the Oxford Research Center of the British Empire 
Cancer Campaign. During this period he developed the the- 
ory of the two-stage mechanism for the production of tumors. 
He found that in addition to the chemical that causes cancer, 
another chemical is required for the promotion of a tumor. He 
continued the development of this research theme at the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute at Bethesda in the United States from 
1948 to 1950. In 1950 he joined the staff of the Weizmann In- 
stitute at Rehovot, where he set up the department of experi- 
mental biology. He developed an internationally recognized 
school of cell biologists and cancer workers. He served for 
three years (1965-68) as a member of the scientific council 
of the international agency for cancer research. Berenblum 
was deeply interested in the public aspects of cancer, and was 
chairman of the Israel Cancer Society. In 1974 Berenblum 
was awarded the Israel Prize for science, and in 1980 the Al- 
fred B. Sloan Prize and Gold Medal. He wrote Science Versus 
Cancer (1946; U.S. ed. Man Against Cancer, 1952) and Cancer 


Research Today (1967). 
[Jack Gross] 


BERENDSOHN, WALTER A. (1884-1984), literary histo- 
rian and critic. Berendsohn was born in Hamburg. He taught 
literature at Hamburg University, from 1921 until 1933, when 
the Nazi racist legislation forced him into exile. He then made 
his home in Copenhagen. While still in Germany he pub- 
lished works on Selma Lagerloef and Knut Hamsun, and his 
first work in his new home was Der lebendige Heine im Ger- 
manischen Norden (1935) in which he investigated the influ- 
ence of the various translations of Heinrich Heine’s writings 
into Danish, Swedish, Norwegian, Finnish, and Icelandic. 
Berendsohn fled from Denmark to Sweden in 1943. There 
he continued his literary work, devoting extensive studies, in- 
ter alia, to August Strindberg, some of whose works he trans- 
lated into German. Shortly after World War 11 he published 
Die Humanistische Front (1946), the first part of a two-volume 
work on “exile literature,” created by refugees from the Third 
Reich all over the world. This work — with a title that marks the 
contrast between humanism and the Hitler regime’s adoration 
of power and violence-laid the foundations for what later be- 
came a subject of study and research at many academic insti- 
tutions in Europe and the U.S.A. In Sweden this research was 
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for many years headed by Berendsohn himself at the Institute 
for German Studies at Stockholm University. 

Berendsohn later devoted much special research to 
Thomas Mann. While his book Thomas Mann — Kuenstler 
und Kaempfer in bewegter Zeit (1965; Thomas Mann, Artist 
and Partisan in Troubled Times, 1973) is a general introduction 
to his life and work, Thomas Mann und die Seinen (1974) also 
includes essays on the work of Mann's five children, his au- 
thor brother Heinrich and his wife Katja. He also issued, with 
a preface, Sieben Manifeste zur Juedischen Frage (1966) — es- 
says written by Thomas Mann between 1936 and 1948 in pro- 
test against Nazi persecutions of the Jews and in support of 
the Jewish renaissance in the Land of Israel, which he himself 
enthusiastically supported. Berendsohn visited Israel fourteen 
times and dedicated several articles and one major book (Volk 
der Bibel im Land der Vaeter, 1962) to it. Stockholm University 
issued his Die kuenstlerische Entwicklung Heines im “Buch der 
Lieder” (1970) and Lion Feuchtwanger - Der Meister des poli- 
tischen Romans (1974). Amsterdam University published his 
August Strindberg: Der Mensch und seine Umwelt - Das Werk - 
Der schoepferische Kuenstler (1974) - perhaps the first work to 
concentrate on Strindberg’s artistic achievement, rather than 
his biography. In the same year there appeared in Darmstadt 
his Die Dichterin Jiidischen Schicksals Nelly Sachs: Ekstatischer 
Aufstieg und kuenstlerische Entwicklung. 

A comprehensive bibliography of Berendsohn’s books 
and articles (over 800 titles), edited by Brita von Garaguly, was 
published by the Royal Library in Stockholm in 1974. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Stern, Werke juedischer Autoren deutseher 
Sprache (1969); Allgemeine Wochenzeitung der Juden in Deutschland 
(Sept. 12, 1960); Neue Zuercher Zeitung (Sept. 11, 1974). ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: R. Heuer (ed.), Lexikon deutsch-juedischer Autoren, 


2 (1993), 141-62. 
[Erich Gottgetreu] 


BERENDT, GOTTLIEB MICHAEL (1836-1920), German 
geologist. Berendt was born in Berlin, where he studied min- 
ing geology. The results of his early field work in the Ber- 
lin area were published in his first major book Die Diluvi- 
alablagerungen der Mark Brandenburg (1863). This research 
made him an ardent protagonist of the new, and at the time 
controversial, glacial theory, for which he adduced additional 
evidence by a study of the Harz Mountains. In 1873 he was 
appointed professor at the University of Koenigsberg, and in 
1875 professor at the University of Berlin. He was one of the 
first Jews to join the Prussian Geological Survey, where he 
directed the department for the North German Lowlands. 
Berendt engaged in extensive geological mapping, particu- 
larly of glaciated areas. His geological map of the province 
of Brandenburg was the first of its kind. Notwithstanding his 
open mind on modern geological theory, he was an opponent 
of Darwin whose theory of evolution he tried to refute in Die 
Theorie Darwins und die Geologie (1870). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: NDB, 2 (1955), 69-70. 
[Yakov K. Bentor] 
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BERENICE (1) (last half of first century B.c.£.), daughter of 
*Salome, sister of *Herod and of Costobar the Edomite. She 
was the wife of *Aristobulus (son of Herod and Mariamne). 
Berenice bore Aristobulus three sons (Herod, who became 
king of Chalcis; Agrippa, who became *Agrippa 1; and *Aris- 
tobulus) and two daughters (Mariamne and *Herodias, the 
second wife of *Antipas (Herod Antipas)). Berenice did not 
live harmoniously with her husband, who was proud of his 
descent from the Hasmonean Mariamne. She was used by Sa- 
lome to obtain information about her husband so as to arouse 
Herod’s enmity against him. After Aristobulus had been put 
to death in 6 B.c.z., Berenice was given in marriage to Theu- 
dian, brother of *Doris, the first wife of Herod and mother of 
his son Antipater. She spent her last years in Rome, where she 
gained the friendship of the emperor *Augustus and *Anto- 
nia, the widow of Drusus. On the strength of this friendship 
Antonia was well disposed toward the young Agrippa I, even 
to the extent of assisting him with large sums of money when 
he was heavily in debt. 

(2) (b. 28 c.£.), the oldest daughter of Agrippa 1. At the 
age of 13 she was married to Marcus, son of the *alabarch Al- 
exander Lysimachus. After the death of Marcus she was mar- 
ried to *Herod, king of Chalcis, her father’s brother. Two sons 
were born of this marriage - Berenicianus and Hyrcanus. 
On the death of her husband in 48 c.£., Berenice went to 
stay with her brother *Agrippa 11, who had succeeded Herod. 
The residence of brother and sister under one roof gave rise 
to calumny. Berenice was married a third time, c. 65 C.E., to 
Polemon 11, then king of Olba in Cilicia. However, she left him 
after a short time and returned to the house of her brother. 
She was in Caesarea with Agrippa in 60 c.E. when Paul was 
put on trial before the governor Festus (Acts 25:13-26;30). The 
Jerusalem riots of 66 c.£. found Berenice in the city in ful- 
fillment of a Nazirite vow made when she was ill. She risked 
her life in an attempt to keep Gessius Florus from provoking 
the multitude, but was unsuccessful. When she attempted 
to pacify the rioters, they burned down her palace, forcing 
her to flee. Later, when the Syrian governor *Cestius and his 
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army marched on Jerusalem, she went over to him with her 
brother. She remained in the Roman camp even when Vespa- 
sian commanded the army fighting against the rebels. Titus, 
son of Vespasian, fell in love with Berenice who was 39 years 
old at the time. She was with him during the siege of Jerusalem 
and witnessed the horrors of its destruction. In 75 c.£. Titus 
established her in the royal palace at Rome and conducted 
himself toward her as if she were about to become his legal 
wife. The ruling circles in Rome, however, did not look fa- 
vorably upon the affair and when Berenice began to act like 
an empress, the opposition to her deepened and Vespasian 
compelled Titus to send her away. After Vespasian’s death in 
79 C.E., she returned to Rome. However, her previous rela- 
tionship with Titus was not renewed. The Greek inscription in 
honor of Berenice by the civic leaders of Athens dates appar- 
ently from the period of her travels between Italy and Judea. 

Her story has been the subject of fiction as in Leon Kolb’s 
Berenice, Princess of Judea (1959) and Lion Feuchtwanger’s Jo- 
sephus trilogy. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: BERENICE DAUGHTER OF COSTOBAR: 
Schuerer, Hist, 152, 215f.; Pauly-Wissowa, suppl. 3 (1918), 203, no. 19; 
A. Schalit, Hordos ha-Melekh (1964°), 287, 292; Klausner, Bayit Sheni, 
4 (19507), 270. BERENICE DAUGHTER OF AGRIPPA I: Pauly-Wis- 
sowa, 5 (1897), 287 9, no. 15; Schuerer, Hist, 238-42, 245, 248; Klaus- 
ner, op. cit., 35; 5 (19517), 20, 140-4, 265, 281; A.H.M. Jones, Herods 
of Judea (1938), index. 


[Abraham Schalit] 


BERENIKE (Gr. Bepevikn, the name of several ancient cities 
founded (or restored) by the Ptolemaic kings and named in 
honor of Egyptian queens. One of these cities, in the territory 
of Israel, was Ailane on the Gulf of Eilat (Jos., Ant., 8:163). An- 
other was in Cyrenaica (see *Benghazi). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pauly-Wissowa, 5 (1897), 280-2; Avi- Yonah, 
Geog, 175. 


BERENSON, BERNARD (1865-1959), U.S. art historian and 
art connoisseur. Berenson was born Valvrojenski in the Lithu- 
anian village of Baltramentz, where his father, an ironmonger 
and grain and lumber merchant, was one of the leaders of the 
Jewish community. When Berenson was ten, the family emi- 
grated to the United States, where they changed their name. 
Berenson was sent to the Boston Latin School and, with the 
financial assistance of the art collector, Isabella Stewart Gard- 
ner, was able to go to Harvard University. After graduating he 
went to London, Oxford, Berlin, and finally Italy, where he 
made his home for the rest of his life. 

Berenson made a thorough study of Italian Renaissance 
art, and was soon able to purchase important masterpieces 
for his patron. Through his books — his earliest, The Venetian 
Painters of the Renaissance, appeared in 1894 — he became 
known as an authority. In 1907 he began his long associa- 
tion with the English art dealer, Joseph (later Lord) *Duveen. 
This connection enabled Berenson to amass a fortune by 
providing Duveen’s pictures with “Berenson passports,” cer- 
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tifying the expensive paintings as genuine. He and his wife, 
who came from a wealthy American Quaker family, acquired 
an old villa near Florence and filled it with art treasures and 
a vast library. Here Berenson’s research into Renaissance 
art came to fruition in a number of important books, among 
them The Study and Criticism of Italian Art (in three series, 
1901, 1902, and 1916), Essays in the Study of Sienese Painting 
(1918), and Italian Pictures of the Renaissance (1932). Beren- 
son was a prolific writer. His bibliography, published on his 
90 birthday, listed 73 pages of books and articles. Although 
he destroyed some time-hallowed attributions, he also redis- 
covered artists forgotten for hundreds of years whose works 
had been credited to better-known masters. He managed to 
bring light into the jungle of naive or careless credits that 
prevailed in Renaissance connoisseurship when he began 
his career. 

Berenson experienced a certain conflict in his relation- 
ship to Judaism. As a young man he contributed essays on 
Jewish topics to the Harvard Monthly, and throughout his 
long life never denied being a Jew and even boasted of car- 
rying on the Jewish “traditions of great learning.” However, 
he joined the Episcopalian church as a young man, and later 
became a Catholic, although he never publicized these con- 
versions. As an American citizen he was not affected by the 
antisemitic legislation in Italy before and during the Nazi 
domination. However, he became apprehensive for the safety 
of his art treasures, and in 1942 went into hiding until the Ger- 
man retreat from the country. In his autobiographical writings 
he vacillated between an enormous racial pride and a sharp 
condemnation of the Jewish people. One of his last autobio- 
graphical books was Sketch for a Self-Portrait (1949), which 
contained reminiscences of his childhood in Lithuania. For 
many years he was an anti-Zionist, but in his old age he ac- 
cepted Zionism and the necessity for a Jewish state. He be- 
queathed his villa “I Tatti? with all its treasures, to Harvard, 
to be available to young scholars so that they could “live” art 
there as he had lived it. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Sprigge, Berenson (1960); N. Mariano, 
Forty Years with Berenson (1966); H. Kiel (ed.), Bernard Berenson 
Treasury (1962). 

[Alfred Werner] 


BERENSON, LEON (1885-1943), Polish lawyer and diplomat. 
Berenson was born in Warsaw, and started his legal practice 
there in 1905 as defense counsel in political cases in which he 
showed himself a brilliant and courageous fighter for social 
justice. He soon became one of Poland’s most famous lawyers. 
In 1914 he joined the Organization for the Civic Equality of 
Jews and Poles (later the Organization of Poles of the Jewish 
Faith, Wyznania mojzeszowego), which favored Jewish assim- 
ilation. He was elected to the Warsaw Municipal Council in 
1916 as the representative of this party. When the Polish state 
was established in 1918, Berenson, as an official in the Ministry 
of Justice, helped to organize the Polish judiciary. In 1920 he 
entered the Foreign Ministry and served in Washington un- 
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BERENSON, SENDA 


til 1923 and later in the U.S.S.R. Berenson resigned from the 
foreign service in 1930, when the National Democratic Party 
(N.D. = Endeks) became a powerful force in the ruling Pil- 
sudski regime. He resumed his legal practice and was defense 
counsel in several political trials of historical significance. He 
died in the Warsaw ghetto. His writings include Z sali smierci: 
Wrazenia obroncy politycznego (“From the Death Cell: Mem- 
oirs of a Defense Counsel in Political Cases,’ 1929). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hafftka, in: I. Schiper et al. (eds.), Zydzi 
w Polsce odrodzonej, 2 (1933), 250; EG, 1 (1953), 249-50. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: E. Ringelblum, Kronika getta warszaskiego, 491-92, 
624-25; idem, Polish-Jewish Relations during the Second World War 
(1974); 82. 


BERENSON (Abbott), SENDA (Valvrojenski; 1868-1954), 
“Mother of Women’s Basketball” and a member of the Basket- 
ball Hall of Fame and the Women’s Basketball Hall of Fame. 
Born in Baltramentz (Butrimonys), a town near Vilna, Lithu- 
ania, Berenson’s family immigrated to Boston when she was 
seven, changing the family name from Valvrojenski to Be- 
renson. She became the first director of physical education 
at Smith College in Northampton, Massachusetts, in Janu- 
ary 1892, a month after James Naismith invented basketball 
in nearby Springfield. Berenson visited Naismith to learn the 
game and adopted it for her female students, organizing the 
first official game of women’s basketball on March 22, 1893. It 
featured the Smith sophomores against the freshmen, with no 
male spectators allowed. Berenson introduced the first rules 
of women’s basketball (1899), adapted to avoid the roughness 
of the men’s game and stressing a refined game that favored 
socialization and cooperation over competition and winning. 
Her rules included dividing the court into three areas, with 
two players permanently designated for each area; eliminated 
stealing the ball; limited dribbling to three bounces; and re- 
stricted a player from holding the ball longer than three sec- 
onds. She was editor of Spalding’s Official Basketball Guide 
for Women (1901-17) and chairwoman of the U.S. Women’s 
Basketball Committee (1905-17). She left Smith in 1911 after 
marrying Herbert Vaughan Abbott, a professor of English 
at Smith, and chaired the physical education department at 
the Mary A. Burnham School in Northampton until 1921. In 
1934, she moved to Santa Barbara, Calif., where she died. She 
was one of first three women elected to the Basketball Hall 
of Fame (1985). Her brother was the art historian Bernard 
*Berenson. 


[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 


BERENSON, ZVI (1907-2001), Israel Supreme Court justice. 
Berenson was born and educated in the Galilee. He received 
a grant for excellence from the British High Commissioner 
to study mathematics in England, where he also studied law. 
Returning to Israel, he served as legal adviser of the Histadrut 
(General Labor Federation) from 1934 until the creation of the 
State of Israel in 1948. At the request of Prime Minister David 
Ben-Gurion, he drafted the Declaration of Independence. In 
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1950, he was named director general of the Labor Ministry, 
and in 1954 he became a justice of the Supreme Court, where 
he served for 23 years until his retirement in 1977. His deci- 
sions were characterized by clarity, innovation, and a liberal 
approach to protection of individual rights. His major contri- 
butions were in administrative law, public tenders, torts, and 
labor and family law. He emphasized the legal basis of High 
Court of Justice decisions and judicial review of Knesset leg- 
islation and government decisions. He played a key role in the 
development of the Supreme Court ruling that administrative 
decisions of the government require it to state the grounds for 
them, the government's obligation to carry out court deci- 
sions and the right of the Supreme Court sitting as a court of 
equity to award administrative damages. His name is associ- 
ated with several judicial precedents of public interest, such 
as the interim order compelling Prime Minister Golda Meir 
to allow television broadcasts on the Sabbath, equal alloca- 
tion of assets between a married couple, and simplification 
of judicial procedures. 

After retirement from the Supreme Court bench, Beren- 
son served as chair of the arbitration board for the public sec- 


tor for 17 years, until 1994. 
[Leon Fine (2"4 ed.)] 


BERENY, ROBERT (1887-1953), Hungarian painter and 
graphic designer. Born and educated in Budapest, Berény 
studied in Paris and Italy. On his return he joined the “Nyol- 
cak; a progressive group of artists searching for new forms 
of pictorial expression. In 1948 he was appointed professor 
at the Academy of Creative Arts in Budapest. Berény’s early 
work reflects the influence of Cézanne, while his later work 
is more expressionistic. He painted a wide variety of subjects, 
including life studies and landscapes. He was an outstanding 
graphic artist whose posters maintained a high standard. His 
Self-Portrait with Straw Hat (1906), The Lady Cellist (1929), 
‘The Scrawl (1933), Ice-Carrying (1937), and The Student Painter 
(1947) are in the Hungarian National Gallery. His portrait of 
Béla Bartok is in the Bartok Archives, New York. 


[Jeno Zsoldos] 


BERESTECHKO (Pol. Beresteczko), small town in Volhynia, 
Ukraine; until 1795 and from 1919 to 1939 within Poland. Jew- 
ish settlement there is first mentioned in a document dated 
1569. Until 1648 the number of Jews exceeded 1,000. About 
200 families perished in Berestechko during the *Chmielnicki 
massacres in 1648 -49. In the battle fought at Berestechko be- 
tween the Cossacks and Poles in 1651 some 1,000 Jews fought 
on the Polish side, according to Nathan Nata *Hannover. There 
were 872 Jews registered in the community in 1765, of whom 
632 lived in the town. It was devastated by a pestilence at the 
end of the 18‘ century. Rehabilitated shortly afterward, the 
community numbered 1,927 in 1847, 2,251 in 1897 (45% of the 
total population), and 2,210 in 1931 (total population 6,514). 
Between the World Wars the economic situation deteriorated. 
Most Jewish industry consisted of small enterprises process- 
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ing agricultural produce for the local market. In addition, 177 
shops of the town’s 234 belonged to Jews, and they were the 
majority among artisans, accounting for 28 of 30 tailors and 
18 of 19 furriers. A Hebrew school and a public library func- 
tioned and served as a cultural center for local Jews. 


Holocaust Period 

In September 1939 the Soviets annexed Berestechko, nation- 
alized the economy, closed all Jewish communal institutions, 
and disbanded all parties and organization. The Hebrew 
school was turned into a Yiddish one. 

On June 23, 1941, the Germans captured the city. On 
August 8 German police with the help of local Ukrainians 
rounded up 300 Jewish men and executed them near the lo- 
cal castle. A Judenrat was chosen from among former public 
activists and a heavy tax was levied on the Jews. From October 
5 to 14 a ghetto was set up , surrounded by barbed wire. Some 
needed artisans were housed in separate quarters. Later Jews 
from nearby villages were brought in, causing great crowd- 
ing in living quarters. From September 7 to 9, 1942, the ghetto 
population was murdered, with only a few managing to escape 
and hide. Berestechko was recaptured by the Soviet Army on 
April 24, 1944. The few survivors who returned from the So- 
viet Union found their homes in ruins. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: PK Polin: Volhin ve-Polesie, s.v. 


[Aharon Weiss / Shmuel Spector (274 ed.)] 


BERETTYOUJFALU, town in Hajdu (in 1944 Bihar) county, 
eastern Hungary. Jews first settled in the town at the begin- 
ning of the 19‘ century, having moved in mostly from neigh- 
boring Zsaka. Their number ranged from 125 (2.5% of the to- 
tal) in 1840 to 1,083 (9.9%) in 1930. According to the census 
of 1941, the last before the Holocaust, the town had a Jewish 
population of 982, representing 8.3% of the total of 11,781. 
The community established a hevra kaddisha in 1807, and 
built its first synagogue in 1840 and a mikveh in 1866. After 
the communal rift of 1868-69, the community identified it- 
self as Orthodox. In 1876, the community established a Jew- 
ish elementary school. In 1885, several small Jewish commu- 
nities in the neighboring villages, including that of Csédkm6, 
joined the larger community of Berettyéujfalu. By 1920 the 
town also boasted a hasidic congregation. Among the rabbis 
who served the community were Amram *Blum (1883-1907), 
Mordechay Friedmann (1912-30), and Béla Benzion Blum, 
Amram’s son (1930-44). Rabbi Béla Blum perished in the 
ghetto of Budapest. 

During World War 11, the Jews were subjected to drastic 
discriminatory measures, and many of the Jewish males were 
conscripted for forced labor. Shortly after the German occupa- 
tion of Hungary in March 1944, the Jews were rounded up and 
first concentrated in a local ghetto. The ghetto also included 
the Jews from the neighboring villages in the district of Be- 
rettyOujfalu, including those of Bakonszeg, Csékm6, Hencida, 
Vancsod, and Zsaka. On June 7, the ghetto population was first 
transferred to the local brickyard, and a day later to the ghetto 
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of Nagyvarad (Rom. Oradea), from where they were deported 
to Auschwitz a few days later. 

After the war 150 survivors, many among them former 
labor servicemen, returned. According to the census of 1949, 
the town had 221 Jews. These continued to maintain a con- 
gregation until 1956. The synagogue was sold in 1964. Most of 
the Jews either moved to other places or emigrated. In 1968 
there were some 20 Jews living in the town; by the end of the 
century only two. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.M. Stein, Magyar rabbik, 3 (1907), 12; 5 
(1909), 5f; Z. Nadanyi, Bihar varmegye, (1938), 454; S. Kiss, Beret- 
tyoujfalu és kérnyéke, (1940), 6, 15; Braham, Politics; pK Hungaria, 


183-84. 
[Randolph Braham (2"4 ed.)] 


BEREZA (also Kartusskaya Bereza; Pol. Bereza Kartuska), 
town in Brest district, Belorussian S.S.R.; until 1795 and be- 
tween the two world wars in Poland; today in Belarus. A Jew- 
ish community existed there from the beginning of the 17 
century. Erection of a synagogue was authorized in 1629. The 
community numbered 242 in 1766, 515 in 1847, and 2,623 in 
1897 (42.1% of the total population). At the end of the 19‘ cen- 
tury barracks were built for the Russian army, which benefited 
Jewish tradesmen. Although their number decreased to 2,163 
by 1921, the Jews still formed 61.3% of the total population. 
The main occupation of the Jews was in the lumber industry: 
sawmills, furniture, and other wood products, which were 
mostly exported. A number of noted rabbis served in Bereza, 
including Isaac Elhanan *Spektor who officiated there when 
a young man (1839-46), and Elijah *Klatzkin (1881-94). In 
the 1920s Jews served as the mayor and deputy mayor of the 
town. Jewish children studied in three schools: Hebrew, Yid- 
dish, and a talmud torah. 


[Shmuel Spector (2"4 ed.)] 


1939-1941 
After the outbreak of World War 11 and the Soviet-German 
agreement on the division of Poland, Bereza fell to Soviet 
rule. All public, independent political activity of a national 
character was forbidden. The Jews’ sources of livelihood were 
reduced by the creation of a network of government-owned 
stores, cooperatives, and services. 


Holocaust Period 

On June 23, 1941, a day after the outbreak of war between Ger- 
many and the U.S.S.R. German forces entered Bereza. On June 
26 the synagogue and houses nearby were burned down. The 
community faced kidnappings for forced labor, starvation, and 
disease throughout that winter (1941-42). In July 1942 a ghetto 
was established, comprising two sections: ghetto “a” for “pro- 
ductive” persons employed by the Germans; and ghetto “B” for 
the “nonproductive,” nonworking members of the community. 
On July 15, 1942, the inmates of ghetto “B” were taken to Brona 
Gora and murdered. Some of the Jews in ghetto “a” attempted 
to flee to the forests, or to *Pruzhany Ghetto, which was still 
free from deportations. On October 15, 1942, the Germans 
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carried out an Aktion to liquidate ghetto “a” In defiance, the 
Jews set the ghetto ablaze. That day some of the members of 
the *Judenrat committed suicide at their last meeting. Many 
of the inmates were murdered in the ghetto itself, while about 
1,800 were taken and killed outside the town. The community 
was not reconstituted after World War II. 
[Aharon Weiss] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Slownik geograficzny krolestwa polskiego, 1 
(1880), 140-1; Regesty i nadpisy, 1 (1899), no. 781; NLYL, 1 (1956), 18-19; 
Pinkes fun Finf Fartilikte Kehiles (1958), 687-91, 327-464. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: PK Polin: Volhin ve-Polesie. 


BEREZHANY (Pol. Brzezany), town in Ukrainian S.S.R. and 
Republic (formerly in E. Galicia). Jews had settled there by 
the 18» century. Jewish representatives from different com- 
munities met at the fairs held in Berezhany, e.g., in Septem- 
ber 1740. There were 90 Jews living in Berezhany in 1765, in 
1900, 4,305 (over 40% of the total population), and 3,580 in 
1921. Of the 825 pupils attending the German high school in 
Berezhany in 1908, 186 were Jews. Before World War 1 the 
flour trade was mainly in Jewish hands. The community had 
a hospital and old-age home. Among the rabbis of Berezhany 
was Shalom Shvadron. 

During the Holocaust, on Oct. 1, 1941, 500-700 Jews were 
executed by the Germans in the nearby quarries. On Dec. 18, 
another 1,200, listed as poor by the Judenrat, were shot in the 
forest. On Yom Kippur 1942 (Sept. 21), 1,000-1,500 were de- 
ported to Belzec and hundreds murdered in the streets and 
in their homes. On Hanukkah (Dec. 4-5) hundreds more 
were sent to Belzec and on June 12, 1943, the last 1,700 Jews 
of the ghetto and labor camp were liquidated. Few survived 
the war. 


> + 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Kermisz, “Akcje” i “Wysiedlenie” (1946), in- 
dex; Bleter far Geshikhte, 4 no. 3 (1953), 104; Bauer, in: Midstream, 4 
(1968), 51-56. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Katz (ed.), Brzezany Na- 
rayov ve-ha-Sevivah (1978); S. Redlich, Together and Apart in Brze- 
zany: Poles, Jews and Ukrainians, 1919-1945 (2002); PK. 


BEREZINO, small town in Mogilev disrtrict, Belorussian 
S.S.R., today Belarus. The Jews there suffered during the 
*Chmielnicki uprising in 1649. In 1702, during the Swedish 
campaign, the Jews were fined for failing to pay their post 
duties which had been imposed by the Polish Sejm (diet) in 
1673. The community numbered 208 in 1766; 1,289 in 1847; and 
3,377 in 1897 (69.3% of the total population). It suffered in 1920 
when Berezino was on the front line between the Polish and 
Soviet armies. In 1926 there were only 1,565 (53%) Jews. They 
worked in cooperatives, with 20 families in a multinational 
kolkhoz (farm). The Jews numbered 1,536 in 1939. Berezino 
was occupied by the Germans on July 3, 1941. In August they 
murdered 150 Jews and on December 25-27 another 1,000 
Jews, with most infants thrown alive into mass graves. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yevrei v SSSR, 4 (1929*). ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: Jewish Life, s.v. 


[Shmuel Spector (2"¢ ed.)] 
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BEREZOVKA, town in Odessa district, Ukraine. A Jewish 
community was established there by the first half of the 19 
century. On April 26-27, 1881, the Jews were attacked in a po- 
grom and out of the 161 buildings owned by Jews only the 
synagogue and pharmacy were undamaged. The local popu- 
lation prevented another pogrom from occurring in October 
1905. The Jewish population numbered 3,458 (56.2%) in 1897 
and 3,223 (42.6%) in 1926, dropping to 1,424 in 1939. During 
the Soviet period Jews were employed in artisan cooperatives 
and Jewish kolkhozes. A Yiddish elementary school, a Yid- 
dish evening school, a club, and a library were in operation. 
Berezovka was taken by the Germans on August 10, 1941. On 
August 14 they murdered 41 Jews and on August 25 another 
100. By September, 211 were dead. Subsequently the town was 
included in Romanian Transnistria, and Jews from Bessarabia 
and Odessa were deported to the Berezovka area, with nearly 
7,000 perishing. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yevrei v sssR (1929*), 50; Eynikeyt (May 4, 
1945). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: PK Romaniyah, pK Ukrainah, s.v. 
{Shmuel Spector (2"4 ed.)] 


BEREZOVSKY, BORIS ABRAMOVICH (1946-_ ), Rus- 
sian tycoon and political figure. Born in Moscow, Berezovsky 
graduated from the Moscow Timber Institute (Department 
of Electronics and Computer Engineering) and subsequently 
from Moscow State University (Department of Mechanics and 
Mathematics), pursuing postgraduate studies in the theory of 
decision making and receiving a doctorate at the age of 37. He 
published over 100 scientific papers and a number of mono- 
graphs, some of them in the U.S., U.K., Japan, Germany, and 
France. From 1991 he was a corresponding member of the Rus- 
sian Academy of Sciences and a member of the International 
Scientific Society for the Theory of Decision Making. 

Berezovsky worked as an engineer at a research insti- 
tute connected to the Ministry of Instrument Making, Au- 
tomation and Control Systems (1968-69). In 1969 he was an 
engineer at the Hydrometeorological Research Center and 
in 1969-87 worked at the Institute of Control Science of the 
Academy of Sciences. 

Political and economic changes in Russia made it pos- 
sible for Berezovsky to go into private business. He was active 
in the automobile industry and in 1989 organized LogoVaz, 
which became a holding company in 1994. Subsequently he 
gained control of ort (Obshchestvennoe Rossiyskoe Televi- 
denie, Russian State Television) and the Siberian Oil Com- 
pany (Sibneft), ultimately being called the richest man in 
Russia by Forbes. He also became influential in the political 
life of the new Russia. He became close to President Yeltsin 
and rose to the position of deputy secretary in Yeltsin’s Na- 
tional Security Council in 1996 and executive secretary of the 
Commonwealth of Independent States (Sodruzhestvo Neza- 
visimykh Gosudarstv) in 1998, contributing to the settlement 
of the Chechnya crisis and the cessation of hostilities. Called 
the “grey eminence” by his enemies and represented as a typi- 
cal “oligarch,” a tycoon who made his fortune by illegal means 
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and interferes in Russian politics with the aim of furthering his 
narrow interests, he became a convenient target for antisemitic 
attacks in Russia's nationalist press. In March 1999 he was re- 
lieved of his post, accused of overstepping the bounds of his 
authority and not following instructions. In December 1999 
Berezovsky was elected to the State Duma for the Karachai- 
Cherkess Autonomous Region. He opposed the new course 
of centralization inaugurated by President Putin, though he 
actively contributed to Putin’s election victory. In July 2000 
Berezovsky resigned from the State Duma in protest over Pu- 
tin’s policies and became active in the opposition as co-chair- 
man of the Liberal Russia Party. Under criminal investigation, 
Berezovsky left the country in 2002, losing control of orT and 
being granted political asylum in the U.K. in 2003. 
Berezovsky always represented himself as a Jew “by na- 
tionality” although he converted to Russian Orthodoxy. To be 
elected to the State Duma he renounced his Israeli citizenship, 
which he acquired in accordance with Russian legislation al- 
lowing dual citizenship. He supported the arts through the Tri- 
umph Foundation and in 2000 set up the International Foun- 
dation for Civil Liberties, which supported liberal causes. 


[Naftali Prat (24 ed.)] 


BERG, former duchy in Germany. After their expulsion in 
1424, Jews from *Cologne are thought to have settled in Berg. 
The Jews were temporarily expelled from the duchy in 1461. 
Early in the 15" century, after the amalgamation of Berg with 
*Juelich, a joint communal organization was established for 
both communities. Assemblies were held at specified intervals 
to deliberate questions of tax allocation, rabbinical appoint- 
ments, the prohibition of resort to the general law courts, and 
the maintenance of adequate facilities for Torah study. In the 
18th century they were held every four years, except in time of 
war. The Grand Duchy of Berg established by Napoleon com- 
prised a number of localities with ancient communities such 
as *Duisburg and Siegburg (dating from the early 12" cen- 
tury), *Dortmund, *Essen, *Soest, and Hamm (13' century), 
and *Recklinghausen and Unna (14" century). After the dis- 
solution of the grand duchy in 1815, its territory was incorpo- 
rated into *Prussia. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kaufmann, Schriften, 1 (1908), 199-200; 
idem, in: Ozar ha-Sifrut, 3 (1889), 7-16; C. Brisch, in: Der Israelit 20 
(1879), 97ff., 145f,, 174f. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.J. Cohen, Die 
Landjudenschaften in Deutschland als Organe juedischer Selbstver- 


waltung, vol. 1 (1996), 93-98. 
[Zvi Avneri] 


BERG, GERTRUDE (Edelstein; 1899-1966), U.S. actress, 
scriptwriter, and creator of the popular radio family the Gold- 
bergs. Born in New York, Gertrude Berg wrote, directed, and 
performed in The Goldbergs on radio for 17 years, in which 
she played Jewish housewife Molly Goldberg. 

Berg began writing and performing skits at her father’s re- 
sort hotel in the Catskill Mountains, later studying playwriting 
at Columbia University. In 1929, she submitted a script to NBC 
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for a daily radio show called The Rise of the Goldbergs, which 
was an instant hit. Shortened to The Goldbergs, it was on the air 
six days a week, and in 1931 it picked up a sponsor and ran un- 
til 1934. As the writer and producer as well as star of the show, 
Berg created an entire neighborhood of characters and a series 
of situations that won an audience which eventually numbered 
in the millions. Producer Sol Lesser called her to Hollywood, 
where she wrote screenplays for him. In 1938, Berg received a 
five-year, million dollar contract to write and star in the Gold- 
berg series, which aired on the radio from 1938 to 1945. 

Concerned about the growth of Fascism in the 1930s and 
the welfare of European Jews, Berg became active in many 
Jewish groups and during World War 11 participated in the 
larger war effort. 

Berg wrote a Broadway play, Me and Molly (1948), anda 
film version entitled Molly in which she herself acted (1951). 
From 1949 The Goldbergs, sometimes referred to as the ear- 
liest soap opera, had a five-year run on television. An ideal- 
ized vision of the American melting pot, the show centered 
on the dreams and aspirations of a lower-class Jewish fam- 
ily in the Bronx. The older members of the family, including 
Molly, her husband, Jake, and Uncle David, spoke with thick 
Yiddish accents, while the two children sounded like typical 
young Americans. In 1950 Berg won an Emmy for her comedic 
performance. In 1951 she took a stand against the blacklist, re- 
fusing to fire her long-time co-star Philip Loeb, who resigned 
to prevent the show’s cancellation. 

In later years Berg appeared in Broadway plays, including 
A Majority of One (1959), for which she won a Tony Award. 
In 1961-62 she starred as Sarah Green in the Tv sitcom The 
Gertrude Berg Show. 

In 1989 The Goldbergs was inducted into the Radio Hall 
of Fame. Berg wrote The Molly Goldberg Cookbook (1955) and 
her autobiography Molly and Me (1961). 


[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


BERG, JACKIE “KID” (Judah Bergman; 1909-1991), profes- 
sional boxer, junior welterweight champion 1930-31, member 
of the International Boxing Hall of Fame and World Boxing 
Hall of Fame. Born in the Whitechapel section of London’s 
East End to Orthodox immigrant parents from Poland, Berg 
was one of nine children and had to quit school early to earn 
a living to help feed the family. Yiddel, as he was known, 
fought his first professional fight on June 8, 1924, 20 days 
before his 15‘ birthday, thus justifying his nickname “Kid” 
When Yiddel Bergman introduced himself to the fight’s pro- 
moter, Lewis Kurtz, the latter said, “You can’t go in there with 
a respectable Jewish name. We'll change it around a bit and 
call you Jack Berg.” 

Kid Berg spent his early career fighting in London, win- 
ning his first 20 fights and 56 of his first 59, with 25 knockouts. 
He gained the sobriquet “The Whitechapel Whirlwind” from 
his perpetual motion, piston-shooting style of fighting, which 
was neither boxing nor punching. 
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At 19, he moved to the U.S., winning 10 of his first 11 
fights with his only loss to Billy Petrolle, the first time Berg 
was knocked out in 62 fights. He proceeded to win his next 18 
fights, including one on October 21, 1929, against Bruce Flow- 
ers at Madison Square Garden in New York, in a benefit fight 
on behalf of the “Palestine Relief Fund; which raised $101,000 
from the crowd of 20,000. 

Berg beat Tony Canzoneri on January 17, 1930, and then 
defeated fellow countryman and Jew Mushy Callahan in 
London on February 18, 1930, for the junior welterweight ti- 
tle, defending it six times over the next 14 months. Berg was 
considered by then one of the five best, if not the best, pound- 
for-pound fighter in the world. 

On April 24, 1931, Berg again fought Canzoneri, who was 
now world lightweight champion. Berg was 88-4-5 coming 
into the fight at Chicago Stadium, having won 58 of his previ- 
ous 59 fights over a five-year stretch. But Canzoneri scored a 
KO in the 3"¢ round, retaining his lightweight belt and winning 
Berg's junior welterweight title, as both fighters were under 135 
pounds. Berg fought and won six more fights before challeng- 
ing Canzoneri in a rematch at New York’s Polo Grounds on 
September 10, 1931. Berg was fouled at least three times, was 
knocked down twice, and suffered a terrible gash below the 
eye, and lost the fight on points in 15 rounds. Berg was never 
the same champion boxer after his two losses to Canzoneri, 
though he continued fighting for another 14 years. The last 
fight of his 21-year-career was May 19, 1945, when he won a 
fifth-round ko over rookie fighter Johnny McDonald to re- 
tire a month shy of his 37 birthday. His record was 157 wins 
with 61 KOs, 26 losses, and 9 ties, with 14 of his wins coming 
on disqualifications — an all-time record for winning on fouls; 
he was knocked out eight times. 

Berg was proud of his Jewishness, and, as many Jewish 
fighters have done in history, would wear a Star of David on 
his trunks, with his Hebrew initials “Yod-Bet” in the center. 
But Berg added a singular Jewish touch — he would also wear 
tzitzit into the ring, hanging them on the ring post. “It’s com- 
forting to have God on your side no matter what you are do- 
ing,” he said. 

[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 


BERG, LEO (1862-1908), German essayist. A founder of the 
Berlin literary group Durch (1887) and editor of its Akade- 
mische Zeitschrift, he popularized the aesthetic principles of 
German naturalism. Berg called attention to the importance 
of Ibsen’s innovations in Henrik Ibsen und das Germanentum 
in der modernen Literatur (1887). Five years later, he distanced 
himself from naturalism in his book Der Naturalismus. In the 
essays of Zwischen zwei Jahrhunderten (1896) he maintained 
his skeptical attitude toward all established writers. He de- 
fended *Heine against antisemitic detractors, and espoused 
the cause of Tolstoy. Berg prophesied that national literatures 
would give way to a common European literature as the ex- 
pression of the emerging “good European.” In his volume, 
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Der Uebermensch in der modernen Literatur (1897; Superman 
in Modern Literature, 1916), he revealed his adoption of Ni- 
etzschean doctrines. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Heuer (ed.), Lexion deutsch-jue- 
discher Autoren, 2 (1993), 162-78, bibl. 


[Sol Liptzin] 


BERG, MOE (Morris; 1902-1972), U.S. baseball player, spy, 
scholar, linguist. Once called “the strangest fellah who ever put 
on a uniform” by Casey Stengel, Berg was an anomaly in the 
world of baseball, where few players had any formal educa- 
tion and where he was recognized as the best-educated man 
ever to play the game. He was born in a cold-water tenement 
in East Harlem in New York City, the third child of Bernard 
and Rose (Tashker). Bernard was himself of keen intellect and 
attended public school, which was rare for a Russian Jew in 
that era. He fled the pogroms of Russia in 1894 at the age of 24, 
arriving in New York with $10 dollars in his pocket, and two 
years later sent for Rose, from the Kamenets- Podolski region 
of the Ukraine, to join him. 

When Berg was nine months old, the family moved to 
Newark, New Jersey, where Bernard opened a pharmacy. The 
family was not religious, never went to synagogue, and the 
children never celebrated their bar mitzvah, though Bernard 
did teach Hebrew and Yiddish to his son, whose photographic 
memory retained everything. Berg became a star player at 
Barringer High School, where he began learning languages, 
excelling in Latin, Greek and French. Graduating at 16, he 
spent a year at New York University before transferring to 
Princeton. He was the star there as well, playing shortstop 
for three years and becoming captain his senior year, when 
he hit .337 and the team won 18 straight games. He majored 
in languages, adding Spanish, Italian, German, and Sanskrit 
to his growing list, and graduated in 1923 magna cum laude 
and 24" in his class of 211. 

Berg began his baseball career with the Brooklyn Dodg- 
ers the day after his last game for Princeton, playing 15 years 
with the White Sox, Indians, Senators, and Red Sox, first as a 
shortstop and third baseman before settling in as a third-string 
catcher. With his lifetime average of only .243 and six home 
runs, it was to Berg that the classic expression “good field, no 
hit” was first applied. 

Berg pursued his scholarly interests while he continued 
playing baseball, attending the Sorbonne in Paris, graduat- 
ing from Columbia Law School second in his class, and add- 
ing Japanese, Chinese, Korean, Indian, Arabic, Portuguese, 
Hungarian, and a few regional dialects to his linguistic ar- 
senal. While it was never established exactly how many lan- 
guages Berg spoke, they were of no use to him in baseball. 
Said one player, “He can speak twelve languages, but he can't 
hit in any of ‘em.” 

Berg’s life changed in 1934, when he accompanied a team 
of baseball all-stars to Japan on a baseball barnstorming tour. 
While there, he went to the roof of the tallest building, a hospi- 
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tal, and photographed the Tokyo skyline, the harbor, and mu- 
nitions facilities, which may have helped U.S. General Jimmy 
Doolittle in his bombing raids over Tokyo in 1942. 

Moe’ celebrated academic knowledge received national 
attention in February 1938, when he appeared on Information, 
Please, the intellectual’s radio quiz show. Moe amazed all of 
America when he answered questions about the derivation of 
words and names in Greek and Latin, historical events in Eu- 
rope and the Far East, and current international conferences. 

After his career was over in 1939, Berg spent two years 
as a coach with the Red Sox. In 1942 he was named Goodwill 
Ambassador to Latin America by Nelson Rockefeller, head 
of the Office of Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, and 
subsequently worked for the Office of Strategic Services (oss), 
the forerunner of the cr. His first assignment was to assess 
the political and military situation in embattled Yugoslavia. 
He spoke to the forces under Tito and to the Serbian camp 
of Mihajlovic, reporting back - correctly - that the Yugoslav 
people supported Tito. His most notable mission was to Swit- 
zerland, with instructions to kill top German scientist Werner 
Heisenberg, who was lecturing there and suspected of work- 
ing on the A-bomb. Questioning Heisenberg with a loaded 
gun in his pocket, Berg determined that the Germans were 
not building the bomb, and his invaluable report was read 
by British Prime Minister Winston Churchill, U.S. President 
Franklin Roosevelt, and the scientists working on America’s 
Manhattan project to develop the nuclear bomb. 

Berg was also a loner and an eccentric, known among 
other things for always wearing a black suit and not letting 
people touch his newspapers until he had finished reading 
them. “Berg's was a life of abiding strangeness,” wrote Nicho- 
las Dawidoff in his definitive biography of Berg, The Catcher 
Was a Spy. Berg died seconds after asking a bedside nurse: 
“How are the Mets doing today?” 


[Elli Wohlgelernter (2"¢ ed.)] 


BERG, PAUL (1926- _), U.S. biochemist and Nobel laureate. 
Berg was born in New York and received his undergraduate 
degree in biochemistry from Pennsylvania State University in 
1948 after serving in the U.S. Navy during World War 11. He 
was awarded a doctorate from Western Reserve University in 
1952 and then studied for a year in Copenhagen with Herman 
Kalckar at the Institute of Cytophysiology and for a second 
year with Arthur *Kornberg at Washington University in St. 
Louis, where he stayed until 1959, when he moved to Stanford 
Medical School. In 1960 he was appointed professor of bio- 
chemistry at Stanford. 

Gradually making a transition from classical biochemis- 
try to molecular biology, Berg’s interests shifted from studies 
with microorganisms to mammalian cells, and he spent a year 
experimenting with Polyoma and sv4o tumor viruses in mam- 
malian cell culture at the Salk Institute. He served as chairman 
of Stanford’s Department of Biochemistry from 1969 to 1974, 
in 1970 being appointed Willson Professor there. From 1973 
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to 1983 he was a non-resident fellow of the Salk Institute. He 
served as director of Stanford University’s Beckman Center 
for Molecular and Genetic Medicine from 1985 to 2000 and 
from 1994 to 2000 as Cahill Professor in Biochemistry and 
Cancer Research. From 2000 he was Cahill Professor in Bio- 
chemistry, Emeritus, and director of the Beckman Center for 
Molecular and Genetic Medicine, Emeritus. 

In the course of his career Berg succeeded in developing 
a general way to join two DNAs together in vitro, work that 
led to the emergence of recombinant pNa technology, a major 
tool for analyzing mammalian gene structure and function. 
This was the basis of his being awarded the 1980 Nobel Prize 
in chemistry. That same year he received the Albert Lasker 
Award for basic research, along with Dr. Stanley N. *Cohen 
and Dr. Dale A. Kaiser, fellow Stanford University research- 
ers, and Dr. Herbert W. Boyer of the University of California 
in San Francisco. They were cited for their work in manipu- 
lating the genetic material in cells. 

Berg is a member of the Institute of Medicine, the Na- 
tional Academy of Science (member of the council since 1979), 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, the American 
Society of Biological Chemists (president, 1974-1975), and the 
American Society of Microbiology. He is an honorary mem- 
ber of the Academy of Natural Sciences of the Russian Fed- 
eral Republic (1991) and a Foreign Member of the Royal So- 
ciety, London (1992). 

His most recent appointments include chairman of the 
National Advisory Committee to the Human Genome Proj- 
ect, chairman of the board of the National Foundation for 
Biomedical Research, member of the advisory panel to the 
Human Genome Education Program, and member of the 
NAS-CsIs Roundtable on Biotechnology and Bioterrorism. 


[Ruth Rossing (2"¢ ed.)] 


BERG, PHILIP (Gruberger; 1929-_), founder and director 
of The Kabbalah Center, a controversial organization dedi- 
cated to the popular dissemination of a modern synthesis of 
Kabbalah and New Age religion. Berg was born in Williams- 
burg, New York, studied at Beth Medrash Govoha in Lake- 
wood, New Jersey, and was ordained at Torah VaDaat in Wil- 
liamsburg. During the 1960s, Berg studied Kabbalah with 
disciples of kabbalist Yehudah *Ashlag (1886-1955), such as 
Levi Isaac Krakovsky (1891-1966) and Yehudah Zevi *Brand- 
wein (1903-1969). Berg claims to have been appointed by 
Brandwein to carry on Ashlag’s mission, namely, to spread 
kabbalistic knowledge to a wide audience and to assume the 
leadership of Kol Yehudah, Ashlag’s kabbalistic yeshivah. In- 
spired by his wife KAREN (1945-_ ), Berg established The Kab- 
balah Centre in 1969 to propagate their distinctive approach 
to Kabbalah to men and women of all faiths, ages, and ethnic 
backgrounds throughout the world. In the early 2000s there 
were over 50 centers internationally offering lectures, courses, 
spiritual counseling, and ceremonies to adults and children, as 
well as an extensive and sophisticated presence on the World 
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Wide Web. The Kabbalah Centre publishes popular literature 
on Kabbalah and translations of classic works in 10 languages. 
The Bergs’ sons, born during their parents’ 10-year sojourn 
in Israel, are important contributors to the Kabbalah Cen- 
tre mission. They were educated at the Hafetz Hayyim and 
Shaar Hatorah yeshivot in New York and received ordina- 
tion at Knesset Yehezkel in Jerusalem. In addition to writing 
popular literature, YEHUDAH (1972- ) produced (with his 
father) a prayer book according to the Lurianic tradition that 
includes meditations from later kabbalists; MICHAEL (1973-_) 
authored a full English translation of the Zohar with Ashlag’s 
commentary Ha-Sulam. 

Distinctive Kabbalah Centre teachings acknowledge 
that God designed Kabbalah as a gift to all humanity, even 
though it was preserved by and limited to Jews for centuries 
and was embedded within a Jewish society that advocated 
strict adherence to biblical and rabbinic Judaism. Accord- 
ing to Philip Berg, the scientific advances of the 20" century 
and the beginning of the astrological Age of Aquarius ful- 
filled the preconditions for the inevitable worldwide spread 
of kabbalistic knowledge. Kabbalistic knowledge, he teaches, 
contains the foundation principles of all science, the structure 
for achieving spiritual perfection, the path to world peace, 
and the means to success in such earthly pursuits as business, 
personal relationships, and health. The mitzvot of the Torah 
are tools designed by God for humanity to achieve these 
ends, as are special kabbalistic devices (holy water, the red 
bendel) and ritual practices (meditations using divine names 
and Zohar texts). The Kabbalah Centre ignores the traditional 
Jewish context of these concepts and practices, as well as the 
many restraints upon and critiques of these practices voiced 
by Jewish teachers over the centuries. Kabbalistic teachings 
are synthesized with modern, particularly New Age, themes 
such as astrology, reincarnation, holistic healing, and spiritu- 
alism. In its effort to reach the widest possible audience, the 
Kabbalah Centre uses mass-market advertising and show- 
cases its celebrity followers, the most prominent of whom is 
Madonna. 


[Jody Myers (2"¢ ed.)] 


BERGAMO, city in northern Italy; ruled mainly by Ven- 
ice between 1430 and 1797. Jewish moneylenders in Bergamo 
are mentioned in the 15» century. The anti-Jewish sermons 
preached there by the Franciscan Bernardino da *Feltre 
in 1479 led to the temporary expulsion of the Jews. By the 
beginning of the 16 century, Jews in Bergamo still owned 
houses and real estate. When Louis x11 of France captured 
the city in 1509 the Jewish inhabitants were expelled, but they 
were permitted to return when it reverted to Venice in 1559. 
There has been no Jewish community in Bergamo in recent 
times. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Milano, Italia, 208, 277. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
puy: G. Antonucci, “Per la storia degli ebrei in Bergamo, in: Bergo- 


mum 15 (1941), 52-54. 
[Umberto (Moses David) Cassuto] 
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BERGEL (Abergel), Moroccan family. The Bergels came from 
Safi. They settled in Tangiers, Marseilles, and Gibraltar, where 
before 1810 MOsEs founded a powerful commercial organi- 
zation. His son YOM TOV (1812-1894), an outstanding figure 
in western Mediterranean Jewry, served as president of the 
Gibraltar community from 1860. He helped the Péreire fam- 
ily in establishing the Compagnie Générale Transatlantique 
in Morocco. Yom Tov and his son MosEs of Marseilles ob- 
tained the monopoly for the sale of specialized Moroccan 
products in Europe. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: JC (Oct. 26, 1894); Miége, Maroc, 2 (1961), 
121, 250, 511; 3 (1962), 487. 
[David Corcos] 


BERGEL, BERND (1909-1966), Israel composer. Bergel was 
born in Hohensalza, Germany, the nephew of Sammy *Gro- 
nemann, one of the principal leaders of the Zionist movement 
in pre-World War 11 Germany. He studied at the Berlin Mu- 
sic Academy where he was a student of Arnold *Schoenberg. 
He settled in Tel Aviv in 1938. Bergel was invited by the Music 
of the Twentieth Century Festival 1954 in Rome to compose 
his Prayer of a Man in the Year 2100 for solo voice and 11 in- 
struments. His works include Divertimento for small orches- 
tra, Variations for orchestra (Israel Philharmonic Orchestra 
Prize), and the opera Jacob’ Dream (1961) based on text by 
Richard Beer-Hoffmann. 

[Ury Eppstein (2"¢ ed.)] 


BERGEL, JOSEPH (1802-1884), physician, poet, and author. 
Bergel, who was born in Moravia, was a practicing physician, 
publishing papers in medical journals. He was a Hebrew poet 
of note and his poems appeared in the journals Bikkurei ha- 
Ittim and Kokhevei Yizhak and in a collection Pirkei Leshon 
Ever (1873). In these poems he was the first to scan by Ash- 
kenazi word accent. He also translated German and Latin 
poems into Hebrew, including those of Goethe and Schiller. 
Probably his most important contribution to Jewish scholar- 
ship was Medizin der Talmudisten (1885), with an appendix 
on Anthropologie der alten Hebrder. He also wrote Studien 
liber die naturwissenschaftlichen Kentnisse der Talmudisten 
(1880); Eheverhdltnisse der alien Juden im Vergleich mit den 
griechischen und rémischen (1881); Der Himmel und seine Wun- 
der... (also published under the title Mythologie der alten He- 
brder, 1882); and a history of Hungarian Jewry, Geschichte der 
Juden in Ungarn (Ger. and Hg., 1879). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Carmilly-Weinberger, in: Aresheth, 4 (1966), 
400-1. 


BERGELSON, DAVID (1884-1952), Russian Yiddish writer. 
Born in Okhrimovo (Sarna), near Uman, in the Ukraine, Ber- 
gelson was the son of a pious Talner hasid and prominent lum- 
ber and grain merchant, who died when Bergelson was only 
nine; his mother died five years later. He then went to live with 
older brothers in Kiev, Odessa, and Warsaw. His traditional 
heder education was supplemented by private instruction in 
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secular subjects. In 1901 and again in 1907-08, he studied as an 
external student in Kiev, but failed the examinations, and then 
audited courses in dentistry, without taking a diploma. 

Bergelson read Hebrew and Russian literature before he 
was in his teens, and began writing in both those languages. 
His early literary efforts, a Hebrew story “Reikut” (“Empti- 
ness”) and a Yiddish story “Der Toyber” (“The Deaf Man”), 
submitted to several periodicals, initially did not meet with 
success. “Der Toyber,” however, was later published in the first 
edition of his collected works (Berlin, 6 vols., 1922-23); it was 
dramatized under the title Di Broyt Mil (“The Mill,” 1930), and 
was staged with some success in both Russia and America. 
His first full-length work, Arum Vokzal (“At the Depot”), pub- 
lished in Warsaw in 1909 at his own expense, was warmly re- 
ceived by major critics; Bergelson thereafter wrote only in Yid- 
dish, devoting himself to Yiddish literature and belles lettres. 
The novel Nokh Alemen (“After All is Said and Done,’1913) was 
justly hailed as a masterpiece and established his reputation as 
both a gifted author of prose and the leading modernist prose 
writer in Yiddish, whose major theme was the slow decay of 
the Jewish bourgeoisie in village and town. 

Bergelson was very active in Jewish cultural circles and 
one of the founding directors of the dynamic Kultur Lige, a 
Jewish cultural organization established in Kiev immediately 
after the Russian Revolution. He coedited two of its most in- 
fluential publications: the literary miscellanies Oyfgang (1919, 
in which his work “In Eynem a Zumer,” “During One Sum- 
mer,’ appeared) and Eygns (1920, in which his novella Opgang, 
“Descent,” was first published). 

In 1920, Bergelson moved to Berlin where he coedited the 
journal Milgroym with *Der Nister, and then two issues of the 
short-lived literary journal In Shpan (“In Harness”), the title 
of which suggested a new leftist political orientation. In Ber- 
lin, he also published a series of short stories dealing with the 
theme of exile. Writing for the New York Jewish daily Forverts 
until 1925, he later became a correspondent for the Moscow 
Emes and the New York communist newspaper, Morgn-Fray- 
hayt. In marked contrast to his earlier views, in which he origi- 
nally argued that art should not provide “naked abstractions” 
for propaganda purposes, his writings of this period came in- 
creasingly to identify with Soviet ideology, and in his critical 
writing as well as his fiction he insisted that literature should 
be committed to the cause of the Revolution, the Communist 
Party, and the interests of the proletariat. His short novels and 
stories of those years dealt with revolutionary themes. 

Bergelson traveled widely: in 1924, through the Jewish 
communities of Romania, under the auspices of ORT; to the 
Soviet Union in 1926, where he declared himself a “Soviet 
writer”; to Paris; to the United States for six months during 
1929 where he was able to witness at first hand the Wall Street 
crash and the beginning of the Great Depression; through Po- 
land on a lecture and reading tour; and to Copenhagen for a 
brief stay, in 1933. In 1934, he settled in Moscow after a visit to 
the Jewish autonomous region of Birobidzhan. His major work 
of the 1930s, Baym Dnieper (“On the Dnieper”), is a modified, 
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partly autobiographical Bildungsroman (2 vols., 1932-40). Like 
most Jewish and other Soviet writing of the decade, Bergelson’s 
work adapted itself increasingly to the thematic and stylistic 
demands of Socialist Realism. 

After 1941, and for the duration of World War 11, Ber- 
gelson was active in the Jewish *Anti-Fascist Committee; his 
wartime stories appeared in its publication, Eynikeyt. Two 
dramas, Prints Reuveni (“Prince Reuveni”) and Mir Viln Lebn 
(“We Want to Live”), were written during this time: the first 
was never performed in Russia; the second was staged by the 
Habimah Theater in Tel Aviv. Early in 1949, Bergelson was 
imprisoned (apparently without trial) with other leading 
Yiddish writers - including P. *Markish, I. *Feffer, D. *Hof- 
stein — and together with them was shot on August 12, 1952, 
his 68" birthday. A Soviet edition of selected works from his 
oeuvre, published in 1961, indicated the extent of his subse- 
quent “rehabilitation” 

Bergelson’s early theme - the decline of individual ini- 
tiative in a period of widespread stagnation — finds its precise 
tonal correlative in his style: indirect quotation, passive verb 
forms, adjectival repetition, periodic sentences, and similar 
devices create a fatalistic atmosphere in his fiction that subtly 
suggests character while foregrounding the pessimistic curve 
of the plot. This style persists even in his “revolutionary” writ- 
ing of the 1920s, but becomes more straightforwardly dramatic 
in his stories about Birobidzhan and Soviet progress. His war- 
time fiction, collected in Naye Dertseylungen (“New Stories,” 
1947), shows an interesting variation of his early impression- 
ism. Yiddish criticism considers Bergelson one of its foremost 
modern prose writers. 
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[Ruth Wisse / Joseph Sherman (24 ed.)] 


BERGEN, POLLY (Nellie Paulina Burgin; 1930-_ ), U.S. ac- 
tress, singer, entrepreneur. During her long professional life, 
Bergen distinguished herself as an extremely versatile enter- 
tainer and business executive. She enjoyed enduring success 
as an actress on the stage and screen, as a singer, and as the 
founder of her own cosmetic and jewelry lines. Born in Blue- 
grass, Tennessee, Bergen began working in radio at the age 
of 14. She arrived in Hollywood at age 19, making her fea- 
ture film debut in Across the Rio Grande (1949). Bergen sub- 
sequently starred in three films alongside legendary comedy 
duo Dean Martin and Jerry *Lewis, including At War With 
the Army (1950), That's My Boy (1951), and The Stooge (1953) 
as well as making her Broadway debut with a starring role in 
the revue John Murray Anderson’ Almanac. Bergen released 
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the first two of her 17 musical albums, Polly Bergen and Lit- 
tle Girl Blue, on the Jubilee record label in 1955. She became 
a household name as a regular on the Tv game show To Tell 
‘The Truth (1956-61). Bergen’s many film and television credits 
over the following half-century include two memorable per- 
formances opposite actor Robert Mitchum. ‘The first as Peggy 
Bowden in the classic film Cape Fear (1962), and again two 
decades later as Rhoda Henry in the mini-series The Winds of 
War (1983), for which she was nominated for an Emmy Award. 
Bergen was also nominated for a Tony Award for her role in 
Follies (2001). She acted as the cEo and public face of several 
corporations, including Polly Bergen Cosmetics, Polly Bergen 
Shoes, and Polly Bergen Jewelry. Bergen is the author of three 
books, The Polly Bergen Book of Beauty, Fashion and Charm 
(1962), Polly’s Principles (1974), and Id Love to, but What’ll I 
Wear? (1977). Continuing to perform, she made a notable Tv 
appearance in 2004 on The Sopranos. 


[Walter Driver (2"4 ed.)] 


BERGEN-BELSEN, Nazi concentration camp near Hanover, 
Germany. It was established in July 1943 as an Aufenthaltslager 
(“transit camp”) in part of a prisoner-of-war camp, Stalag 311, 
and intended for prisoners whom the German government 
wished to exchange for Germans in allied territory. The camp 
was run by the ss, whose commandants were Adolf Haas, 
Siegfried Seidle, and Josef Kramer. It was built by Jewish pris- 
oners from Buchenwald and Natzweiler. Five satellite camps 
were created: a prisoner camp for those constructing the camp; 
a special camp for Jews brought from Poland who possessed 
passports or citizenship papers of Latin American states, entry 
visas for Palestine (or the official promise of visas), hostages, 
prisoners who had paid a ransom, collaborators, and others; 
a neutral camp for Jewish citizens of neutral countries such 
as Turkey, Argentina, and Spain; a “star” camp for Jews who 
would be exchanged; and a Hungarian camp which was es- 
tablished at the conclusion of the deportations from Hungary 
on July 8, 1944, and held the 1,684 prisoners on the *Kasztner 
transport. During the war, two prisoner exchanges took place: 
301 persons were sent to Switzerland (165 were detained on 
their way, and only 136 arrived in Switzerland) and 222 to Pal- 
estine. In August 1944, 318 Jews from the Kasztner transport 
reached neutral Switzerland and in December the remain- 
ing 1,365 reached freedom. There was room in Bergen-Belsen 
for 10,000 inmates, and conditions, though difficult, were at 
first better than in other camps. But during 1944 there was a 
significant deterioration in conditions. Food rations were re- 
duced to below the minimum nutritional requirement, and 
the prisoners were forced to do hard labor and were cruelly 
beaten. In addition, whether from intent, incompetence or 
simply overwhelming conditions, the camp authorities failed 
to provide even essential services. 

Bergen-Belsen became a destination point for prisoners 
sent inland away from the advancing Soviet front during what 
became known as the death marches of the winter of 1944-45. 
Just when most of the prisoners had reached the point of 
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physical and spiritual collapse, they were joined by prisoners 
removed from other camps as a result of the German retreat. 
Twenty thousand women arrived from Auschwitz and Buch- 
enwald and thousands of male prisoners from Sachsenhau- 
sen and Buchenwald. The camp population swelled rapidly 
from 15,257 in December 1944 to 41,000 in March 1945; 
during the last few weeks there was an additional massive 
influx of prisoners from the East. The new prisoners, who 
arrived after forced marches sometimes lasting weeks, were 
starved and disease-ridden. Epidemics broke out, but there 
was no medical attention. Overwhelmed by the influx of ar- 
riving prisoners, the camp simply ceased to function. One 
survivor contrasted the orderly Auschwitz with the collaps- 
ing Bergen-Belsen after the arrival of the death march survi- 
vors. She recalls: 


At least there [in Auschwitz] we worked. And every once in a 
blue moon, we ... we went into the showers. As much as we 
were afraid to go to the showers, because we didn’t know if the 
showers would give us water or gas. Over there [in Bergen- 
Belsen], we had no showers. 

As to the dead: 

In Auschwitz there were well-planned facilities for crema- 
tion. When these did not suffice, bodies were burned in open 
fields and their ashes scattered. 

At Auschwitz they took away the dead people. They gassed 
them and they burned them; and in the camps we didn’t see any 
dead people. We only saw the people being hit or being dragged 
away, but we never saw any dead people lying around ... Ber- 
gen-Belsen was nothing but dead people. Skeletons, skin and 
bones. They piled them up as they died. They just piled them 
up, like a mountain. 


The death rate was high: in March 1945 just weeks before lib- 
eration, nearly 20,000 people died (including Anne *Frank). 
A total of 37,000 died before the liberation. 

Bergen-Belsen was the second major camp in Germany 
to be liberated by the Allies. The British entered on April 15, 
1945. The horrors, which deeply shocked the British soldiers, 
received widespread publicity in the West. Among the arriv- 
ing liberating troops were British filmmakers who recorded 
the scene of bulldozers burying the dead and filmed the burn- 
ing of the camps. These films were shown widely in movie 
newsreels throughout the world and are emblematic of the 
liberation and of the Nazi crimes for those who saw them 
then and many years later. The British arrested the ss ad- 
ministrators, including the commandant, Josef Kramer, and 
almost all were put to work clearing and burying the thou- 
sands of corpses. Twenty of them died doing this work, prob- 
ably from infectious diseases. The rest were tried at the end of 
1945. Eleven were condemned to death, 19 to imprisonment, 
and 14 were acquitted. 

When British troops entered the concentration camp of 
Bergen-Belsen they encountered more than 10,000 corpses 
and around 58,000 surviving inmates - the overwhelming 
majority of whom were Jews — who suffered from a combina- 
tion of typhus, tuberculosis, dysentery, extreme malnutrition, 
and other virulent diseases. 
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Brigadier H.L. Glyn Hughes, deputy director of medical 
services of the British Army of the Rhine appointed Dr. Ha- 
dassah (Ada) Bimko, a 32-year-old Jewish dentist from Sos- 
nowiec, Poland, to organize and head a team of 28 doctors and 
620 female and male volunteers from among the survivors, 
only a few of whom were trained nurses, to help the military 
medical personnel care for the camp’s thousands of critically ill 
inmates. Despite their desperate efforts, however — it was not 
until May 11 that the daily death rate fell below 100 a day - the 
Holocaust claimed 13,944 additional victims at Bergen-Belsen 
during the two months after liberation. 

To contain the different epidemics rampaging through 
Bergen-Belsen, the British evacuated the survivors to the mili- 
tary barracks of a Panzer training school located about a mile 
away which in short order became the *displaced persons (DP) 
camp of Bergen-Belsen. On completion of the relocation on 
May 21, 1945, the British set fire to the concentration camp’s 
wooden barracks. 

Bergen-Belsen became the largest pp camp in Europe. 
From 1945 until 1950, it was an autonomous, self-governed, 
and largely self-contained Jewish community. Within days af- 
ter the liberation, the camp’s Jewish survivors elected their 
own political leadership headed by Josef *Rosensaft, a Polish 
Jew who had also survived Auschwitz, Birkenau, and Dora- 
Mittelbau. They focused on four main tasks: the physical re- 
habilitation of the survivors, the search for relatives, spiritual 
rehabilitation and — often against the will of the British mili- 
tary authorities - the political fight for rights and immigra- 
tion to Palestine, or Erez-Israel. 

The Jewish population of Bergen-Belsen was in constant 
flux, numbering approximately 12,000 within a few weeks of 
liberation, remaining around 10,000 through 1947, and then 
steadily declining as emigration from Germany became more 
feasible. While Jewish survivors from Western Europe and 
Czechoslovakia were repatriated in a matter of weeks after 
liberation, most Jewish survivors from Poland and many from 
Hungary chose not to return to their native countries. In 1946, 
when the British sought to prevent thousands of additional 
Polish Jewish refugees from entering the British zone, Rosen- 
saft and his colleagues openly defied the Military Government 
by giving them sanctuary in Bergen-Belsen. 

By June 1945, the Jewish Committee of the Bergen-Belsen 
DP camp was enlarged to represent all Jewish pps throughout 
the British zone of Germany. In September 1945 the first Con- 
gress of Liberated Jews met at Belsen and elected the Central 
Jewish Committee for the British Zone, representing both the 
Jewish pps from Eastern Europe and the newly reconstituted 
German Jewish communities of cities such as Hamburg, Co- 
logne, Bremen, Duesseldorf, and Hanover. Josef Rosensaft 
served as its chairman and Norbert Wollheim, an Auschwitz 
survivor originally from Berlin who had organized the Kinder- 
transport, was vice chairman. Rosensaft headed both the Cen- 
tral Committee and the Bergen-Belsen Jewish Committee un- 
til the pp camp was closed in the fall of 1950. 

As Rosensaft explained 20 years later, “Our feelings and 
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ideas, unfortunately, were at variance with the political cli- 
mate in 1945, and the calculations of those who held our fate 
in their hands. There were political factors in Germany that 
attempted to deny the Jewish character of the problems, which 
confronted the world as a result of the Hitler catastrophe. They 
sought by all means at their command to loosen the strong 
grip that Jewish pain and suffering and the tragic Jewish situ- 
ation had on world conscience.” 

When the British officially renamed the pp camp 
“Hohne” in an attempt to at least nominally sever its rela- 
tionship with the notorious concentration camp and thereby 
dilute the impact of the survivors’ struggle for Jewish rights 
in international public opinion, Jewish leadership simply ig- 
nored the new designation. They understood full well the 
dramatic news value of the Bergen-Belsen name and were 
not about to surrender it. Official communications sent by 
the British military authorities to Rosensaft at “Hohne” were 
responded to on stationery that gave “Bergen-Belsen” as the 
Central Committee’s address. 

Yiddish was the official language of the Bergen-Belsen DP 
camp and Zionist politics were the order of the day. The first 
handwritten and mimeographed issue of the Bergen-Belsen 
newspaper, Undzer Shtimme (Our Voice), appeared on July 12, 
1945. At first declared illegal by the British military authorities, 
it soon received official sanction and then appeared regularly. 
The first book published in Bergen-Belsen (on September 7, 
1945) was a listing, in English and German, of the camp’s Jew- 
ish survivors to facilitate the reunification of family members 
and friends, and some 60 other publications followed. 

Several hundred children were liberated at Bergen- 
Belsen, and many more came there from Poland and other 
parts of Eastern Europe during 1945 and 1946. As early as 
June 1945, the first school was opened in Bergen-Belsen with 
separate classes in Polish, Romanian, and Hungarian. Jewish 
children from different parts of Eastern Europe soon joined 
them. In due course Bergen-Belsen had a kindergarten; an 
elementary, high, and vocational training school; and a full 
complement of Jewish religious educational institutions. In 
addition, the camp had a rabbinate, a hospital, its own Jewish 
police force, a library, two theater companies, an orchestra, 
and a host of youth and sports clubs. 

Determined to create new lives for themselves, the Jew- 
ish pps of Bergen-Belsen began to marry soon after liberation. 
More then 2,000 children - a vertitable population explosion - 
were born in the pp camp between 1946 and 1950. 

Bergen-Belsen was at the heart of the Zionist struggle to 
establish a Jewish state, resulting in frequent confrontations 
with the British authorities. At the September 1945 Congress 
of Liberated Jews, the Jewish pps formally adopted a resolu- 
tion calling for the establishment of a Jewish state in Pales- 
tine and expressing their “sorrow and indignation that almost 
six months after liberation we still find ourselves in guarded 
camps on British soil soaked with the blood of our people. We 
proclaim that we will not be driven back into the lands which 
have become the graveyards of our people.” 
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Both the Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry on Pal- 
estine and the United Nations Special Committee on Pales- 
tine (UNSCoP) paid official visits to Bergen-Belsen. Following 
the establishment of the State of Israel in May 1948, many 
of the Bergen-Belsen pps immigrated there. Others immi- 
grated to the United States, Canada, and elsewhere, and the 
Bergen-Belsen pp Camp was officially closed in September 
1950. 

The World Federation of Bergen-Belsen Associations, 
based in New York and led by Josef Rosensaft, Norbert Woll- 
heim, Sam E. Bloch, and Hadassah Bimko Rosensaft, was one 
of the first and most active organizations of Holocaust survi- 
vors, organizing commemorative events in the U.S., Israel, and 
Canada as well as frequent pilgrimages to the mass-graves of 
Bergen-Belsen, and publishing numerous memorial volumes 
about Bergen-Belsen and the Holocaust generally. In Israel, 
the survivors of Bergen-Belsen are represented by the Irgun 
Sheerit ha-Pletah me-ha-Ezor ha-Briti (Organization of Sur- 
vivors from the British Zone). 

The Gedenkstdtte (Memorial Site) of Bergen-Belsen in- 
cludes the mass graves, the Jewish and International monu- 
ments erected there, a museum, and a major research center 
and archive. In May 1985, U.S. President Ronald Reagan visited 
the site in an attempt to alleviate the opposition to his decision 
to pay tribute to fallen German soldiers, including members 
of the Waffen-ss, at the *Bitburg military cemetery. 
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Rosensaft (2nd ed.)] 


BERGEN COUNTY, district located in the northern part 
of the state of New Jersey, U.S., bordering the Hudson River, 
and including 70 individual municipalities. Bergen County's 
population in 2000 was about 897,500, of whom approximately 
100,000 were Jews. The first Jewish settlers in Bergen County 
arrived in Englewood in the 1880s and the 1890s. They came 
primarily from Lithuania and Russia and made their living as 
farmers and small businessmen. The first religious service in 
Bergen County was held on Rosh Hashanah, 1896, in Engle- 
wood and was conducted by Benjamin Sher, a native of Lith- 
uania. This group became the first congregation, Congrega- 
tion Ahavath Torah, in Bergen County. Early Jewish settlers 
in other towns eventually built their own synagogues, most 
them immediately after World War 1, in Park Ridge, Hacken- 
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sack, Ridgefield Park, and Westwood. The Hackensack Hebrew 
Institute, which later became Temple Beth El, was founded in 
1913. A number of descendants of the early settlers still live 
in the county. The Jewish population of Bergen County grew 
slowly, with some spurts after World War 1, until the comple- 
tion of the George Washington Bridge in 1931, which opened 
the door for a huge migration from New York City. The first 
services for Jews in Teaneck, which has become a major hub of 
Jewish life in Bergen County, took place in the 1932. The High 
Holiday services were held in the studio of Israel Doskow, and 
they were led by Rabbi David Pearlman. This group began re- 
ligious school classes in 1933, and 400 people attended High 
Holiday services that year at the Masonic Square clubhouse 
in Teaneck. The congregation dedicated the Teaneck Jewish 
Community Center in 1949. Temple Emeth, a Reform Con- 
gregation, began in 1947 when members of 50 families met in 
the Hackensack yMHA. This temple’s current home was dedi- 
cated in 1959 and the sanctuary was completed in 1965. Con- 
gregation Beth Shalom, Teaneck’s second Conservative syna- 
gogue, was formed in 1950 through the efforts of 28 families 
and Rabbi and Mrs. Barry Schaeffer. Bai Yeshurun, Teaneck’s 
first Orthodox congregation, was formed in 1958. Congrega- 
tion Beth Am, Teaneck’s second Reform temple, was formed 
in 1964 by 31 families. Congregation Beth Aaron was organized 
in 1971 by several women who felt the need for an Orthodox 
congregation in the Cedar Lane area of Teaneck. 

The greatest increase in Jewish population took place 
after World War 11 with the housing boom. By 1950 there 
were approximately 20,000 Jews in the general population of 
540,000. In the following two decades the Jewish population 
more than quintupled, whereas the general population has 
not quite doubled. In 2000 Teaneck, the largest municipal- 
ity in Bergen County, had nearly 40,000 people and 15,000 
Jews; Fair Lawn with a general population of 32,000 had an 
estimated Jewish population of 13,000; Englewood with 27,000 
residents had 5,500 Jews. The Jewish community is affluent 
and well educated. According to the 2001 Jewish Community 
Study of Bergen County & North Hudson, Bergen is the 19‘ 
largest Jewish community in the United States. It has become 
an increasingly observant community. Nearly 30% of house- 
holds keep a kosher home and 39% of Jewish children age 6-17 
are enrolled in Jewish day schools - both being the highest 
percentages among any recently surveyed Jewish community 
in the United States. The strong connection between the Ber- 
gen County Jewish community and Israel is reflected by the 
32% of households with Jewish children up to age 17 who have 
sent at least one Jewish child to Israel. This is by far, the highest 
percentage of any Jewish community in the United States. 


Political Activity 

Jews have been prominent in the political life of the county. 
Matthew Feldman, a native of neighboring Hudson County, 
who served as mayor of Teaneck, 1959-66, and as state sena- 
tor, 1966-67, was chairman of the County Democratic Party 
in 1969. Nelson Gross of Upper Saddle River was appointed 
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chairman of the County Republican Party in 1966 and chair- 
man of the State Republican group in 1969. Nat Feldman was 
elected councilman in Englewood in 1969 and was mayor of 
Englewood (1970). Alvin Moskin, a descendant of one of the 
earliest settlers, served as mayor of Englewood, 1956-59. Mar- 
tin Kole of Fair Lawn and Abraham Rosenberg of Bogota were 
appointed to judgeships on the county bench in 1966. Franklin 
H. Cooper was elected to the Bergen County Board of Free- 
holders on the Republican ticket (1969). Loretta Weinberg, a 
Democrat from Teaneck, was first elected to the New Jersey 
Assembly in 1992 and was elected in 2002 to be the Majority 
Conference Leader for the Democratic Party in the Assembly. 
State Senator Byron M. Baer (D) has served in the State Senate 
since 1994 and was elected Senate Leader Ex-Officio in 2004. 
Congressman Steven Rothman is a Democrat from Fair Lawn 
who was first elected to the U.S. House of Representatives in 
1996. He is now in his fourth term of representing the Ninth 
District, which includes a portion of Bergen County. Con- 
gressman Rothman served as the two-term mayor of Engle- 
wood (1983-89) and as the Bergen County Surrogate Court 
judge (1993-96). Robert M. Gordon of Fair Lawn was elected 
to the New Jersey State Assembly in 2004. In the early 2000s, 
Bergen County had many Jewish mayors, including Michael 
Wildes of Englewood, Jacqueline Kates of Teaneck, Jack Al- 
ter of Fort Lee, David Ganz of Fair Lawn, Michael Kaplan 
of Norwood, Sandy Farber of Palisades Park, Peter Rustin 
of Tenafly, and Fred Pitofsky of Closter. United States Sena- 
tor Frank *Lautenberg, who served in the Senate from 1982 
to 2000 and was elected to a fourth term in 2002, was born 
in neighboring Paterson, New Jersey, and now resides in the 
Bergen County town of Cliffside Park. The growing political 
power of Jews in Bergen County, and the community’s active 
participation in the area’s social and cultural life, represents a 
radical change from the 1930s and the early 1940s. During this 
earlier period, the county was a hotbed of activity for pro-Ger- 
man Bundists. Country clubs that once discriminated against 
Jews are now fully integrated with all minority groups, and 
there is very little overt antisemitism in the county. 


Organizational Life 

Organizational life is very active, with over 185 known Jewish 
organizations. There are 23 Conservative synagogues, 15 Re- 
form, 30 Orthodox, one Reconstructionist, and one unaffili- 
ated. The Rabbinical Council of Bergen County (Orthodox) 
and the North Jersey Board of Rabbis (Conservative and Re- 
form) seek to enhance the life of the North Jersey Jewish com- 
munity by furthering the interests of the professional rabbinate 
and the congregations in the area. The umbrella organization 
for the community is the uya Federation of Northern New 
Jersey, which was formed on July 1, 2004, by the merger of the 
uja Federation of Bergen County & North Hudson and the 
Jewish Federation of North Jersey. The Federation is now the 
18 largest uA Federation out of the 186 major Federations in 
North America. It serves a Jewish population of 100,000 peo- 
ple living in 35,000 households in 90 communities in Bergen 
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County, Passaic County, and parts of Hudson County. In 2005, 
the Federation aimed to raise $15 million to support 84 benefi- 
ciary agencies and community services funded by its Annual 
Campaign. In 2004, the Federation’s Endowment Foundation 
went over $50 million in holdings. The Bergen County Fed- 
eration was founded on September 19, 1977. It was one of the 
leading Federations in the United States in raising the most 
money for the Operation Exodus Campaign on a per capita 
basis. Over $15 million was donated to its Operation Exodus 
to help the Jews of the former Soviet Union make *aliyah to 
Israel in the early 1990s. Among the Federation's major ben- 
eficiary agencies in Bergen County are the jcc on the Pali- 
sades in Tenafly, the Bergen County Y, a Jewish Community 
Center in Washington Township, the Jewish Family Service 
of Bergen County in Teaneck, and the Jewish Home at Rock- 
leigh: Russ Berrie Home for Jewish Living. The Home opened 
its new state-of-the-art facility in 2001, after serving the Ber- 
gen County older adult community from its Jersey City site 
since the 1930s. The Bergen County yjcc, which began as the 
Hackensack yM-yWHA in the 1920s, opened its new build- 
ing in 1987 to meet the recreational and cultural needs of the 
growing Jewish population in the Pascack Valley area of Ber- 
gen County. The cc began in Englewood in 1950. The jcc’s 
membership expanded so greatly that an expansion became 
necessary. In 1981, it opened it present-day facility - the jcc 
on the Palisades - in Tenafly, where it has become a major cul- 
tural and educational resource in Bergen County. The Jewish 
Family Service, which began in the 1950s, oversees counsel- 
ing services, Kosher Meals on Wheels, a Job Search Network, 
New American services, and a Schony.com Computer Train- 
ing Center. The Jewish Association of Developmental Disabili- 
ties established New Jersey’s first kosher group home (Nathan 
and Naomi Berrie Group Home) in 1988. As of 2004, J-ADD 
oversees nine kosher group homes for Jewish people with 
developmental disabilities. There are 13 Jewish day schools, 
two regional Jewish high schools, and four educational pro- 
grams for Jewish children with special needs. These schools 
are served by the Jewish Educational Services of the uja Fed- 
eration, which provides teacher training, and centrally orga- 
nized programs and services. Israel Programs Center of the 
uJA Federation provides educational programs about Israel 
to schools and organizations in the community. In 1998, the 
ujA Federation launched a Synagogue Leadership Initiative, 
in partnership with the Henry & Marilyn Taub Foundation, 
to help strengthen the 70 synagogues in Bergen County. The 
Jewish Community Relations Council, which was created in 
1969, is the public policy, community relations, and advocacy 
arm of the uja Federation. 


[Max M. Kleinbaum / Alan J. Grossman (24 ed.)] 


BERGER, ARTHUR VICTOR (1912-2003), U.S. composer, 
critic, and educator. Born in New York, Berger studied at the 
Longy School of Music, at Harvard (M.A. in musicology, 
1936), in Paris with Boulanger and composition with Darius 
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*Milhaud. He taught at Mills College, Brooklyn College, the 
Juilliard School, and Brandeis University. In 1979 he became 
a member of the New England Conservatory, from whose 
composition faculty he retired in 1998. 

In the 1940s and 1950s Berger wrote musical criticism 
for the Boston Transcript, New York Sun, and New York Herald 
Tribune. He served as editor of the Musical Mercury (1934-37) 
and was co-founder and editor of Perspectives of New Music 
(1962-63). He contributed to many music journals (including 
pieces on Stravinsky, Ives, and *Babbitt), produced a mono- 
graph on the music of Aaron *Copland (1953; reissued 1990), 
and wrote Reflections of an American Composer (2002). He was 
a member of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences and 
the Institute of Arts and Letters. 

As a composer, Berger was distinguished for his econ- 
omy of means, vigor of expression, and strong formal struc- 
tures. His music in the 1940-57 period shows the influence of 
Stravinsky’s neo-classicism; later works categorizes him as a 
serial or post-Webern composer. He evolved his own charac- 
teristics, especially an interest in musical space, both vertical 
and horizontal. From 1958 Berger showed increasing stylistic 
independence and paid increased attention to the use of in- 
strumental color and to revisions of earlier works, utilizing 
a variety of techniques which range from re-composition to 
the simultaneous overlay of new materials. His compositions 
include works for orchestra (such as Ideas of Order, 1952; Po- 
lyphony, 1956), chamber music, vocal works, and many piano 
pieces. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online, s.v.; Baker’s Biographical Dic- 
tionary (1997); B. Boretz, in: Perspectives of New Music 41 (2003). 

[Max Loppert / Naama Ramot (2"¢ ed.)] 


BERGER, DAVID (1943-_), historian and Orthodox thinker. 
Berger was educated at Yeshiva College (B.A., 1964) and Co- 
lumbia University (M.A., 1965; Ph.D., 1970). Primarily a me- 
dievalist, he has written about the history of medieval Jewry, 
Jewish-Christian relations and polemics, messianic ideas and 
movements, and the intellectual history of the Jews through- 
out the Middle Ages. In the 1990s he turned his attention to 
the contemporary Orthodox world, coming to castigate it for 
its indifference in the face of the “scandal” of the messianic 
claims surrounding the last Lubavitcher rebbe. He argued that 
Lubavitch messianism stands outside the acceptable range of 
messianic claims and must be opposed by the contemporary 
Orthodox world. 

Berger was active in the major institutions of American 
Jewish academic life, having served as president of the Asso- 
ciation for Jewish Studies and as a member of the Executive 
Committee of the American Academy of Jewish Research and 
vice chair of the Academic Advisory Committee of the Na- 
tional Foundation for Jewish Culture. 

Among his publications are The Rebbe, the Messiah, and 
the Scandal of Orthodox Indifference (2001); The Jewish-Chris- 
tian Debate in the High Middle Ages: A Critical Edition of the 
Nizzahon Vetus with an Introduction, Translation, and Com- 
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mentary (1979); and, as editor, History and Hate: The Dimen- 
sions of Anti-Semitism (1997). 
[Jay Harris (2"4 ed.)] 


BERGER, ELMER (1908-1996), U.S. Reform rabbi and anti- 
Zionist propagandist. Berger was born in Cleveland, Ohio, and 
ordained at Hebrew Union College in 1932. He had begun his 
career serving two congregations in Michigan as rabbi when, 
in 1942, he wrote a widely circulated essay Why I Am A Non- 
Zionist, in which he challenged the Zionist claim “to represent 
something called ‘the Jewish people,” As a result of his mani- 
festo, which set forth the case for a universal and prophetic 
Judaism, he became executive director in 1943 of the Ameri- 
can Council for Judaism, the leading U.S. Jewish organization 
opposed to the creation and existence of the State of Israel. As 
executive vice president of the acy from 1956, the pro-Arab 
Berger lobbied vigorously in the national media against Israel. 
After the Six-Day War in 1967, Berger fell afoul of the acy lead- 
ership and left to form a splinter group, American Jewish Al- 
ternatives to Zionism, which remained marginal. He summa- 
rized his life’s crusades in his autobiographical Memoirs of an 
Anti-Zionist Jew, published in Beirut in 1978. His other books 
include The Jewish Dilemma (1945); Judaism or Jewish Nation- 
alism (1957); A Partisan History of Judaism (1951); United States 
Politics and Arab Oil (1974); and Who Knows Better Must Say 
So (1956). Upon his death, Berger was eulogized as a hero in 
Arab scholarly publications. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K.M. Olitzky, L.J. Sussman, M.H. Stern, 
Reform Judaism in America: A Biographical Dictionary and Source- 


book (1993). 
[Bezalel Gordon (24 ed.)] 


BERGER, ISAAC (“Tke”; 1936-_), U.S. Olympic weightlifter, 
winner of one gold and two silver Olympic medals, member of 
US. Weightlifters Hall of Fame. Born in Jerusalem to a rabbi, 
Berger was lightly wounded by shrapnel during Israel’s War 
of Independence in 1948, a year before his family moved to 
New York. Measuring only five feet tall as a teenager, Berger 
started lifting weights and soon began competing, winning the 
national Aau championship from 1955 to 1961 and in 1964. He 
was the first featherweight to lift over 800 pounds and press 
double his own body weight. Berger won the gold medal at 
the 1956 Olympics, setting a record in the featherweight class 
(776.5 lbs. / 352.5 kg). The next year he won the gold medal 
at the 1957 Maccabiah Games and became the first athlete 
to establish a world record in Israel by pressing 258 pounds 
(117.1 kg.) in the featherweight class. He finished third that 
year in the world championships in the featherweight class 
but won the following year and again in 1961, while finish- 
ing second in 1959, 1963, and 1964. Berger also won the gold 
medal at the Pan American Games in 1959 and 1963. At the 
1960 Olympic games, Berger won the silver medal lifting 
798.75 pounds (362.6 kg.), losing to Yevgeny Minayev of the 
Soviet Union in a face-off that lasted 10 hours, until 4:00 A.M. 
Berger set an Olympic record at the 1964 games with a jerk of 
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336 pounds (152.5 kg.), which at a bodyweight of 130 pounds 
made him pound-for-pound the strongest man in the world, 
a record that stood for nine years. He also won a silver medal 
in the featherweight class (841.5 lbs. / 382.5 kg.). Berger was 
inducted into the U.S. Weightlifters Hall of Fame in 1965 and 
that same year started a program at the New York College of 
Music to become a cantor. 

[Elli Wohlgelernter (2"¢ ed.)] 


BERGER, LILI (1916-1996), Yiddish author and essayist. 
Born in Malkin, Poland, Berger settled in Paris in 1936, where 
she married the Jewish Communist leader Louis Gronowski. 
In 1949 she returned to Warsaw where she began publishing 
articles and stories in both Yiddish and Polish, followed by 
collections of literary criticism, short stories, and novels. In 
1968 she resumed her literary activity in Paris. Many of her 
articles and essays are personal recollections replete with his- 
torical detail. Her award-winning fiction reflects the Polish 
Jewish experience in the 20" century. Among her books are 
Ekhos fun a Vaytn Nekhtn (“Echoes from Long Ago,’ 1986); 
Eseyen un Skitsn (“Essays and Sketches,” 1965); Fun Vayt un 
Noent (“From Far and Near,” 1978); In Loyf fun Tsayt (“In the 
Course of Time,’ 1988); Oyf di Khvalyes fun Goyrl (“On the 
Waves of Fate,’ 1986). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Gryn, in: Morgn Frayhayt (July 16, 1967), 
11; FE. Forman et al. (eds.), Found Treasures (1994), 223-35, 353; B. Ka- 
gan, Leksikon fun Yidishe Shraybers (1986), 104-5; L. Domankievich, 
in: Tsukunft (May-June 1971), 202-4; P. Hyman and D. Ofer (eds.), 
Jewish Women: A Comprehensive Historical Encyclopedia (CD-ROM, 


2005). 
[Vivian Felsen (24 ed.)] 


BERGER, MEIR (1901-1981), Mexican Jewish educator. Born 
in Suwalki, Poland, he studied in a yeshivah and in a teachers’ 
seminar in Lithuania. Later he taught in a Hebrew school. He 
immigrated to Mexico in 1924 and in the same year founded 
the first modern Jewish school there: Colegio Israelita de 
Mexico — Yiddishe Shul. This school imparted Jewish and 
general knowledge and Berger was its principal until 1944. In 
that year he was replaced by the educator Avraham *Golomb. 
Berger participated in the establishment of the first Zionist 
institutions in Mexico: in 1925 he was secretary of the Zionist 
Organization and in 1926 he headed the local Keren Kayemet 
le-Israel office. He was also the first editor of the Zionist pe- 
riodical Farn Folk and he published numerous essays and ar- 
ticles in the Yiddish newspaper Der Veg. 


[Efraim Zadoff (2™ ed.)] 


BERGER, MEYER (1898-1959), U.S. journalist. During his 
career on The New York Times (1928-59), he wrote frequently 
on New York lore and life. In 1950 he won the Pulitzer Prize 
for his report on the shooting of 13 persons by an insane war 
veteran in New Jersey, and sent the prize money to the kill- 
er’s mother. A collection of his writings was published as The 
Eight Million (1942). Berger also wrote The Story of the New 
York Times, 1851-1951. 
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BERGER, SAMUEL R. (Sandy; 1945-_), U.S. foreign affairs 
specialist. Born in Sharon, Conn., Sandy Berger, as he was usu- 
ally known, became national security adviser to President Bill 
Clinton in his second term, serving from 1996 to 2001 as the 
senior White House aide on all international issues. Berger 
grew up in Millerton, N.y., a rural community in dairy coun- 
try. He father died when he was eight and his mother ran a 
struggling surplus clothing store. The Bergers stood apart 
from the Millerton mainstream as Democrats in a very Re- 
publican county and as Jews in an upper-income Republi- 
can area. Berger took his religious training from a rabbi in a 
nearby hospital for the mentally retarded. “Where I grew up 
is very important to what I am,” he said. “My perspectives are 
still more Millerton 1960 than Washington 2000. The small- 
town sense of community and social responsibility - that’s the 
lasting imprint of Millerton on me? 

At Cornell University, from which he graduated in 1967, 
he was active in student politics. He got a job as a student in- 
tern in Washington for Representative Joseph Resnick. At 
Harvard Law School, from which he graduated in 1971, he vol- 
unteered in the presidential campaigns of Eugene McCarthy 
and then for Robert F. Kennedy. Four years later, in the presi- 
dential campaign of George McGovern, he met Bill Clinton, 
and they became friends. 

Berger joined one of Washington's premier law firms, 
Hogan & Hartson, where he represented Japanese and other 
clients and talked often with the firm’s most eminent figure, 
former Senator J. William Fulbright. When Jimmy Carter was 
elected president, Berger served as deputy director of the Pol- 
icy Planning Staff in the State Department, where he was in- 
volved in a wide variety of international economic, security, 
and foreign policy matters. During the 1980s Berger formed 
an alliance with Pamela Harriman, the Washington social 
doyenne, writing speeches for her and benefiting from her 
wealth and connections. When Clinton lost a re-election bid 
as governor of Arkansas, Berger persuaded Mrs. Harriman to 
put him on the board of her political action committee, which 
came to be a major fund-raising arm of the Democratic Party. 
When Clinton ran for president in 1992, Berger joined him 
as a senior foreign-policy adviser. After Clinton won, Berger 
persuaded him to send Mrs. Harriman to Paris as ambassa- 
dor. Berger was offered the national security adviser’s job but 
demurred on the grounds of limited experience, suggesting 
Anthony Lake. Berger became Lake’s deputy and replaced him 
after Clinton's first term. 

Intimately involved with all aspects of Clinton foreign 
policy, Berger, considered the most influential foreign-pol- 
icy adviser since Henry A. *Kissinger, was at the nexus of the 
Clinton strategy to end the war in Kosovo. 

After leaving the White House, Berger served as chair- 
man of Stonebridge International, a Washington-based strategy 
firm that he started to help build business relationships through 
Asia, Europe, and Latin America, and also had a senior position 
with *Lehman Brothers, the international investment firm. 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 
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BERGER, VICTOR (1860-1929), U.S. journalist, socialist 
leader, and congressman. Berger was born in Nieder-Reh- 
bach, Austria. In 1880 he immigrated to the United States 
and settled in Milwaukee, where he taught German and also 
taught Sunday School at the Bnei Yeshuron synagogue. In 
1892 Berger became editor of the Milwaukee Daily Vorwaerts, 
a German-language socialist paper, and in 1897 he helped to 
found the American Socialist Party. A conservative social- 
ist influenced by the writings of Eduard Bernstein, Berger 
joined ranks with Morris *Hillquit in opposing the influence 
of the communists and such radicals as Daniel *De Leon in 
the socialist camp. In 1908 he became editor of the weekly So- 
cial Democratic Herald, which was later replaced by the daily 
Milwaukee Leader, a newspaper that he then headed until his 
death. In 1911 Berger was elected to Congress from Wiscon- 
sin, thereby becoming the first avowed socialist to serve in 
the U.S. House of Representatives, where he was known for 
his advocacy of labor legislation and social reform. His oppo- 
sition to America’s entry into World War 1 led the postmas- 
ter general to revoke the mailing privileges of his Milwaukee 
Leader on the grounds of its being a subversive journal, and 
Berger himself was indicted under the Espionage Act. A court 
conviction led to a 20-year sentence, as a result of which the 
House refused to seat him when he won the off-year election 
in 1918 and again the following year when he won in a rerun. 
In 1921, however, the Supreme Court reversed his conviction, 
and a year later, in consequence of this ruling and the gen- 
eral abatement of war hysteria, the House allowed him his 
seat which he continued to hold until 1928. At the time of his 
death he was chairman of the National Executive Board of the 
American Socialist Party. 


BERGER-BARZILAI, JOSEPH (original name Isaac 
Zelaznik, from 1922 Barzilai; 1904-1978), Israeli political 
scientist. Berger-Barzilai was born in Cracow. In 1920, having 
joined the newly created Zionist youth movement Ha-Shomer 
ha-Zair, he went to Erez Israel. Two years later he joined the 
small founding group of the illegal Palestine Communist 
Party, of which he was appointed secretary. 

In 1924 he visited Moscow and the Comintern Executive 
there. On his return he helped organize Communist groups in 
Syria, Lebanon, Egypt, and Transjordan, and in his capacity as 
party secretary made contact with Arab leaders in Erez Israel, 
notably Jamal al-Husseini. He secretly visited Moscow several 
times and in March 1929 had a five-hour talk with Stalin on 
Erez Israel and Near Eastern affairs. During the Arab riots of 
1929 he hid in the Arab village of Beit Safafa near Jerusalem, 
whence he directed Communist propaganda. In 1931 he was 
sent by the Comintern to Berlin to serve as secretary of the 
Anti-Imperialist League, whose chairmen were then Albert 
Einstein and Henri Barbusse. In 1932 he was called to Moscow 
to head the Near East Department of the Comintern and was 
given the name Joseph Berger. Two years later he was suddenly 
dismissed and expelled from the party, and in 1935 arrested for 
“Trotskyist agitation.” Though he denied the charge, he was 
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sentenced to five years’ hard labor. In 1936 he was brought to 
Moscow as a potential witness against *Zinoviev; refusing to 
give evidence, he was sentenced to death. The sentence was 
unexpectedly commuted to eight years’ imprisonment; 20 
years later Berger-Barzilai learned that his life had been saved 
by his Jewish interrogator’s sympathy for his Palestinian past. 
For more than 15 years Berger-Barzilai was sent from prison 
to prison and from camp to camp, undergoing such ordeals 
as a renewed death sentence which was later repealed, long 
hunger strikes, and physical torture. In 1951 he was released 
but condemned to exile for life in Siberia. Only in 1956, after 
the 20 Congress of the Soviet Communist Party, was Berger 
completely “rehabilitated” and accepted again into the party 
ranks. He left, however, with his family for Poland and worked 
for a while in the Polish Institute of Foreign Affairs in War- 
saw. In 1957 he settled in Israel, and henceforth assumed the 
double name Berger-Barzilai. During the long years of im- 
prisonment Berger-Barzilai returned to his Jewish loyalties 
and religious faith. In 1968 he was appointed senior lecturer 
in political science at Bar-Ilan University, and rapidly became 
an international authority on Communist and Soviet affairs, 
publishing numerous interviews and articles in journals and 
the daily press. He was invited to lecture at learned institutions 
and appeared as a commentator on Israel radio. 

He described some of his experiences in the Soviet Union 
in several books: in Hebrew, Zohar ba-Hazot (“Light at Mid- 
night; 1962), Ha-Tragedyah shel ha-Mahpekhah ha-Sovyetit 
(“The Tragedy of the Soviet Revolution,” 1968); and in a more 
comprehensive volume in English: Shipwreck of a Generation 
(American title, Nothing but the Truth, 1971). 

His wife, ESTHER FELDMAN (1898-1972), described her 
life in the U.S.S.R. as the Jewish wife of an “enemy of the peo- 
ple” in Kele Beli Sogar (“Prison without Bars,” 1964). 


[Binyamin Eliav (2"¢ ed.)] 


BERGGRUN, HEINRICH (1838-1889), hazzan and com- 
poser. Born in Warsaw, Berggriin was a music teacher in Vilna, 
and later a violinist at the Grand Theater, Warsaw. He stud- 
ied singing in Milan, became choirmaster in Odessa, was ap- 
pointed hazzan in Posen, and chief cantor in Hanover in 1870. 
His compositions include: “Festival Kaddish” for hazzan and 
choir on the occasion of the jubilee of the Hanover synagogue, 
1892; “Complete Kaddish” for hazzan and choir, 1889. 


BERGH, VAN DEN, Dutch family of industrialists. za DOK 
VAN DEN BERGH (1769-1857) was a merchant and leader of 
the Brabant Jewish community, living in the small village of 
Geffen. His son DANIEL VAN DEN BERGH (1794-1866) headed 
a textile factory from 1836, which under the name Bergoss 
(1856-1986) made Oss into a center of the textile industry. His 
younger brother SIMON VAN DEN BERGH (1818-1907) contin- 
ued their father’s business, bartering groceries and dry goods 
for butter supplied by peasants from the surrounding coun- 
tryside. In 1872, Simon, helped by his sons Samuel, Arnold, 
Henry, Isaac and Jacob, started production of “artificial but- 
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ter,’ or oleomargarine, in a factory in Oss, in 1890 replaced by 
a bigger one at Rotterdam. Henry and Jacob opened a branch 
in London, while in 1888 a margarine factory was opened in 
Cleve (Germany). A few years later, in 1895, a factory was 
opened in Brussels. Subsequently, the firm developed rap- 
idly and became one of the leading margarine manufactur- 
ers in Europe. In 1930 the Van den Bergh Margarine Union 
Ltd. merged with Lever Bros. Ltd., forming Unilever Ltd., 
which expanded into a giant international concern. Simon’s 
son, SAMUEL VAN DEN BERGH (1864-1941), obtained a lead- 
ing position in the firm, but was active in politics as well and 
within the Jewish community. He was a Member of Parlia- 
ment for the Liberal Party from 1905 to 1909, and a Member 
of the First House from 1923 to 1938. He was also the Dutch 
delegate to the International Jewish Agency and a member of 
the board of the Dutch branch of Keren Hayesod. His son, the 
lawyer and professor GEORGE VAN DEN BERGH (1897-1966), 
was active in the Socialist Party and was a Member of Parlia- 
ment from 1925 to 1933. As the chairman of the board of the 
Zionist agricultural project in the Wieringermeer, he served 
the Jewish community. George's brother, SIDNEY JAMES VAN 
DEN BERGH (1898-1978), was also active in public affairs. Af- 
ter serving as a commissioner for UNICEF, he was appointed 
minister of defense in 1959. The next generation too pro- 
duced a Member of Parliament: George’s son ROBERT VAN 
DEN BERGH (1913-1997) represented the Socialist Party from 
1963 to 1971. Thereafter he became a member of the Council 
of the State (1972-83). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Wilson, Story of Unilever (1954); J. Becker, 
Het smouse kerkhof te Geffen 1643-1908 (1987) 44-77; EJ.M, van de 
Ven, “Bergh, Samuel van den (1864-1941),” in: Biografisch Woorden- 
boek van Nederland 3 (1989); J. Mulder, Sidney van den Bergh, een 
liberaal (1975). 
[Bart Wallet (24 ed.)] 


BERGHEIM, village N. of Colmar in Alsace, E. France. Jews 
are first mentioned there in connection with the persecutions 
in the 14» century by the *Armleder gangs and following the 
*Black Death. During the Burgundian wars (1476-78) they 
again suffered severely. By the beginning of the 16 century, 
however, Bergheim had the largest Jewish community in Al- 
sace. The Jewish settlement was pillaged by rebel peasants in 
1525, and an anti-Jewish outbreak in 1784 followed the abo- 
lition of the “body tax” on Jews. The Jewish population de- 
clined from 327 in 1784 to 40 in 1926. In 1968 there were no 
Jews living in Bergheim. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Ginsburger, Les Juifs a Ribeauvillé et a 
Bergheim (1939). 
[Zvi Avneri] 


BERGMAN, ALAN (1925- ) and MARILYN (1929-_), U.S. 
songwriters, composers. Alan and Marilyn Bergman (Katz), 
a prolific husband-and-wife team, are best known for their 
many film score classics such as the Academy Award-win- 
ning songs “The Way We Were” (The Way We Were (1973)) 
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and “The Windmills of Your Mind” (The Thomas Crown Af- 
fair (1968)). The couple received the Academy Award for Best 
Musical Score for Yentl (1983), writing the lyrics to accompany 
Michel Legrand’s music for the film. They were nominated for 
16 other Academy Awards. 

Alan Bergman was educated at the University of Califor- 
nia-Los Angeles and received a B.A. from the University of 
North Carolina. His career began during wwit when he wrote 
and directed Special Services shows for American troops. Af- 
ter the war, he directed television shows for cBs from 1945 
until 1953. He joined ascaP in 1955 and began writing songs 
for television, revues, and nightclub acts, for performers such 
as Fred Astaire and Marge and Gower Champion. His nota- 
ble stage scores include That’s Life, Ice Capades of 1957, and 
Something More!, while his albums include Never Be Afraid 
and Aesop’ Fables. He married his wife and songwriting part- 
ner, Marilyn, in 1958. Marilyn attended New York University. 
She joined ascaP in 1953, two years before her husband. She 
also wrote songs for revues and nightclub performances and 
is credited with several television theme songs. Some of the 
couple's other most memorable songs include “Nice ’n’ Easy,” 
“Yellow Bird? “The Way You Make Me Feel,” “It Might Be 
You,” “Moonlight,” “Cheatin’ Billy,’ “Don’t Know Where I’m 
Goin,” “I've Never Left Your Arms,” “That Face.” “Baby, the 
Ball Is Over,’ “OP? MacDonald,’ “Sentimental Baby,’ “If I Were 
in Love,’ and “That’s Him Over There.” 

[Walter Driver (2"4 ed.)] 


BERGMAN, ANDREW (1945-_), U.S. writer, director, pro- 
ducer. Born in Queens, N.y., Bergman attended Harper Col- 
lege before earning his doctorate in American history at the 
University of Wisconsin. His doctoral dissertation, “We're in 
the Money: Depression America and Its Films” (1971), earned 
him respect as a trenchant sociologist and film historian and 
led to a job as a youth contact in the pr department at United 
Artists. After writing the critically acclaimed Broadway com- 
edy Social Security, Bergman received his first screenwriting 
credit for the Mel Brooks blockbuster farce Blazing Saddles 
(1974), which was based on Berman’s treatment for a film 
called “Tex X.” Bergman earned the sole screenwriting credit 
for the 1979 comedy The In-Laws, starring Alan *Arkin and 
Peter *Falk. He made his directorial debut two years later 
with So Fine, a Madison Avenue satire about a professor who 
conquers the garment industry with an idea for transparent 
jeans. Bergman was widely praised for his adaptation of Mi- 
chael Ritchie’s novel Fletch (1985), featuring Chevy Chase as 
droll newspaper reporter Irwin Fletcher. Bergman contin- 
ued to write and direct during the 1990s while also produc- 
ing a number of films in conjunction with producer Michael 
Lobell and their joint venture Lobell/Bergman Productions. 
The versatile Bergman both wrote and directed The Freshman 
(1990), starring Marlon Brando and Matthew Broderick, as 
well as the features Honeymoon in Vegas (1992) and Striptease 
(1996), while writing the screenplays for Soapdish (1991) and 
The Scout (1994). His production credits include Chances Are 
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(1989), Undercover Blues (1993), Little Big League (1994), and 
Striptease (1996). 
[Walter Driver (2"4 ed.)] 


BERGMAN, SAMUEL HUGO (1883-1974), philosopher. 
Bergman studied philosophy in Prague and Berlin. During 
his student days at Prague, he was a member and leader of the 
Zionist student circle, Bar Kochba, and in 1903 began to pub- 
lish articles on Zionist and Judaic themes. From 1909, when 
Martin *Buber began to give his lectures on Judaism in Prague 
and other European cities, Bergman became his close disciple, 
although he sometimes was very critical of Buber, whose influ- 
ence on him lasted throughout his entire life. The Bar Kochba 
circle and his close association with Buber were the pivotal 
and formative factors of Bergman's personality and philoso- 
phy. During World War 1, he served as an officer in the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian army. In 1919 he was nominated a member of 
the “National Council of Jews of the Czechoslovakian Repub- 
lic” and of the “Committee of Delegations” for the Versailles 
peace treaty negotiations. He also served as the World Zionist’s 
Organization’s secretary of education in London and in 1920 
emigrated to Palestine, where he became the first director of 
the Jewish National and Hebrew University Library in Jeru- 
salem, a position he held until 1935. He was involved in found- 
ing the *Histadrut ha-Ovedim, and was elected a member of 
its executive council. In 1928 he became a lecturer in philoso- 
phy at the Hebrew University, and in 1935 was promoted to 
professor. From 1935 until 1938 he served as its first rector. One 
of the founders and editors of Kiryat Sefer, he was the editor 
of general philosophy for the Encyclopaedia Hebraica, and an 
editor of the philosophical quarterly Iyyun. Bergman was a 
member of *Ha-Poel ha-Zair, being the first philosopher to 
delve seriously into the writings of the party’s spiritual master, 
A.D. *Gordon. Later Bergman also became involved in *Berit 
Shalom and *Thud, of which he became the main spokesman. 
He headed the Jewish delegation from Palestine to the Pan- 
Asian Conference held in New Delhi in 1947. 

Bergman's main intellectual interests were scientific 
knowledge and religious experience. He saw reason and faith 
as two sources of truth and as grounds for human moral orien- 
tation, which endow life with significance. Throughout his en- 
tire life Bergman strove for a comprehensive approach to these 
two sources of truth, an approach which would resolve the 
mutual context of rationality and of mysticism, of knowledge 
of being with the human longing for sanctity and eternity. 

In Bergman’s early years, his philosophical views were 
influenced by Brentano, and he applied himself chiefly to an 
analysis of the phenomena of perception and evidence. From 
the early 1920s on, he turned to Kantian philosophy and de- 
voted quite a few of his studies to a critical analysis of the 
philosopher’s struggle for evidence and for causality (see his 
Ha-Filisofiyah shel Immanuel Kant (“The Philosophy of Im- 
manuel Kant,” 1937, 19707)). His approach to these questions 
was deeply influenced by the neo-Kantian school, especially 
that of Hermann *Cohen, who became one of his main sources 
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in philosophy and religion. Among his contributions to the 
study of philosophy are Mavo le-Torat ha-Hakarah (“Intro- 
duction to Epistemology,” 1940); Mavo le-Torat ha-Higayon 
(“Introduction to Logic,” 1954); Ha-Filosofiyah shel Shelomo 
Maimon (“The Philosophy of Solomon Maimon,’ 1932; Eng. 
trans., 1967); Toledot ha-Filosoiyah ha-Hadashah (“History of 
Modern Philosophy,’ 4 vols., 1970-77). 

Bergman's intention, as stated in the opening remark of 
his Hogei ha-Dor (“The Philosophers of Our Time,” 1935), was 
to show how scientific-philosophic discourse found itself at 
a dead end at the beginning of the 20" century and how phi- 
losophy “seeks in the last generation, in various directions and 
with the assistance of a variety of tools, to find the way out of 
it.” The different directions he referred to, are mostly existen- 
tial-religious ones, some of which he called “Dialogical Phi- 
losophy” (Heb. Ha-Filosofiyah ha-Dialogit mi-Kierkegaard ad 
Buber, Intro. N. Rotenstreich, 1973; Eng., 1991). Under this um- 
brella Bergman included the philosophies of some of his main 
masters, namely, besides Buber and Cohen, Franz Rosenzweig 
and A.D. Gordon. Of no less import for him was Abraham 
Isaac *Kook, on the Jewish side as well as Rudolf Steiner and 
Sari Aurobindu on the Christian and Hindu side. 

Bergman's own religiosity combined a naive faith and 
a constant striving for God-experience and guidance, with 
highly sophisticated humanistic restrictions. Although he 
deeply believed in personal spontaneous prayer, he partici- 
pated in the traditional public prayer prescribed by the hala- 
khah. Although he believed in the central role and the neces- 
sary authority of halakhah, he was open to the need for change 
and personal autonomy. Bergman was a devoted Jew, but 
rejected the exclusiveness of the idea of the election of Israel, 
and affirmed the unity and messianic cooperation of all re- 
ligions. He delved all his life into the literary sources of Ju- 
daism but was fully convinced that human consciousness 
should be the final authority for religious decisions and de- 
terminations. 

This dynamic balance between religious commitment, 
human responsibility, and devotion to philosophic delibera- 
tion marks Bergman's attitude in the many areas in which he 
was active. He saw the human as being constantly called upon 
to live in covenant with God, to be His partner, and yet to be 
fully aware of God's sovereignty over humanity. This approach 
shaped his political Zionist view and led him to seek dialogue 
and compromise with the Palestinian people. It permeated his 
commitment to social justice and pluralism, and his under- 
standing of philosophy and religion as endless journeys to- 
wards the truth, which one can progressively approach, but 
which always remains transcendingly divine, and cannot be 
possessed by the human mind or deed. 

Bergman’s observations on religion are to be found, 
among his many publications, especially in his Hogim u- 
Maaminim (“Thinkers and Believers,” 1959), Faith and Rea- 
son: An Introduction to Modern Jewish Thought (ed. A. Jospe, 
1961), and Anashim u-Derakhim (“Persons and Paths,” 1967). 
He also wrote Ba-Mishol, ed. N. Rotenstreich, 1976. 
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[Nathan Rotenstreich / Yehoyada Amir (24 ed.)] 


BERGMANN, ERNST DAVID (1903-1975), Israeli organic 
chemist. Bergmann was born in Karlsruhe, Germany, the son 
of Judah *Bergmann. He obtained his doctorate at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin and joined the staff of the Chemical Insti- 
tute of the university. In 1933 he moved to London and began 
his long and close association with Chaim Weizmann. After 
working in the Featherstone Laboratories in London, he was 
made responsible for the planning of the Daniel Sieff Research 
Institute in Rehovot, Palestine, and in 1934 went there to be- 
come its scientific director. In 1939 Bergmann went to France 
to work in the Ministry of Armaments and in 1940 to London, 
to work in the Grosvenor Laboratories of the Ministry of Sup- 
ply. Weizmann and Bergmann developed the “catarole process” 
for making aromatic hydrocarbons from petroleum, and also 
worked on fermentation and a process for making isoprene. 
Bergmann returned in 1946 to the Daniel Sieff Institute and, 
when this was incorporated in the Weizmann Institute in 1949, 
was named scientific director. In 1948 he became scientific di- 
rector of the science department of the Israel Ministry of De- 
fense, a position he held for nearly 20 years. He resigned his 
position at the Weizmann Institute in 1951 and the following 
year was appointed professor of organic chemistry at the He- 
brew University in Jerusalem. From 1953 to 1966 he was chair- 
man of Israel’s Atomic Energy Commission. He was a member 
of Israel’s National Council for Research and Development and 
the Israel Academy of Sciences and Humanities. In 1968, he 
was awarded the Israel Prize for Natural Sciences. His output of 
scientific work covered a wide range of topics, including poly- 
cyclic aromatic hydrocarbons, carcinogenic agents, the addi- 
tion of sodium to double bonds, dipole moments, molecular 
rearrangements, photochemistry, and insecticides. Bergmann 
and W. Schlenk wrote Ausfuehrliches Lehrbuch der organischen 
Chemie (2 vols., 1932-38; Bergmann’s name was deleted from 
the title page). In 1948 he published The Chemistry of Acetylene 
Compounds and Isomerisation of Organic Compounds. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Israel Journal of Chemistry, 1 (1963), 323-50 
(includes list of publications until 1962); D. Lazar, Rashim be- Yisrael, 


2 (1955), 211-5. 
[Samuel Aaron Miller] 


BERGMANN, FELIX ELIEZER (1908-2002), Israeli organic 


chemist and pharmacologist. Born in Frankfurt on the Oder, 
Germany, to Hedwig (née Rosenzweig) and Dr. Judah Berg- 
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mann, who was a rabbi in Berlin and wrote on Jewish subjects, 
he received his Ph.D. in organic chemistry in 1933 from the 
Humboldt University in Berlin. Concurrently, he studied med- 
icine, but received his diploma only after World War 11. An ac- 
tive Zionist from his youth, he left for Palestine in 1933. 
Bergman, belonged to the founding generation of sci- 
ence in Israel. Together with his eldest brother, Ernst David 
*Bergmann, he was among the founders of the Sieff Institute 
in Rehovot in 1934. Immediately upon his arrival in Israel, he 
was approached by the *Haganah, to find an explosive that 
would be safer than the gelignite then in use. Thus, concur- 
rently with his research on polycyclic carcinogens at the Sieff 
Institute, he developed an efficient industrial method for pro- 
ducing the explosive PETN, nicknamed in Hebrew “Ten.” His 
devotion to scientific research was rivaled only by his dedica- 
tion to the security of Israel. He conducted weapons research 
for the Haganah, developing, with a team of brilliant young 
Jewish scientists he recruited abroad, rocket fuel for the first 
locally made rockets, which were used effectively in the War 
of Independence. He was a key-figure in the founding of 
Hemed, the Army Science Corps, before the establishment of 
the State; after its dissolution, he continued as adviser to the 
Ministry of Defense and the Biological Research Institute in 
Nes Ziyyonah. Bergmann was also a scientific advisor to the 
chemical and pharmaceutical industries. In 1950 he joined 
the newly founded Hebrew University and Hadassah Medical 
School in Jerusalem, where he established the Department of 
Pharmacology (1956) and its teaching curriculum. Bergmann 
served as head of department until his retirement (1976). His 
background in both chemistry and medicine enabled him to 
engage in a broad spectrum of research areas, ranging from 
organic chemistry to biochemistry, and from pharmacology 
to physiology and neurology. Already during World War 11, 
he was instrumental in synthesizing an anti-malarial drug for 
the British army. Notable among his varied fields of research 
was his extensive work on the function of the neurotransmit- 
ter acetylcholine, particularly in the elucidation of the mecha- 
nism of action of its degrading enzyme, acetylcholinesterase. 
Later on, he was engaged in the characterization of the ac- 
tivity of xanthine oxidase, another enzyme of major biologi- 
cal and medical importance. He trained generations of Ph.D. 
and M.Sc. students in chemistry, pharmacology, and biology 
who later held key positions in universities and in industrial 
research. Bergmann was a member of the Israeli Academy 
of Sciences. 
[Hanna Scolnicov (24 ed.)] 


BERGMANN, JUDAH (1874-1956), rabbi and author. Born 
in Brzezany (Galicia), Bergmann served as rabbi at Karlsruhe 
and Frankfurt on the Oder and from 1908 with the Berlin Jew- 
ish community. Bergmann took an early interest in Jewish 
scholarship and published various articles on Jewish history 
and folklore in Jewish scholarly journals. Among his published 
works are Juedische Apologetik im neutestamentlichen Zeitalter 
(1908), in which he described the self-defense of Palestinian 
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Judaism against emerging Christianity; Legenden der Juden 
(1919), a study on the nature and sources of aggadah; Ha-Am 
ve-Ruho (1938), studies and essays on the problems of schol- 
arship and life; Ha-Zedakah be- Yisrael (1944), a study on the 
history and institutions of charity among the Jews; and Ha- 
Folklor ha- Yehudi (1953), about the popular knowledge, be- 
liefs, characteristics, and customs of Jewish people. He was 
one of the founders of the Freie Juedische Volkshochschule 
in Berlin. When the Nazis seized power in 1933, he emigrated 
to Jerusalem. His son was E.D. *Bergmann. 


[Abraham Meir Habermann] 


BERGMANN, MAX (1886-1944), chemist, best known for 
his research in leathers. Bergmann was born in Fuerth, Ba- 
varia. He obtained his doctorate in 1911 at Berlin, where he 
became the assistant to the organic chemist Emil Fischer. 
In 1920, Bergmann was appointed head of chemistry at the 
Kaiser-Wilhelm Institut fuer Faserstoff-Forschung in Ber- 
lin, and in 1921, director of the Kaiser-Wilhelm Institut fuer 
Lederforschung in Dresden and professor of the Technische 
Hochschule there. He held these positions until forced to leave 
Germany in 1934. His main area of research was in the chem- 
istry and structure of proteins. Bergmann went to the United 
States where he became a member of the Rockefeller Institute 
for Medical Research. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Journal of the Chemical Society (1945), 716-8; 
H.T. Clarke, in: Science, 102 (1945), 168-70; J.C. Poggendorff, Biog- 
raphisch-litterarisches Handwoerterbuch der exakten Naturwissen- 


schaften, 7B (1967), 335-7. 
[Samuel Aaron Miller] 


BERGMANN, RICHARD (1920-1970), table tennis player, 
winner of seven world championships, including four singles 
crowns. Born in Vienna, Bergmann began playing table tennis 
at age 12 and won his first world championship in 1936 at the 
age of 16 as a member of the Austrian Swaythling Cup team. 
He also won the bronze medal that year in the men’s singles 
event. A year later in 1937, Bergmann became and remains 
the youngest player in history to win the gold medal in the 
men’s singles competition; he won the silver in 1938. When the 
Nazis invaded Austria in March, Bergmann fled to England. 
In 1939, he won his second world singles crown and the world 
doubles title with Victor *Barna. Following World War 11, he 
reclaimed his title in 1948 as world singles champion and won 
the bronze in doubles again with Barna. In 1949 Bergmann 
and Barna helped England win the bronze in team compe- 
tition, and Bergmann won the bronze in doubles with Tage 
Flisberg. In 1950 Bergmann won his fourth world champion- 
ship singles 13 years after his first and led England to a team 
bronze. In 1952 he won silver in doubles (with Johnny Leach) 
as well as in team competition, and his seventh and final world 
championship was in team play in 1953. Bergmann won the 
bronze in singles and team in 1954, and his final medal was 
bronze with England in 1955. Bergmann also finished first in 
the English singles championships six times and the doubles 
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four times. Bergmann became the world’s first professional 
table tennis player in the mid-1950s, touring extensively with 
the Harlem Globetrotters basketball team. Sometimes referred 
to as Richard the Lionhearted, Bergman was the author of 
Twenty-One Up (1950). 

[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 


BERGNER, ELISABETH (1897-1986), actress. Born as Ella 
Ettel in the Galician town of Drohobycz (today Ukrainian 
Drogobyc), she came in her youth to Vienna, where she stud- 
ied. She acted there and in Berlin for Victor Barnowsky, Max 
Reinhardt, and her future husband, Paul Czinner. Especially 
as Rosalind in As You Like It on stage and in many films of 
the 1920s and early 1930s, she gained an international reputa- 
tion, bolstered by her interpretation of the title role of Shaw’s 
Saint Joan. Her androgynous type, which combined sex ap- 
peal with a female aspiration for emancipation, made her an 
idol on stage and screen in interwar Europe. Bergner toured 
the Continent and made her first appearance in Great Brit- 
ain in Margaret Kennedy’s Escape Me Never (1933). This was 
an immediate success, which she repeated two years later in 
New York. She remained there as an émigré until 1950, when 
she returned to London. Under the direction of her husband, 
Paul Czinner, she appeared in a number of films. Her films 
included Der traeumende Mund and Stolen Life (1939). She 
was not a success in Hollywood films. After World War 11 
she toured Germany and Austria. In 1978 she published her 
memoirs, Bewundert und viel gescholten - Elisabeth Bergners 
unordentlichen Erinnerungen. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Voelker, Elisabeth Bergner (Ger., 
1990); D. Wuensche: Elisabeth Bergner. Dokumente ihres Lebens 
(1990); Historisches Museum der Stadt Wien, Unsere schwarze Rose 
(catalogue, 1993). 


[Pnina Nave / Marcus Pyka (24 ed.) 


BERGNER, HERZ (1907-1970), Yiddish novelist. The 
younger brother of Melech *Ravitch, Bergner grew up in 
Radimno, Galicia. After a short stay in Warsaw, he immigrated 
to Melbourne in 1938. From 1928 he published short stories in 
leading Yiddish periodicals in Europe, Israel, Australia and the 
United States. In Warsaw he published the collection Shtubn 
un Gasn (“Houses and Streets,” 1935) and was co-editor of 
Shriftn (1936). His novels, Tsvishn Himel un Vaser (Between 
Sky and Sea, 1946) dealing with a boatload of Jewish refugees, 
and Likht un Shotn (1960; Light and Shadow, 1963) describing 
the struggle of a Jewish family for acceptance in an Australian 
community, were translated into English. Bergner’s Australian 
short stories, especially his volume Vu der Emes Shteyt Ayn 
(“Where the Truth Lies,” 1966), realistically mirror various as- 
pects in the life of Jewish immigrants in Melbourne. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 1 (1956), 379; M. Ravitch, Mayn Lek- 
sikon (1945), 43-45. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Kahan, in: Australian 
Jewish Historical Society, 7/4 (1973), 286-90; I. Turkov-Grudberg, in: 
Di Goldene Keyt, 56 (1966), 248-50. 
[Sol Liptzin] 
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BERGNER YOSSL (Yosef; 1920- ), Israeli painter. Born 
in Vienna, the son of the singer Fania Bergner and the Yid- 
dish poet Melech *Ravitch. Bergner immigrated to Australia 
in 1937 and studied at the art school of the National Gallery 
of Victoria in Melbourne. He arrived to Israel in 1950 and 
settled in Safed. During his career Bergner exhibited his 
work all over the world. He represented Israeli art in inter- 
national exhibitions such as the Biennale in Venice and the 
Biennale of Sao Paulo. In addition to painting Bergner pro- 
duced book illustrations and designed theater sets and cos- 
tumes for the Yiddish and Hebrew stage, particularly for 
plays written by Nissim *Aloni. In 1980 Bergner was awarded 
the Israel Prize. Bergner is married to the painter Audrey 
Bergner. 

In his unique way Bergner remained a Jewish cosmo- 
politan refugee in spite of his Israeli citizenship and spend- 
ing most of his life in Israel. Bergner’s art consists of a large 
variety of subjects: Jewish, Australian aborigines, children of 
Safed, wall paintings, masks, angels and kings, still lifes, toys 
and flowers, paintings inspired by the Bird’s-Head Hagga- 
dah, Kafka’s images, Brighton Beach, chairs and tables, Zion- 
ists figures and pioneer images (Pioneer’s Funeral, 1977, Israel 
Museum, Jerusalem). Bergner described himself as someone 
who has to express everything that goes through his head, in 
a very eclectic way. 

Bergner’s style moves freely between extremes, from 
compact compositions and minimal coloration to richness 
and dramatic style. He always maintained a rare combination 
between figurative description and surrealistic atmosphere. 
At the heart of his approach lies the understanding that the 
visual image is a more or less aesthetic representation of the 
meaning beyond it. 

More then once Bergner has been defined as a literary 
painter, in his case meaning a painter who is as comfortable 
with world literature as he is familiar with Jewish literature. 
As the son of a Yiddish poet, the stories of Mendele Mokher 
Seforim (Sholem Yankev *Abramovitsh), *Shalom Aleichem, 
and I.L. *Peretz were a part of his life. At the same time Bergn- 
er’s art has been an inspiration to many Israeli poets like Dan 
*Pagis, Tuvia Rivner, and Hayim Hefer. They were drawn to 
the characteristic images of Bergner’s art, referring to them 
as an integral part of their poems. 

During the years 1971-72 Bergner dealt with the theme 
of the Crucifixion. The cross looms high in the foreground 
of a cloudy sky. Instead of a human being crucified there are 
graters or a white fabric. The atmosphere in these paintings 
is dramatic and magical (Messenger - The Dismantled Cross, 
1972, Private Collection, Tel Aviv). 

Bergner’s paintings are very popular among religious 
people because of the absence of human figures and the fo- 
cus on objects. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Rubin (ed.), Yos! Bergner - A Retrospec- 
tive (2000). 


[Ronit Steinberg (24 ed.)] 
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BERGSON (Berkson), assimilated Warsaw family, descended 
from the court factor Samuel *Zbitkower (d. 1800). Most of 
the children of his second wife, Judith Levi of Frankfurt on 
the Oder, were given a secular education, and converted to 
Christianity, founding the Fraenkel, Oesterreicher, and Flatau 
families which played an important role in Polish economic 
life. BER (Berek), Zbitkower’s son by his first wife, alone re- 
mained Jewish, and under Prussian rule adopted the family 
name Sonnenberg. He and his wife, Tamar (Temerl), built a 
synagogue in the Praga suburb of Warsaw in 1807. Their home 
became a meeting place for the Hasidim in Poland. Their 
sons, Jacob, Leopold, and Michael, took the name Bergson 
(or Berkson, “son of Berek”). Members of the family included 
JOSEPH BERGSON (1812-2), a lecturer in medicine at Warsaw 
University (1841-61), and the musician MICHAEL *BERGSON 
(1820-1898), father of the most celebrated member of the fam- 
ily, the philosopher HENRI *BERGSON. Active in the Warsaw 
community was MICHAEL BERGSON, the son of Leopold, who 
served as president of the community from 1896 to 1918. Other 
family members were bankers and manufacturers. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.N. Frenk, Meshumodim in Poyln, 1 (1923); 
I. Schipper (ed.), Zydzi w Polsce odrodzonej, 1 (1932), 481; J. Shatzky, 
Di Geshikhte fun Yidn in Varshe, 3 vols. (1947-53), index; A. Levinson, 
Toledot Yehudei Varshah (1953), 204; EG, 1 (1953), 235-54. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: A. Guterman, Kehillat Varshah bein Shetei Milhamot 
Olam (1977), Index. 


[Nathan Michael Gelber] 


BERGSON, ABRAM (1914-2003), U.S. economist and expert 
on the Soviet Union. Born in Baltimore, Maryland, Bergson 
earned his B.A. degree from Johns Hopkins University in 1933 
and his M.A. and Ph.D. from Harvard in 1935 and 1940, re- 
spectively. While he was a graduate student, he and his brother 
Gustav, a physicist, decided to change their name to Bergson 
because they felt the name they were born with - Burk - did 
not convey their Jewish heritage. 

From 1937 to 1940 Bergson was an instructor at Harvard, 
and from 1940 to 1942 assistant professor at the University of 
Texas. He spent 1942 to 1946 as an economist in various agen- 
cies of the U.S. government, and as chief of the division for the 
Office of Strategic Services, was a U.S. delegate to the Mos- 
cow Reparations Conference (1945). For the next ten years he 
was at Columbia University but returned to Harvard in 1956 
as professor of economics, where he remained for the rest of 
his career. 

He began his academic life as a theorist, publishing an 
extremely influential paper at the age of 23 on the measure- 
ment of well-being across society. His best-known work later 
became linked with that of Paul A. *Samuelson, a classmate at 
Harvard who won the Nobel in economic science. The Berg- 
son-Samuelson social welfare function, which combines in- 
dividual gauges of well-being, has been a fixture in economic 
analysis for decades. 

Bergson was director of the Russian Research Center 
(now the Davis Center) from 1964 to 1968 and acting direc- 
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tor from 1969 to 1970. He remained involved in activities at 
the center until 2002, frequently leading off the question- 
and-answer period at lectures and symposia. His knowledge 
of Soviet economic policies and practices qualified him as the 
outstanding expert before congressional committees dealing 
with the Soviet economy. As the world’s leading authority 
on the subject, he was consulted and cited far more than any 
other expert about the assessment and evaluation of Soviet 
economic performance. After the Soviet Union collapsed in 
1991 Soviet scholars, once forced to adjust their findings to 
the “Party line,” were free to express their esteem for Berg- 
son’s work. “They would make pilgrimages to see him as if 
they were coming to consult the oracle,” observed Marshall 
Goldman, associate director of the Davis Center for Russian 
and Eurasian Research. 

In 1983 Bergson received the Distinguished Fellow award 
of the American Economic Association. 

Bergson was the editor of Economic Trends in the So- 
viet Union (1963). He wrote extensively on his special field 
of interest; his published works include The Structure of So- 
viet Wages (1944), Soviet National Income and Product in 1937 
(1953), Soviet Economic Growth, Conditions and Perspectives 
(1953), Soviet National Income and Product 1940-48 (1954), 
The Real National Income of Soviet Russia Since 1928 (1961), 
The Economics of Soviet Planning (1964), Essays in Norma- 
tive Economics (1966), Planning and Productivity Under So- 
viet Socialism (1968), Productivity and the Social System: The 
U.S.S.R. and the West (1978), Welfare, Planning, and Employ- 
ment (1982), and The Soviet Economy: Towards the Year 2000 
(co-editor with Herbert Levine, 1983). 

[Joachim O. Ronall / Ruth Beloff (2"4 ed.)] 


BERGSON, HENRI LOUIS (1859-1941), French philoso- 
pher. His father, Michael *Bergson, came from a distinguished 
Warsaw family; his mother from England. He was born in 
Paris and from 1881 taught philosophy at the Angers Lycée 
and subsequently at Clermont-Ferrand, where he gave his 
famous lectures on laughter, and where, after long medita- 
tions in the countryside, he first devised the idea of the vital, 
continuous, and generative impulse of the universe. From the 
age of 25, Bergson devoted himself to elaborating this theory 
in various forms. In 1889 he returned to Paris, published his 
Ph.D. thesis Essai sur les données immeédiates de la conscience 
(Time and Free Will, 1910), and lectured at the Lycée Henri 
Iv and the Ecole Normale Supérieure. In 1900 he was ap- 
pointed professor of philosophy at the Collége de France. His 
lectures were popular and were attended by the elite of Paris 
society. These lectures, like his books, especially [Evolution 
créatrice (1907; Creative Evolution, 1911), were distinguished 
by their lucid and brilliant style and established his fame in 
France and throughout the world. In 1914 he became a mem- 
ber of the French Academy and in 1928 was awarded the No- 
bel Prize for literature. Bergson was also politically active, es- 
pecially in foreign affairs, and headed a French delegation to 
the U.S. He was president of the League of Nations’ Commit- 
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tee for Intellectual Cooperation. In 1940, after the French sur- 
render to the Nazis, Bergson returned all his decorations and 
awards, and, rejecting the French authorities’ offer to exclude 
him from the edicts against the Jews, queued for many hours 
to register as a Jew although he was weak and ill. In his latter 
years he was attracted to Catholicism but remained a Jew in 
order to maintain his identification with the persecuted. He 
died a Jew in 1941. 

Most of his works deal with the conception and explica- 
tion of the notions of “duration” and “movement,” not as static 
concepts defined by the mind but as experiences, conceived by 
the intuition when it is freed from the limitations which the 
intellectual consciousness imposes upon the conceiver and the 
conceived. According to Bergson, the dynamic element of the 
duration, the flowing time, is the sole penetrator of real exis- 
tence. “Time” abolishes the static world of the conscious mind 
and the concept of “duration” may be defined as the continual 
change which takes place in time. This change is not transcen- 
dentally motivated but results from an inner energy - the vital 
impulse (élan vital) which derives from an unlimited source. 
The actual duration of the vital impulse is the basic element 
of the universe, while matter and awareness are only momen- 
tary manifestations or creations of the central stream. The con- 
sciousness can grasp the essence of reality, both in its primary 
purity as a duration and in its consolidation and objectifica- 
tion as matter in space. In the same manner consciousness 
can also reach self-knowledge in two different ways: through 
intellectual static self-consciousness, and through an intimate 
awareness of its essence as a conscious duration, a vital and 
fluctuating spirit, regenerating and developing continuously. 
From this it follows that the factor fashioning consciousness 
is memory. Memory comprises the duration for it accumu- 
lates all past achievements and within it “the past grows into 
the present” Through the intuition, which is the essence of the 
memory, man grasps his personal essence as a vital and con- 
scious duration, and, similarly, grasps the creative duration, 
which is absolute reality. 

Bergson’s view also appears in his theories on the func- 
tions of instinct, intellect, and intuition. Life evolution ad- 
vances in three directions: vegetative, instinctive, and rational. 
The instinct is the capability of utilizing organic instruments, 
but this function is merely a blind practical knowledge. The 
intellect has the ability of execution and of utilizing inorganic 
instruments, and it introduces, therefore, the knowledge of the 
qualities of objects, accompanied by self-knowledge. When 
the intellect has time enough to develop its knowledge, it 
judges all objects as if they were inorganic instruments, thus 
viewing the living reality itself in a mechanical, devitalized 
mirror. This perverted conception can be corrected by intu- 
ition, which is a developed instinct with self-awareness. Berg- 
son conceived the intuition as the only means by which it is 
possible to inject a primary flexibility into fossilized scientific 
methods and draw them closer to reality. 

Bergson recognized that the potential capability for im- 
mediately grasping reality is actualized only in a few select 
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men. Strong fetters of habit tie man down to the social, moral, 
and conceptual reality of his environment, and only an elite 
few are capable of extricating themselves. Therefore, Bergson 
admired the great mystics (see his Les deux sources de la mo- 
rale et de la religion, 1932; Two Sources of Morality and Reli- 
gion, 1935). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.D. Lindsay, The Philosophy of Bergson, 
1911; H. Wildon Carr, Henri Bergson: The Philosophy of Change, 1912; 
Hugh S. Elliot, Modern Science and the Illusions of Professor Bergson, 
1912; V. Jankelevitch, Henri Bergson, 1931; A. Keller, Eine Philosophie 
des Lebens (1914); J. Maritain, La philosophie Bergsonienne (1914); A. 
Thibaudet, Le Bergsonisme (1923); J. Chevalier, Bergson (Fr., 1948); A. 
Palliére, Bergson et le Judaisme (1932); I. Benrubi, Souvenirs sur Henri 
Bergson (1942); B. Scharfstein, Roots of Bergson’s Philosophy (1943); 
A. Cresson, Bergson, sa vie, son oeuvre (1950); R.M. Mossé-Bastide, 
Bergson éducateur (1955); idem, Bergson et Plotin (1959); 1.W. Alex- 
ander, Bergson, Philosopher of Reflection (1957). ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
Puy: B. Gilson, Lindividualité dans la philosophie de Bergson (1985); 
G. Deleuze, Bergsonism (1988); F. Burwick and P. Douglas (eds.), The 
Crisis in Modernism: Bergson and the Vitalist Controversy (1992); K. 
Ansell-Pearson, Philosophy and the Adventure of the Virtual: Bergson 
and the Time of Life (2002); L. Lawlor, The Challenge of Bergsonism: 
Phenomenology, Ontology, Ethics (2003). 


[Pepita Haezrahil] 


BERGSON, MICHAEL (1820-1898), Polish pianist and com- 
poser, born in Warsaw. He was the father of the French phi- 
losopher Henri *Bergson. Michael’s opera Luisa di Montfort 
was produced in Florence (1847) and in Hamburg (1849); his 
operetta Qui va d la chasse, perd sa place in Paris (1859). For 
ten years he was piano professor, then director of the Geneva 
Conservatory. In 1873 he settled in London, where he collab- 
orated with M. Hast in the compilation and editing of syna- 
gogue music. A pupil of Chopin, he composed in Chopinesque 
style, for which Schumann criticized him. One of his works, 
Scena ed Aria, is still widely played by military bands. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baker, Biog Dict; Grove, Dict; Sendrey, Mu- 


sic, indexes. 
[Dora Leah Sowden] 


BERGSTEIN, FANIA (1908-1950), Hebrew poet. Born in 
Szczuczyn, near Lomza, Poland, she received a Hebrew and 
a Russian education. In her youth she became active in the 
Zionist youth movement He-Halutz ha-Zair, immigrated to 
Palestine in 1930, and joined kibbutz Gevat. Her books include 
Bazir (1939), poems; Avim Holefot (1950), poems; Asif (1955), 
collected poems; and Reshimot (1952), collected prose, edited 
by M. Poznariski. Among her ten volumes of poems, stories, 
and plays for children is Tekhelet ve-Adom (1961). A list of her 
works that have been translated into English appears in Goell, 
Bibliography, index. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fania (Heb., 1950), memorial brochure, is- 
sued by Kibbutz Gevat; N. Goren, Demuyyot be-Sifrutenu (1953), 
144-9; Y. Harari, Ishah va-Em be-Yisrael (1959), 455-7. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: S. Even Shoshan, Fania Bergstein: Parashat Hayyim 
vi- Yezirah (1971). 
[Getzel Kressel] 
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°BERGSTRAESSER, GOTTHELEF (1886-1933), German Se- 
mitic scholar and linguist. Bergstraesser was born in Oberlosa 
(Thueringen). During World War 1, while professor at the Uni- 
versity of Constantinople, he studied the spoken dialects in 
Palestine and Syria on which he later published several schol- 
arly works: Sprachatlas von Syrien und Palaestina (1915); Zum 
arabischen Dialekt von Damaskus (1924); Neuaramaeische 
Maerchen und andere Texte aus Ma‘lula (1915); Glossar des 
neuaramaeischen Dialekts von Ma'lula (1921). Bergstraesser be- 
gan to work on an edition of Gesenius’ Hebraeische Gramma- 
tik of which only two parts appeared (Einleitung, Schrift-und 
Lautlehre, 1918; Verbum, 1929). He also edited a Hebrew reader 
Hebraeische Lesestuecke aus dem Alten Testament (1920). In ad- 
dition to the linguistic studies which earned him international 
repute (Einfuehrung in die semitischen Sprachen, 1928), Berg- 
straesser engaged in research on textual criticism and read- 
ing of the Koran, Arabic translations from Greek, especially 
of Galen, and on Islamic law. A fierce opponent of Nazism, 
Bergstraesser spoke out strongly against antisemitism. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Meyerhof, in: Isis, 25 (1936), 60-62 (Eng.); 
H. Gottschalk, in: Der Islam, 24 (1937), 185-91 (with partial bibli- 


ography). 
[Martin Meir Plessner] 


BERGTHEIL, JONAS (1819-1902), pioneer in Natal, South 
Africa. Bergtheil emigrated to Cape Colony from Bavaria in 
1834 and moved in 1843 to Durban, where he formed a com- 
pany to bring settlers from Europe and grow cotton for the 
first time in South Africa. To encourage immigration to South 
Africa he took a Zulu to Germany in 1847 as an example of 
the indigenous population and recruited 188 non-Jewish set- 
tlers whom he took to Natal. The 47 families concerned were 
each given 250 acres of land at New Germany in the Pinetown 
district some 15 mi. (24 km.) from Durban. Although cot- 
ton growing was initially a failure, the settlement prospered. 
Bergtheil was also director of a company which built the first 
railway line in South Africa, a short stretch starting in Dur- 
ban. He was elected in 1857 to the first legislative council in 
Natal, holding the seat until 1866. He was one of the found- 
ers of the Cape Town Hebrew Congregation in 1841. In 1866 
he left to settle in England. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Saron and L. Hotz (eds.), Jews in South 
Africa (1955), index; Jewish Affairs, 9 (Johannesburg, 1954), no. 6. 


[Louis Hotz] 


BERIHAH (Heb. 17°73; “flight”), name of an organized un- 
derground operation moving Jews out of Poland, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Romania, Yugoslavia, the Baltic countries, 
and the U.S.S.R. into Central and Southern Europe between 
1944 and 1948 as a step toward their - mostly “illegal” - immi- 
gration to Palestine: also name of the spontaneous mass move- 
ment of Jewish survivors from Europe toward Erez Israel. 

In 1939, Jewish refugees fleeing from the Germans were 
illegally crossing frontiers into Soviet-occupied Poland and 
thence to Lithuania or, in the south, to Romania. While this 
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movement was in the main chaotic, Zionist, Bundist, and 
Orthodox groups provided some organized nuclei. The same 
holds true of Jews fleeing from Slovakia to Hungary in 1942, 
and from Hungary back into Slovakia and into Romania in 
1944. At the end of World War 11, tens of thousands of Jews 
found that they could not remain in the countries of Cen- 
tral Europe either because of their memories of the *Holo- 
caust and the destruction of their homes or because of the 
antisemitic atmosphere that prevailed in these countries. A 
mass migration of the remnants of the Holocaust began. It 
was partially spontaneous and partially organized as an at- 
tempt to find a way to reach Palestine. The first initiators of 
the organized Berihah came from among the leaders of Jew- 
ish resistance groups, partisans, and organizers of Zionist 
underground groups who already had participated in illegal 
border crossings in Nazi-occupied Eastern Europe during 
the war years. 

In 1944, with the liberation of Rovno in Volhynia and 
Vilna by the Soviet Army in February and April, respectively, 
illegal groups of former Jewish partisans were formed inde- 
pendently of each other. Their aim was to take out the rem- 
nants of the Jewish population and bring them to Erez Israel. 
They were joined by Zionist groups returning from Soviet 
Asia, and met in Lublin in December 1944 under the lead- 
ership of Abba *Kovner. In January 1945, they were joined 
by the remnants of the Warsaw ghetto fighters under Yizhak 
*Cukierman, and founded the Berihah organization under the 
leadership of Kovner. The first groups were sent to Romania 
in the middle of January 1945, in the hope of reaching Erez 
Israel with the help of emissaries (shelihim) of the yishuv stay- 
ing at the time in Bucharest. During the first months after the 
war, before the borders of Central European countries were 
redrawn and closed and when millions of *Displaced Persons 
were returning to their homes, the movement of Jews search- 
ing for a way to Palestine also began. An event connected with 
this mass movement was the “Rescue Train,” which, under 
the auspices of the International Red Cross, set out for Po- 
land to return to Romania Jews who had been deported by 
the Germans. This project succeeded in returning from Po- 
land to Romania about 5,000 Jews, including many children. 
But hopes of reaching Palestine from Romania had soon to be 
discarded, and in May, Kovner had instead established transit 
points in Hungary and Yugoslavia, moving his people toward 
Italy, which he himself reached in July. Polish Jews were now 
coming via Slovakia to Budapest, and thence to Graz in Aus- 
tria, hoping to cross the Italian border from there. In August, 
however, the British occupation forces stationed there closed 
the border and 12,000 people were stranded in the Graz area. 
They managed to cross the border in small groups only in the 
winter of 1945/46. 

A center (Merkaz la-Golah) for smuggling Jews into Italy 
from the liberated concentration camps in Germany and Aus- 
tria was established by Palestinian Jewish soldiers stationed 
in Europe, both from the *Jewish Brigade and from other 
army units. It started its activities in June 1945 and brought 
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in some 15,000 people till August, when British forces sealed 
the border. Financing in this early period was from *Jewish 
Agency funds. The first attempt to organize the migration of 
Jewish survivors throughout Europe was made at a meeting of 
Berihah activists in Bratislava in March 1946. A central com- 
mittee of the Berihah was chosen with Mordechai Surkis from 
the Jewish Brigade and Pinhas Rashish (d. 1978), head of the 
Palestine aid delegation to Poland, as its heads. This commit- 
tee exercised an ill-defined and shadowy control over Berihah 
activities in Europe until the end of 1946. 

From August 1945 onward, a movement started out 
of Poland into the Displaced Persons (pp) camps of Czecho- 
slovakia; the various routes led to the U.S. zone in Austria 
and into Bavaria. From October onward an alternative route 
operated via Szczeczyn (Stettin), Berlin, and the British 
zone (northern Germany) to the U.S. zone in the south. Tran- 
sit through Czechoslovakia, Austria, and Hungary was con- 
trolled by Levi Kopelevich (Argov), a shaliah from Pales- 
tine, who from March 1946 headed the Berihah secretariat 
in Bratislava. Movements were coordinated with the Berihah 
in Poland under Isser Ben-Zvi, a shaliah who had taken 
over in October 1945. In the winter of 1945/46, funds began 
to be received from the *American Jewish Joint Distribu- 
tion Committee for food and clothing for stranded refugees. 
The control over Berihah exercised heretofore through Sur- 
kis was now acknowledged to be in the hands of the “Mosad 
le-Aliyah Bet” (or “Mosad;’ center for “illegal” immigration) 
in Palestine, whose head, Shaul *Avigur, moved his office to 
Paris in 1946. 

The movement was largely organized by Zionist youth 
movements whose representatives in Poland formed the 
Berihah “center; to which the commander was responsible. 
The movements and Zionist parties formed groups, many 
of which were influenced by the kibbutz idea and therefore 
known as “kibbutzim”’ The groups were directed to border 
towns where Berihah teams accommodated them in “stores” 
(temporary lodgings). There they were provided with slips of 
paper containing a code (“parol”) and sent to the actual bor- 
der station (“point”) where the local Berihah team smuggled 
them across. Until 1946, forged Red Cross documents were 
employed to identify people as Greek refugees. In Czecho- 
slovakia, an informal agreement was obtained not to hamper 
the movement of Jews, and uNRRA and the Czech government 
paid the train fares from the Polish border to either Bratislava 
or As on the Czech-German frontier. On the Szczeczyn-Berlin 
route, Soviet or Polish truck drivers were bribed into smug- 
gling people in, and exit from Berlin to the British zone was 
effected either through uNRRa officials whose sympathy was 
obtained or with the help of forged documents. From Octo- 
ber 1945 onward, the operation in Austria was under Asher 
Ben-Nathan, and in Germany under Ephraim Frank, both 
shelihim from Palestine. In Vienna a series of transit camps 
were clustered around the Rothschild Hospital, receiving refu- 
gees passing from Bratislava to the U.S. zone of Austria. From 
the U.S. zone of Austria transit was effected either to Italy (un- 
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til about May 1946), directed by Issachar Haimovich, or to the 
U.S. zone in Germany. 

The U.S. Army did not encourage entry of Jewish refu- 
gees into their zones. However, poor conditions in pp camps 
in these zones had caused an investigation to be made by Earl 
G. Harrison in August, 1945, and the report that was published 
on Sept. 30, 1945, reflected badly on the army. To avoid arous- 
ing public opinion in the United States the army acquiesced 
in Jewish refugee movements, provided no very large num- 
bers were involved. Simon H. Rifkind and Philip S. Bernstein, 
advisers on Jewish affairs to the U.S. command in Germany, 
played a large part in persuading the army to maintain its tol- 
erant attitude. 

The murder of 41 Jews in a pogrom at *Kielce (Poland) 
on July 4, 1946, created a wave of panic among Polish Jews, 
who now included the 150,000 repatriates from the U.S.S.R. 
who came out from February 1946 onward (before that there 
had been only 80,000 Jews in Poland). Pressure was exerted 
on Berihah by panic-stricken Jews to take them out of Po- 
land. In July this was still done by the usual illegal means. 
But the Polish government, which arrived at the conclusion 
that it would not be able to restrain the outbursts against the 
Jews, saw their exodus from Poland as a solution to the prob- 
lem. In late July, negotiations conducted by Yizhak Cukier- 
man with Polish government agencies led to an oral under- 
standing whereby Jews were allowed to leave Poland without 
hindrance through the Silesian border into Czechoslovakia. 
Simultaneously (on July 26) the Czech government, largely 
through the influence of Jan Masaryk, the foreign minister, 
decided to open its frontier to Jews fleeing from Poland. In 
the three months of July, August, and September 1946 more 
than 70,000 Jews fled through Czechoslovakia. Transport was 
paid for by the Czechs, against an UNRRA promise to return 
the money later; food was obtained largely from the pc and 
UNRRA. The exodus of those months was joined by 15,000 
Hungarian Jews and some 1,000 Romanian and Czech Jews. 
Despite Polish insistence that only the Silesian route should 
be used after the July agreement, Berihah continued to send 
also large numbers of Jews via Szczeczyn to Berlin, a route 
which was controlled by Jewish Brigade soldiers. Others went 
from Szczeczyn to Luebeck and Hanover in the British zone 
by train or boat through pur, the Polish agency expelling 
Germans from Poland: the Jews posed as Germans and were 
thus enabled to leave by “being expelled” The total number 
leaving Poland from July 1945 to October 1946 was estimated 
at 110,000, excluding puR and a large number of people who 
came out not with the organized Berihah but with professional 
smugglers, Jews as well as non-Jews. From the beginnings of 
the Berihah until October 1946 no less than 180,000 people 
were involved in the migratory movements. 

After some hesitation, and due again largely to the inter- 
vention of Rabbi Philip Bernstein, the U.S. Army allowed the 
large scale move into the U.S. zones of Germany and Austria 
to take place in the summer of 1946. Movements out of Ger- 
many into Italy were limited, especially during the second 
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half of 1946, until the route was reestablished in early 1947 
through the Valle Aurina. In early 1947 the Polish govern- 
ment terminated the arrangement at the border; movement 
via Szczeczyn had almost come to a standstill in November 
1946. During 1947, less than 10,000 Jews managed to leave 
Poland via Berihah routes. In Germany, Berihah cooperated 
with the committees of Jewish pps to arrange for social and 
political absorption of the refugees into the camps. Berihah’s 
orientation was clearly Zionist, but there were refugees who 
declared their preference for migration to countries other 
than Palestine. 

The Berihah movement from the Soviet Union was a 
special case. Many Jews who had lived in prewar Poland left 
the U.S.S.R. with their families as part of the Polish repatria- 
tion program. The position of veteran citizens of the Soviet 
Union was a more difficult one. Nonetheless, activities of the 
Berihah were organized by a number of bodies, which, inter 
alia, brought out many Lubavitch Hasidim from the Soviet 
Union. When the new Soviet border was definitely sealed in 
1946, the Soviet authorities began to seize the Berihah orga- 
nizers, some of whom were arrested and sentenced to long 
prison terms. At the end of 1946 a meeting of Berihah com- 
manders was held at Basle during the 22™4 Zionist Congress. 
Shaul Avigur, head of the “Mosad,’ was present. There a new 
European commander of the Berihah, Ephraim Dekel, a for- 
mer head of *Haganah Intelligence in Palestine, was nomi- 
nated. Under Dekel Berihah became more closely linked 
with the “Mosad,” but the numbers coming in from Eastern 
Europe were falling. In the spring of 1947 economic crisis and 
fear of antisemitism caused a panic flight of some 15,000 Ro- 
manian Jews to Hungary and Austria. On April 21, 1947, the 
U.S. Army decreed that no more Jews would be accepted into 
existing DP camps, but Berihah poured the refugees into the 
Viennese transit camps until the American authorities re- 
lented and allowed the people entrance into camps in the U.S. 
zone in contravention of the decree. The tension in Palestine 
between the *Haganah and the dissident underground orga- 
nizations, *Irgun Zevai L’ummi (1ZL) and *Lohamei Herut 
Israel (Lehi), sometimes influenced the work of the Berihah 
as well, and in September 1947 a Berihah man was murdered 
at a “point” near Innsbruck by 1zL members. In general, how- 
ever, the *Revisionists were part of the current of the Berihah 
and the “illegal” immigration to Palestine. 

In 1948, Meir Sapir took over from Dekel as Berihah com- 
mander, and Berihah was slowly wound up, though Berihah 
points still operated on certain eastern borders in 1949. In 
the west, Berihah points existed on the German-French and, 
briefly, on the Belgian, frontier, and the 4,500 Exodus passen- 
gers passed through these in June 1947. However, entry into 
France was regulated by the “Mosad” rather than Berihah. The 
total number of people who left Eastern Europe between 1944 
and 1948 can be estimated at about 250,000, and of these about 
80% at least came with the organized Berihah. The Berihah 
was a prime factor in the struggle for the establishment of the 
Jewish State from 1945 to 1948. It dramatically underscored 
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President Truman’s demand for a speedy admission of 100,000 
Jewish refugees to Palestine (August 1945) and was reflected 
in the conclusions of the Anglo-American Committee (May 
1946). It created a reservoir of people from which came the 
masses of immigrants that fought together with the yishuv to 
open the gates of Palestine to Jewish immigration and to es- 
tablish the State of Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Bauer, Flight and Rescue (1970); J. and D. 
Kimche, The Secret Roads (1954); “Brycha” 1945-1948 (Pol., 19502), 
an album; E. Dekel, Bi-Netivei ha-“Berihah” (1958); idem, in: Seridei 
Herev (1963); A. Gefen, Porezei ha-Mahsomim (1961); L.W. Schwarz, 
The Redeemers (1953), 232-45; R. Korchak, Lehavot ba-Efer (1965), 
303-7. 

[Yehuda Bauer] 


BERINSKI, LEV (1939-_), Yiddish poet. Berinski was born 
in Kauschan (Bessarabia) and became one of the most inven- 
tive of the post-Holocaust Yiddish poets. During World War 11 
his family fled to Tadzhikistan, returning to Moldavia in 1945. 
In 1963 Berinski moved to Smolensk in order to study Ger- 
man, then to Moscow to study poetry and poetic translation. 
Initially he wrote poems in Russian, then later in Yiddish, and 
translated into Russian from Romanian, Spanish, German, 
and Yiddish. In 1991 he immigrated to Israel, and settling in 
Acre. In 1992 he founded and became the editor of the liter- 
ary almanac Naye Vegn; in 2000 he published an anthology of 
contemporary literature and became co-editor of Toplpunkt, 
a quarterly journal of literature, art, and social issues. In 1997 
he won the David Hofstein and Itzik Manger Prize, the most 
distinguished prize for Yiddish literature, and the following 
year he became chair of the Fareyn fun Yidishe Shraybers un 
Zhurnalistn in Yisroel. Berinski’s Yiddish work comprises po- 
ems and poem cycles, stories, and essays. He is a postmodern 
poet who expresses the chaos that results from annihilation 
through collage, montage, intertextuality, quotation, prov- 
erb, aphorism, and mathematical formula, thus creating bold 
metaphors that connect the traditionally Jewish and philo- 
sophically enlightened with the surrealistically cosmic, while 
the whole opens up into the realm of the absurd and ironic. 
In addition to two volumes of Russian poetry (1992, 1997), he 
has published several volumes in Yiddish: Der Zuniker Velt- 
boy (“Sunny Construction of the World,’ 1988); Rendsburger 
Mikve (“Rendsburger Ritual Bath,” 1994); Calystegia Sepium 
(“Bindweed,” 1995; Fischfang in Venetsye (“Fishing in Venice,” 
1996); Luftblumen (“Flowers in the Air,” 1999). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Fater, in: Nusakh Ashkenaz in Vort un 
Klang (2002), 83-92. 
[Astrid Starck (2"4 ed.)] 


BERIT HA-BIRYONIM (Heb. 0°31°723 7°73), an under- 
ground group operating in Palestine from 1930 to 1933 against 
the Mandatory regime. Its founder and chief ideologue was 
Abba *Ahimeir, and two other leading members were Uri 
Zevi *Greenberg and Yehoshua *Yeivin. The group comprised 
about 30 active members and a few score of sympathizers. 
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Ideologically the Berit stood on the extreme right of the *Re- 
visionist movement, and in Palestine it dominated the party 
organ Hazit ha-Am. The activities of the Berit were of limited 
scope: it demonstrated against the visit to Palestine of the 
British Under-Secretary for the Colonies, Drummond Shiels; 
called for a boycott of the official census; organized the blow- 
ing of the Shofar at the end of the Day of Atonement service 
at the Western Wall; and pulled down the swastika flags from 
the German Consulates in Jerusalem and Jaffa. Berit ha-Biry- 
onim disintegrated shortly after the murder of *Arlosoroff, as 
a result of persecution by the Mandatory authorities. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Ahimeir, Berit ha-Biryonim (1972): Y. 
Ahimeir, Sh. Shatzki, Hinnenu Sikarikim (1978). 
[Joseph Nedava] 


BERIT SHALOM (“Covenant of Peace”), society founded 
in Jerusalem in 1925 to foster relations of rapprochement be- 
tween Jews and Arabs in Palestine, on the basis of a bi-na- 
tional solution to the conflict between them, with Jews and 
Arabs having an equal share in the administration regardless 
of the size of their respective populations (see *Bi-National- 
ism). Bi-nationalism for Berit Shalom was not an ideal but a 
function of reality. The trigger for the establishment of the 
society was a lecture at the opening of the Hebrew University 
in Jerusalem by the Orientalist Professor Joseph Horowitz of 
the University of Frankfurt on the Main. The initiative for 
founding Berit Shalom came from Arthur *Ruppin. The ac- 
tive members in the society belonged to several groups. The 
first, which was predominant in the early years, was made up 
of men who had immigrated to Palestine before World War 1 
and were all (except Ruppin himself) of East European ori- 
gin, had an academic education, and shared a practical politi- 
cal approach to Zionism. They included, in addition to Rup- 
pin, Dr. Jacob *Thon, Dr. Joseph *Lurie, Dr Yitzhak Epstein, 
Haim *Margolis-Kalvaryski, and *Rabbi Binyamin. The sec- 
ond group, which became predominant after 1929, was made 
up of intellectuals of a Central European liberal background, 
was much more ideological than the first group, and its mem- 
bers were all strongly influenced by the philosophy of Martin 
*Buber. They included Prof. Samuel Hugo *Bergmann, Prof. 
Hans *Kohn, Prof. Gershom *Scholem, Prof. Ernst *Simon, 
and Dr. Robert Weltsch. Finally there was a group of so-called 
“Anglo-Saxons,” mostly men who were employed by the Pales- 
tine Administration, including Edwin Samuel, son of the first 
High Commissioner to Palestine, Herbert *Samuel, and the 
attorney general of Palestine, Norman *Bentwich, who did not 
become full members until 1929. Prof. Judah Leon *Magnes, 
who also advocated bi-nationalism in this period, was never a 
member of the society, even though his name was frequently 
identified with it. Berit Shalom never numbered more than 
200 members. From the start there were differences concern- 
ing the purpose of the society. Ruppin wanted it to be a re- 
search group that would present the results of its studies to 
the Zionist leadership, while others urged that it formulate 
and attempt to implement its own political program. Ruppin 
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was chairman of the society until 1929, and the more activist 
line was carried out by his successor, Joseph Lurie. Rabbi Bin- 
yamin, the first editor of Berit Shalom’s monthly, She’ifoteinu 
(“Our Aspirations”), who demanded an agreement with the 
Arabs on the basis of unlimited Jewish immigration, was re- 
placed when a majority of the members declared themselves 
ready to accept a temporary limitation of immigration to fa- 
cilitate an agreement with the Arabs. In 1930 senior mem- 
bers of Berit Shalom published a series of memoranda, the 
first of which - Memorandum by the Brit Shalom Society on 
an Arab Policy for the Jewish Agency - was submitted to the 
Zionist Executive in London in February. The second memo- 
randum, entitled Practical Proposals for Cooperation Between 
Jews and Arabs in Palestine, was prepared as a response to a 
suggestion by one of the members of the 1929 Shaw Com- 
mission. The third memorandum was a personal endeavor 
by Ernst Simon, and was distributed to the members of the 
Conference of the Administrative Committee of the Jewish 
Agency in London. The fourth and last one was a “Judeao- 
Arab Covenant” prepared by Kalvaryski in August (appar- 
ently unknown to his colleagues at the time), and submitted 
by him to a member of the Arab Executive. Berit Shalom was 
attacked by most of the Zionist parties, who viewed its mem- 
bers as defeatists at best and traitors and worst. By 1933 it had 
virtually ceased to exist, after many of its members deserted 
it, and it ran out of funds. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: She’ifotenu (1930-33); S. Hattis, The Bi-Na- 


tional Idea in Palestine in Mandatory Times (1970). 
[Susan Hattis Rolef (2"¢ ed.)] 


BERK, FRED (1911-1980), dancer and exponent of Jewish 
and ethnic dance in the U.S. Born in Vienna into an Orthodox 
Jewish family, he studied dance there at the studio of Gertrud 
*Kraus and performed in her modern dance troupe. The Nazi 
annexation of Austria forced him to flee in 1939. He arrived in 
the U.S. in 1941. In 1950 Berk founded the Jewish Dance Di- 
vision at the 92™4 Street YMHA-Y WHA, New York. Cofounder 
of the Merry-Go-Rounders, a children’s dance group, he did 
the choreography for their Holiday in Israel and Wedding in 
Austria. He formed Hebraica Dancers in 1958. He wrote The 
Jewish Dance (1959). 


BERKLEY, ROCHELLE (1951- ), U.S. congresswoman. 
Rochelle (Shelley) Berkley, the elder of William and Estella 
(Colonomos) Levine's two daughters, was born in New York 
City. She was raised in the Catskill community of South Falls- 
burg, where her father worked at the famed Concord Hotel. 
In the early 1960s the family moved to Las Vegas, Nevada, 
where William found employment with the Sands Hotel; he 
would remain at the Sands for 36 years, the last ten as the ho- 
tel’s maitre d’. 

During Berkley’s formative years in Las Vegas, the city 
had a Jewish population of no more than 2,500. Berkley’s 
mother served as president of the local Hadassah, while Shelly 
was elected president of the Las Vegas chapter of Bnai B'rith 
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Girls. Berkley attended the University of Nevada at Las Vegas, 
where she was elected student body president, and graduated 
from the law school of the University of California at San Di- 
ego. Returning to Las Vegas, she worked as deputy director of 
the Nevada State Commerce Department and as counsel for 
the Southwest Gas Corporation. Following a two-year stint 
(1982-84) in the Nevada State Legislature, Berkley became vice 
president for government and legal affairs for the Sands Ho- 
tel. In this position, she served as in-house counsel for Sands’ 
chairman Sheldon Adelson, the man who virtually invented 
the computer trade show. 

In 1998 Berkley ran as a Democrat for one of Nevada's 
two seats in the United States House of Representatives. 
Elected by a small margin, Berkley continued to be reelected 
by the people of Las Vegas. Her campaign brought her to the 
attention of national Democratic party leaders. Once elected, 
she was given a seat on the prestigious House International 
Relations Committee. As a member of the subcommittee on 
the Middle East, Berkley was an ardent supporter of Israel. 
Berkley also served on the Congressional Task Force on An- 
tisemitism. During her first campaign for Congress Berkley 
was diagnosed with osteoporosis. Shocked to discover that 
her medical insurance did not cover the costs of a bone scan, 
she became an ardent supporter of the “Patients’ Bill of Rights.” 
This measure, which eventually fell short of passage, would 
have guaranteed that medical decisions be made by doctors 
and patients rather than by medical insurance carriers. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K.F, Stone, The Congressional Minyan: The 
Jews of Capitol Hill (2000), 26-29. 

[Kurt Stone (2™¢ ed.)] 


BERKLEY, WILLIAM R. (1945-_), U.S. insurance holding 
company executive. Berkley received a B.S. from New York 
University (NYU) (1966) and an M.B.A. from Harvard (1968). 
During his business career, he founded a number of public and 
private companies which he continues to control or of which 
he serves as chairman or director. He also chairs or serves on 
the board of several banks and other financial institutions. 

The WR. Berkley Corp. was founded in 1967 and is head- 
quartered in Greenwich, Connecticut. In 2005 it had 32 sub- 
sidiaries operating in the U.S. and globally and was ranked 
431 by Fortune 500. Berkley serves as chair of the Board of 
Overseers of the Nyu Stern School of Business; as vice chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees of Nyu, where he serves on the 
Executive and Finance Committees; on the Board of Directors 
of Georgetown University; as vice chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of the University of Connecticut; and as co-chairman 
of the Albert B. Sabin Vaccine Institute, Inc. 

Berkley has received many awards for his business, civic, 
and philanthropic activities, including, most recently, an hon- 
orary doctor of law degree from Mercy College. In 1999, he 
was awarded the Medallion for Entrepreneurship by Beta 
Gamma Sigma, which honors outstanding individuals who 
combine innovative business achievements with service to 
humanity. 
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BERKOFF, STEVEN (1937- ), English actor, director, and 
writer. Born in Stepney, London, he studied drama at the 
Webber-Douglas School in London and mime at the Ecole 
Jacque le Coq in Paris. 

He established himself as one of the most innovative 
theater personalities in the last quarter of the 20 century. 
As a writer he adapted many works for the stage including 
Kafka’s The Trial and “Metamorphosis” and Poe's “The Fall of 
the House of Usher.” His first professional production was an 
adaptation of Kafka’s “In the Penal Colony” 

His personal acting style is original and highly physi- 
cally controlled - the expression both hypnotic and threat- 
ening; although controlled, his stage rages are full of hurt 
and foreboding leaving an audience little solace. Each per- 
formance is unique. 

He is a prolific playwright whose original works include 
Decadence, Greek, West, and East. Much of his work is based 
on the vernacular of the present day — West with the social 
language and mores of the West End; East with the East End 
of London, for example. Kvetch is, at the same time, amus- 
ing and discomfiting; it received the London drama critics’ 
award as the best comedy of 1991. The language of his works 
is acerbic, clear, intelligent, and unpretentious. Many of his 
chosen characters as writer or actor are either disturbed or 
social misfits. He is also a master in the transposition of my- 
thology on to modern life. 

He has appeared in a number of films and Tv produc- 
tions, such as Octopussy, Beverly Hills Cop, Rambo, and The 
Krays, playing “baddies” (film villains) with relish and un- 
disguised glee. 

Berkoff has toured and acted in his own productions of 
Hamlet, Macbeth, Salome, and Coriolanus throughout Europe, 
Israel, and Australia. In his book on the theater Coriolanus 
in Deutschland he describes his unease as a Jew in Munich. 
Other publications include I Am Hamlet, A Prisoner in Rio, 
‘The Theatre of Steven Berkoff (1992), and an autobiography, 
Free Association (1996). In 1983 Steven Berkoff received the 
Los Angeles Drama Critics Award for directing. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Cross, Steven Berkoff and the The- 


atre of Self-Performance (2004). 
[Sally Whyte] 


BERKOVITS, ELIEZER (1908-1992), theologian and Jew- 
ish philosopher. Berkovits was born in Oradea, Romania, in 
1908. He received his rabbinical ordination in 1934 at the Ber- 
lin (“Hildesheimer”) Rabbinical Seminary, where he studied 
under Rabbi Jehiel Jacob *Weinberg, (author of the Seridei 
Esh); as well as from the Mir yeshivah and the rabbinate of 
Hungary. In parallel, he earned a doctorate in philosophy at 
the Friedrich-Wilhelms (now Humboldt) University of Berlin, 
where he studied under Wolfgang Kohler, one of the found- 
ers of Gestalt psychology. After escaping Germany in 1939, 
Berkovits served as a communal rabbi in Leeds, England 
(1940-46); Sydney, Australia (1946-50); and Boston, Massa- 
chusetts (1950-56). In 1958 he accepted the chair of the phi- 
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losophy department at the Hebrew Theological Seminary in 
Skokie, Illinois, which he held until 1975. At that time, at the 
age of 67, Berkovits relocated to Jerusalem, where he lived and 
worked until his death. During his lifetime, Berkovits wrote 
19 books and hundreds of essays and articles, covering every 
major area of Jewish philosophy. 

Berkovits’ philosophy of Judaism places a heavy focus 
on the role of man in history. In his view, classical Judaism, 
as embodied in the Hebrew Bible and the Talmud, presents 
a coherent critique of Western culture and its ideas about 
man — a critique which can be applied to the most pressing 
questions of modern life. Building on both his philosophical 
training and talmudic background, Berkovits saw the task of 
Jewish philosophy to “make Judaism a significant philosophy 
of life in the intellectual climate of our age ... [and to] equip 
it with the truth of God in relationship to the vital issues of 
present-day human existence.” Thus, in addition to his con- 
structive philosophy of Judaism, his work includes explicit 
critiques, from a Jewish perspective, of many of the leading 
streams of thought in his time, including existentialism, radi- 
cal theology, the 1960s drug culture, and situation ethics; of 
non-Jewish writers like Rudolf Otto and Arnold Toynbee, and 
of Jewish thinkers like Hermann *Cohen, Martin *Buber, and 
Franz *Rosenzweig. 


Theology and the Holocaust 

Berkovits’ most important theological work appears in God, 
Man, and History (1959), which offers the central framework 
for his entire philosophy of Judaism. The essence of Judaism, 
he wrote, is found in the personal encounter of the prophet 
with God; it is through the memory of that encounter, no less 
than through rational speculation, that one understands the 
nature of God and his covenant. In this regard, he followed the 
tradition of the medieval thinkers *Saadiah Gaon and *Judah 
Halevi, and in modern times Samson Raphael *Hirsch, who 
viewed revelation as axiomatic to any philosophy of Judaism. 
He thus challenged the Maimonidean approach to divine at- 
tributes, for example, according to which it is reason alone 
that allows one to comprehend the Absolute; in Berkovits’ 
view, memory of the encounter is primary and irreducible to 
reason. Reason can only help one describe the nature of God; 
however, it is only through the encounter that one discovers 
the central principle of Jewish religion - that God cares about 
the fate of humankind. “The foundation of religion is not 
the affirmation that God is, but that God is concerned with 
man and the world; that, having created this world, he has 
not abandoned it, leaving it to its own devices; that he cares 
about his creation.” God created the universe with man as its 
capstone; man is endowed with the capacity to take respon- 
sibility for creation, and therefore is charged by God with a 
duty to care for the world and for human history. Berkovits 
quotes, in this regard, the statement in Genesis 2:15 that God 
placed Adam in the Garden of Eden “to work it and to keep 
it”? God’s central concern for man is that he take responsibil- 
ity for history, improving the world and caring for it. He de- 
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veloped these points further in his Man and God: Studies in 
Biblical Theology (1969). 

In our own time, the most significant theological ques- 
tion in this regard concerns the problem of evil, especially in 
the wake of the Holocaust. Berkovits treated this subject most 
extensively in his Faith After the Holocaust (1973) and With 
God in Hell: Judaism in the Ghettos and Death Camps (1979). 
In these works, he offered a significant defense of the classical 
notion of the covenant, in the face of major theological oppo- 
sition to it in modern Jewish writing, and established human 
responsibility as the focal point of any approach to dealing 
with the destruction of European Jewry. In this context, he 
also developed a highly critical view of the role that Christian- 
ity played in promulgating antisemitism in Europe through- 
out history, seeing this role as a significant antecedent to the 
Holocaust which cannot be discarded when considering the 
future of Jewish-Christian relations. 


Morality and Halakhah 

Berkovits’ most developed statement on the nature of Jew- 
ish law appears in his Not in Heaven: The Nature and Func- 
tion of Halacha (1983). Whereas the main streams of Western 
morality focus on the intentions of the individual, Judaism, 
he argued, is concerned principally with the outcome of one’s 
actions. For this reason, Jewish law developed over time, 
showing flexibility of its rules in light of their effects within 
communal life. Jewish law, while a system of rules, nonethe- 
less is guided by a higher set of moral values which are them- 
selves concerned with providing real-world fairness, stability, 
economic prosperity, and concern with the fate of the unfor- 
tunate. He developed these themes further in Crisis and Faith 
(1976), where he discussed the issues of conversion and Jew- 
ish sexuality; Jewish Women in Time and Torah (1992), which 
offers a modern reconsideration of the role of women in Ju- 
daism; and his three Hebrew-language halakhic treatises: Te- 
nai be-Nisu’in u-ve-Get (“Conditionality in Marriage and Di- 
vorce,’ 1966), a controversial attempt to address the problem 
of *agunot, or refused divorce; as well as Halakhah: Kohah Ve- 
Tafkidah (“Halakhah: Its Authority and Function,’ 1981), and 
Higayon ba-Halakhah (“Logic in Halakhah,” 1986). 


Nationhood and Zionism 

Because of the nature of human morals, Berkovits wrote, it 
is not enough to hope for the improvement of humankind 
through the teaching of good principles of conduct. Rather, 
Judaism insists on the creation of a “holy nation,’ a people 
that dedicates itself to righteousness in every realm of its life, 
and which may thereby serve as an example for humankind. 
But to fulfill this mission, such a people requires sovereignty 
in its own land. “A people in control of its own life, capable of 
implementing Judaism by applying it to the whole of life, is 
a people in its own land. Judaism, as the religion of the deed, 
requires a people in its land” For this reason, the State of 
Israel represented for Berkovits not only the salvation of the 
Jews from the trials and horrors of exile, but an opportunity 
to apply Judaism in its fullest sense. Berkovits’ developed his 
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Zionist philosophy most thoroughly in Towards Historic Ju- 
daism (1943) as well as the final section of God, Man, and His- 
tory. His critique of the modern Israeli reality in light of this 
ideal appears in Mashber ha-Yehadut bi-Medinat ha-Yehudim 
(“The Crisis of Judaism in the Jewish State,” 1987). 


Other Writings 
Berkovits’ doctoral dissertation, “Hume und Der Deismus” 
(“Hume and Deism,” 1933) examines the epistemological issues 
concerning revelation and natural religion in the thought of 
David Hume. In Was Ist Der Talmud? (“What is the Talmud?” 
1938), he offered an introduction to the methods and aims of 
the oral tradition. Other significant works include Judaism: 
Fossil or Ferment? (1956), a book-length response to Arnold 
Toynbee’s depiction of the Jews; Prayer (1962), a monograph 
on the uniqueness of prayer in Judaism; Major Themes in Mod- 
ern Philosophies of Judaism (1974), in which he offered exten- 
sive critiques of the philosophies of Hermann Cohen, Franz 
Rosenzweig, Martin Buber, Abraham Joshua *Heschel, and 
Mordecai *Kaplan; and Unity in Judaism (1986), in which he 
called for the rediscovery of Jewish collective identity above 
denominational divisions. His collected sermons from the war 
period appear in Between Yesterday and Tomorrow (1945). 

A collection of his major essays was published in 2002 
(Shalem Press), titled Essential Essays on Judaism (ed. David 
Hazony), which includes a bibliography of his writings. 


[David Hazony (2"4 ed.)] 


BERKOW, IRA (1940- _), U.S. sportswriter. Born and raised 
in Chicago, Berkow attended Sullivan High School (1957), 
Miami University (Oxford, Ohio, B.A., 1963), and Northwest- 
ern University (M.S.J., 1965). He worked as a sportswriter and 
book reviewer for the Minneapolis Tribune (1965-67), and a 
sportswriter, sports columnist, general columnist, and senior 
writer for the Newspaper Enterprise Association (1967-76) 
before joining The New York Times as a sports feature writer, 
sports columnist, and senior writer in 1981. Berkow won a Pu- 
litzer Prize for national reporting in 2001 as part of a Times 
team for the series “How Race is Lived in America,’ contribut- 
ing an 8,300-world essay on “The Minority Quarterback,’ and 
was a finalist for the Pulitzer for distinguished commentary in 
1988. Berkow is the only sportswriter to have been represented 
for five decades in the respected annual anthology Best Sports 
Stories, and its successor, Best American Sportswriting. He 
was also reprinted in the Best American Sports Writing of the 
Century anthology. Berkow is the author of Oscar Robertson: 
The Golden Year 1964 (1971); Rockin Steady: A Guide to Bas- 
ketball and Cool (with Walt Frazier, 1974); Beyond the Dream: 
Occasional Heroes of Sports (1975); Maxwell Street: Survival in 
a Bazaar (1977); The DuSable Panthers: The Greatest, Blackest, 
Saddest Team from the Meanest Street in Chicago (1978); Carew 
(with Rod Carew, 1979); Red: A Biography of Red Smith (1986); 
The Man Who Robbed the Pierre: The Story of Bobby Comfort 
(1987); Pitchers Do Get Lonely, and Other Sports Stories (1988); 
Hank Greenberg: The Story of My Life (with Hank Greenberg, 
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1989); How to Talk Jewish (with Jackie Mason, 1990); The Gos- 
pel According to Casey: Casey Stengel’s Inimitable, Instructional, 
Historical Baseball Book (with Jim Kaplan, 1992); To the Hoop: 
The Seasons of a Basketball Life (1997); Court Vision: Unex- 
pected Views on the Lure of Basketball (2000); and The Minor- 
ity Quarterback, and Other Lives in Sports (2002). 


[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 


BERKOWICZ, JOSEPH (Jozef; 1789-1846), Polish army offi- 
cer, the son of Berek *Joselowicz. In 1809 he joined Napoleon’s 
Polish Legion, and took part in the battle of Kock, where his 
father was killed. For his distinguished service in Napoleon's 
Russian campaign of 1812, in which he was severely wounded, 
Joseph was awarded two crosses for valor. Retiring because 
of his war injuries he was employed in forestry, becoming 
chief forester in various localities in Poland. At the time of 
the 1830-31 uprising he called upon the Jews to take up arms 
and fight for their Polish fatherland. After the Polish defeat, 
he left with his son Leon for France, where he lived in Besan- 
con. He later moved to Liverpool, England, where he wrote a 
novel which he himself translated into English, Stanislaus or 
the Polish Lancer in the Suite of Napoleon... (published post- 
humously by his sons, 1846). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Kraushar, Syn Berka Joselowicza... (1889); 
E. Tuninski, Berek Joselewicz i jego syn (1909), 51-109; M. Balaban, in: 
Nowy Dziennik (April 12, 1933); Polski Slownik Biograficzny, 1 (1935), 
454-5; A. Levinson, Toledot Yehudei Varshah (1953), 122-3. 


BERKOWITZ, HENRY (1857-1924), U.S. Reform rabbi. 
Berkowitz was born in Pittsburgh, Pa. He was a member of the 
first graduating class of *Hebrew Union College in 1883. After 
occupying pulpits in Mobile, Alabama, where he organized 
the Humane Movement for the Protection of Children and 
Animals from Cruelty and wrote Judaism on the Social Ques- 
tion (1888) on labor-capital relations. His family did not fare 
well in Mobile; a son died of yellow fever and his wife Flora 
wrote an article in Isaac Mayer *Wise's Israelite describing their 
plight. It resulted in a job offer from Kansas City, where he 
succeeded his brother-in-law Joseph *Krauskopf. Berkowitz 
became rabbi of Congregation Rodeph Shalom, Philadelphia 
(1892), succeeding the distinguished Talmud scholar Marcus 
Jastrow. Despite opposition he eliminated many traditional 
forms from the practice of his congregation and brought it 
within the mainstream of advanced Reform. Berkowitz es- 
tablished in Philadelphia the Jewish Chautauqua Society in 
1893, an educational and interfaith organization modeled af- 
ter Methodist teacher training and adult education programs, 
and was its chancellor until his death. After 1910 its focus was 
changed to educating non-Jewish college students about Ju- 
daism. He took an active part in the establishment of the Fed- 
eration of Jewish Philanthropies in Philadelphia in 1901 and 
the Philadelphia Rabbinical Association in the same year. He 
was a member of the Mayor’s Vice Commission in order to 
deal with the rise in prostitution among East European im- 
migrant girls. He helped develop playgrounds throughout the 
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city. During World War 1, he toured army bases and was chap- 
lain to soldiers. His efforts led to the development of a heart 
condition and forced retirement. He was the first secretary of 
the Central Conference of American Rabbis. Among his pub- 
lications are Kiddush or Sabbath Sentiments in the Home (1898) 
and Intimate Glimpses of a Rabbi’ Career (1921). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Rosenau, in: AJYB, 26 (1924/25), 448-58; 
M.E. Berkowitz, Beloved Rabbi (1932); O. Levitas, in: Aya, 14 (1962), 
3-19. 
[Sefton D. Temkin / Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


BERKOWITZ, MICKEY (1954-_ ), Israeli basketball player. 
Born in Kefar Sava, Berkowitz joined the Maccabi Tel Aviv 
youth club at age 11, played with the junior squad at 15, and 
joined the senior team at 17 in 1971. He helped the Israeli team 
beat the U.S. team at the 1973 Maccabiah games, 86-80, and 
subsequently became the first Israeli to play NCAA Division 1 
basketball, joining the third-ranked University of Nevada, Las 
Vegas in 1975. Though he had a guaranteed contract offer from 
the Atlanta Hawks and the New Jersey Nets, Maccabi Tel Aviv 
would not release him from his contract. 

Berkowitz, a 6’ 3” guard, returned to Maccabi Tel Aviv 
after the 1975-76 season and subsequently became one of the 
team’s stars. Teaming up with Tal *Brody, Berkowitz helped 
lead the team to the European Championship in 1977 and 
1981, scoring 17 points in the 78-77 win over Mobilgirgi of Va- 
rese, Italy, on April 7, 1977, and 20 points in the final against 
Sinudyne, Bologna, on March 26, 1981. Berkowitz played 17 
seasons for Maccabi Tel Aviv, also winning 17 Israeli league 
championships and 13 Israeli State Cups. He also played on the 
Israeli national team that won a gold medal at the 1974 Tehran 
Asian Games and a silver medal at the 1979 European cham- 
pionships in Torino, Italy. Berkowitz’s highest-scoring game 
in international competition occurred at the 1975 European 
championships in Belgrade, Yugoslavia, when he scored 44 
points against Turkey. Berkowitz retired in 1996 and remained 
active on the basketball scene as a general manager and team 
owner. He was named Israel’s Sportsman of the Year in 1975 
and chosen Best Sportsman in the history of Israeli sports on 
the country’s 50 anniversary. 

[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 


BERKOWITZ, YITZHAK DOV (1885-1967), Hebrew and 
Yiddish novelist, editor, and translator of Shalom Aleichem. 
Born in Slutsk, Belorussia, Berkowitz studied in heder and 
educated himself in secular subjects. In 1903 he made his way 
to Lodz. He became friendly with Itzhak *Katzenelson. One 
of his first stories, “Moshkele Hazir,” was printed in Ha-Zofeh 
in 1903 and won a literary prize. In 1905 he became literary 
editor of Ha-Zeman, and his articles and stories appeared in 
most of the Hebrew and Yiddish journals of the day. In 1906 
Berkowitz married Shalom Aleichem’s daughter, Ernestina, 
spent 18 months in Switzerland, and visited the U.S. in 1908. 
While there, he contributed to the local Yiddish and Hebrew 
press. In 1909 he moved to Warsaw, where he edited the liter- 
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ary page of the Yiddish journal, Di Naye Velt. Several volumes 
of his collected stories were published in Hebrew and Yiddish 
from 1910 onwards. 

In 1913 he went to the United States where he edited the 
weekly Ha-Toren as well as Miklat (1920-21). He settled in 
Palestine in 1928, and became one of the first editors of the 
weekly, Moznayim. Berkowitz published his translation of the 
collected works of Shalom Aleichem and his masterfully writ- 
ten reminiscences of the great Yiddish writer and his genera- 
tion, under the title Ha-Rishonim ki-Venei Adam (1933-48). 

While his contemporaries, G. *Schoffman, J.H *Brenner, 
and U.N. *Gnessin revolted against the style of *Mendele 
Mokher Seforim and H.N. *Bialik, Berkowitz remained true 
to the older prose writing tradition, displaying his individual- 
ity in the choice of subject, methods of characterization, and 
structure of the story. Although his less conformist contem- 
poraries were not always accepted by the literary establish- 
ment, he himself was praised by Bialik. Berkowitz’s stories, 
novels, plays, and memoirs appeared in Yiddish and Hebrew. 
The bulk of his work was written in Hebrew. 

Berkowitz is important as a writer of short stories. In 
his early years he wrote realistic stories under the influence 
of Mendele, Bialik, and Chekhov but soon was captivated by 
the technique and style of Shalom Aleichem. The influence of 
the greater writer tended to weaken Berkowitz’s originality. 
Berkowitz’s stories were written out of the context of the social 
crisis which shook Eastern European Jewry in his day. Among 
his central themes are (1) the weakening of parental authority: 
“Lifnei ha-Shulhan” (“Before the Table”); “Pere Adam” (“The 
Ill-Mannered One”); “Malkot” (“Lashings”); “Baal Simhah” 
(“The Feted”); “Maftir”; “Moshkele Hazir”; (2) the problems 
resulting from changes in the protagonists’ social status and 
from their cultural isolation: “Viddui” (“Confession”); “Talush” 
(“Severed’, in Israel Argosy, 1936); “Kelei Zekhukhit” (“Glass,” in 
Reflex, 1927); (3) problems resulting from emigration: “Karet” 
(“The Outcast,’ in The Jewish Standard, 1936); “El ha-Dod ba- 
Amerikah” (“To Uncle in America,’ in Bnai Brith Magazine, 
1930); “Yarok” (“The Greenhorn, in The American Jewish 
Chronicle, 1917); “Mi-Merhakim” (“From Afar”); (4) problems 
from the social pressure of a strange world: “Pelitim” (“Refu- 
gees”); “Ruhot Raot” (“Evil Spirits”). The characters, generally 
unable to face up to the crisis, are “anti-heroes” who collapse 
under pressure, victims of social and psychological situations 
beyond their control. It is not the plot, but the social and 
psychological situation expressed through the plot, which is 
the main point of Berkowitz’s stories. His characterization is 
not introspective (as is the case with J.H. Brenner and U.N. 
Gnessin), but external. The inner world of the protagonists is 
revealed through mannerism, habits, and dialogue. In many 
cases wider basic situations are implied through the specific 
case by the symbolic expansion of landscapes or verbal hints, 
extending the significance of the dialogue or characters. The 
background of most of Berkowitz’s stories is Russia at the 
turn of the century, and the effect of the social and general 
crisis of the time on the country’s Jews. Some of the stories 
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deal with the place of immigrants of the old generation in 
the U.S., others with the impact of Erez Israel on new immi- 
grants: “Amerikah Olah le-Erez Yisrael” (“America Comes to 
Erez Israel; 1946); “Ha-Nehag” (“The Heart of a Chauffeur,’ 
in Commentary, 1953). 

There is a change in direction as regards technique and 
theme in Berkowitz’s novels. In the first of these, Menahem 
Mendel be-Erez Yisrael (“Menahem Mendel in Erez Israel, 
1936) he attempted to transfer one of Shalom Aleichem’s char- 
acters to the new environment of Erez Israel, continuing the 
epistolary technique. The correspondence is one-sided; Mena- 
hem Mendel writes to his wife, Sheine Sheindel; she does not 
reply. The theme is the ideological struggle between fathers, 
who still belong to the Diaspora in their way of thinking and 
try to make easy money out of the building boom in the Tel 
Aviv of the 1930s, and the sons, who are committed to the ideal 
of pioneer labor. The mode is satirical rather than humoris- 
tic. Yemot ha-Mashiah (“Messianic Days,” 1938) is a descrip- 
tion of the emigration of Dr. Menuhin, a Zionist intellectual, 
from the United States to Erez Israel. At times it reads like a 
roman a clef, in which the writer hints at real characters and 
at the struggle between the *Revisionist (right-wing Zionist) 
and the Labor movement. His hero, Menuhin, is searching for 
a new truth and a new way of life, and he eventually finds a 
wife (Yehudit), after overcoming various prejudices, and dis- 
covers the attractions of “labor Palestine.” The ideology of the 
labor movement is one of the important aspects of the novel 
and events are judged by its light. 

Berkowitz also wrote several plays of different types, 
some of which appeared in a separate volume in 1928. The 
fourth, Mirah, was published in 1934. His play, Ba-Arazot ha- 
Rehokot (“In the Distant Lands,” 1928), is a comedy on the life 
of immigrants to the United States. The appearance of Anton, 
a Russian farmer, in the midst of a Jewish family, causes vari- 
ous romantic complications and errors. Oto ve-Et Beno (“He 
and His Son,” 1928), a realistic “somber drama,’ is a continu- 
ation of the story “Moshkele Hazir” - Moshke, a convert to 
Christianity who had a son, Jacob, by a non-Jewish wife, is 
nevertheless still tied to his Jewish origins. During a pogrom 
in the midst of the Russian Revolution, Moshke hides Jews in 
his home and this act brings about a clash between him and 
his son, in which Moshke murders Jacob and commits sui- 
cide. The play is written in realistic, Ibsenesque style and is 
well made; it was produced by the Habimah Theater in 1934. 
Mirah was influenced by Ibsen's A Doll’s House, and deals with 
the status of women in the United States immigrant society, 
contrasting the heroine's moral qualities, despite her sin, with 
her husband’s imperfections. In old age, Berkowitz published 
reminiscences, both of his childhood in Russia, Pirkei Yaldut 
(“Childhood Episodes,” 1966), and of Erez Israel in the 1930s, 
Yom Etmol Ki Avar (“Yesterday,’ 1966). He also translated Tol- 
stoi’s Childhood (1912) and Chekhov's Youth (1922). 

Berkowitz was received with enthusiasm by the critics of 
his time. Bialik praised him warmly while Brenner regarded 
him with mixed feelings, praising his clarity and freshness 
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but noting his limitations. A later generation dealt with the 
relationship between naturalism and realism in his work (Y. 
Keshet), emphasized the central psychological dilemma in his 
work, which confronts the little man with a situation beyond 
his control (D. Sadan), and described the alienation of his in- 
tellectual heroes (S. Halkin). The young Israeli critics have 
not devoted much attention to his work. Some have stressed 
the sociological aspect in his work (i.e., the breakup of the 
home - G. Katznelson) and others have studied in detail his 
technique in story and playwriting (G. Shaked). He has had 
little influence on the writers of his own and the subsequent 
generation or on the young Israeli writers. A list of his works 
translated into English appears in Goell, Bibliography. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Holt, Isaac Dov Berkowitz, Voice of the 
Uprooted (1972); H.N. Bialik, Iggerot, 1 (1938), 263; idem, Devarim 
she-be-al-Peh (1935), 188-90; Kol Kitvei J. H. Brenner, 2 (1960), 380; 
D.A. Friedman, Iyyunei Perozah (1966), 143-60; S. Halkin, Arai va- 
Keva (1942), 95-112; D. Sadan, Bein Din le-Heshbon (1963), 163-8; J. 
Fichmann, Benei Dor (1952), 226-53; Y. Koplewitz (Keshet), Be-Dor 
Oleh (1950), 13-24; G. Katznelson, in: Gilyonot, 30 (1954), 239-43; 
G. Shaked, Al Arbaah Sippurim (1964), 11-33; idem, ‘Oto ve-Et Beno’ 
ve-ha-Mahazeh ha-Realisti: Al Sheloshah Mahazot (1968), 9-38; A. 
Komem-Kominkovsky, in: Meassef le-Divrei Sifrut, 4 (1964), 243-533 
R. Wallenrod, Literature of Modern Israel (1956), 162-6, 169. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Shaked, Ha-Sipporet ha-Ivrit, 1 (1977), 327-41. 


[Gershon Shaked] 


BERKSON, ISAAC BAER (1891-1975), U.S. educator and 
philosopher. Berkson, who was born in New York, began his 
teaching career at the Central Jewish Institute in New York, 
of which he was appointed director in 1917. From 1918 until 
1927 he supervised the schools and extension program of the 
city’s Bureau of Jewish Education. In 1927 he began teaching 
education at the Jewish Institute of Religion (later merged with 
the Hebrew Union College), and in the same year accepted 
the invitation of Henrietta Szold, who headed the Palestine 
Executive's department of education, to survey Jewish schools 
in Palestine. After completing his survey, he remained in Pal- 
estine from 1928 to 1935 as superintendent of the Jewish school 
system. In 1938 Berkson began lecturing in the philosophy of 
education at the City College of New York (professor, 1955). 
Though a follower of the progressive education ideas of John 
Dewey and WH. Kilpatrick, Berkson only partially accepted 
their pragmatic-instrumentalist philosophy. His merger of 
these views with his own, which were a reflection of the ide- 
als and values of his Jewish heritage, was given expression in 
his book The Ideal and the Community (1958). In dealing with 
the specific problems of Jewish education he advanced the 
“community theory.’ According to him, the Jewish commu- 
nities of the world constitute the “Knesset Israel? which has 
its own “heritage of cultural, social, and spiritual values.” The 
cultivation of the individual’s Jewish personality must there- 
fore combine loyalty to his own community - the “Knesset 
Israel,’ including the State of Israel - and sharing with his fel- 
low men in the “realm of universal ideals.” Berkson’s Theories 
of Americanization (1920) was an important influential state- 
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ment of the American theory of cultural pluralism which he 
applied specifically to the problems of Jewish education. Berk- 
son’s other works include: Preface to an Educational Philoso- 
phy (1940), Education Faces the Future (1943), Ethics, Politics 
and Education (1968), and The Ideal and the Community: A 
Philosophy of Education (1970). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Dinin, in: Jewish Education, 32 (1962), 134; 
E. Schwarcz, ibid., 29 (1958), 56; J. Pilch (ed.), Judaism and the Jew- 


ish School (1966), 42. 
[Ernest Schwarcz] 


BERL, EMMANUEL (1892-1976), French author. A rela- 
tive of *Bergson and *Proust, Berl was a passionate politi- 
cal essayist and critic of the French bourgeoisie. His works 
include Mort de la pensée bourgeoise (1925), La politique et 
les partis (19327), Discours aux Francais (1934), La culture en 
péril (1948), and Nasser tel quin le loue (1968). Berl was chief 
editor of the weekly, Marianne (1933-37). He also wrote short 
stories and novels including Sylvia (1952) and Rachel et autres 
graces (1965), notable for their insight and an incisive style. 
Deeply affected by World War 1 after serving for two years, 
Berl, a convinced anti-fascist, adopted pacifist views that led 
him in June 1940 to write some of future Vichy leader Pétain’s 
speeches. He quickly put an end to this cooperation when he 
became aware of the antisemitic direction of the new regime. 
After the war, he left politics and devoted himself exclusively 
to literature. In 1967, he was awarded the French Academy’s 
Grand Prix de Literature. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Morlino, Emmanuel Berl: Les trbulations 
dun pacifiste (1990); L.-A. Revah, Berl, un juif de France (2003). 
[Dror Franck Sullaper (2"4 ed.)] 


BERL, ERNST (1877-1946), Austrian-U.S. chemist. Berl 
was born in Silesia and worked at the Zurich Polytechnicum 
(1898-1907) and in a Belgian artificial silk factory (1910-14). In 
World War 1 he directed an Austrian explosives factory. Berl 
was professor of chemical technology and electrochemistry, 
Technische Hochschule, Darmstadt (1919-33); he emigrated 
to the U.S.A. and became research professor at Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, Pittsburgh. He worked on lead chamber 
process, nitration of cellulose, and combustion problems and 
was coauthor of Chemisch-technische Untersuchungsmethoden 
(4 vols., 1921-23) and Chemische Ingenieur- Technik. 


BERLE, MILTON (formerly Mendel Berlinger; 1908-2002), 
U.S. comedian, known as “Mr. Television” and “Uncle Miltie.” 
Born in New York, Berle played in nightclubs, films, and 
Broadway shows, including the Ziegfeld Follies of 1943. From 
1948 to 1956 he did a weekly variety show on television in 
modern slapstick style. In the 1960s he also appeared in seri- 
ous parts, including a role in the film The Loved One. 

Berle’s career began when he was five years old and 
spanned more than 80 years on stage, film, radio, and tele- 
vision. At the age of five, Berle won a Charlie Chaplin look- 
alike contest. And as a child he appeared in the silent films The 
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Perils of Pauline and Tillie’s Punctured Romance. He moved up 
through the vaudeville circuit, finding his niche in the role of 
a brash comic known for stealing the material of fellow co- 
medians. In 1931, he played the Palace Theater in New York, 
becoming the youngest master of ceremonies on Broadway. 
He also wrote some 400 published songs. But it was on tele- 
vision in the 1940s and 1950s that he made his most endur- 
ing mark. The Texaco Star Theater, featuring Berle and guest 
stars in what would become legendary comic skits, debuted 
in 1948 and caught on with the public almost immediately. 
It became a Tuesday night fixture in homes across America 
and was credited with helping sell millions of first-time TV 
sets to a nation just getting acquainted with the new medium. 
Known for his trademark cigars and for occasionally donning 
women’s clothes to get a laugh, Berle, who hosted the show, 
was a mainstay on network television for nearly two decades. 
Even before his television success, he was reportedly one of 
the highest-paid comedians in show business. But Texaco Star 
Theater cemented Berle’s fame. NBC gave him a “lifetime con- 
tract” of 30 years in 1951, paying him $200,000 a year. In 1954 
the show, replete with singers, comedians, acrobats, and com- 
edy skits, was renamed The Milton Berle Show. 

In 1965, Berle renegotiated his 30-year contract with NBC, 
allowing him to appear on any network. He later made guest 
appearances in dramas as well as comedy programs. In addi- 
tion to television, Berle’s career in later years included film, 
nightclubs, and benefit shows. He was the subject of nearly 
every show business tribute and award, including Tv specials 
devoted to his contributions and legacy in broadcasting. He 
won an Emmy award in 1949 for Most Outstanding Kinescope 
Personality and received another Emmy in 1979 for Lifetime 
Achievement. He was one of the first members of the Acad- 
emy of Television Arts & Sciences Hall of Fame, and for more 
than a decade he was president of the Friars Club. In 1984 he 
was inducted into the Television Hall of Fame, and he was the 
first entertainer to be inducted into the International Comedy 
Hall of Fame (1991). In 1996 he was awarded the American 
Comedy Lifetime Achievement Award. 

Berle also wrote a number of books: Laughingly Yours 
(1939); Out of My Trunk (an autobiography, 1945); Earthquake 
(1959); Milton Berle: An Autobiography (with Haskel Frankel, 
1974); B.S. I Love You: Sixty Funny Years with the Famous and 
the Infamous (a collection of stories and anecdotes, 1987); Mil- 
ton Berle’s Private Joke File (1989); and More of the Best of Mil- 
ton Berle’s Private Joke File (1993). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Allen, The Funny Men (1956); D. Glut and 
J. Harmon, The Great Television Heroes (1975); W. Berle and B. Lewis, 
My Father Uncle Miltie (1999); J. Forray, I Laughed Until I Cried: My 
Life with Milton Berle, Broadway, Hollywood, and Beyond (2002). 


[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


BERLEWI, HENRYK (1894-1967), painter, graphic art- 
ist, stage designer, art critic, and theorist of art. Berlewi was 
born in Warsaw and as a child attended a heder for a short 
period of time. He started his art education at the Warsaw Art 
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School (1906-9), while at the same time studying at a local 
gymnasium. In 1909-10, he attended the Art Academy in An- 
twerp, where in addition he completed a course at a lyceum. 
In 1911-12, Berlewi lived in Paris and studied at the Ecole de 
Beaux Arts. It was during this period that he established close 
ties with groups of Dadaists and futurists and was influenced 
by cubism and expressionism. In 1913, he returned to Warsaw 
and became acquainted with the young Jewish artists who 
combined a keen interest in avant-garde art with the pursuit 
for “a new Jewish style” in literature and art. After World War 1, 
he participated in a number of epatage events initiated by Pol- 
ish Futurist poets (e.g., the Futurist “Subtropical Evening” in 
Warsaw, 1918). Berlewi became a prominent figure in modern- 
ist artistic circles and was a member of various groups. In 1919, 
he showed his work at the Kultur-Liga exhibition in Bialystok. 
He was close to the “Yung Yiddish” group and was part of its 
activities; from 1920, he collaborated with a group of Yid- 
dish modernist authors who rallied around the Warsaw Rin- 
gen journal, did its cover drawings, and published articles on 
contemporary European and Jewish art. Berlewi was among 
the founders of the Jewish Society for the Encouragement of 
Artists and organized exhibitions of Jewish artists. His work 
in this period is guided by the idea of developing “contempo- 
rary Jewish art” by way of synthesizing the discoveries of the 
European avant-garde and Jewish folk art traditions. Utilizing 
scenes of Jewish life in most of his paintings, he treated them 
in a cubist and expressionist manner, thinking of these works 
as exemplars of “Jewish expressionism.” As a book designer, 
he made an impressive contribution to contemporary Yiddish 
typography. In addition, he collaborated with Yiddish theater 
companies in Warsaw and designed the scenery for several of 
their productions. In 1921, Berlewi made his acquaintance of 
E] Lissitsky, who introduced him to the theory of suprematism 
developed by Kazimir Malevich (1878-1935) and aroused his 
interest in non-figurative art. In 1922-23, Berlewi lived in Ber- 
lin and collaborated with the leading constructivist artists. In- 
spired by the environment, he started developing his personal 
version of constructivism, which he later called “mechano-fak- 
tura.’ He showed his work at the “Novembergruppe” exhibi- 
tion and at the First International Exhibition in Duesseldorf. 
Together with Jankel *Adler, he represented East European 
Jewish artists in organizing the Congress of the Union of Pro- 
gressive International Artists (Duesseldorf, May 29-31, 1922). 
In this period, he maintained close ties with the activists of the 
Jewish modernist movement who resided in Berlin. In 1922, he 
did the cover drawing for the second issue of the Albatros Yid- 
dish journal under the editorship of Uri Zevi *Greenberg. He 
published a number of articles on new trends in European and 
Russian art in the Berlin Rimon-Milgroim Jewish journal. In 
1923, Berlewi returned to Warsaw. To promote the “new Jew- 
ish art” within a broader universal and cosmopolitan context, 
he became an organizer and standard-bearer of the “Block” 
group that united Polish constructivist artists and adherents 
of non-figurative art, among them many Jewish artists. In 
1924, he published his “Mechano-faktura” manifesto in Polish 
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(the German translation was published the same year in Der 
Sturm journal). Also in the same year, the first exhibition of 
his constructivist works was shown in the “Ausrto-Daimler” 
Auto Salon. In addition, he founded “Reklama-Mechano,’ a 
functional design bureau. At the same time, he remained ac- 
tive in book design and designed the typography for several 
books in Yiddish and Hebrew and published articles on art in 
Yiddish and Polish. His two one-man exhibitions took place 
in 1926 and 1928 in Warsaw, showing his figurative works and 
those inspired by Jewish themes. From 1928, Berlewi made his 
permanent residence in Paris. In the early 1930s, he returned 
to figurative painting and produced portraits and still lifes in 
the manner of the “Neue Sachlichkeit.” In the 1930s, his ex- 
hibitions were held in France, Belgium, and Holland. During 
World War 11 Berlewi joined the French Resistance. In the 
1950s, he returned to his experiments in abstract art and de- 
veloped a new version of “Mechano-faktura” which he called 
Op Art. In 1960, Berlewi founded “Les Archives de Art Ab- 
strait et de [Avant-garde Internationale.” He published articles 
in the Paris press in French as well as in Yiddish on European 
and Jewish art. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Berlewi, Mechano-faktura (1924); H. Col- 
leye. Henryk Berlewi: Poolsch Schilder (1937); Retrospective Ausstellung 
Henryk Berlewi: Gemdlde, Zeichnungen, Graphik, Mechano-Fakturen, 
Plastic von 1908 — bis Heute, exh. cat., Berlin (1964); J. Malinowski, 
Grupa “Jung Idysz” i zidowskie srodowisko “Nowej Sztuki” w Polsce. 
1918-1923 (1987); S.A. Mansbach, Modern Art in Eastern Europe. From 
the Baltic to the Balkans, ca. 1890-1939 (1999), 121-23; J. Malinowski. 
Malarstwo i rzezba Zydow Polskich w x1x i xx wieku (2000), 170-80, 


199-205, 214-16, 221-26. 
[Hillel Kazovsky (24 ed.)] 


BERLIAND, SHLOMO MEIR (1868-1941), one of the first 
members of the Hovevei Zion in Bessarabia and a founder 
of the *Odessa Committee, the center of the Hovevei Zion 
in Russia (1890). Berliand was born in the Ukraine. In 1920 
he became the secretary of the committee for aiding Jewish 
refugees from the Ukraine and in 1921 was a member of the 
delegation sent to Bucharest to the Romanian prime minis- 
ter Averescu to ask for help. From 1926 until 1940 he served 
as chairman of the Zionist Federation and the central com- 
mittees of *Keren Hayesod, of *Tarbut in Bessarabia, Roma- 
nia, and of the Committee for Education and Culture of the 
Jewish community of Kishinev. He was also a member of the 
Municipal Council of Kishinev. Berliand was an advocate of 
*Ahad Ha-Am’s “cultural Zionism.” Head of the Wissotzky 
Tea Company’s agency throughout this period, he worked for 
the Zionist movement wherever he traveled, and aided Jacob 
Bernstein-Kogan in his Zionist activities. At the outbreak of 
World War 11 Berliand refused to join his sons in London. 
When Bessarabia was occupied by the USSR (June 1940), he 
was forced to leave Kishinev. In June 1941, a week before the 
German attack on the USSR, he was arrested in Czernowitz, 
where he was living in his daughter’s home. Although he de- 
clared that he had ceased all political activity, he was sent to 
a forced labor camp in Kom along with a group of Zionists, 
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and died there. His wife, daughter, and son-in-law were also 
arrested and deported. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Haolam (Feb. 24, 1938); M. Landau et al. 
(eds.), Al Admat Bessarabia, 2 (1962), 13-14. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
M. Slipoi, in: Yahadut Bessarabia (kG, 11), 873; D. Vinitzky, Bessara- 
bia ha-Yehudit be-Maarekhoteihah bein Shetei Milhamot ha-Olam 
1914-1940 (1973), 125-27, 130-32, 157. 


[David Vinitzky / Lucian-Zeev Herscovici (2™4 ed.)] 


BERLIGNE, ELIYAHU MEIR (1866-1959), yishuv leader 
and a founder of Tel Aviv. Berligne was born in Mogilev, Rus- 
sia. He was a delegate to several Zionist congresses and at the 
Fifth Congress in 1901 joined the Zionist *Democratic Frac- 
tion under the leadership of Chaim *Weizmann. In 1907 Ber- 
ligne settled in Erez Israel, where he established industrial 
plants producing olive oil and soap. He was one of the found- 
ers of Tel Aviv, served on its first administrative committee, 
of which he was appointed chairman in 1909, and was made 
an honorary citizen of the city in 1946. Berligne was a mem- 
ber of the board of Herzliah High School in Tel Aviv. In 1919 
he was a member of the yishuv delegation to the Paris Peace 
Conference. He was active in the Provisional Council of Pal- 
estinian Jewry (Ha-Va’ad ha-Zemanni), was a member of the 
Va'ad Le'ummi from 1920 to 1948, also serving as its treasurer, 
and was a signatory of Israel’s Declaration of Independence in 
1948. He was a member of the General Zionists (“A’ Group) 
which later (1949) became the Progressive Party. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tidhar, 4 (1950), 1736-38; M. Attias (ed.), 
Sefer ha-Te’udot shel ha-Vaad ha-Le'ummi (1963), index; A. Druy- 


anow (ed.), Sefer Tel Aviv (1936). 
[Benjamin Jaffe] 


BERLIJN, ANTON (Aron Wolf; 1817-1870), Dutch com- 
poser, born in Amsterdam. He was for many years conductor 
and director of the Royal Theater, and was made a member 
of the Order of Merit by King William 111 of the Netherlands. 
Other monarchs (of Belgium, Denmark, Greece, Sweden, and 
Austria) also decorated him. He founded many choral groups, 
wrote liturgical works for the synagogue, and composed a 
large body of other music. His compositions included nine 
operas (of which Die Bergknappen and Proserpina became 
popular), an oratorio Moses auf Nebo, a symphony (performed 
by Spohr at Cassel, 1857), seven ballets, and a cantata. His 
archives, including correspondence with Mendelssohn and 
Meyerbeer, among others, are preserved at the National and 
University Library, Jerusalem. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove, Dict; Baker, Biog Dict; Riemann-Gur- 
litt; Sendrey, Music, index. 


[Dora Leah Sowden] 


BERLIN, largest city and capital of Germany. 


The Old Community (1295-1573) 

Jews are first mentioned in a letter from the Berlin local 
council of Oct. 28, 1295, forbidding wool merchants to sup- 
ply Jews with wool yarn. Suzerainty over the Jews belonged 
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to the margrave who from 1317 pledged them to the munici- 
pality on varying terms, but received them back in 1363. Their 
taxes, however, were levied by the municipality in the name of 
the ruler of the state. The oldest place of Jewish settlement in 
“Great Jews Court” (Grosser Judenhof) and “Jews Street” had 
some of the characteristics of a Jewish quarter, but a number 
of wealthier Jews lived outside these areas. Until 1543, when a 
cemetery was established in Berlin, the Jews buried their dead 
in the town of Spandau. The Berlin Jews engaged mainly in 
commerce, handicrafts (insofar as this did not infringe on the 
privileges of the craft guilds), moneychanging, moneylending, 
and other pursuits. Few attained affluence. They paid taxes for 
the right to slaughter animals ritually, to sell meat, to marry, 
to circumcise their sons, to buy wine, to receive additional 
Jews as residents of their community, and to bury their dead. 
During the *Black Death (1349-50), the houses of the Jews 
were burned down and the Jewish inhabitants were killed or 
expelled from the town. 

From 1354, Jews again settled in Berlin. In 1446 they were 
arrested with the rest of the Jews in *Brandenburg, and ex- 
pelled from the electorate after their property had been con- 
fiscated. A year later Jews again began to return, and between 
1454 and 1475 there were 23 recorded instances of Jews estab- 
lishing residence in Berlin in the oldest register of inhabitants. 
A few wealthy Jews were admitted into Brandenburg in 1509. 
In 1510 the Jews were accused of desecrating the *Host and 
stealing sacred vessels from a church in a village near Berlin. 
One hundred and eleven Jews were arrested and subjected to 
examination, and 51 were sentenced to death; of these 38 were 
burned at the stake in the new market square together with 
the real culprit, a Christian, on July 10, 1510. Subsequently, 
the Jews were expelled from the entire electorate of Bran- 
denburg. All the accused were proved completely innocent 
at the Diet of Frankfurt in 1539 through the efforts of *Joseph 
(JJoselmann) b. Gershom of Rosheim and *Philipp Melanch- 
thon. The elector Joachim 11 (1535-71) permitted the Jews to 
return and settle in the towns in Brandenburg, and Jews were 
permitted to reside in Berlin in 1543 despite the opposition of 
the townspeople. In 1571, when the Jews were again expelled 
from Brandenburg, the Jews of Berlin were expelled “for ever” 
For the next 100 years, a few individual Jews appeared there 
at widely scattered intervals. About 1663, the Court Jew Israel 
Aaron, who was supplier to the army and the electoral court, 
was permitted to settle in Berlin. 


Beginnings of the Modern Community (to 1812) 

After the expulsion of the Jews from *Vienna in 1670, the 
elector issued an edict on May 21, 1671, admitting 50 wealthy 
Jewish families from Austria into the mark of Brandenburg 
and the duchy of Crossen (Krosno) for 20 years. They paid 
a variety of taxes for the protection afforded them but were 
not permitted to erect a synagogue. The first writ of privileges 
was issued to Abraham Riess (Abraham b. Model Segal) and 
Benedict Veit (Baruch b. Menahem Rositz), on Sept. 10, 1671, 
the date considered to mark the foundation of the new Berlin 
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community. Notwithstanding the opposition of the Christians 
(and also of Israel Aaron who feared competition) to any in- 
crease in the number of Jewish residents in Berlin, the com- 
munity grew rapidly, and in the course of time the authorities 
granted letters of protection to a considerable number of Jews. 
In addition, many unvergleitete Jews (i.e., without residence 
permits) infiltrated into Brandenburg. The first population 
census of 1700 showed that there were living in Berlin at that 
time 70 Jewish vergleitete families with residence permits, 47 
families without writs of protection, and a few peddlers and 
beggars (about 1,000 persons). The refugees from Austria 
now became a minority, and quarrels and clashes broke out 
within the community (see below). The Jews of Berlin en- 
gaged mainly in commerce. The guilds and merchants were 
bitterly opposed to them and they were accused of dealing 
in stolen goods. The Christians demanded the expulsion of 
the foreign Jews or restriction of their economic activity to 
dealing in secondhand goods and pawnbroking, not to be 
conducted in open shops. The government responded only 
partly to such demands, being interested in the income from 
the Berlin Jews. It imposed restrictions upon the increase of 
the Jewish population in the city and issued decrees increasing 
their taxes, making the community collectively responsible for 
the payment of protection money (1700), for prohibiting Jews 
from maintaining open shops, from dealing in stolen goods 
(1684), and from engaging in retail trade in certain commodi- 
ties except at fairs (1690). Nevertheless, the number of Jew- 
ish stores grew to such an extent that there was at least one 
in every street. The Jews were subsequently ordered to close 
down every store opened after 1690, and all other Jews were 
forbidden to engage in anything but dealing in old clothes and 
pawnbroking. They could be exempted from these restrictions 
on payment of 5,000 thalers. 

Elector Frederick 111, who became King Frederick 1 of 
Prussia in 1701, began a systematic exploitation of the Jews 
by means of various taxes. The protection tax was doubled 
in 1688; a tax was levied for the mobilization and arming of 
an infantry regiment; 10,000 ducats were exacted for vari- 
ous misdemeanors; 1,100 ducats for children recognized as 
vergleitete; 100 thalers annually toward the royal reception in 
Berlin; 200-300 thalers annually in birth and marriage taxes; 
and other irregular imposts. Frederick William 1 (1713-40) 
limited (in a charter granted to the Jews on May 20, 1714) the 
number of tolerated Jews to 120 householders, but permitted 
in certain cases the extension of letters of protection to include 
the second and third child. The Jews of Berlin were permit- 
ted to engage in commerce almost without restriction, and 
in handicrafts provided that the rights of the guilds were not 
thereby infringed. By a charter granted in 1730, the number 
of tolerated Jews was reduced to 100 householders. Only the 
two oldest sons of the family were allowed to reside in Ber- 
lin - the first, if he possessed 1,000 thalers in ready money, on 
payment of 50 thalers, and the second if he owned and paid 
double these amounts. Vergleitete Jews might own stores, but 
were forbidden to trade in drugs and spices (except for to- 
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bacco and dyes), in raw skins, and in imported woolen and 
fiber goods, and were forbidden to operate breweries or dis- 
tilleries. They were also forbidden to engage in any craft, apart 
from seal engraving, gold and silver embroidery, and Jewish 
ritual slaughter. Land ownership by Jews had been prohibited 
in 1697 and required a special license which could be obtained 
only with great difficulty. Jews might bequeath their property 
to their children, but not to other relatives. On Jan. 22, 1737, 
Jews were forbidden to buy houses in Berlin or to acquire them 
in any other fashion. In 1755 an equal interest rate was fixed 
for Jews and Christians. 

The Jews in Berlin in the 18" century primarily engaged 
as commercial bankers and traders in precious metals and 
stones. Some served as *court Jews. Members of the *Gomperz 
family were among the wealthiest in Berlin. In the course of 
time, all trade in money in Berlin was concentrated in Jewish 
hands. One of the pioneers of Prussian industry was Levi IIf, 
who established a ribbon factory in Charlottenburg in 1718. 
At the same time the royal policy continued of restricting the 
Jewish population of Berlin, and even decreasing it as far as 
possible. When in 1737 it became evident that the number of 
Jewish families in Berlin had risen to 234, a decree was issued 
limiting the quota to 120 families (953 persons) with an addi- 
tional 48 families of “communal officers” (243 persons). The 
remainder (584) were ordered to leave, and 387 did in fact 
leave. However in 1743 Berlin had a Jewish population of 333 
families (1,945 persons). 

*Frederick the Great (1740-86) denied residence rights 
in Berlin to second and third children of Jewish families and 
wished to limit the total number of protected Jews to 150. 
However, the revised Generalprivilegium and the royal edict 
of April 17, 1750, which remained in force until 1812, granted 
residence rights to 203 “ordinary” families, whose eldest chil- 
dren could inherit that right, and to 63 “extraordinary” fami- 
lies, who might possess it only for the duration of their own 
lifetime. A specified number of “public servants” was also to be 
tolerated. However, during his reign, the economic, cultural, 
and social position of the Jews in Berlin improved. During the 
Seven Years’ War, many Jews became wealthy as purveyors to 
the army and the mint and the rights enjoyed by the Christian 
bankers were granted to a number of Jews. In 1763, the Jews in 
Berlin were granted permission to acquire 70 houses in place 
of 40. While their role in the retail trade decreased in impor- 
tance because of the many restrictions imposed, the number 
of Jewish manufacturers, bankers, and brokers increased. On 
May 2, 1791, the entire *Itzig family received full civic rights, 
becoming the first German Jews to whom they were granted. 
At the same time, the king compelled the Jews to supply a 
specified quantity of silver annually to the mint at a price be- 
low the current one (1763), to pay large sums for new writs 
of protection (1764), and, in return for various privileges and 
licenses, to purchase porcelain ware to the value of 300-500 
thalers from the royal porcelain factory and sell it abroad. 

As a concomitant of economic prosperity, there appeared 
the first signs of cultural adaptation. Under the influence of 
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Moses *Mendelssohn, several reforms were introduced in the 
Berlin community, especially in the sphere of education. In 
1778 a school, *Juedische Freischule (Hinnukh Ne’arim), was 
founded, which was conducted along modern comprehen- 
sive principles and methods. Mendelssohn and David *Fried- 
laender composed the first German reader for children. The 
dissemination of general (non-Jewish) knowledge was also 
one of the aims of the Hevrat Doreshei Leshon Ever (“Asso- 
ciation of Friends of the Hebrew Language”), founded in 1783, 
whose organ Ha-Meassef (see *Me'assefim) began to appear in 
Berlin in 1788. Mendelssohn’s home became a gathering place 
for scholars, and Berlin became the fount of the Enlighten- 
ment movement (*Haskalah) and of the trend toward *assimi- 
lation. The salons of Henrietta *Herz, Rachel *Varnhagen, and 
Dorothea *Schlegel served as rendezvous for both Jews and 
Christians of the social elite of Berlin. However, progress to- 
ward legally recognized civil equality was slow. After the new 
Exchange building was erected in Berlin in 1805, a joint “cor- 
poration” of Christians and Jews was established in which the 
latter were in the majority and had equal rights. In 1803-04, 
during the literary controversy over the Jewish question, the 
government took no action whatever on behalf of the Jews, 
but after the Prussian defeat by Napoleon the Municipal Act 
of Nov. 19, 1809, facilitated their attainment of citizen status. 
Solomon *Veit was elected to the Berlin municipal council 
and David Friedlaender was appointed a city councilor. The 
edict of March 11, 1812, finally bestowed Prussian citizenship 
upon the Jews; all restrictions on their residence rights in the 
state, as well as the special taxes they had to pay, were now 
abolished. 


Internal Life (174-18 Centuries) 

The fierce controversies that had broken out in the Jewish 
community during the communal elections in 1689 resulted 
in governmental intervention in the administrative affairs of 
the community. Thus the decree of January 24 and the stat- 
ute of Dec. 7, 1700, included government-approved regula- 
tions for the Jewish community. The communal leaders (par- 
nasim), elected for three years, were empowered to impose 
fines (two-thirds of which went to the state treasury and 
one-third to the communal charity fund) and to excommu- 
nicate members with the consent of the local rabbi and gov- 
ernment. The “chief parnas” acted as mediator between the 
Jews and the state. In 1717, complete anarchy in the conduct 
of communal affairs became evident; the parnasim were de- 
posed and a fine was imposed on the community amounting 
to 10,000 thalers, later reduced to 6,500. In 1722 and in 1723 
new statutes were promulgated regulating the organizational 
structure of the community. Apart from the chief parnasim, 
who were appointed by the king and functioned under the 
supervision of a Jewish commission, a communal committee 
of three, four, or five parnasim was set up which would coopt 
to itself two optimates (tovim) and two alternates (ikkurim) 
for handling particularly important matters. To decide on 
matters of extreme importance larger committees were ap- 
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pointed of 15, 18, or 32 members. In 1792 a supervisory com- 
mittee was created consisting of three members to supervise 
the fiscal aspect of communal administration. The first rabbi, 
elected at the time of the erection of the Berlin synagogue in 
the Heiderentergasse, was Michael Hasid (officiated 1714-28). 
His successors include Jacob Joshua b. Zevi Hirsch *Falk of 
Cracow (1731-34), author of Penei Yehoshua, David *Fraenkel 
(1743-62), author of Korban ha-Edah on the Palestinian Tal- 
mud and teacher of Moses Mendelssohn, and Zevi Hirsch b. 
Aryeh Loeb (Hirschel *Levin, 1772-1800), known for his op- 
position to Haskalah. 


From the Edict of Equality to the Accession of the Nazis 
The political history of the Jews of Berlin after 1812 becomes 
increasingly merged with that of the Jews of *Prussia and 
*Germany as a whole. In the 1848 Revolution the Jews played 
an active role as fighters on the barricades and members of 
the civic guard, as orators and journalists, and the like. De- 
spite the edict of 1812 Jews continued to be hampered by a 
number of restrictions, and formal civic equality was not at- 
tained until July 1860. Subsequently, Jews began to enter Ber- 
lin’s political and social life in increasing numbers, and the 
Berlin municipality was for a long time a stronghold of lib- 
eralism and tolerance. About one-fifth of Berlin’s newspapers 
were owned by Jews. The Berliner Tageblatt and the Vossische 
Zeitung, whose publishers and editors were Jewish, were read 
abroad with particular attention, although it was known that 
they did not express the opinions of circles close to the gov- 
ernment. Berlin Jews played a prominent part in literature, the 
theater, music, and art. Their successes aroused fierce reaction 
among the more conservative elements and Berlin became a 
center of antisemitism. The “Berlin Movement” founded by 
Adolf *Stoecker incited the masses against the Jews by al- 
leging that they were the standard-bearers of capitalism and 
controlled the press (see *Antisemitic Political Parties and 
Organizations). 

The Jewish population of Berlin numbered 3,292 in 1812; 
11,840 in 1852; 108,044 in 1890; and 172,672 in 1925. Thus, 
within a century it had increased more than fiftyfold. The Jews 
comprised about 2% of the total population in 1840, 5.02% in 
1890, and 4.29% in 1925. The Jews in Berlin comprised 1.4% 
of German Jewry in 1811-28, 7.03% in 1871, and 30.6% in 1925. 
Despite the increasing instances of intermarriage, renuncia- 
tion of Judaism, and conversion to Christianity, and the de- 
cline in the Jewish birthrate, the Jewish population of Berlin 
continued to grow through the arrival of Jews from provin- 
cial centers, especially from the province of Posen (Poznan) 
and from Eastern Europe. As Berlin grew in importance as a 
commercial and industrial center, Jews played an increasingly 
important role in the city’s economic life, especially as bank- 
ers (*Mendelssohn, *Bleichroeder, and others), owners of de- 
partment stores (*Wertheim, *Tietz, Jandorf), and in the grain 
and metal trades, the textile and clothing industries, building 
construction, the manufacture of railway engines and cars, 
the brewing of beer, and other branches of the economy. Lud- 
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wig *Loewe headed a large armaments factory in Berlin. The 
General Electric Company (AEG) was founded by the Jewish 
engineer Emil *Rathenau, and both his son Walter *Rathenau 
and Felix Deutsch were active in it. In 1861 53.17% of the Jews 
in Berlin engaged in commerce, and 17.3% in industry and 
the manual trades; by 1910 the percentage of those occupied 
in commerce had decreased to 41.61%, while 35.16% earned 
their livelihood in industry and the manual trades. 


Internal Life of the Berlin Community (1812-1933) 
Following the partitions of Poland-Lithuania, 1772-95, the 
Berlin community became increasingly influenced by the 
steady stream of Eastern European Jews (Ostjuden) who first 
arrived from the Posen district. This influx made up for the 
losses to the Jewish communities through assimilation and 
apostasy. Later there was growing immigration from the 
*Pale of Settlement. From the second half of the 19** century 
the increasing colony of Russian, mainly Jewish, students ex- 
erted a powerful cultural influence in Berlin. The organiza- 
tional structure of the Jewish community was undermined af- 
ter the emancipation of the Jews in 1812. The old regulations 
were abolished by the 1812 edict and no new regulations were 
instituted. For some time the community was not allowed to 
collect dues and faced disintegration. A statute issued in July 
1837 permitted the renewal of normal communal life, and from 
then on the Berlin community was administered by a commit- 
tee of seven members and three alternates and a council of 21 
members and ten alternates. The first elections to the council 
took place in February 1854, and the community’s first con- 
stitution was ratified in August 1860. During this period, the 
community was thrown into a ferment as a result of the aspi- 
ration of David Friedlaender and others for extreme liturgical 
reforms. The *Reform program was temporarily restrained by 
a decree of Dec. 9, 1823, which laid down that all divine wor- 
ship was to take place in the local synagogue and according 
to accepted custom without any innovations in the language, 
ritual, prayers, and liturgy. 

In 1819, the *Verein fuer Kultur und Wissenschaft des 
Judentums (“Society for Jewish Culture and Learning”), was 
founded in Berlin by Leopold *Zunz, I.M. *Jost, and Eduard 
*Gans, with Heinrich *Heine among its members (see *Ger- 
many). In the meanwhile, far-reaching changes had been 
introduced in education. The Hinnukh Ne’arim school was 
closed at the end of 1825 for lack of funds, and was replaced 
in 1826 by a new school for boys, founded by the community; 
Zunz was principal of this school until 1830. In 1835 the com- 
munity founded a school for girls. There were also several 
Jewish private schools in Berlin, such as that of H.M. Bock 
(founded in 1807), whose principals were Jost (1816-35) and 
Sigismund *Stern (1835-45). R. Meir b. Simhah Weyl, who 
charted a conservative course in education, opened a teach- 
ers’ seminary in 1825. From 1840 to 1850 a teachers’ seminary 
functioned under the direction of Zunz. A teachers’ train- 
ing institute was established in 1859 under the rectorship of 
Aaron * Horowitz. 
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In 1844 Michael Jehiel *Sachs was invited to be the third 
dayyan and preacher of the community. Although a Conser- 
vative, he was not opposed to moderate reform. In the wake 
of the foundation of the second Kulturverein (“cultural as- 
sociation’; 1840), Aaron *Bernstein founded the Reform So- 
ciety in 1845, and later the Reform Congregation, which in- 
troduced far-flung liturgical reforms, especially during the 
rabbinate of Samuel *Holdheim (1847-60). At first, divine 
worship was held both on Saturdays and Sundays and later 
only on Sundays. The Reform Congregation was unsuccess- 
ful in its attempt to secede from the official community, but 
the latter was obliged to give very substantial financial sup- 
port to the Reform Congregation since many of its members 
were among the largest taxpayers. The Berlin community was 
again violently shaken when many of its members pressed for 
the introduction of an organ and modification of the liturgy 
in the New Synagogue. The appointment of Abraham *Gei- 
ger as rabbi of the Berlin community (officiated 1870-74) met 
with strong opposition from Orthodox circles, and in 1869 
Azriel (Israel) *Hildesheimer and his adherents left the main 
community and established the Adass Yisroel congregation, 
which received official recognition in 1885. Abraham Geiger 
had stipulated as a condition of his appointment that an insti- 
tute for Jewish research be established in Berlin, and in 1872 
the *Hochschule fuer die Wissenschaft des Judentums was 
opened there. A year later, Hildesheimer opened a rabbinical 
seminary for Orthodox Judaism (*Rabbinerseminar fuer das 
orthodoxe Judentum). Between 1880 and 1930, eight large syn- 
agogues were erected by the Berlin community, among them 
that in the Fasanenstrasse which was one of the most magnif- 
icent synagogues in the world. In all, the community owned 
16 synagogues, seven of them Orthodox and the remainder 
Liberal and Reformist. Thirty rabbis served in Berlin after 
Abraham Geiger (12 Orthodox and the remainder liberal). In 
addition, most religious groups which were supported by the 
community had their own rabbis. 

Berlin was the center of the national German-Jewish 
organizations, such as the *Deutsch-Israelitischer Gemei- 
ndebund (founded in 1869), Verband der deutschen Juden 
(1904), the *Bnai *Brrith (1883), *Central-Verein deutscher 
Staatsbuerger juedischen Glaubens (1893), *Hilfsverein der 
deutschen Juden (1901), Zentralwohlfartsstelle der deutschen 
Juden (1917), and others. Likewise, Jewish newspapers and pe- 
riodicals were published in Berlin, including the communal 
organ, whose circulation reached 60,000 copies. The Berlin 
communal institutions and their activities in every field served 
as a model for Jewish communities throughout the world. The 
annual communal budget in the 1930s was about 10,000,000 
marks (as against 5,000,000 marks in 1914). About 70,000 
Jews in Berlin paid dues to the community. 

For about 80 years the Liberals were predominant in the 
Berlin community. But Liberals and Orthodox worked to- 
gether in full harmony in the central organizations in which, 
at least for a certain period, the Zionists also participated. The 
*Hibbat Zion movement met with but a lukewarm reception 
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in Berlin, especially among the Orthodox, and the opposition 
to political Zionism was particularly keen. The Berlin rabbi 
S. *Maybaum was among the leaders of the “*Protest Rabbis,” 
and the Central-Verein and the *Vereinigung fuer das liberale 
Judentum launched a concerted effort against the Zionistische 
Vereinigung fuer Deutschland and its organ, the *Juedische 
Rundschau. When the procedure for communal elections 
was changed after World War 1, four representatives of the 
*Juedische Volkspartei (a coalition of Zionists, *Mizrachi, 
and the Verband der ostjuedischen Organizationen) and one 
of the *Poalei Zion were elected in 1920 to the representative 
council (Repraesentantenversammlung), which consisted of 
21 members; two Zionists sat on the communal committee 
(Gemeindevorstand). In the 1926 election, a coalition of the 
Juedische Volkspartei, the Conservatives, and the Mittelpar- 
tei won a majority. For three years, the Zionist Georg Kareski 
headed the communal committee. However, in the elections 
of November 1930, 24 Liberals were elected to the represen- 
tative council, 14 from the Juedische Volkspartei, and three 
from among the small parties; seven Liberals, three Zionists, 
and one Conservative sat on the communal committee. Max 
Naumann and his faction were the spearhead of the extremist 
anti-Zionist faction which rejected all cooperation with non- 
German Jews and demanded that the Zionists be deprived of 
their German citizenship and permitted to reside in Germany 
only as aliens. In 1922, at the initiative of the Berlin commu- 
nity, the Preussischer Landesverband juedischer Gemeinden 
was founded, comprising 655 communities, not including the 
Orthodox communities which formed their own association. 
A great boon to the Berlin community was the government 
support which was granted for the first time during the in- 
flation of late 1923, without which it could not have survived. 
In later years, the government subsidy to the community was 
insufficient. 

After the murders of Karl Liebknecht and Rosa *Lux- 
emburg in January 1919, antisemitic propaganda in Berlin 
increased. The Kapp Putsch (March 1920) had blatant anti- 
Jewish undertones. Walter Rathenau, the German foreign 
minister, was assassinated by antisemitic nationalists on June 
24, 1922. On Nov. 5, 1923, antisemites attacked the Jews living 
in Grenadierstrasse and Dragonerstrasse, which were centers 
of Jewish residence. In 1926, after the appointment of Joseph 
*Goebbels as Gauleiter in Berlin, anti-Jewish rabble-rousing 
increased. On the eve of the Jewish New Year (Sept. 12, 1931), 
Jews returning from synagogue in Kurfuerstendam were as- 
saulted by gangs of Nazis, organized by Count Wolff Heinrich 
von Halldorf (later chief of police in the Third Reich). 


[Joseph Meisl] 


1933-39 
At the time the Nazis came to power, Berlin’s organized Jew- 
ish community numbered about 172,000 persons. In the pre- 
ceding years as the Nazi movement was growing in influence, 
the rate of Jewish affiliation had increased. With Hitler’s as- 
cent to power on January 30, 1933, street demonstrations 
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were immediate and made Jews feel deeply uncomfortable. 
In 1933 the Nazi boycott (April 1) affected Jewish shop own- 
ers; April 7 legislation against non-Aryans led to dismissal 
of Jewish professionals and civil servants, including physi- 
cians and professors; while “aryanization” of Jewish firms 
and the dismissal of their Jewish employees was carried out 
by the exertion of steady economic pressure. The response of 
the community was mixed. There was a wave of suicides but 
also an attempt by the community to respond to deteriorat- 
ing conditions. Economic assistance was provided to those in 
need; new vocations were found for youth, legal counseling 
and housing advice was provided. In response to the April 1*t 
boycott of Jewish businesses,Robert Weltsch wrote an edito- 
rial in the Judische Rundschau called “Wear the Yellow Badge 
with Pride.” Synagogue attendance increased, as did Zionist 
activities. Still the community did not formally encourage 
emigration. It thought of Germany as the land of its fathers 
and its children, a perspective that was to dramatically change. 
Eight new Jewish elementary schools were founded in 1933. 
Jewish officials — “Jewishness” was soon defined to refer to 
one’s parents and grandparents and not one’s own identity - 
not affected by these early measures were eventually ousted 
under the provisions of the *Nuremberg Laws (1935). During 
this early period, such incidents as the murder of a Jewish 
physician, Dr. Philippsthal (spring 1933), and the suicide of 
Rudolf S. Mosse after mistreatment in prison (fall 1933), the 
first such instances of their kind, caused great consternation 
among the Jews. In these initial years, when the members of 
the Jewish community were being methodically deprived of 
their economic standing and civil rights, Jewish religious and 
cultural life in Berlin underwent a tremendous upsurge. Jew- 
ish children, most of them excluded from the public schools, 
attended schools set up and maintained by the Jewish commu- 
nity or private schools. In addition to the eight Jewish elemen- 
tary schools that were maintained at one period to meet the 
community needs, the famous college for Jewish studies, the 
*Hochschule fuer die Wissenschaft des Judentums, was sus- 
tained to train leadership and its program greatly expanded. 
Jews were later forbidden to attend theaters and public places 
of entertainment. The Juedischer Kulturbund (“Jewish Cul- 
tural Society”) was established. In the summer of 1935 yellow 
benches for the segregation of Jews were set up in parks and 
inscribed nur fuer Juden (“only for Jews”). Signs inscribed 
Juden unerwuenscht (“Jews not wanted”) were displayed in 
public places. The economic condition of Jews in Berlin de- 
teriorated rapidly. By 1935 welfare assistance was a significant 
responsibility of the community. Signs discriminating against 
Jews were removed for the duration of the Olympic Games 
held in Berlin (summer 1936). Antisemitic propaganda was 
reduced only to return with a vengeance once the Games 
were over and the tourists had returned to their native lands. 
Throughout this period from 1933 to 1938, raids and arrests 
became frequent occurrences and were accelerated in 1938. 
Until November 1938 Jewish newspapers and books were pub- 
lished on an unprecedented scale. Notable among the news- 
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papers was the Berliner juedisches Gemeindeblatt, a volumi- 
nous weekly published by the community. Zionist work was 
in full swing, especially that of He-Halutz, and in February 
1936, a German Zionist convention was held in Berlin (the last 
to meet there), still reflecting in its composition the vigorous 
party life of German Zionists. From March 28, 1938, the Jewish 
community was deprived of its status as a recognized public 
corporate body. The Berlin community was made a “private” 
organization, denied the right to collect dues from the com- 
munity, and renamed the Juedische Kultusvereinigung Berlin 
(“Jewish Religious Society”). 

In June 1938, mass arrests of Jews took place on the 
charge that they were “asocial? e.g., had a criminal record, 
including traffic violations, and they were imprisoned in the 
*Sachsenhausen concentration camp. On November 9-10, 
*Kristallnacht marked a turning point in the affairs of Berlin 
Jewry: synagogues were burned down, Jewish shops destroyed, 
Jewish institutions were raided and closed, including libraries 
and museums, and Jewish manuscripts and documents were 
destroyed. In the wake of *Kristallnacht, 1,200 Jewish busi- 
nesses were put up for Aryanization and 10,000 Jews from 
Berlin and other places were arrested and imprisoned in Sach- 
senhausen. The “Bannmeile” was decreed, which restricted 
Jews to an area within a certain radius from their place of resi- 
dence; banished them from most of the main thoroughfares, 
and the area in which government offices were located; and 
evicted Jews from their apartments, a step which had begun 
earlier, but was now accelerated. Jewish newspapers had to 
cease publication. The only paper was the new Das juedische 
Narchrichtenblatt which was required to publish Gestapo di- 
rectives to the Jews. Meetings of bodies of the Jewish commu- 
nity were no longer permitted, and the Jewish community’s 
executive council had to conduct its affairs from then on with- 
out consulting any representative group. Religious services, 
when resumed, were now restricted to three synagogues (on 
Levetzow, Luetzow, and Kaiser Streets) and a few small halls. 
The pace of Aryanization accelerated as did the rate of emi- 
gration. Most of Berlin’s rabbis left Berlin before Kristallnacht: 
the last three rabbis to stay were Felix Singerman (died in Riga 
in 1942), Martin Salomonski (died in Auschwitz in 1944), and 
the most prominent of all, Leo *Baeck, who was offered the 
opportunity to leave but decided to stay with his flock and was 
sent to Theresienstadt camp in early 1943. As the Germans ar- 
rived in his home, Baeck asked for half an hour, during which 
time he posted a letter to his daughter in England and with an 
unyielding sense of honor paid his gas and electric bills. At the 
end of January 1939, the Gestapo established a Zentralstelle 
fuer juedische Auswanderung (“Central Bureau for Jewish 
Emigration”) in Berlin. The Berlin community, presided over 
by Heinrich *Stahl, was the largest and most dynamic Ger- 
man-Jewish community, and was incorporated along with the 
Reichsvertretung der deutschen Juden into the Nazi-imposed 
Reichsvereinigung der Juden in Deutschland - the change in 
name from German Jews to Jews in Germany was essential, 
not incidental - established on July 4, 1939. After its incor- 
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poration into the Reichsvereinigung, the Berlin community 
maintained its autonomous function for some time. 


1939-45 
After the outbreak of war, some 82,000 Jews were living in 
Berlin - about half having left between 1933 and 1939. The 
living conditions and situation of the Jews worsened. Emi- 
gration was still permitted and even encouraged, and exist- 
ing organizations and institutions (the Kulturbund, Jewish 
schools) were able to continue functioning. However, Jews 
were drafted for forced labor at wages far below the prevail- 
ing rate and with no social benefits, but this at least provided 
them with a minimum income and delayed their deporta- 
tion. Many were employed in armament industries, which 
also slowed their deportation. On Jan. 31, 1940, a special Ar- 
beitsamt fuer Judenarbeiter (“Labor Exchange for Jew-Work- 
ers”) was set up. In the spring of 1940 Stahl was removed from 
his post in the Reichsvereinigung by the Nazi authorities and 
replaced by Moritz Henschel, a former attorney. In Septem- 
ber 1941, a drastic turn for the worse came about. First the 
Judenstern (“Jewish star,’ i.e., yellow *badge) was introduced. 
Two weeks later, on the Day of Atonement, in the middle of a 
sermon by Rabbi Leo Baeck, the president of the community 
was summoned to the Gestapo and told that the community 
would have to prepare for a partial evacuation from the city, 
that large apartments still occupied by Jews would have to 
be cleared, that many additional parts of the city would now 
be out of bounds to Jews, and that the Levetzowstrasse syna- 
gogue would be turned into a Sammellager (“assembly camp”) 
for 1,000 persons. In due course more such assembly camps 
were added. Legal emigration was prohibited on October 23. 
The last transport of legal emigrants left Berlin on October 18 
for Lisbon. In the preceding months (May-October), 1,342 
emigrants had been permitted to leave. Between October 23 
and the end of the year only 62 persons managed to leave, and 
in 1942 only nine Jews were permitted to go abroad. To make 
Berlin *judenrein, deportations began. There were five major 
phases in the process of deportation, the destination of Berlin’s 
Jews reflecting the changes in German policy from forced emi- 
gration to resettlement in the East and then to murder by gas- 
sing: (a) between fall 1941 and January 1942 the deportees were 
sent to Riga, Minsk, Kovno, and Lodz, sometimes directly to 
the killing fields; (b) those deported in spring 1942 were sent 
to Lublin (Trawniki); (c) between summer 1942 and February 
1943 their destination was Theresienstadt, Auschwitz, Riga, 
and Tallinn (Rasiku); (d) Auschwitz was the destination of the 
deportees of March-April 1943; (e) those deported from spring 
1943 until the end of the war were sent to Bergen-Belsen, Ra- 
vensbrueck, Sachsenhausen, and Auschwitz. Altogether there 
were 63 Osttransporte carrying some 35,000 victims to death 
camps in the east, and 117 Alterstransporte, transporting some 
15,000 (mainly older) persons to Theresienstadt. It is believed 
that about 95% of the first and 90% of the second group per- 
ished. (For lists of transport numbers, dates, numbers of de- 
portees and destinations, see bibliography, Sellenthin, 84-85.) 
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All through 1942 the deportations were kept up, although 
community employees and persons employed on forced labor 
were still excluded. In November and December 1942, the 
infamous commissar Alois Brunner (see Adolf *Eichmann) 
from Vienna was employed in Berlin and was responsible for 
organizing the picking up of the candidates for deportation in 
their homes, distinguishing himself by his extraordinary cru- 
elty. Eventually, the deportations came to include groups of 
community employees, and from the fall of 1942, only those 
Jewish laborers who were employed in vital war production 
were still safe from deportation. At the beginning of 1943, the 
Gestapo persuaded the military administration to relinquish 
these workers, which resulted on February 27-28 in the so- 
called “Fabrikaktion” - marked by exceptional cruelty - in 
which all the workers were taken straight from the factories 
and deported from Berlin. Those Jews arrested in this “action” 
who had gentile wives were taken to a special camp for onward 
deportation, but when their wives carried out violent street 
demonstrations, the Gestapo yielded and set their husbands 
free. Even at that late date, the Nazis were seemingly respon- 
sive to public opinion. On May 13, 1942, an anti-Jewish exhibi- 
tion, Soviet Paradise, was opened in Berlin, and was attacked 
by a group of Jewish communists, led by Herbert *Baum. The 
group was caught and hardly any of them survived. The Ger- 
mans imposed collective - and disproportionate - reprisal. 
Two hundred and fifty Jews - 50 for each German who had 
been killed in the attack — were shot, and another 250 were 
sent to Sachsenhausen and perished there. The community of- 
fices were closed down on June 10, 1943, and six days later the 
“full” Jews among the members of its executive council were 
deported to Theresienstadt. The remaining Jews were looked 
after by the Neue Reichsvereinigung, which took up its seat 
in the Berlin Jewish Hospital, which together with the Jewish 
cemetery were the two Jewish institutions that continued to 
function throughtout the war. While the deportations went 
on, many Jews tried to stay on illegally, a very difficult under- 
taking, owing to the need for frequent change of hideouts and 
the lack of ration cards; many were caught and deported. The 
“jllegals” were given temporary help on an organized basis, by 
groups of people who were of mixed parentage (Mischlinge) 
and as such were not liable for deportation themselves; there 
were also some Germans who at the risk of their lives put their 
apartments at the disposal of the Jews who were hiding out. 
One group of Jewish youngsters and their instructor managed 
to hide in Grunewald for an extended period, spending their 
time in the study of Zionist subjects. No exact figure is avail- 
able for the number of “illegal” Jews who survived in Berlin, 
and estimates vary from 2,000 to 5,000. Berlin became offi- 
cially “judenrein” (“clean of Jews”) on June 16, 1943. On June 
30, 1943, there were in fact 6,700, and on March 31, 1945, 5,990 
Jews, comprising 4,790 Jews who had non-Jewish spouses, 
992 “Geltungsjuden” (persons of mixed parentage, professing 
Jewish religion), 46 Jews from non-enemy countries, and 162 
“full” Jews, most of whom were employed in the Jewish Hospi- 
tal. The Jewish cemetery had remained in use - several Torah 
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Scrolls were hidden there during the years of the Nazi perse- 
cution in a concerted organized activity which encompassed 
over 500 scrolls to be restituted after the war. 


Number of Jews in Berlin — 1816-1945 








Absolute Numbers Percentages 
1816 3,373 1.20 
1837 5,648 1.98 
1855 12,675 2.93 
1871 36,326 4.15 
1895 94,391 4.48 
1905 130,487 4.30 
1910 142,289 4.05 
1925 172,672 4.30 
1933 160,564 3.80 
1939! 82,788 1.70 
Jan. 19422 55,000 — 
Dec. 1942? 33,000 — 
Apr. 19433 18,315 — 
1945 9,000 — 











1 Including Jews by “race” — decrease due mainly to emigration but in small 
measure also due to a mortality rate higher than the birth rate. Emigration figures 
were actually higher for Berlin Jewry, but were offset by the influx of Jews from 
the provinces. 

2 Decrease due to deportation. 

3 Decrease due to final mass deportations. 


Dashes denote unavailability of information. 


Size of the Jewish Population 

The Table: Jewish Population of Berlin shows the decrease in 
the Jewish population of Berlin between 1925 and 1945. The 
statistics before 1933 refer to persons designated as members of 
the Jewish faith, whereas the later figures for the most part also 
include Jews “by race” (as defined by the Nuremberg Laws): 


[Kurt Jakob Ball-Kaduri / Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


Contemporary Period 

On July 15, 1945, the Jewish community was officially reconsti- 
tuted. At first it was headed by Erich Nelhans, a former *Miz- 
rachi leader, and from the fall of 1945 by Hans Erich Fabian, 
who had returned from Theresienstadt, the only member of 
the Reichsvereinigung to survive the war. Also active in the 
leadership of the community were Alfred Schoyer, a member 
of the Berlin Jewish Community Council before his deporta- 
tion; Heinz Galinski, who had returned from Bergen-Belsen; 
and Julius Meyer, a survivor of Auschwitz. At the beginning 
of 1946, the community had a registered membership of 7,070 
people, of whom 4,121 (over 90% of all married members) had 
non-Jewish spouses, 1,321 had survived the war by hiding, and 
1,628 had returned from concentration camps. The Jews were 
dispersed throughout Berlin, a third of them living in the So- 
viet sector. The community was assisted by the military gov- 
ernment, as well as by the *American Jewish Joint Distribu- 
tion Committee (JDC), which initiated its activities in Berlin 
in the autumn of 1945. Several synagogues were opened, the 
Jewish Hospital resumed its work (although most of its pa- 
tients and staff were not Jews), and three homes for the aged 
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and a children’s home were established. There was no local 
rabbi or religious teachers, but American Jewish army chap- 
lains volunteered their services. The general assumption at 
this time was that the Jews would not be able to reestablish 
themselves in Berlin (or anywhere else in Germany) and that 
the community’s principal task was to help them to emigrate 
from the country. The community was thus defined as a “liq- 
uidation community” (Liquidationsgemeinde). 

In addition to the organized Jewish community, Berlin 
also became a center for Jewish *Displaced Persons (DPs). 
Toward the end of 1945 and during the first half of 1946, the 
main *Berihah route from Poland led through Stettin and the 
Soviet Zone to Berlin, from where it continued through the 
remaining part of the Soviet Zone and the British Zone to the 
American Zone. It was a very arduous route, especially dur- 
ing the harsh winter months, and temporary shelter had to be 
provided in Berlin. A small camp was established in the Wit- 
tenau district of the French sector of the city in the autumn 
of 1945 with a capacity of 200; at the beginning of 1946 a large 
camp was established at Schlachtensee in the American sec- 
tor, which could hold 4,000 refugees, and a third camp was 
established in the summer of 1946 in the Tempelhof district 
of the American sector. In July 1946, however, the Berihah 
from Poland took on a quasi-legal character and was rerouted 
through Czechoslovakia and Vienna to the American Zone in 
Germany and Austria. As a result the refugee population of 
Berlin became fairly stabilized. By the end of 1946, there were 
6,785 DPs in the three Berlin camps. When the Soviet block- 
ade of Berlin was lifted, the Occupation authorities decided to 
evacuate the pps, and between July 23 and Aug. 1, 1948, 5,456 
Jewish refugees were airlifted from Berlin to various camps 
in the American Zone. 

By this time the Jewish community had reached a mea- 
sure of consolidation, in spite of the difficult economic and 
political conditions in the city. Although a few hundred mem- 
bers had emigrated overseas and mortality exceeded the birth- 
rate, the total number of Jews had increased as a result of the 
influx of Jews returning from abroad. Prominent among the 
returnees was a group of 500 refugees who had spent the war 
years in *Shanghai. The welfare services extended by the com- 
munity were greatly improved; the return of confiscated prop- 
erty, a process which was initiated at this time, also helped 
raise the standing of the community. In 1946, upon the ini- 
tiative of Fabian, the community established its own weekly, 
Der Weg, later to be merged with the Jewish weekly appear- 
ing in Duesseldorf. Jewish organizations in the United States 
arranged for American rabbis to undertake several years’ ser- 
vice in Berlin. In 1949 Galinski was elected as chairman of the 
community council. 

The growing tension between the Western and Soviet 
Occupation authorities also had its effect upon Berlin Jewry. 
In 1947 Nelhans was arrested by the Soviets on the charge of 
aiding Soviet military personnel to desert; he was sentenced 
to 15 years imprisonment and was not heard of subsequently. 
Although the city administration was split in two, the Jew- 
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ish community remained unified until the end of 1952, when 
its own split became inevitable. In the following years, the 
situation of the Jews and the community in West Berlin was 
greatly improved as a result of the rising economic prosper- 
ity in West Germany (which also affected West Berlin) and 
the return of confiscated property and the indemnification of 
victims of Nazi persecution. The Berlin City Senate showed 
great concern for the rehabilitation of the community and its 
individual members; Joachim Lipschitz, the senator for inter- 
nal affairs (who was the son of a Jewish father and a Christian 
mother), in particular did his utmost to help the development 
of the community. Four synagogues were operating in Berlin. 
In 1959, the City of Berlin erected a large Jewish community 
center on Fasanenstrasse at the site on which one of Berlin’s 
most magnificent synagogues had stood until 1938. In 1954 the 
Zionist Organization and the Israel Appeal renewed their ac- 
tivities in Berlin. A Jewish women’s organization, a Bnai Brith 
lodge, a Jewish students’ organization, and a youth organiza- 
tion as well as several organizations dedicated to the fostering 
of interfaith relations were established. 

In 1954 the community had a membership of about 5,000 
and by January 1970 this figure had risen to 5,577. The demo- 
graphic composition of the community was marked by rela- 
tively high average age (4,080 were above the age of 41), alow 
birthrate, and a great number of mixed marriages. 


EAST BERLIN. In 1946 the number of Jews in the Soviet sec- 
tor was 2,442, while in 1966 it was estimated at 850 (according 
to figures given by the community’s president, Max Schenk). 
Although there was officially no restriction on religious prac- 
tice and the authorities supported the community (the great 
synagogue on Rykestrasse was reconstructed), the prevailing 
anti-religious atmosphere of a communist state had a detri- 
mental effect upon the community. By 1990 the number of 
community members had fallen to 200. 


[Chaim Yahil] 


SINCE 1989. After the German reunification of 1989, the 
Jewish communities of former West and East Berlin merged 
in 1990. The community maintains six synagogues, an el- 
ementary school, and other educational institutions. Since 
1995 the magnificent building of the former synagogue on 
Oranienburger Strasse has housed the Centrum Judaicum, 
which serves as a museum and a center of documentation 
and research. Jewish cultural institutions and initiatives are 
manifold and an integral part of Berlin’s cultural life. A Jew- 
ish museum was opened in 2002 and has since been among 
the museums drawing the largest numbers of visitors in Ger- 
many. The number of community members has risen from 
6,411 in 1989 to 11,167 in 2003, with many coming from the 
former Soviet Union. 


[Stefan Rohrbacher (2"¢ ed.)] 


Hebrew Printing in Berlin 
The first Hebrew printer in Berlin was the court preacher 
and professor D.E. Jablonsky, as Jews could not obtain the 
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necessary license; nevertheless, the manager J.L. Neumark, 
and most of the setters and proofreaders were Jews. The first 
book published by them was the Book of Psalms (1697), 
followed by the complete Bible (1699), and other scholarly and 
liturgical works. An application by Rabbi Mirels for permis- 
sion to print the Talmud in Berlin was refused by Frederick 1, 
king of Prussia; the permission to publish Maimonides’ Code 
was not taken up, as this was just being printed in Amsterdam 
by J. *Athias. But a Talmud edition was issued by Gottschalk 
and Jablonski, in partnership with a Frankfurt on the Oder 
printer, 1715-22. Among other printers to be mentioned are 
Baruch Buchbinder (Radoner) of Vilna (1708-17), who printed 
a number of important works such as the Tzena Urena and 
works by the Shabbatean Nehemiah *Hayon (1713), a Mishnah 
with Rashi and Jacob Hagiz’s commentary (1716-17), and a 
Hoshen Mishpat (1717). Nathan, son of the aforementioned 
J.L. Neumark, was active 1719-27, while his son-in-law Aaron 
b. Moses Rofe of Lissa built up an important press, 1733-62, 
publishing a series of well-known rabbinic works, above all 
the second Berlin Talmud edition 1734-39. Aaron’s press was 
continued for a while by his grandson Moses b. Mordecai. 
An annual Luah began to appear probably from 1725 but 
not later than 1738. Of some importance was the press of Isaac 
b. Jacob Speyer (1764-70), a son-in-law of the Berlin rabbi 
David Fraenkel, who printed notable rabbinic works — Stein- 
schneider calls it “the highlight of Hebrew printing in Berlin’; 
and that of Mordecai Landsberg, also from 1764. The prolific 
writer and editor Isaac *Satanow took over Landsberg’s press 
in 1772 and issued a considerable number of books, particu- 
larly his own (until 1804). In 1784 David Friedlaender and 
his friends founded the Verlag der juedischen Freischule, 
managed by A. *Wolfsohn-Halle, who bought the Landsberg 
press and obtained a license to print and sell books. Pupils 
of the society were taught the craft of printing and a number 
of books were published from 1796 with the imprint “Orien- 
talische Druckerei.” During these years Berlin became the cen- 
ter for the printing of Enlightenment literature, notably the 
writings of M. Mendelssohn, N.H. Wessely, D. Friedlaender, 
etc. Mendelssohn's edition of the Pentateuch appeared here 
in 1783. 

In 1830 the Landsberg press was bought by Isaac Lev- 
ent. In that year the printer Trevitsch and son moved to Ber- 
lin from Frankfurt on the Oder. In 1834, the year of his death, 
David Friedlaender founded his own press and published a 
number of important books; the scholar D. *Cassel worked 
there as a proofreader. In 1836 the apostate Julius Sittenfeld 
set up a printing house which published the complete Tal- 
mud (1862-68), Maimonides’ Code (1862), and other works. 
In the late 196 and early 20 century H. Itzkowski and Sieg- 
fried, Arthur and Erich Scholem were active as general, Jew- 
ish, and also Hebrew publishers and printers in Berlin. In 
1930 a Pentateuch was printed for the *Soncino-Gesellschaft 
by the “Officina Serpentis” with a new Hebrew type cut for 
this occasion. 

[Abraham Meir Habermann] 
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BERLIN, ARYEH LOEB BEN ABRAHAM MEIR (1738- 
1814), German rabbi. Berlin, the younger brother of Noah 
Hayyim Zevi Hirsch *Berlin, was born in Fuerth where his 
father, a well-to-do merchant, was communal leader of Fran- 
conian Jewry. Like his brother, he was appointed dayyan in 
Fuerth but Aryeh Loeb was at the same time rabbi of Baiers- 
dorf in Bavaria. From 1789 he was rabbi of Bamberg, where 
his duties included that of civil judge. While there he was in- 
volved in an unpleasant lawsuit when the heirs of a large estate 
of which he was appointed executor accused him of abusing 
his office, exacting illegal fees, and not accounting for cer- 
tain expenditure. He was acquitted of dishonesty, but made 
to pay a fine. The publication of the relevant documents by 
Eckstein (see bibl.) shows that the charges were groundless. 
In 1794 Berlin was appointed chief rabbi of Hesse-Kassel, but 
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owing to the opposition of his detractors in Bamberg he was 
unable to leave and did not assume his post until the follow- 
ing year. When the kingdom of Westphalia, with Kassel as its 
capital, was created by Napoleon in 1807 and given to Jerome 
Bonaparte, Berlin delivered a sermon in Hebrew welcoming 
the new king and composed a hymn of praise in Hebrew (pub- 
lished under the title Davar be-Itto Mah Tov, with a German 
translation, Kassel, 1807). In 1808, when the Jewish *consis- 
tory was organized on the basis of the French consistories he 
was appointed chief rabbi of the kingdom. The president of 
the consistory was Israel *Jacobsohn, and Berlin, despite the 
protests of the more extreme rabbis, agreed to certain relax- 
ations of the strict laws of Passover, in particular permitting 
the eating of peas and beans on Passover. 

Berlin’s annotations to the Talmud appear in the three 
volumes of the Fuerth edition (1829-32) which were published, 
and his annotations to the tractate Shevuot are in the Romm- 
Vilna edition. Some of his novellae appear as an appendix to 
his brother’s Azei Almuggim (Sulzbach, 1779). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Eckstein, Geschichte des Juden im ehema- 
ligen Fuerstbistum Bamberg (1898), 176-9, and Nachtraege (1899), 
3-44; E. Kohn, Kinat Soferim (1892), 896f. 


BERLIN, CONGRESS OF, gathering of the great European 
powers in 1878 to settle problems concerning the Balkans and 
Near East arising after the war between Russia and Turkey in 
1877. Held between June 13 and July 13, 1878, it was attended by 
representatives of Austria- Hungary, France, Great Britain, It- 
aly, Russia, and Turkey, with some participation of representa- 
tives of the Balkan states (Greece, Montenegro, Romania, and 
Serbia). Among its most influential members was the head of 
the British delegation, Benjamin *Disraeli (Lord Beaconsfield). 
The position of the Jews in the Balkan countries (Romania, 
Serbia, and Bulgaria) was also placed on the agenda on the ini- 
tiative of the “Zion” society in Bucharest, led by Adolf Wein- 
berg and Adolf *Stern; these joined with the *Alliance Israélite 
Universelle in Paris and the Council for the Defense of Roma- 
nian Jews in Berlin, led by Moritz *Lazarus. The Jewish com- 
munity of Berlin petitioned the chairman of the congress and 
head of the German delegation, Count *Bismarck, on Feb. 28, 
1878, to raise the question of equal rights for Romanian Jews 
at the congress. As a result, the German representatives were 
instructed to demand equal civil rights for the members of all 
religions in the Balkan countries and the inclusion in the peace 
treaty of special paragraphs to this effect explicitly providing 
for their implementation. The question of equal rights for the 
Jews in these countries was also discussed in the parliaments 
of France, Italy, Austria, and Hungary, and the representatives 
of these countries at the congress were requested by special 
resolutions to ensure an appropriate settlement. 

To deal with the Jewish questions a special council was 
established in Berlin consisting of the representatives of the 
Committee for Jewish Affairs in Berlin (Gerson von *Bleichro- 
eder, M. Lazarus, Jacob *Bernays, and Berthold *Auerbach), 
representatives of the Alliance (Sacki Kann, Charles *Netter, 
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and Emanuel *Veneziani), the delegation of Romanian Jews 
(Adolf Stern, Marco Brociner, Taussig, and Hermann *Hirsch), 
and representatives of the Alliance in Berlin (Salomon Neu- 
mann, the banker Julius Platho, and Hermann Goldschmidt). 
This committee formulated a memorandum which was sub- 
mitted to the entire congress, followed by a second memoran- 
dum to Bismarck. The memoranda contained a description 
of the plight of the Jews in the Balkan countries accompanied 
by a request that the members of all creeds and races should 
be guaranteed equal civil rights in the peace treaty (stipulated 
in special clauses). Special steps were also taken to submit 
the Jewish requests to the representatives of the different 
governments. To this end Baron Maurice de *Hirsch and Sir 
Moses *Montefiore began negotiations with the representa- 
tives of England and France, and Bleichroeder turned his at- 
tentions to Bismarck and the Russian representative, Count 
Shuvalov. 

The members of the united committee also visited the 
representatives of the Balkan countries (Romania, Serbia, 
Bulgaria), who were not officially represented at the congress 
but were working behind the scenes. The Romanian repre- 
sentative, Kogalniceanu, endeavored to persuade the Jewish 
representatives not to appeal to the congress since the ques- 
tion of equal civil rights for Jews was an internal affair of the 
Romanian government. Threats against the Jews of Romania 
appeared in Romanian newspapers which also attempted to 
influence the Western Jews to withdraw their demands. These 
tactics, however, were vehemently condemned and rejected 
by the representatives of the Alliance. 

On June 24, 1878, the Jewish problem came up for dis- 
cussion as part of the general consideration of Bulgarian af- 
fairs. The French representative, Waddington, proposed that 
a clause be inserted in the peace treaty recognizing the inde- 
pendence of Bulgaria on condition that it granted equal civil 
rights to members of all races and religions. The proposal was 
accepted. On June 28, during the discussions on Serbia, the 
Turkish representative, Karatheodori (Caratheodory) Pasha, 
and the English representative, Lord Salisbury, demanded that 
a similar clause be inserted in the peace treaty as a condition 
for the recognition of Serbian independence. The Russian 
representative, Prince Gorchakov, opposed this resolution 
on the ground that the Jews of Serbia, Romania, and Russia 
could not be put in the same category with the Jews of Paris, 
London, Berlin, and Vienna. Despite his opposition it was 
decided to insert in the peace treaty a clause (par. 35) guaran- 
teeing equal rights. 

Also during the discussions on Romania it was pro- 
posed by Waddington that recognition of that country’s inde- 
pendence should be made contingent on her granting equal 
rights to the members of all religions within her borders. 
The proposal received the full support of Beaconsfield, Count 
Andrassy of Austria-Hungary, and Bismarck, and even the 
agreement of Shuvalov. By a separate resolution, introduced 
into paragraph 44 of the peace treaty, equal rights were 
granted to the members of all religions in Romania. This 
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principle was also to be binding, according to a resolution 
introduced by Salisbury, on Turkey, Greece, and Montene- 
gro. 

The question of the future of Palestine was also touched 
upon by the congress indirectly. In June 1878 a group of 
Jews submitted a memorandum to the congress (addressed to 
Bismarck and Beaconsfield) requesting that the Jews in Pales- 
tine should be given their independence (in the same manner 
as had been restored to the Balkan peoples) and permitted to 
establish a constitutional Jewish monarchy in that country. 
This memorandum was listed in the protocol of documents 
submitted to the congress but was not discussed on the floor. 
Before the congress assembled, there were discussions in the 
English press concerning the political resurgence of the Jews 
in Palestine. After the congress was concluded, Serbia and 
Bulgaria complied with the clauses of the peace treaty oblig- 
ing them to grant equal rights to their minorities, and even 
incorporated these clauses in their constitutions. Romania re- 
fused to meet her obligation, and the struggle to implement 
paragraph 44 of the peace treaty in this country extended 
over decades. 
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[Nathan Michael Gelber] 


BERLIN, DAVID BEN (Judah) LOEB (d. 1771), German 
rabbi and talmudic authority. The brother of Isaiah *Berlin, 
he was probably born in Eisenstadt (Hungary). After serv- 
ing as rabbi of Dessau and Marktbreit (Bavaria) and as chief 
rabbi of Schwarzburg, Berlin was appointed rabbi of the three 
united congregations of Altona, Hamburg, and Wandsbeck. 
In 1769 when the Danish government, at the instance of the 
Hamburg Town Council, sought to separate the Altona Jew- 
ish community from that of Hamburg, Berlin was elected a 
member of the delegation whose successful intercession with 
the Danish king resulted in the continuation of the status quo. 
His learned correspondence with his brother-in-law, Joseph 
Steinhardt, was published in the latter’s work, Zikhron Yosef 
(EH 4:11; HM 1:2); a number of his responsa have been pub- 
lished in Or Yisrael of Israel b. Eliezer *Lipschuetz (Cleves, 
1770) and in Beit Evel u-Veit Mishteh of Samuel Palaggi (Al- 
tona, 1770). Some of his talmudic novellae and homilies are 
in manuscript at the Bodleian Library. 
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[Joseph Elijah Heller] 
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BERLIN, HAYYIM (1832-1912), Lithuanian rabbi, eldest son 
of R. Naphtali Zevi Judah *Berlin, head of the yeshivah at 
Volozhin for some 40 years. Hayyim Berlin received his edu- 
cation from his father and became conversant with all aspects 
of rabbinic literature as well as being well versed in Jewish 
subjects. At the age of 17 he married into the wealthy Zeitlin 
family of Shklov (see Zeitlin, *Joshua), and later used part of 
his wealth to amass an excellent library which was acquired by 
the Yeshivat *Ez Hayyim of Jerusalem after his death. 

In 1865 Berlin became the rabbi of Moscow. In 1889 he 
returned to Volozhin at the request of his aged father, who 
wanted his son to succeed him as head of the yeshivah. How- 
ever, he was opposed by many of the Volozhin yeshivah stu- 
dents, who favored the election of his niece’s husband, R. 
Hayyim *Soloveichik, who was renowned for his unique an- 
alytical approach to talmudic study. The controversy soon 
ended with the forced closing of the school by the Russian 
government on January 22, 1892. 

With the closing of the yeshivah, Berlin became the rabbi 
of Yelizavetgrad (*Kirovograd), where he remained until 1906, 
when he settled in Jerusalem. His erudition, family heritage, 
and patriarchal appearance gained for him a leading role on 
the Jerusalem scene, and in 1909 he was elected to succeed 
R. Samuel *Salant as chief rabbi of the Ashkenazi commu- 
nity of Jerusalem. 

R. Meir *Bar-Ilan (Berlin), who was nearly 50 years his 
junior, was his half-brother. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Bar-Ilan, Mi-Volozhin ad Yerushalayim, 
(1971), 314-24; ibid., 2 (1971), 632; S.K. Mirsky (ed.), Mosedot Torah 
be-Eiropah be-Vinyanam u-ve-Hurbanam (1956), 72-74; E. Leoni (ed.), 
Sefer Volozhin (1970), 155 ff. 

[Aaron Rothkoff] 


BERLIN (Baline), IRVING (Israel; 1888-1989), U.S. popu- 
lar songwriter. Berlin was born in Kirghizia, Russia, the son 
of a cantor, and was taken to New York in 1893. His first regu- 
lar job was as a “singing waiter,’ and it was then that he wrote 
the lyrics of his first song “Marie from Sunny Italy” in 1907. 
His second song, “Dorando” (1908), brought him $25 and a 
job with a music company. He became a partner in the firm 
and later established his own music publishing house. Berlin 
had no musical training and never learned to read music. His 
technique remained primitive, and when he composed at the 
piano he did it only in one key; modulations were effected by 
a special set of pedals. After composing a tune, Berlin either 
sang or played it for an assistant, who would then transcribe 
it into musical notation. 

His first big success was the song “Alexander’s Ragtime 
Band” (1911), which sold more than a million copies in just a 
matter of months. His melodies, for which he wrote the lyr- 
ics, were infectious, sentimental, and have maintained their 
popularity. He composed more than 1,000 songs, 19 musicals, 
and the scores for 18 movies. Among his most popular songs 
are “White Christmas, “Easter Parade,’ “There’s No Business 
Like Show Business,’ “Blue Skies,” “Puttin on the Ritz,’ “Cheek 
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to Cheek,” “Say It with Music,” “What’ll I Do?” “A Pretty Girl 
Is Like a Melody,’ and “Always.” Films for which he wrote the 
songs include The Cocoanuts (1929), Puttin’ on the Ritz (1930), 
Top Hat (1935), Follow the Fleet (1936), On the Avenue (1937), 
Holiday Inn (1942), Easter Parade (1948), and White Christmas 
(1954). Among the Broadway shows for which he wrote the 
music, the best known are Annie Get Your Gun (1946) and Call 
Me Madam (1950). Among his many awards were an Academy 
Award for Best Original Song for “White Christmas” in 1942 
and a special Tony Award in 1963. 

As such a prolific writer and the rare combination of 
both a composer and a lyricist, Berlin was haunted all his life 
by the rumor that his songs were written by other people or 
were plagiarized from other material. Many people thought 
it was impossible for one person to write as many songs in as 
many styles as he did or for an untrained musician to write so 
many works of genius. But no evidence has ever been found 
that he ever plagiarized anything. 

In 1918 Berlin wrote the stirring “God Bless America,” 
which he revamped two decades later as war loomed large 
over Europe. Kate Smith sang it on her radio broadcast on 
Armistice Day in 1938, and the song was an immediate sensa- 
tion. It sold millions of copies, won numerous awards, earned 
immense royalties, and threatened to replace the national an- 
them because of its patriotism and popularity. Berlin donated 
all the royalties from the song to the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
and Campfire Girls, saying that he refused to capitalize on pa- 
triotism. He composed numerous other patriotic songs dur- 
ing the war that benefited the Navy Relief, Red Cross, March 
of Dimes, and Bond Drives and contributed all the royalties 
to war charities. 

His altruistic acts were acknowledged with such ac- 
colades as the Army’s Medal of Merit from President Tru- 
man in 1945; a Congressional Gold Medal for “God Bless 
America” and other patriotic songs from President Eisen- 
hower in 1955; and the Freedom Medal from President Ford 
in 1977. 

Berlin also supported Jewish charities and organiza- 
tions and donated generously to worthy causes. In 1944 he 
was honored by the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews for “advancing the aims of the Conference to eliminate 
religious and racial conflict.” Five years later, he was honored 
by the New York ymHA as one of “12 outstanding Americans 
of the Jewish faith” 

In 2002, the U.S. Army at Fort Belvoir, Virginia, named 
the Army Entertainment Division (AED) World Headquarters 
“The Irving Berlin Center” in his honor. Also that year he was 
commemorated on a U.S. postage stamp. 

An intuitive businessman, Berlin was a co-founder of 
ASCAP (American Society of Composers, Authors, and Pub- 
lishers), founder of his own music publishing company, and 
with producer Sam Harris, builder of his own Broadway the- 
atre, The Music Box. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Woollcott, Story of Irving Berlin (1925); D. 
Ewen, Story of Irving Berlin (1950); Baker, Biog Dict; Sendrey, Music, 
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nos. 3605-07. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Bergreen, As Thousands 
Cheer: The Life of Irving Berlin (1990). 


[Nicolas Slonimsky / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


BERLIN, SIR ISAIAH (1909-1997), English philosopher and 
political scientist. Born in Latvia, Berlin was taken to England 
as a boy. He later studied at Oxford, where he lectured in phi- 
losophy from 1932 and became the first Jewish Fellow of All 
Souls College in 1938. During and after World War 11 he served 
with the British Information Services in New York and with 
the British embassies in Washington and Moscow. From 1957 
Berlin was professor of social and political theory at Oxford, 
and in 1966 he was appointed the first president of the newly 
founded Wolfson College in Oxford. Berlin was awarded the 
Order of Merit in 1971. In 1974 he was elected president of the 
British Academy, of which he had been vice president from 
1959 to 1961, the first Jew to be appointed to this office. In No- 
vember 1978 he was awarded the Jerusalem Prize. 

His work was characterized by a strongly liberal attitude 
to social and political questions. His Karl Marx (1939) exam- 
ines Marx’s thought within the context of the intellectual at- 
mosphere of the 19‘ century. In his The Hedgehog and the Fox 
(1953), Berlin considers Tolstoy as a writer who vainly sought 
some unifying thread in history. In Historical Inevitability (in: 
Auguste Conte Memorial Lectures 1953-62, 1964) he opposes 
the notion that events are inevitable and therefore predictable, 
and that political conditions are not capable of being changed 
by individuals. In Two Concepts of Liberty (1958), Berlin dis- 
tinguishes between those thinkers who have sought to found 
liberty within a framework of mutual restraints while at the 
same time recognizing the diversity of human needs and be- 
havior, and those who, espousing one all-embracing and dog- 
matic notion of liberty, seek to “force men to be free” and thus 
end by enslaving them. Among his other writings are The Age 
of Enlightenment (1956), The Life and Opinions of Moses Hess 
(1959), Four Essays on Liberty (1969), and numerous essays. 
Berlin earned a considerable reputation as a scholar, teacher, 
and conversationalist, and influenced generations of students 
in Britain and in the United States, where he was visiting pro- 
fessor at several universities. His long-standing ties with Israel 
and Zionism were distinguished by personal friendships with 
a number of Zionist leaders including Chaim *Weizmann. He 
was a member of the editorial board publishing the Weizmann 
letters and was a governor of the Hebrew University of Jeru- 
salem. Berlin also served as president of the Jewish Historical 
Society of England and was the first president of Wolfson Col- 
lege, Oxford. He was certainly one of the most famous public 
intellectuals in the English-speaking world at the time of his 
death. In 1998 he published his reminiscences of 17 famous 
people, Personal Impressions. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Cray, Isaiah Berlin (1996); M. Ig- 
natieff, Isaiah Berlin: A Life (1998); H. Hardy, Flourishing: Letters 
1928-1946 (2004); M. Lilla (ed.), The Legacy of Isaiah Berlin (2001); 
ODNB online. 


[Brian Knei-Paz (Knapheis)] 
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BERLIN, ISAIAH BEN JUDAH LOEB (Isaiah Pick; 1725- 
1799), rabbi and author. Berlin was known also as Isaiah Pick 
after his father-in-law, Wolf Pick of Breslau, who supported 
him for many years. He was born in Eisenstadt, Hungary, but 
his father, an eminent talmudic scholar (who later became 
rabbi of Pressburg), moved to Berlin where the young Berlin 
studied under him. Later he studied under Zevi Hirsch Bi- 
aleh (Harif), the rabbi of Halberstadt, at the latter’s yeshivah. 
In 1755 Berlin moved to Breslau where he engaged in busi- 
ness. In 1793, when already advanced in years, he was elected 
to a rabbinical post, being appointed to succeed Isaac Joseph 
Teomim as rabbi of Breslau. His election was marked by a dis- 
pute between the members of the community and the local 
maskilim, who had begun to organize themselves as a body 
and opposed Berlin, who, despite his love of peace, openly 
attacked their ideas. Berlin was elected by an overwhelming 
majority. According to hasidic sources, Berlin was sympatheti- 
cally disposed toward that movement and extended a friendly 
welcome to one of its emissaries, Jacob Samson of Spitsevka. 
Berlin was renowned for his conciliatory attitude and for his 
avoidance of all disputes. Characteristically, he called a work 
Sheelat Shalom (“A Greeting of Peace”), for “all my life I have 
been careful not to treat my fellow men with disrespect, even 
to the extent of not slighting them by faint praises.” As a result 
of this moderation, leaders of the Breslau maskilim, such as 
Joel Brill and Aaron Wolfsohn, frequently visited him. Berlin 
corresponded on halakhic subjects with his brother-in-law 
Joseph *Steinhardt, Ezekiel *Landau of Prague, Eleazar b. 
Eleazar *Kallir, and Ephraim Zalman *Margolioth of Brody, 
among others. His chief claim to fame rests not on his rab- 
binic and halakhic but rather on his extensive literary activi- 
ties devoted to glosses and textual notes on talmudic litera- 
ture. He commented on the Bible, Mishnah, Talmud, Alfasi, 
Maimonides, the Arukh, and the whole corpus of the earlier 
halakhic authorities. Of his collated texts, in which he notes 
parallel passages and variant readings, the most important is 
that on the Talmud, entitled Masoret ha-Shas (“Talmud Tradi- 
tion”), which supplements an earlier work by Joseph Samuel, 
rabbi of Frankfurt. First published at Dyhernfurth (1800-04), 
it has since been printed in every edition of the Talmud. Ber- 
lin not only cites parallel passages, but also amends and com- 
pares texts, displaying an acute critical faculty and a profound 
grasp of history. 

His other works are (1) Sheelat Shalom (Dyhernfurth, 
1786), a commentary on Ahai of Shabha’s She’iltot, with 
sources and notes entitled Rishon le-Zion; (2) Haflaah she- 
ba-Arakhin, glosses and annotations to Nathan b. Jehiel of 
Rome's Arukh (first published, part 1, Breslau, 1830, part 2, 
Vienna, 1859), and thereafter in many editions of the Arukh; 
(3) Minnei Targima, expositions on Targum Onkelos (Breslau, 
1831); (4) Tosefot Rishon le-Ziyyon, notes and brief comments 
on the Mishnah (first published at Sulzbach, 1783-85, and of- 
ten reprinted); (5) Kashot Meyushav (Koenigsberg, 1860), in 
which all talmudic passages concluding with the word kashya 
(“difficulty”) are answered; (6) Omer ha-Shikhah, containing 
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talmudic halakhot not mentioned by the codifiers. This work, 
first published as an addendum to Kashot Meyushav, was later 
printed separately (Johannisberg, 1866). 

There was no early work to which Berlin did not write 
glosses and explanations, as he was in the habit of annotat- 
ing every book that he read. Thus he wrote glosses to (7) the 
Bible (Dyhernfurth, 1775; Lemberg, 1861); (8) the prayer book 
in Tikkun Shelomo (Dyhernfurth, 1806); (9) Alfasi (Pressburg, 
1836); (10) Maimonides’ Yad (Dyhernfurth, 1809); (11) Elijah 
Bahur’s Tishbi (his annotations appearing in Moses Koerner’s 
Birkat Moshe, Berlin, 1834); (12) Malachi b. Jacob’s Yad Malakhi 
(Berlin, 1852); (13) Elijah b. Moses de Vidas’ Reshit Hokhmah 
(Dyhernfurth, 1811). 

His unpublished works include (14) Yesh Seder la- 
Mishnah, a commentary in several volumes on the Mishnah; 
(15) Tena Tosefta, a commentary on the Tosefta; (16) Keneset 
Hakhmei Yisrael, responsa; (17) Shetarei ha-Me'uharin, novella 
on Rashi and tosafot to the Talmud, dealing with those pas- 
sages where proof was deduced from later biblical verses but 
could equally well have been inferred from earlier ones; (18) 
glosses and notes on the minor tractates. 

Berlin was the first in Germany to interest himself in 
the history of post-talmudic literature. He was also the first 
to offer a solution to the problem of the identity and the period 
of the paytan Eleazar *Kallir, and although his conclusions 
are not accepted by scholars, they all use the extensive ma- 
terial cited by him (see J. Steinhardt’s Zikhron Yosef to oH 
13-15). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Berliner, in: MwJ, 6 (1879), 65-89; Y.A. 


Kamelhar, Dor Deah (19357), 87-89. 
[Itzhak Alfassi] 


BERLIN, ISRAEL (1880-2), Russian-Jewish historian, de- 
scended from a distinguished hasidic family. Berlin was ed- 
ucated at a Lithuania yeshivot and moved to St. Petersburg, 
where he became a member of the editorial board of the Rus- 
sian Jewish Encyclopedia (Yevreyskaya Entsiklopediya, vols. 
9-16) for which he edited the sections on the geonic period 
and rabbinic literature. He also contributed many basic articles 
on other topics, among them the Hebrew language, the Zohar, 
Hasidism, the Khazars, and Judaizers. He also contributed to 
the periodical Yevreyskaya Starina. In his fundamental study 
“Historical Settlements of the Jewish People on the Territory 
of Russia” (1919), Berlin attempted to explain the origins of 
Jewish settlements in Russia and trace their history up to the 
end of the 16» century. This work, based on copious literary 
and documentary material, was not completed. Berlin’s fate 
under Soviet rule is not known. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: B.Z. Dinur, Be-Olam she-Shaka (1958), 


151-3. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


BERLIN, MOSES (1821-1888), Russian scholar and civil ser- 


vant, born in Shklov, Belorussia. Berlin wrote his first paper 
in Hebrew under the Latin title Ars logica (1845). In 1849 he 
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was appointed teacher in the government school for Jews in 
Mogilev and in 1853 he became adviser on Jewish affairs to the 
governor-general of Belorussia. He subsequently held the post 
of adviser on Jewish matters at the Department of “Foreign 
Religions” (1856-66). Berlin translated into Russian Joshua b. 
David’s Zok ha-Ittim on the *Chmielnicki massacres. For his 
work on the ethnography of the Russian Jews, Ocherk etno- 
grafii yevreyskogo naseleniya v Rossii (1861), Berlin was elected 
a member of the Imperial Russian Geographical Society. Ber- 
lin responded to the attacks on Jews and the Talmud, made in 
Russian literature and the press by antisemites. He was also 
active in the St. Petersburg community. 


BERLIN, NAPHTALI ZEVI JUDAH (known as ha-Neziv 
from the initials of his name; 1817-1893), one of the leading 
rabbis of his generation, and head of the yeshivah at *Volo- 
zhin for some 40 years. He was born at Mir and already in his 
early youth was famed as a great talmudic scholar. In 1831 he 
married the daughter of R. Isaac b. Hayyim *Volozhiner who 
headed the large and important yeshivah in that town. When 
R. Isaac died in 1851 he was succeeded by his elder son-in-law 
Eliezer Isaac. When the latter died in 1854, Berlin succeeded 
him, transforming that institution of learning into a spiritual 
center for the whole of Russian Jewry. In his day, the yeshivah 
at Volozhin was attended by more than 400 students, among 
whom were many men of great talent and unusual intellec- 
tual caliber. He taught the whole of the Babylonian Talmud 
in the order of its arrangement, without omission and with a 
commentary of his own, in which he followed the system and 
method of R. Elijah b. Solomon the Gaon of Vilna. He avoided 
hairsplitting pilpul, being concerned only with determining 
the plain meaning of the text as well as establishing its accu- 
racy by reference to parallel passages in the Jerusalem Talmud 
and in the halakhic Midrashim. Early in life he wrote a com- 
mentary on Sifrei (published 1959-61 in Jerusalem, in three 
volumes, under the title Emek ha-Neziv). He ascribed great 
importance to the study of geonic literature and the works of 
the early authorities who lived close to the time of the Talmud. 
This accounts for his special interest in the She’iltot of R. *Aha 
of Shabha which he published with a commentary. It was the 
most comprehensive of its kind on this work, and was titled 
Haamek Sheelah (Vilna, 1861, 1864, 1867; second edition with 
addenda and corrigenda from Berlin’s manuscripts, Jerusalem, 
1948-53). Berlin also devoted considerable attention to the in- 
terpretation of the Scriptures, following again in the footsteps 
of the Vilna gaon. In the yeshivah he gave a daily lesson in the 
weekly portion of the Reading of the Law, an unusual innova- 
tion in the yeshivot of his day. His commentaries on the Torah, 
Haamek Davar, were published (Vilna, 1879-80; second edi- 
tion with addenda from manuscripts, Jerusalem, 1938) as were 
those on the Song of Songs, Rinnah shel Torah (Warsaw, 1886). 
In his Bible commentaries, he sought to demonstrate the con- 
sonance of the interpretations of the Pentateuch as transmitted 
in talmudic sources with the plain meaning of the Written Law 
and the rules of Hebrew grammar and syntax. While steeped 
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in Talmudic and midrashic lore, the Neziv’s comments were 
also highly original. 

In the course of his long years as head of the yeshivah 
at Volozhin, Berlin dedicated his energies to that institution. 
He adamantly opposed any modernization of the yeshivah 
and the introduction of secular studies in its curriculum, as 
demanded by the maskilim in Russia, who were supported by 
the authorities. He feared that such innovation might detract 
from the purpose and mission of the yeshivah — the education 
of scholars of the traditional type. He did not negate secular 
learning per se, but regarded the study of the Torah and the 
production and maintenance of talmudic scholars as the very 
foundation of Jewish existence. He exhibited the greatest so- 
licitude over any form of neglect of Torah study and professed 
a fatherly love for all his students, who in turn admired and 
revered him greatly, including those who later departed from 
his way of life and outlook. Bialik’s poem “Ha-Matmid” reflects 
in large measure his personal impressions of his student days 
at Volozhin. Bialik describes the heart-warming personality 
of the “head of the yeshivah,” and stresses his great love for 
the students of the Torah. 

Berlin was keenly interested in the general community 
and its needs. He wrote many detailed responsa to questions 
arriving from various communities throughout the world on 
matters of halakhah and on general public affairs. A small 
part of his responsa was collected in his Meshiv Davar (2 vols., 
Warsaw, 1892) which revealed his general breadth of out- 
look. He completely rejected the demand of certain religious 
circles to establish separatist orthodox communities, stress- 
ing that “such advice is as painful as a dagger in the body of 
the nation,” for all Jews are commanded to form “one union” 
(Meshiv Davar, vol. 1 responsum 42). He joined the *Hibbat 
Zion movement from its very inception, and at the Druzge- 
niki Conference (1887) was elected “counseling member” of 
its executive. In many letters he urged observant Jews to join 
the movement and to support the settlement of Jews in Erez 
Israel, even though some were nonobservant. At the same 
time, he stressed that “our contributions do not go to settle 
the land of the Philistines, but to restore the desolation of our 
Holy Land... so that the Torah and the precepts be observed 
among its inhabitants” (Meshiv Davar, vol. 2, responsum 50, 
on shemittah). With that end in view, he urged that a religious 
person be appointed supervisor of the settlers in the colonies 
in Erez Israel to ensure they conduct themselves in accor- 
dance with the Torah and the precepts. He also suggested that 
“secular” members of the Jewish settlements (referring to the 
Bilu’im in Gederah) be enabled to return to their countries 
abroad and that their place be taken by observant Jews from 
the old yishuv in Jerusalem. Later, however, he withdrew this 
suggestion, and even defended the Bilw’im because they had 
“improved their ways.” Berlin was opposed to the permission 
granted by other rabbinic authorities for fields to be worked 
during the sabbatical year by means of the legal fiction of “sell- 
ing” the land to non-Jews. 
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In his last years, he came into conflict with the Russian 
authorities as a result of their instructions both for a reduc- 
tion in the number of students at the yeshivah of Volozhin 
and the introduction of secular subjects, especially the study 
of Russian, in the curriculum. Very much against his will, he 
reduced the student roll somewhat and introduced the study 
of Russian. However, even after these steps, the number of 
students at the yeshivah remained double that permitted by 
the Government, with few students among them attending 
the lessons in Russian. As a result the yeshivah was closed 
down by government decree in 1892 and Berlin and his fam- 
ily were exiled. They moved first to Minsk and later to War- 
saw. The closing down of the yeshivah seriously affected his 
health and he was unable to carry out his desire to settle in 
Erez Israel. He died in Warsaw about 18 months after his de- 
parture from Volozhin. His sons were R. Hayyim Berlin and 
R. Meir *Bar-Ilan. 
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[Zvi Kaplan] 


BERLIN, NOAH HAYYIM ZEVI HIRSCH (1734-1802), 
German rabbi and halakhist. Berlin was born in Fuerth and 
was the son of Abraham Meir Berlin, the communal leader 
of Franconia. He became a dayyan at Fuerth in 1764 and later 
served as rabbi in Bayersdorf and Bayreuth. In 1783 Berlin was 
appointed rabbi of Mainz and the surrounding district. His 
appointment was ratified by the prince elector. He established 
a yeshivah at Mainz, and lived there until 1799 when he suc- 
ceeded Raphael ha-Kohen as the rabbi of the united commu- 
nities of Altona, Hamburg, and Wandsbeck. Berlin showed 
skill and tact in uniting the various elements in these com- 
munities. Wolf *Heidenheim was his most outstanding pu- 
pil. Berlin wrote Azei Almuggim (1779), a commentary on the 
hand-washing ritual, eruvei hazerot, and marriages forbidden 
by rabbinical enactment; Azei Arazim (1790), a commentary 
on the Shulhan Arukh, Even ha-Ezer; Ma’yan ha-Hokhmah 
(1804), on the 613 commandments (in verse and with a com- 
mentary). This work, unfinished by Berlin, was completed 
by his brother Aryeh Loeb *Berlin. Two further works, Azei 
Besamim and Azei Levonah, remained unpublished. He wrote 
glosses to the tractates of Berakhot (1829), Shabbat (1832), and 
Shevuot. The last was published in the Vilna edition of the Tal- 
mud. There is a rational basis to his explanation of the hala- 
khah, and he makes use of the Jerusalem Talmud. 
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[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


BERLIN, RAYNA BATYA (c. 1817-c. 1875), learned East 
European woman remembered for her concern with the 
status of women in traditional Judaism. Berlin lived her 
entire life in the orbit of the Volozhin Yeshivah. Her grand- 
father, R. Hayyim *Volozhiner, founded the yeshivah, and 
her father, R. Isaac *Volozhiner, would later take over. In 1831 
Rayna Batya married R. Naphtali Zevi Judah Berlin (Neziv), 
a promising student who became leader of the yeshivah in 
1854. The couple had four children, R. Hayyim, who mar- 
ried Rivka Zeitlin and was a rabbi in Moscow and later in 
Jerusalem, Michael, who died in his youth, and Sarah Resha 
and Dreyzl, who were married consecutively to R. Raphael 
Shapira. 

In this environment of intense engagement with Jewish 
texts, where knowledge of Torah was honored above all else, it 
is not surprising that some of the women in the family would 
also take an interest in Jewish study and knowledge. Family 
stories about Berlin’s grandmother, as well as Berlin and her 
sister, describe sharp-witted and sharp-tongued women com- 
mitted to upholding the rabbinic world view. By far the most 
complete picture of Berlin comes from the memoirs of her 
nephew, R. Barukh ha-Levi Epstein. Epstein, whose mother 
was the Neziv’s sister, spent the middle years of the 1870s as a 
student at the Volozhin Yeshivah. During these years he was 
also a frequent visitor at the home of his uncle and aunt. In a 
volume of his memoirs devoted to R. Naftali Zevi Judah Ber- 
lin, Epstein included one chapter on his aunt, entitled, “Wis- 
dom of Women.” The portrait of Rayna Batya Berlin pro- 
duced by Epstein is of an unusually learned Jewish woman, 
frustrated by the limits imposed on her by gender and Jewish 
law. According to Epstein, Berlin spent her days sitting in her 
kitchen surrounded by Jewish texts including volumes of the 
Mishnah and aggadah as well as historical and other works. 
On his visits, she would frequently engage him in discussions 
about women in Jewish law, especially with regard to the study 
of the Torah. In recent years a number of scholars have taken 
an interest in Rayna Batya Berlin and her anomalous position 
in Orthodox Judaism. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Bar-Ilan, Fun Volozhin biz Yerushalayim 
(1933); idem, Raban shel Yisrael (1943); B. Epstein, Mekor Barukh 
(1954); D. Seeman, “The Silence of Rayna Batya: Torah, Suffering, and 
Rabbi Barukh Epstein’s ‘Wisdom of Women,” in: Torah U-Madda 
Journal, 6 (1995-96); D. Seeman and R. Kobrin, “ ‘Like One of the 
Whole Men’ Learning, Gender and Autobiography in R. Barukh 
Epstein’s Mekor Barukh; in: Nashim, 5 (1999); S. Zolty, ‘And All Your 
Children Shall be Learned’: Women and the Study of Torah in Jewish 
Law and History (1993). 


[Eliyana R. Adler (274 ed.)] 
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BERLIN, SAUL BEN ZEVI HIRSCH LEVIN (also called 
Saul Hirschel; 1740-1794), German rabbi. His father was 
Hirschel *Levin (Zevi Hirsch) and his brother, Solomon 
*Hirschel. At the age of 20, he was ordained by some of the 
greatest rabbis of the time. In 1768 he was serving as av bet din 
in Frankfurt on the Oder. In 1778 he wrote an approbation for 
Moses Mendelssohn’s commentary on the Torah Biur (Be'ur; 
Berlin, 1783). Some time before 1782 Berlin, becoming disen- 
chanted with what he considered antiquated rabbinical au- 
thority, retired from the rabbinate and settled in Berlin. There 
he joined the Haskalah group whose members, known as the 
Meassefim, were the pupils and admirers of Mendelssohn. 
He was also an ardent supporter of Naphtali Herz *Wessely 
at a time when the most eminent rabbis of Germany violently 
opposed him. After the publication of Wessely’s Divrei Sha- 
lom ve-Emet (Berlin, 1782), Berlin wrote a satire Ketav Yosher 
(published anonymously after his death, 1794), in which he 
sharply criticized the methods of education and the scholar- 
ship of his time as well as the customs and superstitions which 
had spread among the people. It also sought to dispel the rab- 
bis’ opposition to the work of Wessely. In 1784 he traveled to 
Italy, ostensibly to seek a cure for his rheumatism, but, quite 
conceivably, to meet those rabbis who had placed themselves 
in Wessely’s camp. In Italy Berlin wrote a provocative anony- 
mous pamphlet of objections to the Birkei Yosef of R. Hayyim 
Joseph David *Azulai (Leghorn, 1772), to which the latter re- 
plied in his book Mahazik Berakhah (ibid., 1785). Interesting 
himself in manuscripts, Berlin began to edit the Or Zarua of 
*Isaac b. Moses of Vienna, to which he added his own notes 
and novellae; these were omitted, however, from the posthu- 
mously published version in 1862. In 1789 his book Mizpeh 
Yokteel appeared in Berlin under the pseudonym of Obadiah 
b. Baruch Ish Polonyah. It contained the most extreme criti- 
cism of the novellae to Yoreh Deah, entitled Torat Yekutiel, 
by Raphael b. Jekuthiel Susskind *Kohen, rabbi of the united 
communities of Altona, Hamburg, and Wandsbeck. Berlin’s 
book, in which Raphael is accused of plagiarism and of con- 
doning corruption, stirred up a storm among the rabbis, in- 
cluding Berlin’s own father, who placed a ban upon the book 
and upon its author. When the identity of the author became 
known, his father regretted his action and tried to protect his 
son. However, before the storm had subsided, another of his 
books, Besamim Rosh, appeared in Berlin in 1793 and touched 
off a new tempest. The book contains 392 responsa purport- 
ing to be by Asher b. Jehiel and his contemporaries: on the 
title page it was stated that these responsa had been collected 
and prepared for publication by R. Isaac di Molina. Although 
Berlin maintained that he had copied the book from a manu- 
script in Italy and that he had only added his own notes and 
novellae (Kassa de-Harsana), it soon became evident that the 
statements attributed to Asher and the other rabbis quoted 
were full of strange leniencies which actually bordered on an- 
tinomianism. The suspicion was soon raised that the whole 
book was fictitious and that its author was Berlin. The first 
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to attack him was R. Wolf Landsberg in his pamphlet Zeev 
Yitrof (Frankfurt on the Oder, 1793). After him came R. Mor- 
decai Benet, who wrote to Berlin’s father and to other rabbis. 
A massive rabbinical campaign then followed which branded 
Berlin as an atheist who sought to uproot the foundations of 
the Torah. Berlin’s father came again to his aid, requesting the 
rabbis to retract their accusations against his son, and even at- 
tempting to establish the genuineness of the manuscript and 
R. Raphael ha-Kohen and his circle as the source of the libel. It 
seems that he succeeded in appeasing the rabbis, but not those 
scholars who held no rabbinical position. Disappointed, Ber- 
lin began to wander from one country to another. According 
to his relative Zevi Horowitz (Kitvei ha-Geonim, 1928), Ber- 
lin went to London in 1794 to take up the position of rabbi of 
the Ashkenazi community there but died before he was able 
to assume the office. His literary remains present many biblio- 
graphical problems, some of which have not yet been solved. 
He left critical essays which have been published in various 
places. He is probably the author of Ha-Orev (Vienna, 1795), 
attributed to R. Baruch *Jeiteles. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Roth, The Great Synagogue London 1690- 
1940 (1950), 108-24, 180-201; Samet, in: KS, 43 (1967/68), 429-41; M. 
Wunder, ibid., 44 (1968/69), 307-8. 
[Abraham David] 


BERLINER, ABRAHAM (1833-1915), scholar and author. 
Berliner’s vast knowledge of rabbinic literature and of ancient 
and modern languages was mostly self-taught (cf. his autobi- 
ographical Aus meiner Knabenzeit, JJGL, 16 (1913), 165ff.). Af- 
ter succeeding his father as teacher in his native Obersitzko, 
he became preacher and teacher in Arnswalde (both in the 
province of Posen, then Germany). From 1858 to 1865 he lec- 
tured at the bet ha-midrash of the Berlin Talmudic Society 
out of which developed the Rabbinical Seminary, founded 
by Azriel *Hildesheimer in 1873. Here Berliner lectured in 
Jewish history and literature and was also librarian. In subse- 
quent years he paid frequent visits to the important libraries 
of Germany, England, Holland, France, and, above all, Italy, 
in search of their Jewish treasures. He prepared the first criti- 
cal edition of Rashi’s commentary on the Pentateuch, giving 
Rashi’s sources and explanatory notes (1866); this book was 
accepted by Leipzig university as a Ph.D. thesis. In the com- 
pletely revised second edition (1905) he added a vocabulary of 
foreign words used in the commentary. Berliner pursued his 
Rashi studies in a number of important monographs and also 
turned his attention to other medieval commentators (Pele- 
tat Soferim, 1872, 1966°). He also provided a modern edition 
of Targum Onkelos (1884). Berliner’s historical studies were 
chiefly devoted to Italian Jewry, as shown by his three-vol- 
ume Geschichte der Juden in Rom (1893). On the history of 
German Jewry, he wrote Aus dem Leben der deutschen Juden 
im Mittelalter (1861, second revised and enlarged edition 1900, 
1937°; Hebrew translation, 1900). Complementary to this work 
was a monograph Persoenliche Beziehungen zwischen Juden 
und Christen im Mittelalter (1882). Berliner also wrote biog- 
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raphies of Israel *Isserlein and of Isaiah *Berlin and a defense 
of *Maimonides against the accusation of apostasy (Moses 
ben Maimon, sein Leben... 2 (1914), 103ff.). Berliner published 
many bibliographical studies and works on liturgy and Tal- 
mud. He discovered in Rome parts of commentaries on the 
Bible and the Talmud by *Hananel b. Hushi‘el and *Gershom 
b. Judah and was instrumental in the inclusion of both com- 
mentaries in the Vilna (Romm) Talmud edition. In 1874 Ber- 
liner began to publish a Magazin fuer juedische Geschichte 
und Literatur which two years later became the Magazin fuer 
die Wissenschaft des Judentums (with a Hebrew supplement, 
Ozar Tov), which he edited with David *Hoffmann until 1893. 
In 1885 he revived the *Mekize Nirdamim society. On his 
70" birthday he was awarded the title of professor by the Prus- 
sian government. On that occasion too appeared a Festschrift 
in his honor, edited by A. Freimann and M. Hildesheimer 
(Birkat Avraham, 1903) with a bibliography of his writings. 
A three-volume collection of Berliner’s writings was planned 
but only the first appeared in 1913. A two-volume collection 
was published in Hebrew (1945-49). Berliner was a staunch 
supporter of Orthodoxy and an opponent of Reform. He 
supported Hildesheimer in the establishment of the Adass 
Jisroel secessionist congregation and acted as the chair- 
man of its council for many years. Yet in his Randbemerkun- 
gen he suggested certain changes in prayer texts and cus- 
toms, which were not to the liking of some of his Orthodox 
friends. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eppenstein, in: Jeschurun (new series), 2 
(1915), 457ff. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Biographisches Handbuch der 
Rabbiner, 1:1 (2004), 186-87 (bibl.). 

[Alexander Carlebach] 


BERLINER, EMILE (1851-1929), inventor. Born and edu- 
cated in Wolfenbuettel, Germany, Berliner emigrated to the 
U.S.A. in 1870. He worked in New York and Washington, D.C., 
as a clerk, salesman, and assistant in a chemical laboratory. 
He studied electricity and in 1876 began experimenting with 
Bell’s newly invented telephone, which he succeeded in refin- 
ing with his invention of the loose-contact telephone trans- 
mitter or microphone and the use of an induction coil. The 
Bell Telephone Company immediately purchased the rights 
to his invention, which for the first time made the telephone 
practical for long-distance use. Berliner was appointed chief 
electrical instruments inspector of the company. In 1887 he im- 
proved Edison’s phonograph by introducing a flat disc instead 
of a cylinder and the use of a shallow groove. The patent was 
acquired by the Victor Talking Machine Company and served 
as the basis for the modern gramophone. In his later years he 
engaged in aviation experiments and introduced the use of a 
revolving cylindered light engine. Between 1919 and 1926 he 
built three helicopters which he tested in flight himself. Ber- 
liner also interested himself in public matters, particularly in 
the field of health and hygiene. In 1890 he founded the Society 
for the Prevention of Sickness. In 1907 he organized the first 
milk conference in Washington, whose efforts contributed to 
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the pasteurization of milk and an improvement in its qual- 
ity. He played a leading part in the fight against the spread of 
tuberculosis and wrote a number of articles on hygiene and 
preventive medicine. He set out his agnostic ideas on matters 
of religion and philosophy in his book Conclusions (1902). 
Toward the end of his life Berliner supported the rebuilding 
of Palestine and was active on behalf of the Hebrew Univer- 
sity of Jerusalem. 

[Grete Leibowitz] 


Emile’s son HENRY ADLER BERLINER (1895-1970), aeronauti- 
cal engineer, did pioneering work with his father on helicopter 
construction during and after World War 1. He was president 
of Berliner Aircraft, Inc. in Washington and from 1930 to 1954 
chairman of Engineering and Research Corporation. In 1955 
he became president of the Maryland firm of Tecfab Inc. In 
World War 11, during which he lost an arm, he was chief of 
war plans for the Eighth Air Force. 


[Samuel Aaron Miller] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: EW. Wile, Emile Berliner, Maker of the Mi- 
crophone (1926); C.J. Hylander, American Inventors (1934). 


BERLINER, ISAAC (1899-1957), Mexican Yiddish poet. 
Born in Lodz, Berliner immigrated to Mexico in 1922 and 
earned a precarious livelihood as a peddler in the Mexican 
provinces. In 1927 he and two other Mexican Yiddish poets, 
Moses Glikovski (d. 1980) and Jacob *Glantz, published a vol- 
ume of lyrics Dray Vegn (“Three Roads,’ Spanish transl. Tres 
Caminos, 1997). His second volume Shtot fun Palatsn (1936), 
illustrated by the Mexican painter Diego Rivera, appeared 
in English as City of Palaces (1996). His national elegies Ad 
Mosay (“Until When?” 1941) were followed by Shtil Zol Zayn 
(“Let There Be Silence,’ 1948) and Gezang fun Mentsh (“The 
Song of Man,” 1954). In style, imagery, use of neologisms, and 
rich rhythms, Berliner was influenced by his Lodz fellow poet 
Moses *Broderzon, but Berliner was more socially conscious. 
In many lyrics he cries out vehemently against the abysmal 
poverty of the Mexicans around the Tepito Market in the heart 
of the “city of palaces.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 1 (1956), 392-3; S. Kahan, Yidish- 
Meksikanish (1945), 211-23; idem, Meksikaner Viderklangen (1951), 
106-201; idem, Meksikaner Refleksn (1954), 228-31. 


[Melech Ravitch / Alan Astro (2"4 ed.)] 


BERLINSKI, HERMAN (1910-2001), composer. Born in 
Leipzig, Berlinski studied piano, composition, and conduct- 
ing at the Leipzig Conservatory (1927-32). He left Germany in 
1933 and went to Paris, studying piano with Alfred Cortot and 
composition with Nadia Boulanger at the Ecole Normale de 
Musique (1934-38). In 1939 he joined the French Foreign Le- 
gion but on the fall of France he emigrated to the United States 
(1941). Berlinski’s style combines twelve-tone techniques with 
traditional Hebrew cantillation. His works include a cantata, 
Habakkuk, pieces for organ and piano, Flute Sonata (1941), 
Violin Sonata (1949), Symphonic Visions (1949) and liturgical 
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Jewish compositions — Kaddish (1953), Avodat Shabbat (1957), 
and Kiddush ha-Shem (1958). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baker’ Biographical Dictionary; M. 
Kayden, “The Music of Herman Berlinsky,’ in: Bulletin of the Ameri- 
can Composers Alliance 3 (1959). 


[Israela Stein (24 ed.)] 


BERMAN, ADOLF ABRAHAM (1906-1978), socialist 
Zionist. Born in Warsaw, he was the son of Isser Berman, a 
well-known Zionist and member of the Hovevei Sefat Ever so- 
ciety, and a brother of Jacob *Berman. Adolf Berman joined 
the Left Poalei Zion as a student and edited both its Polish 
language organ and its Yiddish weekly, Arbeter Tsaytung. Af- 
ter the outbreak of World War 11 he was for some time chief 
director of “Centos,” the organization for social welfare in 
Warsaw, and was active in the Polish underground movement. 
Upon the establishment of the Anti-Fascist Bloc in 1942, he 
became one of its leaders and coeditor of its paper Der Ruf. 
He left the ghetto after the mass deportation of Jews to Tre- 
blinka in the summer of 1942 and established himself in the 
so-called Aryan side of Warsaw, where he cooperated with 
left-wing political groups. He was a member of the presidium 
of the Jewish National Committee and its representative with 
the Polish underground organization. He fought in the War- 
saw uprising of 1944 and after the liberation of Poland was a 
member of the Polish temporary parliament. 

In 1947 Berman became president of the central com- 
mittee of Polish Jews, but three years later he immigrated to 
Israel. Here he joined Mapam, and in 1951 was elected to the 
Knesset. In 1954 he left Mapam and became a member of the 
Communist Party. He was elected to the party’s central com- 
mittee and edited its Yiddish language weekly, Frei Israel. In 
1956 he became a member of the general council and bureau 
of the International Resistance Organization. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Berman, Mimei ha-Makhteret 
(1971); idem, Be-Makom asher Yoad li- ha-Goral (1978; Yid. Wos der 
Goyrel Hot Mir Bashert, 1980); I. Gutman, Yehudei Varshah 1939-1943 
(1977), index; A. Berman, Dzialalnosc komunistow wsrod Zydow w 
Polsce, 1944-1949 (2004), index. 


[Abraham Wein] 


BERMAN, HOWARD LAWRENCE (1941- ), U.S. con- 
gressman. Raised in a traditional home in Beverlywood, Los 
Angeles, by an Orthodox Polish-immigrant father, Berman 
spent several summers at Machene Yehuda, a Jewish camp in 
the hills northeast of Los Angeles’ San Fernando Valley. The 
camp’s head counselor was the young Rabbi Chaim *Potok 
(1929-2002). Berman always considered his summers at Ma- 
chene Yehuda to be “the single-most important Jewish expe- 
rience” in his life. 

Berman entered the University of California at Los Ange- 
les (UCLA) in 1958, where he majored in political science and 
became active in the California Federation of Young Demo- 
crats, where he was befriended by the head of the Draft Ste- 
venson campaign, fellow Angelino Henry Waxman. The two 
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became fast friends, eventually forming (along with Howard's 
brother Michael) an informal political alliance known as “The 
Waxman-Berman Machine.” After graduating from UCLA in 
1962, Berman went to the university’s School of Law, receiv- 
ing his LL.B. in 1965. 

By 1965, Waxman had become president of the California 
Federation of Young Democrats (cryD). Along with Waxman, 
Berman and the cryYp gravitated toward the party’s insurgent 
faction, led by future United States Senator Alan Cranston, 
and against the party’s more established wing, controlled by 
California Assembly Speaker Jesse (“Big Daddy”) Unruh. By 
1967, when Howard became a VISTA (Volunteers in Service 
to America) volunteer, he was irrevocably hooked on poli- 
tics. Following his year with vista, Berman went into pri- 
vate practice, specializing in labor law. Meanwhile, brother 
Michael was masterminding Henry Waxman’s election to 
the California State Assembly. Named chair of the Assembly 
committee that oversaw reapportionment in 1972, Waxman 
hired Michael Berman to help him draw up district lines. Part 
of their plan was to create an Assembly district for Howard 
right in his own backyard of Beverlywood. When California 
Governor Ronald Reagan vetoed the Waxman-Berman reap- 
portionment plan, Howard moved from Beverlywood into 
a district that ran along the Santa Monica Mountains from 
Hollywood to the San Fernando Valley and successfully ran 
against a twenty-six-year incumbent Charles Conrad, the As- 
sembly Republican leader. 

Within days, the freshman legislator was named As- 
sembly majority leader - the youngest in California history. 
As majority leader, Berman passed legislation that imposed 
stiff penalties on California banks that joined the Arab boy- 
cott against Israel. In 1980, after five years as Assembly major- 
ity leader, Berman narrowly lost a bid to become that body’s 
speaker. After his defeat, Berman allied himself with San 
Francisco-area Congressman Phillip Burton in the 1982 con- 
gressional reapportionment plan. Burton, working alongside 
Michael Berman - who, by then had become a major player 
in California Democratic politics - managed to secure a con- 
gressional seat for Howard. Howard Berman was elected with 
60 percent of the vote. 

Upon entering the House of Representatives, he quickly 
broke out of the freshman pack by getting himself a seat on the 
Democratic Steering and Policy Committee. Berman managed 
to get himself seated on both the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs (later renamed “International Relations”) and House 
Judiciary - two plum assignments for a newly minted legisla- 
tor. In Congress he forged a reputation for being “one of the 
most aggressive and creative members of the House - and one 
of the most clear-sighted operators in American politics.” 

In Los Angeles, Berman was one half of the powerful 
“Waxman-Berman Machine” that raised enormous sums of 
money, mainly from Jewish liberals. The Waxman-Berman 
Machine changed the face of American politics: they were 
the first to make contributions to the campaigns of other like- 
minded candidates. 
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Berman was one of Israel's strongest voices in the halls 
of Congress. He arranged tens of thousands of visas for im- 
migrants without close relatives in the United States. These 
visas, selected randomly by computer, came to be known as 
“Berman visa applications” and were a boon to thousands and 
thousands of Soviet Jewish émigrés who settled in America 
in the 1980s and 1990s. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: K.F, Stone, The Congressional Minyan: The 
Jews of Capitol Hill (2000), 30-34; Almanac of American Politics 
(1982-2004). 
[Kurt Stone (2"4 ed.)] 


BERMAN, JACOB (1878-1974), rabbi, educator, and com- 
munal worker. Berman was born in Salant, Lithuania. He 
studied rabbinics at Telz Yeshivah and law at St. Petersburg 
University. While in St. Petersburg he played a part in the 
founding of the Baron Guenzburg Jewish Academy. In 1902 
he was a delegate to the Zionist Conference in Minsk and the 
first Mizrachi Conference in Lida, where he lectured on the 
need for modernizing the yeshivot and initiated the found- 
ing of the Lida yeshivah of Isaac *Reines. He was principal of 
the yeshivah of Odessa, and rabbi in Berdichev, where he was 
active in saving and aiding refugees. In 1921 he immigrated 
to Erez Israel, and from 1924 to 1944 he was head of Mizrachi 
religious education, served as deputy director of the Keneset 
Yisrael education department, and was chief inspector of re- 
ligious schools. He was active in enlarging and developing the 
state religious education network and founded and directed 
the Religious Pedagogical Institute for yeshivah graduates. 
He wrote Torat ha-Medinah be- Yisrael, Pirkei Shulhan Arukh 
le-Talmidim, and Halakhah le-Am. He was awarded the Israel 
Prize for Education in 1968. 


BERMAN, JAKUB (1901-1984), Polish Communist leader. 
Born in Warsaw, a brother of Adolf *Berman, Jacob gradu- 
ated in law and then undertook research into the economic 
and social history of Poland. Some of his articles on these 
subjects dealt with Jewish problems, and in 1926 he pub- 
lished a dissertation on the tasks of the historical section of 
the Jewish Scientific Institute (vIvo). From 1928 to 1939 he 
worked for the Jewish Telegraphic Agency. Berman joined the 
Polish Communist Party in 1928, becoming one of its most 
active workers. During World War 11 he took refuge in the 
Soviet Union, and in 1943 helped to organize the Soviet- 
sponsored Union of Polish Patriots. He was a member of the 
political staff of the Polish Army in the U.S.S.R. and of the 
Polish National Liberation Committee. After the war he re- 
turned to Poland and was undersecretary of state in the pre- 
sidium of the Council of Ministers from 1945 to 1952. From 
1952 to 1956 he was a deputy premier. In these years Berman 
was a leading figure in the Political Bureau and a close col- 
league of the Polish president, Boleslaw Bierut. In 1956, when 
Wladislaw Gomulka came to power, Berman was accused of 
Stalinism and removed from all his government and party 
posts. From 1958 to 1968 he worked as editor in a publishing 
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house but in 1968, during the antisemitic campaign, he was 
forced to retire. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Kozlowski, Zarys Dziejow Polskiego 
Ruchu Robotniczego do roku 1948 (1980), index; D. Stola, Kampanja 
antysjonistyczna (2000), index; J. Eisler, Marzec 1968 (1991), index; K. 
Nusbaum, Ve-hafakh lahem le-Roez, Ha- Yehudim be-Zava ha-Amami 
ha-Polani bi-Berit ha-Moezot (1984), index. 


[Abraham Wein] 


BERMAN, JULIUS (1935-_), U.S. lawyer, rabbi, and com- 
munal leader. Berman was born in Dukst, Lithuania. Despite 
the German occupation the family managed to immigrate to 
the United States in April 1940 and settled in Hartford, Con- 
necticut. After earning a B.A. at Yeshiva University (1956), 
Berman attended Yeshiva’s Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Theological 
Seminary (in the daytime) and nyu Law School (at night). In 
1959 he received his rabbinic ordination from the seminary 
and in 1960 he graduated first in his class from law school, 
having been named a member of the law review and the le- 
gal honor society. 

Choosing to pursue a legal career rather than practicing 
as a rabbi, Berman joined the New York firm of Kaye, Scho- 
ler, Fierman, Hays & Handler (now Kaye Scholer LLP) in Au- 
gust 1959, where in the course of a career spanning more than 
40 years he was an accomplished litigator in state and federal 
courts, a renowned negotiator, and a highly respected coun- 
selor for numerous clients throughout the United States, par- 
ticularly those with Orthodox affiliations. 

Berman was a pioneer among Sabbath-observing Jews in 
the New York legal world, particularly the larger law firms. By 
working Sundays and carrying a workload even greater than 
many of his colleagues, Berman was able to demonstrate that 
Sabbath observance did not hinder success; and his diligence 
and skill were rewarded in July 1969 when he was made a part- 
ner in the firm. Indeed, it was through his efforts (and those of 
a small number of others) that hiring observant Jews became 
a matter of routine in New York and other major cities. Unlike 
the Kaye, Scholer of the early 1960s, today many of the firm’s 
attorneys wear kippot in the office and, due largely to Berman's 
efforts over the years, the firm today boasts a daily minhah/ 
maariv minyan and a weekly advanced Talmud lecture. 

Berman’s service to the American Jewish community 
began with an Orthodox focus. He was a founder and presi- 
dent of the National Jewish Commission on Law and Public 
Affairs (COLPA), which provided legal representation with 
respect to issues of interest to the Orthodox community; and 
the founding president of Camps Mogen Avraham, Heller, 
Sternberg, Inc., which operated four camps serving some 
3,000 Orthodox campers. Berman was active in the Union 
of Orthodox Jewish Congregations of America (the Ortho- 
dox Union) from the outset of his career and ultimately was 
elected its president. 

Berman was heavily involved in representing Orthodoxy 
in the broader Jewish community, in such organizations as 
the multidenominational Synagogue Council of America and 
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the National Jewish Community Relations Advisory Council. 
While serving as Orthodox Union president, he became the 
first Orthodox lay leader to become chairman of the *Confer- 
ence of Presidents of Major American Jewish Organizations, 
which propelled him into a prominent role on the national 
and international Jewish scene. Other national positions in- 
cluded the chair of the American Zionist Youth Foundation, 
chair of the Jewish Telegraphic Agency, and board member 
of the Joint Distribution Committee. He was also a mem- 
ber of Yeshiva University’s Board of Trustees and Executive 
Committee and chairman of the Isaac Elchanan Theological 
Seminary’s Board. 

Among the significant attachments in Berman’s life was 
his close relationship with Rabbi Joseph *Soloveitchik, who 
had been his teacher at the seminary during his rabbinic stud- 
ies. Over time, Berman became the “Rav’s” lawyer, literary 
agent, and personal confidante. When Soloveitchik decided 
to publish many of his lectures and manuscripts, he entrusted 
the pertinent materials (including a large number of audio 
tapes of lectures) to Berman for safekeeping. 

In the early 21°t century Berman became chairman of the 
*Conference on Jewish Material Claims Against Germany, 
serving a rapidly aging survivor population. His role forced 
him to balance the needs of survivors, diminishing in numbers 
but in greater need of assistance, with the Claims Conference's 
commitment to use some of the funds for Holocaust educa- 
tion, scholarship, and remembrance. This placed him in an 
unenviable and certainly not an uncontroversial position. 


[Michael Malina (24 ed.)] 


BERMAN, MORTON MAYER (1899-1986), U.S. Reform 
rabbi and organization executive. Berman was born in Bal- 
timore, Maryland. He was a graduate of Yale (1921) and was 
ordained by the Jewish Institute of Religion in 1926, where he 
was deeply influenced by its president, Stephen S. *Wise. He 
attended the Hebrew University of Jerusalem as the school’s 
first Guggenheimer Fellow in 1926 and then studied in Berlin 
in 1927; he served as rabbi in Davenport, Iowa (1927-29), the 
Free Synagogue in New York City (1929-37), where he was 
an assistant to Wise and director of education, and Temple 
Isaiah Israel in Chicago (later KAM Isaiah Israel; 1937-57), a 
synagogue that had fallen upon hard times during the Depres- 
sion, its membership depleted to 150 dues-paying members 
from 1,000 and which he brought back to its former promi- 
nence. During World War 11 Rabbi Berman was a chaplain in 
the Pacific with the U.S. Navy, where he won a Bronze Star for 
service on Okinawa. Berman was a political activist serving 
communal, national, and Zionist causes. From 1939 to 1957 he 
played leading roles in such national organizations as the Jew- 
ish National Fund, the Zionist Organization of America, and 
the American Jewish Congress. He edited the Congress Cou- 
rier, now the Congress Bi-Monthly. A life-long Zionist, he took 
his own teaching to heart and in 1957 he moved to Jerusalem, 
where he became director of the department of English-speak- 
ing countries for Keren Hayesod. Rabbi Berman wrote Jew’s 
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View of the Crucifixion (1929), Role of the Rabbi (1941), and For 
Zion's Sake: A Personal and Family Chronicle (1979). 


[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


BERMAN, MYRON R. (1928- ), U.S. Conservative rabbi. 
Berman was born in New York, educated at the City College 
of New York, and ordained at the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary. He also received a B.H.L. from its seminary college as 
well as an M.H.L. and an honorary D.D. degree. He served as 
chaplain in the United States Air Force, serving in New Mexico 
and Japan. He received his Ph.D. from Columbia University 
in 1963. From 1965 until his retirement in 1993, he served as 
rabbi of Temple Beth-El of Richmond, Virginia, a community 
he served as an educator, a civil rights activist, and a histo- 
rian. His writings include Richmond's Jewry, 1769-1976: Shab- 
bat in Shockoe (1979) and The Attitude of American Jewry To- 
wards Eastern European Jewish Immigration, 1881-1914 (1980), 
in which Berman demonstrated that American Jews, while 
helping individual immigrants, acquiesced in restrictive im- 
migration laws in the late 19th century; it was only after the 
*Kishinev pogrom in 1903 that American Jews sought to lib- 
eralize immigration policies for their East European breth- 
ren. Berman came to Temple Beth-El in Richmond, Virignia, 
in August 1965 after serving as associate rabbi for Beth-El in 
Cedarhurst, New York, for seven years. He was the first rabbi 
to serve as president of the Richmond Area Clergy Associa- 
tion, He received the Richmond City Medallion for commu- 
nal service and later was honored by the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews. He received a citizen’s award from the 
Henrico Police Department. Berman had served as chair- 
man of the board of education for the seaboard region of the 
United Synagogue. 

Berman was a member of the Virginia-Israel Commis- 
sion, appointed by Governor Baliles. He wrote the introduc- 
tions to both Holocaust curricula published by the State of 
Virginia, and he was also a consultant to the state’s commis- 
sion on social studies. More recently, he served as a mem- 
ber of the Henrico 2000 Committee, which forecast trends 
in education for the next decade. He was cited by Hadassah 
Magazine and Surroundings as among Richmond’s most in- 
fluential citizens. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: PS. Nadell, Conservative Judaism in America: 
A Biographical Dictionary and Sourcebook (1988). 

[Bezalel Gordon (2™4 ed.)] 


BERMAN, PANDRO S. (1905-1996), U.S. film producer. 
Born in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Berman was responsible 
for the production of 85 films for RKO, including the Ginger 
Rogers-Fred Astaire musicals. 

Born into the film industry, Berman’s father, Henry, was 
general manager of Universal Pictures during Hollywood’s 
formative years. Pandro spent most of the 1920s learning the 
business. He started out as a script clerk and then rose to film 
editor. By 1931, the 26-year-old Berman was an assistant di- 
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rector at RKO when David O. *Selznick took over the floun- 
dering studio. Selznick fired many people at RKO, but he saw 
something in Berman and made him his assistant. Berman 
was a success and, as a producer, brought to the screen many 
stars and great films. It was he who paired Rogers with Astaire, 
made Katherine Hepburn a star, and brought Elizabeth *Tay- 
lor to public attention. In 1940 he signed a contract with MGM. 
In 1963, when an MGM power play diminished his authority, 
Berman left to do independent work. 

Berman’s productions include The Gay Divorcee (1934); 
Top Hat (1935); Shall We Dance (1937); Stage Door (1937); The 
Hunchback of Notre Dame (1939); National Velvet (1945); The 
Seventh Cross (1944); The Picture of Dorian Gray (1945); Of 
Human Bondage (1948); Madam Bovary (1949); Father of the 
Bride (1950); The Prisoner of Zenda (1952); Ivanhoe (1952); The 
Blackboard Jungle (1955); Tea and Sympathy (1956); Something 
of Value (1957); Jailhouse Rock (1957); The Brothers Karamazov 
(1958); Butterfield 8 (1960); Sweet Bird of Youth (1962); The 
Prize (1963); A Patch of Blue (1965); Justine (1969); and Move 
(1970). In 1977 Berman received the Irving Thalberg Award 
at the 49‘ annual Academy Awards. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Steen, Hollywood Speaks: An 
Oral History (1974). 

[Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


BERMAN, SHELLEY (1926- ), U.S. actor, comedian, au- 
thor. Berman was trained as an actor at the Goodman Theater 
in his native Chicago before joining stock companies in Chi- 
cago and New York. In the mid-1950s he joined the Chicago 
Compass Players, the famed performance group now known 
as The Second City. Berman's first breakthrough as a come- 
dian came in 1957 when he began performing at Mr. Kelly’s 
in Chicago. His success as a comedian, including 21 appear- 
ances on The Ed Sullivan Show, led to three best-selling com- 
edy records and the distinction of winning the first Grammy 
Award for a non-musical recording, as well as becoming the 
first stand-up comedian to perform at Carnegie Hall. His 
stage credits include starring roles in the Broadway musical 
Inside Outside and All Around Shelley Berman and Neil *Si- 
mon’s touring musical production Two by Two. On television 
Berman appeared on both variety shows such as The Ed Sul- 
livan Show and The Jack Paar Show, and scripted programs 
such as L.A. Law, Friends, Arliss, Walker, Texas Ranger, Dead 
Like Me, and Curb Your Enthusiasm, on which he played the 
role of Larry David's father. His major film credits include 
The Best Man, Every Home Should Have One, Divorce Ameri- 
can Style, Teen Witch, and The Last Producer. Berman is the 
author of three books (Cleans and Dirtys, A Hotel is a Funny 
Place, and Up in the Air), two plays (First is Supper and Silver 
Sonata). He was also a professor in the University of Southern 
California’s Professional Writing Program and was awarded 
an honorary doctorate of humane letters from the Spertus In- 
stitute of Jewish Studies. 


[Walter Driver (24 ed.)] 
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BERMAN, SIMEON (1818-1884), precursor of Jewish agri- 
cultural settlement in Erez Israel. Berman, who was born in 
Cracow, founded a Jewish agricultural settlement society there 
in 1851. He immigrated to the United States in 1852 and settled 
in New York. There and in other cities he attempted to found 
societies for agricultural settlement, but received no support. 
In 1870 he went to Erez Israel and proposed that Mikveh Israel 
land be set aside for an agricultural settlement, but his pro- 
posal was rejected. Berman sent a request, through the U.S. 
consul, to the Ottoman government asking to be allowed to 
buy land in Erez Israel. The request was granted, and Berman 
moved to Tiberias, where he founded the cooperative Holy 
Land Settlement Society. He received messages of encourage- 
ment from rabbis Zevi Hirsch *Kalischer and Elijah *Guttm- 
acher, who also promised funds. A parcel of land on the shores 
of Lake Kinneret was chosen for settlement, and Berman went 
abroad to propagate the scheme. His Yiddish book Masot Shi- 
mon, published in 1879, relates his experiences in Erez Israel. 
In 1882 Berman returned to Tiberias where he died. Toward 
the end of his life he witnessed the establishment of the first 
settlements in Judea and Galilee. Their founders, as the early 
settlers David Schub and Moshe *Smilansky testify in their 
memoirs, had been influenced by his book. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Yaari, Masot Erez Yisrael (1946), 593-610, 

780; E ZD, 1 (1958), 420-8 (includes bibliography); Hadoar, May 16, 
1958. 

[Avraham Yaari] 


BERMAN BERMAN, NATALIO (1907-1959), Chilean poli- 
tician and Zionist leader. Born in Podolia (Russia), Berman 
immigrated to Chile in 1915 when he was eight years old. His 
family settled in Valparaiso, where he graduated from high 
school. From early childhood he demonstrated his qual- 
ities as a leader, organizing the Jewish youth of the small 
community of Valparaiso. At the age of 15 he was named a 
delegate from Valparaiso to the Zionist Congress of Chile. 
He studied medicine at the University of Santiago, working 
as an assistant in anatomy. During his studies he engaged in 
broad communal activity, founding the periodical Nosotros, 
which became the organ of the entire Chilean Jewish commu- 
nity. He was active in merging the four existing Jewish youth 
groups into one organization — the Asociacién de Jévenes Is- 
raelitas (AJI). 

In 1930 Berman was elected president of the Federacién 
Sionista de Chile. After his graduation in medicine he moved 
to Concepcion, continuing his Jewish communal activities. 
At the same time, however, he was extremely active among 
the poor Chilean classes, starting his political career in the 
N.A.P. (Nueva Accién Publica), which later united with the 
Socialist Party. 

In 1936 Berman led a public campaign against higher 
taxes, as a consequence of which the government exiled him to 
a remote island in the south of Chile and revoked his Chilean 
citizenship. This act provoked the general indignation among 
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the Chilean public, and the Parliament passed a law restoring 
Berman's Chilean citizenship. 

In 1937 Berman was elected a member of Parliament 
for Concepcion. During his term of office, which lasted until 
1949, he was very active in the struggle against Nazism and 
in obtaining entry permits for Jewish refugees. Berman par- 
ticipated in the Popular Front government. In 1941 he with- 
drew from the Socialist Party, forming the Partido Socialista 
de Trabajadores (Socialist Workers’ Party), which later united 
with the Communist Party. He abandoned the cp, however, 
due to Stalin's antisemitic policy. Throughout his political ca- 
reer he continued his activities on behalf of the Jewish com- 
munity. 


[Moshe Nes El (2"4 ed.)] 


BERMANN, RICHARD ARNOLD (1883-1939), Austrian 
author and journalist. Bermann was born in Vienna to an 
assimilated Viennese Jewish family, but spent much of his 
childhood in Prague. In 1906 he received his doctorate in 
philology; he began his career as a writer while still a stu- 
dent. From 1912 he was correspondent of the Berliner Tageb- 
latt under the pseudonym of Arnold Hoellriegel; he traveled 
widely as a foreign reporter and “pacificist” war correspon- 
dent for the newspaper Die Zeit during World War 1. After the 
war he continued his career as a journalist, travel writer, and 
film critic. He visited Palestine with Arthur Rundt, and their 
book Palaestina (1923) was a glowing account of early Zionist 
achievements. Both men were careful, however, to disclaim 
any personal adherence to Jewish nationalism. In Vienna, he 
maintained a close friendship with author Leo *Perutz, and 
also knew *Freud, Viktor *Adler, and Otto *Bauer. Bermann’s 
most popular book, Das Urwaldschiff (1927; The Forest Ship, 
1931), described an adventurous trip up the Amazon. The sub- 
ject of Derwischtrommel (1931), which appeared in English as 
The Mahdi of Allah (1931) with an introduction by Winston 
Churchill, was the Sudanese struggle against the British in the 
days of General Gordon and Lord Kitchener. After the Nazis 
occupied Vienna in 1938, Bermann attempted to flee three 
times to the United States. After being arrested and impris- 
oned, he was finally able to find refuge in the U.S. that same 
year, where he continued his resistance to the Nazis as direc- 
tor of the American Guild for German Cultural Freedom in 
New York, an organization which supported persecuted au- 
thors. He died in 1939 in the artists’ colony of Yaddo in Sara- 
toga Springs, N.Y. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.A. Bermann (alias A. Hoellrie- 
gel, “Die Fahrt auf dem Katarakt. Eine Autobiographie ohne einen 
Helden, H.-H. Mueller (ed.), Deutsche Intellektuelle im Exil. Ihre 
Akademie und die “American Guild for German Cultural Free- 
dom” (1993); idem, Oesterreicher - Demokrat - Weltbiirger (1995); 


H.-H. Mueller, “Arnold Hollriegel - der Journalist Richard A. 
Bermann,’ in: Relation. Medien - Gesellschaft - Geschichte (1996), 


73-78. 
[Sol Liptzin / Lisa Silverman (2"4 ed.)] 
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BERMANN, VASILI (Ze'ev Wolf; 1862-1896), one of the first 
members of Hovevei Zion in Russia. He was born in Mitava, 
Russia (today Jelgava, Latvia) and studied at the Russian-Jew- 
ish school run by his father Eliezer Bermann, who published 
the Russian-Jewish newspaper Russkii Yevrei in St. Petersburg. 
He graduated as a lawyer from St. Petersburg University. After 
the 1881 pogroms in South Russia, he joined the Hibbat Zion 
movement. He published and edited the Russian-language 
anthologies Palestina (1884, with A. Flekser, Volynsky) and 
Sion, which expounded the intellectual basis for the Hibbat 
Zion ideology. Bermann attended the Hovevei Zion Druski- 
niki conference (1887) and aided in the efforts to obtain an of- 
ficial permit for the Hovevei Zion society to operate in Rus- 
sia. He was secretary of the founding assembly of the society 
in Odessa (1890). Convinced that organized emigration was 
essential for Russian Jewry, Bermann supported Baron de 
*Hirsch’s plans to organize the mass exit of Jews from Russia, 
and regarded this as supplementing the settlement project in 
Erez Israel. He became secretary of the 1ca (*Jewish Coloni- 
zation Association) founded by Baron de Hirsch, conducted 
a comprehensive survey of the problem of Jewish emigration, 
and established and headed the 1ca’s emigration department. 
Bermann was also a founder of the Historical-Ethnographi- 
cal Committee of the Society for the Spreading of Enlighten- 
ment among the Jews in Russia. He contracted tuberculosis 
and went to live in Cairo, where he died. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Luah Ahiasaf, 4 (1896), 46-50; Katznelson, 
in: Ha-Meliz, no. 76 (1896), 3-4; A. Raphaeli (Zenziper), Paamei ha- 
Ge'ullah (1951), 28, 88. 

[Yehuda Slutsky] 


BERMANT, CHAIM ICYK (1929-1998), Lithuanian-born 
Scottish humorist and journalist noted for his gently satiri- 
cal sketches of British Jewry. His short novels, which reflect 
a traditional upbringing, include Jericho Sleep Alone (1964), 
Diary of an Old Man (1966), and Swinging in the Rain (1967). 
He also published a guidebook, Israel (1967), and Troubled 
Eden: An Anatomy of British Jewry (1969). Possibly Bermant’s 
most valuable work was his biographical history of England’s 
“grandee” Jewish families like the Rothschilds and Montefio- 
res, The Cousinhood (1961). Bermant also published a biogra- 
phy of England’s Chief Rabbi, Lord Jakobovits (1990). Bermant 
wrote a weekly column in the Jewish Chronicle (of which he 
was Features Editor in 1964-66), which was widely noted and 
often controversial. Two volumes of Bermant’s best weekly 
columns appeared, Murmurings of a Licensed Heretic (1990) 
and On the Other Hand (2000), which was published posthu- 
mously. Bermant also wrote a volume of autobiography, Gen- 
esis: A Latvian Childhood (1998). 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 


BERMUDA CONFERENCE, Anglo-American Conference 
on Refugees in 1943. During World War 11, Jewish and gen- 
eral public opinion in the US. and the British Commonwealth 
urgently demanded that the Allied governments rescue the 
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victims of the Nazi regime. Under pressure from parliament, 
churches, and humanitarian organizations, the British Foreign 
Office, on Jan. 20, 1943, proposed joint consultation between 
Britain and the U.S.A. to examine the problem and possible 
solutions. After an exchange of diplomatic notes, the Anglo- 
American Conference on Refugees was held in Bermuda from 
April 19 to 30, 1943. The American delegation was headed by 
Harold Willis Dodds, president of Princeton University; the 
British delegation, by Richard Law, parliamentary undersec- 
retary of state for foreign affairs. No private organizations or 
observers were admitted but interested Jewish organizations 
in America and England prepared memoranda proposing 
rescue measures. Chaim *Weizmann submitted a document 
on behalf of the *Jewish Agency for Palestine, underlining 
the importance of Palestine in the solution of the problem of 
Jewish refugees, and demanding abandonment of the policy 
based on the British White Paper policy of May 1939. The del- 
egates, however, anxiously avoided referring to the Jews as the 
Nazis’ major victims. Disagreement between the two govern- 
ments about continuing the Intergovernmental Committee of 
Refugees, founded at the *Evian Conference in July 1938, took 
up most of the time but it was decided eventually to extend 
its mandate to deal with postwar problems. British plans for 
opening up camps in North Africa as a haven for refugees dur- 
ing the war proved impracticable. After seven months - on 
Dec. 10, 1943 - the report of the conference was published. Its 
only positive decision — to revive the Evian Committee - came 
too late to save a single Jew from the Nazi Holocaust. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Wischnitzer, To Dwell in Safety (1948), 
245-8; Adler-Rudel, in: yLBI, 11 (1966), 213-41; A.D. Morse, While 
Six Million Died (1968), index; World Jewish Congress (Australian 
Section), Bermuda Conference on Refugees (1943); A. Tartakower and 
K.R. Grossmann, The Jewish Refugee (1944), index. 


[Shalom Adler-Rudel] 


°BERNADOTTE, FOLKE, EARL OF WISBORG (1895- 
1948), Swedish statesman. Bernadotte was the youngest son 
of Prince Oscar August of Sweden, a brother of King Gustav 
V. During World War 11 he organized an exchange of disabled 
prisoners of war between Germany and the Allies on behalf 
of the Swedish Red Cross. He became vice chairman in 1943, 
and president in 1946, of the Swedish Red Cross. Stimulated 
by Norwegian and Danish intervention on behalf of their civil- 
ian prisoners in German concentration camps, he negotiated 
on behalf of the Swedish Red Cross with *Himmler who was 
persuaded to release more than 7,000 Scandinavians during 
March and April 1945, including over 400 Danish Jews, from 
*Theresienstadt. Following negotiations with a representative 
of the *World Jewish Congress in Sweden, Norbert Masur, he 
also effected the release of several thousand Jewish women 
from various countries interned in the Ravensbrueck con- 
centration camp. Most of those released were transferred to 
Sweden. Subsequently, at a meeting in Luebeck on April 24, 
1945, Himmler tried to use Bernadotte’s good offices to for- 
ward peace proposals to the Allies. Bernadotte transmitted 
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the Allies’ rejection of these proposals to Himmler on April 
27, in Flensburg. 

On May 20, 1948, six days after the proclamation of 
the State of Israel and five days after the commencement of 
military action, the Security Council of the United Nations 
appointed Bernadotte mediator in the Arab-Israel conflict. 
He succeeded in bringing about the first four-week truce on 
June 11, but failed to achieve Arab consent for its prolonga- 
tion. Overextending his assignment as mediator, Bernadotte 
worked out a peace plan that deviated substantially from the 
UN partition resolution, suggesting, inter alia, the incorpora- 
tion of Jerusalem and the whole Negev in Transjordan in ex- 
change for the inclusion of Western Galilee in Israel. These 
proposals, which became public a few days after Bernadotte's 
death, met with stiff opposition by Israel and failed to achieve 
endorsement by the uN General Assembly in November 1948. 
On Sept. 17, 1948, Bernadotte was assassinated in Jerusalem. 
His assailants have not been identified but are believed to have 
been connected with *Lohamei Herut Israel. A forest named 
in his honor has been planted by the *Jewish National Fund in 
the Judean Hills. Among his books are The Curtain Falls: Last 
Days of the Third Reich (1945) and To Jerusalem (1951). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Hewins, Count Folke Bernadotte: His Life 
and Work (1950); Yachil, in: Yad Vashem Studies, 6 (1967), 181-220; 
B. Nadel, Rezah Bernadotte (1968); M. Sharett, Be-Shaar ha-Ummot 
1946-1949 (1958), index. 

[Leni Yahil] 


BERNAL, Sephardi family of Marrano extraction. Its members 
included ABRAHAM (Manuel Nufies) BERNAL (c. 1612-1655), 
a native of Almeida in Portugal, who was the leader of the 
crypto-Jewish group at Ecija (Spain). After trial by the In- 
quisition at Cordoba he was burned at the stake for his faith, 
proclaiming his adherence to Judaism to the end. When the 
news reached Amsterdam the local Jewish poets collaborated 
in a volume in his memory under the title Elogios que zelo- 
sos dedicaron 4 la felice memoria de Abraham Nufez Bernal, 
which was published by his cousin JACOB BERNAL. This vol- 
ume also includes a sermon in honor of Abraham by Isaac 
*Aboab da Fonseca, and a prose account of the imprisonment 
and death of Abraham’s nephew MARCO (Ishac de Almeida) 
BERNAL who was martyred also in 1655 at the age of 22. It ends 
with a sermon by Jacob Abendana in honor of both martyrs. 
In the course of the 18» century, some of the family settled 
in London. JACOB ISRAEL BERNAL, a West Indian merchant 
(d. 1766), served as a warden of the Spanish and Portuguese 
Jewish community there in 1745, but resigned in protest in 
1752 when the synagogue authorities objected to his marriage 
to an Ashkenazi woman. His son jacos (d. 1811) dissociated 
himself from the community and denounced its methods as 
inquisitorial when he failed to be elected to office; he did not 
formally abandon Judaism. In the course of time, however, the 
family left the Jewish community. His son RALPH (1783-1854), 
brought up as a Christian, was a politician and member of 
parliament from 1820 to 1853. In 1853 he was president of the 
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British Archaeological Society and a renowned art collector. 
His son RALPH BERNAL-OSBORNE (1808-1882) was a noted 
wit and Liberal politician, who was secretary to the admiralty 
(1852-58). The physicist John Desmond *Bernal (1901-1971) 
is also descended from this family. The Jewish origin of MEs- 
TRE BERNAL, who accompanied Columbus first expedition 
to America, is hypothetical. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.M. Hyamson, Sephardim of England (1951), 
170-1, 197-8; C. Roth, in; REJ, 100 (1936), 38-51; Roth, Marranos, in- 
dex; I.S. Revah, in: REJ, 124 (1965), 368, 426; PH.D. Bagenal, Life of 
Ralph Bernal Osborne (1884); DNB, 2 (1921-22), 373-4; A.B. Gould, in: 
Boletin de la Real Academia de la Historia, 90 (1927), 532-60; J. Pic- 
ciotto, Sketches of Anglo-Jewish History (1956), 149, 198-201. 


[Kenneth R. Scholberg] 


BERNAL, JOHN DESMOND (1901-1971), physicist. Ber- 
nal was born in Nenagh, County Tipperary, now in the Irish 
Republic, and graduated in science from Cambridge Univer- 
sity (1923). After research at the Royal Institution, London 
(1923-27), he returned to Cambridge as a lecturer in struc- 
tural crystallography before his appointment as professor 
of physics at Birkbeck College, London (1937). His main re- 
search achievements concerned the crystallographic study of 
proteins, an essential step in the emergence of molecular bi- 
ology. His pupils included Rosalind *Franklin, Aaron *Klug, 
and Max *Perutz. Known as the “Great Sage of Cambridge,” 
he was a polymath to the detriment of his personal achieve- 
ments. His interests included the origins of life on Earth and 
the creation of the Mulberry harbors indispensable for the 
1944 D-Day landings. He was deeply interested in the social 
concerns of science and he lectured and wrote prolifically in 
this field and on popular science and the history of science. 
His honors included election to the Royal Society of London, 
the Lenin Prize of the U.S.S.R., and the U.S. Medal of Free- 
dom. The precocious child of Sephardi Jews on his father’s 
side and an American mother, he became a Marxist and, with 
the rise of fascism in the 1930s, briefly a member of the Com- 
munist Party. 


[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


°BERNARD, EDWARD (1638-1697), English Orientalist 
and bibliographer. He had already studied Hebrew at school 
(in London), and at Oxford, when his mathematical ability 
secured him the professorship of astronomy at Oxford, first 
as Wren’s deputy, and for one year (1676) he acted as tutor to 
Charles 11’s sons. He was devoted, however, to the study of 
Oriental languages. Bernard was one of the earliest students 
of Samaritan; he traced all alphabets to this script as putative 
parent (1689). His planned edition of Josephus foundered after 
the early books of the Antiquities (Oxford, 1700); he had writ- 
ten on the Septuagint and Letter of Aristeas (ibid., 1692) and 
published W. Guise’s translation of part of Mishnah Zera’im 
(ibid., 1690). The wider scholarly world knows Bernard as 
author of the still important combined catalog of English 
and Irish manuscript collections (ibid., 1697). His publica- 
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tions and manuscript reliquiae are listed by A. Wood (Ath- 
enae Oxonienses, ed. by P. Bliss, 4 (London, 1813-20), 703), 
and a printed auction-catalog of his library survives in the 
British Museum. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


[Raphael Loewe] 


BERNARD, HAYYIM DAVID (1782-1858), Polish physi- 
cian and hasidic leader. Born in Dzialoszyce, near Piotrkow, 
Bernard is reputed to have been the son of the poet and phy- 
sician Issachar Falkensohn *Behr. At the age of 14 Bernard 
arrived in Berlin and later qualified as a physician in Erfurt. 
The liberal policies of King Frederick William 11 enabled him 
to become court physician at Potsdam and a medical officer 
in the Prussian Army — a considerable achievement for a Jew. 
After Napoleon's conquest of Poland, Bernard was appointed 
medical inspector for the western regions of the Grand Duchy 
of Warsaw (1807-15). A typical product of the German-Jewish 
Enlightenment, he at first remained aloof from Polish Jewry, 
but a spiritual crisis led him to approach R. David of *Lelov, 
who introduced him to R. *Jacob Isaac ha-Hozeh mi-Lublin, 
the Seer of Lublin. Bernard, known thereafter as R. Hayyim 
David, became a strictly Orthodox Jew and a follower of the 
Seer. He grew a beard, although he retained western dress, and 
never mastered Yiddish. As the Warsaw Jewish archives have 
shown, he was a leading communal figure and later worked in 
collaboration with R. *Simhah Bunem of Przysucha. Among 
the Jews and Christians whom he treated, Bernard was ven- 
erated as a saint and he spent the rest of his life in Piotrkow, 
both as head of the local hospital and as a “wonder-working” 
Hasid. Although his wife opposed the Seer’s wish to designate 
her husband as his successor, Bernard was widely regarded as 
the Seer’s spiritual heir and for decades after the physician's 
death his grave was a center of hasidic pilgrimage. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mahanayim, no. 123 (1969), 174-8. 


BERNARD, JESSIE (1903-1996), U.S. sociologist and femi- 
nist. Born Jessie Sarah Ravitch in Minneapolis, Minnesota, the 
daughter of Jewish-Romanian immigrants, Bernard received 
B.A. (1923) and M.A. (1924) degrees from the University of 
Minnesota. Her M.A. thesis was entitled “Changes of Attitudes 
of Jews in the First and Second Generation.” In 1935 Bernard 
earned a Ph.D. from Washington University in St. Louis. In 
some of her work Bernard collaborated with her husband, Lu- 
ther Lee Bernard, a professor of sociology whom she had met 
at the University of Minnesota. Bernard spent many years on 
the faculties of Washington University and Pennsylvania State 
University. In her early career she researched issues relating to 
Jewish life. Later, her concerns focused on the family, sexuality, 
and gender. In her sixties Bernard became an ardent advocate 
of feminism; she was an influential figure who was regarded 
as a role model for younger women. She served as president 
of the Eastern Sociological Association and president of the 
Society for the Study of Social Problems; in retirement Ber- 
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nard was a visiting professor at Princeton University. Among 
awards established in her name are the Jessie Bernard Wise 
Women Award of The Center for Women's Policy Studies and 
The American Sociological Association’s Jessie Bernard Award 
for scholarly works dealing with the role of women in society, 
presented at the group's annual meeting. Among Bernard’s 
publications are Academic Women (1964); The Future of Mar- 
riage (1972); The Future of Motherhood (1975); and The Female 
World (1981). Bernard’s books were often best sellers and fre- 
quently controversial. The Future of Marriage, for example, 
concluded that, while men thrived emotionally in marriage, 
women were oppressed. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.C. Bannister, Jessie Bernard: The Making 
of a Feminist (1991); M.J. Deegan, “Jessie Bernard,” in: Women in So- 
ciology: A Bio-bibliography Sourcebook (1991); Obituary, New York 
Times (Oct. 11, 1996). 

[Libby White (2"4 ed.)] 


BERNARD, TRISTAN (1866-1947), French playwright and 
novelist. Born in Besancon, Bernard began his career as a 
sports writer, but soon turned to the theater, where he was able 
to exercise his talent for comedy, good-humored satire, and 
witty observation of the man in the street. His bons mots were 
so famous that for three decades he was credited with many 
of the jokes current in France. Bernard wrote several novels, 
notably Mémoires d'un jeune homme rangé (1899), Amants et 
voleurs (1905), and Mathilde et ses mitaines (1912). He is best re- 
membered, however, as the author of such hilarious comedies 
as Les pieds nickelés (1895), Langlais tel quon le parle (1899), 
Le petit café (1911), Le prince charmant (1923), Jules, Juliette, 
et Julien (1929), Le sauvage (1931), and Que le monde est petit 
(1935). Tristan Bernard combined the wit of the French with 
the bitter humor of the Jew. Le Juif de Venise (1936) attempts 
to reinterpret the character of Shakespeare's Shylock. He was 
arrested by the Nazis during World War 11 but was released, 
following the intervention of influential friends. His son, 
JEAN-JACQUES BERNARD (1888-1972), also wrote a number 
of popular plays including Martine (1922) and Linvitation au 
voyage (1924). Though a convert to Catholicism, he was im- 
prisoned at Compiégne for part of the Nazi occupation. His 
war experiences were recorded in Le camp de la mort lente 
(1945) and are reflected in the story, L’Intouchable (1947). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Blum, Tristan Bernard (Fr., 1925); P. 
Blanchart, Masques, 11 (1928); idem, Tristan Bernard, son oeuvre 
(1932); J.J. Bernard, Mon pére, Tristan Bernard (1955). 


[Moshe Catane] 


BERNARDI, HERSCHEL (1924-1986), U.S. actor. Born in 
New York City, Bernardi was the product of a long-established 
family of Yiddish performers. On stage from childhood, he 
made his first on-camera appearances in 1939 in the Yiddish- 
language films Green Fields and The Singing Blacksmith. Ber- 
nardi toured in a one-man program of Shalom Aleichem sto- 
ries and performed in The World of Sholom Aleichem, 1954. 
Along with many fellow entertainers, he was blacklisted by 
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Hollywood in the early 1950s for alleged Communist ties. 
Bernardi’s first part on Broadway was in the musical Bajour 
in 1965. He then played Tevye in the Broadway production of 
Fiddler on the Roof (1966-67), as well as in a revival run at Lin- 
coln Center in 1981. He also performed in the Broadway pro- 
ductions Zorba (1968-69) and The Goodbye People (1979). 

In addition to his many television guest appearances 
and roles in Tv movies, Bernardi is well remembered for his 
characterizations of Lt. Jacoby on the Peter Gunn detective se- 
ries (1958-61) and Arnie Nuvo in the sitcom Arnie (1970-72). 
Bernardi also provided voiceovers for hundreds of cartoons 
and commercials, most notably the wisecracking Charley the 
Tuna and the laughing Jolly Green Giant. At one point in his 
career, he had strained his vocal chords so severely that his 
doctor ordered him not to speak for a full year or he might 
lose his voice permanently. 

He appeared in a number of films over the years, among 
them Murder by Contract (1958); The Savage Eye (1960); A 
Cold Wind in August (1961); Irma La Douce (1963); Love with 
the Proper Stranger (1963); and The Front (1976). Bernardi 
was one of the main interviewees in the 1984 documentary 
Almonds and Raisins, written by Wolf *Mankowitz and nar- 
rated by Orson Welles. The film examines the dozens of Yid- 
dish-language talking films made in the U.S. and Europe be- 
tween the release of The Jazz Singer in 1927 and the outbreak 
of World War 11. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Bernardi, My Father the Actor (1971). 
[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


°BERNARDINO DA FELTRE (1439-1494), *Franciscan 
friar, born at Feltre, N. Italy. From 1471 Bernardino began 
to attain a great reputation throughout northern Italy as a 
preacher, especially of the Lenten sermons urging the people 
to repentance. Pursuing the policy of his order, Bernardino 
inveighed against the Jews and supported the foundation of 
public loan-banks (*Monte di Pieta) in order to displace Jewish 
moneylenders. His preaching was mainly responsible for the 
blood libel at *Trent in 1475. In the following year, he made a 
similar attempt at Reggio, and then in Bassano and Mantua; 
in 1485 he instigated the expulsion of the Jews from Perugia, 
and in 1486 from Gubbio. In 1488 he was expelled from Flor- 
ence to prevent disorders. In 1491 in Ravenna he succeeded 
in having the Jews expelled and the synagogue destroyed. In 
1492 he secured the expulsion of the Jews from Campo San 
Pietro, and from Brescia in 1494. Shortly after his death he 
was beatified. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Lazzareschi, I] beato Bernardino da Feltre, 
gli Ebrei e il Monte di Pieta in Lucca (1941), Roth, Italy, 170-6, pas- 
sim; Milano, Italia, index; U. Cassuto, Gli Ebrei a Firenze nell’ eta del 


Rinascimento (1918), 52-53, 56-60, 62-63. 
[Cecil Roth] 


°BERNARDINO DA SIENA (1380-1444), Franciscan friar, 


celebrated for his powerful oratory. One of the main themes 
urged by Bernardino in his sermons was the return of the 
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Church to its original purity and the exclusion of any form of 
association between Christians and Jews. Hence, Bernardino 
ruthlessly upheld the application of anti-Jewish restrictions, 
including segregation, exclusion from money-lending, limita- 
tion of economic activities, and wearing of the Jewish badge. 
He preached throughout Tuscany, Umbria, and Abruzzi, cul- 
minating in inflammatory sermons delivered at Aquila in 1438, 
attended by King René of Anjou. Almost everywhere, Ber- 
nardino’s sermons resulted in a deterioration of the relation- 
ships between Christians and Jews and often provoked disor- 
ders. The circle of disciples which formed around Bernardino 
assiduously propagated his anti-Jewish doctrine. Most impor- 
tant of those whom he influenced were Barnabas of Terni, Gi- 
acomo della Marca, and *Bernardino da Feltre. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: V. Facchinetti, Bernardino da Siena (It., 1933); 


Roth, Italy, 162ff.; Milano, Italia, 162f., 684. 
[Attilio Milano] 


°BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX (1090-1153), French Cister- 
cian, homilist, and theologian. In 1146, when preaching the 
Second Crusade, he intervened orally and in writing to protect 
the Jews in the Rhineland from persecution incited by a cer- 
tain monk Radulph, declaring that an attempt on the life of a 
Jew was a sin tantamount to making an attempt on the life of 
Jesus. A letter addressed by Bernard to the Germans implicitly 
repudiates the policy urged by *Peter the Venerable, abbot of 
Cluny, against the Jews (although without expressly naming 
the abbot) by emphasizing the difference between Jews and 
Muslims; Bernard, while considering it right to take up arms 
against Muslims, maintains that it is forbidden to attack Jews. 
While Peter wished to expropriate the wealth of the Jews to 
finance the Crusade, Bernard limited himself to recommend- 
ing the abolition of interest on credit they had advanced to 
crusaders. He finally recalled in his epistle the fate of Peter the 
Hermit and his followers, who had persecuted the Jews during 
the First Crusade and led his supporters into such peril that 
practically none had survived. Bernard warned that the pres- 
ent crusaders might well suffer similar Divine retribution: “It 
is to be feared that if you act in like manner, a similar fate will 
strike you.” Jewish chroniclers stress Bernard’s disinterested- 
ness in his defense of the Jews. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Neubauer (ed.), Hebraeische Berichte... 
(1892), 58ff., 187ff.; Blumenkranz, in: K.H. Rengstorf and S. von Kortz- 
fleisch (eds.), Kirche und Synagoge (1968), 119 ff. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


BERNAYS, family originating in Germany with branches 
elsewhere in Central Europe and the U.S. 

ISAAC BEN JACOB BERNAYS (1792-1849), rabbi of Ham- 
burg, Germany, was born in Mainz, studied at Wuerzburg 
University and at the yeshivah of Abraham Bing and was ap- 
pointed rabbi of Hamburg in 1821. While Bernays, who pre- 
ferred the Sephardi designation of hakham, was committed to 
the preservation of inherited customs and ceremonies, he did 
modernize the curriculum of the local talmud torah and regu- 
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larly gave sermons in the German vernacular. In his struggle 
against Reform in the community, Bernays formulated ele- 
ments of a “modern orthodoxy” which influenced the views 
of his disciple, Samson Raphael *Hirsch. In 1842 Bernays in- 
terdicted the Reform siddur, then republished by the Hamburg 
Temple Congregation, stating that a Jew did not fulfill his re- 
ligious duties if he read his tefillot from this prayer book. Der 
biblische Orient, the only work attributed to him, is considered 
by many to have been written by or in cooperation with J.A. 
von Kalb, a Christian friend of his from Munich. 

Isaac’s eldest son JACOB (1824-1881), born in Hamburg, 
was a philologist and classicist. He taught Greek at Bonn Uni- 
versity (1848-53), at which time he published the Teubner edi- 
tion of Lucretius De Rerum Natura (1850), Heraklitische Stu- 
dien (1850), and Ueber Spinozas hebraeische Grammatik (1850). 
Unlike his younger brother, Michael, Jacob was attached to Ju- 
daism and when, because of it, he could not gain promotion at 
Bonn he left and helped to found the Breslau *Jewish Theolog- 
ical Seminary in 1853/54. Jacob mainly taught classics, history, 
German literature and Jewish philosophy. He encouraged the 
publication of treatises with the annual report, himself con- 
tributing three (on the poetic fragments of Phocylides, 1856; 
on the Chronicle of Sulpicius Severus, 1861; and Theophras- 
tus’ lost work On Piety, 1886). His greatest work, Grundzuege 
der verlorenen Abhandlung des Aristoteles ueber die Wirkung 
der Tragoedie (1857), on Aristotle's treatise which preceded the 
Poetics, aroused considerable criticism. In 1866 Jacob finally 
overcame the prejudices at Bonn and was appointed (extraor- 
dinary) professor and chief librarian, but still maintained an 
interest in the seminary at Breslau. His collected works were 
issued in 1885 (edited by Usener; reprinted in 1971). 


[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


Isaac’s younger son, MICHAEL BERNAYS (1834-1897), was 
a distinguished literary critic and historian. He was professor 
of German literature at the University of Munich (1874-90) 
and wrote pioneering textual studies of Goethe. After his indif- 
ference towards Judaism led him to convert to Protestantism 
in 1856 his family broke with him completely. Isaac’s other son 
BERMAN BERNAYS (d. 1879), merchant and secretary to the 
Viennese economist, Lorenz von Stein, was father of MARTHA 
BERNAYS (1861-1951) who married Sigmund *Freud. 


[George Schwab] 


PAUL ISAAC BERNAYS (1888-1977), mathematician, is 
best known as the coauthor with D. Hilbert of Grundlagen 
der Mathematik (2 vols., 1934-39), which is considered a clas- 
sic work. Bernays, who was born in London, became Hilbert’s 
assistant in Goettingen in 1917, and was appointed professor 
in 1922. In 1934 Bernays left Nazi Germany for Zurich, Swit- 
zerland, where he taught at the Polytechnicum. In the post- 
war era, Bernays was mainly concerned with the philosophy 
of mathematics. In “Some Empirical Aspects of Mathematics” 
(1965), he argued that his discipline has an objective (“phe- 
nomenological”) reality distinct from the natural world. Ber- 
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nays wrote numerous papers on this subject, coauthored with 
Abraham Fraenkel Axiomatic Set Theory (1958), and coedited 
Information and Prediction in Science (1965). A book in his 
honor entitled Logica, Studia Paul Bernays Dedicata was pub- 
lished in Switzerland in 1959. Edward L. *Bernays (1891-1995), 
was a public relations expert whose methods revolutionized 
the field of public relations. 


[Paul G. Werskey] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuerst, in: MGwJ, 58 (1914), 516-8; Bach, 
ibid., 83 (1939), 533-47; Duckesz, in: JJLG, 5 (1907), 297-322; Heine- 
mann, in: Zion, 16 (1951), 44-90; M. Fraenkel, Jacob Bernays (Ger., 
1932); L. Wickert, in: Historische Zeitschrift, 205 (1967), 269-94. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: HI. Bach, Jacob Bernays (1974); Poppel, in: LBIYB, 
28 (1983), 453-61; L. Tye, The Father of Spin: Edward L. Bernays and 
the Birth of Public Relations (1998). 


BERNAYS, EDWARD L. (1891-1995), U.S. public relations 
executive. Born in Vienna, a nephew of Sigmund *Freud, Ber- 
nays is regarded by many as the “father” of public relations. 
His efforts helped popularize Freud's theories in the United 
States. He also was responsible for molding public opinion 
on a variety of cultural issues in the United States in the 20 
century. He was public relations adviser for the Ballet Russe 
of Sergei Diaghilev, the Metropolitan Opera, Enrico Caruso, 
Procter and Gamble, President Calvin Coolidge, Henry Ford, 
Conde Nast Publications, David *Sarnoff, William *Paley, 
Clare Booth Luce, Samuel *Goldwyn, Mack Trucks, United 
Fruit (bananas), American Tobacco, United Brewers Associa- 
tion, the National Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, the American Civil Liberties Union, the Waldorf- 
Astoria hotel, General Electric, General Motors, Westinghouse 
Electric, and Columbia University. His mother, Anna (Freud) 
Bernays, was Sigmund Freud's sister. His first cousin was Sig- 
mund’s daughter, Anna *Freud, the renowned child psycholo- 
gist, and his daughter, Anne *Bernays, was a novelist and the 
wife of Justin Kaplan, a Pulitzer Prize-winning author and 
biographer of Walt Whitman. 

Bernays was raised in New York City from the age of 
one. He attended public schools and graduated from Cornell 
University’s College of Agriculture in 1912. After World War 1 
(Bernays volunteered to aid the American effort, working in 
President Woodrow Wilson's Office of War Information), he 
and his future wife opened an office to promote various clients 
and causes. Some of his efforts became legendary. To promote 
Ivory soap and make bathing more popular with children, he 
set up a national small-sculpture panel that for years oversaw 
soap-carving competitions. He enlisted “third party authori- 
ties” to plead for his clients’ causes: to promote the sale of ba- 
con, he conducted a survey of physicians and reported their 
recommendations that people eat hearty breakfasts, includ- 
ing bacon and eggs. 

In the early 1920s, Bernays arranged for the American 
publication of Freud’s General Introduction to Psychoanalysis. 
Bernays used his association with his uncle to establish his 
own reputation as a thinker and theorist. He wrote several 
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landmark texts, notably Crystallizing Public Opinion (1923), 
Propaganda (1928), and “The Engineering of Consent” in 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence (1947). 

Several of his social ideas have had long-lasting effects. 
He helped make it acceptable for women to smoke in public, 
sponsoring demonstrations in which debutantes gathered on 
street corners to light up “torches of freedom.’ In his later 
years, Bernays was a public opponent of smoking and took 
part in antismoking campaigns. 

In his autobiography, Biography of an Idea, in 1965, Ber- 
nays recalled a dinner at his home in 1933 where Karl von 
Weigand, foreign correspondent of the Hearst newspapers, 
was talking about Joseph *Goebbels and his propaganda plans 
to consolidate Nazi power. “Goebbels had shown Weigand his 
propaganda library,’ Bernays wrote. “Goebbels, said Weigand, 
was using my book Crystallizing Public Opinion as a basis for 
his destructive campaign against the Jews of Germany. This 
shocked me ... Obviously the attack on the Jews of Germany 
was no emotional outburst of the Nazis, but a deliberate, 
planned campaign.” 

[Stewart Kampel (24 ed.)] 


BERNBACH, WILLIAM (1911-1982), U.S. advertising ex- 
ecutive. Born in the Bronx, N.y., he served in the U.S. Army 
in World War 11 and then worked at Grey Advertising, one 
of a few Jewish-owned advertising agencies in New York. His 
modest upbringing during the Depression and public school 
education instilled a strong sense of gratitude for the achieve- 
ments that lay before him during his remarkable career in 
advertising. 

In 1949, seeking to develop an environment based on 
the primacy of creativity, he joined with Ned Doyle, another 
Grey vice president, and with Maxwell Dane, a small agency 
owner, to form Doyle Dane Bernbach (pps). They specialized 
in subtle, intelligent copy and graphics. So successful were 
these efforts that in less than 20 years the agency had become 
the sixth largest in the U.S. Bernbach’s influence on the con- 
temporary advertising industry was profound. His creative 
leadership won him many awards. 

One of his most famous slogans was “You don’t have 
to be Jewish to love Levy’s” (rye bread). That campaign ele- 
vated Levy’s to the largest seller of rye bread in New York and 
helped Bernbach and his partners acquire the first of many 
national and international clients. Other well-known slogans 
were “Think Small” for a small-car manufacturer and “We Try 
Harder Because We're Only Number 2” for the Avis car-rental 
company. In 1954 DpB determined that the uniqueness of Dr. 
Edwin Land’s Polaroid breakthrough could best be demon- 
strated on live television, so they hired some of the most popu- 
lar celebrities (Steve Allen, Jack Paar, Johnny Carson, and later 
Mariette Hartley and James Garner) to demonstrate the ben- 
efits of the Polaroid instant camera. The relationship between 
Polaroid and pps lasted almost 30 years, and the campaign 
became one of ppB’s most widely recognized. 
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In its early years, DDB gained its reputation from its 
ad campaigns for Jewish clients. Orbach’s department store, 
Levy’s, and El Al airlines provided the ad agency the opportu- 
nity to develop noticeable work, which would eventually gain 
the attention of Volkswagen. Soon to follow was El Al Israel 
Airlines’ introduction of its trans-Atlantic service from Eu- 
rope to the U.S. While most airlines would never have shown 
an image of the ocean in its advertising, for fear of remind- 
ing readers of the possibility of a crash, Bernbach faced this 
fear head on. El Al was the only airline at the time that could 
offer non-stop service between the two continents. Turning 
that to El Al’s advantage, ppB created the “torn ocean” ad 
with the headline “The Atlantic Ocean will be 20% smaller” 
The one-time ad was so powerful, that within one year, El 
Al’s sales tripled. 

Bernbach and his partners raised Jewish and other mi- 
nority advertising agencies into the mainstream of the me- 
dium. In 1969 alone, more than 100 new Jewish and Italian 
agencies opened, ensuring Bernbach’s legacy for decades to 
come. Largely due to Bernbach’s business acumen, DDB’s 
$775,000 off-Madison Avenue business in 1949 evolved into 
a multibillion-dollar international powerhouse by the mid- 
1980s, when it merged with Needham Harper Worldwide to 
create DpB Needham. Bernbach was one of the first inductees 
into the Copywriters Hall of Fame in 1961 and is in the Ad- 
vertising Hall of Fame. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.W. Young, A Technique for Producing Ideas 
(1965); D. Higgins, The Art of Writing Advertising (1986); B. Levenson, 
Bill Bernbach’s Book (1987); N. Millman, Emperors of Adland (1988); K. 
Stabiner, Inventing Desire (1993); S. Fox, The Mirror Makers (1997). 


[Isadore Barmash / Ruth Beloff (2"¢ ed.)] 


BERNE (Ger. Bern), capital of Switzerland. Jews in Berne, 
engaged in moneylending, are first mentioned in a document 
of 1262 or 1263. In 1293 or 1294 several Jews were put to death 
there in consequence of a *blood libel, and the remainder ex- 
pelled from the city. However, an agreement was made with 
the citizenry through the intervention of Adolf of Nassau per- 
mitting the Jews to return, against a payment of 1,500 marks 
and a moratorium on debts owed to them. During the *Black 
Death (1348) the Jews in Berne were accused of poisoning the 
wells, and a number were burnt at the stake. The Jews were 
expelled from Berne in 1392 after Christians were permitted 
to engage in moneylending (1384). Although between 1408 
and 1427 Jews were again residing in the city, the only Jews to 
appear in Berne subsequently were transients, chiefly physi- 
cians and cattle dealers. After the occupation of Switzerland 
by the French revolutionary armies and the foundation of the 
Helvetian Republic in 1798, a number of Jews from Alsace and 
elsewhere settled in Berne. They required a special license to 
engage in commerce and were obliged to keep accounts in 
German or French instead of their customary Alsatian Judeo- 
German. These restrictions were removed in 1846. An orga- 
nized Jewish community was officially established in 1848: a 
synagogue was consecrated in 1855, and a cemetery in 1871. 
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In 1906 a beautiful Moorish-style synagogue was built, which 
was still in use at the beginning of the 21°t century. For some 
30 years, there was a separate East European Jewish commu- 
nity. Berne University was one of the first German-speaking 
universities (1836) to allow Jewish lecturers without requir- 
ing a change of professed faith, and many Jews subsequently 
held academic positions there. The university was attended by 
numerous students from Russia and Hungary before World 
War 1, including Chaim Weizmann. The first Jewish woman 
lecturer in Switzerland, Anna Tumarkin, was active at Berne 
University. The famous trial in which evidence was brought 
that the Protocols of the Learned *Elders of Zion was a forgery 
was held in Berne in the 1930s. In the 1990s the Jewish com- 
munities of Berne and *Biel were jointly granted state recogni- 
tion. In 2000 there were 807 Jews in the canton of Berne. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Kayserling, in: MGwJ, 13 (1864), 46-51; 
Tobler, in: Archiv des historischen Vereins des Kantons Bern, 12 (1889), 
336-67; Festschrift zur Jahrhundertfeier der juedischen Gemeinde zu 
Bern (1948), ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Dreifuss, Juden in Bern. Ein 
Gang durch die Jahrhunderte (1983). 


[Zvi Avneri / Uri Kaufmann (2"¢ ed.)] 


BERNFELD, SIEGFRIED (1892-1953), psychoanalyst and 
educator. Born in Lemberg (Lvov), he studied at the universi- 
ties of Freiburg and Vienna. A pupil of Sigmund Freud, Ber- 
nfeld was also influenced by Gustav Wyneken, the German 
educator and philosopher. He practiced and taught psycho- 
analysis in Vienna and Berlin and later in Menton, France. 
Leaving France in 1936, he settled in San Francisco, Califor- 
nia. Bernfeld was active in Austrian and German youth move- 
ments, applying in practice the conclusions he drew from his 
psychoanalytic studies. During World War 1, he organized the 
Zionist youth movement in Austria, and published the Zionist 
youth periodical Jerubaal in Vienna (1918-19). Among his 
other works of Jewish interest are Das juedische Volk und seine 
Jugend (1920). He was a founder of the Hebrew Paedagogium 
at Vienna and the Jewish children’s home at Baumgarten. Ber- 
nfeld wrote extensively on a variety of topics. His examination 
of infant psychology and of Freud’s childhood, and also his 
attempts at educational reform, are noteworthy. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Fallend and J. Reichmayr (eds.), 
Siegfried Bernfeld, oder die Grenzen der Psychoanalyse (1992), bibl; J. 
Bunzl, in: N. Lassar (ed.), Juedische Jugendbewegungen (2001), 62-79; 
P. Dudek, Fetisch Jugend (2002). 


[Shnayer Z. Leiman] 


BERNFELD, SIMON (1860-1940), rabbi, scholar, and au- 
thor. Bernfeld was born in Stanislav, Galicia, and was edu- 
cated in Koenigsberg and Berlin. In 1886 he was appointed 
chief rabbi of the Sephardi community of Belgrade, Serbia; he 
remained there until 1894, when he returned to Berlin and de- 
voted himself to scholarly pursuits. He continued his literary 
work until his death, despite blindness in his later years. Ber- 
nfeld wrote several monographs in Hebrew on Jewish history 
and philosophy, the earliest published when he was only 19 
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(in Ha-Maggid, 1 (1879), 91ff.). His best-known work is Daat 
Elohim (“Knowledge of God,” 2 vols., 1897), a history of reli- 
gious philosophy. He also wrote Toledot ha-Reformazyon ha- 
Datit be- Yisrael (1900), a history of the Reform movement; 
Benei Aliyyah (2 vols., 1931), a collection of monographs on 
famous Jews of various periods; Sefer ha-Demaot (“Book of 
Tears,” 3 vols., 1923-26), an anthology of historical sources in 
prose and verse on the persecution of Jews from the earliest 
periods until the Ukrainian pogroms of 1768, still an impor- 
tant reference work; and Mavo Sifruti-Histori le-Khitvei ha- 
Kodesh (3 vols., 1923-25), an introduction to the Bible from 
the viewpoint of biblical criticism. Bernfeld also wrote in He- 
brew on the history of the Haskalah in Germany and Galicia, 
Dor Tahapukhot (1897-98) and monographs on Muhammad 
(1898) and on the Crusades (1899). Bernfeld’s works in Ger- 
man include Juden und Judentum im neunzehnten Jahrhundert 
(1898); Der Talmud, sein Wesen, seine Bedeutung und seine Ge- 
schichte (1900); and Kaempfende Geister in Judentum (1907). 
His German translation of the Bible, which follows traditional 
translations, was published in several editions. Bernfeld edited 
Die Lehren des Judenthums (4 vols., 1920-24 and later editions; 
Eng. tr. of vol. 1 by A.H. Koller, Teachings of Judaism (1929), 
vol. 1: Foundations of Jewish Ethics, with new introduction by 
S.E. Karff, 1968). Although not original in his ideas, Bernfeld 
popularized and disseminated much important literary and 
scientific knowledge. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Klausner, Yozerim u-Vonim, 1 (1944”), 
290-8; idem, Yozerei-Tekufah u-Mamshikhei Tekufah (1956), 153-61; 
EIV, 9 (1958), 870-2; M.J. bin-Gorion, Kitvei... Bi-Sedeh-Sefer, 2 
(1921), 52-63; Voyeslavsky, in: Gilyonot, 2 (1934/35), 478-84; S.B. 
Weinryb, in: Bitzaron, 1 (1939/40), 502-11; Hodess, in: New Judea, 
16 (1940), 73-74. 

[Joseph Gedaliah Klausner] 


BERNHARD, GEORG (1875-1944), German political econo- 
mist and journalist. Born into an acculturated German-Jewish 
trading family in Berlin, Bernhard first went into in the bank- 
ing business from 1892 to 1898, then turned to professional 
journalism. In 1896, he joined the financial staff of the Ber- 
lin Welt am Montag as “Gracchus.” In 1898, he was appointed 
editor of the economic section of the Berliner Zeitung by L. 
*Ulistein and in 1902 created the first popular financial col- 
umn of its kind at the Berliner Morgenpost (est. 1898). In ad- 
dition, from 1901 to 1903, he contributed to M. *Harden’s pe- 
riodical Die Zukunft (est. 1892) as “Plutus.” At the same time, 
he enrolled at Berlin University in 1899, completing his studies 
in economics and public law in 1902. As a revisionist Social 
Demokrat, Bernhard was elected a member of the Reichstag 
in 1903 and thus had to resign from all journalistic posts. In- 
stead, he founded his own financial weekly Plutus. Kritische 
Zeitschrift fuer Volkswirtschaft und Finanzwesen (1904-25). 
After a dramatic dispute with A. Bebel in 1903, he was even- 
tually excluded from the Social Democratic Party. In 1908, he 
returned to the Ullstein company as publisher-editor of the 
dailies Berliner Morgenpost and B.Z. am Mittag. When UIl- 
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stein took over the prestigious Vossische Zeitung in 1913, Ber- 
nhard became its editor-in-chief from 1914 to 1930 (until 1920 
together with Hermann Bachmann). He was also appointed 
lecturer at the Berlin Handelshochschule (1916-30, from 1928 
as honorary professor). As one of the most influential jour- 
nalists of the German Empire and Weimar Republic, Bern- 
hard was deeply involved in communal and national politics. 
After 1918, he strongly supported a reconciliation between 
Germany and France, which, however, made him a public en- 
emy of the political right, including the Nspap. Subsequently, 
Bernhard was appointed to the National Economic Council 
and, as a leading member of the ppp (from 1924), again to the 
Reichstag (1928-30). Between 1913 and 1930, he was elected 
council member of several press associations and was active 
in German-Jewish communal organizations, e.g., as a coun- 
cil member of the Central-Verein, orT, and, though critical 
of Zionism, the Pro-Palaestina-Komitee. At the end of 1930, 
Bernhard resigned from all journalistic and political posts, en- 
gaging in commerce instead. In February 1933, he managed to 
flee via East Prussia and Denmark to Paris, where he founded 
the influential emigrant paper Pariser Tageblatt (1933-36, con- 
tinued as Pariser Tageszeitung until 1940). At the end of 1937, 
however, he had to resign as editor-in-chief, instead working 
as a representative of the World Jewish Congress in Paris. In 
addition, from 1933, he engaged in numerous emigrant orga- 
nizations (e.g., Volksfront, FEAF, ZVE, etc.), and served as an 
adviser to the French government. In 1940, he was interned 
at Bassens near Bordeaux but, after a dramatic flight to Spain, 
succeeded in escaping to the United States in 1941. On his ar- 
rival in New York, he was employed at the Institute of Jewish 
Affairs of the American Jewish Congress, continuing his rest- 
less activity for several German-American emigrant organi- 
zations. Among Bernhard’s published works are numerous 
studies on politics, economics, and finance (cf. ABJ 11 (1993), 
274-279). He published Die Deutsche Tragoedie (1933); Meister 
und Dilettanten am Kapitalismus (1936); Warum schweigt die 
Welt? (ed. B. Jacob, 1936, in collaboration with others), etc. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Schay, Juden in der deutschen Politik 
(1929), 267-72; “Un grand journaliste allemand,’ in: Revue mondiale 
(Jan. 1931), 198-202; Aufbau (Feb. 18, 1944); MB (Feb. 18, 1944); K.H. 
Salzmann, in: Neue Deutsche Biographie, vol. 11 (1955), 117-18; W. 
Roeder and H.A. Strauss (eds.), International Biographical Diction- 
ary of Central European Emigrés 1933-1945, vol. I (1980), 58; R. Heuer 
(ed.), Archiv Bibliographia Judaica, vol. 11 (1993), 271-79, incl. bibl.; H. 
Schmuck (ed.), Jewish Biographical Archive (1995), E. 138, 22-57; Series 
11 (2003), FE. 11/59, 419-28; J. Mikuteit, Georg Bernhard (1875-1944), 
Ein deutscher Journalist in Presse und Politik vor, Diss. phil., Europa- 
Universitat Viadrina Frankfurt (Oder), 1998 (Microfilm, 2002); M. 
Klein, Georg Bernhard. Die politische Haltung des Chefredakteurs der 
‘Vossischen Zeitung’ Frankfurt a. M. (1999). 


[Johannes Valentin Schwarz (2™¢ ed.)] 


BERNHARD, SANDRA (1955- ), U.S. actress, comedian, 
vocalist, author. Born in the suburbs of Flint, Michigan, the 
daughter of a proctologist and an artist, Bernhard’s first pub- 
lic performance was singing “Hello Dolly” at a bar mitzvah. 
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BERNHARDT, SARAH 


She spent eight months working on a kibbutz in Israel. At 18 
she moved to California, where she first worked as a mani- 
curist for clients such as Tina Louise. Her comedy career be- 
gan in the late 1970s in Los Angeles’ comedy clubs and led to 
a spot as a regular on the short-lived Richard Pryor Show. Her 
first major film role was opposite Robert DeNiro in Martin 
Scorcese’s King of Comedy (1983). Her other major film cred- 
its include Hudson Hawk, The Apocalypse, and Inside Mon- 
key Zetterland. Bernhard has received critical acclaim for 
her distinctive one-woman shows, a format particularly well 
suited to her wide-ranging caustic social commentary and 
extremely personal performances. Her most notable one- 
woman shows are “Without You I’m Nothing” (1988), which 
was later adapted into film, and “I’m Still Here ... Damn It!” 
(1998). Throughout her career, Bernhard’s controversial per- 
sonal life has been deeply intertwined with her professional 
success. Her highly publicized relationship with Madonna co- 
incided with her appearance in Madonna’s 1991 video Truth 
or Dare, and she also received great attention for her regular 
role on the television show Roseanne as the title character's 
lesbian friend. Bernhard has released seven albums, winning 
high praise in particular for her 1985 debut album I’m Your 
Woman. Bernhard is also the author of three books, includ- 
ing her autobiography Confessions of a Pretty Lady (1988) as 
well as Love, Love, and Love (1993) and May I Kiss you on the 
Lips, Miss Sandra? (1998). 

[Walter Driver (24 ed.)] 


BERNHARDT, SARAH (Rosine Bernard; 1844-1923), 
French actress. Fathered by a Frenchman (Edouard Bernard), 
she was the eldest of three illegitimate daughters born to Ju- 
dith Van Hard, a Dutch-Jewish music teacher. When Sarah 
was ten years old she was sent to the convent of Versailles and 
baptized. However, she remained proud of her Jewish heritage. 
She made her debut at the Comédie Frangaise in 1862 as Iphi- 
génie in Racine’s Iphigénie en Aulide. She acted at the Odéon 
from 1866 to 1872, and achieved popular acclaim in Coppée’s 
Le Passant as the page Zanetto, her first male role. Returning 
to the Comédie Francaise, she became one of the greatest in- 
terpreters of Racine, playing Andromaque in 1873 and Pheédre 
in 1874. Temperament and impatience with authority ended 
her career at the Comédie in 1879. She embarked on a series 
of tours abroad and drew crowds wherever she appeared. She 
acted in a London season almost annually until as late as 1922. 
She visited the U.S. nine times, and acted in Germany, Rus- 
sia, Latin America, and Australia. Everywhere she conquered 
her audience with La Dame aux Cameélias by Alexandre Du- 
mas, fils. Forming her own company, she appeared in both 
classical and modern works, and excelled in Sardou’s Fédora 
(1882), Théodora (1884), and La Tosca (1889), all of which he 
wrote for her. Almost every role she acted became her per- 
sonal triumph. In Edmond Rostand’s L’‘Aiglon she played the 
part of Napoleon's 21-year-old son when she was herself 55. 
In 1899 she took over a large Paris theater, renamed it Théatre 
Sarah Bernhardt, and directed it until her death. Here she pre- 
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BERNHEIM, GILLES 


sented Hamlet and herself played the title role. A neglected 
knee injury resulted in complications, and in 1914 Bernhardt 
was obliged to have her right leg amputated. She continued 
to appear in roles which permitted her to sit, such as Racine’s 
Athalie. The “Divine Sarah,” as she was called by Victor Hugo, 
died while at work on a film. Her autobiography Ma Double 
Vie was published in 1907. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Verneuil, Fabulous Life of Sarah Bernhardt 
(1942); J. Agate, Madame Sarah (Eng., 1945); J. Richardson, Sarah Ber- 
nhardt (Eng., 1959); C.O. Skinner, Madame Sarah (Eng., 1967). 


[Linda Gutstein] 


BERNHEIM, GILLES (1952-_), French Orthodox rabbi and 
philosopher. Bernheim simultaneously completed rabbinical 
studies at the Seminaire Israelite de France and higher studies 
in philosophy. As a rabbi, he was first appointed chaplain for 
students (from 1978) and academics (until 1996). He gained 
recognition in the Jewish as well as the non-Jewish world 
through his effort to combine Jewish tradition and West- 
ern philosophy, an endeavor that he tried to convey through 
numerous articles, conferences, and books. From 1996 he 
headed the Torah Committee at the Consistory of Paris, and 
was appointed in 1997 chief rabbi of Paris’ main synagogue, 
the Grande Synagogue de la Victoire. Committed to inter- 
faith dialogue, Bernheim was deputy president of the Amitie 
Judeo-Chretienne de France, an association founded in the 
aftermath of World War 11 following in the footsteps of Jules 
Isaac’s work. Ethics and social problems were also central to 
Bernheim’s commitment, and he developed expertise on prob- 
lems of medical ethics which led him to be chosen as an hon- 
orary member of the Conseil National du Sida, a government 
body dedicated to fighting the a1ps epidemic and helping its 
victims. Bernheim was also deputy president of the Medical 
Ethics Committee at the Consistory of Paris. According to 
him, “in the philosophy of Israel, there is neither dissociation 
nor a gap between ethics and religion. Concern and care for 
the other is the way to meet the divine.” Such a vision of Ju- 
daism has deep implications for the life of the city (as clearly 
developed in his book Un rabbin dans la cite). Hence Bern- 
heim’s dedication to meeting the face of the other, in the sense 
defined by Emmanuel *Levinas, and his attitude of openness 
and dialogue towards Gentiles as well as Jews, with emphasis 
on reception and transmission, mutual teaching and enrich- 
ment. This commitment ran counter to ultra-Orthodox ten- 
dencies in modern-day French Jewry, which may explain his 
failure to be elected as France’s chief rabbi in 1994. 


(Dror Franck Sullaper (2"¢ ed.)] 


BERNHEIM, HIPPOLYTE (1840-1919), French neurologist. 
Born in Alsace, he was appointed professor of internal medi- 
cine at Nancy University in 1878. In 1884 he began to devote 
himself to nervous and mental disease and was one of the first 
to concentrate systematically on the problems of psychother- 
apy. His methods included suggestion and hypnosis. He was 
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regarded as head of the Nancy school of psychiatry, as opposed 
to the Paris school headed by Charcot, which saw hypnosis 
as an investigative method and not as a method of treatment. 
Bernheim based treatment on persuasion - the doctor’s psy- 
chological influence on the course of the neurosis. His meth- 
ods became outdated but his activities were instrumental in 
winning acceptance for psychotherapy by the medical profes- 
sion. Bernheim’s most important work was De la suggestion et 
de ses applications a la thérapeutique (1886). His other works 
include Hypnotisme, suggestion et psychothérapie (1890). His 
work laid the foundation for an understanding of the human 
personality in the light of psychopathology rather than of phi- 
losophy. Bernheim recognized “automatisms” which were not 
under conscious control. He absolved the will as being the ori- 
gin of mental disease and crime - thus attacking the stigma 
attaching to insanity and opening the road to the principle of 
“irresistible impulse” in the penal code. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.R. Kagan, Jewish Medicine (1952), 375-6; 
Zilbourg, A History of Medical Psychology (1941), 367-9. 
[Joshua O. Leibowitz] 


BERNHEIM, ISAAC WOLFE (1848-1945), U.S. distiller and 
philanthropist. Bernheim was born in Schmieheim, Baden. He 
emigrated to the U.S. in 1867 and settled in Paducah, Kentucky, 
where he worked as a salesman and bookkeeper. In 1872 Ber- 
nheim, together with a brother, established a distillery. The 
business was moved to Louisville, Ky., in 1882, and became one 
of the most important in the country. Bernheim made several 
gifts to public causes. In 1889 he organized the first YMHA in 
Louisville and contributed its first home. He contributed to 
Hebrew Union College its first library building (1912), and 
later helped subsidize its second. Other benefactions included 
an addition to the Louisville Jewish Hospital (1916), sculpture 
for Louisville and the Statuary Hall in Washington, a 13,000- 
acre nature reserve near Louisville, and gifts to the village 
of his birth. Bernheim was rigid and autocratic in tempera- 
ment. Particularly hostile to Zionism, in 1918 he addressed a 
letter to the Central Conference of American Rabbis urging 
the founding of a “Reform Church of American Israelites” to 
consist of “100 percent Americans.’ In a 1921 address to the 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations, of which he was 
a vice president and for over 40 years member of the execu- 
tive board, he called for a Sunday Sabbath and argued that 
the terms “Jew and Judaism” were a “reservoir from which 
is fed the perennial spring of hatred, malice, and contempt.’ 
Likewise he urged that foreign terms such as “temple” and 
“synagogue” strengthened the accusation that the Jews were 
a “foreign and indigestible element” From 1906 to 1921 Ber- 
nheim was treasurer of the American Jewish Committee. He 
wrote two autobiographical works, Bernheim Family (1910) 
and Closing Chapters of a Busy Life (1929). He also wrote His- 
tory of the Settlement of the Jews in Paducah and the Lower 


Ohio Valley (1912). 
[Sefton D. Temkin] 
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BERNHEIM, LOUIS (1861-1931), Belgian army officer. Born 
in Saint-Josse-ten-Noode, Bernheim was commissioned in the 
Grenadiers and was transferred to the general staff in 1888. 
Later he returned to the Grenadiers and on the outbreak of 
World War 1 commanded the 7 Infantry Regiment at Ant- 
werp. At the battle of the Marne, Bernheim commanded a Bel- 
gian brigade in the First Division and later defended Antwerp 
against German attacks. He subsequently took command of 
the First Division. He was seriously wounded in September 
1915 but was promoted to lieutenant general in the follow- 
ing year and in 1918 commanded three Belgian divisions in 
Flanders in the final advance on the German lines. Bernheim 
received numerous awards and honors and was given a state 
funeral. After his death a statue was erected in his honor in 
a Brussels square. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: New York Times (Feb. 14, 20, 21, 22, 1931). 


BERNHEIMER, CARLO (1877-2), Italian scholar. Born in 
Leghorn, Bernheimer taught Sanskrit at the University of Bo- 
logna from 1906 to 1938, when he was dismissed under the 
Fascist racial laws. Bernheimer devoted himself especially to 
the study of Hebrew paleography, and bibliography. In his 
Paleografia ebraica (1924) he set himself the task “of illustrat- 
ing... everything that concerns Hebrew manuscripts.” He also 
published catalogs of the Hebrew and cognate manuscripts 
in the talmud torah of Leghorn (1915), in French, the Am- 
brosian Library of Milan (1933), and the Biblioteca Estense 
of Modena (1960). 

[Alfredo Mordechai Rabello] 


BERNHEIMER, CHARLES SELIGMAN (1868-1960), U.S. 
social worker. Bernheimer, who was born in Philadelphia, Pa., 
served with Jewish welfare and educational organizations dur- 
ing six decades, holding such posts as business secretary of the 
*Jewish Publication Society of America (1890-1906), execu- 
tive director of the Hebrew Educational Society of Brooklyn 
(1910-19), and director of community studies for the *National 
Jewish Welfare Board (1921-40). He also edited the informa- 
tion bulletin of the Jewish Welfare Board, The Jewish Center, 
for many years. As assistant head worker of the University 
Settlement in New York City (1906-10), Bernheimer played 
a prominent role in support of the workers in the Shirtwaist 
Strike of 1909 that helped establish modern trade unionism 
in the garment trades. Bernheimer edited the pioneer study 
The Russian Jew in the United States (1905), in which he wrote 
the chapters on Philadelphia. He was coauthor of the book 
Boys’ Clubs (1914) and contributed to many periodicals. His 
memoirs Half a Century in Community Service were pub- 


lished in 1948. 
[Irwin Yellowitz] 


BERNHEIM PETITION, petition against Nazi anti-Jew- 


ish legislation, signed by Franz Bernheim on the initiative 
of Emil *Margulies and submitted to the League of Nations 
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BERNHEIM PETITION 


on May 17, 1933, by representatives of the *Comité des Délé- 
gations Juives (Leo *Motzkin, Emil Margulies, and Nathan 
Feinberg). At the same time they presented to the League a 
similar petition signed by the Comité, the American Jewish 
Congress, and other Jewish institutions. Since there was a 
special procedure regarding petitions addressed by inhabit- 
ants of German Upper Silesia, Bernheim’s petition alone was 
immediately considered by the League. When the Nazis came 
to power, Bernheim, a warehouse employee in Upper Silesia, 
was dismissed from work as a result of racial discrimination, 
and took up temporary residence in Prague. In his petition 
he complained that the anti-Jewish legislation of the Third 
Reich was also being applied to Upper Silesia, in violation 
of the German-Polish Convention of May 15, 1922 (Geneva 
Convention), which guaranteed all minorities in Upper Sile- 
sia equal civil and political rights. The petition requested the 
League to state that all the anti-Jewish measures, if and when 
applied in Upper Silesia, infringed upon the Geneva Conven- 
tion and were therefore null and void, and that the rights of 
Upper Silesian Jews be reinstated and that they receive com- 
pensation for damages. Bernheim’s petition was placed on the 
agenda of the 73'4 session of the League Council on May 22, 
1933. The German representative, von Keller, lodged an objec- 
tion denying Bernheim’s right to submit the complaint, a plea 
that was rejected by an ad hoc committee of jurists. Four days 
later von Keller declared in the name of his government that 
internal German legislation did not in any way affect the Gen- 
eral Convention and that if its provisions had been violated, 
this could only have been due to errors and misconstructions 
on the part of subordinate officials. The purpose of this public 
apology was to prevent a general debate on the petition, but 
these tactics failed, and in two public sessions (May 30 and 
June 6) the persecution of Jews in Germany was fully dis- 
cussed. Many of the speakers severely censured Germany for 
the treatment of its Jews and demanded that they be accorded 
minimum human rights. In a unanimous decision, Germany 
and Italy abstaining, the Council adopted a resolution noting 
the German government's declaration and requesting it to fur- 
nish the Council with information on further developments. 
On September 30, 1933, the German government submitted a 
letter in which it claimed to have fulfilled its obligations, and 
that the rights of the Jews of Upper Silesia had been restored. 
The main objective of the Comité des Délégations Juives in 
bringing the petitions before the League was to focus world 
attention on the anti-Jewish legislation of Nazi Germany and 
the persecution of its Jews, and to have it condemned. The 
discussions in the League Council, and especially the decla- 
ration of the German government, helped the Jews of Upper 
Silesia in their struggle for their rights before such local bod- 
ies as the Mixed Commission established under the Geneva 
Convention. Until the expiration of the Convention on July 
15, 1937, the Jews of Upper Silesia continued to enjoy equal- 
ity of rights, and even shehitah, forbidden in the Third Reich, 
was permitted them. 
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BERNSTEIN, ABRAHAM MOSHE 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Kaeckenbeck, International Experiment 
in Upper Silesia (1942); Question des Juifs allemands devant la So- 
ciété des Nations (1933); G. Weissmann, in: BLBI, 61 (1963), 154-98; 
N. Feinberg, Ha-Maarakhah ha-Yehudit neged Hitler al Bimat Hever 
ha-Le'ummim (1957). 


[Nathan Feinberg] 


BERNSTEIN, ABRAHAM MOSHE (1866-1932), hazzan 
and composer. Born in Shatsk, in the Russian province of 
Minsk, Bernstein was a cantor in Bialystok and choir direc- 
tor for cantor Baruch Leib Rosowsky in Riga before being 
appointed cantor of the Taharas Kodesh synagogue in Vilna 
(1893-1923). A prolific composer, he set to music more than 
150 Hebrew and Yiddish poems, the best known being Zamd 
und Stern and Hemeril (“The little hammer”). He compiled a 
collection of folksongs, Muzikalisher Pinkos (1927) and a can- 
torial collection, Avodas Haborei (3 vols. 1931). His son was the 
Israeli composer Aviassaf Bernstein (Barnea; 1903-1957). 


BERNSTEIN, ALINE (1881-1955), U.S. stage designer. Born 
in New York City, Aline Bernstein worked at Neighborhood 
Playhouse from 1915, did settings for The Dybbuk and cos- 
tumes for Max Reinhardt’s The Miracle, 1924. Later she de- 
signed for the Theater Guild and Civic Repertory, and did set- 
tings in the 1930s for Reunion in Vienna, Animal Kingdom, The 
Cherry Orchard, Romeo and Juliet, and other plays. With Irene 
Lewisohn, she founded in 1937 the Museum of Costume Art in 
Rockefeller Center, which is now housed in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. She wrote her autobiography, Actor’s Daugh- 
ter (1941), and wrote and illustrated Masterpieces of Women’s 
Costume of the 18 and 19" Centuries (1959). 


BERNSTEIN, ARNOLD (1888-1971), German shipbuilder. 
Born in Breslau, Germany, Bernstein served in the German 
Army during World War 1 and was awarded the Iron Cross. 
After the war he began a small shipping business. His first suc- 
cessful venture came as a result of his construction of ships, 
called “floating garages,” on which uncrated automobiles could 
be shipped without risk of damage. The process involved a 
substantial saving in automobile transportation, and at one 
time his ships carried more than half the automobiles exported 
from America to Europe. With the sharp decline in tourism 
in the difficult economic period of the early 1930s, Bernstein 
converted his ships into combined freight-passenger vessels 
and introduced one-class tourist cabins. He bought the Red 
Star Line with the profits from this venture. Shortly thereaf- 
ter he established the Palestine Shipping Company, which 
included the Tel Aviv, the first ship fully manned by a Jewish 
crew. After difficult negotiations with the Nazi government 
and in cooperation with Zionist organizations Bernstein was 
able to rescue many Jewish emigrants from Germany to Erez 
Israel on his ships beginning from 1935. During a visit to Ger- 
many in 1937 he was arrested by the Nazis on the charge that 
he had violated currency regulations. A prison sentence and 
a fine of $400,000 were imposed on him. The Holland-Amer- 
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ica Line gained control of all his ships in return for payment 
of the fine, except those belonging to the Palestine Shipping 
Company. Some months later the latter went into bankruptcy. 
Upon Bernstein’s ransom in 1939 he moved to New York where 
he organized the Arnold Bernstein Shipping Company and in 
the 1950s, the Atlantic Banner Line. This failed because it could 
not meet the competition of the airlines. In 2001, his autobi- 
ography was published posthumously in German translation 
(Von Breslau ueber Hamburg nach New York). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Biographisches Handbuch der deutschsprachi- 
gen Emigration nach 1933, 1 (1999), 59. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 


A. Kludas, Geschichte der deutschen Passagierschiffahrt, 5 (1990), 
100-9. 


BERNSTEIN, ARON DAVID (1812-1884), German politi- 
cal and scientific writer and one of the founders of the Jewish 
Reform community in Berlin. Born in Danzig (Gdansk), he 
had a thorough religious education in a yeshivah in Fordon, 
but no secular schooling of any kind. At the age of 20 he went 
to Berlin, where he taught himself the German language, and 
literature and science. He earned his living for some years as 
an antiquarian bookseller, but began publishing in German in 
1834 with an annotated translation of the Song of Songs. Ber- 
nstein combined progressive thought in politics, science and 
religion with a nostalgic affection for Jewish ghetto life. His 
main interest was natural science, of which he became a suc- 
cessful popularizer. He promoted the Jewish Reform Move- 
ment in Berlin, proclaiming that change is the basic principle 
of Judaism. In addition he edited the community monthly, Die 
Reform-Zeitung. Bernstein's widely read stories, written in the 
German-Jewish dialect (Judendeutsch) - Voegele der Maggid 
and Mendel Gibbor (1860; reissued 1934, 1935, 1994) — were 
forerunners of a literary genre which sentimentalized the 
Jewish lower middle class in small-town ghettos. They were 
translated into several languages. During the Prussian liberal 
era, Bernstein, who wrote under the pseudonym of A. Reben- 
stein, was influential as a political journalist. A champion of 
democracy, he fought on the barricades during the Prussian 
revolution of 1848. In 1849, when the revolutionary tide re- 
ceded, he founded the Urwaehlerzeitung, an organ advocat- 
ing moderate political reform. This brought him into conflict 
with the authorities, and in about 1852 the newspaper was sup- 
pressed and he was sentenced to four months imprisonment. 
As a successor to the Urwaehlerzeitung, Bernstein founded the 
influential daily, the Berliner Volkszeitung, where his political 
editorials and articles on popular science appeared for nearly 
30 years. A selection of his political articles was published in 
1883-84. His essays on science, Naturwissenschaftliche Volks- 
buecher, were published in 21 volumes (1855-56), and a Hebrew 
translation (mainly by David Frischmann) entitled Yediot ha- 
Teva appeared in Warsaw from 1881 to 1891. Bernstein himself 
was a practical scientist and experimented widely in telegra- 
phy and photography. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.H. Schoeps, Buergerliche Aufklaerung 
und liberales Freiheitsdenken (1992); R. Heuer (ed.), Lexikon deutsch- 
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juedischer Autoren 2 (1993), 289-300 (bibl.); G. von Glasenapp, Aus 
der Judengasse (1996). 


[Robert Weltsch / Marcus Pyka (2™4 ed.)] 


BERNSTEIN, ARYEH LEIB (1708-1788), chief rabbi of 
Galicia, and merchant; born in Brody. While a young man he 
served for a brief period as rabbi of Zbarazh, subsequently re- 
turning to Brody where he entered commerce. The 1740s was 
a period of prosperity for Brody; the Jews there began to es- 
tablish commercial links abroad. Bernstein succeeded in con- 
centrating a large part of the trade in his hands. When in 1776 
the election of a chief rabbi (Oberlandesrabbiner) of Galicia 
was about to take place, the rabbi-designate Ezekiel *Landau 
remained in Prague, and Bernstein was appointed. At his new 
place of residence in Lemberg, Bernstein took over control 
of the religious functionaries and the administration of taxes 
in the communities under his jurisdiction. His authoritarian 
ways and interference in the administration of the communi- 
ties aroused opposition which was exacerbated by his finan- 
cial dealings, which he continued while serving as chief rabbi. 
His opponents complained bitterly against him, and in 1785 
an investigation was begun. However, through his influence, 
the charges were dropped and his accusers were punished. 
Despite this, his authority was undermined. The increasing 
dissatisfaction among the mass of Jews, coupled with the in- 
clination of the authorities to abolish the centralistic chief rab- 
binate, led to its abrogation on Nov. 1, 1786. Bernstein, who 
was permitted to retain the title only, did not succeed in his 
intention to continue to manage religious affairs. He subse- 
quently devoted himself mainly to commerce and left a large 
fortune to his heirs. 


[Moshe Landau] 


His father, IsSACHAR BER (d. 1764) was also a distin- 
guished scholar, rabbi, and communal leader. Issachar Ber’s 
first position was as a rabbi of the Kehillat Hayyatin (“Con- 
gregation of the Tailors”) in Brody. In 1750, he was elected rosh 
ha-medinah (“head of the province”) of Brody, and also was 
appointed “a trustee of the Council of Four Lands and parnas 
of Rydzyna Province.” Despite the intense opposition of some 
communities, he remained a trustee until 1763. 

[Itzhak Alfassi] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N.M. Gelber, Aus zwei Jahrunderten (1924), 


14-37; idem, in: JQR, 14 (1923/24), 303-27; S. Buber, Anshei Shem 
(1895), xixff. 


BERNSTEIN, BELA (1868-1944), Hungarian Jewish histo- 
rian. Bernstein was born in Varpalota; he graduated in 1892 
from the Jewish Theological Seminary of Budapest, and re- 
ceived his doctorate in 1890 in Leipzig. He served as rabbi 
in Szombathely from 1892 to 1909 and then became rabbi in 
Nyiregyhaza. He tried to introduce a uniform religious edu- 
cation in Hungary in 1901. Bernstein wrote works devoted to 
the history of the Jews in Hungary: Az 1848-49-iki magyar sz- 
abadsagharc és a zsidok (“The 1848-49 Hungarian Revolution 
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and the Jews” (1898), preface by Mor Jokai); “The History of 
the Jews in Vasmegye,” in: Magyar Zsidé Szemle, vols. 30-32 
(1913-15); and “Die Anfaenge der Judengemeinde inNyiregy- 
hdza” in Semitic Studies in Memory of Immanuel Loew (1947). 
In his last years Bernstein worked on his memoirs. He was de- 
ported to Auschwitz by the Nazis in 1944 and died there. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Magyar Zsido Szemle, 49 (1932), 235-8. 


[Alexander Scheiber] 


BERNSTEIN, CARL (1944- _ ), U.S. investigative reporter. 
Born in Washington, D.c., Bernstein, with Bob Woodward, 
succeeded, with their disclosures of the Watergate scandal 
in the 1970s, in helping to end the presidency of Richard M. 
Nixon, who resigned in disgrace rather than face impeach- 
ment. 

After attending the University of Maryland from 1961 
to 1964, Bernstein worked as a reporter for the Washington 
Star. He joined the Elizabeth (N.j.) Daily Journal in 1965 and 
worked until the following year as a reporter and columnist 
before joining the Washington Post, where he worked as a re- 
porter for ten years, ending in 1976. Bernstein was a reporter 
for six years before he began work on one of the most impor- 
tant news stories of the 20" century. He covered local county 
and municipal governments, and liked to write long articles 
about Washington's people and neighborhoods. Although he 
was not assigned to the story of the break-in at the Watergate 
complex headquarters of the Democratic National Commit- 
tee on June 17, 1972, he wrote an accompanying story about 
the five burglary suspects to complement Woodward's cover- 
age of the break-in. He then persuaded his editors to let him 
cover leads that Woodward was not following. After Bernstein 
traced the origin of a $25,000 payment to the burglars back 
to the Republican re-election committee, he and Woodward 
began working together. At first the relationship was testy 
but they agreed they had to discover more about the story, 
and began to cooperate. They labeled one anonymous source 
Deep Throat and vowed not to disclose his/her identity. As 
the Watergate stories began to implicate high officials in the 
Nixon administration, White House officials denied the sto- 
ries vigorously. The pair worked on the story almost alone for 
a year. In March 1973, a letter from one of the burglars, James 
McCord, to the judge presiding over a grand jury, implicated 
highly placed administration officials in perjury and use of 
political pressure, confirming Woodward and Bernstein’s re- 
porting. The reporters wrote All the President’s Men, recount- 
ing their exhaustive and exclusive reporting, and the account 
was a huge bestseller. It became a major motion picture, with 
Robert Redford portraying Woodward and Dustin *Hoffman 
playing Bernstein. 

Within a week of Nixon’s resignation, Woodward and 
Bernstein began writing The Final Days, a chronicle of the last 
15 months of Nixon’s presidency, culminating in the resigna- 
tion in August 1974. The book was heavily criticized for its use 
of “backstairs gossip” and for alleged tastelessness. And some 
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denied their quoted statements, although Bernstein, backing 
the reporting, said that some of these sources were likely to 
deny that they had been interviewed. Both books had major 
sales in the United States and abroad. 

His marriage to the writer-turned-film director Nora 
*Ephron ended in divorce, as did his first marriage. Ephron 
used the marriage as the basis of her novel Heartburn, which 
became a film of the same name. Bernstein was portrayed in 
that movie by Jack Nicholson. 

After Bernstein left the Post, he worked for the American 
Broadcasting Company and wrote for a number of magazines. 
With Marco Politi he wrote His Holiness: John Paul 11 and the 
Hidden History of Our Time, published in 1996. 

[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


BERNSTEIN, EDUARD (1850-1932), German socialist theo- 
retician, spokesman for the so-called revisionist group which 
challenged orthodox Marxist doctrines. Born in Berlin, Bern- 
stein was the son of a Jewish engine driver. He joined the So- 
cial Democratic Party in 1872 and participated in the creation 
of the important Gotha program (1875). In 1878, Bernstein was 
forced to leave Germany after the enactment of the anti-social- 
ist legislation. He lived first in Switzerland, where he edited 
the Sozialdemokrat, and then in London. It was while he was 
in London that he published his principal work Die Vorausset- 
zungen des Sozialismus und die Aufgaben der Sozialdemokratie 
(1899; Evolutionary Socialism, 1909), in which he set out his 
nonconformist Marxist interpretation of history. Bernstein 
contested the view of the inevitable collapse of capitalism and 
urged the socialists to become a party of reform. His views 
were vehemently opposed as heretical by most of the party 
but gained numerous adherents, the so-called “revisionists.” 
In 1901 Bernstein returned to Germany and sat in the Reich- 
stag from 1902 to 1906 and from 1912 to 1918. In World War 1 
his pacifist views led him to disassociate himself from the 
right-wing faction and join the left-wing independent social- 
ists who opposed the war. He returned to the majority party 
in 1918 and sat in the Reichstag again as a Social Democrat 
from 1920 to 1928. Concerning Judaism, Bernstein grew up 
in a Reform-oriented environment; Aaron David *Bernstein 
was his father’s brother. Thus, Eduard Bernstein was aware of 
Jewish traditions and ideas, but not interested in them. Nev- 
ertheless, throughout his tenure as a deputy in the Reichstag, 
he was an active fighter for Jewish emancipation and against 
antisemitism. In common with many Jewish socialists of the 
time, Bernstein left the Jewish community because the party 
disapproved of all religious affiliations. During World War 1, 
however, he began to rethink his conception of being Jewish 
in the modern world. In his book Die Aufgaben der Juden im 
Weltkriege (1917) he argued that because of their dispersion 
and universalist ideas, the Jews should be the pioneers of an 
internationalism which would unite nations and prevent war. 
Towards the end of World War 1, he got in touch with the 
*Poalei Zion movement, and established close contacts with 
Zalman Rubashov (later *Shazar, third president of Israel). 
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During the Weimar Republik, Bernstein became an active sup- 
porter of East European Jews. Because of their specific situa- 
tion he accepted a distinct Jewish nationalism among them, 
while he disapproved of the same for Western and Central 
European Jews. Toward the end of his life, he came to sup- 
port the concept of a Jewish national home in Palestine and 
became a leader of the “International Socialist Pro-Palestine 
Committee.” Bernstein's writings include his autobiography 
Erinnerungen eines Sozialisten (1918; My Years of Exile, 1921), 
Ferdinand Lassalle (1919); Die Deutsche Revolution (1921), and 
Sozialismus und Demokratie in der grossen Englischen Revolu- 
tion (1922; Cromwell and Communism, 1930). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Lichtheim, Marxism (1961), index; P. An- 
gel, Eduard Bernstein et lévolution du socialisme allemand (1961); P. 
Gay, The Dilemma of Democratic Socialism: Eduard Bernstein's Chal- 
lenge to Marx (1952); E. Silberner, in: HJ, 15 (1953), 3-48. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: R. Heuer (ed.), Lexikon deutsch-juedischer Autoren, 
2 (1993), 301-38, bibl.; L. Heid, in: E. Bernstein, Texte in juedischen 
Angelegenheiten (2004), 13-56. 


[Robert Weltsch / Marcus Pyka (2™4 ed.)] 


BERNSTEIN, ELMER (1922-2004), U.S. composer. A pro- 
lific composer known primarily for his work in film and tele- 
vision, Bernstein was born in New York City. His musical 
compositions appeared in more than 200 films and television 
shows, receiving 14 Academy Award nominations, including 
an Academy Award in 1967 for Thoroughly Modern Millie, as 
well as an Emmy Award and several Golden Globe and Tony 
Awards. During the McCarthy era, Bernstein's alleged leftist 
sympathies led to a spot on Hollywood's “gray list,’ a desig- 
nation that kept him from working on major studio projects 
during the 1950s but did not result in a full ban from partici- 
pating in the film industry. Despite being relegated to low- 
budget films during this period, Bernstein's career is distin- 
guished for both his endurance as well as his versatility. His 
compositions have appeared in films of virtually every genre, 
from the epic Ten Commandments (1956) to popular come- 
dies like Animal House (1978) and Ghostbusters (1984), dramas 
such as To Kill a Mockingbird (1962), the Western True Grit 
(1969), the action/wwit film The Great Escape (1963), and the 
musical comedy The Blues Brothers (1980). Among Bernstein's 
many other credits, his music appeared notably in The Man 
with the Golden Arm (1955), Birdman of Alcatraz (1962), Hud 
(1963), The Sons of Katie Elder (1965), Meatballs (1979), Air- 
plane! (1980), My Left Foot (1989), The Age of Innocence (1993), 
and Wild Wild West (1999). 


[Walter Driver (24 ed.)] 


BERNSTEIN, HAROLD JOSEPH (1914-1984), Canadian 
physical chemist. Born in Toronto, Bernstein completed his 
Ph.D. from the University of Toronto in 1938. A scholarship 
from the University of Copenhagen brought him to Den- 
mark that year. In 1940, when Germany occupied Denmark, 
Bernstein was arrested and interned in Germany until 1945. 
He returned to Canada after the war and, in 1946, joined 
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the National Research Council of Canada in Ottawa and es- 
tablished a molecular spectroscopy section, opening up the 
study of nuclear magnetic resonance. In 1959, together with 
WG. Schneider and J.A. Pople, Bernstein coauthored High 
Resolution Nuclear Magnetic Resonance Spectroscopy, a pio- 
neering text in the field of Raman spectroscopy. In 1973 he 
cofounded the Journal of Raman Spectroscopy and served as 
coeditor until 1978. 

Among other honors, Bernstein was awarded a fellow- 
ship in the Royal Society of Canada in 1953 and, the next year, 
in the Chemical Institute of Canada. He received the Herzberg 
Award from the Spectroscopy Society of Canada in 1978. In 
1980 the International Conference on Raman Spectroscopy es- 
tablished the Harold Bernstein Award in Physical Chemistry 
for graduate students at Ottawa's two universities. 

[Ruth Rossing (274 ed.)] 


BERNSTEIN, HARRY (1909-1993), U.S. historian. Born 
and educated in New York City, in 1958 he became professor 
of history at Brooklyn College. Bernstein's historical interests 
covered the post-18' century in geographical areas such as 
Mexico, Brazil, and the Caribbean. He emphasized regional 
factors in historical development. This approach appears in 
his textbook Modern and Contemporary Latin America (1952). 
Among his other works are Origins of Inter-American Inter- 
est, 1700-1812 (1945), a pioneer study of economic and politi- 
cal ties between Pennsylvania, New York, and New England 
and portions of the Spanish Empire in America; Dom Pedro 11 
(1973); Venezuela and Colombia (1974); The Brazilian Diamond 
in Contracts, Contraband, and Capital (1988); and The Lord 
Mayor of Lisbon (1989). 


BERNSTEIN, HENRI-LEON (1876-1953), French play- 
wright. Bernstein was born in Paris, and during his early pe- 
riod (1900-1914) wrote powerful, realistic plays depicting the 
cruelty of modern life and society. The best known of these are 
La Rafale (1905), Le Voleur (1907), Samson (1908), Israél (1908), 
and Le Secret (1913). Some of his plays deal with the Jew’s posi- 
tion in modern society. There are echoes of the *Dreyfus case 
in Israél, which deals with one of the tragic results of assimila- 
tion. The young leader of an antisemitic movement discovers 
that his own father is a Jew. Overwhelmed by the revelation 
and unable to accept his new status, the young man is eventu- 
ally driven to suicide. The plays written from 1918 to 1938 place 
increasing emphasis on the psychological problems of their 
heroes. To this period belong Judith (1922), Félix (1926), Mélo 
(1929), and Espoir (1936). The theme of antisemitism periodi- 
cally recurs, and Nazism is attacked in Elvire (1940). During 
World War 11, Bernstein lived in the United States. Although 
he continued writing after 1945, tastes had changed, and his 
plays declined in popularity. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Le Sidaner, Henri Bernstein (1931); P. 
Bathile, Henri Bernstein, son oeuvre (1931); H. Clovard, Histoire de la 
littérature francaise du symbolisme a nos jours, 1 (1947). 


[Denise R. Goitein] 
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BERNSTEIN, HERMAN (1876-1935), U.S. journalist, born 
in Neustadt-Schirwirdt (Vladislavov), Lithuania; one of the 
first to expose the Protocols of the *Elders of Zion forgery. Ber- 
nstein went to the United States from Russia in 1893 and wrote 
in Yiddish and English. His first book was With Master Minds 
(1912), a collection of interviews with European personalities. 
In 1914 he founded the Yiddish daily Der Tog (The Day), which 
became a recognized organ of liberal Jewish opinion. He was 
its editor until 1916 and editor in chief of the *American He- 
brew until 1919. During World War 1, Bernstein made an on- 
the-spot study of Jewish conditions in Eastern Europe and 
stimulated the organization of relief for Jewish war victims. 
In 1917, when he was correspondent of the New York Herald, 
he discovered 65 telegrams which had been exchanged be- 
tween the German kaiser and the czar between 1904 and 
1907, and published them as The Willy-Nicky Correspondence 
(1918). In 1921 Bernstein published The History of a Lie (1928), 
a book which was among the first exposures of the notori- 
ous Protocols of the Elders of Zion as a forgery. He also insti- 
tuted legal proceedings against Henry Ford, who had helped 
to circulate the Protocols and had allowed anti-Semitic arti- 
cles based on them to appear in his weekly The Dearborn In- 
dependent. Bernstein’s postwar interviews for the daily press 
were reprinted as Celebrities of Our Times (1925) and The 
Road to Peace (1926). He wrote a study of Herbert Hoover 
in 1928. Bernstein served as United States envoy to Albania 
from 1931 to 1933. 

[Sol Liptzin] 


BERNSTEIN, IGNATZ (1836-1909), Yiddish folklorist and 
collector of proverbs. Born in Vinnitsa (now Ukraine), Ber- 
nstein was the son of a wealthy family of sugar merchants, 
and as a rich industrialist in Warsaw he was able to indulge 
in his hobby of collecting the folklore of many cultures. He 
accumulated one of the world’s richest libraries in this field. 
Bernstein published a two-volume illustrated catalog of his 
collection of books and manuscripts (1900, 19687). He trav- 
eled through Europe, North Africa, and Palestine, and for 
35 years collected Yiddish proverbs current among the Jews 
of Russia, Poland, and Galicia. He published 2,056 Yiddish 
proverbs in Mordecai Spector’s annual Hoyzfraynd (“Family 
Friend; 1888-89). Two decades later the number of proverbs 
had grown to 3,993, which he published in a magnificent vol- 
ume Yidishe Shprikhverter un Rednsartn (“Jewish Proverbs 
and Sayings,” 1908, 1912, 1948, 1988). In the same year he pub- 
lished his collection of 227 Yiddish proverbs concerned with 
sex under the Latin title Erotica et Rustica (1908, 19187, 1975). 
Bernstein helped to found, and also supported, the central 
Jewish library in Warsaw. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 1 (1928), 373-5; LNYL, 1 
(1956), 407-8; J. Shatzky, Geshikhte fun Yidn in Varshe, 3 (1953), 325-8. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Weltman and M. Zuckerman (eds.), Yid- 
dish Sayings Mama Never Taught You (1975 repr. and trans. of Erot- 
ica et Rustica). 


[Sol Liptzin and Charles Cutter / Benjamin Sadock (24 ed.)] 
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BERNSTEIN, ISSACHAR BERUSH BEN ARYEH LOEB 
(1747-1802), German rabbi and author. Bernstein studied un- 
der his father, the son of Jacob Joshua *Falk, and Zevi Hirsch 
Levin of Berlin. In 1788 he succeeded his father as rabbi of 
Hanover. Legend attributes Bernstein’s untimely death to his 
having insulted the son of Jonathan *Eybeschuetz, R. Wolf 
Eybeschuetz, who, as a young man, had held heretical views 
but had subsequently recanted. Several of Bernstein’s novel- 
lae were included in his father’s Penei Aryeh on Bava Kamma 
(printed with Jacob Joshua Falk’s Penei Yehoshua; Fuerth, 
1780, together with Bernstein's rejoinders to critical comments 
made by R. Judah Leib Friedenburg on this work). His Had- 
rat Hakhamim, discourses delivered on the conclusion of the 
study of talmudic tractates, is still in manuscript. Of his sons, 
the best known is SAMUEL (d. 1839) who succeeded his fa- 
ther-in-law, Jacob Moses b. Saul, as rabbi in Amsterdam, be- 
coming the fifth member of the family to hold this position. 
Samuel wrote an approbation to the Arzot he-Hayyim of Mal- 
bim (1836), and corresponded with Moses *Sofer on halakhic 
matters. Samuel’s son BERUSH was a dayyan in Amsterdam 
and later rabbi in The Hague. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Walden, Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash 
(1864), 116, no. 33; H. Dembitzer, Kelilat Yofi, 1 (1888), 115a; S. Knoebil, 
Gerem ha-Maalot (19217), 55; De Vries, in: Ba-Mishor, 271 (1945), 8. 


[Itzhak Alfassi] 


BERNSTEIN, JACOB NAPHTALI HERZ (1813-1873), Pol- 
ish communal leader born in Lvov, descendant of a distin- 
guished rabbinical family. Bernstein led the Orthodox Jews in 
Lvov in resisting the establishment of a *Reform temple and 
a secular Jewish school. He opposed the reforms introduced 
into the community in 1848 and its first Reform rabbi, Abra- 
ham *Kohn. However, his efforts to force Kohn to resign were 
unsuccessful. Kohn was later poisoned, and Bernstein, who 
was included among the suspects, remained in custody for a 
year. After his release he continued to oppose the Reform and 
Germanizing trends, with the backing of the Polish nobility. A 
street has been named after him for the services he rendered 
to the Lvov municipality. Bernstein was the grandfather of the 
Jewish scholar J.N. *Simchoni. The play Herzele Meyukhes by 
M. Richter is based on Bernstein's life. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Balaban, Dzieje Zydéw w Galicyi i w 
Rzeczypospolitej Krakowskiej 1772-1868, (1914); F. Friedman, Die gal- 
izischen Juden im Kampfe um ihre Gleichberechtigung (1929), 51, 60-63; 
N.M. Gelber, in: EG, 4 pt. 1 (1956), 247-64; J. Tenenbaum, Galitsye 
Mayn Alte Heym (1952), 50. 


BERNSTEIN, JOSEPH (1945-__), Israeli mathematician. 
Bernstein was born in Moscow. He received a M.Sc. in math- 
ematics in 1968 and his Ph.D. in 1972 from the University of 
Moscow. He left the Soviet Union in 1981, teaching at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland before joining Harvard University’s De- 
partment of Mathematics, where he spent 10 years (1983-93). 
In 1993 he immigrated to Israel and joined Tel Aviv University, 
where he is became a professor in the School of Mathematical 
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Sciences. Bernstein’s fields of interest include algebraic geom- 
etry, representation theory, number theory, and automorphic 
forms. From the very beginning of his academic career in the 
early 1970s, his research was unique and his impact profound. 
First with his teachers, and later with his students and inde- 
pendently, Bernstein wrote on a broad spectrum of mathe- 
matical areas, including representation theory of Lie algebras 
and Lie groups, theory of D-modules, representation theory 
of p-adic groups, and automorphic forms, to mention only a 
few. The concepts incorporated in his numerous papers have 
become cornerstones of modern-day mathematics theory, 
and his classic article on the localization of D-modules, writ- 
ten jointly with A. Beilinson in 1981, remains one of the most 
widely cited articles in mathematics today. 

Bernstein was elected to the Israel Academy of Sciences 
and Humanities in 2002 and to the National Academy of Sci- 
ences (U.S.) in 2004. He was awarded the Israel Prize in math- 


ematics in 2004. 
[Ruth Rossing (2"¢ ed.)] 


BERNSTEIN, JULIUS (1839-1917), German physiologist 
and medical educator, who laid the foundations of neuro- 
physiology. Bernstein, the son of Aron *Bernstein, was born 
in Berlin and began his research career under Du-Bois Rey- 
mond in his native city, continued his investigations into elec- 
trophysiology at Heidelberg, and was appointed professor of 
physiology in Halle in 1872. Through his novel application of 
physical instrumentation, such as differential rheotome and 
photography, to the study of nerve and muscle function, Ber- 
nstein developed the concept of the polarized membrane as 
the major focus of the excitation process. His view that the 
impulse is a self-propagating wave of depolarization deriving 
from permeability changes forms the foundation of modern 
neurophysiology. Though best known for his Untersuchungen 
ueber den Erregungsvorgang im Nerven- und Muskelsystem 
(1871), Bernstein also published books on medical education, 
toxicology, electrobiology, and the significance of mecha- 
nism in biology. 

[George H. Fried] 


BERNSTEIN, LEONARD (1918-1990), U.S. composer and 
conductor. Bernstein was born in Lawrence, Mass., and stud- 
ied at Harvard (1935-39), the Curtis Institute (1939-41), and 
the Berkshire Music Center (summers of 1940 and 1941), 
where he took composition with Walter Piston among oth- 
ers, orchestration with Randall Thompson, and conducting 
with Fritz *Reiner and Serge *Koussevitzky. In 1943 he was 
appointed Artur Rodzinski’s assistant at the New York Phil- 
harmonic; he attracted national attention by acquitting himself 
brilliantly when called upon to conduct a difficult program at 
short notice. In 1953 he conducted Cherubini’s Medea at the 
Teatro alla Scala in Milan with Maria Callas — the first time an 
American conductor had appeared there. From 1958 to 1969 
he was the music director and conductor of the n.y. Philhar- 
monic, the first American-born musician to occupy this post. 
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He also succeeded Igor Stravinsky as president of the English 
Bach Festival. In 1989, on the occasion of the fall of the Ber- 
lin Wall, he conducted Beethoven's Ninth Symphony with an 
orchestra drawn from German musicians from both East and 
West. In his latter years he had a close association with the 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Bernstein was closely associated with Israel from 1947, 
when he conducted for the first time in the country. After 
the establishment of the State of Israel he was instrumental 
in creating the Koussevitzky music collection at the JNUL in 
Jerusalem. In 1967 after the Six-Day War, he conducted the 
Israel Philharmonic Orchestra on Mount Scopus celebrating 
the reunification of Jerusalem in a program including sym- 
bolic work such as Mahler’s Resurrection Symphony. In 1978 
the Israel Philharmonic Orchestra decided to devote its World 
Festival entirely to the works of Bernstein to honor the 30% 
anniversary of his first appearance in Israel. The Israel Phil- 
harmonic also bestowed on him the lifetime title of Laureate 
Conductor in 1988. Over the years he made periodic guest 
appearances with the Israel Philharmonic Orchestra, both in 
Israel and on its tours abroad. 

Bernstein was an innovator in using television to educate 
the audience. He produced programs for adults and children 
where he lectured about composers (such as Beethoven and 
*Mahler, whom he identified as the central figure of 20'b-cen- 
tury music) and their music in a fascinating way. His lecture 
series started with the Omnibus program in 1954, followed 
by the Young People’s Concerts with the n.y. Philharmonic 
in 1958, which extended over 14 seasons (53 concerts). These 
programs, which were broadcast live and for which Bern- 
stein would often feverishly prepare his script all through the 
previous night with the help of family and friends, became a 
centerpiece of his work, part of what he described as his ed- 
ucational mission. He also used the programs to introduce 
young performers to the musical world, among them the 16- 
year-old Andre Watts. 

Bernstein, one of the dominant musical personalities of 
his time, soon became a celebrity. His private life came under 
scrutiny and he was known for his liberal political sympathies, 
supporting the Black Panthers in the 1960s. As a composer- 
conductor, Bernstein came closer than anyone since Mahler 
to achieving equal eminence in both spheres. His reputation 
as a composer began in 1943 with the ballet Fancy Free. His 
musical language never abandoned tonality, although in his 
later works he used serial devices (in “The Pennycandy Store 
beyond the El”). Among his works are the Jeremiah Symphony, 
with a vocal solo to the Hebrew text of Lamentations (1944); 
‘The Age of Anxiety, after a poem by W.H. Auden, utilizing jazz 
rhythms; Kaddish (in Hebrew), oratorio for narrator, chorus, 
and orchestra, which he conducted for the first time in Tel 
Aviv in 1963; Chichester Psalms (also in Hebrew), for chorus 
and orchestra (1965); the ballet Dybbuk (1974); three sym- 
phonies (1942, 1949, 1963); and the music for the film On the 
Waterfront (1954). Bernstein contributed substantially to the 
Broadway musical stage. He had his greatest popular triumph 
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with West Side Story (1957), an adaptation of the Romeo and 
Juliet story using youthful gang rivalry in New York City as 
the backdrop, which owed much of its success on both stage 
and screen to his dynamic music. Other shows for which he 
wrote the music were On the Town (1944), Wonderful Town 
(1953), Candide (1956), and 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue (1976). 
His Missa Solemnis (1971), about the celebration of the Mass, 
aroused wide comment. He also published books on music, 
‘The Joy of Music (1959), The Infinite Variety of Music (1971), and 
Findings | Fifty Years of Meditations on Music (1982). Among 
his many honors were the Kennedy Center Honor for a life- 
time of contributions to American culture, the Academy of 
the Arts Gold Medal for music, the Sonning Prize, the Sie- 
mens Prize, the Lifetime Achievement Grammy Award, and 
11 Emmy Awards. Festivals of Bernstein’s music have been 
produced throughout the world, such as a Bernstein Festi- 
val in 1986 produced by the London Symphony Orchestra 
and the Beethoven/Bernstein Festival in 1989 produced by 
the city of Bonn. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Ewen, Leonard Bernstein (Eng., 1960, 
1967), includes bibliography; J. Briggs, Leonard Bernstein, the Man, 
his Work and his World (1961); A.L. Holde, Leonard Bernstein (Ger., 
1961); J. Gruen (text) and K. Heyman (phot.), The Private World of 
Leonard Bernstein (1968). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online; 
MGG2; M. Cone, Leonard Bernstein (1970); J.W. Weber, Leonard Ber- 
nstein (1975), discography; J. Gottlieb, Leonard Bernstein: a Complete 
Catalogue of his Works (1978); I. Nerius, L. Bernstein: Ausdruck eines 
grossen Musikers (1978); P. Robinson, Bernstein (1982); P. Gradenwitz, 
Leonard Bernstein (1984; Eng. trans., 1987); J. Peyser, Bernstein, a Bi- 
ography (1987); S. Chapin, L. Bernstein: Notes From a Friend (1992); 
M. Secrest, L. Bernstein: A Life (1994/95). 


[Nicolas Slonimsky / Israela Stein (24 ed.)] 


BERNSTEIN, LOUIS (1927-1995), U.S. Orthodox rabbi and 
Zionist leader. Bernstein was born in New York City, received 
his B.A. from Yeshiva University in 1947, and was ordained at 
the Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Theological Seminary of Yeshiva 
University in 1950. In 1977, he earned his Ph.D. from Yeshiva 
University, which also awarded him an honorary D.D. degree 
in 1994. Bernstein began his rabbinic career at the Glenwood 
Jewish Center in Brooklyn (1947-50) and then served as a 
chaplain in the United States Army during the Korean War 
(1951-53). In 1953, he became rabbi of Young Israel of Windsor 
Park in Bayside, Queens, New York, where he was to remain 
until his death. Under his guidance, the congregation grew 
from a small minyan meeting in a house to the most promi- 
nent Orthodox synagogue in eastern Queens. Concurrently, 
he was professor of Jewish History at Yeshiva University’s Col- 
lege of Hebraic Studies, specializing in American Jewish his- 
tory. After teaching at the high school and college levels for 40 
years, he was granted the title professor emeritus in 1994. 
Bernstein made his mark writing with a passion that 
carried him to the highest levels of leadership in the world of 
modern Orthodox Judaism. As a graduate student, he was edi- 
tor of the Yeshiva University newspaper The Commentator, on 
whose pages he exhorted the Orthodox community to support 
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the burgeoning movement for a Jewish state. From that point 
on, Bernstein made it a point to be the editor of the house or- 
gan of each and every organization he was to head, including 
The Rabbinical Council Record (published by the *Rabbinical 
Council of America), Jewish Horizons (the publication of the 
Religious Zionists of America), and even the newsletter of 
the Yeshiva College Alumni Association. He reached a larger, 
general audience as a columnist for The Jewish Press, the mass- 
circulation Brooklyn-based weekly. 

A man of action as well as words, Bernstein was an ef- 
fective lobbyist for Jewish causes. In the 1960s, when Con- 
gress was debating a humane treatment of animals bill whose 
provisions threatened the practice of *shehitah (Jewish ritual 
slaughter), he met personally with influential politicians and 
galvanized opposition that succeeded in derailing the legis- 
lation. This kind of initiative and savvy led to his election as 
president of the Rabbinical Council of America, the foremost 
association of Orthodox rabbis in the United States. While his 
provocative editorials in the Rca’s in-house publication occa- 
sionally sparked controversy, his popularity remained so high 
that he was re-elected to two additional terms as president, 
and ultimately died in office. 

Bernstein was also president of the combined rabbinic- 
laity organization Religious Zionists of America, the U.S. affili- 
ate of the worldwide *Mizrachi-Hapoel Mizrachi movement. 
Subsequently, he moved up to the position of chairman and 
represented the RZA as a member of the Board of Governors 
of the *World Zionist Organization and of the executive of 
the *Jewish Agency. His diplomatic skills were sorely tested 
during those stormy years, when he was called on to defend 
the traditional ideologies of religious Zionism even as many 
of its followers in Israel spearheaded the ultra-nationalist set- 
tlement movement in Israel 

Combining his devotion to Zionism with his dedica- 
tion to the education of young people, Bernstein served as 
chairman of the board of the Rabbinical Council’s yeshivot in 
Israel (1958-93), helping transform two small schools into bur- 
geoning campuses. As director and spiritual leader of Camp 
Massad Bet in the Pocono Mountains of Pennsylvania, he pro- 
moted Zionist values and a love for modern spoken Hebrew 
in a unique atmosphere of tolerance embracing campers from 
Reform, Conservative and Orthodox backgrounds alike. Dur- 
ing the rest of the year, back in his home community, he served 
as chairman of the Board of Education of Yeshiva of Central 
Queens, one of the largest day schools in North America. 

In 1973 he received Yeshiva University’s Samuel Belkin 
Award for Community Service Leadership. In 1993, the World 
Zionist Organization awarded him the Jerusalem Prize; he was 
one of only two recipients worldwide - and the only North 
American - to win the biennial prize that year. Also in 1993, 
he was honored by the Union of Orthodox Jewish Congrega- 
tions of America with the organization’s National Rabbinic 
Leadership Award. 

A prolific writer, Bernstein wrote Challenge and Mission: 
The Emergence of the English-Speaking Orthodox Rabbinate 
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(1982), a history of the first 25 years of the Rabbinical Council 
of America that also chronicles the story of the formative years 
of modern Orthodox Judaism in the United States. 


[Bezalel Gordon (24 ed.)] 


BERNSTEIN, LUDWIG BEHR (1870-1944), U.S. social 
worker. Bernstein was born in Jelgava (Mitau), Latvia, and 
emigrated to the United States in 1892. Bernstein taught lan- 
guages in the New York City public schools for several years, 
and in 1903 became managing director of the Hebrew Shelter- 
ing Guardian Orphan Asylum in Pleasantville, New York. His 
contributions to Jewish child welfare administration included 
the development of a cottage home plan and the organiza- 
tion of the Home Bureau of the Hebrew Sheltering Guardian 
Society — a pioneer experiment in foster home placement. In 
1919-20 Bernstein served as executive director of the Bureau 
of Jewish Social Research, supervising studies in child welfare 
and delinquency in the Jewish communities of Chicago, Phil- 
adelphia, and New York. He moved to Pittsburgh in 1921 as 
executive director of the Federation of Jewish Philanthropies. 
During the 1930s Bernstein was a pioneer in the movement to 
establish Jewish community councils in American cities. 


[Roy Lubove] 


BERNSTEIN, MOSHE (1920- ), Israeli painter and draughts- 
man. Bernstein was born in Bereza Kartuskaya, Poland. He 
completed his studies at the Vilna Art School in 1939 and, im- 
migrating to Israel in 1948, he took part in the exhibition of 
“Immigrant Art” held in Tel Aviv that year. In his paintings 
and pen drawings, Bernstein displayed his deep attachment to 
the Jewish world and which constituted an inseparable part of 
his life. He expressed the emotional experiences of his child- 
hood, depicting the bet ha-midrash and the Jewish street. Like 
Chagall, he used in his pen drawings cubist form and compo- 
sitional language. However, instead of using colors, he made 
skillful use of black pen and created effects of light and shadow 
and the impression of a colorful picture which is composed of 
juxtaposing layers, thus producing the illusion of depth. 
Since his first one-man show in Tel Aviv in 1950, Bern- 
stein had many exhibitions and participated in various group 
exhibitions, such as the 1974 Cyprus exhibition with Zeev 
*Ben-Zvi. He won the City Medal of Tel Aviv in 1980. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Tal, in: Israel Magazine (Oct. 1972), 


62-66. 
[Judith Spitzer] 


BERNSTEIN, NATHAN OSIPOVITCH (1836-1891), Rus- 
sian physiologist and civic leader. The grandson of Solomon 
Eger, chief rabbi of the Posen provinces, Bernstein moved to 
Odessa in 1849 with his parents. He studied medicine at the 
University of Moscow. From 1871 he lectured without official 
appointment at the New-Russian University at Odessa (1865). 
He wrote a textbook on physiology, and succeeded Leo Pinsker 
as editor of the Russian-Jewish periodical Zion. Bernstein was 
president of the Medical Society of Odessa for 14 years, and 
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became both a city councillor and an honorary Justice of the 
Peace. He was a director of the Odessa Talmud Torah. 


BERNSTEIN, ORI (1936- ), Israeli poet. Bernstein, who 
was born in Tel Aviv, studied law at the Hebrew University, 
serving as an attorney in the army and later in the private sec- 
tor. For 23 years he acted as managing director of one of Is- 
rael’s largest corporations. His first poems, Be-Oto ha-Heder, 
be-Oto ha-Or (“Same Room, Same Light”) appeared in 1962, 
followed by a dozen collections of poems, three books for 
children, and a volume of essays on poetry entitled Isuk bein 
Haverim (“Among Friends,” 1998). While his early poetry is 
influenced by N. Alterman and N. Zach, Bernstein later de- 
veloped his own, very intimate style, contemplating the dia- 
lectics of life and death, the yearning for love and friendship 
and, on the other hand, loneliness and bereavement. Im Mavet 
(“With Death,” 1982) deals with the death of his mother, the 
sequel Zafonah le-Tamid (1987) with the death of his father. A 
selection of Bernstein’s poems was published under the title 
Shirim 1962-2002 (2004). Bernstein’s only novel, Safek Hayyim 
(“A Dubious Life,” 2002), is an autobiographical account in 
the tradition of Proust: The recollection of experiences from 
childhood and adolescence, hours of friendship and love, is 
interwoven with literary echoes. Bernstein is a professor at the 
Ben-Gurion University in Beersheba, where he teaches poetry 
and the theory of writing. He also translates English, Italian, 
and French poetry into Hebrew. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Luz, Shirat Ori Bernstein (2000); Y. Op- 
penheimer, in: Haaretz (Dec. 20, 2002); N. Calderon, in: Maariv 
(May 25, 2004); Z. Shamir, “Sihot im Erev, in: Itton 77, 64 (1985), 
13; Y. Bachur, “Meshorer Hushani, Neziri u-Mufnam, in: Moznayim 
60:4 (1986), 55-57; Y. Mazor, “Kifninim Mitpazrot be-Zerem Iti; in: 
Moznayim 73:8 (1999) 17-20. WEBSITE: www.ithLorg.il 


[Anat Feinberg (24 ed.)] 


BERNSTEIN, OSIP SAMOILOVICH (1882-1961), Russian- 
French chess master, born in Zhitomir. Bernstein placed sec- 
ond to Tchigorin in the Russian championship (Kiev, 1903) 
and tied with Akiva *Rubinstein for first place in a tourna- 
ment at Ostend, Belgium (1907). He settled in France after 
1916 and shared a first prize with Miguel *Najdorf, at Monte- 
video, Uruguay, when 72. 


BERNSTEIN, PEREZ (Fritz; 1890-1971), Zionist leader, 
publicist, and Israel politician. Bernstein, who was born in 
Meiningen, Germany, studied commerce. In his youth he went 
to Rotterdam, Holland, where he entered business. In 1917 he 
joined the Dutch Zionist organization, and soon attained a 
prominent position. He later served as secretary of the Dutch 
Zionist Federation and as its president for four years. From 
1930 to 1935 he was chief editor of the Dutch Zionist weekly, 
in which he fought for “unconditional Zionism, both in rela- 
tions with non-Jews and in debate with the socialist and the 
religious Zionists. In his major work Der Anti-semitismus als 
Gruppenerscheinung (1926; Jew-Hate as a Sociological Problem, 
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1951) he tried to prove that antisemitism is a sociological phe- 
nomenon which cannot be eliminated by better knowledge, 
by persuasion, or by education. He also rejected the theory 
that the Jews in the Diaspora have negative traits which en- 
courage antisemitism. Another of his books is: Over Joodsche 
Problematiek (1935). In 1936 Bernstein settled in Palestine and 
became editor of the General Zionist newspaper Ha-Boker. 
From 1941 he was chairman of the Union of *General Zionists 
which, in 1946, elected him a member of the Jewish Agency, 
where he was responsible for commerce and industry. Bern- 
stein was a member of the Knesset from its inception until 
1965, and minister of commerce and industry in 1948-49 and 
from 1952 to 1955. When the Liberal Party was established 
he was elected one of its two presidents. Following the party 
split in 1964, he became honorary president of the larger fac- 
tion which retained the name of the Liberal Party. Bernstein 
continued his journalistic activities during his political career. 
He often opposed the left wing in his articles and advocated 
a business-oriented policy. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Nedava (ed.), Sefer Perez Bernstein: Mivhar 
Maamarim u-Massot (1962); D. Lazar, Rashim be-Yisrael, 1 (1953), 
62-66; Tidhar, 3 (19587), 1395. 

[Jozeph Michman (Melkman)] 


BERNSTEIN, PHILIP SIDNEY (1901-1985), U.S. rabbi. 
Bernstein was born in Rochester, N.Y., and was ordained in the 
first graduating class of the Jewish Institute of Religion (1926). 
He served as rabbi of Rochester’s Congregation Brith Kodesh 
for half a century. Bernstein was a committed pacifist until the 
German invasion of Poland, which forced him to rethink his 
views. During World War 11 he was executive director of the 
committee on army and navy religious activities of the Jew- 
ish Welfare Board, a position he held until 1946. He was re- 
sponsible for supervising the 300 rabbis of all denominations 
serving in the U.S. Armed forces. His service propelled him 
into national Jewish life. He served as a member of the Zionist 
Emergency Council and helped form the American Christian 
Palestine Committee. In 1946 he returned to his congregation 
in Rochester, only to leave again when he was appointed by 
President Truman as Jewish adviser to U.S. Army command- 
ers in Europe (1946-47), where he played a significant role 
at the time in alleviating the conditions of Holocaust survi- 
vors and making conditions in the Displaced Persons camps 
less deplorable. In his non-military role, he assisted in mov- 
ing Jews from Russian-occupied Poland to American-occu- 
pied Germany, working directly with *Berihah. In 1947 he 
returned to Rochester once again. He was president of the 
Central Conference of American Rabbis (1950-52). He was 
chairman (1954-68), and subsequently honorary chairman, 
of the American Israel Public Affairs Committee, then in its 
formative years. He was the author of What the Jews Believe 
(1951), which grew out of a series of articles published in Life 
Magazine. He also wrote Rabbis at War (1971), an account 
of his war years and the service of his colleagues to 600,000 
American Jews who served in World War 11. 
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ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Bauer, Flight and Rescue: Brichah, 
the Organized Escape of Jewish Survivors of Eastern Europe (1970); 
TP. Liebschutz, “Rabbi Philip S. Bernstein and the Jewish Displaced 
Persons,’ Rabbinic Thesis, HUC-JIR (1965). 


[Malcolm H. Stern / Michael Berenbaum (2"¢ ed.)] 


BERNSTEIN, SID (1918- ), U.S. music promoter, agent, and 
manager; most famous for bringing the Beatles to the United 
States in 1964. Bernstein was born in New York City, the only 
child and adopted son of Israel and Ida Bernstein, Russian im- 
migrants who came from Lukshivka, a village near Kiev. His 
parents called Bernstein by his Hebrew name, Simcha. His ca- 
reer already showed promise in high school, when he landed 
a fellow student a spot on the Major Bowes Amateur Hour, a 
popular radio program in the 1930s and 1940s. 

After serving as a soldier in France in World War 11, 
Bernstein’s show business career started in the Catskill sum- 
mers of the early 1950s, working as activities director at the 
Browns Hotel. Bernstein produced musical shows in New 
York at the Paramount, the Palace, the Brooklyn Paramount, 
and the Apollo, and the comeback tour for Judy Garland, but 
went broke promoting the Newport Jazz Festival in 1961. Ber- 
nstein suggested to Tony Bennett that he perform at Carnegie 
Hall, a performance that was instrumental in boosting Ben- 
nett’s singing career. In early 1963, reading about a group called 
the Beatles and the hysteria they were causing in England, he 
called their manager, Brian *Epstein, to arrange for them to 
perform in America, and on February 12, 1964, the esteemed 
Carnegie Hall hosted its first-ever rock concert. On August 15, 
1965, Bernstein promoted the Beatles concert at sold-out Shea 
Stadium in New York, the largest crowd (55,000) for which 
the Beatles ever played and the first rock concert ever held in 
a sports stadium. It changed the face of the music business, 
and Bernstein himself. 

Bernstein’s instinctive vision was evident throughout 
the era of rock and roll’s “British Invasion,’ when he brought 
over to the United States other English bands like the Roll- 
ing Stones, Dave Clark Five, the Kinks, the Animals, Man- 
fred Mann, Herman's Hermits, and the Moody Blues. Bern- 
stein also helped promote the careers of James Brown, Ray 
Charles, John Denver, Joan Baez, Miles Davis, Tito Puente, 
Muddy Waters, Ella Fitzgerald, Frankie Valli, and Frank Sina- 
tra, and was the personal manager of the Rock Hall of Fame 
group The Young Rascals. But it was for his promotional work 
with the Beatles that Bernstein will always be remembered. 
“You know, Sid, at Shea Stadium I saw the top of the moun- 
tain,’ John Lennon once told him. “You know John, so did I,” 
answered Bernstein. 


[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 


BERNSTEIN, SIDNEY LEWIS, BARON (1899-1993), Brit- 
ish television pioneer and publisher. Born in Ilford, Essex, Ber- 
nstein inherited his interest in show business from his father, 
Alexander Bernstein (d. 1921), who owned a group of cinemas. 
Sidney Bernstein was a founder of the Film Society in 1924, 
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and started his Granada chain of cinemas at Dover in 1930. 
During World War 11 he was film adviser to the British Min- 
istry of Information (1940-45) and chief of the film section, 
SHAEF (Supreme Headquarters, Allied Expeditionary Force; 
1943-45). Bernstein introduced additional entertainments 
into his cinemas, including art exhibitions, and established 
links with Hollywood. However, his most important interest 
eventually became the Granada group of television compa- 
nies operating mainly from Manchester. Bernstein had seen 
the possibilities of television in 1948 but could not obtain a 
license until the British Television Act of 1954. The Granada 
companies made many endowments to universities. He and 
his brother, Cecil Bernstein (a fellow director), gave £300,000 
in 1965 for the establishment of a Northern Arts and Sciences 
Foundation. After 1961 he acquired a substantial interest in the 
publishing companies of Rupert Hart-Davis, McGibbon and 
Kee, and several others. A Labour supporter, he was awarded 
a life peerage in 1969. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Moorehead, Sidney Bernstein: A Bi- 
ography (1984); J. Tinker, Television Barons (1980); ODNB online. 
[John M. Shaftesley] 


BERNSTEIN, SIMON (1884-1962), journalist and Hebrew 
scholar. Bernstein was born in Latvia. From 1908 to 1911 he 
was Hebrew secretary of the Society for Spreading Enlighten- 
ment Among the Jews of Russia. In 1912 he joined the staff of 
the World Zionist Organization, being attached to the head 
office in Berlin until 1915, to the Copenhagen Bureau 1915-20, 
and to the London office 1921-22. In 1922 he settled in the 
United States, becoming editor of Dos Yiddishe Folk, organ of 
the Zionist Organization of America. He held this post until 
1953. Bernstein was a prolific writer. Apart from his newspaper 
articles and Zionist pamphlets, he devoted himself to scholarly 
research, especially in the field of Hebrew poetry. He brought 
to light unpublished piyyutim of Spanish, Italian, and Byzan- 
tine poets; altogether he published over 3,000 such poems. 
Bernstein's major books are Be- Hazon ha-Dorot (1928), a vol- 
ume of Hebrew essays; editions of Divan Rav Immanuel ben 
David Frances (1932); Divan Yehudah Aryeh mi-Modena (1932); 
Shirei Yehudah ha-Levi (1944), selected liturgical and secular 
poems; Divan Shelomo Da Piera (1942); Al Naharot Sefarad 
(1956), lamentations in the Sephardi rite on the destruction of 
Jerusalem and other calamities; and Shirei ha-Kodesh (1957), 
the collected liturgical poetry of Moses ibn Ezra. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Modlinger, Simon Bernstein (1949); M. 
Glenn, in: Or ha-Mizrah, 11 (April 1963), 40-42; A. Ben Ezra, ibid., 
43-44; M. Schmelzer, in: Hadoar, 42 (1963), 195. 


BERNSTEIN, THEODORE M. (1904-1979), U.S. editor 
and author. Born in New York, Bernstein joined the New 
York Times in 1925, became foreign-news editor, and in 1952 
assistant managing editor. He was a founding editor of the 
newspaper's international edition in Paris. He taught at the 
Columbia School of Journalism, and wrote on English usage 
in such books as Watch Your Language (1958), Headlines and 
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Deadlines (1961), Watch That Word (1962), More Language That 
Needs Watching (1962), The Careful Writer: A Modern Guide 
to English Usage (1965), Bernstein’s Reverse Dictionary (1975), 
and Dos, Don'ts & Maybes of English Usage (1977). 


BERNSTEIN, THERESA (1890-2002), U.S. artist. Born in 
Philadelphia to cultured immigrant parents, Bernstein showed 
an interest in art as a child. She took some classes at the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine Arts and earned a degree at the 
Philadelphia School of Design for Women. By 1912 she was 
living in New York City, where she briefly studied at the Art 
Students League with William Merritt Chase. In these early 
years she painted in an Ashcan style, influenced by John Sloan 
and other artists of the period who depicted the everyday life 
of the city in dark tones. New York Street (1912) and Waiting 
Room: Employment Office (1917) exemplify Bernstein's realist 
tendency of this period. She had her first solo exhibition at 
the Milch Gallery in New York City in 1919, the same year that 
she married the artist William Meyerowitz. 

An expressionist technique pervades Bernstein’s work in 
the 1920s and 1930s, during which time she added jazz musi- 
cians to her large repertoire, a subject naturally in accord with 
her new style and her lifelong love of music. Beginning in the 
1920s, she spent summers in Gloucester with her husband. 
These vacations produced paintings of beaches, harbors, and 
fish. In the 1930s she continued painting a wide range of sub- 
jects, including portraits, still lifes, and beach scenes. Under 
the auspices of the Works Progress Administration's Federal 
Art Project, Bernstein created a mural, The First Orchestra in 
Americas (1938), for the Manheim, Pennsylvania Treasury De- 
partment. While many artists in the 1930s joined the Commu- 
nist Party, Bernstein's political consciousness centered around 
Zionism. Although Zionist Meeting, New York (1923) comes 
from an earlier period, the subject matter indicates her po- 
litical sympathies. 

Bernstein's Jewish identity was reinforced by her husband, 
the son of a cantor. Prayer (1938), Bernstein’s most obviously 
religious canvas, shows the energy of the worshippers through 
a gestural brushstroke. After the establishment of the State of 
Israel, Bernstein and Meyerowitz visited there 13 times during 
a 30-year period. In her 1991 autobiography Bernstein devotes 
a full chapter to her experiences in Israel and her attraction to 
the land, of which she painted several canvases. She also pub- 
lished a journal dedicated to her Israeli trips in 1994. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Bernstein, Theresa Bernstein (1985); P.M. 
Burnham, “Theresa Bernstein,’ in: Woman's Art Journal, 9:2 (1989), 
22-27; T.B. Meyerowitz, The Journal (1991); T.B. Meyerowitz, Israeli 
Journal (1994). 

[Samantha Baskind (24 ed.)] 


BERNSTEIN, ZALMAN CHAIM (1927-1999), U.S. busi- 
nessman and philanthropist. Zalman Bernstein, or, as he was 
known for most of his 72 years, Sanford C. Bernstein, was born 
in New York City to middle class parents. He enlisted at 18 in 
the Navy, seeing service in World War 1. After graduating 
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from New York University where he majored in economics, 
he was accepted by Harvard Business School and earned his 
M.B.A. He then spent three years in France, working with the 
Marshall Plan, becoming fluent in French, and marrying the 
first of his three wives. Upon returning to the United States, 
he worked at several security firms and in 1967 launched San- 
ford C. Bernstein & Co. by placing full-paged advertisements 
in major newspapers containing a single word in bold type, 
“Bernstein.” Investors were attracted by a reputation for integ- 
rity, reliance on careful research, prudent risk-taking and suc- 
cessful results. Though strongly opinionated, he tolerated and 
even welcomed and respected contrary views. At his death, his 
company was a respected name on Wall Street, managing more 
than $80 billion for 25,000 private and institutional clients. 

The turning point in Bernstein's Jewish life came with 
the passing of his father in 1977. Though then scarcely able 
to read Hebrew, he was determined to say kaddish, which 
led him to Lincoln Square Synagogue in Manhattan and Rabbi 
Shlomo Riskin, who was a major influence in his Jewish devel- 
opment. In 1984, collaborating with two friends more knowl- 
edgeable about Jewish life, he established the Avi Chai Foun- 
dation which became the prime focus of his philanthropy. 
In his lifetime, he contributed hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars to the foundation as well as Jewish causes in Israel and 
the United States. Avi Chai’s mission was predicated on the 
teachings of Rabbi Abraham I. Kook, which Bernstein un- 
derstood superficially, yet with a sincerity that ran deep. The 
Kookian principles that he embraced are an encompassing 
attachment to the land of Israel, recognition of the Covenant 
between God and Abraham as an eternal legacy of the Jew- 
ish people, and a commitment to Judaism’s religious heritage 
that includes mutual understanding and sensitivity among 
Jews of different religious backgrounds and commitments 
to observance. 

Originally functioning in North America, by the early 
1990s Avi Chai expanded into Israel where Bernstein in his 
later years became a citizen and made his home. In Israel, he 
developed other notable philanthropic initiatives. In North 
America, day school education has been the major beneficiary 
of Avi Chai support. Projects have included widespread inno- 
vations in Hebrew language instruction and Judaica curricu- 
lum as well as a program, unmatched in scope, to encourage 
new day school construction through interest-free loans. In 
Israel, the goal of promoting mutual understanding has been 
manifested by a network of programs known as Tzav Pius. 

He died in 1999 and left nearly his entire substantial es- 
tate to charity. Bernstein provided instructions that he not 
be eulogized and that no facility or project be named in his 
memory. He arranged in his life, with characteristic determi- 
nation, to be buried in Jerusalem on the Mount of Olives, near 
the grave of Rabbi Kook. 

[Marvin Schick (24 ed.)] 


BERNSTEIN, ZVI HIRSCH (1846-1907), publisher, editor, 
and pioneer of the Yiddish and Hebrew press in the United 
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States. Born in Russia, he received a traditional education and 
contributed articles to Hebrew literary magazines. In 1870 he 
emigrated to the United States and founded the first Yiddish 
paper Di Post. (J.K. Buchner’s Di Yidishe Tsaytung, although 
published earlier in 1870, appeared only three or four times.) 
In 1871 Bernstein founded the first Hebrew newspaper in the 
United States, Ha-Zofeh ba-Arez ha-Hadashah, which survived 
until 1876. Afterward he became a successful businessman and 
a patron of the Yiddish theater. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B.Z. Eisenstadt, Hakhmei Yisrael ba-Ameri- 
kah (1903), 20-22; M. Davis, in: Sefer ha-Yovel li-Khevod Alexander 
Marx (1950), 115-41; Kressel, Leksikon, 1 (1965), 374. 

[Eisig Silberschlag] 


BERNSTEIN-COHEN, MIRIAM (1895-1991), actress and 
pioneer of the theater in Israel. Born in Romania, the daugh- 
ter of Jacob *Bernstein-Kogan, she was educated in Russia and 
took a degree in medicine. Turning to the stage she worked 
for a time in the Russian theater. In 1921 she went to Pales- 
tine and joined David Davidow’s (d. 1976) company known as 
the “Hebrew Theater.” When the group dissolved in 1923, she 
and other members went to Germany to study stage work. In 
Berlin she met Menahem *Gnessin and helped him to orga- 
nize the Teatron Erez Israeli. She returned with the company 
to Palestine in 1924 and worked with it until its merger with 
the *Habimah Theater a few years later. Subsequently she ap- 
peared with various companies, gave solo performances in 
Palestine and abroad, and eventually joined the Cameri The- 
ater in Tel Aviv. She translated plays and stories by de Mau- 
passant, Tolstoy, Henri Barbusse, and Pearl Buck. In 1975 she 
was awarded the Israel Prize for the arts. 

[Mendel Kohansky] 


BERNSTEIN-KOGAN (Cohen), JACOB (1859-1929), 
Russian Zionist leader. Bernstein-Kogan, who was born in 
Kishinev, studied medicine in St. Petersburg and Dorpat. Af- 
ter the wave of pogroms in southern Russia in 1881, he de- 
voted himself to Hibbat Zion and Zionism. As a delegate to the 
First Zionist Congress, he was elected to the Zionist Actions 
Committee. He administered an information center called the 
Zionist “post office.’ which informed Zionist branches in Rus- 
sia, numbering about one thousand, of developments in the 
movement. He was a leading member and ideologist of the 
*Democratic Fraction (1901) and was one of the leaders of the 
Russian Zionist opposition to the *Uganda Scheme. Settling 
in Erez Israel in 1907, he worked as a doctor in Lower Galilee 
and in Petah Tikvah. He was a founder of the Medical Asso- 
ciation of Erez Israel (1908). Conflicts with the conservative 
settlers of Petah Tikvah induced him to return to Kishinev 
in 1910. He moved to Erez Israel again in 1925, but accepted 
a proposal of the *American Jewish Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee to serve as a physician in the Jewish agricultural settle- 
ments in the Ukraine. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Bernstein-Cohen (ed.), Sefer Bernstein- 
Cohen (1946); I. Klausner, Oppozizyah le-Herzl (1960), index; D. Smi- 
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lansky, Im Benei Dori (1942), 51-59; Tidhar, 1 (1947), 192-3; A.L. Jaffe 
(ed.), Sefer ha-Kongress (19507), 307-10; J. Yaari-Poleskin, Holemim 
ve-Lohamim (1964°), 89-92. 

[Yehdua Slutsky] 


BERNSTEIN-SINAIEFF, LEOPOLD (1867-1944), French 
sculptor. He was born in Vilna to an Orthodox family. He 
began to study drawing before moving to Paris at the age 
of fourteen. In Paris he studied under Rodin and Dalou 
and first exhibited at the Salon des Champs Elysées in 1890. 
He executed statues, portraits, groups of figures, and funer- 
ary monuments, and made busts in bronze and marble of 
important figures such as Pope Leo x111. He received the Or- 
der of the Legion of Honor and his sculpture Ezra Mourn- 
ing was acquired by the French nation. When the Germans 
occupied France they destroyed the sculpture Youth and 
Age to which Bernstein-Sinaieff had devoted over ten years. 
The Nazis arrested him and sent him to the prison camp 
at Drancy. Two weeks later he was released, only to be re- 
interned and sent to an extermination camp where he was 
killed. 


BEROR HAYIL (Heb. 9°n 1173), place in southern Israel, 
8% mi. (14 km.) S.E. of Ashkelon. In Byzantine times the 
town was called Bouriron (Vita Sabeae, 10). It was the place 
where R. *Johanan b. Zakkai moved and taught after his stay 
in Yavneh. When the performance of Jewish marriages was 
prohibited under Emperor Hadrian, in the second century 
c.E., the inhabitants of Beror Hayil announced a clandestine 
marriage ceremony by putting a candle on the window sill 
(Sanh. 32b). Beror Hayil is now a kibbutz affiliated with Ihud 
ha-Kibbutzim. It was founded on May 4, 1948, during the War 
of Independence, with the aim of reestablishing contact with 
the Jewish settlements spread over the northern Negev at a 
point where the Arabs had repeatedly cut off Jewish traffic to 
and from the south. The kibbutz was set up overnight. The 
initial settling group, pioneers from Egypt, was later joined 
by immigrants from Brazil, Uruguay, and other countries. 
In 1968 the kibbutz had a population of 520, dropping to 462 
in 2002. Its economy was based on intensive farming (field 
crops, greenhouses, dairy cattle, orchards) and various small 
enterprises (software, a frozen pastry plant, and an educa- 
tional tourist center). In the early 1960s, the *Helez oilfield 
expanded southward when reserves were discovered at Beror 
Hayil (their exploitation was in no way connected, however, 


with the economy of the kibbutz). 
[Efraim Orni] 


BEROSUS (Berossus = Bel-Usur?; c. 330-250 B.C.E.), priest 
of Bel (Marduk) at Babylon, author of a history in Greek of 
Babylon (Chaldaika or Babyloniaka) in three books. This work, 
dedicated to Antiochus 1, is extant only in fragments, particu- 
larly in *Alexander Polyhistor, *Josephus, the Church Father 
*Eusebius, and the Byzantine compiler George Syncellus. The 
first book described Babylonia and the creation and explained 
Chaldean astrology, the second covered the kings before the 
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Flood, the Flood itself, and the dynasties down to Nabonas- 
sar (747 B.c.E.), and the third brought the account down to 
Alexander. Recent discoveries of cuneiform texts on the Flood 
show that Berosus was faithful to his sources, and that in 
fact his account is in large part taken from the Gilgamesh 
epic. 

Berosus was particularly important to Samaritan, Jew- 
ish, and Christian writers for apologetic purposes, since his 
chronology contradicted that of the Greek historians and 
since he appeared to confirm the antiquity of, and thus lent 
credibility to, certain portions of the Bible. But inasmuch as 
Berosus, under the influence of astrological theory, spoke of 
600 periods of 3,600 years each, whereas the Bible mentions 
a much shorter period since creation, writers such as the Sa- 
maritan Eupolemus tried to reconcile these discrepant chro- 
nologies. Unfortunately, however, only part of Berosus’ chro- 
nology has been transmitted, and his lists of dynasties have 
often been mutilated by those who cite him or by later copy- 
ists of the manuscripts. 

Berosus was similarly found useful in confirming the 
biblical narrative of the Tower of Babel, since he too men- 
tions a tower near Babylon built by men who gloried in their 
own strength and size and despised the gods, whereupon, as 
in the Bible, the gods brought about a confusion of their lan- 
guages, though they had hitherto all spoken one tongue. Al- 
exander Polyhistor later apparently attempted to synchronize 
this account with those of the Bible and the Greek poet Hes- 
iod’s story of Prometheus. Berosus is of great importance as 
a source for Josephus, although questions are still raised as to 
whether he used him directly or through some compilation 
such as that of Alexander Polyhistor or perhaps that of King 
Juba of Mauretania. Josephus cited Berosus in support of his 
statements that a portion of the ark of Noah (Xisouthros in 
Berosus) still survives in Armenia (Ant. 1:93; cf. Apion 1:130), 
that the patriarchs lived unusually long lives (Ant. 1:107), and 
that Abraham lived ten generations after the Flood and was 
well versed in astronomy (Ant. 1:158). In his polemic against 
Greek historians he cites with approval (Apion 1:142) Berosus’ 
criticism of their reports of Semiramis achievements. The fact 
that on two occasions (Ant. 10:219-28; Apion 1:134-44) he cites 
the same passage on Nebuchadnezzar from Berosus, together 
with precisely the same confirmatory references from *Phi- 
lostratus and *Megasthenes, would indicate that at least here 
he was using a handbook. The accuracy of this passage from 
Berosus, particularly the description of the battle of Carchem- 
ish, has now been confirmed by Wiseman’s publication of a 
chronicle of Chaldean kings on cuneiform tablets; but it must 
be noted that Josephus’ account (Ant. 10:96-102) of the events 
leading to the fall of Jerusalem and the capture of Jehoiachin 
differs in several details from the Chronicle. 

The attribution (Suidas, 10 century) of the Babylonian 
(or Egyptian) Sibylline books to him has been disputed. The 
founder of the astrological school on the Greek island of Cos 
to whom the Athenians erected a statue (Pliny, Natural His- 
tory, 7:123) is pseudo-Berosus. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Jacoby, Die Fragmente der griechischen 
Historiker, 3c (1958), no. 680, 364-95 [fragments in Greek]; I.P. Cory, 
The Ancient Fragments ... of ... Berossus ... (1828), 19-38 [English 
translation of some important fragments]; E. Schwartz, in: Pauly- 
Wissowa, 3.1 (1897), 309-16; P. Schnabel, Berossos und die Babylo- 
nisch-hellenistische Literatur (1923), esp. 67-93 [on Berosus and Hel- 
lenistic-Jewish literature]; D.J. Wiseman, Chronicles of Chaldean Kings 
(626-556 B.C.) in the British Museum (1956), 24ff.; W. Spoerri, in: Der 
Kleine Pauly, 1 (1964), 

[Louis Harry Feldman] 


BERR, JACOB (c. 1760-1855), French physician and pub- 
licist, nephew of *Berr Isaac Berr de Turique. Besides gain- 
ing a reputation as a surgeon, Berr was a fervent advocate of 
equal rights for French Jews. In 1789 he published a refuta- 
tion of an anonymous pamphlet which contested the right of 
Alsatian Jews to enlist in the National Guard. Later, in a let- 
ter addressed to the bishop of Nancy (1790), he criticized his 
uncle’s project to preserve a special status for French Jews. 
According to E. Carmoly, Historie des médecins juifs (1844), 
Berr was the first French Jew to marry a Christian without 
forsaking Judaism. 


BERR (de Turique), MICHEL (1781-1843), French lawyer. 
Born in Nancy, he was the son of *Berr Isaac Berr and be- 
came the son-in-law of Isaiah *Beer-Bing. Like his father, Berr 
was an advocate of Mendelssohnian Enlightenment. He sided 
with its radical exponents, however, and tended to disregard 
the national and religious aspects of Judaism while concen- 
trating on the struggle for civic equality for the Jews in their 
different countries. In this spirit he defended persecuted Jews 
in a pamphlet entitled Appel a la justice des nations et des rois 
(1801). Berr was the first Jewish lawyer to practice in France. 
In 1806 he and his father were deputies at the *Assembly of 
Jewish Notables, and in 1807 Berr was appointed secretary of 
the Napoleonic *Sanhedrin. He then held an official appoint- 
ment in the Kingdom of Westphalia and subsequently in the 
Préfecture of La Meurthe, but his later career was disappoint- 
ing and he dissipated his talents. 

Many important non-Jewish personalities regarded Berr 
as the ideal type of modern Jew. Berr translated a number of 
works from Hebrew including panegyrics to Napoleon. His 
most voluminous work was Abrégé de la Bible et choix de mor- 
ceaux de piété et de morale a l'usage des Israélites de France 
(1819). At first Berr’s attitude toward Judaism tended to be rad- 
ical and rationalist. He held that once Judaism had detached 
itself from “talmudic quibbling” it would appear as the uni- 
versal truth, while Christianity, also freed from its supersti- 
tions, would simply merge with Judaism. Later Berr insisted 
on the retention of what, in his opinion, were essential Jewish 
practices, which he explained in his Nouveau précis élémen- 
taire d’instruction réligieuse et morale a l'usage de la jeunesse 
francaise israélite (1839), thus adhering in his eclectic way to 
Jewish religious reform. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Terquem (Tsarphaty), in: AI, 4 (1843), 721-7; 
AI, 5 (1844), 109-16, 168-80; Barcinski, in: Euphorion, 15 (1908); Dic- 
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tionnaire de biographie frangaise, 6 (1954), 141; Szajowski, in: Js, 14 
(1963), 53-66. 
[Moshe Catane] 


BERR ISAAC BERR DE TURIQUE (1744-1828), leader 
in the struggle for Jewish *emancipation in France, born in 
Nancy. His father Isaac Berr had been appointed Jewish “syn- 
dic” by King Stanislaus of Poland, duke of Lorraine. Berr him- 
self, a naturalized French citizen, was a tobacco manufacturer 
and banker. In August 1789 he was chosen as one of six mem- 
bers of a Jewish delegation sent to Paris from Alsace and Lor- 
raine to put the case for granting Jewish civic equality, acting 
as their spokesman at the bar of the National Assembly. He 
was a member of the Nancy municipal council from 1792, and 
in 1806 was a leading delegate in the *Assembly of Jewish No- 
tables, sitting on its “Committee of Twelve.” He later became a 
member of the Napoleonic *Sanhedrin. In 1816 he purchased 
an estate in Turique, adding “de Turique” to his name by royal 
permission. Berr translated N.H. *Wessely’s proposals for Jew- 
ish educational reform into French under the title Instructions 
Salutaires Adressées aux Communautés Juives de Empire de 
Joseph 11 (Paris, 1790). He also published letters in defense of 
Jewish rights, demonstrating the moral value of the Talmud. 
While supporting certain reforms in Jewish life and customs, 
including the abolition of Jewish communal and judicial au- 
tonomy, Berr did not advocate religious Reform (Réflexions 
sur la Régénération Complete des Juifs en France, 1806). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Carmoly, in: Revue Orientale, 3 (1843/44), 
62-63; L. Kahn, Les Juifs de Paris pendant la révolution (1898), 27; 
Graetz, Hist, 6 (1949), index. 
[Moshe Catane] 


BERSHAD, small town in *Vinnitsa district, Ukraine. Jews 
started to settle there at the end of the 16 century. They were 
butchered by one of the Cossack bands during the *Chmiel- 
nicki massacres, and in the 18» century by the *Haidamak 
gangs. The community numbered 438 in 1765; 650 in 1787; 
3,370 in 1847; 6,600 (out of a total of 8,885) according to the 
1897 census; and 7,400 (61%) in 1910. At the beginning of the 
19" century, when the zaddik *Raphael of Bershad lived there, 
Bershad became a center of Hasidism. It became celebrated for 
its tallit weaving industry which came to an end after many 
of the weavers immigrated to the United States. Most of the 
plants for sugar refining and distilling, flour mills, and tan- 
neries established in Bershad toward the end of the century 
were owned by Jews. Of the town’s 175 artisans, 163 were Jew- 
ish. During the civil war of 1919-20, 150 Jews in Bershad were 
massacred by Ukrainian gangs and soldiers of *Denikin’s army. 
In 1926 they numbered 7,016 (total population 11,847), drop- 
ping to 4,271 in 1939. During this period, under the Soviets, 
many Jews worked in artisan cooperatives, some of which later 
developed into factories; about 20% of the Jews were blue-col- 
lar workers and clerks, and 20% were unemployed. A Yiddish 
high school had 621 students. Bershad was occupied by the 
Germans and Romanians on July 29, 1941, and included in 
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Transnistria on September 1. A ghetto was established in the 
town and 25,000 Jews deported from Bessarabia and Bukovina 
were sent there. Many died of hunger and disease as up to 25 
people were packed into a room. By August 1942, 10,000 Jews 
remained. The situation improved after financial aid arrived 
from Jewish organizations in Bucharest. A hospital, pharmacy, 
soup kitchen, and orphanage were opened. Local Jews orga- 
nized an armed underground and later took to the forest and 
joined Soviet partisan units. The Jews numbered 2,200 in 1959 
and 553 in 1993. There was a synagogue, and both a rabbi and 
kosher poultry were available. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.D. Rozenthal, Megillat ha-Tevah, 1 (1927), 
100-2, 110; Y. Midrashi, Bershad ve-ha-Haganah Shellah (1935); N. 
Huberman, Bershad (Heb., 1956). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: PK Ro- 
manyah, pK Ukrainah, s.v. 


[Shmuel Ettinger / Shmuel Spector (24 ed.)] 


°BERSHADSKI, SERGEY ALEXANDROVICH (1850- 
1896), historian of Lithuanian Jewry. He became interested in 
the history of the Jews in Lithuania through his teacher, F. Le- 
ontovich. Bershadski, who for many years worked in official 
archives, in particular those of the archduke of Lithuania, also 
lectured in law at the University of St. Petersburg. His first his- 
torical study of Lithuanian Jewry was published in the series 
Yevreyskaya Biblioteka, where he also published a collection 
of sources relating to Jewish history in southwest Russia and 
Lithuania. In 1882 he published two volumes of documents 
relating to Jewish history in Lithuania from 1388 to 1569, and 
in 1883 his book Litovskiye Yevrei (“The Lithuanian Jews”), 
a history covering the same period. His other works on this 
subject include a Russian history of the Jewish community in 
Vilna from 1593 to 1649 (Voskhod, nos. 10, 11, 1886, and nos. 
3-8, 1887), and studies on Abraham Jesofovich, the Lithuanian 
treasurer (1888), and on Saul Wahl (ibid., nos. 1-5, 1889). 

In the 1890s Bershadski began to interest himself in the 
history of the Jews in Poland, for which he collected material 
from the central archives in Warsaw. He published several 
articles on the subject, the documents upon which he drew 
being published posthumously in Russko-Yevreyskiy Arkhiv 
(vol. 3, 1903). In response to the growing antisemitism of the 
time, Bershadski also undertook a study of the blood libel in 
Poland and Lithuania in the 16‘ to 18 centuries, published 
in Voskhod (nos. 1, 9, 11, 12, 1894). Before his death he began 
publication of a work on the “Jewish Statute” of 1804, but did 
not complete it. 

After he began his researches, Bershadski, who had been 
formerly radically anti-Jewish, developed an appreciation of 
the Jewish people and became their warm supporter. In his 
wish to promote their integration into the Russian state and 
culture, he attempted to show the antiquity of the Jewish settle- 
ment there and that the Jews had made a positive contribution 
to Russian life and the Russian language. He attributed the iso- 
lation of the Jews by the rulers of Poland to the annexation of 
Lithuania in 1569. Bershadski considered that the union had 
brought Lithuania “the Talmud, Jewish autonomy, and Kahal 
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solidarity.” He was, however, not an expert in the internal de- 
velopments in Jewish history. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Vinaver, in: Voskhod, 17 no. 5 (1897), 
49-54 (second pagin.); Vengerov, in: Kritiko-Biograficheskiy slovar’, 


892), S.v. 
3 (1892), s.v. [Shmuel Ettinger] 


BERSHADSKY (Domashevitzky), ISAIAH (1871-1908), 
Hebrew novelist. Bershadsky, who was born in Zimoshti, Be- 
lorussia, received the traditional Jewish education of the pe- 
riod, and also acquired a knowledge of Russian. His novel Be- 
Ein Mattarah (“To No Purpose”) appeared in 1899 (under the 
pseudonym Bershadsky, an abbreviation of the Hebrew for 
Ben Reb Shimon Domashevitzky) in the Biblioteka Ivrit series 
founded by Ben Avigdor. It proved a landmark in Hebrew liter- 
ature. For the first time in the 20 years since the foundation of 
the Hibbat Zion movement a novel was published in Hebrew 
giving a comprehensive view of contemporary society. Be-Ein 
Mattarah is a psychological realistic novel of the type preva- 
lent in the European literature of the period. The background 
is the Jewish middle class in a town in the Pale of Settlement, 
and the main characters are the Hebrew teachers. The plot 
deals with their social and ideological problems arising from 
the question of a Jewish national rebirth. The hero, Admov- 
itz, in common with Bazarov, Turgenev’s nihilist archetype of 
Russian literature, rejects idealism and favors theorizing and 
philosophizing. He thus reacts negatively to Zionism and to 
the concept of a resurrection of the Hebrew language, both of 
which threw the Pale of Settlement into a ferment in the 1890s. 
However, his rejection does not lead to any constructive alter- 
native. His attempts to immerse himself in materialistic plea- 
sures are accompanied by agonies of conscience, a result of his 
religious education. These he tries to hide beneath a mask of 
cynicism and mockery. His life is joyless and purposeless. In 
the character of Admovitz, who shares many personality traits 
with his author, Bershadsky created the prototype of the Jew- 
ish social misfit, who became the anti-hero of Hebrew fiction 
in the first quarter of the 20 century. A two-volume anthol- 
ogy of Bershadsky’s stories and sketches was published during 
1899 and 1902 under the title Tippusim u-Zelalim (“Types and 
Shadows”). His second novel, Neged ha-Zerem (“Against the 
Stream”) appeared in 1901 in four parts. Written before Be-Ein 
Mattarah, it depicts the collapse of traditional Jewish life. The 
hero, Israelson, the representative of Zionist orthodoxy, dis- 
covers that the bourgeois youth has surrendered to anarchy, 
cynicism, and hedonism. He eventually reached the conclu- 
sion that no Diaspora-based system of education can contain 
assimilation. Bershadsky is one of the first modern Hebrew 
authors to describe the relationship between the sexes realisti- 
cally. In general, his works mark the entry of realism into He- 
brew fiction, ending its tradition of over-moralizing. There are, 
however, defects in his writing. These include weakly traced 
plots, an excess of propaganda, usually put into the mouths of 
the heroes during their numerous arguments, and a dry, un- 
imaginative style, lacking lyrical finesse. 
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BERSON, ARTHUR JOSEPH STANISLAV 


Bershadsky was a member of the editorial board of the 
periodical Ha-Zeman in 1904-05 in St. Petersburg and later in 
Vilna. He died in Warsaw. His later stories and sketches and 
his early and unpublished writings were collected and pub- 
lished posthumously in two volumes under the title Ketavim 
Aharonim (“Last Writings,” 1910). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Bershadsky, Be-Ein Mattarah (1967), in- 
troduction (contains a selected bibliography); I. Bershadsky, Ketavim 
Aharonim, 1 (1910), 7-22 (biography by P. Kaplan); A. Shaanan, Ha- 
Sifrut ha-Ivrit ha-Hadashah li-Zerameha, 3 (1964), 322-6; Waxman, 
Literature, 4 (1960), 85-92. 


[Gedalyah Elkoshi] 


BERSOHN, MATTHIAS (1823-1908), Polish art collec- 
tor and historian. Bersohn was active in the Warsaw Jewish 
community. He assembled an important collection of Jewish 
and Polish art in his own home and made generous presents 
to Polish museums. Since all his children converted to Chris- 
tianity, he presented his collection and library to the Warsaw 
Jewish community, which established the “Bersohn Museum 
for Jewish Antiquities” to house it, at the time the only institu- 
tion of its kind in Poland. In March 1940 the Germans broke 
into the museum and robbed it of its treasures. Bersohn’s 
general collection was given to Polish museums. One of the 
earliest researchers of the history of art in Poland, he wrote a 
study on the wooden-structured synagogues in Poland (Pol., 3 
vols., 1895-1903; Ger., in MGJV, 8 (1901), 159ff.). He also wrote 
a study of Joseph Nasi (MGwy, 18 (1869), 422ff.) and one of 
Tobias Cohen and other Polish-Jewish doctors (1872). His 
lexicon of Jewish scholars in Poland, 16'*-18" centuries (Pol., 
1906), and his collection of documents on Polish Jewish his- 
tory from 1388 to 1872 (1910, ed. posthumously by his son-in- 
law A. Kraushaar) are not too reliable. 


BERSON, ARTHUR JOSEPH STANISLAV (1859-1942), 
Austrian meteorologist. Born in Neu-Sandec, Galicia, he 
worked at the Prussian Aeronautic Observatory later trans- 
ferred to Lindenberg and Friedrichshafen. In 1899 he intro- 
duced new methods for the study of the air strata structure at 
heights of tens of miles above the earth. Berson employed kites 
and balloons of rubber and paper filled with hydrogen gas and 
attached them to thin metal threads. Berson, in balloons of his 
own design, rose to the upper atmosphere a number of times 
with instruments for the measurement of the air pressure, the 
air temperature, and the relative humidity. Berson also car- 
ried out his observations over Spitzbergen, the Arctic Ocean, 
East Africa, Brazil, the Indian Ocean, and Indonesia. From 
these observations of Berson, the notion of the troposphere 
and the stratosphere were accepted generally. In 1901 Berson 
and a companion reached a height of about seven miles with- 
out oxygen masks. Berson also sent up unmanned balloons 
to heights of 18 miles. These balloons contained recording in- 
struments which, if the balloon exploded, would come down 
by means of small parachutes. He also used red balloons sent 
up at a fixed rate which could be tracked and thus determine 
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the direction of the wind. During World War 1 this knowl- 
edge of the direction of wind at high altitudes was of great 
importance to the fighter planes. The observations and stud- 
ies of Berson were first published in three volumes, together 
with those of R. Assmann, under the title Wissenschaftliche 


Luftfahrten (1899-1900). [Dov Ashbel] 


°BERTHOLD OF FREIBURG (13 century), Dominican 
preacher and theologian. In his Summa, completed in about 
1295, the oldest known textbook of canon law in the German 
language, Berthold contests the validity of forced conversion 
to Christianity, obtained by “use of arrow or lance,’ or by 
“pushing people under the baptismal font against their will” 
He further prescribes that converts should be allowed to re- 
tain their property after baptism, in opposition to the fiscal 
policy followed by certain princes who commonly confiscated 
the property of the new converts to compensate for the loss 
of the Jewish tax. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Stanka, in: Theologische Studien der oes- 
terreichischen Leo-Gesellschaft, 36 (1937), 146; Monumenta Judaica 


(1963), 162, 165. [Emmanuel Beeri] 


°BERTHOLD OF REGENSBURG (Ratisbon; before 
1210-1272), Franciscan friar, the most celebrated preacher 
in Germany in the Middle Ages. From 1240 Berthold trav- 
eled throughout the German-speaking countries. In 1263 
he began to preach the crusade. His sermons, delivered in 
fields or public squares, drew huge crowds. While preaching 
against Christian heresies, such as those held by the Cathari 
and Waldenses, he included the Jews in his attacks. Berthold 
declared that the heretics together with their allies the Jews, 
were so powerful that, but for the emperor’s opposition, they 
would have gained control over Germany. He even predicted 
that a time would come when Christians would have to de- 
fend themselves against them in the same way as against the 
“infidels” (the Muslims). Berthold strongly opposed the prac- 
tice of usury by the Jews whom he also accused of proselytiz- 
ing among Christians. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: DHGE, 8 (1935), S.v. Berthold de Ratisbonne; 
R. Iannucci, Treatment of the Capital Sins and the Decalogue in the 
German Sermons of Berthold von Regensburg (1942), includes bibli- 


ography. [Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


°BERTHOLET, ALFRED (1868-1951), Swiss Bible scholar 
and theologian, who taught biblical exegesis at the Univer- 
sity of Basle. 

Bertholet wrote extensively on the canonical and extra- 
canonical books of the Bible. His works include commentar- 
ies on Leviticus (1901), Deuteronomy (1899), Ezekiel (1897), 
Ruth (with E.F Kautzsch, 1923), and Ezra and Nehemiah 
(1902). His Appendix on the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha 
in the Geschichte der althebraeischen Literatur (ed., K. Budde, 
1906, 1909”) is considered one of the best in the field. In his 
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works Der Beitrag des Alten Testaments zur allgemeinen Reli- 
gionsgeschichte (1923) and Das Dynamistische im Alten Testa- 
ment (1926) Bertholet maintained that the religion of ancient 
Israel, characterized by a strong personal conception of the 
Deity, was unique in a world dominated by dynamistic theo- 
ries which viewed the universe as essentially constituted by 
natural and supernatural forces. His other works in biblical 
studies include: Die Stellung der Israeliten und der Juden zu 
den Fremden (1896), Die juedische Religion von der Zeit Esras 
bis zum Zeitalter Christi (1911), Kulturgeschichte Israels (1919), 
and a second commentary on the Book of Ezekiel (1936). His 
works in the field of comparative religion include Buddhismus 
und Christentum (1902, 19097), Dynamismus und Personalis- 
mus... (1930), Goetterspaltung und Goettervereinigung (1933), 
Das Geschlecht der Gottheit (1934), Der Sinn des kultischen Op- 
fers (1942), Die Macht der Schrift in Glauben und Aberglauben 
(1949), and the posthumous Grundformen der Erscheinungs- 
welt der Gottesverehrung (1953). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Festschrift A. Bertholet (1950), 564-78, in- 
cludes a complete bibliography; Baumgartner, in: Schweizerische The- 


ologische Umschau, 21 (1951), 121ff. ee 


BERTINI, GARY (1927-2005), Russian-born Israeli conduc- 
tor and composer. After training in Israel and Italy, he studied 
in the Paris Conservatoire and at the Sorbonne. Among his 
teachers were Boulanger and Messiaen. In 1954 he returned to 
Israel and taught conducting in Tel Aviv at the Music Teach- 
ers College, and later at the Rubin Academy, where he was 
appointed professor in 1975. He played an important role in 
the development of Israeli music. He founded and directed 
many of Israel’s leading musical institutions such as the Rinat 
Choir (1955), the Israel Chamber Orchestra (1964-75), the Mu- 
sical Evenings for Contemporary Music (1962-65), the Litur- 
gical Festival (1978), and the Israel Festival. He was musical 
director of the Symphony Orchestra of Jerusalem (1978-86) 
and artistic and musical director of the New Israel Opera in 
Tel Aviv (1994-97). Bertini regularly conducted the major 
orchestras of the world and held appointments as conductor, 
musical advisor, and director with leading orchestras, among 
them the Scottish National Orchestra (1971-78), the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra (1981-83), the Cologne Rso (1983-91), 
the Frankfurt Opera (1987-90), and the Tokyo Metropolitan 
Symphony Orchestra. He was later appointed musical direc- 
tor of the San Carlo Theater. 

Bertini is known for a wide repertory ranging from Jos- 
quin des Prés to contemporary composers. He is noted for 
his interpretation of Mahler and French music. He has given 
the premieres of many works of Israeli composers (such as 
*Partos, *Ben Haim, *Orgad, *Avni, *Seter, and *Tal) and oth- 
ers. His compositions include incidental scores, works for or- 
chestra, chamber music, songs, and choral arrangements. Ber- 
tini is the recipient of the Israel Prize (1978), the Frank Pelleg 
Prize (1999), and the Grand Prix of the French music critics. 
He also wrote an essay on Anton Webern. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online; McG’; Baker’ Biographical 


Dipponary C997): [Naama Ramot (24 ed.)] 


BERTINI, K. AHARON (1903-1995), poet and editor. Ber- 
tini, who was born in Bessarabia, began to publish poetry 
in 1924, and taught in Hebrew high schools in Bessarabia 
from 1927. He immigrated to Erez Israel in 1947, where he re- 
sumed his teaching career. From 1965 he served as an editor of 
Moznayim, the literary magazine of the Hebrew Writers’ As- 
sociation. His volumes of poetry include Temol Deheh (1939), 
Mi-Layil ad Boker (1951), Marot al ha-Efer (1954), Shevil Kahol 
(1961), Bakbuk al Penei ha-Mayim (1969), Mahshakim u-Dera- 
khim (1974), Meahorei ha-Pargod (1985), Le-Orekh ha- Yamim, 
le-Orekh ha-Mayim (1988) and the essays Seder Re’iyah: Masot 
Sifrutiyot (1977). With Z. Rosenthal and D. Vinitsky he edited 
the literary anthology Min ha-Zad (1939-40). He translated 
from French, Romanian, and Yiddish into Hebrew. Among 
the last are David *Bergelson’s play Prince Reuveni, Moshe 
Altman’s short story collection Be-Omek Ha-Re’i (1967, and 
H. Leivick’s dramatic poem Abelar un Heluiz. Bertini also 
edited an anthology of translations from Yiddish literature 
for high schools (1958) and prepared an anthology of works 
by Romanian Jewish writers (1972). Dan Miron edited a col- 
lection in two volumes of Bertini’s poems (2003) with a sup- 
plementary essay. His son Gary *Bertini is a noted composer 
and conductor. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Avishai, Bein Olamot (1962), 153-6. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: B,J. Michali, Mishbezot Bikoret (1980); Y. Peles, in: 
Haaretz (Aug. 27, 2004). 

[Getzel Kressel] 


BERTINORO, OBADIAH BEN ABRAHAM YARE (Dior 
Of; c. 1450—-before 1516), Italian rabbi and Mishnah commen- 
tator. The name Yare is an acrostic of the Hebrew POX "13977 
(Yehi Rezui Ehav; “Let him be the favored of his brethren’; 
Deut. 33:24). Little is known of his family, which derived from 
the town Bertinero in northern Italy. At some time he appar- 
ently lived in Citta di Castello, where he was a banker. His 
best-known teacher was Joseph *Colon. Much more is known 
about Bertinoro, after he left this place, from three letters he 
wrote during 1488-91 in which he described his travels and 
his early impressions of Erez Israel. (See Map: Journey from 
Italy to Israel). Leaving his home at the end of 1486, he went 
on via Rome to Naples and stayed there and at Salerno for four 
months, where he taught (probably Jewish matter). In 1487 he 
reached Palermo where he stayed three months, preaching ev- 
ery Sabbath. Though pressed to become rabbi, he refused, and 
sailed by way of Messina and Rhodes for Alexandria, where he 
arrived early in 1488. He describes at length the Jewish com- 
munities of these places and their customs. He proceeded to 
Cairo, and the nagid Nathan ha-Kohen *Sholal received him 
with great honor. Sholal asked Obadiah to remain in Cairo but 
he refused and continued his journey via Gaza, Hebron, and 
Bethlehem, reaching Jerusalem just before Passover in 1488. 
Jacob of Colombano, an Ashkenazi rabbi who had come to 
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Obadiah di Bertinoro’s journey from Italy to Erez Israel, 1485-1488. 


Jerusalem from Italy, welcomed him warmly. On his arrival 
Bertinoro became the spiritual leader of Jerusalem Jewry, and 
was embroiled with the local communal leaders, in his words — 
“zekenim” (elders). However, he was successful in uniting the 
oppressed and divided community. He established regular 
courses of study and preached twice a month in Hebrew. He 
even occupied himself with the burial of the dead since no 
one else was ready to undertake this religious duty. He en- 
acted communal regulations and made himself responsible 
for the collection of funds from Italy for the support of the 
poor. Emanuel Hai Camerino of Florence, to whom Bertinoro 
had entrusted his property and who had promised to send 100 
ducats a year, added an additional 25 ducats for charity. Berti- 
noro’s wealthy brother also sent contributions. Nathan Sholal 
put his house in Jerusalem in Bertinoro’s charge and autho- 
rized him to manage the communal affairs. It seems also that 
he officially served as a deputy *nagid in Jerusalem. With the 
repeal of the communal tax and the arrival after 1492 of refu- 
gees from Spain, the community began to grow. An anony- 
mous traveler testifies in 1495 to Bertinoro’s fame in Erez Israel 
and in the Diaspora. From his third letter in 1491 from Hebron 
it appears that he left Jerusalem for a while and became rabbi 
of Hebron. By 1495, however, he was back in Jerusalem. He 
was buried on the Mount of Olives. 

Bertinoro’s fame rests on his commentary on the Mishnah 
which was completed in Jerusalem and published in Venice 
(1548-49). It has become the standard commentary on the 
Mishnah as is Rashi’s on the Talmud. This commentary was 
published with the text in almost every edition of the Mishnah. 
Written in an easy, lucid style, it draws largely on Rashi, often 
quoting him literally, and on Maimonides, whose rulings he 
cites. For the sections of Mishnah which have no Talmud he 
drew on the commentary of *Samson b. Abraham of Sens 
and of *Asher b. Jehiel. Falsely attributed to him is Amar Neke 
(published: Pisa, 1810), a commentary on Rashi on the Pen- 
tateuch. The three letters mentioned above were written in a 
flowing, limpid Hebrew to his father, his brother, and pos- 
sibly his friend, Camerino. They have frequently been pub- 
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lished under the title Darkhei Ziyyon or Ha-Massa le-Erez 
Yisrael and translated into many languages, such as, German, 
French, English, Italian, and Spanish. Other works remain in 
manuscript: responsa, novellae on R. Moses of Coucy, Sefer 
Mitzvot Gadol, and Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah, as well as an 
exchange of letters, poems, and prayers. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Luncz, Ha-Meammer, 3 (1919), 93-174; Sachs, 
in: Jahrbuch fuer die Geschichte der Juden und des Judenthums, 3 
(1863), 193-270; Marx, in: Sefer ha-Shanah shel Erez- Yisrael, 2-3 (1926), 
97-99; Cassuto, in: Ha-Zofeh le-Hokhmat Yisrael, 10 (1926), 296- 
302; P. Grojewski, Rabbenu Ovadyah Yare mi-Bartenura (1938); E.N. 
Adler, Jewish Travellers (19667), 209-50; Artom, in: Yavneh, 3 (1942), 
112-24; A. Yaari, Iggerot Erez Yisrael (1943), 98-144; M.A. Shulvass, 
Roma vi-Yrushalayim (1944), 31ff.; Ch. Albeck, Mavo la-Mishnah 
(1959), 249ff. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Shochetman, in: Peamim, 37 
(1988), 3-23; Toaff, ibid., 24-30; Horowitz, ibid., 31-41; G. Busi (ed.), 
Ovadyah Yare da Bertinoro e la presenza ebraica in Romagna nel quat- 
trocentro (1987); I.D. Lerner, Rabenu Ovadiah mi-Bartenura (1988); 
Reiner, Shalem, 6 (1992), 23ff.; M.E. Artom and A. David, Me-Italyah 
li- Yerushalayim (1997). 
[Abraham David] 


BERTONOFF, DEBORAH (1915— _), mimic-dancer, teacher, 
and researcher of dance; one of the pioneers of dance in Israel. 
Daughter of Yehoshua Bertonoff, a veteran of the *Habima 
Theater, she was still a child in Russia when she danced “The 
Beggars’ Dance” in The Dybbuk directed by Vakhtangov. She 
immigrated to Israel in 1928 with Habima. In 1929 she went 
to Berlin and studied dance at the school of Trumpy Skoronel. 
Upon her return to Israel in 1932, she produced recitals con- 
centrating on the description of individual personalities and 
the dramatic stories of people’s lives: Individuals at a Jewish 
Wedding, Two Jews Are Conversing, and The Maker of Magic. 
In 1934, she went to study in England at the schools of Kurt 
Jooss and Sigurd Leeder. Bertonoff was awarded a first prize 
for mimic-dancing in Paris in 1936. 

She opened a studio in Tel Aviv and produced Exodus 
from Egypt (1946) to the music of Yosef *Tal. This was a work 
of solo dances and readings whose subjects were national- 
biblical and which later (1957) became Memories of a Nation. 
Her first Broadway performance was in 1948. She represented 
Israel in the Theater of Nations in 1962. Thanks to a scholar- 
ship from UNESCO, she was able to go on research trips to 
Ghana in 1960 and 1965 and to India in 1966. Bertonoff left the 
stage in 1970 and, after a 15-year hiatus, returned to the stage 
in a recital that was a reconstruction of her dancing from the 
past. In 1991, she received the Israel Prize for dance. She wrote 
Dance Towards the Earth (1965), Spirit Possessed (1965), Dance 
Towards the Horizons (1968), Dance, Drums, Drama (1979), 
and Journey to the World of Dance (1982). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Eshel, Dancing with the Dream - The 
Development of Artistic Dance in Israel 1920-1964 (1991), 23-24 (He- 


brew). 
[Ruth Eshel (274 ed.)] 


BERUREI AVERAH/AVEROT (Heb. ni72Y / 77129 77173; “the 
elected [to control] sin”), an institution of Catalonian origin 
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found in the Jewish communities in Spain from the second 
half of the 13 century and later in the *Sephardi Diaspora in 
the 16 and 17‘ centuries. The berurim were the leaders of 
the community, some of whom were especially appointed for 
special tasks. The berurei averot were responsible for people’s 
behavior in general. Officers so appointed mainly had the au- 
thority to deal with religious and moral transgressions. There 
were also similar officers (berurei tevi ot) to investigate mon- 
etary suits. Berurei averot had the authority to impose pun- 
ishments such as expulsion, excommunication, and flogging 
on guilty persons. The communities of Catalonia, Valencia, 
and Majorca had two or three such officers, while in Aragon 
this function was included in the duties of the *adelantados. 
A legend about Isaac b. Solomon *Luria in 16'*-century Safed 
conveys the atmosphere in which this body practiced its ac- 
tivities: “It happened that the sages of Safed appointed ten men 
concerning transgressions, all of them learned and wise.” One 
of them looked out of his window early in the morning and 
saw a well-dressed woman. He followed her, and seeing her 
enter the courtyard of a man of light morals, “immediately af- 
ter the end of the morning prayers ordered the beadle to call 
together his fellow appointees over transgressions, and [stated 
that] he would testify before them concerning a transgres- 
sion that he had himself seen.” While they were in assembly 
Luria proved miraculously to the accuser that his suspicions 
were unfounded. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Urkunden, 1 pt. 1 (1929), index s.v. 
berurim do avero; Baer, Spain, index; M. Benayahu (ed.), Sefer Toledot 
ha-Ari (1967), 159-60. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Assis, The Golden 
Age of Aragonese Jewry (1997), 87, 104, 111, 315. 


BERURYAH (second century), a learned woman mentioned 
once in the Tosefta, and identified in the aggadot of the Tal- 
mud Bavli as the daughter of R. *Hananiah b. Teradyon and 
wife of R. *Meir. Beruryah is the only woman mentioned by 
name in tannaitic sources whose view on an halakhic matter 
was taken into account by the scholars of her time. Tosef., Ke- 
lim, BM 1:6 reports a dispute between R. Tarfon and the Sages, 
in the context of which Beruryah expressed an opinion. The 
Tosefta goes on to state: “When this matter was reported to 
R. Judah, he said: “Beruryah spoke well.” Significantly, the 
daughter of R. Hananiah ben Teradyon is also mentioned in 
Tosefta Kelim (BK 4:17), where her halakhic opinion also is 
quoted with approval, and in a very similar fashion: “When 
this matter was reported to R. Judah ben Bava, he said: ‘His 
daughter spoke better than his son?” Aside from the similar- 
ity of the two cases and their proximity to each other in the 
Tosefta, there is no positive reason to identify these two fig- 
ures. Moreover, if we assume that R. Tarfon was alive and ac- 
tive during the final years of the Second Temple (cf. Tosef. 
Sot. 7:16), it does not seem likely that a woman who was old 
enough to debate with Tarfon could have been R. Hananiah 
ben Teradyon’s daughter, let alone R. Meir’s wife. Indeed, one 
source mentions R. Meir’s wife, but without mentioning her 
by name (Mid. Prov. to 31:1). It would seem, therefore, that the 
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figure of Beruryah - talmudic scholar, daughter of R. *Hana- 
niah b. Teradyon and wife of R. *Meir - is in fact a conflation 
of a number of distinct figures, mentioned either by name or 
without name in earlier sources. The fascinating and problem- 
atic figure of Beruryah, therefore, must be seen as a synthetic 
literary product of the Talmud’s method of “creative histo- 
riography,’ as was shown by David Goodblatt in his classic 
study, “The Beruriah Traditions.” The notion that Beruryah 
was largely a product of the talmudic “collective conscious- 
ness” only increases the significance of her figure for an un- 
derstanding of the talmudic mind and its problematic attitude 
toward scholarly and assertive female figures (Tal Ilan, 3-8). 
We will therefore summarize the basic elements of the Bavli’s 
Beruryah aggadot in outline: 

The Talmud tells of her great knowledge (Pes. 62b). It de- 
scribes her as restraining her husband Meir in a moment of 
moral weakness. When certain evil persons antagonized her 
husband and he prayed for their death, she rebuked him, in- 
terpreting Psalms 104:35 as expressive of God's desire for the 
destruction of sin, and not of sinners, and exhorting him to 
pray, rather, that they repent of their evil ways (Ber. 10a). The 
aggadah also tells of her mocking wit. Once, when R. Yose the 
Galilean, meeting her along the way, asked, “By which road 
should we travel in order to reach Lydda?” she replied: “Gal- 
ilean fool! Did not the rabbis say, “Talk not overmuch with 
women?’ You should have asked: “How to Lydda?”” (Er. 53b). 
Another instance of her sharpness is her reply to a sectar- 
ian concerning the interpretation of a verse from the Proph- 
ets (Ber. 10a). Beruryah also guided students in their study. 
When she found a student studying in an undertone, she re- 
buked him, saying: “Is it not stated (11 Sam. 23:5) ‘Ordered in all 
things, and sure’? - If the Torah be ordered in the two hundred 
and forty-eight organs of your body, it will be sure, and if not, 
it will not be sure” (Er. 53b-54a). Finally, Rashi, in explaining 
the obscure phrase “the story of Beruryah,’ mentioned in Av. 
Zar. 18b, quotes a legend to the effect that as a result of her exag- 
gerated self-confidence — feeling that she was above “feminine 
weakness” — she ultimately was led astray, with tragic conse- 
quences. Beruryah was also the heroine of a number of belle- 
tristic works and plays in Hebrew and in other languages. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 294-5; Graetz, Gesch, 4 
(19084), 172-3; D. Goldblatt, in: Js, 26:1-2 (1975), 68-85; T. Ilan, in: 
AJs Review, 22:1 (1997), 1-17. 


[Stephen G. Wald (24 ed.)] 


BESALU (Latin Bisuldunum, Bisuldum; Heb. ,1?X0°2 7X2 
y’o2), town in Catalonia, N.E. Spain. Its Jewish community 
was one of the oldest in Catalonia, a tombstone dating from 
1090 having been found there. In 1258 James 1 gave permis- 
sion to the Jews of Gerona and Besalu, then forming a single 
collecta (“tax administrative unit”), to appoint five representa- 
tives to act in financial and administrative matters. In 1258 the 
two communities together paid a tax of 15,000 s6lidos. In the 
13% century there were 18 Jewish families (about 130 persons) 
in Besalu, and in the 14> century between 38 and 49 fami- 
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lies (170-220 Jews). The Zabara and Corvida families were 
among the leading members of the community of Besalu in 
the 136 through 15” centuries. Several of their number were 
baptized in 1391. Other important families were the Monells, 
the Payrusa, the Astrucs, the Caracausas, the Bonanasms, 
the Bellcaires, and the Benvenists. As in the rest of Catalonia 
some rich Jews were moneylenders, very often in addition to 
their occupations or financial enterprises. Considering the 
size of the community, there were many Jewish physicians 
in Besalu — in the 14 century there were no fewer than 15. 
Among the best known there were the Castlars, Abraham and 
David, who were father and son, Bendit Deuslogar, Belshom 
Maymon, Moshe Abraham de Portal, Samuel Cabrit, Salamon 
Caravida, and Ishaq Adret. In 1271 the Jews of Besali were 
empowered by the Infante Pedro to execute legal contracts in 
the same way as Christians and Moors. During a heresy hunt 
in Besalu in 1292 the Dominicans tried to interfere in Jewish 
affairs, but were prevented by the king. An outbreak against 
the Jews at Gerona during Easter 1331 had repercussions there. 
During the anti-Jewish outbreaks that swept Spain in 1391 the 
Jews were protected by the local authorities. Thus between 1392 
and 1415, a period of general decline of the Jewish population 
in Catalonia, 36 Jewish families, around 160 Jews, lived there. 
Nevertheless the number of Jews who converted to Christi- 
anity increased significantly in the 15*» century. A small Jew- 
ish community continued to exist in Besalt in the 15» cen- 
tury, until the expulsion from Spain. It had its own synagogue, 
cemetery, and mikveh. The mikveh was discovered in 1964 in 
the old Jewish quarter. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Studien, 42ff.; Neuman, Spain, index; 
Cantera, in: Sefarad, 9 (1949), 481-2; Millas Vallicrosa, ibid., 25 (1965), 
67-69; Cantera-Millas, Inscripciones, 264. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
M. Grau Montserrat, in: Revista de Girona 82 (1978), 49-54; idem, in: 
Anuario de Filologia, 5 (1979), 125-83; 7 (1981), 285-307; idem, in: An- 
nals [Olot] (1978), 49-120; (1979), 91-115; (1980-1), 111-24; X. Barral 
I. Altet, in: M. Mentru (ed.), Lart juif au moyen age (1988), 127-28; E. 
Lourie, in: Michael, 11 (1989), 62-78. 

[Haim Beinart / Yom Tov Assis (2™4 ed.)] 


BESANCON, capital of the department of Doubs, eastern 
France; from the 13" century a free city, annexed to France in 
1674. The first reference to Jews in Besancon is found in 1245. 
The Jewish street was in the present Rue de Richebourg, and 
the cemetery in front of the present Porte de Charmont. Jew- 
ish bankers of Besancon are mentioned in the chronicles of 
the Anglo-French war of 1296-1301. In 1321, and between 1393 
and 1404, Jews expelled from *Franche-Comté and *Burgundy 
reached the city. The Jews left Besancon in the 15 century, and 
in 1465 the cemetery was sold by the municipality. Jews were 
denied free access to Besancon from the end of the 17* to the 
end of the 18 century, a few permits of temporary residence 
for a limited period being granted to a small number of mer- 
chants. A permit of longer duration was issued to an engraver 
of semiprecious stones. 

After the French Revolution the community in Besan- 
con was reestablished. It numbered 20 families in 1807, and 
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sent a delegate to the Assembly of Jewish notables and to the 
Sanhedrin convened by Napoleon. The community was ad- 
ministered by the *Consistory of Nancy until 1858, and then 
later by Lyons. The present synagogue, in Moorish style, was 
consecrated in 1869. In 1872 an independent consistory was 
set up at Besancon. The community was increased by Jews 
who left Alsace after the Franco-Prussian war of 1870. At the 
beginning of the 20't century there were 170 families living 


in Besancon. 
[Zvi Avneri] 


Holocaust and Postwar Periods 
The community was largely destroyed and dispersed under 
the German occupation during World War 11. In May 1940, 
over one hundred Jews were deported by the Germans. After 
the war, the Jewish community slowly revived, and had 120 
families in 1960. By 1969 their number had practically dou- 
bled, largely as a result of the influx of Jewish immigrants from 
North Africa. The community engaged a rabbi and cantor and 
maintained a number of institutions. 
[Georges Levitte] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Morey, in: REJ, 7 (1883), 2f., 19f.3 49 (1904): 
2-7, 257-61; J. Auscher, in: AI, 31 (1870), 441ff., 472ff., 592 ff; M.A. Ger- 
son, Essai sur les juifs de la Bourgogne au moyen age (1893); A. Castan, 
Notes sur l'histoire municipale de Besancon (1898), 210, 278, 316, 348, 
351; Z. Szajkowski, Analytical Franco-Jewish Gazetteer (1966), 185; R. 
Berg, et al., Guide Juif de France (1968), 148. 


BESDIN, MORRIS J. (1913-1982), U.S. rabbi, pioneer in 
keruv. Besdin was born in Lithuania. His family immigrated 
to America when he was three years old. After completing his 
elementary schooling at Yeshiva Chaim Berlin, he continued 
his studies at the Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Theological Seminary, 
where he was ordained in 1936. He began his career as a pulpit 
rabbi in Scranton, Pa., and then as the successor to his father, 
who had died, on the Lower East Side. He became the rabbi of 
the Beis Medrash HaGadol in Washington Heights, a promi- 
nent congregation of first and second generation immigrants. 
The Beis Medrash HaGadol also had a tradition of scholarship 
which Besdin addressed with confidence. Living in the neigh- 
borhood at the time was Samuel *Belkin, the new president of 
RIETS. It was the beginning of a lifelong association. 

The advent of World War 11 marked Besdin as a quiet 
“doer.” He gave up his pulpit and volunteered for military 
service as a chaplain in the South Pacific. In 1950, the Kew 
Gardens Synagogue invited Besdin to become their spiritual 
leader. This synagogue was the first Orthodox synagogue es- 
tablished and built in New York shortly after the war. The lay 
leadership was a group of strong, assertive German and Bel- 
gian Jews who had immigrated to the United States shortly 
before the beginning of World War 11, just in the nick of 
time. They were reconstituting on American shores a com- 
munity they were forced to leave behind. They soon fell in 
love with their modest, Yiddish-speaking Litvishe rav. Eight 
years later he was to leave them for a second career in Jew- 
ish education. 
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In a pioneering venture into what later became known 
as keruv, Yeshiva University established in 1958 the James 
Striar School. The new school was an attempt to capture the 
hearts and minds of inquiring, college-age young men for Ju- 
daism. Belkin did not like boisterous people. Spotlight seek- 
ers disturbed his sense of decorum. Having followed Besdin’s 
career, Belkin knew that Besdin was the man he needed for 
this new school. Even as a pulpit rabbi, Besdin had been in 
the forefront of Jewish education. As one of the founders of 
the Yeshiva Dov Revel in Forest Hills, he had made his mark. 
Having been trained by talmudic giants, Moses *Soloveitchik 
and Bernard *Revel, Besdin was very conscious of the failure 
of the “about” theory of Jewish education. He believed in the 
“it” of Jewish learning. The student had to know - and had to 
be proud that he knew - the original text. He did not counte- 
nance false piety, premature piety. When his newly religious 
students would walk around with their zizit outside their 
shirts, Besdin would say: “A man in a tuxedo is elegant, but if 
his shirt is hanging out of his pants and his hat is on the side 
of his head, what is he?” He would answer his own question: 
“A clown.” He would advise: learn Hebrew, read the text well, 
and then decide on the externals. 

[Victor Geller (2"4 ed.)] 


BESEKOW, SAMUEL (1911-2001), Danish actor, director, 
and author. After training in Berlin with Max *Reinhardt 
and Erwin Piscator he became director of a workshop the- 
ater in Copenhagen, Riddersalen, where he presented works 
by modern playwrights. During the last years of World War 11 
Besekow was a refugee in Stockholm. After the war be worked 
as director in theaters in Copenhagen and abroad. Besekow 
staged Brecht’s Galileo in Tel Aviv, in 1962, and Moliére’s The 
Miser for the Freie Volksbuehne in West Berlin in 1967. He 
wrote books about the theater, novels depicting the artist’s 
life; Guds Gélere (“God’s Jesters,’ 1954), a novel dealing with 
Jewish life in Russia, Denmark, and Germany; Ild brander, 
eng gror (“Fire Burns, Meadow Grows,” 1958); Letters to a The- 
ater-Crazy Professor (1959); Skrevet i Vand (“Written in Wa- 
ter,” 1962); Skrédderens son (“The Tailor’s Son,” 1964); Syvtallet 
(“The Number Seven,’ 1966); Komedianter (“The Comedians,” 
1969); Det musiske faenomen (“The Aesthetic Phenomenon,” 
1979); Fra majonaesekvarteret til det konglige teater (“From the 
Neighborhood of Mayonnaise to the Royal Theater,’ 1993). 


[Torben Meyer / Bent Lexner (2™4 ed.)] 


BESICOVITCH, ABRAM SAMOILOVITCH (1891-1970), 
mathematician. Besicovitch was descended from a Kara- 
ite family. He began his academic career at St. Petersburg 
where he worked under Markoff. Owing to difficult conditions 
caused by the Revolution he moved to Perm in the Urals. Be- 
sicovitch left the Soviet Union in 1925 and in 1926 settled in 
Cambridge. He was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society in 
1934 and received its Sylvester medal in 1952. Kekeya’s famous 
problem, the determination of the least area swept out by a 
straight line which is reversed in direction by a continuous 
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motion in the plane, was solved by Besicovitch who proved the 
surprising result that there is no least area. He made impor- 
tant contributions to the theories of measure, sets of points, 
real analysis, surface area, and also to the additive theory of 
numbers. He was known for producing apparently simple 
problems which were extremely difficult to solve. His publi- 
cations include Almost Periodic Functions (1955°). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.C. Poggendorff, Handwoerterbuch zur Ge- 
schichte der exakten Wissenschaften, 8 (1966). 


[Barry Spain] 


BESOR, BROOK OF (Heb. 73739 97)), a river valley (wadi) 
in the Negev that David crossed in pursuit of the Amalekites 
after their attack on Ziklag (1 Sam. 30:9-10, 21). It is com- 
monly identified with Wadi Ghazza-al-Shallala southwest of 
Beersheba. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abel, Geog, 1 (1933), 405; Press, Erez, 4 (1955), 
806-7, S.V. Ziklag. 


[Yohanan Aharoni] 


BESREDKA, ALEXANDER (1870-1940), French immu- 
nologist, known for his research on anaphylaxis, local immu- 
nization, and immunization in contagious disease. Besredka 
was the son of a Hebrew writer, Elimelech Ish-Naomi. He 
first studied in Russia, but when it was proposed to him that 
he convert to Christianity in order to further his scientific 
career, he refused and moved to France. He completed his 
medical studies in Paris, became a French citizen, and was 
appointed a member of the Pasteur Institute of which he was 
later a director. Besredka maintained his contacts with Ju- 
daism all his life, was active in Jewish organizations such as 
*osE, and wrote for Jewish scientific journals, including the 
Hebrew Ha-Refuah. His anaphylaxis research was based on 
original concepts, different from the accepted beliefs in im- 
munology. In 1907 he discovered the possibility of eliminating 
hypersensitivity to foreign serum. His desensitization method 
was accepted throughout the world as the pretreatment of pa- 
tients who had acquired a sensitivity toward a serum, in order 
to prevent anaphylactic shock by repeated serum treatment. 
Besredka was closely associated with the biologist Metchnikoff 
and in 1910 was appointed professor at the Pasteur Institute in 
Paris. His book Immunisation locale, pansements spécifiques 
was published in 1925. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Adler, in Ha-Refuah, 19 (July-Aug. 
1940), 13. 
[Aryeh Leo Olitzki] 


BESSARABIA, region between the rivers Prut and Dnies- 
ter; before 1812 part of Moldavia, with several districts under 
direct Ottoman rule; within Russia 1812-1918; part of Roma- 
nia 1918-40; returned to Russia 1940, and together with the 
Moldavian Autonomous S.S.R. became the Moldavian S.S.R. 
After the disintegration of the Soviet Union, the state of Mol- 
dova was established. 
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Up to 1812 

From the 15‘> century onward, Jewish Sephardi merchants 
from Constantinople frequented Bessarabia while using the 
trade route which crossed the length of the territory, connect- 
ing the countries of the East and the Black Sea shores with Po- 
land. Later, Jewish merchants from Poland also began com- 
ing to Bessarabia. Some of them settled there, thus laying the 
foundation of the first Jewish communities in northern and 
central Bessarabia; in southern Bessarabia Jewish communi- 
ties were found already in the 16> century. By the early 18 
century, permanent Jewish settlements had been established 
in several commercial centers. Toward the end of the century, 
relatively large numbers of Jews were living in most of the ur- 
ban settlements and in many villages. Their number was esti- 
mated at 20,000 in 1812. The legal status of the Jews in the part 
of Bessarabia under Moldavian rule was similar to that of the 
rest of Moldavian Jewry. They were organized in autonomous 
communities subject to the authority of the hakham bashi in 
Jassy. In the parts under Ottoman rule they were subject to 
the same laws as the other communities under this regime. 
In the 18 and 19 centuries, the Jews in Bessarabia mainly 
engaged in local commerce and liquor distilling; some traded 
on a considerable scale with neighboring countries. In the vil- 
lages main occupations were leasing activities and innkeeping. 
In the cultural sphere, Bessarabian Jewry during this period 
was not advanced. The most prominent rabbis of the early 19 
century were *Hayyim b. Solomon of Czernowitz, rabbi of 
*Kishinev, and David Solomon *Eibenschutz, rabbi of Soroki. 
Jacob *Frank exerted an influence from Podolia, and Khotin 
became a center for Frank and his adherents. Toward the end 
of the 18 century, Hasidism penetrated Bessarabia. 


1812-1918 

After the Russian annexation in 1812, Bessarabia was included 
in the *pale of Settlement, and many Jews settled there from 
other parts of the Pale. The Jewish population, mainly con- 
centrated in Kishinev and its district and in the northern part 
of the region, grew from 43,062 in 1836 to 94,045 in 1867 (ex- 
cluding New Bessarabia, see below), and to 228,620 (11.8% of 
the total) in 1897. Of these 109,703 (48%) lived in the towns 
(of them 50,237, or 22%, in Kishinev), 60,701 (26.5%) in small 
towns, and 58,216 (25.5%) in the villages. They formed 37.4% 
of the town population, 55.7% of the population of the small 
towns, and 3.8% of the village population. Regulations gov- 
erning the legal status of the Jews of Bessarabia after the an- 
nexation were issued in 1818. In conformance with the Russian 
pattern, Jews were required to join one of three classes: mer- 
chants, townsmen, or peasants. All their former rights were 
confirmed, while the existent Russian legislation concerning 
the Jews did not apply, since Bessarabia had autonomous sta- 
tus. The regulations even expressly authorized Bessarabian 
Jews to reside in the villages and engage in leasing activities 
and innkeeping, in contradiction to the “Jewish Statute” of 
1804 (see *Russia). Because of this regional autonomy, the Jews 
of Bessarabia were spared several of the most severe anti-Jew- 
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Main centers of Jewish settlement in Bessarabia in 1897, showing total Jew- 
ish population according to districts. 


ish decrees issued in the first half of the 19 century. By 1835, 
when the liquidation of Bessarabian autonomy began, the 
“Jewish legislation” then promulgated in Russia was equally 
applied to Bessarabian Jewry, although the prohibition on Jew- 
ish residence in border regions was not enforced in Bessara- 
bia until 1839, and compulsory military service until 1852. In 
the second half of the 19‘ century, the restriction on Jewish 
residence in the border area assumed special importance for 
the Jews of Bessarabia. According to the terms of the Treaty of 
Paris (1856), a territory in the southern part of the region was 
allocated to Romania, and many localities, including Kishinev, 
now fell in the border area. The restrictions were not strictly 
enforced and thousands of Jews settled in this region, although 
decrees of expulsion were issued in 1869, 1879, 1886, and 1891. 
Of these the most severe and extensive was that of 1869. Ex- 
pulsions of individual Jews also became frequent. The Jews in 
New Bessarabia — the area incorporated within Romania by 
the Treaty of Paris - shared the fate of the other Jews in the 
country. The anti-Jewish riots which broke out in the towns 
of this region — *Izmail, Kagul, and Vilkovo - in 1872 aroused 
both Jewish and non-Jewish public opinion in Europe, and 
diplomatic intervention was enlisted to alleviate the position 
of the Jews. When New Bessarabia reverted to Russia in 1878, 
the Jews who were then recorded on the Romanian tax regis- 
ters were permitted to remain there. The “*May Laws” of 1882 
severely affected Jews in Bessarabia as a considerable propor- 
tion lived in the villages, and frequent expulsions ensued. In 
1903 a frightful pogrom broke out in Kishinev. The wave of 
pogroms in 1905 swept Bessarabia. Three towns and 68 other 
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localities were struck and 108 Jews were murdered. The dam- 
age was estimated at 3,500,000 rubles. The 1917 Revolution in 
Russia brought civic equality for the Jews of Bessarabia. 
During the 19" century, the economic structure of 
Bessarabian Jewry remained basically unchanged. In their 
old occupations Jews played an important role within the 
agrarian economy of the region. An increasing number of Jews 
entered agriculture, and between 1836 and 1853, 17 Jewish ag- 
ricultural settlements were established in Bessarabia, mostly 
in the northern districts, on lands purchased or leased from 
Christian or Jewish landowners. There were 10,859 persons 
living on these settlements in 1858; 12.5% of Bessarabian Jewry 
were farmers, and the region became among the largest and 
most important centers of Jewish agriculture in Russia. There 
were 106,031 dessiatines (276,283 acres) in Jewish ownership 
in 1880 (representing 2.5% of the arable land in Bessarabia) 
and an additional 206,538 dessiatines (557,652 acres) leased 
by Jews. In time, especially after the application of the “May 
Laws,” most of the settlements were liquidated. According to 
a survey carried out by the *Jewish Colonization Association 
(cA) in 1899, there were 1,492 families (7,782 persons), of 
whom 53% were landowners, on the six settlements still in ex- 
istence. Of these families only 31.5% were engaged in agricul- 
tural work. The land in Jewish ownership also diminished. In 
1897, 7.12% of the Jews in Bessarabia were engaged in agricul- 
ture; 26.81% in crafts and industry; 3.65% in transport; 2.34% 
in commercial brokerage; 39.53% in commerce (of these 58% 
engaged in the trade of agricultural produce); 8.9% as clerks 
or employees in private enterprises, domestics, daily workers, 
or unskilled laborers; 4.9% in public or government services 
or the liberal professions; and 6.75% in miscellaneous occupa- 
tions. The 22,130 Jews engaged in commerce constituted 81.2% 
of the total number of merchants in the region, and 95.8% of 
the grain dealers. The proportion of Jewish artisans, mainly 
tailors, was lower (39%). From the early 1880s, the economic 
situation of Bessarabian Jewry deteriorated as a result of the 
frequent expulsions from the villages and border areas, and 
the agrarian crisis in Russia during this period. Many impov- 
erished Jews emigrated overseas. The principal factor in Jew- 
ish spiritual life was Hasidism. Many of the village Jews of no 
marked learning adopted much of the way of life and customs 
of the Moldavian peasantry. A major influence was wielded 
by the zaddikim of the Friedman (see *Ruzhin) and *Twer- 
sky families. During the 1830s and 1840s, Haskalah began to 
penetrate into Bessarabia. From the end of the 1840s, Jewish 
government schools were opened in Bessarabia. In 1855 there 
were six such schools, in *Beltsy, Khotin, *Brichany, and Iz- 
mail, and two in Kishinev, with 188 pupils. Private secular Jew- 
ish schools also began to appear, and from the 1860s Jews in 
Bessarabia, especially wealthier ones, began to send their chil- 
dren to the general schools. During the 1870s, 30% to 40% of 
the pupils in some of the secondary schools of the region were 
Jewish. In 1894, however, 60.9% of Jewish children of school 
age still attended heder. The population census of 1897 re- 
vealed that only 27.8% of Bessarabian Jews above the age of ten 
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could read Russian. After the pogroms of the 1880s, Hovevei 
Zion societies were founded in Bessarabia as elsewhere, the 
most important in Kishinev, led by Abraham *Grunberg and 
Meir *Dizengoff. Toward the end of the 1880s and early 1890s, 
there was some movement toward pioneer settlement in Erez 
Israel (aliyah). Seven delegates from Bessarabia, of whom six 
were from Kishinev, took part in the founding meeting of the 
Hovevei Zion Odessa Committee (April 1890). The Zionists 
of Bessarabia were represented at the First Zionist Congress in 
1897 by Jacob *Bernstein-Kogan of Kishinev. Toward the close 
of the 19 century and the beginning of the 20", a line of po- 
ets and authors emerged on the cultural scene in Bessarabia, 
many of whom were to play an important role in Yiddish and 
Hebrew literature, including Eliezer *Steinbarg, Judah *Stein- 
berg, S. *Ben-Zion, Jacob *Fichman, Samuel Leib *Blank, and 
Hayyim *Greenberg. The chief rabbi of Bessarabia, Judah Loeb 
*Zirelson, wrote halakhic works. 


1918-1941 

After the incorporation of Bessarabia into Romania in 1918, 
the Jews there automatically received Romanian citizenship, 
in accordance with the commitments of Romania under the 
Treaty of Paris. However, as a result of the Nationality Law of 
1924, many Bessarabian Jews who could not fulfill its require- 
ments were deprived of Romanian nationality, and defined 
as aliens. According to a census taken in 1920, there were 
267,000 Jews in Bessarabia. As in the other parts of Romania, 
they encountered popular hostility, anti-Jewish measures and 
suspicion on the part of the government, and petty adminis- 
trative harassment. In 1938, 21,844 Jewish heads of families in 
Bessarabia were deprived of Romanian nationality (according 
to official statistics). The economic situation of Bessarabian 
Jewry also deteriorated. The separation of the region from its 
former Russian markets, the drought which struck Bessarabia 
three times during this period, the world economic crisis, and 
the government's policy of exploitation, all resulted in a severe 
crisis in the agricultural economy. Assistance from abroad 
was provided principally by the ‘American Joint Distribution 
Committee and 1cA. The savings and credit cooperatives set 
up before the war supported by 1ca also played an important 
role in this period. In 1930 there were 41 savings and loan 
banks operating in 39 localities with a membership of 30,202, 
ie., two-thirds of Jewish breadwinners in Bessarabia. Of these 
12% were farmers, reflecting the development of Jewish agri- 
culture in this period. At the time of the agrarian reform in 
Bessarabia (1920-23), between 4,000 and 5,000 Jews received 
7 to 10 acres of land each - altogether approximately 120,000 
acres were cultivated. In Bessarabia agriculture as a Jewish oc- 
cupation ranked second after Erez Israel. In 1935 about 3,000 
families cultivating a total of approximately 20,000 hectares 
were supported by 1ca. Two new agricultural settlements 
were established with assistance from ica. Under Romanian 
rule, Jewish communal life flourished and leadership revived. 
A number of political parties, prominent among them the 
Zionist movements, were active, as well as other organizations. 
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The first conference of Bessarabian Zionists was convened in 
1920 in Kishinev, and a central office for the Zionist Organi- 
zation of Bessarabia was set up in Kishinev. On the basis of 
the minority treaties signed by Romania, a ramified network 
of Jewish elementary and secondary schools with instruction 
in Yiddish or Hebrew was established in Bessarabia at the 
beginning of Romanian rule. In 1922 there were 140 Jewish 
schools with 19,746 pupils (105 giving instruction in Hebrew 
with 16,456 pupils). A teachers’ seminary was established in 
Kishinev. However, by the end of 1922 government policy 
changed. Many of the schools were deprived of their Jewish 
character and converted into Romanian schools. By 1929-30 
there remained 64 Jewish educational institutions in 30 lo- 
calities (15 kindergartens, 37 elementary schools, 11 second- 
ary schools, and one vocational school) with 6,381 pupils and 
312 teachers. Social welfare institutions in Bessarabia during 
this period included 13 hospitals, a sanatorium for tubercular 
patients, societies for assistance to the sick in 25 localities, 13 
old-age homes, and four relief institutions for children. From 
1923 the *OSE society was also active in Bessarabia where it 
maintained stations in eight localities. After the entry of the 
Red Army into Bessarabia on June 28, 1940, life for the Jews 
of Bessarabia was gradually brought into line with the general 
pattern of Jewish existence under the Soviet regime. On June 
13, 1941, a comprehensive “purge” was carried out through- 
out the region. Thousands of Jews - communal leaders, active 
members of the Zionist movement, businessmen, and persons 
suspected of disloyalty to the regime — were arrested and de- 
ported to internment camps or exiled to Siberia. 


[Eliyahu Feldman] 


From 1941 

The first Soviet occupation of the area lasted from 1940 un- 
til the beginning of hostilities between Germany and Russia 
in June of the following year. Romania was an ally of Ger- 
many. Bessarabia was reconquered by German and Roma- 
nian troops by July 23, 1941, and remained under Romanian 
authority until August 1944, when it was reoccupied by the 
Russians. Central and northern Bessarabia, as well as a nar- 
row strip on the west side of the Dniester, became the Mol- 
davian Soviet Socialist Republic with the capital in Kishinev. 
When Bessarabia was reoccupied by the Soviets, only a few 
Jews were still alive. The great majority had been massacred 
by the Einsatzkommandos of Einsatzgruppe D, and by the 
German and Romanian soldiers, while others were deported 
to *Transnistria, where more than half of them died. Many of 
the deported Jews preferred to slip back into Romania, and 
from there to leave for Israel. 

For further information on the Holocaust in Bessarabia 
and subsequent events, see articles on *Russia and the various 
towns. For the period after the breakup of the Soviet Union, 
see *Moldova. 

[Theodor Lavi] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Die Judenpogrome in Russland, 1 (1910), pas- 
sim; 2 (1910), 5-37; N. Sharand, A Dritl Yorhundert Yidisher Kooperat- 
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BESSELS, EMIL 


sye in Besarabye (1934); J. Starr, in: JSS, 3 (1941), 57-80; Besarabyah 
(Heb., 1941), essays; A. Ettinger, Im Hakla’im Yehudim ba-Tefuzot 
(1942), 110-70; Sh. Hillels, in: Shevilei ha-Hinnukh (1943), 3-16, 67-73; 
idem, in: Ha-Tekufah, 30-31 (1946), 786-806; Z. Scharfstein, Toledot 
ha-Hinnukh be-Yisrael ba-Dorot ha-Aharonim, 3 (1949), 248-593 
M. Ussishkin, in: Pirkei Besarabyah, 1 (1952), 32-50; Al Admat Be- 
sarabyah, 3 vols. (1959-63), essays; E. Feldman, Toledot Ha-Yehudim 
Be-Bessarabia ba-Meah ha-19 (1970); idem, in: He-Avot, 12 (1965), 
102-20; idem, in: Zion, 30 (1965), 206-33; Vol. 11 of the Enziklopediah 
shel Galuyot (1971) is devoted to Bessarabia. 


BESSELS, EMIL (1847-1888), German physician, Arctic 
explorer and naturalist. After his graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg in 1865, Bessels was appointed custo- 
dian of the Stuttgart Museum of Natural Science. In 1869 he 
was a member of a German Arctic expedition which studied 
the influence of the Gulf Stream on areas east of Spitzber- 
gen. Bessels served as a surgeon in the German army in 1870. 
The following year Bessels sailed on the U.S. vessel Polaris as 
surgeon and naturalist with Captain Charles Francis Hall’s 
expedition to the North Pole. Hall died unexpectedly in 1871 
at Thank God Harbor, Greenland, after the Polaris had trav- 
eled farther north than any other ship. In the following year, 
the Polaris was caught in the polar ice and wrecked near Lit- 
tleton Island. Nineteen members of the expedition, including 
Bessels, became separated from the rest of the crew and floated 
1,300 miles on an ice-floe to the Bay of Melville off the Labra- 
dor coast, before they were rescued by a sealer. On his return 
to the U.S. in 1873, Bessels was accused by one of the crew 
of murdering Hall by administering morphine. An inquiry 
conducted by the surgeon-generals of the U.S. Army and 
Navy ruled that Hall had died of apoplexy and that Bessels was 
innocent. Subsequently, Bessels prepared the scientific re- 
sults of this Arctic expedition (1876), wrote on natural history 
for scientific journals, and edited reports of the United States 
Naval Institute. Bessels was a member of an ethnological 
expedition which sailed on the steamship Saranac to the 
northwest coast of America. The vessel was wrecked in 
Seymour Narrows, British Columbia. Bessels died in Stutt- 
gart. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C.H. David, Narrative of the North Polar Ex- 
pedition, U.S. Ship Polaris, Capt. Charles Francis Hall Commanding 
(1876); J. Mirsky, To The North (1934). 


BESSER, CHASKEL O. (1923-_), Orthodox rabbi. Besser was 
born in Katowice, Poland. His father, Naphtali Besser, was a 
successful businessman who was the right-hand man to the 
*Radomsko rebbe, Solomon Rabinowich, and tried to get him 
to escape occupied Poland, but the rebbe refused to leave his 
people. As a child, Chaskel Besser studied in the Radomsker 
Keter Torah Yeshivah both in Katowice and in Lodz. He es- 
caped Poland on September 1, 1939, as the Germans entered 
the country, and reached Erez Israel five days later. He contin- 
ued his studies with Rabbi Herschel Eisenstadt (originally of 
Poland) of Jerusalem, who was the disciple of Rabbi Hayyim 
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Brisker. He was ordained in 1942 by Rabbi Joseph Blumenfeld, 
the head of the Bet Din of Tel Aviv. 

Besser moved to New York in 1946, where he became a 
successful businessman in real estate. However, his real devo- 
tion was to working for the benefit of the Jewish people and 
labored on behalf of common causes. He was friendly with 
presidents and prime ministers as well as a diverse group of 
Jewish leaders including Nahum *Goldmann and Menahem 
*Begin as well as such rabbinic leaders as Moses *Feinstein 
and *Aaron Kotler and a variety of hasidic leaders. 

Besser was instrumental in popularizing the daf yomi 
(study of the daily Talmud page in a 7%-year cycle) start- 
ing. He was one of three rabbis invited to the inauguration 
of President George H. Bush. In 1987, he was appointed to 
the U.S. Commission for the Preservation of American Heri- 
tage Abroad. 

In 1987, Rabbi Besser met Ronald S. *Lauder, a leading 
businessman, philanthropist, and Jewish leader while Lauder 
was serving as U.S. ambassador to Austria. The following year, 
Lauder established the Ronald S. Lauder Foundation to de- 
velop and nurture Jewish life in former Communist countries. 
Besser quickly became Lauder’s mentor and spiritual guide for 
the activities of the Foundation. Besser was already active in 
fighting for the preservation and restoration of Jewish cem- 
eteries in Poland and in surrounding countries. This dedica- 
tion led him also to seek out the remaining Jews of Poland 
and other countries, especially those who had only recently 
discovered their true Jewish identities. Being one of the first 
Jews to recognize that there were many more Jews remaining 
in Poland than previously thought, he labored ceaselessly to 
enable any Jew who wanted to return to the Jewish people to 
be able to so. Today, there are more than 20,000 practicing 
Jews in Poland, in large measure due to the groundwork laid 
by Besser in the late 1980s on. 

Besser became the rabbi of Bnai Israel Chaim on Manhat- 
tan’s West Side. He was also one of the closest allies and confi- 
dants of Rabbi Moses Sherer, the executive director of Agudat 
Israel for several decades, helping him strengthen and expand 
the activities and the impact of the organization. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Kozak, The Rabbi of 84" Street (2004). 
[Michael J. Schudrich (24 ed.)] 


BESSIS, ALBERT (1885-1972), Tunisian politician. Born in 
*Tunis into a distinguished family of writers and dayyanim, 
Bessis qualified as a lawyer and was elected to the Grand 
Council of *Tunisia in 1934 where he became chairman of the 
committee on legislation. He participated in the negotiations 
with the French government in the early 1950s that led to the 
granting of autonomy to Tunisia in 1955. Bessis was minister 
of housing and town planning from 1954 to 1955 when he be- 
came minister of public works. He retained his post following 
the independence of Tunisia in 1956. He resigned in the fol- 
lowing year and retired from public life. Bessis was an active 
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figure in the Jewish community and was president of the Tu- 
nisian *oRT and other communal organizations. 
[David Corcos] 


BESSIS, JESHUA (1773-1860), Tunisian scholar. Bessis was 
appointed chief rabbi of Tunis in 1847 and served in this office 
until his death. He wrote responsa and a work on the Shulhan 
Arukh, only the section on Yoreh Deah being published, part 
of it under the title Avnei Zedek (1902) and part as Avnei Zedek 
u-Meorot Natan (1903). Bessis wrote introductions and ap- 
probations for the books of Tunisian scholars. He engaged in 
practical Kabbalah and was regarded as a saint; his grave be- 
came a place of pilgrimage. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Arditti, in: Revue Tunisienne, 3 (1932), 102-3; 
Hirschberg, Afrikah, 2 (1965), 148. 


BESSO, HENRY (1905-1993), scholar of Sephardi studies. 
Born in Salonica, Besso went to the College St. Jean Baptiste 
de la Salle. He moved to New York after the death of his par- 
ents, where he joined his brothers and worked with an export- 
import firm while pursuing his education in the evening at 
the City College of New York, where he earned his B.A. (1931) 
and later at Columbia University (1935). Because his firm col- 
lapsed he became eligible for work under the provisions of the 
wpa and began working as a teacher of French and Spanish in 
New York’s Adult Education department and was soon train- 
ing teachers and creating curricula to assist his students. With 
the world war looming, he was moved to Washington to train 
Army Air Force and Navy officers and government officials 
for their missions abroad and then became a research analyst 
and speech writer for the Voice of America beginning many 
decades of service to that agency. 

In 1945 he was sent to Biarritz American University in 
France and then to the Command School in Germany to teach 
Spanish and French. While in Europe he lectured on Hispanic 
and Judeo-Spanish language and culture. He became a re- 
spected lecturer on Sephardi culture and a communal activ- 
ist in the Sephardi Jewish Brotherhood of America and was 
for a time executive director of the World Sephardi Federa- 
tion. In 1963, he researched and edited a listing of 289 Judeo- 
Spanish works he had uncovered at the Library of Congress 
in Washington, p.c. To this day Ladino Books in the Library 
of Congress: A Bibliography is still considered one of the de- 
finitive bibliographic listings of the world’s great collections 
of Judeo-Spanish literature. In 1967 he became one of the 
founders of the American Society for Sephardic Studies at 
Yeshiva University. 

On the eve of his retirement in 1976, the Foundation for 
the Advancement of Sephardic Studies and Culture devoted 
its Tract x1 to him. Entitled Study of the Meaning of Ladino, 
Judezmo and the Spanish-Jewish Dialect, it included reprints 
of many of Besso’ articles and writings, with an extensive and 
thorough bibliography of his works. The volume was dedi- 
cated to Besso as “a most distinguished contemporary scholar, 
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whose numerous and varied works on Sephardic culture and 
folklore will always be remembered.” 


[Efraim Zadoff (2™4 ed.)] 


BET (Heb. 3 33), second letter of the Hebrew alphabet: a 
voiced bilabial plosive [b] and voiced labiodental fricative [v] 
(a positional variant); its numerical value is 2. 

The earliest form of bet - in the Proto-Sinaitic inscrip- 
tions - is the acrophonic pictograph of a house (bayit) 
While in South Arabic its shape is N and in Ethiopic f}, in the 
Proto-Canaanite script the main stages of development are 
> A>N- J. Variants of the latter form survive in the Phoe- 
nician (9, 9), Hebrew (4, 9), and Samaritan (4) as well as 
in the Greek (¢ > B) and Latin scripts. 

The Aramaic bet like the dalet, resh, and ‘ayin has an 
open top already in the seventh century B.c.z. While in the 
fifth century B.c.£. the downstroke has a diagonal flourish 
ee from the fourth century B.c.E. onward the downstroke is 
vertical curving into a horizontal base; at the same time there 
is a tendency to straighten the top of the letter: 3. In the early 
Jewish script the tick on the left side of the top 5 is the only 
remnant of the half-circled head. Already in the Herodian pe- 
riod, the base of the Jewish bet is written occasionally with a 
separate left-to-right stroke 4. This fashion prevails, becomes 
common in the Jewish bookhand, and the bet does not change 
its basic shape during the ages: In some cursive trends, as in 
the period of Bar Kokhba and today, the bet is written without 
lifting the pen: 2. However, the Ashkenazi cursive developed 
as follows: 2 >2> 2 *A. 

Palmyrene bet follows the third-century B.c.z. Aramaic 
~ and develops through - into Syriac >. The Nabatean bet 
loses its top J ; this form is adopted for Arabic ba, which later 
is distinguished by a diacritic sign J from o (ta), 4 (nun), and 
gs (ya). See *Alphabet, Hebrew. 

[Joseph Naveh] 


BET AGLAYIM, a place mentioned by Eusebius (Onom. 
48:19) 8 mi. (13 km.) S. of Gaza, near the sea coast, which he 
erroneously identified with the biblical Beth-Hoglah (Josh. 
15:6; 18:19-21). Bet Aglayim is most probably the ancient name 
of the important Tell al-‘Ajjal located about 4% mi. (7 km.) 
southwest of Gaza, which was excavated from 1929 to 1931 by 
Sir Flinders Petrie (who identified it with ancient Gaza). The 
remains at Tell al-‘Ajjal date mainly from the Middle and Late 
Bronze Ages and include Hyksos fortifications and graves, and 
the palace of an Egyptian governor. Rich finds of gold, silver, 
and jewelry were discovered in the tombs. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W.M.F. Petrie, Ancient Gaza, 5 vols. (1931-52); 
Maisler, in: zDPV, 56 (1933), 186ff.; Abel, Geog, 2 (1938), 265; Albright, 
in: AJSLL, 55 (1938), 337-59. 

[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


BETA ISRAEL, ethno-religious group in Ethiopia which 
claims to be of Jewish origin and which is attached to a form 
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of the Jewish religion based on the Bible, certain books of the 
Apocrypha, and other post-biblical Scripture; living in the 
provinces surrounding and to the north of Lake Tana and now 
in Israel. The Beta Israel, as the group calls itself, were known 
until recently by others as the Falashas, a term regarded by 
the group as one of contempt. 

Although Beta Israel have long fascinated scholars, many 
features of their history remain little known and inadequately 
studied. This article seeks to present a survey of the politi- 
cal history of the Beta Israel from earliest time. It seeks to 
reveal the dynamic character of Beta Israel society and the 
manner in which patterns of leadership changed throughout 
the group’s recorded history. Special attention is given to the 
competing claims concerning different types of leadership: 
secular/religious; traditional/modernizing; externally/inter- 
nally selected. 


Early History and Legends 

Given the dearth of reliable historical material concerning the 
earliest Jews in and Jewish influences on Ethiopia, it is virtu- 
ally impossible to offer any detailed analysis of their political 
structure. Nevertheless, a number of tentative generalizations 
can be offered which shed some light on the character of their 
communal organization. On the basis of the available evidence 
it does not appear likely that the earliest Jews entered Ethiopia 
in a single united group. It seems far more probable that they 
arrived in the country in small groups alongside other non- 
Jewish merchants, settlers, soldiers, etc. In a similar fashion, 
since Judaized elements could have entered Ethiopia from 
Arabia at any time from the 1* to the 6" century, there appears 
to be no reason to confine the entry of Jewish elements to a 
single brief period. Finally, the widespread impact of Jewish 
practices and influences on Ethiopian culture is only under- 
standable if we assume that the Jewish immigrants did not live 
in isolation from their neighbors. 

While a number of scholars have claimed that the in- 
troduction of Christianity to Ethiopia in the 4 country led 
to the persecution of local Jews, there is no direct evidence 
to support this. 

In fact, it appears unlikely that the earliest Christian em- 
perors had either the political mandate or the religious zeal 
to pursue such a policy. A strong possibility does exist, how- 
ever, that the 6th-century Ethiopian emperor Kaleb, who sent 
troops to punish the Judaized Arabian ruler *Yusuf Dhu Nu- 
was, may also have taken action against the Jews of the Ak- 
sumite (Ethiopian) kingdom. It is most interesting to note that 
during his reign we hear for the first time of the Semien region 
(later a Beta Israel stronghold) as “that country [to which] the 
King of the Aksumites exiles anyone whom he has sentenced 
to be banished.” 

None of the sources on the period between the 6» and 
13 centuries is of sufficient historicity to permit anything 
more than the most tentative of conclusions. This is particu- 
larly the case with regard to the legendary “Beta Israel queen” 
Judith (Gudit). While Bruce and Rathjens treated stories con- 
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cerning this ruler with considerable enthusiasm, Conti Rossini 
and Ullendorff have more soberly concluded that they “pos- 
sess no basis in historical fact.” Even if the existence of a me- 
dieval queen is conceded, there is little evidence that she was 
a Jewess, much less a Beta Israel. Certainly, no Jewish dynasty 
ruled Ethiopia in this period. In the Hebrew sources for this 
period, neither *Eldad ha-Dani nor *Benjamin of Tudela ap- 
pears to possess any first-hand knowledge concerning Ethio- 
pia. Clearly we must wait for the “Early Solomonic” period in 
Ethiopian history (from 1270 onward) before we encounter 
any truly reliable sources on the Beta Israel polity. 


WAR AND ADAPTATION. 1270-1632 The year 1270 marks 
a turning point in Ethiopian history. In that year a new dy- 
nasty which traced its descent to King Solomon and to the 
ancient Ethiopian Kingdom of Aksum came to power. Once 
these “Solomonic” Kings had consolidated their rule in the 
traditionally Christian areas of Ethiopia, they set out to im- 
pose their hegemony on all of the independent peoples of the 
Ethiopian highlands. Beginning with the reign of Amda Siyon 
(1314-1344) almost all these kings were to a greater or lesser 
extent concerned with the political subjugation of the Judaized 
population in the regions of Semien, Woggara, and Dambiya. 
In the middle of the 16 century, after the Ethiopian Chris- 
tians had (with Portuguese assistance) successfully repulsed 
a major Muslim invasion, they turned their full attention to 
the Beta Israel. King Minas (r. 1559-1563) and his son Sarsa 
Dengel (r. 1563-1597) fought major battles against the Beta 
Israel and inflicted heavy losses upon them. Hostilities were 
renewed in the reign of Susenyos (1607-1632) and under his 
leadership the Ethiopian army totally defeated the Beta Israel 
who were led by their ruler Gideon. This defeat marked the 
end of Beta Israel independence. 


A BETA ISRAEL KINGDOM. Although it has for many years 
been claimed that an independent “Beta Israel” kingdom ex- 
isted in Ethiopia during this period, and the Beta Israel them- 
selves claim to have been ruled by a long line of kings, these 
contentions should not be accepted without careful scrutiny. 
There is little support in the contemporary primary sources 
for the idea that the Beta Israel were united into a single po- 
litical framework earlier than the 16" century. As was noted 
above, none of the sources from the period prior to the 14 
century is of sufficient historicity for firm conclusions to be 
drawn. Nor is there any evidence for the existence of a uni- 
fied Jewish kingdom in the 14" and 15‘ century reports. Ju- 
daized groups are invariably referred to in the contemporary 
hagiographic texts and chronicles by the region they inhab- 
ited. Their rulers are depicted as local governors, members 
of the regional nobility. Thus we read of people “like Jews” in 
Semien, Wagara, Salamt, and Sagade,” of “sons of Jews” in En- 
fraz; of the governor of Semien and Cambiya, etc. Even James 
Bruce, who perhaps more than any other writer deserves 
credit for popularizing the exploits of the Jewish “kings” of 
Ethiopia, makes no mention of a monarchy in this period. It 
is therefore difficult to escape the conclusion that in the 14' 
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and 15‘ centuries the Beta Israel were politically divided and 
geographically dispersed. 

The recognition of this reality has several important con- 
sequences for the interpretation of Beta Israel history. Firstly, 
it serves as a caution against attempts to artificially impose 
unity on the sources by treating scattered events in specific 
regions as if they affected all Beta Israel. The Christian Em- 
peror Yeshaq’s (r. 1413-1430) victory over the Beta Israel gov- 
ernor of Semien and Dambiya was not, for example, a defeat 
for all Beta Israel. Some were allies of the Emperor and ben- 
efited from his victory. In a similar fashion, the reported con- 
version to Christianity of much of the population of Salamt 
province by the 15''-century Christian missionary St. Takla 
Hawaryat must be evaluated in its proper geographic context. 
His successes in that region left the population of Semien at 
least temporarily untouched. 

A recognition of the decentralized character of Beta 
Israel society during this period is also of crucial importance 
to the proper understanding of the dynamics of Beta Israel 
political history. If one accepts the existence of an ancient 
Beta Israel kingdom with its origins shrouded in the undoc- 
umented past, the rest of Beta Israel history appears almost 
automatically to be little more than an account of their de- 
cline from this mythical peak. In fact, the story is much more 
complex. According to the extant sources, a centralized rela- 
tively unified political organization existed among the Beta 
Israel only from the 16 and early 17 centuries. The effec- 
tive military-political structure described in Ethiopian royal 
chronicles of this period was not, therefore, an aboriginal 
characteristic of Beta Israel society. Rather it developed rela- 
tively late, probably in response to the external threat posed by 
the Christian empire. Their history is not accordingly a story 
of continuous and unremitting decline but rather a gradual 
process of consolidation and unification followed by a series 
of catastrophic defeats. 

Even when applied solely to the period of the 16 and 
17 century the term Beta Israel kingdom should not be ap- 
plied too casually. Even those later sources which portray a 
far more centralized polity than existed in earlier periods are 
far from unanimous as to the precise character of the group's 
political structure. It is, for example, of interest to note that 
while many medieval Hebrew sources (none of them eyewit- 
ness accounts) accept the existence of a kingdom as axiomatic, 
the first-hand reports of Ethiopian, Portuguese, and Muslim 
observers are far more restrained. The claim put forward in 
the Chronicle of Emperor Sarsa Dengal that the 16'-century 
Beta Israel leader Radai lived from his own labor (“he was a 
tiller of the soil, who ate his bread by the sweat of his brow”; 
cf. Gen. 3:19) is difficult to reconcile with the idea of a fully 
developed monarchy. 

Nor should James Bruce's detailed reports on the Jewish 
kings be accepted uncritically. Bruce, it must be remembered, 
visited Ethiopia almost a century and a half after Susenyos’ 
victory over the Beta Israel. He was, therefore, at least in this 
case, a recorder of traditions and not an eyewitness. In addi- 
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tion, his claim that a Beta Israel king and queen still ruled at 
the time of his visit scarcely enhances his credibility.* 


THE RISE OF MONASTICISM. The gradual evolution of a more 
centralized political structure was only one of the responses 
engendered by the Christian threat to the Beta Israel. Dur- 
ing the same period a major revolution took place within the 
structure of Beta Israel religious life. A new form of religious 
leadership began to emerge. Faced with increasing political 
and military pressure from the Christian Ethiopian emperors, 
the Beta Israel adopted the Christian institution of monasti- 
cism as a means of consolidating and developing their unique 
communal identity. Beginning with Abba Sabra and Sega Am- 
lak, who lived in the 15» century and are credited with found- 
ing Beta Israel monasticism, monks played a vital role among 
the Jews in Ethiopia. 

According to Beta Israel traditions, the introduction of 
monasticism was accompanied by a number of other religious 
innovations including the introduction of new religious lit- 
erature, the composition of prayers, and the adoption of im- 
portant laws of ritual segregation and purity. The Beta Israel 
monks can thus be justly claimed to have been the chief car- 
riers of their people's distinctive religious heritage. It appears 
probable that it was they who provided the ideological basis 
for the creation of a unified political structure among their 
people. Just how successful the monks were in assuming a 
central position in Beta Israel society is evidenced not only 
by the fact that they survived the demise of the autonomous 
political leaders but also by the fact that nearly all the figures 
commemorated by the Beta Israel as holy men at various holy 
places in Ethiopia were monks. 


1632-1860 

Any doubts one might have with regard to the finality of the 
Beta Israel's defeat at the hands of Susenyos are resolved by the 
decision of his son Fasiledes (1632-67) to build his capital at 
Gondar near the heart of Beta Israel territory. The site would 
only have been chosen after the local people had been totally 
subdued. According to both Christian and Jewish traditions, 
Beta Israel soldiers and artisans were speedily incorporated 
into the military and economic life of Christian Ethiopia. Al- 
though the Beta Israel no longer ruled themselves, the Gond- 
arine period (1632-1769) is remembered as a period when the 
“(Beta) Israel lived in peace and welfare.” Beginning in 1769, 
however, Ethiopia was plunged into an extended period of con- 
flict and internal struggle. Known as the Zemane Masafent (the 
era of the princes or judges), because it resembled the period 
of the Old Testament judges when “there was no king in Israel: 
every man did that which was right in his eyes,” this period 
brought fresh sorrows to the Beta Israel. During a period of 
almost 100 years (1769-1855) Ethiopia lacked effective imperial 
rule and local rulers vied with each other for supremacy. The 
Beta Israel, whose well-being was largely dependent upon royal 
patronage and protection, suffered accordingly. Their decline 
from independence to imperial appointees to despised artisans 
is clearly visible in their changing patterns of leadership. 
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AZMACH AND BEJEROND. Following their loss of indepen- 
dence in the 17" century, the structure of Beta Israel political 
leadership underwent a dramatic change. Autonomous rul- 
ers no longer exercised control over the community or the 
regions in which the Beta Israel lived. Political power passed 
into the hands of royal-appointed governors, none of whom 
was chosen by virtue of their traditional roles among their 
own people. Rather they acquired land and titles through 
their ability to render services to the Christian Emperors 
who resided in Gondar. The principal secular leaders of the 
Beta Israel became those who were recognized as such by 
the dominant society, rather than those related to their own 
previous ruling families. A new elite of soldiers, masons, and 
carpenters emerged. 

The Beta Israel leaders of the Gondarine period are re- 
membered as having held two titles: azmach (commander) 
and bejerond (treasurer). The former, which was the higher 
of the two ranks, was used to refer to military leaders and lo- 
cal officals. The latter appears to have had connections with 
tax collection, although as applied to the Beta Israel it seems 
to have referred primarily to the “chief of the workers” - es- 
pecially potters, carpenters, masons, and blacksmiths. While 
the azmach might exercise leadership over a heterogeneous 
community, the bejerond’s authority was confined to the Beta 
Israel. One informant stated, “The azmach was government 
administrator for many people, but the bejerond was only con- 
cerned with the Beta Israel” 

One of the clearest indications of the deterioration of the 
status of the Beta Israel in the late 18 and 19" century is the 
gradual disappearance of the azmach. In the Gondarine period 
Beta Israel were appointed both azmach and bejerond, by mid- 
19h century those few Beta Israel who had any titles at all were 
exclusively bejerond. As James Quirin has noted, this transi- 
tion was symptomatic of their social-political decline and in- 
creasing identification as a low-status artisan group. 


COMMUNAL ORGANIZATION. One immediate consequence 
of the Beta Israel’s loss of autonomy was a return to the decen- 
tralized pattern of communal organization which had charac- 
terized their political structure prior to the 16» and 17” cen- 
tury. While it may be convenient to continue to speak of the 
Beta Israel “community,” no evidence exists for the survival 
of formal centralized communal institutions. Rather a large 
number of scattered communities existed with informal eco- 
nomic, political, marital, and religious ties. Halévy observed 
when he visited Ethiopia in 1867, “Chaque commune est au- 
tonomie et indépendante. Cest seulement dans les cas ou un 
grand danger menace la religion qu’on se reunit, afin de re- 
pousser fennemie commun” (J. Halevy, in: Bulletin de [Alliance 
israélite universelle (1868), 95). 

The Beta Israel’s lack of autonomy and of an effective 
political-military leadership also resulted in a sharp decline 
in the communities’ coercive power. Abba Yeshagq, one of the 
Beta Israel's outstanding religious leaders of the 19 century, 
told the French explorer Antoine d’Abbadie that originally 
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the Beta Israel would stone to death any member of the com- 
munity who ate leavened products on Passover. Following 
their loss of independence, however, they were compelled to 
change the punishment. “Mais aujourd’hui, comme on na pas 
de roi juif, on se contente d’infliger une pénitence qui est le 
don @une chévre d'un an” 

Abba Yeshaq’s words serve as a reminder that however 
great the authority of the Beta Israel clergy, neither they nor 
any other group in post-independence Beta Israel society 
had the power to enforce its will upon the population. On 
the whole, the means of coercion in their hands were largely 
limited to steps such as ostracism, which depended upon the 
support of community opinion. As Halévy wrote, “Chaque 
province, chaque ville se soumet volontairement a la decision 
de son prétre et de ses debteras.” 

At the heart of the daily functioning of the voluntary 
system described by Halévy stood the village elders (shmagi- 
lotch). On their role he observed, “La justice est exercée par 
les anciens (chimaguelié). Les plaintes et les différends sont 
portes devant eux. Leurs jugements sont toujours respectes 
par les deux partis. Personne nose sy opposer ni faire appel 
a lautorité amharique”” 

Although Halévy appears to have been the first witness to 
mention the role of the elders in Beta Israel society, the phe- 
nomenon he describes was probably of considerable antiquity. 
Certainly we can presume that it existed at least from the time 
when the Beta Israel lost their independence. More impor- 
tantly, it formed an integral part of Beta Israel life through- 
out the 198 and 20* centuries, and thus forms a vital element 
in any comprehensive picture of their traditional leadership 
in the modern era. 

Although we possess no specific information of the Beta 
Israel clergy during the Gondarine period, it appears likely that 
their importance was increased by the decline of the autono- 
mous political leadership. In particular, the monastic clergy 
who became virtually the only leaders not dependent upon 
the Christian kings for their position, probably rose in status. 
The further decline of the secular leaders during the “era of the 
princes” could only have further enhanced their standing. 

By the time we begin to receive detailed accounts of Beta 
Israel life in the first half of the 19‘ century, the paramount 
position of the monastic clergy is clearly established. Antoine 
d'Abbadie, one of the most important of the early European 
visitors to Ethiopia wrote, “Bien qu'il n’y ait pas de hierarchie 
ecclesiastique, les Falachas reconnaissent pour chef les plus 
savent ou le plus habile de leurs moines.” The centrality of the 
monastic clergy during this period receives further confirma- 
tion in the Beta Israel’s own sources according to which their 
religion survived a severe crisis in the early 19» century due 
to the efforts of the monk, Abba Wedaje. Significantly it was 
also the monastic clergy who served as communal spokesmen 
when the first efforts to communicate with world Jewry were 
made. Finally, it was upon the monastic clergy that the main 
responsibility fell to defend their people against the tempta- 
tions of foreign missionaries. 
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1860-1905: The Missionary Challenge 

By the middle of the 19"* century a small number of Western- 
ers had visited the Beta Israel and brought reports about them 
back to Europe. Although a number of these travelers were 
themselves missionaries, it was only in 1859 that organized 
Western missionary activity amongst the Beta Israel began. 
In that year the London Society for Promoting Christianity 
among the Jews established its Ethiopian mission. It is difficult 
to overestimate the impact of the mission's activities upon the 
Beta Israel. While the number of converts they procured was 
never very large, the educational opportunities they offered 
and the vernacular scriptures they distributed significantly 
disrupted the Beta Israel communities. Existing divisions be- 
tween regions and groups within the population were exacer- 
bated. New tensions were also created. For the monastic clergy 
in particular, the missionary intervention proved fateful. 


THE DECLINE OF MONASTICISM. A crucial feature of the 
missionary program was a concerted effort to undermine the 
Beta Israel’s confidence in their priests and monks. These cler- 
ics attracted the ire of the missionaries for a variety of reasons. 
Firstly, as evangelical Protestants the missionaries had a deep 
aversion to any monastic religious hierarchy. (They were, for 
example not less bitter in their condemnation of the clergy of 
the Ethiopian Orthodox Church.) The Beta Israel religious 
leaders were, moreover doubly blameworthy in their opinion, 
because they claimed biblical sanction for their office. Typi- 
cal of their hostility to the monks was the encounter of the 
missionary Henry Aaron Stern with a “wild fanatical looking 
monk with a grin of contempt which imparted to his black 
face and capacious mouth a repulsive expression with an air 
of pride and self-complacency.” 

Stern and his colleagues not only attacked the priesthood 
and monasticism as institutions, but also exploited every op- 
portunity to demonstrate their superiority by engaging indi- 
vidual clerics in disputations. Their task was not a difficult one. 
The Beta Israel clergy were honored by their people because of 
their piety and the communal and ritual roles they performed; 
not for their skill as debaters. Few, if any, Beta Israel priests 
possessed a complete Bible. The arts of citation and argumen- 
tation, at which the missionaries were so skilled, was totally 
foreign to them. Inevitably, they came out second best in the 
confrontations engineered by the missionaries. 

The deleterious effects of the missionaries’ direct attacks 
upon the monastic clergy were further supplemented by other 
activities with less immediate but no less important conse- 
quences. In particular, the opening of the mission schools and 
the distribution of Amharic Bibles (and religious tracts) set 
in motion a mini-reformation among the Beta Israel. Young 
men and secondary clerics (debtera) attracted by the mission's 
offer of education and an alternative avenue to achievement 
and status were among the most prominent early converts. 
The missionaries themselves drew a clear connection between 
literacy and familiarity with the biblical text, and the decision 
to defy clerical authority. 
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The missionary attempt to undermine the Beta Israel's 
trust in their religious leaders was based upon a shrewdly ac- 
curate assessment of their centrality to their people. In the 
mid-19" century as today most Beta Israel possessed only a 
rudimentary understanding of the symbols and rituals which 
comprised their religious traditions. The clergy, especially the 
monks, were not only the paramount ritual experts, but also 
the chief guardians of the community’s traditions and beliefs. 
It thus, for example, fell to them to defend the community’s 
interests before the king when in 1862 the missionaries suc- 
ceeded in temporarily curtailing Beta Israel sacrifices. The 
monks moreover held tremendous sway over their followers. 
On no less than three occasions during the first decades of 
the missionary enterprise (1862, 1874, 1879) groups or indi- 
vidual monks succeeded in leading large bands of Beta Israel 
on ill-fated exoduses out of Ethiopia. Given such devotion, it 
becomes clear that the missionary assault on clerical prestige 
and status held the promise of totally undermining the Beta 
Israel religious system. In fact, the missionaries seem to have 
been confident that this was, in fact, happening. 

“Respecting the Jews, or Falashas, one remarkable feature 
is at present observable, namely, that they have been greatly 
divided in their religious opinions, as also in respect of their 
adherence to the monks... Hence, a great division has arisen, 
and although we must not as yet be too sanguine, yet we may 
freely say that the balance is in our favor” (Jewish Record (Jan- 
uary 1862), 2). 

The earliest period of missionary activity also saw the 
creation of another sort of division among the Beta Israel, with 
the establishment of a major settlement in the Tigre province 
of northern Ethiopia. 

Although Beta Israel villages appear to have existed in 
Tigre province during the Middle Ages, the modern Tigrean 
communities appear to have originated in 1862. In that year a 
large number of Beta Israel inspired by a prophet set out for 
the Promised Land. Their attempt ended not in a miraculous 
crossing of the Red Sea, but in disaster and starvation. Many 
died, some straggled back to Gondar, others settled in Tigre 
especially in the Shire region. As time passed they acquired 
many of the characteristics of their Tigrean neighbors, most 
notably the language Tigrinya. Their economic situation and 
historical experience also diverge significantly from their 
brethren further south. During the late 19" and early 20" cen- 
tury contact between the Jews of Gondar and Tigre was irregu- 
lar, and no common leadership united the two regions. 

While the activities of the missionaries may have posed 
a serious challenge to the religious authority of the Beta Israel 
monks, this problem pales in comparison to the threat to their 
survival created by the great famine of 1888-1892. During this 
four year period Dervish invasions, rinderpest, drought, lo- 
custs, and disease devastated most of northern Ethiopia. It ap- 
pears likely that between a third and a half of the Beta Israel 
died during this period. Those who survived left their normal 
places of residence and scattered far and wide. Traditional vil- 
lage life and the customary separation from non-Jews broke 
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down in face of the danger of starvation. Beta Israel monks 
seem to have been especially hard hit. Certainly, none of the 
travelers who visited Ethiopia in the late 19 or early 20" cen- 
tury viewed them any longer as the central pillars of Beta Israel 
religiosity. Priests (qessotch) and elders had, by this time, be- 
come the new communal leaders. 


1904-1936: Faitlovitch and His Students 

The arrival of Jacques *Faitlovitch in Ethiopia in 1904 marks 
another turning point in the history of the Beta Israel. Al- 
though Faitlovitch’s teacher, Joseph *Halévy, was the first 
practicing European Jew to visit the Beta Israel, it was only 
through the activities of Faitlovitch himself that they were 
slowly introduced into the mainstream of world Jewish his- 
tory. He was moreover similarly instrumental in beginning the 
gradual trend towards the “normalization” of their religious 
belief and practice. Processes set in motion by Faitlovitch in 
the early 1900s were to reach their culmination in the aliyah of 
the majority of the Beta Israel in the decade of the 1980s. 

Faitlovitch’s activities were central for an understanding 
of the history of the Beta Israel in the 20 century even if his 
immediate effect on the majority of the Beta Israel population 
should not be overestimated. Either the symbolic impact of 
Faitlovitch’s presence in the capital and his closeness to the 
Negus or the circulation of his letters written in Amharic, kept 
as precious relics by the families that possessed them, played 
a role creating imaginary links with the Jewish world among 
Beta Israel population living in the villages. The total number 
of students who studied in Addis Abeba. Asmara and small 
villages’ schools Faitlovitch founded was never very large but 
information about new possibilities in education circulated 
even among distant villages. 

Twenty-five young Beta Israel were educated mostly in 
Europe, ten in Palestine and 1 in Egypt. The boys were received 
by local Jewish communities and individual rabbis in different 
ways, sometimes strongly supported to adapt to the Western 
world and other times abandoned due to a lack of money, in- 
terest or commitment. Some of them contracted illnesses and 
died such as Solomon Isaac, Yizkiahu Finkas, Abraham Ba- 
roch, Abraham Meir. While, some students such as Ghetié Yir- 
miahu, Taamrat Emmanuel, and later Bayyu (Reuben) Isayyas, 
Menghestu Isaac, Taddesse Jacob and Yona Bogale used their 
education on behalf of their people, many never returned to 
the villages which they had left behind. Some of them took 
advantage of the opportunities they were offered when Haile 
Sellasse regained his power in 1941 and offered them to work 
in different ministries in Ethiopia. The primary significance of 
Faitlovitch’s efforts for the Beta Israel political structure may 
well lie in his attempt to develop a new modernized elite. The 
fact that Faitlovitch was very paternalistic and authoritarian 
in his decisions regarding the fate of the young Beta Israel he 
brought to Europe, imposing the adoption of new Western 
Jewish codes and the abandon of the entire Beta Israel culture 
for sure influenced the behavior of the future Beta Israel elite 
that didn't always act as expected by Faitlovitch. Certainly, 
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from Faitlovitch’s time onward an ever-increasing gap existed 
between those perceived by outsiders as Ethiopian leaders and 
the internal realities of Beta Israel society. In part at least this 
gap reflects the differing rates of development between Euro- 
pean and Ethiopian Jewry. The increasingly modernized and 
cosmopolitan world Jewish leadership sought their counter- 
parts in Ethiopia and found them among Faitlovitch’s students. 
Thus, a tiny group of urbanized, educated Beta Israel came 
to be seen as community representatives. At the same time 
in rural Ethiopia the priests and elders continued to domi- 
nate village life and a decentralized pattern of communal or- 
ganization persisted. (T. Parfitt, E. Trevisan Semi (eds.) The 
Beta Israel in Ethiopia and Israel, Richmond (Surrey) 1999; T. 
Parfitt, E. Trevisan Semi (eds.), The Beta Israel: the Birth of an 
Elite among the Jews of Ethiopia, 2005) 


[Steven Kaplan / Emanuela Trevisan Semi (24 ed.)] 


1935-1941: The Italian Conquest 
The Italian invasion of Ethiopia in 1935/36 put a dramatic end 
to Faitlovitch’s educational efforts. As Mussolini’s troops ap- 
proached Addis Ababa in the spring of 1936, the pupils of the 
Faitlovitch school took refuge in the French Legation. After 
Taamrat Emmanuel in 1937 was forced to flee the country 
Menghestu Isaac took his place as school’s director. The Ad- 
dis Ababa school continued to exist in bad conditions until 
the end of the occupation maintained by pupils working in 
the town. During the period of the Italian occupation a num- 
ber of Beta Israel (such as Taamrat Emmanuel and Taddesse 
Jacob) distinguished themselves in the patriotic resistance. 
Others collaborated with the Italian authorities. 

Since Italian policy towards the Beta Israel varied during 
the period of their occupation and was itself somewhat self- 
contradictory, its effects on community leadership and organi- 
zation were complex. Although the Italians initially considered 
the possibility of pursuing a policy towards the Jews of Ethio- 
pia similar to that exercised in Libya, it soon became clear to 
them that the absence of a formal community structure made 
this impossible. In the end they were forced to conclude that 
“if and when the Jews of Ethiopia will be organized in a com- 
munity, they will be required to join the Union of Italian Jew- 
ish Communities” After promulgating “racial laws” in 1938 in 
Italy the Minister of Africa “no longer allowed the involvement 
of foreign Jewish organizations in the affairs of the Falashas” 
and there was no more an interest in that policy (D. Summer- 
field, From Falashas to Ethiopian Jews: The External Influences 
for Change c.1860-1960, London and New York, 2003, p.96). In 
the meantime, the Beta Israel were considered an oppressed 
tribal group “liberated” from the Christian Amhara. Bayyu 
(Reuben) Issayas, a former student with administrative expe- 
rience, was appointed their chief and awarded the traditional 
Ethiopian title of Gerazmach (Commander of the Left Flank). 
The Italians appeared to have abolished the land restrictions 
that denied the Beta Israel to own land and established an area 
for Beta Israel to settle, near Gondar (Wuzeba and Ambober), 
linked by the building of roads. During the massacre of 120 
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Ethiopians in Mereba, a crime committed by the Italian oc- 
cupants in 1937, thirty-two Beta Israel were killed (Taamrat’s 
letter to Faitlovitch, 19.9.1937, in: E. Trevisan Semi, Lepistolario 
di Taamrat Emmanuel: un intellettuale ebreo @Etiopia nella 
prima meta del xx secolo (Torino, 2000), 250-256. 


1941-1974 
Prior to the liberation of Ethiopia in 1941 only a handful of 
Western Jews had visited the Beta Israel. In the next three de- 
cades, their numbers were to swell dramatically. Trends which 
first became apparent in the period of Faitlovitch, such as out- 
side intervention, education, and normalization of religious 
practice, escalated significantly. In a similar manner the pres- 
sure upon the Beta Israel to speak with one voice grew. The 
traditional religious leadership was increasingly challenged 
by Western-educated members of the community and con- 
tact with outsiders became an ever more important route to 
status. 

No description of Beta Israel leadership and the influ- 
ence of outside forces on community organization in the pe- 
riod after World War 11 would be complete without a discus- 
sion of the figure of Yona *Bogale. Born in Wolleqa, Gondar 
in 1910, Yona studied with Faitlovitch and Taamrat Emmanuel 
in Ethiopia. Later he pursued further studies in Jerusalem, 
Frankfurt, Zurich, and Paris. After his return to Ethiopia he 
worked as a teacher and a civil servant. In 1953 he left the im- 
perial service and from that time on, until he left Ethiopia in 
1979, he involved himself with various projects connected with 
the Beta Israel community. 

During the more than 25 years of Ato Yona’s activities as 
a spokesman for the Beta Israel, foreign involvement with the 
community in Ethiopia steadily increased. The Israel govern- 
ment, the Jewish Agency, ORT, JDC, political activists and ca- 
sual travelers all made their impact felt upon the Jews of Ethio- 
pia. From the perspective of the various Jewish organizations, 
which sought to aid their co-religionists in Ethiopia, the Beta 
Israel's lack of political unity and their tradition of village-level 
politics appeared inefficient and wasteful. In an attempt to ra- 
tionalize and simplify the giving of assistance, such organiza- 
tions sought to impose an artificial unity on the Beta Israel 
whereby a single individual represented all the communities 
and coordinated the distribution of assistance. 

Despite, or perhaps because of, his unique background, 
Ato Yona came to represent the Beta Israel community to 
much of the outside world, especially to various Jewish orga- 
nizations. As the interest and financial involvement of world 
Jewry with the Beta Israel grew, Ato Yona became a well- 
known and idealized figure. Yet, his position within the com- 
munity was often a far cry from that depicted by outsiders. 

Throughout the period of the 1970s, for example, an open 
dispute existed between Yona Bogale and the leading priest of 
the Gondar area, Abba Uri Ben (Berhan) Baruch. In part, the 
quarrel was based upon a disagreement as to how funds from 
the various “pro-Beta Israel” committees should be divided 
among different villages. However, it soon developed beyond 
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this specific issue to a more general dispute over the nature of 
community leadership and society: a conflict between internal 
religious leadership and external/political power. On the one 
hand, the religious leader was known, trusted, and respected 
throughout the Gondar region; and on the other hand the po- 
litical leader, was educated and experienced, and had gained 
prestige and influence through both the money he received 
from abroad, and the recognition of foreign committees. 

The quarrel also appears to have had a generational com- 
ponent as well, for it pitted the young Israeli-educated Hebrew 
teachers against the priests and elders. In the words of Uri ben 
Baruch “the young teachers want to lead the people, but the 
priests and the head of the elders don’t want to surrender their 
leadership... But, because the young teachers have access to 
the government, Beta Israel follow them, and only adults and 
the elderly continue to obey the priests as of old.” 

The divisions which arose in this case can as we have 
seen be analyzed on a variety of levels. Religious, political, 
and generational factors all appear to have been of relevance. 
There was, moreover, a minor geographical component in- 
sofar as the leadership struggle appears to have originated in 
the competition between villages for scarce resources. How- 
ever, the importance of the geographical factor was relatively 
insignificant, when compared to the major role it assumed in 
the division between Amharan and Tigrean Beta Israel. In this 
case a major regional division developed whose repercussions 
are being felt to this day in Israel. 

Despite the earlier visits of Faitlovitch and Rabbi Hayyim 
*Nahoum world Jewry remained largely ignorant of the Ti- 
grean Jews. In a census undertaken in the 1950s the number 
of Jews in Tigre province was underestimated by more than 
two thirds (1,250 est. versus 4,000). Moreover, the Jews of 
Tigre benefited far less than those in the Gondar region from 
the relief and educational efforts of world Jewry. Thus existing 
social, economic, and linguistic differences were exacerbated 
by a growing gap in modernization, education, and secular- 
ization. By the time the Beta Israel were brought en masse to 
Israel in the 1980s (and here too the experience in the two re- 
gions varied tremendously) a latent hostility existed between 
many members of the Gondar and Tigrean communities. 


[Steven Kaplan] 


Developments in the Later 1970s 
JEWISHNESS OF THE FALASHAS. ‘The first major statement 
affirming the Jewishness of the Beta Israel was made in the 
16 century by Rabbi David ibn Zimra, the Radbaz. After an 
intensive study, he declared the Beta Israel as “of the seed of 
Israel, of the Tribes of Dan” He further stated that marriage to 
one of the Beta Israel is permissible as long as that person ac- 
cepts the more modern practices of rabbinic Judaism. And in 
later responsum, he became explicit and even more emphatic 
in stating the Beta Israel are unquestionably Jews. 
Recognizing that the Beta Israel, because of their isola- 
tion, practiced a more biblical Judaism than the rabbinic Ju- 
daism of his time, the Radbaz wrote: “These who came from 
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the land of Cush (Ethiopia) are without doubt of the Tribe of 
Dan and because there are not among them scholars, masters 
of tradition, they seize unto themselves the literal meaning 
of Scripture... they are as a child who has been held captive 
among idolators.” 

Thus spoke the great rabbi from Cairo, who lived in 
North Africa and was perhaps closer to the Beta Israel people 
and their issues than any rabbi of his time or since then. 

After the Radbaz, a few other noted rabbis such as Rabbi 
Yaakov Castro, also declared the Beta Israel as descendants of 
the Tribe of Dan. But it was not until Christian missionaries, 
especially the apostate Jew, Henry Stern, started to make in- 
roads among the Beta Israel in the mid-19‘» century, that the 
western Jewish world once again became concerned about 
the Jews of Ethiopia. 

It was the revered Rabbi Azriel Hildesheimer of Eisen- 
stadt, founder of the Agudat Israel, who made a bold state- 
ment in favor of the Beta Israel in 1864. Rabbi Hildesheimer, 
described in the Jewish Chronicle as “one of the foremost lead- 
ers of the strictly orthodox party on the (European) continent,’ 
urged that a special mission be undertaken to them. “Do not 
lose courage, my brethren, but be full of confidence; never yet 
have the unfortunate knocked at the door of a Jewish house 
without having found assistance.” 

Yet little happened until the Alliance Israélite Universelle 
of Paris sent the semiticist Joseph *Halévy to investigate the 
situation in Ethiopia. Convinced that the Beta Israel were Jews 
by religion who wanted to be recognized as part of the Jewish 
people, Halévy inspired his pupil, Professor Jacques * Faitlo- 
vitch, to concern himself with the Beta Israel. 

Faitlovitch, who probably more than any other single 
person was responsible for keeping interest in the Beta Israel 
alive, obtained a very important document. It was a letter 
written in 1906 addressed to the Beta Israel as “our brethren, 
sons of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, who dwell in Abyssinia” 
It refers to the Beta Israel as “our flesh and blood,” and it as- 
sures them of help in religious education. It expressed hope 
that G-d” will gather us from the four corners of the earth 
and bring us to Zion” The letter was signed by 44 leading 
rabbis from Europe, America and Egypt. Included in the list 
were Herman Adler (Chief Rabbi of London), H. Gaster, S. 
Daiches, Moritz Gudemann (Chief Rabbi of Vienna), Raphael 
Meir Panigel (Sephardi Chief Rabbi of Jerusalem and of Pal- 
estine), and Jacob Reines of Russia (the first head of the Miz- 
rachi movement). 

Among the many documents Faitlovitch obtained was a 
letter, dated December 4, 1921, from Abraham Isaac *Kook, the 
highly respected Ashkenazi chief rabbi of Palestine. Rav Kook 
called out to World Jewry “to save our Beta Israel brethren 
from extinction and contamination... and to rescue 50,000 
holy souls of the House of Israel from oblivion. A holy obli- 
gation rests upon our entire nation to raise funds with a gen- 
erous hand to improve the lot of the Falashas in Ethiopia and 
to bring their young children to Jewish centers in Palestine 
and the Diaspora...” 
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It was on February 9, 1973, that the plight of the Ethiopian 
Jews was brought once more to the attention of world Jewry. 
Rabbi Ovadiah * Yosef, Sephardi chief rabbi of Israel, in a let- 
ter addressed to Mr. Ovadia Hazi, former spokesman for the 
Ethiopian Jews living in Israel, gave a ruling on the status of 
the Beta Israel as Jews according to the halakhah. 

After quoting the views of a number of eminent re- 
ligious authorities, including those of the Radbaz, Rabbi 
Hildesheimer, and the Ashkenazi chief rabbis of Israel, Rabbi 
Abraham Isaac Kook and Isaac Halevi *Herzog, in favor of 
their being in fact Jews, Rabbi Ovadiah Yosef wrote: 


I have therefore come to the conclusion that Falashas are de- 
scendants of the Tribe of Israel who went southward to Ethio- 
pia, and there is no doubt that the above sage established that 
they (the Falashas) are of the Tribe of Dan... and (these sages) 
relached the conclusion on the basis of the most reliable wit- 
nesses and evidence. 

I, too... have investigated and inquired well into... (these 
matters)... and have decided that in my humble opinion, the 
Falashas are Jews, whom it is our duty to redeem from assimi- 
lation, to hasten their immigration to Israel, to educate them in 
the spirit of our holy Torah and to make them partners in the 
building of our sacred land... 

I am certain that the government institutions and the 
Jewish Agency, as well as organizations in Israel and the dias- 
pora, will help us to the best of our ability in this holy task... 
the mitzva of redeeming the souls of our people... for every- 
one who saves one soul in Israel, it is as though he had saved 
the whole world. 


Rabbi Ovadia Yosef’s letter refers to the Beta Israel as de- 
scendants of the Tribe of Dan. Support for this view can be 
traced back as far as the 9‘ century c.£. in the writings of 
the Jewish traveler Eldad Ha-Dani. Such rabbinic luminar- 
ies as Rashi cite Eldad as an unquestioned authority on these 
issues. 

On March 11, 1975, it was reported that an Interministe- 
rial Committee had ruled that Israel recognized the Ethiopian 
Jews entitled to automatic citizenship and full benefits as pre- 
scribed under the 1950 Law of Return. 

Chief Ashkenazi Rabbi Shlomo Goren expressed disap- 
proval of this ruling, but after the winter of 1978 when he met 
a group of new immigrants from Ethiopia with the greeting, 
“You are our brothers; you are our blood and our flesh. You 
are true Jews... You have returned to your homeland,” he too 
joined the ranks of the long list of rabbis affirming the Jew- 
ishness of the Beta Israel. 

Nonetheless, Rabbis Yosef and Goren requested a sym- 
bolic ceremony which is called a hidush ha-yahadut, mean- 
ing “renewal of Judaism.” This ceremony consists of a ritual 
immersion without the necessity of a blessing for the women. 
The men are also immersed because they are already circum- 
cised. They need only a ceremonial milah. 

This symbolic ceremony is not a conversion. It does not 
require any study period. The rabbis request that it be done 
within a few days of the Ethiopian Jews arrival in Israel. Rabbi 
Ovadia Yosef expressed it best when he defined the ceremony 
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as “an act of renewing their covenant with the Jewish people” 
VJerusalem Post, August 1977). 

Some Ethiopian Jews, who have suffered much as a peo- 
ple to preserve their Judaism against almost insurmountable 
odds, felt the ceremony was an insult. Nonetheless, all went 
through with it until 1985 when they started to oppose to it. 
This opposition culminated in a month-long strike in the au- 
tumn of 1985 that ended with an agreement (S. Kaplan “The 
Beta Israel and the Rabbinate: Law, Politics and Ritual;’ Social 
Science Information 27, 3, 1988, pp. 357-70). Nevertheless this 
issue continued to be considered very sensitive and when in 
1989 rabbi David Chelouche was appointed marriage registrar 
for all Ethiopians in the country the question was settled by a 
compromise: “Since he did not believe that Ethiopians needed 
to undergo any form of conversion, those married under his 
auspices were exempted from any preconditions not imposed 
on other Israelis” (S. Kaplan and H. Salomon, “Ethiopian Jews 
in Israel: a Part of the people or Apart from the people?” in 
U. Rebhun and C. Waxman (eds.), Jews in Israel: Contem- 
porary Social and Cultural Patterns, Hanover and London, 
2003, pp. 118-148: 131) 

[Howard M. Lenhoff/ E. Trevisan Semi (2° ed.)] 


ORGANIZATIONAL EFFORTS. In the U.S. during April 1974, 
the old American Pro-Beta Israel Committee started by Pro- 
fessor Jacques Faitlovitch and another committee merged to 
form the American Association for Ethiopian Jews. This new 
organization, founded by Dr. Graenum Berger, has brought 
the plight of the Ethiopian Jews to the forefront of issues in 
American Jewry, and supports many absorption programs 
in Israel. Also in the U.S., the National Jewish Community 
Relations Advisory Council in 1980 formed a Committee on 
Ethiopian Jewry. 

In 1977, the orT World Union established a nonsecular 
training program in Addis Ababa and in the province of Gon- 
dar that affected a number of Ethiopian Jews. 


ETHIOPIAN JEWS IN ISRAEL. In Israel, the Ethiopian Jews 
demonstrated against the government, the Jewish Agency 
and world Jewish leadership on January 1, 1979, and again on 
October 30, 1979, for not doing enough to bring their peo- 
ple to Israel. Following these demonstrations, Prime Minis- 
ter Begin met with the leaders of the Ethiopian Jews of Israel 
and pledged his full support to save their people and to bring 
them to Israel. Renewed demonstrations took place in De- 
cember 1981. At the end of the 1970s there were about 1,000 
Ethiopian Jewish residents of Israel, whereas estimates of the 
number of Beta Israel remaining in war-torn Ethiopia ranged 
from 20,000 to 25,000. 


[Howard M. Lenhoff] 


1982-1992 

In a decade of dramatic changes for World Jewry, the Beta 
Israel stood out as the Jewish community that had under- 
gone the most dramatic transformation. At the end of 1982 
the number of Ethiopian immigrants in Israel stood at about 
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2,300 and the vast majority of community members were still 
in Ethiopia. Ten years later the Beta Israel as a diaspora com- 
munity had ceased to exist. By the end of 1992 over 45,000 
Ethiopian immigrants had settled in Israel. When those born 
in Israel are included and those who have died subtracted, the 
total number of Ethiopian Jews in Israel exceeds 50,000. (See 
Table: Ethiopian Jews in Israel). 

Despite the relatively short period within which the Beta 
Israel were brought to Israel, each period in their immigration 
had different characteristics. Most of those who came prior to 
1984 were from the Tigre and Walgayit regions of northern 
Ethiopia. They arrived in small numbers through the Sudan 
and were gradually settled throughout Israel. In 1984 over ten 
thousand Jews from the Gondar region of Ethiopia flooded 
into Sudanese refugee camps. Initially they were brought out 
a few hundred at a time, but deteriorating conditions necessi- 
tated a more dramatic approach. During a period of less than 
two months starting in mid-November 1984, more than 6,500 
Beta Israel were airlifted to Israel in what became known as 
“Operation Moses.” Premature publicity brought the opera- 
tion to a halt, but in March 1985 a further 650 Jews were res- 
cued in “Operation Joshua.’ During the period from March 
1985 to October 1989 only a relatively small number of Jews 
managed to leave Ethiopia. The renewal of diplomatic relations 
between Israel and Ethiopia, however, paved the way for legal 
emigration on the basis of family reunification. By the summer 
of 1990 over twenty thousand Ethiopian Jews had migrated 
to Addis Ababa in the hope of being taken to Israel. During 
36 hours between May 24 and 25 as rebel troops threatened 
to conquer the capital, over 14,000 Beta Israel were airlifted 
to Israel in “Operation Solomon.” In the succeeding year 
and a half, several thousand more Beta Israel were brought 
to Israel. By the end of 1992 only a handful of Beta Israel re- 
mained in Ethiopia. A large number (estimates vary between 
30-250,000) of falas moura (Christians of Beta Israel descent) 
remained in Ethiopia. 

Although all the Beta Israel have left Ethiopia, their re- 
settlement in Israel is far from complete. Virtually every as- 
pect of their absorption process remains fraught with diffi- 
culties, and a clear danger exists that Ethiopian Jews in Israel 
will find themselves marginalized geographically, socially, 
and religiously. 

Despite clearly stated criteria for dispersing Ethiopian 
immigrants around the country, settling them in permanent 
apartments has always proven difficult. Housing in the desig- 
nated sites has not always been available, while local authori- 
ties and residents have not necessarily welcomed the influx 
of a dependent population. For their part the Ethiopians have 
been reluctant to abandon the protection of immigrant hous- 
ing and have often refused to do so unless provided with hous- 
ing that meets all of their criteria regarding cost, proximity to 
relatives, climate, and employment opportunities. Only after 
immigrants have been settled in permanent apartments can 
issues such as children’s education and long-term employment 
be seriously confronted. 
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As of September 1992 almost half the Ethiopian immi- 
grants in the country were still in temporary housing: 2,500 
were in hotels, 7,600 were in regular absorption centers, and 
15,000 were living in mobile homes. Each of these groups pres- 
ents officials with a different set of difficulties, but the last is 
probably the most problematic. Mobile homes for Ethiopian 
immigrants (as well as a relatively small number of Russians 
and veteran Israelis) were situated in 22 sites around the coun- 
try. Most were located in isolated areas far removed from other 
Israelis, schools, and employment opportunities. It was antici- 
pated that many immigrants would continue to live in such 
quarters for at least 3 or 4 years. 

So long as the Ethiopians remained in temporary quar- 
ters, it was extremely difficult to complete their educational, 
social, and occupational absorption. Although official statis- 
tics were never released, it was generally estimated that prior 
to 1991, 80% of Ethiopian immigrants eligible for work had 
found jobs. Those who have arrived in the following two years 
had a much harder time finding employment both because 
of their geographic isolation and difficult conditions in the 
Israeli economy. 

Although more than two decades have passed since 
Rabbi Ovadiah Yosef (at the time Sephardi chief rabbi) ruled 
that the Beta Israel were Jews, many details of their religious 
status remain unresolved. Despite recurrent demonstrations 
and court appeals, most Israeli marriage registrars continue 
to follow the Chief Rabbinate’s guidelines and require Ethio- 
pian immigrants wishing to marry to undergo ritual immer- 
sion. Rabbi David Chelouche of Netanya and other rabbis 
designated by him require no such ceremony and continue to 
perform weddings for Ethiopian Jews throughout the coun- 
try. Some Ethiopian activists have demanded that gessotch 
(priests), the community’s religious leaders, be allowed to 
conduct weddings and perform divorces as in Ethiopia. The 
Chief Rabbinate has firmly rejected this demand. Instead it 
has agreed to allow the gessotch to serve on religious councils 
in areas with large Ethiopian populations and has suggested 
that they study to become marriage registrars. 

The ongoing controversy concerning marriages and the 
status of the gessotch is not merely a halakhic-legal issue. It 
is also symptomatic of the vast changes that have shaken the 
Ethiopian family in the past decade. Couples have divorced 
and remarried, children have asserted an unprecedented de- 
gree of independence, and women have redefined their roles. 
Changes have, moreover, not been limited to the restructur- 
ing of relations within the family. The family’s relationship to 
the surrounding society has also been radically changed. In 
Ethiopia families and households were the foundation of ru- 
ral communal life and served as schools, workshops, clinics, 
reformatories, and credit organizations. In Israel most of these 
functions have become the primary responsibility of other 
institutions. Thus, the past decade has witnessed not only a 
dramatic and irreversible change of location (in a geographic 
sense) for the Ethiopian family. It has also produced a no less 
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revolutionary transformation of its place (in a social-economic 
sense) and its relationship to its surroundings. 


[Steven Kaplan] 


1992-2005 

The Ethiopian Jews continued to undergo dramatic changes 
in a very short period of time. In 2005 there were approxi- 
mately 85,000 in Israel, of whom 23,000 were Israeli-born. 
Official Israeli absorption policy aimed to prevent the devel- 
opment of Ethiopian ghettos and thus encouraged Ethiopians 
not to concentrate in the same areas and to purchase homes 
in towns where employment and social services were avail- 
able. This policy failed to some extent because immigrants 
wished to be housed near relatives and chose to live were it 
was cheapest, often preferring not to leave absorption centers. 
In 1993 the Ministry of Absorption initiated a special pro- 
gram to encourage immigrants to buy houses and apply for 
mortgages outside peripheral areas. Between 1988 and 2001, 
10,542 Ethiopians purchased apartments with the help of gov- 
ernment mortgages. If the special mortgage program permit- 
ted many Ethiopian families to own their homes, the goal of 
settling them in the center of the country was not achieved, 
because the Ethiopians concentrated in a few selected areas 
while Jerusalem and Tel Aviv remained with very small Ethi- 
opian populations. 

The State acted in the process of absorption of Ethiopi- 
ans according to a model of “mediated absorption” and the 
Jewish Agency was responsible for the process. This policy 
encouraged employees to treat immigrants as a social prob- 
lem, which led immigrants to conform to expectations and 
behave accordingly. In 1999 there were 14,778 Ethiopians aged 
25-54 in the country but only 53 percent participated in the 
labor force (compared to 76 percent of all Israelis of the same 
age). Only 38 percent of the Ethiopians in the labor force were 
women (compared to 68 percent of all Israeli women). Most 
of the Ethiopians were employed in manufacturing (especially 
men) and in public services (especially women). Few of the 
Ethiopians were in academic and liberal professions (4 per- 
cent of men and 15 percent of women). 

The Israeli education system planned to have all young 
Ethiopians attend state religious schools in the first year of 
their arrival. Government policy sought to restrict the per- 
centage of Ethiopian students in classes to no more than 25 
percent, but this program too was not achieved. Many stu- 
dents went to *Youth Aliyah boarding schools. 

In 1996 Maariv revealed that the Magen David Adom 
blood bank had for years systematically thrown out blood 
donated by Ethiopian Israelis without informing the donors. 
This occurred because Ethiopian immigrants were considered 
a high-risk group for arps (especially those who arrived in 
Operation Solomon). The “blood scandal” was accompanied 
by many demonstrations covered by the international me- 
dia and by a commission of enquiry. At the outset of the 21°t 
century the absorption of Ethiopian Jews remained the most 
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problematic, economically, socially, and culturally, among all 
immigrant groups. 
[E. Trevisan Semi (2™¢ ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Leslau (ed.), Beta Israel Anthology; Black 
Jews of Ethiopia (1951), incl. bibl.; A.Z. Aescoly, Sefer ha-Falashim 
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della Reale Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, 31 (1922), 221-40; J. Fait- 
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pian, 1902); C. Rathjens, Die Juden in Abessinien (1921); L. Stein, Die 
Juden in Abessinien (1851); H.A. Stern, Wanderings among the Falashas 
in Abyssinia (1862, 19687); E. Ullendorff, The Ethiopians (1960); idem, 
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BET ALFA (Heb. XD?X 7°), place in Israel in the eastern Jez- 
reel Valley at the foot of Mount Gilboa. The name is historical 
and has been preserved in the Arab designation of the site, 
Beit Ilfa, which may have some connection with the proper 
name Ilfa or Hilfa which occurs in the Talmud (Ta’an. 21a). The 
foundations of an ancient synagogue were discovered in 1929 
near Bet Alfa by E.L. *Sukenik and N. *Avigad, who were con- 
ducting excavations on behalf of the Hebrew University. The 
synagogue covered an area of 46 x 92 ft. (14 x 28 m) and in- 
cluded a courtyard, narthex, basilica-type hall with a nave and 
two side aisles, and, apparently, a women’s gallery. The apse at 
the end of the hall was oriented south toward Jerusalem, and 
a small cavity in its floor probably served as a genizah; above 
it once stood an ark for Scrolls of the Law. The entire floor of 
the structure is paved with mosaics: the courtyard, narthex, 
and aisles in simple geometric designs, while the floor of the 
nave is decorated with mosaic panels surrounded by a broad 
ornamental border. Two inscriptions were found at the en- 
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trance to the hall: one (in Aramaic) states that the mosaic 
was made during the reign of Emperor Justin (undoubtedly 
Justin 1, 518-27); the other (in Greek) gives the names of the 
mosaicists, *Marianos and his son Hanina. Symbolic animals 
are depicted on either side of the inscriptions: a lion on the 
right and a bull on the left. The three mosaic panels in the cen- 
ter of the hall depict (from north to south): (1) The Offering of 
Isaac, which shows Abraham pointing a drawn knife at Isaac 
who is bound near an altar; behind Abraham a ram is tied to 
a tree, and alongside it appears the inscription “And behold a 
ram.” The hand of God is seen between the sun’s rays above; 
Abrahams two servants and donkey stand behind him; a band 
of palm trees separate this scene from the next one. (2) The 
Signs of the Zodiac, with the sun in the center in the form of a 
youth riding a chariot drawn by four horses; each sign has its 
Hebrew designation inscribed above it. In the corners appear 
the four seasons of the year (Tishri, Tevet, Nisan, Tammuz), 
each in the form of the bust of a winged woman adorned with 
jewels. (3) The Ark of the Synagogue, in which the ark has a 
gable roof with an “eternal light” suspended from its top and 
two birds perched at its corners; on either side is a lion with 
a seven-branched menorah (candelabrum) and above it and 
between them are depicted Julavim (palm branches), etrogim 
(citrons), a shofar, and censers. Curtains adorn the scene on 
the left and right sides. 

The simple but strong style of the mosaic pavement rep- 
resents a folk art that appears to have developed among the 
Jewish villagers of Galilee. The figures are depicted frontally 
and the artist took great pains to make each scene expressive. 
The mosaics of Bet Alfa are striking in their coloring and styl- 
ization and are among the finest examples of Jewish art in the 
Byzantine period. In 1960 the synagogue structure was reno- 
vated and the pavement repaired by the Israel Government. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


The kibbutz of Bet Alfa was founded in 1922 by pioneers 
from Poland. It was the first settlement of the Kibbutz Arzi 
ha-Shomer ha-Zair movement. For over 14 years it was the 
easternmost village of the Jewish region in the central valleys 
and was exposed to Arab attacks in the 1936-39 riots. In 1968 
it numbered 670 inhabitants, in the mid 1990 its population 
increased to 785 residents, and at the end of 2002 it was 589. Its 
economy is based on intensive and diversified farming (field 
crops, dairy cattle, and fishery) and industry (thermostats, 
trailers, and a quarry). 


[Efraim Orni] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.L. Sukenik, Ancient Synagogue of Beth Al- 
pha (1932); N. Avigad, Bikat Beit Shean (1964), 63-70; E.R. Goode- 
nough, Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman Period, 1 (1953), 241-533 
Roth, Art, 209-13. 


BET(H)-ANATH (Heb. nly 73), Canaanite city named after 


the goddess Anath. Beth-Anath may possibly be mentioned in 
the list of cities conquered by Thutmosis 111 in c. 1469 B.C.E. 
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(no. 97) but it definitely appears in the records of the cam- 
paigns of both Seti 1 in c. 1300 B.c.E. (between Tyre and 
Kadesh) and of Rameses II in c. 1280 B.C.E. (before Kanah). 
Although it is listed with the cities in the territory of the tribe 
of *Naphtali (Josh. 19:38), this tribe could not overcome it and 
only imposed tribute on the inhabitants (Judg. 1:33). Some 
scholars locate it in Lower Galilee at Bueina in the valley of 
Beth-Netophah or at el-Bina in the Bet ha-Kerem valley, but 
the archaeological survey makes a location in Upper Galilee 
more probable and its identification with Safd el-Batikh has 
been suggested. In talmudic times a Beth-Anath is mentioned 
as a city outside Erez Israel with a mixed Jewish-gentile popu- 
lation (Tosef., Kil. 2:16). The Zeno Papyri from 259 B.c.E. con- 
tain a reference to a vineyard at Baitoanaia. It has also been 
suggested that the Batnaea mentioned by Eusebius (Onom. 
30:5; 52:24) refers to the same site. (If so, the Caesarea 15 mi. 
(24 km.) distant would be Caesarea Philippi.) 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Aharoni, Land, index; Avi- Yonah, Land, 143; 
EM, 2 (1965), 96f.; Press, Erez, 1 (19517), 95-96; S. Lieberman, Tosefta 


ki-Feshutah, Zera’im (1955), 620. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


BETAR (abbreviated name of Berit Trumpeldor, Heb. ,1""2 
iT?aN711n 1°73), an activist Zionist youth movement founded 
in 1923 in Riga, Latvia, and attaining significant proportions 
in the 1930s, mainly in Eastern Europe. Betar played an im- 
portant role in Zionist education, in teaching the Hebrew 
language and culture, and methods of self-defense. It also in- 
culcated the ideals of aliyah to Erez Israel by any means, legal 
and “illegal” and of personal dedicaton to the creation of a 
Jewish state “on both sides of the Jordan.” The Betar ideology 
originated in a fusion of Vladimir *Jabotinsky’s “legionism” 
with the ideas of personal pioneering and defense exemplified 
in Joseph *Trumpeldor’s life and death. 


1923-1935 
At its inception Betar was a variation of the Zionist trend in 
East European Jewish youth that led to the Third Aliyah. The 
group of students and young workers that founded the move- 
ment declared themselves a “part of the Jewish Legion to be 
established in Erez Israel” They organized a farm for the ag- 
ricultural training of pioneer settlers in Palestine. The first 
Betar immigrants to Palestine (1925-29) joined the Histadrut 
and the Haganah as a matter of course. In the 1930s, however, 
with the growing rift and exacerbated conflict between the Re- 
visionists and the Zionist-Socialist majority, Betar gradually 
became a bitter rival of Zionist-Socialist youth, both in the 
Diaspora and in Palestine. Sometimes relations deteriorated 
into physical clashes on the streets of Tel Aviv. Zionist-Social- 
ist circles pointed to the brown shirts of the members of Be- 
tar as tangible proof of its “fascist character,’ and called for its 
speedy elimination from public life, whereas Betar spokesmen 
asserted that the “red-brown” shade of their uniform symbol- 
ized the earth of Erez Israel, and in any event its adoption in 
the early 1920s preceded the rise of the German Nazis. 
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Betar members constituted a major part of the rank and 
file of the Union of Zionist Revisionists (from 1935, the New 
Zionist Organization) and also of the National Labor Federa- 
tion and the *Irgun Zevai Le’ummi in Palestine. In 1926 the 
second world congress of the Union of Zionist Revisionists in 
Paris recognized the Latvian group as the sponsor and pro- 
visional center of its youth movement. The first world con- 
ference of Betar, which convened in Danzig in 1931 with 87 
delegates representing 21 countries, formulated the principles 
of the movement and elected Jabotinsky as rosh Betar (“head 
of Betar”), empowering him to appoint the overall leader- 
ship (“shilton”). 

Defense training was proclaimed the foremost duty of 
every member, and those going to Palestine were to enlist 
for two years in special work brigades. At the second world 
conference of Betar in Cracow, in 1935, Jabotinsky proposed 
a codified text of the Betar ideology called Ha-Neder (“the 
Oath”), which stipulated in its first paragraph: “I devote my 
life to the rebirth of the Jewish State, with a Jewish majority, 
on both sides of the Jordan.” It demanded, in addition to the 
basic tenets of all Zionist youth movements, a “monistic” con- 
ception of Zionism, rejecting any fusion with “alien” creeds 
(meaning mainly socialism). It also urged the inculcation of a 
mode of thought and deed called hadar, defined by Jabotin- 
sky as “beauty, respect, self-esteem, politeness, and faith- 
fulness.” 


Betar in Palestine 

In Palestine the Betar work brigades (from 1934 called mobi- 
lized groups) grew into a network of disciplined units based 
in villages and settlements. Most of these were in Upper Gali- 
lee but, after the outbreak of the Arab riots in 1936, such units 
were established also in the Jewish quarter of the Old City 
of Jerusalem and at Nahalat Yizhak, near Jerusalem. These 
groups engaged in clandestine defense training within the 
framework of Irgun Zevai Le’ummi, maintaining themselves 
collectively as laborers on the farms of old-time Jewish set- 
tlers or as wage earners in town. Some members eventually 
formed the nuclei of the first Betar settlements (Ramat Tiom- 
kin near Netanyah, Tel Zur near Binyaminah, and in Mish- 
mar ha-Yarden). 

Systematic defense training was introduced in Betar in 
many Diaspora countries during the early 1930s by Yirmiyahu 
Halpern, who established training courses and camps where 
self-defense, drill, street-fighting, the handling of small arms, 
boxing, and military tactics were taught. In Poland members 
of Betar also underwent training in the official paramilitary 
units of the state. In Shanghai Betar members organized a 
separate Jewish unit as part of the international force which 
policed the non-Chinese sections of the city. 

The first Betar instructors’ school was set up in Tel Aviv 
in 1928 and its trainees took part in the defense of the city 
during the riots of 1929. In 1931 Betar units joined dissident 
Haganah members in Jerusalem in setting up the separate un- 
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derground organization Irgun Zevai Leummi. In 1930 a Betar 
naval unit was founded in Tel Aviv, training with sailboats. 
A central naval school of Betar was established in Civitavec- 
chia, Italy, functioning there from 1934 to 1937 and graduat- 
ing 153 cadets. About 50 sailors were also trained by Betar in 
Latvia between 1935 and 1939. These men later played impor- 
tant roles in the establishment of the Israel Navy and the Mer- 
chant Marine. In 1935 Jabotinsky’s son Eri, heading a unit of 
mobilized Betar members in Palestine, constructed the first 
glider in the country. Flying courses were introduced later by 
the Irgun Zeva’i Le'ummi in Palestine; by 1939, 13 members 
had graduated as pilots. 

Betar underwent rapid expansion during the 1930s as il- 
lustrated by the growth of its total world membership from 
22,300 in 1931 to nearly 90,000 in 1938. In the late 1930s Betar 
was actively engaged in the Revisionists’ “illegal” aliyah op- 
eration which, by 1939, took thousands of Jews to Palestine, 
among them many members of Betar. During World War 11 
many Betar members in Palestine volunteered for the Palestin- 
ian units of the British Army and, later, the Jewish Brigade. 


After the Holocaust 

Most of the European branches of Betar were destroyed in the 
Holocaust. A few thousand members escaped by joining the 
anti-Nazi partisans, while Betar and Revisionist units took 
part in the ghetto uprisings, notably in Warsaw, Vilna, and 
Bialystok. With the loss of European Jewry, Israel became the 
center of the movement, which in the late 1960s numbered 
about 8,000 members, of whom over 4,000 were in Israel, 
and the rest in 13 other countries, mainly in Latin America, 
the United States, South Africa, and Australia. By the early 21°*t 
century its membership had grown to around 12,500 in Israel 
and 8,500 in the rest of the world. 

Many members of Betar in Israel, upon joining the army, 
went into *Nahal units. The movement in Israel also maintains 
youth towns in collaboration with *Youth Aliyah. Between 
1948 and the late 1960s Betar, in cooperation with the Herut 
movement, established 12 collective and cooperative settle- 
ments, some of them border settlements, such as Amazyah 
in the Lachish area, Mevo Betar near the site of historical 
*Bethar, *Ramat Raziel in the hills of Jerusalem, and Zur Na- 
tan in Central Israel. 

Betar’s membership in Palestine grew rapidly and by 
1937 it had its own sports center which enabled its members 
to play, among other sports, football, basketball, and table ten- 
nis, engage in gymnastics, and train as boxers. Betar in Israel 
is affiliated with the Israel Football Association and the Israel 
Sports Federation. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Ben Yeruham, Sefer Betar, Korot u-Me- 
korot, 1 (1969); Brith Trumpeldor, This is Betar (19567); J.B. Schech- 
tman, V. Jabotinsky Story, 2 vols. (1956-61); B. Lubotzky, Ha-Zohar 
u-Vetar (1946); E. Even, Songs of Betar (1966); Brith Trumpeldor, Gen- 
eration to Generation (1958); D. Niv, Maarekhot ha-Irgun ha-Zevai 
ha-Le’'ummi, 3 vols. (1965-67), passim. 

[David Niv] 
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BET(H)-ARABAH (modern Bet ha-Aravah) (Heb. 72197 n°a; 
“House of the Steppe”), place in southern Erez Israel, in the 
Jericho Desert of the Lower Jordan Valley. The ancient name 
is preserved in ‘Ayn al-Gharaba, southeast of Jericho near the 
Jordan River, but no corroborative archaeological remains 
have been thus far discovered in the vicinity. According to the 
Bible it belonged to the tribe of Judah on the border of Benja- 
min (Josh. 15:61; 18:22). More recently it was a kibbutz situated 
1,235 ft. (380 m.) below sea level, 1.8 mi. (3 km.) north of the 
Jordan mouth of the Dead Sea. It was founded on Oct. 8, 1939, 
by a group of the Mahanot ha-Olim youth movement and 
young immigrants from Germany and other Central European 
countries, on land of the Palestine Potash Company. Bet ha- 
Aravah was affiliated with Ha-Kibbutz ha-Meuhad. The kib- 
butz succeeded in sweeping its extremely saline soil with fresh 
Jordan water, making it capable of producing abundant farm 
crops. The land thus won yielded out-of-season vegetables, 
fruit, fodder, and other farm products. Carp ponds were also 
installed. A number of members worked in the potash plant. 
Members of the kibbutz cultivated friendly relations with the 
Arab inhabitants of Jericho and even with the nearby villages 
of Transjordan. Bet ha-Aravah proved that both adults and 
children could overcome the health hazards of the torrid cli- 
mate. In the Israel War of Independence (1948) the completely 
isolated settlement held out for six months. Eventually the 
settlers were evacuated by boat to Sodom, at the south end of 
the Dead Sea. Later its members erected two new settlements 
in Galilee, *Kabri and *Gesher ha-Ziv. The Arab Legion com- 
pletely razed the empty settlement. Its soil again became sa- 
line and hardly any vestige of the village could be discerned 
when Israel forces reached the site in 1967. The following year a 
*Nahal group set up a new settlement, Nahal Kallia, in the gen- 
eral vicinity. In 1977 another Nahal group settled about a mile 
(2 km.) west of the original settlement. In 1986 it was affiliated 
with Ha-Kibbutz ha-Meuhad. In 2002 the population of Beit 
ha-Aravah was 52. The main economic branch was farming, 
mainly dates, vineyards, and field crops. In addition, the kib- 
butz operated a food stall at its nearby gas station. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abel, Geog, 2 (1938), 267; EM, S.v.; Aharoni, 
Land, 235,302. WEBSITE: www.megilot.org.il/arava.htm. 


[Efraim Orni] 


BET(H)-CHEREM (Heb. 0190 na, “Bet ha-Kerem,’ “The 
House of the Vineyard”), settlement west of Jerusalem in the 
First and Second Temple periods. It is first mentioned at the 
time of the Judean kingdom in an appendix of the Septuagint 
to the list of Judean cities in Joshua 15:49 (as Karem), situated 
between Suba (Tzova), Gallim (Beth Jala), Baither (Battir) and 
Manahath (Malcha). Judging by a passage in Jeremiah (6:1), 
the town was the capital of the district west of Jerusalem in the 
Iron Age, where beacons were lit in times of danger. Jeremiah 
warned of the pending destruction from the north with the 
approach of the Babylonians: “O ye Children of Benjamin [in 
the north], gather yourselves to flee out of the midst of Jeru- 
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salem, and to blow the trumpet in Tekoa [in the south], and 
to set up a sign of fire [i-e., beacons, massaot] in Beth-Cherem 
[in the west]; for evil appeareth out of the north, and great 
destruction.” Jeremiah referred specifically in this passage to 
the ultimate territory of Jerusalem (a radius of five kilome- 
ters around the city), demarcated specifically by the further- 
most sites of Tekoa and Beth-Cherem, to the south and west, 
respectively, and with the northern limit set at the border be- 
tween Judah and Benjamin (probably at Gibeah/Tell el-Ful). 
It again appears during the time of Nehemiah as the center 
of one of the Judean districts; Malchijah, son of Rechab, the 
ruler of the district of Beth-Cherem, took part in building the 
walls of Jerusalem under Nehemiah (Neh. 3:14). The valley of 
Beth-Cherem appearing in later sources should apparently be 
sought next to the town. According to the Mishnah (Mid. 3:4: 
Biqat Beth-Cherem), the stones for the temple altar and its 
ramp were brought from the valley of Beth-Cherem (Ex. 20:25 
(JPS 20:22); Deut. 27:5-6). The fertile valley in the proximity 
of Ain Karim was also noted as a source of a specific kind of 
flat stone, still seen there today. Elsewhere we hear that the 
bright color of the valley soils was discussed by the sages in 
reference to menstrual blood (Niddah 2:7). The town and its 
valley are also mentioned in two Dead Sea Scrolls from the 
end of the Second Temple period. In the Genesis Aprocryphon 
on Genesis 14:17, the “vale of Shaveh - the same is the King’s 
Vale” is thought by some scholars to be the same as “the val- 
ley of Beth-Karma.” The Copper Scroll, which contains a list 
of hiding places for treasure, describes Beth-Cherem as a de- 
pository for treasure in a large water system (asyw). In Jerome's 
commentary on Jeremiah 6:1 (from the fifth century C.£.), 
Bethacharma is incorrectly situated on a mountain between 
Jerusalem and Tekoa. An attempt was made by Y. Aharoni 
to identify Beth Cherem with Ramat Rahel - a site which he 
excavated — in southern Jerusalem, based mainly on Jerome's 
misidentification. 

Beth-Cherem should be identified as Ain Karim (“spring 
of the vineyard”), situated within the western suburbs of mod- 
ern Jerusalem. In antiquity it was a major town in the hills east 
of a broad valley basin, with excellent sources of natural water 
and surrounded by rich agricultural lands. The main spring, 
known as the Spring of the Virgin, provided 1,135 cubic meters 
of water per day. Archaeological finds in the present village 
date back to the Middle Bronze Age 11, Iron Age 11 and Persian 
periods. Later remains from the Roman, Byzantine and medi- 
eval parts are also known. Ain Karim is important in Christian 
sources as the birthplace of John the Baptist. Two churches in 
the village - the Nativity and the Visitation —- are associated 
with the tradition of John the Baptist. In the hinterland is the 
traditional Monastery of John in the Wilderness, and nearby 
recent excavations have uncovered a Byzantine memorial cave 
dedicated to the Baptist, with earlier remains connected to 
baptism rituals dating back to the Roman period. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.T. Petrozzi, Ain Karim (1971); 392-93 in Z. 
Kallai, Historical Geography of the Bible: The Tribal Territories of Israel 
(1986); Y. Aharoni, “Beth-Haccerem, 171-84 in T.D. Winton (ed.), 
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Archaeology and Old Testament Study: Jubilee Volume of the Society 
for Old Testament Study 1917-1967 (1967); Y. Tsafrir, L. Di Segni, and 
J. Green (eds.), Tabula Imperii Romani. Iudaea - Palaestina: Maps 
and Gazetteer (1994), 82; M. Piccirillo, “Ain Karim: les sanctuaries de 
Tenfance de Jean,” Le Monde de la Bible, 89:24-5; S. Gibson, The Cave 
of John the Baptist (2004), 26-43. 


[Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


BET(H)-DAGON (Heb. Ji47 3), several biblical places, 
named after a house (shrine) of the god Dagon (cf. the Temple 
of Dagon in Ashdod, 1 Sam. 5:1ff.). (1) An unidentified city in 
the southern Shephelah district of Judah (Josh. 15:41). (2) A 
place in Galilee on the eastern border of the tribe of Asher, 
northeast of Mount Carmel (Josh. 19:27), which is possibly 
mentioned in a list of cities of Pharaoh Ramses 111. (3) A city 
mentioned as Bit-Daganna, near Jaffa, in the inscriptions of 
Sennacherib, king of Assyria, in whose time (701 B.C.E.) it was 
under the rule of Ashkelon. The Tosefta in reference to it (Oho. 
3:9) specifies that it is located “in Judah,’ and distinguishes it 
from Beth-Dagon located by Eusebius (Onom. 50:16) “be- 
tween Diospolis (Lydda) and Jamnia (Jabneh),’ but called by 
him Kefar Dagon. The original name appears on the Madaba 
Map in the form (Bet)odegana. It was populated by Samari- 
tans, who built a synagogue there in the fourth century; their 
presence is still attested to in the tenth century. The crusaders 
erected a castle there, known as Casal Moyen or Castellum de 
Maen, i.e., “midway” between Jaffa and Ramleh, which was 
destroyed by Saladin in 1187, but rebuilt by Richard the Lion- 
Hearted four years later. 

[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


Modern Period 
This site is now the small town of Bet Dagan. In modern times 
the Arab village Beit Dajan existed there, which increased in 
population and wealth due to the development of nearby Tel 
Aviv. Heavy fighting took place there during the War of Inde- 
pendence (1948) to secure Jewish traffic to Jerusalem and the 
south, and the village was abandoned. It was settled by immi- 
grants from Bulgaria at the end of 1948 and called Bet Dagan 
(“House of Corn”). This soon developed from a moshav into 
a semi-urban community. In 1953 Bet Dagan received munic- 
ipal council status. In 1962 the Israel Institute for Meteorol- 
ogy was opened there along with a state-owned agricultural 
experimental station. The town had 2,680 inhabitants in 1968 
and 4,830 in 2002, occupying a municipal area of 0.6 sq. mi. 
(1.5 sq. km.). 
[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 
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Erez, 1 (1951), 79; Aharoni, Land, 337. WEBSITE: www.beitdagan. 
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BET DIN AND JUDGES (Heb. 7°7 73; lit. “house of judg- 


ment”). Bet din (pl. battei din) is the term, in rabbinic sources, 
for a Jewish court of law. In modern times it usually refers to 
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an ecclesiastical court dealing with religious matters such as 
divorce, and supervision of the dietary laws, and acting, with 
the consent of all concerned, as a court of arbitration. In Israel 
the term has come to mean the rabbinic court (as opposed to 
the secular court known as the bet mishpat) which has, by act 
of the Knesset, jurisdiction in matters of personal status in ad- 
dition to its normal religious function. This article deals with 
the general meaning as found in rabbinic sources. 


In Jewish Law 

ORIGINS. The Bible records that Moses sat as a magistrate 
among the people (Ex. 18:13) and, either on the advice of Je- 
thro, his father-in-law (Ex. 18:17-23), or on his own initiative 
(Deut. 1:9-14), he later delegated his judicial powers to ap- 
pointed “chiefs of thousands, hundreds, fifties, and tens” (Ex. 
18:21; Deut. 1:15) — reserving to himself jurisdiction in only 
the most difficult, major disputes (Ex. 18:22 and 26; Deut. 
1:17). It is therefore probable that Israel was one of those civi- 
lizations in which the judicature preceded the law, and that 
some of the later, codified law may have originated in judi- 
cial precedents. The earliest reports of such legal decisions al- 
ready indicate a high standard of judicial practice and quali- 
fications. Judges had to be “able men, such as fear God, men 
of truth, hating unjust gain” (Ex. 18:21) and “wise men, and 
understanding and full of knowledge” (Deut. 1:13). They were 
charged to “hear the causes between your brethren and judge 
righteously between a man and his brother and the stranger,” 
not be “partial in judgment,” but to “hear the small and the 
great alike; fear no man, for judgment is God’s” (Deut. 1:16-17). 
When the children of Israel settled in their land, the alloca- 
tion of jurisdiction on a purely numerical basis (“thousands, 
hundreds, fifties, tens”) was to be replaced by allocation on 
a local basis, ie., that judges were to be appointed in every 
town within the various tribes (Deut. 16:18 and Sif. Deut. 144; 
Sanh. 16b). It is disputed whether this injunction to establish 
courts in every town applied only in the land of Israel or also 
in the Diaspora. Some hold that outside the land of Israel 
courts ought to be established in every district, but need not 
be established in every town (Mak. 7a); whereas others hold 
that the injunction applies only in Israel, viz. “in all the settle- 
ments that the Lord your God is giving you,” but not “in for- 
eign countries in which He has dispersed you” (Maim. Yad, 
Sanh. 1:2). However, later authorities regard as obligatory the 
establishment of a court in every community (cf., e.g., Arukh 
ha-Shulhan 4M 1:18). In towns with less than 120 inhabitants, 
there was only a court of three judges — three being the mini- 
mum number - so that where opinions were divided, a major- 
ity could prevail (Sanh. 3b; Yad. Sanh. 1:4). In towns with 120 
inhabitants or more, the court should have 23 judges and be 
designated as a “Sanhedrin Ketannah” (Sanh. 1:6; Yad, Sanh. 
1:10). Courts of 23 judges also sat in the Temple precincts in 
Jerusalem (Sanh. 11:2; Yad. Sanh. 1:3). The highest court was 
the “Sanhedrin Gedolah” of 71 judges which sat in the Tem- 
ple (Lishkat ha-Gazit) in Jerusalem (Mid. 5:4; Sanh. 11:2; Yad, 
Sanh. 1:3 and 14:12), corresponding to the 70 elders and offi- 
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cers who took their place with Moses to “share the burden of 
the people” (Num. 11:16-17). 

The jurisdiction of the various courts was as follows. 

(1) Courts of three judges exercised jurisdiction in civil 
matters generally (Sanh. 1:1), including those which might in- 
volve the imposition of *fines (Sanh. 1:1; Sanh. 3a). They also 
had jurisdiction in matters of divorce (Git. 5b) and halizah 
(Yev. 12:1). A court of three judges was required for the con- 
version of non-Jews (Yev. 46b); for the absolution from vows 
(Ned. 78a; TJ, Hag. 1:8, 76c and Ned. 10:10, 42b); for the cir- 
cumvention of the law annulling debts in the Sabbatical year 
(“prosbul’; Shev. 10:4; Git. 32b); for the non-release of slaves 
after six years (Ex. 21:6; Mekh. Mishpatim 2; Yad, Avadim 
3:9); for the enslavement of one who commits a theft and 
does not have the means to pay for the principal (Ex. 22:2; 
Yad, Sanhedrin 1:1; Genevah 3:11); and also for the taking of 
any evidence, even in noncontroversial cases (Yev. 87b; Resp. 
Ha-Meyuhasot la-Ramban 113; Resp. Rashba vol. 1, no. 749). 
Compulsory orders in matters of ritual would also require the 
concurrence of three judges in order to be valid (Ket. 86a; Hul. 
132b), as would the imposition of any sanction for disobedi- 
ence (Mordekhai Git. 384). 

(2) Courts of 23 judges exercised jurisdiction in criminal 
matters generally, including capital cases (Sanh. 1:4). They also 
exercised jurisdiction in quasi-criminal cases, in which the 
destruction of animals might be involved (e.g., Lev. 20:15-16; 
Ex. 21:28-29; Sanh. 1:4). Where a case was originally of a civil 
nature, such as slander, but might in due course give rise to 
criminal sanctions, such as slander of unchastity (Deut. 22:14), 
it was brought before a court of 23 (Sanh. 1:1); if the slander 
was found to be groundless, the matter would be referred to 
a court of three for civil judgment (Maim. Yad, Sanh. 5:3). Ac- 
cording to one view, the imposition of the penalty of *flog- 
ging required a court of 23 (Sanh. 1:2), but the prevailing view 
is that a court of three is sufficient (Sanh. 1:2; Yad, Sanh. 5:4), 
as it is really a penalty that is not necessarily for criminal of- 
fenses (see *Contempt of Court), as well as being the accepted 
method of judicial admonition (makkot mardut). 

(3) The court of 71 judges had practically unlimited judi- 
cial, legislative, and administrative powers but certain judicial 
and administrative functions were reserved to it alone. Thus, 
the high priest (Sanh. 1:5), the head of a tribe (Sanh. 16a), and 
presumably also the president of the Sanhedrin (nasi), could, 
if accused of a crime, only be tried by the court of 71. Cer- 
tain crimes were also reserved to its jurisdiction, such as the 
uttering of false prophecy (Sanh. 1:5), rebellious teaching by 
an elder (“zaken mamre”; Sanh. 11:2; see *Majority Rule), and 
the subversion of a whole town or tribe (Sanh. 1:5); and cer- 
tain death penalties had to be confirmed by it before being 
carried out (such as of the rebellious son, the enticer to idol- 
atry, and false witnesses; Tosef., Sanh. 11:7). The *ordeal of a 
woman suspected of adultery took place in the Great Court 
at Jerusalem only (Sot. 1:4). 

Among the administrative functions reserved to the 
Great Sanhedrin were the appointment of courts of 23 (Sanh. 
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1:5; Maim. Yad, Sanh. 5:1); the election of kings (Yad, loc. cit. 
and Melakhim 1:3) and of high priests (Yad, Kelei ha-Mikdash 
4:15); the expansion of the limits of the city of Jerusalem and 
of the Temple precincts (Sanh. 1:5), and the partition of the 
country among the tribes (according to Ulla; Sanh. 16a); the 
declaration of war (Sanh. 1:5); the offering of a sacrifice for 
the sin of the whole community (Lev. 4:13-15; Sanh. 13b); and 
the appointment and control of priests serving in the Temple 
(Mid. 5:4; Tosef., Hag. 2:9). The legislative functions of the 
Great Sanhedrin cannot easily be enumerated. It has been au- 
thoritatively said that the Great Court of Jerusalem was the 
essential source of all Oral Law (Yad, Mamrim 1:1). The law as 
laid down (or as interpreted) by the Great Sanhedrin is bind- 
ing on everybody, and any person contravening or repudiat- 
ing it was liable to the death penalty (Deut. 17:12; Sif. Deut. 
155; Yad, Mamrim 1:2), even where the law as laid down (or 
interpreted) by the court might appear misconceived: “even 
though they show you as right what in your eyes is left or as 
left what is right - you must obey them” (Sif. Deut. 155; but cf. 
Hor. 1:1 and TJ, Hor. 1:1, 45d; and see *Rabbinical Authority). 
As acorollary of their legislative powers, the Great Sanhedrin 
also exercised advisory functions: wherever in any court any 
question of law was in doubt, the final and binding opinion of 
the Great Court at Jerusalem would have to be taken (Sanh. 
88b; Yad, Sanh. 1:4). For the question of appeals see *Practice 
and Procedure. 

(4) Apart from the regular courts mentioned above, there 
sat in the Temple a special court of priests charged with the su- 
pervision of the Temple ritual and with civil matters concern- 
ing the priests (cf. Ket. 1:5). Mention is also made of a special 
court of levites, presumably with similar functions (cf. Tosef., 
Sanh. 4:7). Originally, the priests performed general judicial 
functions: they were the sole competent interpreters (or di- 
viners) of God’s judgment (Ex. 28:15, 30, 43; Num. 27:21; Deut. 
33:8-10); later, they adjudicated matters together or alternately 
with the judges (Deut. 17:9; 19:17; 21:5), and it seems that the 
litigants had the choice of applying to the priest for the dic- 
tum of God or to the judges for judgment according to law; 
eventually, the judicial functions of the priests were reduced 
to their simply being allotted some seats in the Great Sanhe- 
drin (Sif. Deut. 153). 

(5) While no regular court could consist of less than three 
judges (Sanh. 3b), recognized experts in the law (“mumheh la- 
rabbim”) were already in talmudical times admitted as single 
judges (Sanh.s5a), albeit in civil cases only and not without 
express reservations and disapproval - there being no true 
single judge other than God alone (Avot 4:8; Yad, Sanh. 2:11). 
No litigant could be compelled to submit to the jurisdiction 
of a single judge (Sh. Ar., HM 3:2). 


APPOINTMENT OF JUDGES. The appointment of judges 
presupposed the “semikhah” (“laying of hands”) by the ap- 
pointer upon the appointee, as Moses laid his hands upon 
Joshua (Num. 27:23) thereby making him leader and supreme 
judge in succession to himself. The tradition is that through- 
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out the ages judges received their authority from their im- 
mediate predecessors who “laid their hands” upon them; so 
it came about that in law the president of the Great Sanhe- 
drin would be the authority conferring judicial powers on 
graduating judges (Sanh. 5a), in a formal procedure before a 
court of three in which he participated or which he appointed 
(Yad, Sanh. 4:5). But judges were also appointed by kings (e.g., 
11 Chron. 19:5-6), a power which appears to have eventually 
devolved on the *exilarch in Babylonia (Yad, Sanh. 4:13), but 
was superseded even there by the overriding authority of the 
heads of the academies (rashei yeshivot; cf. A. Harkavy (ed.), 
Zikhron... Kammah Geonim, 8of., no. 180). Courts need not 
be composed of authorized judges only: any duly authorized 
judge could form a court by co-opting to himself the neces- 
sary number of laymen (Yad, Sanh. 4:11). 

The original practice of semikhah ceased about the mid- 
dle of the fourth century and at the present time battei din 
exercise their judicial functions only as agents of, and by vir- 
tue of, an implied authority from the Ancients (Git. 88b; BK 
84b; Yad, Sanh. 5:8). This “agency” does not extend to capi- 
tal cases; even for cases involving fines nonauthorized judges 
would not be qualified (Sh. Ar., HM 1:1). It is only because of 
force of circumstances that the scope of jurisdiction was in 
practice never restricted, but extended to whatever causes lo- 
cal conditions required (cf. Netivot ha-Mishpat, Mishpat ha- 
Urim, HM 1:1; Nov. Ramban Yev. 46b). 

One of the consequences of the cessation of the tra- 
ditional authorization of judges was the adoption in many 
(mostly Western European) communities of a system of elec- 
tion of judges; in Spain, the judges were elected every year, 
along with all other officers of the community (cf. Resp. Ribash 
207). The leading rabbinical authorities of the period were 
time and again consulted about election procedures (cf., e.g., 
Resp. Rashba vol. 3, nos. 417, 422-5; vol. 5, no. 284), so as to 
ensure that the best and most impartial candidates would be 
elected. It seems that, when elected, they could not refuse to 
serve, even though they had not put up their candidature (cf. 
Rema HM 25:3; see Judicial *Autonomy; *Mishpat Ivri). 

In the State of Israel today, the procedure for appoint- 
ing rabbinical judges is similar to that for appointing secular 
judges (Dayyanim Act, 5715 - 1955), but while the qualifica- 
tions of secular judges are laid down in the law, those of rab- 
binical judges are in each individual case to be attested to by 
the chief rabbis on the strength of examinations. 

No authorization (semikhah) and no appointment of a 
judge will be valid where the appointee did not possess the 
necessary qualifications (Maim. Yad, Sanh. 4:15); and the sin 
of appointing unqualified judges is said to be tantamount 
to erecting an *asherah beside the altar of the Lord (Sanh. 
7b); and where the man was appointed because he was rich, 
it was like making gods of silver or gods of gold (ibid.), not 
only causing miscarriages of justice but idolatry (Maim. loc. 
cit., 3:8); and it is reported that judges appointed because of 
their money were treated with open contempt (TJ, Bik. 3:3, 
65d). “The Sages have said that from the Great Court mes- 
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sengers were sent out all over the country of Israel, and they 
looked for judges who were wise and feared sin and were 
humble and clearsighted and of good appearance and good 
manners, and first they made them judges in their towns, 
and then they brought them to the gates of the Temple, and 
finally they would elevate them to the Great Court” (Maim. 
loc. cit., 2:8). 


QUALIFICATIONS. The judicial qualifications have been enu- 
merated by Maimonides as follows: judges must be wise and 
sensible, learned in the law and full of knowledge, and also ac- 
quainted to some extent with other subjects such as medicine, 
arithmetic, astronomy and astrology, and the ways of sorcer- 
ers and magicians and the absurdities of idolatry and suchlike 
matters (so as to know how to judge them); a judge must not 
be too old, nor may he be a eunuch or a childless man; and as 
he must be pure in mind, so must he be pure from bodily de- 
fects, but as well a man of stature and imposing appearance; 
and he should be conversant in many languages so as not to 
stand in need of interpreters. The seven fundamental quali- 
ties of a judge are wisdom, humility, fear of God, disdain of 
money, love of truth, love of people, and a good reputation. 
A judge must have a good eye, a humble soul, must be pleas- 
ant in company, and speak kindly to people; he must be very 
strict with himself and conquer lustful impulses; he must have 
a courageous heart to save the oppressed from the oppressor’s 
hate, cruelty, and persecution, and eschew wrong and injustice 
(Yad, Sanh. 2:1-7). Playing cards for money or other games of 
chance and lending money on interest also disqualify a person 
from judicial functions (Sanh. 3:3). A judge who is a relative 
of one of the litigants, or has any other personal relationship 
toward him (“loves him or hates him”), must disqualify him- 
self from sitting in judgment over him (Sanh. 3:4-5). A judge 
should not engage in manual work, so as not to expose him- 
self to popular contempt (Kid. 70a). 


PRINCIPLES OF JUDICIAL CONDUCT. A judge must show 
patience, indulgence, humility, and respect for persons when 
sitting in court (Yad, Sanh. 25:1; Sh. Ar., HM 7:2-5); he must 
always hear both parties to the case (Sanh. 7b; Shev. 31a; and 
Codes); he may not in any way discriminate between the par- 
ties (Lev. 19:15; Shev. 30a—31a; Yad, Sanh. 21:1-2; 20:5-7; Sh. Ar., 
HM 17:1 and commentaries ad. loc.); nor may he act under the 
possible pressures of any undue influence, including *bribery 
by money or by words (Deut. 16:19; Sanh. 3:5; Shab. 119a; Ket. 
105b; and Codes); he must, on the one hand, proceed with 
deliberation and care, and reconsider again and again before 
finally pronouncing his verdict (Avot 1:1; Sanh. 35a; Sif. Deut. 
16 and Codes), but may not, on the other hand, unduly delay 
justice (Yad, Sanh. 14:10 and 20:6); and he must so conduct 
himself that justice is not only done but is also manifestly seen 
to be done (Yoma 38a; Shek. 3:2) and readily understood by 
the litigants (HM 14:4). Before joining a court, a judge must 
satisfy himself that the judges sitting with him are properly 
qualified (Yad, Sanh. 2:14); and no judge should sit together 
with another judge whom he hates or despises (Sh. Ar, HM 
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7:8). Nor may a judge - especially in criminal cases — instead 
of considering and deciding the issue before him on his own, 
rely on the opinion of greater judges in the court and try thus 
to disburden himself of his judicial responsibility (‘Tosef., 
Sanh. 3:8; Yad, Sanh. 10:1). 


[Haim Hermann Cohn] 


Talmudic Period 

The rabbis ascribe the development of battei din to leading 
biblical personalities such as Shem, Moses, Gideon, Jephthah, 
Samuel, David, and Solomon (Mak. 23b; Av. Zar. 36b; RH 2:9; 
RH 25a). Historical evidence of the existence of a bet din in 
the time of Jehoshaphat is found in Deuteronomy Rabbah 19:8. 
However, the bet din belongs essentially to the period of the 
Second Temple, and its establishment is attributed to *Ezra. 
He decreed that a bet din, which was to sit on Mondays and 
Thursdays (BK 82a), be established in all populated centers. 
These were local courts, while the Great Sanhedrin of Jeru- 
salem served as the supreme court (Deut. 17:8-13; Sot. 1:4: 
Sanh. 1:6). The Sanhedrin existed for the duration of the Sec- 
ond Temple. A decree against immoral behavior is ascribed 
to the bet din of the Hasmoneans (Av. Zar. 36b). 

After the destruction of the Temple, *Johanan b. Zakkai 
established his bet din in Jabneh as the cultural and political 
center of the Jews, and it succeeded the previous Sanhedrin 
Gedolah. The Jabneh bet din was responsible for regulating 
the calendar and thereby became the religious and national 
center not only of Erez Israel, but also of the Diaspora. In 
addition to this central bet din, local battei din continued to 
function, particularly in the vicinity of the academies. The 
Talmud speaks of the courts of R. Eliezer in Lydda, R. Joshua 
in Pekiin, R. Akiva in Bene-Berak, and R. Yose in Seppho- 
ris (Sanh. 32b). Under R. Johanan’s successor, *Gamaliel 11, 
the power and influence of the central bet din increased. The 
summit of its authority was reached under *Judah ha-Nasi 1. 
His grandson, Judah Nesia, may be regarded as the last nasi 
under whose direction the bet din was still the actual center 
of the Jewish people. The Talmud therefore refers to Gamaliel 
and his bet din (Tosef., Ber. 2:6) and to Judah ha-Nasi and his 
bet din (Av. Zar. 2:6), thereby indicating the central civil and 
religious authority of the Jews. 

Toward the middle of the third century, the bet din of 
the nasi gradually lost its importance due to the rise of Jew- 
ish scholarship in Babylonia and the increased oppression of 
Palestinian Jewry under Roman rule. Although the office of 
the nasi continued until the end of the fifth century, his bet 
din was no longer the center of the Jewish people. In Babylo- 
nia, no bet din ever achieved preeminent authority, even for 
Babylonia alone. This situation continued throughout the ge- 
onic period, as no central bet din could be established because 
of the rivalry between the two academies. 


Medieval and Modern Period 

The bet din became the stronghold of Jewish *autonomy in the 
Middle Ages, and continued with reduced powers into mod- 
ern times. It experienced many changes in the various centers 
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of Jewish life in the Diaspora, while retaining the continuity of 
the principles of talmudic law. A vast literature of rabbinic re- 
sponsa grew out of the written judgments passed by the schol- 
ars of every age on actual cases, thus setting precedents and 
affording an orderly development of Jewish jurisprudence. 

In some exceptional cases Jews resorted to non-Jew- 
ish courts. Such occurred in Egypt and Erez Israel in the 11" 
and 12* centuries, following the decline of the gaonate, and 
in Spain, Majorca, Tunis, and Algeria in the 14‘ century. In 
Germany, Jewish and Christian judges met in the synagogue 
to adjudicate cases between Jews and Gentiles. 

The general rule in the Middle Ages, however, was that 
Jews were strictly prohibited from taking litigation among 
themselves to gentile courts. This was achieved partly by the 
control exercised by the community over the individual and 
by the conception that “Judgment is God’s” and hence that 
recourse to gentile courts meant “aggrandizing the honor of 
alien gods,’ as well as by the fairness, incorruptibility, and 
swiftness of Jewish justice in the majority of countries and 
most of the time. 

In the first half of the geonic period local judges were 
appointed centrally in Babylonia by the *exilarchs. Later the 
country was divided into three domains: one was under the 
jurisdiction of the exilarch, and the other two under the acad- 
emies in *Sura and *Pumbedita respectively. The local court 
usually consisted of three judges, one appointed by the exi- 
larch or by the Gaon and two more local associates co-opted 
by him. In Egypt the nagid selected local judges. 

In the absence of a central authority in the newly devel- 
oping Jewish settlements in Europe the judiciary became part 
of the local government of each community. Either the elders 
themselves constituted a court of justice, or special dayyanim 
(“judges”) were selected. In the days of *Gershom b. Judah 
(tenth century) these local courts were invested with full ju- 
dicial authority to impose fines and exact penalties. They were 
mostly constituted of laymen, not necessarily versed in the 
law. Later, when communities began engaging rabbis, the lay 
judges were expected to consult them on talmudic law. 

In Spain the bet din achieved its fullest growth and wid- 
est powers. The prerogatives of every alijama (“community 
council”) were often defined by a royal charter. The bet din 
thus derived its authority from the king through the kahal. 
The king often appointed a chief rabbi for the realm who was 
a grandee not necessarily expert in Jewish law, the judiciary 
being included within his competence. He usually sought the 
advice and guidance of trained Jewish jurists. The authority of 
the bet din extended to all spheres of Jewish life, social as well 
as individual, its judgments resting on rabbinic law. It devel- 
oped a rigorous system of punishments, some of which were 
far removed from the legacy of ancient Jewish jurisdiction. It 
assumed, for instance, the right to mete out flagellation, fines 
(which generally went to the royal treasury), excommunica- 
tion, chains, imprisonment, exile, and even bodily mutilation, 
such as cutting off hands or the nose, or cutting out the tongue, 
as well as the death penalty for *informers (malshinim). Hence 
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on the basis of temporary emergency legislation many local 
Christian legal mores were adopted by the Jewish bet din. 

During the period when the *Councils of the Lands 
had jurisdiction over the communities in Poland and Lithu- 
ania these bodies included a supreme judiciary selected from 
among the talmudic scholars of the main communities. In 
general, appellate Jewish courts existed in many lands, in- 
cluding Spain, Italy, Moravia, Bohemia, Austria-Hungary, 
and Bulgaria. 

Whereas the traditional bet din for civil cases consisted 
of three judges, there were other compositions of this court 
ranging from one person, usually the local rabbi, to the seven 
tovei ha-ir, the elders of the community. Large cities had more 
than one bet din. A court of arbitration whereby each litigant 
selected one judge and these two judges appointed the third 
was very common. Small rural settlements which were admin- 
istratively allied with a neighboring kahal took their litigation 
to the bet din of that kahal. Associations within a community, 
mainly those of artisans, had their own bet din for their mem- 
bers by permission of the kahal. On the arrival of the Spanish 
exiles in Turkey after the Expulsion of 1492, each congrega- 
tion established its own bet din. 

In Russia the bet din was especially powerful until the 
latter part of the 19 century. Before the abolition of the ka- 
hal there in 1844 the bet din not only applied strict penalties 
to guilty individuals but also had jurisdiction over the kahal 
itself in claims of individuals against it. There is even a record 
of the imposition of capital punishment upon two informers 
in Novo-Ushitsa in 1836. 

The distinguishing characteristic of the medieval bet din 
was that it served as an arm of the self-governing kahal which 
possessed powers of law enforcement. As emancipation of the 
Jew in the modern era dissolved the corporative structure, 
Jews tended increasingly to resort to the general courts. Wher- 
ever the bet din has survived to this day it enjoys the preroga- 
tives only of a court of arbitration whose decisions are gener- 
ally upheld by the law of the country. In many countries, in 
particular in England and its dominions, and to a lesser degree 
in France, the bet din system, headed by the bet din of the chief 
rabbi of the country, still plays a central role in Jewish life. In 
Erez Israel, under the mandatory government, an elaborate 
network of bet din courts was established under the Supreme 
Rabbinical Court in Jerusalem. The State of Israel has taken 
over this system, giving the bet din exclusive jurisdiction over 
the Jewish population in matters of personal status. 


[Isaac Levitats] 


In the State of Israel 

GENERAL. A system of rabbinical courts operates in the State 
of Israel. In the legal system of the State, the rabbinical courts 
have jurisdiction over matters of marriage and divorce and 
additional matters related to family law. Furthermore, in an 
arbitration capacity they also preside over other issues in the 
area of civil and public law, when the both parties consent to 
their jurisdiction. 
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HISTORICAL BACKGROUND. Already during the Ottoman 
rule in the Land of Israel the authorities conferred official rec- 
ognition on the Jewish Rabbinical Courts, (at that time the 
regime was based on the capitulation system in which judi- 
cial jurisdiction was determined in accordance with religion 
or citizenship). The head of the Rabbinical Courts system was 
officially recognized by the Ottoman authorities. 

After the Erez Israel was conquered by the British, in 
1922, the Kings Order in Council was enacted, conferring ex- 
clusive jurisdiction in family matter to the religious courts: 
Jewish, Islamic, and Christian. Jewish Rabbinical Courts were 
already in existence; they functioned for the duration of Jewish 
history. In the Erez Israel the Rabbinical Courts system was 
established by Chief Rabbi Abraham Isaac ha-Kohen Kook of 
blessed memory in conjunction with the establishment of the 
Chief Rabbinate of the Land of Israel, established in 1921 (see 
remarks of Justice Z.A. Tal in HC 3269/95 Katz v. Regional Rab- 
binical Court, 50 (4) PD 590, 617, hereinafter Katz). 

This arrangement remained in force during the first years 
of the State’s existence, in accordance with the constitutional 
principle established on the day of the State’s establishment. 
Accordingly, the Mandate Law, which had been in force in 
Mandate Palestine (the Land of Israel) from its conquest in 
1917 and until the termination of the Mandate in 1948, would 
remain in force (see sec. 11 of the Law and Administration 
Ordinance, 5708 — 1948). 


POWERS OF THE RABBINICAL COURT IN ACCORDANCE 
WITH THE JURISDICTION LAW. In1953 the Knesset enacted 
the Rabbinical Courts Jurisdiction (Marriage and Divorce) 
Law, 5713 — 1953 (hereinafter — “the Jurisdiction Law”). The 
substantive provision of section 2 provides: “Marriages and 
divorces of Jews shall be performed in Israel in accordance 
with Jewish religious law” (din torah). The term “Jewish reli- 
gious law” includes biblical law, rabbinic law, and regulations 
according to the halakhah. Section 1 of the aforementioned 
law establishes the jurisdiction of the Rabbinical Courts: “Mat- 
ters of marriage and divorce of Jews in Israel, being citizens or 
residents of the State, shall be under the exclusive jurisdiction 
of the rabbinical courts.” 

The term “matters of marriage and divorce” includes the 
validity of the marriage and divorce. Accordingly the rabbini- 
cal court is the only forum competent to adjudicate and de- 
cide the personal status of a Jew, i-e., whether he is married or 
unmarried. This jurisdiction is limited to cases in which both 
of the spouses are Jewish. Where one of the spouses is Jewish 
and the other belongs to another religion, the judicial forum 
with jurisdiction to dissolve the couple’s marriage is deter- 
mined by the President of the Supreme Court. 

Both or either of the parties file an application to the 
President of the Supreme Court, and the latter exercises his 
power only after the Attorney General gives him the written 
opinions of the relevant religious courts. These religious courts 
give their opinions in each particular file regarding whether 
the religious court would give a divorce judgment, or dissolve 
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the marriage, or declare the marriage void ab initio. After the 
President of the Supreme Court receives the opinions of the 
relevant religious courts (of both spouses, respectively) by 
way of the attorney general, he decides, at his own discretion, 
whether to refer the matter to one of the religious courts of 
the spouses or to the family court (see: Matters of Dissolution 
of Marriage (Jurisdiction in Special Cases) Law, 5729 - 1969; 
Regulations for Dissolution of Marriage (Special Cases) (Pro- 
cedures) 5745 - 1984). 

The Law further determines the substantive law to be ap- 
plied by the family court in the event that it acquires jurisdic- 
tion pursuant to the decision of the President of the Supreme 
Court, under the aforementioned law (sec. 5 of the Law). 
Where a religious court acquires jurisdiction established pur- 
suant to the decision of the President of the Supreme Court, it 
will then adjudicate the case in accordance with the religious 
law applicable in that court. Hence, where the rabbinical court 
acquires jurisdiction, it will decide the matter in accordance 
with the Jewish Law, i.e., the halakhah. For example, where the 
case concerns a mixed marriage of a Jew with a non-Jew, the 
halakhic position is that the marriage is not valid, and thus in 
terms of the halakhah, there is no need for an act of divorce — 
because the marriage was not valid in the first place. 

In 2005 the legal position applying to mixed marriages 
changed (see: Matters of Dissolution of Marriage (Special 
Cases and International Jurisdiction) (Legislative Amend- 
ments), 5765 — 2005. Section 1 of this Law comprises all of 
the amendments to the Dissolution of Marriage Law, from 
1969. Due to the tremendous volume of applications for dis- 
solution of marriages filed with the President of the Supreme 
Court, it was decided that the family court would henceforth 
be empowered to decide which forum would adjudicate the 
matter, and that the family court would have residual juris- 
diction over the matter, “unless in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this Law, the religious court has jurisdiction” (section 
1 (a) of the 1969 Law, as amended in section 1 (2) of the law 
of 2005. The 2005 amendment did not affect the procedure 
for requesting the opinions of the respective religious courts, 
except that in accordance with the amendment, the applica- 
tion was made by the deputy president of the Family Court, 
who would apply directly to the head of the relevant religious 
courts. Accordingly, where one of the spouses is Jewish, an 
application is made to the president of the Rabbinical Court 
of Appeals (see section 3 (a) and section 3 (g)(1) of the 1969 
Law, as amended in 2005). The purpose of the application 
for the head of the religious court was to determine “whether 
there is a need for a divorce under the religious law by which 
he adjudicates, even by reason of a doubt, so that the spouse to 
whom that religious law applies will be able to remarry” (sec- 
tion 3 (a)(1), concluding passage). If the head of the rabbinical 
court rules that a divorce is required under religious law, the 
family court will transfer the application for the dissolution 
of a marriage to that rabbinical court. On the other hand, the 
Law further emphasizes that in such a case the conferral of 
application does not as such confer the rabbinical court with 
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jurisdiction over matters included in the divorce (section 3 (c) 
of the Law, in the concluding passage). In this regard the Law 
specifies that the general rules governing jurisdiction and in- 
clusion will continue to apply. These rules will be explained 
below. Should the head of the rabbinical court rule that there 
is no need for divorce, or if he fails to respond within three 
months, then the family court has jurisdiction to adjudicate 
the matter of dissolution of the marriage (section 3 (d) of the 
Law). In this respect, the new law introduced a significant 
innovation, because until that time the rabbinical court had 
exclusive jurisdiction for the determination of marital status 
in matters concerning Jews, and according to the new law of 
2005, in such cases, the family court has jurisdiction. 

For the sake of efficiency, the Law allows the head of the 
religious court to give a general notification to the President of 
the Supreme Court, stating that under specific circumstances 
there is no need for divorce under the religious law by which 
he adjudicates, as a condition for the ability of the party sub- 
ject to that law to remarry. This condition obviates the need 
for an application to the religious court in such cases in the fu- 
ture (section 3 (f)). This power can be exercised in the case of 
a marriage between a Jew and someone who is not Jewish, for 
as stated above, according to the halakhah, mixed marriages 
are prohibited and invalid (see *Mixed Marriege). In the 1969 
Law, the President of the Supreme Court was conferred the 
power to avoid determining jurisdiction for spouses belong- 
ing to different religions, “if he deems that under the circum- 
stances, it would not be appropriate to grant a remedy to the 
applicant” (sec. 3 of the 1969 Law). This section was repealed in 
the 2005 Law. Nonetheless, upon application of one of the liti- 
gants, or the Attorney General, the President of the Supreme 
Court can order that the jurisdiction to dissolve the marriage 
should be conferred to the family court or the religious court 
(including, naturally, the rabbinical court) if the President is 
convinced that it is justified under the circumstances (section 
3 (e) of the Law, as amended in 2005. 

An additional condition for the jurisdiction of the rab- 
binical court is that the parties are “Jews in Israel, being citi- 
zens or residents of the State” (sec. 2 of the Jurisdiction Law). 
According to the Supreme Court's ruling it is not sufficient 
that both spouses be Jewish; there is a need for an additional 
link connected them to the State of Israel, by force of their be- 
ing (physically) in Israel, and by virtue of their personal link 
to Israel, by being residents or citizens of Israel (see, e.g., the 
decision of Justice Zamir, in CA 3868/95 Werber v. Werber, 52 
(5) PD 817, 843); decision of Justice M. Cheshin in Hc 1480/01 
Hagag v. Rabbinical Court of Appeals, 55 (5) PD 214, 225-226). 
A decision recently given by the Supreme Court (Hc 6751/04 
Sabag v. Rabbinical Court of Appeals (not yet published) (here- 
inafter - Sabag), concerned a Jewish couple who were married 
in Monaco, in both a civil and a religious ceremony. They were 
divorced civilly, and the women petitioned to compel her hus- 
band to give her a get in accordance with religious Jewish law, 
because according to the halakhah, she was still married, and 
hence - an agunah. She turned to the Israeli rabbinical court. 
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The majority view in the Supreme Court, sitting as the High 
Court of Justice, was that insofar as neither of the spouses 
had any connection to Israel, the rabbinical court lacked ju- 
risdiction to rule on their case, both on the question of mar- 
riage and divorce, and on the question of maintenance (per 
Justices A. Proccaccia, concurred with by Justice Y. Adiel). 
The minority view was that in order to prevent the woman 
becoming from an agunah, the rabbinical court was autho- 
rized to adjudicate the issue of maintenance, which includes 
the maintenance awarded under the rule of “meukevet me- 
hamato le-hinaseh” (a woman prevented from marrying for 
reasons dependent on the husband). For the same reason the 
rabbinical court was also empowered to delay the husband’s 
departure from Israel and to make his return to Monaco con- 
ditional upon him giving high financial securities (decision of 
Justice E.Rubinstein in Sabag). The minority viewed relied on 
the previous ruling in HC 1796/03 Cobani v. Rabbinical Court 
of AppealsI (not yet published). 

In 2005, a major change was introduced into the issue 
of the rabbinical court's jurisdiction over divorce, and its ju- 
risdiction was extended so that it was no longer limited to 
spouses resident in Israel, but was also extended to six addi- 
tional cases in which Jewish spouses had married under din 
torah (Jewish religious law) and in respect of which one of 
the following connections to the State of Israel sufficed for 
purposes of conferring jurisdiction to the rabbinical court, to 
adjudicate their divorce: (1) the defendant’s place of residence 
is in Israel; (2) both of the spouses are Israeli citizens; (3) the 
plaintiff’s place of residence is in Israel, provided that he/she 
lived there for at least one year immediately prior to the filing 
of the action; (4) the plaintiff’s place of residence is in Israel, 
provided that the most recent spousal residence was in Israel; 
(5) the plaintiff is an Israeli citizen, and his place of residence 
is in Israel; (6) the plaintiff is an Israeli citizen, and lived in 
Israel for at least one of the two years immediately preceding 
the filing of the action (see section 4A (a) of the Rabbinical 
Courts Jurisdiction (Marriage and Divorce) Law, 5713 - 1953, 
which was added under section 2 of the Matters of Dissolu- 
tion of Marriage (Special Cases and International Jurisdic- 
tion) (Legislative Amendments), 5765 - 2005). In addition, 
the Law stipulates that where a Jewish couple was married in 
accordance with din torah, and was already divorced under 
the laws of the external state, the rabbinical court has jurisdic- 
tion to adjudicate an action for divorce in accordance with din 
torah, and an action to remove an impediment to remarrying 
in accordance with din torah, even where only the plaintiff is 
an Israeli citizen (see section 4A (c) of the aforementioned 
law). A classic example of this kind of case is where the Jewish 
spouses were married outside Israel both civilly and in accor- 
dance with din torah, and the court of that country issued an 
order for civil divorce. In these cases the husband may regard 
himself as being at liberty to remarry who ever he wishes (un- 
der the law of that state) whereas, in the absence of a get, the 
woman continues to be a married women according to Jewish 
Law and therefore she prevented from remarrying, and any 
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conjugal relations with another man will be deemed as an act 
of adultery, and any child born from such relations will be 
regarded as a *mamzer. In such a case the rabbinical court is 
empowered to adjudicate her divorce, provided that the wife 
is an Israeli citizen, even if her husband is not an Israeli citi- 
zen. This is in addition to the other six possibilities, any one of 
which suffices to confer jurisdiction to the rabbinical court to 
adjudicate the divorce action. It should further be noted and 
emphasized that the Law confers jurisdiction for religious di- 
vorces only. The rabbinical court is not empowered to adjudi- 
cate and rule on matters of civil divorce (section 4a (b) (2) of 
the aforementioned law), if an action for a civil divorce was 
filed in the foreign state prior to the delivery of the get. 

Furthermore, the conferral of jurisdiction to the rabbini- 
cal court over matters of divorce is exclusively for purposes 
of solving the problem of aggunot, and accordingly the new 
law does not “confer the rabbinical court with jurisdiction over 
matters included in divorce” (section 4A (e) of the Law) such 
as maintenance, property, or child custody. 

The jurisdiction conferred to the rabbinical court un- 
der the 2005 law is not only the jurisdiction over divorce, but 
also enables it to adopt measures prescribed by the Rabbinical 
Courts Law (Upholding Divorce Rulings) 5755 - 1995. These 
measures range from the authority to prevent the husband’s 
exit from Israel to the authority to order imprisonment of a 
recalcitrant husband (see in detail in entry on *Divorce (En- 
forcement of Divorce in Israel). In this way the rabbinical 
court in Israel functions as the exclusive forum in the world 
that has jurisdiction to resolve the agunah problems of Jews 
who were married under din torah, by using the enforcement 
mechanism of the State of Israel including preventing exit 
from the State, and imprisonment. 

Where the plaintiff is not in Israel, the rabbinical court 
still has jurisdiction to adjudicate divorce, if one of the con- 
ditions enumerated above exists. However, the Law provides 
that in such a case, the action must be served to the defendant 
outside Israel, together with a translation certified by a notary. 
Even where a judgment is issued due to the defendant’s ab- 
sence, he is permitted to apply for rehearing of the action (see 
section 4B of the aforementioned law). 

The amendment of 2005 enables the Rabbinical Court 
of Appeals or one of its dayyanim to give a halakhic opinion 
regarding a get pitturin (divorce writ under Jewish Law) or a 
permit to marriage in a state abroad, provided that the rabbini- 
cal court receives a request for its halakhic opinion regarding 
one of these matters, and even if the Jewish spouses are not 
subject to the exclusive jurisdiction of the rabbinical court, 
but were married in accordance with din torah. 

In order to resolve practical problems concerning aggu- 
not, the law of 2005 provides that it will also apply to currently 
pending claims (section 3 (d) of the 2005 law). Conceivably, 
these could be regarded as retroactive application, but a rea- 
sonable interpretation of the law is that the issue concerns the 
conferral of jurisdiction in order to solve problems of agu- 
not, and the impeding party has no vested right to continue 
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impeding his /her spouse and there is therefore a moral and 
substantive reason for the immediate application of this Law, 
even with respect to currently pending actions. 

The jurisdiction law also addresses additional matters 
pertaining to the rabbinical courts’ jurisdiction: 

(a) The divorce action can also include additional mat- 
ters (such as maintenance and property), in which case the 
rabbinical court will have exclusive jurisdiction over those 
matters too (section 3 of the Jurisdiction Law). The case-law 
recognized two categories of inclusion (or attachment): (1) a 
matter which according to its nature and essence is included 
in the divorce action; (2) a matter which although not neces- 
sary a matter of personal status, but regarding which a deci- 
sion is necessary for the efficient dissolution of the relations 
between the couple being divorced (decision of Justice M. 
Silberg in ca 8/59 Goldman v. Goldman, 13 PD 1085, 1091). 
Child custody is a matter which by its nature and essence is 
included in the divorce action, and therefore belongs to the 
first category, placing it under the jurisdiction of the rabbini- 
cal court, even if not expressly mentioned in the divorce ac- 
tion. (ST 1/60 Winter v. Beeri, 15 PD. 1457. in the decision of Jus- 
tice M.Silberg and dayyan (judge in rabbinical court), Rabbi 
Goldsmith). To the extent that it concerns the second cate- 
gory of inclusion, under case-law there is a need to explicitly 
include the particular matter (for example maintenance for 
the wife, or property) in the divorce action, and in addition, 
according to the interpretation of the Israeli Supreme Court, 
the rabbinical court’s exclusive jurisdiction is dependent on 
the fulfillment of three cumulative conditions: (1) the divorce 
suit filed in the rabbinical court must be bona fide; (2) the in- 
clusion of the woman's maintenance or of property must be 
lawful; (3) the inclusion must also be bona-fide. The burden 
of proof for the fulfillment of these three conditions lies with 
the litigant claiming that jurisdiction resides in the rabbini- 
cal court and not the family court, because in the view of the 
Supreme Court, that person is attempting to deny the general 
jurisdiction of the territorial courts of the State and transfer 
it to a particularistic religious court (see e.g., decision of Jus- 
tice M. Shamgar in ca Givoli v. Givoli 34 (4) PD 155). On the 
other hand, if the parties had already litigated the matter of 
maintenance and property in the rabbinical court, then the 
rabbinical court has jurisdiction, even if the three conditions 
were not fulfilled (see Hc 5679/03 Anon. v. State of Israel, per 
President A. Barak with the concurring opinions of Y. Tirkel 
and Y. Adiel (not yet published). Notably, since the adoption 
of the principle of good faith in Israeli Law (see sec.39 of the 
Contracts (General Part) Law, 5733 — 1973), it has also been 
applied and implemented with regard to the jurisdiction of 
the rabbinical courts and the aforementioned criterion for 
inclusion (see, e.g., CA 700/81 Paz v. Paz, 38 (2) PD 736, 742 
per Justice M. Elon). 

(b) Section 4 of the Jurisdiction Law provides that when 
a woman files a claim for maintenance, unconnected to a di- 
vorce suit, or for maintenance from an estate, “the defendant’s 
plea that the rabbinical court has no jurisdiction in the mat- 
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ter shall not be heard.’ The courts interpreted this section as 
meaning that the rabbinical court and the civil courts have 
parallel jurisdiction over the wife’s maintenance when the 
case is unrelated to divorce. In these cases, the wife is entitled 
to apply to either court at her own discretion, and the forum 
that she turns to first acquires exclusive jurisdiction to adju- 
dicate the matter of her maintenance. Having chosen either of 
these forums, she is no longer permitted to switch to another 
forum at a later stage. 

(c) In matters of haliza (levirate marriage, see *Levirate 
Marriage and Haliza) and maintenance until the day of the 
haliza — the rabbinical court has exclusive jurisdiction (sec. 5 
of Jurisdiction Law). 

(d) The jurisdiction law enables consensual jurisdiction: 
In the specific matters of personal status over which the rab- 
binical court does not have exclusive jurisdiction under the 
Jurisdiction Law, the rabbinical court can acquire jurisdiction 
provided that all the parties concerned have expressed their 
consent to its jurisdiction (sec. 9 of the Jurisdiction Law). 

The rabbinical court also has jurisdiction under other 
laws. For example, section 155 (a) of the Succession Law 
5725 — 1965 provides that the rabbinical court is authorized 
to issue a succession order, a probate order, and to rule on 
maintenance from an estate, if all the parties concerned have 
given their written consent thereto (for the interpretation of 
this section, see also in decision of Justice M. Elon, ca 807/77 
Sobol v. Goldman 33 (1) PD 789, 798 (hereinafter: Sobol). Sim- 
ilarly, the rabbinical court has exclusive jurisdiction in any 
matter relating to the creation or the internal management of 
a Wakf or a religious endowment that was established in ac- 
cordance with Jewish Law (see sec. 53 (a) of the Kings Order 
in Council, 1922.) 


THE STATE'S AUTHORIZATION FOR DECISIONS OF THE RAB- 
BINICAL CouRT. Inall of the matters under rabbinical court 
jurisdiction, the decisions and orders of the rabbinical court 
are enforced by the executive authority of the State, the Police 
and the Execution (civil) framework pursuant to section 1 of 
the Execution Law, 5727 — 1967. The court decisions enforced 
and executed by the Execution Office include decisions of a re- 
ligious tribunal (including the rabbinical court). The rabbini- 
cal courts system is also empowered to summon witnesses and 
litigants, to issue restraining orders against leaving the coun- 
try, and to impose liens. All of these powers are conferred by 
Knesset legislation, which even imposes the sanctions under 
the Contempt of Court Ordinance for a person who refuses to 
comply with the orders of the rabbinical court. (See: Religious 
Courts (Summons) Law; sections 6 and 7 of the Contempt of 
Court Ordinance, which applies to the rabbinical court by 
force of section 7A of the aforementioned law.) 

In 1995 the Knesset adopted a law empowering the rab- 
binical courts to impose a series of sanctions, extending to 
imprisonment, in order to enforce a divorce judgment. (see 
at length in the entry *Divorce (Enforcement of Divorce in 
Israel). 
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THE LAW APPLYING IN THE RABBINICAL COURTS. Since 
their establishment during the period of Ottoman rule, under 
the British Mandate, and even after the establishment of the 
State of Israel, the rabbinical courts have applied and imple- 
mented Jewish Law, i.e., the Jewish religious law, which rab- 
binical courts have applied since ancient times. Where it con- 
cerns laws of personal status and ritual law, this phenomenon 
is anchored in the very act of conferring jurisdiction to rabbis, 
the assumption being that they will operate in accordance with 
the dictates of their religious convictions and will not deviate 
from the dictates of the halakhah. Hence, in the case of Skornik 
v. Skornik (ca 191/51 8 PD 141, per Justice S. Agranat) the rab- 
binical courts did not apply the rules of private international 
law, exercising instead the evidentiary and procedural rules 
of the halakhah (traditional Jewish law). 

Both the Mandate Legislature and the Israeli Legislature 
recognized the rabbinical court’s subordination to the Jewish 
religious law, and consequently they significantly curtailed 
the number of laws directed at the rabbinical courts. In the 
isolated laws containing provisions directed at the rabbinical 
court, the rabbinical court had a monopoly over its interpre- 
tation Nonetheless, in 1994 the Supreme Court ruled that the 
rabbinical courts were obligated to apply the doctrine of joint 
matrimonial property, a doctrine based in Israeli common- 
law and not the provisions of Jewish law on the matter (Hc 
1000/92 Bavli v. Rabbinical Court of Apeals), 48 (2) PD 221). 
This signaled a new direction in High Court policy, curtailing 
the powers of the rabbinical court by compelling it to apply 
Israeli Law, and as such was criticized 


CIVIL LAW IN THE RABBINICAL COURTS AND A WRIT OF 
REFUSAL. Apart from its powers in defined areas of per- 
sonal status in which Israeli Law confers jurisdiction to the 
rabbinical courts, it must also be remembered that through- 
out Jewish history rabbinical courts have always adjudicated 
disputes brought before them by two Jews. Today too, the 
rabbinical courts continue to function in this format. In such 
cases, from the perspective of Israeli law, these cases have the 
status of arbitration cases, and following the confirmation of 
the civil courts, the decisions are enforceable. Absent an ar- 
bitration agreement, the rabbinical court has no jurisdiction 
(see HC 2174/94 Kahati v. Rabbinical Court of Appeals, 50 (2) 
PD 214). On the other hand, signing an arbitration agreement 
is not required under Jewish Law, and in the State of Israel this 
measure is only adopted as a means of making the rabbini- 
cal court’s decision enforceable under the Arbitration Law, 
5728 — 1968 (see decision of Dayyan, Harav Dickhovsky, File 
14603/5743, as cited in the Weiss case, ibid., 619) 

Throughout Jewish history, where people refused to liti- 
gate before the Jewish rabbinical courts, an excommunication 
order (ketav siruv) was issued against them, intended to com- 
pel the defiant litigant to appear before the rabbinical court 
and accept its jurisdiction over the case, owing to fear of the 
pain of excommunication should he refuse to do so. When a 
decision had already been given, the excommunication or- 
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der was issued to enforce the compliance of the party against 
whom the decision was given. The ostracizing and excom- 
munication components of the order meant that the order 
“served as an important sanction for the Jewish court, which 
while enjoying judicial autonomy all over the Jewish disper- 
sion, nonetheless lacked the requisite coercive powers that 
are at the disposal of a sovereign state” (per Justice M. Elon, 
Sobol, ibid., p. 803). 

Despite the fact that the issue of an excommunication or- 
der by a rabbinical court had always been an accepted measure 
under Jewish law for ensuring compliance with a rabbinical 
decision, the Israeli High Court was unwilling to recognize 
this practice. When the Israeli rabbinical court issued a writ 
of refusal, and a person regarded himself as aggrieved by the 
order, he applied to the High Court of Justice and the latter 
ruled by majority opinion that the rabbinical court was not 
empowered to issue such orders. The High Court ruled that 
the rabbinical court lacked the power to issue writs of refusal, 
because matters of that nature exceeded the powers of the rab- 
binical court, as a body established by the State and operat- 
ing under its laws (the view of Justices Y. Zamir and Justice 
D. Dorner in the aforementioned Katz case). 

On the other hand, in his minority opinion Justice Z. 
Tal demurred, noting that the ketav seruv had been issued by 
rabbinical courts throughout Jewish history and there was 
no reason for not maintaining the institution in the State of 
Israel. Concededly, recourse to the ketav seruv should be cau- 
tious and measured, but the litigants had been directed to the 
rabbinical court to adjudicate their case, and the High Court 
of Justice was therefore unable to prevent the rabbinical court 
from making the declaration and issuing the excommunica- 
tion order. 


HIGH COURT SUPERVISION OVER THE RABBINICAL COURTS. 
The Rabbinical Courts are part of the Israeli Judiciary. Section 
1 (b)(1) of the Basic Law: Judiciary provides stipulates: “Judi- 
cial power is vested also in the following: ...a religious court 
(bet din). Section 15 (d)(4) of the same Basic Law empowers 
the Supreme Court, sitting as the High Court of Justice, “to 
order religious courts to hear a particular matter within their 
jurisdiction or to refrain from hearing or from continuing to 
hear a particular matter not within their jurisdiction, pro- 
vided that the court shall not entertain an application under 
this paragraph if the applicant did not raise the question of 
jurisdiction at the earliest opportunity.” 

In fact, the Supreme Court exercised its supervisory 
powers over the rabbinical courts system when the latter ex- 
ceeded the limits of their jurisdiction (ultra vires). To cite a 
few examples: Rabbinical adjudication where one of the par- 
ties is not Jewish, or not an Israeli resident (see: Sabag, ibid.), 
or adjudication by an incomplete panel (Hc 7/83 Biares v. Haifa 
Regional Rabbinical Court, 38 (1) PD 673, per Justice M. Be- 
jsky; Katz, p. 626). Moreover, if the rabbinical court operates 
in defiance of the rules of natural justice, and does not give 
each party the opportunity of submitting evidence and plead- 
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ing, or acts with bias, its ruling under such circumstances will 
be annulled by the High Court of Justice (see, e.g., HC 10/59 
Levi v. Tel Aviv-Jaffa Regional Rabbinical Court, 13 PD 1182, 
per Justices M. Silberg and Y. Zussman; HC 323/81 Vilozni v. 
High Rabbinical Court of Appeal, 36 (2) PD 733, 739, per Jus- 
tice M. Elon). 

In addition to the High Court of Justice, every judicial 
forum has jurisdiction to decide whether or not it has juris- 
diction over a particular matter. Thus, both the rabbinical 
courts and the family courts rule on the question of their ju- 
risdiction when the question is raised before them. In a pre- 
vious decision Supreme Court held that “where one judicial 
body has adjudicated and ruled in good faith on a particular 
matter, no other judicial body has the power to entertain an- 
other claim on the same matter - regardless of the formal ju- 
risdiction” (cA 359/75 Yahalomi v. Yahalomi, 31(2) PD 25, 27, 
per Justice Chaim Cohn). The philosophical underpinning of 
this rule is “the principle of mutual respect that the civil courts 
and the religious courts must accord each other. This mutual 
respect is not a question of good manners and proper behav- 
ior alone; it is vital for the existence of a properly functioning 
legal system, especially in the sensitive legal area of matters 
of personal status, in which two judicial systems have paral- 
lel jurisdiction within the same legal system” (st 1/81 Nagar 
v. Nagar, 38(1) PD 365, 397-398, per Justice M. Elon). When 
one judicial forum rules on a jurisdictional question, it is not 
proper for another forum to consider the matter further, and 
it must abide by the decision of the first forum. Recently, the 
Supreme Court ruled in a majority opinion that only when 
there is a special reason (e.g., when there was no preliminary 
hearing regarding the question of jurisdiction or where the 
ruling of the first forum on the jurisdiction is illegal or devi- 
ates from the rules of natural justice), the other judicial forum 
has no jurisdiction to rule again on the question of jurisdic- 
tion (see HC 8497/00 Feig-Felman v. Felman, 57(2) PD 118, per 
Justice D. Beinisch, and concurring opinion of Justice T. Stras- 
sberg Cohen). The dissenting opinion was that even in these 
exceptional cases there was no place for conflicting rulings of 
the rabbinical and the family courts and that the proper pro- 
cedure was to petition to the High Court of Justice it order for 
it to render a decision in the matter (see opinion of Justice D. 
Dorner, ibid., pp. 142-143). 

When the question is whether a particular matter falls 
within the jurisdiction of the rabbinical court or of the civil 
court, Article 55 of the King’s Order in Council, 1922 sets forth 
a mechanism for resolving the matter, i-e., the establishment 
of a special tribunal composed of two Supreme Court justices 
and one judge from the highest level of the Rabbinical Court 
of Appeals (see entry Special Tribunal (Bet Din Meyuhad). 


RABBINICAL COURTS — COMPOSITION. The rabbinical 
courts comprise two levels: A regional court is located in each 
of the major cities in Israel. The regional court sits in panels of 
three judges, known as dayyanim (Section 8(e) of the Dayya- 
nim Law). In matters that do not involve a dispute, and with 
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regard to temporary orders, the law provides that the proceed- 
ings will be conducted before one dayyan only (Section 8(e), 
ibid and The Dayyanim Regulations (Matters that May Be Ad- 
judicated Before a Single Dayyan), 5750 - 1990). 

The Rabbinical Court of Appeals in Jerusalem serves as 
a court of appeals regarding decisions and judgments of the 
regional rabbinical courts. The Rabbinical Court sits in pan- 
els of no fewer than three dayyanim. 

This structuring of trial and appellate courts is a result of 
the initiative of the Mandatory Government. There were those 
who opposed this system, citing the situation throughout all 
of the years of exile, in which there were rabbinical courts in 
every city, with no hierarchical system. Others found support 
for the establishment of a court of appeals in the commentary 
of Sforno regarding Jethro’s suggestion to Moses that he ap- 
point officers of thousands, officers of hundreds, officers of fif- 
ties and officers of tens (Exodus 18:21): “There should be four 
levels, each higher than the previous one: The lowest will judge 
first, and he who is dissatisfied with the ruling will complain 
to the one above him, and from the second to the third and 
from the third to the fourth. And thus there will be only a few 
who will come before you for a judgment.” 

During the period of the Mandatory government, an 
appellant argued before the Rabbinical Court that Jew- 
ish Law does not recognize a right of appeal, the Rabbini- 
cal Court ruled that the appellant had a right of appeal on 
the judgment “because the right of appeal was accepted as 
an enactment of the sages (takkanat hakhamim), and it has 
the same validity as our holy Torah, and one who accepts its 
adjudication is considered to be aware of this” (File 1/4/705, 
B. v. A. Collection of Rabbinical Judgments, Z. Wehrhaftig, 
ed., 1950, p. 71). 

There was another approach in the rabbinical courts, 
whereby each dayan was entitled to maintain his indepen- 
dence, as part of his obligation to rule in accordance with Jew- 
ish law. Consequently, even when a judgment of that dayyan 
was overruled by the Rabbinical Court on appeal, he was of 
the opinion that he was not obligated to obey the Rabbinical 
Court of Appeals. A similar case came before the Supreme 
Court, and the Court expressed astonishment and reserva- 
tion with respect to that opinion. The Supreme Court held 
that in establishing the Rabbinical Court of Appeals, a hier- 
archical structure was created in the rabbinical court system, 
under which a lower level court is not empowered to disobey 
the appellate level, and this was expressed in the procedural 
regulations of the rabbinical court (see CA 682/81 Fried v. Fried 
36(2) PD 695, pp. 697-699 per Justice M. Landau). 


APPOINTMENT OF DAYANIM. The Dayyanim Law, 1955, sets 
forth the manner of appointing dayyanim. The dayyanim are 
appointed by the President of the State (Section 5 of the Law), 
according to the recommendations of the Appointments 
Committee, whose composition is set forth in Section 6 of the 
Law, as follows: The two chief rabbis of Israel, two dayanim 
of the Rabbinical Court of Appeals, two ministers, two mem- 
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bers of the Knesset, and two practicing advocates. The com- 
position of this committee is very similar to the composition 
of the Committee for the Appointment of Judges in Israel. 
It is evident that the representatives of the rabbinical court 
system do not command a majority on the committee, and 
great weight attaches to the sovereign bodies of the State 
of Israel. 

The Appointments Committee chooses dayyanim from 
among those who are qualified to serve as dayyanim. The first 
condition for qualification is Israeli citizenship (Section 3a of 
the Dayanim Law). In addition, the conditions for qualifica- 
tion include rabbinical ordination under the auspices of the 
Chief Rabbinate Council, and passing the examinations for 
dayyanut (see: Section 1 of the Dayanim Regulations (Condi- 
tions and Procedures for Rabbinical Ordination), 1955). The 
regulations even set forth the subjects of the examinations, in- 
cluding knowledge of Talmud and the Posekim, the Shulhan 
Arukh, Even ha-Ezer and Hoshen Mishpat, drafting of a judg- 
ment in a hypothetical case and knowledge of the rules and 
procedures (Section 8 of the Regulations, ibid). 

A person appointed to serve as a dayan by the Appoint- 
ments Committee must make a declaration of allegiance be- 
fore the President of the State, in the presence of the Chief 
Rabbis of Israel, as follows: “I pledge allegiance to the State of 
Israel, to dispense justice fairly, not to pervert the law and to 
show no favor” (Section 10 of the Dayanim Law). 

In the State of Israel there are two chief rabbis, one Ash- 
kenazi and one Sefaradi, who are chosen by an electoral as- 
sembly of the rabbis of the various cities and neighborhoods, 
mayors and public figures, as set forth in Sections 6-8 of the 
Chief Rabbinate of Israel Law, 1980. Pursuant to Section 16 
of the law, Chief Rabbi serves for a term of 10 years, and Sec- 
tion 17 provides that for half of the term of office of the Chief 
Rabbis one of them serves as the President of the Council of 
the Chief Rabbinate and the other serves as the Head of the 
Rabbinical High Court, and in the second half of their term 
they exchange these positions. 


STATUS OF THE DAYYANIM. The dayyanim enjoy the same 
degree of independence as any one serving in a judicial ca- 
pacity in the State of Israel. Section 12 of the Dayyanim Law 
provides that “The dayyan shall be subject to no authority 
other than that of the law according to which he judges” The 
dayyanim are also accorded salaries and other benefits and 
pension terms similar to those of judges; the decisions regard- 
ing their salaries are made by the Knesset Finance Commit- 
tee, as is the case regarding judges (Section 17 of the Dayya- 
nim Law). 

In this context it should be pointed out that until 2003 
the rabbinical courts were part of the Ministry of Religious 
Affairs. With the dissolution of this ministry in 2004, the rab- 
binical courts were transferred to the Justice Ministry, placing 
them, from an administrative perspective as well, in their nat- 
ural and appropriate place, i-e., the Ministry of Justice, which 
is responsible for the courts in the State of Israel. 
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An additional example of the Israel legislature’s treatment 
of the dayyanim as part of the judicial system of the State of 
Israel is in the Commissioner for Public Complaints Against 
Judges Law, 2002. This law also grants the Commissioner ju- 
risdiction over matters concerning dayyanim in the rabbini- 
cal courts (see Section 1 (5), the definition of “judge”). It bears 
emphasis that following his investigation of a complaint filed 
against a person serving in a judicial capacity, the Commis- 
sioner is authorized to act in one of several ways. The most 
serious of these is the referral of the matter to the Commit- 
tee for the Appointment of Judges, in order for it to decide 
whether to terminate the appointment of the judge (Section 
22(e) of the aforementioned law). This authority exists with 
respect to dayyanim as well, as set forth in Section 33(2) of the 
law, which amended the Dayyanim Law in this respect (see 
Section 16a(a) of the Dayyanim Law). 

When the question arose before the High Court of Jus- 
tice regarding whether a dayyan in the Rabbinical Court of 
Appeals could concurrently take part in political activity, the 
High Court of Justice ruled that a dayyan, as a judge, is obli- 
gated to be impartial and to merit the confidence of the pub- 
lic at large. Political activity is deleterious to this status and 
it is therefore forbidden for one serving in a judicial capacity 
(including a dayyan in a rabbinical court) to fulfill a politi- 
cal position, and to proffer advice to political parties (H. Cdi 
732/84 Tzaban v. The Minister of Religious Affairs, 40(4) PD 
141, per Justice A. Barak). 


PROCEDURAL RULES. Even before the establishment of the 
State, during the British Mandatory rule, in 1943, the Coun- 
cil of the Chief Rabbinate established procedural rules for 
the rabbinical courts in Erez Israel. The preparation of these 
rules began when Rav *Kook and Rav Jacob *Meir were serv- 
ing as chief rabbis. Most of these rules have their source in 
the Shulhan Arukh and the other halakhic authorities, while 
others were set forth by the Council of the Chief Rabbinate 
for Erez Israel for the purpose of organizing the proceedings 
and as takkanat ha-rabbim. These rules were replaced and 
amended in 1960. An updated version of the rules, including 
amendments and improvements, was enacted in 1993. The 
rules cover numerous matters related to procedure, including: 
local jurisdiction, the means of filing a claim and submitting 
a defense, provisions regarding courtroom procedures and 
hearing evidence, temporary orders and appeals. 

In 2004, the Knesset enacted a law dealing with the dis- 
qualification of a judge. This law stipulates identical provisions 
for judges in the general court system in the State of Israel 
and dayyanim in the religious courts, including the rabbini- 
cal courts (see Section 194 of the Dayyanim Law as amended 
pursuant to the 2004 law). 

The provisions of this law are unusual, inasmuch as until 
it was enacted, the starting point of all reference to the rab- 
binical courts was the autonomy of the rabbinical courts, both 
regarding application of the religious law and the promulga- 
tion of procedural rules. The civil courts also operated accord- 
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ing to internal rules or rulings of the court itself with respect 
to the disqualification of a judge. However, when the Knesset 
decided to enact legislation dealing with the disqualification 
of judges in the civil courts, it did so with respect to the reli- 
gious courts as well, using the same terms and nearly identi- 
cal provisions for all of the judicial forums in Israel, in order 
to achieve uniformity regarding the subject of disqualifica- 
tion of judges. 


JUDGMENTS OF THE RABBINICAL CouRTS. The rabbinical 
courts have handed down many judgments since the period 
of the Mandatory government. The early decisions did not in- 
clude the reasons for the decision, but gradually the rabbinical 
courts, especially the Rabbinical Court of Appeals, began to 
provide the reasons for their decisions, even at length. 

A collection of the rabbinical judgments during the Man- 
datory government was published by Z. Warhaftig in 1950. 
After the establishment of the State of Israel, the rabbinical 
judgments were published as official publications, under the 
auspices of the Ministry for Religious Affairs under the title 
Piskei Din Rabbaniyyim (PDR). Twenty volumes of the PDR 
have been published thus far. Since 1995, the judgments are 
published in Shurat ha-Din with eight volumes published to 
2005. During the last year Rabbinical Court decisions have 
been published on the website: www.rbc.gov.il/judgment 

A number of dayyanim publish their judgments in col- 
lections such as Tehumim. There are dayyanim who write re- 
sponsa including judgments that they gave while serving as 
dayyanim in the rabbinical courts (see, e.g., Ziz Eliezer (Rav. 
Eliezer Waldenburg), Binyan Av (Rav Eliyahu Bakshi Doron), 
Shema Shelomo (Rav. Shelomo Amar), Mishpateha le- Yaakov 
(Rav Zevi Yehudah ben Yaakov). 


CONCLUSION. The dayyanim in the rabbinical courts in the 
State of Israel make up the high-quality human cadre that 
transmits the Jewish tradition and halakhah from generation 
to generation. In this context we will remark that two of the 
foremost scholars of the generation (gedolei ha-dor), Rabbi 
Ovadia Yosef and Rabbi Yosef Shalom Elyashiv, served for 
many years as dayyanim on the Rabbinical Court of Appeals 
and their judgments are included in the ppr. 

The rabbinical courts constitute an important part of the 
judicial system in the State of Israel, and they deal primarily 
with issues of family law. As we pointed out, the status of the 
dayyanim of the rabbinical courts is very similar to that of Is- 
rael’s judges, both with respect to their independence, as well 
as other symbols of their status. 

In the framework of the overall picture, it must be re- 
membered that aside from the rabbinical courts, which oper- 
ate according to the law of the State, as explained above, there 
are many private rabbinical courts operating in Israel, some 
of them under the auspices of political or quasi political par- 
ties (such as the Beit Din Zedek of Agudath Israel; the Beit Din 
Zedek of Ha-Eidah ha-Haredit), some under the auspices of the 
religious councils (the rabbinical court for civil matters un- 
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der the auspices of the religious council in Jerusalem, which 
has even published numerous collections of its judgments), 
and some of which are rabbinical courts that have achieved 
renown because of the head of the court (such as the rabbini- 
cal court of Rabbi S. Wuzner and the rabbinical court of Rabbi 
Nissim Karlitz, both of them in Bnei Brak). 

In conclusion, it may be stated that from many perspec- 
tives, the rabbinical courts in the State of Israel constitute a 
continuation of the Jewish judicial system that has existed 
throughout history. These rabbinical courts have exclusive ju- 
risdiction in the area of marriage and divorce, and accordingly 
they are on the frontline regarding the need to solve practical 
modern problems according to halakhah. Even in instances 
in which they deal with civil matters and questions of public 
law, their contribution to Jewish law is great. 
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BET(H)-EDEN (Heb. 779 3), the biblical name for Bit Adini, 
an Aramean kingdom some 200 mi. (320 km.) northeast of 
*Damascus that extended along the banks of the Euphrates 
from the mouth of the Sajur River in the north to the mouth 
of the Balikh River in the south (see *Aram). Its capital was 
Til-Barsip. The name Beth-Eden appears in its entirety in 
Amos 1:5; the short form Eden is found in Ezekiel 27:23; and 
the phrase children of Eden (benei Eden) appears in 11 Kings 
19:12 and Isaiah 37:12. The identification of Beth-Eden with Bit 
Adini is based on the fact that Beth-Eden is mentioned be- 
cause of its importance along with the kingdom of Damascus 
(Amos 1:5). The kingdom was founded in the tenth century 
B.C.E., and during the first half of the ninth century was the 
most important Aramean kingdom in Mesopotamia. It was 
probably named for the father of the dynasty that founded it, 
and is first mentioned in the Annals of Adad-nirari 11 around 
the year 900. The biblical references to Beth-Eden belong to 
the period when the kingdom was an Assyrian province after 
being captured by Shalmaneser 111 (859-824) in 855 B.C.E.. 
A. Malamat views the expression “one who holds the scepter 
[i.e., a ruler] from Beth-Eden” (Amos 1:5) as a reference to 
Shamshii-ilu, the Assyrian governor, who, as is known froma 
document discovered at Til Barsip, was appointed over Beth- 
Eden in the time of Amos. (The toponym byt > dn in KAI 233: 
14-15, a seventh century Aramaic letter, refers to a different 
locale.) The words spoken by the messengers of Sennacherib 
about “children of Eden who were in Telassar” (11 Kings 19:12; 
Isa 37:12) refer to the conquests of Shalmaneser 111, who re- 
settled the children of Eden in Telassar, perhaps located in the 
far-away Zagros region. 
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BET(H)-EL (Heb. ¥X n°), Canaanite and Israelite town, 
10% mi. (17 km.) N. of Jerusalem, located at the intersection 
of the north-south mountain road along the watershed and 
the east-west road leading to the plains of Jericho and to the 
Coastal Plain (cf. Judg. 20:31). At present its site is occupied 
by the small Muslim village of Baytin, 2,886 ft. (880 m.) above 
sea level. Excavations were conducted at Beth-El by W.E. *Al- 
bright and J.L. Kelso in 1927 and 1934 and resumed by Kelso 
in 1954, 1957, and 1961. 

Settlement at Beth-El apparently began at the turn of 
the third millennium B.c.z., when it inherited the position 
of neighboring *Ai (al-Tell), which already lay in ruins. In 
the 16‘ century B.c.£. the settlement was enlarged and sur- 
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rounded by an 11 ft. (3% m.) thick stone wall. The biblical ac- 
count of Abraham's building an altar to the Lord between 
Beth-El and Ai (Gen. 12:6-8) is usually assigned to this pe- 
riod. Beth-El’s main importance, however, is derived from its 
traditional association with Jacob’s dream. Fleeing from his 
brother Esau, Jacob spent the night there and dreamed he saw 
a ladder reaching to heaven with angels of God ascending and 
descending it. A voice then spoke to him and assured him of 
God’s protection and confirmed the promise that the land on 
which he rested would be given to him and his descendants 
(ibid., 28:10-22). Arising the next morning, Jacob erected 
a mazzevah (“sacred pillar”) over which he poured oil as a 
thanksgiving sacrifice. The name of the place, which was for- 
merly Luz, was now called Beth-El (i.e., “home of God”; ibid., 
5:19; 35:6, 153 48:3; Josh. 18:13; according to Josh. 16:2, however, 
Beth-El was east of Luz). 

Canaanite Beth-El continued to flourish in the Late 
Bronze Age (15*h-14'» centuries, B.c.E.), when it had com- 
mercial relations with Cyprus, indicated by the pottery finds. 
‘The remains of a house with rooms built around a large court- 
yard, plastered or stone flooring, and masonry sewage chan- 
nels belong to this period. A burnt layer indicates that the 
city was captured and burned down around the first half of 
the 13> century B.c.E. and resettled by an Israelite popula- 
tion (cf. Judg. 1:22 ff; Josh. 12:16). The city was on the southern 
border of Ephraim (Josh. 16:1-2; 18:13; 1 Chron. 7:28), but it 
is also listed as a Benjamite town (Josh. 18:22). There was a 
decline in the standard of living at Beth-El during the Isra- 
elite period, when the building became cruder, but a recov- 
ery is noticeable during the reigns of David and Solomon. 
The stormy epoch of the Judges is reflected in three building 
phases, while the relatively calm period of the United Mon- 
archy is represented in a single building phase. The Taber- 
nacle and the Ark were set there for a while, and in the con- 
flict with Benjamin the Israelites prayed, fasted, and offered 
sacrifices there. They invoked the oracle of the Urim and the 
answer was provided by Phinehas (Judg. 20:18, 28). Deborah 
lived near the city (Judg. 4:5), and Samuel visited it periodi- 
cally to judge the people (1 Sam. 7:16). During Saul’s war with 
the Philistines, he concentrated his forces in the mount of 
Beth-El (1 Sam. 13:2). 

With the division of the Monarchy, Beth-El passed into 
the possession of Jeroboam 1. In order to wean his people 
away from making pilgrimages to Jerusalem, he erected one 
of the two principal shrines of his kingdom there (the other 
one was at Dan), with its own priesthood. The golden calf he 
set there was apparently designed to serve as a substitute for 
the cherubim in the Temple of Jerusalem. In the same spirit he 
ordered the 15 day of the eighth month to be celebrated in- 
stead of the Feast of Ingathering (Sukkot), which was observed 
on the 15" of the seventh month in Jerusalem as the main pil- 
grim festival (1 Kings 12:29-33). This schism aroused vehement 
opposition among the prophets (1 Kings 13) and caused a rift 
between Jeroboam and Ahijah the Shilonite (1 Kings 14:7ff.). 
The biblical story of Hiel the Bethelite, who ignored the curse 
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of Joshua and rebuilt Jericho on its ruins (1 Kings 16:34), and 
that of the children of Beth-El who mocked Elisha (11 Kings 
2:23) may serve as proof of the strained relations existing be- 
tween the inhabitants of Beth-El and the prophetic circles. 
This antagonism assumed its most acute form in the days of 
Amos (3:14; 4:4; etc.) and Hosea (10:15), both of whom call 
Beth-El Beth-Aven (“The House of Iniquity”; Amos 5:5; Hos. 
4:15; cf. Jer. 48:13). 

Beth-El and its surroundings were conquered by Abijah, 
king of Judah, in his war against Jeroboam (11 Chron. 13:19), 
but it was returned to Israel not later than the reign of *Baa- 
sha and remained there until the fall of the kingdom. In the 
eighth century B.c.E., Beth-El was enclosed by a thick wall 
with towers that was repaired in the following century. Even 
after the destruction of Samaria (721 B.c.£.), priests still served 
at Beth-El (11 Kings 17:28) until Josiah captured it, broke down 
its altar, destroyed its high place, and defiled the site (11 Kings 
23:15). Beth-El was destroyed during the Babylonian invasion 
(587 B.c.E.) and remained in ruins until the Persian period. 
In the time of Nehemiah, it was included in the territory of 
Judah (Ezra 2:28; Neh. 7:32). During the Hasmonean revolt, it 
was fortified by the Syrian general Bacchides (1 Macc. 9:50). 
Beth-El is not mentioned again until its capture by Vespasian 
in 69 C.E. (Jos., Wars, 4:551). Coins found there date only from 
the period between 4 B.c.£. and its capture. In the Byzantine 
period, Beth-El was a village in the territory of “Aelia Capito- 
lina” (Jerusalem), located 12 (Roman) miles from the capital 
“on the right, as one goes to Neapolis” (Eusebius, Onom. 192 
etc.). The Christian traveler the Pilgrim of Bordeaux (333 C.£.) 
and the Christian writer Theodosius (c. 503 C.E.) also refer to 
it. According to Jerome (fifth century) a church was erected 
at Beth-El. On the Madaba Map “Luzah, which is also Beth- 
EI!” is also represented as a village north of Jerusalem. Very 
few remains of the Roman and Byzantine periods have been 


discovered at the site. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


Modern Beit El 
Beit El (Heb. 9X n°) is a settlement in the Judean hills, north- 
east of Ramallah. The first settlers, numbering 17 families, took 
over an army base in 1977. Subsequently the community di- 
vided into two settlements: Beit E] Alef was a residential reli- 
gious community and Beit El Bet a yeshivah community. Over 
the years, new religious settlers joined both settlements, until 
in 1997 the two were united again under a single municipal 
council. In 2002 the combined population was 4,410. As the 
seat of a regional council, Beit El provided a variety of social 
and educational services. There were also some private busi- 
nesses, stores, restaurants, and light industry, most notably 
the Beit El tefillin factory. 
[Shaked Gilboa (2™4 ed.)] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Kaufmann, Religion, index; N.H. Tur- 
Sinai, Ha-Lashon ve-ha-Sefer, 2 (1950), 307; Alt, in: PyB, 21 (1925), 
28ff.; Noth, in: pyB, 31 (1935), 7-29; Albright, in: BASOR, 55 (1934), 
23-253 56 (1934), 2-5; 57 (1935), 27-303 74 (1939), 15-17; U. Cassuto, 
La Questione della Genesi (1934), 284-6, 291-7; Galling, in: zDPV, 66 
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(1943), 140-55; 67 (1944), 21-43; H.H. Rowley, From Joseph to Joshua 
(1950), 19, 111, 138; Kelso, in: BASOR, 137 (1955), 5-10; 151 (1958), 3-8; 
164 (1961), 5-19; Bright, Hist, index; Aharoni, Land, index. 


BET ESHEL (Heb. OWN na), former Jewish settlement in 
southern Israel, southeast of Beersheba. It was founded in 1943 
as one of the first three observation outposts in the Negev. The 
settlers, immigrants from Central Europe, lived as a kibbutz 
but intended to make Bet Eshel a moshav. They succeeded 
in growing grain crops with dry farming methods. A water 
well drilled at the spot enabled them also to grow vegetables 
and plant fruit orchards, thus proving the feasibility of agri- 
cultural settlement in the northern Negev. In the Israel War 
of Independence, Bet Eshel was besieged for over 10 months 
(December 1, 1947—October 21, 1948). It suffered heavy losses 
and was destroyed by continuous shelling. After the lifting of 
the siege, the settlers consented to leave and they established 
moshav Ha-Yogev in the Jezreel Valley. “Bet Eshel” means 
“House of the Tamarisk,” this tree being characteristic of the 


Beersheba desert flora. 
[Efraim Orni] 


BET GARMU, family of bakers who supervised the prepara- 
tion of the showbread (lehem ha-panim) in the Temple (Shek. 
5:1; Tosef., Yoma 2:5). The Mishnah states that the memory of 
the family was held in disrepute because they would not teach 
others how to prepare the showbread (Yoma 3:11). According 
to one baraita, “the sages sent for specialists from Alexandria 
of Egypt, who knew how to bake as well as they, but they did 
not know how to remove the loaves from the oven as well as 
the Bet Garmu,” and some report that “their bread became 
moldy” (Tosef., loc. cit., Yoma 38a). According to Tosefta Yoma 
2:5, Bet Garmu agreed to return to work only after their re- 
muneration was doubled. Other traditions report that they 
justified their refusal to teach their art to others, saying: “Our 
family knows that the Temple will be destroyed and perhaps 
an unworthy man will learn the process and use it for idola- 
trous worship” (Tosef., loc. cit.). The same source praises the 
family for never using bread made of fine quality flour, lest 
they be suspected of eating the holy showbread. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Buechler, Die Priester und der Cultus... 
(1895), 52ff.; Schuerer, Gesch, 3 (19074), 333; S. Klein, in Leshonenu, 


1 (1928/29), 347. [Isaiah Gafni] 
saia aml 


BET GUVRIN (Heb. 7'7213.7°2). 

(1) A prominent city in the period of the Second Temple, 
located in the southern Shephelah. Ancient Bet Guvrin rose 
to importance after the destruction of Maresha (Marissa) by 
the Parthians in 40 B.c.£. Betabris, mentioned by Josephus 
(Wars, 4:447) as one of two villages taken by the Romans in 
68 C.E. “right in the heart of Idumea,” may possibly refer to Bet 
Guvrin. The city began expanding following the Bar Kokhba 
revolt, during the second half of the second century c.£., with 
the construction of public and administrative buildings. In 
199/200 C.E. Septimus Severus conferred on it the privileges 
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of a Roman city and called it Eleutheropolis (“the city of free- 
men”). The city of that period covered an area of about 160 
acres, and topographically it extended mainly over a hill lo- 
cated south of the present-day highway between Bet Shemesh 
and Ashkelon, with the northern extension of the city built 
on a low plain. Two aqueducts and an underground tunnel 
supplied water to the city. The Midrash (Gen. R. 41:10) inter- 
prets Mt. Seir of the “Horites” (Gen. 14:6) as Eleutheropolis — 
an interpretation based on a play of words, since Hori means 
both “freeman” and “cave dweller” and the Bet Guvrin region 
abounds in large caves. Severus also granted the new city a 
large area encompassing the districts of Bethletepha, western 
Edom, and Hebron as far as En-Gedi, which made it the larg- 
est single region in Roman times, with over a hundred villages. 
Bet Guvrin also had its own system of dating and coinage. 
The wealth of its inhabitants is attested to by a mosaic pave- 
ment of a Roman house from the fourth century c.£. which 
depicts a hunting expedition, with representations of animals 
and the personifications of the four seasons. Public buildings 
have been uncovered in recent excavations, including a bath 
house with double arches and a system of vaults made of ash- 
lars with Severan-type stone dressing, and an amphitheater 
which was built on flat ground on the northwest edge of the 
city. The amphitheater has an elliptical plan and was erected 
during the second half of the second century c.£. Eleuthero- 
polis suffered a severe earthquake in 363 c.E., at which point 
the amphitheater fell into disuse. The tanna Judah b. Jacob 
(Tosef., Oho. 18:15, 16) and the amora Jonathan (TJ, Meg. 1:11, 
71b) resided at Bet Guvrin and there were still Jewish farmers 
in its vicinity in the fourth century. The place was regarded 
as being outstandingly fertile and the rabbis applied to it the 
verse from Isaac’s blessing of Esau: “And the dew of the heaven 
above” (Gen. 27:39; Gen. R. 68:6). In matters of halakhah, Bet 
Guvrin was regarded as belonging to Edom and was therefore 
exempt from the commandments applying only to Erez Israel 
(Tj, Dem. 2:1, 22¢; TJ, Shev. 8:11, 38b). The talmudic region 
Darom (Gr. Daromas) was within the area of Bet Guvrin. An 
inscription found there records the donation of a column to 
the local synagogue in Byzantine times. Eleutheropolis ap- 
pears on the Madaba mosaic map of the mid-sixth century 
c.E. Excavations have uncovered the mosaic pavements of 
two churches from this period; it was an Episcopal see from 
the fourth century or earlier. The city flourished in the Early 
Islamic period as archaeological finds testify. Clusters of burial 
caves from the Late Roman, Byzantine, and Early Islamic pe- 
riods have been uncovered in excavations around the city. 
The castle of Bayt Jibrin was apparently constructed around 
1134 and was granted to the Hospitalers by King Fulk of An- 
jou late in 1136; a civilian settlement subsequently developed 
around the castle. Sacked by the Moslems in 1158, the castle 
was eventually abandoned to Salah-a-Din (*Saladin) in 1187. 
A church belonging to this castle has recently been uncov- 
ered. In 1171, Benjamin of Tudela reported three Jewish fami- 
lies living there. 

[Michael Avi- Yonah / Efraim Orni / Shimon Gibson (24 ed.)] 
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(2) Kibbutz in the southern Judean Foothills, on the Ash- 
kelon-Hebron road. Bet Guvrin is affiliated with Ha-Kibbutz 
ha-Meuhad. In 1949, after the large Arab village of Beit (Bayt) 
Jibrin was abandoned by its inhabitants in the War of Inde- 
pendence, the present settlement was established. Most of its 
settlers were Israeli-born and its economy was based primar- 
ily on field crops, orchards, milch cattle, and poultry. Over 
the years the kibbutz also developed a tourist industry, which 
included visits to the Bet Guvrin caves, catering, a swimming 
pool, three hostels, and outdoor activities. In 2002 the popu- 
lation of the kibbutz was 231. 


[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neubauer, Géogr, 122-4; Y.Z. Horowitz, Erez 
Yisrael u-Shekhenoteha (1923), 8.v.; S. Klein (ed.), Sefer ha-Yishuv 
(1939), S.v.; Vincent, in: RB, 31 (1922), 259ff.; Abel, ibid., 33 (1924), 
593; Beyer, in: ZDPV, 54 (1931), 209ff. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.D. 
Oren and U. Rappaport, “The Necropolis of Maresha-Beth Govrin,” 
in: Israel Exploration Journal, 34 (1984): 114-153; Y. Dagan, M. Fischer 
and Y. Tsafrir, “An Inscribed Lintel from Bet Guvrin,’ in: Israel Explo- 
ration Journal, 35 (1985): 28-34; D. Urman, “Beth Govrin: A History 
of a Mixed Population During the Mishnah and Talmud Period; in: 
E. Stern and D. Urman (eds.), Man and Environment in the Southern 
Shepelah: Studies in Regional Geography and History,’ (1988), 151-162; 
D. Pringle, The Churches of the Crusader Kingdom of Jerusalem. vol. 
1: A-K. (1993), 95-101, s.v. Beit Jubrin; Y. Tsafrir, L. Di Segni, and J. 
Green, Tabula Imperii Romani. Iudaea — Palaestina. Maps and Gazet- 
teer (1994), 118-119; A. Kloner and A. Hubsch, “The Roman Amphi- 
theatre of Bet Guvrin: A Preliminary Report on the 1992, 1993 and 
1994 Seasons,’ in: Atiqot, 30 (1996), 85-106; J. Magness and G. Avni, 
“Jews and Christians in a Late Roman Cemetery at Beth Guvrin,” 
in: H. Lapin (ed.), Religious and Ethnic Communities in Late Roman 
Palestine (1998), 87-114. 


BET HA-EMEK (Heb. 777997 73), kibbutz in northern Israel, 
northeast of Acre, affiliated with Ihud ha-Kibbutzim. Bet ha- 
Emek was founded on Jan. 4, 1949, by young survivors of 
the Holocaust from Hungary and Slovakia. Later, immigrant 
youth from England and Holland joined the settlement to 
form the majority of its members. The kibbutz has a number 
of cultural institutions set up with contributions from England 
and other countries. In addition to highly intensive farming 
(field crops, fruit plantations, dairy cattle and poultry), Bet 
ha-Emek had a plant laboratory and biomedical, silk, and shoe 
factories. A nearby mound is supposed to be identical with 
biblical Beth-Emek (Josh. 19:27), which belonged to the tribe 
of Asher and was also inhabited in the time of the Talmud. 
The village ‘Amqa, abandoned by its Arab inhabitants during 
the War of Independence (1948), preserved the ancient name; 
and antique columns, capitals, ashlars, etc. were used in the 
construction of its dwellings. In 1970 Bet ha-Emek numbered 
286 inhabitants; in 2002 the population was 444. 


[Efraim Orni] 
BET HA-LEVI (Heb. °1)7 7°32), moshav in central Israel in 


the Hefer Plain, founded in 1945 by settlers from Bulgaria. 
Its economy was mainly based on citrus plantations, garden 
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crops, and milch cattle. In 2002 the population of Bet ha-Levi 
was 502. The village bears the name of *Judah Halevi. 


[Efraim Orni] 


BET HANAN (Heb. 737 0°32), moshav in central Israel, west 
of Nes Ziyyonah, founded in 1930 by settlers from Bulgaria. 
Its economy was based on citrus plantations, poultry, milch 
cattle, and other farm products. In 2002 the population of Bet 
Hanan was 534. The village’s name resembles the former Ara- 
bic denomination of the site “Wadi Hanin” 

[Efraim Orni] 


BETHANY (Heb. Bet Aniyya, Bet Hananyah), a village 
about 1% mi. (3 km.) E. of Jerusalem, frequently mentioned 
in the Gospels (Mark 11:1; 14:3; Matt. 21:17; Luke 19:29; etc.). 
According to Christian tradition, it was the home of the sis- 
ters Mary and Martha, with whom Jesus lodged, and the scene 
of the resurrection of their brother Lazarus after he had been 
interred for four days (John 11). At the end of the fourth cen- 
tury, the Byzantines built a church and adjoining monastery at 
Bethany which was renovated in the following century. It was 
named after Lazarus, and from this comes the Arabic name 
of the village, al-‘Azariyya. During the Crusader period, the 
church was regarded as the property of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulcher, and it underwent extensive alterations. It was de- 
stroyed in the 16" century and a Greek monastery stands in 
its place. The ancient site of the church was apparently near 
the present Catholic monastery Ra’s al-Shayyah. Remains of 
ancient buildings and tombs dating from the period of the 
Second Temple and later have been uncovered there. A cistern 
from the Second Temple period, which served as a shrine in 
Byzantine times, has Christian-Greek graffiti on its plastered 
walls. It was discovered in 1949-53 together with oil presses, 
cisterns, and numerous tombs of later periods. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Dalman, Sacred Sites and Ways (1935), 
index; Benoit and Boismard, in: RB, 58 (1951), 200-50; S.J. Saller, Ex- 


cavations at Bethany (1957). 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


BETHAR (Betar) (Heb. 10°32), *Bar Kokhba’s last strong- 
hold in his war against Rome. It is identified with Khirbet al- 
Yahiid (“ruins of the Jews”), an area of ruins on the summit of 
a steep hill, northwest of the Arab village of Battir which has 
preserved the ancient name. Bethar is mentioned in the Sep- 
tuagint in a verse added after Joshua 15:59 (Ba6np) together 
with several other cities of Judah, including Beth-Lehem. It 
also appears in a manuscript of the Septuagint (Version “a”) 
after Beth-Shemesh in the list of Levitical cities in 1 Chroni- 
cles 6:44. The various transliterations of the name in the Sep- 
tuagint and in Eusebius (Historia Ecclesiastica 4:6) — Bitter, 
Better — seem to indicate that it was originally called Bet-Ter 
(1n-7a). In aggadic literature the name has been preserved 
in the Aramaic Bei-Ter (1073). 

Bethar lies on a rocky spur 7 mi. (11 km.) southwest of 
Jerusalem; it is bounded by the Rephaim Valley on the east, 
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north, and west. The upper part of the hill, c. 2,300 ft. (7oo m.) 
above the level of the Mediterranean, constitutes the tongue 
of a plateau, sloping gradually to the north to the steep drop 
of the Sorek Brook c. 490 ft. (150 m.) above the bottom of the 
valley. The northern half of the spur may have served as an 
area of orchards of the ancient town and contains few build- 
ing remains. A spring, the source of water of ancient Bethar 
and at present of the Arab village of Battir, flows from a rock 
southeast of the spur. Part of a defaced Latin inscription on 
the rock near the mouth of the spring mentions the Roman 
legions v Macedonica and x1 Claudia, which participated in 
the siege of Bethar. Since Hadrian was forced to bring these 
legions from the northern part of the Empire this probably 
indicates the extent of the difficulties that the Romans suf- 
fered in overcoming the revolt. The site has been investi- 
gated by various explorers since the 19‘ century, notably by 
V. Guérin in 1863, who made the identification of Battir with 
Bethar, and by C. Clermont-Ganneau in the 1870s, who was 
the first to note the Latin inscription at the spring. Explor- 
ers and archaeologists who studied the site include: Germer- 
Durand (1894); Zickermann (1906); Caroll (1923); Alt (1927); 
Reifenberg (1950); S. Yeivin (1944-46); Kochavi (1968); and Z. 
Yeivin (1970s). This work indicated that the summit of Khir- 
bet el-Yehud was surrounded by a fortified wall, with aerial 
photographs and ground surveys showing the existence of a 
Roman siege system, comprising a surrounding circumvalla- 
tion wall and two Roman camps to the south, and with pot- 
tery evidence suggesting that archaeological remains at the 
site date not just from the Roman period but also to as early 
as the Iron Age 11 (7‘—-6* centuries B.C.E.). 

In 1984 excavations were conducted at the site by Tel Aviv 
University under the direction of D. Ussishkin, and the history 
of the site and its features are now more or less clear. Access to 
the site was from the southeast with a path linking it to its agri- 
cultural hinterland and to the spring and its irrigated terraces. 
The fortifications visible around the site of Khirbet el- Yehud, 
encompassing an area of about 10 acres (40 dunams), did in- 
deed date from the time of Bar Kokhba and showed evidence 
of having been hastily built. The surrounding defense wall had 
at least six semi-circular towers and three square ones. Seg- 
ments of the curtain walls and three towers were uncovered 
during the excavations. Pottery, slingstones, iron arrowheads, 
and a few coins dated from the time of Bar Kokhba. 

With the outbreak of the revolt, Bethar was chosen as 
Bar Kokhba’s headquarters because it was situated close to 
Jerusalem, it was strategically located above the main road 
running between Jerusalem and Gaza, it had a spring with an 
abundant source of water, and it was provided with natural 
defenses by deep valleys on three sides. The settlement could 
have had a population of between 1,000 and 2,000 individu- 
als. Bethar was Bar Kokhba’s last bastion, but it appears from 
the careless and inconsistent way that the fortifications were 
built that they were erected not long before the siege by the 
Romans. It would appear that most of the defenders’ efforts 
went into cutting a moat at the southern approach to the site 
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to render difficulties to the attacking Romans. The reference 
to the men “who went down to the rampart of Bethar” (Tosef., 
Yev. 14:15) may refer specifically to the southern side of the 
site. No archaeological evidence however exists at the site for 
a siege ramp. The Romans built a surrounding circumvalla- 
tion siege wall and two rectangular camps, and it would ap- 
pear that one section of the siege wall succeeded in cutting 
off the settlement from its spring. No historical account ex- 
ists relating to the actual battle at Bethar, but the discovery 
of unused slingstones on the top of the wall suggests that the 
subjugation of Bethar may have been quite rapid. Following 
the conquest of Bethar, its inhabitants were slaughtered and 
the town was razed and never rebuilt. 

In Israel's 1949 armistice agreement with Jordan, most of 
the village, together with the historical mound, remained on 
the Jordanian side, but the railway line at the bottom of the 
gorge and a narrow strip of land with a number of houses and 
gardens on its southern side were included in Israel territory. 
A certain area with a few dozen inhabitants belonged to Israel 
from 1948 but from 1967 the bulk of the village, with 1,445 in- 
habitants, became part of the territory under Israel adminis- 
tration. In recent years the village has been designated as part 
of the territory falling under Palestinian administration. 


[Encyclopaedia Hebraica / Shimon Gibson (2™4 ed.)] 


A town with a similar name, Bethar IIlit, was established 
nearby, 6 miles (10 km.) from Jerusalem, on the southwest 
side of the Judean hills. The settlement was the first town es- 
tablished under the program for public housing for the ultra- 
Orthodox population. Founded in 1988, it received munici- 
pal council status in 1990 and absorbed newcomers mainly 
from Jerusalem and Bene-Berak. In 2003 the population was 
22,926. 


{Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.K. Sepp, Jerusalem und das Heilige Land, 
1 (1873), 647ff.; Zickermann, in: ZDPV, 29 (1906), 51ff.; Schuerer, 
Gesch, 1 (1901°), 693f£. Carroll, in: AASOR, 5 (1925), 77f.; Schulten, 
in: ZDPV, 56 (1933), 180ff.; Reifenberg, in: Archaeology, 3 (1950), 40ff. 
D. Ussishkin, “Betar: The Last Stronghold of Bar-Kokhba,” Bulletin 
of the Anglo-Israel Archaeological Society, 6 (1986-87): 49-50; idem, 
“Archaeological Soundings at Betar, Bar-Kokhba’s Last Stronghold,” 
in: Tel Aviv, 20 (1993): 66-97; B. Bagatti, Ancient Christian Villages of 
Judaea and Negev, (2002), 27-28; P. Schafer (ed.), The Bar Kokhba War 
Reconsidered. New Perspectives on the Second Revolt Against Rome 
(2003); Y. Tsafrir, L. Di Segni, and J. Green, Tabula Imperii Romani. 
Iudaea - Palaestina. Maps and Gazetteer. (1994), 86-87. 


BET(H)-HARAM (or Haran) (Heb. J13 ,0173 7°32), town in 
the Jordan Valley, N. of the Dead Sea, allotted by Moses to 
the tribe of Gad and included in the list of its cities (Num. 
32:36; Josh. 13:27). It is possibly mentioned in the Egyptian Ex- 
ecration Texts of the 18” century B.c.£. In the Talmud, Beth- 
Haram is identified with Bet ha-Ramta (TJ, Shev. 9:2, 38d; cf. 
Shab. 26a) which is also mentioned by Eusebius (Onom. 48:14) 
as Betharamphtha. *Herod Antipas, who fortified the city, 
called it Livias, in honor of the empress Livia, and also Julias, 
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as soon as Livia became a member of the Julian imperial fam- 
ily. In 56 c.g. *Agrippa 11 received Livias and its district from 
the emperor Nero (Jos., Wars, 2:59, 168, 252; Jos., Ant., 18:27; 
20:159). Beth-Haram was the headquarters of a region as late 
as the Byzantine period. Springs and groves are reported to 
have existed in its vicinity. The Hellenistic and Roman cities 
are situated on Tell al-Rama, in the lower Jordan Valley, which 
has preserved the ancient name; the Israelite city has been lo- 
cated by Nelson Glueck at Tell Iktant nearby. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: EM, S.V.; Glueck, in: AASOR, 25-28 (1951), 
389-95; Press, Erez, 1 (1951), 82; Aharoni, Land, index. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


BET HARODON, locality 3 mi. (5 km.) S. of Jerusalem. It 
was on the road leading to Bukei’a in the wilderness where 
the he-goat that was allotted to *Azazel in the Temple ritual 
on the Day of Atonement was pushed to its death from a cliff 
(Yoma 4:2ff.; Yoma 66bff.). It has been identified with Khirbat 
Harazan near the wilderness of Zug. Bet Harodon is also men- 
tioned (in the form Harodona) in a marriage contract from 
117 C.E., written in Aramaic, found in the *Murabba‘at cave. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Avi-Yonah, Geog, 104, 226; P. Benoit et al., 


Les Grottes de Murabba‘at (1961), 111. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


BETHBASI (Bn8adaya), locality in Judea identified with 
Khirbat Beit Bassa southeast of *Bethlehem, where *Simeon 
b. Mattathias the Hasmonean was besieged by the Syrian gen- 
eral *Bacchides. Simeon managed to raise the siege by burn- 
ing Bacchides’ war engines (1 Macc. 9:62-64; cf. Jos. Antiq. 
XIII, 26). Bethbasi is also mentioned in a document from 
Murabbaat (115, 2). The ruins of Khirbat Beit Bassa consist 
of fragmentary structures, terraces, cisterns, and at least one 
rock-hewn stepped mikveh with a double entrance from the 
Second Temple period. No fortifications are discernible. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abel, in: RB, 34 (1925), 211ff.; P. Benoit, et al., 
Les Grottes de Murabba‘at (1961), no. 24. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. 
Kochavi (ed.), Judaea, Samaria and the Golan: Archaeological Survey 
1967-1968 (1972), 42, Site 29; D. Amit, Ritual Baths from the Second 
Temple Period in the Hebron Hills (1996); Y. Tsafrir, L. Di Segni, and 
J. Green, Tabula Imperii Romani. Iudaea - Palaestina. Maps and Gaz- 
etteer. (1994), 80. 


[Michael Avi-Yonah / Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


BETHE, HANS ALBRECHT (1906-2005), nuclear physicist 
and Nobel Prize laureate in physics (1967). Bethe was born 
in Strasbourg, Alsace-Lorraine. He studied physics at Frank- 
furt-am-Main University and received his Ph.D. in theoretical 
physics at Munich University in 1928. He held successive ap- 
pointments at the universities of Munich, Stuttgart, and Tub- 
ingen. He emigrated to England in 1933 because his mother 
was Jewish, but he never acknowledged any personal Jew- 
ish affiliation. After a temporary appointment at Manchester 
University and a fellowship at Bristol University, he became 
assistant professor at Cornell, Ithaca, in the U.S., in 1935. He 
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was full professor in 1937-75 and then professor emeritus. In 
1943-46 he worked in Los Alamos on the Manhattan Project as 
director of the theoretical physics division. His work in theo- 
retical physics led to the Nobel Prize for his studies on atomic 
structure in general and more specifically for elucidating the 
sequence of energy-creating nuclear reactions in stars which 
culminate in helium production. His many awards include 
the Presidential Medal in 1948 and the Max Planck Medal in 
1955. He was a member of the President’s Science Advisory 
Committee in 1956-64 and in 1958 was scientific adviser to 
the U.S. at the Geneva test ban talks. In the 1980s and 1990s 
he campaigned for international control and peaceful use of 
nuclear energy. The books he wrote between 1955 and 1964 
remain important sources of information on nuclear particle 
interactions and quantum theory. 


[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


BET HERUT (Heb. 1197 :n°2; “Home of Freedom”), moshav 
in central Israel, in the Hefer Plain, founded in 1933. The set- 
tlers, mostly from East and Central Europe, transformed their 
village in 1966 from a regular moshav into a moshav shittufi. 
Its economy was based on citrus plantations, garden crops, 
and milch cattle. In 1970 Bet Herut numbered 290 inhabit- 


ants, more than doubling to 616 by 2002. 
[Efraim Orni] 


BETH HATEFUTSOTH - The Nahum Goldmann Museum 
of the Jewish Diaspora. 

The idea of a museum to depict the Jewish Diaspora 
throughout the ages, and in all its various phases, was first 
suggested by Dr. Nahum Goldmann at a meeting of the World 
Jewish Congress held in Stockholm in 1959. The museum was 
opened in Tel Aviv on May 15, 1978, the 30" anniversary of 
the State of Israel. 

Beth Hatefutsoth is unique among museums in the world 
in the field of the humanities. It contains no artifacts or his- 
torical relics and aims at presenting a kaleidoscope of Jewish 
history and life during 2,500 years of Diaspora through the 
use of the most varied and innovative techniques. 

The permanent exhibit is not presented in chronological 
or geographical order but is divided into six thematic sections, 
the originator of which was the Israeli poet Abba Kovner, and 
it conveys a comprehensive picture of the spiritual and social 
life of Diaspora Jewry. The six sections are The Family, The 
Community, Faith, Culture, Among the Nations, and The Re- 
turn. A seventh section, the Chronosphere, is a hall resem- 
bling a planetarium on whose dome and walls an audio-vi- 
sual display of Jewish history is projected by a battery of 35 
synchronized projectors, providing an overall historical and 
chronological frame of reference. 

Four study areas are installed in various sections of the 
permanent exhibit. Each contains five two-seat booths in 
which short documentary films on topics related to the sub- 
ject-matter of the museum can be selected by the visitor from 
a catalogue and viewed on Tv-size screens. Each study area 
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has also a booth containing a computer screen terminal. The 
computer’s memory contains information on Jewish Diaspora 
communities around the world, and the visitor can “converse” 
with the computer and request information concerning these 
communities. 

A central architectural feature of the four-story build- 
ing is the Memorial Column, suspended from the museum’s 
roof. At the base of the somber pillar is a specially illustrated 
volume, Scrolls of Fire, recounting episodes of Jewish mar- 
tyrdom. 

In addition to the permanent exhibit, Beth Hatefutsoth 
presents several temporary exhibitions every year, all related 
to Diaspora Jewish life and history. These exhibitions are dis- 
played in the Temporary Exhibitions Gallery and in the Foyer. 
In 1981 the “Jewish Heritage in the Eye of the Camera” at- 
tracted entries from Jewish communities the world over. 

The exhibitions at Beth Hatefutsoth have become the ba- 
sis for a dynamic network of educational and cultural activi- 
ties. Lectures, symposia, study-days and seminars take place 
regularly in the museum's B’nai Zion auditorium. Thousands 
of Israeli high school children regularly visit Beth Hatefutsoth 
for special study programs led by the museum's Youth Divi- 
sion. A special department is charged with organizing study 
days and seminars for Jewish youth from the Diaspora. This 
operation, involving thousands of students each year, is run 
jointly with the World Jewish Congress and is conducted in 
English, French, Spanish and Portuguese. As such, the mu- 
seum functions not as an Israeli museum but as a museum of 
the Jewish people. 

Organizations of Friends of Beth Hatefutsoth have been 
established in various countries to assist the museum with 
special projects. The major portion of the finance for the es- 
tablishment of the museum was donated by the Council of 
Organizations of the United Jewish Appeal in New York. The 
building was designed by the Israeli architects Eliahu Gwirc- 
man and Itzhak Yashar, following an international competition 
in which the renowned architect Mies van der Rohe headed 
the panel of judges. The planning of the museum's contents 
was entrusted to a team consisting of Karl Katz of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, New York (chairman), Abba Kovner, 
Professor Bezalel Narkiss, head of the Fine Arts Institute at 
the Hebrew University in Jerusalem, Paul Kedar, later Israel 
consul-general in New York, and Jesaja Weinberg, director- 
general of Beth Hatefutsoth who was in charge of the entire 
project from 1970. Dr. Geoffrey Wigoder and Dr. Ely Ben-Gal 
also participated in programmatic planning. An Academic 
Committee drawn from the faculty of Tel Aviv University and 
headed by Professor Shlomo Simonsohn, then rector of the 
university, guided the planning work. Advisory contacts were 
maintained with Professors Salo W. Baron and Meyer Schap- 
iro of Columbia University. The exhibit was designed by two 
noted international experts - Charles Forberg of New York 
and James Gardner of London. Dozens of artists and crafts- 
men from Israel, England, and the United States were involved 
in the production of the exhibits. 
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In 1996 Beth Hatefutsoth launched its online site, aim- 
ing to serve as a link between Jews in the Diaspora and Israel. 
The site includes virtual exhibitions and information about the 
museums activities as well as various data bases. 


WEBSITE: wwwbh.org.il. 
[Geoffrey Wigoder] 


BET HILLEL (Heb. >7 n°3), moshav in northern Israel, in 
the Huleh Valley, founded in 1940 as one of the settlements 
then being established on the periphery of the then Huleh 
swamp. It suffered heavy damage in the War of Independence 
(1948) and was subsequently rebuilt by a group of demobilized 
soldiers. The population was composed of immigrants from 
Eastern Europe and other areas. Its economy was based on 
milch cattle, field crops, and fruit orchards. Guest facilities 
were also opened there. In 2002 the population of Bet Hillel 
was 550. The settlement was named after Hillel *Joffe. 


[Efraim Orni] 


BET HILLEL AND BET SHAMMAI, two schools of ex- 
position of the Oral Law, named after *Hillel and *Shammai 
who lived at the end of the first century B.c.z. and the be- 
ginning of the first century c.z. These two schools existed 
from the time of these two sages, their founders, until the 
second generation after the destruction of the Second Tem- 
ple, i.e., until the beginning of the second century c.£. Tan- 
naitic literature, the halakhah, the halakhic Midrashim, and 
the aggadah record the numerous controversies which took 
place between Bet Shammai and Bet Hillel. These debates 
comprise the principal content of the Oral Law in the last 
two to three generations of the Second Temple period. Very 
little is extant of the teachings of individual scholars as they 
are frequently cited as part of the overall teachings of Bet 
Shammai and Bet Hillel. Many of the halakhot and tannaitic 
controversies dating from the generation of Jabneh (c. 70 C.E.) 
are probably, and a large number are explicitly, based on 
the views of Bet Hillel which were adopted as the halakhah 
in opposition to those of Bet Shammai (see below), while 
numerous anonymous halakhot are extant which may once 
have been the subject of dispute between Bet Shammai and 
Bet Hillel. 

Their controversies are concerned with four areas. 

(1) Halakhic decisions based on judgment and on logical 
reasoning. For example, in discussing the order of the bless- 
ings in the Kiddush for Sabbaths and festivals, Bet Shammai 
declares that the blessing is to be said first over the day (i.e., the 
Sabbath or festival) and then over the wine; whereas Bet Hillel 
maintains that the blessing is to be said first over the wine and 
then over the day (Ber. 8:1). Again, Bet Shammai contends that 
a woman may not remarry on the evidence of a “mere voice” 
(i.e., the voice of someone who, testifying to the death of the 
husband, cannot be identified), while Bet Hillel holds that she 
may remarry on the basis of such evidence (Yev. 122). 

(2) Determining the “fences” around prohibitions, and 
the extent to which a prohibition is to be applied. For exam- 
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ple, with regard to spiced oil, Bet Shammai declares it liable 
to tithing by one who buys it from an *am ha-arez (a person 
who in his ignorance is not scrupulous in observing the laws 
concerning priestly and levitical dues), whereas Bet Hillel 
exempts it (Dem. 1:3). If one slaughters with a scythe with a 
forward movement (i.e., not against the serrated edge), Bet 
Shammai maintains that the slaughtering is invalid, while Bet 
Hillel declares it valid (Hul. 1:2). 

(3) Halakhic Midrashim. For example, Bet Shammai 
maintains that in the evening a man should recline (on his 
side) and recite the Shema, and in the morning he should 
stand, according to the verse (Deut. 6:7), “When thou liest 
down, and when thou risest up,’ Bet Hillel, however, declares 
that a man should recite it as it suits him, since it states (ibid.), 
“When thou walkest by the way.’ Why then does the biblical 
verse state, “When thou liest down, and when thou risest up?” 
This means at the times when people customarily lie down and 
at the time they rise up (Ber. 1:3). Again, Bet Shammai states: 
“A man should not divorce his wife unless he finds some un- 
chastity in her, since it says: ‘because he hath found some un- 
seemly thing in her” (Deut. 24:1), but Bet Hillel states: even if 
she has merely spoilt his food, since it says: “because he hath 
found something unseemly in her” (i-e., anything the husband 
personally finds unfitting) (Git. 9:10). 

(4) Aggadah, religious philosophy, and ethics. For ex- 
ample, Bet Shammai asserts that it were better if man had not 
been created at all, whereas Bet Hillel maintains that it is bet- 
ter for man to have been created than not (Er. 13b). 

Only three controversies between Hillel and Shammai 
themselves have been preserved, but more than 350 are re- 
ported between Bet Hillel and Bet Shammai, most of which 
are in the Zera’im, Moed, Nashim, and Tohorot sections of 
the Mishnah. They deal with personal life, with blessings and 
prayers, the separation of priestly dues and tithes, marriage 
and divorce, levitical cleanness and abstinence, and in a very 
few instances with sacrifices and the priestly service, and with 
civil and capital cases. In some of these controversies Sham- 
mai himself disputes the opinions of both Bet Shammai and 
Bet Hillel (Eduy. 1:7, 8, 10, 11). In several instances where the 
view opposed to that of Bet Shammai is quoted anonymously 
(tanna kamma) or in the name of the sages (Ber. 6:5; Dem. 
3:1), the version is late as this is how the opinion of Bet Hillel 
was recorded after it had been adopted as the definitive ruling. 
Proof of this is found in a number of cases where the view of 
the tanna kamma or of the sages quoted in a Mishnah occurs 
in a baraita as that of Bet Hillel (cf. Ter. 4:3, with Tosef., Ter. 
5:3, et al.). Generally, Bet Shammai is mentioned before Bet 
Hillel, and tradition sees in this an expression of the latter’s 
humility (Er. 13b). 

Many of the controversies between the two schools took 
place in Second Temple times. There is, for example, the ar- 
gument whether on a festival hands could be laid on burnt 
and peace offerings, a subject on which Hillel and Shammai 
themselves held conflicting views (*Semikhah on Sacrifices). A 
dispute concerning this halakhah took place in the forecourt 
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of the Temple between Hillel and the pupils of Bet Shammai, 
and between them and those of Bet Hillel. On this question, 
the halakhah was decided during the existence of the Second 
Temple (Hag. 2:3; Tosef., Hag. 2:10-12; and parallel passages). 
During this period Bet Shammai once achieved ascendancy 
over Bet Hillel in the Temple Chamber of Hananiah b. Heze- 
kiah b. Garon with the adoption of the “Eighteen Measures” - 
restrictive decrees that increased the barrier between Jews and 
non-Jews (TJ, Shab. 1:7, 3c; and parallel passages). This event 
is believed by several scholars to have taken place shortly be- 
fore the destruction of the Second Temple. The early date of 
other controversies is evident from the conflicting views of 
tannaim living in the period of the destruction of the Second 
Temple in formulating the disputes between Bet Shammai 
and Bet Hillel (Tosef., Peah 3:2). There are, however, contro- 
versies about problems raised by the destruction of the Tem- 
ple, e.g., procedure at the time of removal of *maaser sheni 
(Mavas. Sh. 5:7). 

Very little is known about the identity of the pupils of 
Hillel and Shammai. A baraita states that “Hillel the Elder 
had eighty disciples... the greatest of them was *Jonathan b. 
Uzziel, the least *Johanan b. Zakkai” (Suk. 28a). None of the 
teachings of Jonathan b. Uzziel has been preserved, and while 
Johanan b. Zakkai’s statements reflect the outlook of Bet Hil- 
lel, it is difficult, as a matter of chronology, to assume that he 
studied under Hillel himself. Several of Shammai’s pupils are 
known, most of them from the period of the Second Temple, 
their connection with Bet Shammai being stressed in tannaitic 
literature. They are Bava b. Buta, a contemporary of Hillel 
(Tosef., Hag. 2:11; and parallel passages); Dostai of Kefar Yat- 
mah who transmitted a tradition he had heard from Shammai 
(Or. 2:5); Joezer, master of the Temple, who once put a ques- 
tion to Gamaliel the Elder in the Temple court (Or. 2:12); and 
Johanan b. ha-Horanit of the generation of the destruction of 
the Temple (Tosef., Suk. 2:3). Sometimes “the elders of” Bet 
Shammai and Bet Hillel are mentioned (Suk. 2:7; Tosef. RH 
4:11; Men. 41b et al.). According to a genizah fragment of Si- 
frei Zuta on Hukkat (Tarbiz, 1 (1930), 52), Bet Shammai had 
Idumean pupils, their halakhic statements corresponding to 
those of R. Judah who taught the view of Eliezer b. Hyrcanus 
“ha-Shammuti” (Men. 18a). According to Rashi, Nid. 7b, this 
refers to the fact that R. Eliezer was excommunicated, but 
this interpretation is inacceptable. As Tos. in loc points out, 
it means “a Shammaite” (cf. also Rashi to Shab. 132b, where 
he gives this as an alternative). Eleazar b. Hananiah, the gen- 
eral for Idumea in the Jewish War against the Romans (Jos., 
Wars, 2:566), also followed the line of Shammai (cf. Mekh., 
Ba-Hodesh, 7 with Bezah 16a). 

The circumstance that gave rise to the two schools is 
given in a tannaitic tradition: “At first there were no contro- 
versies in Israel.... When anyone had need of a halakhah he 
went to the Great Sanhedrin. ... If they had heard (such a hala- 
khah), they informed him of it, but if not, they decided the 
matter by taking a vote.... From there the halakhah would 
spread in Israel. With the increase in the pupils of Shammai 
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and Hillel who had not sufficiently ‘ministered to sages’ (i.e., 
inadequately studied the Torah), controversy increased in 
Israel” (Tosef., Sanh. 7:1; and parallel passages). Even if the 
deficient learning of the pupils of Shammai and Hillel is as- 
cribed to various historical factors, such as the dissolution of 
the Sanhedrin under Herod, or the Sadducean majority in the 
Sanhedrin which precluded any halakhic decisions being sub- 
mitted to it by the sages, it is doubtful whether this tannaitic 
tradition adequately explains the numerous controversies 
which spanned almost a century. A more likely explanation is 
in terms of the expansion and crystallization of the halakhah 
involving a clash between different opinions and approaches 
in interpreting earlier traditions and in creating new hala- 
khot. Tannaitic tradition presumably saw in the two views a 
legitimate expression of conflicting opinions: “Both of them 
are the words of the living God” (TJ, Ber. 1:7, 3b). It was rea- 
sonably permitted to follow the views either of Bet Shammai 
or of Bet Hillel but “a man who wishes to impose additional 
restrictions upon himself by adopting the stricter practices of 
Bet Shammai as well as the stricter practices of Bet Hillel, can 
be characterized by the verse ‘the fool walketh in darkness” 
(Eccles. 2:14; Tosef., Eduy. 2:3). It was furthermore stated that 
“although one school prohibited what the other permitted, 
or forbade what the other declared eligible, nonetheless Bet 
Shammai did not refrain from marrying women from [the 
families of] Bet Hillel, nor Bet Hillel from [the families of] 
Bet Shammai.... Nor did either refrain from borrowing the 
utensils of the other for the preparation of food under condi- 
tions of levitical cleanness” (Yev. 1:4). In all this there is no in- 
dication that the controversies originated from “insufficiently 
ministering to sages,” but rather have their basis in the process 
whereby the halakhah was created. 

Tannaitic tradition emphasizes that Bet Shammai ad- 
opted the stricter, Bet Hillel the more lenient view. The 
Mishnah (Eduy. 4) enumerates 23 (or 24) of their controver- 
sies that differ from the others in that they are “instances of 
Bet Shammai’s lenient and of Bet Hillel’s restrictive rulings.” 
To these, various sages added a further 17 examples (ibid.). 
There are others concerning which the Talmud and the com- 
mentators try to find an explanation as to why they too were 
not similarly cited. The total of all of these is about 50. Of Bet 
Shammai’s restrictive rulings the bulk extends the application 
of a prohibition, Bet Shammai, adopting the stricter view (i.e., 
the wider application of the prohibition). Bet Hillel usually 
adopts the more lenient approach. 

Many scholars have sought to define the basic principles 
underlying the divergences between the two schools. Some 
have explained this divergence by claiming that they reflect 
the individual traits of their founders, of Hillel who was gentle 
and kind, and of Shammai who was stern and short-tempered. 
But this is inadequate, particularly since only a few contro- 
versies took place between Hillel and Shammai personally. 
Another interpretation regards their disputes as a social and 
economic conflict, holding that Bet Shammai belonged to 
the upper or middle landed classes, whereas the sages of Bet 
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Hillel were from the lower strata of society with their respec- 
tive views reflecting the needs and life of these strata. How- 
ever, this point of view has been attacked by some scholars on 
the grounds that there is scanty proof that Bet Shammai be- 
longed to the wealthy middle class. It is moreover difficult to 
accept the interpretation given to the halakhot listed by these 
scholars. It is similarly difficult to accept theories such as that 
which attributes the difference to the divergent halakhic out- 
look, conception, and apprehension of the two schools, with 
Bet Shammai adopting a uniform, systematic approach to the 
halakhah, as against the particularized, heterogeneous view- 
point of Bet Hillel. It has also been suggested that Bet Sham- 
mai represented the continuation of an early halakhic tradi- 
tion which was strict in its interpretation of the law. Some have 
even suggested that the differences between Bet Hillel and Bet 
Shammai can be found in the political tensions that existed 
towards the end of the Second Temple period. Bet Shammi 
represented a more extreme political position, possibly tracing 
its origins back to the Hasmoneon rebellion and even serving 
as the inspiration for some of the more extreme elements in 
the rebellion against Rome, while Bet Hillel was representa- 
tive of a more realistic and moderate approach which might 
have sought some sort of accommodation with Rome. A dif- 
ficulty for all of the above mentioned theories is that many 
of the traditions of Bet Hillel and Bet Shammai were them- 
selves subject to editorial revision and products of different 
time periods; therefore each source must be examined indi- 
vidually and critically before any attempted conclusions are 
made. Various factors and traditions, as well as different ap- 
proaches and tendencies, probably combined to produce the 
divergent views. Difficult though it is to find the social or con- 
ceptual bases for the rise of the two schools, a certain line is 
evident in their homiletical exegesis of biblical passages and 
in their discussions of many halakhot. Bet Shammai tends in 
the former to the plain and sometimes even to the narrow, 
literal interpretation of a verse, as opposed to the wider sig- 
nificance assigned by Bet Hillel. Because of the limited num- 
ber of controversies involving the exegesis of biblical verses 
it is impossible to ascertain what relation their disputes bear 
to the seven exegetical principles laid down or formulated 
by Hillel (Tosef., Sanh. 7:11). Insofar as the halakhah is con- 
cerned it is evident in many cases that the view of Bet Hillel 
is characteristic of theoretical halakhah which differentiates 
between principles of jurisprudence and that they decided in 
halakhah in accordance with such principles, in contrast to 
the view of Bet Shammai which is characteristic of the literal 
and even the conservative approach, conservative not in the 
sociological sense but in creativity and in halakhic innova- 
tion (cf. Pe’'ah 6:1; Eduy. 4:1 and 5; Er. 1:2; Bezah 1:2). With the 
publication of the halakhic works from the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
some scholars have claimed that there can sometimes be found 
a similar approach to halakhic sources and reasoning in both 
the Dead Sea Scrolls and the halakhah of Bet Shammai. It is 
thus possible that the reasons for the gradual triumph of the 
halakhah of Bet Hillel over that of Bet Shammai is similar to 
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those reasons for the ascendance of Rabbinic halakhah over 
that found in the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

The Mishnah reports several instances in which Bet Hil- 
lel retracted its opinion and agreed with that of Bet Shammai 
(Yev. 15:3; Eduy. 1:12, et al.) But there is only a single instance 
in which Bet Shammai retracted and agreed with Bet Hillel 
(Ter. 5:4), when it is stated “after they agreed,’ i.e., Bet Sham- 
mai with Bet Hillel. In matters relating to the Temple the hala- 
khah was decided according to the opinion of Bet Hillel on 
only one occasion (Tosef., Hag, 2:11, cf. Pes. 8:8; Tosef., ibid., 
7:13, et al.). At Jabneh, in the generation after the destruction 
of the Temple, Bet Hillel gained the ascendancy (first-second 
century), whereupon the halakhah was laid down according 
to Bet Hillel. It was then stated that the possibility of making 
a choice between the two schools applied only “before a *bat 
kol [heavenly voice] went forth, but once a bat kol went forth, 
the halakhah was always according to Bet Hillel, and whoever 
acted contrary to the views of Bet Hillel deserved death. It 
was taught: A bat kol went forth and declared, “The halakhah 
is according to the words of Bet Hillel? Where did the bat kol 
go forth?... At Jabneh” (J, Ber. 1:7, 3b; and parallel passages). 
The determination of the halakhah according to Bet Hillel 
was probably not accomplished in a single act but was rather a 
process that continued during the entire Jabneh period, com- 
mencing with Johanan b. Zakkai, soon after the destruction 
of the Temple (70) and ending with the death of Rabban Ga- 
maliel before the Bar Kokhba war (c. 135). This process was 
strongly opposed by the last adherents of Bet Shammai (Tosef., 
Eduy. 1:1; Tosef., Yev. 1:9-10; TJ, Shev. 4:5, 35b). In the amoraic 
period the halakhah of Bet Hillel was accepted in the schools 
of the amoraim who declared: “The opinion of Bet Shammai 
when it conflicts with that of Bet Hillel is no Mishnah” (Ber. 
36b, et al.). Several halakhot were, however, decided according 
to Bet Shammai (see Ber. 51bff.; Tos. to Suk. 3a, s.v. de-amar), 
and traces of the decision of Bet Shammai are to be found in 
various passages in tannaitic and even amoraic literature. The 
Kabbalah and following it Hasidism explained the differences 
between the two schools in terms of their philosophies: Bet 
Shammai has its origin in gevurah (“might”) and Bet Hillel 
in hesed (“mercy”); in the future (i-e., the world to come) the 
halakhah will be according to Bet Shammai (Zohar, Raaya 
Meheimna 3:245a; Moses b. Menahem (Graft) Sefer va- Yakhel 
Moshe 2 (1699)). 
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BETH JACOB SCHOOLS, network of religious schools for 
girls organized in Poland in the post-World War 1 era with the 
aid of *Agudat Israel, an ultra-Orthodox organization whose 
schools for boys were to be found in every community. While 
the boys’ schools were of the old traditional type, the newly 
formed schools for girls combined Jewish traditional studies 
and industrial training. 

The first school was founded in Cracow in 1917 by Sara 
Schnirer. The school in Cracow had an enrollment of only 30 
pupils, but the success of this early venture in imparting re- 
ligious Jewish studies, some secular learning, and vocational 
training led to the formation of a large number of schools in 
a number of countries. By 1929 there were 147 such schools 
in Poland, and 20 schools in Lithuania, Latvia, and Austria. 
The Beth Jacob school system included teachers’ training in- 
stitutes founded in 1931 and post-graduate courses (1933). 
Two periodicals were published: Beth Jacob Journal and Der 
Kindergarten. 

With the invasion of Austria, Poland, Lithuania and Lat- 
via by the Nazis and subsequently by the Russians, the activi- 
ties of the Beth Jacob schools were discontinued. At the end of 
World War 11 Beth Jacob schools were opened in Israel, Eng- 
land, Switzerland, Belgium, France, Uruguay, Argentina, and 
the United States. In Israel there are over 100 schools serving 
15,000 girls. These schools, with their teacher-training pro- 
grams at the post-high school seminary level, have become 
more flexible in recent years, allowing girls to study there si- 
multaneously for technical degrees in such fields as comput- 
ers, architecture, and interior design. 

In the U.S. the Beth Jacob National Council was orga- 
nized in 1943. By 1947 there were eight schools under their ae- 
gis. In 1951 two teacher-training schools were established and 
in the late 1950s two high schools were founded. At the turn 
of the century about 25 schools were in operation. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Sharfstein (ed.), Ha-Hinnukh ve-ha-Tar- 
but be-Eiropah Bein Shetei Milhamot ha-Olam (1957), 61-83; J. Pilch 
(ed.), A History of Jewish Education in the United States (1969), 140. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Lupu, New Directions in Haredi Society: 
Vocational Training and Academic Studies (2004). 


[Judah Pilch] 


BETHLEHEM (Beth-Lehem) (Heb. on? na; Arab. Bait 
Lahm), city in Judah located five mi. (eight km.) S. of Jeru- 
salem. Bethlehem may be mentioned in the *el-Amarna letters 
(14 century B.C.E.) as a city in the territory of Jerusalem (Bit 
ilu Nin. Ib = the house of the god Ninib = Lahamu?; £4, 290; 
however, the meaning of the ideogram Nin. Ib is not certain). 
Tradition placed the tomb of *Rachel in the vicinity of Eph- 
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rath/Beth-Lehem where Jacob is said to have buried her (Gen. 
35:19). Together with its neighboring cities (1 Chron. 2:51, 54), 
Beth-Lehem became the center of the tribe of *Judah and was 
settled by an important clan claiming descent from Perez, son 
of Tamar and Judah, among whose descendants were Boaz and 
Jesse the father of David. In the period of the Judges, the fields 
of Beth-Lehem were the scene of the idyll of Ruth and Boaz 
as related in the Book of Ruth. The levite youth in the story of 
Micah and the graven image (Judg. 17:7), as well as the levite’s 
concubine mentioned in Judges 19, came from this city. *David 
and some of his warrior-kinsmen, sons of Zeruiah, were also 
born at Beth-Lehem, and it was there that Samuel anointed 
David king (1 Sam. 16:1-13). The sacrificial act performed by 
Samuel on that occasion suggests that Beth-Lehem may have 
been a center for the worship of the Lord. At the end of Saul’s 
reign, Beth-Lehem was occupied for a time by a Philistine 
garrison. The story of David’s men bringing him water from 
the “well of Beth-Lehem, that was by the gate” (11 Sam. 23:15) 
implies that it was even then a fortified city. Some of the as- 
sassins of Gedaliah son of Ahikam, Nebuchadnezzar’s gover- 
nor in Judea after the destruction of the Temple, came from 
the neighborhood of Beth-Lehem (Jer. 40:8); the remnants of 
his followers withdrew to the same region before their flight 
to Egypt (Jer. 41:16-17). With the return from Babylonia, the 
exiles from Beth-Lehem went back to their city (Ezra 2:21; 
Neh. 7:26), and Jews inhabited the city until the time of Bar 
Kokhba. In 135 c.£. a Roman garrison was stationed there to 
root out the remnants of Bar Kokhba’s army (Lam. R. 1:15). 
Later a gentile population resided in Bethlehem and erected a 
temple to Adonis (Tammuz) in a grove at the edge of the city 
(Jerome, Epistle 58 to Paulinus). 

On the basis of Micah 5:1, the early Christians identi- 
fied Jesus’ birthplace with Bethlehem (Matt. 2:1, 5; Luke 2:4, 
15; John 7:42). The location of this event in a cave east of the 
city is first mentioned by Justin Martyr (155-160) and by the 
time of Origen (third century) the site of the cave already 
corresponded to its present position. At the beginning of the 
reign of Constantine, his mother *Helena erected a Christian 
church over the cave. The church was destroyed during the 
Samaritan uprising against Byzantine rule (529): it was rebuilt 
by Justinian in the form that it has kept to the present time. On 
the facade of the building, over the entrance, were depicted 
the birth of Jesus and his adoration by the kings of the East. 
Because this picture portrays people in Oriental costume, the 
Persians are said to have spared the building when they cap- 
tured Bethlehem in 614. In the fifth century *Jerome settled 
in Bethlehem and built a monastery there. In preparing his 
Latin translation of the Bible, the basis of the Vulgate, he was 
assisted by Jewish scholars who apparently lived in villages in 
the neighborhood of the city. The grotto in which he is reputed 
to have lived is still to be seen under the Church of the Nativ- 
ity. Further evidence of the resumption of Jewish settlement 
in the hills of Jerusalem is also found in an extant account of 
the Persian campaign, according to which the invaders were 
aided by Jewish inhabitants of the hill country. 
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In the early Arab period Bethlehem suffered no dam- 
age. The city fell to Tancred’s forces during the First Crusade 
without fighting. Baldwin 1 and 11, the crusader kings of Jeru- 
salem, were crowned in the church of Bethlehem. The crusad- 
ers built a fort in the city that was demolished in 1489 during 
clashes between the Christians of Bethlehem and the Mus- 
lims of Hebron. *Benjamin of Tudela visited the city (c. 1160) 
and found 12 Jewish dyers there. The church of Bethlehem 
remained in Christian hands during the rule of the Mamluks 
and the Turks, even though the Muslim rulers oppressed the 
Christian minority. The Christians continually reduced the 
size of the entrance to the church for security reasons, so that 
by now it is just a low and narrow opening. From time to time, 
the Christian rulers in Europe concerned themselves with the 
maintenance and repair of the church. The conflicts between 
the various Christian communities in Bethlehem caused dam- 
age to the church and served to motivate international fric- 
tion; the theft of the Silver Star from the church in 1847 was 
one of the factors behind the outbreak of the Crimean War. In 
the middle of the 19 century, the Turkish authorities deter- 
mined the division of the church among the various Christian 
communities and the order of their ceremonies, according to 
previous tradition; this decision has been observed, almost 
without amendment, to the present. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


Modern Bethlehem 

Until 1948, Bethlehem was a city with a Christian majority. Of 
its 8,000 inhabitants in 1947, 75% were Christians and the rest 
Muslims; this ratio, however, subsequently changed as a result 
of the influx of Arab refugees from Israel who settled there. 
During the Six-Day War (1967), Bethlehem surrendered to the 
Israel army without a fight. In the 1967 census taken by Israel 
authorities, the town of Bethlehem proper numbered 14,439 
inhabitants, its 7,790 Muslim inhabitants represented 53.9% 
of the population, while the Christians of various denomina- 
tions numbered 6,231 or 46.1%. The 1,874 inhabitants of the 
refugee camp, lying within the municipal confines, raised the 
percentage of Muslim citizens to 58.2%. However, the three 
townships of Bethlehem, Beit (Bayt) Sahur (the traditional 
Field of Ruth), and Beit (Bayt) Jala can be considered as a 
unit, as in 1967 they formed a continuous built-up area anda 
social and economic entity. Their total population amounted 
to 27,000, of whom 14,400 were Christians, constituting a 55% 
majority. The main Christian denominations are the Latins 
(Roman Catholics) and the Greek Orthodox. Other commu- 
nities with over 100 adherents include the Syrian-Orthodox, 
the Syrian-Catholics, and the Melkites. There are also Protes- 
tants of various denominations, Maronites, and Armenians. 
Throughout most of its history, Bet (Bayt) Jala was an exclu- 
sively Christian town. It has numerous churches and Chris- 
tian institutions, including the Greek Orthodox St. Nicholas 
Church, the Catholic Patriarchate’s Seminary, and a Lutheran 
secondary school. Nearby is the Cremisan Monastery of the 
Salesian fathers. 
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The Bethlehem town group has close economic and so- 
cial ties with Jerusalem. In 1968 farming, trade, and tourism 
continued to constitute the mainstay of Bethlehem’s economy. 
Inhabitants of the town own olive groves, vineyards, and de- 
ciduous fruit orchards. Bethlehem is a market town where 
Bedouin from the nearby Judean Desert trade their produce 
for local and imported goods. The town has a number of small 
hotels and restaurants catering to tourists and, more impor- 
tant, many workshops producing Christian souvenirs. Chris- 
tian institutions contributed to raising the educational level 
and provided employment to a large number of inhabitants. 
The main building in Bethlehem is the Church of the Nativ- 
ity (sections of which are maintained by the Greek Orthodox 
and the Catholics, the latter holding St. Catherine’s Church 
adjacent to the main basilica). It is a major attraction for 
Christian pilgrims, especially at the Christmas celebrations 
of the Latins (Dec. 24 and 25), Orthodox (Jan. 6 and 7), and 
Armenians (Jan. 19 and 20). Bethlehem has numerous other 
Christian buildings, including convents of the Franciscans and 
the Rosary Sisters, edifices above the Milk Grotto, the Syrian- 
Orthodox Church, the Lutheran Church, parish schools, 
orphanages, and a French hospital. Near Bethlehem is the 
traditional “Shepherds? Field.” Between Bethlehem and Jeru- 
salem is the Greek Orthodox monastery of Mar Elias, the 
traditional resting place of Elijah the prophet when he fled 
from Jezebel. 

In 1997 the populations of Bethlehem numbered 21,673, 
among them 6,568 refugees, while the population of Beit 
Jala was 11,957, including 5,329 refugees, and the population 
of Beit Sahur 11,285 with 1,913 refugees. The city was trans- 
ferred to the Palestinian Authority after the Oslo agree- 
ments. In 2002 a group of Palestinian terrorists took over the 
Church of the Nativity and held hostages there for more than a 
month under siege by the Israeli army. During the second (“al- 
Aqsa”) Intifada Beit Jala sheltered snipers firing at the nearby 
Jerusalem residential neighborhood of Gilo, consequently 
taking return fire from the Israel Defense Forces and in 
effect turning the once tranquil area into a frontline battle- 
ground. 

[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lewy, in: JBL, 59 (1940), 519-22; EM, 2 (1965), 
86-88; Press, Erez, 1 (1951), 88-89; R.W. Hamilton, Guide to Bethle- 
hem (1939); L.H. Vincent and EM. Abel, Bethléem (Fr., 1914). WEB- 
SITE: www.bethlehem.org. 


BETHLEPTEPHA, town in Judea which, in the time of 
Herod, replaced Keilah as the headquarters of one of the 
toparchies into which the province was divided. It is some- 
times written “Betholeptephon” and is mentioned by Jose- 
phus (Wars, 4:445) as “Pella” Schuerer regards the name as 
a distortion of the Hebrew *Bet Netofah (Beit Nattif) a vil- 
lage six miles (10 km.) north of Bet Guvrin. The identification 
has now been generally accepted, though some identify it 
with Bet le-Tappu’ah (the Tappuah of Josh. 15:34). Vespasian 
destroyed Bethleptepha and killed all its inhabitants on his 
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way from Emmaus to Edom. A mosaic floor of a fifth-cen- 
tury Byzantine church was discovered there as well as other 
mosaics, tombs, cisterns, and pillars from the Roman-Byz- 
antine period. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Reland, Palaestina... (1714), 648; Schuerer, 
Gesch, 2 (1907%), 232n.; S. Klein, Erez Yehudah (1939), 214; A. Schalit, 
Hordos ha-Melekh (1964°), 111 ff. 

[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


BET(H)-HORON (Heb. i717 1°32; Upper, }°?¥ (Elyon), and 
Lower, Jinn (Tahton)), two adjacent biblical towns named af- 
ter the Canaanite deity Horon mentioned in Ugaritic literature 
and other texts. The towns, known as Upper and Lower Ho- 
ron, were strategically located on the Gibeon-Aijalon road and 
guarded the important “ascent of Beth-Horon.” Biblical tradi- 
tion attributes their founding to Sheerah, daughter of Beriah, 
son of Ephraim (1 Chron. 7:24). They were located on the bor- 
der between the territory of the tribe of Ephraim and that of 
Benjamin (Josh. 16:3; 18:13-14). One or both of the towns was 
a levitical city (Josh. 21:22; 1 Chron. 6:53). Solomon fortified 
Beth-Horon (the lower town only, according to 1 Kings 9:17; 
both towns according to 11 Chron. 8:5). Beth-Horon is men- 
tioned together with Gibeon in the list of towns conquered by 
Pharaoh *Shishak (tenth century B.c.£.). It then became part 
of the kingdom of Judah (cf. 11 Chron. 25:13). In the Persian 
and Hellenistic periods, Beth-Horon was in Judea. During the 
Hasmonean Wars, *Bacchides fortified both towns (1 Macc. 
9:50). The Mishnah (Shev. 9, 2) states that the Maritime Plain 
begins at Beth-Horon. It is located by Eusebius (Onom. 46:21) 
12 (Roman) mi. from Aelia Capitolina (i.e., Jerusalem) and 
within its territory; on the *Madaba Map the two villages are 
marked as one place. Upper Beth-Horon is now identified with 
the Muslim Arab village “Ur al-Fawga (pop. 298 in 1967) and 
Lower Beth Horon with Beit “Ur al-Tahta (pop. 920 in 1967). 
The road passing the two and the ascent between them were 
of military importance in ancient times. *Joshua pursued the 
Canaanite kings along this ascent after the battle of Gibeon 
(Josh. 10:10-11); the *Philistines passed this way after their 
setback at Michmas (1 Sam. 13:18); here also *Judah Macca- 
bee defeated Seron, the Seleucid general (1 Macc. 3:16), and 
a Zealot force defeated the Roman governor *Cestius Gal- 
lus on his retreat from Jerusalem (Jos., Wars, 2:538ff., 546ff.). 
Archaeological finds indicate that Lower Beth-Horon, where 
potsherds from the Late Bronze Age onward have been un- 
covered, was established before Upper Beth-Horon, where the 
finds date only from and after the Iron Age (the Monarchy). 
An ostracon found at Tell el Qasile (north Tel Aviv) mentions 
a consignment of gold for “Beth-Horon,” but it is uncertain 
whether the name of the place Beth-Horon is meant or “the 
temple of [the god] Horon” 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abel, Geog, 2 (1938), 274; B. Maisler (Mazar), 
in: JNES, 10 (1951), 266ff.; Mazar, in: vT, Suppl., 4 (1957), 61; Aha- 
roni, Land, index; J. Garstang, Joshua-Judges (1931), 224; EM, 2 (1954), 
73-75- 
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BETHPHAGE, village on the Mount of Olives in the im- 
mediate vicinity of *Jerusalem; it is named for green figs 
(paggim). In ancient times, it was surrounded by a wall. Beth- 
phage marked the eastern confines of Jerusalem in the Second 
Temple period (Men. 11:2; Men. 75b). In the New Testament 
(Matt. 21:1-9; Mark 11:1-10; Luke 19: 29-38; John 12:12-19) 
it is mentioned as the place where *Jesus found the ass on 
which he entered Jerusalem. A church existed at this spot in 
the Byzantine period, and many pilgrims used it as a final 
stopping point on their journey to Jerusalem. The Crusad- 
ers put up many buildings in Bethpage, notably the Chapel 
of the Savior. It has been identified with the village of et-Tar, 
on the southern of the three hills of the Mount of Olives. Ac- 
cording to an ancient tradition the prophetess *Huldah was 
buried there. Recent excavations have uncovered the lower 
part of a Byzantine building, largely rock-hewn, which was 
used as an oil press. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abel, Geog, 2 (1938), 279; Press, Erez, s.v. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Saller and E. Testa, The Archaeological 
Setting of the Shrine of Bethphage (1961); J. Wilkinson, Jerusalem Pil- 
grims Before the Crusades, (1977), 152-3; D. Pringle, The Churches of 
the Crusader Kingdom of Jerusalem, 1, (1993), 157-9; Y. Tsafrir, L. Di 
Segni, and J. Green, Tabula Imperii Romani. Iudaea - Palaestina. Maps 
and Gazetteer. (1994), 85. 


[Michael Avi-Yonah / Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


BETHSAIDA (Heb. 87°83 1°2, Bet Zayyada), fishing village 
that was situated on the northeast shore of the Sea of Gali- 
lee near the mouth of the Jordan River in the Second Temple 
period. Philip the son of Herod (*Herod Phillipus) renamed 
it Julias in 30 c.£. in honor of Livia-Julia, the wife of the em- 
peror Augustus and mother of Tiberius. It was Philip’s second 
capital and he was buried there in 34 c.E. (Jos., Ant., 18:28, 
108; Wars, 2:168; 3:515; Life, 398; cf. Pliny, Historia Naturalis 
5:15). *Nero later presented it to *Agrippa 11. The city is men- 
tioned several times in the New Testament (Matt. 11:21; John 
1:44, Luke 10:13, etc.) in accounts of visits of *Jesus and his 
disciples to villages on the shores of the Sea of Galilee and 
as the birthplace of the apostles Peter, Andrew, and Philip. It 
was the place to which Jesus withdrew on hearing of John the 
Baptist’s death (Luke 9:10). It is also mentioned by Eusebius 
(Onom. 58:11) and the sixth-century pilgrim Theodosius (ch. 
2, ed. Geyer). In the 19" century scholars suggested identify- 
ing Bethsaida with the site of et-Tell, a large mound situated 
inland and not far from where the Jordan flows into Lake Kin- 
neret. Sixteenth-century travelers reported a Jewish fishing vil- 
lage there. The explorer Schumacher suggested the alternative 
sites of el-Araj, not far from the mouth of the Jordan River, 
and el-Mesadiyeh, an additional ruin located to the southeast 
of el-Araj. New excavations were commenced by Rami Arav 
and his associates at the site of et-Tell, bringing to light sig- 
nificant remains of settlements from Early Bronze 1 and 11, 
as well as the remains of a well-fortified Iron Age 11 city with 
a well preserved gate with a carved stele and a large public 
building of bit hilani type. Impressive remains of a Hellenis- 
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tic period fishing village were uncovered at the site as well as 
poorly preserved remains dating from the time of Jesus, with 
some pottery and stone vessels. Stone looting occurred at the 
site during later periods. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Alt, in: PJB, 27 (1931), 40; Schuerer, Gesch, 2 
(1907), 208; Avi- Yonah, Land, 105; Press Erez, 1 (1951), 99; G. Schille, 
in: ZDPV, 73 (1957), 142. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C.C. McCowen, 
“The Problem of the Site of Bethsaida,” in: Journal of the Palestine 
Oriental Society, 10 (1930): 32-58; A. Kindler, “The Coins of the Tet- 
rarch Phillipus, Son of Herod 1, and the Renaming of Bethsaida/Ju- 
lias? in: Cathedra, 53 (1989): 24-26; R. Arav, Bethsaida. A City by the 
Shore of the Sea of Galilee (1995). 


[Michael Avi-Yonah / Shimon Gibson (24 ed.)] 


BETHUEL (Heb. ¥x 1°32 = 9x1N9; “house of God,” cf. Bati- 
ilu in the *Tell el-Amarna letters or — 9X1ND, “man of God”), 
the youngest son of *Nahor and Milcah (Gen. 22:21-22) and 
the father of Laban and *Rebekah (22:23, 24:15, et al.). In the 
list in Genesis 22, Bethuel appears as head of a tribe of Na- 
hor’s descendants and brother of Kemuel the father of Aram. 
Bethuel does not play as important a part in the biblical story 
of Rebekah as does Laban (24:28 ff, et al.), and it appears that 
Bethuel was no longer alive, this being the reason that Laban 
received Abraham’ servant, since in the organization of the 
patriarchal society that emerges from this story, the firstborn 
brother was regarded as head of the family. Bethuel is only 
mentioned in the discussion of the marriage and, even there, 
only after Laban (24:50). It is quite possible, as has been sug- 
gested by scholars, that this is a later addition, for even when 
Rebekah commences her journey, the members of the family 
salute her as “Our sister!” (24:60). 


In the Aggadah 
Bethuel was the king of Haran (Yal., Gen. 109). Bethuel’s ap- 
parent disappearance in the middle of the negotiations with 
regard to Rebekah (cf. Gen. 24:50, 55) is explained by the as- 
sumption that he died suddenly while they were in progress. 
There are two Midrashim. According to one, when Bethuel saw 
the treasures Eliezer had brought with him, he tried to kill him 
by placing poisoned food before him. While he was telling his 
story, however, the angel who accompanied Eliezer changed 
the dishes so that the dish intended for Eliezer was set before 
Bethuel, who ate it and died (Yal., Gen. 109). According to the 
other account, Bethuel had introduced the jus primae noctis 
and his subjects declared themselves ready to submit to this 
outrage on the condition that his own daughters should not be 
exempt from it. He was about to exercise this right on Rebekah, 
but to spare her this shame, God caused his death (ibid.). With 
her approval Eliezer refused to let Rebekah remain in her fa- 
ther’s house during the week of mourning (Gen. R. 60:12). 
From the fact that Rebekah was consulted before she accom- 
panied Eliezer, the rabbis conclude that a fatherless minor girl 
may not be given in marriage without her consent (ibid.). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.A. Speiser, Genesis (Eng., 1964), 181, 184; 
de Vaux, Anc Isr, 29; Maisler (Mazar), in: Zion, 11 (1946), 7-8 (incl. 
bibl.); W.W. Baudissin, Kyrios als Gottesname..., 3 (1929), 300, 304. IN 
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THE AGGADAH: Ginzberg, Legends, 1 (1942), 294-6; 5 (1947), 261-2; 
L. Rabinowitz, in: JQR, 58 (1967/68), 143-61. 


BETHULIA, the home of *Judith, the heroine of the apocry- 
phal Book of Judith, in which it is described as a Jewish city 
that was besieged by the Assyrian general Holofernes. His 
death brought the siege to an abrupt end. The name of the 
city is apparently a form of Beth-El (“House of God”), and 
the geographic context of the story indicates a location on 
the northern edge of the hills of Samaria, near Dothan, and 
Ibleam. Some scholars have identified Bethulia with Jeru- 
salem, Bemeselis (Mithiliyya), or with other localities such 
as Shechem or Sheikh Shibl above Kafr Quad. It seems most 
probable, however, that Bethulia was an imaginary city that 
was endowed with a theophoric name for the purposes of a 
historical romance. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abel, Geog, 2 (1938), 283; J.M. Grintz, Sefer 


Yehudit (1957), 30 ff. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


BET (Bayt) IKSA (US! “), Muslim-Arab village in the 
Judean Hills, west of Jerusalem; population (1967) 633. Lo- 
cated in mountainous terrain, its economy is mainly based 
on orchards of olives, almonds, and other fruit trees. In the 
Israel War of Independence (1948), hard battles were fought 
over the village which lies close to the Jerusalem-Tel Aviv 
highway. Israel forces captured Bet Iksa but under the terms 
of the 1949 Armistice Agreement the village was returned to 
Jordan, in exchange for small areas elsewhere given to Israel. 
The stipulation to keep the village demilitarized was not ob- 
served by the Jordanians. Bet Iksa was taken by Israeli forces 


in the Six-Day War. 
[Efraim Orni] 


BET KESHET (Heb. nw n°3), kibbutz north of Mount Ta- 
bor, affiliated with Ha-Kibbutz ha-Me’uhad. Bet Keshet was 
founded on Aug. 15, 1944, as the first settlement of the then 
clandestine *Palmah. Most settlers had received agricultural 
training in the nearby Kadoorie School, while others were 
demobilized soldiers who had served in World War 11. South 
African immigrants and others joined the kibbutz after 1948. 
In the War of Independence (1948) hard battles raged around 
Bet Keshet and a monument was subsequently erected to its 
members who fell. Its economy was based on field crops, de- 
ciduous fruit, vines, beef cattle, and other farm products. In 
2002 the population of Bet Keshet was 297. The name, “House 
of the Bow,’ refers to the village being founded by pioneer sol- 


diers (cf. 11 Sam. 1:18). 
[Efraim Orni] 


BET(H) LEHEM (Ha-Gelilit), place located in western Gali- 
lee, near Kiryat Tivon, in the lower Zebulun region (Jos. 19:15; 
perhaps also Judges 12:8f.). It is referred to as Beth-Lehem 
Zeriyah (TJ, Meg. 1, 70a), however this name has not yet been 
given a definitive explanation. Dalman believes that it means 
the Beth Lehem which once belonged to Tyre. According to 
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BET-MIDRASH 


the list of priestly places of residence in Galilee, members of 
the Malkiya priestly division lived in Beth Lehem in the 374 
and 4" centuries; it may also have been the home of the amora 
Kahana bar Malkiya (of the Malkiya priestly division). The 
biblical name was preserved by an Arab site called Beit Lahm, 
southeast of Haifa. At present there is a moshav affiliated with 
Tenu’at ha-Moshavim near the site. This was founded in 1948 
on the land of the former German Templar colony Bethlehem 
whose inhabitants were interned during World War 11 and 
later deported from the country. The population was com- 
posed of immigrants from Central and Eastern Europe and 
native-born Israelis. Its population in 1968 was 270, rising to 
around 425 in the mid-1990s and 570 in 2002. The moshav’s 
residents earned their living in farming, tourism, and employ- 
ment outside the moshav. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: IDB, 1 (1962), S.V. Bethlehem, no. 2; Enziklo- 
pediyah le-Geografiyah Mikra’it 1 (1963), 281-2. 
[Efraim Orni] 


BET(H)-MAON (Heb. fivia 7°32). 

(1) See *Baal-Meon. 

(2) A locality % mi. (34 km.) from Tiberias (Tell Ma‘tin) 
where Josephus conferred with the men of Tiberias during the 
Jewish War in 66 c.E. (Life, 64, 67). In talmudic times Beth- 
Maon is frequently mentioned as a center of opposition to the 
Patriarchs residing in Tiberias and as a refuge for rabbis an- 
tagonistic to them (Gen. R. 80:1, 2.4; 31:2). The priestly family 
of Huppah settled there after the destruction of the Temple 
(ha-Kallir: Yashevah Eikhah). The sources mention a syna- 
gogue there (cf. ry Taan, 4:2, 68a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Avi-Yonah, Geog, 139; Press, Erez, 1 (1951), 
go. Y. Tsafrir, L. Di Segni, and J. Green, Tabula Imperii Romani. Iu- 
daea - Palaestina. Maps and Gazetteer (1994), 84. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


BET MEIR (Heb. 1°87) n°3), Israel moshav in the Judean 
Hills, west of Jerusalem, affiliated with Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi 
moshavim association. In the War of Independence (1948) the 
Arab garrison entrenched in the then-Arab village had cut off 
Jewish Jerusalem. The capture of the village by Israel forces 
opened the “Jerusalem Corridor” Bet Meir was founded in 
1950. Its inhabitants came mainly from Hungary, Romania, 
and Poland. The settlers made use of hydroponics in order 
to conform with the religious prescription of the *sabbatical 
year. In 2002 the population of Bet Meir was 527. The moshav 
lies in the center of the Martyrs’ Forest. It is named after Meir 


*Bar-Ilan. 
[Efraim Orni] 


BET (HA)-MIDRASH (pl. battei (ha)-midrash) (Heb. 
wiya(s) na, pl. w17a(3) °na; “house of study”), study cen- 
ter where people assembled to listen to words of wisdom and 
exposition of the Law from very early in the Second Temple 
period. Esau and Jacob are said to have attended beit ha-sefer 
together until the age of 13, when Jacob continued his studies 
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at bet ha-midrash; Esau, instead, frequented idolatrous shrines 
(Gen. R. 63:10). The Talmud described the 394 courts of law 
in Jerusalem and the equal number of synagogues, battei mi- 
drash, and battei sefer that existed there (Ket. 105a). Simeon 
*Ben Sira in the second century B.c.E. invited people to “dwell 
in my bet midrash” (Ecclus. 51:47). In the mishnaic period it 
was an institution independent of the synagogue and regarded 
as being more holy. R.*Joshua b. Levi stated that a synagogue 
may be turned into a bet midrash, but not the contrary, for it 
is “a place where Torah is exalted” in contradistinction to the 
synagogue which is “a place where prayer is exalted” (Meg. 
27a). Sleeping in a bet ha-midrash was prohibited, although 
an exception was made for scholars who spent all their time 
there (Meg. 28a; Ber. 25a). It was considered ill-omened for a 
family to eat its Sabbath repast while public study sessions met 
at the local house of study (Git. 38b). Mothers were praised 
for sending their children to the synagogue to study, and for 
waiting up for their husbands who returned late from bet ha- 
midrash (Ber. 17a). One who goes directly from the synagogue 
(after services) to bet ha-midrash (to study) is deemed worthy 
to welcome the Divine Presence (Ber. 64a); and whosoever en- 
ters synagogues and houses of study in this world will be privi- 
leged to enter synagogues and houses of study in the world to 
come (Deut. R. 7:1). The bet ha-midrash was the center of in- 
struction for scholars and the common people alike and con- 
tributed to disseminating culture widely in Jewish society. In 
the Middle Ages it tended to be merged with the synagogue, 
but its specific characteristic was preserved: in the bet ha-mi- 
drash prayer was a secondary activity, while the study and 
discussion of Jewish Law and problems concerning Judaism 
were its main concern, and usually open to all who cared to 
attend. The bet ha-midrash normally had a library with works 
on various branches of rabbinical literature intended for all 
sectors of the public. Attendance at the bet ha-midrash was 
not limited as at the *heder and *yeshivah, and the instruc- 
tors were often itinerant preachers engaged by the community. 
The battei midrash serving the yeshivot acquired a somewhat 
cloistered character. The rabbi prayed there with his students 
when he was not required to join the communal worship. 
The bet ha-midrash also afforded lodging to yeshivah stu- 
dents, and occasionally was used as a hostel for impecunious 
travelers. 

In some battei midrash independent study was pursued. 
In some communities the bet ha-midrash became identical 
with the yeshivah or the synagogue, where scholars taught 
immediately after morning and evening prayers. Some battei 
midrash were established and maintained by the community, 
while others were built by philanthropists who bequeathed 
funds for their maintenance. In Germany, such battei midrash 
were known as Klaus (from Lat. clausura), and in Eastern Eu- 
rope as kloyz. The *Hasidim developed a new combination of 
public instruction and prayer in the *shtibl (“small room”). In 
Islamic countries, and some Sephardi communities, the bet 
midrash is called simply midrash. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baron, Community, index; H.H. Ben-Sas- 
son, Hagut ve-Hanhagah (1959), index; J. Katz, Tradition and Crisis 
(1961), index; ET, 3 (1951), 210-3. 


[Natan Efrati / Aaron Rothkoff] 


BET NEHEMYAH (Heb. 717797] 72), moshav northeast of 
Lydda. Bet-Nehemyah is affiliated with Ha-oved ha-Ziyyoni 
moshavim association. It was founded in 1950 on the site of 
the former Beit (Bayt) Nabala camp of the Arab Legion where 
a decisive battle was fought in the War of Independence in 
1948. Bet Nehemyah was initially a “work village” whose set- 
tlers, immigrants from Iran, were engaged in land reclama- 
tion. On its grounds is the site of the Second Temple village 
Nebellat. The village is named for Nehemiah. In 1970 Bet 
Nehemyah numbered 227 inhabitants, expanding consider- 
ably to 632 in 2002. 

[Efraim Orni] 


BET NETOFAH (Heb. 4103 7°3), village in Lower Gali- 
lee, north of Sepphoris. It was known in talmudic times as 
a place where the vetch plant grew later than in other places 
(Shev. 9:5). Bet Netofah is identified with Khirbat al-Natif, 
on the northeastern edge of the plain known in Arabic as Sahl 
al-Battaf and in Hebrew as the Bet Netofah Valley. Josephus 
(Life, 207) calls it the Valley of Asochis. High quality clay 
was found in this valley. In modern times, one of the reservoirs 
of the National Water Carrier (see *Israel, State of: Econo- 
mic Affairs - Water and Irrigation) was built in the valley and 
is now called the Eshkol Reservoir in honor of Levi *Eshkol. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abel, Geog, 1 (1933), 410; Press, Erez, 1 (1951), 

92, 120-1. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


BET(H)-NIMRAH (Heb. 77791 °3), biblical locality in the 
Jordan Valley opposite Jericho, in the area allotted to the 
tribe of Gad (Num. 32:36; Josh. 13:27; called Nimrah in Num. 
32:3). It is mentioned in the form Bethnambris in the time of 
the Jewish War with Rome (66-70/73; Jos., Wars, 4:420), af- 
ter which it continued to exist as a Jewish settlement and 
is frequently mentioned in talmudic sources (e.g., Pe’'ah 4:5, 
etc.). In Byzantine times it was known as Bethnambris (Eu- 
sebius, Onom. 44:17; Johannes Moschus, Pratum Spirituale, 
PG, 87, pt. 3, 2952) and it is mentioned in the Rehov Syna- 
gogue inscription as well. The biblical town of Beth-Nimrah 
has been identified with Tell Balaybil, and the later settlement 
with Tell Nimrin, 11 mi. (18 km.) S.W. of *Gadara. The nearby 
Wadi Nimrin may very well be the “‘waters of Nimrin” (Isa. 
15:6; Jer. 48:34). Explored in the 19‘ century by C.R. Conder, 
the site was visited by many scholars including W.E Albright 
and N. Glueck. Following a new survey of the site in 1976, a 
sixth-century three-aisled church was uncovered by M. Pic- 
cirillo in 1980 with magnificent decorated mosaic floors. Since 
1989 large-scale excavations have been conducted at the site, 
revealing the archaeological remains of settlements from the 
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Early Bronze tv, Middle Bronze 11, Iron Age 1-11. Destruc- 
tion levels found in the Iron Age levels at the site date from 
the late 10 century B.c.E., late 9** century B.c.E., and the 7 
century B.C.E. Persian through to Mamluk strata were also 
uncovered at the site. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Glueck, in: AASOR, 25-28 (1951), 367-71; 
Abel, Geog, 2 (1938), 278; Press, Erez, 1 (1951), 92-93; 3 (1952), appen- 
dix, 10. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Piccirillo, “A Church at Shunat 
Nimrim,” in: Annual of the Department of Antiquities of Jordan, 26 
(1982); J.W. Flanagan, D.W. McCreer, and Kh. N. Yassine, “Prelimi- 
nary Report on the 1990 Excavation at Tell Nimrin,’ in: Annual of the 
Department of Antiquities of Jordan, 36 (1992). 


[Michael Avi- Yonah / Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


BET OREN (Heb. 778 0?3; “House of Pine Tree”), kibbutz 
on Mount Carmel, affiliated with Ha-Kibbutz ha-Me’uhad. 
Founded in 1939, the settlement was initially isolated and 
had little land, so that its members had to work as hired la- 
borers in Haifa. During the Mandate regime Bet Oren served 
as a clandestine training camp of *Haganah. After irrigable 
land on the Carmel coast was allocated to Bet Oren, it raised 
dairy and beef cattle, fodder, field crops, deciduous fruit, and 
other products. The kibbutz had a large rest house amid the 
natural pine and oak forests and nature reserves of the sur- 
rounding area. In 1970 Bet Oren numbered 220 inhabitants; 
in 2002, 299. 

[Efraim Orni] 


BET OVED (Heb. 1319 773), moshav in central Israel, south- 
east of Nes Ziyyonah. Bet Oved, affiliated with Tenuat Ha- 
Moshavim, was founded in 1933 by workers from Russia. Its 
economy was based on citrus plantations, garden crops, and 
dairy cattle. In 1970 Bet Oved numbered 195 inhabitants, in- 
creasing to 285 in the mid-1990s and 304 in 2002. 


[Efraim Orni] 


BET(H)-REHOB (Heb. 2177 93), biblical city, dynasty, or 
district, that gave its name to one of the *Aramean states ex- 
isting at the time of David. In Num. 13:21 we have the phrase 
“to Rehob at Lebo-Hamath.” The city Laish-Dan is placed 
specifically in the “valley that belongs to Beth-Rehob” (Judg. 
18:28) but its exact location remains unknown. The Arameans 
of Beth-Rehob were among the mercenaries hired by the Am- 
monites to fight Israel; they were thoroughly routed first by 
Joab at Medeba and then by David (11 Sam. 10:6 ff.; 1 Chron. 
19:6ff.). It has been assumed that *Aram-Zobah, which is 
closely associated with Beth-Rehob/Rehob (11 Sam. 10:6, 8; 
and see 11 Sam. 8:3, 12), already held the other Aramean king- 
doms under its sway at that time; the period of Israelite con- 
trol was broken by *Damascus, who took the lead in revolting 
against Solomon. The last appearance of Rehob may be in an 
inscription of Shalmaneser 111 (853 B.c.E.), which mentions 
a certain Basa son of Ruhubi from Amana, in a list of Syrian- 
Palestinian kings. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: EM, S.V.; Bright, Hist, 181. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: B. Levine, Numbers 1-20 (1993), 354; G. Herion, in: ABD, 1, 
692; S. Bar-Efrat, 11 Samuel (Heb., 1996), 86. 


[Michael Avi-Yonah / S. David Sperling (24 ed.)] 


BETROTHAL (Heb. 77317, shiddukhin). 


Definition 

In Jewish law shiddukhin is defined as the mutual promise 
between a man and a woman to contract a marriage at some 
future time and the formulations of the terms (tena’im, see 
below) on which it shall take place. In general parlance, as 
opposed to legal terminology, it is known as erusin (Kid. 63a, 
Tos.), which is in fact part of the marriage ceremony proper 
(see *Marriage, Ceremony of). The concept of shiddukhin can 
entail either a promise by the intending parties themselves or 
one made by their respective parents or other relatives on their 
behalf (Kid. 9b; Sh. Ar., eh 50:4—6 and 51). The sages regarded 
kiddushin (consecration; see *Marriage) without prior shid- 
dukhin as licentiousness and prescribed that “he who enters 
into a marriage without shiddukhin is liable to be flogged” (Ty, 
Kid. 3:10, 64b; TB, Kid. 12b; Maim. Yad, Ishut, 3:22 and Issurei 
Biah, 21:14; Sh. Ar., EH 26:4). Shiddukhin as such has no im- 
mediate effect on the personal status of the parties — it being 
only a promise to create a different personal status in the fu- 
ture (Resp. Rosh 34:1; Beit Yosef EH 55). Nor does the prom- 
ise give either party the right to claim specific performance 
from the other - since a marriage celebrated in pursuance of 
a judgment requiring the defendant to marry the plaintiff is 
repugnant to the basic principle that a marriage requires the 
free will and consent of both the parties thereto. 


Gifts 

(Heb. ni3i220, sivlonot). The Talmud (Kid. sob) discusses 
the question whether the bride’s acceptance of gifts from her 
bridegroom is to be regarded as an indication that kiddushin 
has already been celebrated between them - thus making 
it necessary for her to receive a divorce, on the grounds of 
“doubt,” in the event she does not marry him and wishes to 
marry someone else. The halakhah was to the effect that the 
matter be left dependent on local custom so that any “doubt” 
as to whether or not kiddushin had already taken place would 
depend on whether or not there was any custom in the par- 
ticular place where the parties resided to send such gifts be- 
fore or after kiddushin. From the time that it became the gen- 
eral custom for parties to initiate their intended ties with each 
other by way of shiddukhin (when the bridegroom would send 
gifts to his bride) and for the kiddushin and nissw’in (the mar- 
riage proper; see *Marriage) to take place simultaneously at 
a later date, there would usually be no opportunity for the 
bridegroom to send such gifts to the bride after the kiddushin 
but before the nissw’in, so the halakhah was then to the effect 
that the giving of gifts per se implied no suspicion of kiddu- 
shin as mentioned above (Sh. Ar., eh 45:2; Arukh ha-Shulhan 
EH 45:16-18. See also *Minhag. 
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Tena im 

(Heb. Dxin, “conditions”). It is customary, but not generally or 
necessarily so, for the tena’im, or conditions of the shiddukhin, 
to be reduced to writing - whereby such matters would be 
prescribed as the date and place of the proposed marriage, 
the financial obligations of the parties, i.e., the *dowry (Heb. 
MJT}, nedunyah) to be brought by the bride, or the period for 
which her father undertakes to provide for the couple. All 
such obligations undertaken at the time of the shiddukhin are 
valid and binding, even without a formal or symbolic kinyan 
(see Modes of *Acquisition), as obligations of this nature are 
“in these matters effected by mere verbal arrangement” (Ket. 
102a; Kid. 9b; See also *Contract). It is also customary to stip- 
ulate a sum of money as a penalty to be paid in the event of 
a breach of promise without good cause. In the Talmud such 
written instruments are termed shetarei pesikta - abbreviated 
by the posekim to “shetarei” or “tenaei shiddukhin” or simply 
“ten@im” (Rashi, ad loc.; Sh. Ar., eh 51: Arukh ha-Shulhan, EH 
51:13; see also forms: A.A. Rudner Mishpetei Ishut, 178f, and 
Gulak, Ozar 1-19 (nos. 1-4), 362 (no. 403); see also *Shetar). 


Breach of the Shiddukhin 

CONSEQUENCES OF BREACH. The party committing a breach 
of promise, i.e., by not marrying the other party, may be li- 
able to compensate the other party for any actual damage 
sustained, such as the expenses of the preparations for the 
marriage, and may also be obliged to return the gifts he re- 
ceived on the occasion of the shiddukhin, whether from the 
other party or from relatives and friends (Sh. Ar., EH 50:3-4; 
Resp. Rosh, 35:8; Arukh ha-Shulhan, EH 50:20). The offending 
party may further be liable to pay the penalty stipulated in the 
tena’im — or, if not so stipulated, such amount as a court may 
determine as proper in the circumstances - having particu- 
lar regard to the degree of mental suffering, shame, and pub- 
lic degradation suffered by the other party as a result of the 
breach of promise (Tos. to BM 66a; Sh. Ar., EH, 50:3-4; Baer 
Heitev 15). In cases where the sum stipulated in the tena’im 
to be paid by way of compensation exceeds the value of the 
actual damage caused, so as to make it a real penalty, the 
posekim debate the legal validity of such a condition on the 
grounds that the promise is tainted with *asmakhta, i.e., that 
a promise to pay such a sum by way of compensation might 
possibly not have been meant seriously, since both parties 
would have been at the time so certain and confident of ful- 
filling their respective commitments. Some of the authori- 
ties, mainly Ashkenazi, took the view that the law requiring 
one who shamed another to compensate the latter should be 
strictly applied in these cases as well, and that the plea of as- 
makhta avails only if the stipulated sum is a highly exagger- 
ated one (Tos. to BM 66a and to Kid. 8b; Resp. Rosh 34:2,4; 
Rema EH 50:6 and Beit Shemuel, ibid.; Arukh ha-Shulhan, EH 
50:21f.; Rema HM 207:16 and Siftei Kohen, ibid.). Other sages, 
primarily Sephardi, held that the plea of asmakhta would avail 
the offending party even in a breach of promise case involv- 
ing shiddukhin (Maim. Yad, Mekhir 11:18; Sh. Ar., HM 207:16; 
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Beit Yosef EH 50; see also PDR 3:131-154). In order to avoid any 
doubts, however, in the Middle Ages the Sephardi authorities 
introduced the practice of two separate agreements between 
the parties - one whereby each party unconditionally under- 
took to pay to the other a fixed sum in the event of breach of 
promise and another whereby each party released the other 
from the former undertaking upon the fulfillment of all the 
obligations stipulated in the tena’im (Sh. Ar., HM, ibid., and 
EH 50:6; Resp. Maharit, 131). Even if the tena’im had not been 
reduced to writing the court would adjudge the offending 
party to pay such compensation as may seem proper in the 
circumstances, having regard to the standing of the parties, 
provided the terms of the shiddukhin had been evidenced by 
kinyan between the parties. 


DEFENSES AGAINST LIABILITY. Any justifiable reason for 
withdrawing from the shiddukhin is a valid defense to a claim 
for compensation. Since the matter in issue is a promise to 
marry, involving a personal tie between the parties, the court 
will tend to regard any ground for not entering the marriage 
as reasonably justified, even if it is not directly attributable to 
the defendant. For example, if the tena’im were agreed by the 
parents and subsequently the son or the daughter involved 
refused to accept them, such refusal would be regarded as 
justified and would not involve him or her in any liability 
(Resp. Rosh 34:1; Tur and Sh. Ar., eh 50:5, Arukh ha-Shulhan, 
EH 50:29; pdr 5, 322-9). However, if the grounds on which 
the defendant bases his withdrawal were known to him prior 
to the shiddukhin or if they became known to him thereafter 
and he did not immediately withdraw, he will be regarded as 
having waived his objections and such grounds will not later 
avail him as a defense. 


Validity of the Tena’im after Marriage (Nissu’in) 

Noncompliance with the terms of the tena’im after the mar- 
riage has taken place does not exempt the parties from the du- 
ties imposed on them by law vis-a-vis each other as husband 
and wife. Thus, the husband is not absolved from his duty to 
maintain and provide a home for his wife because she or her 
parents may have failed to honor their undertaking to provide 
a home for the couple - the husband’s duty being imposed 
on him by law (see *Marriage) and being unconnected with 
any rights deriving from the shiddukhin (Bayit Hadash EH 
52; Rema EH 52:1, and Baer Heitev 5). On the other hand, the 
existence of the marriage is not necessarily to be regarded as 
constituting a waiver and cancellation of the obligations cre- 
ated by the shiddukhin. In order to avoid such a contention, it 
is customary for the parties to draw up “secondary” or “new” 
tenaim at the time of the kiddushin, whereby they reaffirm 
the original tena’im - or else stipulate specifically in the *ke- 
tubbah that the marriage is based on the terms of the original 
tena’im; the latter form being the customary procedure in the 
ketubbah adopted in the State of Israel (A.A. Rudner, Mish- 
petei Ishut, 179). Such procedures provide either party with a 
clear cause of action for claiming the specific performance of 
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all obligations undertaken in the tena’im after the marriage 
has taken place. According to some posekim, there is no need 
for the original tena’im to be specifically recalled at the time 
of the kiddushin — as it is presumed that the kiddushin was en- 
tered upon in accordance with the terms of such tena’im (PDR 
1:289-313; 4:193-9, 289-304). 


Customs 

The ceremony and the writing of the agreement is called 
in Yiddish teno’im shrayben. The term knas-mahl (“penalty 
meal”) was also used because of the penalty (usually 50% of 
the promised dowry) stipulated in the document to be paid 
by the party guilty of breach of the promise to marry (Sh. 
Ar., EH 51). 

Though of secondary importance from an halakhic point 
of view, the “betrothal” remains a significant ceremony in 
marriage arrangements. According to *Elijah b. Solomon, the 
Gaon of Vilna, a bridegroom, rather than break the engage- 
ment, should marry and then divorce his bride. In certain Jew- 
ish circles, a marriage is not contracted with a person who was 
a party to a broken engagement. 

Among the Oriental Jews, the engagement ceremony is 
a very elaborate affair. Kurdish Jews had the custom of hat- 
labba (“bidding the bride”) and those of *Djerba indulged in 
great festivities. After the engagement, bride and bridegroom 
would exchange presents, and on Passover, Shavuot, and Suk- 
kot, the groom would send his bride clothing, jewelry, and 
choice fruits. Similarly among Ashkenazi Jews, as sivlonot the 
groom usually sent the bride clothing or jewelry, and she re- 
ciprocated with a new tallit or a richly embroidered tallit bag 
she had made herself. At the Ashkenazi tena’im ceremony, it 
is customary to break a plate; the act is parallel to the crush- 
ing of the glass at the wedding ceremony. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Buechler, in: Festschrift... Lewy (1911), 110-44; 
Gulak, Yesodei, 2 (1922), 82; 3 (1922), 14-19, 22, 29, 45; Gulak, Ozar, 
1-19 (nos. 1-14), 362 (no. 403); idem, in: Tarbiz, 3 (1931-32), 361-76; 
5 (1933-34), 126-33, Herzog, Instit, 1 (1936), index; Ch. Albeck, in: 
Kove... M. Schorr (1944), 12-24; ET, 2 (1949), 114; 6 (1954), 610; 7 
(1956), 138-49; PD 12:1121-204; 16:2737-40; B. Schereschewsky, Di- 
nei Mishpahah (19677), 22-31; idem, Kenas u-Fizzuyim Ekev Ha- 
farat Hozim le-fi Dinei Yisrael (1960); B. Cohen, in: PA AJR, 18 (1949), 
67-135; republished in his Jewish and Roman Law, 1 (1966), 279-347, 
addenda 777-80; H. Schauss, The Lifetime of a Jew (1950), 129-31, 
150-2, 158-61, 165-9, 182-6; Elon, Mafteah, 326 ff. M. Elon. Ha-Mish- 
pat Ha-Ivri (1988) 1: 371, 438, 533, 633: idem, Jewish Law (1994) 1, 449, 
2: 535, 648, 784-5. ADD BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Lipshitz, “Matanah Le- 
hud, Bein Kinyan le-Hithayvut, in: Dinei Yisrael, 12, (1984), 125. 


[Ben-Zion (Benno) Schereschewsky] 


BET(H)-SHEAN (Heb. XW 93), biblical city whose name 
is preserved in the former Arab town of Beisan (Josh. 17:11, 
16; Judg. 1:27; 1 Sam. 31:10, 12; 2 Sam. 21:12; 1 Kgs. 4:125 1 
Chron. 7:29). Written sources mention Beth-Shean as be- 
ing in a plain close to the Valley of Jezreel (Josh. 17:16) and 
Mt. Gilboa (1 Sam. 31:8, 10), and in close proximity to the 
Jordan River (Papyrus Anastasi 1), Rehov, and Pella (Stele 
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of Seti 1). Beginning in Hellenistic times the city was called 
Scythopolis (11 Macc. 12:29-30; Judith 3:10; Josephus, Antiq- 
uities V, i:22) or Nysa-Scythopolis in imperial coinage. C.R. 
Conder and H.H. Kitchener (1883, 101-4) and G.A. Smith 
(1894, 357-64) were the first to provide historical summa- 
ries on the site based on classical, medieval, and early mod- 
ern sources. 


Origin and Meaning of the Name 

The origin and meaning of Beth-Shean is obscure. When part 
of a city name, bet(h) often refers to a sanctuary where a lo- 
cal deity is worshipped. In this particular case, Shean may be 
the name of such a deity. However, the only god we know to 
have been worshipped at Beth-Shean is Mekal, a Canaanite 
deity whose name and seated image was found carved on a 
small Egyptian stele dating to the 19 Dynasty (13 century 
B.C.E.). The god is mentioned a second time in a Hellenistic 
inscription from Cyprus. 

During the time of the Diadochi, the successors of Alex- 
ander the Great, Beth-Shean took on the name Scythopolis, 
“City of the Scythians.” The origin of the name is obscure, but 
it may refer to a colony of Scythian mercenaries serving under 
Ptolemy 11. The city was also known as Nysa or Nysa-Scythop- 
olis. According to a legend mentioned by the ancient histori- 
ans Pliny and Solinus, Dionysus (the Greek god of wine and 
revelry who the Romans called Bacchus) founded the city in 
honor of his nursemaid, Nysa, who he buried in this spot. He 
then apparently settled Scythian archers there to stand watch 
over her grave. In the Arabic period, following a destructive 
earthquake in 749 c.E., the name reverted back to its ancient 
Semitic name in the form of Beisan. This change supports the 
view that even after decades of Greco-Roman rule the local 
dialects were still spoken; thus the town’s Semitic name was 
never forgotten. 


Historical Importance 

The town’s historical importance derives from its strategic 
location at the junction of major roads that pass through the 
Jezreel and Jordan Valleys (Levant Grid 1977.2124). Moreover, 
throughout much of the Bronze Age, the international trunk 
road that linked Egypt with Syria and Mesopotamia passed 
by way of Beth-Shean to continue northwards to the Sea of 
Galilee region and points further north. 

The summit of the mound is c. 10 acres (4 hectares/40 
dunams). However, as excavations have shown, the Middle 
Bronze Age through Iron Age occupation was limited to the 
highest part of the tell in the south and did not exceed 5 acres 
(2 hectares/20 dunams). Thus, despite its strategic importance, 
Beth-Shean remained a small town throughout the biblical pe- 
riod. The main center at this time was at nearby Rehov (Tell 
ec-Sarem), c. 3.5 mi. (6 km.) to the south. 

The site’s location on a naturally high hill defended on 
two sides by deep ravines carved by the Harod (Jalud) and Asi 
Rivers gave it an advantage that may have influenced its Ara- 
bic name, Tell el-Husn, “mound of the fortress.” Moreover, an 
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abundance of water and rich soil made the surrounding region 
attractive to human settlement throughout history. This may 
have inspired the comment by Rabbi Shimon ben Lakhish (ca. 
350 C.E.) to write that if Paradise is in the Land of Israel, then 
its entrance is Beth-Shean (Er. 19a). Today, a number of agri- 
culturally oriented kibbutzim dot the landscape. 


History of Exploration 

Beth-Shean was first investigated in 1921-33 by archaeolo- 
gists from the University Museum of the University of Penn- 
sylvania: C.S. Fisher (1921-23), A. Rowe (1925-28), and G.M. 
FitzGerald (1930-31, 1933). As a result of their work, Beth- 
Shean became the first tell in Palestine to produce a complete 
stratigraphic sequence spanning more than 18 layers of occu- 
pation from the late Neolithic period (fifth millennium B.c.£.) 
through medieval times. University Museum archaeologists 
also explored the Northern Cemetery on the northern bank 
of the Harod River opposite Tell Beth-Shean, as well as the 
nearby Byzantine period Monastery of Lady Mary. 

For 50 years no work was done on the tell until Y. *Ya- 
din of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem returned in 1983 to 
carry out a short three-week season to explore the Iron 1 pe- 
riod. This was followed by a longer project in 1989-96 headed 
by A. Mazar of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, whose 
goal was to further study the Iron Age and Bronze Age re- 
mains. 

While the tell saw a cessation of activity for half a cen- 
tury following the University of Pennsylvania excavations, 
work continued on Late Antiquity remains. At the foot of the 
mound, S. Applebaum (1961-62) and A. Negev (1962) exca- 
vated the second century c.z. Roman theater. A Byzantine-era 
synagogue known as the “House of Leontis” was excavated by 
N. Zori (1964) and D. Bahat and A. Druks (1970-72) for the 
Israel Department of Antiquities and Museums. Exploration 
of the Roman-Byzantine city of Scythopolis at the base of the 
tell began on a small scale in 1980-81, and developed into a 
large-scale project in 1986 under G. Mazor of the Israel An- 
tiquities Authority and G. Foerster and Y. Tsafrir of the He- 
brew University of Jerusalem. Today, Beth-Shean is part of the 
Israel National Parks Authority. 


Beth-Shean in History and Archaeology 

THE EARLY PERIODS (LEVELS XIX-XI1). The earliest evi- 
dence for occupation on the mound is during the Pottery 
Neolithic period (Level x1x following E. Braun, fifth millen- 
nium B.c.£.) and Chalcolithic period (Level xvu1, fourth mil- 
lennium B.c.£.) at the bottom of FitzGerald’s deep sounding. 
Above this, several strata from Early Bronze Age 1-111 (Levels 
XVI-XI, 3500-2000 B.c.E.) reach a total depth of 25 ft. (8 m.). 
This must have been an impressive time of occupation; not 
only was Tell Beth-Shean occupied, but so was nearby Tell 
Ictaba directly opposite Beth-Shean on the north, creating 
twin tells separated from one another by the flow of the Ha- 
rod River. The end of the Early Bronze Age, now called EB Iv 
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by many scholars, is characterized by seasonal occupation on 
the mound and shaft tombs in the Northern Cemetery. 


THE MIDDLE BRONZE AGE (LEVEL X). Following the end 
of Early Bronze Age there is a gap in occupation for most 
of MB I-II (ca. 2000-1750 B.C.E.). Resettlement occurred in 
the time of transition between MB 11-111 and continued until 
the end of the period around 1550 B.c.£. Strangely, at a time 
when most settlements in Palestine were fortified, it seems 
that Beth-Shean was not. Renewed excavations on the mound 
have verified that city walls are missing throughout the Bronze 
and Iron Ages. The well-known gate and city wall at the north- 
west corner of the mound dates to Crusader times. Either the 
mound was sufficiently high to protect the inhabitants, or 
as B. Arubas has argued, any pre-existing fortifications may 
have been removed by the Roman architects of Scythopolis 
who quarried away parts of the mound to make room for the 
grid pattern of streets. Whether with or without city walls, 
Beth-Shean remained its modest 5 acre size throughout the 
biblical period. 


THE LATE BRONZE AGE (PRE-LEVEL IX-LEVEL VII). There 
are five settlement phases on the tell from the Late Bronze 
Age (1550-1200 B.c.E.). The earliest phase (Pre-Level 1x, 
ca. 1550-1450) belongs to the beginning of the Late Bronze 
Age (LB 14) before the Egyptian garrison was established in 
Level 1x. The four subsequent phases (Levels 1xB, IXA, VIII, 
and vit) are from when the town functioned as an Egyptian 
stronghold. 

The Hebrew University excavations introduced two im- 
portant changes to the older Penn stratigraphy. The first is 
that Level 1x comprised not one, but two, phases of occupa- 
tion — Level 1xB (LB 1B) and Level 1x. (LB 11A). The second 
is that the initial phase of Late Bronze Age occupation below 
Level 1x was missed by the University Museum, even though 
some had suspected its existence based on the pottery. In this 
phase, Mazar revealed a modest tripartite Canaanite temple 
in a clear stratigraphic context above Level x (mB 111) and 
below Level 1xB (LB 1B). To date, this is the earliest in a se- 
ries of five sanctuaries that would continue into Iron Age 1B 
(Upper v1). In this same vicinity, the Roman inhabitants of 
Scythopolis built a temple to Zeus and the Byzantine Chris- 
tians a church. As the familiar maxim says, “once a holy place, 
always a holy place.” 


THE EGYPTIAN GARRISON (LEVELS IX-LOWER VI). Level 
1X (C. 1450-1300 B.C.E., Late Bronze Age 1B-11A). With the es- 
tablishment of Level 1x around 1450 B.c.E., Beth-Shean was 
transformed into an Egyptian garrison; a role that it would 
maintain for some 300 years until Egypt pulled out of the 
country in the second half of the 12*' century B.c.£. The key 
figure in bringing about this change in status from Canaan- 
ite settlement of Egyptian garrison was Thutmose 111, an 18' 
Dynasty pharaoh who fought some 300 Canaanite rulers al- 
lied with the Hurrian kingdom of Mitanni against Egypt. The 
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showdown between them at Megiddo in the mid-15'* century 
B.C.E. is recorded in the Annals of Thutmose 111 (Aharoni, 
1979, 153-54); the earliest and most detailed record to date of 
a military campaign. 

After his victory at Megiddo, Thutmose 111 makes a fol- 
low-up campaign in which he claims to have subjugated 119 
cities. The topographic list is inscribed on the walls of the 
temple of Amen-Re at Karnak (Aharoni, 1979: 154-65). It is 
here that Beth-Shean is mentioned for the first time as bt Sir 
(No. 110). It is probably after this that Thutmose 111 built the 
garrison of Level 1xB (ca. 1450-1375 B.C.E.). Dating to a time 
slightly after this, when the settlement goes through renova- 
tions in Level 1x, Beth-Shean is mentioned a second time in 
Amarna Letter 289:20 (ANET 489) as bit Sa-a-ni. The town is 
described as an Egyptian garrison staffed by Canaanite mer- 
cenaries loyal to Tagi the son-(father?)-in-law of Lab’ayu (see 
other references to these individuals in EA 252-54; 264-66). 
Additional testimony to these rulers came to light in 1993 
when excavators of Roman-Byzantine Scythopolis found a 
small clay cylinder bearing the names Tagi and Lab/ayu in the 
spoil heaps of the University of Pennsylvania excavations at 
the foot of the mound. 

Even though the settlement of Level 1x in both of its 
phases was an Egyptian garrison as indicated in the textual 
references and from the various finds of Egyptian inspiration, 
the town nevertheless remained largely Canaanite in character. 
All the buildings, the temple complex, and most of the artifacts 
were typical of northern Palestine. The well-known basalt slab 
depicting a lion and dog (lioness?) in combat is regarded by 
most as a prime example of Late Bronze Age Canaanite art. 


Levels vi1I-vil (c. 1300-1200 B.C.E., Late Bronze Age 11B). At 
some point towards the end of the 18 Dynasty, the settle- 
ment of Level 1x was destroyed and rebuilt on a new plan 
(Level vi11). This change reflects an intensification of Egyp- 
tian control, perhaps beginning with Seti 1, ca. 1300 B.C.E. 
The explanation for this may lie in the growing Hittite threat 
to the north. To counter this, Egypt not only strengthened its 
hold on the Beth-Shean garrison, but increased the number of 
Egyptian outposts and exercised its influence in other ways as 
well. Level v1 probably represents renovations to the original 
Level v111 settlement in the time of Ramesses 11. 

As noted above, the Ramesside period settlement was 
built on an entirely new plan with only the temple in the same 
location as the earlier sanctuary of Level 1x. Residential units 
organized into city blocks with an orthogonal street config- 
uration stood east of the temple. To the west of the temple 
were two large Egyptian-style structures that probably served 
the interests of the garrison — the so-called “Migdol” (forti- 
fied building) and the “Commandant’s House.” The first was 
probably an administrative building and the second a Three 
Room House. A third building revealed by Mazar further to 
the north below Building 1500 of Lower v1 resembles in part 
the square fortress at Deir el-Balah from the same period. 
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This building may have been the residence of a high official. 
In contrast to the garrison of Level 1x where Egyptian-style 
pottery comprised only 1% of the assemblage, the Ramesside 
era settlement produced around 25 times that amount. 

During this time, Beth-Shean appears in the topographic 
lists of Seti I and Ramesses 11 (Aharoni, 1979, 176-83), as 
well as in Papyrus Anastasi 1 from the end of the 13» century 
(ANET, 477). Three stelae were also found in later reuse by 
the University Museum. Two belong to the time of Seti I and 
the third to his son Ramesses 11. The first stele of Seti dates 
to the first year of his reign and describes an extensive cam- 
paign that included the rescue of Beth-Shean and Rehov (Tell 
ec-Sarem) from Pella (Pexel) and Hammath (Tell el-Ammeh) 
(ANET, 253; Rowe, 1930, 24-29). The second stele mentions a 
skirmish involving the ‘Apiru (ANET, 255; Rowe, 1930, 29-30). 
A third stele from the ninth year of Ramesses 11 mentions a 
campaign that probably passed by way of Beth-Shean (ANET, 
255; Rowe, 1930, 33-36). A small stone stele dedicated to “Me- 
kal, the god, the lord of Beth-Shean” was mistakenly attributed 
to Level 1x; it actually belongs to the 13" century (James and 
McGovern,1993, 240, Appendix, No. 8). 


Late vi1—Lower v1 (c. 1200-1125 B.C.E., Iron 1A). The 20% 
Dynasty, the final stage of Egyptian control in Palestine, be- 
gins with an ephemeral phase called “Late vi1” (12 century 
B.C.E.). The main stratum of this period is Level v1, which the 
University of Pennsylvania divided into “Lower v1” (12' cen- 
tury B.c.E.) and “Upper vi” (11"* century B.c.£.). The Level v1 
temple was rebuilt on the same spot as the Level v11 sanctuary, 
while the Migdol and the Commandant’s House were replaced 
by probable storehouses. The square administrative building of 
Level vir was replaced in Lower vi by Building 1500, the “Gov- 
ernor’s Residence,’ a square building with a central hall sur- 
rounded by rooms. In Egypt, this type of structure is known 
as a “Center Hall House.” Architectural fragments from this 
and other buildings included lotus-shaped column capitals, 
inscribed doorjambs, a life-sized statue of a seated Ramesses 
111 which was found in the following level, and inscriptions. 
The most important inscription was a carved limestone lin- 
tel depicting Ramesses-Weser-Khepesh, who is identified as 
“commander of the troops,’ with cartouches of Ramesses 111 
next to him. These finds, as well as a high percentage of lo- 
cally produced Egyptian pottery, attest to an intensive Egyp- 
tian presence at this time. 

In the Hebrew Bible, Beth-Shean was assigned to the 
tribe of Manasseh, but they were unable to hold onto it be- 
cause of the military superiority of the Canaanites (Josh. 17:11, 
16; Judg. 1:27). According to the conventional chronology, 
this period in biblical history would correspond to Lower vi 
when the Egyptians were in control of Beth-Shean. It is un- 
certain when the Egyptians finally abandoned the site, but 
many scholars suggest the second half of the 12'» century in 
the time of Ramesses vi or Ramesses viii. In the ashes of the 
destruction of Lower vi were found sherds of Mycenean 111C 
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probably imported from Cyprus. This type of pottery is typi- 
cal to the period of the Sea Peoples migration from the Ae- 
gean to the east. 


IRON AGE IB (UPPER VI). With the construction of Upper v1 
emerges a new material culture typical to the 1'* century 
B.C.E. and lacking the Egyptian component. The plan of the 
settlement represents a significant departure from that of the 
Egyptian garrison. Important buildings from this time include 
the twin temples, identified by the University Museum archae- 
ologists with “the House of Ashtaroth” (1 Sam. 31:10) and “the 
House of Dagon” (1 Chron. 10:10). Both temples produced 
numerous cylindrical and house-like cult stands decorated 
with snakes and birds. The excavators assigned these two 
buildings to Level v, but they probably belong to Upper v1. 

According to the biblical accounts of Saul’s death the Phi- 
listines killed Saul and his three sons in a battle at the foot of 
Mt. Gilboa. They cut off his head and placed it in the temple of 
Dagon, stripped off his armor and placed it in the “temple of 
their gods” (Chronicles) or in the “temple of Ashtaroth” (Sam- 
uel). Then they fastened his body and those of his sons to the 
city walls of Beth-Shean (1 Sam. 31:10-12; 1 Chron. 10:9-10), 
or as I Samuel 21:12 reports, hung them in the public square. 
Following the original excavators, most commentators have 
assumed that the two temples were in Beth-Shean, but this 
is unclear from the text. They could just as easily have been 
in Philistia. No significant Philistine presence has ever been 
identified at Beth-Shean, although we can assume on the ba- 
sis of the biblical narrative that they exercised some sort of 
political control over the region as the self-declared succes- 
sors of the Egyptians. 


IRON AGE II (LEVELS V-IVv). It is generally assumed that 
Beth-Shean was brought under Israelite control by David, 
since by Solomons time, it was part of the fifth administrative 
district under Baana ben Ahilud (1 Kgs. 4:12). If so, then David 
may have been the one who destroyed Upper vi. Excavations 
at the highest point of the tell (Level v) have produced the 
remains of an administrative complex from this era, hinting 
to the town’s continued strategic importance. The impressive 
building compound might also explain why Beth-Shean was 
singled out in the Kings passage with Megiddo and Taanach, 
since it may have been a regional center for the fifth admin- 
istrative district. 

The severe destruction that characterized the end of 
Level v is difficult to date with certainty, but one possibility is 
Pharaoh Shishak (Egyptian, Shoshenq), who lists Beth-Shean 
on the walls of the temple to Amen-Re at Karnak as one of 
the cities he conquered. Shishak’s campaign took place after 
the division of the United Monarchy in the fifth year of Re- 
hoboam, ca. 925 B.C.E. (I Chron. 12). While the town’s final 
destruction in Israelite times (Level Iv) is not mentioned in 
any biblical or extra-biblical source, the cumulative historical 
and archaeological evidence supports its capture by the Assyr- 
ian monarch Tiglath-Pileser 111 in 733/2 B.C.E. 
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The Hellenistic Period 

Following the destruction of the Israelite town there is a gap 
in settlement until the site is resettled in the third century 
B.C.E. While there is evidence for settlement on the tell (Level 
111), for the most part, it seems that the city developed on Tell 
Ictaba to the north where Hellenistic structures were found, 
though badly damaged by later Roman ones. 

Under the Seleucid ruler, Antiochus 1v, Scythopolis was 
granted the status of a Greek city (polis). Beth-Shean is also 
mentioned in the context of the Maccabean wars (1 Macc. 
5:52; 12:40-42; 11 Macc. 12:29-31). In 107 B.c.£., during the 
Hasmonean period, it was conquered by John Hyrcanus 1 and 
made into an important administrative center. Later, perhaps 
after the conquests of the Roman general Pompey in 63 B.C.E. 
Scythopolis became the chief city of the Decapolis. It was the 
largest city of this group according to Josephus (Wars 111, ix, 
7), and the only one west of the Jordan River. The Decapolis 
is mentioned several times in the New Testament gospels, e.g. 
Matt 4:25; Mk 5:20. 


The Roman Period 

By the first century B.c.£., the city expanded around the 
foot of the mound where a number of remains were uncov- 
ered. On the summit of the tell (Level 111) which served as 
the city’s acropolis stood a Roman temple probably dedicated 
to Zeus Akraios, god of the “High Mountain,’ who is men- 
tioned in inscriptions found in the lower city. The temple 
to Nysa appears to have been originally constructed in 
the first century C.£., but continued to stand until the 749 
c.E. earthquake. Roman tombs were found in the North- 
ern Cemetery, including a stone sarcophagus inscribed 
with the name of Antiochus, son of Phallion, possibly a 
cousin of Herod the Great. When the Great Revolt broke 
out in 66 C.E., Jewish rebels attacked Beth-Shean. Although 
the Jewish inhabitants stood alongside the Gentile popu- 
lation in resisting their countrymen, Josephus writes that 
the Gentiles later became suspicious and through an act of 
deception massacred around 13,000 inhabitants (Wars 11, 
XVviii, 3-5). 

The vast civic center that one sees today started to flour- 
ish in the second century c.£., though not all of the buildings 
can be dated with precision. Late Roman period projects of 
the 2"4-3"4 centuries c.£. included the theater, amphitheater, 
and nymphaeum (water fountain). Behind the nymphaeum, 
the Hebrew University excavated a basilica built sometime af- 
ter the first century c.g. Inside the basilica was found a six- 
sided stone altar dedicated to Dionysus. The accompanying 
inscription identified him as the founder of the city. Its date 
in Year 75 of the Scythopolis era translates to 12 c.£. No city 
wall is known from this time, and it is quite possible that the 
city remained unfortified. Written sources indicate that Beth- 
Shean was a key center for making and exporting textiles. The 
Talmud mentions the manufacture of linen garments from lo- 
cally-grown flax, farming, and olives as principal occupations 
(TJ, Peah 7:4, 20a). 
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The Byzantine Period 
In Byzantine times the city reached its greatest extent of 100 
hectares. At this time the city was surrounded by a wall and 
had a population of 30,000-40,000. At the beginning of the 
fifth century C.£., Scythopolis became the capital of the prov- 
ince of Palestina Secunda, as well as the seat of the commis- 
sioner and the tribunal. Scythopolis was also the seat of a 
Christian episcopate and had numerous churches. The round 
church on the summit of the tell (Level 11) was dated by the 
University of Pennsylvania to the early fifth century c.z. 
Several features of the city first established in the Roman 
period were refurbished and continued into the Byzantine 
period. The cardo (main north-south street) averaging 24 ft. 
(7.5 m) wide and the decumanus (main east-west street) were 
probably built in Roman times, but what one sees today is Byz- 
antine. Flanking both sides of the cardo were two large bath 
house complexes. At the crossing point of the main streets 
stood a temple that may have been dedicated to Nysa; in any 
case, it would have been part of the cult of Dionysus or Tyche. 
While its superstructure no longer exists, two of four columns 
that supported the gabled roof of the facade to a height of 45 ft. 
(15 m.) still lie knocked down from the 749 c.£. earthquake. 
A cylindrical limestone pedestal in front of the temple has an 
inscription indicating that a statue or bust of the Roman em- 
peror Marcus Aurelius Antoninus (161-180 C.£.) stood on it. 
The inscription also states how the citizens of Nysa-Scythop- 
olis, a Greek city of Coele-Syria, had dedicated the statue of 
the ruler. Not far from the temple to Nysa is the Nymphaeum 
which brought water into the city by means of an aqueduct 
from the Sachne springs c. 2 mi. (3 km.) to the southwest. The 
theater, originally built in late Roman times, continued to be 
used in the Byzantine period and could seat up to 8,000 peo- 
ple. The amphitheater also continued in use and was capable 
of seating up to 7,000 spectators. At the western end of Tell 
Ictaba stood the sixth century c.z. Monastery of Lady Mary 
(in honor of a donor, not the Virgin Mary). A beautiful mo- 
saic inside depicts the 12 months and the sun and moon as 
human figures. Numerous tombs from the Byzantine period 
were excavated in the Northern Cemetery. 


SYNAGOGUES ON TELL ICTABA. Ancient sources indicate 
that Scythopolis was a mixed population of pagans, Jews, Sa- 
maritans, and Christians. Approximately 200 m northeast of 
the Monastery of Lady Mary, outside the city wall, is what may 
be a Samaritan synagogue dating to the 5t*-early 7» centu- 
ries C.E. It is built in the form of a basilica. Its apse is oriented 
northwest (not south towards Jerusalem). The floor is covered 
by a beautiful mosaic depicting geometric and plant motifs, 
but no human images. The portion of the mosaic in front of 
the apse depicts a Torah shrine flanked by menorahs, shofars, 
and incense shovels. There are three Greek inscriptions, one 
of which refers to Marianos and Hanina, the artists who made 
the mosaic in the *Bet Alpha synagogue. Another inscription 
is in Samaritan script, but in the Greek language. Nearby, mo- 
saics from a second synagogue of the sixth century c.E. also 
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has ritual vessels and a menorah, as well as Greek, Hebrew, 
and Aramaic inscriptions. 


THE HOUSE OF LEONTIS. A short distance from the civic 
center of Nysa-Scythopolis and still within the city walls is 
another synagogue from the Byzantine period known as the 
“House of Leontis.” Based on its plan and a Greek inscription 
that refers to “Jose the innkeeper,’ some have suggested that 
the synagogue was part of an inn. The synagogue is paved with 
a mosaic floor depicting geometric, animal, and plant motifs, 
and in the center, a medallion containing a menorah and the 
Hebrew word Shalom (peace). The mosaic also includes four 
dedicatory inscriptions — two in Aramaic and two in Greek. 
One Aramaic inscription refers to the “members of the holy 
community” who contributed to the synagogue’s renovation. 
The other refers to the unnamed artist who carried out the 
work. One of the Greek inscriptions invoke divine blessing on 
all those who names were known to God, while the other re- 
fers to “Jose the innkeeper” mentioned above. Another mosaic 
in the complex from Hall No. 3 depicts scenes from Homer's 
Odyssey. It is in the center of this mosaic, adorned with birds, 
that a Greek inscription refers to Leontis and his brother Jona- 
than, who donated this mosaic and wished to be remembered 
for their act. Other depictions in the mosaic include a five- 
branched menorah and Nilotic scenes: the Nile River is per- 
sonified as a bearded god, a building symbolizing a city that is 
identified as “Alexandria” in Greek, and a nilometer. 


VILLA. East of the “House of Leontis” is a private house that 
probably stood two-stories high and contained some 25 rooms. 
The villa produced a rich collection of pottery and other ob- 
jects made of stone, metal, glass, and bone. 


The Islamic Period 

In 636 C.E., Islamic forces conquered the city after the defeat of 
the Byzantine army at the Battle of Yarmuk. During this time 
the city ceased to be called Scythopolis and reverted back to 
its original Semitic name in the slightly altered form of Beisan. 
To honor their defeat of the Byzantine army, the Arab forces 
called their day of victory “Beisan Day.” 

The excavations in Scythopolis have provided ample 
testimony to continued life in Beisan during the Umayyad 
period, including occupation on the tell (Level 1), until the 
huge earthquake struck on January 18, 749, bringing this an- 
cient and glorious city to an end. The city was rebuilt in the 
Abbasid period (750-969), but only as a mere shadow of its 
former glory. 

In Crusader and Mamluk times the city declined in size 
and clustered mainly along the valley road leading to Tell Ic- 
taba. The Crusaders fortified the summit of the tell (Level 1) 
with a city wall and gate that was mistakenly attributed by 
the University Museum excavators to the Byzantine period. 
The Crusaders also built a square fortress south of the tell. It 
seems that the Crusaders were not too kind to the region. The 
Muslim geographer Yakut writes that as of 1225, the many date 
palms that used to exist in the area had been reduced to two. 
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In the 14" century, Beth-Shean was chosen by Estori ha-Parhi 
as the center for his historical and topographic research. 


[Robert A. Mullins (2"4 ed.)] 


The Modern Period 

In September 1918, Beth-Shean was captured by British forces. 
In the 1920-1930s Bedouin from the Beth-Shean Valley settled 
in the town, which numbered 2,000 inhabitants in 1921 and 
over 3,000 during the Israel *War of Independence (1948). 
From the beginning of the 20" century, Jews, mainly from 
Kurdistan and other Muslim countries, also took up residence 
in Beth-Shean, but temporarily left during the 1929 Arab riots; 
the Jewish population of Beth-Shean numbered 94 persons 
in the spring of 1936. Most of them abandoned the town im- 
mediately upon the outbreak of the 1936 riots. The town be- 
came a headquarters for Arab bands attacking Jewish villages 
in the neighboring Harod Valley, but the marauders’ position 
was weakened when Jewish *tower and stockade settlements 
were established on all sides of Beth-Shean in the years to fol- 
low. In the War of Independence, Beth-Shean capitulated on 
May 12, 1948, to Jewish forces, who found it deserted by its 
former inhabitants. The settlement of Beth-Shean by Jewish 
immigrants began in 1949. In 1950, the town numbered 1,200 
inhabitants, and in 1968, 12,800 — of whom half originated 
from North Africa (mainly from Morocco), 30% from other 
Muslim countries (Iran, Iraq, and Turkey), while 20% came 
from Europe or were Israel-born. In 2002 the population was 
approximately 15,900, occupying an area of 2.7 sq. mi. (7.1 sq. 
km.). As the town had no industry in the initial phase of its 
resettlement, the inhabitants had to subsist in the 1950s mainly 
on small trade and on doing hired farm work in the vicinity. 
Later, a number of industries were established, the largest 
being a textile mill, followed by a clothing factory, a plastics 
plant, and by smaller enterprises. A few factories in Beth- 
Shean were run by local kibbutzim, while the inhabitants of 
the town were also employed in industry and agriculture in 
the rural communities of the Beth-Shean Valley. Social and 
living standards were not satisfactory, however, particularly 
during the 1965-67 recession, and income remained consid- 
erably below the national average over the years. 

After the *Six-Day War (1967), Beth-Shean, exposed to 
the Jordanian artillery positions beyond the Jordan River, suf- 
fered from occasional shelling. In addition, the city suffered 
from terrorist infiltration from Jordan, but since 1975 the area 
has been quiet. After the peace agreement with Jordan in 1994, 
a border station was opened nearby. 


[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 
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BET SHEARIM (Heb. Dw n°3; Gr. Besara), ancient city 
on the southern slopes of Lower Galilee situated on the hill of 
al-Sheikh Burayk (near Kiryat Tivon on the Nazareth-Haifa 
road). Although settlement at Bet She’arim apparently started 
during the period of the divided monarchy (Iron Age 11), the 
first mention of the city occurs at the end of the Second Tem- 
ple period, when it was a center of the estates of Berenice (the 
daughter of Agrippa 1 and sister of Agrippa 11) in the Plain of 
Esdraelon. Josephus speaks of it as Besara (Life, 118-9). Ac- 
cording to talmudic sources, important tannaim and amoraim 
lived there (Tosef., Ter. 7:14; Nid. 27a). Bet Shearim reached a 
position of great importance and prosperity in the late second 
century, when *Judah ha-Nasi took up residence there and 
made it the seat of the Sanhedrin (RH 31a-b). From the begin- 
ning of the following century the necropolis of Bet She'arim 
became a central burial place for Jews of Palestine and the 
Diaspora (TJ, MK 3:5, 82c). The city was thought to have been 
destroyed by Gallus during the suppression of the Jewish re- 
volt in 352 C.£., but recent research suggests that the impact of 
the revolt may have been overstated. Although clearly affected 
by the earthquake of 363 c.z., the town quickly recovered and 
flourished during the Byzantine and early Arab periods. 

The hill of al-Sheikh Burayk has been partly excavated 
by B. Mazar (1935-40; 1960) and N. Avigad (1953-58) under 
the auspices of the Israel Exploration Society. An inscription 
found there contains the name Besara, confirming the iden- 
tification of the site with Bet Shearim. Additional excavations 
were conducted at the site by F. Vitto (1983) for the Israel De- 
partment of Antiquities. 

The city of Bet She’'arim extended over the entire sum- 
mit of the hill — an area of some 25 acres (100 dunams), 450 ft. 
(137 m.) above sea level. It was surrounded by a wall, two sec- 
tions of which were exposed. Remains of various large build- 
ings were uncovered on the northeastern part of the hill. The 
most important of these was a spacious basilical-type syna- 
gogue, 115 x 49 ft. (35 x 15 m.), built of ashlar blocks, of which 
only two courses have survived. The front of the synagogue 
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was oriented toward Jerusalem and contained three entrances 
that led into the large columned hall; the bases of the columns 
have been preserved. The synagogue was decorated in the style 
characteristic of Galilean synagogues and was dated by the ex- 
cavators to the third century c.£., though scholars now prefer 
dating it to the early fourth or fifth centuries c.z. many archi- 
tectural fragments derived from this synagogue were found 
scattered among its ruins: column drums, capitals, jambs, lin- 
tels, and decorated friezes. The ruins of other buildings and 
courtyards were found in the vicinity of the synagogue, includ- 
ing a large two-story building with an outer wall 99 ft. (30 m.) 
long, built of fine ashlar blocks, as well as the remains of what 
was apparently a glassmaking workshop. Many small artifacts 
were found: metal, pottery, and glass vessels, inscribed marble 
slabs, and some 1,200 bronze coins, all of which were struck in 
the first half of the fourth century c.£. These coins suggested 
to the excavators the date of the destruction of all the build- 
ings in the area. A gate and an oil press, used chiefly in the 
Byzantine period, were also found nearby. 

The excavations, however, were concentrated mainly in 
the extensive ancient necropolis that stretched over the slope 
of the hill northeast, north, and west of the city and over the 
slopes of adjacent hills to the north and west. Rock-cut cata- 
combs that were prepared to provide burial places to sell to 
people from outside Bet She’arim were found in all these ar- 
eas. Some were family vaults, but the majority were for the 
general public. Each catacomb contained an open court and 
a number of tomb halls that were connected by a series of 
chambers to some of the branch burial compartments contain- 
ing graves. The openings between the chambers are arched. 
The usual form of a grave is the arcosolium - an arched niche 
cut into the wall with trough-like graves hewn at the bottom. 
Kukhim (loculi - “burial recesses”) are also found frequently. 
Some of the catacombs lack all decoration, but many possess 
chambers that display a variegated ornamentation. The soft 
rock easily lent itself to carving and incision. The many re- 
liefs, graffiti, and drawings adorning the walls are generally 
executed in the primitive style of the Jewish folk art popular 
in the Roman period. Jewish symbols and ritual objects are 
very common motifs, particularly the seven-branched cande- 
labrum and the Ark of the Law, complete with columns and 
steps. The shofar, lulav, etrog, and incense shovel are also re- 
presented. But secular motifs also occur: human figures, ani- 
mals, ships, geometric patterns, etc., as well as architectural 
ornaments that were carved in the rock (columns, capitals, 
arches, and niches). Ornamental stone doors were decorated 
to imitate wooden ones, complete with panels, nailheads, and 
knockers. These were locked by bolts, and lifted by keys. The 
doors still turn on their hinges. Some of the main entrances 
are adorned with built arches resting on pillars. The facades 
of two catacombs (nos. 14 and 20) are built of smooth ashlar 
stones in the form of an arcade of three arches. Over these fa- 
cades are structures of monumental steps with prayer niches. 
A mausoleum was built over catacomb no. 11 and contained 
rich architectural decorations and reliefs. 
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Of special importance are the epitaphs, of which some 
300 have been discovered. The majority are in Greek and the 
others are written in Hebrew, Aramaic, and Palmyrean. They 
are incised in the soft rock of the chamber walls, on the sides of 
the tombs, on lintels, on stone or marble slabs, or are painted 
in red or black. Their contents are generally restricted to the 
name of the deceased and his patronymic (or other family de- 
scent), with the addition of a word of affection or praise. The 
rank or occupation of the deceased, and occasionally his place 
of origin, are sometimes mentioned. Among the callings and 
titles are teacher, kohen, banker, goldsmith, government offi- 
cial, perfumer, chief warden of a community, chief of a syna- 
gogue, and rabbi (written ribbi and bi-ribbi). Typical examples 
of Hebrew inscriptions read: “Shalom to Judah,’ or “This tomb 
is (of) Rabbi Isaac bar Makim, shalom.’ An unusual Aramaic 
epitaph was found: “He who is buried here [is] Simeon, son of 
Johanan, and on oath, whoever shall open upon him shall die 
of an evil end.” In catacomb no. 14 the following epitaphs were 
found: “Rabbi Simeon”; “This is the burial place of Rabbi Ga- 
maliel”; and “Anina [Hanina] the Small.” As it is known from 
the Talmud that before his death Judah ha-Nasi appointed 
his son Simeon hakham, Gamaliel (his second son) patriarch, 
and his most outstanding pupil, *Hanina b. Hama, head of the 
yeshivah (TB, Ket. 103b), one may assume that this catacomb 
was the burial place of the patriarch and his family. There are 
218 Greek inscriptions and Greek was apparently the common 
language of the Jews at the time. Pure Greek names occur be- 
side Hebrew ones in Greek transliteration. Some inscriptions 
express a belief in eternal life. The places of origin appearing 
in the epitaphs indicate that Bet She’arim was a central burial 
place for the Jews of Palestine-Elath (Exion-Geber), nearby 
Arabah and Baka, and of the Diaspora - Tadmor (Palmyra), 
Antioch, Byblos, Tyre, Sidon, and Beirut in Syria, Meishan 
in northern Mesopotamia, and Himyar in southern Arabia. 
Two inscriptions found incised on marble slabs in the mau- 
soleum over catacomb no. 11 and in catacomb no. 18 are ar- 
ranged in the form of Greek epigrams in the Homeric style. 
The former reads: 


Here lie I, son of Leontius, dead, son of Sappho-Justus, 

And after I had plucked the fruit of all wisdom 

I left the light, the miserable parents who mourn ceaselessly 
And my brothers. Woe to me, in my Besara! 

After descending to Hades, I, Justus, lie here 

With many of my people, for so willed stern fate. 

Be comforted, Justus, no man is immortal. 


The mausoleum also contained a reused sarcophagus on which 
Greek mythological scenes were depicted. 

The largest catacomb excavated (no. 20) was comprised 
of 24 burial chambers with over 200 coffins made of local 
limestone and many fragments of imported marble sarcophogi 
decorated with mythological figures. On the coffins birds and 
animals and even human beings were depicted. These coffins 
were not apparently used for Jewish burial and were brought 
into the tomb in the Islamic period as raw material for the pur- 
pose of lime burning. The inscriptions found in the catacomb 
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(almost all in Hebrew) reveal that it was occupied by members 
of the patriarchal family, “holy” rabbis, and other sages. 

Additional information on the industrial activities of Bet 
Shearim was supplied by the discovery of a huge glass slab 
(11 x 7 ft. (c. 3% x 2 m.) and 18 in. (45 cm.) thick, weighing 
nine tons) in an underground cistern. It possibly served as raw 
material for village glassmakers in the region. The slab must 
have been heated for several days at about 1922°F (1050 °C) in 
order to melt it. Recent research suggests that the slab should 
be dated to the ninth century c.z. Numerous lamps from this 
period were found within the necropolis, notably in Cata- 
comb no. 20. 


Modern Bet She’arim 

A moshav named after ancient Bet She’arim, lies 3 mi. (5 km.) 
further west of it in the northwestern corner of the Jezreel 
Valley, founded in 1936 by a group of Israel-born and East 
European settlers. In 1968 the moshav’s economy was based 
on livestock and crops. Its population was 320 in 1968. In the 
mid-1990s the population was approximately 370. 
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[Nachman Avigad / Shimon Gibson (2"¢ ed.)] 


BET(H)-SHEMESH (Heb. ww na; “the house [temple] of 
[the sun-god] Shemesh”), name of a number of places men- 
tioned in the Bible. 

(1) A city in the Shephelah on the northern border of the 
tribe of Judah, between Chesalon and Timnah (Josh. 15:10). 
Beth-Shemesh appears on the list of cities of the tribe of Dan 
(Josh. 19:41, as Ir-Shemesh), but it was apparently never ac- 
tually conquered by it (Judg. 1:35, if the identification of Har- 
heres with Beth-Shemesh is correct). In the list of levitical cit- 
ies, it is mentioned as belonging to the tribe of Judah (Josh. 
21:16; I Chron. 6:44). Beth-Shemesh was located close to the 
border of Philistia, and the archaeological excavations there 
have shown that in the period of the Judges, the Philistines 
exerted a strong influence on the city. The Samson narra- 
tives all take place in the vicinity of Beth-Shemesh; his birth- 
place, Zorah, lay just to the south of it, and the Philistine city 
Timnah is to the west of it. It has even been suggested that 
the name Samson itself (Heb. Shimshon) indicates a connec- 
tion with the city. When the Philistines returned the “Ark of 
God,” which they had captured at the battle of Eben-Ezer, on 
an ox-driven cart, it was sent along the road that led straight 
from Ekron to Beth-Shemesh (1 Sam. 6). In the period of the 
monarchy, the city was part of Solomon's second administra- 
tive district, which included the former cities of the territory 
of Dan (1 Kings 4:9). The war between Amaziah and Jehoash, 
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kings of Judah and Israel, in about 790 B.c.E£. was fought 
near Beth-Shemesh, and Amaziah was taken prisoner there 
(11 Kings 14:11-13; 11 Chron. 25:21-23). The last reference to 
Beth-Shemesh in the Bible occurs during the reign of Ahaz, 
king of Judah, from whom it was captured by the Philistines 
in about 734 B.C.E. (11 Chron. 28:18). 

Beth-Shemesh is identified with Tell al-Rumayla, astride 
the Wadi al-Sarar (biblical Sorek Valley?) on one of the major 
highways connecting Jerusalem with the seacoast (the mod- 
ern Jerusalem-Tel Aviv railroad follows this ancient route). 
The site was excavated by D. Mackenzie (1911-12) and E. Grant 
(1928-33); G.E. Wright assisted in analyzing the results. The 
excavations revealed that the first city (stratum v1) of Beth- 
Shemesh was established toward the close of the third mil- 
lennium B.c.£. (end of the Early Bronze Age). The next city 
(stratum v), dating to the Hyksos period (c. 1750-1550 B.C.E.), 
is characterized by a high level of development. This Middle 
Bronze Age city was fortified by a massive wall with insets and 
offsets and towers. In the southern part of the wall, a strong 
gate was discovered with the entrance between two guard- 
rooms, a style typical of the period. The city continued to flour- 
ish in the Late Bronze Age (stratum Iv, c. 1550-1200 B.C.E.). 
In this stratum plastered water cisterns, installations for the 
manufacture of bronze, numerous imported vessels from the 
Aegean area and Egypt, an inscription in the Ugaritic cunei- 
form alphabet, and an ink-inscribed ostracon in early Ca- 
naanite-Phoenician script were found. The following stratum 
(111) dates to the period of the Judges (Early Iron Age). This 
city shows signs of a decline in the material culture as is also 
evident in other sites from this period. The decline, however, 
did not affect the metal industry, which continued to operate 
at its previous high level. The abundance of Philistine pottery 
found in this stratum is proof of the strong influence of the 
Philistines in the area during this period. The destruction of 
the city by fire in the second half of the 11" century B.c.E. 
was a result of the wars with the Philistines that preceded the 
establishment of the monarchy. The city was rebuilt (stratum 
11a) sometime in the tenth century and was surrounded by a 
casemate wall - the typical fortification of Israelite cities in the 
period of the united monarchy. The large store house and gra- 
nary erected in the city confirm the biblical description of the 
important administrative role held by Beth-Shemesh. 

Settlement at Beth-Shemesh continued until the end of 
the First Temple period (strata 11b and rc). The last city was 
unfortified. Between 11b and t1c there appears to have been 
some interruption in the occupation of the site, which may 
explain the absence of Beth-Shemesh from the detailed city 
list of Judah, where it would be expected to appear in the 
Zorah-Azekah district (Josh. 15:33-36). Scholars disagree as 
to whether the date of this gap in the history of Beth-She- 
mesh should be ascribed to Pharaoh Shishak’s campaign in 
C. 924 B.C.E. or to the capture of the city by Jehoash, king of 
Judah, in the eighth century. In Roman times the settlement 
moved to nearby Ayn Shams, which preserves the ancient 
name. Talmudic sources describe Beth-Shemesh as a small 
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village (Lam. R. 2:2; etc.) and Eusebius (Onom. 54:11-13) ac- 
curately locates it 10 miles from Eleutheropolis (Bet Guvrin) 
on the road to Nicopolis (Emmaus). 

(2) A Canaanite fortress town listed as part of the in- 
heritance of Naphtali (Josh. 19:38) but not settled by the tribe 
in the early stages of the Israelite occupation of the country 
(Judg. 1:33). It was most likely located in the northern part of 
Upper Galilee, where remains of strong Canaanite settlements 
have been discovered. Some scholars identify it with the Beth- 
Shemesh of Issachar ((3) below) and accordingly place it in 
Lower Galilee on the border between Issachar and Naphtali. 

(3) A city in the territory of Issachar, apparently close to 
the northern border of the tribe (Josh. 19:22). Khirbat Sheikh 
al-Shamsawi in the southern part of the valley of Naphtali may 
preserve the ancient name. Some scholars, however, identify 
it with al-“Ubaydiyya, farther east near the Jordan River, on 
the assumption that it is identical with (2) above. 

(4) The city On-Heliopolis in Egypt whose temple to the 
Egyptian sun-god Re is mentioned in Jeremiah’s prophecies 
against the nations (Jer. 43:13; cf. Isa. 19:18). It is the present- 


day el-Matariyeh, east of Cairo. 
[Yohanan Aharoni] 


Modern Period 

In the vicinity is the modern town of Bet-Shemesh. Its begin- 
nings go back to the village of Hartuv, founded in 1895 by Jews 
from Bulgaria who bought the land from a training farm set 
up 12 years earlier by the English Mission of Jerusalem which 
had tried unsuccessfully to convert Jerusalemite Jews work- 
ing there. Hartuv made little progress due to its isolation 
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and the lack of water and good soil. In the 1929 Arab riots, 
the few inhabitants had to leave the village temporarily but 
soon returned. Shortly before 1948, the Tel Aviv municipality 
opened a youth training farm there, and construction of the 
large “Shimshon” cement factory was begun. Bet-Shemesh 
was abandoned for a few months during the 1948 War of In- 
dependence, but finally fell to Israeli forces on September 19, 
1948. A ma’barah (“immigrant transit settlement”) was set up 
there in 1950, and in 1951 a permanent urban settlement was 
begun as part of the program of populating and securing the 
“Jerusalem Corridor.” 

Bet-Shemesh grew to serve as an urban center provid- 
ing community and commercial services to 60 rural settle- 
ments. The city had two large industrial areas, but some of its 
residents commuted to Jerusalem and Tel Aviv. It numbered 
10,000 inhabitants in 1969 and received municipal status in 
1991. In the mid-1990s the population was approximately 
20,900 and by 2002 the fast-growing city had increased its 
population to 53,400, 50% among them under the age of 21. 
It occupied an area of 20 sq. mi. (50.5 sq. km.). In this latter 
period the city absorbed many new immigrants, mainly from 
the former Soviet Union. The majority of them were secular 
and their presence in the city led to a degree of cultural-reli- 
gious tension. The Ramat Bet-Shemesh suburb south of the 
city attracted a religious population, including many English- 
speaking immigrants. 

[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 
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BET(H)-SHITTAH (modern Bet ha-Shittah; Heb. nuw n°3), 
biblical locality mentioned in the description of the Midianites’ 
flight after their defeat by Gideon (Judg. 7:22). Some scholars 
locate it at the small village of Shata’ (site of a prison), east of 
the hill of Moreh but most prefer to place it in the immediate 
vicinity of the Jordan. There is a kibbutz in the Valley of Jezreel 
named after the biblical locality of Beth-Shittah. The kibbutz 
is affiliated with Ha-Kibbutz ha-Me’uhad. Bet ha-Shittah was 
founded in 1935 by sabras and pioneers from Germany, later 
joined by immigrants from other countries. In 1968 Bet ha- 
Shittah had 885 inhabitants, maintaining its size over the years 
(pop. 900 in 2002). Its economy was based on farming (field 
crops, particularly cotton, fodder, fishery, dairy cattle, and 
other farm products) and industrial enterprises such as farm 
machinery and preservatives, the latter plant subsequently 
sold to the Osem food company. The kibbutz also operated a 
small shopping center at the nearby road junction. 


WEBSITE: www.bethashita.org. il. 
[Efraim Orni] 


BETTAN, ISRAEL (1889-1957), U.S. rabbi. Born in Kovno 
and educated in yeshivot in Lithuania, Bettan came to the 
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United States at the age of 18 where he enrolled at Rabbi Isaac 
Elchanan Rabbinical Seminary, but soon transferred to He- 
brew Union College. He received his B.A. from the Univer- 
sity of Cincinatti (1910), his ordination from HUC in 1912, and 
his D.D. three years later writing on early Reform in rabbinic 
responsa. 

He then went to a Congregation B'nai Israel in Charles- 
ton, West Virginia, where he established his reputation as an 
excellent preacher and congregational leader. He served with 
the American Forces in France in World War 1, having taken 
leave of his congregation, and then returned to Charleston, 
where he was rabbi until 1922, when he was named chairman 
of the Department of Homiletics of Huc. He taught at HUC 
for 35 years, including midrash. As a professor of homiletics 
it was his task to prepare future rabbis for the life cycle and 
communal events that they were to lead, from weddings to 
funeral, bar mitzvah to invocations and benedictions. He be- 
lieved in the power of the pulpit and taught his students how 
to use that power to motivate their congregations. His unique 
style of teaching made him very popular among students who 
valued the practical experience as well as the intellectual gui- 
dance he offered. 

Active in the Reform movement, he was twice named 
a member of the committee that revised the Union Prayer 
Book. He also served as president of the Central Conference 
of American Rabbis in 1956 and retired from teaching the next 
year to continue his presidency. 

Among his writings was The Five Scrolls: A Commentary 
(1950) and Studies in Jewish Preaching and Opposition of Or- 
thodoxy to Early Reform (1914). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Meyer, Response to Modernity (1988); 
S. Karff, Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute of Religion at One 


Hundred Years (1976); K. Olitzky, L. Sussman, and M.H. Stern, Re- 
form Judaism in America: A Biographical Dictionary and Sourcebook 


(1993). 
[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


BETTAUER, HUGO (1872-1925), Viennese journalist and 
novelist. Bettauer converted to Protestantism at the age of 
18 and after a period in Zurich went to the United States, where 
he first worked in business and later taught German litera- 
ture. In 1899 he returned to Europe as an American citizen, 
settled in Berlin, and became a journalist for the Berliner Mor- 
genpost, a newspaper of the *Ullstein publishing house. He 
was several times imprisoned for offending Emperor Wil- 
liam 11 and the Prussian police, causing him finally to be 
expelled from the country. Back in New York, he worked 
on German newspapers published by the Hearst group. In 
1908 he returned to Vienna, where he worked for the Zeit 
and the Neue Freie Presse. He wrote several novels, success- 
ful in their time, which were also filmed, the most notewor- 
thy of these being Stadt ohne Juden (1922; The City without 
Jews, 1926). The novel dealt with the extreme antisemitic at- 
mosphere in Vienna after World War 1, which was mainly di- 
rected at Jewish war refugees from Eastern Europe: A utopian 
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state, akin to the first Austrian republic, expels all Jews for 
economic and antisemitic reasons; as a result it breaks down 
completely and decides to call its Jewish population back. The 
novel, as well as the film version by Hans Karl Breslauer (1924), 
aroused controversy in Vienna and Berlin. In 1924 Bettauer 
founded the periodical Er und Sie: Wochenschrift fuer Erotik 
und Lebenskultur (later Bettauers Wochenschrift), advocating 
sex education, abortion, and homosexuality, but also calling 
attention to unemployment and poverty. His views made him 
the focus of attacks from right-wing newspapers. In March 
1925 he was murdered in his office by the National-Socialist 
Otto Rothstock. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.G. Hall, Der Fall Bettauer (1978); F. Krobb, 
“Vienna Goes to Pot without Jews: Hugo Bettauer’s Novel Die Stadt 
ohne Juden; in: The Jewish Quarterly 42 (1994), 17-20. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: Die Stadt ohne Juden, ed. G. Geser and A. Loacker 
(2000). 

[Mirjam Triendl (24 ed.)] 


BETTELHEIM, family originating from Pozsony (*Bratislava, 
Pressburg), formerly in Hungary. According to tradition, one 
of its forebears frustrated a plot by the count of Bethlen to ab- 
duct his wife, and for this feat was called “Bethlen-Jude,’ which 
later became Bettelheim. The first noted member of the fam- 
ily, LOEB BETTELHEIM, served as dayyan in Pozsony in 1709. 
LIPOT LEOPOLD (MEYER LEB) BETTELHEIM (1777-1838) 
was physician to the count in Galgoc (now Hlohovec) and a 
noted Hebraist. MOSES BETTELHEIM (beginning of the 19 
century) was head of the Jewish community in Pozsony. His 
son, FULOP (RAPHAEL), represented the Orthodox Jews in 
Pozsony at the assembly of Jewish delegates held in Pest in 
1868. Samuel *Bettelheim was a journalist and editor. Promi- 
nent members of the family outside Hungary include Albert 
(Aaron) Siegfried *Bettelheim, rabbi, publicist, and physician. 
KARL BETTELHEIM (1840-1895), also a physician, became 
head of a Vienna clinic and the editor of Medizinisch-Chirur- 
gische Rundschau (1870-78). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: EZD, 1 (1958), 272-4; S. Federbush, Hokhmat 
Yisrael be-Maarav Eiropah, 2 (1963), 371-2. 
[Jeno Zsoldos] 


BETTELHEIM, ALBERT (Aaron) SIEGFRIED (1830- 
1890), U.S. rabbi. Bettelheim was born in Galgoc, Hungary. 
He served as correspondent on Jewish affairs for several pe- 
riodicals, director of a network of Jewish schools, editor of a 
political weekly Elére (“Forward”), and rabbi of a small con- 
gregation. Bettelheim’s progressive political views brought him 
into trouble with the government, and he emigrated to Amer- 
ica in 1867. He served as rabbi in Philadelphia, and on the fac- 
ulty of the short-lived Maimonides College. He also acquired 
a medical degree. In 1875 Bettelheim accepted a pulpit in San 
Francisco. There he organized a society for Hebrew study for 
Christian clergymen, and was active in civic affairs, especially 
prison reform. He coedited a weekly, the Jewish Times and 
Observer, which represented the traditionalists’ views. In 1887 
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he returned East to a pulpit in Baltimore. A foundation to aid 
needy scholars in Vienna was established in his memory by 
his daughter Rebekah, wife of Alexander *Kohut. Bettelheim 
left no complete scholarly work but he wrote many articles on 
art, medicine, and other subjects and some of his notes and 
suggestions were incorporated into Kohut’s Arukh. His son, 
FELIX ALBERT BETTELHEIM (1861-1890), a physician, also 
moved to the United States and initiated the establishment 
of the first hospital in Panama, serving as head physician be- 
tween 1883 and 1889. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Davis, Emergence of Conservative Juda- 


ism (1963), 329-31. 
[Jack Reimer] 


BETTELHEIM, BRUNO (1903-1990), U.S. psychologist and 
educator, best known for his pioneering techniques in the 
treatment of emotionally disturbed children and his analysis of 
the psychological aspects of racial prejudice. Born in Vienna, 
Bettelheim studied at the university there. In 1938 he was sent 
to the Dachau concentration camp and then to Buchenwald. 
In 1939 he was released and permitted to leave for the United 
States. In 1943 he published a highly influential essay on the 
psychology of concentration camp prisoners. 

Bettelheim worked with the Progressive Education As- 
sociation and, for a short period, with Rockford College in 
Illinois. He was subsequently appointed principal of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago’s Sonia Shankman Orthogenic School, a 
residential institution devoted to the education and treatment 
of children with severe emotional disorders. In that capacity, 
he placed special emphasis on the treatment of autism. From 
1944 to 1973 he was professor of educational psychology at the 
University of Chicago. 

In a number of essays and reviews and in a volume enti- 
tled The Informed Heart (1960), Bettelheim, basing himself on 
limited documentation, appears as a stern judge of the Jewish 
masses who did not revolt against the Nazi terror. 

Bettelheim wrote prolifically on the diagnosis and ther- 
apy of emotionally disturbed children. He wrote Dynamics of 
Prejudice (1950) in collaboration with Morris Janowitz, which 
was regarded as a vital work in its field. His other major publi- 
cations included Love Is Not Enough (1950); Truants from Life 
(1955); The Empty Fortress (1967); The Children of the Dream 
(1969), an analysis of the rearing of kibbutz children; and The 
Uses of Enchantment (1976), which looks at fairy tales from a 
Freudian perspective. 

Suffering from depression most of his life, Bettelheim 
committed suicide in 1990 at the age of 86. 

During his lifetime Bettelheim was well respected for 
his work. However, after his death his credibility began to be 
questioned. Not formally trained in analysis, Bettelheim and 
his theories, as well as his biographical data, were challenged 
in journalist Richard Pollak’s controversial book The Creation 
of Dr. B: A Biography of Bruno Bettelheim (1998). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Robinson, in: Yad Vashem Studies, 8 (1970); 
MJ. Blumenthal, in: Conservative Judaism (Spring 1970), 16-19; D. 
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Dempsey, in: New York Times Magazine (Jan. 11, 1970), 22-23, 107-11; 
N. Sutton, Bruno Bettelheim: The Other Side of Madness (1995); N. Sut- 
ton, Bettelheim: A Life and a Legacy (1996); R. Pollak, The Creation of 
Dr. B: A Biography of Bruno Bettelheim (1998). 


[Abraham J. Tannenbaum / Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


BETTELHEIM, SAMUEL (1872-1942), early Zionist and 
Mizrachi leader in Hungary, later in Czechoslovakia. Bet- 
telheim was born in Pressburg (later Bratislava), where he 
received a religious and secular education. Under Herzl’s in- 
fluence, he formed the first Zionist association in Hungary. 
When the Mizrachi movement was founded in 1904, he be- 
came one of its leaders. From 1908 he published and edited in 
Pressburg a Zionist weekly, Ungarlaendische Juedische Zeitung. 
During World War 1, the Austro-Hungarian government sent 
him on a mission to the United States to influence American 
Jewry in its favor. After the war, he became a leading Zionist 
in Czechoslovakia. However, Bettelheim, who opposed the po- 
litical and cultural activities of the Zionist Organization, soon 
joined Agudat Israel, taking an extreme anti-Zionist stand. 
He edited their newspaper Juedische Presse in Bratislava and 
Vienna and from 1922 Juedische Zeitung in Bratislava, where 
he propounded Agudat Israel. In 1934-35, he published in 
Bratislava a German-language monthly called Judaica, de- 
voted to Jewish literature and history and containing material 
on Jewish and Zionist history in Hungary. In his last years he 
lived in Budapest. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.H. Weingarten, Toledot Yehudei Bratislava 
(1960) 139-40; EZD, 1 (1958), 272-4. 
[Samuel Weingarten-Hakohen] 


BETTMAN, GARY (1952-_), commissioner of the National 
Hockey League since 1993. Bettman was born in Queens, 
New York, and raised by his mother. He graduated from Cor- 
nell in 1974 and New York University Law School in 1977. Af- 
ter law school he worked at Proskauer Rose, a prestigious 
sports law firm in New York, where he met David *Stern, 
who went on to become commissioner of the National Bas- 
ketball Association. Bettman joined Stern at the NBA as as- 
sistant general counsel in 1981 and worked in the NBA league 
office for 12 years. 

Bettman became commissioner of the NHL on February 
1, 1993, the sixth man to run the NHL since 1917. When he ar- 
rived, the league had teams in only 14 USS. cities, league spon- 
sorships were almost nonexistent, and the NHL had not had 
a network television agreement in almost 20 years. Bettman 
expanded the league from 24 to 30 teams, including teams in 
new locales such as Dallas, Anaheim, Miami, Phoenix, Caro- 
lina, Nashville, and Columbus, and new teams in former NHL 
cities such as Denver, Atlanta, and Minnesota. He increased 
revenues from $400 million to over $1.6 billion, and nego- 
tiated two network television contracts, including a $600 
million deal with aBc and ESPN in 1998. In 1998, Bettman 
allowed Nut players to participate in the Olympic Winter 
Games, marking the first time NHL players had played in the 
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Olympics. The NHL also suspended the regular 2001-2 season 
for 10 days to allow 125 players to participate in the Olympic 
Winter Games in Salt Lake City. Bettman made changes to 
the game itself, realigning and renaming the league’s divisions 
to reflect geography; adopting a two-referee system; moving 
goal lines, blue lines, and defensive-zone circles; and chang- 
ing the playoff formats. 

However, his term in office was also marked by labor 
strife, first in 1994 when owners voted to lock out the play- 
ers at the start of the season, which wiped out 32 games of the 
80-game season; and in the 2004-5 season, which was can- 


celed altogether. 
[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 


BETTMANN, BERNHARDT (1834-1915), U.S. Reform lay 
leader. Born in Germany, Bettmann immigrated to the U.S. in 
1850, settling in Cincinnati and building a successful clothing 
business. Early on, he formed a close relationship with Reform 
leader Rabbi Isaac Mayer *Wise, who tapped him to serve the 
Zion Collegiate Association. An active leader of the Reform 
movement throughout its formative years, Bettmann joined 
the first executive board of the *Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations upon its founding in 1873. In 1875, he became 
the first chairman of the Board of Governors of the *Hebrew 
Union College, a position he held until becoming its honorary 
president in 1910. Ideologically, Bettmann was a non-Zionist, 
contending that while Palestine could possibly serve as a ha- 
ven for the oppressed Jews of Russia, there was no need for a 
general return to a Jewish homeland. Spurning Jewish nation- 
alism, he believed that the mission of Judaism was to spread 
the word of God and the brotherhood of man. A noted philan- 
thropist, Bettmann was a pioneer in the development of com- 
munity-wide social services. He was instrumental in founding 
the United Jewish Charities of Cincinnati and served as the 
organization's first president (1896-1903). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K.M. Olitzky, L.J. Sussman, and M.H. Stern, 
Reform Judaism in America: A Biographical Dictionary and Source- 


book (1993). 
[Bezalel Gordon (24 ed.)] 


BET YANNAI (Heb. XP n°3), coastal moshav in the Hefer 
Plain, affiliated with Tenu’at ha-Moshavim; founded in 1933. 
Its settlers came from Poland, Lithuania, and North Amer- 
ica. Its economy was based on farming (mostly citrus plan- 
tations) and tourism (the moshav also became a seaside re- 
sort). In 1968 its population was 229, increasing to 330 in the 
mid-1990s and 370 in 2002. It is named after the Hasmonean 
king Alexander Yannai. 

[Efraim Orni] 


BET YEHOSHU'A (Heb. yWi7” 1°32), moshav shittufi in cen- 
tral Israel, in the southern Sharon, affiliated with Ha-Oved 
ha-Ziyyoni. It was founded as a kibbutz in 1938 by pioneers 
from Poland. Its economy was based mainly on citrus plan- 
tations and dairy cattle. In 1968 its population was 260, ris- 
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ing with expansion to 420 in the mid-1990s and 652 in 2002. 
The village's name commemorates the Zionist leader Osias 
(Yehoshw’a) *Thon. 

[Efraim Orni] 


BET YERAH (Heb. n'? n°3), large Canaanite city on the shore 
of the Sea of Galilee extending over a tell of approximately 50 
acres, from the site of the present-day moshavah *Kinneret, to 
the outlet of the *Jordan River from the lake near *Deganyah. 
This location is based on the Jerusalem Talmud (Meg. 1:1, 70a) 
which speaks of two autonomous cities surrounded by walls, 
Bet-Yerah and Zinabri (*Sennabris), in the vicinity of the Sea 
of Galilee. An additional reference is found in Bekhorot 51a, 
which states that the Jordan River “began” at Bet Yerah. Inas- 
much as Sennabris is usually identified with Hazar Kinneret, 
it is probable that Bet Yerah was situated on the site known 
to the Arabs as Khirbat al-Karak. Although not mentioned in 
the Bible, the name points to an ancient Canaanite settlement 
whose deity was a moon god. Excavations were conducted 
there in 1944-46 by the Jewish Palestine Exploration Soci- 
ety and, from 1949, by the Department of Antiquities and the 
Oriental Institute, University of Chicago. 

The earliest settlement at Bet Yerah is dated at the end of 
the Chalcolithic and the beginning of the Early Bronze Age 1 
(c. 3200 B.C.E.). The inhabitants lived in huts some of which 
were sunk into pits dug to a depth of about 11% ft. (3.5 m.). 
Traces of pavements and ovens were found in the pits. The 
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Map showing the site of the Canaanite city of Bet Yerah in relation to the 
modern Oholo. After P. Delougaz and R.C. Haines, A Byzantine Church 
at Kirbat Al-Karak, 1960. 
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erection of a brick wall, the first of Bet Yerah’s fortifications, 
was followed by the building of mud-brick houses and in the 
29" century B.c.E. (Early Bronze Age 11), stone houses made 
their appearance. A tomb from this period found at mosha- 
vah Kinneret contained gold ornaments in the style of Asia 
Minor. The settlement reached its zenith in the Early Bronze 
Age 111 (26'»-2.4"» centuries B.c.E.), when a large granary, 3,936 
sq. ft. (1,200 sq. m.) in area, was constructed to the north of 
Bet Yerah, indicating that at that time it was already the cen- 
ter of a large region of irrigated farmlands. The pottery of this 
epoch is light red or red-black burnished ware (a type com- 
mon in Syria and Asia Minor) and its presence is apparently 
to be attributed to influences of northern peoples who pene- 
trated through trade or invasion. In the Middle Bronze Age 1 
the settlement was concentrated in the southern part of Bet 
Yerah. No settlement existed there after that for about 1,500 
years until the Persian period; to this period belong several 
graves found there. The city’s location in ancient times east 
of the Jordan, on a narrow tongue between the river and the 
Sea of Galilee, necessitated building the main fortifications 
on the southern side. Here, where the Jordan now flows, the 
city lacked natural defenses in ancient times. The settlement 
at Bet Yerah flourished again in the Hellenistic period. It has 
been identified with Philoteria, a Ptolemaic center, captured 
by *Antiochus 111 in 198 B.c.E. and also mentioned among the 
cities conquered by *Alexander Yannai (according to George 
Synkellus, 1:559). Remains uncovered from this period in- 
clude a stone wall with vaulted openings and several houses, 
some with floors, plastered and painted walls, and windows 
overlooking the lake; numerous Rhodian stamped jar handles 
were also discovered. 

In the early Roman period, a large Roman structure, cov- 
ering an area of 105 x 59 ft. (32 x 18 m.), was erected on the 
ruins of the Hellenistic houses on the south. A large rectan- 
gular fort built of dressed masonry with towers at its corners 
was constructed on the northern part of the tell in the third 
century C.E. From this period there are several reports of a 
mixed Jewish-gentile population at Bet Yerah (TJ, Meg. 1:1, 
7oa). After the Bar Kokhba war, priests of the Haaziah fam- 
ily settled there. The verse “Naphtali is a hind let loose” (Gen. 
49:21) was interpreted by rabbis of the time as referring to Bet 
Yerah, the territory of which was “entirely irrigated” (Gen. R. 
98:22). The statement in the Jerusalem Talmud (loc. cit.) “The 
city was destroyed and became the possession of gentiles” also 
alludes to some event which occurred in the third century at 
Bet Yerah or in its vicinity. In the fourth and fifth centuries, the 
fort seems to have been abandoned and its southern wall was 
used as the northern wall of a bathhouse. Excavations have 
shown that the bathhouse, the water for which was conducted 
through earthenware pipes from the aqueduct of *Tiberias, 
had a central hall with a circular pool in the center and heated 
rooms. In the fifth century, a synagogue was built within the 
fort. It was basilical, with an apse oriented to Jerusalem, and 
was one of the largest contemporary synagogues in the coun- 
try, 121 x 72 ft. (37 x 22 m.). Its foundations have survived as 
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well as part of its mosaic floor depicting a citron tree, a man 
and a horse (possibly a representation of the story of Morde- 
cai and Haman), and also the base of a column incised with a 
seven-branched candelabrum. 

North of the synagogue, a Christian church was built, 
basilical in form, with a central hall and two aisles; an atrium 
containing a well lay on its west side. The church had been 
enlarged to the north by a baptistery with a mosaic pavement 
dating from 529 c.E. Bet Yerah was resettled in the seventh 
century after having been destroyed during the Persian or 
Arab invasion, but it was abandoned shortly afterward and re- 
occupied only in recent years. In 1945 an agricultural second- 
ary school for the settlements of the Jordan Valley was built 
south of the tell and in 1949 Oholo, a conference and study 
center in memory of Berl *Katznelson, was erected north of 
it. Oholo opened in 1957 on the initiative of Ben Zion Yisreeli 
of Kevuzah Kinneret, a leading personality of the labor and 
kibbutz movement. It houses courses for soldiers after their 
discharge; a teachers’ seminary, principally for students hail- 
ing from Middle Eastern countries who intend to teach in im- 
migrant villages and development towns; and a field school of 
the Society for the Preservation of Nature. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Maisler et al., in: IEJ, 2 (1952), 165-73, 218-29; 
P. Bar-Adon, in: Eretz Israel, 4 (1956), 50-55; Albright, in: AASOR, 6 
(1926), 27ff.; idem, in: POs 15 (1935), 200; Sukenik, in: pos, 2 (1922), 
101ff.; P. Delougaz and R.C. Haines, Byzantine Church at Khirbat al- 
Karak (1960). 

[Michael Avi- Yonah / Efraim Orni] 


BET YIZHAK (Heb. 778? 0°32), moshav in central Israel, 
in the Hefer Plain. It was founded in 1940 as an unaffili- 
ated middle-class settlement by immigrants from Germany, 
many of whom were formerly members of academic profes- 
sions. Later, Bet Yizhak merged with the neighboring moshav 
Nirah, most of whose settlers came from Czechoslovakia and 
Austria. In 1968 Bet Yizhak had a population of 825. Its econ- 
omy was based on citrus orchards, a natural fruit preserve 
factory, and intensive farming. In the mid-1990s the popu- 
lation was approximately 1,440, increasing to 1,560 in 2002. 
Its name commemorates the German Zionist Yizhak Feuer- 
ring, whose bequest was instrumental in financing the settle- 
ment. 


[Efraim Orni] 


BET YOSEF (Heb. 4107? 1°32), moshav in Israel, in the north 
of the Beth-Shean Valley near the Jordan River, affiliated with 
Tenu’at ha-Moshavim; founded on April 9, 1937 as a “*tower 
and stockade” settlement. Its inhabitants came from Kurd- 
istan. Its economy was based mostly on livestock and field 
crops, including cotton. Following the Six-Day War in June 
1967, Bet Yosef frequently suffered from Jordanian artillery 
fire and acts of sabotage. In 2002 the population was approx- 
imately 350. Its name commemorates the Israel labor leader, 
Yosef *Aharonovitch. 

[Efraim Orni] 
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BET ZAYIT (Heb. nt n°3), moshav west of Jerusalem, af- 
filiated with Ha-Mo’azah ha-Haklait association of “mid- 
dle-class” settlements. Bet Zayit was founded in 1949 by im- 
migrants from Yugoslavia, Romania, and Hungary. Later, 
immigrants from Egypt settled in the village. Its economy was 
based on fruit orchards, vegetables, poultry, and other farm 
products. Situated on the fringe of the Jerusalem Forest Park 
it operated a swimming pool and guest house as well. Near 
the village is the Ein Kerem dam built to store winter flood 
waters. The name, “House of the Olive Tree,” refers to the ex- 
tensive olive groves on the slopes around the village. In 1970 
Bet Zayit numbered 468 inhabitants, in the mid-1990s the 
population was 840, while by 2002 it had increased still fur- 
ther 1,110. A place of the same name mentioned in the books 
of the Maccabees stood further north, possibly at the site of 
the Arab village Bir al-Zayt, north of Ramallah. 


[Efraim Orni] 


BET ZEKHARYAH (Heb. 777927 3), site 10 mi. (16 km.) S.W. 
of Jerusalem and 6 mi. (9% km.) N. of Beth-Zur, where the 
Hasmonean army clashed with that of Antiochus V Eupator, 
king of Syria, in 162 B.c.£. In this battle *Eleazar, a brother 
of *Judah Maccabee, was crushed to death by one of the ene- 
my’s elephants whom he attacked, believing it to be carrying 
the king. The Jewish force was compelled to retreat (1 Macc. 
6:32-3; Jos., Ant., 12:369ff.). Bet Zekharyah is present-day Kh- 
irbat Beit Zakarya, 2.2 mi. (4 km.) S.W. of Solomon's Pools. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Wars, 1:41ff.; Avi-Yonah, Geog, 103; 
Abel, in: RB, 33 (1924), 212ff; Ploger, in: zDPV, 79 (1958), 173. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


BET ZERA (Heb. 913.073, “House of Seed”), kibbutz in Israel, 
1% mi. (2 km.) S. of Lake Kinneret, affiliated with Kibbutz 
Arzi ha-Shomer ha-Zair, founded in 1927 by pioneers from 
Germany who had previously participated in establishing 
*Mizra in the Jezreel Valley. It received part of the Umm Jini 
lands (among the first acquired in the country by the Jewish 
National Fund), ceded by nearby *Deganyah when it inten- 
sified its farming methods. The settlers developed a farming 
economy adapted to the hot climate, based on field crops, 
bananas, and other tropical fruit. In addition, it raised dairy 
cattle. In the mid-1970s, industry began to replace farming as 
the main source of livelihood, with the kibbutz manufactur- 
ing a variety of plastic goods. In 1968 Bet Zera had 660 in- 
habitants, increasing slightly to 715 in 2002. In its initial years, 
the settlement was named also Kefar Nathan Laski, after the 
English communal leader. The site is supposed to be that of 
Kefar Agun of talmudic times, home of R. Tanhum b. Hiyya 
(Gen. R. 100:7). 
WEBSITE: www.betzera.org.il. 
[Efraim Orni] 


BET ZERIFA, Jewish family of the Second Temple period. 
According to the Mishnah “there was a family of Bet Zerifa 
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in Transjordan and Ben-Zion rejected it by force” (Eduy. 8:7; 
see also TJ, Yev. 8:3, 9a: TJ, Kid. 4:1, 65c). Scholars are divided 
as to whether this implies that Ben-Zion (of whom noth- 
ing more is known) had it ejected from the priesthood be- 
cause he questioned its legitimacy. Possibly the learned Judah, 
son of Sariphaeus (Zerifa), who - according to Josephus — 
incited his disciples to pull down the golden eagle erected 
by Herod the king over the temple gate, belonged to this fam- 
ily, as well as R. Judah son of Zipporai, also known as Ben 
Zerifa. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Ant., 17:149; Jos., Wars, 1:648; Buechler, 
in: Festschrift A. Schwarz... (1917), 137ff; S. Klein, in: Mew, 64 (1920), 
180 ff.; J.N. Epstein, ibid., 65 (1921), 89-90. 
[Isaiah Gafni] 


BET(H)-ZUR (Heb. 718 7°32), ancient city in Erez Israel, 
4% mi. (7 km.) N. of Hebron, and, according to Eusebius 
(Onom. 52:1-2), 20 Roman miles south of Jerusalem, on the 
Hebron-Jerusalem road. The name has been preserved at Kh- 
irbat Burj al-Str but the ancient city was located nearby at Kh- 
irbat al-Tubayga, on a high isolated plateau. Beth-Zur seems 
to have first been settled during the Early Bronze Age (third 
millennium B.c.£.). The earliest city, however, was apparently 
established by the *Hyksos in the second half of the Middle 
Bronze Age (c. 18" century B.c.E.). Only meager traces of the 
Late Bronze Age have been discovered. The site was rebuilt 
during the period of the Israelite settlement and appears to 
have been associated with the rule of the sons of *Caleb and 
the tribe of Judah (Josh. 15:58; 1 Chron. 2:45). The Israelite 
city was destroyed by fire c. 1,000 B.C.E., apparently in one 
of the Philistine attacks. Rehoboam included Beth-Zur in his 
system of fortifications (11 Chron. 11:7). In the days of *Nehe- 
miah, it was the capital of a sub-district. Its ruler, Nehemiah, 
son of Azbuk, took part in the rebuilding of the walls of Jeru- 
salem (Neh. 3:16). From this time onward, Beth-Zur served 
as a defense post on the southern frontier of Judea against the 
Idumeans in the Hebron district. It played an important role 
in the Hasmonean wars; a Seleucid garrison stationed there 
from 175 B.C.E. was routed by Judah *Maccabee in 165 B.C.E. 
This victory and Judah’s fortifications of Beth-Zur as a bor- 
der stronghold of Judea made possible the resumption of the 
service in the Temple and its rededication (1 Macc. 4:29). Two 
years later, the Syrians regained control of the city and thereby 
of the road to Jerusalem (1 Macc. 6:60). Their general *Bac- 
chides rebuilt its fortifications, c. 160 B.c.E. (I Macc. 9:52), 
but after a prolonged siege it was finally captured by the Has- 
monean *Simeon son of Mattathias in the mid-forties of the 
second century B.c.E. and its defenses were strengthened. Re- 
mains of the Maccabean fortress, containing large rock-hewn 
cisterns, were uncovered in excavations conducted in 1931 and 
resumed in 1957. The city was destroyed and abandoned, ap- 
parently during *Vespasian’s campaigns, but as shown by the 
Madaba Map, it was reestablished in the Byzantine period, 
probably on the opposite hill, Khirbat Burj al-Str, whose ru- 
ins date from Crusader times. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: O.R. Sellers, Citadel of Beth Zur (1933); Lapp, 
in: BASOR, 151 (1958), 16-27; Aharoni, Land, index; Avi- Yonah, Geog, 


index. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


BET-ZURI, ELIAHU (1922-1945), Jew executed in Egypt in 
the Mandate Period. Bet-Zuri was born in Tel Aviv. He be- 
came a member of *Lehi after its secession from 1zL. Together 
with Eliahu *Hakim he was sent by his organization to Cairo 
to assassinate Lord Moyne, then British minister of state for 
the Middle East, whose seat was in Cairo. The attempt was 
successful, but Bet-Zuri and Hakim were apprehended. They 
were sentenced to death by a military court in Cairo on Jan. 
1, 1945, and executed on Mar. 22. Their remains were interred 
in the Jewish cemetery of Cairo. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Nedava, Olei-ha-Gardom (1966); Y. Gu- 
rion, Ha-Nizzahon Olei Gardom (1971). 


°BEUGNOT, AUGUSTE ARTHUR (1797-1865), French 
lawyer, senator (1841), and delegate to the National Assembly 
(1848). Beugnot was keenly interested in the improvement 
of the situation of the Jews in France. In 1822, together with 
J.B. Capefigue and G.B. Depping he won a French Academy 
competition for a paper Juifs doccident, ou recherches sur létat 
civil, le commerce, la littérature des Juifs en France, en Espa- 
gne et en Italie, pendant la durée du moyen dge (Paris, 1824). 
Beugnot showed thorough knowledge of Jewish history and 
concluded his study with an exposition of the contributions 
of the Jews to the growth of European economies and culture. 
He asserted that whatever negative traits the Jews possess can 
be blamed on the Christians. In 1824 the Institute of Science, 
Agriculture, and Art in Strasbourg announced a competition 
under the patronage of an anonymous Jew, which had as its 
purpose to find “the most helpful ways in enabling the Jewish 
population of Alsace to enjoy the accomplishments of civili- 
zation.” Beugnot won first prize but his submitted work never 
appeared in print. A resumé of his “Quels sont les moyens les 
plus propres a faire jouir la population israélite de [Alsace des 
bienfaits de la civilisation?” appeared in Journal de la Société 
des Science, Agriculture et Arts du Departement du Bas Rhin (1 
(1824), 114-6; 2 (1825), 297-320). He proposed that a council 
of Alsatian Jews be formed, under state sponsorship, to form 
committees for schools, publication of textbooks, experimen- 
tal farms, trade, and charity. He argued that it was necessary to 
found a modern theological school and also proposed chang- 


ing the Sabbath to Sunday. 
[Noe Gruss] 


°BEVAN, EDWYN ROBERT (1870-1943), historian and 
philosopher. He was educated at Oxford and became lec- 
turer in Hellenistic history and literature at King’s College, 
London. Bevan’s main publications of Jewish interest are The 
House of Seleucus, 2 vols. (1902) and Jerusalem under the High 
Priests (1904), still a standard work. He also was coeditor (with 
Israel Abrahams and Charles Singer) of the Legacy of Juda- 
ism (19282), to which he contributed the article on Hellenis- 
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tic Judaism. Bevan was a close friend of Claude *Goldsmid- 
Montefiore and an active member of the Society of Christians 
and Jews. Paradoxically, his sister was the notorious conspir- 
acy theorist Nesta Webster. His brother, ANTHONY ASHLEY 
BEVAN (1859-1933), taught Oriental languages at Cambridge 
University. His chief interests were Arabic and Hebrew and he 
wrote a commentary on the Book of Daniel (1892). 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


°BEVIN, ERNEST (1881-1951), British trade union leader 
and statesman. He was a member of the British War Cabinet 
in World War 11 (1941-45), and foreign secretary in the Labor 
government (1945-50) when Palestine was transferred de facto 
from the aegis of the Colonial Office to that of the Foreign Of- 
fice. Bevin’s Palestine policy was based on two premises: first, 
he felt that since the vast majority of the Middle East popula- 
tion was Arab, nothing should be done against their will, lest 
this set the Arab world against Great Britain and the West in 
their global struggle with the U.S.S.R. and Communism; sec- 
ond, he believed that Palestine could not essentially solve the 
Jewish problem as Jews should continue residing in Europe 
and contributing to its welfare. Rather than impose a Jewish 
state on the Arabs, he desired some kind of settlement between 
Jews and Arabs. In an attempt to obtain U.S. government ap- 
proval for his Palestine policy, Bevin proposed appointing an 
Anglo-American commission whose task would be to plan a 
solution to the Palestine question. In the summer of 1946 he 
rejected the committee's proposals for the immediate admis- 
sion of 100,000 Jewish refugees from Europe and the annul- 
ment of the provisos in the Macdonald White Paper restrict- 
ing the acquisition of land by Jews. As a result, the situation 
in Palestine deteriorated, and Bevin began applying severe re- 
pressive measures against the yishuv. Leading members of the 
Jewish Agency and the Vaad Leummi were arrested, “illegal” 
immigrants were deported to detention camps in Cyprus, and 
the Exodus, bearing 4,500 such immigrants, was shipped back 
to Germany. At the same time, Bevin proposed other ways of 
solving the problem. One of these was the cantonization of 
Palestine, better known as the Morrison Scheme, which allo- 
cated about 17% of the country to the Jews; another was the 
Bevin Plan to give the British government a five-year trustee- 
ship over Palestine with the declared object of preparing the 
country for independence. On Feb. 15, 1947, after both plans 
had been rejected by Jews and Arabs, Bevin announced that 
he was referring the entire matter to the United Nations. As 
a result, the United Nations Special Committee on Palestine 
(UNSCOP) was appointed and, on Nov. 29, 1947, the UN voted to 
divide Palestine into a Jewish and an Arab State. Bevin gradu- 
ally became reconciled to the idea of a Jewish state; in Janu- 
ary 1949, eight months after the proclamation of the State of 
Israel, he granted it de facto recognition. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: F, Williams, Ernest Bevin (Eng., 1952); J.C. 
Hurewitz, The Struggle for Palestine (1950); R.H.S. Crossman, A Na- 
tion Reborn (1960), ch. 2; idem, Palestine Mission (1946); B.C. Crum, 
Behind the Silken Curtain (1947); Jewish Agency, The Jewish Plan for 
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Palestine (1947). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Bullock, Ernest Bevin: 


Foreign Secretary (1984); ODNB online. 
[Moshe Rosetti] 


BEYTH, HANS (1901-1947), *Youth Aliyah leader. Beyth, 
who was born in Bleicherode, Germany, was active in his 
youth in the *Blau-Weiss Zionist youth movement. In 1935 he 
went to Palestine, where he worked as Henrietta *Szold’s as- 
sistant in Youth Aliyah. His resourcefulness in rescuing and 
warmth in educating the Youth Aliyah wards made him an 
outstanding personality in the organization. He was instru- 
mental in the establishment of Youth Aliyah institutions in 
communal settlements, and in the absorption of many wards 
into kibbutz life. Beyth was sent to Europe at the end of World 
War I1 to prepare the emigration and absorption of surviving 
Jewish children. In the last year of his life he arranged for the 
care of 20,000 wards. Beyth was murdered by Arabs in De- 
cember 1947 while on his way home to Jerusalem from Haifa 
and Athlit, where he had been welcoming children on their 
arrival from a youth village in Cyprus. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hans Beyth, Ish Aliyyat ha-Noar (1951); Im 
Gedenken an Hans Beyth, (1948), published by the Jewish Agency. 
[Arye Lipshitz] 


BEZAH (Heb. 713°3; “egg”), a tractate (so called after its open- 
ing word) of the order Moed, in the Mishnah, Tosefta, Bab- 
ylonian Talmud, and Jerusalem Talmud. The tractate deals 
with the laws of festivals, but whereas other tractates of the 
order Moed deals with specific festivals, Bezah, in the main, 
discusses the laws common to festivals in general; for this 
reason this tractate is also called Yom Tov (“festival”). The 
tractate consists of five chapters in both the Mishnah and the 
Talmud, but of only four in the Tosefta. The first two chap- 
ters of the Mishnah consist chiefly of differences of opinion 
between Bet Shammai and *Bet Hillel (e.g. 2:7; 3:8; 5:5) but 
also includes traditions from the period of Jabneh (2:6). The 
Mishnah ascribes most of the halakhot to various tannaim 
who were disciples of R. *Akiva, but it also contains many 
anonymous mishnayot of later tannaim who were contem- 
poraries of Judah ha-Nasi. Bezah in the Babylonian Talmud 
contains many teachings of Palestinian scholars who reached 
Babylon by way of the *nehutei, but which do not appear in the 
Jerusalem Talmud. Conversely, the text of the tractate in the 
Jerusalem Talmud contains statements of Babylonian scholars 
which are not found in the Babylonian Talmud. Bezah con- 
tains many additions of the savoraim (26a, 27a, 35b), as well 
as older material revised by them. Aside from the regular edi- 
tions and commentaries, one of the earliest commentaries on 
the Jerusalem Talmud has been preserved for Bezah, that of 
R. Eleazar Azikri, edited by Israel Francis (1967). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Blackman (ed. and tr.), Mishnayot, 2 (Eng., 
1952), 349-75 (with introd. and notes); H.Strack, Introduction to the 
Talmud and Midrash (1959[2]), 39-40; Epstein, Tannaim, 354-62; 
Epstein, Amoraim, 24-44; H. Albeck, Shishah Sidrei Mishnah, Seder 


Moéed (1958), 281-6. 
[Zvi Kaplan] 
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BEZALEL (Heb. 28923; “in the shadow [under the protection] 
of God, cf. Ps. 91:1; similar to the Akkadian ina-silli-Bél (“in 
the shadow of Bel”), ina-silli-Nabd, “in the shadow of Nabu, 
and the like), son of Uri, son of Hur of the tribe of Judah; an 
expert in metalwork, stonecutting, and woodcarving. Moses 
appointed Bezalel head of the artisans who were employed 
both in the construction of the *Tabernacle and its equipment 
and in designing the priests’ vestments (Ex. 31:1-11; 36-39). He 
was assisted by *Oholiab son of Ahisamach the Danite, who 
was an expert craftsman and embroiderer (31-6; 35: 34-35). 

The Bible views Bezalel’s construction of the Tabernacle 
and its equipment as the execution of a plan that the Lord de- 
tailed to Moses on the Mount (Ex. 25:9, 40; 26:30; 27:8; Num. 
8:4). The idea that the Temple’s construction should be de- 
tailed according to a divine plan is also found in Ezekiel’s vi- 
sion concerning Jerusalem and the Temple (40:2ff.). Similarly, 
the author of 1 Chronicles (28:19) asserts that the instructions 
for building the First Temple were given “in writing, by His 
hand.’ Parallel notions are to be found in the literature of other 
nations as, for example, in the inscriptions of Gudea, king of 
Lagash, concerning certain structures he erected in his land, 
and in Babylonian inscriptions dealing with the temple of 
Marduk. Drawing upon Exodus 31:3, which describes Beza- 
lel as being endowed with “... a divine spirit of skill, ability, 
and knowledge.... “Philo viewed Bezalel as a symbol of pure 
knowledge (11 Gig. 23). He inferred from the name “Bezalel” 
that he knew God by seeing the divine shadow, that is, by 
seeing only God’s works, and not God Himself, as had Moses 
(ILA 3: 102). 

[Yehoshua M. Grintz] 

In the Aggadah 
When Moses was instructed to erect the Sanctuary and fash- 
ion its vessels, God showed him the name of Bezalel written 
in the Book of the Generations of Adam (Gen. 5:1), in which 
are inscribed all the deeds of future generations, as the divinely 
appointed architect. Nevertheless he was told to obtain the ap- 
proval of the Children of Israel for the appointment, in order 
to teach that no leader should be appointed without the con- 
sent of the people (Ber. 55a; cf. Jos., Ant., 3:104). At the side 
of Bezalel, who belonged to the aristocratic tribe of Judah, 
worked Oholiab, of the lowliest tribe, that of Dan, to show that 
before God “the great and the lowly are equal” (Ex. R. 40:4). 
God filled Bezalel with wisdom (Ex. 31:3) “because he already 
possessed wisdom,” since “God does not grant wisdom save 
to those who already have wisdom” (Tanh. Va-Yakhel, 2; Ber. 
55a). Bezalel had five other names: Reaiah (“the seer”), Shobal 
(“the builder of the dovecote,’ a synonym for the Tabernacle), 
Jahat (“the dreadful”), Ahumai (“the unifier of Israel”), and 
Lahad (“one who beautified Israel,’ or “one who was near to 


the poor”; Ex. R. 40:4). 
[Elimelech Epstein Halevy] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ginzberg, Legends, index. 


BEZALEL, Academy of Arts and Design in Jerusalem. The 
Bezalel Academy of Arts and Design was founded in 1906 
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by Boris *Schatz, first named the Bezalel School of Arts and 
Crafts. It was named after the artist in charge of the construc- 
tion of the *Tabernacle, Bezalel ben Uri (Ex. 31:1-5, 35:30-32). 
Schatz, who had a utopian vision, believed that the students 
would be able to help build a Third Temple in Jerusalem. In 
1903 Schatz broached his idea to Theodor Herzl, and the deci- 
sion to establish Bezalel was confirmed at the Seventh Zionist 
Congress (Basel, 1905). 

From the beginning the institute contained three divi- 
sions: a school for painting, workshops, and the Bezalel Mu- 
seum. In 1908, when the school moved to new premises it 
already taught 30 different crafts, such as silverwork, weav- 
ing, woodcarving, ivory inlaying, etc. In 1913 the number of 
students was around 500. In 1911-14 separate branch for Ye- 
menite goldsmiths operated in *Ben Shemen. The works of art 
created in the workshops were displayed by Schatz in Europe 
and New York as means of getting financial support. 

The Bezalel style in crafts was a combination of Art Nou- 
veau, the Oriental style, and the Art and Crafts Movement. 
Most of the objects were Judaica artifacts utilizing images from 
Jewish tradition, from the Bible as well as from the Zionist ide- 
ology (Elijah’s Chair, 1916-25, Israel Museum, Jerusalem). 

Economic factors in the main caused the closure of the 
Bezalel institute in 1929. A basic argument about its artistic 
style was one of the reasons its influence on Israeli art de- 
clined. The leading opponents were a group of young artists 
from Tel Aviv who desired a connection with modern Western 
art styles such as Expressionism, Primitivism, and Cubism. 

German-influenced teachers founded the New Bezalel 
in 1935, and it was directed in that spirit by Josef *Budko, Er- 
ich *Mendelson, and Mordecai *Ardon. At that time the influ- 
ence of modernism and the aesthetics of the Bauhaus became 
dominant. Since the 1970s Bezalel has been the major institute 
for fine arts and design in Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: O. Gideon, “The Utopian Art of Bezalel,” in: 
Ariel, 51 (1982), 33--63; N. Shilo-Cohen (ed.), Bezalel shel Schatz - 
1906-1929 (1983). 

[Ronit Steinberg (2"¢ ed.)] 


BEZALEL BEN MOSES HA-KOHEN (1820-1878), Lithua- 
nian rabbi and unofficial rabbi of Vilna. At the age of 11, Beza- 
lel already knew by heart two of the six orders of the Talmud; 
at 13, he had covered the entire Talmud and amazed his lis- 
teners with his original halakhic discourses. A sermon which 
he delivered before the rabbis of Vilna at the age of 18 was 
subsequently published in his Reshit Bikkurim. His novellae 
were collected in a work Torat Yisrael which is no longer ex- 
tant. In 1843 although only 23 years of age, Bezalel was chosen 
as one of the rabbis of Vilna in succession to Joseph Shiskes. 
He soon became the leading “moreh zedek” of Vilna, an office 
equivalent to that of rabbi of the city. Bezalel was well versed 
in secular subjects, particularly mathematics and engineering. 
Reshit Bikkurim, responsa and comments on the Sifra (1868), 
reveals his extensive scholarship and his firm attitude in hal- 
akhic questions. His glosses on the Talmud, Mareh Kohen, 
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bearing the same title as his notes on Yoreh Deah, were pub- 
lished in the Vilna edition of the Talmud (1884). His commen- 
tary on the Sefer ha-Mitzvot of Maimonides appeared in the 
Vilna edition of 1866. He also published a pamphlet entitled 
Horaat Hetter, dealing with the permissibility of using etrogim 
from Corfu on Sukkot (1876). Many of Bezalel’s responsa ap- 
pear in the works of his contemporaries and a number of his 
writings are still in manuscript. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.N. Maggid-Steinschneider, Ir Vilna, 1 
(1900), 55-61; J.L. Maimon, Middei Hodesh be-Hodsho, 4 (1958), 


12-16. 
[Itzhak Alfassi] 


BEZALEL BEN SOLOMON OF KOBRYN (17** century), 
preacher and author. Bezalel was active in Slutsk (Minsk re- 
gion), Boskowitz (Moravia), and Przemysl. The following of 
his books are worthy of note: (1) Pelah ha-Rimmon (Amster- 
dam, 1659), consisting of 20 different expositions of various 
Midrashim; (2) Ammudei ha-Shivah (“Seven Pillars, Lublin, 
1666), sermons on obscure Midrashim. The “Seven Pillars” are 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, Aaron, David, and Solomon, 
and each section has in its title a biblical verse containing the 
respective names of these worthies. In his introduction the au- 
thor states: “I found favor in the eyes of the rulers and leaders 
of the country [Lithuania], who were moved to make a large 
contribution toward the publication of the book, and it also 
received the approbation of the Council of the Four Lands” 
Selections from the book were published by Joshua Abraham 
b. Israel of Zhitomir under the title Nofet Zufim (Lemberg, 
1804). (3) Korban Shabbat (Dyhernfurth, 1691), homilies on 
the Sabbath precepts and customs, compiled from the hal- 
akhic authorities and works of Kabbalah. Other of his works 
are still in manuscript. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or, 289, n. 613; Halpern, Pinkas, 
78-79, 99; Pinkas Slutsk... (1962), 19, 33, 272. 


[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


BEZEK (Heb. 713), place-name mentioned in the Bible. Saul 
mustered his army there before undertaking his campaign to 
relieve *Jabesh-Gilead, which was being besieged by the Am- 
monites under Nahash (1 Sam. 11:8). Bezek has been identified 
(following Eusebius, Onom. 54:8) with Khirbat Ibziq, 15 mi. 
(24 km.) north of Shechem on the road leading to Beth-Shean. 
Its position on the road descending from the hill country of 
Ephraim to the Jordan Valley would explain its choice as a 
mobilization point. 

A Bezek is also mentioned in Judges 1:4-5, as the place 
where the tribe of Judah defeated the Canaanites and Perizz- 
ites. Their dying overlord, Adoni-Bezek, was taken to Jeru- 
salem. Attempts to locate this Bezek in the vicinity of Jeru- 
salem have so far been unsuccessful. Some scholars accept its 
identification with the other Bezek, assuming that the tribe 
of Judah crossed the Jordan Valley in the direction opposite 
to that taken by Saul and then continued south to its inheri- 
tance. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Clermont-Ganneau, Arch, 2 (1899), 239 ff; 
Alt, in: PJB, 22 (1926), 48ff.; EM. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


BEZEM, NAFTALI (1924- ), Israeli painter. Born in Essen, 
Germany, the youngest son of a Polish-Jewish immigrant fam- 
ily, Bezem immigrated to Eretz-Israel with the assistance of 
*Youth Aliyah. His parents were murdered in Auschwitz. In 
1943 Bezem began his studies at the Bezalel Academy of Art 
and Design in Jerusalem under the guidance of Mordecai *Ar- 
don, whom he adopted as a father figure. Later Bezem him- 
self became a teacher in the institute. In 1949 he traveled with 
his wife, Hannah Liberman, to Paris and studied at the Cen- 
tre d’Art Sacre, a Catholic art school specializing in modern 
sacred art. Over the years Bezem had many one-man shows 
and produced a number of reliefs for public buildings, wall 
paintings, stained glass, and tapestries. In 1975 his eldest son 
was murdered in a terrorist attack in Jerusalem’s Zion Square. 
Bezem divided his life between Israel and Switzerland. 

Besem’s art was much involved in the history of Israel. 
Some of his art works are located in official institutes of the 
State of Israel, such as the ceiling painting in the President’s 
Residence in Jerusalem and the metal relief at the Yad Vashem 
Holocaust Memorial in Jerusalem. In his symbolic style he in- 
tegrated Jewish and Zionist contents with the formal require- 
ments of these institutes. 

During the years Bezem devised a symbolic language. 
The beheaded fish or the rooster were symbols of atonement 
and in the context of the Holocaust served as a symbol of 
the victim being sacrificed. Boats with oars were the means 
of transport by which he arrived to Israel; the forward mo- 
tion symbolized progress with the boat a protective device. 
The lion was his characteristic symbol for Jewish objects and 
stones represented an old city on which a new city is built. The 
Sabbath candles symbolized the happiness of his childhood 
and the candles of his mother but also the light that went out 
when his son died. 

For several years after the death of his son Isaac, Bezem, 
the mourning father, dedicated himself to the theme of Isaac’s 
sacrifice (the *Akedah). In these paintings he created an anal- 
ogy between the sacrifice of the father and sacrifice of the son, 
without a ram for redemption. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Amishai-Maisels, Naftali Bezem (1986). 


[Ronit Steinberg (2"4 ed.)] 


BEZIDUL NOU (Hg. Bézédujfalu), village in Transylvania, 
Romania, inhabited by Szeklers, a distinctive ethnic group of 
Hungarian origin who speak a specific Hungarian dialect. 
In the 17 century it was an important center of the Sabba- 
tarians, who practiced their religion mostly in secret. There 
were other centers of Sabbatarians in 18‘ century Transylva- 
nia, but they disappeared in the face of Christian hatred and 
enmity towards them. In 1868-69, after equal rights had been 
granted to Hungarian Jewry, the Sabbatarians, then number- 
ing approximately 100, mostly poor farmers, openly practiced 
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Judaism. The seal of the community they established was in- 
scribed the “Proselyte Community Congregation of Jeshu- 
run.” At the beginning of the 20 century a few Jews by birth 
settled in the village and intermarried with the proselytes. In 
1940 Bezidul Nou passed from Romania to Hungary and there 
followed a period of disaster because of the strong racial laws 
which existent in Horthiite Hungary. The authorities ordered 
the demolition of the synagogue; under pressure from the lo- 
cal Christian clerics and the Hungarian Horthiite authorities, 
most of the community became converted to Unitarianism. 
From 1940 the leaders of the congregation tried to obtain ex- 
emption for their members from the anti-Jewish racial laws. 
On Oct. 3, 1941, the Hungarian minister of justice signed an 
order enabling the descendants of Sabbatarians to obtain cer- 
tificates of exemption. There were then 94 proselytes living in 
Bezidul Nou, while an additional 30-40 persons originating 
from the village or the vicinity also obtained certificates. These 
were still being issued by the Hungarian ministry of justice in 
spring 1944, a few days before the German occupation. When 
ghettos were established, the proselytes were deported to the 
Marosvasarhely ghetto together with the other Jews who lived 
in the region. Some of their leaders succeeded in reaching Bu- 
dapest and obtained certificates for a small number already 
confined in the ghetto, who were subsequently released. Those 
who did not wish to accept the certificates were deported to 
*Auschwitz. 

After World War 11 Bezidul Nou reverted to Romania; 
those who survived the Holocaust remained formally Chris- 
tians, although some continued to follow Jewish observances. 
In 1960 they began to emigrate to Israel, where by 1968 they 
numbered approximately 50. Only five families, all aged per- 
sons, remained in the village in 1969, formally belonging to 
the Unitarian Church. But they observed the Sabbath and 
their wives lit candles on Sabbath eve as they had learned 
from their forefathers; they also maintained close contact with 
their relatives in Israel for some time. A small cemetery with 
a few hundred tombstones attests to the past existence of the 
community. The Hebrew inscription (Ger Zedek, “proselyte” 
appears next to the name on many of the tombstones, most 
of which bear the menorah and a Magen David. Today these 
are almost the only memory of the existence of a specific Sab- 
batarian community among the Szeklers, though even today 
there are stories about these the “Jewish” predecessors. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Kohn, A szombatosok (1889), 336-7; Beck, 
in: Dr. Blochs Oesterreichische Wochenschrift (1912), 704-5, 738-40, 
754-6; Gy. Balazs, in: Libanon, 6 (Hg., 1941), 18-22. 


[Yehouda Marton / Paul Schveiger (24 ed.)] 


BEZIERS (Heb. w172; based on the Latin form), city in the 
department of Hérault, France. Natives of the city were known 
as °W172 normally transliterated as “Bedersi.” An estate near 
Béziers belonging to Jews (Guardia Judaica) is mentioned in 
a document of 990. In the 11‘ century, the Jews lived in both 
parts of the city, which was divided between the bishop and 
the count. They paid the count taxes on honey, cinnamon, 
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and pepper. The synagogue was built in 1144 or 1164 in the 
present rue de la Promenade. Its mosaic pavement, with He- 
brew inscriptions and its foundation stone, were discovered 
in the first half of the 19"* century. The cemetery was situated 
outside the city walls to the east and two Hebrew tombstones 
have been discovered there. A rue de la Juiverie recalling one 
of the medieval Jewish quarters still exists. Both the count 
and the bishop made use of Jewish commercial and financial 
agents. In 1160 the bishop abolished the ancient local custom 
of stoning the houses of the Jews on the Sunday before Eas- 
ter. In return, the Jews undertook to pay an annual tax. Count 
Roger 11 was kindly disposed toward the Jews, even entrusting 
them with administrative functions. The Christian inhabitants 
of Béziers, who had *Albigensian leanings, were also, as a rule, 
favorably disposed. About 200 Jews were among the victims of 
the massacre of the Albigenses in Béziers in 1209. Most of the 
Jewish population had previously fled from the city. Some of 
the refugees settled in Narbonne; some apparently in *Gerona, 
Spain; an inscription apparently intended for the synagogue 
they founded there has been discovered in Gerona. The rev- 
enues formerly derived by the counts of Béziers from the Jews 
now went to the king. The bishop however retained his right, 
and even built a new synagogue in the part of the city under 
his jurisdiction in an effort to attract Jews from the area. In 
1278, however, the king compelled him to destroy the syna- 
gogue and ordered the Jews who had moved to the bishop's 
territory to return. 

Béziers was known to the medieval Jews as “the little 
Jerusalem.” Abraham *Ibn Ezra stayed there for some time 
in about 1155; he dedicated his Sefer ha-Shem to two scholars 
of Béziers. *Benjamin of Tudela, visiting the town in about 
1165, remarked on “a congregation of learned men.” The best 
known of these are the liturgical poet Abraham b. Isaac *Be- 
dersi, his son *Jedaiah ha-Penini, and *Meshullam b. Moses. 
The poets Eleazar Hanan Ezobi, Astruc of Béziers, and Me- 
shullam Ezobi also lived in Béziers. Samuel Ibn *Tibbon lived 
there for some time. Solomon b. Joseph ibn Ayyub of Granada 
and Jacob b. Moses, translators of Arabic works into Hebrew, 
settled at Béziers. 

The Jews were expelled from Béziers in 1306. An indi- 
cation of the scope of the Jewish settlement there is provided 
by three deeds of sale which have been preserved concerning 
the subsequent liquidation of their real estate on the king’s be- 
half. The documents mention at least 13 houses which had be- 
longed to some ten Jews. In 1367 the community was renewed 
by an agreement made by a number of Jews with the bishop. 
The general expulsion of the Jews from France in 1394 again 
forced them to leave. During World War 11, 300 Jewish refu- 
gees stayed in Béziers, where they had two prayer rooms at 
their disposal, until 1943. A new community was formed after 
the war which in 1968 comprised some 400 persons, mostly 
from North Africa. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Graetz, Hist, 6 (1949), index; Roth, Dark 
Ages, 136, 146; Gross, Gal Jud, 96-105; Z. Szajkowski, Franco-Judaica 
(1962), no. 309; idem, Analytical Franco-Jewish Gazetteer (1966), 198; 
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Millas Vallicrosa, in: Sefarad, 10 (1950), 341-3; Catane, in: Tarbiz, 24 
(1954/55), 232f.; H. Vida, Episcopatus... Béziers (1951). 


[Zvi Avneri] 


BIALA, town in W. Galicia, S. Poland, on the river Biala oppo- 
site the Silesian town *Bielsko with which it was amalgamated 
in 1950 to form Biala-Bielsko. The two were closely connected 
through their joint textile industry. In 1765 the Jews were ex- 
pelled from Biala. Many of them subsequently returned and 
formed a community in conjunction with the Jews in the 
suburbs which until the middle of the 19 century remained 
under the jurisdiction of the Oswiécim community. A cem- 
etery was established in 1849 and an independent congrega- 
tion constituted in 1872. The Jews in Biala numbered about 
2,600 in 1929. With the exception of the hevra kaddisha the 
charitable and cultural institutions were maintained jointly 
with those of the Bielsko (Bielitz) community. For Holocaust 
period see *Bielsko. 


BIALA PODLASKA, town in Lublin province, Poland. The 
first mention of Jewish settlement in Biata Podlaska dates from 
1621 when 30 Jewish families were granted rights of residence 
there. In 1841 there were 2,200 Jews out ofa total population of 
3,588; in 1897, 6,549 out of 13,090; in 1921, 6,874 out of 13,000., 
and in 1939, 7,439 (36.9% of the total population). The main 
Yiddish newspaper, Podlasyer Leben was published there be- 
tween the two world wars. 


Holocaust Period 

On September 26, 1939, the Soviet army entered the town, but 
withdrew a month later when the Soviet-German boundary 
agreement was reached. About 600 Jews left the town together 
with the Soviet army. The remaining Jewish population was 
immediately subjected to Nazi persecution and terror. At the 
end of 1939 about 2,000 Jews from Suwalki and Serock were 
forced to settle here. A few months later about 1,000 Jew- 
ish prisoners of war who had served in the Polish army were 
brought to Biala Podlaska from the prison camp in Czarne 
near Chojna. Several score of them were murdered during 
the march on foot to Biala Podlaska. They were imprisoned 
on arrival in a forced labor camp and about a year later were 
transferred to a Lublin prisoner of war camp. During 1940 and 
1941 further deportations to Biata Podlaska took place. Sev- 
eral hundred Jews from Cracow and Mlawa were dispatched 
there. As a result of all the “resettlements” the Jewish popu- 
lation in the town grew to about 8,400 in March 1942. At the 
end of June 1941 a number of Jews were sent to the concen- 
tration camp in *Auschwitz for giving bread to Soviet prison- 
ers of war marching through the town. They were among the 
first Jewish victims to perish in Auschwitz. 

On June 11, 1942, the first deportation from Biala took 
place. About 3,000 people were sent to *Sobibor death camp 
and exterminated. In late September and early October 
1942, a second deportation was carried out in which the en- 
tire remaining Jewish population was sent to the ghetto in 
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Miedzyrzecz, and from there to *Treblinka death camp in No- 
vember. Only 300 Jews were left in Biala Podlaska in a newly 
established forced labor camp. This was liquidated in May 
1944 and all its inmates transferred to *Majdanek concentra- 
tion camp, where only a few survived. Several hundred Jews 
fled to the woods during the deportations, but only about 30 
of them survived in hiding until the liberation of the region 
in July 26, 1944. After the war the surviving Jewish remnant, 
together with a few hundred former residents who came back 
from the Soviet Union, tried to rebuild the Jewish community, 
but were forced to leave the town in the summer of 1946 be- 
cause of antisemitic manifestations among the Polish popu- 
lation. In June 1946 Polish antisemites killed two young Jews 
and destroyed the monument which the Jewish survivors had 
erected in memory of the murdered Jewish community. Soci- 
eties of former Biata Podlaska residents were active in Israel, 
the U.S., Argentina, France, Canada, and Australia. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: MI. Feigenbaum (ed.), Sefer Biala-Podlaska 
(1961). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Halpern, Pinkas, index; B. Wasiutyn- 
ski, Ludnosc Zydowska w Polsce w wiekach xix i xx w. (1930). 


[Stefan Krakowski] 


BIALE, DAVID (1949- ), U.S. historian of Jewish culture, re- 
ligion, and politics. Biale was educated at Harvard University, 
the University of California at Berkeley, the Hebrew Univer- 
sity, and ucLA, where he received his Ph.D. in history in 1977. 
He taught Jewish history at the State University of New York, 
Binghamton, and Graduate Theological Union in Berkeley, 
and from 1999 served as Emmanuel Ringelblum Professor of 
Jewish History at the University of California at Davis. 

He is the author of a number of books, among them Ger- 
shom Scholem: Kabbalah and Counter-History (1979), Power 
and Powerlessness in Jewish History (1986), Eros and the Jews: 
From Biblical Israel to Contemporary America (1992), and is the 
editor of Cultures of the Jews: A New History (2002), a signifi- 
cant re-conceptualization of the entirety of Jewish history. 

Biale’s work is characterized by attention to the broad 
sweep of Jewish history; while he is primarily a specialist in 
modern European Jewish history, his investigations took him 
to all periods and geographic centers. Especially significant 
is his edited volume, Cultures of the Jews, a work designed to 
re-focus the discipline of Jewish history on everyday matters, 
on the multifaceted interaction of Jews with their social and 
political environments, and on neglected groups within the 


Jewish community. 
[Jay Harris (24 ed.)] 


BIALEH, ZEVI HIRSCH BEN NAPHTALI HERZ (1670- 
1748), German rabbi and rosh yeshivah. Bialeh was born in 
Lemberg. He served as rabbi of Biala (hence his name) and 
then as head of a yeshivah in Lemberg. In 1718 he was ap- 
pointed to Halberstadt (hence his other appellation Zevi 
Hirsch Halberstadter) where he remained until his death. Be- 
cause of his acumen he was also called Hirsch Harif (“sharp”). 
He established a large yeshivah in the town and among its 
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pupils were such outstanding rabbis of the following genera- 
tion as Akiva *Eger, Isaiah *Berlin, and Mordecai *Halber- 
stadt. He refused to publish his novellae on the grounds that 
through the continual publication of works by aharonim, stu- 
dents would neglect the rishonim, but glosses and responsa by 
him can be found scattered in various works of his contempo- 
raries. His works, which were published only after his death, 
are Ateret Zevi (1804), comprising responsa, sermons, eulo- 
gies, and novellae; Kos Yeshuot (1902), Part 1 novellae on Bava 
Kamma and Shevuot, Part 2 on Bava Mezia and other mate- 
rial. He preferred to penetrate deeply into the understanding 
of the sources, stress the plain meaning of the Talmud, and 
avoid excessive pilpul. Five of his children were rabbis: Solo- 
mon Dov Berush in Glogau; Naphtali Herz in Dubno; Abra- 
ham in Rawicz; Samuel in Halberstadt; and Simhah in Dessau. 
His brother, Israel b. Naphtali Herz (d. 1744) lived in Cleves, 
Offenbach, and Hanau. His talmudic novellae are contained 
in his brother's Ateret Zevi. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michaelson, in: Zevi Hirsch Harif, Kos 
Yeshuot, 1 (1902), appendix (Toledot ha-Mehabber); Israel Moses b. 
Hayyim Joshua, ibid., 2 (1910), appendix (Toledot ha-Mehabber); B.H. 
Auerbach, Geschichte der israelitischen Gemeinde Halberstadt (1866), 
64-70; S. Buber, Anshei Shem (1895), 196, 240, 247f., I.T. Eisenstadt 
and S. Wiener, Daat Kedoshim (1897-98), 141f.; Loewenstein, in: JJLG, 
14 (1921), 19; Frankel, in: Nahalat Zevi, 7 (1937), 321f.; Meisl, in: Reshu- 
mot, 3 (1947), 190; Sefer Biala-Podlaska (1961), 19, 270. 


[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


BIALIK, HAYYIM NAHMAN (1873-1934), the greatest 
Hebrew poet of modern times, essayist, storywriter, transla- 
tor, and editor, who exercised a profound influence on mod- 
ern Jewish culture. Born in the village of Radi, near Zhitomir 
(Volhynia), Bialik’s development as a poet was influenced by 
his environment - the simplicity and fervor of a folk spiritu- 
ality - which characterized Volhynian Jewry, and the hasidic 
ambience, alive with mystic lore, in which it was steeped. His 
father, Isaac Joseph, came of scholarly stock and had been en- 
gaged in the family timber trade and in flour milling before 
coming down in life through his impracticality. For his father 
as well as his mother, Dinah Priva, this was a second marriage, 
both having been widowed previously. Despite his family’s dire 
economic circumstances, Bialik retained many happy memo- 
ries of the first six years of his childhood in Radi. In some of 
his best poems, “Zohar” (“Radiance,’ 1901) and “Ha-Berekhah” 
(“The Pool,” 1905), attempting to recapture the lost paradise of 
childhood, he idealizes the enchanted hours which he spent 
romping in the dazzling light of the fields and in the secret 
shade of the forest. Others have fewer happy references and 
are marked by loneliness, parental neglect, and the almost 
narcissistic withdrawal of a sensitive, artistic child, e.g., the 
prose poem “Safiah” (“Aftergrowth, 1908). 


Childhood Period (1880-1890) 

When Bialik was six, his parents moved to Zhitomir in search 
of a livelihood and his father was reduced to keeping a saloon 
on the outskirts of town. Shortly thereafter, in 1880, his father 
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died and the destitute widow entrusted her son to the care 
of his well-to-do paternal grandfather, Jacob Moses. For ten 
years, until he went to yeshivah in 1890, the gifted, mischie- 
vous Hayyim Nahman was raised by the stern old pietist. At 
first he was instructed by teachers in the traditional heder and 
later, from the age of 13, pursued his studies alone. He was a 
lonely figure in the almost deserted house of study on the edge 
of town, for the expanding modernization of Jewish life had 
restricted the traditional study of Torah to a secluded nook. 
Passionate and solitary dedication to study shaped traits of 
character that Bialik was to exalt: “A fertile mind, lively logic, 
a trusting heart when the knee falters.” From this experience 
of his adolescence stems the sense of vocation of the chosen 
individual who dedicates his life to an ideal, sacrificing youth 
and the delights of the world in order to remain faithful to the 
last. This theme of vocation was to become central to Bialik’s 
thinking and his poetry is a spiritual record of the paradoxical 
struggle to free himself from his calling and at the same time 
to remain faithful to it. During this period too his reading of 
medieval theology and Haskalah works stimulated ambitions 
for secular knowledge, moving him to seek a more compre- 
hensive education. He dreamed of the rabbinical seminary in 
Berlin, and of acquiring the cultural tools that would give him 
entrance to modern European civilization. 


Volozhin Period 

Convinced by a journalistic report that the yeshivah of *Volo- 
zhin in Lithuania would offer him an introduction to the hu- 
manities, as well as a continuation of his talmudic studies, Bi- 
alik persuaded his grandfather to permit him to study there. 
In Volozhin, a center of Mitnaggedim, his hopes for a secular 
academic training were not fulfilled since the yeshivah con- 
centrated only on the scholarly virtues of talmudic dialectic 
and erudition. For a short time Bialik immersed himself in the 
traditional disciplines. In some of his poems the image of his 
stern grandfather merges with the image of the uncompromis- 
ing rosh yeshivah, becoming a symbol of the burning impera- 
tives of traditional Judaism. In the end, however, modernist 
doubts triumphed over traditionalist certainties. Bialik began 
to withdraw from the life of the school and lived in the world 
of poetry. At this time, he read Russian poetry and started his 
acquaintance with European literature. During the following 
year in Volozhin and later in Odessa, he was deeply moved 
by Shimon Shemuel Frug’s Jewish poems, written in Russian, 
and many of Bialik’s early motifs echo him. His first published 
poem, “El ha-Zippor” (“To the Bird”), was written in Volo- 
zhin. In the yeshivah Bialik joined a secret Orthodox Zionist 
student society, Nezah Israel, which attempted to synthesize 
Jewish nationalism and enlightenment with a firm adherence 
to tradition. Bialik’s first published work (in Ha-Meliz, 1891) is 
an exposition of the principles of the society and reflects the 
teachings of Ahad Ha-Am’s spiritual Zionism. 


Ahad Ha-Am’s Influence 
*Ahad Ha-Am, whose thinking had a profound impact on 
Bialik and his generation, first began publishing his essays 
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in 1889. They provided a framework of ideas that helped his 
contemporaries translate their Jewish loyalties from a religious 
context into a modern, philosophically oriented humanist ra- 
tionale for Jewish existence. Bialik recognized Ahad Ha-Am 
as his great teacher. He wrote of this period, “... the day a new 
essay of Ahad Ha-Am’s appeared was a holiday for me. “ Bialik 
later wrote a poem in tribute to his mentor: “Receive our bless- 
ing for each seed of... idea/That you have sown... in our deso- 
late hearts.” But Ahad Ha-Am also had an inhibiting influence 
on Bialik’s poetic imagination. Preferring a classical and lucid 
style, Ahad Ha-Am discouraged many of Bialik’s ventures into 
more modernist or more experimental poetry. 


First Stay in Odessa 

The break with tradition occurred in the summer of 1891 when 
amid disruptions in the yeshivah, Bialik left for Odessa, the 
center of modern Jewish culture in southern Russia. He was 
attracted by the literary circle that formed around Ahad Ha- 
Am and harbored the dream that in Odessa he would be able 
to prepare himself for the entrance to the modern Orthodox 
rabbinical seminary in Berlin. Penniless, alone, unemployed, 
and hungry, he earned a livelihood for a while by giving He- 
brew lessons. He continued to study Russian literature, reading 
and admiring the poetry of Pushkin and Frug, as well as the 
stories and novels of Dostoevski and Gogol. He was tutored 
in German grammar and read works of Schiller and Lessing. 
At first the shy youth did not become involved in the literary 
life of the city but when he showed his poetry to Moses Leib 
*Lilienblum the latter commended the poem “El ha-Zippor” to 
Ahad Ha-Am who passed it on to Yehoshua Hana *Rawnitzki 
to be published in the first volume of Ha-Pardes (1892, p. 219f.). 
The poem, a song longing for Zion written in the style of the 
poets of the Hibbat Zion era, was favorably received by the 
critics. During the six months he spent in Odessa, Bialik wrote 
several poems and made the acquaintance of prominent lit- 
erary figures with whom he was to establish lasting relation- 
ships. He was especially close to Rawnitzki and their friend- 
ship was to develop into a unique collaboration in literary and 
publishing endeavors. 


Return to Zhitomir 

When Bialik learned, early in 1892, that the yeshivah of Volo- 
zhin had been closed, he cut short his stay in Odessa and 
hurried home in order to spare his dying grandfather the 
knowledge that he had forsaken his religious studies. On re- 
turning home he found that his older brother too was dying. 
Dejected by the whole atmosphere, which for him embod- 
ied the chronic despair and spiritual squalor of Jewish life, 
he wrote “You have not changed from what you were/Old 
oldness, nothing new/Let me join your company, my broth- 
ers,/Together we will rot till we stink” (“Bi-Teshuvati” (“On 
My Return”), 1892). Another poem of this period which is 
reminiscent of Frug “Mi-Shut ba-Merhakim” (“From Wan- 
dering Afar”) also develops the theme of unfulfilled return. 
The alienated son, full of youthful vitality, is repelled by the 
melancholy of a moribund traditionalist society. The death of 
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Judah Leib *Gordon, the last significant poet of the Haskalah 
period, in the summer of 1892, closed an era. Rawnitzki asked 
Bialik to compose an elegy for the second volume of Ha-Pardes 
(1893, p. 248f.), and he complied with “El ha-Aryeh ha-Met” 
(“To the Dead Lion”). Like other early poems, it still showed 
the influence of the Haskalah poets and was omitted from the 
collected poems. The elegiac mood characterizes a consider- 
able part of Bialik’s early work and tears are a recurring motif 
in the first volume of poems (1901). Before leaving Odessa he 
wrote “Hirhurei Laylah” (“Night Thoughts,” 1892; “My song is 
a bottle of tears, a bottle of tears”), and in a later poem “Shi- 
rati” (“My Song,” 1901) he describes his mother’s tear falling 
into the dough she is kneading and it is this tear that enters 
his bones and is transformed into poetry. 


1893-1896 

In the spring of 1893, after the death of his brother and grand- 
father, Bialik married Manya Averbuch (d. 1972) and for the 
next three years joined her father in the timber trade in Ko- 
rostyshev, near Kiev. Since business kept him in the forest for 
long stretches, he read widely and broadened his education 
considerably during this lonely period. At that time he wrote 
“Al Saf Beit ha-Midrash” (“On the Threshold of the House of 
Study,’ 1894) which predicts the ultimate triumph of Israel’s 
spirit. While the themes of the poem, which poignantly speaks 
of the abandoned house of study, are vocation and return, the 
underlying priestly symbolism, relating to the Ninth of Av, 
the date on which the poem was written, endows the house 
of study with the universal metaphor of ancient ritual. In the 
hymn “Birkat Am” (“The Blessing of the People,’ 1894), writ- 
ten several months earlier, which is permeated by intricate al- 
lusions to Temple ritual, the poet metamorphoses the build- 
ers of Erez Israel into priests and Temple builders. Temple 
imagery seems to be a predominant symbol both of Bialik’s 
thought and of his poetry and is a basic point of reference of 
his brilliant cultural interpretation of the two Jerusalems - the 
earthly and the celestial — in his address at the opening of the 
Hebrew University (1925). 


1897-1900 

In the spring of 1897, failing in business, Bialik found a posi- 
tion as a teacher in Sosnowiec, near the Prussian border. The 
pettiness of provincial life depressed him and he wrote sev- 
eral satires that were published under pseudonyms. During 
this period he started to write stories (e.g., “Aryeh Baal Guf,” 
1899) and to experiment with Yiddish writing. Some of his 
poems appear to reflect the life-affirming themes of the “new 
way” embraced by the writers of the 1890s, although Bialik 
remained wary of what he felt was the literary pretensions 
of its members. The poet’s ire against Jewish apathy toward 
the rising national movement found expression in “Akhen 
Hazir ha-Am” (“Surely the People is Grass,’ 1897) in which 
he called out to the people, “Even when the horn be sounded 
and the banner raised/Can the dead awaken, can the dead 
stir?” Widely acclaimed, it was the first of his poems of wrath 
and reproof in which he speaks to the people in the tones of 
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prophetic visions. While biblical themes were not uncommon 
in the period, Bialik’s unequaled mastery of the prophetic 
diatribe added a dimension of authenticity to his utterances, 
and he began to be considered the national poet. Other po- 
ems indicate his preoccupation with the implications of the 
First Zionist Congress. Welcoming the high tide of national 
enthusiasm, as in “Mikraei Ziyyon” (“Convocation of Zion, 
1898), he was at the same time faithful to Ahad Ha-Am’s 
spiritual ideology and wrote a satire against Herzl’s political 
Zionism, “Rabbi Zerah” (1912), which, because of its tone of 
levity, Ahad Ha-Am refused to print in Ha-Shiloah. “Al Levav- 
khem she-Shamem” (“On Your Desolate Hearts,” 1897), his 
most profound response to the Zionist Congress, gives vent 
to Bialik’s despair with contemporary Jewish life. In it he de- 
velops his own set of symbols which were to recur throughout 
his poetry; the cat, which first appears in “Levadi” (1902), as a 
symbol of boredom and despair; the sanctuary as the symbol 
of tradition; and the spark of fire, appearing in many poems 
in various forms (a burning coal or candle, a twinkling star, 
or flaming torch), representing the true ideal. “Ha-Matmid” 
(“The Talmud Student,’ 1894-95), his first long poem, appar- 
ently begun in Volozhin, was an immediate triumph. In the 
poem Bialik traces the inner struggles of the dedicated stu- 
dent who represses his natural inclinations and sacrifices life, 
movement, change, nature, and family for the ascetic study of 
Torah. This was an ideal figure who captured the imagination 
of the reader. He embodied the moral qualities that build so- 
cieties and preserve cultures. The ability to sublimate for the 
sake of higher values was a basic idea in Bialik’s conception 
of vocation. The key metaphor of the poem is, characteristi- 
cally, the twinkling light. 


Settling in Odessa 

In 1900 Bialik finally succeeded in finding a teaching position 
in Odessa where he lived until 1921, except for a year’s stay 
in Warsaw (1904), where he served as literary editor of Ha- 
Shiloah. He was drawn into the circle of writers and Zionist 
leaders that gathered around Ahad Ha-Am, *Sholem Yankev 
*Abramovitsh, and Simon *Dubnow. Other members of the 
group were Mordecai (Ben-Ami) Rabinowicz, Hayyim *Tcher- 
nowitz, and Alter Druyanov. As Bialik gained a reputation, 
young poets such as Zalman Shneour, Jacob *Fichmann, and 
Jacob *Steinberg went to Odessa to meet him. Working with 
Mendele, he translated the latter’s “Fishke the Lame” into He- 
brew from the original Yiddish. He had tried his hand at Yid- 
dish poetry before leaving Sosnowiec and now his work with 
Mendele, a master in Hebrew and Yiddish literatures, turned 
him to Yiddish again. His realistic stories in Hebrew, “Aryeh 
Baal Guf’ and “Me-Ahorei ha-Gader” (“Behind the Fence,” 
1909), were influenced by Mendele’s realism of style - indeed 
they came into being because Mendele had forged a new and 
pliant Hebrew idiom. Bialik’s poetry, however, including the 
prose poem “Safiah,” was relatively free of his mentor’s in- 
fluences. Together with Rawnitzki, Simhah *Ben-Zion, and 
Elhanan Leib Lewinsky he founded the Moriah Publishing 
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House which produced suitable textbooks for the modern Jew- 
ish school written in the spirit of Ahad Ha-Am’s educational 
ideals. In his dark rooms in Odessa Bialik created nature poems 
that evoke a childhood intoxicated with light (e.g., “Zohar,” 
1901). During this period also a self-imposed challenge to cast 
folk expression into Hebrew, only a literary language then, 
led the poet to write the first of a series of folk songs. In his 
first decade in Odessa he wrote poems of wrath in Yiddish 
(“Fun Tsaar un Tsorn” (“Of Sorrow and Anger”), 1906) and in 
Hebrew (“Hazon u-Massa” (“Vision and Utterance”), 1911). 
Both were products of that critical period in Jewish life when 
the initial impetus of Zionism was retarded and other move- 
ments and ideologies, such as Yiddishism and territorial- 
ism, offered different solutions to national problems. When 
Bialik’s first volume of poems appeared in 1901, Joseph Klaus- 
ner hailed him as “the poet of the national renaissance.” In 
1902 he wrote “Metei Midbar” (“The Dead of the Desert”), a 
long descriptive poem whose motifs are taken from the leg- 
end that the generation of the Exodus did not die but slum- 
bers in the desert. Gigantic in stature, they awaken from 
time to time to utter defiance against the divine decree which 
consigned them to their state of living death, and to fight for 
their own redemption. It may also reflect the universal pre- 
dicament of modern man whose struggle for the right to de- 
termine his own destiny involves the desperate rejection of 
the divine imperative. 


Kishinev 

The Kishinev pogroms in 1903 deeply shocked the whole civ- 
ilized world. Bialik, on behalf of the Jewish Historical Com- 
mission in Odessa, went to Kishinev to interview survivors 
and to prepare a report on the atrocity. Before leaving he 
wrote “Al ha-Shehitah” (“On the Slaughter,’ 1903) in which 
he calls on heaven either to exercise immediate justice and, if 
not, to destroy the world, spurning mere vengeance with the 
famous lines “Cursed is he who says “Revenge’/ Vengeance for 
the blood of a small child/Satan has not yet created.” Later he 
wrote “Be-Ir ha-Haregah” (“In the City of Slaughter,’ 1904), a 
searing denunciation of the people’s meek submission to the 
massacre, in which he is incensed at the cowardliness of the 
people, bitter at the absence of justice, and struck by the in- 
difference of nature — “The sun shone, the acacia blossomed, 
and the slaughterer slaughtered” 


Influence of Warsaw 

In 1904 Bialik became the literary editor of Ha-Shiloah and 
moved to Warsaw, where, among the members of the circle 
of Isaac Leib * Peretz, he found a lighter mood. They were less 
cautious and less involved with higher principles than the 
Odessa group. In Warsaw he wrote several memorable love 
poems. The symbolist emphasis of Peretz may have influenced 
the poem “Ha-Berekhah” (“The Pool; 1905), most of which 
was written during the Warsaw stay. The pool, guarded by 
the forest, reflects the changing moods of nature and the ob- 
server, meditating on the “riddle of the two worlds,’ objective 
reality and reality as it is reflected in the pool, ponders which 
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is primary — the external manifestation, or the inner concep- 
tion of the soul (of art). This was Bialik’s most prolific period 
and “Ha-Berekhah” was followed by his most enigmatic and 
experimental work, “Megillat ha-Esh” (“The Scroll of Fire,” 
1905). The work is a prose poem which fuses elements drawn 
from Jewish legend (aggadah) and Jewish mysticism. Its overt 
theme is the destruction of the Temple and of Jerusalem, 
and the exile which followed. The destruction of the Tem- 
ple appears to represent the destruction of the poet’s soul on 
one level and that of the religious faith of an entire genera- 
tion on the other. The youths, marooned on the island, as they 
are transported into exile may symbolize spiritual isolation; 
at the same time the two youths represent the struggle be- 
tween faith and despair which is the poem's central theme. The 
chosen youth himself is caught between the call to preserve 
the last spark of redemption and the lure of eros, the girl. 
Torch in hand, he moves toward the girl and plunges into 
the abyss. 


Silence 

After “Megillat ha-Esh” Bialik fell into a period of silence, writ- 
ing few poems and becoming occupied with manifold cul- 
tural activities: public lectures, essays, criticism, translating, 
and editing. The growing tension and the stark dichotomies 
in his poetry point to an inner crisis; the lonely poet can no 
longer find solace either in his individual talent or in his God. 
The radical split of personality in the autobiographical prose 
poem “Safiah” (1908), in which the child’s inner self is aban- 
doned by its double, who accompanies the crowd, marks the 
farthest development of Bialik’s ambivalent attitude to tradi- 
tion and religion. Baruch Kurzweil has shown that the change 
in the motif of return in “Lifnei Aron ha-Sefarim” (“Before 
the Book Case,” 1910) marks a turning point in Bialik’s po- 
etry. The poet desperately realizes that his attempt to return 
and to repent fails because there is no one to return to, and 
no condition of dialogue with God or the world. The flame of 
the study candle has died, the people’s past is a graveyard that 
offers nothing, and the returning son, despairing, welcomes 
death and departs. Bialik’s poetry now becomes acutely per- 
sonal. The poet, sensing his strangeness in the world, retreats 
and longs for death. Having lost the purity of childhood and 
the grace of the chosen, he is preoccupied with death - a bro- 
ken, useless twig, dangling from its branch (“Zanah lo Zalzal” 
(“A Twig Fell”), 1911). Before his death Bialik wrote the cycle 
“Yatmut” (“Orphanhood” poems, c. 1933) in which the exis- 
tential predicament is fused with the poignancy of his own 
orphaned childhood. 


Berlin and Palestine 

Bialik lived in Odessa until 1921 when Maxim Gorki inter- 
ceded with the Soviet government to permit a group of He- 
brew writers to leave the country. Bialik went to Berlin, which 
had become a center of Jewish émigré writers, engaging in 
publishing and editing, until he settled in Tel Aviv in Palestine 
in 1924 where he spent the rest of his life. He died in Vienna 
where he had gone for medical treatment. 
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Essays 

A series of essays written between the years 1907 and 1917 se- 
cures Bialik’s place as a distinguished essayist. In it he charts 
the course of modern Jewish culture: the state of Hebrew lit- 
erature, the condition of Hebrew journalism, the development 
of language and style, the existential function of language, and 
the role of authority in culture. “Ha-Sefer ha-Ivri” (“On the 
Hebrew Book,’ 1913) propounds his basic idea of selecting and 
collecting the best of classic Jewish literature. 


Cultural Role 

After 1905, he became more active in public affairs, devoting 
his abundant vigor, vision, and charm to the preservation and 
advancement of Jewish culture. He participated in Zionist 
Congresses (1907, 1913, 1921, and 1931) and the Congress for 
Hebrew Language and Culture (1913). His cultural missions 
took him to the United States (1926) and to London (1931). 
From 1928 on, ill health forced him to spend his summers in 
Europe and these trips became occasions for the promotion 
of Jewish culture. He was active in the work of the Hebrew 
University, served as president of the Hebrew Writers Union 
and of the Hebrew Language Council, and initiated the popu- 
lar Oneg Shabbat, a Sabbath study project. 


Editor and Translator 
Bialik was the literary editor of several periodicals, Ha- 
Shiloah (1904-09), Keneset (1917), and Reshumot (1918-22), 
and he founded Moznayim in Palestine (1929). Together with 
Rawnitzki he compiled a selection of rabbinic lore, Sefer ha- 
Aggadah (1908-11) and the collected works of the medieval po- 
ets Solomon ibn *Gabirol (1924) and Moses *Ibn Ezra (1928). 
In 1932 he published a commentary to the first order of the 
Mishnah. His masterful translations of Don Quixote (1912) and 
Wilhelm Tell (1923) are an integral part of his work. After his 
death some of Bialik’s lectures and addresses were collected in 
Devarim she-be-Al Peh (2 vols., 1935) and part of his huge cor- 
respondence was published in Iggerot (5 vols. 1938-39). 

For English translations of his work see Goell, Bibliog- 
raphy, index. 

[Samuel Leiter] 

Evaluation 
Bialik’s literary career is a watershed in modern Hebrew lit- 
erature; when he arrived on the scene, Hebrew poetry was 
provincial and by and large imitative. It could not free itself 
of the overwhelming biblical influence which had dominated 
it for centuries and, except for the poetry of a few, the stylized 
florid biblical melizah (ornate phrase) had a stifling effect on 
the creativity of the Haskalah poets. At the same time most of 
these poets slavishly imitated in subject and in genre the Euro- 
pean models - mainly German romantic poetry. Bialik, who 
more than any other Hebrew poet since *Judah Halevi had a 
thorough command of Hebrew and the ability to use the many 
resources of the language, forged a new poetic idiom which 
enabled Hebrew poetry to free itself from the overwhelm- 
ing biblical influence and yet, at the same time, retain its link 
with “the language of the race.” While his Hebrew remained 
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learned and “literary,” he anticipated the conversational verse 
which was to become the hallmark of the Palestinian poets 
(e.g., in his folk poems and children’s verse). Not an experi- 
menter, Bialik nevertheless opened new vistas when on rare 
occasions he abandoned the accepted accented syllabic meter 
for purely biblical cadences, or when he developed the Hebrew 
prose poem. While he wrote his serious verse in the Ashkenazi 
accent, he was among the first to try out the Sephardi accent 
in his children’s verse. He freed Hebrew poetry from its di- 
dactic and propagandistic tendency. Although his works are 
often filled with fervent Jewish hopes, memories, and ideals, 
content is always subordinate to aesthetic criteria. Early Bi- 
alik criticism invariably reads all his poems as expressions of 
national ideas, but many of his poems are purely lyrical and 
have been misinterpreted by critics whose love of ideals ex- 
ceeded their literary taste. Lyric poems like “Zanah lo Zalzal” 
or “Im Dimdumei ha-Hamah” are among the finest in Hebrew 
literature. Bialik’s dominant theme is the crisis of faith which 
confronted his generation as it broke with the sheltered and 
confined medieval Jewish religious culture of its childhood 
and desperately sought to hold on to a Jewish way of life and 
thought in the new secularized world in which it found itself. 
He adopted the ethico-humanist reading of Judaism which 
was proffered by Ahad Ha-Am, but as Kurzweil has pointed 
out, he often had grave misgivings as to its efficacy in bridging 
the traditional and the modern. His doubts find conscious and 
unconscious expression in his writings. Despite his moments 
of despair, Bialik did not completely abandon the Ahad Ha- 
Amian hope of reconciling modernism with tradition within 
the context of a new national Jewish culture (Kurzweil’s view 
on this is to the contrary). 

Bialik’s poetry, growing out of the cultural milieu of 
Eastern European Jewry in a particular area, is in a sense re- 
gional, but because of its great artistic merit has become the 
concrete expression of the general crisis of faith which faced 
an entire generation of Europeans. His poetry can be read on 
three levels: the individual, the Jewish, and the universal. As 
an individual, the poet emerges as a sensitive artist who seeks 
to preserve the purity of his “calling” in the face of the mate- 
rialism and the erotic drive of modern man. He loses his pu- 
rity as he leaves the security of his childhood Eden and vainly 
attempts to recapture it. At times he is not sure whether his 
preoccupation with society, with his people and its ideals, may 
not actually hinder his self-fulfillment as an artist. On the Jew- 
ish level, the poet becomes the spokesman of his generation. 
Born in the pious world of the East European Jewish town, he 
is cast into a secular materialist world which questions the old 
values. He strives to reconstruct a way of life in which he can 
survive as a Jew and thus fulfill Judaism’s historical mission. 
On the universal level, the poet, a product of a preindustrial 
rural world, is driven into the secular city, driven out of the 
Eden of good order and faith. He is left to agonize about his 
loneliness, his barrenness, and his ultimate death. 

Searching out new and further vistas yet rooted in the 
rich Jewish heritage, Bialik is both the product and the domi- 
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nant motivator of the cultural revolution of his age, embody- 
ing its very essence — to carve out of the past the foundation 
on which the people might build with dignity in the future. In 
answering the silent cry of a people needing articulation in a 
new era, he has gained its permanent recognition. As a poet 
his genius and spirit have left an indelible imprint on mod- 
ern Hebrew literature. 
[Ezra Spicehandler] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Efros, Hayyim Nahman Bialik (Eng., 1940), 
incl. bibl.; E. Lachower, Bialik, Hayyav vi-Yzirotav (19507); J. Fich- 
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Jeshurin, in: H.N. Bialik, Oysgeklibene Shriftn (1964), Bialik’s bibli- 
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(1984); S. Werses, Ben Gilu’i le-Kisu’i: Bialik be-Sippur u-ve-Masah 
(1984); Z. Shamir, Ha-Zarzar Meshorer ha-Galut: Al ha-Yesod ha- 
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(1990); D.S. Breslauer, The Hebrew Poetry of H.N. Bialik and a Mod- 
ern Jewish Theology (1991); E. Nathan, Ha-Derekh le-”Metei Midbar”: 
Al Poemah shel Bialik ve-ha-Shirah ha-Russit (1993); U. Shamir and 
Z. Shamir (eds.), Al Sefat ha-Brekhah: Ha-Poemah shel Bialik bi-Re’i 
ha-Bikkoret (1995); D. Miron, H.N. Bialik and the Prophetic Mode in 
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ture (2003); Y. Bakon, Zofeh Hayyiti be-Eyno shel Olam (2004). WEB- 
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BIALKIN, KENNETH J. (1929-_), U.S. lawyer. Born in the 
Bronx, N.Y., to immigrant parents, Bialkin graduated from 
the University of Michigan in 1950 with a degree in econom- 
ics and then earned a J.D. degree from Harvard in 1953. His 
law practice encompassed a broad range of corporate and se- 
curities law matters, first when he was senior partner in the 
law firm of Willke, Farr & Gallagher and then with Skadden, 
Arps, Slate, Meagher & Flom. At the same time, he taught se- 
curities law at New York University School of Law for 18 years 
and became involved in a number of Jewish organizations. As 
such he was frequently quoted in the press on issues of Jewish 
interest. He was national chairman of the Anti-Defamation 
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League; president and chairman of the American Jewish His- 
torical Society, president of the Jewish Community Relations 
Council of New York; chairman of the Conference of Presi- 
dents of Major American Jewish Organizations, and chairman 
of the America Israel Friendship League. He also served for 30 
years as vice chairman of the Jerusalem Foundation. 

In his law practice, Bialkin represented insurance com- 
panies, broker-dealers, investment bankers, and other finan- 
cial institutions. In 1998 he represented Travelers Group in its 
merger with Citicorp. The year earlier, he represented Trav- 
elers in its acquisition of Salomon Inc., and he represented 
the stock exchange Nasdaq in its restructuring to separate it 
from the NASD in 2000 and 2001. He was involved in some 
of the largest insurance company mergers and acquisitions in 
the United States, including the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company in its merger with New England Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company. He also represented Travelers Group in its $4 
billion acquisition of Aetna’s property-casualty operations. 

Bialkin is a former editor of Business Lawyer magazine 
and was chairman of the American Bar Association’s commit- 
tee on federal regulation of securities. His wife, Ann Bialkin, 
who earned a master’s degree in social work from Columbia 
University, established Elem (a Hebrew acronym for “youth 
in distress”), a foundation that assists teenagers in Israel who 
commit crimes or use drugs and who are apparently over- 
looked by the judicial system. 

In recognition of his 16 years as a member of its board of 
directors, Citigroup established the Kenneth J. Bialkin/Citi- 
group Public Service Award at the American Jewish Histori- 
cal Society. 

[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


BIALOBLOCKI, SAMUEL SHERAGA (1888-1960), talmu- 
dic scholar born in Pilwiszki (western Lithuania). Bialoblocki 
studied for many years at the Lithuanian yeshivot of Telz, Slo- 
bodka, and Ponevezh; at the last he studied under Isaac Jacob 
Rabinowitz and Isaac *Blaser. After World War 1 he entered 
the Bet Midrash Elyon of Hayyim *Heller in Berlin. He also 
attended various universities and graduated from Giessen 
with a thesis on Materialien zum islamischen und juedischen 
Eherecht... (1928) and became instructor in modern Hebrew. 
Between 1928 and 1934 he was one of the contributors on tal- 
mudic subjects to the German Encyclopaedia Judaica. With 
the advent of the Nazis he emigrated to Palestine where first 
he taught at the Mizrachi Teachers’ Training College in Jeru- 
salem but later ventured into the real estate business, though 
continuing to devote most of his time to his studies. When 
Bar-Ilan University was opened in 1955, Bialoblocki was ap- 
pointed head of its Talmud department; he also served as 
chairman of the university’s Senate. 

Bialoblocki, though a profound scholar of vast erudi- 
tion, did not publish much; his importance lay chiefly in 
his influence as a teacher. His method, both in teaching and 
writing, expressed a spirit of conservative criticism. He be- 
gan to prepare an anthology of early commentaries on the 
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Talmud with notes on the variants and sources for the Mak- 
hon ha-Talmud ha-Yisreeli ha-Shalem, of which a first part 
was published posthumously (Bar Ilan, Sefer ha-Shanah, 2 
(1964), 65-69). In Germany he published his Beziehung des 
Judentums zu Proselyten und Proselytentum (1930, Heb. tr., 
44-60). Various learned articles of his appeared in: Keneset, 
6-8 (1942-44); Yovel Shai... S.J. Agnon (1958); and Alei Ayin 
(Sefer Yovel... S. Schocken 1952). He contributed the article on 
Personal Status (Ishut) to the Encyclopaedia Hebraica. Bialo- 
blocki also contributed articles on the Torah centers in Lith- 
uania and on his teacher I.J. Rabinowitz in: Yahadut Lita, 1 
(1960), 185ff., 394 ff. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.Z. Hirschberg and S.J. Agnon, in: Bar-Ilan, 
Sefer ha-Shanah..., 2 (1964), 7-43 (Eng. summaries); Ungerfeld, in: 
Ha-Zofeh (Jan. 2, 1970). 


[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


BIALOBLOTZKY (Bialloblotzky), CHRISTIAN HEIN- 
RICH FRIEDRICH (1799-1869), hebraist and missionary. 
Bialoblotzky converted to Christianity as a young man and 
studied ecclesiastical history and philosophy at Goettingen, 
where he also was active as preacher. He traveled in Asia and 
Africa on behalf of different Protestant missions, and after 
serving as head of a private school in England, became lec- 
turer at the University of Goettingen. Among his published 
works are Das Biblische Unterrichtswesen (1828); The Chron- 
icles of Joseph b. Joshua Meir the Sephardi (2 vols., 1835-36), a 
translation with introduction and notes of Joseph *ha-Kohenr’s 
Sefer Divrei ha-Yamim; a Hebrew lexicon, Ozar ha-Shorashim 
(Lexicon radicum hebraicarum, 1843), in Hebrew and Latin as 
well as in Hebrew and English; and Psalms (first book 1846), 
Hebrew, Greek, and English, as part of Origen’s Hexapla. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: K.H. Voigt, in: E-W. Bautz (ed.), Bi- 
ographisch-Bibliographisches Kirchenlexikon 15 (1999), 132-42; N.M. 
Railton, “Transnational Evangelicalism: The Case of Friedrich Bi- 
alloblotzky 1799-1869, in: M. Brecht et al. (eds.), Arbeiten zur Ge- 
schichte des Pietismus, 41 (2002). 


BIALOSTOTZKY, BENJAMIN JACOB (1893-1962), Yiddish 
poet, essayist, and folklorist, born in Pumpenai (Pumpian), 
Lithuania. Bialostotzky was the son of the famed “Posvoler 
Maggid.” He immigrated to the United States in 1911 and stud- 
ied at the City College of New York. From 1914 a member of 
Poale Zion, he helped found Yiddish schools, was active in 
various organizations, co-edited Yiddish journals and, from 
1922, wrote for the Yiddish daily Forverts. His works were first 
collected in Lider un Eseyen (“Poems and Essays,” 1932). In 
1953 he edited the memorial volume for the poet David *Edel- 
stadt. His own volume of poetry Lid tsu Lid (“Poem to Poem,” 
1958), includes his bibliography by E.H. Jeshurin. His folklore 
studies resulted in several collections of legends: Fun Golus 
Bovl bis Roym (“From the Babylonian Exile to Rome,’ 1949), 
Di Mesholim fun Dubner Magid (“Parables of the Maggid of 
Dubno,’ 1962); Yidisher Humor un Yidishe Leytsim (“Jewish 
Humor and Jewish Jesters,” 1963). 
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[Melech Ravitch] 


BIALYSTOK (Rus. Belostok), industrial city in N.E. Poland; 
latterly one of the principal Russian/Polish Jewish centers; 
incorporated into Russia between 1807 and 1921 and admin- 
istered by the U.S.S.R. between 1939 and 1941, reverting to 
Poland in 1945. Originally the Bialystok community formed 
part of the *Tykocin (Tiktin) community. Jewish settlement 
in the village of Bialystok was encouraged by the mano- 
rial overlords, the counts of Branicki. In 1745 the Bialystok 
community became self-governing, although remaining 
within the Tykocin province. The heads of the Jewish com- 
munity were permitted to take part in municipal elections in 
1749. In 1759 the Jews had to contribute two-thirds of the funds 
required to provision the armies in transit through Bialystok. 
The character of the craft guilds explicitly admits Jewish mem- 
bership. Communal affairs were regulated by the counts in 
1749 and 1777. By 1765, there were 765 Jews living in Bialystok. 
(See Table: Jewish Population of Bialystok, 1765-1948.) 


The Jewish Population of Bialystok, 1765-1948 





Absolute Numbers Percentages 
1765 765 22.4 
1808 4,000 66.6 
1856 9,547 69.0 
1861 11,873 69.8 
1895 47,783 76.0 
1910 52,123 68.5 
1913 61,500 68.6 
1929 43,150 47.8 
1932 39,165 60.5 
1936 42,880 43.0 
1945 1,085 na. 
1948 660 na. 











The position of the Jews deteriorated when Bialystok 
passed to Prussia (1795), and subsequently to Russia. Its situa- 
tion on the western border was favorable for developing trade 
with Russian markets, however, and the Jews were able to earn 
a livelihood as army purveyors or importers of tea and other 
commodities. The economic situation deteriorated when there 
was an influx of Jews expelled from the neighboring villages 
in 1825-35 and 1845, under the 1804 discriminatory legislation 
(see *Russia), who crowded into Bialystok. There was a steep 
increase in the Jewish population which in 1856 numbered 
9,547 out of a total population of 13,787, many of them home- 
less or unemployed. Welfare institutions were established in 
an attempt to alleviate matters. 

The development of the large textile industry in Bialystok 
after the Napoleonic wars owes much to Jewish enterprise. A 
number of the soldiers from Saxony were expert weavers and 
spinners who settled in Bialystok and established workshops 
largely financed by Jews; textile mills were erected by two Jews 
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in 1850. As they acquired spinning, weaving, knitting, and 
dyeing skills, Jews replaced the German specialists. In 1860, 
19 of the 44 textile mills in Bialystok were Jewish owned, with 
an output valued at 3,000,000 rubles; in 1898, of the 372 mills 
in Bialystok, 299 (80.38%) were Jewish owned, while 5,592 
(59.5%) of the workers were Jewish. Of the total output of the 
Bialystok mills for this year, valued at 12,855,000 rubles, the 
Jewish share amounted to 47.3%. 

The Jewish labor movement found strong support in Bi- 
alystok, and in 1897 many Jewish workers there became mem- 
bers of the *Bund. The Bialystok Jewish workers issued an 
underground newspaper, Der Byalistoker Arbayter, the same 
year. The intensive activities of the labor movement in Bialy- 
stok during the Russian revolution of 1905-06 provoked sav- 
age acts of reprisal by the Russian authorities. The *pogroms 
in Bialystok that occurred between June 1 and 3, 1906, were 
the most violent of the mob outbreaks against Russian Jewry 
that year, resulting in 70 Jews being killed and 90 gravely 
injured. The commission of inquiry later appointed by the 
Duma to investigate the circumstances surrounding the po- 
grom held both the local police and the central authorities to 
blame for the tragedy. A prolonged crisis in Bialystok’s trade 
and industry followed. 

The contacts with German Jewry during the period that 
Bialystok was governed by Prussia had introduced the spirit 
of Enlightenment (*Haskalah) into Jewish circles in Bial- 
ystok. Prominent in the movement were members of the 
*Zamenhof family; Abraham Schapiro, author of Toledot 
Yisrael ve-Sifruto (1892); Jehiel Michael Zubludowsky, a con- 
tributor to Ha-Karmel and author of Ruah Hayyim (1860); 
and the poet Menahem Mendel *Dolitzki. A Hovevei Zion 
group was formed in Bialystok in 1880. Zionism in its mani- 
fold ideological ramifications subsequently gained numer- 
ous supporters. The Bialystok Zionists were led by Samuel 
*Mohilewer, and later by Joseph *Chasanowich. Rabbis liv- 
ing in Bialystok in the 19t» century included Aryeh Leib b. 
Baruch Bendit (1815-20), author of Shaagat Aryeh; Yom 
Tov Lipmann Heilpern (1849-79); and Samuel Mohilewer 
(1883-98). 

Modern Jewish elementary schools, such as the mod- 
ern heder (heder metukkan), a girls’ school, and institutes for 
commerce and crafts were founded while Bialystok was part 
of Russia; the language of instruction was Russian, but Hebrew 
was also taught. The first Hebrew kindergarten was founded 
in 1910. Hebrew elementary and high schools were established 
after World War 1. 

In 1895 the Jewish population numbered 47,783 (out of 
62,993). Of the 3,628 merchants and shopkeepers in the city 
in 1897, 3,186 (87.8%) were Jews. In 1913 the Jewish population 
numbered 61,500 (out of 89,700). In 1921, 93% of the business- 
men were Jewish, and 89% of the industrial plants were Jew- 
ish owned; later the proportion of Jews in business decreased 
(to 78.3% in 1928). In 1932 there were over 39,165 Jews (out of 
91,207) in Bialystok. 

[Nathan Michael Gelber] 
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Holocaust Period 

Shortly after the outbreak of the war, the Germans entered 
Bialystok, first occupying it from September 15 until Septem- 
ber 22, 1939, when it was transferred to the Soviets. The sec- 
ond German occupation was from June 27, 1941, to July 27, 
1944. At that time some 50,000 Jews lived in Bialystok, and 
some 350,000 in the whole province. On the day following the 
second German occupation, known as “Red Friday,’ the Ger- 
mans burned down the Jewish quarter, including the syna- 
gogue and at least 1,000 Jews who had been driven inside. 
Other similar events followed in rapid succession: On Thurs- 
day, July 3, 300 of the Jewish intelligentsia were rounded up 
and taken to Pietrasze, a field outside the town, and murdered 
there; on Saturday, July 12, over 3,000 Jewish men were put to 
death there. Their widows were later known in the ghetto as 
“die Donnershtige” (“the ones from Thursday”) and “di Shab- 
besdige” (“the ones from Saturday”). A *Judenrat was estab- 
lished on German orders (July 26, 1941), and chaired by Rabbi 
Rosenmann, but his deputy, Ephraim *Barash, was the actual 
head and served as its liaison with the German authorities. 
On August 1, some 50,000 Jews were segregated into a closed 


ghetto. The three gates in the barrier were guarded by armed 
gendarmes. 

For administrative purposes, Bialystok was incorporated 
into the Reich (end of July 1941), as an autonomous district 
(Bezirk) of East Prussia under Gauleiter and Oberpraesident 
Erich Koch, one of Hitler’s trusted men. Under this setup vari- 
ous Nazi authorities in Berlin, Koenigsberg, and Bialystok is- 
sued frequently contradictory orders concerning the fate of 
the Jews of the ghetto. The first year, there was relative quiet 
and order in the ghetto (except for the deportation of 4,500 
of the poorest Jews to Pruzhany) as the Germans wished to 
exploit the ghetto to a maximum in industrial production 
for the army. Every Jew in the 15-65 age group was forced to 
work, and the Germans meted out physical punishment, in- 
cluding death sentences, to anyone attempting to avoid or re- 
sist forced labor. The only remuneration was a daily bread ra- 
tion of 500 grams, which was later reduced to 350 grams. In 
addition, the Germans confiscated property, imposed forced 
“contributions,” and collected a head and apartment tax; the 
Judenrat collected its own taxes to cover its expenses. There 
were private factories in the ghetto, owned by a German in- 
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dustrialist, Oskar Stefen; Jews were also employed in various 
German enterprises outside the ghetto. Two thousand persons 
were employed by the Judenrat, not including those in charge 
of the ghetto’s economic enterprises. Over 200 men served in 
the “Jewish Police” The Judenrat maintained important de- 
partments: industry and artisans, labor, finances, and supply; 
its other departments dealt with health, welfare, housing, cul- 
ture, and vegetable gardening for staples for a small segment 
of the ghetto; in the main, however, the Judenrat concentrated 
on factories engaged in war production in the hope of thus 
prolonging the survival of the ghetto inhabitants. The deputy 
chairman of the Judenrat, Barash, knew the truth about the 
deportations and death camps and had also read German doc- 
uments containing plans to liquidate the ghetto. Nevertheless, 
up to his last day, he trusted in the idea that the inmates’ hard 
work and economic “usefulness” would delay their destruc- 
tion or even save them. Most of the inhabitants of the ghetto 
trusted Barash and shared his illusions. He stayed at his post 
until he was deported to Majdanek and murdered. 

The Germans embarked upon the liquidation of the Jews 
on Feb. 5-12, 1943, when the first Aktion in the ghetto took 
place. The Jews were dragged from their homes and hiding 
places. One thousand of them were killed on the spot, while 
10,000 were deported to Treblinka death camp. The period 
following the first Aktion was marked by Jewish underground 
preparations for armed resistance in the event that the depor- 
tations would be resumed. At this time the local German au- 
thorities, who were interested in prolonging the existence of 
the ghetto for economic reasons, were negotiating with the 
Berlin and Koenigsberg authorities on the date for the liquida- 
tion of the ghetto. The differences of opinion were resolved in 
the latter’s favor, leading to the final destruction of the ghetto 
on Aug. 16, 1943. 


RESISTANCE. An underground came into existence in the 
early days of the ghetto and expressed itself mainly through 
sabotage acts at the members’ places of work. It lacked, how- 
ever, a uniform plan of action and a clear idea of its aims. 
Finally, in November 1942, Mordecai *Tenenbaum (Tamaroff), 
sent by the *Warsaw Jewish Fighting Organization to organize 
resistance in Bialystok Ghetto, arrived in the city and gave 
the movement direction. The underground’s main problems 
were the lack of arms and disunity in the ranks. The ghetto 
stood alone in its struggle, for no help could be expected 
from the Polish underground. Arms had either to be stolen 
from the German armories or purchased at high prices out- 
side the ghetto; only the hand grenades were of home manu- 
facture. 

In the early stage, Barash supported the ghetto under- 
ground and supplied it with finances and information through 
Tenenbaum. Barash also passed on copies of the Judenrat’s 
minutes and proclamations as well as copies of German doc- 
uments for the underground’s secret archives. These archives 
were established by Tenenbaum on the model of the *Ringel- 
blum Oneg Shabbat archives in the Warsaw Ghetto. Tenen- 
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baum wrote a great deal himself and also collected diaries, 
depositions, historical articles, folklore, and Judenrat and 
German documents. These archives were hidden outside the 
ghetto and uncovered after the war; most of its contents are 
now in the custody of *Yad Vashem in Jerusalem. Until Janu- 
ary 1943, the Bialystok underground maintained regular con- 
tact with the Jewish Fighting Organization in Warsaw, *Vilna, 
and other ghettos. 

Barash supported the underground, however, only as 
long as the Germans were unaware of its existence. When the 
first Aktion took place, in February 1943, the underground 
was not yet ready. However it stepped up its activities. The 
men were trained in the use of arms, more weapons were ac- 
quired, and attempts were made to establish contact with the 
partisans in the forests. Several sentences of death were also 
carried out on Jews who acted as informers or otherwise co- 
operated with the Gestapo. The ghetto youth were greatly at- 
tracted to the forests, where there was a chance of fighting and 
personal salvation. Three small groups left the ghetto for the 
forests (January, March, and June 1943). But the Jewish parti- 
san groups there were in a difficult situation, for they had few 
arms, and there was no Soviet partisan activity in the vicin- 
ity in this period. The ghetto therefore remained the base for 
the provision of food, medical aid, clothing, and arms to the 
small number of Jewish partisans. 

One of the weaknesses of the underground, disunity, 
stemmed from differences in the members’ political back- 
ground and views on the underground’s character and goals. 
Some were convinced that the minimum conditions neces- 
sary for military operations could not exist inside the ghetto, 
and that in fighting in the forests, side by side with the other 
partisans, the Jews could contribute to the common struggle 
against the Nazis. Tenenbaum on the other hand, adhered 
to the view that the underground had to concentrate on the 
struggle inside the ghetto, and that only after they had carried 
out this national duty could the members of the underground 
continue the struggle in the forests. It was not until July 1943, 
after the break with the Judenrat chairman, that the various 
underground movements in the ghetto united, on the basis 
of Tenenbaum’s views, in a united fighting organization. Te- 
nenbaum was elected its chairman, and Daniel Moszkowicz 
deputy chairman. Other prominent members of the under- 
ground were Zerach Zylberberg, Hershel Rosenthal, Haika 
Grosman, and Israel Margulies. 

The united Jewish underground called upon the Jews to 
disregard the orders for deportation, and join the active re- 
sistance. Most of the Jewish population, however, stupefied 
by the Germans’ surprise attack, which launched the final 
liquidation of the ghetto on Aug. 16, 1943, obeyed the orders 
given. The Germans were aware of the existence of the under- 
ground and therefore made careful secret preparations for the 
Aktion, for which a special commando unit from *Lublin was 
brought under the command of Odilo *Globocnik. The Jewish 
Fighting Organization tactics were to open battle, prevent the 
Jews from leaving the ghetto for the deportation trains, break 
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through the German ranks, and seek refuge in the forests. Ger- 
man fire, however, supported by tank action, crushed the re- 
bellion. After a day of fighting, 72 fighters retreated to a bunker 
in order to organize their escape to the forests. The Germans 
discovered the bunker and killed all the fighters, with a single 
exception. The ghetto fighters held out for another month, and 
night after night the gunfire reverberated through Bialystok. 
The commanders, Tenenbaum and Moszkowicz, presumably 
committed suicide when the revolt was quashed. A month 
later the Germans announced the completion of the Aktion, 
in which some 40,000 Jews were dispatched to Treblinka and 
Majdanek. The members of the Judenrat were among the last 
group to be deported. A few dozen Jews succeeded in escaping 
from the ghetto and joined the partisans in the forests. The re- 
volt made a deep impression upon the Poles and the Germans. 
After the ghetto’s liquidation, six Jewish girls remained who 
had posed as “Aryans.” They acted as underground couriers, 
and now helped those who escaped to reach the partisans. Af- 
ter suffering many losses, the Jewish partisans in the forests 
united to form a single group, “Kadimah.” They in turn were 
absorbed into a general partisan movement led by Soviet par- 
achutists at the end of 1943. 

After the war there remained 1,085 Jews in Bialystok, of 
whom 900 were local inhabitants, and the rest from the neigh- 
boring villages. Of the ghetto inhabitants 260 survived, some 
in the deportation camps, others as members of partisan units. 
The community presumably dwindled and dissolved. 


[Bronia Klibanski] 
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BIARRITZ, coastal town in southwestern France. The Jew- 
ish community dates to the beginning of the 17 century. In 
1619, after disorders in St. Jean-de-Luz, many *Marranos left 
that town to settle in Biarritz; according to the contemporary 
Pierre fAncre they numbered 2,000. In the census of Jews 
taken in 1942, 168 families were registered in Biarritz. The pres- 
ent synagogue, built in 1904, contains the Torah scrolls, the 
Ark, and the silver candelabrum from the former synagogue 
of Peyrehorade. In 1968, the Biarritz community had 150 mem- 
bers, many of whom originated from North Africa. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, Marranos, 223ff.; Laborde, in: Le Ré- 
publicain du Sud Ouest (1963); Loeb, in: REJ, 22 (1891), 111; Z. Sza- 
jkowski, Analytical Franco-Jewish Gazetteer (1966), 241. 


[Roger Berg] 
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BIBAGO, ABRAHAM BEN SHEM TOV (i15'? century), 
Spanish scholar, religious philosopher, commentator on Aris- 
totelian works, and preacher. His name is also spelled Bivach. 
Bibago was born in the province of Aragon. He first resided in 
Huesca, where, in his youth, he completed a commentary on 
Aristotle’s Posterior Analytics, and where there is reference to 
his having a wife and children (1446). Bibago seems to have 
been forced out of his community; in his own words, “for they 
suspected me for my studying the books of the Greeks ... and 
I was wandering and alone, away from my land and the place 
of my desire, exiled among the nations.” Bibago presumably 
outgrew or overcame his reputation as a radical. In 1465 he 
participated in the conversion of a Maranno in Huesca. He 
later settled in Saragossa, where he was head of the yeshivah 
(c. 1470), and preached publicly on Sabbaths and festivals. He 
engaged in numerous disputations with Christian scholars at 
the court of Juan 11, king of Aragon, on the Trinity and other 
Christian tenets, and for this reason kept abreast of Christian 
theology and scholastic philosophy. He died before the Inqui- 
sition’s trial and execution in 1489 of the participants in the 
Huesca conversion years before, including Bibago’s brother 
Isaac, a physician. 


Works 

Bibago knew Arabic and Latin, and his works are replete with 
references to Greek, Latin, and Arabic as well as a wide vari- 
ety of Hebrew sources, including the Kabbalah. He knew the 
works of Aristotle and wrote commentaries to several of his 
books, including Posterior Analytics (preserved in Vatican ms. 
350 and Paris ms. 959), Physics (no longer extant), and Meta- 
physics (Munich ms. 357), based on the Middle Commentar- 
ies of *Averroes. Among the Greeks, he quotes Euclid, Galen, 
Ptolemy, Alexander of Aphrodisias, Themistius, Apollonius 
of Perga and others. Among Christian sources, he quotes the 
Gospels, Eusebius, Duns Scotus, William of Ockham, and 
Thomas Aquinas. Among the Arabic philosophers, besides 
Averroes he mentions, Al-Farabi, Avicenna, Al-Ghazali, Ibn 
Tufayl, and Avempace. Many of his numerous works, includ- 
ing on medicine and astronomy, and some of his philosophi- 
cal works, have not survived. 

Bibagos Ez Hayyim (“Tree of Life”) has survived in a 
single manuscript (Paris ms. 995), dealing with the creation 
of the world, and presenting arguments against the doctrine 
of eternity. Several of Bibagos letters to Moses *Arondi (who 
had also participated in the 1465 conversion) have survived 
(Parma ms. 457), as have a treatise on the multiple forms, 
which M. Steinschneider and A. Nuriel attribute to Bibago 
(Paris ms. 1004/1), and Zeh Yenahamenu (“He will comfort 
us, Gen. 5:29; printed in Salonika, 1522/3, and also found in 
Paris ms. 995 and Adler ms. 28), a homily for the first Sabbath 
of the year. Bibago’s most important work is his Derekh Emu- 
nah (“Path of Faith”), probably written in Saragossa around 
1480, and printed in Constantinople in 1521/2. (A defective 
photo-offprint, Jerusalem, 1970, is missing pp. 98-101). An- 
notated selections were published by Chava Fraenkel-Gold- 
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schmidt (Jerusalem, 1978). Four manuscripts of the book exist 
(Paris ms. 747 and ms. 995; Munich ms. 43; Cambridge Trinity 
College). The book is divided into three treatises. The first 
discusses the acts of God, His knowledge, and His provi- 
dence; the second the intellect and its objects, faith and reason, 
sin, and related topics; and the third, the principles of the 
Jewish religion, miracles, creation, and special articles of 
faith. 


His “Derekh Emunah” and Philosophy 

M. Steinschneider called Bibago “a rational believer” (“Denk- 
glaubigen”), and A. Altmann described him as a “staunchly ... 
Orthodox thinker.” Perhaps the experiences of his youth, when 
he felt his faith and piety were wrongly doubted, led him to in- 
sist on the supremacy of faith (thus, the name of his book, “the 
Path of Faith”), although he accepted the view of many of his 
predecessors that the ancient prophets and rabbis originally 
knew the sciences, and that in fact science had originated as 
Jewish wisdom, which subsequently became forgotten in ex- 
ile. Since the ancient Jewish authors knew the rational truth, 
by accepting their truth on the authority of faith one shares in 
their rational knowledge without having to resort to specula- 
tion. Faith and reason thus differ in method but not in con- 
tent. Indeed, since it is the conclusion that matters, once we 
have true conclusions, we do not need the speculative prin- 
ciples which led to those conclusions (DE 70c). 

Faith is thus both rational in content and superior to 
reason, because “faith itself is that by which the soul becomes 
actualized and immortal, and is thus the immortality itself... 
For the path of faith (derekh emunah) is what saves (moshiah) 
and provides immortality to the faithful nation ... and gives 
perfection to conception and verification” (DE 59c-60a). Ra- 
tional speculation can only provide the basis of salvation for 
a few intellectuals, “but in faith, every person is saved, ‘for the 
just will live by his faith’ (Hab. 2:4)” (DE 49d). Faith is thus the 
highest human perfection, and “I say that the ultimate pur- 
pose of miracles is the imparting of faith” (DE 85b). In an in- 
teresting collective twist on Maimonides’ intellectual theory 
of providence, Bibago suggests that since the Torah, teaching 
true faith, actualizes the Jews’ intellects, the Jewish people en- 
joys special national providence. Faith thus provides for na- 
tional as well as individual salvation. 

Faith being both superior to reason and rational in con- 
tent, Bibago opposed both the extreme opponents and propo- 
nents of philosophy. On the one hand, he sharply denounced 
the bigoted zealots “who retain the shell but reject the ker- 
nel, posing as pious before the multitude, while vilifying 
and mocking the master [i.e., Maimonides] and his disci- 
ples” (Derekh Emunah 45:4). On the other hand, however, he 
sharply criticized the destructive tendency of some of the ra- 
tionalists in their pursuit of philosophy and free enquiry. 


Influence 

Bibagos views influenced Isaac *Arama, who refers to them, 
without, however, mentioning the author’s name. It appears 
that Arama gained this knowledge through personal contact 
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rather than through reading the Derekh Emunah (Wilensky, 
Yizhak Arama, 44-5; cf. J.S. Delmedigo, Mazref la-Hokhmah, 
8b). Arama describes Bibago as “one of the most important 
scholars and philosophers of our people” (Akedat Yizhak, Gate 
80). Isaac *Abrabanel quotes the Derekh Emunah in his Rosh 
Amanah, without, however, mentioning its author’s name. 
Jacob *Ibn Habib speaks highly of Bibago’s scholarship, al- 
though he objects to his allegorical interpretation of talmudic 
passages (Ein Yaakov, end of tractate Berakhot). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, index, s.v. Abraham Bivach; 
Munk, Mélanges, 507; Graetz, Gesch, 8 (1890°), 219ff.; Steinsch- 
neider, in: MGWyJ, 32 (1883), 79ff., 229; Steinschneider, Uebersetzun- 
gen, 89ff., and passim; S. Wilensky (Heller), Yizhak Arama u-Mish- 
nato ha-Filosofit (1956), index; Y. Hakker, in: Fifth World Congress of 
Jewish Studies, vol. 3 (1969); A. Altmann, “Moses Narboni’s ‘Epistle 
on Shi‘ur Qoma,” in: Studies in Religious Philosophy and Mysticism 
(1969), 209; A. Lazaroff, The Theology of Abraham Bibago (1981); A. 
Nuriel, Concealed and Revealed in Medieval Jewish Philosophy (Heb., 
2000); idem, in: Tarbiz, 52 (1983), 154-66; C. Sirat, A History of Jew- 
ish Philosophy in the Middle Ages (1985), 384-89; R. Jospe, in: A.J.S. 
Newsletter, 33 (1983), 8-9. 
[Raphael Jospe (24 ed.)] 


BIBAGO (Bivach), ISAAC (d. 1489), physician in Huesca, 
Spain; brother of Abraham *Bibago. In the 1460s he and oth- 
ers of his circle helped to bring back to the faith Jews who had 
been forcibly converted to Christianity (see *Anusim). These 
included the wealthy Converso *Juan de Ciudad, who spent 
some time as a guest of the Bibago brothers in order to be in- 
structed by them in the principles of Judaism. In 1489 the In- 
quisition uncovered the Huesca community’s proselytizing 
activities, and Isaac was among the few suspects still living at 
the time. He was arrested and was condemned to be burned 
at the stake. However, as he accepted baptism he was strangled 
before his body was consigned to the pyre; his fellow prison- 
ers were burned alive. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, 2 (1966), 297-9, 385-9; Baer, 
Urkunden, 1 pt. 2 (1956), 488 ff. 


BIBAS, family of rabbis and physicians originating in Spain. 
After 1492 the Bibas family fled to Morocco where its members 
became spiritual leaders of important communities. ABRA- 
HAM BIBAS was one of the leaders of the Castilian community 
in Fez in 1526. HAYYIM became dayyan of Tetuan in 1575; there 
he built the Great Synagogue, which was destroyed by the Mus- 
lims in 1667. His direct descendants succeeded him as leaders 
of the community until after 1700. Other members of the fam- 
ily were dayyanim in Salé. Known for their piety and learning, 
they exercised great influence and had many disciples. Their 
decisions and responsa were collected and many of them were 
published with others of their works. Members of the Bibas 
family settled in Safed, Jerusalem, Cairo, Leghorn, Amsterdam, 
and Gibraltar. sHEM TOV was a member of Joseph Caro’s bet 
din in Safed. josEPH was one of the leading rabbis in Safed 
at the end of the 17** century. He was the father-in-law of the 
Shabbatean Nehemiah Hayyon who found in his library an 
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old manuscript of the Zohar, attributed to Benjamin ha-Levi. 
SAMUEL (d. 1793), a friend of H.J.D. *Azulai, was dayyan in 
Salé. His son JUDAH (1780-1852), a prominent rabbi and pre- 
cursor of Zionism, was born in Gibraltar, and studied there 
and in Leghorn, Italy. He received a secular education in Italy 
and was apparently granted a doctoral degree by an Italian uni- 
versity. Between 1805 and 1832 he lived in Gibraltar, London, 
and Leghorn, gaining a reputation as a Jewish scholar. In 1832 
he was appointed rabbi of Corfu, where he reorganized the 
Jewish community and its education system, and introduced 
reforms which aroused opposition from some of the heads of 
the community. He traveled through Europe in 1839, visiting 
Turkey, the Balkans, Vienna, and Prague. In Zemun he met 
Judah *Alkalai, from whom he learned of the new concept of 
teshuvah as a return to the Land of Israel, and not merely as 
“repentance.” Alkalai incorporated his impressions of Bibas in 
his book Darkhei Noam. Two Scottish missionaries, A. Bonar 
and R.M. M’Cheyne, relate of a visit to the Holy Land in their 
book Narrative and Mission of Inquiry to the Jews in 1839 (1878), 
that Jews in Romania quoted Bibas as saying: “The Jews must 
be instructed in sciences and in arms so that they may wrest 
the land of Palestine from the Turks under the conduct of the 
Messiah, as the Greeks wrested their country.’ It appears that 
Bibas conceived the idea of the return to Zion in active, con- 
temporary terms, on a religious basis. In 1852, after a stay in 
London and another ten-year period in the rabbinical post in 
Corfu, Bibas went to Erez Israel and settled in Hebron. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: I.R. Molho, Ha-Rav Y. Bibas (1957); I. Ben- 
Walid, Va-Yomer (1875), 11, nos. 103-5. J.M. Toledano, Ner ha-Maarav 
(1911), 60, 89-90, 152-3, 158; J. Ben-Naim, Malkhei Rabbanan (1931), 
passim; I.R. Molho, in: Ozar Yehudei Sefarad, 3 (1960), 112-5; M. Bena- 
yahu, ibid., 95-111; Hirschberg, Afrikah, 1 (1965), 314; EZD, 1 (1958), 
276-80; T. Preschel, in: Sinai, 53 (1963), 174-5. 
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THE CANON, TEXT, AND EDITIONS 


CANON 


General Titles 

There is no single designation common to all Jews and em- 
ployed in all periods by which the Jewish Scriptures have been 
known. The earliest and most diffused Hebrew term was Ha- 
Sefarim (“The Books”). Its antiquity is supported by its use in 
Daniel in reference to the prophets (Dan. 9:2). This is how the 
sacred writings are frequently referred to in tannaitic litera- 
ture (Meg. 1:8; MK 3:4; Git. 4:6; Kelim 15:6; et al.). The Greek- 
speaking Jews adopted this usage and translated it into their 
vernacular as ta BiBAia. The earliest record of such is the Letter 
of *Aristeas (mid-second century B.c.E.) which uses the sin- 
gular form (v. 316, év tf BipAe) for the Pentateuch. The trans- 
lator of The Wisdom of *Ben Sira into Greek (c. 132 B.C.E.) 
similarly employs “The Books” to designate the entire Scrip- 
tures (Ecclus., prologue, v. 25 “kai ta Loita tw BiBAiwv”). It is 
from this Hellenistic Jewish usage of ta BiBAia, which entered 
European languages through its Latin form, that the English 
“Bible” is derived. 

The term Sifrei ha-Kodesh (Sifre ha-Qodesh; “Holy 
Books”), although not found in Hebrew literature before the 
Middle Ages, seems to have been used occasionally by Jews 
even in pre-Christian times. The author of 1 Maccabees (12:9), 
who certainly wrote in Hebrew (c. 136-135 B.C.E.), speaks of 
“the Holy Books”. In the early first century c.£., the Greek 
writer of 11 Maccabees 8:23 mentions “the Holy Book” (... 
tiv lepav BiBAov) and toward the end of that century, both 
Josephus (Ant., 20:261) and Pope Clement 1 (First Epistle, 
43:1) refer to “the Holy Books” (ai iepai BiBAou). The appela- 
tion is rare, however, since the increasing restriction of sefer 
in rabbinic Hebrew to sacred literature rendered superfluous 
any further description. On the other hand, Kitvei ha-Kodesh 
(Kitve ha-Qodesh; “Holy Writings”), is fairly common in tan- 
naitic sources as a designation for the Scriptures (Shab. 16:1; 
Er. 10:3; Yad. 3:2, 5; 4:6; BB 1:6; Par. 10:3). Here the definition is 
required since the Hebrew 1n) (ktb) did not develop a special- 
ized meaning and was equally employed for secular writing 
(cf. Tosef., Yom Tov 4:4). The title “Holy Writings” was also 
current in Jewish Hellenistic and in Christian circles, appear- 
ing in Greek as ai tepat ypagai (Philo, Fug. 1:4; Clement's First 
Epistle 45:2; 53:1), as Ta iepa ypappata (Philo, Mos. 2:290, 292; 
Jos., Ant., 1:13; 10:210; et al.). Closely allied to the preceding is 
the title Ha-Katuv (“The Scripture”; Pe’ah 8:9; Ta’an. 3:8; Sanh. 
4:5; Avot 3:7, 8, et al.) and the plural Ha-Ketuvim (“The Scrip- 
tures”; Yad. 3:5 et al.). These, too, were taken over by the Jews 
of Alexandria in the Greek equivalent, probably the earliest 
such example being the Letter of Aristeas (vv. 155, 168, dtd Th¢ 
ypaijc). This term was borrowed by the early Christians (1) 
ypa@r John 2:22; Acts 8:32; 11 Tim 3:16 et al.; ai ypagat Mark 
12:24; 1 Cor. 15:34 et al.; ta ypappata John 5:47). 

These uses of the Hebrew root ktb (“to write”) to specify 
the Scriptures have special significance, for they lay emphasis 
on the written nature of the text in contradistinction to the 
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oral form in which the rabbinic teachings were transmitted. In 
the same way, Mikra (Migqra’; lit. “reading”), another term for 
the Bible current among the rabbis, serves to underline both 
the vocal manner of study and the central role that the public 
reading of the Scriptures played in the liturgy of the Jews. The 
designation is found in tannaitic sources (Ned. 4:3; Avot 5:21; 
TJ, Taan, 4:2, 68a), but it may be much older, as Nehemiah 8:8 
suggests. It is of interest that Miqra’ as the Hebrew for “Bible” 
achieved wide popularity among Jews in the Middle Ages The 
acronym 7”In (TaNaKh), derived from the initial letters of the 
names of the three divisions of the Bible (Torah, Neviim, Ketu- 
vim), became similarly popular. 

Still another expression for the Scriptures is *Torah, 
used in the widest sense of the term as the revelation of reli- 
gion. While it is only occasionally so employed for the Bible 
in rabbinic literature (cf. MK 5a with respect to Ezek. 39:15; 
Sanh. 91b citing Ps. 84:5; PR 3:9, in reference to Eccles. 12:12), 
the fact that vouoc, the Greek rendering of Torah, is found in 
the New Testament in the same way (John 10:34, quoting Ps. 
82:6) indicates that it may once have been in more common 
use among Jews. 

Thoroughly Christian is the characterization “Old Tes- 
tament” (i.e., Covenant; 11 Cor, 3:14; cf. Heb. 9:15-18). This 
term is used to distinguish the Jewish Bible from the “New 
Testament” (i.e., Covenant; 1 Cor. 11:25; 11 Cor. 3:6; Christian 
interpretation of Jeremiah 31:30-32). At the same time, it is 
possible that the designation “Testament” (i-e., “Covenant,” 
Gr.: 6ta61]Kn) may have been a reflection of an extended use 
among Jews of the Hebrew berit (“covenant”) or Sefer ha-Berit 
(“Book of the Covenant”; Ex. 24:7; 11 Kings 23:2, 21). Jeremiah 
(31:30-32) himself uses “covenant” and “Torah” synonymously, 
and the “Book of the Torah” found in the Temple (11 Kings 
22:8, 10) is alternatively styled the “Book of the Covenant” 
(ibid. 23:2, 21). The Wisdom of Ben Sira (24:23) actually uses 
the latter term BiBAwe Sta8HKn¢>) parallel with Torah (vous), 
and a similar usage is found in 1 Maccabees 1:56-57. 


[Nahum M. Sarna] 


The Canon 
The term as applied to the Bible designates specifically the 
closed nature of the corpus of sacred literature accepted as 
authoritative because it is believed to be divinely revealed. 
The history of the word helps to explain its usage. “Canon” 
derives ultimately from an old Semitic word with the mean- 
ing of “reed” or “cane” (Heb. 7137), later used for “a measuring 
rod” (cf. Ezek. 40:5), both of which senses passed into Greek 
(kdvva, Kavw@v). Metaphorically, it came to be used as a rule or 
standard of excellence and was so applied by the Alexandrian 
grammarians to the Old Greek classics. In the second century, 
kavov had come to be used in Christian circles in the sense of 
“rule of faith.’ It was the Church Fathers of the fourth century 
c.E. who first applied “canon” to the sacred Scriptures. 

No exact equivalent of this term is to be found in Jew- 
ish sources although the phrase Sefarim Hizonim (“external 
books”; Sanh. 10:1), ie., uncanonical, is certainly its negative 
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formulation. However, tannaitic literature does employ the 
phrase mettame et ha-Yadayim (“rendering the hands un- 
clean”) to convey what is commonly understood by “canoni- 
cal” According to rabbinic enactment, hands that came into 
direct contact with any biblical book contracted uncleanness 
in the second degree, so that if they then touched terumah 
without prior ritual washing they rendered it unfit for priestly 
consumption (Kelim 15:6; Yad. 3:2; 4:6). Whatever the true ori- 
gin and purpose of this legislation (Yad. 3:3-5; Tosef., Yad. 2:19; 
Shab. 13b-14a; TJ, Shab. 1:6, 3c), the effect was to make the 
phrase “rendering the hands unclean” synonymous with ca- 
nonical. Hence, rabbinic discussions about the full canonicity 
or otherwise of Ecclesiastes, Song of Songs (Eduy. 5:3; Yad. 3:53 
Tosef., Yad. 2:14), Esther (Meg. 7a), Ben Sira, and other books 
(Tosef., Yad. 2:13) are expressed in terms of this formula. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CANON. The concept enshrined 
in the “canon” is distinctively and characteristically Jewish. 
Through it the canonized Scriptures were looked upon as the 
faithful witness to the national past, the embodiment of the 
hopes and dreams of a glorious future, and the guarantee of 
their fulfillment. They constituted, in time, the main source 
for the knowledge of Hebrew and typified the supreme stan- 
dard of stylistic excellence. Through the instrumentality of the 
Oral Law they represented the force of truth, wisdom, law, and 
morality. In short, the development of the canon proved to be 
a revolutionary step in the history of religion, and the concept 
was consciously adopted by Christianity and Islam. 


THE PROCESS OF CANONIZATION. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that the above refers to the canon solely in respect of its 
religious connotation. There is evidence that as early as the 
second half of the second millennium B.c.£., the classical liter- 
ary texts of Mesopotamia were beginning to assume standard- 
ized form. There emerged a widely diffused, recognizable body 
of literature with fixed authoritative texts, the sequence and 
arrangement of which were firmly established. This discovery 
is significant because it provides an important precedent for 
the external features of canonical literature, and it means that 
the process of canonical development could have begun quite 
early in Israel's history. Unfortunately, there is no direct infor- 
mation about the origins of the canon, nor can the criteria of 
selectivity adopted by those who fixed it be ascertained. 

It is clear that the books that make up the Bible can- 
not possibly have contained the entire literary production 
of ancient Israel. The Scriptures themselves bear testimony 
to the existence of an extensive literature which is now lost. 
The “*Book of the Wars of the Lord” (Num. 21:14) and the 
“*Book of Jashar” (Josh. 10:13; 11 Sam. 1:18) are certainly very 
ancient. Prophetic compositions are ascribed to Samuel, Na- 
than, and Gad (1 Chron. 29:29) of the early monarchy period 
and to Ahijah, Jedo/Iddo, and Shemaiah from the time of the 
division of the kingdom (11 Chron. 9:29; 12:5; 13:22). The refer- 
ences to the chronicles of King David (Chron. 27:24), of Solo- 
mon (1 Kings 11:41), and of the Kings of Israel and Judah (ibid. 
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14:19, 29; 1 Chron. 9:1; 11 Chron. 16:11; 20:34; 27:73 32:32; 33:18) 
all bear witness to royal annalistic sources no longer extant. A 
category of literature called “Midrash” (11 Chron. 13:22; 24:27) 
is also ascribed to the times of the monarchy, and a book of 
dirges to the end of that period (11 Chron. 35:25). While it is 
true that in many of these instances it is possible that the same 
work has been referred to under different titles and that the 
caption sefer might indicate a section of a book rather than the 
whole, it cannot be doubted that numerous other works must 
have existed which were not mentioned in the Bible. In fact, 
the very concept of a scriptural canon presupposes a process 
of selection extending over a long period. 

The quantitative disproportion between the literary pro- 
ductions and the literary remains of ancient Israel is extreme. 
The main factor at work was the natural struggle for survival. 
The absence of mass literacy, the labor of hand copying, and 
the perishability of writing materials in an inhospitable cli- 
mate all combined to limit circulation, restrict availability, and 
reduce the chances of a work becoming standard. In addition, 
the Land of Israel was more frequently plundered and more 
thoroughly devastated than any other in the ancient Near East. 
At the same time, in the historical realities of the pre-Exilic 
period Israel’s cultural productions had scant prospects of be- 
ing disseminated beyond its natural frontiers. Developments 
within Israel itself also contributed. The change of script that 
occurred in the course of Persian hegemony doubtless drove 
out of circulation many books, while the mere existence of 
canonized corpora almost inevitably consigned excluded com- 
positions to oblivion. 

Certainly there were other books, including some of 
those cited above, which were reputed holy or written under 
the inspiration of the divine spirit, but why they did not enter 
the canon cannot be determined. The possibility of chance as 
a factor in preservation cannot be entirely dismissed. Some 
works probably survived because of their literary beauty 
alone. A very powerful instrument must have been scribal and 
priestly schools which, by virtue of their inherent conserva- 
tism, would tend to transmit the basic study texts from gen- 
eration to generation. Similarly, the repertoire of professional 
guilds of Temple singers would be self-perpetuating, as would 
the liturgies recited on specific occasions in the Jerusalem 
Temple and the provincial shrines. Material that appealed to 
national sentiment and pride, such as the narration of the great 
events of the past and the basic documents of the national re- 
ligion, would, particularly if employed in the cult, inevitably 
achieve wide popularity and be endowed with sanctity. Not 
everything that was regarded as sacred or revealed was can- 
onized; but sanctity was the indispensable ingredient for can- 
onicity. It was not, in general, the stamp of canonization that 
conferred holiness upon a book - rather the reverse. Sanctity 
antedated and preconditioned the formal act of canonization, 
which in most cases, simply made final a long-existing situ- 
ation. Of course, the act of canonization, in turn, served to 
reinforce, intensify, and perpetuate the attitude of reverence, 
veneration, and piety with which men approached the Scrip- 
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tures, and itself became the source of authority that generated 
their unquestioned acceptance as the divine word. 


CONTENTS AND TITLES OF THE BOOKS. The Jewish Bible is 
composed of three parts, designated in Hebrew: Torah (771n), 
Neviim (0°23), and Ketuvim (0°21n>). The earliest name for 
the first part of the Bible seems to have been “The Torah of 
Moses.” This title, however, is found neither in the Torah itself, 
nor in the works of the pre-Exilic literary prophets. It appears 
in Joshua (8:31-32; 23:6) and Kings (1 Kings 2:3; 11 Kings 14:6; 
23:25), but it cannot be said to refer there to the entire cor- 
pus. In contrast, there is every likelihood that its use in the 
post-Exilic works (Mal. 3:22; Dan. 9:11, 13; Ezra 3:2; 7:6; Neh. 
8:1; 11 Chron. 23:18; 30:16) was intended to be comprehensive. 
Other early titles were “The Book of Moses” (Ezra 6:18; Neh. 
13:1; 11 Chron. 35:12; 25:4; cf. 11 Kings 14:6) and “The Book of 
the Torah” (Neh. 8:3) which seems to be a contraction of a 
fuller name, “The Book of the Torah of God” (Neh. 8:8, 18; 
10:29-30; cf. 9:3). 

With the widespread dissemination of the Torah in the 
generations following the activities of *Ezra and *Nehemiah, it 
became customary, for strictly nonliturgical purposes and for 
convenience of handling, to transcribe the work on five sepa- 
rate scrolls; hence the Greek name nh mevtatevyoc (BipAOs), 
“the five-volumed [book],’ which has passed into English as 
Pentateuch. In rabbinic literature the Hebrew equivalent is 
“The Five Books of the Torah” (Hameshet Sifrei Torah; TJ, Meg. 
1:7, 70d; Hamishah Sifrei Torah; TJ, Sot. 5:8, 20d), or “The Five 
Fifth-parts of the Torah” (Hamishah Homshei (popularly, but 
inaccurately called Humshei) Torah; Hag. 14a; TJ, Sanh. 10:1, 
28a; Sanh. 44a). 

The English names for the books of the Torah - Genesis, 
Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy - derive from 
those of the Latin Bible which, in turn, have their origins in 
titles current among the Greek-speaking Jews, who translated 
Hebrew designations in use among their coreligionists in Pal- 
estine. These titles are descriptive of the contents or major 
theme of the respective books and they have partly survived 
in rabbinic literature and medieval Hebrew works in these 
forms: Sefer Beriat ha-Olam (“The Book of the Creation of 
the World”); Sefer Yeziat Mizrayim (“The Book of the Exo- 
dus from Egypt”); Torat Kohanim (“The Book of the Priestly 
Code”); Homesh ha-Pekuddim (Homesh ha-Pequddim; “The 
Book of the Numbered”), Mishneh Torah (“The Repetition of 
the Torah’; cf. tJ, Meg. 3:7, 74b et al.). Another method of nam- 
ing was to entitle a book by its opening word or words, or by 
its first significant word; cf. the Babylonian “When on High” 
and “Let me Praise the Lord of Wisdom.” This was common 
in rabbinic sources (Elleh ha-Devarim; “These Are the Words” 
= Deuteronomy, Sot. 7:8; Gen. R. 3:5; TJ, Meg. 3:1, 74a) and has 
remained the most popular mode of designation in Hebrew 
to the present time. Finally, there is also evidence that ordinal 
numbers were used (cf. Gen. R. 3:5; TJ, Meg. 3:1, 74a). 

The second division of the Bible is known as Neviim 
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(“Prophets”), later subdivided into “Former Prophets” and 
“Latter Prophets.’ This distinction, one of convenience only, 
serves to differentiate between the narrative, historical works — 
Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings - and the (largely poetic) 
literary creations of the prophetic orators Isaiah, Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel, and the Twelve “minor” prophets — Hosea, Joel, 
Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, Nahum, Habbakuk, Zepha- 
niah, Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi. The popular epithet 
“minor” in connection with these twelve has a solely quanti- 
tative connotation and is no indication of relative importance. 
The names of the books are based upon the central figure or 
reputed author. The subdivision of the Prophets into “Former” 
and “Latter” was not known in the modern sense in talmu- 
dic times. The rabbis employed “former” in reference to the 
prophets up to the destruction of the First Temple (Sot. 9:12; 
Taan. 4:2; Sot. 48b; cf. Zech. 1:4; 7:7, 12), and reserved “latter” 
exclusively for the postexilic prophets; Haggai, Zechariah, and 
Malachi (Tosef., Sot. 13:2; Sot. 48b). 

The Ketuvim (“Writings,” Hagiographa), the third di- 
vision of the Bible, is a varied collection composed of litur- 
gical poetry - Psalms and Lamentations; secular love po- 
etry — Song of Songs; wisdom literature — Proverbs, Job, and 
Ecclesiastes; and historical works — Ruth, Chronicles, Ezra, 
Nehemiah, Esther, and a blend of history and prophecy in 
the Book of Daniel. 

This tripartite division of the Scriptures is simply a mat- 
ter of historical development and does not, in essence, repre- 
sent a classification of the books according to topical or sty- 
listic categories. The Hellenistic Jews, apparently sensitive to 
the more or less random nature of the organization of biblical 
literature, attempted to effect a more systematic arrangement 
(see Hellenistic Canon, below). 


The Tripartite Canon 
The earliest sources consistently refer to the three corpora of 
scriptural books. *Ben Sira, approximately 180 B.c.E., speaks 
of “the Law of the Most High,” “the wisdom of the ancients,” 
and “prophecies” (Ecclus. 39:1). His grandson who wrote the 
Prologue to the Book of Ben Sira (c. 132 B.c.E.) refers explic- 
itly to “the Law and the Prophets and the others that followed 
them,” “the law and the prophets and the other books of our 
fathers,” “the law. .., the prophecies and the rest of the books.” 
The author of 11 Maccabees (2:2-3, 13) mentions “the Law,’ “the 
kings and prophets, the writings of David...” *Philo is familiar 
with the Law, the “Prophets and the Psalms and other Writ- 
ings” (Cont. 25). Josephus knows of the “five books of Moses,” 
“the Prophets” and “the remaining... books” (Apion, 1:39-41). 
The same threefold arrangement is specified in the New Testa- 
ment. To the author of Luke (24:32, 44) the Scriptures consist 
of “the Law of Moses and the Prophets and the Psalms.” 
From these sources it becomes clear that the third collec- 
tion of Scriptures was not known by any fixed name. In fact, 
it was often not referred to by any name at all. rv Maccabees 
(18:10) mentions simply the “Law and the Prophets” even 
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though Daniel, Psalms, and Proverbs are included in the des- 
ignation (18:13-16). It must have been a widespread practice 
to refer to the entire Bible in this manner for it is encountered 
in the most diverse sources, rabbinic (Tosef., BM 11:23), New 
Testament (Matt. 5:17 7:12; 11:13; 22:40; Luke 16:16; John 1:45; 
Rom. 3:21), and the Scrolls from the Judean Desert (1s 1:2-3). 
All this can mean only one thing: the Ketuvim were canon- 
ized much later than the Prophets and the tripartite canon 
represents three distinct and progressive stages in the process 
of canonization. This is not to say, however, that there is any 
necessary correlation between the antiquity of the individual 
books within a given corpus and the date of the canonization 
of the corpus as a whole. Further, a clear distinction has to be 
made between the age of the material and the time of its re- 
daction, the period of its attaining individual canonicity and 
the date that it became part of a canonized corpus. 


THE CANONIZATION OF THE TORAH (PENTATEUCH). Where 
is this differentiation more applicable than in respect of the 
Torah. A clear distinction must be made between the litera- 
ture of the Torah and the Torah book. Whatever the details of 
the incredibly complex history of the pentateuchal material, it 
is beyond doubt that much of it is of great antiquity and was 
venerated at an early period. The traditional doctrine of Mo- 
saic authorship of the entire Torah has its source in Deuter- 
onomy 31:9-12, 24, more than in any other passage. But the 
reference here seems more likely to be to the succeeding song 
(Deut. 32), as is indicated by verses 19 and 22. The Torah it- 
self contains no explicit statement ascribing its authorship to 
Moses, while Mosaic attribution is restricted to legal and ritual 
prescription and is hardly to be found in connection with the 
narrative material. Moreover, the term “Torah” (which means 
“teaching, as well as “rule” and “law,” has to be examined in 
each case in its own context and in no instance can it be un- 
equivocally understood in its later, comprehensive sense. In 
fact, the phrase “Torah of Moses” is not pentateuchal. 

An important stage in the history of the pentateuchal 
canon is the tale of the chance finding of the “book of the 
Torah” in 622 B.c.E. as described in 11 Kings 22-23; 11 Chron- 
icles 34. It is highly significant that there is no suggestion that 
the book is new. Indeed, given the renewed interest in antiq- 
uity, and the veneration of the past that marked the Near East 
of the seventh century B.c.g. and the following two or three 
centuries, newness would have been no virtue. The enquiry 
of the prophetess Huldah and her reply serve to authenticate 
the book and its message. The “Torah” was publicly read and 
accepted as binding in a national covenant ceremony. The 
identity of the book is not given, nor is it termed Mosaic in 
direct speech (11 Kings 23:25 and 11 Chron. 34:14 are editorial 
remarks). Yet insofar as the ensuing reform of the cult ex- 
presses precisely the leading motifs of *Deuteronomy, it may 
be assumed that the ceremony described represents the be- 
ginning of the formation of the Pentateuch, not as literature, 
but as a sacred book. 
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Genesis 50 Chapters 
Exodus 40 
The Law 
Torah Leviticus 27 
Pentateuch 
Numbers 36 
Deuteronomy 34 
Joshua 24 
Judges 21 
2 
= | Samuel 31 
The Prophets = 
Nevi'im 2 Il Samuel 24 
S 
“1 Kings 22 
Il Kings 25 
*Isaiah 66 Hosea 14 
3 ae a Joel 4 
5 leremial Pears 9 
io. rt 
Ezekiel 43 || Sbadia i 
Sy Jonah 4 
The Twelve Prophets Micah i 
Nahum 3 
Habakkuk 3 
Psalms 150 Zephaniah 4} 
Haggai 2 
Lovers 31 Zechariah 14 
ais 42 Malachi 3 
Song of Songs 8 
2 Ruth 4 
The Writings 5s 
os 
9 ® ® Lamentations 5 
Ketuvim oS 
Hagiographa a Ecclesiastes 12 
Esther 10 
Daniel 2 
Ezra 10 
Nehemiah 183 
| Chronicles 29 
Il Chronicles 36 


The first report of the reading of the Torah in public as- 
sembly subsequent to Josiah comes from the post-Exilic pe- 
riod, namely, the ceremony conducted in Jerusalem by Ezra, 
approximately 444 B.c.E. (Neh. 8-10). This ceremony cannot 
be the occasion of the canonization of the Pentateuch, as has 
often been claimed, since the initiative for the public reading 
comes from the people and there is no hint that the promulga- 
tion of a new law is involved. The book is called “the book of 
the Torah of Moses which the Lord commanded Israel” (Neh. 
8:1) and the emphasis is on its dissemination and exposition. 
It would appear that the Torah, or at least some form of it, had 
achieved canonical status. 

Further evidence that the Torah had already been canon- 
ized by this time is provided by the Chronicler and by Samari- 
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tan tradition. The former, writing approximately 400 B.c.E., 
frequently appeals to the “Torah of Moses” and shows famil- 
iarity with every book of the Pentateuch. The Samaritans 
adopted the entire Torah together with the belief in its Mosaic 
authorship. Since hostility to the Judeans was already acute 
in Ezra’s time and since the Samaritan-Jewish schism could 
not have taken place much after this, it follows that the can- 
onization of the Pentateuch could not then have been a very 
recent event. 

It may safely be assumed that the work of collection, fix- 
ing, and preservation of the Torah took place in the Babylo- 
nian exile (cf. Ezra 7:14, 25). But our extant sources preserve 
no recollection of a formal canonization. 


THE CANONIZATION OF THE PROPHETS. ‘The existence of 
the Torah Book served as a stimulus to the collection and or- 
ganization of the literature of the prophets. A consistent tradi- 
tion, repeatedly formulated in rabbinic sources, regards Hag- 
gai, Zechariah, and Malachi as the last of the prophets, the 
“divine spirit” having ceased to be active in Israel with their 
death (Tosef., Sot. 13:2; Sot. 48b; Yoma 9b; Sanh. 11a). Indeed, 
the absence of prophecy was regarded as one of the features 
that characterized the Second Temple period as opposed to the 
First (TJ, Taan. 2:1, 65a; Yoma 21b). Josephus, too, reflects this 
same tradition (Apion, 1:39-41). By the middle of the second 
century B.C.E., the institution was accepted as having lapsed 
(1 Macc. 9:27; cf. 4:46; 14:41). 

That contemporary prophecy was falling into discredit 
soon after the return from the exile is clear from Zecha- 
riah 13:2-5, and it is quite likely that the closing verses of the 
last prophetic book (Mal. 3:22-24) are actually an epilogue 
to the entire collection indirectly expressing recognition of 
the cessation of prophecy and the hope of its eschatologi- 
cal renewal (cf. 1 Macc. 4:45; 14:41; 19s 9:11). The cessation of 
prophecy could thus be understood ideologically as part of 
the spiritual punishment that Israel must endure for its sins 
(Jer. 18:18; Ezek. 7:26; Amos 8:11-12; Micah 3:6-7). More im- 
portant was the ironic fact that once the writings of the great 
prophets of the past became immortalized in written form, 
it became increasingly difficult for living prophets to com- 
pete with them. 

The tradition declaring the prophetic canon to have been 
closed during the era of Persian hegemony, i-e., by 323 B.C.E., 
can be substantiated by several unrelated facts. That Chron- 
icles belongs to the Ketuvim and neither displaced nor sup- 
plemented Samuel-Kings in the Prophets is best explained on 
the assumption that the latter were already sealed at the time 
Chronicles was canonized. Similarly, the omission of Dan- 
iel from the Prophets (cf. Sanh. 94a) would be inexplicable if 
their canonization occurred in Hellenistic times. The absence 
from the Prophets of Greek words or of any reference to the 
historical fact of the downfall of the Persian empire and the 
transition to Greek rule provides further evidence. Notwith- 
standing assertions to the contrary, the tannaitic discussions 
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about Ezekiel (Hag. 13a) have nothing to do with the history 
of canonization. The suggestion to relegate the book to the 
bibliocrypt (lignoz) was intended solely to remove it from 
common use. In fact, only sacred things could be so treated. 
Apparently, some time must have elapsed between the canon- 
ization of the Torah and that of the Prophets, since only the 
former and not the latter were publicly read at the great as- 
semblies described in Nehemiah 8-10, while the Samaritans, 
who became schismatic in the days of Ezra or soon after, re- 
ceived the Torah but not the Prophets. 


THE CANONIZATION OF THE KETUVIM (HAGIOGRA- 
PHA). The third collection of biblical books does not con- 
stitute a unified entity either contextually or ideologically. 
Many of the books were certainly written while prophets were 
still active and the books were individually canonized quite 
early. They were excluded from the prophetic collection be- 
cause their inspiration appeared to be human rather than Di- 
vine, or because they did not otherwise conform to the spe- 
cial ideological content or historical-philosophic framework 
of that corpus. This would be true of such works as Psalms 
and Proverbs. Other books, like Ezra, Chronicles, and Daniel, 
must have been written too late for inclusion in the Prophets. 
They were certainly canonical, as was Job too, by the genera- 
tion before the destruction of the Second Temple (Yoma 1:6). 
At the same time, there is plenty of evidence to show that the 
collection of the Ketuvim as a whole, as well as some individual 
books within it, was not accepted as being finally closed until 
well into the second century c.£. As noted above, the prac- 
tice of calling the entire Scriptures the “Torah and Prophets” 
presupposes a considerable lapse of time between the can- 
onization of the second and third parts of the Bible. The fact 
that the last division had no fixed name points in the same 
direction. Even the finally adopted designation “Ketuvim” is 
indeterminate, since it is also used in rabbinic Hebrew in the 
two senses of the Scriptures in general and of individual texts 
in particular. 

Other indications of lateness in Ketuvim are that the Song 
of Songs contains two Greek words (3:9, J?DX = palanquin; 
4:4, NPBYN = tnAa@mic = far-off), as does Daniel (3:5, 15, 77157910 
= ovuguvia = bagpipe; 3:5, 7, 10, 15, PINJOD = Vadtrptov), 
01n? = Ki8apic which even refers to the break-up of the Greek 
empire (by name 18:21; 11:2) and which most likely did not 
achieve its final form before approximately 167 B.c.£. (For the 
influence of Persian and Greek on the Book of Ecclesiastes see 
*Ecclesiastes.) Ben Sira (c. 180 B.c.E.), who shows familiarity 
with all other biblical books, does not mention Daniel or Es- 
ther. The latter book, in fact, seems not to have been accepted 
among the sectarians of Qumran; at least no fragments of it 
have yet turned up among the scrolls from the Judean Des- 
ert. Indeed, that there was once a certain reserve in respect of 
the sanctity of the Book of Esther is apparent from rabbinic 
discussion (Meg. 7a; cf. Sanh. 100a). 

The ambivalent attitude on the part of the rabbis to the 
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Wisdom of Ben Sira is highly significant. The fact that in the 
middle of the second century c.£. it was necessary to empha- 
size the uncanonical status of this book (Tosef., Yad. 2:13) and 
to forbid its reading (TJ, Sanh. 10:1, 28a) proves that the corpus 
of Ketuvim was still fluid at this time, and that Ben Sira had ac- 
quired a measure of sanctity in the popular consciousness. De- 
spite the ban, the book continued to achieve wide circulation. 
The amoraim even quote from it, employing the introductory 
terminology otherwise exclusively reserved for Scripture (cf. 
Nid. 16b di-khetiv; Ber. 55b she-neemar). In one instance, a 
third-generation Babylonian amora actually cites Ben Sira as 
Ketuvim as opposed to Torah and Prophets (BK 92b). 

It is true that in the generation after the destruction 
of the Temple the author of 1v Esdras 14:41-46 (cf. Joseph., 
Apion, 1:39-41) seems to imply a closed biblical canon of 24 
books; nevertheless, tannaitic and amoraic disputes about 
the canonicity of Proverbs, Song of Songs, and Ecclesiastes 
(Eduy. 5:3; Yad. 3:5; ARN 1:2), as well as of Esther (Meg. 7a), 
show that the widely held, though unsupported, view that the 
formal and final canonization of the Ketuvim occurred at the 
Synod of Jabneh (c. 100 c.£.) has to be considerably modi- 
fied. More probably, decisions taken on that occasion came 
to be widely accepted and thus regarded as final in succeed- 
ing generations. 


The Hellenistic Canon 

The needs of the Hellenistic Jews, whether of Alexandria in 
particular or of the Greek-speaking Diaspora in general, led 
to the translation of the Bible into Greek. Beginning with the 
Torah about the middle of the third century B.c.£. the process 
took many centuries to complete. The formation of much of 
the Greek canon was thus coeval with the emergence of the 
Hebrew Bible as a sealed collection of sacred literature. The fi- 
nal product, however, diverged from the Hebrew - apart from 
the problem of the text - in two important respects. It adopted 
a different principle in the grouping and sequence of the bibli- 
cal books, and it included works not accepted into the norma- 
tive Hebrew canon. It must be understood, however, that, with 
the exception of a few fragments, all extant manuscripts of the 
Greek Bible are of Christian origin, and while it is reasonable 
to assume a Jewish prototype, the content and form of the Hel- 
lenistic Jewish canon cannot be known with certainty. 

The Greek Ben Sira (prologue) clearly shows that the 
Palestinian tripartite division of the Bible was known in Alex- 
andria in the second century B.c.E.; yet the Greek Bible does 
away with the Ketuvim as a corpus and redistributes the books 
of the second and third divisions according to categories of lit- 
erature, thus creating a quadripartite canon of Torah, history, 
poetic and didactic writings, and prophecy. The sequence of 
books in the Greek Bible varies greatly in the uncial manu- 
scripts and among the different patristic and synodical lists 
of the Eastern and Western churches. The Torah, however, al- 
ways takes priority, followed by the Former Prophets. Ruth is 
attached to Judges, sometimes before, sometimes after it. The 
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Minor Prophets invariably appear as a unit, though in slightly 
different order (Hosea, Amos, Micah, Joel, Obadiah, Jonah, 
etc.) and frequently preceding the three major prophets. Lam- 
entations is affixed to Jeremiah, its reputed author. Of those 
books excluded from the Hebrew canon but included in the 
Greek Bibles, the number varies, but the following are found 
in the fullest collections: 1 Esdras (Ezra), Wisdom of Solomon, 
Wisdom of Ben Sira, Judith, Tobit, Baruch, the Letter of Jer- 
emiah, I-1v Maccabees, and the Psalms of Solomon. 

The order of the books in the Greek Bibles is illustrated 
in the table below: 


Order of the Books in the Greek Bibles 
(the Hebrew Codex Aleppo is given for comparison) 








CODEX CODEX CODEX 
VATICANUS (B) ALEXANDRINUS (A) ALEPPO (C) 
4th century 5th century 10th century 
Genesis-Judges Genesis-Judges Genesis-Judges 
Ruth Ruth I-ll Samuel 
I-IV Kings I-IV Kings I-II Kings 
(Samuel, Kings) |-II Chronicles 

|-II Chronicles Isaiah 

| Ezra (apochryphal) Hosea Jeremiah 

Il Ezra Amos Ezekiel 
(Ezra-Nehemiah) Micah Hosea 

Joel Joel 

Psalms Obadiah Amos 
Proverbs Jonah Obadiah 
Ecclesiastes Nahum Jonah 

Song of Songs Habakkuk Micah 

Job Zephaniah Nahum 
Wisdom of Solomon Haggai Habakkuk 
Wisdom of Sirach Zechariah Zephaniah 
Esther Malachi Haggai 
Judith Isaiah Zechariah 
Tobit Jeremiah Malachi 
Baruch 

Hosea Lamentations I-Il Chronicles 
Amos Letter of Jeremiah Psalms 
Micah Daniel Job 

Joel Ezekiel Proverbs 
Obadiah Ruth 

Jonah Esther Ecclesiastes 
Nahum Tobit Lamentations 
Habakkuk Judith Esther 
Zephaniah | Ezra Daniel 
Haggai Il Ezra Ezra 
Zechariah I-IV Maccabees 

Malachi Psalms 

Isaiah Job 

Jeremiah Proverbs 

Baruch Ecclesiastes 

Lamentations Song of Songs 

Letter of Jeremiah Wisdom of Solomon 

Ezekiel Wisdom of Sirach 

Daniel Psalms of Solomon 
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The Number of Books 

By dividing Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles into two books 
each, and by individually enumerating Ezra, Nehemiah, and 
the twelve minor prophets, English Bibles usually list 39 books. 
This reckoning, however, is not traditional, for the twelve were 
written on a single scroll and counted as one; Ezra and Ne- 
hemiah were likewise treated as a unit, and the convenient 
bisection of Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles was unknown in 
Hebrew Bibles before the Bomberg edition of 1521 (see Edi- 
tions, below). In this way the traditional total of 24 books is 
obtained. 

This number is consistently specified in the literature 
of the amoraim (cf. Taan. 5a) and is implicit in the tannaitic 
listing of the biblical books (BB 14b). It must be quite ancient 
for it is expressly mentioned as something well understood 
nv Ezra 14:45, a passage deriving from about 100 c.£. From 
about this same period derives a variant tradition of Josephus 
limiting the canon to 22 books (Apion 1:39-41). It is possible 
that the Song of Songs and Ecclesiastes were not yet included 
in Josephus’ Bible. More likely, however, the difference is 
to be explained by the practice of attaching Ruth to Judges 
or Psalms, and Lamentations to Jeremiah. Since many of 
the Church Fathers also mention a 22-book canon (cf. Origen 
in Eusebius, Historia Ecclesiastica 6:25, 1), it must be assumed 
that the observation of Josephus reflects a fairly widespread, 
if minority, Jewish scribal tradition that persisted for several 
centuries. Either way, the specified number really refers to 
the sum of separate scrolls used in transcribing the corpus of 
canonized literature. The artificiality of the number 24 and 
the absence of any authentic tradition to explain its origin 
are clear from the homiletics of the amoraim, who variously 
connected it with the like number of ornaments in Isaiah 
3:18-24 (Ex. R. 41:5; Song. R. 4:11; Tanh. B., Ex. 111-117), of 
priestly and levitical courses in 1 Chron. 23:28; 24:4 (Num. 
R. 14:18; Eccles. R. 12:11; PR 3:9), and of the bulls brought as 
dedicatory offerings by the chieftains of the tribes (Num. 7:88; 
Num. R. 14:18). 

It has been suggested, but with little probability, that Jew- 
ish practice may have been influenced by the pattern set by 
the Alexandrian division of the Odyssey and Iliad of Homer 
into 24 books each, an innovation itself dictated as much by 
the practical consideration of avoiding the inconvenience of 
handling a scroll containing more than 1,000 verses as by the 
desire to create a correspondence with the number of letters 
in the Greek alphabet. The 24-book division may have been 
regarded as a model for the national classics, especially be- 
cause it is a multiple of 12, a number which was charged with 
special significance in the ancient world, even in the literary 
sphere. This is evidenced by the 12-tablet division of the Gil- 
gamesh Epic, the 12 sections of the Theogony of Hesiod and 
the Laws of the Twelve Tablets. The 22-book division might 
well have been an adaptation of Greek practice to the Hebrew 
alphabetic enumeration. 


The Order of the Books 
In considering the arrangement of the biblical books in a spe- 
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cific sequence, two distinct problems have to be differentiated. 
The first relates to the very meaning of “order,” the second to 
the underlying rationale of the diverse arrangements found 
in literary sources and manuscripts. The earliest list of bibli- 
cal books is that preserved in an anonymous tannaitic state- 
ment (BB 14b): 


Our Rabbis taught: the order of the Prophets is Joshua, Judges, 
Samuel, Kings, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Isaiah, and the Twelve...; the 
order of the Ketuvim is Ruth, the Book of Psalms, Job, Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, the Song of Songs, Lamentations, Daniel, the Scroll 
of Esther, Ezra, and Chronicles. 


The question of “order” would normally apply to books 
produced as codices, rather than scrolls. However, the above- 
cited baraita cannot be later than the end of the second 
century C.E., whereas the codex was not accepted by Jews 
until many centuries later. Sarna seeks the solution in the 
library practices of the Mesopotamian and Hellenistic 
worlds. 

The steady growth of collections, whether of cuneiform 
tablets or papyrus rolls, necessitated the introduction of 
rationalized and convenient methods of storing materials in 
ways that facilitated identification and expedited usage. At the 
same time, the requirements of the scribal schools engendered 
an established sequence in which the classic works were to 
be read or studied. This combination of library needs and 
pedagogic considerations would then be what lies behind 
the fixing of the order of the Prophets and Ketuvim as re- 
corded in the list above. The reference would be to the order in 
which the individual scrolls in these two corpora were shelved 
and cataloged in the Palestinian archives and schools. Haran 
has challenged Sarna’s theory on the grounds that the small 
number of the books of the Bible made literary cataloguing 
unnecessary. It would have been simple to follow Roman 
practice and lay out the scrolls on shelves divided by panels. 
Alternatively, scrolls might have been tagged as they were 


The Order of the Latter Prophets 








1. 2. 3. 4. 

Talmud and Two mss. Eleven mss. Five Early 
three mss. Editions 
Jeremiah Jeremiah Jeremiah Jeremiah 
Ezekiel Ezekiel Ezekiel Ezekiel 
Isaiah Isaiah Isaiah Isaiah 

The Twelve The Twelve The Twelve The Twelve 











(1) The Babylonian Talmud; (2) 1280 C.E. Madrid, National Library, ms. no. 1; 

(3-5) London, British Museum, mss. Orient. 1474, Orient. 4227, Add. 1545. 

(1) 1286 C.E. Paris, National Library; (2) London, British Museum, Orient. 

2091. 

3. (1) 916 C.E. Leningrad codex; (2) 1009 C.E. Leningrad ms.; (3-11) London, 
British Museum, mss. Orient. 1246 C.E., Arund. Orient. 16, Harley 1528, Harley 
5710-11, Add. 1525, Add. 15251, Add. 15252, Orient. 2348, Orient, 2626-8. 

4. (1) The first printed edition of the entire Bible, 1488 Soncino; (2) The second 

edition, 1491-93 Naples; (3) The third edition, 1492-1494 Brescia; (4) The first 

edition of the Rabbinic Bible, edited by Felix Pratensis, 1517 Venice; (5) The 

first edition of the Bible with the Masorah, edited by Jacob b. Hayyim, 1524-25 

Venice. 
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1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. 
Talmud Two mss. Add. 15252 Adat. Devorim Ar. Or. 16 Or. 2626-28 Or. 2201 Five Early 
and Six mss. and three mss. Editions 
1 Ruth Ruth Ruth Chronicles Chronicles Chronicles Psalms Psalms 
2 Psalms Psalms Psalms Psalms Ruth Psalms Job Proverbs 
3 Job Job Job Job Psalms Proverbs Proverbs Job 
4 Proverbs Proverbs Proverbs Proverbs Job Job Ruth Song of Songs 
5 Ecclesiastes Song of Songs ~=SongofSongs Ruth Proverbs Daniel Song of Songs ~—=— Ruth 
6 Song ofSongs _ Ecclesiastes Ecclesiastes Song of Songs ~=SongofSongs Ruth Ecclesiastes Lamentations 
7 Lamentations Lamentations Lamentations _—_ Ecclesiastes Ecclesiastes Song of Songs ~~ Lamentations _ Ecclesiastes 
8 Daniel Esther Daniel Lamentations Lamentations Lamentations Esther Esther 
9 Esther Daniel Esther Esther Esther Ecclesiastes Daniel Daniel 
10 Ezra-Nehemiah Ezra-Nehemiah Ezra-Nehemiah Daniel Daniel Esther Ezra-Nehemiah Ezra-Nehemiah 
11 Chronicles Chronicles Chronicles Ezra-Nehemiah Ezra-Nehemiah Ezra-Nehemiah Chronicles Chronicles 








1. (1) The Talmud; (2) 1280 C.E. Madrid, University Library, codex no. 1; (3-7) 
London, British Museum, mss. Harley 1528, Add. 1525, Orient. 2212, Orient. 
2375, Orient. 4227. 

2. (1) 1286 C.E. Paris, National Library, mss. no. 1-3; (2) London, British Museum, 
Orient. 2091. 

3. London, British Museum, Add. 15252. 


at Qumran, and much earlier in Mesopotamia. Haran sug- 
gests instead that the baraita reflects a time when scribes had 
begun to resort to larger scrolls containing several books 
rather than using one scroll per book. This technological 
change would have necessitated a fixed order. The silence 
about the Pentateuch in the baraita is due to the fact that its 
priority in its long fixed order was so universally known as 
to make it superfluous. As to the underlying principles that 
determined the sequence, it is clear that the historical books 
of the prophetical division are set forth as a continuous, con- 
secutive narrative with Jeremiah and Ezekiel following in 
chronological sequence. The anomalous position of Isaiah af- 
ter Ezekiel (reflected also in some manuscripts) (see Table: 
Order of the Latter Prophets) has been variously explained. 
According to the Gemara (BB 14b) contextual considerations 
were paramount: 


The Book of Kings ends with a record of destruction; Jeremiah 
deals throughout with destruction; Ezekiel commences with 
destruction and closes with consolation, while Isaiah is entirely 
consolation. Therefore, we juxtapose destruction to destruction 
and consolation to consolation. 


This explanation is hardly adequate since Jeremiah contains 
prophecies of comfort and the observation on Isaiah applies 
only to chapters 40-66. Nor is it likely that the late exilic 
origin of the last 27 chapters of Isaiah determined its place 
after Ezekiel, since there is no evidence that the rabbis rec- 
ognized the heterogeneous nature of the book. More persua- 
sive, perhaps, is the thesis that the sequence Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
Isaiah, and the Twelve was conditioned by their respective 
lengths in decreasing order. There may have been a tendency 
to place in close proximity prophets who were considered 
to have been contemporaries so that the great similarity 
between Isaiah 1:1 and Hosea 1:1 might well have been re- 
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4. (1) 1009 C.E. Leningrad ms.; (2) 1207 C.E. Adat Devorim; (3-4) London, British 
Museum, mss. Harley 5710-11, Add. 15251. 

London, British Museum, Arund. Orient. 16. 

London, British Museum, Orient. 2626-28. 

1246 C.E. London, British Museum, Orient. 2201. 

The five early editions, see Table 1, note 4. 
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sponsible for the juxtaposition of the books of Isaiah and the 
Twelve. 

The baraita gives no list of the Minor Prophets. It sim- 
ply designates them “the Twelve,” implying that the order was 
well-known and universally accepted. The same conclusion is 
to be drawn from Ben Sira’s reference to “the twelve prophets” 
(Ecclus. 49:10). Doubtless, the arrangement of the 12 small 
books, always written on a single roll, was based on chrono- 
logical principles as understood by the religious authorities 
responsible for the canonization of the prophetic corpus. The 
present sequence is uniform in all Hebrew manuscripts and 
printed editions. 

No reason for the tannaitic order of the Ketuvim is given 
in the Gemara, but it may be noted that the 11 books are ar- 
ranged chronologically in groups according to rabbinic no- 
tions of their authorship. Ruth, which closes with the gene- 
alogy of David, precedes Psalms, which was ascribed to that 
king. Job follows, probably because of a tradition assigning the 
book to the time of the Queen of Sheba (BB 15); cf. Job 1:15). 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Song of Songs were all attributed 
to Solomon; Lamentations was thought to have been written 
by Jeremiah; Daniel was credited to the exilic period and the 
last two to the Persian era. Notwithstanding the tannaitic no- 
tice, it would seem that the sequence of the Ketuvim was never 
really fixed, for the manuscripts and printed editions exhibit 
a variety of systems (see Table: Order of the Hagiographa). 
Nevertheless, the differences are restricted to specific books 
or clusters of books. In the manuscripts and early editions, 
Chronicles never appears other than at the beginning or end 
of the corpus. Ezra-Nehemiah is invariably either the penul- 
timate or final book depending on the position of Chronicles. 
The three larger works: Psalms, Job, and Proverbs, always con- 
stitute a group, with Psalms invariably first and the other two 
interchanging. The Talmud itself lists the “three larger books 
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of the Ketuvim” as Psalms, Proverbs, and Job (Ber. 57b), a vari- 
ant possibly conditioned by the view that Job was among those 
who returned from the Babylonian exile (BB 15a). 

The most unstable books in respect of their order in the 
Ketuvim are the five Scrolls (Megillot). Their position var- 
ies in the manuscripts and printed editions both as part of 
the corpus of Ketuvim and as separately attached to the Pen- 
tateuch (see Table: Order of the Megillot). Nowhere in rab- 
binic sources are all five listed in immediate succession, nor 
is the term “Five Megillot” used. The chronological sequence, 
according to reputed author, that underlies the tannaitic list- 
ing is essentially reflected in another talmudic source which 
identifies “the three smaller books of the Ketuvim” as the Song 
of Songs, Ecclesiastes, and Lamentations, in that order (Ber. 
57). In fact, six of eight main variations basically preserve this 
chronological principle (see Table: Order of the Hagiographa, 
cols. 1-5, 7). The practice of grouping all five Megillot together 
has its origin in the custom of reading these books on festi- 
val days: the Song of Songs on Passover, Ruth on Pentecost, 
Lamentations on the Ninth of Av, Ecclesiastes on Sukkot, and 
Esther on Purim (cf. Soferim 14:1, ed. Higger, p. 251-2). This is 
the order as it crystallized in the early printed Hebrew Bibles 
and in some manuscripts and early printed editions of the Pen- 
tateuch, to which all five Megillot have been attached. 


The Order of the Megillot after the Pentateuch 





1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 

mss. mss. mss. mss, Early 
Nos.1,2,3 Nos.4,5,6 Nos. 7,8 No. 9 Editions 
Song of Songs Esther Ruth Ruth Song of Songs 
Ruth Song of Songs Song of Songs Song of Songs Ruth 
Lamentations Ruth Ecclesiastes | Lamentations Lamentations 
Ecclesiastes Lamentations Lamentations Ecclesiastes — Ecclesiastes 
Esther Ecclesiastes — Esther Esther Esther 











The nine mss. collated for this Table are the following in the British Museum: (1) 
Add. 9400; (2) Add. 9403; (3) Add. 19776; (4) Harley 5706; (5) Add. 9404; (6) Orient. 
2786; (7) Harley 5773; (8) Harley 15283; (9) Add. 15282. 

The fifth column represents the order adopted in the first, second and third editions 
of the Hebrew Bible, as well as that of the second and third editions of Bomberg’s 
Quarto Bible (Venice 1521, 1525), in all of which the five Megillot follow immediately 
after the Pentateuch 


The final position of Chronicles is most remarkable since 
Ezra-Nehemiah follows naturally in continuation of the nar- 
rative. The anomaly is emphasized by the widespread sup- 
port it received in the manuscripts and early printed edi- 
tions. It would appear that the New Testament, too, reflects 
this arrangement (Matt. 23:35; Luke 11:51). As an explanation, 
it might be suggested that the position of Chronicles rep- 
resents the chronology of canonization, though there is no 
evidence to support this. More likely, it resulted from a con- 
scious attempt to place the biblical books within a narrative 
framework. Genesis and Chronicles both begin with the ori- 
gin and development of the human race and both end with 
the promise of redemption and return to the Land of Israel. 
The two books actually employ the same key verbs in this con- 
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nection (Gen. 50:24-25; 11 Chron. 36:23; 173, 12; pkd (pqd), 
‘Ih). Indeed, the messianic theme of the return to Zion as an 
appropriate conclusion to the Scriptures was probably the 
paramount consideration in the positioning of Chronicles. 
Further evidence that the arrangement of the Scriptures was 
intended to express certain leading ideas in Judaism may be 
sought in the extraordinary fact that the initial chapter of the 
Former Prophets (Josh. 1:8) and of the Latter Prophets (Isa. 
1:10) and the closing chapter of the prophetical corpus (Mal. 
3:22), as well as the opening chapter of the Ketuvim (Ps. 1:2), 
all contain a reference to Torah, a conscious assertion of the 
theological priority of the Torah. 


The Languages of Scripture 

The books of the Bible have come down in the Hebrew lan- 
guage with the exception of two words in Genesis (31:47), a sin- 
gle verse in Jeremiah (10:11), and sections of Daniel (2:4b-7:28) 
and Ezra (4:8-6:18; 7:12-26), all of which are in Aramaic. The 
problem of the language of Scripture is, however, more com- 
plicated than would appear on the surface and it constitutes 
part of the larger issue of the history of the growth and for- 
mation of the canon. Some scholars, for instance, regard Job, 
Ecclesiastes, and Chronicles, as well as the Hebrew sections 
of Daniel and Ezra-Nehemiah as translations, in whole or 
part, from Aramaic. This implies that the original is lost, and 
at once raises the possibility of error in the course of rendi- 
tion from language to language. It should be noted, though, 
that in dealing with the problem of translation care must be 
taken to distinguish between Aramaisms and Aramaic influ- 
ence on Hebrew style on the one hand, and a translation that 
may betray its Aramaic substratum on the other. 

Even works unquestionably composed in Hebrew are 
not without their linguistic history. In dealing with biblical 
Hebrew it must be remembered that the language of Scrip- 
ture represents a period of creativity covering several hun- 
dred years during which internal development inevitably 
took place. In general, it may be said that the poetic texts in 
the historical books have preserved the earliest strata of the 
language (Gen. 49; Ex. 15; Num. 23-24; Deut. 32; 33; Judg. 5), 
while the Hebrew of those works deriving from the postex- 
ilic period - like Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi, Ecclesiastes, 
Chronicles, Ezra-Nehemiah, and Daniel — exhibits features 
that distinguish the known characteristics of postbiblical He- 
brew. In between there are several linguistic layers, the isola- 
tion of which is complicated by the relatively small amount 
of material available for comparison, the difficulties in dating 
the different documents, and the problem of distinguishing 
between the age of the material and the period of the final 
stage of its redaction. Much scholarly effort in recent years 
has been directed to identifying the specific linguistic features 
of Late Biblical Hebrew (LBH). Also, it is not known to what 
extent the editors “modernized” the language of the material 
they worked with. Comparative Semitic phonology and mor- 
phology make it certain that the present system of vocaliza- 
tion of the Hebrew consonants reflects the stage of Hebrew 
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pronunciation more or less as it had crystallized in the Second 
Temple period. It can be said from internal biblical evidence 
(cf. Judg. 12:6) and from several inscriptions that there were 
important differences in dialect between northern Israel and 
southern Judah. Consequently, since much of the biblical lit- 
erature originated in the north but was mediated through the 
Judean scribes, it must have been stylistically transformed to 
conform to the standard Jerusalemite dialect. Finally, in eval- 
uating the language of the Bible, the problem of the reliability 
and integrity of the Hebrew consonantal text tradition can- 
not be overlooked. 


TEXT 


The History of the Biblical Text 

In the medieval codices of the Hebrew Bible, as in the printed 
editions to the present times, the text generally comprises 
three distinct components. These are the consonants, the 
vowel symbols, and the liturgical, diacritical notations. The 
latter two elements were invented by the masoretes (see *Ma- 
sorah) while the history of the consonantal text, with which 
this section is exclusively concerned, represents the crystalli- 
zation of a textual critical process of very great antiquity and 
of remarkable complexity. The second edition of the Rabbinic 
Bible, edited by Jacob b. Hayyim and published by Daniel 
*Bomberg (Venice 1524/25), served as the model for all future 
printed editions (see Printed Editions, below). Between this 
date and that of the most ancient fragments of the Hebrew 
Scriptures found in the Judean Desert intervenes a period of 
approximately 2,000 years, and many more centuries of tex- 
tual transmission separate the earliest documents from the 
editio princeps of a biblical book. 


THE EARLIEST PERIOD (up toc. 300 B.c.E£.) It is no longer 
possible to reconstruct the textual evolution of the Hebrew 
Scriptures between the time of the composition of an indi- 
vidual work and the age of the first known witnesses, ap- 
proximately 300 B.c.£. The existence of divergent texts of the 
same books may be postulated since this is the only way to 
explain the variants in the many passages duplicated in the 
Bible. (11 Sam. 22 = Ps. 18; 11 Kings 18:13-20:19 = Isa. 36-39; 
11 Kings 24:18-25:30 = Jer. 52; Isa. 2:2-4 = Micah 4:1-3; Ps. 
14=53; 40:14-18=70; 57:8-12 = 108: 2-6; 60:7-14 = 108; 7-14; 
96 =1 Chron. 16:23-33; Ps. 105:1-15 = 1 Chron. 16:8—22; 106:1, 
47-48 =1 Chron. 16:34-36; the parallels between Sam.—Kings 
and Chron.). 

As late as the 13'> century traditions were still preserved 
about a period of disorder in biblical texts and the textual- 
critical activities of the “Men of the Great Assembly” (David 
Kimhi, preface to his commentary on Joshua). This conclu- 
sion is reinforced by the findings from caves in Qumran. 
Here a plurality of text-types has been discovered - a situa- 
tion which must represent a state of affairs much older than 
its earliest documentation. Indeed, it may be argued that the 
very idea of canonicity carries with it an attitude of reverence 
for the text and fosters care and accuracy in its transmission. 
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This would be particularly true of a written text since scribal 
activities would naturally be restricted to a relatively small 
circle of specialists. Furthermore, the use of sacred literature 
in public worship and in the curriculum of influential schools 
would tend to endow a certain version of a scriptural text with 
greater prestige. All these factors would tend to work in the 
direction of inhibiting the multiplication of textual versions 
and would serve to give some text-types greater prominence 
than others. 

The situation presupposed here finds support in the 
history of Mesopotamian literature, where all the evidence 
points to the emergence of authoritative standard versions of 
the classical texts by the end of the second millennium B.c.£. 
As a consequence of this development, the great cuneiform 
literary texts appear in very limited editions despite wide geo- 
graphic distribution and considerable chronological variabil- 
ity. A similar state of affairs is discernible in connection with 
the Greek classics. As early as the sixth century B.c.£. the 
production of a definitive text of the Odyssey and the Iliad 
was commissioned by Pisistratus, tyrant of Athens, though 
this is not necessarily the text that finally became predomi- 
nant. From the third century B.c.£. on, considerable textual- 
critical work on the manuscripts of Homer to determine the 
correct readings was undertaken by scholars at the museum 
library of Alexandria. There is no reason why the textual his- 
tory of the sacred Scriptures of Israel should have been more 
anarchic than that of the Mesopotamian and Greek classics. 
In fact, the existence of a fixed text of at least part of the Torah 
before the close of the pentateuchal canon is presupposed by 
the injunction in Deuteronomy (17:18-19) that the king have a 
copy of the law transcribed for himself for purposes of regular 
study, as well as by the prescription to hold a periodic public 
reading of the Law from an official copy deposited in the cen- 
tral sanctuary (Deut. 31:9—-12, 26). There is no way of knowing, 
however, whether any one recension achieved greater national 
importance or prominence within this period. It can only be 
concluded that since the prototype of the text-family that ul- 
timately achieved hegemony is present at Qumran, the history 
of that text must be much older. 


THE SECOND PERIOD (c. 300 B.C.E.—First Century c.E.) The 
starting point, it should be noted, is somewhat arbitrary and is 
conditioned by the fortuitous existence of manuscript docu- 
mentation; and the limiting point is fixed by the observation 
of a radical change after the destruction of the Temple. The 
evidence for development within this period involves Hebrew 
sources and Greek translations and is both direct and indi- 
rect. It is characterized by the diversity of text-types, though 
the number seems to have been very limited and each family 
of manuscripts appears to have maintained its homogeneity 
over a long period of time. 

Until the discovery of the *Dead Sea Scrolls, the evi- 
dence of textual diversity in this period consisted mainly 
of the Samaritan *Pentateuch and the Septuagint; the latter 
must have been translated from a Hebrew source at variance 
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with the received text. Further evidence for a still fluid state 
of the text is provided by the citations of Scripture found in 
the books of the *Apocrypha and by rabbinic traditions about 
the activities of the *soferim. These latter are credited with re- 
sponsibility for textual emendations (tikkunei soferim, Mekh., 
Shira, 6; Sif. Num. 84), for marking dislocated verses (ibid.; 
Shab. 115b-116a) and suspect readings (ARN’ 34, 100-1; ARN” 
37, 97; Sif. Num. 69), as well as for deletions (itturei soferim, 
Ned. 37b). Other rabbinic traditions tell of the need for “book 
correctors” (maggihei sefarim) in Jerusalem attached to the 
Temple (Ket. 106a; TJ, Shek. 4:3, 48a) and even of divergent 
readings in pentateuchal scrolls kept in the Temple archives 
(Ty, Taan 4:2, 68a; Sif. Deut. 356; ARN” 46, 65; Sof. 6:4). 

This fluidity of text is precisely the situation that was 
revealed at Qumran, particularly Cave 1v which has yielded 
about 100 manuscripts, complete or fragmentary. The out- 
standing phenomenon is the ability of the sect to tolerate, with 
no apparent disquiet, the simultaneous existence of divergent 
texts of the same book, as well as verbal and orthographic va- 
riety within the scope of a single recension. Clearly, an invio- 
lable, sacrosanct, authoritative text did not exist at Qumran. 
Whether the identical conclusion is also valid for the norma- 
tive Jewish community of Palestine in this period is less cer- 
tain. It is true that there is nothing specifically sectarian about 
the Qumran Bible scrolls, either in the scribal techniques and 
conventions employed or in the nature of the divergent read- 
ings, which are decidedly neither tendentious nor ideologi- 
cal. Nevertheless, caution must be exercised in the use of the 
Qumran evidence for reconstruction of a generalized history 
of textual development in this period. The lack of more ex- 
amples of the masoretic text-type may be solely accidental. It 
is also possible that this is less a library than a genizah which 
would tend to preserve discarded texts and so present a dis- 
torted picture. In many instances, the fragments are very small 
and are only disjecta membra, making the derivation of overall 
characteristics very hazardous. Finally, the isolated, cloistered, 
and segregated existence led by the sect of “covenanters,” with 
its implacable hostility to the Jerusalem religious establish- 
ment, could well have insulated Qumran from normative de- 
velopments elsewhere in Judea, where a less tolerant approach 
to textual diversity may have prevailed. 

In fact, the rabbinic testimony cited above demonstrates 
the existence of a movement away from a plurality of recen- 
sions and toward textual stabilization. The textual-critical 
activities of the soferim are all directed to this end and they 
are expressly reported to have worked on a text fixed even in 
respect of the number of its letters (Kid. 30a). Whatever its 
intrinsic worth this talmudic tradition could not have arisen 
among the rabbis had the fixing of the text been recent. The 
presence of Temple-sponsored “book correctors” implies the 
acceptance at some point in the Second Temple period of an 
authoritative text by which the accuracy of other scrolls was 
measured (Ket. 106a; TJ, Shek. 4:3, 48a; Sanh. 2:6, 20c). The 
record of the variant Temple scrolls is a tradition concerned 
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with an attempt to ensure just such a standardized recension. 
Indeed, that there existed an official Temple Scroll (Sefer ha- 
Azarah) which enjoyed high prestige is amply attested in rab- 
binic sources (TJ, Sanh. 2:6, 20c; Shek 4:3, 48a; MK 3:4; Kelim 
15:6; cf. Jos., Wars, 7:150, 162), though it is not possible to tell 
exactly to what period they refer. Certainly, the seven rules of 
biblical hermeneutics, compiled but not invented by Hillel the 
Elder (Tosef., Sanh. 7:11; ARN? 37, 110; cf. Pes. 66a; TJ, Pes. 6:1, 
33a), take the history of the attempt at textual stabilization at 
least back to the time of Herod. 

Soon after the destruction of the Temple, Josephus (Ap- 
ion, 1:8) wrote about the inviolate nature of the text of the Jew- 
ish Scriptures and it is clear that he regarded this as a virtue 
of long standing. Further proof for the existence of the notion 
of an authoritative text is provided by the Letter of Aristeas 
which is well aware of the circulation of carelessly written 
books of the Law (Arist. 30) and has Ptolemy send to the high 
priest in Jerusalem for a Hebrew text from which to make the 
Greek translation (ibid., 33-40, 46; cf. 176). Once produced, 
this translation itself came to be regarded as sacrosanct by the 
Jews of Alexandria (ibid., 311). Nevertheless, there is evidence 
from Qumran that the Greek translation was the object of 
much recensional activity, the purpose of which was to bring 
it into line with developments in the Hebrew texts current in 
Palestine. This phenomenon reveals, once again, both that the 
Hebrew text was still fluid and that there was a movement to- 
ward textual stabilization. 

Within this period the notion of an authoritative text was 
well rooted outside the Qumran community. A very limited 
number of textual families is discernible, probably each hav- 
ing achieved local authority. Each family, however, exhibits 
internal textual variety. The religious leadership in Jerusalem 
appears to have recognized a fixed text and to have been en- 
gaged in textual-critical activity aligning divergent exem- 
plars with it. The beginnings of this movement may possibly 
be traced to the Maccabean victories. At any rate, the recen- 
sional family that ultimately crystallized into what came to be 
known as “masoretic” is well represented among the Qum- 
ran collection, the most outstanding example being the Isa- 
iah scroll (1Q1sb). 


THE THIRD PERIOD (First Century c.z.-Ninth Century C.£.) 
The existence of an official text with binding authority from 
the generation of the destruction of the Temple is clearly re- 
flected in halakhic discussions. Zechariah b. ha-Kazzav, who 
was apparently a priest in the Temple (cf. Ket. 2:9), based legal 
decisions on the presence of a conjunctive vav (Sot. 5:1). *Na- 
hum of Gimzo, of the first generation of tannaim, employed 
the principle of “extension and limitation” in the interpreta- 
tion of certain Hebrew particles (Hag. 12a; Pes. 22b), a her- 
meneutical system later developed to the full by R. *Akiva to 
whom not a word of the Torah, nor even a syllable or letter, 
was superfluous. Hence, he could derive a multiplicity of rules 
from each tittle on the letters of the Torah (Men. 29b). He, 
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too, warned against teaching from “uncorrected” books (Pes. 
112a) and emphasized the importance of the protective devices 
(masoret) for the Torah text (Avot 3:13). Further, it was in Aki- 
va’s day that the question arose as to whether the established 
consonantal text or the traditional manner of reading was to 
determine the halakhic interpretation (Mak. 7b; Sanh. 4a; Pes. 
86b; Kid. 18b). R. *Ishmael, his contemporary, formulated the 
13 *hermeneutical norms (Sifra 1:1) which presuppose a fixed 
recension. He also advised R. Meir to be extraordinarily me- 
ticulous in his work of transcribing sacred texts lest he omit or 
add a single letter (Er. 13a). This period is distinguished from 
its predecessors in that a single stabilized text attained unim- 
peachable authority and achieved hegemony over all others. 
This development seems to have occurred in the course of the 
first century C.E., probably as a consequence of the need for 
religiocultural cohesion and national unity following the de- 
struction of the Temple. Before long, all other Hebrew recen- 
sions were discarded and passed into oblivion, leaving only 
a few traces behind. 

It is true that in the generation after R. Akiva copies of 
the Torah made by R. Meir might still contain a few textual 
oddities (Gen. R. 9:5; 20:12), and medieval tradition could re- 
tain a record of variant readings found in a Torah scroll stored 
in the synagogue of Severus in Rome (Bereshit Rabbati, ed. 
Albeck, p. 209). It is also true that rabbinic literature has pre- 
served several hundred deviations from the received text in 
scriptural quotations and in reconstructed readings underly- 
ing a specific piece of midrashic exegesis, while the same phe- 
nomenon may be discernible in citations in Jewish Palestinian 
apocryphal and pseudepigraphical literature, in the New Tes- 
tament, and in the Church Fathers. Even in the third century 
c.E., R. Ammi, a Palestinian amora, might still find it neces- 
sary to warn against the retention of “uncorrected books” for 
more than 30 days (Ket 19b). Nevertheless, at this period all 
this constitutes a survival and not a living tradition. 

The hegemony of the masoretic-type text is amply at- 
tested, apart from halakhic sources, by two independent classes 
of witnesses. On the one hand, the Hebrew biblical scrolls 
and fragments discovered at Masada (66-73 C.E.), at Wadi 
Murabba‘at, and at Nahal Hever (both from c. 132-35 C.E.) are 
all practically identical with the received text. On the other 
hand, the Jewish Greek translation of the Minor Prophets 
found in Nahal Hever, and the second-century Greek trans- 
lations of the Bible attributed to *Aquila, *Symmachus, and 
Theodotion all testify to revisions of the Septuagint attempt- 
ing to bring it closer to a masoretic-type Hebrew text which 
had become exclusively authoritative. Whether this develop- 
ment resulted from an official promulgation by accepted reli- 
gious authorities, or whether it was the culmination of a long 
period of growth during which the masoretic type had always 
represented the mainstream of tradition can no longer be de- 
termined. Whatever the case, no further developments of any 
significance in the biblical Hebrew consonantal text took place 
during the 600 years that elapsed between the latest manu- 
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scripts from the tannaitic period (c. 200 C.£.) and the earliest 
medieval ones (c. ninth century c.z.). None of the medieval 
manuscripts and codices, and not even the thousands of Bible 
fragments from the Cairo *Genizah represent a recension dif- 
ferent from the received text. 

See also *Masorah, *Poetry in the Bible. 
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Numbers completed 1989-1991; Deuteronomy expected; Menahem 
Haran (General editor), [Enziklopediyyah] Olam ha-Tanakh, Earlier 
volumes: Ramat Gan: Revivim 1982-1989; later volumes: Tel Aviv: 
Davidson-Ittai, 1993-1995. The following are some general works on 
the Hebrew Bible: Richard Elliot Friedman, Who Wrote the Bible, 
New York: Harper & Row, 1987; Brevard S. Childs, Introduction to the 
Old Testament as Scripture, Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1979; Rob- 
ert Alter and Frank Kermode, The Literary Guide to the Bible, Cam- 
bridge, Ma: Harvard University Press, 1987. The following works are 
on the history of biblical exegesis and scholarship: Martin J. Mulder, 
editor, Mikra: Text, Translation, Reading and Interpretation of the He- 
brew Bible in Ancient Judaism and Early Christianity, Philadelphia: 
Fortress Press and Assen/Maastricht: Van Grocum, 1988; Ezra Zion 
Melammed, Mefarshei ha-Mikra: Darkhehem ve-Shitotehem, Volumes 
I-11, Jerusalem: Magnes Press 1975; Douglas A. Knight and Gene M. 
Tucker, The Hebrew Bible and Its Modern Interpreters, Philadelphia: 
Fortress Press and Chico, ca: Scholars Press, 1985 


[Nahum M. Sarna / S. David Sperling (2™4 ed.)] 


PRINTED EDITIONS (HEBREW) 


The story of the printing of the Hebrew Bible begins with the 
1477 edition of the Psalms, most probably produced at Bolo- 
gna. Each verse is followed by the appropriate passage from 
David *Kimhi’s commentary, an arrangement which does not 
appear again in Hebrew Bibles. Since the first printers had 
considerable difficulty with the vowel-points, they abandoned 
them after Psalm 4:4, excepting only three consecutive verses, 
5:12-6:1. Many words are printed plene (with vowel letters (ma- 
tres lectionis, Heb. immot ha-keriah)), including even yod for 
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segol. There are frequent errors, whole verses (108), half verses 
(3), and odd words (43) are omitted, and there are dittographs 
both of letters and of words. 

The next venture was due to the zedakot (“charities”) 
of the rich and pious Joseph b. Abraham Caravita. Knowing 
that the vigor of Judaism depends on serious and continued 
reading and study of the Bible, many wealthy Jews employed 
scribes to copy manuscripts in order to foster this study. In 
Spain they continued using scribes, but Jews in Italy quickly 
realized that the invention of printing with movable type 
would enable them to ensure the more effective dissemination 
of the Bible. In 1479-80 Joseph b. Abraham invited from Ferr- 
ara to Bologna Abraham b. Hayyim di Tintori, a master crafts- 
man who had largely solved the problems of both vowel-points 
and accents. The result of this move was the Bologna Penta- 
teuch of 1482, which set the pattern for many future editions, 
culminating in the Bomberg rabbinic Bibles of the next cen- 
tury. The folios consist of Rashi’s commentary across the page, 
top and bottom, with the Hebrew text in the inner and wider 
column and Targum Onkelos in the outer column. The type is 
larger than that of the 1477 psalter, but, as in some Ashkenazi 
manuscripts, the final letters kaf, nun, and pe do not extend 
below the base-line of other consonants, so that it is virtually 
impossible to distinguish between dalet and final kaf 

A little later, a certain Israel Nathan b. Samuel moved 
to Soncino, a small town in the duchy of Milan. There he set 
up a printing press for his son, and this was the beginning of 
the great firm of Joshua Solomon *Soncino and his nephews, 
Moses and Gershom. Attracting Abraham b. Hayyim from 
Bologna, they produced the first complete Bible, the Soncino 
Bible of 1488, with vowels and accents, but without a commen- 
tary, as was the custom of the Soncinos. The Soncino brothers 
also were responsible for the 1491-93 Naples Bible, in which 
the vowel-points and accents are better placed than before. 
Gershom Soncino moved to Brescia, where he produced the 
1495 Brescia Bible, an improved edition of the 1488 Soncino 
Bible, but, more important, in small octavo format, making it 
a pocket edition specifically produced for the persecuted Jews 
who, perpetually moving from place to place, found it diffi- 
cult to carry the huge and costly folio Bibles. It was this edi- 
tion which Martin Luther used when he translated the Bible 
into German. 

In Spain a Hebrew Pentateuch with Targum and Rashi 
was printed by Solomon Salmatic b. Maimon in 1490 at Ixar 
(Hijar). There were also printing presses in Portugal, where 
in 1487 the Faro Pentateuch was produced. In this edition the 
printer was unable to solve the problem of placing a dot in the 
middle ofa consonant, so there is no dagesh. This was followed 
in 1491 by the Lisbon Pentateuch in two volumes with the Tar- 
gum and Rashi’s commentary, and in the next year by Isaiah 
and Jeremiah at Lisbon and Proverbs at Leira. The expulsion 
of the Jews from Spain (1492) put an end to the printing of new 
editions of the Bible, both in Portugal and Italy, for wealthy 
Jews needed all their means to help the refugees, over a quarter 
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of a million of them. The Portuguese tradition was revived in 
Salonika 23 years later in an edition of Psalms, Proverbs, Job, 
and Daniel with Don Judah Gedaliah as patron and Joseph 
b. Mako Golphon as printer. The first Bible to be printed in 
Spain was the 1514-17 Complutensian Polyglot printed at Al- 
calde Henares (Lat. Complutum) under the patronage of Car- 
dinal Ximenes de Cisneros, founder of the university there, 
regent of Castile, and archbishop of Toledo. The project was 
completed in 1517, but it was nearly three years before Pope 
Leo x authorized the work and a further two years before pub- 
lication, by which time Cardinal Ximenes had been dead for 
five years. Accents were deliberately rejected; other signs were 
introduced to mark the colons and the penultimate accented 
syllables. The vowel-points are far from reliable. 

By the year 1511 the Soncinos, now at Pesaro, were able to 
make a new start and in stages they completed a fourth edi- 
tion of the complete Bible. Gershom had used the interval to 
perfect his technique and this edition is the best produced by 
Ashkenazi Jews in Italy. Around this time Daniel *Bomberg, 
a Christian merchant of Amsterdam, arrived in Venice and 
established his printing office there. In 1516-17 he published 
the first Great Rabbinic Bible, edited by Felix Pratensis, who 
was born a Jew but was baptized in 1506. The work is in four 
volumes, with Targums and commentaries. For the first time 
the kerei is given, but in the variants in the margin (see *Ma- 
sorah). The last volume contains additional material, notably 
Maimonides’ “Thirteen Articles” and the treatise on accents 
entitled Dikdukei ha-Teamim said to be by *Ben Asher and 
here printed for the first time. Here also for the first time in 
Hebrew Samuel and Kings were each divided into two books 
in imitation of the Vulgate. The strangest thing about this edi- 
tion is the statement made to the pope when his imprimatur 
was sought; it claimed that the many previously printed Bibles 
“contain as many errors as words” and that “no one had at- 
tempted it before.” Daniel Bomberg and Felix Pratensis duly 
received the pope's blessing, though it proved more of a hin- 
drance than an asset. Even before this four-volume Bible was 
published, Bomberg realized that he had made two bad mis- 
takes: employing an apostate Jew as his editor, and requesting 
the pope’s imprimatur. He therefore remade the columns as 
soon as the folios of the large Bible had been run off and is- 
sued a quarto edition at the same time, this time without any 
mention of either editor or pope. A second edition was called 
for within four years, when the whole was reset; on this oc- 
casion the two sons of Baruch Adelkind were mentioned as 
printers, and great emphasis was laid on the fact that they were 
Jews, thoroughly Orthodox and already engaged in printing 
the whole of the Talmud. However, something had to be done 
about the Great Rabbinic Bible, and, as though divinely guided 
and certainly opportunely, Jacob b. Hayyim ibn Adonijah ar- 
rived in Venice after his family had been driven out of Spain 
and again out of Tunis. After seven penurious years of wan- 
dering Jacob b. Hayyim found work with Bomberg in Venice. 
The chief fruit of the partnership was the second Great Rab- 
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binic Bible of 1524-25, the text of which became the standard 
masoretic text and continued as such for 400 years. Jacob b. 
Hayyim was very conscious of the importance of the maso- 
rah as the guarantee of the correct text, and he went to great 
pains and undertook several journeys to secure as many co- 
dices with a masorah as possible. Thus, for the first time, there 
was a printed Hebrew Bible with a marginal masorah. As the 
editor discovered that “the masorah did not harmonize with 
the majority of the codices,” he had to exercise his discretion. 
The edition was in four volumes, with Targums, and with com- 
mentaries by Rashi, Ibn Ezra, David and Moses Kimhi, and 
Levi b. Gershom. A third Bomberg quarto edition appeared 
in 1525-28, the text being a combination of that of Felix Pra- 
tensis and that of Jacob b. Hayyim. 

Daniel Bomberg’s tribulations were not over, for soon 
after 1525 Jacob b. Hayyim became a Christian. In 1527 Eli- 
jah *Levita, a refugee originally from Neustadt near Nurem- 
berg, came to Venice and found employment with Bomberg. 
No more is heard of Jacob b. Hayyim, Elijah Levita being 
henceforth chief adviser to the Bomberg firm. In subsequent 
reprints of the 1524-25 Bible, there is no mention of the edi- 
tor. Bibles printed after 1525 all follow substantially the text of 
Jacob b. Hayyim ibn Adonijah until *Buxtorf’s small-format 
Bible of 1611 and his four-volume rabbinic Bible of 1618-19, 
printed at Basle, in which the text was influenced by Sephardi 
traditions, and not dominated by the Ashkenazi ones as were 
all previous editions printed under Jewish auspices. The text 
was edited by Jablonski in 1699, but the most important edi- 
tion based on the Buxtorf text is that of J.H. Michaelis in 1720. 
It is a critical edition, quoting 19 printed editions and five Er- 
furt manuscripts, especially the very important Erfurt 3 with 
its masorah, and containing also Okhlah ve-Okhlah, an 11'b- 
century masoretic work of great importance then printed for 
the first time. The critical notes and the variants provided by 
Michaelis indicate a masoretic tradition different from that of 
the 1524-25 Bible of Jacob b. Hayyim. They form a pattern, al- 
ready discernible in Jablonski’s 1699 edition, but more clearly 
in *Lonzano’s Or Torah and *Norzi’s Minhat Shai. Norzi de- 
pended mostly on the de’Rossi codex 782, which had a strange, 
disturbed history, though *de’Rossi (vol. 1, p. 128) recognized 
it as “the most perfect examplar of the masoretic text.” This 
tradition must have come to Spain at a comparatively early 
date, and it is firmly established in Sephardi tradition. It is 
responsible for at least some of the differences between the 
Complutensian Polyglot and the standard text based on Ash- 
kenazi codices. Michaelis’ critical edition is an early and ne- 
glected precursor of the modern editions of the Hebrew Bible, 
those by P. Kahle and N.H. Snaith. 

‘The story of modern times begins with Seligmann *Baer, 
who published the Hebrew Bible in single volumes with notes, 
except for Exodus to Deuteronomy (for which see the Roede- 
Theim Pentateuch, a popular edition without notes). The dates 
of these volumes are 1869-1895. Baer believed that the maso- 
rah is supreme, that firm rules can be established, and that 
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these must be rigidly followed, whatever the manuscripts may 
say. In this he is the literary descendant of Elijah Levita and his 
Masoret ha-Masoret. Baer, who regularly followed a masorah 
or a rule against the codices and frequently “corrects an er- 
ror, worked according to the rules laid down by Jekuthiel in 
Ein ha-Kore, and later by Heidenheim. Baer was supported by 
Franz *Delitzsch, whose authority was immense. In his books 
on the accents, W. Wickes (Verse Accents, 1881; Prose Accents, 
1888), similarly makes and adopts fixed and rigid rules. In 
contrast, C.D. *Ginsburg (British and Foreign Bible Society 
edition, 1911-26) followed Jacob b. Hayyim; where the various 
masorah traditions disagreed either with the text or with each 
other, he exercised his judgment, with the result that he paid 
more attention to the manuscripts than to either masorah or 
to Jacob b. Hayyim. With the third edition of R. Kittel’s Bib- 
lia Hebraica (BH3; 1936), a new signpost was erected. P. Kahle 
was responsible for the text, based on the Leningrad codex 
(Firkovich collection B19a) which Kahle claimed was a true, 
accurate, and genuine Ben Asher codex. (The Leningrad codex 
itself is now available in an affordable photographic reproduc- 
tion edited by D.N. Freedman (1998).)Ever since Maimonides 
supported the Ben Asher tradition against *Saadiah b. Joseph 
Gaon, who favored the *Ben Naphtali tradition, it had been 
agreed that a true masoretic Bible must follow Ben Asher. 

The 1928 Foreign Society (N.H. Snaith) edition was based 
mainly on British Museum's mss. Orient. 2626-28, a beauti- 
fully illustrated codex, close to the notes of Lonzano, Norzi, 
and the tradition found in the 1720 Michaelis Bible. The text, 
though compiled from completely different sources, is very 
close to the Kahle text. This indicates that the Ben Asher text 
is to be found not only in Leningrad manuscript but also in 
the best Sephardi manuscripts (in the first hand, and not as 
corrected by a second hand to the Ben Hayyim tradition, as 
often happened after 1492 when the exiled Jews came into 
close contact with the other traditions). 

Recent years have witnessed great progress towards the 
production of a truly critical edition of the Hebrew Bible. De- 
spite its superiority to previous efforts the numerous short- 
comings of BH3 pointed out by reviewers necessitated a fourth 
edition (including variants from biblical manuscripts from 
Qumran), Biblia Hebraica Stuttgartensia (Bus) published in 
1977. Differing in kind from its predecessors a new Biblia He- 
braica edition Quinta (BHQ) is appearing in fascicles. (Megil- 
loth appeared in 2004). In the manner of of its predecessors 
BHQ uses Leningrad as a base text, but includes the large and 
small masorah with the text accompanied by a single critical 
apparatus. When completed BHQ will be printed as a single 
volume, accompanied by a separate volume with translations, 
notes, and commentary on the masorah. Even more ambitious 
is the multi-volume Hebrew University Bible Project (HUBP), 
based on the excellent but incomplete Aleppo codex (ca. 925). 
HUBP has four separate apparatuses and suggests no conjec- 
tural emendations. Of special note is the inclusion of variants 
recovered from biblical citations in rabbinic literature. Thus far 
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three volumes have appeared: Isaiah (1995), Jeremiah (1997), 
and Ezekiel (2004). Of interest too is N. Ben-Zvi (ed.), Jeru- 
salem Crown: The Bible of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem 
(2000), Not to be confused with HuUBP, Jerusalem Crown is an 
aesthetically pleasing “scholarly manipulation” (Sanders 2004) 
of the Aleppo and Leningrad codices into a rabbinic Bible. 

Bibles containing the original Hebrew text (or Greek in 
the case of New Testament) together with the important an- 
cient versions arranged in parallel columns are termed poly- 
glots. They were at one time important in ascertaining correct 
readings or meanings of the text. The oldest one in print is the 
Complutensian Polyglot, mentioned above containing the He- 
brew masoretic text, the Vulgate, the Aramaic Targum (with 
a Latin translation), and the Septuagint (with a Latin trans- 
lation). The most comprehensive are Brian Walton’s London 
Polyglot (1654-57) which contained texts in Hebrew, Samari- 
tan, Aramaic, Greek, Latin, Ethiopic, Syriac, Arabic, and Per- 
sian (all with Latin translations), and Samuel Bagster’s Polyglot 
(1831) in Hebrew, Greek, Samaritan, Latin, Syriac, German, 
Italian, French, English, and Spanish. More modern polyglots 
have contented themselves with giving the texts in Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin, and a modern language. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C.D. Ginsburg, Introduction to the Masso- 
retico-Critical Edition of the Hebrew Bible (1897), repr. 1966 with in- 
trod. by HM Orlinsky; E. Levita, Massoreth ha-Massoreth and the In- 
troduction of Jacob ben Chayyim ibn Adoniyah to the Rabbinic Bible of 
1525, ed. by C.D. Ginsburg, introd. by N.H. Snaith (1967). ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHYy: M. Haran, in, JANES, 22 (1993), 51-61; M. Cohen, www. 
cs.anu.edu/au...cohen art; A. Hurvitz, in, svT, 80 (2000), 143-60; L. 
McDonald and J. Sanders (eds.), The Canon Debate (2002); J. Sanders, 
in: JBL, 118 (1999), 518-26; idem, Review of Biblical Literature 03/2004 
(at www.bookreviews.org); E. Tov, “Writing of Ancient Biblical Texts,” 
in: C. Cohen et al (eds.), Sefer Moshe (rs Weinfeld; 2004), 445-58. 
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TRANSLATIONS 


ANCIENT VERSIONS 


Aramaic: the Targumim 

The word targum (0131) means “translation,” corresponding 
to the verb tirgem (03N; “translate”), of which passive par- 
ticiple, meturgam, occurs in Ezra 4:7: “The letter was writ- 
ten (katuv) in Aramaic and translated” (meturgam; the sec- 
ond mention of “Aramaic” in the verse is a note to the reader 
that the Aramaic version of the letter follows (Blenkinsopp 
109-10)). There are no other biblical attestations of trgm. In 
Jewish Babylonian Aramaic the verb trgm means “translate 
into Aramaic,” “explain.” In Syriac the verb means “explain,” 
“translate” (Sokloff DJBA, 1231-32). In Jewish Palestinian Ar- 
amaic trgm means “translate” into any language (Sokoloff, 
DJPA, 591). In Samaritan the verb means “translate,” “relay 
the message” (Tal, DsA, 963). Tirgem is a denominative verb, 
being derived from the noun turgeman. The term may have 
entered Hebrew and Aramaic through Akkadian targumanu 


(“interpreter”) whence, ultimately, the English dragoman. The 
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Akkadian noun itself has been connected by some scholars 
with the verb ragamu, “call out,” “summon,” “prophesy,” “sue” 
(CAD R, 62-7), and with Ugaritic rgm, “speak;’ “say: Others 
have argued for a non-semitic origin (details in Starke). In 
Aramaic and Hebrew the word turgeman exists alongside a 
more native-looking Hebrew adaptation, meturgeman. In tan- 
naitic and amoraic Hebrew tirgem is said of translating from 
Hebrew into any other language (TJ, Kid. 1:1, 59a; TJ, Meg. 1:11, 
71c), but the noun targum does not seem to occur with refer- 
ence to any but Aramaic versions of the Bible (Shab. 115a; Ty, 
Kid. 1:1, 59a; TJ, Meg. 1:11, 71c). In fact, the Mishnah (Yad. 4:5) 
refers to the Aramaic originals of certain sections of Daniel 
and Ezra as targum. 


ORIGIN OF THE TARGUMS. The Jewish diaspora in Babylonia 
must have exchanged Hebrew for Aramaic as its vernacular 
in only a few generations. In Palestine the process was much 
more gradual, but Aramaic was probably the language of the 
majority of Jews there before the end of the Persian period. 
During the period of Persian domination (539-333 B.C.E.), 
Aramaic was the language of the Persian administration and 
the lingua franca of southwestern Asia. The bilingual charac- 
ter of the books of Ezra and Daniel is due to the attempt to 
make these books more “biblical” by providing them with He- 
brew beginnings, but they reflect a period of Aramaic domi- 
nance. The practice of translating the Bible reading into Ar- 
amaic in the synagogue is attributed to Ezra by *Rav (third 
century C.E.), who interprets the word meforash in Nehe- 
miah 8:8 to mean an interpretation of the Hebrew text of the 
Bible in Aramaic translation (Meg. 3a; Ned. 37b; cf. Tj, Meg. 
4:1, 74d), but both the meaning of the word and the reliability 
of the account in Nehemiah 8 are subjects of controversy. At 
any rate the custom of interpreting the synagogue reading of 
the Bible text with the Targum after each verse (or after each 
three verses) in the presence of the congregation, so as to 
permit a translator to repeat it in Aramaic, is attested in the 
Mishnah (Meg. 4:4). 


MANNER OEF USAGE. ‘The professional translator of the He- 
brew Bible text in the synagogue was called meturgeman (Meg. 
4:4). His oral explanations were given along with the read- 
ing of the Sabbath lesson. The rules for reading the Targum 
are formulated in the halakhah (Meg. 4:4-10; Meg. 23b-25b; 
Tosef., Meg. 4:20-41). The Targum was to be read after every 
verse of the parashah of the Pentateuch and after every third 
verse of the reading from the Prophets. There is no mention in 
this source of reading from a written Targum, and elsewhere 
(TJ, Meg. 4:1, 74d) the use of such writings was forbidden, at 
least for the Pentateuch, for the Sabbath worship service, but 
the preparation and use of them by individuals for private 
study and school instruction was permitted. Although cer- 
tain portions of the Bible were read but were not translated 
(as Gen. 35:22), others were neither read nor translated (as 
Num. 6:24-26; 11 Sam. 11-13). *Judah b. Ilai, a tanna, and a 
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pupil of Akiva rhetorically expressed the difficulty faced by 
all Bible translators in his declaration that whoever trans- 
lates (ha-metargem) a verse of Bible literally is is a fictional- 
izer, while he who makes additions is a blasphemer (Tosef., 
Meg. 4:41; Kid. 49a). A later anonymous opinion (Kid. 49a) 
cites Judah's statement as proof that one may not translate the 
Bible on one’s own but must translate only from “our targum,” 
ie., Onkelos (see below). In Sifrei (Deut. 161), the Targum is 
mentioned as a branch of study that falls between the Bible 
and the Mishnah. The Targums as a whole are not always pri- 
marily literal translations of the corresponding Hebrew text; 
they are often intermingled with various paraphrases and ag- 
gadic supplements such as one meets in exegetical or homi- 
letic works like the Talmud and the Midrash. They also con- 
tain explanations and alterations adapted to secure the sense 
of the masoretic text current among the rabbinical authorities, 
offering it to the people in an intelligible form. In this period 
an important concern of Jewish criticism and exegesis was the 
need to remove or tone down all references to God that could 
lead to misunderstanding in the popular mind. The Targum 
thus employs various devices to obviate the appearance of a 
very distinct anthropomorphic character of God. These, how- 
ever, are not consistently applied. Indeed at times anthropo- 
morphic phrases are translated literally or even amplified, e.g., 
PT to Exod. 15:17 (Klein, 1982; 1986, xxxii). 


DATE OF TARGUM. There are early indications that the Tar- 
gum was committed to writing, although for private use only. 
A tannaitic tradition refers to an Aramaic translation of the 
book of Job which existed in written form at the time of *Ga- 
maliel 1 (first century c.g.) and which, after being withdrawn 
from use, reappeared in the lifetime of his grandson Gama- 
liel 11. Targum Onkelos, which was made the official Targum 
of the Babylonian schools, was committed to writing and re- 
dacted as early as the third century c.z., since there is a ma- 
sorah to it which dates from the first half of that century (see 
below). The official recognition of a written Targum and the 
final redaction of its text, however, belong to the post-talmu- 
dic period, thus not earlier than the fifth century c.£. 


LITURGICAL USE OF THE TARGUM. Two Palestinian amo- 
raim of the third century c.£. (Ber. 8a—b) urged that in pri- 
vate worship the Hebrew text of the weekly parashah be read 
twice and the Targum once, exactly as was done in public 
worship. There are still pious Jews who do this before the 
Sabbath, although Aramaic is no longer the vernacular of the 
Jews. The Yemenite Jews have even retained the public read- 
ing of Targum Onkelos (see below). Targums to all the books 
of the Bible except Daniel and Ezra-Nehemiah (this consti- 
tuting in Jewish tradition a single book of Ezra) have sur- 
vived to this day. 


Targums to the Pentateuch 
TARGUM ONKELOS. ‘The official Targum to the Pentateuch, 
the only such Aramaic version that was subjected to a unified 
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and scholastic redaction, is known by the name of Targum On- 
kelos. The origin of this name is derived from the Babylonian 
Talmud (Meg. 3a), where the Targum to the Torah is attrib- 
uted to the proselyte *Onkelos, who is said to have composed 
it (literally, “spoke it,’ “declaimed it”) under the guidance of R. 
Eliezer and R. Joshua (An anonymous statement (ibid.) goes 
so far as to say that the original targum was given at Sinai, 
subsequently forgotten, and then restored by Onkelos.) The 
Palestinian Talmud, however (Meg. 1:11, 71c), contains the 
statement: “Aquila the proselyte translated (tirgem) the Penta- 
teuch in the presence of R. Eliezer and R. Joshua,’ in a context 
which shows that a translation into Greek is meant. These ac- 
counts are obviously related: in the Babylonian Talmud only 
the name Onkelos occurs, while Aquilas (= Akylas, the Greek 
adaptation of the Latin Aquila) alone is found in the Jerusalem 
Talmud. The latter is historically reliable - Aquila did com- 
pose a scrupulously exact and literal Greek translation of the 
Bible, and Targum Onkelos, however, is almost a literal Ara- 
maic translation of the Pentateuch. In addition to this, a great 
deal of what is revealed about Onkelos in Babylonian sources 
is attributed to Aquila in the Jerusalem ones. Important works 
that discuss the identity of Onkelos and Akylas (= Aquila) are 
those of M. Friedmann, A.E. Silverstone, and D. Barthélemy. 
Silverstone argues that Aquila was identical with Onkelos, and 
that this one individual produced both a Greek and an Ara- 
maic translation. Friedmann believes that they were two dif- 
ferent personalities. Barthélemy argues that the Babylonian 
Jewish scholars possessed an anonymous Aramaic translation 
to which they gave the name Targum Onkelos. This was based 
on mistakenly transferring the western tradition of Aquila’s 
Greek translation of the Torah into Greek to the Aramaic Tar- 
gum of the Torah that the Babylonians possessed. 

The Aramaic of this Targum exhibits a mixture of the 
Western (e.g., yat as nota accusativi) and Eastern (e.g., hzy, 
“to see”) features. This combination gave rise to a variety of 
opinions about the Targum’s place of origin. A. Berliner, T. No- 
eldeke, G. Dalman, and E.Y. Kutscher believe that it originated 
in Palestine, while its final redaction took place in Babylonia. 
The opposing view is held by P. Kahle and his followers, who 
consider this Aramaic version to have originated entirely in 
Babylonia. Adherents of Palestinian origin have argued from 
the content of the Targum that it was composed in Palestine 
(particularly in Judea) sometime in the second century C.E., 
since both the halakhic (legal) and aggadic (non-legal) por- 
tions betray the influence of the school of Akiva. In addition, 
they have maintained that the western Aramaic elements, e.g., 
preservation of the absolute state, are much stronger. Kutscher 
(11-13) argued that the Aramaic of Onkelos is quite close to 
that of the Genesis Apocryphon found at Qumran in Pales- 
tine; and Greenfield, in the same vein classified both as ex- 
amples of Standard Literary Aramaic. After the destruction 
of the Second Temple and the suppression of the Bar Kokhba 
revolt, which destroyed the cultural centers of Judea, Targum 
Onkelos disappeared from Palestine. The old Standard Liter- 
ary Aramaic was superseded by the local Western Aramaic 
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dialects, and since the center of Jewish life shifted to Galilee, 
a new Targum in the Galilean dialect evolved in the course of 
time. At the beginning of the Amoraic period (end of second 
century C.E.), before it had disappeared from Palestine, Tar- 
gum Onkelos was imported, the argument continues, along 
with the Mishnah to Babylonia. There it underwent final re- 
vision during the third century c.z. and was recognized as 
the authoritative Aramaic version of the Pentateuch for the 
local Jewish population. In the Babylonian Talmud (Kid. 49a) 
it is mentioned as “our Targum” or by the expression “as we 
translate” A special masorah prepared for it contains state- 
ments concerning the divergencies between the Babylonian 
academies of *Sura and *Nehardea. More recently, however, 
Mueller-Kessler has argued that the similarity between the 
language of the targums and the Aramaic literary dialect of 
the Mesopotamian Jewish Aramaic magic bowls of the fourth- 
seventh centuries C.E. points to a Babylonian origin of both 
the Targum Onkelos and Jonathan. 

This Targum Onkelos is the most literal translation of 
the Pentateuch. The text from which it was prepared was in all 
essentials the masoretic one. The principal objective was to 
conform the Targum as closely as possible to the original 
text, and the grammatical structure of the Hebrew was thus 
followed closely. One prominent example of this is the use of 
the particle yat as a sign of the accusative for the correspond- 
ing Hebrew particle et. Yet there are numerous exceptions 
where the Targum does not adhere to the original. Paraphrase 
occasionally takes the place of translation: in the poetic por- 
tions (e.g., Gen. 49) there are aggadic (non-legal) supplements 
of moderate size, while halakhic (legal) regulations are often 
read into the legal portions (e.g., Ex. 21:16). Offensive or dis- 
agreeable material is paraphrased or rendered by some sort of 
circumlocution (e.g., Gen. 20:13; Ex. 24:11). The paraphrastic 
style of translation affected by the Targums in general, in or- 
der to obviate anthropomorphisms and anthropopathisms in 
reference to God, is quite prominent in the Targum Onkelos. 
Thus, the embarassing Genesis 20:13 “when the gods (elohim) 
caused me to wander” (plural verb hit‘i following elohim) is 
rendered “when the gentiles (f% with tet) strayed after the 
works of their hands.” The rhetorical Exodus 15:11, “Who is like 
you among the gods Yahweh?” is translated as “There is none 
other than you, you are God, Adonai.” Nonetheless, Onkelos 
has no problem with the plurals in Genesis 1:26, “let us make 
the human in our image.” Figurative language, as a rule, is not 
translated literally but is explained (e.g., Gen. 49:25; Ex. 15:3, 
8, 10; 29:35). Geographical names are sometimes replaced by 
those current at a later time (e.g., Gen. 10:10; Deut. 3:17). Apart 
from Megillah 3a (previously mentioned), all the references 
to Onkelos as the author of the Aramaic translation of the 
Pentateuch originated in the post-talmudic period, although 
they are all based on this passage in the Babylonian Talmud. 
The earliest of those is in the late midrashic work known 
as Pirkei de-R. Eliezer (38), where the targumic passage on 
Genesis 45:27 is cited in the statement “Onkelos has trans- 
lated.” The ninth-century gaon *Sar Shalom (Shaarei Teshu- 
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vah, 29) names Targum Onkelos as the Targum that was in 
circulation in the Jewish community at that time and as hav- 
ing more claim to sanctity than any other existing Targums. 
The gaon *Natronai (Seder Rav Amram, Warsaw (1865), p. 29) 
attributes this Targum to the rabbis of the Talmud and at- 
taches a canonical value to it. Accordingly, the designation 
“Targum Onkelos” was firmly established in the early part of 
the geonic period. 

Noteworthy is the fact that the Jews of Yemen received 
this Targum, like that of the Prophets, with the Babylonian su- 
pralinear punctuation. A critical edition of Targum Onkelos to 
the Pentateuch (as well as Targum Jonathan to the Prophets) 
with supralinear punctuation according to Yemenite manu- 
scripts has been edited by A. Sperber (see bibliography. See 
also Cohen, Haketer: Joshua-—Judges, 79*-82). Yemen and Ye- 
menite synagogues in Israel were the only places where the 
reading of Targum Onkelos continued to accompany that of 
the Pentateuch on Sabbaths into the 20‘ century. Elsewhere, 
some pious Jews still observe the custom of going over the 
weekly portion of the Torah privately on the eve of the Sab- 
bath, verse by verse in Hebrew, Targum, and Hebrew again 
(Ber. 8a—b; Sh. Ar., OH, 285). 


PALESTINIAN PENTATEUCH TARGUMS. Codex Neo- 
fitit. Since 1930, there has been great progress in the recov- 
ery of the old “Jerusalem,” properly speaking, Galilean, Tar- 
gums. In that year Kahle edited for the first time some genizah 
fragments of such Targums (see bibliography) dating from 
between the seventh and ninth centuries c.z. 

Because they overlap, they exhibit divergences which 
show that their text, unlike that of Targum Onkelos, was never 
fixed. Further texts have since been published by A. Diez-Ma- 
cho, Y. Komlosh, W. Baars, and M. Klein. In 1956 Diez-Macho, 
who had studied with Kahle, announced the discovery of a 
complete Palestinian Targum to the Pentateuch called Neofiti 
1, which he had found in the Vatican Library (vT Supplement, 
7 (1960), 222-245). The text had been incorrectly catalogued 
as Targum Onkelos. 

Prior to the discovery of Neofiti 1, the Galilean Targum 
was represented by two main recensions: Targum Yerushalmi 1 
(Ty 1), also known as Targum Jonathan or Targum Jonathan b. 
Uzziel in Hebrew and hence as Pseudo-Jonathan in Western 
languages; and Targum Yerushalmi 11 (Ty 11), the so-called 
Fragmentary Targum. More correct than Targum Yerushalmi, 
“Jerusalem Targum,” is Targum Erez Israel, “the Palestinian 
Targum,’ by which it is designated in a responsum by R. Hai 
Gaon, but it is already called “the Targum of the People of the 
Holy City” by *Menahem b. Solomon, the 12'-century author 
of the Midrash Sekhel Tov. With the appearance of Neofiti 
1, three principal Galilean Aramaic versions of the Penta- 
teuch are now in existence. Whereas Neofiti 1 is complete, 15 
verses are missing from Targum Yerushalmi 1, and Targum 
Yerushalmi 11 contains only 850 verses of the Pentateuch. 
Codex Neofiti 1 differs from other Galilean Targum manu- 
scripts in orthography, grammar, and range of paraphrase. 
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It also contains a large number of marginal and interlinear 
variants. 


Targum Yerushalmi 1 (Pseudo-Jonathan). This targum is quite 
expansive, being almost twice as long as the Hebrew origi- 
nal. The ascription of this Targum to *Jonathan b. Uzziel is 
believed to date back to the 14*-century commentator Me- 
nahem b. Benjamin Recanati, who erroneously analyzed the 
abbreviation, °’n (Targum Yerushalmi) as Targum Jonathan. 
W. Bacher believed that Recanati probably misinterpreted 
a passage in the Zohar (1:89a) according to which Jonathan 
translated ha-mikra (X1}7720), which in this case refers to the 
Prophets rather than to the whole Bible (hence the Penta- 
teuch). The name Targum Erez Israel is found in writers of the 
11 century. The Tosafot cite the Galilean Pentateuch Targum 
variously as Targum Jonathan (to Hag. 27a), Jonathan b. Uzz- 
iel (to Av. Zar. 59a), and Targum Yerushalmi (to Ber. 8b). The 
language of this version of the Pentateuch is Galilean Jewish 
Aramaic (outside the manuscript it was not transmitted in its 
pure form). Its most distinctive characteristic is the free agga- 
dic handling of the text. Like the other Targums, it sets aside 
figurative speech and eliminates most anthropomorphic ex- 
pressions referring to God. Early geographical names are re- 
placed by those current in a later age. This Targum contains 
abundant information on most of the religious and dogmatic 
teachings of Judaism of the talmudic period. One finds the 
Jewish (not always biblical) doctrines of the being of God, His 
dwelling place, His revelation in the Torah, angels, creation, 
sin, death, the messianic kingdom, resurrection of the just and 
the future life, gehenna, and the world to come. 

This Targum is not earlier than the seventh century c.£., 
although it contains material which is much earlier than the 
date of its final compilation and redaction. A very ancient date 
has been claimed for the following passages: Genesis 15:19, 
Numbers 24:21, the interpretation of “Kenites” as Salmeans, 
contemporaries and allies of the Nabateans, and Deuteronomy 
33:11, the reference to Johanan (b. Hyrcanus) the high priest. 
Indications of a late date of composition, however, occur in 
Exodus 26:9, in which reference is made to the Six Orders of 
the Mishnah; in Genesis 21:21, where the Hebrew names of the 
two wives of *Ishmael (regarded as the ancestor of the Arabs) 
are rendered respectively by XW°Y or XW°TM, i.e., the name of 
Muhammad's wife Ayesha or of his wife Khadijah, and x7°U», 
the name of his daughter Fatima; and in Genesis 49:26 and 
Deuteronomy 33:2, where Edom (i.e., Byzantium or Christian 
Europe) and Ishmael are spoken of as world powers in a way 
that was possible only in the seventh century at the earliest. 


Targum Yerushalmi 11 (the Fragmentary Targum). This Tar- 
gum contains renderings of only certain verses, phrases, or 
words of the Pentateuch, estimated at about 850 verses alto- 
gether. Three-fourths of these are on the historical sections 
of the Pentateuch, while the remaining fourth is on the legis- 
lative sections in Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers. There are 
about 14 chapters which have no translation at all, while for 
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some 90 verses there are translations of only a single word 
of the Hebrew text. The earliest known fragments were first 
published in Bomberg’s Great Rabbinic Bible in 1516-17, based 
on Vatican Codex 440 (a good portion of the fragments had 
already appeared under the title “Tosefta Yerushalmi” in the 
Lisbon Bible of 1491). In 1899 M. Ginsburger edited a number 
of other fragments from manuscript sources, expecially from 
Paris Codex 110, as well as from quotations from the Targum 
Yerushalmi found in early works, under the title Das Frag- 
mententhargum. ‘This work also contained numerous frag- 
ments that occur under the title Nusha Aharena in the Venice 
Bible of 1591. These plus other variants are sometimes referred 
to as Targum Yerushalmi 111. The language of this Targum is 
Galilean Jewish Aramaic, and it includes many foreign loan 
words. Its fragmentary condition has been accounted for in 
various ways. 

The fragments are not all contemporaneous. The text of 
the majority of them is older than Pseudo-Jonathan. Many 
of these fragments, especially the aggadic paraphrases, agree 
with Pseudo-Jonathan, which may, on the other hand, be older 
than some of them. Similarly, aggadic additions were made to 
the text of the Targum in later centuries, so that a North Af- 
rican manuscript of 1487 alludes to the capture of Constan- 
tinople by the Turks in 1453. Early in the 12‘ century, *Judah 
b. Barzillai wrote of these additions: “The Jerusalem Targum 
contains aggadic sayings added by those who led in prayer 
and who also read the Targum, insisting that these sayings be 
recited in the synagogue as interpretations of the text of the 
Bible.” These numerous additions to the Jerusalem Targum 
and the majority of the fragments are all of a later date than 
Onkelos, yet both Pseudo-Jonathan and the Fragmentary Tar- 
gum contain much that has survived from a very early period. 
According to W. Bacher, the nucleus of the Jerusalem Targum 
is older than the Babylonian one, which was, in his opinion, 
redacted from it. 


The Targums to the Prophets 

TARGUM JONATHAN. ‘This Targum gradually became rec- 
ognized as the official Aramaic version of the Prophets. Ac- 
cording to P. Churgin, its final redaction was accomplished 
by the seventh century c.£. in the form in which it is now 
known. Like the Targum to the Pentateuch, it originated in 
the synagogue, where it was recited after every three verses 
from the Hebrew text of the Prophets during that part of the 
service. According to the Babylonian Talmud (Meg. 3a), it 
was written by Jonathan b. Uzziel “at the dictation of Haggai, 
Zechariah, and Malachi.” The talmudic account thus traces 
the origin of the Targum of the prophets to the last prophets, 
making for an unbroken chain of transmission. The account 
continues to relate that because of this translation the entire 
land of Israel was shaken and a voice from heaven cried out: 
“Who has revealed my secrets to man?” The story adds that 
Jonathan wished to translate the Hagiographa as well, but that 
a heavenly voice bade him to desist. According to W. Bacher 
the Targum to Job, which was withdrawn from circulation 
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by Gamaliel 1, may have resulted from Jonathan's attempts 
to translate the Hagiographa. Jonathan b. Uzziel is named as 
*Hillel’s most prominent pupil in the first century B.c.£. and 
was a contemporary of Gamaliel 1. In the Babylonian Tal- 
mud, this Targum is quoted quite frequently by R. Joseph b. 
Hiyya (270-333 C.E.), head of the Pumbedita Academy (mk 
28b; Sanh. 94b; Meg. 3a). Thus, as early as the beginning of the 
fourth century, the Targum to the Prophets was recognized 
as being of ancient authority. Hai Gaon (commentary to To- 
horot, quoted in Arukh ha-Shalem, 2 (1926), 293a) regarded R. 
Joseph as its author, since he cited passages from it with the 
words “Rav Joseph has translated” 

Targum Jonathan contains Eastern as well as Western 
Aramaic linguistic traits. It has a few Persian loan words, 
such as dasteqa/ disteqa (“hilt? “handle.” = Syriac dasteqa. Cf. 
Pahlavi dast, “hand,” dastag, “bundle,” Farsi daste, “handle,” 
Judg. 3:22) and idron (Persian; andaréon, “inside, “within, 
Joel 2:16). Its style is very similar to that of Targum Onkelos, 
especially in the Former Prophets -— the historical narratives. 
In the prose sections one meets an occasional reading which 
is not in the masoretic text (Josh. 8:12) or an apparent confla- 
tion of two variants (ibid. 8:16). Proper names are sometimes 
transformed into their (often, surely, merely guessed) up-to- 
date appellations (ibid. 7:21, where Shinar is interpreted as Ba- 
bel and Jer. 46:25, where No (X3) is interpreted as Alexandria), 
but for the most part they are taken over unchanged from the 
Hebrew text. The usual rules of targumic interpretation are ob- 
served in the rendering of anthropomorphic expressions and 
figurative language (Hos. 1:3). Poetic passages are drastically 
paraphrased (e.g., Judg. 5; 1 Sam. 2:1-10). The same holds true 
for difficult passages, where paraphrasis is specially employed 
in an attempt to explain the Hebrew text (cf. 1 Sam. 15:23; 17:8; 
11 Sam. 14:11; 20:18). The rendering in the Latter Prophets is 
more paraphrastic on the whole than the Former Prophets, 
which is to be expected in view of their more exalted and 
rhapsodic style (cf. Targum Jonathan's amplification of the 
Heb. text of Isa. 29:1 and Jer. 10:11; for instances of aggadah in 
this Targum see Isa. 12:3; 33:22; 62:10; Micah 6:4). This Targum 
is noteworthy for its unity of style and character throughout 
the historical as well as the prophetic books. This can be seen, 
as Gesenius pointed out, from a comparison of the passages 
11 Kings 18-19 (= Jer. 36-39) and Isaiah 2:2-4 (= Micah 4:1-3), 
which are translated alike with only slight variations, and from 
other features, such as the rendering of Tarshish by Yama, 
which is common to Jonah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel. 

A conspicuous affinity exists between Targum Jonathan 
and Targum Onkelos, as seen from certain passages which 
are identical word for word. Most of the early writers on 
this subject recognized this identity but differed in their con- 
clusions. Thus, while de Rossi and Herzfeld were certain that 
Onkelos knew the Targum to the Prophets, L. Zunz took 
the view that Jonathan and Onkelos before him had quoted 
it in Judges 5:8 (= Deut. 32:17), 1 Samuel 12:3 (= Num. 16:15), 
11 Kings 14:6 (= Deut. 24:16), and Jeremiah 48:46 (= Num. 
21:28-29). 
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TARGUM YERUSHALMI TO THE PROPHETS. The existence of 
such a Targum is inferred mainly from the frequent citations 
from it by early authors, especially Rashi and David Kimhi. 
Fragments from the books of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Amos, Jonah, and Zechariah are contained 
in Codex Reuchlinianus, written in 1105 (ed. Lagarde, Pro- 
phetica Chaldaica, 1872), in the form of 80 extracts. W. Bacher 
investigated their character in his detailed article “Kritische 
Untersuchungen zum Prophetentargum” (in zDMG, 28 (1874), 
1-58). The language is Palestinian in character, yet its agga- 
dic additions are frequently traceable to the Babylonian Tal- 
mud. This Targum thus belongs to a later period, when the 
Babylonian Talmud began to exercise a considerable amount 
of influence on Palestinian literature. There are also “Tosef- 
tas” (additions) to the Prophet Targum that are similar to 
the Targum Yerushalmi and are also cited by Kimhi (see esp. 
A. Sperber, The Bible in Aramaic, 2 (1959), ix—x, 3 (1962), xi, 
23-25, 462-5, 479-80; for Tosefta to Targum Onkelos, see 1 
(1959), xvii—xviii, 354-357). For a list of targumic Toseftas see 
Klein, Genizah, xxix. 


Targums to the Hagiographa 

Although there are extant Targums to the Hagiographa, they 
did not enjoy official recognition. They did not originate until 
a later period, and were written at different times by various 
authors, yet they contain old material. W. Bacher considers 
them to have originated in Palestine, since they contain ex- 
pressions known in the Jerusalem Talmud and the Midrash, 
although in the Targums to the Five Scrolls many linguis- 
tic features of the Aramaic of the Babylonian Talmud occur. 
Their unofficial status was probably due to the fact that they 
were not used in the public synagogue service (with the ex- 
ception of Esther, though in later times all Five Scrolls were 
used in the liturgy of the synagogue) or school. The Targum 
to the Book of Job, which existed in the first century C.E. ac- 
cording to the Babylonian Talmud (Shab. 115a), cannot be 
identified with the Targum to this biblical book in existence 
now, which is a product of a much later period. Its relation 
to the Aramaic translation of Job from Qumran (see below) 
is a matter for speculation. The various Targums of this part 
of the Bible may be conveniently classified into three catego- 
ries: Targums of Job, Psalms, and Proverbs; of the Five Scrolls; 
and of Chronicles. 


jos. This Targum and that of Psalms may have had a com- 
mon origin, in view of the many similarities between them. 
Both aim at giving a fairly faithful rendering of the Hebrew 
text, and although aggadic additions are present from time 
to time, they are brief and can easily be separated from the 
translation itself. Each Targum contains a number of double 
renderings (Job has between 40 and 50, Psalms has fewer); 
the second rendering is introduced by 8"Nn (targum aher) and 
is considered by some the original one. In such cases, one of 
the translations is generally aggadic, while the other is more 
literal. About six verses in Job even have a third rendering. 
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An indication of an early date is contained in Job 4:10, where 
the word *1v which the masoretic pointing interprets, in ac- 
cordance with the context, as shinnei (“the teeth of”) is in- 
terpreted by the translator as shenei (“the two”), apparently 
alluding to Rome and Constantinople as the two capitals of 
the Roman Empire - a fact which would indicate that the 
work was composed before the fall of Rome in 476 c.£. (cf. 
the Targum on Ps. 108:10). Another common feature of these 
two Targums is the fact that between them they contain about 
a hundred variants in vowels and even consonants from the 
masoretic text, a feature not found with such frequency in the 
other Targums. Since a number of these same variants also oc- 
cur in the Peshitta and the *Septuagint, they offer adequate 
proof of an early date of composition for these two Targums. 
In both the two constant themes are the law of God and its 
study as well as the future life and its retribution. A Targum to 
Job was among the many finds discovered among the Dead Sea 
*Scrolls in 1947. A preliminary study on some of the fragments 
was published by J.P.M. van der Ploeg (see bibliography; see 
also A.S. van der Woude, in vT Supplement, 9 (1962), 322-31). 
This was followed by their editio princeps, and then byan edi- 
tion by Sokoloff (bibliography) in 1974. A neglected fragment 
was rediscovered by Reed and Zuckerman in 1992. 


PSALMS. This Targum is partly allegorical and partly literal; 
thus it was probably the work of more than one hand. The 
paraphrase in it is explanatory rather than simply expan- 
sive (e.g., 29:1; 46:4). An indication of an early date is Psalms 
108:10, which still mentions the Western Roman Empire. In 
Psalms 18 the targumist has availed himself of the Targum to 
11 Samuel 22, although without adopting the linguistic pecu- 
liarities of the Babylonian recension of Targum Jonathan 


PROVERBS. A unique feature of this Targum is its striking 
similarity to the Peshitta. Various explanations have been of- 
fered for this phenomenon (Komlosh, 31-32). Some think that 
the Targum was influenced by the Peshitta and was actually a 
Jewish recension of it; others consider the possibility of both 
versions being separate reworkings of an older Aramaic ver- 
sion. About one third of the verses in this Targum agree with 
the Peshitta against the reading of the Hebrew original (e.g., 
1:73 4:2.63 5:93 7:22, 233 9:11; 12:19; 16:4, 25) 


FIVE SCROLLS. The Targums of these books are essentially a 
collection of Midrashim, and consequently they are exclusively 
paraphrastic and verbose in form. Only in a few instances, 
where no Midrash can be utilized, are they literal in their ap- 
proach. The exception is the text of the Targum Esther in the 
Antwerp Polyglot, which is almost a literal translation; the 
text of the London Polyglot, which is essentially the same as 
that of the Antwerp Polyglot but has many aggadic additions, 
is now the standard Targum text to Esther. The Targums of 
Ruth and Lamentations are somewhat less paraphrastic than 
those of Esther, Ecclesiastes, and Song of Songs. An addi- 
tional Targum exists to the Book of Esther (Targum Sheni). It 
is much more voluminous than the first Targum of this scroll 
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and is regarded as an amalgam from other Targums and Mi- 
drashim. The commentators refer to it as “aggadah” and as 
“Midrash” The earliest mention of Targum Sheni occurs in 
tractate *Soferim (13:6), and it was probably not completed 
before 1200 c.E. The Targum of Song of Songs interprets the 
biblical book as an allegory on the relation between God and 
Israel and on the history of Israel. The types of paraphrase 
employed by the various Targums to the Five Scrolls may be 
summarized as follows: historical parallels; motives and rea- 
sons to explain the occurrences of events; etymology and ex- 
planation of proper names; figurative language rendered into 
prose and allegory in the place of narrative; the Sanhedrin, 
as well as the study of the law, frequently mentioned; appen- 
dance of elaborate genealogies to names; and general state- 
ments related to names of particular individuals, such as the 
Patriarchs, Nimrod, Pharaoh, Nebuchadnezzar, Titus, Alex- 
ander, and the Messiah. 


CHRONICLES. No Targum to this book was known to exist 
until the appearance of the Polyglot Bibles. It was first pub- 
lished, in a somewhat incomplete form, in 1680-83 from an 
Erfurt manuscript of 1343 and edited with notes and transla- 
tion by M.E Beck. In 1715 a more complete form of the text 
was edited by D. Wilkins on the basis of a Cambridge manu- 
script of 1347, which contained a later revision of the targumic 
text. This Targum is essentially a literal rendering of the He- 
brew original, although midrashic amplifications are also em- 
ployed at times (e.g., 1 Chron. 1:20, 21; 4:18; 7:21; 11:11, 12; 12:32; 
11 Chron. 2:6; 3:1; 23:11). Instances where the author made use 
of “Jerusalem” Targums to the Pentateuch are Genesis 10:20 
and 1 Chronicles 1:21, and Genesis 36:39 and 1 Chronicles 1:43. 
Similarly, acquaintance with Targum Jonathan to the Prophets 
is suggested when one compares the readings from the books 
of Samuel and Kings to the readings from the Targum in the 
synoptic passages in Chronicles, only slight variations occur- 
ring between them. The date of the Targum may be surmised 
from the translation of geographical names, as well as their 
rendering into modern forms. The final redaction of the Er- 
furt manuscript has been assigned to the eighth century, and 
that of the Cambridge manuscript to the ninth century c.E. 
(M. Rosenberg and K. Kohler in bibliography). 


R. JOSEPH AND THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE HAGIOGRA- 
PHA TARGUMS. The 1680-83 Augsburg edition of Targum 
to Chronicles carries the title “Targum Rav Yosef” This fact 
is related to the view that prevailed in early times that R. Jo- 
seph b. Hama, the Babylonian amora who had the reputation 
of being thoroughly versed in the Targums of the Prophets, 
was the author of the Targum of the Hagiographa. Thus, a 
quotation from Targum Sheni to Esther 3:1 is introduced as 
kedimtargem Rav Yosef in tractate Soferim 13:6. Furthermore, 
the Breslau Library manuscript of 1238 appends the following 
statement to apocryphal additions to Esther known as “Halom 
Mordekhai”: “This is the end of the book of the Targum on the 
Hagiographa, translated by R. Joseph.” The 12'>-century com- 
mentator *Samuel b. Meir quoted passages on Job and Prov- 
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erbs in the name of R. Joseph (see Ex. 15:2; Lev. 20:17). In the 
Talmud, the phrase kedimtargem Rav Yosef, “as R. Joseph has 
translated,’ occurs frequently, but it occurs only with reference 
to passages in the Prophets and once in the Pentateuch (cf. 
Sot. 48b). It was inferred that R. Joseph was also the author 
of the known Hagiographa Targums, but on the basis of the 
basically Palestinian linguistic character of the Hagiographa 
Targums, as well as the variety of the translation techniques, 
which mitigate against the view of one author for all of them, 
this opinion has been rejected as historically without basis. 
Furthermore, the Tosafot (Shab. 115a) assign the origin of the 
Hagiographa Targums to tannaitic times (cf. Meg. 21b). 
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[Bernard Grossfeld / S. David Sperling (274 ed.)] 


Greek: The Septuagint 

The Septuagint (or Lxx) is an important corpus of ancient 
Jewish writings that includes Greek translations of all of the 
books of the Hebrew Bible and of other works originally com- 
posed in Hebrew or Aramaic, plus several original composi- 
tions in Greek. It functioned as Sacred Writ for Greek-speak- 
ing Jewish communities from the mid-third century B.c.£. 
until sometime in the early centuries of the Christian Era. At 
an early period, Christians adopted the Septuagint as their 
Old Testament, which led to its losing favor, although not all 
of its status, among Jews. The Septuagint is important as the 
first written translation of the Hebrew Bible; as a repository of 
otherwise unobtainable data about the beliefs, practices, and 
language of Hellenistic Judaism; and as an influence on the 
thinking of subsequent, primarily (although not exclusively) 
Christian religious thinkers. 

Evidence of the origins of the Septuagint can be found 
in documents such as the Letter of *Aristeas, which probably 
dates to the early or mid-second century B.c.z. Although it 
purports to be an eyewitness account of the events it describes, 
in all probably it is separated from them by about a century. As 
related in the Letter, the reigning king of Egypt, *Ptolemy 11 
Philadelphus (285-246 B.c.E.), sought to include in his grow- 
ing Library at Alexandria, a Greek copy of the Jewish Law; that 
is, the Torah. To accomplish this, he invites the High Priest in 
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Jerusalem to send 72 elders, of unblemished moral character 
and outstanding linguistic skills in both Hebrew and Greek, 
to Alexandria to prepare the desired Greek text. After a series 
of lavish banquets, distinguished by the depth of conversation 
as much as the breadth of foodstuffs - the elders/translators 
go off to palatial quarters to accomplish their task. They work 
in teams, as is often the case to this day, preparing prelimi- 
nary drafts and arguing back and forth to arrive at renderings 
on which they could all agree. When their finished version is 
read before the assembled Jews of Alexandria, it elicits great 
acclaim and an anathema/curse is pronounced on anyone who 
would change even a word of it. 

This narrative, which describes only the origins of the 
Greek Pentateuch, contains sufficient historical inaccura- 
cies and inconsistencies to render it impossible to consider 
the work a product of the reign of Ptolemy 11. Over the past 
century, there has been considerable scholarly debate on how 
much, if anything, can be salvaged from the Letter that is his- 
torically reliable or at least probable. On the positive side, there 
is firm consensus that the Lxx Pentateuch does originate in 
Alexandria and from a period prior to the mid-third century 
B.C.E. It is also clear that its translators were indeed Jews who 
were reasonably well versed in Hebrew and in koine Greek. 
Additionally, it is certain that the books of the Torah were the 
first to be translated and that they served as a model (some- 
times followed, sometimes ignored) by those responsible for 
subsequent books of the Lxx. 

Serious doubt, however, has been cast on the Letter’s 
portrayal of royal initiative as the decisive factor in the cre- 
ation of the text. Does it not, it might be asked, make more 
sense to seek Lxx origins within the Alexandrian Jewish 
community itself, which saw the need for an authoritative 
Greek version of Sacred Writ, as fluency in, or even familiar- 
ity with, Hebrew became rarer and rarer? But it is most likely 
that both internal and external causes were responsible for 
this groundbreaking endeavor (this was the first time, so far 
as we know, that a “barbarian text” such as Hebrew Scripture 
was rendered into Greek); such a confluence of interests ac- 
cords better with both the history of the times and later de- 
velopments in Bible translation than does a dogmatic either/ 
or formulation. 

Although Aristeas pictures the Lxx Pentateuch as the 
result of committee actions at one particular time and place, 
modern scholars detect at least five (and perhaps six) differ- 
ent translators at work on the Five Books of Moses. They are 
different enough to be identifiable, but all five (or six) were 
working within the same general parameters: what might be 
termed reasonable and somewhat flexible literalism, on oc- 
casion bending the Greek rather far in the direction of the 
Hebrew original, at other times showing a deep concern for a 
Greek-speaking audience. 

The author of the Letter of Aristeas sees little of what 
might be called “miraculous” in the production of the Lxx 
Pentateuch. He does note, somewhat sheepishly, that the 72 
translators worked exactly 72 days (and nights). Later on, 
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within both Judaism and especially Christianity, this rela- 
tively restrained account was embellished in many direc- 
tions. Within the Jewish world, it is primarily to the first cen- 
tury c.E. philosopher *Philo, himself a native of Alexandria, 
that we owe several significant additions to Aristeas’ narra- 
tive. For example, Philo names the Island of Pharos as the lo- 
cation at which the translators worked, and he describes an 
annual festival, still observed in his day, to honor their work. 
Moreover, he speaks of those responsible for the Septuagint 
as prophets rather than (mere) translators. In this way, he is 
able to account for material that was found in the Greek but 
not in the Hebrew text. 

As fully elaborated in the work of the fourth century 
Christian writer Epiphanius, each of the translators was iso- 
lated in a cell and cut off from discussion or comparisons with 
his colleagues — and yet all 72 produced texts that were identi- 
cal in every detail (in other forms of the tradition, the transla- 
tors worked in pairs). This and other “miraculous” occurrences 
served to demonstrate the sacredness of the text produced and 
the role it was to play as Scripture for Christians. 

It is not entirely clear what the author of Aristeas in- 
tended in this regard. On the one hand, as noted above, the 
deliberations of the elders proceeded in much the same way 
as modern teams of Bible translators operate. Nonetheless, 
what they produced was accepted as somehow authoritative 
by the Alexandrian Jewish community and, by extension, the 
larger Jewish world. This is seen not only in the curse uttered 
against all who might change it, but also in the deliberate way 
in which the reception of the Septuagint is modeled on the re- 
ception of the Ten Commandments and accompanying laws 
in the biblical book of Exodus. 

It is likely that when the author of the Letter of Aristeas 
fashioned a communal curse on those who would change the 
Greek Pentateuch, he had some specific concerns in mind that 
were relevant to his own second century B.C.£. context; that 
is to say, as early as that date, if not even before then, there 
were individuals who were revising the Septuagint of the Pen- 
tateuch and of other books subsequently translated. Such in- 
dividuals, who may have come from or worked in Jerusalem, 
judged most, if not all, differences between the Lxx and their 
Hebrew text as deficiencies in the Greek, and they therefore 
sought to “correct” the Lxx in the direction of the Hebrew text 
of their community. Although they probably also had some 
linguistic interests, their goal, as well as their motivation, was 
primarily what may be described as theological. 

As noted above, Philo, while also recognizing differences 
between the Greek and the Hebrew, devised another explana- 
tion entirely; namely, that these divergences were as much a 
part of God’s inspired message as were the far more numer- 
ous places where the Greek and the Hebrew were in agree- 
ment. It may be that the author of the Letter of Aristeas had, 
in some inchoate sense, a similar intimation; if so, he did not 
explicitly express it. For most early Christians, the creators of 
the Lxx, whether they knew it or not, were prophetic in the 
sense that much of their distinctive wording looked forward 
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to the coming of Jesus as Christ. And this was in spite of the 
fact that the Lxx was created for Jews by Jews, almost three 
centuries before Jesus’ birth! 

We are, it would seem, without much, if any, external 
information (that is, outside of the text of the Lxx itself) on 
the location, order, or modus operandi of those responsible 
for the Lxx beyond the Pentateuch. With few exceptions, it 
is reasonable to place these translators within the context of 
Alexandria. It is also likely that the book of Joshua was trans- 
lated next after the Pentateuch. Beyond that, there are a few, 
but only a few, references to historical figures or events that 
can be gleaned from any of the Lxx books; more numer- 
ous are likely examples of dependence of one Lxx book (or, 
better, its translator) on another, thereby allowing for some 
tentative relative, although not absolute, ordering of books 
chronologically. 

The task of discerning the history of the creation of the 
Lxx is further complicated by the nature of the evidence. For 
the most part, our earliest texts for this Greek material derive 
from codices (manuscripts in book form, rather than scrolls) 
from the third and fourth centuries c.£.; in particular, Codex 
Vaticanus, Codex Alexandrinus, and Codex Sinaiticus. The 
codices are uncials (that is, written in all capital letters) from 
important Christian scriptoria; therefore, they contain the 
LXxX as part of their “Bible” (the New Testament completes it 
for them). There is no reason to think that Christian scribes 
deliberately changed the originally Jewish text for tenden- 
tious, theological reasons, although it is certain that all sorts 
of scribal changes led to many differences, some substantial, 
between what the codices contain and what the earliest Greek 
(or Old Greek) read. We are not without earlier evidence in 
the form of a limited number of Greek texts from Qumran 
and other Dead Sea locales; citations, allusions, and rework- 
ings in the New Testament; and Qumran scrolls that pre- 
serve in Hebrew the likely Vorlage or text that lay before 
the Lxx translators (which, as noted above, is sometimes 
close to our received or Masoretic Text, but on occasion quite 
different from it). 

A reasoned and important conclusion from an analysis 
of all of this material is that what we term the Septuagint is in 
fact an almost accidental gathering together of texts from di- 
verse sources. Some of the books of the Septuagint, as in the 
Pentateuch, appear to be quite close to the Old Greek. In other 
cases, the earliest form of the translation is lost in almost all 
sources (as in Daniel), or is entirely lost (as for Ecclesiastes), or 
is combined with later material (as in Reigns [that is, the books 
of Samuel and Kings]). Even when due allowance is made for 
this diversity of origins, scholars are struck by the very dif- 
ferent ways in which translators approached their Hebrew. 
The range runs the gamut from almost wooden literalism to 
recontextualizing to paraphrase. It used to be argued that the 
translators of Ketuvim were freer inasmuch as those books 
were considered somewhat less important that the Torah and 
Nevi’im. Such a contention does not, however, stand up under 
close scrutiny. The point needs to be made that we simply do 
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not know why translators treated their material as they did 
or why one Greek version of a book was chosen over another 
(when competing versions were available). 

We cannot even be sure of exactly what the Lx x “canon” 
contained. Surely, all the books of the Hebrew Bible were in- 
cluded, as well as additions to Daniel and to Esther that, al- 
though attached in one way or another to the earlier Hebrew 
material, have been preserved only in Greek (whether they 
were translations of now lost Hebrew or Aramaic texts or 
original Greek compositions). Other books that apparently 
were never part of the Hebrew Bible are also found in the 
fully developed Lxx corpus. For the most part, this material 
is found in the Old Testament of Roman Catholics and Or- 
thodox Christians; Protestants tend to refer to it as the Apoc- 
rypha. It is likely that for some communities, this assemblage 
reflected Scripture. Whether or not that determination comes 
from Christians, it is important to keep in mind the Jewish 
origins and early development of the Lxx. 

In the third century c.£., the Church Father *Origen 
gathered together in his Hexapla as many examples as he 
could find of the Greek Bible. Among them were three ap- 
parently continuous Greek texts later than the Old Greek, all 
of which seem to have originated within Jewish communities 
(although ancient evidence and modern scholarship remain 
ambivalent on key issues). One of these texts is attributed to 
*Aquila (traditionally dated to the second century C.£.); it is 
hyperliteral and can almost serve as a primer to the Hebrew 
language as well as to biblical thought and teaching. Another 
version is associated with Symmachus (late second century 
C.E.); it reads well in Greek, but at the cost of linguistic and 
other departures from the Hebrew original. A third version, 
attributed to Theodotion (second century CE), seems to bal- 
ance the often-competing interests of source language (in this 
case, Hebrew) and target language (here, Greek). 

It is entirely likely that all three of these individuals, 
about whom very little can be definitely said, were Jewish, al- 
though the ancient (and sometimes modern) connection of 
each with a particular rabbi or school of rabbinical thought 
can no longer be held. The case of Theodotion is particularly 
interesting, since some of his distinctive language found its 
way into the New Testament - almost two centuries earlier 
than the “historical” Theodotion is said to have lived. This has 
led to the supposition of a “Proto-Theodotion,” who would 
have been active in the first century B.c.E. In the case of Aq- 
uila, it is accurate to describe him as a reviser; that is to say, 
he started with an older form of the Greek, which he changed 
only when he saw a theological or linguistic reason for doing 
so. Theodotion was also a reviser in some instances; elsewhere 
as in Daniel, where his text supplanted the Old Greek in nearly 
all manuscripts, Theodotion appears as a fresh translation, as 
seems often to be the case with Symmachus as well. 

The observation that at least some of these later Greek 
texts are the result of Jewish revision should cause the rejec- 
tion or at least serious modification of the often-expressed 
view that Jews abandoned the Septuagint when Christians 
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adopted (or co-opted) it. The very fact that at least some Jew- 
ish translators chose to revise the older Greek demonstrates 
their allegiance to it, even when circumstances led them to 
change it in a given number of instances. Moreover, as can 
be seen from fragments preserved in the Cairo Genizah and 
elsewhere, Greek-speaking Jews continued to rely on a Greek 
“Bible,” in particular a developed form of Aquila, well into 
the Byzantine era. 

Nonetheless, it is true that the Septuagint ceased to be a 
concern for most Jews from the first century of the common 
era until early in the 196 century, when some Jewish scholars 
(such as Z. *Frankel ) began to look seriously at it as a heritage 
of their past. In so doing, they uncovered many places where 
interpretative material in the Lxx reflected concerns found 
in rabbinic discussions. Also fairly numerous are instances 
of what might be termed rabbinic-like midrash. 

These findings alert scholars once again to the fact that 
the Septuagint, as a document of Hellenistic Judaism, is a re- 
pository of thought from that period. It is very difficult, often 
impossible, to determine whether distinctive elements of Lxx 
presentation are the results of “creative activity” on the part 
of the translators themselves or accurately reflect their Vor- 
lage, which in these cases differed from the mT. Caution is 
strongly advised when making statements that characterize 
Lxx thought in one way or another, since, as noted above, 
the Lxx is not a unified document, and its translators did not 
adopt a standardized approach to their Hebrew text. More- 
over, it is inappropriate to describe the “world of the Lxx or 
Lxx thought” solely in terms of differences between it and 
our received Hebrew Text, for this would leave out their many 
points of near or total convergence. 

It is then not surprising that the rabbis of the early com- 
mon era had decidedly negative things to say about the Lxx 
(see, for example, Tractate Soferim 1:8) as well as some posi- 
tive statements about its value (as in Meg. 9 a-b); see also 
the passages within rabbinic literature that cite a tradition 
according to which between 10 and 18 alterations were in- 
serted into the Greek translation of the Pentateuch. It is not 
easy to organize these differing opinions chronologically or 
geographically — or in any other way. The rabbis, or at least 
some of them, were open to extra-Jewish (re)sources so long 
as they were kept subservient to what the rabbis understood 
as the core values of Judaism. But, as has often been pointed 
out, a given language cannot be completely separated from 
the values of the society in which it is spoken. Thus, whatever 
acceptance the Lxx found among the rabbis can be aptly de- 
scribed as grudging. 

Today the Lxx is studied by a growing number of Jew- 
ish scholars worldwide. As part of their heritage, Jews in gen- 
eral should not be averse to learning about the Septuagint, its 
development, and its distinctive features. It is a priceless re- 
minder of a time and place, not unlike our own, when Jews 
struggled to varying degrees of success with issues of self-iden- 
tification and accommodation within a cosmopolitan world 
in and of which they were a creative minority. 
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[Leonard J. Greenspoon (2! ed.)] 


Old Latin / Vulgate 
The earliest evidence for a Latin translation of the Bible comes 
from the scriptural quotations of the Christian writer Cyprian 
of Carthage in the middle of the third century c.z. By the 
end of the following century, different recensions of the Latin 
Bible were circulating in Italy, Gaul, and Spain. Whereas some 
modern scholars believe the evidence indicates that there was 
a single original Latin text that underwent various develop- 
ments (corruption, revision, expansion) to produce these re- 
censions, the evidence is inconclusive and there remains no 
consensus. In the face of such historical obscurity and tex- 
tual uncertainty, the term “Old Latin” or Vetus Latina (OL) 
refers not to a single and complete translation of the Bible 
but rather to the various Latin texts prior to Jerome’s new 
translation from the Hebrew, production on which began 
in the late fourth century. Until the late fourth century, the 
OL was constantly being revised based on a growing num- 
ber of Greek versions produced during the first centuries 
c.E. (e.g., those of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion). In- 
deed, Augustine of Hippo complained that in his day so many 
Christians were inserting Greek-based corrections into the 
Latin text that there appeared to be as many Latin versions 
as codices. 

In contrast to the Lxx and the Masoretic Text (MT), the 
OL has not enjoyed rigorous and systematic study. Thus much 
of what may be said about the o1 in relation to these other an- 
cient translations is subject to revision, particularly as schol- 
ars continue to study these ancient translations in light of the 
biblical texts of the Dead Sea Scrolls. While the ox Penta- 
teuch is assumed to have direct Jewish and Hebrew origins, 
in general the Ox is considered to be a translation of the Lxx, 
and as such, constitutes a secondary witness to the text of the 
Hebrew Bible. Like the Lxx, the OL is not a unified transla- 
tion, varying from book to book. At times, some texts of the 
OL can preserve earlier forms of the Lxx, often referred to as 
the Old Greek (0G), that have not survived in Greek manu- 
script form. It is here that the o1 can be an important witness 
to the textual criticism of the oc. Furthermore, the study of 
the ot can be particularly valuable when considering a book 
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for which the Lxx and MT may vary greatly like Samuel. In 
these situations, it is possible that the oL can contain an ear- 
lier Hebrew text than that found in the mT. 

In 383, Pope Damasus 1 commissioned *Jerome (c. 347- 
420), the leading biblical scholar of the day and his personal 
secretary, to revise the oL Gospels in light of the Lxx. He con- 
tinued, on his own initiative, by revising the Psalter according 
to the Lxx. This recension became known as the Gallican Psal- 
ter because of its use by Charlemagne in Gaul. In 386, shortly 
after relocating to Bethlehem, where he spent the last part of 
his life, Jerome discovered Origen’s Hexapla in the library of 
nearby Caesarea. The Hexapla was Origen’s edition of the He- 
brew Bible / Old Testament presenting most of the books in 
six parallel columns, the fifth consisting of a critical text of the 
LXxX with signs indicating where the Greek differed from the 
Hebrew. Jerome used these signs in his amended edition of the 
Latin versions of the Psalms, Job, Chronicles, and the books 
attributed to Solomon (viz., Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song of 
Songs). Through this work, Jerome found the Lxx increasingly 
unsatisfactory and became convinced of both the supreme au- 
thority of the Hebrew and the necessity of producing a fresh 
translation based on the original “Hebrew truth” (Hebraica 
veritas). Jerome embarked on his new Latin translation “ac- 
cording to the Hebrew” (iuxta Hebraeos) around 390 and by 
405 had completed his work on the Hebrew Bible. 

Because he accepted the Hebrew canon as authentic 
Scripture (i.e., as Hebraica veritas), Jerome did not trans- 
late the deuterocanonical books (with the exception of Tobit 
and Judith). Thus, the Latin version of the Bible that became 
the official text of the western Church from the early Middle 
Ages and that was given the name Vulgate in the 16" century 
was not produced entirely by Jerome. Rather, the Vulgate in- 
cludes Jerome’s translations from the Hebrew text (the Psalter 
excepted), his versions of Tobit and Judith, his revision of the 
Gospels, and his revision of the Psalter made from the Hexa- 
pla (i.e., the Gallican Psalter). It is now generally believed that 
the Vulgate version of the epistles, Acts, and the Apocalypse 
is not the work of Jerome himself but rather that of an un- 
known hand or hands. 

From the early medieval period, the biblical text of the 
Vulgate has exerted an incalculable influence not only on 
Roman Catholic teaching and piety, but also on the languages 
and literature of western Europe. This text remains the basis 
for some modern translations (e.g., that of Ronald Knox into 
English). In 1979, Pope John Paul 11 promulgated a new offi- 
cial revision of the Vulgate according to the Hebrew and the 
Greek. Furthermore, in 1987 Benedictine monks of the Mon- 
astery of St. Jerome completed a critical edition of the Vul- 
gate that includes the most certain findings of modern bibli- 
cal scholarship and exegesis. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Trebolle Barrera, The Jewish Bible and the 
Christian Bible: An Introduction to the History of the Bible, tr. W.G.E. 
Watson (1998); A. Kamesar, Jerome, Greek Scholarship, and the Hebrew 
Bible (1993); J.N.D. Kelly, Jerome: His Life, Writings, and Controversies 
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Dead Sea Scrolls and the Origins of the Bible (1999). 


[Franklin T. Harkins and Angela Kim Harkins (2"4 ed.)] 


Samaritan 

The Samaritan Bible contains only the *Pentateuch. In many 
Pentateuch manuscripts the Samaritan Hebrew text is accom- 
panied by a targum into Samaritan, a western Aramaic dialect. 
Sometimes the targum was copied separately. Tal, who pro- 
vided the first reliable critical edition, dates the production of 
the Samaritan targum to the middle of the third century. No 
manuscripts survive from the time that Samaritan Aramaic 
was a spoken language. As a result much of the ancient text 
was corrupted by the penetration of Arabic, which replaced 
Aramaic as the spoken language, and by Hebrew. Nonethe- 
less, several manuscripts preserve the older Samaritan Ara- 
maic, which is very close to that of the Palestinian targums. 
The Samaritan targum is more literal than the Jewish targums 
and usually has one Aramaic word for each Hebrew word. 
Tal (1988) has shown, nonetheless, that subtle midrashic and 
paraphrastic interpretations are to be found, especially when 
it comes to apologizing for the actions of biblical heroes and 
defaming unpopular characters like Esau and Nimrod, a pen- 
chant it shares with Jewish midrash. The younger manuscripts 
tend to be more paraphrastic than the older. Similarities be- 
tween the Samaritan targum and Onkelos are probably due the 
late activity of learned Samaritan scribes (Tal 1989). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Tal, The Samaritan Targum of the Pen- 
tateuch, 3 vols. (1980-83); idem, in: Rabin (ed.) Bible Translation 
(1984), 45-8; idem, in: Mulder (ed.), Mikra (1988), 189-216; idem, in: 
A. Crown (ed.), The Samaritans (1989), 413-67; idem, in: 74B 1 (1999), 
297-314; idem, A Dictionary of Samaritan Aramaic (2000); R. Mac- 
uch, Grammatik des Samaritanischen Aramdisch (1982); R. Anderson, 
Encyclopedia of Religion, 13:33-6. 


[S. David Sperling (274 ed.)] 


Syriac Aramaic: Peshitta and Other Versions 

There is no unanimity as to the precise meaning of the term 
“Peshitta” (psytt’), the Syriac Bible translation in use in the 
Church of the East (“Nestorian”), the Syrian Orthodox (“Ja- 
cobite”) Church, and the Maronite Church. Until the late 
Middle Ages the Peshitta was also the Bible of the Byzantine 
Syrian Malkite Church. The Peshitta comprises the Old Tes- 
tament (diatiqi atiqta), the New Testament (diatiqi hdata), 
and the Apocrypha or deutero-canonical books (on the clas- 
sification of Syriac within the dialects of Late Aramaic see 
S. Kaufman, ABD IV, 174-75). Once confined in the main to 
Asia, Syriac-speaking churches that use the Peshitta are now 
found in the United States and Europe as well. Grammatically, 
the feminine form of the passive participle of the verb pesat, 
“stretch out,” “extend, “make straight,’ “Peshitta” has been 
taken to mean “simple,” as opposed to paraphrastic; “in com- 
mon use,’ as against the Syro-Hexaplaric translation (see be- 
low) and “monolingual edition.” (Unlike its Jewish-Aramaic 
and Middle Hebrew cognate psf, the Syriac verb does not mean 
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“explain.”) The Peshitta conforms closely to the Hebrew text 
though it often makes additions for the sake of clarity. (For 
translation techniques see Weitzman 1996.) Although this ver- 
sion was used by the fourth-century scholars Aphrahat and 
Ephraim the Syrian and Theodore of Mopsuestia (d. 428) the 
name Peshitta was first used by Moses b. Kefa (d. 913) and 
then in the 13‘ century by *Gregory Bar Hebraeus. Almost 
every assertion regarding the authorship of the Peshitta and 
the time and place of its origin is the subject of controversy 
among scholars. Jacob of Edessa (eighth century) ascribes the 
origin of the Peshitta to the efforts of Abgar, “the believing” 
king of Edessa, and Addai the apostle, who are said to have 
sent scholars to Palestine to translate the Bible into Syriac (cf. 
Bar Hebraeus, Commentary to Ps. 10). However, this tradition 
apparently conflates Abgar 1x (179-216), who may have been 
history’s first Christian king, with the first century Abgar v, 
to whom later specious documents attributed epistolary cor- 
respondence with Jesus. Addai the apostle is completely leg- 
endary. J Other legendary traditions with no historical value 
assign the work to the time of Solomon, and ascribe the trans- 
lation to an order of Hiram, king of Tyre, or to the priest Assa 
(alternative: Asya) sent by an Assyrian king to Samaria (a leg- 
end based on 11 Kings 17:27-28). 

Although the Peshitta is the Bible of eastern Christians, 
at least parts of it were known to medieval Jews. *Nahmanides 
in his introduction to Genesis cites and translates into Hebrew 
a long passage that he had seen in a book he calls “The Great 
Wisdom of Solomon,’ which he refers to as ha-sefer ha-metur- 
gam, “the translated book.” The citation, in Syriac in Hebrew 
characters, is essentially identical with a verse from Wisdom 
of Solomon in Peshitta. This same scholar in his commentary 
to Deuteronomy 21:14 cites a passage from Peshitta Judith 1:8 
which he describes as being “in the Aramaic language.” As to 
the origin of Peshitta’s Old Testament section, some scholars 
argue for Jewish translators, others for Christian translators, 
and still others for Jewish-Christians. The general contempo- 
rary consensus that the Peshitta’s Old Testament section was 
directly translated from the Hebrew indicates strongly that 
the translators had a Jewish background. There are very few 
obvious Christological elements. For example, the transla- 
tion, betulah, “virgin,” for Hebrew almah, “young woman, in 
Isaiah 8:14 in line with Matthew 1:23, “behold the virgin shall 
conceive,’ may be seen in the light of Biblical Hebrew betu- 
lah, “virgin,” “young woman,’ and Greek parthenos with the 
same meanings. Even if virgo intacta is meant, Peshitta betulta 
could be a late Christian adaptation (V6dbus 1958), as are the 
superscriptions of certain Psalms. Evidence for Christian ori- 
gins has also been adduced from the indifference or negative 
attitude of the translators to rabbinic and even Pentateuchal 
legal norms relating to the calendar, sacrifice, and, possibly, the 
dietary laws. This too is not conclusive. The last few decades of 
new discoveries and refined scholarly methods have shown the 
diversity in both Judaism and Christianity and the porousness 
of the borders between the two religions. Weitzman (1999) 
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concludes that the Old Testament Peshitta is of non-rabbinic 
Jewish origin, the work of translators in Edessa, somewhat 
estranged from the larger Jewish community. The gradual 
absorption of the Jewish community of Edessa into Chris- 
tianity could have facilitated the adoption of the Peshitta by 
Syriac-speaking Christians as their Bible. The Peshitta itself 
was probably complete by the third century. 

The literary relation among the Peshitta and the Jewish 
Targums has been debated by scholars for 150 years. In his 
dissertation of 1859 published as Meletamata Peschitthonia, 
J. Perles collected cases in which Peshitta’s translation could 
only be understood as reflective of Jewish legal and non-legal 
exegesis, an indication of Jewish origins (e.g., Ex. 22:30 and 
Hul. 102b; Lev. 16:7 and Hul. 11a; Lev. 18:21 and Meg. 25a; Lev. 
24:8 and Men. 97a). Perles goes as far as to say that the text 
was used in the synagogue since it was divided into weekly 
lessons for the Palestinian triennial cycle; the portions read in 
the synagogue on the festival are indicated (Lev. 23:1; cf. Meg. 
30b); and the superscriptions to Exodus 20:1 Pmand NOY (“Ten 
Commandments”) and Leviticus 17 84277) 8127/77 Now (“The 
Law of Offerings and Sacrifices”) are in the rabbinical spirit 
(cf. Meg. 30b). According to Perles, the shared Aramaic Jew- 
ish exegetical tradition was available orally. Others (Baum- 
stark, Kahle) accounted for these relations by positing a writ- 
ten west Aramaic Jewish Targum that was brought east and 
rewritten in Syriac. Védbus accepted the western origin but 
saw the transformation as gradual. Still others (Sperber) pos- 
ited an originally Jewish targum geographically and dialectally 
closer to Syriac. More recently, in his studies of the Peshitta 
to the Pentateuch, Maori agreed with Perles that Peshitta did 
not depend on any particular targum but made use of stylized 
written literary material as well as oral traditions that had al- 
ready been stylized. 

Recent research into the history of the Peshitta text indi- 
cates that it was the accepted Bible of the Syrian Church from 
the end of the third century c.z. Ephraem Syrus, who died 
in 373, speaks of it as an old translation. In the fifth century 
theological differences divided the Syrian Christians into two 
distinct groups, the Nestorians and the Jacobites. Differences 
were exacerbated by the use of different Syriac scripts. Each 
group then proceeded to formulate its own Peshitta text based 
upon previous versions, with the result that there are two dif- 
ferent text forms of the Peshitta: Western Syriac and Eastern 
Syriac. In the fifth and sixth centuries the Melchites (Pales- 
tinian Syrians) attempted to make the Eastern Syriac version 
conform with the Septuagint, the official text of the region, 
thus creating a text which was a mixture of the Peshitta and 
the Septuagint. 

Knowledge of these versions, recently augmented by 
finds of textual fragment, is important for an understand- 
ing of the evolution of the Peshitta and subsequently in the 
assessment of the masoretic text. The oldest manuscript 
dates back to 464. It was first published in the Paris Polyglot 
Bible of 1645. This edition did not contain the Apocrypha, 
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which were later added in the London Walton Polyglot of 
1657. In 1823, the Peshitta was printed separately by the British 
Foreign Bible Society in London and known as the Lee Edi- 
tion. This edition, in Jacobite characters, practically repro- 
duces the London Polyglot which itself was based on the 
Paris Polyglot. Two editions were prepared by American 
missionaries: The Urmia edition of 1852, and the Mosul edi- 
tion of 1887-91 (19517), both in Nestorian characters: the first 
work was proved to be influenced by the Lee edition, while 
the second is dependent on the Lee and Urmia editions and 
corrected according to the Vulgate. Attempts to publish the 
Peshitta in Hebrew characters include Hirsch’s edition of the 
Five Scrolls (1866), Eisenstein’s edition of the first two chap- 
ters of Genesis (1895), and Heller’s Genesis (1928). A new 
era in Peshitta studies began in the late 20" century with the 
production of reliable texts. The Peshitta Institute in Leiden, 
Netherlands, is well on the way to the publication of a critical 
edition of the Peshitta, Vetus Testamentum Syriace (1972 ff.) 
as well as monographs on specific books. The text is based 
in the main on the Ambrosian manuscript 7a1 accompanied 
by an apparatus of variants from manuscripts through the 
12h century. The project is under the general editorship of 
K. Jenner and A.v.d. Kooij. 


THE CHRISTIAN-PALESTINIAN VERSION. Around the fifth 
century the Melchite Christian in Palestine published a Bible 
translation in the local western Aramaic dialect, referred to 
in earlier Anglophone scholarship as Syro-Palestinian but 
now more accurately referred to as Christian Palestinian Ar- 
amaic (cPA). (To refer to this dialect as “Syriac,” or “Palestin- 
ian Syriac,’ is erroneous.) The script of cpa is a development 
from Syriac Estrangelo, which distinguishes it from the closely 
related western Aramaic dialects of Samaritan and Palestin- 
ian Jewish Aramaic. The distinction served to set boundaries 
among the speakers of these dialects. It is generally admitted 
that this translation was made from the Greek, rather than 
the Hebrew, but Jewish Aramaic targums were influential, and 
perhaps, secondarily, the Peshitta. On the estimate of Muel- 
ler-Kessler and Sokoloff only about ten percent of the cpa text 
of the Old Testament has survived. The apocrypha are repre- 
sented by fragments of Wisdom of Solomon, Ecclesiasticus, 
and the Epistle of Jeremiah. 


[S. David Sperling (2™4 ed.)] 


THE PHILOXENIAN VERSION. In an attempt to displace the 
Peshitta, Philoxenus, the Jacobite bishop of Mabbugh, ordered 
a translation of the Septuagint (Lucian’s version) and the Greek 
New Testament. Polycarp, his coadjutor, finished the work in 
508. Of this translation only fragments from the Old Testa- 
ment (Isaiah) were preserved, while five books from the New 
Testament entered into the printed edition of the Peshitta. A 
century later a version with marginal notes, taking into ac- 
count various Greek manuscripts, was published by Thomas 
of Heraclea. It is not known whether in this work Thomas re- 
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vised the Philoxenian Version completely or confined himself 
to adding the marginal notes. 


THE SYRO-HEXAPLA. Commissioned by the patriarch Atha- 
nasius 1, Paul, the bishop of Tella (near Alexandria), prepared 
a translation based on the fifth column of Origen’s Hexapla. 
The translations of Aquila, Theodotion, and Symmachus 
were taken into account in marginal notes. This translation 
was completed in about 617. A manuscript of this work from 
the eighth or ninth century is extant in Milan. Paul of Tel- 
las Syro-Hexapla, as it is called, is of great importance since 
Origen’s Hexapla, upon which it was based, was almost com- 
pletely destroyed. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: TEXTS OF THE PESHITTA: A.M. Ceriani 
Biblia Sacra juxta versionem simplicem, quae dicitur Pschitta (1951°); 
The Peshitta Institute of the University of Leiden, Vetus Testamentum 
Syrice et Neosyrice (1954); idem, Peshitta... Specimen edition (1969); for 
biblical Peshitta manuscripts see vT vol 12 and following; T. Noeldeke, 
in: Archiv fuer wissenschaftliche Erforschung des Alten Testaments, 2 
(1871), 246-9; STUDIES: R. Duval, Anciennes Littératures Chrétiennes, 
vol. 22: La Littérature Syriaque (1899); EC. Burkitt, Early Eastern 
Christianity (1904), 39-78; H. Mager, Die Peschittho zum Buche Joshua 
(1916); A. Baumstark, Geschichte der syrischen Literatur (1922), idem, 
in: BZ, 19 (1931), 257-70; P. Kahle, Masoreten des Westens, 2 (1930); 
idem, The Cairo Geniza (1959), 265-313; C. Moss, in: Le Muséon, 46 
(1933), 55-110; C. Peters, ibid., 48 (1935), 1-54; 52 (1939), 275-96; idem, 
in: Biblica, 22 (1941), 25-34; P. Churgin, in: Horeb, 2 (1935), 259-793 
I. Nobel, in: ibid., 10 (1948), 77-104; M. Black, in: BJRL, 33 (1950/51), 
203-10; A. Vogel, in: Biblica, 32 (1951), 32-56, 198-231, 336-63, 481-502; 
M. Goshen-Gottstein, in: BJRL, 37 (1954/55), 429-45; idem, Text and 
Language in Bible and Qumran (1960); A. Védbus, Peschitta und Tar- 
gumim des Pentateuchs (1958); idem, in: Le Muséon, 68 (1955), 215-8; 
E.R. Rowlands, in: vT, 9 (1959), 178-91; J.A. Emerton, The Peshitta of 
the Wisdom of Solomon (1959); W. Baars, in: VT, 10 (1960), 224-7; 13 
(1963), 260-8; 18 (1968), 548-54; P. Wernberg-Moller, in: Studia Theo- 
logica, 15 (1961), 128-80; idem, in: Jss, 7 (1962), 253-66; J.A. Emerton, 
ibid., 204-11. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Bloch, in: AJSL, 35 (1919), 
215-22; P. Dirksen, in: M. Mulder (ed.), Mikra (1984), 255-97; idem, 
An Annotated Bibliography of the Peshitta of the Old Testament (1989); 
idem and A. van der Kooij, The Peshitta as a Translation (1995); S.P. 
Brock, ABD VI, 794-99; idem, Syriac Studies: A Classified Bibliogra- 
phy (1960-1990) (1996); idem, “Syriac,” in: S.D. Sperling (ed.), A New 
Handbook of Aramaic and its Dialects (2006); Y. Maori, The Peshitta 
Version of the Pentateuch and Early Jewish Exegesis (Heb., 1995); M. 
Weitzman, in: M. Sebge (ed.), Hebrew Bible / Old Testament (1996), 
587-611; idem, The Syriac Version of the Old Testament (1999); P. Bor- 
bone et al. (eds.), The Old Testament in Syriac. Concordance: The Pen- 
tateuch (to be extended to cover entire OT; 1997); D. Walter, in:pBI 
Il, 264-67; R. Taylor, in: JAB 2 (update of Peshitta research; 2000), 
119-139. THE CHRISTIAN PALESTINIAN VERSION: J.P.N. Land, in: 
Anecdota Syriaca, 4 (1862-75), 103-224; A.S. Lewis, A Palestinian 
Syriac Lectionary ... (1897); J.T. Milik, in: RB, 60 (1953), 526-39; L. 
Delekat, in: z Aw, 71 (1959), 165-201. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Schl- 
thess, Grammatik des christlich-paldstinischen Aramdisch (1924); M. 
Goshen-Gottstein, The Bible in the Syropalestinian Version (1973); C. 
Miiller-Kessler, Grammatik des Christlich-Paldstinisch- Aramdischen 
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Ceriani (ed.), Monumenta Sacra et Profana vols. 1, 2, 3, 5, 7 (1866-74); 
L. Delekat, in: zAw, 69 (1957), 21-54. THE SYRO-HEXAPLA: Ceriani, 
op. cit. vols. 2, 5, 7; A.P. de Lagarde, Veteris Testamenti ab Origene re- 
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[Bernard Grossfeld / S. David Sperling (274 ed.)] 


Ethiopic 

Christianity arrived in Ethiopia in the fourth century, and the 
need for a translation of the Bible and the New Testament was 
felt not long afterward. The original translation into classical 
Ethiopic (Ge'ez), beginning with the New Testament gospels 
and the psalms, was probably made during the fifth and sixth 
centuries, and completed by the mid-seventh century. The 
translation of the Bible was based on the Greek (Septuagint), 
the underlying Greek text types varying from book to book. 
It has commonly been believed that there were also Syriac- 
speaking missionaries involved in the translation, but this is 
not proven, and seems unlikely; most of the Aramaic loan- 
words in early Ethiopic likely derived not from Syriac but 
rather from a “pre-Christian Jewish element in early Christi- 
anity” (Polotsky; Knibb). While there are a few 13'"- or pos- 
sibly 12"*-century manuscripts of New Testament gospels, 
there are no known manuscripts of the Ethiopic Old Testa- 
ment that survive from before the 14 century, at which time, 
especially during the literary renaissance under King Amda 
Sion (1314-44), the text was much revised under the influence 
of a Syriac-based Arabic version of the Bible; this revised text 
is known as the “vulgar recension.” It was probably later still, 
during the 15‘ or 16» century (when there was an Ethiopian 
community in Jerusalem) that further revisions were made to 
bring the text closer into alignment with the Hebrew maso- 
retic text; manuscripts of this “academic recension” exhibit a 
number of Hebrew words simply transliterated into Ethiopic 
(Knibb). In addition to canonical and apocryphal books, the 
Ethiopic Bible often contains pseudepigraphic works as well, 
such as Enoch and Jubilees, which are held in the same re- 
gard. Translations of the Bible into modern languages of Er- 
itrea and Ethiopia, such as Tigrinya, Tigre, and Amharic, have 
been produced over the past century, generally by European 
missionaries. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ludolf, Psalterium Davidis aethiopice et 
latine... (1701); A. Dillmann, Biblia Veteris Testamenti Aethiopica 
(1853-94); J. Bachmann, Dodekapropheton Aethiopum oder die zwolf 
kleinen Prophenen der aethiopischen Bibeliibersetzung. I. Der Prophet 
Obadia (1892); J. Bachmann, Der Prophet Jesaia nach der aethiopischen 
Bibeliibersetzung (1893); J. Bachmann, Die Klagelieder Jeremiae in 
der athiopischen Bibeliibersetzung (1893); R.M.J. Basset, Les apoc- 
ryphes éthiopiens (1893-1900); EM. Esteves Pereira, Le livre de Job: 
version éthiopienne (1907); J.O. Boyd, The Octateuch in Ethiopic. Part 
1: Genesis; Part 11: Exodus and Leviticus (all published; 1909-11).; J. 
Schafers, Die dthiopische Ubersetzung des Propheten Jeremias (1912); 
EM. Esteves Pereira, Le livre d’Esther: version éthiopienne (1913); EM. 
Esteves Pereira, O livro do profeta Amos e a sua versdo etidpica (1917); 
EM. Esteves Pereira, Le troisiéme livre de ‘Ezra (Esdras et Néhémie 
canoniques): version éthiopienne (1919); F. Da Bassano (ed.), Beluy 
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Kidan (4 vol., 1922/23-1925/26); O. Lofgren, Die aethiopische Ueber- 
setzung des Propheten Daniel (1927); O. Loefgren. Jona, Nahum, Ha- 
bakuk, Zephanja, Haggai, Sacharja und Maleachi aethiopisch (1930); 
S.A.B. Mercer, The Ethiopic Text of the Book of Ecclesiastes (1931); S. 
Grébaut, Les Paralipoménes. Livres 1 et 11: version éthiopienne (1932); 
H.C. Gleave, The Ethiopic Version of the Song of Songs (1951); A. V66- 
bus, “The Ethiopic Versions,” in: Early Versions of the Old Testament, 
243-69 (1954); H.J. Polotsky, “Aramaic, Syriac, and Ge'ez,’ in: Jour- 
nal of Semitic Studies 9 (1964); E. Ullendorff, Ethiopia and the Bible 
(1968); H.F. Fuhs, Die aethiopische Uebersetzung des Propheten Mi- 
cha (1968); O. Loefgren, “The Necessity of a Critical Edition of the 
Ethiopian Bible,” in: Proceedings of the Third International Conference 
of Ethiopian Studies (1970); H.E. Fuhs, Die aethiopische Uebersetzung 
des Propheten Hosea (1971); B. Metzger, The Early Versions of the New 
Testament (1977); H.A. Pilkington, A Critical Edition of the Book of 
Proverbs in Ethiopic (D. Phil. thesis, Oxford, 1978); E. Ullendorff, “He- 
brew, Aramaic and Greek: the Versions underlying Ethiopic Transla- 
tions of the Bible and Intertestamental Literature,” in: G. Rendsburg 
et al. (eds.), The Biblical World: Essays in Honour of Cyrus H. Gordon 
(1980); E. Ullendorff, “Hebrew Elements in the Ethiopic Old Testa- 
ment, Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 9 (1987); M.A. Knibb, 
“Hebrew and Syriac Elements in the Ethiopic Version of Ezekiel?” 
in: Journal of Semitic Studies 33 (1988); R. Cowley, Ethiopian Bibli- 
cal Interpretation: A Study in Exegetical Tradition and Hermeneutics 
(1988); J. VanderKam, The Book of Jubilees (1989); P. Marrassini, “Some 
Considerations on the Problem of the ‘Syriac Influences’ on Aksumite 
Ethiopia,’ in: Journal of Ethiopian Studies 23 (1990); R. Zuurmond, 
“Ethiopic Versions,’ in: Anchor Bible Dictionary (1992); M.A. Knibb, 
Translating the Bible: The Ethiopic Version of the Old Testament (1999); 
G.WE. Nickelsburg, 1 Enoch 1 (2001). 


[John Huehnergard (24 ed.)] 


Egyptian (Coptic) 

Coptic versions of biblical literature — that is, the texts of the 
Bible translated into a late antique form of the Egyptian lan- 
guage, written in an augmented Greek alphabet which in- 
cludes seven demotic Egyptian characters - began appear- 
ing in the third century c.£. and were well established by the 
fourth century. Coptic was written, and biblical texts have 
been preserved, in several dialects and dialect families, the 
most important for the study of biblical literature being Bo- 
hairic (Delta region, to the north) and Sahidic (Upper Egyp- 
tian, to the south). Important fragments remain in Fayyumic 
and Akhmimic. 

It is generally agreed that the Coptic versions have as 
their source Greek witnesses. Of interest is the richness of the 
extant versions. For example, the Sahidic witnesses vary from 
each other, bespeaking independent translators and transla- 
tion families, as well as, perhaps, differing Greek base texts. It 
should be noted that a host of literatures and genres related to 
the Bible (among them apocryphal works, hagiography, litur- 
gical texts, and Gnostic literature) were variously written and 
preserved in Coptic in late antiquity, and that Coptic remains 
a language in which biblical and liturgical texts are regularly 
read, spoken, and sung. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.A.W. Budge, The Earliest Known Cop- 
tic Psalter: The Text, in the Dialect of Upper Egypt, Edited from the 
Unique Papyrus Codex Oriental 5000 in the British Museum (1898); 
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idem, Coptic Biblical Texts (Deuteronomy, Jonah, Acts, Apocalypse) 
in the Dialect of Upper Egypt (1912); G.W. Horner, The Coptic Version 
of the New Testament in the Northern Dialect, otherwise Called Mem- 
phitic and Bohairic, 4 vols. (1898-1905); idem, The Coptic Version of 
the New Testament in the Southern Dialect, otherwise Called Sahidic 
and Thebaic, 7 vols. (1911-24); W. Till, Die achmimische Version der 
zwolf kleinen Propheten (Codex Rainerianus, Wien) (Coptica 4; 1927); 
WH. Worrell, The Proverbs of Solomon in Sahidic Coptic according to 
the Chicago Manuscript (1931); R. Kasser, Evangile de Jean et Genése 1- 
1v,2 en bohairique ..., Bibliotheca Bodmeriana series (csco 177; 1958); 
idem, “Les dialectes coptes et les versions coptes bibliques,’ in: Biblica, 
46 (1965), 287-310; M.K.H.Peters, A Critical Edition of the Coptic (Bo- 
hairic) Pentateuch (Septuagint and Cognate Series; Society of Biblical 
Literature), 1983-86; B.J. Diebner and R. Kasser, Hamburger Bapu- 
rus Bil, 1: Die Alttestamentlichen Texte... (Cahiers DOrientalisme 18; 
1989), incl. Song of Songs and Lamentations in Fayyumic and Ecclesi- 
astes in both Greek and Fayyumic; F. Feder, Biblia Sahidica: Ieremias, 
Lametationes (Threni), Epistula Ieremiae et Baruch (TU 147) (2002). 
In addition, the Biblia Coptica project has begun in earnest to collate 
and codify the extant witnesses: K. Schuessler, Das sahidische Alte und 
Neue Testament... (1995-_); vol. 1, parts 1-4 on Old Testament texts 
was completed in 2000. WEBSITES: PJ. Williams, Coptic Bible Bibli- 
ography, at: www.abdn.ac.uk/divinity/williams/CopticBibleBibliogra- 
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tica Project as well as links to the Journal of Coptic Studies. 


[Frederick W. Weidmann (2"4 ed.)] 


Armenian 
The need for an Armenian Bible arose once the court con- 
verted to Christianity early in the fourth century. According 
to Armenian tradition the Bible was the first book translated 
into that language. The translation was undertaken directly 
after the invention of the Armenian alphabet in 406 c.£.; the 
story of the translation is preserved in the Armenian tradi- 
tion for which the prime source is the Vark* MasStoci, “Life of, 
Mashtots” (ca. 345-440; after the fifth century the name begins 
to appear as Mesrop Mashtots) written by Koriwn, his pupil 
and colleague. Employing the new alphabet, Mashots along 
with his ecclesiastical patron the Catholicos Sahak Parte‘w and 
their disciples translated the Bible as well as other Christian 
religious writings. The initial translation, which according to 
these sources was made from Syriac, was subsequently revised 
twice in the light of Greek manuscripts brought from Constan- 
tinople and Alexandria. The work was completed by c. 450. 
The translation of the Bible as preserved by the Armenian 
Church is predominantly Hexaplaric in character, equipped 
with Hexaplaric signs and showing a full text. Further rela- 
tionships of the versions have been studied only for few books, 
where it has been demonstrated that it reveals relationships 
with certain non-Hexaplaric Greek text types and with the 
Peshitta. There is also evidence for the existence of two recen- 
sions in certain books, such as Chronicles and Ben Sira, and 
Revelation in the New Testament. Khalatianz (Moscow, 1899) 
published a version of Chronicles apparently reflecting the 
translation made from Syriac prior to the revision according to 
Greek manuscripts. The translation has been characterized as 
“queen of the versions” and its closeness to the Greek original 
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is reflected in sentence structure and word order. It is one of 
the central works of the golden age of Armenian literature. 

The first edition is that of Oskan, published in 1666 in 
Amsterdam. The best is that published in Venice in 1805 by J. 
Zabrabian who based his work on eight complete Bible man- 
uscripts and certain additional manuscripts for Isaiah and 
Psalms. His edition is no longer adequate for scholarly pur- 
poses today. There are numerous manuscripts still unstudied. 
The earliest complete Bible codices date from the 13 century 
but there are psalters of an earlier date. 

The canon is substantially that of the Septuagint. rv Ezra, 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, and the Book of Joseph 
and Asenath are often included in Bible manuscripts. The 
canon of Zabrabian’s version however is that of the Vulgate. 
The Armenian Bible is of great value in textual criticism of the 
Septuagint. Critical editions of individual books of the Arme- 
nian Bible are underway. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: EC. Conybeare, in: DB, 1 (1911), 151-3; H. 
Hyvernat, in: DBI, 1 (1912), 1010-15; H.B. Swete, An Introduction to 
the Old Testament in Greek (19147), 118-20; H.S. Gehman, in: zAw, 
48 (1930), 82-99; idem, in: JAOS, 54 (1934), 53-59; B. Johnson, Die ar- 
menische Bibeluebersetzung als hexaplarischer Zeuge im 1. Samuelbuch 
(1968). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Stone, in: C. Rabin (ed.), Bible 
Translations (1984), 143-47; J.R. Russell, in: Le Muséon 107 (1994), 
317-33; C. Cox, The Armenian Translation of Deuteronomy (1981); 
idem, Hexaplaric Materials Preserved in the Armenian Version; A. 
Zaytunyan, Book of Genesis Critical Text (in Armenian); J. Weitenberg 
and A. de Leeuw van Wennen, Lemmatized Index of the Armenian 
Version of Deuteronomy (1990); J. Alexanian, in: ABD, VI, 805-8: S. 
Peter Cowe, The Armenian Version of Daniel (1992); M. Jimbachian, 
Les techniques de traduction dans la Genése en arménien classique 
(1998); V. Nersessian, The Bible in the Armenian Tradition (2001). 


[Michael E. Stone / S. David Sperling (2"¢ ed.)] 


Arabic 

The need for translation of the Bible into Arabic arose with 
the expansion of the Islamic empire. During the eighth cen- 
tury the Arabic language spread and replaced Aramaic as the 
cultural language of Jews and other non-Arabs living under 
Islamic rule. Around that time, both scholars and lay people 
started producing translations of the Bible into Judeo-Arabic 
using the Hebrew alphabet. Evidence for such translations 
exists in the various collections of the Ben Ezra Genizah of 
Cairo as well as other private and public collections. Other 
translations were preserved and transmitted within the Jew- 
ish communities living in the Islamic milieu. Scholars divide 
these translations into several main categories — pre-Saadian, 
Saadian, Karaite, post-Saadian sharh — and glossaries. 


PRE-SAADIAN TRANSLATIONS. Fragments of pre-Saadian 
translations were identified in the Genizah collections by 
scholars such as Y. Tobi, J. Blau, S. Hopkins, M. Polliack, and 
Y. Avishur. These fragments are characterized by their typical 
Judeo-Arabic phonetic orthography common to texts prior to 
the 10 century (Blau and Hopkins 2000). This early spelling 
is solely based on Hebrew orthography and is devoid of any 
influence of classical Arabic (Blau 1992). In addition, these 
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fragments present a strict literal translation. Hence word or- 
der and use of prepositions reflect Hebrew syntax and stand 
in contrast to Arabic. The preposition that marks the Hebrew 
definite accusative, which does not exists in classical Arabic, is 
present in these translations in the form of an artificial mor- 
pheme (Tobi 1993). These literal translations are often inter- 
rupted in the body of the text by strings of alternative trans- 
lations for a single word. In some instances expansions of an 
interpretative nature are also added (Polliack 1998). The pre- 
Saadian fragments found to date include sections from the 
Books of Proverbs, Genesis, Exodus, Numbers, and Deuter- 
onomy (Blau 1992). It is very likely that additional fragments 
will surface in the future as the Genizah material is researched 
further. Y. Tobi has shown that these translations were initi- 
ated in the Arabian Peninsula by and for Jewish communi- 
ties prior to the rise of Islam (Tobi 2005). They reflect an oral 
tradition that was subsequently put into writing. 


SAADIAH’S TRANSLATION. By the 10* century the need for 
a standard translation of the Bible became apparent. The best- 
known translation of the Bible into Judeo-Arabic was written 
by *Saadiah (Gaon) b. Joseph al-Fayyumi (882-942), who 
was born in Fayyum, Egypt, studied in Palestine, and even- 
tually became the gaon of Sura, Babylonia. His translation of 
the Pentateuch soon became the most widespread among the 
various Jewish communities under Islam and continued to be 
the most authoritative in some communities until our time, in 
particular among Yemenite Jewry. In his translation Saadiah 
standardized Judaeo-Arabic orthography and created a spell- 
ing system that reflects classical Arabic. The main principles 
of this system of spelling include choosing phonemes accord- 
ing to their cognates rather than following audible similarities, 
and using matres lectionis to indicate long vowels in agreement 
with Arabic orthography. As far as his method is concerned, 
Saadiah follows Arabic syntax and his translation is anything 
but literal. He avoids repetitions, and shortens or expands the 
text for stylistic reasons. To create a coherent text he subordi- 
nates originally coordinated clauses. He often changes the legal 
text by additions and adaptations. At times he alters the text 
in order to avoid what he deems to be exaggerations. Echoes 
of the Aramaic translations are detected in his translation as 
well as an avoidance of anthropomorphism. In fact, Saadiah’s 
translation is one of the most free and individual in the his- 
tory of Bible translations as it reflects his personal interpre- 
tation (Blau, “Saadya ...” 1998). Scholars believe that Saadiah 
completed the translation of the entire Bible; however, so far 
only the Pentateuch, Isaiah, Job, Proverbs, Psalms, Song of 
Songs, Ruth, Lamentations, and Esther have been recovered. 
No autographed manuscripts of Saadiah’s translation of the 
Bible have been found to date. The vast majority of the man- 
uscripts attributed to Saadiah’s translation are written in He- 
brew characters; however, scholars disagree on the nature of 
the initial manuscripts. Abraham Ibn Ezra, a medieval Bible 
commentator, contends that Saadiah wrote his translation “in 
the language of the Ishmaelites and in their writing (ketiva- 
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tam)” (see Ibn Ezra’s commentary to Gen. 2:11). Some schol- 
ars understand this statement to mean that the original was 
written in the Arabic language in Arabic characters. Others 
interpret it as Arabic language precisely transliterated into He- 
brew characters according to Arabic orthography. In fact, in 
support of the latter opinion, some of the Genizah fragments 
attributed to Saadiah and written in Arabic characters seem 
to have been transliterated from a text originally written in 
Hebrew letters (Blau 1981, Tobi 1993, and Polliack 1998). Evi- 
dence from the Genizah supports the speculation that Saadiah 
created his interpretative translation first and named it tafsir, 
modeled after similar koranic compositions of his time. He 
then composed his expanded commentary to the Pentatuech 
(Polliack 1998). The long tafsir, which included both the trans- 
lation and the commentary for the Pentateuch, fell out of use 
eventually. However, fragments of the long tafsir were found 
in the Genizah and Firkovitch Collections. A compilation of 
such fragments containing commentary on Genesis were as- 
sembled and studied by M. Zucker (Zucker 1984). 

Manuscripts and printed editions of Saadiah’s translation 
of the Pentateuch were widespread in Yemenite communities 
until recent times. The most famous of them is the Taj. Two 
editions of the Taj were printed in Jerusalem, one in 1894 and 
the other in 1982. N.J. Derenbourg published a critical edition 
of Saadiah’s translation to the Pentateuch in 1893 in Paris. His 
edition is based mainly on the Jewish polyglot of Constanti- 
nople (1546) but also on a Yemenite manuscript and on the 
Christian polyglot of London (1657) (Blau 1998). 

Saadiah’s translation and commentary to other books of 
the Bible were less known and of smaller circulation. Some 
of these manuscripts, which were found in Yemenite collec- 
tions, were translated into Hebrew and published by Rabbi Y. 
Kafah. These publications include the Five Scrolls, the Book of 
Psalms, the Book of Job, the Book of Proverbs, and the Book 
of Daniel (Kafah 1962, 1965, 1973, 1976, and 1981). 


KARAITE TRANSLATIONS. Rejection of rabbinical authority 
and the Oral Law led the Karaites to reject Saadiah’s approach 
to Bible translation and compelled them to create alternatives. 
Most Karaite translations of the Bible date back to the 10 
and 11' centuries, a time in which scholarly Karaite activity 
reached its zenith. The Karaites used the same orthography as 
the one Saadiah standardized. However, they drew upon the 
pre-Saadian traditions of translation, which they developed 
further by emphasizing the principles of individualization and 
pluralism of biblical commentary. Their approach enabled the 
composition of creative and original translations free from 
midrashic influence. The Cairo Genizah contains numerous 
Karaite manuscripts from Egypt and Palestine from the 11" 
and 12 centuries. It is not quite clear how these fragments 
ended up in the Genizah of the Rabbanite synagogue of Pal- 
estinian Jews in Fustat. It may partially be attributed to the 
Crusade of 1099, which caused the destruction of the Kara- 
ite centers in Palestine and forced the survivors to join their 
coreligionists in Cairo. 
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Karaite translations of the various books of the Hebrew 
Bible are known, of which the translations of Psalms, Minor 
Prophets, the Five Scrolls, and the Pentateuch are the most 
prevalent. Typically the Karaite translation of the Hebrew 
Bible is sandwiched between a section of the Hebrew source 
and an Arabic commentary. This structure is also reflected 
in Rabbanite exegetical works of the time such as Saadiah’s. 
However, Saadiah’s tafsir of the Pentateuch deviates from this 
formula and his translation is disconnected from his com- 
mentary (Polliack 1997). Often these tripartite manuscripts, 
which were primarily used for the purpose of study, contain 
the Hebrew Bible text transliterated into Arabic characters. 
The Arabic translation may also be found written in Arabic 
letters, however the Karaite Bibles that were used for religious 
purposes were written in Hebrew. This bilingual orthography 
reflects the Karaite ambivalence toward the rabbinical maso- 
retic tradition (Polliack 1997). 

Karaite tradition emphasizes accuracy and the imple- 
mentation of linguistic knowledge in translation and inter- 
pretation of scripture. Linguistic studies were regarded as 
religious duty, and as a consequence the Karaites created lit- 
eral translations aimed at reflecting accurately the structures 
of the Hebrew language. Two distinct features characterize 
Karaite translations. The first is the occasional rendering of 
two or three synonyms in translating a single word or phrase. 
The second is the occasional insertions of small clauses of an 
interpretative nature into the text. In these respects the Kara- 
ites’ translations resemble pre-Saadian traditions. The Arabic 
reflected in Karaite translations is Middle Arabic with a great 
affinity to classical Arabic, albeit spiced with a limited degree 
of vernacular features. Polliack speculates that the tradition of 
literality of translations is characteristic of the region of Pales- 
tine as reflected in ancient Greek translations (cf. Aquila) as 
well as Palestinian Aramaic translations. Karaite translations, 
mostly created in Palestine, may have also been influenced by 
this literal approach (Polliack 1997). 

The single most prolific Karaite translator and commen- 
tator who is believed to have translated the entire Bible into 
Judeo-Arabic is Yefet b. Eli al-Basri (*Japheth ben Ali Ha-Levi) 
who lived in Jerusalem in the 10 century. The numerous cop- 
ies of his works found up to date attest to his vast popular- 
ity and authority within Karaite circles (Polliack 1997). Yefet’s 
threefold structure, in which his Bible translation was embed- 
ded, seems to have been composed in the years 960-990 (Ben 
Shammai 1976). Furthermore, in the introduction to his work 
he states his intention to provide a translation of the words 
of the Book, hence a verbal rendition faithful to the wording 
of the biblical source. Yefet derives authority from a received 
tradition of translation, and it is likely that the literal tenden- 
cies of his versions do not originate with him. While his lit- 
eral translation results in often slavish and ungrammatical 
Arabic it also reflect a conscious interpretative intention and 
a method intended to demonstrate to the reader the linguis- 
tic structure and the basic meaning of the text (Polliack 1997 
and Polliack and Schlossberg 2001). Recent publications of 
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his work include his commentary to Genesis (Ben Shammai 
et al. 2000) and his translation of the Book of Obadiah (Pol- 
liack and Schlossberg 2001). 

*Jeshua b. Judah, an influential scholar and leader of the 
Karaite community of Jerusalem in the 11" century, wrote both 
a short and a long commentary to the Pentateuch. His short 
commentary includes also a translation of the Pentateuch. Je- 
shua did not intend to produce a comprehensive translation 
and commentary on the entire Bible; instead he mostly con- 
centrated on the legal material. Nevertheless his translation 
of the Pentateuch is the second major source for study of the 
Karaite tradition of translation. Jeshua’s translation seems to 
rely on an already existing tradition of translation rather than 
being solely his own product. Presumably, he was influenced 
by the school of Karaite scholarship that existed in Jerusalem 
in the 11 century (Polliack 1997). 


SHARH. Saadiah Gaon’s monumental translation of the Pen- 
tateuch spread quickly throughout the various Arabic-speak- 
ing Jewish communities. It was canonized in no time and ac- 
cepted as the authoritative translation. About one-third of all 
translations of the Bible into Arabic found in the Genizah are 
attributed to Saadiah and attest to its great popularity and au- 
thority. However, from the 14 century on Saadiah’s transla- 
tion was no longer clear enough to these communities, who 
had lost their familiarity with the intricate subtleties of classi- 
cal Arabic. Against this background, popular translations that 
incorporated features of the local vernaculars began to surface. 
Ina lengthy introduction for his new translation written in the 
15" century in Safed, Rabbi Y. ben Susan explains that Saadiah 
composed his translation in classical Arabic, a dialect no lon- 
ger understood by Ben Susan’s contemporaries, neither by the 
students nor by the teachers (Doron 1985). Unlike the Yemenite 
diaspora which adhered to Saadiah’s translation until our time, 
other Jewish communities started creating new translations 
which are referred to collectively as sharh (pl. shurith). These 
translations were geared more towards the general public in a 
synagogue setting than to the scholarly oriented. They often 
include large sections borrowed from Saadiah’s translations, 
however, simplified both in style and language as well as in 
their religious content (Maman 2000, Avishur 1998, and Bar 
Asher 1998). They were composed literally, reflecting the origi- 
nal Hebrew word order and they incorporated local linguistic 
features. The language of the sharh stands between middle Ar- 
abic and the spoken vernacular. Typically, young school chil- 
dren would recite one verse of the Bible followed by its sharh, 
or they might even alternate reciting one Hebrew word fol- 
lowed by its corresponding sharh (Bar Asher 1998). 

Some sharh are found in printed editions while others 
are still in manuscripts. Recently scholars have been record- 
ing oral recitations creating audible collections of sharh (Avi- 
shur 1988). Fragments of sharh manuscripts that were found 
in the Genizah collections have been dated between the 14 
and the 17‘ centuries (Polliack 1998). While Ben Susan wrote 
his sharh in Palestine there are many other sharh found in the 
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communities of North Africa, Egypt, Iraq, Syria, and Yemen. 
Several studies have been conducted recently concerning this 
corpus. Y. Avishur has studied the Eastern sharh and B. Hary 
concentrated on the Egyptian while M. Bar Asher, A. Maman, 
O. Tirosh-Becker, and D. Doron have studied the Western 
sharh of North Africa. 

It is worthwhile to mention a few sharh that have been 
studied lately by scholars such as the aforementioned Pales- 
tinian sharh by Ben Susan, the 200-year- old sharh of Rabbi 
Raphael Birdugo of Morocco (Bar Asher 2001), and an Egyp- 
tian sharh of the Book of Esther probably from the 18 cen- 
tury (Hary 1994). Others include Rabbi Mordecai Hai Dian’s 
of Tunis (Doron 1991) and a more recent one, compiled by 
Rabbi Joseph David Genasia (1879-1962) of Algeria (Tirosh- 
Becker 1990). 

In general, the sharh attests to the popular and vibrant 
culture in which the Bible was translated into Arabic in the 
pre-modern era (Polliack 1998). While some sharh seem to 
have been adapted from Saadiah’s translations others bear 
similarities to the literal pre-Saadian versions. It is reason- 
able to assume that a tradition of translation that started be- 
fore Saadiah survived in the shadow of his translation mostly 
as oral tradition in the private domain, in schools and syna- 
gogues, and surfaced again in the post-Saadian era in the form 
of sharh (Tobi 1996). 

A thorough study of the language of sharh was under- 
taken by B. Hary who worked mainly on a collection of Egyp- 
tian manuscripts called the Cairo Collection dating to the 18" 
through the 20" centuries. Hary concludes that the language 
of the sharh shows evidence of multiglossia, i.e., that it is com- 
posed of several linguistic layers. He further observes that 
the language of the different sharh is not constant and can be 
placed on a continuum from literary to colloquial Judeo-Ara- 
bic (Hary 1992 and 1994). Hary suggests that the language of 
sharh exhibits a constant tension between the intention of the 
translator to convey the Hebrew text word-for-word and his 
desire to be understood and to occasionally interpret the text 
by substituting words, paraphrasing, and adding elements of 
the local vernacular. Hary proposes that the compelling de- 
sire to adhere to word-for-word translation even when it vio- 
lates Arabic linguistic structures stems from the motivation 
to preserve the sacred Hebrew text as literally as possible and 
to maintain links with a Jewish heritage in a foreign environ- 
ment. He further suggests that because of their close connec- 
tion to the Hebrew sacred texts sharh evolved into sacred texts 
themselves. Hence they were not updated, and with time they 
also became unintelligible as the dialects of the old sharh and 
the contemporary readers grew apart (Hary 2000). 


GLOSSARIES. A special genre, glossaries and word lists, sheds 
light on the roots of the tradition of Bible translation. Word 
lists that were found in the Genizah are divided into three 
groups. The first is a list of Hebrew words taken from a con- 
tinuous biblical segment along with their translation. These 
lists when read may seem like an uninterrupted translated 
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text. The second is a list of selected words also taken from a 
continuous segment of text. These words are typically difficult 
and/or rare. The third group contains a random list of words 
selected by topics such as botany or zoology or they may be 
selected according to poetic principles such as alliteration 
or assonance. In some lists the principle behind their com- 
pilation is not apparent, and they may have been created for 
a one-time didactic situation or a particular sermon in the 
synagogue. Some of these word lists are spelled phonetically, 
and often include several alternative translations for a single 
word. These features are reminiscent of pre-Saadian transla- 
tions (Polliack 1998). Saadiah himself compiled such a list 
named “Pitron shiv’im Millim Bodedot? Biblical glossography 
may be viewed as the initiation of Hebrew lexicology and as 
a phase leading to Hebrew lexicography (see Polliack and 
Someh 2000, Eldar 2001, and Tobi 1998). 
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[Ilana Sasson (274 ed.)] 
MODERN VERSIONS 


Introduction 

Although the translation of the Bible was carried out already 
in antiquity, in Aramaic, Greek, and Latin, it was the burgeon- 
ing Protestant Reformation, some decades after the invention 
of movable type, which provided the impetus to make the 
Bible the most translated book in world history. In its desire 
to bypass the Catholic Church’s monopoly on the meaning of 
the text, the Reformation sought to return “to the source,’ and 
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the resulting sharpening of focus on the Bible itself, especially 
for lay people, paved the way for both the modern study of 
the Bible and its translation into European vernaculars. It is 
thus the modern period, broadly speaking, that may be de- 
scribed as the energetic, even frenetic, era of Bible translation. 
Since the 16" century, but especially in the 20" something 
approaching 3,000 versions of the Bible, including individ- 
ual books, have appeared, in well over 2,000 of the world’s 
languages, and new ones are continually in preparation. The 
proliferation of Protestant subgroups, the eventual acceptance 
of translation by Catholic authorities, and the needs of post- 
Emancipation (and even traditional) Jews for a fuller under- 
standing of the text in their own tongues, combined with the 
explosion of knowledge about the biblical world and its lan- 
guages over the past two centuries, have all played a role in 
the far-ranging creation and dissemination of multiple Bible 
translations in modern times. Thus, Franz Rosenzweig’s fa- 
mous phrase, “To translate is to serve two masters,’ in truth 
tells only part of the story. 

The problems facing modern translators of the Bible, 
as well as those who worked in antiquity, are twofold, reflect- 
ing issues of translation in general. The text to be translated, 
the “target text; must first be understood on its face. For 
this, multiple tools are necessary: grasping the place of the 
Bible's language in context, i.e., amid the linguistic heritage 
of the ancient Near East; noting the usage of specific words 
and phrases within a book or even across the Bible as a whole; 
appreciating historical changes with respect to technical terms; 
perceiving rhetorical devices utilized in the text, such as al- 
literation, paronomasia, and the use of theme words; and 
sensing the innate rhythm of the text. All these activities 
must be accompanied by the painful awareness that they will 
sometimes fail to be apprehended, or apprehended correctly, 
and that there are texts which will stubbornly continue to 
remain obscure. 

Second, the translator must be able to cast his or her cre- 
ation, the “receptor text,’ in such a way as to have the desired 
effect upon the audience. For some, this will mean producing 
a Bible that reflects traditional Jewish or Christian interpre- 
tation; for others, it will lead to one that speaks in contem- 
porary language; many will seek to give the reader a glimpse, 
however limited, of the qualities of biblical Hebrew, while 
others will want to provide a text that transfers old ideas and 
expressions into easily understandable modern form, “as if it 
had been written in English” 

Consequently, translations of the Bible are usually de- 
scribed as occupying one of two poles on a continuum. The 
first one, variously termed “idiomatic,” “dynamic equivalent,” 
or “domesticating,’ aims to move the text toward the reader, 
by making it accessible in its language, imagery, and manner 
of speech. In this mode, the Bible is thus to be read as a text 
with clear messages, in language that is readily apprehen- 
sible. By using contemporary language that tries to produce 
a reader reaction similar to that imagined in the original, 
such a translation is willing to sacrifice form in the interests 
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of communication. Most modern translations have tended 
toward this ideal. The second pole, called “literal” “formal 
equivalent/correspondent,’ or “foreignizing,’ seeks to move 
the reader back toward the text, as part of a more active pro- 
cess. Here the reader must make the effort to know the text 
as something from a partially unfamiliar world, with its own 
distinctive modes of expression, and learn how to read it. In 
such an approach, stylistic features and modes of speech, such 
as word order, idioms, and wordplays are particularly impor- 
tant. The result, as in the 20"-century German Buber-Rosen- 
zweig translation, may confound some readers, who are seek- 
ing mainly a comfortable way into the text. 

Regarding these two directions of translation, E. Green- 
stein has noted in the former a tinge of Christian missioniz- 
ing, which is, to be sure, one of the goals of a number of in- 
stitutions involved in Bible translation, such as the American 
Bible Society. The latter methodology he views as more essen- 
tially Jewish, concerned as it is with the precise wording and 
nuances of the Hebrew. 

Scripture itself seemed to encourage formal correspon- 
dence: Deut. 4:2: “You shall not add anything to what I com- 
mand you or take anything away from it.” Consequently, a 
literal translation alleges exactness. Similarly, for the rabbis, 
according to Max Margolis, “the multiple sense of the scrip- 
tural word was an accepted fact and it is for this very reason 
that they frowned upon all translation.” In a transitional mode, 
Jerome translated the Vulgate through stages, developing from 
formal correspondence to a dynamic equivalence. He saw the 
work of Aquila (a second century c.g. Greek literal transla- 
tion) as slavish literalism and disparaged “the word for word,’ 
seeking instead a “sense for sense” translation. Ultimately, dy- 
namic equivalence was not unappreciated by translators. The 
16'-century Martin Luther, who translated the Bible into Ger- 
man, could describe dynamic equivalence: 


Whoever would speak German must not use Hebrew style. 
Rather, he must see to it — once he understands the Hebrew 
author — that he concentrates on the sense of the text, asking 
himself, Pray tell what do the Germans say in such a situation? 
Once he has the German words to serve the purpose, let him 
drop the Hebrew words, and express the meaning freely in the 
best German he knows.... I endeavored to make Moses so Ger- 
man that no one would suspect he was a Jew. 


It may be helpful to visualize the broad spectrum of transla- 
tion by means of a hypothetical illustration. If one imagines a 
culture in which the description of a heavy rainfall, whether in 
everyday language or in a recited story, translates out as “the 
rains fall rhinos and zebras, there are at least four possibili- 
ties that present themselves to the translator: (1) “the rains are 
falling like rhinos and zebras”; (2) “the rain is like stampeding 
animals”; (3) “it’s raining cats and dogs”; and (4) “It’s pour- 
ing outside!” It will be observed that the first is rather literal, 
although not totally so (“like” has been inserted for clarity); 
the second retains the basic concept but is less language-spe- 
cific; the third uses a parallel image from the target culture, 
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in this case, American; and the fourth is a clear rendering of 
the action, but without any reference to the original language 
or mode of cultural expression. In the end, the degree of lit- 
eralness or idiomatic fluidity in a translation will depend on 
the translator’s goals and on the audience at which the work 
is aimed. Broadly speaking, 20" century Bible translations 
tended in the direction of choices 3 and 4, with some more 
recent movement back toward the earlier numbers. 

One specifically biblical illustration of the possible range 
of translation can be found regarding a common expression, 
limzo hen be-einei x. Available translations render this across 
the spectrum from literal to idiomatic; hence, in Gen. 19:19, 
the New International Version has “Your servant has found 
favor in your eyes,” while the New American Standard Bible, 
1995 Revision, renders “Your servant has found favor in your 
sight”; the Revised English Bible for the same phrase reads 
“You have shown your servant favor,’ whereas the New Jeru- 
salem Bible proposes “You have already been very good to 
your servant” (note also the New American Bible's “You have 
already thought enough of your servant”). 

Despite the best of intentions, it will not always be pos- 
sible to realize the translator’s goals. For those committed to 
a “modern,” idiomatic rendering, there will be cases where 
current language sometimes runs afoul of changes in usage. 
In this regard, the New Revised Standard Version translators 
note how they had to change the 1952 Revised Standard Ver- 
sion’s rendering of Psalm 50:9, “I will take no bull from your 
house,” to “I will not take a bull from your house,” for obvi- 
ous reasons. Similarly, E. Fox’s 1972 translation of Gen. 28:17, 
“How awesome is this place!,” gave way to “How awe-inspiring 
is this place” (1995), to avoid using what had by then become 
teenage lingo. Such examples demonstrate that changes in us- 
age and taste dictate changes in performance. 

At the same time, like any language, biblical Hebrew 
abounds in idiomatic expressions which pose dilemmas for 
the literally minded translator. Phrases such as “he lifted up 
his eyes” or “to fill the hand” (e.g., Ex. 28:41), usually ren- 
dered by less literal equivalents such as “he looked up” and 
“to consecrate,” provide one kind of example. Further, yamim 
will often signify “years” instead of “days” in biblical usage, 
while lehem, nominally “bread; in many contexts denotes the 
broader “food.” Another type of construction is that found in 
Gen. 44:18, literally “like you is like Pharaoh,’ which virtually 
all English translators, albeit some with an explanatory note, 
render as “you are like Pharaoh” 

The Bible translator therefore must decide where he or 
she fits along the spectrum; yet since a “pure” translation of 
one extreme or the other is not possible, decisions, often com- 
promises, must be made on every page, in every verse. Tyn- 
dale famously coined many words and phrases in his work 
which have become standard, not only in the English Bible 
but in the language in general (e.g., scapegoat, Passover) but 
he also did not hesitate to be less literal in the many cases 
where he felt that clarity of style was paramount. Thus he felt 
no compunction to reproduce biblical Hebrew wordplays 
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such as tohu va-bohu in Gen. 1:2, or ve-ha-oniyyah hishevah 
le-hishaver in Jonah 1:4. 


FEMINIST SENSITIVITIES OF TRANSLATION. Contempo- 
rary problems for the translator concern inclusive language 
that does not neglect more than half the human race. The 
term “inclusive language” primarily refers to gender con- 
cerns; the word, however, also includes the concerns of Jews, 
handicapped, and people of color. In any case, the modern 
translator is seriously obliged to bring the right word into 
the right place. 

The Inclusive Lectionary has brought the problem of in- 
clusive language to worship services. This lectionary is a col- 
lection of fixed readings used for services among Anglican, 
Protestants, and Roman Catholics. The Inclusive Lectionary 
modifies the Revised Standard Version (Rsv) of Ps.23:1: “God 
is my shepherd ... God makes me lie down ...” This avoids 
the male term “Lord” and the pronoun “he? Other examples 
are “realm” for “kingdom”; “Abraham and [Sarah]”; “God the 
[Mother and] Father”; “a person with a disabling condition” 
for “a cripple”; “the religious authorities” for, when applicable, 
‘Jews, etc. Furthermore, “man” is the celebrated example since 
the English word is ambiguous, meaning “people,” “a human,” 
and “an adult male.” 

A major example of a translation that attempts to adjust 
the biblical text to such recent concerns is New Testament 
and Psalms: An Inclusive Version (1995), which is based on 
New Revised Standard Version. To use its own illustrations, 
not only is gender-specific language modified - so that, for 
instance, “son” becomes “child, and in an extreme case, God 
as “Father” becomes “Father-Mother” — but whenever pos- 
sible, pejorative references to disability, race, religion, etc., 
are replaced by more inclusive terms. Thus, in the New Tes- 
tament, Jews are referred to as “unbelievers,” the Pharisees as 
“the authorities” or “the leaders,” and the concept of “dark- 
ness” is replaced by “gloom” or “night.” In the Psalms, there 
is a conscious attempt to move away from masculine desig- 
nations of God (23:2, “God makes me lie down in green pas- 
tures,” and 8:1, “O God, our Sovereign”). Even the term “right 
hand,’ when it denotes power, is designated as the “mighty” 
or “powerful” hand. This kind of “adjustment” of the text, 
while jarring to some readers, is but another illustration of 
the Bible-reading audience’s continual need to experience the 
text on their own terms. 

Another recent and more modest attempt at gender- 
neutral language is a revision of the New International Ver- 
sion, Today’s NIV (2005); the revised edition of W. Plaut’s The 
Torah: A Modern Commentary (2005) also makes gender-re- 
lated modifications (see below). 

Such an approach has, not surprisingly, spawned both 
acceptance and criticism, often passionately argued. In 1997, 
a group of evangelical Christian leaders, spearheaded by the 
group Focus on the Family, issued the “Colorado Springs 
Guidelines,’ which sought to mitigate the use of gender- 
neutral language in English Bible translation, feeling that it 
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distorts the text. The issue will no doubt continue to be de- 
bated. 


JEWISH SENSITIVITIES OF TRANSLATION (NEW 
TESTAMENT). The second contemporary problem for the 
translator also concerns the choice either of dynamic equiva- 
lence or formal correspondence. Christian translators of the 
New Testament have options in how to translate the word, 
“the Jews,” especially in the Gospel of John. There are many 
examples where “the Jews” in John is the equivalent to “the 
chief priests and elders” in the other Gospels. There are places 
in John where “the Jews” are spoken of in a positive context, 
e.g., “salvation is from the Jews” (John 4:22). There are, how- 
ever, many places in John that could make the reader think 
that John is antisemitic. The impression is given that John 
makes Jesus a non-Jew, rather than a Jew, put to death by Jews, 
rather than by Gentiles. 

Some proposals to solve this problem are to excise pas- 
sages. Others wish to use dynamic equivalent expressions for 
“the Jews,’ as: “my own people”; “in our law”; “some Jews”; 
“the Jewish leaders”; “the Judeans”; “those opposing him”; “re- 
ligious leaders.” Some demur and prefer a more formal corre- 
spondent rendering of “the Jews” since the substitutes do not 
express John’s dualistic thought or his fondness for collective 
nouns. Yet others think that it is only part of the overall po- 
lemical rhetoric of the day. 

The Episcopalians have taken a lead on this issue. In 
their Guidelines for Jewish-Christian Relations of 1988, they 
state: “It is recommended that in the services of the Church 
and in church school teaching, careful explanations be made 
of all the New Testament texts which appear to place all Jews 
in an unfavorable light, particularly the expression ‘the Jews’ 
in the English translations of the Gospel of John and in other 
references.” 

Other sensitivities are more of an ecumenical nature 
than a strict translation problem. Some English translations 
are concerned about the use of the phrase “Old Testament” 
and have begun to use the phrase the “Hebrew Scriptures.” 
The (Nrsv) New Revised Standard Version has ona title page: 
“The Hebrew Scriptures commonly called The Old Testament” 
The others have proposed, “First Testament” and “Second Tes- 
tament” or “Prime Testament” for “Old Testament” 

Another ecumenical problem is the ordering of the books 
in the Bible. The Jewish ordering of the books is not main- 
tained in Christian Bibles so that the Major and Minor Proph- 
ets remain as an introduction to the New Testament. The Jew- 
ish order ends the Old Testament with the Writings. 


TRANSLATING THE NAME OF GOD. A third translation prob- 
lem is the rendering of the Tetragrammaton. Since the Septua- 
gint and through the Vulgate and the xyv, overwhelmingly the 
translation has been the equivalent of “the Lord” Even before 
the closing of the Hebrew biblical canon, the divine name was 
not pronounced, out of reverence. Later in the New Testament, 
there is a tendency to avoid saying the name by substituting 
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a surrogate, e.g., “heaven.” After World War 11, R. Knox, the 
Jerusalem Bible, the Anchor Bible, and the A.B. Traina Holy 
Name Bible used the Tetragrammaton with supplied vowels, 
i.e., “Yahweh.” E. Fox’s The Five Books of Moses (1995), a formal 
correspondent translation, uses just the four consonants with- 
out vowels (yHwH), leaving it to the reader to utilize his or 
her preferred reading (“Lord;’ “Hashem, etc.). This spelling is 
fairly standard scholarly practice as well (cf. many volumes of 
the Anchor Bible), and in this vein, one notes the orthography 
of the Tetragrammaton in Dead Sea Scroll manuscripts, where 
it alone is written in the older (“Canaanite”) Hebrew script. 
The revised edition of the Plaut Torah (2005) has returned to 
the Mendelssohnian “The Eternal; also popular in French 
translations. The crucial question here is whether one uses a 
dynamic equivalent of a proper name and not a title, such as 
“the LORD,’ or respects an ancient Masoretic sensitivity. 


THE NATURE OF BIBLE TRANSLATION. With all that Bible 
translation involves detailed philological work, it should not 
be ignored that it is also, ultimately, about performance in the 
artistic sense. Many analogies present themselves. One could 
cite the task of the dramaturg in the theater: establishing a 
good text, being conversant with historical background and 
historical performance practice, sensing the proper tone of 
the work, and monitoring the unfolding of the performance, 
with the ultimate goal of remaining true to guiding principles 
and an overall concept of what the work is. Or one could turn 
to the task of the orchestral conductor, where, once again, 
it is crucial to establish an accurate working score, to have 
a sense of past performance history, and to come up with a 
compelling conception of the piece, marshalling one’s forces 
to present it as clearly as possible. Whether one accepts that 
the Bible was originally oral or written, it is clear that from 
antiquity it was recited aloud in some form, whether in pub- 
lic or in private (similar to the Koran), and attention must be 
paid to this “live” aspect of the text. Many Bible translations 
have been conceived, as was the King James Version, “to be 
read in churches,’ and this fact has had an immeasurable in- 
fluence on the history of translations. 


[Everett Fox (24 ed.)] 


Jewish Languages 

JUDEO-PERSIAN. As *Maimonides (Iggeret Teiman) attests, a 
Persian translation of the Pentateuch was in existence centu- 
ries before Muhammad. In fact, theological works of the Sas- 
sanid period (Dinkard and Shikand Gumanik Vigar) contain 
biblical quotations which point to the existence of a Pahlavi 
version. Nevertheless, this fact and even the reference to the 
reading of the Book of Esther in the dialects of Media and 
Elam (Meg. 18a) provide no firm evidence for the existence 
of a complete or partial translation of the Bible into these lan- 
guages. The earliest such text is a Pentateuch of 1319 written in 
*Judeo-Persian, and there are also manuscripts of the Penta- 
teuch, Psalms, and even fragments of the Apocrypha, all pre- 
dating the 16" century. Their stylistic uniformity suggests that 
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there may possibly have been a school of Judeo-Persian Bible 
translation in the 14*—-15** centuries. The earliest printed text 
is the Pentateuch of Jacob b. Joseph *Tavus, apparently based 
on a 13-century version, which appeared in the Polyglot 
Pentateuch of Constantinople (1546); here the Judeo-Persian 
is printed in Hebrew characters. There are also some modern 
Bible translations in this dialect, notably versions of Psalms, 
Proverbs, and Job published by a Bokharian Jew, Benjamin 
Kohen, in 1883, and Simon *Hakham’ translation of the Pen- 
tateuch (5 vols., 1901-02). 
See also *Judeo-Persian Literature. 


JUDEO-TATAR. The Bible translations into Judeo-Tatar (not 
to be confused with *Judeo-Tat, spoken by the “Mountain 
Jews” of Daghestan and the Caucasus) originated among 
the Karaites of the Crimea, Russia. Authorship of the Tatar 
translation claimed by the Karaites has been disputed by the 
Krimchaks (Rabbanite Jews of the Crimea), who also used 
such texts. There are manuscript copies of this version in the 
Firkovich collection (Leningrad Library) and elsewhere. Frag- 
ments of the Judeo-Tatar Bible are contained in Benjamin 
*Mussafia’s Zekher Rav (1831), which includes translations of 
certain words into Turkish by Joseph Solomon of Eupatoria, 
a Karaite hakham. A Hebrew Pentateuch intended for the 
Karaites of Turkey and the Crimea, containing a translation 
into Judeo-Tatar (i.e., in Hebrew characters), was published 
in Constantinople (1836). A complete Judeo-Tatar Bible (ed. 
Mordecai Tirishkan) followed soon after (4 vols., 1841-42). 


[Isaak Dov Ber Markon] 


JUDEO-ROMANCE LANGUAGES. During the Middle Ages, 
there were Jewish translations of the entire Bible in the Ro- 
mance languages. They appear to have a common source - a 
traditional version of the Bible in Low Latin, which the Jews 
of imperial Rome used in the synagogue and for the purposes 
of study. This translation was probably transmitted orally, 
and in time the text underwent morphological and phonetic 
modifications as Low Latin developed into the various Ro- 
mance languages in various countries. The Judeo-Romance 
Bible translations are therefore as old as the Romance lan- 
guages themselves, and much older than the manuscripts 
containing them or the glosses relating to them. This devel- 
opment may be traced most fully in Italy, where the Jews lived 
uninterruptedly from Roman times. Traces of the old Latin 
translation have been discovered in Jewish funerary inscrip- 
tions at Rome and in southern Italy dating from early Chris- 
tian times; a novella of Justinian (553 C.E.) mentions a Jewish 
Bible translation in the vernacular. Hebrew works from the 
116 century onward contain glosses, and in the 13" century 
the rabbis of Rome decided that for liturgical purposes, Ital- 
ian versions of the Bible might be considered equivalent to 
the Targum. From the 156 century onward, Romance dialect 
versions of the Bible and of the prayer book were preserved 
in manuscript, as well as handwritten glossaries and a Bible 
dictionary in Hebrew, Italian, and Arabic (Makre Dardeke), 
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which was first printed (at Naples?) in 1488. Their impact has 
been felt in modern translations. 

Several Judeo-Romance versions of biblical books are 
extant, including a 14't-century *Judeo-Provencal fragment 
of the Book of Esther by Crescas du Caylar, and manuscript 
translations of Song of Songs (the oldest dating from the 13 
century) and of the entire Bible written in *Judeo-Italian. Al- 
though the Old French versions have been lost, their existence 
is attested by six 13'*-century glossaries and two complete bib- 
lical dictionaries in *Judeo-French. There may also have been 
Jewish translations of portions of the Bible in Catalan, since 
(as in the case of Old French and Judeo-Provengal) biblical 
glosses (*La'azim) and glossaries in this dialect have inspired 
scholarly research (see below). 


LADINO (JUDEO-SPANISH). Judeo-Spanish translations of 
the Bible dating from the 13" to 15 centuries were among 
the earliest Castilian versions of the Bible, and three manu- 
scripts have been preserved in the Escorial Library, Madrid. 
These early works were invariably written in Latin characters, 
as was the famous Ferrara Bible (1553), published by Abra- 
ham *Usque, of which there were separate editions for Jews 
and Christians. After the Spanish expulsion, however, Ladino 
versions of the Bible were mainly printed in Hebrew charac- 
ters for the use of Jewish refugees in the Sephardi Diaspora. 
These translations, which were clearly distinguishable from 
Spanish Christian editions, include Psalms (Constantinople, 
1540), the Pentateuch (in the Polyglot Pentateuch, Constan- 
tinople, 1546), and Prophets (Salonika, 1572). Judeo-Span- 
ish Bible translations were later produced by Manasseh Ben 
Israel (1627) and Abraham b. Isaac Assa, whose complete Bible 
(Constantinople, 1739-45) was long the most popular work of 
its kind among Sephardi communities of the Orient (see also 
*Ladino Literature). 


[Umberto (Moses David) Cassuto] 


YIDDISH. The oldest Yiddish versions of the Bible stem from 
the scholarly work of German rabbis who produced Yiddish 
(or Judeo-German = Juedisch-Deutsch) glosses of biblical 
texts from the 136 century. These were subsequently inserted 
in rabbinical commentaries and specialized glossaries were 
prepared, five dating to the 13-14" centuries and four to the 
14*h-15'» centuries. Copies of these have been preserved in 
various German libraries. Prose translations of various bib- 
lical books were written from the 14» century onward, and 
these were specifically designed for the unlearned and for 
women, in view of the widespread ignorance of Hebrew. Such 
“Teitsch” versions include a 14-15‘ century translation of 
Proverbs, Job, and Psalms (the oldest extant); one of Psalms 
(before 1490); and others of Psalms, Proverbs, and the Pen- 
tateuch. These are literal and awkward, and appear to derive 
from a 13**-century source. 

Rhymed Yiddish translations of the Bible, which also 
appeared in medieval times, owe their origin to the influence 
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of the Bibles and chronicles in rhyme produced by German 
writers from the ninth century onward. There are also rhymed 
Yiddish paraphrases of the Bible, which flourished in the 
14" century, predating the rhymed translations. These para- 
phrases, unlike the translations, go beyond the original text 
and show the influence of German epic minstrelsy. The best- 
known work of this type is the so-called *Shemuel Bukh, a 
rhymed paraphrase of 1 and 11 Samuel, the prototype of which 
appeared no later than about 1400, although the first printed 
edition is of a much later date (Augsburg, 1543). The Shemuel 
Bukh served as the model for a host of other biblical para- 
phrases in rhyme, including: three 14"-century paraphrases 
of Esther; one of Judges (14th—-15'» centuries); paraphrases of 
the five Megillot, which were apparently the work of Abraham 
b. Elijah of Vilna (15th-16' centuries); paraphrases of Judges 
and Isaiah by Moses b. Mordecai of Mantua (before 1511); and 
poetic reworkings of the account of the death of Moses and 
the Akedah. The last two display great originality, adorning 
the biblical stories with legendary motifs drawn from the mi- 
drashic aggadah, and endowing the biblical personalities and 
events described with medieval characteristics. By the 15‘ 
century there were also prose paraphrases of certain biblical 
books, most of which have, however, been lost. The existence 
of such literary works is indicated by the late 15'*-century 
Maasiyyot (“tales”), stories in prose about the Akedah, Jonah, 
and King Solomon. 

From the 16» century onward no new type of Bible trans- 
lation made its appearance. The only noticeable development 
was the steady displacement of other genres by the prose 
paraphrases. Three notable Yiddish glossaries of the Bible, all 
rooted in medieval scholasticism, were the so-called Sefer R. 
Anschel (Cracow, 1584), Moses Saertels’ Beer Moshe (Prague, 
1605-05?), and Lekah Tov (Prague, 1604). The same scholas- 
tic tradition characterizes the oldest printed Yiddish editions 
of the Pentateuch with haftarot and the five Megillot, that of 
the convert Michael Adam (Constance, 1544); another by the 
convert Paulus Aemilius (Augsburg, 1544); a revision of the 
Constance edition by Leo Bresch (Cremona, 1560); and a 
further translation based on the preceding Cremona edition, 
together with a summary of Rashi’s commentary in Yiddish 
(Basle, 1583). The publishers rarely did more than bring the 
Yiddish translations up to date, and this was also true of the 
Yiddish version of Psalms by Elijah *Levita (Venice, 1545), 
which closely followed earlier editions by Moses b. Mordecai 
of Brescia (before 1511) and Joseph Yakar (siddur, Ichenhau- 
sen, 1544). Two further Yiddish translations of the 16» century 
were Shalom b. Abraham's Judith and Susanna (Cracow, 1571) 
and an edition of Isaiah with extracts from Kimhi’s commen- 
tary (Cracow, 1586). Toward the end of the 17'* century, two 
complete Yiddish Bibles appeared almost simultaneously: one 
by Jekuthiel b. Isaac Blitz (Amsterdam, 1676-78) and another 
by Josef Witzenhausen (Amsterdam, 1679), which was more 
significant than the first. 

Rhymed Yiddish translations were rare after the 16" cen- 
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tury. They include one of Judges (Mantua, 1564); one of Gen- 
esis (Venice, 1551); Moses Stendal’s edition of Psalms (Cracow, 
before 1586); a 17'»-century version of Psalms (the Teitsch-Hal- 
lel), whose author copied the verse form of contemporary Ger- 
man church hymnology; and Mizmor le-Todah (Amsterdam, 
1644) rhymed translations of stories from the Pentateuch and 
the Megillot by David b. Menahem ha-Kohen. Rhymed para- 
phrases of various biblical books were still popular in the 16 
and 17" centuries, the outstanding example being the Shemuel 
Bukh (see above), of which there were at least seven editions 
during the years 1543-1612. Another work of this type was a 
version of the Pentateuch, Joshua, and Judges, written by Jacob 
b. Isaac ha-Levi of Roethelsee (Kehillat Yaakov, 1692). 

Later, Yiddish prose paraphrases of the Bible were much 
in favor. Some notable examples were the so-called Lang Meg- 
ile on Esther (Cracow, 1589); the Teutsch-Khumesh by *Isaac b. 
Samson ha-Kohen of Prague (Basle, 1590), a paraphrase of the 
Pentateuch with Midrashim; the Zeenah u-Reenah (Tsenerene; 
cf. Song 3:11) by Jacob b. Isaac Ashkenazi (Lublin, 1616), a re- 
working of the Pentateuch filled with edifying and instructive 
material drawn from the Talmud, the Midrash, and folklore; 
and the Sefer ha-Maggid by the same author (Lublin, 1623), 
an adaptation of the Prophets and Hagiographa with Rashi’s 
commentary. 

The most famous of these was Zeenah u-Reenah, which 
ran to many editions and continued to serve as a second Bible 
among East European Jewry during the 196 century. An ex- 
tract was translated into Latin by Johann Saubert in 1661, and 
the whole work into French by A. Kraehhaus in 1846. A Ger- 
man version (with an introduction by A. Marmorstein) was 
serialized in 1911. 

With the decline of Yiddish among German Jewry, from 
the early 19t century onward, these Bible translations and 
paraphrases were read only by the Jews of Eastern Europe 
and the U.S. Mendel *Lefin (of Satanow), an early 19h-cen- 
tury Polish apostle of the Enlightenment, produced an excel- 
lent Yiddish version of Proverbs (Tarnopol, 1817). Bible trans- 
lations of outstanding linguistic and artistic merit were later 
written by two leading Yiddish poets of the 20" century - IL. 
*Peretz (the Five Scrolls, 1925) and *Yehoash (pen name of S. 
Bloomgarden; Yiddish Bible, 1910ff.). The latter, in particu- 
lar, was considered a great masterpiece of the Yiddish lan- 
guage. It became a standard work for Yiddish-speaking homes 
throughout the world. In 1929 Yehuda Leib (Zlotnick) *Avida 
translated Ecclesiastes into Yiddish. N. Gross published fluid 
versions of the Five Scrolls (1936) and the Torah (1948). See 
also *Yiddish Literature. 


English 

EARLIEST VERSIONS. The Latin Bible, in an essentially Italian 
form, first reached England in the sixth or seventh century; 
however, it should be understood that until the late Middle 
Ages, the “Bible” of the West comprised, for practical pur- 
poses, only the Gospels, Catholic (i-e., canonical) Epistles, 
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and Psalms. Codices of the complete Latin Bible were almost 
unknown before approximately 800 c.£. From the Latin, the 
Venerable Bede (d. 735) translated the Gospel according to 
John into Anglo-Saxon, and Aelfric of Eynsham made abridg- 
ments of the Old Testament from Genesis to Judges and of 
some other books. Caedmon wrote an Anglo-Saxon verse 
paraphrase of Genesis and other portions of the Bible (c. 670) 
and Alfred the Great attached an Anglo-Saxon version of the 
Ten Commandments and parts of the Pentateuch to his legal 
code. The earliest attempts, however, took the form of continu- 
ous interlinear glosses to the Latin, e.g., as in the Lindisfarne 
Gospels (ca. 700; British Museum, coll. Cotton, Ms. Nero D. 
Iv). Psalters with interlinear glosses seem to have been used, 
particularly in women’s convents (coll. Cotton, Ms. Vespa- 
sian A.J. from the ninth century, perhaps being the earliest 
surviving work). Eadwine’s Canterbury Psalter (Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Ms. R. 17. 1) dates from the middle of the 12‘ 
century. The Psalter of Richard Rolle of Hampole (c. 1300-49) 
enjoyed wide popularity and ecclesiastical approbation up to 
the Reformation. 


THE LOLLARD BIBLE. ‘The first comprehensive English trans- 
lation was produced late in the 14* century; it is connected 
with the Wycliffite movement, whose adherents were nick- 
named Lollards and were treated by the Church as heretics. 
John Wycliffe (c. 1328-1384) was himself responsible, though 
not necessarily as a translator, for the earlier version made 
from the Latin. In his insistence that the Bible, not the Church, 
was the source of faith, he anticipated the Reformation. The 
Old Testament part of the translation was done, at least in 
part, by Nicholas of Hereford, whose translation is charac- 
terized by a slavish adherence to the Latin. John Purvey is as- 
sumed to have been mainly responsible for the later version 
(c. 1388), the preface to which acknowledges the use made of 
*Nicholas de Lyra’s commentary on the Old Testament. This 
version is consequently the first point at which the English 
Bible was subjected, albeit at one remove, to the influence of 
Jewish exegesis. Numerous manuscripts of the Lollard Bible 
are extant, and it was disseminated in part by word of mouth 
because of ecclesiastical hostility. A measure of the opposition 
to Wycliffe’s work is the fact that in 1425, some four decades af- 
ter his death, he was denounced at the Council of Constance; 
three years later, his remains were exhumed and burned. 

The Lollard Bible received limited circulation due to its 
predating the invention of movable type; there was no printed 
English Bible before the Reformation. 


THE 16TH-17TH CENTURIES. Several interacting factors af- 
ford the background to the “classical” period of English trans- 
lations, which may be dated from W. Tyndale (New Testament, 
1526) to the King James (“Authorized”) Version of 1611. A new 
theology was to lead, in Protestant churches, to the Autho- 
rized Version (1611). The revival of learning meant the provi- 
sion of chairs for teaching Greek and Hebrew at Oxford and 
Cambridge, as well as the dawning of a critical approach to 
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the texts of both the Greek New Testament and the Latin Vul- 
gate, printed editions of which were prepared by Erasmus. Es- 
tienne (Stephanus) in Paris also published scholarly texts. The 
polyglot Bible editions made it easier to compare the ancient 
versions. The new (or rediscovered) methodology of textual 
criticism demonstrated the importance of basing vernacular 
versions on original and not on secondary texts; Reuchlin and 
Luther in Germany were pioneers of the new scholarship. A 
new theology was to lead, in the reformed churches, to the 
recognition that ultimate Christian authority lay in Scripture, 
rather than in the tradition of the Church, and conversely, 
in the Catholic Church it led to insistence by the Council of 
Trent in 1546 on the “authentic” quality of the Latin Vulgate, 
notwithstanding the possibly greater accuracy of contempo- 
rary Latin versions of the Bible. Finally, the period - which 
embraces the age of Shakespeare — witnessed the spectacular 
advance of the English language as a literary medium. 


TYNDALE AND HIS SUCCESSORS. It is primarily to William 
Tyndale (1494?-1536) that the English-speaking world owes 
its Bible. He was educated at Oxford, and subsequently at 
Cambridge, where he learned Greek and was influenced by 
the writings of Erasmus and, perhaps, by Luther. By the time 
his revised New Testament appeared in 1535, Tyndale had al- 
ready learned enough Hebrew on the continent to publish the 
Pentateuch (1530), followed by Jonah (1531) and further lec- 
tionary Old Testament material (1534); the “historical” books 
of Joshua-11 Chronicles, left by Tyndale in manuscript, and 
somehow preserved after his execution at Antwerp, were 
printed in 1537 in the Matthews Bible, edited by Tyndale’s dis- 
ciple John Rogers but pseudonymously named after two of the 
New Testament disciples, Thomas and Matthew. 

Tyndale'’s great contribution, along with his impeccable 
learning, was to create a new and supple English, with a Saxon 
diction and clarity that encouraged reading aloud. Over two- 
thirds of the King James Version (properly, of the books he 
translated), and thus of the English-speaking world’s historical 
experience of much of the Bible, comes from his hand, despite 
his remove at several generations from the later classic. His ear 
was unerring, and even those immortal phrases coined by the 
King James committee, such as “a still small voice” (1 Kings 
19:12), often owe something to his creativity (in this case, “a 
small still voice”). It should be noted that, through the me- 
dium of the 1917 jPs translation, which is basically the King 
James-based Revised Version of 1885 in Jewish garb, Tyndale 
has strongly influenced the ways in which English-speaking 
Jews have experienced the Torah and Former Prophets, up to 
the appearance of the nyv (“New jps Version”) in 1962. 

An illustration of Tyndale’s way with language, in mod- 
ern spelling, may be seen in his rendering of Ex. 4:10-16: 


And Moses said unto the Lord: Oh my Lord, I am not eloquent, 
no not in times past and namely since thou hast spoken unto 
thy servant: but I am slow mouthed and slow tongued. And the 
Lord said: who hath made man’s mouth, or who hath made the 
dumb or the deaf, the seeing or the blind? Have not I the Lord? 
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Go therefore and I will be with thy mouth and teach thee what 
thou shalt say. And he said: Oh my Lord, send I pray thee whom 
thou wilt. And the Lord was angry with Moses and said: I know 
Aaron thy brother the Levite that he can speak. And moreover 
behold, he cometh out against thee, and when he seeth thee, he 
will be glad in his heart. And thou shalt speak to him and put 
the words in his mouth, and I will be with thy mouth and with 
his mouth, and will teach you what you shall do. And he shall 
be thy spokesman unto the people: he shall be thy mouth, and 
thou shalt be his God.... 


The King James translators follow the Hebrew structure a bit 
more closely, in such passages as, “neither heretofore, nor since 
thou hast spoken” (Tyndale: “no not in times past and namely 
since thou hast spoken”), “send, I pray thee, by the hand of 
him whom thou wilt send” (Tyndale: “send I pray whom thou 
wilt”), and “he shall be, even he shall be to thee instead of a 
mouth, and thou shalt be to him instead of a god” (Tyndale: 
“he shall be thy mouth, and thou shalt be his God”). Yet Tyn- 
dale’s natural directness of language is winning, and illustrates 
his stated goal of helping even the “boy that driveth the plow” 
to understand the Bible, without sacrificing elegance. It is as- 
tonishing that the English of 1530 should be clear and readable 
basically half a millennium later, yet that is precisely the case 
with this first “modern” English translation of the Bible. 

Tyndale’s Bible, a factor in promoting the English Refor- 
mation, raised hostility less by its content than by its Luther- 
inspired prefaces and provocative notes, a number of which 
rail against popes and monks. Ironically, within a year of Tyn- 
dale’s martyrdom, his famous prayer at the stake - “Lord, open 
the King of England’s eyes” - was answered when Henry vitI 
broke definitively with the Church of Rome. In 1535 Miles 
Coverdale, Tyndale’s assistant, produced an English Bible un- 
der royal auspices, which was actually a private enterprise, and 
was based not on the original texts but on the Vulgate, together 
with Pagninus’ literal Latin rendering of the Old Testament, 
and other versions including those of Luther and Erasmus. It 
was followed by the aforementioned Matthew's Bible of 1537, 
in which the remaining books were the work of Coverdale 
himself. This in turn was the basis of the “Great” Bible (so 
called because of its size, appropriate for public reading) of 
1539, known also as Cranmer’s from the preface to the 1540 
edition, which Henry viir had ordered to be placed in every 
parish church. Coverdale was editor, but some of his earlier 
provocative inclusions were dropped, and although surplus 
words found in the Vulgate Latin were rendered into English, 
they were typographically distinguished. Some Latinisms of 
diction crept in. The translation of the Old Testament was 
improved by reference to *Muenster’s Hebrew-Latin Bible of 
1535. This editions Psalter is the one that has been retained 
ever since in Anglican church usage. 


ANGLICAN, CALVINIST, AND CATHOLIC BIBLES, 1560-1610. 
In spite of the radicalism of his ecclesiastical politics, 
Henry vii1 was doctrinally a moderate conservative; the 
successors of his “Great” Bible, produced under Elizabeth 1 
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and James 1, reflected the “Anglican Compromise.” The Scots- 
man John Knox was the most prominent Briton to take ref- 
uge from the Catholic restoration of Mary, in Geneva, where 
he began to study Hebrew. At the time, not only was *Calvin 
himself teaching there, but French and Italian Bible-making 
was also in progress. English versions of Psalms were issued 
from 1557 on, corrected, and finally superseded by the com- 
plete Geneva or “Breeches” Bible (so-called from its render- 
ing of Gen. 3: 7) of 1560, an elegant and powerful rendering 
that retains much of Tyndale’s accomplishment. It was the 
first English version in which the poetic sections of the He- 
brew Bible - fully half of the text - were translated directly 
from the original. Typographically, additional words which 
were idiomatically essential were printed in italic type; the re- 
mainder, in roman instead of the black letter of earlier prints. 
It also contained illustrations and, more importantly, help- 
ful notes which clarify the text at many points. The influence 
of David Kimhi’s commentaries may be observed in the Ge- 
neva Bible, which was reprinted until 1644, in well over one 
hundred editions, reflecting its hold on English hearts until 
finally overtaken by Kjv. It was the Bible of Shakespeare and 
the Pilgrims. 

The next major translation, the Bishops’ Bible (1568), was 
fathered by Archbishop Parker, himself responsible for trans- 
lating Genesis, Exodus, and some of the New Testament. It 
was intended to offset the pressures of the returned exiles of 
Mary’s reign for an English church settlement on Calvinistic 
lines and the popularity of their Geneva version from which, 
however, the Bishops retained some notes and renderings. 
The contributors were enjoined to avoid polemical exege- 
sis, and were directed to correct the Great Bible, following 
Pagninus and Muenster for the Hebrew. This Bible was not 
a great success; its importance lies in its forming the basis 
of the Authorized Version of 1611, which, in the opinion of 
many, would have been better served by taking the Geneva 
Bible as its model. 

English Catholics who fled to Flanders under Elizabeth 1 
produced their own New Testament at Rheims (1582), followed 
by the Old Testament printed at Douai (1609-10). This ver- 
sion - characterized by the outspokenly apologetic tone of its 
editorial matter - was naturally based on the Latin Vulgate. 


THE KING JAMES, OR “AUTHORIZED, VERSION, 1611. The 
incomplete success of the Bishops’ Bible had made James 1 
sympathetic to pleas from scholars - especially, perhaps, the 
Hebraist Hugh *Broughton - for a fresh translation; after its 
publication in 1611, printing of the Bishops’ Bible was discon- 
tinued, and thus the King James version became - without any 
explicit declaration — the “Authorized” Version, i.e., that “ap- 
pointed to be read in churches.’ The work of translation was 
done by a team of 54, in Westminster, Oxford, and Cambridge; 
the 47 identified translators including most of the best English 
Orientalists (although Broughton was himself too cantanker- 
ous to be included) and Greek scholars. By now there were 
much-improved tools of biblical scholarship in the shape of 
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dictionaries and The Antwerp Polyglot Bible (Biblia Regia) 
of 1572, and the team included experts in the cognate Orien- 
tal languages, particularly Syriac and Arabic. In addition, the 
translators paid substantial attention to the Latin version of 
the Hebrew by the apostate Jew Immanuel *Tremellius (1579), 
who had settled in England and taught at Cambridge. Then, 
too, the Geneva Bible notes are said to have made James un- 
comfortable. The Bishops’ Bible was the basis of the new work; 
that of Geneva contributed something in precision, and that 
of Rheims, some Latinizing vocabulary, although standard 
Anglican ecclesiastical terms were retained. Caution some- 
times relegated the correct translation to the status of a mar- 
ginal variant. Further editorial treatment - other than chap- 
ter summaries and headlines — was excluded a priori; the loss 
of the Geneva notes is particularly unfortunate. At the same 
time, some of the translators’ own notes have survived, and 
the full introduction to the translation is immensely illumi- 
nating. As for the language of the work, by 1611, the diction 
and grammar were slightly archaic, and although the Geneva 
version was far from being superseded - Lancelot *Andrewes, 
himself one of King James’ translators, continued to use it in 
his sermons, and it is quoted in the introduction to kjv - the 
Authorized Version ultimately achieved, and has retained, a 
preeminent and quasi-sacrosanct position within the English- 
speaking world. Of other unofficial English ventures in trans- 
lation prior to the late 19‘ century none achieved widespread 
popularity save H. Ainsworth’s Psalms (1612), introduced by 
the Pilgrim Fathers to America, and sundry metrical Psalters 
such as that of Tate and Brady (1696). 

G. Hammond notes that one of the great merits of the 
KJV, despite its defects of a tone that is sometimes too lofty 
and a tendency to flatten the style, so that the entire Bible 
reads as if it were a uniform text, is that in its “care to maintain 
verbal equivalence” - that is, to in the main keep key words 
in English as they repeat in the Hebrew - it manages to both 
echo Hebrew style and create an equivalent in English. It 
also, following Tyndale, reproduces the Hebrew copula vav, 
usually by “and,” a practice dropped by many modern trans- 
lations. 


1611-1945. Subsequent nonofficial translations have been in- 
spired partly by doctrinal and sectarian considerations (for 
Jewish enterprises), partly by a scholarly desire for improved 
accuracy, and partly by the motive of either “improving” the 
literary quality of the English (e.g., E. Harwood, New Testa- 
ment, 1768) or colloquializing it (e.g., D. Mace, New Testa- 
ment, 1729). A Revised Version of the Bible was published in 
Britain in 1881 (New Testament) and 1885 (Old Testament) 
in order to modernize the 17"'-century language of the King 
James and to revise it in accordance with 19'»-century schol- 
arship. The American Standard Version, in cooperation with 
the Revised, appeared in 1901. Both translations soon proved 
of great importance to scholarship, but were not widely em- 
ployed in worship. Subsequent versions created by individuals 
were those of J. Moffatt (1913-24; revised 1935), E.J. Goodspeed 
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(New Testament, 1923) and J.W. Powis Smith with others (Old 
Testament, 1927). 


ANGLO-JEWISH VERSIONS. From the early 18 century, 
progressive anglicization of Jewish settlers in England and 
America rendered first the Spanish, and ultimately the Yid- 
dish, translations inadequate for educational needs. The King 
James Version became current in spite of the Christianizing 
tendency of some of its “headlines” to the Prophets. The Pen- 
tateuch with haftarot published in London by David Levi 
(1787) appears to be the King James Version but without of- 
fending captions and with Jewish annotations. An earlier 
Pentateuch was produced by A. Alexander in 1785. In the US. 
Isaac *Leeser published a Pentateuch (5 vols., 1845) and sub- 
sequently a complete Old Testament in English (1853), which 
incorporated matter from the Mendelssohn school’s German 
translation and included the Hebrew text. Leeser used the KJV 
as a basis, de-Christianizing some renderings (e.g., substitut- 
ing “this young woman” for ha-almah in Is. 7:14) and incor- 
porating rabbinic readings of the Bible into his text via paren- 
theses. Leeser’s version stood as pre-eminent in the American 
Jewish community until the appearance of the “Old jps” trans- 
lation of 1917. C.G. *Montefiore’s Bible for Home Reading was 
published in 1896. A. *Benisch issued a Jewish School and Fam- 
ily Bible (1851-61) and M. *Friedlaender’s Jewish Family Bible 
(1881) used the Authorized Version. After the Revised Version 
of 1885 had appeared, the London Jewish Religious Education 
Board published (1896) a pamphlet listing essential emenda- 
tions to make that version acceptable for Jewish use. These 
modifications were among the material utilized for the ver- 
sion published by the *Jewish Publication Society of America 
in 1917, which also took into account 19'*-century Jewish Bible 
scholarship and rabbinical commentary (e.g., *Malbim); the 
edition - issued by a committee representative of both tradi- 
tional and Reform Judaism - was basically the work of Max L. 
Margolis. The New Jewish Version, in the course of translation 
by an American Jewish team presided over by H.M. Orlinsky, 
while probably being more open than any earlier Jewish ver- 
sion to the findings of non-Jewish biblical scholarship, still re- 
mains tied to the Masoretic text, even though it incorporated 
on its margin emendations based on evidence gathered from 
ancient versions of Hebrew manuscripts. Its Pentateuch, pub- 
lished in 1962, has consequently met with substantial criticism 
from Orthodox Jewish circles. Two traditional Pentateuchs are 
the Pentateuch and Haftorahs edited by Chief Rabbi J.H. Hertz 
(1929-36), which first used the Revised Version and later the 
1917 JPS translation — although it was popularly supposed that 
the translations were Hertz’s own - and I. Levi’s Hirsch Penta- 
teuch (1958-62), translated from the German [but see Torah 
Translations by Jews below]. 

[Raphael Loewe / Everett Fox (2"¢ ed.)] 


SINCE WORLD WAR II. Introduction. From 1611 to 1900, 
some 500 English biblical translations were unable to break 
the dominance of the King James Version [kJv]. The history 
of Bible translation since World War 11 primarily consists of 
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further attempts to break away from the kjv. Many, however, 
continue to prefer the spiritual nostalgia of the KJV, since it 
has influenced so much of the English-speaking world. Presi- 
dent Harry Truman states it bluntly: 


We were talking about the Bible, and I always read the King 
James Version, not one of those damn new translations that 
they’ve got out lately. I don’t know why it is when you've got a 
good thing, you’ve got to monkey about changing it. The Kjv 
of the Bible is the best there is or ever has been or will be, and 
you get a bunch of college professors spending years working 
on it, and all they do is take the poetry out of it. 


Nevertheless, each age has its need for a new translation; 
textual and philological scholarship make advances, Eng- 
lish usage changes, and communities have specific needs. In 
the case of postwar translations, L. Greenspoon cites the 
cataclysmic events of the first half of the 20" century, along 
with the challenge posed by such forces as secularism and 
Communism, as providing a strong impetus to revisit the 
Bible, including its retranslation. Thus the last half-century 
has seen a large number of major renditions of the Bible into 
English. 


Major Versions Since World War 11. The fact is that since 1945, 
as many new translations of all or parts of the Bible have ap- 
peared in English as in the three centuries preceding. In the 
following discussion, major post-World War 11 versions will 
each be treated in terms of: (1) the history of the translation; 
(2) the principles of the translation and representative exam- 
ples; and (3) the acceptance of the translation. It should be 
noted that many of these are available for instant compari- 
son on popular Bible software programs, with sophisticated 
search capabilities. 


Knox Bible [= Knox] (1949). History. The Knox Bible is the 
work of the writer-scholar, Ronald Arbuthnott Knox. His 
father was the Anglican bishop of Manchester, and both of 
Knox’s grandfathers were Protestant divines. He was a prize- 
winning student in classics at Oxford and was to become an 
accomplished author, writing six detective novels. In 1917, at 
age 29, he joined the Roman Catholic Church. 

For nine years he worked an eight-hour-day, six-day- 
a-week schedule, turning out 24 verses a day on the average. 
He published the New Testament (1945), the Psalms (1947), 
and the Old Testament (1948-1949), for which he received 
the Roman Catholic imprimatur (1955). This authorized ver- 
sion came to surpass the Douay-Rheims-Challoner Version 
for Catholics. 


Principles and Representative Examples. Although Knox 
translated from the Vulgate, he took cognizance of the origi- 
nal languages in his footnotes. His knowledge of Greek was 
better than that of Hebrew. His work, however, is a translation 
ofa translation, and the Clementine Vulgate (1592) at that. He 
stuck closely to the Clementine Vulgate, even where it was evi- 
dently in error. Since Jerome relied heavily on the Septuagint 
and on the Hexapla (which included various Greek versions), 
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Knox’s translation can be said to be a translation of a transla- 
tion of a translation. 

Knox has many deft characteristics in his translation. 
The poetry of the Bible is not printed as such. Describing 
parallelism, he said “To our notions of poetic composition, 
these remorseless repetitions are wholly foreign; when you 
have read a page or two on end, they begin to cloy.” Knox was 
always looking for “what an Englishman would have said to 
express this.” 

His translation of the acrostics in the Hebrew Bible (seven 
Psalms, Prov. 31, and Lam. 1-4) appealed to him. In 1924, Knox 
had already published A Book of Acrostics and to get a liter- 
ary taste of the original was his purpose: Ps. 25 (24 in Vulgate) 
An Alphabet of Trust: “All my heart goes out to thee ... Belie 
not the trust ... Can any that trust in the ... Direct my way, 
Lord ... Ever let thy truth guide ... Forget not ...” 

Knox used “thou” throughout, and Latin spellings of 
proper names, for example, “Osee” for “Hosea” and “Parali- 
pomena” for “Chronicles.” 

Many of his translations are idiomatically pleasing. For 
the Song of Songs 1:1: where Rsv has “O that you would kiss 
me with the kisses of your mouth! For your love is better than 
wine; Knox reads: “A kiss from the lips. Wine cannot ravish 
the senses like that embrace.” 


Acceptance. In 1943, Roman Catholics were given the 
freedom to translate from the original Hebrew and Greek. 
Knox’s translation has thus been dubbed the “last translation 
of the Vulgate.” Other Catholic translations (Jerusalem Bible 
[jB] and New American Bible [NaB]) have overshadowed the 
work of Knox, although not for their prose style. Knox’s as- 
piration was: “To secure, as far as possible, that Englishmen 
of 2150, if my version is still obtainable then, shall not find it 
hopelessly ‘dated?” The translation still reads well, but is at 
present out of print. 


Revised Standard Version [= Rsv] (1952) and New Revised 
Standard Version [= NRSv] (1989). History. The Rsv is the 
most scholarly and most modern revision in the tradition of 
the King James Version. In 1929 the International Council of 
Religious Education already began to plan a revision of the 
American Standard Version, which is a 1901 revision of the 
KJV. In 1937 the council authorized a new version “which em- 
bodies the best results of modern scholarship.” 

The continuing committee of the Rsv and NRsv has been 
working and publishing for half a century: the New Testament 
(1946), the Old Testament (1952), the books of the Apocrypha 
(1957), a second edition of the New Testament (1957), an Ox- 
ford Annotated Bible with a Catholic imprimatur (1966), an 
ecumenical [for Protestants, Catholics, and Eastern Ortho- 
dox] expanded edition with the Apocrypha (1977), a Reader’s 
Digest Bible, which abridged the Old Testament to one-half of 
its original length (1982), and most recently the NRSv (1989). 
The rsv’s formal correspondent translation lends itself to an 
effective use of a concordance, and one such was published by 
Richard Whitaker in 1980. 
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The rsv is a revision in line with the KJV, in contrast to 
the New English Bible [NEB], which is a completely new trans- 
lation. In the Preface to the Rsv: “The RSv is not a new trans- 
lation in the language of today... It is a revision which seeks 
to preserve all that is best in the English Bible as it has been 
known and used through the years.” In committee, a % vote 
was needed to change the American Standard Version. The 
RSV, then, aims to be a formal equivalent translation without 
being wooden. 


Principles and Representative Examples. The Rsv and 
NRSV translations are more radical than the slight alterations 
in the New American Standard Bible [= NAsB] or the New 
King James Bible [=NKJV (1982)], which are both revisions 
of the kjv. This does not make the Rsv a radical translation. 
Although the rsv is still more often a formal correspondent 
translation, the guiding maxim seems to be “as literal as pos- 
sible,’ and “as free as necessary.” 

Many examples of modernizing the language of the 
American Standard Version could be cited. At Gen. 31:36: 
“Jacob was wroth, and chode with Laban,’ became in Rsv (and 
NRSV): “Then Jacob became angry, and upbraided Laban.” 

New forays into modern scholarship show something 
more than a conservative attitude. Of 13 emendations of Isa- 
iah from the Dead Sea Scrolls, M. Burrows has changed his 
opinion, “A brief review will show that even in these 13 places 
the superiority of the manuscript’s reading is not always cer- 
tain. For myself I must confess that in some cases where I 
probably voted for the emendation I am now convinced that 
our decision was a mistake, and the Masoretic reading should 
have been retained.” 

In the NRSV (1989) there is a new concern for the use of 
more inclusive language. The Nrsv has been even more ag- 
gressive than the NEB concerning this point. Ps. 54:3: where 
the rsv had “insolent men” and “ruthless men” and the word 
“men?” was not actually in the original, the NRsv has rendered 
“the insolent” and “the ruthless.” Ps. 1:1: “Blessed is the man 
who walks not in the counsel of the wicked,” has become in 
the nrsv: “Happy are those who do not follow the advice of 
the wicked.” The “Fathers” of Israel are now “ancestors.” The 
expression “son of man” in Ezekiel is now rendered in NRSV 
as “mortal.” Yet, masculine metaphors, such as referring to 
God as “Father,” were left intact. There is another type of in- 
clusive language that refers to “people of color” that was also 
considered in NRSV. RSV had in Cant. 1:5: “I am very dark, but 
comely,” while NRSV has: “I am black and beautiful” 

RSV retained “thou” in prayer and praise addressed to the 
Deity. NRSV drops these remaining occurrences of “thou” and 
“thy” from the rsv. Another interesting update in language 
includes Prov. 6:6 in the Rsv: “Go to the ant, O sluggard; con- 
sider her ways, and be wise.’ while the NRsv has: “Go to the 
ant, you lazybones; consider its ways, and be wise.” 

In NRSV there are many textual changes, especially in 
Deuteronomy and Jeremiah. The books of Samuel are most 
affected by text-critical considerations. The sheer number of 
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footnotes in Samuel, for example, went from 174 in the Rsv to 
268. At1 Sam. 4:1, the NRSV now follows the Greek and adds 
to the Hebrew: “In those days the Philistines mustered for war 
against Israel.” In 1 Sam. 10, at the end of the chapter, NRSV 
adds four sentences from Qumran, which do not appear in 
the Masoretic Hebrew. 


Acceptance. The rsv was burned in fundamentalist pul- 
pits and the Rsv committee was accused of being in league 
with the devil, especially because of their translating Isa. 7:14 
as “young woman.” The Christian Reformed Church rejected 
the Rsv for pulpit use in 1954. The New International Version 
[NIv] evangelicals felt that all the messianic prophecies were 
taken out of the rsv Old Testament. 

Despite all the uproar, in the first year, the Rsv sold 2 mil- 
lion copies. Until the appearance of the NRSV, it enjoyed wide 
use on college campuses, especially in study editions such as 
the Oxford Annotated Bible. 


Modern Language Bible [= MLB] (1959). History. This Bible 
is the work of a Dutch-born American, Gerritt Verkuyl, and 
20 Hebrew scholars. In 1894, he came to America, not know- 
ing English, and hired himself out as a farm hand in Califor- 
nia. He was later educated at Princeton Theological Seminary 
and the University of Leipzig and did graduate work in Berlin. 
He served on the Presbyterian Board of Christian Education 
and became aware that the kJv “was only in part the language 
of the people.” In 1936, in Berkeley, California, Verkuyl be- 
gan his work of translating. He finished the New Testament 
in 1945 and completed the work in 1959. This translation was 
then known as the Berkeley Version in Modern English. A re- 
vised edition in 1969 took the name, The Modern Language 
Bible, The New Berkeley Version in Modern English: Revised 
Edition, A Completely New Translation From the Original 
Languages With Informative Notes to Aid the Understanding 
of the Reader. 


Principles and Representative Examples. The editor in 
chief had a clear notion of his task of translating. He states: 
“J aimed at a translation less interpretive than Moffatt’s, more 
cultured in language than Goodspeed’s, more American than 
Weymouth’s, and freer from the King James Version than the 
Revised Standard.” The xjv, nevertheless, still so held sway 
that Verkuyl put in brackets translations that were based on 
unreliable manuscripts, simply because the kjv had them. 
Verkuyl also stated that the MLB was not to be a paraphrase, 
for “that leads so readily to the infusion of human thought 
with divine revelation, to the confusion of the reader.” 

For the most part his translation of the Old Testament 
was concordant or literal (“a translation of every word”). MLB 
does emend and does accept the Dead Sea Scroll of Isaiah 
(Isa. 14:4; 45:8; 56:12). 

From the conviction of a conservative evangelical, the 
MLB translates passages using capital letters to point out mes- 
sianic meanings: Gen. 3:15: “And He will crush your head” 
Psalm 2 has many capital letters: “The Lord and his Anointed 
are Supreme.... The Lord said to Me, Thou are My Son” 
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The footnotes are doctrinal and often moralistic: at Gen. 
3:12: “Passing the buck is as old as humanity: it shows lack of 
repentance.” At Ps. 23: “One reason this psalm is so deeply 
loved is that it comes warm from the heart of a man who knew 
the meaning of sheep and shepherd and who knew the Lord 
as thus related to him.” 


Acceptance. The MLB has been criticized for its wooden, 
stilted style. In a competitive market, this evangelical Bible 
has never been popular. 


New World Translation [= Nw] (1961). History. This trans- 
lation is the work of the Watchtower Bible and Tract Society, 
by a group of scholars who “wish to remain anonymous even 
after death” They published the New Testament (1950), the 
Old Testament (1961), and revisions (1970-1971). 


Principles and Representative Examples. The most obvi- 
ous characteristic of this translation is the representation of 
the divine name as “Jehovah.” A feature of this translation is 
the frequent use of capitals for the plural “you, and for the 
plural imperative. Since the English “you” is ambiguous as to 
singular and plural, the meaning often suffers. One example 
from the NwT is Hosea 2:1 [Masoretic Text 2:3]: “say to your 
brothers, ‘My people!’ and to your sisters, ‘O woman shown 
mercy!’” 

Another venturesome point in the NwT is that the trans- 
lators use the term “Hebrew- Aramaic Scriptures” (instead 
of the deprecating “Old Testament”), and for “New Testa- 
ment” they use “Christian Greek Scriptures.” This is not, 
however, done in response to sensitivities of Jews, but 
rather because Witness theology denies that these are “cov- 
enants.” 

The translation style is wooden: Ex. 20:3: “You must not 
have any other gods against my face.” Gen. 17:4: “You will cer- 
tainly become father of a crowd of nations.” Another notable 
feature is the translation’s considerable use of the auxiliary 
verbs “proceeded to; “proved to be,” “went on to,” and “be- 
gan’ at the beginning of verses, where the Hebrew uses the 
narrative imperfect with consecutive vav. 


Acceptance. Being an extremely biased denominational 
version, this translation is suitable only for the Jehovah's Wit- 
nesses, and even they often avoid it. According to the Bible 
Scholar H.H. Rowley, this version is an example of “how not 
to translate.” Nevertheless, several million copies have been 
printed. 


Anchor Bible [= Anchor] (1964- ). History. The Anchor 
Bible was originally intended to be an ecumenical translation 
of the whole Bible, to be completed in 1970. Under the general 
editorship of D. Freedman, however, the series has become a 
scholarly project in which the individual volumes have come 
to serve as the standard works for study and reference in the 
field. Each is accompanied by extensive, often exhaustive, in- 
troduction, commentary, notes, and bibliography. The Anchor 
Bible and other sets of commentaries like the Hermeneia Series 
and Word Biblical Commentary have new translations that are 
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not subject to the demands of a denomination which autho- 
rizes translations. They are translations by individuals — not 
by committee - and customarily have a freshness and creativ- 
ity about them. 


Principles and Representative Examples. The principles 
of translation are as different as the different authors, although 
the first workers for the Anchor Bible were students of Wil- 
liam Foxwell Albright’s methodology. 


Acceptance. The Anchor Bible volumes are used primar- 
ily for study, and thus do not figure in wide public usage such 
as in congregations. At the same time, they are laboratories 
for future translations. For the Anchor Bible of the Psalms, E. 
Speiser’s Genesis volume was a fresh approach, strongly in- 
fluencing the nyv even though it officially appeared after that 
work. Mitchell Dahood, the author of the Psalms volume, 
emended extensively, relying on the use of other Semitic lan- 
guages, especially Ugaritic, for elucidating the Hebrew. W. 
Propp, in the Exodus 1-18 volume, created a translation that 
experimentally sought to reflect the stylistic characteristics of 
the Hebrew text more closely than many of the other contri- 
butions to the series. 


Jerusalem Koren Edition (1964). History. Koren Publishing 
published the first Hebrew biblical text edited, typeset, and 
printed in the State of Israel (1962). The Koren text was pub- 
lished with an English text on facing pages (1964) and called 
“The Jerusalem Koren Bible: (This should not be confused 
with the The Jerusalem Bible [= JB] (1966) and The New Jeru- 
salem Bible [= NJB] (1985).) The presidents of the State of Israel 
are sworn in on this Bible. 


Principles and Representative Examples. The English 
text is based on the Jewish Family Bible, a translation by Mi- 
chael Friedlander (1881, 1884, repr. 1953) and edited by Har- 
old Fisch (1964). Salient is its transliteration of Hebrew names 
such as “Iyyov” for “Job” The Hebrew accents and vowels have 
been rectified. The Qere is vocalized in the margin, leaving 
the Ketiv unvocalized in the text. The English text is a formal 
equivalent translation in line with kjv but follows the para- 
graphing of the Hebrew text. 


Acceptance. With the publication of New Jewish Pub- 
lication Version [NJv] from the years 1962-1982 and its one 
volume edition (1985), the Koren edition does not have wide 
circulation. 


Jerusalem Bible [= 3B] (1966) and New Jerusalem Bible [= NyB] 
(1985). History. The js is the first complete Catholic Bible 
translated into English from the original languages; previ- 
ously, Catholic translators had relied on the Vulgate. jB’s his- 
tory begins at the Ecole Biblique in Jerusalem, which in 1949 
was entrusted with the Dead Sea Scrolls. Under the leader- 
ship of Pére Roland de Vaux in the 1940s and 1950s, the Ecole 
Biblique published 43 individual fascicles of the books of the 
Bible (1948-1954), commentaries not entirely unlike the An- 
chor Bible, World Biblical Commentary, and Hermeneia, men- 
tioned above. 
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The JB (1966) is a derivative of the one-volume abridg- 
ment of these French fascicles, La Sainte Bible de Jérusalem 
(1956). The English jB was translated by Alexander Jones of 
Christ’s College, Liverpool, and 27 principal collaborators. It is 
a clear departure from the kjv and the Douay-Rheims-Chal- 
loner. The js translation often verges upon a translation of a 
translation and this French connection is often evident in its 
choice of words. JB’s scholarship benefits from the card cata- 
log of the Ecole Biblique library, which lists every biblical ar- 
ticle of the century according to verses treated. The footnotes, 
marginal notes, introductions, chronological tables, calendar, 
table of weights and measures, index of biblical themes han- 
dled in the notes, and maps, all make this both a study Bible 
and a translation with commentary. The notes reflect the best 
Catholic scholarship of its time. The JB weighs in just under 
five pounds, with some 2,062 pages. 

The nyB (1985), edited by H. Wansbrough, corrected 
shortcomings of the JB. The njB looked more closely at the 
original languages, reduced the number of Britishisms, de- 
pended on newer scholarship both for translation and foot- 
notes, and generally became more readable. 


Principles and Representative Examples. This dynamic 
equivalent translation is idiosyncratic for its use of Yahweh, 
the Tetragrammaton. The decision to translate the unpro- 
nounced name of the Lord is described in the introduction: 
“Tt is not without hesitation that this accurate form has been 
used, and no doubt those who may care to use this transla- 
tion of the Psalms can substitute the traditional ‘the Lord?” 
Scholarship prevailed over Catholic theology. Many render- 
ings were true to scholarship: Job 19:25: “This I know: that my 
Avenger lives, and he, the Last, will take his stand on earth,’ 
for the Kjv: “For I know that my redeemer liveth, and that he 
shall at the latter day upon the earth” (NnyB has “I know that I 
have a living Defender and that he will rise up last, on the dust 
of the earth.”) The scholars often go to the Greek Septuagint 
while the Njv stays more closely to the Hebrew, often rear- 
ranges verses, and proposes conjectures (e.g., Isa. 53). 


Acceptance. In 1966 nearly a million copies had been 
sold by Doubleday. The expense of the nyB, however, has not 
made it a best seller. Moreover, many comparable scholarly 
translations, such as NAB, RSV, NJB, REB, and NJv have not 
become commercial successes. All of these collectively are 
guessed to be less than 10 percent of the American market. 


New American Bible [= NaB] (1970). History. The NAB is the 
first American Roman Catholic translation from the original 
languages. Originally, the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
[= ccp] asked the members of the Catholic Biblical Associa- 
tion to translate the Vulgate. This was to be a revision of the 
Douay-Rheims-Challoner English Version, which itself was 
a translation of the Latin Vulgate. The New Testament (1941) 
was translated first. 

As a consequence, however, of Pius x11’s liberating en- 
cyclical, Divino Afflante Spiritu (1943), Roman Catholics were 
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permitted to abandon the ccp revision and translate from the 
original languages. This new Catholic translation appeared 
piecemeal: Genesis to Ruth (1952); Job to Sirach (1955); Isaiah 
to Malachi (1961); Samuel to Macabees (1969). Non-Catholics 
were included in the translation committee: Frank Cross did 
1-11 Samuel; David Noel Freedman retranslated Genesis with 
expanded notes; and James A. Sanders, 11 Kings. The complete 
NAB with the deuterocanonicals appeared in 1970. Compan- 
ion commentaries to the NaB are published under the aus- 
pices of the Catholic Biblical Association, The Jerome Biblical 
Commentary (1968) and the updated The New Jerome Biblical 
Commentary (1989). 

A revised translation of the New Testament for the litur- 
gical readings appeared in 1987 and was translated with Prot- 
estant cooperation. Since the Psalms were actually translated 
from the New Latin Psalter (1944-1945) of the professors of the 
Pontifical Biblical Institute at Rome, Psalms is in the process 
of being newly translated (1990) from the Hebrew. 


Principles and Representative Examples. There is a 
strong Catholic bent both to the translation and to the foot- 
notes: the traditional Catholic division of the Ten Command- 
ments is presented (Ex. 20:1-17); Isa. 7:14 is translated as “vir- 
gin,’ and the footnote speaks of a “transcendent fulfillment” 
of this verse in Matthew; Ps. 51:7 is seen as “foreshadowing 
the basic Christian doctrine of original sin; the “manna” of 
Ex. 16:4 is seen as a type of Eucharist; Catholic spelling of 
proper names (“Isaias,” “Osee;’ “Aggaeus,” Paralipomenon,’ 
etc., was dropped. The NAB retains “Lord,” where the JB/NJB 
have the Tetragrammaton. The “burnt offering” is rendered 
infectiously as the “holocaust.” The Book of Samuel has been 
heavily guided by the Cave 4 materials from Qumran and the 
Greek Septuagint. 


Acceptance. The NaB is highly respected and has found 
its place in the English liturgy of the Roman Catholic church. 
Theophile Meek of the Chicago Bible noted about the Sapien- 
tial books: “Tt is much more modern in its English and much 
truer to the original than the highly vaunted rsv.” James Barr 
has said about NAB that it is in advance over NEB for its appli- 
cation of comparative philology and of textual study, keeping 
in step with the accepted opinion of scholars. 


New English Bible [= NEB] (1970) and Revised English Bible 
[= REB] (1989). History. The NEB is a complete break from 
the kjv and is authorized by the main Christian churches of 
the British Isles. British chaplains during World War 11 com- 
plained that they had to translate the xyv for the soldiers into 
the current language of the day. 

The idea of a Bible in contemporary language was pro- 
posed by the Church of Scotland (1946). The New Testament 
(1961) was directed by C.H. Dodd. The Old Testament (1970) 
was directed first by T.-H. Robinson (d. 1957), then by Sir God- 
frey Driver, whose use of Arabic for the understanding of diffi- 
cult Hebrew words was well known in scholarly literature. The 
Apocrypha was directed by W.D. McHardy and G.D. Kilpat- 
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rick. Finally, after 24 years, the Old Testament and the Apoc- 
rypha were published (1970), along with a second edition of 
the New Testament containing 400 minor revisions. A further 
update of both testaments was published as the REB (1989), a 
major revision done under the direction of W.D. McHardy. 

The NEB is a new translation and has departed from the 
Tyndale-King James tradition. With modernity of speech, with 
new meanings for words, with translating “sense for sense” 
not “word for word,’ with a boldness for emendation — often 
the easiest way out of a textual difficulty - and with a strong 
dependence on the versions, English Christians have truly 
abandoned the kjv. 


Principles and Representative Examples. The NEB has 
made wide use of the versions and comparative Semitics, es- 
pecially the use of Arabic for coming up with new meanings 
for the Hebrew (e.g., 2 Chr. 34:6: “he burnt down” in both NEB 
and REB; Num. 16:1: “challenged the authority” in both NEB 
and REB). Often, these new meanings are proposed to scholars 
for the first time in the NEB. Furthermore, the NEB has about 
50 readings in Isaiah derived from the Dead Sea Scrolls. This 
boldness with the Dead Sea Scrolls is matched with a timid- 
ity in the use of Ugaritic. 

Some renderings in the NEB engage the reader with its 
modernity. Ruth 1:1: “Long ago in the time of the Judges;” 
Ruth 2:1: Boaz is a “well-to-do-man.” Some scatological “Driv- 
erisms” have made NEB famous or infamous. The most well 
known concerns Achsah in Judges 1:14: “broke wind,” is now 
changed in REB “she dismounted from her donkey:” 

Some innovative characteristics of the NEB were not car- 
ried through to the rEB: the single column page of NEB was 
replaced in REB with the traditional double column page, thus 
saving paper; NEB’s three levels of indentation, reflecting the 
number of stressed syllables in Hebrew poetry, were not em- 
ployed by rEB; the marginal verse numbers of the NEB are put 
back inside the text of REB; the omission in NEB of the tradi- 
tional superscriptions from the Psalter are restored in REB; the 
Hebrew selah in the Psalms, omitted by NEB, has been restored 
in the REB; the hybrid word “Jehovah” was used four times 
for “Lord” (Ex. 3:15; 6:33 33:19; 34:5-6) in NEB and now in REB 
all are rendered “Lord”; some of the transpositions of verses 
in the NEB are returned to their original Masoretic Hebrew 
order in the REB (e.g., Job 14:21-22; Isa. 5:24-25, etc.); some 
NEB Britishisms were changed in the REB: “gaoler” in Isa. 10:4 
to “prisoners”; “corn” to “grain” in Judg. 15:5. 

In response to a period of radical change of language 
used in the churches, this Bible for the 1990s has abandoned 
the “thou” form of address for God. In addition, “O” as a form 
of address is mostly abandoned in REB. Numerous topical sub- 
headings have been added in REB. The REB has also begun to 
use more inclusive language, especially where “men” applies 
to both genders. Ps. 8:4 in the NEB: What is man that thou 
shouldst remember him?” becomes in the REB: “What is a frail 
mortal, that you should be mindful of him?” Male references 
to the deity are retained, as are the metaphorical “king” and 
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“son.” Other inclusive sensitivity is found in Job 14:22: “His 
flesh upon him becomes black” becomes in REB “His kinsfolk 
are grieved for him.” In general, REB plays less fast and loose 
with both Hebrew and English than its predecessor. 


Acceptance. The NEB sold two million in its first two 
years; the newer REB became a Book-of-the-Month Club 
selection, as was the NEB, assuring high sales. This was but- 
tressed by a 1989 poll of British churchgoers under 45 years 
old, which found that up to 80% preferred the modernized 
translations of the Scriptures. T.S. Eliot, however, criticized 
the style, compared with the xjv, as “vulgar, trivial and pe- 
dantic.” 


New American Standard Bible [= NAsB] (1971; rev. 1995). 
History. The Lockman Foundation, a non-profit Christian or- 
ganization from La Habra, California, published NasB New 
Testament (1963) and Old Testament (1971). The translation 
was carried out by 58 anonymous conservative Protestants, 
often teachers in seminaries. The purpose of the translation 
was to “preserve the scholarship and accuracy of the American 
Standard Version” and to use “a fluent and readable style” 


Principles and Representative Examples. This formal 
equivalent translation is a wooden updating of the American 
Standard Version of 1901 which has nevertheless been praised 
for its accuracy. Each verse is printed as a separate paragraph; 
“Thou” is retained when the Deity is addressed; “Lord” is used 
for the Tetragrammaton. 


Acceptance. With the appearance of the niv, the popu- 
larity of the NAsB has dropped off, although in 1990 the text 
has become accessible on computer. EF. Bruce has said of the 
NASB: “If the Rsv had never appeared, this revision of the 
American Standard Version would be a more valuable work 
than it is. As things are, there are few things done well by the 
NASB which are not done better by the Rsv.” 


Living Bible [= LB] (1971). History. The LB grew out of Ken- 
neth Taylor’s desire to paraphrase the Bible for his 10 chil- 
dren, because they could not understand the American Stan- 
dard Version of 1901 (a KJV revision) during family devotions. 
His vision grew from his Wheaton, Illinois, farmhouse until, 
like Tyndale - “the Father of the English Bible” - he wanted 
to bring the Bible to “every plowboy.’ He first paraphrased 
the Epistle to Romans (1956), and then the Living Prophecies 
(1965). The New Testament was finished in the same year as 
the Living Psalms (1967). Finally, he published the complete 
Living Bible Paraphrased (1971) in his own Tyndale Press. 


Principles and Representative Examples. Taylor’s work 
is an evangelical paraphrase - a restatement with the addi- 
tive of evangelical theology. Some of his renditions that raise 
eyebrows are the following: Gen. 3:4: “That’s a lie!’ the serpent 
hissed”; Ex. 11:8: “Then, red-faced with anger, Moses stomped 
from the palace”; 1 Kings 4:1: “Here is a list of Solomon’s cabi- 
net members’; Judg. 18:25: “Be careful how you talk, mister” 
Job, Psalms, and the Prophets are entirely in prose format. 
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In the creation story, LB makes an addition to the text that 
is not internally obvious and for which he offers no explana- 
tion: “So he let it shine for awhile, and then there was dark- 
ness again.” 

There is much deserved criticism for the antisemitic 
character of LB’s interpretative paraphrases, John 1:17: “For 
Moses gave us only the Law with its rigid demands and merci- 
less justice, while Jesus Christ brought us loving forgiveness as 
well” (NRsv: The law indeed was given through Moses; grace 
and truth came through Jesus Christ.”) The word “Messiah” 
is switched for “Son of Man,’ “Son of David; and “Lord, to 
make a theological point. 


Acceptance. The conversational style made it the best 
seller of 1972 in America. Evangelist Billy Graham, also of 
Wheaton, Illinois, dispensed some 600,000 free copies for 
his television crusade. In seven years, 22 million copies of LB 
were sold. 

Scholars have roundly criticized the work for its many 
errors and rigid evangelical positions. However, Taylor’s work 
has actually licensed every person to make his/her own para- 
phrase. To this end, in 1974 Tyndale House has published Eight 
Translation New Testament (= KJV, LB, Phillips, Rsv, TEV, NIV, 
JB, NEB). The year 1996 saw a revision of the Living Bible, The 
New Living Translation. 


Today’s English Version [= TEV] also called Good News Bible 
[= GNB] (1976). History. Around 1950, the American Bible 
Society received requests for a simplified English Version. In 
1961 Robert G. Bratcher, an ordained Baptist minister and a 
research associate on the ABS, was to translate the NT with a 
team of translators for the Old Testament. 

First appeared the Gospel of Mark, The Right Time (1964) 
and then the whole nt The Good News for Modern Man (1966). 
After some publications of individual books, the Old Testa- 
ment (1976) was published, and with the Apocrypha, Good 
News Bible: The Bible in Today’s English Version (1979). Some 
600,000 were sold very quickly, and by the end of the first 
year total sales reached 5 million copies. There are some 500 
stick-figure line drawings by Annie Vallotton, a Swiss-born 
artist living in Paris, which reinforce the relaxed and acces- 
sible tone of the work. 


Principles and Representative Examples. The princi- 
ples of the TEV are basically two, and these constitute a radi- 
cal break from the kjv. First, it is based on the principles of 
modern linguistics and the ground-breaking work of Eugene 
A. Nida and his application of the principles of Dynamic 
Equivalence (cf. Theory and Practice of Translation (1969)). 
Secondly, the TEV chose simple vocabulary that could even 
appeal to people to whom English is a second language. Its 
simplicity, however, should not disguise the gargantuan re- 
search and the use of modern knowledge of the world of the 
Scriptures. The language was to appeal to the educated and the 
uneducated, new learners of English, and the “unchurched” 
or “unsynagogued.” Given that Hebrew is a language that uses 
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its few words well, the translation accords with this purpose. 
New Testament Greek was koine Greek as TEV is koine Eng- 
lish. [Koine means “common,” not the classical Greek]. 

To this end, the translators took advantage of word-fre- 
quency lists, such as that used by the United States Infor- 
mation Agency in its program for editing books into Easy 
English. Technical terms for the biblical institutions were 
maintained, such as, unleavened bread, Pentecost, Taberna- 
cles, etc., but “council” was used for “Sanhedrin,” and “teach- 
ers of the Law” for “scribes.” In addition, there is a word list 
in the back of the TEV with definitions of unfamiliar words, 
e.g., “Abib,” “Abyss,” “Acacia,” etc. 


Acceptance. As people are becoming more aware of the 
value of dynamic translation, the TEV is becoming more ac- 
ceptable. J.B. Phillips, the translator of the Phillips New Testa- 
ment, favorably describes the translation of New Testament as 
“ordinary workaday English. If the style is rather of the ‘plain 
Jane’ variety, well so long as Jane does her work and speaks 
the truth, what’s wrong with her?” Catholics have been en- 
couraged to use an approved (i.e., with an imprimatur) edi- 
tion of the TEv that includes the deuterocanonical/apocry- 
pha. The sales of the TEv are extremely numerous, usually 
sold at prices subsidized by the United Bible Society and the 
American Bible Society. In total, the United Bible Societies in 
1981 distributed some 500,000,000 Bibles or parts of Bibles 
throughout the world. 


New International Version [= Nrv] (1978). History. The Niv 
is the Evangelical Christians’ answer to their dissatisfaction 
with the rsv. The 1954 Evangelical Synod advised its consis- 
tories that in a number of passages the rsv did not do justice 
to the unity of Scriptures, the deity of Christ, and messianic 
prophecy. Therefore, the Rsv was unapproved for public wor- 
ship. After much labor and expense, Zondervan published 
the niv New Testament (1973) and completed the Old Tes- 
tament (1978). 

The New International Version was to be an international 
version - avoiding Britishisms and Americanisms — a language 
that all understand and no one speaks. The work was spon- 
sored by the New York International Bible Society and done by 
scholars of 34 different religious groups, working in 20 teams. 
This was the largest committee ever to work on a translation. 
The actual work of translation took some 11 years. 

Thirteen denominations were represented; 87 of the 97 
scholars were Americans; and seven were from Trinity Evan- 
gelical Divinity School in Illinois. The whole project took 25 
years, 200,000 hours of work, and $2,000,000. It is estimated 
that 170 man-hours were invested in translating each chap- 
ter of the Bible. 

To control the total 115 scholars involved an elaborate sys- 
tem of committees was formed: (1) the first draft to be done 
by two co-translators, two consultants, and an English styl- 
ist; (2) an Intermediate Editorial Committee composed of five 
scholars concerned mainly with exegetical matters; (3) Gen- 
eral editorial committees, which included seven scholars to 
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attend to the theology and style; and finally (4) a committee 
of 15 members, who had the final authority. 


Principles and Representative Examples. The princi- 
ples of the translation are, namely, that the NIv is (1) to be 
faithful to the original; (2) not to be a paraphrase; (3) to be 
in the language of the people; (4) to be for both public wor- 
ship and private study; (5) to be translated by scholars who 
have a high view of Scripture; (6) and to reflect the unity and 
harmony of Scripture. “The Bible alone, in its entirety, is the 
Word of God and is therefore inerrant in the autographs.” In 
effect this means that if translation is to be reliable, the Old 
Testament must agree exactly with the New Testament. All ef- 
forts are made to “harmonize” the texts of the Old and New 
Testaments. 

There are many translations that reflect the theological 
interest of the NIv. Is. 7:14: “The virgin will be with child and 
will give birth to a son, and will call him Immanuel.” This har- 
monizes with Matt. 1:23. Not even a footnote mentions that the 
term “virgin” might be rendered “a young woman.” 

Psalm 2 is a parade example of harmonization. Ps. 2:9 
rejects the Hebrew mT “you shall break” in favor of the Lxx, 
Vulgate “you shall shepherd,” because of the New Testament 
quotations in Revelations 12:5 and 19:15. At Ps. 2:12 NIV has 
“kiss the Son” with a marginal note: “son” (Rsv has “kiss his 
feet”; TEV “bow down to him”; NEB “kiss the king.”) Through 
the use of capital letters, Psalm 2 becomes thoroughly messi- 
anic: “Anointed One,’ “King,” and “Son,” and “Father” 

Without comment in the footnotes, the order of creation 
in Gen. 2 is made to harmonize with Gen. 1 by translating 
2:8 and 19 as past perfects: “had planted” and “had formed.” 
Thereby, Adam is not made first in the second account, thus 
agreeing with Gen. 1. 

Another translation avoids a misunderstanding of Jonah 
3:3 (RSV), “Now Nineveh was an exceedingly great city, three 
days’ journey in breadth” Such hyperbole is rendered, “Now 
Nineveh was a very important city - a visit required three 
days.” In Gen. 3:5: polytheism of the Kjv is avoided in “you 
shall be like God} instead of “as Gods” (kjv). In Job 1:6, “Sa- 
tan” is so rendered despite the definite article that indicates 
the meaning as “the adversary” or “the accuser.” 

Theological problems are often relegated to footnotes: 
Gen. 18:22, “Abraham remained standing before the Lord” 
instead of the “Lord remained standing before Abraham,” 
which is noted in the footnote. In Job 32:3: “they condemned 
him (= Job)” with the footnote reading: “condemned God” 
NIV, at Hos. 4:7, does not follow the tikkun [=a Masoretic cor- 
rection]. “I will exchange.” Instead, nrv has “they exchanged 
their Glory” 

Wide scholarship is evident in the rv. Isa 15:1 trans- 
lates the Heb. ki as an asseverative (i.e., emphatically) from 
the understanding of an Ugaritic particle. At Gen. 47:21, NIV 
follows the Samaritan Pentateuch, the Septuagint (and Vul- 
gate) in correcting the Hebrew: “Joseph reduced the people 
to servitude.” 
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The following sample of interesting translations gives a 
flavor of the whole: in Isa. 22:5, NIv echoes the Hebrew asso- 
nance of “mehumah, mevusah, mevukhah, with “a day of tu- 
mult and trampling and terror.’ For “vanity of vanities” NIV 
renders Ecc. 1:2: “Meaningless! Meaningless!” says the Teacher. 
“Utterly meaningless! Everything is meaningless.” 


Acceptance. The niv has the largest first printing ever 
for an English Bible. After 4 weeks, 1.2 million copies were 
sold. These singular sales have continued, and according to 
the best estimates, they captured some 20-25% of the market 
in the 1980s, and in the 1990s became the most popular in the 
US. outside of kjv. In spite of its great commercial success, 
the Niv continues to be criticized for its theological position 
in translating. 


Other Protestant Translations. Two recent works maintain 
that they have gone to great pains to create a more literal trans- 
lation of the Bible. The English Standard Version (2001) aims at 
being “essentially faithful” to the text, hewing to “the structure 
and meaning of the original. In fact it is a finely honed version 
in the tradition of kyv and Rsv, with care taken to consult the 
original languages, and includes a helpful set of notes. Yet it 
retains “without form and void” in Gen. 1:2, and “sin offering” 
in Lev. 4:3, to cite a few instances in which traditional Eng- 
lish renderings are retained at the expense of both the form 
and meaning of the Hebrew. The Holman Christian Standard 
Bible (2004) advertises itself as a cross between dynamic and 
formal equivalence, coining the term “optimal equivalence” 
to indicate that it begins with literal understanding and then 
crafts a readable translation. Produced under Southern Bap- 
tist auspices, it does not attempt to introduce modern con- 
cepts of gender correctness or to simplify the language (the 
editors emphasize how the translation retains “rich terms like 
‘propitiation. ..and ‘sanctification’”). Its advertising slogan is 
“Nothing Could Be Closer to the Truth” 

Recent examples of freer translation, i.e., paraphrase, 
have enjoyed widespread circulation. In this regard, the 1990s 
saw a return to the legacy of The Living Bible and TEv. Like 
other similar works, The New Century Bible (1993), which 
stemmed from the 1986 International Children’s Bible, looked 
for clarity as its chief goal. Thus its version of Gen. 3:17 reads, 
“So I will put a curse on the ground, and you will have to work 
very hard for your food? The Contemporary English Version 
(1995), designed to be comprehensible by both children and 
non-native speakers of English, also utilizes colloquial ease, 
as in Gen. 29:5-6: “Do you know Laban, son of Nahor?’ “Yes,” 
they replied. “How is he?’ he asked. “He's fine; they replied.” 
A trenchant example of paraphrastic variation can be found 
in considering 1 Sam. 20:20, which the Living Bible actually 
renders as “You son of a bitch!” whereas the 1996 New Living 
Translation uses “You stupid son of a whore” - with the note 
“Heb. You son of a perverse and rebellious woman.” Thus in 
this kind of translation, the variations, and possibilities, are 
endless. In yet another attempt at a contemporary language 
Bible, in 1993 retired minister Eugene Peterson published his 
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fourth and final volume of The Message, which renders the 
Bible “not in refined language that appeals to our aspirations 
after the best but a rough and earthy language that captures 
God’s presence and action when we least expect it.” This ver- 
sion, clearly born of pulpit experience, seems best suited for 
the Prophets and the Psalms; his English rhetoric is vivid and 
colloquial, often verging on the “hip.” As an example, Peterson 
renders the opening of Psalm 1 as “How well God must like 
you - / you don't hang out at Sin Saloon, / you don't slink along 
Dead-End Road, / you don't go to Smart-Mouth College.” 


New Jewish Version [= NJv] (1985). History. The Jewish Pub- 
lication Society Bible [= JPs] of 1917 was only a slight modi- 
fication of the Kjv. The jps kept the vocabulary and Tudor 
grammar of the Authorized Version [= The Revised Version 
(of the Kjv) of 1885]. Many of the readings of the Authorized 
version had been made with the help of David Kimhi’s com- 
mentary. This Bible, however, was unsatisfactory, and the idea 
of a new translation was proposed in 1955. 

The njv translation would be completely independent of 
the kyv and be a rendering in a modern English. In addition, 
there would be an erudite use of Semitic languages (Akkadian, 
Aramaic, Syriac, Ugaritic) and of the medieval Jewish schol- 
ars (Abraham Ibn Ezra, Kimhi, Rashbam [Samuel ben Meir], 
Rashi, and Saadiah). The publication came out in separate 
volumes over 20 years: The Torah (1962 revised in 1967), The 
Five Megilloth and Jonah (1969); The Book of Isaiah (1973); The 
Book of Psalms (1972); The Book of Jeremiah (1974); Nevi’im 
[= The Prophets] (1978); Job (1980); and The Writings (1982). 
A one-volume edition was finally published, Tanakh: The 
Holy Scriptures (1985); a dual-language edition, with Hebrew 
text from BHs, appeared finally in 1999. The three branches 
of American Judaism, Orthodox, Conservative, and Reform, 
were all represented on the translation committees. For the 
Torah and Nevi’im: Harry M. Orlinsky (Hebrew Union Col- 
lege), editor-in-chief, who had served on the rsv and NRSV 
Old Testament committees; H.L. Ginsberg (Jewish Theologi- 
cal Seminary); Ephraim A. Speiser (U. of Pennsylvania); Max 
Arzt (Jewish Theological Seminary); Bernard J. Bamberger 
(West End Synagogue, N.y. City); Harry Freedman (Yeshivah 
University); Solomon Grayzel (editor of the Jewish Publica- 
tion Society). For the Kethubim: Moshe Greenberg (Hebrew 
University); Jonas C. Greenfield (Hebrew University); Na- 
hum M. Sarna (Brandeis University); Rabbi Saul Leeman 
(Conservative); Rabbi Martin S. Rozenburg (Reform); Rabbi 
David Shapiro (Orthodox); Chaim Potok (Editor of the Jew- 
ish Publication Society). Over the years the Nyv has appeared 
in a number of formats and settings, eventually coming to 
occupy a place of prominence in the Jewish community out- 
side of Orthodoxy. It serves as the English text for the Re- 
form Movement’s uaHc Commentary of WG. Plaut (1981, 
rev. 2005, with additional revisions to Exodus-Deuteronomy; 
Genesis was newly translated by Chaim Stern), the Conserva- 
tive Movement’s Etz Hayim Torah/Haftarot volume (2001), the 
jps Commentary series (1989- ), and The Jewish Study Bible 
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(2003). The nyv is also the one most frequently quoted in the 
works of Jewish Bible scholars in English. 


Principles and Representative Examples. There is a 
plethora of English renderings which are deliberately not lit- 
eral translations of the Hebrew. The Hebrew word “five” is ren- 
dered “several” and “a few’; the Hebrew “ten” is also translated 
dynamically as “many.” Footnotes note the literal Hebrew. The 
Hebrew torah is translated: “teachings,” “instructions,” “ritual,” 
“directions,” “procedure,” “obligation,” and “law” (Ex. 12:49). 
“Ark of the Pact” is used for “ark of the testimony.’ The He- 
brew conjunctive, vav, often slavishly “and” in other English 
Versions, is rendered “when” or “so” or “then” or “thus” or 
“although” or “but” or “yet” or “and” or left untranslated. The 
Hebrew mishpat has a variety of meanings: “norm,” “rights,” 
“regulation,” “due,” “decision,” “true way,’ and “custom” The 
Hebrew zedek is rendered “grace,” “victory,” “vindication.” Ex. 
10:19 has “Sea of Reeds.” Some Hebrew words are left translit- 
erated: “ephod,” and “Ehyeh-Asher-Ehyeh” in Ex. 3:14. 

The 54 parashiyyot (sections of the Pentateuch) are given 
with the Hebrew names written in Hebrew. In line with the 
Vulgate, KJv, RSv, the njv employs “the LoRD” to indicate 
the personal name of Israel’s God. In Ex. 6:3, however, where 
specific mention is made of the name, the four Hebrew let- 
ters, known as the Tetragrammaton, appear in the English text 
in Hebrew characters. Deut. 6:4: “Hear, O Israel! The Lord is 
our God, the Lord alone,” since monotheism was the issue in 
a polytheistic society. Isa. 1:8: for the traditional “daughter of 
Zion, NJv has “fair Zion.” 

The footnotes present consistent and reliable information 
and an illustrative example is offered by the first verses of the 
Tanakh: The njJv is the first official (i.e., denominationally ap- 
proved) translation to read: “When God began to create... and 
a wind from God...” instead of “In the beginning... the Spirit 
of God...” The footnotes to this verse are instructive: “When 
God began to create? the heaven and the earth — the earth be- 
ing unformed and void, with darkness over the surface of the 
deep and a wind from? God sweeping over the water - God 
said, ‘Let there be light’; and there was light” 

Footnote (a) Or “In the beginning God created” [“Or’” is 
defined: “Indicates an alternative reading that the committee 
found almost as acceptable as the one adopted for the text.” 

Footnote (b) Others “the spirit of” [“Others” is defined: 
“Indicates a well-known traditional translation, especially if 
it was used in the older (1917) jPs version that the committee 
does not find acceptable even as an alternative reading.”] 

The footnotes also present renderings from the Dead Sea 
manuscripts, propose emendations and transpositions in dif- 
ficult passages (especially in the poetic books), and, unlike 
most translations, frequently use the intellectually honest term 
“meaning of Heb. uncertain.” In this, the Njv reflects Jewish 
tradition, with its strong sense of multiple interpretive pos- 
sibilities and openness to ambiguity. Orlinsky discusses the 
translation choices in njv at length in his illuminating Notes 
on the New Translation of the Torah. 
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Acceptance. NJv’s effort to determine the accurate 
meaning of the Hebrew text has been rewarded with wide ac- 
ceptance. Theophile Meek, a translator himself, has called the 
NJv “assuredly the best that has been produced thus far” Most 
especially, the Nrv translators have verified that the Masoretic 
Text is actually clear in passages where others emend. 

The acceptance has a broad base among scholars. The 
reason for its acceptance is conspicuous from the ecumeni- 
cal words of H.L. Ginsberg: “Our work does not owe all its 
virtues to our use of sources, mostly Jewish, which others 
have neglected and to our acumen and ingenuity. Our trans- 
lation would not be worth the paper it’s printed on if we had 
not drunk deeply at the wells of Gesenius, and Delitzsch, and 
Driver, and Kittel - aye, and Wellhausen too — and the other 
Christian scholars who revived biblical and Oriental scholar- 
ship while Jewry slept, and are still vigorously cultivating it.” 

Despite praise for the accuracy of and impressive scholar- 
ship behind njv, it has also occasioned criticism on an artistic 
level, with some feeling that it does not do justice to the rhetor- 
ical force of the Hebrew or to some of its stylistic features. 

It should be mentioned that, outside of the aegis of Nyv, 
numerous other translations of single books have been done 
by Jewish scholars, usually for a wider audience, either as part 
of acommentary series (e.g., the Old Testament Library, which 
includes J. Levenson’s Esther (1997) and A. Berlin's Lamenta- 
tions (2002)) or as free-standing volumes. Some examples 
of the latter, usually accompanied by commentary, are ren- 
ditions of the Song of Songs by M. Falk (1982, 1990) and C. 
and A. Bloch (1995); of Samuel by R. Alter (The David Story, 
1999; includes 1 Kings 1-2) and E. Fox (Give Us a King!, 1999); 
of Job by R. Gordis (The Book of God and Man, 1965) and R. 
Scheindlin (1999); of Ecclesiastes by Gordis (Koheleth: The 
Man and His World, 1968) and M. Fox (A Time to Tear Down 
and a Time to Build Up, 1999); and of Psalms by M. Rozenberg 
and B. Zlotowitz (1999). 

A revised English translation, by Harold Fisch, appeared 
in 1964. Based on the “Jewish Family Bible” of M. Friedlander, 
published in 1881, which retained much of the language of the 
Authorized Version of 1611 but also paid attention to Jewish 
sentiment and tradition, the language has been modernized 
where it was felt that the previous linguistic and grammatical 
forms would cause difficulty to the modern reader. An entirely 
new system of transcription of proper names has been intro- 
duced, providing for the pronunciation of the name to con- 
form exactly to that of the original. A list is given of the new 
form side by side with that hitherto accepted. 


Torah Translations by Jews. The Torah’s centrality in Jewish 
life merits separate discussion when considering Bible trans- 
lation. In recent decades there has been an upsurge of activity 
in the translation of the Torah into English among Jews. This 
may be attributed to a number of factors: the desire of “move- 
ments” to produce their own commentaries and accompany- 
ing translations, the need to incorporate further discoveries in 
Semitics and archaeology into translations, and the eagerness 
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of individual scholar-translators with particular approaches to 
present their own vision of the text. Major translations since 
NJV (1962) include three traditionalist versions and three more 
“literary” renderings. Some of these are clearly intended for 
synagogue use, while others aim at a broader audience. 

Aryeh Kaplan, The Living Torah: A New Translation 
Based on Traditional Jewish Sources (1981, no Hebrew), is an 
example of a translation wrought in line with traditional Jew- 
ish teachings. Kaplan was known for his interpretations of 
Kabbalah and his expositions of traditional Judaism. In his 
Introduction to The Living Torah, he cites the Rabbinic tra- 
dition against literal translation (Kid. 49a, Tosef., Meg. 3:21), 
and promotes an idiomatic approach as the one most likely to 
avoid misreading. Kaplan approaches narrative texts with an 
eye to making them readable, as in storytelling; in contrast, 
he treats legal texts primarily in the light of “the final decision 
in Jewish law” He summarizes his goal as attempting to cre- 
ate a translation that is “accurate, clear, modern, readable, and 
above all, in consonance with the living tradition of Judaism” 
As a rule he supplies a healthy dose of translation alternatives 
in his notes, drawing mostly on ancient versions (especially 
Targumim) and a wide selection of medieval commentators. 

Example A: Gen. 35:22, “While Jacob was living undis- 
turbed in the area, Reuben went and disturbed the sleeping 
arrangements of Bilhah, his father’s concubine.” Kaplan de- 
rives this reading from TB Shabbat 55a, b, as distinct from the 
usual “Reuben went and lay with Bilhah...,” but gives other 
choices in his notes. 

Example B: Ex. 33:14, 18, “‘My Presence will go and lead 
you; replied [God].”.... “‘Please let me have a vision of Your 
Glory; begged Moses.” These passages feature a less formal 
tone, and offer differing renderings for vayyomar. 

Samson Rafael Hirsch, The Pentateuch (English Transla- 
tion by Gertrude Hirschler) (1990, includes Hebrew), an un- 
usual project in that it incorporates a translation of a transla- 
tion, reflects the 19**-century German Neo-Orthodox leader’s 
approach of deriving “the meaning of the words from the 
treasure of linguistic explanations which we possess in our 
traditional literature” and from his own phonetic-etymologi- 
cal system. His lengthy commentary is largely philosophical, 
and often makes use of biblical language as a springboard for 
his thoughts. 

Example a: Gen. 1:26, “Let Us make an Adam (a deputy) 
in a form worthy of us’” Here Hirsch understands adam as 
flowing from the “majesty of plurality” suggested in naaseh 
adam (“Let Us make man”), and notes that “only as a repre- 
sentative of the community as a whole can the sovereign rule 
over his subjects. In the same spirit, the Creator now wishes 
to inform the terrestrial world that its [human] master is to 
be appointed for its own welfare.” He also derives adam from 
adom, red, which, as “the least-broken ray of the spectrum,” 
is “the closest manifestation of the Divine earth” 

Example B: Ex. 17:12, “The hands of Moshe became heavy; 
and they took a stone and placed it under him, and he sat upon 
it. Aharon and Hur supported his hands, the one on the one 
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side and the other on the other side; so his hands remained 
an expression of trust until the sun went down?’ Hirsch reads 
emunah not as the customary etymology would have it, “firm,” 
but rather theologically, “an expression of trust” 

The Chumash (ArtScroll Series: The Stone Edition; ed. 
Nosson Scherman) (1993); incorporated in Tanach (The Stone 
Edition) (1996, includes Hebrew), like the previous two works, 
translates with an eye to rabbinic understandings of the text 
and incorporates these into the translation when it feels them 
to be warranted. Strikingly, the English text is printed entirely 
in italics. The translation is part of ArtScroll’s program of pre- 
senting classical Jewish texts in English and Hebrew, accom- 
panied by traditionally-based commentaries. 

Example a: Deut. 6:5, “You shall love HASHEM, your 
God, with all your heart, with all your soul, and with all your 
resources.” The choice of “resources” reflects the understand- 
ing of meod found in Targum Onkelos, Sifre (Deut. 32), and 
M. Ber. 9:5. 

Example B: Lev. 20:27, “Any man or woman in whom 
there shall be the sorcery of Ov or of Yidoni, they shall be 
put to death.” The reader is directed to a note that reads in 
part, “Ov and Yidoni were magical means of foretelling 
the future,” differing somewhat from modern scholarly in- 
terpretation, which understands them as related to departed 
spirits. 

Everett Fox, The Five Books of Moses (The Schocken Bible, 
Vol. 1) (1995; rev. 1997, no Hebrew), following in the footsteps 
of the German Buber-Rosenzweig translation (q.v.), seeks to 
echo rhythms and literary devices of the Hebrew text. While 
not as radical as the German work, given the less malleable 
nature of English, it is designed, like its predecessor, to be read 
aloud and to give the English reader an aural feel for the He- 
brew text. Thus it is printed in a form resembling free verse, 
names retain their Hebrew forms, as in Hirsch, and the prin- 
ciple of “leading words” (Buber) - theme words in the text - is 
reflected in English. Fox’s line divisions do not strictly follow 
the traditional teamim, but they often correspond to them. 
‘The text is accompanied by commentary on thematic issues, 
and notes on specific words. Previous versions of his Genesis 
appeared in 1972 and 1983; of Exodus, in 1986. 

Example a: Ex. 2:10, “She called his name: Moshe/He- 
Who-Pulls-Out; / she said: For out of the water meshitihu/I- 
pulled-him” The translation, using the Hebrew form of Mo- 
sess name and the Hebrew phrase attached to it by Pharaoh's 
daughter, points to the grammatical significance of the form 
Moshe (in hiph’il) as an active foreshadowing of Moses’s fu- 
ture role. 

Example B: Gen. 6:11, 13, “Now the earth had gone to 
ruin before God, the earth was filled with wrongdoing. / God 
saw the earth, and here, it had gone to ruin, / for all flesh had 
ruined its way upon the earth. / ...here, Iam about to bring 
ruin upon them, together with the earth.” The repetition of key 
word “ruin,” representing the Hebrew root sh-h-t, appears to 
be used by the text to express the biblical concept of the pun- 
ishment corresponding to the crime. 
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Richard Elliott Friedman, Commentary on the Torah 
(with a New English Translation and the Hebrew Text) (2001), 
by a prominent advocate of the Documentary Hypothesis, 
provides along with his commentary a translation that at- 
tempts to be clear and to steer a middle course between Eng- 
lish and Hebrew. Friedman also published a version of the 
Torah with documentary sources demarcated, The Bible with 
Sources Revealed: A New View of the Five Books of Moses 
(2003), and included renditions of passages from the Former 
Prophets in The Hidden Book in the Bible (1998). 

Example a: Gen. 1:1-3a, “In the beginning of God's creat- 
ing the skies and the earth - when the earth had been shape- 
less and formless, and darkness was on the face of the deep, 
and God’s spirit was hovering on the face of the water - God 
said, “Let there be light.” “Skies” reflects the predominant 
meaning of shamayim in the Biblical world; “shapeless and 
formless” is meant to echo tohu va-vohu. 

Example B: Gen. 18:17, “And yHwH had said, ‘Shall I 
conceal what I’m doing from Abraham, since Abraham will 
become a big and powerful nation, and all the nations of the 
earth will be blessed through him? For I've known him for 
the purpose that hell command his children and his house 
after him, and they'll observe YHwu’s way, to do virtue and 
judgment...?” Friedman uses italics (“will become”) to ex- 
press the Hebrew form hayoh hayah (lit. “becoming he will 
become”), utilizes the simple “big” for gadol, and in general 
adopts a relaxed tone. 

Robert Alter, The Five Books of Moses (2004, no Hebrew), 
attempts to elicit rhetorical characteristics of the Hebrew text 
in a readable English style - “an experiment in re-presenting 
the Bible...in a language that conveys with some precision the 
semantic nuances and the lively orchestration of literary effects 
of the Hebrew and at the same time has stylistic and rhyth- 
mic integrity in English” His introduction and accompanying 
commentary discuss these issues in some detail, following in 
the footsteps of his books on biblical narrative and poetry. Al- 
ter previously published a translation of Genesis (1995). 

Example a: Gen. 3:6, “And the woman saw that the tree 
was good for eating and that it was lust to the eyes and the 
tree was good to look at...” Alter notes, following A. Funken- 
stein, that le-haskil is connected in the Targumim with “look- 
ing, regarding,” a reading which parallels “a lust to the eyes” 
and which is also suggested by the usage of maskil in Psalm 
41:2. 

Example B: Ex. 15:1, “Let me sing unto the lord for He 
surged, O surged...” Alter understands the use of the verb 
gaoh as a pun here, reflecting both the customary “triumphed” 
and the alternate image of the rising tide, appropriate in the 
context of the divine victory at the Sea of Reeds. 

A more direct comparison of the differences between 
these six works (with the addition of Nyjv), in approach and 
tone, might be gleaned from the following table, which pres- 
ents translations of two passages. The first is Gen. 32:21 (the 
Hebrew text is: 
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KAPLAN [Jacob] said [to himself], “I will win him over with 
the gifts that are being sent ahead, and then I will face 
him. Hopefully, he will forgive me” 

HIRSCH For he thought: “I will first appease his anger with the 
gift that goes before me and then I will 

HIRSCHLER see his countenance; perhaps he will raise my 
countenance.” 

ARTSCROLL For he said, “I will appease him with the tribute 
that precedes me, and afterwards I will face him; 

STONE (SCHERMAN) perhaps he will forgive me.” 

FOX For he said to himself: / I will wipe (the anger from) his 
face / with the gift that goes ahead of my face; / afterward, 
when I see his face, / perhaps he will lift up my face! 

FRIEDMAN Because he said, “Let me appease his face with the 
offering that’s going in front of me, and after that I'll see 
his face; maybe he'll raise my face.” 

ALTER For he thought, “Let me placate him with the tribute 
that goes before me, and after I shall look on his face, per- 
haps he will show me a kindly face.” 

NJV For he reasoned, “If I propitiate him with presents in ad- 
vance, and then face him, perhaps he will show me fa- 
vor.” 

Clearly, all these translators struggle with how to deal with 
the multiple uses of the sound and concept of Hebrew panim, 
coming up with a variety of solutions that present different 
English tones. They also are compelled to render ki amar ina 
way that does justice to its semantic range. 

A second comparison of translations makes use of a legal 

passage, Ex. 20:9-10 (the Hebrew reads: 


PHAN TIP? Naw —eIwT OF) |PIN29-29 IY) Tay OD? NYY 
JA) WHNTD NN TI HI WR | AN AINw-22 TyN-N? 
SPIVYI WR 


It yields the following: 


KAPLAN Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy. You can 
work during the six weekdays and do all your tasks. But 
Saturday is the Sabbath to God your Lord. Do not do any- 
thing that constitutes work. 

HIRSCH Remember the Sabbath day to sanctify it. Six days 
shall you serve and do all your [creating] work, and the 
seventh day is a Sabbath to God, your God. On it you shall 
not perform any kind of [creating] work.... 

ARTSCROLL Remember the Sabbath day to sanctify it. Six days 
shall you work and accomplish all your work; but the sev- 
enth day is Sabbath to HASHEM, your God; you shall not 
do any work.... 

FOX Remember / the Sabbath day, to hallow it. / For six days, 
you are to serve, and are to make all your work, / but the 
seventh day / is Sabbath for YHwu your God: / you are 
not to make any kind of work.... 

FRIEDMAN Remember the Sabbath day, to make it holy. Six 
days you shall labor and do all your work, and the sev- 
enth day is a Sabbath to YHwu, your God. You shall not 
do any work.... 

ALTER Remember the Sabbath day to hallow it. Six days you 
shall work and you shall do your tasks, but the seventh 
day is a Sabbath to the LoRD your God. You shall do no 
task... 
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NJv Remember the Sabbath day and keep it holy. Six days you 
shall labor and do all your work, but the seventh day is 
a Sabbath of the LorD your God: you shall not do any 
work.... 


In these illustrations, rhythm, style, diction, and vocabulary 
point up quite different approaches, all along the spectrum 
from more literal to more idiomatic translation. Some retain 
key repeating words, preferring even to stretch English style 
in the process (Fox’s “make work” keeps an important verb 
of Ex. 25-40 intact), while others focus on clarity in English 
as a major goal (cf. Kaplan's startling “Saturday” for yom ha- 
shevi’i). Notable also is the varied treatment of the Tetragram- 
maton, reflecting different forms of both traditional practice 
and scholarly convention. What the six translations share, 
despite their considerable differences, is an essentially Jew- 
ish approach to the text: they exhibit a reliance on classical 
sources (Midrash and medieval commentators) to varying 
degrees, and more significantly, they share a central commit- 
ment to the specific wording of the text, with all of its nuances 
and ambiguities. 

A recent entry into Torah translation is the revised 
edition (2005) of W. Plaut’s (UAHC) The Torah: A Modern 
Commentary. Genesis and the haftarot were translated anew 
by C. Stern in a “sense for sense” manner; following his 
death in 2001, the editors decided to lightly revise the njv 
of Exodus-Deuteronomy, incorporating some of JPs’s own 
changes since 1962 and adding some of their own, partic- 
ularly regarding sacrificial terms. Generally speaking, the 
new edition pays attention to gender-related issues. For in- 
stance, “He said,’ when God is the subject, is rendered “[God] 
said,” and “His covenant” as “the covenant.” The editors char- 
acterize their approach as “gender accurate” rather than 
“gender neutral” — that is, they mitigate the maleness of the 
text when such an interpretation does not intrude upon the 
Hebrew. At the same time, they seek, for instance, to tone 
down a negative view of menstruation, which, they point 
out, is not a stigma but a state of being. An example of Stern’s 
style in Genesis can be seen in 8:20-21: “Noah then built an 
altar in honor of the Eternal [a change from the NJv “LORD” ]; 
taking some pure beasts and some pure birds, he offered 
up whole burnt offerings on the altar. The Eternal, inhaling 
the soothing fragrance, thought: “Never again will I bring 
doom upon the world...” Similarly idiomatic is his render- 
ing of 48:1: “Look, your father is fading” (for Heb. hinneh 
avikha holeh). 

In discussing Torah translation, one additional body of 
work is relevant. Translation problems, especially as reflected 
in German versions since Luther and English ones since King 
James, are frequently discussed by Nehama Leibowitz in her 
well-known collections of comments to the weekly parashi- 
yyot of the Torah, based on the insights of classical commen- 
tators, Iyyunim Be-sefer Bereshit/Shemot/Vayikra/Bemidbar/ 
Devarim, tr. Studies in Genesis/Exodus/Leviticus/Numbers/ 
Deuteronomy (1976-93). 
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Conclusion. The history of English Bible translation since 
World War 11 is a history of Protestants and Jews moving 
away from the kjv and its English, and of Catholics moving 
away from the Douay-Rheims-Challoner English translation 
of the Vulgate. Catholics, after Divino Afflante Spiritu (1943), 
were free to translate from the original languages, and conse- 
quently now use the NAB and njs in worship. For Protestants, 
the xyv is still entrenched in the hearts of many people and re- 
mains one of the top three in sales. Protestants can now choose 
among a wide variety of translations. Some, particularly in the 
evangelical community, in which there exists a “King James 
Only” movement that regards the 1611 classic as the authentic 
word of God, choose to read the variously cast new editions 
of the kjv (in modern spelling and/or vocabulary revised in 
different degrees), which have been published since the 1980s 
(e.g., New KJV, KJ2000, Kj21, Revised Kv, Modern xjv, Third 
Millennium Bible). For others, the Rsv and NIv sufficiently 
echo the xjv. Others still have gone to the opposite extreme, 
embracing the LB and its paraphrase, or using the TEV, a clean 
break from the Kjv because of its use of dynamic equivalence 
as a principle of translation. For Jews, the nyv has been a de- 
cisive move away from the kjv, or more precisely, away from 
the Old jps, which had taken the latter’s place since 1917. In 
their use of different translations, usually based on personal 
or congregational preference, Jews echo their tradition, pres- 
ent already in biblical literature itself, of multiple voices and 
multiple understandings of the text. 

The Bible is the chameleon of world literature, chang- 
ing in the eyes of readers to accommodate each era. The act 
of translating it typically reflects profound religious, com- 
munal, psychological, and aesthetic trends. As such, to para- 
phrase Ecclesiastes, of the making of English Bible translations 
there will be no end. 


VARIATIONS IN ENGLISH VERSIONS OF PSALM 23. In the 
following list, nine widely used English translations of this fa- 
mous poem are cited, verse by verse. They represent a broad 
swath of denominational and stylistic approaches. Omitted are 
notes, which occasionally give alternate readings, including 
those from the xjv. The present layout also flattens the line di- 
visions, which differ slightly from translation to translation. 


Verse 1 

KJV The Lorp is my shepherd; I shall not want. 

NAB A psalm of David. The LorD is my shepherd; there is 
nothing I lack. 

niv A psalm of David. The LorD is my shepherd; I shall not 
be in want. 

NnJB Yahweh is my shepherd, I lack nothing. 

NRSV ‘The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want. 

REB The LorD is my shepherd; I lack for nothing. 

CEV You, LORD, are my shepherd. I will never be in need. 

STONE A psalm by David. HASHEM is my shepherd, I shall 
not lack. 

nyv A psalm of David. The LorD is my shepherd; I lack noth- 
ing. 
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Verse 2 

KJV He maketh me to lie down in green pastures: he leadeth 
me beside the still waters. 

NAB In green pastures you let me graze; to safe waters you 
lead me; 

NIv He makes me lie down in green pastures, he leads me be- 
side quiet waters, 

NJB In grassy meadows he lets me lie. By tranquil streams he 
leads me 

NRSV He makes me lie down in green pastures; he leads me 
beside still waters; 

REB He makes me lie down in green pastures, he leads me to 
water where I may rest; 

CEV You let me rest in fields of green grass. You lead me to 
streams of peaceful water, 

STONE In lush meadows He lays me down, beside tranquil 
waters He leads me. 

NJV He makes me lie down in green pastures; He leads me to 
water in places of repose. 


Verse 3 

KJV He restoreth my soul: he leadeth me in the paths of righ- 
teousness for his name's sake. 

NAB you restore my strength. You guide me along the right 
path for the sake of your name. 

NIv he restores my soul. He guides me in paths of righteous- 
ness for his name's sake. 

NJB to restore my spirit. He guides me in paths of saving jus- 
tice as befits his name. 

NRSV he restores my soul. He leads me in right paths for his 
name’s sake. 

REB he revives my spirit; for his name's sake he guides me in 
the right paths. 

cEV and you refresh my life. You are true to your name, and 
you lead me along the right paths. 

STONE He restores my soul. He leads me on paths of righteous- 
ness for His Name’ sake. 

NJV He renews my life; He guides me in right paths as befits 
His name. 


Verse 4 

KJV Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evil: for thou art with me; thy rod and 
thy staff they comfort me. 

NAB Even when I walk through a dark valley, I fear no harm for 
you are at my side; your rod and staff give me comfort. 

NIv Even though I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evil, for you are with me; your rod 
and your staff, they comfort me. 

NnJB Even were I to walk in a ravine as dark as death I should 
fear no danger, for you are at my side. Your staff and your 
crook are there to soothe me. 

NRSV Even though I walk through the darkest valley, I fear no 
evil; for you are with me; your rod and your staff - they 
comfort me. 

REB Even were I to walk through a valley of deepest darkness I 
should fear no harm, for you are with me; your shepherd’s 
staff and crook afford me comfort. 

cEV I may walk through valleys dark as death, but I won't be 
afraid. You are with me, and your shepherd’s rod makes 
me feel safe. 

sTONE Though I walk in the valley overshadowed by death, I 


will fear no evil, for You are with me. Your rod and your 
staff, they comfort me. 

nJV Though I walk through a valley of deepest darkness, I fear 
no harm, for You are with me; Your rod and Your staff - 
they comfort me. 


Verse 5 

KJv Thou preparest a table before me in the presence of mine 
enemies: thou anointest my head with oil; my cup run- 
neth over. 

NAB You seta table before me as my enemies watch; You anoint 
my head with oil; my cup overflows. 

NIv You prepare a table before me in the presence of my ene- 
mies. You anoint my head with oil; my cup overflows. 

NJB You prepare a table for me under the eyes of my enemies; 
you anoint my head with oil; my cup brims over. 

NRSV You prepare a table before me in the presence of my en- 
emies; you anoint my head with oil; my cup overflows. 

REB You spread a table for me in the presence of my enemies; 
you have richly anointed my head with oil, and my cup 
brims over. 

CEV You treat me to a feast, while my enemies watch. You 
honor me as your guest, and you fill my cup until it over- 
flows. 

STONE You prepare a table before me in view of my tormentors. 
You anoint my head with oil, my cup overflows. 

NJV You spread a table for me in full view of my enemies; You 
anoint my head with oil; my drink is abundant. 


Verse 6 

KJV Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days 
of my life: and I will dwell in the house of the Lorp for 
ever. 

NAB Only goodness and love will pursue me all the days of 
my life; I will dwell in the house of the Lorp for years 
to come. 

NIV Surely goodness and love will follow me all the days of my 
life, and I will dwell in the house of the LorpD forever. 

NJB Kindness and faithful love pursue me all the days of my 
life. I make my home in the house of Yahweh for all time 
to come. 

NRSV Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days 
of my life, and I shall dwell in the house of the Lord my 
whole life long. 

REB Goodness and love unfailing will follow me all the days 
of my life, and I shall dwell in the house of the LorD 
throughout the years to come. 

cEvV Your kindness and love will always be with me each day of 
my life, and I will live forever in your house, LoRD. 

STONE May only goodness and kindness pursue m all the days 
of my life, and I shall dwell in the House of HASHEM for 
long days. 

NJV Only goodness and steadfast love shall pursue me all the 
days of my life, and I shall dwell in the house of the LORD 
for many long years. 


That the different approaches represented by these transla- 
tions - and here we are only dealing with English! — can- 
not be fully bridged by one “definitive” work is a testimony 
to both the richness of the biblical text and its greatly varied 
post-canonical life. This must lead to the recognition that 
many translated versions of the Bible are possible and even 
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desirable, not to mention inevitable. The reality is that for 
the translator as for the dramatic or musical performer, pre- 
conceptions and prejudices, conditioned both by personality 
and historical/sociological background, always play a role in 
the final outcome. Thus the success or failure of a translation 
will be judged differently by scholars, clergy, and audiences of 
various stripes, and often differently within these categories. 
Whether the translator’s needs and desires, and attempts at 
solutions, correspond to those of an audience will always be 
at issue. As an aggregate, however, English translations of he 
Bible will continue to reflect the powerful hold this text exerts 
on Western minds and hearts. 


[Raphael Loewe / Everett Fox (274 ed.)] 


Arabic 

Catholic and Protestant Arabic Bibles were, until the second 
part of the 19" century, based on the 1671 edition of the (Vat- 
ican) Congregation of Propagation of the Faith when three 
new versions appeared. The American Protestant missionar- 
ies in Beirut published in 1864 a translation in modern Ara- 
bic, which was started by Eli Smith and finished by C.V.A. 
van Dyck, with the help of Arab scholars, especially Sheik 
Nasif el-Yaziji. This version was reprinted in 1869 and became 
known as the Oxford Arabic Bible. The Dominicans of Mosul 
published a four volume Bible based on C.J. David's version 
(1874-78). About the same time (1876-80) the Jesuits in Beirut 
published a translation in classical Arabic, in three volumes. 
The Arabic Bibles in circulation among Christians are based 
on those versions, although other missionary work has pro- 
duced more modern renditions (e.g., the Book of Life of 1982/ 
1988, in modern Arabic, and a version published in 2003). 


Catalan 

A Catalan Bible, probably based on a French prototype, was 
prepared in 1281-91 at the request of Alfonso 111 of Aragon, 
but this has not been preserved and perhaps remained unfin- 
ished. Various Catalan translations — Psalms (14-15 centu- 
ries), part of Genesis (146 century), a complete Bible by Sa- 
bruguera (14 century), and other 15‘*-century Bibles - were 
made from the Vulgate using the French and Provengal ver- 
sions. Sabruguera’s Bible was revised by Jaime Borrell and 
by Bonifacio Ferrer (c. 1400), the printed edition of 1477-78 
reproducing the work of the latter, which was destroyed by 
the Inquisition. During the 16" century, some biblical books 
were translated from the original Hebrew. In 1832 a complete 
Catalan Bible was made by the Protestant scholar J.M. Prat 
(published by the British and Foreign Bible Society). Various 
Catholic translations appeared in the 20 century, including 
those by Clascar (1915), the monks of Montserrat (1926), and 
the Catalan Biblical Foundation (1928-48). 


Danish 

Although Hans Tausen’s Pentateuch (Magdeburg, 1535) is 
thought to have been only part of a complete Danish transla- 
tion of the Bible, the earliest surviving complete edition — the 
so-called Christian 111 Bible (1550; 1950) - was a reworking by 
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Christiern Pedersen of Luther’s German Bible. Like its proto- 
type, the latter was written in an extraordinary pithy style and 
had a significant impact on the Danish language. It was later 
revised as the Frederick 11 Bible (1588-89) and the Christian 
Iv Bible (1632-33). Meanwhile, the need for a translation from 
the original languages had been recognized, and in 1607 Pro- 
fessor (later Bishop) H.P. Resen published an edition of the 
Bible that was linguistically distinct from its predecessors. Re- 
vised by Professor (later Bishop) Hans Savning in 1647, this 
remained until modern times the “authorized” Danish version 
of the Bible. There were also innumerable translations of sep- 
arate portions of the Bible; and various private biblical proj- 
ects, two of which were a translation by C.A.H. Kalkar (1847), 
who was a Jew by birth, and a more significant version by the 
Orientalist and theologian J.C. Lindberg (1837-54). The first 
Danish Bible to take cognizance of modern biblical criticism 
was that produced by Frants Buhl and his associates in 1910; 
this was in part the basis for a new translation, directed by 
Bishop Goetzsche, of which the Old Testament appeared in 
1931. Another new version of the Old Testament in Danish ap- 
peared in 1931, and Catholic Bibles based on the Vulgate were 
published in 1893 and 1931. The most recent version, produced 
by the Danish Bible Society, appeared in 1992. Another, ongo- 
ing project is a scholarly “secular” translation of the Hebrew 
Bible, begun in 1998, which treats the text as a product of the 
ancient Near East and eschews the centuries of interpretation 
based on Western (mostly Christian) religious traditions. It 
uses Hebrew names for biblical figures, as well as for books 
(e.g., “When God Began” for Genesis), and retains the Jewish 
ordering of biblical books. There have also been some Danish 
translations under Jewish auspices, notably the Pentateuch of 
Chief Rabbi A.A. *Wolff (1891), published with the Hebrew 
text. A new edition, revised by the Jewish education authori- 
ties and to which the haftarot were added, appeared in 1894. 
Chief Rabbi Friediger also published Esther with a Danish 
translation in 1924. 


Dutch 

There were several medieval Dutch versions of biblical books, 
but the first Dutch Bible - the complete Bible except for the 
Psalms — dates from a Flemish work (c. 1300) and was a trans- 
lation from the Vulgate (published Delft, 1477). A Dutch ver- 
sion of Psalms, produced by another translator, was frequently 
reprinted from 1480 onward. Later, there was a Dutch trans- 
lation of Luther’s Bible (Antwerp, 1526), and an Old Testa- 
ment based on Luther and the Delft Bible appeared in 1525. 
Claes (Nicholas) van Winghe’s Dutch Catholic Louvain Bible 
(1548) underwent many revisions and remained in use well 
into the 196 century. The Dutch Protestants - Reformed, Lu- 
theran, and Mennonite - all pursued their own adaptations of 
the Bible, but the first editions based on the original Hebrew 
appeared only in 1614 and 1623. Early in the 17 century the 
Dutch States-General commissioned the famous Statenbijbel 
(Leyden, 1636-37), the text of which was later published in the 
German Biblia Pentapla; frequently revised, it remained in use 
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until the mid-20" century. Three early modern Dutch Bibles 
are the versions of A. van den Schuur and H. van Rhijn (2 vols., 
1732); I. van Hamelsveld (1802-03), based on the original lan- 
guages; and J.H. van den Palm (2 vols., 1818-19). A. *Kuenen’s 
(with I. Hooykaas, W.H. Kosters, and H. Oort) “Leidsche Ver- 
taling;’ translation and interpretation of the Bible, appeared 
in Leiden in 1899-1901. A Catholic Bible was published in 
1936-37 by the Petrus Canisius Society and a Bible published 
by the new Katholieke Bijbelstichting St. Willibrord was fin- 
ished in 1995. An entirely new Protestant Old Testament was 
published in 1951 by the Dutch Bible Society (NBG). Begin- 
ning in 1967, the NBG, together with the Flanders Bible Society, 
the Flemish Bible Foundation, and the Catholic Bible Society, 
initiated a new ecumenical translation which was completed 
in 2004. It has thus far attracted some criticism as being “too 
modern.” In contrast, a group of scholars which had founded 
the Societas Hebraica Amstelodamensis in 1961 has sought 
for some years to create a translation which they describe as 
“concordant” or “idiolectical” grounded in the rhetoric of the 
Hebrew text after the model of Buber-Rosenzweig. Since 1974, 
the group has published single books of the Bible under the 
rubric “A Translation to be Read Aloud,” including Ruth, Jo- 
nah, Judges, Amos, Obadiah, Micah, the Song of Songs, Gen- 
esis, and Ecclesiastes (some of these works have subsequently 
been revised). Dutch Jews have translated selected Psalms 
(by M. Levie, 1966) and most of the Old Testament (1826-38, 
etc.). A new translation of the Pentateuch by I. Dasberg was 
published in 1970. 
See also *Dutch Literature. 


Finnish 

Because of the linguistic separation of Finland from the rest 
of Scandinavia, Finnish biblical translation has had an inde- 
pendent history. In 1551 Bishop Michael Agricola published a 
revised Lutheran version of Psalms, but it was not until 1642 
(Stockholm) that a complete Finnish Bible, translated from 
the original texts, made its appearance. This has since under- 
gone various revisions. A new Finnish Bible translation (Pyhz 
Raamatta) was published in 1938, and another in 1992. 


French and Provengal 

FRENCH. Although there were two early French (Anglo-Nor- 
man) versions of Psalms (c. 1100) and a 12b-century version of 
Samuel and Kings, the first to possess a complete and accurate 
translation of the Old Testament in spoken French - and to 
make regular use of this in teaching and worship - were the 
Jews. Religious scruples may have prevented the Jews from 
setting down their whole text in writing, but it did not pre- 
clude their compiling explanatory glossaries in the vernacu- 
lar (laazim). A few of those which have survived, in whole or 
part, contain fairly long Hebrew commentaries. The glossa- 
ries were an aid to teachers instructing children in the Bible 
according to the traditional word for word method; they also 
served as an aid to scholarly commentators (poterim) work- 
ing at a higher level, who debated the meaning of a text and, 
relying upon the glossaries, proposed more subtly phrased 
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translations. Lastly, these glossaries were used by translators 
officiating in the synagogue. 

By contrast, the Church always looked askance at unsu- 
pervised reading of the Bible. Herman de Valenciennes’ metri- 
cal version of the Bible (c. 1190) was followed in 1199 by Pope 
Innocent 111’s edict prohibiting any reference to the suspect 
French Bible. Although the Church declared its opposition to 
the translation of the Bible into any vernacular at the Council 
of Toulouse (1229), Louis 1x commissioned a French version 
of the complete Bible (c. 1230), and in the 14** century it was 
revised by order of John 11 and Charles v. Nevertheless, the 
biblical text was submerged, during the later Middle Ages, un- 
der a mass of scholastic glosses and amplifications. 

The most famous medieval French version was the late 
13'-century Biblehistoriale of Guiard des Moulins, a para- 
phrase based on the scholastic compilation of Pierre Comestor. 
This Bible, much revised and often versified, was one of the 
earliest French printed books (1478). Only the Psalms inspired 
fairly accurate translations. 

The first Bible translation of the 16 century, which re- 
turned to the original Latin - suppressing accumulated glosses 
and interpolations — was that of Jacques Lefévre d’Etaples 
(1528). It was rightly suspected by Rome, Lefévre's earlier 
Psalter (1509) having influenced Martin Luther. In its revised 
form (Louvain, 1550), Lefévre’s Bible ran to more than 200 
editions. However, the Louvain Bible, too, contained bor- 
rowings from the first Protestant version by Pierre Rovert 
Olivétan (Neuchatel, 1535; rev. 1724), which was based on the 
original Hebrew and Greek texts. Olivétan’s version (known 
from its place of publication as the Serriéres Bible) was the 
outcome of the religious fervor which the Bible had roused 
among the Waldenses. The Bible of Sebastian Castellio (Cha- 
teillon, d. 1555), the tolerant French humanist and theologian 
who opposed the severity of Calvin, appeared at Basle in 1555. 
This was written in a style uniquely designed to convey the 
original meaning of the Hebrew. 

In the 17 century the Protestant translation of G. Dio- 
dati (Geneva, 1644) is known to have inspired more than one 
passage in the Jansenist Port-Royal version (Paris, 1672-95), 
which was mainly the work of Louis Isaac Le Maistre, known 
as de Sacy. Unfortunately, however, the Bible de Sacy, no less 
than the many versions subsequently based on it, was no more 
than a paraphrase, overburdened with notes and commen- 
taries. Among the versions of individual biblical books pro- 
duced at this time was J.B. Bossuet’s French edition of Song 
of Songs (1695). 

It was only during the second half of the 19** century that 
French lay scholars began to devote their attention to the Bible: 
Ernest Renan published editions of Job (1859), Song of Songs 
(1862), and Ecclesiastes (1882), and F. Lenormant produced a 
translation of Genesis (1883). The 19'8-century Catholic Bibles 
of Genoude, J.J.B. Bourassé (illustrated by Doré), Jean Bap- 
tiste Glaire, and others possessed little elegance or accuracy 
and were eventually displaced by better versions: the Bible de 
Maredsous (1949), the J.T. Crampon Bible (1894-1904; 1960), 
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and especially La Sainte Bible de Jérusalem (43 vols., 1948-52; 
in 1 vol., 1956). These modern Catholic translations never- 
theless still remained hampered by notes and directions as to 
“what must be understood from the text” 

Despite their wish to preserve textual accuracy, French 
Protestants were not content with Olivétan’s ponderous style 
and accordingly produced various revisions, the most widely 
distributed of which were those of D. Martin (Amsterdam, 
1707), and J.F. Ostervald (Amsterdam, 1747), and the French 
Geneva Bible (1802-05); perhaps the most successful was the 
version of Louis Segond and H. Oltramar (2 vols., 1874). The 
Segond version has been continually revised (1910, with a thor- 
ough revision in 1975 and La nouvelle Bible Segond in 2000). 
French Protestants generally use the officially approved Ver- 
sion synodale (1910), although the Bible du Centenaire (by So- 
ciété Biblique de Paris, 1916-47; 1950) is considered to be the 
finest text produced by the Reformed Church. Some Protes- 
tants still treasure the Olivétan translation as revised by J.E. 
Ostervald (1663-1747) (recent revision 1996). 

The 19‘ century also saw the appearance of critical Bible 
editions, notably that of E. Reuss (11 vols., 1874-81), whose 
substantial annotations display with unerring, though by 
now, dated erudition the whole historical and philological 
background of the biblical text. Two other critical editions 
are those of P. Giguet (1872), based on the Septuagint, and the 
more recent, penetrating, and lucid version of E. Dhorme (2 
vols., 1956-59). 

Modern French Jewish translations only appeared toward 
the end of the 18 century, and these were followed by the bib- 
lical passages and books (Psalms, Job, Five Scrolls) which Mar- 
dochée Venture included in his siddur (4 vols., Nice, 1772-83). 
In the 19‘ century, Samuel Cahen published La Bible, traduc- 
tion nouvelle (7 vols., 1831-51), a remarkable achievement of its 
kind, in which he secured the collaboration of other modern 
Jewish commentators. Half a century later this was superseded 
by the French rabbinate’s own clear translations of the Bible, 
produced under the supervision of Zadoc Kahn (La Bible du 
rabbinat francais, 2 vols., 1899-1906; 1966). Though without 
“claims to great learning,’ this was faithful to the masoretic 
tradition and to rabbinic interpretation; combining the letter 
and the spirit of the Bible in a lucid and stirring style, it suc- 
ceeded in “satisfying the reader who wishes for religious and 
moral inspiration from the Bible.” Partial translations of the 
Bible under Jewish auspices include L. Wogue’s rather con- 
stricted version of the Pentateuch (5 vols., 1860-69), and edi- 
tions of Psalms by A. Ben-Baruch Créhange (1858), B. Mossé 
(1878), and André Chouraqui (1956). 

There has been a good deal of biblical translation into 
French in recent years. This activity in many ways mirrors 
what has transpired in English, with some attempts that pres- 
ent the text in “today’s language” (la Bible en francais cou- 
rant, 1982, 1997, and la Bible Parole de vie, 2000, which uses 
a 3,500-word vocabulary); renditions under Catholic aus- 
pices (La Bible de Jérusalem, above, and La Bible Pastorale de 
Maredsous (1977), done by Belgian monks in collaboration 
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with French colleagues); and translations that appeal across 
denominational lines (Traduction oecumenique de la Bible, 
1975). A notable and controversial addition is the “Bayard 
Bible” (La Bible Nouvelle Traduction, 2001), cast in modern 
French usage, in which each book has been prepared by a bib- 
lical scholar teamed with a writer of note. As a result, there 
is no attempt to smooth the overall text into a unified style, 
and thus, in the view of the editors, the Bible’s own diversity 
is represented. The text is laid out with a minimum of critical 
apparatus, heightening poetic effect. 

In the more literal sphere, one might mention the 1973 
translation of E. Osty, and two works by Jews. The first, by 
Andre Chouraqui (1974-77, including the New Testament!), 
seeks to bend French toward Hebrew. Thus, for instance, 
sefat ha-yam is rendered as levre de la mer, as opposed to a 
more conventional and idiomatic bord de mer or ricage. Of 
more recent vintage are the translations of the literary critic 
Henri Meschonnic (The Five Scrolls, 1970; Jonah, 1981; Psalms, 
2001; Genesis, 2002; and Exodus, 2003). He characterizes 
his work as an attempt to “rehebraicize the Bible,” using He- 
brew names (including those of books; his Genesis is not 
Genese but Au Commencement) and reflecting Hebrew style 
(as in such wordplays as tohu va-vohu [vaine et vide]). Me- 
schonnic is less literal than Chouraqui, who frequently lays 
bare Hebrew etymology in French (his Genesis begins En 
tete), but both evince an approach and spirit that are akin to 
Buber-Rosenzweig. 

See also *French Literature. 

[Everett Fox (2"4 ed.)] 


PROVENGAL. In southern France the reformist movements of 
the Albigenses (Cathars) and Waldenses (Vaudois) promoted 
the translation of the Bible from the 12" century onward. This 
partly accounts for the hostile attitude toward vernacular Bi- 
bles displayed by the Church of Rome. Provencal versions of 
Psalms and of a portion of Genesis are known from the 14® 
century, and a translation of the historical books of the Bible 
was made from the French during the 15» century. As part of 
the Félibrige movement for the revival of Provengal culture 
from the mid-19* century onward, Frédéric Mistral produced 
an original translation of Genesis (1906). The Waldenses, who 
survived various persecutions to join French Protestantism, 
were active from the early 14» century as translators of the 
Bible. Their dialect versions cover Proverbs, Song of Songs, 
Ecclesiastes, and parts of Genesis and Job. It has been surmised 
that there were connections between the translators of the Pro- 
vencal and Vaudois biblical books, and between them and the 
scholars who prepared the earliest texts in Italian. 


German 

BEFORE LUTHER. Only a few verses (from Ezra and Nehe- 
miah) are extant of the Old Testament portion of the Bible 
translation by the Gothic bishop Ulfilas (Gothic Wulfila; 
311-383). According to old tradition, Ulfilas (who, according 
to the Byzantine church historian Socrates (d. c. 450), invented 
the Gothic alphabet for the purpose of his translation) wrote 
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a complete version of the Bible, excluding only 1 and 11 Kings 
because of the warlike disposition of the Goths. 

In fragments of an Old Saxon Genesis in alliterative 
verse, a parallel to the Teutonic paraphrase of the New Testa- 
ment Gospels (the so-called Heliand, c. 830) has been found, 
although it was probably not written by the same author. The 
surviving fragments cover the biblical narrative from Adam 
to the destruction of Sodom. 

Early in the 11 century, Notker Labeo, a monk of St. 
Gallen, translated the Psalms and the Song of Songs, as well 
as the Book of Job, which has been lost. Later in the same 
century, William of Ebersberg also wrote a commentary on 
Song of Songs (c. 1065) in Middle High German (critical edi- 
tion, 1967). Subsequently many other partial translations of 
the Bible appeared, mainly versions of the Psalter. 

Toward the end of the 14 century, a second German 
Bible (restricted to the Old Testament), renowned for its im- 
proved style, made its appearance; the earliest manuscript 
copy of this translation, written by Martin Rother, was the so- 
called Wenzel Bible (Vienna, after 1389). 

The first German Bible to appear in print was Johann 
Mentel’s edition (Strasbourg, 1466), probably written about 
a century before. This translation, based on the Vulgate, was 
frequently revised and reprinted, inspiring 13 further pre-Lu- 
theran editions. In 1477 the first Bible in Low German ap- 
peared in print. Johann Rellach of Resoem, who may have 
prepared the original of the 1466 edition, translated Joshua, 
Judges, and Ruth. 


LUTHER AND THE PROTESTANT BIBLES. The classic Ger- 
man Bible is that of Martin *Luther, who transformed it into a 
German literary work. His translation, which created literary 
German and consolidated the Reformation, was the basis of 
all subsequent German versions and also of most other Euro- 
pean translations. Luther’s Bible, based on the Brescia Hebrew 
edition of 1495, continued the work of his pioneering New Tes- 
tament (1522), with the Pentateuch, historical books, Hagiog- 
rapha (1523-24), Prophets (1532), and Apocrypha (1534). His 
first complete Bible, Biblia, das ist: die gantze Heilige Schrift 
Deudsch (6 vols., Wittenberg 1534), underwent 11 successive 
revisions during his lifetime. The last of these (1544-45) was 
reproduced at Halle in seven volumes (1845-55) and later re- 
printed in 1926-28. Over the years, Luther's Bible, which be- 
came the canonical version of the German Protestant church, 
also underwent linguistic revision. The so-called Lutheran 
Bibles that followed include the Uniform Bible (Einheitsbi- 
bel) of 1581, the Stader Bible of 1695, the so-called Probebibel 
(1883), and the revised editions of 1892 and 1912. Textual modi- 
fications affected not only the German style but also certain 
concepts that were clarified and explained in the light of later 
scientific research. 

While Luther was engaged in his work, an Anabaptist 
translation of Prophets, by Ludwig Haetzer and Johann Denck, 
appeared at Worms in 1527. Until Luther’s version reached 
completion there also appeared several, so-called, “Combined 
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Bibles,’ in which those portions of the Bible which Luther had 
not yet completed were supplemented by other translations. 
The Zurich (Swiss-German) Bible (1527-29) of the Swiss Re- 
formed Church largely preserved a suitable text reworked by 
Luther; the Prophets were translated by the “Zurich preach- 
ers”; and the Apocrypha were translated by Leo Jud, who also 
headed the project. This edition, repeatedly revised (1755-56, 
1772, etc.), increasingly deviated from Luther’s version. The 
so-called (Johannes) Piscator Bible (Herborn, 1602-03) was 
based on Latin translations and became the Berne Church 
Bible. Other Protestant editions were J.F. Haug’s pietistic Ber- 
leburg Bible (8 vols., 1726-42), an adaptation of Luther’s with 
reference to the Zurich text, and three others by J. Saubert 
(Helmstedt, 1665), Triller (Amsterdam, 1703), and Junckkerot 
(Offenbach, 1732). 

From the 18" century onward, many other German Prot- 
estant Bibles made their appearance. Johann Lorenz Schmidt's 
so-called Wertheim Bible (1735), the first rationalist transla- 
tion, again referred to the original Hebrew, as did J.D. *Mi- 
chaelis’ scholarly ecclesiastical edition (Goettingen, 7 vols., 
1769-85). The translation produced by J.C.W. Augusti and 
W.M.LL. de Wette (1809-14) was the first Bible to proceed from 
modern biblical investigation, but another translation by Bun- 
sen (9 vols., 1858-70) was a more popular work. Later German 
Bibles include the edition of PW. Schmidt and FE. von Holt- 
zendorff (1872); the sectarian Eberfeld Bible (1855); scholarly 
editions by Eduard Reuss (7 vols., 1892-94) and E.E Kautzsch 
(1894; 1900; 1922-23"); and two popular works, F.E. Schlacter’s 
Die Heilige Schrift; Miniatur Bibel (1905, 1952”°) and Hermann 
Menge’s Bible (1929; 1963). There are also scholarly transla- 
tions in the exegetical works of W. Nowack, E. Sellin, and 
H.L. Strack and O. Zoeckler; and poetical versions by other 
scholars, such as H. Ewald’s Die Dichter des Alten Bundes (2 
vols., 1866-67), J. Wellhausen’s Die kleinen Propheten (18937), 
Duhm’s Die poetischen und prophetischen Buecher des Alten 
Testaments... (4 vols., 1897-1910), and H. Gunkel’s Ausgewae- 
hlte Psalmen (1917*). Some leading German poets also turned 
their attention to the Old Testament, Goethe and Herder 
translating the Song of Songs (1778), and E Rueckert attempt- 
ing a metrical version of Isaiah 40-66 and the Minor Prophets 
(Hebraeische Propheten, 1831). 

Some current translations are Die Bibel in heutigen 
Deutsch (1982), the 1984 edition of the Luther Bible, the 1995 
edition of the evangelical and quite literal Revidierte Eberfelder 
Bibel, and the Gute Nachricht Bibel (rev. 1997). 


CATHOLIC BIBLES. The earliest complete German Catholic 
Bible was that of Johann Dietenberger (Mainz, 1534), which 
was partly modeled on the works of Luther and Leo Jud. The 
second was by Luther’s opponent, Johann Eck (Ingolstadt, 
1537), who followed the Vulgate. Caspar Ulenberg’s edition 
(Cologne, 1630), based on Dietenberger and the Vulgate, long 
remained the standard Catholic text and was often revised, 
the subsequent translations of T.A. Erhard (1722), G. Cartier 
(1751), Rosalino (1781), Seibt (1781), I. Weitenauer (1777-81), 
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and Fleischuetz (1778) also referring occasionally to the orig- 
inal Hebrew. Another Catholic Bible appeared anonymously 
at Vienna in 1794. Heinrich Braun's version (1788-1805) pro- 
vided the basis for the widely distributed edition of J.E von 
Allioli (1830-37), which was revised by Arndt and furnished 
with notes indicating textual divergences between the Vulgate 
and the original (1898-99). C.M. Brentano made a translation 
from the original text (1797), and Jaeck, one from the Vulgate 
(1847), while Leander van Ess’s Bible (1822; 1950-55) and that 
of V. Loch and W. Reischl (1851) enjoyed the success of Allioli’s 
earlier translation. Modern Catholic editions include those of 
Nivard Schloegl (1920), which was the first critical edition un- 
der Catholic auspices. F. Feldmann and H. Herkenne (1923), J. 
Nikel (1911-33), P. Riessler (1924), and Pius Parsch (1952). 

A work of special interest was the so-called Biblia Pen- 
tapla of 1710-12 (3 vols.), which compared the texts of Martin 
Luther, Caspar Ulenberg, and Johannes Piscator, the two re- 
maining columns containing Joseph Witzenhausen’s Judeo- 
German version and the Dutch Statenbijbel version. A parallel 
Bible of 1887-88 contained Luther's text together with a literal 
translation in modern German. 

A translation that has seen widespread use is the Einheit- 
suebersetzung of 1980 (rev. 1994), which combines the work of 
Catholic and evangelical translators. 


JEWISH BIBLES IN GERMAN. The first Jew to translate the 
Bible into High German was Moses Mendelssohn, whose work 
was fiercely attacked by the rigidly Orthodox (notably Ezekiel 
Landau and Phinehas Horowitz of Frankfurt) and repeatedly 
placed under a ban. Mendelssohn's closest collaborators were 
Solomon Dubno, Hartwig Wessely, Naphtali Herz Homberg, 
and Aaron Jaroslaw. The translation, printed in Hebrew char- 
acters, appeared under the title Netivot ha-Shalom, together 
with the original Hebrew and a commentary, designated Be‘ur 
(Biur). Mendelssohn himself translated the Pentateuch (1783), 
Psalms (1785-91), Ecclesiastes (1770), and Song of Songs (1788; 
ed. J. Loewe and A. Wolfsohn), and he also prepared a ver- 
sion of the Song of Deborah. The project was completed by 
his collaborators and successors, the “Biurists.” Translations of 
separate portions of the Bible were supplied by various schol- 
ars. A complete edition of the Minor Prophets, prepared by 
Moses Philippson (Arnswalde), Josef Wolf, Gotthold Salo- 
mon (S. Lipman), Israel Neumann, and Joel Loewe, appeared 
as Minhah Hadashah (1805) and reappeared in Moses Israel 
Landauw’s edition of the complete Bible (1833-37). Aside from 
what Mendelssohn had himself prepared, the translation of 
the remaining biblical books was the work of M.J. Landau, 
Josef Weisse, Salomon Sachs, Wolf Mayer, Abraham Benisch, 
and Marcus Goldmann. Mendelssohn’ Bible translation also 
appeared in German orthography (Genesis, 1780; Pentateuch, 
1815). In contrast to Luther, who based his rendering of God’s 
name, “der Herr,” on the Greek kyrios of the Septuagint and the 
Latin dominus of the Vulgate, Mendelssohn used “der Ewige” 
(“The Eternal”), a term which was accepted by German- 
speaking Jews. Mendelssohn's work was a landmark for his 
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community, providing a medium through which they could 
assimilate an elegant German and be weaned away from the 
Judaeo-German which they had spoken heretofore. It is thus 
forms a kind of opening to the modern German-Jewish ex- 
perience, enabling the initial integration of Jews into modern 
German life and culture. 

The next translator of the Bible was Josef Johlson, who 
furnished his text with scholarly notes (1831-36; only the first 
half was actually published). Separate biblical books were 
translated by A.A. Wolf, Phoebus Philippsohn. A. Bernstein 
(A. Rebenstein), S.H. Auerbach, L. Herzberg, L.H. Loewen- 
stein, and Heymann Arnheim and Michael *Sachs (the com- 
bined work of the latter two was later retained in the Bible 
of Leopold Zunz). With the support of I.N. Mannheimer, 
Gotthold Salomon published Deutsche Volksund Schul-Bibel 
(1837), the first complete German Bible under Jewish auspices. 
In his Die vierundzwanzig Buecher der Heiligen Schrift (2 vols., 
1837; 1935'’) L. Zunz translated only Chronicles, the remain- 
der being the work of Arnheim, Julius Fuerst, and Sachs. Solo- 
mon *Herzheimer’s edition (4 vols., 1841-48) was intended for 
Christians as well as Jews. Jacob Auerbach’s Kleine Schul- und 
Haus-Bibel (1858) had a very wide distribution. Die israelitische 
Bibel (3 vols., 1839-54) of Ludwig Philippson was revised by 
W. Landau and S.I. Kaempf and illustrated with pictures by 
Doré; this had been preceded in 1865 by an Orthodox edition 
produced under the auspices of Isaac Dov (Seligman Baer) 
Bamberger, A. Adler, and M. Lehmann. Orthodox approval 
was also given to I. Cosman’s Pentateuch (1847-52) and, above 
all, to Samson Raphael *Hirsch’s translations of the Pentateuch 
(5 vols., 1867-78; 3 vols., 1956-58) and Psalms (1882; 1960), 
to which the latter’s son, J. Hirsch, added a version of Isaiah 
(1911). Other editions were an IIlustrierte Pracht-Bibel (1874) 
by J. Fuerst; a Pentateuch (1899, 1939”) by J. Wohlgemuth and 
I. Bleichrode; and a complete Bible (1902; 1929°) by Simon 
Bernfeld and H. Torczyner (4 vols., 1935-37). 

Apart from the foregoing, there were also many German 
Jewish translations of individual books of the Bible, such as 
L.I. Mandelstamm and M. Kirschstein’s edition of Genesis 
(3 vols., 1862-64). H. Graetz’s version of Psalms (1881), and 
D.Z. Hoffmann’s translation and commentary on Leviticus 
(2 vols., 1905-06) and Deuteronomy (2 vols., 1913-22). An 
isolated modern attempt to reproduce the Old Testament in 
German verse was that of M.A. Klausner’s Die Gedichte der 
Bibel (1902). Two outstanding modern editions are Lazarus 
Goldschmidt’s Die heiligen Buecher des Alten Bundes (the 
Pentateuch, historical books, and Prophets having appeared 
by 1923), which referred to rabbinic exegesis, and Die Schrift 
(15 vols., 1926-372, rev. 4 vols., 1954-1968) by Martin *Buber 
and Franz *Rosenzweig, which endeavored to do justice to 
the language and rhythm of the Hebrew text. This last work 
forms a bracket to the history of modern German Jewry; in 
its conscious departure from Luther and its attempt to “Ger- 
manize the Hebrew” (the translators termed the work a “Ver- 
deutschung”), it reversed the usual direction of translation. 
As mentioned a number of times previously, it has strongly 
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influenced Bible versions in other languages, as well as con- 
temporary (non-Jewish) German readers. 
See also *German Literature. 


Hungarian 

In the 15» century the Hussite movement assailed the Latin- 
ity of the Church. Behind the heresy lay, among other social 
aims, the wish to make the Bible available to the masses, so 
that people might know the world of the Bible even in the op- 
pressive reality of feudalism, and so become acquainted with 
the admonitions of the biblical prophets. The oldest Hungarian 
Hussite Bible translations are preserved in the late 15"*-century 
Vienna codex (Ruth, Esther, Minor Prophets) and the Apor 
Codex (Psalms). The Codex of Dobrente contains the trans- 
lations of the Song of Songs and Job (1508). The first Catho- 
lic Pentateuch survives in the Jordanszky Codex (1516-19). 
The Hungarian reformers translated the Bible in the spirit of 
Erasmus and also emphasized its social message. Unlike the 
Catholics, who adhered to the Vulgate, Protestant scholars re- 
ferred to the Hebrew text of the Old Testament. Gaspar Heltai 
and four Protestant colleagues translated the entire Bible, but 
several books of the Hagiographa did not appear in this edi- 
tion (Kolozsvar, 1552-65). The first complete, and most read- 
able, Bible translation was that of Gaspar Karolyi, a Calvinist 
preacher (Vizsoly, 1590); revised by Albert Szenczi Molnar 
(1608), it became the official text of the Hungarian Protes- 
tant Church and was the basis of a modern (London) Bible 
Society version. 

The Reformation enhanced the ecclesiastical impor- 
tance of the Psalms, most translations of which were, how- 
ever, merely paraphrases. Christian terminology and political 
references were inserted into the text, to the detriment of the 
original. The first renderings were those of Sztaray (1575), a 
more poetical version being that of Balint Balassa (1554-94). 
Accumulated accretions were eliminated by Miklés Bogati 
Fazekas, a Unitarian preacher, in his unpublished versified 
translation of Psalms (1587). Protestant translations of Sam- 
uel, Kings, and Job were produced by Peter Melius Juhasz in 
1565-67. 

The Bible translations of the 15** and 16" centuries were 
stimulated by social motives, while in the 17 century reli- 
gious concern proved to be the creative force. The greatest 
accomplishment of Hungarian Protestantism at the time was 
the Psalterium Ungaricum of A. Molnar (Hanau, 1608). This 
was the first complete Hungarian translation of the Psalms in 
verse, running to more than 100 editions and it is still extant. 
It endured because of the beauty of its style and because of 
its faithfulness to the original text. Simon Péchi, the most re- 
nowned member of the Hungarian Szombatos (Sabbatarian) 
sect, who had a good command of the Hebrew language, in- 
terpreted the biblical text and his translation adhered strictly 
to the original (1624-29). The first complete Hungarian Cath- 
olic Bible was published by the Jesuit Gyorgy Kaldi (Vienna, 
1626). Toward the end of the 17** century a new Protestant 
Bible translation was prepared by Gyérgy Csipkés of Komorn 
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(often called Gyérgy Komaromi, 1675; published Leiden, 1719), 
who was widely known for his Hebrew sermons. 

In time Karolyi’s Bible was reworked and his text im- 
proved, while Samuel Kamory produced a new version of 
the Bible for Hungarian Protestants (1870). Poets began to be 
interested in the Psalms from an aesthetic point of view, the 
translations of Benedek Virag and Ferenc Versegi having a 
classical mood in antique verse form. More significant trans- 
lations of Psalms were those by Karoly Kalman (1883), Sandor 
Sik (1923), and Béla Teleki (1929). Two versions of the Song of 
Songs were those of Karoly Kerényi, which was based on the 
Latin text (1941), and Istvan Bernath (1962). 

Although Mor Bloch (Ballagi) produced a Pentateuch in 
1840, there was for a long time no demand for a Hungarian 
Jewish Bible, since the Jews of Hungary used Yiddish and Ger- 
man. The first complete Bible translation under Jewish aus- 
pices was that of the Jewish Hungarian Literary Society (Im1T), 
published in 1898-1907 (in 4 vols.), with Vilmos Becher, Jozsef 
Banoczi, and Samuel Krauss as editors. Earlier partial trans- 
lations were Jézsef Mannheim’s Psalms (1865); H. Deutsch’s 
Pentateuch and haftarot (1888); Mor Stern’s Psalms (1888); Ig- 
nac Firedi’s Joshua and Judges (1893); and the Fiiredi-Stern 
Pentateuch (1894-95). Bernat Frenkel edited and published 
the “Holy Scriptures for Family and School” (1924-26) and 
the 1m1T began publishing a Bible for the young, which re- 
mained incomplete, only the first and second volumes being 
printed (1925). During the years 1939-42 the m1T published a 
Hungarian version of the Pentateuch edited by Britain’s chief 
rabbi, J.H. Hertz; this was the work of Michael Guttmann, Si- 
mon Hevesi, Samuel Loewinger, and others. 

Hungarian Jewish prose versions of the Psalms began 
with Mor Rosenthal’s translation (1841); later there were versi- 
fied translations by Jézsef Kiss, Immanuel Loew, Emil Makai, 
and Arnold Kiss. The translations of Attila Geré (1894) and 
Endre Neményi (1917) both displayed an original approach. 
Other versions of individual biblical books include Imman- 
uel Loew’s Song of Songs (1885) and Simon Hevesi’s versified 
Lamentations (1916). 

See also *Hungarian Literature. 


Icelandic 

Although there was no Icelandic translation of the Bible dur- 
ing the Middle Ages, the Stjérn (“Guidance”) was, as a partial 
paraphrase of the historical books of the Old Testament, wo- 
ven together with some later biblical books (republished 1956). 
Following the Reformation, Gudbrandur Thorlaksson, bishop 
of Hélar, made a complete translation of the Bible (Holum, 
1584). Like the Danish Bible of 1550 (Christian 11 Bible), this 
had marked literary power and mainly drew from Luther’s 
translation. It was revised by a later bishop of Holar, Torlak 
Skulasson, who referred to the Danish Christian rv edition 
of 1644. Bishop Steinn Jonsson’s Icelandic version of H.P. Re- 
sens Danish translation was so unsuccessful that the old edi- 
tion of Skulasson had to be printed. Headed by the philolo- 
gist S. Egilsson, an Icelandic commission later undertook a 
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thorough revision of the Icelandic Bible (1841); the work was 
continued by Haraldur Nielsson in collaboration with other 
scholars (1912). 


Italian 

The earliest Italian versions of the Bible, preserved in manu- 
script, mostly contain only a traditional text, which perhaps 
originated in northern Italy during the 13" century, but which 
was also conceivably derived from Waldensian heretical cir- 
cles. The version gave rise to the two Italian editions of the 
Bible (based on the Vulgate), which were published in Venice 
in 1471. Antonio Brucioli’s translation (Venice, 1532) labored 
under the suspicion of heresy (in fact it inspired the Geneva 
Protestant Bible of 1562). It was followed by the 1607 Geneva 
version of the Italian Protestant, Giovanni Diodati, based on 
the original texts; widely distributed, this version has peri- 
odically been republished. Archbishop Antonio Martini’s au- 
thoritative Catholic translation (based on the Vulgate) first 
appeared in 1776-81. Translations of separate biblical books 
include editions by G.B. de Rossi and G. Ugdulena in the 19 
century, and modern ones by S. Minocchi, di Soragna, G. Ric- 
ciotti, and F. Valente as well as new versions of the complete 
Bible by the Waldensian Protestant, G. Luzzi (4 vols., 1921-30), 
and by the Pontifical Biblical Institute (1923-58). More re- 
cent works include the ecumenical translation of the Confer- 
enza Episcopale Italiana (1974, along the lines of the Bible de 
Jerusalem), Traduzione Interconfessionale in Lingua Corrente 
(1985), La Nuova Diodati (1991), and La Sacra Bibbia Nuova 
Riveduti (1990 revision of the 1927 Riveduti). The CEI has also 
produced La Bibbia interattiva (1995), an ecumenical, mod- 
ern-language version. 

During the 16 and 17** centuries, Jewish Bible transla- 
tions in Italian were undertaken by David de Pomis, whose 
Ecclesiastes appeared in 1571 (Job and Psalms were never 
printed), and C. Rieti (Proverbs, Venice, 1617). Leone Modena 
also compiled a glossary of the Old Testament entitled Galut 
Yehudah (1612). Jewish translations of the 19** century include 
those of I. Reggio (Pentateuch, 1821), Lelio della Torre (Psalms, 
1854), Samuel David Luzzatto (Job, 1853; Isaiah, 1855-67; Pen- 
tateuch, 5 vols., 1858-60), and David Castelli (Ecclesiastes, 
1866; Song of Songs, 1892; Job, 1897). A complete Bible was 
produced by Luzzatto and his disciples in 1866-75 and re- 
vised in 1960. 

See also *Italian Literature. 


Norwegian 

The pre-Reformation Stjérn of Iceland (see below) was the 
first biblical work current in Norway. Norway subsequently 
turned to Denmark for translations of the Bible, even after the 
political separation of the two countries in 1814. With minor 
modifications, Hans Savning’s revised Danish Bible of 1647 
was Norway’s standard text during most of the 19'* century 
(rev. 1819, 1830, and 1873). After many tests the Norwegian 
Bible Society’s new Riksmal (Danish-Norwegian) translation 
made its appearance in 1891. The scholars collaborating in this 
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project included the theologian and Orientalist C.P. Caspari, 
who was of Jewish birth. Linguistically, this Norwegian Bible 
still remained close to literary Danish. A complete Protestant 
Bible in Landsmdl (pure Norwegian) appeared in 1921 (revised 
in 1938). A Norwegian Catholic Riksmdl Bible, based on the 
Vulgate, appeared in 1902 (revised in 1938). 


Portuguese 

The only notable early Portuguese translations of the Old Tes- 
tament were the Protestant edition of Jodo Ferreira dAlmeida 
(Batavia, 2 vols., 1748-53) and a Catholic Bible based on the 
Vulgate by Antonio Pereira de Figueiredo (Lisbon, 23 vols., 
1778-90). A modern edition was published by M. Soares 
(1927-30), and a new Brazilian Portuguese Bible appeared by 
the Liga de Estudos Biblicos in 1955. 

The upswing in evangelical movements in the 1990s has 
produced or spurred numerous translations, e.g., Nova Versdo 
Internacional (1993/2000), Almeida Revista e Corrigida (1997), 
and Biblia na Linguagen de Hoje (1998). 

See also *Spanish and Portuguese Literature and *La- 
dino Literature. 


Romanish (Raeto-Romance) 

The neo-Latin dialects known as Romansh, Friulian, Ladin(o), 
etc., once spoken widely in Austria, northern Italy, and Swit- 
zerland, gave rise to Bible translations from the 166 century 
onward. A complete Romansh Bible was prepared by Vulpi 
and Dorte (1617) and another by later scholars in 1719. 


Romanian 

Among the earliest documents preserved in Romanian are 
two manuscript versions of the Psalms: the Psaltirea Scheiand 
(1482) and the Psaltirea Voroneteanda (1580). After the inven- 
tion of printing, various editions of Psalms appeared. The 
first (1578, 1580) was produced by Coresi, a friar of Brasov; 
there subsequently appeared a translation in verse by the 
Moldavian metropolitan Dosoftei Uniev (1673) and a prose 
version by the metropolitan Antim Ivireanu (1694). Trans- 
lations of the Psalter multiplied during the 18» century. The 
Prophets (1673) were soon followed by the first complete Ro- 
manian Bible, Biblia lui Serban (Bucharest, 1688; revised, 
1795), which was based on the Septuagint. This version of the 
Bible had a decisive impact on the Romanian language and 
greatly influenced later translations of the Bible. Other Ro- 
manian Bibles include those by Samuil Micu (1795), Ion Eli- 
ade Radulescu (1858), and the outstanding modern Orthodox 
edition by Gala *Galaction and Vasile Radu (1938). The Palia 
(Paloea), a Romanian version of Genesis and Exodus contain- 
ing much legendary material, appeared in 1882. A 20'-cen- 
tury Romanian Protestant Bible, printed in both Cyrillic and 
Latin characters, was published by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. The Cornilescu Version of 1923 remains avail- 
able, including online. Two modern Romanian editions of the 
Pentateuch intended for Jewish readers were those of A. Gold 
(1902) and Moscovic. 

See also *Romanian Literature. 
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Slavonic 

BULGARIAN. Translations of the Bible that have been pre- 
served among the Bulgarians are almost exclusively written in 
Old Church Slavonic. The revival of the old Bulgarian literary 
and ecclesiastical tradition had its origin in 16'*-century Rus- 
sia. Two modern Bulgarian Bibles are those of P.R. Slaveykov 
(Constantinople, 1860-64) and of the Orthodox synod (1925). 
By 1912, a complete Protestant Bible was published (in Con- 
stantinople); revisions followed in 1921 and 1924. Despite the 
strictures of Communist rule, several Bulgarian translations 
published abroad in the 1950s and 1960s found their way into 
the country. In 1995, a new Orthodox translation appeared; 
three new Protestant revisions were published in 2000-1. 


CHURCH SLAVONIC. The oldest Slavonic version of the Bible 
is that of the missionary monks Cyril and Methodius (ninth 
century c.E.). Cyril, who first acquired a knowledge of He- 
brew on a journey to the *Khazar kingdom, borrowed some 
Hebrew characters for the Slavic alphabet which he invented 
(see *Bulgarian Literature), and it is thus reasonable to sup- 
pose that he was familiar with the original Hebrew text of the 
Old Testament. It was probably toward the middle of the ninth 
century that the entire Book of Psalms and liturgical extracts 
from other biblical books (mainly the Pentateuch, Job, and the 
Prophets) were translated into Old Moravian, almost certainly 
with the assistance of Cyril. Presumably these Scriptural por- 
tions were first rendered into the Old Moravian tongue and 
only then into Old Bulgarian (Church Slavonic). According 
to some accounts, the work of Cyril (d. 869) was completed 
by his brother, Methodius (d. 885). Although neither the text 
nor the language of these translations has survived, it may be 
assumed that they were written in Moravian-Bulgarian. The 
historical influence and dissemination of the so-called Cyril- 
Methodius translation among the Slavic peoples passed from 
the Moravians to the Bulgarians, Serbs, and Poles, and then 
to the Russians. The Old Bulgarian biblical and liturgical texts 
reached the Russian Slavs in the second half of the ninth cen- 
tury c.E. — the era of Christianity’s spread to the Kiev region. 
A manuscript Bible in Church Slavonic, dated 1499 and named 
after Archbishop Gennadi of Novgorod, is extant; revised edi- 
tions of this translation appeared in 1581, 1663, and 1751. 


CZECH AND SLOVAK. The earliest known translations of 
isolated biblical books into Czech probably date from the 13'* 
century, but it was only in the 15" century, under the impact of 
the Hussite movement, that the entire Bible was first translated 
into Czech. John Huss revised and modernized earlier Czech 
versions at the beginning of the 15" century. The first Czech 
printed edition (1475) was based on the Vulgate. An impressive 
Czech version of the Scriptures, based on the original Hebrew 
and Greek texts, was Jan Blahoslav’s Kralice Bible (1579-93). 
Another classic Czech translation was the Catholic Bible ed- 
ited by Durich and Prochaska at the request of Empress Maria 
Theresa (1778). Other Czech versions include the Jesuit Wenc- 
eslas Bible (1677-1715) and that of Sykora, which was revised 
by Hejdl and, in 1947, by Col and Josef Heger (1925-48), the 
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latter noted for its stylistic distinction. Recent work continues 
on the stylistically modern Nova Bible Kralicka (NBK), follow- 
ing the trend in many countries that traditionally have used 
older, “classic” versions. Also in process is a “study edition,” 
with appropriate software, of a translation by the Christian 
Mission Society. Also to be noted are the Ekumenickd Bible 
(1985) and Slova na cestu (2000). The first complete Slovak 
Bible by J. Palkovi¢ (1829-32) was followed by other Catholic 
versions based on the Vulgate. J. Rohacek’s complete Protes- 
tant Bible (1926) was also a Slovak translation. 


POLISH. Until the 13‘ century, Polish translations of the Bible 
were, it is believed, written in Polish Cyrillic rather than Latin 
orthography. By the end of the 13 century the earliest Polish 
versions in Latin script made their appearance: the so-called 
Queen Margaret Psalter and the Bible of Queen Sophia (also 
known as the Szaros Patak Bible). These texts were written 
in rather clumsy Polish and based on Czech prototypes. Two 
early Polish biblical translations were the 14'b-century Florian 
Psalter (published 1834; critical edition by W. Nehring, 1883) 
and the 15th-century Pulawy Psalter (published 1880). With the 
onset of the Reformation in Poland during the 16t century, 
various printed editions made their appearance: some Psal- 
ters, the first complete Bible in Polish, known as the Cracow 
Bible (or the Leopolita Bible) of Jan Leopolita (1561), the so- 
called Radziwill or Brés¢ Bible of the Polish Calvinists (1563), 
and S. Budny’s Unitarian Nieswiez Bible (1572). Budny’s was 
perhaps the most famous of these. They were followed by the 
classic Catholic edition of J. Wujek (Cracow, 1599), which 
was also used by Protestants and has been compared with 
the King James (Authorized Version) Bible in English. Wu- 
jek’s edition greatly influenced the development of Polish as 
a literary language. Another Protestant translation was the 
Gdansk Bible (Danzig, 1639, reprinted in 1944). The Old Tes- 
tament had a notable impact on many Polish writers from 
the 166 century onward. Jan Kochanowski’s verse rendering 
of the Psalms (Cracow, before 1578) inspired a later version 
by Maciej Rybiriski (1605) and paraphrases by Mikotaj Sép- 
Szarzynski (Rytmy, 1601) and other authors. Two 20'b-century 
versions were the Poznan Bible (1926-32) and the new Cra- 
cow Bible (1935; ed. by S. Stys and J. Rostworowski); in 1965 a 
new edition of the Scriptures was in preparation (to be called 
the Tyniec Bible). Translation activity since the fall of Com- 
munism includes the Polish Millennium Bible (1984) “Polish 
Bible Translation Project,” in process under the auspices of 
the Evangelical Bible Institute in Poznan. Jewish translations 
of the Old Testament include those of J. Cylkow (1883-1914); 
E. Aszkenazy (1927-30); J. Mieses (1931); and S. Spitzer (1937). 
A modern version of Psalms was written by the émigré poet 
Janusz Artur Ihnatowicz. 
See also *Polish Literature. 


RUSSIAN AND UKRAINIAN. During the early pre-Mongol pe- 
riod of the Church Slavonic Bible in Russia (before 1240), there 
was, according to the hypothesis of Golubinski, a whole com- 
plex of Old and New Testament writings that were adopted by 
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the Bulgarians. However, only fragments of these have been 
preserved, mainly the Psalms. On the other hand, a host of 
biblical texts from the post-Mongol period (15 century on- 
ward) has survived. The so-called Judaizing sects of the 15t 
century gave the strongest impetus to the codifications of the 
Bible. Adherents of the sects in Novgorod were in possession 
of a complete Russian Bible, and this moved the archbishop 
Gennadi to compare the texts of the Greek Orthodox Bible 
(Septuagint) with those of the Judaizers (see also above on 
Church Slavonic). With the exception of Esther, all the miss- 
ing biblical books were translated from the Vulgate. Esther 
and Psalms were once thought to have been translated from 
the original Hebrew by the convert Fyodor (Theodore) the 
Jew, but this has been disputed by Harkavy. Gennadi’s great 
achievement was to produce, for the first time in the annals of 
Church Slavonic literature, a complete and unified text of the 
Bible unconnected with the liturgy of the Orthodox church. 
The 16'-century Bible of the Moscow metropolitan Makari 
reverted to the former liturgical orientation and order of the 
biblical books. The first printed Psalter in Russian appeared 
in 1564-68. The first complete Ukrainian Bible, commissioned 
by Prince Constantine of Ostrog (1581), followed the text of 
Gennadi. The first Moscow edition of the Russian Bible (1663) 
was a more elegant version of the Ostrog text. Soon after this, 
an attempt was made by Avraami Firsov in his Psalter (1683) 
to translate the Scriptures into lively Russian. In 1714 Peter 
the Great commissioned a Church Slavonic Bible, whose text 
was compared with the Septuagint; this revision (the Czarina 
Elizabeth Bible) appeared in 1751 and was edited by Valaam 
Lyaschevski. Here the Old Testament was based on the Sep- 
tuagint and those biblical books which had earlier appeared 
only in a translation based on the Vulgate were also translated 
from the Greek text. 

Bible translations of the first half of the 19" century are 
linked with the activity of the Russian Bible Society. This 
development was impeded by the political reaction which 
marked the last years of the reign of Alexander 1 and the en- 
tire reign of Nicholas 1. Translations of several biblical books 
from the original Hebrew, undertaken by the first Russian 
Hebraist Pavski in the mid-19‘ century, were placed under a 
ban. However, the Moscow metropolitan Philaret managed 
to obtain the Russian Orthodox synod’s authorization for a 
Russian version of the Scriptures in 1860. From 1868 onward 
a complete translation of the Bible was undertaken by Daniel 
A. Chwolson; later collaborators in the project included Gu- 
lyayev and Bashanov. By virtue of its accuracy and style, this 
so-called Synodal Bible (1875) is the best available in the Rus- 
sian language. Canonical books were translated from Hebrew; 
non-canonical portions, from the Greek and Latin. Ukrainian 
Bible translations were first attempted in the late Middle Ages, 
the earliest printed edition being that published at Ostrog in 
1581. A Ukrainian version of Psalms appeared at Vilna in 1526, 
and complete Bibles were printed at Pochayev (1798) and Prze- 
mysl (1859), both of these being based on the Russian Czarina 
Elizabeth Bible of 1751. A 20**-century version was that of P. 
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Kulish, I.S. Levytski, and J. Puluj (1903); another Orthodox 
Bible was by Metropolitan (John Ohienko) Ilarion (1962); and 
a third was the Catholic Bible of Ivan Khomenko (1963). All 
were translated from the original Hebrew and Greek texts. 
Translation activity has picked up in the 1990s, as in other 
formerly Communist countries. A Russian Protestant Bible, 
printed in London in 1875, was first banned in Russia, but a 
reprint prepared there was later permitted. A new illustrated 
Russian Old Testament, the first of its kind since the 1917 Rev- 
olution, was issued in 100,000 copies by the Soviet State Pub- 
lishing House in 1967. 

The translation of the Bible into modern Russian is 
clouded by a number of issues: the multiplicity of Russian 
literary styles, questions of authority and distribution, and 
above all the relatively small role the Bible has historically 
played in Eastern Orthodox liturgy and tradition (Batalden, 
1990). The periodical Mir Biblii (1993-_) contains articles, re- 
views, and translations of portions of Scripture into Russian 
by different translators. 

Among Jewish scholars, various attempts were made 
from the 1860s onward to produce Russian translations of the 
Bible. Leon Mandelstamm published a Pentateuch in Berlin 
(1862), the second edition (1872) being accompanied by his 
version of Psalms. Pumpyasnski also issued a translation of 
Psalms (1872), which was followed by Proverbs in 1891. Mean- 
while, the Society for the Enlightenment of the Jews in Russia 
had published a new version of the Pentateuch (1875), which 
was prepared by J. Herstein with the assistance of the Hebrew 
poet J.L. Gordon. Another version of the Pentateuch, that of 
Joshua Steinberg, appeared under the Society’s auspices in 
1899, and in 1906 Steinberg published translations of Joshua, 
Judges, and Isaiah. 

See also *Russian Literature. 


SERBIAN AND CROATIAN; WENDISH. Until 1847 the literary 
language of the Serbs was Old Slavonic, and Church Slavonic 
remained dominant in the Serbian Orthodox Church. The ear- 
liest complete translation of the Old Testament was produced 
by the reformer Primoz Trubar in Slovenia during the late 16" 
century; a Croatian Lutheran edition appeared in Tuebingen 
(1563), and two 19*h-century versions were prepared by Matia 
Petar Katanci¢ in Croatia (1831) and by G. Danidi¢ in Serbia 
(1865; revised, 1932, 1933). A popular version is the “Zagreb 
Bible” into modern language (1968). In 2002, the World Bible 
Translation Center — once again, an evangelical group! — fin- 
ished a new Bible translation into Croatian; the Biblija Prijevod 
Ks had appeared in 1988. A modern Serbian Bible was that of 
Petar Vlasi¢ (1923-25). 

The oldest Protestant translation of part of the Old Testa- 
ment into the South Lusatian dialect of the Wends (a declin- 
ing Slav people isolated in eastern Germany) was an edition 
of Psalms by Pastor Wille (Guben, 1753); a complete Bible was 
published by Johann Gottlieb Fritz (Cottbus, 1796). There were 
earlier translations into the North Lusatian Wendish dialect: 
Psalms by Paul Pretorius, and later Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
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Song of Songs, and Daniel by Christian Leonhardi Georg Du- 

misch (Loebau, 1719). A complete Bible by Johann Lange, Mat- 

thaeus Jockisch, and Johann Boehmer (Bautzen, 1727-28) was 

prefaced by an introduction in German. The Catholic Wends 

have no printed versions of the Bible apart from an edition of 

Psalms translated from the Hebrew by Johann Lara (1872). 
See also *Yugoslav Literature. 


Spanish 

Translations of the bible into Spanish were undertaken in the 
13 century, Jews and Christians collaborating in versions 
antedating 1250. Since the Old Testament translations were 
based on the original Hebrew rather than on the Vulgate (and 
perhaps also because of the interreligious scholarly activities), 
Juan I of Aragon prohibited further Bible translations in 1233, 
suspecting them of heretical tendencies. However, the more 
tolerant Alfonso the Wise (Alfonso x of Castile and Leon) en- 
couraged the translation of the Bible into Spanish, but only 
parts of this version have been preserved. Numerous Bible 
manuscripts dating from the 14 century onward are extant, 
and these Spanish versions — some based on the Vulgate, oth- 
ers on the original Hebrew - were the work of Jews or Jew- 
ish apostates. The most important of these was the Alba Bible 
(1422-33), which Moses *Arragel produced at the command of 
Don Luis de Guzman, Grand Master of the Order of Calatrava; 
an edition of this Bible appeared in Madrid in 1920-22. During 
the 16-18" centuries, Spanish Catholic scholars only trans- 
lated the Psalms, the biblical “songs,” and the wisdom books, 
although Fray Luis de Leon wrote a version of Song of Songs 
(c. 1561; printed, Madrid, 1798) based on the original Hebrew. 
Two Protestant translations of the complete Bible (based on 
the Hebrew text) were Cassiodoro de Reina’s (Basle, 1567-69) 
and an edition by Cipriano de Valera (Amsterdam, 1602). 
Later Catholic Bibles by Felipe Scio de San Miguel (Valencia, 
1790-93) and Felix Torres Amat (1823-25) appeared, as well 
as translations of separate biblical books by Garcia, Carva- 
jal, and other scholars. The last great Jewish Bible project in 
Spanish, Abraham Usque’s Ferrara edition of 1553, was based 
on Arragel’s 15'®-century version and is thought to have in- 
spired translators in Christian Spain. Two modern Spanish 
Bibles have been produced by E. Nacar Fuster and c.g. Col- 
unga (1944; 1959”) and J.M. Bover and EF. Cantera Burgos (2 
vols., 1947). In 1960 a revision of the classic Reina-Valera ver- 
sion in simple language appeared; it was updated in 1995. The 
year1985 saw a translation along the lines of TEv, Dios habla 
hoy (Version Popular). As elsewhere over the last two decades, 
evangelical-inspired translations have been published in Span- 
ish, notably Nueva Version Internacional (1999, following the 
method of Niv, but from the original languages), La Biblia 
de las Américas (1986/1997), and the World Bible Translation 
Center’s La Palabra de Dios para Todos (2005). 


Swedish 

There was no complete Swedish translation of the Bible dur- 
ing the Middle Ages, although individual biblical books were 
translated during the 14‘ and 15‘ centuries. However, af- 
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ter the Reformation, the Gustav Vasa Bible, directed by the 
archbishop Laurentius Petri, appeared in 1541 and was widely 
used for some time. A revised version, the Charles x11 Bible 
(1702-03; 1961ff.), which was more closely modeled on Lu- 
ther’s translation, was Sweden's authorized “Church Bible” 
for a considerable time. A thorough revision of this work, the 
product of more than a century's research (1773-1878), never 
received official recognition. A new translation, produced 
by many scholars, including the philologist Tegnér, enjoyed 
greater success and, on its completion in 1917, received royal 
approbation. The outstanding private translation of the Bible 
was that of HM Melin. A Swedish Catholic translation of the 
Bible, based on the Vulgate, appeared in 1895. A new Lutheran 
translation, in preparation for over two decades, is Bibel 2000. 
It is cast in contemporary language. 


[David Jacob Simonsen] 


Other Languages 

Complete Bibles and portions of the Old Testament have also 
been translated into hundreds of other languages in recent 
centuries; versions in many of the more remote languages 
and dialects were the work of Protestant missionary groups, 
particularly the British and Foreign Bible Society, during the 
19th and 20 centuries. Maltese Bible translations include 
M.A. Camillari’s edition of Psalms based on the Hebrew text 
(1845), R. Taylor’s Psalms and Song of Songs (1846), C. Cor- 
tis’ Ruth (1924), and P.P. Saydon’s complete Maltese Bible, 
Il-Kotba Mkaddsa bil-Malti (1929-59). The earliest modern 
Greek translations of the Old Testament, consisting of the 
Pentateuch and other biblical books, were probably the work 
of an unknown Jewish scholar of the 14‘ century. There were 
also two early versions of Jonah in *Judeo-Greek. Two early 
Judeo-Greek works printed at Constantinople were a transla- 
tion that appeared in the Polyglot Pentateuch (1547) and Job 
(1576) by Rabbi Moses b. Elias Pobian. A Greek Christian ver- 
sion of Psalms, based on the Septuagint, was published in 1543. 
The first complete Bible in modern Greek was the Protestant 
edition of 1840, and an entirely new version was in prepara- 
tion in Athens during the 1960s, but this was denied general 
distribution owing to the hostile policy of the Greek govern- 
ment. A Protestant Basque Bible (1859-65), based on the Vul- 
gate was published in London, and Catholic Lithuanian Bibles 
appeared in 1922 and 1936. 

Celtic versions of the Scriptures were first attempted in 
the Middle Ages, the earliest being a partial translation in 
Welsh (1346). The English Reformation gave a considerable 
impetus to Celtic Bible translation. The first complete Welsh 
Bible was produced by William Morgan and others in 1588 
(revised 1620 by R. Parry and J. Davis), and this remained in 
use with only slight modifications well into the 20 century. 
An interdenominational Welsh Bible project was begun in 
1926 and again after World War 11. The first complete Irish 
(Erse) Bible, based on the English Authorized Version, was 
produced by Bishop William Bedell and others (1685), and in- 
spired the Scots Gaelic edition of 1783-1801. A new Irish Prot- 
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estant Bible appeared in 1817. An Irish Catholic Pentateuch, 
based on the Vulgate, was published in 1861 together with an 
annotated English text. Two Breton Bibles of the 19 century 
were Le Gonidec’s Catholic edition of 1866 and G. Le Coat’s 
Protestant version of 1889. 

The more exotic translations include versions of the 
Scriptures in Chinese, Japanese, and American Indian dia- 
lects. There have been pioneering Bible translations in Sanskrit 
(1822), Chinese (1823), and Burmese (1834), as well as many 
translations into the dialects of India. The first Japanese Prot- 
estant Bible appeared in the late 19» century (1887), a Catho- 
lic version being published only in 1959. A widely distributed 
Japanese Protestant edition, the work of Japanese scholars, 
was published in 1955, and the first complete Catholic Bible, 
in 1964. In North America, John Eliot produced the earliest 
Amerindian Bible for the Massachusetts Indians in 1663, and 
by 1830 parts of the Bible had been translated and printed 
in the Creek and Cherokee languages of the “Five Civilized 
Tribes,’ using the alphabet devised by the Cherokee chief Se- 
quoyah. Recent translations along these lines include 2002's 
Tzotil: Chamula Bible, produced for an indigenous people in 
Chiapas, Mexico, and a draft of a Bible in Iniktitut, the lan- 
guage of Canadian Inuits, released the same year. Transla- 
tion work is also burgeoning in Africa: Jerusalem’s Home 
for Bible Translators and Scholars, in conjunction with the 
Hebrew University’s Rothberg International School, has for 
some years trained participants in biblical Hebrew, with the 
goal that they may translate the Hebrew Bible for Christians 
into mostly African languages with a potential readership of 
35 million. In the age of the Internet, Bible translations into 
non-European languages (e.g., Amharic, Creole, Maori, and 
Vietnamese) may also be found online. 

At the turn of the twenty-first century, what is avowedly 
missionary work continues to produce translations into most 
of the world’s languages and dialects, reaching especially into 
the Third World. That the Bible remains the gold standard 
for demonstrating the translator’s art can be seen, taken to its 
logical but absurd conclusion, in the handling of some bibli- 
cal texts by fans of the late twentieth century television pro- 
gram Star Trek. In 1994 a translation of the book of Jonah into 
Klingon, the language of a fictional planet of aliens, appeared, 
thus beginning one of several renditions of biblical texts into 
languages which technically do not exist. 


In Cyberspace 

Bible translation is well suited for representation on the In- 
ternet. A variety of websites explore theoretical aspects of 
translation as they apply to the Bible as well as provide de- 
tailed information about individual translations, even making 
some of them available online. Further, there are a number of 
sophisticated software programs (searchable on the Internet 
under “Bible software programs”) which, in addition to pro- 
viding analytical tools for searching terms and forms in both 
Hebrew and English, make it possible to toggle between mul- 
tiple translations of the same passage. They constitute a valu- 
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able tool for immediate comparison and for conveying at least 
a preliminary sense of translation possibilities. 

Websites that discuss issues of Bible translation are most 
easily found under the rubrics “Bible translation,” “Bible ver- 
sions,” “modern Bible translation,” and “[a particular lan- 
guage] Bible translation.” A good deal of information may be 
found on the websites of the American Bible Society and the 
International Bible Society; not surprisingly, these organiza- 
tions, along with the others such as the United Bible Society 
and the World Bible Translation Center, have as their express 
purpose the active promotion of Christianity. Thus, many or 
even most sites on Bible translation are doctrinally driven; a 
discriminating reader may still, however, glean much useful 
information from them. 

At the turn of this century, one new media-driven devel- 
opment is the NET (New English Translation) Bible, a fresh 
version which seeks to be simultaneously conservative (ie., 
evangelical) and scholarly, and is intended for viewing on and 
printing off the Web. It contains extensive notes on the text 
and its translation which are accessible with a mouse click; 
revisions will be electronically incorporated as time goes on. 
The avowed purpose of the work is “translating passages con- 
sistently and properly within their grammatical, historical, 
and theological context.” 


[Everett Fox (2™4 ed.)] 
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EXEGESIS AND STUDY 


TALMUDIC LITERATURE 


The voluminous body of talmudic literature - the *Oral Law - 
is essentially a compilation of hermeneutic, interpretative, and 
analytic exegesis of the Bible - the Written Law. According to 
rabbinic tradition, Moses not only received the Oral Law on 
Mount Sinai, but also the definitive explanation of the mean- 
ing buried in the Torah’s compact and cryptic literary style. 
“Moses received the Torah from Sinai and transmitted it to 
Joshua” (Avot 1:1), providing the material on which genera- 
tions of exegetes worked, creating the vast store of talmudic 
literature. According to the talmudic tradition, *Ezra, upon 
his arrival in Palestine, founded the institution of the *scribe 
(sofer), whose contribution to the teaching and understand- 
ing of the Bible has been fundamental. “These early scholars 
were called soferim [which can mean “scribes” or “reckoners”]” 
the Talmud relates, “because they used to count all the letters 
in the Torah” (Kid. 30a). In order to certify a biblical text as 
traditionally correct, the soferim first counted the letters to 
ascertain omissions or additions. The scribal appellation has 
been associated with certain facets of talmudic interpretative 
work (see above, The History of the Biblical Text). 

The scribes continued their work until the end of the 
period of the Great Assembly. The *tannaim, who emerged 
toward the end of the scribal era (second century B.c.E.), to- 
gether with the amoraim (third-sixth centuries c.z.), devoted 
their efforts to teaching their disciples the true meaning of 
Scripture. They practiced their exegetical methods on such 
subjects as theology, ethics, lexicography, homiletics, and re- 
ligious and civil law. The body of their work is incorporated in 
the Talmud corpus, comprising the Mishnah, Gemara, Tosefta, 
and baraita. An important repository of exegetical work is the 
midrashic literature, which is made up of a number of collec- 
tions reflecting different approaches to the task of transmit- 
ting the essence of the biblical text; one approach is the hal- 
akhic, which produced a collection of Midrashim in order to 
explain the legalistic (ritual and tort) portions of the Bible and 
the manner in which the commandments were to be fulfilled. 
Notable among the collection of halakhic Midrashim are the 
*Mekhilta, *Sifrei, and *Sifra. Collections exemplifying the ag- 
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gadic approach, or use of parable and anecdote to explain the 
text, include, among others, *Genesis Rabbah and *Ecclesiastes 
Rabbah. *Pesikta and *Tanhuma are collections of Midrashim 
representing the homiletical approach. Based on the Sabbath 
Torah reading, homilies are arranged according to the text of 
the weekly portion. Methodologically, a complex system of 
exegesis was employed. It consisted of a diversified analysis of 
the text by one or all of the elements of *pardes, an acronym 
representing the following: peshat, literal translation; remez, 
implied meaning; *derash, homiletic comprehension; and sod, 
mystical, allegorical meaning. Peshat and derash are the more 
popular methods of exegesis, since they are comprehensible 
to most, while remez and sod represent the esoteric, mystical, 
and kabbalistic approaches. These latter exegetical methods 
were at times considered dangerous for use by the unscholarly 
man, who might arrive at misinterpretations and risk heresy. 
Peshat is an objective method of obtaining the literal meaning 
of a passage by analysis of the language, whereas derash is a 
subjective method which attempts to make the text applicable 
to the time of the exegete. The sages believed that the Oral Law 
accompanied the receipt of the Written Law, and that it re- 
news itself in each era, i.e., the interpretation of the Oral Law, 
which is a continuous process, reformulates the Bible’s eternal 
verities, giving them continuing applicability. 

*Shemaiah and *Avtalyon were among the earliest expos- 
itors of the law. Their disciple, *Hillel, formulated the seven 
*hermeneutical precepts by which exegesis could be accom- 
plished. These precepts were subsequently expanded by R. 
*Ishmael into 13 principles, and finally by R. *Eliezer into 32 
rules. Two great schools of midrashic interpretation emerged, 
those of R. Ishmael and R. *Akiva. R. Ishmael’s approach was 
didactic and literal, because he believed that the Torah is writ- 
ten in the language of ordinary usage, and, therefore, holds 
no hidden meanings. R. Akiva, however, analyzed each word 
(see above, The History of the Biblical Text). These two schools 
produced the material collected in Mekhilta, Sifrei, and Sifra. 
At times, the lines between the respective schools were not 
clear because disciples were not above enlisting other meth- 
ods, perhaps more suitable for a particular topic. 
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[Abraham Zimels] 


MEDIEVAL RABBINIC COMMENTARIES 


From the period of the geonim until the age of the Haskalah 
(about 1,000 years), Bible exegesis constituted one of the main 
themes of Jewish literature, not only in books especially de- 
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voted to biblical exegesis, but also in those dealing with phi- 
losophy or linguistic research, which often included inter- 
pretations of biblical verses. Generally speaking, two broad 
approaches to biblical exegesis are discernible - the literal and 
the homiletical. In the former the commentator bases him- 
self on the plain meaning of the text and on the context, and 
the interpretation is objective. In the homiletic approach the 
commentator strives to interweave his ideas with the text even 
if the simple meaning of the language and the context are at 
variance with his interpretation, and his interpretation is sub- 
jective. Homiletic commentary developed because of various 
cultural requirements and because of the necessity of finding 
a correspondence between scriptural views and the prevail- 
ing opinion in different ages. 

A considerable portion of the exegesis of the geonic pe- 
riod consisted of assembling and editing material, much of 
which had accumulated through traditions handed down over 
the generations. Included in this material were midrashic col- 
lections and the masorah. The task of the masorah scholars, 
particularly in establishing vocalization and cantillation, was 
of the utmost importance, providing as they did the most 
valuable interpretation of the Bible. Vocalization and cantil- 
lation insured correct reading of the biblical text and were 
established, as a rule, in accordance with the peshat, the lit- 
eral meaning. The greatest commentators such as *Rashi, 
Abraham *Ibn Ezra, and others, based their interpretations 
on the masorah. 

In additon to this work of collation new and original 
works were created in the geonic period, opening up fresh 
paths in the field of exegesis and powerfully influencing suc- 
ceeding generations. Two historic events led to this develop- 
ment: the expansion of Islam and the rise of *Karaism. The 
efflorescence of learning and science among the Muslims in- 
fluenced the Jews living among them to participate in philo- 
sophic enquiry and linguistic research. Along with the decline 
of Aramaic as the vernacular came a decline in the use of Ara- 
maic translations of the Bible. The intensification of the Kara- 
ite-Rabbanite controversy over readings and interpretations of 
biblical texts also contributed to this development. The Kara- 
ites produced a number of commentators, among them *Anan, 
the founder of Karaism, who in his interpretations frequently 
applied the hermeneutic methods of the tannaitic Midrashim, 
and Benjamin *Nahawandi, who made use of allegorical expla- 
nations. The Rabbanites were thus compelled to intensify their 
biblical research and to seek new methods of exegesis. 


The Work of Saadiah Gaon and Its Influence 

The new era was ushered in by *Saadiah Gaon, a consider- 
able portion of whose extensive literary work is connected 
with Bible commentary. Saadiah endeavored to prove the im- 
possibility of explaining the Scriptures without the masorah 
and to show that the Midrashim and halakhot of the rabbinic 
sages were based on the literal meaning of scriptural texts. In 
this context, Saadiah’s Arabic translation of the Bible and his 
commentaries are noteworthy. The translation is actually a 
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paraphrase of the text. His commentaries, particularly those 
on the Pentateuch, include a wealth of material: explanation 
of the text, linguistic and philosophic research, and polemics, 
directed primarily against the Karaites. He even composed a 
special work against the extreme and heretical views of *Hiwi 
al-Balkhi on biblical subjects. 

As a result of Saadiah’s biblical studies, Bible commentary 
emerged from the sphere of homiletics to embark upon the 
pursuit of direct and close exposition of the biblical text. In his 
linguistic and philosophic approach Saadiah provided direc- 
tives for scholars who came after him. That influence is par- 
ticularly noticeable in *Samuel b. Hophni and his son-in-law 
*Hai. Samuel b. Hophni, an unusually prolific writer, engaged 
extensively in Bible commentary. In addition to translating 
the Scriptures into Arabic, he applied himself to philosophic 
inquiry. His attempts to explain miracles as natural phenom- 
ena were attacked by Hai. 


In Spain 

A significant flowering of Bible commentary took place in 
Spain, which had its basis in the researches of *Menahem 
b. Jacob ibn Sarug, his critic *Dunash b. Labrat, and Me- 
nahem’s pupil, *Judah b. Hayyuj (tenth century). Although 
their works are mainly concerned with grammatical and 
linguistic considerations, they are interspersed with numer- 
ous elucidations of verses and individual words in Scripture. 
The novelty of their approach lies in its philological orienta- 
tion. 

Particularly important are the investigations of Jonah 
*Ibn Janah (Abu al-Walid) in Sefer ha-Rikmah and Sefer ha- 
Shorashim. In illustrating and elucidating his philological 
and grammatical rules, he cites many biblical passages, ex- 
plaining them in a profound and original manner. He is un- 
fettered in his inquiry, at times ignoring the masoretic text, 
and, in some instances, even transposing and emending bib- 
lical texts. Though his deviation from the masorah provoked 
much opposition, his influence on later commentators was 
very great. 

Ongoing progress in Hebrew linguistics produced the 
philological commentary, two of whose famous exponents 
were Moses ha-Kohen *Gikatilla and Judah *Ibn Bal‘am (11 
century). The former is characterized by his freedom and 
originality, interpreting, for example, the predictions of the 
prophets as applying strictly to their own times and not to the 
Messianic era. Judah ibn Bal‘am opposed his approach, writ- 
ing in a far more conservative spirit. In a class by itself stands 
the Bible research of Moses *Ibn Ezra. Though his book Shi- 
rat Yisrael was expressly written as a guide to the composi- 
tion of poetry, his analysis of the various literary forms - “The 
Twenty Portals of Poetic Embellishment” - is rich in biblical 
references. Ibn Ezra’s investigations bear the strong impress 
of Arabic poetry and of the scholarship in that area. Belong- 
ing to a completely different class of commentary, which was 
also greatly influenced by Arab culture, is philosophical com- 
mentary (see below). 
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Literal Commentary 

Of a quite different nature is the literal commentary, fos- 
tered by Rashi and his disciples, which flourished in north- 
ern France, and which is relatively free of outside influence. 
The Jews of France, though occasionally engaging in discus- 
sion with Christians on the interpretation of biblical passages, 
had only limited cultural relations with their neighbors, whose 
standards in this area in any event were quite low. Thus, their 
commentaries do not contain such philosophical or philologi- 
cal elements as abound in the commentaries of the Spanish 
school. The commentary of this school is characterized by the 
search after the plain meaning, although a certain conflict is 
discernible between the inclination toward homiletical exe- 
gesis and the conscious effort to explain biblical passages ac- 
cording to their plain meaning. 

The interpretations of *Menahem b. Helbo contain much 
homiletics. Rashi, too, introduced many ancient rabbinic 
Midrashim, but only in addition to the plain meaning, fre- 
quently remarking that they were not to be taken as represent- 
ing the literal meaning of the passage. Rashi often reiterates 
as his aim the explanation of the text according to its plain 
meaning or according to the closest aggadic interpretation. 
This tendency becomes even more marked with Rashi’s suc- 
cessors Joseph *Kara, *Samuel b. Meir, *Eliezer of Beaugency 
and Joseph *Bekhor Shor. It is somewhat surprising that this 
phenomenon should exist particularly in northern France. 
Samuel b. Meir and Joseph Bekhor Shor, for example, who 
are outstanding exponents of literal commentary, are also 
among the foremost tosafists, and their method with regard to 
their biblical exegesis is in contrast to that adapted by them in 
their talmudic exposition. In some instances they even as- 
signed to a biblical text a meaning at variance with the hala- 
khah, despite the fact that the halakhah was unquestioningly 
accepted by them, their serene spirit and unswerving faith 
ruling out any feeling of strain or conflict. A contributing 
factor to the growth of literal exposition may have been the 
need felt to counter christological interpretations of certain 
biblical passages, although these commentators — and partic- 
ularly Rashi — had a definite influence on some of the Chris- 
tian biblical exegetes. 


Synthetic Commentary 

Certain commentators embody all the above methods of inter- 
pretation. The main representatives of this synthetic approach 
are: Abraham ibn Ezra, David *Kimhi and Nahmanides. Their 
commentaries include philological, philosophical, literal, 
homiletical and, in the case of Nahmanides, even kabbalis- 
tic elements. 

While Ibn Ezra bases his commentary principally on the 
philologic method, contributing much to linguistic research, 
he also introduces many philosophical explanations. In deal- 
ing with halakhic material, he accepts the rabbinic *Midrash 
Halakhah, but opposes Midrash Aggadah when it is in conflict 
with the plain meaning of Scripture. He argues that homileti- 
cal explanations should not always be taken literally, there be- 
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ing even in halakhah instances of derivations which are only 
formally associated with a biblical verse. 

Joseph *Kimhi was active in Narbonne at the same time 
and was followed by his sons, Moses and David. The latter's 
work constitutes a kind of melting pot for the various methods 
of commentary. From Spain he borrowed the topical, philo- 
logical, and philosophical commentary, and from Franco-Ger- 
many the literal and homiletic methods. He very frequently 
quotes Midrashim, but gives the literal interpretations with 
them. He has little recourse to philosophic commentary, re- 
sorting to it only when he sees a special need to do so. 

An important turning point is reached with the intro- 
duction by Nahmanides of Kabbalah into his Bible commen- 
tary. Nahmanides’ approach, too, is eclectic, a blend of the 
Franco-German school with that of Spain, but the emphasis 
is less on philological commentary than on a penetrating in- 
vestigation of the context. Though he discusses the problems 
raised by philosophers, he does not regard the rational aspect 
as paramount, and in many places attacks the Aristotelian ap- 
proach. On occasion, along with other interpretations which 
he considers acceptable, Nahmanides quotes from the “Se- 
cret Discipline,” the Kabbalah, but he employs it sparingly. It 
is included as an adjunct only, mostly by way of mere allusion 
and intended solely for those with a knowledge of Kabbalah. 


Later Commentary 

Philosophic commentary enjoyed a resurgence despite Nah- 
manides’ opposition, especially in the 14» century. This trend 
was continued, with certain limitations, by Isaac *Abrabanel 
in 15th-century Spain. Though he resorts to philosophic expla- 
nations, he is at the same time often opposed to the rational 
approach to Bible commentary. He does not touch on philo- 
logical questions in his interpretations, confining himself to 
the conceptual problems arising from Scripture. 

In the 16‘ and 17 centuries occupation with biblical ex- 
position diminished. Two commentators, however, who stand 
out in this period are David and Hillel *Altschuler, who wrote 
literal commentaries on the Prophets and the Hagiographa. 
Their commentaries, Mezudat David and Mezudat Ziyyon, 
attained wide circulation, though they were for the most 
part gleanings from the works of others (see also *Malbim). 
Gradually, under the influence of the pilpul which character- 
ized Torah study in Poland, there was introduced into biblical 
commentaries the method of “novellae and ingenious inter- 
pretations.”” A fundamental change in biblical exegesis took 
place in the Haskalah period. It is characterized by the great 
influence of Christian Bible commentary on Jewish exposi- 
tion and, in the wake of this, the expansion of Bible criticism. 
These are discussed below. 
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[Avraham Grossman] 


ALLEGORICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


Allegorical interpretation of Scripture is concerned with the 
“inner” or “spiritual” meaning of the biblical text. Used con- 
sistently in the writings of Philo, the Church Fathers, the me- 
dieval Jewish philosophers, and the kabbalists down to the 
hasidic teachers, this method does not necessarily discard 
the literal meaning (peshat) but tends to prize the allegorical 
one more highly. While the Bible itself makes occasional use 
of allegory, the allegorists claim the right to treat the Bible 
as a whole or certain of its parts, as a series of allegorical ex- 
pressions. 

(1) Rabbinic aggadah and Midrash employed the allegori- 
cal method in an uninhibited homiletic rather than in a sys- 
tematic manner. Their guiding motive was not, as that of the 
allegorists, a concern for the true, inner meaning of the text, 
but a pious endeavor to find “everything” (Avot 5:22), in Scrip- 
ture, to make every biblical passage or word (Sanh. 34a) yield 
as many “meanings” (teamim) as necessary. Thus while the 
aggadah and Midrash contain many instances of allegorism 
(mashal or dugma), these fail to exhibit, as 1. Heinemann has 
shown, any pattern of consistency. The only exceptions are the 
allegorical interpretations of Proverbs 31:10-31 (the “woman 
of valor” being understood as the Torah) and of the Song of 
Songs. But even in the interpretation of the Song of Songs at 
least three different allegorical themes are apparent: the love 
between God and Israel; the exodus; interpretations of Jew- 
ish laws. Ezekiel’s vision of the resurrected dry bones (ch. 37) 
and the figure of Job are described as allegories (BB 15a; Sanh. 
92b), but no detailed allegorical interpretation of these texts 
is provided. Nor was Proverbs, in spite of its suggestive title 
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(mishlei), expounded allegorically, except for a few passages 
(including 31:10ff.) and terms (e.g., “father,” God; “mother,” 
Israel). Systematic, philosophical allegory was absent in rab- 
binic literature because no philosophical system presented a 
real challenge to the literal meaning of Scripture. 

(2) The situation, however, differed radically among Hel- 
lenistic Jews, many of whom felt the need to prove that the 
teachings of the Bible are consonant with Greek wisdom. Here 
the allegorical method, which had been used by the Stoic phi- 
losophers to interpret the old Greek myths, provided a means 
of harmonization. It appears, however, that at first Hellenistic 
Jewish writers were reluctant to use allegory. The Greek ver- 
sion of the Bible, the Septuagint (see above), shows hardly 
any traces of it. *Aristobulus of Paneas, who is considered an 
allegorist (see Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelica 8:10, 2), does 
distinguish between “mythical” expressions in the Bible and 
their allegorical sense, i.e., their “physical” or cosmological 
meaning. However, he only offers metaphorical interpreta- 
tions of anthropomorphic descriptions of God. The Letter of 
*Aristeas, on the other hand, emphasizes the symbolic mean- 
ing of Jewish law and ritual, and does so for apologetic reasons. 
Similarly, the Wisdom of *Solomon uses allegorical interpre- 
tations: the garments of the high priest, for instance, are said 
to represent an image of the entire cosmos (18:19). The sect 
of the *Therapeutae is likewise described by Philo (Cont. 78) 
as employing the allegorical exposition of Scripture. Never- 
theless, it is only in Philo himself that the method comes into 
its own. According to *Philo, the true significance of Scrip- 
ture lies in the “underlying meaning” (hyponoia, also termed 
allegoria), which is “obscure to the many” and comprehen- 
sible only to “the few who study soul characteristics rather 
than bodily forms.” According to H.A. Wolfson, “everything 
in Scripture, from names, dates, and numbers to the narration 
of historical events or the prescription of rules for conduct, 
is to Philo subject to allegorical interpretation” (Philo, 1 (1947), 
116). Yet this does not mean that the historicity of the Bible or, 
for that matter, its legal validity is dissolved; its literal mean- 
ing is upheld. Thus, the three men who appeared to Abraham 
(Gen. 18), while representing metaphysical symbols, are still 
to be regarded as real beings; and, the laws of the Pentateuch, 
no matter how spiritual in significance, are still to be observed. 
In fact, Philo denounced those allegorists who regarded prac- 
tical observances as superfluous (Migr. 93). His main con- 
cern, however, was to impress the authority of the Bible upon 
Jews and Gentiles by showing that its symbolic language con- 
cealed profound metaphysical and psychological truths; and 
that its laws were meant to guide the soul toward the con- 
templation of God by freeing it from material attachments. 
His allegorism bears all the marks of a deeply personal spiri- 
tual religion. 

(3) In the medieval period allegorism in its proper sense, 
as distinct from the mere employment of metaphorical inter- 
pretation, was applied by Jewish neoplatonic and Aristotelian 
philosophers and kabbalists. By contrast, the Jewish theolo- 
gians following the methods of Islamic *Kalam, did not en- 
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gage in allegorism but were content to treat biblical anthro- 
pomorphism as metaphors (ta’wil). *Saadiah Gaon laid down 
the philosophic position on the propriety as well as the limi- 
tations of metaphorical interpretation (ta’wil) and it was later 
acknowledged by Abraham *Ibn Datid and *Maimonides. 
According to Saadiah, the literal meaning of a biblical text is 
to be discarded in favor of ta’wil in four instances only: if it is 
contradicted by sense perception, by reason, by some other 
explicit text, or by rabbinic tradition qualifying its apparent 
meaning. He argued that if license were given for metaphori- 
cal interpretation in other than these four instances, all the 
commandments of the Torah and all the miraculous events 
narrated in Scripture might be explained as mere metaphors 
(Book of Beliefs and Opinions, 7). Saadiah upholds the literal 
meaning of passages presumably referring to the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, but insists on the metaphorical sense of the 
anthropomorphic descriptions of God. His use of the ta’wil 
method is sufficiently restricted to prevent allegorism on any 
significant scale. 

(4) Under the impact of neoplatonic and Aristotelian 
philosophy the situation changed fundamentally. Having ex- 
panded the meaning of ta’wil to include the philosophic in- 
terpretation of doctrinal matters, the Islamic neoplatonic and 
Aristotelian philosophers distinguished between the “inner” 
(batin) and “apparent” (zahir) meaning of certain words and 
teachings of the Koran, treating the “apparent” meaning as 
an allegory replete with philosophic truth. Concurrent with 
this distinction it was often held that the philosophical truths 
contained in the allegory should be kept secret from the multi- 
tude. Following this tradition Moses *Maimonides insists that 
the true meaning of certain biblical passages, such as Ezekiel’s 
vision of the Chariot, and chapters in Proverbs, etc., lies in the 
philosophical truths which they express in allegorical fashion 
and which should not be revealed to the philosophically un- 
trained. Applying the simile of Proverbs 25:11 (“A word fitly 
spoken is like apples of gold in settings of silver”), he said that 
“the inner meaning bears the same relation to the apparent one 
as gold to silver” (Guide, introd.). Here allegory proper comes 
into its own. The “inner” meaning is considered superior to 
the “apparent” one since it alone establishes “the truth in all 
its reality” (ibid.). Philosophic truth, as far as it is demonstra- 
ble, is thus made the arbiter of biblical exegesis. Maimonides 
was less radical when he interpreted anthropomorphic or spa- 
tial terms applied to God as either homonyms or metaphors. 
Maimonides cites the rabbinic phrase, “The Torah speaks in 
the language of men” (BM 31b), in the sense that Scripture 
speaks of God in terms appropriate to the mental capacity of 
the multitude (Guide 1:26). This phrase had already been ap- 
plied in this sense by earlier exegetes and theologians such as 
Judah *Ibn Quraysh, *Jacob b. Nissim, *Bahya ibn Paquda, 
Judah *Halevi and others. The question of the legitimacy of 
the allegorical method had been raised by Abraham *Ibn Ezra, 
who rejected the search for hidden meanings (sodot; hidot) in 
passages whose plain meaning did not conflict with reason or 
sense perception. He also asserted that the apparent and the 
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inner meanings should be allowed to coexist, like body and 
soul (Commentary on the Torah, introd., method no. 3). 

The issue of the merits or demerits of allegorism became 
pronounced at the close of the 13" century and was keenly 
contested in the polemical literature of the second *Maimon- 
idean controversy. While Maimonides declared as allegorical 
all biblical passages (1) announcing a change in the laws of 
nature (in the messianic age), (2) dealing with the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, and (3) foretelling the ultimate destruction 
of the world, he warned (as reported by Joseph ibn *Aknin) 
against allegorizing biblical laws. 

Maimonides interprets Ezekiel’s vision of the Chariot as 
an allegory of metaphysical doctrines conforming to his neo- 
platonic brand of Aristotelianism, but he saw no compelling 
reason to allegorize the biblical account of the createdness of 
the world, maintaining that Aristotle’s view of the eternity of 
the world had not been demonstrated. Other instances of al- 
legorism in Maimonides are that the ladder in Jacob’s dream 
means the ascent of prophetic knowledge; the adulterous wife 
in Proverbs 7 is an allegory of matter; the Song of Songs is an 
allegory of man’s love for God. Some of Maimonides’ succes- 
sors went beyond the limitations he had imposed upon him- 
self. Following the more radical allegorism of *Averroes, Isaac 
*Albalag interpreted the biblical account of the creation in the 
sense of eternal creation. *Levi b. Gershom, taking his cue 
from Maimonides’ cryptic remarks in the Guide 2:30, saw in 
the story of Paradise an allegory of the human soul, its facul- 
ties and its rise to felicity. Jacob *Anatoli and *Levi b. Abra- 
ham of Villefranche (author of Livyat Hen) were frequently 
denounced as radical allegorists. There is, however, little evi- 
dence in their works to justify this accusation. The animosity 
toward allegorism shown by the traditionalists (e.g., Solomon 
b. Abraham *Adret) stemmed chiefly from their observation 
that the philosophical interpretation of Scripture tended to 
weaken practical religious observance. Jacob b. *Reuben, au- 
thor of Milhamot ha-Shem (12 century), had already polemi- 
cized against those who “twist the verses of Scripture by the 
allegorical method” (be-derekh dimyon u-mashal) and thereby 
“bring themselves into disrepute” (le-mashal ve-li-sheninah; 
ed. J. Rosenthal (1963), 37). The more orthodox type of Jew- 
ish philosophy, aroused by the dangers of Averroism, on the 
one hand, and the rising power of Kabbalah, on the other, 
did not discard allegorical interpretation but made it subser- 
vient to dogmatic beliefs, strongly emphasizing the validity 
of the literal meaning side by side with the allegorical. Joseph 
*Albo (Sefer ha-Ikkarim, 3:21) pointed out that the Torah was 
called “testimony” (edut) and as such should be taken as liter- 
ally as would be a witness in court. Hence, its narratives and 
laws must not be negated through allegorism, notwithstand- 
ing the right to see in them symbols of something higher and 
more precious than the literal sense. Philosophizing preach- 
ers like Joshua *Ibn Shu‘ayb, Joseph b. Shem Tov *Ibn Shem 
Tov and his son Shem Tov, Isaac *Arama and others were ea- 
ger to plumb the deeper meaning of Scripture and rabbinic 
aggadah, laying particular stress on the themes of creation and 
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providence. Their sermons are an interesting blend of homi- 
letics (derash) and allegory (mashal; sod). Some of them ex- 
hibit strong traces of Kabbalistic influence. *Bahya b. Asher’s 
commentary on the Torah exemplifies the trend to make use 
of philosophic and kabbalistic interpretations alike. It offers 
interpretations: (1) by the literal method; (2) by the homi- 
letical method; (3) by the method of reason (sekhel), i.e., the 
philosophical method; and (4) by the method of Kabbalah. 
Allegorism, then, in its strict sense is here two-faced, ratio- 
nal and mystical. 
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Religionsphilosophen des Mittelalters vor Maimuni (1892), 8-14; idem, 
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[Alexander Altmann] 


EXEGESIS AMONG JEWS IN THE MODERN PERIOD 


Jewish biblical exegesis in the period of the Enlightenment 
must be understood mainly against the background of the 
period itself. The main concern of the Enlightenment among 
Western European Jewry was the enlightenment and educa- 
tion of the Jews - and the Bible served as a means for achieving 
this goal. Moses *Mendelssohn, the “father of the Enlighten- 
ment” among the Jews and its earliest spokesman, was also the 
father and founder of the biblical exegesis of the time, through 
his bilingual project, the German translation of the Bible and 
its Hebrew Biur (Be'ur; “commentary”; see above: Translations, 
German). Mendelssohn's purpose in undertaking this project 
was twofold. On the one hand, he wished to open to the Jews 
a gateway to general culture, since he believed that the Bible 
could serve as a cultural bridge between European Jews and 
non-Jews. On the other hand, Mendelssohn wanted to edu- 
cate the Jews toward good taste and to help them develop an 
aesthetic outlook, especially toward the Bible. 
Mendelssohn’s German translation of the Bible intro- 
duced nothing new in terms of content, but was novel in 
terms of form. It is written in a literary, ornate German which 
is aimed at removing the Jews from Yiddish and at bringing 
them closer to the Enlightenment through knowledge of the 
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German language and its literature. The writing of the He- 
brew “commentary” to the Torah was actually carried out by 
various people who were commissioned by Mendelssohn, but 
Mendelssohn’s stamp and his viewpoint are manifest in the 
commentary (particular mention should be made of Solomon 
*Dubno, who interpreted Genesis, and Naphtali Hirz Wes- 
sely, who interpreted Leviticus). The method and approach 
of Mendelssohn and his group were influenced by contem- 
porary Christian biblical research and commentary. It should 
be pointed out that in 1753, approximately 15 years before the 
beginning of the project, three basic works were published 
which ushered in a revolution in biblical research, each of 
which reflected a particular approach: R. *Lowth’s book on 
form criticism (Praelectiones academicae de sacra poési He- 
braeorum; Lectures on the Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews, 1829); 
J. *Astruc’s work on source criticism (Conjectures sur les mé- 
moires originaux dont il paroit que Moyse sest servi pour com- 
poser le livre de la Genése); and C.F. Houbigont’s work on text 
criticism (Biblia hebraica cum notis criticis et versione latina 
ad notas criticas facta, 4 vols.). (See below, Bible research and 
criticism). A short while later J.G. Herder’s book on Hebrew 
poetry (Vom Geist der hebraeischen Poesie, 1782) and J.G. Eich- 
horn’s introduction to the Old Testament (Einleitung in das 
Alte Testament, 3 vols., 1780-83) were published. 

Mendelssohn's “commentary” was first intended to be 
an explanation of the reasons for translating the Bible, but it 
broadened into a comprehensive commentary on the entire 
Pentateuch. The “commentary” places emphasis on gram- 
matical points, cantillation points, and elements of style, and 
is based both on traditional Jewish exegesis and biblical re- 
search. In matters of style, the commentary relies mainly on 
Lowth and Herder (see the summary of Mendelssohn's aes- 
thetic views in the preface to Ex. 15). The “commentary” on 
the Pentateuch was written in simple language and in a schol- 
arly Hebrew style, and despite the fact that five authors col- 
laborated in its composition, the unity of language and style 
was preserved because of Mendelssohn's editing. In the “com- 
mentary” Mendelssohn was attempting to establish a single 
and homogeneous method for the study of the Bible among 
the Jews, and for this reason early Jewish commentaries do 
not appear alongside his commentary (for it is, essentially, an 
eclectic exegesis). The commentary was very popular and was 
reprinted about 20 times. 

Mendelssohn's followers continued with the method es- 
tablished in the “commentary” in interpreting the Prophets 
and the Hagiographa, but they made no innovations. These 
interpretations are only a collection of commentaries, par- 
ticularly from the medieval commentators, but the introduc- 
tions to these commentaries were influenced by biblical re- 
search, especially by Eichhorn’s introduction to the Old Tes- 
tament. 

In the generation after Mendelssohn, young Jews studied 
in the German universities and adopted the critical method 
which was prevalent there. Thus they moved to critical inter- 
pretation, which was also written in German. In the 19‘ cen- 
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tury, German Jews wrote a number of works on biblical re- 
search, but the only one who also dealt with exegesis was H. 
Graetz in his commentaries to the Song of Songs, Ecclesias- 
tes (1871), and Psalms (1881). The Mendelssohnian Enlighten- 
ment’s view of the Bible as an independent aesthetic, religious, 
and moral tract found expression only in Western Europe and 
Italy (see below), while in Central and Eastern Europe, the 
Bible was viewed mainly from a talmudic perspective, and the 
approach to the Bible took on the form of “lower criticism, 
rather than “higher criticism? 

Most noteworthy among the commentaries of Eastern 
Europe is that of Meir b. Jehiel Michael *Malbim (1809-79). 
While it was written in the period of the Enlightenment, and 
reflects, in a number of places, influences of the Enlighten- 
ment, this commentary is nonetheless an authentic and typical 
work of “the culture of the ghetto as it developed among the 
outstanding and brilliant scholars of Eastern Europe” (Segal). 
This commentary, which follows the method of pilpul (casu- 
istry and harmonization), contains halakhah and aggadah, 
philosophy and Kabbalah, philological investigation and mor- 
alistic homilies. Despite his declaration that he was interpret- 
ing the text in accordance with its literal meaning, Malbim did 
not recognize the boundaries between literal and homiletical 
exegesis. He collected investigations of style and language, 
classifying them into 613 rules, corresponding to the number 
of the commandments of the Torah. He gathered these rules 
from the Midrash, and added to them some of his own. 

In Western Europe, in contrast to Eastern and Central 
Europe, the Enlightenment penetrated Italy and influenced 
Jewish Italian commentators, such as Samuel David *Luz- 
zatto (ShaDaL; 1800-60) and others. Luzzatto combined a 
comprehensive knowledge of traditional Jewish exegesis in all 
its forms with a knowledge of non-Hebrew biblical research. 
He did not, however, tread the beaten path, but was both in- 
dependent and original, disagreeing with both early and late 
commentators. He drew on early and late commentaries, an- 
cient translations, and Semitic philology. He had a poetic bent, 
and understood biblical poetry. Like Mendelssohn's, his work 
was bilingual and included translation and interpretation. He 
translated and interpreted the Book of Isaiah (1855). His com- 
mentary on the Torah was collected for publication from his 
lectures in the rabbinical seminary in Padua (1871). His com- 
mentaries on Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Proverbs, and Job were pub- 
lished by his son (1876). 

Luzzatto introduced many new elements in his interpre- 
tations and investigations, but at the same time he relied on his 
predecessors. He introduced the method of textual emenda- 
tion (outside of the Pentateuch) into Hebrew biblical analysis, 
his emendations following his own rules of interpretation. The 
textual emendations he allowed himself to make were based 
on the incorrect separation of words in the traditional text, 
similar letters in the ancient Hebrew script and square (Ara- 
maic) characters, dittography, haplography, incorrect vocaliza- 
tion and cantillations, metathesis, and abbreviations. In these 
emendations Luzzatto used translations and manuscripts of 
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the Bible. His emendations serve as fundamental touchstones 
in biblical research. 

While non-Hebrew biblical research reached its peak 
and culmination at the end of the 19‘ century, its influence 
on Hebrew interpretation was gradual. At the end of the 19 
century and at the beginning of the 20‘ century there were 
three Hebrew commentators whose exegesis was novel and 
original: Meir *Friedmann (Ish-Shalom), Benjamin *Szold, 
and Arnold *Ehrlich. Friedman and Szold did not rely in 
their commentaries on non-Hebrew criticism, though they 
were acquainted with it, but rather on the rabbinic scholars 
and traditional exegesis, while Ehrlich displayed originality, 
both in relation to traditional Jewish exegesis and non-He- 
brew biblical research. 

Arnold Ehrlich’s writing was bilingual. His biblical 
commentary on difficult passages, Mikra ki-Feshuto (3 vols, 
1899-1901), was written, according to him, “in Hebrew for the 
sake of my brethren and my people who only know Hebrew.” 
He later published an expanded version of this work in Ger- 
man: Randglossen zur hebraeischen Bibel (7 vols., 1908-14). 
He had a free attitude toward the Bible and his approach was 
almost secular. He directs sharp criticism against the method 
of the non-Jewish critics, but emphasizes that in his system 
“interpretation is primary while criticism is secondary.’ Rather 
than referring to the Documentary Hypothesis, Ehrlich prefers 
to assign “early” and “late” dates to specific passages based on 
linguistic usage, concepts and institutions. Comments on his- 
toricity such as the denial of a factual Egyptian enslavement 
or exodus are buried in notes to specific passages. Exegesis 
though, remains the major and decisive basis of his work. 
With his erudition, his knowledge of Semitic languages, and 
especially his intuition, his interpretations are often very much 
to the point. Ehrlich’s contribution is described by Orlinsky 
in the following manner: “The Randglossen by A.B. Ehrlich 
ranks as one of the more important and better-known con- 
tributions to biblical studies textual and contextual.” While 
his Hebrew commentary contains some minor emendations, 
Ehrlich’s German commentary is replete with emendations. 
Haran says of Ehrlich’s place in the history of Jewish biblical 
exegesis: “In his partially secular approach to the Bible he did 
not lag behind the period of the Enlightenment but rather an- 
ticipated the national revival. This moment assures his place 
at the crossroad of the two periods.” 

In the period of the Enlightenment, Judaism did not lib- 
erate itself from a dogmatic approach to the Bible. The extent 
of the criticism of Jewish scholars depended on the degree of 
holiness of the particular section of the Bible with which they 
were dealing. Thus, they dealt mainly with the Hagiographa, 
less with the Prophets, and very little with the Pentateuch. As 
has been stated, this investigation dealt with “lower criticism” 
and not with “higher criticism,” which is concerned with the 
character of the author, the composition of the work, its edit- 
ing, and its time. The national revival brought about a change 
and new evaluation of the Bible. Non-Hebrew biblical criti- 
cism made deep and incisive incursions into Hebrew litera- 
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ture. The depth of this penetration is reflected in the thought 
of *Ahad Ha-Am, “the father of spiritual Zionism, and it was 
he who wished for the publication of a Hebrew modern, criti- 
cal interpretation of the Bible. This desire was actually fulfilled 
by the exegetical activity of Abraham *Kahana. 

Abraham Kahana surrounded himself with the best Jew- 
ish scholars of Eastern and Western Europe and divided the 
labor among them (Samuel by M.Z. Segal; Isaiah by S. Krauss; 
the Minor Prophets by J.B. Weinkopf, D.S. Loewinger, G. 
Hirschler, M.L. Margolis, and P. Chajes; Psalms by P. Chajes; 
Song of Songs by A. Kaminka; Lamentations by F. Perles; Es- 
ther by G. Hirschler; Daniel by M. Lambert). He himself in- 
terpreted much of the remainder (Genesis, Exodus, Numbers, 
Jonah, Haggai and Zechariah, Proverbs, Job, Ruth, Ecclesias- 
tes, and Ezra and Nehemiah). Although the commentary was 
not completed (it was published in 1904-1930), until 1990 it 
was the only multi-volume critical commentary on the Bible 
in Hebrew. This series is not uniform and includes interpreta- 
tions of varying value (the best are those of Chajes on Psalms 
and Krauss on Isaiah). It gives very clear expression to the 
conclusions of non-Hebrew analytical investigation in Hebrew 
and Semitic philology, in comparative literature, based on the 
great discoveries in the ancient East, and in the Documentary 
Hypothesis in the study of the Pentateuch. 

N.H. *Tur-Sinai (Torczyner), who engaged extensively 
in the study of the Bible and the Hebrew language, collected 
his commentaries and summarized his studies in this area in 
his book Peshuto shel Mikra (4 vols. in 6, 1962-68). There is a 
similarity in name, content, and method, between this work 
and that of Ehrlich. Tur-Sinai’s work also reflects a broad 
knowledge of Semitic languages together with a familiarity 
with rabbinic scholarship and the early translations, but nu- 
merous textual emendations are suggested in his commentary. 
Of these suggested emendations, there are some which have 
been accepted by many scholars. Tur-Sinai wrote a special 
commentary to the Book of Job, which has been published 
in various corrected editions (2 vols., 1941, 1954; Eng., 1957). 
This work, which is the crowning achievement of his exegeti- 
cal career, is also marked by the same characteristics; and the 
argument that Job was translated from Aramaic sometimes 
dictates the interpretation. M.Z. *Segal, who interpreted the 
Book of Samuel within the framework of Kahana’s project 
(1919, 1922), returned to it later and published a new inter- 
pretation (1956), which is very different from the original one. 
Segal also published many investigations on various books of 
the Bible. Umberto *Cassuto intended to compose a broad and 
comprehensive interpretation of the Pentateuch, but did not 
succeed in completing the work. He did interpret the entire 
Book of Exodus (1952, Eng., 1967) but only managed to reach 
chapter 13 of his interpretation of Genesis (2 vols., 1944-49; 
Eng., 2 vols., 1961-64). Cassuto opposed the Documentary 
Hypothesis in his comprehensive Italian investigation (La 
questione della Genesi, 1934), and briefly in his Hebrew work 
(Torat ha-Te’udot, 1941; The Documentary Hypothesis, 1961). A 
conception of the unity of the Torah and its form served as a 
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basis for Cassutos philologic-aesthetic approach. In addition 
to his monumental work Toledot ha-Emunah ha-Yisreelit, Y. 
*Kaufmann also engaged, toward the end of his life, in inter- 
preting the books of Joshua (1959, 1963”), and Judges (1962), 
which actually only served to complete and consolidate the 
foundations of his theories, both on the history of Israelite 
religion and on the antiquity of the writing and editing of 
the books. In these outstanding analytical interpretations 
Kaufmann inveighs strongly against the German school of 
biblical analysis of Wellhausen and his circle. In his compre- 
hensive introductions, both to the two commentaries as a 
whole and to the various chapters, he presents a knowledge- 
able discussion of the Bible and its research. He attempted to 
prove that his own method was correct and was the one to 
be preferred. In his commentaries he demonstrated that the 
method of omitting a verse or dividing it into various sources 
and different editions is not always essential. The need for a 
Hebrew multi-volume critical commentary is finally being 
met by Mikra le-Yisrael (1990-_). 
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[Isaac Avishur] 


BIBLE RESEARCH AND CRITICISM 


“Research and criticism” of the Bible is, in one sense, as old as, 
if not older than, the traditional Bible. Some modern scholars 
have devoted great efforts to the attempt to trace the details of 
the process whereby the older semi-canonical materials which 
went into the final shaping of the canon itself were reapplied 
and made relevant to their day. After the closing of the canon, 
quite similar methods continued to be used for centuries (see 
above, Canon). That is to say, from a purely literary or exter- 
nal (as distinguished from a religious or theological) view- 
point, the distinction between canonical and non-canonical 
literature is artificial. 

Increasing attention has been devoted to the study of 
the history of the interpretation of the Bible as methods and 
schools have proliferated. It may be observed that, mutatis 
mutandis, the problem has always been how to be both his- 
torically faithful to the text’s original significance as well as 
adequately to convey its meaning and relevance to the con- 
temporary situation. Furthermore, it may be asserted that, 
in general, the precise methods used in this task at any given 
time tend, up to a point, to be quite similar in both Judaism 
and Christianity. Thus a certain common influence exerted 
by the prevailing philosophy of the time is often noticeable: 
the strong Platonic influences of the early Common Era: the 
mystical and Aristotelian influences of the Middle Ages: the 
philosophical impetus provided by the Renaissance: and the 
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rationalism, historicism, existentialism and most recently, 
post-modernism. Correspondingly, the precise methods in 
the two communities also often have much in common: the 
multiple (and often fourfold) senses ascribed to a text in the 
Middle Ages as well as the specific types of literary and his- 
torical investigation employed in modern times. 

Nor is it surprising to note a fair amount of interaction 
and cross-fertilization: developments within Christianity 
tended to set the general cultural tone and atmosphere, while 
there was always much in Judaism’s retention of the grammati- 
cal text (even when interpreted allegorically) which Christian- 
ity, especially with its early preference for the Septuagint, was 
always in danger of forgetting. Jewish influence on Christian 
interpretation is especially clear in the case of the dependence 
of the Antiochene school and of Jerome on the rabbis, and the 
influence especially of Rashi via Nicholas of Lyra and Reuchlin 
upon Luther, not to speak of the many contributions by mod- 
ern Jewish scholars. These generalizations begin to hold true 
as soon as the two streams diverge. It has long been realized 
that New Testament principles of interpretation had much in 
common with that of the mainstream of rabbinism (classically 
in H.L. Strack and P. Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen Tes- 
tament aus Talmud und Midrasch, 1922-56, and J. Bonsirven, 
Exégése rabbinique et exégése paulinienne, 1939). More recently, 
it has become clear from Qumran that the specific apocalyp- 
tic motifs of the Essenic stream of Jewish thought were also 
very influential in early Christianity (see EE Bruce, Biblical 
Exegesis in the Qumran Texts, 1959). 


Early Moves Toward Critical Study 

Much of the intellectual endeavor of both Judaism and Chris- 
tianity, until well after the Reformation, was directed to Bible 
study. In retrospect, various individuals and schools seem 
to stand out as precursors of modern biblical study. Among 
these must be noted: the Christian school of Antioch and es- 
pecially Theodore of Mopsuestia (d. c. 428); the philological 
emphasis of Saadiah Gaon, especially under the influence of 
the Aristotelian revival in the Muslim world; its sequel in a 
sense when Aristotelianism conquered the West in the ratio- 
nalism of Maimonides and somewhat related manifestations 
in Rashi, David Kimhi, and Abraham Ibn Ezra within Judaism, 
and the 12'»-century Victorine School, and Nicholas of Lyra in 
the 13‘ century among the Christian expositors. 

With the Reformation came a tremendous upsurge of 
emphasis upon literal, “grammatical” exegesis. “Allegory” and 
multiple interpretations were indignantly rejected - although, 
by most modern definitions, sometimes retained under a dif- 
ferent title. Simultaneously, the Renaissance and its resur- 
gent humanism were placing great stress upon early sources 
and plain meanings; in comparison with the ecclesiastical 
revolution it was sometimes hard to say what was cause and 
what effect. Most significant, however, in terms of future de- 
velopments, were the extra-ecclesiastic philosophies which 
began to appear and slowly gained momentum to usher in 
the “modern” era. The fundamentally new situation which 
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was gradually developing was that the context of Bible study 
would no longer exclusively be the synagogue, the church and 
their related yeshivahs, seminaries, and faculties of theology, 
but the secular university as well. Among the major names 
which must be mentioned are René Descartes (d. 1650), who 
with his Cogito ergo sum, “I think therefore I am,” virtually 
provided the creed of the rationalism which dominated the 
century after his death; Benedict *Spinoza, who applied the 
new thought more specifically to biblical study, including a 
portentous questioning of the Mosaic authorship of the Pen- 
tateuch; Hugo *Grotius, a Dutch jurist, whose probings have 
sometimes earned him the title of the “father” of the histori- 
cal-critical method; Gotthold Ephraim *Lessing, with his fa- 
mous pronouncement that “accidental truths of history can 
never become proof of necessary truths of reason”; and Im- 
manuel *Kant, whose emphasis upon “practical reason,” i.e., 
man’s conscience and its ethical judgments, was to be of incal- 
culable influence in succeeding years. With Kant’s divorce of 
the “phenomenal” and “noumenal” worlds, the stage was set 
for that loss of the authority of an inspired Scripture and of a 
sense of the transcendent in general, which dominated most 
of the succeeding centuries. Much of the new mood was intro- 
duced into Judaism especially through Moses Mendelssohn. In 
both Judaism and Christianity, there was (and sometimes still 
is) uncompromising resistance to “higher criticism” (i.e., those 
aspects of biblical criticism which deal with literary analysis 
and historical and ideological considerations; as opposed to 
“lower criticism” which deals with the text, canon, etc.) be- 
cause of its original connection with rationalistic and other 
anti-supernaturalistic philosophies. In this climate, precursors 
of the more technical aspects of the critical study of the Bible 
also began to appear, especially Isaac la *Peyrere and Richard 
*Simon, who postulated various authors of the Pentateuch, 
and particularly the 18'-century Jean *Astruc, who first used 
criterion of different Hebrew names for the deity in Genesis. 
These and other preliminary critical investigations were sum- 
marized and ordered by Johann *Eichhorn in a three-volume 
work on the Old Testament. Two 18'»-century scholars were 
especially important in developing further the theoretical 
foundations of the movement, specifically in breaking away 
from the restraints of ecclesiastical dogma and tradition. Jo- 
hann Semler (d. 1791), especially in his Abhandlung zur freien 
Untersuchung des Kanons, campaigned for an approach to the 
Bible exactly “like another book,” free from all dogmatic pre- 
assumptions. Similarly Johann Gabler (d. 1787), often known 
as the father of “biblical theology” because of the distinction 
he advocated between that discipline and the traditional dog- 
matic theology, urged that the latter should concentrate on 
biblical teachings of universal relevance, while “biblical the- 
ology” should concern itself with historically and temporally 
conditioned matters. 


Nineteenth-Century Pentateuch Criticism and Wellhausen 


Critical investigations into the *Pentateuch in particular con- 
tinued throughout the 19" century by scholars like Martin de 
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Wette (d. 1843), the first to isolate Deuteronomy as a separate 
source and associate it with Josiah’s reformation (11 Kings 22), 
and Heinrich Ewald (d. 1875), a prolific writer who changed 
his own position repeatedly, thus typifying the exploratory 
nature of that period’s investigations. By 1850, late datings for 
Daniel, Second Isaiah (i.e., Isaiah 40-66), the second part of 
Zechariah, and Psalms had become generally accepted, but no 
unanimity had been reached on the Pentateuch. W. Vatke's rec- 
ognition of the lateness of the Grundschrift (the later “Priestly 
Document”) eventually provided the needed breakthrough, 
but his thoroughgoing Hegelianism and Ewald’s rejection of 
his views led to a stalemate which was broken only by Well- 
hausen and his congeners. When this intermediate period (af- 
ter Eichhorn) came to an end, a certain “critical orthodoxy” 
was introduced) in the epoch-making Prolegomena to the His- 
tory of Israel of Julius Wellhausen (1844-1918) in 1878 (Eng. tr. 
1965). Others beside Wellhausen were influential in the for- 
mulation of the final hypothesis and others worked alongside 
him in its subsequent elaboration, but Wellhausen’s work so 
successfully presented and popularized the approach that few 
dispute the appropriateness of epithets like “Wellhausenian,” 
“classical criticism,” etc. 

The great significance of Wellhausen’s achievement lay 
in the fact that it represented not only the latest in a series of 
isolated critical investigations, but that these were integrated 
into an entirely new synthesis and reconstruction of the total 
course of Israel's religious history, to the stages of which the 
various literary documents were related. Although L. Perlitt 
(Vatke und Wellhausen, 1965) has attempted to disprove it, it 
still seems that, however indirect, the ultimate philosophical 
inspiration of Wellhausen’s reconstruction was the idealistic 
monism of Hegel. (For better or for worse, much of the his- 
toricism and immanentalism of this period survived even in 
the later corrections, and it is doubtful if even the most deter- 
minedly conservative today have remained uninfluenced by 
this “Copernican revolution” which stresses that things can be 
understood only when their history is known.) 

Wellhausen postulated a slow evolutionistic rise from 
the animism of the earliest, “patriarchal” periods to the “ethi- 
cal monotheism” of especially the eighth-century prophets. 
The purest of the pentateuchal sources, from this perspec- 
tive, was judged to beJ or the Yahwist (which used the divine 
name transliterated as YH WH; JHWH in German), dated to the 
ninth century, followed by a slow but sure degeneration toward 
formalism and institutionalism in the subsequent sources, E 
or the Elohist (using the divine name Elohim) perhaps a cen- 
tury later, D or the Deuteronomist (the author of the Book of 
Deuteronomy) with his incipient “biblicism,’ writing in con- 
nection with Josiah’s abortive ventures shortly before the fall 
of Judah, and p (author of the Priestly document) during or 
after the Exile, providing the constitution for the small semi- 
independent hierocracy within the vast Persian empire. All of 
the sources were understood as providing reliable information 
primarily only of the period of composition, not of the ear- 
lier periods which they described. The Pentateuch was alleg- 
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edly given its final shape by circles akin to p about the time of 
Ezra. It was asserted that during the same period, and indeed 
down to that of the Maccabees, the earlier prophecies of doom 
were supplemented by more optimistic oracles, and most of 
the psalms, understood mostly as gems of individualistic pi- 
ety, were also composed. Vast modifications of Wellhausen’s 
synthesis continue to be made, and the underlying unilinear 
notion of progress in history has been almost totally repudi- 
ated; nevertheless, very little scholarship has turned its back 
on him completely and his influence is still to be widely de- 
tected in biblical research. 

In general, it is probably true that much Jewish schol- 
arship, even that which was not totally traditionalistic, was 
initially and, to a degree, still remains rather cool toward the 
standard results of German biblical scholarship, well aware 
of the subtle anti-Judaism, if not antisemitism, which by no 
means necessarily but very often de facto accompanies any 
depreciation of the Old Testament - and it is undeniable that 
such implications were often present in much of the “classi- 
cal” critical literature. Prominent 20" century Israeli scholars 
including U. *Cassuto attacked the hypothesis frontally, and a 
coolness is apparent in the works of, M.H. *Segal and others. 
(Y. Kaufmann opposed Welhausen’s evolutionary explanation 
of monotheism and differed on the dating of p but fully ac- 
cepted the Documentary Hypothesis.) 


The Influence of Archaeology 

Probably the major development that led to a modification 
of the Wellhausenian synthesis was archaeology (and it is 
perhaps in this area and the subsidiary philological ones that 
modern Jewish scholars, both in Israel and elsewhere, have 
made their major contributions). Apart from the various 
particulars, archaeology’s contribution can be summed up 
by saying that it provided an actual, historical context for in- 
terpreting ancient Israel’s life and literature instead of the a 
priori, philosophic one on which Wellhausen had largely de- 
pended. “Biblical Archaeology” was especially prominent in 
the United States and Israel in the middle decades of the 20 
century. For some of its leading practitioners such as W.F. *Al- 
bright and Nelson *Glueck, G.E. Wright and Yigael Yadin the 
general net effect of archaeological discoveries was seen to en- 
hance the general trustworthiness and substantial historicity 
of the biblical tradition, although not in the naive, uncritical 
sense sometimes expressed by the “prove the Bible true” slo- 
gan. Israel’s military victory in 1967 facilitated the exploration 
of the west bank of the Jordan River, the heart of ancient Israel, 
and the Sinai desert. The newer archaeological evidence has 
undercut the claims of “substantial historicity,” but nowhere 
to the extent claimed by extreme minimalists. 


Gunkel and “Form” Criticism 

The first “school” to exploit the new resources provided by 
archaeology was that of Religionsgeschichte (“History of Reli- 
gion’) and, closely allied with it, that of form criticism. In both 
cases, Hermann *Gunkel (1862-1932) was probably the leading 
spirit, and his name can be used to epitomize a considerable 
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diversity almost to the extent that Wellhausen’s name does for 
the preceding era. Not only the newer discoveries, but also the 
tradition of romanticism, as exemplified in the studies of Jo- 
hann *Herder of ancient Hebrew poetry and to a certain ex- 
tent the theology of Friedrich Schleiermacher (d. 1834), were 
highly influential in determining the direction of his work. 
Various anthropological investigations contributed to the new 
climate as well. During his lifetime, Gunkel’s approach often 
won only very slow and grudging acceptance from his Ger- 
man colleagues schooled in the more classical approaches, 
but today it can safely be said that even in Germany, Gunkel 
generally determined the direction of 20'-century biblical 
research far more directly than Wellhausen. 

In essence, Gunkel’s thesis was that in ancient society 
each Sitz im Leben (“life-setting”) had its own Gattung or 
“form” (pattern, outline, style, etc.), and the latter could re- 
ally be understood only in the light of the former. In his Die 
Sagen der Genesis (“Legends of Genesis,” 1901) and Einleitung 
in die Psalmen (“Introduction to the Psalms,” 1933) and a host 
of other works, he proposed categories which, in the main, are 
largely still accepted today. A certain sympathy for the ancient 
literature on its own terms tended to result, as well as a dispo- 
sition to date the literature, or at least its roots, much earlier 
than had previously been the case. Even the cult began to re- 
ceive more sympathetic treatment as indisputably an impor- 
tant component of pre-secular cultures. Similarly, the recogni- 
tion of the role of memory in ancient cultures, preceding and 
continuing alongside written materials, led to consideration 
of the nature of oral tradition as well as of scribal habits and 
strictly textual criticism. All these aspects of the new move- 
ment were developed, especially by Gunkel’s successors, in 
different ways by various groups and individuals too numer- 
ous to detail here. 

Perhaps the greatest weakness of the central form-crit- 
ical effort was its very concentration on individual units, 
thus, ironically, often leading to an atomism quite similar to 
the older “scissors-and-paste” literary criticism which it had 
sought to correct. The subsequent corrective movement of 
“tradition criticism” (so-called if it dealt with oral materi- 
als; often called “redaction-criticism” if the subject was writ- 
ten texts) has attempted to compensate for this weakness by 
trying to ascertain the “laws” and the process by which the 
individual units were united. Another weakness was the ten- 
dency - in practice at least - to assume the non-historicity of 
the material unless there was overwhelming evidence to the 
contrary, or at least to argue that the question itself was irrel- 
evant. The more archaeologically oriented scholars in partic- 
ular took exception to this tendency, arguing that “external 
evidence” was required in order to test factuality, something 
which mere literary techniques could never do, and that Is- 
rael’s own subjectivity made the question of factual reality 
something which could not simply be ignored. This division 
of opinion was for a long time the most serious of all within 
the ranks of 20''-century biblical scholarship. Many aspects of 
the division as concerns the early (pre-monarchical) history 
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of Israel may be seen in the two major mid-twentieth century 
histories of Israel by the American John Bright (1959) and the 
German Martin *Noth (1950). The disposition of some “bibli- 
cal theology” writers (especially Gerhard von Rad), to argue 
that Israel’s original theological interpretations stand even if 
there are no factual traditions behind them may be of help to 
the theologically minded but to few others. 

Certain of the religionsgeschichtliche developments 
stemming from Gunkel’s work were at least as problematic. 
Whereas Wellhausenianism and classical liberalism had solved 
the problem of distance and relevance by a drastic reduction- 
ism to what allegedly had timeless truth and value (mostly 
ethics!), Religionsgeschichte tended to accentuate — and often 
exaggerate — the distance of the material from modern man 
and its strangeness to him and evidenced little or no concern 
for the questions of the relevance and factuality of the mate- 
rial, or for the contemporary philosophical and theological 
debates in general. Furthermore, the exploitation of the many 
parallels between Israel and her neighbors easily developed 
into a “parallelomania’” (Sandmel) which judged Israel almost 
totally in the light of her neighbors. The “pan-Babylonianism” 
of A. *Jeremias, Friedrich *Delitzsch, and H. *Winckler was 
one of the major manifestations of this mood, but it continued 
to some extent in the later “myth and ritual” school of S.H. 
Hooke, the Uppsala school of I. Engnell, and in the works of 
Sigmund *Mowinckel. (Not quite so all-encompassing and 
pretentious were the collections of comparative materials in 
the many works of J. *Morgenstern and T.H. *Gaster.) Impres- 
sive theories about “divine kingship” in Israel and about an al- 
leged autumnal “New Year” festival, strongly patterned along 
foreign lines are especially associated with Mowinckel. Rival 
theories, drawing more upon the biblical sources as they now 
stand, were developed especially by Artur Weiser and Hans- 
Joachim Kraus. One of the most devastating critiques ever lev- 
eled against the cultic “patternism” common to many of these 
efforts was H. *Frankfort’s Kingship and the Gods (1948). 

Furthermore, in connection with many of the theories 
of this type, the common assumption was that the cult cre- 
ated its own supporting stories which were later “historified? 
rather than celebrating historical events to begin with. Sim- 
ilarly, many traditio-historical theories saw the cult as the 
major factor in not only the production of the stories but in 
their canonical ordering and interrelationship as well. One of 
the more curious developments in the attempt to understand 
biblical antiquity on its own terms was the attempt to isolate 
“Hebrew thought,’ especially in contrast to “Greek” (classi- 
cally perhaps in T. Boman, Hebrew Thought Compared With 
Greek, 1960). While this line of investigation was helpful in 
excluding certain alien concerns of Western philosophy and 
rationalism, it easily left the impression that the difference 
was intrinsically linguistic or ethnic, rather than a matter of 
pre-secular and pre-philosophic (not “prelogical”!) forms of 
expression. Sometimes this approach was confused with “bib- 
lical theology,’ and at other times it confused the “mytho- 
logic” of paganism with Israel’s “empirical logic” (the terms 
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are Albright’s) in an indiscriminate “primitivism” (the weak- 
ness of J. Pedersen’s Israel (1926), which, however, is still use- 
ful). James Barr leveled especially devastating critiques at this 
approach. H. Frankfort’s The Intellectual Adventure of Ancient 
Man (1946; later reprinted under the title Before Philosophy) 
remains an outstanding study. 


“Biblical Theology” 

In a way, the last of the supplements to classical Wellhause- 
nianism, although it often overlapped with the movements 
already noted above, was that of “biblical theology,’ a move- 
ment that initially attracted minimal attention in Judaism. Its 
roots lay in the post-World War 1 disillusionment with both 
the reductionism of the earlier liberalism and the deliberate 
“irrelevance” of Religionsgeschichte (as expressed also in the 
“neo-orthodoxy” of the Swiss Reformed theologian Karl Barth 
(1886-1968) in particular). While unwilling to return to the 
pre-Kantian “orthodoxy” of an objective norm in an inspired 
Scripture, this movement did strongly affirm the truth of the 
Bible's “record of revelation” because it allegedly “rang true” 
to man’s existential condition. It revolted especially against 
the earlier critical tendency to limit criticism to questions of 
date, authorship, sources, etc., without pressing on seriously 
to consider the message. No doubt, since Gabler’s manifesto, 
most “biblical theology” had in actuality been little but “his- 
tory of Israel’s religion.” 

Most work in this field tended to have somewhat of a 
Heilsgeschichte (“salvation history”) character. However, no 
unanimity at all was reached concerning the order or system 
which was most appropriate, and on this reef the movement 
itself eventually foundered. Among the major names may be 
mentioned: Edmond Jacob (1955) who produced a theology 
using quite traditional categories; Walther Eichrodt (1933) who 
tried to arrange his material around the internal biblical cate- 
gory of *covenant; and Gerhard von Rad (1957), author of the 
last and perhaps the greatest of the works of this school, who 
attempted to return to a more strictly chronological arrange- 
ment, thus abandoning all attempts to find any real internal 
unity in the material. Hence it became plain that this move- 
ment too had come full circle, and in subsequent years works 
on the “religion” of Israel again began to supplant “theologies.” 
Interestingly, Jews showed little interest in biblical theology in 
its heyday but now seem increasingly open to the enterprise 
(Brettler in bibliography). 

Finally, there is the ecumenical spirit of the age, which 
has seen Roman Catholicism join most of the rest of Western 
Christendom and Judaism in the historical-critical enterprise. 
Jewish and Catholic Bible scholars now participate in collab- 
orative scholarly projects that were once exclusively Protestant. 
(Oddly, despite Jewish participation in Protestant translations, 
no Christian scholars have participated in the translations or 
commentaries sponsored by the Jewish Publication Society.) 
To the extent that this cooperation has progressed beyond 
theologically neutral philological matters, probably two tra- 
ditional blindspots of the previously dominant Protestantism 
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appear to be increasingly corrected: its disregard of cult and 
ritual, and its tendency to view “Torah” as essentially legalis- 
tic, and less worthy an object of study than the more “spiri- 
tual” parts of the Bible. 


Archaeological Evidence 

The contributions of archaeology, beyond those already men- 
tioned, are especially significant in the area of lexicography 
and textual criticism. In general, the literary finds discovered 
since 1929 at Ras Shamra (the ancient *Ugarit destroyed in 
the 12" century B.c.£.) on the northern Phoenician coast are 
easily the most important for biblical studies. Here in three 
major epics and much other literature in the *Ugaritic lan- 
guage, there are not only classical versions of the paganism 
which was Yahwism’s major competitor, but also the “language 
of Canaan” as it was spoken at a time and place not too far 
removed from “biblical Hebrew” (i.e., mostly, the pre-Exilic 
dialect of Jerusalem). Asa result, all sorts of obscurities in the 
older biblical text (e.g., Ex. 15, Judg. 5, etc.) can be clarified, as 
well as many features in even younger texts where tradition 
apparently transmitted the consonantal text faithfully, but us- 
ing idioms which the masoretes or other later commentators 
no longer understood (e.g., an “enclitic mem, various mean- 
ings of lamed, etc.) 

H.L. *Ginsberg was among the earliest to recognize and 
explore the potential of Ugaritic for biblical research and many 
others have followed suit. It is now clear that ancient Israel 
was heir to old poetic traditions of Syria-Palestine. The cen- 
tral Syrian city of *Emar, which only began to be unearthed 
in 1972, has yielded much important comparative material 
relating to Israelite religion. Biblicists have likewise benefited 
greatly from having access to the documents published in the 
ongoing Finnish series State Archives of Assyria (1987 ff). 

The *Dead Sea Scrolls have been of great importance 
for an understanding of the complexities of the Judaism of 
the times as well as of the origins of Christianity. For the Old 
Testament, however, their significance is largely limited to 
the field of textual criticism - where their influence has been 
nearly revolutionary. Above all, since the oldest manuscripts 
previously known had been nearly a millennium younger, the 
Qumran scrolls eliminated with one stroke much of the great 
skepticism which had previously reigned in some quarters 
concerning the age and reliability of the texts. At the same 
time, the variation in detail in some of the Hebrew manu- 
scripts showed that no absolutely standardized and uniform 
text had been fixed at the beginning of the Christian era. 

Even more significant, in a way, was the discovery of He- 
brew manuscripts in recensions agreeing with the Septuagint 
and the Samaritan Pentateuch. In the past, the pendulum had 
swung from one extreme to another in the comparative evalu- 
ation of the Hebrew text and the versions; in general, “Well- 
hausenianism,” true to its anti-traditional stance in general, 
had preferred the versions, while some later correctives dis- 
counted them almost entirely. Now it increasingly became 
plain that all three streams had equally ancient roots, that 
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no a priori preferences could be maintained in favor of any 
of the three, and that, in all likelihood, the original tradition 
was richer than any one of its three major later derivatives. 
That is, in contrast to much of the textual criticism of the 19 
century which attempted, often on the basis of highly subjec- 
tive assumptions, to eliminate all the later additions and re- 
store the original “pure” text, it now seems likely that the text 
has suffered more from losses than from glosses. Apparently, 
as an official rabbinic or masoretic text gradually came into 
existence around the beginning of the Christian era, at least 
three major attempts to revise the Septuagint in conformity 
with it can be traced. (See EM. Cross, “The Contribution of 
the Qumran Discoveries to the Study of the Biblical Text,’ in 
IEJ, 16 (1966), 81ff.; E. Tov, Textual Criticism of the Hebrew 
Bible (2001). 


[Horace D. Hummel / S. David Sperling (24 ed.)] 


Developments in the 1970s 

Bible research and criticism was actively pursued in the 1970s. 
Yet, despite the intensive discussions and new publications, 
it is often difficult to discern new major trends, motifs, or 
“schools.” 

This situation is partly the result of the passing from the 
scene of many of the great pacesetters of the previous gen- 
eration (e.g., Albright, Wright, Mowinckel) without obvious 
successors; partly the increasing specialization of a bur- 
geoning discipline, and partly, apparently, a reflection of the 
increasing fragmentation of much Western thought in gen- 
eral. Certainly in the United States, the proliferation of de- 
partments of religion at universities has been a major cata- 
lyst in the change. 

The period witnessed frontal attacks on historical criti- 
cal method, not only from traditionalist circles, but even from 
within the ranks themselves. Often it is a matter of semantics, 
but the challenge nonetheless bears witness to the intensity of 
the ferment. Thus, W. Wink (The Bible in Human Transforma- 
tion, 1973) decries the objectivism of much biblical study, and 
proposes paying more attention to the interpreter’s subjectiv- 
ity. With that new approach, “liberation theology,’ the feminist 
movement, and other contemporary sociopolitical trends have 
left their mark. Most, however, do not think so much of aban- 
doning the “method” as of perfecting it somehow. 

Although source-critical investigations of a more or less 
classical type certainly continue, together with it there have 
appeared massive assaults on the classical results. R. Rend- 
torff (Das Uberlieferungsgeschichtliche Problem des Pentateuch, 
1977) attacks the traditional documentary hypothesis, and re- 
gards the Pentateuch as formed by the linking together of self- 
contained units which developed independently of each other. 
Among the less radical, the centrality of the “Deuteronomists” 
has generally become more axiomatic and pivotal than ever, 
so much so that some complain of a “pan-Deuteronomism’; 
cf. E. Nicholson Preaching to the Exiles (1970), M. Weinfeld 
(Deuteronomy and the Deuteronomic School, 1972) makes those 
circles the redactors of the Priestly document, but in other 
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quarters “p” is subject to even more revisionism. Menahem 
*Haran (Temples and Temple Service in Ancient Israel, 1978) 
regards “p” as having reached literary form already before the 
Exile, while Frank Cross (Canaanite Myth and Hebrew Epic, 
1973) doubts if it ever was more than a supplement. 

Form-critical efforts of the more classical type also con- 
tinue, but there is evidence of a certain exhaustion, if not aban- 
donment. A plateau may have been reached, and the results 
to date are conveniently summarized in: John H. Hayes (ed.), 
Old Testament Form Criticism (1974). 

In reaction to the “diachronic” or atomistic tendencies of 
both source-criticism and form-criticism, however, the gen- 
eral trend of the period has clearly been in more holistic or 
“synchronic” directions. Although of various sorts, they often 
overlap. Most novel has probably been French-based “struc- 
turalism,’ rooted in the theories of de Saussure, Levi-Strauss, 
Barthes, and others. It searches for “deep structures” or mo- 
dalities apart from the author’s intentionality. No clear verdict 
is yet possible, but structuralism’s preference for philosophic 
universals over historical particularities and its dependence 
upon an esoteric, almost impenetrable, jargon appear to be- 
cloud its future. Probably the best general introduction to the 
approach is R. Polzin, Biblical Structuralism (1977). 

Also French, but closer to the center of gravity, is the 
work of Paul Ricoeur (The Conflict of Interpretations, (1974), 
and many other works), who increasingly attracts a follow- 
ing. Ricoeur speaks of a “second naiveté” enabling us to read 
the ancient texts again with a “hermeneutic of belief? which 
is “beyond the deserts of criticism” 

Less philosophically oriented is the “rhetorical criticism” 
of Muilenburg and his disciples, which notes overarching 
unities of stylistic and compositional features in the finished 
product. A memorial volume to Muilenburg, entitled Rhetori- 
cal Criticism (J. Jackson and M. Kessler, eds., 1974) explores 
many of the issues involved. A more extensive example of this 
type of research is: W. Holladay, The Architecture of Jeremiah 
1-20 (1976). Not immediately aligned, but of the same general 
type is: D.J.A. Clines, The Theme of the Pentateuch (1978). 

Mainstream efforts to compensate for the centrifugality 
of much traditional criticism, however, are best character- 
ized by the label “tradition-history/criticism.” In fact, if any- 
thing today might be labeled “critical orthodoxy,” it would 
be this approach. Major effort is devoted to attempting to re- 
construct the process by which discrete traditions are com- 
bined, expanded, supplemented, reinterpreted, and actualized 
in the course of time, in response to new historical stimuli. 
The presumably later levels no longer tend to be discounted 
as “ungenuine” or “epigonic,’ but an effort is made to listen 
to the “whole choir of witnesses” — or at least to that one (not 
necessarily the earliest) which seems most relevant. One can 
compare two applications of this method in the commentaries 
on the minor prophets of H.W. Wolff and J. Mays. An excel- 
lent, popular introduction is W. Rast, Tradition History and 
the Old Testament (1973). Many issues are thoroughly aired 
in D. Knight, (ed.), Tradition and Theology in the Old Testa- 
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ment (1977), and G. Coats and B. Long (eds.), Canon and Au- 
thority (1977). 

As the last two titles indicate, such literary concerns in- 
evitably overlap with the more theological issues of the nature 
of biblical authority. The “canonical criticism” of James Sand- 
ers (Torah and Canon, 1972) attempts to interpret traditional- 
historical pursuits in relation to the shaping and significance 
of a canon. Brevard Childs goes further. In a series of efforts, 
beginning especially with Biblical Theology in Crisis (1970) and 
culminating in his Introduction to the Old Testament as Scrip- 
ture (1979), Childs argues that, in the formation ofa canon, the 
literature was deliberately loosened from its original histori- 
cal particularity in order to expose and release its universal, 
transhistorical significance. Thus, the normative meaning of a 
passage is to be found on its canonical level, not at any of the 
earlier stages (though their existence is not denied, nor the 
usefulness of the search for them entirely repudiated). Most 
scholars, however, are not prepared to go that far, and continue 
to affirm the potential authority of also precanonical stages. 
Within the same period, J. Blenkinsopp (Prophecy and Canon, 
1977) has resuscitated an essentially Wellhausenian picture of 
the canonical process. 

In some respects, Childs’ unique isagogics is about as 
close as the period has come to “biblical theology.” Although 
followed by others, he once pronounced that movement as 
good as dead. Von Rad continues to cast a long shadow, how- 
ever, and, often following his lead, there have been many in- 
vestigations of the theologies of individual writers or tradi- 
tions. But, in spite of much discussion, no agreement could be 
reached on what “center,” if any, could be found in the Bible. 
Cf. G. Hasel’s survey Old Testament Theology: Basic Issues in 
the Current Debate (1972). 

Only toward the end of the period have more ambitious 
“theologies” begun to become frequent again. The notewor- 
thy titles are (in alphabetical order; the first three, 1977): R. 
Clements, Old Testament Theology; W. Kaiser, Toward an Old 
Testament Theology; S. Terrien, The Elusive Presence; C. Wes- 
termann, Theologie des Alten Testaments in Grundziige (1978); 
and W. Zimmerli, Old Testament Theology in Outline (1972, 
19777, 1978, ET). 

‘The situation is equally confused in the area of archaeol- 
ogy. There has certainly been no abatement of scientific exca- 
vation in biblical lands, especially not in Israel (and it is impos- 
sible to note here even the major ones). In fact, so much raw 
material is accumulating that even specialists are scarcely able 
to stay abreast of it, and there is great concern here about the 
“knowledge explosion” Furthermore, there is no consensus 
on how to deploy the material vis-a-vis biblical studies. The 
very term “biblical archaeology” is increasingly coming un- 
der fire. Some of the debate is merely semantic, and some of 
the objection to the term is well founded (sometimes shoddy 
workmanship and attempts to “prove” the Bible true). But, on 
the whole its rejection scarcely conceals a trend away from 
primary concern with biblical history and culture to broader 
anthropological interest, in which the Bible is often only one 
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concern among many. Parallel to the shift in archaeological 
goals has been a shift in results, or, at least, in interpretation 
of the finds (which is cause, and which effect, is debatable). 
The synthesis hammered out by Albright, Wright, Glueck, 
etc., ought to defend at least the “substantial historicity” of the 
biblical traditions about the patriarchs, the exodus, and the 
conquest. In the past decade, however, that construction has 
increasingly been assailed from all sides. At the extreme, T. 
Thompson (The Historicity of the Patriarchal Narratives, 1974) 
and J. van Seters (Abraham in History and Tradition, 1975) have 
championed a return to a sort of prearchaeological status quo 
ante, largely divesting the patriarchs of historicity altogether, 
and viewing those traditions as mainly postexilic constructs 
in support of the land claims of that time. 

Tradition and Interpretation (G. Anderson, ed., 1979), 
containing essays by members of the “British Society for Old 
Testament Study,” summarizes developments between Row- 
ley’s predecessor’s work (1951; see bibliography) and about 
1974. To the annual Book List of that same society may now be 
welcomed the American Old Testament Abstracts (since Febru- 
ary 1978), reviewing also periodical literature. J.W. Rogerson, 
Anthropology and the Old Testament (1978) offers a succinct 
overview of once popular approaches, which now appear to 
be in decline. Encounter with the Text. Form and History in 
the Hebrew Bible (M.J. Buss, ed., 1979) contains a helpful re- 
view of contemporary methodological competitors. B. Childs’ 
Introduction to the Old Testament as Scripture (1979) begins 
each chapter with a masterful survey of recent research usu- 
ally highlighting diversity and often mutual incompatibility 
as a backdrop for his own proposals (see above). Israelite and 
Judean History (J. Hayes and J. Mueller, eds.; 1977) offers an 
indispensable summary of recent developments in that field. 
Finally, H. Frei, The Eclipse of Biblical Narrative (1974) must 
be included for its penetrating analysis of the development 
of modern attitudes toward biblical history. The archaeologi- 
cal evidence itself continues to be indirect, at best, but es- 
pecially the Ebla finds (see Bible: Related Epigraphic Finds) 
have raised the possibility that Abraham should be dated 
some five hundred years earlier than the previous consensus 
(c. 2300 B.C.E. instead of 1800, i.e., in the “Early Bronze” rather 
than the “Middle Bronze” period). Excavations in Jordan, at 
and around Bab-edh-Dhra, near the southeast corner of the 
Dead Sea, may point in the same direction, conceivably hav- 
ing even located the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah. 

Neither has archaeological evidence always been “coop- 
erative, perhaps most notably in Aharoni’s various excava- 
tions in the Negev. Increasingly ambivalent evidence has been 
matched by a tendency to think of an “infiltration” rather than 
a conquest, and to view the process more from a sociological 
aspect. Some regard “Israel” as entirely a later idealization, it 
not being a conceptual entity until the monarchy. Menden- 
hall advanced one version of this thesis in his Tenth Genera- 
tion (1973), as did C.H. de Geus in The Tribes of Israel (1976), 
and, more radically, Gottwald in The Tribes of Yahweh (1979). 
The “nomadic ideal,” on which some of the older constructs 
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were based, has been demolished and replaced by a theory of 
“transhumance” (seasonal migration with flocks) in V.H. Mat- 
thews, Pastoral Nomadism in the Mari Kingdom (1978). 

The hypothesis of an Israelite “amphictyony,” which a 
previous generation regarded as all but established, has been 
almost completely abandoned. R. de Vaux took strong excep- 
tion to it in his incomplete Early History of Israel (ET, 1978) 
and A.E. Mayes reached similar conclusions in his Israel in the 
Period of the Judges (1974). With the fall of the amphictyonic 
hypothesis, the viability of various other once favored hypoth- 
eses has been jeopardized, especially that of an early Israelite 
“covenant renewal festival” and its various spinoffs. A more 
sociological approach to the phenomenon of prophecy may 
be noted in this connection: R. Wilson, Prophecy and Society 
in Ancient Israel (1980). 

The wisdom corpus has been perhaps the major ben- 
eficiary of the newer mood in biblical studies. Not only has 
there been concern to redress the previous “benign neglect” 
of that literature, but the surfeit of “Heilsgeschichte” and the 
ascendancy of the more introspective and immantalistic fash- 
ions has made “Wisdom” very congenial. Von Rad, develop- 
ing ideas already set forth in his Old Testament Theology, has 
again set the pace in his Wisdom in Israel (1970) (although, 
it should be noted, his proposal that apocalyptic was an off- 
shoot primarily of wisdom rather than of prophecy, has not 
been generally accepted). Out of the vast literature, Perdue’s 
important Wisdom and Cult (1977) calls for special mention. 
In it he demonstrates that the ancient wisdom both in Israel 
and surrounding cultures did not assume the simply anti-cul- 
tic posture, which earlier writers had tended to assume. 

In general, research into Israel's cultus seems increasingly 
to be moving toward relative objectivity, at least in contrast to 
the pejorative dismissal or the bondage to patternistic dogmas, 
from which it once suffered. A major contribution came in M. 
Haran’s, Temples and Temple Service in Ancient Israel (1978), 
putting together studies of tabernacle-temple ritual theory ac- 
cumulated over the years. Even sacrifice, long the stepchild of 
cultic studies in spite of its obvious prominence in the biblical 
texts, has been accorded attention; particularly to be noted are 
B.A. Levine, In the Presence of the Lord (1974), and J. Milgrom, 
Cult and Conscience (1976). 

Apocalyptic literature has also moved toward center stage 
in recent years, probably partly in resonance with the “apoca- 
lyptic” quality of much contemporary history. An increasingly 
popular construct is that of sharp polarization after the Exile, 
with the priestly party (Ezekiel, Ezra, etc.) seizing the reins of 
power, and the more utopian losers (beginning with Deutero- 
Isaiah) increasingly withdrawing into an otherworldly apoca- 
lypticism. O. Pléger (Theocracy and Eschatology, 1959; ET 1968) 
had earlier developed this view, and P. Hanson (The Dawn of 
Apocalyptic, 1975) has given it wide currency in the United 
States; cf. also D. Petersen, Late Israelite Prophecy, 1977). In this 
scenario, Chronicles is sometimes seen to reflect a mediating, 
compromise stance (cf., for example, H. Williamson, Israel in 
the Books of Chronicles, 1977). Among the many studies and 
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commentaries on Daniel, worthy of special mention is J. Col- 
lins, The Apocalyptic Vision of the Book of Daniel (1977). 

Recent study of the psalter, in contrast to the above ar- 
eas, does not appear to describe so marked a contrast to ear- 
lier work. The older cultic approach appears to thrive only in 
England: J.H. Eaton, Kingship and the Psalms (1976; cf. his Fes- 
tal Drama in Deutero-Isaiah, 1979); A.R. Johnson, The Cultic 
Prophet in Israel’s Psalmody (1979); and J. Gray. The Biblical 
Doctrine of the Reign of God (1979). In contrast to that more 
corporate accent, there are signs that the pendulum may be 
swinging back to a more individualistic perspective; a harbin- 
ger may be R. Albertz, Persénliche Frémmigkeit und offizielle 
Religion (1979). 

Finally, the continuing intense research into the nature 
of biblical poetry may be noted. The pioneering study of FE. 
Cross and D. Freedman has been reprinted (Studies in An- 
cient Yahwistic Poetry (1975)). Other important investiga- 
tions include D. Robertson, Linguistic Evidence for Dating 
Early Hebrew Poetry (1972) and M. O'Connor, Hebrew Verse 
Structure (1980). It is apparent, however, that in this area also 
consensus is far off. 


[Horace D. Hummel] 


Developments in the Late 20" Century 

The last thirty years of the 20‘ century were momentous in 
biblical scholarship. The feminist movement brought women 
scholars into a field that had been almost exclusively male, 
and in addition, added a feminist dimension to biblical criti- 
cism that male scholars had often ignored. In Orthodox Jew- 
ish circles in Israel and to a lesser extent in the United States, 
text-critical and historical study of the Bible became increas- 
ingly tolerated, if not whole-heartedly embraced. In the United 
States, the academic legitimation of ethnic studies, including 
Jewish studies, the rise of the Christian religious right with 
its bibliocentrism, and court decisions permitting the teach- 
ing of religion in publicly funded schools made for height- 
ened interest in Bible. One result of increased undergraduate 
instruction in Bible was the “Bible as Literature” movement, 
now in decline. In contrast to classical “literary criticism” of 
the Bible, the “literature” approach focused on the final form 
of the text from a literary-aesthetic point of view, often bor- 
rowing methods employed in criticism of world literature af- 
ter they had passed their prime in their original settings. Ig- 
noring the inconsistencies and inner contradictions of texts 
resulting from multiple authorship and concentrating on un- 
covering the “integrated literary whole” (Alter) of the final 
editor or redactor, the new literary reading made the Bible 
more accessible to a wider public whose members did not 
require competence in the increasingly refined text-critical 
methods or in the ancient literatures that had themselves in- 
fluenced the Bible. Among the earlier borrowed approaches 
was structuralism, which asserted the existence of binary op- 
positions that structure human thought that could be viewed 
objectively by an observer and could unlock the actual mean- 
ings of a text. The weakness of structuralism lay in the simple 
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fact that different readers failed to agree on what constituted 
an objective understanding. In opposition to structuralism, 
reader-response theory focused on the role of the reader in 
progressively producing meaning against the background of 
the interpretative communities to which the reader belonged. 
The parameters of meaning would be fixed by the communi- 
ties. For example, readers of the Old Testament in Christian 
communities would produce meaning different from commu- 
nities of rabbinic Jews. A different attack on structuralism was 
mounted by post-structuralism, or deconstruction, famously 
associated with the name of the philosopher Jacques *Derrida 
(1930-2004), which attacked the notion of binary opposition 
as artificial. Applied to biblical texts (as well as others), decon- 
struction frankly abandoned the attempt to understand the 
meaning that an author might have wished to convey in favor 
of engaging the text and discovering the ways in which it “in- 
scribes” power and privilege. Deconstruction, along with post- 
Freudian psychoanalytic perspectives, neo-Marxism. M. Fou- 
cault’s (1926-1984) attention to the complex relations between 
power and “discourses,” and FE. Jameson’s identification of the 
contemporary focus on the present and the consequent loss 
of connection to history, are often grouped under the rubric 
of post-modernism. As applied to the Bible, post-modernist 
interpretation resurrected the pre-critical lack of interest in 
the temporal distance between the biblical text and the con- 
temporary audience. Borrowing the notion of undecidability 
from physics, post-modernism maintained the impossibility 
of deciding between two (or more) competing interpretations, 
harking back to the pluriform approaches of medieval Chris- 
tianity and Judaism. A useful corrective to modern notions 
that one could recover the “original meaning” of an ancient 
text with full confidence, post-modernism tended to reveal 
more about the interpreter than about the Bible. 

The last decade of the twentieth century inaugurated 
the Minimalist-Maximalist debate. Primarily associated with 
the names of the Sheffield scholar Philip Davies and the Co- 
penhagen scholars Niels Lemche and Thomas Thompson, the 
Minimalists (sometimes called “Revisionists”) argue for very 
late datings of the books of the Bible, sometimes character- 
izing the Bible as a Hellenistic book. They claim, in addition, 
that the Jewish community of post-exilic times was a mixed 
population not continuous with the Iron Age people who 
lived in the central mountain regions of Israel. Accordingly, 
Minimalists maintain that the biblical narratives covering the 
period from Abraham to the fall of Jerusalem in 586 lack pro- 
bative value, and that “Ancient Israel” is a modern scholarly 
misconstruction. “Maximalists” covers a broader range than 
the term might imply, including scholars who are skeptical of 
the biblical accounts of enslavement, exodus and conquest as 
well as some who continue to maintain the existence of a his- 
torical Abraham. Maximalists are united in their belief that 
the Bible and archaeological evidence clearly establish the ex- 
istence of an ancient Israel, the contours of whose history are 
recoverable. The Minimalist critique of earlier overly nthusi- 
astic claims of biblical historicity has proved useful. For their 
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part though the Minimalists have exhibited a tendency to deny 
archaeological evidence contrary to their position and to ac- 
cuse archaeologists of outright forgery. 


[S. David Sperling (2"¢ ed.)] 


See also *History, *Moses, *Patriarchs, *Pentateuch, 
*Prophets and Prophecy, *Psalms, *Wisdom Literature. 
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RELATED EPIGRAPHIC FINDS 


Archaeological excavation in Israel and the neighboring Lands 
of the Bible since the 1970s has added much new inscrip- 
tional material to the store of texts which illuminate diverse 
aspects of life in Ancient Israel and its surroundings. Unfor- 
tunately, numerous forgeries have appeared on the antiqui- 
ties market and all material whose provenance is unknown 
must be treated with suspicion. The more significant finds 
are noted here: 

(1) Arad ostraca 

(2) Khirbet al-Qom 

(3) Kuntillet ‘Ajrud 
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(4) Seals and bullae 

(5) Deir-Alla texts 

(6) Tel al-Rimah stele 

(7) Iran stele 

(8) Tel Dan Inscription 

(9) Ammonite Inscriptions 
(10) Ketef Hinnom 

(11) Philistine ostraca 

(12) Edomite 


Arad Ostraca 

In the debris of the Judahite fortress of Arad, over 100 in- 
scribed sherds, seals and vessels were recovered. This singular 
find doubled the available corpus of Hebrew inscriptions and 
brought to light details concerning the organization and the 
functioning of a royal outpost during the 10-6‘ centuries 
B.C.E. The ostraca record the receipt and distribution of food 
supplies in the eastern Negev, frequently to Kittite (Greek?) 
mercenaries, under the supervision of Elyashib, perhaps com- 
mandant at Arad. (See, e.g., Nos. 1, 2, 4, 7 et al.) One text warns 
of impending Edomite attacks and orders the dispatch of army 
units to Ramot Negev (see No. 24). A ration list employing 
Egyptian Hieratic signs for the numerals and an Egyptian 
measure of volume recovered from a late 7*h-century level, 
testifies to the presence of Egyptians at Arad, under circum- 
stances which remain obscure (No. 25; cf. 34 made up entirely 
of Hieratic numerals). A number of texts relate to the local 
sanctuary at Arad, the first such sanctuary to be excavated. The 
names of many priestly families are recorded, perhaps for pur- 
poses of tithing and gifts. (E.g., Korahites, Meremot, Pashhur; 
see Nos. 49, 50, 54, 103-104). Finally, an intriguing fragment 
of a letter, seemingly written by a Judahite king, mentions a 
king of Egypt (No. 88). 


Khirbet El-Qom 

Located West of Hebron in the hills of ancient Judah, the site 
whose Arabic name means “ruins of the heap/ tribe” may be 
ancient Makkedah. An eighth-century tomb inscription for 
one Uriyahu, difficult to read, refers to YHwH and <jrth, this 
last somehow related to *Asherah the goddess or a cultic object 
of the same name, both of which the biblical writers strongly 
disapprove. If the reference is to the goddess, the text appears 
to show that Yahweh was believed by some to have a consort. 
(Cf. the next paragraph.) 


Kuntillet ‘Ajrud 

Numerous Hebrew and Phoenician inscriptions written on 
plaster and clay and engraved on stone were recovered at Kun- 
tillet ‘Ajrud (“Hill of the water- source”), a site near the main 
road midway between the southern Mediterranean coast and 
Ejlat. These texts coordinate historically with Judah's renewed 
activity in the south in the mid-9' century B.c.£. under king 
Jehoshaphat and his son (cf. 1 Kings 22:49). At the same time, 
the script, dialectal features of the texts, and the place name 
Samaria show Northern Israelite connections perhaps reflect- 
ing the good relations between Judah and Israel described in 
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1 Kgs 22. The inscriptions refer to YHwH of Teman, as well 
as Yahweh of Samaria followed by <jrth. The excavator con- 
jectures that these religious references may indicate the pres- 
ence of a traveler’s chapel at this Negev way-station. Both at 
this site and at Khirbet El-Qom, whenever a name contains a 
divine element, it is yh or yhw, which may, or may not, be sig- 
nificant (Heide in Bibliography). The artistic remains at the 
site are also of great interest. 


Seals and Bullae 

Of the numerous stamp seals which have come to light, a few 
deserve individual mention. The first bears the inscription: 
[Belonging to Ze]charyau, priest of Dor and may be evidence 
for priestly activity at a local cult site in the coastal city of Dor. 
A second seal, preserved only on a bulla, reads: Governor of 
the City. The paleography and the pronounced Assyrian influ- 
ence in motif design of the two standing figures suggest that 
the seal belonged to a senior officer in the Jerusalem adminis- 
tration in the mid-7* century B.c.E. From the same collection 
as this seal are three others which belonged to personalities 
who figured in the life of the prophet Jeremiah: Berechiah (Ba- 
ruch), son of Neriah, his personal scribe (cf. Jer. 36:4); Seriah, 
son of Neriah (Jer. 51:59), and Jerahmeel (Jer. 36:26), officials 
at the court of Zedekiah. 

A most unusual find of this category is the cache of 
more than 70 seals and bullae from an unrecorded site in 
the Jerusalem region dating from the early years of the Judean 
restoration (end of the 6» century B.c.E.). The stamp of a 
new governor of the province of Yehud (Judah), Elnathan, 
and that of his female servant Shelomith, point to the official 
nature of this collection. Furthermore, the administrative 
independence of Judah from Samaria prior to the arrival 
of Nehemiah (c. 445 B.c.£.) is affirmed by the governor’s 
seal. 


Deir-’Alla Texts 
On the Deir-’Alla texts, see *Balaam. 

Among the inscriptions in the Akkadian language and 
in cuneiform script relevant to biblical history are two royal 
stelae of the New-Assyrian period. 


Tel al-Rimah Stele 

A stele of Adad-nirari 111 (810-783 B.c.E.) discovered at Tel 
al-Rimah, Iraq, commemorates the king’s military victories, 
especially in the west, which were probably accomplished dur- 
ing several campaigns to the area. Among the tributaries is 
Jehoash, king of Israel (Iu<asu Samerind, Jehoash, the Samar- 
ian). According to biblical records, it was during the reign of 
King Jehoash (800-784 B.c.£.) that the pressure upon Israel 
from the Arameans of Damascus eased, this through the 
aid of a God-sent deliverer (11 Kings 13:5). The deliverance 
ought to be connected with the defeat of Ben-Hadad 111 of 
Damascus (Mari — in the stele) at the hands of Adad-nirari 
in 796 B.c.E. Upon this occasion, Jehoash recognized the As- 
syrian monarch as his overlord and delivered the tribute re- 
corded on the stele. 
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Iran Stele 

The Israelite King Menahem (Minihime Samerinaya - Mena- 
hem: the Samarian) is mentioned among the tribute-paying 
kings of the west in a stele of Tiglath-Pileser 111 (744-727 B.C.E.) 
set up in Iran after the Assyrian campaign in 737. This mention 
of Menahem clarifies a disputed point in biblical chronology. 
It is now certain that the Israelite king reigned at least until 
738, with Assyrian support and as an Assyrian vassal. (The 
name of the Tyrian king, Tubail, hitherto unknown, is also 
recorded in the text). 


Ebla 
For the significance of *Ebla, see separate entry. 


Tel-Dan 

A damaged Aramaic insciption discovered in at Tel-Dan in 
northern Israel dating from the ninth century relates the vic- 
tories of an Aramaean king. There is mention of a mlk yoor<l 
“king of Israel, whose name has been variously restored. Much 
attention and controversy have been directed to the phrase 
bytdwd. (See Schiderski in Bibliography.) Written as a single 
word, this would appear to be the first extra-biblical reference 
to the’house of David? which in the Book of Isaiah (7:2,13) 
refers to a specific king. 


Ammonite (see ‘Ammon, Ammonites) 

Ammonite seals have long been known. Larger inscrip- 
tions have been available only since the late 1960s. The ear- 
liest known Ammonite text, the Citadel inscription, dates 
from the ninth century. Most of the known texts date from 
the seventh and sixth centuries. The Tel-Siran bronze bot- 
tle (ca. 600 B.c.£.; Ahituv, 223) contains an inscription of 
King Amminab that enables reconstruction of the Ammonite 
royal succession. Other inscriptions have been found at Tel 
Hesban (biblical Heshbon) and as far away as Calah in Iraq. 
(Ahituv, 228-39; Cross. 70-94). The Ammonite corpus con- 
firms the biblical datum that Milcom was an Ammonite deity, 
as was El. The Ammonite language is a dialect of Northwest 
Semitic that would have been intelligible to any reader of 
Hebew. 


Ketef Hinnom 

Two Hebrew silver amulets found at this site in Jerusalem 
date from the mid-seventh century B.c.£. These contain texts 
very close in wording to the biblical priestly blessing found 
in Num. 6:24-26. 


Philistine Inscriptions 

Two ostraca of the early seventh century were found at Tell- 
Jemmeh, some 10 kilometers south of Gaza. These are admin- 
istrative lists in a local form of the Hebrew script, apparently 
demonstrating Judite influence on Philistia (Cross, 165). Of 
special interest is a seventh century dedicatory temple inscrip- 
tion from Tel Migne (Ekron). The builder identifies himself 
as Achish, ruler of Ekron, and provides the name of four an- 
cestral predecessors in that office. Orthographic and dialectal 
forms identify the language as Phoenician. 
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Edomite 

The Edomite corpus remains small. An ostracon found at 
Horvat Uzzah, east of Arad, from the beginning of the sixth 
century is in the form of a letter. The formula “I commend 
you to (the god) Qaus” is quite similar to Hebrew greeting 
formulae (Ahituv, 213-14). 
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1975); A.F. Rainey, in: Tel Aviv, 4 (1977), 97-104; Plates 5, 6; Z. Meshel, 
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SOCIOLOGY OF THE BIBLE 


In the final decades of the 20'" century the scholarly study 
of the Hebrew Bible and ancient Israel was marked by an in- 
creasing fondness for interdisciplinary projects. Fin-de-siécle 
biblicists turned with enthusiasm to fields of inquiry such as 
feminist analysis, psychology, countless varieties of literary 
theory, and sociology. Those biblical scholars who embraced 
the latter would seem to have had a considerable “head start?” 
For they had at their disposal texts written about Scripture 
by figures who ranked among the architects of sociology it- 
self, if not social-scientific discourse in general. Max Weber 
(1864-1920), regarded as one of the most influential and bril- 
liant practitioners of his craft, devoted a full-length study to 
biblical Israel in his Ancient Judaism (originally published 
as essays between 1917 and 1919 and collated in 1921 by We- 
ber’s wife, Marianne). William Robertson Smith (1846-1894), 
whom the anthropologist T.O. Beidelman referred to as “the 
founder of modern sociology of religion,’ engaged Scripture 
in his seminal The Religions of the Semites (first series, 1889) 
and the infamous “Bible” entry in the 1875 Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica. That contribution, among others, elicited the trans- 
continental ructions associated with the advent of higher 
criticism. It is here, amidst the intellectual turbulence of the 
late 19" and early 20'" centuries, where the sociological study 
of the Hebrew Bible was born; a birth that coincides with the 
chrysalis of sociological inquiry. 
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In spite of such auspicious beginnings, the attempt to 
bring explicit sociological insights to bear on the Hebrew 
Bible did not immediately take root in either Europe or the 
United States. Professional sociologists, for their part, com- 
pletely ignored the problematic and continue to do so. The 
reasons for this are complex and rarely discussed, but a few 
possibilities may be briefly suggested here. As with most so- 
cial scientists, sociologists tend to view their discipline as 
distinctly “modern.” They thus evince a sort of allergy to the 
humanistic intellectual traditions and texts of antiquity. More- 
over, sociology’s well-known secular orientation may con- 
ceivably turn its workers’ attention away from serious and 
sustained engagement with issues falling under the purview 
of religious studies. 

In biblical studies as well, the period following Weber's 
death was not marked by great interest in either his or Rob- 
ertson Smith’s work. Contemporary surveys of Old Testament 
sociology (McNutt, 16-23; Frick, 20-21) often cite the stud- 
ies of biblicists such as Johannes Pedersen, Adolphe Lods, 
A. Causse, Albrecht Alt, Roland de Vaux, and Martin Noth 
as functioning as a bridge between the “first wave” (i.e., the 
generation of Robertson Smith and Weber) and the “second 
wave” which emerged in the 1970s (see below). Yet many of 
the putatively transitional writers just mentioned used the re- 
search of the canonical social theorists sparingly, if they used 
them at all. The varied questions they posed seemed more in 
line with what might be called “social studies” than with the 
types of increasingly specialized initiatives associated with the 
burgeoning discipline of sociology at mid-century. These bib- 
licists of the post-Weberian era did not confront their subject 
matter armed with specific sociological theories or method- 
ologies. Rather, they asked general questions about broad so- 
cial aspects of ancient Israel. As such, Pedersen wrote chapters 
about “Tribe and City,” “The Family, the Father's House and 
the People,’ and “The Property of the Family.’ Lods focused 
on “Hebrew Nomadism” and the economic and social orga- 
nization of pre-exilic Israel. Alt submitted influential studies 
on “The Settlement of the Israelites” and “The Formation of 
the Israelite State in Palestine? An entire monograph about 
institutions in ancient Israel was written by Father Roland 
de Vaux. C. Van Leeuwen studied the poor of ancient Israel. 
Causse took up the same issue, though here one finds a more 
strenuous engagement with the writings of Robertson Smith 
and Emile Durkheim and his school. 

Weber's notion of an ancient Israelite confederacy, or a 
loose, occasionally mutually antagonistic coalition of pre-mo- 
narchic tribes who spontaneously coalesced in times of war 
was taken up, most notably in the work of Noth and Alt and 
other studies of the “amphictyony” (see Mayes). In the main, 
however, his insights and those of Roberston Smith were left 
to languish in obscurity. This is regrettable in so far as An- 
cient Judaism positively teems with hypotheses, insightful 
asides, and intriguingly refutable hunches. It was Weber who 
saw ancient Israel as a hodgepodge of competing, even hos- 
tile, status groups, each vying to improve their status posi- 
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tion. It was Weber who delineated distinct groups of Israelite 
intellectuals and, using the source-critical insights of his day, 
correlated them with specific biblical texts and literary/theo- 
logical genres. It was Weber who argued that the prophets of 
Israel aspired to de-magicize the world. In this manner they 
were harbingers of the slow, millennial process of rationaliza- 
tion that culminated in Occidental modernity. It is important 
to note the trans-civilizational scope of his analysis; the in- 
choate rationalism of these ancient Israelite intellectuals pro- 
vides one way in which “Jewish religion has world-historical 
consequences” that extend into the modern period. It was 
Weber who audaciously suggested that biblical Decalogues 
were something of a mnemonic device for the less theologi- 
cally sophisticated masses. And it was Weber who wondered 
if the austere ritualistic segregation of ancient Judaism 
inadvertently triggered the antisemitism of antiquity and 
beyond. 

Yet these theories and their corresponding methodologi- 
cal initiatives were overlooked for nearly half a century. It was 
only in the 1970s that a sustained effort to think sociologi- 
cally about ancient Israel garnered widespread interest. Cen- 
tral to the rise of this second wave was Norman Gottwald’s 
‘The Tribes of Yahweh: A Sociology of the Religion of Liberated 
Israel 1250-1050 B.C.E. This work elicited denunciations of 
the sociological method as applied to the Bible (Menden- 
hall) and charges of rank amateurism (Rainey). Whether one 
agrees with Gottwald’s thesis of a peasant rebellion in ancient 
Palestine, a revolt catalyzed by the enigmatic group known 
as the habiru, his text was crucial in that it consciously at- 
tempted to engage in dialogue with the writings of Marx, We- 
ber, Durkheim and Talcott Parsons (Berlinerblau, 2002; Boer). 
What characterizes Gottwald’s project and that of other con- 
temporary biblical sociologists is an attempt to use biblical, 
epigraphic, and archaeological data as a means of reconstruct- 
ing ancient Israelite history (Wilson) and society (McNutt). 
They work closely, if somewhat uncritically, with the biblical 
text in order to gain insight into ancient Israel as it actually 
was in the early Iron Age. Gottwald and a few others notwith- 
standing, biblical sociologists tend to eschew serious engage- 
ment with sociological research. Indeed, an astonishingly large 
number of studies in this field use terms such as “social loca- 
tion,’ “social world,’ “social setting,’ “social-scientific analysis” 
(a trend initiated by the sociologist Peter Berger’s important 
1963 article on the social location of prophecy). All of these 
terms are useful in their own way, but decidedly distinct from 
the lexicon employed in standard sociology. 

What would the third wave of biblical sociology entail? A 
list of desiderata might be framed as follows. The move from 
“social studies” to sociology will only take place when bibli- 
cists thoroughly and creatively confront the immense canon 
of sociological literature. Next, a greater degree of sophisti- 
cation in approaching the Hebrew Bible qua historical text is 
necessary. Philip Davies, in commenting on Gottwald’s Tribes, 
aptly notes that there exists a difference between the society 
represented in the Hebrew Bible and the real society in which 
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the Hebrew Bible was produced. Accordingly, biblical sociol- 
ogy must develop criteria for assessing when scriptural data 
offers accurate data for sociological reconstruction. Self-re- 
flexivity has always been a staple of the sociological imagi- 
nation and the study of how knowledge has been produced 
in biblical studies (across two millennia) and who produces 
such knowledge, stands as one of the most fertile areas for 
further exploration. Finally, as a means of moving beyond the 
rather positivistic project of reconstructing ancient Israelite 
society, and as a means of remaining loyal to Weber’s trans- 
historical vision, biblical sociologists might look at how the 
Hebrew Bible itself has functioned across sociological time 
and space. A sociology of interpretation, or “socio-hermeneu- 
tics” (Berlinerblau, 2005) would look at how situated Jewish 
and Christian interpreters have read the Bible and how such 
readings came to exert world-altering effects upon the social 
body in question. 
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[Jacques Berlinblau (24 ed.)] 


RELIGIOUS IMPACT 


IN JUDAISM 

In Hellenistic Judaism 

Hellenistic Jewish literature, dating from about 250 B.c.E. to 
40 C.E., may be regarded as the fusion of the biblical tradi- 
tion with the Greek language and culture. The literary activ- 
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ity included paraphrases and analyses of biblical narratives, 
philosophical commentaries, epic and dramatic poetry. Some 
of these writings are strictly monotheistic; in others the pa- 
gan influence is pronounced; and there are a few remnants 
whose contents supposedly run counter to the current con- 
cepts of monotheism. But, except in one or two instances, 
the “Jewishness” of these fragments seems assured. The com- 
mon characteristic that distinguishes these writings from the 
apocryphal and pseudepigraphal literature is that the names 
of the authors, though sometimes pseudonymous, are almost 
invariably known. 

The tradition of the translation of the Torah by the Sev- 
enty during the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus presupposes 
the existence of a professional cadre of translators in Alexan- 
dria, who were the first Hellenistic Jewish literati. They coined 
the term “Holy Bible” (7) pa BipAoc), recorded for the first 
time during the last two decades of the third century B.c.£. 
The Bible, or rather what is now known as the Pentateuch, 
was also called the Law (a translation of Torah), to which 
epithets were attached such as “the Holy,” “God’s,” “Moses” 
or “Israel’s?” 

*Demetrius, who flourished during the reign of Ptol- 
emy Iv Philopater (221-204), may be regarded as a represen- 
tative of the Alexandrian school whose immediate antecedents 
go back to the Septuagint translators. “Someone asked,” he 
says, “‘After having come here unarmed, how did the Israelites 
have weapons?’ (Ex. 13:18). This suggests that his question had 
been raised by other biblical commentators. It also shows that 
the question and answer method, current among Alexandrian 
pagan exegetes, was adopted by the Jews. Their rendition of 
the Hebrew word va-hamushim (Ex. 13:18) differed from that 
of the known versions of the Septuagint, which translate the 
term as the fifth generation (of the Israelites in Egypt). In gen- 
eral, in the extant fragments at least, Demetrius devotes most 
of his comments to chronological and genealogical problems. 
Chronology was also of great concern for a certain Philo, who 
may not be identical with *Philo the Elder, mentioned in *Jo- 
sephus (Apion, 1:218), or Philo the Epicist; *Eupolemus, and 
Josephus rival - Justus of *Tiberias. 

In contrast to Demetrius and *Aristeas, the author of a 
history On the Jews, who show no direct awareness of the pa- 
gan world, writers such as *Pseudo-Eupolemus and *Artapa- 
nus reflect syncretistic traditions of biblical Hellenistic his- 
toriography. Pseudo-Eupolemus identified Enoch with the 
Hellenic Atlas, the reputed discoverer of astrology; Noah with 
Belus, the traditional founder of Babylon; and Melchizedek 
with the king and priest of the temple on Mount Gerizim. The 
last identification indicates that syncretistic and Euhemeristic 
tendencies were prevalent also among the Samaritans. Artapa- 
nus, who flourished during the second century B.C.E., repre- 
sents the most extreme syncretistic school. According to him, 
Abraham, Joseph, and primarily Moses developed Egypt's sci- 
ence, statecraft, and religion. The story of Moses’ war against 
Ethiopia, found in Artapanus and Josephus (Ant., 2:238-53), 
may be due to a common source. There is no evidence for the 
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suggestion, maintained by Freudenthal, that Artapanus was a 
Jew who paraded as an Egyptian priest. 

Alexandrian scholars in the middle of the second cen- 
tury B.c.E. also published commentaries that began to inter- 
pret Scripture allegorically, somewhat as many Greek exe- 
getes explained Homer. *Aristobulus, “the teacher of Ptolemy” 
(11 Macc. 1:10), argued that anthropomorphic expressions of 
the Bible such as “God’s hand” must be understood as God’s 
power. This may not seem to be quite allegory as the term is 
now understood, but Aristobulus’ censure of the literalists’ 
understanding of Scripture suggests the beginnings of a sym- 
bolic exegesis of Scripture (see above Allegorical Interpreta- 
tions). Interestingly, Aristobulus says that there had existed a 
Greek translation of the Torah prior to the Septuagint which 
Homer, Hesiod, Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, Hecataeus of Ab- 
dera and others had allegedly utilized. This indicates that the 
Jewish forgeries of Greek poets that extolled Jewish religion 
antedate the middle of the second century B.c.£. 

From a literary point of view, the great achievement of 
the Greco-Jewish writers was in the field of poetry and drama. 
Philo the Elder composed an epic in Homeric hexameters 
on Jerusalem; short fragments on Abraham, Joseph, and the 
fountains and canals of Jerusalem survive. An epic by a Sa- 
maritan, *Theodotus, recounts the rape of Dinah (Gen. 34). 
Without introducing radical changes in the biblical story, 
there is considerable invention in the remaining 48 lines, at- 
testing to a high degree of poetic inspiration and technical 
proficiency. Hellenistic Jewish literature attained its zenith in 
the drama Exagoge (Exodus) by *Ezekiel the Poet. In a sense 
this work seems but a paraphrase of the relevant chapters of 
the Septuagint Book of Exodus. But the dramatist was able to 
weave into the play interpretations that had been proposed by 
biblical commentators. Thus Zipporah, Moses’ wife, is said to 
have been identical with the “Ethiopian woman” (Num. 12:1), a 
view earlier put forward by Demetrius. The heathen environ- 
ment supplied Ezekiel the Poet with the forms of the play; the 
Torah, with its content and meaning. The same may be said of 
most of the Greco-Jewish literature — it was primarily Jewish 
and secondarily Greek. 

See also *Apocrypha, *Josephus, *Pseudo-Philo. 


[Ben Zion Wacholder] 


Talmud and Medieval Times 

With the famous convocation of the people called by Ezra 
in the fifth century B.c.£., at which the Bible was solemnly 
and publicly read to the assembled people - “they read in the 
book, in the law of God, distinctly, and they gave the sense 
and caused them to understand the reading” (Neh. 8:8) — the 
Bible became for centuries the main, and for a long time the 
sole, intellectual preoccupation of the Jewish people. The tal- 
mudic interpretations (Meg. 3a) that “they read in the book” 
refers to the Hebrew text, and “distinctly” (or “with an inter- 
pretation”) to its translation into the Aramaic vernacular are 
probably correct, and serve to indicate that for the first time 
the Bible had become the common cultural and religious 
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possession of the entire Jewish people. This determination 
to spread knowledge of the Bible among the entire people is 
probably reflected in the adage of the Men of the Great *Syna- 
gogue, who carried on the activity thus initiated: “Set up many 
disciples” (Avot 1:2). 

In discussing the Bible among the Jews it is essential to 
make a sharp distinction between their preoccupation with 
the Pentateuch and with the other sections of the Bible. The 
purpose of the study of the Pentateuch was mainly for the sys- 
tematic development of the halakhah, the “way of life” which 
the Jew was to follow, and secondarily for homiletical exegesis. 
The former gave rise to the *Midrash Halakhah and the latter 
to the *Midrash Aggadah. The Pentateuch was regarded as the 
main authoritative source for the halakhah, and verses from 
the prophets and the Hagiographa were regarded merely as 
giving secondary support to it. They were called “Kabbalah” 
(tradition) and it was laid down that “no inference may be 
drawn concerning statements of the Pentateuch from state- 
ments found in the Kabbalah” (Hag. 10b). As a result, for the 
purpose of halakhah the entire weight was laid on the Penta- 
teuch, and from the time of Ezra until the compilation of the 
Mishnah, the Pentateuch was practically the sole textbook for 
study. Since the purpose of that study was to arrive at the hala- 
khah, this became the main subject of study with the compi- 
lation of the Mishnah. 

A somewhat different situation existed with regard to 
the study of the Bible by the aggadists. Although their main 
preoccupation was also with the Pentateuch, they added to 
it the other portions of the Bible which were publicly read in 
the *haftarot and the Five Scrolls. In addition to that, how- 
ever, they deliberately sought to acquaint their listeners with 
the Bible as a whole, and almost invariably selected as the text 
of their proem a verse from the Hagiographa, linking it with 
the scriptural portion. As a result the entire Bible was gradu- 
ally subjected to intensive study. This process is reflected in the 
statement of the Midrash: “Ben Azzai was engaged in string- 
ing together verses of the Pentateuch to those of the prophets, 
and of the prophets to the Hagiographa, and the words of the 
Torah rejoiced as on the day they were given on Mr. Sinai” 
(Lev. R. 16:4; cf. Song R. 1:10 where the same is said of “Abba 
b. Mimi and his colleagues”). As a result of this extensive ex- 
egesis, it was possible for later authors to compile Midrashim 
on individual books of the Prophets and Hagiographa, as well 
as on the entire Bible, of which the *Yalkut Shimoni is the 
outstanding example. Their principal sources were the Mi- 
drashim to the books which formed part of the synagogue 
lectionary and exegesis found in the Talmud. Consequently 
a large proportion of the non-pentateuchal portion of the 
Bible is commented on in Talmud and Midrash. It should be 
pointed out, however, that this exegesis was overwhelmingly 
homiletical and midrashic. Literal exegesis was almost entirely 
neglected during this period. It is true that R. Kahana stated 
that “a verse does not lose its interpretation according to the 
peshat” (Shab. 63a), but it is highly doubtful whether peshat 
in this context has the meaning “literal interpretation” given 
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to it in later ages, probably first by Rashi. It seems to mean 
“the accepted interpretation as given in the schools.” Certain 
interpretations referred to as “peshat” in one passage appear 
as “derash” in parallel passages; moreover, in Ketubbot 111b, R. 
Dimi, after giving a homiletical interpretation of Genesis 49:11 
in answer to a question as to the “peshat of that verse,” gives 
one which is much more midrashic than his previous one. 
As stated, the importance attached to the study of the Bible 
was conditioned by its liturgical use. Pride of place was given 
to the Pentateuch, which was not only read completely from 
beginning to end (in one year in Babylon and in a triennial 
cycle in Erez Israel), but also was the basis of the halakhah. 
Next came the Five Scrolls which alone of the Hagiographa are 
read in their entirety in the synagogue. Of the prophets only 
the portions selected as the haftarot were read. Such portions 
were chosen from all the books of the Prophets with the ex- 
ception of Joel, Nahum, Haggai, and Zephaniah. Until recent 
times it was the traditional and almost invariable practice for 
the Jewish preacher to select the text of his sermon from the 
scriptural reading of the week, either expounding its theme or 
applying his interpretation of the verse to the theme on which 
he was preaching (see *Preaching). 

Insofar as concerns the Bible in the liturgy, one of its 
interesting aspects is the gradual increase of the number of 
Psalms included in the liturgy. In talmudic times, apart from 
the six Psalms of *Hallel and the seven daily Psalms, one of 
which was recited daily as “the Psalm which the Levites used 
to say in the Temple,” the Psalms did not form part of the daily 
liturgy, and in fact, the only biblical passages included in the 
actual prayers were the three paragraphs of the *Shema. As 
against this, the Standard Authorized Daily Prayer Book, cur- 
rent among Ashkenazim in England, gives an index to the 72 
Psalms included therein. Of these, 53 belong to statutory ser- 
vices. In addition to the above, the bulk is made up of seven 
Psalms in the Pesukei de-Zimra of weekdays (100 and 145-150) 
and nine (in the Sephardi rite 11) additional ones for Sabbaths 
and festivals, six (95-99 and 29) for the Inauguration of the 
Sabbath, and 16 (104 and 15 Songs of Degrees 120-134) for Sab- 
bath afternoon in winter. The balance comprises Psalm 30 as 
an introduction to the Pesukei de-Zimra; Psalms recited when 
the Scroll of the Law is returned to the ark (already included 
in the above); Psalms 6 (in *Tahanun) and 20 in the conclud- 
ing part of the daily service; Psalms 144 and 67 for the conclu- 
sion of the Sabbath; Psalm 27 during the month of Elul and 
until Hoshana Rabba; and a number of voluntary additional 
Psalms. Psalms are also included in every type of non-statu- 
tory service, e.g., in the night prayer, the service for the con- 
secration of a house, for sickness, in the house of mourning, 
at the setting of a tombstone. A number of the above are re- 
cited on more than one occasion. 

Various other sections of the Bible have also found their 
way into the prayer book. 1 Chronicles 16:18-36 is included in 
the Pesukei de Zimra (in the Sephardi rite it precedes them) as 
are 1 Chronicles 24:10-13, Nehemiah 9:6-11, and the Song of 
Moses (Ex. 14:30-15, 18). The last chapter of Proverbs has been 
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instituted for home reading on Friday night. Among other bib- 
lical verses, mention should be made of the ten verses each of 
*Malkhuyyot, Zikhronot and Shofarot - of which four are from 
the Pentateuch, three from the Prophets, and three from the 
Hagiographa - and Psalm 47 recited before the sounding of 
the shofar on Rosh ha-Shanah. The individual biblical verses 
introduced into the liturgy are too numerous to be detailed. 

‘The intensive preoccupation with the aggadic and hom- 
iletical interpretation of the Pentateuch brought in its wake 
a profound familiarity with the Bible, in which, however, the 
Midrash was paramount. The worthies of the Bible were re- 
garded not as figures from the past but almost as living con- 
temporaries. Abraham's smashing of the idols of his father and 
his deliverance from the fiery furnace, Esau as the embodi- 
ment of wickedness and the prototype of the archenemy of 
Israel, Aaron as the personification of the love and pursuit of 
peace, Judah as the mighty warrior, David as the wholly righ- 
teous monarch without sin or flaw, all of them the creation of 
the Midrash, appeared as real, if not more so, than the literal 
portrayal of them in the biblical narrative. In the Talmud it is 
laid down (Bet. 8a—b) that one should revise the weekly scrip- 
tural reading during the preceding week “twice in the original 
and once in the Aramaic translation [Targum].” It was later 
laid down (Tur., OH 2:285) that the commentary of Rashi could 
be substituted for the Targum. This injunction was widely fol- 
lowed throughout the ages, with the natural result that the 
ordinary Jew acquired an unparalleled and intimate acquain- 
tance with the Pentateuch. Nevertheless, it was emphasized 
that the study of the Oral Law took precedence over and was 
regarded as more meritorious than that of the Bible. “Those 
who occupy themselves with the Written Torah (alone) are 
of but indifferent merit (lit. “a quality and not a quality”); but 
they do receive their reward; with Mishnah, are wholly merito- 
rious, with *Gemara - there can be nothing more meritorious” 
(BM 33a). Tractate Soferim expands this with the statement, 
“the Bible is compared to water, the Mishnah to pepper, the 
Gemara to spices.” The world needs all three, and the wealthy 
man can indulge in all, but “happy is the man whose occupa- 
tion is with Gemara,” the only rider being that the study of 
Bible should be thorough and not a mere springboard (“jump- 
ing”) to the study of the Oral Law (15:8-9). 

The Talmud declares that a person should divide his time 
into three equal portions, one of which should be devoted 
to the study of the Bible. Rashi maintains that one should 
therefore devote two days weekly to the study of Bible, but 
his grandson R. Tam, while applying the division to each day 
rather than the week, makes the significant comment that 
“a person who studies Talmud can ignore that of Bible since 
Bible is ‘intermingled’ in it” (Av. Zar. 19b and Rashi and Tos. 
in loc.). Maimonides, however (Yad. Talmud Torah 1:11), posits 
the talmudic injunction in its literal sense, which is probably 
the reason that knowledge of the Bible - indeed its memoriza- 
tion — has been much more widespread among Oriental Jews 
than among Ashkenazi Jews. The close study of the biblical 
text, pursued with meticulous care and devotion by the maso- 
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retes, who not only set themselves the task of establishing the 
correct text but provided both punctuation and accents, was 
of immense service in establishing the accepted and standard 
text. It became the basis of the independent study of the Bible 
which was to characterize the Middle Ages. 

The other non-Pentateuchal books of the Bible were also 
studied in the talmudic period. Every child was given a spe- 
cific verse of the Bible which was, so to speak, regarded as “his 
own” (Hag. 15a-b; Esth. R. 7:13). (It may, however, refer to the 
verse he had studied that day.) The verses quoted in these two 
passages alone are from Isaiah (four verses), Jeremiah (two 
verses), Psalms and Proverbs. The child was introduced to 
the study of the Bible at an early age. The standard age of five 
is given in Avot (5:21), but a certain amount of flexibility was 
permitted (BB 21a — see *Education). The Mishnah, however, 
continues “the age of 10 for the study of Mishnah and of 15 for 
gemara,’ evidence that the study of the Bible was regarded as 
belonging to elementary education, although it was insisted 
that it be studied thoroughly (Sof. 15:9). 


In the Middle Ages and After 

The stimulus behind the emergence of the study of the Bible 
as an independent discipline was largely the result of the chal- 
lenge provided by biblical exegesis of the *Karaites. Rejecting 
the entire corpus of talmudic tradition as incorporated in the 
Oral Law, and calling themselves “Benei Mikra” (“students 
of the Scripture”), they paid especial attention to the investi- 
gation of the biblical text and the derivation of new rules of 
conduct from it. There is no doubt that it was this challenge 
which stimulated Saadiah Gaon to branch out into what was 
to become the new intellectual activity of independent biblical 
exegesis, which largely took the form of literal exegesis. He was 
followed, among the Babylonian geonim, by Samuel b. Hophni 
and his son-in-law Hai Gaon, and they may be said to have 
laid down the foundations for literal exegesis of the Bible. (For 
the history of subsequent exegesis see above section on Exege- 
sis.) An aspect of this study of the Bible in medieval times as 
an independent discipline is the fact that from Rashi onward 
biblical commentary covered the entire Bible. The commen- 
tary to the Pentateuch and Early Prophets of Isaac Abrabanel 
can be regarded as marking the close of this period. 

The influence of the close study of the Bible, especially 
in Spain, is also evident in the neo-Hebrew poetry which 
developed during this period. Unlike the paytanim of Erez 
Israel and the Franco-German school, the poets of Spain, 
particularly Solomon ibn *Gabirol, Moses *Ibn Ezra and 
*Judah Halevi confined themselves to classical biblical He- 
brew in their works, paying close attention to the rules of 
grammar and displaying a perfection and finish which re- 
veals a thorough knowledge of the Bible. Mention must be 
made of a different approach to the study of the Bible which 
left a permanent mark. This is the kabbalistic exegesis of the 
Bible, which reached its full development in the *Zohar, “the 
Bible of the Mystics.” This famous work can be regarded as a 
midrashic commentary to the Pentateuch, but the interpreta- 
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tion is mystic (sod; see *Kabbalah). It is difficult, however, to 
determine whether the burgeoning of the study of the Bible 
as a whole, and particularly in France (and Spain) was con- 
fined to scholars, or whether it encompassed the entire peo- 
ple. The remarkable explanation given by Rashi, who wrote 
commentaries on practically the entire Bible, of the deathbed 
statement of R. Eleazar: “Keep your children from higgayon” 
(meditation) - ”Do not accustom them to excessive study of 
the Bible, because of its attractiveness” (Ber. 28b) - certainly 
seems to point to a discouragement of the “excessive” study 
of the Bible as a whole. 

The 16* to the 18" centuries are characterized by an al- 
most complete neglect of the study of the Bible as such. Tal- 
mud and Kabbalah became almost the sole subjects of study. 
Only in Italy was the study of the Bible as such pursued, and it 
produced such epoch-making works as Elijah *Levita’s Maso- 
ret ha-Masoret, Azariah dei *Rossi’s Meor Einayim, Abraham 
*Portaleone’s archaeological researches, and the commentaries 
of Obadiah *Sforno and Moses Hefez (*Gentili). Otherwise, 
biblical commentary consisted largely of novellae, supercom- 
mentaries and homiletical disquisition. Various attempts were 
made, e.g., by *Judah Loew b. Bezalel of Prague, to revive the 
study of the Bible, but with little effect. 


Modern Times 
The revival of the study of the Bible among Jews was inaugu- 
rated by the pentateuchal commentary of Moses *Mendels- 
sohn, the Biur. That commentary heralded the return to the 
study of the Bible per se, with emphasis upon the literal inter- 
pretation of the Bible according to its natural meaning. Basing 
itself largely upon the classic rabbinical commentators of the 
Bible, Rashi, Samuel b. Meir (Rashbam), Ibn Ezra, and Nah- 
manides, it eschewed homiletical interpretation entirely and 
confined itself solely to establishing the literal meaning of the 
text. However, this renewed interest in the study of the Bible 
was confined to scholars. The number engaged in it was small, 
and it had little effect on renewing interest in the Bible, and 
hardly penetrated into the consciousness of the Jewish masses. 
There were theological inhibitions which prevented the in- 
troduction of the fruits of modern biblical study, and those 
scholars who did engage in it had largely to make their con- 
tributions in European languages, in which almost all biblical 
study was developed. The prohibition against women study- 
ing Torah enunciated by R. Eliezer (Sotah 3:4) and accepted 
as halakhah (yp 246:6) was regarded as applying only to the 
Oral Law, and not to the Written. Women were, nevertheless, 
not encouraged to study the Bible; “she should not be taught 
in the first instance, but if she was so taught it is not regarded 
as obscenity” (yD loc. cit. Yad. Talmud Torah 1:13). Thus there 
was no special study of the Bible by women, yet the *Zeenah 
U-Reenah, a midrashic exposition of the Bible in Yiddish espe- 
cially written for women, achieved an immense popularity. 
An almost dramatic transformation took place with the 
rise of the national movement after the end of the 19" century. 
On the one hand, the revival of Hebrew as a spoken language 
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made possible the study and teaching of the Bible in the lan- 
guage in which it was written, and on the other hand, for the 
first time among the Jewish masses, that study was liberated 
from the theological confines to which it had been limited. A 
secular approach to the Bible, which regarded it solely as the 
greatest cultural and literary monument of Jewish culture, the 
outstanding achievement of the Jewish people when it lived 
a full national life in its own homeland, was adopted. It gave 
impetus to the most striking aspect of study in modern Israel, 
the restoration of the study of the Bible per se. The Bible and 
its study has come into its own in modern Israel. It is stud- 
ied with equal interest both in religious and non-religious 
schools, with the obvious difference, however, that whereas 
in the former the religious aspect is paramount and there is a 
complete absence of any reference to biblical criticism, in the 
latter it is studied from the point of view of literature and his- 
tory. Its study can be regarded almost as a national pastime. It 
has become a significant feature of Israel life; it is divided into 
daily readings so that the entire Bible is read in the course of 
the year, and those readings (for Prophets and Hagiographa), 
with a topical commentary, are the subject of a daily broadcast. 
Biblical “quizzes,” whether among youth, in the army, among 
the general populace, or international have become a popu- 
lar feature. Criticism has been leveled against this phenom- 
enon in that it tends to emphasize a wide and comprehensive 
knowledge of the text alone, with no consideration given to 
its more profound aspects. But for the first time a public ex- 
ists which employs the language of the Bible as its vernacular 
and which has a considerable knowledge of the text. As a re- 
sult, practically for the first time since biblical study became 
an independent discipline, the possibility has been created for 
that study to be undertaken and disseminated in Hebrew. It 
has been suggested that the great enthusiasm for the Bible in 
Israel is a search for roots. It is witnessed in the popular inter- 
est in Bible conferences, in archaeological digs, in the revival of 
biblical place- and personal-names. Contact with the land of 
the Bible and its distinctive natural features and tangible con- 
ditions has had a distinct influence, for example, in the fields 
of topography, the history of settlement in Israel, and biblical 
realia, which have been intensified in recent years. 


[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 
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IN CHRISTIANITY 


Christianity began as a conventicle in Judaism, with a com- 
plete and unquestioned acceptance of what had come to be 
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the foundation stone of Judaism’s serious view of itself as the 
one true revealed religion, destined to be the religion of all 
mankind. Through the years the confidence had matured that 
in the Bible was the complete and all-embracing record of all 
that men would ever need to know. Here stood revealed the 
full and complete will of God: all that men were to do and to 
be had been revealed to them. Their conduct toward one an- 
other and toward Him, the way they were to worship Him and 
regard Him, even their attitudes of mind and will, all had been 
revealed and was man’s for the knowing. No circumstance 
could ever arise that had not been anticipated, no question for 
which the certain answer had not been given. Even before the 
moment of creation it had stood in the mind of God. Subse- 
quently the blueprint for all time had been revealed by God 
to men through the agency of Moses and the other specially 
designated and inspired agents. The Bible was not 24 books, 
as it might superficially seem to be to Jewish eyes, or 29, to 
those of the Christians. It was fundamentally one book, with 
God its one author. 

As the movement eventually to be styled Christianity be- 
came separate from the parent, it never lost this confidence 
in the nature of its inherited Scriptures, which, as the true 
Israel it regularly conceived itself to be, it easily came to be- 
lieve were actually primarily its own, not the parent's, “for,” 
as Justin *Martyr phrased it in his Dialogue with Trypho (ch. 
29): “we believe them, but you, though you read them, do not 
catch the spirit that is in them.” 

Gradually, in the course of almost exactly 100 years, 
a large number of additional chapters, so to speak, were 
produced. As the years passed, many of these later writings 
became dear to an ever-increasing body of believers, with 
the result that by the middle of the fourth century 27 more 
writings had come to be widely regarded and formally ac- 
cepted as a part of God’s Revelation, of which He was the ac- 
tual author, having seen fit to reveal His mind through the 
records which evangelists and apostles had written at His 
dictation. 

Through the centuries this view was maintained. It is 
this which is meant by the statement in the twentieth of the 
still-authoritative Thirty-Nine Articles that the Bible is “God’s 
word written.” In the 18 century Locke was asserting nothing 
new when he insisted: “It has God for its author, salvation for 
its end, and truth without any mixture of error for its matter 
A century later, an Oxford theologian, Dean Burgon, spelled 
it out: “The Bible is none other than the voice of Him that 
sitteth upon the throne. Every book of it, every chapter of it, 
every word of it, every syllable of it (where are we to stop?), 
every letter of it, is the direct utterance of the Most High. The 
Bible is none other than the Word of God, not some part of it 
more, some part of it less, but all alike the utterance of Him 
who sitteth upon the throne, faultless, unerring, supreme” (In- 
spiration and Interpretation (1861), 89). 

This view of Scripture, despite two centuries of inquiry 
during which in the eyes of an increasingly large group it has 
been discredited or drastically qualified, is still with nuances 
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the verdict of Christianity, Orthodox, Roman Catholic, and 
Protestant alike. The Protestant Reformation did not affect 
the matter in the slightest. There was and is no real difference 
between Catholics and Protestants as to the proper attitude 
toward the Bible or the basis on which they rest their creeds. 
The sole difference lay - and still lies - in the fact that to the 
Catholic (and Orthodox) Scripture is not the sole authorita- 
tive and infallible source of belief. Scripture (i.e., Old and New 
Testament including the deuterocanonical books) and tradi- 
tion are the source of God’s revelation. For the Protestants 
the Scriptures alone can have such a claim. Both, however, 
accept the Bible as the authoritative and infallible statement 
of revealed truth. Actually, Protestant scholars at times went 
to greater extremes in their stress upon biblical interpreta- 
tion than did Catholics. During the years, ecclesiastical in- 
fallibility and scriptural infallibility had grown up together. 
As a result of the Reformation, ecclesiastical infallibility was 
thrown overboard by Protestants. The infallibility of the Bible 
was set up as a bulwark against the rejected infallibility of the 
Church. It is accordingly not surprising that in consequence 
a literal view of inspiration, like that enunciated by Dean Bur- 
gon, resulted. 

Thus the real and distinctive note in the Christian atti- 
tude toward the Old Testament has never been whether the 
Old Testament is or is not Scripture, to be accepted and prized, 
for this acceptance has been universal. Rather, the problem 
has always been how the Old Testament is to be interpreted 
and used. 

Beginning, and continuing for many years, as a part of 
Judaism, sounding the proclamation of Jesus, whom they be- 
lieved to have been raised from the dead by God and to be 
with him in heaven soon to return to establish the speedily 
expected new age, which, like him, they styled the kingdom 
of God, the Christians main differences from the rest of or- 
thodox Jewry were their developing views of Jesus himself. So 
far as fundamentals were concerned, they remained ortho- 
dox Jews, in their views of the unity of God, of His relation to 
Israel, of His complete revelation in Scripture. 

With their basic view of the all-inclusive content of the 
Divine Revelation in Scripture it was not unnatural that Chris- 
tians saw prophesied therein their movement and their Christ. 
As the movement came more and more to be separate from Ju- 
daism, the conviction deepened that Judaism, which failed to 
see in the predictions in the Old Testament the Christian Jesus 
and the success of the movement resulting from his preaching, 
was blind to the real content of the Scriptures, which Scrip- 
tures they were confident were theirs. The Old Testament, ac- 
cording, for example, to the Epistle of Barnabas, has meaning 
only when it is understood in terms of the gospel. It was held 
that God’s covenant has always been made with Christians, 
and the Old Testament has always been misunderstood by 
the Jews. This in no wise minimized the Old Testament. “All 
scripture is inspired by God and helpful for teaching,’ as the 
author of 11 Timothy 3:16 was to insist; but it must be rightly 
understood. 
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Much has been written about Paul's rejection of the Mo- 
saic law, but although this is true, it is far from meaning that he 
rejected the Old Testament. It remains Scripture for Paul and 
of the profoundest value, as his constant citation to establish 
or buttress this contention or that indicates, but it is no lon- 
ger letter but spirit, no longer law but a ministry of grace. By 
the aid of the Spirit he holds, the Old Testament can be inter- 
preted as a spiritual book - the reason others cannot do so is 
because they have not received the gift of the spirit. They have 
been blinded by Satan; true understanding of the Old Testa- 
ment comes only from God. Paul is adept in finding “spiritual 
meaning” in the most unlikely texts. He does not view the Old 
Testament as the Christian’s moral guide, for his break with 
the law, ceremonial and moral alike, was complete. Rather this 
standard or guide is to be found based on what he calls Jesus’ 
law of love, more exactly, what is worthy of one in Christ. The 
point often overlooked is that the kind of life which Paul felt 
worthy of in Christ is precisely the type of life which as a Jew 
he had been from birth trained to revere, as he had found it 
revealed in Scripture. 

The whole insistence in the Epistle of Barnabas is that 
Christians must avoid a Judaistic conception of the Old Tes- 
tament. Despite Barnabas’ blistering criticism of the literal 
understanding of passages regarding sacrifices and the food 
laws, he never thinks of giving up the Old Testament or its di- 
vine Creator, as Marcion and most of the Gnostics were sub- 
sequently to do. Instead his pages are filled with such words 
as “Moses received these doctrines concerning food and thus 
spoke of them in the Spirit; but they [the Jews] received them 
as merely referring to food, owing to the lust of their flesh” 
(Epistle of Barnabas 10). His reference to gnosis and his anti- 
Judaism do not mean that he was either a Gnostic or that he 
rejected the Old Testament. Gnosis, as he uses the term, is 
simply deeper insight into the truths of Christianity with the 
aid of allegorical interpretation of the Old Testament which 
allowed him to find what he sought to discover. His allego- 
rization constantly does violence to the meaning of the text 
and resolves historical events into exaggerated fantasy. Nor is 
Barnabas alone. Justin Martyr indicates the same naive and 
uncritical attitude toward the Old Testament. That he revered 
it as inspired Scripture is evident in every page; his devotion 
to allegorical interpretation, which can find Jesus clearly pre- 
dicted in the most impossible passages and the cross prefig- 
ured not alone throughout the Scriptures — the paschal lamb 
roasted on a spit (Dialogue with Trypho 40), the extended 
hands of Moses (ibid. 90), the serpent in the wilderness (First 
Apology 60), the horn of the unicorn (Dialogue with Trypho 
91) — but also in the nautical rig of masts and yardarms, in the 
plow and tools of the farmer and mechanic, in the more ob- 
scure and misty discourses of Plato, or in the nose which juts 
from the face which enables the prophet to say, “The breath 
before our face is the Lord Christ” (First Apology 55), reveals 
vividly, if to a modern age grotesquely, the early Christian 
confidence that the Old Testament was primarily a Christian 
book, at least of a sort which must be rightly read to be prop- 
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erly understood. Like Paul, Justin does not deny the historical 
reality of God’s relationship with Israel. What he insists upon 
is that the earlier covenant looks forward to being superseded. 
The prophets herald a new covenant with God, and in Chris- 
tianity with its two predicted advents of Christ - the one al- 
ready experienced, the other yet to come - their predictions 
are fully realized. 

The Alexandrian school, notably *Origen, deeply in- 
debted to Philo, sets forth most thoroughly the principles 
or purport of Christian allegorization, and with far less of 
the bizarre overemphasis of a Barnabas or Justin Martyr. For 
Origen the fulfillment of prophecy is the proof of its unques- 
tioned inspiration. Thus, in the advent of Jesus the inspiration 
of the prophetic words and the truly spiritual nature of Moses’ 
law come into full light. The purpose of Scripture is to reveal 
intellectual truths, not to show God’s working in history. Ac- 
tually history often conceals truth. This, Origen sees clearly 
evidenced in the pages of both Old and New Testaments. In 
addition - for, like Philo, Origen was in many ways a very 
practical and down-to-earth man - much of the legislation in 
both Testaments cannot be literally observed. Such passages 
must, accordingly, reveal other important, ifless obvious, val- 
ues. But Origen is far more restrained than were some of his 
predecessors: the passages which are historically true, he is 
sure, far outnumber those which are composed with purely 
spiritual significance — that is, which are not historically true. 
In sum, all Scripture has a spiritual meaning. It should be ob- 
served that Origen is a scholar and thinks and writes as such. 
His protests against what he terms the literal meaning are di- 
rected essentially against the superficial and often absurd mis- 
interpretations put upon Scripture by ignorant people who 
cannot understand metaphors and parables and who thus 
regularly read poetry as pedestrian prose. 

The allegorical method of interpreting Scripture, which 
was the outgrowth of the Christian confidence that their 
movement and their Christ were of course revealed in the all- 
inclusive Scriptures, and that it was their task to set forth these 
facts clearly so that when their Lord returned from heaven 
he would find faith on the earth, encountered much criti- 
cism. Marcion, a devoted if misguided Christian - and in no 
small degree driven to his rejection of the Old Testament as 
a Christian book by these absurd excesses of allegorization - 
insisted on a literal understanding of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
the better to emphasize their crudity. In his eyes the Old Tes- 
tament was not a Christian book, and no amount of allego- 
rization could make it such. Jesus was not foreseen in any of 
the prophecies of the Old Testament, nor did his coming in 
any sense fulfill them; rather, he had come to destroy both the 
law and the prophets. Marcion stands alone in this rejection, 
and many interpreters have denied that he was a Christian in 
any sense of that word. 

Others, notably the group of scholars styled the Antio- 
chian school and *Jerome, had a profound respect for the 
literal meaning of Scripture. Jerome had earlier been an al- 
legorist, as his first biblical commentary clearly shows, but 
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his contacts with Jewish teachers had been influential in his 
change of front. It is not too much to say that wherever the 
influence of the Synagogue is to be seen - as in Dorotheus, 
head of the catechetical school in Antioch, who painstak- 
ingly learned Hebrew - there was a tendency toward a literal 
understanding of the Old Testament. This was not to deny 
the deeper meaning of Scripture, which was to them unques- 
tioned. Rather, the deeper meaning was built onto the literal, 
not flatly opposed to it as Barnabas had fulminated. 

The most influential of the school of Antioch was The- 
odore of Mopsuestia. He insisted on the historical reality of 
biblical revelation. In the prophecies of Christ’s coming, al- 
legory is not to be seen, as the Alexandrians had maintained. 
Rather, the prophets actually foresaw what was to come to pass 
in Israel and announced it, but in addition they saw - or some 
of them did - the ultimate coming of Christ. Nor could Alex- 
andria rightly claim Paul’s words in Galatians 4 and 1 Corin- 
thians 10 as its support. Despite Paul’s phrase, he was not in- 
dulging in allegory. His words were typological. The incident 
was real, but in addition it typified a deeper truth. The events 
had taken place; nonetheless they were comparisons and so 
he could use them as warning examples. Actually Theodore 
insisted that only four of the Psalms (2, 8, 44, 109) are in any 
sense to be seen as predictive of Jesus, and that they are not 
truly messianic but rather give glimpses of the incarnation. 
Only books containing a prophetic element are to be regarded 
as canonical; thus Job, Chronicles, Ezra-Nehemiah, and Es- 
ther, as well as all the books of the Apocrypha, are to be seen as 
containing human wisdom alone and are to be rejected from 
the canon. This exclusion of any of the books of the Hebrew 
canon was most unusual, and a century later Theodore’s writ- 
ings were burned as heretical - in part because of the views of 
his pupil Nestorius, for which he was held responsible, and in 
part because of his exclusion of books universally revered as 
canonical, quite regardless of the way they were interpreted. 

As the Christian movement spread into the gentile world, 
it was but natural that the current Greek version of their inher- 
ited Scripture became their Bible. Because of the confidence 
that Jesus and the Christian movement were to be found in its 
pages and because of the Christian conviction that the Jewish 
understanding of the Scriptures was in error regarding what 
to them was palpably a Christian book, it is not surprising 
that the Septuagint speedily lost all authority in Jewish eyes 
and that the second century saw several new Greek transla- 
tions (Aquila, Symmachus, Theodotion) stemming from Jew- 
ish feelings of outrage that their Scripture was being so crassly 
misused and turned into a weapon against them. One of the 
most significant achievements by any early Christian scholar, 
well indicating the universal Christian acceptance of the Old 
Testament as a part of their inspired Scripture, was the gigan- 
tic Hexapla, with the Old Testament standing in six parallel 
columns (cf. above, Ancient Versions, Greek). Well aware of 
the fact, as he was, that frequently the Septuagint and the He- 
brew diverge, Origen sought to indicate this. Material in the 
Septuagint but not in the Hebrew was indicated by warning 
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obeli; material in the Hebrew but not in the Greek was indi- 
cated by asterisks. In addition to this monumental work by 
Origen, other recensions of the Septuagint (Hesychian and 
Lucianic) were subsequently made. Occasionally Christian 
scholars in the early days had some knowledge of Hebrew 
and made use of Hebrew texts, although regularly chided by 
Jewish scholars for employing inferior and corrupted texts; 
by and large until the 16» century, when knowledge of Greek 
and Hebrew became a scholarly must, study of the Old Testa- 
ment was based upon the Greek texts. Although translations 
of both Testaments into Latin and Syriac were made early, 
Greek continued to be the usual medium until the fourth cen- 
tury. Gradually Latin became the common Christian tongue, 
and a standard authoritative Latin version of both Testaments 
became necessary to bring order out of the chaos which had 
arisen and of which Augustine remarked: “Whenever in earlier 
days a Greek manuscript came into any man’s hand, provided 
he fancied that he had any skill at all in both languages, he did 
not hesitate to translate it.” After completing his revision of the 
Latin text of the New Testament at Rome at the behest of Pope 
Damasus, Jerome went to Bethlehem and produced a version 
of the Old Testament. He claimed that it was a new translation 
into Latin of the Septuagint on the basis of Origen’s hexaplaric 
text, that is, the fifth column of the Hexapla. Whether this was 
actually a fresh translation, as Jerome claimed, or simply a re- 
vision of the Old Latin text, is uncertain, for Jerome's claims 
are often unreliable. At any rate, he speedily became convinced 
of the need of a fresh translation of the Old Testament from 
the Hebrew text. This he made and, except for the Psalms, it 
is the present Vulgate (cf. above, Ancient Versions, Latin). His 
translation of the Hebrew Psalter was never likely to oust in 
popular regard his earlier translation from the Greek (Galli- 
can Psalter). In consequence of his work, Jerome became con- 
vinced that only the books in the Hebrew Bible had warrant to 
be considered part of the Bible. Despite his arguments and in- 
sistence, the Roman Church continued to use the Apocrypha, 
which had been regularly regarded as canonical by Christians 
to whom the Septuagint was their Bible; the Apocrypha con- 
tinued to be, as it is today, an unquestioned part of the Bible 
of the Roman Catholic Church, not collected at the end, but 
interspersed, as it was in the Septuagint, among the other Old 
Testament books. Jerome’s objections eventually found accep- 
tance in Protestantism. Luther relegated the Apocrypha to the 
end of the Old Testament. Subsequently British and American 
churches came to exclude these books, even as a separate col- 
lection, from printed editions of the Bible, although in the 2o0' 
century they have regained a measured popularity as valuable 
reading. They are not, and they have not been since the Refor- 
mation, a veritable part of the Bible in Protestant eyes (see also 
*Luther; *Reformation; *Protestantism). For many centuries 
the basic contention of both Judaism and Christianity main- 
tained that the Bible is totally different from all other books, 
and in consequence the rules and procedures for studying and 
appraising other writings do not apply here. The past three 
centuries have seen the rise and development of a direct chal- 
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lenge to this contention, in what is commonly styled Higher 
Criticism. The source analysis of the first six books of the Old 
Testament, from Astruc and De Wette to Colenso and Well- 
hausen, has resulted in far more than just a transfer of author- 
ship from Moses to a host of nameless men at a distinctly later 
date or dates. It has brought these books into clear view as the 
record of centuries of achievement and of the long pilgrim- 
age of men and women, constantly confronted with the tasks 
and problems of life, making their mistakes, achieving new 
and sounder insights. In short, to many Christians the Old 
Testament now stands as the longest and best record of man’s 
evolution and the growth of his ideas about himself and his 
God, and the record of the development of morality, politics, 
and religion, which have, for better or worse, very definitely 
molded our own culture and patterns of thought. 
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[Morton S. Enslin] 


IN ISLAM 


The presence of Jewish and Christian communities in the 
northern and southern Arabian Peninsula during the centu- 
ries which preceded the advent of *Muhammad is sufficient 
explanation that the Arabs already knew of the existence of the 
Bible in these communities during the period of the Jahiliyya 
(“ignorance”), i.e., before the “Prophet of Islam” began to 
herald his religion. The pre-Islamic poets saw the books of 
the Bible in the possession of the Jewish hakhamim and the 
Christian clergymen and monks, and since the overwhelming 
majority of them could not read or write - Muhammad also 
prided himself on his ignorance in this field (Sura 7:156; cf. 
also 4:162; 40:78) — the letters appeared to them as the “faded 
traces of abandoned campsites” which could only be distin- 
guished with difficulty (but see Brockelmann, Arab Lit, sup- 
plement 1 (1937), 32 n. 2). The poets mention the zabar - the 
definition of which appears to be (the book of) Psalms (of 
David); Muhammad later pluralized it as zubir in the Koran 
to denote the whole of the Bible (see Sura 17:57; 26:196). Mu- 
hammad knew of the Torah (tawrdt; e.g., Sura 3:58, 87), which 
was given to ahl al-kitab (“the people of the book,’ i-e., Jews 
and Christians) and like the Koran it is a revelation of the 
word of God. The tawrat is held as a way of uprightness and 
light. According to the book of Allah, the Prophets - who 
were loyal to Allah - as well as the rabbis and the ahbdar (Jew- 
ish hakhamim), judged the Jews (Sura 5:48). Even though it 
is obvious that Muhammad had heard much of the contents 
of the Bible, there is no doubt that all of his knowledge was 
acquired from teachings and tales told to him by Jews and 
Christians. It appears that he was not the only one in his time 
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who repeated these to his followers. His opponents therefore 
often mocked him because he told them asdtir al-awwalin, 
stories of the ancients which had been heard more than once 
(see e.g., Sura 6:25; 8:31; 16:26; et al.). It was natural that such 
religious sermons — whether their contents were intended for 
the purpose of teaching or amusement — be delivered in a free 
style (i.e., not verbatim). Accurate translations of the Bible or 
enlargements with aggadic paraphrases (similar to Targum 
Jonathan) were however certainly to be found among the ahl 
al-kitab — if not in writing, then at least in a fixed oral tradi- 
tion. Nonetheless, it is doubtful whether Muhammad heard 
these verbatim - at least not during the first years of his ap- 
pearance. Even though the Koran relies on the words of the 
kitab (“the Book”) - and in many Suras there is a clear allu- 
sion to the Pentateuch and the Prophets - the instances which 
may be regarded as (rather free) translations of the Bible are 
very few: in Sura 3:87 “all food was lawful to the children of 
Israel save what Israel (i.e., Jacob) made unlawful to himself 
before the law was revealed” (see Gen. 32:33; Sura 5:49; cf. Ex. 
21:25-26; both Suras belong to the Medina period). Only in 
Sura 21:105 (of the Mecca period) can one find a quotation 
from Psalms (37:29) with the mention of the source: “And al- 
ready have we written in zabar [Psalms]... “The earth shall my 
righteous servants inherit.“ (“The righteous shall possess the 
land, and dwell upon it forever:’) 

Muhammad points out that Allah gave The (Holy) Book 
to Masa (= Moses; Sura 25:37; 2:81, 140-1, et al.). However, 
even before Missa, suhuf (“holy scrolls”) were given to Ibrahim 
(= Abraham; Sura 53:37—38; 87:19; 19:42) and to Ismail (= Ish- 
mael; 19:55), and their contents were also revealed to earlier 
generations (20:13; 87:18). According to Sura 20:133, these 
scrolls contain clear proofs of the prophecy and the mission 
of Muhammad; they are identical with the Kitab, the original 
book being in Heaven; it was revealed to the prophets and is 
the source of all revelations. This book is the umm al-kitab (the 
“mother of the [Holy] Book,” 43:3; 85:21). All the deeds of men 
from the Creation of the World until the final Day of Judg- 
ment are also inscribed in this book. According to Speyer (p. 
334) the origin of this expression lies in a Midrash (“Torah... 
which is called a mother to its students”). The notion of the 
“Book” preserved in Heaven, in which everything is written 
and which also serves as a register for the deeds of all crea- 
tures, is found in the Bible (Ex. 32:32; Isa. 4:3; et al.); Muham- 
mad received it from Judaism (cf. Hirschberg, Diwan des as- 
Samaual, 24, 52-58). 

When Muhammad met face to face with the ahbar, the 
Jewish hakhamim, at *Yathrib-Medina, they began to doubt 
his prophetic mission, and particularly ridiculed his lack of 
knowledge of the tales of the Bible. Muhammad then accused 
the Jews (and also the Christians) of having altered (harrafa) 
the words of the Torah and having substituted (baddala) what 
was written in it (Sura 2:56, 70, 73; 4:48; 5:16; 61:6). At Yath- 
rib-Medina, the sharp turning point in Muhammad’s attitude 
toward the Jews occurred. Indeed, Muhammad’s lack of fa- 
miliarity with the Old and New Testaments was particularly 
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revealed in his Bible tales, because with regard to true mono- 
theistic beliefs there are hardly any conflicts with Jewish views; 
this is not the case with respect to the divinity of Jesus and the 
Trinity. In the Bible tales, however, the inexactitudes, changes, 
lack of consistency, and even errors on almost every subject 
are conspicuous. However, during the years of Muhammad’s 
activity, many changes also occurred in his approach to the 
Bible tales, which he sometimes deliberately adapted to the 
new conditions that had emerged; some of these were politi- 
cal, others were connected with information acquired from 
others or conclusions which he had reached himself. The 
commentators of the Koran later attempted to explain some 
of these faults, but with regard to others they did not conceal 
the truth. The cause of these errors is sometimes the defective 
source from which Muhammad drew his information, but one 
may also assume that Muhammad did not attribute much im- 
portance to these details. He employed the narrative material 
as a creator who sought to form a new structure from it, and 
therefore often adapted it to his requirements. The function 
of the tales of the Prophets on the events in antiquity and the 
attitude toward the emissaries who had preceded him was to 
explain his mission, his war against the inhabitants of Mecca, 
his policy, and also his failures. Hence the phenomenon that 
there is no uniform system in the Koran concerning the tra- 
dition of the Bible tales. 

(A) Certain figures are mentioned by their names, but 
with occasional changes in the pronunciation which have been 
influenced by the Greek or Syrian languages, e.g., Ilyas — Eli- 
jah; Isma‘il - Ishmael; Sulayman - Solomon; Fir‘awn - Pha- 
raoh. Other changes are due to Muhammad's affection for the 
creation of paronomasian couples, such as Habil and Qabil 
(Abel and Cain), Hartin and Qartn (Aaron and Korah), Jalit 
and Talut (Goliath and Saul), Yajaj and Majaj (Gog and Ma- 
gog), etc. Other changes must be attributed to Arabic writing, 
which as of yet did not have the diacritic marks, e.g., *Qitfir 
instead of Poti-Phar; Asiya (wife of Pharaoh; see *Fir‘awn) 
instead of Asenath (the daughter of Poti-phera). (In both 
cases the difference in the reading lies in the placing of the 
diacritic mark.) 

(B) Some figures are alluded to in the Koran in such a 
way that there is no doubt as to whom Muhammad referred, 
even though they are not mentioned by their biblical name, 
e.g., the three (or four!) sons of *Noah (Sura 11:44-49), and 
Joshua son of Nun (5:23-29). This anonymity at times stems 
from Muhammad’s obvious tendency to use insinuations. 
In some cases, however, the name was not sufficiently clear 
to him and he then preferred not to name the person (see: 
e.g., the Sura on *Balaam son of Beor, in the identification of 
which the commentators of the Koran also encounter diffi- 
culties, 7:174-5). 

(c) In contrast to this anonymity, some figures are men- 
tioned in the Koran with different names from those in the 
Bible; figures from the world of fantasy are cited as well: e.g., 
*Terah, the father of Abraham, is named Azar; a figure from 
the world of folklore is the prophet to whom *Moses went dur- 
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ing his journey with his servant. The third Sura of the Koran 
known as the Sura of ‘Amran Family, ie., Amram. It refers to 
a man whose wife (known as Hannah in post-Koranic legend) 
gave birth to Mary (Miriam), the mother of Jesus, the mes- 
siah, as is apparent from the continuation of the tale (3:31ff.). 
Miriam, the sister of Aaron and Moses, is not referred to by 
her name in the Koran. Parenthetically, it should be noted 
that the space allocated in the Koran to the tales and leg- 
ends of the New Testament is disproportionately small, a fact 
which has drawn the attention of all researchers (Hirschberg, 
Juedische und christliche Lehren, 64-66). On the other hand, 
Christian influence is discernible in the descriptions of some 
of the biblical characters, such as Lot, Solomon, and Jonah. 
Many attempts, some of them successful, have been made in 
the post-Koranic Muslim literature to correct the curiosities 
in the tales of the Koran, to clarify the intentionally or un- 
intentionally obscure places, to call by their correct names 
those figures who are mentioned by incorrect names or only 
by allusion, and to complete that which has been omitted in 
the continuity of the Bible tales. It is remarkable that in spite 
of the excessively large number of biblical characters referred 
to by the title of prophet because God spoke to them, and the 
figures of the prophets who were sent to the Arab tribes (e.g., 
*Hud, Salih), the three great prophets, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and 
Ezekiel, are unknown. Speyer has already noted that Muham- 
mad does not allocate a place of importance to women in the 
Koran, especially not to unmarried girls. In his opinion this 
is the reason why the rescue of Moses is attributed to Asiya, 
the wife of Pharaoh (Sura 28:8), and not his daughter. Simi- 
larly, there is no mention in the Koran of the names of Sarah, 
Hagar, Rebekah, Leah, and Rachel (to whom there is a distinct 
allusion in Sura 4:27), or to Zipporah, the wife of Moses. He 
presents the wives of Noah and Lot in dreadful disgrace and 
describes the wife of Pharaoh as a righteous woman (Sura 
66:10-12). In the post-Koranic literature all the above women 
are mentioned by their names and even Keturah, the wife of 
Abraham, is not forgotten. This process of exegesis and com- 
pletion began within the circle of Muhammad’s friends and 
supporters immediately after his death. Similar to the *Ha- 
dith collections (traditions dealing with sunnat al-nabi - the 
ways of the Prophet, his practical conduct (halakhah) - and 
based on isndd, i.e., an unbroken line of transmission which 
has been handed down from mouth to mouth beginning 
from the companions of the Prophet or the Prophet himself) 
they also began to insert, according to the same system, the 
explanations, commentaries, and legendary additions of the 
Koran. The legends which originated in Judaism were called 
*Israiliyyat and are to be found in three literary categories: 
(1) The commentaries on the Koran, the most renowned, de- 
tailed, and ancient of which is that of the historian Abu Ja‘far 
Muhammad al-Tabari (838/9-992). Al-Tabari published a 30- 
volume anthology of commentaries in accordance with the 
Hadith system; he presents the various opinions then preva- 
lent on many subjects (see, e.g., in the entry “Isaac” concern- 
ing the question of who was bound by Abraham). Al-Tabari, 
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however, was also familiar with the Bible and knew the details 
of the story of the conquest of Canaan by Joshua. 

(2) Arabic history books. Again the first volume of the 
detailed historical work by al-Tabari is a rich source of Bible 
tales, as they were current among the Arabs and the Muslims 
in general. 

(3) A third source is the Qisas al-Anbiya (“Legends 
of the Prophets”), in which the tales were also collected in 
chronological order. The first to gather these tales in writ- 
ing appears to have been *Wahb ibn Munabbih, the author 
of the Isr@iliyyat which have been lost and are only known 
from quotations. The detailed work which has been printed 
many times is that of al-Tha'labi (d. 1035), who presents his 
subjects according to the Hadith system. In addition to the 
legends, his work contains literal translations and paraphrases 
from the Bible. A second collection which was published is 
that of al-Kisai (lived during the 11 century). A third col- 
lection is extant in manuscript in the Vatican (Cod. Borgia 
165); it is the earliest of the collections and belongs to ‘Umara 
ibn Wathima (eighth century). His work does not attain the 
completeness of those mentioned above. Much romantic ma- 
terial, which cannot be traced to the Bible or to Jewish litera- 
ture, has also entered into these tales: e.g., the story of Jarada, 
the daughter of the king of Sidon, whom Solomon took for 
his wife after he had defeated her father and whom he loved 
more than all his other wives because of her beauty (Tabari, 
Tarikh, 1 (1357 A.H.), 351-352). She continued to worship the 
idols and Asaf ibn Barakhya, the righteous adviser of Solomon 
who frequented his palace, rebuked him for this. According 
to the commentators, there is an allusion to this Asaf in Sura 
27:40, in the story of Bilqis, the queen of Sheba. 

Abundant and rich biblical material has entered Arabic 
and Muslim literature by the way of the Koran and tales of 
aggadah. Some of the Bible tales, as well as Muhammad’s ac- 
cusations against the changes (tabdil) and the forgeries (tahrif) 
in the Bible in order to refute the prophecy of his coming - 
found in the Holy Scriptures of the Jews and the Christians - 
served as the Islamic *polemic against Judaism (and Chris- 
tianity) in Muslim literature. Ibn Hazm used this particular 
method when he argued with Samuel ha-Nagid (11'" century), 
and also the Jewish apostate al-Samawal al-Maghribi (Samuel 
b. Yahya; 12'* century). One may see the last echo of this po- 
lemic in the words of R. David ibn Abi Zimra, who laments: 
“The Arabs... regard our prayer as heresy and they say that 
we have added to, subtracted from, and changed our Torah...” 
(responsa, vol. 4 (Sudilkov, 1836), 21c). 

For biblical tales in Islam see also the following arti- 
cles: *Aaron (Hariin); *Abraham (Ibrahim); *Adam (Adam); 
*Balaam (Bal‘am ibn Ba‘ura); *Benjamin (Binyamin); *Cain 
and Abel (Qabil wa-Habil); *Canaan (Kan‘an); *Daniel 
(Daniyal); *David (Da’tid); *Elijah (Ilyas); *Elisha (Alyas‘a); 
*Enoch (Idris); *Eve (Hawwa); *Ezekiel (Hizqil); *Ezra 
(Uzayr); Gog and *Magog (Yajaij and Majuj); *Goliath (Jalat); 
*Haman (Haman); *Isaac (Ishaq); *Isaiah (Sha‘ya); *Israiliyyat; 
*Ishmael (Ismail); *Jacob (Ya‘qub); *Jeremiah (Irmiya); *Job 
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(Ayyab); *Jonah (Yanus); *Joseph (Yusuf); *Joshua (Yush‘a); 
*Korah (Qartin); *Lot (Lut); *Miriam (Maryam); *Moses 
(Misa); *Nebuchadnezzar (Bukhtanasr); *Nimrod (Namrid); 
*Noah (Nih); *Pharaoh (Fir‘awn); *Potiphar (Qitfir) Queen 
of *Sheba (Bilqis); *Samaritans (Samiri); *Samuel (Shamwil); 
*Saul (Talat); *Seth (Shith); *Solomon (Saleiman); *Terah 
(Azar). 
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[Haim Zew Hirschberg] 


IN THE ARTS 


Gabriel Sivan’s The Bible and Civilization (1973) provides, in- 
ter alia, the first comprehensive survey of the Hebrew Bible’s 
impact on world literature, art, and music. 


LITERATURE 


Although the Greek Septuagint translation of the Old Testa- 
ment inspired a few writers in classical times, the Hebrew Bi- 
ble’ first significant impact on the secular literature of other 
nations really dates from the Middle Ages with the beginning 
of drama. Old Testament episodes figured in various cycles of 
Sacred Mysteries or Miracle Plays sponsored by the Church 
(mainly in England, France, and Germany), the vernacular 
eventually replacing Latin dialogue. During the Reformation, 
writers in many countries produced biblical epics which ex- 
pressed the national aspirations and religious yearnings of 
their people. New scope was given to original treatment of 
Old Testament themes through the appearance of numerous 
Bible *translations (largely the works of Protestant scholars in 
Switzerland, Germany, England, Hungary, and other lands); 
and these not only popularized the Bible stories, but also very 
often had linguistic repercussions. From the Renaissance era 
onward, biblical works increasingly contained political and 
social overtones. Although *Yiddish literature is several cen- 
turies old, Yiddish fiction based on biblical themes other than 
*Purim plays is of recent date. Some notable treatments of 
Old Testament themes are dramas by Abraham *Goldfaden 
(Akeydas Yitskhok, 1897) and Sholem *Asch’s novels Moses 
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(1951) and The Prophet (1955). *Judeo-Provengal contains a 
late 17'»-century Tragediou de la Reine Esther by Mardochée 
Astruc, revised and published by Jacob *Lunel (The Hague, 
1774); *Ladino literature the early 15t-century Poema de Yo¢ef 
and Abraham de Toledo’s Coplas de Yogef (Constantinople, 
1732); and *Judeo-Persian literature four poetic paraphrases 
of Bible stories by the 14*»-century writer Maulana *Shahin of 
Shiraz, who was emulated by the poet *Imrani in the 16 cen- 
tury and by Yusuf *Yahudi in the 18' century. In other litera- 
tures, Jewish writers either followed conventional approaches 
to Old Testament subjects, or, more frequently, reinterpreted 
the biblical stories in the light of issues such as Jewish eman- 
cipation, religious toleration, and political Zionism. 
Allusions as well as explicit references to the Old Testa- 
ment pervade modern Hebrew literature. The earlier writers 
based their works on biblical themes and biblical figures (see, 
for instance, *Mapu’s prose or David *Frischmann’s Ba-Mid- 
bar). *Agnon’s prose reverberates with biblical allusions and 
motifs. Saul *Ichernichowsky wrote a number of poems focus- 
ing on King Saul, disclosing his empathy for the rather tragic 
figure of the first Hebrew king. Similarly, some poets identi- 
fied with biblical figures whose name they bore and expressed 
it in verse: Legendary poetess *Rahel (Bluwstein-Sel’a) wrote 
a number poems about Jacob’s beloved wife Rachel, under- 
scoring her inability to give birth to the much-longed for son; 
Avraham *Shlonsky mentioned his namesake, the biblical pa- 
triarch Abraham, while poetess Yocheved *Bat-Miriam chose 
her family name to underline her identification with Moses’ 
sister, Miriam. Moshe *Shamir depicts the political tensions 
and military actions of the early state of Israel in the context 
of the Hasmonean period (Melekh Basar va-Dam, 1954), and 
reverts to an earlier biblical period, to the story of King David 
and Bath-Sheba in Kivsat ha-Rash (1957). Other biblical heroes 
feature prominently: Samson (for instance in David *Avidan’s 
Shimshon ha-Gibbor), Sisra’s mother (notably, as a tragic fig- 
ure!) in a poem by Haim *Gouri), Job (as, for example, in Ha- 
noch *Levin’s play Yisurei Iyov (Job’s Passion, 1988). Shulamit 
*Hareven based many of her prose works on biblical motives 
(for instance, Sone ha-Nisim, The Miracle Hater, 1983). Meir 
*Shalev gave his own original reading of the Bible in Tanakh 
Akhshav (Bible Now) and coalesced biblical materials with 
original fiction in some of his novels, as for example in Esav 
(Esau, 1991). Zeruya *Shalev’s heroine Yaara in the bestseller 
Love Life (1997) writes a dissertation on legends relating to the 
destruction of the Temple and even *Kishon’s satirical oeuvre 
is full of references to biblical characters. No doubt the most 
prominent biblical motive in modern Hebrew literature is that 
of the *Akedah, the binding of Isaac, which is handled, often 
with ironic twists and in a most unconventional manner, in 
poems by Amir *Gilboa, Yehuda *Amichai, David Avidan, 
Tuvia Ruebner and Chanoch Levin, to name but a few. For 
some of the poets (Gilboa, for instance) it is not only the son 
who is sacrificed, but the father. Benjamin Galai, on the other 
hand, sees (in “Sarah’s Lives”) the biblical mother Sarah as the 
real victim of the planned sacrifice of her son, Isaac, while 
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Yehuda Amichai suggests that the real victim of that famous 
biblical episode is neither Abraham nor Isaac, but - typically 
for Amichai - the ram that was caught in the thicket by his 
horns. The Bible has also served as a source of inspiration for 
various historical novels, such as Shlomit Abrahmson’s Maase 
Tamar (2005), which is based on Genesis 38 and the biblical 
figure of Judah’s daughter-in-law. 

In *English literature a vast array of biblical figures ap- 
pear in poetry and prose from the seventh century c.E. on- 
ward. Among the Puritans, John *Milton was outstanding 
(Paradise Lost, 1667; Samson Agonistes, 1671), biblical motifs 
also dominating some works by John Dryden (Absalom and 
Achitophel, 1681). After a lull in the 18 century, the impact of 
the Bible was again evident in Lord *Byron (Hebrew Melodies, 
1815) and the scholarly Robert *Lowth and Matthew Arnold; 
while a more mystical vein appeared in the writings of Wil- 
liam *Blake. The 19 century saw the emergence of a reckless 
biblicism in various works by the British *Israelites. With the 
exception of Isaac *Rosenberg, Jewish writers in England have 
largely avoided biblical themes. Some later non-Jewish authors 
who drew inspiration from the Bible were G.B. Shaw (Back 
to Methuselah, 1921); J.M. Barrie (The Boy David, 1936); James 
Bridie (plays including Tobias and the Angel, 1930); and Chris- 
topher Fry (A Sleep of Prisoners, 1941). The Old Testament’s 
first significant impact on *French literature can be traced to 
the late 166 century, when French Protestants wrote epics of 
biblical grandeur, notably Salluste *Du Bartas (La semaine 
ou création du monde, 1578; La seconde semaine, 1584) and 
Agrippa dAubigné (Les Tragiques, 1577-94; published 1616). 
Biblical dramas of the same era were written by Jean de la 
Taille (Saiil le furieux, 1562) and Robert Garnier (Sédécie ou 
les Juives, 1589). An epic poet of the Renaissance whose works 
were full of biblical and kabbalistic allusions was Guy Le Féevre 
de la *Boderie. In the 17"* century, Bossuet and *Pascal were 
profoundly influenced by the Bible, as was the dramatist Jean 
*Racine (Esther, 1689); Athalie, 1691). The 18'-century French 
philosophers were mainly hostile to the Old Testament, but 
later writers favorably reassessed the Bible, notably Chateau- 
briand, and the poets Lamartine, de Vigny, and Victor Hugo. 
Biblical themes also attracted the Catholic writers Léon *Bloy, 
Paul *Claudel, and Charles *Péguy. In the 20" century, there 
were plays by André Obey (Noé, 1931), and André Gide (Saiil, 
1903), and poems by Pierre Emmanuel and Jean Grosjean. 
Among Jewish writers, Edmond *Fleg, André *Spire, Gustave 
*Kahn (Images bibliques, 1929), and Benjamin *Fondane were 
outstanding interpreters of the Bible. The impact of the Old 
Testament in *Italian literature was rather more limited, al- 
though the ex-Marrano poet Solomon *Usque wrote a Purim 
play about Queen Esther (performed in Venice, 1558), which 
was both successful and influential. Originally written in Por- 
tuguese or Spanish it was reworked in Italian and published by 
Leone *Modena (1619). Giambattista Andreini’s drama Adamo 
(1613) is thought to have inspired the character of Satan in Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Lost; and biblical themes dominated some works 
by Feo Belcari, Pietro Metastasio, and Vittorio Alfieri (Saul, 
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1782; Abele, 1797). Two Jewish writers who turned to the Bible 
for inspiration were David *Levi, the author of an allegorical 
drama about Jeremiah (II profeta, 1866), and Guido *Bedarida, 
whose La bella ridestata (1927) was a Zionist allegory invoking 
the figure of Abishag the Shunamite. In *Spanish and Portu- 
guese literature, more than a quarter of the biblical autos of 
the Madrid Codex (1550-75) deal with Old Testament themes. 
During the Renaissance Luis de *Léon, a humanist of partly 
New Christian descent, wrote biblical poems and translations, 
while Usque'’s Purim play was staged at Venice. Two leading 
17-century dramatists who used biblical motifs were Tirso 
de Molina (La venganza de Tamar, 1634) and Calderén. Mar- 
rano and Jewish writers were, however, more prominent as in- 
terpreters of Old Testament themes in Spanish during the 17 
and 18 centuries. They include the eminent preacher Felipe 
*Godinez; Francisco (Joseph) de *Caceres; Antonio Enriquez 
*Gémez (El Sansén nazareno, 1651; La Torre de Babilonia, 
1649); and Joao (Mose) *Pinto Delgado. Like Pinto Delgado, 
Isaac Cohen de *Lara was attracted to the story of Esther, 
publishing a Comedia famosa de Aman y Mordochay (Leiden, 
1699). Although many Jewish writers made their appearance 
in Latin America from the late 19‘ century, few, if any, paid 
more than cursory attention to biblical motifs. 

The Old Testament was a prime cultural influence in 
*Dutch literature, the Calvinists of Holland seeing themselves 
as Israelites engaged in a war of liberation against Catholic 
Spain. The outstanding Dutch biblical writer of the 17 cen- 
tury was, however, a Protestant convert to Catholicism, Joost 
van den Vondel, whose many biblical dramas include Joseph 
in Egypten (1640), Salomon (1648), Jephta (1659), Koning David 
hersteld (1660), Adam in Ballingschap (1664), and Noah (1667). 
After some decline of interest in the 18" and 19‘ centuries, 
biblical writing revived with works such as H. de Bruin’s epic 
drama about Job (1944). Three Jewish writers of the 20 cen- 
tury who dealt with biblical themes were Israél *Querido (Saul 
en David, 1915; Simson, 1927), Abel *Herzberg (Sauls dood, 
1958), and Manuel van *Loggem (Mozes in Egypte, 1960). Old 
Testament themes in *German and Austrian literature have 
been traced back to the 116 century but, apart from the Miracle 
plays found also in England and France, the Bible’s influence 
was more important during and after the Reformation. Bib- 
lical themes attracted first Sixtus Birck and Hans Sachs, then 
Christian Weise (Nebukadnezar, 1684; Athalia, 1687; Kain und 
Abel, 1704) and Johann Bodmer (Die Synd-Flut, 1751). Their 
successors included Solomon Gessner, Friedrich Klopstock, 
and J.K. Lavater (Abraham und Isaak, 1776). Biblical culture 
exerted varying degrees of influence on *Herder, *Schiller, and 
*Goethe (whose Faust owes much to the book of Job). Old 
Testament motifs also preoccupied some of the leading 19‘b- 
century dramatists, notably Franz Grillparzer (Esther, 1877). 
In the 20" century, Georg Kaiser, Frank Wedekind (Simson 
oder Scham und Eifersucht, 1914), and Thomas *Mann (Joseph 
und seine Brueder, 1933-43) were only three of the many lead- 
ing writers who turned to the Bible. The Bible also inspired a 
remarkably large number of Jewish authors from the 19‘ cen- 
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tury onward. Biblical poems were written by *Heine; plays by 
Karl *Beck (Saul, 1841), Arno *Nadel (Adam, 1917), Richard 
*Beer-Hofmann (Jaakobs Traum, 1918; Der junge David, 1933), 
Sammy *Gronemann, Max *Brod, Stefan *Zweig (Jeremias, 
1917), and many others; and biblical novels were published by 
Joseph *Roth (Hiob, 1930), and Lion *Feuchtwanger (Jefta und 
seine Tochter, 1957). The European Holocaust, however, put an 
end to this vast and creative literary output. In *Hungarian lit- 
erature, too, biblical influences were at work during the Middle 
Ages and the Reformation. Biblical themes inspired Protes- 
tant epics of the 16 century, and 18h-century dramas, nota- 
bly Izsak hdazassdga (“The Marriage of Isaac’, 1704) by Ferenc 
Papai Pariz. The Hungarian national revival in the 19 century 
prompted works by Mihaly Tompa (Samson, 1863) and Imre 
Madach (Mozes, 1860); and biblical poems were composed by 
20'-century writers such as Endre Ady and Attila Jozsef. Jew- 
ish writers who reinterpreted biblical themes included Emil 
*Makai, Lajos *Palagyi, Lajos *Szabolcsi and Karoly *Pap (Bat- 
séba, performed 1940; Mozes, performed 1944). Several Jewish 
writers in Hungary also dealt with biblical motifs after World 
War 11. Themes from the Bible have received differing empha- 
ses in the Balkan lands. A classic drama of modern *Greek lit- 
erature was Vikentios Kornaros’ I Thysia tou Abraam (“The 
Sacrifice of Abraham, c. 1675), a humanistic interpretation of 
the *Akedah story. One 20'b-century Greek work of biblical 
inspiration was the drama Sodhoma kye Ghomorra (1956) by 
Nikos Kazantzakis and books by Jewish writers, such as Jo- 
seph *Eliyia and Nestoras *Matsas. In *Romanian literature, 
one of the earliest biblical works was J.A. Vaillant’s Legenda 
lui Aman si Mardoheu (1868). Alexandru Macedonski and 
Cincinat Pavelescu wrote the tragedy Saul (1893); the book 
of Job inspired poetic works by G. Garbea (1898) and N. Da- 
videscu (1915); while Eugen Lovinescu wrote the play Eliezer 
(1908). Romania’s most prominent biblical writer was the 
Christian Zionist Gala *Galaction. Among Jewish authors, 
those who dealt with Old Testament motifs included Enric 
*Furtuna (Abisag, 1963), Camil *Baltazar, and Marcel Breslasu, 
who wrote an oratorio based on the Song of Songs. Some of 
the outstanding figures in *Yugoslav (Serbo-Croatian) litera- 
ture sought biblical inspiration from the 16" century onward, 
notably the Ragusan poet Mavro Vetranovi¢. Later Milovan 
Vidakovic composed Serbian epics about Joseph (1805) and 
Tobias (1825), while Aron Alkalaj, a Jewish banker of Bel- 
grade, wrote a biographical work about Moses (1938). One of 
the early classics of *Bulgarian literature was Ioan (John) the 
Exarch’s ninth-century Shestodnev (“The Six Days”), based on 
the Creation story. During the later Middle Ages, many bibli- 
cal works were written by the heretical Bogomils. In the 20 
century, Emanuil Pop Dimitrov published Rut and Deshcherite 
na Yeftaya (“Jephthah’s Daughter”). In *Czechoslovak litera- 
ture two outstanding biblical works by non-Jews were Viidce 
(1916; The Leader, 1917), a drama about Moses by Stanislav 
Lom, and Adam stvofitel (1927; Adam the Creator, 1929), a play 
by the brothers Josef and Karel capek. However, Old Testa- 
ment themes proved more attractive to Jewish authors. Julius 
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*Zeyer (Sulamit, 1883), Jaroslav *Vrchlicky, and Eduard *Leda 
were among the most prominent of these. Biblical works were 
also written by two later Jewish authors, Ivan *Olbracht and 
Jiti *Orten. The treatment of Old Testament subjects in early 
*Polish literature was largely colored by the religious contro- 
versies of the Reformation. The Calvinist Mikotaj Rej, who 
versified the Psalms, wrote a work on Joseph (Zywot Jozefa z 
pokolenia zydowskiego, c. 1545) and his contemporary, Jan Ko- 
chanowski, who also translated the Psalter, produced epics on 
the Flood (1558) and Susannah (1562), as well as the biblical 
Threny (“Lamentations’, Cracow, 1580). Later Polish writers 
whose biblical themes symbolized the fate of their homeland 
were Adam *Mickiewicz, Kornel Ujejski (Piesni Salomona, 
1846; Skargi Jeremiego, London 1847), Melodye biblijne, 1852; 
and the dramatist Stanislaw Wyspianski (Daniel, 1908). Since 
Yiddish was Polish Jewry’s cultural language before the Ho- 
locaust, Jewish treatments of the Bible in Polish fiction are 
rare. In *Russian literature, on the other hand, biblical motifs 
were generally less prominent, although many leading writers 
were clearly steeped in the language of the Old Testament. The 
11'b-century Primary Chronicle begins with an account of the 
Tower of Babel, while in the 15 century Bible translations and 
even some rabbinic motifs appeared in the writings of various 
Judaizing sects. Modern Russian drama is largely the creation 
of Semyon Polotski and the German Lutheran pastor Johann 
Gottfried Grigori, who wrote biblical plays for the Moscow 
court, where a drama about Esther was staged in 1672. Old 
Testament themes have been reinterpreted in the 20" century 
by the writers Alexander Kuprin (Sulamif, 1908) and Leonid 
Andreyev; and by two Jewish authors of the post-Stalin “thaw, 
Semyon *Kirsanov and Joseph *Brodski. 

The Bible and the associated traditions of the Midrash 
were a major source of Moslem legend. Though in general 
unspectacular, the Islamic sphere of *Oriental literature also 
produced a few works on biblical subjects, beginning with 
poems by the 9b-century Hejaz poet *Samuel b. Adiya (Al- 
Samwal Ibn ‘Adiya). There are also biblical allusions in the po- 
ems of a 13'4-century Spanish Arabic author, *Ibrahim b. Sahl 
al- Andalisi (Abu Ishaq). A 20'h-century writer who versified 
the Old Testament was the Egyptian Karaite Murad *Faraj. 
The literary use of biblical motifs in *United States literature 
is very much more recent. Old Testament influence may be 
seen in the writings of major 19‘-century authors such as Em- 
erson, Hawthorne, Whitman, and Whittier. Two best-selling 
religious romances by Joseph Holt Ingraham were The Pillar of 
Fire (1859) and The Throne of David (1860). Some writers of the 
20 century who dealt with Old Testament themes were Wil- 
liam Vaughn Moody (The Death of Eve, 1912), and Archibald 
MacLeish (Nobodaddy, 1926; J.B., 1958). Marc Connelly’s play 
The Green Pastures (1930) was a black reinterpretation of the 
Bible stories. American Jewish writers were prominent among 
those who sought new ideas in the Old Testament. They in- 
clude the novelists Robert *Nathan (Jonah, 1925), Irving *Fine- 
man (Jacob, 1941; Ruth, 1949), Howard *Fast (Moses, Prince of 
Egypt, 1958), and Maurice *Samuel; the playwrights Clifford 
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*Odets (whose The Flowering Peach, 1954, reinterpreted the 
story of Noah) and Paddy *Chayefsky (Gideon, 1961); and po- 
ets such as James *Oppenheim, Charles *Reznikoff, Delmore 
*Schwartz (Genesis, 1943), and Louis *Untermeyer. In *Cana- 
dian literature the poets Irving *Layton and Eli Mandel made 
much of biblical imagery; and Adele Wiseman (in The Sacri- 
fice, 1956) retold the story of the Akedah in a prairie setting. 
In more recent years, the women of the Bible have received 
special attention. Notable works are Anita Diamant’s Red Tent 
(1997), telling the story of Dinah, and Marek *Halter’s trilogy 
on Sarah, Zipporah, and Lilah (2004-6). 

The Hebrew Bible has been one of the most powerful lit- 
erary stimuli of the past millennium, inspiring poems, plays, 
novels, and stories in many languages. The Old Testament’s 
portrayal of the human condition and of man’s relation to 
the Divine remains an inexhaustible source of inspiration for 
Jews and non-Jews alike, wherever the Bible is freely taught 
and imbibed. 


MUSIC 


The musical setting of biblical texts or subjects is a basic ele- 
ment in both the Jewish and the Christian cultures. A bibli- 
cal text may be attached to a simple melodic pattern and in- 
corporated in the liturgy, or it may be set, with the technical 
resources of art music, for an ensemble of voices and instru- 
ments for performance on the concert stage. The extent of 
quotation may range from the repetition of a single verse — 
chosen for its overt or symbolic content — to an exposition of 
entire chapters or even books, which may vary from the sim- 
plest to the most complex. Finally, the “musicalization” of a 
biblical text or story-subject may serve as a means of carry- 
ing both performer and listener away from everyday reality, 
to the reenactment of a religious or historical experience; or 
it may be intended to achieve the exact opposite, drawing the 
traditional words, stories and characters into the contempo- 
rary world (as in the *Purimspiel, the Negro Spiritual, or the 
contemporary Israel “verse-song”). The mere enumeration of 
the repertoire of “The Bible in Music’, even within the limits 
of printed sources of European art music, is a virtually im- 
possible task, although partial lists have been published. The 
situation is further complicated by the use of mixed texts, 
especially in motets and cantatas, where biblical quotations, 
texts from the New Testament and ecclesiastical literature, 
and new poetic creations, alternate and complement each 
other symbolically. 

There is no field of Western art music in which the Bible 
has not been reflected at one time or another; the major forms 
are the Mass, oratorio, cantata, motet, and opera and operetta. 
Biblical subjects have also furnished the inspiration for various 
forms of instrumental music (such as Johann Kuhnau’s “Bibli- 
cal Sonatas” in the 18» century), as well as ballet. 

The problem of censorship has left its imprint on the his- 
tory of the “Bible in Music’, as it has on the spoken and visual 
arts, and especially in those forms intended for actual stage 
representation. Even when biblical characters were permitted 
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to appear, move and sing, the appearance of God was often 
forbidden, even as a disembodied voice. The late development 
of oratorio in France, for instance, is directly connected with 
such a ban, which was relaxed officially only about the mid- 
dle of the 18 century. In Russia the prohibition against rep- 
resenting biblical characters in a sung work was in force until 
the end of the Czarist regime. 

See also separate articles on individual characters, sub- 
jects and books of the Bible and Apocrypha, and on *Can- 
tillation; *Haggadah; *Hallel; *Hallelujah; *Music; *Priestly 
Blessing; *Psalms (Music); *Shema. 

[Bathja Bayer] 


ART 


The Hebrew Bible has been a continual source of inspiration 
to artists from classical antiquity until the present day and 
was a major source until the 17" century. In early Christian 
wallpaintings in the Roman catacombs and in the carvings 
on sarcophagi certain images including “Sacrifice of Isaac’, 
“Moses striking the Rock’, the “Three Men in the Fiery Fur- 
nace” (Shadrach, Meshach and Abed-Nego), and “Jonah and 
the Whale” continually recur. These images, which were as- 
sociated with Christian doctrines concerning the life to come, 
have their artistic origins in pagan art and also, perhaps, in 
Jewish visual representations of the Bible, such as those that 
survive in the wallpaintings of the synagogue at *Dura-Eu- 
ropos. In the East Roman (Byzantine) empire, the visual in- 
terpretation of the Bible was dominated by the icon, or “holy 
image’, whose form, credited with a divine origin, was pre- 
served unchanged for hundreds of years. This precluded the 
development of any narrative interest. The characteristic art- 
form of Byzantium was the mosaic, but the troubled condi- 
tion of the West after the fall of Rome discouraged ambitious 
schemes of architectural embellishment and favored instead 
the more modest illuminated manuscript. This was at first 
somewhat stylized, but the Carolingian period of the ninth 
century witnessed a renaissance of creativity. Traditional im- 
ages were transformed, iconography was developed, and a 
number of important schools of illumination came into being. 
Until the close of the Middle Ages, Christian representations 
of the Bible were governed by certain dogmatic considerations. 
Scenes from the Old Testament were held to prefigure episodes 
from the New, and were generally depicted in that light. Thus, 
the sacrifice of Isaac was taken to be symbolic of the Crucifix- 
ion of Jesus; the story of Jonah and the whale as a prefiguration 
of the Resurrection. In the age of the great Romanesque and 
Gothic cathedrals, from the 12 century onward, most of the 
arts tended to be subordinated to a total architectural ensem- 
ble. Gradually, however, each art began to regain a life of its 
own. The static carved figures round the cathedrals began to 
converse in groups; in Italy they were placed in niches which 
isolated them in an independent area of space. The same ten- 
dency was to be seen in other arts. 

The Gothic architecture of the North eliminated wall- 
space in order to let in the light, so that frescoes were re- 
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placed by stained-glass windows. In Italy wallpainting contin- 
ued to develop but, instead of remaining subordinate to the 
architectural scheme, it became increasingly of equal impor- 
tance to its setting. This tendency reached its culmination in 
Michelangelo’ great biblical frescoes in the Sistine Chapel 
in Rome. In the same way, illuminations which had formerly 
been integral to the text of a manuscript now developed 
into miniature paintings, in which an artist’s individual- 
ity could be expressed. Other changes occurred. Images no 
longer depended to the same degree on their purely symbolic 
significance. Artists sought to treat figures naturalistically, 
placing them in their natural settings. More and more, the 
biblical subject provided an opportunity for the study of 
contemporary life. Paintings developed a third dimension, 
with colors that were naturalistic rather than symbolic. The 
interest in the natural setting finally developed into landscape- 
painting. By the 17** century, the landscape in the paintings 
of Nicholas Poussin was given the same importance as the 
biblical figures, and in the paintings of his contemporary 
Claude Lorrain it is given even more. Some of Poussin’s bib- 
lical scenes are primarily studies of nature; thus his “Ruth 
and Boaz” (c. 1660-64, Paris, Louvre) is in reality a portrait 
of summer. 

National schools of painting developed, each with its 
own characteristics. The Italians rendered space according to 
the laws of perspective and took inspiration for their figures 
from the art of antiquity. French painters such as Claude Lor- 
rain utilized standardized compositions resembling stage-sets. 
The Germans sometimes divided up the picture-plane into a 
number of sections according to the theme. Italian painters 
favored boldly constructed landscapes and interiors, show- 
ing man as the master of space. Italian interiors were clearly 
visible and well defined, whereas northern interiors could be 
dark and mysterious, with filtered light such as is found in the 
works of *Rembrandt. The Italian Renaissance glorified man. 
In his Creation of Adam (1511, Vatican, Sistine Chapel), Michel- 
angelo depicted Adam as the perfect man, the image of God. 
Michelangelo created several of the most famous interpreta- 
tions of Old Testament figures. His sculpture of Moses on the 
tomb of Pope Julius 11 (c. 1513-16, Rome, S. Pietro in Vincoli) 
and David (at the Florence Academy) and his painting of Jer- 
emiah (c. 1511) in the Sistine Chapel frescoes are particularly 
noteworthy. In the 17" century, Rubens treated biblical themes 
with great dramatic freedom, and Rembrandt restored an ele- 
ment of supernatural mystery to painting, from which it had 
been banished by the development of naturalistic representa- 
tion. Rembrandt lived in the heyday of Protestantism, which 
had brought the Old Testament into favor but at the same time 
disapproved of paintings of the Bible. Nevertheless, it was a 
major theme in Rembrandt's work. In his biblical paintings, he 
abandoned the longstanding tradition of typology and treated 
each episode on its merits and not as a prefiguration of some- 
thing else. His tender, emotional treatment often suggested a 
subject rather than described it. His famous painting of David 
and Saul, for example, depicts their psychological relationship 
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but not an exact textual passage. He also made many biblical 
etchings and drawings. 

After the late 18 century there was no longer a univer- 
sally accepted style of painting, and hence no longer a lan- 
guage through which a painter of biblical subjects could easily 
communicate with the public. Morever, the authority of the 
Scriptures was no longer unquestioningly accepted. Paint- 
ings of the Bible became sporadic, and largely anecdotal or 
antiquarian. In the 19" century, however, major Jewish artists 
treated the subject for the first time, and, in the 20‘ century 
they accorded it a far more comprehensive treatment. Thus 
the Old Testament has been the subject of over 40 paintings 
and numerous etchings by Marc *Chagall and of many works 
by *Ben-Zion, which bear witness to the fascination the Bible 
continues to exert on artists up to the present time. 


Islamic Art 

In Islamic art Bible figures often occur in manuscript illustra- 
tion, but in less than profoundly religious context, being en- 
countered in histories, scientific works, or the type of book 
called Stories of the Prophets. The important period for this 
art was from the 14‘ to the 17‘ centuries, and the area was 
that under Persian influence. Various Genesis topics recur - 
Adam and Eve, Abel, Noah’s Ark, and especially Joseph and 
Potiphar’s wife. Moses and Solomon, both part of the Muslim 
canon, appear, and also Jonah and the whale. Style changes 
reflect those in the Persian secular miniature, and the man- 
ner is equally sensuous and realistic. 


ILLUSTRATED BIBLES IN MEDIEVAL 
ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS 


Pictorial biblical cycles in the early Middle Ages probably grew 
out of early Jewish art. Similarly, iconographical elements of 
the surviving biblical representations in Jewish monumen- 
tal art of the third and fourth centuries, and some Christian 
Greek and Latin illumination, suggest an earlier Jewish pro- 
totype. Representations of the midrashic aggadah in medieval 
Christian illumination also point to the same ancient source. 
It is not known whether the original source for biblical rep- 
resentation was architectural art, such as the third-century 
fresco cycle in the synagogue of *Dura-Europos, or an illus- 
trated biblical text. No ancient or early medieval Hebrew il- 
luminated Bible has survived, although this does not exclude 
the possibility that there may have been one in scroll or codex 
form before the 34 century. The Cotton Genesis, fragments of 
a Greek fifth-century Bible probably from Egypt (B.M. Cot- 
ton Ms. Otho. B. v1) is the earliest surviving illustrated bibli- 
cal manuscript. Its framed miniatures, placed within the text 
pages, may allude to an illustrated scroll as an archetype. The 
direct iconographic relation of the Cotton Genesis to the mo- 
saics in the church of Sta. Maria Maggiore in Rome further 
suggests a common prototype. The Cotton Genesis Recension 
maintained its influence during the Middle Ages in Eastern 
and Western biblical representations, such as 13'®-century mo- 
saics of S. Marco in Venice, and the 12't-century Hortus Deli- 
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ciarum, formerly in Strasbourg. Byzantine biblical represen- 
tations apparently belonged to another recension related to 
an important Greek manuscript, the Vienna Genesis (Vienna 
National Library Ms. Theo. Gr. 31). The incomplete text para- 
phrases the Book of Genesis, and illustrations appear at the 
bottom of each page. The position of the illustrations suggests 
a scroll archetype for the manuscript, since classical scien- 
tific scrolls were illustrated in this way. It has been suggested 
that the manuscript was made for a child’s biblical education. 
This theory accounts for the textual paraphrase, the legend- 
ary material, and many everyday scenes. Since the manuscript 
was painted on purple-tinted vellum, it was probably meant 
for a child of royal family. The style and motifs date it to the 
time of Justinian (sixth century). The Cotton and Vienna 
Genesis manuscripts are but two surviving examples of an 
important Eastern school of illumination in Alexandria, An- 
tioch and Constantinople. The “Joshua Roll” in the Vati- 
can Library (Palat. Grec. 431), probably of the tenth century, 
has a very shortened Greek text as captions to the consecu- 
tive pictorial episodes from the Book of Joshua, painted on a 
scroll. The style, iconography and some Classical motifs sug- 
gest a prototype which may go back to the second century 
C.E. 

Biblical illustrations of the Western tradition are best ex- 
emplified by the full-page illustrations of the Latin Ashburn- 
ham Pentateuch (Bib. Nat. Nouv. Acq. Lat. 2334). Dating from 
the seventh century, but of unknown origin, this manuscript 
contains iconography different from the Eastern tradition of 
the Cotton and Vienna Genesis recension, although a com- 
plete comparison is not possible because most of the full-page 
miniatures have been cut out. In the early Middle Ages illus- 
trations existed in the East and West for books of the Bible 
other than the Pentateuch. There were, for example, the fifth- 
century “Itala Fragments” illustrating episodes from 1 Samuel, 
and the Syrian Book of Kings of 705 c.E. (Paris, Nat. Ms. Syr. 
27). The “Itala Fragments” (Berlin Ms. Theo. Lat. fol. 485), 
which use a Latin translation earlier than that of St. Jerome, 
were found in a 17'-century binding. Some of the color had 
disappeared, exposing written instructions by the scribe to the 
artist regarding what he should illustrate in the miniatures. 
These instructions suggest the possibility that the illustration 
of Bible manuscripts may have been a matter of individual 
choice. By the pre-Iconoclastic period, Byzantine illumina- 
tors had developed a system of consecutive biblical illustra- 
tions. Such pictures were used, for example, to illustrate the 
book of Christian Topography by Cosmas Indicopleustes. As 
soon as the Iconoclastic bans were lifted after 843 C.E., bibli- 
cal representations returned to Byzantine illumination, fash- 
ioned after the surviving Early Christian and Antique repre- 
sentations. One example is the manuscript of the Sermons of 
St. Gregory of Nazianzus (c. 880 c.E.), which has extensive 
biblical illustrations. Consecutive cycles also continued in 
post-Iconoclastic times, mainly in illuminated psalters. Psal- 
ters illustrated the life of David, episodes from the Exodus 
from Egypt, and other passages mentioned in the text. The 
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two main types were the “aristocratic’, with full-page minia- 
tures and the “monastic’, with marginal illustrations. Among 
the best known Byzantine biblical manuscripts are the Greek 
Octateuchs, which contain the Pentateuch and the books of 
Joshua, Judges, and Ruth. The 11'- to 13*-century Octateuchs 
have small miniatures within the text. 

In the West, the most famous Carolingian center for bib- 
lical illustration was the French city of Tours. The Bibles of 
this school illustrate the life of the first men and Moses with 
the Israelites in the desert. It is possible that the large Bibles 
from Tours were inspired by a biblical illuminated manuscript 
of the Cotton Genesis recension and also by the Ashburnham 
Pentateuch, which was probably in Tours by the ninth cen- 
tury. Psalters were also illustrated in Carolingian art centers, 
the most notable being the Utrecht Psalter and the Stuttgart 
Psalter, which contain illustrations above each psalm. For an 
unknown reason, no consecutive cycle of biblical episodes ex- 
isted in Ottonian illumination, and the few biblical represen- 
tations were usually symbolic. Other regional schools, such 
as the Anglo-Saxon, Franco-Saxon and Italian, followed the 
same symbolic method. In Spain, however, a system of bibli- 
cal text illustrations survived from later antiquity, and formed 
the Catalan school of illumination of the 10* to 13‘ centuries. 
Artists used this system to illustrate the commentaries of Bea- 
tus of Liébana on the Apocalypse as well as complete Bibles. It 
was only through the influence of Byzantine art that biblical 
cycles were reestablished in the other parts of Western Europe 
during the 12" century. Most French, German and English 
Bibles of the 12" century had a few illustrations, probably all 
derived from Byzantine prototypes. The custom of adding a 
sequence of full-page biblical illustrations to the psalter was 
possibly also derived from Byzantine aristocratic psalters. The 
spread of biblical cycles attached to psalters from England to 
France during the 13 century is parallel to the development 
of the Gothic style in illuminated manuscripts. A complete 
series of biblical illustrations from the Creation to the build- 
ing of the Second Temple was produced in France, mainly 
in Paris, during the reign of *Louis 1x. The best examples 
are the Pierpont Morgan Picture Bible and the Psalter of St. 
Louis. This biblical series quickly spread from France to most 
European countries, and was incorporated into other types of 
books, such as the German Weltchroniks and Armenbibel, the 
French Histoire Universelle, Bible Moralisée, Biblia Pauperum 
and Speculum Humanae Salvationis, and the Hebrew Spanish 
Haggadot. During the early part of the Italian Renaissance, it 
became fashionable to illustrate biblical texts with elaborate 
miniatures on the first page of each book. Their iconography 
is mainly based on central and south Italian tradition, which 
preserved the most classical iconography, both in miniatures 
and in the monumental art of the period. Examples are the 
Pantheon Bible of the 12» century, the Padua Bible of the 14 
century, and the Bible of Borso d’Este of the 15 century. The 
early printed bibles mainly used the 158-century system of Ital- 
ian illuminated bibles and some of the early printed Gutenberg 
Bibles were hand decorated as if they were manuscripts. The 
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printed editions of the Poor Men's Bibles mainly followed the 
hand-produced examples of this type. 


[Bezalel Narkiss] 


Illuminated Hebrew Manuscripts 

The halakhah explicitly forbids the decoration of the Scroll 
of the Law read in the synagogue. (Tradition condemns the 
Jerusalemites of Alexandria for adorning their scroll with 
the name of God in gold; Sof. 1:8.) However, Hebrew Bibles 
in codex form, not used for reading in the synagogue, may 
have been decorated and illustrated in antiquity, though no 
such manuscripts have survived. Those illuminated Hebrew 
Bibles which still exist belong to a later period. They consist 
of four regional types: Oriental, Spanish, Ashkenazi, and Ital- 
ian. Their styles differ but they share iconographic and for- 
mal elements. 

Oriental Bibles may have originated in the first or sec- 
ond century and may have served as a model to the surviv- 
ing illuminated Bibles. A comparison of ninth- and 13"*-cen- 
tury illuminated manuscripts with first- and second-century 
monuments, such as wall paintings and floor mosaics, sug- 
gests that illuminated Bibles consisted of textual illustrations, 
implements of the Temple, and fully decorated pages which, 
from their likeness to designs on Oriental carpets, are known 
as carpet pages. The wall paintings in *Dura-Europos may 
be an example of a cycle inspired by Bible manuscripts. Later 
medieval Greek, Latin, and Hebrew illuminated manuscripts 
contain similar iconography. The Jewish legendary material 
(*aggadah) depicted in early synagogues and in later manu- 
scripts may allude to an illustrated paraphrase of the Bible, 
rather than to the canonic text. The early identification of the 
Temple portal and implements of the Temple with messianic 
and national aspirations made them an important subject of 
decoration in minor cult objects as well as in synagogal art. 
Another element which appears in early synagogal decora- 
tion, such as the Aegina and the *Bet Alfa floor mosaic, is the 
framed carpet-like area decorated with geometrical, repeti- 
tive patterns. The reappearance of such decorations in later 
illuminated Bibles makes it plausible that early Hebrew Bibles 
might well have been similarly illustrated. 


ORIENTAL. Most of the existing Oriental illuminated Hebrew 
Bibles come from Egypt. The earliest illuminated Bibles, of the 
ninth and tenth centuries, are of *Karaite rather than *Rab- 
banite origin. Of these, the earliest existing illuminated manu- 
script is a ninth-or tenth-century codex of the Latter Prophets, 
found in the Karaite synagogue in Cairo. This manuscript, to- 
gether with two Pentateuch fragments of 929 c.E. (Leningrad, 
Firkovich collection, 11, 17) and 951 c.£. (Ms. Firkovich, 11, 
8), and a tenth-century Karaite Pentateuch written in Arabic 
characters (British Museum, Ms. Or. 2540) help to establish 
the system of decorating Oriental Hebrew Bibles from the 
ninth to the 13 centuries. The style is Oriental and may be ei- 
ther Palestinian or Mesopotamian. Preceding the biblical text, 
there are fully decorated pages, colored in gold, green, red, 
and blue, either carpet pages or decorated pages containing 
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patterned masoretic micrography. The carpet pages are com- 
posed of repeated geometric designs or a central motif with 
ornamented frame. In several manuscripts, such as the Cairo 
Karaite Latter Prophets, there are two geometrical, patterned 
carpet pages which have an additional palmette motif on the 
outer border. The origin of such carpet pages is unknown, but 
similar types can be found in the eighth-century Christian sa- 
cred books of Hiberno-Saxon and Northumbrian origin, such 
as the Lindisfarne Gospels. In Hebrew Bibles they are directly 
related to the traditional opening and closing pages of Koran 
manuscripts of the same period. 

The other type of fully decorated pages in Oriental Bibles 
incorporates floral and geometric motifs outlined in microg- 
raphy. The text of the minute script is usually the *masorah 
magna. Some masoretic pages have a portal-like motif, al- 
though most have round, square, or rhomboid shapes. Floral 
and geometric elements sometimes frame dedicatory and col- 
ophon pages. In addition to the carpet pages, the Pentateuch 
manuscript dated 929 c.E. has two pages with a display or 
plan of the sacred implements of the tabernacle and Temple. 
These consist of the seven-branched candelabrum, shovels, the 
table of shewbread, jars, basins, Aaron’s flowering staff, and a 
highly stylized triple arcade, perhaps symbolizing the facade 
of the Temple, as well as a stylized Ark of the Covenant. The 
exposition of the menorah, the Ark, the jar of manna, and 
the triple-gate facade of the Temple probably originated in 
late Hellenistic tradition. All these elements appear on minor 
Jewish art objects of the first to the third centuries, such as 
clay oil lamps, painted gold-leaf glasses, and coins, as well as 
in monumental wall-painting in synagogues and catacombs 
and in later synagogal floor motifs. 

Within the text of the Oriental Bibles, traditionally writ- 
ten in three columns, divisional motifs demarcate the end of 
books, portions (parashot), and verses. At the end of books, 
there is usually an ornamental frame containing the number of 
verses in the book. Sometimes, these frames were extended to 
decorative panels, like the Stra headings in the Koran. Deco- 
rated roundels or other motifs, occasionally with mnemonic 
devices, mark the different parashot as well as the chapters of 
the Psalms. The roundels resemble the ‘ashira (division into 
verses), and the sajdah (pause for prostration) signs in con- 
temporary Korans. Other sections contain similar decorations. 
Most frequent is a paisley motif, derived from the Arabic let- 
ter ha, which resembles the khamise (five-verse section) nota- 
tion in Korans. The Songs of Moses (Ex. 15; Deut. 32) are tra- 
ditionally written in a distinct verse form, sometimes framed 
by decorative geometric and floral bands. An example is an 
11'b-century Persian Bible in the British Museum (Or. Ms. 
1467, fols. 117v-118v). Of the few existing examples of Orien- 
tal Bibles that contain text illustrations, two are 11'b-century 
Persian Pentateuchs. One has pictures of sacred vessels be- 
tween the text columns of the page, illustrating the text’s de- 
scription of the princes’ gifts to the tabernacle in the desert 
(Num. 7:1; Brit. Mus., Or. Ms. 1467, fols. 43-43v). The other 
has an illustration of the two tablets of the law inscribed with 
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the opening words of each Commandment, next to the text 
of the Ten Commandments (Ex. 20:2-17; Brit. Mus., Or. Ms. 
2363, fol. 73v). Portions of the Bible, especially the Pentateuch, 
intended for educational use were also decorated in the same 
manner. One example is the Jerusalem Shelah Lekha portion 
of 1106 c.£. Oriental Bibles of the 12** and 13' centuries carry 
on the tradition of carpet pages, decorated micrography, and 
divisional signs. 


SPANISH. The illumination of Spanish Bibles is derived from 
the Oriental ones. Like them, they contain carpet pages, illus- 
trations of the Temple implements, divisional signs for books, 
portions, and verses, and patterned masorah. Spanish Bibles 
also contain innovations, mainly in the comparative masoretic 
tables. No illuminated Bible from the Islamic “Golden Age” 
in Spain has survived. The extant Bibles of Christian Spain 
suggest a link between them and the early Oriental Bibles be- 
cause of their similar plan and iconography. The carpet pages 
of 13th- and 14'-century Spanish Bibles are placed mainly at 
the beginning and in the major divisions of the Bibles. These 
carpet pages combine painted motifs with figurated masorah 
and are framed by verses in monumental scripts. 

The earliest recognizable Spanish school of Bible illus- 
tration developed in Castile during the second half of the 13 
century. Examples of illuminated Bibles from this school in- 
dicate an Oriental origin in both the type of decoration and 
the main floral, geometric, and micrographic motifs. The car- 
pet page from the Damascus Keter, in the National and Uni- 
versity Library in Jerusalem, a Bible copied in Burgos in 1260 
by Menahem b. Abraham ibn Malik, is a good example of the 
Spanish style. The Oriental flavor of the foliage scroll, outlined 
by micrography, is somewhat subdued by the Western touch 
of a burnished gold filling and magenta-brown background. 
Other Bibles from Castile, such as the 14**-century codex from 
Cervera, near Toledo (Lisbon, National Library, Ms. 72) reveal 
more Westernized taste, and were probably influenced by the 
southern French schools of illumination; Provence should be 
regarded both culturally and socially as part of the northern 
Spanish schools. 

The most common illustrations of the Spanish Bibles 
are the implements of the Temple. They are usually shown in 
a double-page spread in front of the manuscript, next to the 
carpet pages, rather than in the form of a plan of the Tem- 
ple or tabernacle. A Bible copied in Perpignan in 1299 (Paris, 
Bibliothéque Nationale, cod. héb. 7) contains one of the earli- 
est full-page expositions of the implements of the tabernacle. 
The implements are arranged arbitrarily within frames. The 
first page (fol. 12v) shows the seven-branched menorah and 
its tongs and fire pans, with two step-like stones on either side 
of the base, the jar of manna, the staff of Moses and Aaron’s 
flowering rod, the Ark with the tablets of the law deposited 
in it, the two winged cherubim over the Ark-cover, and the 
table with the shewbread - two rows of six loaves - above 
which are two incense ladles. On the second page (fol. 13) are 
the gold incense altar, silver trumpets, the horn, the sacrifi- 
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cial altar with a leaning ramp, the laver on its stand, vessels, 
basins, pans, shovels, and forks. An earlier Bible of the same 
type from Toledo (1277) is in the Biblioteca Palatina, Parma 
(Ms. 2668). 

The Farhi Bible (Sassoon Collection, Ms. 368), one of the 
richest Bibles of the 14** century, was both copied and deco- 
rated by Elisha b. Abraham b. Benveniste b. Elisha, called Cr- 
escas (b. 1325). It took him 17 years, from 1366 to 1382, to com- 
plete the work which, as his colophon reveals, he undertook 
for his own use. The manuscript was previously in the posses- 
sion of the Farhi family of Damascus and Aleppo. The actual 
biblical text is preceded by 192 fully decorated pages, 29 of 
which are carpet pages and nine, full-page miniatures. Among 
the illustrations are several pages of drawings of the imple- 
ments. The Bible became a substitute for the Temple and was 
called Mikdashiyyah (“God's Temple”). Thus, in Spanish Bibles 
the implements symbolize the messianic hope for the rebuild- 
ing of the Temple. A tree on a hill representing the *Mount of 
Olives, where tradition states that the precursor of the Mes- 
siah will appear, is included among the implements - a further 
indication of the messianic intent of the illustration. Plans of 
the Temple also exist in Spanish illumination. One early ex- 
ample is attached to the First Ibn Merwas Bible of Toledo, 1306 
(British Museum, Ms. Or. 2201). A large fragment, executed 
by Joshua b. Abraham ibn Gaon in Soria (1306), is bound to- 
gether with the Second Kennicott Bible (Oxford, Bodleian Li- 
brary, Ms. Ken. 2). It contains all the implements and vessels 
of the Second Temple arranged in ground-plan form, unlike 
the more common random arrangement. 

A few Bibles have other illustrations next to the carpet 
pages. The Farhi Bible has several, among which are the laby- 
rinth of the seven walls of Jericho and the tents of Jacob and 
his wives. Two novel features appear in the carpet pages of 
Spanish Bibles. One is the calendar page, according to the Jew- 
ish year. Most of the calendars are circular, similar to the zo- 
diac form; some, such as that in the First Joshua Ibn Gaon Bible 
of 1301 (Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, cod. héb. 21), consist 
of movable disks. Contemporary calendars were also added, 
usually beginning with the year in which the manuscript was 
written. The second major novelty is the comparative tables of 
the masorah. The different versions of the masorah of *Ben- 
Asher and *Ben-Naphtali are written in columns framed by ar- 
cades which resemble the early medieval canon tables. In some 
manuscripts, the tradition of the fully arcaded pages persists 
even though the text is different. The First Kennicott Bible, a 
masterpiece of Spanish-Jewish art (Oxford, Bodleian Library, 
Ms. Ken. 1), was copied, punctuated, and edited according to 
the masorah by Moses Jacob ibn Zabara, and completed, as 
his colophon shows, on July 24, 1476, in the Spanish town of 
Corunna, for Isaac son of Don Solomon de Braga. The manu- 
script was planned and fashioned in scope and decoration on 
the model of the Cervera Bible (1300, Lisbon, Univ. Lib. Ms. 
72). The illumination was done by Joseph *Ibn Hayyim, who 
fashioned his colophon in zoo- and anthropomorphic letters, 
similar to those of *Joseph ha-Zarefati, the artist of the Cervera 
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Bible. Joseph ibn Hayyim however, added many new elements 
to his work. These additions include 14 fully decorated carpet 
pages, some illustrating the traditional array of implements 
of the tabernacle. As in the Cervera Bible, a number of pages 
are decorated with arcades which serve as frames for David 
*Kimhi’s grammatical compendium. Some of these arcades 
have pictorial borders, such as an army of hares besieging a 
wolf ina castle (fol. 443). 

The Spanish artists, following the Oriental tradition, used 
divisional signs for books and parashot although in a more 
elaborate way and with some text illustrations. These can 
be seen as early as 1260, in some parashot signs in the Damas- 
cus Keter. The First Kennicott Bible has several such illustra- 
tions (e.g., Phinehas brandishing his spear). Unlike Oriental 
Bibles, the beginnings of books in some Spanish manuscripts 
have a text illustration. The Kennicott Bible presents Jonah 
and the whale (fol. 305). The Cervera Bible has several text 
illustrations. The indicator for Parashat Ki-Tavo (Deut. 26) 
displays a basket of fruit, illustrating the offerings of the 
first fruit in the Temple; above it are an elephant and castle, 
the royal arms of Castile. At the end of Exodus there is a 
panel showing the menorah (fol. 60). A stag is painted along- 
side Psalm 42 (fol. 326), and a lamenting grotesque decorates 
Lamentations (fol. 371v). Zechariah (fol. 316v) is illustrated by 
his vision of the two olive trees providing oil for the meno- 
rah. Jonah (fol. 304) opens with a picture of a ship with sail- 
ors, under which the prophet is being swallowed head first 
by a whale - a not uncommon scene in illuminated Span- 
ish Bibles. 

A similar picture of a sailing vessel is found at the begin- 
ning of Jonah in a Bible written in Soria (1312) by Shem Tov 
b. Abraham ibn Gaon, probably a brother of Joshua ibn Gaon 
(Sassoon Collection, Ms. 82). Further resemblances between 
the Shem Tov Bible and the Cervera Bible, such as the gram- 
matical and masoretic treatises written within columns and 
the crouching lions at the bases of arcades, suggest that they 
are based on a common model. These two manuscripts are 
also related in artistic style. The numerous text illustrations 
in the margins and between the columns of the First Joshua 
Ibn Gaon Bible (Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale cod. héb. 20) 
include Noah's ark (fol. 13), the dove holding an olive branch 
(fol. 14), Hagar’s water jug (fol. 20), Abraham's sacrificial knife 
(fol. 20v), the goblet of Pharaoh’s butler (fol. 133), David's sling 
with Goliath’s sword, and the bear and lion killed by David 
(fol. 170). Of all the 15t-century Bibles, the First Kennicott 
Bible has the largest number of text illustrations. At the open- 
ing of the Book of Jonah (fol. 305), the traditional picture of 
the prophet being swallowed head first by a whale, beneath a 
decorated ship, is depicted in a way similar to that in the Cer- 
vera Bible. There is also an illustration of King David at the 
beginning of 11 Samuel (fol 185) in the Kennicott Bible. Floral 
and geometric shapes composed of micrographic masorah 
decorate the margins of some text pages. As in the Oriental 
Bibles, the two songs of Moses are often written in a special 
form and sometimes have a frame decorated with colors or 
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micrography, which is also used in the ornamentation of car- 
pet pages from the 13" to the 15* centuries. 

Hebrew illustrated Bibles must have been so common in 
Spain that Castilian translations of the Bible may have used 
their illustrations as early as the 13" century. Jewish iconogra- 
phy is also predominant in the Castilian *Alba Bible. 

The 15**-century Yemenite school of illumination, like 
the Spanish, follows the Oriental school. Many Yemenite 
Bibles contain carpet pages ornamented with floral and ani- 
mal motifs in micrography of colors (e.g., Brit. Mus., Or. Ms. 
2348 of Sanaia, 1469, and Or. Ms. 2211 of 1475). The microg- 
raphy in these manuscripts is of biblical verses and Psalms, 
not the masorah. 


ASHKENAZI. Hebrew Bibles of the Ashkenazi school fall 
into two categories: one consists of complete Bibles, mostly in 
large, even giant, format, such as the Ambrosian Bible (Ulm, 
1236-38), written in large script with Aramaic translation in- 
corporated into the text after each verse; the other contains 
the Pentateuch with its Aramaic translation, the five scrolls, 
*haftarot, parts of Job, and sometimes the “passages of doom” 
in Jeremiah (2:29-3:12; 9:24-10:16). Ashkenazi Bibles are illu- 
minated in a different fashion from the Oriental and Spanish 
ones. Most are decorated by the punctuator-masorete in mi- 
crography and pen drawing, either in large initial-word pan- 
els or in the margins of the text area. Illuminated Bibles of the 
Ashkenazi tradition do not contain carpet pages and only oc- 
casionally have expositions of the Temple implements. What 
sometimes appears like a carpet page is in fact an excess of 
masoretic material copied in decorative shapes, either at the 
beginning or the end of books of the Bible. Implements of the 
Temple are very rare. One example occurs in the Regensburg 
Pentateuch of about 1300, now in the Israel Museum, Jeru- 
salem, which has an exposition of the tabernacle implements, 
including Aaron in his robes extending his arm to light a very 
large menorah, which is depicted on the facing page. 

The most common illuminations of French and German 
Bibles are initial-word panels, which sometimes include text 
illustrations. The Rashi commentary on the Pentateuch from 
Wuerzburg, 1233 (Munich, Cod. Heb. 5) has initial-word pan- 
els to each parashah which includes a text illustration. The 
Ambrosian Bible (Mss. B. 30-32 inf.) has illustrated panels to 
most of the books. At the end of the third volume, this manu- 
script has full-page eschatological illustrations, which depict 
the Feast of the Righteous in Paradise, and a cosmological 
picture. The British Museum Miscellany (Ms. Add. 11.639) of 
c. 1280 contains three cycles of full-page miniatures of bib- 
lical episodes, which were probably intended to illustrate a 
northern French Bible. Painted initial-word panels also exist 
and sometimes extend to a full page, as in the Duke of Sussex 
Pentateuch in the British Museum. Sometimes these painted 
panels illustrate the text, but a few are merely decorative. The 
46 medallions of the frontispiece to Genesis in the Schocken 
Bible in Jerusalem depict episodes from the entire Pentateuch, 
beginning with Adam and Eve by the Tree of Knowledge and 
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ending with Balaam being stopped by an angel while riding 
his ass. 

The other most prominent type of decoration in the 
Ashkenazi Bible is the elaborate marginal micrography. The 
masoretic micrography sometimes contains text illustrations. 
Some opening panels and colophons are also decorated by 
micrography, and the micrography within the text sometimes 
forms an illustration of the text. The Duke of Sussex Pentateuch 
(fol. 28) shows the ram caught in a thicket alongside the text 
of the sacrifice of Isaac. A Bible in the British Museum (Ms. 
Add. 21160, c. 1300), has some interesting examples of such 
illustrated micrography; e.g., Joseph riding a horse (fol. 192), 
Pharaoh's baker carrying a triple basket on his head (fol. 43), 
the four beasts of Ezekiel’s vision (fol. 285), and Jonah being 
spewed from the mouth of the whale and seated under a tree 
(fol. 292-292v). However, most of the masoretic variations sur- 
rounding the text form grotesques. Ashkenazi Pentateuchs of 
the second half of the 14" century are smaller and illustrated in 
a manner differing from that of the earlier period — the Coburg 
Pentateuch of 1369, is an example of this later type. 


ITALIAN. Very few illuminated Italian Bibles of the 13> cen- 
tury survive, and most of them are of Roman origin. The 
Bishop Bedell Bible of 1284 (Cambridge, Emmanuel College) is 
a typical example. It contains two full-page decorated panels, 
which include some inscriptions. Decorated arches surround 
the opening pages or text columns of the different books, and 
the initial word is written in a larger script. Parashot signs 
in the margin follow the Oriental type. A two-volume Bible 
in the British Museum (Ms. Harl. 5710-11), from about 1300 
preserves the two typical techniques of decoration - water- 
color pen drawings and painted illuminations. The openings 
of each book of the Bible are headed by painted initial-word 
panels and surrounded by foliage scrolls - either around the 
whole page or one text column. The foliage scrolls are wiry 
and incorporate animals, birds, fish, and grotesques in a style 
which was common in the province of Emilia and influenced 
mainly by the Bolognese school. This Bible contains a few 
text illustrations. Under the initial-word panel of Genesis 
(fol. 1), there is a painted panel containing seven medallions, 
five of which represent the creation of heaven and earth, the 
sun, moon, and stars, water, trees, and beasts. Each medal- 
lion shows the hand of God emerging from segments of the 
sky. At the end of the Pentateuch (fol. 136), there is a full-page 
drawing of a delicately formed menorah painted in red, green, 
ocher, and brown. The entire page is framed and filled with 
painted foliage scrolls combined with grotesques and drag- 
ons. Another delicately painted manuscript of Emilian style, 
from the end of the 13‘ century, is a psalter in the Biblioteca 
Palatina in Parma (Ms. 1870). Many of the chapter openings 
have small initial-word panels with grotesques and animals 
in the margins. Some illustrate the text: weeping people, with 
their violins hung upon a willow, illustrate Psalm 137, “By the 
waters of Babylon there we sat down... We hung our harps 
upon the willows in the midst thereof”; a man conducting a 
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choir illustrates Psalm 149, “Hallelujah, sing to the Lord a new 
song.” Italian Bibles of the 14 and 15" century are decorated 
by initial-word and -letter panels, with marginal ornamenta- 
tion and some illustrations. 

‘The Aberdeen Bible (University of Aberdeen, Ms. 23) was 
completed probably in Naples in 1493 by Isaac b. David Balansi 
(i.e., Valensi), presumably a Spaniard who had been expelled 
from Spain in 1492. While the Spanish influence is evident in 
the manuscript’s masoretic micrography and parashot indica- 
tors, it does not appear in the fully decorated pages contain- 
ing the comparative tables of masorah, initial-word panels, 
and border illumination; these are purely south Italian. The 
heavy borders, decorated with foliage scrolls, animals, birds, 
and large pearls framing the table of haftarot, are typical of 
the other illuminated pages in this Bible. 

With the Renaissance in Italy, Hebrew illumination 
reached its artistic peak. It developed through the ready pa- 
tronage of affluent Jewish loan-bankers who supported such 
fine illuminators as those who produced the Rothschild Mis- 
cellany (Ms. 24, Jerusalem, Israel Museum) and the Biblio- 
theque Nationale’s Portuguese Bible (Ms. héb. 15). Unique in 
the richness of their decoration, these manuscripts were in 
great demand, but only a few families could afford the single 
productions. 

With the invention of the printing press, by the end of 
the 15" century handwritten Bible illumination practically 
ceased. The decoration of printed Bibles developed a different 
form and content, except for the illuminated scrolls of Esther, 
which evolved a specific tradition. 

See also *Illuminated Manuscripts, Illuminated *Hagga- 
dot, and illuminated *mahzorim. 

[Bezalel Narkiss] 


For more information on individual biblical figures in 
the arts see also the articles on the following: *Abraham, *Ab- 
salom, *Adam, *Akedah, *Athaliah, Babel, Tower *of, *Balaam, 
*Belshazzar, *Cain (and Abel), *Creation, *Daniel, *David, 
*Deborah, *Decalogue, *Elijah, *Esther, *Ezekiel, *Gideon, 
*Habakkuk, *Hezekiah, *Hosea, *Isaac, *Isaiah, *Jacob, *Je- 
phthah, *Jeremiah, *Jerusalem, *Job, *Joel, *Jonah, *Joseph, 
*Joshua, *Lamentations, *Melchizedek, *Moses, *Nebuchad- 
nezzar, *Noah, *Psalms, *Rachel, *Ruth, *Samson, *Samuel, 
*Saul, *Sodom (and Gomorrah), *Solomon, *Song of Songs, 
*Temple. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: IN LITERATURE: N,J.E. Rothschild, Baron 
de, Le mistére du Viel Testament... 6 vols. (1878-91), includes extensive 
bibliography of biblical plays in French; A. Sakheim, Das juedische 
Element in der Weltliteratur (1924); L. Finkelstein (ed.), The Jews, 2 
(19607), 1452-86; M. Roston, Biblical Drama in England (1968); Shu- 
nami, Bibliography, 248-58 passim. IN MUSIC: JL, 1 (1927), col. 997-9. 
IN ART: J. Leveen, The Hebrew Bible in Art (1944); R. Wischnitzer, in: 
L. Finkelstein, The Jews, 2 (19607), 1322-48; T. Arnold, The Old and 
New Testaments in Muslim Religious Art (1932); JL, 1 (1927), 985-93 
Encyclopedia of World Art, 2 (1960), 483-516; D.S. Berkowitz, In Re- 
membrance of Creation: Evolution of Art Scholarship in the Medieval 
and Renaissance Bible (1968). ILLUSTRATED BIBLES: Mayer, Art, in- 
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dex; G. Hareloff, in: zAw, 69 (1957), 103-29; S.C. Cockerell, and MLR. 
James, A Book of Old Testament Illustrations of the Middle of the Thir- 
teenth Century (1927); A. de Laborde, Etude sur la Bible moralisée il- 
lustrée, 5 vols. (1911-27). ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS: Gutmann, 
in: Gesta, 5 (1966), 39-44; D.S. Sassoon, Ohel Dawid, 1 (1932), 6-14, 
pl. 1; B. Narkiss, in: Catalogue of the Israel Museum, 40 (1967), nos. 
1, 2; 3, 4, 16, 18, 19; idem, Hebrew Illuminated Manuscripts (1969), in- 
dex; C.O. Nordstrém, in: Byzantion, 25-27 (1955-57), 487-93; idem, 
The Duke of Alba’s Castilian Bible (1967); M. Gengaro, F. Leoni and G. 
Villa, Codici decorati e Miniati dell’ Ambrosiana (1957), 13-62; Mayer, 
Art, nos. 53, 523, 670A, 800, 876, 1071, 1190, 1721, 2003, 2074, 2207, 
2221, 2223, 2525, 2547, 2775, 2776. 


BIBLE CODES, a system of inquiry involving the discovery 
of pairs of conceptually related terms in the biblical text us- 
ing Equidistant Letter Sequences (ELS). The system involves 
choosing or finding a sequence of letters that make up a name 
or a date, not necessarily in the order in which the name is 
spelled, that is found in the biblical text at equal distances 
from one another. Thus, the letters of the Hebrew name, Ram- 
bam, might appear every 10 letters in a portion of the book 
of Genesis. Nearby, the letters of the Rambam’s date of birth 
might appear in another sequence of say every 12 letters. The 
assumption is that the close proximity of these two related let- 
ter sequences is not due to chance. The Bible Codes are un- 
derstood to be the result of a divine hand that planted them 
in the Bible text. How else can we explain the existence of the 
names and birth dates of medieval rabbis in a text that is over 
3,000 years old - it is asked. 

ELS was first applied scientifically to the Bible by Profes- 
sor Eliyahu Rips, an Israeli mathematician, in 1983. In 1985, 
Rips, together with Doron Witztum and Yoav Rosenberg, 
conducted an experiment to find the names of famous rabbis 
and the dates of their birth or death in the book of Genesis 
using ELS. The experiment utilized a list of names based on 
the Encyclopedia of Great Men in Israel (Hebrew) compiled by 
Shlomo Havlin. The experiment, conducted using a computer 
program, resulted in the discovery of the rabbis’ names in close 
proximity to their dates of birth, a result that could not, it was 
argued, be the result of chance or coincidence. The Bible text 
used for the experiment was the Koren Hebrew edition of the 
Bible. The editor of the professional journal Statistical Science 
requested that the experiment be repeated and it was. Thus, in 
1994, Rips, Witztum and Rosenberg published their findings 
in Statistical Science (vol. 9, 1994, no. 3, 429-38). 

Since then, the Bible Codes have become the subject of 
great controversy. The debate can be divided into three areas: 
(a) statistics; (b) Bible; and (c) education. 


Statistics 

A number of scholars, especially Brenden McKay, Maya Bar- 
Hillel, Dror Bar-Natan, Gil Kalai, and Barry Simon have se- 
verely criticized the findings of Rips, Witztum, and Rosenberg. 
They are critical of the way the list of names was compiled be- 
cause variations on the spelling of names or appellation could 
have negated the results. In addition, not all of the pairs of rab- 
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bis and dates were actually discovered. Barry Simon writes, 
“,..the complexity of the experiment suggests that the result 
may be sensitive to changes of the method of measuring dis- 
tances and the statistical method used” (http://www.wopr. 
com/biblecodes/). Simon, along with others, have used the 
Bible Codes system to discover rabbis’ names and other word 
sets in both English and Hebrew texts other than the Bible. 


Bible 

Jewish Bible scholars, such as Menachem Cohen of the He- 
brew University (http://cs.anu.edu.au/~bdm/dilugim/cohen_ 
eng.html), and Christian Bible scholars, such as Richard Tay- 
lor (Journal of the Evangelical Theological Society, December 
2000), of the Dallas Theological Seminary, have been very 
critical of the Bible Codes. Taylor writes, “..most important, 
I do not believe that the real issues in this discussion actually 
lie in the discipline of mathematical probability. Bible code ad- 
vocates have based much of their theory upon arguments from 
statistical probability. However, the Bible code phenomenon 
is ultimately an issue of Old Testament textual criticism, and 
no amount of statistical probability or mathematical specula- 
tion can alter that fact. Any Bible code theory that plays loose 
with known facts concerning the transmission of the Biblical 
text is working with an inherent flaw that is actually fatal to 
its claims and conclusions” (ibid.). Put simply, the Koren edi- 
tion of the Bible is in no way the “authoritative” text of the 
Bible, for there is none. For instance, there are variant spell- 
ings of words throughout the bible that appear in the Aleppo 
Codex, the Leningrad manuscript, the Sassoon Manuscript, 
and the original printing of the Mikraot Gedolot in Venice. 
These variant spellings, along with other textual phenomena 
in the Bible, such as ketiv and geri, certainly affect the results 
of a code based on equal distances between letters. Taylor 
sums it up by saying, “If there are significant textual prob- 
lems in the Hebrew Bible - whether in the form of pluses, or 
minuses, or substitutions, etc. - such a problem causes a fa- 
tal disaster for any theory of ELS, even if it were theoretically 
possible to allow for such a phenomenon in the non-extant 
original text” (ibid.). 


Education 

The only Jewish organization that is actively using the Bible 
Codes as part of their educational curriculum is *Aish HaTo- 
rah. A lesson about the Bible Codes is included in their Dis- 
covery seminars, the purpose of which is to prove the Divine 
origin of the Torah. An active defense of the Codes and their 
use is found on their website (http://www.aish.com/seminars/ 
discovery/Codes/codes.htm#prime). Many Jewish educators 
object to the use of the Codes, especially in teaching those who 
are relatively uninformed about Judaism (the target popula- 
tion of the Discovery Seminars), given the debate surround- 
ing the validity of the Codes themselves. 

In recent times, numerous people have written books 
purportedly predicting future events on the basis of the Codes, 
particularly Michael Drosnin (The Bible Code, 1997, and The 
Bible Code 2, 2002). Such works have been rejected by both 
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sides of the scholarly debate. It is interesting to note that a 
Google search of “Bible Codes” reveals 990,000 related web- 
sites, the overwhelming majority of which are Christian sites. 
The Christian community has eagerly accepted the Bible 
Codes while the broader Jewish community has expressed 
a greater skepticism. Bible Codes computer programs can 
be purchased so consumers can run their own Bible Code 
searches. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Rips, D. Witztum, and Y. Rosenberg, in: 
Statistical Science 9:3 (1994), 429--38; D. Witztum, at: http://www.to- 
rahcodes.co.il/; B. McKay et. al., at: http://cs.anu.edu.au/~bdm/dil- 
ugim/torah.html; B. Simon, at: http://www.wopr.com/biblecodes/; M. 
Cohen, at: http://cs.anu.edu.au/~bdm/dilugim/cohen_eng.html; R. 
Taylor, in: Journal of the Evangelical Theological Society (Dec. 2000); 
http://www.aish.com/seminars/discovery/Codes/codes.htm#prime; 
http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Bible_code; D. Thomas, in: Skeptical In- 
quirer (Mar.—Apr. 1998); idem, in: ibid. (Mar.—Apr. 2003). 


[David Derovan (24 ed.)] 


BIBLE SOCIETIES, associations intended to propagate the 
Christian Bible, i.e., the Old and New Testaments. ‘The first 
association of this kind was founded in 1719 in Halle an der 
Saale, and from 1775 was called the Cansteinsche Bibelanstalt. 
Numerous Bible societies were founded from the beginning of 
the 19» century in the wake of the missionary societies estab- 
lished between 1792 and 1800 in England, Holland, and Ger- 
many. The British and Foreign Bible Society was founded in 
1804, the Bible Society of Basle in 1804, that of Berlin in 1805, 
Holland in 1814, Norway in 1815, the American Bible Society 
in 1816, and the Société Biblique de Paris in 1818. Other im- 
portant societies are the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, the American and Foreign Bible Society, 
the Baptist Missionary Society, the Bible Translation Society, 
the Church Missionary Society, the National Bible Society of 
Scotland, the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
and the Trinitarian Bible Society. In general, these societies 
publish the biblical texts without commentaries, but they have 
also issued emended texts of existing translations and edi- 
tions. They have also published the Greek and Latin editions 
of Nestlé (1879), Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica (1905; the Bible Soci- 
ety of Wuerttemberg), and the Bible du Centenaire (1916-48; 
Société Biblique de Paris). Photographic reproductions of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society Hebrew Bible have been is- 
sued in various formats by some Jewish publishers. The mas- 
oretic Bible of C.D. *Ginsburg was published by the same so- 
ciety in 1926 in London. 

Bibles published by these societies are disseminated by 
the mission societies or by large-scale retailing. Since the be- 
ginning of the 19" century, over a thousand million copies 
of biblical texts in over a thousand languages have been thus 
published and distributed. The British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety alone has published texts in 700 languages and dialects 
and distributed a total of 550,000,000 copies, 130,000,000 
of which were of the Old Testament. In a single year before 
World War 11, this society distributed 11,000,000 copies of 
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the Bible, the National Bible Society of Scotland 4,000,000, 
and the American Bible Society 7,000,000. In China, before 
the accession to power of the Communists, 9,000,000 copies 
of biblical texts were distributed annually. Owing to the low 
prices they charge, these societies frequently succeed in sell- 
ing their Hebrew editions of the Bible, with or without trans- 
lation, to Jews. The issue of equally low-priced Hebrew Bibles 
by Jewish authorities or institutions, with or without transla- 
tions, to counteract this disguised missionary activity of the 
Bible societies is a relatively recent undertaking. The edition 
of the New Testament in Hebrew translation is more openly 
designed for missionary work among Jews. The first New Tes- 
tament in Hebrew was published in 1817 by the London Soci- 
ety for Promoting Christianity among Jews (better known as 
the London Jews’ Society). The translation of the New Testa- 
ment by FE. *Delitzsch appeared between 1877 and 1892 in at 
least 13 editions. Other translations openly intended for Jews 
have been published in Yiddish, Judeo-Arabic, Judeo-Per- 
sian, and Ladino. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: 1T.H. Darlow and H.E Moule (comps.), His- 
torical Catalogue of the Printed Editions of Holy Scripture in the Li- 
brary of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 2 vols. in 4 (1903-11, repr. 
1963); S. de Dietrich, Le Renouveau Biblique (19497), 89 ff; Bouyer, in: 
Bible et Vie Chrétienne, 13 (1956), 7-21. 

[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


°BIBLIANDER (Buchmann), THEODOR (1504-1564), 
Swiss Hebraist and theologian. In 1531, Bibliander succeeded 
Zwingli as lecturer in Septuagintal studies, but his denial of 
absolute predestination cost him his post. His publications in- 
clude a Hebrew grammar (1535), a commentary on the Hebrew 
text of Nahum (1534), and a treatise interpreting Ezra with ref- 
erence to Roman history (1553?). Bibliander left Basle with a 
projected translation of the Koran (of which he published an 
interpretation, 1543) when the enterprise encountered local 
difficulties; he was also a collaborator of Leo Juda in his Latin 
version of the Bible (1543). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.J. Christinger, Theodor Bibliander (Ger., 
1867); Dictionnaire historique et biographique de la Suisse (1921-34); J. 
Prijs, Die Basler hebraeischen Drucke, 1492-1866 (1964), 102, 128. 


[Raphael Loewe] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. As in general bibliography, the develop- 
ment of Hebrew bibliography is characterized by the transition 
from brief listings to more detailed catalogues. ‘The listing of 
the books of the Bible which appears in the Talmud (BB 14b, 
15a) had as its purpose the fixing of an authoritative order for 
the biblical books as a guide for the copyists. Lists of books for 
broader purposes, among them those of the Cairo Genizah, 
have come down from the 11 century. Sometimes these list- 
ings contain only the name of the book; in other cases, the 
author’s name is also included. In some of the later booklists, 
short annotations also appear. Bibliographical lists within the 
biographical listings are found in genealogical works of the 
16" century, as in Sefer Yuhasin by Abraham *Zacuto and in 
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Shalshelet ha-Kabbalah by Gedaliah *Ibn Yahya. In the early 
part of the 17" century several important ventures in the field 
of bibliography were undertaken. Johannes *Buxtorf the el- 
der published De abbreviaturis hebraicis, liber novus et copio- 
sus (Basle, 1613) in which he included a section on rabbinic 
literature entitled Bibliotheca rabbinica ordine alphabetico 
disposita. This listing of 324 works, arranged in alphabetical 
order by titles, is the first bibliographic catalogue of rabbinic 
literature. *Manasseh Ben Israel, in his listing of sources used 
by him in the first part of his Conciliador (Frankfurt, 1632), 
distinguished six categories of Hebrew literature: Talmud and 
Midrash; commentaries on these; commentaries on the Bible; 
Kabbalah; posekim and responsa; sermons, grammar, chronol- 
ogy, and legal literature. The first, however, to compile a true 
bibliography of Hebrew literature was Giulio *Bartolocci in 
his Bibliotheca Magna Rabbinica (4 vols., Rome, 1675-93; repr. 
1969). The Christian scholar Carlo Giuseppe Imbonati added 
a fifth volume, Bibliotheca Latina Hebraica (Rome, 1694). 
Bartolocci’s work is arranged in alphabetical order of authors, 
supplemented by a list of subjects in Latin and an abridged list- 
ing in Hebrew. Leone *Modena assisted the bishop of Lodéve, 
J. Plantavit de la Pause; in his Bibliotheca Rabbinica (appended 
to his Florilegium Biblicum, 1645) by supplying him with a 
list of 500 names of rabbis, which he used for his alphabetic 
dictionary of 780 Hebrew books. ‘The first Jewish bibliogra- 
pher was Shabbetai *Bass whose Siftei Yeshenim (Amsterdam, 
1680) contains a bibliography arranged by title, followed by 
the name of the author, the date and place of publication, the 
format, and some indication of content. The approximate 
number of listings in this bibliography is 2,200, including 
manuscripts. The third important pioneer bibliographer was 
another Christian, Johann Christoph *Wolf. He utilized the 
two previous bibliographies in compiling his own four-vol- 
ume work, Bibliotheca Hebraea (Hamburg, 1715-33; repr. 1969). 
He corrected some of the material found in the earlier works, 
using the library of David b. Abraham *Oppenheim. The ge- 
nealogical reference work of David *Conforte Kore ha-Dorot 
(1746, 18467) contains much valuable bibliographic material. 
It should be noted, also, that Jehiel *Heilperin included in 
his Seder ha-Dorot (Karlsruhe, 1769) the names of the books 
which are referred to in Bass’ bibliography, though generally 
he omitted the place and year of publication, even when these 
were included in the Siftei Yeshenim. Especially valuable from 
a bibliographical standpoint is the H.J.D. *Azulai’s Shem ha- 
Gedolim (1774-86, 1853, 1876), which contains an alphabetical 
listing of Hebrew books and manuscripts. Azulai noted ev- 
ery unusual Hebrew book or manuscript, even those in non- 
Jewish collections, which came to his notice in the course of 
his extensive travels without, however, always giving the date 
and place of publication. The major work of the Christian 
scholar G.B. *de’ Rossi, Annales Hebraeo-Typographici Seculi 
xv (Parma, 1795), dealing with Hebrew incunabula, together 
with his Annales Hebraeo-Typographici ab anno 1501 ad 1540 
(Parma, 1799), and the Dizionario storico degli autori Ebrei e 
delle loro opere (2 vols., Parma, 1802), as well as assorted lists 
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of Hebrew publications from various Italian cities, serve as a 
transition to modern bibliography. 

With the development of Jewish studies, Hebrew bibliog- 
raphy became a scientific discipline in its own right. L. *Zunz’s 
Zur Geschichte und Literatur (1845) contains a complete sec- 
tion on bibliography (pp. 214-303), including material on the 
dates found in books; on printers and typography in Mantua 
from 1476 to 1662; and on Hebrew printing in Prague from 
1513 to 1657. This work laid the foundation for modern He- 
brew bibliography. In 1849 Julius *Fuerst published the first 
part of his Bibliotheca Judaica (3 vols., 1849-63). The book is 
neither all-inclusive nor completely accurate, but it is impor- 
tant in view of its comprehensiveness. It is arranged accord- 
ing to author, commentator, editor, and publisher, with an al- 
phabetical index to the Hebrew works appended to the end 
of the third volume. The format of each book is noted, and 
sometimes the number of pages as well. The preceding bibli- 
ographies are overshadowed by the works of Moritz *Stein- 
schneider, in particular by his Catalogus Librorum Hebraeo- 
rum in Bibliotheca Bodleiana (1852-60) and Die hebraeischen 
Uebersetzungen des Mittelalters (1893). These works set the 
definitive standard for modern Jewish bibliography. Another 
important bibliography is Isaac *Benjacob’s Ozar ha-Sefarim, 
(1877-80), listing Jewish books and manuscripts until 1863, 
and published by the author’s son Jacob, together with notes 
by Steinschneider. By the late 19‘ century Jewish bibliography, 
comprising Jewish literature in all languages, had undergone 
considerable development and today compares favorably with 
general bibliography. Aaron *Walden, who followed Azulai 
with the Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash (1864) included a sec- 
tion entitled, “A Catalogue of Books,” which includes hasidic 
works absent from earlier listings. However, this listing was 
not done scientifically. William *Zeitlin, in his Kiryat Sefer, 
Bibliotheca Hebraica post-Mendelssohniana (1891-95), listed 
the works of the Haskalah movement to that date (more than 
3,500 volumes). Hayyim David Lippe published a catalogue 
called Asaf ha-Maczkir (1881-89), “a complete listing of all 
the books, treatises, and Hebrew periodicals which appeared 
during the period 1880-1887” He also issued a follow-up cat- 
alogue, Asaf ha-Mazkir he-Hadash... (1899), “listing all the 
books, treatises, and periodicals which appeared during the 
period 1882-1898” From 1928 to 1931 H.D. *Friedberg pub- 
lished his Beit Eked Sefarim, a bibliographical lexicon covering 
the general field of Hebrew literature, with particular attention 
to books written in Hebrew and Yiddish; but also including 
works written in Italian, Latin, Greek, Spanish, Arabic, Per- 
sian, and Samaritan, and printed in Hebrew characters from 
1475-1900, with their general content, author, date, place of 
publication, and number of pages. An expanded edition of this 
work appeared in 1951-54. Though not truly scientific in its 
approach, it is still very useful. The many, important studies 
of Abraham Yaari include Mehkerei Sefer (1958), containing 
among its studies in Hebrew booklore a section on the cata- 
logue of Israel. M. *Kasher and Dov Mandelbaum compiled a 
bibliography of works covering the years 500-1500 called Sa- 
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rei ha-Elef (1959). Important monographs and articles in the 
field of Hebrew bibliography have been written by S. *Wiener, 
I. *Sonne, S. *Seeligmann, D. *Chwolson, A. *Jellinek, A.M. 
*Habermann, C. *Lieberman, A. *Marx, M. *Roest, G. *Kres- 
sel, J. *Zedner, I. *Rivkind, S. Shunami, N. Ben-Menahem, 
and others. The indispensable handbook today is S. Shunami’s 
Bibliography of Jewish Bibliographies (1936, 19657; repr. 1969, 
with supplement) which also includes sections on Jewish and 
Modern Hebrew literature (nos. 1146-1240; 4875-85) as well as 
on Judeo-German and Yiddish (nos. 1241-1357; 4586-95). In 
1960 the Hebrew University, in cooperation with Mosad Bi- 
alik and the Ministry of Education and Culture, initiated the 
Institute for Hebrew Bibliography under the direction of N. 
Ben-Menahem. Its aim is to compile a definitive bibliographi- 
cal listing of every Hebrew book which has been published up 
to 1960 (specimen brochure, 1964). 

The first scholar to publish a special periodical devoted 
to Hebrew and Jewish bibliography was Steinschneider: Ha- 
Maczkir, Hebraeische Bibliographie, Blaetter fuer neuere und 
aeltere Literatur des Judenthums (HB, 1858-65, 1869-82). Ne- 
hemiah *Bruell continued Steinschneider’s project in the bi- 
monthly Centralanzeiger fuer juedische Literatur (1890) but 
succeeded in publishing it only during one year (6 issues). At 
the same time M. *Kayserling published his bibliographical 
dictionary of Spanish and Portuguese works on Judaism and 
Jews (the Biblioteca espariola-portugueza judaica, 1890). A few 
years later the Zeitschrift fuer Hebraeische Bibliographie (zuB; 
1896-1921) appeared. The editor of volumes 1-3 was H. Brody; 
volumes 4-9 were edited jointly by Brody and A. Freimann; 
and the remaining volumes appeared under the editorship of 
Freimann alone. The two great authorities on the bibliogra- 
phy of Anglo-Jewish history are C. Roth's Magna Bibliotheca 
Anglo-Judaica (1937), and R.P. *Lehmann’s Nova Bibliotheca 
Anglo-Judaica (1961), the latter dealing with the years 1937-60. 
The most important contemporary bibliographical journal is 
Kirjat Sepher (Ks), a quarterly published since 1924 under the 
auspices of the Jewish National and University Library. Edi- 
tors during the first two years were S.H. Bergmann and H. 
Pick, and after that I.B. Joel. Since 1953 a new bibliographi- 
cal magazine, Studies in Bibliography and Booklore (sBB), has 
been published by the Hebrew Union College Library, Cin- 
cinnati. The Jewish Book Annual (jBA; founded in 1942) pub- 
lished in New York also contains useful bibliographical mate- 
rial. Of Jewish bibliographic periodicals whose life-span was 
limited, the following deserve mention: En Hakore, edited by 
D.A. Friedman and Z. *Woyslawski, three issues (Berlin, 1923); 
Soncino-Blaetter, Beitraege zur Kunde des juedischen Buches, 
edited by H. *Meyer (3 vols., Berlin, 1925-30); and Journal of 
Jewish Bibliography, a quarterly edited by Joshua *Bloch (New 
York, 1938-43). 

The first bookdealers’ catalogue of secondhand Hebrew 
books was published in Amsterdam around 1640 by Manasseh 
Ben Israel, but no copy is now extant (cf. Roth in Aresheth, 2, 
413-4). In 1652 his son Samuel published Catalogo de los Li- 
bros que Semuel ben Israel Soeiro vende, estampados todos na 
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sua Typographia, adjuntos os precos, para que cada qual saibo o 
que valem. In this catalogue 65 books are noted together with 
their prices in Dutch currency. The earliest known auction sale 
catalogues are those of the libraries of two Amsterdam rabbis, 
Moses Raphael *d’Aguilar (1680) and Isaac *Aboab da Fonseca 
(1693). The only earlier commercial listings of Hebrew books 
are in manuscript form, such as some found in the Genizah, 
or the catalogue of Hebrew books printed in Venice prior to 
1542, which came into the possession of Konrad Gesner and 
appeared in his Pandectarum sive partitionum universalium 
libri xxi (20 vols., Zurich 1548-49; cf. ZHB, 10 (1906), 38-42). 
A catalogue of books compiled for business purposes was 
printed as an appendix to the collection of responsa by Jo- 
seph ibn Lev (vol. 4, Fuerth, 1692). Another commercial book 
listing, called Appiryon Shelomo, was published in 1730 by 
Solomon Proops, printer and bookdealer of Amsterdam. The 
advance in the field of Hebrew bibliography resulted in the 
publication of improved commercial catalogues (see *Book- 
trade). A number of these newer catalogues are of definite sci- 
entific value such as those of M. *Roest, R.N.N. Rabinowitz, 
L. Schwager and D. Fraenkel, J. Kauffmann, N.W. Bamberger 
and Wahrmann, Rosenthal (Munich, Oxford), and others. In 
addition, the detailed catalogues of such libraries as those of 
Oxford, Amsterdam, Leiden, Leningrad, Frankfurt, the British 
Museum, and the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, have proved 
extremely useful. 

[Abraham Meir Habermann] 


In 1975 Shunami published a supplement to the second edi- 
tion of his Bibliography of Jewish Bibliographies (1965). The 
500-page supplement contains information on over 2,000 
bibliographies published between 1965 and 1975. In his intro- 
duction Shunami notes that this number compares with that 
for the first hundred years of the Wissenchaft des Judentums. 
He comments on the rapid growth of bibliographies relat- 
ing to the Holocaust and to the State of Israel. On the other 
hand, the small number of entries related to Hebrew printing 
is a reflection of the decline of study of this subject with little 
extra interest having been aroused by the 500‘ anniversary 
of Hebrew printing. There is also a decrease in entries relat- 
ing to private collections, reflecting a decline in major Jewish 
book collectors. Shunami also decries the shortage of Jewish 
bibliographers. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Brisman, History and Guide to Judaic Bib- 
liography (1977); C. Roth, in: Jewish Studies in Memory of Israel Abra- 
hams (1927), 384-93; Shunami, Bibl, xiv-xv (Eng.), 7ff.; Urbach, in: 
KS, 15 (1938/39), 237-9; Assaf, ibid., 18 (1941/42), 272-81; Yaari, ibid., 
21 (1944/45), 192-203; Zulay, ibid., 25 (1948/49), 203-5; Sonne, in: 
SBB, 1 (1953-54), 55-76; Aloni, in: Sefer Assaf (1953), 33-39; idem, in: 
Aresheth, 1 (1958), 44-60. 


BIBLIOPHILES. Little is known about private book collec- 
tors in antiquity and in the early Middle Ages. It might be 
assumed, however, that patrons of learning, such as *Hisdai 
ibn Shaprut, collected important Hebrew and other books. 
Historical sources refer to the library of *Samuel ha-Nagid. 
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Judah ibn *Tibbon’s advice on how to care for a library is well 
known. Unfortunately, little is known about the titles of the 
books making up his collection. Several book lists, some com- 
piled for auctions after the owner’s death, were found in the 
Cairo *Genizah, the best known being that of R. ‘Abraham 
b. Samuel he-Hasid. His collection consisted of 27 Hebrew 
books and a number of volumes on medicine, probably in 
Arabic. The most remarkable of known medieval Jewish book 
collectors was the world traveler and physician Judah Leon 
*Mosconi of Majorca. His library included Hebrew and Ara- 
bic books in many branches of learning. Two catalogues have 
been preserved, one of them drawn up for the auction after his 
death in 1377. The king of Aragon ultimately canceled the sale 
and seized the library for himself. In Renaissance Italy there 
were many enthusiastic book collectors, such as *Menahem b. 
Aaron of Volterra (15*» century), whose library is now in the 
Vatican. The library of Solomon *Finzi, son of the Mantuan 
scientist Mordecai (Angelo) *Finzi, contained 200 volumes, 
at that time a number considered worthy of a great human- 
ist. Elijah *Capsali, a Cretan scholar of the 16 century, pos- 
sessed a famous collection of Hebrew manuscripts, now at the 
Vatican. The largest Jewish library in the Renaissance period 
was that built up in successive generations by the family of 
Da *Pisa. They were outdone in the 17 century by Abraham 
Joseph Solomon *Graziano, rabbi of Modena, who wrote the 
initials of his name ish ger (14 WX) in vast numbers of books 
now scattered in Jewish libraries throughout the world. His 
contemporary Joseph Solomon *Delmedigo, a physician who 
traveled widely, boasted that he collected no fewer than 4,000 
volumes, on which he had expended the vast sum of 10,000 
(florins?). Doubtless, many of these were in languages other 
than Hebrew. 

The first printed sale catalogues of private Hebrew li- 
braries emerged in Holland in the 17* century, for example, 
the one printed for the disposal of the collections of Moses 
Raphael d’*Aguilar, the earliest such publication known to Jew- 
ish booklore, and that of Isaac *Aboab da Fonseca’s collection, 
comprising about 500 volumes, many in Spanish, French, and 
even Greek and Latin, including some classics and the writings 
of the Church Fathers. Other book collectors of that period 
in Amsterdam were *Manasseh Ben Israel and Samuel Abbas. 
One of the greatest Jewish book collectors of any period was 
David *Oppenheim, rabbi of Prague, who in 1688 compiled 
the first catalogue of his collection, comprising the 480 books 
he owned at the time. Ultimately, he acquired 4,500 printed 
works in addition to 780 manuscripts, possibly the most im- 
portant Jewish library in private ownership that has ever been 
assembled. It was purchased in 1829 by the Bodleian Library 
in Oxford. The Italian Catholic abbé Giovanni Bernardo 
de*Rossi, a Hebrew scholar of repute and a book collector of 
genius, had opportunities in Italy that were unequaled else- 
where. His great collection of Hebrew manuscripts, catalogued 
by him and including several superb illuminated codices, is 
now housed at the Palatine Library in Parma, having been 
acquired after his death by the ruler of that petty principal- 
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ity. What the printed book collection includes is still barely 
known, but one example of its treasures is the only known 
copy of the earliest of dated Hebrew printed books — Rashi’s 
Commentary printed at Reggio di Calabria in 1475. The next 
century produced a large number of more self-conscious col- 
lectors, such as Heimann Joseph *Michael, a Hamburg busi- 
nessman, not very affluent but a considerable scholar. The 
learned catalogue he composed, still a standard work of ref- 
erence, describes 860 manuscripts and 5,400 printed books, 
which in due course joined the Oppenheim collection in Ox- 
ford. At about the same time Solomon *Dubno of Russia and 
Holland assembled some 2,000 printed books and about 100 
manuscripts, which were sold by auction in Amsterdam in 
1814. Another scholarly collector was Solomon *Halberstam 
of Poland. Business reverses compelled him to dispose of his 
manuscript collection, part going to the Montefiore Library 
(now in the library of Jews’ College, London), and part to the 
library of the Jewish Theological Seminary, New York. The 
most valuable part of his collection of printed books was sold 
to the library of the Vienna Jewish community; the bulk was 
acquired by Mayer Sulzberger and presented to the Jewish 
Theological Seminary in New York. Eliakim *Carmoly, rabbi 
in Brussels, who destroyed the value of everything he owned 
by embellishing it with ingenious, but sometimes transparent, 
forgeries possessed some 1,200 printed volumes and 290 man- 
uscripts. His manuscripts can be found in Oxford, the British 
Museum, and the Guenzburg Library in Moscow. 

In Russia David *Guenzburg of St. Petersburg built up 
a magnificent manuscript collection, which is now in the 
Lenin State Library, Moscow. In the United States Mayer 
*Sulzberger, assisted by the dealer Ephraim *Deinard, built 
up an important collection. In 1903 Sulzberger gave his col- 
lection of 3,000 rare books to the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary. Moritz *Steinschneider’s library in Berlin, some 4,500 
books and manuscripts, was important both for the caliber 
of its contents and for the copious, scholarly annotations that 
Steinschneider added to his books. His collection passed into 
the ownership of the Jewish Theological Seminary, most of it 
being destroyed by fire in 1966. Judaica was only part of the 
great library which Salman *Schocken assembled in Germany, 
but in that field he concentrated on Hebrew poetry and rare 
printed books. This collection is now housed in the Schocken 
Library, Jerusalem, in recent years enriched by some remark- 
able illuminated manuscripts. A specialized library of another 
sort was that of David *Montezinos of Amsterdam, who cre- 
ated a unique collection of works, largely in Spanish and Por- 
tuguese, illustrating the history of that community. He gave it 
to the Sephardi synagogue, where he then became librarian. 
This library worked in friendly competition with the Biblio- 
theca Rosenthaliana in that city for many years. The latter, 
the library of Leiser *Rosenthal, a rabbi, was given by his son 
George to the city of Amsterdam; it is now a constituent of 
the University Library. Another outstanding rabbinical bib- 
liophile was the Hungarian scholar David *Kaufmann whose 
remarkable collection, largely of Italian provenance, includ- 
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ing some splendid illuminated manuscripts, was presented 
by his widow to the Hungarian Academy of Sciences. Elkan 
Nathan *Adler, an English lawyer, who traveled around the 
world in the course of his business affairs, built up a library of 
incunabula, rare printed works, and manuscripts, which for 
bulk, if not for quality, was perhaps the greatest collection as- 
sembled by a private person. Just after World War 1 in order 
to make good the defalcations of a business associate, he was 
compelled to sell his library to the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary, thus elevating it to a foremost place among the Jewish 
libraries of the world. Adler’s collection also contained some 
30,000 fragments from the Cairo Genizah, which he had vis- 
ited even before it achieved fame. Moses *Gaster, haham of the 
English Sephardi community, also built up a great collection 
of manuscripts reflecting every side of his versatile interests. 
Toward the end of his life he sold the bulk to the British Mu- 
seum. Some of the remainder was ruined during the German 
air raids on London in World War 11; what remained, includ- 
ing the Samaritan manuscripts, was acquired by the John Ry- 
lands Library in Manchester to add to its already remarkable 
Hebrew collection. David Solomon *Sassoon of London had 
the advantage of great wealth, close connections with the Ori- 
ent, and a family tradition of book collecting. He assembled 
his collection of manuscripts with scholarly discrimination 
and described it in an elaborate catalogue, perhaps the most 
exhaustive work of its type that has appeared in print. This 
collection went into the possession of his son Solomon David 
Sassoon in Letchworth, England. The important collection of 
Berthold Strauss of London (1901-1962), catalogued in part 
in his Ohel Barukh (1959), was acquired after his death for Ye- 
shiva University, New York. The 20'-century scholars whose 
private collections have become part of established libraries 
include Israel *Davidson (Jewish Theological Seminary, where 
it was destroyed by fire), Hyman *Enelow (Jewish Theological 
Seminary), Lazarus *Goldschmidt (second collection, Royal 
Library, Copenhagen), Mordecai *Margolioth (Bar-Ilan Uni- 
versity), and Alexander *Marx (Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary, partly destroyed). Other large private collections were 
assembled by Saul *Lieberman, Cecil *Roth, and Gershom 
*Scholem. Significant private collections were also built up 
by hasidic dynasties, e.g., Gerer, Sadagorer, and Lubavitcher. 
Christian scholars and collectors who owned many important 
Hebrew books included Johannes *Buxtorf, Bishop Hunting- 
ton, Bishop Kennicott, Sir Thomas Phillips, Edward Pococke, 
the Duke of Sussex, and Aldis Wright. Other important pri- 
vate collections belonged to Abraham *Merzbacher (now in 
Frankfurt City and University Library), Nathan *Porges, Israel 
*Solomons (Jewish Theological Seminary and Hebrew Union 
College libraries), Mathias Straschun (part in Heikhal She- 
lomo, Jerusalem), and Michael Zagayski. Among other col- 
lectors, mention should be made of Fritz *Bamberger (New 
York), Ludwig Jesselson (New York), Jacob Lowy (Montreal), 
and Israel Mehlman (Jerusalem). A very important collection 
of early Yiddish literature was that of Judah A. Joffee (Jewish 
Theological Seminary). 
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[Menahem Schmelzer] 


BIBLIOTHEQUE NATIONALE, French national library 
founded in the 14 century. There was no trace of Hebrew 
books there before 1544; however, by 1739 there were 516 man- 
uscripts mainly from the collections of Catherine de’ Medici, 
Cardinal Richelieu, and Gilbert Gaulmin. The catalogue of 
works printed in Hebrew and prepared by Nicolas Rigault 
remains unedited. The reforms brought about by the French 
Revolution resulted in several important collections being 
transferred to the National Library. These consisted of books 
and manuscripts from convents and from the Sorbonne li- 
brary. Through the efforts of Solomon *Munk still further 
acquisitions were added. A description published in 1866 by 
Herman Zotenberg (Catalogue des Manuscrits Hébreux et 
Samaritains de la Bibliotheque Impériale, based on the pre- 
liminary work by Solomon Munk, Joseph *Dernbourg, and 
Adolphe *Franck), numbers 1,313 works in Hebrew and 11 in 
Samaritan. In the early 21° century there were a total of 1,481 
manuscripts, including some discovered at Qumran, and 61 
Samaritan manuscripts. Recent acquisitions were registered 
in the Catalogue général des livres imprimés and in Ouvrages 
imprimés en caractéres hébraiques. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schwab, in: REJ, 36 (1898), 112-4; 37 (1898), 
127-36; 61 (1911), 82-87; 121 (1962), 194-209; M. Schwab (ed.), 64 
(1912), 153-6, 280-1; 66 (1913), 290-6; I. Adler, ibid., Manuscrits hé- 
breux de l’Oratoire (1911); I. Adler, Incunables hébraiques de la Biblio- 


théque Nationale (1962). 
[Georges Vajda] 


BICK, JACOB SAMUEL (1772-1831), Hebrew writer and one 
of the pioneers of *Haskalah in Galicia. Bick, a friend of Solo- 
mon Judah *Rapoport, translated French and English poems 
into Hebrew and published delightful, satirical letters in Bikku- 
rei ha-Ittim, Kerem Hemed, and in the anthology Ha-Zefirah, 
edited by *Letteris. Bick, like other Galician maskilim of his 
day, began by scoffing at the boorish Hasidim, but his strong 
attachment to the common people and his love of tradition led 
to a change in his views. When Tobias *Feder published his 
pamphlet Kol Mehazezim (1816), criticizing Menahem *Lefin 
(Levin Mendel of Satanov) for having translated the Book of 
Proverbs into Yiddish, Bick defended Lefin and argued that 
one should be pleased that the book had been made accessi- 
ble to the people in a language that they understood. Most of 
Bick’s literary works were destroyed by fire. However, shortly 
before World War 11, Dov Sadan discovered the manuscripts 
of three anti-hasidic Hebrew plays written by Bick in the Jo- 
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seph Perl library in Tarnopol. These plays probably belong to 
Bick’s early period. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Werses, in: yIVO Bleter, 13 (1938), 505-36; 
G. Bader, Medinah va-Hakhameha (1934), 36-7; D. Sadan, Mazkeret 
Levi (1953), 96-108. 


[Gedalyah Elkoshi] 


BICKEL, ALEXANDER M. (1924-1974), U.S. lawyer 
and a leading authority on the United States Constitution. 
Son of Solomon *Bickel (1896-1969), Yiddish essayist and 
literary critic, Bickel was born in Bucharest, Romania, but 
immigrated to the United States at the age of 14. After gradu- 
ating from the City College of New York and from Harvard 
Law School, he became a law officer in the State Department, 
and subsequently served as clerk to Justice Felix *Frank- 
furter. He joined the faculty of Yale Law School in 1956, and 
from 1966 until his death he held distinguished chairs at this 
institution. He was the author of a number of widely read 
books on the Supreme Court and on constitutional law: The 
Least Dangerous Branch (1962), Politics and the Warren Court 
(1965), The Supreme Court and the Idea of Progress (1970), 
and Reform and Continuity (1971). Bickel became nation- 
ally known when he represented the New York Times in the 
famous Pentagon Papers case before the Supreme Court in 
1971. 

In constitutional and legal philosophy, Bickel was a con- 
servative, not a liberal-activist. In his basic orientation, he 
was a follower of Justice Frankfurter, who stressed the be- 
lief that the ultimate reliance for the vindication of interests 
and rights must be, not on the courts, but on other agencies 
of the democratic process. From this point of view, Bickel 
found many occasions to criticize various decisions of the 
Supreme Court during the years when Earl Warren was 
chief justice. His style was often sharply polemical and even 
strident. But like Frankfurter, Bickel was a liberal in his own 
political views. Thus, for example, though opposed to any 
form of racism, he opposed the use of bussing to help achieve 
school desegregation. His philosophy may perhaps best be 
associated with that of the Historical School of jurispru- 
dence. In The Supreme Court and the Idea of Progress (1970), 
Bickel wrote that in dealing with problems of great magnitude 
and with complex roots and unpredictable offshoots, society 
is best allowed to develop its own strands out of its own tra- 
ditions; “it moves forward most effectively, perhaps, in em- 
pirical fashion, deploying its full tradition, in all its contra- 
dictions,... as it retreats and advances, shifts and responds in 
accordance with experience, and with pressures brought to 
bear by the political process.’ In such contexts, he concluded, 
judicial supremacy is not possible. Bickel’s book The Morality 
of Consent (1975) was published posthumously. He also wrote 
the first part of History of the Supreme Court of the United 
States: The Judiciary and Responsible Government: 1910-1921 
(vol. 1x, 1984). 


[Milton Ridvas Konvitz)] 
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BICKEL, SOLOMON (Shloyme; 1896-1969), Yiddish essay- 
ist and literary critic. Born in eastern Galicia, Bickel was an 
officer in the Austrian army during World War 1. As an ac- 
tive Labor Zionist, he was editor of Di Frayhayt (1920-22), the 
Yiddish organ of the Poalei Zion of Bukovina, and later editor 
and co-editor of Yiddish literary periodicals in Romania. Im- 
migrating to the United States in 1939, he served, from 1940, 
as literary critic of the New York Yiddish daily, Der Tog and in 
the 1960s as head of *y1vo’s Commission on Research. 

Among his ten books, which appeared between 1936 and 
1967, the following are the most significant: A Shtot Mit Yidn 
(“A City with Jews,” 1943, 1960), a survey of the vanished cul- 
ture of Kolomyya - written with mild irony, deep sympathy, 
and tolerant understanding - which highlights acts of moral 
greatness and poetic, joyous moments in the lives of ordinary 
Jews; Dray Brider Zaynen Mir Geven (“We Were Three Broth- 
ers,’ 1956), further recollections of Kolomyya’s Jews; Remenye 
(“Romania,” 1961), which chronicled developments of Jew- 
ish cultural life in Romania between the two world wars, in- 
timately experienced by the author; Shrayber fun Mayn Dor 
(“Writers of My Generation,” 2 vols., 1958-65), essays on Yid- 
dish writers. 

Bickel was one of the foremost literary critics and essay- 
ists, writing significant works on such writers as Isaac *Ba- 
shevis Singer, Itzik *Manger, Avrom *Sutzkever, the *Inzikhist 
movement, and editing a memorial volume for fellow literary 
critic Shmuel *Niger. He set each writer in his specific envi- 
ronment, defining his uniqueness at the same time. A jubilee 
volume, Shloyme Bikel Yoyvl-Bukh (1967) summarized and 
evaluated his role in Yiddish literature, including numerous 
poetic and prose tributes to him. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 1 (1956), 300-2; J. Glatstein, In Tokh 
Genumen (1956), 473-9; A. Glanz-Leyeles, Velt un Vort (1958), 233-40; 
S.D. Singer, Dikhter un Prozaiker (1959), 303-12; D. Sadan, in: Av- 
nei Miftan (1962), 279-84; S. Liptzin, Maturing of Yiddish Literature 
(1970), 230-2. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Shulman, in: yrvo Bleter, 


43 (1966), 309-12. 
[Sol Liptzin] 


BICKELS-SPITZER, ZVI (1887-1917), Yiddish dramatist 
and literary critic. Born in Lemberg (now Lvov), after finish- 
ing school, he studied law there and in Vienna and became 
a practicing attorney. He sympathized with Zionist ideas but 
was also an active supporter of and participant in the young 
Yiddish literary movement in Galicia. In 1910, he co-edited 
the first modern Yiddish literary collection of the Galician 
region, Yung-Galitsisher Almanakh and in the period 1915-17 
edited Tagblat (Lemberg). He also wrote dramas, most no- 
tably Der Goyel (“The Savior”). His selected writings were 
posthumously published in Hebrew translation, edited by 
Dov Sadan (1948). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 1 (1956), 302; Sefer Zevi Bickels-Spitzer 
(1948); Neugroeschel, in: Fun Noentn Over, 1 (1955), 355-62; D. Sadan, 
in: Avnei Miftan, 2 (1970), 278-303. 

[Melech Ravitch] 
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BICKERMAN, ELIAS JOSEPH (1897-1981), historian. Bick- 
erman was born in Kishinev, Russia, and studied at the Uni- 
versity of Petrograd (Leningrad). In 1918 he escaped to Ger- 
many, studied at the University of Berlin until 1926, and taught 
there from 1929 until 1932, when he emigrated to France. He 
was chargé de cours in the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes 
from 1933 to 1940 and in the Centre National de Recherche 
Scientifique from 1937 on. After the German conquest of 
France he again escaped, this time to the United States. There 
he taught at the New School for Social Research and the Ecole 
Libre in New York (1942-46), was research fellow at the Jew- 
ish Theological Seminary (1946-50), taught at the University 
of Judaism in Los Angeles (1950-52), and was professor of 
ancient history at Columbia University (1952-67). After his 
retirement from Columbia he taught at the Jewish Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 

Bickerman wrote innumerable articles in scholarly jour- 
nals in many fields of ancient history, notably law, religion 
(especially Judaism), epigraphy, chronology, and the political 
history of the Hellenistic world. Outstanding among his many 
books are Der Gott der Makkabaeer (1937); The Maccabees 
(1947; also as part 2 of his From Ezra to the Last of the Macca- 
bees, 1962), which revolutionized the historical understanding 
of the Maccabean revolt; Institutions des Séleucides (1938); and 
Chronology of the Ancient World (1968) - the last two being the 
fundamental works on their respective subjects. He also wrote 
The Ancient History of Western Civilization (1976); Studies in 
Jewish and Christian History, vol. 3 (published in 1986); and 
‘The Jews in the Greek Age (published in 1988). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Momigliano, Essays on Modern and 


Ancient Judaism (1994). 
[Morton Smith] 


BIDACHE, village in the department of the Basses-Pyrénées, 
S. France. A Jewish community composed of Marrano refu- 
gees from Spain and Portugal was established there from the 
beginning of the 17* century. The duke of Gramont granted 
his protection to the Jews of Bidache in statutes of 1665 and 
1668. When at the beginning of the 18 century the Auch dis- 
trict authority wished to conduct a general tax assessment on 
the Portuguese Jews in the area, the duke of Gramont inter- 
vened on behalf of the Jews in Bidache, including those not 
of Portuguese origin, who “enjoyed the privilege of nonas- 
sessment.” The Jewish community dispersed after the French 
Revolution and was never reestablished. The former cemetery 
lies on the Port Road outside Bidache and contains tombstones 
often with epitaphs in both Hebrew and Portuguese. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 114; J. Labrit, Les Gramont, 
souverains de Bidache (1939), 97-99. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 
BIDNEY, DAVID (1908-1987), U.S. anthropologist and phi- 


losopher. Born in the Ukraine, Bidney was educated in Can- 
ada. He taught philosophy at Toronto, Yeshiva, and Yale uni- 
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versities and then gradually shifted the focus of his academic 
interest to anthropology. Between 1942 and 1950 he was re- 
search associate anthropologist with the Wenner-Gren Foun- 
dation for Anthropological Research and was then appointed 
professor of anthropology and philosophy at the University 
of Indiana. His major interest in philosophy was in interpret- 
ing Descartes and Spinoza, as shown in his Psychology and 
Ethics of Spinoza (19627). In anthropology Bidney was con- 
cerned primarily with the philosophical foundations and im- 
plications of the discipline, which appeared in his Theoretical 
Anthropology (19677). He interested himself in the history of 
anthropological thought, theory of myth, primitive religion, 
and comparative ethics and law. The symposium he organized, 
the papers of which he edited in The Concept of Freedom in 
Anthropology (1963), surveyed freedom in the framework of 


diverse cultures. 
{Ephraim Fischoff] 


BIE, OSCAR (1864-1938), writer on music and the fine arts. 
Bie studied music with Philipp Scharwenka in Berlin and 
devoted himself to musical journalism and the writing of 
monographs. He was editor of the Freie Buehne and the liter- 
ary review Die neue Rundschau; he wrote opera reviews for 
the Berliner Boersenkurier. Bie was appointed lecturer on the 
history of art at the Berlin Technical High School in 1890 and 
in 1921 teacher at the Berlin High School of Music. Among 
his books are A History of the Pianoforte and Pianoforte Play- 
ers (1899), Intime Musik (1904), Tanzmusik (1905), Der Tanz 
(1906), Die moderne Musik und Richard Strauss (1906), Die 
Oper (1913), Das Ratsel der Musik (1922), Franz Schubert (1925), 
Das Deutsche Lied (1926), and Richard Wagner und Bayreuth 
(1931). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: MGG’; Baker's Biographical Dictionary of 
Musicians (1978°). 


[Israela Stein (274 ed.)] 


BIEBER, HUGO (1883-1950), German literary historian. 
Bieber was born in Berlin, where he studied German liter- 
ature and philosophy. He was for many years editor of the 
Volksverband der Buecherfreunde, Germany’s most important 
book club. Bieber wrote a history of the intellectual and liter- 
ary movements of the 19» century, Der Kampf um die Tradi- 
tion (1928). Confessio Judaica (1925), an anthology of Heinrich 
*Heine’s opinions on Jews and Judaism, demonstrates Heine’s 
unbroken adherence to his Jewish heritage. Bieber wrote an- 
other work entitled Heinrich Heine which was translated into 
English and edited by M. Hadas (1956). After the rise of Hit- 
ler, Bieber immigrated to New York. 


[Rudolf Kayser] 


BIEBER, MARGARETE (1879-1979), archaeological scholar 
and teacher. Born in Schoenau, West Prussia, she studied at 
Bonn, and then was for some years an assistant at the Ger- 
man Archaeological Institute in Athens. On her return to 
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Germany she worked at the archaeological museum in Cassel 
until 1919, when she joined the University of Giessen, where 
she was appointed professor in 1931. She left Germany in 1933, 
and after a period at Oxford settled in New York, where she 
first lectured at Barnard College and then became associate 
professor in the Fine Arts department of Columbia University. 
After her retirement she was a visiting lecturer at Princeton 
(1949-51). She was a member of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences. Bieber concentrated on Classical and Hel- 
lenistic art, and was distinguished for her profound knowledge 
of Greco-Roman sculpture and her penetrating insight into 
archaeological problems. During the first phase of her career 
her publications included the catalog of the Cassel Museum 
(1915) and two handbooks, Die Denkmaeler zum Theaterwesen 
im Altertum (1920; The History of Greek and Roman Theater, 
1939), and Griechische Kleidung (1928), on ancient Greek dress. 
In America, her books include German Readings in the His- 
tory and Theory of the Fine Arts (1946), and the monumental 
Sculpture of the Hellenistic Age (1955). 

Bieber’s last work, Copies: a Contribution to the History 
of Graeco-Roman Sculpture, was published in 1977 when she 
was 96 years of age. She was buried as a Christian. 


[Penuel P. Kahane (2™ ed.)] 


BIEDERMANN (Freistaedtl), MICHAEL LAZAR (1769- 
1843), Austrian financier, entrepreneur, and communal leader. 
Born in Pressburg, Biedermann first took up engraving. 
He settled in Vienna when a youth, and in 1798 was com- 
missioned to engrave the imperial seal. In 1800 he opened a 
store for jewelry and antiques. He subsequently turned to the 
wool industry into which he introduced modern produc- 
tion methods. In business with L.A. *Auspitz, Biedermann 
succeeded in transferring the center of the wool trade in the 
Hapsburg Empire from Budapest to Vienna. He founded 
one of the first banks in Austria, and in 1816 gave the em- 
peror an interest-free loan of 300,000 florins to combat fam- 
ine in Vienna. In 1830 he became court jeweler. Biedermann 
played a leading role in organizing a congregation in Vienna, 
of which he became a representative in 1806. He was instru- 
mental in the foundation of a Jewish school in 1812 and of the 
first synagogue in Vienna (the Seitenstettengassetempel) in 
1826. He encouraged welfare activities and built a hospital. 
I.N. *Mannheimer was invited to Vienna to officiate as rabbi 
on his recommendation. An advocate of moderate *Reform, 
Biedermann was one of the leaders in the struggle for Jewish 
*emancipation. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Husserl, Gruendungsgeschichte des Stadt- 
tempels der Israelitischen Kultusgemeinde Wien (1906); A.F. Pribram, 
Urkunden und Akten zur Geschichte der Juden in Wien, 2 vols. (1918), 
index; M. Rosenmann, Isak Noah Mannheimer (Ger., 1915”); B. Wa- 
chstein, Die ersten Statuten des Bethauses in der inneren Stadt (1926), 
12; idem, Inschriften des alten Judenfriedhofes in Wien, 2 (1917), 514; L. 
Bato, Juden im alten Wien (1928); M. Grunwald, Vienna (Eng., 1936); 
J. Fraenkel (ed.), Jews in Austria (1967), 11. 
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BIEGELEISEN, HENRYK (1855-1934), Polish literary his- 
torian and ethnographer. On his mother’s side a grandson of 
Nahman *Krochmal, Biegeleisen was assimilated and even 
made his sons convert. He was for many years principal of a 
girls’ school run by the Jewish community at Lvov. Biegelei- 
sen published a number of studies and monographs on Polish 
romantic literature. These include Pan Tadeusz Mickiewicza 
(“Mickiewicz’s Pan Tadeusz,’ 1884); Lirnik mazowiecki (“The 
Bard of Mazovia,’ 1913) on the poet Teofil Lenartowicz; and 
Tlustrowane dzieje literatury polskiej (“An Illustrated History of 
Polish Literature,’ 5 vols., 1898-1901). He also edited the works 
of Stowacki, *Mickiewicz, and Fredro, and a Polish translation 
of Shakespeare. In the field of ethnography Biegeleisen wrote 
a number of original studies, among them Matka i dziecko w 
obrzédach, wierzeniach i zwyczajach ludu polskiego (“Mother 
and Child in the Rites, Beliefs, and Customs of the Polish 
Folk,” 1927); Wesele... (“Wedding...,” 1928); U Kolebki - przed 
oltarzem — nad mogilg (“At the Cradle - Before the Altar - By 
the Tomb,” 1929); Lecznictwo ludu polskiego (“Popular Cures 
of the Polish Folk,” 1930); and Smieré w obrzedach, zwycza- 
jach i wierzeniach ludu polskiego (“Death in the Rites, Cus- 
toms, and Beliefs of the Polish Folk; 1931). One of his sons, 
BRONISLAW BIEGELEISEN-ZELAZOWSKI (b. 1881), was pro- 
fessor of psychology in various Polish universities, and pub- 
lished works in his field. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Polski Slownik Biograficzny, 2 (1936), 30-32; 
FE. Pajaczkowski, in: Pamietnik Literacki, 31 (1934), 244-7 (bibl.); 
Wielka Encyklopedia Powszeczna, 1 (1962), 779-80 (on Bronislaw; 


incl. bibl.). 
[Moshe Altbauer] 


BIEL, township near Uncastillo, Aragon, Spain. The earliest 
information on the community of Biel dates from 1294, when 
a Christian girl disappeared; rumors were spread that the 
Jews were responsible, and the Jews of Biel were arrested. It 
was only after the intervention of James 11 that the charge was 
withdrawn. In 1305, however, Acac de Calema, the wealthiest 
Jew of Biel, was accused of having derided the Christian reli- 
gion. He was arrested and brought to trial before the Domin- 
icans, and his property was confiscated. In 1294 and in 1305, 
the Jews of Biel paid an annual sum of 250 solidi, amounting 
to a quarter of the income derived by the king from the local- 
ity. In 1361, the king requested Solomon de la *Cavalleria to 
annul an irregular Jewish marriage at Biel. A Jewish commu- 
nity continued to exist until the expulsion of the Jews from 
Spain in 1492. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Studien, 131; Baer, Urkunden, 2 (1936), 
184f., 375, 917; Baer, Spain, 2 (1966), 7-8. 


[Haim Beinart] 


BIEL (Bienne), town in the Swiss canton of Berne. Citizen- 
ship (Buergerrecht) was granted to several Jewish families in 
1305, although Jews probably settled in Biel earlier. They were 
allowed to trade freely and engage in moneylending, until 
their expulsion from the city, the date of which is unknown. 
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Communal life revived after 1848, when several Jewish families 
from *Alsace-Lorraine settled in Biel. A Moorish-style syna- 
gogue was built in 1883. Between 1916 and 1945 the Orthodox 
Chaim Lauer was its rabbi. For some years there was a sepa- 
rate East European minyan. The number of members of the 
Biel Jewish community dwindled from 1945. This problem was 
met by a closer cooperation with the community of *Berne 
and by state recognition for both communities in the 1990s 
along with the right to levy taxes by the state. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Welder-Steinberg, Geschichte der Juden in 
der Schweiz, 1 (1966), 68; Schweizerischer Israelitischer Gemeinde- 
bund, Festschrift 1904-1954 (1954), 313. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. 
Dreifuss, Juden in Bern. Ein Gang durch die Jahrhunderte (1983). 


[Uri Kaufmann (2™ ed.)] 


BIELEFELD, city in North Rhine-Westphalia, Germany. 
Jews there were massacred during the *Black Death, 1348-49. 
In 1370 a few Jews again settled in Bielefeld. The prohibition 
of 1554 on Jewish residence in the duchy of *Juelich also ap- 
plied to Bielefeld, but Jews resettled there in 1586. Their main 
occupations were commerce and moneylending. Jews from 
Bielefeld attended the fairs at *Leipzig at the beginning of the 
186 century. The cemetery continued in use from 1665, until a 
new one was opened in 1891. In 1905 a synagogue to seat 800 
was consecrated. The Jewish population numbered 65 in 1783 
and 800 in 1933. On Nov. 10, 1938, the synagogue was burned 
down. At least 500 members of the community perished dur- 
ing the *Holocaust. Only 12 survivors returned to Bielefeld af- 
ter the war. A few Jews settled there from other places, and 
there were 66 Jews living in Bielefeld in 1955. A new synagogue 
was inaugurated in 1951. The Jewish community numbered 23 
members in 1989 and 193 in 2003. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Germ Jud, 2 (1968), 82; MGDJ, 3 (1912), 14-21; 
U. Niemann (ed.), Ueberblick ueber die Geschichte der juedischen Ge- 
meinde in Bielefeld (mimeo 1962); H.A. Maass, in: Historischer Ver- 
ein fuer die Grafschaft Ravensburg, 65 (1966-67), 79-94. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: J. Meynert, Die Juden in der Stadt Bielefeld waehrend 


der Zeit des Nationalsozialismus (1983); G. Renda, Juedisches Leben 


in Bielefeld (1997). [Zvi Avneri] 


BIELSKI, TUVIA (1906-1987), ASAEL (1908-1944), and 
ZUS (1912-1995), Jewish partisans in World War 11. The three 
brothers grew up in the small village of Stankewicze in western 
Belorussia. The Bielskis were a poor peasant family and the 
only Jews in the community. David Bielski, the father, owned 
a mill and the family farmed its land. They observed the Sab- 
bath and Jewish holidays, but were on good terms and mixed 
freely with their gentile neighbors. 

When the Germans invaded the area in 1941, the wide- 
spread murder of its Jewish population began. The brothers’ 
first-hand knowledge of German brutality and intentions re- 
garding the Jews prompted them to take action. At first, they 
hid separately in the countryside. When their parents, siblings, 
and other relatives were killed in the Nowogrodek ghetto in 
1942, the brothers escaped into the forest. With a few guns 
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and 30 other Jews, they formed a partisan group. Tuvia was 
the commander, Asael was second in command, and Zus was 
in charge of reconnaissance. Because they grew up nearby, 
the Bielski partisans knew the area and its people intimately. 
This served them well in their efforts to elude the Germans 
and their collaborators. 

The Bielski “Otriad” (partisan unit) was created by and 
for Jews. From its inception, Tuvia Bielski insisted that sav- 
ing Jewish lives was as important as acts of sabotage. Some 
argued that this would compromise the unit's safety, but Tuvia 
strictly upheld the policy of accepting any Jew into the group 
regardless of age, gender, or health. Its membership grew to 
include women, children, and the elderly. As the Final Solu- 
tion gained momentum, the Bielski partisans’ rescue efforts 
became more aggressive and innovative. 

The unit took in Jews who were hiding in the forest and 
punished those who denounced Jews. Those who left Soviet 
partisan groups because of antisemitism knew they would find 
refuge in the Bielski unit. The Otriad even dispatched mem- 
bers to the ghettos to help those inside escape and join their 
ranks. By cooperating with Soviet partisans in anti-German 
operations as well as procuring food, the Bielskis earned some 
protection from them. 

From 1942 to 1943, the Bielski group moved from place 
to place. When, by the end of 1943, the group had grown to 
400 people, they established a more permanent base in the 
Naliboki forest. Within this dense, swampy forest, the camp 
became a small, organized community with schools, a syna- 
gogue, and workshops that enabled economic cooperation 
with Soviet partisans. By this time the Germans were actively 
searching for the Bieskis, Tuvia especially, but they evaded the 
enemy by moving deeper into the forest. While a small num- 
ber of the unit perished, the Bielski brothers’ efforts consti- 
tuted the largest rescue of Jews by Jews during the Holocaust. 
When the Russians liberated the area in 1944, 1,200 Jewish 
men, women, and children emerged alive from the family 
camp in the forest. 

Asael was killed a short time later fighting with the Rus- 
sians in the battle of Marienbad, Germany. Tuvia and Zus even- 
tually settled with their wives and children in New York. 

[Beth Cohen (24 ed.)] 


BIELSKO (Ger. Bielitz), town in southwest Poland on the 
river Biala opposite *Biala, amalgamated with Biata in 1950 to 
form the city of Biala-Bielsko. A community existed in Bielsko 
in the first half of the 19t* century, which was authorized to 
open a prayer hall in 1831 and a cemetery in 1849. It became an 
independent community in 1865. The Jewish population num- 
bered 1,977 in 1890 increasing to 3,955 by 1921, and approxi- 
mately 5,000 in 1939; most were German speaking. According 
to the 1921 census, 2,737 declared their nationality as Jewish, of 
whom 513 declared Yiddish as their mother tongue. The Jews 
in Bielsko took an important part in the city’s commerce and 
woolen textile industry. Most of the communal institutions 
were maintained jointly with the Biala community. Michael 
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Berkowicz, Theodor Herzl’s Hebrew secretary, taught religious 
subjects in the secondary school at Bielsko, and attracted many 
Jews to Zionism. The Hebrew scholar and bibliophile S.Z.H. 
*Halberstam lived in Bielsko and the scholar Saul *Horovitz 
officiated as rabbi there from 1888 to 1895. 


[Abraham J. Brawer] 


Holocaust and Postwar Periods 
The approach of the Germans led to mass flight but many had 
to return to the city when their escape routes were cut off. The 
German army entered the town on Sept. 3, 1939, and immedi- 
ately initiated an anti-Jewish reign of terror. On Sept. 4, 1939, 
the Nazis burned down both synagogues in Bielsko and the 
HN. Bialik Jewish cultural home. A few days later the Ger- 
mans burned down the two synagogues in nearby Biata, and 
its Orthodox Jews were forced to throw the holy books into the 
fire. In the summer of 1940 a ghetto was established in Biel- 
sko. The ghetto was liquidated in June 1942 when the town’s 
remaining Jewish population was deported to the death camp 
in Auschwitz. Bielsko was amalgamated with *Biata in 1950 
to form the city of Bielsko-Biala. After the war a few hundred 
Jews settled in Bielsko-Biata. A children’s home for orphans, 
survivors of the Holocaust, functioned there for a few years. 
The Jewish Cultural Society ran a club until June 1967 when 
the Polish government initiated its antisemitic campaign. After 
that date almost all the remaining Jews left Poland. 

[Stefan Krakowski] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Aronsohn, Die israelitische Kultusge- 
meinde in Bielitz 1865-1905 (1905). HOLOCAUST PERIOD: J. Kermisz, 
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“Akcje” i “wysiedlenia” (1946), index; Megillat Polin (1961), 164; T. Be- 
renstein and A. Rutkowski, in: BZIH, no. 38 (1961), 3-38, passim; Yad 
Vashem Archives, 0-3/1251. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Maser et al., 
Juden in Oberschlesie, 1 (1922), 87-95. 


BIELSK PODLASKI, town in N.E. Poland, Bialystok district. 
Jews are mentioned there in 1487 leasing the local customs 
house. An organized community existed in Bielsk in the early 
16 century and a synagogue was built in 1542. In 1564 a Jewish 
tax-collector in the town was condemned to death following 
a blood libel. The Jewish population numbered 94 in 1816 and 
298 in 1847. With the coming of the railroad, trade and indus- 
try developed and the Jewish population rose to 4,079 in 1897 
(54.6% of the total). In 1920 a Jewish school was founded and 
the Zionist youth organizations began their educational work 
in the town. Between the world wars the economic condition 
of the Jews deteriorated as a result of discriminatory govern- 
ment measures and the generally depressed economy 


[Shlomo Netzer (2"4 ed.)] 


In 1921 Bielsk had 2,392 Jews, but under Soviet rule (1939-41) 
its Jewish population increased to 6,000 when large numbers 
of refugees arrived from the western parts of Poland occupied 
by the Germans. In the summer of 1940 a number of refugees 
were exiled to the Soviet interior. In the spring of 1941 young 
Jews were drafted into the Soviet Army. When the war broke 
out between Germany and the U.S.S.R. (June 22, 1941), groups 
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of Jews attempted to flee eastward with the retreating Soviet 
forces, but few of them succeeded. The Germans entered 
Bielsk on June 24, 1941. Within ten days they assembled 30 
of the Jewish leaders and intellectuals and put them to death. 
The Germans exacted a fine of four kilograms of gold and 
200,000 rubles from the Jewish community. They also im- 
posed a Judenrat, headed by Shlomo Epstein. In August 1941 
an “open” ghetto was established. In February 1942 the ghetto 
was surrounded by barbed wire and closed off from contact 
with the outside. In Feb. 1943, the Germans rounded up over 
5,000 ghetto inhabitants for the Treblinka death camp and 
murdered 200 old and sick Jews in the local Jewish cemetery. 
About 40 experts and skilled craftsmen were picked out and 
sent to the *Bialystok ghetto, where they were eventually liq- 
uidated along with the rest of the Jewish inmates. The com- 
munity was not reconstituted after the war. 
[Aharon Weiss] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Schipper (ed.), Dzieje handlu zydowskiego 
na ziemiach polskich (1937), index. 


BIEN, JULIUS (1826-1909), U.S. lithographer. Bien was born 
in Naumburg, Germany, where he studied lithography. After 
participating in the unsuccessful revolution of 1848, he fled to 
New York where he established a small lithographic business 
in 1850. His abilities soon earned him most government con- 
tracts for engraving and printing major geographic and geo- 
logical publications, including a map of the territory west of 
the Mississippi River, which was standard for 25 years. He pro- 
duced the maps and atlases accompanying the federal census 
reports from 1870 to 1900, as well as atlases of New York State 
(1895) and Pennsylvania (1900). Bien was president of the Na- 
tional Lithographers’ Association (1886-96). A director of the 
Hebrew Technical Institute and Hebrew Orphan Asylum in 
New York, he was president of the Bnai Brith order (1854-57, 
1868-1900) and instrumental in forming its international 
structure. Julius brother HERMAN M. BIEN (1831-1895), U.S. 
rabbi and author, founded a Hebrew school in San Francisco 
and served as rabbi of Temple Emanu-El until 1860. He then 
moved to Virginia City, Nevada, where he organized a school 
and was elected to the state legislature (1863-65). Moving to 
New York, he became a merchant in Fort Henry. In 1881 he 
was appointed rabbi of Congregation Beth Shalom in Chicago, 
but moved to Vicksburg, Mississippi, in 1885. Among his nu- 
merous works are the drama Samson and Delilah (1857), and 
Ben Beor (1891), a portrayal of anti-Semites. 

[Edward L. Greenstein] 


BIENENFELD, FRANZ RUDOLF (1886-1961), lawyer, 
writer, and Zionist. Born and educated in Vienna, Bienen- 
feld became an active figure in Zionist and in Jewish com- 
munal affairs. He succeeded Robert *Stricker as chairman of 
the Austrian section of the *World Jewish Congress. Under 
the nom de plume Anton van Mueller, Bienenfeld published 
Deutsche und Juden (1936; The Germans and the Jews, 1939), an 
analysis of the relationship between Jews and Germans in the 
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period of Hitler, and followed it with Religion der religionslo- 
sen Juden (1938; Religion of the Non-Religious Jews, 1944). In 
1939 he fled to England where he worked on the staff of the 
World Jewish Congress, later becoming a member of the ex- 
ecutive, and drafted the claims for German *reparations after 
World War 11. Bienenfeld took part in the juridical prepara- 
tions for the Nuremberg processes. His book Rediscovery of 
Justice (1947) argued the claim of the Jews to compensation. 
His writings on Austrian civil law include Die Haftung ohne 
Verschulden (1933). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Goeppinger, Juristen juedischer Ab- 
stammung im “Dritten Reich” (19907), 269-70; R. Heuer (ed.), Lexikon 
deutsch-juedischer Autoren 2, (1993), 428-30 (bibl.). 

[Josef J. Lador-Lederer] 


BIENENSTOCK, MAX (1881-1923), writer, educator, and 
Zionist leader of the labor movement. Bienenstock was born 
in Tarnow, Galicia, and educated at an Austrian high school. 
He graduated as doctor of philosophy from Cracow Univer- 
sity. He taught in government high schools from 1904 until 
the collapse of the Hapsburg monarchy. From his early youth 
he was an active Zionist. During the short-lived Jewish au- 
tonomy in western Ukraine (1918-19), he was director of the 
Department of Education and Culture. When the Ukrainian 
Republic was overthrown by the Polish army, he was arrested 
for a few months as a political criminal. Afterwards the Pol- 
ish authorities refused to confirm his appointment as teacher 
and director of the Hebrew high school in Cracow. From then 
on, he devoted his efforts to writing and to Zionist education. 
Attracted by socialist ideology, Bienenstock formed and led 
the Hitahadut party in eastern Galicia. In the Polish parlia- 
mentary elections of 1922, his party, in the framework of the 
Jewish national bloc, elected him to the senate for the Lvov 
district. Bienenstock was a progressive educator and a gifted 
writer in Polish, German, and, later, Yiddish. He published 
two books, Das juedische Element in Heines Werke (1910) and 
Henrik Ibsens Kunstanschaungen (1913). He translated Polish 
classics into German, including The Ungodly Comedy by Kra- 
sinski. He wrote essays on Zionist socialist topics and, in his 
last years, on Yiddish literature. He died in Lvov. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Bienenstock, A Zamelshrift Wegn Zeyn 
Leben un Shafen (1924); N.M. Gelber, Toledot Ha-Tenuah ha-Ziyyonit 
be-Galizyah, 2 (1958), 757-8; D. Sadan, Avnei Zikkaron (1954), 98-110. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Meltzer, Dr. Max Bienenstock (1924). 
[Aryeh Tartakower] 


BIENSTOK, JUDAH LEIB (Leon; 1836-1894), Russian 
writer and community leader. He was born in Volhynia and 
educated in Zhitomir at the government-sponsored rabbinical 
seminary. He served as government-appointed rabbi at Zhit- 
omir from 1859 to 1862. Afterward he worked as a specialist 
for Jewish affairs in the office of the governor of Volhynia. He 
wrote for the Jewish press in Russian and Yiddish. In 1879 he 
went to St. Petersburg where for a time he became the secre- 
tary of both the Jewish community and the “Society for the 
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Spreading of Enlightenment.” As a friend of *Mendele Mokher 
Seforim, he translated his He-Avot Ve-ha-Banim (“Fathers and 
Children”) into Russian and collaborated with him on a few 
popular pamphlets in Yiddish, also writing one of the first 
biographical articles about him (Voskhod, 12, 1884). In 1891 
he published a study of the Jewish agricultural settlements in 
the district of Yekaterinoslav (now Dnepropetrovsk). In 1892 
when Vladimir *Tiomkin resigned from his post as Hovevei 
Zion representative in Erez Israel, the *Odessa Committee 
appointed Bienstok in his place. He assisted in the establish- 
ment of modern schools in the country and the founding of 
the Shaarei Zion library in Jaffa. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tidhar, 3 (1958), 1280-81; LNYL, 1 (1956), 


297-8. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


BIERER, RUBIN (1835-1931), one of the first active Zionists 
and members of Hovevei Zion in Galicia, Austria, and Bul- 
garia. Bierer, who was born in Lemberg, completed his studies 
in medicine in 1863. He was a founder of the Jewish associa- 
tion Shomer Israel in Galicia. From the early 1880s he lived in 
Vienna, where he was a founder of the Jewish student organi- 
zation *Kadimah (1882). In the same year, he was one of the 
founders of the Ahavat Zion society for the settlement of Erez 
Israel, of which both Perez *Smolenskin and Zalman Spitzer, 
the leader of the Orthodox Viennese community, were mem- 
bers. He published articles on the idea of Jewish nationhood 
and settlement of Erez Israel in most of the German Jewish 
periodicals. Invited to Belgrade to serve as court physician, he 
transferred his Zionist activities there, and thereafter to Sofia, 
where he later lived. In Bulgaria he was a devoted assistant 
to *Herzl, who sent him the first copy of Der Judenstaat, in- 
scribed “to the first pioneer of the Zionist idea” He returned 
to Lemberg in 1905, and continued his Zionist activities al- 
most until his death. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Herzl, Complete Diaries, 5 (1960), index; 
N.M. Gelber, Toledot ha-Tenuah ha-Ziyyonit be-Galizyah, 2 (1958), in- 
dex; Haolam (Dec. 22, 1931), 1003; EG, 10 (Bulgariya) (1967), index. 


[Getzel Kressel] 


BIGAMY AND POLYGAMY. In Jewish law the concept of 
bigamy (or polygamy) can involve either (1) a married woman 
(eshet ish) purporting to contract a second marriage to an- 
other man (or to other men) during the subsistence of her 
first marriage; or (2) a married man contracting marriages 
to other women during the subsistence of his first marriage. 
These two aspects must be considered separately. 

(1) Relating to Women. The general principle is that “a 
woman cannot be the wife of two [men]” (Kid. 7a and Rashi). 
In relation to a wife the term kiddushin implies her exclusive 
dedication to her husband. There can therefore be no kiddu- 
shin between her and another man while the first kiddushin 
subsists, and a purported marriage to another man is thus to- 
tally invalid. Such a bigamous “marriage” does incur severe 
legal consequences — primarily because of the law that sexual 
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intercourse between a married woman and a man other than 
her husband (i.e., adultery) results in her subsequently being 
prohibited to both men forever and she then requires a get 
(“divorce”) from both of them (see *Divorce, *Adultery). She 
requires a divorce from her husband, mi-de-Oraita (“accord- 
ing to biblical law”), because, although her adultery renders 
her prohibited to him, her legal marriage to him continues to 
subsist. To resolve this paradox she needs a get. She also re- 
quires a divorce from her adulterous “husband,” mi-de-Rab- 
banan (“according to rabbinical enactment”) - even though 
her marriage to him is invalid - so that people, ignorant of the 
true facts and perhaps under the impression that her second 
“marriage” was a valid one, should not be misled into thinking 
that she is free of him without a proper divorce (Yev. 88b and 
Rashi; Maim. Yad, Gerushin 10:5; Sh. Ar., EH 17:56). 

Notwithstanding her divorce by both men, on the death 
of either of them she continues prohibited to the survivor 
forever (Sot. 27b; Yev. 87b and 88b; Yad, Gerushin, 10:4-5; 
Sh. Ar., EH 17:56). The aforementioned consequences result 
whether the bigamous “marriage” was intentional or inad- 
vertent; e.g., if the woman was incorrectly informed by two 
witnesses of her legal husband’s death (Yev. 87b; Yad, Gerushin 
10:4 and Sh. Ar., EH 17:56). If, in spite of the said prohibitions, 
she does subsequently contract a later marriage with either 
of the two men, such a later marriage is a prohibited one 
(see Prohibited *Marriages) and must be dissolved (Maim. 
Yad, Gerushin 10:4). Further legal consequences of a wom- 
an’s bigamous “marriage” are that her children of the second, 
adulterous, union are classed as *mamzerim according to 
biblical law and also that her financial rights are affected 
(Yev. 87b). 

(2) Relating to Men. The law is different in the case of a 
married man who purports to take a second wife while still 
married. According to Jewish law this second marriage (and 
any others) is valid and can therefore only be dissolved by 
death or divorce (Yev. 65a; Piskei ha-Rosh, ibid., 17; Yad, Ishut, 
14:3; Sh. Ar., EH 1:9; 76:7). Permitted according to biblical law, 
polygamy was practiced throughout the talmudic period and 
thereafter until the tenth century (Piskei ha-Rosh to Yev. 65a; 
Sh. Ar., EH 1:9). Already in amoraic times, however, the prac- 
tice was frowned upon by the sages, who prescribed that po- 
lygamy was permissible only if the husband was capable of 
properly fulfilling his marital duties toward each of his wives 
(see *Marriage). The opinion was also expressed that ifa man 
takes a second wife, he must divorce his first wife, if the lat- 
ter so demands, and pay her ketubbah (Yev. 65a; Alfasi, Piskei 
ha-Rosh, and Sh. Ar., EH 1:9). Similarly, according to talmudic 
law, a man may not take a second wife if he has specifically 
undertaken to his first wife, e.g., in the ketubbah, not to do 
so (Sh. Ar., EH 76:8). Taking a second wife is also forbidden 
wherever *monogamy is the local custom since such custom 
is deemed an implied condition of the marriage, it being pre- 
sumed that the wife only wishes to marry in accordance with 
local custom (Sh. Ar., EH 1:9; Beit Shemuel, ibid., 20; Helkat 
Mehokek, ibid., 15, 76:8). Generally, the husband can only be 
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released from this restriction with his wife's consent (loc. cit.; 
Darkhei Moshe, EH 1:1, n. 8; Sh. Ar., EH 76). 


Herem de-Rabbenu Gershom 

SUBSTANCE OF THE BAN. In the course of time and for vary- 
ing reasons (Ozar ha-Posekim, EH 1:61, 2), it became apparent 
that there was a need for the enactment of a general prohi- 
bition against polygamy, independent of the husband's un- 
dertaking to this effect. Accordingly, relying on the principle 
of endeavoring to prevent matrimonial strife (which prin- 
ciple had already been well developed in talmudic law) Rab- 
benu *Gershom b. Judah and his court enacted the *takkanah 
prohibiting a man from marrying an additional wife unless 
specifically permitted to do so on special grounds by at least 
100 rabbis from three “countries” (i.e., districts; see below). 
This takkanah, known as the Herem de-Rabbenu Gershom, 
also prohibited a husband from divorcing his wife against her 
will. Various versions of the takkanah exist (Ozar ha-Posekim, 
EH 1:61, 1) and, indeed, scholars have even questioned the 
historical accuracy of ascribing its authorship to Rabbenu 
Gershom. This, however, does not in any way affect its va- 
lidity. 

Since the prohibition against polygamy is derived from 
this takkanah and not from any undertaking given by the hus- 
band to his wife, she is not competent to agree to a waiver of 
its application, lest she be subjected to undue influence by her 
husband (Sh. Ar., EH 1:10; Ozar ha-Posekim, EH 1:61, 5). Nev- 
ertheless, if the husband does enter into a further marriage it 
will be considered legally valid (Tur, EH 44; Darkhei Moshe, 
ibid., n.1; Sh. Ar., EH 44; Beit Shemuel 11), but as a prohibited 
marriage, and the first wife can require the court to compel the 
husband to divorce the other woman. Since the first wife can- 
not be obliged to live with a zarah (“rival”), she may also ask 
that the court order (but not compel) the husband to give her 
(i.e., the first wife) a divorce (Sh. Ar., EH 154; Pithei Teshuvah, 
5; PDR vol. 7, pp. 65-74, 201-6). The husband continues to be 
liable to maintain his wife until he complies with the court’s 
order - even though they are living apart —because as long as 
he refuses to divorce her he is preventing her from remarry- 
ing and thus being supported by another husband (Keneset 
ha-Gedolah, £H 1, Tur 16-17; PDR vol. 7 p.74). However, if the 
first wife and the husband agree on a divorce and this is car- 
ried out, he is then released from his obligation to divorce his 
second wife, although his marriage to her in the first place 
was in defiance of the prohibition (Sh. Ar., Pithei Teshuvah, 5; 
Ozar ha-Posekim, EH 1:80, 1 and 2). 


APPLICABILITY OF THE HEREM AS TO TIME AND PLACE. 
Many authorities were of the opinion that the validity of the 
herem was, from its inception, restricted as to both time and 
place. Thus, it is stated: “He [Rabbenu Gershom] only im- 
posed the ban until the end of the fifth millennium; i-e., un- 
til the year 1240 (Sh. Ar, EH 1:10); others, however, were of 
the opinion that no time limit was placed on its application. 
At any rate, even according to the first opinion the herem re- 
mained in force after 1240, since later generations accepted 
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it as a binding takkanah. Accordingly, the herem, wherever 
it was accepted (see below), now has the force of law for all 
time (Resp. Rosh 43:8; Sh. Ar., EH 1:10; Arukh ha-Shulhan, 
EH 1:23; Ozar ha-Posekim, EH 1:76). In modern times it is 
customary, in some communities, to insert in the ketubbah a 
clause against the husband’s taking an additional wife “in ac- 
cordance with the takkanah of Rabbenu Gershom...” How- 
ever, the prohibition is binding on the husband, even though 
omitted from the ketubbah, as such omission is regarded as a 
“clerical error” (Keneset ha-Gedolah, EH 1, Tur 17; Arukh ha- 
Shulhan, EH 1:23). 

The herem did not extend to those countries where it was 
apparent that the takkanah had never been accepted (Sh. Ar., 
EH 1:10). In a country where the acceptance of the takkanah 
is in doubt, however, its provisions must be observed (Arukh 
ha-Shulhan, 8H 1:23). In general it can be said that the herem 
has been accepted as binding among Ashkenazi communi- 
ties, but not among the Sephardi and most of the Oriental 
communities. This is apparently because in those countries 
where Ashkenazim formed the main part of the Jewish com- 
munity, as in Europe, America, or Australia where European 
Jews migrated, polygamy was also forbidden by the dominant 
religion, Christianity, and therefore by the secular law. This 
was not the case in Oriental countries, as in Yemen, Iraq, and 
North Africa, polygamy being permitted in Islam (Arukh ha- 
Shulhan and Ozar ha-Posekim, loc. cit.). Thus, Maimonides, 
who was a Sephardi, makes no reference at all to the herem. 
In practice, therefore, to prohibit polygamy Oriental com- 
munities would customarily insert an express provision in 
the ketubbah, whereby the husband was precluded from tak- 
ing an additional wife except with the consent of his first wife 
or with the permission of the bet din. As this provision was a 
condition of the marriage, any breach thereof entitled the wife 
to demand either that her husband complied with the provi- 
sion, i.e., by divorcing the second wife, or that she be granted 
a divorce with payment of her ketubbah (Sedei Hemed, Ase- 
fat Dinim, Ishut 2; Keneset ha-Gedolah, £u 1, Beit Yosef 13, 16; 
Ozar ha-Posekim, ibid., 1:80, 8; PDR 7:65). 

People who move from a country where the herem is 
binding to a country where it is not, or vice versa, are subject 
to the following rules: (1) the ban adheres to the individual, i.e., 
it accompanies him from place to place and he always remains 
subject to it (Arukh ha-Shulhan, loc. cit.; Ozar ha-Posekim, EH 
1:75, 1; Sh. Ar., EH 1); (2) local custom is followed, so that if the 
herem applies to a particular country it is binding on every- 
one, irrespective of their country of origin (Arukh ha-Shulhan, 
ibid.; Ozar ha-Posekim, ibid. and 1:75, 3; Keneset ha-Gedolah, 
EH, Beit Yosef, 22). Both these rules are strictly applied with 
the intent of extending the operation of the herem as widely 
as possible. On the other hand, if'a man legally married two 
wives in a country where this was permitted, he is not obliged 
to divorce either of them on arriving in another country where 
the herem is in force, as the law is only infringed by his tak- 
ing an additional wife and not when a man already has two 
(Arukh ha-Shulhan, ibid.). 
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RELEASE FROM THE PROHIBITION. The object of prohib- 
iting bigamy is to prevent a man from marrying a second 
wife as long as he is not legally entitled to dissolve his first mar- 
riage. Thus, in order to avoid any circumvention of the prohi- 
bition, the herem also generally prohibits divorce against the 
will of the wife. This double prohibition may, however, result 
in the husband being unjustifiably fettered in circumstances 
where he would not otherwise be required by law to maintain 
his ties with his wife - and yet may not divorce her against 
her will. This can, therefore, be obviated by the availability 
of a hetter (“release”) from the herem against bigamy, which 
is granted by the bet din in the appropriate circumstances. 
This hetter does not mean that the first wife is divorced, but 
that the husband is granted exceptional permission to contract 
an additional marriage. Naturally, such a step is only taken 
if the court, after a full investigation of the relevant facts, 
is satisfied that a release is legally justified. Thus, for example, 
a release would be granted in a case where a wife becomes 
insane. Her husband cannot, therefore, maintain normal mar- 
ried life with her, a fact which would ordinarily entitle him 
to divorce her; this he cannot do because of her legal incapac- 
ity to consent. However, as the first marriage must continue 
to subsist, the husband remains liable to support his wife - 
including medical costs — but he is permitted by the court to 
take an additional wife (Bah, EH 119; Sh. Ar., EH 1; Beit Shemuel 
1, n. 23; 119, n.6; Helkat Mehokek, ibid., 10-12; Ozar ha-Pose- 
kim, BH 1:72, 19). Should the first wife subsequently recover her 
sanity she cannot demand that her husband divorce his 
second wife, as he married her in accordance with the law. 
On the contrary, the husband would be entitled - and even 
obliged — to divorce his first wife, so as not to remain with 
two wives, and if she refuses to accept his get he would be free 
from any further marital obligations towards her, save for 
the payment of her ketubbah (Sh. Ar., EH 1; Beit Shemuel, ibid.; 
Ozar ha-Posekim, EH 1:72, 17-18; PDR 3:271). However, the 
hetter would be revoked if the first wife recovered her men- 
tal capacity before the second marriage took place (Sh. Ar., 
EH 1, Pithei Teshuvah, 16, concl.; Ozar ha-Posekim, EH 1:72, 
14). 

On the strength of the aforementioned rule, a release 
from the herem may also be obtained by a man whose wife 
refuses to accept a get from him, despite the court’s order that 
she does so, e.g., in the case of her adultery or where the mar- 
riage is a prohibited one (Sh. Ar., EH 1:10; Helkat Mehokek, 
ibid., 16; Ozar ha-Posekim, EH 1:63, 7). Some authorities are of 
the opinion that in the event of the wife’s adultery the husband 
only requires a hetter from a regular court and not from 100 
rabbis, since the herem was not meant for such a case (Ozar 
ha-Posekim, EH 1:73, 2). A hetter would be justified where a 
wife who has had no children during a marriage which has 
subsisted for at least ten years — a fact which entitles the hus- 
band to divorce her - refuses to accept the get and thus pre- 
vents her husband from remarrying and fulfilling the mitz- 
vah to “be fruitful and multiply” In such a case the husband 
is obliged to take another wife to fulfill the mitzvah and so he 
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would be entitled to the hetter (Sh. Ar., EH 1:10; Ozar ha-Pose- 
kim, EH 1:68; Arukh ha-Shulhan, EH 1:25). 

As has already been stated, in Oriental communities for 
a husband to take a second wife requires either his first wife’s 
consent or the court’s permission. The wife is required to give 
her consent before a regular court (not 100 rabbis) and the 
court will permit the second marriage only if satisfied, after a 
thorough investigation of the facts, that the wife has consented 
wholeheartedly, without anger or under undue influence (Ozar 
ha-Posekim, EH 1:61, 5, subsec. 3; Sedei Hemed, Asefat Dinim, 
Ishut 2). Without her consent, the court will generally only 
grant a release to the husband in such cases where it would do 
so were the herem to apply (Sedei Hemed; Ozar ha-Posekim, 
ibid.), since it is presumed that the husband’s undertaking the 
ketubbah is given on the understanding that no circumstances 
shall exist which, if the herem were to apply, would warrant 
his release from the prohibition (Sedei Hemed, ibid.; Ozar ha- 
Posekim, EH 1:72, 9). 


PROCEDURE FOR GRANTING THE HETTER. After the court 
has decided that a release from the herem should be granted, 
the matter is referred to 100 rabbis of three “countries” (Ozar 
ha-Posekim, EH 1:61, 9) for approval and, if so approved, the 
hetter takes effect. As a preliminary, the husband is required 
to deposit with the court a get for his first wife, together with 
an irrevocable authority for the court to have the get delivered 
to his first wife as soon as she is able and willing to receive it 
from an agent appointed by the husband at the request of the 
court. However, in the case where the hetter is given because 
of the first wife's insanity, it is customary to give her a new get 
when she recovers, rather than the one previously deposited 
with the court, as some doubt could be cast on the latter’s va- 
lidity, since it was the wife's insanity that made it impossible to 
deliver the get to her originally and there may therefore possi- 
bly be other legal objections to its validity. The deposited get is 
usually only delivered to her if she is in danger of becoming a 
deserted wife (see *Agunah; Arukh ha-Shulhan, £8 1:26; Ozar 
ha-Posekim, EH 1:72, 30-31). Furthermore, the husband is also 
generally required to deposit with the court the amount of the 
wife's ketubbah in cash or provide adequate security (Bah, EH 
119; Sh. Ar., EH; Beit Shemuel 1, n. 23; Arukh ha-Shulhan, EH 
1:25; Ozar ha-Posekim, 1:72, 23-24). Some authorities are of the 
opinion that the husband must also deposit with the court, 
or adequately secure in like manner, such sum as the court 
may determine to cover the wife's maintenance and medical 
expenses (Ozar ha-Posekim, EH 1:72, 29). 


State of Israel 

At a national rabbinic conference called in 1950 by the chief 
rabbis of Israel, an enactment was passed making monogamy 
(apart from the above-mentioned permissions) binding upon 
all Jews irrespective of their communal affiliations. This tak- 
kanah, however, does not render a second marriage invalid 
according to biblical law, and therefore, if such a marriage does 
take place, it can be dissolved only by divorce. The criminal 
law of the state, however, renders it an offense on pain of im- 
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prisonment for a married person to contract another marriage 
(Penal Law Amendment (Bigamy) Law, 5719-1959). Never- 
theless, for Jewish citizens no offense is committed if permis- 
sion to marry a second wife was given by a final judgment 
of a rabbinical court and approved by the two chief rabbis of 
Israel. The latter’s approval is accepted as conclusive proof that 
the permission was given according to the law. Special pro- 
visions relating to the grant of this permission are laid down 
in the Takkanotha-Diyyun be-Vattei ha-Din ha-Rabbaniyyim 


be- Yisrael, 5720-1960. 
[Ben-Zion (Benno) Schereschewsky] 


Following the enactment of the Penal Law, 5737 - 1977, 
the prohibition on polygamy is now regulated in sections 
175-183 of that Law. Polygamy will not be considered an of- 
fense if committed pursuant to a permit granted in a final 
judgment of the rabbinical court, subject to the judgment 
having been approved by the president of the Rabbinical High 
Court of Appeals (section 179 of Law). 

The Supreme Court was confronted with a question 
concerning the range of circumstances under which the rab- 
binical court could give a marriage permit, and thereby de- 
criminalizing the act of bigamy in certain given cases. The 
specific question considered was whether the rabbinical court 
was authorized to permit an additional marriage even where 
the granting of the permit was not the result of the woman’s 
inability to receive a get — e.g., due to insanity etc, as stated 
above — but was a tactic adopted by the rabbinical court to 
exert pressure on a recalcitrant wife who refuses to accept a 
get. In its ruling in Street (Hc 301/63, Street v. Chief Rabbi of 
Israel 18 (1) PD 598) the Supreme Court ruled that the goals 
of the section dealing with the permit that may be given by 
the rabbinical court must comport with the overall goals of 
the law prohibiting bigamy. As such, the granting of a permit 
is only possible when it does not diverge from the purpose of 
the law, i.e., when the need for a marriage permit stems from 
an objective inability to give the get. In keeping with this de- 
termination, the court revoked the permit granted by the rab- 
binical court in that particular case. 

In the judgment in Boronovsky (FH 10/69, Boronovsky 
v. Chief Rabbis of Israel, 25 (1) PD 7) the Court changed the 
Street ruling, determining that the statutory recognition of a 
permit given by the rabbinical court extended to any permit 
that could be granted on the basis of any halakhically based 
grounds, even when this was done as a means of compelling 
a recalcitrant wife to accept a get. 


[Menachem Elon (2"¢ ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Loew, in: Ben Chananja, 3 (1860), 317-29, 
529-39, 657-67; 4 (1861), 111-5, 257-9, 271-3 (reprinted in his Ge- 
sammette Sehriften, 3 (1893), 33-86); F. Rosenthal, in: Jubelschrift... 
Hildesheimer (1890), 37-53; Finkelstein, Middle Ages, 111-26, 205-15; 
A.H. Freimann, Seder Kiddushin ve-Nissw’in (1945), passim; S. Lowy, 
in: JJs, 9 (1958), 115-38; I. Glasner, in: Ha-Peraklit, 16 (1960), 274-80; 
Z.W. Falk, Nissu’in ve-Gerushin...(1961), passim; P. Tishbi, in: Tarbiz, 
34 (1964/65), 49-55; S. Eidelberg, ibid., 287f.; I. Schepansky, in: Ha- 
dorom, 22 (1965), 103-20; I. Ta-Shema, in: Tarbiz, 35 (1965/66), 193; 
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BIGART, JACQUES (1855-1934), Alsatian rabbi and long- 
time secretary general of the “Alliance Israélite Universelle. 
Bigart began his service to the Alliance in 1882 as assistant 
to the secretary general Isidore Loeb, whom he succeeded 
in 1892. Single-minded in his devotion to every detail of the 
policy and administration of the Alliance, Bigart was deeply 
involved in refugee rescue and immigration management. In 
1915, he developed an enduring partnership with Lucien *Wolf 
of the British Jewish Conjoint, later Joint Foreign Commit- 
tee, to resist Zionist and Jewish nationalist diplomatic initia- 
tives and uphold acculturationist Judaism. Their joint efforts, 
which ended only with Wolf’s death in 1930, grew and pros- 
pered through World War 1 and into the Paris Peace Confer- 
ence as they coordinated strategies to protect Jewish minority 
rights in the succession states and developed programs and 
relief for refugees and stateless people. 

As an Alsatian patriotically committed to France and as 
a Jew unreservedly committed to regeneration on the French 
model, Bigart shared the values and objectives of the profes- 
sional gentlemen who sat on the Alliance’s Central Commit- 
tee. Under his administration, the Alliance prospered and 
grew, particularly in the area of education, founding schools 
from Morocco to Teheran, from the Balkans through the 
Middle East to Cairo. The numbers peaked at the outbreak 
of World War 1 when 48,000 students attended 188 schools. 
Bigart, who knew the minutest detail of every classroom and 
school building, micro-managed the budgeting and admin- 
istration of each Alliance-supported institution. Under his 
leadership, elementary schools for boys and girls grew into 
secondary schools and vocational and agricultural schools 
blossomed. Alliance normal schools trained teachers for Ro- 
mania and 1ca schools in South America and Sephardi rab- 
binical training began in Constantinople. In recognition of 
his signal services and contributions, the French government 
awarded Bigart with the Legion of Honor and promoted him 
to officer. 

So many commitments, however, overextended resources 
just when American and German Jews grew less inclined to 
support a Franco-centric enterprise and Bigart preserved 
Gallo-centrism and Jewish heterogeneity at the cost of seri- 
ous institutional losses and international support. Bigart, who 
had little interest in the rise of Hebrew studies, was hostile to 
the Jewish nationalism of Eastern Europe and uncompromis- 
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ingly rejected Zionism as an overt threat to everything eman- 
cipated Jewry had accomplished. Towards the end of his life, 
the surge of European antisemitism, the coming of Nazism, 
the threats to Soviet Jewry, and the failure of more liberal 
options in the succession states, together with consistently 
closing doors to Jewish emigration, made him slightly more 
receptive to a broader federation of Jewish organizations to 
combat these threats 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Antebi. “LAdventurier Immobile: Jacques 
Bigart (1855-1934), in: Les Missionnaires juifs de la France, 1860-1939 
(1999); E.C. Black, “Jacques Bigart,” in: E Buisson, ed. Dictionnaire de 
pédagogie (2005); idem, “Lucien Wolf et Jacques Bigart: Partenaires en 
la politique et la diplomatie,” in: Revue des Etudes Juives (2005). 


[Eugene C. Black (2"4 ed.)] 


BIHALJI MERIN, OTO (1904-1990), Yugoslav writer and art 
historian. He studied painting in Belgrade and Berlin. While 
his approach to modern art was pan-European, his politics 
were of the extreme left wing. In Berlin he edited a Communist 
daily and later he fought in the Spanish Civil War and reported 
on it. In 1929, he founded the Belgrade progressive publishing 
house “Nolit? with his brother Pavle Bihalji, who was shot by 
the Nazis in 1941. Bihalji Merin was taken prisoner by the Ger- 
mans (1941-45) and became one of the leaders of the Yugoslav 
resistance in prisoner-of-war camps. In 1945 he returned to 
Belgrade and with his wife successfully resumed his publishing 
career. He edited the house magazine and monographs of the 
publishing firm “Jugoslavija,’ one of whose notable editions 
was the *Haggadah of Sarajevo. An authority on naive art, he 
helped to keep Yugoslav thinking in touch with new trends. 
Many of his works have been translated into major languages, 
the more important being: Modern German Art (1938), Das 
naive Bild der Welt (1959; Modern Primitives: Masters of Na- 
ive Painting, 1961), Umetnost naivnih u Jugoslaviji (1963), and 
Adventure of Modern Art (1968). He also wrote two satirical 


novels on Yugoslavian life. 
[Zdenko Lowenthal] 


BIHARI, ALEXANDER (1856-1906), Hungarian genre 
painter. The son of a poor housepainter, Bihari studied in 
Budapest and Vienna. In 1883, a wealthy patron made it pos- 
sible for him to travel to Paris, where he fully assimilated the 
style of the French naturalist or realist masters, such as Jules 
*Adler. Upon his return to Hungary, Bihari settled in Szolnok, 
an agricultural center in the great Hungarian plains, rather 
than in a fashionable Budapest studio. He continued to paint 
genre pictures and was soon recognized as Hungary’s leading 
painter in this field. A quality of Parisian wit seemed to guard 
him against the temptation of overt sentimentality. Using 
broad brush strokes, Bihari grouped and painted his figures 
as he saw them in their everyday surroundings. Bihari’s mas- 
terpiece is perhaps his Sunday Afternoon which showed the 
influence both of Courbet and the impressionists. His work is 
represented almost exclusively in Hungarian collections. 


[Edouard Roditi] 
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BIJUR, NATHAN (1862-1930), U.S. jurist and communal 
leader. Bijur achieved prominence in corporation law and par- 
ticipated in the reorganization of many large companies. In 
1909 he was elected, with Republican Party endorsement, for 
a 14-year term as a New York State Supreme Court justice and 
was reelected in 1923 without opposition. His judicial decisions 
included important questions of constitutional law involving 
the extension of legal doctrines to meet modern conditions. 
Bijur’s civic activities included service on the New York State 
Prison Commission and a special commission that estab- 
lished a municipal ambulance service in New York City. He 
was among the founders of the National Conference of Jewish 
Charities and the *American Jewish Committee, and he was 
a trustee of the Baron de Hirsch Fund and the Hebrew Free 
Trade School. In 1905 he was elected president of the New York 
Conference of Charities. Bijur was a supporter of the Hebrew 
Sheltering and Immigrant Aid Society and was often consulted 
on legal questions involving Jewish immigration. 


[Morton Rosenstock] 


BIKAYAM, MEIR BEN HALIFA (d. 1769), kabbalist and 
crypto-Shabbatean. The family name is rare, and the origin of 
the family is unknown. Bikayam lived in Smyrna. He studied 
Kabbalah under Jacob *Wilna, belonged to his circle, and was 
initiated by him into the “mystery of the Godhead” revealed 
by *Shabbetai Zevi (Ms. 2262, Ben-Zvi Institute). Bikayam re- 
ceived from his teacher the kabbalistic works of Solomon ha- 
Levi which the latter had received from his father, Benjamin 
ha-Levi. Some of the most learned and pious of the Smyrna 
community belonged to his circle. Bikayam was a close friend 
of Hayyim *Abulafia and Isaac ha-Kohen Rappaport, the rab- 
bis of the community. One of the wealthy Jews of the town, 
Solomon *Ardit, supported him and his circle, and even in his 
old age (c. 1745) the latter studied Kabbalah under him. The 
wealthy leader of the Constantinople community, Samuel ha- 
Levi, and Moses b. Joshua Soncino of Smyrna supported and 
financed the publication of his books. When he went to Salon- 
ika in 1747, Abraham Enriques Miranda and Joseph Enriques 
Miranda, wealthy men of the community, welcomed him with 
great honor. There he also taught Shabbatean Kabbalah to a 
group of devotees and published two of his books. He returned 
to Smyrna about 1747. His books are all concerned with Kab- 
balah; his Shabbatean leanings are hinted at, but never explic- 
itly revealed. He wrote the following books: (1) Golel Or, on 
the doctrine of *gilgul (“transmigration’; Smyrna, 1737); (2) 
Me’ir la-Arez, on the portions of the Pentateuch, according to 
the principles of Lurianic Kabbalah (Salonika, 1747); (3) Magen 
Avot, on Pirkei Avot (Salonika, 1748); (4) Meorei Or, on the 
Pentateuch, based on Lurianic Kabbalah (Salonika, 1752); (5) 
Kera Mikreh (Salonika, 1752); (6) Me’ir Bat Ayin, on Ein Yaakov 
(Smyrna, 1755). He composed esoteric as well as nonesoteric 
prayers. His books contain piyyutim on the Redemption which 
he apparently expected in the year 1740 or before. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Freiman (ed.), Inyanei Shabbetai Zevi 
(1912), 145; M. Benayahu, in: Yerushalayim, 4 (1952/53), 203-4. 
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BIKEL, THEODORE MEIR (1924-_ ), actor and folksinger. 
Born in Vienna, Bikel went to Palestine and joined Kibbutz 
Massada in 1941. In 1943 he worked at the *Habimah theater 
in Tel Aviv. In 1944 he became one of the co-founders of the 
Israeli Chamber Theatre, later called the *Cameri. 

Bikel entered the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art in 
London in 1946, graduating with honors in 1948. Sir Lau- 
rence Olivier, impressed with Bikel’s performance in sev- 
eral local plays, gave him a small role in his production of 
A Streetcar Named Desire (1949), and in a matter on months 
Bikel took over the part of Mitch. In London he also per- 
formed in The Love of Four Colonels. On Broadway, Bikel’s 
stage performances include Tonight in Samarkand (1955); The 
Rope Dancers (1957-58); The Lark (1956); The Sound of Music 
(1959-63), in which he played Baron von Trapp; Cafe Crown 
(1964); Pousse-Cafe (1966); and The Inspector General (1978). 
In American national tours he starred in Jacques Brel Is Alive 
and Well and Living in Paris, Zorba, The Rothschilds, The Good 
Doctor, and She Loves Me. Most widely identified with Tevye 
in Fiddler on the Roof, Bikel played that role more than 2,000 
times from 1967 — more than any other actor. In 1997 he co- 
authored and co-starred with Bruce Adler in the stage show 
Greetings ... Sholom Aleichem Lives. 

The films Bikel appeared in include The African Queen 
(1951), Moulin Rouge (1952), The Enemy Below (1957), The 
Defiant Ones (Oscar nomination for Best Supporting Ac- 
tor, 1958), I Want to Live (1958), The Blue Angel (1959), My 
Fair Lady (1964), The Russians Are Coming (1966), Sweet No- 
vember (1968), My Side of the Mountain (1969), Prince Jack 
(1984), Dark Tower (1988), Crisis in the Kremlin (1992), My 
Family Treasure (1993), The Lost Wooden Synagogues of East- 
ern Europe (as narrator, 2002), and Crime and Punishment 
(2002). 

In addition, Bikel made more than 100 appearances on 
TV drama series. Fluent in several European and Middle East- 
ern languages and skilled at accents and dialects, Bikel also 
sang folksongs in nearly 20 languages, accompanying himself 
on guitar, mandolin, balalaika, and harmonica, and record- 
ered numerous albums, including many in Yiddish. He trav- 
eled widely in the U.S., New Zealand, Australia, and Europe, 
performing his eclectic repertoire that includes songs from 
Russia, Eastern Europe, and Israel. 

Bikel co-founded the Newport Folk Festival (1960), was 
a founder of the Arts Chapter of the American Jewish Con- 
gress (1961) and served as its national vice president (1963), 
was president of Actor’s Equity (1973-82), and was appointed 
to the National Council for the Arts (1977-82). 

[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


BIKERMAN, JACOB JOSEPH (1898-1978), U.S. physical 
chemist. Bikerman was born in Odessa, Russia, and attended 
the University of St. Petersburg (Leningrad). He held a variety 
of academic and industrial positions in the U.S.S.R., Germany, 
and Britain before going to the U.S. in 1946. From 1956 to 1964 
he was head of the Adhesives Laboratory of the Massachusetts 
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Institute of Technology. Bikerman contributed many papers 
to scientific journals, dealing with adhesion, electrokinetics, 
colloids, rheology, surface tension, contact angles, lubrica- 
tion, and friction. His works include Kapillarchemie (with H. 
Freundlich, 1932); Foams: Theory and Industrial Applications 
(with J.M. Perri a.o., 1953); Surface Chemistry (19587); The Sci- 
ence of Adhesive Joints (1961); and Contributions to the Ther- 
modynamics of Surfaces (1961). 

{Samuel Aaron Miller] 


BIKERMAN (Bickermann), JOSEPH (1867-1941), journal- 
ist active in Jewish political life. Born in Okny, Podolia, Biker- 
man graduated in philology at Odessa University in 1903. In an 
article written in 1902 in the monthly Russkoye Bogatstvo, he 
strongly opposed Zionism, and called upon Jews to join with 
progressive elements in Russia to help in the country’s rebirth. 
His article aroused a controversy in which V. *Jabotinsky and 
B. *Borochov took part. He contributed to the democratic 
journal Yevreyskiy Mir, and wrote studies in Russian on the 
Pale of Settlement (Cherta yevreyskoy oszedlosti, 1911) and on 
Jews in the grain trade (Rol yevreyev v russkoy khlebnoy tor- 
govle, 1912). After the Bolshevik revolution, Bikerman settled 
in Berlin. He was one of the founders of the short-lived “Pa- 
triotic Union of Russian Jews Abroad,” which supported the 
ideal of the restoration of the Russian monarchy. His views 
on Jewish political problems are summarized in his Russian 
pamphlet on the self-knowledge of the Jew (K samopoznaniyu 
yevreya, 1939). He was the father of the historian Elias J. *Bick- 
erman and the scientist Jacob J. *Bikerman. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Dinur, Bi-Ymei Milhamah u-Mahpekhah 
(1960), 66-68; J. Frumkin (ed.), Russian Jewry (1966), index. 


BIKKUREI HA-ITTIM (Heb. D°nyn 7133; “First Fruits of 
the Times”), Hebrew literary-scientific annuals, published in 
Vienna for 12 successive years (1821-32), and a central forum 
for *Haskalah literature. The editor of the first three volumes, 
Shalom b. Jacob *Cohen, sought to continue in this publica- 
tion the tradition of Ha-Meassef, the journal which initiated 
Hebrew periodical publications in the Haskalah period. (He 
had previously published and edited the last three volumes 
of Ha-Meassef he-Hadash.) The first volumes also contained 
a German section (transcribed in Hebrew letters), which was 
later discontinued. The editors following Cohen were: Moses 
*Landau (vols. 4-5), Solomon Pergamenter (vol. 6), Issachar 
Baer Schlesinger (vols. 7-8), Isaac Samuel *Reggio (vols. 9-10), 
and Judah Loeb *Jeiteles (vols. 11-12). All the various literary 
genres were represented in these volumes - e.g., fiction, re- 
search, as well as translations of world literature (but mainly 
from German) - and were contributed by writers from Italy, 
Bohemia, Austria, Galicia, and Hungary. Reprints of a selec- 
tion of works from Ha-Meassef were also included. The stan- 
dard improved in the last volumes, especially with S.J. *Rapo- 
port’s publication of his biographical monographs on geonic 
medieval Jewish scholars and authors. Other contributors 
included S.D. *Luzzatto and Isaac *Erter. With the discon- 
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tinuation of these annuals, M.E. *Stern attempted in 1844 to 
publish Bikkurei ha-Ittim, and Reggio together with Isidore 
*Bush, Bikkurei ha-Ittim ha-Hadashim in 1845. While these at- 
tempts were unsuccessful, another annual, Kokhevei Yizhak, 
did succeed. Its publication began in 1845 in Vienna, under 
the editorship of M.E. Stern, and lasted until 1873. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Wachstein, Die hebraeische Publizistik in 
Wien (1930), xiii-xl (introduction); R. Fahn, Kitvei Reuven Fahn, 2 
(1937), 100-41 (Pirkei Haskalah). 

[Getzel Kressel] 


BIKKURIM (Heb. 0°7123;”First Fruits”), last and shortest 
tractate of the Mishnah, Order Zera’im, dealing with laws re- 
lating to first-fruit offerings (Deut. 26:1-1; cf. also Ex. 23:19; 
34:26; Num. 18:13). The Torah commands that the first fruits of 
the land be brought joyfully to the sanctuary, where they are 
to be offered in baskets to priests who are entitled to consume 
them in a state of purity. The offerers must recite a passage ex- 
pressing their gratitude to God for delivering them from slav- 
ery in Egypt and bringing them to a rich land. 

The laws set down in the Mishnah are based on an elab- 
orate process of midrashic exegesis of the biblical texts, and 
the Mishnah (e.g., 1:2-5, 9) cites some of the relevant verses 
and their interpretations. Thus, the allusions in the recited 
passage to “fruits of thy land” and “the land which the Lord 
swore unto our fathers” were understood as excluding from 
the scope of the obligations people who did not own land or 
were not of Jewish descent. Similarly, the rabbis limited the 
precept to the seven fruits enumerated in Deuteronomy 8:8. 
From these basic premises, the Mishnah (especially in Chapter 
1) develops its more detailed discussions of such topics as the 
relationships between the bringing of the fruits and the scrip- 
tural recitation, the appropriate time-frame for performing 
the precepts, precise identification of which fruits are subject 
to the obligation, what constitutes land ownership, the status 
of proselytes, and the extent of the owner’s responsibility for 
the first fruits between the time of their designation and their 
delivery to the priest. 

Most of Chapter 3 is devoted to a vivid narrative descrip- 
tion of the ceremonial procession of bringing the first fruits to 
the Temple in joy, music, and fellowship. As noted by S. Lie- 
berman, the abundance of details that cannot be ascribed to 
biblical sources or literary convention (e.g., the presence of an 
ox adorned with a garland on his gold-plated horns, a com- 
mon feature of pagan panegyre) lends credence to the basic 
historicity of the Mishnah’s description of the rustic folk cus- 
tom. The statement in 3:4 that “even King Agrippa would take 
the basket and place it on his shoulder” was taken by scholars 
as an indication that the Mishnah was composed during the 
reign of one of the kings of that name. 

Chapter 2 in the Mishnah is from a separate collection of 
traditions arranged by the formal pattern “There are features 
of x that are not in y, etc.” By virtue of the references to first 
fruits at the beginning of the collection, the entire source was 
incorporated into the Mishnah. 
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Some Mishnah editions include a fourth chapter outlin- 
ing laws related to the status of the androgynos. This repre- 
sents a variant tradition of a passage also found in the Tosefta 
2:3-7. 

There is a full Palestinian Talmud to the three chapters 
of the Mishnah, but no Babylonian. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Sacks, The Mishnah with Variant Read- 
ings: Order Zera’im, vol. 2 (1975); J. Rabbinowitz, The Jerusalem Tal- 
mud (Talmud Yerushalmi): Bikkurim (1975); S. Lieberman, Hellenism 
in Jewish Palestine (19627); D. Hoffmann, The First Mishna and the 
Controversies of the Tannaim, trans. P. Forchheimer (1977). 


[Eliezer L. Segel (274 ed.)] 


BILBEIS, capital of the “Eastern Province” of Egypt (Sharqiya) 
during the Middle Ages. It had a well-organized Jewish com- 
munity, mentioned in a letter written about 1100 by the dayyan 
Abraham b. Shabbetai to all Jews of the area, and also in a 
letter written by his son and successor Shabbetai later in the 
12th century. When Ashkelon was conquered by the Crusad- 
ers in 1153, many Jews fled to Bilbeis; 15 years later Bilbeis was 
itself captured by the Crusaders and the Jewish community 
undoubtedly suffered. At the end of the 12‘ century Bilbeis 
was still considered one of the chief Jewish communities of 
Egypt. In a community law dated 1187, R. Judah ha-Kohen 
is mentioned as dayyan of Bilbeis (Maimonides, Responsa, 
ed. by J. Blau, 2 (1960), no. 346). Documents of the early 13 
century found in the Cairo *Genizah contain his signature as 
head of the rabbinical court. In a letter R. Abraham b. Moses 
b. Maimon asked the Bilbeis community for financial assis- 
tance for the Jews in Jerusalem. Other documents mention 
Jews from Jerusalem who were visiting Bilbeis. Throughout 
the *Fatimid and *Ayyubid caliphates the Jewish community 
in Bilbeis had its own customs, such as indicating the value 
of a bride’s dowry in the ketubbah. According to a late Jew- 
ish source, the persecution of Jews in Egypt in 1301 resulted 
in the conversion of all the Jews in the city to Islam, and of 
the synagogue into a mosque. However, in the late 15» cen- 
tury, Meshullam da Volterra mentions 50 Jewish families in 
the city in 1481, while Obadiah di Bertinoro estimated them 
at 30 a few years later. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mann, Egypt, 2 (1922), 25, 327, 329; R. Got- 
theil and W.H. Worrell, Fragments from the Cairo Genizah... (1927), 
13ff., 139; S.D. Goitein, in: Eretz Israel, 4 (1956), 153ff.; Sambari, in: 
Neubauer, Chronicles, 1 (1887), 136; A. Yaari, Iggerot Erez Yisrael 
(1943), 60, 124; Ashtor, Toledot, 2 (1951), 423; 3 (1970); idem, in: Jys, 


18 (1967), 23-27. 
[Eliyahu Ashtor] 


BILDERSEE, ADELE (1883-1971), U.S. educator and author. 
Adele Bildersee was born in New York City. After teaching 
in New York City’s elementary and secondary school sys- 
tem (1903-11), she was appointed instructor of English at 
Hunter College and remained there for the next 20 years, 
becoming acting dean in 1926. In 1931 she became dean of 
women at Brooklyn College, where she was also director of 
admissions from 1944 until her retirement in 1954. She also 
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served as principal of the Temple Beth-El and Emanuel reli- 
gious school and wrote several textbooks for Jewish children. 
Among her published works are Jewish Post-Biblical History 
Through Great Personalities (1918); Bible Story in Bible Words 
(6 vols., 1924-30); Out of the House of Bondage (1925); Imagi- 
native Writing: A Course in College Composition (1927); and 
Hidden Books: Selections from the Apocrypha for the General 
Reader (1956). 

The Dean Adele Bildersee Scholarship provides full or 
partial tuition to an outstanding student for graduate study 
at Brooklyn College. 


BILETZKI, ISRAEL HAYYIM (1914-1992), Yiddish poet 
and Hebrew essayist. Born in Kobrin, Biletzki immigrated 
to Palestine in 1934, and published extensively in Yiddish be- 
fore and after the founding of the State of Israel. From his first 
book of Yiddish verse Umru (“Anxiety,” 1937) to his 15 lyric 
volume Shures Tsvantsik (1982), he displayed impeccable art- 
istry in simple rhymed quatrains as well as in sophisticated 
free rhythms. While he published books in Yiddish about Itzik 
*Manger (1976) and Uri Zevi *Greenberg, most of his studies 
about individual Yiddish writers (e.g., H. *Leivick, *Bashevis 
Singer (English translation 1995), A. *Sutzkever) and various 
periods of the Yiddish literature were written in Hebrew. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 1 (1956), 292; M. Ravitch, Mayn Lek- 
sikon (1958), 85-86; Kressel, Leksikon, 1 (1965), 229. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: I. Yanasovitch, in: Di Goldene Keyt, 83 (1974), 185-91; B. 
Kagan, Leksikon (1986), 83. 
[Sol Liptzin] 


BILGORAJ, small town in Lublin province, Poland. A Jewish 
community had been established there by the second half of 
the 17" century. Many of the Jews perished during the massa- 
cres of 1648-49. In 1765 Jewish poll-tax payers in Bilgoraj and 
the vicinity numbered 661. The Russian prohibition on Jewish 
settlement of the western border area (see *Russia) halted the 
growth of the community until the restriction was rescinded 
in 1862. The Jewish population numbered 1,637 in 1841; 3,486 
in 1897; 3,715 in 1921, and 4,596 in 1931. In interbellum Poland 
many Jews were employed in the horsehair-weaving indus- 
try. The brothers I.J. *Singer and I. Bashevis *Singer, Yiddish 
writers, were born in Bilgoraj. A Hebrew printing press was 
established there in 1909 and continued to publish numerous 
Hebrew and Yiddish books until the Holocaust. 


Holocaust Period 

It is estimated that over 5,000 Jews lived in Bilgoraj before 
the outbreak of World War 11, constituting more than half the 
town’s population. On Sept. 11, 1939, almost the whole Jewish 
quarter was set on fire in a heavy bombardment by the Ger- 
man air force. A few days later German troops entered the 
town and immediately organized anti-Jewish pogroms. On 
September 29 the German army withdrew, but the occupy- 
ing Soviet army had to cede the town to the Germans a week 
later. About 20% of the town’s Jewish population left for the 
Soviet Union together with the retreating Soviet troops. On 
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June 25, 1940, a ghetto was established. In the course of 1941 
and 1942 a number of deportations took place; on Nov. 2, 1942 
almost all the remaining Jewish population was deported to 
*Belzec death camp. On Jan. 15, 1943, the last 27 survivors 
who had remained in hiding were shot. A group of young 
men organized a small partisan unit which operated in the 
surrounding forests. The Jewish community was not reestab- 
lished after the war. 


[Stefan Krakowski] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Brustin-Bernstein, in: Bleter far Geshikhte, 
3 No. 1-2 (1950), 65-76, table 3; Khurbn Bilgoraj (1957). 


BILHAH (Heb. 773), servant girl presented to *Rachel by her 
father (Gen. 29:29). Bilhah was given by Rachel to her husband 
Jacob as a concubine (see *Nuzi). Bilhah bore two children 
by him, *Dan and *Naphtali (30:1-8). Reuben cohabited with 
her while his father was still alive, apparently by way of assert- 
ing his right of primogeniture (35:22). This offense is given as 
the reason for the loss of birthright by Reuben (Gen. 49:3-4; 
1 Chron. 5:1). The meaning of the name is uncertain. It may 
be derived from the Arabic root balaha which means “to be 
confused” or “lacking in understanding” (cf. Heb. bhl), per- 
haps having some symbolic connotation relative to the status 
of the tribes descended from this concubine (see also: *Ma- 
triarchs, *Patriarchs, The Twelve *Tribes). 


[Encyclopaedia Hebraica] 


In the Aggadah 
The aggadah indicates Bilhah’s righteousness by the statement 
that, after the death of Rachel and Leah, the Shekhinah (which 
had been continuously present in their households) passed to 
Bilhah (Zohar 1:175b). After the death of Rachel, Jacob moved 
Bilhah’s bed into his chamber. Bilhah is identified as the “mes- 
senger” (Gen. 50:16) sent by the brothers to Joseph, to inform 
him of his father’s will (Tanh. B. 3:18). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C.H. Gordon, in: RB, 44 (1935), 35-36; Noth, 
Personennamen, 10; S. Yeivin, Mehkarim be-Toledot Yisrael ve-Arzo 
(1960), 149-50. 


BILL-BELOTSERKOVSKI, VLADIMIR NAUMOVICH 
(1885-1966), Soviet Russian playwright. Born to a poor, Yid- 
dish-speaking family in Ukraine, Bill-Belotserkovski received 
little traditional Jewish education. At the age of 16, he ran away 
to sea and spent the years from 1911 to 1916 in the United States 
(hence the nickname “Bill” which he eventually adopted as 
part of his name). After his return to Russia in 1917, Bill-Belot- 
serkovski fought in the Civil War and was one of the founders 
of the Communist propaganda theater as well as the author 
of some of the best-known plays in its repertory. These plays, 
called agitki, were primitive one-act dramas designed to rally 
audiences to the Communist cause; their artistic value was 
slight. Bill-Belotserkovski’s best play, Shtorm (“The Storm,” 
1925), dealt with the Civil War. Its effectiveness was enhanced 
by its documentary, matter-of-fact style and coarse humor. In 
later years the playwright tried to tackle social and moral top- 
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ics, but his tendency to see everything in clearcut terms, his 
aversion to intellectual subtlety, and his fondness for heroics 
limited his range. After World War 11, Bill-Belotserkovski, who 
had earned a reputation as an “American expert,’ was commis- 
sioned to produce a number of anti- American works, the best 
known of which was Tsvet kozhi (“The Color of Skin, 1948). 
In 1937 Bill-Belotserkovski wrote Pogranichniki (“The Frontier 
Guards”). The play’s hero, a Soviet army officer, is a Jew named 
Kogan. Interrogated by anti-Soviet intelligence agents, Kogan 
proudly emphasizes his Soviet, Communist Jewishness (“My 
father is the best pig-breeder in Birobidzhan”) and, in the end, 
not unlike the biblical Samson, succeeds in killing himself and 
his jailers. During the antisemitic, anti-cosmopolitan purges 
of 1947 through 1953 the play was revived, but the Soviet cen- 
sorship carefully obliterated all references to Kogan’s Jewish- 
ness other than his Jewish-sounding name. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Teatral’naya entsiklopediya, 1 (1961), 581-82; 
M. Friedberg, in: American Slavic and East European Review, 13 


(Feb. 1954). 
[Maurice Friedberg] 


BILLIG, LEVI (1897-1936), Arabist. Born in London, he 
compiled An Arabic Reader with Avinoam * Yellin (1931, 1963) 
which is still one of the best introductions to classical Arabic. 
In 1926 he was appointed the first lecturer in Arabic language 
and literature at the Hebrew University. Billig also studied 
Shi‘a and spent time in Persia for this purpose. During the 
Palestine riots of 1936 he was shot to death by an Arab terror- 
ist while working in his home. His untimely death prevented 
him from finalizing a study of the theory of the Imams (the 
successors of Muhammad). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Times (London, Aug. 22 and 25, 1936). 


[Shelomo Dov Goitein] 


BILLIKOPF, JACOB (1883-1950), U.S. social worker. Bil- 
likopf, born in Vilna, emigrated to the United States in the 
late 1890s. He was a son-in-law of Louis *Marshall. An imagi- 
native administrator and fund raiser, receptive to fresh ideas, 
Billikopf became professionally active in labor relations as 
well as Jewish social work. He served as superintendent of the 
Jewish Settlement, Cincinnati (1904-05), of the United Jew- 
ish Charities of Milwaukee (1905-07), and of the United Jew- 
ish Charities, Kansas City, Missouri (1907). While in Kansas 
City Billikopf played an important role in the establishment 
of the pioneering municipal Board of Public Welfare. During 
World War 1 Billikopf directed the campaign to raise $25 mil- 
lion for Jewish war relief and in 1918 he directed the National 
Coordinating Committee for Aid to Refugees and Emigrants. 
He was appointed executive director of the Federation of Jew- 
ish Charities, Philadelphia (1919), which became his base for 
many services in the labor field. He was the impartial chair- 
man of the Men's Clothing Industry, New York City, and the 
Ladies’ Garment Industry, Philadelphia. In the 1930s he was 
appointed impartial chairman of the federal Regional Labor 
Board. Billikopf also served as vice president of the American 
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Association for Old Age Security, chairman of the Commit- 
tee of One Hundred on Unemployment Relief, Philadelphia 
(1930-31), and board chairman of the New York Clothing Un- 
employment Fund. 

[Roy Lubove] 


°BILLROTH, THEODOR (1829-1894), Viennese surgeon 
and distinguished representative of the Vienna Medical 
School. His remarks in a work on the study of medicine in 
German universities, Ueber das Lernen der medizinischen Wis- 
senschaften an den Universitaeten der deutscher Nation (1876; 
the Eng. translation (1924) tones down the vehemence of the 
original) gave considerable impetus to antisemitism in the 
Vienna Medical School. Billroth claimed that Jewish students 
from Eastern Europe threatened to lower the high standards 
of the school and recommended the imposition of a numerus 
clausus against them. Stating that Jews could never be Ger- 
mans and never make competent physicians he introduced a 
racial component into early modern feelings against Jewish 
doctors. The book caused rioting among German nationalist 
students at Vienna University and a fierce controversy ensued, 
in which Berthold *Auerbach participated. Billroth’s allega- 
tions were answered by the German naturalist Matthias Jakob 
Schleiden in his essay Die Bedeutung der Juden fuer Erhaltung 
und Wiederbelebung der Wissenschaften im Mittelalter (1877; 
The Importance of the Jews for the Preservation of Learning in 
the Middle Ages, 1911). Although Billroth later acknowledged 
that he had been wrong, supported the cause of his disadvan- 
taged Jewish colleagues, and became a member of the Verein 
zur Abwehr des AntiSemitismus, his former agitation had suc- 
ceeded in unleashing antisemitism at Vienna University. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.M. Efron, Medicine and the German Jews 
(2001), 240-43. 
[Mirjam Triend] (2"4 ed.)] 


BILTMORE PROGRAM, declaration of policy by the World 
Zionist movement during World War 11 (May 1942), to the ef- 
fect that the cause of Zionism could no longer be advanced 
by the existing British Mandatory regime. It urged, as the next 
step, that Palestine be established as a Jewish commonwealth 
and that the Jewish Agency replace the British Mandatory ad- 
ministration’s authority for developing the country. The name 
of the program was derived from the New York Biltmore Hotel 
where the Extraordinary Zionist Conference was held from 
May 6 to May 11, 1942. Since no Zionist Congress could be 
convened because of the war, this conference was practically 
vested with the authority of a Congress. Its delegates came 
from every American and Canadian Zionist organization 
and included all available leaders from Palestine and Europe, 
among them the president of the World Zionist Organization 
Chaim *Weizmann. The main speaker was David Ben-Gur- 
ion, chairman of the Jewish Agency Executive, who went to 
New York specifically for the Conference. He explained that 
the Jews could no longer depend on the British administra- 
tion to facilitate the establishment of a Jewish National Home 
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in Palestine as promised by the *Balfour Declaration of 1917, 
and that unless Jewish authority were established over Pales- 
tine progress would cease. He stressed the need for immigra- 
tion and settlement, maintaining that no other regime could 
accomplish as much in these spheres as the Jews if they were 
given the required authority. The Biltmore Program was the 
object of controversy in Zionist and non-Zionist ranks before 
and after its adoption as official policy by the Zionist General 
Council (October 1942). The opposing minority included 
those who objected to the idea of a Jewish state, and others 
who considered the demand premature and would have pre- 
ferred to work for the abolition of British restrictions (con- 
tained in the White Paper of 1939) and let a Jewish majority 
gradually develop in the country, or who would have turned 
over the Mandate to the United Nations. Still others insisted 
that the whole of Palestine should become an independent 
“bi-national” Jewish and Arab state, because a Jewish state 
would include only part of the country. In fact, neither in the 
resolution itself nor in Ben-Gurion’s address was there any 
mention of the boundaries of the proposed Jewish Common- 
wealth. However, the Biltmore Program was in time adopted 
not only by the organized Zionist movement but by nearly all 
Jewish organizations in America and formed the basis for the 
political struggle of the Zionist movement from 1943 until the 
establishment of the State of Israel in 1948. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.C. Hurewitz, Diplomacy in the Near and 
Middle East, 2 (1956), 234-5; idem, Struggle for Palestine (1950), chs. 
10, 12; Weizmann, in: Foreign Affairs, 20 (Jan. 1942), 324-38; D. Ben- 
Gurion, in: Tav-Shin-Gimmel (1944), 154-65; B. Halpern, The Idea of 


the Jewish State (1969), ch. 2. 
[Moshe Zvi Frank] 


BILU (Heb. 1’°2, Hebrew initials of Beit Yaakov Lekhu ve- 
Nelkhah; “House of Jacob, come ye and let us go,’ Isa. 2:5), an 
organized group of young Russian Jews who pioneered the 
modern return to Erez Israel. Bilu was a reaction to the 1881 
pogroms in southern Russia, when the ideology of Jewish 
nationalism began to replace that of assimilation, which was 
prevalent among the youth. At first not linked with any par- 
ticular country, the Bilu ideology soon came to mean a return 
to Erez Israel. One of the first Bilwim, Hayyim *Hisin, testi- 
fied: “The recent pogroms have violently awakened the com- 
placent Jews from their sweet slumbers. Until now, I was un- 
interested in my origin. I saw myself as a faithful son of Russia, 
which was to me my raison détre and the very air I breathed. 
Each new discovery by a Russian scientist, every classical lit- 
erary work, every victory of the Russian kingdom would fill 
my heart with pride. I wanted to devote my whole strength 
to the good of my homeland, and happily to do my duty, and 
suddenly they come and show us the door, and openly declare 
that we are free to leave for the West?” 

The reawakening of the Jewish spirit coincided with the 
increasing waves of emigrants and fugitives leaving Russia as 
a result of the pogroms. Jewish leaders devised various solu- 
tions, one of which was settlement of Erez Israel, but most of 
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the emigrants were attracted to the United States. Although a 
thin stream of settlers flowed to Erez Israel, anticipating the 
Bilu group by a few months, Bilu was the first organized group 
of pioneers to go there. Lacking financial resources, they de- 
sired only to work, and especially, to work the land. 


Founding of Bilu 

Bilu was initiated when a fast was held by the Jewish com- 
munities in Russia on Jan. 21, 1882, as a result of the pogroms. 
Israel Belkind, then a student, invited a group of young Khar- 
kov Jews to his home to discuss the state of Russian Jewry. 
Unlike the *Am Olam Group, which was organized for the 
purpose of emigration to the U.S., Belkind’s group decided 
to settle in Erez Israel. It first called itself Davio, Hebrew ini- 
tials for Dabber el Benei Yisrael Ve-Yissa’u (“Speak unto the 
Children of Israel that they go forward,’ Ex. 14:15), but later 
changed the name to Bilu for, according to Belkind, “instead 
of advising the people to go to Erez Israel, we decided to go 
there ourselves.” 

Founded with only a handful of members, Bilu rapidly 
increased its membership to over 500 as a result of effective 
recruitment campaigns, though only a few were ready to leave 
for Erez Israel. Kharkov became the Bilu headquarters, and 
Belkind its leader. Bilu ideology was expressed in different and 
even contradictory ways. Of the many statutes formulated by 
the group, one defined the aim as the creation of “a political 
center for the Jewish people,” while another stated that the so- 
ciety pursues “an economic and national-spiritual aim” for the 
Jewish people “in Syria and Palestine.” Ze’ev *Dubnow, a mem- 
ber of Bilu, wrote: “The aim of our journey is rich in plans. We 
want to conquer Palestine and return to the Jews the political 
independence stolen from them two thousand years ago. And 
if it is willed, it is no dream. We must establish agricultural 
settlements, factories, and industry. We must develop indus- 
try and put it into Jewish hands. And above all, we must give 
young people military training and provide them with weap- 
ons. Then will the glorious day come, as prophesied by Isaiah 
in his promise of the restoration of Israel. With their weapons 
in their hands, the Jews will declare that they are the masters 
of their ancient homeland” 

Eventually, headquarters were moved to Odessa, from 
where the pioneers intended to sail. The leaders of the Jewish 
national movement in Russia were generally opposed to the 
aliyah of the Bilu’im and urged them not to go. Among the 
Bilw’im themselves two trends emerged. One advocated im- 
mediate aliyah to Erez Israel in order to work there. The other 
contended that no practical settlement should be begun so 
long as Jews had no political guarantees from the Turks. The 
internal debate between the two trends in Bilu lasted for about 
two years, diminishing the strength of the group and hinder- 
ing the first efforts of the group that went to Erez Israel. At 
first the Bilu’im hoped to receive support from wealthy Rus- 
sian Jews. Disappointed by their lack of interest, they turned 
to Laurence *Oliphant, then living in Constantinople and ru- 
mored to have close relations with the sultan’s court. However, 
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they discovered that Oliphant could give them no practical 
help, and again split into divergent groups. Some advocated 
continuing political activity in Constantinople to gain recog- 
nition from the Ottoman authorities, while the rest, led by 
Belkind, decided to go to Erez Israel immediately. 


In Erez Israel 

The first to arrive in the country was Yaakov Shertok (father 
of Moshe *Sharett), who preceded the first group of 14 Biluwim 
by a few weeks. The group, led by Belkind, reached Jaffa on 
July 6, 1882. The day after their arrival they began work at the 
*Mikveh Israel agricultural school where they lived in a com- 
mune, the household being run by the only woman in the 
group. There they underwent great hardships, as they were 
unused to physical labor, received meager wages, and were 
subject to oppression by the director of the school. However, 
they found a great friend in Charles *Netter, the founder of 
Mikveh Israel, who adopted a paternal attitude to the Bilwim, 
encouraged them, and openly identified himself with their 
aims. With Netter’s death that same year (1882), the Bilwim 
were again without a patron, until Yehiel *Pines, a writer and 
public figure, came to their assistance. Elected by the Bilwim 
as their leader and guide, he transferred some of them from 
Mikveh Israel to Jerusalem to become artisans. The Bilu group 
in Jerusalem called itself “Shehu” (nw), the initial letters of 
Shivat he-Harash ve-ha-Masger (“Return of the Craftsman and 
the Smith, cf. 11 Kings 24:16), and they established a carpen- 
try and woodcraft workshop. However, the scheme eventually 
failed because of lack of experience, and the Jerusalem mem- 
bers of Bilu dispersed elsewhere in Erez Israel. 

In November 1882 some of the members of Bilu, under 
Belkind’s leadership, moved to *Rishon le-Zion, working as 
hired laborers, sharecroppers, and manual laborers for the vil- 
lage council. Poor yields and difficult relationships between 
the settlers and hired laborers in the village were greatly dis- 
appointing, especially as the Bilwim hoped to found their 
own settlement eventually. They continued their search for 
satisfactory work between Rishon le-Zion and Mikveh Israel. 
Even the Russian Hovevei Zion disappointed them, for they 
failed to provide them with the means for settlement. After 
a steady decline in their number abroad, the Bilu association 
in Russia died out. In June of 1883, about a year after aliyah, 
Bilu numbered 28 members in Erez Israel, of whom 13 were 
at Rishon le-Zion, seven at Mikveh Israel as hired laborers, 
and three in Jerusalem. They met on festivals and holidays, 
organizing a trip on Passover of 1884, together with Eliezer 
*Ben- Yehuda, speaking Hebrew among themselves and sing- 
ing Hebrew songs. 

When the Bilu members who were in Constantinople 
realized that their political activities had failed, they also 
went to Erez Israel (1884). However, their economic situation 
deteriorated steadily. They worked for a while as laborers at 
Mikveh Israel but were soon dismissed, and the director of the 
school even supplied them with means to emigrate to Amer- 
ica. At the very last moment, Pines succeeded in saving them 
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by acquiring the land of the Arab village Qatra in the Judean 
foothills, an area of 3,300 dunams (c. 800 acres). Borrowing 
the money, Pines sent an envoy abroad to sell the land par- 
cels to Zionist associations, on condition that each of them 
hand over their parcel to the Bilw’im. The Bilu settlement of 
*Gederah was thus founded, and the Bilu members who had 
worked at Mikveh Israel and Rishon le-Zion settled there in 
December of 1884. Although a few Bilu’im settled in Rishon 
le-Zion and elsewhere, Gederah became known historically 
as the Bilu settlement. 

An estimated total of 53 Bilu members left Russia for Erez 
Israel during the early 1880s. Some returned to Russia or went 
on to the U.S., while others remained faithful to the ideal of 
settling Erez Israel, and some of them later became leaders in 
the public life of the country. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Sokolow, Hibbath Zion (Eng., 1935), ch. 425 
idem, History of Zionism, 2 vols. (1919), index; B. Halpern, The Idea of 
the Jewish State (1961), 27, 131, 255; M. Meerovitch, Bi- Ymei Bilu (1942); 
idem, Mi-Zikhronotav shel Aharon ha-Bilw’im (1946); A. Druyanow 
(ed.), Ketavim le-Toledot Hibbat Ziyyon, 3 vols. (1919-32), index; I. 
Klausner, Be-Hitorer Am (1962), index; S. Jawnieli (Yavnieli), Sefer 
ha-Ziyyonut, 2 vols. (19617); Z.D. Levontin, Le-Erez Avoteinu (1950°), 
passim. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Laskov Ha-Bilw’im (1991). 


[Getzel Kressel] 


BIMAH (Heb. 137°3; “elevated place”), platform in the syna- 
gogue on which stands the desk from which the Torah is read. 
Occasionally, the rabbi delivers his sermon from the bimah, 
and on Rosh Ha-Shanah the shofar is blown there. In Se- 
phardi synagogues, the hazzan conducts most of the service 
from the bimah. In some Ashkenazi synagogues, the hazzan 
has a separate reading stand immediately in front of and fac- 
ing the ark from which he conducts the service. Alternative 
names are almemar (from the Arabic al-minbar, “platform” 

or, among Sephardi Jews, tevah (“box”). The use of the bimah 
as a pulpit for reading the Torah in public was known as early 
as the times of Nehemiah (Neh. 8:4). Raised platforms were 
also known to have existed in the times of the Second Temple 
(Sot. 7:8). The Talmud mentions a wooden pulpit in the cen- 
ter of the synagogue of Alexandria in Egypt (Suk. 51b). In Or- 
thodox synagogues of the Ashkenazi rite, the bimah is often 
in the center, with some intervening seats between the bimah 
and the ark (based upon the opinion of Maimonides, in Yad, 
Tefillah, 11: 3; Tur., OH 150, and Rema, OH 150: 5). In Sephardi 
and Oriental synagogues, the bimah is placed in the middle 
of the room opposite the ark and without intervening seats. 
The location of the bimah close to the western wall in Sephardi 
synagogues was permitted by Joseph *Caro. In his commen- 
tary Kesef Mishneh (to Maimonides, loc. cit.), he wrote: “It is 
not essential to place the bimah in the center; all depends upon 
the place and time.’ A heated dispute, however, resulted from 
moving the bimah from the center toward the ark in Liberal 
synagogues after the Reform movement started. The most 
vehement antagonists of this innovation were Moses *Sofer 
(Hatam Sofer, oH 28), and Ezekiel *Landau (Noda bi-Yhudah 
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Mahadura Tinyana, o# 18). Their protest led to a proclamation 
by 100 rabbis prohibiting worship in a synagogue that does not 
have the bimah in its center (see Sedei Hemed, Assefat Dinim, 
Bet ha-Keneset no. 13). Almost all modern Reform and Con- 
servative synagogues combine the bimah with the ark. 


Forms of the Bimah 
Examples of the bimah surviving from early times are sim- 
ple in form and built close to the ground. For instance, the 
bimah at the synagogue at Bet Alfa (sixth century) is one step 
high. In medieval Spain the bimah was a wooden platform 
raised high above the ground on columns. It was sometimes 
surmounted by a canopy and reached by an attached stair- 
way. Until the Renaissance the bimah, which was placed in 
the center of the synagogue, had a more dominant position 
than the ark. In Italy from the 16 century, they were given 
equal emphasis by being placed at opposite sides in the cen- 
ter of the hall. The ark in the synagogue at Worms, Germany 
(1175), was placed on the central axis between the two main 
columns. This became the usual arrangement among Ashke- 
nazi Jews in Central and Eastern Europe. In this area, a new 
form of bimah came into being in the late 17‘ century. The 
four central pillars which supported the vaulted ceiling of a 
synagogue were used as the framework of the bimah which 
thus became a roofed structure. The bimah assumed curved, 
circular, octagonal, and other forms, and was made of many 
materials such as stone, wood, bronze, marble, and wrought 
iron. In Eastern Europe from the 16 century it could be found 
enclosed by a wrought iron cage. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Elbogen, Gottesdienst, 473 ff; EJ, 2 (1928), 
371-84; S. Freehof, Reform Jewish Practice, 2 (1952), 16-20; ET, 3 
(1951), 112-3. 


BIMKO, FISHEL (1890-1965), Yiddish dramatist and novel- 
ist. Born in Kielce, Poland, Bimko’s first realistic narrative, Di 
Aveyre (“The Transgression”), was published in 1912 and his 
first play, Oyfn Breg Vaysel (“On the Shores of the Vistula”), 
was staged in Lodz in 1914. Thereafter his plays were produced 
in the Yiddish theaters of Europe and America. Especially 
popular were Ganovim (“Thieves,’ 1921), a realistic play de- 
picting the Polish-Jewish underworld, and East Side (1938), a 
naturalistic drama of Jewish life in New York, where Bimko 
settled in 1921. His selected dramas were published in seven 
volumes in 1936, and his selected narratives in three volumes 
in 1941 and 1947. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 1 (1926), 270-2; LNYL, 1 
(1956), 293-5; A. Beckerman, F Bimko Dramaturg un Realist (1944); 
B. Rivkin, Undzere Prozaiker (1951), 297-320. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 


A. Gordin, Yiddish Lebn in Amerike (1957). 
[Sol Liptzin] 


BIMSTEIN, “WHITEY” (Morris; 1897-1969), U.S. boxing 
trainer. One of the greatest trainers in boxing history, Bimstein 
worked in the corner of approximately 25 world champions, 
including Gene Tunney, Max Baer, Jimmy Braddock, Primo 
Carnera, Harry Greb, Jake LaMotta, and Jewish fighters Bar- 
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ney *Ross, Jackie “Kid” *Berg, Benny *Leonard, Charley Phil 
Rosenberg, Slapsie Maxie Rosenbloom, Ruby Goldstein, Abe 
Goldstein, and “Kid” Kaplan. Born on the Lower East Side of 
Manhattan, Bimstein dropped out of school at the age of 12 
and began boxing as a 15-year-old at St. Jerome’s Church in the 
Bronx under the name Johnny White, because he was afraid 
his father would get angry if he read about his son in the pa- 
per. But Bimstein’s father allowed him to fight when he found 
out his son was making more money than he. Bimstein fought 
as a bantamweight and featherweight until he joined the navy 
in World War 1. After serving in the navy, and a career of 70 
professional fights, Bimstein decided to switch to corner work 
and became an expert cut man. Called Whitey by everyone 
but his family, Bimstein began a partnership in 1925 with the 
legendary trainer Ray *Arcel, and the two worked together for 
nine years, calling themselves the “Siamese Training Twins.” 
After World War 11, Bimstein paired with another legendary 
trainer, Freddie Brown. He worked with Tunney during his 
two historic fights with Jack Dempsey in 1926 and 1927, and 
was the corner man for four victorious world champions - 
Barney Ross, Lou Ambers, Harry Jeffra, and Fred Apostoli - in 
one night at the Polo Grounds on September 23, 1937. He was 
also the cut man for Rocky Marciano, closing a split on Mar- 
cianos nose during his fight with Ezzard Charles that helped 
Marciano retain his undefeated record. Bimstein estimated 
that he worked approximately 35,000 to 40,000 fights during 
his career, which lasted into the 1960s. 

[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 


BI-NATIONALISM, one of the solutions to the Jewish-Arab 
national conflict in Erez Israel offered by various Jewish in- 
dividuals and groups in the period before the establishment 
of the State of Israel. The bi-national idea was based on the 
principle that since two nations — the Jews and Arabs - laid 
claim to the same land, which to one was Erez Israel and to 
the other Palestine, it should not be given to one of them but 
should become the state of both, and that irrespective of the 
numerical strength of each, the relations between them should 
be based on equality. Some supported the idea because they 
temporarily or permanently lost faith in the ability of the Jew- 
ish people to establish an independent Jewish State in Erez 
Israel, while others supported it for moral or ideological rea- 
sons. Some advocated a federal or confederal structure for the 
bi-national state, while others sought to avoid the partition of 
the country into states or cantons, and advocated bi-national- 
ism that was to be based on communities. 

The first body to advocate bi-nationalism was *Berit Sha- 
lom, which existed from 1925 to 1933. *Ha-Shomer ha-Zair 
started to advocate bi-nationalism as part of its platform in 
1929, and some of its members, including Mordekhai *Bentov 
and Aharon Cohen, continued to support the idea until after 
the establishment of the State in 1948. Following the outbreak 
of the 1936 disturbances (or Arab Revolt) a new organization, 
advocating a rapprochement with the Arab population, was 
set up, bearing the name Kedmah Mizrahah (“Forward to the 
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East”). Towards the end of its existence in 1938, the organiza- 
tion became associated with bi-nationalism, as Haim *Margo- 
lis-Kalvaryski became its most active member. Another group 
that was active in this period, and advocated an agreement 
with the Arabs which included certain features of bi-nation- 
alism, was known as “the group of five.” This group, which in- 
cluded Gad *Frumkin, Moshe *Smilansky, Pinhas *Rutenberg, 
Moshe *Novomeysky, and Judah L. *Magnes, and held meet- 
ings with both Arab leaders and Zionist leaders, proposed as 
part of an agreement with the Arabs that would enable con- 
tinued Zionist development, the establishment of a legislative 
council based on parity. 

On the eve of World War 11, all the various groups 
and individuals that sought a solution of the Jewish-Arab 
problem on the basis of bi-nationalism got together in an 
organization that called itself the League for Jewish-Arab 
Rapprochement and Cooperation. The group included for- 
mer members of Berit Shalom and Kedmah Mizrahah, leaders 
of Ha-Shomer ha-zair and Poalei Zion Semol, members of 
Aliyah Hadashah (a political group made up primarily of new 
immigrants from Germany), and several members of Mapai 
and the General Zionists B. The first act of the new group 
in March 1939 was to publish a pamphlet called Al Parashat 
Darkenu (“At the Crossroads”), which dealt with the Arab 
problem and ways of resolving it. Among the articles appear- 
ing in it were several by Martin *Buber, who had recently 
immigrated to Erez Israel from Germany and was a sup- 
porter of bi-nationalism for moral reasons. In the course 
of its existence the League published various constitutional 
proposals for a federal state based on the idea of bi-nation- 
alism. The adoption in May 1942 of the *Biltmore Program, 
which for the first time singled out the establishment of 
a Jewish commonwealth in Palestine as the Zionist goal, 
and news coming out of Europe regarding the Nazi “final 
solution,” strengthened the resolve of the League to strug- 
gle for the only plan that it regarded as realistic. Within the 
League a new group was formed in August 1942, calling itself 
Ihud (Unity). Ihud opposed the idea of establishing an inde- 
pendent Jewish state, which it regarded as ruinous, and ad- 
vocated a bi-national solution. Among the active members of 
this group was Judah L. Magnes, Martin Buber, Haim Margo- 
lis-Kalvaryski, Moshe Smilansky, Henrietta *Szold, and Jus- 
tice Joseph Moshe * Valero. Magnes tried to get the Sephardim 
and Agudat Israel involved in the new organization but failed. 
Ihud published a periodical called Beayot (“Problems”). At 
the same time Ha-Shomer ha-Za’ir joined the League as an 
organization. 

When the Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry ap- 
peared in Erez Israel in March 1946, the League did not appear 
before it, but Magnes, Buber, and Smilansky did, as represen- 
tatives of Ihud. Ha-Shomer ha-Zair submitted a memoran- 
dum to the Committee, entitled “The Case for a Bi-National 
State” Both Ihud and the League appeared before the United 
Nations Special Committee on Palestine (*uNscop). Though 
the members of both Committees, however, were impressed 
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by the presentations, neither was convinced that a bi-national 
solution was feasible. 

The adoption by the un General Assembly of the parti- 
tion plan on November 29, 1947, effectively put an end to the 
activities of the bi-nationalists, though Ihud was revived in the 
early 1950s under the leadership of R. Binyamin, who edited its 
monthly Ner (Candle). After R. Binyamin’s death, the monthly 
was edited by Simon Shereshevsky, until it ceased publication 
in 1964. Ihud now devoted its energies to organizing discus- 
sions, searching for a solution to the Arab-Israeli conflict on 
the basis of compromise between Israel and the Arab states, 
and trying to defend the civil rights of Israel’s Arab minority, 
which until 1966 was subject to a military administration. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Hattis, The Bi-National Idea in Palestine 
in Mandatory Times (1970). 

[Susan Hattis Rolef (24 ed.)] 


BINDER, ABRAHAM WOLE (1895-1966), U.S. composer. 
Born in New York, son and grandson of cantors, Binder be- 
came a choir director at the age of 14. In 1916 he formed the 
Hadassah Choral Union, and in 1917 he organized a music 
department, the first of its kind, at the 92™4 Street YMHA in 
New York. In 1921 he became instructor in Jewish music at 
the Jewish Institute of Religion, and in 1922 music director at 
the Stephen Wise Free Synagogue. Here he was able to rein- 
troduce the traditional chanting of the Bible, while keeping 
to the spirit of the Reform movement. In his revision of the 
Union Hymnal (1932) he also encouraged contributions by 
contemporary American Jewish composers. When the Jewish 
Institute of Religion was combined with the Hebrew Union 
College in New York, Binder was appointed professor of Jew- 
ish liturgical music there and helped to found its School of 
Sacred Music (1948). A prolific composer, he wrote synago- 
gal services and songs, Hebrew and Yiddish songs, nine can- 
tatas and oratorios (including Amos on Times Square and The 
Legend of the Ari), and piano, violin, chamber, and orchestral 
music. His music library and manuscripts were bequeathed 
to kibbutz Ein ha-Shofet. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Heskes, A.W. Binder, his Life and Work 
(1965); Sendrey, Music, indexes; L. Appleton (ed.), The Music of A. W. 
Binder; a bibliography (mimeographed, 1964). 

[Bathja Bayer] 


BING, name of a number of Jewish families from the *Bin- 
gen community, which branched out in Germany, Lorraine, 
England, and the Netherlands. Bingen Jews are mentioned in 
*Frankfurt in the early and middle 15" century. Expulsions in 
the 16" and 17* centuries helped to disseminate the name in 
northeastern France and southwestern Germany; four families 
from Bingen settled in Frankfurt around 1530 and ten addi- 
tional families named Bing settled there by the end of the 17 
century. *Court Jews named Binge were active in *Hanau and 
elsewhere. In the late 18" century persons bearing the name 
were prominent in the community of *Metz. Abbé *Grégoire 
wrote (February 1789) to Isaiah *Beer-Bing of Nancy encour- 
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aging him to avail himself of the opportunity offered by the 
meeting of the General Estates “to take counsel with other 
members of your nation, in order to claim the rights and ad- 
vantages due to citizens....” Prominent also were the physician 
SOLOMON, born in Bingen (1615), a pupil of Joseph Solomon 
*Delmedigo; JosEPH, of Mons, who fought in 1786 for the 
abolition of the Jewish tax; ABRAHAM, renowned talmudist 
(b. 1752), Rabbi of Wuerzburg from 1798 to 1839; and ALBERT 
(1844-1922), Austrian ear specialist. The Danish and English 
Bing families are not necessarily connected with them. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Dietz, Stammbuch der Frankfurter Juden 
(1907), 31-39; R.Z. Gruenfeld, Geschichte der Juden in Bingen (1905); 
R. Anchel, Napoléon et les Juifs (1928), index; A1, 5 (1844), 416-7; 
REJ, 5 (1882), 148; 8 (1886), 211; C. Roth, The Great Synagogue Lon- 
don 1690-1940 (1950), 69, 193, 224, 267; P. Levy, Les noms des Israé- 
lites en France (1960), index; H. Schnee, Die Hoffinanz und der mod- 
erne Staat, 2 (1954), 279, 355-7; 4 (1960). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. 
Loewengart, “Aus der Geschichte der Familie Bing; in: Buelletin des 
Leo Baeck Instituts, 59 (1981), 29-54. 


BING, ILSE (1900-1998), photographer. Born into an afflu- 
ent family in Frankfurt, Germany, Bing was trained in mu- 
sic and art. While she pursued a doctorate in art history and 
photographed buildings for her dissertation, she developed a 
passion for photography. In early 1929 she produced picture 
essays for a Frankfurt newspaper, but she decided to leave for 
Paris that summer after seeing an exhibition of photographs 
by Florence Henri, an exponent of New Photography, which 
was characterized by tight close-ups, unusual angles and the 
rendering of everyday objects as abstract geometric forms. In 
the 1930s Bing used the newly marketed 35-millimeter Leica 
as an extension of her personal vision, and she mastered dark- 
room techniques to show the subtleties of light and movement 
against the treacherous streets of Paris at night. She favored 
overhead shots and tilted angles of German Constructivists, 
but her photographs were often infused with softer, more lyri- 
cal and humanistic qualities. 

Like Andre Ketesz and Henri Cartier-Bresson, she caught 
the spare geometries in ordinary Parisian life. She photo- 
graphed at night with available light and produced images 
that were studies of light and deep shadow. She said that as 
she walked through Paris with her camera, reacting intuitively 
to what she saw, she was unencumbered by thoughts about 
“making art: She became a technical innovator, improvising 
lenses, experimenting with cropping, and discovering the 
dramatic effects of solarization, which produces a black out- 
line resulting from the controlled use of light during print- 
ing. She discovered the process by accident in the darkroom, 
she said. Her photographs were regularly shown in galleries 
in Paris in the 1930s alongside the work of other members of 
the photographic avant-garde. In 1936 she was included in the 
first modern photography exhibition held at the Louvre, and 
the next year she was part of the landmark photography show 
at the Museum of Modern Art in New York. Her best-known 
work from that period is a self-portrait. She photographed a 
mirror image of herself, one bent arm leaning against a table, 
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a Leica on a tripod positioned in front of one eye, with a side 
view of herself reflected in another mirror. 

When Bing visited New York in 1936 she was offered a 
position with the new Life magazine but she rejected the offer 
because her future husband, Konrad Wolff, a pianist and musi- 
cologist, lived in Paris. They married in 1937. Three years later, 
as German Jews, they were interned as enemy aliens by the 
Vichy government but managed to get themselves free. Later 
in 1940 they sailed for New York, where they remained for the 
rest of their lives. Bing continued to photograph, changing to 
the larger format Rolleiflex in 1950 and working intensively 
in color from 1957 to 1959. That year, she gave up photogra- 
phy because, she said, “everything moves, nothing stays and I 
should not hold on.’ Bing turned to poetry, creating what she 
called “snapshots without a camera.” She also made collages 
with old photographs and objects, and illustrated whimsical 
books on etymology and on numbers. Her dealer described 
her as “very sharp, very funny and very active - she took up 
the motorcycle when she was in her 70s.” For a living, she 


groomed dogs. 
[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


BING, ISAAC BEN SAMUEL (17** century), scholar. Born 
in Jerusalem, he went to Europe after his sons had died in a 
plague, and during 1645-46 wandered from town to town in 
Poland. In 1646 he arranged for the printing in Lublin of the 
first part of the Maggid Meisharim of Joseph *Caro on the ba- 
sis of an incomplete manuscript which he had brought with 
him. In 1654 he was still in Europe and, together with Elisha 
Hayyim b. Jacob Ashkenazi (father of Nathan of Gaza), who 
had brought the remainder of the manuscript from Jerusalem, 
published it in Venice (Friedberg, Eked 11 546 no. 471; but see 
Werblowsky, p. 25 and n. 5). Bing should not be confused with 
the Isaac b. Baruch Bing who lived in Safed during the first 
quarter of the 17" century. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Bing, in: J. Caro, Maggid Meisharim (Lu- 
blin, 1646), introd.; Yaari, Sheluhei, 271; R.J.Z. Werblowsky, Joseph 
Karo, Lawyer and Mystic (1962), 24 ff. 


[Avraham Yaari] 


BINGEN, town in Rhenish Hesse, Germany. *Benjamin of 
Tudela (mid-12"' century) heard of a community there. The 
Christian burghers attacked the small Jewish quarter on the 
Jewish New Year's Day of 1198 or 1199, and its inhabitants were 
then driven from the city. Jews are again found in Bingen as 
moneylenders in the middle of the 13" century under the ju- 
risdiction of the archbishop of Mainz. In 1343 French Jews 
settled in Bingen. During the *Black Death (1348-49) the Jews 
in Bingen, too, suffered severely. They were later placed un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Church in order to save them from 
further excesses (1365). In 1405, however, the archbishop de- 
clared a moratorium on one-fifth of the debts owed to Jews 
by Christians, and subsequently the archbishops repeatedly 
extorted large sums. Noted rabbis who taught in the small 
community included Seligmann Oppenheim, who convened 
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the Council of Bingen (1455-56) in an unsuccessful attempt 
to establish his authority over the whole of Rhineland Jewry. 
After the proposal was opposed by Moses *Minz, the matter 
was referred to Isaac *Isserlein, who rejected the project. The 
Jews were again expelled from Bingen in 1507, and did not re- 
turn until the second half of the 16" century. There were 21 
Jewish families living in Bingen in 1689, and 343 in 1754. The 
Jewish population numbered 465 in 1933, and 222 in 1939 in 
the wake of flight and emigration. The 169 Jews who remained 
in Bingen in 1942 were deported and only four ultimately re- 
turned. The synagogue was demolished in 1945, and the com- 
munity was not reestablished after the war. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Gruenfeld, Zur Geschichte der Juden in 
Bingen am Rhein (1905); Germ Jud, 1 (1963), 26f.; 2 (1968), 82-85; 
PK. 

[Zvi Avneri] 


BINSWANGER, ISIDORE (1820-1890), U.S. businessman 
and communal leader. Binswanger was born in Wallerstein, 
Bavaria. He immigrated to the United States in 1841, living first 
in Baltimore, then in Philadelphia, and finally in Richmond, 
Virginia. In 1869 he became president of the Richmond Gran- 
ite Company, a position he held until shortly before his death. 
Binswanger was chairman of the board and later president 
of the Hebrew Education Society in Philadelphia, and presi- 
dent of the board of trustees of Maimonides College. He was 
also active in various aid societies and helped organize relief 
measures in the early 1880s for Jewish immigrants from Rus- 
sia. His three brothers, Lewis, Samuel, and Harry S., settled in 
Richmond too, where they also went into business and were 
active in local Jewish life. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.S. Morais, Jews of Philadelphia (1894), 
250-2; I. Markens, Hebrews in America (1888), 200. 


BINYAMINAH (Heb. 77°9713), moshavah in central Israel, 
at the southern spur of Mt. Carmel, founded in October 1922 
by the Palestine Jewish Colonization Association (p1ca). The 
first settlers were immigrants from East Europe. Later, im- 
migrants from Bulgaria, Georgia (U.S.S.R.), and other coun- 
tries were housed in a new quarter. Nahalat Jabotinsky, a 
moshav founded nearby by the *Revisionist movement in 
1947, was later incorporated into the village. In 1950 Binyam- 
inah received municipal council status. In 1968 it had 2,570 
inhabitants, with its economy based on intensive farming, 
principally fruit plantations. Prominent among its industrial 
enterprises was a wine and liquor factory. In the mid-1990s 
the population was approximately 3,950, increasing to 6,300 
by 2002 on 6 sq. mi. (16 sq. km.) of land. The location of a ma- 
jor railroad station in Binyaminah pushed up local housing 
prices and made it very attractive for people working either 
in Haifa or Tel Aviv. In 2003 the local municipality of Bin- 
yaminah was united with the municipality of nearby *Givat 
Ada. Binyaminah is named after Baron Binyamin (Edmond) 
de *Rothschild. 


[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 
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BIOGRAPHIES AND AUTOBIOGRAPHIES. Apart from 
the Book of *Nehemiah, which may well be considered an au- 
tobiography, *Josephus’ apologetic Vita, and *hagiographic 
works, autobiographies and biographies are completely un- 
known among Jews in ancient times. The first biography 
known is that of *Saadiah Gaon which was written by his two 
sons Sheerit and *Dosa at the request of *Hisdai ibn Shaprut 
(published by J. Mann, jar, 11 (1920/21), 423-8, and by A. 
Scheiber in Ks, 40 (1964/65), 571). 


In Medieval Hebrew Literature 

The biographic genre was also unknown to medieval Hebrew 
literature and there is almost no writing in the field. The lack 
of development of this literary vehicle is rooted in two main 
aspects of medieval Hebrew culture. Historians and chroni- 
clers were mainly concerned with events and not personali- 
ties as such; a person was important only insofar as he influ- 
enced or participated in a major historical event. The lives of 
major Jewish personalities are, therefore, outlined only briefly 
in Jewish historiography, and there is no full biography in the 
modern sense. Historiographers, who were mainly interested 
in the process of the transmission of the Torah, tended to list 
scholars and rabbis in chronological order, briefly describing 
the achievements of each in the field of learning, and only 
mentioning by the way such details as birthplace, travels, fam- 
ily, and death. Jewish historiography, focusing primarily on 
historical events, developed the art of historical description 
at the expense of biography. 


The Influence of Hagiography on Biography 

Hagiography, however, influenced the fate of biographic lit- 
erature probably more than historiography. Hebrew medieval 
writers who concentrated on an historical figure and gave 
some biographic facts, usually added legendary or panegy- 
ric details and thus turned their accounts into hagiographies. 
Medieval Judaism viewed the actions of an outstanding per- 
sonality as model behavior to serve as an exemplum. No full 
description of his life and personality (his faults and his vir- 
tues) was, therefore, needed. The only interest the medieval 
writer and reader could find in the story of a great personage 
was in the moral to be drawn from his actions and his charac- 
ter. This ethical and didactic approach, driven to the extreme, 
rendered almost all Hebrew writings about major personalities 
into heroic legends and not authentic biographies. The cycle 
of stories about such figures as Abraham *Ibn Ezra, *Nah- 
manides, *Rashi, *Judah b. Samuel he-Hasid, Isaac *Luria, 
*Israel b. Eliezer Ba’al Shem Tov, and many others are leg- 
endary hagiographies, having little direct historical data and 
giving a partial portraiture of the protagonist. Historians like 
Abraham *Ibn Daud, author of Sefer ha-Kabbalah, only briefly 
mention the sages and scholars who transmitted the Torah. 
When he dwells on actual personalities, like the scholars in 
“The Four Captives,’ his description is purely hagiographic. 
The same is true of Gedaliah *Ibn Yahya and many others, 
including the first Hebrew medieval chronologist, *Sherira 
Gaon. Personal accounts sometimes formed polemic material 
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in a religious conflict, e.g., the biography of Anan, the founder 
of the Karaite sect. Sherira describes him as a frustrated, ambi- 
tious, evil man; the Karaites wrote hagiographies to extol his 
deeds. Biographic elements are scattered throughout Hebrew 
epistolary, hagiography, and historiography, but as a literary 
form, biography came into its own only in modern Hebrew 
literature. An exception to this, however, is the biographical 
introduction to the Ma’yenei ha-Yeshuah of Isaac *Abrabanel 
by Baruch Uzziel b. Baruch Forti (Hazketto) in 1551. The au- 
thor probably gleaned Abrabanel’s autobiographical fragments 
from his introductions to commentaries to Joshua, Kings, and 
Deuteronomy, and from his responsa to Saul Kohen. *Ahimaaz 
b. Paltiel wrote his Megillat Yuhasin in the middle of the 11" 
century on the history of his family. 


Historiography Written as Personal Experience 

The autobiographic genre was a more apt vehicle of liter- 
ary expression than the biography in the Middle Ages. This 
was mainly due to the intrinsic nature of the art itself. The 
need for self-scrutiny (the characteristic of autobiography) 
has greater impetus than the biographic sketches of authors. 
Medieval and Renaissance writings, letters, introductions to 
books, apologies, and personal diaries contain autobiographic 
elements and sketches much more than biographic elements. 
In these works, however, the writer also focused on the his- 
torical event and the part he had played in it rather than on 
his own personal life. Maimonides, describing his life in his 
letters, gives an account of his daily working schedule and of 
certain aspects of his life. Azariah dei *Rossi, in the introduc- 
tion to his Meor Einayim (Mantua, 1574), describes the Ferrara 
earthquake of 1570 which he witnessed and which in part was 
the stimulus of the book. 


Legendary Autobiography 

Since the early Middle Ages, another aspect of autobiography 
was known in Jewish writings: the legendary autobiography. 
*Eldad ha-Dani, the first writer of this autobiographic form 
(appeared in Babylonia in the late ninth century), claimed to 
be a member of the tribe of Dan. In his work, he describes 
the life of the Ten Lost Tribes in detail. This, however, forms 
only part of his whole account, much of which is devoted to 
his various adventures in faraway lands among strange peo- 
ples. This narration is typical of imaginary or legendary au- 
tobiography. 

The thread of this literary expression was picked up cen- 
turies later by a much more accomplished autobiographer, 
David ha-*Reuveni. In a detailed autobiography he describes 
his birthplace in the lands of the Ten Lost Tribes, his numer- 
ous adventures on his way to Italy and especially in Palestine, 
and his political and diplomatic efforts to organize an army 
to conquer Palestine. He even includes in his work a detailed 
expense account, listing his expenditures at every step of his 
travels. His autobiography is, in fact, an apology: he blames 
various treacherous friends for the failure of his venture. 

Another autobiography, also an apology, is Gei Hizzayon 
by Abraham *Jagel (16 century). It is an imaginative vision of 
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the afterworld containing autobiographical elements. Jagel, in 
prison, relates his life story and how he came to be imprisoned, 
to his dead father who appears to him in a dream and takes 
him on a trip to the various heavenly spheres. This autobiog- 
raphy is probably the first to be written in Hebrew by a minor 
writer about a comparatively trivial life. The focus is not on 
any major historical event, nor on the author’s participation in 
a noteworthy adventure. Jagel used the autobiographic form to 
express his misery and to complain about the injustice done to 
him. Due to its concentration on the personal. Gei Hizzayon 
may be described as the first autobiography to be written in 
Hebrew. Earlier works belong more to the field of historiog- 
raphy which were written as personal experience. 


Modena’s Hayyei Yehudah 

Probably the most representative work of the genre and lit- 
erally the best-developed autobiography written in Hebrew 
during the Middle Ages is Hayyei Yehudah (“The Life of 
Judah”), by Leone (Judah Aryeh) *Modena. In short passages 
and sometimes long stories, Modena describes in detail a 20- 
year span in his life. The sincere revelation of the inner self 
in Modena’s account has not been equaled by any Hebrew 
writer until modern times. He candidly describes his addic- 
tion to card-playing, which repeatedly threw him into debt 
and obliged him to use any means and choose any work to 
earn enough to cover them. He depicts in detail the tragic fate 
of his three sons: one was killed in an unsuccessful alchemic 
experiment, the second, in a street fight, and the third left It- 
aly after being condemned to row in the galleys without his 
father ever learning of his whereabouts. His various illnesses, 
those of his wife and of his relatives, are discussed in detail, as 
well as his dreams, his visions, and his astrological beliefs. A 
profound cynical skepticism can be discerned in his writings. 
Modena’s work may also be seen as an apology: the apology of 
a man who saw himself as a failure in every way (history today 
contradicts this judgment). He blamed the stars for the trag- 
edies he had suffered and the misfortunes which befell him. 
Probably his beliefin astrological determinism psychologically 
allowed him to lay bare unashamedly the different facets of 
his character (of which he was far from proud). 


Other Autobiographic Elements and Sketches 

In line with Modena’s work, almost full autobiographies can be 
reconstructed from the letters of R. Moses Hayyim *Luzzatto, 
and from the letters of other writers. Some autobiographic 
elements and sketches are to be found in hasidic literature 
where various rabbis sincerely describe their own spiritual 
development, e.g., R. *Nahman of Bratslav. In kabbalistic lit- 
erature, another type of autobiography is to be found: kab- 
balists describing their visions and the development of their 
mystical insight. The most noteworthy among these are the 
visions of Solomon *Molcho which, together with some ac- 
tual autobiographical passages, form a full spiritual autobiog- 
raphy in the modern sense (Abraham b. Joseph Rothenburg, 
Hayyat Kaneh, Hazon Shelomo Molkho, ed. by A.S. Aescoly, 
1938). Such elements are found also in Maggid Meisharim, R. 
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Joseph *Caro’s diary on his heavenly revelations, and in other 
writings of kabbalists. 
[Joseph Dan] 


Memoirs and Introductions 

Memoirs, from those of Glueckel of *Hameln of the 17 cen- 
tury to the diary of Anne *Frank, may be termed “unconscious 
autobiographies” which were not intended for publication. The 
valuable autobiographical material, which was sometimes in- 
cluded in the introduction to halakhic works, is the nearest 
approach to autobiographies of the rabbis. Notable among 
them are Isaac *Abrabanel’s introductions to his biblical com- 
mentaries, and those which were produced under the stress 
of two great catastrophes which overtook European Jewry, 
the expulsion from Spain in 1492 and the *Chmielnicki mas- 
sacres of 1648. Prominent among those who described their 
sufferings in the expulsion from Spain was the author Isaac 
*Caro (see H.H. Ben-Sasson, in Zion, 26 no. 2 (1961), 23-64). 
Shabbetai b. Meir ha-Kohen and Moses b. Abraham *Mat of 
Przemysl (in Matteh Moshe) are among those who described 
the period of the Chmielnicki massacres. 


Modern Times 

With the dawn of emancipation and enlightenment, real bi- 
ographies began to make their appearance. Among the first of 
these was Isaac *Euchel’s Toledot Rambaman on Moses Men- 
delssohn. Ezekiel *Feivel’s Toledot Adam on Solomon Zalman 
b. Isaac of Volozhin (1801), and Moses Kunitz’s Beit Rabbi on 
Judah ha-Nasi (1805). Dov Ber *Birkenthal of Bolechow wrote 
his Zikhroynes, an important source for material on Jews of 
Galicia in the 18» century (Heb., Eng., Yid., 1922). Solomon 
Maimon’s autobiography (1792) was revolutionary in more 
than one sense and evoked the approval of such literary gi- 
ants as Goethe and Schiller. The autobiography of L. *Benda- 
vid (1804) also belongs here. The scholarly impulse given by 
the movement for Wissenschaft des Judentums and the related 
Haskalah in Eastern Europe prompted men like L. *Zunz and 
S.J. *Rapoport to write biographical sketches of the great Jew- 
ish scholars of the past, whose lives — as distinct from their 
scholarly work - had remained obscure. Zunz wrote a “Life 
of Rashi,’ a task that was later taken up by Maurice Liber and 
Eliezer Meir Lipschuetz. Rapoport published a series of bio- 
graphical sketches (Toledot Gedolim) covering Eleazar Kallir, 
Saadiah Gaon, *Hananel b. Hushiel, Nissim b. Jacob, and oth- 
ers. Since then, biographies or lengthy monographs have been 
written about many of the significant figures in Jewish his- 
tory and literature. Some, like Louis Finkelstein’s Akiba, have 
been major studies, as is the two-volume work in history on 
The House of Nasi by Cecil Roth (Dona Gracia, The Duke of 
Naxos), while Louis *Ginzberg wrote a series of penetrating 
biographical studies of famous scholars. In recent years some 
biographies of hasidic rabbis, who were previously described 
in a distinctly hagiographic character, have been written on 
a rational and scientific basis, an example of which is The 
Zaddik on *Jacob Joseph of Polonnoye, by S.H. Dresner. The 
list is too numerous to be given, but mention may be made 
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of what may be called biographical anthologies. Israel Kam- 
melhar has written biographies of all the great figures of me- 
dieval German Hasidim. The Sarei ha-Meah on the rabbis of 
the 19‘ century by Rabbi J.L. *Fishman, though sometimes 
uncritical, is a treasurehouse of biographical material. Much 
biographical material from prominent Jewish characters of 
the 18-20 centuries is contained in the last three volumes 
of “The Jewish Library” series, edited by Leo Jung (vol. 6, Jew- 
ish Leaders 1750-1940, 1953; vol. 7, Guardians of Our Heritage, 
1958; vol. 8, Men of Spirit, 1964). Naturally the general vogue 
of compiling biographies of contemporary Jewish figures af- 
ter their decease is as marked among Jews as in general lit- 
erature, but it contains no specific Jewish aspect. From the 
end of the last century autobiographies have become more 
common. Mention may be made of those of Isaac Hirsch 
Weiss, J.L. Gordon, H.N. Bialik, Chaim Weizmann, Cyrus 
Adler, and Nahum Goldmann. H. Ribalow has published an 
anthology of autobiographies of American Jews (1965). Other 
collections have included Leo W. *Schwarz’s Memoirs of my 
People (1943) and H. Bach's Juedische Memoiren aus drei Jah- 
rhunderten (1936). 


Yiddish Life-Writing 

With the exception of a few pre-modern Yiddish memoirs, 
most notably the memoirs of Glueckel of Hameln (1689-1719; 
publ. as Zikhroynes, 1896), Yiddish life-writing has developed 
since the 1860s, beginning with fictional autobiographies 
Sholem Yankev *Abramovitsh’s Dos Kleyne Mentshele (“The 
Little Man,’ 1864) and Yitskhok Yoel Linetsky’s Dos Poylishe 
Yingl (“The Polish Lad,” 1867). The first biographical entries 
on Yiddish writers appeared in Nahum Sokolov’s Sefer Zik- 
karon le-Sofrei Yisrael ha-Hayyim Itanu ka-Yom (“A Memoir 
Book of Contemporary Jewish Writers,’ 1889), and *Sholem 
Aleichem presented biographical entries on Yiddish writ- 
ers in his Di Yidishe Folks-Bibliotek (“The Yiddish Folk Li- 
brary,’ 1888). While the first Yiddish literary autobiography 
was Sholem Yankev Abramovitsh’s Shloyme Reb Khayims 
(“Shloyme, Hayim’s Son,” 1894-1914, first part in Hebrew, Pe- 
tikhta, later reworked in Yiddish), the two other classical Yid- 
dish writers, Sholem Aleichem (Funem Yarid, “From the Fair,” 
1913-16) and I.L. *Peretz (Mayne Zikhroynes, “My Memoirs,” 
1913-16), also wrote autobiographical novels. 

In addition to literary autobiography, other subgenres 
emerged in the 20 century. Yekhezkel Kotik’s Mayne Zikh- 
roynes (“My Memoirs,’ 1913) exemplifies the rich subgenre of 
Yiddish ethnographic memoir, while the memoirs of Jewish 
political leaders and party members, cultural leaders, actors, 
painters, and other artists also appeared. A rich subgenre 
also developed in the poeme or long narrative poem, e.g. 
Menakhem Boreysho’s Der Geyer. Kapitln fun a Lebn (“The 
Walker: Chapters from a Life,” 1943). A particularly rich sub- 
genre is the Holocaust memoir, originally crafted as testimony 
and eyewitness account to the era's unspeakable crimes, ex- 
emplified in Mark Turkov’s 176-volume series, Dos Poylishe 
Yidntum (“Polish Jewry,’ Buenos Aires 1946-66), which in- 
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cludes Elie *Wiesel’s Un di Velt hot Geshvign (“And the World 
Was Silent,’ 1955, later reworked in French, La Nuit, and Eng- 
lish Night). 

The outstanding examples of Yiddish life-writing are 
Jacob *Glatstein’s autobiographical novels Ven Yash iz Ge- 
forn (“When Yash Set Out,’ 1938) and Ven Yash iz Gekumen 
(“When Yash Arrived, 1940); Jonah *Rosenfeld’s Eyner Aleyn 
(“All Alone”); Y.Y. *Trunk’s seven-volume Poyln: Zikhroynes 
un Bilder (“Poland: Memoirs and Pictures,’ 1944-53); LJ. 
*Singer, Fun a Velt Vos iz Nishto Mer (“From a World That is 
No More,’ 1946): Dovid *Bergelson’s Bam Dnyepr (“On the 
Dnieper,’ 1932, 1940); and I.B. *Singer’s rich and diverse ceuvre. 
More recent examples include Joseph Buloff’s Fun Altn Mark- 
plats (“From the Old Marketplace,’ 1995) and Boris Sandler's 
Lamedvovnikes fun Mayn Zikorn (“Lamedvovniks from My 
Memory,’ serialized in Forverts, 2005). 

While Yiddish women writers have produced few ma- 
jor novels, some, in addition to Glueckel of Hameln, have 
excelled as autobiographers: e.g., Bella *Chagall’s Brenendike 
Likht (“Burning Lights,’ 1945) and Ester Singer *Kreitman’s 
Sheydim-Tants (“Demon's Dance,” 1936; published as Debo- 
rah, 1983). One of the greatest achievements of modern Yid- 
dish literature, Yiddish life-writing differs significantly from 
the genre in mainstream literatures: the Yiddish writer tends 
to reject the model of self-revelation that has characterized the 
genre since Rousseau’s Confessions (1781) and instead elabo- 
rates on his life in entertaining, often humorous ways that de- 


picts “a world that is no more.” 
[Jan Schwarz (2"4 ed.)] 


Biographical Lexicons 

Although much biographical material about Jews can be 
found in the medieval Jewish chronicles, the first lexicon of 
Jewish biographies did not appear till the end of the 18* cen- 
tury. S. Shunami’s Bibliography of Jewish Bibliographies (1965; 
supplement 1975) contains sections on biographical diction- 
aries of Jews in general (nos. 2594-2661), of Jews in Zionism 
(nos. 1872-76), Jews in America (nos. 2172-83), Jews in the 
Holocaust (nos. 2539-44), Jews in Palestine and Israel (nos. 
2017-27, 2057—66a), as well as on biographical literature (nos. 
2662-67). The following is a list of dictionaries of the history 
of the lives of individual Jews: 


GENERAL JEWISH BIOGRAPHICAL LEXICONS 

S. Wininger, Grosse juedische National-Biographie (7 vols., 
1925-36), the most comprehensive work of this kind; 

Juedischer Plutarch; oder biographisches Lexikon der markan- 
testen Maenner und Frauen juedischer Abkunft (2 vols., 
1848); 

Juedisches Athenaeum. Galerie beruehmter Maenner juedischer 
Abstammung und juedischen Glaubens (1851), limited to 
the 19 century; 

H.S. Morais, Eminent Israelites of the Nineteenth Century 
(1880), 100 biographies, mainly of rabbis and com- 
munity leaders, but also of some Jews prominent in 
public life; 
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A. Kohut, Beruehmte israelitische Maenner und Frauen in der 
Kulturgeschichte der Menschheit (2 vols., 1901), classified 
by professions, such as writers, composers, etc. 

R. Heuer (ed.), Lexicon deutsch-juedischer Autoren, 11 vols. 
(1992-2002). 


RABBIS AND TALMUDISTS 

J. Heilprin, Shemot Baalei Mehabberim (1769); 

HJ.D. Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim (2 vols., 1774-86, reprinted 
and revised several times, latest edition 1967); 

H.J. Michael, Or ha-Hayyim (1891, reprint 1965). The author, 
who died in 1846, left incomplete a bio-bibliographical 
work including over 1,200 entries, covering the same 
ground as Azulai, but with more modern scientific tools. 
The work also had the benefit of being edited by the great 
scholar Leopold Zunz; 

A. Hyman, Toledot Tanna’im ve-Amora’im (2 vols., 1964”), 
sages of the Talmud; 

M. *Margaliot, Enziklopedyah le-Hakhmei ha-Talmud ve-ha 
Geonim (2 vols., 1945-46), sages of the Talmud and the 
geonim; idem, Enziklopedyah le-Toledot Gedolei Yisrael 
(4 vols., 1945-50), Jewish scholars from the 9" to the 
18‘ centuries; 

S.J. Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael (1886), scholars from the geonic 
period up to the present; incomplete, ending with the 
Hebrew letter Yod; 

Abraham Stern, Melizei Esh (3 vols., 1930-38; 1962”), medieval 
and modern rabbis and scholars; 

A. Walden, Sefer Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash (1865), continu- 
ation of Azulai (see above); 

B. Eisenstadt, Dorot ha-Aharonim (vol. 1, 1913-15; vol. 2, 
1937-41), rabbis of the recent past; 

I. Lewin, Elleh Ezkerah (6 vols., 1956-65), rabbis and scholars 
who perished during World War 11; 

S. Federbusch, Hokhmat Yisrael be-Maarav Eiropah (3 vols., 
1958-65). Vol. 3 also deals with East European schol- 
ars. 


MEDIEVAL SPAIN 

A. Sdenz-Badillos and J. Targarona, Diccionario de Autores 
Judios (Sefarad. Siglos x-xv) (1988); 

M. Orfali, Biblioteca de Autores Logicos HispanoJudios (Sig- 
los XI-xv) (1997). 


HASIDIM 
Y. Raphael, Sefer ha-Hasidut (19557). 


MODERN HEBREW WRITERS 

G. Kressel, Leksikon ha-Sifrut ha-Ivrit be-Dorot ha-Aharonim 
(2 vols., 1965-67); 

W. Zeitlin, Kirjath Sepher, Bibliotheca hebraica post-Mendels- 
sohniana (1891-99). 


YIDDISH WRITERS 

Z. Rejzen, Leksikon fun der Yidisher Literatur, Prese un Filolo- 
gye (4 vols., 1926-30); 

Leksikon fun der Nayer Yidisher Literatur (8 vols., 1956-81), 
ed. by Saul Raskin. 
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EE. Lifschutz, Bibliography of American and Canadian Jewish 
Memoirs and Autobiographies (1970); 

National Yiddish Book Center list: “B1, Biography, Autobiog- 
raphy, Memoirs” (approx. 850 titles). 


YIDDISH THEATER 
Z. Zylbercweig, Leksikon fun Yidishn Teater (6 vols., 
1931-69). 


ZIONISTS 
S.L. Zitron, Leksikon Ziyyoni (1924). 


AUSTRO-HUNGARY 

M. Fruehling, Biographisches Handbuch der in der k.k. oester- 
reichisch-ungarischen Armee aktiv gedienten Offiziere 
juedischen Stammes (1911), on Jewish officers in Aus- 
tria-Hungary. 


GERMANY 

S. Osborne, Germany and Her Jews (1939); 

E.G. Lowenthal, Bewaehrung im Untergang (19667), German 
Jews who perished during World War 11; 

E. Duckesz, Hakhmei A HW (1908), religious leaders of Altona, 
Hamburg, and Wandsbek; with German summary. 


ITALY 
M. Mortara, Indice alfabetico dei rabbini e scrittori israeliti in 
Italia (1886). 


PALESTINE AND ISRAEL 

D. Tidhar, Enziklopedyah le-Haluzei ha-Yishuv u-Vonav (18 
vols., 1947-67, in progress), for 19** and 20 century; a 
combination of national biography and current Who's 
Who. 


POLAND AND RUSSIA 

S. Buber, Anshei Shem (1895), lay and rabbinic leaders in Lem- 
berg (Lvov) from 1500-1900; 

P. Kaplan, Byalistoker Leksikon; Biografyes fun Byalistoker 
Yidishe Perzenlekhkeyten (1935), for Bialystok. 


UNITED STATES 
J.R. Rosenbloom, A Biographical Dictionary of Early American 
Jews, Colonial Times Through 1800 (1960). 


CONTEMPORARIES 

Who’ Who in World Jewry (1955, 1965, 1972, 1978). 

World Jewish Register (1955-56), same material as in Who’s 
Who in World Jewry (1955), arranged by professions. 


Rabbis and Scholars 

B. Eisenstadt, Dor, Rabbanav ve-Soferav (6 vols., 1895-1903). 
Volume 5 is devoted exclusively to the United States; 

S.N. Gottlieb, Oholei Shem (1912), mainly for Eastern Eu- 
rope. 


Israel 

Sefer ha-Ishim (1937) and Palestine Personalia (1947); 

Whos Who in Israel (1945/46-1967/68), title of first edition: 
The Near and Middle East Who's Who, published almost 
every year; 
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Ishim be- Yisrael (1960, 1966), personalities in Israel. 


United States 

J. Pfeffer, Distinguished Jews of America (1917-18). Volume two 
was also published separately under the titles: Eminent 
Jews of America and Prominent Jews of America; Who's 
Who in American Jewry (1925, 1926, 1928, 1938/39); 

Biographical Encyclopedia of American Jews (1935); 

American Jews, Their Lives and Achievements (1947, 1958); 

Israel Honorarium (5 vols., 1968). Volumes 2-5 contain bio- 
graphical sketches of American Jews. 

M.D. Sherman, Orthodox Judaism in America: A Bibliographi- 
cal Dictionary and Sourcebook (1996); 

PS. Nadell, Conservative Judaism in America: A Biographical 
Dictionary and Sourcebook (1988); 

K.M. Olitzky, L.J. Sussman, and M.H. Stern, Reform Juda- 
ism in America: A Biographical Dictionary and Source- 
book (1993); 

P. Hyman and D.D. Moore, Jewish Women in America: An 
Historical Encyclopedia (1997) 

[Theodore Wiener] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.S. Zubatsky, Jewish Autobiographies and 
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(1941), 324-48, 214-8; C. Roth, Mag Bibl, 114-56; Waxman, Litera- 
ture, 2 (19607), 506-16; 3 (19607), 575; 4 (19607), 838-66, 1044-47, 
and index s.v. biography, memoirs; H.U. Ribalow, Autobiographies of 
American Jews (1965), 3-14 (introd.); J. Mazeh, Zikhronot, 4 (1936); 
L.W. Schwarz, Memoirs of My People (1943), introduction, 13-26, 
a popular survey of autobiographies. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. 
Moseley, Being for Myself Alone: Origins of Jewish Autobiography 
(2005); J. Schwarz, Imagining Lives: Autobiographical Fiction of Yid- 
dish Writers (2005). 


BIRAM, ARTHUR (Yizhak; 1878-1967), Hebrew educator. 
Biram, who was born in Bischofswerda, Germany, attended 
Berlin University and the *Hochschule fuer die Wissenschaft 
des Judentums in Berlin. From 1909 to 1913 he taught clas- 
sics in German high schools. An early member of the Zionist 
movement, he went to Erez Israel in 1914 and was appointed 
by the Zionist Executive principal of the Reali High School 
in Haifa. After serving with the German Army in Palestine 
during World War 1, Biram became in 1918 deputy principal 
of the Hebrew Teachers’ College in Jerusalem. He returned 
to Haifa in 1920 and again became principal of the Reali 
High School, where he also taught Bible, until 1948. During 
his tenure, the school was enlarged and its activities diversi- 
fied. In 1937 he initiated the paramilitary training program of 
high school pupils, called Hagam (abbreviation for Hinnukh 
Gufani Murhay, i.e., “extended physical education”), later re- 
named *Gadna. In 1943 he established and headed a teachers’ 
seminary at the Reali High School and, in 1953, initiated the 
establishment of a military academy there. He wrote the three- 
volume Divrei Yemei Yisrael bi-Zeman ha-Mikra be-Misgeret 
Toledot ha-Mizrah (“History of Israel in Biblical Times in the 
Context of Near Eastern History,’ 1962-64), based mainly on 
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his own method of teaching the Bible. For Biram the training 
of pupils toward fulfilling their duties as citizens, and the in- 
culcation of discipline, order, and precision, were educational 
principles which could determine the fate of the nation. He 
devoted special attention to physical education, military train- 
ing, and scouting. Under his direction, the course of studies at 
the Reali High School consisted of six years of primary and six 
years of secondary education, the latter being divided into two 
stages, permitting specialization in the senior grades. Some 
of Biram’s reforms were later incorporated into the educa- 
tional system of the country. Biram received the Israel Prize 
for Education in 1954. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sefer Biram (1956); Tidhar, 4 (1950), 1696f. 
[Joseph Bentwich] 


BIRAN, AVRAHAM (1909- ), archaeologist and diplomat. 
Born in Petah Tikvah, of a third generation Erez Israel family, 
Biran received his education at the Reali Secondary School in 
Haifa and at the David Yellin College in Bet ha-Kerem, Jeru- 
salem. He obtained his M.A. and Ph.D. from Johns Hopkins 
University in Baltimore, where he studied with William Fox- 
well *Albright. 

From 1935 to 1937 he participated in various archaeolog- 
ical excavations with the University of Pennsylvania in Iraq 
and with the American Schools of Oriental Research near Ir- 
bid in Jordan. He also accompanied Nelson *Glueck on his 
discoveries along the Gulf of Elath, and in Palestine directed 
the excavations of the birthplace of the prophet Jeremiah in 
Anathoth (1935). 

In 1937, Biran was appointed District Officer of the Pales- 
tine Mandatory Government for the area of the Jezreel Valley. 
During this period he carried out an archaeological survey of 
the area. Transferring to Jerusalem in 1945, he became Dis- 
trict Officer of the Mandatory Government for Jerusalem. He 
served as liaison between the United Nations representatives 
and the Jewish military authorities during the fighting before 
the 1948 Declaration of Independence. 

Biran held a variety of positions with the government 
of Israel, initially as administrative assistant to Dov *Joseph, 
the military governor of Jerusalem, becoming governor of 
Jerusalem for several months. From 1949 to 1958 he was Israel 
Consul-General in Los Angeles and in 1958 was the director 
of the Armistice Affairs in the Foreign Ministry. 

Returning to archaeology, Biran took up the position of 
director of antiquities and museums of Israel and in 1974 be- 
came director of the Nelson Glueck School of Biblical Archae- 
ology of the Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute of Reli- 
gion in Jerusalem. In this capacity he directed the excavation 
of the Israelite sites of Ira and Aroer in the Negev; the ancient 
synagogue of Yesud ha-Ma“lah; and the longest ongoing ex- 
cavations in Israel, at Tel Dan. These last excavations revealed 
a city founded in the 6» millennium B.c.£.; massive fortifica- 
tions of the 2™4 millennium, including a unique triple-arched 
gate of the 18" century B.c.E. still standing as originally built; 
a14'b-century B.c.E. tomb with Mycenean imports; evidence 
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for the first settlement of the tribe of Dan, their installations 
for metal work; the Israelite sanctuary where *Jeroboam had 
set the golden calf, the religious center of northern Israel with 
its high place, chambers, altars; a royal scepter; and a dedica- 
tory inscription in Greek and Aramaic - “To the God who is 
in Dan.’ Biran was chairman of the Israel Exploration Soci- 
ety from 1978 (in 1999 he was named its president), the Gov- 
ernment Names Committee, and the International Commit- 
tee of Museums and Sites (Israel) of UNESCO. In 2002 he was 


awarded the Israel Prize. 
[Elaine Hoter] 


BIRANIT (Heb. n°17°2; “small fortress”), kibbutz in Israel, 
on the Lebanese border. Biranit was planned as the large ru- 
ral center of a group of settlements including Zarit, Netu’ah, 
Shetulah, and Yakinton, in the framework of the Central 
Galilee Development Project inaugurated in 1963. Its nu- 
cleus was established on Dec. 1, 1964, by a Nahal group affili- 
ated with Ha-Kibbutz ha-Meuhad. The center’s initial tasks 
consisted of land reclamation, afforestation, and restoration 
of ancient woodlands, planting of fruit orchards, road build- 
ing, and other development work. In the course of time the 
settlement was abandoned, the site becoming a military 
camp. 

[Efraim Orni] 


BIRIYYAH (Berai) (Heb. 9773 ;°73), in the talmudic period 
an important Jewish town in Upper Galilee, 1 mi. (1% km.) 
N. of Safed. After Safed’s importance decreased in the first 
century C.E. as an outcome of the Jewish war against Rome, 
Biriyyah took over its role as a regional center and became 
an important place of learning. Both in the Jerusalem and 
Babylonian Talmuds (Er. 45a, Git. 34a, TJ Meg. 2:3, 73b et al.) 
six sages who were residents of Biriyyah are mentioned. The 
Talmud also relates several episodes from the life of “Benei 
Berai,’ i.e., Biriyyah’s inhabitants. In Biriyyah, R. Abba Shaul, 
one of the important sages of the Mishnah, is assumedly bur- 
ied together with his wife, a fact mentioned by a number of 
travelers as late as 1876. According to kabbalist tradition, the 
tomb of Benaiah son of Jehoiada, one of the commanders of 
King David, is also to be found near Biriyyah. The genizah 
literature testifies that Jews lived at Biriyyah also between the 
11 and 13¢ centuries C.E., and it is possible that their descen- 
dants continued to be inhabitants of the village until the 16 
century, when Biriyyah entered a new phase of ascendancy as 
many Jews expelled from Spain settled in Safed and its vicinity. 
It was then that Joseph *Caro completed at Biriyyah the first 
part of the *Shulhan Arukh on the 2™4 of Elul 5315 (1555 C.E.). 
The local Jews of that time were farmers and tradesmen, as 
were the Jewish inhabitants of neighboring villages. At the 
beginning of the 176 century, there were no longer any Jews 
living at Biriyyah, but the local synagogue existed until the 
186 century, serving the Jewish community of Safed in case 
of need; its keys were kept by local Arabs who showed great 
reverence for the synagogue. 
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After the 1837 earthquake that destroyed Safed, a Hebrew 
printing press was temporarily brought to Biriyyah before be- 
ing transferred to Jerusalem. It was the site of an Arab village 
Birya. In January 1945 a group from *Bnei Akiva founded 
a kibbutz on top of Mt. Biriyyah at an elevation of 3,135 ft. 
(1950 m.) above sea level, working principally on land rec- 
lamation. On March 5, 1946, British Mandatory authorities 
carried out an arms search and, after discovering weapons, 
arrested the settlers and occupied the village. Ten days later 
3,000 youths went up the mountain, set up a tent camp near 
the village, and started clearing stones. The British moved up 
strong military forces and drove the settlers away, but they re- 
turned the following night, setting up a new camp. The whole 
yishuv supported the settlers, and the British gave in, first per- 
mitting the camp to remain, then releasing the imprisoned 
settlers, and finally (June 7, 1946) evacuating the village build- 
ings. In September 1948, a new religious kibbutz took over the 
site and was replaced in 1949 by a moshav founded by immi- 
grants from Tripolitania (Libya). The moshav supported some 
hill farming, but most of its inhabitants worked in Safed and 
elsewhere. In the mid-1990s the population was approximately 
550, rising to 771 in 2002. A large forest (with nearly 6 million 
trees in 1968) was planted on Mt. Biriyyah. 

[Efraim Orni] 


BIRK, YEHUDITH (1926- ), Israeli biochemist. Birk was 
born in Grajewo, Poland, and immigrated to Erez Israel in 
1935. She received her M.Sc. in biochemistry and microbiology 
from the Hebrew University of Jerusalem (1950). Her studies 
were interrupted by service in the Israel Defense Forces dur- 
ing the War of Independence. In 1954 she received her Ph.D. 
in nutritional biochemistry at the Hebrew University’s Faculty 
of Agriculture in Rehovot. After a postdoctoral fellowship at 
Rutgers University, New Jersey, with Nobel Laureate Selman 
*Waksman, she returned to the Faculty of Agriculture in 1957, 
where she became professor and first incumbent of the Karl 
Bach Chair in Agricultural Biochemistry from 1970. 

Birk was the founding director of the School of Nutri- 
tional Sciences at the Hebrew University (1972-74) and sub- 
sequently professor emeritus. Her world-renowned research 
concerns the biochemical and nutritional properties of legume 
seed proteins. With Donald Bowman she identified and char- 
acterized a protease inhibitor in legume seeds, the Bowman- 
Birk Inhibitor (BB1), which protects against contaminating 
insects and also has anti-cancer properties. Her honors in- 
clude the Rothschild Prize in agricultural research (1978), elec- 
tion to the Israel Academy of Sciences (1993), and the Israel 
Prize in agricultural research (1998). She was elected to the 
European Academy of Sciences and Art in 2004 and was the 
2004 awardee of the International Women’s Forum (1w.), for 
“women who make a difference.’ She made major contribu- 
tions to developing higher education at all levels in Israel and 
her academic appointments included dean of the Faculty of 
Agriculture (1977-80) and pro-rector and acting rector of the 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem (1990-95). She wrote more 
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than 150 scientific articles and chapters in books and in 2003 
published Plant Protease Inhibitors: Significance in Nutrition, 
Plant Protection Cancer Prevention and Genetic Engineering. 


[Bracha Rager (2"¢ ed.)] 


BIRKAT HA-MINIM (Heb. 0°97 373, “benediction 
concerning heretics”), the twelfth benediction of the weekday 
Amidah (the Shmoneh Esreh prayer). The benediction belongs 
to the latter part of the Amidah petitions, which beseech 
the redemption of the people of Israel. Worded more like 
an imprecation (see Tanhuma [Buber ed.], Vayikra 3), in its 
invocation of divine wrath against internal enemies to Jewish 
integrity and against external enemies of the Jewish people, 
it differs from the other petitions. 

Birkat ha-Minim is also distinguished from the other 
Amidah benedictions by the fact that it was appended after 
the formulation and fixing of the Amidah text. The tradition 
of its secondary addition at Jabneh is shared by TJ (Ber. 4:3, 
8a) and TB, which attributes its formulation to Samuel ha- 
Katan at the explicit request of the Nasi, Rabban Gamliel (Ber. 
28b). Scholarly opinion is divided, however, with regard to the 
precise understanding of this process. One view holds that the 
tradition reflected by Ts (ibid.) should be accepted literally; 
accordingly Birkat ha-Minim was formulated at Jabneh and 
added to the already existing eighteen benedictions (see 
Fleischer), upping the number to nineteen. Accepted in this 
nineteen-benediction form in the early Babylonian rite, it was 
subsequently transmitted from this rite to all prayer books 
up to the present. Others contend (see Heinemann) that 
Rabban Gamliel’s request simply concerned the updating of 
an already existing benediction among the eighteen - whose 
content spoke out in general against separatists (see T. Ber. 
3:25) — to incorporate explicit mention of the minim. This also 
explains why the versions of the Amidah in the Palestinian rite 
number only eighteen benedictions, inclusive of Birkat ha- 
Minim. The proponents of this view submit that the nineteen- 
benediction form of the Amidah in the Babylonian rite reflects 
a Babylonian custom of splitting the petition for the building 
of Jerusalem and for the coming of the Davidic messiah into 
two separate benedictions. In Palestine, both subjects were 
combined in a single benediction regarding Jerusalem. 

Its exceptional importance in Christian-Jewish relations 
from the first century c.g. to the present has focused intense 
scholarly attention on this benediction. The relatively 
crystallized wording of the benediction in the extant early 
siddurim (ninth to twelfth centuries) makes it likely that the 
text preserved there closely resembles its original formulation. 
We find the following wording in a Palestinian siddur from 
the Cairo Genizah: 


For the apostates let there be no hope. And let the arrogant gov- 
ernment be speedily uprooted in our days. Let the nozerim and 
the minim be destroyed in a moment. And let them be blotted 
out of the Book of Life and not be inscribed together with the 
righteous. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who humblest the arro- 
gant” (Schechter). 
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This was also the version commonly used in the Babylonian rite, 
in which the penultimate sentence, “And let them be blotted 
out;’ was replaced by a petition to cut off all enemies, “may all 
the enemies of your people and their opponents be speedily cut 
off” Other variants reflect a longer, more elaborated request for 
obliteration of enemies. The language of the benediction clearly 
demonstrates that it was directed, not at non-Jews in general, 
but rather specifically aimed against external persecutors of 
the Jews and against Jewish separatists who posed a danger to 
Judaism's internal cohesion. Nonetheless, as early as the first 
centuries C.E. we find church fathers voicing the claim that the 
Jews curse the Christians in their prayers. Such contentions, 
alongside censorship of siddurim, wrought significant changes 
in the wording of the benediction during the Middle Ages. 
Also contributing to this modificatory process were shifts in 
the social environment of the Jews and in their worldview. 
Without exception, the word nozerim was expunged from 
all Jewish prayer rites, and in many, substitutions were made 
for minim (heretics) and meshummadim (apostates), as in the 
accepted opening in the Ashkenazi rite: “may the slanderers 
(malshinim) have no hope.” Some Reform prayer books omit 
this benediction entirely. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Alon, The Jews in Their Land in the Tal- 
mudic Age (70-640 C.E.) (1980), 288-307; I. Elbogen, Jewish Liturgy: 
A Comprehensive History. tr. R.P. Scheindlein (1993), 31-34, 45-463 
E. Fleischer. “Le-Kadmoniyyut Tefillot ha-Hovah be- Yisrael? in: Tar- 
biz, 59 (1990), 435-37; D. Flusser, “Mikat maasei ha-Toral’ u-Virkat 
ha-Minim: in: Tarbiz, 61 (1992), 333-74; J. Heinemann, Prayer in the 
Talmud: Forms and Patterns (1977), 225-26; W. Horbury. “The Bene- 
diction of the ‘Minim’ and Early Jewish-Christian Controversy,’ in: 
Journal of Theological Studies, 33:1 (1982), 19-61; R. Kimelman. “Birkat 
Ha-Minim and the Lack of Evidence for an Anti-Christian Prayer in 
Late Antiquity,’ in: E.P. Sanders (ed.), Jewish and Christian Self-Defi- 
nition, vol. 2 (1981), 226-44; J.J. Petuchowski, Prayerbook Reform in 
Europe (1968), 223-25; S. Schechter, “Genizah Specimens,” in: JQr, 
10 (1898), 657. 

[Uri Ehrlich(2™4 ed.)] 


BIRKAT HA-TORAH (Heb. 7713 N12), the blessing over 
the Law. The study of the Law was always regarded as a fore- 
most religious duty and hence had to be preceded by a for- 
mula of benediction. This requirement applies both to the li- 
turgical reading of the Torah and to ordinary study. Various 
formulas are given in the Talmud (Ber. 11a-b) in the name of 
several rabbis and all have been integrated into the traditional 
liturgy. These benedictions were instituted in talmudic times 
based upon Deuteronomy 32:3 (see TJ, Meg. 4:1, 74d) and by 
a fortiori inference from the duty to recite Grace after Meals 
(TJ, Ber. 7:11a; TJ, Meg. loc. cit.). Three blessings over the Law 
are pronounced at the beginning of the daily morning prayer. 
The first praises God for granting Israel the privilege and the 
duty of studying Torah; the second is a prayer that the study 
of Torah may be pleasant and that it should be cultivated 
by one’s offspring and the whole house of Israel; the third is 
identical to the benediction recited before the Reading of the 
Law in the synagogue service: “Who has chosen us from all 
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nations and hast given us Thy Law.” They are followed by se- 
lections from Scripture (Num. 6:24-27), the Mishnah (Pe'ah 
1:1) and the Talmud (Shab. 1274), recited in symbolic fulfill- 
ment of the duty to study Torah. Jacob b. Asher interpreted 
the words “Torah of truth” to refer to the written Torah, and 
the words “everlasting life” to refer to the oral tradition. These 
benedictions contain 40 words, said to symbolize the 40 days 
Moses spent on Mount Sinai (Tur 0H 139). The benedictions 
over the Law have uniform wording in all modern rituals, in- 
cluding that of Reform Judaism. Only the Reconstructionist 
trend, which repudiates the notion of the election of Israel, 
has changed the wording of the middle part of the benedic- 
tion to read “who hast brought us close to Thy service” instead 
of “who hast chosen us.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: ET, 4 (1952), 615-31; J. Heinemann, Ha-Tefil- 
lah... (1964), 105-8; E. Levy, Yesodot ha-Tefillah (19527), 130, 315-6; 
Hertz, Prayer, 12-17, 190-3; E. Munk, World of Prayer (1961), 41-49, 
174-5. 


BIRKENTHAL (Brezhover), DOV BER (Ber of Bolechow; 
1723-1805), Hebrew writer and memoirist. Born in Bolechow, 
Birkenthal adopted a German name in accordance with the 
decree of Joseph 11 in 1772, when the city passed from Pol- 
ish to Austrian rule. He received a traditional Jewish educa- 
tion, but his father, who was a wine dealer and had contact 
with Polish and Hungarian nobles and priests, agreed to en- 
gage a non-Jewish tutor — an unusual step for the time —- who 
taught him Polish, Latin, German, and French. Birkenthal 
took over his father’s business and became the leader of the 
Bolechow community. In the debate with the followers of 
Jacob *Frank, which was held in the main church of Lem- 
berg in 1759, Birkenthal served as interpreter and adviser to 
R. Hayyim b. Simhah ha-Kohen Rapoport, the chief rabbi of 
Lemberg. His main literary work, Imrei Binah, is a study of 
false-Messiah movements in Jewish history, and the debate 
with the Frankists occupies a central position in it. The work 
was discovered in 1910, long after his death, and published 
by A.J. Brawer in Ha-Shiloah (vols. 33 and 38). A manuscript 
of his memoirs was discovered in Jews’ College, London, in 
1912 and was published - with introduction — in 1922 in Ber- 
lin by M. Wischnitzer. It was published in Yiddish (Ber Bo- 
lekhovers Zikhroynes) and in English translation (The Mem- 
oirs of Ber of Bolechow) in the same year. These two works 
contain valuable information for the study of Jewish history 
in Galicia in the 18" century, not only for the Frankist move- 
ment but also for the history of the Council of the Lands, the 
Jewish census in Poland (1764), and for Jewish economic his- 
tory of that period. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zinberg, Sifrut, 5 (1959), 109-11; Wischnitzer, 
in: JQR, 12 (1921/22), 1-24; Balaban, in: Festschrift... S. Poznanski 
(1927), 25 ff. 

[Abraham J. Brawer] 


BIRMINGHAM, city in Alabama, U.S. The city grew from 
the intersection of two railroads in 1871, and the discovery of 
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all ingredients necessary to make steel within a short radius. 
Jews were among the first settlers, but Jewish communal life 
did not begin to develop until 1882 when Birmingham had a 
population of 3,086. That year, Temple Emanu-El was formed. 
The Reform congregation was led in the 1890s by Samuel Ull- 
man, who served on the board of education and pushed for 
the establishment of the state’s first black high school. A poem 
Ullman wrote later in life, “Youth,” was a favorite of General 
Douglas MacArthur's and has become a cultural mainstay in 
Japan. Ullman’s Birmingham home is now a museum. 

Morris *Newfield, who served as rabbi of Temple Emanu- 
El from 1895 to 1940, was president of the Central Confer- 
ence of American Rabbis and an acknowledged civic and 
cultural leader. 

An influx of East Europeans arrived from 1900 to 1920. 
Most of the immigrants had a poor command of English and 
were impoverished, but quickly found their way in the “Magic 
City” In 1892, an Orthodox congregation was established, 
Knesseth Israel, followed by Temple Beth-El in 1906, formed 
by k1 members who wanted mixed seating. In 1926, Beth-El 
followed Emanu-El as the Jewish population shifted from the 
Northside to the city’s Southside. 

Jewish merchants started most of Birmingham’s depart- 
ment stores, and Jews entered many other phases of civic life. 
In the financial panic of 1893, the Steiner brothers of Steiner 
Bank kept the city from going bankrupt. 

After 1920 several important changes took place in the 
Jewish community. Antisemitism became more pronounced 
as the Ku Klux Klan gained strength, there was a sharper di- 
vision between the generations, and there was an increased 
pace at which Jews moved from their old neighborhoods in 
the Northside. There was also the beginning of a united, local 
Jewish community, despite the continuance of a sharp divi- 
sion between the German Jews and the East European Jews. 
KI and the ymuHA were the last to leave the old Northside, in 
the 1950s. The yMHA had been built in the 1920s with sub- 
stantial non-Jewish support. 

Since Jews were frozen out of local country clubs, they 
established the Hillcrest in 1883 for German Jews, and the 
Fairmont in 1920, for East European Jews. They merged in 
1969, forming the Pine Tree Country Club, which opened its 
membership to non-Jews in 1991. 

There were many strong Zionists in Birmingham in the 
1940s. Rabbi Milton Grafman, who served Emanu-El from 
1941 to 1975, broke with much of the Reform movement to 
support a Jewish state, and for a time anti-Zionist Reform Jews 
established their own congregation. The aftermath of the Ho- 
locaust, the establishment of Israel, and the emerging hostili- 
ties of the civil rights struggle began to eliminate the division 
between Birmingham’s Jews. 

A bomb with enough dynamite to level a city block 
was discovered outside Temple Beth-El in 1958. It had mal- 
functioned just short of detonation. White supremacists also 
threatened numerous local Jews who spoke out on behalf of 
civil rights, and much anti-integration material was overtly 
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antisemitic. Many local Jews therefore worked behind the 
scenes to resolve the crisis, including the effort to change the 
city’s form of government in 1963. The Jewish merchants were 
caught in the middle, between black customers using their 
only leverage through boycotts and white city officials who 
employed boycotts and legal intimidation. Local Jews resented 
the presence of northern Jews in the civil rights movement, 
who came down south for what was seen as grandstanding. 
In the decades that followed, there were numerous ongoing 
interfaith and interracial dialogues and groups. 

The yMHA moved from downtown in 1958 and became 
the Levite Jewish Community Center. It underwent a major 
expansion in 1993 and now houses the N.E. Miles Jewish Day 
School, established in 1973, Collat Jewish Family Services, and 
the Birmingham Jewish Federation and Foundation. Half of 
the Ljcc’s membership is non-Jewish. 

In the 1990s, Beth-El and Emanu-El underwent major 
expansions, a Chabad Center was established, and x1 planned 
to build anew in 2005. 

In 2005, the Jewish population of Birmingham was ap- 
proximately 5,300 in a metro area of 1 million. 


[Lawrence Brook (2"4 ed.)] 


BIRMINGHAM, city in England. The Jewish community 
there is believed to have come into existence around 1730. 
The early Jewish settlers included peddlers who used Bir- 
mingham as a base. The first known Birmingham glass fur- 
nace was set up by Meyer Oppenheim (or Opnaim) in or 
about 1760. In 1783 a synagogue existed in “The Froggery.” 
A new synagogue, constructed in Severn Street in 1809, was 
wrecked in the riots of 1813 along with the Nonconform- 
ist chapels but was rebuilt and enlarged in 1827. Internecine 
strife at this period resulted in the formation of a second 
congregation, but the two groups united to build the Singers 
Hill Synagogue, consecrated in 1856, and still in use. There 
were then about 700 Jews in Birmingham. The Jewish com- 
munity included jewelers, merchants, and manufacturers. In 
the 20 century Jews were leading figures in property devel- 
opment and in the entertainment world. On the other hand, 
immigration from Eastern Europe affected Birmingham less 
than other large cities. Rabbis of the community included 
MJ. *Raphall (1841-49) and George J. Emanuel (1863-1911), 
succeeded by Abraham *Cohen (1913-49). To serve the East 
European Jews who settled in Birmingham a bet midrash was 
opened in 1901, which later became the Central Synagogue. 
The Hebrew Philanthropic Society, established in 1838, and the 
Board of Guardians, in 1870, were consolidated in 1926 in the 
Birmingham United Jewish Benevolent Board. The Birming- 
ham Jewish Representative Council was established in 1937. 
About 500 German Jewish refugees settled in Birmingham in 
the late 1930s. Jews have played a prominent part in the civic 
and business life of Birmingham. Sir David Davis served as 
lord mayor in 1922 and 1923, as did Louis Glass in 1963-64. 
Birmingham, whose Jewish population numbered approxi- 
mately 6,300 in 1967, had the lowest percentage of Jews of any 
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great city in England. By the mid-1990s the Jewish population 
had dropped to approximately 3,000, while the 2001 British 
census, which asked an optional question about the religious 
affiliation of respondents for the first time, found 2,340 de- 
clared Jews in Birmingham, although the actual figure was 
probably still about 3,000. In 2004, Birmingam had two Or- 
thodox synagogues and a Reform temple, a *shehitah board, 
and other local institutions. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Roth, Rise of Provincial Jewry (1950), 
32-33; C. Gill and A. Briggs, History of Birmingham (1952). ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Josephs, Birmingham Jewry, 1749-1940 (1980); 
idem., Birmingham Jewry, Volume 2: More Aspects, 1740-1930 (1984); 
idem., Survivors: Jewish Refugees in Birmingham, 1933-45 (1988); 
JYB, 2004. 


[Sefton D. Temkin] 


BIRNBAUM, ABRAHAM BAER (1864-1922), cantor and 
composer. Birnbaum, who was born in Pultusk, Poland, was 
regarded as an illui (“prodigy”) in Talmud. He studied the 
violin in Lodz with Hayyim H. Janowski, founder of the Ha- 
Zamir choral society. At the age 19, he accepted a position as 
cantor in Hethar, Hungary, but in due course returned to Po- 
land as chief cantor in Czestochowa. His Hallel ve-Zimrah, 
consisting of Sabbath eve melodies arranged for choir and 
organ, was published in 1897. His main work, which much en- 
riched synagogue music, Ommanut ha-Hazzanut, was a treat- 
ment of liturgical music for cantor and choir, written in two 
parts (1908, 1912). He composed a “Romance for Violin and 
Piano” and set to music poems of Bialik, Frischmann, Yaakov 
Cohen, and Frug. Birnbaum’s activities included publishing, 
and he brought out four numbers of Yarhon ha-Hazzanim 
(“Cantors’ Monthly”) in 1897, textbooks on music, in Yiddish 
and Hebrew, written for the cantorial school he opened at 
Czestochowa (1907) and for the Lodz teachers’ seminary. He 
organized the conference of cantors held in Warsaw for the 
purpose of founding the Aguddat ha-Hazzanim (“Cantorial 
Association’). His musical collection is in the Hebrew Union 
College Library, Cincinnati. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sendrey, Music, indexes; Friedmann, Leb- 
ensbilder, 3 (1927), 58-61; Sherman, in: A.H. Rosen, Di Geshikhte fun 
Khazones (1924), 210-1. 


[Joshua Leib Neeman] 


BIRNBAUM, EDUARD (Asher Anshel; 1855-1920), German 
cantor and one of the early research workers in Jewish mu- 
sic. Born in Cracow, he spent three years in Vienna studying 
hazzanut with Solomon *Sulzer. In 1872 he was appointed as- 
sistant cantor of the Magdeburg community. Two years later 
he became chief cantor of Beuthen, where his duties allowed 
him to travel to other cities and meet cantors and scholars. 
He started to collect printed and manuscript music, literature 
and documents, which became source material for his re- 
search and led directly to his critical essay on the Baal T’fillah 
of Abraham *Baer (Das juedische Literaturblatt, nos. 24 and 
27, 1878). In 1879, Birnbaum succeeded Zvi Hirsch Weintraub 
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as chief cantor of Koenigsberg and held this position till his 
death. Many young cantors came to study with him and some 
were stimulated to undertake research. He conducted educa- 
tional work among cantors and teachers by means of lectures 
and the publication of printed material (Liturgische Uebun- 
gen, 2 vols., 1900, 1912). He also composed liturgical works, 
some of which were published after his death (Aseh le-Maan, 
Ha-Melekh, Kedushah, Lekhah Dodi in the supplements of 
Der juedische Kantor, 1927-31). Birnbaum’s most important 
achievements were his writings and the “Birnbaum collec- 
tion’, subsequently acquired by the Hebrew Union College, 
Cincinnati. These contain his thematic catalogue of synagogal 
melodies, comprising about 7,000 cards, and his collection of 
references to music in rabbinic texts. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sendrey, Music, indexes; A. Friedmann, 
Dem Andenken Eduard Birnbaums (1922); E. Werner, in: HUCA, 18 


(1943-44), 397-428. 
[Haim Bar-Dayan] 


BIRNBAUM, MENACHEM (1893-1944), Austrian portrait- 
ist and graphic artist, son of Nathan and Rosa *Birnbaum; 
brother of philologist Solomon Asher *Birnbaum and the 
poet Uriel *Birnbaum. Born in Vienna, Birnbaum had limited 
contact with art teachers and thus trained himself as an au- 
todidact. He moved to Berlin in 1911. In 1912 Menachem Birn- 
baum was art editor of the Yiddish monthly Der Ashmeday, 
and in 1919 became art editor and contributor to Der Schlemiel. 
In 1920 he published a volume of his drawings, Chad Gadjo, 
which made him famous. He was appointed art director of 
two important Jewish publishing houses, Juedischer Verlag 
and Welt-Verlag and designed book covers and illustrations. 
With the advent of the Nazis (1933) he fled to Holland where 
he continued to draw portraits. In 1937 he published a small 
book with caricatures, Menachem Birnbaum zeigt Karika- 
turen, in The Hague. Caught by the Nazis in 1943, he perished 
in Auschwitz concentration camp. Menachem Birnbaum did 
not join his father, Nathan, in turning to traditional Judaism 
but always kept himself aware of his Jewish identity as an in- 
dividual and as an artist. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Schmauf (ed.), Menachem Birnbaum: 
Leben und Werk eines jiidischen Kiinstlers (1999); G. Schirmers, 
“Zum Leben und Werk von Menachem Birnbaum,’ in: Exil. Forsc- 
hung, Erkenntnisse, Ergebnisse. 18,2 (1998), 34-53; K. Zijlmans, “Jii- 
dische Kiinstler im Exil. Uriel und Menachem Birnbaum, in: Oster- 
reichische Exilliteratur in den Niederlanden 1934-40. Hrsg. v. Hans 
Wuerzner (1986), 145-155; M. Birnbaum, Menachem Birnbaum zeigt 
Karikaturen (1937). 

[Sonja Beyer (2"4 ed.)] 


BIRNBAUM, NATHAN (1864-1937), writer (early pen name: 
Mathias Acher), philosopher, one of the originators of Zionist 
ideology, later a leader of religious Judaism. Born in Vienna 
of parents of Galician and Hungarian origin, his rabbinical 
ancestry can be traced back to the Middle Ages. At school he 
became estranged from observant Judaism. He did not, how- 
ever, follow the assimilationist path of that period, but con- 
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ceived the idea that the Jews were an ethnic entity, a people, 
and propagated his ideas among his schoolmates. In his first 
year at the Vienna university studying law he founded, to- 
gether with Reuben *Bierer and Moritz *Schnirer, Kadimah, 
the first Jewish nationalist students’ organization (1882) with 
the aim of criticizing assimilation and setting up a Jewish na- 
tionalist consciousness. In 1884 his first publication appeared, 
a pamphlet called Die Assimilationssucht, Ein Wort an die soge- 
nannten Deutschen, Slaven, Magyaren etc. mosaischer Con- 
fession von einem Studenten juedischer Nationalitaet. In 1885 
he founded and edited the first Jewish nationalist journal in 
German, Selbstemanzipation (later entitled Juedische Volkszei- 
tung), where he coined the terms “Zionist” and “Zionism.” The 
policy and name of the journal came from Leo *Pinsker’s pam- 
phlet “Autoemanzipation.” Birnbaum was, during the decade 
1885-1895, “the most distinguished intellectual personality in 
Jewish national circles in Austria and Germany” (Bein). In 
1893 he published Die nationale Wiedergeburt des juedischen 
Volkes als Mittel zur Loesung der Judenfrage, Ein Appell an die 
Guten und Edlen aller Nationen, a summing up of his first 
Zionist phase. He now gradually passed to a cultural concep- 
tion of Zionism, as evidenced by his publication Die juedische 
Moderne (1896) and his official address, Zionism as a Cultural 
Movement, at the First Zionist Congress (1897). 

After a short period of service as chief secretary of the 
central Zionist office run by *Herzl, ideological disagreements 
broke out between the two. After the Second Zionist Congress 
(1898) Birnbaum made a fundamental turn in his political 
thinking: He became a spokesman for “diaspora nationalism,’ 
publishing articles in which he severely criticized Herzl’s “di- 
plomatism,” the “inorganic” nature of the Zionist movement, 
and the Zionist “negation of the Diaspora,’ its culture and lan- 
guage (Yiddish). He gradually withdrew from Zionism, affirm- 
ing that “Israel comes before Zion,’ i-e., that the striving for 
Erez Israel must not entail neglect of the Jewish People itself. 
His concept was now that of an interterritorial nation, com- 
prising and integrating all existing Jewish groups which hada 
cultural life of their own. The most important group in his eyes 
was the Yiddish-speaking one in Eastern Europe. The political 
aspect of these ideas found expression in a demand for the cul- 
tural autonomy of the Jews, in conformity with the autonomy 
principle for the various peoples of the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire which was then gaining ground. One of its cornerstones 
was language. In the case of the Jews this was Yiddish. Birn- 
baum set about working for its recognition as a language in 
its own right and an important cultural value, mainly through 
articles in his weekly Neue Zeitung (1906-1907). He learned 
Yiddish himself and used it as a literary medium. In 1907 he 
ran in Buczacz, Galicia, for the Austrian Reichsrat as a Jewish 
Nationalist but was fraudulently defeated by the Polish candi- 
date. In 1908, while on a visit to America, he proposed that a 
world conference on behalf of Yiddish should be called. This 
took place in Czernowitz in 1908 with the participation of the 
leading Yiddish writers. A resolution was passed there declar- 
ing Yiddish to be a (not the) national language of the Jewish 
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people. From 1908 to 1911 Birnbaum lived in Czernowitz, pub- 
lishing the newspapers Dos Folk and Vokhen-Blat. 
Birnbaum’s acquaintance with East European Jewry was 
now deepening and he “arrived at the religious core of the 
nation.” His basic attitude underwent another fundamental 
change. The atheism of his materialist philosophy as well as 
his secular nationalism were gradually replaced by the convic- 
tion that the vocation and destiny of the Jewish People was a 
religious one. Finally, “God entered into his consciousness.” 
The turning point seems to have been an intimate religious 
experience in 1908. He later wrote that he had not “sought” 
God but that God had “sought” him. During the next few 
years before World War 1 his writings and lectures dealt with 
problems of religion. He gradually accepted the Jewish tradi- 
tion and way of life, and finally joined the ranks of religious 
Jewry as a practicing Jew. However, he did not feel satisfied 
with the state of affairs he met with there. He maintained that 
religious Jewry was not making a serious attempt at fulfilling 
its world mission as an exemplary people living on the ba- 
sis of God’s Word. He outlined a program toward effecting a 
change. Those things in the environments, occupations and 
habits of the Jews which were barring the way to spiritual ad- 
vancement must be altered. The highest authority of the Jewish 
nation was to be vested in a body of Guardians of the Faith. 
The first step would be the founding of a small community of 
“Those Who (want to) Ascend” (Hever Olim), who would act 
as a nucleus, and for whom he laid down a scheme for disci- 
plined living. These ideas were embodied in Et Laasot (“The 
Time Has Come for Action’) and Divrei ha-Olim (“The Words 
of Those Who (want to) Ascend,” both in 1917, Heb. and Yid.). 
He repudiated his own former “pagan-Jewish” life in Gottes 
Volk (1917), with further editions in 1918 and 1921 (translated 
into English under the title Confession, 1946). In Vom Freigeist 
zum Glaeubigen (1919) he described his spiritual development. 
Upon the refounding of the *Agudat Israel World Organiza- 
tion (1919) he became its first general secretary. At that time, 
after the war, revolution, and pogroms in Eastern Europe, he 
devoted much effort to the problem of emigration and endeav- 
ored to enlist general Jewish cooperation toward regulating 
on a big scale what amounted to an unorganized, panic mass 
flight. His book Im Dienste der Verheissung (1927) contains a 
critical analysis of the “activism” of the Orthodox as a graft- 
ing of fashionable ideologies onto an organism that was in- 
herently of a different nature and suggested to the “activists” 
a more fruitful field - the gigantic task of creating the neces- 
sary material preconditions toward effecting a metamorpho- 
sis. Nearness to God can only result from a complete inner 
transformation of the masses through their sociological res- 
tratification in favor of a life based mainly on agriculture, and 
this is to be achieved by the large-scale colonization of sparsely 
populated or practically uninhabited territories. The anarchy 
in the life of the Jewish community can be remedied by the 
establishment not of an interterritorial, state-like organization 
but of an interterritorial “All Israel Congregation,” under au- 
thoritative spiritual leadership. The next publication devoted 
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to these ideas was the journal Der Aufstieg (1930-1933), many 
of whose pages were written by himself. 

At the advent of Hitler (1933) he left Berlin where he had 
lived most of the time since 1911, and settled in the Hague-Sch- 
eveningen, where he published a journal Der Ruf (1934-1937). 
A series of articles were republished in a booklet, Rufe (1936), 
published in Antwerp, his “testament to the Jewish People.’ 
“The great ideal is to create the new Jew, based in the Torah, 
near to nature and to God, creative, harmonious, happy.’ There 
are three books of selections from his writings: from his secu- 
lar period the important collection, Ausgewaehlte Schriften zur 
juedischen Frage (2 vols, 1910), from his early religious phase, 
Um die Ewigkeit (1920) and from the later one, Et Laasot (1938, 
in Yid.). His son, Solomon *Birnbaum edited a short selection 
of his religious works, The Bridge (1956). His other sons were 
Menachem *Birnbaum and Uriel *Birnbaum. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Birnbaum, in: L. Jung (ed.), Men of the 
Spirit (1964), 519-49; J. Fraenkel, in: Jsos, 16 (1954), 115-34; A.E. Kaplan 
and M. Landau (eds.), Vom Sinn des Judentums (1925); Die Freistatt 
(May and June 1914); A. Boehm, Die zionistische Bewegung, 1 (1935), 
135-8; L. Hermann, Nathan Birnbaum (1914); Davar, Literary Supple- 
ment (May 7, 1937); J. Fraenkel, in: Shivat Ziyyon, 2-3 (1953), 275-993 
Kressel, ibid., 4 (1956), 55-99; L.S. Dawidowicz (ed.), The Golden Tra- 
dition (1967), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.A. Fishman, Ideology, 
Society & Language - The Odyssey of Nathan Birnbaum (1987); “The 
Metamorphosis of Nathan Birnbaum,” in: R. Wistrich, The Jews of 
Vienna in the Age of Franz Joseph (1989); J. Fraenkel, “Mathias Ar- 
cher’s Fight for the Crown of Zion,” in: Jewish Studies, 16/2 (1954); J.A. 
Fishman, “Nathan Birnbaum’s View of American Jewry, in: Yiddish, 
Turning to Life (1991); Kuehntopf-Gentz, “Nathan Birnbaum” (Diss. 
Tuebingen, 1990); M. Gelber, Melancholy Pride (2000). 


BIRNBAUM, PHILIP (1904-1988), U.S. author and trans- 
lator. Birnbaum was born in Zamowiec, Poland, and immi- 
grated to the United States in 1923. He attended Howard Col- 
lege and completed a Ph.D. degree at Dropsie College. In 1942, 
he published his dissertation, a critical, scientific edition of the 
Arabic commentary of the Karaite Yefet Ben Ali, on the Book 
of Hosea. Birnbaum’s edition of Yefet Ben Ali’s work was ed- 
ited from eight manuscripts and included an English language 
introduction, a translation into Hebrew of the Arabic original, 
and critical notes on the text. 

But Birnbaum’s talent and lasting contribution was in 
popularizing Jewish law and custom, and in translating syn- 
agogue liturgy. His popular works included A Treasury of Ju- 
daism (1957), A Book of Jewish Concepts (1975), The Concise 
Jewish Bible (1977), and a selection of the Maimonides Code, 
the Mishneh Torah (1944, 1967), with Hebrew and English 
translation. Birnbaum was widely known and respected for 
his fine translation and annotation of synagogue liturgy. His 
editions of liturgy for daily prayer, Sabbath, festivals, and the 
High Holidays became immensely popular, selling an esti- 
mated 300,000 copies. The Hebrew Publishing Company 
described him, at his death, as “the most obscure bestsell- 
ing author.” 

Birnbaum was a regular columnist and book reviewer for 
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the Hebrew-language weekly, Hadoar. He also served on the 
board of directors of the Histadrut Ivrit bAmerica, an American 
association for the promotion of Hebrew language and culture. 
He also served for many years (1943-63) as principal of a Jew- 
ish day school in Wilmington, Delaware, and directed Jewish 
schools in Birmingham, Alabama, and Camden, New Jersey. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: New York Times, B5 (March 22, 1988). 


[Moshe Sherman (2"¢ ed.)] 


BIRNBAUM, SOLOMON ASHER (1891-1989), Yiddish 
philologist and Hebrew paleographer. Birnbaum was born 
in Vienna, the son of Nathan *Birnbaum, and is the father 
of Jacob Birnbaum, a key initiator of the U.S. Soviet Jewry 
Movement. After World War I service, he specialized in Ori- 
ental languages. Appointed lecturer in Yiddish at Hamburg 
University (1922), he was the first in any university to hold a 
teaching post for Yiddish. He emigrated to England (1933) 
and then to Toronto (1970). He taught Hebrew paleography 
at London University’s School of Oriental and African stud- 
ies (1936-57) and Yiddish at the School of Slavonic and East 
European Studies (1939-58). 

Birnbaum wrote over 150 major articles on Yiddish, other 
Jewish languages, and Hebrew paleography, in German, Yid- 
dish, and later mostly in English. He wrote Praktische Gram- 
matik der jiddeschen Sprache (1918, 19667, 1979°, 1984*), the 
first fully systematic Yiddish grammar, Die Yiddische Sprache 
(1974, 19867), and Yiddish, A Survey and a Grammar (1979), 
as well as Life and Sayings of the Baal Shem (1933). His Hebrew 
Scripts (part 2, 1954-57, part 1, 1972), the first comprehensive 
work on Hebrew paleography with hundreds of illustrations 
and detailed paleographical examinations, charted the evo- 
lution of Hebrew script. He wrote The Qumran (Dead Sea) 
Scrolls and Paleography (1952). Due out in 2007 was S.A. Birn- 
baum, A Lifetime of Achievement: 63 Jewish Linguistic and Pa- 
leographic Studies, ed. C. Timm. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Hiley, “S.A. Birnbaum,’ in: D.B. Kerler 
(ed.), History of Yiddish Studies (1991); Rejzen, Leksikon (1956); J. 
Spalek and S. Hawrylchak (eds.), Guide to Archival Materials of Ger- 
man-speaking Emigration to U.S...., 3/1 (1997). 


BIRNBAUM, URIEL (1894-1956), poet and artist; son of 
Nathan *Birnbaum. Born in Vienna, he began his career as 
an artist and poet at a very early age as an autodidact. In 1911 
the family moved to Berlin, where Uriel volunteered at the 
“Berliner Sezession.” His graphic and literary output con- 
tinued throughout World War 1, even after he was severely 
wounded when fighting in the Austrian Army. His war experi- 
ences found expression in a volume of sonnets, In Gottes Krieg 
(1921). Like his father Nathan, Uriel returned to traditional Ju- 
daism in 1913 and his favorite subject in poetry became trust 
in God as the principle of human life. He chose to deal with 
biblical history in order to demonstrate God’s relationship to 
man and published several portfolios and volumes of litho- 
graphs and paintings: Welkuntergang (1921), Das Buch Jona 
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(1921), Das Kaiser und der Architekt (1924), Moses (1924). In 
addition, he illustrated the German version of Lewis Carroll’s 
Through the Looking Glass (1923). For Birnbaum the breakup 
of multinational Austria-Hungary was a catastrophe, as he 
had pushed himself out of contemporary discourse as a result 
of his pro-monarchical ideas. When Austria was occupied by 
Nazi Germany he was granted entry to the Netherlands upon 
the intervention of leading Dutch artists. Here he continued 
to write but gave up his graphic work for lack of artists’ ma- 
terials. His selection from his poetical output (Gedichte, eine 
Auswahl), appeared in 1957. Because of his uncompromising 
opposition to fashionable modern ideologies he became an 
outsider again and died underappreciated in the Netherlands. 
Since then there has been a revival of interest in him. Die ver- 
schlossene Kassette. Die Legende vom gutherzigen Engel and 
Von der Seltsamkeit der Dinge, ed. C. Schneider (incl. bibl.) 
were published in 1978. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Biene, “Uriel Birnbaum - ignoriert, emi- 
griert, vergessen. Stationen im Leben eines prophetischen Dichters, 
Denkers und Zeichners,’ in: H. Wuerzner (ed.), Osterreichische Exil- 
literatur in den Niederlanden 1934-40 (1986), 127-143; G. Schirmers 
(ed.), Uriel Birnbaum 1894-1956. Dichter und Maler (1990); M. Neu- 
wirth: “Die Hoffahrt des Architekten. Kiinstlerisches Selbstverstand- 
nis bei Uriel Birnbaum, in: Das jiidische Echo, 48 (1999), 252-260; K. 
Zijlmans: “Juedische Kuenstler im Exil. Uriel und Menachem Birn- 
baum,” in: H. Wuerzner (ed.), Oesterreichische Exilliteratur in den 
Niederlanden 1934-40 (1986), 145-155. 

[Sonja Beyer (24 ed.)] 


BIRNBOIM, MOSES JOSEPH (1789-1831), secret agent of 
the czarist police and blackmailer. He started to work for the 
Warsaw police in 1820, in charge of about 30 servants recruited 
to spy on their employers, mostly persons prominent in Polish 
political and economic life. Later sent to Germany, he mixed in 
Polish student circles purporting to be an opponent of czarist 
absolutism to gain the students’ confidence. He subsequently 
returned to Warsaw, using his position to blackmail Jews, ex- 
ploiting the czarist anti-hasidic legislation, and earning the ha- 
tred of both Jews and Poles, until he himself was denounced to 
the police. In an effort to save himself, he apostatized and ad- 
opted the name Mateusz Jozef, but was arrested in 1824 and in 
1830 sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment. During the Polish 
uprising of 1831, Birnboim, along with many traitors and oth- 
ers hated by the Poles, was taken from prison by Jews, brought 
to Franciszkanska Street in Warsaw, where most of his Jewish 
victims lived, and hanged from a lantern. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Warszawski, in: y1vo Historishe Shriftn, 2 (1937), 
335-54; J. Shatzky, Geshikhte fun Yidn in Varshe, 1 (1947), 327-8. 


BIRO (Blau), LAJOS (1880-1948), Hungarian author and 
playwright. Biré was born in Vienna. He studied in Hungary, 
and became a journalist working for the liberal Budapesti 
Naplo and the radical Vil g. In 1906, for political reasons, he 
went with his family to Berlin, but returned to Budapest in 
1909. During the October Revolution of 1918, Bird was ap- 
pointed secretary of state at the Foreign Ministry. However, 
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he left Hungary and finally settled in Great Britain, where 
together with Sir Alexander *Korda he founded the London 
Film Production Company, of which he remained a director 
until his death. Bird’s Hungarian writing covered short stories 
and drama. The former included Huszonegy novella (“Twenty- 
one short stories; 1908) and Kunsz Il si emberek (“People of 
Kunszallas,” 1912), and among his plays were Sarga liliom (“Yel- 
low Lily,” 1912) and Hotel Imperial (1917). In his later years he 
turned to writing film scripts, of which the most famous were 
‘The Way of All Flesh and The Private Life of Henry v111. In 1921, 
when living in Vienna, he published A bazini zsidok (“The 
Jews of Bazin”), a story about a blood libel in 1529, when the 
entire Jewish community of a village near Pressburg was tor- 
tured and burned to death. In this vivid description, Bird de- 
picts the fate of the Jew in the Diaspora. In his essay, A zsid6k 
utja (1921, “The Way of the Jews”) he rejected both assimila- 
tion and Jewish nationalism, defining the Jewish question as 
unanswerable, but enthusiastically accepting the existence and 
continuity of the Jewish people. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Magyar Zsid6 Lexikon (1929), 126; Magyar 


Trodalmi Lexikon (1963), 165-6. 
[Baruch Yaron] 


BIROBIDZHAN, colloquial name of the district (oblast) 
in Russia, for which the official designation was the “Jew- 
ish Autonomous District” (Avtonomnaya Oblast). Part of the 
Khabarovsk territory (kray) in the former Soviet Far East, the 
region is located between 47° 40’—49° 20’ N. and 130° 30’-135° 
E. To the west, south, and southeast, it is bordered by the 
Amur River, the boundary between the former U.S.S.R. and 
Manchuria (China). Its area is 13,900 sq. mi. (36,000 sq. km.). 
On January 1, 1961, the estimated population of the district 
numbered 179,000 and that of the capital, the city of Birobid- 
zhan, 49,000. The Jewish population of the region numbered 
14,269 (8.8% of the total) in 1959; of these 83.9% lived in cities 
and urban settlements, while 16.1% lived in villages. The capital 
is located on the Bolshaya Bira River and on the Trans-Sibe- 
rian Railroad which cuts through the northern sector of the 
territory from west to east. Its industries include farm machin- 
ery, transformers, textiles, clothing, and furniture. The climate 
is influenced by the prevailing monsoons and the surrounding 
mountains to the west and north. It improves progressively 
southward, the most favorable conditions prevailing in the 
Amur River strip in the southern part of the region. The winter 
is cold and dry with little snow, spring is mild, summer is hot 
and humid, and fall is dry and pleasant. Birobidzhan has nu- 
merous rivers and lakes abounding with fish. Most of its area 
is composed of heavy soils with an excess of moisture. A con- 
siderable part consists of swamps and about one-third is cov- 
ered with forest. Birobidzhan has abundant mineral wealth, for 
the most part not commercially exploited, except for tin ores 
which are the basis of a large national metallurgical works, 
the “Khinganolovo.’ Grains, pulses, potatoes, vegetables, and 
other crops are grown. However, at the time when Jewish 
settlement began here, the region suffered from an almost 
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complete absence of roads and land suitable for agriculture, 
insufficient and poor living accommodations, harsh climatic 
conditions, “gnus” (local name for bloodsucking insects), and 
unsanitary conditions. The Soviet decision to select Birobid- 
zhan for Jewish settlement was influenced by several factors, 
the decisive one being the desire to strengthen the security of 
the Soviet Far East, in view of its proximity to Japan and the 
danger of penetration by the Chinese. The settlement of Bi- 
robidzhan became of particular importance to the U.S.S.R. 
after the Japanese occupation of Manchuria in 1931-32. Since 
the Soviet government attempted in the late 1920s and early 
1930s to improve its relations with the West, the Birobidzhan 
project could have also played a role in influencing Jewish and 
pro-Jewish public opinion there. The association of Jews with 
the settlement of Birobidzhan was also meant to obtain finan- 
cial support from their conationals abroad, and thus allevi- 
ate the allocation of Soviet resources for this purpose. More- 
over, such settlement seemed to provide a partial solution to 
the economic difficulties facing Soviet nationalities. To some 
of those active in the *Yevsektsiya (the Jewish Section of the 
Communist Party), Birobidzhan seemed to constitute an ide- 
ological alternative to the Zionist idea. The first official step 
toward implementation of the project was the dispatch of a 
scientific delegation to Birobidzhan in the summer of 1927, to 
investigate the feasibility of an agricultural settlement there. 
Its recommendations led to a resolution by the presidium of 
the central executive committee of the Soviet Union on March 
28, 1928, to entrust Komzet (committee for settling Jews on the 
land) with the supervision of Jewish settlement in the region. 
On May 7, 1934, the “Birobidzhan county” (rayon), which had 
been established in 1930, was granted the status of the “Jew- 
ish Autonomous District” (JAD), by a decree of the central 
executive committee. 

Jewish immigration to Birobidzhan began in April 1928 
and continued at a varying rate. Colonization proceeded un- 
der most difficult conditions, especially at the beginning. The 
first year proved particularly difficult, with heavy rains, floods, 
and an outbreak of anthrax (horse disease). In the following 
years a comparatively large number of Jewish settlers arrived 
in Birobidzhan. However, the inadequate facilities and diffi- 
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cult climatic conditions seriously affected the rate of those who 
stayed there permanently. Out of prospective settlers who ar- 
rived between 1928 and 1933, more than half left. (See the table 
“Birobidzhan, Jewish Population.”) The Birobidzhan project 
aroused a controversy among those active in Jewish settle- 
ment in the U.S.S.R. and among Yevsektsiya leaders. Among 
its critics were Mikhail (Yuri) *Larin and Abraham Bragin, 
both active in the Jewish settlement movement. Larin argued 
that other areas of the Soviet Union, especially the Crimea, 
were far more suitable for Jewish colonization. The Birobid- 
zhan project found an ardent supporter in Mikhail Kalinin, 
the titular head of state. In a speech delivered at a congress of 
the society for Jewish agricultural settlement, Ozet, in 1926, 
before the Birobidzhan project was born, he had declared: 
“The Jewish people now faces the great task of preserving its 
nationality. For this purpose a large segment of the Jewish 
population must transform itself into a compact farming pop- 
ulation, numbering at least several hundred thousand souls.” 
In a reception given to representatives of Moscow workers 
and the Yiddish press in May 1934, he suggested that the cre- 
ation of a Jewish territorial center in Birobidzhan would be 
the only way to normalize the national status of Soviet Jews. 
He also expressed his hope that “within a decade Birobidzhan 
will be the most important and probably the only bulwark of 
national Jewish socialist culture.” and that “the transforma- 
tion of the region into a republic is only a question of time.” 
The visit of Lazar *Kaganovich, a Jew and member of the Po- 
litburo, to Birobidzhan in February 1936 greatly encouraged 
the Jewish leadership of the region. Birobidzhan aroused wide 
interest in world Jewry, especially among those who believed 
in Jewish *territorialism. The fact that Jewish settlement in 
Birobidzhan coincided with the intensification of anti-Jew- 
ish repressions in Nazi Germany also contributed to support 
of the idea by Jews outside the Soviet Union. Almost all sec- 
tors of the Zionist movement opposed it. Jewish organizations 
outside the U.S.S.R. which participated in Jewish colonization 
projects in the Soviet Union, such as Agro-Joint (American 
Jewish Joint Agricultural Corporation) and the *Jewish Colo- 
nization Association (1cA), generally took a neutral stand. The 
*Ort-Farband gave limited assistance to the development of 
industry and workshops. Those Jewish organizations abroad 
whose membership consisted mostly of Communists and their 
sympathizers supported the plan without reservation. Among 
the most active organizations was Icor (the American Asso- 
ciation for Jewish Colonization in the Soviet Union), which 
cooperated closely with Ozet. In 1929 Icor organized a scien- 
tific delegation consisting of American specialists in agricul- 
ture and settlement to investigate the possibilities for further 
colonization of Birobidzhan. Ambidjan (American Commit- 
tee for the Settlement of Foreign Jews in Birobidzhan) sup- 
ported Jewish settlement in Birobidzhan for a short period in 
the mid-1930s and after World War 11. Jewish organizations 
supporting Birobidzhan existed in Canada, Western Europe, 
and South America. Representatives of the Argentinian Jewish 
organization Procor (Society to Assist the Productivization of 
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the Economically Ruined Jewish Masses in the Soviet Union) 
visited Birobidzhan in 1929. These organizations, besides hold- 
ing meetings, issuing publications, and collecting money, also 
propagandized the colonization of Birobidzhan by Jews from 
abroad. Thus, about 1,400 Jewish immigrants from countries 
outside the Soviet Union arrived in Birobidzhan in the early 
19308, emigrating from the United States, South America, Eu- 
rope, Palestine, and other places. 

From the beginning of Jewish colonization in Birobid- 
zhan, and particularly in the mid-1930s, much was done to 
promote the Jewish character of Birobidzhan. Jewish collective 
farms were established and Jewish village councils organized. 
Jews served in key positions of the region. Y. Levin, formerly 
active in the party apparatus in Belorussia and in the secretar- 
iat of Ozet, was appointed as first party secretary of the Biro- 
bidzhan district in 1930. After the establishment of the J.a.p. 
in 1934, another Jew, M. Khavkin, was appointed first secre- 
tary of the regional party committee. Joseph Liberberg, head 
of the Jewish section of the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences, 
was appointed at the same time chairman of the regional ex- 
ecutive committee. He was one of those intellectuals, who, by 
settling in Birobidzhan, inspired others in their pioneering ef- 
forts. A number of resolutions were passed regarding the use 
of Yiddish as the official language of the region, along with 
Russian. Schools were established with Yiddish as the language 
of instruction, and experiments were made to teach Yiddish 
even in non-Jewish schools. Street signs, rail station signs, and 
postmarks appeared in both Russian and Yiddish. A Yiddish 
newspaper and periodicals were published. In 1934 a Jewish 
state theater was established. A regional library, named after 
Shalom Aleichem, containing a sizable collection of Judaica 
and Yiddish works, was founded in the city of Birobidzhan. 
The mid-1930s was a period of great expectations for Biro- 
bidzhan’s development as a center of Jewish settlement and 
culture in the Soviet Union. However, the purges of 1936-38 
delivered a severe blow to the developing and rather weak 
framework of the nascent Jewish statehood in the JAD Lead- 
ing Jewish personalities of the district, such as Liberberg, were 
denounced as nationalists and Trotskyites, demoted from their 
posts, and liquidated. The purges particularly affected the im- 
migrants from abroad. As a result, the late 1930s witnessed a 
shattering setback in the development of the region. Despite 
the optimistic plans for continuous settlement of Jews in Bi- 
robidzhan, their number was only 13,291 in 1939 (18.57% of the 
total population), with 10,415 (35.13% of the total) in the capi- 
tal city. The Soviet annexation of the Baltic states and parts of 
eastern Poland and Bukovina in 1939-40 resulted in a sudden 
increase in the Jewish population of the U.S.S.R. During that 
period plans were initiated to transfer Jewish settlers from the 
annexed territories to Birobidzhan. However, the outbreak of 
the Soviet-German war in 1941 put a fast end to these plans. 
Although the war years did not witness any sizable increase 
in the Jewish population of the region, the very idea of Biro- 
bidzhan as a center for Jewish statehood in the Soviet Union 
received new meaning. 
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Jewish population of Birobidzhan 1928-59. The lower graph shows the total 
Jewish population, the upper one the immigration into the region. 


The Holocaust and growth of antisemitism in the U.S.S.R. 
during the war resulted in revived interest in the JAD among 
Soviet Jews. The growth of national feelings and the diffi- 
culties faced by Soviet Jews who had fled to the East, upon 
their return to their prewar homes in the western parts of the 
US.S.R., caused some to turn to Birobidzhan. Moreover, since 
the hopes for a planned settlement of Jews in the Crimea did 
not materialize, Birobidzhan remained the only alternative for 
a compact Jewish settlement. Numerous requests for immi- 
gration to Birobidzhan were received by the yap authorities 
in the postwar years, and a flow of new Jewish settlers reached 
the region between 1946 and 1948. Articles in the Eynikayt, or- 
gan of the Jewish anti-Fascist Committee, emphasized the idea 
of Jewish statehood in Birobidzhan. The Soviet Jewish writer 
*Der Nister, who accompanied a trainload of new settlers, 
wrote: “There are some travelers whose intentions are only 
materialistic, and there are others whose intentions are differ- 
ent, of a national character ... and there are also burning en- 
thusiasts, ready to give up everything in order to live there ... 
and among them a former Palestinian patriot.... Although 
in his fifties, he hustles about during the day and is sleepless 
at night, hoping to see his new enterprise come true....” The 
short postwar migration to Birobidzhan increased the local 
Jewish population by one-third, and by the end of 1948 it was 
estimated at about 20,000, the largest ever in the district. The 
postwar period witnessed an increase in the number of Jews 
in the local administration and an intensification of Jewish 
cultural activities. Among local Jewish writers active in the 
“Soviet Writers’ Association of the JAD” were Buzi Miler, Israel 
*Emiot, Hayyim Maltinski, Aaron *Vergelis, and others. Assis- 
tance from Jews abroad was permitted once again. The revival 
of Birobidzhan as a Jewish center came to a halt toward the end 
of 1948, as a result of Soviet policy to suppress Jewish activities 
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throughout the U.S.S.R., and purge those involved. While the 
purges of the late 1930s mainly affected individual Jews hold- 
ing official positions, those of 1948 and thereafter aimed to 
destroy any sort of Jewish activity in the region. Thus, most 
of the local Jewish writers were imprisoned, the Birobidzhan 
Jewish theater was closed, teaching of Yiddish in local schools 
was discontinued, and a great number of Yiddish books were 
removed from the Shalom Aleichem Library. Jewish immigra- 
tion to Birobidzhan ceased, and its Jewish population shrank 
considerably. The post-Stalin period did not bring any sub- 
stantial changes to Jewish life in Birobidzhan. Jewish inhab- 
itants comprised less than one-tenth of the general popula- 
tion of the region in 1959, party and administrative positions 
were not generally held by Jews, and Jewish agriculture was 
almost nonexistent. In 1970 the Jews numbered 11,452. The 
sole kolkhoz with a comparatively large Jewish membership 
is that of Valdheim in the vicinity of the capital, but it is now 
only a branch of the large kolkhoz “Tlich’s Wills” and its Jew- 
ish population is diminishing. Such key positions as secretary 
or chairman of the local party regional and district commit- 
tees (the district is divided into five administrative counties) 
were generally not held by Jews, although in 1970 Lev Shap- 
iro was appointed first secretary of the regional Communist 
Party organization. Of the five deputies to the Council of Na- 
tionalities of the U.S.S.R., only a minority was Jewish. The sole 
expression of Jewish cultural activity in 1970 was a two-page 
Yiddish newspaper, Der Birobidzhaner Shtern, nearly devoid 
of all Jewish content, which appeared three times weekly and 
had a circulation of 1,000. There were also a few street signs 
in Yiddish, and Shalom Aleichem Street remained one of the 
thoroughfares of the capital. There was one synagogue. All of- 
ficial and public business was conducted exclusively in Rus- 
sian. N.S. Khrushchev, Soviet premier and first party secretary, 
stated in an interview for Le Figaro, which appeared on April 
9, 1958, that “it must be admitted that if we strike a balance we 
would have to state that the Jewish settlement in Birobidzhan 
was a failure.” He further put the blame for it upon the Soviet 
Jews, who, according to Khrushchev, never liked collective 
work and group discipline. It is difficult to ascribe the failure 
of the Birobidzhan experiment to one single cause. In the his- 
tory of the Jewish people it belongs to the series of other futile 
attempts at planned Jewish mass settlement, based on agricul- 
ture, whose failure is often attributed to its implicit or explicit 
negation of the ultimate return to Zion. However, viewed in 
the context of Soviet Jewish reality, the immediate cause of 
its failure was undoubtedly the fact that twice, in 1936-37 and 
in 1948-49, the Stalinist purges put a brutal end to the short 
periods of developing autonomous Jewish life and culture in 
Birobidzhan. In the 1990s most remaining Jews immigrated 
to Israel and the West. 
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[Jacob Lvavi (Babitzky) / Shimon Redlich] 


BIRSTEIN, YOSSEL (1920-2003), Hebrew and Yiddish 
writer. Born in Poland, Birstein left his hometown at the age 
of 17 for Australia. During World War 11 he served in the 
Australian army and immigrated to Israel in 1950. For several 
years he was a member of Kibbutz Gevat, where he worked 
as a shepherd. He then lived in Kiryat Tivon, working in a lo- 
cal bank before settling in Jerusalem, where he held a posi- 
tion at the archives of the Hebrew University. Birstein’s early 
prose was written in Yiddish; Gershon *Shaked in fact con- 
siders him to be the definite heir in Israel of Yiddish writer 
*Shalom Aleikhem. Birstein was introduced to Hebrew readers 
by Menahem Peri, who translated his stories from Yiddish and 
published all his works in his series Ha-Sifriah ha-Hadashah. 
Birstein’s prose is suffused with melancholy humor, with wis- 
dom and compassion, marked by the author's sensitive obser- 
vation of people and a fine touch for minute details of everyday 
life. Birstein is the author of four novels and seven collections 
of stories. Ha-Mutavim (“The Collector; 1982) depicts the 
world of banks and the stock exchange. Panim be-Anan (“A 
Face in the Cloud,” 1991) is the story of old Tishbein, trying 
to write about his love for a French dancer while being con- 
fronted with the fortunes of the dead crook Bitman and his 
wish to salvage the lost honor of Yiddish literature. The novel 
is an elegy to European Jewry and to a culture that was brutally 
destroyed. Al Tikra Li Iyov (“Don't Call Me Job,’ 1996) takes an 
ironic, gently humorous view of the biblical story. The strains 
of Job’s lament can be heard even in the most mundane and 
fortunate lives, in that of Shlomo Shapira, who became a mil- 
lionaire in Australia and later settled in Jerusalem, as well as in 
that of locksmith Daddon. The comic and the grotesque mark 
Birstein’s realism. His collections of stories include Midrakhot 
Zarot (“On Narrow Paths,’ 1959), Ketem shel Sheket (“A Drop 
of Silence,’ 1986), Sippurim mi-Ezor ha-Shalvah (“Stories from 
the Realm of Tranquillity,’ 2004), and others. Several of these 
collections and novels have been translated into German, Chi- 
nese, and Italian. An English translation of the story “Fuchs 
Was Already Old” is included in M. Gluzman and N. Seidman 
(eds.), Israel: A Traveler’s Literary Companion (1996). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Ben-Dor, Simanim ve-Kolot: Y. Birstein 
(1993); M. Peri, “An Interview with Y. Birstein and an Essay,’ in: Sip- 
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[Anat Feinberg (24 ed.)] 


BIRTH. The injunction to “be fruitful and multiply” (Gen. 
1:28) is regarded as the first commandment of the Bible. As a 
consequence of the disobedience of Eve in the Garden of Eden, 
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the pangs of childbirth were foretold (Gen. 3:16). References to 
pangs of travail as the most intense of pains are very frequent 
in the books of the prophets (e.g., Jer. 6:24; 22:23; 49:24; 50:43; 
and Micah 4:9-10). Midwives assisted in the delivery (Gen. 
35:17), and it seems that a birthstool, called ovnayim, was often 
used (Ex. 1:16). The Bible records the deaths of Rachel (Gen. 
35:18) and the daughter-in-law of Eli (1 Sam. 4:20) in child- 
birth. The Talmud states that Michal (11 Sam. 6:23) also died 
during childbirth (Sanh. 21a). 

Biblical law regarding birth is confined to laying down the 
period of ritual impurity of the mother (Lev. 12). The mother 
of a male child is unclean for seven days, followed by a 33-day 
period of impurity; these periods are doubled in the case of a 
female child. At the conclusion of these periods a sin-offering 
and burnt-offering were brought by the mother. According to 
the Talmud, the sin-offering is incumbent upon her because 
during the anguish of childbirth, she foreswears any future re- 
lations with her husband, which she later regrets (Nid. 31b). 


In the Talmud and the Midrash 

The sages attributed death during childbirth to neglect of 
the laws of family purity, failure to separate the dough-offer- 
ing, and carelessness in kindling the Sabbath lights (Shab. 
2:6). Viability began from the time the fetus was six months 
and one day old, although it was considered as a fact that an 
eight-month-old fetus was not viable (Tosef., Shah. 15:7; see 
*Abortion). However, many midrashim and later commentar- 
ies report births of a seven-month-old fetus. Thus, according 
to the commentaries, many of Jacob’s sons were born at age 
seven months. Before birth, it is permissible to perform an 
embryotomy when the mother’s life is in danger, since “her 
life comes before that of the child.” Once the greater part of 
the child has been born, or his head alone has emerged from 
the birth canal, he is considered a living being and the moth- 
er’s life no longer takes precedence (Oho. 7:6). The child is not 
considered viable until it is 30 days old. No death penalty is 
therefore incurred for killing a newborn child unless it is cer- 
tain that he could otherwise have lived for 30 days (Nid. 5:3, 
Nid. 44b). All work necessary for the delivery of a child may 
be performed on the Sabbath (Shab. 18:3); if the mother dies 
during labor, the Sabbath must still be desecrated and all at- 
tempts made to save the unborn child (Ar. 7a). 

For the purposes of birthdate and setting the time of cir- 
cumcision, birth is determined by the projection of the fetus’ 
head out of the birth canal (Nid. 42b). Midwives were con- 
sidered reliable witnesses for accounting for the hour of the 
birth. The delivery of a child by Caesarean section was not re- 
garded as “an opening of the womb” (Ex. 13:2), and the child 
had neither the privileges nor the obligations of the firstborn 
(Bek. 8:2). 

Throughout Jewish history, male offspring were desired. 
However, despite differing opinions, Bet Hillel’s position that 
the birth of a son and a daughter constituted the fulfillment to 
be fruitful and multiply was eventually accepted (Yev. 62a). In 
addition, despite contrary opinions in the Talmud, it became 
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accepted that the injunction to be fruitful and multiply was a 
male and not a female responsibility. 


Customs and Folklore Among Ashkenazi Jews 

Most of the customs surrounding birth belong to the category 
of popular folklore, much of which is not specifically Jewish 
but was adapted from local cultural surroundings (Tosef., 
Shab. 6:4; Sh. Ar. yp 178). The following biblical selections 
were recited for a woman in labor: Psalms 20; 1 Samuel 1; 
Genesis 21:1-8 or Exodus 8:11. Precious stones and a variety of 
herbs were used to facilitate delivery, which was usually super- 
vised by an experienced midwife and friends and relatives of 
the parturient. A magic circle was drawn with chalk or char- 
coal on the floor of the room to guard against evil spirits. As a 
good omen for easy and speedy delivery, all the ties and knots 
in a woman's garments were undone and in some societies all 
doors in the house were opened wide. If her travail was diffi- 
cult, the keys of the synagogue were placed in her hand, she 
was girded with the band of a Torah Scroll, and prayers were 
recited at the graveside of pious relatives. In extreme danger, 
prayers were said for the parturient in the synagogue and a 
Torah scroll was brought to the house and was left in the cor- 
ner of the birthing chamber. At times the circumference of the 
cemetery walls was measured and according to their length 
a number of candles were donated to the synagogue. Mother 
and child were surrounded by various charms and talismans 
from the moment of birth until the circumcision (see *Amu- 
let). Most of these charms were to guard them against the fe- 
male demon *Lilith and her counterparts, such as Frau Holle, 
and they were known by different names, such as kimpetsetl 
(from kindbet, “child bed” and tsetl, “a note”), Shir Hamalos- 
Tsetl (from Shir ha-Maalot — the Song of Degrees), and Shmir- 
Tsetl (from shemirah, “guarding”). They were placed above the 
bed of the woman and above the doorposts of the room. In 
medieval and early modern Germany, it was customary for 
the woman to keep an object made out of iron (BARZEL - an 
acronym of Bilhah, Rachel, Zilpah and Leah, Jacob’s wives) 
with her at all times during the weeks following the birth, to 
protect her from evil spirits. Some of these amulets used kab- 
balistic names of God, especially the 42-letter name beginning 
with ABAG YATATZ, which is derived from the abbreviation 
of the prayer hymn Anna be-Khoah. 

A popular custom until modern times, in the case of the 
birth of a male child, was the vigil ceremony which was per- 
formed every night. In Oriental communities it was called 
tahdid. Friends and relatives nightly gathered at the home 
of the newborn to recite the *Shema in order to protect the 
child from demons. Schoolchildren led by their teachers also 
participated in this ceremony and were rewarded with apples, 
nuts, and sweets. 

Whereas a boy is named at the circumcision, there is no 
evidence concerning the naming of girls until the 15 century. 
In early modern sources, we hear of a naming ceremony in 
the synagogue or at home. In Germany and Western Europe 
the naming took place in a home ceremony on Sabbath after- 
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noons. Called Hollekreisch, the custom originated in German 
folklore and superstition. This custom, which was observed for 
boys and girls, included the lifting of the cradle and the giving 
of a name. For boys, this was a non-Jewish name, a shem hol, 
whereas for girls, this was the only naming ceremony. ‘This 
ritual took place on the afternoon of the Sabbath when the 
parturient left her home for the first time, about a month after 
the birth. During the 16 and 17" centuries, in some commu- 
nities, it became a customary to name girls in the synagogue 
when the father was called to the reading of the Torah. This 
custom is still commonly found today. More recently, many 
families in Israel and the Diaspora have adapted the Sephardi 
custom of having a special ceremony, often called Zeved ha- 
Bat or Simhat Bat, at which the girl is named. 


[Elisheva Baumgarten (24 ed.)] 


Middle Eastern Customs 

Among the methods utilized to protect the mother and infant 
from evil spirits — particularly Broshah, the female demon who 
steals newborn children — was the hanging of a hamsikah, an 
*amulet in the shape of the palm of the hand with fingers, or 
a seven-branched candelabrum. Amulets containing biblical 
verses were also used, and it was customary to place sweet- 
meats under the bed so that the evil spirits would be occupied 
with eating them. In Salonika it was customary to leave the 
doors of the house and all its cupboards open during preg- 
nancy to ensure that the mother would not miscarry. It was 
also customary to measure a string seven times around the 
grave of a renowned rabbi and then bind it around the stom- 
ach of the pregnant woman to ensure an easy pregnancy. The 
mother and her relatives also prayed at the graves of pious men 
in the fifth month of her pregnancy. To ensure that the child 
would be a male, the mother pronounced the intended name 
of a boy every Friday. She was guarded for 15 days after birth, 
and blue beads or pieces of ivory and coral were hung above 
the cradle of the child. Garlic and other plants were hung in 
the room, and an open hand was painted on the door. An at- 
tempt was made to keep the mother awake for the first three 
days after birth to prevent Lilith from harming her. In Yemen, 
a festive meal, at which the name was given, was held on the 
third day. In Kurdistan the mother was not allowed to leave 
the house after nightfall for 40 days. Since delivery usually 
takes place now in modern hospitals, most of these traditional 
customs at childbirth have tended to disappear, particularly 
since they were primarily based on medieval superstitious 
folklore. Naming a daughter at the synagogue, however, has 
been retained in traditional, Conservative, and Reform Jew- 
ish practice. 


Contemporary Developments in Birth Rituals for Girls 

The Jewish feminist movement that began in the 1970s encour- 
aged the development of ceremonies to publicly sanctify the 
entry of Jewish baby girls into the covenant. By the beginning 
of the 21% century, public welcomes for baby girls had become 
normative in American Judaism. Numerous versions of Brit 
Bat (the covenant of a daughter) or Simhat Bat (the joy of a 
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daughter) rituals were available for home and synagogue use 
by parents and rabbis from all Jewish religious movements. 
Some of the ceremonies made use of symbols such as candles 
(brit ha-nerot). Although ceremonies for baby girls are most 
often held in synagogues during services where the Torah is 
read, many are now conducted at home like those that ac- 
company circumcisions. In Israel the ceremony or party cel- 
ebrating the birth of a daughter is sometimes called brita (a 
feminization of the word for covenant). 

Simhat bat ceremonies may include a formal welcome by 
those present as the baby girl is carried in; spelling the child’s 
Hebrew name out with biblical verses; bestowing the priestly 
benediction and traditional Friday night daughter's blessing; a 
naming prayer including both father’s and mother’s names in 
that of the daughter; explaining the rationale for the name; an 
expression of thanks for return to good health by the mother 
(birkat ha-gomel); a series of short blessings including the one 
over wine and sometimes in the format of the seven benedic- 
tions (sheva brakhot) of the traditional Jewish wedding cere- 
mony; and special added benedictions to the grace after meals 
after the festive meal (se’udah shel mitzvah) which follows the 
ritual. Often, booklets are printed and distributed which an- 
nounce the name and provide a “script” for the ceremony so 
that all present may participate. These manuals serve as vehi- 
cles for innovation and as educational tools to enable assimi- 
lated Jews and the growing number of non-Jews who attend 
Jewish life cycle rituals to understand and follow what is go- 
ing on before them. 

Another evolving aspect of contemporary rituals con- 
nected with birth is the inclusion of the mother in ceremo- 
nies for sons and daughters. Until the last quarter of the 20% 
century mothers were often absent from the ceremonies for 
their sons and the naming of their daughters in the synagogue. 
Today, in some circles the family waits to name the daughter 
until the mother is able to be present. She may have a Torah 
honor in the synagogue and recite the prayer for a safe re- 
covery. Both boys and girls may be named as the children 
of both mother and father. At a circumcision, the mother as 
well as the father may be in the room and say the prescribed 
benedictions. 


[Rela Mintz Geffen (24 ed.)] 
See also *Circumcision. 
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(1999); LG. Marcus, The Jewish Life Cycle: Rites of Passage From Bib- 
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lical To Modern Times (2004); R.L. Millen, Women, Birth, and Death 
in Jewish Law and Practice (2004), 70-108; S. Sabar, “Childbirth and 
Magic. Jewish Folklore and Material Culture,’ in: D. Biale (ed.), Cul- 
tures of the Jews: A New History (2002), 671-722. 


BIRTH CONTROL. Jewish tradition ascribed the practice of 
birth control to the depraved humanity before Noah (Gen. R. 
23:2, 4; Rashi to Gen. 4:19, 23). The sole explicit reference in the 
Bible to what may be considered as some form of birth control 
occurs in Genesis 38:9-10: the Lord punished Onan by death 
because he had “spilled his seed on the ground” to prevent the 
birth of a child from the *levirate marriage to his deceased 
brother’s wife Tamar. On the strength of this passage, and as 
constituting a deliberate violation of the first commandment 
to “be fruitful and multiply” (Gen. 1:28), the Talmud sternly 
inveighs against “bringing forth the seed in vain,’ consider- 
ing it a cardinal sin (Nid. 13a). Legislation on contraception 
proper is to be found in a talmudic passage which permits (or 
requires, according to another view) the use of a contracep- 
tive tampon by minor, pregnant, or lactating women, to pre- 
vent any danger to their own or their offspring’s life resulting 
from a conception under those circumstances (Yev. 12b). A 
permissive ruling extended to women, but not to men, also 
allows for the use of a “cup of roots” or “potion of sterility” 
(Tosef., Yev. 8:4), probably some oral contraceptive known to 
the ancients, which was to produce temporary or in certain 
dosages even permanent sterility. While the medieval codes 
strangely omit any reference to physical birth control devices, 
they codify the permissive ruling on the oral sterilizing agent 
(Sh. Ar, EH, 5:12). It is in the rabbinic responsa, especially 
those of the past 200 years, that the attitude of Jewish law to 
birth control is defined and discussed in great detail. The many 
hundreds of rulings recorded in these responsa consider ur- 
gent medical reasons as the only valid justification for certain 
contraceptive precautions. Jewish law regards such decisions 
as capital judgments and it would, therefore, insist on dealing 
with each case on its individual merits and on the evidence of 
competent medical opinion. Where some grave hazard to the 
mother, however remote, is feared, as a result of pregnancy, 
the rabbinic attitude is usually quite liberal, all the more read- 
ily if the commandment of procreation (which technically re- 
quires having a son and a daughter) has already been fulfilled. 
Under no circumstances, however, does Jewish law sanction 
any contraceptive acts or safeguards on the part of the male, 
nor does it ever tolerate the use or distribution of birth con- 
trol devices outside marriage. While the law proscribes sex- 
ual intercourse among spouses in times of famine (Taan. 11a; 
Sh. Ar. OH 240712; 574:4), this is not to be taken as a recogni- 
tion of the economic argument in favor of birth control. On 
the contrary, the restriction from which childless couples are 
in any case excluded is meant simply to curb the pleasures of 
marital indulgences at a time of great national suffering, just as 
conjugal relations are among the experiences of pleasure and 
comfort forbidden on days of national or private mourning. 
More characteristic of the spirit, if not the letter, of Jewish law 
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is the story related in a famous 13'>-century moralistic work: 
A poor person complained that he could not afford to support 
any more children and asked a sage for permission to prevent 
his wife from becoming pregnant again. The sage said: “When 
a child is born, the Holy One, blessed be He, provides the milk 
beforehand in the mother’s breast; therefore, do not worry!” 
But the man continued to fret. Then a son was born to him. 
After a while the child became ill and the father turned to the 
sage: “Pray for my son that he shall live!” “To you applies the 
verse; exclaimed the sage, “‘Suffer not thy mouth to bring thy 
flesh into guilt’” (Eccles. 5:5; Sefer Hasidim, ed. R. Margoliot 
(1957), no. 520). The sources of Jewish law and morals do not 
present the problem of “the population explosion” as relevant 
to birth control. According to some rabbinic authorities, the 
restrictions on birth control do not necessarily apply to non- 
Jews as the latter are not held to be bound by the command- 
ment to “be fruitful and multiply” (see Mishneh le-Melekh, to 
Maim., Yad, Melakhim 10:7). The threat of a “population ex- 
plosion” is less likely to agitate a people that for most of its his- 
tory has been threatened with virtual annihilation and is now 
haunted by the specter of “the vanishing Jew,’ due to the gross 
imbalance between a low natural increase and a high artificial 
decrease through drift, assimilation, and intermarriage. In re- 
cent times, the practice of birth control has invariably been 
more prevalent among Jews than other groups living in the 
same general society, as shown by the disproportionately low 
Jewish birthrates according to comparative surveys in Amer- 
ica, in Europe, and notably in Israel. In Israel, fertility rates for 
Jewish women in 1995 were down to 2.6 children, as opposed 
to a high of 4.0 in 1950 and as opposed to 4.7 in 1995 among 
Israeli Arabs (and 7.4 in Gaza). The Jewish birthrate is appre- 
ciably higher only among the Orthodox who, for religious 
reasons, do not usually resort to birth control. In common 
with the attitude of most Protestant denominations, Reform 
Judaism would generally leave the decision on birth control 
to the individual conscience, recognizing social and economic 
factors no less than the medical motivation. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.M. Feldman, Birth Control in Jewish Law 
(1969); E. Waldenberg, Ziz Eliezer, 9 (1967), 208-25 (extensive hal- 
akhic treatise); J.Z. Lauterbach, in: CCARY, 37 (1927), 369-84 (early 
Reform view); I. Jakobovits, Jewish Medical Ethics (1959), 167ff., and 
passim; idem, Journal of a Rabbi (19672), 146-7, 163, 213-20; J. Levy, 
in: Noam, 11 (1968), 167-77. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. DellaPergola, 
“Demographic Trends in Israel and Palestine: Prospects and Policy 
Implications, in: AJYB (2003), 25-32. 


[Immanuel Jakobovits] 


BIRTHDAY. The celebration of birthdays is unknown in tra- 
ditional Jewish ritual. A comparatively late exception, how- 
ever, is the *bar mitzvah and the bat mitzvah. The only refer- 
ence to a birthday in the Bible is that celebrated by Pharaoh 
(Gen. 40:20). In Reform and Conservative synagogues, spe- 
cial prayers of thanksgiving are recited on the occasion of sig- 
nificant birthdays (e.g., 50, 7o0t, 80", etc.) and at silver and 
golden wedding anniversaries. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rabbis Manual (1928-19627), 45-49, CCAR 
(Reform); J. Harlow (ed.), Likkutei Tefillah, A Rabbis Manual (1965), 
Conservative, 51-55. 


BIRZAI (Lith. Birzi; Yid. 91772), district capital in north- 
ern Lithuania, near the Latvian border. Jews started to settle 
there in the beginning of the 17 century. Birzai was one of 
the three leading communities of the “medinah [province] of 
Zamut” (Zhmud) in the mid-17' to mid-18' century. A small 
Karaite community also existed there. The Jewish popula- 
tion numbered 1,040 in 1760; 1,685 in 1847; and 2,510 in 1897 
(57% of the total). In 1915 the Jews were expelled from Birzai 
by the Russian military authorities. After the war some of 
the exiles returned. The Jewish community developed dur- 
ing the period of Lithuanian independence (1918-39). There 
were approximately 3,000 Jews living in Birzai in 1934 (36% 
of the total). Three of the 12 city councilors were Jewish. He- 
brew and Yiddish schools and a talmud torah were in opera- 
tion. Most Jews earned their livelihoods from trade in wood 
products and flax; several factories for weaving and spinning 
were owned by Jews. 

Shortly after the occupation of the town by the Germans 
in June 1941, the Lithuanian nationalists began to murder and 
maltreat the Jews. A ghetto was established and on August 8, 
1941, Lithuanians executed 500 Jewish men. The remaining 
Jews were similarly murdered shortly thereafter. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yahadut Lita, 2 (1967), 292-4. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: PK Lita, s.v. 


[Yehuda Slutsky / Shmuel Spector (2"¢ ed.)] 


BIRZULA (from 1935, Kotovsk), town in Ukraine. Until May 
1903 it was a village, and under the “Temporary Regulations” 
of 1882 (see *May Laws) Jews were prohibited from settling 
there. The Jewish inhabitants engaged in trade and crafts. 
They were attacked in a pogrom on October 24, 1905. In 1919, 
50 Jews were massacred in Birzula by the followers of Simon 
*Petlyura. The Jewish population numbered 2,507 in 1926 
(25% of the total) and 2,735 in 1939. In the Soviet period they 
earned their living as blue-collar workers, artisans, and clerks. 
Birzula was occupied by the Germans on August 6, 1941. In the 
same month, with the help of the Romanians, they murdered 
113 Jews. A ghetto was established, and in November the Jews 
were marched toward Dubossary, with 650 murdered on the 
way. Hundreds of Jews from Bessarabia and Bukovina were 
deported to the area; most were killed or died of starvation or 
disease. Only 95 were alive on September 1, 1943. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Judenpogrome in Russland, 1 (1909); E.D. 
Rosenthal, Megillat ha-Tevah, 1 (1927); Jewish Colonization Associa- 
tion, Rapport pour lannée 1925, (1927), 160-243. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
PHY: PK Ukrainah, s.v. 


[Shmuel Spector (2"¢ ed.)] 
BISCHHEIM, French town in the department of the Bas- 


Rhin. Jews settled there after their expulsion from *Colmar in 
1512. H. *Cerfberr, one of the general syndics of Alsace Jewry 
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in the second half of the 18 century, lived in Bischheim, as 
did his brother-in-law, David *Sinzheim. Cerfberr set up 
a foundation on behalf of the community with a capital of 
175,000 livres for charitable activities and education. There 
were 473 Jews living in Bischheim in 1784. The wooden syna- 
gogue, built in 1781, was replaced by a new one in 1838. It was 
sacked during the German occupation in World War 11, de- 
stroyed in 1944, and rebuilt in 1959. The Jewish community 
in 1968 had 360 members. It has a mikveh which belonged to 
David Sinzheim. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Ginsburger, Histoire de la communauté 
israélite de Bischheim au Saum (1937); E. Scheid, Histoire des Juifs 


d Alsace (1887), 102, 175, 249; R. Berg, La persécution raciale (1947), 181; 
Z. Szajkowski, Analytical Franco-Jewish Gazetteer (1966), 45, 249. 


[Roger Berg] 


°BISCHOFF, ERICH (c. 1867-1936), German biblical and 
talmudic scholar. Bischoff repeatedly served as expert on Ju- 
daism in court cases, furnishing memoranda on the *blood 
libel, the ethics of the Talmud and the Shulhan Arukh, etc. 
He refused to be termed either anti-or philo-Semitic, but was 
criticized by Jewish writers and organizations for his views 
(cf. C. Bloch, Blut und Eros im Judentum, 1935). In his Klar- 
heit in der Ostjudenfrage (1916) he suggested the introduction 
of a special Ostjuden tax to be raised by Jewish organizations 
either to improve the conditions of unwanted Eastern Euro- 
pean Jews in Germany or to settle them in Palestine. Among 
Bischoff’s published works are also Kritische Geschichte der 
Thalmud-Uebersetzungen aller Zeiten und Zungen... (1889), 
Rabbinische Fabeln ueber Talmud, Schulchan Aruch, Kol Ni- 
dre... (1922), Das Blut im juedischen Schrifttum und Brauch 
(1929), and Das Buch vom Schulchan Aruch (1942). Bischoff 
also edited and translated - from an Oxford manuscript - 
the famous anti-Christian tract Toledot Yeshu (Ein juedisch- 
deutsches Leben Jesu, 1895). Though Bischoff pretended to be 
objective in his judgment on Judaism, his work misinterpreted 
Jewish sources and was fully exploited by the Nazis. 


[Arnold Paucker] 


BISCHOFFSHEIM, family of bankers in Belgium, Brit- 
ain, and France. The family’s founder RAPHAEL (NATHAN; 
1773-1814) was born in Bischoffsheim on the Tauber and set- 
tled as a young man in Mainz, where he became a prominent 
merchant and president of the Jewish community. His elder 
son, LOUIS (LUDWIG) RAPHAEL (1800-1873) found work at 
a banking house in Frankfurt. When he was twenty he moved 
to Amsterdam where he established a bank. Through his mar- 
riage to Amalie Goldschmidt, he became related to Europe's 
banking aristocracy. His business expanded rapidly and in 
1827 he established a branch in Antwerp, in 1836 together with 
the Goldschmidt family a London branch known as Bischoff- 
sheim and Goldschmidt, and in 1846 another branch in Paris. 
In 1848 he moved to Paris, where his bank cooperated with 
great French houses in national and international transac- 
tions. At some stages in the development of his banking busi- 
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ness, he had the help of his nephew, Ludwig *Bamberger. His 
many philanthropies were devoted to charitable and educa- 
tional purposes, including support of the Association Philo- 
technique, of which he was president, and the Athenée The- 
ater, which he founded. 

His brother, RAPHAEL JONATHAN (1808-1883), moved 
to Brussels in 1830 after Belgium achieved its independence 
and became one of that country’s most influential financial 
figures. In 1850 he helped found the National Bank of Belgium 
and served on its board of directors for twenty years. He was 
adviser to the royal house and in 1862 became a senator, who 
was regarded by his colleagues as the principal authority in his 
field. He was an active member of the Jewish consistory and 
was well known for his benefactions, such as the endowment 
of a chair for Arabic at the University of Brussels. A street in 
that city bears his name. His daughter, Clara, married Baron 
Maurice de *Hirsch in 1855. 

Louis Raphael’s son RAPHAEL LOUIS (1823-1906), who 
was born in Amsterdam, succeeded his father as head of the 
Paris bank. His principal outside interest lay in astronomy, 
and his generous gifts made possible the building of a number 
of observatories, the best-known of them at Mont Gras, near 
Nice. In 1881 he was elected to the Chamber of Deputies. 

Louis Raphael’s second son, HENRY LOUIS (1828-1907), 
married Clarissa Biedermann, the sister-in-law of James *Stern 
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BISGYER, MAURICE 


of Stern Brothers of London. He headed the London house of 
Bischoffsheim and Goldschmidt. In conjunction with other 
financial institutions his bank participated in many interna- 
tional projects, including railway construction in France, It- 
aly, and the Balkans, and the government financing of Turkey, 
Egypt, and various Latin American countries. In 1881 his eldest 
daughter, ELLEN ODETTE (1857-1933), married William Ulick 
O’Connor, the fourth Earl of Desart, and lived at the Desart 
seat at Kilkenny until her husband’s death in 1898. Despite her 
anti-suffrage agitation, she became the first woman senator of 
the Irish Free State. This signal honor was the product of her 
efforts on behalf of Ireland’s cultural and economic welfare. 
Lady Desart remained an active Jew throughout her life, hold- 
ing office in a number of Jewish philanthropic organizations 
and supporting them generously. Her sister AMALIA mar- 
ried Sir Maurice Fitzgerald, 20" Knight of Kerry. She also re- 
tained her Jewish interests, was active in support of the work 
of the Jewish National Fund, and organized a project for the 
rescue of Jewish children from German-controlled territo- 
ries in the 1930s. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: P.H. Emden, Jews of Britain (1943), 536-8; 
idem, Money Powers of Europe (1937). ADD BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. 
Jolles, Jews and the Carlton Club, with notes on Benjamin Disraeli, 
Henri Louis Bischoffsheim and Saul Isaac, MP (2002). 


[Joachim O. Ronall] 


BISGYER, MAURICE (1897-1973), U.S. social worker and 
administrator. Bisgyer was born in Brooklyn and graduated 
from New York University in 1918, beginning his career in 
Jewish communal service a year later as executive director of 
the Baltimore Jewish Education Alliance, a post which he held 
for three years. After a year with yYMHA in Trenton, N.J., he 
became director of the Jewish Community Center in Wash- 
ington. In the 1930s, his pioneering effort in obtaining spon- 
sors willing to facilitate the entry of Jewish refugees into the 
United States made it possible to bring 15,000 refugees from 
Europe to the United States. President Hoover appointed him 
to the National Advisory Committee on Education in 1929, 
and President Roosevelt reappointed him in 1933. In 1946, he 
became a member of Attorney General Tom Clark’s Commit- 
tee on Juvenile Delinquency. 

In 1937, Bisgyer became chief administrative officer of 
the Bnai Brith, and held the position of executive vice presi- 
dent until his retirement in 1964, when he was named hon- 
orary vice president. In addition to his work in the United 
States, he traveled all over the world and took part in meetings 
with leaders of governments and with Popes John xx111 and 
Paul vi. He played an important role in arranging the meet- 
ing of President Truman with Chaim *Weizmann in March 
1948, to which he accompanied Weizmann. Bisgyer was also 
a pioneer in Jewish social service. He was co-author (with 
Henry Monsky) of Man and his Work (1947) and wrote Chal- 
lenge and Encounter (1967). 


[Frederick R. Lachman] 
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BISHOP, JOEY 


BISHOP, JOEY (Joseph Gottlieb; 1918- ), U.S. actor and 
comedian. Born in the Bronx, New York, and raised in South 
Philadelphia, Bishop earned fame as an actor, comedian, talk 
show host, and member of the “Rat Pack.” After dropping 
out of high school and serving a stint in the U.S. Army dur- 
ing wwul, Bishop began doing stand-up comedy at clubs in 
New York, Cleveland, Miami, and Philadelphia. He adopted 
the surname “Bishop” while working with Morris Spector and 
Sammy Reisman in the comedy troupe “The Bishop Trio,’ 
whose members borrowed the name from their chauffeur. 
During the 1950s, Bishop’s relationship with Frank Sinatra led 
to his inclusion in the “Rat Pack,” in which he played the role 
of the straight-man in their stage performances, and wrote 
much of the group’s comic material. Sinatra considered Bishop 
such an integral part of the “Rat Pack” and its enormous suc- 
cess that he called Bishop “the hub of the big wheel.” Bishop 
co-starred alongside his fellow “Rat Pack” members in Ocean's 
Eleven (1960). He went on to host two versions of The Joey 
Bishop Show during the 1960s. Bishop also owns the distinc- 
tion of having co-hosted The Tonight Show (starring Johnny 
Carson) more times than anyone else, 177. His other notable 
screen credits include The Deep Six (1958), The Naked and the 
Dead (1958), Texas Across the River (1966), Valley of the Dolls 
(1967), and The Delta Force (1986). 


[Walter Driver (2"4 ed.)] 


BISLICHES (Bisseliches), MORDECAI (Marcus) LEIB 
(1786-1851), bibliophile and rabbinic scholar. Bisliches left his 
native Brody, Galicia, to lead an unsettled life. In 1816 he went 
to Paris where he successfully engaged in business. There, in 
association with his brother Ephraim, he prepared for publi- 
cation Isaac *Abrabanel’s Yeshuot Meshiho from a manuscript 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale (1828). Bisliches returned home, 
but soon left again, this time for Holland and England, always 
searching for rare books and manuscripts. On a third jour- 
ney he went to Italy where he made many discoveries, and 
on his return prepared the following works for publication: 
Shem Tov b. Joseph *Falaquera’s Sefer ha-Nefesh (1835) and 
Moreh ha-Moreh (1837, 1961); Samuel ibn *Tibbon’s Yikkavu 
ha-Mayim (1837), with a largely autobiographical introduc- 
tion; *Nahmanides’ novellae to tractate Shabbat under the 
title Ozar Nehmad (1837); Abba Mari b. Moses (of Lunel)’s 
Minhat Kenaot and Sefer ha-Yareah (1838), with a letter con- 
cerning Maimonides’ Guide; and Abraham *Ibn Ezra’s Sefat 
Yeter (1838), with an introduction by M. Letteris. In 1846 Bis- 
liches, in partnership with S.G. Stern, sold 111 manuscripts in 
102 volumes to the archduchess Marie Louise of Parma for 
8,500 lire; they were added to the *De’Rossi Collection in the 
Palatine Library. These manuscripts were basically the collec- 
tion of the 18'*-century bibliophile and bookdealer Moses Ben- 
jamin *Foa (b. 1729), who was book purveyor to the dukes of 
Modena. Bisliches also published Ha-Palit (1850), a catalog of 
80 of his rare Hebrew manuscripts prepared by L. Zunz with 
annotations by Senior Sachs. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loevinson, in: RMI, 7 (1933), 477ff.; Y. Co- 
lombo, ibid., 34 (1968), 492. 


°BISMARCK, OTTO VON (1815-1898), Prussian statesman 
and from 1871 first chancellor of the German Empire. His at- 
titude to Jews and Judaism was ambivalent. In 1847, when he 
was simply a conservative Eastelbian deputy in the Prussian 
“Vereinigte Landtag,” he strongly opposed opening senior 
governmental positions to Jews. Later he was attacked by an- 
tisemites for “being duped by Jewish financiers” (their main 
target being G. von *Bleichroeder), and for passing the laws 
of 1869 and 1871 which abolished restrictions based on reli- 
gious differences, first in the “Norddeutsche Bund,” later in 
the newly founded Deutsche Reich. This legislation, however, 
was mainly directed by political expediency, while Bismarck’s 
relations with Bleichroeder were financially beneficial to both 
men. The Jewish Liberal parliamentarians E. *Lasker and L. 
*Bamberger supported Bismarck in the early years, but when 
he turned to the Conservatives after 1878 they became his bit- 
ter adversaries. 

Although Bismarck regarded the rabidly antisemitic 
court preacher Adolph *Stoecker with disdain, he appreci- 
ated Stoecker’s services in opposing socialism. In 1878, dur- 
ing the Congress of *Berlin, Bismarck generally supported a 
policy favorable to the Jews, which resulted in the incorpora- 
tion of written guarantees in the peace treaties assuring their 
equality in the Balkan states, in particular in *Romania. A pe- 
tition (bearing 250,000 signatures) demanding the dismissal 
of Jews from all government positions (1881) was ignored by 
Bismarck, who was suspicious of all popular manifestations. 
However, only apostates were allowed to reach the upper ech- 
elons, while the careers of the few Jews employed by the state 
were severely restricted. In 1885-86, Bismarck supported the 
expulsion from Prussia of thousands of Russian and Austrian 
citizens, including around 9,000 Jews. Bismarck, who was 
contemptuous of all things Polish, despised the East European 
Jews and adopted the prejudices against Ostjuden current even 
among the Jewish community in Germany. He was also suspi- 
cious of the connection between Jewish *Reform in religion 
and political radicalism, and had a higher opinion of Jewish 
*Orthodoxy. In the early years of his political career, Bismarck 
had the support of the vast majority of German Jewry, but he 
gradually lost it later, as Jews in Germany increasingly turned 
toward radical liberalism. Concerning his own religious atti- 
tudes, Bismarck cultivated strong pietist attitudes, so that he 
had a vast knowledge of Old Testament. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: O. Joehlinger, Bismarck und die Juden... 
(1921); H. Neubach, Die Ausweisungen von Polen und Juden aus Pre- 
ussen, 1885-86... (1967), index; E. Hamburger, in: yLBI, 9 (1964), 216, 
220-2; N.M. Gelber, ibid., 5 (1960), 221-48; D.S. Landes, ibid., 5 (1960), 
201-20; ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Stern, Gold and Iron (1978); O. 
Pflanze, Bismarck, 2 (1990), 70-85 and 318-320; Wehler, Deutsche Ge- 
sellschaftsgeschichte, 3 (1995), 961-964; A. Hopp, Otto von Bismarck 
aus der Sicht des juedischen Buergertums (1999). 


[Henry Wasserman / Marcus Pyka (2™4 ed.)] 
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BISTRITA (Rom. Bistrita; Hg. Beszterce; Ger. Bistritz), 
town in Northern Transylvania, Romania; within Hungary un- 
til1918 and between 1940 and 1944. The town was established 
by Saxon immigrants during the 12‘ century. It was popu- 
lated over the centuries mostly by German-speaking people, 
but later Romanians and also Hungarians started to live there. 
After the prohibition on Jewish settlement there was lifted af- 
ter 1848, as in general in Transylvania, Jews began to settle 
in Bistrita, mainly from Bukovina and Galicia. The commu- 
nity in Bistrita was Orthodox with a strong hasidic element 
although there were also Jews who adopted the German and 
Hungarian culture and language. During the second half of 
the 19‘ century the Jewish community there developed and 
grew strongly. The first Zionist youth organization in Bistrita, 
in Hungary, Ivriyah, was founded in 1901 by Nissan Kahan, 
who corresponded with Theodor * Herzl. In World War 1, 138 
Jews of Bistrita were mobilized in the army. After the war the 
central office of Orthodox Jewry in Transylvania was estab- 
lished in Bistrita. It represented 80 communities (135,000 per- 
sons) and was headed by the rabbi of Bistrita, Solomon Zal- 
man Ullmann, until his death in 1930. Between the two world 
wars there was an important Zionist movement in the town. 
There was a large and important yeshivah in Bistrita under 
the direction of the rabbi. 

The Jewish population of the city numbered 718 in 1891 
(out of a total of 9,100); 1,316 in 1900 (out of 12,155); 2,198 in 
1930 (out of 14,128); and 2,358 in 1941 (out of 16,282). In 1941 
the Hungarian authorities deported several dozen Jewish 
families from Bistrita to *Kamenets-Podolski in the Ukraine, 
were they were murdered by Hungarian soldiers. In the course 
of World War 11, the Jews were subjected to many restrictions, 
and Jewish males of military age were drafted into forced labor 
service. Early in May 1944 the Jews were concentrated in a 
ghetto set up at the so-called Stamboli Farm, located about 
two miles from the city. At its peak the ghetto, consisting of a 
number of barracks and pigsties, held close to 6,000 Jews, in- 
cluding those brought in from the neighboring communities 
in Beszterce-Naszéd County. Among these were the Jews of 
Borgobeszterce, Borgéprund, Galacfalva, Kisilva, Marosborg6, 
Nagyilva, Nagysajé, Naszod, Oradna, and Romoly. The ghetto 
was liquidated with the deportation of the Jews to Auschwitz 
in two transports on June 2 and June 6, 1944. 

The 1,300 Jews who resettled in Bistrita in 1947 included 
survivors from the camps, former residents of neighboring 
villages, and others liberated from camps in *Transnistria 
and other places. Subsequently, the Jewish population de- 
clined steadily as a result of emigration to Israel, the United 
States, and Canada. By 2002, only 15 mostly elderly Jews lived 
in the city. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Pistiner, Bistritz (Ger., 1953). ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: R.L. Braham, Politics of Genocide: The Holocaust in 
Hungary (19947); PK Romanyah, 101-4. 


[Yehouda Marton / 
Paul Schveiger and Randolph Braham (24 ed.)] 
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BITAN AHARON (Heb. 7138 10°32), moshav in central Israel, 
in the Hefer Plain, affiliated with Tenu’at ha-Moshavim, 
founded in 1936 by pioneers from East and Central Europe. 
Its economy was based principally on citrus plantations. It 
also had a summer vacation center and a rest home for civil 
servants. In 2002 the population of Bitan Aharon was 505. 
The village is named after the Canadian Zionist Aharon (Ar- 
chibald J.) Freiman. 


[Efraim Orni] 


BITBURG CONTROVERSY. The “Bitburg Controversy” of 
1985 constituted one of the most acrimonious confrontations 
between any U.S. administration and the American Jewish 
community. At stake was the planned visit by U.S. President 
Ronald W. Reagan in the company of West German Chancel- 
lor Helmut Kohl to the Bitburg Military Cemetery, which con- 
tained the graves of 49 members of the Waffen-ss. 

Ostensibly, Kohl invited Reagan to accompany him to a 
German military cemetery during the state visit to celebrate 
the normalization of relations between their two countries 
on the 40" anniversary of the end of World War 11. In fact, 
however, ever since coming to power in 1982, the conservative 
Kohl had endeavored to rehabilitate as many Germans who 
had served the Third Reich as possible. In 1983, for example, 
his government had removed the veterans’ organizations of 
the Waffen-SS from a list of extremist right-wing groups on 
which the West German Ministry of Interior was required 
to make annual reports to Parliament, and Kohl had repeat- 
edly blocked demands by the opposition Social Democrats 
to ban the highly controversial reunions of former Waffen- 
SS members. Kohl’s request to have Reagan go to Bitburg was 
thus part of a strategy to rewrite recent German history and 
curry favor with the most reactionary elements of the West 
German electorate. 

Reagan's planned trip to Germany first drew fire be- 
cause it did not include a stop at the site of a Nazi concentra- 
tion camp. At a press conference on March 21, 1985, Reagan 
explained that “since the German people have very few alive 
that remember even the war, and certainly none of them who 
were adults and participating in any way ... they have a feel- 
ing and a guilt feeling that’s been imposed upon them.’ Thus, 
he considered a visit to a concentration camp “unnecessary.” 
Reagan’s comments drew a sharp response from Menachem 
Z. Rosensaft, the founding chairman of the International 
Network of Children of Jewish Holocaust Survivors. Writing 
in The New York Times on March 30, he pointed out that all 
Germans who were the same age as the president certainly 
remembered the war, and that two years earlier he had told a 
gathering of thousands of Holocaust survivors that the Ho- 
locaust must never be forgotten. Rosensaft noted that while 
it was “politically advantageous for [Reagan] to speak about 
the Holocaust to Jewish audiences in the United States, he 
does not want to risk offending anyone - even Nazis - in 
Germany.” 
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On April 11, the White House announced that the Bit- 
burg cemetery was on Reagan’s itinerary, and that Reagan 
and Kohl would lay a wreath there “in a spirit of reconcilia- 
tion, in a spirit of forty years of peace, in a spirit of economic 
and military compatibility” Kenneth J. Bialkin, chairman 
of the Conference of Presidents of Major Jewish Organiza- 
tions, called Reagan's decision to visit Bitburg but not Dachau 
“deeply offensive,’ and noted author and Holocaust survivor 
Elie *Wiesel, then chairman of the United States Holocaust 
Memorial Council, told The New York Times that he could 
not believe that the president “would visit a German military 
cemetery and refuse to visit Dachau or any other concentra- 
tion camp.” 

At a press conference on April 18, Reagan made mat- 
ters worse by appearing to equate dead German soldiers with 
the victims of the Holocaust. “They were victims,” he said of 
the soldiers buried at Bitburg, “just as surely as the victims 
in the concentration camps.” Reagan’s comments drew an- 
gry responses from American Jewish leaders. Rabbi Alexan- 
der Schindler, president of the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations, described Reagan's remarks as a “distortion 
of history, a perversion of language, and a callous offense to 
the Jewish community.” 

A long-scheduled ceremony in the White House on 
April 19, awarding, the Congressional Medal of Achievement, 
provided the charismatic Wiesel with an unprecedented op- 
portunity to publicly confront the White House on national 
television. Despite fierce pressure to mute the confrontation 
with Reagan, whose strong support of Israel was valued, Wi- 
esel implored him not to go to Bitburg. “That place,” he told 
the president during a nationally televised White House cer- 
emony, “is not your place. Your place is with the victims of 
the ss.” Other Jewish leaders similarly called on Reagan to re- 
consider, as did 53 U.S. senators on April 15, and 101 members 
of the U.S. House of Representatives on April 19 in bipartisan 
letters to the president. 

Immediately after the public castigation by Elie Wiesel, 
the White House announced that Bergen-Belsen had been 
added to the president’s German itinerary. Two days later, 
Menachem Rosensaft, addressing thousands of Holocaust sur- 
vivors gathered in Philadelphia, called on survivors, children 
of survivors, and American war veterans to confront Reagan 
at the gates of Bergen-Belsen. If the president insisted “on go- 
ing to Bitburg,” Rosensaft said, “we do not need him and we 
do not want him in Bergen-Belsen”” 

Former President Richard M. Nixon, former Secretary 
of State Henry Kissinger, and conservative columnist Wil- 
liam F. Buckley, among others, endorsed the Bitburg visit, and 
several public opinion polls indicated that only about 52 per- 
cent of Americans were opposed to it. West German officials, 
meanwhile, pressured the Reagan Administration to stand 
fast. On April 19, Alfred Dregger, the chairman of Kohl’s 
parliamentary group, wrote to U.S. senators who had urged 
Reagan to change his itinerary that his only brother had died 
on the Eastern Front in 1944, and that “If you call upon your 
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President to refrain from the noble gesture he plans to make 
at the military cemetery in Bitburg, I must consider this to 
be an insult to my brother and my comrades who were killed 
in action” 

Reagan's insistence on going through with the Bitburg 
visit, and his attempt to combine back-to-back tributes to 
the Jewish victims of the Holocaust at Bergen-Belsen and 
to German soldiers at Bitburg, served primarily to offend the 
Jewish community in general and Holocaust survivors and 
their families in particular. “President Reagan and Chancellor 
Kohl have embarked on a macabre tour, an obscene pack- 
age deal, of Bergen-Belsen and Bitburg;’ declared Menachem 
Rosensaft at a protest demonstration at Bergen-Belsen on 
May 5, minutes after the two leaders had left for Bitburg. “To- 
day we say to them that they can either honor the memory 
of the victims of Belsen, or they can honor the ss. They can- 
not do both. And by entering Bitburg, they desecrate the 
memory of all those who were murdered by the ss, and of 
all those whom they pretended to commemorate here at 
Belsen.” 

In a short speech at the U.S. Air Force base at Bitburg 
on May 5, Reagan said: “Our duty today is to mourn the hu- 
man wreckage of totalitarianism, and today, in Bitburg Cem- 
etery, we commemorated the potential good and humanity 
that was consumed back then, 40 years ago.” President Rea- 
gan and West German Chancellor Helmut Kohl spoke about 
the importance of Holocaust remembrance beside the mass- 
graves of the Nazi concentration camp of Bergen-Belsen, and 
then proceeded to the Bitburg military cemetery where they 
participated in a wreath-laying in memory of German sol- 
diers killed during World War 11. The visit to Bergen-Belsen 
was widely seen as a desperate attempt by the White House 
staff to deflect the controversy over Reagan’s agreement to 
join Kohl at Bitburg during the president’s long-planned state 
visit to Germany. 

In fact, however, as a New York Times editorial ob- 
served on May 6, Reagan’s decision to go through with the 
Bitburg visit was a “blunder,” one of the few times that he lost 
a confrontation in the court of public opinion. Known as the 
great communicator, Reagan found that Wiesel and others 
could get their message across to the mass media and the nor- 
mally sure-footed White House was reeling. From the perspec- 
tive of two decades, the German chancellor attempt to reha- 
bilitate the reputation of the Waffen-SS has also failed. New 
research and public exhibitions in German museums further 
link them to the crimes of the Holocaust. It was, however, 
regarded by many observers as one of American Jewry’s fin- 
est moment, when in the words of Wiesel, “truth was spoken 
to power” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Levkov (ed.), Bitburg and Beyond: Encoun- 
ters in American, German and Jewish (1986); D.E. Lipstadt, “The Bit- 
burg Controversy,” in: American Jewish Year Book, 1987; E. Wiesel, And 
the Sea is Never Full (1999), 225-50; C.E. Silberman, A Certain People: 
American Jews and Their Lives Today (1985), 360-66. 


[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.) 
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BITHIAH, name given by the rabbis to the daughter of Pha- 
raoh who found the infant Moses. Many legends are told of 
her in the aggadah. The name Bithiah (“daughter of God”) was 
given her as a reward for her devotion in treating Moses as 
her own child (Lev. R. 1:3). Her purpose in bathing in the Nile 
was to cleanse herself of the impurity of the idolatry rampant 
in Egypt (Sot. 12b). When her handmaidens refused to dis- 
obey the royal decree and save the Israelite child, her arm was 
lengthened miraculously so that she could reach the casket in 
which Moses lay; as soon as she reached it she was cured of 
her leprosy. She called the child Moses, not only because she 
had “drawn” him out of the water, but because she knew he 
would “draw” the children of Israel out of Egypt (Mid. Hag. to 
Ex. 2:10). Although Moses had many names, God called him 
only by the name Bithiah gave him (Lev. R. 1:3). At Moses’ in- 
tercession, Bithiah was not afflicted by any of the ten plagues 
and therefore was the only female firstborn to be spared in 
Egypt (Ex. R. 18:3). She became a proselyte and married Caleb 
because, as she had opposed her father, he would oppose the 
spies (Lev. R. 1:3). Bithiah was one of those who entered Para- 
dise in her lifetime (Mid. Prov. 31:15). She is numbered among 
the 22 women of valor (Mid. Hag. to Gen. 23:1, s.v. Takom). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ginzberg, Legends, 2 (1946), 266ff., 369; 5 
(1947), 398ff., 435. 


BITHYNIA, district of Asia Minor identified in the Talmud 
with the biblical Tubal (Yoma 10a). There is information, dated 
from 139 B.C.E., of a Jewish settlement in Amysos which was 
included in the territory of Bithynia during the period of its 
expansion (Sampsames in 1 Macc. 15:23 being identified by 
Schuerer and others with Amysos in Pontos). Philo, too, testi- 
fies to the existence of a Jewish settlement there (De Legatione 
ad Gaium, 281). A Jewish tombstone with a Greek inscription 
found near the Bosporus marks the burial place of a Jew called 
Shabbetai who served as elder, scribe, and leader to a Jewish 
community which is called mahatot (“The Ancients,’ REJ, 23 
(1893), 167-71). Talmudic sources (Av. Zar. 2:4; Tosef., Av. Zar. 
4:13; Tosef., Shev. 5:9) frequently mention cheeses from Bet- 
Unyaki which were forbidden “because the majority of calves 
of that place are offered as sacrifices to idols” (Av. Zar. 34b). 
This Bet-Unyaki is identified with Bithynia, whose excellent 
cheeses are also attested to by Pliny (Natural History 11:2.41). 
The spread of Christianity in Bithynia at the beginning of the 
second century so alarmed its governor, Pliny the younger 
(c. 112), that he applied to Trajan for instructions on how to 
deal with it. The detailed answer given by Trajan exerted a 
decisive influence for some generations on Rome’s policy to- 
ward Christianity. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Epstein, Mishnah, 1104-05; Schuerer, Gesch, 
3 (1909*), 23; Frey, Corpus, 2 (1952), 50-52; Neubauer, Géogr, 262-3. 
[Abraham Schalit] 


BITTELMAN, ALEXANDER (1890-1982), U.S. Commu- 


nist leader and journalist. Bittelman was born and grew up in 
Odessa, Russia. He joined the socialist Bund at an early age, 
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then emigrated to America in 1912 and settled in New York 
City. Bittelman studied engineering, worked for the People’s 
Relief Committee, and in 1919 became editor of Der Kampf, 
the organ of the Jewish Communist Federation. In the same 
year he joined the American Communist Party, soon becom- 
ing its “Jewish specialist.”” He was sent to Moscow in 1922 to 
obtain funds for establishing the party’s Yiddish paper, the 
Morning Freiheit. From 1923 to 1928 Bittelman worked in the 
party’s national office in Chicago. He traveled to India on a 
political mission; then edited the Communist upon his re- 
turn. He devoted himself to writing articles of a historical 
and ideological nature, several of which were published in 
1937 in his Milestones of the History of the Communist Party. 
A member of the Communist Party National Committee after 
World War 11, Bittelman also served as general secretary of the 
Morning Freiheit Association, which he sought to reorganize 
as a center for Jewish Communist propaganda and culture. In 
1943 his 63-page Jewish Unity for Victory was published. Bit- 
telman was indicted under the Smith Act in 1951 for conspir- 
ing to overthrow the government and was jailed in 1955 for 
a three-year term. Released from prison in 1957, he wrote for 
the Daily Worker until his expulsion from the party for revi- 
sionism in 1958. In 1960 he published his personal testament, 
A Communist Views America’s Future. He also wrote Jewish 
People Face the Post-War World (1945) and To Secure Jewish 
Rights: The Communist Position (1948). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Epstein, Jews and Communism (1959), 
398-403; T. Draper, Roots of American Communism (1957), index. 


[Edward L. Greenstein] 


BITTERN (Heron; Heb. 753, anafah), mentioned among the 
unclean birds (Lev. 11:19; Deut. 14:18) and referring to birds of 
the family Ardeidae which are aquatic and marsh birds. Vari- 
ous species occur in Israel such as the white heron (Egretta 
alba) whose span can be as much as a yard. On the other hand 
the buff-backed heron (Bulbucus ibis) is much smaller. The lat- 
ter, as well as many other species of bittern, have greatly in- 
creased in recent years in Israel with the spread of fish ponds 
and irrigation. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lewysohn, Zool, 169-70; ES. Bodenheimer, 
Ha-Hai be-Arzot ha-Mikra, 2 (1956), index; J. Feliks, Animal World 
of the Bible (1962), 84. 

[Jehuda Feliks] 


BITTUL HA-TAMID (Heb. Pn 7103; lit. “abolition of the 
daily offering”), interruption of prayers and of Torah read- 
ing in the synagogue (Heb. AX’? 11DY, ikkuv ha-keriah and, 
therefore, also called ikkuv ha-keriah ikkuv ha-tefillah, “de- 
lay the reading of the Torah,’ “delay the morning prayers”) to 
seek redress of a wrong, mainly a judicial or moral one. This 
practice was prevalent mainly in the Middle Ages among 
Ashkenazi Jewry. The custom of interrupting public religious 
services was a form of protest and way of arousing public in- 
dignation afforded to an individual who felt that an injustice 
had been perpetrated upon him or her by the constituted au- 
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thorities or by rich and violent individuals. Ashkenazi tak- 
kanot of the 12‘ century set various limits to the exercise of 
this right to arouse “public scandal for the rights of the in- 
dividual,’ while takkanot attributed to *Gershom b. Judah 
sought to regulate it: “Ifa man summons his neighbor to 
court and the latter refuses to appear, the plaintiff may not 
stop the morning prayers and reading of the Torah, unless he 
has first three times stopped the evening services” A Book 
of Customs compassionately adds: “However an orphan or a 
widow may interrupt even the first time until justice is done 
them.” Until 1876 a Jew wishing to protest communal abuses 
was permitted to rise and say, “Ich klame.” This privilege was 
extended to the aggrieved in Eastern Europe also, including 
cases of complaints against the kahal itself. In Russia, after the 
conscription law of 1827, many a poor mother availed herself 
of the opportunity to prohibit further prayer until she had 
stated her protest over the cruel drafting of her male child as 
a *Cantonist. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Finkelstein, Middle Ages, index s.v. In- 
terrupting the prayers; Baron, Community, index s.v. Interruptions 
of Prayers; 1.A. Agus, Urban Civilization in Pre-Crusade Europe, 2 
(1965), index; S. Assaf, Battei ha-Din ve-Sidreihem (1924), 25-293 
H.H. Ben-Sasson, Perakim be-Toledot ha-Yehudim bi-Ymei ha-Bein- 
ayim (1962), 115-6. 


[Isaac Levitats] 


BITUMEN (Heb. 790, hemar and 192, kofer; Lxx), a black, 
flammable substance which becomes viscous and absorbent 
on heating. It occurs in almost every part of the world, in- 
cluding Mesopotamia, Iran, and Israel, and is found in vari- 
ous natural forms: in pure form, as in the Dead Sea, where 
it floats and collects along the coast; as an ore in sandstone; 
and in semi-solid and fluid forms. The “pits” in the Valley of 
Siddim referred to in Genesis 14:10 were probably bitumen 
quarries. In Mesopotamia bitumen was used in building as a 
mortar which at the same time soaked into the porous bricks, 
making them stronger. Bitumen was employed too for water- 
proofing boats, for constructing model boats for cultic pur- 
poses, and for sealing water ducts and irrigation canals. It 
was used in this way to caulk Noah’s ark (Gen. 6:14) and 
the basket which carried Moses (Ex. 2:3). Whether used for 
strengthening bricks or for sealing against water, bitumen was 
mixed with sand, chalk, plaster, or with its own ore, since in 
its pure form it has a low melting point and will not harden 
unless amalgamated with another mineral. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: EM, 3 (1965), 187-90 (incl. bibl.); Staples, in: 
IDB, 1 (1962), 444. 


[Zeev Yeivin] 


BIZTHA (Heb. x13; Gr. Batav, Matav, Bated), one of the 
seven eunuchs of *Ahasuerus (Esth. 1:10). On the seventh 
and last day of his feast for the peoples of Susa, when King 
Ahasuerus was in high spirits from drinking, he sent his 
seven attendant eunuchs to summon Queen Vashti so that he 
might display her beauty before the assembled company. The 
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name Biztha is apparently Persian but no agreement has been 
reached on its meaning (suggestions include: besteh, “bound”; 
biz-da, “double gift”; Mazda [da]na, “gift of Mazda’). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: L.B. Paton, The Book of Esther (1cc, 1908), 
67; Gehman, in: JBL, 43 (1924), 323; Duchesne-Guillemin, in: Le Mu- 


séon, 66 (1953), 107. [Bezalel Porten] 
ezalel Porten 


BIZZARON (Heb. J1733; “stronghold,” cf. Zech. 9:12), moshav 
in the southern Coastal Plain of Israel, affiliated with Tenw’at 
ha-Moshavim, founded in 1931 by pioneers from the Soviet 
Union whose training farm “Tel Hai” in the Crimea had been 
closed by the Soviet authorities. They themselves had been 
imprisoned as Zionists but later permitted to leave. Farming 
was highly intensive, with citrus plantations as the principal 
branch. In 2002 the population of Bizzaron was 822. 


[Efraim Orni] 


BLACK, ALGERNON DAVID (1900-1993), educator, au- 
thor and Ethical Culture leader. Born to immigrant Russian 
Jewish parents, Black began a lifelong involvement with the 
Society for *Ethical Culture after receiving a scholarship to 
the Ethical Culture School in New York City. After graduat- 
ing from Harvard in 1923, he returned to teach history, busi- 
ness, and ethics in the Ethical Culture school system. Black 
combined his teaching responsibilities with voluntary work 
for a variety of social causes, including efforts to strengthen 
workers’ rights and equalize housing opportunities. This 
civic engagement reflected the principles and priorities of the 
Ethical Culture movement, particularly its belief in the im- 
portance of the individual, its emphasis on living by ethical 
standards, and its work on behalf of the poor and disenfran- 
chised. A protégé of Felix *Adler, Black rapidly moved into the 
leadership cadre of the New York Society for Ethical Culture. 
He was appointed to the Society’s Board of Leaders in 1934, 
chosen as executive leader in 1943, elected chairman of the 
Board of Leaders in 1945, and installed as Senior Leader ten 
years later. He held this office until 1973, but remained active 
within the Society as its leader emeritus for another decade. 
“Articulate, energetic, and magnetic in personality,” Black was 
the public face of the movement for over 40 years, speaking 
regularly on the radio, participating on a plethora of boards, 
panels, and committees that dealt with social and civil rights 
issues, and writing five books. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Friess, Felix Adler and Ethical Culture 
(1981); New York Times (May 11, 1993). 


[Adam Mendelsohn (2"4 ed.)] 


BLACK, MAX (1909-1988), U.S. philosopher. Black was 
born in Baku, Russia, and educated in Germany and Eng- 
land. He received his B.A. from Queens College, Cambridge 
in 1930 and was awarded a fellowship to study at Goettingen. 
He received his Ph.D. from the University of London in 1939. 
He lectured on mathematics at the Institution of Education in 
London from 1936 until 1940, then was appointed to the Phi- 
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losophy Department at the University of Illinois at Urbana. 
After six years at Urbana, Black accepted a professorship in 
philosophy at Cornell University in New York, later becoming 
Susan Linsage Professor of Philosophy and Humane Letters 
(1954). Black retired in 1977 but continued lecturing at many 
universities around the world. He was president of the Inter- 
national Institute of Philosophy from 1981 to 1984, being only 
the second American at the time to assume that position. 

Black’s work dealt mainly with problems in contempo- 
rary analytical philosophy, ranging from the nature and func- 
tion of mathematics to the role of ordinary language in the 
solution of philosophical problems. Though influenced by 
formalists, his own contributions stress the effectiveness of 
informalist approaches in the elimination of philosophical 
perplexity. He edited the influential journal The Philosophi- 
cal Review. 

Black’s major publications include The Nature of Math- 
ematics (1933), Language and Philosophy (1949), Problems of 
Analysis (1954), The Importance of Language (1962), Models 
and Metaphors (1962), A Companion to Wittgenstein'’s Trac- 
tatus (1964), Philosophy in America (1965), The Labyrinth of 
Language (1969), Margins of Precision: Essays in Logic and 
Language (1970), Art, Perception, and Reality (1972), and The 
Prevalence of Humbug and Other Essays (1983). 


[Avrum Stroll / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


BLACK, SIR MISHA (1910-1977), British architect and in- 
dustrial designer. Born in Baku, Russia, Black was taken to 
England as an infant. Before World War 11 he helped to found 
the Artists International Association, a radical organization 
with an anti-Nazi program for assisting refugee artists then 
attempting to enter Great Britain. In 1933 together with the 
designer Milner Gray he set up a firm called Industrial De- 
sign Partnership in an effort to bring total design methods to 
Britain. In 1944 they founded the Design Research Unit. Black 
became a nationally recognized design leader as coordinat- 
ing architect for a major part of the 1951 Festival of Britain; he 
later took part in the design of exhibitions in many other 
countries. Among the most important activities of the Design 
Research Unit is the redesigning of British Railways, including 
Black’s designs for a diesel locomotive and an electric train, 
supervision of the Victoria Line opened by the London Under- 
ground in 1969, and the Clore Pavilion at the London Zoo. 

Black was appointed professor of industrial engineer- 
ing design at the Royal College of Art in 1959. He served as 
president of the British Society of Industrial Arts and Design 
and as a trustee of the British Museum. His publications on 
exhibition and interior design include The Practice of Design 
(1946) and Public Interiors (1959). He was the brother of the 
philosopher Max *Black (1909-1988), who chiefly taught at 
Cornell University in the United States. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Art and Industry, 63 (Sept. 1957), 106. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; A. Blake, Misha Black (1984). 


[Charles Samuel Spencer] 
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BLACK DEATH, epidemic of various contagious dis- 
eases, bubonic, septicemic, and pneumonic, all caused by 
the same bacillus, pasteurella pestis, a combination of which 
raged throughout Europe between 1348 and 1350. (See Map: 
Black Death). It was the worst plague experienced since the 
sixth century. Between one-quarter and one-half of the to- 
tal population perished. In centers with denser populations, 
such as the monasteries, the proportion of victims was much 
higher. As the bacteria of this disease live in certain temper- 
atures only, the peak periods of sickness and mortality usu- 
ally occurred at certain months in the year, according to the 
local climate. 

The impact of this unprecedented catastrophe had a pro- 
found effect on the behavior of the population. People reacted 
by extremes, either seeking recourse to religion through re- 
pentance and supplication to God, or reverting to licentious- 
ness, lawbreaking, and savagery. These two types of reaction 
often combined, in particular where they concerned the at- 
titude of the non-Jewish population to the Jews. Toward the 
end of 1348 and in early 1349 countless numbers of Jews lost 
their lives in a wave of massacres which spread throughout 
Europe as a result of the accusation that the Jews had caused 
the death of Christians by poisoning the wells and other wa- 
ter sources. According to L.F. Hirst, a leading authority in this 
field, the Black Death “in all probability... originated some- 
where in the central Asiatic hinterland, where a permanent 
reservoir of infection is maintained among the wild rodents 
of the steppes. Rumors of a great mortality among Asiat- 
ics, especially Chinese, reached Europe in 1346, and by the 
spring of that year bubonic plague had reached the shores of 
the Black Sea.... From ports on the shores of the Crimea be- 
sieged by Tatars, who perished in vast numbers from the epi- 
demic... the infection was carried on shipboard to Constanti- 
nople, Genoa, Venice, and other European ports. The disease 
spread as rapidly as the transport of those days permitted... 
to the Mainland.” At the time of the Black Death no one was 
aware of this connection and the existence of contagion was 
only vaguely perceived. By some persons the catastrophe 
was ascribed to astrological conjunctions; others regarded it 
as a divine visitation. Pope *Clement v1, in his bull defend- 
ing the Jews from these accusations, saw it as “the pestilence 
with which God is afflicting the Christian people.” The vast 
majority of the population, however, was inclined to view it 
as a pestis manufacta (an artificially induced malady), the 
simplest explanation to the unsophisticated mind, and 
therefore sought the human agents thought to be spreading 
the disease. Initially, the Jews were not the only persons ac- 
cused; strangers of every type were suspected. An Avignonese 
physician relates: “Many hesitated, in some countries people 
believed that the Jews intended to poison the whole world 
and therefore killed them. In other countries they expelled 
paupers suffering from deformity; and in yet others, the no- 
bles.” Sometimes itinerant monks were suspected of placing 
the poison and spreading the disease, and they were attacked 
instead. 
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Well Poisoning Libel 

Soon, however, the feelings of helplessness to stem the plague, 
and the fierce urge to react against the death and destruction 
it caused, concentrated the force of the populace on the age- 
old target of popular Christian hostility, the Jews. Anti-Jew- 
ish violence was particularly rabid in *Germany, where it had 
been preceded by a dark half century of anti-Jewish persecu- 
tion in conjunction with a succession of *blood libels and ac- 
cusations of *host desecration. This had added to the sinis- 
ter traits already attributed to the hateful image of the Jew. In 
France, also, the way had been paved for this accusation by a 
similar charge leveled during the *Pastoureaux persecutions of 
1321. Amid the general atmosphere of hostility, and the cruelty 
of the persecutions to which the Jews had been subjected, it 
was almost logical that Christians could imagine that the Jews 
might seek revenge. Thus, a Jew who was tortured in *Freiburg 
im Breisgau in 1349, “was then asked... ‘why did they do it...” 
Then he answered: ‘because you Christians have destroyed 


so many Jews; because of what king *Armleder did; and also 
because we too want to be lords; for you have lorded long 
enough.” (“... wan umb das, das ir cristen so menigen juden 
verdarpten, do kuenig Armleder was, und ouch um das, das 
wir ouch herren wolten gewesen sin, wan ir genug lang herren 
gewesen sint;” Urkundenbuch der Stadt Freiburg im Breisgau 
(1828), nos. 193, 382). 

The first occasion on which Jews were tortured to con- 
fess complicity in spreading the Black Death was in Septem- 
ber 1348, in the Castle of Chillon on Lake Geneva. The “con- 
fessions” thus extracted indicate that their accusers wished to 
prove that the Jews had set out to poison the wells and food 
“so as to kill and destroy the whole of Christianity” (“ad in- 
terficiendam et destruendam totam legem Christianam”). The 
disease was allegedly spread by a Jew of Savoy on the instruc- 
tions of a rabbi who told him: “See, I give you a little package, 
half span in size, which contains a preparation of poison and 
venom in a narrow, stitched leathern bag. This you are to dis- 
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tribute among the wells, the cisterns, and the springs about 
Venice and the other places where you go, in order to poison 
the people who use the water....” This indictment, therefore, 
shows that his accusers recognized that the plague had spread 
from the south northward. As the case dragged on, details 
were extracted telling of further consultations held among 
the Jews, about messengers from Toledo, and other wild al- 
legations. On Oct. 3, 1348, during the summing up, an allega- 
tion providing a motive for the total destruction of Jewry was 
made; it was asserted that “before their end they said on their 
Law that it is true that all Jews, from the age of seven, cannot 
excuse themselves of this [crime], since all of them in their 
totality were cognizant and are guilty of the above actions” 
(“asseruerunt praefati Judaei ante eorum ultimum supplicium 
per legem suam esse vera dicentes quod omnes Judaei a septem 
annis circum non possint super hoc se excusare, quoniam uni- 
versaliter sciant omnes, et sint culpabiles in dicto facto”). 


Outbreak of Persecutions 

These “confessions” were sent to various cities in Germany. 
The accusation that the Jews had poisoned the wells spread 
there like wildfire, fanned by the general atmosphere of ter- 
ror. The patricians of *Strasbourg attempted to defend the 
Jews at a meeting of representatives of the Alsatian towns at 
Benfeld, but the majority rejected their plea, arguing: “If you 
are not afraid of poisoning, why have you yourselves covered 
and guarded your wells?” Correspondence on the subject be- 
tween the authorities in the various cities has been preserved. 
In general, it reveals a decision to expel the Jews from the lo- 
cality concerned for good, and to launch an immediate at- 
tack to kill them while they still remained. At *Basle the pa- 
tricians also unsuccessfully attempted to protect the Jews. In 
various cities Jews were tortured to confess their part in the 
conspiracy. The defamation, killings, and expulsions spread 
through the kingdoms of Christian Spain, France, and Ger- 
many, to Poland-Lithuania, affecting about 300 Jewish com- 
munities. On Sept. 26, 1348, Pope Clement vi issued a bull 
in Avignon denouncing this allegation, stating that “certain 
Christians, seduced by that liar, the devil, are imputing the 
pestilence to poisoning by Jews.” This imputation and the 
massacre of Jews in consequence were defined by the pope as 
“a horrible thing.” He tried to convince Christians that “since 
this pestilence is all but universal everywhere, and by a mys- 
terious decree of God has afflicted, and continues to afflict, 
both Jews and many other nations throughout the diverse re- 
gions of the earth to whom a common existence with Jews is 
unknown [the charge] that the Jews have provided the cause 
or the occasion for such a crime is without plausibility.” Both 
the emperors Charles rv and Peter 1v of Aragon also tried to 
protect the Jews from the results of the accusation. The argu- 
ments generally put forward by the rulers were expressed by 
the physician Konrad of Megenberg in his Buch der Natur ar- 
rived at in the light of his own experience: “But I know that 
there were more Jews in Vienna than in any other German city 
familiar to me, and so many of them died of the plague that 
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they were obliged to enlarge their cemetery. To have brought 
this on themselves would have been folly on their part” How- 
ever, all these appeals to reason were ineffective. The massacres 
of the Jews continued, and Jewish property was confiscated. 
Despite his policy of protecting the Jews, in 1350 the emperor 
Charles 1v formally absolved the burghers of *Cheb (Eger) 
in Bohemia for the killings and robbery they had committed 
among the Jewish population. In doing so, he stated: “Forgive- 
ness is [granted] for every transgression involving the slaying 
and destruction of Jews which has been committed without 
the positive knowledge of the leading citizens, or in their ig- 
norance, or in any other fashion whatsoever.’ By this time it 
was well-known that the accusation that Jews had spread the 
plague was false. In many places Jews were killed even before 
the plague had visited the locality. Further outbreaks of plague 
continued later in the 14"* century but Jews were no longer ac- 
cused of being the cause. 


The Martyrs 

It was recognized by the Jews that the Christians “have opened 
wide their mouths about me: they have put and spread poison 
on the water, so they say, in order to libel and attack us,’ to 
quote a contemporary dirge. Faced with this overwhelming 
antagonism, the Jews tried to defend themselves wherever pos- 
sible and in whatever way they could. In many localities fierce 
conflicts took place between the Jewish population and their 
attackers. At *Mainz the Jews set fire to their homes and to the 
Jewish street: according to some sources, 6,000 Jews perished 
in the flames. This also occurred at *Frankfurt on the Main. In 
Strasbourg, 2,000 Jews were burnt on a wooden scaffold in the 
Jewish cemetery. The manner in which the martyrs met their 
deaths is described in a contemporary Hebrew source con- 
cerning “the holy community of Nordhausen....They asked 
the burghers to permit them to prepare themselves for mar- 
tyrdom: permission having been given...they joyfully arrayed 
themselves in their prayer shawls and shrouds, both men and 
women. They [the Christians] dug a grave at the cemetery and 
covered it with wooden scaffolding...The pious ones [among 
the Jews] asked that a musician be hired to play dancing tunes 
so that they should enter the presence of God with singing. 
They took each other by the hand, both men and women, and 
danced and leapt with their whole strength before God. Their 
teacher, R. Jacob, went before them; his son, R. Meir, brought 
up the rear to see that none should lag behind. Singing and 
dancing they entered the grave, and when all had entered, R. 
Meir jumped out and walked around to make certain that 
none had stayed outside. When the burghers saw him they 
asked him to save his life [by apostasy]. He answered: “This 
now is the end of our troubles, you see me only for a while, 
and then I shall be no more’ He returned to the grave; they 
set fire to the scaffolding; they died all of them together and 
not a cry was heard” (Sefer Minhagim of Worms). This was 
the spirit that enabled European Jewry to emerge spiritually 
unscathed from the avalanche of hatred and cruelty released 
on the Jews by the Christians in Europe. 
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The Black Death not only resulted in the immediate de- 
struction of thousands of Jewish lives and the loss of Jewish 
homes and property in hundreds of communities, but had 
more far-reaching consequences. Popular imagination in- 
vested the already odious image of the Jew with even more 
horrible characteristics. It was this image that helped to shape 
the stereotype of the Jew represented by *antisemitism and 
racism in modern times. After the Black Death the legal sta- 
tus of the Jews deteriorated almost everywhere in Europe. 
Although Jews were frequently received back into the cities 
where many had been killed or driven out, sometimes within 
a year of the decision to expel them for good, they usually 
only gained permission to resettle on worse terms and in 
greater isolation than before. The position of the Jews in Ara- 
gon and Castile (*Spain) deteriorated sharply after 1348-49. 
The only countries in Europe where the events of the Black 
Death did not leave a permanent scar on the Jewish commu- 
nities were Poland-Lithuania. The reconstruction of the Jew- 
ish communities and of Jewish life and cultural activity in the 
second half of the 14‘ and the beginning of the 15 century 
clearly evidence the social and spiritual vitality of the Jewish 
people in Europe in the period. 
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[Haim Hillel Ben-Sasson] 


BLACK-JEWISH RELATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Black-Jewish contacts, and thus black-Jewish relations, date 
from the earliest years of settlement. Many of the tiny num- 
ber of Jews who came to America in the colonial period, espe- 
cially those from Spain and Portugal, engaged in international 
trade and thus were directly involved in the triangle trade of 
slavery, sugar, and rum. Others settled in many of the Ameri- 
can colonies. In northern cities like Newport, New York, and 
Boston, Jewish merchants and early industrialists found their 
livelihoods intertwined with various aspects of slavery and the 
slave trade; in the South a few Jews owned or traded slaves. By 
and large, these early Jews reflected the views of their white 
Gentile neighbors; most Northern Jews opposed slavery, while 
most Southern Jews supported it. Few were outspoken or ac- 
tive on either side, although there were notable exceptions like 
abolitionist August Bondi; Rabbi David *Einhorn, who spoke 
out against slavery in Baltimore and had to leave the city for 
his own safety; Judah *Benjamin, Jefferson Davis's secretary 
of war and later state; and Rabbi Morris *Raphall, who used 
biblical passages to justify slavery. By and large, however, there 
was very little direct “relationship” at all between them. Most 
African Americans lived in the rural South, and Jews clustered 
in the urban North. 
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In the late 19th and early 20‘ centuries, however, they 
began to meet in Northern urban centers as two major 
migration streams intersected: African Americans moving 
North and into cities in a decades-long flight from oppres- 
sion, violence, and discrimination called the Great Migration, 
and East European Jews fleeing the same forces in a different 
setting. Both groups often ended up in the same cities, some- 
times even in the same neighborhoods. Similarly poor, they 
had few housing options. And Jews, who were considered not 
fully white themselves, who had had less exposure to Amer- 
ican racism, were less violent than others, and by and large 
more radicalized by egalitarian ideologies like communism, 
socialism, and trade unionism, put up less resistance when 
African Americans moved into their neighborhoods. This is 
why, over time, many Jewish neighborhoods became black, 
not without tension but generally without violence. 

These migrations enabled both communities to orga- 
nize politically to address concerns about opportunity and 
equality. At the same time blacks and Jews met one another 
face to face, often for the first time, in economic interactions 
that more often revealed differences between the two commu- 
nities than any sense of common cause. Both developments 
were critical in shaping what we call black-Jewish relations. 

Migrants from both communities needed help settling 
in. Both were poor, subject to discrimination and bigotry, 
and both needed to help others left behind. So both commu- 
nities established defense and protective organizations. Mu- 
tual aid societies, fraternal and trade union groups such as the 
*Workmen’s Circle and the National Association of Colored 
Women's Clubs encouraged economic development and sus- 
tained social and community ties; other agencies like the NAACP 
and *American Jewish Congress concerned themselves explic- 
itly with political issues affecting their group. Others joined 
multiracial political organizations like the Communist, So- 
cialist, Democratic and Republican parties, and brought their 
community’s social and cultural values with them. The politi- 
cal Left in particular participated actively in civil rights efforts 
benefiting blacks and Jews, and stressed interracial action. 

Faced with similar challenges, however, there was vir- 
tually no cooperation between organizations from the two 
communities except on the Left. On the individual level, elite 
or politically well-connected Jews and African Americans of- 
ten cooperated with one another. Black socialist labor leader 
A. Philip Randolph considered Jews among his most reliable 
supporters; Jews were disproportionately represented on the 
founding boards of the NaacP and National Urban League. 
The NAACP’s first two presidents, Joel and Arthur Spingarn, 
were Jewish. African American Judge Hubert Delaney de- 
fended Jewish interests; Jewish Julius Rosenwald underwrote 
black educational endeavors; before his appointment to the 
Supreme Court Louis *Brandeis offered his legal services and 
his contacts to the NaAcp. The black press described East 
European pogroms and the Jewish press covered lynchings. 
Beyond these individual or informational contacts, however, 
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formal organizations rarely contacted their counterparts in 
the other community for cooperative action. 

Too poor, too overwhelmed with their own needs, black 
and Jewish agencies were small and limited in resources. 
Blacks and Jews stayed apart as well because of black anti- 
semitism and Jewish racism. These attitudes were less potent 
there than they were among white Christians but they had 
an impact nonetheless. And there was one more concern, at 
least from the Jewish side. Jewish organizations struggling for 
acceptance recognized that racism was the stronger force and 
feared that any association with such a pariah group as blacks 
would hurt their own efforts. When Jewish Leo *Frank was 
convicted of murder in 1913 on the testimony of a black man 
in an antisemitic trial in Atlanta, and lynched two years later, 
it prompted the newly formed Anti-Defamation League (ADL) 
to proclaim its commitment to defending the rights of all. But 
in practice, Frank’s murder convinced many Jews that life in 
the United States was dangerous enough without taking on 
black people’s problems as well. 

While relatively few blacks and Jews interacted politi- 
cally (outside of the Left), far more encountered each other 
in economic venues. In virtually every case, Jews had the up- 
per hand. Because Jews were white, they were able to bene- 
fit from the American system that apportioned opportunity 
more by race than by ethnicity or religion. Their white skin 
and the urban skills they had brought from Europe enabled 
Jews to succeed more quickly than African Americans; it was 
the exodus of better-off Jews into better neighborhoods that 
brought black tenants to Jewish areas in the first place. These 
Jews, and those that remained, continued to run their original 
businesses; Jews owned up to 90% of the stores in many black 
neighborhoods. So the inevitable tensions in poor neighbor- 
hoods between landlords and tenants, shopkeepers and cus- 
tomers, social workers and clients came to be seen as black- 
Jewish conflicts, and they reinforced stereotypes of greedy 
and unscrupulous Jews, or lazy or irresponsible blacks. 

Another point of contact between the two communities 
was the arts, especially music and the new medium of motion 
pictures. Meeting first in vaudeville and other performance 
areas, Jews also rose to positions of greater power and became 
impresarios and agents for black performers. The same was 
also true in sports. 

Given the limited and hierarchical nature of relations be- 
tween African Americans and American Jews, and although 
members of each community recognized the plight of the 
other, and were sensitive to prejudice, there was little posi- 
tive mutual interaction in the first third of the 20" century. 
This changed with the rise of Nazism. With Jews threatened 
in Europe, and with the rise of fascist and antisemitic groups 
in the United States, it became clear to Jewish organizations 
that they desperately needed allies. And for black people, 
who recognized bigotry when they saw it, anti-Nazi efforts 
also offered the strongest challenge to American racism. The 
black press and several black groups therefore launched what 
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they called a Double v campaign: victory against Nazism 
abroad and racism at home. Outspoken in their protest of Nazi 
atrocities, black groups also lost no opportunity to draw paral- 
lels with lynching and racial bigotry in the United States. 

Black-Jewish cooperation in the 1930s was clearly based 
on mutual self-interest, but one that recognized the shared 
danger inherent in any form of bigotry. These groups had 
come to recognize what the Left had been saying all along: that 
unity among the oppressed was the most effective weapon to 
bring about change. The Ribbentrop-Molotov, German-Soviet 
pact, however, discredited the Left in the eyes of many liber- 
als, and the emerging Cold War made suspect all programs 
espoused by Communists. Stalin’s purges alienated still more 
Jews, who abandoned the Communist Party for liberal and 
progressive Jewish political organizations. Thus, Nazism and 
the war brought black and Jewish liberals to a new recogni- 
tion of the importance of civil rights and racial tolerance. At 
the same time, anti-Communism also led them to limit their 
strategies, goals, and coalitions in ways that hobbled the po- 
tential for fundamental social change. The stage was set for 
what many consider the “golden age” of black-Jewish rela- 
tions. 

Political relations between black and Jewish political 
agencies warmed further as the modern civil rights movement 
gained real force. The two communities had gotten to know 
one another through common work. Their organizations 
had become more desirable allies as their earlier successes 
brought increased membership, stronger finances, and greater 
political access. And they shared a set of liberal values, includ- 
ing bringing change within the existing system; employing 
moderate, non-confrontational tactics in doing so; a commit- 
ment to the centrality of individual rights rather than privi- 
leges bestowed by membership in a group; and a conviction 
that it was the obligation of government to foster equal op- 
portunity. They advocated litigation, education, and legisla- 
tion to bring about equality, evidenced, for example, in the 
American Jewish Congress’s new Commission on Law and 
Social Action. 

By the late 1940s, liberal civil rights organizations rooted 
in the two communities slowly began to develop a close part- 
nership, launching programs separately and jointly to improve 
conditions for racial and religious minorities. This can still be 
viewed as self-interest, but it was now a broader concept. The 
NAACP, with the help of all the main Jewish organizations, 
won a Supreme Court case declaring restrictive housing cov- 
enants unenforceable, which benefited both groups but par- 
ticularly economically mobile Jews. The NAACP came to the 
Brown v. Board of Education case, as well as its predecessors, 
armed with amicus briefs from virtually every other black 
and Jewish civil rights organization (along with other progres- 
sive, union, religious, and civic groups). The creation of New 
York's state college system was a joint black-Jewish effort to 
combat religious and racial discrimination in higher educa- 
tion. Together they fought to make permanent the war’s Fair 
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Employment Practices Act, which outlawed employment dis- 
crimination based on race, religion, or national origin. 

They cooperated on passing anti-Klan and anti-violence 
legislation, fighting restrictions on employment applications, 
and challenging racism and antisemitism with educational 
programs that appealed to American ideals of fairness and 
democracy. The two leaders of the Leadership Conference on 
Civil Rights were an African American, Walter White, and a 
Jew, Arnold *Aronson. 

Nor was such collaboration one-sided. Jewish organi- 
zations participated in racial segregation cases; black groups 
advocated expanding immigration to accommodate wartime 
refugees, endorsed (and lobbied for) the UN resolution on 
the creation of the state of Israel, and protested Soviet anti- 
semitism. 

Because the persistence of economic tensions threatened 
these partnerships and contradicted their non-discrimina- 
tory rhetoric, black and Jewish organizations began to inter- 
vene directly. Jewish activists met with (or picketed) Jewish 
landlords and storeowners, urging them to end segregationist 
and discriminatory practices. The AJ Congress and aDL or- 
ganized Jewish merchants in black neighborhoods into asso- 
ciations charged with improving race relations, hiring more 
African-American clerks, and contributing to community 
improvement projects. (In many areas, Jews left black neigh- 
borhoods completely, diminishing tensions that way.) In both 
communities leaders worked to educate their own people on 
the dangers of bigotry against any other group. Such efforts 
succeeded widely, revealed in the disproportionate number of 
Jews supporting black civil rights compared with other whites, 
and a rapid decline in reported antisemitism in the African- 
American community. In many ways this truly was a golden 
age for black-Jewish relations. 

But these liberal successes brought new challenges. 
Jews continued to outperform blacks economically and so- 
cially. No longer segregated or discriminated against overtly 
or legally, Jews could make their way in the world far more 
easily than blacks, who continued to suffer from open discrim- 
ination and legal segregation. This divergence produced not 
only resentment on the part of black people but also Jews’ 
greater satisfaction with the current system. For Jews, educa- 
tional and reformist methods worked. For African Americans, 
who continued to face structural barriers, such approaches 
were inadequate. As black groups turned to increasingly 
confrontational tactics such as boycotts and mass demon- 
strations, most Jews moved toward a greater commitment to 
the status quo. 

The 1960s sit-ins and the rhetoric of the more activist 
civil rights workers heightened these tensions and laid bare 
the different social positions of Jews and blacks. Southern Jews 
in particular refused to get involved, save a courageous few 
very often from the more radical segment of the community. 
Most Jews, North and South, still supported the goals of, and 
contributed financially to, black civil rights organizations, but 
some questioned the tactics of what they feared could become 
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demagogic mob action. For a community invested in law and 
order to maintain its own security, pickets, civil disobedience, 
and nationalist rhetoric seemed particularly dangerous. So 
while younger and more radical - and often more assimi- 
lated - Jews continued to be overrepresented among white 
civil rights workers in groups like the Student Nonviolent 
Coordinating Committee, their liberal counterparts became 
skittish at the sound of “Black Power.” Two of the three civil 
rights workers killed in Mississippi in the summer of 1964 
were Jews. Abraham Joshua *Heschel marched with Rev. 
Martin Luther King, Jr., who expressed strong support for 
Zionism; Rabbi Joachim Prinz, a Berlin-born naturalized 
American, addressed the 1963 March on Washington. Yet as 
the civil rights movement moved North and African Ameri- 
cans sought greater social equality, Jewish suburbanites be- 
came wary. 

Black activists (and white leftists) had become radical- 
ized by the failure of the liberal promise: white resistance, po- 
lice violence, and the persistence of poverty and segregation 
suggested that liberal whites could not be trusted. And Jews 
constituted one of the largest and most visible segments of 
liberal whites. Nor did it seem that polite, liberal strategies 
could successfully challenge racism. Might confrontation, 
even violence, be appropriate? Should primacy be given to in- 
dividual rights, when black rights were systematically threat- 
ened by virtue of their being members of a group? Perhaps 
race blindness was not as effective as programs that empha- 
sized group rights. To pay for the structural changes required, 
black manifestos demanded aid and reparations from gov- 
ernment, churches, and synagogues. Pan-African national- 
ism and anti-colonialism shifted black sympathy from Israel 
to the Palestinians — just at the time of the *Six-Day War. 
Black antisemitism became visible again. All these develop- 
ments left Jews feeling threatened and, perhaps more impor- 
tantly, betrayed. 

Meanwhile, riots, violence, nationalism, and confron- 
tational black demands reinforced Jewish racism. Skepti- 
cal Jewish leaders backed off from earlier alliances. Many of 
their constituents, now in suburbs, felt less concerned with 
urban strife. Others became neoconservatives, arguing that 
liberalism had lost its way. So African Americans in turn felt 
betrayed by Jews, whom they believed had abandoned them, 
and the fight for civil rights. 

Dozens of incidents from the late 1960s through the 1990s 
reveal these stresses, from the struggle over control of schools 
in Brooklyn, New York’s Ocean Hill-Brownsville to the refusal 
of most Jewish groups to support the NAACP in the 1974 and 
1978 affirmative action cases; from Jesse Jackson’s “Hymie- 
town” remarks of 1984 to New York City Mayor Ed *Koch’s 
claim that Jews would “have to be crazy” to vote for Jackson. 
The Nation of Islam and its leader Louis Farrakhan adver- 
tised its antisemitism, while academics and students fought 
their own battles on campuses across the country. At the City 
University of New York, for example, Professor Leonard Jef- 
fries blamed Jews for the problems facing black people, and 
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Professor Michael Levin insisted that black people were infe- 
rior to whites. And of course there was real violence like that 
in the Afro-Caribbean and Orthodox Jewish neighborhood 
of Brooklyn’s Crown Heights in 1991. After a member of the 
Lubavitcher rebbe’s entourage accidentally hit and killed a 
black child, black youths attacked Jewish passers-by. One 
Jewish youth was stabbed to death. One early dimension of 
affirmative action particularly troubled Jews: quotas. African 
Americans intended quotas as a floor, designed to open up 
and include them, but Jews, for whom quotas were historically 
used to exclude and limit, balked. Once the legal concept was 
clarified, most Jews came to support affirmative action. 

All this played out against the backdrop of a rightward 
shift in the larger political scene. Even for those still commit- 
ted to black-Jewish cooperation, it appeared that few shared 
issues remained. The black community struggled with prob- 
lems of poverty, racism, crime, and improving education and 
opportunity, while Jews became increasingly concerned with 
issues surrounding Israeli security, Jewish “continuity,” and 
church-state separation. Jewish Studies programs competed 
with Black or Africana Studies for college curricula funding. 
It seemed all that was left between the two groups was fric- 
tion. Pundits proclaimed the death of the black-Jewish rela- 
tionship. 

But that is a distortion. Civil rights coalitions remained 
active into the 21‘ century, if less visible. There have been 
hundreds of local economic and political initiatives around 
the country: books, articles, and documentaries about blacks 
and Jews, congregational exchanges, public discussions - 
from Jews for Racial and Economic Justice and Boston’s Black- 
Jewish Economic Roundtable to Common Cause, a journal 
jointly published by the American Jewish Committee and 
Howard University; from the Reform Movement Religious 
Action Center’s Common Road to Justice to the Marjory Kov- 
ler Institute for Black-Jewish Relations. In Congress, the Black 
Caucus has established routine and productive cooperation 
with the more informal “Jewish caucus.” 

All this sustained, even increasing, mutual engagement 
suggests that many overlapping concerns do remain, not 
least of which is the rightward movement of the country it- 
self, opposed by a majority of both communities, who remain 
staunch Democratic voters. Problems of discrimination, un- 
equal access to opportunity, voting, and education still top 
both black and Jewish political agendas, as do commitments 
to civic community, tolerance, and diversity. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Friedman, What Went Wrong? (1995); C. 
Greenberg, Troubling the Waters: Black Jewish Relations in the Amer- 
ican Century (in press); M. Bauman and B. Kalin (eds.), The Quiet 
Voices: Southern Rabbis and Black Civil Rights, 1880s to 1990s (1997); 
P. Berman (ed.), Blacks and Jews (1994); V.P. Franklin, N. Grant et al. 
(eds.), African Americans and Jews in the Twentieth Century (1998); 
J. Washington (ed.), Jews in Black Perspectives (1984); C. West and J. 
Salzman (eds.), Struggles in the Promised Land (1997); E. Faber, Jews, 
Slaves, and the Slave Trade: Setting the Record Straight (1998). 


[Cheryl Greenberg (24 ed.)] 
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BLAKE, WILLIAM 


°BLACKSTONE, WILLIAM E. (1841-1935), Chicago busi- 
nessman who became an evangelist, missionary, and ardent 
supporter of the return of the Jews to Palestine. His “Zionistic” 
views sprang from his millennarian theology as expressed in 
his first book Jesus is Coming (1878), which was translated into 
many languages, including Hebrew. He considered the Jew- 
ish restoration to Zion as the fulfillment of biblical prophecies 
signifying the approach of the second Advent of Jesus. After 
a visit to Palestine in 1888/89, Blackstone organized meetings 
of Jews and Christians to promote his Zionist ideas. In 1891 
he initiated a memorandum to President Harrison urging the 
restoration of Palestine to the Jews as a primary solution to the 
problem of Jewish persecution in Czarist Russia. The petition 
was signed by 413 outstanding Jewish and Christian person- 
alities in the United States. In 1916 a similar memorandum 
was sent to President Wilson which may have influenced his 
positive attitude to the *Balfour Declaration. 


[Yona Malachy] 


°BLAKE, WILLIAM (1757-1827), English poet and engraver. 
One of the great figures of the English romantic movement, 
Blake described his poems as prophecies, declaring that his 
model was the Bible, which he termed “the great code of art” 
The works of Homer and Ovid were for him, by contrast, per- 
versions of art and imagination. Blake was in touch with vari- 
ous occult circles and shared with them the belief that Britain 
was the cradle of the Israelite people. This explains his ten- 
dency to identify English names and places with those in the 
Bible. His work is saturated in biblical imagery and allusion. 
His main biblical poems are “The Four Zoas,’ “Milton? and 
“Jerusalem.” The last quatrain of his preface to “Milton” well 
illustrates Blake’s revolutionary mystique: “I will not cease 
from mental fight/Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand,/Till 
we have built Jerusalem/ In England’s green and pleasant land.” 
In freeing his verse from the shackles of classical prosody and 
adopting for his prophetic books something resembling the 
syntax of the Bible, Blake may have been influenced by the 
18»-century Oxford scholar, Robert *Lowth. Although he 
knew little or no Hebrew, and was not Jewish, Blake was also 
influenced by ideas which can be traced to the *Kabbalah. His 
notion of the Giant Albion, whose limbs contain heaven and 
earth, is derived from the kabbalistic image of *Adam Kad- 
mon (Primal Man). Equally kabbalistic are his notions of a 
divine world divided into male and female principles, and his 
conception of a primordial “Fall” from which all evil flows in 
both the divine and the human realms. In spite of many Ju- 
daistic ideas and currents of feeling, Blake’s moral ideas are, 
paradoxically enough, anti-Judaic, even antisemitic. Like the 
Gnostics, he viewed the Law and the Commandments as an 
evil system, and he identified the God of Sinai with some evil 
demiurge. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Saurat, Blake and Modern Thought (1929); 
J. Bronowski, Man Without a Mask (1944); H. Fisch, Jerusalem and Al- 
bion (1964), 273-80; D. Hirst, Hidden Riches (1964); S. Damon, Blake 
Dictionary (1965); M. Roston, Poet and Prophet (1965). ADD. BIBLI- 
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BLANC, MEL 


OGRAPHY: M. Eaves (ed.), The Cambridge Companion to William 
Blake (2003); N. Frye, Fearful Symmetry (1969); ODNB online. 


[Harold Harel Fisch] 


BLANC, MEL (1908-1989), U.S. voice actor. Born in San 
Francisco, California, Blanc was one of America’s most distin- 
guished and versatile voice actors during his long career with 
Warner Brothers and Hanna-Barbera cartoons. Blanc was the 
voice of a number of Warner Brothers’ and Hanna-Barbera’s 
most famous cartoon characters, including such favorites as 
Bugs Bunny, Daffy Duck, Porky Pig, Woody Woodpecker, 
Tweety Bird, Speedy Gonzalez, and Sylvester the Cat. Blanc’s 
talents first gained recognition when he worked as a regular 
on the Jack Benny Program, on which he served as the voice 
of Benny’s automobile, violin teacher Professor LeBlanc, Polly 
the Parrot, and Benny’s pet polar bear, Carmichael. Blanc ap- 
peared on various national radio programs including Burns 
and Allen, Point Sublime and G.I. Journal, before joining War- 
ner Brothers’ renowned cartoon studio, the Leon Schlesinger 
Studios, in 1936. It was at Warner Brothers that Blanc became 
the voice of his most celebrated characters. In addition to the 
aforementioned roles, Blanc was also responsible for the voices 
of Yosemite Sam, Pepe Lepew, Foghorn Leghorn, Wile E. Coy- 
ote, Road Runner, Marvin the Martian, the Tasmanian Devil, 
and Elmer Fudd, a role inherited from Arthur Q. Bryan. Dur- 
ing the early 1960s, Blanc began working at Hanna-Barbera 
studios, where he worked alongside the prominent vocal ac- 
tors Daws Butler and Don Messick. Blanc’s best-known char- 
acters from the Hanna-Barbera era are Barney Rubble, Cosmo 
G. Spacely, Hardy Harr Harr, and Captain Caveman. His last 
original character was Heathcliff the Cat, who first appeared 
in 1981. Blanc’s tombstone and autobiography both bear his 
signature phrase, “That’s all, folks!” 

[Walter Driver (2"4 ed.)] 


BLANCHOT, MAURICE (1907-2003), French writer, nov- 
elist, essayist, and literary critic, Blanchot began his career as 
a young monarchist and right-wing journalist in the Journal 
des Debats. While studying German literature and philosophy 
in Strasbourg, he became a close friend of Emmanuel *Levi- 
nas, who introduced him to Heidegger's thought. During the 
19308, despite this friendship, Blanchot wrote in various right- 
wing newspapers, most of them related to Maurras’ Action 
Francaise, which he admired, and his articles were occasion- 
ally antisemitic in tone, describing for example Leon Blum in 
1937 as “a wog”; but Blanchot was critical of the persecution 
of the Jews as early as 1933. He also wrote in Thierry Maul- 
nier’s Combat review, which was anti-Hitlerian but favored a 
“rational antisemitism.” In 1940, he joined the Jeune France 
movement, a cultural association set up by the Vichy regime. 
In 1942 he published his novel Aminadab, named for a brother 
of Levinas murdered by the Nazis in Lithuania. 

After the war, Blanchot began a journey towards Jew- 
ish philosophy and literature, following in the footsteps of 
Levinas, whose concepts and philosophical language impreg- 
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nated Blanchot’s literary criticism. This turn towards Juda- 
ism, clearly perceptible in L’Entretien infini, to the point that 
Philippe Mesnard wrote that Blanchot “tries to think Jewish 
like Holderlin tried to think Greek,” may be seen as an en- 
deavor to cope with the horrors of genocide. Blanchot com- 
mented on Kafka, Edmond Jabes, and Martin Buber. In the 
wake of the May ’68 movement, Blanchot joined the extreme 
left wing, but ultimately left it when French left-wingers be- 
came increasingly anti-Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Collins, Maurice Blanchot et la question de 
lécriture (1986); E. Levinas, Sur Maurice Blanchot (1975); A. Touma- 
yan, Encountering the Other: the Artwork and the Problem of Differ- 
ence in Blanchot and Levinas (2004). 


[Dror Franck Sullaper (24 ed.)] 


°BLANCKENHORN, MAX (1861-1947), German geologist 
who became famous principally for his research and publi- 
cations on the geology of the Near East, Syria, and particu- 
larly Erez Israel. Blanckenhorn visited the countries of the 
Near East many times and worked together with A. *Aaron- 
sohn and the zoologist Israel *Aharoni. He was also a friend 
of Otto *Warburg, with whom he worked to deepen and 
spread knowledge of the natural resources of Erez Israel. 
As the then virtually only expert on the geology of Erez 
Israel, Blanckenhorn often advised Zionist leaders on matters 
concerning economic resources of the country. From 1889 
to 1940 he published more than 50 pieces of research on the 
general and structural geology of the Near East, on the stra- 
tigraphy, paleontology, prehistory, seismology, and climatol- 
ogy, and on mineral resources such as phosphates, bitumen, 
and the salts of the Dead Sea. He prepared the first geological 
maps of the Jerusalem area (1905), of the Near East (in Inter- 
national Map of Europe containing the Mediterranean area, 
1902-11), and of Erez Israel on a scale of 1:700,000 (1912). Of 
great importance are his paleontological monographs on the 
fossils from Erez Israel and Syria. A detailed list of his pub- 
lications on the Middle East appeared in Israel Journal of 
Earth-Sciences. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Avnimelech, in: Israel Journal of Earth- 


Sciences, 12 (1963/64), 1-7. 
[Moshe A. Avnimelech] 


BLANES, JACOB (1877-1943), one of the last cantors of the 
Portuguese Synagogue of Amsterdam before the Holocaust. 
He was appointed in 1902. Blanes insisted on full accuracy in 
recitation, a characteristic feature of Sephardi cantoral sing- 
ing in Amsterdam. He had a deep knowledge of Hazande, 
including many ancient melodies for the *Kaddish, etc. He 
had great influence on younger men anxious to preserve the 
tradition of hazzanut, and the few pupils of his who survived 
World War 11 were afterward to be found in communities in 
various parts of the world. Blanes himself died after being de- 
ported from Holland in 1943. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: ESN, 1 (1949), 70-71. 
[Simon Vega] 
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BLANK, ARTHUR M. (1942- ), U.S. entrepreneur, philan- 
thropist. Born in Queens, N.Y., Blank received an accounting 
degree from Babson College and worked as an accountant be- 
fore joining a small pharmaceutical company started by his 
father. When the company was bought by Daylin, Blank be- 
came an executive at a Daylin drugstore unit. He then moved 
to the Handy Dan Improvement Centers, a division of Day- 
lin, where he met Bernard *Marcus. In 1978, Blank and Mar- 
cus were fired by Daylin over disagreements about the small 
chain's future and decided to go into the home-improvement 
business. After surveying four cities, they settled on Atlanta 
as the place with the right market and real estate conditions 
to test their theory that consumers would flock to huge stores 
offering a broad selection of home improvement products, low 
prices, and hospitable service. They opened three Home Depot 
stores in 1979, employing 200 workers, and had $7 million in 
sales. They lost nearly $1 million. But their fortunes changed 
and the company went public in 1981. Their goal was to en- 
courage creativity from everyone from sales people to man- 
agers, with stock options offered even to the lowest-level em- 
ployees. Their adversary was the lumberyard down the street, 
not the boss. This familial structure, plus a ferocious sense 
of competition, proved a winning combination. Eventually, 
their muscle helped put Handy Dan out of business. By the 
end of 1998, Home Depot had grown to almost 800 stores, 
had 157,000 employees, and recorded more than $30 billion 
in sales. Home Depot became the do-it-yourself giant, pro- 
viding everything from screws to electrical wiring for Amer- 
ican fixer-uppers. It also opened stores in other countries, in 
Canada and South America. 

Blank served as chief executive from May 1997 until 
December 2001, when he turned over day-to-day manage- 
ment to an executive from General Electric. During Blank’s 
tenure, Home Depot sales more than doubled and the com- 
pany’s stock price almost tripled. Blank said he planned 
to devote more time to his family foundation and to his wife, 
who was expecting twins. In December 2001, Blank also 
completed a deal to buy the Atlanta Falcons professional foot- 
ball franchise for $545 million. Blank and Marcus became 
philanthropic leaders in Atlanta and Blank was chairman 
of the local Chamber of Commerce. When he retired, his 
stock holdings were estimated at $1.6 billion. His founda- 
tion gave away $100 million from 1995 through 2002. His 
philanthropies ranged from a new venue for the Atlanta 
Symphony Orchestra to restoring green space in the inner city 
to helping such nonprofits as Outward Bound and Zoo At- 
lanta. About 90 percent of the funds the Blank Family Foun- 
dation gives away goes to youth projects, but other causes 
also receive support. The foundation gives to many Jewish 
organizations. The Home Depot company has spawned as 
many as 1,000 millionaires. One former executive vice presi- 
dent, Ronald M. Brill, who helped start the company, gave $1 
million for an endowment at the Atlanta Jewish Community 
Center in 1999. 

[Stewart Kampel (24 ed.)] 
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BLANK, MAURICE 


BLANK, LEON (1867-1934), Yiddish actor. Born in Lith- 
uania, Blank and his family subsequently moved to Ro- 
mania. He sang in synagogue choirs as a child but was at- 
tracted to Yiddish theater. He reached the U.S. in 1886, as 
a stowaway with Mogulesko’s company. He started out as a 
member of the chorus but soon turned to acting. As a singer 
and a dramatic reader, Blank made a number of recordings 
in Yiddish. 

His appearance in the play David’s Fidele (“David's 
Violin, 1897) brought him recognition and started him on 
a successful career. Blank was one of the founders of the 
Hebrew Actor’s Union in 1899. In the 1920s he starred in 
many of Jacob *Gordin’s plays at the National Theatre, Liberty 
Theatre, and Public Theatre in New York. For a short period 
he was a member of a Yiddish theater company in Philadel- 
phia, but he spent most of his time on the road, perform- 
ing across the U.S. Despite offers from Broadway and Holly- 
wood, Blank remained attached to the Jewish theater. His 
memoirs were serialized in Der Forverts (Oct. 5, 1928-Jan. 
29, 1929). 

[Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


BLANK, MAURICE (1848-1921), Romanian banker. Born in 
Pitesti, Romania, Blank was one of the first Romanian Jews 
to receive diplomas in economics and finance at the Vienna 
and Leipzig universities. He went to work in Bucharest in 
the banking house of Jacob Marmorosh, who later invited 
him to become a partner. Marmorosh, Blank and Company 
became Romania’s largest bank after the Romanian National 
Bank. Blank made important connections with East Euro- 
pean financial institutions and was instrumental in developing 
his country’s economic relations with the rest of Europe, par- 
ticularly after Romania became independent in 1878. His bank 
shared in developing many of the country’s industries, helped 
to introduce steel trains, and made possible the financing 
of the great tunnel project at Barbosi. Blank was involved in 
Jewish and general communal affairs, giving generous sup- 
port to cultural institutions and founding theaters and pub- 
lishing houses. His son ARISTIDE BLANK (1884-1962) became 
general director of the bank on his father’s death and was 
also a supporter of many Jewish and general causes. He pub- 
lished a number of studies on finance, and some plays in 
Romanian and French. Aristide Blank was also a promoter 
of Romanian culture: he financed the publication of books 
on history and archaeology, bought the Adevarul and Di- 
mineata dailies, and supported the Popular Theater of Bu- 
charest and the Romanian school in Paris. He also founded 
the nonprofit Cultura Nationala publishing house, which 
published books in the fields of literature, the humanities, 
and social sciences, with the aim of encouraging writers and 
promoting good literature. He also financed the translation 
of the Bible into Romanian by the writer-priest Gala Galac- 
tion. In 1950, ruined and persecuted by the Communist re- 
gime, Aristide Blank left for Paris, where he lived in poverty 
and died. 
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BLANK, SAMUEL LEIB 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Bickel, Yahadut Romanyah (1978), 
47-50, 321; A Mirodan, Dictionar neconventional, 1 (1986), 174-79; L. 
Bathory, in: Studia Judaica, 1 (1991), 94-103. 


[Joachim O. Ronall / Lucian-Zeev Herscovici (2™¢ ed.)] 


BLANK, SAMUEL LEIB (1893-1962), Hebrew novelist and 
short-story writer. Blank, who was born in the Ukraine, spent 
his formative years in Bessarabia and in 1922 settled in the 
United States. His early stories described the Jewish farm- 
ers of Bessarabia, and his tetralogy Zon, Adamah, Nahalah 
(1930-33), and Moshavah (1936) focused upon a simple pro- 
tagonist, significantly and symbolically called “Bo’az.”” Blank 
was not a subtle psychologist, but he vividly depicted the Jew- 
ish man of the soil in his primitive surroundings. When he 
attempted to portray the harsher realities of life after World 
War 1, such as the pogroms in the Ukraine in his Bi-Sheat 
Herum (1932) or the maladjusted immigrant in America, as in 
Mr. Kunis (1934) or Iy ha-Demaot (1941), he verged on melo- 
drama. Al Admat Amerikah (1958) and Ez ha-Sadeh (1961) 
were among his last works. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Waxman, Literature, 4 (19607), 1055-58; 
5 (19607), 202-4; M. Ribalow, Im ha-Kad el ha Mabbua (1950), 
237-43. 
[Eisig Silberschlag] 


BLANK, SHELDON HAAS (1896-1989), U.S. rabbi and 
Bible scholar. Blank was ordained at Hebrew Union College, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1923. From 1926 he taught Bible at the 
Hebrew Union College. Blank published numerous studies 
on many aspects of biblical scholarship, dealing with ques- 
tions of the text and of social and political history. He made a 
special contribution by his insights into the religious experi- 
ence of biblical personalities, especially the prophets, and by 
his exposition of their religious ideas. These qualities char- 
acterize his books Prophetic Faith in Isaiah (1958) and Jere- 
miah: Man and Prophet (1961) as well as such essays as “Men 
against God, the Promethean Element in Biblical Prayer” (in 
JBL, 72 (1953), 1-13), “Doest Thou Well to Be Angry? A Study 
in Self-Pity” (in HUCA, 26 (1955), 29-41), and “Of a Truth the 
Lord Hath Sent Me, an Inquiry into the Source of the Proph- 
et’s Authority” (1955). In these studies he strictly followed the 
canons of critical scholarship. Elsewhere, however, he sought 
to reinterpret biblical thoughts in terms of the present day: 
“The Relevance of Prophetic Thought for the Modern Rabbi” 
(CCARY, 65 (1955), 163-72) and The Dawn of Our Responsibil- 
ity (1961). He was editor of the Hebrew Union College Annual 
for more than 60 years, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dictionary Catalog of the Klau Library, 
4 (1964), 465-70. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: HUC-JIR at 100 Years 
(1976). 
[Bernard J. Bamberger] 


BLANKENSTEIN, MARCUS VAN (1880-1964), Dutch 


journalist. From 1909 to 1920, Blankenstein reported from 
Berlin, returned to Rotterdam in 1931, and became chief for- 
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eign editor of the Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant. He left 
in 1936 when his articles were considered too anti-Nazi. He 
reached England in 1940 and became chief editor of the Free 
Dutch weekly Vrij Nederland in London. After the war he 
was a foreign editor and roving correspondent of the daily 
Het Parool. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. van Blankenstein, Dr. M. van Blan- 
kenstein: een Nederlandse dagbladdiplomaat, 1880-1964 (1999). 


BLANKFORT, MICHAEL S. (1907-1982), novelist, and 
screenwriter. After publishing The Widow-Makers (1946) and 
Big Yankee, the Life of Carlson of the Raiders (1947), Blankfort, 
an ardent Zionist, achieved international success with The Jug- 
gler (1952), which deals with a young refugee’s adjustment to 
normal life in the State of Israel. His other works include The 
Strong Hand (1956), about a young Orthodox rabbi’s tragic love 
affair with a war widow; screenplays, such as his adaptation of 
Herman Wouk’s The Caine Mutiny (1954); and Behold the Fire 
(1965), a novel based on the exploits of the *Nili conspirators 
for which he was awarded the S.Y. Agnon Prize. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: “Michael Blankfort, 74; in: New York 
Times (July 16, 1982), B4. 


BLANKSTEIN, CECIL (1908-1989), Canadian architect. 
Blankstein was born in Winnipeg, Manitoba, into a building 
and architectural dynasty. His grandfather Meyer was a con- 
tractor and stonemason in Odessa and his father Max was a 
Russian-trained architect who practiced in Winnipeg from 
1905, the first registered Jewish architect in western Canada. 
Cecil Blankstein graduated with a degree in architecture from 
the University of Manitoba in 1929. His sister Evelyn and 
brother Morley were also architects and his son Arthur be- 
came an interior designer in Winnipeg and son Max a town 
planner in Israel. 

Heavily influenced by the German Bauhaus tradition, 
Blankstein’s contemporary designs graced residential, com- 
mercial, and public building in Winnipeg and elsewhere in 
Canada, including the Winnipeg Concert Hall, Winnipeg 
Airport, Winnipeg City Hall, Winnipeg Post Office, the Lorne 
Building in Ottawa, which until recently housed The National 
Gallery of Canada, and buildings on several Canadian uni- 
versity campuses. Of special note are Blankstein’s contempo- 
rary postwar design for Winnipeg's Shaarey Zedek Synagogue 
and his imaginative conception, in the late 1960s, for a major 
terraced housing project, Tzameret Habirah, in Jerusalem's 
French Hill quarter. Blankstein’s artful combination of row 
housing with stacked building techniques set a new standard 
for hillside residential construction in Israel. 


[Harold Troper (2"¢ ed.)] 


BLANTER, MATVEY ISAAKOVICH (1903-1990), song- 
writer. Born in Pochep, Ukraine, Blanter studied violin, the- 
ory, and composition in various institutions in Kiev (1915-17) 
and Moscow (1917-21). His pieces and music for the Lenin- 
grad Satirical Theater attracted early attention. During the 
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period that he worked with the Krokodil miniature theater 
in Gorky, he developed an individual humorous style. He 
wrote for musical comedies, and his tune “Katyusha” attained 
popular success during World War 11. His music, which made 
use of folk melodies, also shows an urban vernacular and jazz 
influences. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: V. Zak, Matvey Blanter (1973); L. Genina, in: 
Sovetskaya muzyka, 4 (1983), 4-7; Izvestia (28 Sept. 1990) 


BLASER, ISAAC (1837-1907), Russian rabbi and educator. 
Blaser was one of the foremost disciples of R. Israel *Lipkin 
(Salanter), whose Musar (ethicist) *movement he helped de- 
velop and lead. In the early 1850s, Blaser moved from his 
native Vilna to Kovno, Lithuania, where he came under 
the influence of Lipkin. In 1864 he reluctantly accepted the 
rabbinate of St. Petersburg, hence the name by which he is 
familiarly known, “Reb Itzelle Peterburger.” During this time 
he wrote halakhic works and responsa, arousing the opposi- 
tion of the maskilim. He left the rabbinate in 1878, returning 
to Kovno where he headed the kolel (“advanced talmudical 
academy”), and sent emissaries throughout the world to gain 
support for it. He helped to found the yeshivah of *Slobodka. 
About 1891, as the result of bitter controversy concerning the 
Musar movement, he left the kolel of Kovno and helped to 
found other such Musar-oriented schools elsewhere. Increas- 
ing opposition to the Musar movement (1896-98) and to Bla- 
ser, its chief exponent, forced the yeshivah to leave its premises 
in Slobodka, and it finally became established in Kelm (1898). 
In 1904 Blaser, favoring the idea of Jewish colonization of Pal- 
estine, immigrated to and settled in Jerusalem, where he died. 
His main contribution to the Musar movement was his em- 
phasis on acquiring “fear of the Lord” (i.e., piety) by means 
of emotional meditation in works of musar. Unlike other dis- 
ciples of Salanter, who expounded musar intellectually, Blaser 
held that knowledge and conceptualization were inadequate 
to the task of curbing man’s baser instincts. “Fear of the Lord” 
could be aroused only by an unsophisticated contemplation 
of man’s physical vulnerability, his moral lowliness, and his 
punishment for continued disobedience. Since he held that 
the form of such meditation makes a more lasting impression 
than the contents, he prescribed the reading aloud of musar 
texts in a melancholy melody, with frequent periods of weep- 
ing. Similarly, his preaching was simple, sad, and usually ac- 
companied by tears. Blaser’s major literary contribution to the 
Musar movement, Or Yisrael (“Light of Israel,” 1900), was of- 
ten reprinted, and for several decades was the only available 
exposition of musar. Blaser here expounded the fundamentals 
of the Musar approach and presented excerpts from the let- 
ters of Israel Lipkin, along with evaluations of the teachings 
of the founders of the Musar movement and of some of its 
leading personalities. His major halakhic work is Peri Yizhak 
(“Fruit of Isaac”); the first volume was published in Vilna in 
1881, some 14 years after he had completed writing it. The 
second volume was published posthumously in 1912. He con- 
tributed numerous articles, both on halakhah and musar, to 
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the various rabbinic journals of the day. Much of his writing 
remained unpublished. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Katz, Tenuat ha-Musar, 2 (1954), 220-73; 
S. Bialoblotzki, in: Yahadut Lita, 1 (1959), 194-7; Ch. Zaichyk, Ha- 
Meorot ha-Gedolim (1962), 109-29. 
[Norman Lamm] 


BLASPHEMY, in the broadest (and least precise) sense any 
act contrary to the will of God or derogatory to His power. 
Blasphemy is the term employed to translate the Hebrew 
verbs heref, giddef, and niez (e.g., Isa. 37:6, gdf, where the ser- 
vants of the king of Assyria denied the Lord’s power to save 
Israel; and Ezek. 20:27, where it refers to Israel’s sacrifices on 
the High Places). In the narrower and more precise sense, the 
word is used to mean speaking contemptuously of the Deity. 
The classic instance in the Bible is Leviticus 24:10-23, where 
the pronouncement (nakav, naqav) of the name of God ap- 
pears in conjunction with the verb killel (qillel). God (Elohim) 
also appears as the object of the verb qillel in Exodus 22:27 (see 
also 1 Kings 21:10, 13, where qillel is euphemistically displaced 
by its antonym berekh, “to bless” or “to renounce”; see *Eu- 
phemism and Dysphemism). ‘The rabbinic interpretation of 
Leviticus 24:10-23 and Exodus 22:27 as wishing (i.e., wishing 
harm, Sanh. 7:5) establishes a definition of blasphemy such as 
to render the actual perpetration (and the application of the 
penalty, capital punishment) out of the realm of probability. 
The verb qallel rarely means “to curse.” Rather it subsumes a 
wide range of abuse, often nonverbal in nature. “To curse” 
the Deity meant to repudiate Him, to violate His norms; blas- 
phemy on the part of an Israelite, in the narrow sense, is a 
concept alien to biblical thought. 

[Herbert Chanan Brichto] 


In the Talmud 

The Mishnah (Sanh. 7:5), rules that the death sentence by 
stoning should be applied only in the case where the blas- 
phemer had uttered the *Tetragrammaton and two witnesses 
had warned him prior to the transgression. In the Talmud, 
however, R. Meir extends this punishment to cases where the 
blasphemer had used one of the ‘attributes, i-e., substitute 
names of God (Sanh. 56a). The accepted halakhah is that only 
the one who has uttered the Tetragrammaton be sentenced to 
death by stoning; the offender who pronounced the substitute 
names is only flogged (Maim., Yad, Avodat Kokhavim, 2:7). In 
the court procedure (Sanh. 5:7 and Sanh. 60a) the witnesses 
for the prosecution testified to the words of the blasphemer by 
substituting the expressions “Yose shall strike Yose” (yakkeh 
Yose et Yose). Toward the end of the hearing, however, after 
the audience had been dismissed, the senior witness was asked 
to repeat the exact words uttered by the blasphemer. Upon 
their pronouncement (i.e., of the Tetragrammaton), the judges 
stood up and rent their garments. The act expressed their pro- 
found mourning at hearing the name of God profaned. The 
custom of tearing one’s clothes on hearing blasphemy is at- 
tested to in 11 Kings 18:37, where it is told that Eliakim and his 
associates tore their garments upon hearing the blasphemous 
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words of the Assyrian warlord *Rab-Shakeh (Sanh. 60a). It is 
codified in Shulhan Arukh (yp 340:37) that whoever bears a 
blasphemy whether with the Tetragrammaton or with attri- 
butes, in any language and from a Jew, even from the mouth 
of a witness, must rend his garment. The second and any suc- 
cessive witnesses only testified: “I have heard the same words” 
(Sanh. 7:5); according to the opinion of *Abba Saul, whoever 
utters the Tetragrammaton in public is excluded from the 
world to come (Av. Zar. 18a). Besides the sacrilege of God, vi- 
tuperation against the king, God’s anointed servant, was also 
considered blasphemy (cf. Ex. 22:27 and 1 Kings 21:10). Gen- 
tiles, too, are obliged to refrain from blasphemy since this is 
one of the Seven *Noachide Laws (Sanh. 56a, 60a). Maimo- 
nides also classified as blasphemy the erasure of God’s name 
written on paper or engraved on stone, etc., which was to be 
punished by flogging (Yad, Yesodei ha-Torah 6:1-6). After 
Jewish courts were deprived of jurisdiction in those cases 
where capital punishment was applied, excommunication 
(see *herem) was the usual sanction against a blasphemer (J. 
Mueller (ed.), Teshuvot Geonei Mizrah u-Maarav (1898), 274, 
responsum no. 103 by Amram Gaon). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenstein, Dinim, 68. 


BLAU, AMRAM (1894-1974), rabbi, leader of the ultra-Or- 
thodox sect *Neturei Karta. Blau was born in Jerusalem into a 
noted religious family. He was a leading member of the Agu- 
dat Israel youth movement in the early 1930s. Blau and some 
of his colleagues left the movement in 1935 and founded the 
extreme anti-Zionist Hevrat Hayyim, later to become Netu- 
rei Karta. His fierce opposition to Zionism and Agudat Israel, 
sometimes expressed violently, led on several occasions to his 
prosecution and imprisonment. His anti- Zionist attitude did 
not change with the establishment of the State of Israel (1948), 
which he refused to recognize. Blau and his followers rejected 
the State of Israel on so-called “halakhic” grounds, rejecting 
a state run by secular Jews. In addition, Blau continually de- 
nounced the establishment of a Jewish state before the com- 
ing of the Messiah as an act of infamy and blasphemy. In 1965, 
after the death of his first wife, he married a proselyte, Ruth 
Ben-David, despite the opposition of the ultra-Orthodox bet 
din and some of his followers. 


[Menachem Friedman / David Derovan (2"4 ed.)] 


BLAU, BRUNO (1881-1954), German lawyer and sociologist. 
Born in West Prussia, Blau practiced law in Berlin. In 1908 
he joined A. *Ruppin as editor, and from 1909 was the sole 
editor, of the Zeitschrift fuer Demographie und Statistik der 
Juden (1904-19; new series 1924-27), published by the Buero 
fuer Statistik der Juden, of which Blau became director after 
Ruppin left for Palestine in 1907. Because of his severe illness, 
the Nazis did not deport him during World War 11 but kept 
him confined in the police section of the Berlin Jewish Hos- 
pital. Blau immigrated to the United States after the war, but 
returned to Germany before his death. Among Blau’s many 
published works are Kriminalitaet der deutschen Juden (1906) 
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and Das Ende der Juden in Deutschland (1950; Last Days of 
German Jewry, 1953). He also edited the anthology Statistik 
der Juden (1918). Of particular importance is his work on anti- 
Jewish Nazi legislation and administrative orders, Ausnah- 
merecht fuer die Juden in den europaeischen Laendern (vol. 1, 
1952), which is a collection of documents from Germany and 
was reprinted as Ausnahmerecht fuer die Juden in Deutsch- 
land, 1933-1945 (1954). 


BLAU, FRITZ (1865-1929), Austrian chemist. From 1890 
he taught at Vienna University. In 1902 he joined the Aure- 
gesellschaft in Berlin, and from 1919 was head of research of 
the Osram Company in Berlin, at that time one of the fore- 
most industrial firms in Germany. He took out 185 patents, 
some in organic chemistry, but most dealing with tungsten, 
incandescent electric lamps, gases, and radiation. This work 
led to other patented developments in wireless telegraphy, 
electric furnaces, and X-ray machines and techniques. In ad- 
dition, Blau published many papers in scientific journals on 
these subjects. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zeitschrift fuer technische Physik, 6 (1925), 


278-359. 
{Samuel Aaron Miller] 


BLAU, HERBERT (1926- ), U.S. theater director and edu- 
cator. Born in New York, Blau received a bachelor’s degree in 
chemical engineering from New York University (1947), an 
M.A. in drama from Stanford University (1949), and a Ph.D. 
in English and American literature from Stanford (1954). He 
formed the Actor’s Workshop in San Francisco with Jules *Ir- 
ving, in 1952. One of Blau’s innovative acts was to present a 
play to the inmates of San Quentin penitentiary. On November 
19, 1957, a group of actors faced an audience of 1,400 convicts. 
No live play had been performed at San Quentin since Sarah 
Bernhardt had appeared there in 1913. Now, 45 years later, 
the play that had been chosen, largely because no women ap- 
peared in it, was Samuel Beckett’s Waiting for Godot. It was an 
unequivocal success. Overall, this repertory theater was highly 
successful but failed financially, and closed in 1965. Blau and 
Irving then directed the Lincoln Center Repertory Theater, 
New York, but Blau resigned in 1968. His last extended work 
in the theater was as artistic director of the experimental group 
KRAKEN (1968-81). Blau served as its first provost as well as 
dean of the School of Theater. A radical departure from the 
already innovative theater that Blau had been associated with, 
the work of KRAKEN included some of the first productions 
in the U.S. of such controversial dramatists of the modernist 
period as Brecht, Beckett, *Pinter, lonesco, Whiting, Arden, 
Duerrenmatt, Frisch, and Genet. 

Blau was distinguished professor of English and Mod- 
ern Studies at the University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee, where 
he was also a senior fellow at the Center for 20‘ Century 
Studies. Subsequently he was the Byron W. and Alice L. Lock- 
wood Professor in the Humanities at the University of Wash- 
ington. 
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Regarded as the reigning theorist of theater and per- 
formance in our time, Blau wrote many books on the sub- 
ject. Sails of the Herring Fleet: Essays on Beckett (2000) traces 
Blau’s encounters with the work of Samuel Beckett. He di- 
rected Beckett’s plays when they were still virtually unknown, 
and for more than four decades remained one of the leading 
interpreters of his work. In addition to now-classic essays, 
the book includes two interviews - one from Blau’s expe- 
rience directing Waiting for Godot at San Quentin prison 
and one from his last visit with Beckett, just before the play- 
wright’s death. Take Up the Bodies: Theater at the Vanishing 
Point (1982) and Blooded Thought: Occasions of Theater (1982) 
received the George Jean Nathan Award for Dramatic Criti- 
cism. Other books by Blau include The Impossible Theater. 
A Manifesto (1964), The Eye of Prey: Subversions of the Post- 
modern (1987), The Audience (1990), To All Appearances: Ide- 
ology and Performance (1992), Nothing in Itself: Complexions 
of Fashion (1999), and The Dubious Spectacle: Extremities of 
Theater, 1976-2000 (2002). 

Blau received The Kenyon Review award for literary ex- 


cellence. 
[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


BLAU, JOSEPH LEON (1909-1986), U.S. educator and his- 
torian of ideas. Born in Brooklyn, New York, Blau was edu- 
cated at Columbia University. He taught at Columbia from 
1944, where he later became a professor of religion (1962-77). 
In 1966 he became vice president of the Conference on Jewish 
Social Studies. Blau followed the philosophic tradition of natu- 
ralistic humanism in the line of John Dewey and his school at 
Columbia. He carried on their interest in the history of philos- 
ophy in America in his book Men and Movements in American 
Philosophy (1952) and in monographic studies. 

As Blau was a student (and, later, collaborator) of Salo 
W. *Baron, his approach to Jewish history emphasizes in- 
terdisciplinary and cross-cultural influences. He opposes 
the conventional interpretation that the development of the 
Jewish religious and philosophical tradition is mainly linear, 
maintaining that the Jews were not cut off from cross-cultural 
contact for any significant period of their history. He com- 
piled The Jews of the United States, 1790-1840 (ed. with S.W. 
Baron, 1963), and wrote Judaism in America (1976). His book 
‘The Story of Jewish Philosophy (1962) explores the ways in 
which Jewish thinkers absorbed and modified the ideas cur- 
rent in their cultural environment. In Modern Varieties of Ju- 
daism (1966), Blau demonstrates the same principle of inter- 
play of tradition and environment in the shaping of Jewish 
religion since the 18 century. The Christian Interpretation of 
the Cabala in the Renaissance (1944) investigates the flow of 
ideas in the reverse direction — that is, from Jewish to Chris- 
tian thinkers. 

Blau also edited the book Essays on Jewish Life and 
Thought: Presented in Honor of Salo Wittmeyer Baron (1959). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Wohlgelernter, History, Religion, 
and American Democracy (1993). 
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BLAU, JOSHUA (1919-_), scholar of biblical Hebrew gram- 
mar, Middle Arabic, and *Genizah manuscripts. Born in Cluj, 
Transylvania, Blau studied in the Jewish Gymnasium in Bu- 
dapest and Baden. He had barely spent a year in Jewish stud- 
ies at the Rabbinical Seminary and Semitic languages at the 
University of Vienna when he had to flee the country in 1938 
after its occupation by the Nazis. He immigrated to Palestine 
with his parents, where he continued his academic studies in 
Hebrew, Bible, and Arabic at the Hebrew University of Jeru- 
salem (M.A., 1942). In 1948 he presented his dissertation on 
The Grammar of Judeo-Arabic, but was only awarded a Ph.D. 
two years later, after the War of Independence, during which 
he served in the army and took part in battles in Jerusalem. 

In 1956 he was appointed senior lecturer at Tel Aviv 
University and a year later lecturer at the Hebrew Univer- 
sity (professor from 1962), where he taught until his retire- 
ment in 1986. 

Blau was a member of the Academy of Hebrew Language 
from the 1950s, was its president in 1981-93, and editor of its 
journal, Leshonenu, in 1981-99. Blau was also a member of the 
Israeli Academy for Sciences and Humanities from 1968 and 
head of Humanities, 1989-95; honorary fellow of the Royal 
Asiatic Society; and corresponding fellow of the American 
Academy for Jewish Research. 

Blau’s research focused on the fields of biblical Hebrew 
grammar, Semitic languages, and medieval Arabic. His books 
Torat ha-Hegeh ve-ha-Zurot (“Phonology and Morphology of 
Biblical Hebrew,’ 1971), Ozar Leshon ha-Mikra (“A Concor- 
dance and Dictionary of the Bible,” with S.A. Loewenstamm 
and M.Z. Kaddari, vol. 1 (1957), 2 (1960), 3 (1968)), Dikduk 
ha-Aravit ha-Yehudit shel Yemei ha-Beinayim (“Grammar of 
Judeo-Arabic of the Middle-Ages,” 1962, updated 1980) and 
others (see below) along with hundreds of articles brought 
him the fame as the leading authority on Judeo-Arabic and 
a prominent expert on other branches of Semitic languages. 
Blau described the rise of Judeo-Arabic in The Emergence and 
Linguistic Background of Judaeo-Arabic: A Study of the Origins 
of Middle Arabic (1965, 1999”), and also published A Grammar 
of Christian Arabic (3 vols., 1966-67). In these works Blau pro- 
vided a solid foundation for research into medieval Judeo- and 
Christian-Arabic. These linguistic types had never been sufh- 
ciently studied or assessed before, because they were outside 
the scope of Muslim culture. In his studies, Blau provided a 
profound analysis and thorough description of a full-fledged 
and unique literature. He also showed the importance of this 
layer of Arabic in the crystallization of general standard Ar- 
abic as it has come down to us. Together with Prof. Simon 
Hopkins, he discovered an early phonetic method of Judeo- 
Arabic spelling, which enables us to reconstruct the very be- 
ginnings of Judeo-Arabic culture. Blau’s research project on 
Middle Arabic will be completed with the publication of his 
immense Dictionary of Medieval Judeo-Arabic Texts. 

Another important achievement of Blau’s consists in 
his annotated critical edition of Teshuvot ha-Rambam (“Re- 
sponsa of Maimonides”) in three volumes (1958, 1960-61) 
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with a Hebrew translation of the Arabic original, and an ad- 
ditional volume (1986). 

Blau was founding president (1983-99) of the Associa- 
tion for Medieval Judeo-Arabic, which holds an international 
biannual conference. 

Blau also contributed to the field of education. Thousands 
of high school and college students learned Hebrew grammar 
from his series Dikduk Ivri Shittati, Yesodot ha-Tahbir, and 
Yesodot Torat ha-Lashon (2 vols.). 

Blau was awarded the Ben-Zvi Prize in 1980; the Wil- 
helm Bacher Medal (Hungary) in 1999; the Mark Lidzbarski 
Medal in 2000; the Rothschild Prize in 1992; and the Israel 
Prize in 1985. 

A list of Blau’s publications up to 1991 is to be found 
in Hebrew and Arabic Studies in Honour of Joshua Blau, 
Presented by Friends and Students on the Occasion of his Sev- 
entieth Birthday (ed. H. Ben-Shammai; 1993), pp. 1-34. Sub- 
sequently he published over 60 articles and three books: 
Iyyunim be-Valshanut Ivrit (1996), Topics in Hebrew and Se- 
mitic Linguistics (1998), and A Handbook of Early Middle Ar- 
abic (2003). 

Blau’s father, Pinchas (Paul), was one of the founders of 
the Hungarian Zionist daily newspaper *Uj Kelet at the end 
of World War I. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Hebrew University of Jerusalem — Gen- 
eral Information (2000), 66; J. Blau, Mi-Transilvani ah li-Yerusha- 
layim (2000); Perasei Rotshild li-Shenat 1992, 5; Perasei Yisrael ha- 
Tashmah (1985), 8-9. 

[Aharon Maman (2"4 ed.)] 


BLAU, LUDWIG LAJOS (1861-1936), scholar. Blau studied 
at yeshivot, the Jewish Theological Seminary of Budapest, 
and the University of Budapest. As a student he was invited to 
teach at the Seminary where in 1889 he became a full professor. 
In 1914 Blau became director of the Seminary. For 40 years he 
was the editor of the Hungarian Jewish scholarly journal, Mag- 
yar Zsidé Szemle. In 1911 he founded the Hebrew review Ha- 
Zofeh le-Hokhmat Yisrael be-Erez Hagar, which he edited un- 
til 1931. Blau was a prolific Jewish scholar who contributed to 
almost every aspect of Jewish learning. He was a regular con- 
tributor to most of the Jewish and non-Jewish scholarly peri- 
odicals dedicated to theology and philology. His bibliography 
includes 887 items and in the Zsidé Szemle he reviewed 1,383 
books. He was among the first to evaluate the talmudic infor- 
mation on the Bible and the masorah (Masoretische Untersu- 
chungen, 1891; Zur Einleitung in die Heilige Schrift, 1894). He 
also investigated the information contained in traditional lit- 
erature on ancient Hebrew booklore (Studien zum althebraei- 
schen Buchwesen, 1902). His works subsequently gained added 
importance in light of interest in old Hebrew scrolls. Blau en- 
riched general folklore by his book Das altjuedische Zauber- 
wesen (1898). Equally his Juedische Ehescheidung und der jue- 
dische Scheidebrief (2 vols., 1911-12) broke new ground; with 
the discovery of divorce documents among the Bar Kokhba 
finds, this work takes on new relevance. Blau was among the 
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first to make use of Greek papyri for the evaluation of tal- 
mudic law (Papyri und Talmud in gegenseitiger Beleuchtung, 
1913; “Prosbul im Lichte der griechischen Papyri und der Re- 
chtsgeschichte, in Festschrift der Landesrabbinerschule, 1927). 
He also published the letters of Leone *Modena (Leo Modenas 
Briefe und Schriftstuecke, 2 vols., 1905-06). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Hevesi, in: Ve-Zot li- Yhudah (1926), 1-9; D. 
Friedman, in: Jubileumi emlékkényv Blau Lajos... 65. sziiletésnapja... 
alkalmabol (1926), 14-90 (bibliography); D.S. Loewinger, Zikhron 
Yehudah (1938), 5-45; J. Bakonyi and D. Friedman, ibid., 18-34. 

[Alexander Scheiber] 


BLAU, MOSHE (1885-1946), *Agudat Israel leader; brother of 
Amram *Blau. Blau, who was born in Jerusalem, directed the 
Agudat Israel office there from 1924 until his death. He served 
as a member of the movement’s world executive and edited 
its weekly Kol Yisrael (“Voice of Israel”). From 1933 to 1945 he 
headed the independent, ultra-Orthodox Edah Haredit (Or- 
thodox community). Despite the community’s segregation 
policy, he cooperated with yishuv leaders in representing Jew- 
ish interests in dealings with the Mandate government. Blau 
represented Agudat Israel before various British and interna- 
tional commissions which dealt with the Palestine problem. 
In 1946, while on a rescue mission to Jewish survivors of the 
war, Blau fell ill and died in Messina. He was taken to Jeru- 
salem for burial. He wrote Ammuda di-Nehora (“Column of 
Light,” 1932), a biography of Rabbi Y.H. *Sonnenfeld, and Al 
Homotayikh Yerushalayim (“Upon thy Walls, O Jerusalem,’ 
1946), autobiographical notes and memoirs. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Blau, Shomer ha-Homot (1957); Tidhar, 


1 (1947), 175-6. 
[Zvi Kaplan] 


BLAU, PETER MICHAEL (1918-2002), sociologist. Born in 
Vienna, Blau immigrated to the United States. He received his 
doctorate in sociology from Columbia University in 1952 and 
held professorial appointments at the University of Chicago. 
He was a professor of sociology at Columbia University. Dur- 
ing the academic year 1966-67, he was Pitt Professor of Ameri- 
can History and Institutions at the University of Cambridge. 
His main interests were the development of group social struc- 
ture, formal organizations, and occupations. Considered one 
of the founders of contemporary American sociology, Blau 
studied macrostructural characteristics of society. His theo- 
ries sought to explain how such social phenomena as upward 
mobility, occupational opportunity, heterogeneity, and popu- 
lation structures influence human behavior. 

In addition to numerous contributions to professional 
journals and books, Blau published a large number of his own 
books, which include The Dynamics of Bureaucracy: A Study 
of Interpersonal Relations in Two Government Agencies (1955), 
Bureaucracy in Modern Society (1956), Formal Organizations: 
A Comparative Approach (1962), Exchange and Power in Social 
Life (1964), The American Occupational Structure (1967), The 
Structure of Organizations (1971), The Organization of Aca- 
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demic Work (1973), On the Nature of Organizations (1974), and 
Crosscutting Social Circles (1996). 

Blau was editor of the American Journal of Sociology 
from 1961 until 1967, a member of the board of the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council in 1967-69, and served as the 65‘ pres- 
ident of the American Sociological Association in 1974. 

From 1979 through 1983 he taught at suny-Albany as 
Distinguished Professor. He taught in Tianjin in China at 
the Academy of Social Sciences as a Distinguished Honorary 
Professor (1981 and 1987). In 1988 he retired as a faculty mem- 
ber from Columbia University but taught at uNc at Cha- 
pel Hill as the Robert Broughton Distinguished Research 
Professor until 2001. Blau was professor emeritus at Columbia, 
a fellow of the National Academy of Sciences, senior fellow 
at King’s College, fellow of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, and fellow of the American Academy of Arts and Sci- 


ences. 
[Jacob Jay Lindenthal / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


BLAU, TINA (1845-1916), Austrian painter. Blau was born in 
Vienna. Realizing her early interest in painting her father ar- 
ranged for lessons with the landscape painter Antal Hanély, 
with whom she started painting still lifes with fruits and flow- 
ers. In the early 1860s August Schaeffer became her tutor. 
From 1867 her paintings, especially landscapes, were shown 
in public exhibitions. While visiting Munich and the First In- 
ternational Exhibition in 1869, she discovered the paintings 
of the School of Barbizon, which influenced her later works, 
but in the end she adapted French impressionism and be- 
came one of the leading Austrian impressionist painters. Af- 
ter her initial success in selling her paintings, she enrolled 
in the Kunstschule fuer Maedchen in Munich and took an 
atelier in the house of her teacher Wilhelm Lindenschmitt. 
Together with her colleague Emil Jakob Schindler she trav- 
eled to Hungary and Holland, where she painted Jew’s Street 
of Amsterdam (1875/1876, coll. Vera Eisenberger, Vienna). Af- 
ter two sojourns in Italy (1876 and 1879) she opened an ate- 
lier in the Vienna Prater, from where her most popular paint- 
ings originated, namely luminous views of the Prater such as 
Springtime in the Prater (1882, Vienna, Oesterreichische Gal- 
erie Belvedere). 

In 1884 Blau returned to Munich, where she converted to 
Protestantism and married the painter Heinrich Lang. At that 
time, her own works were presented at international exhibi- 
tions such as the World Exhibitions of Antwerp in 1885 and of 
Paris in 1889. Moreover she started working at the Damena- 
kademie des Muenchner Kuenstlerinnenvereins, an academy 
of fine arts solely for women, where she taught still life and 
landscape painting. In the summers she continued traveling, 
especially to France, Northern Germany, and Denmark. A 
first solo exhibition in the Munich Kunstverein contributed 
to the wide appreciation of her work at the end of the 19» cen- 
tury. She continued teaching at the academy until 1915, a year 
before she died, but was never accepted as a member of the 
Wiener Kuenstlerhaus. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.T. Natter and C. Jesina: Tina Blau (1999); 
Plenair, die Landschaftsmalerin Tina Blau, 1845-1916 (Catalogue, Jew- 
ish Museum, Vienna, 1996). 


[Philipp Zschommler (2"¢ ed.)] 


BLAUBAUM, ELIAS (1847-1904), Australian Jewish minis- 
ter. Born in rural Hesse, Germany, Blaubaum immigrated to 
Australia in 1873, learning English on the boat en route, and 
served as minister of Melbourne’s St. Kilda Hebrew Congre- 
gation until his death. Learned in Jewish law, he defended tra- 
ditional Orthodoxy and, although never ordained as a rabbi, 
served on Melbourne’ Beth Din. From 1879 he edited the Jew- 
ish Herald newspaper and was one of the earliest Jewish voices 
in Australia to assert Jewish identity in an aggressive manner 
and to combat antisemitism. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: HLL. Rubinstein, “Rev. Elias Blaubaum,’ in: 
Australian Jewish Historical Society Journal, 9 (Part 8), 1985, 567-81; 
idem, Australia 1, 263-64, index. 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 


BLAUSTEIN, USS. industrialist family. Louris (1869-1937) 
was born in Russia and emigrated to the U.S. in 1888. Start- 
ing in business as a kerosene peddler, Blaustein went to work 
in 1892 for the Standard Oil Company at its Baltimore plant 
and by 1910 had risen to an executive position. In that year he 
left Standard Oil and, with a small amount of capital, founded 
the American Oil Company in Baltimore. The enterprise 
flourished due in large part to Blaustein’s innovations in oil 
distribution in a period when the automobile was emerging 
as the major user of petroleum products. He experimented 
with new forms of gasoline and claimed the first high-test 
gasoline developed in the country. Blaustein’s filling stations 
spread from Baltimore through Maryland and eventually 
covered the entire East Coast. In 1924 the giant Pan-Ameri- 
can Petroleum and Transport Company (later controlled by 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana) paid $5,000,000 for a half 
interest in the American Oil Company and merged with it 
in 1933. Blaustein remained active in the firm as it continued 
to expand, building steamship terminals and petroleum re- 
fineries. During his later years he gave large sums to charity, 
usually anonymously. JAcoB (1892-1970), son of Louis, was 
associated with his father in the founding of the American 
Oil Company in 1910, serving in executive positions and as 
its president during 1933-37. Later he served as president of 
the American Trading and Production Corporation as well 
as director and executive committee member of major na- 
tional companies in the fields of petroleum, insurance, and 
banking. He was reportedly one of the richest individuals in 
America. During World War 11 Blaustein was vice-chairman 
of the U.S. Petroleum Administration’s marketing committee 
and served on other wartime committees. His civic activities 
include support of the American Heritage Foundation, United 
Negro College Fund, and American Association for the United 
Nations. Blaustein played an active role in Jewish affairs, with a 
major commitment to the American Jewish Committee, which 
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he served as executive committee chairman (1944-49) and 
president (1949-54). As president, Blaustein worked to protect 
the civil and religious rights of Jews and other minorities and 
to promote tolerance among races. He served on the boards of 
the American Friends of the Hebrew University and the Weiz- 
mann Institute of Science. His philanthropic activities ranged 
from local philanthropy in Baltimore, to the American Jewish 
Joint Distribution Committee, United Service for New Ameri- 
cans, and the Conference on Jewish Claims Against Germany. 
He was a member of the American delegation to the tenth uN 
General Assembly and was a leader in the movement to adopt 
the Convention on Genocide and the Declaration of Human 
Rights, helping to promote the idea of a un High Commis- 
sioner for Human Rights, a position that was established more 
than two decades after his death. 

Several important institutions have been created and/or 
funded by the Blaustein family. 

The Blaustein Philanthropic Group, located in Balti- 
more, Maryland, is a constellation of foundations inspired 
by the legacy of Louis and Henrietta Blaustein. Each founda- 
tion represents a different branch of the Blaustein family and 
has a unique identity, set of priorities, and geographic focus. 
United by their roots in Jewish tradition, the foundations are 
dedicated to social justice and equal opportunity. As part 
of the Blaustein Philanthropic Group, the Jacob and Hilda 
Blaustein Foundation provides grants to help further the cause 
of human rights as well as strengthen Jewish life, Israeli de- 
mocracy, educational opportunity, health, and mental well- 
being. The Jacob Blaustein Center for Scientific Cooperation, 
located in Israel, supports a variety of activities related to the 
promotion of scientific cooperation with scientists and insti- 
tutions in Israel and around the world. The Institute for Des- 
ert Research, established in *Sedeh Boker in 1974 under the 
auspices of Ben-Gurion University in Beersheba, received a 
generous contribution from The Jacob and Hilda Blaustein 
Foundation in 1980 and was named The Jacob Blaustein In- 
stitute for Desert Research (BIDR). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: LOUIS BLAUSTEIN: New York Times (July 
28, 1937), 19. JACOB BLAUSTEIN: H. Frank, in: Jewish Digest (March 
1962); Current Biography Yearbook 1949 (1950), 60-61; Forbes (Sept. 
15, 1968), 26-28. 


[Morton Rosenstock / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


BLAUSTEIN, ABRAHAM (1836-1914), hazzan. Born in 
Riga, Blaustein became a cantor in Lomza, later in Vilna, 
and then settled in Germany. In 1877 he was appointed 
chief cantor of Bromberg (now Bydgoszcz in Poland), a po- 
sition he held until his death. He edited a weekly paper for 
cantors and founded an association for raising professional 
standards. 


BLAUSTEIN, DAVID (1866-1912), educator and commu- 
nal worker. Born in Lida (province of Vilna), Blaustein fled to 
Germany in 1883 to evade conscription. There he worked and 
studied, moving to Schwerin to continue his religious stud- 
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ies, but in 1886 he left for the United States. In Boston he es- 
tablished a modern German-Hebrew school - the first of its 
kind in the United States — and continued his studies. From 
1892 to 1896 he served as rabbi of a Providence Reform con- 
gregation and taught at Brown University. 

In 1898 Blaustein was appointed superintendent of the 
Educational Alliance of New York City, then the most impor- 
tant social-educational institution for the Americanization of 
foreigners. With the untrained social workers of that institu- 
tion he worked diligently to raise the standards of social work 
and to turn it into a profession. Respected by Jews and non- 
Jews alike, he accompanied Robert Watchorn, immigration 
commissioner at Ellis Island, to Romania in 1900 to study the 
conditions of the Jews there and the causes of the large-scale 
emigration from that country. 

In 1905 Blaustein became the first president of the Soci- 
ety of Jewish Social Workers of New York. Active in Zionist 
affairs in New York, he was the first nasi (presiding officer) 
of Order of the Sons of Zion. In 1908 he became director of 
the Chicago Hebrew Institute, and in 1910 took up a lecture- 
ship on Jewish, Italian, and Slavic immigration at the New 
York School of Philanthropy, where a chair had been estab- 
lished for him. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: DAB, 2 (1929), 360-1; M. Blaustein (ed.), 
Memoirs of David Blaustein (1913). 
[Judah Pilch] 


BLAU-WEISS (“Blue- White”), first and one of the most in- 
fluential Jewish youth movement in Germany, founded in 
1912. It initiated a Zionist program, basing its organizational 
format on the German nationalist youth movement Wander- 
vogel (whose increasing antisemitism greatly contributed to 
the expansion of Blau-Weiss). Before and immediately after 
World War 1 Blau-Weiss groups engaged almost exclusively 
in outings and intimate gatherings, emphasizing nature ap- 
preciation and “manliness” in the manner of the German Ju- 
gendbewegung (youth movement). Instead of the cult of Ger- 
man peasantry and folk traditions, Blau-Weiss introduced 
new forms of celebrating Jewish holidays outdoors and an 
interest in the Hebrew language, Hebrew songs, and Yid- 
dish folklore. The main aim of Blau-Weiss was to combine 
being a Jew with love of the German fatherland. The move- 
ment strove to strengthen the body, mind, and spirit of the 
young with an introduction to Jewish education. Blau-Weiss 
reached its peak in the early 1920s, with about 3,000 mem- 
bers. At this time a pioneering, Palestine-oriented tendency 
developed in its ranks and became, under the leadership of 
Walter Moses, its official program at the Blau-Weiss confer- 
ence in Prunn (August 1922). The conference decided upon the 
establishment of a Blau-Weiss settlement in Palestine based 
not only on agriculture but also on precision workmanship 
in such fields as tool mechanics. It also decided to streamline 
the organizational structure of the movement along “hierar- 
chical” lines, and to participate actively in Zionist politics. 
Subsequent friction with the German Zionist leadership, as 
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well as the economic crisis in Palestine, thwarted this ambi- 
tious program. While many members of Blau-Weiss settled 
in Palestine, some of them prior to the Prunn conference, no 
specific Blau-Weiss settlement or enterprise materialized. The 
movement dissolved in Germany in 1929, retaining only the 
Praktikantenschaft, i.e., small hakhsharah groups. After the 
disintegration of the Blau- Weiss most of its remaining mem- 
bers joined the *Kadimah group. 

Blau-Weiss also existed in Austria, where it flourished 
for a time. The Czechoslovak branch of the movement, which 
from 1919 called itself by the Hebrew equivalent, Tekhelet- 
Lavan, continued as a pioneering organization into the 1930s. 
The main impact of “the Blau-Weiss experience” was felt in 
Germany in the early 1920s among Jewish boys and girls of as- 
similated and semi-assimilated families. Alienated from their 
affluent parents and excluded from the “Aryanized” youth 
movements, these young people found their way back to the 
Jewish people and to Zionism. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Maier-Cronemeyer, in: Germania Juda- 
ica (Cologne), 8 (1969), 18-40, 59-64, 67-71; H. Tramer, in: BLBI, 5 
(1962), 23-43; W. Laqueur, in: YLBI, 6 (1961), 193-205; W. Preuss, 
Ha-Maagal Nisgar (1968); M. Calvary, Das neue Judentum (1936), 
75-87; E Pollack (ed.), 50 Jahre Blau Weiss (1962); Bergmann, in: G. 
Hanokh (ed.), Darkhei ha-Noar (1937), 155-62. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
PHY: J. Hackeschmidt, Von Kurt Blumenfeld zu Norbert Elias (1997), 
179-262; G.R. Sharfman, in: Forging Modern Jewish Identities (2003), 
198-228. 


BLAYER, PIETRO (1902-1978), Italian industrialist and 
Jewish communal leader. Born in Fiume, Blayer graduated 
in economics at the University of Trieste, and embarked on 
a banking career. In 1938, however, after the fascist racial 
laws, he entered his family’s printing plant, and toward 
the end of World War 11 escaped through the German lines 
and settled in Rome. Following nationalization of his fam- 
ily properties by the Yugoslavian government, which had 
annexed his native Istria region, he started a new advanced 
graphic-printing plant in Rome. In 1961 he was elected to the 
council of the Unione delle Comunita Israelitiche Italiane, 
where he directed the Finances and Properties Department 
for several years, displaying outstanding qualities as admin- 
istrator. In 1972 he was elected vice president of the v.c.1.1. 
and in 1976, following the death of S. *Piperno-Beer, was ap- 


pointed president. 
[Sergio Della Pergola (2"4 ed.)] 


BLAZKO, MARTIN (1920- ), Argentine sculptor. Born 
in Germany, Blazko emigrated to Poland in 1933 and stud- 
ied under Jankel Adler. Six years later, he settled in the Ar- 
gentine where he helped to found the Madi group. Blazko’s 
sculptures, intellectually ordered though lacking sensuality, 
do not require effects of light for vivid presentation. The light 
values emanate from the planes and the hollows. Blazko con- 
sistently based his work on the relationship between plastic 
form and structure. He received many awards both national 
and international. 
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BLECH, LEO (1871-1958), German opera conductor and 
composer. Born in Aachen, Blech studied with the composer 
Humperdinck. He was conductor at the Aachen Stadttheater 
from 1893 to 1898. In 1906 he was appointed choirmaster of 
the Berlin Royal Opera (State Opera from 1918) and from 1913 
to 1923 was its general musical director. In 1924 he became 
first conductor of the Berlin Folk Opera. Blech returned to 
the Berlin State Opera in 1926 and remained its conductor 
until 1937, when the Nazis forced him to resign. He left Ger- 
many for Latvia and in 1941 fled to Sweden, where he became 
conductor of the Stockholm Royal Opera. He returned to 
Germany in 1949 and once again conducted the Berlin State 
Opera. Blech composed a number of one-act and three-act 
operas, the latter including Aschenbroedel (“Cinderella’, 1905) 
and Rappelkopf (1917). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: MGG; Grove, Dict; Baker, Biog Dict; Rie- 
mann-Gurlitt. 


BLECHER, MARCEL (1909-1938), Romanian author. 
Blecher was born in Botosani, but spent most of his life in 
the town of Roman. He was something of a phenomenon in 
Romanian literature. Afflicted with tuberculosis of the bone 
he was bedridden for the last ten years of his short life. His 
illness led to a heightened sensitivity and an obsession with 
death which contributed to the artistry of his writing. Blech- 
er’s work appeared in various periodicals before he published 
his first collection of poems, Corp transparent, in 1934. His 
first novel, Intimplari in irealitatea imediata (“Incidents in 
the Immediate Unreality,’ 1935), was one of the first attempts 
at surrealism in Romanian literature. Despite his remoteness 
from reality Blecher drew some remarkable portraits of a mid- 
dle-class Jewish family in a provincial town and some lively 
scenes of Jewish customs. In his autobiographical novel Inimi 
cicatrizate (“Scarred Souls,’ 1937) Blecher described life in the 
sanatorium at Berck-sur-Mer in France where he spent along 
time encased in a plaster cast. In his book he examined with 
deep psychological insight not only his own spiritual experi- 
ences but those of his fellow patients. A Yiddish version of 
“Scarred Souls” appeared in Romania and two editions of the 
original were published in Israel. At the suggestion of André 
Gide, Blecher began translating the novel into French, but died 
before he could complete the task. Among his unpublished 
works, he left the manuscript of a novel on a Jewish theme 
entitled Vizuina luminoasd (“The Bright Vision”). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Ctlinescu, Istoria Literaturii Romine dela 
origini pind inprezent (1941), 880, 928; C. Baltazar, Scriitor si Om 
(1946), 29-34; Crohmalniceanu, in: Preuves, no. 202 (Dec. 1967), 
36-38; Litani, in: Al ha-Mishmar (Sept. 20, 1964); Pana, in: Revista 
Cultului Mozaic (March 1, 1968). 


[Dora Litani-Littman] 


°BLEEK, FRIEDRICH (1793-1859), German Bible critic; 
professor of theology at Bonn from 1829 to 1859. Bleek main- 
tained that the basic document of the Pentateuch is the Elohist 
(the E document) which has been supplemented by sections 
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from an unconnected Yahwist strand. He argued for the unity 
of Daniel, and he wrote on the composition of Isaiah, Ezra, 
Nehemiah, and the Sibylline Oracles. His most important 
work was in the area of New Testament exegesis, where he 
was primarily interested in the defense of Christian tradition 
against the criticism of the Tuebingen school. 

Two of his important works are Einleitung in das Alte 
Testament (1860, 1878*), and Einleitung in das Neue Testa- 
ment (18667). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kamphausen, in: ADB, 2 (1875), 701-2. 

[Zev Garber] 


BLEICH, J. DAVID (1941-_), U.S. rabbi and professor; one of 
the world’s leading authorities on Jewish medical ethics. Born 
in Brooklyn, he studied at Yeshiva Torah Vodaath (1948-53) 
and was ordained by Mesivta Torah Vodaath (1957). He earned 
his B.A. at Brooklyn College in Jewish studies (1960); his 
M.A. from Columbia in philosophy, and a Ph.D. from New 
York University (1974), writing on Providence in Late Medi- 
eval Jewish Philosophy. 

Bleich was simultaneously the rosh yeshivah (professor 
of Talmud) and rosh kolel at the Kollel le-Horaah (Postgradu- 
ate Institute for Jurisprudence and Family Law) of the Rabbi 
Isaac Elchanan Theological Seminary; professor of law at 
the Benjamin N. Cardozo School of Law; and Tenzer Profes- 
sor of Jewish Law and Ethics, Yeshiva University, while serving 
as rabbi at the Yorkville Synagogue, New York City. Previ- 
ously he had taught at the University of Pennsylvania (1991- 
93), Hunter College, Rutgers University, and Bar-llan Uni- 
versity. 

His writing centers on problems of halakhah and on 
Jewish medical ethics. His books include Contemporary Hal- 
akhic Problems (5 vols., 1977-83, 1989, 1995, 2005), Be-Netivot 
ha-Halakhah (3 vols., 1996, 1998, 2000), Bioethical Dilem- 
mas (2 vols., 1998), Judaism and Healing (1980, 2002), Time 
of Death in Jewish Law (1991), Providence in the Philosophy of 
Gersonides (1973), and Bircas Ha-Chammah (1980). He is the 
editor of With Perfect Faith: Readings in the Foundations of 
Jewish Belief (1983) and, with Fred Rosner, of Jewish Bioeth- 
ics (1979, augmented in 1999); and has written extensively on 
topics of Jewish law and ethics. His teaching, like his writing, 
is clear, methodical, and resourceful, and some of his students 
(e.g., Michael Broyde, Michael Berger) are already, like Ble- 
ich himself, among the most learned and analytic students of 
Jewish law in the next generation of Orthodox scholars. Ble- 
ich has also served on numerous boards and committees in 


all his areas of interest. 
[Jeanette Friedman (24 ed.)] 


BLEICHROEDER, German banking family. saMUEL 
BLEICHROEDER (1779-1855), German banker, the son of a 
sexton, opened in his native Berlin a money-changing and 
lottery store in 1803 which developed into the banking firm 
of S. Bleichroeder. In 1837 the Rothschild banking house of 
Frankfurt appointed him their representative in Berlin. The 
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firm became a member of the Rothschild and the Preussen 
consortiums. 

His son GERSON VON BLEICHROEDER (1822-1893), was 
born in Berlin. He entered the firm at 17, and became its head 
upon his father’s death. Under his direction the bank devel- 
oped into one of the leading financial houses in Germany, 
mainly engaged in issuing, underwriting, and financing rail- 
road loans. During the 1860s Bleichroeder became financial 
adviser and private banker to Bismarck who relied on his ad- 
vice and assistance to overcome his difficulties with the Prus- 
sian parliament concerning the financial preparations for 
the 1866 war. Bleichroeder also advised Bismarck regarding 
the indemnities payable by France after the 1870-71 war. In 
1872 Bleichroeder was raised to the nobility. During the Con- 
gress of Berlin (1878), he cooperated closely with Sir Moses 
Montefiore and Adolph Crémieux and successfully invoked 
Bismarck’s assistance for the protection and emancipation of 
the Romanian Jews. But his close connections to Bismarck 
and Emperor Wilhelm I could not save him from becom- 
ing one of the main targets of antisemitic (and anticapitalist) 
agitation from the mid-1870s until his death; the government 
did not take any serious measures to oppose the assaults. 

After Bleichroeder’s death, his cousin, JULIUS LEOPOLD 
SCHWABACH (d. 1898) and then his son PAUL VON SCHWA- 
BACH (d. 1938) continued to run the firm as senior manag- 
ing directors for Bleichroeder’s three sons, HANS, GEORG 
(d. 1902), and JAMES (d. 1937), who all abandoned the Jewish 
faith. In 1931 the bank entered into a “community of inter- 
est” with the Jewish banking firm of Arnhold Brothers and 
in 1937 a successor firm was formed in New York under the 
name of Arnhold and S. Bleichroeder, in anticipation of the 
“Aryanization” of the Berlin house, which took place in 1938. 
The New York house does not include any bearers of the Ble- 
ichroeder name. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.S. Landes, in: yLBI, 5 (1960), 201-21. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: EF Stern, Gold und Eisen (1978); O. Pflanze, Bis- 
marck, 2 (1990), 70-85, 318-20; Reitmeyer, in: A. Gotzmann et al. 
(eds.), Juden, Buerger, Deutsche. (2001), 147-70. 

[Joachim O. Ronall / Marcus Pyka (24 ed.)] 


BLEJER, DAVID (1913-1997), Argentine lawyer and politi- 
cian. Blejer, the son of Jewish colonists in the province of En- 
tre Rios, was born in Buenos Aires. 

He graduated as a lawyer from the University of La Plata 
and settled in Villaguay in the province of Entre Rios. He be- 
came active in politics and before reaching the age of 30 was 
elected as councilor of the city. 

He was a legal adviser to the Argentine Agrarian In- 
stitute and lectured on agrarian economics. He joined the 
Union Civica Radical Party in 1930. In 1956, when the party 
divided over internal conflicts, Blejer aligned himself with the 
Union Civica Radical Intransigente, which was led by Arturo 
Frondizi who was elected president of Argentina (1958-62). In 
1958 Blejer was appointed undersecretary of the Ministry of 
the Interior and in 1959 minister of labor and social security. 
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It was the first time in the history of Argentina that a Jew had 
become a member of the presidential cabinet. Afterwards he 
served as ambassador to Mexico. In 1961 he was named chair- 
man of the Instituto Indigenista Interamericano and head of 
the official delegation of Argentina to the conference of the 
International Labor Organization. Blejer also published hu- 
moristic essays under the pseudonym Julio Mocoroa. 


[Efraim Zadoff (2™4 ed.)] 


BLEJER, MARIO ISRAEL (1948-_). Israeli economist. Born 
in Cérdoba, Argentina, to a traditional family, Blejer studied 
in the local Jewish day school and in 1967 made aliyah to study 
at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, where he received his 
B.A. (1970) in economics and Jewish history and his M.A. 
(1972) in economics. He received his Ph. D. in economics 
from the University of Chicago in 1975. During his academic 
career Blejer held the Walther Rathenau Chair in Economics 
at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem (1996-99) and taught 
at Boston University, New York University, Johns Hopkins, the 
University of Geneva, George Washington University, Univer- 
sidad de San Andrés in Buenos Aires, and the Central Euro- 
pean University in Budapest. At the same time (1980-2001) 
he served at the International Monetary Fund, where he 
reached the level of senior. In 2001 he returned to Argentina 
to be appointed deputy governor and in 2002 governor of the 
Central Bank. He served in that position for one year, deal- 
ing with the country’s financial crisis. In January 2003, Blejer 
moved to London, where he became the director of the Cen- 
tre for Central Banking Studies at the Bank of England anda 
member of the Financial Stability Board of the Bank. He also 
served as an advisor to the governor. He published books and 
numerous articles in specialized journals. 


[Efraim Zadoff (2™4 ed.)] 


BLEMISH (Heb. 0179), a defect in the body of a man or an ani- 
mal. Defects of conduct are also metaphorically called blem- 
ishes (Deut. 32:5; Prov. 9:7; Job. 11:15). A blemished priest was 
unfit to serve in the priesthood (Lev. 21:16-23) and was pre- 
cluded from approaching the altar to offer the fire-offerings. 
He was permitted to carry out only Temple functions not 
involving actual service at the altar, since he was not stand- 
ing before the Lord. The Bible forbade a priest who had been 
blemished to approach the veil (Lev. 21:23), and as a result he 
was forbidden during the Second Temple period not only to 
enter the Temple but even to step between the altar and the 
sanctuary (Kelim 1:9). He was permitted, however, to go into 
the other parts of the Temple area and to “eat of the food of his 
God, of the most holy as well as of the holy” (Lev. 21:22). 
Just as the officiating priest had to be unblemished, so 
no blemished animal was permitted to be offered on the altar 
(Lev. 22:17-25; Deut. 15:21-23; 17:1; cf. Mal. 1:6ff.). An animal 
whose blemishes were slight - “with a limb extended or con- 
tracted” (Lev. 22:23; see below) - could only be offered as a 
freewill offering, which was less stringent. A blemished priest 
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was forbidden to approach the veil and approach the altar be- 
cause “he shall not profane these places sacred to Me” (Lev. 
21:23). A blemished sacrifice that was offered would not be 
acceptable on behalf of the one offering it (Lev. 22:20). Such a 
sacrifice is called an “abomination” in Deuteronomy 17:1 (cf. 
the strong words in Mal. 1:8 ff. against a prevailing laxness in 
this regard). The flesh of a blemished animal, however, is per- 
mitted as food (Deut. 15:21-22). 

The requirement that priests and sacrifices should be 
without blemish was common to all the ancient civilizations, 
and there is evidence of this from Egypt, Mesopotamia, Hatti 
(the land of the Hittites), Greece, and Rome. Egyptian docu- 
ments state that candidates for the priesthood were examined 
for blemishes, and that the sacrifices were examined in the 
same way, marking animals fit for sacrifice. Documents from 
Mesopotamia state that priests and the sacrifices had to be 
perfect, without any blemish. The Hittites also regarded the 
presence at the ceremonial ritual of those blemished as an af- 
front to the gods. The requirement that both priests and sac- 
rifices be without blemish is also known from Greece and 
Rome. 

The following blemishes are enumerated as making 
priests unfit for service in the Temple (Lev. 21:18-20): iv- 
ver (iwwer), a blind man; pisseah, one injured in the thigh, 
from birth or as the result of an accident (cf. 11 Sam. 4:4), in 
contrast to a man who has a broken leg; harum, a man whose 
nose is sunk in between his eyes; sarua‘, apparently one with 
hands or feet of unequal length; a man who has a broken leg 
or broken arm; gibben and dak (daq), whose meanings depend 
on whether the words are connected with the following (Rashi, 
Maimonides) or with the previous bone deformities (Ibn Ezra; 
according to the first explanation gibben is one whose eye- 
brows are long and descend over his eyes and daq is one who 
has a kind of skin (pterygium) over the cornea of his eye; ac- 
cording to the second explanation, gibben is a hunchback and 
dag is one whose foot or hand muscles degenerated as a result 
of corrosion, and are thinner than usual); tevallul, a sufferer 
from cataract; garav and yallefet, skin diseases, not identi- 
fied with certainty (garav is probably dermatitis and yallefet 
is probably Egyptian herpes, ringworm); meroah ashekh, one 
with a crushed testicle. 

Blemishes that render an animal unifit for sacrifice are 
(Lev. 22:22, 24) avveret, (awweret) blindness; shavur or haruz, 
broken or cracked limbs that cause the animal to be lame; 
skin diseases (yabbelet, a wen, referring to a swelling discern- 
ible because of its size; garav and yallefet (see above)); defects 
of the testicles due to bruising by hand (ma‘ukh), or cutting 
with an implement (katut), tearing with pincers or a cord 
(natuq), or even complete severence by castration (karut); 
sarua and qalut, very slight blemishes, referring to an animal 
having one leg longer or shorter than the other (these animals 
may be sacrificed as a freewill offering (Lev. 22:23)). According 
to some, only saru‘a means “living limbs of unequal length? 
whereas galut means “club-footed,” i-e., in the case of cattle, 
sheep, and goats, with the hoof uncloven. 
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BLESSING AND CURSING 


In the Talmud 

Blemishes in the Talmud can be divided into four catego- 
ries: those mentioned in the Bible as physical blemishes dis- 
qualifying priests for service; physical blemishes disqualify- 
ing animals for sacrifice; nonphysical blemishes in both; and 
moral blemishes. 


BLEMISHES IN ANIMALS. Whereas the Bible enumerates 
only 12 disqualifying blemishes in animals and 12 in the case 
of a priest, the Mishnah subdivides them in the minutest de- 
tail. The whole of chapter 6 of tractate Bekhorot is devoted to 
an enumeration of those blemishes in an animal. They are 
divided into permanent and transient blemishes, the former 
referring to those which continue for 80 days. As an example 
of the detail, where the Bible merely says “blind,” the Mishnah 
6:2 enumerates a pierced, defective, or slit eyelid, a speck in 
the eye, a commingling of the iris and the outer part, various 
growths in the eye, and rheum, or if its lip is pierced. Accord- 
ing to the legend of *Kamza and Bar Kamza in the Talmud, it 
was the infliction of one of those two blemishes by Bar Kamza 
in the sacrifice offered up by the Roman emperor “which we 
count as a blemish and Romans do not,’ and the obstinate re- 
fusal of R. Zechariah b. Avkulas to make any exception, which 
was the immediate cause of the Roman War (Git. 55b, 56a). The 
list even includes such blemishes as “if the tail of the animal 
does not reach the knee joint” or if its lower jaw protrudes be- 
yond the upper. Maimonides lists 50 disqualifying blemishes 
in man and beast (Yad, Bi’at ha-Mikdash, ch. 7). 


BLEMISHES IN PRIESTS. All the blemishes enumerated for 
animals similarly disqualify priests from serving in the Tem- 
ple, but chapter 7 of Bekhorot gives another extensive list of 
blemishes which disqualify a priest but which are not consid- 
ered blemishes in an animal, such as baldness, flat nose, bow- 
leggedness, black skin, red skin or albino, and many others. 
Maimonides numbers 90 blemishes which particularly apply 
to man (ibid., ch. 8). 


NONPHYSICAL BLEMISHES. In addition to bodily defects, 
the Mishnah enumerates some moral blemishes which dis- 
qualify a priest: if he has been guilty of homicide or murder, 
ifhe has married a woman forbidden to a kohen (though per- 
mitted to a non-kohen), or if he becomes ritually unclean by 
contact with the dead. In the last two cases he can resume his 
service if he undertakes to separate himself from the woman 
or undertakes to adhere in the future to the rules of ritual 
cleanness applying to a kohen. These blemishes originally 
applied to actual service in the Temple, and it is explicitly 
stated that a priest so disqualified could and did participate 
in reciting the *Priestly Blessing (see Second *Temple, Order 
of Service). It was, however, stipulated that if a kohen had a 
disfigurement which caused people to stare at him, he was 
not to recite the priestly blessing, not because the blemish 
disqualified him but because it would distract the recipients 
of the blessing. Thus as far as physical blemishes were con- 
cerned, this applied only to the hands, and even included a 
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dyer whose hands were dye-stained (Mishnah Meg. 4:7). The 
Gemara (Meg. 24b) extends this prohibition to the feet, and 
even to speech impediments. The test was purely pragmatic; 
thus if the kohen was so well-known that his blemish raised 
no curiosity, the ban was removed. A complete list of such 
“non-statutory” blemishes is given in Shulhan Arukh, Orah 
Hayyim 128:30. Although the prohibition against a blemished 
priest officiating in the Temple is given in the Bible, the Tal- 
mud justifies it by interpreting the word shalom, in Numbers 
25:12, as shalem (“whole”) since according to the masorah the 
vav is written with a break (Kid. 66b). 


MORAL BLEMISHES. The word mum for a blemish in the 
Bible also refers to moral blemishes (cf. Deut. 32:5) and is 
used extensively in this sense in the Talmud: “Do not ascribe 
to your fellow your own blemish” (BM 59b). If a man falsely 
accused someone of being a slave, it was evident that he him- 
self was a slave, since “a person stigmatizes another with his 
own blemish” (Kid. 7ob). 
[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pauly Wissowa, 8 (1913), 1417; 18, pt. 1 (1939), 
592-4; ERE, 10 (1925), 285; B. Meissner, Babylonien und Assyrien, 2 
(1925), 54, 83; Jeremias, Alte Test, 423; idem, Handbuch der altorien- 
talischen Geisteskultur (1929), 259; E. Dhorme, Les Religions de Baby- 


lonie et d'Assyrie (1949), 227; H. Bonnet, Reallexikon der aegyptischen 
Religionsgeschichte (1952), 748. 


BLESSING AND CURSING. In the Bible these two ant- 
onyms have three meanings: (1) the invocation of good or 
evil; (2) good fortune or misfortune; and (3) the person 
or thing upon whom or which the fortune or misfortune 
falls. 

Thus the first meaning is best represented in English by 
the terms benediction and malediction or imprecation. The 
most common formulas of invocation use the terms barukh 
and arur. Despite the frequent assertion that words them- 
selves were regarded as intrinsically power-laden, there is lit- 
tle evidence that biblical Israel was any more prone to such a 
view than is contemporary man. When, in the Bible, man does 
the invoking, the source of power is (explicitly or implicitly) 
the Deity; hence both blessings and curses are basic prayers. 
When the Deity pronounces either good or evil against any- 
one, the pronouncement is to be understood as a decree rather 
than a prayer; when man is the subject of the verb berekh and 
the Deity is the object, the verb denotes praise, for nowhere 
in the Bible is there any indication that the power of God is 
itself increased by man’s pronouncements. As substantive 
good, blessing is most frequently represented by the terms 
berakhah, shalom, and tov; its most common antonyms are 
kelalah (qelalah) and ra‘ah. Blessings include health, long life, 
many and enduring progeny, wealth, honor, and victory. The 
dependence of Palestinian agronomy on rainfall is reflected in 
the use of berakhah for the rains in their due season. Curses, 
it follows, bring sickness and death, barrenness in people and 
cattle, crop failure, poverty, defeat, and disgrace. That the ben- 
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eficiary of good fortune or the victim of ill fortune is himself 
sometimes regarded as a blessing or a curse is reflected in 
such passages as Genesis 12:2, “be a blessing” and Numbers 
5:21, “may the Lord make you a curse.” This use of the terms 
reflects the usage of beneficiaries of good or victims of evil as 
examples of felicity and disaster in benedictions and impreca- 
tions (Gen. 48:20; Jer. 24:9). 


Terminology 

The basic term for imprecation in the Bible is alah. In most 
instances it represents an adjuration, i.e., a conditional curse 
upon someone in the second or third person. As “impreca- 
tion” the alah is implicitly present in every oath (shevu‘ah), 
for an oath is by definition a conditional self-curse. The close 
relationship between these two terms accounts for the con- 
fusion of the two in many translations; indeed, by the opera- 
tion of metonymy the term hishbi‘a, which normally means 
“to administer an oath,’ may have the meaning “to adjure.” 
The root rr (178; and the noun derived from it, meerah) shows 
traces of the concept of “spell” a malignant state in which the 
victim is barred from such benefits as a share of the earth’s 
fertility, participation in a fellowship or society, and the like. 
Thus where alah reflects the curse as formulation, ’rr reflects 
the curse as operational. The third term most frequently as- 
sociated with the idea of curse is the verb kallel (qallel; 9p) 
and the cognate noun qelalah. This term has a far broader 
connotative range. It reflects attitudes, behavior, and actions 
all the way from contempt, through verbal abuse, to physical 
violence; just as berekh (712) and kibbed (723; and the nouns 
derived from them) express respect, compliments and good 
wishes, and material benefit. The failure to recognize the broad 
range of meanings expressed by qillel resulted in the notion (as 
early as the Septuagint translation) that qillel Elohim means to 
“curse God” (cf. Ex. 22:27; Lev. 24:10-23). To avoid this hor- 
rendous formulation, the biblical text was altered: in 1 Samuel 
3:13 from “Elohim (“God”) to la-hem (“to them”); in 1 Kings 
21:13, and Job 1:5, 1:11, 2:9 the original qillel is replaced by the 
*euphemistic antonym berekh. The rabbinic tradition in San- 
hedrin 7:5 also had recourse to a euphemism in an attempt 
to understand how imprecation against the Deity is possible 
in a monotheistic system. In fact, it has been demonstrated 
that the phrase translated “curse God, qillel Elohim, usually 
really means “show disrespect for God” - for the most part 
by disobeying His moral standards. The antonymous phrase 
is yare/yirat Elohim, “to fear God,’ i.e., show respect for His 
maxims. Since both blessings and curses are types of prayers, 
it is not surprising that they are encountered everywhere in 
the Bible, in everyday contexts, legal and diplomatic proceed- 
ings. Salutations of greeting and departure are normally ex- 
pressions of goodwill, hence the term b-r-kh (773) for such 
salutations. Recourse to prayer, ie., an address to the Deity, 
is to be expected when human resources are exhausted or, 
by nature of the situation, unavailing. Hence one notes the 
employment of oath and adjuration in legal disputes and in 
treaty formulations. 
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Ancient Near Eastern treaties exhibit the feature of 
curses, in that the subjected power invokes its own god or 
gods to administer punishment in the event of failure to ob- 
serve the agreed upon (i.e., imposed) terms of the treaty (cf. 
Ezek. 17:11-19). The formulation of the covenant between 
Israel and its God follows the pattern of such “vassal treaties.” 
An examination of the curses in Deuteronomy 27:15-26 re- 
veals the essential function of the curse, for all the enumerated 
breaches of provisions of the covenant are of such a nature that 
society would be unable to punish them. It follows also that 
the invocation of God in a curse (be it oath or adjuration) is 
not only blameless but also praiseworthy, for every such invo- 
cation is implicitly an acknowledgment of the Deity’s sover- 
eignty. This is made explicit in such passages as Deuteronomy 
6:13, 10:20, and Isaiah 45:23. Heinous, by contrast, is swearing 
or cursing “by the name of” other deities. A frequent formu- 
lation of biblical curses is Ko ya‘aseh YHWH ve-kho yosif (“May 
the Lord do such-and-such and worse if...”). Another formu- 
lation invokes the power of both king and Deity or of one of 
them only: “by the life (Heb. hai) of the king/the Lord” This 
formula is a frozen form, i.e., a relic of a concept no longer in 
consonance with the thinking of the people who continue to 
employ it. The earlier belief was that the life of the king or a 
god could be put in jeopardy by a solemn pronouncement in 
support of a promise or of the truth of an assertion; thereby 
involved in the outcome, the king or god (and his punitive 
power) was brought into an issue which might otherwise have 
been of no concern to him. (This type of thinking remains in 
evidence today when a person swears “by” or “on” something 
more precious than his own life, e.g., the head of his child, or 
his mother’s grave.) Alternatives to hai in cursing/swearing 
by the life of God or king are nefesh (“life” “soul”) and shem 
(“name”). Thus the Deity Himself is pictured as employing this 
oath form, swearing “by Myself” (Gen. 22:16, Jer. 22:5; 49:13) 
or “by My great Name” (Jer. 44:26). 

[Herbert Chanan Brichto] 


In the Talmud 

The rabbis continued to stress the efficacy of blessings and 
curses. With regard to the former, they ordained that God’s 
name be utilized in the blessing uttered when meeting or 
greeting people in accordance with the practice of Boaz (Ber. 
9:5; Ruth 2:4). Continuing biblical traditions, the rabbis in- 
troduced blessings at circumcisions (Targum Uzziel to Gen. 
48:20), at marriages (Gen. 24:60), and upon separating from 
an acquaintance one was advised to say, “Go unto peace” (Ex. 
4:18; MK 29a). The sages declared that even “the blessing or 
the cursing of an ordinary man should not be lightly es- 
teemed” (Meg. 15a). The Jew was also encouraged to respond 
“Amen” after the blessing of a Gentile (TJ, Ber. 8:9, 12c). Great 
emphasis was placed upon the blessing of an elder, and people 
were urged to receive their blessings (Ruth R. 6:2). Likewise, 
people were encouraged to bless the righteous whenever they 
mentioned them (Gen. R. 49:1). Abraham blessed everybody, 
and he was constantly blessed by God (Gen. R. 59:5). The abil- 
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ity to bless others was passed on by Abraham to Isaac (Gen. 
R. 61:6). All blessings were considered incomplete unless they 
were also accompanied by peace (Num. R. 11:7). 


Cursing 

According to the Talmud, even an undeserved curse by a 
scholar is effective (Mak. 11a), and an undeserved curse will 
fall back upon him who utters it (Sanh. 49a and Rashi, ad 
loc.). The biblical prohibitions of cursing were elaborated 
in rabbinic halakhah to comprise (1) The cursing of God 
(see *Blasphemy). (2) The cursing of parents (Ex. 21:17; Lev. 
20:9; cf. Prov. 20:20; 30:11; Sanh. 7:8). This prohibition applies 
to proselytes toward their unconverted parents (Maim. Yad, 
Mamrim, 5:11). (3) The cursing of judges and of the chiefs of 
the people: kings, heads of Sanhedrin, etc. (Ex. 22:27; Eccles. 
10:20; Maim. Yad, Sanhedrin, 26:1). (4) The biblical prohibi- 
tion of cursing the deaf (Lev. 19:14) was interpreted to include 
any poor, physically handicapped, or even any person in 
his absence (Sanh. 66a; Yad, loc. cit.). (5) The prohibition 
of cursing is extended to self-cursing (Shevu. 4:13; Yad, loc. 
cit.) (6) The cursing by a woman of her husband’s parents in 
his presence is a valid reason for divorcing her without the re- 
payment of her *dowry as stipulated in the *ketubbah (“mar- 
riage contract”; Ket. 72a—b; Sh. Ar., EH 115:4). Cursing is per- 
missible only when prompted by religious motives such as 
the cursing of those who are guilty of reprehensible actions 
(Men. 64b), or who mislead the people by calculating the date 
of the coming of the Messiah (mehasehvei kizzin; Sanh. 97b). 
While rabbinic ethics does not go to the length of the New Tes- 
tament demand to “bless them that curse you...” (Luke 6:27), 
it disapproves of cursing in general and the Talmud quotes 
a popular proverb, “Be rather of the cursed than of the curs- 
ing” (Sanh. 49a). These ideas found their expression in the 
prayer cited in the Talmud (Ber. 17a) and said thrice daily at 
the conclusion of the *Amidah: “O my God, guard my tongue 
from evil and my lips from speaking guile; and to such as 
curse let my soul be dumb, yea, let my soul be unto all as the 
dust...” 

The popular belief in the magical power of a curse, even 
if pronounced unintentionally, has led to the custom of read- 
ing the verses of the Bible, Leviticus 26:14-43 and Deuter- 
onomy 28:15-68, called Tokhehah (“chastisement”), in a low 
voice. Out of fear, people were reluctant to be called up to 
the Torah reading of these particular sections, so it became 
customary in some congregations to call for a volunteer (mi 
she-yirzeh), or, when a beadle (shammash) was hired, it was 
agreed that it would be his duty to be called up for the read- 
ing of the Tokhehah sections (see Isserles to Sh. Ar., OH 428:6). 
Some pious rabbis volunteered to read the Tokhehah to pre- 
vent embarrassment to other people. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Blank, in: HUCA, 23 (1950-51), 73-953 
Speiser, in: JAOS, 80 (1960), 198-200; H.C. Brichto, The Problem of 
“Curse” in the Hebrew Bible (1963); T. Canaan, in: JPos, 15 (1935), 
235-79; J. Scharbert, in: Biblica, 39 (1958), 1-26. 
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BLESSING OF CHILDREN. Belief in the value and effi- 
cacy of parental blessing of children is attested to in biblical 
stories, such as those of Noah's blessing of Shem and Japheth 
(Gen. 9:26-27); Isaac’s blessing of Jacob and Esau (Gen. 27, 
and 28:1-4); and Jacob’s blessing of his sons (Gen. 49) and his 
grandsons Ephraim and Manasseh (Gen. 48:13-22). The im- 
portance of parental blessing is also stressed by Ben Sira (Ec- 
clus. 3:9). The blessing of the children is performed on Sab- 
bath eve either in the synagogue or in the home; on the eves 
of holy days, of the Day of Atonement, and before leaving 
for a journey. The blessing is usually given by the father, on 
special occasions also by the mother, to both small and adult 
children, by laying the hands upon the head of the child and 
pronouncing (for a boy) the verse “May God make thee like 
Ephraim and Manasseh” (Gen. 48:20) or (for a girl) the verse 
“May God make thee like Sarah, Rebekah, Rachel, and Leah” 
(cf. Ruth 4:11), followed by the priestly benediction (Num. 
6:24-26). From the Middle Ages, the ceremony of blessing 
children became deeply rooted (see J. Buxtorf, Synagoga Ju- 
daica (1604), ch. 15, and Jacob *Emden’s Siddur, 1748). The pa- 
rental blessing is also recited prior to a child’s wedding cere- 
mony and by parents on their deathbed. When grandparents 
are still alive, it is customary to receive their blessing, too, es- 
pecially on the eve of the Day of Atonement and before the 
wedding ceremony (Abraham Danzig, Hayyei Adam (1810), 
143:19). In some communities the parental blessing is also be- 
stowed after the *Havdalah ceremony at the end of the Sab- 
bath (Baer, Seder, 309). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenstein, Dinim, 56-57; Abrahams, Com- 
panion, CXXXIV—CXXXV. 


BLEUSTEIN-BLANCHET, MARCEL (1906-1996), French 
advertising executive and radio pioneer. Born in Enghien, 
France, Bleustein-Blanchet founded a number of businesses 
over the years through which he became the foremost in- 
dividual in advertising in France, a field which he virtually 
established by introducing advertising into French film, ra- 
dio, and television. Among his companies were “Publicis” 
(est. 1927), the largest privately owned advertising agency 
in France; Radio Cité (1935); Regie Press of which he was 
chairman (founded 1938); and Cinéma et Publicité (1938). In 
the early 1920s Bleustein-Blanchet established a private com- 
pany, “Radio Paris,” making him a pioneer of French ra- 
dio broadcasting. He was sole or part owner of other types 
of businesses as well, such as the Drugstore restaurants in 
Paris, and he was the owner of the sixth television network 
of France, specializing in music. In 1960 he created a foun- 
dation named after him that grants scholarships to deserving 
young writers. 

During World War 11 he was an active member of the 
Resistance. He served as an adviser for French Foreign Com- 
merce from 1973 to 1975. Bleustein-Blanchet was active in the 
support of social welfare of the French Jewish community 
and was president of the Montmartre Israelite Center from 
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1965. He received France’s highest award, Grand Officer of 
the Legion of Honor. 

He wrote La rage de convaincre (1970), La nostalgie du 
futur (1978), Les ondes de la liberté (1984), Mémoires d’un lion 
(1988), and Les mots de ma vie (1990). 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Germon, Marcel Bleustein-Blan- 


chet: Monsieur Publicité (1990). 
[Gideon Kouts] 


BLINDMAN, YERUHAM (c. 1798-1891), cantor and com- 
poser. Blindman, who was called “Yeruham ha-Koton” (“lit- 
tle’) because of his small stature, served as cantor in Kishinev, 
Tarnopol, and Berdichev. Though not universally admired, 
his voice was a remarkable lyric tenor with unlimited falsetto 
range. The public was attracted by his pious appearance in 
long, white beard and his great artistry in improvisation. His 
formal knowledge of music was rudimentary, but his own 
melodies, composed in the spirit of Jewish folksong against 
a liturgical background, earned him a reputation as a com- 
poser of synagogal music. His singing with choir consistently 
attracted large crowds, including gentiles. He performed with 
his choir throughout Russia and Austria. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.H. Harris, Toledot ha-Neginah ve-ha- 
Hazzanut be- Yisrael (1950), 404-5; Idelsohn, Music, 302-3; A. Rosen 
(ed.), Di Geshikhte fun Khazones (1924), 97. 


[Joshua Leib Neeman] 


BLINDNESS. The standard Hebrew term for a blind person 
is (Heb. 11) (‘“vver; Ex. 4:11; et al.), a noun in the form used 
for bodily defects. The abstract form is i119 (‘ivvaron, “blind- 
ness”; Deut. 28:28; Zech. 12:4). The word 0°7130 (sanverim; 
Gen. 19:11; 11 Kings 6:18), sometimes incorrectly translated 
“blindness,” means a blinding light causing (possibly tempo- 
rary) loss of vision (E.A. Speiser). Eyes which cannot see are 
described by the verbs 979 (“be dim”; Gen. 27:1; et al.), D1? (“be 
fixed,’ “still”; 1 Sam. 4:15; 1 Kings 14:4), Jwn (“be darkened”; 
Lam. 5:17; et al.), 725 (“be heavy”; Gen. 48:10), and yyw and 
nnvu (“be smeared over;” Isa. 6:10, 32:3; 44:18; et al.). Genesis 
29:17 describes Leah's eyes as rakkot, but whether this means 
“tender” or “weak” is moot. 


Incidence and Causes 

Blindness was widespread in the ancient Near East. Preven- 
tive techniques included the application of hygienic ointments, 
especially kohl, and surgical operations (cf. The Code of Ham- 
murapi, 215-20 in Pritchard, Texts, 175). (There is no evidence 
that the biblical injunction against eating pork was intended 
or understood to prevent trichinosis or other diseases which 
cause blindness.) Biblical cases include Isaac (Gen. 27:1), Jacob 
(Gen. 48:10), Eli (1 Sam. 3:2; 4:15), and Ahijah the Shilonite 
(1 Kings 14:4), all of whose eyesight failed in old age. (Deut. 
34:7 makes a point of reporting that Moses’ eyesight had not 
failed in old age.) Both Isaac and Jacob in their blindness re- 
versed the status of a younger and an older descendant in 
blessing them (Gen. 27 (cf. 29:23-6); 48:8-19). 
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Aside from old age, natural causes of blindness are not 
mentioned in the Bible. In a few passages blindness is men- 
tioned as a punishment inflicted by God: it is threatened for 
Israel’s violation of the covenant (Deut. 28:28-29; M. Wein- 
feld takes this passage metaphorically; see below) and for the 
“negligent shepherd” of Zechariah 11:15-17; Proverbs (30:17) 
warns that the eye which is disrespectful to parents will be 
plucked out by birds of prey (cf. The Code of Hammurapi, 
193, in Pritchard, Texts, 175). Theologically speaking, all cases 
of blindness are attributed to God (Ex. 4:11), just as the resto- 
ration of sight is credited to Him (Ps. 146:8). However, out- 
side of the specific cases mentioned, blindness in general is 
nowhere stated to be a punishment for sin. In a few passages 
God strikes His servants’ assailants with blinding flashes (Gen. 
19:11; 11 Kings 6:18-20) or permanent blindness (Zech. 12:4; 
Ps. 69:24) in order to protect His servants. 

As a punishment inflicted by human agency one finds the 
penalty of “an eye for an eye” in the talion formula (Ex. 21:24; 
Lev. 24:20; Deut. 19:21), although it is debated whether this was 
ever carried out literally in Israel (cf. The Code of Hammurapi, 
196-9, where the relation of the law to actual practice is simi- 
larly uncertain). Samson and King Zedekiah were blinded, re- 
spectively, by the Philistines and Nebuchadnezzar (Judg. 16:21; 
11 Kings 25:7; Jer. 39:7; 52:11). Nahash the Ammonite demanded 
the putting out of the right eye of all the people of Jabesh-Gil- 
ead as a condition for sparing the city (1 Sam. 11:2). Several 
passages speak of the eyes being “spent” or “pining away” from 
tears and grief. The verb used is usually 72> (“Be spent”); the 
context makes it clear that soreness rather than blindness is 
meant (e.g., Lev. 26:16; Deut. 28:65; Jer. 14:6; Lam. 2:11; 4:17; cf. 
also WWY, Ps. 6:8, “be spent; “waste away”). 


Effects 
Blind persons are naturally helpless in many ways (cf. 11 Sam. 
5:6; Isa. 35:5-63 Jer. 31:7, which invoke the blind, the lame, 
and the mute as representative examples of helplessness) and 
subject to exploitation (Deut. 28:29). Biblical ethics warned 
against exploiting them (Lev. 19:14; Deut. 27:18; Job 29:15). 
As a physical defect blindness disqualified priests from 
sacrificing or approaching the altar (Lev. 21:17-23) and ren- 
dered sacrificial animals unacceptable (Lev. 22:21-22; Deut. 
15:21; Mal. 1:8). Some have taken the enigmatic saying “the 
blind and the lame shall not come into the house” (11 Sam. 
5:8) to indicate that at one time these were forbidden entrance 
to temples. 


Metaphoric Uses 

Blindness is used with several metaphoric meanings in the 
Bible. Frequently it refers to the lack of intellectual or moral 
understanding (Isa. 29:9-10, 18). Judges are warned that bribes, 
or gifts, blind the eyes of the discerning (Ex. 23:8; Deut. 16:19). 
Isaiah is told that his mission is to besmear the eyes of Israel so 
that it will not “see” and repent and be healed (6:10). In Isaiah 
56:10 blindness refers to negligence, while in Numbers 16:14 
putting out the eyes is usually taken to mean deceiving. The 
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helplessness and exploitability of the blind made blindness a 
natural metaphor for oppression and injustice in Deuteron- 
omy 28:28-29 and Isaiah 59:9-10 (cf. Lam. 4:14; M. Weinfeld 
has noted that the association of blindness and darkness with 
oppression in these passages also reflects the Mesopotamian 
association of the sun-god with justice (cf. a related associa- 
tion in 11 Sam. 23:3-4; Hos. 6:5b; Zeph. 3:5)). A related meta- 
phor is the use of blindness to describe those who dwell in 
the darkness of prison or captivity (Isa. 42:7, 16-19; 43:8; 49:93 
61:1; cf. Ps. 146:7-8; this use has roots in Mesopotamian royal 
inscriptions). 

[Jeffrey Howard Tigay] 
In Talmud and Jewish Law 
The unusually large number of talmudic sages who were blind 


probably reflects the wide prevalence of this disability in an- 
cient times. In addition to Bava b. Buta, who was blinded by 
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Herod (BB 4a), mention may be made of Nahum of Gimzo 
(Taan. 21a), Dosa b. Harkinas (Yev. 16a), and R. Joseph and 
R. Sheshet in Babylon (BK 87a), as well as a number of anon- 
ymous blind scholars (cf. Hag. 5b; tj Pe'ah, end). Matya b. 
Heresh is said to have deliberately blinded himself to avoid 
temptation, but his sight was subsequently restored by the 
angel Raphael (Tanh. B., ed. Buber, addition to Hukkat). The 
talmudic name for a blind man is suma (Hag. 1:1; Meg. 4:6), 
but the euphemism sagi nahor (“with excess of light”) is often 
used (Ber. 58a.; TJ Pe’ah end; and especially Lev. R. 34:13 “the 
suma whom we call sagi nahor”). 

Unlike the deaf-mute, who is regarded in Jewish law as 
subnormal, the blind person is regarded as fully normal, and 
most of the legal and religious restrictions placed upon him 
are due to the limitations caused by his physical disability. The 
statement (Ned. 64b) based on Lamentations 3:6 — “He hath 
made me to dwell in darkness as those that have been long 
dead” - that “the blind man is regarded as dead; is of purely 
homiletic interest and has no practical application. In the sec- 
ond century R. Judah expressed the opinion that a blind man 
was exempt from all religious obligations, and as late as the 
time of the blind Babylonian amora Joseph (fourth century) 
the halakhah had not yet been determined (see his moving 
statement in bk 87a), but it was subsequently decided against 
his view. Even the statement of R. Judah that a person blind 
from birth cannot recite the Shema, since the first of the two 
introductory blessings is for the daily renewal of light (Meg. 
4:6; TB Meg. 24a), was later amended since he enjoys the ben- 
efit of light (Rosh, resp. 4:21); the law that a blind man could 
not be called up to the reading of the Torah, since the pas- 
sage must be read from the scroll (OH 53:14), was abolished 
with the institution of the baal kore, who reads the passage for 
those called up (Taz. to oH 141:1). The ruling of Jair Hayyim 
Bacharach (Havvot Yair 176) that if there were a person more 
suitable, a blind person should not conduct the service is an 
individual opinion and Yehudai Gaon, who himself was blind, 
gives a contrary opinion (J. Mueller, Mafteah li-Teshuvot ha- 
Geonim (1891), 67). 

Similarly, although it was laid down that a totally blind 
person may not act as a judge, it is stated that when R. Johanan 
heard of a blind man acting as judge he did not forbid it (Sanh. 
34b, cf. HM 7:2; for instances in the Middle Ages see Pahad 
Yizhak S.V. Suma). Even as late as the time of Joseph Caro in 
the 16t* century, it was laid down that a blind person is for- 
bidden to act as a shohet only “in the first instance”; the total 
prohibition was enacted later (yD 1:9 and commentaries). A 
special case was the exemption of a blind person from the duty 
of going up to Jerusalem on the Pilgrim Festivals. The special 
nature of this law, which is derived from the homiletical inter- 
pretation of a word, is seen in the fact that it applied even to a 
person blind in only one eye (Hag. 1:1, and TB Hag. 2a). 

During the Middle Ages, blinding was imposed by some 
battei din as a form of extrajudicial punishment and was con- 
doned by contemporary rabbis (Assaf in bibl. nos. 97, 98, 135). 
Blindness was said to be caused by bloodletting at unfavor- 
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able times and by the machinations of demons (see Zimmels 
in bibl., pp. 88 and 153). 

The question has been raised in recent times as to the 
permissibility of removing the cornea of a deceased person 
and grafting it on a blind person to restore his sight. Halakhic 
opinion is almost unanimously in favor, and in a responsum 
IJ. Unterman added the consideration that the danger to the 
life of a blind person through accidents is such that it can be 
regarded as a special case of pikkuah nefesh (see *Autopsy). 


[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 


Care of the Blind 

The Jewish blind have been traditionally assisted by regular 
communal and voluntary agencies and associations, as well 
as special institutions. In the United States the New York 
Guild for the Jewish Blind, founded around 1908, had a home 
for aged blind, has offered integrated services to the visually 
handicapped, and has initiated a nonsegregated living plan 
for the blind. In the United Kingdom the central agency was 
the Jewish Blind (now Jewish Blind and Disabled) Society in 
London, founded in 1819. By 1970 it was caring for the needs of 
over 1,500 Jewish blind. It maintained a number of residential 
and holiday facilities, day centers in provincial cities, and the 
Burr Center for Personal Development which offered various 
courses for the blind and disabled. 

The special conditions in Israel as a country of immi- 
gration created the problem that the proportion of blind per- 
sons of working age in the state was three times higher than 
in Anglo-Saxon countries (1956). Much has been done to al- 
leviate this position, while the blind person is as far as pos- 
sible not treated as a social case. He is, however, exempted 
from paying income tax. Special placement officers facilitate 
his employment. In 1956 the proportion of blind to ordinary 
residents was estimated at approximately 2.5 per 1,000; 87% 
of them had immigrated after 1948. Over 85% were born in 
countries of Asia and Africa where in many cases the blind 
were not cared for or enabled to work. There was a compara- 
tively high proportion of married women or widows due to 
marriage of blind girls to elderly men. The Jewish Institute for 
the Blind in Jerusalem, founded in 1902, cared for the majority 
of blind children in the country. It included a kindergarten, 
elementary school where subjects were taught in braille, and 
boarding facilities for 60-90 pupils attending regular second- 
ary school. It also had a vocational school, industrial training 
shop, a braille printing press, and two houses for mentally or 
physically handicapped blind adults. 

Other agencies and associations for help of the blind 
in Israel included Migdal Or, the American Israeli Light- 
house Rehabilitation Center for the Blind in Haifa (Kiryat 
Hayyim), which gave casework reorientation, special training 
and courses, and has developed home industries for blind who 
are physically incapacitated. The Women’s League for Israel 
of New York assisted joint projects with the Ministry of So- 
cial Welfare for rehabilitation of blind girls and women, and 
maintained a sheltered workshop, Orah, and a bookbindery, 
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Malben, which in 1951 took over Kefar Uriel, a village for the 
blind established in 1950 by the Jewish Agency for blind im- 
migrants; in 1962 it had 63 families (about 350 persons). Heads 
of families were employed in four workshops. The Israel Foun- 
dation for Guide Dogs for the Blind in Haifa was established 
around 1950. A Central Library for the Blind, established in 
1952 in Netanya, had over 5,000 volumes in braille and a talk- 
ing book library. 

The Association for the Blind and Prevention of Blind- 
ness, founded in 1953, had branches in nine centers. The Na- 
tional Council for the Blind, established in 1958 for coordi- 
nating, research, and planning, was represented on the World 
Council for the Blind. Voluntary agencies giving assistance 
from abroad include Hilfe fuer Blinde in Switzerland and Aide 
aux Aveugles Israéliens in France. Training for non-Jewish 
blind has also been given by the Saint Vincent Roman Cath- 
olic hostel in Jerusalem, and at handicraft centers established 
in Nazareth and Shefaram. Isolated Arab villages have been 
visited by home teachers. 


Modern Incidence and Causes 

There is no statutory registration of blindness anywhere in the 
world. All comparative statistics on the incidence and causes 
of blindness are therefore largely speculative, and this applies 
in particular to statistics on blindness in Jews, for whom data 
are usually lacking in whatever national statistics are available. 
Comparative studies are thus impossible, and little more than 
some generalizations can be advanced. 

The incidence and causes of blindness in most parts of 
the world are determined essentially by environmental factors. 
Jews, as a widely dispersed community, therefore suffer from 
the locally prevailing environmental causes of blindness. In 
this respect, if the incidence of blindness in a particular Jew- 
ish community is different from that in the general popula- 
tion, it will merely reflect the differences found in the various 
social groupings of the population at large. Thus it occurs in 
all countries where trachoma is endemic. The disease is more 
prevalent in rural areas, ill provided with sanitation and health 
services, than in the more developed urban centers with their 
populations relatively well housed and well served medically. 
The high incidence of trachoma in Oriental Jews who im- 
migrated to Israel reflects country of origin and social level, 
rather than their Jewishness. 

In the more highly developed countries, infections and 
other environmental causes of blindness are steadily declin- 
ing, and most cases of blindness are now due to affections seen 
in the elderly (such as “senile” cataract and “senile” macular 
degeneration) or in the middle-aged (such as glaucoma and, 
to a lesser extent, myopic atrophy, uveitis, and diabetic reti- 
nopathy). These are all “constitutional” diseases, and clini- 
cal experience in Western Europe and the United States has 
brought out a greater incidence of three of these affections in 
Jews: myopia, diabetic retinopathy, and Tay-Sachs disease, a 
rare lethal disorder. Although adequate statistics are lacking, 
this clinical experience is probably well-founded and would 
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be readily explained by the fact that these three affections are 
all genetically determined, generally by recessive or by poly- 
genic inheritance. Although there is no such thing as a Jewish 
gene pool, it is true that inbred groups - Quakers no less than 
Jews and royal families no less than village communities — 
have many features and genes in common. These are readily 
perpetuated under the prevailing conditions: a recessive mu- 
tant gene is much more likely to spread in a closed commu- 
nity than elsewhere. (The gene for Tay-Sachs disease probably 
originated as such a mutant in a Jewish family in White Rus- 
sia during the last century, and by emigration, carriers have 
spread it into the Jewish communities of Great Britain and 
the United States.) Contrary to early beliefs, the affection is 
not exclusively Jewish, for it is seen in other ethnic groups as 
well. These occasional cases do not add substantially to the in- 
stances of hereditary blindness in Jews, and it is a moot point 
whether the greater incidence of blindness from high myopia 
and diabetic retinopathy in Western Jews adds to that load. 
The numbers involved would be relatively slight, and compen- 
sating deficiencies in other hereditary causes are theoretically 
possible; actual data are lacking, however. 
See section on Braille in *Alphabet, Hebrew. 


[Arnold Sorsby] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gordon, in: Archives of Ophthalmology, 9 
(1933), 751ff.; E.A. Speiser, Genesis (1964), 139 (on Gen. 19:11); idem, in: 
JCS, 6 (1952), 81ff. (esp., 89 n. 52); Harrison, in: 1DB, 1 (1962), 448-9; 
M.Z. Segal, Sifrei Shemuel (1964), 260, 262 (on 11 Sam. 5:6, 8); Wein- 
feld, in: Biblica, 46 (1965), 420-1; Paul, in: AOS, 88 (1968), 182; H.J. 
Zimmels, Magicians, Theologians and Doctors (1952), 461 notes; S. As- 
saf, Ha-Onshin Aharei Hatimat ha-Talmud (1922), 97 98, 135. 


BLIOKH (Bloch), IVAN STANISLAVOVICH (1836-1901), 
Russian financier, writer, and pacifist. Born in Radom, Poland, 
Bliokh studied in Warsaw and Berlin. In Warsaw, he engaged 
in banking, a field he developed extensively in St. Petersburg. 
He also played a leading role in the construction of the Rus- 
sian railroads and put their operation on a sound management 
basis. Bliokh won international fame through his dedication 
to pacifism, which is the theme of his six-volume publica- 
tion Budushchaya voyna v tekhnicheskom, ekonomicheskom i 
politicheskom otnosheniyakh (1898; last vol. translated as The 
Future of War... Is War Now Impossible?, 1899). He attempted 
to prove that wars were of no value to a nation because of the 
massive expenditures involved and the consequent damage to 
national economies, apart from the human cost. This book, as 
well as Bliokh’s personal endeavors, were among the factors 
which influenced Czar Nicholas 11 to convene the 1899 Hague 
Peace Conference in order to consider the limitation of arma- 
ments and the arbitration of international disputes. 
Although Bliokh converted to Calvinism, he maintained 
his interest in the Jewish question and in improving the lot 
of Russian Jewry. After the pogroms of the 1890s, he fought 
strenuously in defense of the Jews and pressed the govern- 
ment to end discrimination. In a five-volume work, Sravne- 
niye materialnago i nravstvennago blagosostayaniya guberniy 
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zapadnykh, velikorossiyskikh i polskikh (“A Comparison of the 
Material and Moral Welfare of the Western, Great Russian, 
and Polish Provinces,’ 1901), the preparation of which, with 
the help of many outstanding experts, cost him hundreds of 
thousands of rubles, he analyzed the economic condition of 
the Jews in Russia and emphasized their great contribution to 
the economy. This work constituted a brilliant defense against 
the government’s anti-Jewish arguments, but was confiscated 
and burned after publication. Fortunately, a number of copies 
were by chance saved from the censors, and eventually its con- 
tents became widely known through a summary by A.P. Sub- 
botin entitled Yevreyskiy vopros v yego pravilnom osveshchenii 
(“The Jewish Question in its Right Light,” 1903). 

In 1897 Bliokh became involved in the work of the *Jew- 
ish Colonization Association (Ica) in Russia and supported 
it generously. He showed an interest in Zionism and became 
a friend of Theodor *Herzl, whom he had met in 1899 at the 
Hague Peace Conference. (Herzl had come to ask the Russian 
delegates to help him to obtain an audience with the czar. With 
Bliokh’s assistance Herzl met the head of the Russian delega- 
tion, de Staal, and other statesmen.) At Herzl’s request, in July 
1899 Bliokh tried to persuade the Russian authorities to re- 
voke the decree prohibiting the sale of *Jewish Colonial Trust 
shares. Shortly before his death, Bliokh established the Inter- 
national Museum of War and Peace in Lucerne, Switzerland. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Sokolow, in: Jc (Jan. 24, 1902), 11. 

[Nathan Feinberg] 


BLIS, DAVID (1870-1942), Cuban communal leader. David 
Blizhnianski-Halpern was born in Grodno and studied in a 
yeshivah in Volozhin. He continued his studies in the Rab- 
binical Seminary in Breslau and the Hebrew Union College 
in Cincinnati. He joined his parents, who settled in *Mois- 
esville (Argentina), but he continued his travels, being more 
interested in business than in agriculture. He lived in Mexico 
for a few years and participated in the foundation of the first 
Jewish organization there, Alianza Monte Sinai (1912). He ap- 
prently lent money to President Francisco Madero and fled 
from Mexico following his assassination, reaching Cuba in 
1913. Blis took an active part in the foundation of almost all the 
early Jewish organizations of Cuba and was later nicknamed 
“the grandfather of the Jewish community.’ He founded the 
Young Men’s Hebrew Association (1916), a common social 
framework for Americans and Sephardim in Cuba. From the 
early 1920s he took an active part in assisting immigrants from 
Eastern Europe, and was co-founder (1924) and president of 
the Centro Hebreo, and the president of the Centro Israelita, 
which developed from it. From 1933 to 1934 he was president 
of the Comisién Juridica, which protected the Jewish commu- 
nity during the political upheavals of that period. 

Blis was an ardent Zionist and promoted the early Zionist 
activities of the Sephardi Jews. As one of the most prominent 
members of the Unidn Sionista he was named honorary pres- 
ident in 1937. On Blis’s initiative the Cuban Senate approved 
unanimously in 1919 a resolution supporting the efforts of the 
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Jewish people to achieve self- determination and national in- 
dependence.. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Sapir, Jewish Community of Cuba (1948), 
18-21. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Hochstein, “David Blis,” in: Havaner 
Lebn Almanaque 1947-48. 

[Margalit Bejarano (24 ed.)] 


°BLISS, FREDERICK JONES (1859-1937), British archae- 
ologist. The son of a missionary, Bliss taught for a time at the 
Syrian Protestant College, Beirut. On behalf of the *Palestine 
Exploration Fund, he excavated at Tell al-Hasi (1891), Jeru- 
salem (1894-97), and (in collaboration with R.A.S. *Macali- 
ster) at various mounds in the *Shephelah (1899-1900). At 
Tell al-Hasi Bliss continued the work of Sir William Flinders 
*Petrie and in Jerusalem he discovered the walls of “Mt. Zion” 
and the wall enclosing the Tyropoeon Valley, in addition to 
many other minor discoveries. His work in the Shephelah was 
marked by some important finds but was too hurried to be of 
lasting value. His publications include Mound of Many Cities 
(1898); Excavations at Jerusalem 1894-1897 (1898); Excavations 
in Palestine 1898-1900 (1902), with R.A.S. Macalister; Develop- 
ment of Palestine Exploration (1906); and Religions of Modern 
Syria and Palestine (1912). 

[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


BLITZER, WOLF (1948- ), U.S. journalist. Blitzer earned a 
bachelor’s degree in history from the State University of New 
York at Buffalo and a master’s in international relations from 
the Johns Hopkins School of Advanced International Studies 
in Washington. While at suNny, he spent a year at the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem. He started in the news business as a 
reporter for *Reuters in Tel Aviv in 1972. Three years later he 
became the Washington correspondent of the Jerusalem Post 
and served for 15 years until 1990. He joined the all-news tele- 
vision network CNN that year as Pentagon correspondent and 
appeared frequently on screen during the Persian Gulf War. 
With his work for the Post and his coverage of the prosecution 
of Jonathan *Pollard, an American Jew charged with spying 
for Israel, Blitzer became an expert on the weapons systems 
of the Pentagon and on the Iraqi military. He was among a 
team of CNN reporters who won a Golden Cable Ace award 
for coverage of the war. In 1992 he became cnn’s senior White 
House correspondent, covering the administration of Presi- 
dent Bill Clinton, and served in that capacity until 1999. He 
became host of Wolf Blitzer Reports, a nightly newscast, in 
December 2000 and took over cnn’s Night Edition, a Sunday 
talk show which in 2004 was seen in more than 200 coun- 
tries. In 1996 Blitzer won an Emmy award for his coverage 
of the bombing in Oklahoma City. In 1999 he won the Low- 
ell Thomas Broadcast Journalism Award for contributions to 
broadcast journalism. 

Over the years Blitzer covered many key events on the 
international political scene. In 1973 he was on hand when 
Willy *Brandt traveled to Israel, marking the first visit of a 
German chancellor. He also covered the first Israeli-Egyptian 
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peace conference in Egypt in 1977 and in 1979 he traveled with 
President Jimmy Carter for the final round of negotiations that 
resulted in the signing of the Israel-Egypt peace treaty. 

In addition to receiving several honorary degrees, Blitzer 
is the author of two books, Between Washington and Jerusalem: 
A Reporter’s Notebook (1985) and Territory of Lies (1989), which 
dealt with the Pollard affair. The son of Holocaust survivors, 
Blitzer has noted an irony in his personal family history. His 
grandparents were killed on Yom Kippur and two of his par- 
ents’ grandchildren, Blitzer’s nephew and daughter, were born 
on Yom Kippur. 

[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


BLITZSTEIN, MARC (1905-1964), U.S. composer. Born in 
Philadelphia, Blitzstein studied with Nadia Boulanger in Paris 
and Arnold Schoenberg in Berlin. Intensely interested in po- 
litical problems, he developed a genre of operas of “social sig- 
nificance.” His short works, The Cradle Will Rock (1937) and 
No for an Answer (1941), were important though transitory 
landmarks in the American “proletarian opera” movement. 
Among his other works are The Airborne (1946), a cantata re- 
sulting from his service with the U.S. army in England during 
World War 11, and a musical drama, Regina, based on Lillian 
*Hellman’s play The Little Foxes (1949). Blitzstein also made an 
idiomatic American translation of the libretto of Kurt Weill’s 
Dreigroschenoper. His opera on the theme of Sacco and Van- 
zetti, commissioned by the Ford Foundation for production 
by the Metropolitan Opera, was left unfinished. He died on 
the island of Martinique of head injuries suffered in an attack 
by a group of sailors. 

At the time of his death Blitzstein left unfinished two 
one-act operas based on the short stories of Bernard Mal- 
amud. One of them, Idiots First, was completed by Leonard 
Lehrman, assistant chorusmaster of the Metropolitan Opera, 
and performed on March 1977 in Bloomington, Ind., and re- 
ceived its first New York premiere in January 1978. The story, 
in 13 short scenes, is of an old Jew, Mendel, spending the last 
night of his life in seeking means to provide for his retarded 
son, Yizhak. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baker, Biog Dict, and 1965 Supplement; 
Grove, Dict, s.v; MGG, S.v. 

[Nicolas Slonimsky] 


BLOC, ANDRE (1896-1966), French sculptor and engineer, 
who was concerned with the relationship of architecture to 
sculpture. He was the creator of “habitacles” (pieces of sculp- 
ture which could be entered) and “constructions,” sculptural 
forms which lie on the borderline between the two arts. Born 
in Algiers, Bloc studied science in Paris. He then took a degree 
in engineering, which he practiced from 1930 onward. In 1941 
he began to sculpt, and his first important work was executed 
in 1949. This was a 38-foot “signal” placed outside the Public 
Works Museum, Paris, on the occasion of the centenary of the 
invention of reinforced concrete. In 1951 he helped to found 
the “Espace” group. He was also associated with the founda- 
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tion of several architectural journals. Bloc died of a fall while 
visiting a temple in India. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Schaefer-Simmern, Sculpture in Europe 
Today (1955); Gisiger, in: Werk, 51 (1964), 271-2. 


BLOCH, family of U.S. book publishers. The Bloch Publish- 
ing Company was founded by EDWARD BLOCH (1829-1906), 
who emigrated to the United States from Bohemia. He learned 
the printing trade in Albany, New York, and in 1854 set up a 
company in Cincinnati, which published newspapers and 
books of specific Jewish interest in English and German. His 
publications included The American Israelite and Die Debo- 
rah. Later the company diversified its activities, and one of 
its regular clients was a monastery to which he supplied re- 
ligious books. 

In 1885 Edward’s son, CHARLES (1861-1940), established 
a branch of the company in Chicago. He took over the man- 
agement of The Chicago Israelite, an edition of The American 
Israelite, and in 1891 he co-founded the Chicago-based Re- 
form Advocate. He succeeded his father as president in 1901 
and moved the Bloch Publishing Company to New York City 
where, in addition to publishing, it was also one of the leading 
bookstores in the U.S. representing several publishing houses. 
It concentrated on books of Jewish interest. Charles was also 
highly active during his years in New York in the Reform 
movement, taking part in 1907 in the founding of the Free 
Synagogue of New York, of which he later served as president, 
and in 1922 of the Jewish Institute of Religion. On his death, 
Charles was succeeded by his son EDWARD H. (1898-1982), 
who headed the company for 40 years and under whose man- 
agement the company’s activities continued to expand. Reach- 
ing its fifth generation, the company continued to serve the 
cultural life of American and world Jewry through its publica- 
tion and distribution of Judaic and Hebraic literature. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Grayzel, in: JBA, 12 (1953-55); 72-76. 


[Abraham Meir Habermann] 


BLOCH, ANDRE (1873-1960), French composer. Born in 
Wissembourg, Alsace, Bloch studied with Guiraud and Mas- 
senet at the Paris Conservatory and received the Prix de Rome 
in 1895. After World War 1 he conducted the orchestra of the 
American Conservatory at Fontainebleau. In 1931-32 he com- 
posed the symphonic poems Béquinage, Kaa, and Les moissons 
de léternité with cello as principal instrument. His two operas, 
the one-act Brocéliande, and Guignol, were first performed, 
respectively, at the Opéra Garnier in 1925 and at the Opéra 
Comique in 1949. In 1948, following the creation of the State 
of Israel, he composed his most interesting piece, the Suite 
Palestinienne, with cello as principal instrument. 


[Amnon Shiloah (2"4 ed.)] 
BLOCH, CAMILLE (1865-1949), French historian, archi- 


vist, and librarian. A professor at the Sorbonne, Bloch was 
an authority on the French Revolution and its economic and 
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social antecedents; he was secretary-general of the Society 
for the Study of the French Revolution. He was archivist of 
the Aude departement (1891-96) and the Loiret departement 
(1896-1904) and in 1904 became inspector general of librar- 
ies and archives. In World War 1 he became director of the 
War Library and War Museum in Paris, and historian of the 
war period. His Les causes de la guerre mondiale (1933; The 
Causes of the World War, 1935) is an important work. During 
the Nazi period, Bloch was hidden in southern France. After 
1945 he supervised for the French government the recovery 
of books looted by the Germans. He left an unfinished study 
on the Munich Pact of 1938. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Renouvin, in: Revue Historique, 202 (1949), 
147-9; Dictionnaire de biographie francaise, 6 (1954), 677; New York 
Times (Feb. 16, 1949) 25. 

[Herbert A. Strauss] 


BLOCH, CHAIM ISAAC (1867-1948), Orthodox rabbi. 
Bloch was born in Lithuania and studied under Rabbi Sim- 
cha Sisel Ziv at the Yeshiva of Grubin (1880-83) and then in 
Volozhin, Poland (1883-91), under Rabbi Naphtali Zevi Judah 
*Berlin and Rabbi Hayyim *Soloveichik. He received his rab- 
binical ordination from Rabbi Soloveichik and Rabbi Eliezer 
*Gordon of the Telshe Yeshivah in 1890. He founded a yeshiva 
in Plunge in 1895, and served at its head until 1899, when he 
became a pulpit rabbi in Palanga, a nearby town. While he was 
there, he also earned the equivalent of a high school degree 
from the local gymnasium. 

From 1905 to 1912, after Rabbi Abraham Isaac *Kook left 
for Palestine, Bloch served as chief rabbi of Bauska in Cour- 
land, now Latvia, and became the district rabbi by govern- 
mental appointment. In 1914, he was elected chief rabbi of 
Antwerp but could not accept the position because of the 
outbreak of World War I. In 1915, he fled to Russia, where 
he served as an army chaplain, and in 1916 he organized a 
yeshivah for exiled Jewish children in the Crimea. He then re- 
turned to Bauska in 1920. In 1922-23, he left for America and 
settled in Jersey City, New Jersey, where he was the pulpit rabbi 
of Congregation Agudath Shalom. He founded talmud torahs 
and societies to encourage people to observe the Shabbat (the 
Sabbath Alliance) and encouraged a five-day workweek. 

For many years, Bloch was dean of Yeshiva of Hudson 
County, then a fledgling day school and now known as the 
Rosenbaum Yeshiva of North Jersey with almost 1,000 stu- 
dents from kindergarten through mesivta, located in the cities 
of River Edge and Newark in New Jersey, and also served on 
the board of Yeshiva University. He was an avid Zionist and 
member of Mizrachi and the Religious Zionists of America, 
as well as a member of the Agudat Harabbonim, where he 
served as treasurer in 1925 and vice president in 1931. He 
was also treasurer of Ezrat Torah. During World War 11, he 
worked with the Va’ad ha-Hazzalah to help rescue the Jews 
of Europe. 

Bloch’s literary career began in 1897, when he edited a 
column for *Ha-Zefirah, a weekly Hebrew newspaper in War- 
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saw, and he was a regular contributor to the Slutzk Yagdil ha- 
Torah and Migdal Torah. In the U.S. he was a contributor to 
Ha-Pardes, wrote many essays, and published several volumes 
on the Talmud about material related to the glosses of the me- 
dieval rabbi *Yom Tov Ishbili, the Ritba. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Sherman, Orthodox Judaism in America: 
A Biographical Dictionary and Sourcebook (1996), 31-32; A. Rand 
(ed.), Toldot Anshei Shem (1950), 9-10. 


[Jeanette Friedman (2"4 ed.)] 


BLOCH, CHARLES (Shelomo Yeshayahu; 1916- ), U.S. 
hazzan. Bloch was born in New York and studied hazzanut 
under Simon Raisen and music at the Brooklyn Conserva- 
tory. He also attended the Jewish Theological Seminary and 
St. Johns University where he graduated in law. After serv- 
ing as hazzan for congregations in New York, Maryland, and 
Pennsylvania, in 1967 he became hazzan of Temple Anshei 
Chesed in Manhattan. Bloch made several recordings, includ- 
ing melodies which he composed, and appeared on American 
radio and television; he gave concerts throughout the United 


States and Israel. 
[Akiva Zimmerman] 


BLOCH, CLAUDE (1878-1967), U.S. admiral; commander in 
chief of the United States Fleet. Born in Woodbury, Kentucky, 
Bloch entered the U.S. Naval Academy in 1895. He served in 
the Spanish-American war and was decorated for saving Span- 
iards from burning ships. In 1900, he fought in the Chinese ex- 
pedition to suppress the Boxer Rebellion. During World War 1 
Bloch was commander of the uss Plattsburg and in 1918 was 
appointed assistant chief of the Bureau of Ordnance. He was 
promoted to rear admiral in 1923 and in 1927 he commanded 
the battleship California. After serving as commandant of the 
Washington Navy Yard, he was promoted to commander of 
the battle force with the rank of admiral. In 1938, Bloch was 
made commander in chief of the United States Fleet. Bloch 
commanded the shore installations of the 14t» Naval District, 
Hawaii, when Pearl Harbor was attacked, but played no sig- 
nificant role in the events of that day. Retired because of age 
in 1942, he was retained on active duty as a member of the 
General Board until 1946. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Rubin; 140 Jewish Marshals, Generals and 
Admirals (1952). 
[Mordechai Kaplan] 


BLOCH, ELIJAH MEYER (c. 1894-1955), Lithuanian rabbi 
and dean of the Telz (Telshe) Yeshivah in the U.S. Bloch, who 
was born and educated in Telz, Lithuania, was appointed to 
the faculty of the yeshivah there in 1917. With the Russian oc- 
cupation of Lithuania, the yeshivah was moved to Cleveland, 
Ohio, in 1941, under Bloch’s leadership. Bloch retained the 
singular “Telz style” in Talmud study, which stresses precise 
inductive reasoning. He resisted every attempt at compromise 
with the Reform elements of the community, yet succeeded 
in obtaining the support of the Cleveland Jewish Federation 
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for the local Orthodox high school. Active with the Agudat 
Israel since the Marienbad Conference of 1937, Bloch played a 
leading role in the American Agudah. He was also a member 
of Moezet Gedolei ha-Torah, the international body which 
guides the World Agudah on questions of Torah principle, 
where he was known for the universality of his approach. 
Bloch actively supported Israel. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dos Yidishe Vort (Feb. 1955). 


BLOCH, ERNEST (1880-1959), composer. Bloch, who was 
born in Geneva, revealed his musical gifts as a child and was 
only ten when he wrote down a vow that he would become 
a composer and then, in ritual fashion, burned the inscribed 
paper over a mound of stones. In the face of parental opposi- 
tion, he left home at the age of 16 and studied music for eight 
years in Brussels, Frankfurt, Munich, and Paris. At that time 
he composed his first big work, the Symphony in C Sharp 
Minor. Returning to Geneva in 1904, Bloch entered the family 
clockmaking business. During the next three years he com- 
posed his opera Macbeth. It was first produced in 1910 at the 
Opéra-Comique in Paris, and was warmly received. Major 
works produced during the years immediately following in- 
clude Trois Poémes Juifs for orchestra (1913), Schelomo, a “He- 
brew rhapsody” for cello and orchestra (1916), and the Israel 
Symphony for orchestra and five solo voices (1912-16). Bloch 
first went to America in 1916, as conductor for the dancer 
Maud Allan, and soon won recognition. Early in 1917, Karl 
Muck invited him to conduct the Trois Poémes Juifs in Bos- 
ton, and a few months later a concert of his orchestral works 
was given in New York. In 1920, he founded and organized 
the Cleveland Institute of Music. He left it in 1925 to become 
director of the San Francisco Conservatory of Music. Dur- 
ing his five years in this post, Bloch composed a number of 
large-scale works. Best known of these is America, an “epic 
rhapsody” for chorus and orchestra (1926). A counterpart to 
this work is Helvetia, a “symphonic fresco” written in tribute 
to Bloch’s native land. 

One of Bloch’s most important works is the Avodath Ha- 
kodesh (“Sacred Service”) for Sabbath morning for baritone, 
mixed chorus, and orchestra which he wrote in seclusion in 
Switzerland during 1930-33 (commissioned by Gerald War- 
burg). He spent the years 1934-38 in a remote French village. 
From this period came the piano sonata, Voice in the Wilder- 
ness (symphonic poem with cello obbligato), and the violin 
concerto. Bloch also composed three string quartets (1916, 
1945, and 1951-52). In 1938 Bloch returned to America. After 
a number of tours as conductor, he finally settled in 1941 in 
Agate Beach, Oregon. There he spent the rest of his life except 
for annual lecture visits to the University of California. The 
manuscripts he left when he died are in the university's mu- 
sic library at Berkeley, where an Ernest Bloch Archive was 
set up. 

Many honors came to Bloch in his last years. He con- 
tinued, however, to go his own way without much regard for 
musical fashion, and ended his career true to the ideals with 
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which he had begun it. As he once stated: “I do not propose or 
desire to attempt a reconstruction of the music of the Jews.... 
It is rather the Hebrew spirit that interests me — the complex, 
ardent, agitated soul that vibrates for me in the Bible; the 
vigor and ingenuousness of the Patriarchs, the violence that 
finds expression in the books of the Prophets, the burning 
love of justice, the desperation of the preachers of Jerusalem, 
the sorrow and grandeur of the Book of Job, the sensuality of 
the Song of Songs. All this is in us, all this is in me, and is the 
better part of me. This it is which I seek to feel within me and 
to translate in my music - the sacred race-emotion that lies 
dormant in our souls?’ 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Tibaldi Chiesa, Ernest Bloch (1933), incl. 
bibl; D.Z. Kushner, “Ernest Bloch and His Symphonic Works” (un- 
publ. dissert. 1967); G. Saleski, Famous Musicians of Jewish Origin 
(1949), 18-27; D. Ewen (ed.), New Book of Modern Composers (1961), 
86-97; G.M. Gatti, in: Musical Quarterly, 7 (1921), 20-38; D. Newlin, 
ibid., 33 (1947), 443-59; California University, Autograph Manuscripts 
of Ernest Bloch at the University of California (1962); Sendrey, Music, 


index; Grove, Dict; Baker, Biog Dict. 
[Dika Newlin] 


BLOCH, ERNST (1885-1977), German philosopher. Bloch 
was born in Ludwigshafen, studied philosophy, musicol- 
ogy, and physics at the universities of Munich and Wuerz- 
burg, and became doctor of philosophy under the direction 
of O. Kuelpe with a dissertation on “Rickert und das Problem 
der modernen Erkenntnis.” From 1908 to 1912, he studied in 
Georg Simmel’s seminary of philosophy and sociology in Ber- 
lin; from 1912 to 1914, he lived in Heidelberg, where he was a 
permanent guest in Max Weber’s seminary. Living in Munich 
and Garmisch from 1914 to 1917, he was close to the expres- 
sionist painters. As a pacifist and opponent of the regime of 
German Emperor William 11, he lived in exile in Switzerland 
from 1917 to 1919. In his essay “Symbol - die Juden” (1911/12), 
which begins with the assertion, “The pride in being Jewish is 
now again awakened,” Bloch analyzes the principal character- 
istics of Jewish identity in the era of modernity. His first book, 
Geist der Utopie (1918, 1923; Spirit of Utopia, 2000), which in- 
cludes “Philosophy of Music,” is a metaphysical inquiry into 
the question of self-recognition and self-identity, marked by 
the influence of romanticism, mysticism, socialist utopianism, 
and both Christian and Jewish religiosity. Thomas Muenzer als 
Theologe der Revolution (1921) is marked by a revolutionary 
romanticism and simultaneously by the effort to bring to the 
fore the forgotten and repressed history of a radical messianic 
tendency in German Protestantism (linked to the Peasant’s 
Revolt in the 16" century) opposed to Martin Luther. Three 
years after the publication of Spuren (“Tracks,” 1930) - a book 
which has often been compared to the Einbahnstrasse by Wal- 
ter *Benjamin, he was forced to leave Germany and live as a 
refugee in Switzerland, Austria, France, and Czechoslovakia. 
Erbschaft dieser Zeit, published in Zurich in 1935, explains the 
rise of Nazism by the phenomenon of “uncontemporaneous- 
ness (Ungleichzeitigkeit) in the consciousness of the German 
middle class. Leaving Prague in 1938, six months before the 
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invasion of the Czech Republic by Nazi Germany, he emi- 
grated via Poland to the United States, where he wrote his ma- 
jor work, Das Prinzip Hoffnung (The Principle of Hope), whose 
original title had been Traume vom besseren Leben (“Dreams 
of Better Life”) - a great compendium of all the forms of wish- 
ful and utopian thinking in culture, religion, architecture, 
music, etc., based on the theory of the “antizipierendes Be- 
wusstsein” (“consciousness in anticipation”). It also outlines 
a “philosophy of praxis” as “humanity in action, linking mes- 
sianic hope and the Marxist project of the transformation of 
world. By the mediation of the category of “possibility,” wishes 
are to be transformed into real human praxis. The second 
volume, Freiheit und Ordnung Abriss der Sozialutopien, is not 
only a synopsis of all manifestations of utopian thought in the 
history of philosophy, literature, architecture, music, etc., but 
also contains a chapter on Zionism (“Altneuland, Programm 
des Zionismus’), where Bloch’s main concern is to criticize 
Theodor Herzl’s “bourgeois Zionism” and to assert that Juda- 
ism should not become a territorial nationalism but acknowl- 
edge and preserve the best that was in Moses Hess’ Utopia and 
transform it into a messianic international socialism. During 
his exile in the United States, Bloch also wrote Subjekt-Objekt. 
Erlaeuterungen zu Hegel (1951, enlarged ed.1962). In 1949, he 
returned to Europe, accepting a professorship in philosophy 
in Leipzig and the direction of the Institute of Philosophy. In 
December 1956, after the bloody repression of the Hungarian 
uprising by the Russians, he was publicly denounced by the 
Neues Deutschland (the official journal of the East German 
Communist Party s.£.D.) as a “revisionist,” an “idealist,” and 
a “mystical” philosopher, distracted by historical and dialec- 
tical materialism. After a political campaign against him, he 
finally was obliged to accept compulsory retirement in 1957. 
In August 1961, during a visit to the German Federal Republic, 
frightened by the news of the construction of the Berlin wall, 
he resolved not to return to Leipzig but to stay in Tuebingen, 
where he taught until his death. During the Six-Day War in 
June 1967 he was the most vocal speaker in an assembly orga- 
nized at Frankfurt University to proclaim Israel’s right to exist 
(“Frieden im Nahen Osten,’ 1967). During the 15 years of his 
last period, Bloch dedicated himself entirely to the publica- 
tion of his complete writings (Gesamtausgabe) in 16 volumes, 
published by Suhrkamp. These included Naturrrecht und men- 
schliche Wuerde (1961; Natural Law and Human Dignity), Phi- 
losophische Aufsaetze zur objektiven Phantasie (1969), Athe- 
ismus im Christentum (1968), Politische Messungen, Pestzeit, 
Vormaerz (1970), and Experimentum Mundi (1975). Tendenz- 
Latenz-Utopie, including the Gedenkbuch fuer Else Bloch-von- 
Stritzky (Memorial Book for Else Bloch-von-Stritzky, Bloch’s 
first wife), followed in 1978. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Marcun, Ernst Bloch in Selbstzeugnissen 
und Bilddokumenten, rowohlt (1977); B. Schmidt (ed.), Materialien 
zu Ernst Blochs “Das Prinzip Hoffnung” (1978); R. Traub and H. Wi- 
eser (eds.), Gespraeche mit Ernst Bloch (1975); Utopie-marxisme selon 
Ernst Bloch. Hommages publiés par Gérard Raulet (1976); A. Muen- 
ster (ed.), Tagtraeume vom aufrechten Gang.Sechs Interviews mit Ernst 
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Bloch (1977); idem, Utopie, Messianismus und Apokalypse im Frue- 
hwerk von Ernst Bloch (1982); B. Schmidt, Seminar: Zur Philosophie 
Ernst Blochs (1983); V. Caysa et al., Hoffnung kann enttaeuscht werden. 
Ernst Bloch in Leipzig (1992); M. Riedel, Ernst Bloch und die Tradi- 
tion (1993). BIOGRAPHIES: P. Zudeick, Der Hintern des Teufels. Ernst 
Blochs Leben und Werk (1985); A Muenster, Lutopie concréte d’Ernst 
Bloch. Une biographie (2001; (Ger. tr. Ernst Bloch. Eine politische Bio- 
graphie (2004). CORRESPONDENCE: K. Bloch et al. (ed.) Ernst Bloch. 
Briefe (1903-1975), 2 vols. (1985). 


[Arno Muenster (2™4 ed.)] 


BLOCH, FELIX (1905-1983), U.S. physicist and Nobel Prize 
laureate. Bloch was born in Zurich. He studied first at the Fed- 
eral Institute of Technology, where his interest in physics de- 
veloped and he received his Ph.D. in theoretical physics under 
Heisenberg’s supervision at the University of Leipzig (1928). 
He worked successively with leading contemporary physicists 
including Pauli, *Bohr, and Fermi before emigrating to the 
US. in 1933 after the Nazi rise to power. He joined Stanford 
University (1934), where he was Max Stein Professor of Phys- 
ics from 1961. He served for one year (1954) as the first direc- 
tor general of CERN. Bloch’s research interests started with his 
doctoral dissertation on the quantum mechanics of electrons 
in crystals. During World War 11 he worked on theoretical is- 
sues in the early stages of the Manhattan Project and on coun- 
teracting radar. He was awarded the Nobel Prize in physics 
(1952) jointly with E.M. Purcell for his discovery of nuclear 
induction. This process uses a magnetic field to align nuclear 
particles on the basis of their intrinsic angular moment (spin) 
and magnetic moment parallel to this spin. The resulting sig- 
nals, analogous to radio-frequency spectroscopy, enabled him 
to measure the moment of the neutron with great accuracy. 
This discovery forms the basis of nuclear magnetic resonance 
scanning in medicine and related techniques for analyzing 
other solid structures. In his later years Bloch worked on the 
theory of superconductivity at low temperatures. 


[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


BLOCH, GUSTAVE (1858-1923), French scholar in Roman 
history. He was deeply influenced by his grandfather, Rabbi 
Alexandre Aron. Bloch taught at the lycée in Besancon until 
1873, when he joined the new Académie Francaise in Rome. 
He was so successful there that he was invited to lecture on 
Greco-Roman antiquities at Lyons University. While at Lyons 
he received his doctorate for two brilliant theses: Les origines 
du Sénat romain and De decretis functorum magistratuum 
ornamentis (1883). In 1888 Bloch was named maitre des con- 
ferences at the Ecole Normale in Paris, and established his 
reputation firmly by a series of articles in learned journals 
and in the classical encyclopedia of Daremberg and Saglio as 
well as la Gaule indépendante et la Gaule romaine (1900) in 
the Histoire de France edited by Lavisse. In 1904 the post of 
professor of Roman history was created for him at the Sor- 
bonne. Bloch placed all these honors in jeopardy as an active 
supporter of *Dreyfus. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Lisbonne, in: Revue Historique, 145 (1924), 
156; Gustave Bloch (a pamphlet published on his death). 


[Howard L. Adelson] 


BLOCH, HAYYIM ISAAC BEN HANOKH ZUNDEL 
HA-KOHEN (1864-1948), rabbi and scholar. Bloch, born in 
Plunge, Lithuania, studied at Grubin and Volozhin. In 1894 he 
founded a yeshivah in his native town where he was appointed 
rabbi in 1898. He became rabbi of Bausk in 1902, succeeding 
Abraham Isaac ha-Kohen *Kook. Bloch was also appointed 
the official rabbi by the government. During World War 1 he 
wandered in Russia, returning to Bausk in 1920. In 1922 he 
went to the United States and was appointed rabbi in Jersey 
City, New Jersey, where he remained until his death. In 1932 
Bloch was elected honorary president of the Union of Ortho- 
dox Rabbis of the U.S. and Canada. During World War 11, he 
was one of the leaders of the Vaad ha-Hazalah, which worked 
to save the Jews of Europe. He published Hiddushei ha-Ritba 
(Yom Tov b. Abraham *Ishbili) on Moed Katan, Megillah, and 
Makkot, giving the sources, together with an introduction and 
his own notes and corrections, entitled Divrei Hibah (Hayyim 
Isaac Bloch Ha-Kohen; 1935-39). Under the same title he pub- 
lished in 1941 a work containing some of the halakhic novellae 
from discourses that he had delivered at the Plungian yeshivah. 
Bloch was the author of two works on ethics, published anony- 
mously, Likkutei ha-Rayiv (1904) and Ha-Mavhin (1928). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Kamzon (ed.), Yahadut Lita (1959), 45, 
200ff.; O.Z. Rand and A.M. Gruenblatt, Toledot Anshei Shem (1950), 
off. 
[Mordechai Hacohen] 


BLOCH, HERBERT (1911- ), U.S. classical scholar. Born 
in Berlin, Bloch achieved prominence in the fields of Latin 
epigraphy, paleography, archaeology, Greek and Roman his- 
toriography, and medieval Latin literature. He participated 
in excavations at Ostia, Italy, (1938-39) and then went to the 
United States, where he was appointed instructor in Greek 
and Latin at Harvard in 1941 and professor in 1953. He taught 
there until 1982. 

While still in Italy, Bloch published the results of his re- 
search there on Roman brick stamps, the meager bits of in- 
formation inscribed on bricks in Roman construction (repub- 
lished in book form with indices in 1947). He pursued this 
subject in basic articles in Harvard Studies in Classical Philol- 
ogy, vols. 56-59 (1947-48). This work, with its extremely elabo- 
rate indices to the portion of the corpus of Latin inscriptions 
dealing with brick stamps and with many additional inscrip- 
tions of the genre never previously published, has proved to 
be a mine of information for the study of the great senatorial 
and equestrian families involved in the building industry. It 
is also important for the study of Roman history, and espe- 
cially Roman economic history, providing excellent insights 
into the history of the decline of the Roman Empire, particu- 
larly as evinced by the gradual absorption of one of the most 
important industries into the hands of the emperors. In ad- 
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dition, the stamps have proved extremely valuable in dating 
buildings. Bloch also wrote important monographs on the 
historians of the 4** century B.c.E., the manuscript tradition 
of Sallust’s Histories, and the pagan revival in the West in the 
4 century c.E. He was the editor of Felix Jacoby’s collected 
essays on Greek historiography (1956) and completed a work 
in three volumes, Monte Cassino in the Middle Ages (1986), on 
one of the most significant intellectual centers of the Middle 
Ages, which he studied for 30 years. It was awarded the Prae- 
mium Urbis in Rome in 1987 and the Haskins Medal of the 
Medieval Academy in 1988. 

While on leave from Harvard, Bloch was professor in 
charge of the School of Classical Studies of the American 
Academy in Rome (1957-59), and from 1964 he held the po- 
sitions of senior fellow of the Society of Fellows at Harvard 
(1964-79) and trustee of the Loeb Classical Library (1964-73). 
Bloch was president of the American Philological Association 
(1968/69) and president of Fellows of the Medieval Academy 
(1990-93). He was a member of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, the American Philosophical Society, the 
Pontificia Accademia Romana di Archeologia (an honorary 
member since 1990), the German Archaeological Institute, the 
Zentraldirektion of the Monumenta Germaniae Historica. In 
1989 he was awarded an L.L.D. by the University of Cassino, 
and in 1999 he received the Cultori di Roma prize. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Who’ Who in America (1972-73), 1, 288 


[Louis Harry Feldman / Ruth Beloff (2"4 ed.)] 


BLOCH, HERMANN (Hayyim Ben Zevi; 1826-1896), rabbi 
and author. Born in Breslau, Bloch was a grandson of Abra- 
ham *Tiktin, chief rabbi of Breslau, whom he mentions in the 
introduction to his Mevo ha-Talmud. He studied in Breslau 
under his uncle Solomon Tiktin, and then in Hamburg. At 
various periods of his life he engaged in business and in his 
later years was a teacher at a bet midrash in Breslau. Bloch did 
research on the development of the Oral Law, and published 
Mevo ha-Talmud (vol. 1, Berlin, 1853). In his view, “the indi- 
vidual character of a tanna or an amora was the factor which 
determined his particular teachings or mode of exegesis in all 
matters, regardless of whether they were financial, ritual, sci- 
entific, or ethical” (p. 11). “Nevertheless, the underlying unity 
of tannaim and amoraim forms the foundation of ‘the chain 
of tradition’ and of ‘the unity of the oral law; whose source is 
in the written law” (p. 56). He devotes a detailed study, un- 
der the title Hirhurei Torah (4 pts., 1887-93), to the rule of 
the majority (based on Ex. 23:2), discussing its application in 
the Bible and the Talmud. In Zurat ha-Bayit (1883) he recon- 
structs the design of Herod’s temple according to talmudic 
sources. He also published Omrei Inshei (1855), a collection of 
107 parables found in the Babylonian Talmud, accompanied 
by a German translation. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Brann, in: MGWyJ, 42 (1898), 529 n.3; Kres- 
sel, Leksikon, 1 (1965), 246-7. 
[Yehoshua Horowitz] 
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BLOCH, HERMAN SAMUEL (1912-1990), U.S. petroleum 
chemist. Bloch was born in Chicago and spent most of his 
career there. After receiving his Ph.D. from the University 
of Chicago’s chemistry department, he joined the Universal 
Oil Products Company, eventually becoming associate direc- 
tor of its process research department (1959). He won many 
awards and distinctions for his patents and contributions to 
the knowledge of petrochemistry and catalysis, as well as for 
his public service in the fields of education and human rela- 
tions. These include the North American Catalysis Society's 
first Eugene J. Houdry Award in Applied Catalysis (1971) 
and the E.V. Murphree Award in Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry (1974). He was a member of the American Chemi- 


cal Society. 
[Ruth Rossing (2"¢ ed.)] 


BLOCH, HYMAN MORRIS (1905-1963), South African Su- 
preme Court judge. Born in the Transvaal, Bloch was admit- 
ted to the Cape bar in 1927. He was king’s counsel in 1944 and 
in 1958 was appointed to the bench. He was prominent on the 
Western Province Zionist Council and the Cape Council of 
the South African Jewish Board of Deputies. He headed cam- 
paigns on behalf of Israel in the Western Province. 


BLOCH, ISSACHAR BAER BEN SAMSON (1730-1798), 
Austrian rabbi. Bloch was born in Hamburg and studied un- 
der Jonathan *Eybeschuetz and Ezekiel *Landau. After serv- 
ing as rabbi in several communities he was rabbi in Boskovice 
(1793-96), and later in Mattersdorf where he died. He wrote 
Binat Yissakhar (Prague, 1785), a collection of his sermons with 
a rhymed appendix on the precepts of the priestly benediction 
and the redemption of the firstborn. He also wrote glosses on 
the Mishnah (published in the Lemberg edition, 1869) under 
the title Benei Yissakhar. He carried on a halakhic correspon- 
dence with some of the renowned contemporary scholars, to 
which reference is made in Ezekiel Landau’s Noda bi-Yhu- 
dah (1928, pp. 87-89; cf. also Eleazar b. Aryeh Loeb, Shemen 
Rokeah, (1902), 181-2; and Moses *Sofer, Hatam Sofer, 7 (1912), 
nos. 17, 18, 21). Bloch, who was childless, adopted Jacob Patra- 
selka, ancestor of the rabbinical family of Duschinsky and the 
first rabbi in Nadasd (Hungary), who also carried on a corre- 
spondence with Moses Sofer (Hatam Sofer, OH, nos. 104, 106, 
139; YD, NOs. 243, 305; HM, no. 206). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Duckesz, Chachme Ahw (1908), 24 no. 33 
(Heb. section); Eisler, in: Das juedische Centralblatt, 11 (1892), 117-8; 
J.J. Greenwald, Ha-Yehudim be-Ungarya (1913), 43 no. 24; idem, Peerei 
Hakhmei Medinatenu (1910), 94 no. 190; Mandl, in: Magyar Zsido 
Szemle, 17 (1900), 142; Richtmann, ibid., 22 (1905), 335-6; M. Stein, 
Magyar rabbik, 2 (1905), 103; 3 (1906), 145. 


[Samuel Abba Horodezky] 


BLOCH, IWAN (1872-1922), German dermatologist and 
medical historian. After graduating from Wuerzburg Univer- 
sity in 1896, Bloch settled in Berlin as a practicing dermatolo- 
gist. He was one of the first to engage in the scientific study 
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of sex and a leader in the movement for sexual reform. His 
scientific publications include Die Praxis der Hautkrankheiten 
(“The Practice of Skin Diseases,” 1908) and Ursprung der Sy- 
philis (“Origin of Syphilis,” 1911). In the latter he suggests that 
the disease was introduced to Europe through the Spaniards 
after the discovery of South America. Bloch made important 
contributions to the history of medicine which were published 
in the monumental History of Medicine of Max Neuburger. He 
also wrote on the history of dermatology and of Indian and 
Byzantine medicine. Many of his works were written under the 
pseudonyms of “von Welsenburg” and “Eugen Dithren” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.R. Kagan, Jewish Medicine (1952), 427. 


[Suessmann Muntner] 


BLOCH, JEAN-RICHARD (1884-1947), French author and 
political journalist. Bloch was born into an assimilated fam- 
ily in Paris. His Jewish consciousness was stirred in his boy- 
hood by the antisemitism engendered by the Dreyfus Affair, 
and Jewish themes came to play a significant part in his writ- 
ing. He was educated at the Sorbonne and became a teacher 
of history and literature. One of his earliest books was Lévy 
(1912), in which one of the stories deals with the effects of the 
Dreyfus case on a Jewish family in a provincial town. His most 
powerful novel,... et compagnie, (1918;... & Co., 1929), is the 
story of Jewish cloth merchants from Alsace who move their 
business to a small town in western France. This work por- 
trays the conflicts facing the Jew who wishes to maintain his 
identity while integrating into French culture. In 1910 Bloch 
founded a literary review, Leffort libre, but his work was in- 
terrupted by World War 1, in which he was wounded three 
times. During the 1920s and early 1930s he wrote many nov- 
els, short stories, plays, poems, and essays. Two of the novels, 
La nuit kurde (1925; A Night in Kurdistan, 1930) and Sybilla 
(1932), reflect his fascination with the East. In 1925 he visited 
Palestine for the inauguration of the Hebrew University, and 
thereafter wrote a number of articles on the future role of the 
Jewish people, notably “Quel service les Juifs peuvent-ils ren- 
dre au monde?” (in Palestine, 1 (1927), 97-102). An essay enti- 
tled “Destin du siécle” (1931) showed that his approach to the 
Jewish problem had become somewhat ambiguous. From his 
student days, Bloch had been a socialist, and from the mid- 
1930s his interests centered mainly in politics. He had joined 
the Communist Party in 1921 and in 1923 helped to found the 
communist-oriented literary magazine Europe and in 1937, 
together with the poet Louis Aragon, the Communist daily 
Ce Soir. When the Germans occupied France in 1940 Bloch 
became an active member of the underground and in 1941 es- 
caped the Gestapo by fleeing to Moscow, where he engaged 
in resistance broadcasts to the French people. He returned to 
France in 1945. Jean-Richard Bloch was a brother-in-law of 
André *Maurois. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.R. Bloch and R. Rolland, Deux hommes se 
recontrent (1964); Europe (Fr., June 1966). 
[Denise R. Goitein] 
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BLOCH, JOSEPH SAMUEL 


BLOCH, JOSEPH (1871-1936), German socialist and jour- 
nalist. Born in Lithuania, he immigrated to Germany where 
he edited the Sozialistische Monatshefte, a monthly publica- 
tion which attracted a team of outstanding writers. Bloch ad- 
vocated a union of Continental Europe and when the Bolshe- 
viks came to power in Russia, he proposed a Franco-German 
Union. After the German revolution of 1918, he advocated a 
system of German democracy based on workers’ councils. 
The Monatshefte gave considerable attention to Jewish ques- 
tions and supported the Zionist movement. Bloch favored 
mass immigration to Palestine and was highly critical of Brit- 
ish policy there. One of the first victims of Nazi persecution 
in Germany, he never wavered in his belief in the triumph of 
socialism and the future of the Zionist enterprise. He died a 
lonely refugee in Prague. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Blumenfeld, Erlebte Judenfrage (1962), 57, 
123. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Bloch, “Der Kampf Joseph Blochs und 
der ‘Sozialistische Monatshefte’ in der Weimarer Republik,” in: Jahr- 
buch des Instituts fiir Deutsche Geschichte, 3 (1974), 257-88. 


BLOCH, JOSEPH LEIB (1860-1930), Lithuanian yeshivah 
head. He showed exceptional ability from childhood and at 
the age of 14 he traveled to Chelm where he studied under R. 
Eliezer *Gordon. He continued his studies with Naphtali Zevi 
Judah *Berlin at Volozhin. After his marriage to the daughter 
of Eliezer Gordon, he moved to Telz, where he assisted his fa- 
ther-in-law, who had been appointed rabbi and rosh yeshivah. 
In 1902, after resigning from the yeshivah in protest against the 
resistance of a number of the students to the study of musar, 
he was appointed rabbi of Varna, a small village near Telz. He 
served later as rabbi of Shadova, where he established his own 
yeshivah. In 1910 Bloch was appointed rabbi of Telz and rosh 
yeshivah, succeeding his father-in-law. Under his leadership, 
the yeshivah attracted large numbers of students. In addition 
to his lectures on halakhah, Bloch also gave talks on musar. 
He took the unusual step of founding a teachers’ seminary, 
which produced hundreds of educators, and a preparatory 
school, in which secular studies were taught. Thanks to these 
auxiliary institutions, the yeshivah of Telz occupied a central 
position, with an enrollment, at times, of as many as 500 stu- 
dents. Active in communal affairs, Bloch served as a member 
of the executive of the Association of Lithuanian Rabbis and 
as one of the leaders of *Agudat Israel. Prominent among his 
sons were Abraham Isaac, who succeeded his father in Telz, 
and Elijah Meir, who was one of the yeshivah principals. His 
other sons and sons-in-law also taught in Telz. Bloch’s ethical 
essays were published in Shi'urei Daat (pt. 1, 1949; pt. 2, 1953; 
pt. 3, 1956). His halakhic lectures appeared in Shi’ur Halakhah 
(pt. 1, 1932; pt. 2, 1943; pt. 3, 1958). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Katz, Tenuat ha-Musar, 5 (1962/63), 


17-109. 
[Itzhak Alfassi] 


BLOCH, JOSEPH SAMUEL (1850-1923), rabbi, publicist, 
and politician in Austria. He acquired distinction for his de- 
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BLOCH, JOSHUA 


fense of Judaism against the *blood libel and was praised by 
Adolf *Jellinek as the “Hercules of the antisemitic Augean 
stables.” Son of a poor baker in Dukla (east Galicia), Bloch 
attended yeshivot at Lemberg and Eisenstadt and then the 
universities of Munich and Zurich. After officiating in pro- 
vincial communities, he became rabbi of the Vienna suburb 
of Floridsdorf and a teacher at Jellinek’s bet ha-midrash. Dur- 
ing the *Tisza-Eszlar blood libel trial in 1883, when August 
*Rohling undertook to attest on oath that Jews practiced rit- 
ual murder, Bloch attacked him in the press. He challenged 
Rohling’s competence as a scholar, accused him of lying, and 
offered him 3,000 florins for translating a random page of the 
Talmud. Rohling was forced to sue Bloch for libel, but after 
two years’ investigations withdrew his action 13 days before 
the trial was due to open. 

Bloch was elected in 1884, 1885, and 1891 to the Austrian 
Parliament from a preponderantly Jewish constituency of Gali- 
cia, and was the first parliamentarian to make Jewish affairs 
his main political concern, regarding himself as an interpreter 
and defender of Jewish thought to the non-Jewish public. In 
1884 he founded a weekly, Dr. Blochs Oesterreichische Wochen- 
schrift, for combating antisemitism, which existed until after 
World War I, and also established the *Oesterreichisch-Isra- 
elitische Union (from 1921: Union deutsch-oesterreichischer 
Juden). He also lectured in Social Democratic associations on 
social conditions in the time of Jesus. Bloch was guided in his 
political activities by Adolf *Fischhof. He developed a previ- 
ously unknown militancy and Jewish awareness which brought 
him into conflict with other Jewish leaders in Austria. In Der 
nationale Zwist und die Juden in Oesterreich (1886) he asked 
Jews to remain neutral in the struggle of the various nationali- 
ties within the Hapsburg Empire and to consider themselves 
“Austrian Jews” and “Jewish Austrians.’ He thus supplied the 
ideology for the Hapsburg patriotism with which the major- 
ity of Jews in the realm associated themselves around the be- 
ginning of the 20" century. Bloch saw the struggle for Jewish 
rights as part of the fight for the principle of equality for all 
nationalities in the empire, which the monarchy would have 
to recognize in order to exist. He also initiated proceedings 
against further ritual murder accusations by Franz Deckert 
and Paulus *Meyer and was active during the *Hilsner case. 

At first a supporter of Zionism and Theodor *Herzl, 
Bloch published one of Herzl’s articles in 1896 and introduced 
him to the finance minister, Bilinski. However, Bloch pre- 
ferred the concept of “colonization-Zionism,’ regarded Jew- 
ish nationality as closely linked with the Jewish religion, and 
refused to close his paper to non-Zionists. Herzl, on the other 
hand, failed to appreciate Bloch’s fight against antisemitism. 
By around 1900 Bloch had become alienated from the Zion- 
ists. He visited Erez Israel before his death. 

For his work in the Jewish cause Bloch was warmly re- 
ceived on visits to the United States in 1912, and again in 
1920. During World War 1 he raised funds on behalf of the 
Austrian government in neutral countries. He published a 
compendium of apologetics, Israel und die Voelker (1922; Israel 
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and the Nations, 1927), based on the evidence of the experts 
in connection with the Rohling trial, and his memoirs Erin- 
nerungen aus meinem Leben (1922; My Reminiscences, 1927). 
He also wrote prolifically on Jewish lore. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Grunwald, in: Festschrift des juedischthe- 
ologischen Seminars Breslau, 2 (1929), 1-12; L. Kolb, in: Dr. Blochs 
Wochenschrift (Nov. 20, 1920), in honor of his 7ot birthday; Ch. 
Bloch, in: Herzl Yearbook, 1 (1958), 154-64; J. Fraenkel (ed.), Jews of 
Austria (1967), index; M. Grunwald, Vienna (1936), 433-57; W.J. Cahn- 
man, in: YLBI, 4 (1959), 111-39 and passim. 

[Meir Lamed] 


BLOCH, JOSHUA (1890-1957), U.S. librarian, bibliographer, 
and reform rabbi. Born in Dorbian, Lithuania, Bloch went to 
the U.S. in 1907. He taught at New York University from 1919 
to 1928; from 1922 until his death he served as chaplain in sev- 
eral hospitals of the New York State Department of Mental 
Hygiene. His main work, however, was as head of the Jewish 
Division of the New York Public Library, a post which he held 
from 1923 to 1956; under his direction the Library developed 
as one of the major collections of Judaica in the United States. 
Bloch arranged many major exhibitions of Judaica there. Many 
of his bibliographical researches into the history of Hebrew 
printing were published by the Library, such as Hebrew Print- 
ing in Riva di Trento (1933; Bulletin of the New York Public Li- 
brary, vol. 37), Early Hebrew Printing in Spain and Portugal 
(1938; ibid., vol. 46). He also founded the quarterly Journal of 
Jewish Bibliography in 1938 and was its editor until 1943. In 
1940 he was appointed to the publication committee of the 
Jewish Publication Society and a year later to the editorial 
board of the Jewish Apocryphal Literature Series; as a result 
of these connections he wrote On the Apocalyptic in Judaism 
(1952) and Of Making Many Books (1953; an annotated list of 
the books issued by the Jewish Publication Society, 1890-1952). 
The following year he published The People and the Book, on 
300 years of Jewish life in America. His bibliography was col- 
lected by Dora Steinglass in A Bibliography of the Writings of 
Joshua Bloch (1910-1958) (1960). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Berger et al. (eds.), Joshua Bloch Me- 
morial Volume (1960); idem, in: JBA, 16 (1958/59), 102-4; Shunami, 
Bibl, index. 

[Abraham Berger] 


BLOCH, JULES (1880-1953), French philologist, specialist in 
Indic languages. Bloch taught in Paris at the Ecole Pratique 
des Hautes Etudes and the Ecole des Langues Orientales Vi- 
vantes. His work covered the entire range of Indic languages, 
ancient, medieval, and - especially - modern. Bloch’s main 
research was into the Indo-European languages of India, on 
which he wrote La formation de la langue marathe (1915) and 
LIndo-Aryen du Véda aux temps modernes (1934; Indo-Aryan 
from the Vedas to Modern Times, 1965). He also published an 
important book on Dravidian languages, Structure grammati- 
cale des langues dravidiennes (1946; The Grammatical Structure 


of Dravidian Languages, 1954). 
[Herbert H. Paper] 
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BLOCH, KONRAD (1912-2000), U.S. biochemist and Nobel 
laureate. Bloch was born in Neisse, Germany (now Poland) 
and graduated from the Technische Hochschule of Munich 
in 1934. Forced to leave because he was Jewish, Bloch found a 
temporary position at the Schweizerische Forschungsinstitut 
in Davos, Switzerland. In 1936 he immigrated to the United 
States (becoming an American citizen in 1944) and joined 
the Department of Biochemistry, College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Columbia University. New York. After obtaining his 
doctorate at Columbia University in 1938, he became a mem- 
ber of the staff there. His collaboration with R. *Schoenheimer 
stimulated his interest in the biological origin of cholesterol 
and he began to concentrate on this field in 1941. In 1942 Bloch 
and David Rittenberg discovered that the two-carbon com- 
pound acetic acid was the major building block in the 30 or 
more steps in the biosynthesis (natural formation) of choles- 
terol, a waxlike alcohol found in animal cells. In his search 
to determine how acetic acid molecules combine in this pro- 
cess, Bloch was also joined by Feodor Lynen and his collabo- 
rators in Munich and Sir John Warcup Cornforth and George 
Popjak in England. Their discovery facilitated medical re- 
search on the relation of blood cholesterol levels to athero- 
sclerosis; research in physiology; and research on the chem- 
istry of terpenes, rubber, and other isoprene derivatives. In 
1946 Bloch joined the University of Chicago, becoming pro- 
fessor of biochemistry in 1952. During his years at Chicago 
Bloch investigated the enzymatic synthesis of the tripeptide 
glutathione. As a Guggenheim fellow he spent the year 1953 
at the Organisch-Chemisches Institut, Eidgendssische Tech- 
nische Hochschule, in Zurich with L. Ruzicka, V. Prelog, and 
their colleagues. In 1954 Bloch was appointed Higgins Profes- 
sor of Biochemistry in the Department of Chemistry, Harvard 
University, and in 1968 he became chairman of the depart- 
ment. He continued research on various aspects of terpene 
and sterol biogenesis, going on as well to the enzymatic for- 
mation of unsaturated fatty acids and biochemical evolution. 
He became emeritus professor in 1982. Bloch shared the 1964 
Nobel Prize in physiology and medicine with Feodor Lynen 
for discoveries concerning the synthesis of cholesterol by the 
body from acetic acid. 

He was a member of the American Chemical Society, 
U.S. National Academy of Sciences, American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, and American Society of Biological 
Chemists, among others. He was associated with the Com- 
mittee on Growth of the American Cancer Society, the Bio- 
chemical Section of the U.S. Public Health Service, and the 
National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness. 
He served as an associate editor of the Journal of Biological 
Chemistry and published hundreds of papers. Apart from 
the topics mentioned, these dealt with creatinine, glutathi- 
one, amino acids generally, proteins, and several metabolic 
processes. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Chemical and Engineering News, 42 (Oct. 


26, 1964), 34. 
[Samuel Aaron Miller / Ruth Rossing (2"¢ ed.)] 
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BLOCH, MARC (1886-1944), French historian. Bloch was 
professor of medieval history at the University of Strasbourg 
from 1919 to 1936 and then at the Sorbonne. He fought in both 
world wars and after the fall of France in 1940 was a leader 
of the Resistance. He was arrested, tortured, and executed by 
the Gestapo. One of Bloch’s most significant works was in 
the field of French medieval agrarian history, Les caractéres 
originaux de Vhistoire rurale francaise (1931; French Rural His- 
tory, 1966). A further contribution to economic historiography 
was his founding (together with Lucien Febvre) of the impor- 
tant review, Annales d’histoire économique et sociale. Bloch’s La 
société féodale (1939-40; Feudal Society, 1961) became a stan- 
dard work on feudalism. He did not accept the identifica- 
tion of feudalism with military service, the view held in Eng- 
land and Germany, still less the Marxist oversimplification of 
feudalism as exploitation of peasants by landlords. Instead, 
he analyzed the structure of feudal society and the rela- 
tionship between history and economics during that pe- 
riod. In a posthumous work, Létrange défaite (1946; Strange 
Defeat, 1949) Bloch affirmed his detachment from the Jew- 
ish faith and from all other religious dogmas. Nevertheless, 
he acknowledged his Jewish descent and his admiration for 
the tradition of the Hebrew prophets. His other works were 
L'lle-de-France (1913); Rois et serfs (1920); Apologie pour 
histoire, ou métier d’historien (1949; The Historian’ Craft, 
1954). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Febvre, in: Les Cahiers politiques (March, 
1945), 5-11. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Fink, Marc Bloch: A Life in 
History (1989); S.W. Friedman, Marc Bloch, Sociology and Geography 
(1996); E. Bloch, Marc Bloch (1886-1944): Une biographie impossible 
(1997); O. Dumoulin, Marc Bloch (Fr., 2000). 


[Avrom Saltman] 


BLOCH, MARCUS (Mordecai) ELIEZER (1723-1799), phy- 
sician and zoologist. He was born in Bavaria, the son of a poor 
trader. Bloch received a traditional Jewish education and, at 
the age of 19, he began to learn German, French, and Latin. He 
was helped by wealthy relatives to study medicine at Frank- 
furt on the Oder, and received his doctor’s degree in 1747. He 
became a physician in Berlin, and soon gained a reputation 
at all levels of society. His friends included Moses *Mendels- 
sohn, who was also his patient. Bloch’s main achievement 
was in his morphological and systematic work on fish. He 
built himself an aquarium and acquired a marine collection 
which after his death was incorporated in the Berlin Zoologi- 
cal Museum. He wrote his great ichthyological work, Allege- 
meine Naturgeschichte der Fische, in 12 volumes (1781-1795). 
The work describes and classifies over 1,500 species of fish. 
Although Bloch’s classification system was primitive and su- 
perficial, his book retains its scientific value, with its excellent 
drawings and diagrams. Bloch also wrote several short works 
on medical and zoological subjects. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hirschberg, in: Deutsche Medizinische Wo- 
chenschrift, 39 (1913), 900; Biographisches Lexikon der hervorragen- 
den Aerzte, 1 (19297), 571-2. 
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BLOCH, MARTIN 


BLOCH, MARTIN (1883-1954), German expressionist 
painter, who became a master of British landscape. Bloch 
lived in Spain during World War I and subsequently spent 
many summers painting in Italy. In these years he was influ- 
enced by Cézanne, the “fauves,” and the German expression- 
ists. When Hitler came to power he fled to England, where he 
was interned during World War II. During his internment he 
restricted himself to black and white studies in contM cray- 
ons heightened with red chalk. His mature style emerged with 
a period of painting in Dorset in 1947. He developed a deep 
love of the British landscape, retaining a German expressionist 
sense of the dramatic but abandoning the tendency to exag- 
gerate. His developed sense of color became subtle and har- 
monious. A posthumous exhibition held in 1955 established 
his reputation. 


ADD BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.F Jenkins (ed.), Y bryniau tywyll y 
cymclau trymion (“The Darks Hills, the Heavy Clouds: An Expres- 
sion of Landscape Painting,” 1981); C. da Costa, Martin Bloch, 1883- 
1954: An Exhibition of Paintings and Drawings (South London Art 
Gallery, 1984). 

[Sonja Beyer (24 ed.)] 


BLOCH, MATTATHIAS BEN BENJAMIN ZEEV (Wolf) 
ASHKENAZI (1610/1620-after 1668), preacher and one of 
the leaders of the Shabbatean movement. Bloch was born 
in Cracow. His grandfather, Feivel Bloch, was one of the 
leaders of the community during the first half of the 17" cen- 
tury and its representative at the meetings of the Council 
of Four Lands in Poland. He studied under the Cracow rabbis 
Menahem Mendel *Krochmal and Abraham Joshua *Heschel. 
He suffered during the persecution of the Jews under *Chmiel- 
nicki and during the Swedish occupation (1648-57) and 
was expelled from his town. In 1660 he was in Jassy and 
in 1665, on his way to Erez Israel, was in Constantinople, 
where he published Kelal Katan, a homily on Deuteronomy 32. 
He relates that he had two important homiletical books in 
his possession: Sefer Kelal Gadol, written in the peshat (“lit- 
eral”), remez (“symbolic”), and derash (“homiletic-allegoric”) 
styles; and the second, Sefer Mattityahu, a kabbalistic com- 
mentary on all sections of the Torah. Apparently Bloch be- 
came a Shabbatean in 1665 either while he was still in Constan- 
tinople or when he arrived in Jerusalem and met Shabbetai 
Zevi before the latter had left Erez Israel. When, at the end 
of 1665 in Smyrna, Shabbetai Zevi appointed kings in a simi- 
lar order to that of the ancient kings of Israel and Judah, he 
appointed Bloch “King Asa.” In 1666 Bloch was among the 
leaders of the Shabbatean movement in Egypt. With the fail- 
ure of the messianic hopes after Shabbetai Zevi’s apostasy, 
he persisted in his belief, but he left Egypt to settle in Mosul 
(Iraq) where he was accepted as a rabbi or dayyan. His in- 
fluence spread to the communities in Kurdistan, which he 
encouraged in their Shabbatean belief. His activities as rabbi 
of the community as well as a Shabbatean leader are re- 
corded in various letters preserved from 1668. After that year 
nothing is known about him. According to Jacob *Saspor- 
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tas, Bloch was already elderly at the start of the Shabbatean 
movement. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Scholem, in: Zion, 7 (1942), 175-8, 
193-5; Scholem, Shabbetai Zevi, index; A. Yaari, in: Ks, 36 (1960/61), 
525-34. 

[Gershom Scholem] 


BLOCH, SIR MAURICE (1883-1964), Scottish distiller and 
philanthropist. Born in Dundee, Bloch settled in Glasgow in 
1910. He founded a family distilling business and at the same 
time played an active role in Jewish communal work. In 1937 
he was knighted “for political and social services.” In 1954 he 
gave up his large business to devote himself to civic and Jewish 
communal affairs. He was president of the Board of Guard- 
ians, he represented Scotland on the Chief Rabbinate Coun- 
cil and became chairman of the Queen's Park Synagogue. He 
was keenly interested in Jewish education and was president 
of the Glasgow yeshivah, made a generous donation in 1956 to 
Jews’ College, London, and set up a trust fund for the Hebrew 
University. He also gave sizable gifts to Glasgow University 
and Royal Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons in Glasgow. In 
1948 Bloch was involved in the investigations of the Lynskey 
Tribunal into the conduct of some ministers of the crown. 
Throughout Bloch denied corruption though admitting to in- 
discretions. Nevertheless at the end of the trial his name was 
removed from the list of magistrates in Glasgow where he had 
been a justice of the peace for 25 years. 


BLOCH, MOSES (1815-1909), rabbi and author. Bloch, who 
was born in Ronsperg, Bohemia, served as rabbi in several 
cities of Bohemia and Moravia. In 1877 he was appointed to- 
gether with David *Kaufmann and Wilhelm *Bacher to the 
academic staff of the newly founded rabbinical seminary in 
Budapest. Bloch was professor of Talmud and Codes and also 
the rector of the seminary, in which capacities he served for 
30 years. His main work was Shaarei Torat ha-Takkanot (in 
7 volumes, 1879-1906) which traces, on the basis of talmudic 
sources, the development of *takkanot from Moses to the end 
of the talmudic period. In a sequel to this work, Shaarei ha- 
Maalot (1908), Bloch gives a detailed exposition of the vari- 
ous states and degrees of holiness, ritual and family purity as 
defined in the Mishnah and Talmud. Bloch published impor- 
tant monographs, in German and Hungarian, on biblical and 
talmudic law, in the yearbooks of the Budapest Seminary. He 
published the Prague 1608 edition of the responsa of *Meir b. 
Baruch of Rothenburg, together with notes and indexes (in 
1885; 1896°), and also some hitherto unpublished responsa of 
R. Meir for the Mekize Nirdamim (1891). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sefer ha-Yovel... Moshe Aryeh Bloch (1905), 
ix—xxiv; Jahresbericht der Landes-Rabbinerschule in Budapest, 31 
(1908), 3-4; 32 (1909), iii-x. 

[Moshe Nahum Zobel] 


BLOCH, MOSES RUDOLPH (1902-1985), physical chemist. 
Born in Czechoslovakia, Bloch studied chemistry at the Uni- 
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versities of Prague and Leipzig, and then proceeded to Swit- 
zerland and received his doctorate in physical chemistry at 
Berne in 1926. From 1927 to 1933 he headed the department of 
metallography and X-ray spectrography at the Higher Techni- 
cal Institute of Karlsruhe. His researches on silver iodide and 
refrigeration were interrupted when the Nazis came to power, 
and he thereafter served as consultant on the technology of 
refrigeration in Holland, England, and France. Immigrating to 
Erez Israel in 1936 he worked at the potash works at the Dead 
Sea, where he introduced a method of increasing evapora- 
tion by the sun and was head of the research division of the 
works. From 1940 to 1968 he was a member of the Scientific 
Council of Israel and the Advisory Technological Council of 
the Israel Government. In 1967 he was guest professor for re- 
search on water resources at the Hebrew University and at the 
Institute of Atomic Physics at Heidelberg from 1967 to 1968. 
Bloch also undertook research on bromine and potash in na- 
ture, and climatic and geological research. He was awarded 
the Israel Prize for Science in 1966. 


BLOCH, PHILIPP (1841-1923), German historian and Re- 
form rabbi. He was born at Tworog (Silesia) and studied in 
Breslau. After a period as teacher with the Munich Jewish 
communal school (1869-71), he became rabbi of the Liberal 
congregation Bruedergemeinde of Posen where he remained 
active for some fifty years. When that city reverted to Poland 
after World War 1, Bloch retired from the rabbinate and moved 
to Berlin. He took a leading part in the association of Liberal 
rabbis and in the work of German Jewish scholarly societies; 
in 1905 he was a co-founder of the General Archives of Ger- 
man Jews. Bloch’s contributions to Jewish scholarship were 
concerned mainly with the philosophy of religion, aggadah, 
and Kabbalah; he also wrote about the history of Jews in Po- 
land and the city and province of Posen. Among his works are 
a translation of and introduction to the first book of Saadial’s 
Emunot ve-Deot (1879); a translation of and commentary on 
the fifth chapter of Book 11 of Crescas’ Or Adonai concern- 
ing free will (1879); essays on the development of Kabbalah 
and Jewish religious philosophy for Winter-Wuensche’s Die 
juedische Literatur (1894-96); Die Kabbalah auf ihrem Hoe- 
hepunkt... (1905); Spuren alter Volksbuecher in der Aggadah 
(in Festschrift ... Hermann Cohen, Judaica, 1912); and Piskoth 
fuer die drei Trauersabbathe, translation and commentary (in 
Festschrift ... Steinschneider, 1896). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Brann, Geschichte des juedisch-the- 
ologischen Seminars... in Breslau (1904), 146-7, bibliography; A. 
Warschauer, in: MGwyJ, 68 (1924), 1-16; idem, in: MGADJ, 6 (1926), 
107-9; J. Guttman, in: KAWJ, 5 (1924), 1-7; N.M. Gelber, in: S. Feder- 
busch (ed.), Hokhmat Yisrael be-Maarav Eiropah, 2 (1963), 59-63. 


BLOCH, ROLF (1930- ), Swiss Jewish community leader. 
Born into a family of Alsatian origin in Berne, he studied law. 
His father, Camille Bloch, had built up a chocolate firm in 
Courtelary, which also produced kosher chocolate. 

Rolf Bloch was president of the Berne community be- 
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tween 1975 and 1985. Between 1992 and 2000 he served as 
president of the Swiss Federation of Jewish Communities. As 
a moderate figure, he mediated in the clash between Ameri- 
can-Jewish organizations and Swiss bankers and politicians in 
the furor surrounding the assets of Nazi victims. He headed 
a private foundation endowed by the banks and Swiss indus- 
try, distributing 296 million Swiss francs to the victims, 90% 
of them Jewish. As an able administrator and conciliatory 
personality he became a popular public figure. The Catholic 
Faculty of the University of Berne awarded him an honorary 
Ph.D. for his promotion of Christian-Jewish understanding 
in Switzerland. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Historisches Lexikon der Schweiz, 2, 496. 


[Uri Kaufmann (2"¢ ed.)] 


BLOCH, ROSINE (1844-1891), singer. Bloch made her debut 
at the Paris Opera as Azucena in Verdi’s II Trovatore in 1865 
and remained there as one of its most prominent members. 
Among her most notable parts was that of Fides in Meyer- 
beer’s Le Prophéte. She sang Amneris in the first French pro- 
duction of Aida in 1880, the year she retired. 


BLOCH, SAMSON BEN MOSES (d. 1737), dayyan and rabbi 
of Hamburg. Bloch, known also as “Samson the Hasid,’ was 
one of the first scholars and teachers and later the principal in 
the bet midrash built by Issachar Baer Kohen in 1707. He was 
known for his erudition and for his close ties with the great 
halakhic authorities of his generation. Bloch greatly exerted 
himself for the benefit of his community and it was through 
his efforts that the Jews were permitted to escape to Altona 
during a time of danger. The glosses and novellae which he 
wrote in the margins of the Shulhan Arukh, Orah Hayyim 
were published under the title Nezirut Shimshon (Berlin, 1764), 
and, again, together with the text of the Orah Hayyim (Prague, 
1785). Tosafot Hadashim (Amsterdam, 1775), his commentary 
on the Mishnah, was published with the text and later repub- 
lished in many editions of the Mishnah. Samson also wrote 
halakhic novellae which have not been published. His sons 
were Issachar Baer and Moses, dayyan of Mezhirech. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Wagenaar, Toledot Yavez (1868), 34, 63; E. 
Duckesz, Chachme AHw (1908), 24-26 (Hebrew section), 9-10 (Ger- 
man section); S.M. Chones, Toledot ha-Posekim (1910), 447. 


[Abraham David] 


BLOCH, SAMSON (Simson) HA-LEVI (1784-1845), one 
of the early Hebrew authors of the *Haskalah in Galicia. He 
was, for a number of years, a student of Nahman *Krochmal 
and a close friend of Solomon Judah *Rapoport. In the early 
1800s he settled in Zamosc, in Russian Poland. In 1809 he 
published a new edition of Iggeret ha-Rashba (Epistle of R. 
Solomon b. Abraham *Adret) against the study of philosophy, 
together with Iggeret ha-Hitnazzelut (Letter of Defense) by *Je- 
daiah ha-Penini on behalf of philosophy. In his introduction, 
Bloch explained that Adret had objected only to philosophi- 
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cal studies at too early an age. In 1813-14, Bloch worked as 
proofreader of Hebrew books for the Viennese printer Anton 
Schmid. He published a Hebrew translation (from the Ger- 
man) of *Manasseh Ben Israel’s Vindiciae Iudaeorum with the 
title Teshuat Yisrael (“Israel’s Salvation,’ 1814) with an intro- 
duction and the author’s biography by David Franco-Mendes. 
Bloch won his place in Hebrew literature with his Shevilei 
Olam (“Paths of the World”), the first general geography in 
the Hebrew language. The first two parts of this work, on Asia 
and Africa, appeared during his lifetime (1822-1827); the un- 
finished third part, on Europe, edited by N.M. Schorr and 
published posthumously in 1855, under the title Zehav Shebah. 
Shevilei Olam, which ran into four editions, is, in the main, an 
adaptation of German geography books. However, Bloch was 
able to give his work a popular Jewish flavor by the inclusion 
of stories about unusual phenomena in far-off lands, mysteri- 
ous tales and legendary anecdotes, and by special stress on the 
importance of each country for Jewish history. Bloch’s style is 
extremely florid and stilted even for his own period, and the 
book as a whole suffers from numerous irrelevant notes. In 
1840 Bloch published a Hebrew translation of Leopold Zunz’s 
biography of Rashi, with important emendations and notes. 
Bloch spent his last years in solitude and illness in his native 
town of Kulikow (near Lemberg). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Klausner, Sifrut, 2 (1952), 350-68. 


[Gedalyah Elkoshi] 


BLOCH-MICHEL, JEAN (1912-_), French novelist and es- 
sayist. Bloch-Michel was influenced by his experiences during 
the Nazi occupation of France and by the moral confusion and 
crises of conscience affecting his country after World War 11. 
Both his fiction and his essays show him to be a moralist in the 
French classical tradition with notable psychological insight. 
Among his best-known works are Le témoin (1949; The Wit- 
ness, 1950); a book of war memoirs, Les grandes circonstances 
(1949); La fuite en Egypte (1952; The Flight into Egypt, 1957), 
and Frosinia (1966). He also wrote a study of French politics, 
Journal du désordre (1955), and an essay on the contemporary 
novel, Présent de l’indicatif (1963). Bloch-Michel was a con- 
tributor to a collective work on capital punishment, Reflexions 
sur la peine capitale (1957). Although culturally assimilated, 
Bloch-Michel expressed his solidarity with Russian Jewry and 
the State of Israel. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.P. Hazard, in: Saturday Review of Literature 
(Feb. 11, 1950); Evidences, no. 30 (1953), 8-9. 
[Arnold Mandel] 


BLOCK, H & R, USS. tax preparation and financial services 
firm. 

HENRY WOLLMAN BLOCH (1922— ) was born in Kansas 
City, Mo., the second son of a prominent lawyer. He began his 
college career at the University of Missouri but transferred 
to the University of Michigan, from which he graduated in 
1944. He joined the Army Air Corps and as a navigator on 
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B-17 bombers he flew 31 combat missions over Germany. He 
was awarded the Air Medal and three Oak Leaf Clusters. The 
Army Air Corps sent him to the Harvard Business School for 
training in statistical control. Bloch came under the influence 
of Sumner Schlicter, a noted economist, who suggested that 
small business did not have the resources of big business and 
labor. In 1946 Bloch and his brother Leon founded the United 
Business Company to offer bookkeeping and other services to 
small businesses. After a year, Leon left the business to return 
to law school. But as the company grew, Henry was joined by 
another brother, Richard, and they offered bookkeeping and 
tax services to small businesses. Shortly before the 1955 tax 
season, they placed an ad in The Kansas City Star offering tax 
preparation. The Internal Revenue Service had just discontin- 
ued free tax preparation so the Blochs’ skills were in demand. 
The Blochs named the company H&R Block because, they 
said, the family name had been difficult for people to pro- 
nounce and Block could be spelled phonetically. Their success 
prompted Richard to suggest expanding to New York City, the 
next city the irs stopped servicing. H&R Block opened seven 
offices in 1956 and in its second year the company more than 
tripled revenues. By 1962 the company had 206 offices and 
became a public company. 

In the 1970s H&R Block built a national brand by offer- 
ing professional services for a mass market. Beginning in 1972 
Henry Bloch appeared in television commercials, which also 
helped build H&R Block into a national firm. Soon there were 
8,600 offices. By 1978 the company offices prepared more than 
one of every nine tax returns filed in the United States, and by 
the turn of the century it had over 100,000 associates at more 
than 12,000 offices around the world. 

Widely known as a businessman, civil leader, and avid 
supporter of the arts in Kansas City, Henry served on the 
boards of the American Jewish Committee and the Jewish 
Federation. 

RICHARD BLOCH (1926-2004) entered the Wharton 
School of Finance at the University of Pennsylvania at the age 
of 16. The youngest member of his class, he received a bachelor 
of science degree in economics in 1945. Ever the entrepreneur, 
while in college he purchased and repaired used cars and sold 
them for a profit to help pay for college expenses. After gradu- 
ation, he returned to Kansas City and worked in the municipal 
bond business before joining his brother. 

In 1978 Richard was diagnosed with terminal lung can- 
cer and was told he had three months to live. Refusing to ac- 
cept this diagnosis, he underwent aggressive therapy for two 
years and was pronounced cured. He promised himself that 
ifhe survived he would devote his life to helping others fight 
cancer. By 1980 he was fulfilling his commitment; in 1982 he 
sold his interest in H&R Block. Richard and his wife founded 
the Cancer Hotline in 1980. It educates and provides informa- 
tion to thousands of newly diagnosed cancer patients and their 
families. They also founded the R.A. Bloch Cancer Manage- 
ment Center and the R.A. Bloch Cancer Support Center at the 
University of Missouri in Kansas City. Richard Bloch and his 
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wife, Annette, wrote three books about fighting cancer. Their 
cancer foundation oversees annual rallies each year on the 
first Sunday in June to raise awareness that death and cancer 
are not synonymous. At the first rally, in 1990, they dedicated 
a park to Americans who have been diagnosed with cancer. 
Since then the Blochs have completed 19 additional cancer 
survivor parks. Richard Bloch also served a six-year term on 
the National Cancer Advisory Board. 

[Stewart Kampel (274 ed.)] 


BLOCK, HERBERT LAWRENCE (Herblock; 1909-2001), 
US. editorial cartoonist. Born in Chicago, Block started to 
draw when he was quite young and won a scholarship to the 
Chicago Art Institute at 12. His critical eye and rapier pen 
made him one of the leading journalists of his time. In 1929 
Block dropped out of Lake Forest College after two years to 
work for The Chicago Daily News. His cartoons were syndi- 
cated almost from the start. In 1933 he joined the Newspaper 
Enterprise Association, where he won his first Pulitzer Prize 
in 1942. The following year he joined the army, which em- 
ployed his talent for cartooning in its Information and Educa- 
tion Division. He was mustered out as a sergeant in 1946 and 
joined The Washington Post, where his woodcut-like strokes 
and pungent, succinct captions chronicled and skewered na- 
tional and world leaders for decades. Block coined the term 
“McCarthyism” for the prosecutorial Communist-hunting 
tactics of Senator Joseph R. McCarthy of Wisconsin, whom 
he depicted emerging from a sewer with a thug-like heavy 
beard. It was said that McCarthy shaved twice a day to avoid 
resembling the caricature. He began drawing Richard M. 
Nixon the same way in 1948, and Nixon, too, shaved twice a 
day. Block was unperturbed, saying both men had a “moral 
5 oclock shadow.’ Sometimes Nixon appeared as a vulture, 
other times as an undertaker, always as a man ready to benefit 
from the failure of others. When Nixon was elected president, 
a Herblock cartoon showed him with a clean shave, but as the 
administration became mired in Watergate, Nixon's eyebrows 
grew heavier and his wattles fleshier. Nixon, like Dwight D. 
Eisenhower before him, canceled the delivery of The Washing- 
ton Post to his home when his children were young, because, 
he said, “I didn’t want the girls to be upset.” 

Block’s second Pulitzer Prize was awarded in 1954 for a 
drawing of Stalin, who was being accompanied to his grave 
by the robed figure of death. “You were always a great friend 
of mine, Joseph, the caption said. In addition to his work as 
a cartoonist, for which he won another Pulitzer Prize in 1979, 
Block wrote 12 books in his customary punchy style. “The 
Soviet state builds bodies,’ he wrote typically in one of them. 
“Mounds of them.” He continued contributing cartoons to the 
Post until three months before his death when he was 92. In 
addition to three Pulitzers and a fourth he shared with The 
Post for its coverage of Watergate, Herblock received several 
honorary degrees and won dozens of journalism prizes. In 
1966 he was selected to design the postage stamp commemo- 
rating the 175 anniversary of the Bill of Rights. President Bill 
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Clinton, who was often at the end of Herblock’s sharp quill, 
in 1994 awarded him the nation’s highest civilian honor, the 
Presidential Medal of Freedom. In 2000 the Library of Con- 
gress mounted a retrospective of Herblock’s work. The Wash- 
ington Post so valued Herblock that they referred to his con- 
tribution to the editorial page as a signed editorial opinion 
and not a cartoon. 

[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


BLOCK, PAUL (1877-1941), U.S. publisher of an early news- 
paper chain. Born in Elmira, n.y., Block made his first venture 
into newspaper ownership by purchasing the Newark Star- 
Eagle in 1908. He bought the Evening Sun and Morning Post 
(both of Pittsburgh) in 1927 and later was president and pub- 
lisher of Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, the Toledo Blade, and Toledo 
Times. He was a contributor to Jewish and other philanthropic 
causes, and donated $100,000 to Yale University in 1930 for a 
study of newspapers in the modern world. 


BLOEMFONTEIN, capital of the Orange Free State, Republic 
of South Africa. Jewish families played an important pioneer- 
ing role in the development of Bloemfontein. Isaac Baumann 
of Hesse-Cassel (1813-1881), one of the first settlers to buy land 
in the new township in 1848, established the first trading store. 
The earliest Day of Atonement services in Bloemfontein were 
held in his house in 1871. In 1873 marriages by Jewish rites were 
legalized in the Orange Free State. A Hebrew congregation 
was formed in 1876, and a synagogue built in 1903. The first 
president (1902-24) was Wolf Ehrlich. As the East European 
element increased the communal leadership gradually passed 
to them, a prominent part being played by Jacob Philips and 
Henry Bradlow. Jews also took an active part in municipal af- 
fairs. Baumann was the second chairman of the Bloemfontein 
municipal board, the forerunner of the town council. His son 
Gustav was the first surveyor-general of the Orange Free State. 
The Baumanns fought on the side of the Boers in the South 
African War (1899-1902). Moritz Leviseur, who took part in 
the Basuto War of 1865-66, helped to establish the town’s first 
hospital and founded the National Museum. His wife Sophie 
wrote Ouma Looks Back, an account of the early days, and be- 
came known as the “Grand Old Lady of Bloemfontein.” Wolf 
Ehrlich, a friend of the Boer leader General Hertzog (later 
South African prime minister), sat as a senator in the South 
African parliament. Jewish mayors of Bloemfontein included 
Ehrlich (1906-07 and 1911-12), Ivan Haarburger (1912-14), 
and Sol Harris (1929). The community had a well-developed 
network of institutions, including a fine communal center for 
cultural and educational activities. A large new synagogue was 
built in 1965. In 1956 the Hebrew congregation, Chevra Kaddi- 
sha, talmud torah, and the charitable institutions combined to 
form the United Hebrew Institutions of Bloemfontein. Other 
Jewish institutions included the ors provincial committee of 
the South African Board of Deputies and the ors and North- 
ern Cape Zionist Council. There was also a small Reform 
group. The Jewish population in 1967 numbered 1,347 out ofa 
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total population of 119,000. Thereafter, in common with most 
other Jewish communities outside the main urban centers of 
*Johannesburg, *Cape Town, and *Durban, the Bloemfontein 
Jewish community declined steadily. In 1997, the synagogue 
was sold and the congregation relocated to the smaller prem- 
ises of the now defunct Reform congregation. In 2004, the 
community numbered about 180 Jews. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Saron and L. Hotz (eds.), Jews in South 
Africa (1955), index. 
[Lewis Sowden] 


BLOGG (also Bloch), SOLOMON BEN EPHRAIM 
(c. 1780-1858), Hebrew grammarian and liturgist. He was a 
teacher at the Jewish community’s school at Hanover (Ger- 
many), where he founded the Hebrew printing press in 1827, 
Telgener, which was noted for its neatly and accurately printed 
books. Blogg published Psalms as well as a Passover Hagga- 
dah (1829) with German translation and his own commentar- 
ies. He wrote a history of the Hebrew language and literature 
with a short study on the Targums, Korot Leshonenu ha-Ke- 
doshah - Geschichte der hebraeischen Sprache und Literatur 
(Berlin, 18267), included also in his Binyan Shelomo - Aedifi- 
cium Salomonis (Hanover, various ed. starting 1926), dealing 
with the history of Hebrew and of the Talmud. Blogg also re- 
edited Solomon London’s Kohelet Shelomo, a Hebrew work on 
the liturgy and ceremonial customs according to the Ashke- 
nazi (Polish and German) rite. This work was first published 
in Amsterdam, in Hebrew (1744), then in Yiddish, in Frank- 
furt on the Oder (1790 and 1799). Reedited and translated 
into German by Blogg (1830), it enjoyed great popularity and 
was several times reprinted (reedited by A. Sulzbach, 1908). 
Blogg also wrote: a book of devotion for the sick and for the 
mourners, Sefer ha-Hayyim (1856, several times reedited, last 
in 1930); Seder ha-Piyyutim, a German translation of the pi- 
yyutim (1824); Massekhet Purim, a parody of a Talmud tractate 
with a travesty of evening prayers (maaravit) and selihot for 
Purim (1844); and further minor treatises on Moses the elect 
prophet (1824), on the Jewish Oath (1826), etc. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuerst, Bibliotheca, 1, pt. 1 (1863), 122-3; 
Steinschneider, Cat Bod, 801, no. 4602; Steinschneider, Handbuch, 
23; idem, in: HB, 1 (1858), 16. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Weininger, 
Grosse juedische National-Biographie mit mehr als 8000 Beschreibun- 
gen, 1 (1925), S.v. “Orient”; M. Roest, Catalog der Hebraica und Judaica 
aus der L. Rosenthal’schen Bibliothek, 80:232f., 322, 703, 709. 


[Moshe Nahum Zobel] 


BLOIS, capital of the department of Loir-et-Cher, north-cen- 
tral France. The earliest information concerning Jews in Blois 
dates from 992. The community is known in medieval Jewish 
annals for the tragic consequences of a *blood libel in 1171, the 
first ritual murder accusation to be made in France. Thirty- 
three members of the community including men, women and 
children, were burned at the stake on May 26, on the orders 
of Count Theobald. Jacob b. Meir *Tam established the 20 
of Sivan, the date of the martyrdom, as a fast day for the Jews 
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in France, England, and the Rhineland. *Ephraim b. Jacob of 
Bonn, his brother Hillel, and others composed elegies on the 
martyrs. The tragedy was the subject of a Hebrew drama by 
S.D. *Goitein, Pulzelinah (1927). Jews possibly settled in Blois 
again, for in 1345 a quarter known as la Juiverie is reported. 
The present-day rue des Juifs near the cathedral is probably 
located on the same site. During World War 11 a few Jews from 
Alsace settled in Blois. In 1968 there were 60 Jews living in 
Blois, mainly from North Africa. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Spiegel, in: Sefer ha-Yovel le-M.M. Kaplan 
(1953), 267-87; A.M. Habermann, Sefer Gezerot Ashkenaz ve-Zarefat 
(1945); M. Steinschneider, Die Geschichtsliteratur der Juden (1905), 34; 
Zunz, Lit Poesie, 279, 283, 286, 290, 293, 308; Salfeld, Martyrol; Gross, 
Gal Jud, s.v.; R. Chazan, in: PA AJR, 36 (1968), 13-31. 


[Zvi Avneri] 


BLOK, ARTHUR (1882-1974), English engineer, first head 
of the Haifa Technion. Blok studied electrical engineering at 
University College, London, and became personal assistant 
to Prof. Ambrose Fleming, the inventor of the radio tube. He 
personally operated the instrument which flashed radio sig- 
nals, for the first time in history, from Cornwall to America, 
in 1901, and became principal examiner in the British Patent 
Office. Blok became a Zionist during World War 1 and in 1920 
was appointed by the Zionist Executive as a member of the 
Governing Board of the Haifa Technion. He was the only en- 
gineer on that body and was invited to become the first head 
of the institution. At the request of Sir Herbert Samuel, the 
British Patent Office granted him extended leave to enable him 
to take up his position, which he did in August 1924, organiz- 
ing the first academic staff. 

Blok returned to England a year later and did research 
in nuclear polymers. In 1946 he was awarded the Order of 
the British Empire for outstanding scientific services during 
World War 11. He continued to take an interest in the Technion 
and was a member of the Council of Jews’ College. 


BLONDES, DAVID, victim of a *blood libel in Vilna in 1900. 
Blondes, a young Jewish barber, was accused by his Polish 
housemaid of assaulting her and was subsequently impris- 
oned. Since the charge was made shortly before Passover, ru- 
mors began to circulate that the girl had been wounded to 
obtain blood for ritual purposes. The implications of the ac- 
cusation deeply stirred Russian Jewry, and the eminent non- 
Jewish lawyers P.G. Mironov and D.V. Spassovich, led by the 
noted Jewish lawyer Oscar O. *Grusenberg, were engaged to 
defend Blondes. The trial jury in Vilna convicted Blondes of 
injurious intent, but acquitted him of intent to murder; he 
was sentenced to 16 months imprisonment. The ritual impli- 
cations of the accusation still remained. Grusenberg appealed 
to the Russian Senate, and the case was reopened before the 
same court in 1902. Medical experts from St. Petersburg tes- 
tified for the defense, showing that the woman's injuries were 
self-inflicted. The jury subsequently returned a verdict of 
“not guilty.” 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dubnow, Hist Russ, 3 (1920), 37f.; Budushch- 
nost’, 3 (1902), 87-90, 105f.; Voskhod, 21 no. 6 (1902), 8f. 
[Chasia Turtel] 


BLONDHEIM, DAVID SIMON (1884-1934), U.S. Romance 
scholar. Born in Baltimore, Maryland, Blondheim studied at 
Johns Hopkins University where he became professor of Ro- 
mance philology in 1924. During his studies at the Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes in Paris he began to work on the notes left 
by A. *Darmesteter on the Old French glosses, over 1,000 
in number, in Rashi’s talmudic commentaries. Blondheim, 
after collating these with early manuscripts, restored their 
original form, established their exact meaning and published 
them as the first volume of his Les glosses francaises dans les 
commentaires talmudiques de Raschi (1929). He then pro- 
ceeded to study each term in all its ramifications, but on his 
untimely death left only 125 completed studies. They were 
published posthumously as the second volume of his Glosses, 
with his biography and a very extensive bibliography (1937). 
The vast amount of historical and philological documenta- 
tion gathered by Blondheim offers an invaluable source of 
information. 

Examining, at the same time, the biblical translations in 
Romance languages in medieval Jewish manuscripts, Blond- 
heim was struck by the particular form of the glosses in the 
different sources and by the close connection between them. 
He first published 30 such Old French glosses found in Jewish 
texts (his doctoral dissertation, in Romania, 39 (1910), 129ff.), 
and went on to prove that the specific traits of these Judeo- 
Romance texts is encountered also in the earliest Latin Bible 
translation known as the Vetus Latina. This was the theme of 
his major work Les parlers judéo-romans et la Vetus Latina 
(1925). He concluded that the Jews in the Western Roman 
Empire must have spoken their own koiné, which developed 
into the various Judeo-Romance dialects, and that Jews were 
responsible for the translation of the Septuagint in the Vetus 
Latina. Blondheim’s views, however, did not obtain general 
approval, being criticized in particular by Cassuto, Banitt 
(Berenblut), and Fiorentino. 

Blondheim’s minor writings included many other contri- 
butions to the medieval Judeo-Romance dialects, e.g., medi- 
eval Judeo-French hymns. His indefatigable scientific endeav- 
ors did not hinder him from taking an active part in Jewish 
affairs, both philanthropic and Zionist. Blondheim prepared 
the first English translation of L. *Pinsker’s Auto-Emancipa- 
tion (1904, 19167). His life ended on a tragic note. His manu- 
scripts and papers are now in the National and University Li- 
brary, Jerusalem. 

[Menahem Banitt] 

His son, SOLOMON HILLEL BLONDHEIM (1918— ), Israeli 
physician, worked in various New York hospitals and did re- 
search into metabolic diseases and bilirubin metabolism be- 
fore emigrating to Israel in 1951. There he joined the Hadas- 
sah-University Hospital in Jerusalem, becoming head of the 
metabolic unit and laboratory (1957) and associate professor 
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of medicine (1966). He was professor emeritus in the hospital’s 
department of medicine. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.H. Shapiro, in: Modern Language Notes, 
49 (1934), 1199 ff.; Cassuto, in: Studi e materiali di storia delle religioni, 
1 (1926), 145 ff.; Fiorentino, in: Archivio Glottologico, 29 (1937), 138 ff; 
idem, in: JQR, 42 (1951/52), 57ff.; M. Berenblut (Banitt), Judaeo-Ital- 
ian Translations of the Bible (1949), 197ff.; idem, in: Revue de linguis- 
tique romane, 27 (1963), 245 ff. 


BLOOD. In the Bible there is an absolute prohibition on 
the consumption of blood. The blood of an animal must be 
drained before the flesh may be eaten (Lev. 3:17; 7:26; 17:10-14; 
Deut. 12:15-16, 20-24). This prohibition is not found anywhere 
else in the ancient Near East. Moreover, within Israelite leg- 
islation it is the only prohibition (coupled with murder) en- 
joined not on Israel alone but on all men (Gen. 9:4). It is thus 
a more universal law than the Decalogue. 

That none of Israel's neighbors possesses this absolute 
and universally binding prohibition means that it cannot bea 
vestige of a primitive taboo, but the result of a deliberate, rea- 
soned enactment. This is clear from the rationale appended to 
the law: blood is life (Lev. 17:11, 14; Deut. 12:23). Men (the sons 
of Noah) are conceded the right to eat meat, if they drain off 
the lifeblood, which belongs to the Creator (Gen. 9:3-4, see 
*Noachide Laws). Israel has an additional obligation to drain 
the blood of sacrificial animals on the authorized altar, “for it 
is I who have assigned it to you upon the altar to expiate for 
your lives; for it is the blood, as life, that can expiate” for your 
lives when you take the animal’s life for its flesh (Lev. 17:13; cf. 
verse 4; see *Atonement). 

An unresolved problem is presented by a second blood 
prohibition, differently worded: lo’ to’khelu ‘al ha-dam (“do not 
eat over the blood”; Lev. 19:26; 1 Sam. 14:32-33; Ezek. 33:25). 
Various interpretations of this have been offered: in one, ‘al is 
interpreted as “with” (so Lxx, ad loc.; for usage, cf. Ex. 12:8; 
23:18; Lev. 23:18, 20; et al.). Thus, the two prohibitions are syn- 
onymous: both forbid blood as food. A second interpretation 
holds that ‘a! means “over,” figuratively. The situation envisaged 
is that the blood has not been consumed, but has been spilled 
to the ground instead of being brought to the altar. Such a pro- 
fane disposition of the blood is forbidden by this law. This ac- 
cords with the requirement of the priestly code (and of King 
Saul, 1 Sam. 14:32-33) that all permitted flesh must be sacri- 
ficed (Lev. 17:11, above). However, it is not in agreement with 
the Deuteronomic Code, which allows profane slaughter and 
expressly orders that blood be spilled upon the ground (Deut. 
12:15, 21-22). ‘Al has also been interpreted as “over, literally, in 
which case the prohibition refers to a pagan rite (see Ibn Ezra 
and Samuel b. Meir (Rashbam) on Lev. 19:26, and Maimo- 
nides, Guide, 3:46). According to a recent formulation of this 
view by Grintz, it harks back to the worship of underground 
deities, who drank the blood out of a pit in which the animal 
was slaughtered (e.g., Odyssey, 10:530-40). 

Blood plays a pervasive role in the cult. When daubed 
on the horns of the *altar or sprinkled inside the sanctuary 
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(see *Sacrifices), it purges ritual impurity (see *Atonement; 
*Day of Atonement). It may also serve this purgative function 
in the initial rites of purifying the leper (Lev. 14:4-6, 18-29; 
cf. verses 49-53; see *Leprosy), and in consecrating the priest 
(Ex. 29:20-21, 33). When dashed upon the side of the altar, 
as in the case of animals sacrificed for food (see above), its 
purpose is to expiate sin (see *Kippur). It also operates as 
an apotropaic to ward off future harm, e.g., by smearing the 
paschal blood on doorposts and lintels (Ex. 12:7, 13, 22-23). 
This usage may also underline the rites of covenanting (dam 
berit; Ex. 24:6-8) and circumcising the Israelites (Ex. 4:24-26; 
Ezek 16:6). 


[Jacob Milgrom] 


In Halakhah 

The prohibition of blood enjoined in the Bible is defined by 
the Talmud as referring to the blood of cattle, beasts, and fowl, 
and prescribes the punishment of *karet for the consumption 
of the minimum amount of the volume of an olive (Ker. 5:1). 
The blood for which one is so liable is “the blood with which 
the soul emerges,’ i.e., the lifeblood, but not the blood which 
oozes out subsequently, or blood in the meat. Blood of all 
other creatures, fish, locusts, and human blood, is permitted 
according to the rabbinical interpretations of biblical law, al- 
though according to one source (Tanna de-Vei Eliyahu Rab- 
bah, 15) human blood is equally forbidden by the Bible. All 
authorities agree, however, that it is forbidden by rabbinic law 
(Maim. Yad, Ma’akhalot Asurot, 6:2). The Talmud uses the pe- 
culiar phrase “bipeds” (Ker. 20b), and although all the halakhic 
authorities regard this phrase as a synonym for humans (Sh. 
Ar., YD 66: 10), J.S. *Bloch, in answer to the *blood accusation 
whose fomenters quoted this passage in support of their alle- 
gation, put forward the intriguing suggestion that it actually 
refers to simians. Although the content, which enumerates 
“blood of bipeds, the blood found in eggs, the blood of locusts 
and of fish” would appear to lend some support to this view, 
it must be regarded as belonging to the realm of apologetics. 
Nevertheless, the repugnance felt by Jews for blood caused an 
extension of the prohibition even of permitted blood “because 
of appearances” if it were collected in a vessel. Thus it is per- 
mitted to swallow the blood from one’s bleeding teeth and suck 
one’s bleeding finger, but should a piece of bread, for instance, 
be stained by blood it must be discarded. Similarly the blood 
of fish collected in a vessel is forbidden (Ker. 21b). 

The prohibition of blood is confined to its consump- 
tion; it is, however, permitted for other uses, and the Mishnah 
(Yoma 5:6) states that the sacrificial blood which flowed into 
the brook of *Kidron was collected and sold to gardeners as 
fertilizer. For the most extensive prohibition of blood, the 
need for its removal from meat before it is fit for Jewish con- 


sumption, see *Dietary Laws. 
[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 


Menstrual Blood 
The biological reality that women regularly menstruate is cen- 
tral to biblical and rabbinic constructions of the female. Pro- 
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hibitions against male contact with menstrual blood, deeply 
rooted in the cultures of the ancient Near East, appear in Le- 
viticus 11-15, where the niddah, the menstruating or postpar- 
tum woman, is listed among a number of threats to male ritual 
purity. Leviticus 18:29 specifies sexual contact with a niddah as 
among those sinful acts punished severely by karet, or extir- 
pation from the community. In Leviticus 18:9 and 20:18 such 
contact is part of a list of prohibited sexual unions that has 
nothing to do with ritual purity. Even when the purity system 
lapsed after the destruction of the Second Temple in 70 c.£., 
the prohibition of union with a menstruant endured. 

Menstrual blood, an indication of the failure of fertil- 
ity in women’s natural cycle of fruitfulness, is strongly linked 
with death in rabbinic Judaism. In a religious system which 
likened ritual impurity to a state of spiritual extinction, pe- 
riodic female flows of blood were repugnant to men both 
as a potential source of ritual pollution and as a reminder 
of women’s supposed responsibility for human mortality. 
Several aggadic passages suggest that women menstruate as 
punishment or atonement for spilling the blood (dam) in per- 
petuity of Adam (adam), who is designated “the blood of the 
Holy One, blessed be He” or “the blood of the world” (ARNB 
9, 42; Gen. R. 17:8, Tanh. Noah 1). 


[Judith R. Baskin (2"4 ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Milgrom, in: Interpretation (July 1963), 
288-301; E. Isaac, in: Anthropos, 59 (1964), 444-56; J. Grintz, in: Zion, 
31 (1966), 1-17; D.J. Mc-Carthy, in: BL, 88 (1969), 166-76; M. Green- 
berg, Understanding Exodus, 2 part 1 (1969), 110-22. IN HALAKHAH: 
ET, 7 (1956), 422—40ff. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.R. Baskin, Midrashic 
Women (2002); S.J.D. Cohen, “Menstruants and the Sacred in Juda- 
ism and Christianity,’ in: S.B. Pomeroy (ed.), Women’s History and 
Ancient History (1991), 273-99; H. Eilberg-Schwartz. The Savage in 
Judaism (1990). 


BLOOD-AVENGER. A person who is authorized by law, or 
who is duty-bound, to kill a murderer is called goel ha-dam - 
usually translated as an avenger of blood, but more accurately 
to be rendered as a redeemer of blood (cf. Lev. 25:25; Ruth 
3:12; 1 Kings 16:11). By putting the murderer to death (Num. 
35:19, 21), the avenger expiates the blood shed on the polluted 
land (Num. 35:33). Originally private revenge was legitimate 
in Israel, as in other ancient civilizations, not only for homi- 
cide but also for mayhem (cf. Gen. 4:23-24) and rape (Gen. 
34:25-26); and the restrictions on the avenger’s rights and their 
legal regulation marked the beginnings of a system of criminal 
law (see B. Cohen in bibl.). It was stipulated that only murder 
with malice aforethought (Num. 35:20-21; Deut. 19:11-13) or 
committed with a murderous instrument (Num. 35:16-18; for 
further examples, see Maim., Yad, Roze’ah u-Shemirat Nefesh 
6:6-9) gave rise to the avenger’s right (see Mak. 12a, Sanh. 
45b); the unintentional manslayer was entitled to refuge from 
the avenger (Num. 35:12, 15; Deut. 19:4—6) and was liable to be 
killed by him only when he prematurely left the city of refuge 
(Num. 35:26-28). It may be considered a concession to human 
nature that avenging was not wholly prohibited, but only re- 
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stricted and regulated: the natural “hot anger” (Deut. 19:6) of 
the victim's next of kin is left at least some legal outlet. 

The avenger’s rights were further restricted by being 
made subject to and dependent on the prior judicial convic- 
tion of the murderer — whether the murder was premeditated 
or not was a question not for the avenger but for the court to 
decide (Maim. loc. cit. 1:5, following Num. 35:12; “the man- 
slayer may not die unless he has stood trial before the assem- 
bly”; but cf. Yad, loc. cit. 5:7-10). Opinions of later jurists were 
divided as to what the avenger’s real function was; some held 
that he initiated the proceedings, searching for the murderer 
and bringing him to court for trial (Ramban; Nov.; Sanh. 45b; 
Beit ha-Behirah ad loc.); some thought he should appear before 
the court and participate in the proceedings as a prosecutor 
(Nissim Gerondi, basing himself on the Targum pseudo-Jona- 
than who renders goel ha-dam as “claimant of blood”); others 
relegated the avenger to the role of an executioner, it being his 
right and privilege to execute the death penalty pronounced 
by the court (Yad, loc. cit. 1:2; Ritba, Nov., Mak. 10b). That the 
avenger had a locus standi in court appears probable from the 
scriptural injunction that the court “shall decide between the 
slayer and the blood-avenger” (Num. 35:24). While the slayer 
would protest his innocence or, alternatively, his lack of malice, 
the avenger would plead premeditation (cf. Malbim ad loc.); by 
finding a lack of malice, the court is said to “protect the man- 
slayer from the blood-avenger” (Num. 35:25). When an alleged 
murderer stood trial but was not convicted (either because of 
lack of sufficient evidence or because the verdict had not yet 
been given) and the avenger killed him, most jurists held that 
while the killing was unlawful, the avenger was not guilty of 
murder (Beit ha-Behirah, Sanh. 45b) - the proffered reason 
being that the avenger had a better right to kill than even the 
unintentional manslayer (Yad, loc. cit. 6:5), or that Scripture 
itself recognized the avenger’s “hot anger” (Deut. 19:6) as ne- 
gating premeditation (Redak to 11 Sam. 14:7). However, if the 
avenger killed the murderer within the walls of the city of ref- 
uge, it was murder pure and simple (Tosef., Mak. 3:6). 

Any next of kin entitled to inherit the deceased’s estate 
qualified as an avenger (Yad, loc. cit. 1:2). Some later authori- 
ties even include maternal relatives although they are not in 
line for inheritance (Or Sameah to Yad, loc. cit., against Mai- 
monides). Women also qualify as avengers (Yad, loc. cit. 1:3). 
There are biblical instances of a father (11 Sam. 13:31-38), a son 
(11 Kings 14:5-6), brothers (Judg. 8:4—21; 11 Sam. 2:22-23), and 
also the king (1 Kings 2:29-34) as avengers. It was later stipu- 
lated that when no next of kin was available or came forward, 
an avenger was to be appointed by the court (Sanh. 45b). 

There is little doubt that legally the rights (and duties) of 
the blood-avenger became obsolete (Havvat Ya’ir 146), though 
the killing by the avenger of a murderer is even today legally 
regarded by some scholars as no more than unintentional 
manslaughter (e.g. Kezot ha-Hoshen HM 2). Apart from the 
law, the right and duty of avenging the blood of one’s near- 
est relatives are still deeply imprinted on the mind and reli- 
gious conviction of most Oriental (including many Jewish) 
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communities; notwithstanding repeated efforts from vari- 
ous quarters, blood vengeance is not, however, recognized in 
Israeli law even in mitigating circumstances. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Duschak, Mosaisch-Talmudisches Strafre- 
cht (1869), 19f.; S. Mayer, Rechte der Israeliten, Athener, und Roemer, 
3 (1876), 36-47; E. Goitein, Vergeltungsprincip im biblischen und 
talmudischen Strafrecht (1891); G. Foerster, Das mosaische Strafre- 
cht... (1900), 9 ff; J. Weismann, Talion und oeffentliche Strafe im mo- 
saischen Rechte (1913); E. Merz, Blutrache bei den Israeliten (1916); 
ET, 5 (1953), 220-33; J.M. Ginzburg, Mishpatim le- Yisrael (1956), 
356-74; EM, 2 (1965), 392-4; B. Cohen, Jewish and Roman Law, 2 
(1966), 624-7; addenda 793f.; I. Warhaftig, Goel ha-Dam, Tehumim, 
11 (1990), 326-360. 

[Haim Hermann Cohn] 


BLOODGUILT, liability for punishment for shedding blood. 
The biblical concept of bloodguilt derives from the belief that 
deeds generate consequences and that sin, in particular, is a 
danger to the sinner. The most vivid examples of this belief 
appear in connection with unlawful homicide, where innocent 
blood (dam naki (naqi); Jonah 1:14) cries out for vengeance 
(Gen. 4:10), is rejected by the earth (Isa. 26:21; Ezek. 24:7), 
and pollutes it (Num. 35:33-34). Bloodguilt attaches to the 
slayer and his family (11 Sam. 3:28 ff.) for generations (11 Kings 
9:26), and even to his city (Jer. 26:5), nation (Deut. 21:8), and 
land (Deut. 24:4). The technical term for bearing bloodguilt 
damo bo, or damo bero’sho, meant originally “his blood [re- 
mains] in him/in his head” (Josh. 2:19; Ezek. 33:5), and the le- 
gal formula mot yumat damav bo (Lev. 20:9-16) means that 
in the case of lawful execution, the blood of the guilty victim 
remains on his own person and does not attach itself to his 
executioners. 

The concept of bloodguilt in the Bible pervades all 
sources, legal, narrative, and cultic, and entails the following 
system of graded punishments for homicide. 


Deliberate Homicide 

The penalty is death by man (Gen. 9:6), or failing that, by 
God (Gen. 9:5; cf. Lev. 20:4-5). A man can be either the direct 
cause (Num. 35:16-21) or the indirect cause, e.g., a watchman 
(11 Kings 10:24; Ezek. 33:6), priests (Num. 18:1, 3), homeowner 
(Deut. 22:8), or subordinate (1 Kings 2:31-35). The punish- 
ment of the murderer is primarily the responsibility of the 
*blood-avenger (after court conviction, Num. 35:19; Deut. 
19:12), but God is the final guarantor that homicide is ulti- 
mately punished. His personal intervention is expressed by the 
verbs 7/?D (pakad (paqad), “attend to,’ Hos. 1:4); 0/71 (nakam 
(nagqam), “avenge, 11 Kings 9:7); #17 (darash, “exact punish- 
ment,’ Ezek. 33:6); and 21w (2°w7, heshiv, “return’) in the id- 
iom heshiv damim ‘al ro’sh (11 Sam. 16:18; 1 Kings 2:33), which 
indicates that God will turn back to the head of the slayer the 
blood of the slain, the punishment the murderer believed he 
had averted. In the Bible, it should be noted, these idioms 
have become technical terms: the original phrase remains, 
but without the crudity of its more primitive implications in 
other ancient sources. God may postpone punishment to a 
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later generation (11 Sam. 12: 13-14; 1 Kings 21:21). Man, how- 
ever, does not have this option (Deut. 24:16; 11 Kings 14:6) un- 
less divinely authorized (11 Kings 9:7, 26). 

There is no commutation of the death penalty. The 
notion that deliberate homicide cannot be commuted is the 
foundation stone of criminal law in the Bible: human life is 
invaluable, hence incommutable. This concept is not found in 
any other body of law in the ancient Near East. 


Accidental Homicide 

Since accidental homicide also results in bloodguilt, the killer 
may be slain by the goel with impunity (Num. 35:26-27; Deut. 
19:4-10). However, as his act was unintentional, the natural 
death of the high priest is allowed to substitute for his own 
death (Num. 35:25, 28). In the interim, he is confined to a 
*city of refuge to protect him from the blood-avenger (Num. 
35:9 ff; Deut. 4:41—43; 19:1-13; Josh. 20:1ff.) In cases where the 
slayer is unknown, the community nearest the corpus de- 
licti must disavow complicity and, by means of a ritual, sym- 
bolically wash away the blood of the slain (Deut. 21:1-9; see 
*Eglah Arufah). 


Homicidal Beast 

The penalty is death by stoning and the shunning of the car- 
cass. The supreme value of human life in the Bible is best ex- 
pressed in the law that a homicidal beast is also guilty and that 
not only must it be killed but its carcass, laden with bloodguilt, 
must be reviled (Ex. 21:28-29; cf. Gen. 9:5). 


Unauthorized Slaughter of an Animal 

The reverence for life that informs all biblical legislation 
reached its summit in the priestly law which sanctions the 
use of an animal for food on the condition that its blood, 
containing its life, be drained upon the authorized altar (and 
thereby be symbolically restored to God; Lev. 17:11). All other 
slaughter is unlawful bloodshed, punishable by death at the 
hand of God (Lev. 17:4). 


Exceptions 
No bloodguilt is incurred by homicide in self-defense (Ex. 
22:1), judicial execution (Lev. 20:9-16), and war (1 Kings 
2:5-6). The priestly legislation may indicate some qualification 
of the view that war is justifiable homicide. For example, David 
was disqualified from building the Temple (1 Chron. 22:8). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Greenberg, in: Sefer Yovel Y. Kaufmann 
(1960), 5-28; idem, in: IDB, 1 (1962), S.v.; K. Koch, in: vT, 12 (1962), 
396-416; J. Milgrom, Studies in Levitical Terminology, 1 (1970), 22-33, 
56-69. 

[Jacob Milgrom] 


BLOODLETTING, removal of blood in treating diseases. 
Bloodletting is frequently mentioned in the Talmud. It was 
performed not by a physician but by a skilled functionary 
called umman or gara, whose status was less than that of a 
physician. The bloodletter is mentioned in various passages 
in the Talmud, both favorably and unfavorably (e.g., Taan. 
21b; Kid. 82a). Some of the directives about bloodletting in the 
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Talmud relate to specific ailments (e.g., Git. 67b; Av. Zar. 29a), 
but most are in the realm of preventive medicine based on the 
belief that the regular removal of blood from the body was of 
hygienic value. Among the ten indispensable requirements 
of a town, in the absence of which “no scholar should reside 
there” (Sanh. 17b), is a bloodletter. According to the Talmud, 
bloodletting is one of the things which should be applied in 
moderation (Git. 70a), and, in practice, the amount of blood 
to be let varies with the subject’s age. Maimonides (Yad, Deot 
4:18), though in general agreement, suggests, in addition, con- 
sideration of the subject’s “blood richness” and physical vigor 
(Pirkei Moshe, 12). Many instructions are given in the Talmud 
with respect to diet and precautions to be taken both before 
and after bloodletting (e.g., Shab. 129a—-b; Git. 70a; Ned. 54b; 
Av. Zar. 29; et al.). Maimonides advises moderation in blood- 
letting: “A man should not accustom himself to let blood regu- 
larly, nor should he do so unless he is in great need of it” (Yad, 
loc. cit.). The views of the Talmud and of Maimonides provide 
a sharp contrast to those of the ancient and medieval world, 
where the practice of bloodletting was unrestricted. In late He- 
brew literature (e.g., the Ozar ha-Hayyim of Jacob *Zahalon 
and the Maaseh Tuviyyah of Tobias b. Moses *Cohn) direc- 
tions for bloodletting and cupping are also found. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Preuss, Biblisch-talmudische Medizin 
(1923°), 36-39, 289-300; M. Perlmann, Midrash ha-Refuah, 2 (1929), 


85-89. 
[Joshua O. Leibowitz] 


BLOOD LIBEL, the allegation that Jews murder non-Jews, 
especially Christian children, in order to obtain blood for the 
Passover or other rituals: most blood libels occurred close to 
Passover, being basically a another form of the belief that Jews 
had been and still were responsible for the passion and cru- 
cifixion of Jesus Christ, the divine child; a complex of delib- 
erate lies, ttumped-up accusations, and popular beliefs about 
the murder-lust of the Jews and their bloodthirstiness, based 
on the conception that Jews hate Christianity and mankind 
in general. It is combined with the delusion that Jews are in 
some way not human and must have recourse to special rem- 
edies and subterfuges to appear, at least outwardly, like other 
men. The blood libel led to trials and massacres of Jews in the 
Middle Ages and early modern times; it was revived by the 
Nazis. Its origin is rooted in ancient, almost primordial, con- 
cepts concerning the potency and energies of *blood. In the 
early 2000s a controversy among scholars surrounded the ar- 
gument that the blood libel began in the Middle Ages in the 
wake of the sacrifice of Jewish children by their parents dur- 
ing Crusaders raids on Jewish communities on their way to 
the Holy Land. 


Origins 

Blood sacrifices, practiced by many pagan religions, are 
expressly forbidden by the Torah. The law of meat-salting 
(melihah) is designed to prevent the least drop of avoidable 
blood remaining in food. Yet pagan incomprehension of the 
Jewish monotheist cult, lacking the customary images and 
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statues, led to charges of ritual killing. At a time of tension 
between Hellenism and Judaism, it was alleged that the Jews 
would kidnap a Greek foreigner, fatten him up for a year, and 
then convey him to a wood, where they slew him, sacrificed 
his body with the customary ritual, partook of his flesh, and 
while immolating the Greek swore an oath of hostility to the 
Greeks. This was told, according to *Apion, to King *Antio- 
chus Epiphanes by an intended Greek victim who had been 
found in the Jewish Temple being fattened by the Jews for this 
sacrifice and was saved by the king (Jos., Apion, 2:89-102). 
Some suspect that stories like this were spread intentionally 
as propaganda for Antiochus Epiphanes to justify his profa- 
nation of the Temple. Whatever the immediate cause, the tale 
is the outcome of suspicion of the Jews and incomprehension 
of their religion. 

To be victims of this accusation was also the fate of other 
misunderstood religious minorities. In the second century 
c.g. the *Church Father Tertullian complained: “We are said to 
be the most criminal of men, on the score of our sacramental 
baby-killing, and the baby-eating that goes with it.” He com- 
plains that judicial torture was applied to the early Christians 
because of this accusation, for “it ought ... to be wrung out of 
us [whenever that false charge is made] how many murdered 
babies each of us has tasted.... Oh! the glory of that magis- 
trate who had brought to light some Christian who had eaten 
up to date a hundred babies!” (Apologeticus 7:1 and 1:12, Loeb 
edition (1931), 10, 36). 


Middle Ages 

During the Middle Ages some heretical Christian sects were 
also afflicted by similar accusations. The general attitude of 
Christians toward the holy bread of the Communion created 
an emotional atmosphere in which it was felt that the divine 
child was mysteriously hidden in the partaken bread. The 
popular preacher Friar Berthold of Regensburg (13'" century) 
felt obliged to explain why communicants do not actually see 
the holy child by asking the rhetorical question, “Who would 
like to bite off a baby’s head or hand or foot?” Popular beliefs 
and imaginings of the time, either of classical origin or rooted 
in Germanic superstitions, held that blood, even the blood of 
executed malefactors or from corpses, possesses the powers 
of healing or causing injury. Thus, combined with the general 
hatred of Jews then prevailing, a charge of clandestine cruel 
practices and blood-hunting, which had evolved among the 
pagans and was used against the early Christians, was de- 
flected by Christian society to the most visible and persistent 
minority in opposition to its tenets. 

As Christianity spread in Western Europe and penetrated 
the popular consciousness, using the emotions and imagina- 
tion even more than thought and dogma in order to gain in- 
fluence, various story elements began to evolve around the 
alleged inhumanity and sadism of the Jews. (See Map: Blood 
Libels.) In the first distinct case of blood libel against Jews 
in the Middle Ages, that of *Norwich in 1144, it was alleged 
that the Jews had “bought a Christian child [the “boy-mar- 
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tyr’ William] before Easter and tortured him with all the tor- 
tures wherewith our Lord was tortured, and on Long Friday 
hanged him on a rood in hatred of our Lord” The motif of 
torture and murder of Christian children in imitation of Jesus 
Passion persisted with slight variations throughout the 12 
century (Gloucester, England, 1168; Blois, France, 1171; Sara- 
gossa, Spain, 1182), and was repeated in many libels of the 136 
century. In the case of Little Saint Hugh of *Lincoln, 1255, it 
would seem that an element taken directly from Apion’s libel 
(see above) was interwoven into the Passion motif, for the 
chronicler Matthew Paris relates, “that the Child was first fat- 
tened for ten days with white bread and milk and then ... al- 
most all the Jews of England were invited to the crucifixion.” 
The crucifixion motif was generalized in the Siete Partidas 
law code of Spain, 1263: “We have heard it said that in certain 
places on Good Friday the Jews do steal children and set them 
on the cross in a mocking manner.” Even when other motifs 
eventually predominated in the libel, the crucifixion motif did 
not disappear altogether. On the eve of the expulsion of the 
Jews from Spain, there occurred the blood-libel case of “the 
Holy Child of *La Guardia” (1490-91). There, *Conversos 
were made to confess under torture that with the knowledge 
of the chief rabbi of the Jews they had assembled at the time 
of Passover in a cave, crucified the child, and abused him and 
cursed him to his face, as was done to Jesus in ancient times. 
The crucifixion motif explains why the blood libels occurred 
at the time of Passover. 

‘The Jews were well aware of the implications of sheer sa- 
dism involved in the libel. In a dirge lamenting the Jews mas- 
sacred at Munich because of a blood libel in 1286, the anon- 
ymous poet supposedly quotes the words of the Christian 
killers: “These unhappy Jews are sinning, they kill Christian 
children, they torture them in all their limbs, they take the 
blood cruelly to drink” (A.M. Habermann (ed.), Sefer Geze- 
rot Ashkenaz ve-Zarefat (1946), 199). These words, written in 
irony, reflect another motif in the libels, the thirst of the Jew 
for blood, out of his hatred for the good and true. This is com- 
bined in 13""-century Germany with the conception that the 
Jew cannot endure purity: he hates the innocence of the Chris- 
tian child, its joyous song and appearance. The motif, found 
in the legendary tales of the monk Caesarius of Heisterbach 
in Germany, underwent various transmutations. In the source 
from which Caesarius took his story the child killed by the 
Jews sings erubescat judaeus (“let the Jew be shamed”). In Cae- 
sarius’ version, the child sings the Salve Regina. The Jews can- 
not endure this pure laudatory song and try to frighten him 
and stop him from singing it. When he refuses, they cut off his 
tongue and hack him to pieces. About a century after the ex- 
pulsion of the Jews from England this motif only became the 
basis of Geoffrey *Chaucer’s “Prioress’ Tale.” Here the widow's 
little child sings the Alma Redemptoris Mater while “the ser- 
pent Sathanas” awakens indignation in the cruel Jewish heart. 
The Jews obey the promptings of their Satanic master and kill 
the child; a miracle brings about their deserved punishment. 
Though the scene of this tale is laid in Asia, at the end of the 
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story Chaucer takes care to connect Asia explicitly with by- 
gone libels in England, and the motif of hatred of the innocent 
with the motif of mockery of the crucifixion. 

In the blood libel of *Fulda (1235) another motif comes to 
the fore: the Jews taking blood for medicinal remedies (here of 
five young Christian boys). The strange medley of ideas about 
the use of blood by the Jews is summed up by the end of the 
Middle Ages, in 1494, by the citizens of Tyrnau (*Trnava). 
The Jews need blood because “firstly, they were convinced 
by the judgment of their ancestors, that the blood of a Chris- 
tian was a good remedy for the alleviation of the wound of 
circumcision. Secondly, they were of opinion that this blood, 
put into food, is very efficacious for the awakening of mutual 
love. Thirdly, they had discovered, as men and women among 
them suffered equally from menstruation, that the blood of a 
Christian is a specific medicine for it, when drunk. Fourthly, 
they had an ancient but secret ordinance by which they are 
under obligation to shed Christian blood in honor of God, in 
daily sacrifices, in some spot or other ... the lot for the pres- 
ent year had fallen on the Tyrnau Jews.” To the motifs of cru- 
cifixion, sadism, hatred of the innocent and of Christianity, 
and the unnaturalness of the Jews and its cure by the use of 
good Christian blood, there were added, from time to time, 
the ingredients of sorcery, perversity, and a kind of “blind 
obedience to a cruel tradition” 

Generation after generation of Jews in Europe was tor- 
tured, and Jewish communities were massacred or dispersed 
and broken up because of this libel. It was spread by vari- 
ous agents. Popular preachers ingrained it in the minds of 
the common people. It became embedded, through miracle 
tales, in their imagination and beliefs. This caused in Mora- 
via, for instance, in about 1343, “a woman of ill fame to come 
with the help of another woman and propose to an old Jew 
of Brno, named Osel, her child for sale for six marks, because 
the child was red in hair and in face.” Yet the Jew invited 
Christian officials, who imprisoned the women and pun- 
ished them horribly (B. Bretholz, Quellen zur Geschichte der 
Juden in Maehren (1935), 27-28). The majority of the heads of 
state and the church opposed the circulation of the libel. Em- 
peror *Frederick 11 of Hohenstaufen decided, after the Fulda 
libel, to clear up the matter definitively, and have all the Jews 
in the empire killed if the accusation proved to be true, or 
exonerate them publicly if false, using this as an occasion 
to arbitrate in a matter affecting the whole of Christendom. 
The enquiry into the blood libel was thus turned into an all- 
Christian problem. The emperor, who first consulted the rec- 
ognized church authorities, later had to turn to a device of 
his own. In the words of his summing-up of the enquiry (see 
ZGJD, 1 (1887), 142-4), the usual church authorities “expressed 
various opinions about the case, and as they have been proved 
incapable of coming to a conclusive decision ... we found 
it necessary ... to turn to such people that were once Jews 
and have converted to the worship of the Christian faith; 
for they, as opponents, will not be silent about anything that 
they may know in this matter against the Jews.” The em- 
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peror adds that he himself was already convinced, through 
his knowledge and wisdom, that the Jews were innocent. He 
sent to the kings of the West, asking them to send him decent 
and learned converts to Christianity to consult in the matter. 
The synod of converts took place (in about 1243) and came 
to the conclusion, which the emperor published: “There is 
not to be found, either in the Old or the New Testament, that 
the Jews are desirous of human blood. On the contrary, they 
avoid contamination with any kind of blood.” The document 
quotes from various Jewish texts in support, adding, “There 
is also a strong likelihood that those to whom even the blood 
of permitted animals is forbidden, cannot have a hankering 
after human blood. Against this accusation stand its cruelty, 
its unnaturalness, and the sound human emotions which the 
Jews have also in relation to the Christians. It is also unlikely 
that they would risk [through such a dangerous action] their 
life and property.’ A few years later, in 1247, Pope Innocent 1v 
wrote that “Christians charge falsely ... that [the Jews] hold 
a communion rite ... with the heart of a murdered child; and 
should the cadaver of a dead man happen to be found any- 
where they maliciously lay it to their charge.’ Neither emperor 
nor pope were heeded. 

Jewish scholars in the Middle Ages bitterly rejected this 
inhuman accusation. They quoted the Law and instanced the 
Jewish way of life in order to refute it. The general opinion 
of the Jews is summed up thus: “You are libeling us for you 
want to find a reason to permit the shedding of our blood” 
(the 12*h-13"» centuries Sefer Nizzahon Yashan — Liber Nizza- 
chon Vetus, p. 159 in Tela Ignaea Satanae, ed. J.Ch. Wagenseil, 
1681). However, the Jewish denials, like the opinion of en- 
lightened Christian leaders, did not succeed in preventing the 
blood libels from shaping to a large extent the image of the Jew 
transmitted from the Middle Ages to modern times. (It was 
only in 1965 that the church officially repudiated the blood li- 
bel of *Trent by canceling the beatification of Simon and the 
celebrations in his honor.) 


Modern Times 

From the 17* century, blood-libel cases increasingly spread 
to Eastern Europe, most notably to Poland and Lithuania). 
The atmosphere at such trials is conveyed by the protocols of 
the investigation of two Jews and a Jewess who were put to 
torture in a blood-libel case at *Lublin in 1636: “Judge: ‘For 
what purpose do Jews need Christian blood?’ Fegele: ‘Jews use 
no Christian blood? Judge: ‘And are you a sorceress?’ Fegele: 
‘No. I have nothing to do with this’” She remained unbroken 
under torture, even the threat of torture with a red-hot iron, 
and bravely denied all allegations of sorcery and ritual use of 
blood, and so did the other accused Jews, who insisted that 
all Jews are innocent. Hugo *Grotius, the Protestant legal phi- 
losopher, when told about the case expressed the opinion that 
the blood accusation was simply a libel generated by hatred 
of the Jews and recalled that the early Christians and later 
Christian sectarians were accused in a similar way (Balaban, 
in Festschrift S. Dubnow (1930), 87-112). 
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In Eastern Europe, as late as the 17" century, the blood 
libel is identified with Jewish sorcery in the minds of the ac- 
cusers, while the motif of the use of Christian blood for Pass- 
over mazzot increasingly comes to the fore. As conditions in 
Poland deteriorated, blood-libel cases multiplied. Through 
the *Councils of the Lands the Jews sent an emissary to the 
Holy See who succeeded in having an investigation ordered 
and carried out by Cardinal Lorenzo Ganganelli, later Pope 
*Clement xrv. In a detailed report submitted in 1759 Gangan- 
elli examined the veracity of the blood libel in general and of 
the recent cases in Poland-Lithuania in particular, quoting in 
extenso from former church authorities against the libel. His 
main conclusion was: “I [...] hope that the Holy See will take 
some measure to protect the Jews of Poland as Saint Bernard, 
Gregory 1x, and Innocent Iv did for the Jews of Germany and 
France (see bibl., Roth, p. 94). 

In the 19 century the ringleaders of Jew-hatred in its 
modern form of antisemitism made conspicuous use of the 
blood libel for incitement against Jews in various countries. 
It was also used as a weapon to arouse the uneducated masses 
for specific political reasons, as occurred, for instance, in the 
*Damascus Affair (1840) in the struggle among the western 
powers for influence in the Near East. Antisemitic self-pro- 
claimed experts wrote treatises which set out to prove the truth 
of the libel from the records of past accusations and Jewish 
sources. Two such were Konstantin Cholewa de Pawlikowski 
(Talmud in der Theorie und Praxis, Regensburg, 1866) and H. 
Desportes (Le mystére du sang chez les Juifs de tous les temps, 
Paris, 1859, with a preface by the French antisemite Edouard- 
Adolphe *Drumont). In the blood-libel trials held in the sec- 
ond half of the 19 and early 20" century, such as the *Tisza- 
Eszlar and *Beilis cases, August *Rohling and other known 
antisemites appeared to testify in court; all were irrefutably 
answered by Jewish and pro-Jewish scholars (J.S. *Bloch, H.L. 
*Strack, J. *Mazeh). Another way of implying the truth of the 
blood-libel charge was to state it as a fact without denying 
it. For example, in the article Blut (in Handwoerterbuch des 
deutschen Aberglaubens, 1 (1927), cols. 1434-42) it is remarked 
(col. 1436): “Moses in vain prohibited the drinking of blood? 
and “Trials in modern times show the problem of ritual mur- 
der has still not disappeared”; col. 1439). 

The Nazis used the blood libel in full force for anti-Jew- 
ish propaganda. They revived old allegations and instituted 
reinvestigations and trials in territories under their rule or 
influence: at Memel in 1936; at Bamberg in 1937 (a revival); 
and at Velhartice, Bohemia, in 1940. On May 1, 1934, the Nazi 
daily, Der Stuermer, devoted a special illustrated number to 
the blood libel, in which German scientists openly served 
the Nazi aims. The above-mentioned Handwoerterbuch (vol. 
7 (1935-36), cols. 727-39) printed an article entitled Ritual- 
mord written by Peuckert, a man who remained active and 
respected in German science, which is throughout simply an 
affirmation and propagation of the blood libel, although us- 
ing some cautious phrasing. The epitome appears in the re- 
markable enquiry: “In conclusion to this shocking list, there 
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remains only one question: for what purpose did the Jews use 
the blood?” (col. 734). 

The blood libel, in the various forms it assumed and the 
tales with which it was associated, is one of the most terrible 
expressions of the combination of human cruelty and credu- 
lity. No psychological or sociological research can convey the 
depths to which the numerous intentional instigators of such 
libels, and the more numerous propagators of this phantas- 
magoria, sank. It resulted in the torture, murder, and expul- 
sion, of countless Jews, and the misery of insults. However, the 
dark specters it raised were even more harmful in their effects 
on the minds of Christians. In modern times *Ahad Ha-Am 
found “some consolation” in the existence of the blood libel, 
for it could serve as a spiritual defense against the influence 
on Jewish self-evaluation of the consensus of hostile opinion. 
“This accusation is the solitary case in which the general ac- 
ceptance of an idea about ourselves does not make us doubt 
whether all the world can be wrong, and we right, because it 
is based on an absolute lie, and is not even supported by any 
false inference from particular to universal. Every Jew who has 
been brought up among Jews knows as an indisputable fact 
that throughout the length and breadth of Jewry there is not a 
single individual who drinks human blood for religious pur- 
poses.... ‘But’ - you ask - ‘is it possible that everybody can be 
wrong, and the Jews right?’ Yes, it is possible: the blood accu- 
sation proves it possible. Here, you see, the Jews are right and 
perfectly innocent” (Selected Essays (1962), 203-4). 


[Haim Hillel Ben-Sasson / Dina Porat (2™4 ed.)] 


IN RUSSIA In modern times Russia has been the principal 
perpetuator of the blood libel, both medieval and modern fac- 
tors (see above) combining to enable its deliberate dissemina- 
tion among the ignorant masses. The first blood-libel case in 
Russia occurred in the vicinity of Senno, south of Vitebsk, on 
the eve of Passover 1799, when the body of a woman was found 
near a Jewish tavern: four Jews were arrested on the ground 
of the “popular belief that the Jews require Christian blood.” 
*Apostates supplied the court with extracts from a distorted 
translation of the Shulhan Arukh and Shevet Yehudah. The 
accused were released through lack of evidence. Nevertheless 
the poet and administrator G.R. *Derzhavin, in his “Opinion 
submitted to the czar on the organization of the status of the 
Jews in Russia,” could state that “in these communities per- 
sons are to be found who perpetrate the crime, or at least af- 
ford protection to those committing the crime, of shedding 
Christian blood, of which Jews have been suspected at vari- 
ous times and in different countries. If I for my part consider 
that such crimes, even if sometimes committed in antiquity, 
were carried out by ignorant fanatics, I thought it right not to 
overlook them.” Thus a semiofficial seal was given to the libel 
in Russia at the opening of the 19‘ century. Official Russian 
circles were divided in their views on the libel. A number of 
inquiries into the charges were instituted, while the views of 
the czars themselves fluctuated. 

Between 1805 and 1816 various cases of blood libel oc- 
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curred in places within the *Pale of Settlement, and the inves- 
tigations always ended by exposing the lie on which they were 
based. In an attempt to stop their dissemination the minister 
of ecclesiastic affairs, A. Golitsyn, sent a circular to the heads 
of the guberniyas (provinces) throughout Russia on March 6, 
1817, to this effect. Basing his instruction on the fact that both 
the Polish monarchs and the popes have invariably invalidated 
the libels, and that they had been frequently refuted by judicial 
inquiries, he stated in his circular that the czar directed “that 
henceforward the Jews shall not be charged with murdering 
Christian children, without evidence, and through prejudice 
alone that they allegedly require Christian blood.” Neverthe- 
less Alexander 1 (1801-25) gave instructions to revive the in- 
quiry in the case of the murder of a Christian child in *Velizh 
(near Vitebsk) where the assassins had not been found and 
local Jewish notables had been blamed for the crime. The trial 
lasted for about ten years. Although the Jews were finally ex- 
onerated, Nicholas 1 later refused to endorse the 1817 circular, 
giving as a reason that he considered that “there are among 
the Jews savage fanatics or sects requiring Christian blood 
for their ritual, and especially since to our sorrow such fear- 
ful and astonishing groups also exist among us Christians.” 
Other blood libels occurred in Telsiai (Telz) in the guberniya 
(province) of Kovno, in 1827, and Zaslav (*Izyaslav), in the gov- 
ernment of Volhynia, in 1830. The Hebrew writer and scholar 
I.B. *Levinsohn was stirred by this case to write his book Efes 
Damim (Vilna, 1837), in which he exposed the senselessness of 
the accusations. A special secret commission was convened by 
the Russian Ministry of Foreign Affairs to clarify the problem 
concerning “use by Jews of the blood of Christian children,’ in 
which the Russian lexicographer and folklorist V. Dahl took 
part. The result of the inquiry, which reviewed numerous cases 
of blood libel in the Middle Ages and modern period, were 
published in 1844 in a limited edition and presented by Skrip- 
itsin, the director of the Department for Alien Religions, to 
the heads of state. In 1853, a blood libel occurred in *Saratov, 
when two Jews and an apostate were found guilty of the mur- 
der of two Christian children - the only instance in Russia of 
its kind. The council of state which dealt with the case in its 
final stages announced that it had confined itself to the purely 
legal aspect of the case and refrained from “anything bearing 
on the secret precepts or sects existing within Judaism and 
their influence on the crime.” It thereby prima facie deprived 
the case of its test character as a blood libel. While the case was 
being considered, between 1853 and 1860, various Jews were 
accused of “kidnapping” on a number of occasions. The spe- 
cial committee appointed in 1855 had included a number of 
theologians and orientalists, among them two converts from 
Judaism, V. Levisohn and D. *Chwolson. The committee re- 
viewed numerous Hebrew publications and manuscripts, and 
came to the conclusion that there was no hint or evidence to 
indicate that the Jews made use of Christian blood. 

With the growth of an antisemitic movement in Rus- 
sia in the 1870s, the blood libel became a regular motif in the 
anti-Jewish propaganda campaign conducted in the press and 
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literature. Leading writers in this sphere were H. *Lutostan- 
sky, who wrote a pamphlet “concerning the use of Christian 
blood by Jewish sects for religious purposes” (1876), which 
ran into many editions, and J. Pranaitis. Numerous further 
allegations were made, including a case in Kutais (Georgia) 
in 1879, in which Jewish villagers were accused of murdering 
a little Christian girl. The case was tried in the district court 
and gave the advocates for the defense an opportunity of ven- 
tilating the social implications of the affair and the malicious 
intentions of its instigators. The chief agitators of the blood 
libels were monks. At the monastery of Suprasl crowds as- 
sembled to gaze on the bones of the “child martyr Gabriello,’ 
who had been allegedly murdered by Jews in 1690. The wave 
of blood libels which occurred at the end of the 19t century 
in central Europe, including the cases in Tiszaeszlar in 1881, 
*Xanten in 1891, Polna in 1899, etc., also heaped fuel on the 
flames of the agitation in Russia. 

A number of works were published by Jewish writers 
in Russia to contradict the allegations, such as D. Chwol- 
son’s “Concerning Medieval Libels against Jews” (1861); I.B. 
Levinsohn’s Efes Damim of 1837 was translated into Russian 
(1883). Some of the calumniators were also prosecuted (see 
*Zederbaum v. Lutostansky, 1880). Despite the growing anti- 
semitism and their officially supported anti-Jewish policy, the 
czarist authorities during the reign of Alexander 111 (1881-94) 
did not lend credence to the blood libels. It was only at the 
beginning of the 20' century that further attempts were re- 
newed. These included the *Blondes Case in Vilna, in 1900, 
and an attempt in *Dubossary, in the guberniya of Kherson, 
where a Russian criminal tried to pin the murder ofa child on 
the Jews. However, with the victory of the reactionaries in Rus- 
sia after the dissolution of the Second *Duma in 1907, and the 
strengthening of the extreme right wing (*Union of Russian 
People) in the Third Duma, another attempt at official level 
was made by the regime to use the blood libel as a weapon in 
its struggle against the revolutionary movement and to justify 
its policy toward the Jews. An opportunity for doing so oc- 
curred in the *Beilis Case engineered by the minister of justice 
Shcheglovitov. The trial, which continued from spring 1911 to 
fall 1913, became a major political issue and the focal point for 
anti-Jewish agitation in the antisemitic press, in the streets, at 
public meetings, and in the Duma. The whole of liberal and 
socialist opinion was ranged behind Beilis’ defense, and even 
a section of the conservative camp. Leading Russian lawyers 
conducted the defense, and in Russia and throughout Europe 
hundreds of intellectuals and scholars, headed by V. Korolenko 
and M. *Gorki, joined in protest against the trial. The exonera- 
tion of Beilis was a political defeat for the regime. Despite this, 
the government continued to assent to the instigation of blood 
libels and support their dissemination among the masses until 
the 1917 Revolution. The Soviet government's attitude toward 
the blood libel was that it had been a weapon of the reaction 
and a tactic to exploit popular superstition by the czarist re- 
gime. The instigators of the Beilis trial were interrogated and 
tried at an early stage after the revolution. In later years the 
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specter of the blood libel was raised in the Soviet press in re- 
mote regions of the U.S.S.R., such as Georgia, Dagestan, and 
Uzbekistan, in the context of the violent propaganda campaign 
conducted by the Soviet government against Judaism and the 
State of Israel. After these attempts had aroused world public 


opinion, they were dropped. 
p 8 23 [Yehuda Slutsky] 


IN ARAB COUNTRIES The blood libel was repeated in the 
Arab countries in modern times in a number of ways in 
various books, as in Egypt in the 1960s, the titles referring 
to “talmudic human sacrifices” or “the secrets of Zionism” 
Mustafa Tlass, a key political figure in Syria for decades, 
first published his book on the 1860 Damascus blood libel in 
1983. The book, called “Matzah of Zion” and reprinted in a 
number of editions and translated into many languages, be- 
came an influential and frequently quoted authority on how 
Jews and Zionists constantly perpetrate cruel ritual murders. 
Newspapers as well joined in, with the Egyptian government- 
sponsored Al-Ahram publishing in October 2000 a full-page 
article called “Jewish Matzah Made from Arab Blood” Tv 
series and discussions also evoke the blood libel, as on the 
al-Jazeera station and in the Al-Manar (Hizbullah television 
network) series The Exile in 2003. The image of the Zionist 
in these visual depictions, watched by millions all over the 
world, is that of the Der Sturmer Jew, bloodthirsty and fright- 
eningly ferocious. 


[Dina Porat (2™4 ed.)] 
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BLOOM, BENJAMIN SAMUEL (1913-1999), U.S. educa- 
tor. Bloom studied at Pennsylvania State University and at the 
University of Chicago, where he taught from 1940 (professor 
of education, 1953) and worked as a university examiner. He 
participated in several major educational assessment research 
efforts, both in America and abroad. His evaluation of school 
performance among youth of different nationalities was pub- 
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lished in International Study of Achievement in Mathematics; 
A Comparison of Twelve Countries (with T. Husen and others, 
1966). His other work was in basic studies of measurement and 
evaluation procedures in education, analyses of stability and 
change patterns in human behavior, and the classification of 
educational objectives. At the invitation of the United States 
Office of Education, Bloom helped set guidelines for federally 
supported research efforts throughout the United States. He 
was a member of the Advisory Committee on National Edu- 
cational Laboratories. In 1965 he was appointed president of 
the American Educational Research Association and in 1966 
was elected a member of the National Academy of Education. 
His major publications include Taxonomy of Educational Ob- 
jectives, Handbook 1 and 11 (1957-64) and Stability and Change 
in Human Characteristics (1964). 

Bloom believed that when looking at test scores, a 
teacher must understand that many factors affect the results: 
time of learning, resources provided, quality of teaching, and 
environment. He stressed that environment influences learn- 
ing and is therefore a significant factor in a student’s success. 
The teacher’s role, then, is to give students guidance and sup- 
port — two ways to help pupils reach their potential. A strong 
supporter of the theory of mastery learning, Bloom advocated 
that objectives be written in manageable steps and that they be 
reached through proper instruction. He believed that learning 
is a process, so teachers should design lessons and exercises to 
enable students to meet each objective as well as adjust their 
methods to achieve that aim. Because students learn at dif- 
ferent rates and in different ways, he felt that time was not a 
relevant factor in the learning process. But feedback and cor- 
rection, Bloom asserted, should be immediate and students 
should help one another. 

Bloom's taxonomy theory incorporates cognitive, psy- 
chomotor, and affective spheres of knowledge into the learning 
process. During the 1970s and 1980s, his theories were adopted 
by many public school districts, particularly in Chicago and 
Boston. But they were subsequently criticized as being ineffec- 
tive, and many schools no longer implement them. 

Other books by Bloom include Handbook on Formative 
and Summative Evaluation of Student Learning (1971), Human 
Characteristics and School Learning (1976), All Our Children 
Learning: A Primer for Parents, Teachers, and Other Educators 
(1980), and Developing Talent in Young People (1985). 


[Abraham J. Tannenbaum / Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


BLOOM, CLAIRE (1931— ), British actress. Claire Bloom 
won acclaim in The Lady’s Not for Burning (1949) and as Juliet 
in the 1952 Old Vic production of Romeo and Juliet. Later plays 
include Duel of Angels (London, 1958) and Rashomon (Broad- 
way, 1959). She gained screen fame as the ballerina in Char- 
lie Chaplin’s Limelight (1951). Other films include Richard 111 
(1956), Alexander the Great (1956), The Brothers Karamazov 
(1958), The Pawnbroker (1965), The Spy Who Came in From 
the Cold (1966), Charlie (1968), A Dolls House (1973), Islands 
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in the Stream (1977), Sammy and Rosie Get Laid (1987), and 
Crimes and Misdemeanors (1989). She has continued to make 
films and Tv dramas into the 21° century. Claire Bloom has 
been married three times; her third husband (from 1990 to 
1995) was Philip *Roth, the American writer. She is the au- 
thor of several autobiographical works, including Limelight 
and After: Education of an Actress (1982) and Leaving a Doll’s 
House: A Memoir (1998). 


[Jonathan Licht and Willian D. Rubinstein (274 ed)] 


BLOOM, HAROLD (1930- ), U.S. literary critic. Born to 
Yiddish-speaking parents in New York City, Bloom taught 
at Yale from 1955. An authority on Romantic and Victorian 
poetry, he wrote lengthy studies of Shelley, Blake, and Yeats. 
Bloom's most significant critical works, including The Anxi- 
ety of Influence: A Theory of Poetry (1973), A Map of Misread- 
ing (1975), and Agon: Towards a Theory of Revisionism (1982), 
explore the issue of influence, asserting that poetic creativity 
involves an Oedipal struggle between a writer and the great 
poetic figures of the past. All would-be artists, Bloom asserts, 
experience the anxiety that the great works have already been 
written; to deal with this anxiety of belatedness, they misread 
their precursor’s work in order to find space at the poetic table. 
Bloom has applied this model to religious and Jewish texts. 
In Ruin the Sacred Truths: Poetry and Belief from the Bible to 
the Present (1989), he argues that the Hebrew Bible contains 
a power and sublimity that permeates all of the best of West- 
ern literature. In The Book of 7 (1990), for which he wrote the 
introduction and commentary, Bloom argues that the J or 
Yahwist author of earliest elements of the Torah - actually a 
woman attached to the court of the Israelite successor king 
to Solomon - was writing an ironic literary critique of the 
dogmatic, patriarchal religion of her time. Bloom spoke of 
himself as a “Jewish Gnostic.” He delved into Gnosticism and 
Kabbalah’s influences on American spiritual practices in The 
American Religion: The Emergence of the Post-Christian Na- 
tion (1992) and Omens of Millennium: The Gnosis of Angels, 
Dreams, and Resurrection (1996), and in Kabbalah and Criti- 
cism (1975) he uses Kabbalah as a model for contemporary 
literary criticism. 

With The Western Canon: The Books and School of the 
Ages (1994), Bloom aroused widespread interest and contro- 
versy, entering into the heart of the American culture wars oc- 
curring between those arguing for a multicultural curriculum 
and those arguing for a return to the Western canon. Many 
in the press viewed Bloom as the keeper of the canon, asking 
for his opinions about which contemporary authors did or 
did not belong in the canon. The more interesting aspect of 
the work was Bloom's adoption of an organizing principle for 
literary history based on the 18*h-century Neapolitan philoso- 
pher Giambattista Vico’s cyclical theory of history. Bloom went 
on to predict the imminent arrival of a new Theocratic Age, 
possibly Islamic. Mourning the death of reading and attack- 
ing what he coined the School of Resentment - the Marxist, 
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feminist, multiculturalist, and historicist schools of criticism, 
which he characterizes as too focused on a social agenda - for 
diminishing literature, he argued for the primacy of Shake- 
speare and Dante, arguing that “the Western Canon is Shake- 
speare and Dante. Beyond them, it is what they absorbed and 
what absorbed them?’ Bloom's celebration of Shakespeare, the 
j author of the Bible, and other canonical writers continued in 
later works of popular criticism, including Shakespeare: The 
Invention of the Human (1998), in which he argues that our 
modern sense of the psychologically complex human origi- 
nated with Shakespeare, How to Read and Why (2000), and 
Where Shall Wisdom Be Found? (2004). 


[Craig Svonkin (2"¢ ed.)] 


BLOOM, HYMAN (1913- ), U.S. painter. Born in Latvia, 
Bloom and his family moved to Boston in 1920, whereupon 
they changed their name from Melamed to the more Amer- 
ican sounding Bloom. Around the age of 14 Bloom began 
studying art at a Jewish Community Center with Harold Zim- 
merman, who was already mentoring Jack *Levine. Bloom 
and Levine later studied art with Denman Waldo Ross of 
Harvard University. Some of Bloom’s early drawings from 
this period are part of the permanent collection of Harvard’s 
Fogg Art Museum. 

The Federal Art Project of the Works Progress Admin- 
istration provided Bloom with financial assistance in the late 
1930s and early 1940s. At this time, Bloom’s Orthodox up- 
bringing influenced his propensity toward religious subjects, 
which included impressions of Judaic rituals and synagogue 
interiors rendered in thick pigment in luminescent tones. This 
style first won him acclaim in 1942 when New York’s Museum 
of Modern Art purchased The Bride (1941), a personification 
of the Sabbath bride, and The Synagogue (c. 1940), the latter of 
which he created in two versions. In the 1940s Bloom painted 
four canvases of Jews holding torahs. These images employ 
rich colors that blend the figure with the ritual object. 

Bloom based his chandelier paintings of 1945 on the 
light fixtures in the Boston synagogue he attended as a child. 
These paintings show enlarged, dazzling chandeliers domi- 
nating the canvas. In the same year he painted Christmas 
trees, indicating that the subject of the work, a glowing 
object, interested Bloom more than the identity of the light 
source. 

By 1948 Bloom began painting cadavers, influenced in 
part by his interest in the art of Chaim *Soutine, whose work 
he had seen at the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. Even as 
abstraction rose to prominence, Bloom never let go of repre- 
sentational forms. Indeed, in an artistic climate sometimes 
hostile to such imagery, Bloom continued to paint traditional 
subjects, such as landscapes and still lifes, in an expressionis- 
tic, painterly fashion. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Wight, Hyman Bloom (1954); D.A. Thomp- 
son, Hyman Bloom (1996) 

[Samantha Baskind (2"¢ ed.)] 
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BLOOM, SOL (1870-1949), U.S. businessman and politi- 
cian. Bloom, born in Pekin, Ill., was brought to San Fran- 
cisco by his parents as a child. He was largely self-educated. 
At the age of 17 he became a theatrical producer, and began 
successful financial investments. Moving to Chicago, Bloom 
managed part of the World’s Columbian Exposition of 1893 
and prospered as a music publisher. In 1903 he moved to New 
York where he entered the real estate and construction field. 
Extremely successful in business, Bloom retired in 1920 and 
went into politics. He was elected to Congress as a Democrat 
in 1923, and served continuously until his death. As chairman 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee he strongly supported and 
advanced President Roosevelt’s internationalist policies. He 
was a member of the American delegation to the 1943 Ber- 
muda conference on refugees during World War 11, and was 
criticized by those who, unlike Bloom himself, found its re- 
sults unsatisfactory. He was a delegate to the 1945 San Fran- 
cisco Conference that wrote the uN Charter; to the UN Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration Conference of 1946; and to 
the 1947 Inter-American Conference at Rio de Janeiro. Bloom, 
who was favorable to Zionism, opposed President Truman’s 
early Palestine policy and took part in gaining American and 
UN support for the establishment of the State of Israel. His 
Autobiography was published in 1948. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Current Biography Yearbook 1943 (1944), 


55-59. 
[Stanley L. Falk] 


BLOOM, SOLOMON FRANK (1903-1962), U.S. historian of 
modern Europe. Born in Romania, Bloom went to the U.S. in 
1920. In 1931 he was appointed professor of history at Brook- 
lyn College, New York. In 1949 Bloom wrote an article entitled 
“Dictator of the Lodz Ghetto.” Based on sources in Yiddish 
and French, it was the first English-language account of Mor- 
dechai Chaim *Rumkowski, the controversial Nazi-appointed 
chairman of the *Judenrat of the *Lodz ghetto in Poland (Com- 
mentary 7 (Feb. 1949): 111-22). In 1950 Bloom wrote an essay 
on the political role of the heads of the Judenrate, entitled 
“Toward the Ghetto Dictator” (Jewish Social Studies 12 (Jan. 
1950): 73-78). In Commentary magazine, Bloom also wrote his 
memoirs, entitled “On the Horizon: Memoir of a Rumanian 
Rope-Climber” (vol. 21, Feb. 1956). Bloom’s major works were 
The World of Nations (1941, 19677), a study of Karl Marx in the 
larger context of history; Europe and America (1961); and A 


Liberal in Two Worlds (1968). 
[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


BLOOMBERG, MICHAEL R. (1942-_), founder of Bloom- 
berg Lp, philanthropist, and mayor of New York. Born in Med- 
ford, Mass., where his father was the bookkeeper at a local 
dairy, Bloomberg evinced a thirst for information and tech- 
nology that led him to Johns Hopkins University, where he 
parked cars and took out loans to finance his education. Af- 
ter his college graduation, he gained an M.B.A. from Harvard 
and in 1966 was hired by Salomon Brothers to work on Wall 
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Street. He rose quickly and became a partner in 1972. Soon 
after he was supervising all of Salomon’s stock trading, sales, 
and its information systems. 

When Salomon was acquired by another company in 
1981, Bloomberg was ousted. But he used his stake from the 
Salomon sale to start his own company, an endeavor that 
would revolutionize the way Wall Street does business. As a 
young trader, Bloomberg felt that the information-gathering 
process was archaic, relying on penciled notations in oversize 
ledgers. On his own, and with the financial backing of Mer- 
rill Lynch, he created a financial information computer that 
would collect and analyze different combinations of past and 
present securities data and deliver it immediately to the user. 
In 1982 the company sold 20 subscriptions to its service; 20 
years later Bloomberg Lp had more than 165,000 subscrib- 
ers worldwide. 

In 1990 the company entered the media business, start- 
ing a news service and then radio, television, Internet, and 
publishing operations. It employed more than 8,000 people, 
including 2,500 in New York City, in more than 100 offices. As 
the company grew, Bloomberg dedicated more of his time to 
philanthropy and civic affairs. He gave to projects to improve 
education, advance medical research, and increase access to 
the arts. He donated money to a variety of Jewish causes, in- 
cluding the Anti-Defamation League and the American Jew- 
ish World Service, and served on the board of the American 
Friends of the Israel Museum. He financed programs for vic- 
tims of domestic violence in New York City, supported con- 
struction of new high school athletic fields, and served on the 
boards of 20 civic, cultural, educational, and medical institu- 
tions. He served as chairman of the board of trustees of Johns 
Hopkins until 2002, and the university named its School of 
Hygiene and Public Health for him. In 1997 he published his 
autobiography, Bloomberg by Bloomberg. 

In 2001, Bloomberg, a long-time Democrat, decided to 
run for mayor of New York as a Republican, to succeed Ru- 
dolph Giuliani, who was barred from seeking re-election. 
Despite putting $50 million of his own money into the cam- 
paign, Bloomberg was a decided underdog, but he received 
a last-minute endorsement from Giuliani, who became na- 
tionally known for his handling of a city in crisis after ter- 
rorists struck on Sept. 11, 2001. Bloomberg, who had never 
run for public office before, won handily against a splintered 
Democratic Party. Among his first acts as mayor was to ban 
smoking in bars and clubs, and he also launched a campaign 
against street vendors. 

During the campaign, Bloomberg said that antisemi- 
tism had never been a factor in his life. “I don’t know whether 
when I didn’t get an opportunity it was because of that or 
something else,’ he said. “But if there is anyone who has not 
been ashamed of their last name, it’s me. We do business 
throughout the world and it has never been an issue, even in 
the Middle East.” 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 
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BLOOMFIELD, LEONARD (1887-1949), American linguist. 
Bloomfield, chiefly through his book Language, became the 
most influential individual in guiding the development of 
American descriptive linguistics. He taught at various Amer- 
ican universities and from 1940 to 1949 was professor of lin- 
guistics at Yale. His interests widened from Indo-European to 
other language groups and into problems of general linguis- 
tics. He published his first inclusive survey of the field An In- 
troduction to the Study of Language (1914); later he published 
Tagalog Texts with Grammatical Analysis (1917); and in the 
early 1920s began his long series of important contributions to 
the study of the Algonquian languages spoken by many North 
American Indian tribes. His interest in the practical applica- 
tion of linguistics to the teaching of languages remained strong 
throughout his life, and he wrote a number of textbooks and a 
general work, Outline Guide for the Practical Study of Foreign 
Languages (1942). He was one of the founders of the Linguis- 
tic Society of America, and served a term as its president. His 
most important work, Language (1933), though outdated in 
several respects, is still used as a standard textbook in many 
places. It has provided generations of linguists with a survey of 
the whole field, an analytical framework, and a basic approach 
to language as a subject for scientific inquiry. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Bloch, in: Language, 25 (1949), 87-98. 
[Haim Blanc] 


BLOOMFIELD, MAURICE (1855-1928), U.S. expert in San- 
skrit. Born in Austria, Bloomfield was taken to the U.S. as a 
child and received his higher education at the University of 
Chicago and at Yale, where he studied under the Sanskritist 
W.D. Whitney. Bloomfield concentrated on research in Ve- 
dic language and literature, and after further study at Berlin 
and Leipzig (1879-81) was appointed professor of Sanskrit 
and comparative linguistics at Johns Hopkins University. His 
major works are A Vedic Concordance (1906), and Vedic Vari- 
ants (completed after his death by his student and colleague, 
Franklin Edgerton, and published 1930-34). Bloomfield was 
president of the American Oriental Society (1910-11). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Studies in Honor of Maurice Bloomfield 
(1920). 


BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER, FANNY (1863-1927), U.S. vir- 
tuoso pianist, known for her recitals in Europe and the U.S. 
Born in Vienna, Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler was taken to the 
US. in 1868. She made her debut in Chicago at eleven and then 
went to Vienna for further study with Theodor Leschetizky 
(1830-1919). She first toured Europe in 1893 and continued to 
appear in leading cities until World War 1. She gave a special 
performance in Chicago in 1925, to mark the half-century of 
her concert career. 


BLOOMGARDEN, KERMIT (1904-1976), U.S. theatrical 


producer. Born in Brooklyn to Zemad and Annie Groden 
Bloomgarden, he graduated from New York University in 1926 
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as an accounting major and practiced as a certified public ac- 
countant for six years, when he met a Broadway producer at 
a dinner party who convinced him that “the theater was for 
me,’ Bloomgarden recalled. In 1935 Bloomgarden began a ten- 
year association with Herman Shumlin’s production organi- 
zation, and he was associated with the presentation of several 
successful plays by Lillian *Hellman, including The Children’s 
Hour, The Little Foxes, and Watch on the Rhine. Later he pro- 
duced other Hellman plays on his own. His first venture as a 
producer was Heavenly Express, starring John *Garfield, which 
gave him experience but no profits before it closed quickly in 
1940. Following World War 11, Bloomgarden produced Deep 
Are the Roots, a powerful drama about racial conflict, and 
Hellman’s Another Part of the Forest. Perhaps the best-known 
play he produced in that period, in 1949, was Arthur *Miller’s 
Death of a Salesman, with a cast headed by Lee J. *Cobb. It is 
considered one of the greatest American plays of the 20" cen- 
tury, and it won the Tony and New York Drama Critics Circle 
awards as well as the Pulitzer Prize. 

He had failures as well as hits. But between September 
1955 and the following May, Bloomgarden, alone or in associa- 
tion with others, presented four major productions: Hellman’s 
adaptation of Jean Anouilh’s The Lark, the musical The Most 
Happy Fella, Miller’s A View From the Bridge, and The Diary 
of Anne Frank, based ona diary kept by a doomed Jewish girl 
in World War 11. Directed by Garson *Kanin, it ran for 717 
performances, made a star out of Susan *Strasberg, and won 
the three major drama prizes of 1956: the Pulitzer, the Tony 
for best play, and the New York Drama Critics Circle award. 
The play, written by the husband and wife team of Albert 
*Hackett and Frances Goodrich went through eight drafts 
over several years before emerging on the stage. The play- 
wrights visited Amsterdam to see the secret hideaway and 
conferred with Otto Frank, Anne's father. The work was based 
on Anne Frank: The Diary of a Young Girl, the best-selling 
book about the Dutch girl’s wartime experience hiding from 
the Nazis. The play contains the pivotal line from the diary: 
“In spite of everything, I still believe that people are really 
good at heart.” 

In 1957 Bloomgarden produced Look Homeward, Angel, 
based on the novel by Thomas Wolfe, as well as Meredith Will- 
son's Music Man, which won eight Tony awards and ran for 
1,375 performances. Over the years his name preceded the cred- 
its of Hellman’s Toys in the Attic, Miller’s The Crucible, Stephen 
*Sondheim’s Anyone Can Whistle, and Lanford Wilson's The 
Hot L Baltimore. He produced more than 30 plays on Broad- 
way, including seven by Hellman and three by Miller. In 1974, 
after the amputation of his right leg because of arteriosclerosis, 
he returned to Broadway with Peter Shaffer's Equus. 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 
BLOOMINGDALE, prominent U.S. family. The founder of 


the family was LYMAN GUSTAVUS (1841-1905), merchant and 
philanthropist. He was born in New York, son of German Jew- 
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ish immigrants. After service in the Civil War in the Kansas 
Volunteers, he returned to New York where he and his brother 
Joseph opened a hoopskirt and ladies’ notion store. In 1886 
Bloomingdale Brothers Department Store was established on 
its present site in midtown New York City. Lyman was a patron 
of the arts and a noted philanthropist, with his chief interests 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art and Montefiore Hospital. 
JOSEPH BERNHARDT (1842-1904), brother of Lyman, was as- 
sociated with the family’s business endeavors in the West and 
later in New York. Retiring from Bloomingdale Brothers in 
1896, he was president of the Hebrew Technical Institute and 
one of the founders of Barnard College. EMANUEL WATSON 
(1852-1928), lawyer and merchant, a third brother, received 
a law degree from Columbia University and was active both 
as an attorney and in the family business. His major interests 
included Republican politics, the New York State Bridge and 
Tunnel Commission, and the Society for Reformation of Juve- 
nile Delinquents. sAMUEL JOSEPH (1873-1968), son of Lyman, 
was educated at the Columbia University School of Architec- 
ture but devoted himself to the management of the family’s 
store, serving as its president during 1905-30. An innovator 
in retailing techniques, he became a director of Federated De- 
partment Stores when it absorbed Bloomingdale Brothers in 
1930. Samuel was trustee of the Federation of Jewish Philan- 
thropies and active in the American Jewish Committee, also 
continuing the family association with the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art and Montefiore Hospital. HIRAM C. (1876-1953), 
another son of Lyman, served as vice president of Blooming- 
dale Brothers and was a leader in the movement to establish 
standards for accuracy in advertising. Hiram’s son ALFRED 
Ss. (1916-1982) was founder and chairman of the Diners Club 
credit organization. In 1970 he left Diners Club, acquiring 
its International Floatels division. Alfred Bloomingdale and 
his wife, Betsy, became good friends with Ronald and Nancy 
*Reagan. In 1981, after Reagan was elected U.S. president, he 
appointed Bloomingdale to the President’s Foreign Intelli- 
gence Advisory Board and the following year named him a 
member of the United States Advisory Commission on Public 
Diplomacy. When he died at age 66 Alfred Bloomingdale, a 
practicing Catholic, was buried in the Holy Cross Cemetery 
in Culver City, California. 

But the Bloomingdale legacy lives on. A fixture on New 
York City’s Third Avenue since 1927, in addition to branches 
nationwide, Bloomingdale’s department store is renowned 
for its flair for fashion and merchandising. Over the years, 
Bloomingdale's has helped launch the careers of many world- 
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famous designers, such as Ralph *Lauren, Tommy Hilfiger, 
Calvin *Klein, and Donna *Karan. 


[Morton Rosenstock / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


BLOWITZ, HENRI GEORGES STEPHANE ADOLPHE 
OPPER DE (1825-1903), French journalist. As chief Paris cor- 
respondent of The Times, London, in 1875, he originated the 
technique of interviewing celebrities (among them Bismarck, 
the sultan of Turkey, and Pope Leo x11). In 1875 Blowitz, by 
now influential in European political circles, exposed plans 
of the military party in Germany for a second invasion of 
France. Three years later, he obtained the full text of the Berlin 
Treaty while it was still being negotiated, enabling The Times 
to print it the day it was signed. Blowitz was born Adolf Op- 
per in Bohemia, but in 1860 added the name of his birthplace 
to his surname. He left home at 15, traveled, learned several 
languages, and taught for some years at the lycée in Tours 
and then in Marseilles. He wrote for the Paris newspapers 
and though sometimes in conflict with the French authori- 
ties, became naturalized after the Battle of Sedan. At the close 
of the Franco-Prussian War (1870-71), he helped to suppress 
the Commune at Marseilles by maintaining a private tele- 
graph line to Versailles. Blowitz showed an excessive desire 
to remain detached from the Dreyfus Affair. He wrote short 
stories, comedies and My Memoirs (1903). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Giles, Prince of Journalists (1962), incl. 
bibl. 


°BLOY, LEON (1846-1917), French Catholic writer whose 
work contained many Jewish themes. His prose poem, Le sa- 
lut par les Juifs (1892), described by the author as the “only 
one of my books I would dare to present to God,’ opens with 
a condemnation of antisemitism and its arch-priest, Edouard 
*Drumont. However, holding a theory of the identity of oppo- 
sites, Bloy regards the Jews as both glorious and despicable, at 
one and the same time the elect of God and “une poignée de 
boue merveilleuse” (“a handful of wonderful mud”). Among 
Bloy’s later writings, Le Sang du Pauvre (1909) contains a mov- 
ing chapter devoted to the Yiddish poet, Morris *Rosenfeld. 
Those whom he converted to Catholicism included Jacques 
and Rdissa *Maritain. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Béguin, Léon Bloy, a Study in Impatience 
(1947); J. Petit, Léon Bloy (Fr., 1966), incl. bibl.; R. Maritain, Les 
grandes amitiés (1941-44); C. Journet, Destinées d'Israél a propos du 
Salut par les Juifs (1945). 

[Denise R. Goitein] 
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A bar mitzvah boy surrounded by family and friends carries the Torah Scroll as part of the Torah reading at the 


Western Wall, one of the favored sites in Israel to commemorate a boy’s Jewish coming of age. Photo: Z. Radovan, Jerusalem. 
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The Jewish Wedding, 

1861, by Moritz Daniel 
Oppenheim, (1800-1882), 
German painter. Oil on 
canvas, 37 x 27.5 cm. 
Collection, The Israel 
Museum, Jerusalem. 

Photo © The Israel Museum, 


Jerusalem, by David Harris. 
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A bat mitzvah girl 
wearing a yarmulke and 
tallit (prayer shawl) 
reads the Torah. 

© Israel images/Alamy. 





A man prays the kaddish (mourning prayer) at the Western Wall wearing a tallit (prayer shawl), 
and tefillin (phylacteries). Jewish people from around the world make pilgrimages to the Wall, especially 


during the festivals of Passover, Shavuot, and Sukkot. Photo: Z. Radovan, Jerusalem. 
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Dowry of a Jewish bride, made from costly items and containing several sets of dresses, coats, 


underpants, scarves and ornate leather boots. Bukhara, Central Asia, 19th century. 


Collection, The Israel Museum, Jerusalem. Photo © Israel Museum, Jerusalem, by David Harris. 





A rabbi holds up a couple’s ketubbah (marriage contract) during a wedding ceremony in the 


central square of the Jewish Quarter of the Old City of Jerusalem, 1994. © Bojan Brecelj/Corbis. 


Wedding rings, Germany and Italy, 17th century. Engraved, filigree, and enameled gold. 


Collection, The Israel Museum, Jerusalem. Photo © The Israel Museum, Jerusalem, by Avi Ganor. 





Yemenite Jewish bride and groom in their traditional finery. Photo: Z. Radovan, Jerusalem. 
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BLU-Bz 





BLUESTONE, JOSEPH ISAAC (1860-1934), medical doc- 
tor and leading Zionist. Bluestone immigrated to the United 
States from Kalvarija, Lithuania, at the age of 19. He was a de- 
scendant of Rabbi Yom Tov Lipmann *Heller of Prague and 
Cracow, best known for his medieval commentary on the 
Mishnah (Tosefot Yom Tov). Bluestone’s basic Jewish educa- 
tion was classically Lithuanian/talmudic. 

Bluestone failed in his only attempt at business and so 
enrolled in medical school at New York University. He earned 
his degree in 1890 and opened his private medical practice on 
Manhattan’s Lower East Side. He was affiliated with Beth Israel 
Hospital and served on its staff. 

An ardent Zionist, and an American patriot, Bluestone 
supported settlement in Palestine and as early as 1882 urged 
the establishment of a Zionist society in New York. Within 
a year he was vice president of Hebra Hovovei Zion, urging 
economic, political, financial, and physical support of the Yi- 
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shuv. In 1889, Bluestone became the editor of the first Zionist 
journal published in America, Schulamit. 

When the Federation of American Zionists was es- 
tablished in 1897, Bluestone joined its ranks, but was disil- 
lusioned when the organization ignored the Orthodox mem- 
bers of Hovevei Zion. To fill the needs of religious Zionists, 
he and Rabbi Philip Hillel *Klein established the Federa- 
tion of Zionist Organizations in the United States, an um- 
brella for Hovevei Zion groups. In 1901, he established the 
United Zionists of America, which essentially competed 
with the established community’s Federation of American 
Zionists. The Federation served the West European, as- 
similated Jewish community, while Bluestone’s group was 
occupied mostly with Yiddish-speaking East. Europeans. It 
was only after Judah *Magnes took over the leadership of the 
American Zionists that Bluestone agreed to support their 
work. 


BLUHDORN, CHARLES G. 


One of Bluestone’s major roles was to serve as a delegate 
to several international Zionist Congresses, where he met 
with Theodore *Herzl, Max *Nordau, Shmarya *Levin, and 
Rabbi Jacob Isaac *Reines. When the Mizrachi Organization 
of America was founded in 1912, Bluestone was one of its key 
leaders and served on the executive committee for many years. 
He edited its Hebrew-language newsletter Mizaracha, was a 
Hebrew poet in his own right, published in Ha-Maggid, Ha- 
Ivri, and Ha-Pisgah, and translated works from English and 
Yiddish into Hebrew. He was a friend of *Shalom Aleichem, 
*Imber, and *Goldfaden, all outstanding cultural figures from 
the Lower East Side. 

Bluestone was survived by four sons (all doctors) and 
three daughters. His self-written epitaph reads: “Here lies one 
who found a refuge at last - a Hebrew.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Sherman, Orthodox Judaism in America: 
A Biographical Dictionary and Sourcebook, (1996) 33-35; Letter to the 
Editor from David Bernard Ballin, in: The New York Times (Nov. 8, 
1934), 22; Obituary, in: New York Times (Nov. 3, 1934); M. Feinstein, 
American Zionism 1881-1904 (1925), 20-21, 32-38, 126-27, 246-48; H. 
Grinstein: The Memoirs and Scrapbooks of the late Dr. Joseph Blue- 
stone of New York City, publications of the American Jewish Histori- 


cal Society 35 (1939), 53-64. 
[Jeanette Friedman (24 ed.)] 


BLUHDORN, CHARLES G. (1926-1983), U.S. empire 
builder. Born in Vienna, Bluhdorn emigrated to the United 
States in 1942. After service in the Army Air Force, he studied 
at the City College of New York and at Columbia University, 
but did not earn a degree. He began his career in a New York 
cotton-brokerage house, earning $15 a week. In 1949 he formed 
an import-export business that he operated until, at the age of 
30 and already a millionaire, he bought into a Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, auto-parts company. In 1958, after a merger with a 
Houston automotive-parts distributor, Gulf and Western In- 
dustries was formed. In its first year as G&W, it reported a net 
loss of $730 on sales of $8.4 million. A quarter-century later, 
after a spectacular chain of acquisitions and growth during the 
late 1960s and early 1970s, the multibillion-dollar conglomer- 
ate reported sales in 1982 of $5.3 billion and earnings of $199 
million. In 1982 the company employed more than 100,000 
people, primarily in the United States and in the Dominican 
Republic, where it had vast sugar holdings. Its corporate head- 
quarters became a prominent feature of the New York skyline, 
a 42-story office tower at Columbus Circle, off Central Park. 
Among its hundreds of subsidiaries were Paramount Pic- 
tures, the Madison Square Garden Corporation, and Simon 
& Schuster, the publisher. Bluhdorn, the company’s founder, 
chairman, and chief executive, owned slightly more than 5 
percent of G&W’s common stock. 

Bluhdorn was known among his employees as a remote, 
aloof executive, quick to criticize and hot-tempered. After 
Bluhdorn’s death, Gulf and Western sold off many of Bluh- 
dorn’s unrelated businesses, acquisitions, and investments, 
including sugar operations in the Dominican Republic. The 
company had been involved in the Dominican Republic since 


1967. In 1979 the Securities and Exchange sued the company, 
charging that Bluhdorn had made a secret agreement with 
high officials of the Dominican government to speculate in 
sugar. In 1981 the charges were withdrawn as part of a settle- 
ment agreement. 

Among the people Bluhdorn hired to run his various 
entertainment divisions were Barry *Diller, Michael *Eisner 
and Robert *Evans. Bluhdorn served as a trustee of Texas Wes- 
leyan College and the Trinity Episcopal Schools Corporation 
in New York and was active in a number of civic organizations. 
In 1977 Bluhdorn announced that G&W would buy the New 
York Cultural Center on Columbus Circle and give it to New 
York City, which it did in 1980. 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


BLUM, AMRAM BEN ISAAC JACOB (1834-1907), Hun- 
garian rabbi. He served as rabbi of the important commu- 
nities of Samson, Almas, Mad, Huszt, and Berettyoujfalu, 
where he died. He studied under his father, who was head of 
the bet din in Nagykaroly, and later in the seminaries of Na- 
gykaroly, and of Abraham Samuel Benjamin Sofer, rabbi of 
Pressburg. His sons relate that throughout his life he longed 
to stand at the threshold of the gates of Zion and Jerusalem. 
He decided to do so once he had married off his sons and 
daughters. However, he was never able to fulfill this desire. 
His work Beit Shearim (Orah Hayyim, 1909; Yoreh Deah, 
1941) is well-known in rabbinic circles and still of importance 
as a basic work of halakhah. The author formulated his own 
particular method of research, a method which went to the 
heart of each problem and explained it with clear reasoning. 
Blum founded a yeshivah which attracted many students. 
Blum had five sons and four sons-in-law, almost all of whom 
were noted scholars and served as rabbis of various commu- 
nities in Hungary and Transylvania. Prominent among his 
sons were ISAAC JACOB (1858-1938) who succeeded his fa- 
ther; BEN-ZION (1885-1945), rabbi of Szarvas, who published 
his father’s book on the Passover Haggadah - Arvei Pesahim 
(1927); JUDAH ZEVI (1867-1917), who served as rabbi of Ta- 
poly-Hanusfalva; and MosES NAHUM, who held the position 
of dayyan of Nagyvarad. He met his death in Auschwitz in 
1944. Moses Nahum arranged the publication of the second 
volume of his father’s Beit Shearim. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Ben-Menahem, Mi-Sifrut Yisrael be-Un- 
garyah (1958), 306-9, 314-7; A.J. Schwartz, in: M. Stein, Even ha-Me’ir 
(1909), 83; P.Z. Schwartz, Shem ha-Gedolim me-Erez Hagar, 2 (1914), 
25a-b; S. Schwartz, Toledot Geonei Hagar (1911), 15b-20a; Magyar 
Zsid6 Lexikon (1929), 130. 

[Naphtali Ben- Menahem] 


BLUM, ELIEZER (pseudonym B. Alkvit; 1896-1963), Yid- 
dish poet and short story writer. After living in various Euro- 
pean cities, Blum went to New York in 1914. In 1920 he joined 
the introspective movement launched by the poets J. Glat- 
stein, A. *Glanz-Leyeles and N.B. Minkoff, and coedited its 
organ In-Zikh. He worked in a factory and was later associ- 
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ated with the Yiddish daily Jewish Morning Journal, in which 
he published lyrics, mostly in blank verse. His collection of 
short stories Oyfn Veg tsum Peretz Skver (1958; Revolt of the Ap- 
prentices and Other Stories, 1969), in common with his lyrics, 
combines realism and mysticism, an astonishing integration 
of the people and landscapes of his native Chelm and those of 
New York. The title story is itself the mystical contemplation 
of how a small square, bearing the name of Peretz, has some- 
how strayed into tumultuous New York. His collected poetry 
was published posthumously. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, S.V.; J. Glatstein, In Tokh Genumen 
(1956), 443-7; A. Glanz-Leyeles, Velt un Vort (1958), 162-5. 


[Melech Ravitch] 


BLUM, JEROME (1913-_), U.S. historian. Born in Baltimore, 
Maryland, Blum was associated with Princeton University 
from 1947, becoming professor of history in 1961. His main 
research was into agrarian structures and society in central 
and Eastern Europe. His Lord and Peasant in Russia, from the 
Ninth to the Nineteenth Century (1961) became the standard 
English work on the subject. Other books by Blum include No- 
ble Landowners and Agriculture in Austria: 1815-1848 (1948), 
The Emergence of the European World (1966), The European 
World since 1815: Triumph and Transition (1970), The End of the 
Old Order in Rural Europe (1978), Our Forgotten Past: Seven 
Centuries of Life on the Land (1982), and In the Beginning: The 
Advent of the Modern Age: Europe in the 1840s (1994). 


[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


BLUM, JULIUS (Blum Pasha; 1843-1919), Austro-Hungar- 
ian banker and Egyptian statesman. Blum, who was born in 
Budapest, worked for the Austrian Creditanstalt fuer Handel 
und Gewerbe, first in its Trieste branch, and, later, in its affiliate 
in Egypt. After the bank’s liquidation in Egypt, Blum served 
as undersecretary of finance (1877-90), and was instrumental 
in the rehabilitation of the country’s economy, following the 
1875 financial collapse and the British occupation in 1882. In 
1890 he resigned his Egyptian post, with high honors, and re- 
joined the management of the Creditanstalt in Vienna where 
his knowledge of international finance contributed to making 
the bank a leading institution in Europe. From 1913 Blum was 
president of the Creditanstalt. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.O. Ronall, in: Tradition: Zeitschrift fuer Fir- 
mengeschichte und Unternehmer-Biographie, no. 2 (1968), 57-80. 


[Joachim O. Ronall] 


BLUM, LEON (1872-1950), statesman; the first Jew and the 
first socialist to become premier of France. Son of a wealthy 
Alsatian merchant, Blum graduated with the highest honors 
in law at the Sorbonne. At the age of 22, he was recognized as 
a poet and writer. His publications included En lisant: reflex- 
ions critiques (1906), Au Théatre, 4 vols. (1905-11), and a book 
about Stendhal (1914). His Du Mariage (1907; Marriage, 1937) 
created a sensation because of its advocacy of trial marriage 
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BLUM, LEON 


and was quoted against him years later when he was premier. 
Blum was also a brilliant literary and drama critic. Blum was 
appointed to the Conseil @Etat, a body whose functions in- 
cluded the settlement of conflicts between administrative and 
judicial authorities. He rose to the high rank of “Master of Re- 
quests,” one of the principal offices in the Conseil @’Etat. 

Always conscious of his Jewish origin, Blum was brought 
into active politics as a result of the *Dreyfus Affair. His close 
association with Jean Jaurés, whom he greatly admired, led to 
his joining the Socialist Party in 1899. Blum was first elected 
to the Chamber of Deputies in 1919. When the party split in 
December 1920, and the Communist section won a majority, 
securing the party machine, funds, and press, Blum helped 
to reconstruct the Socialist Party so successfully that he is 
considered one of the founders of the modern French So- 
cialist Party. 

Blum led the opposition to the government of Mille- 
rand and Poincaré and supported Herriot’s Cartel de gauche 
in 1924. In the 1928 elections, the Socialist Party won 104 seats 
but Blum himself was defeated. A year later, however, he was 
elected for Narbonne, and was reelected for this department 
in 1932 and 1936. The 1934 Paris riots resulting from the dis- 
closures of the Stavisky financial scandal were an early por- 
tent of the danger of fascism, and Blum began to work for the 
left-wing alliance that became the Front Populaire. In 1936 
the Front won a large majority and Blum, its chief architect, 
became premier (on June 4). His government introduced the 
40-hour week, nationalized the Bank of France and the war 
industries, and carried out a far-reaching program of social 
reforms. The most difficult problem was that of national de- 
fense in the face of the growing power of the Rome-Berlin 
axis. However, in the face of the challenge of the Spanish Civil 
War, Blum, confronted with the negative attitude of the British 
Conservative government to the Republican Forces, decided 
on a policy of “nonintervention” which was described by his 
critics as appeasement of the Axis powers. At the same time 
his social reforms aroused the bitterness of industrialists who 
openly refused to cooperate with the government. The right 
wing, which showed pro-German tendencies, conducted a vio- 
lent campaign of personal vilification against Blum tinged with 
antisemitic undertones. In 1937, on June 21, Blum resigned, af- 
ter parliament had refused to grant him emergency powers 
to deal with the country’s financial problems. He served as 
vice premier in modified Popular Front governments and as 
premier again, for less than a month, in 1938, during the Nazi 
invasion of Austria. After the French collapse in 1940, he was 
indicted by the Vichy government on charges of war guilt and 
was brought to trial. His brilliant defense confounded the Ger- 
mans as well as the “men of Vichy” and the former ordered 
the suspension of the trial. Blum was returned to prison and 
was freed from a German concentration camp by U.S. forces 
in May 1945. He was given an enthusiastic welcome both in 
France and in international labor circles. 

After the liberation of France, he emerged as an elder 
statesman and negotiated the vast U.S. credit to France. In 1946 


BLUM, LUDWIG 


he formed an all-Socialist “caretaker” government, whose vig- 
orous policy left a deep impression even though it only sur- 
vived for a month. Blum then retired from public life, except 
for a brief period as vice premier in a 1948 government. He is 
considered one of the great figures in the French Labor move- 
ment and an architect of the Socialist International between 
the two world wars. 

Sympathetic to Zionist aspirations, Léon Blum, together 
with Emile Vandervelde, Arthur Henderson, and Eduard Ber- 
nstein, was one of the founders of the “Socialist Pro-Palestine 
Committee” in 1928. He readily accepted Weizmann's invi- 
tation to join the enlarged Jewish Agency and addressed its 
first meeting in Zurich in 1929. Blum took a leading part in 
influencing the French government’s pro-Jewish vote on the 
UN decision on Palestine in 1947. He was also instrumental in 
preventing British diplomatic pressure from stopping the flow 
of Jewish *“illegal” immigration from Central Europe through 
France to Palestine. 

His son ROBERT LEON (1902-1975) was an engineer and 
industrialist. Born in Paris, he studied engineering at the Ecole 
Supérieure Polytechnique. In 1926 he joined Hispano-Suiza, 
manufacturers of automobiles and aircraft engines. In 1968 he 
retired as president of the company. Robert Léon also served 
as president of Bugatti, another automobile manufacturing 
firm. He was president of the Union Syndicale des Industries 
Aeronautiques et Spatiales in 1967-68, president of the French 
Association of Aeronautics and Space Engineers from 1963 to 
1972, and chairman of the French Aeronautics and Astronau- 
tics Federation in 1972-73. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Colton, Leon Blum: Humanist in Politics 
(1966); L.E. Dalby, Leon Blum: Evolution of a Socialist (1963); J. Joll, 
Three Intellectuals in Politics (1960); Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Léon Blum (1962); Leon Blum before his judges (1943); J. Moch, Rencon- 
tres avec... Léon Blum (1970). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Colton, Leon 
Blum, Humanist in Politics (1966); W. Logue, Léon Blum: The Forma- 
tive Years, 1872-1914 (1973); J. Lacouture, Léon Blum (Eng.,1982); I. 


Greilsammer, Blum (Fr., 1996). 
[Moshe Rosetti] 


BLUM, LUDWIG (1891-1974), Israel painter. Born in Mora- 
via, Blum studied art at the Royal Academy in Vienna at 1910 
and later on joined the Austrian army during World War 1. 
In 1919-1920 he was at the Academy of Prague and then went 
on to advanced studies in Amsterdam, Paris, London and 
Madrid (1920-23). He immigrated to Palestine in 1923 and 
settled in Jerusalem. He lost his son in 1946 during a Palmah 
action. In 1949 he was one of the founders of the first Artists’ 
House in Jerusalem. Blum’s work has four distinct periods: 
the first focused on the search for a decisive style; the second 
began with his arrival in Jerusalem and includes portraits, 
landscapes, and still lifes that are executed in a dry and natu- 
ralistic manner; the third began after his son fell and depicts 
fighting men during the War of Independence; the fourth 
began after the establishment of the state and includes views 
from all over the country. In 1968 he received the honorary 
reward of “Yakir Yerushalayim” for his artistic tribute to the 


city. His works are found in museums and private collections 
all around the world. 
WEBSITE: www.mayanotgallery.com. 
[Shaked Gilboa (2™ ed.)] 


BLUM, RENE (1878-1944), French ballet impresario. A 
brother of the statesman Léon *Blum, René Blum began his 
career as a writer and was general secretary of the periodical 
Gil Blas, but gave up writing for art and ballet. When Diaghi- 
lev died (1929), Blum was chosen to succeed him as director 
of the Ballet de Opéra de Monte Carlo, and he held the post 
until the Nazi invasion of France in 1940. He was also asso- 
ciated for four years, from 1932, with Colonel de Basil's Bal- 
let. In 1936 he founded the René Blum Ballets Russes and two 
years later, joined by Léonide Massine and other members of 
the de Basil company, he formed the Ballets Russes de Monte 
Carlo. After the German occupation of Paris, Blum refused 
to leave for the free zone of France, and at the end of 1941 was 
interned with nearly a thousand French-Jewish intellectuals 
in the camp of Compiégne. From there he was sent to Aus- 
chwitz, where he died in September 1944. The manuscript of 
his memoirs, which was in the hands of a Paris publisher in 
1940, was not recovered after the liberation. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Guest, The Dancer’ Heritage (1960), 93 ff; 
S. Lifar, Histoire du Ballet Russe (1950), 245, 249. 


BLUM, WALTER (“Mousy”; 1934-_), racing jockey; the only 
Jewish rider to have earned a spot in the Racing Hall of Fame 
in Saratoga Springs, N.y. Born in Brooklyn, New York, to a 
newspaper delivery man, Blum took to riding early, shining 
shoes in order to afford trips to the horse stables. He dropped 
out of high school to go work for trainer Hirsch Jacobs at age 
16 as a horse walker. At 18, he rode his first mount, Ricey, on 
May 4, 1953, and his first winner, Tuscania, on his 14” ride at 
Saratoga, N.Y., on July 29, 1953. Over a 22-year career from 1953 
to 1975 spent mostly in New York and later in Florida, Blum 
rode in 28,673 races and won 4,382, for a winning percentage 
of 15.3 percent. Among his more famous horses were Royal 
Beacon, his first $100,000 stakes victory in the 1957 Atlantic 
City Handicap; Pass Catcher, with whom he dashed the Triple 
Crown hopes of Canonero 11 by winning the 103*¢ Belmont 
in 2:30.6 on June 5, 1971; Summer Scandal; Boldnesian; Gun 
Bow; Mr. Prospector; the filly Priceless Gem, with whom he 
beat Horse of the Year Buckpasser in the Aqueduct Futurity 
in 1965; Lady Pitt; and Affectionately, whom he considered his 
best mount. Blum’s best day was June 19, 1961, when he won 
six of eight races at Monmouth Park. He was national riding 
champion in 1963 with 360 wins in 1,704 races, and again in 
1964 with 324 wins. One of his most exciting races was a photo 
finish with Gun Bow over Kelso in the 1964 Woodward Stakes. 
In 1974 Blum became the sixth jockey to ride 4,000 winners, 
and upon his retirement only four other jockeys - Bill Shoe- 
maker, John Longden, Eddie Arcaro, and Steve Brooks - had 
won more races. Blum later worked as a racing official, and 
also served as president of the Jockeys’ Guild in the early 1970s. 
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Blum won the George Woolf Memorial Award in 1965, pre- 
sented to the jockey whose career had brought credit to his 
profession, and was inducted into the National Horse Racing 


Hall of Fame in 1987. 
[Elli Wohlgelernter (2"¢ ed.)] 


BLUMBERG, BARUCH SAMUEL (1925-_), U.S. physician 
and Nobel laureate. Blumberg was born in New York City and 
received his elementary schooling at the Flatbush Yeshiva. Af- 
ter high school he joined the U.S. Navy in 1943 and finished 
college (B.Sc. in physics from Union College) while enlisted. 
He received his M.D. from Columbia University in 1951. From 
1951 to 1953 he was an intern and resident at Bellevue Hospi- 
tal in New York City; the next two years were spent as a clini- 
cal fellow in medicine at the Columbia Presbyterian Medical 
Center’s Arthritis Division. From 1955 to 1957 he was a gradu- 
ate student at the Department of Biochemistry at Oxford Uni- 
versity, England, and a member of Balliol College, where he 
received his Ph.D. in biochemistry in 1957. That year he joined 
the National Institutes of Health, where he remained until 
1964, when he joined the Fox Chase Cancer Center, serving 
as assistant director of Clinical Research. At the same time he 
was appointed professor of medicine and anthropology at the 
University of Pennsylvania, where, in 1970, he was appointed 
professor of medicine and medical genetics. In 1989 he be- 
came master of Balliol College at Oxford while maintaining 
a position at Fox Chase Cancer Center. He stayed at Oxford 
until 1994. From 1999 until 2002 he was director of the NASA 
Astrobiology Institute at Ames Research Center, Moffett Field, 
California. In 2000-01 he was senior advisor to the adminis- 
trator of NASA in Washington, D.c. 

Blumberg was awarded the 1976 Nobel Prize in medicine 
and physiology for “discoveries concerning new mechanisms 
for the origin and dissemination of infectious diseases.’ The 
award was based mainly on Blumberg’s 1963 discovery of an 
antigen that detected the presence of hepatitis B and his sub- 
sequent research, with microbiologist Irving Millman, which 
led to a test for hepatitis viruses in donated blood and to an 
experimental vaccine against the disease. The two were elected 
to the National Inventors Hall of Fame in 1993. 

Blumberg’s far-ranging research interests include epi- 
demiology, virology, genetics, and anthropology. From 1959 
to 1963 he was assistant editor of the periodical Arthritis and 
Rheumatism and in 1963 became editor of Progress in Rheu- 
matology. 

[Ruth Rossing (274 ed.)] 


BLUME, PETER (1906-1992), U.S. painter and sculptor. The 
Russian-born Blume immigrated to Brooklyn, New York, in 
1911 with his family. He studied art in several institutions, most 
notably beginning his art training at the age of 13 at the Edu- 
cational Alliance. There his classmates included Moses *Soyer 
and Chaim *Gross. Blume’s early work was shown at the Dan- 
iel Gallery, one of the most progressive venues in New York. 
The imagery from this period, mostly landscapes and still lifes, 
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BLUMEL, ANDRE 


was influenced by Precisionism, an American art movement 
defined by a sharply delineated technique. 

His highly stylized work combined fantasy elements with 
depictions of modern life. In South of Scranton (1931), precise, 
miniature, 15tb-century technique was employed to create a 
20'-century image of German soldiers exercising on the deck 
of a ship at the quaint town of Charleston, South Carolina. His 
largest picture to date, the painting won first prize at the 1934 
Carnegie International Exhibition, making Blume the young- 
est painter to have earned that distinction. 

After spending 1932 in Italy on a Guggenheim grant, he 
worked for three years on The Eternal City (1934-37), now 
owned by the Museum of Modern Art in New York. Amid 
the ruins of Rome, Blume portrays Mussolini as an enormous 
green jack-in-the-box in the Roman Forum. This large, crisply 
rendered canvas garnered mixed reviews because of its con- 
troversial, propagandistic subject. During the late 1930s he 
produced three murals of the American scene under the aus- 
pices of the Federal Art Project of the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration. Barns (1937), Vineyard (1942), and Two Rivers 
(1942) were painted for post offices in Cannonsburg, Penn- 
sylvania, Geneva, New York, and Rome, Georgia, respec- 
tively. His work showed widely during the Great Depression, 
including at the Museum of Modern Art in New York and at 
an exhibition sponsored by the World Alliance or Yiddish 
Culture (YKUE). 

While uninterested in subjects of a religious Jewish na- 
ture, Blume did paint Christian imagery. After a 1949 trip to 
Mexico, Blume painted The Shrine (1950), Crucifixion (1951), 
and Man of Sorrows (1951), the latter of which is in the Whit- 
ney Museum of American Art. 

In 1972, Blume briefly changed mediums and produced a 
sculpture series, Bronzes About Venus. Comprised of 17 sculp- 
tures on the theme of the goddess of beauty and pleasure, 10 
large and 17 smaller pieces were initially modeled in wax and 
then cast in bronze. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Blume, Peter Blume in Retrospect (1964); 


E. Trapp, Peter Blume (1987). 
[Samantha Baskind (2"4 ed.)] 


BLUMEL, ANDRE (1893-1973), French Zionist leader. Blu- 
mel’s original name was Blum, but he changed it on his ap- 
pointment as chef de cabinet in the government of his name- 
sake, Léon *Blum (1936-37). Born in Paris, he studied law and 
literature at the Sorbonne. He was active from his youth in the 
Socialist movement, where he was influenced by Léon Blum 
and formed a close relationship with him, but he took no in- 
terest in Jewish affairs until after World War 11. During the 
war he was arrested by the Vichy government, but succeeded 
in escaping and making his way to Spain. 

After the liberation of France, under the influence of 
Joseph (Fisher) Ariel, Blumel became interested in Zionism 
and was appointed president of the Keren Kayemet in France. 
As a result of his many connections with the Ministry of the 
Interior, he was able to be of great help in the *Berihah and 
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“jllegal” immigration of Jews via France, His friend Edouard 
Dépreux, whom he served as chef de cabinet when the latter 
was minister of the interior, nominated him as his personal 
representative in Marseilles when the immigrant boat Exo- 
dus anchored at Port de Bouc, and it was due to his efforts 
that the French Government refused to disembark the pas- 
sengers by force, despite pressure by the Foreign Ministry. 
Together with Marc *Jarblum, he acted as liaison between 
Chaim *Weizmann and Léon Blum in the struggle for the 
emergence of the State. 

Blumel became secretary general and subsequently presi- 
dent of the French Zionist Federation in the 1950s, but differ- 
ences of opinion developed between him and the Zionist par- 
ties as a result of his leftist tendencies in the internal politics 
of the country. He remained in close contact with the com- 
munists even when they adopted an extreme anti-Zionist 
policy, in the belief that he would persuade them to adopt a 
more favorable attitude to Zionism and Israel. Lacking a Jew- 
ish background, and out of tune with the Jewish masses, he 
regarded the relationship between Zionists and Jewish com- 
munists as comparable to those between political parties in 
France, and believed that reconciliation and cooperation was 
possible between them. Widespread criticism of his articles 
in the Jewish communist press caused him to resign from the 
Zionist Federation. 

Blumel was president of the U.S.S.R.-France Friendship 
League and paid a number of visits to Moscow and other com- 
munist countries at their invitation. Although he tried to in- 
tervene with their governments, especially that of the U.S.S.R., 
on the Jewish question, he was easily convinced by them, and 
his many statements to the effect that there was no anti-Jewish 
discrimination in the U.S.S.R. and that Jews had no need for 
Jewish education roused the anger of Jewish leaders in France. 
Despite the fact that none of the promises made to him by the 
Soviet authorities were implemented, he continued to believe 
in their goodwill. 

Apart from serving as legal adviser to the Israel Embassy 
and the Jewish Agency in France, Blumel took no further ac- 
tive part in Jewish life, and after the Six-Day War published 
articles vehemently attacking the policy of the Israel govern- 
ment. Although out of line in Jewish communal life, the im- 
portant part that he played in the Exodus affair and the fact 
that he was the first to attract the old French Jews to Zionism 
are to his credit. 

[Jacob Tsur] 


BLUMENBERG, LEOPOLD (1827-1876), U.S. business- 
man and soldier. Born in Brandenburg, Prussia, Blumenberg 
served as a lieutenant in the fighting in Denmark in 1848. He 
emigrated to the United States in 1854 and developed a suc- 
cessful business in Baltimore. At the beginning of the Ameri- 
can Civil War, he helped organize a Unionist Maryland Vol- 
unteer regiment, fought with it in the Peninsula Campaign, 
and was severely wounded while commanding the unit in 
the Battle of Antietam (1862). Incapacitated by his wounds, 
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he was appointed provost marshal of the third Maryland dis- 
trict and later attained the rank of brevet brigadier general of 
U.S. Volunteers. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Ben Hirsh, Jewish General Officers, 1 (1967), 


95. 
[Stanley L. Falk] 


BLUMENFELD, EMANUEL (1801-1878), leader of the Has- 
kalah in Galicia and the first Jew to practice law in Lemberg. 
Blumenfeld was instrumental in establishing the Reform 
Temple in Lemberg. He was a member of an unsuccessful 
delegation sent to the Austrian emperor in 1840 to ask for 
abolition of the *candle tax and for alleviation of the restric- 
tion on Jewish occupations. In 1842 the authorities, wishing 
to encourage the spread of Haskalah, appointed a community 
council without holding elections, which Blumenfeld headed. 
He subsequently reorganized the communal administration 
and inaugurated wide-ranging educational projects. A secular 
coeducational Jewish school on the model of the Perl school 
in Tarnopol was opened in Lemberg in 1844, and supported 
by the community. In 1847 Blumenfeld convened an assem- 
bly of representatives of the communities of Galicia to dis- 
cuss alleviation of taxation and the general situation. He was 
one of the eight Jews elected to the city council for the first 
time in 1848, and helped to formulate the municipal statute 
of Lemberg in 1850. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Friedman, Die galizischen Juden im Kampfe 
um ihre Gleichberechtigung (1929), 58 n. 146; N.M. Gelber, in: EG, Po- 


land series, 4 (1956), 232-3. 
[Moshe Landau] 


BLUMENFELD, FELIX MIKHAYLOVICH (1863-1931), 
conductor, pianist, teacher, and composer. Born in Kovalovka, 
Kherson, Blumenfeld studied at the St. Petersburg Conserva- 
tory with Stein (piano) and Rimsky-Korsakov (composition). 
After his graduation in 1885 he taught piano and was ap- 
pointed professor in 1897. Blumenfeld conducted at the Im- 
perial Opera, 1898-1912, gave the first performance of Rim- 
sky-Korsakov’s Servilia (1902) and of The Legend of the Invis- 
ible City of Kitezh (1907), and conducted the Russian seasons 
in Paris in 1908 (including Mussorgsky’s Boris Godunov). 
After the Revolution, he became director of the Kiev Con- 
servatory, and in 1922 joined the Moscow Conservatory as 
a piano teacher. He composed piano music, chamber music, 
and songs. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: “F.M. Blumenfelda,” in: Sovetskaya muzyka, 
4 (1963), 74-6; L. Barenboim, Fortepianno-pedagogicheskie prinzipy 


EM. Blunefelda (1964). 
[Marina Rizarev (2™4 ed.)] 


BLUMENFELD, HERMANN FADEEVICH (1861-1920), 
Russian civil lawyer. He was the son of Rabbi Feitel Blumen- 
feld of Kherson (1826-1896), who helped to develop the Jew- 
ish agricultural colonies in Kherson and Bessarabia. Blumen- 
feld won a gold medal at the University of Odessa for a thesis 
on the law of real property. Being a Jew, however, he was 
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not allowed to be called to the bar and remained formally 
an articled clerk until 1905 (the formal title in Russian was 
“assistant lawyer”). In the trials of 1906 following the Kishinev 
pogroms, the memorandum of the bar association submit- 
ted to the minister of justice was based on a report drafted by 
Blumenfeld. In the regime of Alexander Kerensky follow- 
ing the February revolution of 1917, Blumenfeld was made 
a member of the supreme court. His writings include two 
books on forms of land ownership in ancient Russia (1884), 
and on inheritance and authors’ rights (1892), and articles 
on Jewish subjects, including “Economic Activity of the Jews 
in Southern Russia,’ in Voskhod (no. 9, (1881), 175-219), and 
“Jewish Colonies in the Kherson Government,’ in Razsvet 
(1880 and 1881). 


[David Bar-Rav-Hay] 


BLUMENFELD, KURT YEHUDAH (1884-1963), German 
Zionist leader. Blumenfeld, who was born in Treuberg, East 
Prussia, studied law at the universities of Berlin, Freiburg, and 
Koenigsberg. He joined the Zionist movement in 1904 while 
still a student and became a student leader of the movement. 
From 1910 to 1914 he directed the department of information 
of the World Zionist executive, whose seat was then in Berlin, 
visiting many countries in the course of his work. In 1913-14 
he was the editor of Die Welt, and in 1920 was among the 
founders of Keren Hayesod. He was president of the German 
Zionist Federation from 1923 to 1933. Blumenfeld settled in 
Jerusalem in 1933 and became a member of the Keren Haye- 
sod directorate. He was a delegate to every Zionist Congress 
from the ninth (1909) on, and was a member of the Zionist 
General Council from 1920. 

During World War 11 Blumenfeld stayed in the U.S., 
where he was occupied with Zionist politics. In 1946 he moved 
back to Jerusalem. His influence on West European person- 
alities, including Albert Einstein, derived primarily from his 
intellectualism and his specific “post-assimilation” Zionism, 
ie., the Zionist ideology he evolved to appeal to Jews who were 
already assimilated. Blumenfeld was in many ways a repre- 
sentative of the “post-assimilation” generation. His memoirs, 
Erlebte Judenfrage; ein Vierteljahrhundert deutscher Zionismus 
(1962), have been translated into Hebrew. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Esh, in: JJSO, 6 (1964), 232-42; Y.K. Blu- 
menfeld in Memoriam (1964); Davar (April 25, 1962); MB (May 29, 
1964). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Hackeschmidt, Von Kurt Blumen- 
feld zu Norbert Elias (1997) 


[Alexander Bein / Noam Zadoff (2"4 ed.)] 


BLUMENFELD, RALPH DAVID (1864-1948), British jour- 
nalist. Blumenfeld was born in Wisconsin, the son of a news- 
paperman. He became a reporter on the Chicago Herald and 
later on the New York Herald. In New York, he entered the 
typesetting business, sold linotype machines in England, and 
made a considerable fortune. At the age of 36 he reentered 
journalism as news editor of the London Daily Mail and trans- 
ferred to The Daily Express as foreign editor in 1902. After 
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becoming a British subject in 1907, he was editor, 1904-1932, 
editor in chief from 1924, and chairman of the London Ex- 
press Newspaper Company, 1915-1948. Blumenfeld edited 
The Daily Express for mass appeal, used large type in force- 
ful style, stressed the “human angle” wherever possible, ran 
the paper as a pro-Conservative, pro-tariff reform daily, and 
raised the paper’s circulation to two million a day. After his 
retirement in 1932, he visited Palestine, became a supporter 
of Zionism, and was active against antisemitism. Among the 
books he published were R.D.B.’s Diary 1887-1914 (1930), All 
in a Lifetime (1931), The Press in My Time (1933), and R.D.B.’s 
Procession (1935). 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Griffiths (ed.), Encyclopedia of the 
British Press, 1422-1992 (1992), 116-17; ODNB online. 


BLUMENFELD, WALTER (1882-1967), German psycholo- 
gist. Born in Neuruppin, Silesia, Blumenfeld became profes- 
sor at the Technische Hochschule in Dresden. Leaving Ger- 
many in 1936, he was appointed professor at the University of 
San Marcos, Lima, Peru, and director of the Institute of Psy- 
chopedagogy. He became known for the “Blumenfeld alleys,” 
an apparatus he invented to measure the perceptual relation- 
ship between size and distance. 


BLUMENFIELD, SAMUEL (1901-1972), U.S. Jewish edu- 
cator. Born in Letichev, Russia, Blumenfield was superinten- 
dent of the Chicago Board of Jewish Education until 1954, and 
also headed Chicago's College of Jewish Studies as dean, and 
later as president. From 1954 until his retirement in 1968, he 
served as director of the Department of Education and Cul- 
ture of the Jewish Agency (American Section). Blumenfield 
is author of Master of Troyes - A Study of Rashi the Educa- 
tor (1946), “Towards a Study of Maimonides the Educator” 
(HUCA, 23 (1950-51), 555-91), and Hevrah ve-Hinnukh be- 
Yahadut Amerikah (1965). He was president of Avukah (an 
American student Zionist organization) and the National 


Council of Jewish Education. 
[Leon H. Spotts] 


BLUMENKRANZ, BERNHARD (1913-1989), historian. Blu- 
menkranz headed a research unit at the National Center for 
Scientific Research (Paris), and lectured on the social history 
of the Jews at the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes in Paris. 
He was president of the French Commission of Jewish Ar- 
chives, and director of the bimonthly publication of the Jew- 
ish Archives. His works deal principally with the Jewish and 
Christian relations in the Middle Ages and the history of the 
Jews in medieval France. Among his books are Juifs et Chré- 
tiens dans le monde occidental (1960), Les auteurs chrétiens 
latins du Moyen-Age sur les Juifs et le judaisme (1963), and Le 
Juif médiéval au miroir de lart chrétien (1966). Blumenkranz 
was a departmental editor of the Encyclopaedia Judaica (first 
edition) for the Church and the Jews and the history of the 
Jews in Medieval France. 

[Colette Sirat] 
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BLUMENTHAL, AARON H. (1908-1982), U.S. Conserva- 
tive rabbi. Blumenthal was born in Montreal, Canada, and re- 
ceived his ordination at the Jewish Theological Seminary in 
1932. He served as a chaplain during World War 11, eventually 
becoming head of the Chaplaincy Commission of the Jewish 
Welfare Board. Most of Blumenthal’s rabbinic career (1946-73) 
was spent as spiritual leader of Congregation Emanuel, Mount 
Vernon, N.y., where he was an outspoken advocate of civil 
rights and busing. For more than three decades (1948-82), 
Blumenthal was a leading member of the Committee on Jew- 
ish Law and Standards of the Rabbinical Assembly, writing 
many halakhic responsa for the Conservative movement. He 
was also known for his minority opinions, which early on fa- 
vored equality for women in being called to the Torah (ali- 
yot), counted towards a minyan, and ordained as rabbis. Blu- 
menthal was elected president of the Rabbinical Assembly in 
1956. He wrote two books: If I Am Not for Myself: The Story of 
Hillel (1973) and And Bring Them Closer to Torah (published 
posthumously in 1986) edited by his son DAVID (1938- ), also 
a Conservative rabbi and a distinguished scholar at Emory 
University, who has written on post-Holocaust theology and 
ethics in such works as Facing the Abusing God (1993) and The 
Banality of Good and Evil: Moral Lessons from the Shoah and 
Jewish Tradition (1999). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: PS. Nadell, Conservative Judaism in America: 
A Biographical Dictionary and Sourcebook (1988). 


[Bezalel Gordon (24 ed.)] 


BLUMENTHAL, GEORGE (1858-1941), U.S. banker, phi- 
lanthropist, and patron of the arts. He was born in Frankfurt 
and worked there in the banking house of Speyer. After mov- 
ing to the United States in 1882, he became senior partner of 
Lazard Fréres and director of various banks and insurance 
companies. In 1898 he joined other bankers in raising a fund 
of $50 million to stop the flow of gold from the United States, 
and after World War 1, played an important part in stabiliz- 
ing the franc. 

Blumenthal was director and president of the Mount 
Sinai Hospital, the largest Jewish hospital in New York. He do- 
nated one million dollars to the hospital and a new wing was 
erected as a memorial to his son. He was active in support of 
the arts, giving a million dollars to the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York, of which he became president in 1934. In 
1937 he presented a collection of first editions of important 
French writers to the New York Public Library. 


BLUMENTHAL, JOSEPH (1834-1901), U.S. businessman 
and a founder of the Jewish Theological Seminary. Blumen- 
thal, who was born in Munich, was taken to the U.S. at the age 
of five. He was a member of the Committee of Seventy which 
was responsible for the downfall of the notorious Tweed Ring. 
He served as New York State assemblyman and as commis- 
sioner of taxes and assessments in New York City. Blumenthal 
served in Jewish communal affairs as president of Shearith 
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Israel Synagogue, president of the Young Men’s Hebrew Asso- 
ciation, and a leader of B’nai Brith. He was the first president 
of the Board of Trustees of the Jewish Theological Seminary, a 
position he held from its inception in 1886 until his death. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Davis, Emergence of Conservative Juda- 
ism (1963), 331-2. 
[Jack Reimer] 


BLUMENTHAL, JOSEPH (1897-1990), U.S. printer and type 
designer. Born in New York, Blumenthal founded the Spiral 
Press in New York City in 1926. For more than 50 years it was 
acknowledged as producing the finest in American printing, 
setting standards for dedication to detail and design. 

Blumenthal designed his own typeface, Emerson, which 
was available for hand and machine setting for commercial 
book composition. At the modern, well-equipped but small 
Spiral Press, Blumenthal designed and produced books and 
exhibition catalogs for such institutions as the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, the Museum of Modern Art, the Pierpont 
Morgan Library, the Grolier Club, and the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Letters, as well as limited editions such as 
Ben *Shahn's Alphabet of Creation for general book publishers. 
He also designed and printed the books of such luminaries as 
Robert Frost, W.H. Auden, Pablo Neruda, William Carlos Wil- 
liams, Robinson Jeffers, and Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

In 1952 Blumenthal was awarded a medal by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Graphic Arts. In his later years he prepared a 
series of exhibitions on fine printing in America and Europe. 
He also wrote and taught, sharing his lifelong passion for the 
book, which he regarded as the vehicle for cultural heritage. 

In his illustrated autobiography, Typographic Years: A 
Printer’s Journey Through a Half Century 1925-1975, written 
in 1982, Blumenthal presents a vivid account of his life in the 
realm of fine printing from a personal, professional, and his- 
torical perspective. Other books by Blumenthal include The 
Spiral Press through Four Decades, an Exhibition of Books and 
Ephemera (1966), The Printed Book in America (1977), Art 
of the Printed Book, 1455-1955: Masterpieces of Typography 
through Five Centuries from the Collections of the Pierpont 
Morgan Library, New York (1974), Robert Frost and His Printers 
(1985), and Bruce Rogers: A Life in Letters, 1870-1957 (1989). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: P.N. Cronenwett, The Spiral Press, 
1926-1971: A Bibliographical Checklist (2002). 

[Israel Soifer / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


BLUMENTHAL, NISSAN (1805-1903), Russian cantor. 
Blumenthal was born in Berdichev, Ukraine, where he be- 
came cantor at the age of 21. He later served in Yekaterino- 
slav (Dnepropetrovsk), and from 1841 until his death held the 
position of chief cantor at the Brody Synagogue in Odessa. 
His main contribution to the music of the synagogue was the 
founding ofa choir school in Odessa, where he developed cho- 
ral singing in four voices, an innovation at that time. Contrary 
to the wishes of the traditionalists, he introduced into the lit- 
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urgy melodies from German classical music. He was neverthe- 
less a lover of tradition and succeeded in effecting a synthesis 
of old and new. Few of his melodies appeared in print, but they 
were preserved by other cantors and some are still sung. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sendrey, Music, indexes; A.L. Holde, Jews in 


Music (1959), index; H.H. Harris, Toledot ha-Neginah ve-ha-Hazzanut 
be-Yisrael (1950), 400-2. 


[Joshua Leib Neeman] 


BLUMENTHAL, OSKAR (1852-1917), German playwright 
and literary critic. Born in Berlin to an Orthodox family, he 
finished his studies in philology and literary history in 1875. 
He started his career as a journalist and achieved early notori- 
ety as “Bloody Oskar” for his satirical articles as theater critic 
of the Berliner Tageblatt. From 1876 he started writing come- 
dies. In 1888 he helped to found the Lessing Theater in Berlin 
and directed many of its productions until 1897. Blumenthal’s 
plays attacking social foibles were popular for about three de- 
cades and in the 1910 season several of his plays were widely 
performed. The witty comedy Der Probepfeil (1884) was often 
performed in America from 1892 onward as The Test Case. His 
greatest success was Im Weissen Roessl (1898), which he wrote 
in collaboration with Gustav Kadelburg. Transformed into a 
musical comedy, White Horse Inn (1907), it became an inter- 
national triumph of the mid-1930s. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Wilcke, Das Lessingtheater unter 
O.B. 1881-98 (1958). 
(Sol Liptzin / Noam Zadoff (274 ed.)] 


BLUMENTHAL, WERNER MICHAEL (1926- ), U.S. econ- 
omist, industrialist, and ambassador. Born in Oranienburg, 
Germany, Blumenthal left Germany in the 1930s, spent some 
years in Shanghai where he was interned by the Japanese, and 
finally went to the United States in 1947. He taught at Prince- 
ton from 1954 to 1957, leaving to assume the post of vice pres- 
ident of Crown Cork International. In 1961 Blumenthal be- 
came United States representative to the UN Commission 
on International Commodity Trade, serving simultaneously 
as deputy assistant secretary of state for economic affairs. In 
1963, as President Johnson's deputy special representative for 
trade negotiations, he was posted to Geneva as ambassador 
and chairman of the United States delegation to the Kennedy 
Round of tariff negotiations. After these were completed in 
1967, Blumenthal resigned from government service to be- 
come president of international operations at Bendix Corpora- 
tion. Blumenthal became chairman of the Bendix Corporation 
in 1972. He served as secretary of the treasury in the Carter 
Administration from 1977 until July 1979. 

Blumenthal was a member of the American Economic 
Association and the Council on Foreign Relations. 

In 1997 he became president and chief executive of the 
Berlin Jewish Museum. In 2002 Blumenthal, as director-gen- 
eral of the Jewish Museum in Berlin, was honored with the 
Goethe Institute’s Goethe Medal, which is recognized as an of- 
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ficial order by the Federal Republic of Germany. It is awarded 
to foreign citizens who have rendered outstanding service to 
the aims of the institute. 


[Ellen Friedman / Ruth Beloff (2"4 ed)] 


B’NAI BRITH, international Jewish organization commit- 
ted to the security and continuity of the Jewish people and 
the State of Israel; defending human rights; combating anti- 
semitism, bigotry, and ignorance; and providing services to 
the community on the broadest principles of humanity. Its 
mission is to unite persons of the Jewish faith and to enhance 
Jewish identity through strengthening Jewish family life and 
the education and training of youth; broad-based services for 
the benefit of senior citizens; and advocacy and action on be- 
half of Jews throughout the world. 

Although the organization’s historic roots are in a sys- 
tem of fraternal lodges and units (chapters), in the late 20t 
century, as fraternal organizations were in decline through- 
out the U.S., the organization began evolving into a dual sys- 
tem of the traditional payment of dues, with an expectation of 
active participation, and the pattern more common to other 
contemporary organizations - affiliation by contribution. In 
2004, the organization reported a membership of more than 
215,000, with members in 51 countries and a U.S. budget of 
$20,000,000. Approximately 85 percent of the membership 
is in the United States. Although membership was histori- 
cally limited to men, in 1988 a resolution admitting women 
to membership passed overwhelmingly and the organiza- 
tion - although still predominately male - includes men and 
women (see below). 

Bnai Brith was founded in Aaron Sinsheimer’s café on 
New York’s Lower East Side on October 13, 1843, by a group 
of 12 recent German Jewish immigrants led by Henry Jones. 
The new organization represented an attempt to organize 
Jews on the basis of their ethnicity, not their religion, and to 
confront what Isaac Rosenbourg, one of the founders, called 
“the deplorable condition of Jews in this, our newly adopted 
country.” 

True to their German heritage, the founders originally 
named the organization Bundes Bruder (Sons of the Cove- 
nant) to reflect their goal of a fraternal order that could pro- 
vide comfort to the entire spectrum of Jewish Americans. 
Although early meetings were conducted in German, after a 
short time English emerged as the language of choice and the 
name was changed to B’nai Brith. In the late 20" century, the 
translation was changed to the more contemporary and in- 
clusive Children of the Covenant. 

The organization’s activities during the 19 and 20% 
centuries were dominated by mutual aid, social service, and 
philanthropy. In keeping with their concerns for protecting 
their families, the first concrete action of the organization was 
the establishment of an insurance policy awarding the widow 
of a deceased members $30 toward funeral expenses and a 
stipend of one dollar a week for the rest of her life. To aid her 
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children, each child would also receive a stipend and, for a 
male child, the assurance he would be taught a trade. 

Many of the earliest achievements are believed to rep- 
resent firsts within the Jewish community: In 1851, Covenant 
Hall was erected in New York as the first Jewish community 
center in the U.S.; one year later, Bnai B'rith established the 
Maimonides Library, also in New York, the first Jewish pub- 
lic library in the U.S.; immediately following the Civil War - 
when Jews on both sides were left homeless — Bai Brith 
founded the 200-bed Cleveland Jewish Orphan Home, said 
to have been the most modern orphanage of its time. Over 
the next several years, the organization would establish nu- 
merous hospitals, orphanages, and homes for the aged. 

The organization lays claim to the distinction of being 
the oldest service organization founded in the United States. In 
1868, when a devastating flood crippled Baltimore, Bnai Brith 
responded with a disaster relief campaign. This act preceded 
the founding of the American Red Cross by 13 years and was 
to be the first of many domestic relief programs. That same 
year, the organization sponsored its first overseas philan- 
thropic project, raising $4,522 to aid the victims of a cholera 
epidemic in what was then Palestine. 

In 1875, a lodge was established in Toronto, followed 
soon after by another in Montreal and, in 1882, by a lodge in 
Berlin. This is believed to be the first instance of a Jewish or- 
ganization founded on American soil being carried back to 
the lands from which its founders had migrated. Member- 
ship outside the U.S. grew rapidly. Soon, lodges were formed 
in Cairo (1887) and in Jerusalem (1888 - nine years before 
Herzl convened the First Zionist Congress in Basel); the lat- 
ter became the first public organization to hold all of its meet- 
ings in Hebrew. 

After 1881, when mass immigration from Eastern Eu- 
rope poured into the United States, Bai Brith sponsored 
Americanization classes, trade schools, and relief programs. 
This began a period of rapid membership growth, a change 
in the system of representation, questioning of the secret ritu- 
als common to fraternal organizations, and the beginning of 
a nearly century-long debate on full membership for women. 
In 1897, when the organization’s U.S. membership numbered 
slightly more than 18,000, B'nai B'rith formed a ladies’ auxil- 
iary chapter in San Francisco. This was to become B'nai B’rith 
Women and, when B'nai Brith gave full membership rights 
to women in 1988, to break away as an independent organiza- 
tion, Jewish Women International (see below). 

In response to the *Kishinev pogrom in 1903 President 
Theodore Roosevelt and Secretary of State John Hay met with 
B'nai Brith’s executive committee in Washington. B’nai B'rith 
President Simon Wolf presented the draft of a petition to be 
sent to the Russian government protesting the lack of oppo- 
sition to the massacre. Roosevelt readily agreed to transmit 
it and B'nai Brith lodges began gathering signatures around 
the country. 

In the first two decades of the 20‘ century Bynai B'rith 
launched three of today’s major Jewish organizations: the 
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*Anti-Defamation League (ADL), Hillel, and the Bnai Brith 
Youth Organization (BBYO), Later they would take on a life 
of their own and varying degrees of autonomy. 

In 1913, when it was apparent that antisemitism was not 
to be limited to the European continent, Bnai B'rith estab- 
lished the Anti-Defamation League of B’nai Brith (ADL). The 
immediate impetus was the false arrest, unfair trial (reflect- 
ing the most profound of antisemitic sentiments on the part 
of the jury), conviction and lynching of Leo *Frank, presi- 
dent of the Gate City, Georgia, B’nai B'rith lodge. 

The ADL has become one of the preeminent forces for 
strengthening interreligious understanding and cooperation, 
improving relationships between the races, and protecting 
the rights and status of Jews. 

In a pattern that was to be followed by other members 
of the B’nai Brith “family,” apt has evolved into an autono- 
mous organization which, though formally a part of Bnai 
Brith and strongly embraced by the organization, is virtually 
independent and is self-sustaining today. 

The 1920s saw a growing concern with preserving Jew- 
ish values as immigration slowed and a native Jewish popu- 
lation of East European ancestry came to maturity. In 1923, 
Rabbi Benjamin Frankel, of Illinois, established an organi- 
zation on the campus of the University of Illinois to provide 
both Reform and Orthodox Sabbath services, classes in Juda- 
ism, and social events for Jewish college students. Two years 
later, he approached Bnai Brith about adopting this new cam- 
pus organization. B’nai B'rith sponsorship of the Hillel Foun- 
dations enabled it to grow into a network that today has more 
than 500 campus student organizations in the United States 
and other countries. 

From the early 1970s onward, funding for Hillel was in- 
creasingly coming from Federations and with funding a re- 
quest for greater control and accountability. Although B’nai 
Brith continued to support Hillel, in the mid-1990s it became 
a new independent organization, Hillel: The Foundation for 
Jewish Campus Youth. 

At virtually the same time as Hillel was being established, 
Sam Beber of Omaha, Nebraska, presented B’nai Brith with 
a plan in 1924 for a fraternity for young Jewish men in high 
school. The new organization was to be called Aleph Zadik 
Aleph in imitation of the Greek-letter fraternities from which 
Jewish youth were excluded. In 1925, AzA became the junior 
auxiliary of B’nai Brith. 

In 1940, Bnai Brith Women adopted its own junior aux- 
iliary for young women, B’nai Brith Girls, and, in 1944 the 
two organizations became the B’nai Brith Youth Organiza- 
tion (BBYO). 

BBYO provides informal Jewish educational and social 
programs in the United States and Israel designed to provide 
opportunities for youth from all branches of Judaism to de- 
velop their own Jewish identity, leadership skills, and per- 
sonal development. 

At the beginning of the 21°t century, BBYO growth re- 
quired expanded outside funding. Following the pattern of 
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Hillel, BByo secured independent, philanthropic funding 
and with it came the requisite shift of control to the funders. 
Bnai Brith remains the largest single institutional contribu- 
tor to the new organization, BBYO, Inc. 

B’nai Brith has also been involved in Jewish camping 
for more than half a century. In 1953, Bnai Brith acquired a 
300-acre camp in Pennsylvania’s Pocono Mountains. Origi- 
nally named Camp P’nai Brith, the facility would later be 
named B’nai Brith Perlman Camp in honor of the early BBYO 
leader Anita Perlman and her husband, Louis. In 1976, a sec- 
ond camp was added near Madison, Wisconsin. Named after 
the founder of aza, the camp became known as Bnai Brith 
Beber Camp. Both camps function in dual capacities as Jew- 
ish children’s camps and as leadership training facilities, pri- 
marily for BBYO. 

In 1938, in response to rampant employment discrimina- 
tion against Jews, B’nai B’rith established the Vocational Ser- 
vice Bureau to guide young people into careers. This evolved 
into the Bnai Brith Career and Counseling Service, an agency 
that provided vocational testing and counseling, and pub- 
lished career guides. In the mid-1980s, the program was dis- 
solved or merged into other community agencies. 

To cope with a shift of American Jewry to the suburbs 
and a corresponding sense of assimilated comfort, in 1948 
Bnai Brith established a department of Adult Jewish Educa- 
tion (AJE). It would later become the Bnai Brith Center for 
Jewish Identity. ayz launched a series of Judaic study week- 
ends (called Institutes of Judaism) held in retreat settings and 
supplemented by informal neighborhood study programs. It 
also began an aggressive program of Jewish book publishing; 
a quarterly literary magazine, Jewish Heritage; and a lecture 
bureau booking noted Jewish scholars and performers for 
synagogues and other institutions. All but the lecture bureau 
were largely phased out in the 1990s, and the organization 
today focuses on program guides for local Jewish education 
programs and annual sponsorship of “Unto Every Person 
There is a Name” community recitations of the names of Ho- 
locaust victims, usually on Yom ha-sho’ah, Holocaust Re- 
membrance Day. 

Bnai Brith publishes Bvnai Brith Magazine, a full-color 
quarterly — the oldest continuously published Jewish periodi- 
cal in the United States (since 1886) - and regional newspa- 
pers reporting on organizational activities, Bnai Brith Today. 
In the late 1990s and the early 21° century, the organization 
ventured into new technologies with the launch of a web- 
site, www.bnaibrith.org; an online 24-hour Jewish music ser- 
vice, www.bnaibrithradio.org; the first Jewish magazine to be 
broadcast on satellite radio, Bnai Brith World Service; and 
the Virtual Jewish Museum, www.jmuseum.org, a resource 
for educators, students, and others seeking international Jew- 
ish art resources. 

From its earliest days, a hallmark of the organization's 
local efforts was service to the communities in which members 
reside. In 1852, that meant raising money for the first Jewish 
hospital in Philadelphia. In the 21° century, these community 
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service efforts range from delivering Jewish holiday packages 
of meals and clothing to the elderly and infirm to distributing 
food and medicine to the Jewish community of Cuba. 

In 1973, the organization turned what had formerly been 
an exhibit hall at its Washington, D.c., headquarters into the 
Bnai Brith Klutznick National Jewish Museum. The museum 
includes an extensive collection of Jewish ceremonial objects 
and art and features the 1790 correspondence between Pres- 
ident George Washington and Moses Seixas, sexton of the 
Touro Synagogue in Newport, Rhode Island. In 2002, the 
collection moved with the organization to new headquarters 
in Washington. 

With the aging of the American Jewish population, ser- 
vice to seniors became a major focus with the first of what was 
to become a network of 40 senior residences in more than 25 
communities across the United States and more internation- 
ally - making B’nai Brith the largest national Jewish sponsor 
of housing for seniors. The U.S. facilities - built in partner- 
ship with the Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment (HUD) - provide quality housing to more than 6,000 
men and women of limited income, age 62 and over, of all 
races and religions. Residents pay a federally mandated rent 
based upon income. 

In 2001 B’nai Brith opened its first venture in what is an- 
ticipated to be a broader range of housing options for seniors. 
Covenant at South Hills (near Pittsburgh) is a life-care com- 
munity offering a range of services at market rate enabling 
residents to live independently for as long as possible and re- 
ceive additional health care and supportive services on site 
should the need arise. 

The beginning of the 21° century also saw the senior ser- 
vice program expand and become a Center for Senior Ser- 
vices, providing advocacy, publications, and other services 
to address financial, legal, health, religious, social, and family 
concerns for those over 50. 

Bai Brith involvement in international affairs dates to 
the 1870s when antisemitism, accompanied by a rash of po- 
groms, reached new heights in Romania. Through the influ- 
ence of Bai Brith, the American government was induced 
to establish a U.S. consulate, and a former Bai Brith presi- 
dent, Benjamin Peixotto, was appointed the first consul. Bai 
Brith funded much of the mission. Although he could not 
totally solve it, Peixotto’s work was credited with mitigating 
the problem, 

By the 1920s, Bai Brith membership in Europe had 
grown to 17,500 — nearly half of the U.S. membership - and 
by the next decade, the formation of a lodge in Shanghai rep- 
resented the organization’s entry into the Far East. This in- 
ternational expansion was to come to a close with the rise of 
Nazism. At the beginning of the Nazi era, there were six B’nai 
Brith districts in Europe. Eventually, the Nazis seized nearly 
all B’nai Brith property in Europe. 

Bnai Brith Europe was re-founded in 1948; members and 
representatives from lodges that had survived the Holocaust 
attended the inaugural meeting. In 2000, the new European 
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Bnai Brith district merged with the United Kingdom dis- 
trict to become a consolidated B’nai B’rith Europe with active 
involvement in all institutions of the European Union. In 
2005 Bnai Brith Europe comprised lodges in more than 
20 countries, including formerly Communist Eastern Eu- 
rope. 

In response to what later become known as the Holo- 
caust, in 1943 B’nai Brith President Henry Monsky convened 
a conference in Pittsburgh of all major Jewish organizations 
to “find a common platform for the presentation of our case 
before the civilized nations of the world.” During the four 
years which followed, the conference established the machin- 
ery that saved untold numbers of lives, assisted in the postwar 
reconstruction of European Jewish life, and helped spur public 
opinion to support the 1947 partition decision granting Jews 
a share of what was then Palestine. 

Just prior to the creation of the State of Israel, President 
Truman - angry at pressure being placed upon him from 
Jewish organizations - closed the White House doors to Jew- 
ish leaders. Bnai Brith President Frank Goldman convinced 
fellow Bnai B'rith member Eddie Jacobson, long-time friend 
and business partner of the president, to appeal to him for 
a favor. Jacobson convinced Truman to meet secretly with 
Chaim *Weizmann in a meeting said to have resulted in turn- 
ing White House support back in favor of partition, and ulti- 
mately to recognition of the statehood of Israel. 

B’nai Brith was present at the founding of the United 
Nations in San Francisco and has taken an active role in the 
world body ever since. In 1947, the organization was granted 
non-governmental organizational status and, for many years, 
was the only Jewish organization with full-time representation 
at the UN. It is credited with a leading role in the UN reversal 
of its 1975 resolution equating Zionism with racism. 

Bnai Brith’s NGo role is not limited to the UN and its 
agencies. With members in more than 20 Latin American 
countries, the organization was the first Jewish group to be 
accorded NGO status at the Organization of American States 
(oas) and has been at the forefront advocating on behalf of 
the cause of democracy and human rights throughout the re- 
gion. B’nai B’rith’s role in Latin America dates back to the turn 
of the 20» century and grew considerably with the influx of 
Jewish refugees from Nazi Europe. 

In 1999, when one of the last living Nazi commandants, 
Dinko Sakic, was arrested in Argentina, B’nai B'rith was a 
leader in efforts to extradite him to Croatia to stand trial for 
commanding the infamous Jasenovac concentration camp 
in Croatia. 

In addition to its advocacy efforts, Bnai B’rith main- 
tains an extensive program of community service through- 
out Latin America. In 2002, this took the form of responding 
to the economic disaster that struck much of Latin America 
by distributing - in cooperation with the Brother’s Brother 
Foundation — over $31 million of critically needed medicine, 
books, and supplies to Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay, and 
Venezuela. 
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In addition to founding Jerusalem Lodge in 1888, life in 
Israel has been a prime focus for the organization. Among 
B’nai Brith’s most noted contributions were the city’s first free 
public library, Midrash Abarbanel, which became the nucleus 
of the Jewish National and University Library; the first He- 
brew kindergarten in Jerusalem; and the purchase of land for 
a home for new immigrants, the village of Moza near Jeru- 
salem. When, in 1935, Bnai Brith donated $100,000 to the 
Jewish National Fund to buy 1,000 acres, the act signaled to 
the world that America’s oldest and largest Jewish organiza- 
tion was concretely supporting a continuing Jewish presence 
in what was then Palestine. In 1956, Bnai Brith became the 
first major American Jewish organization to hold a conven- 
tion in Israel. 

B’nai Brith is one of the few major Jewish organizations 
headquartered in Washington, D.c., not New York. That be- 
came a fateful horror on March 9, 1977, when, in what was, 
at the time one of the worst terror attacks in America, seven 
members of the Hanafi Muslim sect took over the B’nai B’rith 
Headquarters, the Islamic Center, and Washington, D.c.’s city 
hall. For 39 hours, 123 hostages were held on the top floor 
of the Bnai Brith building. The building was ransacked, its 
ground floor museum stripped, personnel shot and beaten - 
some severely, some who never recovered from the psycho- 
logical shock. 

The Hanafi terrorists had targeted the three Washing- 
ton buildings in revenge for the slaying of their leader’s fam- 
ily members by Philadelphia Black Muslims. B'nai B’rith was 
targeted because the judge in Philadelphia was Jewish. The 
takeover was ended after the intervention of the ambassadors 
from three Muslim countries - Pakistan, Egypt, and Iran - 
convinced the terrorists to surrender to police. 

The symbolism of B'nai B’rith as synonymous with any- 
thing Jewish was an ironic tribute to the organization’s repu- 
tation - a synonym found in jokes of comedians, on Tv game 
shows, and in the world of politics. In 1981 on the floor of the 
US. Senate, Senator Ernest Hollings derisively referred to 
then-Senator Howard Metzenbaum (who is Jewish) as “the 
senator from B’nai B'rith.” For many years, when the biennial 
Bai Brith Convention was held during presidential elec- 
tion years, it became a presidential forum as Republican and 
Democratic candidates vied for Jewish support. 

Although B’nai Brith remained the most widely rec- 
ognized name in the Jewish community, from the late 1970s 
B’nai B'rith saw its membership in lodges and units declining 
as young people in suburbia felt less of a need to meet with 
other Jews in a non-religious setting. 

Bnai Brith responded on two fronts. Drawing upon 
its widely recognized name and respect within the community, 
the organization turned to direct mail fundraising. At much 
the same time, confronting the reality that Jewish fraternal 
groups in the U.S. were unlikely to grow, yet unable to ignore 
the role lodges and units still played in many communities, 
the leadership transformed the program to meet contem- 
porary needs. The most far-reaching changes came in 1996, 
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under the leadership of President Tommy Baer, when 
traditional U.S. districts were eliminated in favor of smaller, 
locally oriented regions focusing on community-based pro- 
grams. 

Because the sociological changes taking place in the U.S. 
were not evident in Europe, Israel, and Latin America, the ex- 
isting structure of fraternal lodges was left intact and, partic- 
ularly in Latin America, the most influential members of the 
Jewish community are members of B’nai Brith. 

The restructuring was completed in 2004 with a new ap- 
proach to governance adopted under the direction of Presi- 
dent Joel S. Kaplan and past president Seymour D. Reich. 
Under this plan, a number of leadership structures were dras- 
tically revised to enable the organization to operate more ef- 
ficiently. The outmoded international convention, which fo- 
cused on organizational business, was eliminated in favor of 
new, program-oriented meetings featuring briefings, cultural 
events, etc. and designed to appeal to a broader spectrum of 
the membership. 

[Harvey Berk (24 ed.)] 
Pai B'rith Women 
Bnai Brith Women began with an auxiliary woman's chap- 
ter in 1897; the first permanent chapter was founded in San 
Francisco in 1909. As more women’s auxiliaries to Bnai B'rith 
formed, the women pressed for official recognition but were 
refused. Only two non-voting female representatives were 
allowed at Grand Lodge meetings. During World War 1, the 
auxiliaries’ activities expanded into cultural activities, philan- 
thropy, and community service. B’nai Brith women served in 
hospitals, settlement houses, offices, and factories, and drove 
ambulances. The women also started their own fund for the 
relief of Jews in Europe. By the beginning of wwi1, BBWw’s 
membership had jumped to over 40,000 members, and it 
produced its first monthly publication, Binai Brith Women. 
In 1940, a Women’s Supreme Council was formed to coordi- 
nate districts and chapters from national headquarters and 
Judge Lenore Underwood Mills of San Francisco was elected 
the first national president. The Council helped organize early 
girls’ chapters of B’nai Brith into Bnai B'rith Girls (BBG), ap- 
pointing Anita Perlman as chair. During w wil, BBw chapters 
were again involved in volunteer and philanthropic work, as 
well as assisting military servicewomen, and providing aid to 
refugees and orphans. After the war, BBw’s efforts turned to 
projects in the developing State of Israel, educational programs 
dedicated to combating prejudice, and supporting Hillel foun- 
dations on university campuses. 

In 1953, women delegates were allowed to vote for the first 
time at the Bnai Brith Supreme Lodge convention, and in 1957 
the women, who numbered 132,000 in North America, and 
had 41 chapters abroad, formally changed their name to B’nai 
Brith Women. The feminist movement of the 1960s and 1970s 
influenced BBw to advocate for women’s healthcare, abortion 
rights, and the image of women in the media. BBw endorsed 
the Equal Rights Amendment in 1971 and participated as an 
NGO in the first UN World Conference for Women in 1975. 
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In the late 1980s, BBW engaged in a power struggle with 
Bnai Brith International (BBI) over its status as an autono- 
mous organization. In 1988, BBI finally admitted women as 
full members, but BBw passed a resolution to remain distinct. 
BBW declared full independence in 1995 and changed its name 
to Jewish Women International while retaining a relation- 
ship with Bnai Brith and its “family members”: BByo, Hil- 
lel, and the Anti-Defamation League. In the early 21° century 
JWI, with a membership of approximately 75,000, defines its 
mission as championing self-sufficiency for women and girls 
through education, advocacy, and action with a special focus 
on preventing violence, children’s well-being, and reduction 
of prejudice. Jw1 publishes Jewish Woman magazine in print 
and online. 

[Mel Berwin (24 ed.)] 
Bnai Brith Canada 
Bnai Brith Canada prides itself on being the largest Jewish 
voluntary organization and the largest individual Jewish mem- 
bership organization in Canada. As such it bills itself as the 
“independent voice of the Jewish community, representing 
its interests nationwide to government, NGOo’s, and the wider 
Canadian public.” 

The history of Bnai Brith Canada reflects both the 
changing patterns of growth, development, and sophistica- 
tion of the Canadian Jewish population, on the one hand, 
and the global issues facing Jews throughout the world, on 
the other. The first B’nai B'rith Lodge in Canada was char- 
tered in Toronto in 1875. Originally an offshoot of American 
Bai Brith founded in New York in 1843, the Toronto Lodge 
folded in 1894. As the largely immigrant Jewish population 
in Canada exploded from about 16,000 in 1901 to more than 
156,000 in 1930, Bnai Brith in Canada was revitalized as it 
helped immigrant Jews in Canada retain communal relation- 
ships outside of the synagogue while easing their integration 
into Canadian society. First rechartered as a branch of a U.S. 
district in 1919, in 1964 it became an autonomous Canadian 
district, District 22. 

Now the largest secular Jewish membership organization 
in Canada, Bnai Brith at first focused its efforts on expand- 
ing its network of lodges beyond Montreal and Toronto to 
smaller centers across Canada. In 2005 there were 45 estab- 
lished lodges in seven provinces. (B’nai B'rith in British Co- 
lumbia still remains aligned to the West Coast U.S. district.) 
Bnai B'rith Canada continues to provide its members a robust 
social environment together with programs of mutual aid, so- 
cial service, and philanthropy. In 1923 B'nai B’rith organized 
the first Canadian branch of Hillel, the Jewish university stu- 
dent organization, and shortly after, opened its first summer 
camp for Jewish children. These initiatives were followed over 
the years with a wide variety of community service initiatives, 
including the establishment of seniors’ residences, the distri- 
bution of holiday baskets, organized visitations to the ill, and 
general fundraising for Jewish and community causes. 

While B’nai Brith Canada never lost a voluntary commu- 
nity focus that combines direct member services, community 
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social service, support for youth, fundraising, and sports, after 
gaining its independent district status under B’nai B'rith Inter- 
national, Bnai Brith Canada began to assert itself as a repre- 
sentative organization of the Jewish community. Whether, as 
in the past, partnering with the Canadian Jewish Congress and 
other Jewish organizations on various community relations 
and Israel-related initiatives, or, as more recently, striking out 
on its own, B’nai Brith has been an active presence in defense 
of Jewish and human rights. Beginning with its human rights 
arm, the League for Human Rights (originally affiliated with 
the American B’nai Brith’s Anti-Defamation League), and 
more recently through a second body, the Institute for Inter- 
national Affairs, Bnai Brith Canada maintains a wide-rang- 
ing program of Jewish advocacy, including public education 
campaigns, political lobbying, liaising with government, and 
monitoring of anti-Jewish and anti-Israel propaganda and or- 
ganizations in Canada and internationally. 

Through its League for Human Rights, B’nai Brith Can- 
ada continues to focus on exposing and combating antisemitic 
activity in Canada. In the past this has included intervention 
in the courts and at human rights tribunals on a variety of 
matters relating to antisemitic hate groups and individuals. 
The League was significantly involved in supporting the hate 
propaganda prosecutions of Holocaust denier Ernst Zundel 
and Alberta teacher James Keegstra in the 1980s. Following 
the lead of its American sister organization, in 1983, the League 
also initiated an annual “audit” of antisemitic incidents tak- 
ing place across the country. Recently, in order to both assist 
victims as well as improve the tracking of such behavior, the 
organization established a 24/7 “anti-hate hotline” The 2003 
Audit reported 584 incidents, a 27.2% increase over the pre- 
vious year. 

A further aspect of the League for Human Rights’ work 
has been to promote the study of the Holocaust in Canada. 
This work has been hallmarked since 1986 by the organiza- 
tion’s Holocaust and Hope Educator's Program through which 
a select group of teachers from across Canada take part in a 
multifaceted program of lectures, visits to the sites of the Ho- 
locaust, and personal contact with survivors. 

The Institute for International Affairs monitors and re- 
sponds to issues relating to Jewish communities around the 
world. An important aspect of this work is to inform and ed- 
ucate the broader Canadian community on issues relating to 
Israel. Through fact-finding missions, public education, at- 
tendance at international conferences, and outreach to other 
groups, the Institute both advocates in support of Israel and 
works to inform Canadians on Israel-related matters. Included 
in this task is a program of political action, informing politi- 
cal leaders at all levels of government and the media of the 
significance of these issues from the perspective of the Cana- 
dian Jewish community. 

[Alan Shefman (2"¢ ed.)] 
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BNEI AKIVA (Heb. 82°?97713, “Sons of Akiva”), the youth 
movement of *Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi, named after the tanna 
R. *Akiva. It was founded in Jerusalem in 1929. Chief Rabbi 
Avraham Yizhak *Kook served as the spiritual leader of the 
movement. 

From the outset “Torah va-Avodah” (“Torah and Labor”), 
religion and pioneering - represented by the yeshivah and 
the kibbutz - were the two major guidelines of Bnei Akiva’s 
educational work and directed its activities. As early as 1931, 
two years after the establishment of the movement, the first 
attempt was made to found a Bnei Akiva kevuzah at Kefar 
Avraham (next to Petah Tikvah). The kevuzah became the 
center of the young movement, but it was a focal point with- 
out a circumference, as the movement was still weak organiza- 
tionally and educationally. After three years of economic and 
social difficulties, the kevuzah was disbanded. Following the 
failure of the first experiment, efforts were made to establish 
a training farm for members of Bnei Akiva. The cornerstone 
of a permanent settlement was laid in 1938, with the estab- 
lishment of a pioneers’ nucleus for training at Kefar Gideon. 
In 1940 the members of this group moved to *Tirat Zevi 
and *Sedeh Eliyahu, for further training. After another year, 
this group, together with another from a work camp at Nes 
Ziyyonah, established the kevuzah *Alummot near Netanyah 
as the first Bnei Akiva settlement of its kind. Two years later 
the group moved to Herzliyyah, and in 1947 it established its 
permanent home, Kibbutz Saad, in the northern Negev. By 
1970, the movement had succeeded in establishing six kevuzot, 
three moshavim, four *Nahal settlements, and 64 settlement 
groups throughout Israel. 

In the sphere of religious education, the movement estab- 
lished a yeshivah in 1940 at *Kefar ha-Roeh. It served as the 
basis for a network of Bnei Akiva yeshivot (high schools with 
intensive Torah studies programs in addition to general educa- 
tion) and later also for the ulpanot (girls high schools). Today 
there are 15 yeshivot Bnei Akiva and 9 ulpanot. These institu- 
tions introduced a new approach to the study of the Torah by 
the young generation, which aroused widespread interest in 
circles hitherto uninterested in religious education. Yeshivot 
Hesder, integrating Israel army service with periods of yeshiva 
learning, are also under the auspices of Yeshivot Bnei Akiva. 
By 1995, the movement had 300 branches, a large number of 
which were in new settlements, with a total of over 50,000 
members, increasing to 75,000 by 2004. The basic character- 
istics of a youth movement are found in Bnei Akiva. Scouting 
is cultivated, and each summer large camps are operated. The 
Passover school vacation is dedicated to hikes throughout the 
country. The movement also publishes literary material and 
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educational literature. Since 1936 the quarterly Zera’im has 
been published. After the Six-Day *War (1967), Bnei Akiva 
established Yeshivat ha-Kotel near the Western Wall, and 
members of the movement were the first to resettle within 
the walls of the Old City of Jerusalem. It also had two frame- 
works aimed at immigrant youth from Ethiopia and the for- 
mer Soviet Union and a project for young leadership in de- 
velopment towns. 

Bnei Akiva sponsors a variety of activities in the Diaspora 
through the dispatch of emissaries, the training of Diaspora 
leaders through seminars in Israel, and the establishment of 
branches in various countries. In 1954 the world framework 
of Bnei Akiva was established. In 1995 it had about 45,000 
members in close to 100 cities in the Diaspora. Hundreds of 
its graduates settled in Israel annually; hundreds of others go 
for a year’s training on settlements, and many join settlement 
groups of *Ha-Kibbutz ha-Dati. 


WEBSITE: www.bneiakiva.org. 
[Itzhak Goldshlag] 


BOARD OF DELEGATES OF AMERICAN ISRAELITES, 
organization representing the first successful attempt at orga- 
nizing American Jewry in furtherance of the civil and political 
rights of Jews, at home and abroad. The experiment lasted 20 
years, after which it was merged into the *Union of Ameri- 
can Hebrew Congregations (then the Seminary Association 
of America) as the Board of Delegates of Civil and Religious 
Rights. It was finally dissolved 66 years after its creation. 

The Board of Delegates was officially formed on in 1859 as 
a Jewish civil rights organization headquartered in New York 
City. Its establishment was partly in response to the 1858 case 
of Edgardo *Mortara, an Italian Jewish boy who had been kid- 
napped by papal authorities after his family’s maid had forc- 
ibly converted him; the Vatican would not return a baptized 
Catholic to his non-Catholic parents. Among its founders were 
New York City businessman Henry Hart, financier Isaac Selig- 
man, and philanthropist Samuel Myer Isaacs (see *Isaacs fam- 
ily), who served as secretary of the Board of Delegates until its 
absorption into the uaHc (whereupon he became president 
of the organization). The officers of the Board of Delegates in- 
cluded both civic and religious leaders: one of two elected vice 
presidents was Rabbi Isaac *Leeser of Philadelphia. 

‘The five primary objectives set forth in the Board of Del- 
egates’ constitution were (1) to gather statistical information 
regarding the Jews of the United States; (2) to be the arbiter of 
disputes between congregations, individuals, or public bod- 
ies, in lieu of their resorting to the courts; (3) to promote re- 
ligious education; (4) “to keep a watchful eye on occurrences 
at home and abroad, and see that the civil and religious rights 
of Israelites are not encroached on, and call attention of the 
proper authorities to the fact, should any such violation oc- 
cur”; and (5) to establish and maintain communication with 
other like-minded Jewish organizations throughout the world, 
and especially to establish a “thorough union among all the 
Israelites of the United States.” 
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BOARD OF DELEGATES OF AMERICAN ISRAELITES 


Accordingly, the Board of Delegates, whose members 
comprised individuals, organizations, and congregations, 
acted in a twofold capacity: as a central umbrella organization 
for American Jews and as a relief agency for Jews abroad. 

In the U.S., the Board was instrumental in arranging the 
appointment of the first Jewish military chaplain — in 1862, to 
the Union Army during the Civil War - and was the first body 
to collect and record information about the history and size 
of American synagogues. It also encouraged congregational 
schools and established two institutions of higher learning - 
the Educational Alliance and Hebrew Technical Institute in 
New York and Maimonides College in Philadelphia — to train 
Jewish teachers. 

In addition, the Board of Delegates functioned as a sort 
of “anti-defamation league.” It denounced General Ulysses S. 
Grant’s 1862 Order No. 11 expelling Jews from Tennessee, as 
well as Major General Benjamin Franklin Butler's accusations 
that Jews were looters and liars. Grant’s order was rescinded, 
and Butler issued a public apology for his comments. In 1872, 
the Board of Delegates was also successful - after protesting 
to the U.S. Commissioner of Education — in forcing the City 
College of New York to rescind its policy of scheduling ex- 
aminations on Saturdays, the Jewish Sabbath. 

Internationally, in 1860, the Board of Delegates joined 
the *Alliance Israélite Universelle, which had been formed 
that year as a central clearinghouse of information and ac- 
tion based in Paris to monitor the plight of Jews worldwide 
and advance their civil rights. Together with its counterpart 
councils in England, France, Austria, and Romania, the Board 
of Delegates assisted Jews throughout the Americas, Europe 
(particularly Romania), North Africa, and the Middle East 
(where Jerusalem and other cities in the Holy Land were un- 
der the governance of Ottoman Palestine). 

Although the Board of Delegates enjoyed some success 
in the United States, factional and ideological conflict weak- 
ened its effectiveness domestically, especially when it came 
to sponsoring initiatives in the realm of education. (Indeed, 
some organizations had opposed the creation of the Board of 
Delegates in the first place.) The major focus of the Board’s 
activity, therefore, became the human rights and emancipa- 
tion of Jews in countries like Morocco, Turkey, Romania, and 
Palestine. 

One of the Board of Delegates’ lobbying triumphs re- 
sulted in the appointment of Benjamin E *Peixotto as United 
States Consul to Romania, in an effort to alleviate official per- 
secution of Romanian Jewry. Peixotto's well-publicized tenure 
in Bucharest (1870-76) contributed to the lessening of antise- 
mitic legislation and pogroms. In 1872, the Board of Delegates 
sent representatives to attend its first international conference 
on an issue concerning the Jewish people: a meeting in Brus- 
sels to discuss the predicament of Romanian Jews. 

The plight of Romania's Jews also presented the Board of 
Delegates with the difficult problem of how to handle the ques- 
tion of Jewish immigration to the United States. In this case, 
the Board pressed for increased immigration; at other times, 
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BOARD OF DEPUTIES OF BRITISH JEWS 


however, it argued for restricting immigration only to persons 
possessing certain qualifications. In 1873, the Board, via the 
Alliance, provided the Russian government with statistical and 
employment information on various aspects of Jewish life in 
America, particularly the integration of Jewish citizens. 

The Board of Delegates also supported Jewish causes 
in the Holy Land; it contributed funds to such enterprises as 
the Mikveh Israel Agricultural School in Jaffa and the Jewish 
Hospital in Jerusalem and urged the U.S. government to in- 
tercede with Palestine’s Ottoman Turkish rulers in defense of 
the rights of the Jewish minority. 

[Bezalel Gordon (2™4 ed.)] 


BOARD OF DEPUTIES OF BRITISH JEWS, representa- 
tive organization of British Jewry. The institution dates from 
1760, when the Sephardi committee of deputados presented 
a “loyal address” to George 111 and were reproached by the 
Ashkenazi community for acting independently. Both com- 
munities then agreed to consult together on matters of mutual 
interest. Thereafter meetings were intermittent until in 1835 a 
constitution was adopted. At this time the Board’s represen- 
tative status was recognized by the government. In 1838, Sir 
Moses *Montefiore became president and, apart from a brief 
interval, held office until 1874. He opposed representation for 
the Reform community, which was only achieved in 1886, a 
year after his death. Membership was based on synagogues, 
London and provincial, and it was not until the present cen- 
tury that representatives of other communal organizations 
were added. 

In the 19" century, the Board was active in the struggle 
for political emancipation; in protecting persecuted Jewish 
communities overseas, to which end the good offices of the 
British government were enlisted; in ensuring that Jews were 
absolved from the effects of economic legislation designed to 
prevent Sunday work; in safeguarding Jewish interests with 
regard to marriage, divorce, and religious practice generally. 
It also appointed synagogal marriage secretaries which legal- 
ized weddings and, after 1881, was active in projects to inte- 
grate the Russo-Polish immigrants. 

In 1878, the Board and the Anglo-Jewish Association 
formed a Conjoint Foreign Committee, which operated suc- 
cessfully until discredited by its anti-Zionist line in 1917, 
when it disbanded. Reconstituted in 1918 as the Joint For- 
eign Committee, it continued until the Board was “captured” 
by a well-organized Zionist caucus and Selig *Brodetsky be- 
came president in 1943. With this coup the domination by the 
Anglo-Jewish “aristocracy” came to an end. 

The Board has been prominent for many decades in 
protecting and defending the rights of the Jews of the United 
Kingdom; in monitoring and countering antisemitism; in as- 
sisting Jews in all parts of the world; and in promoting Isra- 
el’s right to live in peace and security with her neighbors. The 
Board's role as the representative voice of the Jewish commu- 
nity in the United Kingdom is acknowledged by government 
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and the media. The Board is guided on religious matters by 
its ecclesiastical authorities (namely the chief rabbi and the 
communal rabbi of the Spanish and Portuguese Jews Congre- 
gation) and is obliged by its constitution to consult with the 
religious leaders of other groupings which do not recognize 
these ecclesiastical authorities. 

The Board today consists of about 350 members repre- 
senting synagogue and other communal organizations in the 
United Kingdom. The Deputies are elected by the individual 
constituencies every three years, and they in turn elect from 
among themselves a president, three vice presidents, and a 
treasurer who may hold office for two terms. 

The Board works through elected committees — Law, 
Parliamentary and General Purposes; Israel; Foreign Affairs; 
Education, Youth and Information; Defense and Group Re- 
lations; Public Relations; and Finance - which meet regu- 
larly and submit reports for discussion at the monthly ple- 
nary meetings of the Deputies. Administrative matters are 
attended to by the chief executive and a professional staff of 
about 30. 

For many years its offices were at Woburn House in Up- 
per Woburn Place, London, but its offices are currently located 
nearby in Bloomsbury Square. While the Board of Deputies 
has been criticized on a variety of grounds, it is still almost 
always regarded by official bodies and the media as represent- 
ing the official Jewish viewpoint on public issues. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Board of Deputies Annual Report; C.H.L. 
Emanuel, A Century and a Half of Jewish History (1910); V.D. Lip- 
man (ed.), Three Centuries of Anglo-Jewish History (1961), index s.v. 
Deputies; L. Stein, Balfour Declaration (1961), index; Brotman, in: J. 
Gould and S. Esh (eds.), Jewish Life in Modern Britain (1964); AJYB, 58 
(1957), index; Lehmann, Nova Bibl, index; Roth, England, 222f., 251-5. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.Alderman, Modern British Jewry (1992), 
index; A. Newman, The Board of Deputies of British Jews 1760-1985: 


A Brief Survey (1987). 
[Vivian David Lipman] 


BOAS, Dutch banking family, prominent in The Hague in 
the 18» century. The founder of the family, HYMAN (or Abra- 
ham; 1662-1747) was settled in The Hague by 1701. In 1743 he 
sold his business in jewelry, gold, and textiles for the sum of 
80,200 florins to his son TOBIAS (1696-1782), who became 
one of the most important bankers in the Netherlands. He 
loaned huge sums to the Dutch government and to other 
European rulers. His children married into the families of 
the *Court Jews *Gompertz, *Wertheimer, *Oppenheimer, 
and Kann, with whom he had business relations. Tobias was 
strictly Orthodox, supported Jewish scholars, and sponsored 
the publishing of their works. On several occasions he acted 
as shtadlan, representing Jewish interests, in which he was fa- 
cilitated by his connections with European royalty. As such 
he took an active part in organizing Dutch and British diplo- 
matic intervention to prevent the expulsion of the Jews from 
*Prague (1744-45). His sons ABRAHAM and SIMON contin- 
ued his banking activities. Under the economic stress of the 
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American War of Independence and the French Revolution, 
however, the firm went bankrupt in 1792. Its failure seriously 
affected the prosperity of the Jewish community, which was 
determined by the family during the entire 18 century, since 
there was always one individual from the family among the 
official leaders. For many years Tobias financed the employ- 
ment of the rabbi of the community, Saul Halevi. The family 
is frequently mentioned in Jewish and non-Jewish memoirs 
of the period, from the travel diary of H.J.D. *Azulai to the 
autobiography of Casanova. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.S. van Zuiden, De Hoogduitsche Joden in 
's Gravenhage (1913), passim; H.J.D. Azulai, Maal Tov ha-Shalem 
(1934), 153-5, 159. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: I.B. van Crefeld, in: Mis- 
jpoge, 10 (1997), 49-66. 
[Jozeph Michman (Melkman) /Stefan Litt (24 ed.)] 


BOAS, ABRAHAM TOBIAS (1842-1923), Australian rabbi. 
Boas, the son of a rabbi, was born in Amsterdam and gradu- 
ated there at the theological seminary. He lived in England 
before immigrating to Adelaide, South Australia, as minister 
of the Hebrew Congregation in 1870, retiring in 1918. While 
his main interest was education, Boas was also active in civic 
affairs. He obtained recognition of the Jewish community as a 
denomination entitled to representation at official functions. 
He introduced the triennial reading of the Law but later re- 
verted to traditional usage. 

His son ISAAC HERBERT (1878-1955) was an Australian 
timber technologist of international repute. Born in Adelaide 
and educated there and in Perth, Western Australia, Boas was 
an academic and industrial chemist before joining the govern- 
ment’s scientific sector. He perfected a method for utilizing 
the vast eucalyptus reserves for industry. From 1928 to 1944 
he was chief of the division of forest products, the Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Research Organization (cs1Ro), lo- 
cated in Melbourne. During this period his laboratory earned 
worldwide recognition. Boas served as president of the Royal 
Australian Chemical Institute. After his death the timber tech- 
nology research station at Ilanot, Israel, was named for him. 
Boas was active in the Jewish community, serving as president 
of the Jewish Welfare Society and the St. Kilda Hebrew Con- 
gregation in Melbourne. 

Another son, HAROLD BOAS (1883-1980), was a distin- 
guished architect and town planner in Perth, Western Aus- 
tralia. In the period immediately after World War 11, he was 
one of the main leaders in last-ditch efforts by acculturated 
sectors of the Australian Jewish community to oppose the cre- 
ation of the State of Israel. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Rosenberg, “Abraham Tobias Boas,” 
in: [Sydney] Great Synagogue Congregational Journal (1970); W.D. 
Rubinstein, “The Australian Jewish Outlook and the Last Phase of 
Opposition to ‘Political Zionisn’ in Australia, 1947-1948,” in: W.D. 
Rubinstein (ed.), Jews in the Sixth Continent (1987); H.L. Rubinstein, 
Australia I, 305-6, index. 


[Israel Porush / William D. Rubinstein (24 ed.)] 
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BOAS, FRANZ (1858-1942), U.S. anthropologist who estab- 
lished anthropology as an academic discipline in the U.S.A. 
Born in Minden, Germany, he taught geography at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, which led to his Arctic expedition to Baf- 
fin Island in 1883-84. Gradually his interest in anthropology 
overtook his interest in cultural geography and in 1885 he 
became assistant in Bastian’s Museum fuer Voelkerkunde in 
Berlin. Boas developed a major interest in North Pacific cul- 
ture, which in 1886 took him to British Columbia where he 
began the study of the Kwakiutl Indians, a subject in which 
he retained a lifelong interest. In 1887 he settled in New York 
City, and worked as an assistant editor of Science primarily in 
geography. After some teaching he became affiliated with the 
American Museum of Natural History, where he served as 
curator of ethnology 1901-05. In 1899 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of anthropology at Columbia University. 

After his monograph on the Central Eskimo (1888) he 
planned and participated in the Jesup North Pacific expedi- 
tion. He developed into an authority on the Northwest Pacific 
coast, the Eskimo and Kwakiutl cultures, American Indian 
languages, and Mexican archaeology where he was among 
the first to apply stratographic excavations. 

In effect he restructured anthropology into a modern 
science committed to rigorous empirical method and the 
fundamental idea of the relative autonomy of the phenom- 
ena of culture. 

In Boas’ view, neither race nor geographical setting have 
the primary role in forming human beings. Culture is the be- 
havioral environment which forms the patterns of thought, 
feeling, and behavior, producing habits which are an internal- 
ization of traditional group patterns. 

In the field of linguistics his studies of American Indian 
languages and his contributions to modern linguistic tech- 
niques in both phonetics and morphology virtually defined 
American linguistic anthropology. 

Boas’ studies of race and environmental factors, employ- 
ing innovative biometric techniques, moved physical anthro- 
pology from static taxonomy to a dynamic biosocial perspec- 
tive. Proceeding to refine the concept of race based on the 
notion of a permanent stability of bodily forms, he stressed 
the influence of environmental factors of human cultural life 
in modifying anatomy and physiology. In this labor his early 
training in physics and mathematics was of great use to him 
in his important investigations of changes in cranial and other 
measurements in children of immigrants. Thus his Changes 
in Bodily Form of Descendants of Immigrants (1912), which 
measured some 18,000 individuals, comparing European im- 
migrant parents and their children in New York City, dem- 
onstrated significant changes in cephalic measurements. He 
also carried forward pioneer longitudinal studies in human 
growth and biometrical genetics. 

After a lifetime in scientific endeavor and public teaching 
regarding the dangers of racism, he participated in various ef- 
forts on behalf of intellectuals persecuted by the Nazi regime 
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BOAS, FREDERICK SAMUEL 


and personally made it possible for many refugees to escape 
to freedom, while emigration was still possible. 

His major works include: Anthropology and Modern Life 
(19327); Race, Language and Culture (1940); Race and Demo- 
cratic Society (1945); Primitive Art (1951); The Mind of Primi- 
tive Man (1965°); The Central Eskimo (U.S. Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology, Sixth Annual Report 1884-85 (1888), 399-669; 
issued in paperback, 1964); and Ethnology of the Kwakiutl (35 
Annual Report 1913-14 (1921), 41-1481). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.J. Herskovitz, Franz Boas, the Science 
of Man in the Making (1953), incl. bibl.; R.H. Lowie, in: National 
Academy of Sciences, Washington, Biographical Memoirs, 24 (1947), 
303-22, incl. bibl.; A. Kardiner and E. Preble (eds.), They Studied Man 
(1961), 134-59; A. Lesser, in: IESS, 2 (1968), 99-110, incl. bibl.; M.B. 
Emeneau, in: T.A. Sebeok (ed.), Portraits of Linguists (1966), 122-7; 
R. Jakobson, in: ibid., 127-39. 

[Ephraim Fischoff] 


BOAS, FREDERICK SAMUEL (1862-1957), literary scholar. 
Boas was professor of English at Queen's College, Belfast Uni- 
versity (1901-05) and specialized in Shakespearean and Eliza- 
bethan studies. His works include Christopher Marlowe (1940) 
and introductions to Tudor and Stuart drama. Boas was a 
well-known Shakespearian scholar who first applied the term 
“problem plays” to Shakespeare's later comedies. His son, Guy 
Boas, was a prominent contributor to Punch. 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 


BOAS, GEORGE (1891-1980), U.S. philosopher, a major 
figure in the history of ideas movement in America. From 
1924 to 1957 he was professor of philosophy at Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore. He also served as chairman of the phi- 
losophy department. His major studies were in the areas of 
esthetics, the history of thought, and French philosophy. He 
also translated several works from French. Boas was on the 
board of editors of the Journal of the History of Ideas, from its 
inception in 1945 until his death. In 1953, at the height of the 
McCarthy period, Boas helped edit Lattimore the Scholar, in 
defense of Owen Lattimore, who was under attack. 

His major writings include The Happy Beast in French 
Thought of the 17" Century (1933), A Primer for Critics (1947), 
Essays on Primitivism (1948), Wingless Pegasus (1950), The 
Mind’s Road to God: Bonaventura (1953), Dominant Themes 
of Modern Philosophy (1957), The Inquiring Mind (1959), Ra- 
tionalism in Greek Philosophy (1961), The Heaven of Invention 
(1962), The Challenge of Science (1965), The Cult of Childhood 
(1966), The Limits of Reason (1968), The History of Ideas: An 
Introduction (1969), and Vox Populi: Essays in the History of an 
Idea (1969). A collection of Boas’ essays, entitled Primitivism 
& Related Ideas in the Middle Ages, was published in 1997. 


[Richard H. Popkin / Ruth Beloff (2"¢ ed.)] 
BOAS, HENRIETTE (1911-2001), Dutch classical scholar and 


journalist. Boas was born in Amsterdam, the eldest daughter 
of Dr. Marcus Boas (1879-1940), a learned private teacher of 
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classics. She studied Ancient History, Greek and Latin and 
wrote her Ph.D. dissertation on Aeneas’ Arrival in Latium 
(1938) at the University of Amsterdam. From February to 
May 1940 she was in Paris doing research, and from there she 
managed to get to London, where she worked in the Dutch 
section of the BBC. From 1947 till 1951 she lived in Palestine/ 
Israel and wrote for various newspapers. After her return to 
the Netherlands she worked as a correspondent for the Israeli 
newspapers Haaretz and the Jerusalem Post and the English 
weekly Jewish Chronicle. 

Between 1959 and 1981 she taught Greek and Latin at 
various schools in Holland. She continued to write for the 
above newspapers and in Dutch she contributed to Aleh, the 
quarterly of Dutch immigrants in Israel, and to Jewish peri- 
odicals in the Netherlands. She wrote on Dutch topics in the 
first edition and Year Books of the Encyclopaedia Judaica as 
well as for the American Jewish Yearbook (1987-99). She also 
participated in symposia and lectured on Dutch Jewish liter- 
ary and historical topics. 

The Dr. Henriette Boas Stichting (Amsterdam) estab- 
lished the Dr. Henriette Boas Prize for journalists and other 
popular writers who make outstanding achievements in the 
field of Dutch Jewish history and culture. Shaul Kesslassi and 
Daphne Meijer made a documentary film about her life called 
Ik lees de krant met een schaar (NIK-Media, Hilversum, De- 


cember 2004). 
[EJ. Hoogewoud (2™ ed.)] 


BOAZ (Heb. 7¥2), the son of Salmah, great-grandfather of 
King David. Boaz was descended from Nahshon, the son of 
Amminadab (Ruth 4:20-22; 1 Chron. 2:10-15), prince of the 
tribe of Judah in the generation of the wilderness (Num. 1:7). 
He lived in Beth-Lehem in the time of the Judges and is de- 
scribed as a “man of substance,’ that is, a wealthy landowner 
employing many young men and women on his estate (Ruth 
2:1). *Ruth, the Moabite daughter-in-law of Naomi, came to 
glean in his fields, and Boaz expressed his appreciation for her 
kindness and devotion to the widowed Naomi. Being a kins- 
man of Elimelech, Ruth’s late father-in-law, Boaz undertook to 
redeem the latter’s inheritance. He then married Ruth (ibid., 
2:11-12; 3:12; 4:1-15). 

[Nahum M. Sarna] 
In the Aggadah 
Boaz was a prince of Israel (Ruth R. 5:15) and the head of the 
bet din of Beth-Lehem. He is, therefore, sometimes identified 
with the judge Ibzan of Beth-Lehem (Judg. 12:8) who lost his 
sixty children during his lifetime (BB 91a). Ruth and Naomi 
arrived in Beth-Lehem on the day on which Boaz’ wife was 
buried (ibid.). He had a vision that Ruth would be the an- 
cestress of David (Shab. 113b). When Ruth told him that as a 
Moabite she was excluded from marrying him (Deut. 23:4), 
Boaz responded that this prohibition applied only to the males 
of Moab and not to the females (Ruth R. 4:1). Although a 
prince, Boaz himself supervised the threshing of the grain and 
slept in the barn in order to prevent profligacy (Ruth R. 5:15). 
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When awakened by Ruth, he believed her to be a devil, and 
only after touching her hair was he convinced to the contrary 
since devils are bald (Ruth R. 6:1). The six measures of barley 
which he gave her were a symbol of her destiny to become the 
ancestress of six pious men, among them David and the Mes- 
siah (Sanh. 93a-b). Boaz was 80 years old and Ruth 40 when 
they married (Ruth R. 6:2), and although he died the day after 
the wedding (Mid. Ruth, Zuta 4:13), their union was blessed 
with a child, Obed, David’s grandfather. In recognition of his 
merits, certain customs that Boaz originated were retained 
and received heavenly approval - the use of the Divine name 
in greeting one’s fellow man (Ruth 2:4; Ber. 9:5) and the cer- 
emony of pronouncing benedictions on a bridal couple in the 
presence of ten men (Ket. 7a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Yeivin, in: Eretz Israel, 5 (1958), 97-104; 
W. Rudolph, Ruth (19627), 36; J.A. Montgomery, in: JQR, 25 (1934/35), 
265; R.B.Y. Scott, in: JBL, 58 (1939), 143ff.; M. Burrows, ibid., 59 (1940), 
445-6; EF. Dijkema, in: Nieuw Theologisch Tijdschrift, 24 (1953), 111-8; 
EM, 2 (1965), 282-3 (incl. bibl.). IN THE AGGADAH: Ginzberg, Leg- 
ends, 4 (1947), 30-34; 6 (1946), 187-94. 


BOBE-MAYSE, Yiddish expression for a fantastic or incred- 
ible tale. The term is based on the title of the Yiddish chivalric 
romance that Elijah *Levita adapted from the Tuscan Buovo 
dAntona (based on the original 14"*-century Anglo-Norman 
Boeuve de Haumton). This work, popular among Ashkenazi 
Jews, originally appeared as Bovo D’Antona and was subse- 
quently printed as *Bove-Bukh; in later *chapbook editions 
it was titled Bove-Mayse (mayse, “tale”). The similarity of Bove 
to Bobe (Yid. “grandmother’) led to the substitution of Bobe- 
Mayse for Bove-Mayse, and to the use of the former expres- 
sion for any “grandmother's tale” (i.e., incredible story), with 
no connection to the original romance. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zedner, in: HB, 6 (1863), 22-23; Zedner, 
Cat, 94; N.B. Minkoff, Elye Bokher un Zayn Bove Bukh (1950) ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ch. Shmeruk, Prokim fun der Yidisher Literatur- 
Geshikhte (1988), 154-56. 


[Sol Liptzin / Jean Baumgarten (24 ed.)] 


BOBER, ROBERT (1931-_), French writer and director of 
documentary films. Bober was born in Berlin in 1931, but the 
family fled with the rise of the Nazi regime in 1933 and settled 
in working-class neighborhoods of Paris. Bober left school 
early, just after completing the “Certificat d’Etudes Primaires” 
(end of primary school), and worked successively as a tailor, 
a potter, and an assistant for film director Francois Truffaut. 
Since being hired by French public television as a film direc- 
tor in 1967, he directed over 100 documentary films covering 
a variety of domains, some of them with renowned journalist 
and producer Pierre Dumayet, including portraits of 19**-and 
20th-century French writers (Balzac, Flaubert, Proust, Valery, 
Dubillard, Queneau) or artists (Van Gogh, Alechinsky). A 
more intimate side of his work is connected to his own story 
as a Jewish refugee of Polish descent, born in Germany, who 
managed to live through the Holocaust: Refugie provenant 
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dAllemagne, dorigine polonaise (1975-76) exemplifies this 
search for his roots, which Bober traces back to Radom, in 
Poland. Several of Bober’s films deal with Ashkenazi Jewish 
culture and yiddishkeit (Sholem Aleikhem, 1967; Martin Bu- 
ber), or with the permanence of memory and remembrance 
(The Generation After, 1970-71). Photography was thus im- 
portant to him, as a witness to a vanished or vanishing 
past. Bober was awarded a grand prize for lifetime achieve- 
ment by the Societé Civile des Auteurs Multimedia in 1991. 
Subsequently he published two outstanding and deeply au- 
tobiographical novels, Quoi de neuf sur la guerre? (1993), and 
Berg et Beck (1999), the first one set in a Jewish-owned clothing 
factory, the second in a Jewish educational facility, both of 
them in the immediate aftermath of World War 11 and both 
dealing in a very sensitive and low-key manner, yet power- 
fully, with Holocaust memories and the difficult way back to 
normal life for ordinary working people whose lives had been 
shattered. Both novels have been successfully adapted for 
stage. 

Bober shared with writer George *Perec a similar per- 
sonal history (Perec dealt with the Holocaust in the novel W 
ou le souvenir denfance), as well as with a childhood in the 
same eastern neighborhoods of Paris (the rue Vilin, which was 
the setting of an unfinished work-in-progress by Perec, mix- 
ing photography and text, became the subject of Bober’s En 
remontant la rue Vilin, a tribute to Perec which won the silver 
prize at the FIPA contest in 1993). Together they worked on a 
documentary film, Recits d’Ellis Island (1986), where, though 
not directly confronting the Holocaust, they dealt with stories 
of wandering and exile echoing their own stories. 

[Dror Franck Sullaper (2™4 ed.)] 


BOBOV, hasidic group that began with Solomon *Halberstam 
(1847-1905), who lived in the Galcian town of Bobowa. Solo- 
mon was the grandson of Rabbi Hayyim of Sanz, founder of 
the Sanzer hasidim. Solomon enjoyed great popularity among 
the young people in his area, whom flocked to hear his Torah 
and to seek his counsel. He is credited with starting the first 
yeshivah in Poland. He was succeeded by his son Ben Zion 
Halberstam (1874-1941). Ben Zion continued his father’s work 
in education. By the beginning of World War 11, he had es- 
tablished 60 satellite yeshivot, with the yeshivah in Bobov as 
the center. Ben Zion, along with two of his sons, two sons- 
in-law, and his daughters perished at the hands of the Nazis 
in the Holocaust. His son Solomon (1908-2000) managed to 
escape the Nazis by fleeing to Italy. Immediately after the war, 
Solomon made his way to New York City. He settled first in 
Manhattan, then moved to Crown Heights in Brooklyn, and 
finally to Boro Park in Brooklyn, where he remained. Boro 
Park continued to be the world center of the Bobover hasidim 
and the home of the rebbe. At the end of World War 11, only 
300 Bobover hasidim remained. Solomon managed to obtain 
visas for them as well as for hundreds of orphans who were in 
the Italian transfer camps to join him in America. These or- 
phans were among the very first students enrolled in the new 
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Bobover schools in America. One of the first educational insti- 
tutions started by Solomon was a trade school in Manhattan. 
‘The purpose was to teach hasidic refugees marketable skills so 
they could earn a living. These schools were the beginning of a 
network of Bobov schools and yeshivot that currently stretches 
from Brooklyn to Toronto, Canada, to London, to Antwerp, 
and to Israel. They are the hallmark of a remarkable rebuild- 
ing of Bobov hasidism from a few hundred to well over 20,000 
hasidim around the world. Some estimate that there were as 
many as 100,000 Bobov hasidim at the turn of the century. 
There were approximately 7,000 men and women in Bobover 
schools in America. In Israel, there was a Bobov community 
just outside Bat Yam, as well as large yeshivot in Jerusalem and 
Bene-Berak. The Israeli branch pursues a non-confrontational 
but non-Zionist stance vis-a-vis the Israeli government. Their 
sons do not serve in the IDE. 

Throughout his tenure as rebbe, Solomon steered clear 
of the disputes that have marred the relationships between 
other hasidic groups. He was also very actively involved in 
the lives of his hasidim, attending innumerable bar mitz- 
vahs, weddings, and circumcisions. At the time of his death 
in 2000, Bobov was one of the three largest hasidic groups 
(with Lubavitch and Satmar). Solomon was succeeded by his 
son Naftali (1931-2005), who, during his last years, was con- 
stantly ill. He did not leave a son to succeed him; thus a dis- 
pute broke out on the day of his funeral as to who would be 
the next rebbe, his younger half-brother, Benzion, or his son- 
in-law, Mordechai Unger. Benzion gained the upper hand; 
however, it remained to be seen if there would be a split in 
the Bobov hasidic group. 

Solomon Halberstam, the first American Bobover rebbe, 
published a two-volume compilation of his father’s comments 
on the Pentateuch and the holidays, titled Sefer Kedushat Zion 
(1994). His own comments on the high holy days were pub- 
lished posthumously, entitled Siah Shelomo (2002). Over the 
years, Bobov published numerous small monographs (kun- 
tresim) on a wide variety of topics, including all of the holi- 
days and various books of the Bible. They also published a 
number of biographies of their rebbes, especially the first two, 
who lived in Europe (see bibliography). At one point, they also 
published a Bobov telephone book, listing their numerous in- 
stitutions around the world. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.S. Belcove-Shalin, in: New World Hasidim 
(1995), 205-36; S. Epstein, in: ibid., 237-55; D. Gliksman, Nor the Moon 
by Night: The Survival of the Chassidic Dynasty of Bobov (1997); A. 
Twerski and B. Twerski, in: Jewish Observer 33:8 (Oct. 2000), 10-21; 
Toledot Admorei Bobov (1981); H.D. Bakan, Shir ha-Maalot le-She- 
lomo (1999); A. Sorski, Hekhal Bobov: Perakim be-Divrei ha-Yamim 
ve-Toroteihem shel Avot ha-Shoshelet (1986); Zion be-Mar Tivkeh: 
Osef Maamarei Taaniyyah ve-Tamrurim ve-Divrei Zikaron... Maran 
Shelomo Halberstam (2004); S. Lipman, in: The Jewish Week (Aug. 
11, 2000); Forum van de joden van Antwerpen, vol. 111 (Apr. 1, 2005), 
29-31; WEBSITES: http://encyclopedia.thefreedictionary.com/Bobov; 
http://www.nyc-architecture.com/wBG/wbg-jewish.htm; http://www. 
consultmi.com/bobov. 

[David Derovan (24 ed.)] 
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BOBROVY KUT, Jewish agricultural settlement in Niko- 
layev district, Ukraine. It was established in 1807 with pri- 
vate funds and settled by families from Mogilev, Belorussia. 
The settlement numbered 406 Jews in 1810, and 165 families 
in 1815 (416 men and 327 women). Additional families were 
transferred there in 1825, 1837, and 1841, and the settlement 
numbered 1,184 in 1849, 1,248 in 1897, and over 2,000 in 1926, 
but dropped to 600 (136 families) in 1936. Under the Soviet 
government, Bobrovy Kut was incorporated in the autono- 
mous Jewish district of Kalinindorf and like the other Jewish 
agricultural settlements traversed many vicissitudes. It suf- 
fered years of hunger, was changed into a kolkhoz, and un- 
derwent “internationalization” (i.e., admission of non-Jews). 
The Jewish settlers were often accused of being “petit-bour- 
geois,’ nationalists, or Zionists. Many of the younger settlers 
were arrested and deported, while most of the older ones left. 
A Yiddish school was in operation in the 1930s. Bobrovy Kut 
was occupied by the Germans on August 27, 1941. They soon 
murdered 850 Jews from the village and its environs, and in 
September 300 from the surrounding kolkhozes. Bobrozy Kut 
was the birthplace of the poet S. *Frug. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: V.N. Nikitin, Yevrei Zemledeltsy 1807-1887 
(1887); J. Lestschinsky, Ha-Yehudim be-Rusyah ha-Sovyetit (1943), 
163-72; Gurshtein, in: Hakla’im Yehudim be-Arvot Rusyah (1965), 
383-6. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: PK Ukrainah, s.v. 


[Shmuel Spector (2"¢ ed.)] 


BOBRUISK, capital of Bobruisk district, Belarus; became 
part of Russia after the second partition of Poland in 1793. 
Jewish settlement there is first mentioned at the end of the 
17 century. The kehillah of Bobruisk was included in the ju- 
risdiction of the township of Smilovichi (see *Councils of the 
Lands). Three hundred and fifty-nine Jewish poll taxpayers are 
recorded in Bobruisk in 1766. The community increased ap- 
preciably after Bobruisk’s accession to Russia. The supply of 
provisions to the garrison of the large fortress built there at the 
beginning of the 19» century became a major source of Jew- 
ish employment. Toward the middle of the 19** century, Jews 
also took part in lumbering activities, since Bobruisk became 
an important lumber center, where timber from the adjacent 
forests was rafted or entrained to southern Russia or the Baltic 
ports. The Jewish population numbered 4,702 in 1847; 8,861 
in 1861; 20,760 in 1897 (60% of the total); and 25,876 (61%) in 
1914. It dropped to 21,558 Jews (42%) in 1926 and rose again 
to 26,703 (total 84,078) in 1939. 

There were numerous yeshivot in Bobruisk. Distin- 
guished rabbis who officiated there included leaders of *Habad 
Hasidim (Mordecai Baruch Ettinger, Hillel of Paritch, Shema- 
riah Noah Schneerson) as well as mitnaggedim (Jacob David 
Willowski (Ridbaz), and Raphael Shapiro, afterward head 
of the Volozhin yeshivah). The Hebrew author M. Rabinson 
served as “government-appointed” rabbi from 1911. Toward 
the end of the 19 century, Bobruisk became a center of cul- 
tural and political activity for Belorussian Jewry in which both 
the Zionist and radical wings were prominent. The publishing 
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house of Jacob Cohen Ginsburg became celebrated through- 
out Russia. The “model” heder, established in 1900, provided 
comprehensive Hebrew instruction and did much to raise the 
standard of Hebrew education. A popular Jewish library was 
also opened there. After its founding, Bobruisk became one 
of the main bases of the *Bund; in 1898 its clandestine print- 
ing press was seized in Bobruisk by the police. 

After World War 1, the Jewish population suffered from 
the frequent changes of government during the civil war and 
the Soviet-Polish war (1918-21). Subsequently, Jewish activities 
ceased. J. Ginsburg and other publishers continued to print 
prayer books and other religious publications in Bobruisk un- 
til 1928; the last work of Jewish religious literature to be pub- 
lished in the Soviet Union, Yagdil Torah, was printed in Bo- 
bruisk. A network of 12 Jewish schools giving instruction in 
Yiddish was established in Bobruisk after the 1917 Revolution, 
enrolling 3,000 pupils in 1936 and functioning until 1939. Bo- 
bruisk was occupied by the Germans on June 28, 1941. Seven 
thousand succeeded in fleeing but 3,500 Jews were murdered 
at the beginning of July and 800 men on August 5 after sup- 
posedly being taken to a labor camp. A ghetto was established 
in an open field near the airport. On November 7, 1941, 20,000 
Jews were sent from there to their deaths. Another 5,281 Jews 
were later executed after they refused to wear the yellow badge 
and report for forced labor. Small groups fled to the forests, 
where they joined Soviet partisan units. The Jewish popula- 
tion increased after the war, and was estimated at 30,000 in 
the 1970s and 10,000 in 1989. There was no synagogue under 
the Soviets, the last one having been closed in 1959, but there 
were said to be underground minyanim. There was a separate 
Jewish cemetery. Most of the Jews emigrated in the 1990s as 
the Jewish population of Belarus dropped by over 75%, but 
Jewish life begain to revive with a synagogue, day school, and 
Sunday school in operation. Bobruisk was the birthplace of 
Pauline *Wengeroff, I. *Nissenbaum, Berl *Katznelson, David 
*Shimoni, Yizhak *Tabenkin, Kadish *Luz, and Y. *Tunkel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Slutsky (ed.), Sefer Bobruisk (Heb. and 
Yid., 1967). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Life, s.v. 

[Yehuda Slutsky / Shmuel Spector (274 ed.)] 


BOBTELSKY, MORDEKHAI (Max; 1890-1965), Israel inor- 
ganic chemist and pioneer of heterometry, born in Vladislavov 
(Naumiestis), Lithuania. Bobtelsky taught at Orel and Vitebsk 
(1916-1922). He worked with Fritz *Haber in Berlin, and then 
in a large inorganic chemicals factory in Aussig (Usti nad 
Labem), Czechoslovakia. He went to Palestine in 1925 as chief 
chemist of Palestine Potash Ltd. and joined Hebrew Univer- 
sity, Jerusalem (1927), becoming professor of inorganic and 
analytical chemistry in 1937. Many of his writings were de- 
voted to heterometry. 


°BOCCACCIO, GIOVANNI (1313-1375), Italian author, 
whose greatest work, I] Decamerone, contains a number of 
Jewish elements. The son of a Florentine merchant, Boccac- 
cio was apprenticed in his youth to a merchant in Naples and 
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may have come into contact with some of the Jews who were 
flourishing in Neapolitan commerce at that time. He later in- 
troduced Jews into two of the early tales of the Decameron (the 
second and third story of the “First Day” of the cycle). Boc- 
caccio summarized the second story as follows: “Abraham, a 
Jew, at the instance of Jehannot de Chevigny, goes to the court 
of Rome, and having marked the evil life of the clergy, returns 
to Paris and becomes a Christian” (because God would toler- 
ate such conduct only in followers of the true faith). His sum- 
mary of the third story is “Melchisedech, a Jew, by a story of 
three rings, averts a great danger with which he was menaced 
by Saladin.” He uses the character of Abraham to criticize the 
contemporary ecclesiastical establishment and the corruption 
of the clergy, and that of Melchisedech to praise human wis- 
dom. Both tales are based on medieval literature, Christian as 
well as Jewish. A story of three rings or three precious stones, 
representing the debate as to the relative excellence of the three 
monotheistic religions, is used by early English, French, and 
Italian writers. The theme also appears in Jewish literature in 
the Shevet Yehudah (ch. 32) of Solomon *Ibn Verga (ed. Y.E. 
Baer (1947), 78-80). Although this was not published until 
1550, the author was undoubtedly quoting a story which was 
well-known long before he wrote his book. Debates between 
representatives of Judaism, Christianity, and Islam are often 
to be found in medieval Hebrew literature. 

Boccaccio’s choice of Jews as heroes would appear to re- 
sult from the great emphasis he placed on wisdom and tol- 
erance, both of which he regarded as Jewish characteristics. 
In his very earliest stories he stressed the keen intelligence of 
the Jew, his freedom from blind ideology, and his adaptabil- 
ity. Regarding the Jewish character as essentially realistic and 
individualistic, he also used his two heroes to mock any regi- 
mented approach to life. Boccaccio had an important and for- 
mative influence on European literature. The strongest echo 
of his Melchisedech story occurs in Nathan the Wise (1779), a 
play on the theme of religious tolerance by the German dra- 
matist Gotthold Ephraim *Lessing. Some reflection of the 
“three rings” story has also been detected in the casket scene 
in *Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Paris, La leggenda di Saladino (1896); 
idem, La Poésie du Moyen-Age, 2 (1895); M. Penna, La Parabola dei 
tre anelli e la tolleranza nel Medio Evo (1953); H.G. Wright, Boccac- 
cio in England... (1957); H. Hauvette, Boccace... (1914); R. Ramat et 
al., Scritti Su Giovanni Boccaccio (1964). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. 
Zoeller, in: Aschkenas 7, 2 (1997), 303-39; A.L. Mittleman, in: Har- 
vard Theological Review 95, 4 (2002), 353-72; M. Aptroot, in: Zutot 


3 (2003), 152-59. 
[Isaac Garti] 


BOCHNIA (from 1939 to 1945 called Salzberg), town in Cra- 
cow province, Poland, noted for its rock-salt deposits. In 1555 
the Jews of Bochnia, who engaged in marketing and contract- 
ing for the salt impost, were granted a general privilege by 
King Sigismund Augustus. Jews there were accused of steal- 
ing the Host in 1605 and a Jewish miner, allegedly the insti- 
gator, died under torture. Subsequently the Jews were expel- 
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led from Bochnia, and the city received the privilege de non 
tolerandis Judaeis. This exclusion of the Jews remained in 
force until 1860, but Jews were allowed to resettle in the 
town only in 1862. They numbered 1,911 in 1900 and 2,459 in 
1921. 


Holocaust Period 

An estimated 3,500 Jews (20% of the total population) lived 
in Bochnia in 1939. The German Army entered the town on 
Sept. 3, 1939, and immediately subjected the Jewish popula- 
tion to persecution and terror. In May 1940 a huge “Kontribu- 
tion” of 3,000,000 zloty ($600,000) was imposed by the Nazis 
upon the Jewish population. In March 1942 a ghetto was es- 
tablished to which the entire Jewish population from all the 
surrounding towns and villages was brought. In August 1942 
a massive Aktion was conducted by police units from Cracow. 
About 600 Jews were killed on the spot and another 2,000 
deported to Belzec death camp. On Nov. 2, 1942, a second 
deportation took place during which about 70 people were 
killed and more than 500 deported to Belzec. In September 
1943 the entire ghetto was liquidated. No Jewish community 
was reestablished in Bochnia after the war. 


[Stefan Krakowski] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Podhorizev-Sandel, in: BZ1H, no. 30 (1959), 
87-109; M. Borwicz, Dokumenty zbrodni i Meczenstwa (1945), 152. 


BOCHUM, city in northern Rhine-Westphalia, Germany. 
The presence of Jews there is mentioned in 1349. A synagogue, 
erected in 1594, is mentioned again in 1652. In 1800 there were 
27 Jewish residents (1.6% of the total population), mainly cat- 
tle merchants and butchers. The number increased to 1,002 
by 1900 (0.27%) and to 1,152 in 1933. It maintained two syna- 
gogues (one established by the Orthodox Polish community), 
a heder, a Hebrew school, a Jewish elementary school, eight 
benevolent societies, and cultural organizations. M. David 
served as rabbi from 1901 to 1936. 

On October 28, 1938, some 250 Polish or stateless Jews 
were expelled from Bochum, and on November 10 - Kristall- 
nacht - the main synagogue was set on fire and Jewish shops 
and homes were looted. Jewish males were arrested and tem- 
porarily interned in Sachsenhausen. By June 17, 1939, only 355 
Jews remained in the city. During World War 11 they were de- 
ported to *Riga, *Zamosc, *Auschwitz, and *Theresienstadt 
in five transports embarking from Dortmund between Janu- 
ary 1942 and March 1943. In 1943 and 1944 three forced labor 
camps were established in the city. In March 1945 about 2,000 
of the workers were sent to Buchenwald; most were probably 
murdered. After the war about 40 Jews returned to Bochum. 
In 1953 the Jewish inhabitants of the neighboring towns of Bo- 
chum, Herne, and *Recklinghausen united to establish a com- 
munity, with the center in Recklinghausen, where a synagogue 
was consecrated in 1955. There were 66 Jews in the three towns 
in 1989. Since then, the number of Jewish inhabitants has in- 
creased greatly as a result of the immigration of Jews from 
the former Soviet Union. Consequently, the Jews of Bochum, 
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Herne, and Hattingen formed an independent community in 
1999, numbering 1,091 members in 2003. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pk; 50. Jahre Juedische Gemeinde Bochum 
(1892); FJ W (1932/33), 158; Germ Jud, 2 (1968), 89-90. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: Synagogen und juedische Volksschulen in Bochum und 
Wattenscheid (1988); M. Keller (ed.), Spuren im Stein (1997). 


BOCK, JERRY (1928- ), U.S. composer. One of the most 
successful Broadway theater composers of the 1960s (Fiddler 
on the Roof, Fiorello!, She Loves Me), Jerrold Lewis Bock was 
born in New Haven, Conn., and grew up in Queens, N.y. He 
took up the piano and composition as a boy. He wrote his 
first musical in public school, wrote another in high school, 
which was produced at the school, and wrote the show Big as 
Life, which was staged in 1948 at the University of Wisconsin, 
where he was a student. Beginning after his graduation, he 
teamed with Larry Holofcener to write special musical ma- 
terial for television. In 1956 he composed his first complete 
Broadway score for Mr. Wonderful, starring Sammy *Davis 
Jr., and two years later began his successful collaboration with 
Sheldon *Harnick. Their first production, The Body Beautiful, 
was a flop, but they enjoyed working together and a year later 
produced Fiorello!, based on the life of the New York mayor, 
Fiorello H. *LaGuardia. The show won a Pulitzer Prize. An- 
other New York-inspired musical, Tenderloin, followed in 
1960. Perhaps the best Bock-Harnick score was produced for 
the 1963 musical She Loves Me, based on the 1940 Ernst *Lu- 
bitsch film The Shop Around the Corner. The story, involving 
two bickering workers in a Budapest parfumerie who fall in 
love through an exchange of letters, contained such long-last- 
ing songs as “Vanilla Ice Cream,’ “Will He Like Me,’ and “A 
Trip to the Library” 

In 1964 the Bock-Harnick collaboration provided the 
score for Fiddler on the Roof, which contained the classics 
“Matchmaker, Matchmaker,’ “If I Were a Rich Man,’ and 
“Sunrise, Sunset.” The show, with Zero *Mostel portraying 
Sholom *Aleichem’s Tevye the milkman, became the most 
popular musical and longest-running show in the history of 
Broadway and spawned productions worldwide in dozens of 
languages. It won nine Tony Awards, including Best Musical, 
and was revived a number of times on Broadway. A 1971 film 
version, with song and story about shtetl life, starred the Israeli 
actor Chaim *Topol and was hugely successful. The family’s 
story, of living in poverty, of Jews facing religious discrimi- 
nation and pogroms, of the difficulties of raising a family in 
changing times, contained universal messages, and audiences 
around the world were quick to relate to them. 

The team went on to write Baker Street, built around the 
character of Sherlock Holmes, and The Apple Tree, adapted 
from the work of Mark Twain, but these did not achieve the 
success of their previous work. The last Bock-Harnick project 
was The Rothschilds, an original musical based on the history 
of the banking family. It had its Broadway debut in 1970 and 
ran for more than a year. 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 
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BODANSKY, OSCAR (1901-1977), U.S. biochemist. Born in 
Russia, Bodansky was taken to U.S. in 1907. He taught at the 
universities of California and Texas, and at New York Uni- 
versity. He served as director of medical research, U.S. Army 
Medical Corps during World War 11. He joined the Cornell 
Medical College faculty (1946), becoming professor of bio- 
chemistry in 1951, and worked at Sloan-Kettering Institute for 
Cancer Research from 1948, becoming vice president in 1966. 
He and his brother MEYER (1896-1941) wrote Biochemistry of 
Diseases (1940, 1952). 


BODANZKY, ARTHUR (1877-1939), conductor. Born in 
Vienna, Bodanzky made his debut in 1900 conducting Jones’ 
The Geisha with the 18-man orchestra in Ceské Budéjovice. 
In 1903 he became assistant to Gustav *Mahler at the Vienna 
Opera and subsequently conducted operas in Berlin, Prague, 
and Mannheim. In 1915 he was engaged by the Metropolitan 
Opera, New York, as conductor of their German repertory 
and held this position until his death. His repertory included 
Gluck, Richard Strauss, Tchaikovsky, Meyerbeer, Suppé and 
the American premieres of Weinberger’s Svanda the Bag- 
piper and Krenek’s Jonny spielt auf. He excelled in conducting 
Wagner but was also a symphony conductor. He was music 
director of the Society of Friends of Music in New York from 
1916 until 1931. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online; MGG’. 


[Israela Stein (24 ed.)] 


BODEK, JACOB (1819-1855), Galician Hebraist. Bodek was 
born in Lemberg. He and his brother-in-law, A.M. *Mohr, 
were two of the maskilim in Lemberg who published a journal 
entitled Ha-Roeh u-Mevakker Sifrei Mehabberei Zemannenu 
(“Criticism of the works of Contemporary Authors,’ 1838-39), 
criticizing the works of S.J. Rapoport, S.D. Luzzatto, and LS. 
Reggio. He and Mohr later edited a periodical called Yerush- 
alayim (1844-45) to which many Galician maskilim contrib- 
uted. Bodek published biblical commentaries and translations 
of poetry in the periodical Kokhevei Yizhak. His letters, which 
contain valuable material on the historical and cultural back- 
ground of the early 19 century, were printed after his death 
in Ha-Boker Or, Ha-Shahar, and other journals. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Klausner, Sifrut, 2 (19527), index; G. Bader, 


Medinah va-Hakhameha (1934), 33- 
[Getzel Kressel] 


BODENHEIM, MAXWELL (1893-1954), U.S. poet and nov- 
elist. Born in Mississippi, Bodenheim was raised in poverty. 
He moved to New York, where he first attracted attention with 
his book of verses Minna and Myself (1918). He continued his 
experiments in free verse with five other volumes. The sup- 
pression of his first novel, Replenishing Jessica (1925), on the 
grounds that it was immoral brought him temporary notoriety. 
His novels of New York’s seamy side, such as Naked on Roller 
Skates (1931) and New York Madness (1933), endeared him to 
radical circles. Bodenheim never shunned unpopular causes 
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BODENHEIMER, MAX ISIDOR 


and continued to pioneer the treatment of unconventional 
themes. His anguished “Poem to the Gentiles” (1944) cast 
doubt on the sincerity of many non-Jewish protests against 
Nazi barbarism. Bodenheim’s last days were again spent in 
poverty. He was murdered by a psychopathic ex-convict. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Mersand, Traditions in American Literature 
(1939), 133-6; S. Liptzin, Jew in American Literature (1966), 140-1. 
[Sol Liptzin] 


BODENHEIMER, FREDERICK SIMON (1897-1959), Israel 
zoologist. The son of Max Isidor *Bodenheimer, he was born 
in Cologne, and completed his studies in biology at Bonn in 
1921. In 1922 he was appointed entomologist in the new agri- 
cultural experimental station of the Jewish Agency in Tel Aviv, 
where he worked until 1928. In 1927 Bodenheimer carried out 
an expedition to the Sinai Peninsula. Important among the 
results of this expedition was his identification of the biblical 
manna as the honeydew excretion of scale-insects on tamarisk. 
In 1928 he was appointed research fellow and in 1931 profes- 
sor of zoology at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. From 
1938 to 1941 he was visiting professor at Ankara and consul- 
tant to the Turkish Ministry of Agriculture. In 1943 he was 
invited to Iraq to serve as entomological adviser on locust 
control. In addition to his specialty of agricultural entomol- 
ogy, Bodenheimer’s broader biological interests were animal 
ecology, population dynamics, and the history of science. He 
was the author of many articles and numerous books, includ- 
ing Die Schaedlingsfauna Palaestinas (1930); Materialien zur 
Geschichte der Entomologie bis Linné (2 vols., 1928-29); Ani- 
mal Life in Palestine (1935); Problems of Animal Ecology (1938); 
Animal and Man in Bible Lands (1960); Citrus Entomology in 
the Middle East... (1951); The History of Biology: an Introduc- 
tion (1958); and Animal Ecology Today (1958). His last book, 
A Biologist in Israel (1959), is an autobiography. 

[Mordecai L. Gabriel] 


BODENHEIMER, MAX ISIDOR (1865-1940), one of 
*Herzl’s first assistants, a founder of the World Zionist Orga- 
nization, and one of the first directors of the *Jewish National 
Fund. Bodenheimer was born in Stuttgart and began to prac- 
tice law in Cologne in 1890. Despite an assimilationist educa- 
tion, he joined the *Hibbat Zion movement in his youth. In 
1891 he published a pamphlet, Wohin mit den russischen Juden? 
in which he suggested settling Russian Jews in Erez Israel. In 
1893 he and David *Wolffsohn founded in Cologne a Hibbat 
Zion society which was the nucleus of the future Zionist Fed- 
eration in Germany. When Herzl announced his Zionist plans, 
Bodenheimer joined him immediately. At the First Zionist 
Congress in 1897 he presented the organizational program of 
the Zionist movement, and was a member of the committee 
which prepared the text of the *Basle Program. From 1897 
to 1921 and from 1931 to 1933 Bodenheimer was a member of 
the Zionist General Council. In 1898 he was a member of the 
Zionist delegation which accompanied Herzl to Erez Israel for 
an audience with Kaiser William 11 on his visit there. Boden- 
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heimer put the statutes of the Jewish National Fund into final 
form and served as its director from 1907 to 1914. The land 
on which Kinneret, Deganyah, and Merhavyah were built was 
among that acquired during his administration; and assistance 
was also given for urban and rural settlement, including a loan 
to help found Tel Aviv. During World War 1 Bodenheimer to- 
gether with Franz *Oppenheimer and Adolph *Friedemann 
founded the Va’ad le-Ma’an ha-Mizrah (“Committee for the 
East”), which aimed at serving as a liaison between East Euro- 
pean Jewry and the German occupation authorities. He joined 
the *Revisionist Movement (1931-34) but left when it seceded 
from the World Zionist Organization. In 1935 Bodenheimer 
settled in Jerusalem. He published many pamphlets and arti- 
cles on Zionist matters, and wrote a drama on the life of Jesus 
(1933). His memoirs appeared posthumously in Hebrew (1952), 
German (1958), and in English under the title Prelude to Israel 
(1963). His daughter, Hannah, published his correspondence 
with Hermann Shapira, Toledot Tokhnit Basel (“The History 
of the Basle Program,” 1947), and that between him and Herzl 
in Hebrew and German, under the title Be-Reshit ha-Tenuah 
(“At the Beginning of the Movement,’ 1965). A selection of his 
writings, Bi-Mesillat Rishonim, was published in 1951. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Herzl, Complete Diaries, ed. by R. Patai, 5 
vols. (1960), index; S. Ben-Horin, Hamishim Shenot Ziyyonut, Max 
Bodenheimer (1946); H. Bodenheimer, Herzl Yearbook, 6 (1964-65), 


153-81; R. Lichtheim, Die Geschichte des deutschen Zionismus (1954), 
index. 


[Alexander Bein] 


°*BODENSCHATZ, JOHANN CHRISTOPH GEORG 
(1717-1797), German Protestant theologian. Born in Hof, Ba- 
varia, Bodenschatz received his early education at Gera, where 
through his teacher Schleusner he became interested in bibli- 
cal and Oriental subjects, later studying Oriental languages at 
the University of Jena. He entered the church, became vicar 
at Uttenreuth, and in 1780 superintendent at Baiersdorf. In 
his writings Bodenschatz described contemporary Jewish 
customs in Germany faithfully and without prejudice. His 
Kirchliche Verfassung der heutigen Juden, sonderlich derer in 
Deutschland (4 vols., Erlangen and Coburg, 1748-49), is an 
important historical source for Jewish life in Germany in the 
mid-18" century. A second edition of the book was published 
in Frankfurt in 1756 under the title Aufrichtig teutsch reden- 
der Hebraeer. Both editions are rich in engravings depicting 
subjects drawn from contemporary Jewish life in Germany. 
Some of these engravings were taken from B. Picart’s Céré- 
monies et cotttumes religieuses de tous les peuples (1723-37). 
Bodenschatz is said to have made elaborate models of Noah's 
Ark and the Tabernacle. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: ADB, 3 (1876), 7; I. Abrahams, By-Paths in 
Hebraic Bookland (1920), 160-5. 


BODIAN, DAVID (1910-2002), U.S. anatomist. Born in St. 


Louis, Bodian received his Ph.D. in anatomy in 1934 and his 
M.D. in 1937 from the University of Chicago. He came to the 
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Johns Hopkins University School of Medicine in 1939 as a re- 
search fellow in anatomy. The following year, Bodian was an 
assistant professor of anatomy at Western Reserve University 
School of Medicine. He returned to Johns Hopkins in 1942 as 
a lecturer in anatomy in the school of medicine and assistant 
professor of epidemiology in the school of public health. In 
1957, Bodian became professor of anatomy and the director 
of the anatomy department in the school of medicine. Along 
with his colleagues, Howard Howe and Isabelle Mountain 
Morgan, Bodian helped lay the groundwork for the *Salk and 
*Sabin polio vaccines through their research into the neuro- 
pathology of poliomyelitis. Bodian’s team demonstrated that 
the polio virus that was transmitted through the mouth and 
digestive tract was in fact three distinct types of virus, and they 
showed that antibodies to the virus were carried through the 
bloodstream, demonstrating that for a vaccine to be effective 
it must include antibodies recognizing all three types of virus. 
Bodian’s group also developed early poliomyelitis vaccines - 
first a formalin-treated vaccine that successfully immunized 
monkeys, and then another that significantly elevated the lev- 
els of antibodies in children. In addition, Bodian developed a 
technique to stain nerve fibers and nerve endings (named the 
Bodian stain) and made major contributions to the knowledge 
of the basic structure of nerve cells. Bodian was elected to the 
US. National Academy of Sciences in 1958. In his memory, 
the International Post-Polio Task Force presents the David 
Bodian Memorial Award every year to persons whose activi- 
ties benefit polio survivors. 

[Ruth Rossing (2"¢ ed.)] 


°BODIN, JEAN (1529 or 1530-1596), French historian, econ- 
omist, and jurist. Bodin took an interest in Judaism in his 
main works De Republica (1576) and Methodus ad facilem his- 
toriarum cognitionem (1566), but chiefly in a work which he 
had completed in 1593 but did not publish, Colloquium Hep- 
taplomeres de rerum sublimium arcanis abditis (excerpts first 
printed in 1841; complete edition 1857). Thanks to the help of 
three “royal readers” of Hebrew at the College of France in 
Paris, Cinqarbres, Jean *Mercier, and Paradis, Bodin not only 
acquired some knowledge of Hebrew and Aramaic but also 
had translations made of many passages from Hebrew litera- 
ture, which he used in his works. He referred to the Targum, 
talmudic authorities, kabbalistic literature, and many medieval 
writers. The Heptaplomeres contains six conversations between 
seven friends who represented as many religions or attitudes 
of belief. Toralba, the representative of natural religion, and 
Solomon Barcassius, the representative of Judaism, are both 
to some degree the spokesmen of Bodin himself. To Bodin, 
the Jews were not only the most ancient people but also the 
most faithful chroniclers of the earliest history of humanity. 
Bodin inserted into his dialogues a series of Jewish objections 
to Christianity which he reinforced with his own dialectical 
skill. Through the interpellations of Solomon he attacked the 
dogma of the virgin birth. Everything profitable in the writings 
of the apostles was borrowed from Judaism. The Christians 
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violated the precepts of the Decalogue, which was neverthe- 
less the natural law par excellence. Critics accused Bodin of 
having lost the faith of a real Christian through his dealings 
with the Jews (although he does not appear to have had any), 
and called him a half-Jew or secret Jew. This was presumably 
the source of the baseless supposition that his mother was of 
Jewish origin. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Guttmann, in: MGwJ, 49 (1905), 315ff., 459 ff; 
Berg, in: Revue juive de Lorraine, 13 (1937), 29 ff; G. Roellenbleck, Of- 
fenbarung... und juedische Ueberlieferung bei Jean Bodin (1964). 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


BODKY, ERWIN (1896-1958), harpsichordist. Born in 
Germany, from 1922 to 1933 Bodky was lecturer at various 
Berlin music institutions. In 1933 he emigrated to Amsterdam, 
and in 1938 settled in the United States, where he became a 
lecturer at the Long School of Music, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. In 1949 he was appointed professor at Brandeis Uni- 
versity, Waltham, Massachusetts. He helped to revive inter- 
est in harpsichord playing and the performance of baroque 
keyboard music. 


BODLEIAN LIBRARY, the official library of the University 
of Oxford, named after Sir Thomas *Bodley who refounded 
it. It is one of the world’s greatest libraries, and second in im- 
portance in England only to the British Museum. 

There were Hebrew books and manuscripts in Bod- 
ley’s original collection, supplemented gradually by gift and 
purchase in the course of the next two centuries: especially 
memorable were those from the collections of Archbishop 
William Laud (1641), John Selden (1654, 1659), Edward Po- 
cocke (1691), Robert Huntingdon (1693). In 1829, the Uni- 
versity of Oxford purchased for the Bodleian the whole of 
the fine collection that had formerly belonged to David 
*Oppenheim, and the library immediately rose to first rank 
among the Hebrew collections of the world. Later, there were 
added also the collection of the Hamburg bibliophile Heimann 
Joseph Michael in 1848, many manuscripts from the collec- 
tion of Isaac Samuel Reggio in 1853, and in due course large 
numbers of fragments from the Cairo Genizah. The Library 
now comprises about 3,100 Hebrew and Samaritan manu- 
scripts — still perhaps qualitatively the most important in 
the world - as well as a remarkably full collection of early 
printed works. The manuscripts have been described fully in 
the catalog (vol. 1, ed. by A. Neubauer, 1886; vol. 11, ed. by A. 
Cowley, 1906). In 1994 a “Supplement of Addenda and Corri- 
genda’ to the catalog was printed. The printed books formed 
the material for M. Steinschneider’s fundamental work of 
Hebrew bibliography (Catalogus Librorum Hebraeorum in 
Bibliotheca Bodleiana, 1852-60) — not, however, restricted to 
books - and of the more succinct recent catalog edited by A. 
Cowley (1929). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.N. Adler, in: JHSET, 8 (198), 2ff. 


[Cecil Roth] 
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°BODLEY, SIR THOMAS (1544/45-1613), English diplomat 
and bibliophile. Born in Exeter, England, his education began 
in the Geneva of Calvin and Beza (Béze) as a Protestant refu- 
gee from the Marian persecution. There he learned Hebrew 
from Chevalier, later continuing his study under Drusius at 
Oxford. He acquired sufficient competence both to teach He- 
brew and to decipher a medieval Anglo-Jewish shetar. Bodley 
traveled widely on the continent, largely on diplomatic mis- 
sions, and was Elizabeth’s permanent resident at The Hague 
from 1589 to 1596. His quite considerable Hebrew expertise 
is reflected in the elegy which he contributed to the me- 
morial volume for Bishop John Jewell of Salisbury (Ioannis 
Tuelli... Episcopi Sarisbuniensis vita et mors (London, 1573)), 
in which there occur post-biblical Hebrew terms as applied in 
Italy and elsewhere to the Catholic hierarchy (afifyor, “pope”; 
hashmannim, “cardinals”; hegmon, “bishop”; etc.). Bodley’s 
fame rests upon his munificent restoration of Oxford's public 
(i.e., university) library, thereafter called the *Bodleian. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.W. Wheeler (ed.), Letters of Sir Thomas 
Bodley to Thomas James (1926); C. Roth, in: Bodleian Library Record 7, 
(1966), 242ff.; idem, in: Oxoniensia, 15 (1950), 64f.; Trecentale Bodleia- 
num (1913), includes The Life of Sir Thomas Bodley Written by Himself 
(London, 1703). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


[Raphael Loewe] 


BODMER, SIR WALTER (1936-_), British geneticist. Bod- 
mer was born in Frankfurt am Main and emigrated to Man- 
chester with his family because of Nazi persecution. He was 
educated at Manchester Grammar School and read math- 
ematics at Cambridge University before gaining his Ph.D. in 
statistics under R.E. Fisher. He was a member of the universi- 
ty’s genetics department and a fellow of Clare College before 
moving to Stanford University, Calif., to work with Joshua 
*Lederberg, where he became professor of genetics (1968). 
He returned to the U.K. as professor of genetics at Oxford 
University (1970 -79) before his appointment as director of 
research followed by appointment as director general of the 
Imperial Cancer Research Fund in London (1cRF) (1979-96). 
In 1996 he returned to Oxford as head of the 1crF Cancer and 
Immunogenetics Laboratory at the Oxford Institute of Mo- 
lecular Medicine and principal of Hertford College. He was 
chancellor of Salford University from 1995. Sir Walter’s initial 
research on theoretical genetics moved to biological issues 
and especially to disease susceptibility. He and his wife, sULIA 
(1934- ), made major contributions to understanding the hu- 
man system of tissue markers known as the HLA system. He 
was an early advocate of applying pNa technology to detecting 
disease susceptibility. Subsequently he used gene mutations to 
detect those at risk from bowel cancer. He continued to work 
on biological aspects of population genetics. Sir Walter made 
vital contributions to international collaboration in studying 
genetics and to the human genome project, aims furthered 
by his term as president of the Human Genome Organization 
(HUGO) (1990-92). His book The Book of Man (1995) made 
modern genetics and its implications generally accessible. His 
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many honors include election to the Royal Society (1994) and 
a knighthood (1986). He was a foreign associate of the U.S. Na- 
tional Academy of Science. Sir Walter was a strong supporter 
of Israeli science and scientific institutions. 


[Michael Denman (2"¢ ed.)] 


BODO (ninth century), French churchman who became a 
proselyte to Judaism. The scion of a noble family, Bodo entered 
the church and became deacon of the palace to Louis the Pi- 
ous. In 838 he left the court with a numerous suite ostensibly 
to go on pilgrimage to Rome. He instead went to Spain with 
his nephew and on his way adopted Judaism under the name 
Eleazar. After spending some time in Saragossa he went on 
to Cérdoba, where he is said to have attempted to persuade 
the caliph to compel his Christian subjects to abandon their 
faith in favor of either Judaism or Islam. The details of his 
career are known mainly through the interchange of cor- 
respondence between him and a learned Christian layman 
of Cérdoba, Paolo Alvaro. Alvaro wrote him four polemical 
letters, printed in various ecclesiastical collections, attempt- 
ing to convince him of the error of his ways. Bodo-Eleazar’s 
rejoinders and arguments were deliberately destroyed, be- 
ing taken out of the codex in which they were copied, but B. 
Blumenkranz has reconstructed them from the quotations in 
Alvaro’ letters. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C.M. Sage, Paul Albar of Cordoba (1943); 
Cabaniss, in: JQR, 43 (1952/53), 313-28; B. Blumenkranz, Juifs et chré- 
tiens dans le monde occidental (1960), 166ff. and index; idem, in: 
RHPR, 34 (1954), 401-13; idem, in: REJ, 112 (1953), 35-42; Roth, Dark 
Ages, index. 

[Cecil Roth] 


BODROGKERESZTUR, town in Borsod (in 1944 Zemplén) 
county, northeastern Hungary. The census of 1723-24 records 
seven Jewish families who settled there from Poland. The Jew- 
ish population ranged from 58 in 1746 and 336 in 1880 to 535 
in 1930. According to the census of 1941, the last before the 
Holocaust, the town had a Jewish population of 455, repre- 
senting 20.2% of the total of 2,248. The Jews were mainly mer- 
chants, tradesmen, innkeepers, and freight carters. Located in 
the Tokay district, the town also boasted a number of Jewish 
vintners. The community was organized toward the end of the 
186 century, when it also organized a hevra kaddisha and a 
Jewish cemetery. The first synagogue was built in 1767; it was 
replaced by a new one after a fire in 1906. The congregation 
identified itself as Orthodox in 1868-69. In 1885, the Jewish 
community of Bodrogkeresztur was joined by the neighbor- 
ing smaller communities, including those of Bodrogkisfalud 
and Bodrogszegi. Many of the Jews were hasidic and had their 
own synagogue. A Jewish elementary school was established in 
1784, but after a few years was replaced by a heder and talmud 
torah. Among the rabbis who served the Jewish community 
were Lazar London (1780-96), Izrael Wahrmann, Abraham 
Tannenbaum, Levi Hirsch Glanc (1826), grandson of Moses 
*Teitelbaum, whose influence in the community made it a 
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stronghold of Hasidism. His grave is still a place of pilgrimage. 
Also serving the community were Rabbi Moses Elias, Rabbi 
Mozes Schlesinger, and Shaye Steiner (d. 1925). The latter, gen- 
erally known as Reb Shayele, was revered as a miracle-work- 
ing rabbi. The last rabbi was Chaim Schlesinger, Mozes’s son, 
who perished during the Holocaust. The last secular head of 
the community was Jozsef Seidenfeld, a merchant. 

During World War 11, the Jews were subjected to dra- 
conic anti-Jewish measures; they were deprived of their live- 
lihood and many among the males were recruited for forced 
labor. After the German occupation of Hungary (March 19, 
1944), the Jews were rounded up (April 16-17). They were first 
concentrated in a local ghetto consisting of the synagogue and 
the adjacent community buildings, where they were deprived 
of their last possessions. After a few days they were trans- 
ferred to the ghetto of Satoraljaujhely, from where they were 
deported to Auschwitz on May 25. 

After the war the community consisted of 37 survivors. 
Their number grew to 63 by 1949, but all of them relocated to 
larger communities or emigrated a few years later. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Stein, Magyar Rabbik, 1 (1905), 3-5; 
Vadasz, in: Magyar Zsidé Szemle, 24 (1907), 328; Uj Elet, 20 (1964), 9; 
J. Mosolyg6, Tokaj (1930); MHJ, 7 (1963), 102, 642, 837. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: PK Hungaria, 221-23. 


[Laszlo Harsanyi / Randolph Braham (2™4 ed.)] 


BODY AND SOUL. Judaism's view of man as the crown of 
a “very good” creation entails a positive attitude towards the 
body, which is to be guided by the soul so as to sanctify the 
physical. The Bible appreciates physical prowess and beauty, 
while regulating sexual behavior and forbidding physical mu- 
tilation. Its laws of purity and impurity govern relations be- 
tween the sexes and impose a sequestered posture on women 
periodically. Partially for this reason, the female body in rab- 
binic eyes came to be viewed negatively, its beauty having to 
be kept hidden in public. 

Jewish theology has no clearly elaborated views on the 
relationship between body and soul, nor on the nature of the 
soul itself. Apart from Jewish philosophical and kabbalistic 
literature on the subject (see *Soul), the major traditional 
sources for any normative doctrines are the various texts in 
talmudic and midrashic literature. These latter are not sys- 
tematic, nor is their interpretation generally agreed on. The 
talmudic rabbis, as opposed to certain Jewish philosophers of 
the medieval period, never considered views on such a purely 
theoretical subject as important. Their interest was focused on 
the connected, but more practically orientated beliefs, such as 
in the resurrection of the body and God’s future judgment. 
For the talmudic rabbis the soul is, in some sense, clearly sep- 
arable from the body: God breathed the soul into the body 
of Adam (Gen. 2:7; Ta’an. 22b). During sleep the soul departs 
and draws spiritual refreshment from on high (Gen. R. 14:9). 
At death it leaves the body only to be united with it again at 
the resurrection (Sanh. 9ob-91a). As a prayer of the morning 
liturgy, uttered on awakening, expresses it: “O my God, the 
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soul which thou gavest me is pure; thou didst create it, thou 
didst form it, thou didst breathe it into me. Thou preservest 
it within me, and thou wilt take it from me, but wilt restore it 
unto me hereafter” (Hertz, Prayer, 19). 

Whether the soul is capable of living an independent, 
fully conscious existence away from the body after death is 
unclear from rabbinic sources. The Midrash puts it somewhat 
vaguely — that the body cannot survive without the soul -nor 
the soul without the body (cf. Tanh. Va-Yikra 11). Although 
a view is found maintaining that the soul after death is in a 
quiescent state (Shab. 152b), the predominant view seems to 
be that the soul is capable of having a fully conscious life of 
its own when disembodied (see, for instance, Ket. 77b; Ber. 
18b-19a). It is even maintained that the soul pre-exists the 
body (Hag. 12b); but how this predominant view is to be in- 
terpreted is problematic. Since the various anecdotes and de- 
scriptions about the soul in its disembodied state are given in 
terms of physical imagery, it might be assumed that an ethe- 
real body was ascribed to the soul, enabling it to parallel the 
most important functions of its embodied state when disem- 
bodied. This assumption is unwarranted, however, since the 
rabbis do not seek conceptual coherence in their theological 
speculation. Imagery has a homiletic, rather than a specula- 
tive, function. 

The elliptical and practically oriented aspect of rabbinic 
teaching is brought out further in the view that the soul is a 
guest in the body here on earth (Lev. R. 34:3), for this means 
that the body must be respected and well treated for the sake 
of its honored guest. The Gnostic idea of the body as a prison 
of the soul is absent from rabbinic literature; body and soul 
form a harmonious unity. Just as God fills the world, sees 
but is not seen, so the soul fills the body, sees but is not seen 
(Ber. 10a). On the eve of the Sabbath God gives each man an 
extra soul, which He takes back at its termination (Bez. 16a). 
This is the rabbinic way of emphasizing the spirituality of the 
soul, its closeness in nature to God, and the extra spiritual- 
ity with which it is imbued on the Sabbath. The soul is pure 
as God is pure; its introduction into the human embryo is 
God’s part in the ever-renewed creation of human life (Nid. 
31a). Because God originally gave man his soul, it is for God 
to take it away and not man himself. Thus *suicide, *euthana- 
sia, and anything which would hasten death is forbidden (Job 
1:21; Av. Zar. 18a and Tos.; Sh. Ar. yD 345). If man safeguards 
the purity of his soul by walking in the ways of the Torah, all 
will be well, but if not God will take his soul from him (Nid. 
31a). For his sins, which contaminate the soul, man will be 
judged; indeed his soul will be his accuser. Nor can the body 
plead that it was the soul which sinned, nor the soul blame 
the body, for at the resurrection God will return soul to body 
and judge them as one. 

Theological considerations aside, the rabbis of the Tal- 
mud prescribed regimens of cleanliness, moderation, and 
medical care for the body. It was viewed primarily as a reli- 
gious instrument: “One should wash his face, hands, and feet 
every day out of respect for His maker” (Shab.5ob). 
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Medieval Jewish philosophers studied the body with the 
aid of Aristotle and Galen primarily, and appreciated its role 
in ethical behavior and in the sensory stages of learning. Ul- 
timate human perfection, however, lay in the cultivation of 
one’s intellect, often loosely called “soul” The relative devalua- 
tion of the body, in comparison with the soul, in rabbinic and 
philosophical circles was countered by a strong assertion of 
corporeal images and actions among Jewish mystics. In mod- 
ern times, Labor Zionism was known for its celebration of the 
body’s ability to perform physical labor. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Kohler, Jewish Theology (1918), 212-7; 
G.E. Moore, Judaism (1946), 485-8; 2 (1946), index; A. Marmorstein, 
Studies in Jewish Theology (1950), 145-61; L. Finkelstein, in: Free- 
dom and Reason (1951), 354-71; J. Guttmann, Philosophies of Judaism 
(1964) 109, 137-40; G. Scholem, Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism 
(1967), 63-67, 99. 

[Alfred L. Ivry (2"¢ ed.)] 


BOEHM, ADOLEF (1873-1941), Zionist and historian of the 
Zionist movement. When he was still a child Boehm’s family 
moved from his birthplace in Teplitz-Schonau (Teplice), Bohe- 
mia, to Vienna where he received his early education. Boehm 
entered his father’s textile factory, which he directed until 1938. 
His association with the Zionist movement began only after 
Herzl’s death in 1904. Following his visit to Erez Israel in 1907, 
he became a leader of the “practical” Zionists, whose inter- 
est lay primarily in the economic problems connected with 
Jewish settlement in Palestine. As a result he was particularly 
active on behalf of the Jewish National Fund. He served for 
ten years on its board of directors and wrote a book on its 
activities. During 1910-12, and again during 1927-38 Boehm 
edited the monthly Palaestina. His major effort, however, was 
Die Zionistische Bewegung (1922, enlarged two-volume edi- 
tion 1935-37) which remains the most exhaustive history of 
the Zionist movement. In the second edition he brought the 
history up to 1925. Boehm collected extensive material for a 
third volume which, however, was never published. Boehm 
strongly objected to the excessive factionalism within the 
Zionist movement. At the same time he stressed the impor- 
tance of the connection between Jewish national and univer- 
sal human values in a series of articles in Juedische Rundschau 
(1934, nos. 43, 65, 67). Shortly after Hitler’s occupation of Aus- 
tria Boehm fell victim to a mental disorder. He is believed to 
have died in a Nazi extermination center in Poland. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Beanakh ha-Binyan le-Zekher A. Boehm 
(1952). 


BOEHM, YOHANAN (1914-1986), Israel composer, horn- 
player, and music critic. Born in Breslau, Germany, Boehm im- 
migrated to Palestine in 1936. He taught at the Jerusalem Mu- 
sic Academy and was music program editor and tone master 
at the Israel Broadcasting Service and the World Zionist Or- 
ganization Broadcasting Service for the Diaspora (Kol Ziyyon 
la-Golah). He composed songs, chamber music, and sympho- 
nies in a late romantic style, wrote articles on music, was a con- 
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tributor to the Encyclopaedia Judaica, and served as the music 
critic for the Jerusalem Post. Boehm founded the Jerusalem 
Youth Orchestra in 1959 and directed it for 20 years. He was 
music advisor to the Jerusalem municipality and was a jury 
member of the International Harp Contest in Israel. 

[Ury Eppstein (2"¢ ed.)] 


BOERNE, LUDWIG (1786-1837), German political essayist 
and champion of Jewish emancipation. Born Loeb Baruch, 
into a prominent Frankfurt banking family, he was raised in 
the Frankfurt ghetto. Since medicine was one of the few pro- 
fessions then open to Jews, he was sent to Berlin in 1802 to 
study under Markus *Herz. After his master’s death in 1803 
he abandoned medicine and went to study political science at 
Halle and Heidelberg. He received his doctorate from Gies- 
sen University in 1808. In 1811 Boerne became an official in 
the Frankfurt police department; but when the anti-Jewish 
restrictions of the pre-Napoleonic era were reimposed after 
Bonaparte’s defeat in 1815, he was dismissed. In the following 
years of political restoration, Boerne became an ardent advo- 
cate of the idea of political freedom. His thought developed 
from classical early liberal ideas to somewhat “neo-Jacobin” 
notions of freedom. 

In 1818 Boerne converted to Lutheranism, not out of re- 
ligious conviction but to open the door to wider public activ- 
ity, and adopted the name by which he was known thereafter. 
In the same year he founded the periodical Die Waage. This 
journal was ostensibly devoted to art, literature, and social gos- 
sip and Boerne earned a reputation with his witty theatrical 
criticism. But, as a master of innuendo, he managed to inject 
subversive political allusions into the most harmless subjects. 
In his feuilletons, of which he was a pioneer, he scourged the 
bureaucracy of Frankfurt and ridiculed the whole pompous 
political structure of Central Europe. He soon ran into diffi- 
culties with the political authorities, and in 1821 gave up the 
editorship of Die Waage. 

In 1830 constant police interference compelled Boerne 
to transfer his activities to Paris, where he was generally re- 
garded as the leader of the political émigrés. His Briefe aus 
Paris (1830-1833), described by Heine as “paperbound sun- 
beams,” were literary bullets fired across the German border 
with the aim of drawing public attention to glaring injus- 
tices. Boerne’s influence reached its zenith in 1832, when he 
participated in the Hambach Festival, a gathering of 30,000 
liberals from German-speaking states. He allied himself for 
a time with the influential but conservative Stuttgart editor 
Wolfgang Menzel, in the struggle against the idealization of 
Goethe by the Romanticists. But when Menzel espoused an- 
tisemitism and induced the German Federal Diet in 1835 to 
ban the works of Young Germany (a group of writers holding 
liberal views on politics and society), Boerne published his 
vitriolic diatribe, Menzel der Franzosenfresser (1838), a mas- 
terpiece of wit and irony. 

Sensitive to the Jewish problem, Boerne wanted to be 
thought of as an individual apart from his Jewishness, and was 
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chagrined when his utterances were attributed to his heredity. 
The idea that the freedom of mankind as a whole is inextrica- 
bly bound up with freedom for the Jews recurs constantly in 
his writings, and he refused to acknowledge the existence of 
a Jewish problem distinct from the general issue of emancipa- 
tion. Boerne held that the Jewish mission had been to teach the 
world cosmopolitanism and that the Jewish nation had disap- 
peared in the most enviable manner; it had merged with man- 
kind as a whole and had given birth to Christian idealism. On 
Boerne’s death, Heine published an uncomplimentary study 
entitled Ueber Ludwig Boerne (1840), in which he expressed 
resentment against his erstwhile fellow liberal. This provoked 
Karl Gutzkow’s defense of Boerne as a maligned German pa- 
triot and led to an extended controversy. Many years later, 
the old Frankfurt Judengasse where he had lived was renamed 
“Boernestrasse” in his honor and, throughout the 19 century, 
Boerne and Heine were regarded as the major Jewish influ- 
ences in German literature. Boerne’s Saemtliche Schriften (let- 
ters and writings) were edited in 1964-68. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Marcuse, Revolutionaer und Patriot; das 
Leben Ludwig Boernes (1929). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Jasper, 
Ludwig Boerne (Ger., 1989); R. Heuer (ed.), Lexikon deutsch-juedi- 
scher Autoren, 3 (1995), 255-70; J.S. Chase, Inciting Laughter (1999); 
FE Stern and M. Gierlinger (eds.), Ludwig Boerne. Deutscher, Jude, 
Demokrat (2003). 


[Sol Liptzin / Marcus Pyka (2"4 ed.)] 


°BOESCHENSTEIN, JOHANN (1472-1540), German He- 
braist. He was born in Esslingen, and many scholars (such 
as Wolf, Joecher, Steinschneider, Perles) believed him to be 
of Jewish parentage, although Boeschenstein himself denied 
this. With Reuchlin, Boeschenstein was a pioneer of Hebraic 
studies among Christians in Germany. He himself was a He- 
brew teacher in several German cities (Ingolstadt, Augsburg, 
Regensburg) until invited (1518) by Melanchthon to become 
professor of Hebrew at the University of Wittenberg. Later he 
moved to Heidelberg and then to Augsburg, Antwerp, Zur- 
ich, Augsburg, and Nuremberg (1525). He died in great pro- 
verty at Noerdlingen. Among his students were the noted 
theologians Johann Eck, and Ulrich Zwingli. Boeschenstein 
published works on Hebrew grammar: Elementale introduc- 
torium in hebreas litteras teutonice et hebraice legendas (1514, 
rev. ed. 1518, 1520, 1530) and Hebraicae Grammaticae Institutio- 
nes (Wittenberg, 1518). He also edited a Latin edition of Moses 
Kimhi’s Mahalakh Shevilei ha-Daat entitled Rudimenta Hebra- 
ica (1520) and German translations of general Jewish prayers 
(c. 1523) and of Grace after Meals (c. 1536). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wolf, Bibliotheca, 4 (1733), 840; J. Perles, 
Beitraege zur Geschichte der hebraeischen und aramaeischen Studien 
(1884), 27f., 30f.; M. Steinschneider, Die hebraeischen Handschriften 
Muenchen (18952), nos. 72, 259, 329, 401. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Th. 
Wiedemann, in: Oesterreichische Vierteljahresschrift fiir katholische 
Theologie, 2 (1863), 70-88; Steinschneider, in: zHB, 2, no. 112 (1897), 
53-54; E. Werner in: Historia Judaica, 16 (1954), 46-54. 


[Chaim M. Rabin / Giulio Busi (2"4 ed.)] 
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BOESKY, IVAN FREDERICK (1937-_), U.S. entrepreneur, 
philanthropist. Born in Detroit, the son of immigrants from 
Czarist Russia, Boesky rose to become one of the most success- 
ful arbitrageurs in the 1980s among private, professional Wall 
Street traders, only to run afoul of securities laws, for which 
he paid a $100 million fine and served 22 months in prison 
after agreeing to become a government informant, particu- 
larly against Michael *Milken. Boesky amassed a fortune by 
betting on corporate takeovers. Investigated by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission for receiving tips from corporate 
insiders, and then making investments accordingly, Boesky 
made brazen purchases, sometimes two or three days before 
the company announced it would be acquired. Insider trad- 
ing of this type was illegal but rarely enforced. As part of his 
guilty plea, he agreed not to trade again. Boesky gave exten- 
sively to charities, particularly Jewish causes, and for two years 
ending in 1985 he was general chairman of United Jewish Ap- 
peal-Federation of Jewish Philanthropies. 

In Detroit, Boesky’s father, William, owned a chain of 
bars called the Brass Rail. Ivan attended a prestigious prep 
school outside Detroit, Cranbrook. He moved to New York 
in 1966 and worked at a series of brokerages. By 1972, con- 
vinced that arbitrage was the road to great wealth, he joined 
Edwards & Hanley, an old Wall Street firm, which asked him 
to create an arbitrage department. It soon became the com- 
pany’s largest profit center. Arbitrage, which involves buy- 
ing a company’s stock when it becomes a takeover target, is 
highly risky, and Boesky took the firm to the edge. In 1975 it 
declared bankruptcy. 

That year Boesky opened Ivan F. Boesky & Company 
with $700,000 in capital, most of it thought to have come from 
his wife's family, and three years later he reorganized as the 
Ivan FE. Boesky Corporation, whose assets in 1984 totaled 
more than $500 million. He advertised for investors in the 
Wall Street Journal and allocated just 55 percent of the op- 
eration’s profits to the investors, keeping 45 percent for him- 
self. He assigned investors 95 percent of any losses. As the 
man reputed to be the richest and most powerful arbitrageur 
of modern times, according to the New York Times, Boesky 
was universally feared on Wall Street. In 1986 Boesky wrote 
Merger Mania - Arbitrage: Wall Street’s Best-Kept Money- 
Making Secret. 

Boesky became a close associate of Michael Milken. 
Milken, working for the investment bank Drexel Burnham 
Lambert, became known as the junk-bond king: he pio- 
neered the financing of companies with high-yield, or junk, 
debt. Milken believed that precisely because such bonds were 
shunned they offered exceptional value. Milken found buy- 
ers and his investors made handsome returns. Not all those 
profits were made ethically or legally, as insiders swapped 
privileged information and others favors freely. Boesky’s ex- 
cesses and take-no-prisoners attitude were epitomized in a 
phrase he delivered in a speech in 1986: “Greed is good,” he 
said. The financial crimes of the 1980s inspired Oliver *Stone’s 
movie Wall Street the following year. Its high-powered arbi- 
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trageur, Gordon Gekko, portrayed by Michael *Douglas, re- 
peats Boesky’s phrase. 

For Boesky, who lived lavishly on a 188-acre estate in 
upstate New York purchased from John *Revson of the Rev- 
lon cosmetics family, things started to unravel on Nov. 14, 
1986. That day federal prosecutors disclosed that Boesky had 
pleaded guilty to charges of insider trading and had agreed 
to pay a fine of $100 million. He had also agreed to cooperate 
in the ongoing government investigations. Nov. 14 came to be 
known on Wall Street as Boesky Day. 

In addition to his market activities, Boesky was known 
for his philanthropies. He became a member of the chairman's 
council after giving $25,000 to the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in New York, and he gave to the American Ballet Theater, 
hoping it would mount a ballet with a Holocaust theme. At 
the Jewish Theological Seminary, Boesky often spoke to the 
chief librarian about rare Jewish books, which he eagerly col- 
lected. He eventually lent the library several of his finest man- 
uscripts, and gave the seminary $2 million to help construct a 
new library building. It was named for him and his wife, but 
as his troubles mounted he asked or was asked to withdraw 
his name. Shortly before his sentencing, Boesky enrolled in 
classes at the Jewish Theological Seminary in Hebrew and an 
introduction to Mishnah, Midrash, and Talmud. 

[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


BOETHUSIANS, a religious and political sect which existed 
during the century preceding the destruction of the Second 
Temple. According to rabbinic tradition the Boethusians and 
the Sadducees were named after two disciples of *Antigonus 
of Sokho, Zadok and Boethus. They misinterpreted the maxim 
of their teacher, “Be not like servants who serve their master 
in order to receive a reward” as meaning that there was no 
reward for good works, and thus they denied the doctrine of 
resurrection and the world to come. They thereupon estab- 
lished the two sects named after them (ARN 13b). 

Modern scholars however consider this account to be 
legendary and they ascribe the origin of the Boethusians to 
the high priest Simeon b. Boethus who was appointed high 
priest by Herod the Great in 24 B.c.. (Jos., Ant., 15:320), in 
succession to Joshua b. Phabi, in order to afford him a suitable 
status, as he desired to marry Herod’s daughter, Mariamne 11. 
Although in their theological views they closely resembled the 
Sadducees, some scholars regard them merely as a branch of 
them (see *Sadducees), and are always mentioned together 
with them, they did not share their aristocratic background, 
and whereas the Sadducees supported the Hasmonean dy- 
nasty, the Boethusians were loyal to the Herodians. It is they 
who are apparently referred to in the New Testament as Hero- 
dians (Mark 3:16; 12:13). The Boethusians were regarded by 
the Talmud as cynical and materialistic priests. They hired 
false witnesses to delude the Pharisees about the new moon 
(RH 22b; TJ, RH 57d; Tosef., RH 1:15). They maintained that 
the Omer (Men. 10:3) was to be offered on the first Sunday 
after Passover, and not on the morrow of the first day and, as 
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a result, differed as to the date of Shavuot which according to 
them must always fall on a Sunday (Hog. 24). They held spe- 
cial views on the preparation of incense on the Day of Atone- 
ment (TJ, Yoma 1:39a; Tosef., Yoma 1:8). In terms of the Sab- 
bath ritual, they were not even considered as Jews (Eruv. 68b). 
The high priestly “House of Boethus” is criticized in the Tal- 
mud for its oppression, “Woe is me because of the House of 
Boethus, woe is me because of their staves” (with which they 
beat the people — Pes. 57a; cf. Tosef., Men. 13:21). 

Other Boethusian high priests included Joezer and 
Eleazar b. Boethus (Jos., Ant., 17:164, 339), Simeon Canth- 
eras (ibid., 19:297), Elionaeus b. Cantheras (ibid., 19:342), and 
*Joshua b. Gamala. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Finkelstein, Pharisees, 2 (1950°), 762-79; 
Klausner, Bayit Sheni, 4 (19507), 43; Schuerer, Gesch, 2 (1907*), 478 
n. 16. 


BOGALE, YONA (1908-1987), Ethiopian Jewish (*Beta 
Israel) personality. Bogale was born in 1908 (some sources 
say 1910 or 1911) in the village of Wolleqa northeast of the im- 
portant Ethiopian city of Gondar. His father was a weaver, who 
also worked as a tenant farmer for a local Christian nobleman. 
In 1921 Jacques *Faitlovitch visited Ethiopia for the fourth time 
and spent several months in Walleqa. At the end of his stay he 
took Yona Bogale with him to study in Europe. Bogale studied 
two years at the Mizrachi Tahkemoni School in Jerusalem be- 
fore continuing his education in Frankfurt, Switzerland, and 
France. By the time he returned to Ethiopia he had learned to 
speak over half a dozen languages. Until the Italian conquest of 
Ethiopia in 1935/6 Bogale worked as a teacher in the “Falasha” 
school which had been established by Faitlovitch and Taamrat 
Emmanuel in Addis Ababa in 1923. Following the end of the 
Fascist occupation in 1941 Yona worked for the Ethiopian Min- 
istry of Education. He resigned in 1953 to devote himself to the 
Beta Israel community, and played a crucial role in the estab- 
lishment and operation of the Jewish Agency’s schools in Ethi- 
opia. Following the closure of these schools Yona continued 
to work among his people and served as the major mediator 
for contact between Ethiopian and world Jewry. Perhaps the 
clearest reflection of his attempts to create a bridge between 
the two communities were his writings, A “Falasha” Book of 
Jewish Festivals, an Amharic translation of portions of Pirke 
Avot, and a Hebrew-Amharic dictionary. Although generally 
treated by outsiders as the “leader” of the Beta Israel, within 
the community his position was ambiguous and he often came 
into conflict with other important community members. In 
1979, Yona immigrated to Israel where he continued his ac- 
tivities on behalf of the Beta Israel. 

[Steven Kaplan (2"¢ ed.)] 


BOGDAN, CORNELIU (1921-1990), Romanian diplomat. 
During World War 11, he was unable to continue his studies in 
Romania because he was a Jew and eventually went to study at 
the Sorbonne in Paris where he joined the Communist Party. 
Returning to Romania after the end of World War 11, he be- 
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came a Romanian diplomat and, under the Ceausescu regime, 
served as Romanian ambassador to the U.S. (1967-70), Canada 
(1968-70), and Costa Rica (1970-71), subsequently heading 
the West European desk in the Romanian Foreign Ministry. 
He and the foreign minister, Corneliu Manescu, also a long- 
time Communist, shared the same sophisticated intellectual 
background, with less nationalistic tendencies, and both came 
to differ with Ceausescu, and — as a result - in due course they 
lost their official jobs. For most of the 1980s, Bogdan earned 
his living as a translator and was under virtual house arrest. 
In 1988, he was allowed to move to the U.S. where he had 
been awarded a fellowship. He remained there until the new 
regime established after the execution of Ceausescu recalled 
him and appointed him foreign minister, hoping that his ex- 
pertise would help in forging new ties with the West. How- 
ever, he died a few days after his appointment. 


BOGDANOR, VERNON (1943-_), British professor of gov- 
ernment. One of the best-known and most visible commenta- 
tors on constitutional and political affairs in the British press 
and media, Bogdanor was professor of politics and govern- 
ment at Oxford University and vice principal of Brasenose 
College, Oxford. He is the author of The Monarchy and the 
Constitution (1995) and of The British Constitution in the Twen- 
tieth Century (2004). He is especially well known for his expert 
opinion on the role of the British monarchy in the contem- 
porary British constitution. He has also wrote Devolution in 
the United Kingdom (1999), The People and the Party System 
(1981), and many other works. 


[William D. Rubinstein (24 ed.)] 


BOGDANOVICH, PETER (1939-_), U.S. film director. Bog- 
danovich was born in Kingston, N.y., to Jewish immigrants 
who had fled the Nazis. His father, Borislav Bogdanovich, 
was a Serbian artist and his mother, Herma (née Robinson), 
came from a wealthy Austrian family. Herma was pregnant 
with Peter in Europe, but gave birth to him in America. He 
attended the Collegiate School and the Stella Adler Theatre 
Studio, and began his career as a summer stock and television 
actor in the 1950s. In the 1960s, he worked as editor of Show- 
bill and film programmer at the Museum of Modern Art in 
New York City and wrote film articles for Esquire magazine. 
Bogdanovich turned to directing with the Roger Corman- 
produced Targets (1968). Bogdanovich’s The Last Picture Show 
(1971) received eight Academy Award nominations, including 
best director, and won two for supporting actor and actress. 
Bogdanovich fell in love with the film’s star, 19-year-old Cy- 
bill Shepherd, and divorced his wife and collaborator, Polly 
Platt, whom he had married in 1962 and with whom he had 
two children. Bogdanovich’s next film was the comedy What’s 
Up, Doc? (1972), starring Barbra Streisand and Ryan O’Neal. 
He was hailed for Paper Moon (1973), a Depression era Oscar- 
winning comedy. Films starring Shepherd, Daisy Miller (1974), 
based on the Henry James novella, and the Cole Porter musi- 
cal At Long Last Love (1975), failed as did Nickelodeon (1976). 
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Shepherd and Bogdanovich ended their relationship in 1978. 
Bogdanovich returned with Saint Jack (1979) based on Paul 
Theroux’s novel. During the filming of They All Laughed, Bog- 
danovich fell in love with 1980 Playboy Playmate and co-star 
Dorothy Stratten whose attempt to leave her husband, Paul 
Snider, ended in a murder-suicide (and was the basis for the 
movie Star 80). Bogdanovich bought the rights to They All 
Laughed after distributors passed on it due to the Stratten mur- 
der, but the limited release left Bogdanovich bankrupt. Bog- 
danovich wrote a paean to Stratten, The Killing of the Unicorn: 
Dorothy Stratten, 1960-1980 (1984). Over the next few years, 
he directed the Cher drama Mask (1985); Illegally Yours (1988); 
Texasville (1990), the sequel to The Last Picture Show; Noises 
Off (1992); and The Thing Called Love (1993). In 1992, draw- 
ing on taped interviews and his in-depth knowledge of the di- 
rector, he published This Is Orson Welles. He followed with a 
book of interviews with directors: Who the Devil Made It: On 
Directing Pictures (1997) and Peter Bogdanovich’s Movie of the 
Week: 52 Classic Forms for One Full Year (1999). In 2000, Bog- 
danovich returned to acting in the HBO Mafia drama hit The 
Sopranos, playing Dr. Elliot Kupferberg. In 2001, Bogdanov- 
ich divorced Louise Hoogstraten, Dorothy Stratten’s younger 
sister, whom he had married in 1986. While Bogdanovich had 
not directed a big-screen film since The Cat’s Meow (2001), 
he continued to direct made-for-television features, including 
the documentary The Mystery of Natalie Wood (2004) and the 


Pete Rose biopic Hustle (2004). 
[Adam Wills (2"4 ed.)] 


BOGEN, ALEXANDER (1916- ), Israel artist. Bogen 
was born in Poland and during his youth studied painting 
and sculpture at the Faculty of Art in the University of Vilna. 
Bogen fled to Russia as the Nazis advanced in 1941. Captured 
near Minsk, he was taken back to the Vilna ghetto, escaped, 
but returned to organize resistance. He was a commander 
of a partisan group in a forest in Belarus and helped some 
300 young Jews escape and join the partisans. During the 
war he made drawings of the partisans, now displayed at 
the Ghetto Fighters’ House Museum and Yad Vashem Mu- 
seum. After the war, he returned to Vilna, and was appointed 
art professor in Lodz and Warsaw. In 1951, he immigrated to 
Israel and established an art school in Tel Aviv. He recovered 
some of the drawings he had made in the ghetto and the for- 
ests. His late works were in many ways reminiscent of his 
war paintings. 

[Shaked Gilboa (274 ed.)] 


BOGEN, BORIS DAVID (1869-1929), U.S. social worker. 
Bogen, born in Moscow, emigrated to the United States in the 
early 1890s. He studied at the New York University School of 
Pedagogy in 1897. While working toward his degree, Bogen 
taught English in the Baron de Hirsch Trade School, and in 
1896 accepted a teaching appointment at the Hebrew Technical 
Institute, the Educational Alliance. Objecting to the school’s 
“pure Americanism” emphasis, Bogen left and became prin- 
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cipal of the Baron de Hirsch Agricultural School in Wood- 
bine, New Jersey (1900). He believed he had discovered his 
mission: “the feet of Jewish youth were to be turned toward a 
new destiny, leaving behind the peddler’s packs and the sweat- 
shops and the slums of their fathers,” he wrote in his autobi- 
ography. However, the students at the school did not aspire 
to the status of a rural peasantry; they turned instead to the 
administrative and scientific aspects of agriculture, and Bo- 
gen vehemently dissented from the directors’ efforts to reduce 
the length of study from three years to one and eliminate the 
scientific component, in order to produce a “contented Jewry 
working in the fields.” Resigning in 1904, he became superin- 
tendent of the United Jewish Charities, Cincinnati, and also 
directed the work of the Jewish Settlement in Cincinnati. In 
1913 he became field secretary of the Conference of Jewish 
Charities. Bogen maintained that the distinctive function of 
Jewish welfare was to intensify Jewish group consciousness 
and identity. Following the outbreak of World War 1, he turned 
to problems of international relief, working in Holland, Po- 
land, and Russia for the *American Jewish Joint Distribution 
Committee from 1917 to 1924. His autobiography, Born a Jew 
(1930), deals mostly with his relief efforts in Eastern Europe. 
Bogen’s philosophy of sectarian social work is summarized in 
his Jewish Philanthropy (1917). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.Z. Hexter, in: Jewish Social Service Quar- 
terly, 6 (1929), 39-40; A. Segal, in: Bai Brith Magazine, 43 (1929), 


315-6. 
[Roy Lubove] 


BOGER (Bograshov), HAYYIM (1876-1963), educator and 
yishuv leader in Erez Israel. Boger was born in Chernigovka, 
Crimea. He first received a religious education, and later ac- 
quired enough secular education to enable him to receive a de- 
gree and teaching diploma from the University of Berne, Swit- 
zerland. Boger, an active opponent of the *Uganda Scheme, 
was a leader of the Ziyyonei Zion movement in Russia, and 
helped organize its conference in Freiburg (1905). In 1906 
he settled in Erez Israel, where he was a founder of the He- 
brew Gymnasium Society in Tel Aviv. Deported in 1915 by the 
Turkish authorities, Boger founded a Hebrew school in Alex- 
andria, Egypt. He returned to Palestine in 1919 and became 
joint headmaster of the Herzlia Gymnasium, with Benzion 
*Mossinson. A leading figure in the affairs of Tel Aviv and 
the yishuv, he represented the General Zionists and served 
as a member of the Tel Aviv municipality, as delegate to the 
Asefat ha-Nivharim (“Elected Assembly”), and later as mem- 
ber of the Second Knesset, whose opening session in 1952 he 
chaired as its oldest member. He wrote Ba-Arazot Rehokot 
(“In Distant Lands,’ 1930), and Tiyyul bi-Yhudah (“Journey 
in Judea,’ 1930). In 1921 he helped found the Nordiah district 
in Tel Aviv for Jews from Jaffa made homeless by the Arab ri- 
ots of that year. The district’s main street is named Bograshov 
Street in his honor. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Smilansky, Im Benei Dori (1942), 151-7. 


[Abraham Aharoni] 
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BOGHEN, FELICE (1869-1945), writer, composer, and pia- 
nist. Boghen taught theory at the Istituto Reale Luigi Cheru- 
bini in Florence in 1910 and was the pianist of the Trio Fio- 
rentino. He wrote an opera Alcestis, and piano works, and 
edited old Italian music. His written works include Appunti 
ed esempi per l'uso dei pedali del Pianoforte (1915), and L’Arte 
di Pasquini (1931). 


BOGORAD, LAWRENCE (1921-2004), U.S. biologist. Bogo- 
rad was born in Tashkent, Russia, but was taken to the United 
States as an infant. He became a naturalized USS. citizen in 
1935. Bogorad studied at the University of Chicago, where he 
received a B.S. in botany (1942) and a Ph.D. in plant physiol- 
ogy (1949). From 1951 to 1953 he was a fellow at the Rockefeller 
Institute working in the laboratory of Prof. Sam Granick. In 
1953 he returned to the University of Chicago, joining the fac- 
ulty of the Department of Botany and became a professor of 
botany in 1961. Bogorad became professor of biology at Har- 
vard University in 1967, and was chairman of the Department 
of Biological Sciences (1974-76), and director of the Maria 
Moors Cabot Foundation in 1976. He was named the Maria 
Moors Cabot Professor of Biology in 1980. He retired from 
Harvard in 1991 as professor emeritus in molecular and cellu- 
lar biology and continued his research in Harvard's Biological 
Laboratories. Colleagues and former students held the Law- 
rence Bogorad Symposium in his honor every few years, the 
last in 2001 at Cambridge. Bogorad’s research concentrated 
on chlorophyll synthesis, particularly the investigation of the 
effects of light in the induction of the complex greening pro- 
cess through which pale, etiolated leaves of plants grown in the 
dark become green and active in photosynthesis. Early work 
on the enzymes involved in chlorophyll synthesis with algae 
furthered our understanding of the biosynthesis of hemes and 
bile pigment. Beginning in the mid-1960s, Bogorad’s research 
dealt with the biogenesis of chloroplasts, the nature of the or- 
ganelle of DNA, and its function in the synthesis of chloroplast 
proteins as well as other phytomolecular biological processes. 
He is best known for his work on the biosynthesis of porphy- 
rins and for sequencing and identification of the first chloro- 
plast genes. Bogorad was a fellow of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, a member of the National Academy of 
Sciences, and a foreign member of the Royal Danish Acad- 
emy of Sciences and Letters. He was president of the Soci- 
ety for Developmental Biology (1983) and of the American 
Society of Plant Physiologists (1968-69). Bogorad was on a 
number of editorial boards and served on national commit- 
tees as well as on the Council and Executive Committee of 
the American Society of Cell Biology. In 1987 he was elected 
president of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, which has close to 300 national and regional sci- 
entific societies and academies as formal affiliates and 130,000 
individual members. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Swift, in: Science 229 (1985), 353-54 


[Ruth Rossing (24 ed.)] 
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BOGORAZ, VLADIMIR GERMANOVICH (Mendelvich, 
Nathan; pseud. N.A. Tan, V.G. Tan; 1865-1936), Russian eth- 
nographer, revolutionary, and man of letters. Born in Ovruch, 
Volhynia, he was expelled from St. Petersburg University for 
revolutionary activities. He continued his political work under 
his assumed name of Vladimir Bogoraz, and at the age of 20 
converted to Christianity. In 1886 he was arrested in Moscow, 
imprisoned for two years, and then exiled to Siberia. There he 
met Vladimir *Jochelson, who became his lifelong friend and 
collaborator. It was during his years of imprisonment and ex- 
ile that Bogoraz began the studies that were to make him an 
ethnographic authority on the Chukchee and Yakutsk natives 
of Siberia and on the Paleo-Asiatic peoples generally. 

Released in 1889, Bogoraz joined the Jesup North Pacific 
exploration organized by the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York City and directed by Franz *Boas, who 
was to exert a significant influence on his life and achieve- 
ments. On this expedition, Bogoraz was responsible for in- 
vestigations of the Chukchee and the Siberian Eskimo. Jochel- 
son was also a member of the expedition, as well as a third 
Jewish revolutionary, Lev Sternberg. All three men produced 
reports of precise and reliable scholarship. Bogoraz’ included 
The Chukchee (vol. 7 of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition 
Publications) and Chukchee Mythology (vol. 8 pt. 1, of the 
same series). 

Bogoraz went back to Siberia to continue his ethnologi- 
cal studies, and made several visits to the United States. He 
returned to Russia and again involved himself with subversive 
organizations. For his part in the 1905 revolution he served 
another term of imprisonment. After the revolution of 1917 
he was appointed professor at Leningrad University and cu- 
rator of the Museum of Anthropology and Ethnography. He 
also founded and directed various official institutions, such as 
the Museum of the History of Religion and Atheism - actu- 
ally a museum of comparative religions - in the former Kazan 
Cathedral in Leningrad. As director of the Northern Peoples 
Institute in Leningrad he was able to do much to assist the 
cultural and political development of the peoples of Siberia. 
Despite their service to the revolutionary regime, Bogoraz and 
Sternberg were attacked for their views, which were regarded 
as going beyond the narrow Marxism of their period. 

In addition to his academic publications, Bogoraz also 
produced some creative writing under the nom de plume N.A. 
Tan, some of it on Jewish themes. He published a pioneering 
Chukchee-Russian dictionary which appeared in 1937. His 
literary works include revolutionary poems (1900); Chukots- 
kiya razskazy (“Chukchee Tales,’ 1899); and the novel Vosem 
plemyen (“Eight Tribes,” 1902). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Krader, in: IESS, 2 (1968), 116-9, incl. bibl. 


[Ephraim Fischoff] 
BOGROV (Beharav), DMITRI (1888-1911), Russian ter- 


rorist and revolutionary, who was executed for shooting the 
czarist prime minister Stolypin. Bogrov was the grandson of 
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a well-known rabbi and the son of a lawyer. While a law stu- 
dent, he joined an anarchist group but later entered the service 
of the Russian secret police (Ochrana), claiming that he did 
so in the interest of the revolutionary movement. Before he 
killed Stolypin, Bogrov asked the Social Revolutionary Party 
to give its approval to his action, but they refused to do so. His 
true motive was never discovered, but some people believed 
he sought to dispel the suspicions aroused by his connection 
with the secret police. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Lazarev, in Volya Rossii, nos. 6-7, 8-9 


1926). 
26) [Simha Katz] 


BOGROV (Beharav), GRIGORI ISAAKOVICH (1825- 
1885), author and journalist. The son of a Poltava rabbi, Bo- 
grov was an extreme assimilationist: his Orthodox upbringing 
and the life of Russian Jewry in the 1830s-1840s were reflected 
negatively in Zapiski yevreya (1871-73; Memoiren eines Juden, 
1880). He was the effective editor of Russkiy yevrey, later work- 
ing on Razsvet and Voskhod, and wrote several works of so- 
cio-historical interest on Russo-Jewish life, such as the novel 
Yevreyskiy manuskript (1876; Heb. tr., Ketav- Yad Ivri, 1900), 
on the *Chmielnicki massacres of 1648-49. Bogrov converted 
to Christianity shortly before his death. 


BOGUSLAYV, city in Kiev district, Ukraine, that passed to 
Russia from Poland in 1793. Jews resided in Boguslav from 
the beginning of the 17" century and an imposing synagogue 
was built there soon after the community was founded. In 1620 
they were restricted in leasing property because the burghers 
complained that Jews had taken over most of the houses and 
stores in the marketplace and were competing with the local 
traders. The Jews in Boguslav suffered during the *Haidamak 
revolts in the area. During the uprising of 1768 they fled from 
the city; their homes were destroyed and their property looted. 
Although 574 Jewish poll-tax payers in Boguslav are recorded 
in 1765, only 251 remained after 1768. The community devel- 
oped after Boguslav became part of Russia in 1793. A Hebrew 
printing press was established there in 1820-21, and Jewish- 
owned enterprises included textile and tanning factories. Jews 
also engaged in handicrafts and dealt in grain and fruit. The 
Jewish population numbered 5,294 in 1847 and 7,445 in 1897 
(65% of the total). 

After World War 1, the Jews in Boguslav suffered severely 
in the civil war. On May 13, 1919, they were attacked by gangs 
of marauding peasants that killed 20 Jews, and on August 27 
*Denikin’s “white” army, which occupied the city, pillaged all 
the houses there, and massacred about 40 Jews. Subsequently, 
a Jewish self-defense force was formed in Boguslav (under the 
auspices of the Soviet government) which comprised the en- 
tire male population of about 1,000 citizens. It fought off the 
gangs and also took part in punitive actions in neighboring 
villages. Boguslav then became an asylum for thousands of 
Jewish refugees from the towns and villages of the surround- 
ing areas. The self-defense force was disbanded in 1923. The 
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Jewish population numbered 6,432 in 1926 (53% of the total) 
and dropped to 2,230 in 1939. In the 1930s the Jews were a ma- 
jority in the local trade unions, and many were employed as 
factory workers and clerks in local industry. The Germans oc- 
cupied Boguslav on July 26, 1941, murdering most of the Jews 
by the end of the year. Artisans required for work remained 
alive until they too were executed in July 1943. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Yaari, in: KS, 20 (1943/44), 45-48; M. Ko- 
rot, in: Reshumot, 3 (1923), 140-57; A. Rosenthal, Ha-Haganah ha-Ivrit 
ba-Ir Boguslav (1929). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: PK Ukarainah, s.v. 


[Yehuda Slutsky / Shmuel Spector (274 ed.)] 


BOHEMIA (Cz. Cecny, Cesko, Tschechien; Ger. Boehmen; 
Heb. 072 ,J¥1) ,OD ,ANYD), independent kingdom in Central 
Europe, until the beginning of the 14" century, affiliated later 
in the Middle Ages with the Holy Roman Empire. In 1526 it 
became part of the hereditary *Hapsburg dominions and in 
1620 lost its independence completely. From 1918 it was part 
of modern *Czechoslovakia (in 1939-45 part of the Nazi pro- 
tectorate of Bohemia-Moravia), subsequently the Czech Re- 
public. 


Early and Medieval Periods 

The beginnings of Jewish settlement in Bohemia are much 
disputed, and evidence has to rely on traditions that Jews had 
settled there before recorded Bohemian history. Trade con- 
tacts between the Roman Empire and southern Bohemia cer- 
tainly brought Jews to the region, and some could have settled 
there. Presumably, the Jewish traders mentioned in the Raffel- 
staetten Tax Ordinance (906) were also active in Bohemia. In 
the second half of the 10th century Jews engaged in the slave 
trade in Bohemia are mentioned by *Ibrahim ibn Yakub. The 
Bohemian dukes of the 11 century probably employed Jewish 
moneyers. The first Bohemian chronicler, Cosmas of Prague, 
mentions Jews there in 1090. In 1096 many Jews in Bohemia 
were massacred by the Crusaders and others were forcibly 
converted. Those who reverted to Judaism and attempted 
to leave were robbed on their departure (1098). According 
to Cosmas Vicedominus *Jacobus Apella, a high court offi- 
cial reverted to Judaism in 1124. Apparently, the communi- 
ties of *Cheb (Eger) and *Litomérice (Leitmeritz) were well 
organized by the end of the 12‘ century. The places of Jew- 
ish settlement and activity in Bohemia are documented from 
the 13‘ century onward. The customs dues payable by Jews 
were regulated in 1222. The plethora of scholars living in Bo- 
hemia in this century, including *Isaac b. Jacob ha-Lavan of 
Prague, *Isaac b. Mordecai (Ribam), Eliezer b. Jacob, *Abra- 
ham b. Azriel of Bohemia, and *Isaac b. Moses of Vienna (Or 
Zarwa), attests that Jewish culture was already deeply rooted 
and widespread among the communities there. From here 
*Pethahiah of Regensburg set out on his travels. The use of 
Slavic-Bohemian terms in the writings of some of these schol- 
ars to explain Hebrew terms indicates the linguistic and cul- 
tural ties existing between the Jews and local society. In 1241 
the Jewish communities of Bohemia suffered with the rest of 
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Jewish communities in Bohemia. 


the population from the devastations of the Tatar invasion. In 
1254 *Piemysl Otakar 11 granted a charter to the Jews based 
on the charter of the Austrian duke *Frederick 11 (1244), ap- 
pending to it the bull issued by Pope *Innocent 1v combating 
the *blood libel. He reconfirmed it in 1268. The wave of new 
settlers who went to Bohemia after the havoc wreaked by the 
Tatars included a number of Jews. These settled in the cities 
mainly as moneylenders, encouraged by the grant of char- 
ters and the status conferred on them as *servi camerae regis, 
according them standing and protection at least not inferior 
to that in their countries of origin. The Altneu synagogue in 
*Prague was completed around 1270. At the time of the *Rind- 
fleisch massacres in 1298 King Wenceslaus 11 extorted large 
sums from Bohemian Jewry for protection. In 1336 King John 
of Luxemburg ordered the arrest of all the Jews in Bohemia 
to extort a ransom. There was a wave of massacres in this pe- 
riod in Caslavy and *Jindtichtiv Hradec (Neuhaus) in 1337, and 
also after a Host desecration libel in Koufim in 1338. The en- 
tire Cheb community was butchered in 1350. The atrocities of 
the 14» century reached a peak with the massacre of the Jews 
in Prague in 1389. During this period Charles 1v confirmed a 
number of privileges formerly issued to the Jews and in some 
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cases afforded them protection, strictly enforcing their sta- 
tus as serfs of the chamber. Wenceslaus Iv protected the Jews 
from oppression by the local nobility, but on several occasions 
canceled the debts owed to the Jews, as in 1411. The Jews suf- 
fered during the *Hussite uprising in 1419-37. The *Chomu- 
tov (Komotau) community was annihilated by the Hussites, 
while the Jews were expelled from Cheb and Jihlava (Iglau) on 
the charge of supporting them. In Jewish sources of the late 
15" century evidence is found of strong sympathy for the reli- 
gious reformer John Huss and the Hussites, and in particular 
for the Taborites, who are regarded as Judaizers and fighting 
a just national war. 


16th and 17th Centuries 

With changes in the religious and social outlook of the bur- 
ghers, the growing interest in finance and the increasing 
availability of money, moneylending ceased to be a Jewish 
monopoly. The competition of Christian moneylenders, abet- 
ted by the hypocrisy that forbade Jews to do what they them- 
selves were engaged in, gradually eroded the central position 
held by Jews in this field. In addition, the weakening of cen- 
tral royal power threatened the existence of the Jews living in 
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the crown cities. Despite a decision of the Diet to tolerate the 
Jews (1501) and its confirmation by Ladislas 11 in 1510, they 
were eventually expelled from *Pilsen in 1504, and also from 
Prague, where some individuals were expressly permitted to 
remain. Their expulsion from the crown cities was formally 
proclaimed in 1541. Efforts made by *Joseph (Joselmann) b. 
Gershom of Rosheim to intercede were unsuccessful. The pub- 
lication of the decree was followed by massacres of the Jews 
in Litoméfice, Nymburk, *Roudnice nad Labem (Raudnitz), 
and *Zatec (Saaz). Later a number of Jews returned. The de- 
cree of expulsion was renewed in 1557, and the Jews vacated all 
the crown cities except Prague where a few families remained. 
Many Jews left for Poland and Turkey. 

By the end of the 16" century half of Bohemian Jewry 
was living in Prague. The rest were scattered throughout the 
countryside in the villages and small towns under the pro- 
tection of the local nobility. Jews continued to reside in four 
towns, *Kolin, Roudnice, Bumsla (*Mlada Boleslav), and 
*Nachod (known in Jewish sources by their initials ]”27/7). 
Until the siege of Vienna by the Turks in 1683 the attitude of 
the authorities toward the Jews was influenced by the fear that 
they might support the Turks. In 1551 *Ferdinand 1 enforced 
the ordinance compelling the Jews to wear the yellow *badge. 
Four hundred and thirteen Jewish taxpayers are recorded in 
Bohemia (except Prague) in 1570, and over 4,000 Jews at the 
beginning of the 17" century. Until the development of a mer- 
cantilistic policy under *Charles v1, the Jews were almost the 
only traders in the rural areas. Their function was regarded 
by the local lords as versilbern, i.e., the conversion of the sur- 
plus produce of their domains (mainly wool, hides, feathers, 
and cheese) into money, and the supply of luxuries for their 
sumptuous households. Despite their frequently small num- 
bers in many localities where they lived, the Jews of Bohemia 
developed an independent rural way of life and maintained 
Jewish traditions. Antagonism developed between the Prague 
community and the rest of Bohemian Jewry, the “Draussige” 
or “Huzim” (“outsiders”). The latter became organized in the 
*Landesjudenschaft. 

Conditions improved under *Rudolf 11 (1576-1612). Sub- 
sequently, the Prague community increased in size, attaining 
an importance in the Jewish world far beyond the bound- 
aries of the country. Bohemian Jews gained a reputation as 
goldsmiths. Hebrew printing flourished in Prague. Mordecai 
Meisel achieved influence as a court banker. Among the prom- 
inent scholars of the period were R. *Judah Loew b. Bezalel 
(Maharal) and the chronicler and astronomer David *Gans. 
Jacob *Bassevi of Trevenberg was the first Jew to be granted a 
coat of arms. There was marked reciprocal influence between 
Bohemian society, in particular the sectarians, and Jews in the 
social and cultural spheres. Jewish sources express a local Bo- 
hemian patriotism. Gans states in his chronicle Zemah David 
(Prague, 1595) that parts of his “General History” are written 
“to the glory [71297] of this land in which I live.” He gives a 
detailed description of Bohemia, its natural resources and its 
emblem, the lion, declaring “this land is full of God’s bless- 
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ings.’ He indignantly repudiates an anti-Czech song popular 
with the German-speaking population: “Ye should know that 
this song is entirely lies” He refers to the antiquity and beauty 
of Prague (Zemah David, 2, fols. 7a, 46b, 49a, 974). 

Jewish life in Bohemia was disrupted by the Thirty Years’ 
War (1618-48). In 1629 *Ferdinand 11 renewed and extended 
the privileges accorded to the Jews. However, in 1630 he or- 
dered them to attend the conversionist sermons of the *Jesu- 
its. There were 14,000 Jewish taxpayers in Bohemia in 1635. 
The community absorbed many refugees from the *Chmiel- 
nicki massacres in Poland in 1648. In 1650 the Diet decided 
to curtail the number of Jews permitted to reside in Bohemia 
and limit their residence to the places where Jews had been 
living in 1618. This was the beginning of the “Jew-hatred of 
the authorities,’ in contrast to the attitude of the nobility who 
were interested in the income they derived from the Jews. Irk- 
some restrictions were introduced and there were increasing 
demands for higher taxes. For Prague, a special committee, 
the Judenreduktionskomission (“Commission to Reduce the 
Number of the Jewish Population”) was appointed. The num- 
ber of the Jews outside Prague was estimated to be 30,000 in 
1724. They lived in 168 towns and small market towns and 
672 villages. 


Familiants Laws 

The curtailment culminated in the *Familiants Laws under 
Charles vi (1726) which only allowed 8,541 families to reside 
in Bohemia. Jews were segregated in special quarters. Bohe- 
mia was divided into 12 district rabbinates (Kreisrabbinat). The 
Jews were expelled from Prague by *Maria Theresa in 1744, but 
the decree of expulsion was remitted in 1748 and most of the 
Jews returned. A decree for the whole of Bohemia (1745) was 
not carried out. There were 29,091 Jews living in Bohemia in 
1754, of whom one-third lived in Prague. (See table “Jewish 
Population of Bohemia.”) In the second half of the 186 cen- 
tury some Jews in Bohemia were attracted to the *Frankists. 
Bohemian Jews took an active part in the industrialization of 
the country and the development of its trade, among them 
the *Hoenigsberg family, Simon and Leopold von *Laemel, 
and the *Popper family. 


Toleranzpatent 

The Toleranzpatent of *Joseph 11 for Bohemian Jewry was 
issued on February 13, 1782. As an outcome, Jewish judicial 
autonomy was suspended, Jewish schools with teaching in 
German were opened, and the use of German was made com- 
pulsory for business records. Jews were permitted to attend 
general high schools and universities, and were subject to 
compulsory military service. These measures were supported 
by adherents of the *Haskalah movement in Prague, including 
members of the *Jeiteles family, the *Gesellschaft der jungen 
Hebraeer, Peter *Beer, Naphtali Herz *Homberg, and Raphael 
*Joel, among others. They were resisted by the majority of the 
Jews, led by the rabbis Ezekiel *Landau, Eleazar *Fleckeles, 
Samuel *Kauder, and Bezalel Ronsburg. The legal position of 
the Jews of Bohemia was summarized in the Judensystemal- 
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patent issued in 1797. Bohemian Jews were entitled to reside 
in places where they had been domiciled in 1725. They were 
permitted to pursue their regular occupations, with some ex- 
ceptions, being prohibited from obtaining new licenses for the 
open sale of alcoholic beverages or from leasing flour mills. 
New synagogues could only be built by special permission. 
Rabbis were obliged to have studied philosophy at a univer- 
sity within the empire. Only Jews who had completed a Ger- 
man elementary school could obtain a marriage license or be 
admitted to talmudic education. The *censorship of Hebrew 
books was upheld. 


19th and 20‘ Centuries 

The increasing adaptation of individual Jews to the general 
culture, and their rising economic importance, furthered Jew- 
ish assimilation into the ruling German sector. During this 
period Jews such as Moses and Leopold Porges-Portheim, 
Aaron and Solomon Pribram, Moses, Solomon, and Leopold 
Jerusalem developed the Bohemian textile industry, introduc- 
ing modern machinery. The discrepancy between the rise in 
economic and cultural standards and the restrictions imposed 
on the Jews by their humiliating legal status led to frequent 
circumvention of the existing legislation. 

The budding Czech national renaissance at first attracted 
the Jewish intelligentsia, enraptured with the new learning, 
among them Siegfried *Kapper, Ludwig August *Frankl, and 
David *Kuh, supported by Vaclav Bolemir Nebesky. However, 
the inimical attitude of Czech leaders such as Karel Havlicek- 
Borovsky, and the outlook of the majority of the Jews molded 
by an essentially German education, soon brought them into 
the German liberal camp, in which Moritz *Hartmann and 
Ignaz *Kuranda distinguished themselves in the revolution- 
ary tumult of 1848. 

In general, however, especially in the small communities, 
Jewish society continued the traditional way of life and mo- 
res despite the persistent trend toward assimilation and the 
changes introduced by such communities as *Teplice. Legis- 
lation introduced in the 1840s brought some relief of the hu- 
miliating restrictions. In 1841 the prohibition on Jews owning 
land was waived. The *oath more iudaico and the Jewish tax 
(collected by a much hated consortium of Jewish notables, 
the “Juedische Steuerdirection”) were annulled in 1846. The 
Jewish orphanage in Prague was built from its surplus funds. 
The 1848 revolution proved disappointing to the Jews as it was 
accompanied by anti-Jewish riots in many localities, princi- 
pally in Prague. The Jews of Bohemia, however, benefited by 
the abolition in *Austria of marriage restrictions and by the 
granting of freedom of residence. There began a “Landflucht,” 
movement from the small rural communities to the commer- 
cial centers in the big towns, in which many of the former 
communities disintegrated in the process. This was speeded 
up later by the growing antisemitism among Czechs and Ger- 
mans alike (see below). There were 347 communities in Bo- 
hemia in 1850, nine with more than 100 families and 22 with 
over 50. By 1880 almost half of Bohemian Jewry was living in 
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towns with over 5,000 inhabitants, mostly in the German- 
speaking area. There were 197 communities in 1890. In 1921 
only 14.55% of Bohemian Jewry lived in localities of less than 
2,000 inhabitants, and were 0.27% of the population in these 
localities. Sixty-nine percent lived in towns of over 10,000. 
In 1930, 46.4% of all Bohemian Jews lived in Prague and the 
number of Jews in the countryside had decreased by 40% since 
1921. During this period many Jews moved to Vienna or im- 
migrated to the United States. Until 1848 the vast majority of 
Bohemian Jewry had belonged to the poorest sectors of the 
population. Subsequently, most of them, as a result of their 
economic activities, moved up to the prosperous and wealthy 
strata even though their occupations remained essentially in 
the same sphere as before 1848. 

In the second half of the 19 century Bohemian Jewry 
became increasingly involved in the bitter conflict between the 
Czech and German national groups. While the elder genera- 
tion generally preferrred assimilation with German culture, 
and supported the German-oriented liberal political parties, 
the Czecho-Jewish movement (Svaz *Cechozidii), initiated 
and supported by Filip *Bondy, Siegfried Kapper, Bohumil 
*Bondy, and others, achieved some success in promoting 
Czech assimilation. By 1900, 55% of Bohemian Jewry declared 
their mother tongue as Czech and 45% as German. Some Jew- 
ish leaders, notably Joseph Samuel *Bloch, advised Bohemian 
Jews not to become involved in the conflict of the nationalities, 
but they continued to take sides on this issue until Zionism 
enabled at least its adherents to remain neutral. 


The Jewish Population of Bohemia, 1754-1930 





Year Numbers 
1754 29,094 
1764 31,937 
1774 31,929 
1780 39,693 
1790 45,906 
1800 47,865 
1810 50,629 
1820 59,607 
1830 67,338 
1840 64,780 
1850 75,459 
1869 89,933 
1890 94,529 
1900 92,797 
1910 85,927 
1921 97,777 
1930 76,301 











Asa result of emigration and a steady decline in the birth 
and marriage rates among Jews in Bohemia, the percentage of 
the aged rose, and the total population of the community de- 
creased. The vast majority of Jews became indifferent to reli- 
gion and inclined toward total assimilation: the *Yahrzeit, the 
Day of Atonement, and a subscription to the Prager Tagblatt, 
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the German-liberal daily, were considered by many Jews their 
only links with Judaism. There was an increase in mixed mar- 
riages from 0.15% in 1881 to 1.75% in 1910, and 27.56% in 1930, 
and many dropped their Jewish affiliation. The percentage of 
Jewish mixed marriages was 0.15% in 1881, 1.75% in 1910, and 
27.65% in 1930. 

Of all persons in Bohemia considered Jewish according 
to the Nazi standards introduced in 1939, 11.1% were not of the 
Jewish faith. Antisemitism became strong in Bohemia at the 
end of the 19» century. The German population of the Sude- 
tenland, the “Rand-Orls,’ was the stronghold of the *Schoe- 
nerer brand of racial antisemitism in the Hapsburg Empire 
(see also *antisemitic political parties and organizations). 
Czechs saw the Jews as the instruments and partisans of Ger- 
manization and the allies of Hapsburg patriotism. The eco- 
nomic anti-Jewish *boycott movement in Bohemia, “Svtj k 
svému” (“Each to his own kind”), was among the first of its 
sort to emerge in Europe and in particular hit Jewish shop- 
keepers in the villages. Finally a wave of blood libels, instigated 
by the Austrian *Christian Social Party, swept Bohemia. These 
occurred in Kolin and Nachod, among other places, and cul- 
minated in the *Hilsner Case. At this time the internal division 
in Jewry between the parties supporting Czech or German as- 
similation became increasingly pronounced. Jews joined the 
liberal and radical parties of both sides. At the end of the 19* 
century the Czecho-Jewish movement achieved the closure of 
Jewish schools where teaching was in German. During World 
War 1 Bohemia absorbed thousands of refugees from Eastern 
Europe. Many settled there permanently and contributed to 
the revival of Jewish religious and cultural life in the commu- 
nities. The establishment of independent *Czechoslovakia in 
1918 linked Bohemian Jewry with the Jews living in the other 
parts of the new state. Bohemia attracted many Jews from 
Carpathian Russia (see *Subcarpathian Ruthenia) and East- 
ern Slovakia, and the Jews of Bohemia were active in orga- 
nizing relief for Jews in these impoverished areas. After 1918 
there were three federations of communities, one for those 
of Great Prague and *Ceské *Budejovice and *Pilsen, one of 
Czech-speaking communities, and one of German-speak- 
ing communities. From 1926 they were represented, together 
with the federations of communities in Moravia and Silesia, 
by the “Nejvy8si rada svazu naboZenskych obci Zidovskych v 
Cechach, na Moravé a ve Slezsku” (Supreme Council of the 
Federations of Jewish Religious Communities in Bohemia, 
Moravia, and Silesia). In 1930, 46.4% of Bohemian Jewry de- 
clared their nationality as Czech, 31% German, and 20.5% Jew- 
ish. (See table “Jewish Population of Bohemia.”) In 1937 there 
were 150 communities. In 1938 with the Sudeten crisis 29% of 
Bohemian Jewry living in the Sudeten area became refugees. 

The Jewish State Museum in Prague now has synagogue 
equipment and archivalia from more than 100 Bohemian com- 
munities, most of them brought there in 1942 by Nazi orders 
when the communities were deported. 

For Holocaust and contemporary period, see *Czecho- 
slovakia. 
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(1959/60), 306-7. ; 
[Jan Herman / Meir Lamed] 


°BOHL (Bohlius), SAMUEL (1611-1639), Lutheran Hebra- 
ist. Born in Greifenberg (Gryfice), Pomerania, Bohl taught 
at the University of Rostock, where he wrote an exposition 
of rabbinic commentaries on Malachi (1637) and a Hebrew 
grammar (1638). Other publications include an exposition 
of chapters seven to twelve of Isaiah, a commentary on Prov- 
erbs, and a treatise on the masoretic accents as the key to the 
verse-allocation of the Decalogue. Some of Bohl’s works were 
published by G. Menthen in Thesaurus theologico-philologicus 
(vol. 1, Amsterdam, 1701). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Cothmann, Programma... ad exequias... 
Samueli Bohlio, in: H. Witte, ed., Memoriae theologorum..., ser. 4 
(1674); Nouvelle biographie g Mn Mrale, 6 (1853), 392; Steinschneider, 
Cat Bod, 79, nos. 469, 471; 803, no. 4617. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
Steinschneider, in: ZHB, 2, no. 113 (1897), 54. 


[Raphael Loewe] 


BOHM, DAVID (1917-1994), U.S. physicist. Bohm was born 
in Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, and received his B.Sc. from 
Pennsylvania State University (1939) and Ph.D. in physics 
(1943), supervised by J. Robert *Oppenheimer initially at the 
California Institute of Technology and then at the University 
of California at Berkeley. He was assistant professor at Prince- 
ton University (1947-51) but was forced to leave after being 
blacklisted in the McCarthy era Communist witch hunt. Cited 
for contempt of Congress for refusing to name names, he left 
the United States and served as professor of physics at the 
University of Sao Paulo, Brazil (1951-55), lecturer at the Haifa 
Technion (1955-57), and research fellow at the University of 
Bristol, U.K. (1957-61). He became professor of theoretical 
physics at Birkbeck College, University of London, until re- 
tirement in 1987 but continued to work there until his death. 
Bohm's first discovery in conventional physics was that elec- 
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trons stripped from atoms behave in an organized manner. 
His early ideas on theoretical physics were set out in his book 
Quantum Theory (1951), which impressed Albert *Einstein 
and led to their working association. His collaborative work 
with Yakir *Aharanov (1959) produced the still controversial 
claim that electrons sense a nearby magnetic field even when 
its strength is zero. Bohm’s later work, although founded on 
his experimental observations and interpretation of quan- 
tum mechanics, became increasingly philosophical and was 
influenced by his dialogue with the Indian spiritual master J. 
Krishnamurti. He was especially concerned with discerning 
patterns of cosmological order which transcend mechanistic 
descriptions of physics. He was a controversial figure with 
strong admirers and detractors. His ideas are intellectually 
accessible to non-specialists in his own books and F. David 
Peat’s biography, Infinite Potential (1996). 

[Michael Denman (2"¢ ed.)] 


BOHM, HENRIK (1867-1936), Hungarian architect. His 
work includes thermal bath buildings (Szolnok in Hungary 
and Piestany in Slovakia), hotels, and the Térdk Bank house 
(1906), a Secessionist landmark in Budapest. 

[Eva Kondor] 


BOHNEN, ELI AARON (1909-1992), U.S. Conservative 
rabbi. Bohnen was born in Toronto, Canada, and immigrated 
to the United States following his graduation from the Univer- 
sity of Toronto in 1931. He was ordained at the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1935 and earned a Doctor of Hebrew Let- 
ters there in 1953. Bohnen served congregations as rabbi in 
Philadelphia (1935-39) and Buffalo, New York (1939-48) but 
left his pulpit to serve as a chaplain with the U.S. Army in Eu- 
rope during World War 11. He was with the 424 (Rainbow) 
Infantry Division during the liberation of Dachau on April 29, 
1945, an experience that moved him to work as an advisor to 
the US. military regarding *displaced persons. He also wrote 
the Rainbow Haggadah for soldiers celebrating Passover on the 
battlefield. Returning to the United States, Bohnen moved to 
Providence to become rabbi of Temple Emanu-El (1948) and 
eventually president of the Rhode Island Board of Rabbis. As 
a member of the Rabbinical Assembly’s Committee on Jewish 
Law and Standards, Bohnen wrote responsa for the Conserva- 
tive movement reflecting his view that for some Jews halakhah 
had become an idol to be worshipped and that contemporary 
values should be considered in interpreting Jewish law. He 
served as president of the *Rabbinical Assembly (1966-68) 
during the tumultuous times of the Vietnam War and urban 
race riots. He decried tensions within the American Jewish 
community and called for greater interdenominational co- 
operation, insisting that the breach with Orthodoxy was “of 
their making, not ours.’ Upon his retirement in 1973, Bohnen 
served as rabbi emeritus of Temple Emanu-El. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: PS. Nadell, Conservative Judaism in America: 
A Biographical Dictionary and Sourcebook (1988). 
[Bezalel Gordon (2™ ed.)] 
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BOHR, NIELS HENRIK DAVID (1885-1962), Danish physi- 
cist and Nobel laureate. He was born in Copenhagen. His fa- 
ther was non-Jewish, a professor of physiology at the Univer- 
sity of Copenhagen, and his mother, née Ella Adler, belonged 
to a prominent Jewish banking family. He obtained his doctor- 
ate at Copenhagen in 1911 with a thesis on “Investigations of 
Metals.” In 1912, he worked with J.J. Thomson (the discoverer 
of the electron) at Cambridge, and then in Manchester with 
Ernest Rutherford, the discoverer of the atomic nucleus. In 
1913, Bohr produced the first of his series of papers which rev- 
olutionized conceptions of the structure of the atom. In 1916, 
Bohr became professor of chemical physics at the University 
of Copenhagen, and in 1920 head of the university’s new In- 
stitute of Theoretical Physics. He participated in other impor- 
tant advances, such as the “Correspondence Principle” and the 
“Principle of Complementarity.” In 1922, he was awarded the 
Nobel Prize, the youngest laureate up to that time. He helped 
to lead science through the most fundamental change of at- 
titude it has made since Galileo and Newton. In September 
1943 he and his family escaped the Nazis by going to Sweden 
in a fishing boat. In October he was taken to England in the 
bomb rack of an unarmed Mosquito plane. Bohr was “con- 
sultant” to Tube Alloys, the code name for the atomic bomb 
project. He had determined that the uranium atom which had 
been split by Hahn and Strassman in 1938 was the rare iso- 
tope U-235, a fact of major importance to the project. How- 
ever, Bohr saw the atom bomb as a threat to mankind. He was 
given the first Atoms-for-Peace prize of the Ford Foundation 
in 1956 and was chairman of the Danish Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. In the last fifteen years of his life, he was tireless in 
his work for peace. 

He took an active interest in the physics program of the 
Weizmann Institute of Science at Rehovot which he visited 
on several occasions. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Pauli (ed.), Niels Bohr and the Devel- 
opment of Physics (1955); S. Rozental (ed.), Niels Bohr; his Life and 
Work... (1967); R.E. Moore, Niels Bohr: the Man, his Science and the 
World they Changed (1966). 


[Samuel Aaron Miller] 


BOJAN, village in Ukraine, in the province of Bukovina; 
it belonged to Austria from 1774 to 1918 and to Romania from 
1918 to 1940. In 1807 there were only three Jewish families in 
Bojan, employed in agriculture. Its situation near the Rus- 
sian and Romanian borders contributed to the growth of the 
community, which numbered 781 in 1880 (14.9% of the to- 
tal population). It was first affiliated with the community 
of *Sadgora. An independent community was established 
in 1860. Bojan became a hasidic center when the zaddik R. 
Isaac Fridman, a grandson of R. Israel of *Ruzhin, settled 
there in 1886. As a consequence of the influx of the Hasidim 
who settled near the zaddik’s home, Bojan developed into an 
urban settlement. In 1913 the community numbered 2,573. It 
had a synagogue and four prayer houses. When the Russians 
occupied Bojan during World War 1, the Jewish quarter, in- 
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cluding the residence of the zaddik, was destroyed and most 
of the Jews there fled. R. Isaac Fridman fled to Vienna where 
he died. In 1930 there remained only 118 Jews. They were de- 
ported to Transnistria in 1941. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.J. Schulson, in: H. Gold (ed.), Geschichte 
der Juden in der Bukowina, 1 (1958), 85-88. 
[Eliyahu Feldman] 


BOJANOWO, small town in Poznan province, western 
Poland, founded in 1638. Jews were among its early settlers, 
and traded in textiles and hides. Jewish artisans were em- 
ployed there by Christians, despite protests from the guilds. 
For a long time the community was affiliated to that of 
*Leszno (Lissa). The first synagogue was erected in 1793; a new 
one was built in 1859. The Jewish population numbered 151 
in 1793, 311 in 1840, and 66 in 1905 (out of a total of 2,106). 
The talmudic scholar Julius *Theodor served as rabbi of 
Bojanowo. The community ceased to exist after World 
War I. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Heppner and J. Herzberg, Aus der Vergan- 
genheit und Gegenwart der Juden in den Posener Landen (1904-29), 
308-14. 


BOKANOWSKI, MAURICE (1879-1928), French politician. 
Born in Le Havre into a family of Russian immigrants, Bo- 
kanowski studied law in Paris. In 1914 he was elected to the 
Chamber of Deputies and on the outbreak of World War 1 
joined the French infantry. After the war he was reelected to 
the Chamber and became a member of the trade and finance 
commissions. He was appointed minister for the navy in 1924 
and from 1926 to 1927 was minister of commerce and indus- 
try, signing France's first commercial treaty with Germany af- 
ter World War 1. He was killed in an airplane accident in 1928 
and was given a state funeral. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dictionnaire de biographie francaise, 6 (1954), 


879-80. 
[Shulamith Catane] 


BOKROS-BIRMAN, DEZSO (Desiderius; 1889-1965), 
Hungarian sculptor and graphic artist. Bokros-Birman was 
noted for his realistic portraiture and his ability to portray 
character. He was born in Ujpest and studied in Budapest 
and Paris. He exhibited first with the KEVE (Association of 
Hungarian Creative and Industrial Artists) in 1918. Later he 
moved to Berlin, where he produced a series of lithographs 
entitled Job (1922). Bokros-Birman then returned to Budapest. 
During World War 11 he was a member of the anti-Fascist in- 
dependence movement and later executed a relief entitled In- 
dependent Hungary. 

Some of Bokros-Birman’s better known works are The 
20- Year-Old Ady, Ujvari Péter, and The Iron-worker. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Statues of D. Bokros-Birman (1928), 
introd. by F. Karinthy; Bokros-Birman (Hung., 1949), introd. by E. 
Mihilyi. 

[Jeno Zsoldos] 
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BOKSER, BARUCH M. (1945-1990), U.S. scholar of rabbin- 
ics in the formative period, the first seven centuries C.E.; son 
of Conservative rabbi and scholar Ben Zion *Bokser. Baruch 
Bokser was educated at the University of Pennsylvania (B.A., 
1966), Jewish Theological Seminary of America (M.H.L./ 
Rabbi, 1971), and Brown University (Ph.D., Religious Stud- 
ies/History of Judaism, 1974). He taught at Brown University, 
the University of California at Berkeley, Dropsie College, and 
the Jewish Theological Seminary of America. He devoted his 
oeuvre to explaining the development of Judaism, identify- 
ing the shifts in the way ideas and institutions are presented 
and assessing the significance that these transformations had 
for the history of Judaism and the society of the Jews. His 
books include Samuels Commentary on the Mishnah: Its Na- 
ture, Form, and Content. Part One. Mishnayot in the Order of 
Zeraim (1975), showing how Babylonian rabbis related to the 
Mishnah, which won Brown University’s Salo Baron Disserta- 
tion Prize in 1974; Post-Mishnaic Judaism in Transition: Samuel 
on Berakhot and the Beginnings of Gemara (1980), tracing the 
effort to move beyond Mishnah-commentary, linking Samu- 
el’s activities to their historical contexts; and The Origins of the 
Seder: The Passover Rite and Early Rabbinic Judaism (1984), in 
which literary analysis leads to historical interpretation of the 
ritual of Passover. Here he demonstrates how literary analysis 
leads to a historical interpretation of the development of an 
important ritual in Judaism. In addition, he edited History of 
Judaism: The Next Ten Years (1980); and he translated Trac- 
tate Pesahim of the Palestinian Talmud into English, published 
posthumously as vol. 13 of The Talmud of the Land of Israel: 
A Preliminary Translation and Explanation, completed and 
edited by Lawrence H. Schiffman (1994). The Bokser-Schiff- 
man translation of Pesahim became the standard by which 
renditions of rabbinic texts into English are assessed. He was a 
master of the scholarly literature on every topic he addressed, 
and his “Annotated Bibliographical Guide to the Study of the 
Palestinian Talmud” (1970, reprinted in 1981 in J. Neusner, ed., 
‘The Study of Ancient Judaism 2:1-119) is the standard bibliogra- 
phy on that subject to 1970. Among his many articles and re- 
views, some of the more memorable are “The Wall Separating 
God and Israel” (Jewish Quarterly Review, 778 (1983),349-74), 
“Rabbinic Responses to Catastrophe: From Continuity to Dis- 
continuity) (Proceedings of the American Academy for Jewish 
Research, 50 (1983), 37-61), and “Approaching Sacred Space” 
(Harvard Theological Review (1984)), which as a sequence as- 
sess how rabbis overcame the destruction of the Temple and 
yet preserved the memory of the lost center. His “Ma/al and 
Blessings over Food: Rabbinic Transformation of Cultic Ter- 
minology and Alternative Modes of Piety” (Journal of Biblical 
Literature 1981 100:557-74) treats justifications used to support 
a system of blessings to be recited on eating food. “Hanina ben 
Dosa and the Lizard: The Treatment of Charismatic Figures in 
Rabbinic Literature (Proceedings of the Eighth World Congress 
of Jewish Studies 1982 C:1-6 1982) and “Wonder- Working and 
the Rabbinic Tradition” (Journal for the Study of Judaism in 
the Persian, Hellenistic, and Roman Period 1985 16:2-13) show 
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that different portrayals of religious leaders are tied to differ- 
ent self-images of rabbis on the degree to which a leader is 
to stand out from the community or serve as a model for em- 
ulation. His oeuvre joined erudition and disciplined imagi- 
nation to produce an enduring legacy of systematic learning. 
By the time of his early death, he had attained standing as 
one of the exemplary and influential scholars of ancient Ju- 
daism. 

[Jacob Neusner (24 ed.)] 


BOKSER, BEN ZION (1907-1984), U.S. Conservative rabbi 
and scholar. Bokser, born in Luboml, Poland, was raised in 
the United States. From 1933 he served as rabbi of the Forest 
Hills Jewish Center, one of the largest Conservative congrega- 
tions in New York City, a massive synagogue structure com- 
plete with a physical education complex, the veritable “shul 
with a pool” that was popular in the immediate post-World 
War 11 years. Aside from a brief stint as an Army chaplain dur- 
ing World War 11, he remained at the Forest Hills Jewish Cen- 
ter for half a century. His influence extended far beyond his 
congregation. He was a passionate supporter of liberal causes 
and took the courageous and deeply unpopular stance of 
supporting a housing project for lower income residents 
amidst the solidly middle class Jewish neighborhood of For- 
est Hills. 

He was also associate professor of homiletics at the Jew- 
ish Theological Seminary, and for many years editor of its Eter- 
nal Light radio program. He served on the Rabbinic Assembly 
Committee on Jewish Law and Standards and dissented from 
the RA ruling that permitted Jews to ride to synagogue on the 
Sabbath. He also wrote the unanimous ruling prohibiting cir- 
cumcision on days other than the eighth except on medically 
or halakhically acceptable grounds. 

Bokser’s books, both popular and scholarly, include Phar- 
isaic Judaism in Transition (1935), a biography of R. Eliezer b. 
Hyrcanus; The Legacy of Maimonides (1950); From the World of 
the Cabbalah (1954, a study of the life and thought of R. Loew 
b. Bezalel (the Maharal) of Prague); Judaism: Profile of a Faith 
(1963); and Judaism and the Christian Predicament (1967), a 
study of the relationship between Judaism and Christianity. 
His study and translation of some of Rabbi Abraham Isaac 
Kook’s writings into English gave an American audience ac- 
cess to the revered mystic’s thought. Published by Paulist Press, 
it gave a hearing to Kook’s work among Christian scholars of 
mysticism. Bokser also wrote The Jewish Mystical Tradition 
(1981), a survey of Jewish mystical thought from the Bible to 
Rav Kook. He translated and edited two prayer books, the first 
for weekday, Sabbath, and festivals (1957) and the second for 
the High Holidays (1959), which were first used by his congre- 
gation and then elsewhere in the Conservative movement. His 
siddur was complete, unlike the Silberman prayer book that 
contained the Sabbath liturgy alone and was intended by the 
Hebrew Publishing Company to serve as the Conservative ver- 
sion of the Birnbaum Siddur used by Orthodox Jews in mid- 
century America. He also taught political science and religion 
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at Queens College and was co-founder of its Center for Ethics 
and Public Policy. His son, Baruch *Bokser (1945-1990), was 
a scholar of rabbinics. 


[Jack Reimer / Michael Berenbaum (2"¢ ed.)] 


BOLAFFI, MICHELE (or Michaele; 1768-1842), Italian mu- 
sician and composer. In 1793 he composed the music for the 
religious drama Simhat Mitzvah by Daniel *Terni, written for 
performance at the inauguration of the synagogue in Flor- 
ence: the music has not been found. Later, Bolaffi was active 
at the Leghorn synagogue, where his works continued to be 
performed until the early years of the 20» century. His works 
are included in the 19"t-century music manuscripts of other 
Italian communities, notably that of Casale Monferrato. His 
setting to Psalm 121 is still sung in the Florence synagogue at 
festivals. Bolaffi also had a career as a secular musician. He 
went to England, where in 1809 he was employed as “Musi- 
cal Director to the Duke of Cambridge.” He toured Germany 
in 1816 with the singer Angelica Catalani, and occupied for a 
short period the post of Koeniglicher Kapellmeister at Hanover. 
Between 1815 and 1818 he was in the service of Louis xvIII as 
singer with the title “Musicien de S.M. le Roi de France.” His 
compositions include an opera Saul, a Miserere for three voices 
and orchestra (1802), a “sonetto” on the death of Haydn (1809), 
settings for psalms, and other vocal compositions. He also 
wrote poems, an Italian adaptation of Solomon ibn *Gabirol’s 
Keter Malkhut under the title Teodia (1809), and Italian trans- 
lations of Jacques de Lille (1813) and Voltaire (1816). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Roth, in: JHSET, 16 (1945-51), 223-4; H. 
Schirmann, in: Tazlil, 4 (1964), 32f.; Adler, Prat Mus, 125-8. 
[Israel Adler] 


BOLAFFIO, LEONE (1848-1940), Italian jurist. Born in 
Padua, Bolaffio was educated at the Padua talmudical college, 
and at the University of Padua. He practiced law in Venice for 
15 years before becoming a lecturer at the universities of Parma 
and Bologna. Bolaffio helped revive the study of commercial 
law in Italy and was a member of the Royal Commission for 
the Reform of the Commercial Code. His works on commer- 
cial law include Esegesi dellarticolo 58 del Codice di Commer- 
cio italiano (1897) and Diritto Commerciale (1918) which be- 
came standard textbooks. He also edited the Commentario al 
Codice di Commercio with Cesare *Vivante and founded the 
law review, La Temi Veneta. 

Bolaffio established the Italian Society for the Study of 
Stenography and advocated the introduction of the famous 
Gabelsberger shorthand system into the public schools of It- 
aly. He himself wrote a manual for this system. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rotondi, in: Rivista di diritto privato, 10 


(1941), 150f. 
[Giorgio Romano] 


BOLEKHOV (Pol. Bolechow), city in W. Ukraine; from 1945 


to 1991 in the Ukrainian S.S.R. (formerly in *Galicia; from 1772 
to 1919 within Austria, subsequently in Poland). Municipal sta- 
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tus was granted to Bolekhov in 1612 by the lord of the town, 
and the Jews living there were accorded the right to participate 
in municipal elections for the mayor and council. In 1780 the 
Austrian government founded a Jewish agricultural settlement 
near Bolekhov named New Babylon; although the Jews were 
shortly afterward superseded by Germans, the name was re- 
tained. Jewish occupations in Bolekhov in the 18 century in- 
cluded trade in Hungarian wines, cattle, horses, and salt from 
the local mines. Later they extended to other trades and crafts. 
Industrial undertakings established by Jews included timber 
and other mills, tanneries, and furniture, soap, and candle 
factories. The oil industry founded in Bolekhov after World 
War I, and its position as a summer resort, also provided 
sources of Jewish incomes. Bolekhov was a cradle of the Jewish 
Enlightenment movement (*Haskalah) in eastern Galicia, the 
Jews there taking an interest in Polish and other foreign lan- 
guages even in the 18» century. Prominent among its leaders 
were Dov Ber *Birkenthal, author of a famous autobiography, 
and Solomon *Rubin, principal of the modern Jewish school, 
where both Hebrew and German were taught. 

The Jews formed a considerable majority of the popula- 
tion until World War 11. In 1900 there were 3,323 Jewish in- 
habitants (78% of the total); in 1925, 2,435. In elections for the 
Austrian parliament (1867 through 1906), Bolekhov formed 
part of a constituency with largely Jewish voters. In 1931 there 
were 2,986 Jews. 

[Nathan Michael Gelber] 
Holocaust Period 
When World War 11 broke out, Bolekhov came under Soviet 
occupation until July 2, 1941, when the town was occupied by 
Slovak and Ukrainian units under German command. The 
German commander established a Judenrat, headed by Dr. 
Reifeisen, who shortly afterward committed suicide. The Jews 
were segregated in a ghetto established in the autumn of 1941 
and the intolerable living conditions there were aggravated 
by the arrival of refugees from the villages in the district. Re- 
lief was organized with great difficulty, and by the spring of 
1942 most of them had died of starvation. Some Jews were 
employed in the local tanneries. Later, Jews were employed 
in lumber work at a special labor camp. In late October 1941, 
the German police seized over 1,850 Jews. After being tortured 
for 24 hours, some succumbed and the rest were brought to a 
mass grave in the Tanjawa forest and shot. The second mass 
liquidation took place in early August 1942 when a manhunt 
was conducted jointly by the Ukrainian and Jewish police 
for three days. The victims were herded into the courtyard of 
the city hall, where some 500 persons were murdered by the 
Ukrainians and some 2,000 dispatched by freight trains to 
*Belzec death camp where they perished. By 1943 only 1,000 
Jews remained in the ghetto, in the work camp, and a few in 
the Jewish police. These were gradually murdered and only a 
few managed to escape to the neighboring forests. Some joined 
the partisans, while others perished there during the first few 
weeks. By the time of the Soviet conquest (spring of 1944) only 
a handful of Jews remained alive. In the district of Bolekhov, 
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there was a group of Jewish partisan fighters who operated 
under the command of a Ukrainian communist. 

[Danuta Dombrowska] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Wasiutynski, Ludndés¢ zydowska w Polsce 


W W. XIX i XX (1930), 122; Y. Eshel and M.H. Eshel, Sefer ha-Zikkaron 
li-Kedoshei Bolehov (1957). 


°BOLESLAV V (“The Pious”; 1221-1279), Polish prince, son 
of Ladislas Odonic of the Piast dynasty. Boleslav was prince 
of Great Poland from 1239, for the first ten years in conjunc- 
tion with his brother. In 1257, after many vicissitudes, he suc- 
ceeded in establishing his rule over the whole of Great Poland. 
During his wars against the Teutonic Order and the rulers of 
Brandenburg he captured Gdansk (Danzig). The appellation 
“Pious” denotes Boleslav’s good relations with the Church. 
During his reign Poland was invaded by the Mongols who left 
the country in ruin after their retreat. Boleslav, like other Pol- 
ish rulers of the period, invited settlers from Germany, includ- 
ing Jews, to rehabilitate the country, granting various conces- 
sions and guarantees to the new settlers. This situation, and 
the policy to which it gave rise, motivated Boleslav to grant a 
charter to the Jews of Great Poland, issued on Sept. 8, 1264. It 
is patterned after, and mainly transcribed from, the charters 
granted to Jews in Austria in 1244 and Bohemia in 1254. Also 
known as the Statute of Kalisz, it was the prototype for sub- 
sequent Polish legislation concerning the Jews in the Middle 
Ages, such as that of *Casimir the Great. 

The original text of the Statute of Kalisz has been lost, but 
its content is conveyed in the document of 1506 of the chancel- 
lor Jan Laski. About half of the 36 articles of the Statute con- 
cern the legal status of the Jews, who were regarded as belong- 
ing to the prince’s treasury (cf. art. 29: “Whoever robs a Jew... 
shall be considered as robbing Our treasure”). The Jews were 
protected against the *blood libel. They, their families, their 
possessions, and their institutions (synagogues, cemeteries) 
were under the protection of the prince (arts. 8-10, 14, 29) and 
subject to his jurisdiction (art. 8 denies the municipality any 
juridical authority over the Jews). The other articles relate to 
Jewish economic activities, and attest the ruler’s special inter- 
est in Jewish credit transactions (see *Moneylending) and their 
organization. Two articles deal with the commercial activity 
of the Jews. Four articles original to the Statute of Kalisz, i-e., 
not adopted from earlier documents of this kind, are article 
33, permitting the purchase of a horse from a Jew in daytime 
only; article 34, prohibiting mintmasters from accusing Jews 
of forging coins; article 35, compelling their Christian neigh- 
bors to assist Jews if attacked at night; and article 36, permit- 
ting Jews to trade in provisions. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Hube, Przywilej zydowski Bolestawa 
(1880); Ph. Bloch, Die Generalprivilegien der polnischen Judenschaft 
(1892), 102-20; I. Schipper, Studya nad stosunkami gospodarczymi 
Zydéw Polsce podczas Sredniowiecza (1911); J. Sieradzki, in: Osiem- 
nascie wiekéw Kalisza, 1 (1960), nos. 135-42. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
pHy: S.A. Cygielman, Yehudei Polin ve-Lita ad Shenat TH [1648] 


(1991), 47-60. 
[Arthur Cygielman] 
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BOLESLAVSKI, ISAAC 


BOLESLAVSKI, ISAAC (1919-1977), Russian chess grand- 
master. Boleslavski was born in Ukraine. He established him- 
self early as one of the leading players in the U.S.S.R. He 
achieved his greatest success in the Candidates’ Tournament 
at Budapest in 1950, where he shared first prize with David 
*Bronstein. The latter won the play-off and thus qualified to 
challenge Mikhail *Botvinnik. From that time on Boleslavski 
distinguished himself in important tournaments. He also 
achieved celebrity as an analyst of chess openings, and many 
important variations resulted from his experiments in prac- 


tical play. 
Par [Gerald Abrahams] 


BOLIVIA, South American republic; population: 8,724,156 
(2004). Jewish population: c. 600. 


History of Jewish Settlement 

Desperate to escape the increasingly vehement persecution 
in their homelands, thousands of refugees from Nazi-domi- 
nated Central Europe, the majority of them Jews, found ref- 
uge in Latin America in the 1930s. Bolivia became a principal 
recipient of this refugee influx by the end of the decade when 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and Mexico - traditional “countries 
of choice” for European immigration - closed their gates or 
applied severe restrictions to the entrance of newcomers. In- 
deed, in the panic months following the German Anschluss of 
Austria in March 1938 and Kristallnacht in November of that 
year, Bolivia was one of very few remaining places in the entire 
world to accept Jewish refugees. In the short period between 
then and the end of the first year of World War 11, some 20,000 
refugees, primarily from Germany, Austria, and Czechoslo- 
vakia, entered Bolivia — more than in Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa, and India combined. When the war 
ended, a second, smaller wave of immigrants, mostly East 
European Holocaust survivors, displaced relatives of previous 
refugees, and Polish Jews who had fled to Shanghai after 1939 
and abandoned it in the wake of the Communist takeover, ar- 
rived in Bolivia. (Also in these postwar years, a small number 
of Nazis who were fleeing or had help escaping prosecution in 
Europe - the best known among them being Klaus Barbie - 
came to Bolivia.) The new immigrants settled primarily in La 
Paz, a city more than 12,500 feet above sea level, as well as in 
Cochabamba, Oruro, Sucre, and in small mining and tropical 
agricultural communities throughout the land. 

In Bolivia, the refugees began to reconstruct a version of 
the world that they had been forced to abandon. Their own 
origins and social situations were diverse in Central Europe, 
ranging across generational, class, educational, and political 
differences and incorporating various professional, craft, and 
artistic backgrounds. Some of them had at one time been en- 
gineers, doctors, lawyers, musicians, actors, and artists; others 
were skilled and unskilled workers whose living had been in- 
terrupted by Nazi exclusionary decrees. Although most peo- 
ple who came to Bolivia were Jews, or were married to Jews, 
a significant minority were non-Jewish political refugees: 
Communists, Socialists, and others persecuted by the Nazi 
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regime. Jews themselves differed greatly in the degree of their 
identification with their religion and its traditions. There were 
Zionists, atheists, Orthodox believers, High Holiday Jews, 
and non-practitioners among them. They shared a common 
identity as Jews only in the sense, perhaps, that they had all 
been defined as “Jews” from the outside — that the Nazis had 
“othered” them as Jews. 

No matter what their background differences had been in 
Europe, the vast majority of refugees arrived in South America 
in dire straits, with few personal possessions and very little 
money. This in itself had a leveling effect, cutting across their 
previous class distinctions. But other factors, also helped to 
create a sense of collective identity among them, aiding in 
their adjustment and survival. Their common history of per- 
secution was certainly one of these. Each and every refugee 
had been identified as undesirable, stripped of citizenship and 
possessions. Despite differences in the details of their particu- 
lar experiences, they were all “in the same boat.” The war back 
in Europe, and the fact that so many of them had relatives and 
friends from whom they had been separated, were ever-pres- 
ent realities of which they were collectively conscious and that 
bonded them together. They kept themselves and each other 
informed of news about the war from accounts in the press 
and radio, and, they shared efforts to discover the fate of those 
left behind. In this regard, the German language (which they 
spoke at home and among themselves), was their vehicle of 
inquiry, information, and unity, allowing them to communi- 
cate intimately and to express themselves with a degree of fa- 
miliarity that most could never attain in the Spanish language 
of their surroundings. 

But ultimately, it was Austro-German Jewish bourgeois 
society, the cultural end-product of 19"* century Jewish eman- 
cipation in Central Europe, that gave the new arrivals a model 
for emulation and a common locus for identification in their 
place of refuge. Indeed, at the very time when that dynamic 
social and cultural amalgam was being ruthlessly and system- 
atically destroyed by the Nazis, the Jewish refugees in Bolivia 
tried to recall and revive a version of it in a land thousands 
of miles from their home; in a country that offered them a 
haven, but in which many of them felt themselves as mere 
sojourners. 

Alto Pert, the region that became Bolivia after gaining its 
independence from Spain in 1824, had once before been the 
refuge of people escaping religious intolerance and persecu- 
tion in Europe. In the course of the 16" century, and during 
the extended, often brutal sway of the Spanish Inquisition, 
thousands of New Christians, or *Crypto-Jews - persons of 
Jewish origin who had been converted to Christianity by force 
or prudent choice of their own - left the Iberian peninsula; 
clandestinely or openly, and many sought haven in Spain’s 
Latin American colonies. Bringing badly needed technical 
and entrepreneurial skills with them, a number of Crypto-Jews 
settled around the silver-mining areas of Potosi and in centers 
of trade and commerce like Chuquisaca (later Sucre), Santa 
Cruz, and Tarija. Over the years, some of these Crypto-Jews, 
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or their offspring, intermarried with local Christians and were 
integrated into the Catholic establishment. In the process, the 
background religious “stain” that had made them identifi- 
able as “outsiders” was blurred if not eradicated. But traces of 
their Sephardi ancestry survived - discernible both in family 
names and in customs of Jewish origin that were perpetuated 
for generations, despite the loss of their original meaning. Un- 
til well into the first decades of the 20" century, for example, 
it was the custom for women in some families in Santa Cruz 
to light candles on Friday evening, a Jewish ritual inaugurat- 
ing the Sabbath, and for persons associated with some of the 
oldest and most distinguished “colonial” families in Sucre to 
maintain a semi-secluded seven-day deep mourning for their 
dead that, in form if not substance, bore a great resemblance 
to the Jewish mourning practice of shiva. Ancient candlesticks 
and silver objects of Sephardi origin, as well as incunabula in- 
scribed in Hebrew, were passed down within some of Sucre’s 
families for generations. 

But despite the early presence of Crypto-Jews in Bolivia's 
colonial past, and relics of Judaic practices and beliefs, few — if 
any — Jews seem to have emigrated to the country in the first 
century of its independence. In this respect Bolivia was quite 
different from its more accessible and economically attrac- 
tive South American neighbors like *Argentina, and *Brazil, 
whose governments had periodically encouraged “white set- 
tler” immigration from Europe, and which developed substan- 
tial Jewish communities in the course of the 19" and early 20 
centuries. A few East European Jews did trickle into Bolivia 
in the early 1900s, fleeing persecution in Poland, pogroms 
in Russia in the aftermath of the failed revolution of 1905, or 
in the aftermath of the Bolshevik Revolution of 1917. But be- 
fore the rise of Nazism very few Jews, perhaps fewer than a 
hundred from Alsace, Poland, and Russia had settled in this 
Andean land. 

In the wake of the large Jewish refugee influx in the late 
19308, some resentments were generated and fueled among 
Bolivians against the immigrants by pro-Nazi provocateurs, 
especially after the discovery that many refugees had entered 
the country with visas bought illegally from Bolivian officials 
in Europe or under false pretences — with agricultural visas 
that stipulated that they would be engaged in rural land set- 
tlement and agricultural development. In fact, while many 
immigrants did receive visas as agricultural workers, the ma- 
jority of them established themselves in the urban centers, in 
commerce and industry. Several colonization projects were 
attempted, however, under the auspices of the Sociedad Col- 
onizadora de Bolivia (Socobo), founded in 1940, and with 
the help of the tin magnate Mauricio *Hochschild. The lat- 
ter spent almost $1,000,000 between 1940 and 1945 on an 
agricultural development project at Coroico; but, like an ear- 
lier one in the Chaparé jungles, it failed. Climatic conditions 
were exceedingly difficult, and there was a dearth of roads to 
suitable markets. The early years of the Jewish community 
in Bolivia were marked by difficult economic conditions, es- 
pecially for those who did not own business enterprises. Be- 
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tween January 1939 and December 1942 $160,000 were dis- 
bursed for relief by the *American Jewish Joint Distribution 
Committee, by the Sociedad de Proteccién de los Inmigrantes 
Israelitas, and by Mauricio Hochschild. The majority of the 
immigrants entered manufacturing and trade and ultimately 
played a prominent role in the development of industry, im- 
ports and exports, and in the free professions. By the fall of 
1939, when immigration reached its peak, organized Jewish 
communities could already be found in La Paz and in Coch- 
abamba. The first organization to be founded was the Circulo 
Israelita (1935) by East European Jews, followed by the Ger- 
man Comunidad Israelita de Bolivia. During the next few 
years other organizations were formed, such as B'nai Brith, 
the Federacién Sionista Unida de Bolivia, Wizo, and Macabi, 
with the Comité Central Judio de Bolivia coming to serve as 
the representative roof organization. Under the auspices of 
these groups, various communal services were established 
in the 1940s: the Chevra Kaddisha, the Cementerio Israelita, 
Bikkur Holim, a kinderheim, and a home for the aged. The La 
Paz community also established and maintained the Colegio 
Boliviano Israelita, a comprehensive school with kindergar- 
ten, primary, and secondary grades. Attracting Jewish as well 
as non-Jewish students because of its excellent academic pro- 
gram, the school exists even today, despite the drastic decline 
in the Jewish population of the country. 

Starting with the end of World War 11, continuing with 
the establishment of the State of Israel in 1948, and accelerat- 
ing in the 1950s, the demographic trend that had been marked 
by a sharp increase in the Jewish population of Bolivia was re- 
versed. Large numbers of the Jewish wartime immigrants and 
their children left the country, either to move to other “more 
Europeanized” Latin American countries like Argentina or 
Brazil, to the United States, to Israel, or back to their countries 
of origin in Europe. The consistent exodus was stimulated by 
a variety of factors, including the political instability in the 
country. The 1952 revolution that brought to power the Na- 
tional Revolutionary Party (the mNnr, which had been close to 
the Nazis during the war) aroused anxieties in the Jewish com- 
munity. These fears were allayed, however, when Jewish rights 
were not affected. Economic insecurity, health hazards caused 
by climatic difficulties, and the lack of adequate facilities for 
higher education also motivated the emigration trend. 


The Contemporary Situation 

By the early 1990s, there were around 700 Jews left in Bolivia. 
That number has declined even more, as many members 
of Bolivia’s Jewish younger generation decide to emigrate - 
either temporarily, to seek higher educational or vocational 
training elsewhere, or on a permanent basis. As in the past, 
the majority of remaining Jews live in the capital, La Paz, 
but there are smaller communities in Santa Cruz and Co- 
chabamba. The Circulo Israelita, the central Jewish com- 
munal organization, now embodies both of its predecessors, 
the Circulo Israelita de La Paz established by East European 
immigrants and the German Comunidad Israelita de Bolivia. 
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BOLM, ADOLPH RUDOLPHOVICH 


There are synagogues and a rabbi in La Paz, and synagogues in 
Cochabamba and Santa Cruz. Economically, members of the 
community are now relatively well to do, engaged in manu- 
facturing, merchandizing, import and export trade, and the 
professions. 


Relations with Israel 
Bolivia was among the supporters of the 1947 UN resolution 
on the partition of Palestine. Subsequently, a Bolivian repre- 
sentative was named to the Palestine Commission. In ensu- 
ing debates at the United Nations, notably those on the ref- 
ugee problem, despite changing governments and resultant 
differences of policy, Bolivia was remarkably consistent in 
maintaining a friendly attitude to Israel. Israel's first minis- 
ter presented his credentials in 1957, and an embassy was es- 
tablished in 1964; Bolivia, in turn, established its embassy in 
Jerusalem in the same year. The two countries engaged in a 
variety of assistance programs. A technical cooperation agree- 
ment between the two countries, signed in 1962, provides for 
an agricultural mission of Nahal officers that has been active 
in Bolivia in cooperation with the Bolivian army in the fields 
of agricultural settlement and training. Bolivian students on 
scholarships in Israel included irrigation engineers and youth 
leaders. An effort in the private sphere is a joint study in me- 
dicinal tropical plants undertaken by the School of Pharma- 
cology of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem and its Boliv- 
ian counterpart. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mangan, in: Commentary, 14 (1952), 99- 
106; N. Lorch, Ha-Nahar ha-Lohesh (1969), passim; Asociacién 
Filantrdpica Israelita, Buenos Aires, Zehn Jahre Aufbauarbeit in Su- 
edamerika (Ger. and Sp., 1943), 172-98. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. 
Spitzer, Hotel Bolivia: the Culture of Memory in a Refuge from Na- 
zism (1998); H. Klein, Bolivia: the Evolution of a Multi-Ethnic Soci- 
ety (2"4 ed., 1992). 
[Netanel Lorch / Leo Spitzer (24 ed.)] 


BOLM, ADOLPH RUDOLPHOVICH (1884-1951), U.S. 
ballet dancer and director. Born in St. Petersburg, Russia, 
Bolm was awarded a first prize at the Imperial Ballet and soon 
drew public attention with his brilliant dancing and mime. 
He toured European capitals with Anna Pavlova in 1908 and 
1909, and in 1914 went to the U.S. as leading dancer and cho- 
reographer in Diaghilev’s company. He then settled in New 
York, where he formed the Bolm Ballet Intime. He produced 
Le Cog d’Or at the Metropolitan Opera in 1918, danced the 
title role in Petrouchka, and established himself as a choreog- 
rapher. He became maitre de ballet at the Chicago Opera in 
1922. In 1931, in Hollywood, his ballet Iron Foundry (to music 
by Mossolov) attracted audiences of fifteen to twenty thou- 
sand at a time. In 1932 Bolm was appointed ballet master at 
the San Francisco Opera, and held the post for five years. He 
later directed a ballet school. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C.W. Beaumont, Complete Book of Ballets 
(1937), 784-90 and index; Dance Magazine, 37 (Jan. 1963), 44-50; 
New York Times (April 17, 1951), 29. 
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BOLOGNA, city of north central Italy. There is documented 
evidence of a Jewish presence since 1353, when the Jewish 
banker Gaius Finzi from Rome took up his residence in the 
quartier of Porta Procola. In the second half of the 14‘ cen- 
tury around 15 Jewish families settled in the city. In 1416, at 
the time of the papal election, a vigilance committee of Jewish 
notables from various parts of Italy met in Bologna to discuss 
the submission of an official letter to Pope Martin v in order 
to improve the condition of the Jews. In 1417 the bishop of Bo- 
logna compelled the Jews there to wear the Jewish *badge and 
to limit their activities as loan bankers. The restrictions were 
confirmed in 1458. Nevertheless, the community flourished. 
In 1473 *Bernardino da Feltre secured the establishment of a 
public loan bank (*Monte di Pieta) in order to undermine the 
activities of the Jews. It functioned for a short time only, but 
further attempts were made to establish one in 1505 and 1532. 
Thanks to new waves of immigration, the Jewish community 
of Bologna increased to around 650 in these years. They were 
involved in loan banking, commerce (silk, secondhand tex- 
tiles, jewelry), medicine, and cultural life. 

In the 15th-16" centuries the Bologna community in- 
cluded many rabbis and noted scholars, including Obadiah 
*Sforno, Jacob *Mantino, Azariah de’ *Rossi, and Samuel *Ar- 
chivolti. There were 11 synagogues in Bologna in the middle of 
the 16" century, even more than in Rome. In 1546 there already 
existed two fraternal societies, the “Hevrat ha-Nizharim” and 
the “Hevrat Rahamim.” 

A Hebrew press printed the Book of Psalms in 1477 (its 
first book), with commentary by D. Kimhi, in an edition of 
300 copies. Among the printers were Meister Joseph and his 
son, Hayyim Mordecai, and Hezekiah of Ventura. About the 
same time — between 1477 and 1480 - they printed two small- 
size editions of the Book of Psalms. 

Two other Hebrew printing presses were set up in Bolo- 
gna, the first under the supervision of *Abraham b. Hayyim 
dei Tintori of Pesaro (see *Incunabula) operating in 1477-82 
and the second of silk makers and intellectuals (among them 
Obadiah Sforno) operating in 1537-41. In 1482 the first edi- 
tion of the Pentateuch with Onkelos and Rashi and the Five 
Scrolls with commentaries were printed. Only the Pentateuch 
bears the city’s name. In 1537 a siddur of the Roman rite, mostly 
on parchment, and some other works were printed (i.e., Or 
Ammim by Sforno in 1537 and Piskei Halakhot by Moses Re- 
canati in 1538) and in 1540/41 a mahzor of the same rite ap- 
peared with commentary by Joseph *Treves. The university 
library owns an important collection of Hebrew manuscripts 
and early editions. 

Bologna reverted to direct papal rule in 1513, and not 
long after the community began to suffer from the conse- 
quences of the Counter-Reformation. In 1553 the Talmud and 
other Hebrew works were burned on the instructions of Pope 
Julius 111. In 1556 *Paul rv issued an order confining Jewish 
residence to a ghetto. In 1566 the ghetto was established in a 
central area of the city, behind the Two Towers. Pius v estab- 
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lished a House of *Catechumens in Bologna in 1568 and in 
the following year Bologna was among the towns of the pa- 
pal states from which the Jews were banished. More than 800 
Jews were forced to leave, paying in addition the enormous 
fine of 40,000 scudi. The cemetery was given to the nuns of S. 
Pietro, who completely destroyed it in order to use the land. 
As a result of the apparently more liberal attitude of Sixtus v, 
Jews returned to Bologna in 1586, but in 1593, 900 Jews were 
expelled again by Clement v1i1. On this occasion they re- 
moved the bones of their dead, which they reburied in the 
cemetery of Pieve di Cento. 

Subsequently Jews were not able to settle officially in 
Bologna for two centuries. Foreign Jews occasionally were 
allowed accommodation in the central Osteria del Cappello 
Rosso inn. In 1796, in the period after the French conquests, 
several Jews went to live there. They later suffered from the 
renewed papal rule, and their position progressively deterio- 
rated until in 1836 some of them who belonged to the Italian 
Risorgimento movement were again expelled. It was in Bolo- 
gna that the kidnapping of the child Edgardo *Mortara took 
place in 1858, an affair that aroused the civilized world. When 
the city was annexed to Piedmont in 1859, equal rights were 
granted to the Jews and they fully participated to the cultural, 
economic, and social life of the city: Luigi Luzzati and Attilio 
Muggia were among the founders of two important charitable 
institutions, respectively the “Societa cooperativa degli operai” 
(1867) and the “Casa provinciale del lavoro (1887)”; Amilcare 
Zamorani founded and owned the daily newspaper II Resto 
del Carlino (1885). The family of Lazzaro Carpi, who partici- 
pated actively in the Italian Risorgimento, strongly supported 
the Jewish community and organized the first prayer room in 
their home in 1859. During the 1870s the Jewish community 
established a new synagogue active until 1929 when a new one 
was built in the same place. 


[Attilio Milano / Federica Francesconi (2"4 ed.)] 


At the beginning of the 20" century, about 900 Jews, mostly 
business and professional people, lived in Bologna. In January 
1938, months before the anti-Jewish laws, I] Resto del Carlino, 
the local daily newspaper founded by Amilcare Zamorani, 
initiated a campaign against the Jews. One of the first signs of 
the new antisemitic atmosphere was the changing of the name 
of the Via de’ Giudei to the Via delle Due Torri. With the on- 
set of the anti-Jewish laws in September, Jewish teachers and 
students were forced to leave the public schools. The munici- 
pality established an elementary school with two classes for 
Jewish pupils only, while the Jewish community set up three 
sections for middle and upper school. Fifty-one Jewish pro- 
fessors were retired from the University of Bologna, including 
11 tenured professors and 40 others. Also forced to leave were 
492 foreign Jewish students. Italian Jewish students already 
enrolled at the university were allowed to finish, but no new 
Italian Jewish students were admitted. In addition, 17 doctors, 
14 lawyers, and three journalists were no longer permitted to 
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exercise their professions. With only a few exceptions, there 
were no reactions or manifestations of dissent on the part of 
their “Aryan” colleagues. 

After the German occupation of Italy in September 1943, 
the persecution in Bologna became deadly. With the collabo- 
ration of Fascist activists, Nazi raids, roundups, and deporta- 
tions of Jews to death camps were frequent. Jewish properties 
and possessions were confiscated, and only partially returned 
after liberation. One hundred and fourteen Jews from Bologna 
were deported to Auschwitz, where nearly all of them died. 
About half of them passed through the transit camp of Fos- 
soli. Eighty-four of the 114 belonged to the Jewish commu- 
nity. Among them was Rabbi Alberto Orvieto. Their names 
are engraved on the plaque on the facade of the synagogue in 
Via Mario Finzi. The other 30 deportees had been baptized or 
had chosen not to register themselves in the community. In 
addition to the 114, a number of deported Jews from outside 
Bologna were captured there. 

Even before September 1943, a section of the Delegazione 
assistenza emigrati (Delasem) functioned in Bologna to help 
foreign Jews. It was directed by Mario Finzi, who during the 
German occupation produced false identity cards for Italian 
and foreign Jews in the Bologna and Florence area and de- 
livered them through Don Leto Casini. Finzi was arrested in 
April and deported to Auschwitz in May 1944, from where he 
did not return. Eugenio Heiman, president of the Jewish com- 
munity after the war, was also active in Delasem. 

Many Jews were able to hide and save themselves with 
false documents provided by Delasem or the Resistance. 
About 20 Jews from Bologna became partisans and fought 
especially in the brigades of Giustizia e Libertad, linked to the 
Partito d’Azione. Several lost their lives in the struggle, includ- 
ing the lawyer Mario Jacchia, commander of northwestern 
Emilia, and 13-year-old Franco Cesana (1931-1944), believed 
to be the youngest Italian partisan. 

The Jewish community was reconstituted in 1945. The 
synagogue, destroyed in an Allied bombing raid in 1943, was 
rebuilt under the direction of Eng. Guido Muggia, the grand- 
son of the original builder, and inaugurated in 1954. By 1990 
the number of Jews was reduced to 230 with a number of 
Israelis studying at the University. 


[Anna Grattarola (2"4 ed.)] 
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meta del Trecento,” in: Quaderni Storici, 22/54 (1983), 783-814; M.G. 
Muzzarelli (ed.), Verso lepilogo di una convivenza: gli ebrei a Bologna 
nel xv1 secolo (1996); N.S. Onofri, Ebrei e fascismo a Bologna (1989); 
L. Bergonzini, La svastica a Bologna settembre 1943-aprile 1945 (1998): 
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D. Mirri and S. Arieti, La cattedra negata (2002). A. Grattarola, “Gli 
ebrei a Bologna tra xv1lI e xx secolo, in: F. Bonilauri and V. Maugeri 
(ed.), Museo Ebraico di Bologna. Guida ai percorsi storici (2002); L. 
Pardo, La sinagoga di Bologna. Vicende e prospettive di un luogo e di 
una presenza ebraica (2001). 


BOLOTOWSKY, ILYA (1907-1981), U.S. painter, sculptor, 
and filmmaker. Born in St. Petersburg, Bolotowsky was draw- 
ing portraits and landscapes at the age of five. At 16 he arrived 
in the United States via Constantinople, where his family had 
lived for two and a half years. After studying at the National 
Academy of Design from 1924 to 1930, he was hired by the 
Federal Art Project’s Works Progress Administration in 1934. 
Under the auspices of the wpa, Bolotowsky painted several re- 
alist works, but soon he turned to abstraction. As a WPA artist, 
he created one of the first abstract murals, for the Williams- 
burg Housing Project in Brooklyn (1936). Another abstract 
mural followed, located in the Health Building in the Hall of 
Medical Science at the 1939 New York World’s Fair. 

In 1933 he began to paint abstractly, influenced by the 
Neo-Plastic works of Piet Mondrian. After his initial reaction, 
which he described as “shock and even anger,’ Bolotowsky be- 
gan to privilege the tensions of pure color and simplified form 
in vertical and horizontal arrangements, often on shaped can- 
vases since 1947. In 1961 he began to make sculpture. These 
painted columns, as Bolotowsky titled them, were a natural 
outgrowth of his interest in the architectonic forms of Neo- 
Plasticism. 

He co-founded “The Ten” in 1935, a group of artists that 
included Mark *Rothko and *Ben-Zion. The Ten was com- 
mitted to overthrowing the Whitney Museum’s hegemony 
and promulgation of representational art of the American 
scene. The group first showed their work collectively in 1938. 
Bolotowsky also co-founded the American Abstract Artists in 
1936. Although his work did not employ Jewish subjects, Bo- 
lotowsky showed an abstract painting at the first exhibition of 
the World Alliance of Yiddish Culture (yKUF) in 1938. 

He served in World War 11 in the United States Air 
Force as a translator stationed in Alaska, during which time 
he complied a Russian-English military dictionary. After the 
war Bolotowsky taught at various American universities, in- 
cluding Black Mountain College (1946-48) and the Univer- 
sity of Wyoming (1948-57). His best-known student is Ken- 
neth Noland. 

He made experimental films, including Metanoia, which 
won first prize in 1963 at the Midwest Film Festival at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Bolotowsky published articles about his 
work and compiled the Russian-English Dictionary of Paint- 
ing and Sculpture (1962). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Bolotowsky, Leonardo (July 1969): 221-30; 
I. Bolotowsky, Ilya Bolotowsky (1974). 


[Samantha Baskind (2"4 ed.)] 


BOLTEN, JOSHUA B. (1954- ), director of the Office of 
Management and Budget and a member of George W. Bush’s 
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cabinet from June 2003. Bolten was born in Washington, Dc, 
and received his B.A. with distinction from Princeton Uni- 
versity’s Woodrow Wilson School of Public and International 
Affairs (1976) and his J.D. from Stanford Law School (1980), 
where he was an editor of the Stanford Law Review. Immedi- 
ately after law school, he served as a law clerk at the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court in San Francisco. During the fall semester of 1993, 
Bolten taught international trade at Yale Law School. 

During the administration of President George H.W. 
Bush, Bolten served for three years as general counsel to the 
US. trade representative and one year in the White House as 
deputy assistant to the president for legislative affairs. During 
the Reagan administration from 1985 to 1989, he worked on 
Capitol Hill, where he was international trade counsel to the 
US. Senate Finance Committee, working closely with Sena- 
tor Robert Packwood (R-or.). Earlier, Bolten was in private 
law practice with O’Melveny & Myers, and worked in the le- 
gal office of the U.S. State Department. He also served as ex- 
ecutive assistant to the director of the Kissinger Commission 
on Central America. From 1993, he was executive director, 
legal and government affairs, for Goldman Sachs Interna- 
tional in London. 

Bolten joined the Bush campaign during the primary 
season and from March 1999 through the November 2000 
election served as policy director of the campaign. His tran- 
sition to the administration as assistant to the president and 
deputy chief of staff for policy at the White House was seam- 
less. Bolten is considered a Bush loyalist who views his job as 
advancing the President's agenda of tax cuts and private Social 
Security investment accounts for younger Americans. He is 
that rare cabinet member who is more comfortable working 
behind the scenes where he is regarded as most effective; he 
avoids the limelight and the press wherever possible. As the 
highest-ranking Jew in the Bush administration, he handled 
some specifically Jewish assignments within the administra- 
tion - public and private - working closely with the Jewish 
liaison, appearing at the national Hanukkah candle-lighting 
ceremony, and taking a personal, familial interest in the *Ho- 
locaust Memorial Museum. In April 2006 Bolten became chief 
of staff to President George W. Bush, the first Jew to hold that 
office and thus the highest-ranking Jew in the history of the 
White House. 

His father, SEYMOUR BOLTEN (1917-85), was believed to be 
the highest-ranking Jew among known cia agents of his time. 
An authority on international drug trafficking, he was a spe- 
cial adviser to the White House on narcotics and a senior ad- 
viser on law enforcement policy at the Department of Treasury 
(1981-85). At the White House, he staffed the President's Com- 
mission on the Holocaust for President Jimmy *Carter. 


[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


BOLZANO (Ger. Bolzen), capital of Bolzano province, north- 
ern Italy. Jewish moneylenders began to settle in Bolzano af- 
ter it passed to the Habsburgs in 1363. While some originated 
from Italy, they were predominantly of German origin. The 
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persecutions and expulsions which followed the blood libel 
in *Trent in 1475 also affected the Jews of Bolzano. A few be- 
gan to settle in the city again in the first half of the 16 cen- 
tury. In 1754 Hayyim David Joseph *Azulai found only two 
Jewish families in Bolzano. Jewish settlement again increased 
during the 19‘ and early 20‘ centuries and the Jews estab- 
lished a small community attached to the Jewish community 
of Merano. Starting in 1933, a number of Jews arrived from 
Germany and Eastern Europe. 


[Daniel Carpi / Federica Francesconi (2™ ed.)] 


According to the 1938 census of Jews in Italy, there were 938 
Jews in the province of Bolzano. When the Germans occupied 
Italy after the Italian armistice with the Allies on September 8, 
1943, the province, along with those of Trent and Belluno, was 
separated from the Italian Social Republic and included in the 
Zona delle Prealpi (Alpenvorland), under direct German ad- 
ministration. About 38 Jewish residents of the province were 
deported during the period of German occupation. Another 
207 Jews from all over Italy were deported from the transit 
camp of Gries, established in a suburb of Bolzano after the 
closing of Fossoli on August 1, 1944. 
[Susan Zuccotti (2™4 ed.)] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.Y.D. Azulai, Magal Tov ha-Shalem, 1 (1921), 
12; J.E. Scherer, Die Rechtsverhaeltnisse der Juden in den deutsch-oes- 
terreichischen Laendern (1901); G. Ottani, Un popolo piange (1945); 
G. Canali, I] magistrato mercantile di Bolzano... (1942). ADD. BIBLI- 
oGRaPHy: C. Villani Cinzia. Ebrei fra leggi razziste e deportazioni 
nelle province di Bolzano, Trento e Belluno (1996). 


BOMBAY (today Mumbai), capital of Maharashtra and the 
proverbial “gateway to India.” Bombay enters Jewish history 
after the cession of the city to the Portuguese in the middle of 
the 16" century. Then a small fishing island of no great eco- 
nomic significance, Bombay was leased out around 1554-55 
to the celebrated *Marrano scientist and physician Garcia da 
*Orta, in recognition of his services to the viceroy. Garcia re- 
peatedly refers in his Coloquios (Goa, 1563) to “the land and 
island which the king our lord made me a grant of, paying a 
quit-rent.” After the transference of Bombay to English rule 
the Jew Abraham *Navarro expected to receive a high office 
in the Bombay council of the East India Company in recogni- 
tion of his services. This was, however, denied to him because 
he was a Jew. In 1697 Benjamin Franks jumped Captain Kidd’s 
“Adventure Galley” in Bombay as a protest against Kidd’s acts 
of piracy; his deposition led to Kidd’s trial in London. 

The foundation of a permanent Jewish settlement in 
Bombay was laid in the second half of the 18» century by the 
*Bene Israel who gradually moved from their villages in the 
Konkan region to Bombay. Their first synagogue in Bombay 
was built (1796) on the initiative of S.E. *Divekar. *Cochin 
Jews strengthened the Bene Israel in their religious revival. 
The next largest wave of immigrants to Bombay consisted of 
Jewish merchants from Syria and Mesopotamia. Prominent 
was Suleiman ibn Ya‘qib or Solomon Jacob whose commer- 
cial activities from 1795 to 1833 are documented in the Bombay 
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records. The Arabic-speaking Jewish colony in Bombay was 
increased by the influx of other “Arabian Jews” from *Surat, 
who, in consequence of economic changes there, turned their 
eyes to India. 

A turning point in the history of the Jewish settlement 
in Bombay was reached with the arrival in 1833 of the Bagh- 
dad Jewish merchant, industrialist, and philanthropist, David 
*Sassoon (1792-1864) who soon became a leading figure of the 
Jewish community. He and his house had a profound impact 
on Bombay as a whole as well as on all sectors of the Jewish 
community. Many of the educational, cultural, and civic in- 
stitutions, as well as hospitals and synagogues in Bombay owe 
their existence to the munificence of the Sassoon family. 

Unlike the Bene Israel, the Arabic-speaking Jews in 
Bombay did not assimilate the language of their neighbors, 
Marathi, but carried their Judeo-Arabic language and liter- 
ature with them and continued to regard Baghdad as their 
spiritual center. They therefore established their own syna- 
gogues, the Magen David in 1861 in Byculla, and the Knes- 
eth Elijah in 1888 in the Fort quarter of Bombay. A weekly 
Judeo-Arabic periodical, Doresh Tov le-Ammo, which mir- 
rored communal life, appeared from 1855 to 1866. Hebrew 
printing began in Bombay with the arrival of Yemenite Jews 
in the middle of the 19" century. They took an interest in the 
religious welfare of the Bene Israel, for whom -— as well as for 
themselves - they printed various liturgies from 1841 onward, 
some with translations into Marathi, the vernacular of the 
Bene Israel. Apart from a short-lived attempt to print with 
movable type, all this printing was by lithography. In 1882, 
the Press of the Bombay Educational Society was established 
(followed in 1884 by the Anglo-Jewish and Vernacular Press, 
in 1887 by the Hebrew and English Press, and in 1900 by the 
Lebanon Printing Press), which sponsored the publication of 
over 100 Judeo-Arabic books to meet their liturgical and lit- 
erary needs, and also printed books for the Bene Israel. There 
were also a number of Bene-Israel journals published in Bom- 
bay (Bene Israelite, Friend of Israel, Israelite, The Lamp of Ju- 
daism, Satya Prakash). 

The prosperity of Bombay attracted a new wave of Jewish 
immigrants from Cochin, Yemen, Afghanistan, Bukhara, and 
Persia. Among Persian Jews who settled in Bombay, the most 
prominent and remarkable figure was Mulla Ibrahim *Na- 
than (d. 1868) who, with his brother Misa, both of *Meshed, 
were rewarded by the government for their services during 
the first Afghan War. The political events in Europe and the 
advent of Nazism brought a number of German, Polish, Ro- 
manian, and other European Jews to Bombay, many of whom 
were active as scientists, physicians, industrialists, and mer- 
chants. Communal life in Bombay was stimulated by visits of 
Zionist emissaries. 

[Walter Joseph Fischel] 
Contemporary Period 
After the establishment of the State of Israel and India’s Inde- 
pendence the Jewish community of Bombay started dimin- 
ishing due to emigration. In the early 21°t century the Jewish 
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population of Bombay (Mumbai) was estimated to be about 
2,700. The city remains the last major center of organized Jew- 
ish life in India. There are eight synagogues in Mumbai - six 
belong to the Bene Israel community and two to Baghdadi 
Jews. Mumbai is also a home to the Indian branches of *oRT 
(Organization for Technological Training) and aypc (*Ameri- 
can Joint Distribution Committee). 
[Paul Gottlieb / Yulia Egorova (2"4 ed.) 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fischel, in PA AJR, 25 (1956), 39-62; 26 (1957), 
25-39; idem, in: HUCA, 29 (1958), 331-753 S. Jackson, The Sassoons 
(1968), index; C. Roth, The Sassoon Dynasty (1941), index; D.S. Sas- 
soon, History of the Jews in Baghdad (1949), index; idem, Massa Bavel, 
ed. by M. Benayahu (1955), index; Soares, in: Journal of the Royal Asi- 
atic Society, Bombay Branch, 26 (1921), 195-229; A. Yaari, Ha-Defus 
ha-Ivri be-Arezot ha-Mizrah, 2 (1940), 52-82. CONTEMPORARY: S. 
Strizower, Exotic Jewish Communities (1962), 48-87; World Jewish 
Congress, Jewish Communities of the World (1963), 40-41; S. Feder- 
bush (ed.), World Jewry Today (1959), 339-40. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
puy: J. Roland, The Jewish Communities of India (1998). 


°BOMBERG, DANIEL (d. between 1549 and 1553), one of 
the first and the most prominent Christian printers of Hebrew 
books. Bomberg left his native Antwerp as a young man and 
settled in Venice. Rich and well educated, and even having 
studied Hebrew, he developed a deep interest in books. He 
probably learned the art of printing from his father Cornelius. 
In all, nearly 200 Hebrew books were published (many for the 
first time) at Bomberg’s printing house in Venice, which he set 
up on the advice of the apostate Felix Pratensis. He published 
editions of the Pentateuch and the Hebrew Bible, both with 
and without commentaries, and was the first to publish the 
rabbinic Bible Mikraot Gedolot, 4 vols., 1517-18, with Pratensis 
as editor, i.e., the text of the Hebrew Bible with Targum and 
the standard commentaries. In order to produce this work, he 
had to cast great quantities of type and engage experts as edi- 
tors and proofreaders. As a result of the success of his early 
work, Bomberg expanded his operations. He published the 
first complete editions of the two Talmuds (1520-23) with the 
approval of Pope Leo x (only individual tractates of the Baby- 
lonian Talmud having hitherto been published), as well as the 
Tosefta (appended to the 2™ ed. of Alfasi, 1522). The pagina- 
tion of Bomberg’s editions of the Talmud (with commentaries) 
has become standard ever since. Similarly, his second edition 
of the rabbinic Bible (1524-25) edited by *Jacob b. Hayyim ibn 
Adonijah, has served as a model for all subsequent editions 
of the Bible. He is said to have invested more than 4,000,000 
ducats in his printing plant. Bomberg spent several years try- 
ing to obtain a permit from the Council of Venice to estab- 
lish a Hebrew publishing house. He also had to secure special 
dispensation for his Jewish typesetters and proofreaders from 
wearing the distinctive Jewish (yellow) hat. In 1515 the Vene- 
tian printer P. Liechtenstein printed, at Bomberg’s expense, a 
Latin translation by Felix Pratensis of the Psalms. Apparently, 
the first Hebrew book to come off his press was the Penta- 
teuch (Venice, Dec. 1516), though there is some evidence that 
his first work was printed in 1511 (Aresheth 3, 93ff.). In 1516 
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he obtained a privilege to print Hebrew books for the Jews 
and went on printing rabbinic books, midrashic-liturgical 
texts, etc. Among Bomberg’s printers, editors, and proofread- 
ers whose names are known were: Israel (Cornelius) *Adel- 
kind and his brother and Jacob b. Hayyim ibn Adonijah (all of 
whom were later baptized); David Pizzighettone, Abraham de 
*Balmes, *Kalonymus b. David, and Elijah *Levita (Bahur). It 
seems that Bomberg’s fortunes declined as a result of compe- 
tition from other publishers. In 1539 he returned to Antwerp, 
though his publishing house continued to operate until 1548. 
His distinctive type became popular, and his successors not 
only lauded his typography but went so far as to print on the 
title pages of their publications “with Bomberg type,’ or some 
similar reference. The name Bomberg which appears in the 
Plantin Bible published in Antwerp in 1566 almost certainly 
refers to his son, and from him Plantin obtained a manuscript 
of the Syriac New Testament on which he based the Polyglot 
Bible known as Regia (8 vols., 1569-73). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Berliner, in: JJLG, 3 (1905), 293-305 (= Ke- 
tavim Nivharim, 2 (1949), 163-75, 287-8; A. Freimann, in: ZHB, 10 
(1906), 32-36, 79-88; D.W. Amram, Makers of Hebrew Books in Italy 
(1909), 146-224; I. Mehlman, in: Aresheth, 3 (1961), 93-98; J. Bloch, 
Venetian Printers of Hebrew Books (1932), 5-16; C. Roth, Venice (1930), 
246-54; G.E. Weil, Elie Lévita (1963), index; C. Roth, in: REJ, 89 (1930), 
204; British Museum, Department of Printed Books, Short-title Cat- 
alogue of Books Printed in Italy... from 1465 to 1600 (1958), 788-9; 
H.M. Adams, Catalogue of Books Printed on the Continent of Europe, 
1501-1600, in Cambridge Libraries, 2 (1967), 397-8. 


[Abraham Meir Habermann] 


BOMBERG, DAVID (1890-1957), British painter. He was 
born in Birmingham and brought up in Whitechapel, the 
Jewish quarter of London. Apprenticed to a lithographer, he 
attended evening classes and later the Slade School. In 1914 
he became a founder-member of the London Group, and par- 
ticipated in an exhibition “Twentieth Century Art” held at the 
Whitechapel Art Gallery for which he organized an interna- 
tional Jewish section. This was the first collection of modern 
Jewish art to be seen in England. 

In 1923 the English painter, Sir Muirhead Bone, wrote to 
the British Zionist Federation urging them to employ Bomb- 
erg to record pioneering work in Palestine. Bomberg visited 
Palestine, but fell out with the Zionists, refusing to paint what 
he regarded as propaganda pictures. He spent six months at 
Petra, where he developed his taste for sunbaked, desolate 
landscapes. Later he continued his travels and painted in sev- 
eral countries, particularly in Spain. Bomberg then fell into 
poverty and neglect as his paintings fell out of favor, although 
he was an influential and inspiring lecturer at the Borough 
Polytechnic, London, where he taught from 1945 until 1953. 
In 1954 he returned to Spain, with the intention of found- 
ing an artists’ colony, but died with the plan still unfulfilled. 
Bomberg’s early paintings show the influence of Cubism, but 
remain representational; these include some Jewish subjects, 
such as the Jewish Theater (1913), Family Bereavement (c. 1913, 
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commemorating his mother’s death), and In the Hold and Mud 
Bath (1913-14), studies of a Jewish communal bath. 

His later work is more emotional, painted in rich, fiery 
colors. Hear, O Israel, painted in Spain in 1955, represents a 
return to Jewish themes of his youth. In 1967 the Tate Gal- 
lery honored his memory with a comprehensive memorial 
exhibition. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Lipke, David Bomberg; a Critical Study 
of his Life and Work (1967). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; 


R. Cork, David Bomberg (1987). 
[Charles Samuel Spencer] 


BOMZE, NAHUM (1906-1954), Yiddish poet. Bomze 
was born in eastern Galicia. He made his literary debut in 
the *Warsaw Yugent Veker in 1929 and was a member of the 
Lemberg literary group Tsushtayer (1929-31). In the 1930s he 
lived in Warsaw and on the outbreak of wwi1 he went back 
to Lemberg (Lvov). Then he served with the Russian army 
during World War 11 and after the war tried to settle in Po- 
land again. In 1948 he settled in the United States. He pub- 
lished four collections of poetry: In di Teg fun Vokh (1929); 
Borvese Trit (1936); A Gast in Farnakht (1939); A Khasene in 
Herbst (1949). A selection of his poems with an introduction 
by H. *Leivick, Ayvik Bliyen Vet der Traum was published 
posthumously. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Melzer (ed.), Al Naharot (1957), 106, 428; 
J. Leftwich, Golden Peacock (1939); LNYL, 1 (1956), 221-2. 


[Shlomo Bickel] 


BONAFED, DAVID BEN REUBEN (1240?-?), rabbi, Tal- 
mud commentator and halakhist. A student of *Nahmanides, 
David wrote novellae to a number of tractates of the Talmud. 
Those of Tractates Sanhedrin and Pesahim were scattered in 
the novellae of R. *Nissim ben Gerondi to those two tractates, 
and it appears that R. Nissim bases his decisions on those of 
Bonafed. His novellae on those two tractates have now been 
published separately: those on Sanhedrin by Yaakov Halevi 
Lifschitz (1968), and those on Pesahim by Abraham Shoshana 
(1978), on the basis of the only extant manuscript which is in 
the Casanatense Library in Rome. 

The novellae on Sanhedrin were apparently written dur- 
ing the life time of Nahmanides, between 1264 and 1270, since 
Bonafed always refers to him as being still alive and he makes 
extensive use of his works, as well as mentioning many details 
which he had heard from Nahmanides himself. In addition, 
however, he employs new methods in his treatment of the sub- 
jects he deals with by examining all the various interpretations 
of his predecessors, before arriving at an independent halakhic 
decision. Like his master, he tries to establish the correct text 
upon which he bases his commentary. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or, 10, 703; Y.N. Epstein, HaKedem, 
I (1907-8), 131; idem, Tarbiz, 4 (1933) 24; Lifschitz, Mavo le-Hidushei 
R. David al Sanhedrin (1968), 32-47; A. Shoshana, Mavo le-Hidushei 
R. David al Pesahim (1978), 33-39. 


[Yehoshua Horowitz] 
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BONAFED, SOLOMON BEN REUBEN (end of the 14h- 
mid-15‘ century), Spanish poet and thinker; the last im- 
portant poet of Sefarad. Solomon ben Reuben Bonafed was 
born between 1370 and 1380, and resided in different places 
in the Kingdom of Aragon in today’s provinces of Lleida and 
Saragossa. He was linked to the members of the poetry cir- 
cle headed by Solomon ben Meshullam de Piera (who was 
considerably older) and Vidal ben Benvenist ibn Lavi de la 
Cavalleria. He was present at the Disputation of Tortosa and 
was distressed by the numerous conversions, but he tried not 
to lose ties to the *New Christians. He was already quite old 
in 1445, when he wrote poems and letters from Belchite after 
having been forced to leave Saragossa due to disputes with 
community leaders. Only a relatively small part of his diwan, 
including poems and literary epistles, has been published; the 
rest is still in manuscript. We know his poetry from the man- 
uscripts and partial editions by A. Kaminka in Mi-Mizrah u- 
mi-Maarav (1, 2 (1895), 107-27, and 1926-28), Y. Patay (1926), 
and H. Schirmann (1946). The Hebrew text of the first part 
of the diwan has been edited and studied by A. Bejarano (Ph. 
D. dissertation, 1989). The largest and most important man- 
uscript of the diwdn is ms. 1984 (Mich. 155) of the Neubauer 
Cat. at the Bodleian Library, Oxford, but other minor manu- 
scripts have also been preserved. 

As was usual in his time, most of Bonafed’s literary activ- 
ity was in the form of poetic correspondence with other Jewish 
intellectuals, often including prose as well as verse sections, 
though the copyists of his manuscripts did not always under- 
stand this circumstance. Both poetry and prose are written in 
biblical Hebrew, and in the prose sections (both rhymed and 
unrhymed) biblical quotations are particularly numerous. 

For Bonafed, Hebrew poetry had a very old tradition 
with roots in the ancient poets of the Bible and in the classical 
poets of Andalusia. He felt that his vocation was to continue 
the Hebrew traditions of Andalusian poetry. He admired es- 
pecially *Judah Halevi, and identified in many aspects with 
Solomon ibn *Gabirol, who suffered similar rejection by the 
Sarogossa community. He also had deep respect for the great 
poets of his time, Solomon de Piera, Vidal ben Benvenist ibn 
Lavi, and Vidal Benveniste. He saw himself as the last Hebrew 
poet of Sefarad, and was convinced that Hebrew poetry would 
disappear with him. 

He cultivated most of the classical genres - panegyrics, 
dirges, wedding poems, didactic compositions, etc. - imitat- 
ing Arabic or Hebrew models; his love poems and his satiri- 
cal verse are a good example of the merging of such elements 
with others employed in the Romance (Catalan) lyric of the 
epoch. He also wrote a few liturgical poems. Among his piyyu- 
tim are recorded Shekhunah bi-Neshamah, a reshut for Pass- 
over, included in the Montpellier prayer book. Bonafed is also 
the author of some of the last muwassahat of clear Andalusian 
tradition written in the Iberian Peninsula, even if they have a 
rather modified structure. Novelties of the incipient Renais- 
sance, like an Italian influence, are not yet clear in his work. 
As was usual in Christian Spain, where the bourgeoisie was 
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becoming more and more important, Bonafed’s poetry was 
realistic and full of life. 

Although Bonafed mocked the excessively severe rab- 
binical rulings and many superstitious customs prevalent in 
contemporary circles, he remained strictly religious and zeal- 
ous for the Jewish faith. He was in *Tortosa during the dis- 
putation in 1413-14, and wrote there several poems dedicated 
to friends who had gathered with him in that city. Bonafed’s 
poems are an invaluable historical source for this event, and 
illuminate the psychological stresses of the period which re- 
sulted in masses of Jews adopting Christianity. An outstand- 
ing defection was that of Vidal de la *Cavalleria, who took a 
leading part in the disputation. Immediately after his conver- 
sion he was appointed to an important official post. Bonafed 
expressed his distress at Vidal’s apostasy: “A precious sun has 
set in our West - why has it not risen on our horizon?” Many 
of those who had left Judaism were his former friends, “Schol- 
ars who were precious beyond words, who girded themselves 
with valor... How, now that they are gone, shall I erase those 
pleasant names from my doorposts?” 

The numerous conversions of those years left a deep 
mark on the poetry of Bonafed. 

His vision was pessimistic: the circle of Saragossa, which 
had had brought about a revival of Hebrew poetry after the 
disappearance of the great masters of the past, had been irre- 
trievably shattered with the conversion of the two Ibn Lavis 
(Vidal and Bonafos) and their old tutor, De Piera. Bonafed 
saw these conversions as representing a betrayal of Hebrew 
language, culture, and poetry, but even after their conversion 
these poets of the circle of Saragossa, and especially Solomon 
ben Meshullam de Piera and Vidal Ibn Lavi remained for him 
the authors of his time whom he admired the most. He tried 
to re-establish the old friendship and to continue his poetical 
correspondence in Hebrew, thinking that for these Conversos, 
Hebrew poetry might be the strongest link with their old faith. 
When several years later, in 1445, Bonafed suffered serious per- 
sonal problems with members of the Jewish community, he 
wrote to Vidal Ibn Lavi, who for decades had gone under the 
Christian name of Don Gonzalo de la Cavalleria. 

Bonafed addressed a satirical polemic in rhyming prose 
and verse to the apostate Astruc *Rimoch (Francesch de Sant 
Jordi), who was attempting to persuade a young acquain- 
tance to follow his example (edited with commentary by F 
Talmage, 1979, 341). In it Bonafed raised the anomalies in 
Christian doctrine, and deduced evidence of their irrational- 
ity and untenability. Rimoch’s original letter and Bonafed’s 
reply were published by Isaac Akrish as an appendix to the 
well-known epistle of Profiat *Duran, Al Tehi ka-Avoteikha 
(Constantinople, 1577). 

Bonafed wrote many satirical verses. Perhaps because of 
his satirical bent, Bonafed had many enemies with whom he 
settled his account in his poems and biting epigrams, includ- 
ing other poets and community leaders, and he also criticized 
the social order and public affairs. A direct object of his fury 
was the Sicilian Rabbi Yeshua, whom he considered mainly 
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responsible for his forced exit from Saragossa. Bonafed’s verses 
contain accusations of irregularities in community adminis- 
tration, dishonesty, theft, disregard of the rights of community 
members, fraudulent practices in commerce and accounts, ac- 
ceptance of bribes, usury, etc. 

As a Jewish intellectual, Bonafed was aware of the ten- 
sions in his generation regarding the relationship between 
faith and reason, theory and practice, and attributed the con- 
fusion to a mistaken interpretation of Maimonides. Leaving 
aside his great respect for the Master, Bonafed was surely not 
an enthusiastic Aristotelian or a rationalist. Although Chris- 
tian theology met with his total rejection, he had great respect 
for the scientific and philosophical knowledge of his Christian 
neighbors. Among his unpublished letters and poems there 
is a long discussion in Hebrew with a young philosopher, a 
student of Isaac Arondi of Huesca, in which Bonafed main- 
tained that the logic taught in his time by Christian masters 
was superior to the logic of Arabic-Jewish tradition. He was 
familiar with the subject, as he had studied logic, in Latin, with 
a Christian teacher. Bonafed emphasized that the Christian 
study of Aristotelian logic, based on Boethius’ translation, was 
more faithful to Aristotle than the accepted Jewish tradition 
that followed Averroes’ interpretation. He distanced himself 
in this way from the most renowned Jewish logicians, such as 
Maimonides and or Gersonides. His critical attitude in this 
field was somewhat new in medieval Jewish thought, a proof 
of Bonafed’s independence of mind and strong personality. 
However, in spite of his unequivocal dissent in the field of 
logic, Bonafed should in no way be included among the anti- 
Maimonidean thinkers of the century. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Poesie, 518; Steinschneider, in: HB, 14 
(1874), 95-97; Steinschneider, Cat Bod, no. 6904; Neubauer, Cat, 916, 
11, 19844; A.Z. Schwarz, Die hebraeischen Handschriften in der Nation- 
albibliothek in Wien (1925), no. 120, 2; Baer, Spain, index; Schirmann, 
Sefarad, 2 (1961), 620-43, 699-700. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Ka- 
minka, in: Ha-Zofeh le-Hokhmat Yisrael, 10 (1926), 288-95; 12 (1928) 
33-42; J. Patai, in Ha-Zofeh le-Hokhmat Yisrael, 10 (1926), 220-23. H.J. 
Schirmann, in: Kovez al-Yad, 4 (1946), 8-64. A.M. Bejarano, “Sélomoh 
Bonafed, poema y polemista hebreo (siglo x1v-xv); Diss. 1989, in: An- 
uari de Filologia, 14, E (1991), 87-101; Gross, in: The Frank Talmage 
Memorial Volume, 1 (Heb. sect., 1993), 35-61; Gutwirth, in: Sefarad, 45 
(1985), 23-53; A. Sdenz-Badillos, in: C. Carrete et al. (eds.), Encuentros 
e» Desencuentros. Spanish-Jewish Cultural Interaction Throughout His- 
tory (2000), 343-80; A. Saenz-Badillos and Prats, in: Revista espanola 
de Filosofia Medieval. Miscellanea Mediaevalia en honor de Joaquin 
Lomba Fuentes, 10 (2003), 15-27; A. Saenz-Badillos and J. Targarona, 
in: Te‘udah 19 (2003), 21*-46*; Talmage, in: I. Twersky (ed.), Studies 
in Mediaeval Jewish History and Literature (1979), 337 ff; Vardi, in: 
Jerusalem Studies in Hebrew Literature 14 (1993), 169-96. 


[Bernard Suler / Angel Saenz-Badillos (24 ed.)] 


BONAFOS, MENAHEM B. ABRAHAM (also called 
Bonafoux Abraham of Perpignan; late 14'-early 15> cen- 
tury), philosophical author. Bonafos, who lived in France, is 
the author of a dictionary entitled Sefer ha-Gedarim (“Book of 
Definitions”), also called Mikhlal Yofi (“Perfection of Beauty”), 
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containing precise definitions of technical terms appearing in 
the Hebrew philosophical and scientific literature, particularly 
in Maimonides’ Guide of the Perplexed. The entries under each 
letter are divided into six sections according to the following 
classification: ethics and politics, logic, metaphysics, physics, 
mathematics and astronomy, and medicine. In 1567 the book 
was first published, with some notes, by Isaac b. Moses ibn 
Arollo in Salonika, and again in Berlin, 1798, with a commen- 
tary and additions by Isaac Satanow. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Renan, Rabbins, 740; Gross, Gal Jud, 476; 
REJ, 5 (1882), 254; G.B. de’Rossi, Dizionario storico degli autori arabi 
(Parma, 1807), 75; Wolf, Bibliotheca, 1 (1715), 763; Steinschneider, Cat 
Bod, 1719, no. 6341, 1983, no. 6546; A.Z. Schwarz, Die hebraeischen 
Handschriften in der National-bibliothek in Wien (1925), no 150. 


BONAFOUX, DANIEL BEN ISRAEL (c. 1645—after 1710), 
Shabbatean prophet. Bonafoux was born in Salonika, and 
settled in Smyrna and served there as a hazzan in the Pinto 
synagogue. He was a follower of Shabbetai Zevi and even after 
his apostasy Bonafoux continued to be a leading believer in 
him. The Shabbateans accepted Bonafoux as a visionary and 
a prophet. When Abraham Miguel *Cardoso came to Smyrna 
in 1674, Bonafoux, known as Hakham Daniel in documents, 
was at the head of the group of Cardoso’s followers. In the 
1680s Bonafoux returned to Salonika for a few years, and his 
opponents claimed that he had joined the *Doenmeh there, 
but this is doubtful. About 1695 when he returned to Smyrna 
he caused great confusion by his visionary tricks. He would 
read questions addressed to him in sealed letters and demon- 
strate various phenomena of light, etc. Many came to him for 
answers to their questions, among them critics from abroad 
who wanted to examine him and to get an idea of his Shab- 
batean belief. The latter included Abraham *Rovigo, whose 
letter about his visit to Bonafoux in 1704 is extant (Ms., Jeru- 
salem, 80, 1466, fol. 196). Bonafoux was a close friend of Eli- 
jah ha-Kohen ha-Itamari, the principal preacher of the town, 
who referred to Bonafoux in “Yeled,” his story of a sooth- 
sayer (Midrash Talpiyyot (1860), 207). In 1702 Bonafoux was 
expelled on the request of the leaders of the community and 
he lived for a while in a village near Smyrna. In a letter from 
the Dutch consul in Smyrna dated 1703, Bonafoux’s “oracles” 
are described in detail. After 1707 he went to Egypt and re- 
turned to Smyrna in 1710 with an imaginary letter from the 
Lost Ten Tribes in praise of Shabbetai Zevi, who would reveal 
himself anew. The letter is found in manuscript (Ben-Zvi In- 
stitute, Jerusalem, no. 2263). Until his death, Bonafoux main- 
tained contact with Cardoso who claimed in his letters that 
the “*Maggid” who talked through the mouth of Bonafoux 
was the soul of the kabbalist David Habillo. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Emden, Torat ha-Kenaot (1870), 55; J.C. 
Basnage de Beauval, History of the Jews (London, 1708), 758f.; A. Fre- 
imann (ed.), Inyanei Shabbetai Zevi (1912), 10; Sefunot, 3-4 (1960), 
index s.v. Bonafoux and Daniel Israel; G. Scholem, in: Zion Meassef, 
3 (1929), 176-8. 

[Gershom Scholem] 
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°BONALD, LOUIS GABRIEL AMBROISE, VICOMTE 
DE (1754-1840), French political theorist. De Bonald fled 
France in 1791 during the Revolution. He later became a lead- 
ing exponent of the Catholic and royalist political school and 
opposed all liberal tendencies. A logical outcome of his tra- 
ditionalist views was to regard the Jews as a “deicide nation” 
and to combat their emancipation. In the Mercure de France 
(23 (1806), 249-67), which he directed with *Chateaubriand 
from 1806, de Bonald accused the Jews of aspiring to world 
domination. De Bonald’s works, in particular the Théorie du 
pouvoir, formed the ideological arsenal from which the French 
clerical movement was later to forge its weapons of intoler- 
ance and antisemitism. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Poliakov, Histoire de lantisémitisme, 3 
(1968), index. 


BONAN, family of Tunisian rabbis, some of whose mem- 
bers settled in *Tiberias and *Safed. MAs’;UD BONAN (born 
c. 1705), the first known member of the family, was one of the 
first scholars of the renewed settlement in Tiberias. In 1748 he 
was sent as an emissary to Western Europe, and he spent four 
years in Italy, Holland, England, and Germany. While in Ham- 
burg, he supported Jonathan *Eybeschuetz in his controversy 
with Jacob *Emden. In 1751 he was in London, where he wrote 
an approbation to Mikdash Melekh by Shalom Buzaglo. From 
1752 he made Safed his permanent home. Following the earth- 
quake of 1759, he signed, as chief rabbi of Safed, the letters of 
the emissaries who traveled to different countries to solicit aid 
for the rehabilitation of the community. During the wars of Ali 
Bey, *Mamluk ruler of Egypt in 1773, who plundered the Jews, 
he proceeded to Europe as an emissary, though old and in ill 
health. The main center of Mas’ud’s activity was Leghorn, but 
he also visited France, Austria, and England. He apparently re- 
turned to Safed after 1778. HAYYIM MORDECAI, son of Mas’ud, 
was sent, together with Israel Benveniste, to Western Europe 
in 1767 on behalf of the Safed community, and again in 1774 
to Syria, Iraq, and Kurdistan. IsAAC BONAN (died c. 1810) was 
an outstanding scholar of Tunis. Of his books the following 
have been published: Oholei Yizhak (Leghorn, 1821), talmu- 
dic novellae, together with notes on various halakhic codes. 
Also included are the halakhic rulings of Isaiah di Trani the 
Elder on the tractates Rosh Ha-Shanah, Taanit, and Hagigah; 
Ohel Yesharim (Leghorn, 1821), a talmudic methodology, ar- 
ranged alphabetically (1846); Berit Yizhak on the Mekhilta, 
with its commentaries, Zayit Raanan and Shevut Yehudah, 
of Judah Najar of Tunis, together with a commentary on the 
Mishnah of Berakhot and the commentary of the tosafists on 
the Pentateuch. His son DAVID (d. 1850) studied under Isaac 
Tayib and was a rabbi of the Leghorn community in Tunis. 
David’s books, published by his son Isaac, were Dei Hashev 
(1857), responsa compiled together with Judah ha-Levi of 
Gibraltar, to refute Bekhor Isaac Navarro’ strictures on the 
above-mentioned Oholei Yizhak, and his own responsa un- 
der the different title Nishal David; Moed David on the Avo- 
dat ha-Kodesh of Solomon b. Abraham Adret (Part I, on Festi- 
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vals, 1887); Mahaneh David (1889), researches on Talmud and 
halakhah. Included are novellae by Isaiah di Trani the Elder 
and of the son of Nahmanides on tractate Bezah. David also 
prepared his father’s books for publication and wrote notes 
on Berit Yizhak. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yaari, Sheluhei, 460-1, 507-8; M. Benayahu, 
Rabbi H.Y.D. Azulai (Heb., 1959), 28, 553; Simonsohn, in: Sefunot, 6 
(1962), 335-6, 346-54; Emmanuel, ibid., 407, 409, 420; D. Cazés, Notes 
bibliographiques sur la littérature juive-tunisienne (1893), 36-59. 


BONASTRUC, ISAAC (c. 1400), scholar. Bonastruc was 
among a group of scholars who settled in *Algiers after their 
expulsion from Majorca in 1391. It seems that he was associ- 
ated with R. Simeon b. Zemah *Duran and R. *Isaac b. Sheshet 
Perfet in the preparation of the twelve takkanot pertaining 
to marital status (1394) which remained in force for several 
hundred years (cf. Simeon b. Zemah Duran, Tashbez, vol. 2 
(Amsterdam, 1742), no. 292). Bonastruc had a belligerent, ar- 
gumentative personality. He was compelled to leave Algiers 
after 1404, as a result of his slanderous remarks about Saul ha- 
Kohen *Astruc, the leader of the Algiers community. After the 
latter’s death, Bonastruc settled in *Constantine, where again 
he was the cause of stormy controversies within the Jewish 
community because of his opposition to its leaders. He was 
appeased when he received a grant from the community on 
the recommendation of Isaac b. Sheshet: at the same time 
Simeon b. Zemah asked the local dayyan, Joseph b. David, 
not to oppose him. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Epstein, The Responsa of Rabbi Simon b. 
Zemah Duran (19687), 17-19, 26, 66, 84; A.M. Hershman, Rabbi Isaac 
ben Sheshet Perfet and His Times (1943), index. 


[Abraham David] 


BONAVENTURA, ENZO JOSEPH (1891-1948), psycholo- 
gist. Born in Pisa, Bonaventura was brought to Florence at an 
early age. Enzo was brought up without any notion of Judaism, 
but falling under the influence of $.H. Margulies, rabbi of Flor- 
ence, had himself circumcised when he returned from World 
War 1. In 1922 he was appointed professor of psychology at the 
University of Florence, where he founded and directed the 
psychological laboratory. Leader of the Zionist Society of Flor- 
ence, he settled in Palestine in 1938 and was appointed profes- 
sor of psychology at the Hebrew University. He was killed in 
April 1948 during an Arab attack on a convoy on the way to 
the Hebrew University on Mount Scopus. Bonaventura’s views 
of psychology united the classical and the modern schools of 
thought, and this was apparent in his scientific work, which 
combined the pursuit of detail within a broad philosophical 
framework. Bonaventura employed the experimental method 
in his research into the problems of time, perception, move- 
ment, attention, volition, and conation; he also investigated 
the problems of mental development, especially in retarded 
children. His most important works in Italian are Leducazione 
della volonta (1927), Il problema psicologico del tempo (1929), 
Psicologia delleta evolutiva (1930), and La psicoanalisi (1938). 
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His important Hebrew works are La-Psychologyah shel Gil ha- 
Neurim ve-ha-Hitbaggerut (“Psychology of Youth and Ado- 
lescence,” 1943) and Horaot le-Morim u-le-Mehannekhim le- 
Hadrakhat ha-Noar bi-Vehirat ha-Mikzoa (“Instructions to 
Teachers and Educators in Helping Young People Choose a 


Profession,’ 1947). 
[Haim Ormian] 


Bonaventura’s father, ARNALDO (1862-1957), was a noted mu- 
sicologist. He studied law and literature at Pisa but soon de- 
voted himself to musicology. He became librarian at the music 
section of the Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale at Florence, and 
afterward director and librarian at the Instituto Luigi Cheru- 
bini in the same town where he also taught music history and 
aesthetics. Bonaventura’s many works include Manuale di sto- 
ria della musica (1898) and Storia e letteratura del pianoforte 
(1918), both of which were reprinted in 13 editions, as well as 
critical biographies of Paganini, Verdi, Pasquini, Puccini, Boc- 
cherini, and Rossini. He also edited the compositions of Peri, 
Frescobaldi, Strozzi, and Caccini. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove, Dict; Riemann-Gurlitt; MGG; Baker, 
Biog Dict; Kressel, Leksikon, 1 (1965), 187-8. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
PHY: S. Gori Savellini, Enzo Bonaventura (1891-1948); una singolare 
vicenda culturale dalla psicologia sperimentale alla psicoanalisi e alla 
psicologia applicata (1990). 
[Claude Abravanel] 


BONAVOGLIA, MOSES DE’ MEDICI (d. 1446), rabbi 
and physician in Sicily. A protégé of the House of Aragon, he 
studied medicine in Padua and on his return in 1420 was ap- 
pointed chief judge (*dienchelele) of the Sicilian Jews. The 
office, usually held by persons too close to the court, was un- 
popular among Sicilian Jewry. Hence Bonavoglia was twice 
removed from this post but was recalled each time. In 1431 
he obtained from the king the abrogation of some anti- 
Jewish legislation. Bonavoglia was the personal physician 
of Alfonso v and in 1442 followed him when he conquered 
Naples. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. and G. Lagumina (eds.), Codice diplo- 
matico dei Giudei di Sicilia, 1 (1884), 308f., 361-8; Milano, Italia, 512; 


Roth, Italy, 238 ff, 249. 
[Attilio Milano] 


BONCIU, H. (originally Bercu Haimovici; 1893-1950), Ro- 
manian poet and novelist. His poems on domestic themes and 
the torments of the soul appeared in collections such as Lada 
cu ndluci (“Box of Illusions,’ 1932). Two others were Brom 
(1939), poems about the sea, and Requiem (1945). His two nov- 
els, Bagaj... (“Luggage...;” 1934) and Pensiunea doamnei Pip- 
ersberg (“Lady Pipersberg’s Pension,” 1936), were perceived by 
the literary critics as modern, expressionistic portrayals of the 
cruel and erotic apects of life. Bonciu also published transla- 
tions of German and Austrian poetry. 


BONDAVIN, BONJUDAS (Bonjusas, or Judah ben David; 
Cc. 1350-c. 1420), rabbi and physician. Bondavin practiced 
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medicine in Marseilles between 1381 and 1389 as physician to 
Queen Marie of Provence, and in 1390 settled in Alghero, in 
Sardinia. Also a talmudic scholar, Bondavin later became rabbi 
of Cagliari. As such, he enjoyed the favor of the Aragonese 
authorities. When King Martin 11 of Aragon visited Sardinia 
in 1409, Bondavin attended his court, and the king extended 
his jurisdiction as rabbi to the whole of Sardinia. Bondavin’s 
learning is demonstrated in his correspondence with Isaac b. 
Shesbet of Saragossa, centering on a picturesque episode at 
the royal court. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bloch, in: REJ, 8 (1884), 280-3; Roth, Italy, 
265; Milano, Italia, 182. 
[Attilio Milano] 


BONDI (Bondy, Bonte, Ponidi, 7112 ,”7182), family name, a 
translation of the Hebrew “Yom Tov” (in Romance languages 
bon - “good’, di - “day”). A Bondia family was known in Ara- 
gon in the 13" century. In 1573 an Abraham Bondi lived in Fer- 
rara. Adam Raphael b. Abraham Jacob Bondi and Hananiah 
Mazzal Tov b. Isaac Hayyim Bondi were rabbis and physicians 
in Leghorn in the second half of the 18 century, when the 
family was also represented in Rome. In about 1600 the fam- 
ily appears in Prague; the first known member was Yom Tov 
b. Abraham Bondi; subsequently Eliezer, Mordecai, Meshul- 
lam (d. 1676), and his son Solomon Zalman Bondi (d. 1732) 
are mentioned as communal functionaries and scholars. Abra- 
ham b. Yom-Tov Bondi (d. 1786) was the author of Zera Avra- 
ham on the Even ha-Ezer, which his son Nehemiah Feivel 
(1762-1831) published in Prague in 1808 with his own addi- 
tions. Nehemiah published his own Torat Nehemyah on the 
Talmud tractate Bava Mezia. Elijah b. Selig Bondi (1777-1860) 
was a rabbi and preacher in Prague. Although he was strictly 
conservative, the influence of the *Haskalah is discernible in 
his sermons (Sefer ha-Shearim (1832) and Tiferet ha-Adam 
(1856), both published in Prague). He also published Solomon 
*Luria’s Yam shel Shelomo on tractate Gittin (1812). Simeon 
b. Isaac Bondi (c. 1710-1775) moved to Dresden in 1745 and 
became *Court Jew of the elector of Saxony and head of the 
Dresden community. Samuel Bondy (1794-1877) was among 
the founders of the Orthodox congregation in Mainz; his son 
Jonah (1816-1896) was rabbi there. Members of the family 
went to the U.S. Among them were August *Bondi and Jo- 
nas *Bondi. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: RJ. Aumann, The Family Bondi (1966; in- 
cludes genealogies and bibliography); Jakobowits, in: MGwJ, 76 
(1932), 511-9. 

[Meir Lamed] 


BONDI, ARON (1906-1997), Israeli agricultural nutrition- 
ist and biochemist, born and educated in Vienna. He studied 
chemistry and physics, earning his Ph.D. under EF. Feigel in 
chemistry (1929). He completed postdoctoral studies in or- 
ganic chemistry under D.E. Bergman in Berlin (1929-32) and 
conducted research in the inorganic chemistry laboratory of 
Feigel in Vienna (1932-34). At the invitation of Chaim *Ar- 
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losoroff, he joined the Agricultural Research Station, Rehovot 
(1934). Bondi established animal nutrition studies in Erez 
Israel. From 1946 until 1974 he taught animal nutrition at the 
Faculty of Agriculture and headed the department of ani- 
mal nutrition from 1940 to 1959. Bondi joined the faculty of 
the Hebrew University, Jerusalem (1949), becoming profes- 
sor of animal nutrition and biochemistry (1961) and headed 
the department of animal nutrition (1958-74). In 1984 he was 
awarded the Israel Prize for agriculture. Bondi’s publications 
encompass 67 years (1929-96), starting with the study of io- 
dine reactivity in organic solvents and ending with the impor- 
tance of amino acids in layer chicken nutrition. Beside his re- 
search in analytical chemistry, phosphorus, copper, iron, and 
racemization reactions, his studies comprise many aspects of 
agricultural biochemistry, mainly animal nutrition. The stud- 
ies encompass digestibility of cattle fodder, feeding surveys of 
milk cattle, rumen reactions, feed digestibility and absorption, 
vitamin availability for farm animals and biological activities, 
antioxidant activities, toxic agents for the farm animals, pro- 
teolytic enzymes (in vivo and in vitro studies) and their in- 
hibitors, insect biochemistry, legume saponins, and protein 
metabolism in farm animals. His Hebrew textbook on animal 
nutrition (1982) was also published in Spanish. 


[Yosef Dror (2"4 ed.)] 


BONDI (Bondy), AUGUST (1833-1907), pioneer abolitionist, 
early Jewish settler in Kansas, and supporter of John Brown's 
military activities. Born in Vienna, Bondi was an adventurer 
for much of his life. He served in the Vienna Academic Legion 
at the age of fifteen, and, after the failure of the 1848 revolution, 
was taken to the U.S. by his parents. He tried to enlist in the 
Lopez-Crittenden expedition to Cuba and in the Perry mis- 
sion to Japan to escape the monotony that he experienced as 
a store clerk, the usual experience of a young European Jewish 
immigrant at that time. With Jacob Benjamin, he established a 
trading post in Kansas and joined the John Brown abolitionist 
forces in 1855. His reminiscences and manuscript letters report 
in colorful detail on the Kansas border warfare and on his later 
service as a soldier in the Union Army during the Civil War. 
In both cases, he fought out of the conviction that slavery was 
a moral evil. In 1866 he settled in Salina, Kansas, where he es- 
tablished himself as an attorney and businessman, and took 
an active role in civic life. Bondi’s reminiscences, published in 
Galesburg, Illinois, as Autobiography of August Bondi (1910), is 
a fascinating record of an unusual immigrant’s life. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Kisch, In Search of Freedom (1949), in- 


dex. 
[Bertram Wallace Korn] 


BONDI, SIR HERMANN (1919- ), British mathematician 
and cosmologist, born in Vienna, where he lived and stud- 
ied under the shadow of fascism. He moved to England in 
1937 and studied in Cambridge where he held academic posts 
(1945-1954). His studies were disrupted by World War 11, when 
he was interned and sent to Canada as an alien subject. He 
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was allowed to return to England in 1941, joined Trinity col- 
lege as a research fellow and received his M.A. in 1942. Dur- 
ing that year he joined the Admiralty Signal Establishment to 
undertake secret research on radar. There he met the astron- 
omer Fred Hoyle, and thus began his interest in cosmology. 
After the war he taught mathematics in Cambridge, and in 
1954, Bondi was appointed professor of mathematics at King’s 
College, London. He served as master of Churchill College, 
Cambridge, from 1983 to 1990. He was granted leave of ab- 
sence in 1967 from King’s College, to become director-general 
of the European Space Research Organization (1967-71), and 
in 1977-80) was chief scientist to the Ministry of Defense. 
From 1980 to 1984, he was the chairman of the Natural Envi- 
ronment Reseach Council. In 1959 he was elected a Fellow of 
the Royal Society. Bondi is best known as one of the origina- 
tors of the steady-state theory of the universe. Bondi’s writ- 
ings include numerous papers on stellar constitution, inter- 
stellar medium, geophysics, cosmology, and general relativity. 
In collaboration with Thomas Gold he produced in 1948 the 
first paper describing the steady-state theory of the expand- 
ing universe, with its concomitant process of the continual 
creation of matter. His books include Cosmology (19627) and 
The Universe at Large (1961). Bondi took a great interest in 
the role of mathematics in secondary school education and 
in the academic administration of science in the University 
of London. 

[Barry Spain] 


BONDI, JONAS (1804-1874), editor, from 1860 until his 
death, of The Hebrew Leader, a Jewish periodical in New York 
City. Bondi was born in Dresden and educated in Prague. Af- 
ter a business career which ended in failure, he decided to 
emigrate to America, bringing with him his wife and four 
daughters. Nathan *Adler, who had been one of his teach- 
ers in Germany and who was at the time the chief rabbi of 
Great Britain, gave him a recommendation on the basis of his 
Jewish knowledge. This testimonial brought him to the notice 
of the officers of Anshe Chesed Congregation of New York 
City in June 1858, shortly after his arrival in the city. Bon- 
di’s help in solving some halakhic problems, related to the 
care of the congregational cemetery, resulted in his appoint- 
ment as preacher of the congregation, but he served in that 
capacity for only a year. He then established his journal, 
which was published both in German and in English. His wife 
conducted a private school for girls. Bondi was a member of 
the conservative-historical school and a moderate in theol- 
ogy and practice, who believed that decorum, dignity, and 
intelligibility were essential if Jewish survival were to be 
assured, and who balked at the radical changes advocated 
by the Liberal and Reform leaders and editors. One of 
Bondi’s daughters, Selma, became the second wife of R. 
Isaac Mayer *Wise two years after her father’s death. The fine 
halakhic reference library which Bondi had assembled was 
given to the *Hebrew Union College in Cincinnati by I.M. 
Wise. 
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[Bertram Wallace Korn] 


BONDS, STATE OF ISRAEL. State of Israel Bonds refers 
both to securities issued by the government of Israel and to 
the commonly-used name of the company that is the exclu- 
sive underwriter for Israel bonds in the United States. The 
formal name of the company is the Development Corpora- 
tion for Israel (Dc1). 

The idea of floating an overseas bond issue was con- 
ceived by Prime Minister David *Ben-Gurion in 1950 and 
was endorsed by Finance Minister Eliezer *Kaplan and Labor 
Minister Golda *Meir. Israel was in desperate need of an in- 
fusion of financial resources, as the new nation was mired in 
a severe economic crisis precipitated by the 15-month War of 
Independence. In the aftermath of the war, a nation needed 
to be built. Every sector had to be developed, strengthened, 
or modernized. 

Compounding the crisis was the arrival of hundreds of 
thousands of new immigrants. With no more impediments to 
immigration, the Jews of Europe, including Holocaust survi- 
vors and internees from *displaced persons camps, immedi- 
ately set sail for Israel. Moreover, thousands of Jews from the 
Middle East, either expelled or rescued from their countries of 
origin, also poured into Israel. Due to the chronic lack of ab- 
sorption funds, Israel was forced to house the ongoing wave of 
immigrants in primitive shelters called maabarot — in essence, 
refugee camps. Food was scarce and severely rationed. 

In September 1950, Ben-Gurion convened an urgent 
meeting of American Jewish leaders at Jerusalem’s King David 
Hotel to discuss the viability of issuing Israel bonds. Among 
the early advocates of Israel bonds were former secretary trea- 
surer Henry *Morgenthau, Jr., Rudolf G. *Sonnenborn, Sam 
*Rothberg, Julian Venezky, and Henry *Montor. 

The following spring, Ben-Gurion traveled to the United 
States to personally launch the sale of Israel bonds, beginning 
with a mass rally at New York’s Madison Square Garden. Ben- 
Gurion subsequently traveled to other cities throughout the 
USS. to encourage investment in Israel bonds. Although Ben- 
Gurion was hopeful that initial sales would reach $25 million, 
first year purchases were more than double his projections, 
topping $52 million. 

Development funds generated through the sale of Israel 
bonds were quickly put to work. Towns were built for new 
immigrants. The National Water Carrier irrigated nearly half 
a million acres, allowing Israel to become agriculturally self- 
sufficient. The Dead Sea Works became Israel’s first major 
industrial undertaking. Power plants helped alleviate Israel's 
lack of energy resources. New ports were built to receive vital 
imports and increase Israel’s export potential. Transporta- 
tion networks were constructed and expanded throughout 
the country. 
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Specimen certificate of the first Israel Bond issue. 


As Israel’s economy continued to grow, so too did the 
Bonds organization, with the sale of Israel bonds becoming 
global in scope. In addition to the United States, Israel Bonds 
offices opened in Canada, Europe, and Latin America. 

Annual sales reached new levels, passing $200 million in 
1967, $500 million in 1973, and eventually, more than $1 billion 
in 1991. Although these milestones were reached during times 
of crisis — the Six-Day War, the Yom Kippur War and the first 
Gulf War - in the 1990s and into the 21° century, yearly Israel 
bond sales were consistently at or above $1 billion. 

Furthermore, as sales expanded, so too did the base of 
support. Although the majority of purchases continued to 
come from the Diaspora community, non-Jewish supporters 
of Israel, including states, municipalities, labor unions, cor- 
porations, and financial institutions all invested large sums 
in Israel bonds. 

Israel bonds were increasingly perceived as worthy in- 
vestments, as securities offered by State of Israel Bonds / De- 
velopment Corporation became diverse and market-respon- 
sive. In 1951, the sole offering was the Independence Issue, 
paying 3% percent interest. Over the years, choices evolved 
into more than half a dozen options, including fixed rate secu- 
rities with interest determined by prevailing market rates, and 
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variable rate securities linked to LIBOR (London Inter-bank 
Offered Rate). A significant aspect of the investment appeal 
of Israel bonds was the fact that Israel had never defaulted on 
payment of principal or interest. 

In the 1990s, the efforts of the Israel Bonds organization 
program took on an historic human dimension, with funds 
being utilized to assist in the resettlement of the more than 
one million immigrants from the former Soviet republics and 
Ethiopia. Included in the massive population influx were sci- 
entists, engineers, and scholars who helped take Israel into 
the next phase of its economic development, as the nation 
became a global high-tech powerhouse. With high-tech be- 
coming the engine driving Israel’s economy, capital from the 
sale of bonds helped build infrastructure to not only encour- 
age new innovations but to export “made in Israel” products 
around the world. 

In May of 2001, the Bonds program commemorated its 
50% anniversary at a gala event in New York. Hundreds of sup- 
porters from throughout the world - including Israeli states- 
man and former prime minister Shimon *Peres - celebrated 
the extraordinary achievements stemming from Ben-Gurion’s 
vision of economic partnership with Israel. 

In September 2004, the Bank of Israel - Israel’s equivalent 
of the Federal Reserve - completed a study in which it assessed 
the history of the Israel Bonds organization. The compre- 
hensive report praised Israel Bonds as “extremely important 
not just as a stable source for raising external capital but 
also for meeting other important goals (including) diversifi- 
cation of sources — particularly during times when the gov- 
ernment of Israel finds it difficult to raise funds from exter- 
nal sources.” 

The report also commended the Israel Bonds message, 
which “emphasizes... the need to (invest in) the economic 
well-being and security of the State of Israel.” 

By the beginning of the 21*t century, the Bonds organi- 
zation had provided Israel with $25 billion in development 
capital. As Israel began an intensified period of infrastruc- 
ture development that included enhanced transportation 
networks, port expansion, renewed industrial development, 
and continued cultivation of the Negev, the government again 
looked to Israel Bonds to help fund these ambitious new un- 
dertakings. 

[James S. Galfund (274 ed.)] 


BONDY, BOHUMIL (Gottlieb; 1832-1907), Czech politician, 
industrialist and author. In 1866 Bondy became head of his fa- 
ther’s iron works in Prague, which he expanded considerably. 
He was elected president of the Prague Chamber of Commerce 
(1884); the first Jew to be elected to any function on a Czech 
nationalist ticket. In 1885 he became president of the Industrial 
Museum. He also was a member of the Bohemian Diet. 

In 1906 he published Zur Geschichte der Juden in Boeh- 
men, Maehren und Schlesien, a two-volume collection of docu- 
ments dealing with the period 906-1620, edited by the direc- 
tor of the Bohemian Archives, Frantisek Dvorsky, in a Czech 
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and a German edition. A projected third volume did not ap- 
pear. This collection of records is of particular importance, 
since about three-quarters of its contents were published for 
the first time. It is still a standard work for the student of Bo- 
hemian Jewish history. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bondy-Dvorsky, 1 (1906), 3-4 (preface); 
Teytz, in: Cesko-Zidovsky kalendd? (1907), 80-81; S.H. Lieben, in: 
MGWJ, 50 (1906), 627-33; ZHB (1905), 17; The Jews of Czechoslova- 


kia, 1 (1968), 4-5. 
[Oskar K. Rabinowicz] 


BONDY, CURT (1894-1972), German psychologist, educa- 
tor, and author. Bondy was born and studied in Hamburg. He 
started his professional career as a research assistant at the 
Institute of Education of the University of Goettingen and 
returned to the University of Hamburg in 1925 as an associ- 
ate professor (full professor, 1930). He did research in social 
work with special emphasis on the problems of youth and ad- 
olescence, and juvenile delinquency. Bondy was compelled to 
leave Germany in 1933, when the Nazis came to power; he was 
involved in extensive refugee work in Europe and the U.S.A. 
until 1940, when he joined the psychology department at the 
College of William and Mary in Williamsburg, Virginia, be- 
coming head of the department. In 1950 he returned to the 
University of Hamburg as professor of psychology and so- 
cial pedagogics and continued the research tradition of his 
teacher William Stern until 1959. Bondy wrote extensively for 
periodicals and professional journals and his major works in- 
clude Die proletarische Jugendbewegung in Deutschland (1922), 
Paedagogische Probleme im Jungend-Strafvollzug (1925), Be- 
dingungslose Jugend (with K. Eyferth; 1952), Social Psychology 
in Western Germany 1945-1955 (with K. Riegel; 1956), Youth 
in Western Germany (with O. Hilbig; 1957), and Probleme der 
Jugendhilfe (1957). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Probst, “Das Hamburgische Psy- 
chologische Institut (1911-1994), in: K. Pawlik (ed.), Bericht iiber den 
39. Kongress der Deutschen Gesellschaft fuer Psychologen in Hamburg 


1994, vol. 2 (1995). 
[Ernest Schwarcz / Bjoern Siegel (2"¢ ed.)] 


BONDY, FILIP (1830-1907), rabbi in Czechoslovakia; the first 
to preach in the Czech language. A pupil of S.J. *Rapoport and 
Aaron *Kornfeld, he graduated from Prague University and 
taught in Ceské-Budéjovice from 1857 to 1859. He officiated 
as rabbi in *Kasejovice from 1859 to 1868 and in Brandys nad 
*Labem from 1868 to 1876. In 1886 he was appointed preacher 
at the Or Tamid Synagogue of the Czech-Jewish movement in 
Prague. His sermons Hlas Jakubww (“The Voice of Jacob,’ 1886) 
and part of a Czech translation of Genesis, Uceni Mojzisovo 
(“Teachings of Moses,’ 1902), were published. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vyskoéil, in: Judaica Bohemiae, 3 no. 1 (1967), 
42 (Ger.); Fischer, in: Kalenda cesko-Zidovsky, 11 (1891/92), 59f.; Vést- 
nik zidovske obcé ndboZenské, 9 no. 24 (1947), 145. 


BONDY, MAX (1893-1951), U.S. educator. Bondy, who was 
born in Hamburg, Germany, was head of several schools in 
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Germany and Switzerland before he emigrated to the United 
States in 1939. The following year he founded the Windsor 
School in Windsor, Vermont. This progressive, coeducational 
school was designed to implement Bondy’s educational phi- 
losophy. The teaching was on a high level, with special em- 
phasis on languages. The pupils were self-governing and had 
equal voting rights with the teachers on all important matters. 
They were also trained to take an active part in the activities 
of the community. In 1943 the school moved to Lenox, Mas- 
sachusetts. After Bondy’s death, the school was directed by 
his widow, Gertrud. 

The Roeper School in Michigan and the Marienau School 
in Germany carry on the Bondy legacy and philosophy. The 
Roeper School was founded in Detroit in 1941 by German ed- 
ucators Annemarie Bondy Roeper, the Bondys’ daughter, and 
her husband, George. It moved to Bloomfield Hills in 1946, 
and in 1956 was restructured as a coeducational day school for 
gifted children. The school had 640 students from 60 commu- 
nities throughout the greater Detroit metropolitan area and 
100 faculty members. From its inception, the student popula- 
tion has represented a wide variety of ethnic, cultural, racial, 
and economic backgrounds. The Roeper School's philosophy 
centers on the importance of fulfilling the positive potential 
of each individual. The school recognizes that all people are 
unique and develop according to their own timetable and plan. 
Students strive to fulfill their distinct destiny, to express them- 
selves sincerely, and to learn from the example of others. 

The Marienau boarding school in Hamburg, Germany, 
ranges from grades 5 to 13. Created in 1929 by Max and Dr. 
Gertrud Bondy, the school’s concept that children should grow 
up in a natural, healthy environment still applies. Situated in 
idyllic surroundings, Marienau is an ecologically oriented 
school with 286 pupils and 44 teachers. 

The documentary film Across Time and Space: The World 
of Bondy Schools, produced and directed in 2002 by Kathryn 
Golden, tells the story of the Bondy family and their aspira- 
tion to teach children to succeed in life through tolerant, non- 
violent, workable school democracy. It explores the concept 
that democracy and tolerance begin within the institutions 
that educate the next generation. The tragic events of the Ho- 
locaust increased the Bondy family’s dedication to their mis- 
sion - that equal rights for all people, particularly children, 
should be a priority. 

[Ernest Schwarcz / Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


BONDY, RUTH (1923- ), journalist, translator, and writer. 
Bondy was born in Prague, Czechoslovakia, and survived 
three years in the Theresienstadt, Auschwitz, and Bergen- 
Belsen concentration camps. After returning to Czechoslo- 
vakia, she left for Israel in 1948, starting out as a teacher and 
then turning to journalism, mostly for the daily Davar, for 
which she wrote sketches, essays, and commentary. In 1980 
she started producing translations from Czech into Hebrew, 
including Hagek’s Osudy dobrého vojdka Svejka za svétové valky 
(“The Good Soldier Schweik”), the novels of Milan Kundera, 
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Bohumil Hrabal, Ota Pavel, and Michal Viewegh; the essays 
of Vaclav Havel; Avigdor *Dagan’s Hovory s Janem Masary- 
kem (“Conversations with Jan Masaryk”); and the works of 
Jiti *Weil, Josef *Bor, Jan Otcendsek, Jan Werich, and Jan 
Jandourek. In 1996 she was awarded the Czech Ministry of 
Culture Prize. 

Bondy also published several biographies - Ha-Shaliakh 
(1973; The Emissary, 1977), a life of the Italian Zionist Enzo 
*Sereni; Edelstein neged ha-Zeman (1981; Elder of the Jews - 
Jakob Edelstein of Theresienstadt, 1989); and Pinhas Rosen u- 
Zemano (“Pinhas Rosen and His Time,” 1991), a biography 
of Israel’s first minister of justice. Her autobiography, She- 
varim Sheleimim (“Whole Broken Pieces”), apeared in 1997 
and in 2003 she published in Czech Mezi nami teceno (“Be- 
tween Us”), an entertaining survey of the languages used by 
the Jews of Bohemia and Moravia. In the same year she was 
awarded the Gratias agit prize by the Czech minister of for- 
eign affairs. 

[Milos Pojar (24 ed.)] 


BONE (or Bona, ancient Hippo Regius, named Annaba af- 
ter Algerian independence from French rule), Mediterranean 
port in northeastern Algeria close to the Tunisian border. Lo- 
cated on a gulf between capes Garde and Rosa, it became one 
of the Maghreb’s centers for the Phoenician settlers around 
the 12" century B.c.E. In later periods, Bone was dominated 
by the Romans before achieving its independence in the wake 
of the Punic Wars of 264-146 B.c.E. In 393 through 430 C.E. 
Bone emerged as one of the most important centers of Chris- 
tian learning. It then fell into ruin (431) as a result of the mas- 
sive assault by the Vandals. Aside from a Christian presence 
that had dwindled in the wake of the Arab conquest, only to 
be revitalized by the French conquest, it appears that a Jew- 
ish community existed in Bone from Roman times. When it 
was temporarily captured by Roger 11 of Sicily (1153), some of 
the Jews succeeded in organizing trade activity with Italian 
merchants from Pisa who established a trading post there. 
Although there is no solid evidence to suggest that Sephardi 
Jews arrived in Bone following their expulsion from Spain 
(1492), rabbinical responsa literature from the 1400s attests to 
a vibrant communal life. The city’s synagogue, the “Ghriba,’ 
was the site of Jewish and Muslim pilgrims. Yet there are no 
available statistical data to determine the size of the commu- 
nity prior to the 19 century. 

The economic and trade influence of Jews in Bone in- 
creased during the late 18 and early 19'* centuries, when 
Algeria was part of the Ottoman Empire. Some of the most 
noteworthy and powerful Jewish merchants belonged to the 
Bensamon and Bacri families. Whereas the Bensamons ca- 
tered to British trade interests at the port of Bone, the Bacris, 
whose influence extended to other Algerian ports, were the 
chief representatives of French interests. 

In 1832, two years after France penetrated Algeria, Bone 
became a French possession. The French were instrumental 
in making Bone into a modern town. In the first decade of 
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French rule the Jewish population increased due in part to 
an influx of several hundred migrants from Tunisia. During 
World War 11 the Jews numbered over 3,000. They were natu- 
ralized French citizens like the rest of Algerian Jewry by vir- 
tue of the October 1870 Crémieux Decree. 

There were no Jews in Bone after 1964-65, a situation at- 
tributable to the overall decolonization process, Jewish com- 
munal self-liquidation, and the exodus to France and Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.N. Chouraqui, Between East and West: A 
History of the Jews of North Africa (1973); C.-A. Julien, A History of 
North Africa: Tunisia, Algeria, Morocco from the Arab Conquest to 
1830 (ed. and rev. by R. Le Tourneau; 1970); J.M. Abun-Nasr, A His- 
tory of the Maghrib in the Islamic Period (1987). 


[Michael M. Laskier (2"4 ed.)] 


BONFIL, ROBERT (1937- _), historian of the Jews of medi- 
eval, Renaissance, and early modern Italy. Bonfil was born in 
Greece and ordained at the Collegio Rabbinico Italiano. He 
received the Laurea in Physics at the University of Turin (1960) 
and served as assistant to the chief rabbi of Milan (1959-62) 
and then as acting chief rabbi of Milan (1962-1968). In 1968 
he immigrated to Israel, receiving his Ph.D. in Jewish history 
from the Hebrew University of Jerusalem in 1976. He obtained 
full-time appointment at the Hebrew University in 1980, be- 
coming full professor in 1990 and retiring in 2005. He was co- 
editor of the periodical Italia (1976-92) and sole editor from 
1992. He was a member of numerous editorial boards and 
served as a visiting professor at leading institutions in Italy, 
France, and the United States. 

Bonfil’s scholarship is characterized by a thorough ac- 
quaintance with Classical Graeco-Roman literature, the Pa- 
tristic and Medieval Christian tradition, European and espe- 
cially Renaissance and Baroque Italian history, literature and 
philosophy, and the classical Jewish legal, philosophical, mys- 
tical, and historical texts, to which he applies the latest meth- 
odologies in historical and literary criticism. 

Commencing with his article, “The Historian’s Percep- 
tion of the Jews in the Italian Renaissance: Towards a Reap- 
praisal” (REJ, 143 (1984), 59-82), Bonfil pioneered the now 
increasingly accepted rejection of the view, based on Jacob 
Burckhardt’s approach to the Renaissance, that the Jews as- 
similated and were harmoniously integrated into Italian so- 
ciety during the Renaissance. Rather, he pointed out, Chris- 
tian Italian society did not break with the traditional hostile 
Catholic approach to the Jews, who continued to be restricted 
by legislation enacted by the secular authorities in accordance 
with the theology of the Catholic Church. Additionally, as he 
further argued, especially in his Jewish Life in Renaissance It- 
aly, rather than thinking primarily in terms of the influence of 
the surroundings on the Jews and their conscious borrowing 
and assimilation, instead one should posit an acceptance of 
the surroundings as representing the natural unself-conscious 
way of doing things, realizing that the Jews maintained their 
identity because they considered the essence of Judaism to lie 
not in a cultural differentiation from Christianity but rather 
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in a religious differentiation, so only those patterns of thought 
that were considered to be specific organic characteristics of 
Christianity had to be rejected. 

Other publications include Rabbis and Jewish Commu- 
nities in Renaissance Italy (1990) and Tra due mondi: cultura 
ebraica e cultura cristiana nel Medioevo (1996). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Tirosh-Samuelson, “Jewish Culture in 
Renaissance Italy: A Methodological Survey,” in: Italia, 9 (1990), 
63-96; D. Ruderman, “The Cultural Significance of the Ghetto in 
Jewish History,’ in: D.N. Myers and W, Rowe (eds.), From Ghetto to 


Emancipation (1997), 1-16. 
[Benjamin Ravid (2" ed.)] 


BONFILS, IMMANUEL BEN JACOB (14 century), of Tar- 
ascon (in Provence, France), mathematician and astronomer. 
He is chiefly known for his astronomical tables called Shesh- 
Kenafayim (“Six Wings” - cf. Isa. 6:2) which were written in 
Hebrew about 1365 and which were subsequently translated 
into both Latin (in 1406) and Byzantine Greek (c. 1435). These 
tables are preserved in many manuscript copies and the He- 
brew version was published (Zhitomir, 1872). The author is 
often referred to in Hebrew as Baal ha-Kenafayim (“Master 
of Wings”). Each “wing” contains a number of astronomical 
tables concerning the movements of the sun and the moon 
for determining the times and magnitudes of solar and lunar 
eclipses as well as the day of the new moon. The tables them- 
selves are largely based on the tables of the ninth-century Arab 
astronomer al-Battani (known in Latin as Albategnius), as the 
author acknowledges in the preface. But they are presented 
according to the Jewish calendar and adapted to the longi- 
tude and latitude of Tarascon. These tables were consulted by 
European scholars as late as the seventeenth century. Bonfils 
is also known to have made astronomical observations, and 
his discussion of decimal fractions is among the earliest pre- 
sentations of the subject. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Renan, Ecrivains, 692-99; JE, 3 (1902), 306; 
M. Steinschneider, Mathematik bei den Juden (1964), 155ff.; The Hexa- 
pterygon [Six Wings] of Michael Chrysokokhes, ed. and tr. by P.C. So- 
lon (unpublished thesis, Brown University, 1968); Gandz, in: Isis, 25 
(1936), 16-45; Saidan, ibid., 57 (1966), 475-89; Petri Gassendi Opera 


Omnia, 5 (1964), 313. 
[Bernard R. Goldstein] 


BONFILS (Tov Elem), JOSEPH BEN ELIEZER (second 
half of the 14" century), author of a supercommentary on the 
biblical commentary of Abraham *Ibn Ezra. Joseph was born 
in Spain and journeyed to the East. In *Damascus, in 1370, 
at the request of the nagid David b. Joshua he wrote a super- 
commentary, Zafenat Pa‘aneah, on Ibn Ezra’s commentary 
on the Pentateuch - the most exhaustive and precise of the 
many supercommentaries on Ibn Ezra. In a clear and com- 
prehensive exposition he solves Ibn Ezra’s “enigmas” and de- 
fends him against the suspicion of heresy which certain of his 
critical views (with which Joseph manifestly sympathizes) had 
aroused against him. The supercommentary was published, 
but with the omission of the passages dealing with the criti- 
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cal views, under the title Ohel Yosef, in Margalit Tovah (1722), 
an anthology of supercommentaries on Ibn Ezra, and later in 
a critical edition by D. Herzog (1912-1930). From Damascus, 
Joseph went to settle in Jerusalem. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.Z. Segal, in: Ks, 9 (1932/33), 302-4, no. 
1025; Krauss, in: Sinai, 5 (Bucharest, 1933); N. Ben-Menahem, in: 
Sinai, 9 (1941), 353-5. 


BONFILS (Tov Elem), JOSEPH BEN SAMUEL (11 cen- 
tury), the first French scholar about whom more than his 
name is known; called by Rashi’s disciples “R. Joseph the 
Great.” A contemporary and colleague of R. Elijah the Elder 
of Le Mans, he was born in Narbonne, but lived at Limoges 
and at Anjou. Bonfils was among the early few who shaped the 
Jewish way of life and halakhic tradition in France and Ger- 
many; his principal decisions are frequently quoted by later 
rabbinic authorities. His positive attitude toward the recita- 
tion of piyyutim in the prayers (Shibbolei ha-Leket, Prayers, 
28) and his decisions with regard to taxation exerted particu- 
larly great influence, the latter serving as a basis for the later 
takkanot (“regulations”) of the Jewish communities in France 
and Germany. Bonfils copied in his own hand and for his 
own personal use, some of the more important books of his 
predecessors, and the later rishonim relied heavily on these 
copies in order to establish correct versions of these texts. 
Among these books are: Halakhot Gedolot (cf. Semag, Lavin, 
60 end; Tos. to Naz. 59a); Seder Tanna’im ve-Amora’im (Tos. 
to Naz. 57b); Seder Tikkun Shetarot (Tos. to Git. 85b); Hilkhot 
Terefot by *Gershom b. Judah and Teshuvot ha-Geonim (Tos. 
to Hul. 46-47; Tos. to Pes. 30a); as well as works on Hebrew 
grammar, liturgy and masorah. There is no basis for S.J. *Rapo- 
port’s assumption that the collection of geonic responsa pub- 
lished by D. Cassel (Teshuvot Geonim Kadmonim, Berlin, 1848) 
is the one copied by Bonfils. Bonfils belongs to the classical 
French school of paytanim and his piyyutim are composed in 
the difficult language adopted by the writers of this genre, all 
being based on midrashic material, interspersed with numer- 
ous halakhot concerning the day on which the piyyutim are to 
be recited. Early authorities quoted from his piyyutim in or- 
der to arrive at halakhic decisions (Tos. to Pes. 115b; Or Zarua 
2:256; Raban, 532). Some of Bonfils’ piyyutim are to be found 
in the mahzor according to the French rite, but for the most 
part they have been superseded by later compositions easier to 
follow. Of his commentary on the Pentateuch, mentioned by 
Isaac de Lattes, not even one quotation has been preserved. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Kassel (ed.), Teshuvot Geonim Kadmonim 
(1848), introd. by S.J.L. Rapoport; Gross, Gal Jud, 308; Davidson, Ozar, 
4 (1933), 404, S.V. Yosef Tov Elem (ben Shemuel). 


[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


°BONERERE, JACQUES (1573-1642), Belgian Jesuit, pro- 
fessor of Hebrew and Bible exegesis. Bonfrére wrote a com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch (Pentateuchus Moysis commen- 
tario illustratus..., Antwerp, 1625), which has been reedited 
several times. The book has a strong mystical kabbalistic ten- 
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dency. He also wrote a commentary on Joshua, Judges, and 
Ruth (Paris, 1631). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Sommervogel et al., Bibliotheque de la 
Compagnie de Jésus, 1 (1890), 1713-15; F. Secret, Les Kabbalistes chré- 
tiens de la Renaissance (1964), 232. 

[Francois Secret] 


°BONIFACE, name of nine popes. Only the last two showed 
significant evidence of concern with the Jews of Europe. 

BONIFACE VIII 1294-1303, in his Jewish policy displayed 
an attitude substantially like that of his 13'»-century predeces- 
sors. In 1295 he commended a citizen of Paris for having estab- 
lished a chapel on the spot where a miracle was said to have 
occurred when some Jews were supposed to have tortured a 
consecrated wafer (see Desecration of the *Host). The same 
year the pope objected to the erection of a new synagogue in 
Trier, Germany. In 1297 he praised the queen of Sicily for hav- 
ing expropriated the property of Jewish usurers and urged her 
to use the money for the benefit of the poor. In 1300 he him- 
self ordered the expulsion of Jewish and Christian usurers 
from *Avignon. But outweighing the above was his favorable 
response in 1299 to the complaints of the Jews of Rome and 
Avignon against inquisitors who accused them of illegal acts 
and then compelled them to answer the charges in some dis- 
tant court. Claiming that Jews were in the category of those 
powerful enough to overawe witnesses, inquisitors refused 
to divulge the names of those who accused Jews of encourag- 
ing heresy. Jews, the pope maintained, were not necessarily 
powerful. One of his decisions became part of Canon Law, 
namely that Jews, even minors, once baptized must remain 
Christians. 

BONIFACE IX. 1389-1404 showed exceptional favor to 
the Jews of Rome. The city had become impoverished because 
of the absence of the Papal Court for the greater part of the 
14 century; subsequently it was further afflicted by a succes- 
sion of plagues, during which Jewish physicians had shown 
great skill in serving the sick of all classes. The pope contin- 
ued and even amplified the favors shown these physicians by 
his predecessor, Urban v1, especially to Manuel and his son 
Angelo. He included them among his familiares (members of 
his household), reduced their taxes, and freed them from the 
obligation of wearing the Jewish *badge. Several other physi- 
cians were likewise favored, and the Jews of Rome in general 
profited from this attitude. The papal chamberlain, acting on 
behalf of the pope, eased the regulations on the badge, allevi- 
ated the tax burden, and even spoke of the Jews as “citizens.” 
The pope could not show an equally friendly attitude to Jews 
outside the papal territory, since this was the period of the 
Great Schism in the church and various states wavered in their 
obedience to the pope in Rome. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Stern, Urkundliche Beitraege ueber die 
Stellung der Paepste zu den Juden, 2 vols. (1893-95), passim; Vogel- 
stein-Rieger, 1 (1896), 255-8, 317-9; E. Rodocanachi, Le Saint-Siege 
et les Juifs (1891), passim. 

[Solomon Grayzel] 
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BONJORN, BONET DAVI(D), called De Barrio (14" cen- 
tury), Spanish physician and astronomer. He lived in Perpig- 
nan, where he also engaged occasionally in moneylending 
activities. Here he manufactured astronomical instruments 
for Pedro 1v of Aragon. His wife exerted pressure on him to 
divorce her by withholding his astronomical instruments. 
His son, the famous astronomer JACOB BONET or JACOB POEL 
drew up astronomical tables for the year 1361 for the latitude 
of this city. Jacob’s son DAVI(D) BONET BONJORN was autho- 
rized to practice medicine at Perpignan in 1390 after exami- 
nation by two Christian physicians. His baptism in 1391 is 
said to have occasioned the famous satiric pamphlet Al Tehi 
ka-Avotekha (“Be Not as Your Fathers”) by his friend Profiat 
*Duran. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.C. Girbal, Los Judios en Gerona (1870); 
Renan, Ecrivains, 701, 742, 746; Baer, Urkunden, 1 (1929), 259; Baer, 
Spain, 2 (1965), index; S. Sorbrequés Vidal, Anales de Estudios Gerun- 
denses (1947), 1-31; Millas Vallicrosa, in: Sefarad, 19 (1959), 365-71; FE. 
Cantera Burgos, Alvar Garcia de Santa Maria (1952), 318f.; Thorndike, 
in: Isis, 34 (1943), 6-7, 410. 

[Cecil Roth] 


BONN (in medieval Hebrew literature 8112), city in west- 
central Germany on the Rhine river and capital of West Ger- 
many from 1949 to 1990. During the First Crusade in 1096 
the Jews in Bonn were martyred. A Jewish community again 
existed there in the 12‘ century which, following a murder 
accusation, had to pay the emperor and the bishop a fine of 
400 marks. A Platea Judaeorum is recorded in Bonn before 
1244. The Jews engaged in moneylending and many became 
wealthy. In an outbreak of violence on June 8, 1288, 104 Jews 
were killed. During the *Black Death (1348-49) the commu- 
nity was attacked and annihilated; the archbishop took over 
its property and pardoned the burghers for the crimes they 
had committed. Subsequently, there is no record of Jewish 
residence in Bonn until 1381. During 1421-22 there were 11 
Jewish families who paid the archbishop of *Cologne an an- 
nual tax of 82 gulden. The Jews were expelled in the 15” cen- 
tury, but later returned. In 1578 the Jewish quarter was looted 
and many Jews were taken captive by a Protestant army be- 
sieging Bonn; they were later ransomed. During the 17 cen- 
tury the Jews in Bonn, who lived under the protection of the 
elector, mainly engaged in cattle-dealing and moneylending. 
They were attacked in 1665 by students from nearby *Deutz. 
The Jewish street was destroyed during a siege in 1689, but a 
new Jewish quarter with 17 houses and a synagogue was built 
in 1715. It was closed at night by guarded gates. Bonn was the 
seat of the *Landrabbiner of the Electorate of Cologne in the 
17 and 18 centuries. Several *Court Jews resided in Bonn; 
some of them lived outside the Jewish quarter, including the 
celebrated physician Moses Wolff, the musician Solomon, and 
the court agent Simon Baruch (the grandfather of Ludwig 
*Boerne). The Jews in Bonn suffered from a number of anti- 
Jewish regulations. The Jewish quarter was severely damaged 
by a flood in 1784. 
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During the occupation of Bonn by the French revolution- 
ary army (1794), the Jews were declared citizens with equal 
rights, and the gate of the ghetto was publicly torn down. Two 
delegates from the Bonn community attended the *Assembly 
of Jewish Notables convened by *Napoleon in Paris in 1806. 
A Jewish elementary school with an attendance of 22 boys 
and 15 girls was opened in 1829; a society for the promotion 
of Jewish craftsmen was founded in 1840; and there existed 
several social institutions and associations. The 18'-century 
synagogue was replaced by a new one in 1878, which followed 
the *Reform rite. The community numbered 296 in 1796; 536 
in 1871; and 1,228 in 1919. From its earliest days the commu- 
nity in Bonn was celebrated as a center of Jewish learning. 
Among the tosafists who lived there during the 12'» century 
were *Joel b. Isaac ha-Levi (Ravyah), *Samuel b. Natronai, 
and *Ephraim b. Jacob. Toward the end of the 16 century the 
rabbi of Bonn was Hayyim b. Johanan Treves, a commentator 
of the mahzor. Ludwig *Philippson and Moses *Hess lived in 
Bonn, and in 1879 there were five Jewish professors and lec- 
turers at Bonn University. 

In 1933 there were around 1,000 Jews in Bonn. In 1938 
the synagogues were destroyed in the course of *Kristallnacht. 
In May 1939, 464 Jews remained after flight and emigration. 
In the summer of 1941 those still there were sent to a Bene- 
dictine monastery in Endenich, where they were joined by 
families evicted from Duisburg, Beuel, and other communi- 
ties. During June and July 1942 about 400 Jewish inhabitants 
of the monastery (including around 200 from Bonn) were 
deported to Theresienstadt and Lodz in four transports; only 
seven survived. Jews in mixed marriages were sent to forced 
labor camps in September 1944. After the war a new com- 
munity was formed and numbered 155 in 1967, mainly elderly 
persons. A new synagogue was opened in 1959. There were 
826 community members in 2003, of whom 739 were recent 
immigrants from the former Soviet Union. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Simons, Geschichte der juedischen Gemein- 
den im Bonner Raum (1959); J. Buecher, Zur Geschichte der juedischen 
Gemeinde in Beuel (1965); Germ Jud, 1 (1963), 46-60; 2 (1968), 93-953 
Wiener Library, London, German Jewry (1958), 42f. A. Levy, Aus Bon- 
ner Archiven (1929), 32; H. Schnee, Die Hoffinanz und der moderne 
Staat, 4 (1963), 267ff.; 6 (1967), 172-90; Neugebauer, in: Bonner Ge- 
schichtsblaetter, 18 (1964), 158-227; 19 (1965), 196-206; M. Braubach, 
in: Rheinische Vierteljahrsblaetter, 32 (1968), 402-18. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: M. Brocke, Der alte juedische Friedhof Bonn-Schwarzrhein- 
dorf (1998); B. Klein, in: Hirt und Herde (2002), 251-278. 


[Zeev Wilhem Falk] 


BONN, HANUS (1913-1941), Czech poet whose lyrical po- 
ems have much common with the poetry of Jif *Orten. Bonn 
was born in Teplice and was active in the Czech-Jewish move- 
ment and as editor of the “Czech-Jewish Calendar” (Kalenda? 
ceskozidovsky) in 1937-39. In 1936, a collection of his poems, 
Tolik krajin (“So Many Landscapes”), appeared, followed in 
1938 by an anthology of the poetry of primitive nations in 
his own translation, Daleky hlas (“A Distant Voice”). He also 
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translated the stories of Kafka and the poetry of Rilke. In 1939 
and 1940, he had to publish some of his poems under a pseud- 
onym. At the beginning of the Nazi occupation of Czechoslo- 
vakia, he was active in the department of emigration of the 
Prague Jewish community, where he tried to help his Jewish 
compatriots. He was soon sent to the Mauthausen concentra- 
tion camp, where he was tortured to death. After the war his 
collected works were published under the title Dila (“Works,” 
1947), with an introduction by Vaclav Cerny, and in 1995 as 
Dozpév (“A Final Song”) with an epilogue by Zdenék Urbanek 
but without Bonn’s translations. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lexikon ¢eské literatury (“Dictionary of 
Czech Literature”), vol. 1 (1985); A. MikuldSek et al., Literatura s 
hvézdou Davidovou (“Literature with the Shield of David”), vol. 1; A. 
Dagan, The Jews of Czechoslovakia (1968). 


[Milos Pojar (2™4 ed.)] 


BONN, MORITZ JULIUS (1873-1965), German economist. 
Bonn was descended from a family of bankers in Frankfurt. 
He studied economics at Heidelberg, Munich, and Vienna. 
During this period he was strongly influenced by the “Kathed- 
ersozialist” Lujo von Brentano. In 1895 he completed his Ph.D. 
under the supervision of Brentano. Afterwards he attended 
the London School of Economics. In 1910 he became found- 
ing director of the College of Commerce in Munich. Travels 
led him to Great Britain, Italy, the U.S., and Africa. Bonn be- 
came an expert on international financial affairs. From 1914 
he taught in the United States, and was politically active on 
behalf of Germany. In 1917, just before America entered World 
War I, he returned home. In 1921 he was appointed profes- 
sor at the Berlin College of Commerce, and became its rec- 
tor in 1931. He was a member of the German delegation to 
the Versailles peace negotiations, and subsequently adviser 
to German chancellors on reparation problems. During the 
financial conference in Spain 1920, Bonn was — together with 
Walther *Rathenau, Carl *Melchior, and others — one of the 
founders of the idea of the “policy of fulfillment” concerning 
the reparation payments of the Germans after World War 1. 
In 1922 he took part at the international conference in Ge- 
noa. In 1930-32 Bonn worked as an expert for the League of 
Nations. As a left-wing liberal Bonn criticized the German 
political situation, which eventually led to the rise of Hitler. 
When the Nazis came to power in 1933 Bonn emigrated to 
England, fearful of being further persecuted as a Jew. There 
he taught at the London School of Economics, but spent much 
of his time in the United States teaching, lecturing, and writ- 
ing. He died in London and, at his request, his remains were 
brought for burial to Kronberg, near Frankfurt. His writings 
include Nationale Kolonialpolitik (1910), Grundfragen der eng- 
lischen Volkswirtschaft (1913), Die Balkanfrage (1914), Nord- 
merikanische Fragen (1914), Die Auflosung des modernen Staa- 
tes (1921), Der Friedensvertrag und Deutschlands Stellung in 
der Weltwirtschaft (1921), Die Stabilisierung der Mark (1922), 
Die Krisis der europdéischen Demokratie (1925), Amerika und 
sein Problem (1925), Kapitalismus oder Feudalismus? (1932), 
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Wahrungsprojekte und warum? (1932), The American Experi- 
ment (1934), The Crumbling of Empire: The Disintegration of 
the World Economy (1938), and his autobiography, Wander- 
ing Scholar (1948). 

[Joachim O. Ronall / Christian Schoelzel (24 ed.)] 


BONNE, ALFRED ABRAHAM (1899-1959), Israeli econo- 
mist. Bonné, who was born in Nuremberg, Germany, and stud- 
ied in Munich, settled in Palestine in 1925. From 1931 to 1936 he 
directed the Economic Archives for the Near East in Jerusalem. 
In 1943 he was appointed director of the Economic Research 
Institute of the Jewish Agency and a year later became pro- 
fessor of economics at the Hebrew University. Bonné was the 
first controller of foreign exchange of the State of Israel, and 
from 1955 until his death was dean of the Hebrew University’s 
School of Economics and Social Sciences. Best known among 
his numerous publications are his studies on the economy of 
Palestine and Israel; social and economic development in the 
Middle East; and theoretical and empirical issues of growth 
in developing areas. Against the background of Jewish expe- 
rience in Palestine, Bonné developed a theory of implanted 
development in underdeveloped countries, with particular 
tasks assigned to government undertakings carried out with 
the aid of foreign investment. His major publications include: 
Palaestina; Land und Wirtschaft (1932); Der neue Orient (1937); 
State and Economics in the Middle East; a Society in Transition 
(1948); and Studies in Economic Development (1957). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A Selected Bibliography of Books and Papers 


of the Late Prof A. Bonné (1960). 
[Zvi Yehuda Hershlag] 


BONNER, ELENA GEORGIEVNA (1923-_), Russian phy- 
sician and human rights activist; second wife of Soviet physi- 
cist and human rights activist Andrei Sakharov, Bonner was 
born in Merv (Mary) in Turkmenia. Her mother, Ruth Bon- 
ner, came from an assimilated Jewish family in Siberia. Her 
father and stepfather (who raised her) were both Armenians. 
Her parents, who were active in the Communist Party, were 
arrested in 1937. Her stepfather was executed, while her mother 
spent 17 years in labor camps and internal exile before her re- 
lease and rehabilitation in 1954. 

Bonner volunteered as a nurse after the German inva- 
sion of Soviet territory in 1941. She was wounded twice before 
her honorable discharge in 1945 as a lieutenant and a disabled 
veteran. After two years of intensive treatment of her wartime 
injury, she enrolled in the First Leningrad Medical Institute, 
graduated in 1953, worked as a pediatrician, a district doctor, 
and a freelance writer, and in the smallpox vaccination cam- 
paign for the World Health Organization in Iraq in 1959. 

She began to help political prisoners and their families 
in the 1940s. In the late 1960s, she became active in the Soviet 
human rights movement. Bonner knew Eduard Kuznetsov, a 
Jewish refusenik, who helped plan an attempt to hijack an air- 
plane from Leningrad in June 1970. She campaigned for com- 
mutation of his and another defendant’s death sentence, visited 
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Kuznetsov in prison, and smuggled to safety the manuscript of 
his prison diaries, which were published in English in 1975. 

Bonner met Andrei Sakharov at a trial of political pris- 
oners in Kaluga in 1970; they married in 1972. Under pressure 
from Sakharov, the regime permitted her to travel to the West 
in 1975, 1977, and 1979 for treatment of her wartime injury. In 
1975, Sakharov, awarded the Nobel Peace Prize, was barred 
from travel by the Soviet regime. Bonner was already in Italy 
for medical treatment and was able to represent her husband 
at the Nobel ceremony in Oslo. 

She joined the Moscow Helsinki Watch Group in 1976. 
Sakharov was exiled to Gorky in January 1980. In spite of ha- 
rassment and public denunciation, Bonner became his life- 
line, traveling between Gorky and Moscow to bring out his 
writings. Her arrest in April 1984 for “anti-Soviet slander” and 
subsequent sentence of five years of exile in Gorky disrupted 
their lives again. Sakharov’s long and painful hunger strikes 
forced Mikhail Gorbachev to let Bonner travel to the United 
States in 1985 for sextuple bypass heart surgery. 

Gorbachev allowed Sakharov and Bonner to return to 
Moscow in December 1986. Following Sakharov’s death three 
years later, Bonner remained outspoken. She joined the de- 
fenders of the Russian parliament during the attempted coup 
in August 1991 and supported Boris Yeltsin during the con- 
stitutional crisis in early 1993. She soon established the An- 
drei Sakharov Foundation, and separate Sakharov Archives 
in Moscow and the United States. Outraged by genocidal at- 
tacks on the Chechen people, Bonner resigned from Yeltsin’s 
Human Rights Commission in 1994. She remained critical 
of the Kremlin for its ongoing policies in Chechnya and the 
increasingly authoritarian rule of Vladimir Putin. A genuine 
internationalist, Bonner regarded herself as a Jew in the face 
of antisemitism; an Armenian when Armenians were threat- 
ened; and a Kurd when Kurds were under assault. She is the 
author of Alone Together (1987) and Mothers and Daughters 
(1992), along with numerous articles. 


[Joshua Rubenstein (24 ed.)] 


BONSENYOR, JUDAH (or Jafuda; d. 1331), physician and 
Arabic interpreter for the Aragonese court. Judah's father, 
Astruc b. Judah Bonsenyor (d. 1280), had previously served 
in the same capacity, originally as assistant to Bahye Alcon- 
stantini. Judah accompanied Alfonso 111 as Arabic inter- 
preter during the expedition against Minorca in 1287. In 1294 
James 11 appointed him general secretary for Arabic docu- 
ments and deeds drawn up in Barcelona. He was commis- 
sioned by James 11 to compile an anthology of maxims from 
Latin, Arabic, and Hebrew sources and translate them into 
Catalan - the Llibre de paraules e dits de savis e filosofs. Jadah 
also translated a medical treatise from the Arabic. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Bonsenyor, Llibre de paraules e dits de sa- 
vis e filosofs, ed. by G. Llabrés y Quintana (1889), pref., 123-32 (doc- 
uments); M. Kayserling, in: JQR, 8 (1895/96), 632-42; Cardoner Pla- 
nas, in: Sefarad, 4 (1944), 287-93; Baer, Spain, 2 (1966), 6, 460 n.9 
(bibliography). 
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BONYHAD 


BONYHAD, town in Tolna County, in southwestern Hun- 
gary. The national census of 1746 listed 13 Jewish heads of fam- 
ilies with 30 dependents. The Jewish community grew from 
382 in 1781 to a peak of 2,351 in 1852. Many of the wealthier 
Jews moved to larger neighboring towns, including Pécs. By 
1910, the number of Jews had declined to 1,153 (16.4% of the 
total), by 1920 to 1,058 (15.2%), and by 1930 to 1,022 (14.6%). 
According to the census of 1941, the last before the Holocaust, 
Bonyhad had a Jewish population of 1,159, representing 13.9% 
of the total of 8,333. The original Jewish section of the town, 
including the synagogue and the communal buildings, was de- 
stroyed in a fire in 1794. To commemorate the disaster Abra- 
ham Leib Freistadt, who was appointed Rabbi of Bonyhad in 
1780, composed an elegy, which was recited annually on the 
first Sabbath after Passover. A new synagogue was built, re- 
portedly by voluntary Jewish labor, in 1796. A bet ha-midrash 
was established in 1802, and the community’s first yeshivah 
shortly thereafter. Bonyhad had a number of distinguished 
spiritual leaders, including Isaac Seckel Spitz of Nikolsburg 
(d. 1768), author of Be’ur Yitzhak (Pressburg, 1790), a com- 
mentary on the Haggadah; Judah Aryeh Bisenc (d. 1781); Ben- 
jamin Zeev b. Samuel *Boskowitz; Tzvi Hirsch *Heller; Isaac 
Moses *Perles, who, after a long struggle with the pro-Reform- 
ists, had to leave Bonyhad; Moses *Pollak (1846-1889), whose 
yeshivah became famous; Judah Gruenwald (d. 1920), author 
of Zikhron Yehudah (1923); and Eliezer Hayyim *Deutsch. In 
1868 the community split, forming separate Orthodox and 
Neolog (Conservative) congregations. In the early 1940s, the 
Orthodox community had 750 members led by Rabbis Aron 
Pressburger and Abraham Pollak. The Neolog congregation 
had 376 members, led by Rabbi Lajos Schwarz. Both congre- 
gations had their separate communal, social, and educational 
institutions. 

During World War 11 the Jews were subjected to severe 
discriminatory measures. Many among the Jewish males were 
mobilized for forced labor. After the German occupation in 
March 1944, the Jews were first isolated and their property 
expropriated. According to a May 5 report by the deputy pre- 
fect of Tolna county, Bonyhad then had a Jewish population of 
1,268. On May 15, the Jews were ordered into two local ghettos; 
The “upper ghetto” was set up in the communal buildings of 
the Neolog congregation; the “lower ghetto” in and around the 
Orthodox synagogue. The two ghettos had 1,344 Jews, includ- 
ing those brought in from Bataszék and from the neighboring 
villages in the district of Vélgység. Among these were the Jews 
of Aparhant, Kakasd, Kéty, Kisvejke, Szalka, Tevel, and Zomba. 
On June 28, approximately 60 Jewish patients from a men- 
tal institution in Szekszard were transferred to the Bonyhad 
ghetto. The ghetto population was first transferred to the local 
sports arena from where two days later they were taken to the 
Lakics army barracks in Pécs - the concentration and depor- 
tation center for the Jews in Baranya and Tolna counties. The 
Jews concentrated in Bonyhad were deported to Auschwitz 
on July 4, 1944. Among them was Rabbi Aron Pressburger, 
who perished there. On October 17, approximately 1,200 Jew- 
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ish labor servicemen stationed in and around Bonyhad were 
massacred by the ss. 

During the immediate postwar period, the community 
consisted of 352 Jews, mostly labor servicemen and camp 
survivors. By 1949, the Orthodox and Neolog congregations 
were reestablished. The former had 172 members led by Rabbi 
David Moskovits with Mand Galandauer serving as president. 
The Neolog congregation had 108 members led by Janos Eis- 
ner. Both congregations disappeared soon after the Hungar- 
ian Revolution of 1956. By 1963, Bonyhad had only four Jew- 
ish families left. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: MHJ, 8 (1963), 35 (introd. by A. Scheiber), 
802; J.J. Greenwald, Ha-Yehudim be-Ungarya (1917); J. Eisner, A 
bonyhddi zsidok térténete (1965). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Braham, 
Politics; L. Blau, Bonyhad: A Destroyed Community (1994); PK Hun- 
garia, 224-26. 


[Abraham Schischa / Randolph Braham (2™ ed.)] 


BOOKBINDER, HYMAN H. (1916- ), U.S. social activist, 
Jewish community leader. Hyman Bookbinder exhibited an 
interest in civic concerns from an early age. In his own words, 
“Born into a world that soon exposed me to depression, war, 
and the Holocaust, I fast acquired an almost compulsive in- 
terest in public affairs.” His father, Louis Bookbinder, was an 
avid member of the Workmen's Circle. 

In 1934, at the age of 18, Bookbinder joined the Young 
People Socialist League, known informally as Yipsels. In 1937, 
he graduated from City College of New York with a degree in 
social science. He then worked as a clerk for the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers from 1938 to 1943 while continuing his work 
for Yipsel. When World War 11 broke out, his socialist-pacifist 
leanings led him to oppose American involvement in the war 
and he registered for the draft “with the strongest protest,” re- 
questing “conscientious objector status.” However, as the news 
of Hitler’s atrocities became known, Bookbinder’s conscience 
roiled. Inevitably, Yipsel’s lack of support for the war led Book- 
binder to finally withdraw from the party. 

After serving in the U.S. Navy, Bookbinder again worked 
for the Amalgamated Clothing Worker’s union (1946-50). 
Following this, he continued to work on behalf of labor in- 
terests. He advocated for the Production Authority (1951-53), 
represented the Congress of Industrialized Organizations 
(1953-55), and lobbied for the American Federation of Labor 
(1955-60). 

In his memoir, Off the Wall (1991), Bookbinder recounts 
the social upheaval of the 1960s and his participation in 
the civil rights movement and his efforts to further equal 
opportunity for all Americans, regardless of race, gender, 
or creed. He served on President Kennedy’s Committee 
on the Status of Women (1961-63). The committee was chaired 
by Eleanor Roosevelt. Known by friends and in Washington 
political circles as “Bookie,” Bookbinder became the execu- 
tive officer of the President’s Task Force on Poverty in 1964. 
He was also assistant director of the Office of Equal Oppor- 
tunity (1964) and special liaison and advisor to Vice Pres- 
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ident Hubert Humphrey regarding the “war on poverty” 
(1964-67). 

In 1968, Bookbinder shifted the focus of his career. A trip 
to Israel in 1966 (his first) along with the 1967 Six-Day War 
“stimulated” his “sense of Jewishness.” Offered the position 
of Washington, D.c., representative to the ‘American Jewish 
Committee (ajc), he decided to take it. The ajc’s dual com- 
mitment to Jews and liberalism and the leeway it granted its 
top staff allowed Bookbinder to both promote ajc’s Jewish 
agenda (i.e., asserting Israel’s “right to exist in peace and se- 
curity with its neighbors” and fighting antisemitism) as well 
as continue his work on behalf of the poor and victims of 
discrimination. Through two decades of service, he became 
one of the most widely recognized and respected advocates 
for Jewish and liberal causes. In 1986, Bookbinder was made 
representative emeritus. 

In addition, Bookbinder took upon himself a num- 
ber of other civic responsibilities. He chaired public policy 
for the Corporation for Public Broadcasting (1972-77). He 
was a member of the President’s Commission on the Holo- 
caust (1979-80) and the U.S. Holocaust Memorial Council 
(1980-85). He was also Washington chair of the ad-hoc Coali- 
tion for the Ratification of the Genocide Treaty (1970-87) and 
special advisor to Governor Michael Dukakis in 1988. Book- 
binder was also the founding member of the National Jewish 
Democratic Council. A passionate moderate, he brought to 
bear the fervor usually associated with extremists and cre- 
ated a dialogue if not consensus around the major issues of 
his concern. 

[Yehuda Martin Hausman (24 ed.)] 


BOOK OF THE COVENANT (Heb. Sefer ha-Berit), name 
derived from Exodus 24:7 (“And he took the book of the 
covenant, and read it aloud to the people....”), and usually 
taken to refer to the legal, moral, and cultic corpus of litera- 
ture found in Exodus 20:22-23:33. This literary complex can 
be divided into four major units: Exodus 20:22-26, cultic or- 
dinances; 21:1-22:16, legal prescriptions; 22:17—-23:19, religious, 
moral, and cultic instructions; and 23:20-33, epilogue or con- 
cluding section. The Book of the Covenant begins (20:22-26) 
and concludes (23:10-19) — immediately preceding the epi- 
logue - with instructions pertaining to correct ritual proce- 
dure. A cultic frame to a juridical corpus is also characteristic 
of two other biblical corpora, the so-called *Holiness Code 
of Leviticus (17:ff. and 26:1-2), and the laws of *Deutero- 
nomy (12:1ff. and 26). The legal corpus proper, Exodus 
21:2-22:16, immediately follows the initial cultic prescrip- 
tions and contains civil and criminal legislation on the fol- 
lowing topics: 

Section I: 21:2-6, Hebrew slave; 21:7-11, bondwoman; 
21:12-17, capital offense; 18-27, bodily injuries (including the 
laws of talion); 

Section II, 21:28-32, goring ox; 

Section III, 21:33-36, pit and ox; 

Section IV, 21:37—-22:3, theft and burglary; 22:4-5, grazing 
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and burning; 22:6-14, deposits and bailees; 22:15-16, seduc- 
tion of an unbetrothed girl. 

In sections 1 and 11 human beings are the objects; in 111 
and Iv property is the object. Most of the individual laws are 
interrelated, moreover, by means of association and concat- 
enation of similar ideas, motifs, and key words. 


Similarity to Cuneiform Laws 

In both form and content many of these laws are indebted 
directly or indirectly to laws found in earlier cuneiform col- 
lections, ie., Laws of Ur-Namma (LU) and Lipit-Ishtar (x1), 
written in Sumerian; Laws of Eshnunna (LE) and Laws of 
Hammurapi (LH), written in Akkadian; Middle Assyrian Laws 
(MAL); and Hittite Laws (HL). (See *Mesopotamia, Cuneiform 
Law.) The laws are formulated in the traditional casuistic 
style. The casuistic formulation of law, which predominates 
throughout all of the above-mentioned extra-biblical corpora, 
consists of a protasis, containing the statement of the case, and 
an apodosis, setting forth the solution, i.e., penalty. The prota- 
sis of the main clause is introduced by Hebrew ki, and of sub- 
ordinate or secondary clauses by Hebrew im or o° (here mean- 
ing “if”). The only exceptions to the casuistic formulation in 
this section are the prescriptions found in Exodus 21:12, 15, 16, 
17, all of which begin (in Hebrew) with a participle. 

In content too, this earliest collection of biblical law re- 
mains to a great extent within the legal orbit of its cuneiform 
predecessors. Several possible extra-biblical substrata are still 
contextually and linguistically identifiable. The threefold basic 
maintenance requirement for a woman (Ex. 21:10) has ana- 
logues in LI 27-28 and in legal documents from Ur 111 down 
to neo-Babylonian times. The equal division of all assets and 
liabilities between two owners when one ox gores another to 
death (Ex. 21:35-36) is identical to LE 53. The laws of talion 
(punishment in kind; Ex. 21:23-25) are first legislated in LH 
196, 197, 200. The Bible, however, does not incorporate vicari- 
ous talion (but see Cassuto, Exodus, p. 277) as is the practice in 
LH 116, 210, 230, but does insist, on the other hand, on talion in 
cases of homicide (Ex. 21:23; according to LH 207, composition 
is acceptable). The laws of assault and battery (Ex. 21:18-19) 
are analogous to HL 10 in many respects. The laws pertaining 
to the seduction of an unbetrothed girl (Ex. 22:15-16) contain 
several features similar to MAL A 56. The case of an injury to 
a pregnant woman which results in a miscarriage, or in her 
own death (Ex. 21:22-23), is dealt with in LH 209-214, MAL A 
21, 50-52, HL 17-18, and in earlier Sumerian collections. An- 
other example of a common legal tradition that the biblical 
corpus shares with its Mesopotamian cogeners is the law of 
the goring ox (Ex. 21:28-32), in which there are several com- 
mon features: an official warning, a lack of precaution in spite 
of the warning, the fatal accident, and the punishment. 


Distinguishing Features 

Though the legal corpus of the Book of the Covenant emerges 
as an integral component of ancient Near Eastern law, there 
are still striking differences to be observed which are due not 
only to the different composition of the societies, but also to 
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the relative set of values within each society. Though slavery 
is a recognized institution within the Bible, the laws in the 
Book of the Covenant are concerned with the protection of the 
slave and the preservation of his human dignity: The status of 
the Hebrew slave is temporary (21:2), his physical being must 
be guarded against abuse, and he is considered a human be- 
ing in his own right and not merely his owner's chattel (21:20, 
26, 27). In several of the laws the females are given equal rank 
with their male counterparts (a mother, 21:15, 17; a daugh- 
ter, 21:31; a Woman, 21:28, 29; and a female slave, 21:20, 26, 
27, 32). 

The laws of the goring ox best demonstrate the difference 
between cuneiform law and the Book of the Covenant, for the 
biblical version (Ex. 21:28-32) is the only one that preserves 
an inherent religious evaluation. The sole concern of the cor- 
responding cuneiform laws, LE 54-55 and LH 250-252, is eco- 
nomic; hence, the victim’s family is compensated for its loss. 
The laws are not concerned with the liability of the ox. Only 
according to biblical law is the ox stoned, its flesh not to be 
eaten, and the execution of its owner demanded. The stoning 
of the ox and its taboo status are related in turn to the religious 
presupposition of bloodguilt (Gen. 9:5-6). A beast that kills a 
human being destroys the image of God, is held accountable 
for being objectively guilty of a criminal action, and hence is 
executed. Furthermore, biblical legislation ordinarily repudi- 
ates the concept of paying an indemnification to the family of 
the slain man. However, since this is a case of criminal negli- 
gence in which the ox alone is guilty of the killing, the owner 
may redeem his own life, if the slain person's family permits it, 
by paying a ransom (Ex. 21:30); in this case alone is a ransom 
acceptable; in other instances of homicide it is strictly forbid- 
den (Num. 35:31). Here, as well as in the other biblical corpora, 
the sacredness of human life is paramount. Hence, there is 
an absolute ban on composition (Ex. 21:22), for according to 
biblical law, life and property are incommensurable. Exodus 
21:31 adds another new element to the law by prohibiting the 
practice of vicarious talionic punishment (contrast LH 116, 210, 
230). The religious underpinning of this law reflects the unique 
characteristic of biblical law. Whereas in Mesopotamian le- 
gal corpora the gods may be credited with calling the king to 
establish justice and equity, it is the king who is the sole leg- 
islator. In the Bible, the law claims divine authorship. Indeed, 
from the Book of the Covenant one would never know that 
the states of ancient Israel were monarchies. Law is depicted 
as the expression of the will of a single God, who is the sole 
source and sanction of law, and all of life is ultimately bound 
up with this will. This explains why in the Book of the Cove- 
nant and in other biblical corpora, but not in cuneiform cor- 
pora, there is a blending of strictly legal with moral, ethical, 
and cultic ordinances (Ex. 22:17-23:19). 

The next section, Exodus 22:17-23:19, may be subdi- 
vided as follows: 22:17-19, laws against sorcery and bestiality; 
22:20-26, love and fellowship toward the poor and needy; 
22:27, reverence toward God and the leader of the commu- 
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nity; 22:28-30, ritual prescriptions; 23:1-9, justice toward all; 
23:10-19, cultic calendar. 

This complex is distinguished by the use of the apodic- 
tic legal formulation. This formulation is stated as a direct ad- 
dress consisting of a command, whose validity is unlimited, 
and which obliges one to do, or refrain from doing, a certain 
action. The Bible uses the apodictic style to a much greater 
extent than do extra-biblical law corpora. This feature is due 
to the regular biblical setting of the laws as oral addesses to 
the people (see Greengus in Bibliography). Another feature 
of this section is the presence of motive clauses of an explan- 
atory, ethical, religious, or historical nature. For law in Israel 
also constitutes a body of teaching (torah), which is set forth 
publicly and prospectively to the entire community (Ex. 21:1 
Deut. 31:9-13). 

The final section, the epilogue, Exodus 23:20-33, consists 
of two different paragraphs, verses 20-25 and verses 26-33. 
It contains the promise of God’s presence and protection of 
Israel in the forthcoming conquest of Canaan as long as they 
remain faithful to His laws. Since several extra-biblical legal 
corpora (LU, LI, LH) that conclude with epilogues also com- 
mence with prologues, the question has been raised whether 
a prologue can be found in the Book of the Covenant. It has 
been suggested that in light of the final redaction of the Book 
of Exodus, chapter 19:3-6 actually serves the function of a 
prologue by setting forth the prime purpose of biblical leg- 
islation, that of sanctification. Thus, Exodus 19:3-6 and Ex- 
odus 23:20-33 would form a literary frame that encases the 
new constitution of Israel and binds the history and destiny 
of Israel to the discipline of law. 


Date 

Various dates have been suggested for the compilation of the 
Book of the Covenant, ranging from the period of Moses to 
post-exilic times. The resort to parallels has often been deter- 
mined by a scholar’s presuppositions. Thus, the slave law in 
Exodus 21:2-6 has been explained as meeting the needs of de- 
faulting debtors in early Israelite society, and alternatively, as 
reflective of the redemption of Jewish slaves from gentiles in 
the Persian period described in the Book of Nehemiah (5:8). 
Similarly, the absence of references to the monarchy has been 
used to support either a pre-monarchic date or a post-monar- 
chic date. Likewise, the office of nasi, “*Chieftain” (22:7), is re- 
ferred to elsewhere in the Bible in both early and late settings. 
As a final complication, one must deal with the “boomerang 
phenomenon” (Zakovitch) in which a law in an early collec- 
tion was reinterpreted in a later one, the interpretation sub- 
sequently finding its way into the earlier collection once both 
collections found their way into the Torah. 

Some scholars would separate the question of the original 
date of compilation of the laws in the Book of the Covenant 
from that of its incorporation within the Torah. The monar- 
chic period suggests itself for the original date because of the 
close resemblance of its laws to the ancient Near Eastern laws, 
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which were royal in origin. The absence of references to the 
monarchy would then be explained as the result of deletions 
from the Book of the Covenant when it was incorporated in 
the final redaction of the Pentateuch in post-exilic times. Plau- 
sible as this hypothesis is, it remains unproved. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Greenberg, in: Sefer Yovel Y. Kaufmann 
(1960), 5-28; H. Cazelles, Etudes sur le Code de l’Alliance (1946); U. 
Cassuto, A Commentary on the Book of Exodus (1967); M. Haran, 
in: EM, 5 (1968), 1087-91 (incl. bibl.); $S.M. Paul, Studies in the Book 
of the Covenant in the Light of Cuneiform and Biblical Law (1970); 
O. Eissfeldt, The Old Testament, an Introduction (1965), 212-9 (incl. 
bibl.). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Mendelsohn, Slavery in the Ancient 
Near East... (1949); S. Greengus, 1pBsuP (Interpreter’s Dictionary of 
the Bible Supplementary Volume), 532-37; M. Roth, Law Collections 
from Mesopotamia and Asia Minor (1995); Y. Zakovitch, “Book of the 
Covenant,” in: M. Fox et al. (eds.), Texts, Temples, and Traditions (in 
Hebrew; Fs M. Haran, 1996), 59-64; M. Koeckert, in: C. Bultmann 
et al. (eds.), Vergegenwaertigung des Alten Testaments (rs R. Smend, 
2002), 13-27; J. van Seters, in: zAw, 108 (1996), 534-46; L. Schmidt, 
in: ZAW, 113 (2001), 167-85; D. Knight, in: S. Olyan (ed.), A Wise and 
Discerning Heart (Fs B. Long, 2002), 13-79. 


[Shalom M. Paul/S. David Sperling (2"¢ ed.)] 


BOOK OF JASHAR (Heb. 1¥7 150, Sefer ha-Yashar; “the 
upright [one]’s book”), one of the lost source books of early 
Israelite poetry from which the writers in the books of Joshua 
and Samuel excerpted Joshua’s command to the sun and the 
moon in Joshua 10: 12b-13a and David’s lament for Saul and 
Jonathan in 11 Sam. 1:19-27, as indicated by the accompanying 
citations. The command to the sun and moon is an archaic 
poetic unit embedded in the later prose narrative of the vic- 
tory against a five-king coalition and in defense of Gibeon, a 
covenant ally. The narrative provides a prosaic interpretation 
of the couplet, in keeping with the book’s presentation of the 
conquest as a divine miracle and not Israel's victory. In itself 
the couplet reflects the early Israelite understanding of the 
Federation’s wars as sacral events, with God as commander 
in chief directing tactics through the agency of heavenly pow- 
ers who are conceived as members of the divine Sovereign's 
court (cf. how the stars “fought against Sisera” in Judg. 5:20). 
The lament for Saul and Jonathan is unquestionably a genu- 
ine literary attestation of David’s poetic talent and it helps to 
explain the later attribution of many biblical psalms to David. 
Probably a third excerpt from the Book of Jashar is found in 
1 Kings 8:12-13, a couplet embedded in Solomon’s prayer at 
the dedication of the Temple, which survives in fullest form 
in the septuagint version. In the latter, the couplet appears at 
the end of the prayer and is followed by a notation in verbatim 
agreement with the one of Joshua 10:13, directing the reader to 
the book of Shir (“Song”). It has been suggested that the latter 
may stem from an accidental metathesis of letters (yr for ysr), 
which is not uncommon among copyists’ errors. See *Book of 
the Wars of the Lord for another and possibly related anthol- 
ogy, tenth century and earlier, to which historians of Israel 
and Judah turned for such poetic excerpts. The Talmud (Av. 
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Zar. 25a) homiletically identifies the Book of Jashar with the 
“book of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob” (i.e., Genesis), who were 
“upright.” A quasi-historical work of the 13 century bears the 
same title (see *Sefer ha-Yashar). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Thackeray, in: JTs (1910), 518-32. 
[Robert G. Boling] 


BOOK OF LIFE, or perhaps more correctly BOOK OF THE 
LIVING (Heb. 0° 190, Sefer Hayyim), a heavenly book in 
which the names of the righteous are inscribed. The expres- 
sion “Book of Life” appears only once in the Bible, in Psalms 
69: 29 (28), “Let them be blotted out of the book of the living; 
let them not be enrolled among the righteous,” but a close 
parallel is found in Isaiah 4:3, which speaks of a list of those 
destined (literally “written”) for life in Jerusalem. The erasure 
of a sinner’s name from such a register is equivalent to death 
(cf. Ps. 69: 29, and the plea of Moses, Ex. 32:32-33). 

The belief in the existence of heavenly ledgers is alluded 
to several times in the Bible (Isa. 65:6; Jer. 17:1; 22:30; Mal. 3:16; 
Ps. 40:8; 87:6; 139:16; Job 13:26; Dan. 7:10; 12:1; Neh. 13:14 (?) — 
the exact meaning of some of these texts, along with 1 Samuel 
25:29, however, is still in doubt), the Apocrypha and Pseude- 
pigrapha (e.g., Jub. 30: 19-23; 1 En. 47:3; 81:1ff.; 97:6; 98:7 ff; 
103:2; 104:7; 108:3, 7; 1 Bar. 24:1), and the New Testament (e.g., 
Luke 10:20; Phil. 4:3; Heb. 12:23). This belief can be traced to 
Mesopotamia, where the gods were believed to possess tab- 
lets recording the deeds and destiny of men. Examples are 
the prayer of Ashurbanipal to Nabi, the divine scribe, “My 
life is inscribed before thee,” and of Shamash-Shum-ukin, 
“May [Nabd] inscribe the days of his life for long duration on 
a tablet.” The exact equivalent of the Hebrew Sefer Hayyim is 
found in a tablet from the neo-Assyrian period and may also 


be present in a Sumerian hymn. 
[Shalom M. Paul] 


In the Mishnah (Avot 3:17), R. Akiva speaks in detailed terms 
of the heavenly ledger in which all man’s actions are written 
down until the inevitable day of reckoning comes. On the ba- 
sis of the above-mentioned reference to the Book of Life in 
Psalms, however, or, according to another amora, of the plea 
of Moses, the Talmud states “three books are opened in heaven 
on Rosh Ha-Shanah, one for the thoroughly wicked, one for 
the thoroughly righteous, and one for the intermediate. The 
thoroughly righteous are forthwith inscribed in the Book of 
Life, the thoroughly wicked in the Book of Death, while the 
fate of the intermediate is suspended until the Day of Atone- 
ment” (RH 16b). 

This passage has greatly influenced the whole concep- 
tion of the High Holidays and finds its expression in the lit- 
urgy and piyyutim of those days. Of the four special insertions 
in the *Amidah for the *Ten Days of Penitence, three of them 
are prayers for “Inscription in the Book of Life” and it is the 
basis of the moving prayer U-Netanneh Tokef. 


[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schrader, Keilinschr, 2 (19033), 400-6, E. 
Behrens (ed.), Assyrisch-Babylonische Briefe kultischen Inhalts aus der 
Sargonidenzeit (1906), 43; A. Jeremias, Babylonisches im Neuen Testa- 
ment (1905), 69-73; T.H. Gaster, Thespis (19612), 288-9; R.E Harper, 
Assyrian and Babylonian Letters, 6 (1902), let. 545, lines 9-10 (Eng. 
trans. in L. Waterman, Royal Correspondence of the Assyrian Empire, 
1 (1930), 386-7); O. Eissfeldt, Der Beutel der Lebendigen (1960); N.H. 
Tur-Sinai, Peshuto shel Mikra, 2 (1965), 180. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
S. Paul, in: JANES, 5 (=Gaster Festschrift; 1973), 345-53. 


BOOK OF THE WARS OF THE LORD (Heb. nian7) 190 
min, Sefer Milhamot yHwH), book, mentioned only once in 
the Bible (Num. 21:14), which apparently contained an an- 
thology of poems describing the victories of the Lord over 
the enemies of Israel. The only extant piece contains a frag- 
mented geographical note which is very obscure. According 
to a tradition preserved in the Septuagint and in the Aramaic 
Targums the words “The Wars of the Lord” are the beginning 
of the poetic quotation and are not part of the name of “the 
Book.” The book referred to then would be the Torah. How- 
ever, according to the Vulgate and medieval and modern ex- 
egetes, this is the complete title of a book which, like several 
other literary works, has not been preserved. 

The extent of the actual quotation from this book is de- 
bated. Some think it comprises only verse 14 itself, others in- 
clude verse 15 (jps), while still others go so far as to include 
verses 17-20 (“The Song of the Well”) and the poem in verses 
27-30. The existence of such a book indicates that early writ- 
ten as well as oral traditions have been incorporated within 
the Pentateuchal documents. The date of the work is variously 
assigned to the periods of the desert (Kaufmann), Joshua, or 
David (Mowinckel). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mowinckel, in: ZAWw, 53 (1935), 130-523 
Kaufmann Y., Toledot, 4 (1957), 33, 72; N.H. Tur-Sinai, Peshuto shel 
Mikra, 1 (1962), 167-9. 

[Shalom M. Paul] 


BOOKPLATES, labels, usually inside book covers, indicat- 
ing the owner of the books. The earliest ex libris with Hebrew 
wording were made for non-Jews. One of the first book- 
plates was made by Albrecht Duerer for Willibald Pirkheimer 
(c. 1504) with an inscription in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin of 
Psalms 111:10. Hector Pomer of Nuremberg had a woodcut ex 
libris (1525) that is attributed to Duerer or his disciple, Hans 
Sebald Beham, with the Hebrew translation of “Unto the pure 
all things are pure” (NT, Titus 1:15). “A time for everything” 
(Eccles. 3:1) in Hebrew is found on the bookplate (1530) by Bar- 
thel Beham, of Hieronymus Baumgartner of Nuremberg. 
Among the Jewish artists in England who engraved 
bookplates in the 18 century were Benjamin Levi of Ports- 
mouth, Isaac Levi of Portsea, Moses Mordecai of London, 
Samuel Yates of Liverpool, and Mordecai Moses and Ezekiel 
Abraham Ezekiel of Exeter. However, they only made a few 
bookplates for Jews. The first known ex libris of a Jew was 
made by Benjamin Levi for Isaac Mendes of London in 1746. 
A number of British Jews in the 18* and 19‘ centuries had ar- 
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morial bookplates bearing the family coat of arms, although 
some of them were spurious. Sir Moses Montefiore had sev- 
eral ex libris which bore his distinctively Jewish coat of arms. 
Among the few Jewish ex libris made in the latter half of the 
18» century in Germany were those for David Friedlaender, 
engraved by Daniel N. Chodowiecki in 1774; and Bernhardt 
Friedlaender, by Johann M.S. Lowe in 1790. In the 18 cen- 
tury Dutch members of the Polack (Polak) family were among 
the early bookplate artists. A.S. Polak engraved a heraldic ex 
libris for the Jewish baron Aerssen van Sommelsdyk. Isaac de 
Pinto, a Dutch Sephardi Jew, had a bookplate featuring a huge 
flower vase with his monogram. The modern Russian-Jewish 
artist S. Yudovin engraved a number of exquisite woodcut 
bookplates which are among the relatively few with Yiddish 
inscriptions. Among other European Jewish artists who have 
used various graphic media to execute ex libris are Uriel Birn- 
baum, Lodewijk Lopes Cardozo, Fré Cohen, Michel Fingesten, 
Alice Garman-Horodisch, Georg Jilovsky, Emil Orlik, and 
Hugo Steiner-Prag. Marco Birnholz (1885-1965) of Vienna, 
a foremost collector, had over 300 different ones for his own 
use that were made by many of the European Jewish graphic 
artists. Bookplates of three Jews are considered to be among 
the earliest American ex libris, dating from the first half of the 
19‘ century. The pictorial bookplate of Barrak (Baruch) Hays 
of New York incorporated a family coat of arms. Benjamin S. 
Judah had two armorial bookplates, although there is no evi- 
dence that he was entitled to bear a coat of arms. Dr. Benja- 
min I. Raphael also had two ex libris - one showing a hand 
grasping a surgeon’s knife and the other a skull and bones, 
symbols frequently found on medical ex libris. Among the 
early American college bookplates that have Hebrew words 
are those of Yale University, inscribed with Urim ve-Thu- 
mim, Columbia with Ori El (“God is my light,’ alluding to 
Ps. 27:1), and Dartmouth with El Shaddai (“God Almighty”). 
Many of the major universities in the United States have a 
variety of bookplates for their Judaica collections. Ameri- 
can Jewish artists of bookplates include Joseph B. Abrahams, 
Joanne Bauer-Mayer, Todros Geller, A. Raymond Katz, Reu- 
ben Leaf, Solomon S. Levadi, Isaac Lichtenstein, Saul Raskin, 
and Ilya Schor. Ephraim Moses Lilien, the “father of Jewish 
bookplates,” designed many for early Zionist leaders which 
revealed national suffering and hopes. He gave the Hebrew 
rendering of the Latin term ex libris - mi-sifrei (“from the 
books of”) for the numerous ex libris, which he created with 
definitive Jewish significance, and inaugurated a new era in 
this field that was pursued by other Jewish artists. Hermann 
Struck drew inspiration from the monuments and landscape 
of Erez Israel for the ex libris he made. Joseph Budko created 
more than 50 bookplates in aquatints, woodcuts, etchings, and 
drawings, mostly in a purely ornamental style, leaning heav- 
ily on the decorative value of Hebrew script. His artistic ex li- 
bris are considered among the finest Jewish examples. Jakob 
Steinhardt also executed a number of bookplates. Among the 
other modern Israel artists who produced ex libris are Aryeh 
Allweil, David Davidowicz, Zeev Raban, J. Ross, Jacob Stark, 
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and Shelomo Yedidiah. Synagogues, Jewish community cen- 
ters, and institutions of Jewish learning have their own book- 
plates on which are imprinted names of the donors of books 
or names of deceased persons who are thus memorialized. 
Important collections of ex libris are at Hebrew Union Col- 
lege, Cincinnati, consisting mainly of the private collections 
of Israel Solomons and Philip Goodman, and at the Museum 
of the Printing Arts, Safed, based mainly on the private col- 
lection of Abraham Weiss of Tel Aviv. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Goodman, American Jewish Bookplates 
(1956), repr. from AJHSP, 45 (1955/56), 129-216; idem, in: JBA, 12 
(1953-55), 77-903 Boekcier, 9 (Dutch, 1954), 21-26; American Society 
of Bookplate Collectors and Designers, Yearbook, 25 (1955), 14-253 
National Union of Printing Workers in Israel, Katalog le-Taarukhat 
Tavei-Sefer Yehudiyim (1956); A. Rubens et al., Anglo-Jewish Notabili- 
ties... (1949); idem, in: JHSET, 14 (1940), 91-129. 

[Philip Goodman] 


BOOKS. 


Production and Treatment 

The history of Hebrew bookmaking is as old as the history of 
the Jewish people and goes back for more than 3,000 years. 
It may be divided into three periods: from earliest times to 
the final editing of the Talmud (sixth or seventh centuries); 
from geonic times to the end of the 15 century and the first 
printed Hebrew books; and from then to the present day. To 
the first period belong the books of the *Bible, the *Apocry- 
pha, and the non-biblical texts found among the *Dead Sea 
Scrolls. Other books are mentioned in the Bible (cf. Eccles. 
12:12, “of making many books there is no end”) and also in the 
Talmud, but it may be assumed that in the materials used, the 
writing techniques, and their format they were no different 
from books of the Bible. Toward the middle of the geonic pe- 
riod (ninth and tenth centuries) technical changes resulted 
from Arab influence and the growth of a European Diaspora 
and - more important still - from the common use of paper 
as writing material. The revolutionary impact of printing ush- 
ered in further developments. (This article will deal with the 
first period of Hebrew bookmaking; the second can be found 
under *Manuscripts, and the last under *Printing.) 


WRITING MATERIALS. For Bible period see *Writing and 
Writing Materials. Papyrus is not mentioned in the Bible, 
though the Mishnah, Talmud, and Midrash speak of neyar, 
which probably was not made out of the expensive papyrus 
but from tree bark and similar material. Papyri have also been 
found in the Dead Sea caves, among them a palimpsest of an 
eighth century B.c.£. letter. For sacred purposes only animal 
skin could be used, either in the form of gevil (“uncut skin”), 
which was reserved for Torah scrolls, or kelaf (“split skin,” 
parchment”), which could be used for other biblical books 
and had to be used for phylacteries, while 50c ytotoc (“hard 
to split”), an inferior kind of parchment, was to be used for 
mezuzot (Shab. 79b; Meg. 2:2, cf. Arist. 176). Later halakhah 
permitted any parchment for sacred purposes if written on the 
inside of the skin, while leather was used on the cleaned hair 
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side. Skins used for writing were also distinguished according 
to the treatment they received: mazzah, hippah, diftera (Shab. 
79a). The use of Greek terms indicates the origin of the type 
of parchment or its method of manufacture. For sacred pur- 
poses only skins from ritually pure animals could be used (Tj, 
Meg. 1:11, 71d; Shab. 108a, based on Ex. 13:9); deerskins were 
preferred (Ket., 103b; TJ, Meg. ibid.). Wooden tablets covered 
with wax (pinkas, 07719, nivaé), potsherds (ostraca), tree or 
plant leaves, and fishskins were for profane use only. 


SCROLLS. In antiquity all books, Jewish or non-Jewish, were 
scrolls. The Torah presented in the third century to Ptolemy 11 
(Philadelphus) of Egypt by the high priest from Jerusalem 
so that it might be translated into Greek (*Septuagint) was 
unrolled before him (Arist. 176-7; cf. I. Macc. 3:48; Rev. 5:1). 
One of the Torah scrolls kept in the Temple (TJ, Taan. 4:2, 
68a) was carried through Rome among the spoils in the tri- 
umphal procession of Titus (Jos., Wars 7:5, 150, 162), but the 
theory that it is pictured on the Arch of Titus (T. Reinach, 
in REJ 20, 1894) is not tenable. Talmud and Midrash speak 
mainly of scroll-books. The high priest on the Day of Atone- 
ment read from a scroll during the Temple service and then 
rolled it up (Yoma 7:1; Sot. 7:7), as was done after each reading 
of the Law. This was an honor reserved for the leader of the 
congregation (Meg. 32a). If a man received a Torah scroll in 
deposit, he had to roll it open for airing once a year (BM 29b). 
A Torah scroll was rolled from both ends toward the middle, 
each end being attached to a cylindrical handle called ammud 
(“pillar,’ BB 14a) or, in later times, ez hayyim (“tree of life”), 
enough parchment being left clear of writing for wrapping 
round the handle. Other scrolls had only one handle on the 
right end, while on the left enough parchment was left vacant 
for wrapping the whole scroll (BB 13b). In the Septuagint the 
word megillah is translated by Keganic (“head-piece”), refer- 
ring to the handle, which thus is used to stand for the whole 
scroll (Ezek. 2:9; 3:1-3; Ps. 40:8). This shows that the handles 
were already in use in the last centuries B.C.E. 

In any event, there is no reference in either biblical or tal- 
mudic literature to books in the form of codices with folded 
pages, unless the pinkas, which could have as many as 24 tab- 
lets (Lam. R. 1:14), should be regarded as its precursor. The 
term tomos (“volume;’ from Greek and Latin) is used in the 
Tosefta (Shab. 13:4; BK 9:31) for which there is a Hebrew syn- 
onym takhrikh (BM 1:8); but it is not clear whether some sort 
of codex is meant or the traditional scroll, made of sheets sewn 
together. *Jerome (fourth century), who speaks of Hebrew 
Bibles in the possession of Christians, does not mention any 
Hebrew codex. However, by the fifth century most books, like 
the earliest Christian ones, are codices. Passages in such late 
talmudic works as Soferim (3:6; cf. ed. Mueller, 46-47) and in 
the minor tractate Sefer Torah (1:2) have been interpreted as 
referring to codices (Blau, in Magyar Zsidé Szemle 21, 1904, 
284-8; idem, Sul libro, 38-45). 


SINGLE AND COMBINED SCROLLS. Biblical books certainly 
remained in scroll form, and those used in the synagogue 
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have preserved this format. For liturgical use the five books 
of the Pentateuch had to be written on one single scroll (Git. 
60a). According to one tradition, the Torah consisted of seven 
scrolls, with a division of Numbers at chapter 10:35-36, these 
two verses making a separate book (Shab. 115b-116a; Lev. R. 
11:3; Yad. 3:5). The division of books of the Bible was largely 
determined by the size of the scroll. Samuel and Kings were 
probably originally one book but were divided and subdivided 
for size. The Book of Psalms too was divided into five books at 
an early date. Ezra, Nehemiah, and Chronicles were originally 
one book, as suggested by the identity of the last two verses 
of Chronicles with the first two of Ezra-Nehemiah. Smaller 
books, such as the two parts of Isaiah and of Zechariah, were 
combined into one scroll. The fact that the *Minor Prophets 
were called the Twelve Prophets as early as Ben Sira 49:10 
(third-second centuries B.c.E.) proves both their separate and 
combined entity (see also *Hebrew Book Titles). 

Talmudic sources reflect the existence of scrolls contain- 
ing both single and combined books of the Bible. Single books 
(Psalms, Job, Proverbs), though much worn, may be given to 
a widow in payment or part payment of her marriage settle- 
ment (Git. 35a). The combination of single books into Penta- 
teuch, Prophets, and Hagiographa respectively is discussed as 
a halakhic problem. Whether those three could be combined 
or written in one scroll - at least for liturgical use - was con- 
troversial, but the halakhah was decided in the affirmative (BB 
13b; TJ, Meg. 3:1, 73d-74a; cf. TJ, Yoma 6:1, 44a). According to 
one opinion Baitos (Boethos) b. Zonin had the eight prophetic 
books fastened together with the approval of Eleazar b. Aza- 
riah; while Judah ha-Nasi reports that his court’s approval was 
given for a complete Bible in this form (BB 13b). Heirs who 
had inherited biblical books were not allowed to divide be- 
tween them a single scroll, but could do so if they were sepa- 
rate ones (ibid.). The five books: Song of Songs, Ruth, Lam- 
entations, Ecclesiastes, and Esther (see the Five *Scrolls) are 
called megillot (scrolls), the last one known as “the megillah” 
in Mishnah and Talmud, because it had to be read publicly 
from a parchment scroll (Meg. 2:2). Like the Sefer Torah, the 
Scroll of Esther retains the scroll form today. At a later stage 
the custom arose - and is still current - of reading the other 
four megillot on special occasions, in some communities also 
from scrolls. 


NON-BIBLICAL BOOKS. For special purposes excerpts from 
the biblical books were written in separate scrolls or on one 
or more sheets (pinkas). The most important example is the 
Sefer Aftarta, the collection of weekly prophetic readings (Git. 
60a, see *Haftarah) which in some communities is still used 
today. In the same talmudic passage the use of Sifrei Agga- 
deta (“homiletical books”) is mentioned as well as the ques- 
tion whether megillot, meaning excerpts from the Pentateuch, 
could be written for teaching purposes. Though the conclu- 
sion is negative, it was the practice to copy the *Shema and 
the *Hallel psalms for this purpose (Tosef., Yad. 2:11). Accord- 
ing to Numbers 5:23, the curses against the woman suspected 
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of adultery had to be written on a scroll (sefer), and the writ- 
ing dissolved in water for her to drink. This scroll was called 
Megillat Sotah (Sot. 2:3-4; TB, 17a-18a), for which Queen 
*Helena of Adiabene presented to the Temple a master copy 
inscribed on a golden tablet (Yoma 3:10). Genealogical tables 
current in Temple and talmudic times were called megillot 
or Sefer Yuhasin (Yev. 4:13; 49a-b; Mid. 5:4; Pes. 62b, Gen. R. 
98:7), and these are also mentioned by Josephus (Life 6; Ap- 
ion 1:7; see also *Archives). The Mishnah mentions heretical 
books under the collective name of Sefarim Hizonim (i.e., “ex- 
ternal books”; Sanh. 10:1), and this has been variously inter- 
preted in Talmud and Midrash (Sanh. 100b and Alfasi ibid.; 
TJ, Sanh. 10:1, 28a; Eccl. R. 12:12 no. 7). Similar books were 
found among the Dead Sea Scrolls. These discoveries, the 
oldest Hebrew (or Aramaic) manuscripts in existence - some 
belonging to the second century B.c.E. - have considerably 
increased knowledge of this field. Besides manuscripts writ- 
ten on parchment, leather, or papyrus, a *copper scroll was 
found, on which a Hebrew text is engraved. Y. Yadin (Megillat 
Milhemet... (1958), 107-8) found that the Dead Sea Scrolls 
generally conform to the talmudic rules for the writing of sa- 
cred scrolls. Though the writing down of the Oral Law was 
strictly forbidden, this was circumvented by the notes taken 
down on so-called megillot setarim, i.e., private notebooks or 
such as the Sifrei Aggadeta (Shab. 6b; BM 92a; Maas. 2:4, 49d; 
Shab. 156a; Kil. 1:1, 27a). 


SIZE OF BOOKS. From the description in the Mishnah of the 
reading from the Torah by the high priest on the Day of Atone- 
ment (Yoma 7:1) and by the king on the occasion of *Hakhel 
(Sot. 7:8), this Temple scroll cannot have been unduly large. 
The measurements mentioned in the Talmud are 6 by 6 hand- 
breadths (44 x 44 cm.) and the scroll was to be of equal height 
and width — but this was admittedly difficult to achieve (BB 
14a). The script had to be correspondingly small - the Torah 
alone consists of over 300,000 letters. Jerome (Prologium ad 
Ezeckielem, 20) complained that the Hebrew Bible text could 
hardly be read by daylight, let alone by the light of a lamp, but 
diminutive script was widely used in antiquity, and Jews were 
familiar with the Bible from childhood. 


DETAILS IN USE OF PARCHMENT. Usually only one side of 
the writing material was used. In the Talmud the column is 
called daf (“board”), which is still used today for the double 
folio of the Talmud, the term for the single page being am- 
mud (“pillar”), the common word for page in modern Hebrew, 
as distinct from ammudah for the half-page column. For the 
writing of Torah and other liturgical scrolls detailed instruc- 
tions regulate height and width, space to be left between, over, 
and below the columns, as well as between lines, words, and 
letters. There are rules for the spacing between the various 
books of the Pentateuch and of the Prophets, and specific in- 
structions on how many columns a single parchment sheet 
(yeriah) should be divided into, how many letters should be 
accommodated in one line (27), and how many lines in one 
column (Men. 30a-b; Ty, Meg. 1:11, 71c-d, Sh. Ar., yD 271-8). 
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Poetical passages in the Bible such as the Songs of Moses (Ex. 
15; Deut. 32:1-43) and of Deborah (Judg. 5), 11 Samuel 22, and 
some lists, such as Joshua 12 and Esther 9:7-10, had to be writ- 
ten in special form of “bricks and half-bricks” (Meg. 16b). The 
ruling of the parchment — which had to be done with an in- 
strument but not with ink or color - was required for sacred 
texts (Meg. 18b; Men. 32b) but was general practice as well 
(see Git. 7a). 


WRITING INSTRUMENTS. In talmudic times the makhtev 
(Avot 5:6; Pes. 54a; TJ Taan. 4:8, 69a) was used, which cor- 
responds to the Greek ypagiov and the Latin graphium. It 
had one sharp pointed end for writing and one broad end 
for erasing (Kel. 13:2). For writing on parchment or paper the 
kolmos (x4Aapoc) made of reed was more suitable. The He- 
brew word for ink (deyo) occurs as early as Jeremiah 36:18; 
this was black Indian ink usually made of lampblack and gum 
to which occasionally an iron compound was added. Other 
writing liquids are mentioned in the Talmud, such as komos 
(kOuUL, commis), acacia resin, or gum arabic; mei afazim, the 
juice of gallnuts (Shab. 104b; Git 19a), whose use in writing 
Torah scrolls became a matter of controversy in the Middle 
Ages; and kalkantum (x4Axavtos), copper vitriol, also used 
as an admixture for Indian ink. For the rabbis the important 
consideration for sanctioning the use of one ink in preference 
to another was durability (Shab. 12:5; Git. 2:3). According to 
the Letter of *Aristeas the Torah scroll presented to Ptolemy 
Philadelphus and the Torah scrolls used by Alexandrian Jews 
(in Jerusalem?) had letters written in gold; the rabbis frowned 
on such ostentation and prohibited it for liturgical use (Shab. 
103); Sof. 1:9; cf. Song R. 1:11). Chrysography was of great an- 
tiquity: papyri with gold script of the Twenty-Second Egyp- 
tian Dynasty are in the Gizeh museum. Jerome and Chrysos- 
tom - like many rabbis before them - criticize the custom of 
writing Bibles on purple parchment with gold script and the 
use of precious stones. In his writing kit the scribe had, beside 
other auxiliary tools, an inkwell (biblical keset ha-sofer, Ezra 
9:3), talmudic beit deyo (Tosef., BM 4:11), or kalamarin (Kel. 
2:7). Examples of such (Roman type) inkwells were discov- 
ered in the ruins of *Qumran, some of them with remnants 
of a carbon ink still in them. They belonged to the equipment 
of a special Scriptorium, a writing room for the scribes of the 
Qumran sect. Such an inkwell was also found in excavations 
in the Old City of Jerusalem. 


KEEPING OF BOOKS. Scrolls, being valuable, were kept with 
care. Sacred books had to be wrapped in mitpahot (sing. 
mitpahat; Shab 9:6), and it was forbidden to touch them with 
bare hands (Shab. 14a; 133b; Meg. 32a; cf. 11 Cor. 3:14-16). The 
wraps were made of linen, silk, purple materials, or leather. To- 
day’s Torah mantle (see *Torah ornaments) has a long history. 
Some Dead Sea Scrolls were found preserved in linen wrap- 
pings. Books were kept in chests, alone or with other things; 
the synagogue *Ark is a survivor of these chests. Earthenware 
jars were also used as receptacles for books from Bible times 
(Jer. 32: 14). These have preserved for posterity the treasures 
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of the Dead Sea caves, the *Elephantine Letters, etc. Baskets 
too were used for keeping books (Meg. 26b). 


GENIZAH. Worn sacred books had to be reverently “hidden 
away” — in a *genizah - and were eventually buried (Shab. 
16:1; Meg. 26b). This accounts for the fact that so few Torah 
or Bible fragments have been preserved from antiquity, as 
parchment, let alone papyrus, decays in the ground. Where 
the genizah was limited to storing away, it made possible such 
treasure troves as those from the Dead Sea caves and the Cairo 
*Genizah. Heretical books too were condemned to genizah, 
and these included almost anything not admitted to the *Bible 
canon (Shab. 30b; 115a; Pes. 56a). 


OWNERSHIP OF BOOKS. While books were costly and rare in 
antiquity, by the second century B.c.E. some Jews possessed 
their own copies of biblical books. During the persecution 
preceding the Hasmonean revolt, those caught possessing 
sacred books were burned with them (1 Macc. 1:56-57; 3:48; 
11 Macc. 2:14—-15; cf. *Haninah b. Teradyon’s martyrdom, Av. 
Zar. 18a). On the Day of Atonement the burghers of Jerusalem 
could each produce their Sefer Torah for the admiration of 
all (Yoma 70a). True wealth was books, and it was charity to 
loan them out (Ket. 50a on Ps. 112:3). Special laws applied to 
the finding, borrowing, and depositing of books (BM 2:8; BM 
29b), whether and under what circumstances it was permit- 
ted to sell them (Meg. 27a; see *Book Trade), and the provoc- 
ative query whether a room filled with books requires a me- 
zuzah at its door. This latter question is put into the mouth 
of Korah (TJ, Sanh. 10:1, 27d). Sacred books were above all 
owned by municipalities and synagogues (Ned. 5:5; Meg. 3:1). 
Schoolchildren, too, usually had their own books (Deut. R. 
8; TJ, Taan. 4:8, 69a). Mention is also made of books being 
written and owned by gentiles, heretics, and Samaritans (Git. 
4:6; 45a—b; Men. 42b). 


Bindings 

Bookbindings as such first made their appearance toward the 
end of the fourth century. Sheaves of pages (pen manuscript) 
were fastened together by means of two covers and a back, 
and then tied with strings. The early bookbindings from the 
Cairo Genizah were made of parchment with laces sewn on 
for fastening. Yemenite Jews used similar bindings down to a 
relatively recent date. These early bindings are without orna- 
mentation. Sometimes parchment or leather ends were left for 
carrying the book from place to place, and on these ends the 
name of the copyist or owner occasionally appears. 


MIDDLE AGES. In the later Middle Ages examples of Islamic 
bookbinding arrived in Europe by way of Venice, bookbinders 
apparently also migrating from Byzantium; these specimens 
were remarkable primarily for their gold decoration. At about 
the same time goat-skin binding appeared; formerly it was 
considered a secret of the Islamic artisans. This led to smaller 
and lighter bindings. Colored bindings also originated in Is- 
lamic countries, and some beautiful examples have survived. 
Documents from the Cairo Genizah reveal that ready-made 
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leather book covers were imported from Europe into Egypt 
for decoration. A 12'>-century list of books speaks of their 
red, black, and white covers (S.D. Goitein, Mediterranean So- 
ciety, 1 (1967), 112). 

The bindings of ancient and heavy parchment volumes 
were generally not decorated but received “blind-stamping” 
or gilding only. In the decoration of bindings by Jews the in- 
fluence of the environment is usually recognizable: that of 
Islamic countries and Byzantium and that of Christian mo- 
nastic bookbinders at a later date, in the early and late Mid- 
dle Ages respectively. The bindings reveal the period of their 
manufacture, and some book collections were arranged ac- 
cording to the style or origin of the bindings. The 13"*-century 
Sefer Hasidim (no. 345) advocates binding good books with 
handsome bindings. It also mentions a case of a Jew learning 
the craft from a monk, and considers whether to have sacred 
books bound by a Jew or by a monk, who was the better binder 
(no. 280). Medieval responsa literature reveals occasional ref- 
erences to bookbinding. 

Particular care was bestowed upon the bindings of com- 
munal prayer books (e.g., the Worms Mahzor of 1272) and 
*Memorbuch, of which some magnificent examples have been 
preserved, though the date of the bindings is often uncertain. 
Many communities disposed of special funds to pay for the 
binding or repairing of books in communal ownership. 

Until the 17" century, binders prepared book covers by 
pasting together paper pages, often using old *manuscripts, 
cutting them and pasting them together until they achieved 
the desired thickness (cf. Rashba, Resp. no. 166). Christian 
binders sometimes used Jewish manuscripts for this purpose, 
particularly when anti-Jewish riots and the looting of libraries 
had provided them with the necessary materials. Remnants of 
valuable manuscripts and *Incunabula have been discovered 
in such bindings. Books belonging to synagogues or acade- 
mies had to be carefully guarded and would be attached by 
iron chains to the table or the shelves in the library. 


MEDIEVAL BOOKBINDERS. In the 14'" century the official 
bookbinders at the papal court at Avignon were frequently 
Jews. Cases are recorded of Jews being commissioned to ex- 
ecute the bindings of a missal or a codex of Canon Law to be 
presented to a friend or relative of the pope. A certain Meir 
(Makhir) Solomo made artistic bindings for the royal treasury 
in Aragon (1367-89). From the *bull of the antipope Bene- 
dict x111 of 1415, prohibiting Jews from, among other things, 
binding books in which the names of Jesus or Mary occur, it is 
evident how important a role Jews played in the craft. On the 
back of a leather-bound copy of the Perpignan Bible (written 
in 1299), a calendar was engraved in niello-work about 1470 in 
honor of the owners, the Kalonymos family (see M. Narkiss, 
in Memorial Volume... Sally Meyer (1956), 180). 

The most prominent name in this field in the 15‘ cen- 
tury was that of Meir *Jaffe of Ulm, who belonged to a fam- 
ily of Franconian artisans. Apart from bookbinding, he was 
also well-known as a manuscript copyist; 15 of his bindings 
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have so far been found (in the libraries of London, Munich, 
Nuremberg, and Ansbach). He was the master of a special art 
called cuir ciselé. The artist decorated the book covers by cut- 
ting ornaments and figures into the moist leather and then, 
by various methods, raising them into relief. This old-estab- 
lished craft reached its peak in the gothic style of 14t»-15'b-cen- 
tury Germany. Though it may not have been a Jewish inven- 
tion, Jews became the supreme practitioners of this method, 
which became known therefore as “Jewish leather cutting.” 
One of the special features of these bindings of Hebrew books 
is grotesques, though the genre is found elsewhere in gothic 
art. Jewish artists preferred “leather-cutting” to the more fre- 
quent, simpler, and cheaper method of “blind-stamping” 
The wandering Jewish artisan, traveling light by necessity, 
also may have found the chiseling knife easier to carry than 
the heavy dies. 

Jaffe was responsible for the binding - executed in 1468 - 
of a manuscript Pentateuch (Munich State Library, Cod. Hebr. 
212) belonging to the city of Nuremberg. In return the city 
council gave him permission to stay in the city for several 
months and follow his calling. This in itself is eloquent tes- 
timony to his eminence as a binder (he is called “a supreme 
artist”), as he must have evoked envy and opposition from the 
local craftsmen. Though the names of binders rarely appear 
on medieval books, Jaffe embossed this Bible with the Hebrew 
inscription: 1°30 VPN WwW Xj mpy? a7 win. “This 
Pentateuch belongs to the Council of Nuremberg, may they 
live [long] - Meir [Jaffe], the artist.” On another of his works 
(c. 1470) Jaffe, using calfskin on wooden boards, portrays a 
scholar on a high chair scanning a book placed before him on 
a pedestal. The rim of the binding is decorated with flowers. 
Two metal claps are engraved with the letter M in Gothic type, 
probably being Meir’s initial. In 1490 the city of Noerdlingen 
(Wuerttemberg) made payment to a Jew for binding the Stadt- 
buch. It may well have been Meir Jaffe. 

With the invention of printing in the 15‘ century and 
the proliferation of books more Jewish bookbinders are found 
all over Europe. In Poland, during the reign of Sigismund 111 
(1587-1632), Jewish craftsmen were employed by church and 
state (see M. Kramer, in: Zion, 2 (1937), 317). In Italy, in the 
176 and 18* centuries, Bibles or prayer books were bound in 
silver, lavishly decorated, to serve as bridal presents (sivlonot), 
sometimes bearing a representation of a biblical scene relating 
to the bride’s or bridegroom’s name, or the coats-of-arms of 
the two families. The art of filigree binding arose in Italy and 
France in the 17 century and spread to other European coun- 
tries. At the same time embroidered or tortoiseshell bindings, 
though not characteristically Jewish, made their appearance in 
Holland and Germany, from where they spread eastward. Jews 
bound their ritualia, particularly bridal prayer books, in these 
beautiful materials. On these bindings metal, usually silver, is 
used for clasps and corners, and both are often finely engraved 
and decorated with emblems, monograms, or animal figures 
representing certain Jewish virtues. These ornately bound 
books are sometimes inlaid with precious stones and even 
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miniature drawings of the woman to whom they were pre- 
sented. Similarly bound and decorated books figured as pre- 
sentations by communities, societies, or wealthy individuals 
to Jewish or non-Jewish notables on special occasions: a rabbi 
or communal leader’s jubilee, a sovereign’s visit, or as a sign of 
appreciation for favors bestowed or assistance given. 


MODERN TIMES. From the 19‘ century onward, with grow- 
ing prosperity particularly among Western Jewry, the art of 
binding Hebrew or Jewish books developed. In Erez Israel, 
the establishment of the *Bezalel School of Arts and Crafts 
in Jerusalem in 1906 included a deliberate effort to develop 
a specifically Jewish style in bookbinding. This produced ol- 
ive-wood covers for a variety of books. Yemenite artisans too 
brought with them a tradition of bindings made from leather, 
silver, and gold filigree, and their productions have retained 
their popularity. There is, however, a more artistic and less 
traditional trend which has produced some magnificent 
bindings, such as that of the Golden Book and the Barmitz- 
vah Book at the head office of the Jewish National Fund in 
Jerusalem. 


[B. Mordechai Ansbacher] 


Book Illustrations 

In the early days of printing the illustrations were far inferior 
to those in contemporary *illuminated manuscripts. European 
printing as a whole was preceded by block books, in which 
the text was subordinate to the illustrations. Hence, the illus- 
trated book existed from the very beginning of printing. In 
early Hebrew printing nothing of the sort is known; but the 
very nature of the illustrated book subjected it to more wear 
than ordinary volumes, and it may well be that some early il- 
lustrated works have been thumbed out of existence. There 
are indeed some surviving wood-blocks showing Passover 
scenes which were probably printed in Venice c. 1480. These 
may have been prepared for the illustration of a Hebrew work. 
The earliest Hebrew printed books, however, while - like other 
books - leaving a space for illuminated words or letters to be 
inserted by hand, relied for their decorative effect entirely on 
the disposition of the type, which was sometimes ornamented. 
Such is the case with the Turim of Pieve di Sacco (1475), the 
second (dated) Hebrew book to be completed in type. 


DECORATIVE BORDERS. It was only at a slightly later period 
that, in imitation of the more sophisticated (but not fully il- 
luminated) manuscripts of the period, decorative borders 
began to be used for the opening - there were no title pages 
yet — and occasionally also for some of the more significant 
later pages. 

The first Hebrew book to make use of a border was the 
Pentateuch printed at Hijar in Spain about 1486. The border, 
however, designed by Alonso Fernandez de *Cordoba, was not 
on the opening page but appeared as a decoration to the Song 
of Moses (Ex. 15), as in some Spanish Hebrew Bible manu- 
scripts. This border is outstanding with its beautiful traceries 
and charming animal figures. It appeared later in the Manuale 
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Saragossanum, one of the great monuments of early Spanish 
printing, in which Cordoba and the Jewish printer Solomon 
Zalmati had collaborated. The border around the first page of 
the Turim, printed by Samuel d’Ortas at Leiria in Portugal in 
1495, is of particular interest. This, presumably cut by a Jew- 
ish artist and incorporating Hebrew letters, elaborates on the 
similes in the opening passage of the work. About the same 
time, the Soncino family in Italy were making use of elegant 
black-and-white borders borrowed from non-Jewish sources. 
In some cases, in order to comply with the requirements 
of a Hebrew book, where the opening page needed to have 
the wider margin on the right rather than on the left, they 
sometimes broke up the border and in rare cases even had it 
recur to adjust to the requirements of Hebrew printing. The 
border used in Bahya’s commentary on the Bible (Ezriel Gun- 
zenhausen, Naples, 1492) appears to have been designed and 
cut by the Hebrew printer’s brother-in-law, Moses b. Isaac. 
This border also appears in the Italian work LAquila Volante, 
produced there at about the same time by Aiolfo de’ Cantoni. 
Many of these borders were transferred from press to press, 
or taken by the refugees from country to country. Thus the 
Hijar border referred to above appears in Lisbon in 1489, and 
later, increasingly worn and indistinct, in various works pro- 
duced in Turkey between 1505 and 1509. The Naples border 
was used in Constantinople in 1531/32. There are some su- 
perbly designed borders around some pages of the Prague 
Haggadah of 1526. For the Mantua editions of 1550 and 1560 
these were entirely recut, as framework around the identical 
text. With the development of the engraved title page in the 
16‘ century, the use of borders became an exceptional luxury, 
as in some of the royal publications of the Mantuan press in 
the 18" century. 


ENGRAVED TITLE PAGES. It is only in 1505 that the first ti- 
tle page appears in a Hebrew book. Thereafter, these also re- 
ceived special care, later being enclosed within an engraved 
border in the form of a gate (hence the common Hebrew term 
for title page, shaar, “gate”), often flanked by twisted columns 
and later and not infrequently by figures of Moses and Aaron. 
In due course specially executed vignettes of biblical scenes 
or Jewish ritual observances were incorporated in these title 
pages. Printers’ marks, first introduced in 1485 in Spain, be- 
came common from the 16" century. 


ILLUSTRATED WORKS. Illustrations in the conventional sense 
first figure in a Hebrew book, so far as is known, in 1491, when 
the Brescia edition of the fable-book Mashal ha-Kadmoni by 
Isaac ibn *Sahula contained a number of cuts illustrating the 
various fables (repeated in the Barco edition of 1497/98). After 
this, it was customary to add illustrations to most books of fa- 
bles, for example the Yiddish Kuhbuch (Frankfurt, 1687). The 
prayers for rain and dew recited on the feasts of Tabernacles 
and Passover were often accompanied in Ashkenazi prayer 
books with the signs of the Zodiac, which, however, first ap- 
pear in a far from religious work, the frivolous Mahberot Im- 
manuel by Immanuel of *Rome (Brescia, 1491). 
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MINHAGIM BOOKS. Another favorite medium for book illus- 
tration was the books of customs or occasional prayers known 
as *minhagim books, also following a tradition that goes back 
to the days of manuscript illustration. The Birkat ha-Mazon 
(Prague, 1514) contains a few woodcuts illustrating the text 
which are similar to those produced in later Haggadot. At the 
turn of the century, in 1593 and 1601, two minhagim books 
were produced in Italy, lavishly illustrated with woodcuts de- 
picting almost every stage of and event in the Jewish religious 
year. The later work is the more delicate and its illustrations 
seem to reflect faithfully the realia of Italian Jewish life of the 
period. The earlier one, published possibly for export, is more 
northern European in character, and perhaps for that reason 
became more popular. These illustrations were constantly re- 
produced in similar German and Dutch publications down to 
the middle of the 18" century. 


PASSOVER HAGGADOT. The most popular subject for illumi- 
nation among Hebrew manuscripts was the Passover *Hag- 
gadah, and this tradition naturally continued in the age of 
printing. The earliest known example of this is in some frag- 
ments conjecturally ascribed to Turkey (but obviously printed 
by Spanish exiles) c. 1515. But the oldest dated illustrated 
Haggadah now extant is that of Prague of 1526, published by 
Gershon Kohen and his brother Gronem and apparently il- 
lustrated in part by their brother-in-law Hayyim Schwarz or 
Shahor. This lovely production is one of the most memorable 
specimens of the 16'®-century Hebrew press, the three fully 
decorated pages being especially noteworthy. It was exactly 
copied so far as the text was concerned but with fresh borders 
in the Mantua Haggadah of 1560, much improved in the sub- 
sequent edition of 1568. After some further experiments, an 
entirely fresh and more amply illustrated edition of the work 
was published by Israel Zifroni in Venice in 1609. This con- 
tinued to be republished with few changes until late in the 18" 
century and served as the model for the Haggadot produced 
in the Mediterranean basin (e.g., at Leghorn) down to recent 
times. In 1695, the Venetian Haggadah served as the model for 
the edition published in Amsterdam with copper-plate illus- 
trations by the convert to Judaism who called himself *Abra- 
ham b. Jacob. Though the general arrangement of the work 
and the choice of subjects was strongly influenced by the Ve- 
netian edition, the artist based his art to a great extent on il- 
lustrations to the Bible and other imaginative details gathered 
from the publications of Matthew Merian of Basle. The work 
reappeared with minor changes a few years later (Amsterdam, 
1699) and served as the model for a large number of editions 
produced in central Europe throughout the 18 century and 
after. The actual illustrations, much deteriorated, continue to 
be reprinted or copied in popular editions down to the pres- 
ent day. Of the some 3,000 editions of the Passover Hagga- 
dah which are recorded, over 300 are illustrated. In recent 
years, artists of great reputation (Arthur *Szyk, Ben *Shahn, 
etc.) have collaborated in or produced illustrated editions of 
this favorite work. 
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OTHER WORKS. Other Hebrew works which were tradition- 
ally enriched with illustrations - in most cases very crude — 
included the Yiddish pseudo-Josephus (*Josippon), from the 
Zurich edition of 1547 onward; and the women’s compendium 
of biblical history, *Zeenah u-Reenah, in numerous Dutch and 
German editions of the 17t* and 18 centuries. On the other 
hand, for obvious reasons, the Hebrew Bible was never illus- 
trated until a few experiments appeared in the second half of 
the 19" century. 


PORTRAITS. Portraits of an author occasionally appear in 
Hebrew books printed in Holland and Italy in the 17 and 
18" centuries; for example, Joseph Solomon del Medigo in his 
Sefer Elim (Amsterdam, 1629) and Moses Hefez (Gentili) in 
his Melekhet Mahashevet (Venice, 1701). The Kehunnat Avra- 
ham by Abraham ha-Kohen of Zante (Venice, 1719) has, after 
the elaborately engraved title page, a portrait which seems 
to be by the author himself. A portrait of the rabbi Solomon 
*Hirschel surprisingly accompanied the London prayer book 
edition of 1809. Judah Leon *Templo’s works on the Taberna- 
cle of Moses and the Temple of Solomon (1650 etc.) included 


fine illustrative engravings. 
[Cecil Roth] 
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BOOKS OF THE CHRONICLES OF THE KINGS OF 
JUDAH AND ISRAEL, two sets of royal annals, mentioned 
in 1 and 11 Kings but subsequently lost. The historian of Kings 
refers to these works as his source, where additional infor- 
mation may be found. These references show how the histo- 
rian of Kings used extensive sources selectively. The books 
are referred to by this formula, with slight variations: “Now 
the rest of the acts of [the king], and all that he did, behold, 
they are written in the book of the chronicles of the kings of 
Judah/Israel.” Frequently references are made to “his might,” 
or “how we warred,” and occasionally more specific deeds are 
mentioned (e.g., 1 Kings 15:23; 11 Kings 20:20). 

The Israelite annals are mentioned 18 times (1 Kings 14:19 
(17); 15:31; 16:5; et al.) and the Judean annals 15 times (1 Kings 
14:29; 15:7, 23; et al.). Of all the kings of Israel, only Jehoram 
and Hosea are not mentioned as referred to in the Israelite 
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annals. Of the kings of Judah (after Solomon) only Ahaziah, 
Athaliah, Jehoahaz, Jehoiachin, and Zedekiah are not men- 
tioned in this regard. It is uncertain whether these books 
were royal records themselves or edited annals based on the 
records. It seems likely in view of the negative references to 
certain kings (Zimri, Shallum, and Manasseh), which would 
not very likely be the product of the king’s own recorders, 
that the books were edited annals. Furthermore, the Judean 
author of Kings could hardly have had access to all the royal 
records of the northern kingdom. The content of these books 
appears identical in character to the Assyrian annals. Probably 
the mass of facts on royal activities in Kings came from these 
books. Chronicles mentions the book of the kings of Israel 
(1 Chron. 9:1; 11 Chron. 20:34) and the book of the kings of 
Israel and Judah (or Judah and Israel; 11 Chron. 16: 11; 27:7; et 
al.). The chronicler seems to be referring to the same works, 
but probably did not actually have them at his disposal. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.A. Montgomery, Critical and Exegetical 
Commentary on the Book of Kings (ICC, 1951), 24-38; B. Maisler 
(Mazar), in: 1EJ, 2 (1952), 82-88. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Cogan, 
I Kings (AB; 2000), 89-91. 
[Michael V. Fox] 


BOOK TRADE. 

Antiquity 

Information on the book trade in antiquity among Jews is very 
scanty. In biblical and talmudic times the scribe himself was 
the seller of his products (Tosef., Bik. 2:15; Pes. 50b; Git. 54b). 
The Tosefta (Av. Zar. 3:7-8) and the Jerusalem Talmud (Av. 
Zar. 2:2, 41a) speak of a gentile bookseller in Sidon who sold 
Bibles. While it was forbidden to sell sacred books to non-Jews 
(Tosef., Av. Zar. 2:4), it was permitted to exceed the current 
price by half a dinar to buy (really redeem) them from them 
(Git. 45b). Otherwise a man might buy sacred books from ev- 
ery Jew, but no one should sell his own except for particularly 
important reasons (Meg. 27a; cf. Sh. Ar., yD 270:1). A Torah 
scroll is literally priceless and no claim can be made for over- 
charging (BM 4:9). A story is told from Babylonia in the fourth 
century of a Sefer Torah which was stolen, sold at 80 zuz (ap- 
prox. $1,200), and resold at 120 before the thief was found (BK 
115a). A cushion and worn copies of Psalms, Proverbs, and Job 
were valued at five minah (approx. $75; Git. 35a). 


Middle Ages 

In the Mediterranean area books circulated freely in the early 
Middle Ages, as can be gathered from documents recovered 
from the Cairo *Genizah. Among the wares of Nahrai b. Nis- 
sim, a wholesale merchant of high standing in 11"*-century 
Egypt, were a variety of Hebrew and Arabic books: Bible, 
Talmud, rabbinics and homiletics, grammars, etc. They were 
transported or shipped in wickerwork crates or other baskets 
as well as in tin or lead cases. One document reveals the sale 
by two ladies of a Bible codex for 20 dinars; books were also 
used as collateral and passed from generation to generation 
as family heirlooms. In the Genizah lists of books have been 
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found with prices attached which are apparently booksellers’ 
catalogs (Tarbiz, 30 (1961), 171-85). The (auction?) catalog of 
the library of Abraham he-Hasid of Cairo, sold after his death 
in 1223 by the Jewish court, has also been preserved. 

Individual authors, apart from the professional scribes, 
sold their own books, while others paid scribes to copy books 
for them. By the Middle Ages the itinerant bookseller emerged, 
“rolling” his stock from city to city or country to country in 
special barrels, and carrying with him booklists, a forerunner 
of the catalog. They approached bibliophiles whose names 
were well-known to offer them their wares. Aaron, whose 
collection, brought back from Spain, was ransacked by *Im- 
manuel of Rome at Perugia around 1300, may have been a 
bibliophile, not a dealer as is generally stated, though he car- 
ried with him a list of his 180 books (Mahberot Immanuel ha- 
Romi, ed. by D. Yarden (1957), 161-6). 


TRADE IN PRINTED BOOKS. When books began to be printed 
from the end of the 15" century onward and were available in 
greater quantities and at considerably cheaper prices, it be- 
came possible to speak of a proper trade in Hebrew or Jewish 
books. Once more the printers themselves or their agents — as 
well as the authors - were the principal booksellers. The fa- 
mous Gershom *Soncino sold his books while moving from 
place to place, while his great competitor Daniel *Bomberg 
handed the Swiss scholar Conrad Gesner a list with prices of 
75 Hebrew books, printed by himself and others, and Gesner 
printed the list in Latin in his Pandectae (1548). Two Jew- 
ish bookdealers on a large scale, David Bono and Graziadio 
(-Judah?) are mentioned in Naples in 1491, being exempted 
from tolls and duties like other bookdealers who followed the 
same calling. The former is recorded as exporting 16 cases of 
printed books in one consignment. Whether they were in 
Hebrew is not specifically stated, but is probable. R. Benja- 
min Zeev of Arta (c. 1500) refers in his responsa to the useful 
function of the itinerant booksellers of his day. The will of R. 
*Aaron b. David Cohen of Ragusa (1656) gives some interest- 
ing details on how books were diffused: he left money for the 
publication of his Zekan Aharon, of which 800 copies were to 
be printed: 200 were to be sent to Constantinople, 100 to Sa- 
lonika, 50 to Venice, 20 to Sofia, 10 to Ancona, 20 to Rome, 
50 to Central and Eastern Europe, 50 to Holland, to various 
places in Italy and to Erez Israel; the last were to be distrib- 
uted without charge. Issuing works in “installments” was not 
uncommon in early Jewish publishing, particularly by the 
Constantinople presses. Thus the responsa of Isaac b. Sheshet 
(Constantinople, 1547) were printed in sections and sold in 
this form by the printer to subscribers week by week. 

From the 17" century onward the book fairs of Frank- 
furt on the Main became centers for the diffusion of Hebrew 
books also. Two Jewish booksellers of Frankfurt, Gabriel Luria 
and Jacob Hamel, were in correspondence with the *Bux- 
torfs with reference to the sale of books. The Buxtorfs were 
also in contact with Judah Romano of Constantinople, who, 
whether a professional bookdealer or not, was active in the 
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Hebrew book trade. *Manasseh Ben Israel is known to have 
attended the Frankfurt fair in 1634 - the only Jew among 159 
Christians — but his application for membership of the Am- 
sterdam booksellers’ guild in 1648 was refused. The catalog (in 
Spanish) published by his son Samuel (1652) includes some 
books which were apparently printed by other firms. Some 
years before, Samuel had also distributed a list of secondhand 
books which he had for sale, copies of which even reached 
England. Isaac Fundam (Fundao) of Amsterdam produced 
a printed catalog of books and manuscripts in Spanish and 
Portuguese (1726), and works purchased from him are occa- 
sionally recorded. At the end of the 17‘ century, the Proops 
firm of Amsterdam styled themselves in their publications 
“Printers and Booksellers”: their first catalog (Appiryon She- 
lomo) appeared in 1730; they had already been admitted to the 
booksellers’ guild in 1677. 

At the end of the 18‘ century Johanan Levi Rofe (“the 
physician”) was also active in the book trade in Amsterdam. 
In the 18" century, especially in England, Jewish and Hebrew 
works were frequently published by subscription, a wealthy 
person sometimes purchasing several copies. The lists of sub- 
scribers printed with the works in question are often impor- 
tant historical sources. The business of distributing books in 
bulk by the publishers could be complicated. They were not 
infrequently disposed of by barter, in some instances in ex- 
change for wine. In Eastern Europe the great fairs were the 
centers for bookdealing, and cheap *chapbooks were sold all 
over the country by itinerant dealers. The Council of Lithu- 
anian Jewry in 1679 ordered that each community should ap- 
point a person to purchase tractates of the Talmud at the fairs 
of Stolowicze and Kopyl so as to stimulate study. James Levi, 
who conducted book auctions in London from about 1711 to 
1733, presumably dealt solely in non-Jewish books. On the 
other hand, Moses Benjamin *Foa (1729-1822), book pur- 
veyor to the court of Modena and a dealer on a grand scale, 
was deeply interested in Jewish literature also, though more as 
a collector than a merchant. D. Friedlaender and his friends 
obtained in 1784 a royal license for their Orientalische Buch- 
druckerei und Buchhandlung (for a catalog see Steinschneider, 
in ZGJD, 5 (1892), 168f.). Heirs to collections of Hebrew books 
who wished to dispose of them produced sale-catalogs, such 
as those published by the heirs of David *Oppenheim; two 
separate catalogs of this famous and outstanding collection 
were printed: Reshimah Tammah (Hamburg, 1782) and Ke- 
hillat David (ibid., 1826, with Latin translation). 


Modern Times 

In the 19" century, in Hebrew as in general books, there was 
a division between printers on the one hand and *publishers 
and booksellers on the other. In Eastern Europe, however, the 
three functions remained united in the activities of such firms 
as Romm in Vilna, which published catalogs as well. In the 
20' century, the center of the Jewish secondhand book trade 
was first Berlin, with the firm of Asher, and then Frankfurt 
with Joseph Baer, Bamberger and Wahrmann (later of Jeru- 
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salem), A.J. Hoffmann, J. Kauffmann, and Leipzig with M.W. 
Kaufmann. The firms of Schwager and Fraenkel (of Husiatyn, 
later Vienna, Tel Aviv, and New York), F. Muller (Amsterdam), 
and B.M. Rabinowitz (Munich) made contributions to schol- 
arship through their diffusion of rare books, and sometimes 
through their learned catalogs, as did Ephraim *Deinard in 
the United States. The journeys undertaken by some of these 
booksellers in search of rarities place them almost in the cat- 
egory of explorers. In London Vallentine (later Shapiro, Val- 
lentine) was active from at least the beginning of the 19 cen- 
tury, followed by the firms of R. Mazin, M. Cailingold and 
Rosenthal, while in Paris the firm of Lipschutz was eminent for 
many years; in the United States the *Bloch Publishing Com- 
pany has been in existence for over a century and the Hebrew 
Publishing Company since the 1890s. Important Jewish book- 
sellers in Switzerland were T. Gewuerz and V. Goldschmidt of 
Basle; in Holland J.L. Joachimsthal and M. Packter of Amster- 
dam; in Berlin M. Poppelauer and L. Lamm; in Vienna and 
Budapest J. Schlesinger. Some non-Jewish booksellers, such 
as O. Harrassowitz (Leipzig, then Wiesbaden) and Spirgates 
(Leipzig); Mags Brothers and Sothebys (London), have also 
played a role in the sale of Hebraica and Judaica. 

See *Archives; *Libraries; *Manuscripts; *Printing, He- 
brew. 
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BOONE, RICHARD (1917-1981). U.S. actor. Born in Los 
Angeles, Boone was the son of a successful corporate lawyer. 
He attended Stanford University but left before he graduated. 
He dabbled in painting, writing, boxing, and working in an 
oil field before enlisting in the U.S. Navy as an aerial gunner 
(1941-45). After the war, he used the G.1. Bill to study act- 
ing at the Neighborhood Playhouse and the Actor’s Studio in 
New York. He also studied movement with Martha Graham. 
Boone debuted on Broadway in Judith Anderson’s Medea. He 
made his motion picture debut in 1951 in The Halls of Mont- 
ezuma and from then appeared in more than 30 films, includ- 
ing The Robe (1953), Dragnet (1954), Lizzie (1957), The Alamo 
(1960), Thunder of Drums (1961), Rio Conchos (1964), The War 
Lords (1965), Hombre (1967), The Arrangement (1969), Madron 
(1970), Big Jake (1971), The Shootist (1976), The Big Sleep (1978), 
Winter Kills (1979), and The Bushido Blade (1981). 

Boone’s name became a household word in the U.S. be- 
cause of his starring roles on television in such series as Medic 
(1954-56); the popular western series Have Gun Will Travel 
(1957-63); and The Richard Boone Show (1963-64), which won 
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a Golden Globe in 1964 for Best Television Series. A major 
force on Have Gun Will Travel, Boone directed 27 episodes and 
had final approval on scripts, guest stars, and costumes. He 
also co-wrote the show’s enduring theme song “The Ballad of 
Paladin,” which became a hit on the pop charts. In its success- 
ful run, the show ranked in the top five programs for most of 
its six years. Boone was a three-time winner of the American 
Television Critics award for Best Actor and was a five-time 
Emmy nominee for his performances in each of his television 
series. Boone moved to Hawaii in 1964 and then to Florida 
in 1971. In 1972 he began commuting to Hollywood to star in 
the Tv western series Hec Ramsey, produced by Jack Webb of 
Dragnet fame, until the show ended in 1974. In the mid-1970s 
Boone taught acting at Flagler College in St. Augustine, Flor- 
ida, and the Neighborhood Playhouse in New York. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: EC. Robertson, A Man Called Pala- 
din (1963); D. Rothel, Richard Boone: A Knight without Armor in a 


Savage Land (2000). 
[Jonathan Licht / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


BOORSTIN, DANIEL J. (1914-2004), U.S. historian. Born in 
Atlanta, Georgia, he joined the University of Chicago in 1944, 
and became professor of American history in 1956. He also 
had a law degree and was a member of the Massachusetts Bar. 
Subsequently he served as director of the National Museum of 
American History and senior historian of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution in Washington, D.c. From 1975 to 1987 he was librarian 
of Congress, where he established the Center for the Book in 
1977 to promote books, reading, libraries, and literacy. Among 
his early works are Lost World of Thomas Jefferson (1948); The 
Genius of American Politics (1953); America and the Image of 
Europe (1960); The Image (1962); The Decline of Radicalism 
(1969); The Sociology of the Absurd (1970); and two volumes 
of the Landmark History of the American People (1968/70). His 
highly acclaimed trilogy The Americans (1958, 1965, 1973) ad- 
vanced the thesis that the American experience was shaped by 
the environment of the New World. He was awarded the Pulit- 
zer Prize for the third volume, The Democratic Experience, and 
also won the Parkman and Bancroft prizes. In 1989 he received 
the National Book Award for Distiguished Contributions to 
American Letters. A second popular trilogy describes man’s 
pursuit of knowledge, artistic expression, and philosophic 
truth. This includes The Discoverers (1983), The Creators (1992), 
and The Seekers (1998). Cleopatra’s Nose, a volume of “Essays 
on the Unexpected; appeared in 1994. In 1995 the Modern 
Library published The Daniel J. Boorstin Reader and in 2000 
Greenwood Press published Daniel J. Boorstin: A Comprehen- 
sive and Selectively Annotated Bibliography, compiled by An- 
gela Michele Leonard and containing over 1,300 items. “For 
me, Boorstin said, “the task of the historian is not to chisel a 
personal or definitive view of the past on concrete. Rather, it 
is to see the iridescence of the past, fully aware that it will have 
a new and unsuspected iridescence in the future” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. French, in: Library of Congress Informa- 
tion Bulletin (Jan. 2001). 
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BOPPARD, town in Coblenz district in Germany. The earliest 
reference to Jews there dates from the last quarter of the 11 
century. In 1179, 13 Jews in Boppard were murdered follow- 
ing a *blood libel. In 1196, eight Jews in the town were mas- 
sacred by Crusaders. Subsequently, the leader of the commu- 
nity, the learned and wealthy R. Hezekiah b. Reuben, managed 
to secure the protection of the authorities. A Jewish quarter 
(Judengasse, vicus Judaeorum) is first mentioned in Boppard 
in 1248-50. In 1287, 40 Jews were massacred in Boppard and 
Oberwesel: others during the *Armleder persecutions of 1337 
and during the Black Death in 1349. In 1312, Boppard ceased 
to be a free imperial city and the Jews came under the juris- 
diction of the archbishops of *Trier. In 1418, all Jews were 
expelled from the archbishopric. Jews resettled in Boppard 
in 1532, and by the 1560s numbered approximately 32 fami- 
lies. There were 53 Jews living in Boppard at the beginning 
of the 19" century, 101 in 1880, 80 in 1895, 108 in 1910, 125 in 
1926-27 (out of a total population of 7,000), and 92 in 1933. 
At this time the community possessed a synagogue, a ceme- 
tery, and two charitable institutions. Under the Nazi regime, 
two-thirds of the Jews managed to leave by 1941. On Novem- 
ber 9, 1938 (Kristallnacht), the interior of the synagogue was 
destroyed, although the building was spared because of its 
proximity to neighboring buildings. The Torah scrolls, ritual 
objects, and communal archives were thrown into the street 
and destroyed. In 1942, the 32 remaining Jews were deported 
to the East. Three Jews settled in Boppard after World War 11 
but subsequently left. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Aronius, Regesten, 162, 311, 338, 572; 576; 
Germ. Jud, 1 (1963), 61f; 2 (1968), 96f.; Salfeld, Martyrol, 238, 276, 285; 
Baron, Social’, 4 (1957), 133; FJW (1932-33), 2185 Israelitisches Fami- 
lienblatt, 36 no. 18 (1934), 13; ZGJD, 2 (1930), 109, 286; Kahlenberg, 
in: Zwischen Rhein und Mosel, der Kreis St. Goar (1967), 643 ff. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: K.-J. Burkard, Unter den Juden. Achthundert Jahre 
Juden in Boppard (1996). 


[Chasia Turtel] 


BOR, JOSEF (1906-1979), Czech novelist. Born in Ostrava, 
Bor spent the years 1942-45 in the Terezin (Theresienstadt) 
and Buchenwald concentration camps. His entire family per- 
ished in the Holocaust. In the 1960s he published two nov- 
els, Opusténd panenka (“Abandoned Doll,” 1961) on the fate 
of three generations of the Breuerer family imprisoned in 
Theresienstadt, and Terezinské requiem (1963; The Terezin Re- 
quiem, 1963) about the conductor Raphael Schachter, who 
performed Verdi’s Requiem in Theresienstadt in 1944 and 
whose singers — Jews — were sent to the death camps of the 
East. In the 1970s Bor published a few short prose works in 
the Jewish Yearbook (Zidovskd rocenka), including Tajemstvi 
staré knihy (“The Mystery of an Old Book,” 1970) and Ten treti 
(“The Third One,” 1971). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Al. MikuldSek et al., Literatura s hvézdou Da- 
vidovou, vol. 1 (1998-2002). 


[Milos Pojar (2"4 ed.)] 
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BORAH, WOODROW WILSON 


BORAH, WOODROW WILSON (1912-1999), U.S. histo- 
rian. Born in Utica, Mississippi, Borah attended the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley, where he earned his bachelor’s, 
master’s, and doctoral degrees. After teaching briefly at Prince- 
ton University, he worked for the U.S. State Department as an 
analyst in the Office of Strategic Services (1942-47). He joined 
Berkeley’s history department in 1948 and was appointed pro- 
fessor of history in 1962. He served as chair of the campus’s 
Center for Latin American Studies from 1973 to 1979. He re- 
tired from active teaching in 1980. 

Borah was an authority on the social and economic his- 
tory of Latin America, specializing in colonial Mexico and in 
historical demography. For decades he was considered one 
of the most influential and active scholars working to recon- 
struct the colonial experience in Spanish America. His pri- 
mary interest was the development of methods for analyzing 
Mexican and Spanish colonial tribute data for demographic 
information. His chief works are New Spain’s Century of De- 
pression (1951), Early Colonial Trade and Navigation Between 
Mexico and Peru (1954), The Aboriginal Population of Central 
Mexico on the Eve of the Spanish Conquest (1963), Justice by In- 
surance: The General Indian Court of Colonial Mexico and the 
Legal Aides of the Half-Real (1983), and Price Trends of Royal 
Tribute Commodities in Nueva Galicia, 1557-1598 (1992). Bo- 
rah was involved in local synagogue affairs and Jewish phil- 
anthropic efforts. 

[Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


BORAISHA, MENAHEM (Menahem Goldberg; sometimes 
simply Menahem; 1888-1949), Yiddish poet and essayist. Born 
in Brest-Litovsk, the son of a Hebrew teacher, he combined 
a thorough Jewish education with attendance at the Russian 
school in his birthplace. At the age of 16 he joined the Social- 
ist Zionists and began to write poetry in Russian and Yiddish. 
In Warsaw from 1905, he received encouragement from I.L. 
*Peretz, publishing his first poems in Yiddish journals, and 
drama reviews for the daily Haynt. While serving in the Rus- 
sian Army (1909-11), he published his impressions of barrack- 
life in both Haynt and Fraynd. His poem “Poyln” (“Poland,” 
1914) expressed the tense relationship between Jews and Poles. 
He settled in the US. in 1914, and in 1918 joined the edito- 
rial board of the Yiddish daily, Der Tog. His book of poems 
A Ring in der Keyt (“A Link in the Chain,’ 1916) was followed 
by Zamd (“Sand,’ 1920), a collection which included a mem- 
orable poem on Theodor *Herzl. After a trip to the U.S.S.R. 
in 1926, he contributed to the Communist daily Frayhayt but 
parted company with it in 1929, when it justified Arab attacks 
on Jews. He then worked with the papers Vokh and Yidish and 
became press officer of the *American Jewish Joint Distribu- 
tion Committee. 

His poem Zav! Rimer (“Zavl the Harness-Maker,’ 1923), a 
novel in verse, in which Yiddish speech rhythms are combined 
with poetic meter, several parts of which are in the tradition of 
Yiddish folksong, exposed the horror of the postwar Russian 
pogroms. Der Geyer (“The Wayfarer,” 2 vols., 1943) is a spiri- 
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tual autobiography on which he worked for ten years. It de- 
scribes the progress of its main character, Noah Marcon, from 
skepticism to faith and from the profane to the holy. The work 
is a poetical attempt to summarize the intellectual legacy of 
Judaism and Jewish history in recent generations, while gen- 
erally dramatizing human thought and the struggles of con- 
science within vividly portrayed social and natural settings. 
It extends into non-human spheres, including an empathetic 
portrait of a dog, often attains a cosmic consciousness, and is 
written in a great variety of verse forms, employed with tech- 
nical inventiveness. His last poems, Durkh Doyres (“Through 
Generations”), appeared posthumously in 1950. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 2 (1927), 438-41; Alge- 
meyne Entsiklopedye, 5 (1944), 230-2; B. Rivkin, Yidishe Dikhter in 
Amerike (1947), 249-64; J. Botoshansky, Pshat (1952), 151-86; LNYL, 
1(1956), 246-9; S. Bickel, Shrayber fun Mayn Dor, 1 (1958), 208-15; E. 
Biletzky, Essays on Yiddish Poetry and Prose Writers (1969), 103-16. 


[Shemuel Niger (Charney) / Shmoyl Naydorf and Leye Robinson 
(274 ed.)] 


BORCHARDT, LUCY (1878-1969), German shipping owner 
and operator. On the death of her husband Richard she be- 
came head of the Hamburg Fairplay Tug Company whose 
craft were known throughout the continent. From 1933 she 
devoted her energies and resources to enable Jews to escape 
from Germany. She herself left in 1938 and with her son Karl 
founded the Fairplay Towage and Shipping Company and the 
Borchardt Lines in London. With her son Jens she formed the 
Atid Navigation in Haifa which was liquidated in 1968. After 
having fallen out with her son Jens she established a competing 
line to Israel, the Lucy Borchardt Shipping Ltd. “Mother Bor- 
chardt;’ as she was known in shipping circles, took a special 
interest in the personal needs and welfare of her staff. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Lorenz, in: Zeitschrift fuer Ham- 
burgische Geschichte, 83 (1997), 1, 445-72. 


[Joachim O. Ronall] 


BORCHARDT, LUDWIG (1863-1938), German Egyptolo- 
gist and archaeologist. Borchardt’s outstanding career as an 
Egyptologist rested on his knowledge of architecture as well 
as Egyptian language. Born and educated in Berlin, he became 
assistant to the department of Egyptian art in the Berlin Mu- 
seum. In 1895 he left for Egypt where he examined details in 
important excavations, and was thus able to revise the inter- 
pretation of typical Egyptian building complexes. He was the 
first to recognize that the pyramid formed an integral part of 
the temple area. He excavated several pyramids and published 
monographs on their origin and development. His study of the 
ancient Egyptian column types and their development helped 
him to work out the complicated archaeological history of the 
great temples at Thebes. The structure of the early Egyptian 
house became the subject of Borchardt’s research at the time of 
his excavations of Tell el-Amarna, the town in which Pharaoh 
Amenophis rv-Akhenaton (1379-1362 B.c.E.) had lived. In the 
course of these excavations, he uncovered the workshops of 
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the royal sculptor Thutmose, with many naturalistic portrait 
models, among them the world-famous painted limestone 
model head of Queen Nefertiti. Numerous excavations and 
publications testify to the continuous industry of Borchardt. 
In 1906 he founded the German Institute for Ancient Egyptian 
History and Archaeology (Deutsches Institut fuer aegyptische 
Altertumskunde) in Cairo and was its director until World 
War 1 and from 1923 until 1929. Borchardt played an impor- 
tant role in the planning and organization of the great Cata- 
logue Général des Antiquités Egyptiennes du Musée du Caire 
(1897ff., still unfinished). Later he became interested in the 
question of the identification of Atlantis, the lost continent, 
which he suggested (at a conference of the Paris Atlantidean 
Society, 1926) should be identified with Bahr Atala, i.e., “Sea 
of Atlantis,” submerged c. 1250 B.c.E., in the northern Sahara, 
south of Tunis. Among his many publications are Die aegyp- 
tische Pflanzensaeule (1897); Zur Baugeschichte des Amonstem- 
pels von Karnak (1905); Portraets der Koenigin Nofret-ete aus 
den Grabungen 1912-13 in Tell el-Amarna (1923); Die Enstehung 
der Pyramide, an der Baugeschichte der Pyramide bei Mejdum 
nachgewiesen (1928); and Die Entstehung des Generalkatalogs 
und seine Entwicklung in den Jahren 1897-99 (1937). 

[Penuel P. Kahane] 


BORCHARDT, RUDOLE (1877-1945), German poet, es- 
sayist, and cultural historian. Borchardt, the son of Martin 
Borchardt, a leading Jewish banker and director of the Ber- 
liner Handelsgesellschaft, was born in Koenigsberg (Prussia). 
He always stressed his German and classical heritage as the 
exclusive determinants of his character and convictions, and 
categorically rejected any Jewish identification - occasion- 
ing Theodor Lessing’s remark that Borchardt was “the most 
forceful example of Jewish creativity arising from self-ha- 
tred” Even after Hitler's rise to power, he wrote to his friend 
and biographer Werner Kraft: “Any conception of Jews as a 
people is completely alien to me.” In many of his poetic writ- 
ings Borchardt adapted his style to the period concerned. 
Thus Das Buch Yoram (1907) recalls the German of Luther's 
Bible translation, his Durant (1920) the style of Wolfram von 
Eschenbach's medieval minnelieder, and his dramatic poem 
Verkuendigung (1920) that of the German medieval mystery 
plays. His translations from old Italian also show this highly 
developed art of acculturation, for example in his version of 
Dante’s Divine Comedy into 14*h-century German (1930). His 
historical intuition and remarkable knowledge of classical 
languages and cultures led him to develop certain scientific 
theories on the unity of Mediterranean culture. His close fa- 
miliarity with the German past and his veneration for Ger- 
man literature of the humanist period find their expression 
in his representative anthology of the most beautiful German 
travelers’ descriptions from all over the world, Der Deutsche 
in der Landschaft (1925). Always aiming at the cultural resto- 
ration of the past, Borchardt had a close attachment to two 
other conservative poets, Hugo von Hofmannsthal and Ru- 
dolf Alexander Schroeder (whose niece he married), whereas 
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he opposed and despised the circle of Stefan George and its 
programmatic aestheticism. Despite his pro-German views 
he was persecuted by the Gestapo when he was living near 
Lucca in Tuscany but succeeded in going into hiding in the 
Tyrol, where he died. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Haas, “Der Fall Rudolf Borchardt,’ in: 
Krojanker, Juden in der deutschen literatur (1922); R. Hennecke, Ru- 
dolf Borchardt, Einfuehrung und Auswahl (1954); H. Wolftheim, Geist 
der Poesie (1958); W. Kraft, Rudolf Borchardt - Welt aus Poesie und 
Geschichte (1961); E. Osterkamp (ed.), Rudolf Borchardt und seine 
Zeitgenossen (1997); A. Kissler, “Wo bin ich denn behaust?” Rudolf 
Borchardt und die Erfindung des Ichs (2003); K. Kauffmann (ed.), 
Dichterische Politik. Studien zu Rudolf Borchardt (2002). 


[Phillipp Theisohn (2"¢ ed.)] 


°BORCHSENIUS, POUL (1897-1997), Danish pastor and 
author. During the Nazi occupation of Denmark in World 
War 11, Borchsenius was an active member of the under- 
ground. He escaped to Sweden, where he engaged in welfare 
work among his Christian fellow-refugees. He kept in close 
touch with Jewish fugitives from Denmark and became an en- 
thusiastic Zionist. Borchsenius wrote a series of five volumes 
on Jewish history after the destruction of the Second Temple: 
Stjernesonnen (1952; Son of a Star, 1960), based on the life 
of *Bar Kokhba; De tre ringe (1954; The Three Rings, 1963), a 
history of Spanish Jewry; Bag muren (1957; Behind the Wall, 
1964), an account of the medieval ghetto; Loste lénker (1958; 
The Chains are Broken, 1964), the story of Jewish emancipa- 
tion; and Og det blev morgen, historien om vor tids joder (1960; 
And it was Morning, History of the Jews in our Time, 1962). In 
two other works, Sol stat stille (“Sun, Stand Thou Still? 1950) 
and Syv dr for Rachel; Israel 1948-1955 (“Seven Years for Ra- 
chel,” 1955), Borchsenius wrote about the State of Israel. He 
also published a biography of Israel’s first premier, Ben Gurion: 
den moderne Israels skaber (“Ben Gurion, Creator of Modern 
Israel,” 1956), and Two Ways to God (1968), a study of Juda- 
ism and Christianity. 


[Torben Meyer] 


BORDEAUX (Heb. w1x7713), city in the department of Gi- 
ronde, S.E. France; in the Middle Ages, capital of the duchy of 
Guienne. The first written evidence of the presence of Jews in 
Bordeaux dates to the second half of the sixth century, when 
it is related that a Jew derided a priest who expected a saint 
to cure him of his illness. A golden signet ring, dating from 
the beginning of the fourth century was found in Bordeaux 
in 1854 bearing three menorot and the inscription “Aster” 
(= Asterius). Prudence of Troyes relates that the Jews behaved 
treacherously during the capture of Bordeaux by the Normans 
in 848. Although based on malice, this anecdote confirms the 
presence of Jews in the city. A document from 1072 refers to 
a Mont-Judaique, outside the walls between the present Rues 
Dauphine and Mériadec, where the Jewish cemetery was lo- 
cated. The Jewish street, called Arrua Judega in 1247 (now Rue 
Cheverus) lay at the foot of this hill (now leveled off). The 
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present Porte Dijeaux (= ijeus, de Giu) is referred to as Porta 
Judaea from 1075. While Bordeaux was under English sover- 
eignty (1154-1453), the Jews were spared the edicts of expul- 
sion issued by the kings of France, though they were nominally 
expelled in 1284, 1305, and 1310-11. The anti-Jewish measures 
introduced by the English kings were undoubtedly aimed at 
extorting money, since the Jews continued to reside in Bor- 
deaux and pursue their activities. In 1275 and 1281 Edward 1 
intervened on behalf of the Jews of Bordeaux who were being 
overtaxed by nobles. However, Edward 11 issued a further in- 
effective edict of expulsion in 1313, and in 1320 the Jews were 
savagely attacked by the *Pastoureaux. Their residence was 
authorized by Edward 111 in 1342, when they had to make an 
annual payment of eight pounds of pepper to the archbishop. 
The Jews in Bordeaux were organized into the Communitas 
Judeorum Vasconie (“Community of the Jews of Gascony”). 
It is not certain whether or when they were formally expelled 
after Bordeaux was incorporated into France in 1453. 

At the end of the 15" century, Marranos began to ar- 
rive in Bordeaux, first coming from Spain and later from 
Portugal. The Marranos were welcomed for their commer- 
cial activities, and in 1550 they obtained letters-patent from 
Henry 11 authorizing “the merchants and other Portuguese 
called ‘New Christians” to reside in the towns and locali- 
ties of their choice. They outwardly practiced Catholicism, 
and although the general populace suspected them the au- 
thorities closed their eyes to possible Judaizing. A more lib- 
eral attitude was evinced when in 1604 and in 1612 Maréchal 
dOrnano, lieutenant-général of Guienne, issued an ordinance 
forbidding persons to “speak ill of or do evil to the Portuguese 
merchants.” Since they lived mainly in the two parishes of St. 
Eulalie and St. Eloy, Marranos claimed burial in the cemeter- 
ies of the two parish churches, as well as those belonging to 
the parishes of St. Projet and St. Michel, and in the cemeter- 
ies of the Augustine, Carmelite, Franciscan, and St. Francis of 
Paola monasteries. In 1710 a portion of the Catholic cemetery 
was reserved especially for them. Their marriages were per- 
formed by Catholic priests, and all the formalities, including 
application for papal dispensation in cases of consanguinity, 
were duly observed. A change of attitude can be noted in 1710 
when the Marranos began to profess Judaism more openly. 
While priests continued to register their marriages, they gen- 
erally added a note to the effect that the marriage had been or 
would be performed “in accordance with the customary rites 
of the Portuguese nation.” 

At the beginning of the 18 century, a communal institu- 
tion called the Sedaca was established, ostensibly to serve as a 
charitable organization. Out of its funds, which were derived 
from regular contributions paid by its members according to 
their ability, the organization paid for the maintenance of the 
Sephardi communities of the “four holy cities” of Erez Israel, 
for the local poor, and for needy travelers. Subsequently, the 
Sedaca undertook to provide for the cost of a physician for the 
poor, as well as to pay for certain officeholders in the commu- 
nity, including the teachers of the talmud torah (established 
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before 1710), and a rabbi. The first to hold this office was Jo- 
seph Falcon (from 1719), followed by Jacob Hayyim Athias and 
the latter’s son David. It was only in new letters-patent obtained 
in 1723 (the previous ones had been granted by Louis x1v 
in 1656) that the “Portuguese merchants” were for the first 
time officially referred to as Jews. At the turn of the century, 
Jews who declared themselves as such more openly had arrived 
from Avignon and Comtat-Venaissin to settle in Bordeaux. 
In 1722 they numbered 22 families. For reasons of res- 
pectability and other considerations, the “Portuguese” delib- 
erately kept apart from the newcomers. In 1731 the municipal 
administrator objected to the regulation whereby the “Por- 
tuguese” Jews of Bordeaux had to pay protection tax like the 
Jews of *Metz. Nevertheless, in 1734 this official reminded 
the Jews of Bordeaux that the practice of the Jewish religion 
in public was forbidden. A report of 1753 mentions as a 
“scandal” that the Jewish religion was being practiced in 
seven synagogues; in fact these were prayer rooms in private 
dwellings. 

Meanwhile, the communal organization of the Portu- 
guese, the Sedaca, had taken the name “Nation.” Apart from 
providing funds for religious and charitable requirements, it 
also supplied the funds necessary for registering letters-pat- 
ent, for the salary of a representative in Paris, and other pur- 
poses. The “Nation” assumed the role of an internal police, 
in particular expelling paupers or vagrants from Bordeaux. 
Strictly charitable functions were henceforth administered 
by specialized associations, the Yesibot, which included the 
Hebra or Hermandad for circumcisions and wedding ceremo- 
nies, and also attended to visits to the sick and funerals; the 
Guemilout Hazadim, the association of gravediggers; and the 
Yesiba Bikour Holim and Misenet Holim, for the care of and 
visits to the sick (see also *Hevrah). From 1728, the “Nation” 
had its own cemetery (today Cours St. Jean no. 105), acquired 
by David Gradis in 1724. Burials took place there from 1725 
until the French Revolution (this cemetery was closed in 1911), 
and from 1764 in a second cemetery (now Cours del’Yser no. 
176), which subsequently served the entire Jewish community 
of Bordeaux. The “Avignonese” owned a cemetery from 1728 
on land purchased by David Petit (now Rue Sauteyron no. 49); 
this cemetery was used until 1805. The status of the “Nation” 
of the “Portuguese” community was approved by Louis xv on 
Dec. 14, 1769. The “Avignonese” constituted themselves a “Na- 
tion” in 1759, but had, in fact, been an organic body for a long 
while. The “Portuguese” engaged in financial activities and 
the supply of marine equipment, the “Avignonese” engaged 
almost exclusively in the textile and clothing trades, new or 
secondhand. In 1734 a decree was issued expelling the “Avi- 
gnonese, Tudesque, or German” Jews from Bordeaux. This, 
however, they managed to evade by obtaining permission to 
prolong their stay under various pretexts. New decrees of ex- 
pulsion were issued in 1740 and 1748. In 1759 six Avignonese 
Jewish families at last obtained letters-patent similar to those 
of the “Portuguese.” 

At the beginning of the 18» century, the Portuguese 
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Jews in Bordeaux numbered 327 families (1,422 persons), 
while the “Avignonese” Jews numbered 81 families (348 per- 
sons). 

In April 1799, on the eve of the French Revolution, 
the “Portuguese Nation” of Bordeaux appointed two repre- 
sentatives, S. Lopés-Dubec and Abraham *Furtado, to attend 
the *Malesherbes Commission, which was studying reforms to 
be applied to the condition of the Jews in France. The com- 
mission proposed that clauses be included in the constitution 
planned for the Jews of France to ensure the maintenance 
of their ancient privileges relating to freedom of residence, 
economic activities, property, etc. It also envisaged the 
possibility of differentiating between the legal status of the 
Spanish and Portuguese Jews on the one hand, and of the 
“German” Jews on the other. In contrast to other communi- 
ties, the Jews of Bordeaux directly participated in the prepa- 
ration of the Estates-General. When on Dec. 24, 1789, this as- 
sembly determined to defer a decision on the concession of 
equal rights to the Jews, a deputation of seven Sephardi Jews 
from Bordeaux, including David Gradis and Abraham Ro- 
drigues, went to Paris. Their activities resulted in a decree 
issued on Jan. 28, 1790, declaring that “all Jews known in 
France under the name of Portuguese, Spanish, and Avig- 
nonese Jews...shall enjoy the rights of citizens.” One of the 
first manifestations of this equality of rights was on Dec. 6, 
1790, when A. Furtado and S. Lopés-Dubec took office on the 
municipal council of Bordeaux. The two men also served on 
the Bordeaux Committee for Public Safety formed on June 
10, 1793. No Bordeaux Jews were condemned to death during 
the Reign of Terror, but many were imprisoned or ordered to 
pay heavy fines. 

A census of 1806 records 2,131 Jews living in Bordeaux, 
of whom 1,651 were of Spanish or Portuguese origin; 144 Avi- 
gnonese; and 336 of German, Polish, or Dutch origin. When 
the *Assembly of Jewish Notables was convened by Napoleon 
that year, the department of the Gironde sent two delegates, 
both from Bordeaux - Abraham Furtado and Isaac Rodrigues. 
Furtado became president of the Assembly, while Rodrigues 
served as its secretary. Following the sessions of the “Great 
Sanhedrin” (see French *Sanhedrin), held in 1807, Bordeaux 
became the seat of a Consistory whose jurisdiction extended 
over ten departments, with 3,713 members. Abraham Andrade 
was appointed chief rabbi. The private prayer rooms were re- 
placed by a large synagogue (Rue Causserouge), inaugurated 
on May 14, 1812, and partly destroyed by fire in 1873. Of the 
12 members of the municipal council in 1830, two were Jews: 
Camille Lopés-Dubec and Joseph Rodrigues. Lopés-Dubec 
was also one of the 15 deputies elected from the department 
of the Gironde to the National Assembly in 1848. In the mid- 
19" century, Jewish institutions in Bordeaux included a school 
for boys and girls, a trade school, and a talmud torah. In the 
second half of the 19" century, many Jews sat on the general 
council of the department, on the municipal council, and in 
the chamber of commerce. Adrien Léon was elected to the 
National Assembly in 1875. 
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During the 19" century, the Jewish population of Bor- 
deaux dwindled through emigration, numbering only 1,940 


in 1900. 
[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


Holocaust and Postwar Periods 
Bordeaux served as a final station for countless Jewish refu- 
gees who fled southward from northern France in May-June 
1940. The town, administered within the Occupied Zone after 
the Franco-German armistice (June 21, 1940), was one of the 
most important centers of Nazi police and military activities. 
Two-thirds of the Jewish population, local Jews and refugees 
alike, were arrested and deported, including the residents of 
the old-age home. A census of the Jewish population of the 
city conducted in June 1941 showed only 1,198 persons origi- 
nating from Bordeaux or from southeastern France out of a 
total of 5,177; most were refugees from other parts of France 
and even from abroad. Between July 1942 and February 1944, 
1,279 Jews were deported from Bordeaux by the Germans. 
A monument has been erected in their memory. In January 
1944, French Fascists ransacked the great synagogue, which 
the Nazis had turned into a detention camp where the vic- 
tims of their roundups awaited deportation. After the war, the 
survivors of the Bordeaux Jewish community reconstructed 
the synagogue with the aid of photographs and eyewitness 
accounts. When the task was completed 12 years later, the 
Bordeaux synagogue (which was originally built in 1882) was 
restored to its former renown as the largest (1,500 seats) and 
most beautiful Sephardi synagogue in France. Meanwhile the 
Jewish population increased with the arrival of new members, 
including a new Ashkenazi congregation. In 1960 there were 
3,000 Jews in the community, and with the arrival of Jewish 
immigrants from N. Africa, the population doubled, with 
5,500 persons in 1969. Bordeaux, the seat of a Chief Rabbin- 
ate, maintains a community center and a network of Jewish 
institutions. 
[Georges Levitte] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L.F. de Beaufleury, Histoire de létablissement 
des Juifs ad Bordeaux et Bayonne (1800); T. Malvezin, Histoire des Juifs 
a Bordeaux (1875); G. Cirot, Les Juifs de Bordeaux (1920); idem, in: 
Revue historique de Bordeaux..., 29 (1936); 31 (1938); 32 (1939); Gross, 
Gal Jud, 111; A. Detcheverry, Histoire des Israélites de Bordeaux (1850); 
Drouyn, in: Archives historiques de la Gironde, 21 (1881), 159, 272, 5335 
5353 22 (1882), 48, 563, 569, 599, 635, 639; Gaullier, in: REJ, 11 (1885), 
78ff.; Bouchon, in: Bulletin de la Société Archéologique de Bordeaux, 
35 (1913), 69 ff; A. de Maille, Recherches sur les origines chrétiennes de 
Bordeaux (1960), 211ff.; H.G. Richardson, English Jewry under Ange- 
vin Kings (1960), 232-3; Z. Szajkowski, Analytical Franco-Jewish Ga- 
zetteer (1966), index; idem, in: PA AJR, 27 (1958), 83 ff. 


BORDJEL (Burgel), Tunisian family of community lead- 
ers and scholars. In the 17? century ABRAHAM amassed 
a large fortune in Leghorn and returned to Tunis. His son 
NATHAN (1) (d. 1791), a student of Isaac *Lumbroso, wrote Hok 
Natan (Leghorn, 1776-78), reprinted in the Vilna edition of 
the Talmud. A rabbinical authority, Nathan was consulted by 
rabbis from Erez Israel and elsewhere. He died in Jerusalem. 
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His son ELIJAH HAI (1) wrote Migdanot Natan (Leghorn, 
1778) in two parts: commentaries on the Talmud and Maimo- 
nides’ Yad Hazakah; and treatises and funeral orations. Elijah’s 
son JOSEPH (1791-1857) supported a yeshivah at his own ex- 
pense and had many disciples. He left two important works: 
Zara de- Yosef (1849) and Va-Yikken Yosef (1852). His brother 
NATHAN (11), scholar and philanthropist, published the first of 
these works and added a preface. His nephew ELIJAH HAI (II) 
(d. 1898), caid (Maggid) and chief rabbi of Tunis, published the 
second. SOLOMON, caid in 1853, had great influence on the bey. 
MOSES (d. 1945) was highly respected for his knowledge, piety, 
and authority. During the Nazi occupation, Moses served in 
the difficult position of a leader of the Tunis community. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Cazé, Notes bibliographique sur la litté- 
rature juive-tunisienne (1893), 60-76; Hirschberg, Afrikah, 2 (1965), 


index. 
[David Corcos] 


BORENSTEIN, SAM (1908-1969), Canadian artist. Boren- 
stein was born in Kalvarija, Lithuania. At four he moved to 
Suwalki, Poland, where his father, a rabbinical scholar, had a 
job with the Singer Sewing Machine Company. In 1921, he im- 
migrated to Montreal, Canada where he worked for 15 years 
in garment factories. Borenstein studied art in his spare time 
at the Monument National from 1928 to 1929 and by the 1930s 
he was exhibiting in group and solo exhibitions in Montreal 
and Toronto. 

Borenstein’s paintings transmuted the ordinary reality of 
the mainly Jewish working-class district of Montreal where he 
lived into colorful images of material and natural energy. In 
addition to painting portraits of his family, Montreal Yiddish 
poets, and other artists, during the 1940s Borenstein began 
to concentrate on landscape. His paintings of rural Quebec 
transformed the Laurentian villages into idealized images of 
town life reminiscent of his memories of the shtetls of East- 
ern Europe. In his landscapes, Borenstein’s focus was on how 
the landscape was changed by the sun and wind, as well as on 
autumnal hues and seasonal aspects such as the color and tex- 
ture of ice and snow. Borenstein believed that the earth was a 
cosmic manifestation reflected in individual consciousness, 
where even the simplest forms of nature could speak directly 
to the artist. “Art,” he said, “is my religion. Just as one prays, 
so does one paint - for spiritual satisfaction” 

Borenstein became an antiquarian dealer who played a 
pivotal role in developing the first public collection of Judaic 
ceremonial objects in Canada. This collection is today housed 
in the Aron Museum located at Temple Emanu-El-Beth Sho- 
lom in Montreal. The Colours of My Father: A Portrait of Sam 
Borenstein (1991) was an animated film by his daughter, Joyce 
Borenstein, and produced by the National Film Board of Can- 
ada and Imageries Inc. The film won nine international awards 
and was nominated for an Academy Award. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Lerner, Sam Borenstein (2004); W. Kuhns 
and L. Rosshandler, Sam Borenstein (1978). 


[Loren Lerner (24 ed.)] 
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BORGE, VICTOR (originally Borge Rosenbaum; 1909- 
2000), Danish-U.S. satirical comedian. Born in Copenha- 
gen, Borge was the youngest of five sons of the musicians 
Frederikke and Bernhard Rosenbaum. His father played first 
violin with the Royal Danish Philharmonic Orchestra for 35 
years and his mother, a pianist, began teaching her son to play 
the piano when he was three. Recognized as a child prodigy, 
Borge was awarded a full scholarship to the Royal Danish 
Academy of Music at the age of nine. He debuted profession- 
ally by the age of 13. He made his debut as a comedian at 23. 

During the 1930s Borge became one of Scandinavia’s 
most popular artists, developing a unique blend of humor and 
music. He toured Europe extensively, and by the late 1930s had 
incorporated anti-Nazi humor into his act. Hitler placed him 
at the top of his personal list of Enemies of the Fatherland. 
When the Germans invaded Denmark in 1940, Borge was on 
a concert tour in Sweden with his American-born wife, Elsie, 
and they fled to Finland. Through Elsie’s American citizen- 
ship, the Borges secured one of the last places aboard the last 
passenger ship to leave Europe before World War 11, and they 
escaped to America. 

In the United States, Borge learned English by watching 
movies and memorizing the dialogue. He was soon featured 
on Bing Crosby’s radio program Kraft Music Hall. 

Borge created the classic routine known as “phonetic 
punctuation,’ in which he inserted bizarre vocal sounds into 
his monologue to indicate commas, periods, and question 
marks. Another comedic caper was to slide off the piano bench 
when he first sat down to play. Affectionately referred to as 
the “Great Dane,” Borge took his blend of classical music and 
comedy on the road, appearing in nightclubs, concert halls, 
and New York’s Carnegie Hall. In 1946 he hosted nBc Radio’ 
‘The Victor Borge Show and by 1948 was a frequent guest on Ed 
Sullivan’s radio show Toast of the Town. In 1953 Borge launched 
his one-man Broadway show Comedy in Music, which ran 
until 1956. With 849 performances, the show was entered in 
The Guinness Book of World Records as the Longest-Running 
One-Man Show. 

Borge made his television debut on The Ed Sullivan Show 
in 1949 and appeared often on the highly rated variety pro- 
gram. He later hosted his own Tv comedy-variety program, 
‘The Victor Borge Show (1951). He was a guest on many other 
TV shows as well, hosted by such entertainers as Dean Martin, 
Andy Williams, and Johnny Carson. In 1956 Borge was nomi- 
nated for an Emmy for Best Specialty Act but was bested by 
pantomime legend Marcel *Marceau. In a more serious vein, 
Borge also performed as soloist and conductor with many 
leading symphony orchestras. In 1998 he conducted the Royal 
Danish Philharmonic Orchestra in a Royal Command Perfor- 
mance of Mozart’s The Magic Flute. 

Dedicated to noble causes, Borge was active in the civil 
rights movement. In 1963 he and Richard Netter created the 
Thanks To Scandinavia Scholarship Fund in recognition of 
the Scandinavian citizens who risked their lives to save thou- 
sands of Jews during the Holocaust. The multimillion-dollar 
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fund brought more than a thousand Scandinavian students 
and scientists to the United States to study and conduct re- 
search. Borge was awarded a Medal of Honor by the Statue of 
Liberty Centennial Committee; he was knighted by Denmark, 
Finland, Iceland, Norway, and Sweden; and he was honored 
by the United States Congress and the United Nations. In 1991 
he received the Humor Project’s International Humor Trea- 
sure award, and in 2000 was the first person selected for the 
Kennedy Center Honors. 

Borge released a number of recordings and video pro- 
grams, including The Best of Victor Borge, a collection of his 
classic routines. It sold three million copies worldwide dur- 
ing its first year. 

Borge co-wrote several books with Robert Sherman, 
among them My Favorite Intermissions (1971), Victor Borge’s 
My Favorite Comedies in Music (1980), and Borge’s Musical 
Briefs (1982). 

[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


BORGHI, LAMBERTO (1907-2000), Italian educator and 
author. Born in Leghorn, Borghi studied at the University of 
Pisa. He went to the US. as a refugee in 1938. In 1948 he re- 
turned to Italy to fill the chair of pedagogy at the Universities 
of Pisa, Palermo, and Turin. From 1954 until 1982 he was full 
professor at the University of Florence and directed its Insti- 
tute of Pedagogy. Borghi showed a keen interest in compara- 
tive education and wrote extensively on Italian education. He 
was the most famous follower of John Dewey’s methodology, 
focusing his attention on democratic and lay pedagogy. In 
two of his books, Educazione e autorita nell’Italia moderna 
(1951) and Educazione e scuola nell’ Italia doggi (1958), he 
discussed the nature and problems of the Italian educational 
system, including education in the arts and sciences and the 
limitations imposed by inherited social and economic status 
on educational opportunities. His books include Umanismo 
e concezione religiosa in Erasmus di Rotterdam (1936); Educa- 
tion in the U.S.A. (1949); John Dewey e il pensiero pedagogico 
contemporaneo negli Stati Uniti (1951; Eng. tr., 1952); Saggi di 
psicologia delleducazione (1951); Il fondamento dell’ educazi- 
one attiva (1952); Il metodo dei progetti (1952); Leducazione e 
i suoi problemi (1953); Lideale educative di John Dewey (1955); 
and Educazione e sviluppo sociale (1962). His last work, Edu- 
care alla liberta (1992), is a synthesis of his theories and an 
anthology of European and American essays on the topic of 
education. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.Z.F. Bereday, Comparative Method in 
Education (1964), 210. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Fofi, La citta e la 
scuola (2000). 


[Ernest Schwarcz / Federica Francesconi (2"4 ed.)] 


BORGIL, ABRAHAM BEN AZIZ (d. 15952), Turkish rab- 
binical scholar. Borgil studied in Salonika for many years un- 
der Samuel b. Moses *Medina, later becoming head of the 
yeshivah of Nikopol (Bulgaria), where he employed a unique 
approach to the teaching of Talmud. His yeshivah became fa- 
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mous and the city became a center of talmudic studies. Bor- 
gil’s novellae on tractates Bava Kamma, Bava Mezia, Ketubbot, 
and Kiddushin were published under the title Lehem Abbirim 
(Venice, 1605); the novellae on Yevamot, which are attributed 
to him, are probably not his. His novellae on Hullin are extant 
in manuscript (Moscow, Guenzburg Ms. no. 125). In his novel- 
lae, Borgil does not cite his contemporaries or rishonim but 
bases himself, for the most part, upon the tosafists, and, to a 
certain extent, upon Rashi. It was Borgil’s practice to refer to 
manuscripts of the Talmud for text verification. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Benayahu, in: Sefer ha-Yovel le-Hanokh 
Albeck (1963), 71-80. 


BORINSTEIN, LOUIS J. (1881-1972), U.S. merchant and 
civic leader. Borinstein was born in Indianapolis, Indiana. 
He entered business there and became a partner in the A. 
Borinstein wholesale iron company in 1920. In 1924 he be- 
came vice president of the Indianapolis Machinery and Supply 
Company. Active in civic affairs, Borinstein was president of 
the Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce (1931-36), National 
Recovery Administration chairman for Indianapolis, and a 
member of several state and municipal commissions. A pres- 
ident of his Bnai Brith lodge (1917-18), Borinstein directed 
the Jewish Welfare Fund and managed Indiana campaigns 
of the United Jewish Appeal and the American Jewish Joint 
Distribution Committee. He served as a trustee of the Cleve- 
land Orphan Home (from 1919) and director of the National 


Hospital in Denver. 
[Edward L. Greenstein] 


BORIS, RUTHANNA (1918- _), U.S. dancer and choreog- 
rapher. Boris studied ballet at the Metropolitan opera bal- 
let school where she made her debut in Carmen, in 1935, and 
was prima ballerina from 1937 to 1942. She performed a wide 
range of classical and contemporary ballet roles as soloist and 
principal dancer for the Ballets Russes (1943-1950) and also 
choreographed for them Cirque des deux (1947) and Quelques 
fleurs (1948). Her choreography, showing a gift for comedy, in- 
cluded Cakewalk (1951), created for the New York City Ballet, 
and she danced for the Broadway musical Two on the Aisle. 
She was director of the Royal Winnipeg Ballet, 1956-1957, 
and from 1965 she was professor of dance at the University 
of Washington. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: International Encyclopedia of Dance, vol. 1 


(1998), 498. 
[Amnon Shiloah (2"4 ed.)] 


BORISLAV (Pol. Boryslaw), city in Ukraine (until 1939, Gali- 
cia, Poland). Borislav, which at the end of the 19» century was 
nicknamed the “California of Galicia? in 1920 supplied 75% of 
the oil in Poland. The industry was pioneered by Jews. Around 
1880 the numerous wells they founded employed about 3,000 
Jewish workers from Borislav and the vicinity. At this time, 
large Austrian and foreign banks, subsidizing modern tech- 
niques, began to squeeze out smaller enterprises and Jewish 
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labor, although a number of wells were still Jewish-owned. 
In 1898 some of the unemployed workers petitioned the Sec- 
ond Zionist Congress to grant them the means to immigrate 
to Erez Israel. At the request of Theodor Herzl, the Alliance 
Israélite Universelle assisted approximately 500 workers to 
leave for the United States. The Jewish community of Borislav 
had been affiliated with the *Drogobych kehillah and became 
independent in 1928. From 1867 to 1903 Borislav formed part 
of an Austrian parliamentary electoral district in which the 
majority of the constituents were Jewish. In 1887 the first so- 
ciety of Hovevei Zion was established in Borislav. In 1860 the 
Jewish population of Borislav numbered about 1,000; in 1890, 
9,047 (out of a total of 10,424); in 1910, 5,753 (out of 12,767); in 
1921, 7,170 (out of 16,000); and in 1939 over 13,000. 


[Nathan Michael Gelber] 


Holocaust and Postwar Periods 

When the town came under Soviet administration in 1939, 
the Jewish institutions were disbanded and political parties 
ceased to function. Jewish merchants were forced out of busi- 
ness, while artisans were organized into cooperatives. Refu- 
gees from western Poland were deported from Borislav to the 
Soviet interior in the summer of 1940. When the war with 
Germany broke out (June 1941), many young Jews joined the 
Soviet army, and others fled with the retreating Soviet authori- 
ties. The town fell to the Germans on July 1, 1941, and the fol- 
lowing day the Ukrainians staged a pogrom against the Jew- 
ish community, killing more than 300 Jews. A *Judenrat was 
set up, headed by Michael Herz. The first Aktion took place 
on November 29-30, 1941, when 1,500 Jews were murdered 
in the forests of two neighboring villages. The following win- 
ter (1941-42), hunger and disease made inroads on the Jewish 
community. In 1942 able-bodied Jews were sent to the labor 
camps of Popiele, *Skole, and *Stryj, and in August 1942 about 
5,000 Jews were sent to the *Belzec death camp. Two sepa- 
rate ghettos were established, followed by a series of round- 
ups in which hundreds were sent to Belzec. Toward the end 
of 1942 a special labor camp was established in Borislav for 
the oil industries. The extermination of the Jewish commu- 
nity continued with the execution, at the city slaughterhouse, 
on February 16-17, 1943, of some 600 women, children, and 
elderly people. During May—August 1943 the remaining Jews 
were killed and only some 1,500 slave laborers were tempo- 
rarily spared. Jews who tried to hide in the forests and in the 
city itself were mostly caught and killed by the Germans, with 
the cooperation of local Ukrainians belonging mostly to the 
bands of Stefan Bandera. In April—July 1944 the local labor 
camp was liquidated and the last surviving members of the 
Jewish community were brought to *Plaszow labor camp, from 
where they were transported to death or concentration camps 
in Germany. There were resistance groups among the young 
Jews of Borislav, but the only detail known about them is the 
fact that one of their leaders, Lonek Hofman, was killed while 
attempting to assault a German foreman. When Soviet forces 
took Borislav on August 7, 1944, some 200 Jewish survivors 
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were found in the forests and in local hideouts. Another 200 
Jews later returned from the Soviet Union and from German 
concentration camps. A monument was erected to the Jews 
who fell in World War 11 but was allowed to fall into disre- 
pair. The Jewish cemetery was closed down in 1959. In 1970 
the number of Jews in Borislav was estimated at 3,000. There 
was no synagogue. Most of the Jews left in the large-scale emi- 
gration of the 1990s. 
[Aharon Weiss] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gelber, in: Sefer Drohobycz ve-ha-Sevivah 
(1959), 171-6; K. Holzman, Be-Ein Elohim (1956); T. Brustin-Beren- 
stein in: Bleter far Geshikhte, 6, no. 3 (1953), 45-100; Sefer Zikkaron 
le-Drohobiz, Borislav, ve-ha-Sevivah (1959), Heb. with Yid. 


BORISOV, town in Minsk district, Belarus. Jews were living 
there in the 17 century; 249 Jewish taxpayers are recorded 
in Borisov in 1776. The main Jewish occupations were trade 
in grain and timber, sent northward by river to Riga via the 
Dvina and to southern Russia via the Dnieper. Jews owned 
all the town’s match factories, most of whose workers were 
Jewish. Around 1900 Borisov became a center of Bund ac- 
tivity. The Jewish population numbered 2,851 in 1861; 7,722 in 
1897 (54.2% of the total); and 10,617 on the outbreak of World 
War 1, subsequently decreasing to 8,358 (32.3%) by 1926. In the 
summer of 1920 Polish soldiers staged a pogrom, killing and 
injuring 300 Jews. During the Soviet period many Jews were 
employed in artisan cooperatives and factories. In 1939 there 
were 10,011 Jews (total population 49,108). The Germans en- 
tered Borisov on July 2, 1941. In August, 739 Jews were mur- 
dered, followed by 439 being labeled as “robbers and sabo- 
teurs.” Another 176 were murdered for opposing the creation 
of a closed ghetto, where about 7,000 Jews were packed in. 
On October 20-21, 1941 (October 7-9 according to another 
source), over 7,000 Jews were murdered at the airport. In Oc- 
tober 1943 the Germans opened the mass graves nearby and 
burned the bodies. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lipkind, in: Keneset ha-Gedolah, 1 (1890), 
26-32; Eisenstadt, in: Bleter far Geshikhte, 9 (1956), 45-70; Office 
of U.S. Chief of Counsel for Prosecution of Axis Criminality, Nazi 
Conspiracy and Aggression, 5 (1946), 772-6. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
Jewish Life, s.v. 


[Simha Katz and Yehuda Slutsky / Shmuel Spector (2"¢ ed.)] 


BORISOV, ANDREY YAKOVLEVICH (1903-1942), Rus- 
sian Orientalist. Borisov made important contributions to the 
history of medieval Jewish philosophy. Among the genizah 
manuscripts preserved in Leningrad, he discovered manu- 
scripts of Isaac Israeli and the Karaite Yusuf al-Basir. His 
works include an article on the tractate Madani al-Nafs, the 
so-called Pseudo-Bahya (in the USSR Academy of Sciences, 
Izvestiya (Otdeleniye obshchestvennykh nauk; 1929), 775-97)» 
and on Moses ibn Ezra’s poetry (ibid., no. 4 (1933), 99-117). 
He also wrote shorter articles on problems in medieval Jew- 
ish literary history. 

[Samuel Miklos Stern] 
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°BORMANN, MARTIN (1900-2), Nazi leader. Bormann 
was born in Halberstadt; his family were postal workers. 
He enlisted in World War 1 but too late to reach the front. 
He joined the Nazi Party in 1925, after having been active 
in right-wing organizations and having been sentenced to a 
year in prison. In 1926 he was appointed head of Nazi press 
affairs and deputy regional commander of the sa. In 1928 
he became party treasurer in Munich. By 1933, when he was 
elected to the Reichstag, he had become chief of staff to Ru- 
dolf Hess, Hitler’s deputy. In May 1941 he replaced Hess, who 
had flown to London, as administrative head of the Party 
chancellery, which gave him control over Hitler’s schedule 
and thus considerable power. He was active in the Euthanasia 
program, in the struggle with the churches, and the seizing 
of art work in the occupied territories. By a decree of Jan. 24, 
1942, Bormann was given control over all laws and directives 
issued by Hitler. As the Fuhrer became preoccupied with the 
war, Bormann gained considerable control over domestic af- 
fairs in Germany. His representatives participated both at the 
*Wannsee Conference on Jan. 20, 1942, and at the March 6, 
1942, conference that dealt with the fate of Jewish partners in 
mixed marriages and their offspring. According to the judg- 
ment of the International Military Tribunal, Bormann took 
part in the discussions which led to the removal of 60,000 
Jews from Vienna to Poland, signing the order of Oct. 9, 1942, 
in which he declared that the elimination of Jews from Greater 
Germany could be solved only by applying “ruthless force” in 
the special camps in the East. On July 1, 1943, he cosigned an 
ordinance withdrawing Jews who violated the law from the 
jurisdiction of the courts and placing them under the juris- 
diction of the Gestapo. Goering included him in the group of 
five “real conspirators” along with Hitler, Himmler, Goebbels, 
and Heydrich. He was with Hitler until the end, witnessing 
his marriage to Eva Braun and the suicide of Goebbels and his 
family, and even informing Admiral Donitz that he had been 
appointed the Fuehrer. He even attempted to conduct nego- 
tiations with the Soviet Union and then disappeared. In 1946 
Bormann, who was the “Grey Eminence” of the Third Reich, 
was sentenced to death in absentia by the International Mili- 
tary Tribunal at Nuremberg. His exact whereabouts after the 
war remained unknown. The attorney-general of Frankfurt 
opened a case against Bormann and a reward of 100,000 DM 
was posted for information leading to his arrest. In 1973 the 
West German government accepted the report of a forensic 
expert who examined a body purported to be Martin Bor- 
mann’s and declared him dead. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Office of U.S. Chief of Counsel for Prosecu- 
tion of Axis Criminality, Nazi Conspiracy and Aggression, 2 (1946), 
896-915; H.R. Trevor-Roper, Bormann Letters (1954); J. Wulf, Mar- 
tin Bormann: Hitlers Schatten (1962); J. Mc-Govern, Martin Bormann 
(Eng., 1968). 


[Yehuda Reshef / Michael Berenbaum (2™! ed.)] 


BORN, MAX (1882-1970), German physicist and Nobel Prize 
winner. A son of the anatomist Gustav Born, he was born in 
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Breslau and lectured on physics in Berlin (1915), Frankfurt 
(1919), and Goettingen (1921). Although he had dissociated 
himself from the Jewish community, Born was dismissed from 
Goettingen in 1933 because of his Jewish origins. He settled 
in England working first at the Cavendish Laboratory, Cam- 
bridge, and then from 1936 lecturing in applied mathematics 
at Edinburgh University. On his retirement from teaching in 
1953, he returned to Germany. 

Born played an important role in the development of 
modern theoretical physics. He developed the modern math- 
ematical explanation of the basic properties of matter but his 
outstanding achievement was his work on quantum theory 
and the use of matrix computations. He was the first to rec- 
ognize that the function of Schroedinger’s waves could be ex- 
plained as a statistical function which describes the probability 
of a certain behavior of a solitary molecule in space and time. 
He examined the problems of probability and wrote a num- 
ber of books on physics, including Aufbau der Materie (19227), 
Atomtheorie des festen Zustandes (1923), Atommechanik (1925), 
Moderne Physik (1933), Atomic Physics (1947*), and A General 
Kinetic Theory of Liquids (1949). Born was also concerned with 
the general philosophical problems of natural science, an in- 
terest reflected in his works The Restless Universe (1936) and 
Natural Philosophy of Cause and Chance (1949). His discus- 
sion with *Einstein (a close friend of his) on the meaning of 
cause and chance in modern science was summarized in his 
article “Physics and Metaphysics” (published in Penguin Sci- 
ence News, 17 (1950), 9-27). In 1954, Born and W. Bothe were 
awarded the Nobel Prize for physics for their work on the 
mathematical basis of quantum mechanics. Eight of Born’s 
essays, revealing his enduring interest in the ethical problems 
underlying man’s vast increase in power through science, were 
published in 1968 as My Life and My Views. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Vogel, Physik und Philosophie bei Max 
Born (1968). 

[Maurice Goldsmith] 


BORNFRIEND, JACOB (Jakub Bauernfreund; 1904-1976), 
painter. Bornfriend was born in a Slovak village. Exposed to 
the art movements of the period between the two world wars, 
Bornfriend tried and then abandoned impressionism, cub- 
ism, and surrealism. He attained a fair standard in each with- 
out finding an individual style. In 1939 Bornfriend escaped 
to England and worked in factories for six years. He returned 
to his easel with a personality of his own, combining the for- 
mal influence of Picasso with the spiritual influence of Jankel 
*Adler. Bornfriend retained the warmth and bright colors of 
his early life, combining a sense of strict laws of form with a 
deep feeling for human pathos. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Garrett, in: Studio, 145 (1953), 160-3; Roth, 
Art, 831-3. 
[Avigdor Dagan] 


BORNSTEIN, ELI (1922— ), Canadian artist. Born in Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, Bornstein studied in the United States 
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and with Fernand Léger in Paris. He went to Canada in 1950, 
and later became head of the department of art at the Univer- 
sity of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon. Bornstein headed the struc- 
turist school, which was centered in Saskatoon, and edited 
its magazine The Structurist. The structurists created a pure, 
geometric abstract form of art which they felt to be a devel- 
opment of the tradition of Cézanne and the cubists. Their fa- 
vorite art form was the structurist relief, “a new synthesis of 
the color of painting and the actual form and space of sculp- 
ture.” Bornstein received many commissions to execute such 
reliefs for public buildings and created one in five parts for 
an exhibition commemorating the centenary of the Canadian 
Confederation in 1967. 


[Yael Dunkelman] 


BORNSTEIN, HAYYIM JEHIEL (1845-1928), authority 
on the Jewish calendar. Bornstein was born into a hasidic fam- 
ily in Kozienice, receiving a traditional Jewish education and 
studying European languages and secular subjects, especially 
mathematics, on his own. He worked as an accountant in a 
sugar factory in the village of Manishev and then settled in 
Warsaw in 1881. From 1886 on he was secretary of the syna- 
gogue in Warsaw. Bornstein’s knowledge of chronology, his- 
tory, and mathematics enabled him to open new avenues in 
the study of the development of the Jewish calendar. He based 
his theories on several documents in the Cairo Genizah, the 
importance of which he was the first to recognize. Bornstein 
advanced the novel claim that the details of the Jewish calen- 
dar, with its small cycle of 19 lunar years and its method of 
reckoning the conjunction of the planets, had not been cal- 
culated and accepted until sometime between the mid-eighth 
and mid-ninth century c.£., and not in the period of the amo- 
raim under *Hillel 11, as had been generally believed - much 
less in the first century C.£., as claimed by the German chro- 
nologist KK. Ginzel. Bornstein published “Parashat ha-Ib- 
bur” (Ha-Kerem, 1887), “Mahaloket Rav Saadyah Gaon u-Ven 
Meir bi-Keviat Shenot 4672-4674” (Sefer ha-Yovel Li-khevod 
Nahum Sokolov, 1904), “Taarikhei Yisrael” (Ha-Tekufah, 1921, 
nos. 8, 9), and “Heshbon Shematim ve-Yovelot” (ibid., no. 11). 
M. Teitelbaum’s study of *Shneur Zalman of Lyady incorpo- 
rated an appendix by Bornstein on Shneur Zalman’s knowl- 
edge of geometry, astronomy, and natural science. Bornstein 
also translated several classics of general literature into He- 
brew, among them the Polish poet Adam Mickiewicz’s Farys 
(in N. Sokolow (ed.), Sefer ha-Shanah (1900), 326-34), and 
Shakespeare's Hamlet (1926). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.M. Habermann, in: S.K. Mirsky (ed.), 
Ishim u-Demuyyot be-Hokhmat Yisrael be-Eiropah ha-Mizrahit Lifnei 
Shekiatah (1959), 137-244; N. Sokolow, Sefer Zikkaron (1889); idem, 
in: Ha-Tekufah, 25 (1929), 528; idem, Ishim (1958), 101-43; Ha-Sifrut 
ha-Yafah be-Ivrit (1927); A.A. Akaviah, in: Z.H. Yafeh (ed.), Korot 
Heshbon ha-Ibbur (1931), introduction. 


[Abraham Halevy Fraenkel] 
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BOROCHOV, BER (Dov; 1881-1917), Socialist Zionist leader 
and foremost theoretician; scholar of the history, economic 
structure, language, and culture of the Jewish people. A bril- 
liant analyst, in debate as well as in writing, Borochov influ- 
enced wide circles of the emerging Jewish labor movement, 
first in Russia, later in Central and Western Europe and the 
USS. He postulated the concept of an organic unity between 
scientific socialism and devotion to the national needs of the 
Jewish people. He thus freed many young Jewish intellectuals 
from their preoccupation with the seemingly irreconcilable 
contradiction between social revolution and Zionism. Boro- 
chov’s main theoretical contribution was his synthesis of class 
struggle and nationalism, at a time when prevalent Marxist 
theory rejected all nationalism, and particularly Jewish na- 
tionalism, as distinctly reactionary. Borochov regarded the 
mass migration of Jews in his time as an inevitable elemental 
social phenomenon, expressing the inner drive of the Jewish 
proletariat to seek a solution to the problem of its precarious 
existence in the Diaspora, where it is uprooted and separated 
from the basic processes of production. The task of Socialist 
Zionism, Borochov maintained, was to prepare “a new ter- 
ritory,’ ie., Erez Israel, through a pioneering effort, for the 
concentration of the masses of Jewish migrants. This would 
prevent the perpetuation of the Diaspora through continued 
dispersion in alien lands and economies, creating instead a 
Jewish national economic body as a framework for the natu- 
ral class struggle of the Jewish proletariat. 


Biography 

Borochov was born in Zolotonosha, Ukraine, and grew up in 
Poltava, where he was educated in a Russian high school. A 
studious youth, he early displayed a tendency toward philo- 
sophic thought and was influenced by the revolutionary so- 
cialist trends of his period. Like most Jewish high school grad- 
uates, he was denied entrance to a Russian university, which 
in any case he rejected as alien to his spirit, and embarked on 
a strenuous process of self-education. He gained erudition 
in various fields and fluency in several languages. Borochov 
joined the ranks of the Russian Social Democratic Party, but 
his interests in specifically Jewish problems led him, in 1901, 
to establish the Zionist Socialist Workers Union at Yekateri- 
noslav. The association, which was active in organizing Jewish 
self-defense and in promoting the interests of Jewish workers, 
was opposed by both the Russian Social Democrats (who re- 
fused to recognize the need for an independent Jewish work- 
ers movement) and some Zionist leaders (who disliked the 
association of Zionism with socialism). 

During the controversy in the Zionist movement about 
the Uganda Scheme, Borochov took a clear-cut “Palestinist” 
stand and cooperated closely with Menahem *Ussishkin and 
other leaders of the “Zion Zionists” who opposed any *territo- 
rialism other than in Erez Israel. Borochov traveled through- 
out Russia to convince the newly founded groups of *Povalei 
Zion against territorialist tendencies, which seemed to be 
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gaining increasing influence in Socialist Zionism. He was a 
delegate to the Seventh Zionist Congress (1905), leading the 
faction of those Poalei Zion delegates who were “faithful to 
Zion.” During the ensuing debates among Socialist-Zionists 
over the territorial issue, the political struggle in the Diaspora, 
and Sejmism, it was largely Borochov who laid the ideologi- 
cal and organizational foundations of the Poalei Zion move- 
ment. At a conference in Poltava (1906), the movement was 
renamed the “Jewish Workers’ Social Democratic Party Povalei 
Zion.” Borochov crystallized its doctrine in his treatise “Our 
Platform” (published as a series in the Poalei Zion Party or- 
gan Yevreyskaya Rabochaya Khronika from July 1906) and in 
supplementary articles and debates with other trends in the 
Jewish labor movement over the role of the Jewish proletariat 
and the national problem. In 1907, during the Eighth Zionist 
Congress at The Hague, Borochov participated in the found- 
ing of the World Union of Povalei Zion, as a separate union 
(Sonderverband) in the World Zionist Organization. After the 
Eighth Zionist Congress, Borochov insisted on the withdrawal 
of Russian Poalei Zion from the Zionist Organization in order 
to preserve the proletarian independence of Socialist Zionism. 
From 1907, when he left Russia, until the outbreak of World 
War 1, Borochov worked as a publicist to further the aims of 
the World Union of Po’alei Zion in Western and Central Eu- 
rope. He continued his philosophical studies and research into 
Yiddish language and literature. He left Vienna in 1914 and ar- 
rived in the U.S., where he continued his activities as a spokes- 
man for the American Po’alei Zion as well as for the World 
and American Jewish Congress movements. He was also edi- 
tor of and contributor to the New York Yiddish daily Di War- 
heit. With the outbreak of the Russian Revolution, Borochov 
returned to Russia, stopping en route in Stockholm to join the 
Poalei Zion delegation at a session of an international Social- 
ist Commission of neutral countries. There he helped formu- 
late the demands of the Jewish people and working class in 
the manifesto for the postwar world order. When he arrived 
in Russia, Borochov became intensely involved in public ac- 
tivity during the stormy period before the October Revolu- 
tion. In August 1917, in an address to the Russian Poalei Zion 
Conference, Borochov called for socialist settlement in Erez 
Israel. In September 1917, he read a paper to the “Congress of 
Nations” in Kiev on “Russia as a Commonwealth of Nations.” 
In the course of a speaking tour he contracted pneumonia 
and died in Kiev. His remains were taken to Israel in 1963 for 
reinterment at the Kinneret cemetery, alongside the graves of 
other founders of Socialist Zionism. A workers quarter near 
Tel Aviv, Shekhunat Borochov, now part of the township of 
Givatayim, was named after him. 


Theory 

Borochov’s Socialist Zionist credo was never dogmatic, 
parochial, or static; it was universal and dynamic, the evolv- 
ing product of continuous inquiry and study. In an attempt 
to analyze the Jewish situation and its problem along Marx- 
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ist ideological and methodological lines, Borochov sought 
to probe “beyond the cultural and spiritual manifestations 
and to examine the deeper concealed foundations of the Jew- 
ish problem.” The root of the problem, Borochov said, was 
the divorce of the Jewish people from its homeland. He con- 
sidered a people “without a country, without an independent 
economic basis, and trapped in alien economic relations” to 
be a powerless national minority. The Diaspora was respon- 
sible for the fact that the “social physiology of the Jewish peo- 
ple is organically sick” It created the historic conditions in 
which Jewry was torn between the process of assimilation into, 
and the isolation from, the host society. The Diaspora had thus 
divided Jewry’s strength, and, because of the ultimate preva- 
lence of “alienating forces,” exacerbated the tension between 
Jews and their non-Jewish neighbors. The growing Jewish 
migration, while providing relief, was also testimony to Jew- 
ry’s prolonged and aching conflict between ends and avail- 
able means. The Jewish worker in the Diaspora occupied a 
particularly anomalous position. Since he lived in an econ- 
omy in which petty, backward production predominated and 
was denied work in the modern, heavy industry, he had a 
narrow labor front and an abnormal, insufficient “strategic 
base” for his class struggle. As long as the Jewish economy 
was detached from those vital branches of production, which 
are “the axis of the historical wheel,” the proletarization of 
the Jews would continue to be a slow, stunted, and uneven 
process. 

In defining the Jewish problem, Borochoy, while keenly 
aware of the constant threat of antisemitic outbursts in the 
Diaspora, never designated antisemitism as the fundamental 
basis or motivation of Zionism. He chose to view the whole 
of the Diaspora as a social aberration, reducing the Jews to 
a permanent state of economic inferiority and political help- 
lessness. Thus, when proposing a solution to the problem, 
Borochov refused to believe that civil emancipation in the 
Diaspora, whether in a capitalist or socialist society, could, in 
itself, solve the Jewish problem. “Even when the State of Free- 
dom will be established - and counterrevolution will be only a 
memory - the Jewish problem will still have to wait a long time 
for a specific answer.” Assimilation, which Borochov attacked 
both theoretically and practically, was no less an anathema, 
whether in its bourgeois inception or in later socialist forms. 
The origins of assimilation - the mute antagonism between 
the successful individual and his miserable people - made it 
morally suspect, and an objective impossibility - the insur- 
mountable objection of non-Jewish society —- made it a dan- 
gerous daydream. Instead, the solution Borochov envisaged 
was a unique one, addressed to the particular needs of the 
Jews: only auto-emancipation, i.e., national self-liberation, 
could restore “to Jewish existence a healthy socio-economic 
basis, which is the keystone of national existence and national 
culture and the basis for a fruitful class struggle and social- 
ist transformation of national life.’ This, he believed, was the 
Jewish people's particular road to socialist internationalism, a 
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development which would herald the inevitable exodus from 
the Diaspora. 

For Borochovy, the Jewish renaissance and socialism were 
necessarily mutually interrelated, since Zionism and social- 
ism together served the same purpose —- making Jewish life 
productive again. Zionism was necessary because Jewish mi- 
gratory movements disperse the Jewish masses into existing 
societies and economies, thus continuing the traditional Di- 
aspora, instead of concentrating them in their own new ter- 
ritory. The first task, therefore, was to create the conditions 
necessary for an independent, sovereign national life, through 
a new trend in Jewish migration toward a new territory. The 
territory in question was destined to be Erez Israel, Borochov 
said, for “the general pattern of Jewish dynamism” leads to- 
ward an ever-increasing “elemental” (stychic) migration to 
Erez Israel. But this “elemental” mass migration (both his fol- 
lowers and opponents differed over the exact implications of 
the term) was the culmination of an enterprise which was to 
evolve from an initial pioneering stage in Erez Israel. Thus, a 
positive, socialist, yearning for a pioneering way of life had to 
precede the mere recognition of the negative motives for an 
exodus from the Diaspora. This was the first task - the historic 
national mission - that Borochov assigned to the Jewish work- 
ing class in the realization of Zionism. The Jewish worker was 
to be a “pioneer of the Jewish future,” builder of the road to a 
territorial homeland for the whole Jewish people. 

During his contact with the Jewish population in West- 
ern Europe and in the U.S., Borochov broadened many of his 
earlier concepts. Thus, Erez Israel was to be not merely a stra- 
tegic base for the class struggle of the Jewish proletariat, but 
a home for the entire Jewish people. Borochov, increasingly 
aware of the common fate of world Jewry and the universal- 
ity of their problem in the Diaspora, also came to oppose any 
attempts to fragment Jewish history, as well as Jewish demog- 
raphy. He insisted that Jewish history was the chronicle of the 
Jewish masses’ uninterrupted sense of self-pride and will to 
struggle. He acknowledged the vulnerability of the Jews and 
analyzed their dangerous position in the face of national re- 
naissance movements on the one hand, and national-social an- 
tisemitism in Europe, which he perceived even before World 
War 1, on the other. Yet he remained insistent that future in- 
ternational developments also held out hopeful and exciting 
promises for the Jewish people. 


Literary Works 

Borochov’s literary efforts began in 1902 with a treatise “On the 
Nature of the Jewish Mind; published in Russian in a Zionist 
almanac. His 1905 article on “The Question of Zionist Theory,’ 
published in the Russian Zionist monthly Yevreyskaya Zhizn, 
decried the attempts of assimilationist Jews to reject Zionism 
and to rely on universal progress as the solution to the Jewish 
problem. Characteristically, Borochov raised the level of his 
polemics against the Uganda Scheme to one of fundamental 
principle, in his Russian treatise “On the Question of Zion and 
Territory” (1905). In it he introduced a materialist-historical 
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analysis of the Jewish problem, establishing Zionism as an el- 
emental force produced by Jewry’s plight and sustained by its 
pioneering elements, becoming the true national liberation 
movement of the Jewish people. The pamphlet Class Factors 
in the National Question, which he published in the same year, 
was one of the first ventures at applying Marxist theory to the 
national question. Drawing a distinction between the nation- 
alism of oppressed peoples and that of oppressing nations, 
Borochov investigated its expression at various class levels. 
He concluded that only the oppressing nationalism was “re- 
actionary,’ whereas nationalism of the oppressed did not ob- 
scure class consciousness. On the contrary, this latter nation- 
alism, flourishing among the progressive elements, “impels 
them toward real liberation of the nation, normalization of 
the conditions and relationships of production, and the cre- 
ation of necessary conditions for the true freedom of national 
self-determination” 

Borochov’s writings during the 1907-14 period retain 
special value as contributions to contemporary historiogra- 
phy. His thesis on “The Jewish Labor Movement in Figures” 
(published posthumously) is a penetrating and original sta- 
tistical-sociological analysis of the “economic physiology” of 
the Jewish people. One of the central topics of his ideology, 
Jewish migration and its social implications, was treated in a 
brochure published in 1911 in Galicia. He contributed articles 
to the Russian Jewish Encyclopedia on various aspects of Jew- 
ish life and history. He wrote in 1908 “Virtualism and the Reli- 
gious-Ethical Problem in Marxism” (published posthumously 
in 1920), a polemical tract against A. Lunacharsky’s “Social- 
ism and Religion.” His essays “The Tasks of Jewish Philology” 
(1912-13) and “The Library of the Jewish Philologist” (a bibli- 
ography of 400 years of Yiddish research) marked his place 
among the scholars of Jewish language and culture. Borochov’s 
literary works revealed the wide range of his sustained cre- 
ativity. There is a vast literature on Borochov the man, his life, 
and his teachings in Yiddish, Hebrew, and other languages. L. 
Levite et al. (eds.), B. Borochov Ketavim, 3 vols. (1955-66) is the 
best edition of his works; of special importance are the notes 
attached to each volume. Also in Hebrew is Z. Shazar (comp.), 
B. Borochov, Ketavim Nivharim (1944). There is a short selec- 
tion in English edited by M. Cohen entitled Nationalism and 
the Class Struggle (1937). In Yiddish there are Po'alei Zion New 
York, Geklibene Shriften D.B. Borochovs (1935); B. Locker (ed.), 
Geklibene Schriften (1928); in German the anthology Klasse 
und Nation: zur Theorie und Praxis des juedischen National- 
ismus (1932) and Sozialismus und Zionismus — eine Synthese: 
Ausgewaehlte Schriften (1932). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Duker, in: M. Cohen (ed.), Nationalism 
and the Class Struggle (1937), 17-55; Shazar, in: B. Borochov Ketavim 
Nivharim (1944), 19-40 (first pagination); Ben-Zvi, ibid., 7-18 (first 
pagination); M.A. Borochoy, in: B. Locker (ed.), Geklibene Shriften 
Borochovs (1928), 11-29 (first pagination); Ben-Zvi, ibid., 33-48 (first 
pagination); J. Zerubavel, Ber Borochov, 1 (Yid., 1926); A. Herzberg, 
The Zionist Idea (1960), 352-66; M. Minc, Ber Borochov 1900-Purim 
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BORODAVKA (Brodavka), ISAAC (16**-century), 
tax farmer and merchant living in Brest-Litovsk. A grant 
issued by King Sigismund August in 1560 entitled Boro- 
davka and his associates to collect the duties on goods and 
merchandise passing through Minsk, Vilna, Novgorod, Brest, 
and Grodno for seven years. He was granted the salt mo- 
nopoly for a similar term in 1561 and was permitted to build 
distilleries with a monopoly of production in Bielsk, Narva, 
and Kleszczele; in 1569 the Vilna mint was transferred to 
his control. These concessions excited the envy of Chris- 
tian competitors, who instigated *blood libels against certain 
tax collectors employed by Borodavka. Although the 
charges proved groundless, one of the accused, Bernat Abra- 
movich, paid with his life. The king consequently directed that 
henceforth all such accusations be made before the crown, 
and that those who made false accusations would be pun- 
ished. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Russko-yevreyskiy arkhiv, 2 (1882); 3 (1903), 
index; Regesty i nadpisi (1899). 


BORODIN (Gruzenberg), MICHAEL MARKOVITSCH 
(1884-1951), Russian communist politician. Born in Yanow- 
itski, Belorussia, Borodin joined the Bund in 1901 but left it for 
the Bolshevik party two years later. In 1906 he went to Eng- 
land and in the following year to the U.S., where he became 
a member of the American Socialist Party. Borodin returned 
to Russia after the October Revolution of 1917 and worked for 
the Comintern. In 1922 he left for Britain again and was ar- 
rested in Glasgow. He was sentenced to six months’ imprison- 
ment for incitement and was then deported. From 1923 to 1927 
Borodin was an adviser to Sun Yat-Sen, leader of the central 
committee of the Kuomintang, in China, where he was held in 
high esteem. When in 1927 the Kuomintang came under the 
domination of its right wing, led by Chiang Kai-Shek, Borodin 
was arrested and forced to leave the country. He went back to 
Russia to become deputy commissar for labor, but after 1932 
he spent most of his time working as a journalist. He succes- 
sively served as deputy director of the Tass news agency, editor 
in chief of the Soviet Information Bureau, and editor of Mos- 
cow News. In 1951 he fell victim to Stalin’s reign of terror and 
was condemned to death. His reputation was posthumously 
rehabilitated in 1956. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sovetskaya istoricheskaya entsiklopediya, 5 
(1964), 43. 


BOROFSKY, JONATHAN (1942- ). U.S. artist. Borofsky 
was born in Boston. At age eight he began studying art with 
Albert Alcay, a Holocaust survivor. Early questions about the 
number tattooed on Alcay’s arm would later influence the sub- 
ject matter of Borofsky’s art. Borofsky received a B.E.A. from 
Carnegie Mellon University (1964) and an M.F.A. from Yale 
University (1966). After moving to New York in 1966, Borof- 
sky became interested in Conceptual Art. Since 1969 he has 
been numbering his work. This ongoing project began as a 
stack of paper, but has expanded to all of his creations. These 
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coded references to the tattoos of Holocaust inmates now 
reach the millions. 

Borofsky describes his art as autobiographical. His 
dreams became source material in 1973, often including re- 
curring figures such as the Hammering Man, Man with a 
Briefcase, and the Running Man. First appearing around 1973, 
the anxiety-ridden Running Man serves as a surrogate self- 
portrait. Borofsky’s 1977 drawing Hitler Dream (no. 2454568) 
shows a Running Man being chased by one of Hitler’s soldiers 
accompanied by text that begins “I dreamed that some Hit- 
ler-type person was not allowing everyone to roller-skate in 
public places.” This was Borofsky’s first overt reference to the 
Holocaust. Since then he has readily identified himself as Jew- 
ish and often uses the Holocaust as a subject. 

His multimedia site-specific installations employ myriad 
images, including drawings, sculptures, and found objects. He 
has had several international solo exhibitions at such venues 
as the Israel Museum (1984) and the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts (2000). From 1969 to 1977 Borofsky taught at the School 
of Visual Arts in New York. In 1976 he moved to California, 
and since 1977 he has been teaching at the California Institute 
of the Arts in Valencia. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Simon, “An Interview with Jonathon Borof- 
sky,” in: Art in America, 69/9 (1981), 156-67; M. Rosenthal and R. 
Marshall, Jonathan Borofsky (1984); Z. Amishai-Maisels, Depiction 
and Interpretation (1993). 


[Samantha Baskind (2"4 ed.)] 


BOROVOY, A. ALAN (1932- ), Canadian lawyer, human 
rights activist. Borovoy was born in Toronto, and educated at 
the University of Toronto, where in 1956 he completed a degree 
in law. Active in campus Jewish life, he was vice president of 
the Hillel Foundation and founding editor of its journal. He 
personally experienced the antisemitism that tarnished Cana- 
dian democracy during his childhood. Deeply committed to 
the struggle against antisemitism, Borovoy became convinced 
that “the best way to protect the Jewish people was to promote 
greater justice for all people.” In 1959 he became director of the 
Toronto Labour Committee for Human Rights, established by 
the Jewish Labour Committee of Canada, and later of the On- 
tario Labour Committee for Human Rights and the Canadian 
Labour Congress's National Committee for Human Rights. He 
also participated in the Jewish community’s Joint Community 
Relations Committee, the body that pioneered Canada’s ear- 
liest human rights coalitions. In 1968 he joined the Canadian 
Civil Liberties Association as general counsel, serving as its 
chief spokesperson and earning a reputation as Canada’s fore- 
most champion of human rights and civil liberties. 

An eloquent speaker with an engaging sense of humor 
and abiding commitment to exposing injustices, he cam- 
paigned tirelessly for the “bedrock liberal principles” of free- 
dom of expression, equality, and procedural fairness. He was 
prominent in exposing conditions on Native reserves, racial 
discrimination in employment and accommodations and bat- 
tled to halt police misconduct, the involuntary treatment of 
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psychiatric patients, religious instruction in public schools, in- 
vasion of personal privacy, and other abuses of authority and 
human rights. Abjuring violence or even civil disobedience, 
Borovoy designed, in his words, tactics “to raise hell without 
breaking the law.” Through public rallies and marches, briefs 
and delegations dispatched to governments, appearances be- 
fore public inquiries, and above all research and presentation 
of factual evidence documenting unfair practices, his efforts 
led to improved legal protections for all Canadians. He ap- 
peared regularly on television, wrote three books and numer- 
ous articles, and contributed columns to the Jewish Standard, 
the Toronto Star, the Globe and Mail, and other Canadian jour- 
nals. He was visiting lecturer at Dalhousie, Windsor, York, and 
Toronto law schools and the Toronto Faculty of Social Work. 
He received honorary degrees from Queen’s, York, Toronto, 
and the Law Society of Upper Canada, the Order of Canada 
(1982), the Lord Reading Society Human Rights Award (2003), 
and Carleton University’s Kroeger Award for Ethics (2003). 
His book When Freedoms Collide was short-listed for the pres- 
tigious Governor General’s Award in 1988. 

[James Walker (274 ed.)] 


BOROVOY, SAUL (1903-1989), Soviet historian dealing 
mainly with the history of Ukrainian and Russian Jewry, as 
well as the financial history of Russia. He was born into a well- 
to-do Odessa family (his father was a lawyer) that was on a 
friendly footing with the city’s leading Jewish cultural figures. 
Borovoy graduated from a business college and the univer- 
sity’s law faculty, studied at the Archaeological Institute, and 
worked from 1922 at the Jewish academic library. In 1927-30 he 
worked in the central academic library in Odessa, and earned 
his Ph.D. in pedagogy, publishing his thesis on academic li- 
braries in Kiev in 1930. In 1938 he received a Ph.D. in history 
and economics. From 1934 to 1977, apart from the war and 
the 1952-54 period, when he was accused of cosmopolitism 
and dismissed, he was lecturer at the Institute of Economics 
in Odessa. Between the world wars, when the Soviet authori- 
ties encouraged the Marxist approach to Jewish history, Boro- 
voy produced several works on Jewish themes in Ukrainian, 
Russian, Yiddish, and Hebrew. Among his important works 
is “Jewish Farm Colonies in Old Russia” (1928). In his 1940 
work “Descriptions of the History of the Jews in the Ukraine 
in the 16-18'» Centuries,’ he argued that during the *Chmiel- 
nicki uprising the Jews were not only victims but also a party 
to the war, the rich siding with the Poles and the poor with 
the Cossacks, a “class approach” thesis rejected by most his- 
torians. After he returned to Odessa in 1944 he wrote about 
the Holocaust of the Jews of Odessa (published only in 1990 
in the Yiddish magazine Sovietish Heimland). After the liq- 
uidation of Jewish culture in 1947-48 Borovoy had to stop 
his research in Jewish history and started dealing with eco- 
nomic-historical problems. He wrote about Russian banks 
in the 17-18*» centuries, private commercial banks in the 
Ukraine at the end of the 19 and the beginning of the 20" 
century, and the economic views of the Decembrists and of 
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various writers and poets as expressed in their works (such as 
Pushkin). In the 1960s and 1970s he returned to Jewish his- 
torical problems. He wrote several entries, like Gretz, Dub- 
nov, Pale of Settlement, in the Encyclopedia of History. His 
“History of Jewish Public Thought in the First Half of the 19 
Century” remained unpublished. Near the end of his life he 
wrote a letter to Communist Party Secretary Yakovlev criti- 
cizing Romanenko’s “Essence of Zionism,” which was based 
on Borovoy’s own descriptions of the Ukraine in the 17 cen- 
tury. His memoirs were published in Moscow in 1993 by the 


Jewish University there. 
[Shmuel Spector (24 ed.)] 


BOROVSKY, ALEXANDER (1889-1968), pianist. Born 
in Mitau (Latvia), Borovsky studied first in Moscow with 
Safonov, then at the St. Petersburg Conservatory with Esi- 
pova from 1907 until 1912, and in the latter year won the Ru- 
binstein Prize. From 1915 to 1920, he taught master classes at 
the Moscow Conservatory, and then embarked upon a suc- 
cessful international career as a concert pianist. He settled in 
the United States in 1941 and was appointed professor at Bos- 
ton University in 1956. 


BOROWITZ, EUGENE B. (1924- ), U.S. theologian, rabbi, 
leader of liberal Judaism. Raised in Columbus, Ohio, by East- 
ern European immigrant parents of Litvak ancestry, Borowitz 
received his undergraduate degree from Ohio State University 
in 1943, with a focus in philosophy, and subsequently attended 
Hebrew Union College in Cincinnati, where he was ordained 
rabbi in 1948. Following ordination Borowitz initially served a 
congregation in St. Louis and later returned to HUC to pursue 
a Ph.D., but with the outbreak of the Korean War he entered 
the Navy and for two years served as a chaplain. At the same 
time, Borowitz worked toward a D.H.L. (Doctor of Hebrew 
Letters) degree in rabbinic literature, which he completed 
with distinction in 1952. He later became founding rabbi of 
the Community Synagogue in Port Washington, New York 
(where he remained active until 2000), and began to pursue a 
Ph.D. in religion from the joint program of Columbia Univer- 
sity and Protestant Union Theological Seminary. After he was 
appointed director of the Religious Education Department of 
the Union of American Hebrew Congregations in 1957, Borow- 
itz turned toward the field of education proper and earned an 
Ed.D. in 1958 from Columbia University. 

Borowitz understood early on that a new kind of think- 
ing was necessary which could build on the work of the early 
modern German religious thinkers, and yet take the modern 
American Jewish reality seriously. Already in 1965 he wrote 
on the transition from impressionist worship to expressionist 
prayer, representing a relatively early attempt to grapple with 
the impact of existentialism, phenomenology, neo-Orthodoxy, 
and revisionist theology. 

Borowitz’s early independent study of Jewish philosophy 
led him, with fellow student and and lifetime friend Arnold 
Jacob *Wolf, to the non-rationalist thought of Martin *Buber 
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and Franz *Rosenzweig. While Borowitz was tempted to em- 
brace their religious existentialist positions, and while he was 
attracted to their understanding of the relationship between 
the self and God, he was deeply troubled by Buber’s rejection 
of the possibility of absolute knowledge and his overempha- 
sis on the autonomy of the individual independent of any 
uniquely Jewish commanding covenantal relationship with 
God. Borowitz began to develop an understanding of the com- 
manding nature of covenant and was the first to introduce and 
explore the idea of “covenant theology” in 1961. 

Borowitz initially demonstrated his systematic scholar- 
ship with an existentialist theology of Judaism in three books 
published in 1968-69: A New Jewish Theology in the Making, 
A Layman'’s Guide to Religious Existentialism, and How Can 
A Jew Speak of Faith Today? His most accessible book in this 
area is Choices in Modern Jewish Thought (1995), which out- 
lines the development of Jewish thought from Moses *Men- 
delssohn through the establishment of the fields of postmod- 
ern and feminist Jewish thought. 

About his early intellectual inquiry, Borowitz wrote: 
“Instead of becoming another confirmed mid-century 
agnostic, I became convinced that only belief could now 
found, even mandate, our strong sense of personal and hu- 
man values.” Given the crises of values and lack of moral ab- 
solutes invoked by the horror of the Holocaust, he realized 
that modern thought was deeply in need of a meaningful re- 
vitalization. 

Borowitz was particularly conscious of the impact of the 
Holocaust and the rebirth of Jewish statehood in Israel on 
the psyche of American Jews, yet unlike other modern Jew- 
ish thinkers who put these events at the center of their sys- 
tems, Borowitz began a lengthy process of developing a theol- 
ogy that was uniquely American and which represented their 
“pragmatic aesthetic and a pioneering, even confrontational, 
assault on the status quo.’ Borowitz has since argued that the 
pivotal issue that shaped a century’s Jewish thought has been 
a standing commitment to the “commanding power of eth- 
ics” and not any issue resulting from the Holocaust or the es- 
tablishment of the Jewish state. 

Borowitz’s commitment to human values, from the per- 
spective of Jewish texts, led him to develop his thinking spe- 
cifically about the nature of Jewish ethics. As part of his ef- 
forts to go beyond the work of Buber and Rosenzweig he 
identified, in his essay “A Life of Jewish Learning, “the prob- 
lem of a theology of ‘halakhah; of what non-Orthodox Jews 
believed that should impel them to observe more than, as we 
still called it then, the Moral Law.’ Borowitz also widened his 
understanding of theology to include the larger claim that, in 
general, Jewish theology is Judaism's “meta-halakhah, the be- 
lief which impels and guides our duties.” He candidly wrote: 
“We know we are commanded but ...we have no widespread 
understanding of Who or What authoritatively commands us, 
and how such a thing is possible ...” 

His own commitment to ethical response as a Jewish 
duty compelled Borowitz to engage in social action, which 
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for many liberal rabbis was often the most natural expression 
of a liberal Jewish commitment to universal ethics. In 1964, 
Borowitz went with several rabbis join Martin Luther King, 
Jr., in St. Augustine, Florida, at a demonstration for civil rights 
following King’s appeal to the ccar conference. After 15 rabbis 
were arrested for praying as an integrated group, they asked 
Borowitz to write up from the notes of the rabbis’ conversa- 
tion in jail why they went, which later was a front page story 
in the New York Times. 

Borowitz further developed the idea of covenant theol- 
ogy in his most comprehensive work on theology, Renewing 
the Covenant (1991). He identified a postmodern theology as 
that in which the Jewish people renews its Covenant with God 
in a way which compels each of us to live a Judaism in which 
liberalism and the categories of traditional practice created 
by rabbinic Judaism are complementary rather than compet- 
ing modes of thought. 

Much of Borowitz’s work concerns itself with the di- 
lemma of the postmodern Jew: committed to autonomy but 
necessarily involved with God, Torah, and Israel. Borowitz 
writes: “The postmodern search for a substitute absolute be- 
gan as it became clear that modernity had betrayed our faith. 
Repelled by the social disarray and moral anarchy around us, 
we are attracted by systems - which provided clear cut, au- 
thoritative direction, in other words, which offer a strong, at 
least strongish, Absolute.” “I believe,’ writes Borowitz in the 
autobiographical essay “A Life of Jewish Learning,” that “we 
come to God these days primarily as the ground of our values 
and, in a non-Orthodox but nonetheless compelling fashion, 
as the ‘commander’ of our way of life” 

From 1962, Borowitz taught Jewish philosophy and the- 
ology at the Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute of Re- 
ligion in New York. Huc-J1R awarded him the title Distin- 
guished University Professor, the first time it was awarded 
at an American Jewish seminary. Borowitz was also awarded 
several prizes, including the prestigious Lifetime Achievement 
Award in Scholarship of the National Foundation for Jewish 
Culture in 1996. In 2002 the Jewish Publication Society in- 
cluded him in its Scholars of Distinction series with the pub- 
lication of Studies in the Meaning of Judaism, a selection of his 
papers over the course of 50 years. Also among the more than 
17 books that Borowitz wrote are The Mask Jews Wear, which 
received the National Jewish Book Award in 1974 in the field 
of Jewish thought, and an extensive evaluation of the role of 
theology and aggadah in the Talmud in The Talmud’s Theo- 
logical Language-Game (2005). In 1970, Borowitz became the 
founding editor and publisher of Sh’ma, a Journal of Jewish 
Responsibility. 

In addition to his work in the fields of modern Jewish 
thought and ethics, Borowitz has engaged directly in Jew- 
ish-Christian theological dialogue from a positive stance, a 
product of both historical-political and historical-religious 
concerns. Since participating in the first formal Jewish-Cath- 
olic Colloquy held in the United States in 1965 and thereafter 
in his book Contemporary Christologies: A Jewish Response 
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(1980), Borowitz has sought to preserve full religious dignity 
and honesty in such theological exchanges. 


[Rachel Sabath Beit Halachmi (2™4 ed.)] 


BOROWITZ, SIDNEY (1919-_), U.S. physicist. Borowitz 
was born in New York. He received his master’s degree and 
doctorate from New York University and began his academic 
career as an instructor there. Apart from a two-year tutorial in 
quantum electrodynamics at Harvard University with Julian 
*Schwinger (1948-49), after which he returned to New York 
University as assistant professor of physics, he spent his entire 
academic life at NYU, teaching at both the Bronx and Wash- 
ington Square campuses. He became chairman of the depart- 
ment of physics at the Bronx campus in 1961 and dean of the 
University College of Arts and Science in 1969. In April 1972 
he was appointed chancellor and executive vice president of 
the university, the first alumnus of the university to hold the 
dual post since its creation in 1960. In 1965 he was awarded 
the John F. Kennedy Memorial Fellowship by the Weizmann 
Institute in Israel, spending a year in Rehovot. Borowitz wrote 
some 30 Scientific papers and three books. 


[Ruth Rossing (24 ed.)] 


“BORROMEO, CARLO (1538-1584), cardinal, archbishop 
of Milan. In the course of his campaign for reform, which 
had firmly impressed itself on the spirit of the Council of 
Trent (1545-63), Borromeo convened a number of provincial 
councils in Milan of which the first (1565) and the fifth (1579) 
in particular passed legislation concerning the Jews. Among 
other provisions, it was stipulated that bishops were to arrange 
that missionary sermons should be delivered to the Jews by 
preachers with knowledge of Hebrew and of Jewish customs. 
Jewish attendance at the sermons was obligatory, the children 
being separated from their parents. Those who then declared 
themselves willing to be baptized would be placed in homes 
for *catechumens where they would receive the appropriate 
instruction. The fifth council provided that those who had 
already been baptized should be given accommodation in 
homes for neophytes, and imposed a series of special, strictly 
supervised obligations on the new converts to ensure that they 
would remain steadfast in the Catholic faith. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dictionnaire de théologie catholique, 2 (1910), 
s.v. Charles Borromée; A. Sala, Biografia di S. Carlo Borromeo, 3 vols. 


(1857-61). 
[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


BORSA (Rom. Borsa), mountain village in Northern Tran- 
sylvania, Maramures region, Romania; within Hungary before 
1918 and from 1940 to 1944. Jewish communal life had devel- 
oped there by 1751. According to local Hasidic legend, *Israel 
b. Eliezer Ba’al Shem Tov visited the village. At the beginning 
of the 19** century there were nearly 250 Jewish residents. Ha- 
sidism was strong in Borsa. Many Jews there were occupied 
in agriculture, forestry, and lumbering as manual laborers; 
Jews also owned lumber mills and woodworking plants. The 
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community numbered 1,432 in 1891 (out of a total population 
of 6,219), 1,972 in 1910 (out of 9,332), and 2,486 in 1930 (out of 
11,230). On July 4, 1930, the Jewish quarter was destroyed by 
fire - a clear act of arson prompted by the *Iron Guard. 
After the annexation of Northern Transylvania by Hun- 
gary in September 1940, the Jews were subjected to the anti- 
Jewish laws already in effect in Hungary. After the German 
occupation, the Jews were placed in a local ghetto, from which 
they were transferred to the concentration and entrainment 
center of *Viseul-de-Sus (Hg. Felsévisd) together with the Jews 
from the neighboring communities in the district of Viseul- 
de-Sus. The Jews of Borsa were among the approximately 9,100 
Jews who were deported from Viseul-de-Sus in three trans- 
ports on May 19, May 21, and May 25, respectively. Of those 
who returned, 395 were living in Borsa in 1947. Their number 
subsequently decreased, with most emigrating to Israel, and 
only two or three families remained in the 1970s. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Schon, in: Uj Kelet, nos. 5382, 5385, 5396, 
5401, 5406 (1966). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.L. Braham, Politics of 
Genocide: The Holocaust in Hungary (19947); PK Romanyah, 95-99. 


[Yehouda Marton / Randolph Braham (2"4 ed.)] 


BORSIPPA, the modern Birs Nimrud, city in Babylonia, 
south of the city of Babylon and the river Euphrates, and con- 
nected with Babylon by the Barsip canal. In medieval times 
it was known as Burs (a similar form occurs in Av. Zar. 11b; 
Kid, 72a). Because of its proximity to Babylon, and possibly 
also on account of its importance, it was sometimes referred 
to by the Babylonians as “the second Babylon.” Famous in the 
Hellenistic period for its school of astrologers (Strabo, 16:1,7 
(739); cf. also Jos., Apion, 1:151f.), it had, as late as talmudic 
times, a temple dedicated to Nebo, the deity of the city, which 
was enumerated among the “five temples appointed for idol 
worship” (Av. Zar. 11b). The sages held the ruins of the tower at 
Borsippa to be those of the Tower of Babel (Sanh. 109a; Gen. 
R. 38:11) and the contemporary Babylon to be located on the 
site of the ancient Borsippa (Shab. 36a; Suk. 34a). Benjamin 
of Tudela, who visited the place, relates: “From there (i.e., 
Hillah which is near Babylon) it is four miles to the Tower 
of Babel, which was built of bricks by the generation whose 
language was confounded.... The length of its foundation is 
about two miles, the breadth of the tower is about forty cu- 
bits, and the length thereof two hundred cubits. At every ten 
cubits’ distance there are slopes which go around the tower, 
by which one can ascend to the top. One can see from there 
a view twenty miles in extent, as the land is level. There fell 
fire from heaven into the midst of the tower, which split to its 
very depths.” In talmudic times Borsippa had an important 
Jewish population with the most distinguished genealogy of 
all the Babylonian Jews (Kid. 72a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Koldewey, Die Tempel yon Babylon und 
Borsippa (1911); idem, Das wiedererstehende Babylon (1913); F. Hom- 
mel, Grundriss der Geographie und Geschichte des alten Orients (1926); 
J. Obermeyer, Landschaft Babylonien (1929), 314-5. 

[Yehoshua M. Grintz] 
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BORSOOK, HENRY (1897-1984), U.S. biochemist. He was 
born in London. After working at the University of Toronto 
until 1929, Borsook went to the California Institute of Technol- 
ogy, becoming professor of biochemistry there in 1935. Dur- 
ing World War 11 he served on the War Production Board, 
the Committee on Nutrition in Industry of the National Re- 
search Council, the War Food Administration, and the Food 
and Nutrition Board. His contributions to scientific journals 
were concerned with nutrition, vitamins, amino acids, the 
biosynthesis of proteins, the thermodynamics, energetics, 
and kinetics of metabolic reactions, and erythropoiesis. He 
wrote Vitamins - What They Are and How They Can Benefit 
You (1940); jointly with W. Huse, Vitamins For Health (1942); 
and Action Now on the World Food Problem (1968). Borsook 
was vice president of the American Association of Scientific 
Workers. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Food Technology, 12 (Sept. 1958), 18 ff. 


[Samuel Aaron Miller] 


BOSAK, MEIR (1912-1992), Hebrew writer. Bosak was born 
in Cracow, Poland, and studied in Warsaw. During World 
War 11, he was interned in Cracow ghetto and in concentra- 
tion camps. He emigrated to Israel in 1949 and taught in Tel 
Aviv. From 1929 he published articles in Polish and Hebrew 
on the history of Polish Jewry, and wrote essays on Hebrew 
literature and stories and poems. His works include Be-Nogah 
ha-Seneh (1933), Ve-Attah Eini Raatekha (1957), Ba-Rikkud ke- 
Neged ha-Levanah (1960; poems), Ahar Esrim Shanah (1963; 
poems), and Mul Halal u-Demamah (1966); Sulam ve-Rosho 
(1978); Zamarot bi-Tefillah (1984); Rak Demamah po Titpalal 
(1990); Mul Shaar ha-Rahamim (1995), and the collection of 
essays Shorashim ve-Zamarot (1990). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Hanani, She-Hazah mi-Besaro 


(1989). 
[Getzel Kressel] 


BOSCHWITZ, RUDOLPH ELI (“Rudy”; 1930-_), U.S. 
senator, businessman. The son of Ely and Lucy (Dawidawicz) 
Boschwitz, Rudy Boschwitz was born in Berlin, where his 
father was a prosperous stockbroker. When Hitler became 
German chancellor in January 1933, the Boschwitzes fled first 
to Czechoslovakia and then to Switzerland, the Netherlands, 
England, and finally, in 1935, the United States. 

Boschwitz received his early education in the public 
schools of New Rochelle, New York. At sixteen, he entered 
Johns Hopkins University in Baltimore, Maryland, and then 
transferred to New York University, where he earned a B.S. in 
business in 1950 at age 20 and an LL.B. in 1953. Shortly after 
passing the New York bar exam in 1954, Boschwitz served two 
years in the United States Army. After practicing law for two 
years in New York he joined his brother’s growing plywood 
business in Wisconsin in 1957. Seven years later, he moved 
on to Minnesota, where he founded his own business, a store 
stocking do-it-yourself building items, paneling, lumber, and 
assorted building items. He called it Plywood Minnesota. By 
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the time he was 45, Boschwitz had 67 Plywood Minnesota 
franchises throughout the upper Midwest. 

Boschwitz became a household name by appearing in his 
company’s attention-getting, often ridiculous television adver- 
tisements. He became increasingly active in Republican poli- 
tics. In 1978, he successfully ran for the United States Senate. 

Entering the United States Senate in January 1979, Bos- 
chwitz was appointed to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, where naturally he devoted his energies to the issue 
of refugees. Boschwitz was easily reelected to a second term 
in 1984. 

During his 16 years in the Senate, Boschwitz was also 
a strong - though not thoroughly uncritical - supporter of 
Israel. He was influential during his second six-year term on 
Capitol Hill as chair of the Foreign Relations Subcommittee on 
Near Eastern Affairs as well as chair of the Republican Senate 
Campaign Committee. A Reform Jew, Boschwitz contributed 
heavily to the Lubavitch House in St. Paul and served as state 
chair of the Minneapolis Jewish Fund. Within the Senate, he 
was well known for “playing matchmaker with single Jews on 
his and other Capitol Hill staffs.” 

In 1990 Rudy Boschwitz was challenged for reelection 
by Carleton College Professor Paul David *Wellstone. Like 
the conservative Boschwitz, the liberal Wellstone was a Jew. 
‘The race represented the first time in American history that 
two Jewish candidates had vied for the same Senate seat. 
And despite the fact that Minnesota has a tiny Jewish popu- 
lation — less than 1% of the total - the election hinged in large 
part on the issue of who was the better Jew. In a letter signed 
by 72 of his Jewish supporters, and sent out to Jewish voters, 
Boschwitz scored Wellstone for having married a non-Jewish 
woman and charged that his opponent “took no part in Jew- 
ish affairs and has not raised his children as Jews.” The strat- 
egy backfired; Wellstone defeated Boschwitz by nearly 50,000 
votes. Following his defeat, Boschwitz was named President 
George H.W. Bush’s special emissary to Ethiopia. Boschwitz’s 
mission resulted in “Operation Solomon,’ one of the boldest 
humanitarian airlifts in history; within a single 24-hour pe- 
riod, 14,000 Ethiopian Jews were evacuated to Israel. 

Eager for a rematch against Wellstone, Boschwitz passed 
up running for an open Senate seat - a political rarity - in 
1994. He got what he wanted, but lost by more than 100,000 
votes. In 2005 he was named American ambassador to the 
United Nations Commission on Human Rights. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K.F, Stone, The Congressional Minyan: The 
Jews of Capitol Hill (2000), 38-41. M. Polner, American Jewish Biog- 


raphies (1983), 45-46. 
[Kurt Stone (2™4 ed.)] 


BOSCO, MONIQUE (1927-_), Canadian writer. Bosco was 
born in Vienna and spent her childhood in France, where she 
was educated. She immigrated to Canada in 1948 and attended 
the Université de Montréal where she obtained her Ph.D. in 
1953, With a thesis on the theme of isolation in the French- 
Canadian novel. After working for many years as a freelance 
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journalist for Canada’s francophone public broadcasting net- 
work and for a number of newspapers and magazines, she ob- 
tained a position in 1963 at the French Studies Department of 
the Université de Montréal. Her first novel, entitled Un amour 
maladroit, published in Paris in 1961, won the First Novel 
Award in the United States. In 1971 her novel, La femme de 
Loth, won the Governor General’s Award in Canada and was 
translated in 1975 by John Glassco as Lot’s Wife. It is the story 
of a mature woman who reminisces about the trajectory of her 
life at the moment when she finds herself suddenly abandoned 
by her lover and in a mood of despair. Bosco has published 
ten other novels, all dealing with the uprooting of emigra- 
tion, feminine isolation, and the bitterness of existence. She 
is also the author of four short-story collections and books of 
poetry. Bosco was awarded the Athanase-David prize in 1996 
in recognition for her life's work. 


[Pierre Anctil (24 ed.)] 


BOSCOVITCH, ALEXANDER URIYAH (1907-1964), 
Israeli composer and music critic. Born in Klausenburg (Cluj), 
Romania, Boscovitch studied piano with Hevesi Piroska and 
then, in Vienna with Victor Ebenstein and in Paris with Paul 
*Dukas (composition) and Lazar *Levi (piano). He became 
conductor of the Klausenburg Opera orchestra, and of a Jew- 
ish symphony orchestra (named after Karl Goldmark) which 
he founded. In 1938 he was invited to Palestine for the first per- 
formance of his Sharsheret ha-Zahav (“The Golden Chain’), 
an orchestral suite based on East European Jewish melodies. 
He decided to remain in the country and became one of the 
pioneers of Israeli music —- songs, chamber music, music for 
the theater, concertos, and symphonies. Boscovitch was one of 
the founders of the Tel Aviv Academy of Music (1944), where 
he taught theory and composition. In 1956 he became music 
critic of the daily Haaretz. His ideology involved the expec- 
tation that an Israeli composer would avoid any personal Ro- 
mantic expression and derive inspiration from the landscape 
and the Hebrew language, as well as from Arabic. In the early 
1940s he composed four songs for the Yemenite singer Bra- 
cha *Zephira and made arrangements of Arabic instrumental 
music for the dancer Yardena *Cohen. In 1942 he composed a 
violin concerto and the following year an oboe concerto (re- 
vised version 1950) which is typical of his attempt to achieve 
a synthesis of oriental and western forms. His Semitic Suite 
(1946), in two slightly different versions - one for orchestra 
and one for piano solo - was an experiment in transferring 
the tone color of Oriental instruments to western ones. The 
composition drew from the folk music of both the Arabs and 
the Jews in Erez Israel at that time. In 1962 his cantata Bat 
Yisrael (“Daughter of Israel”), based on a text by the poet Bi- 
alik, marked the beginning of his preoccupation with the re- 
lationship between music and the Hebrew language, which is 
evident in Concerto di Camera (1962) for violin and ten other 
instruments. His last complete composition, Adayim, drew its 
inspiration from Exodus 15. This work for flute and orches- 
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tra utilizes the rhythmic and poetic characteristics of the He- 
brew text and the liturgy of Yemenite Jews. Boscovitch also 
wrote theater music and songs; his most famous song is Dudu 
(1948) to lyrics by Hayim *Hefer. His writings include Kelet 
es Nyugat Kozott (“The Problems of Jewish Music,” 1937) and 
Baayat ha-Musikah ha-Mekorit be-Yisrael’ (“The Problem of 
Original Music in Israel,’ 1953). His personal archive is at the 
JNUL Music Department. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online; MGG’; W.Y. Elias, Al- 
exander Uriyah Boskovitch (1969); J. Hirshberg and H. Shmueli, Al- 
exander Uriyah Boskovitch, Hayav, Yetzirato, Haguto (“Life, Works, 
Thought,’ 1995). 


[Herzl Shmueli / Gila Flam and Israela Stein (2™4 ed.)] 


BOSHAL (BOSTAL), MOSES BEN SOLOMON (17** cen- 
tury), rabbi. Brought to Safed from Sidon by his father when 
he was 12 years old, Moses studied there with important rab- 
bis. At age 25, when forced to leave because of a series of ca- 
lamitous events, Moses moved to Rhodes, becoming a rabbi 
in that community. His only extant work, Yismah Moshe 
(Smyrna, 1675), written after years of preaching every Sabbath 
and holiday, contains several sermons for each Sabbath or fes- 
tival Torah reading. The sermons are primarily commentaries 
on the Torah text, although explanations of midrashic litera- 
ture, which he frequently employed, are also found. From his 
quotations from the Zohar in the introduction to the book — 
where he also includes an autobiography - Moses appears to 
have been familiar with kabbalistic literature. Another unpub- 
lished work, Simhat Moshe, is mentioned in the proofreader’s 
introduction to Yismah Moshe. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Vortraege, 445; S. Hazzan, Ha-Maalot 
li-Shelomo (19687), 55b no. 38. 


°BOSHAM, HERBERT DE (before 1139-c. 1194), compan- 
ion and biographer of Archbishop Thomas Becket. Born in 
Bosham, England, he studied in Paris under Peter Lombard, 
and studied Hebrew probably under Andrew of St. Victor. In 
addition to editing the Lombard’s (thereafter standard) Great 
Gloss to the Pauline Epistles and to the Psalter, he composed 
(after 1190) a commentary on Jerome’ literal Latin translation 
of the Psalms (iuxta Hebraeos). Herbert’s work is replete with 
midrashic and other Jewish material taken mainly from Rashi, 
through whom he quotes by name *Menahem b. Jacob Ibn Sa- 
rug and *Dunash ibn Labrat; but the commentary, which is 
known from a unique manuscript in London (St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral), apparently was ignored until it was rediscovered in the 
20" century. It is said that his Hebrew studies at times caused 
him to doubt the truth of Christianity. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Loewe, in: JHSET, 17 (1951-52), 225-49, 
includes bibliography; idem, in: Biblica, 34 (1953), 44-77 159-92, 
275-98 (Eng.); S. Smalley, The Study of the Bible in the Middle Ages 
(1952), index, s.v. Herbert of Bosham. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB; 
F. Barlow, Thomas Beckett and His Clerks (1987). 


[Raphael Loewe] 
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BOSKOFF, ALVIN (1927- ), U.S. sociologist. Born in New 
York, Boskoff received his Ph.D. from the University of North 
Carolina in 1950. He taught sociology at several universities 
and from 1964 was professor at Emory University in Atlanta, 
Georgia. Boskoff’s main interest was the application of gen- 
eral sociological theories to specialized studies with particu- 
lar emphasis on power, decision-making, and processes of 
social change. His theoretical work is embodied in Modern 
Sociological Theory in Continuity and Change (with Howard 
Becker, 1957), Sociology and History (with Werner J. Cahn- 
man, 1964), and in his paper, “Functional Analysis as a Source 
of a Theoretical Repertory and Research Tasks in the Study 
of Social Change,” in G.K. Zollschan and W. Hirsh (eds.), 
Explorations in Social Change (1964). Boskoff’s own spe- 
cialized research was concerned chiefly with problems of 
the urban community and with political sociology. He also 
wrote The Sociology of Urban Regions: Juvenile Delinquency in 
Norfolk, Virginia (1962), Theory in American Sociology (1969), 
The Mosaic of Sociological Theory (1972), and Sociology: 
The Study of Man in Adaptation (with John T. Doby and Wil- 
liam W. Pendleton, 1973). Boskoff was an associate editor of 
the American Sociological Review. In 1979 he served as chair 
of the Theory Council of the American Sociological Associa- 
tion. As professor emeritus at Emory University, his realms 
of interest encompassed sociological theory, comparative ur- 
ban structures, stratification, social change, mass media, and 


lifestyle. 
[Werner J. Cahnman / Ruth Beloff (2"4 ed.)] 


BOSKOVICE (Ger. Boskowitz), town in Moravia, Czech 
Republic. Its Jewish community was one of the oldest and, 
from the 17‘ to 19" centuries, one of the most important. A 
Jewish tombstone there was thought to date from 1069. Jews 
from Boskovice are mentioned in decisions of the Brno mu- 
nicipal high court in 1243. The community began to flourish 
after Jews expelled from Brno in 1454 settled in Boskovice, 
welcomed by the local nobility in the expectation that they 
would make a significant contribution to the economic pros- 
perity and growth of the town. Developing into a famous cen- 
ter of yeshivah studiy, the town attracted talmudic scholars 
from Poland, Germany, and elsewhere. The local population 
was hostile to Jews, however, and attempted to curtail Jewish 
economic activity, but the local congregation was able to ac- 
quire numerous privileges over the centuries. It was able to 
elect its own mayor, write statutes, and establish its own police 
force. In 1565 Jews there owned real estate but were prohibited 
from doing business in the surrounding villages. The statutes 
of the hevra kaddisha were compiled in 1657. There were 26 
Jewish houses in Boskovice in 1676. The synagogue was built 
in 1698, 892 Jewish inhabitants died of the plague in 1715, and 
the Jewish quarter was put in quarantine for a year. A pecu- 
liar custom of the Boskovice community was to bury women 
who died in childbirth in a special section in the cemetery. A 
gabbai was appointed specially for the members of the hevra 
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kaddisha who were kohanim. The Jews were segregated in a 
special quarter of the town in 1727. Discrimination against 
Jews ended only in 1848. The small walled ghetto witnessed 
numerous disasters, including fires, plague, and anti-Jewish 
riots. In the 15" through 18" centuries, the Jews engaged in 
trade and handicrafts. Among the artisans were producers of 
swords, jewelry, pottery, and glass, as well as tailors, butch- 
ers, and furriers. During the revolution of 1848 Jews in Bos- 
kovice joined the National Guard. A political community (see 
*Politische Gemeinde) was established in Boskovice after 1848 
which became known for its municipal activities, in particular 
its fire brigade (founded in 1863). Toward the end of the 19* 
century many Jews moved away from Boskovice. Between the 
two world wars Boskovice became a summer resort and was 
frequented by many Jews. 

The community numbered 300 families in 1793; 326 fami- 
lies (1,595 persons) in 1829; 2,018 persons in 1857; 598 in 1900 
(when 116 houses were owned by Jews); and 395 in 1930 (6% 
of the total population), of whom 318 declared their nation- 
ality as Jewish. Boskovice was a noted center of Jewish learn- 
ing. Among rabbis who lived there were Judah Loeb Issachar 
Baer Oppenheim (appointed rabbi in 1704), Nathan Adler 
(1782), who was followed by his disciple Moses *Sofer; Sam- 
uel ha-Levi *Kolin and his son Benjamin Zeev *Boskowitz, 
whose yeshivah made Boskovice celebrated; Abraham *Plac- 
zek, who was Moravian Landesrabbiner from 1851 to 1884; and 
Solomon *Funk. The Zionist president of the Vienna commu- 
nity, Desider *Friedmann, and his non-Zionist deputy Josef 
Ticho, were school friends from Boskovice. Also from Bos- 
kovice were the German writer Hermann Ungar (1893-1929), 
who was part of Franz Kafka’s circle, the Jerusalem eye spe- 
cialist Abraham *Ticho, the historian Oskar K. *Rabinowicz, 
and the Brno textile-industrialist *Loew-Beer. Other locally 
born personalities included Moritz Zobel, the Berlin editor 
of the Encyclopedia Judaica, and the choreographer Augustin 
Berger (Razesberger; 1861-1945). The Jews who remained in 
Boskovice after the German occupation (1939) were deported 
to Theresienstadt on March 14-15, 1943, and from there to Tre- 
blinka, Majdanek, and Auschwitz. Ritual objects belonging to 
the congregation were sent to the Central Jewish Museum in 
Prague in 1942. Only a few Jews resettled there after the Holo- 
caust, the congregation being administered by the Brno com- 
munity. The Jewish quarter has been preserved, to a large de- 
gree in accordance with its original plan. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Stein, in: Jahrbuch des Traditionstreuen 
Rabbinerverbandes in der Slovakei (1923), 102-34; H. Gold (ed.), Die 
Juden und Judengemeinden Maehrens... (1929), 123-36; Flesch, in: 
JJLG, 21 (1930), 218-48 (ordinances of the hevra kadisha); I. Reich, 
Die Geschichte der Chewra Kadischa zu Boskowitz (1931); S. Sch- 
reiber, Der dreifache Faden, 1 (1952), 157-9; J.L. Bialer, in: Min ha- 
Genazim, 2 (1969), 63-154 (ordinances of the community). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Klenovsky, Zidovskd étvrt’ v. Boskov- 
icich (1911); J. Fiedler, Jewish Sights of Bohemia and Moravia (1991), 
46-58. 

[Isaac Zeev Kahane] 
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BOSKOWITZ, BENJAMIN ZE’EV (Wolf) HA-LEVI (1740- 
1818), rabbi and author. Named after his birthplace, he was the 
son of Samuel *Kolin, the author of Mahazit ha-Shekel. In 1785 
he was rabbi in Aszod (Pest district), and Prossnitz (Moravia) 
from 1786 to 1790. From there he returned to Alt-Ofen (Buda, 
part of Budapest) where he had previously resided. In 1793 he 
was appointed rabbi of Pest. From 1797 to 1802 he served in 
Balassagyarmat; he then was invited to the rabbinate of *Ko- 
lin (Bohemia), but the government refused him permission 
to settle there because he was by then a Hungarian subject. 
From about 1810 he was rabbi in Bonyhad. 

Boskowitz’ glosses on the Babylonian Talmud were first 
printed in the Vienna edition of 1830 and frequently ever since. 
His annotations to Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah were partly 
published (to Sefer ha-Madda (Prague, 1820), to Hilkhot Shab- 
bat (Jerusalem, 1902), to Hilkhot Shevitat Asor (1940), and to 
Hilkhot Hamez u-Mazzah (1941)). He also wrote: Maamar 
Esther - sermons on the Bible and aggadah (Ofen, 1822); 
Shoshan Edut, to the tractate Eduyyot (1903-05); and Le-Bin- 
yamin Amar, a commentary on the sayings of *Rabbah b. 
Hana in Bava Batra 73 (ibid., 1905). Boskowitz corresponded 
with R. Ezekiel Landau of Prague on halakhic problems (cf. 
Noda bi-Yhudah, Mahadurah Tinyanah, ow 25:60, 61, and yD 
14:45, 80, passim). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Boskowitz, Shoshan Edut (1903-05), in- 
troduction; J.J. Greenwald (Grunwald), Ha-Yehudim be-Ungarya, 1 
(1912); Freimann, in: JJLG, 15 (1923), 39. 

[Moshe Nahum Zobel] 


BOSKOWITZ, HAYYIM BEN JACOB (18 century), rabbi 
and author. Little is known of his life, other than that he was 
born in Jerusalem and apparently lived there for many years. 
The evidence for this is that when he traveled abroad, appar- 
ently with the object of publishing his work, he referred to 
himself as “from the holy city of Jerusalem.” His work, Tozeot 
Hayyim, homiletical comments on the Pentateuch, with an 
exposition of the moral values to be learned from each verse, 
was published in Amsterdam in 1764. The bibliographer *Ben- 
jacob alone gives the date as 1760. The work was printed, along 
with the Pentateuch, together with the commentaries of Rashi, 
R. Samuel b. Meir (Rashbam), and Abraham ibn Ezra. A new 
edition appeared in Vienna in 1794. Tozeot Hayyim was also 
published without the Pentateuch, but with various additions, 
at Zolkiev in 1772. At the time, Boskowitz was living at Brody, 
Galicia. He seems to have been in Poland as early as 1769, 
when he wrote an approbation Lehem Terumah of Aaron b. 
Isaiah on the Sefer ha-Terumah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset, 344; Frumkin-Rivlin, 3 


(1929), 83, addenda 45. 
[Itzhak Alfassi] 


BOSNIAK, JACOB (1887-1963), U.S. Conservative rabbi. 
Bosniak was born in Russia, immigrated to the U.S. in 1903, 
and completed his rabbinical studies at the Rabbi Isaac El- 
chanan Yeshivah, an Orthodox seminary, in 1907. In 1917, he 
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was ordained at the Jewish Theological Seminary, where he 
earned a Doctor of Hebrew Letters in 1933. In 1921, after hav- 
ing served Congregation Shearith Israel in Dallas, Texas, he 
became rabbi of the Ocean Parkway Jewish Center in Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., a congregation he was to serve for 28 years. He was 
president of the Brooklyn Board of Rabbis (1938-40), chair- 
man of the *Rabbinical Assembly’s Rabbinic Ethics Commit- 
tee (1945-48) and a judge (dayyan) and member of the Board 
of Directors of the Jewish Conciliation Board of America. Be- 
lieving in the need for a uniform prayer book (siddur) with 
modern English translations, Bosniak published several prayer 
books that gained wide acceptance in Conservative syna- 
gogues. He edited Prayers of Israel (1925, 19373) and Anthology 
of Prayer (1958), prayer books that included English transla- 
tions of Sabbath and Holiday prayers, English hymns, respon- 
sive readings, and instructions related to worship in English. 
In 1944, he published Interpreting Jewish Life: The Sermons and 
Addresses of Jacob Bosniak. Upon his retirement in 1949, Bos- 
niak was elected rabbi emeritus and devoted his time to Jewish 
scholarship, publishing a critical edition of The Commentary 
of David Kimhi on the Fifth Book of Psalms (1954). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: PS. Nadell, Conservative Judaism in America: 
A Biographical Dictionary and Sourcebook (1988). 


[Bezalel Gordon (24 ed.)] 


BOSPHORUS, KINGDOM OF, ancient state, independent 
until 110 B.c.E. when it became part of the Roman Empire. 
It is not certain when Jews reached the northern littoral of 
the Black Sea (the Crimea and the shores of the Sea of Azov 
within the boundaries of the Cimmerian Bosphorus), but Jews 
were already living there in the first century, in, among other 
places, the towns of Panticapaecum (now Kerch), Phanagoria, 
and Tanais. It appears that they lived under congenial condi- 
tions. They developed well-organized communities, erected 
synagogues, which served as communal centers, and were 
even organized in the “Thiasoi,” characteristic of Hellenistic 
society, by which they were greatly influenced. They, in turn, 
according to all indications, exercised appreciable influence on 
non-Jewish circles, and there is reason to believe that they en- 
gaged in proselytizing activity. The main source of knowledge 
of the Jews of the Bosphorus kingdom is from inscriptions. 
One of the most important, dated 81 c.z., from Panticapaeum, 
reads, “... I, Chreste... have manumitted my home-born slave, 
Herakles... who may turn whithersoever he desires... he is 
not however [to forsake] the fear of heaven and attachment to 
the synagogue [mpooevyn] under the supervision of the com- 
munity [ovvaywyr] of the Jews.” In many of the inscriptions 
there appears a formula of oaths beginning, “I swear by Zeus, 
Ge, and Helios.” There is a difference of opinion as to whether 
these inscriptions are Jewish. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schuerer, Gesch, 3 (1909*), 23-24; Goode- 
nough, in: JQR, 47 (1956/57), 221-44; Lifshitz, in: Rivista di filologia, 
92 (1964), 157-62; Bellen, in: Jahrbuch fuer Antike und Christentum, 


8-9 (1965-66), 171-5. 
[Uriel Rappaport] 
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°BOSSUET, JACQUES BENIGNE (1627-1704), celebrated 
French preacher. Bossuet was canon in Metz (1652-56), bishop 
of Condom (1669), tutor to the dauphin (1670-81), and bishop 
of Meaux (1681). It was chiefly while living in Metz that he had 
the opportunity to take an interest in the Jews. Many of his 
sermons from this period of residence in Metz were intended 
to further missionary work among the Jews. In his sermon on 
“The Goodness and Severity of God toward Sinners,’ he em- 
phasized the unhappy state of the Jews, from which, he con- 
sidered, they could free themselves only by becoming con- 
verted to Christianity. He described them as a “monstrous 
people, without hearth or home, without a country and of 
every country; once the happiest in the world, now the laugh- 
ing stock and object of hatred of the whole world; wretched, 
without being pitied for being so, in its misery become, by a 
certain curse, scorned even by the most moderate... we see 
before our eyes the remains of their shipwreck which God 
has thrown, as it were, at our doors.” The only success of this 
missionary activity was the conversion of two young broth- 
ers: Charles-Marie de Veil, baptized in 1654, and Lewis Com- 
piégne de *Veil, baptized in 1655. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kahn, in: Revue Juive de Lorraine, 7 (1931), 
241ff; E.B. Weill, Weill - De Veil, a Genealogy, 1360-1956 (1957), 24; 
J. Truchet, Prédication de Bossuet, 2 (1960), 31ff. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


BOSTON, capital and principal city of Massachusetts. The 
Jewish population of Greater Boston was estimated at 254,000 
(2000). 


Early History 

Though Boston is one of the oldest cities in North America, 
having been first settled in 1628, it was not until the mid-19 
century that an organized Jewish community took shape. 
The records of the Great and General Court of Massachu- 
setts Bay show that in 1649 Solomon Franco, a Jew, arrived 
in Boston, was “warned out” by the court, and was supported 
for ten weeks until he could return to Holland. A 1674 tax list 
discloses the presence of two Jews. In 1720 Isaac Lopez was 
elected town constable; he paid a fine rather than serve. Judah 
Monis, who later became a Christian and taught Hebrew at 
Harvard College, arrived in Boston by 1720. Moses Michael 
Hays (1739-1805) arrived there around 1776 and was a well- 
known citizen. He was among the Bank of Boston's original 
stockholders and was instrumental in establishing Masonry 
in New England. There is a tradition that some Algerian Jews 
arrived about 1830 but did not remain. 

The first congregation was Ohabei Shalom, which for- 
mally organized in 1843. It followed Minhag Polin, since a pre- 
ponderance of local Jews came from East and West Prussia, 
Poland, Posen, and Pomerania. In 1844 the Boston City Coun- 
cil, reversing an earlier refusal, permitted the congregation to 
purchase land for a cemetery. That same year, the congrega- 
tion held services in a house and in 1852 its first synagogue 
was dedicated. In 1854 a secession, apparently of the South- 
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western German element in Ohabei Shalom, led to the forma- 
tion of a second congregation, Adath Israel (generally known 
as Temple Israel). A third congregation, Mishkan Israel (later 
Mishkan Tefilla), was formed in 1858 largely by immigrants 
from Krotoszyn. Boston Jewry was small and more Polish 
than German, unlike the communities of the Midwest. In 1875, 
the Jewish population was estimated to number only 3,000. 
By 1900, thanks to immigrants from Eastern Europe, it had 
reached 40,000. East European Jews dominated the commu- 
nity by World War 1, when some 80,000-90,000 Jews lived in 
Boston, mostly recent immigrants or their children. 


Population Trends 

The earliest settlers resided in the South End, but from 
the early 1880s growing numbers of East European Jews set- 
tled in the North End. As the immigration from Eastern Eu- 
rope increased, the Jewish community spread over to the West 
End. Both these areas stood at the tip of the peninsula form- 
ing the oldest part of the city. Subsequently, the Jewish com- 
munity spread southward to Roxbury, Dorchester, Mattapan, 
and later to Sharon, westward to Brookline and later to New- 
ton, and northward, across Boston Harbor to Chelsea and 
Malden. These movements were followed by further disper- 
sion to the outer suburbs and along the shores of Massachu- 
setts Bay, and synagogues were established in those areas. 
In 2004, the core of the Jewish community was in Brook- 
line, Newton, and Sharon, but the community was rapidly 
dispersing to remote suburbs north, south, and west of the 
city. 

The substantial immigration and the subsequent disper- 
sal of the community produced a wide variety of organiza- 
tions. Late 19**-and 20'b-century Boston was divided between 
the Yankees who controlled its social, cultural, and financial 
institutions, and the Irish who dominated its politics, and this 
did not make it easy for the largely immigrant Jewish group to 
find a recognized place. Anti-Jewish violence peaked in Bos- 
ton during the depression and World War 11, partly inspired 
by Father Charles E. Coughlin and his Christian Front move- 
ment. The city was known as one of the most antisemitic in 
the United States. This changed in the postwar era as Catho- 
lic-Jewish relations improved and Jews departed to safer sub- 
urbs. Whereas at the beginning of the 20" century there was 
a substantial proletarian element, particularly in the garment 
industry, by 1969 71% of heads of families were in white-col- 
lar occupations. For a time, in the 1960s and 1970s, the larg- 
est group of Jews consisted of transient students, but by 2000 
the community had aged. It nevertheless continues to boast 
the highest proportion of Jewish academics and students of 
any American community. 


Religious Developments 

Religious reform came late to Boston owing to its small Ger- 
man-Jewish population. It developed only in the 1870s when 
Ohabei Shalom and Temple Israel shortened their services 
and introduced choirs and organs. Reform of a more radical 
kind found expression in Temple Israel during the ministry 
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of Solomon Schindler (1874-93) and was carried further by 
his successor Charles *Fleischer (1894-1911), who eventually 
left Judaism entirely. Under Harry Levi (1911-39) the congre- 
gation, while continuing Sunday services, returned to the Re- 
form pattern usual in its day and embraced Zionism. Under 
the leadership of Rabbi Herman Rubenovitz, who served dur- 
ing 1910-45, Congregation Mishkan Tefilla became the stan- 
dard-bearer of Conservative Judaism. Rabbi Louis M. Epstein, 
who served Kehillath Israel in Brookline during 1925-48, was 
among the most distinguished scholars in the Conservative 
movement. The immigration from Eastern Europe produced 
many Orthodox congregations, great and small. Among the 
more important were Beth Israel in the North End, Beth Jacob 
and Shaare Jerusalem, both in the West End, and Adath Israel 
(the Blue Hill Avenue Shul) in Roxbury. Among the leading 
Orthodox rabbis were Morris S. Margolies, who served during 
1889-1906, and Gabriel *Margolis, 1907-10. From 1932 to 1993, 
Rabbi Dr. Joseph B. *Soloveitchik, one of the leading figures 
in American Orthodoxy, was identified with the Boston com- 
munity. Levi I. Horowitz (1920- ), reputedly the first Ameri- 
can-born hasidic rebbe, returned to Boston in 1944, succeed- 
ing his father, Pinchas Dovid, who established the Bostoner 
hasidic line in 1915. 

Of some 174 congregations in the Greater Boston area 
and its environs, 53 were Orthodox, 37 Conservative, 34 Re- 
form, 5 Reconstructionist, and 45 other (2001). A survey of 
religious preferences indicated that 3 per cent of the Jewish 
population considered itself Orthodox, 33 per cent Conser- 
vative, 41 per cent Reform, 2 per cent Reconstructionist, and 
20 per cent “other” or no preference. (1995). The Vaad Har- 
abonim of Massachusetts provides kashrut supervision, while 
the Synagogue Council of Massachusetts, created in 1981, seeks 
to “promote and strengthen the synagogue, and to nurture a 
respect for diversity” within the community. 


Charitable Institutions 

The first specifically charitable institution was the United He- 
brew Benevolent Association, founded in 1864. To this were 
added the Hebrew Ladies Sewing Society (organized in 1869 
and revived in 1878), the Hebrew Industrial School (1890), 
the Free Burial Association (1891), and the Hebrew Sheltering 
Home (1891). By 1895 demand far exceeded income, resulting 
in the creation of the Federation of Jewish Charities of Boston, 
the first Jewish federation in the United States, later known 
as the Association of Jewish Philanthropies, later changed to 
Combined Jewish Philanthropies. At first the Federation and 
organized philanthropy made slow headway. Under the lead- 
ership of Louis E. Kirstein (1867-1942) the Federation devel- 
oped considerably and became more comprehensive in its 
appeal. In 1902, against considerable opposition from some 
sections of the Jewish community, the Mt. Sinai Hospital, an 
outpatient clinic, was established in the West End. This was re- 
placed in 1917 by the Beth Israel Hospital in Roxbury, which in 
1928 moved to Brookline Avenue. In 1996, Beth Israel merged 
with New England Deaconess Hospital. 
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Schools and Colleges 

In 1858 Congregation Ohabei Shalom established a day school 
for secular and religious subjects, which closed, however, in 
1863. As the community grew, many congregational and other 
schools were founded. A Jewish Education Society was estab- 
lished in 1915. This organization promoted the association of 
Boston Hebrew Schools (1917) and the Bureau of Jewish Re- 
ligious Schools (1918), which merged in 1920 to form the Bu- 
reau of Jewish Education. By 2000, it served as the central 
educational service agency for more than 140 Jewish schools, 
youth groups, summer camps, and adult education programs 
throughout the region, including 14 independent Jewish day 
schools under Orthodox, Conservative, Reform, and “trans- 
denominational” auspices. 

In 1921 the Bureau established Hebrew Teachers College 
(later *Hebrew College), and in 1927 the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts granted the college a charter enabling it to 
confer degrees. At first established in Roxbury, it moved to 
Brookline in 1951 and to Newton in 2001. 

The support given to the Bureau of Jewish Education and 
Hebrew College reflects an interest in Jewish education and 
culture far more extensive than in most communities. Seek- 
ing to “vastly expand Jewish literacy and learning and facili- 
tate a Jewish cultural renaissance,” Boston beginning in 1998 
pioneered highly innovative programs in Jewish education, 
and became a national center for Jewish educational initia- 
tives of every sort. Indeed, education - “quality educational 
programming for children, adults, and families” - became 
one of the Combined Jewish Philanthropies’ top priorities. 
The engine underlying many of the Jewish educational ad- 
vances in Boston is the area’s remarkable community of aca- 
demics who constitute, per capita, the largest number of Jew- 
ish scholars anywhere outside of Israel. In 2004, there were 
approximately 90 dedicated staff positions in Jewish studies 
at seven major private universities in the Boston area, with 
over 30 more similar positions at the colleges in Worcester 
and the Amherst area. 

Boston was an early stronghold of the Zionist move- 
ment. Partly under the influence of Jacob de Haas, who ed- 
ited the Jewish Advocate from 1908 to 1918, Louis D. Brandeis 
assumed a leading role in the movement, and his prestige had 
considerable influence in gaining support for it. By World 
War 11, more than 90 per cent of Boston and New England 
Jews supported Zionism, a record unmatched anywhere in 
the United States. 

In 2000, the Greater Boston metropolitan area, embrac- 
ing large sections of New England, was the sixth largest Jewish 
metropolitan area in the United States, including some 10,500 
Jews from the former Soviet Union, most of whom arrived 
after 1985. More than half of the community’s Jews were en- 
gaged in professional and technical work, and 40 per cent of 
Jewish adults held advanced degrees. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Axelrod, et al., Community Survey for 
Long Range Planning: A Study of the Jewish Population of Greater Bos- 
ton (1967); S. Broches, Jews in New England, 1 (1942); A. Ehrenfried, 
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Chronicle of Boston Jewry from the Colonial Settlement to 1900 (1963); 
A. Mann (ed.), Growth and Achievement: Temple Israel, 1854-1954 
(1954); Neusner, in: AJHSQ, 46 (1956), 71-85; Reznikoff, in: Commen- 
tary, 15 (1963), 490-9; B.M. Solomon, Pioneers in Service (1956); A.A. 
Wieder, Early Jewish Community of Boston’s North End (1962); A. Lib- 
man Lebeson, Jewish Pioneers in America (1931), incl. bibliography. 
Various essays by L.M. Friedman are collected in Early American Jews 
(1934), Jewish Pioneers and Patriots (1942), and Pilgrims in a New Land 
(1948). Descriptions of the life of the immigrant community are given 
in novels by M. Antin: From Polotzk to Boston (1899), The Promised 
Land (1912), and They Who Knock at Our Gates (1914); and in the 
novels of C. Angoff: Journey to the Dawn (1951), In the Morning Light 
(1952), and Between Day and Dark (1959). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
J.D. Sarna and E. Smith (eds.), The Jews of Boston (1995, 2005) 


[Sefton D. Temkin / Jonathan D. Sarna (2"4 ed.)] 


BOTAREL, MOSES BEN ISAAC (end of 14"*-beginning of 
156 century), Spanish scholar. After the edicts against Span- 
ish Jewry in 1391, a pseudo-messiah named Moses appeared in 
Burgos. A letter extravagantly praising this Moses is attributed 
to Hasdai *Crescas; it probably refers to Moses Botarel (A. Jell- 
inek, Beit ha-Midrash, 6 (1877), 141-3). There are extant works 
containing the adverse reactions of opponents to his messi- 
anic pretensions. On the strength of his claims, he circulated 
letters which he introduced with the phrase “Thus says Moses 
Botarel, occupying the seat of instruction in signs and won- 
ders.” Botarel wrote books and pamphlets in every branch of 
the Torah, halakhah, Kabbalah, and philosophy. These works 
included many “quotations” of scholarly works from the ge- 
onic period until his day, but most of his quotations were ei- 
ther spurious or copied from sources entirely different from 
those which he named. His reasons for this form of pseude- 
pigraphy are unclear. Certainly it did not stem from a desire 
to enhance the status of kabbalism for he treated purely hal- 
akhic material in the same way. Botarel lived for a long time 
in Avignon, and afterward wandered in France and in Spain. 
He used to boast of his contact with the Christian scholar 
Maestro Juan of Paris, insinuating that at the request of the 
latter he had written a number of his books. His vanity about 
his achievements was limitless and reached pathological pro- 
portions. In 1409 he composed a lengthy commentary on the 
Sefer Yezirah, which was printed in its 1562 edition. His com- 
mentary was not kabbalistic, but combined an eclectic miscel- 
lany of the sayings of others, mainly fabrications, superficial 
in content, with selections from earlier kabbalistic works here 
attributed to nonexistent sources. Apart from a pronounced 
bent toward practical Kabbalah, there is a marked tendency 
to reconcile Kabbalah with philosophy. 

Two other pamphlets on halakhah were published by 
S. Assaf and J. Sussmann. A treatise of similar type on philo- 
sophical matters is found in manuscript (Vatican Ms. 441, fols. 
175-9). An essay on the mystical interpretation of vocalization 
(nekuddot) and related lore is in manuscript in Oxford (Neu- 
bauer, Cat, no. 1947). Part of another kabbalistic work of 1407 
is in manuscript Musaioff, and a collection of writings on prac- 
tical Kabbalah (subsequently entitled Ma’yan ha-Hokhmah 
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or Magelei Yosher) is in manuscript in the Jewish Theological 
Seminary, New York. 

Many of his kabbalistic remedies are included in collec- 
tions of writings of practical Kabbalah. The contemporary 
poet Solomon *Bonafed sharply attacked Botarel’s pretensions 
and falsehoods, and hinted at his literary forgeries (Neubauer, 
Cat, no. 1984, 4, fol. 66). His fabrications have also misled 
some scholars who assumed that they were genuine, and uti- 
lized them to reconstruct the origins of Kabbalah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Jellinek, Beitraege zur Geschichte der Kab- 
bala, 2 (1852), 1-10, 79; Steinschneider, Cat Bod, nos. 6440-41; Assaf, 
Tekufat ha-Geonim ve-Sifrutah (1955), 323-40; G. Scholem, in: Tarbiz, 
32 (1962/63), 260-2; Sussmann, in Kovez al Yad, 6 (1966), 269-342; L. 
Schwager and D. Fraenkel, Catalog (1942), list 35, p. 95; A. Aescoly, 
Ha-Tenuot ha-Meshihiyyot be- Yisrael, 1 (1956), 222ff. 


[Gershom Scholem] 


BOTEACH, SHMUEL (“Schmuley”; 1966- ), British-Amer- 
ican rabbi. Born in Miami, Florida, and educated in the 
United States, Israel, and elsewhere, Boteach was sent by the 
Lubavitcher Rebbe to Oxford as the first residential rabbi there 
for some decades. At Oxford he became well known for estab- 
lishing the [Chaim Society, which grew into one of the largest 
bodies at England’s oldest university. It was devoted to spark- 
ing debate on religious issues, often by bringing high-pro- 
file speakers (including such unlikely guests as Mikhail Gor- 
bachev and Boy George, the pop singer) to Oxford. Boteach 
became a familiar figure on British radio and television. He 
is perhaps even better known for having written widely, from 
an Orthodox perspective, on controversial topics, especially 
sex, such as Kosher Sex (1998) and Kosher Adultery (2002), and 
gave a four-part radio series entitled A Jewish Guide to Sexu- 
ality. In 1999 he won the London Times’ Preacher of the Year 
contest. More recently he lived in New Jersey. 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 


BOTEIN, BERNARD (1900-1974), U.S. jurist and leader in 
court reform. Botein was born to poor parents on the Lower 
East Side of New York City. After qualifying as a lawyer, he 
rapidly earned a reputation as an investigator of fraudulent 
schemes in the automobile accident field; his findings of fraud 
in the New York State Insurance Fund led to the conviction 
of eighteen auditors and nearly 150 businessmen and to the 
dismissal of forty civil servants. In 1941 Governor Herbert H. 
*Lehman appointed him to the State Supreme Court, on which 
he served for 27 years; subsequently Governor Averell Harri- 
man named him Presiding Justice of the Appellate Division, 
First Department, a position he held for eleven years. In this 
office he won a national reputation for his judicial reforms and 
as a creative court administrator. Many of his innovations lib- 
eralized procedures and thereby benefited indigent defendants 
who suffered from inequality in the administration of crimi- 
nal justice. He fought for lower bail, reorganized the Family 
Court, and in other ways vitalized the courts’ administration 
and improved procedures. 
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The editorial obituary in the New York Times referred to 
him as “one of the lions of the law who never forgot that the 
cardinal principle of justice was compassion for all” Justice 
Botein was president of the Association of the Bar of the City 
of New York 1970-1972. 

He was the author of a number of legal works, including: 
The Slum and Crime (1935), Trial Judge (1952), and The Prosecu- 
tor (1956). Botein was active in Jewish communal life. 

[Milton Ridvas Konvitz (2"4 ed.)] 


BOTON, ABRAHAM BEN JUDAH DI (1710?-after 1780), 
Turkish talmudist and halakhist. Born in *Salonika, in his 
youth he was already considered one of its great scholars. 
Some time before 1753, he was appointed chief rabbi of Mo- 
nastir (Bitolj), where he served until his death. His responsa 
and halakhic novellae, together with some by his son, were 
published under the title Mahazeh Avraham (Salonika, 1795) 
by his grandson David di Boton who was also chief rabbi of 
Monastir. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rosanes, Togarmah, 5 (1938), 122; Azulai, 2 
(1852), 78, no. 79. 


BOTON, ABRAHAM BEN MOSES DE (154?-after 1592), 
rabbi and halakhist. De Boton was born in Salonika, the son 
of the rabbinic scholar Moses de *Boton (d. 1570). He and 
Mordecai *Kalai studied at R. Samuel de Medina’s yeshivah; 
the latter later intimated that many of Abraham's ideas were 
really his, but this claim was never proved. De Boton served 
as rabbi of the large and wealthy Apulia congregation in Sa- 
lonika; while this congregation was established by Italian 
Jews (and retained the Italian liturgy), it eventually had both 
Sephardi members and rabbinic leaders (of Italian ancestry) 
in its midst. 

De Boton was not noted for one particular field of ex- 
pertise but considered to be capable of judging disputes in all 
areas. As a result, he was consulted throughout the Sephardi 
Diaspora. Among his writings is a commentary to portions of 
the Talmud tractate Bava Kamma which appears in Me-Hara- 
rei Nemarim (Venice, 1599) as well as a collection of numerous 
responsa he wrote entitled Lehem Rav (Smyrna, 1660). The lat- 
ter was published and financed by his grandson and grandson's 
brother-in-law. Lehem Rav contains decisions that were fre- 
quently quoted throughout the Jewish world and set halakhic 
precedents. They deal with a broad range of topics, including 
international trade, taxation, public leadership, and congre- 
gational regulations as well as issues of property, inheritance, 
business, marriage, etc. A great deal can be learned from them 
about the Ottoman Empire and particularly about Salonika of 
the 16" century. The author’s style here is precise and reflects 
erudition and a mastery of Hebrew. 

His best-known work is Lehem Mishneh (Venice, 1604), 
a commentary to Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah. The Saloni- 
kan rabbi was not aware that Joseph *Caro was simultane- 
ously preparing a similar study, and when Caro’s Kesef Mish- 
neh appeared in 1575, he was careful only to include his own 
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innovations and even pointed out differences and agreements 
of opinion. De Boton had a sophisticated critical eye, for he 
examined different versions of the Talmud and editions of 
manuscripts while preparing his own work. 

Abraham de Boton fell victim to a plague some time af- 
ter 1592. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Ben-Sasson, W.Z. Harvey, Y. Ben-Naeh, 
and Z. Zohar (eds.), Studies in a Rabbinic Family: the de Botons (1998); 
H. Gerber, “Entrepreneurship and International Trade in the Eco- 
nomic Activities of the Jews of the Ottoman Empire in the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries, in: Zion, 43:3-4 (1978), 38-67 (Heb.); 
A. Shochet, “Taxation and Communal Leadership in the Commu- 
nities of Greece in the Sixteenth Century,” in: Sefunot, 11 (1971-77), 


299-341 (Heb.). 
[Renée Levine Melammed (2"4 ed.)] 


BOTON, HIYYA ABRAHAM BEN AARON DI (17** cen- 
tury), rabbi and Erez Israel emissary. Hiyya di Boton was a 
grandson of Abraham b. Moses di *Boton, and apparently 
studied in Gallipoli under his uncle, Meir di *Boton. In 1648 
he was in Smyrna, where he was a member of the bet din of 
Joseph *Escapa. His only son and his daughters died in an 
epidemic there (before 1660). Hiyya was a friend of Hayyim 
b. Israel *Benveniste and corresponded with him as well as 
with his kinsman Moses *Benveniste. He published Lehem 
Rav (Smyrna, 1660), the responsa of his grandfather. Boton 
was among those who opposed Shabbetai Zevi in Smyrna. 
After 1674 he immigrated to Jerusalem, where he became a 
member of the bet din of Moses *Galante, dealing particularly 
with cases of divorce. He went as an emissary of Erez Israel to 
Turkey and the Balkans and in 1680 was in Belgrade and in 
Sarejevo. In 1686 he was in Jerusalem, where in 1700 he was 
appointed chief rabbi, but he died shortly afterward. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, 1 (1852), 7 no. 25; Frumkin-Rivlin, 2 
(1928), 74 no. 15; Yaari, Sheluhei, 300-12; Scholem, Shabbetai Zevi, 
1 (1957); 338. 


BOTON, JACOB BEN ABRAHAM DI (1635?-1687), hal- 
akhist. Jacob was born in Salonika and was a disciple of Hasdai 
ha-Kohen Perahyah. His father, Abraham b. Jacob (b. c. 1610), 
grandson of Abraham b. Moses di *Boton, was also a disciple 
of Hasdai ha-Kohen Perahyah and was appointed chief rabbi 
of Salonika in 1678. He was among the opponents of Shabbetai 
Zevi. During the lifetime of his father, Jacob acted as dayyan, 
with the specific task of enforcing payments imposed by the 
bet din. He was acquainted with and believed in Shabbetai 
Zevi. When his father died, he failed in his attempt to succeed 
him as chief rabbi, despite the recommendation of Solomon 
*Amarillo. Jacob wrote many responsa, the earliest of which is 
dated 1658. They contain important material on the economic 
conditions of the time, dealing, among other things, with the 
guild of dyers to which he himself belonged. He made use of 
many manuscripts of rishonim and quoted early regulations 
of the Salonika community. A substantial part of his responsa 
was burnt together with his other writings when he was in 
Constantinople at the home of Hayyim Alfandari. His son- 
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in-law, Solomon Abrabanel, published the remainder of his 
responsa under the title Edut be- Yaakov (Salonika, 1720). He 
is known to have written four other books: (1) a commentary 
on the Mishnah, written during the plague of 1679 when he 
was in the village of Libada; (2) a commentary on the Ittur of 
*Isaac b. Abba Mari, a part of which was published with the 
responsa; (3) a work on the novellae of Solomon b. Abraham 
*Adret and on other topics; (4) commentaries to the Talmud 
and the posekim. A fragment from this work was included in 
his one printed book. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I.S. Emmanuel, Mazzevot Saloniki, 2 (1968), 
150-2; Azulai, 1 (1852), 86, no. 210; 2 (1852), 106, no. 12; Steinschneider, 
Cat Bod, 1195, no. 5513. 


BOTON, MEIR BEN ABRAHAM DI (c. 1575-1649), rabbi 
and halakhist. Born in Salonika, he studied under his father, 
Abraham. b. Moses di *Boton. In his introduction to his fa- 
ther’s Lehem Mishneh, he describes the trials and the expul- 
sions he had experienced from his youth. He was appointed 
rabbi of Gallipoli and served there until his death. Students 
from all parts of Turkey, among them (Nissim) Solomon 
*Algazi, streamed to his yeshivah, which became a center of 
study. Even in his youth, Meir was in correspondence with 
the greatest halakhic authorities of the day, and problems 
were addressed to him even from Constantinople. He occu- 
pied himself to a considerable extent with communal affairs 
and also took an interest in poetry. After his death, his library 
was pillaged. The few responsa which remained in scattered 
pamphlets were collected and published with other material 
by his son-in-law, Jesse Almuli (Smyrna, 1660), who added 
his own valuable notes. Meir di Boton was a close friend of 
Hayyim *Benveniste, who mentions their correspondence in 
his Baei Hayyei. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore, 43a, 51b; Azulai, 1 (1852), 
118, no. 6; Rosanes, Togarmah, 3 (1938), 197; Wallenstein, in: Meli- 
lah, 1 (1944), 62-65. 


BOTOSANI (Rom. Botosani), town in N.E. Romania. Up to 
the end of the 19* century it had the second largest and most 
important Jewish community in Moldavia, apparently origi- 
nating in the 17" century. There was a considerable commu- 
nity in Botosani by the early 18" century. In 1745 merchants 
in Botosani, including Jews, were granted the right to own 
their houses by the prince (gospodar). In 1799 Prince Alex- 
ander Ypsilanti gave a privilege (now in the Central Archives 
for the History of the Jewish People, Jerusalem) to the Boto- 
sani community granting it the status of an autonomous cor- 
poration. In 1803 there were 350 Jewish families paying taxes 
in the town. In the 19"* century the community increased as 
a result of Jewish immigration into Moldavia and in 1899 it 
numbered 16,817 (51.8% of the total population). By the early 
19" century the Jews of Botosani had trade connections with 
Leipzig and Brody, and contributed to the economic develop- 
ment of the town. A growing number engaged in crafts. The 
Christian population demanded that the authorities should 
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ban Jews from these occupations. Despite this opposition, by 
1899 more than 75% of the merchants and approximately 68% 
of the artisans in Botosani were Jewish. There were anti-Jew- 
ish riots in 1879. Anti-Jewish feelings again flared up during 
the Romanian peasant revolt in 1907. When the Jewish com- 
munities in Romania were deprived of their official status 
at the beginning of the 1860s, sharp internal conflicts in the 
Botosani community led to its disintegration and disruption 
of its activities; many of its institutions closed down. In 1866 
Hillel Kahana, the Hebrew writer and educator, founded a 
secular Jewish school in Botosani. Despite opposition from 
Orthodox circles and several temporary closures, it existed 
up to the outbreak of World War 11, in part supported by the 
Alliance Israélite Universelle. The Hebrew writers David Isa- 
iah *Silberbusch, Zevi Lazar *Teller, and Israel *Teller taught 
there. At the beginning of 1882 Silberbusch and Teller pub- 
lished the first two numbers of the Hebrew monthly Ha-Or in 
Botosani. After World War 1 the community was reorganized. 
It numbered 11,840 in 1930 (36.6% of the total population). 
Institutions maintained by the community included two pri- 
mary schools (for boys and girls) and a vocational school for 
girls. In 1940, all the Jewish men between 15 and 70 years of 
age were taken to forced labor. Around 11,000 Jews from small 
towns, and villages (Sulita, Frumusica, Ripiceni, Heci-Lespezi, 
Targu-Frumos, Falticeni, Pascani, Stefanesti, Mihaileni) were 
forcibly moved to or found refuge in Botosani. They lived in 
poverty, aided by the community. After the outbreak of war 
against the U.S.S.R. (June 22, 1941), around 8,000 Jews from 
Botosani worked at forced labor, half of them in Bessarabia, 
Transnistria, Dobruja, and Jassy. The community helped many 
pauperized Jews. Two Jewish secondary schools were founded 
for the Jewish pupils excluded from the public schools. After 
the war, when the evacuees from the villages in the area and 
those who returned from Transnistria settled in the city, Bo- 
tosani’s total Jewish population numbered 19,550 (1947). A 
few years later most of the population settled in Israel, leav- 
ing 500 families and four synagogues in 1969. The local shohet 
also served as the community’s rabbi. In 2004, 125 Jews lived 
in Botosani, with a functioning synagogue. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.B. Brociner, Chestiunea Israelitilor Romani 
(1910), 169-75; A. Gorovei, Monografia Orasului Botosani (1926), 
passim; E. Tauber, in: Anuarul Evreilor din Romania (1937), 151-573 
PK Romanyah, I, 29-39; M. Carp, Cartea Neagra, 1 (1946), 154, 158. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: FEDROM-Comunitati Evreiesti din Roma- 
nia (Internet, 2004). 


[Eliyahu Feldman and Theodor Lavi / Lucian-Zeev 
Herscovici (2™4 ed.)] 


BOTOSHANSKY, JACOB (1892-1964), Yiddish novelist, 
journalist, and critic. Botoshansky was born in Bessarabia. He 
was active in Romania from 1914 to 1926 as a literary pioneer 
of Yiddish, and, thereafter, in Buenos Aires as editor of the 
Yiddish daily, Di Prese. In 1914-15 he was one of the found- 
ers and editors of Likht, Romania's first modern Yiddish pe- 
riodical, and collaborated with Jacob *Sternberg in writing 
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for the renascent Yiddish theater. In Argentina, Botoshansky 
quickly emerged as a leader combating the influence wielded 
in the Yiddish theater by the criminal elements who were 
then prudishly called “white slave traders”; he never ceased 
to play a prominent role in Jewish cultural life there. His writ- 
ings include travel sketches of North and South America and 
of Israel. Two of his dramas, Hershele Ostropolyer and Reb Ber 
Lyover (1928), were staged in Argentina and Soviet Russia. His 
works include Mir Viln Lebn (“We Want to Live,” 1948) and Di 
Kenigin fun Dorem-Amerike (“The Queen of South America,” 
1962), both fictional travel sketches; Di Lebnsgeshikhte fun a 
Yidishn Zhurnalist (“The Biography of a Jewish Journalist,” 
memoirs, 3 vols., 1948); and Pshat (“Simply Speaking,” liter- 
ary essays, 1952). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jacob Botoshansky tsu Zayne Zekhtsik Yor 
(1955); LNYL, 1 (1956), 211-12; A. Glanz-Leyeles, Velt un Vort (1958) 
292-6; S. Bickel, Rumenye (1961), 356-60. 


[Shlomo Bickel / Alan Astro (24 ed.)] 


BOTSTEIN, LEON (1946-_), U.S. conductor and music his- 
torian. Botstein was born in Zurich, Switzerland, and moved 
to New York with his family in 1949. He studied violin with 
Roman Totenberg and conducting with Richard Wernick and 
Harold Farberman. Afterwards, he dedicated himself to his- 
tory (Ph.D. Harvard University, 1985). In 1975 Botstein was 
appointed president of Bard College (New York) and Leon 
Levy Professor in the Arts and Humanities. In 1992 he became 
music director of the American Symphony Orchestra and in 
1995 artistic director of the American Russian Young Artists 
Orchestra. He appeared as a guest conductor in Europe, Asia, 
and South America. In 2003 Botstein was appointed music di- 
rector of the Jerusalem Symphony Orchestra. 

As a conductor, he was widely known for his ambition to 
broaden the horizons of his audience while performing less- 
known and rarely played music, especially of late 19'» century 
and 20 century composers; his recordings also served the 
same purpose. In 1990 Botstein founded the Bard Music Fes- 
tival, whose concerts are accompanied by essays devoted to 
the composers performed each time. His aim was to involve 
listeners in a deeper absorption of music. 

Asa prominent music historian, Botstein was appointed 
editor of the professional journal The Musical Quarterly in 
1992. His numerous publications investigate mainly the prob- 
lems of performance and reception of music, the Austrian and 
German music tradition of the 19t* and 20* centuries, and 
the role of Jews in the spiritual life of the German-speaking 
world. His books and articles have been published in German, 
English, and Russian. For his contributions to music he has 
received several awards, including the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters Award and Harvard University’s prestigious 
Centennial Award as well as the Cross of Honor, First Class, 
from the government of Austria. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: NG’. 


[Yulia Kreinin (274 ed.)] 
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BOTVINNIK, MIKHAIL (1911-1995), Soviet chess master. 
Born in Repnik, Saint Petersburg (Leningrad) district, Botvin- 
nik was world champion in the years 1948-57, 1958-60, and 
1961-63. He received the Soviet title of Grand Master in 1935 
and International Grand Master in 1945. He graduated as a 
doctor of technical sciences in the field of electricity, distin- 
guished himself in this field, and was decorated by the Soviet 
government at the end of World War 11. In 1931, 1933, 1939, 
1944, 1945, and 1952 he was champion of the Soviet Union. 
Botvinik created the so-called scientific school of preparation 
for chess tournaments and brought the method to perfection. 
This laid the basis of the Soviet school of chess school, boast- 
ing a great many Grand Masters, including Gary *Kasparov. 
According to some chess specialists the best game in history 
belongs to Botvinnik, his victory over Capablanca in Amster- 
dam in 1938. From the 1960s he tried to use the achievements 
of chess theory to develop artificial intelligence and chess 
computers. Botvinnik grew up in an assimilated family, but 
encountered antisemitism in daily life. He displayed courage 
in the dark years of Stalin and after, and published warm words 
about Israel, Pinhas *Rutenberg, and the kibbutz, defending 
the right of the Jews to live in their ancient homeland. In con- 
trast to other Jewish cultural activists, he never signed letters 
condemning Israel. His autobiography appeared in English 
translation in 1981 as Achieving the Aim. 


{Shmuel Spector (24 ed.)] 


BOUCHARA, Algerian family, prominent in the Jewish com- 
munity life of Algiers from the 17" century. ABRAHAM (early 
18» century) was *mugqaddim (leader) of the community and 
adviser to the deys; his brother 1s ac, well-known about 
1726, was a shipowner and financier in Leghorn, Genoa, and 
Algiers. Abraham's son JACOB RAPHAEL (d. 1768) succeeded 
his father as muqaddim. Raphael, who was very wealthy and 
an associate of the dey, represented Ragusa (*Dubrovnik) as 
consul (1735). He was one of the principal shipowners of his 
time, and his commercial activities extended from Alexandria 
to Venice and from Leghorn to Hamburg. He supported ye- 
shivot and printed Hebrew works at his own expense. His son 
JOSEPH was employed by Christian governments to ransom 
Christian prisoners. Jacob Raphael’s other son, ABRAHAM 
(d. 1801), succeeded him as consul and muqaddim, but in 1800 
Naphtali *Busnach replaced him in the latter position. Abra- 
ham had disputes with the community, which were eventually 
settled in his favor by the scholars Jacob *Benaim and H.J.D. 
*Azulai. At the beginning of his career, Abraham represented 
the U.S. in its negotiations with the dey. Although involved in 
commercial affairs, he pursued talmudic and kabbalistic stud- 
ies. He wrote three works: Beit Avraham and Likkutei Tanakh, 
both unpublished, and Berit Avraham (Leghorn, 1791), a col- 
lection of homilies. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Ayash, Beit Yehudah (1746), preface; A. 
Devoulx (J.M. Haddey), Le Livre dor des Israélites Algériens (1871), 
52-56, 62-64; E. Plantet, Correspondence des Deys dAlger, 2 (1893), 
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237-8; I. Bloch, Inscriptions tumulaires ... d’Alger (1888), 62-64, 91-93; 
Hirschberg, Afrikah, 2 (1965), 62-63, 66. 


[David Corcos] 


°BOUDIN, JEAN-FRANCOIS, known as Father Justin 
(1736-1811), French Capuchin friar and preacher. Boudin was 
appointed by Joseph Beni, bishop of Carpentras, at the end of 
1783 to deliver the conversionist sermons which the Jews of 
Carpentras were obliged to attend. Seventeen of the sermons 
he delivered between 1787 and 1790, as well as his short trea- 
tise Notion du Talmud, are preserved in a manuscript in the 
Avignon public library (Ms. 1525). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Barjavel, in: J.-E Boudin, Histoire de Guer- 
res... (18597), xiiff. 
[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


BOUDREAU, LOU (1917-2001), U.S. baseball player, mem- 
ber of the Hall of Fame. Boudreau’s mother was from an Or- 
thodox Jewish family and Boudreau was raised as a Jew and 
attended Passover Seders at his grandparents’ home until he 
was 10, when his parents divorced. Thereafter he was raised 
as a Catholic by his French father. Boudreau was a career .295 
hitter and standout shortstop who played 15 years beginning 
in 1939, mostly with the Cleveland Indians. In 1948 he fash- 
ioned one of the greatest individual seasons ever, hitting .355 
with 18 home runs, 106 runs batted in, and 116 runs scored — 
and struck out only nine times - to win the Most Valuable 
Player award. He was also manager of the team, having been 
named skipper in 1942 at age of 24, the youngest person ever 
to manage a major-league team. Boudreau led At shortstops 
in fielding eight times, won the 1944 American League bat- 
ting title (.327), and led the league in doubles in 1941, 1944, 
and 1947. He was also the creator on July 14, 1946, of the leg- 
endary “Williams Shift,” when he placed all his fielders except 
the third baseman and left fielder on the right side of the field 
against the pull-hitting Ted Williams. Boudreau later managed 
the Athletics and Cubs. The Indians retired his No. 5 uniform 
number and the street bordering Municipal Stadium in Cleve- 
land was renamed Boudreau Boulevard. 


[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 


BOUGIE (Ar. Bajaya; ancient Saldae), town in Algeria. Re- 
built in 1067, Bougie attracted Muslim, Jewish, and Christian 
families, who had been exempted from taxes by the Muslim 
authorities as an inducement to settle there. A port, and of- 
ten the capital city, its commerce flourished, and it became a 
great intellectual center. Although the city’s inhabitants were 
spared by the conquering *Almohades in 1152, the city later 
declined. Jews from the Balearic Islands, Italy, and Marseilles 
settled there in the 13'* century, but many members of the in- 
digenous Jewish community emigrated. Later, however, be- 
cause of the 1391 persecutions, many Jews from Spain and the 
Balearic Isles took refuge in Bougie and eventually became 
the town’s leading businessmen. As a result, Bougie had two 
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separate communities: the older inhabitants and the new ref- 
ugees. Among those who lived in Bougie were the scholarly 
rabbis Isaac ‘Abd al-Haqq and Astruc Cohen, the ‘Ammar, 
Najar, and Stora families, Isaac Nafusi, the astronomer and 
instrument-maker (originally from Majorca), and the Bacri- 
Kohen family, which flourished there in the 15» and 16 cen- 
turies. When the Spanish conquered Bougie in 1510, Jewish 
property was pillaged and many Jews were sold as slaves, but 
the community continued to exist. In 1553 the Turks occu- 
pied Bougie, which from then on lost its importance (3,000 
inhabitants, of whom 600 were Jews). The Turks granted ex- 
clusive trading rights and a concession of the port to David 
Bacri of Algiers in 1807. With the arrival of the French in 1833 
the Jewish community left the town, a few Jews returning in 
1838. Thereafter there were never more than 800 Jews in Bou- 
gie; none remained by the late 1960s. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Brunschwig, Berbérie orientale sous les 
Hafsides, 1 (1940), 377-84, 398-428; A. Hershman, Rabbi Isaac bar 
Sheshet Perfet and his Times (1943), index; Hirschberg, Afrikah, 2 


(1965), index s.v. Bajaya. 
[David Corcos] 


BOULAY, small town in northeastern France; formerly be- 
longing to the Duchy of Lorraine. Jews settled in Boulay in 
the first half of the 17" century. It was the home of Raphael 
*Levy, the victim of a *blood libel, executed in 1670. In 1721 
Duke Leopold confirmed the right of 19 Jewish families to re- 
side in Boulay and designated the synagogue as the main one 
for the duchy. A cemetery is mentioned from the end of the 
176 century. The Jewish population numbered 137 in 1808, 265 
in 1831, and 120 in 1931. During World War 11, 11 Jews from 
Boulay were deported by the Germans and one was shot. The 
synagogue was destroyed, but was rebuilt in 1956. In 1968, the 
Jewish population was about 35. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E Guir, Histoire de Boulay (1933), 735 C. 
Pfister, Histoire de Nancy, 3 (1909), 318; Almanach des communautés 
israélites de la Moselle (1955), 121f.; Z. Szajkowski, Analytical Franco- 


Jewish Gazetteer (1966), 229. 
[Gilbert Cahen] 


BOULE (Gr. BovAn), in ancient Greece, a state council; in 
Erez Israel a city council which played an important role dur- 
ing and after the Second Temple period. One of the Hellenis- 
tic institutions established in cities founded by Herod and his 
sons, the Boule later spread to other urban areas inhabited 
mainly by Jews. There was a Boule also in Jerusalem; in Tibe- 
rias it consisted of 600 members; and the Boule in Ashkelon is 
mentioned in a source dating from the end of the third century 
C.E. (TJ, Peah 1:1, 15c). In some cities the Boule was housed in 
a special building (Aram. 5127 xnw19, Kenishta de-Boulei), in 
which the sages delivered public homilies (TJ, Shek. 7:3, 50c; 
TJ, Taan. 1:2, 64a). Various talmudic sources refer to the Boule 
in southern Judean cities dissolved apparently because of in- 
ternal friction (TJ, Ned. 3:2, 38a; TJ, Shevu. 3:10, 34d; Git. 37a). 
The principal function of the Boule was to levy taxes for the 
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Roman administration, for the collection of which the prop- 
erty of members of the Boule was the surety. Since the taxes 
had frequently to be extorted from the people, wealthy men, 
appointed against their will, tried various ways to evade serv- 
ing on the Boule, sometimes by flight, and hence the remark 
of R. Johanan (middle of the third century c.z.): “If you have 
been nominated for the Boule, let the Jordan be your neigh- 
bor” (TJ, MK 2:3, 81b). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Alon, in: Tarbiz, 14 (1943), 145ff. (repr. in his 


Mearim, 2 (1958), 24ff.). 
[Abraham Schalit] 


BOURG-EN-BRESSE, capital of the department of the 
Ain, eastern France. The first mention of Jews in Bourg-en- 
Bresse dates from 1277 when the Jews and the Cahorsins paid 
50 livres to the lady of the manor. An agreement of 1438 be- 
tween the city guilds and the Jews of Bourg-en-Bresse regard- 
ing their share in the expenses for fortifications was signed 
by 11 heads of families. The Jews then constituted some 3% 
of the population. The census of 1512 notes that there were 
no longer Jews living in Bourg-en-Bresse. At the beginning 
of World War 11, 10 to 15 Jewish families were living in the 
town. Seven of the Jews arrested during the raids of July 10, 
1944, were executed. There has been no subsequent Jewish 
community. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Jarrin, Essai sur l’histoire de Bourg-en- 
Bresse (1876), 19, 29; idem, La Bresse..., 2 (1885), 21; Gerson, in: Revue 
savoisienne, 26 (1885), 84ff.; J. Brossard, Cartulaire de Bourg-en-Bresse 
(1882), no. 90 (cf. no. 148); Z. Szajkowski, Analytical Franco-Jewish 


Gazetteer (1966), 149. 
[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


°BOURGEOIS, JEAN, son of a Parisian merchant, mur- 
dered on August 26, 1652, by members of the secondhand 
dealers guild which he had insulted by calling it “the syna- 
gogue.” The affair was taken up in numerous broadsheets, or 
“Mazarinades;’ often in verse, which presented the event as if 
the dealers were Jews guilty of ritual murder. They demanded 
the expulsion of the Jews from France, although there were 
then no professing Jews in the country. Prosecution of the 
accomplices in the crime was stopped in June 1653, by royal 
writ which expressly noted that all the accused “professed the 
Catholic religion” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Szajkowski, Franco-Judaica (1962), 117f.; 
R. Anchel, Juifs de France (1946), 130ff. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


BOURGES, capital of the department of Cher, central France. 
In 570 a Jew, Sigericus, was baptized in Bourges, while at 
about the same time a Jew practicing medicine there treated 
a cleric. *Sulpicius, bishop of Bourges, 624-647, attempted 
to convert the Jews in Bourges to Christianity and expelled 
any who resisted his missionary activities. In 1020 a Jewish 
quarter is mentioned to the south of the city. About 1200 a 
baptized Jew of Bourges named Guillaume, who had become 
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a deacon, composed an anti-Jewish treatise, Bellum Domini 
adversus Iudaeos. Around 1250 the pope requested the arch- 
bishop of Bourges to secure a livelihood for the baptized Jew, 
Jean. Between the end of the 136 century and 1305 many Jew- 
ish names appear on the municipal tax rolls and bailiff court 
records. A building at 79 Rue des Juifs is believed to have 
been used as a synagogue in the Middle Ages. The commu- 
nity ceased to exist after the Jews were expelled from France 
in the 14» century. During World War 11, especially after June 
1940, hundreds of Jewish refugees were temporarily settled 
in Bourges. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Blumenkranz, Juifs et Chrétiens... (1960), 
index; idem, in: Miscellanea Mediaevalia, 4 (1966), 278-9; P. Gauchery 
and A. de Grossouvre, Notre Vieux Bourges (19667), 149; G. Nahon, in: 
REJ, 121 (1962), 64; Z. Szajkowski, Analytical Franco-Jewish Gazetteer 
(1966), 174; S. Grayzel, Church and Jews (1966), index. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


BOURKE-WHITE, MARGARET (Peg; 1904-1971), U.S. 
photojournalist. Bourke-White was the daughter of Minnie 
Bourke, who was Irish-English and a Catholic, and Joseph 
White, formerly Weiss, from an Orthodox Polish family. 
Born in the Bronx, the pioneering photographer, whose father 
was an inventor of printing presses, grew up in Bound Brook, 
N.J. In 1922, while studying herpetology at Columbia Univer- 
sity, she developed an interest in photography after studying 
under Clarence White, a master of impressionistic soft-fo- 
cus photography. In 1925, she married Everett Chapman, but 
the couple divorced a year later. After switching colleges 
several times, she graduated from Cornell in 1927 and a year 
later moved to Cleveland, Ohio, where she opened a stu- 
dio and specialized in architectural photography. She soon 
became an industrial photographer at the Otis Steel Com- 
pany, where she honed her love of hard-edged industry and 
architecture. 

Bourke-White’s rise to fame in a man’s world was partly 
the work of Henry Luce, the publisher of Time magazine, 
who recruited her to be his photographer for the new Fortune 
magazine. “She could make anything beautiful,” a writer in 
the New York Times said, “piles of ground-up pig parts, rows 
of hanging cow carcasses, dreary assembly lines.” Word got 
around and for years it was said that no mogul could resist 
her pictorial or feminine charms. She took countless pictures 
in factories and warehouses. By arranging industrial products 
and materials and lighting them dramatically, she made them 
dance and sing, a reviewer wrote. “Her plow blades look like 
legs of Rockettes.” 

She was a climber in more ways than one. As a child, 
she liked to walk along the tops of fences. When she grew 
up, she requested the top floors of hotels. Her office in the 
Chrysler Building was eye-level with the gargoyles. In 1930 
Bourke-White made a trip to Germany, and while there pe- 
titioned her way into the Soviet Union to take pictures. She 
made the Soviet construction projects look heroic. In 1934, 
in the depths of the Depression and the Dust Bowl, her cor- 
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porate commissions began to dry up. She couldn't afford her 
Art Deco office in the Chrysler Building. Fortune sent her to 
cover the drought in the Midwest. Her pictures seemed to 
focus on the abstract pattern, the play of light and dark, and 
the rhythm of repetition. Her photographs of poverty in the 
South, published in You Have Seen Their Faces, a 1937 book 
written with the novelist Erskine Caldwell, who became her 
second husband, was a public success. But the book was crit- 
icized for left-wing bias and upset whites in the Deep South 
with its passionate attack on racism. Carl Mydans of Life later 
said: “Margaret Bourke-White’s social awareness was clear 
and obvious. All the editors at the magazine were aware of 
her commitment to social causes.” Luce had made her one of 
the original photographers for the new Life magazine in 1936, 
along with Alfred *Eisenstaedt, and it was her photograph of 
three marching concrete pillars at the Fort Peck Dam that ap- 
peared on the inaugural cover. 

She and Caldwell were the only foreign journalists in 
the Soviet Union when the German army invaded in 1941. 
She photographed the German bombing raids before return- 
ing to the United States, where she and Caldwell produced 
another attack on social inequality, Say, Is This the US.A.? 
(1942). During the World War 11, she served as a war corre- 
spondent, working both for Life and for the U.S. Air Force. 
She survived a torpedo attack while on a ship to North Africa, 
photographed the bombing of Tunis and was with the United 
States troops and photographed the liberation of the Buchen- 
wald death camp. These photographs, along with Edward R. 
Murrow’s reporting, achieved iconographic status. After the 
war she continued her interest in racial inequality by docu- 
menting *Gandhi’s nonviolent campaign in India and apart- 
heid in South Africa. 

An incredibly hard worker with legendary stamina and 
perseverance, she had a reputation of being persuasive, charm- 
ing, persistent, and manipulative. She constantly alienated 
women while trying to please men. She thrived on adven- 
ture and crisis and put her photographic ambitions ahead 
of virtually everything. She had just said goodbye to Gandhi 
and was leaving India when she got word that he had been 
assassinated. She rushed to his house where his family and 
friends — who were her friends, too — welcomed her in their 
sorrow. There were to be no pictures, but Bourke- White smug- 
gled in a camera and took a shot, with a flashbulb, before she 
was thrown out. 

In 1952 she went to the Far East to cover Japan and the 
Korean War. There she took what she considered her best pho- 
tograph, a meeting between a returning soldier and his mother 
who thought he had been killed several months earlier. She 
felt the first symptoms of Parkinson’s disease in 1953 but stub- 
bornly refused to give in to her disabilities and worked for Life 
until 1957. She spent eight years writing her autobiography, 
Portrait of Myself, which was published in 1963. 

Bourke-White’s father kept his Jewishness hidden from 
her, and she only learned about it at his death when she was 
18. Her biographer, Vicki Goldberg, in 1986, says her demand- 
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BOVE-BUKH 


ing mother was an antisemite and only three or four friends 
knew of Bourke-White's religious background. 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


BOUWMEESTER, LOUIS FREDERIK JOHANNES (1842- 
1925), Dutch actor. Born into an acting family, Bouwmeester 
made his first appearance at the age of 12. He became widely 
esteemed for his acting in Shakespeare, especially as Shylock. 
Other Shakespearean roles he played were Hamlet, Mark Ant- 
ony, Wolsey, and Richard 111. At the age of 80 he played Shy- 
lock on the occasion of the 1922 Hague Conference. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: BWN 2 (1985), 5860 


BOUZAGLO, DAVID (1903-1975), Moroccan paytan and 
musician. Born in Casablanca, Rabbi David was endowed 
with a refined intelligence and distinguished himself as a 
highly cultured person in the realm of the sacred Judaic writ- 
ings (Bible, Mishnah, Talmud, and Zohar) and retained most 
of those texts in his extraordinary memory. This latter capac- 
ity became compulsive when his blindness began to develop 
in 1949. As an outstanding musician, his inborn talent en- 
abled him to learn and master the highly sophisticated art of 
the Andalusian niba to the extent that non-Jewish musicians 
used to seek his teaching and advise. This skillfulness magni- 
fied his great contribution to the singing of *bakkashot both 
as interpreter and mentor. In the framework of this traditional 
musical genre Buzaglo used his openness and creative mind 
to introduce innovative elements, which he derived particu- 
larly from the style he passionately loved, the so-called sharqi 
(lit. Oriental, meaning Egyptian, Turkish, and Near Eastern 
styles). Bouzaglo subtly incorporated the melodies he bor- 
rowed from this and other styles, endowing them with a Mo- 
roccan flavor. 

Because of his dominating personality Bouzaglo became 
a legend in his lifetime and was in great demand as cantor and 
paytan. In 1969, he immigrated to Israel, where his former 
disciples as well as new ones continued to follow his teaching 
and, inspired by his spirit, preserve the Jewish musical tradi- 
tion. Regrettably, he left almost no documentation of his art, 
always refusing insistently to be recorded, perhaps from a de- 
sire to preserve the magic halo of his live performances. Nev- 
ertheless, in 1957, in Casablanca, he made an exception and 
authorized the late Prof. Haim Zafrani to make a recording 
of a selection of chants and piyyutim. The Jewish Music Cen- 
ter of Tel Aviv’s Bet Hatefutzot published an album including 
this unique recorded material in 1984. 


[Amnon Shiloah (2"4 ed.)] 


BOVE-BUKH, a chivalric romance adapted in 1507 by Elye 
Bokher (Elijah Bahur *Levita) into 650 ottava rima stanzas in 
Yiddish from a Tuscan version (Buovo dAntona) of the early 
14"-century Anglo-Norman original, Boeuve de Haumton. 
This tale of the heroic adventures of the noble Bovo, exiled 
from his homeland by the machinations of his murderous 
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mother, his wanderings through the world (as far as Baby- 
lon), and the love story of Bovo and Druzyana, their separa- 
tion, his triumphant return home, and the final reunion with 
Druzyana and their two sons, proved to be one of the most 
beloved tales in the Yiddish literary tradition over the course 
of more than two centuries. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Weinreich, Bilder fun der Yidisher Lit- 
eratur Geshikhte (1929), 149-71; G.E. Weil, Elie Lévita, humaniste 
et massoréte (1963). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.A. Joffe (ed.), Elye 
Bokher: Poetishe Shafungen in Yidish (1949), facsimile of Isny 1541 
ed.; C. Shmeruk, Prokim fun der Yidisher Literatur-Geshikhte (1988), 
97-120, 141-56; J.C. Frakes (ed.), Early Yiddish Texts, 1100-1750 (2004), 
120-39; J. Baumgarten, Introduction to Old Yiddish Literature (2005), 


163-206. 
(Sol Liptzin / Jerold C. Frakes (274 ed.)] 


BOVSHOVER, JOSEPH (1873-1915), Yiddish poet. Bovsho- 
ver was born in Lubavitch, Belorussia, and immigrated to the 
United States from Riga in 1891. Influenced by the radical Yid- 
dish poets, Morris *Vinchevsky, David *Edelstadt, and Morris 
*Rosenfeld, as well as by Heinrich Heine, Walt Whitman, and 
the Bible, he wrote revolutionary, anarchist poetry. Under the 
name of Basil Dahl, he also wrote poems in English (e.g., in 
Benjamin R. Tucker's Liberty (1896-97). He received exagger- 
ated critical praise, yet became increasingly melancholic and 
spent the last 15 years of his life institutionalized. He published 
essays on Heine, Emerson, Whitman, and Edwin Markham, 
and translated Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice into Yiddish. 
His collected verse and essays were published in the one-vol- 
ume Gezamelte shriftn (1911, 1916). Many of his poems (e.g. 
“Revolution’) were set to music. Dror Abend-David shows 
that Bovshover’s Shakespeare translation is far less daytsh- 
merish (Germanized) than his (often bathetic) verse, most 
probably under the influence of the Yiddish lexicographer 
and language reformer Alexander *Harkavy. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 1 (1956), 207-10; K. Marmor, Yoy- 
sef Bovshover (1952); N.B. Minkoff, Pionern fun Yidisher Poezye in 
Amerike, 1 (1956), 131-91. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Dahl, To the 
Toilers (1928); D. Abend-David, “Scorned My Nation” (2003). 


[Elias Schulman / Leonard Prager (24 ed.)] 


BOX, a shrub or tree (Buxus sempervirens) that grows wild 
in Asia Minor. It is cultivated in Israel as an ornamental tree. 
In the Mishnah it is called eshkeroa, its excellent wood being 
used for delicate articles and apparatus, such as the urn which 
was used in the Temple for the casting of lots to decide the du- 
ties of the priests (Yoma 3:9). It has a creamy yellow color and 
R. Ishmael said that the children of Israel “are like boxwood, 
neither black nor white, but an intermediate color” (Neg. 2:1). 
Since he lived in the south of Erez Israel, R. Ishmael was prob- 
ably referring to most of the inhabitants of that region, but no 
conclusions can be drawn from this statement as regards the 
color of the skin of the Jews living elsewhere in the country. 
The box is not mentioned in the Bible although the Targums 
identify it - without basis - with certain other biblical trees, 
such as the teashur. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 1 (1926), 316f.; J. Feliks, Olam 
ha-Zome’ah ha-Mikra’i (19687), 84, 317. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fe- 
liks, Ha-Zome’ah, 34. 

[Jehuda Feliks] 


BOXER, BARBARA (1940- _ ), U.S. Democratic senator 
and liberal activist. Boxer has supported women’s issues, ed- 
ucation, gun control, child abuse protection, services for the 
underprivileged, military reform, and environmental pro- 
tection. Born Barbara Levy in Brooklyn, New York, she grad- 
uated with a degree in economics from Brooklyn College in 
1962 and married Stewart Boxer that same year. The couple 
had two children. After moving to Marin County, in north- 
ern California, in 1965, Boxer became involved in grassroots 
political organizations, founded a women’s political caucus, 
and worked to reduce high school drop-out rates, provide job 
training, and develop child-care centers. In 1977, she won a 
seat on the Marin County Board of Supervisors, serving as the 
first woman Board president in 1982. Elected to the House of 
Representatives in 1982, Boxer’s record demonstrated a strong 
commitment to women’s health issues, especially breast can- 
cer research. As a pro-choice advocate, Boxer sponsored leg- 
islation to protect abortion rights and freedom of access to 
abortion clinics. In 1992, Boxer and Dianne *Feinstein, also 
from California, were the first two Jewish women elected to 
the United States Senate. Like Feinstein, Boxer did not em- 
phasize her Jewish identity. In November 2004, she easily won 
re-election for her third term. In the Senate, Boxer advanced 
her feminist campaign, supporting legislation against domes- 
tic violence and combating sexual harassment in government 
and in the workplace. As chair of the Superfund, Toxic, Risk 
and Waste Management Subcommittee, she has supported 
environmental issues and led efforts to clean abandoned in- 
dustrial sites and to ban a gasoline additive suspected of be- 
ing a carcinogen. On Middle East issues, she was a reliable 
supporter of Israel. Although the partisan and uncompro- 
mising bills she proposed were seldom voted into law, Boxer 
was an impassioned voice for women, workers, children, and 


the environment. 
[Arlene Lazarowitz (2™4 ed.)] 


BOYAR, LOUIS H. (1898-1976), U.S. real estate developer 
and philanthropist. Boyar, born in San Francisco, resided in 
Los Angeles from 1934. He was a pioneer of large-scale home 
building and community planning in Los Angeles after World 
War 11. Boyar built the city of Lakewood, one of the first and 
largest planned communities in the U.S. He directed large- 
scale personal benefactions and fund-raising efforts to the eco- 
nomic and cultural needs of Israel. He served the State of Israel 
*Bonds organization in many capacities, including that of 
chairman of the Board of Governors. He also served as chair- 
man of the Board of Israel Investors, Inc. Many educational 
and social service institutions in Israel were erected by him in 
memory of his wife, Mae. Boyar was deputy chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Hebrew University. Boyar also sup- 
ported a number of U.S. institutions, particularly in Los An- 
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geles. In Israel, the Boyar Building is a state-of-the-art facility 
located in the heart of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem’s 
Mount Scopus campus. It houses the Rothberg International 
School. The Naamat women's organization's Mae Boyar Mul- 
tipurpose Day Care Center helps families in distress; the Mae 
Boyar High School in Jerusalem is a residential school that 
serves disadvantaged junior and senior high school youth. 
[Max Vorspan / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


BOYARIN, DANIEL (1946- ), U.S. talmudist and cultural 
critic. Boyarin was educated at Goddard College, Columbia 
University (M.A.), and the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America (Ph.D., 1975). He taught at the Jewish Theological 
Seminary and Ben-Gurion University and Bar-Ilan University 
in Israel; from 1990 he served as the Herman P. and Sophia 
Taubman Professor at the University of California at Berkeley. 
Among his many books are Sephardi Speculation: A Study in 
Methods of Talmudic Interpretation (Heb., 1989); Intertextuality 
and the Reading of Midrash (1990); Carnal Israel: Reading Sex 
in Talmudic Culture (1993); A Radical Jew: Paul and the Poli- 
tics of Identity (1994); Unheroic Conduct: The Rise of Hetero- 
sexuality and the Invention of the Jewish Man (1997); Dying for 
God: Martyrdom and the Making of Christianity and Judaism 
(1999); and Border Lines: The Partition of Judaeo-Christianity 
(2004). In addition, he is the author of more than 100 articles 
in Hebrew and English. 

Boyarin’s work is characterized by the application of post- 
modernist and post-colonialist theory to Jewish cultural his- 
tory, especially and most fruitfully, during the period of late 
antiquity. He numbers among the pioneers in the modern 
study of midrash and in the introduction of gender as a criti- 
cal category in the study of rabbinic literature. His work took 
a decided turn in his controversial study of the apostle Paul, as 
his own deep hostility to Zionism emerged as a central feature 
in his reading of Paul. From this point forward he continu- 
ally focused on the “diasporic” nature of rabbinic Judaism, in 
which Jewish culture expresses hostility to power and can even 
be characterized as “feminized.” This nature is often placed in 
contrast to Zionist, territorialist, and nationalist readings of 
the Jewish past and present, which are characterized as valuing 
power and masculinity. Another turn emerged with his study 
of martyrdom and subsequent studies of the Jewish-Christian 
divide. It is Boyarin’s contention that, despite the rhetoric of 
differentiation found in the works of certain religious elites, 
the boundaries between Jewish and Christian communities 
were ill defined and porous through the end of the third cen- 
tury c.E. Only with the emergence of Christian orthodoxy in 
the early fourth century did a firm boundary between Juda- 
ism and Christianity emerge. 

Among his many honors, Boyarin was elected a fel- 
low of the American Academy of Jewish Research in 2000, 
and in 2002 was awarded the Jewish Cultural Achievement 
in Scholarship Award, given by the National Foundation for 
Jewish Culture. 

[Jay Harris (24 ed.)] 
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BOYCOTT, ANTI-JEWISH, organized activity directed 
against the Jews to exclude them from social, economic, and 
political life. Anti-Jewish boycott pressure has accompanied 
*antisemitism as one of its more dangerous and frequent 
manifestations. Contacts with Jews were avoided, Jews were 
not accepted in merchants’ guilds, trade associations, and 
similar organizations. This form of boycott often coincided 
with legal and administrative restrictions already in force in 
the country. 

Toward the end of the 19" century, the anti-Jewish boy- 
cott became one of the basic weapons used for victimizing the 
Jewish population. The first International Anti-Jewish Con- 
gress in Dresden, 1882 (see Antisemitic Political Parties and 
*Organizations), adopted a slogan against Jewish merchants 
and professionals. In Western Europe, the boycott took the 
form of excluding Jews from membership of certain societies. 
In Eastern Europe the rapidly developing “national” bourgeoi- 
sie, which formed the mainstay of the rightist parties, soon 
adopted antisemitic tactics in the effort to squeeze out Jewish 
competitors. The anti-Jewish boycott campaign met with suc- 
cess in many parts of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. The Aus- 
trian antisemites publicized in the press and at public meetings 
the slogan, “Don't buy from Jews.” When the government de- 
clared this slogan illegal, it was changed into “Buy from Chris- 
tians only,’ In Bohemia and Moravia the anti-Jewish boycott 
spread under the slogan “Each to his own” (sviij k svému), at 
a time when the rising bourgeoisie sought to obtain an exclu- 
sive position in the economy, especially in trade. 

Shortly before World War 1 the Ukrainian population of 
Galicia was swept into a boycott movement instigated because 
of alleged Jewish collaboration with the Poles. At the same 
time, some Polish public figures in Galicia (for instance, the 
priest Stojalkowski) proposed the boycott as a form of defense 
for the Polish population against alleged Jewish exploitation. 
In Russia, the boycott did not attain significant proportions, 
despite the strongly nationalist and anti-Jewish stand of the 
Russian merchants. The system of legal and administrative re- 
strictions against the Jews already operating in Czarist Russiaa 
was more efficient than any form of boycott. A similar situa- 
tion existed in Romania, where the Jews had been deprived 
of all rights of citizenship and were considered “foreigners” 
in the legal sense. They were not allowed to practice the lib- 
eral professions, or keep tobacconist shops (which were a state 
monopoly), pharmacies, etc. Following the Russian example, 
Romania introduced the numerus clausus in educational in- 
stitutions. Jewish factory owners were obliged by law to em- 
ploy two-thirds non-Jewish workers. In 1907 “foreigners” were 
prohibited from holding agricultural farms on lease. The anti- 
Jewish boycott drive was especially intensive in Polish areas, 
which at that time did not form a national state. The news- 
paper Rola, which began publication in the 1880s, proposed 
the slogan of “Polonization” of trade and industry. Develop- 
ments took a decisive turn in the following decade when the 
National Democratic Party (Narodowa Demokracja, “ND,” 
“En-deks”), led by Roman Dmowski, appeared on the politi- 
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cal horizon. Initially the Endeks did not come out with anti- 
semitic slogans and confined their campaign to the “Litvaks,” 
Jews from Russia, whom they accused of promoting the Rus- 
sification of Poland. 

The crushing of the 1905-07 revolution in Russia was also 
a major setback to the aspirations of the Polish community 
for political liberation, and it now began to interest itself ex- 
clusively in economic problems. The Endek party campaigns 
became increasingly aggressive, adopting the slogans “Each 
to his own,’ “Don’t buy Jewish,” and “Buy Christian only.” 
The boycott also spread to cultural life, giving birth to nu- 
merous exclusively “Catholic” or “Christian” organizations. 
The anti-Jewish boycott received wide public support after 
1912 in connection with the elections for the Fourth Russian 
*Dumaa. The Jewish voters did not support the candidate put 
up by the rightist Polish party, and their votes secured the elec- 
tion of the Socialist candidate. In retaliation the rightist press 
started an intensive anti-Jewish campaign, proclaiming the 
beginning of the “Polish-Jewish War.” The boycott in Polish 
areas appears to have been coordinated with the antisemitic 
campaign simultaneously unleashed in Russia in connection 
with the *Beilis case. 

Between the two world wars anti-Jewish boycott agita- 
tion continued particularly in Poland where the situation de- 
teriorated in the wake of economic difficulties, especially fol- 
lowing the depression. In an endeavor to soft-pedal the rising 
social tension, rightist antisemitic circles, with the silent ap- 
proval of the authorities, pointed at the Jews as the cause of the 
distress of millions of unemployed. Taking over trade from 
the Jews was made to serve as a panacea for rampant poverty 
and unemployment. After the Nazi rise to power in Germany 
the government publicly announced a general anti-Jewish 
boycott. Nazi agitators urged boycotting the Jews at mass 
meetings. On Sunday, April 1, 1933, uniformed Nazi pick- 
ets appeared in front of Jewish shops, attacked their clients, 
and wrote anti-Jewish slogans on their windows. The offices 
of Jewish doctors, lawyers, and engineers were also pick- 
eted. The official German policy roused antisemitic circles in 
neighboring countries to more extreme action. The anti-Jew- 
ish boycott in Poland gathered strength in imitation of the 
Nazi example, and Polish antisemitic groups began to adopt 
active boycott pressure. Pickets appeared in front of Jewish 
shops and stalls and terrorized the Jewish merchants as well 
as their non-Jewish clients. The rising number of incidents 
sometimes resulted in the destruction of shops and goods and 
also an occasional bloody pogrom, as at Przytyk and Wysokie 
Mazowieckei. 

Anti-Jewish boycott activities received the stamp of offi- 
cial approval in Poland in 1937, when Prime Minister Slawoj- 
Skaladkowski let drop in his notorious statement the slogan 
“economic boycott? - please!” The Polish government also at- 
tempted to step up Jewish emigration from Poland by means 
of economic strangulation. The boycott did not greatly affect 
Jewish industrialists and big businessmen, with whom the 
most rabid propagandists of the anti-Jewish boycott move- 
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ment not infrequently had secret commercial ties. However, it 
weighed heavily on hundreds of thousands of small business- 
men, artisans, and others. The anti-Jewish boycott - frequently 
referred to as the “cold pogrom” in the inter-war press - un- 
dermined the foundations of the livelihood of hundreds of 
thousands of Jews. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: JE, S.V. Anti-semitism; EJ, S.v. Anti-semi- 
tismus; Dubnow, Weltgesch, 10 (1929), 121 and passim; I. Schipper 
(ed.), Dzieje handlu zydowskiego na ziemiach polskich (1937); Elbo- 
gen, Century, 639-44; H.G. Reissner, in: Jubilee Volume ... Curt C. 
Silberman (1969). 


[Pawel Korzec] 


BOYCOTT, ANTI-NAZI. In protest against anti-Jewish ex- 
cesses in Germany after the Nazi Party’s victory at the polls 
on March 5, 1933, Jews throughout the world held mass ral- 
lies, marches, and a spontaneous anti-German boycott. This 
boycott developed into an organized movement after the de- 
monstrative all-day boycott of the Nazis against German Jewry 
on April 1. The boycott proclamation of March 20 by the Jews 
of Vilna marked the launching of the boycott movement in 
Europe; Warsaw followed six days later. Soon the movement 
embraced virtually all Poland and was subsequently consoli- 
dated by the United Boycott Committee of Poland. This boy- 
cott movement was short-lived, however, for in January 1934, 
Poland signed a ten-year nonaggression pact with Hitler, in 
which cessation of boycott activities was stipulated as a pre- 
condition. Under Poland’s premier, Jézef Pilsudski, the pro- 
vision was ignored. But in June 1935, about a month after his 
death, the United Boycott Committee was liquidated. 

A mass boycott movement in England first began in 
the Jewish quarter of London’s East End on March 24, 
1935. The English-German fur business practically ceased as 
a result. The boycott groups included the Capt. Weber Boy- 
cott Organization, the World Alliance for Combatting Anti- 
Semitism, the British Anti-War Council, and the Anglo-Jew- 
ish Council of Trades and Industries. However, the *Board 
of Deputies of British Jews opposed the boycott throughout 
the 1930s. 

In France, boycott sentiment was not as intense as in Po- 
land or England; nevertheless, on the eve of the April 1 boycott, 
French Jewry warned that it would counterboycott the Reich 
if the Nazis carried out their plans, and they executed their 
threat by action similar to that of London's East End Jews. Two 
of France's most active boycott groups were the International 
League against Anti-Semitism, and the Comité de Défense des 
Juifs Persécutés en Allemagne. However, the *Alliance Israélite 
Universelle remained opposed to the boycott. At the end of 
March 1933, the anti-Nazi boycott movement spread to Roma- 
nia and Yugoslavia, eventually encompassing the Jewish com- 
munities of Egypt, Greece, Latvia, Morocco, Palestine, several 
Latin American countries, and the United States. 

In the United States the anti-Nazi boycott reached its 
peak. America’s first established boycott group was the *Jew- 
ish War Veterans (March 19, 1933), followed by the American 
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League for the Defense of Jewish Rights (ALDJR), a new or- 
ganization founded by the Yiddish journalist, Abraham Cor- 
alnik, in May 1933. Three months later the *American Jewish 
Congress (ajc) made a boycott declaration and subsequently 
created a Boycott Committee. In October, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, a non-Jewish worker's organization, also an- 
nounced that it was in favor of the boycott. The ALDJR was 
first led by Coralnik, and after six months by attorney-at-law 
Samuel Untermyer. In a move intended to alter the League’s 
Jewish character, Untermyer changed its name to the “Non- 
Sectarian Anti-Nazi League to Champion Human Rights.” In 
1934 the *Jewish Labor Committee (JLC) was created claiming 
to represent about 500,000 Jewish workers, and it immediately 
initiated a boycott program. Two years later, the organization’s 
central body for boycott activities combined with the Con- 
gress’ Boycott Committee to form the Joint Boycott Coun- 
cil (JBC). The Council and the League proved to be Ameri- 
ca’s principal boycott organizations; the Jewish Veterans and 
other boycott groups that arose in the late 1930s cooperated 
with or joined these two organizations. However, attempts to 
unite the Council and the League were unsuccessful, the two 
organizations acting separately in consolidating the boycott 
on an international level. 

The Joint Boycott Council’s chairman, Joseph Tenen- 
baum, obtained passage of a boycott resolution at the *World 
Jewish Congress (wjc) in 1936. This was a reaffirmation of a 
worldwide boycott resolution adopted by the Second Prelim- 
inary Conference (1933), preceding the establishment of the 
wjc. Also in 1936, Coralnik and Untermyer convened a World 
Jewish Economic Conference in Amsterdam to coordinate the 
growing international boycott movement and help find for 
the boycotting businessmen substitutes for former German 
sources of supply. To this end, the Conference created a World 
Jewish Economic Federation, presided over by Untermyer. 
In keeping with his view that the boycott was a nonsectarian 
movement, Untermyer changed the Federation’s name to the 
“World Non-Sectarian Anti-Nazi Council to Champion Hu- 
man Rights.” American Jewry’s failure to form a united boy- 
cott front did not prevent the movement from achieving suc- 
cess. Thus eventually the department store colossi of Macy’s, 
Gimbel’s, Sears and Roebuck, Woolworth, and others gave in 
to continued boycott pressure. 

There is evidence that the Nazis, at least during the first 
two years of their regime, feared that a tight boycott would 
cripple their economy. Regarding the United States, for ex- 
ample, a memorandum prepared for Hitler by the Economic 
Policy Department of the Reich as late as November 18, 1938, 
cited the following comparative figures, which it attributed 
partly to the boycott: 





Year 1929 1932 1937 
Import from the U.S. 1,790* 592 282 
Export to the U.S. 991 281 209 











* In millions of Reichsmarks 
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In January 1939 dissolution of the *B’nai Brith in Ger- 
many moved its American counterpart to join the boycott 
movement. However, the American Jewish Committee re- 
mained unalterably opposed to the movement throughout 
the Nazi era. In the United States, a non-belligerent until Pearl 
Harbor, the boycott was continued until 1941. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Gottlieb, “Anti-Nazi Boycott Movement 
in the American Jewish Community, 1933-1941” (Ph.D. dissert., 
Brandeis Univ., 1967); B. Katz, “Crisis and Response” (M.A. the- 
sis, Columbia Univ., 1951); J. Tenenbaum, in: Yad Vashem Studies, 3 
(1959), 129-46; S. Wise, Challenging Years (1949), ch. 15; AJHSQ, 57 
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BOYCOTT, ARAB. The Arab boycott against Israel is the 
longest-functioning example of economic sanctions against 
a state. It both constituted a supplement to military force 
against Zionism and was a means of hampering Israel’s eco- 
nomic development. The boycott also enabled greater Arab 
integration at a time when pan-Arabism was the official pol- 
icy of several Arab states. 

The official boycott was declared in the *Arab League 
Council in December 1945, almost three years before Israeli 
independence, but the roots were established long before. In 
1910, the Haifa newspaper al-Carmel encouraged “an eco- 
nomic boycott against the Jews by not purchasing from or sell- 
ing to them and not leasing properties.” Since the Arab Revolt 
in Palestine in 1936, the boycotts against Jewish merchandise 
had gathered strength. 

Scholars speak of three different boycotts. First, the 
primary boycott barred direct Arab commercial and finan- 
cial transactions with the Jewish community in Palestine, and 
later Israel, as well as postal, radio, and telegraphic communi- 
cations. After the declaration of Israeli independence, the sec- 
ondary boycott blacklisted companies that invested in Israel 
or traded with Israel. A land, air, and sea blockade was im- 
posed. In 1950, the Arab League Council declared that all ships 
carrying goods or immigrants to Israel would be blacklisted. 
The tertiary boycott targeted companies that traded with boy- 
cotted companies. Finally, before the Oslo accords of 1993, there 
was also what has become known as the voluntary boycott. 
Countries such as Japan voluntarily abstained from close rela- 
tions with Israel for fear of being boycotted or damaging their 
own economic relations with the oil-producing countries. 

The Arab League Council Resolution 357 of May 19, 
1951, established a Central Boycott Office (cBo) in Damas- 
cus, along with a Boycott Commissioner. Liaison officers had 
branch offices in each member state and third party offices 
were opened, for example, in 1960, in New Delhi. By 1954, 5.7 
per cent of the Arab League budget was allocated to the cBo 
in Damascus, and by 1979, the cBo had 20 employees, five with 
diplomatic status. In 1981 the boycott office in Damascus was 
supplemented by an Islamic Office for the boycott of Israel, 
affiliated to the Islamic Conference Organization. Non-Arab 
states that actively participated in the boycott included Ban- 
gladesh, India, Malaysia, Mali, Pakistan, and Uganda. 
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The co chaired a conference biannually in one of the 
Arab capitals. It adopted decisions regarding companies con- 
sidered in breach of the boycott, coordinated policy, and drew 
up blacklists. Letters were then sent out to offending com- 
panies demanding proof they had broken off relations with 
Israel. If the company did not comply, it was boycotted by the 
Arab League. No private or public Arab body was allowed to 
trade with the company under threat of fines, imprisonment, 
and confiscation of goods. These meetings were backed up 
by legislation in each member state. Companies seeking new 
trade relations with the Arab world had to go through a long 
procedure related to the boycott. 

Boycott activities intensified throughout the 1950s. On 
December 11, 1954, the Arab League passed the Unified Law 
resolution for the boycott of Israel. The new law prohibited 
all Arab individuals and entities from dealing with agencies 
or persons working on behalf of Israel or with foreign com- 
panies and organizations having interests, branches, or agen- 
cies in Israel. The overriding aim was to prevent investment so 
that the country could not develop. Exports of Arab goods to 
countries re-exporting to Israel were also prohibited. In 1958, 
the boycott was extended to goods produced from Israeli raw 
materials as well as foreign ships that had visited an Arab and 
Israeli port in the same sailing. 

Each member state had additional legislation. Egypt au- 
thorized the seizure and impoundment of cargoes with Israeli 
destinations, regardless of the ship’s nationality. On February 
6, 1950, Egypt banned ships suspected of violating the block- 
ade of Israel from the Suez Canal. By 1955 this list included 104 
ships. Egypt was particularly careful to prevent the shipment 
of strategic goods, such as oil, to Israel. In November 1953, it 
extended the term contraband to include “any foodstuffs or 
other commodities likely to strengthen the war potential of 
the Zionists.” Captains of vessels and tankers had to guarantee 
that they would not discharge any of their cargo in an Israeli 
port and had to submit log books. 

In the course of the 1960s, a growing number of Ameri- 
can films and actors, including Marilyn Monroe, were banned 
because the films allegedly contained Zionist propaganda or 
because the actors were considered pro-Israel or helped col- 
lect donations for Israel. Louis Armstrong was banned for 
performing in Israel. 

There were notable successes for the boycott. A British 
Foreign Office report records that the Lebanese Department 
of Civil Aviation had approached Boac, Cyprus Airways, KLM, 
sas, Air France, Pan American, and Twa to boycott Israel 
and not to invest in the country. In 1957, the Arab League an- 
nounced that its members would henceforth deny overnight 
and landing rights to Air France. After resisting the boycott 
for one and a half years, Air France finally caved in at the 
end of 1958. 

Israel invested considerable effort to convince the inter- 
national community to ban the boycott. On September 1, 1951, 
the UN Security Council demanded that Egypt terminate its 
restrictions on navigation through international waterways. 
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The resolution was ignored. The fight against the boycott was 
a lost cause because of the strength of resistance to Israel in 
the Islamic world. Israel’s solution was to develop an economy 
detached from its neighbors - a process started in 1936 with 
the construction of the port of Tel Aviv. Avoiding the second- 
ary and tertiary boycotts was more complex. 

The success of the secondary and tertiary boycotts de- 
pended on the support of other states. The boycott organizers 
placed economic pressure on companies, which were in turn 
asked to put pressure on their governments, or at least not to 
implement anti-boycott legislation. There were a number of 
international protests, although the Soviet Union tried to in- 
tensify the boycott. In 1950, Britain, Norway, and the U.S. com- 
plained to Egypt about the banning of tankers from the Suez 
Canal. A Security Council resolution of 1956 ordered Egypt to 
lift the blockade. Except for the years 1957-59, in the wake of 
the Suez War, the Canal remained closed to Israeli ships and 
ships bound for Israel. 

There is no clear legal consensus on the boycott. Arabs 
argued that the laws of war entitled a state both to impose an 
economic boycott and take action against non-neutral third 
parties. Israel argued that the secondary and tertiary boycotts 
contradicted international agreements such as articles 11 and 
12 of GATT and the Treaty of Rome. In 1976, the U.S. started 
passing anti-boycott legislation, regulations, guidelines, and 
executive orders. In 1977, anti-boycott provisions were added 
to the Export Administration Act. Some European countries 
such as France, Germany, and the Benelux countries also 
passed some legislation. 

In February 1975, the Arab League adopted a resolution 
calling for the intensification of the boycott, particularly in the 
sphere of international financing. Fourteen banks were on the 
list, including some of the largest and most famous interna- 
tional banks. In one case the Kuwait International Investment 
Company (k11C) worked with Warburg and Rothschild on a 
$75 million international bond issue to raise capital for Volvo 
and the state of Mexico. The cBo forced the k11c to withdraw 
the loan issue. Entering an indirect contractual arrangement 
as co-manager with a blacklisted underwriter constituted a 
violation of the boycott. 

It was during the 1970s that the first cracks became ap- 
parent in the primary boycott. Even at the height of the boy- 
cott, there was some trade with Jordan through the “Open 
Bridges” on the Jordan River and the “Good Fence” between 
Israel and Lebanon after 1975. There was always trade through 
third parties. 

The secondary boycott was also often erratically applied. 
Towards the end of the 1970s six Arab League members, Al- 
geria, Mauritania, Morocco, Somalia, Sudan, and Tunisia 
complied only with the primary boycott. In the late 1980s, 
despite the fact that the cBo refused to remove Coca-Cola 
from the blacklist, the company claimed that it was doing 
business with 11 Arab states, launched an advertising cam- 
paign in Bahrain, and opened bottling and canning plants in 
several Gulf states. 
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The peace accords between Egypt and Israel in 1978 in- 
cluded an undertaking to cancel the boycott. In reaction, the 
Baghdad Arab Summit Conference in March 1979 decided to 
impose economic sanctions against Egypt. However, even after 
the peace treaty most of Egypt continued with the boycott de 
facto. In the five years after the peace treaty, American com- 
panies received nearly 500 requests for boycott compliance. 
As late as 1988, three Egyptian companies with direct contacts 
with Israel were blacklisted. 

The 1982 Israeli invasion of Lebanon gave the boycott 
more impetus. By 1987, 26 countries in addition to the 22 mem- 
ber states of the Arab League boycotted Israel economically. 

The Gulf War marked a watershed. Although 1991 saw 
an intensification of the boycott, with another 110 companies 
added to the list, as a reaction to the large-scale Jewish im- 
migration to Israel from the former Soviet Union, this was a 
period of contradictory signals. Many important companies 
such as Coca-Cola were removed and there were a string of 
informal meetings between Israeli and Gulf officials. Saudi 
Arabia started to link the boycott to Israeli withdrawal from 
the West Bank and Gaza Strip. After the Declaration of Prin- 
ciples between Israel and the PLo in 1993, the cBo was hardly 
able to raise a quorum. By 1994, Qatar confirmed negotiations 
with Israel to pipe natural gas to Israel via European destina- 
tions. On September 30, 1994, the Saudi foreign minister an- 
nounced the cancellation of the indirect boycott on Israel and 
on October 27, 1994, following the peace treaty with Israel, Jor- 
dan canceled the boycott. By the end of 1996, 14 Arab states 
had openly gone against boycott. Only eight Arab states con- 
tinued. The voluntary boycott crumbled in Japan, China, and 
Korea. Most of the major multi-nationals on the boycott list, 
including Cadbury, Coca-Cola, Colgate-Palmolive, Ford, Fuji, 
Jaguar, Schweppes, and Xerox were removed. 

The treaty put the Palestinians in a difficult position. 
Continuing the boycott was important as a bargaining chip for 
final status negotiations but obstructed raising development 
money. However, the stalemate in the peace process in 1997 
revived the boycott. Saudi Arabia again announced penalties 
for importing Israeli goods. Then, after the breakdown of ne- 
gotiations with the Palestinians in 2000, several Arab states 
abruptly ended their contacts with Israel and reinforced the 
boycott. In March 2001, Arab heads of state reactivated the 
boycott in Amman, Jordan. As a result, Israeli trade repre- 
sentations in the Gulf states and parts of North Africa closed 
down. After years of declining representation, 19 Arab coun- 
tries attended the 72™4 conference of the cBo in April 2004. 
There were calls for a new boycott on Coca-Cola and Ford but 
anti-boycott laws had been tightened and Arab governments 
were more reluctant to enforce the provisions. 

Trade between Egypt and Israel remained low and de- 
creased considerably since the outbreak of the 2000 Intifada 
but was not discontinued. Trade levels between Jordan and 
Israel, on the other hand, increased rapidly after the creation 
of Qualified Industrial Zones offering special tax breaks for 
export items produced by Israeli-Jordanian ventures. 
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Apart from the primary boycott that was still enforced in 
states with no relations with Israel, trade unions and profes- 
sional associations in every Arab country still implemented 
blacklists against individuals and companies with ties to Israel. 
These associations were particularly strong in Jordan and 
Egypt, the only Arab countries with full relations with Israel. 
For example, in 2004 the Egyptian pharmaceutical union 
called for a boycott of a U.S. drug company. In Jordan and 
Egypt, however, the trade unions and professional associations 
were more effective in implementing the boycott within their 
own countries than pressuring foreign companies or coun- 
tries. While the voluntary boycott has all but disappeared, the 
primary boycott was still widespread in countries with no for- 
mal relations with Israel. 
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[Gil Feiler (2"¢ ed.)] 


BOZECCO (Bozecchi), BENJAMIN BEN JUDAH (1290- 
1335), Italian grammarian and biblical exegete, who lived in 
Rome. His name probably derived from the town Buzecchio in 
the district of Forli, Italy, from which his family came. In one 
of his poems *Immanuel of Rome praises him as “the father of 
all the scholars in mathematics and geometry, preeminent in 
Bible and *masorah, whose talents and wisdom are unlimited” 
(cf. D. Yarden (ed.), Mahberot Immanuel ha-Romi, 1 (1957), 
229-31). Of his biblical commentaries only those to Proverbs 
and Chronicles have survived. Written apparently before 1312, 
they consist mainly of explanations of difficult verses and 
grammatical comments. He also completed the commentary 
to Kings left unfinished by *Isaiah Trani the Elder. His exege- 
sis is based upon the literal meaning, and he is considered a 
pioneer of this method among the Italian Bible commentators. 
In the introduction to his commentary on Proverbs he em- 
phasizes his opposition to the homiletic method in exegesis, 
pointing out that most exegetes “follow the method of homi- 
letical exposition (derash) instead of the literal, and fail to pay 
attention to the significance of what the rabbis call peshat (lit- 
eral exposition), ie., that which is pashut, simple and obvi- 
ous.” Among his grammatical works are Mavo Kazar le-Torat 
ha-Higgui, on phonetics, published as an introduction to the 
Sefer ha-Dikdukim of Moses Kimhi (Venice, 1546) and Mevo 
ha-Dikduk, a revised version and extensive summation of the 
former book (published by S. Loewinger, 1931). A commentary 
to Ezra and Nehemiah (published by Berger in Kobez al Jad, 
7 (1896-97); see Alberstamm’s note, p. 42) as well as various 
piyyutim are also attributed to him. 
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BOZRAH (Heb. 77733). 
(1) A city in *Bashan, south of the *Hauran mountains. 
It is probably mentioned in the city list of Thutmose 111 (no. 
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of the province of Arabia, a position it retained until the end 
of Byzantine times (Eusebius, Onom. 10:46). From the third 
century onward, it was the seat of a Christian archbishop- 
ric and in the same century, was elevated to the rank of a 
Roman colony. In the fourth century, Bozrah was a flourish- 
ing city which had trade relations with Persia and Arabia. 
In the Roman and Byzantine periods, Jews lived at Bozrah and 
the community included many rabbis, such as Jonah, Eleazar, 
Berechiah, and Tanhum; others, among them Resh Lakish 
and Abbahu, visited the city since the local Jews seem to 
have been lax in their religious observances. The Babylonian 
Talmud (Shab. 29b) mentions a synagogue at Bozrah. Bozrah 
was the capital of the Ghassanid principality under Byzantine 
suzerainty. It was captured by the Arabs in 635 and retained 
its status as capital of the Hauran. It is today a village in Jor- 
dan called Busra-Aski Sham with about 2,000 inhabitants. 
The impressive archaeological remains of the ancient city 
include a wall, intersecting streets, a triumphal arch, a well- 
preserved theater, burial towers, baths (there are springs in 
the northwest of the city), and a large cistern, 485 x 62 ft. 
(148 x 19m.), from Roman times. A Christian cathedral, built 
in 512, contains one of the earliest known examples of a Byz- 
antine dome. A second church has a bell tower and a mon- 
astery called Deir (Dayr) Bahira after the monk with whom 
Muhammad is said to have lodged on his visit there. Around 
the Roman theater is a citadel erected in 1202 by the Mam- 
luk sultan al-Adil. Archaeological researches were conducted 
by the American University of Beirut between 1980 and 1984 
in the northwest area of the city, with the discovery of settle- 
ment remains from the Early and Middle Bronze Ages. A 
project of mapping and excavation at the site has been con- 
ducted by a Franco-Syrian team since the early 1980s, pro- 
viding much information about the Nabatean-Roman and 
Byzantine cities. 

(2) A city of *Edom. It is mentioned in the Bible in 
connection with the list of Edomite kings (Gen. 36:33) and 
in other passages (1 Chron. 1:44; Isa. 34:6, 63:1; Jer. 49:13, 
22; Amos 1:12). In ancient times Bozrah was a stronghold 
(hence its name, meaning “fort”) guarding the roads from 
the plateau of Edom to the *Arabah. Archaeological re- 
mains have been discovered at a place which the locals call 
Busayra, located 6 miles (10 km.) south of Tafila. Surveyed 
by N. Glueck, the site was subsequently excavated by C.M. 
Bennett between 1971 and 1974 and in 1980. The excavations 
revealed a major Edomite settlement in the Iron Age 11, with 
later remains from the Persian, Hellenisitic, and Roman 
phases. 

(3) A village on the southern border of Trachonitis. It is 
mentioned as Bosor (1 Macc. 5:26) and called Busr al-Hariri 
in Arabic. Jews who settled there in the time of *Judah Macca- 
bee appealed to him for help against their neighbors, and this 
help was promptly given. The name also occurs in the phrase 
“Trachonitis in the territory of Bozrah” (instead of “Bozrah in 
the territory of Trachonitis”?) in the list of the country’s bor- 
ders (Tosef., Shev. 4:11; Sif. Deut. 11:21). 
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[Michael Avi- Yonah / Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


BOZRAH (Heb. 7183), moshav in Israel in the southern 
Sharon near Raananah, affiliated with Ha-Ihud ha-Haklai, 
the middle-class settlements association, founded in 1946 
by World War 11 veterans. After the War of Independence 
(1948) immigrants from Poland, Romania, and North Af- 
rica joined the settlement. The moshav’s economy was based 
on intensive farming, including citrus groves, orchards, field 
crops, and beehives. The biblical name of the moshav (liter- 
ally “fortified place”) coincides with that of the Iraqi town 
Basra, where the first settlers served with the British Royal 
Engineers Corps and organized themselves for future settle- 
ment. In 1969 the moshav numbered 425 inhabitants, increas- 
ing to 671 by 2002. 


WEBSITE: www.hof-hasharon.co.il. 
[Efraim Orni] 


BOZYK, MAX (1899-1970), Yiddish comic actor. Born in 
Lodz, Bozyk was touring in Argentina when Poland was 
overrun by the Germans in 1939. He and his wife, Rose (Reyzl), 
reached New York in 1941 and soon became a popular comedy 
touring team in the U.S. and Canada. They performed together 
on the American-Yiddish stage for 30 years. Bozyk acted in 
such films as Castle in the Sky (1936), The Dybbuk (1937), The 
Jester (1937), Yiddel mit’n Fiddel (1936), Jolly Paupers (1938), A 
Brievele der Mamen (1938), Little Mother (1938), The Eternal 
Song (1939), and God, Man, and Devil (1949). With his wife, he 
appeared in the vintage musical Catskill Honeymoon (1949). 
Directed by Josef Berne, Catskill Honeymoon tells the story of a 
Jewish resort hotel that celebrates the 50"* wedding anniversary 
of a couple who are longtime clients by putting on a rollicking 
Borscht Belt show, replete with singers, dancers, comedians, 
and impressionists. The show’s grand finale is a powerful musi- 
cal tribute to the year-old State of Israel. The movie was filmed 
at Young’s Gap Hotel in Parksville, New York. Plays in which 
Bozyk appeared in New York include Don’t Worry, Brother! 
(1963) and The Travels of Benjamin 111 (1969). He was presi- 
dent of the Hebrew Actors’ Club. His wife, ROSE (1914-1993), 
made her American film debut in 1988 in Crossing Delancey. 
In the role of Bubbie Kantor, Amy *Irving’s grandmother, she 


is said to have stolen the show. 
[Ruth Beloff (2"4 ed.)] 
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BOZZOLO, town in Lombardy, northern Italy. Jewish set- 
tlement in Bozzolo began in 1522 with the arrival of Jewish 
loan bankers, who had close connections with the Jews in the 
nearby duchy of *Mantua. During the 17‘ and the first half of 
the 18" century, a small but prosperous community existed in 
Bozzolo, mainly occupied in banking, commerce, and farm- 
ing of the customs dues. By the first half of the 17 century, 
the influential Finzi family was able to build a rich network of 
commercial, economic, and cultural activity, such as the pro- 
duction, manufacture, and trade of silk. They founded a com- 
pany that set up all the mulberry plantations in Bozzolo, 
Sabbioneta, and Rivarolo. At the end of 18 century, under 
Austrian rule, the economic and commercial importance 
of Bozzolo progressively diminished and the Jews began to 
leave and move to Mantua or Milan. In the 1820s 135 Jews 
lived in Bozzolo and a new cemetery was opened, at the edge 
of the town, with a stone plaque of the burial society trans- 
ferred there from the old graveyard and affixed to the lodge at 
the entrance, reading: “Hevrat Gemilut Hasadim, in the 
month of Menahem, in the year 5532.” There is also evidence 
of a Jewish cemetery with three tombstones from the 18" cen- 
tury which had been converted into a private vegetable gar- 
den. There were no Jews left in Bozzolo by the beginning of 
the 2o0' century. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Simonsohn, Toledot ha-Yehudim be-Duk- 
kasut Mantovah, 2 (1965), index; Milano, Italia, index; Archivio 
Storico di Milano, Culto, Parte moderna, b. 2912, fasc. “Mantova,” 
Regia delegazione provinciale, 15 May 1819; P. Bernardini, Sfida 
delluguaglianza. Gli ebrei a Mantova nelleta della rivoluzione fran- 
cese (1997), 312-15. 

[Federica Francesconi (2™ ed.)] 


BRACH, SAUL (1865-1940), rabbi in Slovakia. He served as 
rabbi in the Hungarian communities of Nagykaroly and Du- 
naszerdahely, and, finally, in Ko8ice, Czechoslovakia. His Avot 
al Banim (1926) is prefaced by a violent attack on the Zionist 
movement (the Mizrachi and Agudat Israel included). Here 
he states that believers in the law of Moses “should keep their 
distance from Zionists and Mizrachist homes and avoid eat- 
ing and drinking with them as they would with gentiles. Fur- 
ther, they ought to be excluded from the community” (p. 27). 
Although he fully appreciated the Hebrew language, he op- 
posed its secular use (p. 23). In his opinion the Balfour Dec- 
laration was “in the interest of the gentile world, its purpose 
being to rid the nations of the world of the Jews.’ He was the 
author of many works, among them: (1) Mishmeret Elazar 1897 
and subsequent parts, on the festivals and “the excellence of 
the Holy Land”; (2) Libba Baei (1911), novellae on talmudic 
themes; (3) Shaol Shaal (1911), on Yoreh Deah; (4) Le-Olam 
ha-Ba (1938), on Avot; and a series of works on the festivals 
and the month of Elul. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.B. Sofer-Schreiber, Ketov Zot Zikkaron, 
(New York, 1957), 280. 
[Naphtali Ben-Menahem] 
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BRADFORD, city in Yorkshire, England. A Jewish com- 
munity existed in Bradford by the middle of the 19» century, 
composed largely of German Jews attracted by the industrial 
and commercial growth of the city. Services are said to have 
been held in Bradford in the 1830s, but the first synagogue was 
built in 1873. A Reform community (after that of London, the 
second in England) was founded in 1880. The Jewish popula- 
tion was later reinforced by refugees from the Russian perse- 
cutions. The German Jewish group was of great significance in 
the cultural life of the city. The artists Sir William *Rothenstein 
and Albert Rutherston were born in Bradford. The poet Hum- 
bert *Wolfe went to school there and described his childhood 
in his autobiography (Now a Stranger, 1933). Jacob *Moser 
was lord mayor of Bradford in 1910-11. The Jewish population 
numbered about 700 in 1968 but dropped to approximately 170 
in the mid-1990s. Nevertheless, the optional religious ques- 
tion asked for the first time in the 2001 British census found 
356 declared Jews in Bradford. In 2004 an Orthodox and Re- 
form synagogue existed. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: V.D. Lipman (ed.), Three Centuries of Anglo- 
Jewish History (1961), 84, 100 n. 48; Lehmann, Nova Bibl. 78, 185, 214. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: JYB, 2004. 
[Cecil Roth] 


BRAFMAN, JACOB (c. 1825-1879), Russian apostate and 
antisemitic author. Orphaned at an early age, Brafman fled 
from his native city of Kletsk to evade being forced into mili- 
tary service by the agents of the community (see *Cantonists). 
He became embittered by his experiences, and conceived a 
hatred for the Jewish community and its institutions. At the 
age of 34 he joined the Greek Orthodox Church and was ap- 
pointed Hebrew teacher at the government theological semi- 
nary in Minsk. He later served as censor of Hebrew and Yid- 
dish books in Vilna and St. Petersburg. Brafman attacked the 
Jewish communal organization (kahal) in Russian periodicals, 
describing the *Society for the Promotion of Culture among 
the Jews in Russia and the *Alliance Israélite Universelle, as 
“a state within a state.” He alleged that they formed part of an 
international Jewish conspiracy. In 1869, Brafman published 
with official support and at government expense Kniga Kagala 
(“The Book of the Kahal”), a translation into Russian of the 
minutes (Pinkas) of the kehillah of Minsk. A second, enlarged 
two-volume edition was published in 1875; the first volume, 
containing essays on Jews and Jewish customs, was published 
posthumously with an introduction by Brafman’s son (1882). 
The book, translated into French, Polish, and German, created 
a stir among Jews and Russians. It was presumed by Russian 
readers to give information about the “secret” customs of the 
Jews by which they allegedly acquired power over gentiles; 
antisemitic authors used it to justify anti-Jewish outrages. Al- 
though Brafman was accused of forgery, in fact his book was 
a fairly accurate translation of the documents. It has served a 
number of scholars as a historical source for knowledge of the 
inner life of Russian Jewry in the 19 century. The impression 
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made by his book is evidence of the extent to which autono- 
mous Jewish community life was alien to modern centralis- 
tic political ideas, ideals, and modes of relationship between 
individuals and the state. The Russian poet V.F. Khodasevich 
(1886-1940) was Brafman’s grandson. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.L. Zitron, Meshumodim (1923), 7-31; Levi- 
tats, in: Zion, 3 (1938), 170-8; S. Ginsburg, Meshumodim in Tsarishn 
Rusland (1946), 65-79; S.W. Baron, Russian Jew under Tsars and So- 
viets (1964), 49. 


°BRAGADINI, noble Venetian family; printers of Hebrew 
books from 1550 to 1710 (see Hebrew printing in *Venice). In 
1550 Alvise Bragadini published Maimonides’ Code with an- 
notations by Meir *Katzenellenbogen of Padua. When the rival 
house of *Giustiniani issued Maimonides Code in 1550, the 
resulting dispute, together with Moses *Isserles’ decision in 
favor of Bragadini, led to a prolonged feud and denunciations 
to Pope Julius 111, who eventually decreed the confiscation and 
burning of all copies of the Talmud in 1553. For ten years the 
printing of all Hebrew books was prohibited in Venice, and 
only in 1564 did Alvise Bragadini’s press resume its activities. 
Alvise died in 1575. Hebrew printing continued under his son 
Giovanni from 1579 to 1614-15, and under Giovanni’s son or 
sons and grandsons until the 18» century. H.J.D. *Azulai re- 
ports a visit to the Bragadini printing works. A great selection 
of Hebrew literature came from this press. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.W. Amram, Makers of Hebrew Books in 
Italy (1909), 252-76, 363-75; C. Roth, Jews in Venice (1930), 256 ff; J. 
Bloch, Venetian Printers of Hebrew Books (1932), 17ff. and passim; H.B. 
Friedberg, Toledot ha-Defus ha-Ivri be-Italyah (1934), 53-55. 


BRAGANZA, town in northern Portugal. The royal privileges 
of 1187 spoke of the penalty to be inflicted if a Jew who came 
to the city was assaulted, from which it appears that no com- 
munity had yet been set up. In 1279 a number of Jews from the 
city, apparently recently arrived, paid King Denis handsomely 
for a charter of protection. Thereafter, there are frequent men- 
tions of the community. Under Alfonso tv (1325-1357) there 
were complaints by the populace against the rate of interest 
charged by the Jews, which was henceforth limited. In 1429 the 
comuna of the Jews of Braganza were given certain privileges 
by the Crown, confirmed in 1434 and 1487. In 1461 the com- 
munity, led by their rabbi, Jacob Cema (Zemah), assembled 
in a public square and appointed representatives to negotiate 
with the city authorities on matters in dispute. The rabbi in 
1485 was Abraham, the physician who purchased the wines 
produced by the royal estate adjacent to the “vineyards of the 
Jews.” On the expulsion of the Jews from Spain in 1492, 3,000 
exiles arriving through Benavente are said to have established 
themselves in the region. After the forced conversion in Por- 
tugal in 1497, Braganza became one of the most important 
centers of crypto-Judaism in the country. Many Crypto-Jew- 
ish families retained their special identity, continuing to prac- 
tice some Jewish customs, uphold certain beliefs, and marry 
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among themselves. Braganca was the place of origin of many 
important Converso families. It was in Bragancga that Orobio 
de Castro, who died as a Jew in Amsterdam, was born in 1621. 
The number of Crypto-Jews in Braganca was very high, and 
some 800 local Judaizers appeared at various autos-da-fé in 
Portugal up to 1755. For example, more than 60 appeared ina 
single auto held at Coimbra on May 17, 1716. Traces of crypto- 
Judaism are still strong there, though attempts to establish 
some sort of organized Jewish life have failed. In 1920s ser- 
vices were still held in a place of worship, a synagogue where 
children received religious instruction. Special prayers were 
recited and the services were led by women. In the first half 
of the 20" century descendants of Crypto-Jews still lived in 
their own quarter. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: EM. Alves, Os Judeus no distrito de Braganca 
(1925); J. Mendes dos Remedios, Os Judeus em Portugal, 1 (1895), 
138-9, 152; M. Kayserling, Geschichte der Juden in Portugal (1857), 
index; Portuguese Marranos Committee, London, Marranos in Por- 
tugal (1938), 5-8. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.A. Canelo, Os iltimos 
criptojudeus em Portugal (2001). 


[Cecil Roth / Yom Tov Assis (24 ed.)] 


BRAHAM, JOHN (1774 or 1777-1856), English singer. The 
son of Abraham of Prosnitz (d. 1779), chorister of the Great 
Synagogue, London. Braham sold pencils in the street before 
being adopted by his father’s associate Meir *Leoni, who in- 
troduced him to the Great Synagogue as his assistant. Bra- 
ham made his first appearance on the stage in 1787 as “Master 
Braham’, and in due course was taken under the patronage of 
Abraham *Goldsmid, who provided for his musical education. 
In 1797 he went to Italy and toured Europe with great suc- 
cess together with the celebrated Madame Storace (who bore 
him a son, later a Church of England clergyman). On his re- 
turn to England in 1801 he was hailed as the most remarkable 
singer of the time. It is said that no other English tenor has 
ever had so wide a vocal range. He himself composed many 
of the songs he sang, among them “The Death of Nelson,’ one 
of the most popular patriotic songs of the period. Although 
in later life Braham had little contact with Judaism, he col- 
laborated in 1815 with Isaac *Nathan in “Hebrew Melodies” 
for which Lord *Byron wrote the text. In 1835 Braham built 
the St. James’ Theater in London, but the venture proved di- 
sastrous financially and in 1840 he tried, with little success, to 
recoup his fortunes by a concert tour in America. He contin- 
ued his platform appearances until shortly before his death. 
Braham’s daughter, Francis Elizabeth, Countess Waldegrave 
(1821-79), was a notable society and political hostess in the 
mid-Victorian period. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.J.M. Levien, Six Sovereigns of Song (1948), 
7-34; idem, Singing of John Braham (1945); C.W. Hewett, Strawberry 
Fair (1955); C. Roth, Essays and Portraits in Anglo-Jewish History 
(1962), 235-7; Sendrey, Music, index; Sands, in: JHSET, 20 (1959-61), 
203-14; Grove, Dict. 

[Cecil Roth] 
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BRAHAM, RANDOLPH LOUIS (1922- ), historian of the 
Holocaust, distinguished professor emeritus of political sci- 
ence at the City College of New York and the doctoral pro- 
gram at the Graduate Center of the City University of New 
York. Braham was born in Bucharest (Romania) and lived 
until 1943 in Dej (Transylvania), from where he was sent by 
the Hungarian authorities to serve in a military forced labor 
battalion as a Jew who was not allowed to serve in his coun- 
try’s armed forces. Shortly after World War 11 he left for the 
United States, where he began his academic studies in com- 
parative politics. After obtaining his Ph.D., he began to study 
the history of the Holocaust of Central European Jewry. His 
best-known work is The Politics of Genocide: The Holocaust in 
Hungary (19947). Studies on the Holocaust, two volumes of his 
selected writings, appeared in 2000 and 2001 and he edited 
numerous volumes on the subject. 

Among other things Braham discusses the disillusion- 
ment of the Jews of Northern Transylvania, who believed 
that the Hungary they encountered in 1940 was the Hungary 
they had known before 1919. They soon discovered that the 
antisemitic laws enacted there after 1919 were no better than 
those enacted in Romania between 1919 and 1940 and found 
themselves delivered into the hands of the Nazis by those same 
Hungarians in whose nobility they had fervently believed. An- 
other subject dealt with by Braham is the role played by the 
Romanian authorities under Antonescu in the murder of be- 
tween 290,000 and 390,000 Romanian and Ukrainian Jews, 
and which the post-1948 Communist regime tried to avoid 
recognizing. Braham was decorated by the presidents of both 
Hungary and Romania. 

[Paul Schveiger (2"4 ed.)] 


BRAHM, OTTO (originally Abrahamsohn; 1856-1912), 
German stage director and drama critic. Brahm was theater 
critic for the Frankfurter Zeitung, Vossische Zeitung, and Die 
Nation, and was one of the most influential champions of Ib- 
sen and the new naturalist school. He was cofounder and first 
president of Berlin’s Freie Buehne (1889), a private organiza- 
tion which performed Ibsen and other “modernists” such as 
Gerhart Hauptmann and Hugo von Hofmannsthal. With the 
publisher S. Fischer, he founded the monthly Freie Buehne fuer 
modernes Leben, later renamed Neue Deutsche Rundschau, as 
the mouthpiece of the naturalist revolution in literature. In 
1894 Brahm took over Berlin’s Deutsches Theater, moving to 
the Lessing Theater in 1904. With his productions of Ibsen, 
Hauptmann, and Schnitzler, he made Berlin one of Europe’s 
theatrical centers. The “Brahm style,’ a rigorous stage realism 
expressing subtle psychological nuances, was adopted by the 
actors he trained. These included Max *Reinhardt and Albert 
Bassermann. His greatest triumph came in 1909-10 when, at 
the Lessing Theater, he staged a cycle of Ibsen's 13 sociocriti- 
cal plays. Paul Schlenther collected Brahm’s outstanding re- 
views and literary essays in Kritische Schriften (2 vols., 1913-15), 
enlarged and revised by Fritz Martini, Otto Brahm, Kritiken 
und Essays (1964). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Hirschfeld, Otto Brahm, Briefe und Erin- 
nerungen (1925); M. Newmark, Otto Brahm, the Man and the Critic 
(1938); O. Koplowitz, Otto Brahm als Theaterkritiker (1936); W. Buth, 
Das Lessingtheater in Berlin unter der Direktion von Otto Brahm 
1904-1912 (1965). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Claus, The Theatre Di- 
rector Otto Brahm, Theater and Dramatic Studies 10 (1981); O. Seidlin, 
“Otto Brahm,’ in: The German Quarterly, 36 (1963), 131-40. 


[Oskar Seidlin / Bjoern Siegel (24 ed.)] 


BRAILA (Rom. Braila, Turk. Ibraila), port on the River Dan- 
ube, S.E. Romania; within the Ottoman Empire from 1544 to 
1828, in which year 21 Jewish families were living there. De- 
spite difficulties with the authorities the Jewish population 
grew after the annexation of Braila to Walachia and its de- 
velopment as an important commercial port. The number of 
Jews increased from 1,095 in 1860 to 9,830 (17.3% of the total 
population) in 1899. The majority were occupied in commerce 
and crafts; in 1889, 24.4% of the shops in the town belonged to 
Jews, and in 1899, 24.2% of the artisans were Jews. The first Re- 
form synagogue to be established in old Romania was opened 
in Braila in 1863. This led to a division of the community until 
a unified central administration was reestablished in 1905. In 
1930 there were 11,327 Jews living in Braila. Communal insti- 
tutions then included a kindergarten, two elementary schools 
(for boys and girls), a secondary school for boys, a clinic, and 
a night shelter. In the Holocaust period, the situation of the 
Jews deteriorated. On Sept. 30, 1940, the entry of the Jews into 
the port was forbidden. On August 4, 1941, forced labor groups 
were organized which included men between the ages of 18 
and 50. Many Jews were pauperized and the community had 
to help them. Two secondary schools were founded for Jew- 
ish pupils excluded from public schools. After the war (1947), 
5,950 Jews lived in Braila, among whom were former deport- 
ees to Transnistria. The number dropped to 3,500 by 1950. In 
1969 there were around 1,000 Jews in Braila, although most 
of the surviving Jews had settled in Israel. In 2004, there were 
141 Jews living there, with a functioning synagogue. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: N.E. Derera, Monografia Comunitatii Israelite 
din Braila (1906); S. Semilian, Evrei in cadrul asezarii Brailei acum 
o suta de ani (1936); Almanahul Ziarului Tribuna Evreiasca pe anul 
5698 (1937), 266-69; PK Romanyah, 1, 78-88; M. Carp, Cartea Neagra, 
1 (1946), index; Pe marginea prapastiei, 1 (1942), 134, 224; W. Filder- 
man, in: Sliha, 1 (1956), no. 4. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Ursulescu, 
Valori ale patrimoniului evreiesc la Braila (1998); FEDROM-Comuni- 
tati evreiesti din Romania (Internet, 2004). 
[Eliyahu Feldman and Theodor Lavi / Lucian-Zeev 
Herscovici (2™ ed.)] 


BRAILOV, small town in Ukraine. The community num- 
bered 638 in 1765 (living in 190 houses); 2,071 in 1847; and 3,721 
in 1897 (43% of the total population). In 1852, all 78 artisans in 
the town were Jews, and in the 1880s, Jews owned industrial 
enterprises such as a sugar refinery, brewery, flour mills, and 
tanneries, employing many Jewish workers. The town had a 
talmud torah, a school for boys, and one for girls. On the eve 
of wwI Jews owned all 19 grocery stores, all 16 textile shops, 
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and the only pharmacy in the town. In 1918-19, during the civil 
war, about 26 Jews were massacred and around 100 women 
were raped in pogroms in Brailov, including one perpetrated 
by the *Petlyura gangs. The Jews in the town succeeded in 
warding off one attack. The Jewish population numbered 2,393 
in 1926. In the late 1920s, in the Soviet period, Jewish bread- 
winners were 31% artisans, 21% blue-collar workers, 17% small 
merchants, 9% clerks, and 21% unemployed (without civil 
rights). From the mid-1920s, there was a Jewish village coun- 
cil that conducted its proceedings in Yiddish. Brailov was oc- 
cupied by the Germans on July 17, 1941, and immediately 15 
Jews were shot. A ghetto was established and a heavy tribute 
was imposed on the population. On February 13, 1942, 1,500 
Jews were assembled; the sick and those discovered in hiding 
were shot on the spot. Around 300 artisans were sent back to 
the ghetto, joined by 200 still in hiding, and the remaining 
1,200 Jews were executed. On April 18, 180 Jews, mostly chil- 
dren and elderly persons, were murdered. The last group of 
503 (including 286 prisoners from *Zhmerinka) was executed 
on August 25, 1942. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.D. Rosenthal, Megillat ha-Tevah, 1 (1927), 
91-94; Yevrei v S.S.S.R. (1929), 49; B. West (ed.), Be-Hevlei Kelayah 
(1963), 58-60. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: PK Ukrainah, s.v. 


[Shmuel Spector (27 ed.)] 


BRAILOWSKY, ALEXANDER (1896-1976), U.S. pianist of 
Ukrainian birth. After study with his father, a professional pia- 
nist, Brailowsky continued his training at the Kiev Conserva- 
tory, graduating with a gold medal in 1911. Following advanced 
studies with Leschetizky in Vienna (1911-14) and Busoni in 
Zurich (1915), he completed his trainings with Planté in Paris, 
where he made his début in 1919. 

An exceptionally successful international career was 
to follow. Brailowsky was one of the first pianists to present 
a complete cycle of Chopin’s solo works. He played them in 
six recitals in Paris (1924) and later in New York, Buenos Ai- 
res, Brussels, Zurich, and Mexico City. He made a coast-to- 
coast tour of the U.S. in 1936. Brailowsky was noted for his 
strong virtuosic approach, extreme clarity of texture, cleanly 
articulated phrasing, and technical panache. His repertory 
encompassed many of the big virtuoso works of the Roman- 
tics. He was particularly admired for his playing of Chopin 
and Liszt. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online; MGG; Baker’s Biographical 


Dictionary (1997). 
[Naama Ramot (2"4 ed.)] 


BRAININ, REUBEN (1862-1939), Hebrew and Yiddish au- 
thor. Brainin was born in Lyady, Belorussia, and received a 
traditional Jewish education. His first article was on the last 
days of Perez *Smolenskin (Ha-Meliz (1888), no. 59). In 1892 he 
settled in Vienna where he published an influential but short- 
lived periodical Mi-Mizrah u-mi-Maarav (1894-99) which 
was intended to be a bridge between European and Hebrew 
literature. Only four issues were published at long intervals, 
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with articles on Tolstoy, Nietzsche, Ibsen, and Hebrew schol- 
ars such as *Elijah b. Solomon Zalman of Vilna. Brainin also 
published essays in the annual Ahiasaf. He attracted wide at- 
tention with his caustic critique of Judah Leib *Gordon in the 
first issue of *Ha-Shiloah (1896), edited by Ahad *Ha-Am. The 
central theme of Brainin’s work was Hebrew literature in the 
context of world literature. His flair for biography came to the 
fore in monographs on two great writers of the Haskalah pe- 
riod, Perez Smolenskin (1896) and Abraham *Mapu (1900), 
which possessed an unusual freshness of tone and approach. 
He championed the young and unknown Saul *Tchernich- 
owsky, who became one of the great Hebrew poets of the cen- 
tury. In Ha-Dor (founded in 1900), Brainin published articles 
and sketches on contemporary Hebrew writers and artists. 
There was hardly a Hebrew periodical of the time to which 
Brainin did not contribute. He also wrote extensively in Yid- 
dish and contributed articles to the Russian-Jewish press. In 
1909 Brainin settled in America where he founded the peri- 
odical Ha-Deror. He spent a few years in Canada, where he ed- 
ited two Yiddish papers: first the Kanader Adler (1912-15), then 
Der Weg (1915-16). He returned to New York and assumed the 
editorship of Ha-Toren (1919-25), first as a weekly, then as a 
monthly. In New York he also published the first volume of an 
uncompleted biography of Herzl, Hayyei Herzl (1919), cover- 
ing the period up to the First Zionist Congress. Toward the 
end of his life, Brainin wrote almost exclusively in Yiddish. 
His championship of the autonomous Jewish province of Bi- 
robidzhan in Soviet Russia alienated him from Hebrew writ- 
ers and Hebrew literature. The three volumes of his selected 
writings (Ketavim Nivharim, 1922-40) afford an insight into 
his activities as a critic, publicist, and writer of sketches and 
short impressionistic stories. He also translated into Hebrew 
M. Lazarus’ Der Prophet Jeremias (1897) and Max Nordau’s 
Paradoxes (1901). (For English translations of his works see 
Goell, Bibliography, 2010, 2763-73.) 

His son JOSEPH (1895-1970) was a U.S. journalist and 
publicist. Joseph, born in Vienna, served with the Jewish Bat- 
talion of the British forces in Palestine during World War 1. In 
1918 he obtained permission from the Canadian prime minis- 
ter to form a Jewish legion, which he recruited in Canada and 
the United States to reinforce the Jewish Battalion. In 1921 he 
emigrated to the United States and founded the Seven Arts 
Feature Syndicate. He served as its editor in chief until 1938. 
Joseph was associated with the American Committee for the 
Weizmann Institute of Science from 1953 and became execu- 
tive vice president in 1957. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Shelvin, R. Brainin (Heb., 1922); Wax- 
man, Literature, 4 (19607), 372-6; Z. Fishman, in: En Hakore, 1 (1923), 
105-18 (includes bibliography); Lachower, Sifrut, 3 pt. 2 (1963), 3-14; 
A. Shaanan, Ha-Sifrut ha-Ivrit ha-Hjdishjh li-Zerameha, 2 (1962), 
158-66; M.J. Berdyczewski (Bin Gorion), Bi-Sedeh Sefer, 2 (1921), 
64-70; J. Fichmann, in: Ha-Tekufah, 12 (1921), 483-6; Kressel, Lek- 
sikon, 1 (1965), 350-3. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Karuzo, Mafteah la- 
Mikhtavim be- Yiddish u-ve-Ivrit bi- Yezirato shel R. Brainin (1985). 


[Eisig Silberschlag] 
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BRAMPTON (Brandon, Brandao), SIR EDWARD (c. 1440- 
1508), Anglo-Portuguese adventurer. Although his father was a 
Jewish blacksmith Brampton claimed to be the illegitimate son 
of a Christian nobleman. He was baptized in England c. 1468, 
taking the name of his godfather, King Edward tv. Subse- 
quently he received various military and naval commands 
and was rewarded with mercantile privileges and grants of 
land; in 1482 he became governor of the island of Guernsey 
and was knighted in 1484. Having been of service to Alfonso v 
of Portugal during the latter’s exile in France, Brampton later 
returned to Portugal and was made a member of the Royal 
Council. His knowledge of the English court enabled him to 
assist Perkin Warbeck in his bid for the English throne as the 
alleged son of Edward tv. Brampton’s family gained promi- 
nence in Portugal but suffered discrimination because of its 
Jewish origin, which it tried ineffectively to conceal. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, in: JHSET, 9 (1922), 143-62; 16 (1952), 
121-7; idem, Anglo-Jewish History (1962), 68-85; Marques de Sam- 
payo, in: Anais da Academia Portuguésa de Historia, 6 (1955), 143-653 
E.E Jacob, Fifteenth Century (19617), 592-4. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
ODNB online. 


[Cecil Roth] 


BRAMSON, LEON (Leonty; 1869-1941), communal worker 
and writer. Born in Kovno, Bramson graduated in law from 
Moscow University, then settled in St. Petersburg, where he 
practiced, and was active in the *Society for the Promotion 
of Culture Among the Jews. He was also director of the cen- 
tral committee of the *Jewish Colonization Association from 
1899 to 1906. Under his direction a statistical study was car- 
ried out on the economic situation of the Jews in Russia (pub- 
lished in Russian in 1904 and in French in 1906-8). He was 
one of the compilers of the Sistematicheskiy ukazatel literatury 
o yevreyakh na russkom yazyke (“Systematic Guide to Russian 
Literature About Jews,” 1892), and contributed many articles to 
Voskhod and other periodicals on problems of Jewish educa- 
tion, emigration, and colonization. Active in Jewish political 
life, Bramson was one of the founders of the “Jewish Demo- 
cratic Group.” In 1906 he was elected to the First Duma as a 
deputy for Kovno province, joining the Labor faction (“Tru- 
doviki”). During World War 1, the Revolution, and the Civil 
War, Bramson was an organizer of the Central Committee for 
the Relief of Jewish War Sufferers (*"YEKOPO). When he left 
Russia in 1920, he continued to work in Western Europe on 
behalf of *orT (with which he had been associated in Russia 
from 1909), serving as its president from 1923 until his death. 
Bramson had been a convinced anti-Zionist, but changed his 
views after a visit to Erez Israel in 1934. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yevreyskiy mir, 2 (1944), 7-54; S. Oron, in: 
He-Avar, 12 (1965), 191-8. 


BRAND, JOEL JENO (1906-1964), member of Vaadat Ez- 
rah va-Hazzalah, the Budapest Jewish relief committee set up 
during World War 11 and the courier chosen by Adolph Eich- 
mann to offer Hungarian Jews in exchange for goods, in what 
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became known as the “Blood for Trucks” offer. Brand, who 
was born in Naszéd, moved to Erfurt, Germany, with his fam- 
ily in 1910. Active in Communist politics, he traveled to the 
United States, the Far East, and Latin America, returning to 
Germany in 1927. He was injured in a Communist-Nazi fight 
in 1933 but was expelled from Germany in the summer of 1934. 
He escaped to Transylvania and from there went to Budapest, 
where he joined *Poalei Zion, and at a Zionist training farm 
met Hansi Hartmann, whom he married in 1935. From 1938 
Brand was active in a semi-clandestine organization for help- 
ing Jewish refugees flee into Hungary, which until March 1944 
was allied with but independent of Germany. He established 
contact with Abwehr (German military intelligence) agents 
under Admiral Canaris who were then secretly working in 
Hungary. In January 1943 the Va'adat Ezrah va-Hazzalah was 
formally established in Budapest under the leadership of Ottd 
*Komoly, aided by Rezsé (Rudolf) *Kasztner. Brand was the 
main liaison between the Vaadah and the Abwehr, which had 
been disbanded in Febuary 1944. As a member of this com- 
mittee, Brand met Adolf *Eichmann, upon whose orders he 
left for neutral Turkey on May 17, 1944, to present the Jewish 
Agency with a German proposition to exchange the lives of 
Hungarian Jews for goods: Eichmann used trucks as an ex- 
ample, one million Jews for 10,000 trucks that would be used 
only on the Eastern front against the Soviet Union. Brand trav- 
eled to Turkey with Bandi Grosz, a double agent on a sepa- 
rate but not unrelated mission who was to initiate discussions 
with the Allies regarding a separate peace. With the German 
position collapsing after the defeats at Stalingrad and El-Ala- 
mein, the only hope for Germany to avoid total defeat was to 
split the British, American, and Soviet alliance. Eichmann was 
acting on the orders of *Himmler - without Hitler’s knowl- 
edge and without the knowledge of the Foreign Office, which 
would have objected that the ss was moving in on its area of 
responsibility. The offer to rescue Jews may have been based 
on Himmler’s exaggerated perception that Jews could effec- 
tively change American policy of total surrender, while the of- 
fer of a separate peace was rooted in the impending collapse 
of Germany. Upon arrival, Brand met with the representatives 
of the Jewish Agency in Istanbul, who understood the impor- 
tance of the offer and hoped to prolong the negotiations in 
order to forestall the deportation of Hungarian Jews, which 
commenced on May 15, two days before Brand’s departure. 
An emissary was immediately dispatched to Jerusalem to 
brief David *Ben-Gurion and Moshe Shertok (*Sharett). The 
Jewish Agency concluded that Shertok should travel immedi- 
ately to Turkey, but Turkish authorities refused to issue a visa. 
Brand’s offer was considered by the Americans and the Brit- 
ish, who were fearful that the transfer of so large a population 
would interfere with the war effort and who were as a matter 
of principle not interested in a separate peace. They sensed 
that the Germans were trying to create a wedge between the 
Allies and the Soviet Union and to blame the Allies for the 
failure to halt the deportation of Hungarian Jews. Thus, both 
missions were doomed to failure. American officials insisted 
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that the Russians be informed of the offer, which in essence 
gave the Soviet Union veto power. Their reasoning was that it 
was better for the Russians to hear of this offer directly from 
the Americans than to learn of it through their own intelli- 
gence services in Istanbul, where their suspicions would be 
aroused. Within weeks “the blood for goods” offer was leaked 
to the press; an article was published in the New York Herald 
Tribune. The London Times called the story one of “most loath- 
some of the war.’ Press exposure effectively killed any hope 
for the offer. Unable to have Shertok travel to Istanbul, Brand 
set off for Palestine. He was arrested in Aleppo, Syria, by the 
British, who claimed that they suspected him of being a Nazi 
agent, and was taken to Cairo. On October 7, 1944, some three 
months after the deportation of Hungarian Jews had ended, 
he was released in Jerusalem. 

Brand, a defeated and bitter man, remained in Erez Israel; 
he became a member of the Stern Gang and testified at the 
Kasztner trial in 1954. The Brand mission was featured prom- 
inently at the trial, though in the end it was not regarded as 
germane to the judgment. The Jewish Agency was accused by 
the defense of sabotaging the attempted rescue. Brand devoted 
himself single-mindedly to tracking down Nazi war criminals. 
Both Brand and his wife, who was also active in the Vaadat 
Ezrah va-Hazzalah, testified at the Eichmann trial that he had 
had direct contact with the accused. He died in Frankfurt, 
where he was testifying against Hermann Krumey and Otto 
Hunsche, two of Eichmann’s chief aides. The story of Brand’s 
mission was dramatized by Heinar Kipphardt in his play Die 
Geschichte eines Geschaefts (1965). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Weissberg, Advocate for the Dead (1958); E. 
Landau (ed.), Der Kastner-Bericht (1961); A. Biss, Der Stopp der End- 
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[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


BRANDAO, AMBROSIO FERNANDES (c. 1560-c. 1630), 
Portuguese author and soldier. Brandao distinguished himself 
as an officer in the Portuguese campaigns against the French 
and Indians in northern Brazil. In 1583 he lived in Pernam- 
buco (Recife) where, like many other New Christians of the 
region, he practiced Judaism in secret. For attending services 
at a clandestine synagogue Brandao was denounced to the In- 
quisition in Bahia in October 1591. His name was again men- 
tioned during the trial of another Judaizer, Bento *Teixeira 
Pinto, in January 1594 and he was once more denounced to the 
Holy Office in Lisbon in 1606. Brandao nevertheless managed 
to retain his freedom and eventually settled in Paraiba, where 
he owned sugar mills during the years 1613 to 1627. There he 
died prior to the Dutch invasion. Brandao is the reputed au- 
thor of the Didlogos das Grandezas do Brasil (1618), one of 
the two outstanding works on the history of Brazil composed 
in the 17" century. In the Didlogos, which reflect local con- 
ditions in about 1618, conversations are conducted between 
Brandosio (i.e., Brandao himself) and Alviano (Nufio Alva- 
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res, a colleague who was also a New Christian and was simi- 
larly denounced to the Holy Office). Brandao claimed that the 
Brazilian Indians are descended from children of Israel who 
reached the Americas during the reign of Solomon, but Al- 
viano disagreed with this view. The work contains a number 
of other references to the Jews. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Wiznitzer, Jews in Colonial Brazil (1960), 
19, 26-8, 32. 


BRANDEAU, ESTHER (18* cent.), first Jewish immigrant 
to New France. Esther Brandeau was the daughter of David 
Brandeau, a Jewish trader in St. Esprit, near Bayonne, France. 
She arrived at Quebec City in September 1738 on the ship 
Saint-Michel, disguised as a boy, Jacques LaFarge. When her 
gender was discovered the Intendant of New France ordered 
her arrested and held under surveillance at the Quebec hospi- 
tal. Brandeau had apparently lived as a Christian boy, mainly 
employed in the shipping trade, for five years before arriving 
in Quebec City. Since it was impossible for a Jew to remain 
in New France, strenuous efforts were made for more than a 
year to convert her but she refused to abandon her religion. 
She was finally deported to France with the cost of her return 
passage paid for by Louis xv. In a letter dated January 25, 1740 
the King wrote, “[the] Intendant of Canada, upon my orders 
sent the Jewish girl, Esther Brandeau, back to France on the 
ship, La Comte de Matignon, of New Rochelle, the owner of 
the ship, Sieur La Pointe, applied to me for reimbursement of 
the passage money....” After her deportation in 1739 nothing 
further is known about her. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B.G. Sack, History of the Jews in Canada, 
trans. Ralph Novek, 2 vols. (1965), 1: 6-9; E. Taitz, S. Henry, and 
C. Tallan, “Esther Brandeau,” in: The yps Guide to Jewish Women, 
600 B.C.E.-1900 C.E. (2003), 244. 


[Cheryl Tallan (2"¢ ed.)] 


BRANDEIS, LOUIS DEMBITZ (1856-1941), U.S. jurist, the 
first Jew to be appointed to the U.S. Supreme Court. 


Early Years 
Brandeis was born in Louisville, Kentucky, the youngest of 
four children of Adolph and Frederika Dembitz Brandeis. 
His parents, both of whom were born in Prague, came of old 
and cultivated Jewish families with a deep interest in Euro- 
pean liberalism. Apprehensive of political repression and eco- 
nomic distress after the failure of the 1848 revolutions, both 
families immigrated to America. Although they had formed 
the romantic idea of turning to a life of farming, they were 
dissuaded by Adolph, who had come in advance to explore 
the possibilities of life in the new country. After a short stay 
in Marion, Indiana, where a business venture did not prosper, 
the families moved to Louisville. There Adolph established a 
grain and produce business which proved highly successful 
until the depression of the early 1870s. 

Louis early showed himself to be a remarkable student. 
He was brought up in a family environment that cultivated 
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intellectual achievement and spiritual sensibility but in which 
formal religious training was eschewed. Louis’ mother ex- 
plained this aspect of her children’s education: “I wanted to 
give them something that neither could be argued away or 
would have to be given up as untenable, namely, a pure spirit 
and the highest ideals as to morals and love. God has blessed 
my endeavors.” Louis especially admired an uncle, Lewis 
*Dembitz, a scholarly lawyer and author in Louisville, some- 
times known as “the Jewish scholar of the South,” who was 
to become a follower of Theodor Herzl and an active Zionist. 
In honor of his uncle, Louis changed his middle name from 
David to Dembitz. 

Following his graduation from high school at 15, and 
after the family business was dissolved because of financial 
reverses, Louis accompanied his parents in 1872 on an ex- 
tended trip to Europe. During 1873-75 he attended the An- 
nen Realschule in Dresden. Although he found the demands 
of the classroom rewarding, the repressive discipline of the 
place was distasteful. He was eager to return home. “In Ken- 
tucky,’ he said, “you could whistle” On his return, influenced 
by his uncle's career, Louis entered Harvard Law School. Sup- 
ported by loans from his older brother and earnings from tu- 
toring fellow students, he completed the course before his 21° 
birthday with an academic record unsurpassed in the history 
of the school. 


Law Career 

Brandeis formed a law partnership in Boston with a former 
classmate, and by the age of 30 he had achieved financial in- 
dependence, thanks both to the success of his legal practice 
and to a deliberately frugal style of living. This simplicity 
came to be shared and abetted by his wife, Alice, daughter of 
Joseph Goldmark, a noted Viennese scientist. The wedding 
ceremony was performed in 1891 by her brother-in-law Felix 
*Adler, founder of the Ethical Culture Society. 

In appearance Brandeis was a figure at once compassion- 
ate and commanding - tall, spare, ascetic, with deep-set, dark, 
penetrating eyes. Many who saw him thought of Lincoln. Pres- 
ident Franklin Roosevelt spoke of him as “Isaiah.” 

As a lawyer Brandeis devoted himself increasingly to 
public causes and to the representation of interests that had 
not theretofore enjoyed such powerful advocacy: the inter- 
ests of consumers, investors, shareholders, and taxpayers. He 
became known in Boston as the “People’s Attorney.’ When 
Woodrow Wilson was elected president in 1912 on a platform 
of the New Freedom, he turned to Brandeis for counsel in 
translating ideas of political and social reform into the frame- 
work of legal institutions. In 1916 Wilson nominated Brandeis 
as a justice of the Supreme Court, precipitating a contest over 
confirmation in the Senate that lasted more than four months. 
The conservatives in that body were unprepared for a nomina- 
tion to the Court so deeply innovative: the nominee was a Jew, 
and he was a lawyer of reformist bent. Standing firm against 
great pressure to withdraw the nomination, Wilson insisted 
that he knew no one better qualified by judicial temperament 
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as well as legal and social understanding, and confirmation 
was finally voted on June 1, 1916. 


Jewish and Zionist Activities 

Brandeis’ involvement in Jewish affairs began only a few years 
before his appointment to the Court. He had never disavowed 
the faith of his fathers and had contributed to Jewish philan- 
thropies, but his concerns had been overwhelmingly secular. 
In 1911, he recounted, his interest in Judaism was stirred by two 
experiences. One was his service as mediator in the New York 
garment workers’ strike, in an industry dominated on both 
sides by Jews of humble origin in Eastern Europe. He founda 
strong sense of kinship with these people, who were remark- 
able not only for their exceptional intelligence but above all 
for a rare capacity to see the issues from the other side’s point 
of view. The other experience was a meeting with Jacob *De 
Haas, then editor of the Jewish Advocate in Boston, who had 
served as Herzl’s secretary in London. De Haas was thoroughly 
familiar with the accomplishments of Lewis Dembitz in Ken- 
tucky, and excited in the nephew a new interest in Jewish his- 
tory and particularly in the Zionist movement. Brandeis, as 
was his habit, read everything on the subject that De Haas 
could furnish, footnotes as well as text, De Haas said, and be- 
came convinced that, so far from bringing a threat of divided 
loyalties, American and Zionist ideals reinforced each other. 
“My approach to Zionism,” he said, “was through American- 
ism. In time, practical experience and observation convinced 
me that Jews were by reason of their traditions and their char- 
acter peculiarly fitted for the attainment of American ideals. 
Gradually it became clear to me that to be good Americans 
we must be better Jews, and to be better Jews we must become 
Zionists. Jewish life cannot be preserved and developed,” he 
asserted, “assimilation cannot be averted, unless there be es- 
tablished in the fatherland a center from which the Jewish 
spirit may radiate and give to the Jews scattered throughout 
the world that inspiration which springs from the memories 
of a great past and the hope of a great future.” 

Brandeis’ rise to leadership in the movement was rapid. 
When war broke out in 1914 and certain leaders of the World 
Zionist Organization moved to America, Brandeis consented 
to serve as chairman of the Provisional Committee for General 
Zionist Affairs. He supported the convening of an American 
Jewish Congress representing all important Jewish groups in 
the country to give the widest support to Jewish interests at 
the peace conference. He thereby brought himself into con- 
flict with eminent non-Zionists in the United States. His close 
relations with President Wilson and high administrative of- 
ficials played an important part in securing support for the 
*Balfour Declaration, and later for the British Mandate, with 
adequate boundaries. 


Conflict within the Zionist Movement 

A turning point in Brandeis’ leadership developed out of his 
relationship with Chaim * Weizmann. The two met for the first 
time in London in the summer of 1919, when Brandeis was 
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making a trip to Paris, site of the peace conference, and then 
to Palestine. In Palestine he was exhilarated by the spirit of the 
settlers but distressed by the debilitating prevalence of malaria 
and by the lack of business methods and budgetary controls 
in the handling of Zionist funds. He insisted that priority be 
given to remedying these physical and financial troubles. In 
the summer of 1920, at a meeting of the World Zionist Con- 
ference in London, Brandeis sought agreement on a plan to 
concentrate Zionist activity on the economic upbuilding of 
Jewish settlement in Palestine and to conduct that activity 
with efficiency and in accordance with sound financial prin- 
ciples. He proposed a small executive body that would include 
Weizmann and several men of great business experience, in- 
cluding Sir Alfred Mond and James de Rothschild, together 
with Bernard Flexner, an American lawyer, and others to be 
co-opted with the aid of Lord Reading. Weizmann was at first 
attracted to the plan because of the new strength it would give 
to the movement; but when he found his old colleagues from 
Eastern Europe offended because of their exclusion from the 
executive, he felt the tug of divided loyalties and expressed 
misgivings to Mond and de Rothschild, who withdrew be- 
cause of the prospect of internal strife. 

Brandeis was deeply disturbed by these developments 
and decided that he could not accept responsibility for the 
work of the World Organization; he consented to continue as 
honorary president only when persuaded that his withdrawal 
would have serious implications for the safety of the Jews in 
Eastern Europe. In June 1921, at a convention of American 
Zionists, the controversy brought serious repercussions. Many 
delegates had strong ties of loyalty to Weizmann and other 
Eastern European leaders, and shared Weizmann’s view that 
the financial autonomy Brandeis desired for the American 
organization would weaken the strength of the World Orga- 
nization. When a majority of the delegates refused a vote of 
confidence to Brandeis’ position, he resigned from any posi- 
tion of responsibility, although not from membership in the 
organization. In this action he was joined by his principal sup- 
porters, including Julian W. Mack, Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, Fe- 
lix Frankfurter, and Robert Szold. 

The ardor of Brandeis’ commitment, however, did not 
slacken. He inspired the organization of the Palestine Co- 
operative Company, which became the *Palestine Economic 
Corporation, to work in the investment field on projects that 
could become self-supporting, and the establishment of the 
Palestine Endowment Fund to administer bequests and trust 
funds primarily for projects not expected to yield a financial 
return. Brandeis contributed generously of his spirit and for- 
tune. In his will the largest bequest was to the Zionist cause. 
He continued to receive frequent calls for counsel, which he 
would give, consistent with his judicial office, generally in the 
form of searching questions that would clarify the problem 
for the inquirer’s own good judgment. 


Supreme Court 
In his judicial career, as in his Zionist activity, Brandeis was 
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preeminently a teacher and moralist. His important judicial 
opinions are magisterial in character, notable not merely for 
their solid craftsmanship and analytical power but for their 
buttressing with data drawn from history, economics, and 
the social sciences. At a time when a majority on the Court 
was striking down new social legislation, Brandeis (together 
with his colleague Justice Holmes) powerfully insisted that 
the U.S. Constitution did not embody any single economic 
creed, and that to curtail experiment in the social sciences, 
no less than in the natural sciences, was a fearful responsibil- 
ity. Not only did Brandeis vote to sustain such measures as 
minimum wage laws, price control laws, and legislation pro- 
tecting trade unions against injunctions in labor disputes; his 
dissenting opinions in these cases served to illuminate their 
basis in experience and in social philosophy. These contro- 
versies arose under the vague constitutional standard of “due 
process of law” 

Another notable category of cases concerned the distri- 
bution of governmental powers between the national govern- 
ment and the states. Brandeis believed that the American fed- 
eral system was designed to encourage diffusion and sharing of 
power and responsibility, so he was receptive to the claims of 
the several states to engage in experimental legislation unless 
Congress itself had plainly exercised authority over the sub- 
ject matter. Deeply convinced that responsibility is the great- 
est developer of men, and that even in the ablest of men the 
limits of capacity are soon reached, he regarded the dispersal 
of power within a continental domain to be both a moral im- 
perative and a practical necessity. 

In one important field Brandeis saw a duty incumbent on 
the Court to be less hospitable to legislative intervention: the 
area of freedom of thought and expression. Only when speech 
constituted a genuinely clear and imminent danger to public 
order would he uphold its suppression. He believed that “the 
greatest menace to freedom is an inert people;... that order 
cannot be secured merely through fear of punishment for its 
infraction; that it is hazardous to discourage thought, hope 
and imagination; that fear breeds repression; that repression 
breeds hate; that hate menaces stable government; that the 
path of safety lies in the opportunity to discuss freely supposed 
grievances and proposed remedies; and that the fitting rem- 
edy for evil counsels is good ones” (Whitney v. California, 274, 
US. Reports 357, 375 (1927)). By the time of his retirement in 
1939, he saw the Court well on its way to the adoption of the 
positions he had for so long taken in dissent. 
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[Paul A. Freund] 


BRANDEIS-BARDIN INSTITUTE was founded in 1941 by 
Shlomo *Bardin (1898-1976) with the initial support of Justice 
Louis Brandeis, and settled on its 3,200-acre campus in Simi 
Valley of Southern California in 1947. It was not associated 
with any organization or movement, religious or secular, but 
rather was devoted to practicing traditional Judaism as related 
to the needs of modern living. 

The programs stressed instruction in Judaism for Ameri- 
can Jews and non-Jews alike. There were three principal pro- 
grams: Brandeis Camp Institute, a leadership training program 
for college youth; Alonim, a summer camp for children; and 
weekend sessions for adults through the House of the Book 
Association. The latter was centered on the observance of the 
Sabbath and a scholar-in-residence. Upon the death of Bar- 
din, Dennis Prager became the director of the Institute, and 
in 1977 the Brandeis Institute was renamed the Brandeis-Bar- 
din Institute. 

The institute’s mission is primarily “to touch and teach 
Jews, to inspire them through their intellect and emotion, to 
enhance their connectedness to the Jewish people through the 
arts as well as academics, and to make a contribution to the 
advancement of Jewish culture as a means of Jewish identity.” 
As an educational outreach resource, in addition to its Sab- 
bath retreats for all, the institute developed a special weekend 
program for newly married couples to learn more about in- 
corporating Judaism into their lives while meeting other new- 
lyweds and making new friends. Another innovation is the 
T’hila Jewish Summer Arts Institute. In this program, youth 
aged 14-18 study with accomplished Jewish artists as well as 
teachers of drama, dance, music, creative writing, and visual 
arts. In 1992 the institute created an Elderhostel program, of- 
fering seniors week-long educational activities and classes on 
Jewish themes. The Brandeis-Bardin Institute also provided 
the setting for media productions, from movies and Tv shows 
to videos and student films. 


[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY, the only secular institution of 
higher learning in the Diaspora that is both Jewish-sponsored 
and non-sectarian. Brandeis University was founded in 1948 
and has continued to rank near the top of academic life in the 
United States. In 1985 Brandeis was elected to membership in 
the Association of American Universities, an elite organiza- 
tion of the nation’s 59 research universities. Controlling for 
size and judged according to faculty publications and citations, 
Brandeis was ranked ninth in 1997 among research universi- 
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ties. Over 3,000 undergraduates were enrolled at the begin- 
ning of the 21° century, plus another 1,300 graduate students. 
As of 2004, the campus consisted of 96 buildings, located on 
235 suburban acres nine miles west of Boston. Brandeis Uni- 
versity is especially renowned for its programs in the physical 
and natural sciences, in history, and in Jewish studies. 

Its founding president, Abram L. *Sachar, was a scholar 
of Jewish history; in 1968 he retired after two decades, and 
became chancellor and then chancellor emeritus. (He died 
in 1993, at the age of 94.) Sachar’s successor was an attorney, 
Morris B. Abram, who had served as president of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee. Amid considerable political turmoil on 
campus, he remained as president for only two years, and was 
briefly replaced by Charles Schottland, the former commis- 
sioner of the Social Security Administration and the founding 
dean of the Florence Heller Graduate School for Social Policy 
and Management (established at Brandeis in 1959). By 1972, 
when Schottland resigned in favor of Marver H. Bernstein, the 
Rosenstiel Basic Medical Research Center was completed, as 
was the Feldberg Computer Center. 

Bernstein, a specialist on the politics of Israel and the for- 
mer dean of Princeton University’s Woodrow Wilson School 
of Public Affairs, served until 1983. His tenure at Brandeis 
was marked in particular by deepening financial problems, 
stemming from a loss of donor support due to Israel’s im- 
mediate needs in the aftermath of the Yom Kippur War, and 
from a stagnant if not declining national economy. Co-edu- 
cational from the outset, Brandeis also lost a competitive ad- 
vantage when neighboring Ivy League institutions accepted 
female matriculates. Bernstein’s successor was a Hungarian- 
born biologist, Evelyn Handler, the president of the University 
of New Hampshire. Serving at Brandeis until 1991, Handler 
confronted an ongoing problem of how to define the Jewish 
auspices of the institution. It had been formed in no small 
measure to counteract the academic antisemitism that had 
especially characterized Ivy League institutions, which had 
discriminated against Jewish students seeking admission and 
Jewish scholars seeking employment. Brandeis promised to 
be a haven against the discrimination inherent in the quota 
system. But after such antisemitism had vanished, the Jew- 
ish character of Brandeis University looked increasingly am- 
biguous. In an effort to expand its constituency, a more var- 
iegated campus cuisine - that would include unkosher foods 
like pork and shellfish —- was to be introduced, intensifying 
controversy over the Jewish heritage of the university that 
bedeviled its presidency. 

In 1991 Samuel O. Thier, a physician who had headed the 
Institute of Medicine of the National Academy of Sciences, be- 
came president; he served for three years. In 1992 the Good- 
man Center for the Study of Zionism was established; and two 
years later, the Volen National Center for Complex Systems, 
with particular focus upon the neurosciences, was dedicated. 
The International Business School was also created in 1994. 
Thier’s successor was his provost, Jehuda *Reinharz. The first 
Brandeis alumnus (Ph.D. 1972) to serve as president (and the 
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first to have been born in Israel), he had taught Jewish his- 
tory in the Lown School of Near Eastern and Judaic Studies. 
President Reinharz served longer than any predecessor other 
than Sachar. He supervised the establishment of an Interna- 
tional Center for Justice, Ethics and Public Life, which en- 
hanced the historic reputation of the university for promot- 
ing undergraduate interest in social activism and progressive 
causes. Among the activists and scholars who joined the fac- 
ulty during Reinharz’s presidency were former Soviet refuse- 
nik and Israeli politician Natan *Sharansky, former Texas gov- 
ernor Ann Richards, and the former Secretary of Labor under 
President Bill Clinton, Robert B. *Reich. 

In 1948 the Brandeis library was a converted stable, hous- 
ing a few dozen volumes (including multiple copies of Gone 
with the Wind). By 1997 a million books had been shelved at 
the Goldfarb-Farber Library. (The millionth copy was a rare 
first edition of The Law of God, Isaac Leeser’s 1845 Hebrew- 
English edition of the Pentateuch.) The chief source of fund- 
ing for the libraries has been the Brandeis University National 
Women’s Committee. With about 50,000 members organized 
in over a hundred chapters, it is the largest voluntary orga- 
nization of supporters of any academic library in the United 
States. Jewish women themselves became objects of research 
in 1997, when the world’s only university-based institute for 
the study of Jewish women, the Hadassah-Brandeis Institute, 
was created; its founder and co-director has been sociologist 
Shulamit Reinharz (Ph.D. 1977). 

At the dawn of the 21° century, the university's endow- 
ment was about $400 million; and over 300 full-time profes- 
sors and instructors served on the faculty, providing an official 
student-faculty ratio of 9:1. The teaching staff belonged to 24 
autonomous departments and 22 interdisciplinary programs, 
offering three dozen majors. Degrees in nearly two dozen dis- 
ciplines were also offered in the graduate programs. Probably 
the most famous faculty member was Morris Schwartz, the 
subject of a memoir by his former student, Mitch Albom, 1979, 
entitled Tuesdays with Morrie (1997), which ranked first on 
the New York Times hardcover best-seller list for four straight 
years. MacArthur Foundation Fellowships (or “genius” grants) 
were bestowed on three faculty members: Bernadette Broo- 
ten of the Lown School of Near Eastern and Judaic Studies, a 
specialist in the social history of early Christianity; historian 
Jacqueline Jones, whose expertise combines the history of 
American women, labor, and African-Americans; and biolo- 
gist Gina Turrigiano, who works on activity-dependent regu- 
lation of neuronal properties. Washington's Crossing (2004), 
by David Hackett Fischer of the Department of History, was 
also a finalist for the National Book Award. The faculty in the 
early decades of the university had been heavily stocked with 
Jewish refugees, some of whom had academically unconven- 
tional careers or even limited formal education. The origins 
of the faculty in later decades were far more likely to resem- 
ble the pattern of other elite institutions. The shift to native- 
born scholars was evident in Jewish studies. Brandeis was the 
first secular university in North America to create such a de- 
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partment; and its faculty has been especially distinguished, 
including Bible scholars Nahum *Sarna and Michael *Fish- 
bane, sociologist Marshall *Sklare, historians Ben *Halpern 
and Jonathan D. *Sarna, and such scholars of Judaic thought 
as Nahum *Glatzer, Alexander *Altmann, Marvin *Fox, and 
Arthur *Green. 

Because the university is neither a religious seminary 
nor a sectarian institution, the Jewishness of its origins and 
character has instigated a considerable effort to negotiate and 
define; and press accounts timed to honor both the 40% and 
50' anniversaries of the founding of the institution referred 
to an “identity crisis” from which Brandeis University was re- 
portedly suffering. That dilemma has persisted. Beginning in 
the 1970s and gathering momentum in succeeding decades, 
Brandeis has been sensitive to the celebration of diversity as a 
desideratum in public life and especially on the nation’s cam- 
puses. About 16% of the student body is classified as “minor- 
ity”; 101 foreign countries are also represented among the un- 
dergraduates and graduate students. The effort to ensure that 
both the student body and the personnel of the faculty and 
administration would reflect the ethos of multiculturalism 
was bound to generate some friction with a yearning to keep 
intact the heritage of Jewish distinctiveness, with the continu- 
ing effort of both undergraduates and institutional leaders to 
articulate the meaning of the Jewish legacy of Brandeis Uni- 
versity, and with imperatives of its Jewish communal spon- 
sorship and auspices. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.B. Abram, The Day is Short: An Autobiog- 
raphy (1982); R.M. Freeland, Academia’s Golden Age: Universities in 
Massachusetts, 1945-1970. (1992); S. Pasternack (ed.), From the Begin- 
ning: A Picture History of the First Four Decades of Brandeis University 
(1988); A.L. Sachar, A Host at Last (1976). 


[Stephen J. Whitfield (274 ed.)] 


BRANDENBURG, German province. The earliest Jewish 
community in the mark of Brandenburg was established in 
Stendal before 1267. In 1297, it received a liberal grant of priv- 
ileges which served as the model for the other communities 
there. Most of the communities (*Berlin, Pritzwalk, Salzwe- 
del, Spandau, *Frankfurt on the Oder) maintained synagogues 
but few had rabbis. A liberal charter, granted to the Jews in 
Neumark in 1344, was later extended to the Jews of the mark 
of Brandenburg (1420, 1440). The Jews were not restricted 
to a specific quarter in the cities of the mark and were often 
granted rights of citizenship. Many of the communities were 
annihilated during the *Black Death (1349-50). The Jews were 
expelled from the area in 1446, but permitted to return a year 
later. Exorbitant taxes were levied in 1473 which only 40 Jews 
were able to pay. In 1510 a charge of desecrating the *Host de- 
veloped into a mass trial in which 38 Jews were burned at the 
stake and the remaining 400 to 500 Jews expelled. Elector 
Joachim 11 (1535-71) permitted Jews to trade in Brandenburg 
(1539) and to settle there (1543) after discovering that the ac- 
cusations were groundless. The favor he showed toward his 
*Court Jews Michel *Jud and *Lippold was greatly resented. 
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On Joachim’s death anti-Jewish riots broke out and the Jews 
were again driven out. Jews expelled from *Vienna in 1670 
were permitted to settle in Brandenburg, then part of Prus- 
sia. The Jewish population in the province of Brandenburg, 
excluding Berlin, numbered 2,967 in 1816; 12,835 in 1861 (an 
increase mainly due to emigration from Poland); and 8,442 
in 1925. After World War 11, few Jews lived in the area. In the 
Land Brandenburg there were 162 Jews in 1989 and 1,028 in 
2003, mostly in Potsdam. 


The City of Brandenburg 

Jews are mentioned in the city at the end of the 13' century. 
In 1322 they owned a synagogue and several private houses. 
Despite the sufferings caused by the Black Death, their num- 
bers increased during the second half of the 14 century; the 
privilege accorded to them by Elector Frederick 11 in 1444 
mentions their “weakness and poverty.’ In 1490 mention is 
made of a Jewish street and in 1490-97 of a Jewish cemetery 
(“kiffer,” a corruption of the Hebrew kever). The Host dese- 
cration libel in 1510 led to the execution of Solomon b. Jacob 
and other Jews of Brandenburg (see above). In 1710 five Jewish 
families with residential rights were living in the city. A com- 
munity was organized in 1729. It acquired a prayer hall and 
two cemeteries (1720, 1747). The Jewish population numbered 
21 families in 1801 (104 persons; out of the total population of 
10,280); 18 families in 1813; 130 persons in 1840; 209 in 1880; 
and 469 in 1925. It had declined to 253 by 1939 and came to 
an end during World War 11. The Jewish community was not 
reestablished after the war. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Germ Jud, 2 (1968), 105-6; A. Ackermann, 
Geschichte der Juden in Brandenburg an der Havel (1906); Handbuch 
der juedischen Gemeindeverwaltung (1926-27), 10; H. Heise, Die Juden 
in der Mark Brandenburg bis zum Jahre 1571 (1932). ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: I. Diekmann (ed.), Wegweiser durch das juedische Bran- 
denburg (1995); E. Herzfeld, Juden in Brandenburg-Preussen (2001); 
E. Weiss, Die nationalsozialistische Judenverfolgung in der Provinz 
Brandenburg (2003). 


BRANDES (Cohen), CARL EDVARD (1847-1931), Danish 
author, playwright, and politician; younger brother of Georg 
*Brandes, Brandes specialized in Oriental languages at the 
University of Copenhagen and received his doctorate in 1879. 
He published translations from Sanskrit and also Danish ver- 
sions of Isaiah (1902), Psalms (1905), Job, and Ecclesiastes 
(1907). However, he openly professed atheism and had no con- 
nection with Jewish affairs. Brandes entered politics as a mem- 
ber of the Radical Party. After the split in the party in 1884, 
he founded a new opposition paper Politiken which attained 
great political and cultural influence. From 1889 until 1894 
and from 1906 until 1927 he sat in the Chamber of Deputies. 
Brandes served as finance minister during 1909-10 and from 
1913 to 1920. His diplomatic skill as a negotiator gained him 
considerable renown, and he acquired further distinction as 
the administrator of neutral Denmark's finances during World 
War 1. Brandes was also deeply interested in the theater and 
even tried to become an actor. He wrote on modern Danish 
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and foreign drama, and in his plays fought against conven- 

tional morality and hypocrisy in human society. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dansk Biografisk Leksikon, 3 (1934), 614-28; 

Dansk Skonlitter'rt Forfatterleksikon 1900-1950, 1 (1959), 153-5. 


[Frederik Julius Billeskov-Jansen] 


BRANDES, GEORG (Morris Cohen; 1842-1927), Danish 
literary critic and writer. Brandes was born into an assimi- 
lated family which had retained some nominal ties with the 
Copenhagen Jewish community. As a student of philosophy, 
he was at one stage strongly attracted to Soren Kierkegaard’s 
Christianity. Turning more and more to literature, Brandes 
abandoned the idealist philosophy of his time, mainly dur- 
ing a stay in Paris (1866-67), where he was especially influ- 
enced by Taine. In 1870 he received his doctorate for a thesis 
on Taine’s aesthetics and at about this time he also became 
Denmark's leading advocate of the new positivism. A series 
of public lectures which Brandes delivered in 1871 appeared as 
Hovedstromninger i det 19de Aarhundredes Litteratur (6 vols., 
1872-90; Main Currents in 19 Century Literature, 1901-05) 
and was notable for its new and unorthodox approach. In 
this work he formulated his opposition to romanticism, and 
demanded that literature should stimulate the discussion of 
modern problems. Nevertheless, Brandes’ essays on the Scan- 
dinavian romantics are among his best works. 

Meanwhile, the new naturalist school had gained support 
and the critic found gifted disciples in Ibsen and Strindberg, 
among others. However, he encountered strong opposition 
from conservative and church circles and as a result was de- 
nied the chair of aesthetics at the University of Copenhagen. 
(Years later, in 1902, the title of professor was eventually con- 
ferred on him, but without the obligation to lecture.) Bitterly 
disappointed, Brandes left Denmark and from 1877 until 1882 
lived in Berlin. There he became active in the field of German 
literature, embarking on a new, and ultimately decisive, trend: 
concentration on personalities rather than on literary currents. 
Brandes’ essays on John Stuart Mill, Renan, Flaubert, and 
the two great Norwegian writers, Bjornson and Ibsen, testify 
to this change, as do his monographs on Lassalle (1877) and 
Disraeli (1878). In 1883 Brandes returned to Denmark, where 
friends helped him to secure a livelihood. His new lectures 
and essays appeared in a selected English edition as Eminent 
Authors of the 19'* Century (1886). In 1886 and 1887 travels in 
Eastern Europe provided him with material for two books, 
Indtryk fra Rusland (1888; Impressions of Russia, 1889) and 
Indtryk fra Polen (1888; Poland, A Study of the Land, People 
and Literature, 1903). 

In the 1880s Brandes read the still unknown Friedrich 
Nietzsche and found a message for himself. His Danish ar- 
ticle on the German philosopher (1888) was published in 
Germany (Aristokratischer Idealismus, 1890) and marked the 
starting point of Nietzsche’s world fame. Thereafter Brandes 
indulged in a kind of hero worship. His books on great fig- 
ures include Shakespeare (1895-96; seven English editions 
appeared from 1898 to 1924); Goethe (1915; Eng. tr. 1924-36); 
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Voltaire (1916-17; Eng. tr. 1930); Julius Caesar (1918); and Mi- 
chelangelo (1921). When Eminent Authors appeared in a new 
English edition in 1923 as Creative Spirits of the 19" Century, 
it was characteristically enlarged with essays on Swinburne, 
Garibaldi, and Napoleon. In one of his last works, Sagnet om 
Jesus (1925; Jesus, a Myth, 1927), Brandes sought to refute the 
historical basis of Christianity and launched another attack on 
early Christianity in Urkristendom (1927). His collected works 
appeared in Danish (1899-1910) and in German (Gesammelte 
Schriften, 1902-1907). 

Georg Brandes was one of Denmark's greatest writers 
and his enormous influence on Danish culture and on Euro- 
pean literature is still apparent. He was also one of the out- 
standing representatives of the greatness and tragedy of the 
assimilated European Jew. It is significant that the Jewish fig- 
ures whom he tried to understand and describe were *Heine, 
*Boerne, *Disraeli, and *Lassalle. Although Brandes created 
a new type of literary critic and was familiar with all of the 
different national literary and political manifestations in Eu- 
rope, he himself was never really at home anywhere and his 
relationship with Denmark was ambivalent. He was never re- 
ally accepted by the Danes and his ideas still provoke either 
enthusiasm or disgust. Brandes denounced the progroms in 
Eastern Europe, but repudiated his own Jewishness and dis- 
liked “Jewish” characteristics in others. He defended Dreyfus, 
but did not take Herzl’s Jewish State or the Zionist movement 
very seriously, much to Herzl’s dismay. After the Balfour Dec- 
laration, Brandes recognized the reality of Zionism. He ex- 
pressed this change of view in an article entitled “Das neue 
Judentum” (1918), which later appeared in a biographical study 
by Henri Nathansen. Here, an intimate friend described the 
critic’s struggle with his Jewish identity. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Nathansen, Jude oder Europaeer: Portraet 
von Georg Brandes (1931); J. Moritzen, Georg Brandes in Life and Let- 
ters (1922); P. von Rubow, Liter’re Studier (1928); idem. Georg Brandes’ 
Briller (1932); Correspondance de Georg Brandes, 5 vols. (1952-66); H. 
Fenger, George Brandes et la France (1963), contains bibliography and 
list of works, including posthumous editions of his correspondence; 
A. Bein and G. Herlitz (eds.), Iggerot Herzl, 1 (1948), contains Herzl’s 
letters to Brandes. 


[Frederik Julius Billeskov-Jansen / Leni Yahil] 


BRANDES, LUDWIG ISRAEL (1821-1894), philanthropist 
and chief physician of the General Hospital in Copenhagen. 
Brandes was one of the first Danish doctors to understand 
and practice physiotherapy, and he wrote a treatise on this 
subject. He established the first Danish day nursery and a so- 
ciety for children’s care. In 1859 he founded a private old-age 
home called Kobenhavns Sygehjem, which still exists, and 
initiated several new social projects for the benefit of Dan- 
ish communal life. His autobiography Mine Arbejders Histo- 
rie (“The Story of My Works,’ 1891) gives evidence of a great 
scholar and humanist. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dansk Biografisk Leksikon, 3 (1934), 643-4. 
[Julius Margolinsky] 
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BRANDON, OHEB (Oeb) ISAAC (1830-1902), Dutch haz- 
zan. Brandon was one of the best-known Sephardi hazzanim 
of Amsterdam, serving the congregation from 1861 to 1902. 
He wrote a guide for hazzanim which was probably partly a 
translation of the Hebrew guide, Seder Hazzanut, preserved 
in the community’s archives. Brandon’s work gave minutely 
detailed information about the melodies used on various oc- 
casions. It also dealt with local traditions such as the alloca- 
tion of functions during services and included a chapter on 
the Portuguese phrases used for announcements in the syna- 
gogue. Brandon had considerable influence on his successors, 
especially Jacob *Blanes. 


BRANDSTAEDTER, MORDECAI DAVID (1844-1928), 
Galician Hebrew writer. A successful manufacturer, he became 
a leading figure in the Tarnow Jewish community, and was ap- 
pointed lay judge in the district court. His first short stories, 
“Eliyahu ha-Navi” (“The Prophet Elijah”) and “Mordekhai 
Kizoviz? appeared in Ha-Shahar (1869), which published most 
of his subsequent work. Brandstaedter ridiculed the Hasidim 
and their Zaddikim. He also exposed the foolishness of the 
so-called “enlightened” Galician Jews, and their shallow ma- 
terialism. He did not employ the biting satire or the rational- 
istic didactic moralizing of most of his contemporaries in the 
Haskalah movement. He gently mocked his characters’ petty 
and ridiculous activities, without hate or anger. His work bore 
traces of romanticism; he invented intricate and wonderful 
plots and idealized characters and situations. Although he did 
not delve into economic or social problems, he had a grasp of 
prevailing conditions in the Pale and opposed defects in mar- 
riage customs, family life, education, and communal affairs. 
He derided Jewish petty mercantilism and advocated that Jews 
engage in craftsmanship and agriculture. In later life, Brands- 
taedter joined the Hibbat Zion movement, and his stories “Ke- 
far Mezaggegim” (“The Glaziers’ Village”), and “Zalman Goi” 
(“Zalman the Gentile”) extolled Zionism and life in Erez Israel. 
In his work, the dialogue tended to take dramatic form, but 
occurred naturally within the plot, and avoided lengthy phi- 
losophizing and blatant propaganda. Brandstaedter shunned 
elaborate phrases, and preferred a more concise style. His de- 
scriptions were realistic. During World War 1 Brandstaedter 
was forced to flee to Vienna. He returned to Tarnow in 1918, 
and wrote a series of aphorisms, entitled “Keisamim” for the 
New York Hebrew magazine Hadoar (1924-29). His autobi- 
ography “Mi-Toledot Hayyai” also appeared in Hadoar (1926, 
nos. 12-20). A three-volume edition of his collected works was 
published in Warsaw (1910-13). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lachower, Sifrut, 2 (1929), 237-8, 315; Klaus- 
ner, Sifrut, 5 (19557), 232-42. 
[Mordechai Rabinson ] 


BRANDSTAETTER, ROMAN (1906-1987), Polish poet and 
playwright. A grandson of the Hebrew writer Mordecai David 
*Brandstaedter, he was born in Tarnow. His early verse, col- 
lected in Jarzma (1928), Droga pod goré (1931), and Wézty i 
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miecze (1933), was on general themes. During the 1930s he ed- 
ited Zionist periodicals and began writing poems extolling the 
return to Zion and the rebuilding of the Jewish national home. 
Two of his collections at this period were entitled Krélestwo 
trzeciej swigtyni (“The Kingdom of the Third Temple,” 1934 
and Jerozolima swiatla i mroku (“Jerusalem of Light and Twi- 
light,” 1935). For the first 40 years of his life Brandstaetter was 
a devoted Jew. In 1936 he published a brilliant attack on anti- 
semitism in Zmowa eunuchéw (“The Conspiracy of the Eu- 
nuchs,’ 1936), and his studies of Jewish interest included one 
on *Mickiewicz, Legion zydowski Adama Mickiewicza (“The 
Jewish Legion of Adam Mickiewicz,” 1932) and another on the 
writer Julian *Klaczko, Tragedia Juliana Klaczki (1933). When 
he escaped to Palestine in 1940 he was warmly received by the 
Hebrew writers and his play about antisemitism in pre-war 
Poland was staged. After World War 11 Brandstaetter moved 
to Rome and swiftly abandoned all ties with the Jewish people, 
marrying the relative of a Polish cardinal, and converting to 
Catholicism. In 1948 he returned to Poland, where he joined 
the Catholic group of writers. His later works include dramas 
inspired by Polish history, such as Powrét syna marnotrawnego 
(“The Return of the Prodigal Son,’ 1948; 19562); a play about 
*Rembrandt; and the first part of a novel about Jesus, Jezus 
z Nazaretu: Czas milczenia (“Jesus of Nazareth: The Time of 
Silence,” 1967; 1982). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Korzeniewska (ed.), Shownik wspolitcze- 
snych pisarzy polskich, 1 (1963), 260-3 (incl. bibl.). 
[Moshe Altbauer] 


BRANDT, BORIS (Baruch; 1860-1907), Russian Zionist, 
writer, and economist. Brandt, who was born in Makhnovka 
(now Komsomolskoye) near Berdichev, Ukraine, was edu- 
cated in a heder. Though he learned Russian only as an adult, 
he graduated with honors from the law faculty of Kiev Uni- 
versity. He wrote many books and articles on economics and 
taxation and in 1897 was appointed a senior official and later 
member of the research committee of the Russian ministry 
of finance. He was an adviser to the minister Count Sergei 
Witte. Brandt was one of the few Jewish senior officials in 
the czarist government administration. A convinced and ac- 
tive Zionist, he was forced, as a civil servant, to conceal this 
activity. He regarded himself as a disciple of Perez *Smolen- 
skin, about whom he wrote a long article. He was a member 
of the *Benei Moshe, and participated incognito at the First 
Zionist Congress in 1897 as the delegate of the St. Petersburg 
Hovevei Zion. Brandt regarded emigration as a way of solv- 
ing the Jewish problem in Russia and persuaded the Jewish 
Colonization Association to renew its aid to Jewish emigrants. 
Toward the end of his life, he collected material for a compre- 
hensive study of the economic development and settlement 
in Erez Israel. He wrote (in Russian, Yiddish, German, and 
Hebrew) books on foreign capital in Russia, the fight against 
alcoholism, contemporary woman in Western Europe and 
Russia, and articles on Zionism and Jewish history for Russ- 
kiy yevrey, Razsvet, etc. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: ALL. Jaffe (ed.), Sefer ha-Congress (19507), 
366; N. Sokolow, in: Die Welt, 20 (1907), 17. 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


°BRANDT, WILLY (1913-1992), German Social Democratic 
politician and chancellor of the Federal Republic of Germany 
(FRG) from 1969 to 1974. He was born Herbert Frahm and im- 
migrated to Norway after Hitler’s rise to power, where he ad- 
opted the pseudonym Brandt. After the war, Brandt returned 
to Germany and started his political career, first as mayor of 
West Berlin, then as chancellor. His administration marked 
the beginning of a new era in German history. In domestic 
as in foreign affairs reforms were initiated. In 1971 he was 
awarded the Nobel Peace Prize. From 1977 until his death he 
was head of the Socialist International. Brandt published sev- 
eral volumes of memoirs (e.g., Links und frei, 1981; Erinnerun- 
gen, 1989). In 2002 an edition of his collected writings in 10 
volumes began to appear. 

As early as 1933, Brandt was aware of the propaganda 
value of antisemitism for the Ns regime. After the November 
pogrom of 1938 (the so-called Reichskristallnacht) he pub- 
lished a remarkable report of the event in a Norwegian daily. 
One of his close friends, Stefan Szende (1901-1985), a Hungar- 
ian Jew, told him about the murder of Hungarian Jews. But 
only during the *Nuremberg Trials did he understand the 
extent of this “biggest crime against humanity” (Brandt, 
Forbrytere og andre tyskere, 1946, 78) and its importance. 
Particularly emblematic of this insight was the gesture with 
which Brandt's name remains connected: his kneeling in 
Warsaw in 1970 in front of the ghetto memorial. The photo- 
graphic documentation of that moment has become one of the 
icons of 20' century history. In June 1973 Brandt was the first 
German chancellor to visit Israel. Out of deep concern for 
its existence he was willing to act personally on its behalf 
(as in the Yom Kippur War); his attempts to mediate in the 
Middle East conflict in general, however, were without ma- 
jor success. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Marshall, Willy Brandt (1990); P. Merse- 
burger, Willy Brandt (2002) (Ger.). 

[Marcus Pyka (2™4 ed.)] 


BRANDWEIN, YEHUDA ZEVI (1903-1969), kabbalis- 
tic author. A descendant of the hasidic dynasty of the rabbi 
of Stretyn, he was born in Safed and studied in yeshivot in 
Jerusalem where he was ordained by such great authorities 
as A.I. *Kook and H. *Sonnenfeld. Despite the fact that he 
was an hasidic rabbi, he did not want to earn his bread by 
serving as a rabbi, but preferred manual labor and worked as 
a builder. At night he would study and meditate on mystical 
writings. Brandwein was brother-in-law, disciple, and friend 
of R. Yehudah *Ashlag, who taught him Kabbalah. After Ash- 
lag’s death, Brandwein completed Ashlag’s commentary on 
the *Zohar, calling it Maalot ha-Sullam (1958). He also wrote 
acommentary on Tikkunei ha-Zohar (1960); he published the 
complete works of Isaac *Luria (1961-64) in 14 volumes, with 
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punctuation, glosses, and references; and republished Moses 
*Cordovero’s Or Neerav (1965). From 1957, he served as chair- 
man of the Department for the Provision of Religious Require- 
ments in the Histadrut, and was called by many, “the rabbi of 
the Histadrut” After the Six-Day War, Brandwein settled in 
the Old City of Jerusalem (1968). 


BRANDYS, KAZIMIERZ (1916-2000), Polish author. Born 
in Lodz, Brandys studied at Warsaw University and managed 
to survive the Nazi occupation. After the war he became a 
leading figure in Polish intellectual life. He helped to found 
the Lodz weekly Kuznica and was a member of the editorial 
board of the Warsaw weekly Nowa Kultura. Brandys’ works, 
mainly novels, include Miasto niepokonane (“Invincible City,” 
1946), a book about Warsaw; Sprawiedliwi ludzie (“Just Peo- 
ple,’ 1953), a play about the Polish revolt of 1905; Obywatele 
(“Citizens,” 1954); Obrona Grenady (“The Defense of Granada,” 
1955); and various short stories. His novel cycle, Miédzy woj- 
nami (“Between the Wars”), comprises Samson (1948), Anty- 
gona (1948), Troja, miasto otwarte (“Troy, Open City,’ 1949), 
and Czhowiek nie umiera (“Man Does Not Die,” 1951). The 
first part, Samson, tells the story of a hunted Jew whose tragic 
existence is alleviated only when he joins the partisans. After 
1955 Brandys tried to assess the effects of the Stalinist era on 
Poland and to apportion the moral responsibility for his coun- 
try’s social and political situation. An accent of irony marks 
the volumes of Listy do pani Z.: Wspomnienia z terazniejszosci 
(“Letters to Mrs. Z.: Memoirs of the Present,” 15t ser. 1957-58, 
2”4 ser. 1959-60; 19682), which contain Brandy’s reflections 
on contemporary issues and attack outdated social, political, 
and artistic concepts. 

His brother, Marian Brandys (1912-1998), wrote travel 
books and stories on historical themes. 


[Stanislaw Wygodzki] 


BRANDYS NAD LABEM (Ger. Brandeis an der Elbe), 
town in Bohemia (Czech Republic). The first Jewish settle- 
ment in the beginning of the 16 century was located in the 
suburb of Hradek. After the general expulsion from Bohemia 
in 1559, the Jews from Brandys went to *Poznan. However, the 
Brandys municipality undertook to safeguard Jewish prop- 
erty there for an annual payment of 20 groschen. In 1568 the 
Jews were permitted to return and to reclaim their property. 
Nine houses in Jewish ownership are recorded in 1630. Sub- 
sequently, a considerable number of the Jews expelled from 
Prague in 1745 found refuge in Brandys. There was a small 
Jewish ghetto in the town in the 17 to 19‘ centuries. Filip 
*Bondy officiated as rabbi from 1856 to 1876. Brandys was one 
of the first communities in Bohemia to introduce liturgical 
reforms in its synagogue. The Jewish population numbered 
380 in 1893; 272 in 1921 (6% of the total), 13 of declared Jew- 
ish nationality; and 139 in 1930. The community ceased to ex- 
ist during the Holocaust and was not revived thereafter. The 
well-known Jewish surname Brandeis was probably derived 
from the name of the town. 
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BRANT, HENRY DREYFUSS 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mandl, in: H. Gold (ed.), Juden und Judenge- 
meinden Boehmens, 1 (1934), 56-58. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Fiedler, 
Jewish Sights of Bohemia and Moravia, (1991), 65. 


[Oskar K. Rabinowicz] 


BRANN, MARCUS (1849-1920), historian. Brann was born 
in Rawicz, Poland, where his father was rabbi. He studied 
under Z. *Frankel and H. *Graetz at the Jewish Theological 
Seminary and at the University of Breslau. From 1875 to 1883 
he served as assistant rabbi in Breslau and from 1883 to 1885 
as director of the Berlin Jewish orphanage. He was rabbi in 
Pless from 1885 to 1891, when he received a call to the Breslau 
Seminary as Graetz’s successor, receiving the title of profes- 
sor in 1914. 

Brann’s early studies dealt with the house of Herod (in his 
doctorate thesis, which was published in Latin in 1873), and 
Megillat Taanit (MGwy, 25, (1876)). Later he turned to German- 
Jewish history. He was the first among German-Jewish histo- 
rians systematically to use Jewish and general archives. Brann 
made a thorough study of the history of the Jews of Silesia 
and published in particular Geschichte der Juden in Schlesien 
(6 vols., 1896-1917). He became widely known through some 
more popular works such as Geschichte der Juden und ihrer Lit- 
eratur (2 vols., 1893-95; 1910-13") and a textbook on the history 
and literature of the Jewish people, Lehrbuch der juedischen Ge- 
schichte (4 vols., 1900-03). The historian Dubnow made great 
use of Brann’s work in the first editions of his History of the 
Jews. In addition to the above, Brann (with others) published 
and annotated the posthumous editions of Graetz’s Geschichte 
der Juden (1890-1909). In his popular works Brann followed 
the general pattern established by Graetz; in his independent 
scientific publications he was a faithful disciple of his mentor 
in his analysis of the sources and systematic presentation. In 
1893 Brann revived the publication of Monatsschrift fuer Ge- 
schichte und Wissenschaft des Judentums (MGwyJ), which had 
been discontinued in 1887. Until 1899 he was coeditor with 
David *Kaufmann, continuing alone after the latter’s death. 
Brann also edited: D. Kaufmann’s Gesammelte Schriften (3 vols., 
1908-15); Gedenkbuch zur Erinnerung an David Kaufmann 
(with F. Rosenthal, 1900); Festschrift zu Israel Lewy’s siebzigstem 
Geburtstag (with I. Elbogen, 1911); and Festschriften in memory 
of the 100" anniversary of Zacharias Frankel’s and Heinrich 
Graetz’s birth (in 1901 and 1917). Brann was also editor of part 
1(A through L) of volume 1 of the Germania Judaica (with A. 
Freimann, 1917). He also wrote Geschichte des juedisch-the- 
ologischen Seminars in Breslau (1904); Brann’s bibliography 
was partly reproduced in G. Kisch (ed.), Das Breslauer Semi- 
nar 1854-1938 (1963), 394-5. In addition to his literary activity, 
Brann was active in various Jewish organizations. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Cohn, in: Schlesische Lebensbilder, 4 
(1931), 410-6. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Heuer (ed.), Lexikon 
deutsch-juedischer Autoren, 3 (1995), 403-9, bibl. 


BRANT, HENRY DREYFUSS (1913-_ ), composer, flautist, 
pianist, and conductor. Born in Montreal, the son of a violinist, 
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BRASCH, RUDOLPH 


Brant began experimenting in composing at the age of eight. 
From 1926 to 1934 he studied in Montreal, New York, and the 
Juilliard Graduate School. In New York, he worked as a com- 
poser, conductor, and arranger for radio, film, jazz groups, and 
ballets, later extending his commercial music to Hollywood 
and Europe. Brant taught composition and orchestration in 
several institutions. Among his honors are Guggenheim Fel- 
lowships (1947, 1956), Prix Italia (first American recipient, 
1955) and the Pulitzer Prize (2002). 

Brant was one of the first American composers to incor- 
porate elements of jazz and popular culture in concert music. 
His earlier works include a Saxophone Concerto, while Mu- 
sic for a Five and Dime (1932) for clarinet, piano, and kitchen 
hardware indicates his humor. Fascination with unusual in- 
strumentation/timbral combinations has been his distinc- 
tive trait. Angels and Devils (1931) is scored for solo flute with 
flute orchestra, his Consort for True Violins (1965) is written 
for eight instruments of the New Violin Family, which he 
helped to develop. 

In the early 1950s, inspired chiefly by Ives, Brant became 
a pioneer in the field of spatial music, in which the variously 
independent ensembles (instruments and vocal) were to be 
placed at specified point in space. 

He felt that spatial music would speak more expressively 
to the human predicament, and create audience participa- 
tion. Early work in the genre is Antiphony 1 (1953) for five 
widely separated orchestral groups, a work that predated the 
signal European spatial work, Stockhausen’s Gruppen. Later 
pieces also make use of theater (The Grand Universal Circus, 
1956), lighting (Concerto with Lights, 1961) and continuous 
movement of the performers (Windjamme, 1969). Because 
of the magnitude of their production and the logistic 
problems of placing ensembles outdoors or around an au- 
ditorium, large-scale works like Kingdom Come (1970) are 
rarely staged and recordings fail to reflect the nature of the 
music. 

In the 1980s Brant expanded his concept of stylistic di- 
versity to include the music of non-Western peoples. Meteor 
Farm (1982) is scored for Indonesian gamelan ensemble, jazz 
band, three South Indian soloists, and West African chorus 
with percussion as well as conventional European perform- 
ers. He also turned to improvisational scoring. Gaining rec- 
ognition in his later years, Brant received commissions for big 
works. He continued to eschew amplification and dreamed 
of developing larger, louder acoustic instruments and a new 
kind of concert hall with movable walls. Three Brant works 
were premiered in the year 2000, including Prophets for four 
cantors and a *shofar player at the Uilenberger Synagogue in 
Amsterdam. 

Brant composed over 100 spatial works, as well as sym- 
phonic, chamber, and choral works, ballets, and films scores. 
He made the scoring of Ives’s Concord Sonata (1995) a proj- 
ect of 30 years. 

His writings include “Space as an Essential Aspect of Mu- 
sical Composition” (in Contemporary Composers on Contem- 
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porary Music, ed. E. Schwartz and B. Childs, 1967) and “Spa- 
tial Music Progress Report” (in Quadrille, 1979). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: NG2; MGG2; B. Morton and P. Collins (eds.), 
Contemporary Composers (1992), 114-116. 


[Naama Ramot (2"4 ed.)] 


BRASCH, RUDOLPH (1912-2004), Australian Reform rabbi. 
Brasch was born in Berlin to British parents, his father having 
been one of the early pioneers in South Africa. He studied at 
the universities of Berlin and Wuerzburg, where he received 
his doctorate, and, under Rabbi Leo *Baeck, at the Hochschule 
fuer die Wissenschaft des Judentums in Berlin, where he re- 
ceived his rabbinical diploma. After having held ministerial 
positions in London, Dublin, and Springs, South Africa, in 
1949 he was appointed minister of Temple Emanuel, Sydney, 
and later ecclesiastical head of the Australasian Union for 
Progressive Judaism. 

Brasch was active in the field of public and interfaith re- 
lations, conducting a weekly television program and contrib- 
uting a regular weekly column on “Religion and Life” to the 
Sun-Herald, the leading Australian Sunday newspaper. 

A prolific author, Brasch has a large number of books 
to his credit, some of which have gone into a number of edi- 
tions and have been republished as paperbacks. They include 
‘The Star of David (1955) and a companion volume The Eter- 
nal Flame (1958); The Unknown Sanctuary (1969, American 
edition Judaic Heritage). His How Did It Begin (Customs and 
Superstitions and Their Romantic Origin, 1965) has gone 
into ten editions and has been translated into German and 
Japanese. He wrote the first biography of General Sir John 
*Monash, which was published by the Royal Australian His- 
torical Society (1969). 

He was awarded an O.B.E. in 1967. After his retirement 
from Temple Emanuel in 1979, he served for some years as a 
rabbi in Birmingham, Alabama. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Obituary, in: Australian Jewish News 
(Nov. 26, 2004); W.D. Rubinstein, Australia 11, index. 


BRASLAV (Pol. Brastaw), small town in Belarus; in Poland 
until 1795 and between 1921 and 1939. A small number of Jew- 
ish families lived there in the 16" century and numbered 225 
in 1766. The community grew to 1,234 in 1897 (82% of the to- 
tal population), and 1,900 in 1926. There was a *Karaite settle- 
ment in Braslav and its vicinity. Jews traded in flax and grain, 
exporting them to other parts of the country. In 1905 a po- 
grom was staged. During the Polish period most of the chil- 
dren studied in a Yiddish school. In September 1939 Braslav 
was annexed by the Soviet Union and all Jewish organizations 
and parties ceased their activities. 


[Shmuel Spector (274 ed.)] 
Holocaust Period 
In 1941, on the eve of the Holocaust, there were 2,500 Jews in 


Braslav. The city was captured by the Germans on June 28, 
1941, and on the following day the German army and police 
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removed all the city’s Jews to the nearby swamp area, where 
they were held for two days. Meanwhile, all Jewish property 
had been stolen by the local population. On August 2, 1941, a 
“contribution” of 100,000 rubles was demanded of the Jews. 
At the beginning of April 1942, a ghetto was established, and, 
in addition to the local Jewish population, Jews from Du- 
binovo, Druya, Druysk, Miory, and Turmont were interned 
there. The population of the ghetto was divided into two parts: 
the workers and the “nonproductive.” In the first Aktion — on 
June 3-5, 1942 — about 3,000 people were killed; local farmers 
actively helped the Germans in this Aktion. After some of the 
Jews went into hiding, the German commander announced 
that those Jews who came out of hiding of their own free will 
would not be harmed, but the handful who responded to this 
call were executed on June 7. In the autumn of 1942, the ghetto 
was turned into a work camp in which the remainder of the 
Jews from the entire area were concentrated. On March 19, 
1943, the Nazis began to liquidate the camp, but this time they 
met with opposition. A group of Jews, fortified in one of the 
buildings, offered armed resistance. Only after their ammuni- 
tion ran out did the Nazis succeed in suppressing the opposi- 
tion. The fighters fell at their posts. There were 40 survivors 
of the Braslav community, some of whom fought in partisan 
units in the area. After the war a monument was erected to 
the Jews killed there by the Nazis. In 1970 there were 18 Jew- 
ish families with no synagogue. 
[Aharon Weiss] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.J. Kermisz, “Akcje” i Wysiedlenia, 2 (1946), 
index; Yad Vashem Archives. 


BRASLAVI (Braslavski), JOSEPH (1896-1972), Israeli ge- 
ographer and author. Braslavi went to Erez Israel from the 
Ukraine as a boy of ten. During World War 1 he was an in- 
terpreter in the Turkish army. In the early 1920s he taught 
Hebrew in various kibbutzim. In 1924 he was sent on an ex- 
ploratory journey to Transjordan and the Negev in connec- 
tion with the projected settlement of *Ha-Shomer, the Jewish 
watchmen’s organization, in these areas. He went to Berlin to 
study Semitics in 1927. On his return he resumed his explora- 
tions and his lectures on the geography of the country. From 
1938 he taught at the Teachers’ Seminary in Tel Aviv. Braslavi’s 
most important work is his six-volume Ha-Yadata et ha-Arez? 
(“Do You Know the Land?” 1940-65), a detailed description 
of all the regions of Israel. Other books include: Milhamah 
ve-Hitgonenut shel Yehudei Erez Yisrael me-ahar Mered Bar- 
Kokhva ve-ad Massa ha-Zelav ha-Rishon (1943); Le-Heker 
Arzenu (1954); and Me-Rezuat Azzah ad Yam Suf (1956). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tidhar, 3 (19587), 1233-35. 


BRASOV (Hung. Brass6; Ger. Kronstadt; between 1950 
and 1960 Orasul Stalin), city in Southern Transylvania, cen- 
tral Romania; until 1918 in Hungary. From 1492 onward Jews 
are mentioned living there temporarily or passing through 
Brasov in transit. For a long time the city was inhabited by Ro- 
manians, Hungarians, and Germans (Saxons). The Jews took 
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part in the trade between Hungary, Muntenia, and Turkey. 
In 1826 several Jewish families received permission to settle 
there permanently, and in 1828 they also received the right to 
organize their own community. In 1870 the Jewish commu- 
nity started a program for teaching Hebrew to its members, 
and for this purpose invited the Hebrew poet Solomon Ehren- 
kranz to serve as a teacher. The community numbered 103 in 
1865 and 1,198 in 1900. A secular Jewish school was established 
in 1860. In 1868, the Brasov community became Liberal (see 
*Neology). A separate Orthodox community was established 
in 1877. The school continued to serve both communities. A 
significant part of the Jews of Brasov were assimilated (mostly 
to Hungarian and German culture, but some also tried also to 
assimilate to Romanian culture). Immediately after the end of 
World War 1 Zionist youth organizations made their appear- 
ance in Brasov and were active in promoting the ideology of 
reconstructing Israel. The Jewish population numbered 2,594 
in 1930. During World War 11, under the Fascist Antonescu 
regime, the communal buildings and much Jewish property 
were confiscated. Jewish men, including many from through- 
out the region, were drafted into local labor battalions and 
survived the war. The rehabilitated community was reorga- 
nized in 1949 in accordance with the law on the organization 
of Jewish communities in Romania. Instead of two communi- 
ties, a unified one was established with an Orthodox section. 
The Jewish population numbered 1,759 in the city of Brasov 
and 4,035 in the district in 1956, and 2,000 in the city in 1968. 
At the outset of the 21% century only a few hundred Jews con- 
tinued to live in Brasov, mostly elderly, the rest having emi- 
grated to Israel or to the West. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Magyar Zsid6 Lexikon (1929), 137-8; L. Pap, 
in: Sinai, 3 (Bucharest, 1931), 133-73 5 (1933), 72-75; PK Romanyah, 
291-4. 

[Yehouda Marton / Paul Schveiger (24 ed.)] 


BRATISLAVA (Ger. Pressburg, Hg. Pozsony; former Slovak 
name PreSporek), capital of *Slovakia; until 1918 in Hungary; 
former chartered capital of the kings of Hungary. It was one of 
the most ancient and important Jewish centers in the Danube 
region. The first Jews possibly arrived with the Roman legions. 
The *Memorbuch of the community of Mainz commemorates 
the “martyrs of Pressburg” who perished in the First Crusade. 
The first documentary mention of Jews in Bratislava dates 
from 1251. In 1291 King Andrew 111 granted a charter to the 
community, which paid taxes to the royal treasury, and from 
1345 also to the municipality. Bratislava Jews mainly engaged 
in moneylending, but included merchants and artisans, vine- 
yard owners, and vintners. A synagogue is first mentioned in 
1335 and was rebuilt in 1339. 

In 1360 the Jews were expelled from Hungary, and some 
of the Jews of Bratislava took refuge in Hainburg (Austria). 
They returned in 1367 and resumed possession of their homes. 
In 1371 the municipality introduced the Judenbuch regulating 
financial dealings between Jews and Christians. Isaac *Tyrnau 
officiated as rabbi in Bratislava about 1410. In 1392 King Sigis- 
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mund exempted Christians for a year from paying the interest 
on loans borrowed from Jews; in 1441 and 1450 all outstanding 
debts owed to Jews were canceled; and in 1475 Jews were for- 
bidden to accept real estate as security. An attempt by many 
Jews to leave Bratislava in 1506 was prevented by Ladislas 11 
who confiscated the property of those who had already left. 
The Jews were expelled from Bratislava in the general 
expulsion from Hungary in 1526, although they apparently 
continued to live in several places, including the Schloss- 
berg (“Castle Hill”), outside the municipal bounds. The first 
Jew subsequently to reside within them was Samuel *Oppen- 
heimer, who received permission to settle in a suburb in 1692. 
He was followed by other Jews and a synagogue was built in 
1695, where the first known rabbi to officiate was Yom Tov Lip- 
mann. In 1699 the *Court Jew Simon Michael, who had settled 
there in 1693, was appointed head of the community; he built 
a bet midrash and acquired land for a cemetery. By 1709 there 
were 189 Jews living in Bratislava and 772 by 1736. The Jewish 
quarter in the Schlossberg remained outside the municipal 
jurisdiction. It later passed to the jurisdiction of the counts 
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Palffy, who gave protection to the Jews living there. In 1714 
they granted a charter of privileges to the 50 families living in 
its precincts and in Zuckermandel. The Jews in the Schlossberg 
resided in a single row of houses, but in 1776 the municipality 
permitted Jews to settle on land owned by the city opposite 
these houses and thus to constitute a “Jewish street.” The Jews 
living on the Palffy side, however, enjoyed different rights from 
those under municipal jurisdiction, the former, for instance, 
being permitted to engage in crafts and all branches of com- 
merce. They enjoyed freedom of religious worship. After the 
status of the community improved, the customary provision 
of geese to the Viennese court on St. Martin’s Day, formerly 
an onerous tax, developed into a ceremony (performed un- 
til 1917). The Jews in Bratislava pioneered the textile trade in 
Hungary in the 18 century. Under the direction of Meir Hal- 
berstadt the yeshivah became an important center of Jewish 
learning, while the authority of Moses *Sofer (d. 1839) made 
Bratislava a center of Orthodoxy for all parts of the Jewish 
world. During the reign of Maria Theresa (1740-80) the rep- 
resentatives of Hungarian Jewry used to meet in Bratislava to 
arrange the tax administration. 

During the revolution of 1848, anti-Jewish riots broke 
out. The Jewish quarter was put under military protection 
and Jews living elsewhere had to retire within it. Jews volun- 
teered to serve in the National Guard but were opposed by the 
general public. Further outbreaks of anti-Jewish violence fol- 
lowed the *blood libel case in *Tisza-Eszlar in 1882 and 1883. 
From 1898 tension mounted between the Orthodox and the 
pro-Reform members of the community (see *Reform; *Hun- 
gary). After 1869 the Orthodox, Neolog, and status-quo-ante 
factions in Bratislava organized separate congregations. The 
Orthodox provincial office (Landeskanzlei) later became no- 
torious for its opposition to Zionism. The Neolog and status- 
quo-ante congregations united in 1928 as the Jeshurun Fed- 
eration. A large part of the Jewish quarter was ravaged by fire 
in 1913 but was later rebuilt. 

Jewish institutions in Bratislava included religious 
schools, charitable organizations, and a Jewish hospital 
(founded in 1710; a new building was constructed in 1931). The 
Hungarian Zionist Organization was founded in Bratislava in 
1902 and the World *Mizrachi Organization in 1904, both on 
the initiative of Samuel *Bettelheim. During the Hungarian 
Revolution of 1919 anti-Jewish excesses were prevented by a 
guard formed by Jewish veterans. With the establishment of 
Czechoslovakia, Bratislava became the center of a number of 
Jewish national communal institutions and of Jewish national 
as well as Zionist activities. Bratislava also became the center 
of *Agudat Israel in Czechoslovakia. During this period, sev- 
eral Jewish newspapers and a Hebrew weekly, Ha- Yehudi, were 
published there. In 1930 the Jewish population in Bratislava 
numbered 14,882 (12% of the total population), 5,597 of de- 
clared Jewish nationality. 

In the titularly independent state of Slovakia set up un- 
der Nazi auspices in 1939, Bratislava was the seat of the Jew- 
ish central office (Ustrediia zidov). Even before the declara- 
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tion of the independent state, attacks on the synagogues and 
yeshivah on Nov. 11, 1938, inaugurated the regime of antise- 
mitic terror. Nearly a thousand Jewish students were expelled 
from the university. Subsequently, anti-Jewish terrorization, 
restrictive measures, and pogroms increased. On the outbreak 
of World War 11 in September 1939 all Jewish shops were con- 
fiscated, and in August 1940 the Jews were forced to surrender 
their homes. Many transports of the “illegal” immigration to 
Palestine were organized in Bratislava. Numbers of Jews who 
had fled from Nazi persecution in Vienna in 1938 were put 
into camps in the Patronka and Petrzalka suburbs. In Oc- 
tober 1941, 6,473 Jews were expelled to 16 provincial towns, 
mostly to Trnava, Nitra, and Nove Mesto. Deportations and 
flight continued until the arrival of the Germans in Septem- 
ber 1944, when the 2,000 or so remaining Jews were sent to 
Auschwitz via Sered. Only a fraction of the Jewish population 
survived the Holocaust. The old cemetery was destroyed in a 
town planning project during the war. A small plot including 
the tomb of R. Moses Sofer was spared. In 2002 the entire area 
underwent restoration and reconstruction. The street leading 
to the tomb was named Hatam Sofer. In the ancient Jewish 
quarter only a few original Jewish houses survived. 


Hebrew Printing 

Some 340 Hebrew and Yiddish books were printed in Bratislava 
between 1831 and 1930, the first being Torat ha-Emunah, an 
ethical treatise in Yiddish. But already in 1789 and 1790 two 
smaller items had been issued here. In 1833 the well-known 
Vienna printer Anton Edler von Schmidt bought the press 
of K. Schniskes, and Schmidt’s son printed Hebrew books to 
1849. He was succeeded by Heinrich Sieber, and he and his 
heirs were active to 1872, and their successors F. and S. Nirschi 
to 1878. O. Ketterisch, later K. Ketterisch and Zimmermann, 
set up a Hebrew press in 1876. The first Jewish printers were 
Lewy and Alkalay, later A. Alkalay only, whose firm printed 


from 1877 to 1920. 
{Samuel Weingarten-Hakohen] 


Contemporary Period 

On April 15, 1945, a few days after the liberation of the city, 
the Jewish community of Bratislava was reestablished, and 
Max Weiss became its chairman. In September, Chief Rabbi 
Markus Lebovié was installed in his post in a ceremony in 
the only synagogue that had not suffered damage during the 
war; the first public prayer services were held there also on 
the occasion of the High Holidays. In 1946 Bratislava became 
the headquarters of the 42 reconstituted Jewish communities 
of Slovakia. Religious functions — ritual slaughter, mikvaot, a 
kosher butcher and canteen, and religious instruction in the 
schools — were reintroduced; the Chief Rabbinate also insured 
the supply of mazzot and kosher wine. In 1947, when the mem- 
bership of the Jewish community had grown to 7,000, a sec- 
ond synagogue was opened. One synagogue building serves 
now as a television studio. International charitable organiza- 
tions (notably *orT and the *American Jewish Joint Distribu- 
tion Committee) played a prominent role in the revival and 
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development of the religious, economic, and social life of the 
Jewish community. Homes for the aged, youth centers, and a 
hospital were also established. The *Ha-Shomer ha-Zair built 
training farms (hakhsharot) to prepare Jewish youth for settle- 
ment in Palestine under the auspices of *Youth Aliyah. Jewish 
periodicals, notably Tribuna, Ha-Mathil, and Ha-Derekh, came 
into being, and Bratislava became the center of the rapidly de- 
veloping Jewish life in Slovakia. An archive on the Holocaust 
period was founded after the war by the Union of Slovakian 
Jewish Communities and a large section of it was later trans- 
ferred to *Yad Vashem. Difficulties were encountered, how- 
ever, in the restitution of Jewish property; the local Slovaks, 
who had become the “Aryan owners” of such property during 
the war, did all they could to prevent its return to its right- 
ful owners. Antisemitic hate propaganda, which accused the 
Jews of having been “the tools of Magyarization and exploit- 
ers of the Slovak people,” resulted in anti-Jewish riots and the 
plunder of Jewish property (during the summer of 1946 and 
in March 1948). 

The year 1949 was a turning point in the renewed his- 
tory of the Jewish community. Under the Communist regime 
Jewish religious and cultural life was gradually restricted, the 
property of Jewish organizations was nationalized, and the 
existing social and economic institutions were deprived of 
their Jewish character. An agreement between Czechoslovakia 
and Israel facilitated the emigration of about 4,000 Bratislava 
Jews. In 1949 a new chief rabbi, Elias Elijah Katz, later of Beer- 
sheba, and a new community chairman, Benjamin Eichler, 
were appointed. Any attempts to reactivate Jewish life, how- 
ever, were nipped in the bud. In January 1952 the Bratislava 
Pravda warned against “Jewish citizens who are in the service 
of the American imperialists and are trying to undermine 
Slovak life.’ Until the end of the decade, the Jewish commu- 
nity, which had been reduced to about 2,000 persons, lived 
under the threat of dismissal from employment, compulsory 
manual work, evacuation to different places of residence, and 
long prison terms. The political changes which took place in 
1963 resulted in the immediate resumption of Jewish activi- 
ties and contact with world Jewry. Several Jews who had been 
wrongfully imprisoned were rehabilitated, and Jews found it 
easier to gain employment. Religious instruction was inten- 
sified and Jewish ceremonies, such as bar mitzvahs and reli- 
gious weddings, became a more frequent occurrence. After 
the Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia (August 1968), about 
500 Jews left Bratislava. The Jewish population of Bratislava 
in 1969 was estimated at about 1,500. By the early 21° century 
it had dropped to around 800. 

Following the “Velvet Revolution” of fall 1989, the Jewish 
community also revived. Many individuals who had hidden 
their Jewish identity stepped forward, swelling the local con- 
gregation. The Union developed relations with Jewish com- 
munities elsewhere and started to communicate with Jews in 
Israel originally from Slovakia. The Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee assisted in the restoration of Jewish life. A new rabbi, 
Baruch Mayers, began to officiate in Bratislava’s congregation 
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while serving at the same time as chief rabbi of all of Slovakia. 
The synagogue on Hajdukova Street was used for the High 
Holidays, while a small room was utilized for services on reg- 
ular days, though a minyan was not always present. Bratislava 
had a kosher restaurant, a Hebrew kindergarten, a Jewish old 
age home, a hevra kaddisha with a well-kept cemetery, and 
various Jewish associations and circles. As part of the Slovak 
National Museum, there was a Museum of Jewish Culture, 
with small exhibition rooms in the Jewish Street. On the site 
of the former imposing Neolog synagogue a memorial to the 
Slovakian Jews who perished in the Holocaust was erected. In 
the office of the Bratislava’s congregation a major collection of 
administrative books of he former famous yeshivah are pre- 
served. A Holocaust Domumentation Center is dedicated to 
research on Slovakian Jewry. 


[Erich Kulka / Yeshayahu Jelinek (274 ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.H. Weingarten, Sefer Bratislava (1960; 
vol. 7 of Arim ve-Immahot be- Yisrael); H. Gold (ed.), Die Juden und 
Judengemeinde Bratislava... (1932); O. Neumann, Im Schatten des 
Todes (1956); M.D. Weissmandl, Min ha-Mezar (1960); A. Charim, 
Die toten Gemeinden (1966), 37-42; L. Rotkirchen, Hurban Yahadut 
Slovakyah (1961), index; Y. Toury, Mehumah u-Mevukhah be-Mah- 
pekhat 1848 (1968), index s.v. Pressburg; A. Nir, Shevilim be-Magalot 
ha-Esh (1967); MHJ, 4 (1938), index. HEBREW PRINTING: PJ. Kohn, 
in: KS, 31 (1955/56), 233£f.; N. Ben-Menahem, ibid., 33 (1957/58), 529 ff. 
Arim ve-Immahot be- Yisrael, 7 (1960), 171. CONTEMPORARY PERIOD: 
P. Meyer et al., Jews in the Soviet Satellites (1953), 69-204, and pas- 
sim; Jewish Studies (Prague, 1955), passim; R. Iltis (ed.), Die aussaeen 
unter Traenen mit Jubel werden sie ernten (1959), 127-38. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: PK. 


BRATSLAV, small town in Podolia, Ukraine, on the River 
Bug. A Jew leased the collection of customs duties in Bratslav 
in 1506, and it appears that a Jewish settlement developed 
in the town from that time. In 1545 the Jews were exempted 
from the construction of roads “so that they could travel on 
their commercial affairs.” The Jews underwent much suffering 
during the attacks of the Tatars on the town during the 16 
century (especially in 1551). At the beginning of the 17 cen- 
tury, commercial relations were maintained between the Jews 
of Bratslav and those of Lvov. In the *Councils of the Lands, 
Bratslav was attached to the “Land of Russia,’ of which Lvov 
was the principal community. 

In 1635 King Ladislas 1v confirmed the rights of the 
Jews of Bratslav. At the time of the *Chmielnicki massacres, 
a number of Jews from Bratslav were murdered in Nemirov 
and Tulchin, where they had taken refuge. The community, 
however, was reconstituted soon afterward. In 1664, when the 
Cossacks invaded the land on the western side of the Dnieper 
River, they massacred the Jews in Bratslav. Between Septem- 
ber 7, 1802, and October 16, 1810 (date of his death), Rabbi 
*Nahman of Bratslav lived in the town, and it became an im- 
portant hasidic center during this period. His disciple, Natan 
Steinherz, set up a Hebrew press in the town in 1819 and pub- 
lished the works of his teacher. At the end of that year, the au- 
thorities closed down the press after they had been approached 
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by informers. The community numbered 101 according to the 
census of 1765 (195 including Jews in the surrounding areas) 
and 221 in 1790 (398 including those in the surrounding ar- 
eas). After Bratslav’s incorporation into Russia (1793), 96 Jew- 
ish merchants and 910 townsmen lived in the district in 1797. 
The Jewish population numbered 3,290 according to the cen- 
sus of 1897 (43% of the total population). In the beginning of 
the 19 century, most of the industrial enterprises and work- 
shops in the town were owned by Jews, Nearly all the shops 
also belonged to Jews and all the dentists and midwives were 
Jews. Between May 1919 and March 1921, there 14 pogroms 
in Bratslav, over 200 Jews were killed, 600 children became 
orphans, and 1,200 people were left without livelihoods. As 
a result of the pogroms, many Jews left for the bigger towns. 
The population dropped to 1,504 in 1923, rose to 1,840 in 1926, 
and dropped again to 1,010 in 1939 (total population 3,974). 
During the 1920s, many Jews worked as artisans but faced 
discrimination in their unions. The local government refused 
to grant land to Jews who asked to organize a farm coopera- 
tive. Bratslav was taken by the Germans on July 22, 1941, and 
included in Romanian Transnistria on September 1. In the 
same month a ghetto was established, and Jews deported from 
Bessarabia and Bukovina were brought there. At the end of 
December there were 747 Jews in the town. It can be assumed 
that many more had been killed or died there before that time. 
On January 1, 1942, most of the ghetto inmates were deported 
to the Pechora concentration camp and 50 were drowned in 
the South Bug River. There was a Jewish underground in the 
ghetto numbering 16 persons. They were discovered by the 
Romanians and executed. Bratslav was liberated on March 17, 
1944. Three hundred local Jews and 30 refugees were found 
there. In 1989 there were 137 Jews in the town and in 1993 only 
71. In 1995 a monument to those murdered in the Holocaust 
was erected in the local cemetery. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.D. Rosenthal, Megillat ha-Tevah (1927), 
98-100; M. Osherowitch, Shtet un Shtetlekh in Ukraine, 1 (1948), 
118-31; B. West (ed.), Be-Hevlei Kelayah (1963), 176-7; H.D. Fried- 
berg, Toledot ha-Defus ha-Ivri be-Polanyah (19507), 155 ff. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: PK Romanyah; pK Ukrainah, s.v. 


[Shmuel Ettinger / Shmuel Spector (2™4 ed.)] 


BRAUDE, ERNEST ALEXANDER (1922-1958), English 
chemist. Braude was born in Germany and went to England 
in 1937. He spent his student and working life at Imperial Col- 
lege, London, where he became professor of organic chemistry 
in 1955. The first field in which Braude specialized was in the 
spectral properties of organic compounds. He was one of the 
pioneers of the use of radioactive tracers in organic chemistry, 
and also of the thermochemical study of organic reactions; he 
also did research in the field of the chemistry of natural prod- 
ucts, discovered lithium alkenyls, worked on the synthesis of 
vitamin D, and devised a new synthesis for thioacetic acid. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Proceedings of the Chemical Society (1957), 


297-8. 
{Samuel Aaron Miller] 
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BRAUDE, JACOB (1902-1977), Anglo-Jewish communal 
leader, educationalist, and philanthropist. Braude was born in 
Fuerth, Bavaria, where his parents settled upon leaving Rus- 
sia. He studied law at Leipzig University and received a doc- 
torate summa-cum-laude for a thesis on Anglo-Saxon Com- 
mon Law. When the legal profession was closed to Jews under 
the Nazi regime, he entered his father-in-law’s business. In his 
student days Braude became active in youth work and repre- 
sented the Orthodox (Ezra) movement in the Jewish Youth 
Center established by the community as a result of his efforts. 
In 1938 he emigrated to London, where he became involved in 
communal work. He established, with other European refu- 
gees, the Hendon Adath Yisrael Congregation which was to 
become one of the leading Orthodox synagogues in London 
and of which Braude eventually became a life president. He 
also took an active part in the Jewish secondary school move- 
ment, established by Rabbi Dr. Victor *Schonfeld and devel- 
oped by his son Solomon. 

Braude served as a member of the Executive of the Board 
of Deputies of British Jews, in which he organized the Ortho- 
dox group. He became a vice president of the World Jewish 
Congress (British Section), and served several times as chair- 
man of the Mizrachi Federation and later as its executive vice- 
president. His regular reports on the state of Jewish education 
in Britain and elsewhere in the Jewish world, which were pub- 
lished in the Jewish Chronicle, were recognized as a reliable 
and valuable source of communal information. Braude also 
served on the Congress Tribunal of the World Zionist Organi- 
zation. From 1952 he took an increasing interest in Midrashiat 
Noam, the pioneering yeshivah college at Pardes Hannah, and 
later in its preparatory school at Kiryat Yaakov Herzog, Kfar 
Saba. He founded the Friends of the Midrashia in Britain, of 
which he was chairman, and subsequently chaired its World 
Council as well as its Israeli branch. 

[Alexander Carlebach] 


BRAUDE, MARKUS (Mordekhai Ze’ev; 1869-1949), rabbi, 
educator and Zionist leader. Braude was born in Brest- 
Litovsk (then Russia). He was the son of R. Aryeh Leib Braude 
and his maternal grandfather was the rabbi of Lvov, Zevi 
Hirsch *Ornstein. Braude completed his studies at the Uni- 
versity of Freiburg in 1898. An active Zionist from an early 
age, he attended the First Zionist Congress in Basel (1897), 
and became a leader of the Zionist Organization in Galicia. 
On his initiative Galician Zionists decided to take part in the 
political life of the country, and Braude directed their cam- 
paign for election to the Austrian Parliament (1907). Between 
1909 and 1939 he was a preacher in Lodz. He founded a net- 
work of Jewish secondary schools in Poland and, between 
1920 and 1926, was a member of the Polish senate. He was 
one of the founders of the Institute for Jewish Studies in War- 
saw, and of other public and cultural institutions in Poland. 
Braude settled in Palestine in 1940, was active in the Polish 
Immigrants’ Association, and undertook research in the his- 
tory of Galician Jewry. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sefer ha-Yovel le-M.Z. Braude (1931); Zikhron 
M.Z. Braude (1960); A. Tartakower, in: S.K. Mirsky (ed.), Ishim u-De- 
muyyot be-Hokhmat Yisrael (1959), 287-98. 


[Getzel Kressel] 


BRAUDE, MAX A. (1913-1982), U.S. rabbi and organization 
executive. Braude was born in Harmony, Pennsylvania. He 
was ordained at the Hebrew Theological College in Chicago 
(1941). Braude joined the U.S. Army during World War 1, and 
became the highest-ranking Jewish chaplain with the armed 
services in Europe, in charge of the welfare of displaced per- 
sons. In 1947 Braude joined the International Refugee Organi- 
zation, with which he remained associated until 1959. In 1951 
he became director of the World orT Union, and in 1957 di- 
rector general of its international office in Geneva. Frequently 
called upon as a consultant by the U.S. government, Braude 
participated in numerous conferences and studies on voca- 
tional and refugee problems. 

[Edward L. Greenstein] 


BRAUDE, WILLIAM GORDON (1907-1988), U.S. Reform 
rabbi and scholar. Braude was born in Telz, Lithuania, the son 
and grandson of rabbis who were scholars at the famed Telz 
yeshivah. In 1920, they left Europe for New York and he was 
enrolled at Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Yeshiva. The family then 
moved to Denver, Colorado, where Braude became a pub- 
lic school student for the first time. In 1922 his father moved 
to Dayton, Ohio, where Braude developed an interest in the 
Reform rabbinate. A graduate of the University of Cincinnati 
(1929), he was ordained at Hebrew Union College in 1931. Af- 
ter a year in Rockford, Illinois, he served as rabbi of Temple 
Beth El, Providence, Rhode Island, from 1932. Throughout his 
career, Braude was a scholar-rabbi, writing, publishing, and 
teaching. While in Providence, he studied at Brown University. 
He was awarded his Ph.D. (1939). He joined the Brown faculty, 
first as a lecturer in Hebrew and later in biblical literature. He 
later taught at Yale, the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, and 
Leo Baeck College. 

As a rabbi, Braude was one of the leaders of the right 
wing within the Reform movement and advocated a return 
to traditional practices and became known as one of the 
leading students of rabbinics in the Reform movement. He 
was a leading supporter of the Hebrew day school concept, 
reintroduced the head covering at his services, and argued 
for respect of the dietary laws and other observances. In 1965 
he participated in the civil rights demonstration led by Martin 
Luther King in Montgomery, Alabama. A member of various 
scholarly bodies, he also served on many civic agencies and 
lectured widely. Braude wrote Jewish Proselyting in the First 
Five Centuries of the Common Era, the Age of the Tannaim 
and Amoraim (1940); a translation with critical notes of Mi- 
drash on Psalms (1959); Pesikta de Rav Kahana (1975), a trans- 
lation with critical notes of the Pesikta Rabbati (1968); and 
Tanna debe Eliyyahu (1980). These books represent impor- 
tant contributions to the study of midrashic literature and 
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are based on manuscripts and early printed editions. The 
synagogue library that bears his name contains more than 
25,000 volumes. 

[Jack Reimer / Michael Berenbaum (2" ed.)] 


BRAUDES, REUBEN ASHER (1851-1902), Hebrew novel- 
ist and advocate of social and religious reform. Braudes, who 
was born in Vilna, early established a reputation as a brilliant 
talmudic student, and published his first articles in the rab- 
binic periodical Ha-Levanon (1869). Leaving Vilna at 17, he 
spent three years at the rabbinical seminary at Zhitomir be- 
fore wandering through southern Russia to Odessa, which 
was then the center of the Haskalah (Enlightenment). Influ- 
enced by the critical attitude toward traditional Judaism then 
dominating Hebrew literature, Braudes began to write articles 
advocating the religious and social reform of Jewish life such 
as Siah Shaah Ahat Ahar ha-Mavet (“A Conversation One 
Hour After Death”), published in Ha-Meliz (1870), and in his 
first short story, Misterei Beit Zefanyah (“The Mysteries of the 
Zephaniah Family”) which appeared in Ha-Shahar (1873). In 
1875 Braudes left Odessa to spend a year in Warsaw before pro- 
ceeding to Lemberg where he edited the monthly Ha-Boker 
Or (1876-79). There he published much of his novel Ha-Dat 
ve ha-Hayyim (“Religion and Life,” 1885), an important work 
describing the struggle for religious reform that raged within 
Lithuanian Jewry from 1869 until 1871, as well as many stories, 
articles, and book reviews. 

The years 1879-81 were again spent in Vilna, where he 
edited most of the first volume of a literary miscellany, Gan 
Perahim (“A Garden of Flowers,’ 1881), which contains an im- 
portant article on the revival of Hebrew. Shocked by the 1881 
pogroms in Russia, he joined the Hibbat Zion, although he 
had previously attacked Smolenskin’s advocacy of nationalism 
in an article “Beit Yisrael” which appeared in 1880 in David 
Gordon’s Maggid Mishneh (nos. 49-50). After a brief sojourn 
in St. Petersburg, Braudes fled to Bucharest where from 1882 
to 1884 he edited a Yiddish periodical Yehudit which advo- 
cated Jewish colonization in Palestine. After his expulsion 
from Romania as an alien Jew in 1884, Braudes resided in 
Lemberg until 1891. In 1885 he founded a Hebrew biweekly, 
Ha- Yahadut, of which only four issues appeared. At the same 
time he participated in a story-publishing venture under the 
imprint Eked Sippurim. Part of his second novel Shetei ha- 
Kezavot (“The Two Extremes”), which skillfully depicts the 
clash of contemporary and traditional attitudes and habits 
within Jewish life in and about Odessa, appeared in the same 
series, while a finished version was published in Warsaw in 
1888. In an introduction to his collection of eight stories (some 
of which had previously appeared in Ha-Boker Or), published 
under the title Zekenim im Nearim (“Old and Young,” 1886), 
Braudes laments the dearth of essential vocabulary in Hebrew 
which limits the scope of the Hebrew story. In 1888 he edited 
the second volume of the annual Ozar ha-Sifrut published by 
Shealtiel Isaac Graber in Cracow. His short monograph on 
Adam Mickiewicz and the Jews (Cracow, 1890) represents the 
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first study in Hebrew of the great Polish poet'’s attitude toward 
a Jewish renaissance in Palestine. 

From 1891 to 1893 Braudes resided in Cracow, editing a 
weekly which appeared under the names Ha-Zeman and Ruah 
ha-Zeman in alternate weeks, to avoid paying the duty lev- 
ied on a weekly. In the former he included the first part of an 
unfinished novel, Me-Ayin u-Lean (“Whence and Whither”) 
which appeared separately in Cracow in 1891; and in the latter 
he published a long biographical novel Shirim Attikim (“Old 
Songs”), the finished version of which appeared posthumously 
in Cracow in 1903. Both novels depict the ideological struggles 
of contemporary Jewish life. 

From 1893 to 1896 Braudes again resided in Lemberg, 
where from 1894 he edited a Yiddish weekly, which also ap- 
peared in alternate weeks, under the titles Der Karmel and Der 
Vekker. With the removal of the duty on weeklies, the jour- 
nal appeared each week under the name Juedisches Wochen- 
blatt, serving as the official Zionist organ in eastern Galicia. 
Toward the end of 1896 Braudes moved to Vienna where he 
resided until his death. Here he served as a correspondent 
for Ha-Maggid he-Hadash, in which capacity he attended the 
First World Zionist Congress in 1897. He was appointed edi- 
tor of the Yiddish edition of the Zionist weekly, Die Welt, by 
Theodor *Herzl. During his last years he composed many 
articles, sketches and stories, although his plans to complete 
his unfinished novels were realized only in the case of Shirim 
Attikim. 

Braudes’ fame as an author rests primarily on the novels, 
Ha-Dat ve-ha-Hayyim and Shetei ha-Kezavot, both of which 
display a highly developed sense of literature. The narrative is 
clear, concise, and interesting, and the presentation straight- 
forward and direct. The plots, particularly in the case of Shetei 
ha-Kezavot, are skillfully constructed, with events portrayed 
in a natural and unforced sequence. In spite of the powerful 
dramatic tensions and conflicts experienced by the principal 
characters, the novels are almost entirely free from the crude 
melodrama and wildly improbable devices to which most of 
his contemporaries were prone. Both characterization and 
dialogue are competent within the linguistic limitations of 
the period. Even the didactic elements which permeate the 
Hebrew literature of that time are mostly introduced without 
too much grating on the reader’s susceptibilities. Only in the 
third part of Ha-Dat ve-ha-Hayyim is the literary aspect de- 
liberately neglected in favor of Braudes’ didactic purpose. In 
Shetei ha-Kezavot the author’s advocacy of social reform is in- 
troduced with such consummate skill that the novel achieves 
an artistic unity unrivalled in the Hebrew literature of the pe- 
riod. By utilizing his penetrating knowledge of Jewish life in 
Eastern Europe, Braudes succeeded in depicting the spiritual 
conflicts which raged within the community in his time with 
an uncanny accuracy. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Klausner, Sifrut, 5 (19557), 345-402; D. Pat- 
terson, Hebrew Novel in Czarist Russia (1964), 188-209; Waxman, 
Literature, 3 (1960), 301-8. 

[David Patterson] 
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BRAUDO, ALEXANDER ISAYEVICH (1864-1924), Rus- 
sian-Jewish historian and civic leader. After graduating from 
the University of Dorpat he became head of the bibliographical 
section of the Historical Society at the St. Petersburg (Lenin- 
grad) University and was appointed librarian of the Imperial 
Public Library. Braudo was active in many associations fight- 
ing for social equality and freedom for Russian Jews. He edited 
Trudovaya pomoshch (“Workers’ Relief”), cooperated with the 
*Society for the Promotion of Culture Among the Jews, and 
was on the editorial staff of the periodicals Voskhod and Per- 
ezhitoye. He was also one of the founders and directors of the 
publishing house Rasum, dedicated to the fight against anti- 
semitism. His review Russian Correspondence, published in 
London, Paris, and Berlin, provided information about Rus- 
sian politics, and especially about anti-Jewish activities of the 
Russian authorities. Braudo was among the initiators of the 
massive history of the Jewish people, Istoriya yevreyskogo nar- 
oda, contributing largely to volumes 11 (1914) and 12 (1921). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yevreyskaya letopis, 4 (1926), 195-6. 


BRAUDO, YEVGENI MAXIMOVICH (1882-1939), musi- 
cologist. Born in Riga, Braudo studied music at the Riga Mu- 
sic School (1891-97) and philology at St. Petersburg Univer- 
sity (graduating in 1911). He studied music history with Hugo 
Riemann and Hermann Kretzchmar in Germany. Braudo was 
appointed professor at the Russian Institute of Art History in 
1921 and later professor at Leningrad University. He contrib- 
uted music criticism to Pravda and was music editor of the 
first edition of the Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya. He 
wrote a history of music in three volumes (1922-27) as well 
as works on Bach, Wagner, Borodin, Nietzsche, Beethoven, 
Schubert, E.T.A. Hoffman, and the foundations of material 
culture in music. 


BRAUN, ABRAHAM (Sergei; 1881-1940), Bundist leader in 
Latvia. Born in *Riga, Braun joined the *Bund in 1900 while 
a student at the Riga Polytechnikum. A brilliant speaker and 
propagandist, he worked clandestinely on behalf of the party 
in various towns and was imprisoned several times for revolu- 
tionary activities. Braun took part in 1906 in the seventh con- 
ference of the Bund in Berne and in its seventh convention in 
Lvov. He was also sent to South Africa as an emissary of the 
party. After 1917 Braun renewed his activities in the Bund, and 
at the eighth party convention that year he was elected to the 
central committee. From 1921 he lived in Riga, where he was 
active as a speaker and a journalist. After the Fascist take-over 
in Latvia in 1934, he was sent to a detention camp, and later 
deported. From 1938 he lived in New York, traveled as speaker 
for the Arbeiter-Ring (*Workmen’s Circle), and contributed 
to its publication Friend. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.S. Herz (ed.), Doyres Bundistn (1956), 
298-307. 


BRAUN, ADOLEF (1862-1929), Austrian-born socialist leader 
in Germany who was active in the Social Democratic Party 
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BRAUN, FELIX 


for more than 40 years. He was the brother-in-law of Victor 
*Adler. Adolf Braun, son of a wealthy Jewish entrepreneur, 
joined the socialist movement in Austria as a student. In 
1889 he went to Germany and became editor of several so- 
cialist newspapers. On his expulsion from Prussia under the 
anti-socialist laws, he edited the Nuremberg socialist daily, 
Fraenkische Tagespost. Although he belonged to the left wing 
of the Social Democrats, Braun did not vote against war cred- 
its during World War 1. He was, however, among the first to 
demand the abdication of the Kaiser in 1918. His articles of 
that period were reprinted in the book Sturmvoegel der Rev- 
olution (1919). After his naturalization, Braun was elected to 
the National Assembly in Weimar in 1919 and then to the 
Reichstag. From 1920 to 1927 he was a member of the Social 
Democratic Party executive. He wrote on economic, social, 
and trade union questions. Many socialist journalists received 
their training in newspaper work under his guidance. 

His brother HEINRICH BRAUN (1854-1927) founded, to- 
gether with Karl Kautsky and Wilhelm Lichtknecht, the peri- 
odical of the German Social Democrats, Neue Zeit, in 1883. Pe- 
riodicals devoted to the study of social policy and founded by 
him included the Archiv fuer soziale Gesetzgebung und Statistik 
of which he was editor until 1903; his successors were Werner 
Sombart and Max Weber. Braun also edited socialist publi- 
cations including the Neue Gesellschaft. In 1903-04 Braun sat 
in the Reichstag but his election was declared invalid and his 
opponent defeated him in the following by-election. His wife 
and co-worker was the author Lily Braun, daughter of Gen- 
eral von Kretschman. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: NDB, 2 (1955), 539-41; U. Lischke, Lily 
Braun (2000); I. Voss, in: M. Grunewald and H.M. Bock (eds.), Le 
milieu intellectuel de gauche en Allemagne (2002), 55-74 (Ger.). 


BRAUN (Brown), ARIE (1934- ), chief hazzan of the 1pF for 
many years. Born in Jerusalem, Braun first trained as a hazzan 
under his father, Nahum Yizhak Brown, and the hazzan Zal- 
man Rivlin. He further studied voice development and mu- 
sic under Rosenstein and the musicians Shmuel Rivlin, Yosef 
b. Barukh, and Yehoshua Zohar, and won a study grant from 
the Norman Fund. He was senior hazzan of the Ramah and 
Beth-El synagogues of Tel Aviv, and officiated at services and 
concerts in Australia, South Africa, Mexico, the United States 
and Canada. In 1974 he won first prize at the Hazzanut Fes- 
tival in Israel. Braun served as chief hazzan of the 1DF with 
the rank of major from 1976 to 1981, when he was promoted 
to the rank of lieutenant colonel, the first time that an IDF 
hazzan has received this rank. He has made a number of re- 
cordings. He is the proud possessor of a stentorian baritone 
voice, and has made a name for himself singing the Moishe 
*Oysher repertoire. 

[Akiva Zimmerman / Raymond Goldstein (2"¢ ed.)] 


BRAUN, FELIX (1885-1973), Austrian poet, playwright, and 


novelist. Braun was born in Vienna, where he studied his- 
tory and literature. From 1928 he taught at the universities of 
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BRAUN, MIECZYSLAW 


Padua and Palermo, but in 1939, because of his Jewish origin, 
he had to flee to London. He returned to Austria after the end 
of World War 11. Braun was an impressionist poet, deeply in- 
fluenced by his friend Hugo von *Hofmannsthal. His first 
collection of verse was Das neue Leben (1913); Viola damore 
(1953) contained a selection of his poems spanning the years 
1903-53. Asa playwright Braun at one time showed a fondness 
for themes drawn from classical mythology, such as Tantalos 
(1917) and Aktaion (1921), and he also dramatized the biblical 
story of Esther (1925). Later, however, he turned to histori- 
cal subjects, as in the tragedy Kaiser Karl der Fuenfte (1936) 
and Rudolf der Stifter (1956). His Agnes Altkirchner (1927) is 
a seven-volume novel depicting Austria’s decay and eventual 
collapse after World War 1. Braun’s autobiography, Das Licht 
der Welt (1949), and his book of reminiscences, Zeitgefaehrten 
(1963), both provide an insight into Viennese culture in the 
early years of the 20* century. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Lennartz, Deutsche Dichter und Schriftstel- 
ler unserer Zeit (1959), 98-100. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.G. Daviau, 
Bruecken ueber dem Abgrund (1994), 317-36. 


[Sol Liptzin] 


BRAUN (Braunstein), MIECZYSLAW (1900-1941), Polish 
poet. Braun published verse collections, some of which reflect 
the industrial society in his native Lodz: Rzemiosta (“Crafts- 
manship,’ 1926), Przemysty (“Industry,’ 1928), Zywe stronice 
(“Living Pages,” 1936), Sonety (1937), and Poezja pracy, Wiersze 
wybrane (“Poetry of Toil, Selected Verse,’ 1938). He died of ty- 
phus in the Warsaw Ghetto. 


BRAUN, YEHEZKIEL (1922- ), Israeli composer. Braun 
was born in Germany but was brought to Eretz Israel at 
the age of two. He studied composition with A.U. *Bosco- 
vitch at the Academy of Music, Tel Aviv, where he was ap- 
pointed as a teacher in 1966. Braun also studied Gregorian 
chant with Dom Jean Claire at Solesmes (1975) and served as 
a jury member for prizes in Gregorian chant at the Conserva- 
toire National Superieur, Paris (1990, 1996, 1997); he published 
a study on a Hebrew Sephardi cantillation: Iyyunim ba-Melos 
ha-Sephardi-Yerushalmi (Peamim 19). Braun is best known 
for his vocal compositions, which are frequently performed. 
He has shown originality of invention in a number of works 
of striking value. In his early works he adopted the ideol- 
ogy of a national Israeli music, merging folk dance patterns 
with cantilation motifs and modal chromaticism. His com- 
positions include Three Movements for Solo Flute (1955); Con- 
certo for Flute and Strings (1957); Psalm for Strings, Sonata for 
Piano (1957); Pedals on Vacation for Harp (1964); Apartment to 
Let (1968), for narrator and orchestra; Seven Sephardic Ro- 
mances, for voices and piano (1968); Serenade for Chamber 
Orchestra (1971), commissioned by the Tel Aviv Foundation 
for Literature and Art; Cantici Canticorum Caput 111 for Solo 
and Choir a capella, commissioned by the Tel Aviv Founda- 
tion for the 1973 Zimriyyah. His subsequent major works in- 
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clude Itturim li-Megillat Ruth (“Illuminations to the Book 
of Ruth,’ 1983); Piano Trio No. 1 (1988), Kinnoro shel David, 
cantata (1990); Mi-Shirei Itzik (I. Manger, Y. Orland), for two 
sopranos, alt, and piano (1997); Fantasia Lirica for guitar 
and orchestra (1998); Hexagon, divertimento for string sex- 
tet (1998). 

He was awarded the Israel Prize in 2003. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online; MGG?. 


[Uri (Erich) Toeplitz / Gila Flam and Israela Stein (24 ed.)] 


BRAUNER, HARRY (1908-1988), Romanian ethnomusi- 
cologist and brother of surrealist painter Victor Brauner. Dis- 
ciple and long time assistant of Constantin Brailoiu, he was 
a hardworking member of the sociological teams that made 
pioneering monographical and interdisciplinary studies on 
rural Romania. From 1928 to 1939 he was a very active col- 
laborator of the Arhiva de Folklore (Folk Music Archive) of 
the Societatea Compozitorilor (Composers’ Society), which 
he then headed as deputy director (1944-1948). From 1939 he 
was an honorary member of The English Folk Dance and Mu- 
sic Society (London), and for almost two years (1948-1950) 
taught folk music studies at the Conservatory of Music in Bu- 
charest. Until 1950 Brauner excelled mainly as folk music col- 
lector, and, after the late 1960s, as promoter of Romanian folk 
music that he considered to be genuine and traditional within 
nationalist frameworks. His mid-career was crowned by tak- 
ing over managerial responsibility for the two national folk 
music archives that were scattered and somehow abandoned 
after World War 11 and he succeeded in founding the Institute 
of Folklore (1949), an institution of powerful, nationwide and 
even international academic prominence. Brauner headed this 
institution for just one year, after which he was involved in a 
political and antisemitic plot (known as “Patrascanu’s trial”). 
After spending twelve years in jail and two years in an im- 
posed dwelling in a countryside settlement, he was no longer 
accepted in the academic institution he had founded (which 
became more and more ideologized, nationalistic, ethnocen- 
tric, and propagandistic). He started to publish original chil- 
dren’s songs and newspaper articles, served as consultant for 
the national records company (Electrecord), and briefly acted 
as founder and leader of a laboratory for ethnomusicology at 
the Conservatory of Music in Bucharest (1971-1974). His jour- 
nalistic articles from the 1970s were collected in the volume 
Sa auzi iarba cum creste (“Listening to the Growing Grass”; 
1979), and a collection of monovocal songs composed during 
his imprisonment appeared twice, posthumously (1998, 2000). 
His complex personality was emphasized by several academic 
biographical essays as well as by a memorial book published 
by Irina Nicolau and Carmen Huluta in 1999. Brauner’s wife, 
artist Lena Constante, outlived him and continued to work 
for preserving, improving and enhancing Brauner’s memory 
and intellectual legacy. 

Harry Brauner was a tragic character. Although he lec- 
tured brilliantly at several international folk music festivals 
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in the 1930s (London, Istanbul), he failed to have an inter- 
national career and was eventually prevented from enjoying 
national prominence. 


[Marin Marian (24 ed.)] 


BRAUNER, ISAAC (Wincenty; 1887-1944), painter, graphic 
artist, sculptor, and stage designer. Brauner was born in Lodz, 
Poland, and received a traditional Jewish education. His artis- 
tic and musical gifts manifested themselves already at an early 
age; he attended a private art school in Lodz and took private 
violin classes. In 1907, he started his education at the Berlin 
Conservatoire, but had to give up a professional musical ca- 
reer because of a hand injury, deciding to dedicate himself en- 
tirely to art. In 1908-11, he studied at the Hochschule fuer die 
bildende Kuenste in Berlin. At Berlin art exhibitions, Brauner 
made his first acquaintance with Van Gogh’s paintings, became 
an ardent admirer of his art, and even adopted his name — 
Wincenty. Another formative influence of this period was the 
work of the German impressionists, mainly members of “Der 
blaue Reiter” group whose artistic ideas and plastic techniques 
Brauner thoroughly adopted.. On the eve of World War 1, he 
returned to Lodz. In 1914-15, he showed his work at exhibi- 
tions arranged by the local Artistic Society and was praised 
by critics as one of the most promising young Polish artists. 
In Lodz, he became close to a group of young Jewish artists 
who shared national ideas and aspired to achieve an organic 
synthesis between Jewish tradition and European modernist 
art. Brauner became one of the most steadfast apologists for 
these ideas and strove to realize them in his work. As a lead- 
ing figure of the Jewish artistic movement in Poland, he was 
a member of almost every Jewish modernist group or asso- 
ciation. In 1919, he participated in the exhibition organized 
by the Artistic Section of the Kultur-Liga in Bialystok. Dur- 
ing the same period, he was among the initiators and ideolo- 
gists of the “Yung Yiddish” group in Lodz (1919-21). He also 
maintained close contact with the “Khalyastre” group, which 
brought together Yiddish modernist writers, and produced a 
cover drawing for the group’s first anthology (1921). While liv- 
ing in Lodz, he founded, together with Moshe *Broderzon, an 
Yiddish puppet show “Had Gadya” (1922-23), executing the 
settings and making puppets for its productions. In the same 
period, he designed the settings for productions staged by 
Yiddish drama theaters in Lodz and Gdansk. In 1924, Brauner 
moved to Warsaw and had his first one-man show, which re- 
vealed him as one of the most radical Jewish painters in Po- 
land. Although his painting retained its general figurative 
style, he experimented radically with form and implemented 
techniques of coloristic abstraction. Most of the subjects that 
he treated in his paintings, chasings, wooden sculptures, and 
typography were scenes of Jewish shtetl life or episodes from 
Jewish folklore. In the 1930s he continued his theater work. 
In the late 1930s, he again settled in Lodz. From 1939, when 
the city was occupied by the Germans, he was confined to the 
local ghetto, portraying ghetto life in his graphic works and 
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paintings, part of which survived. In July 1944, he was sent to 
Auschwitz in of one of the last “selection” operations. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Sandel, Umgekomene Yidishe Kinstler 
in Poiln, vol. 1 (1957), 66-71; J. Malinowski. Grupa “Jung Idysz” i 
Zidowskie srodowisko “Nowej Sztuki” w Polsce. 1918-1923 (1987); idem, 
Malarstwo i rzezba Zydow Polskich w x1x i xx wieku (2000), 154-55, 
188-89; C. Shmeruk, “Mojzesz Broderson a teatr w jezyky jidisz w 
Lodzi (przychynki do monografii),” in: Lodzkie sceny zydowskie. Stu- 
dia i materialy (2000), 62, 65-66. 
[Hillel Kazovsky (274 ed.)] 


BRAUNER, VICTOR (1903-1966), surrealist painter. 
Brauner, born in Pietra Neamt, Romania, grew up in Bucha- 
rest, where he joined the avant-garde of Romanian artists. In 
1930 he settled in Paris where he associated with André Breton 
and the surrealists and participated in all the major surrealist 
exhibitions until 1949. During World War 11 he hid from the 
Germans in an Alpine village and returned to Paris in 1945. 
Some of Brauner’s early works contain an element of social 
satire (e.g., Létrange cas de monsieur K). He later elaborated a 
complex private world of symbolism and mythology, and drew 
on numerous sources of inspiration in order to make this pri- 
vate world universal. To this end he studied myth, psychology, 
ethnology, child art, the art of the insane, and that of primitive 
peoples. In 1948 he made a series of paintings with himself as 
subject (e.g., Victor, Empereur de lespace Infini). After 1951, in 
a state of deep depression, he painted his series of “Rectrac- 
tés”: These are people who find no peace in the world. Unable 
to escape, they turn, instead, a terrifying gaze on the spectator 
(e.g., Regard de la lumiére). Many of Brauner’s later works were 
almost abstract, executed with a wry sense of humor. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Jouffroy, Brauner (Fr. 1959); S. Alexan- 
drian, Victor Brauner, lilluminateur (1954); idem (ed.), Les dessins 
magiques de Victor Brauner (1965). 


BRAUNSTEIN, MENAHEM MENDEL (pen name Mi- 
bashan; 1858-1944), Hebrew writer and leading figure in the 
Zionist movement in Romania. He received his early educa- 
tion in Jassy and had a broad knowledge of the Bible and of 
traditional Hebrew literature. After his marriage, however, 
he took up secular studies and learned several European lan- 
guages. In 1887 he was one of the founders in Jassy of Doresh 
le-Zion, an organization which sought to revive the movement 
of Romanian Jews to Palestine following the decline which 
had set in after the relatively large-scale emigration during 
1882-83. From 1887, he edited the newspaper Juedischer Volks- 
freund (German in Hebrew script). He helped found Oholei 
Shem, an association aimed at disseminating knowledge of 
Jewish history and literature among Romanian Jewry. For 23 
years he taught Hebrew subjects in Jewish schools in various 
towns in Romania. He advocated teaching Hebrew through 
the medium of Hebrew, founded Hebrew libraries, and strug- 
gled to overcome the objections of an apathetic public and of 
assimilationist opponents to the teaching of Hebrew in Jewish 
schools. He wrote Divrei ha-Yamim li-Venei Yisrael (“History 
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of the Jews.” Warsaw, 1897, 1904) and Sefer ha-Moreh (“The 
Teacher’s Book,” Piatra, 1910). From 1885 he also contributed to 
the Jewish press in German and Romanian but wrote mainly 
for the Hebrew press. He settled in Erez Israel in 1914, and con- 
tinued writing stories and poems, especially for young people. 
Four volumes of his works were published between 1928 and 
1937. Braunstein was one of the last modern Hebrew authors 
to use a purely biblical style. His translations from European 
literature include: Lehmann’s The House of Aguilar (St. Peters- 
burg, 1896); Edmondo de Amici’s I] Cuore (Warsaw, 1923); and 
Swifts Gulliver’s Travels (Tel Aviv, 1944). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Klausner, Hibbat Ziyyon be-Romanyah 


(1958), 259-68. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


BRAUNTHAL, JULIUS (1891-1972), Austrian journalist, 
historian, and socialist leader. The son of a bookkeeper who 
emigrated from Russia, Braunthal joined the Socialist youth 
movement in Vienna at the age of 15 when he was a book- 
binder’s apprentice. He participated in the mutiny of the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian Navy at Cattaro (Boka Kotorska) at the end of 
World War 1, and he was appointed adjutant to the undersec- 
retary of state for the armed forces when the Austrian social- 
ists joined the government. His journalistic activities covered 
a wide range. He was deputy-editor of the Arbeiterzeitung, 
the Austrian socialist daily, founder and editor of the popular 
daily Das kleine Blatt, and for many years editor of the social- 
ist monthly Der Kampf. Braunthal was imprisoned for a year 
by the Austrian government in 1934, and after his release im- 
migrated to England where he joined the staff of The Tribune, 
and later became editor of the International Socialist Forum. 
In 1939 he worked under Friedrich *Adler in the secretariat 
of the Labor and Socialist International in Brussels and after 
World War 11 he became secretary of the reconstructed So- 
cialist International. 

Braunthal’s enormous literary output includes a massive 
two-volume Geschichte der Internationale (1961-63) and bi- 
ographies of Victor and Friedrich Adler and Otto *Bauer. He 
also compiled anthologies of the writings of Victor *Gollancz, 
Otto Bauer, Friedrich Austerlitz, and Zsigmund *Kunfi and 
was editor of the Yearbook of the International Socialist Labour 
Movement and of the Yearbook of the International Free Trade 
Union Movement. Braunthal supported Labor Zionism in the 
Vienna Socialist press. In his autobiography, In Search of the 
Millennium (1945), he stressed the roots of the socialist idea 
in Jewish messianism and discussed the impact of this Jewish 
background on certain socialist leaders. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Barkai, “The Austrian Social Dem- 
ocrats and the Jews,’ in: Wiener Library Bulletin, 24 (1970); J. Bunzl, 
“Arbeiterbewegung, Judenfrage’ und Antisemitismus: am Beispiel des 
Wiener Bezirks Leopoldstadt,;’ in: Bewegung und Klasse: Studien zur 
oesterreichischen Arbeitergeschichte (1979); H. Gruber, Red Vienna: Ex- 
periment in Working Class Culture 1919-1934 (1991); J. Jacobs, On So- 
cialists and the ‘Jewish Question after Marx (1992); A. Rabinbach, The 
Crisis of Austrian Socialism: From Red Vienna to Civil War, 1927-1934 
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(1983); R.S. Wistrich, Socialism and the Jews: The Dilemmas of Assimi- 
lation in Germany and Austria-Hungary (1982). 


[Robert Weltsch / Lisa Silverman (24 ed.)] 


BRAVERMAN, AVISHAY (1948-— ), Israeli economist and 
president of Ben-Gurion University. His fields of inquiry are 
development economics, agricultural economics, industrial 
organization, public policy, and management of water re- 
sources. Braverman was born in Ramat Gan, Israel. In 1968 he 
graduated in economics and statistics from Tel Aviv University 
and in 1976 he received his Ph.D. in economics from Stanford 
University. From 1976 until 1990 he served as senior economist 
and as a division chief in the World Bank in Washington. In 
this position he participated in research programs, projects, 
and policy work of the World Bank for South America, Af- 
rica, Asia, the Middle East, and Eastern Europe. In 1990 he 
was appointed president of Ben-Gurion University and suc- 
ceeded in getting it out of the red. Under his presidency, the 
university tripled its student body. Braverman was made a 
member of several international economic associations, the 
Russian Academy of Natural Sciences, the European Academy 
of Sciences and Arts, and the Israeli-American High-Tech 
Commission for Science and Technology. He was awarded 
the Ben-Gurion Prize in 1999 for his leadership in develop- 
ing the Negev. He wrote several books and lectured on glo- 
balization, educational reform, and the Middle East. In 2006 
he was elected to the Knesset on the Labor list. 


[Shaked Gilboa (2™4 ed.)] 


BRAWER, ABRAHAM JACOB (1884-1975), Israeli geog- 
rapher and historian. Brawer, who was born in Stry, Ukraine, 
studied in Vienna at the university and at the rabbinical sem- 
inary. From 1910 to 1911 he taught at a secondary school in 
Tarnopol. While there he published Dov Ber *Birkenthal’s 
Divrei Binah which dealt with false Messiahs in Jewish his- 
tory (Ha-Shiloah, 33 (1917); 38 (1921). In 1911 he settled in Erez 
Israel and taught at the Ezra Teachers Seminary in Jerusalem. 
In the summer of 1914 he taught in Salonika and from 1915 to 
1918 in Constantinople, where he also served as rabbi of the 
Ashkenazi congregation. After pursuing research work in ge- 
ography at the University of Vienna, he returned in 1920 to 
the Teachers Seminary in Jerusalem, where he taught until 
1949. He wrote Avak-Derakhim (2 vols., 1944-46) about his 
travels in Lebanon, Syria, Iraq, and Persia and his descriptive 
Ha-Arez (later Erez Yisrael), the first modern regional geogra- 
phy of Erez Israel, was published in 1928 (3'¢ ed. 1954). Brawer 
also published several textbooks on geography, an atlas, and 
maps and was geography editor of the Hebrew Encyclopedia. 
He was one of the three founding members of the *Israel Ex- 
ploration Society and its first honorary secretary. 


BRAWER, MOSHE (1919- ), Israeli geographer, special- 


izing in borders, cartography, and the Arab village. Brawer 
was born in Vienna in 1919 and immigrated to Israel in 1920 
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with his family. From 1934 to 1938 he studied teaching in the 
Mizrachi Teachers Seminar in Jerusalem. In 1938 he studied 
geography and geology at the University of London and in 
1939-42 he studied geology and mathematics at the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem. In 1945 he returned to the University 
of London, graduating in geography and geology in 1947. In 
1950 he received his master’s degree there in geography and 
in 1958 his Ph.D. In 1964 he joined the departments of geog- 
raphy at Tel Aviv and Bar-Ilan Universities. In 1980-83 he was 
dean of the Faculty of Humanities in Tel Aviv University, and 
in 1989 he became professor emeritus in Tel Aviv and Bar-Ilan 
Universities. During these years he was also visiting professor 
in universities all over the world. In addition to his academic 
positions, Brawer served on the editorial boards of Ha-Zofeh 
(1941-65) and the Palestine Post (1940-45). He was the editor 
of the geographical section of the Hebrew Encyclopedia from 
1953 to 1973 and from 1963 to 1997 he served as geographical 
advisor to the Ministry of Education. In the 1980s and 1990s 
he served as a government adviser on internal and external 
borders. Brawer has hundreds of publications to his credit, 
including 19 books and atlases, among them Regional Geog- 
raphy Atlas of the Middle East (1964), University Atlas (1973), 
‘The Green Line: The Border of the West Bank (1980), and Isra- 
els Borders — Past, Present and Future (1988). In 2002 he was 
awarded the Israel Prize for his contribution to the field of ge- 
ography. The committee cited his efforts to disseminate geo- 
graphical knowledge and apply it in public and political life. 


[Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 


BRAY-SUR-SEINE, village in the department of Seine-et- 
Marne, central France. In 1190, after the execution of a Chris- 
tian who had murdered a Jew, a rumor spread that the Jews 
had crucified the murderer in order to mock the death of Jesus. 
The king of France, Philip Augustus, dispatched an armed 
force to the town, and ordered the entire Jewish community to 
be burnt at the stake. The identification of the place in question 
has been disputed, some scholars placing it in Bresmes, other 
in Brie-Comte-Robert. Toward the middle of the 136 century, 
Jews were again found living in Bray-sur-Seine. They seem to 
have returned there in 1315 after the general expulsion of the 
Jews from France in 1306. The Rue des Juifs was named Rue 
Emile Zola at the beginning of the 20" century. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 123ff.; Neubauer, in: REJ, 9 
(1884), 64; L.A. Roubault, Bray-sur-Seine (1908), 26ff.; Bouquet, in: 
Recueil des Historiens de France, 17 (1878), n. 769. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


BRAZ, OSIP (Joseph; 1873-1936), painter. Braz was born 
in Odessa, Ukraine. He studied at the Odessa Art School 
and on completing the course was awarded a Grand Bronze 
Medal. He later continued his art education in Munich, where 
in 1891-93 he attended Sh. Halloshi’s private art school and 
took drawing classes at the Academy of Art. In 1894, he lived 
in Holland studying old masters. In 1895-96, Braz studied at 
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the St. Petersburg Academy of Arts. In the same period, P. 
Tretyakov, a prominent patron of art and collector of Rus- 
sian painting, commissioned Braz to execute a portrait of A. 
Chekov. The painting, which brought the artist fame, became 
the best-known portrait of the writer. From 1900, Braz was a 
regular participant of “World of Art” exhibits. He established 
a private art school in St. Petersburg that remained open until 
1905. In 1907-11, he resided mainly in France, where together 
with portraits, his favorite genre, he created landscapes and 
still lifes. Under the influence of contemporary French art, 
Braz manner underwent changes, his compositions becoming 
simpler, colors more intensive, and decorative features more 
pronounced. At the same time, he continued to execute por- 
traits, and by World War 1 had created a gallery of portraits 
of prominent figures in Russian culture and art. After 1917, 
Braz participated in major exhibits of Russian artists both in 
Russia and West Europe. In 1918-24, he served as the curator 
and manager of the Department of Dutch Art at the Hermit- 
age, being also active in the restoration of paintings. In 1924, 
Braz was accused of engaging in illegal art trade, arrested, 
and imprisoned in the correctional forced-labor camp on the 
Solovets Islands. He was released in 1926 and sent into exile 
in Novgorod. Soon afterwards, Braz was allowed to return to 
Leningrad and to resume his work at the Hermitage. In 1928, 
he left for Germany and in the same year settled in France. He 
lived in Paris and engaged in the antiques trade while continu- 
ing to paint. He participated in collective exhibits of emigrant 
artists. He had a one-man show at a Paris gallery in 1930. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: O.L. Leykind, K.V. Makhrov, and, D.J. Se- 
veriukhin, Artists of the Russian Diaspora 1917-1939: Biographical 
Dictionary (1991), 169-70 (Rus.). 


[Hillel Kazovsky (274 ed.)] 


BRAZER, ABRAM (1892-1942), painter, graphic artist, and 
sculptor. Brazer was born in Kishinev, Bessarabia. He studied 
art at the Kishinev Art School in 1905-10 and at the Ecole des 
Arts Décoratifs, Paris, in 1912-14. He became close to a group 
of Jewish artists of La Ruche studios in Paris and executed 
several portraits of its members. He exhibited at the salons in 
Paris. In 1916, he returned to Russia and settled in Petrograd. 
He was a member of the Jewish Society for the Encouragement 
of the Arts and participated in its exhibitions in Petrograd 
and Moscow (1916, 1917). In 1917, Brazer showed his works at 
“World of Art” exhibition in Petrograd, and later in the same 
year moved to Vitebsk. In 1918-23, Brazer taught painting and 
sculpture at the Vitebsk People’s Art School established by 
Marc *Chagall. In 1924, Brazer moved to Minsk. In the 1920s 
and 1930s, he participated in many exhibits in Minsk and 
Moscow. Working in all the genres, including landscapes and 
still lifes, he gave a prominent place to Jewish themes in his 
work. He executed a number of sculptural portraits of lead- 
ing figures in Jewish culture and art, among them the artist 
Y. Pan (1921, 1926), the Jewish actor S. *Mikhoels (1926), the 
Yiddish poet I. *Kharik (1932), and others. He had a one-man 
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show in 1941 in Minsk. When the war broke out, he missed 
the chance to be evacuated from Minsk and remained in the 
ghetto, where he perished. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Exhibition of Works of A.M. Brazer and L.M. 
Leytman. Cat. Minsk (1941), 1-14 (Rus.); M.S. Katser, The Byelorus- 
sian Soviet Sculpture (1954), 5-14 (Rus.); History of Belorussian Art, 
vol. 4, 1917-1939 (1990), 153-60, 270-74 (Belorussian). 


[Hillel Kazovsky (2"4 ed.)] 


BRAZIL, South American federal republic; general popula- 
tion (est.) 183 million (2005); Jewish population 97,000. 

Jewish history in Brazil is divided into four distinct peri- 
ods with a specific interval: (a) The presence of *New Chris- 
tians and the action of the *Inquisition during the Portuguese 
colonial period (1500-1822); (b) An interval under Dutch colo- 
nialism, with the settlement of a Jewish community in *Recife, 
Pernambuco, Northeastern Brazil, in the 17‘ century, when 
the Dutch promoted religious freedom for the Jews; (c) The 
modern period, when Brazil became an independent country 
(1822), up to the proclamation of the Republic (1889), when 
non-Catholic religions were accepted. The beginning of scat- 
tered immigration to some cities was followed by the estab- 
lishment of the first Jewish community in the city of Belém in 
the state of Para, in the north of Brazil; (d) The period of the 
Republic (in 1889 Brazil adopted a constitution that guaran- 
teed religious freedom), from the first decade of the 20* cen- 
tury, when communities settled in agricultural colonies of the 
Jewish Colonization Association (1cA) in Rio Grande do Sul, 
in the south of Brazil, to the years of World War 1, when or- 
ganized Jewish communities settled in some of the main cit- 
ies of Brazil, particularly in *Rio de Janeiro, *Sao Paulo, and 
*Porto Alegre. 

Estimates of the number of Jews in Brazil in 2005 range 
between 97,000 and 130,000 (the latter adopted by the Jew- 
ish institutions in the country). It is the fourth largest Jewish 
community in America, after the United States, Canada, and 
Argentina. The main Jewish communities are located in Sao 
Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, Porto Alegre, Curitiba, Belo Horizonte, 
Recife, and Salvador. Although it makes up less than 0.01% of 
the total population of the country, the Jewish communities 
of these state capitals have a solid institutional network and 
the Jews play an important role in many different fields and 
activities in the country including the economy, culture, the 
professions, and the arts, thus forming a minority whose par- 
ticipation and visibility in Brazilian life very much surpasses 
its minute percentage. There are Jewish federations in 13 states 
of the country, but in some of those, such as Santa Catarina 
and Amazonas, there are only a few dozen families. In dozens 
of other cities, there are small organized communities. 


Colonial Period 

The presence of Portuguese New Christians began with the 
discovery, conquest, and colonization of the land that would 
become Brazil, then inhabited by many groups of indigenous 
peoples. In the colonial period (1500-1822), thousands of New 
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Map showing the main areas of Jewish settlement in Brazil. 


Christian Portuguese came to Brazil, but they never formed 
an organized Jewish community that expressed publicly what 
could be characterized as Judaism. 

Until the proclamation of independence in Brazil, in 
1822, Catholicism was the official religion and there was no 
freedom regarding the practice of other religions. The New 
Christians contributed to the establishment of the first villages, 
to the mercantilist state and church struggle against the Indi- 
ans, to the finance of and participation in the expeditions to 
the interior, and to cultivation of the land and of sugar cane, 
particularly in the mills of Bahia, Paraiba, Pernambuco, and 
other states. New Christians were also slave merchants, farm- 
ers, and craftsmen, among other occupations. They ascended 
socially and economically, but they were faced with the re- 
strictions on belonging to religious orders or holding political 
positions, such as the Irmandades de Misericérdia and Cama- 
ras Municipais (city councils), plus marriage restrictions with 
Old Christians. Other groups such as Indians and black slaves 
also suffered from these restrictions. 

Some sources maintain that one New-Christian, Gaspar 
da Gama, was part of Pedro Alvares Cabral’s fleet, in 1500. A 
significant number of Jews were involved in the sciences and 
the art of navigation in Portugal during the period of overseas 
expansion in the early 15** century. During most of the colo- 
nial period, the Tribunal do Santo Oficio da Inquisigao (the 
Inquisition) was active in Brazil. Established in Portugal in 
1536, it operated in the Metropolis up to 1821. The conversion 
of non-Christians in the Americas (such as members of the in- 
digenous and pre-Columbian cultures) was a central colonial 
activity in the process of the expansion of the Portuguese and 
Spanish empires. After the first auto-da-fé, in 1540 in Portu- 
gal, the emigration of New Christians to the Brazilian colony 
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grew, and many of them arrived in Bahia and other regions 
of the northeast with the first governors. 

The Inquisition did not settle permanently in colonial 
Brazil. From 1591, the Tribunal do Santo Oficio carried out sev- 
eral visitations to Brazil, powers were delegated to some bish- 
ops, as for instance the bishop of Bahia, and clergymen used 
to indict people for Jewish practices and send them for trial 
in Lisbon. The action of the Inquisition became more intense 
after the union between Portugal and Spain in 1580. 

The best-known action of the Inquisition against 
*Crypto-Jews in Brazil were the Visitations of 1591-93 in Ba- 
hia; 1593-95 in Pernambuco; 1618 in Bahia; around 1627 in the 
Southeast; and in 1763 and 1769 in Grao-Para, in the north of 
the country. In the 18" century, the Inquisition was also active 
in Paraiba, Rio de Janeiro, and Minas Gerais. The Inquisition 
also condemned people accused of sexual deviations, witch- 
craft and slandering the Holy Church. 

In 1773, during the liberal government of Marques de 
Pombal, governor general of Brazil, the differentiation be- 
tween New Christians and Old Christians was abolished and 
the Inquisitional procedures came to an end. Consequently 
the New Christians were then integrated into society at large. 
The Inquisition in Brazil was less systematic and more infre- 
quent than its Portuguese counterpart, probably owing to 
the difficulty of controlling the colony, the fact that a perma- 
nent tribunal was never established in Brazil, and the greater 
permeability of the social and religious relations established 
in the Portuguese New World, which also allowed the New 
Christians to find alternative forms of social and economic 
advancement and often alternative ways to get around restric- 
tions, creating identity strategies to survive socially, includ- 
ing, in some cases, disguising New Christian traces. During 
the 17' century, in Rio de Janeiro, episodes were recorded of 
Old Christians testifying in court in favor of New Christians 
belonging to the same social strata, proving that there were 
also forms of social intercourse coexisting with the system of 
Inquisitorial persecution. 

According to Arnold Wiznitzer, in the two and a half cen- 
turies of the Inquisition in Brazil, around 25,000 people were 
brought to trial by the Portuguese Inquisition, out of which 
1,500 were condemned to capital punishment. In Brazil, ap- 
proximately 400 judaizers were prosecuted, most of them 
being condemned to imprisonment, and 18 New Christians 
were condemned to death in Lisbon. Three New Christian 
writers stood out in the colonial period with works that re- 
veal elements of Jewish expression: Bento Teixeira, author of 
Prosopopéia - one of the most important colonial poems; Am- 
brdésio Fernandes Brandao, author of Didlogos das Grandezas 
do Brasil (both in the 16» century); and one of the best-known 
Portuguese playwrights, Antonio Jose da Silva, “the Jew,” who 
lived part of his life in Portugal and part in Brazil, and was 
condemned to death by the Inquisition in 1739. 

The presence of New Christians in colonial Brazil has 
always been a controversial issue in both Brazilian and Por- 
tuguese historiography. Some historians believe that the in- 
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terventions of the Inquisition Tribunal in Brazil, supported 
by the nobility and the Catholic clergy, were aimed at ex- 
propriating the New Christians’ possessions and impeding 
the social ascension of a group with bourgeois aspirations. 
Therefore, the Inquisition created a myth regarding the origin 
and purity of blood, which discriminated against those with 
“infected blood,” according to the Statutes on Blood Purity. 
Other historians see strictly religious and political reasons 
related to the history of the Portuguese Catholic Church and 
Portuguese Empire. 

Meanwhile, some historians maintain that Judaism or 
Crypto-Judaism was “fabricated” during the Inquisitional 
processes (that is, by means of intimidating, indicting, men- 
acing, and torturing, the Inquisition “created” Judaism or 
Crypto-Judaism in order to justify its own existence and le- 
gitimacy). Others maintain that New Christians deliberately 
and furtively professed Judaic or Crypto-Judaic traditions in- 
herited from their ancestors, even though in the 18 century 
the Inquisition condemned New Christians as such, that is, 
as descendants of Jews rather than Judaizers, which would 
show a more definite anti-Judaism on the part of the persecu- 
tors. The debate includes the manner in which to read docu- 
ments of the Inquisition, the main source for these studies, 
and in what measure they can constitute a trustworthy source 
from the point of view of the Jewish way of life of each per- 
son prosecuted. This debate assumes different forms when it 
relates to the 16 or the 18" centuries, since in the 1700s the 
New Christians were evidently much more distant from their 
Jewish origins. There was also a regional variation in Brazil 
that needs to be taken into account. According to Anita No- 
vinsky, the New Christian was a “split human being,” socially 
and existentially, with a differentiated identity in the colonial 
Portuguese-Brazilian world. 

The anti-Jewish attitude found in the Inquisition’s proce- 
dures did not lead to disseminating hatred against Jews among 
the population in Brazil, although the imaginary extension of 
the Inquisition and the terror it implied can hardly be assessed 
and there are traces in the country of a Catholic popular imag- 
ery, which - although it has never triggered any form of per- 
secution in modern history — does have a relatively medieval 
vision of the Jews and Judaism. 

There is no actual link between the history of New Chris- 
tians and contemporary 20" century Jewish history. Never- 
theless, the remote (and secret) Jewish origin of many tradi- 
tional Catholic Portuguese has been recently acknowledged 
by the traditional families of the country through genealogi- 
cal research, and the presence of the Jews, or “Semites,” has 
been brought to light in the historical studies of the country. 
Equally, the theme and memory of the New Christians have 
been exaggerated by the Jewish communities in Brazil, which 
tend to consider erroneously all the New Christians as secret 
Jews, exaggerating the Jewish colonial heritage of the coun- 
try. This memory often transcends the boundary which sepa- 
rates the New Christians’ lives in the colonial period and the 
establishment of modern Jewish communities in Brazil, as if 
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we were dealing with — and this is not the case - a continuous 
and identical historical line, which began with the conquest 
of Brazil by the Portuguese in 1500. 


DUTCH DOMAIN. ‘The first organized Jewish community in 
Brazil was established in Recife, Pernambuco, in the north- 
east, during a brief period of Dutch colonial occupation in the 
17 century, which permitted religious freedom, and legally 
defended Jews and New Christians from the restrictions im- 
posed by Portugal. The estimates of the Jewish population at 
Recife vary considerably. According to Wiznizter, it reached 
1,450 members in 1645. Egon and Frieda Wolff’s research 
found around 350 Jews. 

From the end of the 16 century, Amsterdam became 
an important Jewish religious, cultural, and economic center, 
formed mainly by New Christians of Portuguese origin who 
returned to Judaism. When the West India Company, aided 
by the Dutch government, equipped an expedition to Brazil, 
some Dutch Jews joined the expedition. In May 1624 two im- 
portant forts in Bahia were captured by the Dutch; but a large 
Portuguese and Spanish expeditionary force arrived shortly 
afterwards, and two months later, the Dutch had to surrender 
(May 1625). The West India Company soon prepared another 
expedition, this time to Pernambuco. The States General at 
The Hague proclaimed that the liberty of Spaniards, Portu- 
guese, and natives, whether Roman Catholics or Jews, would 
be respected. Jewish soldiers, traders, and adventurers joined 
the expedition that successfully landed at the ports of Olinda 
and Recife in the middle of May 1630. 

Johan Maurits van Nassau, who was appointed governor- 
general of Brazil in 1637, gave the non-Christian inhabitants 
of Dutch Brazil a sense of security. In 1636 the Jews founded 
the first Brazilian synagogue in Recife, the first on American 
soil: Kahal Kadosh Zur Israel. Later they founded the syna- 
gogue Kahal Kadosh Magen Abraham in Mauricia. There are 
records of a prayer house in Paraiba. The Jewish community 
was very well organized along the same lines as the mother 
community in Amsterdam. All Jewish residents were members 
of the community and were subject to its regulations, taxes, 
and assessments. The Jewish cemetery was located in the hin- 
terland, separated from Recife and Mauricia by the Capibaribe 
River. Jews from Recife addressed an inquiry regarding the 
proper season to recite the prayers for rain to Rabbi Hayyim 
Shabbetai in Salonika, the earliest American contribution to 
the rabbinic *responsa literature. 

By 1639 Dutch Brazil had a flourishing sugar industry 
with 166 sugar cane mills, six of which were owned by Jews. 
Jews also had an important role in tax farming, were engaged 
in the slave trade, and were also very active in commerce, and 
all these opportunities attracted many Jews to Dutch Brazil. 
In 1638 a group of 200 Jews, led by Manoel Mendes de Cas- 
tro, arrived on two ships. Soon after, the Jews of Recife needed 
rabbis, Hebrew teachers, and hazzanim and thus invited the 
famous Rabbi Isaac Aboab da *Fonseca, one of the four rab- 
bis of the Talmud Torah congregation in Amsterdam, and the 
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scholar Moses Raphael *d’Aguilar to come to Brazil as their 
spiritual leaders. A young Jew by the name of Isaac de *Cas- 
tro, who had come to Bahia - then under Portuguese rule - 
from Amsterdam via Dutch Brazil, was arrested for teaching 
Jewish rites and customs to the New Christians. He was ex- 
tradited to Lisbon and was one of the victims of the auto-da- 
fé on Dec. 15, 1647. 

Jews were enrolled into the militia; one of the four com- 
panies was composed entirely of Jews and was exempt from 
guard duty on Saturdays. As early as 1642 the Portuguese be- 
gan preparations for the liberation of northeastern Brazil. In 
1645 they began a war that lasted nine years. Jews joined the 
Dutch ranks, and some were killed in action. Scores of people 
died of malnutrition. Famine had set in and conditions were 
desperate when, on June 26, 1649, two ships arrived from Hol- 
land with food. On that occasion, R. Isaac Aboab wrote the 
first Hebrew poem in the Americas, “Zekher Asiti le-Nifleot 
El” (“I Have Set a Memorial to God’s Miracles”). Soon after- 
wards other ships arrived with 2,000 soldiers and more sup- 
plies. The war continued, and some Jews taken prisoner by 
the enemy were sentenced and hanged as traitors; others were 
sent to Lisbon for trial. The war ended with the defeat and ca- 
pitulation of the Dutch in January 1654. Even though during 
the war many Jews died and many returned to Holland, in 
1650 there were still about 650 Jews in Recife and Mauricia. 
It was stipulated in the capitulation protocol of January 26, 
1654, that all Jews, like the Dutch, were to leave Brazil within 
three months and had the right to liquidate their assets and 
to take all their movable property with them. The majority 
left for Amsterdam, but some sailed to the Caribbean Islands 
(*Curagao, *Barbados, etc.). Wiznitzer maintains that a group 
of 23 Brazilian Jews arrived in New Amsterdam (old name of 
New York), then under Dutch rule, on the Saint Catherine at 
the beginning of September 1654 and they were the founding 
fathers of the first Jewish community in New York. Egon and 
Frieda Wolff reject this historical connection and argue that 
there is no documentary basis to assume that the Jews who 
arrived in New York were the same who had left Recife dur- 
ing the expulsion of the Dutch. 


Independent Brazil 

Two years after Brazil declared its independence from Portu- 
gal (1822) it adopted its first constitution. Roman Catholicism 
remained the state religion, but the constitution proclaimed 
some tolerance of other religions. After the proclamation of 
independence from Portugal and during the period of mon- 
archy in Brazilian history (1822-89), Brazil had two emper- 
ors, Dom Pedro 1 and Dom Pedro 11. The latter was interested 
in Judaism, was a Hebraist, and maintained correspondence 
with illustrious Jews of his time and had visited the Holy Land 
during one of his international voyages. 

The second organized Jewish community in Brazilian 
history, in modern times, was founded in Belém, capital of 
the State of Para, in the north, in 1840, made up of Jews who 
had come from Morocco. The immigrants were attracted by 
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the wealth derived from the rubber economy. They established 
the first modern synagogue in the country, Eshel Abraham, in 
1823, and around 1826 the second one, Shaar Hashamaim. The 
first synagogue followed the rites of Tanger and Tetuan (which 
later became part of Spanish Morocco), and Shaar Hashamaim 
followed the rites of Arab Morocco (later under French colo- 
nial rule, Algeria, and other parts of North Africa. In 1842 a 
Jewish cemetery was founded in the same city. Revival of the 
rubber industry between the end of the 19» century and the 
beginning of the 20' attracted more immigrants. Immigrants 
from Morocco formed small communities in other places in 
northern Brazil. There were also small Moroccan nuclei in the 
Amazonas, another northern state, attracted by the wealth of 
the rubber industry, in places such as Itacoatiara, Cameta, 
Paratintins, Obidos, Santarém, Humaitd, and others. Most 
of these Jews mixed with the local population, giving origin 
to many local legends mixing Judaism and Catholicism. By 
World War 1, Belém’s Sephardi community, of Moroccan ori- 
gin, had about 800 people. 


Early Modern Period 

Contemporary Jewish Brazilian history started in the last 
quarter of the 19‘ century, when a few hundred Jewish immi- 
grants arrived from both Eastern and Central Europe, mainly 
from the Alsace-Loraine region, settling in some of the main 
cities in the country, principally Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo. 
It was not an organized and systematic immigration flow, but 
one which occurred rather on an individual basis. These first 
immigrants did not organize a Jewish community in Brazil. 
The new constitution adopted by Brazil in 1891, after the coun- 
try became a republic in 1889, abolished all traces of religious 
discrimination, ensured the civil rights of all citizens, and pro- 
vided for the introduction of civil marriage and the establish- 
ment of nonsectarian municipal cemeteries. The principles of 
freedom of conscience and religion and equality before the 
law have been retained in all the constitutions subsequently 
adopted by Brazil — in 1934, 1937, 1946, and 1967. 


AGRICULTURAL SETTLEMENT. The earliest discussion of a 
plan for the agricultural settlement of Jews took place in 1891, 
when the Deutsches Central Committee fuer die Russischen 
Juden, established after the expulsion of Jews from Moscow, 
sent Oswald Boxer - a Viennese journalist and close friend 
of Theodor Herzl - to Brazil to investigate the possibilities of 
founding agricultural settlements for Russian refugees. Boxer 
was warmly received by government representatives and after 
an inspection tour he reported to the committee that Jewish 
settlement could indeed prosper in Brazil and that the first 
settlers could be dispatched as early as March 1892. The revo- 
lution of November 3, 1891, and the counterrevolution of No- 
vember 23, which ended the rule of General Deodoro da Fon- 
seca, invalidated Boxer’s forecast, and the project was finally 
abandoned in 1892, when Boxer died of yellow fever. In 1901, 
on the initiative of the vice president of the *Jewish Coloni- 
zation Association (1c), who had contacts with the Belgian 
railway company in Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil again became 
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the objective of Jewish agricultural settlement. The continuing 
stagnation in the agricultural colonies of Argentina prompted 
ICA to seek new land where the expenses of agricultural settle- 
ment would be lower than in Argentina. 

The first organized immigration and the first Jewish 
communities in contemporary Brazil settled in the State of 
Rio Grande do Sul, the southernmost state of Brazil, which 
borders on Argentina and Uruguay. Through the Jewish Col- 
onization Association and by means of agreements with the 
state government, hundreds of immigrants from Eastern Eu- 
rope settled in agricultural colonies, following the example of 
similar colonies established in Argentina from 1893. 

The first colony in Brazil, with an area of 4,472 hectares, 
was Philippson, in the region of Santa Maria, in 1904, consist- 
ing of 37 families (267 persons) from Bessarabia. The first Jew- 
ish school in Brazil was founded in Philippson in 1906, where 
the official curriculum was taught. In 1908, the colony had 299 
inhabitants. The meager chances of economic success in the 
settlement, contrasted with the prospect of more comfortable 
livelihoods as peddlers or artisans in Santa Maria soon led to 
the settlement’s disintegration. In August 1926 the director of 
ICA in Buenos Aires reported that of the 122 families who set- 
tled in Philippson at various periods, only 17 remained. 

In 1912 Quatro Irmaos was established, with over 350 
families divided into four nuclei: Quatro Irmaos, Baroneza 
Clara, Baraéo Hirsch, and Rio Padre. The first colonists came 
from Argentina and Bessarabia. In each of the nuclei a school 
functioned, teaching both the official and the Jewish curri- 
cula. In 1915 the population in Quatro IrmAos reached 1,600 
people. 

The colonists also cleared fertile areas of forest and groves 
(mato), which were enriched by the wood ash created by 
burning the vegetation. The salvaged wood was sold to 1ca’s 
sawmills in the area, and, in order to facilitate transportation 
and marketing, 1ca began building an 18-kilometer railroad 
that joined Quatro Irmaos and the town of Erebango early in 
1918. Flour mills and a consumer cooperative organization 
were also established, and in 1912 a school was built and cul- 
tural life began to develop. 

In 1924 Rabbi Isaiah Raffalovich arrived in Brazil as a 
representative of ica. He played a decisive role in the develop- 
ment of the Jewish presence in the country and tried, unsuc- 
cessfully, to organize in Brazil a unified community, inspired 
by kehillah principles. 

In the 1920s the majority of the colonists moved to Porto 
Alegre and other cities in the hinterland of Rio Grande do 
Sul, such as Erebango, Pelotas, Cruz Alta, Passo Fundo, Santa 
Maria, and Erechim, establishing communities in each one 
of these cities. 

Some of the factors that made the immigrants abandon 
the colonies were the precarious quality of the land; lack of 
credit; isolation of the immigrants; lack of agricultural experi- 
ence; commercial and industrial interests associated with ICA 
(such as the railroads) which exploited the Jewish colonists; 
lack of government support, plus a military uprising that oc- 
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curred in Rio Grande do Sul in 1923 and devastated the region, 
as the colonies were situated along the strategic railroads. 

From the 1920s, 1ca began to concentrate its immigra- 
tion efforts on the cities. In 1935, with 1ca’s support another 
small agricultural colony was established in Rezende, in the 
State of Rio de Janeiro. The colony was planned to be also a 
haven for some German Jewish refugee families who had pre- 
vious agricultural experience, but they were unable to obtain 
entry visas because of the restrictions on Jewish immigration 
during the Vargas regime after 1937. Another attempt at ne- 
gotiations by 1ca, to bring some Polish families in 1939, simi- 
larly failed. The last families of the colony of Rezende left for 
urban regions in 1939. 


URBAN IMMIGRATION AND THE NATIONAL BASIS OF JEW- 
ISH LIFE. From World War 1 and through the 1920s and 1930s 
Jewish immigrants from Eastern and Western Europe and the 
Middle East formed well-structured communities in the main 
cities of the country, such as Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, Porto 
Alegre, Curitiba, Belo Horizonte, Recife, and Salvador (as well 
as Belém, where a community settled in the 19" century). This 
process occurred during the so-called “Old Republic” or “First 
Republic” (1889-1930) in the history of Brazil. Jewish immi- 
gration to Brazil counted on the direct organization and sup- 
port of international Jewish assistance organizations, mainly 
ICA, Joint, Emigdirect, and Hrs. In many cases these organi- 
zations put pressure on local Jewish groups so as to welcome 
more immigrants trying to flee from Eastern Europe. Small 
settlements were also established in dozens of cities in the in- 
terior of Brazil, following the main economic possibilities of 
the country. In the State of Sao Paulo, some small communi- 
ties settled alongside the railroad that transported coffee, the 
main product of the country up to 1929. They settled in places 
such as Santos, Campinas, Santo André, Ribeirao Preto, Pi- 
racicaba, Taubaté, S40 Carlos, Sorocaba, Mogi das Cruzes, and 
Sao José dos Campos. 

By World War 1, Brazil had a Jewish population of be- 
tween 5,000 and 7,000 persons. After World War 1 there was 
a marked increase in Jewish immigration, and in the 1920s, 
28,820 Jews entered the country, mostly from Eastern Europe. 
In the 1930s, the number of Jewish immigrants increased to 
approximately 56,000. According to official statistics, the Jew- 
ish population per state was as follows: 








State 1900 1940 1950 

Sao Paulo 226 20,379 26,443 
Rio de Janeiro 25 22,393 33,270 
Rio Grande Do Sul 54 6,619 8,048 
Bahia 17 955 1,076 
Parana 17 1,033 1,340 
Minas Gerais 37 1,431 1,528 











In Pernambuco, in 1920 there were around 150 families. 
Several factors contributed to a successful process of 
settlement and social, cultural, and economic integration of 
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Jews into contemporary Brazilian society from 1910. Since the 
end of the 19" century, and particularly after the abolition of 
slavery in 1888, Brazil has become a “country of immigrants,” 
with religious tolerance and intense social and cultural per- 
meability, which was not hindered by the manifestations of 
prejudice and racism. From the 1880s to the 1940s, Brazil wel- 
comed about 4 million immigrants (65,000 of them — up to 
1942 — were Jews). Mostly, immigration came from Italy, Por- 
tugal, Spain, and Japan, but also from Germany, Syria, Leba- 
non, Turkey, Russia, Lithuania, Poland, and other countries. 
These immigrants, with their dynamic cultural, social, and 
economic drive, played a decisive role in the development of 
the country and left their mark on the urban culture wher- 
ever they settled, such as in Sado Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, and 
Porto Alegre. 

As well as allowing religious freedom, Brazilian legis- 
lation was tolerant towards European immigrants and they 
could always find loopholes that allowed more immigrants to 
enter the country, despite legal bureaucracy and the need for 
“cartas de chamada” (call letters). It was not any different for 
Jewish immigrants; this was the open social environment full 
of economic opportunities that successive migratory waves 
met, at least until the 1930s. From the 1920s on, Brazil became 
a desirable and viable destination due to the restrictions and 
quotas imposed by the United States, Canada, and Argentina. 
In the 1920s, over 10% of all Jews who emigrated from Europe 
had chosen Brazil as their destination, and between 1920 and 
1930 about half of the immigrants from Eastern Europe who 
arrived in Brazil were Jewish. Only very traditional state circles 
such as diplomats and the military were not always receptive 
to the presence of the Jews, but this did not hinder the devel- 
opment of Jewish life in the country by any means. Between 
1920 and 1940, immigrants took advantage of the high rates 
of economic growth and urbanization in Brazil, as well as the 
commercial and industrial opportunities available. The com- 
bination of religious and political freedom, solid community 
ties, and the individual dream of “making it in America,” pro- 
duced a social and economic dynamism that allowed for in- 
dividual and collective social integration and the progress of 
immigrant communities. 

Many of the early Jewish settlers became itinerant ped- 
dlers (klientelchik), except for a small group of immigrants 
who worked as artisans. In the course of time, however, this 
situation underwent a change. The Jewish tradesmen who 
settled in the country after World War 1 soon became manu- 
facturers and industrial pioneers in their fields — especially in 
textiles, readymade clothes, furniture, and at a later period, 
construction. An outstanding example of industrial pioneers 
is the *Klabin family, leaders in paper manufacturing and re- 
lated industries. 


COMMUNITY LIFE AND SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS. ‘The orga- 
nization of the community was a decisive factor for successful 
integration. Wherever large groups of immigrants settled, as 
for instance in Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Porto Alegre, Salva- 
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dor, Recife, Belo Horizonte, Belém, and other cities, there was 
always at least one or more charitable organization, a credit 
cooperative, and one or more schools, which provided immi- 
grant children with good social and educational opportunities. 
In 1917, the first Congresso Israelita no Brasil took place. 

The first charitable society, Achiezer, was founded in Rio 
de Janeiro in 1912. The Sociedade Beneficente Israelita, Relief, 
was founded in 1920. Three years later the Froien Farain and 
the Lar da Crianga Israelita (children’s home) were founded. 
The Policlinica Israelita was established in 1937, later becom- 
ing the Hospital Israelita. In Rio de Janeiro, the Sociedade das 
Damas would later found the Lar da Velhice (old age home), 
in 1963. Also, a credit cooperative was founded in that city, 
which was Brazil’s capital until 1960 (when it was transferred 
to Brasilia). 

In Sao Paulo, between the years 1920 and 1940 there 
were 10 charitable entities in the community which offered 
all the necessary support to the newly arrived immigrants, 
from welcome at the port, assistance to pregnant women, and 
loans to set up a small business. Some of these organizations 
were run by individuals and families who had arrived some 
time before and had already prospered and did not want to 
see their brethren having to beg in the streets or looking like 
poor immigrants. The Sociedade Beneficente Amigos dos Po- 
bres Ezra was established in 1915, in Sao Paulo, followed by the 
Sociedade Beneficente das Damas Israelitas a year later. The 
Policlinica Linath Hatzedek was established in 1929, and later 
the Gota de Leite of B’nai B'rith, the Lar das Criangas da c1p, 
the Lar das Criangas das Damas Israelitas, the Organizacao 
Feminina de Assisténcia Social (Ofidas, 1940), and the Asilo 
dos Velhos (1941). Between 1936 and 1966 the Sanatdrio Ezra 
for tuberculosis patients operated in Sa0 Jose dos Campos (50 
miles from So Paulo). It had 120 beds, taking care of Jewish 
people from about 30 cities from all over Brazil. In 1928 the 
Cooperativa de Crédito Popular of the Bom Retiro neighbor- 
hood was established. 

Even though the Bom Retiro neighborhood of Sao Paulo 
concentrated the main nucleus of immigrants coming from 
Eastern Europe, there were also small communities scattered 
throughout the city, and the groups from Western Europe, the 
Germans, and the Sephardim basically kept themselves apart, 
maintaining contact only from time to time. Each group had 
its own burial society, but the cemetery was common to all. 
In Porto Alegre and Rio de Janeiro there were common insti- 
tutions from the beginning of the immigration. 

Community life also developed in and around the syn- 
agogue, social, sporting and cultural clubs, political move- 
ments, and the active press. In Rio de Janeiro, Unido Israelita 
do Brasil was founded in 1873 and the first synagogue, Cen- 
tro Israelita, opened in 1910. The first Jewish institution to be 
opened in Sao Paulo was the Kahal Israel synagogue (1912). In 
Sao Paulo, the Sephardim from Lebanon and Syria founded 
two synagogues in the Mooca neighborhood in the 1920s. The 
German Jews (as well as Italian and Austrian Jews) established 
the CongregacAo Israelita Paulista in S40 Paulo (1936) and the 
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Associac¢ao Religiosa Israelita (1942) in Rio de Janeiro. Both 
were liberal congregations. 

In Porto Alegre, capital of Rio Grande do Sul, the local 
Uniao Israelita was founded in 1909 by Ashkenazi and Se- 
phardi immigrants together. Sephardim founded the Centro 
Hebraico Rio-Grandense in 1922. Sibra (Sociedade Israelita 
Brasileira de Cultura e Beneficéncia) was created in 1936. In 
the interior of the State of Rio Grande do Sul, small comu- 
nities were formed in Santa Maria (1915), Pelotas (Unido Is- 
raelita Pelotense, 1920), and Rio Grande (Sociedade Israelita 
Brasileira, 1920, with many immigrants from the agricultural 
colony of Philipson), Passo Fundo (Unio Israelita Passo-Fun- 
dense, 1922), and Erechim (1934, Sociedade Cultural e Benefi- 
cente Israelita, with many immigrants from Quatro Irmaos). 

In Salvador, capital of Bahia, a synagogue opened in a 
private household in 1924. Jewish immigrants from Eastern 
Europe began to arrive in Recife, capital of Pernambuco, in 
the 1910s and in the same year a shill in a private house was 
created. In 1918 Centro Israelita de Pernambuco and an Idiche 
Schul were founded, followed by the cemetery (1927), the Syn- 
agoga Israelita da Boa Vista (1927), and a cooperative (1931). 
In the 1930s Sephardim built their synagogue in Recife. The 
community at Recife had a very active Jewish life, with five 
schools, a library, a theater group, youth movements, and 
Zionist women’s organizations (w1zo and Naamat). 

In Curitiba, capital of Parana, Unido Israelita do Parana 
was founded in 1913 and later became Centro Israelita do 
Parana (1920). The cemetery was built in 1925 and the local 
community reached around 3.500 Jews. 

In Sao Paulo, Porto Alegre, Rio de Janeiro, and Recife the 
Jews concentrated in specific neighborhoods: in Bom Retiro, 
Bonfim, and Praca Onze, respectively, in the first three cities 
and in Boa Viagem and Boa Vista in Recife. Eliezer Levin is 
the main chronicler of Jewish life in Bom Retiro and the writer 
Moacyr *Scliar wrote several novels set in the little shtet! of Rio 
Grande do Sul. In Rio de Janeiro, the main writer of memoirs 
from Praca Onze (also the heart of the Rio de Janeiro carni- 
val) is Samuel Malamud. In these four large Brazilian cities, 
a defined Jewish urban space existed, with its stories, both 
real and imaginary, its meeting places, bars, restaurants, and 
lively folklore. 

Women prostitutes were exploited by the international 
Tzvi Migdal traffic network based in Buenos Aires from the 
end of the 19" century and segregated by the community. They 
founded the Associacao Beneficente Funeraria e Religiosa Is- 
raelita (1906 to 1968) in Rio de Janeiro, and the Sociedade Re- 
ligiosa e Beneficente Israelita in S40 Paulo (1924 to 1968), with 
their own mutual-aid organizations. They maintained sepa- 
rate cemeteries in SAo Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, and Cubatao (a 
neighboring city of Santos) and a synagogue in Rio. Within 
the Jewish communities themselves, the traffickers sponsored 
the Yiddish theater. The existence of Tzvi Migdal was an issue 
that made newspaper headlines in the 1930s and served as a 
pretext for those who wanted to ban Jewish immigration. But 
the history of the Jewish prostitutes or polacas (Poles), as they 
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were known, entered the social and cultural imagination of the 
two most important Brazilian cities, even though Jews were 
only a minority among the women prostitutes. These stories 
can be found in the novel Macunaima by Mario de Andrade, 
the founder of Brazilian Modernism, and they were also the 
subjects of paintings and songs by popular artists and musi- 
cians. The subject, already a strong taboo in the community, 
became the theme of a novel (O Ciclo das Aguas) by the Bra- 
zilian Jewish writer Moacyr Scliar. 


EDUCATION AND CULTURE. Jewish communities all around 
Brazil maintained schools in the most important cities where 
they settled. In 1929, there were 25 schools in the country, 
with about 1,600 students. In Sado Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, and 
Salvador there was an ideological plurality of schools divid- 
ing Zionists, who taught Hebrew, and Yiddishists, who taught 
Yiddish. In Sdo Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, and Recife there was a 
Jewish theater. 

The Dr. Weizmann school was established in Belém, 
Para State, in 1919. The Maguen David School was founded 
in Rio de Janeiro in 1920, later renamed the Colégio He- 
breu-Brasileiro. In Sao Paulo, a small talmud torah, a “heder,” 
opened in 1916. The first school in Sao Paulo was the Ginasio 
Hebraico-Brasileiro Renascenga (1924). Renascenga and tal- 
mud torah (1932) schools started to incorporate Jewish teach- 
ing with the Brazilian official curriculum, resulting in an im- 
portant form of social integration for the children and young 
people. In Sao Paulo, a small school linked to the Bund existed 
in the 1930s and leftist sectors founded the Yiddishist Scholem 
Aleichem school in the 1940s. Other schools were C.N. Bialik 
and I.L. Peretz and the religious Beit Chinuch. 

The Escola Israelita Jacob Dinezon of leftist and Yid- 
dishist orientation was founded in Salvador in 1924. During 
the 1930s, a second school was founded - Ber Borochov, of 
Zionist orientation. Jewish schools were founded in Belo Hori- 
zonte (1928) and in Curitiba (1935). There were also schools in 
Nildpolis, in the interior of Rio de Janeiro State, and in Santos, 
interior of Sao Paulo. 

The Jewish press in Yiddish was very active until the 
1960s and there was an active Jewish press in Portuguese un- 
til the 1990s, when the remaining newspapers and magazines 
were confined to a limited Jewish public. 

The first Jewish newspaper in Yiddish in Brazil was Di 
Menscheit, published in 1915 in Porto Alegre. The press re- 
flected the ideological diversity, embracing left-wing and 
Zionist newspapers. Later came Kol Yisrael (1919) and Dos 
Idishe Vochenblat (1923), later to be called Brazilianer Yid- 
dishe Presse (1927). Other Yiddish newspapers were Di Yidishe 
Folkstsaytung, Yidishe Tsaytung and Der Nayer Moment. 

The first Jewish newspaper published in Portuguese was 
A Columna, in 1916. In 1933-39 Sao Paulo also had a Portu- 
guese-language newspaper, A Civilizagao. Newspaper and 
magazines edited in Portuguese were Crénica Israelita, Semana 
Judaica (both linked to c1pP in Sao Paulo), Aonde Vamos?, Sha- 
lom, O Reflexo, Revista Brasil-Israel, Encontro, and Boletim da 
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Associa¢ao Sholem Aleichem in Rio de Janeiro. Many institu- 
tions had their own publication or newsletter. 


ZIONISM AND POLITICAL PARTICIPATION. The large immi- 
gration of the 1920s consisted of Jews of different political po- 
sitions and the whole spectrum of ideological orientation. All 
the Zionist parties were represented among Brazilian Jewry, 
and they left their mark upon the community. As a result, 
communal social Jewish life was greatly enriched. The first 
Congresso Sionista in Brazil took place in 1922, bringing to- 
gether four movements - Ahavat Sion (Sao Paulo), Tiferet Sion 
(Rio de Janeiro, established in 1919), Shalom Sion (Curitiba), 
and Ahavat Sion (Para) - founding the Federacao Sionista do 
Brazil. One year before, in 1921, a Brazilian representative took 
part in the 12” Zionist Congress in Carlsbad. In the 1929 elec- 
tion to choose the Brazilian representative to the 16 Zionist 
Congress a total of 1,260 votes were cast, and for the Congress 
of 1934 the total number of votes was 2,647. The Zionist move- 
ment was very active within the Jewish communities, from 
Belém (Para) to Rio de Janeiro, and in 1929, in Rio de Janeiro, 
Zionists assembled and marched through the streets in a pub- 
lic demonstration in which 1,500 people participated. 

From the year 1930 Zionist youth movements were ac- 
tive mainly in Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, and Porto Alegre: 
Hashomer Hatzair, Ichud Habonim, Dror, Gordonia and also 
the Scout movement Avanhandava. In the 1960s, Chazit Ha- 
noar and Netzach were also active. 

The leftist movements were also quite significant. The 
movement of left-wing Jews in Rio de Janeiro was connected 
with the Sholem Aleichem Library, Brazkcor, the Sociedade 
Brasileira Prd-Colonizac¢ao Judaica in the Soviet Union, and 
the Centro Operario Morris Vinchevsky (the last two were es- 
tablished in 1928, ran a Jewish worker’s school, and edited the 
periodical Der Unhoib). In Sao Paulo there were the groups 
Cultura and Progresso, as well as a small nucleus of Bund and 
later, in 1954, the Instituto Cultural Israelita Brasileiro (1c1B), 
the pro-Communist Casa do Povo (People’s House), together 
with Teatro de Arte Israelita Brasileiro (TA1B) and the Es- 
cola Sholem Aleichem. Yiddish language and culture were 
key factors within these movements. The Jews were leaders 
in the Partido Comunista Brasileiro. In other communities, 
such as Porto Alegre, Belo Horizonte, and Salvador, there 
were also left-wing nuclei, comprising left-wing Zionists and 
Communists. 


THE JEWS UNDER GETULIO VARGAS. In the 1920s and 1930s, 
having settled in a few cities and because of their economic, 
social, and cultural activities, the Jews became one of the 
“most visible” groups of immigrants in the words of the histo- 
rian Jeffrey H. Lesser. Thus, they came to be the object of local, 
national, and international gambling interests, of stereotypes, 
and of political intrigue, “pawns of the powerful,” especially 
during the Vargas regime (1930-45), when “the Jewish ques- 
tion” was raised in the country, involving political interests. 
In 1930 the “First Republic” came to an end and a revolu- 
tion brought Getulio Vargas to power with a nationalist gov- 
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ernment that overcame the supremacy of the rural oligarchies 
of the States of Sao Paulo and Minas Gerais, which had domi- 
nated the country since 1889. Brazil began to industrialize and 
define the urban middle classes in the large cities. In the year 
1937, Gettilio Vargas, who had already governed since 1930, 
decreed the dictatorship of the “Estado-Novo” (New State). 
This was a turning point in Brazil’s immigration policy, which 
became increasingly restrictive and had an adverse effect on 
the immigration of Jews. In 1934 the tendency to select im- 
migrants on the basis of their ethnic origin came to the fore, 
and afterwards it was taken to the extreme when a secret order 
was circulated through the Brazilian consulates abroad to re- 
ject all visa applications submitted by Jews. Both the 1934 and 
1937 constitutions and a decree issued in 1938 provided for a 
quota system of immigration that was not to exceed 2% (an- 
nually) of the total number of immigrants from any particu- 
lar country in the period 1884-1934 and was to consist of up 
to 80% agricultural laborers. The Estado-Novo military coup 
was orchestrated by Vargas on the pretext that a plan for a 
Communist revolution was underway. This plan received the 
(Jewish) name “Plan Cohen.” 

Nevertheless, Jewish immigration, mainly from Nazi- 
dominated Europe, continued individually by a variety of 
means, mainly case by case negotiations, but never organized 
through charitable organizations. From time to time, special 
provisions were made for the immigration of people skilled 
in certain fields or relatives of Brazilian citizens. The law also 
made it possible for the authorities to accord to tourists the 
status of permanent residents. Some 17,500 Jews entered Bra- 
zil between 1933 and 1939 (until 1945 an additional 6,000 en- 
tered), but many refugees from occupied Europe had their 
visa applications denied. During this time, some diplomats 
tried to act sympathetically towards the Jews; among them 
were Luiz Martins de Souza Dantas and Aracy Carvalho de 
Guimaraes Rosa. 

During the years of the Estado-Novo (1937-1945) and 
World War 11, a general climate of xenophobia was pres- 
ent in government circles and in sectors of the political elite 
and among intellectuals. At least two militant Jewish Com- 
munist women were deported by Vargas’ political police to 
Germany and handed over to the Gestapo: Jenny Gleizer and 
Olga Benario, wife of Luis Carlos Prestes, the most important 
Brazilian Communist leader, having led a Communist revolt 
in the country in 1935. The teaching of foreign languages and 
publication of newspapers in foreign languages were prohib- 
ited and immigrant organizations had to “nationalize” their 
names and to elect boards of directors with native-born Bra- 
zilians. As a rule, these restrictions were imposed on all im- 
migrant groups and not exclusively on Jewish immigrants, af- 
fecting the Italians and hitting the Japanese hard (who were 
deported from Sao Paulo and Santos to the interior of the 
state). 

Despite the dictatorship and the climate of nationalistic 
xenophobia, the Jewish organizations adjusted to the legis- 
lation and learned how to deal with the restrictions so as to 
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continue operating. The schools continued to teach Hebrew 
and Jewish culture, the synagogues kept up their services, ra- 
dio programs played Jewish music, and innumerable organi- 
zations were established during this period (including the As- 
sociacao Religiosa Israelita - Ar1, founded by German Jewish 
refugees in 1942 in Rio de Janeiro, with around 1,000 mem- 
bers) resulting in a very fertile period for the organizations of 
the Jewish community. The German Jews were the ones who 
became most alarmed, especially after Brazil broke off rela- 
tions with Germany and Italy in 1942, but their organizations 
operated as usual during the war years. 

During the Estado-Novo and especially in the war years, 
there are no records of any forcible closure of Jewish organi- 
zations in Sao Paulo, then the biggest Jewish community. The 
antisemitism which was present in governmental and intel- 
lectual circles, among diplomats and the elite, did not result 
in criminal actions against the Jews living in Brazil and those 
who managed to evade the immigration barriers. Daily Jewish 
life followed its normal course, in spite of the restrictions in 
immigration and the antisemitic rhetoric in official circles. 

In Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro the communities took 
part in campaigns in support of the war effort by Brazil, which 
broke off relations with the Axis powers in August of 1942 and 
followed a policy of alignment with the United States and the 
Allies. The Jewish community of Brazil donated five airplanes 
to the newly created Brazilian Air Force, in 1942, and formed 
several committees to help refugees of the war in Europe, some 
of which were linked to the Red Cross. In July 1944 Brazil sent 
the Forca Expedicionaria Brasileira (FEB) to Italy, consisting of 
over 30,000 men, who fought together with the U.S. Army in 
Northern Italy, participating in the victorious battle of Monte 
Castello. Jews were part of the FEB. Among them were the art- 
ist Carlos Scliar, who later published an Album de Guerra (AI- 
bum of War), and Boris Schnaiderman, who published Guerra 
em Surdina, an eyewitness novel about the FEB. 

Also during the war, several campaigns were undertaken 
to help the refugees in Europe. With the restriction on im- 
ports and the naval blockade, there was significant industrial 
and technical development in the great urban centers, in or- 
der to supply goods that had previously been imported. This 
created jobs for the inhabitants of the cities, among them the 
Jewish immigrants who had technical, commercial, and in- 
dustrial skills. 

Between 1933 and 1938 the Acao Brasileira Integralista 
(a1B) Fascist movement was active in Brazil, led by Plinio 
Salgado, Gustavo Barroso, and Miguel Reale. Inspired by 
European and South American Fascism, Integralismo had an 
antisemitic platform. Gustavo Barroso, the head of the mili- 
tia, was the main antisemitic spokesman. He translated into 
Portuguese The Protocols of the Elders of Zion, and published 
adaptations of the book for the Brazilian public, such as A 
Sinagoga Paulista; Brasil, colénia de banqueiros; Historia se- 
creta do Brasil, and others. Gustavo Barroso ran the column 
“International Judaism” in the main Integralist newspaper. 
He was also the author of about 80 books, a member and 
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president of the Academia Brasileira de Letras, and an intel- 
lectual respected throughout the country, and can be consid- 
ered the most active antisemitic activist in modern Brazilian 
history. However, there is no documented evidence of open 
violence against Jewish communities, who reacted when nec- 
essary. No Jewish organization stopped functioning because 
of the antisemitic propaganda spread by a1B. In Curitiba, Ba- 
ruch Schulman wrote Em Legitima Defesa, in 1937, a publica- 
tion in defense of the Jews, and in Belo Horizonte the histo- 
rian Isaias Golgher created an Anti-Integralist Committee. A 
group of Brazilian intellectuals, supported by the 1ca and by 
the Klabin company, published a book in defense of the Jews 
called Por que ser anti-semita?, an inquiry among Brazilian 
intellectuals, in 1933. 


Postwar Period 

After the end of World War 11 and with the participation of 
Brazil in the military campaign against the Axis, the dictator- 
ship of Gettlio Vargas fell and Brazil enjoyed a period of dem- 
ocratic regimes up to 1964, including the democratic election 
of Vargas himself as president in 1950. 

It was through the creation of the Federacao Israelita do 
Estado de Sao Paulo in 1946, under the inspiration of Zionism, 
that the community in Sao Paulo started to evolve a general 
community ideal in order to organize postwar immigration. 
The campaigns undertaken during the war and Zionist activ- 
ism generated greater unity. The Zionist movement, which 
had remained inactive during the war years, resumed its pub- 
lic activity. The Jewish left became quite active again, also in 
the ranks of the Communist Party. The Federagao Israelita do 
Rio de Janeiro was founded in 1947. 

The establishment of the State of Israel in 1948 was a 
source of great encouragement to the Jewish minority in Bra- 
zil. In the period 1946-47, federations of Jewish organizations 
and institutions were formed in the larger communities, and 
1951 witnessed the establishment of the Confederacao das 
Entidades Representativas da Coletividade Israelita do Brasil 
(Confederation of Jewish Institutions in Brazil) - now known 
as Confederagao Israelita do Brasil (CONIB) - to act as the 
authoritative and representative body of the country’s entire 
Jewish community. 

Jewish immigration to Brazil was resumed in the 1950s. 
In the period 1956-57 about 2,500 Jews from Egypt and 1,000 
from North Africa (mainly from Morocco) and in 1956, some 
1,000 from Hungary entered Brazil. According to the official 
census, the Jewish population of Brazil was 55,663 (1940), 
69,955 (1950), 96,199 (1960), and 86,417 (1991). In 1991, 70,960 
Jews lived in the Sudeste, mainly Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro; 
10,614 in the South, basically in Rio Grande do Sul; 1,693 in 
the Nordeste; 2,308 in the North; and 841 in Centro-Oeste. 
According to statistical studies, estimates of the Jewish popu- 
lation in 2005 were 96,700 people, but Jewish institutions in 
the country expanded this figure to 130,000. 

Israel's War of Independence (1948) and Sinai Campaign 
(1956) brought new waves of Sephardi immigration from Leb- 
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anon, Egypt,and Syria, especially to Sao Paulo, where four 
new synagogues were founded from the 1960s, three of them 
in the neighborhood of Higiendpolis. From that period Se- 
phardi Jews became politically active in the community and 
leaders of some of the more important Jewish institutions in 
the city and also in the country, holding positions such as the 
presidency of Confederagao Israelita do Brasil. Generally, 
the integration between Ashkenazim and Sephardim in Bra- 
zil was successful. 

Brazilian Jews experienced considerable economic mo- 
bility. The peddlers of the prewar period eventually became 
wholesalers and retailers, and some also became industrial- 
ists. Besides getting involved in trade and industry, from the 
1960s a significant number of Brazilian Jews began taking up 
various professions, becoming physicians, administrators, 
engineers, university professors, journalists, publishers, psy- 
chologists, etc. 

Important organizations were also founded in the post- 
war period. The Hebraica club, founded in Sao Paulo in 1953, is 
the largest Jewish organization in the country in terms of num- 
bers of members (25,000). In the field of charity, the Centro 
Israelita de Assisténcia ao Menor (Ciam) was created in 1959 
in Sado Paulo, and in 1993 it also developed into the Aldeia da 
Esperanga (Village of Hope), inspired by the model of Kefar 
Tikvah in Israel. Unibes, the most important Jewish charitable 
organization in the country, was founded in 1976. Some time 
later, Ten Yad was established. The Hospital Israelita Albert 
Einstein, inaugurated in Sao Paulo in 1971, became one of the 
most important hospitals in the country and maintained an 
active Department of Volunteers carrying out important med- 
ical and social work in a neighboring shantytown. 

In 1964, through a coup de état, a military dictatorship 
took control in Brazil, interrupting 19 years of democracy 
since the end of World War 11. Under the military regime, 
there was neither a specific Jewish policy nor any spread of an- 
tisemitism. The policies of the military government benefited 
the middle classes and the country underwent a development 
boom with high economic growth rates during the 1970s, the 
so-called “Brazilian miracle” In Sao Paulo, from 1960, many 
Jews improved themselves economically and moved up the 
social ladder, leaving the Bom Retiro neighborhood for well- 
to-do districts such as Higiendpolis, and later Jardins and Mo- 
rumbi. Thus, the centers of Jewish life in the city partly moved 
to other neighborhoods as well. 

Before Parliament was dissolved in 1968, six Jews repre- 
senting various parties were elected to the federal legislature 
in the 1966 parliamentary elections. There were also Jewish 
politicians in the state legislatures and city councils. Horacio 
*Lafer was a leading Jewish political figure and served as fi- 
nance minister and foreign minister of Brazil. A former fed- 
eral deputy, Aarao *Steinbruch, was elected senator, the first 
Jew to be elected to that prestigious post. 

In November 1975, the Brazilian vote in favor of the UN 
resolution condemning Zionism as “racism” aroused con- 
siderable criticism. It was considered an expression of Bra- 
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zil’s foreign policy, aimed at the Third World and the Arab 
oil-exporting countries. In 1980 a document issued by the 
Servico de Informacées do Ministério de Minas e Energia 
accused the Jewish community of being among the main op- 
ponents of the nuclear agreement signed by Brazil and Ger- 
many because Jewish physicists such as Mario Schenberg, Jose 
Goldemberg, and others were among the leaders of this op- 
position. Some Jewish left-wing activists became involved in 
movements against the dictatorship and even joined armed 
guerrilla groups that fought against the dictatorship. The Ac- 
ademic Center of the Institute of Psychology of the Univer- 
sity of Sado Paulo was named for Iara Iavelberg in memory 
of an activist assassinated by the military regime in 1971. In 
1975 the murder of the Jewish journalist Vladimir Herzog in 
a military prison, reported as a “suicide,” triggered off mass 
protests in the country and was one of the events that led to 
the end of the military regime. There was great tension in the 
Jewish community, as many opposed burying the journalist 
as a suicide. Rabbi Henry I. Sobel was one of the leaders of 
the movement who challenged the Army’s official version of 
the facts and gave Herzog a regular burial. 

In 1978 there were antisemitic outbursts in the southern 
state of Rio Grande do Sul. In the same year, Gustav Franz 
Wagner, an officer who served in the Sobibor concentration 
camp, was arrested after participating in a meeting of the so- 
called “Movement for the Liberation of the German Reich.” 
He was held by the Brazilian authorities, while extradition 
was requested by Austria, Poland, West Germany, and Israel. 
However, the requests were rejected by the Supreme Court 
of Brazil. Brazil was a shelter for probably a few dozen Nazis, 
some of whom had arrived via Argentina. Among the Nazis 
who took refuge in Brazil was Joseph Mengele, who probably 
died in the country. 

The slow return of the country to democracy started in 
1979, first with the Amnesty Policy and in 1984 with the direct 
election for president of the republic. The return to democ- 
racy in 1984 brought new hope, but also some serious eco- 
nomic and social crises. Under the government of Fernando 
Collor de Melo (1990-92, when the president was politically 
impeached), Celso Lafer was minister of foreign affairs. In the 
two terms of President Fernando Henrique Cardoso (1994 to 
1998 and 1998 to 2002) numerous members of the Jewish com- 
munity took an active part in the government. 


Antisemitism 

Antisemitism is not a determining factor in the contemporary 
history of Jews in Brazil. Apart from the activism of Gustavo 
Barroso and Integralismo in the 1930s, antisemitism in Brazil 
has never been an organized movement. Even during those 
years Jews living in Brazil suffered neither discrimination nor 
violent persecution, except for a political campaign by a spe- 
cific party and official antisemitism that was oriented toward 
restriction of immigration. In contemporary Brazilian history, 
antiemitism has always been ephemeral and isolated and the 
majority of incidents have been limited to occasional slogans 
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on the walls of Jewish institutions and public statements or 
antisemitic articles in the press or more recently on the inter- 
net, which has been used the world over as a means of racist 
and antisemitic propaganda. 

In the 1990s a new Nazi publishing house, Revisao, pub- 
lished antisemitic books, such as The Protocols of the Elders of 
Zion, The International Jew (Henry Ford), Brasil, colénia de 
banqueiros written by Gustavo Barroso in the 1930s, and Ho- 
locaust denial books, such as Holocausto judeu ou aleméo? Nos 
bastidores da mentira do século, writted by S.E. Castan. The 
books were well publicized and had considerable repercus- 
sions. In 1989, an alliance of Jews, Afro-Brazilians, and other 
sectors organized a movement (Movimento Popular Anti-Rac- 
ismo — MOPAR) in Porto Alegre, to fight the antisemitic edi- 
tor and his books. The Reviséo publishing house took part in 
events and book fairs in several state capitals, which provoked 
much debate between those who defended absolute freedom 
and those who attacked the distorted, racist content of these 
books. In 2004, the editor S.E. Castan was convicted of racism 
and antisemitism by the Supreme Federal Court, the highest 
court in the country, establishing an important precedent in 
this type of case. 

Anti-Zionism is an important ideological component in 
left-wing parties and movements in the country, mainly since 
the 1970s, but not always has such anti-Zionism been distinctly 
associated with antisemitism. 

Despite the fact that antisemitism was sporadic and iso- 
lated for almost four centuries, Brazil was a Portuguese colony 
in which the Catholic Church and the activities of the Inqui- 
sition in the country had a decisive influence until the end of 
the 18" century. This left a mark on the culture, mentality and 
popular imagination of Brazilians, diffusing elements of a me- 
dieval anti-Judaism that associate the Jews with the crime of 
deicide, usury, and greed. There are many pejorative examples 
in the popular language, such as “judiar,” meaning “to mis- 
treat,’ as well “Judeu; meaning miserly and tightfisted. Such 
imagery does not induce concrete action, also because over 
90% of the Jews reside in large urban centers, where this im- 
agery has even less of an impact. 


Interfaith Relations 

Brazil is a country with a Catholic majority and a more recent 
high percentage of Protestants, mainly Evangelists. The growth 
of Protestantism helped produce a kind of philosemitism and 
greater support for Israel. The inter-religious dialogue, espe- 
cially with the Catholic Church, is solid and permanent. Fol- 
lowing the orientations of the Vatican 11 Council, the National 
Conference of the Bishops of Brazil published a Guide for In- 
ter-Religious Dialogue. The archbishop of Sao Paulo, Cardi- 
nal Dom Claudio Humes, repeatedly positioned himself in 
favor of inter-religious dialogue as an important element in a 
country with a Catholic and Protestant majority. The liberal 
rabbi Henry I. Sobel, from c1p, Sao Paulo, led this movement 
in the country and played a leading role in ecumenical and 
political events, where the presence of a Jewish representative 
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is important. He was the best-known spokesman of Brazil- 
ian Judaism. The Conselho de Fraternidade Cristao-Judaica, 
founded in 1962, maintained an active inter-religious dia- 
logue. From the 1990s many Protestant groups and churches 
appeared as “Christian-Hebrews,” calling themselves “Jews 
who follow Jesus.” 


In the 21° Century 

As stated, the number of Jews in Brazil in 2005 was estimated 
at between 96,700 and 130,000. In spite of the vitality of Jew- 
ish institutional life in Brazil, there were hundreds of Jews 
who did not belong to any Jewish body. There were organized 
Jewish federations in the States of Amazénia, Bahia, Brasilia 
(Federal District), Ceara, Minas Gerais, Para, Parana, Per- 
nambuco, Rio de Janeiro, Rio Grande do Norte, Rio Grande 
do Sul, Santa Catarina and Sado Paulo. The main Jewish com- 
munities were located in Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, and Porto 
Alegre, concentrating more than 80% of the Jews in the coun- 
try, followed by Curitiba, Belo Horizonte, Recife, and Salvador. 
In Manaus, Brasilia, Fortaleza, Natal, and Floriandpolis, the 
Jewish communities numbered a few dozen families. Out of 
the 5,560 Brazilian municipalities there were very small Jew- 
ish groups in a few dozen of them. 

Although constituting less than 0.01% of the total po- 
pulation of the country, Jewish communities were very ac- 
tive and the Jews made a notable impact in such areas as the 
economy, culture, professional life, and the arts. The Jew- 
ish population generally belonged to the middle and up- 
per classes, which constituted a minority within society at 
large. In cities such as Sao Paulo (which boasted over 11% of 
the national income), the Jews constituted 0.6% of the total 
population, but this percentage was certainly much higher in 
the strata with high social, political, economic, and cultural 
visibility in a country where large sections of the population 
live in the margins of consumer society as second-class citi- 
zens. 

The state policy of noninterference in religious freedom, 
social mobility, cultural tolerance, and the economic and ur- 
ban development of the country resulted in the development 
of their communities and very successful integration in the 
middle and upper reaches of society for the majority of Jews. 
The economic and social crisis which began in the 1980s re- 
sulted in poverty for many of the Jews, but they were suc- 
cored by a solid network of Jewish community aid and social 
assistance. Jewish social assistance institutions, hospitals, and 
sports clubs were very active. The Albert Einstein Hospital, in 
Sao Paulo, was one of the best in the country and the Hebraica 
club was one of the most important on the continent. Three 
social institutions in SAo Paulo, Unibes, Lar das Criangas da 
CIP, and Ciam were models of social assistance both inside 
and outside the community, maintaining important partner- 
ships with local governments. 

Although Jews individually played an important part in 
several areas of Brazilian culture, the depth and intensity of 
Jewish cultural production can be said to have been in decline 
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since the 1970s, despite the great number of events produced 
by Jewish organizations. 

The Arquivo Histérico Judaico Brasileiro, in Sio Paulo, 
maintained the most important historical archive and Jewish 
library, including a Yiddish section. The Instituto Cultural 
Israelita Marc Chagall, in Porto Alegre (1986), the Instituto 
Histdrico Israelita Mineiro, in Belo Horizonte, the Arquivo 
Judaico de Pernambuco, in Recife (1992), and the small Museu 
Judaico, in Rio de Janeiro (1998), housed historical documen- 
tation and promoted cultural activities. No central cultural 
organization existed in the country. The Jewish communities 
operated with almost complete independence, with little in- 
teraction or mutual connection. The communities functioned 
more as a conglomerate of institutions, despite the foundation 
of state federations and a National Confederation, CONIB, 
whose activities, since its origin, have been limited to several 
important issues. 

Cultural life was associated with social life and devel- 
oped in the clubs and organizations. In Sao Paulo, a highly 
developed cultural network had its main centers in Hebraica, 
Bnai Brith, crp, and the Casa de Cultura de Israel; in Rio de 
Janeiro, in ARI and ASA. There were also other clubs in Sao 
Paulo (Macabi), Rio de Janeiro and Salvador. 

The most important Brazilian Jewish writer was Moacyr 
Scliar, a member of the Brazilian Academy of Letters and one 
of the outstanding contemporary Brazilian authors. Many 
critics see important Jewish traces in the work of Clarice 
*Lispector, one of the most important modern Brazilian writ- 
ers, born in the Ukraine, particularly in her book A Hora da 
Estrela, a classic work of Brazilian literature. Among the writ- 
ers and chroniclers who wrote about the Jewish experience in 
Brazil, one can cite Samuel *Rawett, Jacd Guinsburg, Alberto 
Dines, Cintia Moscovich, and also Samuel Malamud, Eliezer 
Levin, and Samuel Reibcheid. Brazil had a small, but signifi- 
cant movement of writers who wrote in Yiddish, among them 
Meir Kucinsky and Rosa Palatnik. There was also a small but 
significant number of memoirs of immigration, with several 
books on the agricultural colonies in Rio Grande do Sul, and 
equally memoirs of the Holocaust published by survivors who 
had immigrated to Brazil. The writer Stefan * Zweig, a refu- 
gee of Nazism in Brazil, wrote Brasil, Pais do Futuro, praising 
Brazil. Perspectiva was the main Jewish publishing house in 
Brazil, directed by Jacé Guinsburg; other publishing houses 
were Sefer (which ran a Jewish bookstore in Sado Paulo), Ma- 
yanot, and small religious publishing companies. 

There were Jewish television programs in Rio de Janeiro 
and Sao Paulo, one of them, Mosaico na Tv, was the longest 
running program on Brazilian television. The Jewish written 
press lost much of its circulation and turned inward to the 
community. Most of the main organizations had their own 
newsletters. 

Among artists distinctly reflecting Jewish culture in their 
works, Lasar Segall was one of most important representatives 
of Modernism and Expressionism in Brazil and the world. In 
Sao Paulo, the Museum Lasar Segall housed his works and a 
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permanent exhibit, A Festival of Jewish Cinema, was annu- 
ally organized in the Hebraica club in Sao Paulo jointly with 
movie theaters in town. There were also courses in Hebrew at 
the state universities in Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo, where a 
Center of Jewish Studies in the University of Sao Paulo offered, 
besides a graduate course on Hebrew literature, Master’s and 
Ph.D. degrees in Jewish studies. 

The Jewish community in Brazil did not have a central 
rabbinate. Each of the two major cities had several rabbis who 
seldom met. The larger cities had both Sephardi and Ashke- 
nazi synagogues. The Conservative/Liberal denomination of 
Judaism had the largest number of members: in Rio de Janeiro, 
Associacao Religiosa Israelita (ARI), with around 800 fami- 
lies and a woman as second rabbi, and the Congregacao Ju- 
daica do Brasil headed by Rabbi Nilton Bonder; in Sao Paulo, 
Congregacao Israelita Paulista and the Comunidade Shalom 
with 350 families and a female rabbi in 2005. The Orthodox 
movement, with many synagogues in the country and most 
of the synagogues in Sao Paulo, had a growing interest in Bra- 
zil, exemplified by Beit Chabad in Sao Paulo, and in the main 
Jewish communities around the country. The Beit Chabad 
organizational structure assists small communities, sending 
rabbis to visit them weekly and supplying whatever is needed 
for worship. In Petrdpolis, State of Rio de Janeiro, the Ortho- 
dox Mahane Yisrael Yeshivah was in operation. 

Jewish youth movements were still active, but with 
less adherence than in the 1930-80 period, when they main- 
tained an active Zionist and halutz ideology. The active Zionist 
movements were transformed in “identity ties” with Israel. 
Jewish youth also met in clubs and synagogues. Assimila- 
tion was a major issue, but difficult to measure, particularly 
because of the increasing number of mixed marriages and 
conversions, where the couples remain close to the Jewish 
community. The social and religious permeability of Brazil- 
ian culture makes it easy for the families to maintain more 
than one religion. 

The terrorist attacks against the Israel embassy in 1992 
and the Jewish Community - am1A, in Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina, in 1994, made the Jewish communities in Brazil more 
cautious. They committed themselves to improving the secu- 
rity systems protecting Jewish institutions in a country where 
daily violence is on the upswing and affects the Brazilian pop- 
ulation as a whole. 

In 2001 the federal government, through the Instituto 
do Patriménio Histdérico e Artistico Nacional (IPHAN), de- 
clared the site occupied by the synagogue of Recife (capital 
of Pernambuco State) during the Dutch domination in the 
17 century a “federal historic site.” A museum was erected 
in the place where the first Jewish community settled in Bra- 
zil. The “Rua dos Judeus” (Street of the Jews) and the location 
of the ancient synagogue became the historic tourist attrac- 
tions of the city. 

In 2000 a demonstration in Sao Paulo led by Hebraica 
attracted about 10,000 people supporting Israel against terror- 
ism and also supporting the peace process. It was the largest 
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public demonstration of the Jewish community since the fes- 
tivities celebrating the foundation of Israel in 1948. 

In 2002, Luiz Inacio Lula da Silva, leader of the Partido 
dos Trabalhadores (Workers’ Party), was elected president. 
For the first time in Brazilian history a left-wing party won 
the national elections with a social program whose main ob- 
jective was eradicating hunger in the country. The pT already 
governed cities like Sao Paulo, Porto Alegre, Belo Horizonte. 
The government's political support of the Palestinians and the 
Arab cause did not turn into official hostility toward Israel. 
President Lula visited Israel before being elected and pro- 
claimed repeatedly his admiration for the country. 

Some Jews joined the higher ranks of the federal govern- 
ment elected in 2002, including the spokesman of the presi- 
dency, André Singer, and special advisers to the president 
Clara Ant and Oded Grajew, among others. The Workers’ 
Party (pT) maintained an officially constituted “Jewish com- 
mittee” for a number of years. In 2003, President Lula, the 
governor of the State of Sao Paulo, and the mayor of the city 
of Sao Paulo were present at the celebration of the 50" anni- 
versary of the Hebraica club, the largest Jewish institution in 
Brazil - a clear sign of the importance of the Jewish commu- 
nity in Sao Paulo and Brazil. 

In 2005 the official delegation accompanying President 
Luiz Inacio Lula da Silva to Rome for the burial of Pope John 
Paul 11 consisted of only 16 people, among whom was Rabbi 
Henry I. Sobel of the liberal crp. This fact shows the impor- 
tance and the official and public visibility of the Jewish popu- 
lation in Brazil. 

In 2005 the main concerns of Jews in Brazil related nei- 
ther to social integration nor to prejudice in a country where 
they could develop and progress freely, consolidating prosper- 
ous and well-integrated communities. Their main concern was 
the preservation of their Jewish identity in a country whose 
tolerance, both official and public, presents new challenges for 
a community searching for ways to preserve its uniqueness in 
the absence of external pressure. 


Relations with Israel 

The Brazilian statesman Oswaldo Aranha — who, as a minis- 
ter in the 1930s and 1940s, was instrumental in restricting the 
immigration of Jewish refugees from Europe when serving 
as foreign minister in the war years — presided over the 1947 
General un Assembly, which voted for the partition of Pales- 
tine and the creation of the Jewish state. Apart from casting his 
delegation’s vote in favor of the Partition Resolution, Aranha 
played a key role in the adoption of the resolution, preventing 
delaying tactics and guiding the Assembly to the conclusive 
vote. In appreciation of his historical role, a street in Tel Aviv 
and the cultural center in kibbutz Beror Hayil (settled by Bra- 
zilian Jews) were named after him. Brazil recognized Israel in 
February 1949 and from 1952 maintained an embassy in Tel 
Aviv; Israel had an embassy in Rio de Janeiro which later was 
moved to Brasilia, and a consulate general in Sao Paulo, which 
was closed in 2004. 
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Brazil followed the line of the Western powers on the 
question of Jerusalem, voting in favor of the internationaliza- 
tion of the city (December 1949) and against its reunification 
by Israel after the Six-Day War (June 1967). In the wake of the 
Sinai Campaign (1956), Brazil supported the creation of the UN 
Emergency Force and contributed a contingent of soldiers. In 
1967, as a member of the Security Council, Brazil was active in 
the negotiations and debates that followed the Six-Day War 
and sponsored the Latin American resolution which blocked 
the acceptance of anti-Israel proposals. 

In 2003 commerce between the two countries was very 
limited relative to their total trade. Of Israel’s $31.8 billion in 
exports $571 million went to South America and $364 mil- 
lion to Brazil, representing a little more than 1% of Israeli ex- 
ports and around 0.7% of Brazilian imports. Israeli imports 
of Brazilian products amounted to $128 million in 2003 (out 
of $381 million from South America), representing less than 
0.75% of Israel’s total imports of $34.2 billion and 0.18% of 
Brazilian exports. 

Technical cooperation existed but could have been much 
more intensive, especially because of Brazil’s large semi-des- 
ert areas and the necessity to improve agriculture and provide 
water resources. The economic and commercial interests of 
Brazil in Arab countries, and the adoption by different gov- 
ernments of Third World policies, in general hostile to Israel, 
have been a permanent drawback to closer relations between 
Brazil and Israel. Despite the inroads of the Palestinian cause 
in Brazil, Brazilians maintain a positive image of Israel, an ex- 
ample of a country which has overcome difficulties and de- 
veloped both economically and culturally, particularly in the 
field of agriculture, which remains a permanent challenge in 
the semi-arid northeastern region of Brazil, an area subject 
to extensive droughts. This region concentrates some of the 
poorest communities in the country. 

In 2005 the Brazilian government organized in Brasilia a 
meeting with Arab and South American countries to improve 
commercial relations between the two regions. Despite Bra- 
zil’s diplomatic efforts, the final document included anti-Israel 
rhetoric. In 2005, after the meeting in Brasilia, the Brazilian 
foreign minister visited Israel to tighten political and com- 
mercial relations between the two countries. 

According to Israel's Central Bureau of Statistics, a to- 
tal of 9,914 Jews born in Brazil immigrated to Israel between 
1948 and 2003. In 2003, 207 Jewish immigrants arrived from 
Brazil. 
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[Roney Cytrynowicz (274 ed.)] 


BREAD (Heb. 0779, lehem), a baked commodity from a cereal 
flour. The primary sense of lehem is “food” in general (Gen. 
37:25; Num. 28:2; 1 Kings 5:2; etc.). The Ugaritic [hm has the 
same general sense and the same particular sense, while the 
Arabic lahum has only the specialized sense of “meat” (see 
relevant lexicons). In biblical times bread was prepared from 
wheat or barley, but most of the verses mentioning bread do 
not indicate the exact species used. Bread of solet (semolina, 
the hard particles in the interior of the wheat grain) is men- 
tioned explicitly with reference to sacrifices (Ex. 29:2), and 
no doubt both the flour and the semolina (solet) that were 
baked in Solomon's ovens were from wheat (1 Kings 5:2-3). 
The well-known fact that barley ripens earlier than wheat ex- 
plains why “bread of first fruits” was baked from it (11 Kings 
4:42), and for the same reason barley bread was eaten mainly 
in the early summer. 

It is possible that bread was also made from spelt, as was 
customary in the ancient Orient and as evidenced by, among 
other things, the remnants of such bread found in Egyptian 
tombs. The symbolic bread of Ezekiel - a suggestion of the 
bread of siege (4:9) — prepared from a mixture of different 
kinds of crops such as wheat, barley, beans, lentils, millet, and 
emmer was no doubt never resorted to except in the extreme 
conditions of a siege. 

Bread was made of flour or semolina which was a more 
desirable choice than ordinary flour (Ex. 29:2; Num. 5:15; 
1 Kings 5:2; 11 Kings 7:1, 16-18). The flour was made into dough 
that was baked on coals, like “a cake baked on the hot stones” 
(1 Kings 19:6; Isa. 44:19), or on special devices akin to various 
types of ovens. Dough to which leaven was added was called 
hamez (leavened) to differentiate it from mazzah (unleav- 
ened). The baked bread had several names according to its 
shape and possibly even according to its weight. 

Kikkar (Ex. 29:23) was the round flat loaf of the Arab 
peasant (fatteh). Hallah (11 Sam. 6:19) was probably more like 
the European loaf and is the term commonly used in scrip- 
ture. ‘Ugah (or ma‘og) seems to have been baked directly on 
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the fire or on a heated stone but covered with ashes. This ex- 
plains Ezekiel’s squeamishness about the nature of the fuel 
with which his ‘ugah was baked (Ezek. 4:12-15). As far as 
can be determined, the ‘ugah was not used in ritual ceremo- 
nies (e.g., Gen. 18:6; 19:3, etc.). It is possible that rakik (“wa- 
fer”) was similar to the ‘ugah but thinner (Lev. 8:26; 1 Chron. 
23:29). The word pat meant a piece of bread at first (Lev. 2:6; 
1 Kings 17:11), but was sometimes used simply to refer to bread 
in general (Gen. 18:5; 1 Sam. 2:36; 28:22). Apparently, the levi- 
vah was also made simply from flour and prepared in a spe- 
cial shape (11 Sam. 13:6). Some ate the kernels of fresh corn 
(called karmel) or roasted corn called kali. 

Apart from the word “bread, the combination “bread 
and water” was used to indicate food or was descriptive 
of man’s minimal nutritional needs (e.g., Gen. 21:14; and in a 
different form in 1 Kings 19:6). The symbol of poverty is re- 
ferred to in the Bible as eating “scant bread and scant water” 
(1 Kings 22:27; 11 Chron. 18:26), or “sparing bread and scant 
water” (Isa. 30:20). The phrase “bread and *wine” means “food 
and drink” but implies that at least the drink was not limited 
to water (Gen. 14:18). Bread is regarded as the mainstay of 
man’s nourishment, as implied by the expression “every stay of 
bread and every stay of water” (Isa. 3:1) or “the staff of bread” 
(Ezek. 4:16; etc.; cf. Prov. 30:8, “my allotted bread”). (On the 
part played by bread in various forms in the meal offerings 
of the cult, see *Cult and also *Cooking and Baking.) Bread 
is also used as a metaphor in the Bible, e.g., the ungodly are 
said to “eat the bread of wickedness” (Prov. 4:17), while the 
good wife (e’shet hayil) “does not eat the bread of idleness” 
(Prov. 31:27). 


[Samuel Abramsky] 


In Rabbinic Literature 
The rabbis regarded bread as the staple of any diet and no meal 
was considered complete without it. They instituted a special 
benediction to be recited before eating bread made from one 
of the *five species of cereals grown in Erez Israel. This bless- 
ing (popularly called Ha-Mozi) is: “Blessed art Thou, Lord 
our God, King of the universe, Who bringeth forth (ha-mozi) 
bread out of the earth” (Ber. 6:1; cf. Ps. 104:14). The benedic- 
tion is pronounced by the person who presides at the table 
(Ber. 46a; see also Matt. 14:19, 15:36, 26:26; Acts 27:35). A per- 
son who eats alone is also required to say the benediction. Af- 
ter pronouncing this blessing, other food or beverages may 
be eaten without saying another blessing except for wine and 
fruits, whose particular blessings must be recited in all cases 
(see Sh. Ar., OH 167). Before the benediction over bread is said, 
one is obliged to wash his or her hands by pouring a quarter 
“log” (approximately 0.137 lit.) of clean water over them, and 
drying them properly (oH 158-64; see *Ablution). After eating 
a portion of bread at least the size of an olive, the full *Grace 
after Meals has to be said. 

A religious duty of Jewish women baking bread is to sep- 
arate a small portion of the dough, about the size of an olive, 
as hallah (Shab. 2:6) and to burn it (0 H 457). From talmu- 
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dic times, it was the special duty of the housewife to bake the 
bread for the Sabbath (Ta’an. 24b-25a). This bread, usually 
prepared from white flour, is called “hallah” (Heb. for “loaf? 
or because hallah was taken from its dough). Two such loaves 
are placed on the festive Sabbath table as a symbol for the 
double portion of *manna, which the Israelites in the wilder- 
ness received every Friday (Ex. 16:5), or because of the Show- 
bread (see *Iemple) in the Temple, which was displayed each 
Sabbath (Lev. 24:8-9; 1 Sam. 21:7). The bread for the Sabbath 
is usually of an oblong shape, but for Rosh Ha-Shanah it is 
round. Where wine is lacking, the evening Kiddush (but not 
the morning Kiddush or Havdalah) may be made over bread. 
As a protective measure against assimilation which might 
lead to intermarriage, the rabbis prohibited Jews from eating 
food cooked by a gentile, or bread baked by a non-Jew (pat 
akkum). However, this interdiction does not apply to bread 
sold by a professional non-Jewish baker (pat palter), if the in- 
gredients are not otherwise forbidden by the dietary laws (Sh. 
Ar., YD 112). Bread must be treated with special regard. Raw 
meat should not be placed on it nor spilled wine be allowed 
to spoil it; it should not be thrown across the table nor used 
to support another object (Ber. 50b; DER 9). Providing bread 
to the poor was regarded as a great religious duty (Isa. 58:7; 
Prov. 22:9); the withholding of it from the hungry, a sin (Job 
22:7). Even Micah, the idolater (Judg. 17), was not deprived 
of his share in the world to come, because he provided bread 
for the poor (Sanh. 103b). Whenever R. Huna broke bread 
for a meal, he first opened his door and said, “Let everyone 
in need come and eat” (Taan. 20b), as is done at the begin- 
ning of the Passover seder. Bread with salt was regarded in 
midrashic literature as the poor man’s food (Ber. 2b) but suf- 
ficient for the humble student of the Torah (Avot 6:4), and it 
has remained a custom to sprinkle a little salt on bread to be 
eaten at the beginning of meals. A folk belief ascribed protec- 
tive power to bread and salt and they were frequently given 
to newly married couples. 
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Geographie und Geschichte der Ernaehrung (1934); Dalman, Arbeit, 3 
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BREAL, MICHEL (Jules-Alfred; 1832-1915), French linguist 
and educator. A student of FE Bopp, one of the founders of 
comparative linguistics, Bréal taught comparative grammar 
at the Collége de France from 1864. From 1879 to 1888 he was 
inspector general of secondary schools. Bréal was a pioneer in 
the field of semantics on which he wrote his Essai de séman- 
tique (1897; Semantics: Studies in the Science of Meaning, 1900). 
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He also published papers on a variety of general linguistic and 
Indo-European topics. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dictionnaire de Biographie Francaise, 7 
(1956), S.V.; JE, S.V. 


BREASTPLATE, metal shield placed in front of the mantle 
of the Torah scroll in Ashkenazi communities. This custom 
did not develop in Sephardi communities because their Torah 
scrolls were kept in a case (tik) which did not lend itself to such 
additional decoration. Symbolic of, and sometimes similar 
to, the breastplate prescribed for the high priest (Ex. 28:15 ff.), 
the object is often called hoshen mishpat, the Hebrew for the 
breastplate. Because of this symbolic identification, the Torah 
ornament often contained a reproduction of the 12 precious 
stones which adorned the high priest’s breastplate. Since more 
than one Torah scroll was usually kept in the synagogue Ark, 
it also became customary during the late Middle Ages to in- 
dicate on each scroll the occasion or festival for which it was 
to be used. From this practical function there gradually de- 
veloped the practice of including in the breastplate a section 
specifying the festival on which the scroll was to be utilized. 
Some of the breastplates are beautiful examples of Jewish 
*ceremonial art. 

See also *Priestly Vestments. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Gutmann, Jewish Ceremonial Art (1964), 
17-18. 


BRECHER, GIDEON (1797-1873), physician and scholar. He 
was born in Prossnitz, Moravia, where he was the first Jew to 
study for the medical profession. Brecher edited *Judah Ha- 
levi’s Kuzari, in four parts with a Hebrew introduction and 
commentary (1838-40, including notes by S.D. Luzzatto and 
J. Weisse). He published Transcendentale Magie und magische 
Heilarten im Talmud (1850); Beschneidung der Israeliten... 
(1845), with an introduction by H.B. Fassel and an appendix 
by M. *Steinschneider, a nephew of Brecher, on circumcision 
among the Muslims; and Unsterblichkeitslehre des israelitischen 
Volkes (1857; French tr. by I. Cahen, 1857). Brecher’s unfinished 
concordance of biblical names (Elleh ha-Ketuvim be-Shemot) 
was published posthumously in 1876. 


BRECHER, GUSTAV (1879-1940), conductor, composer, 
and writer. Born in Eichwald, Bohemia, Brecher conducted 
at various operatic theaters and became music director of 
the Leipzig Opera (1924-33), where he presented the world 
premieres of Ernst Krenek’s Jonny spielt auf (1927) and Kurt 
*Weill’s Mahagonny (1930). Among his compositions was the 
symphonic poem Rosmersholm, first presented by Richard 
Strauss (1896). His writings were mostly concerned with op- 
eratic problems and include Ueber Operntexte und Opernue- 
bersetzungen (1911). In 1940 he and his wife committed suicide 
ona ship intercepted by the Nazis off the Belgian coast. 


BRECKER BROTHERS, USS. jazz musicians. MICHAEL 
BRECKER (1949- ), saxophonist, flutist, pianist, and RANDY 
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BRECKER (1945- ), trumpeter, pianist, are unusually good 
weathervanes for jazz history since the 1970s. The two Phila- 
delphia-born brothers played rock, jazz-rock, fusion jazz, and 
neo-bop in turn as each of these genres rose and have gen- 
erally been among the most gifted practitioners of whatever 
musical language they have chosen. Their father was a piano 
player and both parents were avid jazz fans, so perhaps their 
career path was inevitable. Randy took up the trumpet in the 
third grade and by high school was playing with local rhythm 
and blues bands. He excelled in the jazz program at the Uni- 
versity of Indiana and, after the school’s Big Band won a com- 
petition in 1965, was part of a group sent to Europe and the 
Middle East by the State Department. He stayed on for three 
months in Europe as a freelance trumpeter before moving to 
New York in 1966. Michael followed him quickly, spending a 
year at Indiana before heading to New York in 1970. Randy 
had already made his breakthrough, playing with several well- 
regarded big bands, then joining the nascent Blood, Sweat and 
Tears for their first album in 1968. He recorded his first ses- 
sion as the group's leader that year, with 19-year-old Michael 
also playing on the album. 

The two brothers became an integral part of the growing 
fusion scene, forming Dreams with drummer Billy Cobham, 
and eventually putting together their own band, The Brecker 
Brothers. Their first album under that name was nominated 
for four Grammy Awards. The band broke up in 1982, in no 
small part due to the pressures of other commitments. They 
co-owned the jazz club Seventh Avenue South from 1977 to 
1987 and both musicians were in constant demand for record- 
ing sessions (Michael alone appeared on over 500 record- 
ings). As fusion jazz gradually turned into the more sopo- 
rific “smooth jazz,’ both brothers returned to their roots in 
be-bop. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: “Brecker, Michael and Randy,’ in: MusicWeb 
Encyclopaedia of Popular Music, at www.musicweb.uk.net; I. Carr, 
“Michael Brecker,” in: Jazz: The Rough Guide (1995); idem, “Randy 
Brecker,’ ibid.; R. Cook and B. Morton, “Michael Brecker, in: The 
Penguin Guide to Jazz on cp: Fourth Edition (1998). 


[George Robinson (2™ ed.)] 


BRECLAV (Ger. Lundenburg), town in Moravia, Czech Re- 
public. Jews are first mentioned there in 1411. By the middle 
of the 16» century there was a large Jewish settlement and a 
synagogue. The community suffered from outbreaks of vio- 
lence in 1574, 1605, and 1622, and was annihilated when the 
city was captured by the Swedes in 1643. Jews expelled from 
the Austrian town of Feldberg settled in Breclav in 1651. In 
1697, the council of Moravia (see *Landesjudenschaft) met 
there. The 11'> of Tevet was kept as a holiday by the Breclav 
community to commemorate their escape in 1697, when the 
synagogue roof collapsed while the congregation was waiting 
to enter. Mordecai *Banet officiated as rabbi there from 1787 
to 1789. The historian Heinrich *Graetz taught at the Jewish 
school from 1850 to 1852. After 1848 Breclav was constituted as 
a political community (see *Politische Gemeinden). The Jew- 
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ish population numbered 30 families, living in 12 houses, in 
1702, 66 families in 1726, and 589 persons in 1930 (4.3% of the 
total population), of whom 432 were of declared Jewish na- 
tionality. In April 1942 during the Nazi occupation the Jews 
were deported to Theresienstadt and from there to the death 
camps. About 100 survived the Holocaust. The synagogue 
appurtenances were sent to the Jewish Central Museum in 
Prague. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Schwenger, in: H. Gold (ed.), Juden und 
Judengemeinden Maehrens (1929), 37-40, 321-9; idem, in: Zeitschrift 
fuer die Geschichte der Juden in der Tschechoslowakei, 1 (1930-31), 
171-3; J. Halpern, Takkanot Medinat Mehrin (1952), 158-66. 


[Oskar K. Rabinowicz] 


BREDIG, GEORGE (1868-1944), German physical chemist. 
Bredig was a faculty member at Leipzig University; professor 
of chemistry at Heidelberg (1901-10); at Technische Hoch- 
schule, Zurich; and at Technische Hochschule, Karlsruhe 
(1911-33). He took out many patents and wrote Denkmethoden 
der Chemie (1923). He spent his last years in the U.S. 


BREGSTEIN, MARCEL HENRI (1900-1957), Dutch jurist. 
Born in Amsterdam, Bregstein was professor of civil law at 
Rotterdam University (1934-39) and professor of commercial 
and private international law at the University of Amsterdam 
(1939-40). After the war he became professor of civil law at the 
University of Amsterdam (1945-57). He served the university 
as its rector magnificus in 1951-52. He was legal adviser to the 
Dutch Treasury and a member of the commission for the revi- 
sion of civil legislation. He represented Holland on the com- 
mittee for the unification of the legal system of the Benelux 
countries. His collected works were published posthumously 
(Verzameld Werk, 2 vols., 1960), with a biographical sketch by 
H.G. Levenbach. His son, PHILO BREGSTEIN (1932— ), is the 
author of both novels and works of nonfiction and is a film- 
maker as well. In both books and documentaries he deals with 
Amsterdam Jewish history and antisemitism. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: PL. Neve, in: Biografisch Woordenboek van 
Nederland, s.v.; H. Ankum, in: E.J.H. Schrage (ed.), Unjust Enrich- 
ment and the Law of Contract (2002), 21-24. 


[Bart Wallet (274 ed.)] 


BREIDENBACH, WOLF (1751-1829), court agent of sev- 
eral German princes and champion of Jewish emancipation 
in Germany. He left his birthplace, Breidenbach in Hesse, to 
attend the yeshivah in Frankfurt and then settled in Offen- 
bach. Breidenbach used his connections with the nobility to 
press for the abolition of the humiliating Leibzoll (“body tax”) 
which Jews had to pay on entering places where they had no 
rights of residence. Thanks to his efforts the toll was abolished 
in centers such as Isenburg, Hamburg (1803), the electorate of 
Mainz, Regensburg, Frankfurt (1804), and Darmstadt (1805). 
Breidenbach was a friend of the publisher and scholar B.W. 
*Heidenheim of Roedelheim, for whose edition of the mahzor 
he translated several prayers into German. Two of his sons, 
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Moritz and Julius, held high governmental positions and be- 
came converted to Christianity after their father’s death. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Schnee, Die Hoffinanz und der mod- 
erne Staat, 3 (1955), 127-60; M. Silberstein, in: zGyD, 5 (1892), 126- 
45; Graetz, Hist, 5 (1949), 467-8, 472; Brilling, in: BLBI, 7 (1964), 
165-68. 


[Itta Gutgluck] 


BREISACH (or Alt-Breisach), town on the Rhine, Germany. 
Jews are first mentioned there in 1301. The community was 
annihilated during the *Black Death in 1349. Subsequently, 
Jews again settled in Breisach but were expelled in 1424. The 
community was reestablished in 1550, and a cemetery opened. 
In 1750, a Jew owned a textile factory in Breisach employing 
330 weavers. The synagogue, built in 1756, was destroyed in 
November 1938. The Jewish population numbered 438 in 1825 
(14% of the total), 564 in 1880 (17%), but only 231 in 1933. On 
Kristallnacht (Nov. 9-10, 1938), the synagogue was burned 
down. By 1940, 157 Jews had fled or emigrated, many to nearby 
France. On Oct. 22, 1940, the last 34 Jews were deported to 
the *Gurs concentration camp. In 1967, the sole survivor was 
a woman who tended the two remaining cemeteries. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Salfeld, Martyrol, 249; Germ Jud, 2 (1968), 
124-5; F Hundsnurscher and G. Taddey, Die juedischen Gemeinden 
in Baden (1968), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Kallfass, Breisach 
Judengasse (1993); H.D. Blum, Juden in Breisach (1998). 


BREITEL, CHARLES (1908-1991), U.S. judge. A graduate of 
the University of Michigan and Columbia Law School, Breitel 
served as a member of the Special Rackets Investigation from 
1934 to 1937 and as assistant and then chief of the indictment 
bureau of the district attorney of New York County through 
1941. In that position he was one of a group of young, aggres- 
sive prosecutors recruited by Thomas E. Dewey to go after a 
number of notorious racketeers throughout the 1930s. Dewey 
became governor of New York and Breitel served as his coun- 
sel from 1943 to 1950. During this period Dewey was twice the 
Republican candidate for president of the United States. 

When Dewey named Breitel a judge in 1950, he said he 
had “the finest legal mind in the state.” Breitel remained on the 
bench throughout the rest of his career, becoming chief judge 
of the New York Court of Appeals, the highest in the state, in 
1973. He served in that position until reaching the mandatory 
retirement age of 70 in 1978. 

During his tenure on the Appeals Court, he wrote the 
opinion upholding the state’s liberalized abortion law of 1970. 
He also wrote an opinion saying that poor people seeking a 
divorce did not have the right to be represented by a lawyer 
paid from public funds. Another opinion, affirmed by the 
United States Supreme Court, upheld the landmark designa- 
tion for Grand Central Terminal. Long before he joined the 
Court of Appeals, Breitel’s jurisprudential philosophy was 
well known. In a 1965 lecture that was widely quoted, he said: 
“The power of the courts is great indeed but it is not a power 
to be confused with evangelic illusions of legislative or politi- 
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cal primacy. If this is true, then self-restraint by the courts in 
lawmaking must be their greatest contribution to the demo- 


cratic society.” 
[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


°BREITHAUPT, JOHANN FRIEDRICH (1639-1713), Ger- 
man Lutheran Hebraist and Jurist. Breithaupt studied in Jena. 
He published Latin translations of Josippon (Gotha, 1707, re- 
printed in 1710) and of Rashi on the entire Hebrew Bible 
(3 vols., Gotha 1710-14). No earlier published version of Rashi’s 
commentary had covered more than isolated books or sec- 
tions, and Breithaupt’s gained in importance as, in the 18» and 
19‘ centuries, gentile Hebraists came to restrict themselves 
more deliberately to biblical Hebrew. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: ADB, 3 (1876), 292-4; Steinschneider, Cat 
Bod, nos. 4625, 6033/10, 6927/64. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinsch- 
neider, in: ZHB, 2, no. 117 (1897), 93. 


[Raphael Loewe] 


BREITNER, HUGO (1873-1946), Austrian socialist econo- 
mist. Born in Vienna, he worked as a clerk in the Landesbank, 
one of Vienna's leading banks, and was prominent in the bank 
clerks union. Breitner became a director of the bank, but relin- 
quished this post in 1918 to take charge of the city’s finances at 
the invitation of the socialist municipal council. He remained 
in this post until 1932 when he retired due to ill health. Breit- 
ner was a government adviser during the economic crisis of 
1919-22, and persuaded the Austrian government to institute 
a taxation policy which alleviated the tax burden of the lower 
classes at the expense of the rich and could provide housing 
for the poor. The government actually built over 60,000 cheap 
and comfortable homes for workers which became the model 
for other European cities. In 1934 Breitner was imprisoned for 
a time by the fascist government of Dollfuss and fled Austria 
for the United States shortly before the Nazis entered Austria 
in 1938. From 1939 to 1942 he worked and lectured on research 
projects at Claremont College in California. He died shortly 
before his planned return to Vienna. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Blau, The Architecture of Red Vienna 
(1998); W. Fritz, Der Kopf des Asiaten Breitner: Politik und Okonomie 
im Roten Wien: Hugo Breitner, Leben und Werk (2000); H. Gruber, 
Red Vienna: Experiment in Working Class Culture 1919-1934 (1991). 


BREMEN, city and Land in Germany. There are a few refer- 
ences to Jews in Bremen from 1199. In 1345 Jews were prohib- 
ited from trading in Bremen, but Jewish moneylenders are 
still mentioned in the 14» century. Subsequently, Jews were 
not admitted to Bremen until 1803, when the inclusion of the 
Hanoverian townships of Barkhof and Hastedt within the 
boundaries of Bremen brought a viable Jewish community 
within its jurisdiction. Although Jewish settlement was still 
officially prohibited in Bremen, at the time of the Napoleonic 
Wars several Jewish families were living in the city, besides 
those settled in its two suburbs. The community sent rep- 
resentatives (see Carl August *Buchholz) to the Congress of 
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*Vienna in 1815 to press for Jewish rights in the German cities. 
The community in Bremen continued to grow, still without 
official authorization, and numbered 87 in 1821. The situation 
was regularized by the act of 1848 permitting Jews to settle in 
the city, and the community moved its institutions from Hast- 
edt to Bremen. A synagogue was built in the Gartenstrasse 
in 1876. Subsequently, Bremen became an important port of 
transit for many thousands of Jews emigrating from Eastern 
Europe to America. The Jewish population in the Land Bre- 
men numbered approximately 2,000 in 1933, including 1,314 
living in the city. On Nov. 9, 1938, five Jews in Bremen were 
murdered and Jewish men were imprisoned in the Bremen- 
Oslebshausen jail until mid-December. By 1941 over 400 Jews 
had managed to emigrate. About 500 were deported directly 
from the city between November 1941 and September 1942, 
including 180 from the Jewish old age home. Other Bremen 
Jews were deported from different German cities and places 
of refuge outside Germany. The community was revived after 
the war, and a new synagogue was inaugurated in 1961. There 
were about 150 Jews living in the Land Bremen in 1967 and 
132, in 1989. Asa result of the arrival of Jews from the former 
Soviet Union, their number rose to 1,154 in 2003. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Festschrift zum 60 Geburtstag von Carl Katz 
(1959); R. Ruethnick, Buergermeister Smidt und die Juden (1934); M. 
Markreich, Die Beziehungen der Juden zur Freien Hansestadt Bremen 
von 1065 bis 1848 (1928); idem, in: MGwJ, 71 (1927), 444-61; idem, 
Historische Daten zur Geschichte der israelitischen Gemeinde Bremen 
1803-1926 (1926); AWJD, 16 (1961/62) no. 22, 25; Germ Jud, 2 (1968), 
126. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Bruss, Die Bremer Juden unter dem 
Nationalsozialismus (1983); J. Jakubowski, Geschichte des juedischen 


Friedhofs in Bremen (2002). 
[Zeev Wilhem Falk] 


BRENER, PYNCHAS (1931-— ), chief rabbi of Union Isra- 
elita de Caracas, Venezuela, president of the “Committee of 
Relations between Churches and Synagogues Established in 
Venezuela.” Born in Tyszowce, Poland, where his father was 
a rabbi, he moved with his family to Lima, Peru, when he was 
four a half years old and was raised and educated there. After 
obtaining a teacher’s diploma and a B.A. at Yeshiva Univer- 
sity, he received the Distinguished Rabbinic Alumnus Award 
and was ordained a rabbi in 1955. He was honored by the Uni- 
versity of Bar-Ilan with an honorary doctorate and with the 
“History of European Jewry and their Destruction during 
the Holocaust” Chair. He was recipient of important awards 
from the Government of Venezuela and one of his books was 
sponsored by the Venezuelan Congress. A prolific author, 
Brener published El Didlogo Eterno, Fe y Razon, Las Escritu- 
ras: Hombres e Ideas, Tradicion y Actualidad, Luto y Consuelo. 
‘The Synagogues of Venezuela and the Caribbean and a revised 
version of his siddur and mahzor received the 1999 and 2000 


Venezuelan National Prizes. 
[Jacob Carciente (2"4 ed.)] 


BRENNER, FREDERIC (1959-_ ), French photographer. Af- 
ter completing studies in ethnology and sociology, Brenner 
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began traveling around the world to document Jewish com- 
munities, from the United States to Yemen, China, and Rus- 
sia, collecting a large amount of information and photographs 
about communities sometimes almost forgotten or capturing 
diverse aspects of Jewish life in America, Israel, or Europe. 
This quarter-of-a-century-long quest gave birth to a number 
of books and exhibitions (International Center for Photog- 
raphy, New York; Rencontres internationales de la photogra- 
phie, Arles; Musée de lElysée, Lausanne), and was summa- 
rized in 2004 in an exhaustive two-volume book, Diaspora, 
where Brenner’s pictures echo texts by the author and major 
Jewish writers or philosophers (*Derrida, Benny *Levy). The 
outstanding value of Brenner’s work was confirmed by the 
Niepce Award for photography in 1981 and the Prix de Rome 
in 1992. He also directed the documentary film Les derniers 
marranes (“The Last Marranos, 1990). 

[Dror Franck Sullaper (24 ed.)] 


BRENNER, JOSEPH HAYYIM (1881-1921), Hebrew writer. 
A disciple of the “psychology” approach to literature and a 
writer of the “uprooted” generation, Brenner became a key 
figure of the school in modern Hebrew literature; he focused 
and ruthlessly exposed the anxieties, self-probing, and despair 
of intellectual anti-heroes overwhelmed by life in a society 
that had lost meaning and direction. His fiction, bleak and 
fiercely honest, nourishes, however, a belief in artistic truth 
where faith in all else has failed. A contemporary and friend 
of G. *Schoffmann and U.N. *Gnessin, Brenner, like them, was 
also influenced by M.J. *Berdyczewski. In style, he considered 
himself a follower of Berdyczewski, and in social outlook, a 
disciple of Mendele Mokher Seforim. Like many Hebrew writ- 
ers of the early decades of the 20' century, he was mainly in- 
fluenced by Russian literature, specifically by writers such as 
Tolstoy and Dostoevski (he frequently mentions the latter in 
his letters), and by such European writers as Nietzsche and 
Hauptmann. Brenner, a novelist, critic, philosopher, transla- 
tor, editor, and publisher, wrote in Hebrew and in Yiddish. He 
exercised a powerful personal influence, often exceeding his 
impact as a writer and a critic, on his generation, and on the 
following one. His colleagues and friends saw in him “a sec- 
ular saint caught in a world that was not worthy of him” (H. 
Zeitlin), and he became their moral, social, and artistic yard- 
stick. Brenner’s approach to literature demanded a close link 
between the creative process, the artistic work, and real life. 

Born in Novi Mlini (Ukraine), he studied in yeshivot, 
including that at Pochep where he befriended U.N. Gnessin, 
the son of the principal of the yeshivah. From there he went 
to Gomel where he joined the *Bund and published his first 
story “Pat Lehem” (“A Loaf of Bread”) in Ha-Meliz (1900). His 
collection of short stories Me-Emek Akhor (“From the Valley 
of Trouble”), which was similar both in spirit and style to the 
“social” stories of the *Hibbat Zion period, was published in 
1901. In “Ba-Horef” (“In Winter,’ written in 1902 and published 
in Ha-Shiloah, Jan—Dec. 1903), a short novel, his independent 
literary personality emerges for the first time. 
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Brenner lived in Bialystok and Warsaw after 1900 and 
served in the Russian army from the end of 1901 to the begin- 
ning of 1904. At the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese war, with 
the help of some friends, he escaped to London, where he was 
active in the *Poalei Zion movement. He worked in a printing 
shop and founded the periodical Ha-Meorer (1906). In 1908, 
he moved to Lemberg where he was editor of the periodical 
Revivim (1908-09) and wrote a Yiddish monograph on the life 
of Abraham *Mapu. In 1909, he migrated to Erez Israel where 
he worked in Haderah and later moved to Jerusalem. During 
World War 1, Brenner became an Ottoman citizen so that he 
would not have to leave the country. He moved to Jaffa in 1915 
and taught Hebrew grammar and literature in the *Herzliah 
high school. When the Jews of Jaffa and Tel Aviv were driven 
out by the Turkish authorities he moved to Gan Shemurel and 
Haderah, returning to Jaffa after the British conquest of Erez 
Israel. Brenner contributed to two important periodicals of 
the Second Aliyah: Ha-Poel ha-Za’ir and Ha-Ahdut, and also 
to the weekly Kunteres. He continued publishing Revivim 
(1913-14), was the editor of the monthly Ha-Adamah (1920), 
and one of the founders of the *Histadrut (1920). In 1921, he 
returned to Jaffa from Galilee and was murdered in the Abu 
Kabbir district during the Arab riots on May 2, 1921. 

Brenner's life and experiences are reflected in his work. In 
“Ba-Horef, a young village boy goes to a yeshivah in a larger 
town, then to a big city where he becomes “enlightened” and 
participates in the life of the Jewish intelligentsia. These phases 
are reminiscent of Brenner’s life at Pochep and Gomel. The 
story “Shanah Ahat” (“One Year,’ Ha-Shiloah, 1908) reflects 
Brenner’s own army service and the story “Min ha-Mezar” 
(“Out of the Straits,” Ha-Olam, 1908-09) and the play Me- 
Ever la-Gevulin (“Over the Borders,” Ha-Meorer, 1907) deal 
with the life of Jewish workers in London. “Aggav Orha” (Saf- 
rut, 1909) and “Azabbim” (Shallekhet, 1911) describe the Sec- 
ond Aliyah to Erez Israel; “Bein Mayim le-Mayim” (“Between 
Water and Water,’ 1910) and “Mi-Kan u-mi-Kan” (“From Here 
and There,” 1911) depict life in the Erez Israel settlements. In 
this last work, the main hero is the editor of a Hebrew news- 
paper, as Brenner had been. Brenner was attacked because of 
the obvious similarity of his characters to actual people and 
situations; his critics found parallels between the periodical 
described in “Mi-Kan u-mi-Kan” and Ha-Poel ha-Zair and 
its editor Joseph *Aharonovitz. Shekhol ve-Khishalon (1920; 
“Bereavement and Failure,” complete edition 1920; Break- 
down and Bereavement, 1971) describes the transition of a pi- 
oneer, who did not succeed on the land, from an agricultural 
settlement to Jerusalem. His stories “Ha-Moza” (“The Solu- 
tion”) and “Aviah” (“Injustice,’ 1920) are set in Erez Israel 
during World War 1. “Me-Hathalah” (“From the Beginning,” 
Ha-Tekufah, 1922) describes life in the Herzliah Hebrew high 
school. Brenner's writings are directly related to real events; a 
similar approach is also evident in his attitude to social prob- 
lems. The societies which he describes are treated in a negative 
light, whether they be Russian Jewry at the beginning of the 
20' century, Jewish workers in England, or Jewish Jerusalem 
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that lived on *halukkah. His fiction is always concerned with 
contemporary society and its immediate social problems. The 
atmosphere of strict authenticity, which is a principal charac- 
teristic of Brenner’s fiction, is reinforced by the narrative “I” 
often found in his work. As a consequence, he developed four 
main literary techniques: (a) The autobiography, in which the 
narrator recounts his experiences after a lapse of time (“Ba- 
Horef”); (b) The “fragmentary” documentary technique, in 
which the narrator fragmentarily relates a recent event, with- 
out observing chronological sequence (“Min ha-Mezar,” “Mi- 
Kan u-mi-Kan’); here the effect of verisimilitude and authen- 
ticity is stressed by the use of a narrator editor; (c) “Edited 
memoirs.” The editor transfers memoirs written in the first 
person into the third person and acts as a sort of mediator 
between the authentic document (in the first person) and the 
fictitious work (in the third person; Shekhol ve-Khishalon); 
(d) The narrator is a reliable witness to the events, but is not 
the main character, e.g., the testimony of the narrator who 
hears the account of Hanina Mintz in “Shanah Ahat” or the 
narrator who recounts the story of the hero in “Azabbim” as 
told to him by the latter. 

The two novels Mi-Saviv la-Nekuddah and Bein Mayim 
le-Mayim, though written in the style of the “omniscient nar- 
rator,’ have an intimate, personal, and confessional tone. The 
narratives give the impression of being rooted in personal 
experiences. The authentic technique answers Brenner’s de- 
mand for “engagé writing.” His characters indulge in confes- 
sions and in the exposure of their psyche, revealing their un- 
mediated relation to their fate. Brenner's writings are mostly 
tales of wandering, in which his characters constantly change 
their abode, deluding themselves that their destiny will also 
change. The wanderings are in random directions: from town 
to city (“Ba-Horef” and Mi-Saviv la-Nekuddah); from Eastern 
to Western Europe (“Min ha- Mezar”); from the *Diaspora to 
Erez Israel (“Aggav Orha,” “Azabbim,” “Mi-Kan u-mi-Kan”); 
and finally in Erez Israel itself, from the village to Jerusalem 
(Shekhol ve-Khishalon). The hero learns that the change of do- 
micile does not necessarily mean a change of life. He comes 
to understand that external circumstances are less important 
than internal factors. 

Brenner's protagonists are “anti-heroes” who openly pro- 
fess their “anti-heroism” (“Ba-Horef”); some constantly search 
for a meaning in life, for their identity, and hope to attain these 
through change (these are roving characters like Feierman, 
Abrahamson, Mintz, and Oved-Ezot); others are in despair 
from the very outset and helplessly submit to their fate (Da- 
vidovsky, Menuhin, and Hanokh Hefez). The satirical antago- 
nist is the self-satisfied hero who succeeds in his social life and 
in his sex life (Bursif, Hamilin, and others), in contrast to the 
protagonists who are failures and forever outsiders. 

Brenner in his endeavor to capture reality used in his 
fiction the “spoken language” (Hebrew) which at the time 
hardly existed. He improvised by adapting Yiddish, Russian, 
and German words and phrases; used Yiddish idioms in He- 
brew translation, and created local idioms by introducing 
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words from the language where the story is set (Anglicisms 
in Me-Ever la-Gevulin, and Arabisms in “Azzabim”). He thus 
broadened the scope of Hebrew. His syntax is also dramatic, 
close to the spoken word, using parentheses, repetitions, in- 
complete sentences, and emotive punctuation, e.g., dots, ex- 
clamation marks, and hyphens to give the effect of live speech. 
His language sometimes becomes pathetic through the use of 
all types of rhetoric repetition. Poetic images come only at cli- 
mactic points in the narrative where they tend to epitomize 
the entire work. 

In his many articles and essays, he took issue with the 
views of *Ahad Ha-Am. The basic point of contention between 
them was the interpretation of the galut (diaspora) concept 
which to Brenner was a life based on idleness as opposed to 
a life based on work. He felt that the Jew in the Diaspora was 
idle and that his salvation was in labor. Productive work for 
the Jewish people was a question of life. Judaism was not an 
ideology but an experience of individuals which could only 
become a collective experience through a change in the so- 
cial and economic pattern. As a critic, Brenner wrote about 
major writers of modern Hebrew literature, including Peretz 
*Smolenskin (1910), J.-L. *Gordon (1913), M.J. *Berdyczewski 
(1913), *Mendele Mokher Seforim (1907 and 1914), H.N. *Bi- 
alik (1916), S. *Tchernichowsky (1912-13), I.L. *Peretz (1915), 
U.N. Gnessin (1913), *Shalom Aleichem (1916), and others. 
He also published criticism on Hebrew literature in general: 
Ha-Genre ha-Erez Yisreeli va-Avizeraihu (“The Genre of Erez 
Israel and Its Paraphernalia,” 1911), Bavuatam shel Olei Ziyyon 
ba-Sifrut (“The Image of the Immigrant in our Literature,” 
1913-19), and wrote about contemporary Hebrew writers, 
European writers whose works were translated into Hebrew, 
and on Yiddish Literature. In his literary critiques, Brenner 
insists on “engagé writing” as opposed to art for art’s sake. He 
nevertheless rejected ideological tendentiousness whether it 
was socialist or Zionist and advocated the kind of literature 
that educates by revealing truth. He therefore examined the 
creative writer on his sincerity and on his ability to harmo- 
nize experience and expression. He opposed florid phraseol- 
ogy and verbiage, and also the attempts of the writers in Erez 
Israel to glorify their actual situation. 

Brenner translated into Hebrew: G. Hauptmann’s Die 
Weber (1910), Michael Kramer (1911), Einsame Menschen (1912), 
Fuhrmann Henschel (1913); Dostoevskis Crime and Punish- 
ment (1924); Tolstoy’s The Landlord and his Work (1919); A. 
Ruppin’s The Jews in Modern Times (1914); and Trumpeldor’s 
diary. He also wrote and translated into Yiddish. In his trans- 
lations as in his original writings, Brenner used a simple style, 
avoiding the “elevated” manner of Mendele and Bialik. Con- 
temporary critics received Brenner the writer with mixed 
feelings. Some condemned his style and his failure to estab- 
lish aesthetic distance between the author and the aesthetic 
object (J. Klausner, Lubetzki). Others praised his courageous 
sincerity and his impact upon society, despite his artistic 
shortcomings (S. Zemach). Bialik found him to be an impor- 
tant author who wrote rather carelessly, while Berdyczewski 
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stressed the great sincerity of his writings which compensated 
for his shortcomings as a novelist. Critics of a later generation 
(D. Sadan) emphasized his complex inner world and his he- 
roes attitudes to life; others tried to interpret Brenner from a 
purely sociological point of view. Modern Israel critics tend 
to refer back to Brenner, some stressing the existentialist as- 
pects of his works (M. Meged, N. Zach), while others praise 
the structural and stylistic aspects (D. Miron, N. Zach, G. 
Shaked), pointing out the simplicity, directness, and authen- 
ticity of the style. Brenner became the prototype for many 
young writers who tried to break away from the patriotic lit- 
erature written in the wake of Israel’s War of Independence. 
Through his writings they found a link with European ex- 
istentialist literature. A comprehensive study, “The Literary 
Creation of Joseph Hayyim Brenner” (Hebr., 1972), has been 
published by A. Cohen. 

A list of Brenner’s works in English translation appears 
in Goell, Bibliography, 64-87. Excerpts from Breakdown and 
Bereavement are available in E. Ben Ezer (ed.), Sleepwalkers 
and Other Stories: The Arab in Hebrew Fiction (1999); “Nerves” 
is included in A. Lelchuk and G. Shaked (eds.), Eight Great 
Short Hebrew Novels (1983). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kitvei Y.H. Brenner, 3 vols. (1955, 1960, 1967); 
J. Yaari-Poleskin, Me-Hayyei Yosef-Hayyim Brenner (1922), bibliog- 
raphy 177-200; A.D. Friedman, Y. H. Brenner: Ishiyyuto vi-Yzirato 
(1923); I. Lubetzki, in: Haolam, 8 (1908), 118; J. Klausner, in: Ha- 
Shiloah, 7 (1901), 171-5; H. Zeitlin, in: Ha-Tekufah (1922), 14-15, 
617-45; J. Rabinowitz, in: Hedim, 2 (1923) no. 10, 51-56; Y. Kaufmann, 
Golah ve-Nekhar (1930), 405-17; F. Lachower, Rishonim ve-Aharonim, 
2. (1935), 106-32; J. Fichmann, Benei Dor (1951), 9-121; D. Sadan, 
Bein Din le-Heshbon (1963), 137-54; B. Kurzweil, Bein Hazon le- 
Vein ha-Absurdi (1966), 261-91; D. Meron, in: Gazit, 19 (1961-62) 
no. 9-12, p. 50-54; N. Zach, in: Ammot, 1 (1962), 40-46; G. Shaked, 
in: Moznayim, 13, nos. 3-4 (1961), 242-6; Shunami, Bibl., 3311-3313; 
Waxman, Literature 4 (19607), 92-105. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. 
Lichtenbaum, Y.H. Brenner: Hayyav vi-Yezirato (1967); G. Ramrasz- 
Rauch, Hipus ve-Kiyumiyut bi-Yezirat Brenner (1975); G. Shaked, 
Ha-Sipport ha-Ivrit, 1 (1977), 365-84; J. Fleck, Character and Con- 
text: Studies in the Fiction of Abramovitch, Brenner and Agnon (1984); 
Y. Bakon, Brenner ve-Gnessin ke-Soferim du Leshoniyim (1986); M. 
Brinker, Yehudiyuto shel Brenner (1986); Y. Bakon, Brenner be-London: 
Tekufat “Hameorer” (1989); Y. Kafkafi, Al Y.H. Brenner: Od Zikhro- 
not (1991); N. Govrin, Oved Ezot u-Moreh Derekh (1991); B. Arpali, 
Ha-Ikkar ha-Shelishi: Ideologiyah u-Poetikah be-“Mikan u-Mikan” u- 
ve-“Azabim” (1992); H. Beer, Gam Ahavatam, Gam Sinatam: Bialik, 
Brenner, Agnon (1992); S. Schneider, Olam ha-Masoret ha-Yehudit be- 
Kitvei Brenner (1994); D. Sadan, Midrash Psikhoanaliti: Perakim ba- 
Psikhologiyah shel Y.H. Brenner (1996); H. Bar-Yosef, Maagalim shel 
Dekadans: Bialik, Berdyczewski, Brenner (1997); E. Ben Ezer, Brenner 
ve-ha-Aravim (2001). WEBSITE: www.ithlorg.il. 


[Gershon Shaked] 


BRENNER, ROSE (1884-1926), fifth president of the *Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women (Ncjw), helped build the 
organization’s national membership from 30,000 to 52,000 
during her tenure. Born in Brooklyn to Louise (Blumeneau) 
and Jacob Brenner, a judge, Brenner attended Adelphi Col- 
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lege, where she earned a B.A. in 1908. While still in college, 
Brenner took on the responsibility of raising her five younger 
brothers and sisters after their mother died. 

After graduation, Brenner became involved in the Ncjw’s 
Brooklyn Section, serving as president from 1912 to 1918. 
While in office, she suggested that the Sabbath nearest Purim 
be designated “Council Sabbath”; synagogues across the nation 
later recognized and observed this date. Brenner also served 
as a national vice president (1915-16) and eventually national 
president (1920-26) of the Ncyw. During her presidency, the 
Council's speakers bureau and junior division grew, and the 
Council pushed for child-labor regulations and for America’s 
participation in the League of Nations. Likewise, under her 
leadership, the Ncyw extended its immigrant aid work to in- 
clude social-welfare services for Jews living in rural areas. 
Ncjw’s Department of Farm and Rural Work was the only 
organization that provided ongoing services for the religious, 
health, and education needs of rural Jews. The Council orga- 
nized and hired traveling Hebrew teachers, nurses, and lectur- 
ers, who shared information on a variety of subjects - ranging 
from Jewish history to sexual hygiene — with Jewish residents 
in rural communities. The organization also arranged Jew- 
ish holiday celebrations and provided the required foods and 
ritual objects. 

Brenner served on the Brooklyn School Board, was the 
first woman on the executive board of trustees of Beth Elo- 
him Temple (Brooklyn), and was a president of its sisterhood. 
Although she remained single, she had a lifelong companion, 
Fannie R. Cohen. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Campbell, The First Fifty Years: A His- 
tory of the National Council of Jewish Women, 1893-1943 (1943); S. 
Korelitz. “‘A Magnificent Piece of Work’: The Americanization Work 
of the National Council of Jewish Women,’ in: American Jewish 
History, 83:2 (June 1995); P. Pearlstein, “Brenner, Rose,’ in: Paula E. 
Hyman and D. Dash Moore (eds)., Jewish Women in America: An 
Historical Encyclopedia, vol. 1 (1998), 174-76; F. Rogow, Gone to An- 
other Meeting: The National Council of Jewish Women, 1893-1993 
(1993). 


[Aleisa Fishman (24 ed.)] 


BRENNER, SYDNEY (1927- ), British scientist and Nobel 
laureate. Brenner was born in Germiston, South Africa, and 
studied medicine at the University of the Witwatersrand in Jo- 
hannesburg, which incorporated a medical B.Sc. course and 
stimulated his interest in research. He published his first paper 
at age 18 and obtained an M.Sc. in cytogenetics in 1947 before 
becoming an M.D. in 1951. He received his Ph.D. in bacterial 
viruses from Oxford University in 1954, where his contacts 
with Francis Crick and Jim Watson determined the direction 
of his research interests, further stimulated by a visit to the 
US. on a Carnegie Corporation Traveling Fellowship. After a 
brief return to South Africa he joined the Medical Research 
Council's Laboratory of Molecular Biology in Cambridge in 
1956, of which he was director in 1979-86. He directed the 
molecular genetics unit in 1986-91. In 1996 he was appointed 
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president and director of science at the Molecular Sciences 
Institute, La Jolla, California, and in 2000 distinguished re- 
search professor at the Salk Institute, La Jolla. He used the 
small worm (nematode) Caenorhabditis elegans and later the 
Japanese pufferfish Fugu to study the genetic control of ner- 
vous system development. He and his colleagues correlated 
gene mutations with developmental abnormalities initially by 
anatomical and later by gene-cloning techniques. These stud- 
ies helped establish the important principle that the origin of 
human diseases can be investigated by detecting mutant genes 
and the abnormal proteins these genes encode. They foreshad- 
owed the medical benefits anticipated from mapping the hu- 
man genome. He was awarded the Nobel Prize for medicine 
in 2002 (jointly with Robert Horwitz and John Sulston). His 
honors include FRS (1965), Lasker awards (1971 and 2000), 
Gairdner awards (1978 and 1991), and the Harvey Prize of the 
Israel Technion (1987). 


[Michael Denman (2"¢ ed.)] 


BRENNER, TEDDY (1917-2000), U.S. boxing matchmaker, 
member of the International Boxing Hall of Fame. Widely ac- 
claimed as the greatest matchmaker in boxing history, Brenner 
promoted many fights at Madison Square Garden, including 
the historic Muhammad Ali-Joe Frazier match in 1971. Born in 
Brooklyn, N.y., Brenner was first exposed to boxing as a teen- 
ager, working the corner of a friend at the 1934 Golden Gloves. 
After serving with the Navy in the Pacific during World War 11, 
Brenner started working as a matchmaker in New Brunswick, 
N.J., Laurel Gardens in Newark, n.j., Brooklyn’s Eastern Park- 
way arena, Manhattan’s St. Nicolas arena, the Coney Island Ve- 
lodrome, and Long Beach Stadium in New York before mov- 
ing full-time to Madison Square Garden. Brenner worked on 
and off at the Garden from 1947 to 1978, before joining Bob 
*Arum’s Top Rank in 1980. “A matchmaker is a guy who starts 
fights and then gets out of the way,’ is how Brenner defined 
his occupation. His philosophy for arranging matches was 
simple: Would he buy a ticket, and was the public interested? 
“The best kind of match you can make,’ he said, “is one where 
you yourself wonder which is the better man.” While this con- 
flicted with managers who preferred their boxers to take on 
easy competition, it nevertheless made for hundreds of excit- 
ing fights that fans were willing to pay to see. His matches in- 
cluded headliners such as Muhammad Ali, Sugar Ray Robin- 
son, and George Foreman, but also amateurs in whom he saw 
potential, like the young Roberto Duran, Alexis Arguello, and 
Wilfred Benitez. “There is Teddy Brenner, and there is every- 
body else - he was clearly the best,” said Arum, adding: “He 
was honest to a fault. He was a dead-honest guy. Everybody 
knew they could take Teddy’s word. In a business that has so 
many sleazy people, Teddy’s word was all you needed.” Brenner 
received the Boxing Writers’ Association of America’s James J. 
Walker Award for “Long and Meritorious Service to Boxing” 
in 1971; he is the author of Only the Ring Was Square (1981). 


[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 
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BRENNER, VICTOR (1871-1924), U.S. medalist. Born in 
Lithuania, Brenner received training in various crafts before 
going to America in 1890. He settled in New York, worked 
as a die cutter and engraver of badges, and studied at the Art 
Students’ League and the National Gallery of Design. In 1898 
he went to Paris where he studied under Roty and Charpen- 
tier, the famous medalists. On his return to the United States 
he was recognized as one of the country’s foremost medal- 
ists. He was chosen to model Theodore Roosevelt’s head for 
the Panama Canal medal and Lincoln's for the familiar one- 
cent piece, which remained unchanged for 50 years. The Lin- 
coln design was well liked, except for the undue prominence 
given to Brenner's initials. Brenner made many medallions, 
including Amerigo Vespucci, John Paul Jones, and Whistler. 
Brenner also displayed a mastery of the nude or draped hu- 
man figure. His three-dimensional work is less known; an 
outstanding example is the Schenley Memorial Fountain in 
Pittsburgh (1916). Of Jewish interest are his engravings of the 
pianist and composer Rafael Joseffy, the scholar Solomon 
Schechter, the painter Abraham Walkowitz, and the finan- 
ciers Jacob Schiff and Solomon Loeb. Brenner is one of the 
few holders of the J. Sanford Saltus Award of the American 
Numismatist Society. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Catalogue of Medals and Plaques by V. 
Brenner Exhibited at the Grolier Club (1907); DAB, 3 (1928); Kellogg, 
in: Survey (Oct. 2, 1915); Numismatist (May 1924); New York Times 
(April 6, 1924). 


BRENTANO, USS. family of booksellers. AuGusT (1831-1886) 
was the founder of the firm of Brentano’, the largest book- 
selling firm in the world with bookstores in many cities of the 
United States and London. Born in Austria, Brentano immi- 
grated to the United States in 1853, where he sold newspapers 
on the streets of New York for two years before setting up a 
stand for the sale of local and foreign newspapers and maga- 
zines. In 1858 he opened a book and stationery store, and in 
1870 established the much larger Brentano’s Literary Empo- 
rium which became New York’s leading bookstore, and served 
at the same time as a meeting place for the literati in New York 
City. In the 1870s he was joined in his business by his neph- 
ews AUGUST (1853-1899) who was born in Evansville, Indiana, 
ARTHUR (1858-1944), and SIMON (1859-1915), the latter two 
natives of Cincinnati. In 1877 August Brentano sold the busi- 
ness to his nephews, who expanded the firm and incorporated 
it in 1887. Simon, who had become head of the firm upon his 
uncle's retirement, devoted much of his time to the study of 
fire control and wrote a number of books on the subject. His 
principal work, which was translated into many languages, is 
entitled The Control of Fire (1904). In 1894 August Brentano 
was forced to retire because of illness, leaving his brothers Si- 
mon and Arthur to continue to direct and expand Brentano’, 
which they converted from a corporation into a partnership, 
with Simon as president of the company. Simon was later suc- 
ceeded by his brother Arthur, who was also director of Brenta- 
nos Ltd., London, and Brentanos S.A., Paris. Arthur Brentano, 
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a fervent canoeist, founded the American Canoe Association 
and published its magazine. LOWELL (1895-1950), Simon’s 
son, entered the firm after graduation from Harvard in 1918 
and took over the responsibility for Brentano’s editorial de- 
partment. He wrote a number of novels and plays, some in 
collaboration with other writers: Zeppelin (1929); The Spider 
(1932); Family Affairs (1929); The Penguin Pool Murder (1931); 
Lady Cop (1934); Torches in the Night (1937); Great Lady (1938); 
and Bride of a Thousand Cedars: A Novel of Bermuda (1939). 
Some of his books were made into motion pictures. In 1933 
he collaborated with Mae West on the screenplay for Im No 
Angel, in which she starred with Cary Grant. 

Brentano’s headquarters, on New York City’s Fifth Av- 
enue, was the largest bookstore in the city and the third larg- 
est in the country, with 250,000 books for sale in its 31,000 sq. 
ft. The bookstore chain had some 20 branches from Chicago 
to San Francisco, including the Pentagon. One of the oldest 
and most respected booksellers, Brentano’s owed its success 
to its vast assortment of books, the elegance of its premises, 
the dedication of each successive family member to the busi- 
ness, its erudite, hand-picked staff, and its remarkably cor- 
dial service. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Mahoney and L. Sloane, Great Merchants 


(1966), 133-48. 
[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


BRESCH, JUDAH LOEB BEN MOSES NAPHTALI (Leyb 
Brzes¢; 15‘b-16 century), Polish-born translator of a Yiddish 
Pentateuch (Hamishah humshei torah im kezat perush Rashi), 
published in Cremona in 1560 and based on the Augsburg and 
Constance translations of 1544, but radically transforming 
their slavishly literal style into a slightly more idiomatic Yid- 
dish while still retaining much from the older literal syntactic 
tradition of biblical translation. He broadened the audience 
appeal of his version by integrating midrashic material into 
the text and adding an abbreviated version of Rashi’s com- 
mentary. The rhymed preface to the translation, printed with 
vowel pointing, provides detailed information on 16" century 
Yiddish pronunciation. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Staerk and A. Leitzmann, Jiidisch-deut- 
sche Bibeliibersetzungen (1923), 114-5, 129-30; E. Schulmann, Sefat Ye- 
hudit-Ashkenazit ve-Sifrutah (1913), 9f. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.C. 
Frakes, Early Yiddish Texts, 1100-1750 (2004), 305-12; J. Baumgarten, 
Introduction to Old Yiddish Literature (2005), 105. 


[Ignacy Yizhak Schiper / Jerold c. Frakes (2"4 ed.)] 


BRESCIA, city in northern Italy. Inscriptions found in Bres- 
cia mentioning a Mater Synagogae, and an *Archisynagogos, 
show that there was a Jewish community there in the late 
classical period. In 1426 Brescia came under the sovereignty 
of Venice; in 1444 and 1458 the town unsuccessfully applied 
to the pope for permission to admit Jewish moneylenders. 
Later, however, moneylending was evidently permitted. The 
Jews in Brescia were attacked in 1475 after the blood libel 
case of Simon of *Trent, but further rioting was prevented by 
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order of the Venetian Senate. In 1481 an attempt to prohibit 
moneylending in Brescia was unsuccessful. *Bernardino da 
Feltre preached anti-Jewish sermons in 1494 and a number 
of Jews were again expelled from the city. Between 1491 and 
1494 the printer Gershom b. Moses *Soncino was active in 
Brescia. His productions included the Meshal ha-Kadmoni of 
Isaac ibn *Sahula, the first illustrated Hebrew book; the Sefer 
Mahbarot le-Mar Immanuel ha-Romi (1491) of *Immanuel b. 
Solomon of Rome, and the third complete edition of the He- 
brew Bible (1494). 

After the French captured Brescia in 1509, the houses 
of the Jews were plundered, moneylending was prohibited, 
and most of the Jews were expelled. On its reversion to Ven- 
ice, however, in 1519, they were allowed to return. One of the 
most famous rabbis of Brescia and Mantua was Joseph (called 
Giuseppe) Castelfranco, ben Samuel, who lived during the 
first half of the 16" century. Perhaps he was the founder of 
Yeshivah of Brescia, mentioned by Eliah *Capsali in his Div- 
rey Hayamim. Most of the Jews were expelled again in 1572 
and no official Jewish community existed in Brescia until the 
19" century. In 1820 forty Jews lived in Brescia and owned 
also a synagogue. They were mainly from Verona and de- 
voted to commercial activities. The majority of them moved 
to Milan in 1840s. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Glissenti, Gli ebrei nel Bresciano... (1890); 
idem, Gli ebrei nel Bresciano... Nuove ricerche e studi (1891); Frey, 
Corpus, 1 (1936), 576; A. Freimann (ed.), Thesaurus typographiae He- 
braicae (1924), A76—A81; M. Steinschneider and D. Cassel, Juedische 
Typographie und juedischer Buchhandel (1938), 16; D.W. Amram, 
Makers of Hebrew Books in Italy (1909), 7off.; L. Ruggini, Ebrei e ori- 
entali nell'Italia settentrionale... ( = Studia et Documenta Historiae et 
Juris, 25 (1959), 186-308, index). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Archivio 
Storico di Milano, Culto, Parte moderna, b. 2912, fasc. “Brescia,” Re- 
gia delegazione provinciale, 22 May 1820; Sh. Simonsohn, History of 
the Jews in Mantua (1977), 702. 

[Umberto (Moses David) Cassuto] 


BRESLASU, MARCEL (Bresliska; 1903-1966), Romanian 
poet and musician. Breslasu was born in Bucharest, where he 
studied law and music. His biblical poem Cantarea Cantarilor 
(“Song of Songs,” 1938) was staged as an oratorio at the Bucha- 
rest Opera. Best known as a fabulist, he also wrote Niste fabule 
mici si mari pentru mari si mici (“Fables Small and Big for the 
Big and Small,’ 1946) notable for their originality and didactic 
satire; Dialectica poeziei sau cantece despre cantec (“Dialectics 
of Poetry or Songs about Song;’1957); Alte niste fabule (“Other 
Fables,’1962); O noua poveste a vorbei (“A New Story to Tell? 
1963), all published in Bucharest. He also published volumes 
of poems for young adults. Breslasu was known for the mu- 
sicality of his verse. During the 1930s he published poems in 
Jewish journals too, using the Hebrew pen name “Ahad Ka- 
tan” After World War 11 Breslasu, who became a Commu- 
nist in 1942, became a politically engaged poet. He published 
“socialist-realist” poems and was editor of the literary review 
Secolul xx (“The Twentieth Century”) from 1961 to 1966 after 
serving as rector of the Bucharest Art Institute in 1950-53. He 
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also wrote nonconformist poems, including love poems and a 
long poem based on the biblical book of Job. They were pub- 
lished only in fragments after his death. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Mirodan, Dictionar neconventional, 1 
(1986), 231-37; A.B. Yoffe, Bisdot Zarim (1996), 212-15, 443. 


[Lucian-Zeev Herscovici (24 ed.)] 


BRESLAU (Polish Wroclaw), city in Silesia, Poland (in Ger- 
many until 1945). The ownership by Jews of villages in the 
vicinity of Breslau (Klein-Tinz and Falkendorf) is recorded 
(1180-1208). The earliest evidence of Jews in Breslau is a tomb- 
stone of 1203. In 1267 a church synod decided to restrict the 
rights of the Jews in Breslau but Duke Henry 1v granted them 
privileges between 1270 and 1290. In 1347 the community was 
placed under the jurisdiction of the municipality. The medi- 
eval community owned synagogues, a bathhouse, and cem- 
eteries, from which a number of tombstones have survived. 
In the course of the 14 century, Jews were expelled from 
Breslau several times (1319, 1349, 1360). In 1453, 41 Jews were 
burned at the stake and the rest expelled after they had been 
accused of desecrating the *Host by the Franciscan John of 
*Capistrano. An imperial privilege de non tolerandis Judaeiis 
was given to Breslau in 1455 excluding all Jews from the city, 
excepting those visiting the fair. The prohibition remained in 
force de jure until 1744. 

From the beginning of the 16" century Jews began to visit 
the city, and sometimes stayed longer periods, in order to at- 
tend the fairs, which were important for trading throughout 
the neighboring countries. The municipal council gradually 
began extending visiting permits to Jews at other times. The 
Jews also instituted a special type of communal organization 
for those attending the fair. The “fair treasurers” (Parnasei 
ha-Yarid) represented the Jews to the authorities, levied im- 
posts from them, which they assessed in accordance with Jew- 
ish law, and took precautions against thieves and swindlers. 
Associated with them were the “fair arbitrators” (Dayya- 
nei ha-Yarid), two from Poland and one from Moravia, who 
were empowered to levy fines and impose the ban. The “fair 
committee” (Vaad ha-Yarid) supervised dietary requirements 
for Jews attending the fairs. Functioning “between the fairs” 
were special officials (the Schammesse - D°WiW) appointed 
by the Council of the Four Lands. It levied certain sums from 
Jews attending the fairs, and also farmed out the right to 
convey etrogim for the Jews in Poland via the Breslau 
fair. These officials eventually became permanent residents 
of Breslau, as did a number of other Jews who attended the 
fairs. 

In the late 17» century individual Jews succeeded in 
obtaining limited rights of settlement in Breslau because of 
their usefulness to the imperial mint and their importance for 
trade with Poland and Bohemia-Moravia. The two categories 
of Schutzjuden (“protected Jews”) enjoyed either imperial or 
municipal protection. They were grouped according to their 
place of origin in various synagogue congregations (Schulen), 
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forming a loose union without a rabbi or cemetery, since there 
was Officially no community in existence. They combined with 
the congregations formed from about 1670 in the suburbs of 
Breslau. One of the oldest institutions of the Breslau commu- 
nity was the burial society, established in 1726. 

After the capture of the city by the Prussians in 1741, the 
new authorities permitted the organization of a community 
limited to 12 families in 1744, and confirmed the appointment 
of Bendix Reuben Gomperz (Baruch Wesel) as its first rabbi. 
The community acquired a cemetery in 1761, replacing the 
cemeteries of *Lissa, *Dyhernfurth, and *Krotoszyn. The im- 
portance of the Jews for trade with Poland led the authorities 
gradually to increase the number of Jews admitted as residents. 
These held various degrees of restricted rights, and consisted 
of the “generally privileged” (Generalprivilegierte), the “privi- 
leged;’ the “tolerated,” and the Fix-Entristen, i.e., those paying 
a regular fee for temporary sojourn, as well as the Schutzgenos- 
sen, i.e., persons employed in communal or private service. In 
1776, there were nearly 2,000 Jews in Breslau. In 1791 a new 
regulation divided the Jews into Generalprivilegierte, who 
formed the “community”; their relatives, Stammnumeranten; 
and Extra-Ordinaere (i.e., those outside the privileged catego- 
ries). Although the latter formed the majority, they were not 
recognized as members of the community. The community 
was led and controlled by the wealthy “generally privileged” 
Jews. The leading Breslau families were generally in favor of 
*Haskalah and *Reform tendencies. Those of this group who 
stopped short of conversion, either for themselves or their 
children, attempted to prepare for emancipation by provid- 
ing what they considered a suitable education for Jews. In or- 
der to carry out their ideas, they utilized their connections 
with tolerant Prussian officials, to establish schools providing 
a modernized education for the poorer families. Such were 
the Koenigliche Wilhelmsschule, established in 1791, and the 
Maedchenschule fuer arme Toechter (“School for Poor Girls,” 
1801), which were recognized and encouraged by the govern- 
ment. These Haskalah-promoted schools met with resistance 
from Orthodox Jews. 


Modern Community 

The division between the majority of the community and its 
leadership became accentuated after the Prussian Emancipa- 
tion Edict of 1812. The new communal representatives increas- 
ingly tended to work for Reform and assimilation. Their at- 
titude gave rise to serious dissensions within the community. 
Solomon *Tiktin (d. 1843) and his son Gedaliah (officiated 
1843-86) led the Orthodox wing against the Reform wing led 
by Abraham *Geiger (officiated in Breslau 1840-63). The com- 
munity, however, remained an “Einheitsgemeinde” (according 
to the terms of the Statute of March 6, 1856) with two separate 
religious commissions (Kultuskommission), whose Orthodox 
and Liberal sections each maintained their own rabbis, syna- 
gogues, and schools. The “Storch” synagogue (1829), the first 
large synagogue building to be constructed in Breslau, and 
the private synagogues were governed by the Orthodox com- 
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mission. Both sections of the community led an active Jewish 
religious and cultural life. 

Several rabbis of Breslau were distinguished scholars. 
Noted among the Orthodox section were Joseph Jonas Fraen- 
kel (1705-1793), Isaiah b. Judah Leib *Berlin (Pick), Ferdinand 
Rosenthal (1887-1921), Moses Hoffmann (1921-38), and B. 
Hamburger (1938 until his deportation to Poland in 1943). 
Liberals included besides Abraham Geiger, Manuel *Joel 
(1863-90), Jacob *Guttmann (1891-1919), Hermann *Vogel- 
stein, and Reinhold Lewin (1938 until his deportation to Po- 
land in 1943). Alongside the talmudic scholars, there gathered 
a literary circle (Breslauer Dichterschule) of Hebrew essay- 
ists and authors (Mendel Broese, Marcus Friedenthal, Ra- 
phael Fuerstenthal, Moses Koerner, Joel *Loewe-Brill, Hein- 
rich Miro, Solomon *Pappenheim, Suesskind Raschkow, and 
David Samoszc). A “Bruedergesellschaft” was founded be- 
fore 1800. 

The study and reading circle Israelitischer Lehr- und 
Leserverein was established in 1842, its library later belonging 
to the community. The first modern Jewish theological semi- 
nary, the Juedisch-Theologisches Seminar, was established in 
Breslau by Zachariah *Frankel in 1854. With its celebrated li- 
brary it became a center of Jewish scholarship and spiritual 
activity until 1938. It also published the first comprehensive 
Jewish learned journal, *Monatsschrift fuer Geschichte und 
Wissenschaft des Judentums (MGwy)). The first Jewish students’ 
fraternity, Viadrina, was founded in Breslau in 1886, as a re- 
action to the antisemitic tone of the general student bodies. 
The Juedisches Volksblatt, later renamed Juedische Zeitung fuer 
Ostdeutschland, was published in Breslau from 1895 to 1937, 
and the Breslauer Juedisches Gemeindeblatt from 1924 to 1938. 
The *Blau-Weiss youth movement was founded in Breslau by 
Joseph Marcus in 1912. Jewish cultural activities expanded af- 
ter World War 1. A Jewish elementary school was established 
in 1921, followed two years later by a Reformrealgymnasium, 
both of conservative orientation. The “Neuer Juedischer Schul- 
verein” established a school of Liberal orientation. A youth 
institute and a home for the aged was opened in 1930. Two 
outstanding personalities of the Breslau community were the 
historian Heinrich *Graetz, of the theological seminary, and 
Ferdinand *Lassalle, one of the founders of the German work- 
ers movement. 

The Jewish population of Breslau numbered 3,255 in 1810; 
7,384 in 1849; 13,916 in 1871; 19,743 in 1900; 20,212 in 1910; 
23,240 in 1925; 20,202 in 1933; and 10,309 in 1939. 


Under Nazi Germany and After 

In November 1938, Jewish educational, cultural, and social ac- 
tivities were disrupted. All prayer houses, including the “New 
Synagogue” (completed in 1872), as well as schools, were de- 
stroyed. The “Storch” synagogue was the sole house of worship 
still standing after November 1938. Beginning in September 
1941, Breslau Jews were driven from their homes and crowded 
into “Judenhaeuser,” to be deported a few months later to 
Gruessau, Tormersdorf, and other places in Silesia, and from 
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there to *Auschwitz. From April 1942 the remaining Jews in 
Breslau were deported directly to Auschwitz, *Sobibor, *Riga, 
or *Theresienstadt. By 1943 only partners of mixed marriages 
and some children remained of the Breslau community. Of the 
3,800 deported to Theresienstadt, only 200 survived. Most of 
the others who were deported also perished. The oldest cem- 
etery, consecrated in 1761, was destroyed. The communal ar- 
chives, founded in 1924, were preserved in a cemetery build- 
ing. They were transferred to the Jewish Historical Institute 
in Warsaw in 1945. 

After the war a community in Breslau was established 
by Jews from Poland, with the “Storch” as its synagogue. In 
1960 there were about 1,200 Jewish families living in Breslau, 
and there were three Jewish producers’ cooperatives. In 1967 
a Yiddish state elementary school, that also provided second- 
ary education, functioned in the city. After the Six-Day War 
most of the Jews who lived in the city immigrated to Israel. 
About 70 remained in 1990. 


Hebrew Printing 
Some 190 Hebrew books were printed in Breslau between 1719 
and the end of the 19» century. Toward the end of the 18 
century the Grassche Stadt-Buchdruckerei was active in face 
of fierce opposition from the privileged *Dyhernfurth print- 
ers. When the Dyhernfurth monopolies lapsed, Loebel Kat- 
zenellenbogen-Sulzbach, who had served his apprenticeship 
in Dyhernfurth, set up a press in 1814, with his son Hirsch as 
partner from 1825 and sole owner from 1836 to 1877, when it 
was sold to T. Schatzky. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Brann, Geschichte der Juden in Schlesien, 
6 vols. (1896-1917), passim; idem, in: Jahrbuch zur Belehrung und Un- 
terhaltung, 39 (1891), 75-81 (list of Hebrew books printed in Breslau); 
Germ Jud, 2 (1968), 127-33; Freudenthal, in: MewJ, 37 (1893), 43 ff; L. 
Lewin, Geschichte der israelitischen Krankenverpflegungsanstalt Bre- 
slau 1726-1926 (1926); A. Heppner, Juedische Persoenlichkeiten in und 
aus Breslau (1931); Bronsztein, in: JJSO, 7 (1965), 246-75; B. Brilling, 
Geschichte der Juden in Breslau von 1454-1702 (1960); M. Freudenthal, 
in: MGw], 37 (1893), 41ff.; J. Landsberger, ibid., 32 (1883), 543-63; R.F. 
Schaeffer, in: BLBI, 10 (1967), 298-308. 

[Bernhard Brilling] 


BRESLAU, ARYEH LOEB BEN HAYYIM (1741-1809), 
rabbi and author. Aryeh Loeb was born in Breslau but lived 
from his childhood in Lissa. He served first as rabbi in the bet 
ha-midrash of Daniel Jaffe in Berlin (see responsa Penei Aryeh, 
no. 1), then as rabbi in Emden, and in 1781 succeeded Abra- 
ham Lipschutz as rabbi of Rotterdam, where he remained for 
the rest of his life (ibid., no. 40). He gained a reputation as a 
profound talmudist, and several of the outstanding scholars 
of the time, among them Phinehas ha-Levi *Horowitz and 
Meir *Weyl, addressed halakhic problems to him. He was the 
author of Penei Aryeh (Amsterdam, 1790), responsa, halakhic 
rulings, and expositions, in which he included Maamar Ye- 
sod ha-Shetarot in 12 chapters. His responsa, distinguished by 
their simple and clear style and written in a pure Hebrew, re- 
flect his tendency toward a certain degree of independence in 
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halakhic decision. They also contain explanations of various 
biblical and midrashic passages (no. 60). In connection with 
a responsum on levirate marriage, he discusses the problem 
of immortality, stressing that the essence of levirate marriage 
is connected with the doctrine of metempsychosis and the 
improvement of the soul (tikkun ha-nefesh), and its ultimate 
perfection (no. 79). Breslau also had a general education, and 
was in touch with Christian scholars in Holland. The prayers 
that he composed in Hebrew in connection with the Franco- 
Dutch war of 1793 were published both in Hebrew (Tefillot u- 
Vakkashot, Amsterdam, 1793), and in a Dutch translation with 
an introduction by the Christian Jan Scharp (Rotterdam, 1793). 
One of his poems, “Mizmor le-Shabbat,” shows considerable 
talent. His sons adopted the family name Lowenstamm (“de- 
scendant of the lion”) in reference to their father’s name Aryeh 
(“lion”) Loeb. Two of them, Abraham and Hayyim Lowen- 
stamm, followed him in the rabbinate, as did Menahem Men- 
del, the son of the latter who was rabbi of Rotterdam. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Walden, Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash, 2 
(1864), 33a, no. 27; D.A. Ritter, in: Ozar ha-Sifrut, 5 (1896), 265-8; L. 
Lewin, Geschichte der Juden in Lissa (1904), 199-200, 251, 258, 339; 
Z. Hurvitz, Kitvei ha-Geonim (1928), 22; S.M. Chones, Toledot ha- 
Posekim (1910), 493. 


[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


BRESLAU, ISADORE (1897-1978), U.S. rabbi and commu- 
nal leader. Born in Kabilnik, Russia, in 1897, Breslau came to 
Holyoke, Massachusetts, with his parents in 1906. When he 
was a teenager, the family moved to Albany, New York. In 1917, 
he interrupted his college studies at New York University to 
join the United States Navy during World War 1, and served 
as a furnace stoker on the battleship uss Kentucky. After the 
war, he returned to Nyv to earn his degree. He then graduated 
from Albany Law School, but decided against taking the bar 
exam or practicing law because of what he perceived as the 
flaws in the American justice system. Breslau then attended 
Albany State College. In 1923, Breslau enrolled in the Jewish 
Institute of Religion, where he studied under Rabbi Stephen 
S. *Wise, who remained Breslau’s close friend. 

Breslau occupied pulpits at the Washington Heights Free 
Synagogue and the 82™4 Street Synagogue, both in New York, 
and Temple Israel in Waterbury, Connecticut. The Depres- 
sion posed financial difficulties for many congregations, and 
Breslau’s was no different. This forced him to leave the rab- 
binate to find another means to support his family, although 
Breslau continued to serve as a volunteer rabbi for High Hol- 
iday services. 

Moving to Washington, D.c., the Breslaus opened a 
branch of the family business, the Mill End Shops. While his 
wife worked in the store, beginning in 1939 Breslau served for 
two years as unpaid director of the American Zionist Bureau, 
a forerunner of AIPAC. In 1939, he also served as an Ameri- 
can delegate to the World Zionist Congress in Geneva. He was 
appointed executive director of the Zionist Organization of 
America in 1940, a position he kept for almost two years. 
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Breslau’s days with the azB and zoA were among his 
happiest. He met daily to brief Justice Louis D. Brandeis, chair 
of the ZOA, on matters pertaining to Palestine and the Jew- 
ish community. However, the rise of Hitler and Nazism in the 
1930s moved the focus of Zionism away from the Jews of Pal- 
estine and toward the endangered Jews of Europe. 

Frustrated by the inability of American Jewish orga- 
nizations to forestall the Nazi threat to the Jews, Breslau 
volunteered to serve as a military chaplain in 1943. In 1944 
the Army assigned him to the European Theater, where Bre- 
slau worked with Jews liberated from Vichy France in Mar- 
seilles, and then to Germany, where Breslau became the first 
Jewish chaplain in Berlin, Germany, after the fall of the Nazi 
regime. 

After the war, Breslau served as department chaplain 
for the Department of the District of Columbia Jewish War 
Veterans of the United States. In 1949, he founded and served 
as the first president of the Jewish Community Council of 
Washington, D.c., and as president of the American Asso- 
ciation for Jewish Education, which he was also instrumen- 
tal in founding. 

Breslau headed the Louis D. Brandeis Zionist District of 
Washington, D.c., served as the chairman of the United Pal- 
estine Appeal of the Seaboard Region, and helped found and 
served as co-chair of the United Jewish Appeal in Washing- 
ton D.c. In addition, he was a member of the National United 
Jewish Appeal Executive. 

[Michael Feldberg (2"¢ ed.)] 


BRESLAU, JOSEPH MOSES BEN DAVID (1691-1752), 
German rabbinical scholar apparently born in the city of that 
name. Breslau studied under Abraham *Broda, whose daugh- 
ter he married. He served as rabbi in Krefeld and, from 1743 
until his death, in Bamberg. He was author of (1) Shoresh Yosef 
(1730), on the laws and principles of Migo (in talmudic law the 
credence given to a party in a lawsuit on the premise that ifhe 
were lying he could have told a more convincing lie); (2) Hok 
Yosef (1730), on the laws of Passover, comprising novellae on 
the Orah Hayyim sections of the *Shulhan Arukh (429-94). 
In it Breslau criticizes the Hok Yaakov of Jacob Reischer. The 
two books were published together under the title Hukkim 
Tovim (1767). Reischer wrote a reply entitled Lo Hibbit Ayen 
be- Yaakov, which was published in the 1814 edition of Hukkim 
Tovim; (3) Ketonet Yosef, sermons, published by his son, Abra- 
ham of Muehlhausen, as an appendix to the Toledot Avraham 
(1769) of Broda. His glosses on Orah Hayyim and on Yoreh 
Deah as well as responsa remain in manuscript. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset, 459; A. Eckstein, Geschichte 
der Juden im ehemaligen Fuerstbistum Bamberg (1898), 171-3; S.M. 
Chones, Toledot ha-Posekim (1910), 262. 


[Yehoshua Horowitz] 
BRESLAW, JOSEPH (1887-1957), U.S. labor leader. Breslaw, 


who was born in Odessa, went to the United States in 1907. He 
worked as a cloak presser in the garment industry and joined 
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a local union in 1909. Breslaw was rapidly promoted, and in 
1916 became its manager. By 1922 he had become the dominant 
voice in one of the metropolitan area’s most important locals 
of the International Ladies Garment Workers’ Union, and was 
elected vice president of the 1LGwu, leading the Union's right 
wing in the struggle against the communists. Unlike other 
prominent immigrant Jewish unionists, especially those who 
went to America after the 1905 revolution, Breslaw did not 
share a revolutionary tradition or evince socialist sympathies. 
He acted as a right-wing mainstay for the anti-Communist 
administration of President Morris Sigman between 1922 and 
1925, but was forced off the General Executive Board during 
the compromise effort with the radical wing. However, upon 
the collapse of the compromise arrangements with the Com- 
munists, Breslaw was called back to office (1929), and a year 
later was placed in charge of the successful strike in New York 
City’s dress industry. He was a loyal lieutenant to David *Du- 
binsky. Though more conservative than most garment work- 
ers, Breslaw, thoughout his career, was still more radical than 
the non-Jewish members of the American labor movement. 
In 1936 he joined the newly founded American Labor Party, 
and became a member of its state executive committee. Bre- 
slaw was prominent in establishing the 1.Gwv’s health center. 
He also served on various committees to aid Palestine labor 
colonies, and, for over a decade, was chairman of the Ameri- 
can Trade Union Council for the *Histadrut. 


[Melvin Dubofsky] 


BRESSE, region in France. There is proof of Jewish settle- 
ment in Bresse from at least 1275. The main localities inhab- 
ited by Jews during the Middle Ages were *Bourg-en-Bresse, 
Bagé, Pont-de-Vaux, Louhans, and Pont-de-Veyle. Jews of- 
ten levied the tolls. They remained longest in Bagé, leaving 
the town in 1524. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gerson, in: Revue Savoisienne, 26 (1885), 
82ff.; idem, in: REJ, 8 (1884), 235 ff; Z. Szajkowski, Analytical Franco- 
Jewish Gazetteer (1966), 288. 

[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


BRESSELAU, MEYER ISRAEL (d. 1839), Hebrew writer 
and one of the leaders of the Reform movement. He was the 
state notary for the Jews of Hamburg. In 1818, together with 
LS. *Fraenkel he edited and adapted a prayer book for the 
Hamburg Reform Temple under the title Seder ha-Avodah. 
In answer to Elleh Divrei ha-Berit (Altona, 1819), a pamphlet 
which collated the views of the greatest Orthodox rabbis of 
Western Europe against Reform Judaism and its innovations, 
he published anonymously his polemic work Herev Nokemet 
Nekam-Berit (Dessau, 1819; reprinted as appendix 4 in S. Bern- 
feld’s Toledot ha-Reformazyon ha-Datit be-Yisrael, 1900). Herev 
Nokemet Nekam-Berit, a rhymed work written in a satirical 
biblical style, is remarkable in its witty take-off on the Ortho- 
dox rabbis who opposed the reforms in the Hamburg Reform 
synagogue (temple). It ranks among the best Hebrew polemic 
literature written at the time of the Haskalah. To counteract 
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Bresselau’s polemic work M.L. Reinitz published Lahat ha- 
Herev ha-Mithappekhet (1820). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zinberg, Sifrut, 5 (1959), 298; Waxman, Lit- 


erature, 3 (19607), 352, 408. 
[Gedalyah Elkoshi] 


BRESSLAU, ERNST (1877-1935), German zoologist. After 
taking a medical degree, he studied zoology at the Univer- 
sity of Strasbourg, where he subsequently became profes- 
sor. His major research interests were the origin of the mam- 
mary glands and the biology of the turbellarians, a class of 
flatworms. When in 1918 Strasbourg became part of France, 
Bresslau went to Frankfurt as head of the zoology depart- 
ment of the Institute for Experimental Therapy founded by 
Paul Ehrlich. In 1926 he became professor of zoology at the 
University of Cologne, where he established and built up an 
outstanding research institute. Bresslau left Germany shortly 
after Hitler’s accession to power and in 1934 became profes- 
sor of zoology at the newly founded University of Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. He started to organize a zoological institute there but 
died before his task was completed. 


[Mordecai L. Gabriel] 


BRESSLAU, HARRY (1848-1926), German historian. Born 
in Dannenberg, Hanover, he studied law in Goettingen and 
later history and philosophy at Berlin University, especially 
encouraged by Wilhelm Droysen. In 1869, he received his 
doctorate from Georg Waitz in Goettingen. Then he taught at 
the Philanthropin school at Frankfurt and at a Jewish orphan- 
age in Berlin. Bresslau joined the faculty of the University of 
Berlin in 1872 and was appointed associate professor in 1877. 
From 1890 to 1918 he was professor at the University of Stras- 
bourg, but when Strasbourg reverted to France in 1918, he was 
expelled as a militant German national and left for Hamburg. 
His remaining years he spent in Heidelberg. Bresslau was a 
member of the editorial board of the Monumenta Germaniae 
Historica and published a history of the Monumenta (1921). He 
edited the journal of the society for the study of earlier Ger- 
man history Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft fuer aeltere deutsche 
Geschichtskunde from 1889 to 1904 and in 1907 founded the 
historical records periodical Archiv fuer Urkundenforschung. 
He compiled the volumes dealing with the emperors Henry 11 
and Conrad 11 in the Jahrbuecher des deutschen Reiches (1875, 
1879-84). In 1909 his edition of the charters of Conrad 11 ap- 
peared, followed posthumously by an edition of the charters 
of Henry 111. Bresslau’s manual on the study of records, Hand- 
buch der Urkundenlehre fuer Deutschland und Italien (2 vols., 
1889-1915), is a basic source-book in its field. Bresslau was a 
founder and president of the commission for the history of 
the Jews in Germany and contributed extensively to Jewish 
historical journals. In 1880 he wrote Zur Judenfrage, a reply 
to *Treitschke’s attack. An autobiographical sketch was pub- 
lished in Die Geschichtswissenschaft der Gegenwart in Selbst- 
darstellung (1926). Bresslau’s daughter, Helena, was the wife 
of Albert Schweitzer. 
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ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Raabe, in: Herold-Jahrbuch, N.E, 
1 (1996), 49-83; R. Heuer (ed.), Lexikon deutsch-juedischer Auto- 
ren, 4 (1996), 19-27, bibl.; V. Muehlstein, Helene Schweitzer-Bress- 
lau (20017). 


[Zvi Avneri /Marcus Pyka (24 ed.)] 


BRESSLER, DAVID MAURICE (1879-1942), U.S. social 
worker and leader in American Jewish efforts to assist Jewish 
immigrants to the United States, and to aid European Jews 
during and after World War 1. Bressler was born in Char- 
lottenburg, Germany, and was taken to the United States in 
1884. He served as manager of the Industrial Removal Office 
(1900-16), a branch of the Jewish Agricultural and Industrial 
Aid Society, directing the resettlement of 75,000 immigrant 
Jews from congested Eastern port cities of the United States to 
less crowded areas of the country. During World War 1 Bressler 
joined the *American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, 
in which he played an important role until his death. During 
the 1920s he headed a number of campaigns to aid European 
Jews. Bressler served as national chairman of the Allied Jew- 
ish Relief campaign of 1930. During the 1930s Governor Her- 
bert Lehman appointed him to important posts in New York 
State agencies. 


[Irwin Yellowitz] 


BREST-LITOVSK (Brisk, Heb. x0°?7 j20°12; until 1921 Brest- 
Litovsk; from 1921 until 1939 Brzes¢ nad Bugiem; after 1939 
Brest), capital of Brest district, Belarus. In the medieval grand 
duchy of *Lithuania, from the 14' to the 17** centuries, in 
particular after the union of Poland and Lithuania in 1569, 
it was the main center of Lithuanian Jewry. Its situation on 
the River Bug, at the junction of commercial routes and near 
the borders of the two countries, made Brest-Litovsk an im- 
portant communications and commercial center. The first 
Jews settled there under the grand duke Kiejstut (Kestutis; 
1341-82). His son Vitold (Vytautas) granted them a generous 
charter in 1388, which was later extended to all the Jews in the 
duchy. Jewish merchants from Brest-Litovsk are mentioned in 
1423-33 in the municipal records of Danzig (Gdansk) where 
they bought textiles, furs, and other goods. The community 
increased toward the end of the 15" and in the first half of the 
16‘ century, and became one of the largest in Lithuania. It 
also became the most important organizationally as contacts 
with Poland steadily expanded. The Jews of Brest-Litovsk en- 
gaged in commerce, crafts, and agriculture. Some conducted 
extensive financial operations, farming customs dues, taxes, 
and other government imposts. They also farmed and owned 
estates. Their business connections extended throughout and 
beyond the duchy. By 1483 Jews in Brest-Litovsk had estab- 
lished commercial ties with Venice. 

In 1495 all Jews who refused to accept Christianity were 
expelled from Lithuania. Only one convert, of the *Jozefowicz 
family, remained behind in Brest-Litovsk. The Jews were per- 
mitted to return in 1503, and the community regained its for- 
mer eminence. Michael Jozefowicz played a leading role in its 
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communal affairs in the first half of the 16» century. Records 
of 1566 show that there were 156 Jewish-owned houses in the 
town out of a total of 746. Two years later, after the great fire 
there, the Jews were exempted by King Sigismund Augustus 
from paying tax for nine years, provided that they built their 
homes of stone only. The Jews in Brest-Litovsk took over an 
increasing share in the Polish export trade to Germany and 
the import trade from Germany and Austria in the 16" cen- 
tury. Their financial success and the scale and range of the 
activities of the great merchants, such as the three Jozefowicz 
brothers, the customs contractor and merchant Michael Ry- 
bczykowicz, and many others, were partly due to the combi- 
nation of customs farming with the export and import busi- 
ness. In Brest-Litovsk the Jews could continue to engage in 
agriculture, and 16% of the real estate was Jewish-owned. The 
influential Saul *Wahl of Padua, who lived in Brest-Litovsk, 
established a synagogue and yeshivah in the town. 

The satisfactory relationship between the Jews and the 
townspeople in the 16» century subsequently deteriorated. In 
1636 Christian students conducted a savage raid (Schuelerge- 
laeuf) on the Jews. The Lithuanian Council (see *Councils of 
the Lands) defined it as a “calamity” and treated it as a matter 
of concern to Lithuanian Jewry as a whole, to be dealt with at 
its expense. Jewish stores were looted and burned in 1637 by 
the townspeople, but the Polish authorities compelled the mu- 
nicipality to restore the stolen merchandise to its Jewish own- 
ers and punish the rioters. A mixed Jewish-Christian watch 
was instituted to guard the stores. Despite the increasing anti- 
Jewish feelings fostered by the clergy, kings Sigismund 111 and 
Ladislas 1v ratified the Jewish charters. During the *Chmiel- 
nicki uprising of 1648-49 many Jews who had the means es- 
caped from Brest-Litovsk to Great Poland and Danzig; hun- 
dreds of those who remained were massacred (according to 
one source, 2,000). Shortly afterward, Jews resettled in Brest- 
Litovsk and were granted a charter of protection in 1655 from 
King John Casimir. The wars with Russia, Sweden, and Tur- 
key caused much hardship among the Jews, and many were 
massacred by the Russian army in 1660. In 1661, in order to 
relieve their economic distress, the king exempted the Jews 
from the obligation to billet troops and all other taxes for four 
years; Jewish debtors were granted a three-year moratorium. 
In 1669 King Michael Wisniowiecki confirmed the privileges 
granted in former charters and permitted the Jews to retain 
the land and buildings they had owned before the wars, in- 
cluding synagogues, courthouses, public baths, cemeteries, 
and stores. Jews were permitted to engage in every sphere of 
commerce and crafts and were required to pay only the same 
taxes as Christians. The municipality and non-Jewish citizens 
were ordered to cooperate in suppressing anti-Jewish agita- 
tion. The privileges were ratified in 1676 and in 1720. Twenty- 
two Jewish merchants were recorded in the city in 1662, ten of 
whom were innkeepers who paid a special tax. By 1676 there 
were 525 Jews (excluding children under 11) living in Brest- 
Litovsk. The number grew during the 18' century. The 1766 
census recorded 3,353 Jews in the town and its environs. To- 
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ward the end of the 18 century there were fresh disturbances 
between the Jews and the non-Jewish citizens, in particular in 
1792. A memorandum was presented by 20 Jewish represen- 
tatives to the Polish Sejm (Diet) urging that the complaints of 
the Jews in Brest-Litovsk should receive justice. 

For many generations the Brest-Litovsk community as- 
sumed the lead in communal affairs and cultural activities of 
Lithuania (see *Councils of Lands). It was one of the three 
founding communities of the Council of Lithuania (later ex- 
panded to four and then to five constituents) in which Brest 
obtained the widest area of jurisdiction. At first (1623-31) the 
Council of Lithuania convened in Brest-Litovsk, and 19 of its 
42 meetings took place there. The delegates and rabbi of Brest- 
Litovsk were for a long time given precedence in the Coun- 
cil. The community represented Lithuanian Jewry before the 
central authorities according to the following resolution: “It 
has been thus decided. If His Majesty the King has occasion 
to visit one of the three principal communities, in the event of 
his arrival in *Grodno or ... *Pinsk, they will inform the Brest 
community. Should the Brest community send their represen- 
tative to approach His Majesty the King with a gift, then all the 
expenses incurred thereby shall be defrayed by the Council. 
Should the Brest community omit to send a representative, 
then half [only] of the expenses [incurred by the community 
where the king came] shall be defrayed by the Council, and 
half by the community concerned” (S. Dubnow, Pinkas Medi- 
nat Lita (1925). Council Session 1639, par. 398, p. 80). A reso- 
lution of 1644 further expresses the precedence accorded to 
the Brest-Litovsk community: “As to the order of signatures 
of the honorable members of the Council, it has been thus de- 
cided: they shall sign in the following order: first the Coun- 
cil members from Brest....” (ibid., Council Session 1644, par. 
415, p. 86). The demands of the Brest-Litovsk community that 
the importance of its institutions and their sacred character 
should be recognized throughout Lithuania are manifested in 
the following resolution: “... All the members of the sacred 
conventicle, the conventicle of the Great Synagogue, the Klaus 
in Brest-Litovsk ... All know full well that this Great Syna- 
gogue is a holy place.... For many generations its sacredness 
has been established.... He who seeks the Lord, whose spirit 
is moved to wisdom and understanding, knowledge and fear 
of the Lord, will come to this Great Synagogue, will take on 
his shoulders this burden, will bear the yoke of Torah study in 
groups [of students].” The resolution persuaded the Council to 
undertake the management of funds for the institution and to 
pay annual sums to it out of the funds (ibid., Council Session 
1667, par. 619, pp. 147-8). The leadership assumed by the Brest- 
Litovsk community in social and economic affairs is instanced 
by its attempts to control the contracting for vodka-distilling 
and milling (see *Arenda) for the good of all the members of 
the community: “that many should have a living” (Joel Sirkes, 
Responsa, 1 (1697, 1834), par. 60). 

Brest-Litovsk was a stronghold of the *Mitnaggedim in 
opposition to *Hasidism. Some of the early disputations be- 
tween the leaders of the two movements took place there. Dis- 
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tinguished rabbis officiating in Brest included Jehiel b. Aaron 
Luria, the grandfather of Solomon *Luria (mid-15'* century); 
Moses Raskowitz; Menahem Mendel *Frank; Kalonymos, the 
father-in-law of Solomon Luria (16 century); Solomon Luria; 
Judah Leib b. Obadiah Eilenburg, author of Minhat Yehudah 
(1609); Moses Lipschitz; Ephraim Zalman *Schor, author of 
Tevuat Shor (1613); Joel b. Samuel *Sirkes; Abraham Meir 
*Epstein; Jacob Schor, author of Beit Yaakov (1693); David 
*Oppenheim (17 century); *Aryeh Leib, author of Shaagat 
Aryeh; Abraham b. David Katzenellbogen; Nahman Halperin; 
and *Aaron b. Meir Brisker, author of Minhat Aharon (18 
century); Zevi Hirsch b. Mordecai *Orenstein; Moses Joshua 
Judah Leib *Diskin; Joseph Baer *Soloveichik; his son Hayyim; 
and his grandson Zeev (Welvelei; see *Soloveichik family). 

After Brest-Litovsk’s incorporation into Russia in 1793, 
its economic importance diminished. Many historic edifices 
of the Jewish quarter, including the old synagogue and cem- 
etery, were demolished to give way to the building of a for- 
tress in 1832. The economic position again improved after the 
completion of the Dnieper-Bug Canal in 1841, and the Jewish 
community, which handled most of the commerce and indus- 
try in the city, began to grow appreciably. A tobacco factory 
and two large mills were established by Jews in 1845. A hospi- 
tal was erected in 1838, a new synagogue during 1851-61, and 
a home for widows in 1866. 

The Jewish population numbered 8,135 in 1847 and 27,005 
in 1889 (out of a total of 41,625). In 1886, 4,364 Jews were em- 
ployed as artisans and 1,235 as merchants (out of 25,000). 
There were 30,608 Jewish residents in 1897 (out of 46,568), 
3,506 of them artisans, who were nearly all Jews at the time, 
many of them shoemakers and tailors. The city was almost 
completely destroyed by fire in 1895 and again in 1901. In the 
pogroms in the wake of the 1905 revolution several Jews in 
Brest-Litovsk were wounded or killed. A number of Jews there 
were active in the underground revolutionary groups. How- 
ever, as elsewhere in Russia, their activities subsided with the 
failure of the revolution. Although the Jews comprised 70% 
of the population before World War 1, they had only three 
representatives on the municipal council, while there were 
20 non-Jewish members. 

The Jews were driven out of Brest-Litovsk on August 1, 
1915, by order of the Russian high command. On August 26 
the Austro-German army occupied the city, and many of the 
exiles returned. Shortly afterward, however, they were again 
expelled by the Germans. After the Poles occupied the re- 
gion in 1919, Jewish communal life revived. Although more 
attention was paid to secular aspects, the traditional cultural 
activities continued to flourish. A communal committee was 
organized and other institutions were established. Half of the 
pupils in the general schools (which included a commercial 
school, a real gymnasium, and a secondary school) were Jew- 
ish. In 1921 the Jewish population numbered 15,630 (out of a 
total of 29,460) and in 1931, 21,440. For several years the dep- 
uty-mayor of Brest was a Jew. Prominent in Brest in the late 
19" and early 20" centuries were the philologist and talmud- 
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ist Jacob Nahum *Epstein; Michael *Pukhachewsky, a pioneer 
farmer in Erez Israel; the journalists Abraham *Goldberg and 
Noah Finkelstein; and the author and physician Benjamin 
Szereszewski. 


[Nathan Michael Gelber] 


Holocaust Period and After 

Almost 30,000 Jews lived in Brest in 1941. The Germans first 
took the city on September 15, 1939, looted it, and kidnapped 
Jews for forced labor. Following the Soviet-German agree- 
ment on the division of Poland, however, the city came under 
Soviet rule (September 22, 1939). The Soviet authorities dis- 
banded the communal bodies, repressed independent politi- 
cal activity, and arrested Jewish leaders. Among those exiled 
to the Soviet Union was Israel Tenenbaum, the local “Bund” 
leader. Although the community institutions could no lon- 
ger function, mutual aid was set up and extended to the Jews 
who fled from German-occupied Poland and sought refuge 
in Brest. Immediately following the outbreak of the Soviet- 
German war the Germans reentered Brest. On June 28-29, 
1941, the Germans kidnapped 5,000 Jewish men supposedly 
for forced labor, but the men were taken outside the city lim- 
its and murdered. In the autumn of 1941 the Jews were segre- 
gated into a ghetto, and only a few physicians and their fami- 
lies were allowed to remain on the “Aryan” side. Ways were 
devised to smuggle food into the starving ghetto. A *Judenrat 
was imposed, headed by Zvi Hirsh Rozenberg and his deputy, 
Nahman Landau. Within the ghetto, aid was organized for 
the needy and various workshops were created to provide the 
Jews with “productive” work for the Germans in an attempt to 
prevent their deportation to death camps. At the end of June 
1942 a group of 900 skilled artisans were taken away for forced 
labor in the East. Only 12 of them came back to the ghetto 
several weeks later. In mid-1942 an underground resistance 
movement, led by Arieh Scheinman, came into existence in 
the ghetto and planned an uprising when the Germans came 
to liquidate the ghetto. Its members also raised funds to buy 
arms for fighting groups in the forests. But the Soviet unit that 
made contacts with them turned out to be a gang of robbers 
and many underground fighters were murdered. On October 
15, 1942, the Germans surprised the underground and began 
to liquidate the ghetto, sending the inmates to Brona Gora, 
where they were massacred. Following the Aktion the Ger- 
mans continued a manhunt for those hiding in bunkers. The 
Jews who had managed to flee the Germans joined the par- 
tisan units operating in the forests. A number of Brest’s Jews 
belonged to the “Kotowski” Soviet partisan unit, and Hana 
Ginzberg of Brest was regarded as an outstanding partisan. 
When Brest was liberated in July 1944, there were less than 
ten Jews to be found in the city. After the war a committee set 
up in the US. by former residents of Brest provided aid to the 
approximately 200 survivors of the Holocaust from Brest, dis- 
persed throughout Poland and in displaced persons camps in 
Germany. The Jewish population of the town was estimated at 
2,000 in 1970. It had no synagogue, the last one having been 
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converted into a moviehouse in 1959. Most of the Jews left in 
the 1990s but Jewish life revived with a synagogue, Sunday 
school and kolel in operation. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.L. Feinstein, Ir Tehillah (1886); S. Dubnow, 


Pinkas Vaad ha-Kehillot ha-Rashiyyot bi-Medinat Lita (1925); Halp- 
ern, Pinkas; EG, 2 (1954). 


BRETHOLZ, BERTHOLD (1862-1936), Moravian historian. 
He was baptized when young. Bretholz collaborated in the 
publication of Monumenta Germaniae Historica (1886-92). 
In 1892 he was appointed official historian of Moravia, then 
director of the Bruenn (Brno) municipal archives and the pro- 
vincial archives (1900). Bretholz published numerous works 
on Bohemian and Moravian history. The “Bretholz-theory,’ 
expounded mainly in his four-volume work Geschichte Boeh- 
mens und Maehrens (1921-24), ascribes the descent of the Bo- 
hemian and Moravian Germans to Teutonic tribes who had 
settled the area before the advent of the Czechs and not to 
medieval colonists. The theory became an important argu- 
ment of extremist German nationalists in Czechoslovakia. In 
the last years of his life Bretholz turned to Jewish history; he 
wrote Geschichte der Juden in Maehren im Mittelalter (1934), 
edited Quellen zur Geschichte der Juden in Maehren (1935), 
and contributed to the yearbooks of the Jewish historical 
society in Czechoslovakia. His Geschichte der Stadt Bruenn 
(1911) contains a chapter on the Jewish community in Bru- 
enn (pp. 363-81). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: NDB, 2 (1955), 601-2; B. Bretholz, Bruenn 
(Ger., 1938), 317-21 (full bibliography, 322-6); Steinherz, in: jeay¢, 
9 (1938); 463. 


BRETHREN OF SINCERITY, EPISTLES OF (Arab. Ikhwan 
al-Safa’), series of Arabic treatises ostensibly covering the 
spectrum of philosophic studies: mathematics and logic, the 
natural sciences, metaphysics, and the political and religious 
organization of society including a discussion of the nature 
and organization of the “Sincere Brethren.” The authors of the 
work were a group of people belonging to the class of govern- 
ment secretaries and men of letters in 1oth-century *Baghdad. 
They were connected with the Isma‘lliyya movement which 
opposed the claims of the reigning *Abbasid caliphs. Their 
treatises or epistles no doubt also served to propagate their 
political and religious ideas under the cloak of a philosophic 
encyclopedia. The level of learning set forth in the encyclo- 
pedia is popular and its philosophy is essentially neoplatonic, 
in contradistinction to the purer Aristotelianism preferred by, 
e.g., al-*Farabi. Their writings seem to have influenced a num- 
ber of Jewish philosophers, notably Joseph ibn *Zaddik and 
Solomon ibn *Gabirol as well as Moses *ibn Ezra. Shem Tov 
Ibn *Falaquera translated excerpts from their writings in his 
Sefer ha-Mevakkesh (1778). In Arles (1316) *Kalonymus b. Kal- 
onymus translated a treatise of the Epistles into Hebrew under 
the title Iggeret Ba‘alei Hayyim (“The Epistle of the Animals”). 
It has been printed a number of times and the Hebrew version 
has been translated into Yiddish and Ladino. 
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[Lawrence V. Berman] 


BREUER, ISAAC (1883-1946), theoretician and leader of 
German Orthodoxy; son of Solomon Breuer and grandson of 
Samson Raphael *Hirsch. Born in Papa, Hungary, Breuer was 
brought as a child to Frankfurt, where he studied at his father’s 
yeshiva and became a prominent figure in the local separatist 
Orthodox community (Austrittsgemeinde). He subsequently 
studied law, philosophy, and history at various universities 
and practiced as a lawyer in Frankfurt. He soon took a lead- 
ing part in various communal organizations. He defended the 
secession of the Orthodox from the Jewish community in his 
Preussische Austrittsgesetzgebubg und das Judentum (1913). 
When *Agudat Israel was founded in 1912, Breuer became one 
of its ideologists and most prominent spokesmen, though he 
developed a unique, non-conventional direction within ultra- 
Orthodox thought. He settled in Jerusalem (1936), practicing 
as a lawyer, and devoting himself to organizing Po’alei Agudat 
Israel, of which he became the president. His appeared on be- 
half of the Agudah before the Peel Commission (1937) and the 
Anglo-American Commission (March 1946). Baruch *Kurz- 
weil, his close student and spiritual heir, describes him as a 
charismatic teacher and a bohemian, artistic personality. 

Breuer, an heir to the work of S.R. Hirsch’s doctrine of 
Torah im derekh erez, redirected it with a national focus. In his 
early works -— Messiasspuren (1918), Judenproblem (1922*; also 
in a condensed English edition, 1947), Wegzeichen (a collec- 
tion of articles, 1923; in expanded form in Hebrew, Ziyyunei 
Derekh, 1955) — he developed a notion of the Jewish people’s 
national meta-historical Being as based on the juristic act of 
the covenant and the common duty to fulfill the divine law. 
Breuer’s relationship to Zionism was ambivalent and dialectic. 
On the one hand, he regarded the movement as removing the 
Jewish people from the Torah by secularizing it and by locat- 
ing it within historical temporality. In that respect he believed 
Zionism to be the worst enemy of Judaism. While Reform 
Judaism explicitly attacked the Torah, Zionism falsely pre- 
tended to assure the existence of the Jewish people, detaching 
it from its essential nature. On the other hand, Breuer shared 
the Zionist notion of the centrality of Erez Israel and of the 
ideal of establishing a Jewish national home there, a state that 
should be a “state of Torah.” In a series of works (Das juedische 
Nationalheim (1925; English translation, 1926); Elischa (1928), 
Der neue Kusari (1934), etc.) he developed this notion, view- 
ing the British mandate over Erez Israel and the Balfour dec- 
laration as the hand of divine providence, and called for an 
adjustment of the Hirschian “Torah im derekh erez” doctrine 
as “Torah im derekh Erez Israel? 

After settling in Erez Isrel, Breuer began to write in He- 
brew (Moriyyah, 1944; Nahaliel, 1951), while selected articles 
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appeared posthumously in English (People of the Torah, 1956). 
In the earlier period he had written some — not very success- 
ful - novels (Ein Kampf um Gott, 1920; Falk Nefis Heimkehr, 
1923), also as vehicles for his religious concepts. He defended 
his conception, in the philosophical terms of the 19 century 
that God’s eternal truths were revealed in and to His “Torah 
people” When historical reality forced itself on his thought, 
he met its demand with struggle and reluctance. 

Breuer was also an heir of Hirsch in his religious-philo- 
sophic doctrine, combining a strong attachment to Kant with 
the freedom to move beyond the ontological and epistemo- 
logical sphere of Kant’s “thing-in-itself” (Ding als sich) as the 
object of faith and revelation. In line with Kant he defined ra- 
tional scientific knowledge as limited and bound to its inner 
structures, which revelation overcomes and exceeds. There- 
fore miracles cannot be perceived by regular rational percep- 
tion, bound to the laws of causality; only faith, perceiving the 
world as God’s free creation, can transcend these boundaries 
and accept the idea of miracle. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: | Grunfeld, Three Generations (1958), index; 
S. Ehrmann, in: L. Jung (ed.), Guardians of Our Herritage (1958), 
617-46; M. Morgenstern, From Frankfurt to Jerusalem: Isaac Breuer 
and the History of the Secession in Modern Jewish Orthodoxy (2002); 
R. Horwitz (ed.), Yizhak Breuer - Iyyunim be-Mishnato (1988); A. 
Biemann, “Isaac Breuer - Zionist against His will?” in: Modern Ju- 
daism, 2:2 (2000), 129-46; D.H. Ellenson, “German Jewish Ortho- 
doxy - Tradition in the Context of Culture,” in: J. Wertheimer, The 
Uses of Tradition (1993), 5-22; R. Horwitz, “Exile and Redemption in 
the Thought of Isaac Breuer,” in: Tradition, 26:2 (1992), 77-98; W.S. 
Wurzburger, “Breuer and Kant,’ in: Tradition 26:2 (1992), 71-76; E. 
Schweid, Toledot Filosofyat ha-Dat ha-Yehudit ba-Zeman he-Hadash, 
III, 2 (2005), 146-71; B. Kurzweil, Le-Nokhah ha-Mevukhah ha- 
Ruhanit shel Dorenu (1976), 117-30. 


[Yehoyada Amir (24 ed.)] 


BREUER, JOSEPH (1842-1925), Austrian physician, neuro- 
physiologist, and precursor of psychoanalysis. Born in Vienna, 
he taught at the university there from 1875. From 1890, he spe- 
cialized in diseases of the nervous system. His neurophysio- 
logical research on the effect of the vagus on respiration (1868) 
and the role of the semicircular canals of the ear in the bodily 
equilibrium (1874) is of great significance. In his treatment of 
the case of Anna O., an hysteric, which he communicated to 
Freud, he laid the foundation for the development of Freud’s 
psychoanalytic methods. He and Freud collaborated in writ- 
ing Studien ueber Hysterie (1895) but each later returned to 
his separate field of research. Breuer remained a widely ac- 
knowledged internist and was elected to the Viennese Acad- 
emy of Science. He was active in Jewish community affairs 
all his life. 


BREUER, JOSEPH (1882-1980), Orthodox rabbi; son of 
Solomon Breuer and grandson of Samson Raphael *Hirsch. 
Breuer was born in Papa, Hungary. In 1906, he became a lec- 
turer at the yeshivah founded by his father in Frankfurt on 
the Main and became its head after his father’s death in 1926. 
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Immigrating to the U.S. in 1939 to escape Nazi persecution, he 
became the rabbi of the recently founded K’hal Adath Jeshu- 
run in Washington Heights, N.y., and founder of its Yeshivah 
Rabbi Samson Raphael Hirsch (1944), modeled after the sep- 
aratist Orthodox Jewish community of Frankfurt which had 
been founded by Hirsch. Hirsch’s community had severed all 
institutional ties to the official Frankfurt Jewish community 
because the latter represented both Reform and Orthodox 
Jews, while Hirsch saw all cooperation with Reform as heresy. 
Besides a large synagogue and a school system from nursery 
school to advanced yeshivah, the kehillah which he headed 
had its own kashrut supervision, and a wide array of chari- 
table and religious societies. K hal Adath Jeshurun, colloqui- 
ally known as “Breuer’s,” was the largest and most influential 
of over a dozen synagogues founded by German Jewish refu- 
gees from Hitler who arrived in Washington Heights, on the 
northern end of Manhattan in the late 1930s. The congregants 
at “Breuer’s” were mainly strictly Orthodox German Jews from 
Frankurt, its surrounding rural areas, and other large German 
cities, and their children. 

Regarded as one of the spiritual heirs of Hirsch, his ma- 
ternal grandfather, Rabbi Breuer wrote extensively in German 
and English defending staunch Orthodoxy. Closely affiliated 
with *Agudat Israel, Breuer took a strongly anti-Zionist reli- 
gious stance. Compared to his more yeshivah-oriented col- 
league Shimon Schwab (appointed in 1958), Rabbi Breuer was 
also an advocate of both aspects of his grandfather's philoso- 
phy of “Torah im derekh erez” (the idea that traditional study 
and pursuits should be integrated with worldly culture). He 
continued to favor a degree of openness to general culture and 
higher education even as the congregation moved further to 
the right. Breuer also emphasized the importance of the syn- 
agogue’s decorous atmosphere and men’s choir. Although he 
retired from official duties in 1967, he continued to be a moral 
influence and a beloved figure within his community until his 
death at the age of 98. 

Breuer published biblical translations and commentaries 
on Jeremiah (1914) and Ezekiel (1921), introductions to S.R. 
Hirsch’s Commentary on the Torah (Ger. 2 vols, 1926; Eng. 2 
vols, 1948), translations of and commentaries (with text) on 
the piyyutim for Rosh ha-Shanah and the Day of Atonement 
and also wrote Jewish Marriage (Ger. 1923; Eng. 1956). A Jubi- 
lee Volume was published in his honor on the occasion of his 
80' birthday (Ateret Zevi, Eng. and Heb., 1962, with a bibli- 
ography of his writings). 


[Isaac B. Gottlieb / Steven Lowenstein (2"4 ed.)] 


BREUER, MARCEL (1902-1981), architecture and furniture 
designer. Breuer was born in Pécs, a city in southwest Hun- 
gary. In 1920, after high school, he won a scholarship to the 
Vienna Academy of Fine Art. Disliking the Academy, he went 
to work for an architect and then applied to the Bauhaus, a 
school of applied design in Weimar, Germany. At the Bau- 
haus, he joined the newly formed furniture workshop. By 1923 
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he qualified as a journeyman. He became a protégé of Walter 
Gropius, director of the school. Even so, Breuer became impa- 
tient and left for Paris in 1924 to work for an architect. Again 
disappointed with his career, when Gropius invited him back 
to the Bauhaus to run the furniture workshop, he accepted. In 
1926, Breuer designed his tubular steel chair. Unusually light 
and easy to assemble from ready-made steel tubes, the result of 
his years of experiment, the chair became famous. It was later 
renamed the “Wassily” after Wassily Kandinsky. Breuer taught 
at the Bauhaus in Dessau until 1928 when he followed Gropius 
to Berlin, where he set up as an architect but was barred from 
practice because of lack of experience. After working in Buda- 
pest and Switzerland he joined Gropius in London and then 
in 1937 followed him to the United States, where they both 
became professors at Harvard University. With much enthu- 
siasm, Breuer taught the principles of the International Style 
(form follows function) to students such as Philip Johnson and 
Paul Rudolf, who later became important architects. Breuer 
and Gropius each built their own homes: two story boxlike 
structures of glass, wood, and stone rubble. Commissions fol- 
lowed. In 1946 Breuer left Harvard to open an architectural of- 
fice in New York in partnership with industrial designer Eliot 
Noyes. The Geller House on Long Island, completed in 1946, 
was hailed as the “house of the future.” This house of glass, 
wood, and stone became the paradigm for enlightened house 
design in mid-century with its careful attention to each func- 
tion of the dwelling. His favorite house plan was an H-plan 
or a T-plan, designs he used for the many homes he built on 
the East Coast of the U.S. In 1949 Breuer built and furnished 
a model home for the Museum of Modern Art and in 1953 he 
won, together with Pier Luigi Nervi, the competition to de- 
sign the headquarters of UNESCo in Paris. Also in 1953, Breuer 
designed the Bijenkorff Department store in Rotterdam. For 
his large buildings, Breuer shifted to massive concrete block 
shapes. His major legacy is the 1963 Whitney Museum of Art 
in New York City. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Marcel Breuer:Architect (2001); B. 
Gatje, Marcel Breuer (2000). WEBSITE: www.designmuseum.org/ 
designerex/marcel-breuer.htm. 


[Betty R. Rubenstein (2"4 ed.)] 


BREUER, MORDECHAI (1921- ), religious Bible scholar. 
Breuer was born in Karlsruhe, Germany. His father, Sam- 
son Breuer, was a mathematician, and his uncle, Rabbi Isaac 
Breuer, was an Orthodox Jewish thinker who carried on the 
work of Samson Raphael *Hirsch. Mordechai is Hirsch’s great- 
grandson. At the age of 13, Breuer came to Israel with his fam- 
ily. He studied in the Horev yeshivah high school in Jerusalem, 
then Yeshivat Kol Torah, and finally in Yeshivat Hevron. In 
1947 he taught Talmud in the *Bnei Akiva yeshivah in Kefar 
ha-Roeh. He was a Bnei Akiva emissary to the detention 
camps in Cyprus. During the War of Independence, Breuer 
was the counselor of the Bnei Akiva group that assisted in 
defending Jerusalem. From 1949 through 1965, he taught Tal- 
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mud at Yeshivat ha-Darom in Rehovot. Afterwards, he was a 
Ministry of Education national supervisor for Talmud study 
for two years. From 1967 to 1982, he taught Bible at Mikhle- 
let Yerushalayim le-Vanot and from 1969 he taught Bible at 
Yeshivat Har Ezyon and at other institutions. In 1999, he re- 
ceived the Israel Prize for Torah literature. He was awarded 
an honorary doctorate by the Hebrew University. His son, 
YOHANAN, became head of the Hebrew Language Depart- 
ment at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. 

Breuer’s major contribution to Jewish studies is in two 
fields. The first is in the determination of the exact text of the 
Hebrew Bible. In the 1970s and 1980s Mossad ha-Rav Kook 
published a Tanakh edited by Breuer based on early printed 
editions along with manuscript editions. Subsequently, when 
the Aleppo Codex became available, Breuer gained expertise 
in that valuable manuscript, first using it to publish a cor- 
rected Tanakh in 1998 and then again in 2001, in a format 
that mirrors the Aleppo Codex. This edition was adopted 
by the Hebrew University and is called Keter Yerushalayim: 
Tanakh ha-Universitah ha-Ivrit bi- Yerushalayim. Breuer has 
written numerous articles regarding the Aleppo Codex and 
his work in determining the correct text of the Bible. This 
edition was accompanied by Breuer’s Nusah ha-Mikra be- 
Kheter Yerushalayim: Mekorotav be-Mesorah u-ve-Khitvei 
ha-Yad (2003). Despite his lack of academic training, his 
work on the Aleppo Codex has been widely accepted in the 
academic world. 

Breuer’s second contribution is also in the field of bibli- 
cal studies, particularly in the area of biblical interpretation. 
In keeping with his Hirschian heritage of meeting the chal- 
lenges presented by the “scientific” and academic study of Ju- 
daism, Breuer has developed a new approach to Bible study 
called “multiple perspectives.’ In essence, Breuer accepts the 
questions posed by biblical criticism but gives a totally differ- 
ent set of answers. As a devout Jew, Breuer accepts the divine 
authorship of the Bible, especially the Pentateuch. However, 
he acknowledges that the Pentateuch text seems to be writ- 
ten in different styles, which the biblical critics attribute to 
different authors and different historical periods. Breuer re- 
jects the multiple authorship hypothesis and maintains in- 
stead that God, Himself, wrote the Pentateuch using the dif- 
ferent styles and then combined them into the text we know 
as the Five Books of Moses. In a number of works, particu- 
larly Pirkei Moadot (2 vols., 1986) and Pirkei Bereishit (2 vols., 
1999), he attempts to explain why God constructed the text in 
this manner. Aside from a small cadre of his students, Breuer’s 
system of “multiple perspectives” has not been adopted by 
religious teachers. 

In addition, Breuer translated Hirsch’s commentary on 
the Pentateuch and Haftorahs from German into Hebrew 
(1967-88). Other works include a Passover Haggadah with 
Hirsch’s commentary (Heb., 1961) and Taamei ha-Mikra be-21 
Sefarim u-ve-Sifrei Emet (Iyyov, Mishlei, Tehillim) (1982). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sefer ha-Yovel le-Rav Mordechai Breuer 
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(1992); Y. Ofer (ed.), Shitat ha-Behinot shel ha- Rav Mordechai Breuer: 
Kovez Maamarim u-Teguvot (2005); M.J. Bernstein, in: The Torah u- 
Madda Journal, 3 (1991-92), 23-24; S. Carmy, in: Modern Scholar- 
ship in the Study of Torah: Contributions and Limitations (1991); M. 
Ekstein, in: Tradition, 33:3 (1999), 6-23; M. Lichtenstein, in: Daf Kes- 
her le-Talmidei Yeshivat Har Ezyon, no. 851 (2003); Y. Bin-Nun, in: 
ibid. no. 863 (2003); M. Breuer, in: ibid, no. 864 (2003); C. Navon at: 
http://vbm-torah.org/archive/bereishit/osbereishit.htm. 


[David Derovan (24 ed.)] 


BREUER, RAPHAEL (1881-1932), district rabbi at Aschaffen- 
burg, Bavaria; son of Solomon *Breuer. His candidacy for the 
succession to his father’s office led to a bitter struggle in the 
Frankfurt congregation in which the majority, the Israelische 
Religionsgesellschaft (under Jacob *Rosenheim’s leadership), 
opposed the narrow Orthodoxy with which the name of 
Breuer had become associated. Raphael Breuer’s published 
works include translations and commentaries (in German) 
on the Five Scrolls (1908-12; 1924”); on the Former Prophets 
(2 vols., 1915-22); and on Ezra and Nehemiah (2 vols., 1933-38). 
The literalist interpretation of his commentary on the Song of 
Songs (1912) caused some scandal among the Orthodox; in the 
second edition (1923), he gave a more traditional rendering. 
An appreciation of the ideas of his grandfather S.R. *Hirsch 
was contained in Breuer’s Unter seinem Banner (1908). His 
strong anti-Zionist views were aired in Nationaljudenthum 
ein Wahnjudenthum (1903) and other polemics. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Schwab, Chachme Ashkenaz (Eng., 1964), 
36. 


BREUER, SOLOMON (1850-1926), rabbi and author, leader 
of German Orthodoxy (Trennungsorthodoxie). After study- 
ing at the Pressburg yeshivah under A.S.B. Schreiber and at 
German universities, Breuer officiated as rabbi in Papa, Hun- 
gary. He married the youngest daughter of Samson Raphael 
*Hirsch, and in 1888 he succeeded his father-in-law, in Frank- 
furt. A firm advocate of strict Orthodoxy, Breuer founded the 
Association of Orthodox Rabbis in Germany, excluding from 
it Orthodox rabbis who cooperated in communal work with 
Reform Jews. He was president of the Freie Vereinigung (“Free 
Union”) for the advancement of Orthodoxy and cofounder 
of the Agudat Israel movement, barring members of mixed 
Reform-Orthodox communities from the leadership of this 
movement. In 1890 he founded a yeshivah and directed it for 
36 years. In conjunction with Phinehas (Pinchas) *Kohn he 
published the periodical Juedische Monatshefte (Hebrew sub- 
title, Doresh Tov le-Ammo) from 1913 to 1920. His writings 
include Hokhmah im Nahalah (4 vols., 1930-35), sermons, 
and Divrei Shelomo (1948), interpretations of halakhah and 
aggadah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Breuer, Divrei Shelomo (1948), introd.; H. 
Schwab, History of Orthodox Jewry in Germany (1950), index; idem, 
Chachme Ashkenaz (Eng., 1964), 35; I. Grunfeld, Three Generations 
(1958), index. 

[Moshe Nahum Zobel] 
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BREVAL, LUCIENNE 


BREVAL, LUCIENNE (née Berthe Schilling, 1869-1935), 
French soprano singer. Breval was born in Maennedorf (Swit- 
zerland) and studied at the conservatories of Geneva and 
Paris, where in 1892 she made her opera debut (as Selika in 
*Meyerbeer’s LAfricaine), and where she remained a star for 
nearly 30 years, excelling in Wagner roles. She sang the title 
role in the first performances of Faure’s Pénélope (Monte Carlo, 
1913) and appeared at the Metropolitan (first New York per- 
formance of Reyer’s Salammb6, 1901) and at Covent Garden. 
An artist of noble voice and grand, elevated style, she was the 
leading French soprano of her day. 

[Max Loppert (24 ed.)] 


BREYER, JULIUS (gyula) (1893-1921), Hungarian chess 
master. Breyer won an important Berlin tournament (1920) 
and broke the then-existing record of 25 games for blindfold 
play. He was a theorist of “Hyper-Modern” school and es- 
tablished several variations which retain great strategic im- 
portance. 


BREYER, STEPHEN GERALD (1938- _), law professor, Sen- 
ate staff counsel, federal appellate judge, and seventh Jewish 
appointee to the Supreme Court of the United States. Breyer 
was born in San Francisco, California, to a middle-class Jewish 
family. His father was a lawyer for the city school system. He 
excelled at San Francisco's “magnet” public high school and at 
Stanford University, where he graduated with highest honors 
in 1959. Breyer won a Marshall Scholarship to attend Oxford 
University, where he received a B.A. with first-class honors in 
1961 and developed an interest in economics. 

At Harvard Law School Breyer was selected articles edi- 
tor of the Harvard Law Review. Following his graduation 
magna cum laude in 1964, he served as one of two law clerks 
to Supreme Court Justice Arthur J. *Goldberg in 1964-65. He 
then worked at the Department of Justice for two years as a 
special assistant to the assistant attorney general of the An- 
titrust Division, former Harvard Law Professor Donald F. 
Turner. In 1967 he married Joanna Freda Hare, the daughter 
of Lord John Blakenham, who was a wealthy leader of Britain’s 
Conservative Party. 

Breyer began a teaching career at Harvard Law School 
in the fall of 1967, specializing in administrative and antitrust 
law. When Harvard Law Professor Archibald Cox became the 
Watergate Special Prosecutor in 1973, Breyer served briefly 
as an assistant to Cox. He became the staff director for the 
Senate’s investigation of the Civil Aeronautics Board in 1974 
and participated, after his return to full-time teaching at the 
Harvard Law School and at the Kennedy School of Govern- 
ment, in the hearings and legislation that led to the 1978 de- 
regulation of the airline industry. In 1979 Breyer became chief 
counsel of the Senate Judiciary Committee under Massachu- 
setts’ Democratic Senator Edward M. Kennedy. Breyer’s in- 
terpersonal skills as well as his keen intellect and even-hand- 
edness won him admirers among the Republican members of 
the Judiciary Committee. In the waning days of the Demo- 
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cratic Carter administration - after Ronald Reagan had been 
elected president - Breyer was nominated and confirmed with 
Republican support for a seat on the United States Court of 
Appeals for the First Circuit as the last judicial appointee of 
Jimmy *Carter. 

The First Circuit is the smallest federal court of appeals, 
and Breyer advanced to becoming chief judge in 1990. In 
1985 he became a member of the United States Sentencing 
Commission and was a principal architect of the Sentencing 
Guidelines, which became the mandatory standard for fed- 
eral criminal sentences in October 1987. Years later, in Janu- 
ary 2005, a five-member Supreme Court majority held that 
the Guidelines were unconstitutional to the extent that they 
prescribed any increased sentence resting on factual findings 
not made by a jury. Breyer salvaged the Guidelines’ applica- 
bility to future cases with a creative opinion for the four dis- 
senting Justices, who were joined, in this aspect of the ruling, 
by Justice Ruth *Ginsburg, who had concurred in the finding 
of unconstitutionality. Breyer’s opinion for five Justices in- 
validated the mandatory nature of the Guidelines and made 
them advisory only. During his tenure as chief judge of the 
First Circuit, Breyer also oversaw, in detail, the construction 
of a modernistic federal courthouse in downtown Boston 
overlooking the harbor. 

When the Democratic Party retook the White House 
with the election of President Bill Clinton, Breyer’s name was 
frequently mentioned as a likely Supreme Court nominee. He 
was interviewed by President Clinton for the first such vacancy 
in 1993 and was nominated as the second Clinton appoint- 
ment (both of whom are Jewish) in May 1994 for the seat va- 
cated by Justice Harry A. Blackmun. Blackmun, who was not 
Jewish, had been named by President Richard Nixon to the 
“Jewish seat” that had been occupied successively by Justices 
Benjamin Cardozo, Felix Frankfurter, Arthur Goldberg, and 
Abe Fortas. Breyer was easily confirmed by an 87-9 vote and 
took his Supreme Court seat on August 3, 1994. The Court that 
he joined remained the same (with Breyer as the most junior 
justice) for more than a decade. 

Breyer is viewed as a liberal centrist member of the Su- 
preme Court. He concurs most frequently with Justice Gins- 
burg and disagrees most often with Justice Clarence Thomas. 
He occasionally joins the Court’s three most conservative Jus- 
tices - William Rehnquist, Antonin Scalia, and Thomas - and 
if either Justice Kennedy or Justice O'Connor agrees with the 
three conservatives, Breyer’s is often the fifth vote to create a 
majority. His votes in business and criminal cases are con- 
servative, but he joins the liberals in authorizing a broad role 
for federal, as opposed to state, regulation. On church-state 
issues, Breyer’s vote is unpredictable. Although he opposed 
overruling a leading precedent that had prohibited state-fi- 
nanced teachers of handicapped students from teaching on re- 
ligious-school premises and also opposed government tuition 
vouchers that could be used in parochial schools, he joined a 
Supreme Court majority that permitted the loan of publicly 
financed computer equipment to religious schools. 
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Breyer is an active questioner at Supreme Court argu- 
ment sessions, although he frequently withholds his questions 
until late in the argument. His questions are lengthy and intri- 
cate, appearing to summarize an advocates point but testing 
its logical and practical reach. His opinions are carefully bal- 
anced and tend to be scholarly rather than polemic. 

In public speeches to Jewish audiences, Breyer often re- 
fers to his grandfather, who immigrated to St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, from Poland. Breyer delivered an address at the Capital 
Rotunda marking Yom Hashoah 1996, and spoke stirringly of 
the historic significance of the *Nuremberg trial half a century 
earlier and the participation as prosecutor of then Supreme 
Court Justice Robert Jackson. Under the influence of Justices 
Breyer and Ginsburg, the Supreme Court for the first time in 
its history took an official holiday for Yom Kippur on October 
6, 2003, delaying the formal opening of the Court from that 
date, which was the first Monday in October. 


[Nathan Lewin (2"4 ed.)] 


BREZNICE (Cz. Breznice; Ger. Bresnitz-Lokschan), town 
in Bohemia, Czech Republic. Jews settled there in 1592. The 
Jewish quarter, with a synagogue and cemetery established 
about 1720, was in the suburb of LokSany. The synagogue 
was destroyed by fire in 1821 but subsequently rebuilt. The 
two “primators” of Bohemian Jewry, Wolf and Joachim *Pop- 
per, originated from Breznice. Its rabbis included Isaac Spitz, 
son-in-law of Eleazar *Fleckeles and author of a volume of 
poems, Matamei Yizhak (Prague, 1843). In 1897 the commu- 
nity adopted Czech as the official language, closing down its 
German-language school in 1901. The community numbered 
17 families in 1649. In 1731, 22 Jewish houses were recorded. 
There were 30 Jewish families in 1840, 118 Jewish persons in 
1900, and 30 in 1930. Those remaining on the outbreak of 
World War 11 were deported to death camps in 1942. The old 
Jewish quarter, called LokSany, still exists, offering an example 
of ghetto town planning. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Krauss, Joachim Edler von Popper (1926), 
1-14; J. Polak-Rokycana, in: H. Gold (ed.), Juden und Judengemein- 
den Boehmens (1934), 63-69; idem, in: Ceskozidovsky kalenda, 42 
(1922/23), 114-273 45 (1925/26), 97-106. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. 
Fiedler, Jewish Sights of Bohemia and Moravia (1991). 


[Oskar K. Rabinowicz] 


BRIBERY, making a gift to a person in authority, especially 
a judge. The injunction not to take bribes is several times re- 
peated in the Bible, twice with the reason given that “bribes 
blind the clear-sighted and upset the pleas of the just” (Ex. 
23:8; Deut. 16:19). This was later interpreted to mean not only 
that a corrupt judge tends to identify the interests of the do- 
nor with his own and is thus blind to the rights of the other 
party (Ket. 105b, Shab. 119a), but also that such a judge would 
not grow old without becoming physically blind (Pe’ah 8:9). 
The warning is also sounded that the taking of bribes might 
lead to the shedding of innocent blood (Deut. 27:25). God 
is praised as being unreceptive to bribes (Deut. 10:17, et al.), 
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and as human judges are generally exhorted to imitate divine 
qualities (Shab. 133b; Mekh, Shirah 3) so they are urged to be 
impartial, and not susceptible to bribes (11 Chron. 19:7), and 
reminded that judicial services should be given free (Bek. 29a). 
There is no penalty and no non-penal sanction prescribed in 
the Bible for taking bribes. The donor of bribes is blamed as 
a tempter or accomplice of the taker (Maim. Yad, Sanhedrin 
23:2; Sh. Ar., HM 9:1), transgressing the injunction “you shall 
not place a stumbling block before the blind” (Lev. 19:14). 
Bribery seems to have been rather widespread (cf. 1 Sam. 8:3), 
or else the prophets would hardly have denounced it so ve- 
hemently (Isa. 1:23; 5:23; 33:15; Ezek. 22:12; Amos 5:12; Micah 
7:3), but it was in the nature of unethical misconduct rather 
than of a criminal offense. 

Under talmudic law, where no penalty was prescribed in 
the Bible for the violation of a negative injunction, the trans- 
gressor was liable to be flogged (Mak. 16a; Tosef., Mak. 5:16; see 
Minhat Bikkurim for reading). In the case of bribery this pro- 
vision was largely academic, as the requisite witnesses would 
not normally be available - the act being always committed 
in secret (cf. Ibn Ezra to Deut. 27:14). The rule was therefore 
evolved that taking a bribe invalidates the judge's decision, and 
this was extended even to the taking of fees (Bek. 4:6). The in- 
validation of the proceeding was regarded as a quasi-penalty 
(kenas) imposed on the judge for taking bribes or fees (Tos. to 
Kid. 58b top; Sma, HM 9:5), and it may have counted toward 
the judge’s liability to pay damages where a party had already 
acted on his judgment. The prohibition against a judge taking 
fees was mitigated by a renowned jurist, Karna, who allowed 
both parties to reimburse him in equal shares for the loss he 
had actually suffered by sitting in court instead of earning his 
wages as a winetaster (Ket. 105a). This precedent was not ap- 
plied to a judge who took a fee for the loss of his time without 
proving actual loss of money: while his decisions remained 
unaffected he was called “ugly” (ibid.). Other talmudic jurists 
carried the rule against bribery to extremes by refusing to sit in 
judgment over any person who had shown them the slightest 
courtesy, such as helping them to alight from a boat (ibid.). 

Originally, judges were remunerated from Temple reve- 
nues (ibid.), which furnished the legal basis for their remuner- 
ation, in later periods, from communal funds. As all members 
were required to contribute to the communal funds, so were 
litigants later - as today in the rabbinical courts in Israel — re- 
quired to pay court fees, not to any particular judge but into 
a general fund out of which all court expenses were defrayed. 
There are, nevertheless, occasional instances of judges de- 
manding exorbitant fees for their services (e.g., the incident 
reported by Obadiah of Bertinoro to Bek. 4:6). 

Bribing non-Jewish rulers, officials, and judges was re- 
garded as legitimate at all times. In view of their bias against 
Jews it is not difficult to understand such an attitude. Not only 
was it quite usual to bribe kings (1 Kings 15:19; 11 Kings 16:8; 
Ber. 28b; et al.), but expenses involved in bribing judges and 
sheriffs were often expressly included in the expenses recov- 
erable from debtors (cf. Gulak, Ozar, 237, no. 249). 
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BRIBERY 


In the State of Israel the taker and the donor of bribes are 
equally punishable. Demanding a bribe is tantamount to tak- 
ing it, and offering or promising one to giving it. Even the in- 
termediary between the donor and the taker (or the intended 
taker) bears the same criminal responsibility. No extraneous 
evidence being normally available, the taker is a competent 
witness against the donor, and vice versa, and though they are 
accomplices their evidence need not be corroborated (Penal 
Law Amendment (Bribery) Law, 5712-1952). 


[Haim Hermann Cohn] 


In the Penal Law Amendment (Bribery) Law, 5712-1952, 
later incorporated in the Penal Law 5737 - 1977 ($290-297), an 
entire area of Israeli Criminal Law was constituted on the basis 
of the principles and sources of Jewish Law. The explanatory 
note to the draft proposal emphasized that “the proposal fol- 
lows in the path of Jewish Law, which equates giving a bribe 
with partiality” The Law includes a number of distinctive el- 
ements based on Jewish Law: the imposition of criminal li- 
ability on both the giver and the recipient of the bribe, and 
the immateriality of whether the bribery caused an injustice 
or not: “Thou shall not take bribes.” 

“It is obviously forbidden when the intention is to pervert 
justice, but even if the intention is to acquit the innocent and 
convict the guilty it is still forbidden” - Maim., mt, Hilkhot 
Sanhedrin 23:1, in accordance with Sifrei Devarim $144) 

On the other hand, Israeli law differs fundamentally from 
the position adopted in Jewish Law on two counts, also men- 
tioned in the draft proposal. It does not obligate the recipient 
of a bribe to return it to the person who gave it, as opposed 
to the requirement to do so in Jewish Law (mr, Yad, ibid.). 
It also contains a provision allowing the court to confiscate 
the sum of the bribe, in the form ofa fine. Interestingly, not a 
single MK challenged this departure from Jewish Law, in con- 
trast to the staunch opposition to any deviation from Jewish 
Law expressed by mks (from religious parties) in other cases. 
It may be that they agreed to this particular deviation because 
the provisions of Jewish Law requiring the return of the bribe 
to the briber contradict currently prevailing social and moral 
sentiments, a point made in the draft proposal. Another pos- 
sible explanation is that the obligation of restitution is in fact 
a religious obligation, in the framework of the briber’s repen- 
tance, between himself and his Creator (and not an act of 
monetary restitution in the usual sense). 

In the decisions of the Israel Supreme Court, as well as 
in halakhic discourse, it was emphasized that in Jewish Law 
the offense involved in bribery is not restricted to the relations 
between the litigant and a person fulfilling a judicial role, as 
indicated in the biblical sources cited above, and as discussed 
and decided in practice in the Talmud and the halakhic liter- 
ature mentioned above. It applies to any person discharging 
a public function who is in a position to adopt decisions that 
may either benefit or harm the briber. In this context the com- 
ments of Rabbi J.M. *Epstein, in his book Arukh ha-Shulhan 
(HM 9.1), were cited: “And not only the judge is enjoined from 
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receiving bribery, but all officials and persons involved in pub- 
lic matters, even though their decisions do not have the sta- 
tus of the law of the Torah, are forbidden to be biased in any 
matter as a result of friendship or hostility, and all the more 
so by the taking of bribery:” 

These remarks were cited by the court (Justice Elon) in 
State of Israel v. Darwish (Cr.A. 121/88), 45 (2) 663). The case 
concerned the State's appeal against the acquittal of Jerusalem 
Municipality employees who had accepted benefits from a 
tour company in return for their recommendation to all of 
the Municipality's employees to avail themselves of the tour 
company’s services: 


In concluding this matter I would add that the laws of bribery 
were discussed extensively in Jewish Law ... The issues raised 
in our case can be illuminated and reinforced by the principles 
of Jewish Law on this issue, although this is not the forum for 
their explication. But it should be mentioned that while the 
principles governing the offense of the Jewish sources were set 
forth primarily with respect to people discharging judicial roles 
(see Deut. 16:18-19, 25; Micah 2:11, and other biblical sources, 
and even in Maimonides, Hil. Sanhedrin 23; Tur and Shulhan 
Arukh (uM 9), where the rules of bribery appear in relation to 
judges), the prohibition was also applied to “all those engaged 
in public affairs,” and was not restricted to judicial or quasi-ju- 
dicial frameworks ...[In this context, mention was generally 
made of the aforementioned comments of Arukh ha-Shulhan - 
ME.] Those dealing in public affairs should “devote themselves 
conscientiously to the needs of the community” (Tanya Rab- 
bati, Hilkhot Shabbat, 16. Sabbath Morning Service). This is es- 
pecially applicable to those serving the needs of the public in 
Jerusalem, where the high-minded people were meticulous in 
their habits and their conduct (see Sanh. 23a and other sources). 
(ibid., 689-90). 


Another kind of bribery dealt with in case law of the Israel 
Supreme Court and in halakhic literature over the last few 
years is election bribery (Cr.A. 71/83 Flatto Sharon v. State of 
Israel, 38 (2) PD 757). In this case the Court heard the appeal 
of a candidate for the Knesset who was convicted for having 
promised payment to those who would vote for him. In its 
ruling the Court (Justice D. Levin) ruled that certain halakhic 
authorities regarded election bribery as bribery for all intents 
and purposes, citing the responsum of Hatam Sofer: 


This was the ruling and the view of our Sages regarding brib- 
ery in general, and similarly with respect to what we refer to as 
an election bribe. R. Moses Sofer (Hatam Sofer), a prominent 
Hungarian rabbi during the last part of the eighteenth century 
and the first part of the nineteenth century, ruled already in his 
day that, where there were competent witnesses who testified 
that, during the elections for community rabbi, some members 
of the electoral body received bribes, it would invalidate the ap- 
pointment of the rabbi, and necessitate new elections. He fur- 
ther added that: “if there are witnesses that the rabbi himself 
offered a bribe, then he is absolutely disqualified from being a 
rabbi until he repents.” As for the recipients of bribery, the view 
was expressed that they might be disqualified for any public of- 
fice, but in any event were no longer permitted to participate in 
the new elections for the appointment of the communal rabbi, 
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even if they had returned the bribe they received, had repented, 
and had undertaken by oath never to repeat such actions. The 
reason given was “for they already have an affinity for him and 
they will always remain biased ...” (Resp. Hatam Sofer; pt. 5, HM 
160; cf. Resp. Minhat Eliezer, pt. 1:6) (p. 773 of judgment). 


The Hatam Sofer’s responsum, coupled with others, also 
served the Supreme Court in an additional ruling (Lca 83/94 
Hisrallah v. Election Clerk, 49 (3) PD 793, Justice Goldberg), 
which ruled that election bribery constitutes grounds for their 
nullification. 

In another judgment the Supreme Court emphasized that 
the prohibition on bribery in Jewish Law applies not only to 
money but also to a bribe by way of “words” (i.e., action): “If 
the recipient mistakenly thought that the prohibition on brib- 
ery only applied to a monetary bribe, the Sages corrected him; 
for the taint of bribery and its impropriety apply not only to 
a monetary gift, but also to any matter liable to produce the 
negative result, in accordance with the Sages’ teaching, ‘And 
thou shalt take no gift’ - there was no need to speak of [the 
prohibition of] a gift of money, but even a bribe of words is 
also forbidden, for Scripture does not write, ‘And thou shalt 
take no gain’ [but rather ‘thou shalt take no gift’ - in other 
words, it is not necessarily pecuniary - ME]” (Cr.A. 355/88 Levi 
v. State of Israel, 43 (3) 221, 229 per Justice Levin). 

[Menachem Elon (2"4 ed.)] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: ET, 1 (1951) 266; 3 (1951), 173ff. ADD. BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY: M. Elon, ILR, 4 (1969), 99ff.; idem, Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri 
(1988), 3:1376-77; idem, Jewish Law (1994), 4, 1640-42; A.Z. Shein- 
feld, “Netinat Shohad le-Oved Zibbur,” in Tehumin, 5 (1984), 332; E. 
Shohetman, Maaseh ha-Ba ba-Averah (1981), 231. 


BRICE (Borach), FANNY (1891-1951), U.S. actress and singer. 
Born in New York, Brice made her first appearance at the age 
of 14, eventually becoming a leading comedienne of stage, 
screen, and radio. She had a gift for mime and satire, and was 
noted for songs with a Brooklyn accent. 

Brice was the third child of relatively well-to-do saloon 
owners of Hungarian descent. Her first amateur appearance 
was ina talent contest at Keeney’s vaudeville theatre in Brook- 
lyn, where she won first prize. 

In 1910 Florenz Ziegfeld heard her singing in a burlesque 
house and made her a headliner in his Follies of that year. From 
then on, she appeared in almost every annual production of 
the Ziegfeld Follies until 1924. In 1910 she was asked to appear 
at the College Girls, a major New York theater, and perform 
in a benefit. Needing some original material to sing, she went 
straight to her long-time friend Irving Berlin. He wrote sev- 
eral special numbers for her, including “Sadie Salome, Go 
Home?’ When he played it for her, he insisted that a Yiddish 
accent was needed to render it. Although Brice did not know 
any Yiddish, it soon became her trademark dialect. But Brice 
attained real stardom with the song “My Man.” Already fa- 
mous as a comedian, she introduced the poignant ballad in 
the 1921 edition of the Follies. On a trip to Paris, Ziegfeld had 
bought the rights to a heartbreaking chanson called “Mon 
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Homme?” and had English lyrics written for it. Brice wanted 
to play it for comic effect, but Ziegfeld knew that she had the 
pathos to sing it from the heart. The song became her cachet. 
Other songs identified with Brice were “Second Hand Rose,” 
“I Should Worry,’ and “Rose of Washington Square.” 

Belascos Broadways production Fanny (1926), starring 
Brice, marked another high point of her career. 

And, in Billy Rose’s Broadway musical revue Crazy Quilt 
(1931), she introduced the character of Baby Snooks, a mischie- 
vous toddler she had first played in vaudeville. That character 
later became a Follies favorite. From the late 1930s until her 
death, she had her own radio show, featuring her as the bratty 
baby. Brice also appeared in several motion pictures: My Man 
(1928), Night Club (1929), Be Yourself! (1930), The Man from 
Blankley’s (1930), The Great Ziegfeld (1936), Everybody Sing 
(1938), and Ziegfeld Follies (1946). 

Brice first met the notorious Julius (Nick) Arnstein in 
Baltimore while on tour in the Shubert Brothers’ 1912 revue 
Whirl of Society. At the time, he was betting on horses under 
the name Nick Arnold, one of his many aliases to cover his 
criminal record of international swindling. They married in 
1919, after waiting seven years for his divorce to come through. 
Shortly after they met, he went to jail for wiretapping, and 
Brice visited him every week in Sing Sing prison. In 1920 he 
and several other hoodlums stole $5 million worth of Wall 
Street securities. After remaining in hiding for four months, 
he surrendered to the authorities but fought the charges in 
court for four years. Ultimately, a federal court sent him to 
Leavenworth prison for 14 months. Upon his release in 1927 
Arnstein ran off, abandoning Brice and their two children 
and leaving her no recourse but to divorce him. In 1929 she 
married Broadway producer/lyricist Billy Rose; the marriage 
ended in divorce in 1938. 

Brice’s fame has lived on for decades through the Broad- 
way musical Funny Girl (1966) and the films Funny Girl (1968) 
and Funny Lady (1975), loosely based on her life. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Katkov, The Fabulous Fanny (1953); B.G. 
Grossman, Funny Woman: The Life and Times of Fanny Brice (1991); 
H. Goldman, Fanny Brice: The Original Funny Girl (1992) 


[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


BRICEVA, Jewish agricultural settlement in Bessarabia, 
Ukraine; in Romania 1918-40 and 1941-44. Briceva was 
founded in 1838 on an area of 308 hectares (approx. 760 acres) 
acquired by colonists originating from Podolia. In 1899 there 
were 301 Jewish families (1,510 persons), of whom 83 owned 
their holdings (averaging approx. 9% acres per family), pos- 
sessing 1,244 sheep and goats. Because of the scarcity of farm 
equipment, plowing was hired out. As a result of the Roma- 
nian agrarian reform of 1922, 72 Briceva farmers received 216 
hectares (approx. 533 acres) from the state. In 1924, 176 Jew- 
ish families were engaged in agriculture on an area of 1,134 
hectares (approx. 2,800 acres, of which 1,605 acres were lease- 
held); in 1930 the Jewish population numbered 2,431 (88.9% 
of the total). A Jewish elementary school and a Hebrew in- 
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BRICHANY 


termediate school operated in Briceva. In the face of antise- 
mitic outburts in the 1930s, a Jewish self-defense group was 


organized. 
[Eliyahu Feldman] 


Holocaust Period 
The settlement’s proximity to the Dniester River enabled 
many Jews of Briceva to escape to the U.S.S.R. before the ar- 
rival of the Romanian and German troops in July 1941. Those 
who stayed, as well as those caught in flight, were robbed; the 
women were raped by Romanian soldiers. Later they were de- 
ported to *Transnistria, where most of them met their death. 
After the war, a few dozen families, the surviving remnant of 
the community, returned to Briceva, finding their homes oc- 
cupied by non-Jews. None remained there. 

[Jean Ancel] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yakir, in: Eynikeyt (Sept. 10, 1946). 


BRICHANY (Rom. Briceni), town in Bessarabia, Moldova. 
Jews first settled there in 1760. There were 137 Jewish families 
living in the town in 1817; another 47 had previously left the 
settlement when it was partly destroyed by fire. The commu- 
nity increased in the first half of the 19" century, and by the 
middle of the 19** century it was among the largest in the re- 
gion. In 1897 there were 7,184 Jews in Brichany (96.5% of the 
total population), served by seven synagogues and a Jewish 
state school, opened in 1847. A branch of Hovevei Zion was 
active there. In February 1917 and particularly in 1918 Roma- 
nian soldiers staged pogroms. In 1924, 125 Jews were engaged 
in agriculture on 641 hectares (approx. 1,600 acres) of land, 
most of it (500 hectares) held on lease. According to the offi- 
cial census figures, the Jewish population numbered 5,354 in 
1930 (95.2% of the total). Between the world wars Jews traded 
in cattle, hides, and farm produce. Communal institutions on 
the eve of World War 11 included a hospital, founded in 1885, 
and a Hebrew *Tarbut school. 

[Eliyahu Feldman] 


Holocaust Period 

Before the war many Jews from surrounding areas concen- 
trated in Brichany and by 1940 it had a Jewish population of 
about 10,000. In June 1940, when the city was annexed by 
the U.S.S.R., Jewish property and community buildings were 
confiscated and only the synagogue was saved because it was 
used as a granary. Some 80 Jews, mainly community leaders, 
were exiled to Siberia. On July 8, 1941, Romanian and German 
troops passed through Brichany and murdered many Jews. 
Jews from the neighboring towns of *Lipkany and *Sekiryany 
were brought to Brichany. On July 28, all Jews were dispatched 
across the Dniester and several were shot en route. When they 
arrived in Mogilev, the Germans “selected” the old people and 
forced the younger ones to dig graves for them. From Mogi- 
lev the rest were turned back to *Ataki in Bessarabia and then 
on to Sekiryany. Hundreds died en route. For a month they 
stayed in the ghetto, only to be deported again to *Transnis- 
tria. All the young Jews were murdered in a forest near Soroca. 
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In 1944-46 about 2,500 Jews from the town and surrounding 
area returned and reestablished the community. 


[Jean Ancel] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Carp, Cartea Neagrd, 3 (1947), 34; M. 
Mircu, Pogromurile din Basarabia (1947), 1; T. Fuchs, A Vanderung 
iber Okupirte Gebitn (1947), 119. 


BRICK, DANIEL (1903-1987), journalist, born in Stock- 
holm, Sweden. He founded a number of short-lived Jewish 
newspapers and periodicals (some of them together with M. 
*Ehrenpreis). At the head of a group of young Jewish intel- 
lectuals, Brick launched the Judisk Kronika in 1932, which im- 
mediately became the organ of the young Zionist movement 
in Sweden. Brick was the general secretary of the Zionist Or- 
ganization in Sweden from 1935 to 1949 and in 1952 a forest 
was planted in his honor in Israel. In 1957 he established the 
Judiska Kulturinstitutet in Stockholm, where both Jews and 
non-Jews attended lectures and participated in discussions 
on Jewish problems. His dedication and hard work made 
Zionism an accepted part of the Swedish cultural and politi- 
cal scene of his day, aided not least by publications such as 
Varfor anklagar man judarna? (“Why Are the Jews Always 
Blamed?” 1939, 1944) and Mot anti-Semitism, Svenska for- 
fattare uttalar sig (“Against Anti-Semitism; Swedish Authors 
Take a Stand; 1943). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Haaretz (April 18, 1967). ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
pHy: Megilla-Forlaget: Svensk-judisk litteratur 1775-1994 (1995). 
[Hugo Mauritz Valentin / Ilya Meyer (24 ed.)] 


BRICKNER, BALFOUR (1926-2005), U.S. Reform rabbi. 
Brickner, the son of Rabbi Barnett *Brickner and Rebecca 
Aaronson Brickner, was born in Cleveland and served in the 
United States Navy during World War 11 (1943-46). His par- 
ents’ strong Zionist leanings are evident in his given name. 
He received his B.A. from the University of Cincinnati (1948) 
and his M.H.L. together with ordination from *Hebrew Union 
College-Jewish Institute of Religion in 1952. He was twice 
awarded Doctor of Humane Letters degrees - from Iowa's 
Simpson College (1969) and Mississippi’s Tougaloo College 
(1980) - as well as a Doctor of Divinity degree from HUC- 
JIR (1981). 

Brickner began his career as the founding rabbi of Tem- 
ple Sinai in Washington, D.c. (1951-61), where he also taught 
biblical and post-biblical history as the Resident Jewish Chau- 
tauqua Society lecturer at American University (1952-61). 
While living in the U.S. capital, Brickner gained a reputa- 
tion as a leader of social and political activism in the Reform 
movement; the positions he espoused were influenced by his 
outspoken conviction that right-wing influences on Ameri- 
can life were historically threatening to Jews. In 1961, Brick- 
ner was appointed co-director of the National Commission 
on Social Action of the *Union of American Hebrew Con- 
gregations (UAHC), a position he held until 1978. Throughout 
the 1960s, Brickner was a prominent Jewish activist on be- 
half of civil rights, traveling widely through the South under 
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a Merrill Foundation grant (1961-64) to rally Jewish support 
for equal rights - campaigning that frequently landed him in 
local jails. He was also a leader of religious opposition to the 
Vietnam War: he founded, and served on the executive board 
of, Clergy and Laity Concerned about Vietnam (1955-73), vis- 
iting that country in 1970 at the behest of the Fellowship for 
Reconciliation. 

At the same time, Brickner moved to the forefront of 
national Jewish involvement in interfaith activities. In 1961, 
he became the founding director of the vaHc Department of 
Interreligious Affairs, in which capacity he displayed diplo- 
macy, creativity, and innovation. He hosted a popular weekly 
radio program, “Adventures in Judaism,’ which won the cov- 
eted Religious Heritage Foundation Award (1968) and several 
Ohio State Awards. In the realm of cross-faith understanding, 
he wrote An Interreligious Guide to Passover and Easter and a 
study guide to Jesus Christ Superstar (1978). He also initiated 
and co-directed an annual summer seminar program in Israel 
for Christian scholars on “The Jewish Sources of Christianity.” 
As a founder of Religious Leaders for Free Choice (later, Reli- 
gious Coalition for Abortion Rights) and an executive board 
member of the National Association for the Repeal of Abor- 
tion Laws (NARAL), Brickner took a forthright pro-choice 
stand on this controversial issue. 

In 1980, Brickner became rabbi of the Stephen Wise Free 
Synagogue in New York, a position he held until 1992, when he 
was appointed senior rabbi emeritus. In addition to his con- 
gregational duties, he lectured at Fordham University (1983), 
the New York Theological Seminary (1987-88), and the New 
School for Social Research, while continuing to pursue an 
unrelenting activist agenda. In the Jewish world, he served, 
among other positions, as co-chairman of the National Reli- 
gious Cabinet of State of Israel Bonds and vice president of 
the American-Israeli Civil Liberties Coalition. In addition, he 
was a leader of the Interreligious Coalition for Health Care; 
a member of the national board of the Planned Parenthood 
Federation of America; a board member of the New York Civil 
Liberties Union; and a member of the New York City Com- 
mission on Human Rights. 

In 1992, Brickner was appointed executive director of 
the Alfred and Gail Engelberg Foundation. He is the author 
of numerous articles, pamphlets, and filmstrips, as well as of 
Searching the Prophets for Values (with Alfred Vorspan, 1981) 
and Finding God in the Garden: Backyard Reflections on Life, 
Love and Compost (2002). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K.M. Olitzky, L.J. Sussman, and M.H. Stern, 
Reform Judaism in America: A Biographical Dictionary and Source- 


book (1993). 
[Bezalel Gordon (24 ed.)] 


BRICKNER, BARNETT ROBERT (1892-1958), U.S. Reform 
rabbi. Born in New York, Brickner was a youthful orator in 
Zionist circles on New York’s Lower East Side. He attended 
Columbia University and was awarded a B.S. and an M.A. 
(1914) and simultaneously studied at the Teachers Institute of 
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BRIDEGROOMS OF THE LAW 


the Jewish Theological Seminary (1910-15) before moving to 
Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, where he was ordained in 
1919 and received a Ph.D. in social science at the University of 
Cincinnati (1920). He then became rabbi of the Holy Blossom 
Congregation in Toronto in 1920. He also served as president 
of the Toronto Federation of Jewish Philanthropies and edi- 
tor of the Canadian Jewish Review. In 1925 Brickner moved to 
Cleveland as rabbi of Congregation Anshe Chesed (Euclid Av- 
enue Temple, later called the Fairmont Temple). There he in- 
stituted Sunday services (later discontinued), which attracted 
large audiences and improved the congregation's educational 
program, and became active in the life of the city. He was ap- 
pointed president of the Cleveland Bureau of Jewish Educa- 
tion (1932) and was active in Zionist affairs and a significant 
figure in the United Palestine Appeal. He argued forcefully 
for the primacy of Israel in the life of American Jews. He also 
advocated that Reform rabbis spend a year of study in Israel 
well before it became commonplace. In 1942 Brickner became 
chairman of the Committee on Chaplains of the Central Con- 
ference of American Rabbis, which was responsible for re- 
cruiting chaplains for the U.S. armed forces. Later he was ap- 
pointed administrative chairman of the Committee on Army 
and Navy Activities of the Jewish Welfare Board, and under- 
took a world tour of American military bases. He received a 
Medal of Merit (1947), the highest honor the American gov- 
ernment confers on a civilian and the first one ever given to 
a rabbi. He was an activist within his community and in in- 
ternational Jewish life. Brickner served as chairman of the 
Jewish Welfare Fund Committee in Cleveland, and president 
of the Centeral Conference of American Rabbis (1955-56), 
among others. He was the author of The History of the Jews 
of Canada (1925) and The God Idea in Light of Modern Jew- 
ish Thought (1930). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.M. Silver, Portrait of a Rabbi: An Affection- 
ate Memoir on the Life of Barnett R. Bricker. (1959). 
[Sefton D. Temkin / Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


BRIDEGROOMS OF THE LAW (Heb., sing., 77i7 Dn, 
hatan Torah), honorary titles bestowed on those who are called 
up to the reading of certain sections of the law during the 
morning service of *Simhat Torah (which coincides, in Israel, 
with Shemini Azeret), when the annual cycle of the reading of 
the Torah is concluded and a new one begun. “Bridegroom of 
the Law” is, strictly, the title reserved for the person called up 
to read the last portion of the Pentateuch (Deut. 33:27-34:12). 
The person called up to the reading of the first chapter of Gen- 
esis, immediately afterward, is called the “bridegroom of the 
beginning” (hatan Bereshit (Genesis) or hatan mathil). The 
Yemenite and Egyptian rites have only one bridegroom, who 
completes the reading of Deuteronomy, and commences that 
of Genesis. Other Oriental communities have three: hatan 
Torah, hatan Bereshit, and hatan meonah (the first word of 
the passage). Where the passage is further subdivided, the sec- 
ond part begins with Deuteronomy 34:1, and the bridegroom 
is known as hatan va-yaal. Some Ashkenazi congregations 
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BRIDGEPORT 


have four “bridegrooms,” with the title of hatan maftir given 
to the person called up to read the haftarah, and hatan kol ha- 
nearim (“bridegroom of all the lads”) to the person for whom 
Deuteronomy 33:22-26 is read. The latter term derives from 
the fact that the person called up is joined in his aliyah to the 
Torah by children under *bar mitzvah age. 

In both the Ashkenazi and Sephardi rites, the bride- 
grooms of the law are summoned to the Torah reading by spe- 
cial piyyutim. These vary in the different rites, but all empha- 
size, with much poetic hyperbole, the privilege of concluding 
and beginning the reading of the Torah, and they laud and 
bless the honored hatanim. 

According to the Mahzor Vitry (ed. by S. Hurwitz (19237), 
458), the term hatan Bereshit was already known to the dis- 
ciples of Rashi in the 12 century. The kabbalistic elaboration 
of the ancient rabbinic image of the Torah as the “betrothed 
of Israel” (an aggadic interpretation of Deuteronomy 33:4 as- 
sociates morashah, “heritage; with me’urasah, “betrothed”) 
may have helped to popularize the custom. 

The honor of hatan Torah was usually given to the rabbi 
of the congregation or a scholar; and hatan Bereshit, the presi- 
dent, or a distinguished lay member of the congregation. In 
some Sephardi and Oriental communities, it was customary 
to so honor actual bridegrooms of the past year. 

In some Oriental rites, candy is showered on the hatanim 
as they ascend or descend to and from the reading (cf. Ber. 
50b). In medieval Europe, hatanim made generous donations 
to charity and threw sweets to the children in the synagogue. 
In some communities it was customary to erect a baldachin 
(as for real bridegrooms) on the bimah for Simhat Torah, to 
decorate the synagogue walls with carpets, and to provide 
special seats of honor for the bridegrooms. In many congre- 
gations it is customary for the hatanim to entertain the mem- 
bers of the congregation after the service or on the afternoon 
of Simhat Torah. 

During the last quarter of the 20" century, particularly 
in North America, it gradually became customary to include 
women in the Simhat Torah honors. It began with women 
joining in the hakkafot (processions with the Torah) and then 
with their carrying and dancing with the Torah. In some Mod- 
ern Orthodox circles, women danced separately with a Torah 
on one side of the mehizah (partition separating the sexes) 
or in a separate room. In Conservative synagogues, the hon- 
ors of hatan Torah and hatan Bereshit were made available to 
women who had served the community and the congrega- 
tion. In Siddur Sim Shalom, published by the Rabbinical As- 
sembly and the United Synagogue of Conservative Judaism, 
the medieval piyyutim are given in two versions: the tradi- 
tional one in the masculine form and a rephrased version for 
a Kallat ha-Torah (bride of the Torah) and a Kallat Bereshit 
(bride of Genesis). 

[Rela Mintz Geffen (24 ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenstein, Dinim, 146; I. Abrahams, Jew- 
ish Life in the Middle Ages (19327), 43; H. Schauss, The Jewish Festi- 
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vals (1938), 197-93 J.-T. Lewinski (ed.), Sefer ha-Moadim, 4 (19527), 
246-52; A. Yaari, Toledot Hag Simhat Torah (1964), 63-87, 104-59, 
231-6. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Siddur Sim Shalom for Sabbath and 
Festivals (1997), 215-217. 


BRIDGEPORT, largest city in the state of Connecticut, US. 
A handful of Central and West European Jews, part of what 
is known as the German migration, settled in the city in the 
mid-i9"" century. A much larger migration of Jews from East- 
ern Europe began in 1881. In addition to the predominance of 
Russian and Polish Jews, a large number came from Hungary 
and gave Bridgeport proportionately one of the most size- 
able Hungarian Jewish populations in America. The city had 
a Hungarian neighborhood that housed Jews and non-Jews 
from Hungary. The city’s general population also reflects this 
ethnic distribution. In the mid-20" century, most Bridgeport 
Jews were self-employed, in retail and wholesale business, 
manufacturing, and the professions. By the end of the 20' 
century, the movement into the professions was dominant. 
Their economic standing is higher than the average in the city 
and the surrounding surburbs. Migration to the suburbs be- 
gan in the 1950s and continued unabated though some Jewish 
institutions have remained in the city. Most Bridgeport-area 
Jews live in Fairfield, Stratford, Trumbull, Easton, Shelton, 
Monroe, Redding, and Huntington as well as in one enclave 
within Bridgeport proper. As a result of the suburban mi- 
gration, the Jewish Federation is known as the Federation of 
Eastern Fairfield County. There are five separate Federations 
within the County: Westport, Greenwich, Stamford, Danbury, 
and Eastern Fairfield. 

In the early 21° century there were 10 congregations in 
greater Eastern Fairfield County, which is now synonymous 
with greater Bridgeport - three Orthodox, five Conservative, 
one Reform, and one Humanistic, which is the only synagogue 
community not to have its own facility. Three rabbis served 
their congregations for many decades; Conservative rabbis 
Israel Stein and Leon Waldman and Orthodox rabbi Moshe 
Epstein. In the mid-20' century, long-serving Rabbi Harry 
Nelson established Conservative congregation Rodeph Sha- 
lom as a dominant regional institution. 

In 1996 the Jewish Community Center and the Federa- 
tion merged to become one organization: the Jewish Center 
for Community Services. For recreational and fundraising 
purposes a separate identity is sometimes used but the com- 
munity supports a Jewish Home for the Elderly; Jewish Family 
Service; a Modern Orthodox day school called Hillel Acad- 
emy, along with a family and children’s agency. The Torah In- 
stitute of Connecticut, which is a post-high school program, 
is also based in Bridgeport. The Jewish population of greater 
Bridgeport was 12,000 in 2005, a decline of some 20% from the 
figure in 1968. There is more westward migration and move- 
ment down the coast toward New York as socioeconomic con- 
ditions are more favorable the closer one is to New York. 


[Eli Kornreich (2"4 ed.)] 
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BRIE, LUIS HARTWIG (1834-1919), Argentinian communal 
leader. Born in Hamburg, Germany, Brie arrived in Brazil in 
1847 and enlisted in the Brazilian Legion formed to help Gen- 
eral Urquiza in his uprising against Rosas, who held absolute 
power in Argentina. He participated in the battle of Caseros in 
1852, in which Rosas was ousted. He stayed in Argentina and 
became a citizen in 1871. In spite of the fact that he intermar- 
ried and his children were raised in the Catholic faith, Brie 
was very active in the foundation and organization of the main 
Jewish institutions in Argentina. He was president of the Con- 
gregacion Israelita de la Republica Argentina during the peri- 
ods 1895-97 and 1904-15, one of the promoters of the hevrah 
kaddisha in 1894 (see *AM1A), and was its first president during 
1894-97. Brie participated in the Argentine war against Para- 
guay during the 1860s and served in the government's forces 
against the uprising in 1890. He also held responsible posts in 
the municipality of Buenos Aires for several decades. 


[Victor A. Mirelman] 


BRIEL, JUDAH BEN ELIEZER (1643-1722), exegete, hal- 
akhic authority, and polemicist. Appointed a member of the 
bet din of Mantua, Briel succeeded Moses Zacuto (d. 1697) as 
the rabbi of that community, a position he occupied until his 
death. Among his pupils was Isaac *Lampronti. In the con- 
troversy connected with the banning of the writings of the 
Shabbatean Nehemiah *Hayon, Briel expressed his vehement 
opposition to Hayon in polemical letters. Briel’s antipathy to 
Kabbalah stemmed from his hostility to the Shabbatean move- 
ment. Stimulated by the contemporary polemics between Ju- 
daism and Christianity and the appearance of numerous an- 
tisemitic writings, Briel wrote works against Christianity in 
Italian and Hebrew. Most are still in manuscript. They include 
(1) Discorso Apologetico (in defense of Manasseh Ben Israel 
against the attacks of the priest Vincenzo of Ragusa); (2) Ri- 
posta alla Synagoga disingannata dal padre Pinamonti; (3) Ani- 
madversiones in evangelia (a criticism of the New Testament). 
Of his many other works only Kelalei ha-Dikduk (“The Rules 
of [Hebrew] Grammar,’ Mantua, 1729) has been published. 
Those still in manuscript include his responsa and his com- 
mentary on the Prophets and the Hagiographa. He also wrote 
occasional poems, such as a sonnet in honor of Isaac Cardoso, 
and translated the letters of Seneca from Latin into Hebrew. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kerem Hemed, 2 (1836), 115, 119; Ghirondi- 
Neppi, 127-9; Ozar Nehmad (1860), 168; Ozar Tov, 1 (1878), 84; Stein- 
schneider, in: MGwJ, 44 (1900), 88-89; Rosenthal, in: Aresheth, 2 
(1960), 158, 166; S. Simonsohn, Toledot ha-Yehudim be-Dukkasut Man- 
tovah, 1 (1963), 332, n. 427; Graetz, Gesch, 10 (18977), 297, 329, 502ff. 


[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


BRIGHTON, town on the south coast of England. Jews began 
to settle in Brighton in the middle of the 18 century. When 
the town became a fashionable resort, wealthy Jews flocked 
there, including the *Goldsmid family at the beginning of the 
19" century and the *Sassoons at its end. A congregation was 
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BRILL, ABRAHAM ARDEN 


first organized in 1800 but soon fell apart. It was reorganized in 
1821. Jewish affairs are coordinated by the Brighton and Hove 
Jewish Council. The Jewish population of Brighton and Hove 
was estimated in 1968 at 7,500. In the mid-1990s the combined 
Jewish population numbered approximately 10,000. The 2001 
British census found that there were 3,358 Jews by religious af- 
filiation in Brighton and Hove, although the actual figure was 
probably much higher. In 2004 Brighton continued to have a 
wide range of Jewish institutions, including four synagogues, 
two Orthodox, one Liberal, and one Reform. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Roth, Rise of Provincial Jewry (1950), 
34ff. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Spector, “The Jews of Brighton, 
1779-1900,” in: JHSET 22 (1968-69), 42-52; idem., “Brighton Jewry 
Reconsidered,” in: JHSET 30 (1987-88), 91-124; JYB, 2004. 


[Cecil Roth / William D. Rubinstein (2"4 ed.) 


BRIK, OSIP MAKSIMOVICH (1888-1945), Russian liter- 
ary critic, scholar, and writer. Brik was born in Moscow and 
graduated from the Law Faculty of Moscow University. He be- 
gan to publish his works in 1915. A founding member of the 
Society for the Study of Poetic Language (OpoyAz), he was 
publisher of its famous Sborniki (1916-17). In 1917, he pub- 
lished his pioneering study Zvukovye povtory (“Sound Reit- 
erations”), in which he analyzed the repetitions of consonantal 
groups in the poetry of Pushkin and Lermontov. In 1919-20, 
he took an active part in the organization of the Moscow Lin- 
guistic Circle. Although he published very little, his deep in- 
sight into the problems of poetic structure profoundly influ- 
enced most members of the Russian formal school. Together 
with V. Mayakovsky, he edited the Russian avant-garde peri- 
odicals Iskusstvo Kommuny (1918), LEF (1923-25), and Novy 
LEF (1927-28). In the mid-1920s, Brik developed the “theory 
of social demand” and wrote several important studies of the 
sociology of art, trenchant critical articles directed against the 
epigones of Tolstoyan realism among the so-called Proletar- 
ian writers, and another outstanding paper on poetics, “Ritm 
i sintaksis” (“Rhythm and Syntax”), Novy LEF 1927, No. 3-4, 6. 
Among his numerous screenplays, the best known is Potomok 
Chingis Khana, known in the West as “Storm over Asia” (dir. 
by V. Pudovkin, 1928). Brik’s short “publicistic novel” Evrey 
i blondinka (“A Jew and a Blonde”), which he completed in 
1927, remains unpublished along with many of his scholarly 
papers, but his literary works have been preserved and some 
of them appeared in 1969-70 in the French structuralist jour- 
nal Change. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: O.M. Brik, in: Michigan Slavic Materials, 5 
(1964) (with a postscript by R. Jakobson); idem., Texte der russischen 
Formulisten, 2 (1971) (Germ. translation of Rhythm and Syntax). 


[Omri Ronen] 


BRILL, ABRAHAM ARDEN (1874-1948), Austrian-born 
psychoanalyst. Brill studied with *Freud in Vienna, and to 
him belongs the main credit for introducing Freud’s writ- 
ings to the English-speaking world. Beginning in 1909 with a 
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translation of Studien ueber Hysterie (1895; Studies in Hysteria, 
1936), written by Freud jointly with J. Breuer, Brill continued 
over the years to present a systematic translation of most of 
Freud's work. In 1911 he founded the New York Psychoanalyti- 
cal Society, and was appointed head of the Psychiatry Clinic 
at Columbia University. 

While Brill’s most significant contribution to psycho- 
analysis was his translation of Freud, he was a talented psy- 
choanalytic practitioner and did some noteworthy research 
especially on necrophilia. He made an historic contribution 
to the integration of psychoanalytic concepts into psychiatry. 
Brill’s own writings include Freud’ Contribution to Psychia- 
try (1944) and Psychoanalysis: Its Theories and Practical Ap- 
plication (19227). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Zilboorg, History of Medical Psychology 
(1941), 504-6; New York Times (March 3, 1948), 23. 

[Danah Zohar] 


BRILL, AZRIEL (1778-1853), rabbi and scholar born in 
Zay-Ugroéc, Hungary. He studied under Ezekiel *Landau, 
Moses *Muenz, and Mordecai *Banet. In 1814 he was ap- 
pointed teacher of Hebrew, mathematics, and geography at 
the Jewish school in Pest, and in 1827 he became a member 
of the rabbinate of that city. Brill was the author of Ein ha- 
Arez (Buda, 1821), an outline of the geography and history 
of Hungary in Hebrew; and Hadrat Kodesh (1828), a vocal- 
ized text of the Mishnah orders Rosh Ha-Shanah and Yoma, 
with a German translation and commentary, and the liturgy 
for the High Holy Days. Azriel’s brothers adopted the name 
Schossberger; one of them, Eliezer, was the ancestor of the bar- 
ons Schossberger of Tornya. His son, SAMUEL LOEW BRILL 
(1814-1897), was appointed in 1850 a member of the bet din in 
Pest, which he headed from 1872. His glosses on the Talmud 
were published by L. Blau (in Magyar zsidé Szemle, 1896, and 
in MGwy, 1897). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: V. Bacher, in: Magyar Zsid6 Szemle, 9 (1892), 
708; A. Loewinger, ibid., 16 (1899), 272-8; L. Blau, ibid., 19 (1902), 
40-81, 128-36 (on Samuel Loew). 
[Alexander Scheiber] 


BRILL, ISAAC LIPA (1874-1936), U.S. rabbi and journal- 
ist. Brill was born in Mainz, Germany, the son of Jehiel *Brill, 
noted scholar and journalist who published the first Hebrew- 
language newspaper in Palestine. Isaac Lipa attended Marcus 
Lehmann’s Religionshule until he was 10 and then moved with 
his family to London, England, where he attended the Yid- 
dish Folkshule. With both his parents fervent Zionists, he en- 
rolled in the youth group, Pirchei Zion, and became an avid 
Zionist for life. 

Brill studied at London’s Jews’ College and in 1896 con- 
tinued his secular studies at Berlin University and his Jewish 
studies at Rabbi Azriel *Hildesheimer’s rabbinical seminary. 
At the same time, he was a journalist for Die Deutsche Zeitung. 
After he married in 1898, he returned to England to work for 
two Jewish newspapers in Leeds: the Jewish Express and the 
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Jewish Recorder. He freelanced for the Jewish Chronicle and 
the Jewish World, both in London. 

When in his mid-thirties, Brill and his wife decided to 
immigrate to United States, arriving in 1909. He became the 
editor of a fledgling newspaper, the Hebrew Standard, which 
later merged with the Jewish Tribune. At the same time, he 
was the editor of the English section of Yiddishe Tageblatt. He 
wrote hundreds of articles, several plays, and short stories. At 
the same time, Brill, the avid Zionist, joined and served on the 
national executive committee of the Zionist Organization of 
America. He was also the executive secretary and “outspoken 
advocate” for the *Union of Orthodox Jewish Congregations 
of America and for Orthodox Jewish values. 

He received his ordination from Rabbi Moses S. Margo- 
lies and became a pulpit rabbi at Congregation Shaarei Tzedek 
and later at Agudath Achim in the Bronx, New York. In the 
19208, he served as the spiritual leader of the Jewish Center 
in University Heights, and devoted a great deal of his philan- 
thropic zeal to a number of Jewish organizations: H1As, the 
Federation of Jewish Philanthropies, Young Judaea, and the 
YMHA. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Sherman, Orthodox Judaism in America: 
A Biographical Dictionary and Sourcebook, (1996), 37-39; B.Z. Eizen- 
stadt, Chachmei Yisrael BAmerica (1903), 23-24; American Jewish 
Yearbook (1904- ), 70; Whos Who in American Jewry (1926), 8. 


[Jeanette Friedman (24 ed.)] 


BRILL, JEHIEL (1836-1886), pioneer of the Hebrew press in 
Palestine. Brill left his native Russia in the late 1850s, and after 
much wandering went to Erez Israel. He married the daugh- 
ter of Jacob *Saphir, and settled in Jerusalem from where he 
sent reports to Hebrew newspapers in the Diaspora. Together 
with Joel Moses Salomon and Michael Cohen he established 
Jerusalem’s second Hebrew printing press, and began publish- 
ing the monthly Ha-Levanon (1863), the first Hebrew peri- 
odical to appear in Palestine. A year later the publication was 
suspended and Brill went to Paris. There he revived his pa- 
per in 1865, first as a biweekly and later as a weekly. After the 
Franco-Prussian War (1870-71) he moved to Mainz, where he 
established a Hebrew printing press and published Ha-Leva- 
non (1872-82) as a Hebrew supplement to Der Israelit, the Or- 
thodox German weekly. Ha-Levanon supported the halukkah 
and the Jerusalem rabbis. A staunch defender of religious 
tradition, Brill also pleaded the cause of settlement in Erez 
Israel along the lines attempted by members of the old yi- 
shuv, outside the Jerusalem walls, and in Petah Tikvah. After 
the Russian pogroms of 1881 and the rise of Hibbat Zion, Brill 
returned to Erez Israel at the head of a small group of Jew- 
ish farmers from Belorussia who settled in Mazkeret Batyah 
(Ekron). However, he became embroiled in an argument con- 
cerning the policy of the agricultural school, *Mikveh Israel, 
and with other settlers and left the country disillusioned. Brill 
related these experiences in Yesud ha-Maalah (1883). In 1884 
he settled in London and began publishing the short-lived 
Yiddish weekly, Ha-Shulamit. Shortly before his death he re- 
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vived Ha-Levanon in London, but only 11 issues appeared. 
During his stay in Paris and Mainz, he published several 
medieval Hebrew manuscripts: Yein Levanon (1866, three 
manuscripts, including one of Maimonides, on tractate Rosh 
ha-Shanah); R. Hananel’s commentary on tractate Pesahim 
(1868); Sefer Iggerot by R. Meir ha-Levi Abulafia (1871), and 
Beer ha-Golah (1877). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Kressel, Ha-Levanon ve-ha-Havazzelet 
(1943); idem, Toledot ha-Ittonut ha-Ivrit (1964), 25-47; LNYL, S.v. 


[Getzel Kressel / Gedalyah Elkoshi] 


BRILL, JOSEPH (better known by his pen name Iyov of 
Minsk, /702°1073 2”PX; derived from the initials of Ani Yoseph 
Brill; 1839-1919), Hebrew writer and humorist. Brill, who was 
born in Gorki near Mogilev, studied at Lithuanian yeshivot 
where he began to read modern Hebrew literature clandes- 
tinely. He became a maskil and took to writing. His first essay 
appeared in Ha-Maggid, 2 (1858), 35-36. From 1858, he pub- 
lished critical essays and satirical feuilletons in Ha-Karmel, Ha- 
Meliz, and Ha-Boker Or. He supported the Socialists against 
*Smolenskin and published a stinging poem against the latter 
in Asefat Hakhamim, 3 (1878). He translated Richard Cum- 
berland’s comedy The Jew into Hebrew (1878). Particularly 
popular in their time were Brill’s parodies: Mishnat-Mevak- 
kerim (Ha-Shahar (1877), 317-24), a satire on Hebrew writ- 
ers and the low state of culture among Russian Jews; Megillat 
Taanit in Keneset Yisrael of Saul Phinehas *Rabbinowitz, 1 
(1886), 593-605, a satire on assimilationists; a parodied Kizzur 
Shulhan Arukh for educators and teachers, in Ozar ha-Sifrut, 
3 (1889-90), section on “Satire and Humor,’ 17-34. Some of 
his letters were published in Ozar Mikhtavim ve-Sippurim ed. 
by J. Rosenberg (1882). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Toledot Iyov (autobiography), in Ozar ha-Si- 
frut, 4 (1892), 643-50; Klausner, Sifrut, 5 (1955), 117-8. 
[Gedalyah Elkoshi] 


BRILLING, BERNHARD (1906-1987), German rabbi and 
scholar. From 1927 to 1939 Brilling was archival assistant and 
then archivist of the Breslau Jewish community. After settling 
in Palestine in 1941, he served for a time as archivist of the city 
of Tel Aviv. From 1957 Brilling pursued various scholarly proj- 
ects at the Institutim Judaicum Delitzchianum of the Univer- 
sity of Muenster. Of his nearly 50 publications in Jewish his- 
tory, the most important are Geschichte der Juden in Breslau 
von 1454-1702 (1960) and, together with Richtering, Westfalia 
Judaica 1005-1350 (1967). 

[Michael A. Meyer] 


BRIN, SERGEY (1973- ), U.S. co-founder of Google, the 
most popular search engine in the world. The son of a math- 
ematician-economist, Brin, who was born in Moscow, left 
the Soviet Union with his family in 1979. He followed in his 
father’s footsteps, earning a degree in computer science and 
math at the University of Maryland in 1993, and began gradu- 
ate studies at Stanford University that fall. He met Larry Page 
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in 1995 when Page, son of a highly regarded computer science 
professor at Michigan State University, attended an orienta- 
tion for new students. 

According to industry lore, Brin and Page argued often, 
though the sparring soon ended when they began develop- 
ing a new kind of Internet search engine from their college 
dormitory. They called their program BackRub for its ability 
to analyze “back links,” the pointers from one Web site to an- 
other. They developed the theory that a search engine based on 
a mathematical analysis of the relationships between Web sites 
would produce better results than the basic techniques then in 
use. BackRub allowed the search engine to list results accord- 
ing to the popularity of the pages, after Brin and Page realized 
that more times than not the most popular result would also 
be the most useful. They worked on BackRub until mid-1998, 
and then sought to sell licenses to the technology. Their im- 
mediate goal was to move out of the dormitory and pay off the 
credit card debt they had amassed. Andy Bechtolsheim, a co- 
founder of Sun Microsystems, was immediately enthusiastic 
about the technology, which Brin and Page called Googol, for 
the amount of information the search engine would be able 
to search. Googol is a word for the number represented by 1 
followed by 100 zeros. At their first meeting, Bechtolsheim 
did not need to hear too many details; he wrote a check for 
$100,000, Brin said. The check was made out to Google, Inc., 
essentially forcing the two young men to set up a corporation, 
if only to cash the check, with a slightly different spelling from 
their original name. 

Ultimately, Brin and Page raised $1 million from family, 
friends, and other investors, and on Sept. 7, 1998, Google was 
commercially launched from a friend’s garage in Menlo Park, 
Calif. Initially, Google got 10,000 queries a day. By 2004, the 
number was 200 million a day. 

Operating out of a 500,000 sq. ft. headquarters in Moun- 
tain View, Calif., affectionately known as the GooglePlex, the 
company in 2004 had almost 2,000 employees. According to 
forms filed with the Securities and Exchange Commission, 
Brin and Page owned more than 38 million shares of Google 
stock, or roughly 40 percent of the company. When Google 
went public in 2004, it was estimated that the company had 
a value of $23 billion, and each founder was worth many bil- 
lions of dollars. Many employees, whose perks at the work- 
place include washing machines, doctor visits at company of- 
fices, roller hockey, table tennis, pool, a staff masseuse, and 
free meals and snacks, became millionaires. 

“To google,” as a verb, has come to mean “to search for 
something on Google”; because of Google's popularity (80 per- 
cent of all Web users, perhaps) it has also generically come to 
mean “to search the Web.’ At its peak in early 2004, Google 
handled upwards of 80 percent of all search requests on the 
World Wide Web through its Web site and clients like Yahoo!, 
AOL, and CNN. 

In September 2004, Brin and Page went to Israel for the 
80" birthday party of Shimon *Peres and praised Israeli tech- 
nology. “Israel looks to me like the next Silicon Valley; it has 
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the potential to be even more successful than Silicon Valley, 
because people here are hungrier,’ Brin said. 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


BRINDISI, seaport in southern Italy. Jews lived in Brindisi 
from an early period, as testified by several tombstone inscrip- 
tions, one of which dates back to 834. The inscriptions include 
several lines of a poem attributed to Amittai, derived, appar- 
ently, from the same source as the poems of *Amittai ben Sha- 
fatiah in Megillat *Ahimaaz (the Scroll of Ahimaaz). Brindisi 
was destroyed in 838 during the Muslim invasions of South- 
ern Italy and rebuilt by the Byzantines at the end of the 10% 
century. About 1165 *Benjamin of Tudela reported that ten 
Jewish families of dyers lived there. The Jews of Brindisi were 
occupied as dyers, moneylenders and brokers, and skilled ar- 
tisans. In 1278 King Charles 1 of Anjou invited the Jew Simone, 
an expert at melting gold in the mint of Brindisi, to exercise 
his skills in the mint of Naples. By the end of the 13" century 
the Jews had left Brindisi to escape forced conversions and 
onerous taxes, mainly to the lands of the pontifical state and 
Taranto. In 1323 the Jews of Brindisi again sought to escape the 
city because they were being forced by the Christian inhabit- 
ants to convert. Fearing that without the Jews the city’s eco- 
nomic prosperity would be affected, the inhabitants petitioned 
the king to order their return, promising to protect them. 
King Robert the Wise declared in 1334 that even the rights of 
“those who were outside the womb of the Church” should be 
respected. Ten years later the Jews suffered another wave of 
persecution, and Queen Joanna 1 ordered the local popula- 
tion to cease molesting the Jews and advised the archbishop 
to investigate cases of forced conversion. But in 1368 Joanna 
treated harshly converts and false converts who left Brindisi 
and Alessano for Lecce and Copertino to return there to Ju- 
daism. The Dominican Pino Giso, archbishop of Brindisi, and 
the Franciscan Marchisio da Monopoli played an important 
part in instigating the persecution of converts and the destruc- 
tion of new synagogues. But during most of the 15 century 
the Jews of Brindisi enjoyed a peaceful existence. In 1409 King 
Ladislas, addressing the request of the citizens of Brindisi, con- 
firmed the right of Jews to loan money at interest, up to 40 
percent. The city’s population was greatly reduced in the first 
half of the 15 century. According to a privilege issued in 1463 
by King Ferrante 1 to Brindisi, the city complained that out 
of a hundred Jewish families who had once lived there, only 
12 or 15 remained. The king promised the city that he would 
offer inducements to encourage their return. In 1468 the city 
again petitioned the king to prevent the Jews’ from leaving for 
other cities or the lands of the barons. In 1494-95, when Jews 
in the kingdom of Naples were attacked, the Jews of Brindisi 
attempted to avert disaster by signing over their property to 
the municipality. However, in 1496 the 50 families living there 
found it preferable to move from Brindisi to nearby Gallipoli. 
In 1510 the Jews of Brindisi were included in the general expul- 
sion of Jews from the kingdom of Naples. A few families were 
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able to return in 1520, but in 1540-41 the decree of expulsion 
was definitely renewed. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Camassa, Gli ebrei a Brindisi (1934); G. 
Guerrieri, Gli ebrei a Brindisi e a Lecce (1900); Milano Italia, index; 
Roth, Italy, index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Frascadore, Gli ebrei 
a Brindisi nel ’400. Da documenti del Codice Diplomatico di Annibale 
De Leo (Preface by C. Colafemmina), Galatina-Lecce, 2002. 


[Attilio Milano / Nadia Zeldes (2"4 ed.)] 


BRINIG, MYRON (1896-1991), U.S. novelist. Brinig was 
born in Minneapolis and grew up in Butte, Montana, where 
many of his most noted works were set. As an adult, Brinig 
lived in Taos, New Mexico, and New York City, where he died. 
His painted a grim picture of the life of second-generation 
American Jews. Largely autobiographical, Singermann (1929) 
tells the story of a Jewish family in Silver Bow (Brinig's fic- 
titious name for Butte): parental authority collapses and the 
children drift away, marry non-Jews, and are scattered. This 
family chronicle was continued in three later novels, This Man 
Is My Brother (1932), Sons of Singermann (1934), and The First 
Book of Michael Singermann (1935), but these were less suc- 
cessful. Brinig’s other works largely reflect memories of life 
in the American West or in New York. They include The Sis- 
ters (1937), Anne Minton's Life (1939), The Family Way (1942), 
Footsteps on the Stair (1950), The Sadness in Lexington Avenue 
(1951), and Looking Glass Heart (1958). The Sisters was turned 
into a film of the same title in 1938 starring Errol Flynn and 
Bette Davis. Brinig’s fictional protagonist, Harry Singermann, 
is considered the first significant gay character to appear in 
American Jewish fiction; Brinig’s compassionate and sympa- 
thetic characterization avoids the stereotypes of the era. Brin- 
ig’s papers are housed in the Beinecke Library at Yale Univer- 
sity. His letters are described in Yale University Library’s “Gay 
and Lesbian Studies Research Guide” as providing a “detailed 
account of the life of a gay man in New York.” 


WEBSITES: www.library.yale.edu/rsc/gayles/gaymss.html; 
www.glbtq.com/literature/jewish_am_lit.html. 


[Judith R. Baskin (2"4 ed.)] 


BRINKER, MENACHEM (1935- _), scholar of philosophy 
and literature. Brinker was born in Jerusalem. In 1956 he re- 
ceived his B.A. in literature and philosophy and in 1960 his 
M.A. in philosophy, both from the Hebrew University of Jeru- 
salem. He received his Ph.D. from Tel Aviv University in 1973. 
In 1968 he became a teacher in the Department of Philoso- 
phy and in 1969 in the Department of Literature at Tel Aviv 
University. In 1969-70 he was the editor of Massa, a literary 
journal. In 1974 he founded and served as editor (until 1978) 
of Emdah, a journal for culture and social affairs. In 1976-79 
he was the chairman of the Israel Association of Philosophy. 
In 1978-79 he taught literature and Jewish studies at Harvard 
University. In 1988 he became a full professor at the Hebrew 
University and in 2000 professor emeritus. In 2004 he was 
awarded the Israel Prize. 
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Brinker had some 250 publications, including five books. 
He wrote on Sartre, Spinoza, and Nietzsche as well as Tolstoy, 
Dostoyevsky, and Shakespeare. He edited Jerusalem Studies in 
Hebrew Literature in Memory of Dan Pagis (1988). 


[Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 


BRISBANE, capital of Queensland, Australia. The first com- 
munity was organized there in 1865, and its synagogue, Shaarei 
Emunah (now the main synagogue), was consecrated in 1886. 
There were then 446 Jews in Brisbane out of 724 for the whole 
of Queensland. The small South Brisbane Congregation, con- 
sisting principally of Russian immigrants, was founded in 
1928. Another synagogue was opened at Surfers’ Paradise, a 
holiday resort, in 1961. Although religious observance is not 
strong, all three synagogues are Orthodox. The small con- 
gregation in Toowoomba (100 mi. (160 km.) from Brisbane) 
is now extinct. The main synagogue, to which a hall, class- 
rooms, and a mikveh are attached, is the center for social and 
cultural activities. There is a strong Zionist movement; the 
overall Zionist body, the State Council, is affiliated with the 
Zionist Federation of Australia. Relatively few immigrants 
settled in Brisbane after World War 11, and the growth of the 
community has been slow. In 1966 Brisbane Jewry numbered 
approximately 1,400; another 400 lived in Surfers’ Paradise 
and other country towns. In 1911 Australian-born Jews repre- 
sented 64% of the Jewish population in Queensland; Jews from 
the United Kingdom 16.9%; and from Europe 16.7%. The fig- 
ures for 1961 were: 53.1%; 11%; and 27.4%. In the late 20 cen- 
tury Jewish numbers in Queensland expanded considerably, 
although chiefly as a result of migration to the Gold Coast, a 
resort area south of Brisbane, rather than to Brisbane itself. 
Indeed, Brisbane's Jewish population apparently declined af- 
ter the mid-1990s. According to the 2001 Australian census, 
there were 1,667 declared Jews by religion in Brisbane, 39.0% 
of Queensland’s total of 4,271 Jews. In 2004 Brisbane had an 
Orthodox and Liberal synagogue. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bolot, in: Journal of the Australian Jewish His- 
torical Society, 1 (1949), 114-6; C.A. Price, Jewish Settlers in Australia 
(1964), 34-35. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.L. Rubinstein, Australia 1, 
index; W.D. Rubinstein, Australia 11, index; JyB, 2004. 


[Israel Porush] 


BRISCOE, ROBERT (1894-1969), Irish politician and com- 
munal leader who was the first Jewish member of the Irish Dail 
(parliament) and the first Jewish Lord Mayor of Dublin. He 
was active in the struggle for Irish independence. From 1917 
to 1924 he served in the Irish Republican Army and was sent 
to the United States to secure financial and moral aid from 
Irish Americans. He sat in the Dail as a member of De Val- 
era’s Fianna Fail Party from 1927 to 1965. From 1928 he was a 
member of the Dublin Corporation (city council), serving as 
mayor from 1956 to 1957 and 1961 to 1962. Briscoe was an active 
supporter of the Revisionist movement and a member of the 
executive of the New Zionist Organization. He gave support to 
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the activities of the *Irgun Zevai Le’ummi, which utilized his 
experience of clandestine paramilitary strategy in Palestine. 
Briscoe was also active in Jewish affairs and was president of 
the Dublin Board of Shehitah. His son Benjamin was elected 
to the Dail in his father’s constituency after the latter's retire- 
ment from politics in 1965 and also served as Lord Mayor of 
Dublin in 1988. Briscoe wrote his autobiography For the Life 
of Me (1959). After his death, a Robert Briscoe Award was cre- 
ated to honor Jews who helped Ireland or Irish immigrants 
to the United States. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Keogh, Jews in Twentieth Century 
Ireland (1998), 88-90, index. 


BRISTOL, seaport in southwest England. Its medieval Jewish 
community is sometimes said to have been one of the more 
important in England, although it ranked only thirteenth 
among the twenty-one communities in the 1194 Donum. In 
about 1183 it was accused of ritual murder (*blood libel) but 
few details are extant. At the end of the 12 century, an *archa 
for the registration of Jewish financial transactions was set up. 
In 1210 all the Jewish householders of England were sent as 
prisoners to Bristol and a levy of 60,000 (or 66,000) marks 
was imposed upon them. During the Barons’ Wars, in 1266, 
Bristol Jewry was attacked and the archa burned. Another 
attack occurred in 1275, though no lives were lost. At this 
time the Bristol community received an influx of Jews from 
Gloucester who were sent there after the expulsion of theJews 
from the queen mother’s dower-towns. Subsequently, several 
Bristol Jews were hanged for coin clipping. The community 
came to an end with their expulsion in 1290. Medieval schol- 
ars of Bristol include Samuel ha-Nakdan (probably identical 
to Samuel le Pointur) and Moses, a descendant of R. Simeon 
the Great of Mainz and ancestor of R. Moses of London and 
Elijah b. Menahem of London. 

In the middle of the 16" century Bristol was the only 
English town other than London where *Marranos are known 
to have lived. No organized Jewish community was estab- 
lished, however, until about 1751. Despite the virtual absence 
of Jews, the local Tory newspaper was among the most vocif- 
erously anti-Jewish during the agitation over the “*Jew Bill” 
of 1753. In 1786 the former Weavers’ Hall was taken over as 
a synagogue. The community leader was Lazarus *Jacobs, a 
glassmaker, whose work is still sought after by collectors. His 
son Isaac Jacobs was glass manufacturer to George 111. A se- 
cessionist community existed between c. 1828 and 1835 when 
it rejoined the parent body. A new synagogue was opened in 
Park Row in 1842. The present synagogue was constructed in 
1870. Eastern European Jews arrived after the beginning of the 
Russian persecutions in 1881. In the 20 century the commu- 
nity dwindled, numbering 410 in 1968. 


[Cecil Roth / Joe Hallaby (2"¢ ed.)] 


In the mid-1990s the Jewish population numbered approxi- 
mately 375. There was some growth, however, in the size of 
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the local community at the end of the 20 century, with 
the 2001 British census finding 823 Jews by religion in 
Bristol. In 2004 Bristol had an Orthodox and a Liberal syna- 
gogue. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Adler, in: JHSET, 12 (1928-31), 117-86; 
idem, Jews of Medieval England (1939), 175-251; Rigg-Jenkinson, Ex- 
chequer, index; C. Roth, Rise of Provincial Jewry (1950), 40-41; idem, 
in: JHSEM, 2 (1935), 32-56; idem, Intellectual Activities of Medieval 
English Jewry (1948), 47ff.; Wolf, in: JHSET, 11 (1924-27), 5, 34, 92, 104, 
109, 111; H.G. Richardson, English Jewry under Angevin Kings (1960), 
127-8. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: JYB, 2004. 


BRISZK, family of Transylvanian rabbis. 

MORDECAI BEN JOSHUA BRISZK (1884-1944), founder 
and head of the yeshivah at Tasnad. He was educated in the 
home of his father who was born at Brest-Litovsk (Brisk), 
Lithuania, whence he took his family name, but later moved 
to Hungary, where he became rabbi of Tiszadada. Briszk sub- 
sequently studied at the bet midrash of Mordecai Loeb Win- 
Ker, the rabbi of Mad. In 1908 he was appointed dayyan at 
Marghita, Transylvania, where he had already laid the ground- 
work for a yeshivah. After he became rabbi of Tasnad in 1919, 
he expanded his yeshivah, which in 1935 had 450 pupils, mak- 
ing it the largest in Hungary and Transylvania. In his teach- 
ing he pursued two basic aims: to equip his pupils with an ex- 
tensive knowledge of the Talmud and its commentaries, and 
to prepare them to arrive at halakhic decisions based on a clear 
understanding of the principles contained in the authorities. 
Accordingly, he did not limit himself to teaching talmudic 
themes (sugyot) alone, but provided a thorough grounding 
in the literature of the earlier and the most outstanding later 
authorities. In 1937 he erected a large building for his yeshivah. 
Seven years later he and his family were taken to the ghetto at 
Simleul-Silvaniei. From there he was transported to Auschwitz 
where he died. Briszk published the work of his father-in- 
law, Joshua Aaron Zevi Weinberger, the rabbi of Marghita, 
with important addenda of his own, in 1913. He himself was 
the author of responsa in three parts (Tasnad, 1939), but the 
printing of the third part was interrupted in the middle and 
completed in New York in 1963. NATHAN ZEVI BEN JOSHUA 
(1883-1944), rabbi and author. The brother of Mordecai and 
the son-in-law of Naphtali ha-Kohen Schwarz, he too per- 
ished in Auschwitz. From 1909 he was rabbi of Magyarcseke 
(Ceica), and later of the Orthodox community of Nagysza- 
lonta (Salonta), both in Transylvania. He was the author of 
several works: Nahalat Zevi, on Avot (1916); Nahalat Avot, a 
commentary on the Passover Haggadah (1919); Nahal Dimah 
(1923); Nahalat Shivah (1932), on the festivals and on talmu- 
dic themes; and Maamar Esther (1937), homilies on the Book 
of Genesis. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Schwarz, Shem ha-Gedolim me-Erez 
Hagar, 2 (1914), 17a; Elleh Ezkerah, 2 (1957), 73-80; S.N. Gottlieb, 
Sefer Oholei Shem (1912), 247; N. Ben-Menahem, Mi-Sifrut Yisrael 
be-Ungaryah (1958), 336. 
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BRITH ABRAHAM, fraternal order founded on June 12, 
1859, in New York City by German and Hungarian Jews. It 
later attracted also Russian, Polish, and Romanian Jews. The 
five original objectives set by Brith Abraham were (1) aid- 
ing members in need, (2) giving medical aid, (3) burying de- 
ceased members “in accordance with Jewish Law and ritual,” 
(4) providing for families of deceased members, and (5) as- 
sisting members to become citizens. In 1887, 27 delegates to 
the convention in New York left the order, and at a synagogue 
on Norfolk Street, under the chairmanship of Jacob Schoen, 
founded the Independent Order of Brith Abraham. These 
delegates were dissatisfied with the incompetence of the ad- 
ministration of the original order, and being unable to bring 
about a change from within, they decided to organize a new 
order with the same objectives and programs as the old one. 
In time Brith Abraham became the largest Jewish fraternal or- 
der in the world. Yet, though it outnumbered B'nai B'rith, it 
never equaled the latter in importance. Early in the 20» cen- 
tury, the Independent Order of Brith Abraham reported 302 
lodges with a membership of 56,949; by 1909 the number grew 
to 210,000, but by 1940 the membership declined to 58,000 
and since then it has continued to decline. The old Order Brith 
Abraham had 73,109 members in 1913, but was dissolved in 
1927. In 1968 the Independent Order Brith Abraham (which 
now calls itself Brith Abraham) listed as its activities and ob- 
jectives: “Fosters brotherhood, Jewish ideals and traditions, 
and concern for welfare of Jews; provides fraternal benefits 
to members; supports camps for under-privileged children 
and senior citizens.” It also espoused interest in Zionist and 
general philanthropic activities. It issued a publication called 
The Beacon. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: History of the Independent Order Brith Abra- 


ham (1937). 
[Morris A. Gutstein] 


BRITISH COLUMBIA, province of Canada bordering the 
Pacific coast. Although much smaller than the Jewish commu- 
nities of Ontario and Quebec, the Jewish presence in Canada’s 
western-most province, British Columbia (B.c.), has been part 
of the region’s history and development since the late 1850s. 
Drawn to B.c. by the discovery of gold in the Fraser River 
and Cariboo regions of the mainland, by 1858 approximately 
100 Jewish merchants had established themselves in the port 
city of *Victoria, then capital of the crown colony of Vancou- 
ver Island. Predominantly of British and West European ori- 
gin, many of these merchants had business connections with 
gold-trading firms in San Francisco. From their base in Vic- 
toria, these Jewish businessmen played a significant role in 
developing the wholesale and distribution networks which 
supplied Victoria and the B.c. hinterland with a wide range 
of consumer goods. A smaller number of Jewish miners, trad- 
ers, and small shopkeepers also ventured into B.c.’s interior, 
pioneering in boomtowns like Yale and Barkerville. 

By the mid-1860s, Victoria's Jewish population reached 
about 250. In addition to its economic prominence, the highly 
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acculturated community enjoyed social acceptance. When the 
city’s first synagogue, Temple Emanu-El, was consecrated in 
1863, more than half of the building fund contributors were 
non-Jews. Further, many Victoria Jewish businessmen were 
elected to important civic and political positions. In 1860 Se- 
lim *Franklin became the first Jew to take a seat in any legis- 
lature in British North America. His brother Lumley Frank- 
lin was elected Victoria's mayor in 1866. He campaigned for 
political union with the mainland of B.c., which came to pass 
that same year. In 1871, soon after B.c. joined Canada, Victo- 
ria merchant Henry *Nathan became the first Jew elected to 
the House of Commons in Ottawa. 

The decline of the gold trade in the 1870s spurred a shift 
in the province's Jewish demographics. Victoria's Jewish com- 
munity stagnated. Many of its most prominent residents re- 
located to Vancouver, attracted by the potential of its natural 
harbor and resources. Among them was David Oppenheimer, 
who became widely known as “the father of Vancouver.” Al- 
though *Vancouver was soon to become the center of Jewish 
life in the province, during these early years its Jewish popu- 
lation remained quite small. When a Reform congregation 
was established by Rabbi Solomon Philo in the 1890s, it had 
a membership of only 22 families. A smaller, more traditional 
congregation numbered only a dozen men. 

This situation changed dramatically with the influx of 
large numbers of East European Jews between 1901-31. Van- 
couver’s Jewish population grew from 214 to 2,440. The new- 
comers were largely from Russia, bringing with them strong 
currents of Orthodox Judaism, Zionism, and socialism. Un- 
like their more affluent and acculturated Jewish counterparts 
in the west end of the city, the majority of the East European 
Jews initially clustered in Vancouver's east end Strathcona and 
immigrant districts, adjacent to Chinatown. While some had 
spent time in eastern Canada or the U.S., the majority were 
new to Canada. Their arrival in Vancouver coincided with a 
period of growth, permitting a fairly high degree of economic 
mobility. Many peddled produce or various forms of second- 
hand merchandise until they accumulated enough capital to 
open their own retail or manufacturing establishments, partic- 
ularly in the clothing industry. To assist economic integration, 
the community organized a Hebrew Aid and Immigration So- 
ciety and Hebrew Free Loan Association in 1915, succeeded in 
1927 by an Achduth Cooperative Society. 

The East Europeans concentration in Vancouver's east 
end also created a more “Old-World” style community re- 
volving around religious observance and a cluster of Jewish 
shops and institutions. In 1911-12 Vancouver's first synagogue, 
the Sons of Israel, opened. In 1917 the Orthodox congrega- 
tion was renamed Schara Tzedeck, and in 1921 it consecrated 
a new house of worship with a seating capacity of 600. The 
synagogue was led by Nathan Mayer Pastinsky, who, while 
not an ordained rabbi, was highly esteemed by all Vancou- 
verites for his religious knowledge, welfare work, and tireless 
activity among immigrants. A Conservative congregation, the 
Beth Israel, was also established in the mid-1920s and incor- 
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porated in 1932, absorbing what remained of the community’s 
Reform element. Each synagogue maintained its own con- 
gregational school. The school originally associated with the 
Schara Tzedeck synagogue eventually evolved into the Van- 
couver Talmud Torah, the city’s only Jewish day school. 

Vancouver's small Jewish community reflected a broad 
range of organizational affiliations, even in its formative pe- 
riod. A Bnai Brith lodge was established in 1910, followed in 
1913 by a Zionist and Social Society. A local Hadassah chapter 
was founded in 1920 as well as a chapter of the National Coun- 
cil of Jewish Women in 1924 and Pioneer Women in 1933. Ac- 
tive groups for young people included Habonim, Aleph Zadik 
Aleph, and Young Judaea. Communal fundraising was man- 
aged through a Jewish Community Chest, the precursor to a 
1932 Jewish Administrative Council. The latter also oversaw 
the community’s only newspaper, the Jewish Western Bulletin, 
which began publishing in 1928, the same year that a Jewish 
community center opened. In the mid-1930s, B.c. delegates 
began participating in the activities of the Canadian Jewish 
Congress (cjc) but it was not until 1949 that a cyc Pacific Re- 
gion encompassing B.c. was formed. During World War 11, 
cjc helped to organize the Jewish community's war relief ef- 
forts and assumed responsibility for community relations and 
numerous Jewish cultural and educational initiatives. 

The postwar period was one of tremendous growth for 
B.C. Jewry, Vancouver remaining the primary center. By 1971 
the city’s Jewish community had grown to more than 10,000. 
Newcomers included many former military personnel and 
Jews from other parts of Canada, as well as more than 400 
Holocaust survivors and 250 Hungarian refugees. The com- 
munity enjoyed substantial upward mobility and occupational 
diversity, and shifted its geographic center from the east end to 
the more affluent Oakridge district in the city’s southwest. In 
1948 both the Schara Tzedeck and Beth Israel congregations 
built new synagogues in this area, followed by an impressive 
new Jewish Community Center in 1964. Organizational ex- 
pansion also included the founding of a Reform congregation 
in 1965, the establishment of a Sephardi group in 1973, and a 
Lubavitch presence in 1974. 

Among community priorities during these years, fund- 
raising and advocacy support of Israel remained very promi- 
nent. Although antisemitism was never regarded as a major 
problem in B.c., the Bnai Brith and Pacific Region of the cyc 
spearheaded considerable human rights activism in coalition 
with other like-minded groups. The community also included 
a strong Jewish secularist presence through the Peretz Insti- 
tute created after the war to foster secular humanist Judaism. 
Vancouver also had a chapter of the left-wing United Jewish 
People’s Order. The Vancouver section of the National Coun- 
cil of Jewish Women was a pioneer in areas of social welfare, 
organizing programs in volunteer training, preschool educa- 
tion, and gerontology. 

Jews also had an impact on the larger civic society. Be- 
tween 1972 and 1975, David *Barrett, a social worker and the 
leader of the New Democratic Party, served as the premier of 
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British Columbia. Several well-known Jews were also heavily 
involved in support of higher education in B.c., including for- 
mer provincial chief justice Nathan *Nemetz and Jack *Dia- 
mond, a prominent businessman and philanthropist. The *Bel- 
zberg, *Wosk, and Koerner families have also been extremely 
generous Jewish donors to the province's universities. 

By 2001 the Jewish population of B.c. had grown to more 
than 30,000, a nearly threefold increase in 30 years, but Jews 
still constituted less than one percent of the provincial popu- 
lation and only about eight percent of Canadian Jewry. Un- 
like earlier years, when fully 90 percent of B.c.’s Jews lived 
in Vancouver, recent growth occurred outside of Vancouver, 
particularly in the nearby suburbs of Richmond, Maple Ridge, 
and Burnaby. Victoria's Jewish community likewise witnessed 
a revival, and relatively new Jewish communities emerged in 
interior towns such as Kelowna. As a result, approximately one 
in four B.c. Jews now lives outside of Vancouver. The need to 
provide community services and outreach to this increasingly 
dispersed populace led in 1986 to the creation of a Jewish Fed- 
eration of Greater Vancouver, a central body responsible for 
the planning and distribution of communal funds. With B.c. 
being an attractive destination for retirees, an aging Jewish 
population is of particular concern. Other prominent items 
on the communal agenda are support for Israel and Holocaust 
awareness. The latter is coordinated through the Vancouver 
Holocaust Education Centre, created in 1985. 

[Barbara Schober (2"4 ed.)] 


BRITISH ISRAELITES, advocates of the Anglo-Israeli the- 
ory, which maintains that the English and their ethnic kinfolk 
throughout the world are descended from the *Ten Lost Tribes 
of Israel. The theory is based on bizarre theological and lin- 
guistic assumptions. Christianity’s claim to be the “New Israel” 
is reinforced by the legend that Joseph of Arimathea estab- 
lished an English church predating that of Rome; the belief 
that British monarchs, seated at their coronation on the Stone 
of Scone, are thus in fact consecrated by the patriarch Jacob's 
stone of Bethel; and the old Puritan idea that the English have 
refought Israel’s battles against God’s enemies. By a selective 
and - according to currently accepted criteria - utterly un- 
scientific interpretation of the Scriptures, British Israelites are 
able to “prove” that the Japhetic Cymri or Cimmerians are the 
ancient Britons (Berit-Ish, or “Men of the Covenant”) and the 
Saxons, “Isaac’s Sons,” while the wanderings of the “lost” tribe 
of Dan are traced from the Dnieper to Denmark and those of 
the Gadites, from Gotland to Cambria. 

Anglo-Israelism’s first manifesto was issued by the Pu- 
ritan Member of Parliament John Sadler, author of Rights of 
the Kingdom (1649), but the movement began to gather force 
only at the end of the 18 century, when Richard *Brothers, a 
messianic prophet and self-styled “Nephew of the Almighty,” 
began publishing a series of pamphlets. A later writer, Edward 
Hine, published the bestselling Forty-seven Identifications of 
the British Nation with the Lost Ten Tribes of Israel (1871), by 
which time Anglo-Israelism had crystallized into an organized 
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movement. The British Israel World Federation, with head- 
quarters in London, claims hundreds of thousands of support- 
ers in English-speaking countries; but a kindred organization 
in the US., the Anglo-Saxon Federation of America, exploited 
antisemitism in order to further its claims. Anglo-Israelism 
has become part of the doctrine of various Christian sects, for 
example, the Mormon church. In recent years the long-estab- 
lished British Israelite movement has unquestionably dwindled 
in size, consistent with a loss of certainty about Britain's special 
status and the decline of unscientific ethnic theories. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyamson, in: JQR, 15 (1902/03), 640-76; A. 
Heath, A Reply [to] H.L. Goudge, The British Israel Theory (1933); C. 
Roth, The Nephew of the Almighty (1933); J.C. James, Hebrew and Eng- 
lish: Some Likenesses, Psychic and Linguistic (1957). 


[Godfrey Edmond Silverman] 


BRIT IVRIT OLAMIT (Heb. “World Hebrew Union’; Eng. 
“World Association for Hebrew Language and Culture”), or- 
ganization for the promotion of Hebrew language and cul- 
ture. The idea of establishing what became the Brit Ivrit Ol- 
amit originated in October 1930, when Simon *Rawidowicz 
delivered a lecture at a meeting in the Bet Am Ivri in Berlin, 
in which he surveyed the development of modern Hebrew 
literature. Noting that Hebrew creativity in Eastern Europe 
and the Germanic lands had greatly declined after World 
War 1 and perceiving in this a great danger for the Jews of the 
Diaspora as well as for Hebrew creativity in general, he pro- 
posed the creation of a broad-based cultural organization to 
deal with the situation. Rawidowicz’s idea gained much sup- 
port, and together with Dov Lipitz, head of the *Tarbut school 
system in Lithuania, he established a committee to organize 
a Hebrew Conference that convened in Berlin in June 1931. 
There, in his opening speech, Rawidowicz went beyond the 
issue of establishing an organization to stimulate and guide 
Hebrew creativity in the Diaspora, as he additionally proposed 
a completely new approach to Jewish life and culture that re- 
jected the accepted view that the Land of Israel should serve 
as a spiritual center for the Diaspora and instead advocated a 
theory of “partnership” according to which the Diaspora was 
to assume responsibility for actively creating its own Hebraic 
culture. While Rawidowicz’s idea of establishing an interna- 
tional Hebrew movement was accepted, the ideological basis 
that he proposed generated much heated discussion. Finally, 
it was decided to establish an organization called the Brit Ivrit 
Olamit, and to set up a Temporary Central Committee to ad- 
minister the Brit and to organize a Hebrew Congress. That 
committee then entrusted Rawidowicz with heading the Brit, 
and began to plan the Congress. 

However, with the Nazi rise to power in early 1933, the 
Central Committee could not continue to function in Berlin 
and decided to establish a new Temporary Central Commit- 
tee in Warsaw under the direction of Zvi Zohar. This Com- 
mittee convened an enlarged committee of the Brit which met 
in Prague in August 1933 before the Eighteenth World Zionist 
Congress. There, it was apparently decided that Central Com- 
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mittees of the Brit were to be established in Warsaw and Lon- 
don and an Executive in London, which was headed by Ra- 
widowicz; additionally, some members of the Berlin Central 
Committee who had settled in Erez Israel were apparently 
authorized to set up a local Central Committee, but instead 
they, together with some local figures, claimed to be the sole 
successor of the Berlin Central Committee and rejected the 
claim of the London Executive to jurisdiction over the Brit, 
thereby greatly limiting the scope of its activities. 

The Brit in Erez Israel immediately ran into financial dif- 
ficulties and its activities were very limited, although it pub- 
lished a significant series, Am va-Sefer (1936-74, 1981-92). 
Finally after World War 11 and the establishment of the State 
of Israel, it convened the long-awaited Hebrew Congress in 
1950. Headed by distinguished figures such as Izhak *Ben-Zvi, 
Zalman *Shazar, and Arieh *Tartakower, the Brit remained an 
independent organization which cooperated with the Jewish 
Agency and the World Zionist Organization in fostering the 
study of Hebrew in the Diaspora. In the early 21° century its 
main activity consisted of co-sponsoring European academic 
Hebrew conferences (17 up to 2005), many of whose proceed- 
ings have been published, and also the journal Revue europée- 
nne des études hébraiques (since 1996). 
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[Benjamin Ravid (2™4 ed.)] 


BRITTAN, LEON, BARON (1939-_), British Conservative 
politician who held a variety of senior offices in the govern- 
ment of Margaret Thatcher. Educated at Cambridge Univer- 
sity, where he was president of the Cambridge Union Society 
in 1960, Brittan practiced as a barrister and became a mem- 
ber of the Queen’s Council in 1978. He was chairman of the 
Conservative Party’s Bow Group in 1964-65. Brittan served as 
a Conservative member of Parliament from 1974 to 1988 and 
held cabinet posts as home secretary (1983-85) and secretary 
of state for trade and industry (1985-86). A pro-European 
moderate within the Conservative Party, in 1986 he resigned 
from Margaret Thatcher's cabinet in protest over its alleged 
anti-European policy in the Westland Helicopter affair. Brittan 
then served as British commissioner of the European Commu- 
nities from 1989 until 1993 and as a full member of the Euro- 
pean Commission in 1993-94. Brittan was knighted in 1986 
and given a life peerage in 2000. His brother sik SAMUEL 
BRITTAN (1933- ) is a well-known economics columnist on 
the London Financial Times. 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 
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BRITTANY (Fr. Bretagne), region and former province of 
western France and ancient independent duchy. Canon 12 of 
the ecclesiastical Council of Vannes in Brittany (465) forbade 
clerics to partake in meals with Jews. At about the same time, 
Nunechius, bishop of *Nantes, welcomed a newly converted 
Jew. Jews are again found in Brittany from the end of the 12" 
century living in Ancenis, Clisson, Dol, Guérande, Lamballe, 
Nantes, and Rennes, and probably also in some other places. 
By an agreement of Feb. 23, 1222, Pierre Mauclerc, duke of 
Brittany, confirmed the jurisdiction of the bishop of Nantes 
over the Jews living in his see. In 1236 many Jews in Brittany 
were massacred by Crusaders. The remainder were expelled 
in April 1240 by the duke Jean le Roux who declared a mora- 
torium on all debts owed to Jews and ordered them to return 
all pledges of chattels or real estate. The duke bound himself 
and his successors to uphold the decree in perpetuity. For sev- 
eral centuries, therefore, only converted Jews are found living 
in Brittany. A problem is presented, however, by the Hebrew 
tombstone (dated 1574) of Solomon b. Jacob Semahes found in 
Quimperlé. From the beginning of the 176 century, numerous 
*Marranos settled in Brittany, mainly in Nantes; their Chris- 
tian competitors failed to have them expelled. During the 18'* 
century, Jewish traders from Bordeaux, Alsace, and Lorraine 
began to visit the fairs and markets. In 1780, as a result of an 
isolated incident, they were all expelled. Immediately after the 
French Revolution, they are found again, notably in Nantes, 
Brest, Rennes, and Saint-Servan. In 1808, when the *consisto- 
ries were established, the total number of Jews living in Brit- 
tany was only about 30. In the late 20» century there were 
communities in Nantes, Brest, and Rennes. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 126ff.; Blumenkranz, in: 
Etudes @histoire du droit canonique... G. le Bras, 2 (1965), 1055f1.; 
L. Brunschvicg, in: REJ, 14 (1887), 84ff; 49 (1904), 110-20; I. Loeb, 
ibid., 17 (1888), 92ff.; 33 (1896), 88-121; 43 (1901), 117-22; H. Sée, 
ibid., 80 (1925), 170-81; J. Montigny, Essai sur les institutions... de 
Bretagne (1961); E. Durtelle de Saint-Sauveur, Histoire de Bretagne 
(1957*), 230 ff. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


BRIVIESCA, city in Castile, northern Spain. Briviesca Jewry 
was closely connected with the communities of *Burgos and 
*Miranda de Ebro. In 1240 Ferdinand 111 of Castile ordered 
the community to continue to pay the amount of 30 denarii 
annually to the cathedral in lieu of the 30 shekels paid to Ju- 
das Iscariot. A number of Jews who had settled in the quar- 
ter of Santa Cecilia in Briviesca were conveyed in gift to the 
monastery of Huelgas by Alfonso x in 1270. Briviesca Jewry 
was annihilated during the civil war between Pedro the Cruel 
and Henry of Trastamara in 1366-69 but subsequently reestab- 
lished. Records of 1380-81 show Jews of Briviesca engaged in 
various tax-farming operations. In 1387 the Cortes convened 
in Briviesca and promulgated a series of anti-Jewish restric- 
tions, including separation of the Jewish, Moorish, and Chris- 
tian quarters. In 1414 a number of Jewish residents of Briviesca 
sold land in their possession to a monastery in neighboring 
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Ofia. The levy for the war with Granada imposed in 1485 on 
the Briviesca community and Jews in the vicinity totaled 127 
Castilians. No information is available on the fate of the Brivi- 
esca Jews after the expulsion from Spain in 1492. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Urkunden, 1 pt. 2 (1936), index; Can- 
tera, in: Sefarad, 2 (1942), 332, 337-8, 360-2; 12 (1952), 68, 71; Huido- 
bro, ibid., 3 (1943), 157-9, 164-6; G. Russell, English Intervention in 
Spain and Portugal in the Time of Edward 111 and Richard 11 (1955), 
497; Suarez Fernandez, Documentos, 66, 75; Baer, Spain, 1 (1961), 


365, 420. 
[Haim Beinart] 


BRIYO VE-ZIMRO, anonymous Yiddish narrative from 
1585. This remarkable tale is a love story without equal in early 
Yiddish literature, features one of the earliest significant female 
characters in Yiddish, and displays the intense emotion of con- 
temporary Shakespearean tragedy, while uniting the lovers by 
means of a post-mortem wedding in Paradise, thus weaving a 
variety of international motifs (a quasi-Solomonic judgment, 
a hero’s journey to the bewitched Other World, star-crossed 
lovers whose union is blocked by parental prohibition, the rid- 
dling hero who saves himself by his wits while in the power of 
the enemy leader, the sword in the stone) into an essentially 
Jewish narrative set during the Maccabean monarchy. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Schulmann, Sefat Yehudit-Ashkenazit ve- 
Sifrutah (1913), 155-71; E. Timm, Graphische und phonische Struk- 
tur des Westjiddischen unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Zeit 
um 1600 (1987), 521-53; J.C. Frakes, Early Yiddish Texts, 1100-1750 


(2004), 355-67 
[Jerold C. Frakes (2"4 ed.)] 


BRNO (Ger. Bruenn), capital of Moravia, Czech Republic. 
A community was established there in the first half of the 13 
century by Jews invited by the margrave of Moravia. A char- 
ter granted in 1254 guaranteed protection to Jewish lives and 
property, freed Jews from restrictions on trade and occupa- 
tions, and exempted them from wearing distinguishing dress; 
the community had to contribute a quarter of the amount re- 
quired for the upkeep of the city fortifications. The charter 
was renewed in 1268 and incorporated in the city statutes in 
1276. There were about 1,000 Jews living in Brno in 1348. A 
charter granted in 1345 encouraged Jewish settlement. There 
was then a Jewish quarter with its own “Jews’ Gate.” Jewish 
tombstones have been discovered dating from 1373. In the first 
half of the 15» century Israel *Bruna officiated as rabbi. The 
Jews were expelled from Brno in 1454, after John of *Capist- 
rano preached there, and were formally excluded from Brno 
until 1848 by the privilege de non tolerandis Judaeis. Individual 
Jews, however, paid for permission to attend the markets in the 
city with an admission fee. This license was extended in 1627 
and 1648, but curtailed in 1661. A special inn (leased in 1724 
by Jacob Dobruschka) was assigned for Jewish travelers who 
were officially permitted to spend one night in the city, but of- 
ten stayed longer illegally. In 1706 the authorities prohibited 
Jews from holding religious services in public, although these 
services were tolerated in private. There were then 52 Jews liv- 
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ing in Brno. In 1722 the chief representative of Moravian Jewry, 
the Landesjudensollicitator, was permitted to settle near the 
city gate. The exclusion of the Jews from Brno was renewed 
in 1745. In 1764 the brothers Hoenig took over the city bank 
but in the following year, when two of the brothers were per- 
mitted to lease houses in Brno, there was an outbreak of ri- 
oting. In 1769 Solomon Dobruschka received permission to 
hold services in his house and to keep a “small” Torah scroll 
there. However, the authorities still made attempts to prevent 
the holding of services in public and in 1812 levied a special 
tax for “keeping a Torah” 

A Hebrew printing press was set up in Brno in 1753 by 
Franz Joseph Neumann. Jacob *Frank lived in Brno between 
1773 and 1786. Following the revolution of 1848 the Jewish 
community was organized and received official recognition 
in 1859. The first rabbi was David Ashkenazi. A cemetery was 
consecrated in 1852, and a synagogue built in 1855. Baruch 
*Placzek, when rabbi of Brno, also held the title of *Landes- 
rabbiner from 1884 until his death in 1922, when it was dis- 
continued. Jewish industrialists, such as Lazar *Auspitz, Julius 
Ritter von *Gomperz, Loew-Beer, and others, played an im- 
portant part in developing the textile industry in Brno. Dur- 
ing World War 1 about 16,000 refugees from Eastern Europe 
were received by the community and many remained there 
after the war. The Jewish school network established there 
included the only Jewish high school in western Czechoslo- 
vakia. The Jewish population numbered 134 in 1834; 2,230 in 
18593 4,505 in 1869; 7,809 in 1890; and 10,202 (6.9% of the total 
population) in 1930, of whom 3,295 declared their nationality 
to be Jewish. Jewish students from Eastern Europe studied at 
the University of Brno between the two world wars. Largely 
members of Zionist student groups, they influenced the local 
Jewish youth in the national spirit. Brno was the seat of the 
Juedischer Buch- und Kunstverlag and the weekly Juedische 
Volksstimme, founded by Max * Hickl. 

During World War 11 the mass deportation of Jews from 
Brno and its surrounding commenced on Nov. 26, 1941, when 
1,000 Jews were sent to the Minsk ghetto. Another 2,000 were 
sent to Theresienstadt on Dec. 2 and 5, and 7,000 more were 
deported between Jan. 28 and May 27, 1942, most perishing 
in Auschwitz. A memorial plaque to the Jewish victims of 
Nazism deported from Brno has been affixed to the building 
where the transports of deportees were concentrated. The sur- 
vivors who returned to Brno after the Holocaust numbered 
1,033 in 1948. The Orthodox synagogue (built in 1932) was re- 
stored in the 1950s and was in use in 1968. The rabbi of Brno, 
Richard *Feder, in 1969 was also chief rabbi of Bohemia and 
Moravia. The community numbered c. 500 in 1959 and c. 700 
in 1969, but by the early 2000s the number had dropped to 
slightly less than 300. The community was responsible for the 
management of 10 synagogues and 45 cemeteries throughout 
Moravia, including restoration work. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Engel, in: JGGJC, 2 (1930), 50; Kahan, ibid., 
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[Isaac Zeev Kahane] 


BROAD, ELI (1933-_), U.S. businessman, philanthropist, art 
collector. The New York-born only child of Lithuanian immi- 
grants, Broad built two of the largest businesses in the United 
States from the ground up. He was chairman of aic Retire- 
ment Services Inc., formerly SunAmerica Inc., and founder- 
chairman of kB Home, formerly Kaufman & Broad Home 
Corporation. 

Broad grew up in Detroit and earned an accounting de- 
gree from Michigan State University in 1954. In 1957, with 
$25,000 borrowed from his in-laws, Broad teamed up with 
a builder, Donald Kaufman, to produce simple low-priced 
houses (no basements, no garages) for first-time buyers. In 
the 1960s their company went public and expanded to Cali- 
fornia, where it became one of the largest builders in a mar- 
ket that was growing spectacularly. (Kaufman left the com- 
pany shortly after it went public in 1961 and died in a plane 
crash in 1983.) The business eventually lost its challenge for 
Broad, and in the early 1970s he devoted himself to his fam- 
ily and to travel. When the California real estate bubble burst 
in 1973, Broad returned to his company and spent 10 years 
building it up again. All told, the company constructed more 
than 500,000 homes. In 1983 Broad decided to devote more 
of his time to financial issues and philanthropic activities. He 
also achieved some notoriety as one of the financial backers 
of Ivan F. *Boesky’s and Michael R. *Milken’s questionable 
junk-bond operations. 

For his next move, Broad theorized that the people who 
had bought houses from him were starting to worry about re- 
tirement. Kaufman & Broad had a small insurance subsidiary. 
It was spun off in 1989 to become his next vehicle, SunAmer- 
ica, an insurance conglomerate that was the fastest-growing 
stock on the New York Stock Exchange for much of the 1990s. 
Broad believed that insurers, selling policies against an early 
death, should be selling policies to baby boomers who faced 
a long life that might outpace savings. His solution was an- 
nuities. When he sold SunAmerica in 1998 to the insurance 
giant AiG, Broad had amassed the largest fortune in Los An- 
geles, estimated in 2004 at $4.8 billion. Broad also owned the 
Sacramento Kings professional basketball team. 

Avid supporters of contemporary art, the Broads created 
one of the world’s finest art collections. Since 1984 the Broad 
Art Foundation has operated an active “lending library” to 
more than 400 museums and university galleries worldwide. 
From 2001 to 2003 an exhibition of their collection was shown 
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at the Los Angeles County Museum of Art, the Corcoran Gal- 
lery of Art in Washington, the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, 
and the Guggenheim Museum in Bilbao, Spain. The Broads 
also announced a major gift to build the Broad Contemporary 
Art Museum at the Los Angeles County Museum of Art. 

In 1999 the Broads founded the Broad Foundation, 
whose mission is to dramatically improve urban public edu- 
cation. In its first five years, it committed over $400 million 
to support new ideas and innovative leadership in the largest 
urban school systems. In 2001 the Eli and Edythe L. Broad 
Foundation created the Broad Medical Research Program, 
which seeks to stimulate innovative research on inflamma- 
tory bowel disease. And in June 2003, in partnership with 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Harvard Univer- 
sity, and the Whitehead Institute, the Broads announced the 
founding gift to create the Eli and Edythe Broad Institute for 
biomedical research. 

Strong believers in higher education, the Broads made 
a major contribution to the School of the Arts and Architec- 
ture at the University of California at Los Angeles toward the 
construction of the Edythe L. and Eli Broad Art Center, de- 
signed by Richard *Meier. In 1991 the Broads endowed the Eli 
Broad College of Business and the Eli Broad Graduate School 
of Management at Michigan State, his alma mater. In addition, 
the Broads were major contributors to Jewish philanthropic 
causes, and they were among the early donors of works to the 
Israeli Museum in Jerusalem. 

[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


BROCH, HERMANN (1886-1951), Austrian novelist and 
essayist. Broch was born in Vienna into a Jewish industrialist 
family. He was educated privately with the intention of get- 
ting an administrative position in his father’s textile factory. 
It was not until he was in his forties that he turned to writing. 
Broch published his first novel, the trilogy Die Schlafwandler 
(3 vols. 1931/32; The Sleepwalkers,) dealing with the decay of 
values in Germany in the period between 1888 and 1919. The 
spread of fascism made Broch abandon his literary projects. 
He was arrested by the Nazis in 1938. Inspired by the visions of 
impending death in prison, he wrote a few elegies, which be- 
came the core of Der Tod des Vergil (1945; The Death of Virgil), 
a philosophical novel describing the end of Virgil’s life after 
his return from Greece. Broch’s interest in the collective psy- 
chological sources of Nazism was later expressed in Massen- 
psychologie (1951) and in Die Schuldlosen (1950). Broch traces 
the rise of Nazism to political apathy and the psychological 
disorientation of European society. His characters have lost 
their values; they are outsiders in their own life. Die Verzau- 
berung (1976) also deals with mass psychology. The story is set 
in a small Tyrolean mountain village where farmers believe 
the promises of a fanatical fundamentalist and participate in 
the ritual murder of a young girl. Broch worked on the book 
periodically from the 1930s, but it was left unfinished. Broch’s 
literary style has a lyrical, almost hymn-like quality. His writ- 
ing is pervaded by the sense of man’s mortality; his characters 
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struggle to overcome their constant awareness of their inevi- 
table end. However, he perceives a redeeming spark of divinity 
which breaks through the contemporary decline of values and 
allows new hope to spring from apparent despair. On the eve 
of a planned return to Europe from the United States, where 
he had settled, Broch died in 1951. His Gesammelte Werke were 
published in 10 volumes (1952-61). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Koester, Hermann Broch (1987); Luetzeler, 
P.M., Die Entropie des Menschen (2000); E. Kiss, Philosophie und Lit- 
eratur des negativen Universalismus (2001). 


[Sol Liptzin / Ann-Kristin Koch (24 ed.)] 


BROCINER, JOSEPH (1846-1918), publicist and commu- 
nal leader in Romania. Brociner was born in Jassy and after 
studying law moved to Galati, where he spent most of his life 
and was active in the struggle of Romanian Jewry for eman- 
cipation during and after the Congress of Berlin (1878). His 
major contribution was in the sphere of literary polemics. He 
sought to refute by historical evidence the claim that the Jews 
were “aliens, adduced against granting them citizenship rights 
in Romania. The most important of these works is Chestiu- 
nea Israelitilor Romani (“The Romanian Jewish Question,” 
1910), because of the many documents published in it, some 
for the first time. However, his publication of documents was 
in an apologetic rather than a scholarly form. Brociner was 
also active in reconstructing the officially recognized Jewish 
communal organization, which had been disorganized since 
1862. In March 1896, he convened in Galati a general confer- 
ence of the representatives of the communities in Romania, 
the first in the country, where a plan for communal organiza- 
tion was reviewed. In 1901, he convened a second conference 
at Jassy, when the Union of Israelite Communities in Romania 
was founded. He also wrote several publications on the sub- 
ject, among them a detailed memorandum to the government; 
these publications also included important historical docu- 
ments. Brociner was among the first members of Hovevei Zion 
in Romania. He also became associated with political Zionism 
and sent a proposal to Theodor *Herzl for the organization of 
the Zionist movement in Romania. Brociner’s brother Mau- 
RICIU (Moritz; 1855-1946) was the first Jewish officer in the 
Romanian Army. He distinguished himself in the Romanian 
War of Independence of 1877 and later attained the rank of 
colonel. For many years he filled senior administrative posts 
at court and served as private secretary to the queen. An- 
other brother was the Austrian author and playwright MARCO 
BROCINER (1852-1942). Another brother, ANDREI BROCINER 
(1842-1930), was also a publicist and fighter for emancipation 
of the Jews in Romania. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.B. Brociner, Notite Biografice-Notice Bi- 
ographique (1913); S. Wininger, Artistii, Scriitorii, Savantii, Financiarii, 
si Intemeietorii Evrei din Romania (Ms. Jerusalem National Library), 
875-83. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Kuller, in: Buletinul centrului, 
muczeului si arhivei istorice a evreilor din Romania, 2 (1998), 136-373 
M. Mircu, Un cimitir plin de viata (2001), 63-67. 


[Eliyahu Feldman] 
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BROD, DOVIDL (Strelisker, David; 1783-1848), Hungar- 
ian *hazzan. Born in Brody, Brod officiated in synagogues as 
a child prodigy but received no musical training. Although 
destined originally for the rabbinate, he entered business. 
His business failed and he became a professional hazzan in 
Althofen, Austria, in 1822. In 1830 he moved to Budapest where 
he served as hazzan until his death. Unable to read a musi- 
cal score, he improvised his own melodies and though he left 
no written record of his compositions, most of the hazzanim 
of Hungary and Galicia and their pupils owed their style and 
their melodies to his inspiration. 


BROD, MAX (1884-1968), Czech-born German author, 
composer, and representative member of the “Prague Circle” 
(Prager Kreis). Born in Prague, Brod studied law at the Ger- 
man university there and then entered the Czech civil ser- 
vice. After working in postal management in Prague, he be- 
came a minor government official for cultural affairs. In 1929 
he joined the Prager Tagblatt as theatrical and musical editor. 
His acquaintance with Martin Buber, who gave lectures in 
Prague in 1909/10, influenced Brod as well as his encounter 
with a Yiddish actors group and, a few years later, with Jew- 
ish war refugees from Eastern Europe. He became active in 
the Zionist movement and helped found the National Coun- 
cil of Jews of Czechoslovakia in 1918. As its vice president he 
not only tried to gain equal rights for Jews but also national 
acceptance and cultural autonomy. As a central representative 
of the Prague Kulturzionismus he initiated the establishment 
of Hebrew schools in Prague. In 1939 he left Prague with his 
wife and settled in Tel Aviv, where he worked as a music critic 
and drama adviser to *Habimah. 

Brod’s prolific writings include poetry, fiction, plays, li- 
bretti, literary criticism and essays on philosophy, politics, 
and Zionism. The fundamental thought in all his writing is 
the problem of dualism, i-e., the difficulty of reconciling a be- 
lief in God with the evil that exists in the world. Man’s task, he 
believes, is to strive toward perfection. Judaism, which repre- 
sents the “miracle of this world,’ is a critical stage on this road 
as opposed to the “continuation of this world” in paganism 
and the “negation of this world” in Christianity. This is pro- 
pounded in his most influential philosophical work, Heiden- 
tum, Christentum, Judentum, 2 vols. (1921). Brod’s best-known 
writings are his 20 novels, some of them romantic, others his- 
torical. The former include Schloss Nornepygge (1908), Juedin- 
nen (1911), Arnold Beer: Das Schicksal eines Juden (1912), Die 
Frau, nach der man sich sehnt (1927), and Die verbotene Frau 
(1960); among the latter are Tycho Brahes Weg zu Gott (1916; 
The Redemption of Tycho Brahe, 1928); Réubeni, Fuerst der 
Juden (1925); Galilei in Gefangenschaft (1948); Unambo (1949), 
about the Israel War of Independence; Der Meister (1949) - an- 
other version of this book about Jesus appeared in Hebrew in 
1956 with the title Ahot Ketannah - and Armer Cicero (1955). 
Brod’s plays include Eine Koenigin Esther (1918), Die Retterin 
(1919), Die Faelscher (1920), and Klarissas halbes Herz (1923). 
He also wrote a biography of Heine (1934). 
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Brod was the first person to recognize the unique quality 
of his lifelong friend Franz *Kafka, about whom he wrote his 
novel Das Zauberreich der Liebe (1928; The Kingdom of Love, 
1930). It was Brod who arranged the publication of Kafka’s 
works after the novelist’s death despite Kafka’s wish that the 
works be burned. His biography of Kafka appeared in 1937. He 
also revealed the genius of Jaroslav Hasek, author of The Good 
Soldier Schweik, and of the composers Leos Janaéek (whose 
biography he published in 1924-25) and Jaromir * Weinberger, 
publishing German translations of Jana¢ek’s Jenufa (1918) and 
Weinberger’s Schwanda the Bagpiper. 

Many of Brod’s books and plays were translated into 
Hebrew and together with Shin *Shalom he wrote two dra- 
matic works in Hebrew: Sha’ul, Melekh Yisrael (“Saul, King 
of Israel,” 1944) and the libretto for Marc *Lavry’s opera Dan 
ha-Shomer (1945). 

Brod’s last works were his autobiography, Streitbares 
Leben (1960), and reminiscences, Der Prager Kreis (1967). 


[Felix Weltsch / Mirjam Triend] (24 ed.)] 


As a Composer 
Brod studied music with Adolf Schreiber and began compos- 
ing in 1900. Among his compositions are works for orchestra, 
notably Requiem Hebraicum, song cycles, and several suites. 
His musical style is lyrical and expressive, and thoughts about 
music were always woven into his novels and poetry. After he 
moved to Palestine, he tried to blend Oriental and European 
traditions in the “Mediterranean” style, as in Zwei israelische 
Bauerntéanze, which was played by the Israel Po. His book Die 
Musik Israel’s (1951) deals with the early development of Israeli 
music. His numerous writings include a biography of Janiéek 
and a book on Mahler (1961). He also translated opera librettos 
(notably for Jani¢ek) in addition to writing his own. 
[Naama Ramot (24 ed.)] 
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BRODA, family of rabbis in Lithuania and Slovakia (then in 
Hungary) from the 17"* century on. HAYYIM BRODA, a grand- 
son of Abraham *Broda was rabbi of Janow; his son AARON 
was rabbi of Kalvanya, Lithuania; and his son BENJAMIN 
(d. 1818) was appointed rabbi of Grodno in 1792 and was the 
last av bet din of the city. A dispute between the supporters 
of Broda and the adherents of Tanhum b. Eliezer led to the 
abolition of the office. 
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Benjamin’s son HAYYIM wrote Torah Or ve-Derekh 
Hayyim (Grodno, 1823), on the laws of ritual slaughter, and 
Zera Hayyim (published by his grandson Hayyim *Heller 
in 1907), the aim of which was to defend the rulings of the 
Shulhan Arukh against the criticisms of *Shabbetai b. Meir 
ha-Kohen in his Gevurot Anashim. Hayyim engaged in hal- 
akhic correspondence with Abraham *Danzig and *Abra- 
ham Abele b. Abraham Solomon Poswoler of Vilna. One of 
his sons, DOV BER (d. 1897), was the author of Divrei Binah 
(2 pts., 1888-90) on the tractate Makkot. Hayyim’s son-in-law 
was Israel Issar b. Mordecai Isserlin (1827-1899), who served 
as rabbi in Vilna. The following among his works are known: 
Shem Yisrael (1859, published anonymously), a commentary 
to the Mishnah Seder Zera’im; Ishei Yisrael (1864), novellae 
to the tractate Shabbat; Tosefot Yerushalayim (1871), on the 
Tosefta; Pithei Teshuvah (1875), on the Shulhan Arukh, Orah 
Hayyim. Another son-in-law of Hayyim Broda was Eliezer b. 
Samuel Landau (1805-1883), who was born in Vilna and served 
as the head of the Brodno community. He was the author of 
Dammesek Eliezer (1868-70), a commentary in two parts on 
the expositions of *Elijah b. Solomon Zalman to the Shulhan 
Arukh, Orah Hayyim. 

Other important members of the family were (1) AARON 
B. ISRAEL (second half of the 17" century), who compiled Otot 
le-Moadim (Grodno, 1798), a calendar for the years 5549-5624, 
appended to which is Nahara u-Fashta, a book on customs 
by Hayyim b. Israel Broda. He also wrote Tekumah, a digest 
in rhymed prose of the laws of the Shulhan Arukh, of which 
only the section on Even ha-Ezer, Even Ziyyon be-Mishpat, 
was published (Shklov, 1784; complete edition by his son Nis- 
sim, Vilna, 1818). Other works have remained in manuscript; 
(2) ZEVI HIRSCH B. DAVID (d. 18202), rabbi of Szenice, and 
after 1787 rabbi of Kittsee (K6pcsény), Hungary; was the au- 
thor of Erez Zevi and Teomei Zeviyyah (pt. 1, Vienna, 1823; 
pt. 2, Presburg, 1846), a commentary on chapters 1-65 and 
119-178 of the Shulhan Arukh, Even ha-Ezer; and Shenei 
Ofarim (Prague, 1825), sermons, published by his son Aaron; 
(3) ABRAHAM B. SOLOMON ZALMAN (1825-1882) was born 
in Ungvar (Uzhgorod) and studied in the yeshivah of Moses 
*Sofer in Pressburg. He lived in Kleinwardein and was rabbi 
of Nagyberezna from 1876 until his death. He was the author 
of Peri he-Hag (2 pts., 1871-76), on the laws of Passover, and 
Halikhot Olam (1874-75, pt. 1 (1927°), ed. by I. Gruenwald), 
in Judeo-German on laws of daily application; (4) ABRAHAM 
AARON B. SHALOM (d. after 1860) was born in Vilna. He was 
the author of Beit Vaad (1832), a selection of laws from the 
four parts of the Shulhan Arukh, to which was appended Beit 
Middot on weights and measures in the Talmud; and Bayit 
ha-Gadol (1838), a commentary on Pirkei de-Rabbi Eliezer; 
(5) MORDECAI B. NATHAN NATA (1815-1882) was born in 
Nadas, Hungary, and from 1864 served as rabbi of Myjava. 
His Hiddushei Sheelot u-Teshuvot Maharam Broda (1908) was 
published by his son-in-law Akiva Strasser. His son JOSEPH, 
who succeeded him as chief rabbi of Myjava, perished at Aus- 
chwitz in the Holocaust. 
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[Josef Horovitz] 


BRODA, ABRAHAM BEN SAUL (d. 1717), rabbi and hal- 
akhic authority. Broda was born in Bunzlau (Bohemia) and 
served as rabbi in Lichtenstadt and in Raudnitz. In 1693 he 
was appointed head of a yeshivah in Prague but left after a 
dispute with other rabbis of the city. In 1709 he was appointed 
rabbi of Metz, and in 1713 of Frankfurt, where he remained 
until his death. In these last two cities he established yeshivot 
which attracted many students. In his approbation to Eshel 
Avraham, Jonathan *Eybeschuetz paid tribute to Broda’s con- 
tribution to education and teaching: “He was remarkably suc- 
cessful in learning, teaching, and disseminating Torah, and 
most contemporary scholars of renown were his disciples.’ 
Among his outstanding students were Nethanel *Weil, Jonah 
*Landsofer, and Samuel Helman of Metz. His novellae were 
noted by his students, who quoted them in their works, or 
published them together with their own works. Broda’s most 
important work is Eshel Avraham (1747), novellae on the trac- 
tates Pesahim, Hullin, and Bava Batra. This reveals his erudi- 
tion, keen intellect, and methodical treatment of the subject 
matter. The first part, Hiddushei Halakhot, summarizes each 
topic on the basis of the Talmud and its commentaries, and 
the second, Hiddushei Posekim, deals with halakhic rulings 
which derive from these sources. Other works by Broda are 
Hiddushei Geonim (Offenbach, 1723), on Bava Kamma, Bava 
Mezia, and Sanhedrin; Hiddushei Hilkhot Gittin (Wandsbeck, 
1731), published by his disciple, Jonathan b. Isaac ha-Levi; 
Shema’ta Hadta (Frankfurt, 1737), novellae and explanations 
on Ketubbot and the second chapter of Gittin, and Toledot 
Avraham (Fuerth, 1769), novellae to Kiddushin and Ketubbot 
(incomplete). Israel Isserl b. Isaac ha-Levi (beginning of 18*® 
century), a disciple of Broda, published Asefat Hakhamim 
(1722), which included novellae by Broda. In a takkanah of 
1715, Broda deals with the question of modesty, warns against 
extravagant festivities, and pleads for abstention from ex- 
travagance and forbidden foods. His son, MOSES (1674-1741), 
served from 1704 as rabbi of Hanau, and from 1718 as rabbi 
of Bamberg, transferring to Worms in 1733. He prepared his 
father’s Eshel Avraham for publication, adding to it his own 
glosses, entitled Ohel Moshe. The publication was completed 
by Moses’ son Saul. 
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[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


BRODER (Margolis), BERL (c. 1815/1817-1868), Yiddish 
balladist and folksinger, who derived his name from the city 
of Brody (Galicia), where he started his nomadic artistic ac- 
tivity. A brushmaker by profession, Broder composed songs 
and rhymed verses in the style of the badhanim, although his 
themes and compositions were quite original. He later became 
a buyer for his firm and on his business trips entertained his 
fellow travelers and chance acquaintances at the various inns 
with his lyrics. Itinerant minstrels imitated and disseminated 
his texts and tunes, which influenced Benjamin *Ehrenkranz 
(Velvel Zbarazher), Eliakum *Zunser, and Abraham *Gold- 
faden. In the 1860s Broder organized the first troupe of profes- 
sional Yiddish folksingers, which traversed Galicia, Hungary, 
and Romania, singing in wine cellars and inns. The stage of the 
*Broder Singers consisted merely of a table with two lit can- 
dles. Though their lyrics were at first hardly suitable for such 
dramatic presentation, the success of their acting and singing 
was immense, and they paved the way for the Yiddish theater. 
Only a small part of Broder’s original songs survived in his 
collection Shire Zimre, Draysik Herlikhe Broder Lider in Reyn 
Yudesh Loshn (“30 Marvelous Brody Songs in Pure Yiddish,” 
Pressburg, c. 1860, Warsaw 18827). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N.M. Gelber, Aus zwei Jahrhunderten (1924), 
70-100; idem, Toledot Yehudei Brody (1957), 227-9; Rejzen, Leksikon, 
1 (1926), 395-401; LNYL, 1 (1956), 428-9; B. Margolis, Dray Doyres 
(1957), includes songs of Broder and his son and grandson. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Sadan, in: Avnei Miftan, 1 (1961), 9-17. 


[Sol Liptzin] 


BRODER, DAVID SALZER (1929- ), U.S. political colum- 
nist. Broder, who was born in Chicago Heights, Ill., received 
his bachelor’s degree and a master’s in political science from 
the University of Chicago. He served in the Army for two 
years. Upon his discharge in 1953, he got a job on The Pan- 
tagraph, a newspaper in Bloomington, Ill. Two years later he 
joined the Congressional Quarterly in Washington, where he 
stayed for five years. He covered his first presidential cam- 
paign, the Kennedy-Nixon election, in 1960 for The Wash- 
ington Star. He covered national politics for The New York 
Times from 1965 to 1966 before joining The Washington Post. 
He covered every national political campaign and convention 
from 1960, traveling up to 100,000 miles a year to interview 
voters and report on the candidates. In May 1973 Broder won 
the Pulitzer Prize for commentary for his columns the pre- 
vious year. He became an associate editor of the Post in 1975. 
His twice-weekly columns, which are nationally syndicated, 
cover a broad spectrum of American life beyond politics. In 
March 2001 the Washingtonian magazine rated Broder among 
the four leading and most influential journalists, calling him 
“the most unpredictable, reliable and intellectually honest 
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columnist working today.” He was also voted, in 1990, the 
“hardest working” and “least ideological” among 123 colum- 
nists by opinion-page editors of the largest 200 newspapers 
in the United States. Broder is also a regular commentator 
on television’s leading public affairs programs. He is author 
or co-author of seven books, including Democracy Derailed: 
Initiative Campaigns and the Power of Money (2000) and Be- 
hind the Front Page: A Candid Look at How the News Is Made 
(1987). His column is carried by more than 300 newspapers 


around the world. 
[Stewart Kampel (274 ed.)] 


BRODERICK, MATTHEW (1962- ), U.S. actor. The son 
of an actor and a playwright, Broderick was raised in New 
York City’s Greenwich Village and began appearing in the- 
ater workshops at the age of 17. Broderick’s first success came 
quickly, with critical acclaim for his role in Harvey Fierstein’s 
off-Broadway production Torch Song Trilogy. Following a Tony 
Award-winning performance in the role of Eugene Jerome in 
Neil *Simon’s Broadway play Brighton Beach Memoirs in 1983, 
Broderick launched his film career later that year with his 
turn as a teenaged computer hacker in the film War Games. 
In 1986, Broderick achieved a new level of stardom with his 
breakthrough performance as celebrity high-school delin- 
quent Ferris Bueller, in John Hughes’ iconic comedy Ferris 
Bueller’s Day Off. In 1989, he received acclaim for his dramatic 
role opposite Morgan Freeman and Denzel Washington in the 
Civil War film Glory. Broderick’s range was displayed during 
the early 1990s with roles in films as disparate as the gangster 
farce The Freshman (1990) and Disney’s animated blockbuster 
‘The Lion King (1994). During this period, Broderick continued 
to move effortlessly between the stage and the screen, win- 
ning his second Tony Award in the Broadway musical How 
to Succeed in Business Without Really Trying (1994). Broderick 
made his directorial debut in 1996 with the romantic comedy 
Infinity. His subsequent notable performances included roles 
in the satire Election (1999) and Kenneth Lonnergran’s family 
drama You Can Count on Me (2000). In 2001, Broderick re- 
turned to Broadway in Mel *Brooks’ highly popular musical 
The Producers. In 1997, Broderick married his longtime girl- 
friend, actress Sarah Jessica *Parker. 


[Walter Driver (2™4 ed.)] 


BRODER SINGERS, generic name for small groups of itin- 
erant male Yiddish singers who from the 1850s entertained on 
weekdays (as distinct from Sabbaths and festivals) on impro- 
vised stages in wine cellars and restaurant gardens in Galicia, 
Romania, and southern Russia. The name designates a kind 
of cabaret tradition, its style and repertoire, rather than a spe- 
cific group or individual. The impact of this tradition on the 
Yiddish poetic imagination may be gauged in *Peretz’ drama 
Baynakht oyfn Altn Mark, and in the works of Itzik *Manger. 

The Broder Singers are important in the prehistory of 
the modern Yiddish theater. They were essentially vocalists 
(many were former badhanim (see *Badhan) and choirboys) 
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who gradually added costume, mimicry, and dance to songs 
which to begin with were generally dramatic monologues. 
Solo performance gave way to dramatized duet and subse- 
quently to the musical sketch, with prose recitative linking 
the songs. The Broder Singers were a source for the first Yid- 
dish stage professionals - Yisroel Gradner, regarded as the 
first “regular” Yiddish actor, was a Broder Singer before join- 
ing *Goldfaden. The reputed “father” of the Broder Singers 
was Berl *Broder. Though Broder’s date and place of birth 
are disputed, it is almost certain that his association in the 
years before the Crimean War with the Galician commercial 
center, Brody (from which he took his name), accounts for 
the name Broder Singers. Broder composed songs, some of 
which are extant, but the repertoire was mainly appropriated 
from the folk poets Eliakum *Zunser and Velvel Zbarazher 
(Benjamin *Ehrenkranz), from I.J. *Linetzky and the drama- 
tist *Goldfaden, all four of whom were closely linked to the 
Broder Singers. The repertoire was serious as well as satiric 
and comic. The prevalence of anti-hasidic songs does not jus- 
tify the often expressed view that the Broder Singers were the 
poor man’s Haskalah, for the principal emphasis was always 
on entertainment. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Teplitski, in: yrvo Bleter, 23 (March-April 
1944), 284-7 (contemporary accounts); N.M. Gelber, Aus zwei Jahr- 
hunderten (1924), 70-101; Z. Zylbercweig, Leksikon fun Yidishn Teater, 
1 (1931), 216-36, 508-15; S. Prizament, Broder Zinger (1960); D. Sadan, 
Avnei Miftan (1962), 9-17; M. Weinreich and Z. Rejzen, in: Arkhiv far 
di Geshikhte fun Yidishn Teater un Drame, 1 (1930), 455. 


[Leonard Prager] 


BRODERZON, MOYSHE (1890-1956), Yiddish poet and 
theater director. A descendant of a family of wealthy mer- 
chants who were permitted to reside in Moscow, Broderzon 
received his early education in that city and at a Lodz busi- 
ness school. He experienced the revolution in Moscow and 
then lived in Lodz (1918-38). Active as a journalist, poet, and 
writer of short plays, he founded little theaters in Lodz: Had 
Gadya (the first Yiddish marionette theater), Ararat, and Shor 
ha-Bor. He was head of the literary group *Yung-Yidish and 
discovered many new Jewish talents for the stage. He wrote 
songs for children, which were frequently reprinted and set to 
music, and also libretti for operas, including Bas-Sheve (“Bath- 
sheba,’ 1924). His volume Yud: Lid in Fuftsik Kapitlen (“Yod: 
Poem in 50 Chapters,” 1939) comprises 50 poems of 16 lines 
each, laden with premonitions of the catastrophe looming 
over Polish Jewry. Broderzon returned to his native Moscow 
in 1939. At the time of Stalin’s persecutions of Yiddish writers 
he was imprisoned in a Siberian slave labor camp (1948-55). 
Repatriated to Poland on his liberation, he was enthusiasti- 
cally acclaimed by the surviving Jews there, but collapsed and 
died a few weeks later while visiting Warsaw. Broderzon was 
a consummate stylistic master of Yiddish and composer of 
strikingly original Yiddish rhymes. His poems combine Jew- 
ish folklore with European expressionism. His wife, the actress 
Sheyne Miriam Broderzon, described their years of suffering 
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(1939-56) in Mayn Laydnsveg mit Moyshe Broderzon (“My 
Tragic Road with Moshe Broderzon,” 1960). His Oysgeklibene 
Shriftn (“Selected Works,’ 1959) and Dos Letste Lid (“The Last 
Poem,’ 1974) appeared posthumously. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Ravitch, Mayn Leksikon, 1 (1945), 49-51; 
LNYL, 1 (1956), 429-32. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Zylbercweig, 
Leksikon fun Yidishn Teater, 1 (1931), 215-6; M. Khalmish, in: Yerush- 
olaymer Almanakh, 4 (1975), 210-15; N. Mayzl, in: Yidishe Kultur 
38:6 (1976), 6-13; B. Kagan, Leksikon fun Yidish-Shraybers (1986), 1153 
G.G. Branover, Rossiiskaia evreiskaia entsiklopediia, 1 (1994), 170; H. 
Zhezhinski, in: Lebns-Fragn, 531-2 (1996), 12-13; G. Rozier, Moyshe 
Broderzon: Un Ecrivain yiddish diavant-garde (1999). 


[Melech Ravitch / Jerold C. Frakes (24 ed.)] 


BRODETSKY, SELIG (1888-1954), mathematician and 
Zionist leader. Brodetsky, who was born in Olviopol, Ukraine, 
was brought to London by his family in 1893. He received his 
early education at the Jewish Free School in London, at the 
same time attending a talmud torah. The exceptional abil- 
ity which he early displayed in mathematics earned him a 
scholarship to Cambridge. At the age of 20 he was given the 
honors title of Senior Wrangler. He continued his studies in 
mathematical astronomy at the University of Leipzig and re- 
ceived his doctorate in 1913. In 1914 he returned to England, 
where he was appointed lecturer in practical mathematics at 
Bristol and was professor at the University of Leeds from 1920 
to 1949. A highly successful educator, he specialized in theo- 
retical aerodynamics, a field vital for the development of the 
airplane, dealt with in his Mechanical Principles of the Aero- 
plane (1920). He also wrote on the general theory of relativ- 
ity and on Newton as well as popular works on mathemat- 
ics and the sciences. The Meaning of Mathematics (1929) was 
translated into Dutch, Spanish, and Hebrew. From his earliest 
youth Brodetsky was a dedicated Zionist. When the Zionist 
Association was established in Cambridge in 1907, Brodetsky 
was appointed its secretary. In Leipzig, he served as presi- 
dent of the Zionist Student Organization. In 1928 he became 
a member of the executive committee of the Zionist Organi- 
zation in England, and through it, also of the governing body 
of the Jewish Agency, serving as head of its Political Depart- 
ment in London. In this position he led the struggle against 
Lord Passfield’s White Paper of 1930. He was a loyal supporter 
of Chaim *Weizmann. From 1939 to 1949 he was president of 
the *Board of Deputies of British Jews, the first East European 
Jew to serve in this capacity. He was responsible for bringing 
this body closer to Zionism. When Weizmann became presi- 
dent of the new State of Israel, Brodetsky succeeded him as 
president of the British Zionist Federation. Brodetsky was 
also a member of the board of trustees and of the academic 
council of the Hebrew University. In 1949, he succeeded Judah 
*Magnes as president of the Hebrew University, making his 
home in Israel. For reasons of ill health and because of differ- 
ences of opinion over the management of the university, he 
resigned from this position and returned in 1952 to England. 
Brodetsky was a Fellow of the Royal Societies of Astronomy 
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(FRAS) and of Aeronautics (FRAE-S) and for some time was 
also the president of the Association of University Teachers 
in England. He was the president of the World Organization 
of Maccabi. His biographical work, Memoirs - From Ghetto 
to Israel, was published posthumously in 1960. 


[Yehudah Pinhas / Leo Kohn] 


BRODIE, SIR ISRAEL (1895-1979), chief rabbi of the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth, 1948 to 1965. Brodie was born in New- 
castle-on-Tyne and educated at Jews’ College, London, and 
at Oxford. 

He served in World War 1 as a Jewish chaplain on the 
Western Front, and then worked in London’s East End. From 
1923 to 1937 he was senior minister in *Melbourne, Australia. 
Brodie returned to England in 1937 to study for an advanced 
degree at Oxford, and was also on the staff of Jews’ College. 
He again served as a military chaplain during World War 11, 
becoming senior Jewish army chaplain in 1944. He was briefly 
principal of Jews’ College in 1946 and in 1948 he succeeded 
J.H. *Hertz as chief rabbi, holding office until 1965. He was 
involved in two important controversies: one over his rul- 
ing (later modified) that the Israeli pronunciation of Hebrew 
should not be used in synagogues and in classrooms; the other 
when he decided that the liberal theological views of Louis 
*Jacobs disqualified him from being appointed as principal 
of Jews’ College or a minister of the United Synagogue. Bro- 
die edited the Ez Hayyim of *Jacob b. Judah Hazzan of Lon- 
don (3 vols., 1962-67). He was the divisional editor for rab- 
binical literature in the Encyclopaedia Judaica. Brodie was 
chief rabbi at a time of far-reaching change, marked by the 
creation of the State of Israel, the end of the British Empire, 
and the emergence of many divisions within Anglo-Jewry. He 
was a dedicated Zionist and recognized the centrality of Israel 
to contemporary Jewish life. He insisted on maintaining the 
traditional Orthodox interpretations of Jewish identity and 
practice. He generally conducted his office - with the excep- 
tions noted above - in a quiet, reserved manner which avoided 
controversy. It can be argued that the *United Synagogue was 
at the peak of its influence during this time, which was gen- 
erally one of expansion in the Anglo-Jewish mainstream. A 
Festschrift for Brodie, Essays Presented to ... Israel Brodie, ed- 
ited by Hirsch Jacob Zimmels, Joseph Rabbinowitz, and Israel 
Finestein, was published in two volumes in 1967. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Shaftesley, in: H.J. Zimmels et al. (eds.), Es- 
says ... I. Brodie... (1967), Xi-xxxix. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB 
online; G. Alderman, Modern British Jewry (1992), index; W.D. Ru- 
binstein, Jews in Great Britain, index. 


[Vivian David Lipman / William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 


BRODSKI, family of industrialists and philanthropists in Rus- 
sia, whose members played an important role in the Russian 
economy and Jewish communal life from the middle of the 
19" century. It was founded by Meir Schor, a member of the 
Schor family of distinguished rabbis and communal leaders, 
who moved from Brody in Galicia to Zlatopol in the province 
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of Kiev in the early 19" century and took the name of Brodski 
(i.e., “from Brody”). Of his five sons, all wealthy businessmen, 
the most prominent, ISRAEL (1823-1888), took a leading part 
in the development of the sugar industry in the Ukraine. Dur- 
ing the 1840s, he financed the establishment of several sugar 
refineries by Russian estate owners in conjunction with other 
investors. Subsequently, he began to manage them himself 
and leased or founded additional plants. Brodski introduced 
many improvements in production methods and an elaborate 
administration for marketing the sugar within Russia and for 
export. In 1876 he moved to Kiev, where he became one of the 
leaders of the community. He built the Jewish hospital and 
other welfare institutions there. He also helped the *Volozhin 
yeshivah to establish a kolel for young scholars. 

His sons ELIEZER (Lazar; 1848-1904) and ARIEH 
LEIBUSH (Lev; 1852-1923) enlarged their father’s enterprises. 
In the early 1890s the plants owned by Brodski produced ap- 
proximately one-quarter of the total amount of sugar refined 
in Russia. The brothers continued to contribute generously 
to Jewish and Russian cultural and welfare institutions, and 
among other benefactions founded the polytechnical and bac- 
teriological institutes in Kiev, donated 300,000 rubles for the 
establishment of a Jewish school with a department for vo- 
cational training, built the great synagogue in Kiev, and gave 
substantial assistance to victims of the pogroms. The efforts of 
the Zionist Organization of Russia to persuade Lev Brodski to 
redeem the area around the Western Wall in Jerusalem were 
unsuccessful. The Brodski firms employed thousands of Jewish 
office workers and agents. The Hebrew writers, J.L. *Levin (Ye- 
halal) and Eleazar *Schulmann, were among their employees. 
After the 1917 Revolution their property was confiscated and 
Lev Brodski left with his family for Western Europe. ABRA- 
HAM (1816-1884), Israel’s brother who settled in Odessa in 
1858, contracted to collect the communal meat tax and do- 
nated the revenues to Jewish institutions. He also established 
two Jewish agricultural colonies. Both he and his son SAMUEL 
(1837-1897) served as municipal councillors in Odessa. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.E. Friedman, Sefer ha-Zikhronot (1926), 
213-4, 221-3, 335-8; H. Landau, in: yivo Shriften far Ekonomik un 
Statistik, 1 (1928), 98-104; B. Weinryb, Neueste Wirtschaftsgeschichte 
der Juden in Russland und Polen, 1 (1934), 87, 212. 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


BRODSKHU, ISAAK (1883/1884-1939), painter, graphic art- 
ist, art critic, and educator. Brodskii was born in Sofievka, 
Taurida county, Ukraine. He studied at the Odessa School 
of Art from 1896 to 1902. He then attended the Academy of 
Arts in Saint Petersburg until 1908, receiving a grant from the 
institute to travel in Western Europe between 1909 and 1911. 
As early as 1904, Brodskii exhibited his paintings with vari- 
ous associations, in particular with the Society of Itinerant 
Art Exhibitions and the “World of Art” group. Before 1917, he 
primarily painted landscapes and portraits. Examples of the 
former include Through the Branches, 1907 (I. Brodskii Mu- 
seum of Painting, St. Petersburg); the latter genre was repre- 
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sented by his Portrait of the Artist’s Wife on the Terrace, 1908 
(Russian State Museum, St. Petersburg). With a fine sense of 
color, Brodskii combined the realistic study of nature with 
impressionist techniques and stylization in the spirit of art 
nouveau. Critics reviewed his vivid works favorably, and he 
quickly achieved commercial success. He became a fashion- 
able portrait painter, with Russia's leading political, cultural, 
and literary figures gladly posing for him and commission- 
ing portraits. Thus, for example, even as a student traveling 
abroad he painted a portrait of Gorky on the Isle of Capri, 1910 
(A.M. Gorky Museum, Moscow). Brodskii’s social and politi- 
cal views reflected Russian liberalism. In 1905, he took part in 
the student strike at the Academy of Arts, and in 1907 he drew 
political caricatures for a number of opposition satirical jour- 
nals. The events of the first Russian revolution also became the 
source of one of Brodskii’s rare works on a Jewish topic, the 
painting After the Pogrom, 1907. Although he was far from the 
mainstream of Jewish cultural and social life, Brodskii served 
as a member of the board of the Jewish Society for the En- 
couragement of the Arts and participated in its 1916 exhibi- 
tion, as well as in the Exhibition of Paintings and Sculptures 
of Jewish Artists held in Moscow in July-August 1918. His 
main interests, however, lay elsewhere. After the Revolution 
of 1917, Brodskii was one of the first Soviet artists to use the 
genre of multifigure monumental composition for portraying 
events of the Bolshevik Revolution and glorifying its leaders 
(among his works was Lenin and Mass Demonstration, 1919). 
In 1924, Brodskii served as a leader and ideologist of the As- 
sociation of Artists of Revolutionary Russia (AKhRR), a group 
of artists who used realism and had as their goal “to subordi- 
nate artistic creativity to the objectives of socialist construc- 
tion.” In pursuit of these “objectives,” Brodskii painted sev- 
eral large-format canvases, with Lenin as the main figure. In 
1928, after completing a portrait of Stalin, Brodskii became the 
Soviet Union's leading official portrait artist. In 1932, he was 
appointed professor at the All-Russian Academy of Arts (in 
Leningrad), and from 1934 he was its director. His paintings 
set the basic iconographic standard depicting Lenin in Soviet 
painting. Indeed, Brodskii’s work exerted great influence on 
the formulation of the style of official Soviet art. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Isakov, Isaak Izrailevich Brodskii (1945) 
(Rus.); S. Ivanitsky, Brodskii (1986) (Rus.); S.T. Goodman (ed.), Rus- 
sian Jewish Artists in a Century of Change 1890-1990. Jewish Museum, 
New York (1996), 152-53. 

[Hillel Kazovsky (274 ed.)] 


BRODSKY, ADOLEF (1851-1929), Russian violinist. Brod- 
sky was born in Taganrog and studied in Vienna and Mos- 
cow, where he was professor at the conservatory from 1875 
to 1879. He was a friend of Brahms, Grieg, and Tchaikovsky, 
who dedicated his Violin Concerto to him. Brodsky gave the 
first performance of the concerto with the Vienna Philhar- 
monic Orchestra in 1882. From 1883 to 1891 he was a professor 
in Leipzig, where he formed the noted Brodsky Quartet. He 
toured widely as a soloist and was leader of the *Damrosch 
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Symphony Orchestra in New York (1891-94) and of the Hallé 
Orchestra in Manchester, England. On Hallé’s death in 1895, 
Brodsky succeeded him as director of the Royal College of 
Music in Manchester. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Riemann-Gurlitt; Grove, Dict; Baker, Biog 
Dict; Sendrey, Music, no. 4788. 


[Dora Leah Sowden] 


BRODSKY, JOSEPH (Yosif Brodski; 1940-1996), Soviet 
Russian poet and translator. Although he was widely regarded 
as one of the most promising Soviet poets, none of Brodsky’s 
original verse had been allowed to appear in the U.S.S.R. as 
late as 1970. He was known there only as a translator from sev- 
eral languages, including English, Spanish, and Polish, and as 
the author of poems printed in the illegal, mimeographed lit- 
erary journal Sintaksis (1958-60). In February 1964, Brodsky 
was tried as a “social parasite” (tuneyadets) who changed jobs 
too frequently, and was sentenced to forced labor in the far 
north. His trial had pronounced antisemitic overtones. Jew- 
ish witnesses for the defense, such as the scholars Y.G. Etkind 
and V.G. *Admoni, were ridiculed for their “strange-sound- 
ing” names; and the intercession of such distinguished older 
writers as Kornei Chukovksi, Samuel *Marshak, and Anna 
Akhmatova also failed to help Brodsky. He was later arrested 
and released several times. Brodsky’s verse is traditional, 
though with occasional traces of symbolist and surrealist in- 
fluence. Isaak i Avraam, one of his long narrative poems, is 
based on biblical motifs, while Yevreyskoye kladbishche okolo 
Leningrada (“The Jewish Cemetery near Leningrad”) is one 
of the most remarkable poems on a Jewish theme ever writ- 
ten by a Soviet author. 


[Maurice Friedberg] 


A new collection of Brodsky’s poetry, Ostanovka v 
pustyne (“Halt in the Wilderness”), which appeared in Rus- 
sian in New York (1970), confirmed his reputation as the most 
talented Russian poet of the 1960s and a daring innovator in 
Russian syntax. In 1972, Brodsky was forced to leave Russia 
and immigrated to the United States, where he became the 
University of Michigan’s poet-in-residence. Brodsky received 
the Nobel Prize for literature in 1987, and in May 1991 was 
named the fifth U.S. poet laureate. His collected poems ap- 
peared in English in 2000. His essays were collected in Less 
than One (1986) and On Grief and Reason (1995). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Stukov, in: Y. Brodski, Stikhotvoreniya 
i poemy (1965), 5-15; J. Brodski, Elegy to John Donne and Other Po- 
ems (tr. by N. Bethell, 1967), contains in the introduction part of 
the transcript of Brodsky’s trial; the entire transcript appeared in 
The New Leader, Aug. 31, 1964; S. Volkov, Conversations with Joseph 
Brodsky (1997). 


BRODSKY, STANLEY L. (1939- ), U.S. psychologist and 
criminologist. Born in Boston, Mass., Brodsky received his 
M.A. (1962) and his Ph.D. (1964) from the University of Flor- 
ida. He taught and pursued research at the Center for the 
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Study of Crime, Delinquency and Correction, Southern Il- 
linois University. He was a co-founder of the American Psy- 
chology-Law Society and in 1967 was elected president of the 
American Association of Correctional Psychologists. Brod- 
sky’s main interests were the psychology of criminal behav- 
ior, the development of psychological services in correctional 
setting, and the improvement of police attitudes toward sus- 
pects and treatment facilities. While serving in the U.S. Army 
(1964-67), he engaged in fundamental research projects on the 
psychological aspects of military prisons. 

Brodsky was a professor of psychology at the Univer- 
sity of Alabama and the coordinator of the Psychology-Law 
Concentration, an academic program that aims to develop 
scientist-practitioners who can apply research and interven- 
tion skills to the understanding, prevention, and treatment of 
behavioral problems. In 1996 he received the Distinguished 
Contribution Award for Outstanding Achievement in Forensic 
Psychology by the American Academy of Forensic Psychol- 
ogy. Regarded by many as the premier expert on courtroom 
testimony in the U.S., Brodsky led workshops in the U.S. and 
Canada on the subject, with an emphasis on interactive teach- 
ing. He also had a private practice in forensic and clinical psy- 
chology as well as trial consultation. 

Brodsky was the founding editor of the bi-monthly in- 
ternational journal Criminal Justice and Behavior, the official 
publication of the American Association for Correctional and 
Forensic Psychology. Books by Brodsky include Psychologists 
in the Criminal Justice System (1974), Families and Friends of 
Men in Prison: The Uncertain Relationship (1975), Handbook 
of Scales for Research in Crime and Delinquency (with H.O. 
Smitherman 1983), The Psychology of Adjustment and Well- 
being (1988), Testifying in Court: Guidelines and Maxims for 
the Expert Witness (1991), The Expert Expert Witness: More 
Guidelines and Maxims for Testifying in Court (1999), and 
Coping with Cross-Examination and Other Pathways to Effec- 
tive Testimony (2004). 

[Ruth Beloff (2"¢ ed.)] 


BRODY, city in Lvov district, Ukraine (in Russia until 1772; 
in Austria, 1772-1919; and in Poland, 1919-39). An organized 
Jewish community existed in Brody by the end of the 16" cen- 
tury. In 1648 approximately 400 Jewish families are recorded. 
The Jewish quarter was destroyed by fire in 1696. Subsequently 
the overlords of Brody, the Sobieskis, granted the Jews a char- 
ter (1699) permitting them to reside in all parts of the town, to 
engage in all branches of commerce and crafts, and to distill 
beer, brandy, and mead in return for an annual payment; the 
communal buildings, including the hospital and the homes 
of the rabbi and cantor, were exempted from the house tax. 
The Jews gradually replaced the Armenian commercial ele- 
ment in Brody until by the middle of the 18» century trade 
was concentrated in Jewish hands. The Jewish artisans in 
Brody - cordmakers, weavers, and metalsmiths - achieved a 
wide reputation and exported their products. The Potockis, 
who subsequently controlled Brody, continued to support the 
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Jews; in 1742 they compelled merchants living on their other 
estates to attend the Brody fairs. 

In 1664 the Jewish community of Brody joined with the 
communities in Zholkva and *Buchach to attain independence 
from the communal jurisdiction of Lvov, which had extended 
its authority over the outlying communities. At the session of 
the provincial council of Russia (see *Councils of the Lands) 
held at the time, Brody obtained two seats out of seven, and 
in 1740 the Brody delegate, Dov Babad, was elected *parnas of 
the provincial council. For generations a few powerful fami- 
lies controlled the Brody community, among them the Babad, 
Shatzkes, Perles, Rapaport, Brociner, Bick, Chajes, Rabinow- 
icz, and Bernstein families. 

In 1742 the bishop of Lutsk challenged the Brody Jews to 
a public religious disputation in the synagogue. As he refused 
to recognize the rights of the representatives of the congrega- 
tion - the physician Abraham Uziel and the dayyan Joshua 
Laszczower - to participate in the debate, the community lead- 
ers invited the surrounding settlements to choose alternative 
disputants. When the group assembled in Brody, however, it 
was disbanded by Count Potocki, who arrested several of the 
Brody communal leaders. 

The community in Brody vigorously opposed the Frankist 
movement (see Jacob *Frank), which found supporters in the 
area in the middle of the 18" century. Brody was the meeting 
place of the assembly which excommunicated the Frankists 
in 1756. A rabbinical assembly convening in Brody in 1772 ex- 
communicated the followers of *Hasidism, and Hasidic works 
were burned there. In these struggles the circle formed by the 
Brody Klaus joined talmudic scholars and mystics as protago- 
nists of Orthodoxy. 

During the 1768-72 wars in Poland, the Jews of Brody 
were ordered to provision the armies passing through the 
town. The Jewish economic position deteriorated consider- 
ably as a result, and to save the community from ruin the 
overlords of the town granted it a loan. After the annexa- 
tion of Galicia - including Brody - by Austria in 1772, the 
lot of the Jewish merchants improved. They were exempted 
from payment of customs dues on all merchandise in transit 
through the empire. The guilds of Jewish innkeepers, bakers, 
and flour dealers were supported by the central authorities in 
Vienna, in compelling the lord of the town to reduce the taxes. 
Brody had the status of a free city between 1779 and 1880. Af- 
ter 1880 many Jewish wholesale merchants living in Brody 
moved to other towns with which they had business connec- 
tions. A group of Brody Jews had already settled in *Odessa 
and founded a synagogue there. 

In 1756 there were 7,191 Jews living in Brody; in 1779, 
8,867 (over half the total population); in 1826, 16,315 (89%); 
in 1910, 12,188; and in 1921, 7,202. 

Rabbis officiating in Brody include Saul Katzenellen- 
bogen, appointed before 1664; Isaac Krakover (“from Cra- 
cow”), who was the progenitor of the Babad family (end of the 
17» century); Eleazar *Roke'ah; and Aryeh Loeb *Teomim. 
In the 19** century Solomon *Kluger exerted a wide influ- 
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ence. The last rabbi of the community was Moses Steinberg 
(1929-42). 

The Jews of Brody, who often traveled to Germany, 
helped to diffuse the philosophy of the Berlin Enlightenment 
(*Haskalah) movement in Galicia. Some of its earliest adher- 
ents living in Brody were Israel b. Moses ha-Levi of Zamosc, 
Menahem *Lefin, Jacob Samuel *Bick, and Nahman *Kroch- 
mal. The community opened a Realschule in 1815 where teach- 
ing was in German. Among maskilim residing in Brody in the 
middle of the 19 century were Dov Ber Blumenfeld, Isaac 
*Erter, and Joshua Heschel *Schorr, who published the He- 
brew periodical He-halutz (“The Pioneer”) in Brody between 
1852 and 1889. Other noted personalities from Brody were 
the literary historian Marcus Landau, the Orientalist Jacob 
*Goldenthal, the writer Leo Herzberg-Fraenkel, and his son 
Sigmund Herzberg-Fraenkel, the historian. A folk choir, the 
“*Broder Singers,’ was founded by Berl (Margolis) *Broder. 
Baruch Werber and his son Jacob edited the Hebrew weekly 
Ivri Anokhi (also, Ivri) in Brody between 1865 and 1890. As a 
border town, Brody often served as a point of assembly for the 
masses of Jewish refugees from the Russian pogroms, intend- 
ing to emigrate to America or to Western Europe. 

Throughout the period of Austrian sovereignty, Brody 
returned Jewish deputies to the parliament in Vienna. In 
1907 the president of the Galician Zionists, Adolf *Stand, was 
elected as deputy; however, he was maneuvered out of office 
in 1911 as a result of government pressure and political ma- 
nipulation by the assimilationist Heinrich *Kolischer. After 
Brody reverted to Poland in 1919, Jewish communal life was 
revived under the leadership of Leon Kalir. 


[Nathan Michael Gelber] 


Holocaust Period 

There were approximately 10,000 Jews in Brody when World 
War 11 broke out. This area came under Soviet occupation 
following the partition of Poland in 1939. The town fell to 
the Germans in July 1941, at which time the Germans set up 
a Judenrat headed by Dr. Abraham Glasberg. Persecution of 
the Jews began immediately, and several hundred were mur- 
dered by the Nazis and their Ukrainian collaborators. Among 
the victims were 250 Jewish intellectuals. A ghetto was estab- 
lished in January 1942 for the 6,500 remaining Jews of Brody, 
who were joined later on (in September 1942) by some 3,000 
refugees from the neighboring towns and villages. The un- 
bearable conditions in the ghetto (lack of fuel and foodstuffs), 
led to the decline of the ghetto population at a rate of 40-50 
daily. In the hopes of better chances for survival, a few Jews 
managed to get into work camps in the vicinity by bribing 
the guards. Typhoid fever, claiming several hundred victims, 
broke out in the ghetto which was completely sealed off from 
contact with the outside. 

Mass extermination of the Brody community began with 
the deportations to *Belzec death camp of several thousand 
Jews on Sept. 19-21, 1942, followed by several thousand more 
on November 2. The ghetto and labor camp for Jews were fi- 
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nally liquidated on May 21, 1943, when the surviving 3,500 
Jews were deported to *Majdanek. Around 250 Jews survived 
the war. 


RESISTANCE. During the Russian occupation and par- 
ticularly after the Nazis invaded Russia, large numbers of 
young Jews from Brody joined the Soviet Army. By the end 
of 1942 a fighting unit (zoB), consisting of young Jews of all 
political trends was formed in the ghetto, and led by Jakub 
Linder, Samuel Weiler, and Solomon Halbersztadt. The 
ZOB was divided into an urban unit which prepared for 
armed resistance within the ghetto, and a unit which trained 
small groups for partisan operations in the neighboring 
forests. The Jewish fighting organization maintained con- 
tacts with the non-Jewish resistance. So far as is known no 
Jewish community was reconstituted in Brody after World 
War II. 


[Danuta Dombrowska] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Arim ve-Immahot be- Yisrael, 6 (1955), Sefer 
Brody by N.M. Gelber; J. Pennell, The Jew at Home (1892), with many 
illustrations; T. Brustin-Bernstein, in: Bleter far Geshikhte, 6, no. 3 
(Warsaw), 1953, 45-153; B. Ajzensztajn, Ruch podziemny w gettach i 
obozach, materialy i dokumenty (1946), 154-165. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
puy: A. Meltzer, Ner Tamid, Yiskor le-Brody: Sefer Zikkaron le-Ke- 
hillat Brody u-Sevivatah (1994); D. Wurm, Z dziejow zydowstwa brodz- 
kiego za czasow danej Rzeczypospolitej (1935); T. Lotman, Studia nad 
dziejami handlu Brodow w latach 1773-1880 (1937). 


BRODY, ALTER (1895-1979), U.S. poet. Born in Pruzh- 
any, Belarus, in Czarist Russia, Brody immigrated to New 
York City in 1903 and grew up on Manhattan's Lower East Side. 
In his first book, A Family Album and Other Poems (1918), 
Brody contrasted his childhood in Europe with the harsh re- 
alities of the New World, and interpreted industrial history 
against a background of ancient dreams. Indeed, accord- 
ing to Louis Untermeyer’s appreciative introduction, Brody 
presented young America seen through the eyes of old Rus- 
sia. This volume contains his most famous poem “Kartush- 
kiya-Beroza,’ as well as poems with American themes such 
as “Times Square,” “A Family Album,” and “The Neurologi- 
cal Institute.” 

Brody’s next literary volume was Lamentations: Four 
Folk-Plays of the American Jew (1928). The New York Times 
reviewer saw “... a powerful crescendo movement in each 
piece which carries the reader through to the end; a cumula- 
tive effectiveness, but an effectiveness of argument rather than 
dramatic effectiveness.” 

Alter Brody’s other books were concerned with the po- 
litical situation in Eastern Europe on the eve of World War 11. 
The three titles, The U.S.S.R. and Finland (1939), War and Peace 
in Finland (1940), and Behind the Polish-Soviet Break (1943) 
were all published in New York by Soviet Russia Today, a So- 
viet government agency. Brody attempted to explain the out- 
break of war in a Soviet light, stressing the plight of Polish 


Jewry from 1939 to 1942. 
[Mark Padnos (2"4 ed.)] 
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BRODY, HEINRICH (Hayyim; 1868-1942), researcher of 
Sephardi piyyutim and medieval Hebrew poetry. Brody was 
born in Ungvar (Uzhgorod), Hungary, the son of Solomon 
Zalman *Brody, the grandson of Solomon *Ganzfried, au- 
thor of Kizzur Shulhan Arukh. Brody studied at the Bratislava 
(Pressburg) Yeshivah and at the Rabbinical Seminary in Ber- 
lin where he also attended university and came under the in- 
fluence of Abraham *Berliner and Moritz *Steinschneider. In 
1894 he published the first part of his proposed edition of the 
poems of Judah Halevi. Brody continued until 1930 to edit 
Halevi’s poems, with extensive commentaries, but he never 
completed this edition. Brody intended to publish the works 
of all the important medieval Hebrew poets. In 1897 he be- 
gan to publish the poems of Solomon ibn Gabirol, in 1910, 
those of Samuel ha-Nagid, and in 1926, Mahberot Immanuel 
of Immanuel of Rome; but for various reasons these editions, 
too, were not completed. Brody became a Zionist while serv- 
ing as rabbi in Nachod, Bohemia. After the establishment of 
the Mizrachi in 1902 he became president of the Hungarian 
organization. Brody expressed his views on Zionism and the 
role of religion in a pamphlet (published under the nom de 
plume H. Salomonsohn) Widerspricht der Zionismus unserer 
Religion? (1898). In 1905 he coauthored with K. Albrecht an 
anthology of Hebrew poetry of the Spanish-Arabic school 
entitled Shaar ha-Shir (English ed., 1906). In 1922, with M. 
Wiener, he edited an anthology of Hebrew poetry, Mivhar 
ha-Shirah ha-Ivrit. Brody founded the bibliographical peri- 
odical Zeitschrift fuer hebraeische Bibliographie in 1896 and 
published it until 1906 (from 1900 to 1906 together with A. 
Freimann). He went to Prague in 1905 to head the local talmud 
torah and after the death of Nathan *Ehrenfeld became in 1912 
chief rabbi of Prague. When the institute for research of He- 
brew poetry (Ha-Makhon le-Heker ha-Shirah ha-Ivrit) was 
founded in Berlin by S. Schocken in 1930, Brody was invited to 
head it, and in 1933 he moved with the Institute to Jerusalem. 
During his years at the Institute he edited the secular poems 
of Moses ibn Ezra (1935) and Be'ur la-Divan (a commentary 
on the diwan of Judah Halevi), a book containing a wealth of 
information on Hebrew poetry in Spain. He also published 
the diwan of Eleazar bar Jacob (1935) and edited (from 1933 to 
1938) the Institute’s studies (yMHs1) in which he printed im- 
portant original works. Brody published other research papers 
in Hebrew, German, and Hungarian. Years after Brody’s death, 
H. Schirmann published under Brody’s and his own name the 
critical edition of Ibn Gabirol’s secular poetry (1974). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.M. Habermann, in: Gilyonot, 7 (1938), 
211-5; J. Klausner, Yozerei Tekufah u-Mamshikhei Tekufah (1956), 
162-66; Festschrift fuer Heinrich Brody, Soncino Blaetter, 3, nos. 
2-4 (1929-30), includes bibliography; Wollstein, in: YMHSI, 5 (1939); 
Habermann, in S. Federbush (ed.), Hokhmat Yisrael be-Maarav 
Eiropah (1958), 92-97; The Jews in Czechoslovakia, 1 (1968), index. 


[Abraham Meir Habermann] 


BRODY, JANE E. (1941— ), U.S. health and science writer. 
Born in Brooklyn, n.y., Brody earned a B.S. degree in bio- 
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chemistry from the New York State College of Agriculture 
and Life Sciences at Cornell University in 1962 and a master’s 
degree in science writing from the University of Wisconsin 
School of Journalism the following year. She worked as a gen- 
eral assignment reporter for the Minneapolis Tribune until 
1965, when she joined the New York Times as a specialist in 
medicine and biology. In 1967 she was named Personal Health 
columnist, and her no-nonsense, clearly written accounts of 
common health problems became one of the most widely read 
and frequently quoted columns in the country. In addition to 
her column, she wrote articles on other aspects of science and 
medicine; these appeared in more than 100 American news- 
papers. She also wrote scores of magazine articles and eight 
books, which were revised and updated regularly, and lectured 
widely on health and nutrition to audiences of lay people and 
professionals. Her books frequently turned up on the best- 
seller lists in hardcover and paperback. 

As part of her belief in health, she insisted on daily phys- 
ical activity, alternating with walking, cycling, swimming, 
ice skating, tennis, hiking, and occasionally roller-blading 
and cross-country skiing. A diminutive woman, she main- 
tained a trim figure. Her regular menu focused on vegeta- 
bles, fruits, grains, potatoes, beans, and peas as well as low- 
fat dairy products, lean meats and poultry, and all varieties 
of fish and shellfish. For those struggling with the battle of 
the bulge, she preached moderation and variety, not depri- 
vation and denial. 

Her reports on a healthy nutritious diet and good health - 
she was fervently against smoking - were widely influential 
among the medical profession. No medical topic was excluded 
from her columns: the minor risks of circumcision, fighting 
cancer (her mother died of cancer); the latest research on 
sleep; allergies; the perils of too much sun; raising twins (she 
had twin boys); caring for the elderly, or Marfan’s syndrome, to 
name a few subjects from the thousands of articles she wrote. 
Brody appeared on countless radio and television programs 
and received numerous awards for journalistic excellence. In 
1987 she was awarded an honorary doctorate from Princeton 
University and in 1993 an honorary doctorate from Hamline 
University in St. Paul. Among her books are Jane Brody’ New 
York Times Guide to Personal Health, Jane Brody’s Good Food 
Book, and Jane Brody’s Food Gourmet. 


[Stewart Kampel (24 ed.)] 


BRODY, LASZLO (1897- ), Hungarian poet. Brody’s verse, 
the first collected volume of which, Bohdc (“Clown”), appeared 
in 1921, deals with urban poverty and often betrays nostalgia 
for traditional Jewish life. His works include the verse comedy, 
Babszinhdz (“Puppet Theater,’ 1926), and Esztendék (“Years,’ 
1945), poems written during the Nazi era. Some of his verse 
has been translated into Hebrew and Yiddish. 


BRODY, LILI (1906-1962), Hungarian author and journalist. 


A regular contributor to Pesti Napld, Lili Brody wrote sketches 
and short stories that were popular in the 1930s, but made her 
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name with novels such as A Manci (1932) and Felesége tartja el 
(1932; Kept by his Wife, 1936). Although the characters were not 
explicitly Jewish, the novelist in fact painted a vivid picture of 
the Budapest Jewish middle class between the world wars. 


BRODY, SANDOR (1863-1924), Hungarian novelist and 
playwright. Born in Eger (Hungary), Brédy began his career 
as a journalist. In 1902 he started his own monthly Fehér kényv 
(“The White Book”) and three years later helped to found the 
weekly Jovendé (“The Future”). He portrayed the typical citi- 
zen of Pest and his writing helped to mold the characteristic 
brand of humor associated with Budapest. Brody’s real liter- 
ary merit lies, however, in the fact that he prepared the ground 
for the flowering of Hungarian prose in the 20 century. His 
style was archaic and folkish, interspersed with the emerging 
idiom of Pest. A number of his stories and plays introduce Jew- 
ish characters, and with Nyomor (“Misery,” 1884) he became 
the first writer in Hungarian literature to describe the Jewish 
worker. His letter to Géza Gardonyi (reprinted in Haladas, 
1947, no. 17) praises Judaism, and in his last novel Rembrandt 
(1925; Eng. tr. 1928) his own Jewish associations and memories 
form an integral part of the whole book. His play Timdr Liza 
(1914) dramatized the decadence of assimilated Jewish parve- 
nus. Some of Brédy’s plays were performed outside Hungary 
and several were adapted for the screen. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Magyar Zsid6 Lexikon (1929), s.v.; A. Kom- 
lés, Brédy Sandor: Irok és elvek (1937); L. Hatvany, Irodalmi tanulman- 
yok, 1 (1960); Magyar Irodalmi Lexikon, 1 (1963), S.v. 


[Jeno Zsoldos] 


BRODY, SOLOMON ZALMAN BEN ISRAEL (1835-1917), 
rabbi and author. Brody, a member of the well-known rab- 
binical family of that name, was born in Ungvar (Uzhgorod), 
Hungary. He was a pupil of Abraham Samuel *Sofer at the 
Bratislava yeshivah. From 1885 he served as dayyan in his na- 
tive town. Brody became known for his insistence on the strict 
observance of the law, and in particular took a stand against 
circumvention of the law of usury. He set out his uncompro- 
mising attitude in an essay called “Neshekh ve-Tarbit” (Ha- 
Maggid, 23 (1879), nos. 34-38), in which he opposed the prac- 
tice, then customary, of a shetar iska (an agreement between a 
lender and borrower in connection with an interest-bearing 
loan applied for trading purposes). Despite his conservative 
outlook, he took a positive attitude in support of Zionism, to 
which he devoted an essay, “Derishat Ziyyon” (first published 
in D.Z. Katzburg’s Tel Talpiyyot, 12, 1904), and containing 
some of his homiletical and halakhic novellae. He also wrote 
a work called Divrei Shelomo ha-Yisreeli, the manuscript of 
which was in the possession of his son Hayyim, chief rabbi 
of Prague. Brody was the son-in-law of Solomon *Ganzfried, 
the author of the Kizzur Shulhan Arukh. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ben-Menahem, in: Sefer ha-Mizrachi, Kovez 
le Zikhro shel J.J. Reines (1946), 174-5; Weingarten, in: Mizpeh (1953), 


4573 EZD, 1 (1958), 359-60. 
[Elias Katz] 
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BRODY, TAL (1943- ), basketball player, Israeli sports hero. 
Born in Trenton, New Jersey, Brody played at the University 
of Illinois, where he was named All-American in 1965 and 
was the No. 13 pick in the NBa draft, selected by the Baltimore 
Bullets. Brody led the U.S. team to a gold medal at the 1965 
Maccabiah Games before joining the Maccabi-Tel Aviv team 
a year later. He was named Israel’s Sportsman of the Year in 
1967 after leading Maccabi-Tel Aviv to a second-place finish in 
the European Cupholders Cup. Drafted into the U.S. Army in 
1968, Brody served primarily on the All-Army and All-Armed 
Forces basketball teams, with the latter finishing third in the 
World Championships in Belgrade. He helped Israel win its 
first Maccabiah Games basketball gold medal in 1969 and be- 
came a citizen of Israel in 1970. Brody then led Maccabi-Tel 
Aviv to a European Champions Cup in 1977, a historic mo- 
ment in Israeli sports history, with political undertones. The 
key game on the road to the championship was against csKA 
Moscow - the Red Army team - four-time winners of the 
European Cup. The Soviet Union had no diplomatic relations 
with Israel and the team refused to play in Tel Aviv or allow 
the Israelis to come to Moscow. The game was played at a neu- 
tral site in Virton, Belgium, where Brody’s Maccabi team tri- 
umphed 91-79. The championship contest against Italy’s Mo- 
bil Girgi was held in Belgrade, Yugoslavia, and the El Al plane 
that brought the team was the first Israeli plane permitted to 
land in the country. Maccabi-Tel Aviv defeated Italy 78-77 to 
capture the European title. Brody’s exultant postgame inter- 
view, in heavily accented and less than perfect Hebrew, gave 
Israel one of its most famous quotes: “We're on the map and 
we're staying on the map, not just in sports but in everything!” 
Brody went on to help Maccabi-Tel Aviv win 10 Israeli cham- 
pionships and six Israeli State Cups, and in 1979 received the 
Israel Prize for his contribution to sports. 


[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 


BRODY, ZSIGMOND (1840-1906), Hungarian journal- 
ist and poet. He used his pen in the struggle to attain equal 
rights for Jews. This was also the theme of his poetry, writ- 
ten under the pen-name, “A Hungarian Jew.’ His hymns (in 
Hungarian) for the Neolog Great Synagogue in Pest were in 
use for some years. Brody was cofounder of the literary pe- 
riodical Pannonia, which published Hungarian writings in 
German translations, and became known for his contribu- 
tions to the papers Magyar Sajté and Pesti Napl6. He was ac- 
tive in Hungary’s struggle for equality with Austria under 
the Hapsburg monarchy and was secretary at the Ministry of 
Interior in 1871. Resigning the following year, he bought the 
German-language newspaper Neues Pester Journal. In 1896 he 
was appointed to the Hungarian Upper House as a life mem- 
ber. Brédy made large donations to charitable causes and left 
most of his estate to a Jewish hospital for children, which was 
named after his wife Adel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Magyar Zsidé Lexikon (1929), 142; Magyar 


Trodalmi Lexikon (1963), 189. 
[Baruch Yaron] 
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°BROGLIE, VICTOR-CLAUDE, PRINCE DE (1757-1794), 
French statesman. Broglie supported the French Revolution, 
but opposed granting the Jews emancipation, both in writing 
(Opinion sur [Admission des Juifs a [Etat Civil, in Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Paris) and at the Constituent Assembly. Broglie 
argued that granting civil rights to German-speaking Jews 
would cause further unrest in *Alsace and Lorraine, that the 
majority of Alsace Jews were indifferent to citizenship, and 
that the Jewish claim for citizenship was based on a Jewish 
plot (January 1791). On September 27, 1791, after a draft reso- 
lution demanding equal rights for Jews was approved almost 
unanimously by the Assembly, Broglie proposed that the Jews 
be required to swear the Oath of Citizenship (“to Nation, King, 
and Law”), which amounted to a renunciation of their com- 
munal jurisdiction. A modified version of Broglie’s amend- 
ment was finally approved. Broglie’s arguments were among 
those that inspired *Napoleon Bonaparte’s policy toward the 
Jews and their communal organizations. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Kahn, Les Juifs de Paris pendant la Révo- 
lution (1899); E. Tcherikower (ed.), Yidn in Frankraykh, 1 (1942), 
109-52. 


BROIDA, SIMHAH ZISSEL BEN ISRAEL (1824-1898), 
rabbi and moralist. He came from a distinguished family 
which traced its descent to Abraham *Broda, rabbi of Frank- 
furt. Broida was the outstanding disciple and follower of 
Israel Lipkin (Salanter), the founder of the Musar *movement. 
Broida was usually referred to as the “sabba (an affection- 
ate term, roughly equivalent to “grand old man”) of Kelme.” 
Broida taught the principles of musar in Zagare (Lithuania) 
and St. Petersburg, subsequently founding the talmud torah 
in *Kelme which became the chief center for the spread of the 
movement. Compelled to leave Kelme as the result of a false 
accusation, he went to Grobin and founded a talmud torah 
which eventually numbered hundreds of disciples, includ- 
ing noted rabbis of the succeeding generation: Nathan Zevi 
*Finkel, Isser Zalman *Melzer, Aaron Bakst, Moses Mordecai 
*Epstein, Naphtali Trop, Joseph Leib *Bloch, and Joseph of 
Nowogrddek. His ethical teachings emphasized the need for 
self-improvement, humility, and making allowance for others. 
He himself was regarded as a living example of his teaching. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Katz, Tenuat ha-Musar, 2 (1958°), 26-219, 
475; N. Waxmann, in: Hadorom, 10 (1959), 55-65; D. Zaritsky, Torat 
ha-Musar (1959), 19-29. 
[Itzhak Alfassi] 


BROIDES, ABRAHAM (1907-1979), Hebrew poet. Broi- 
des, who was born in Vilna, settled in Palestine in 1923. He 
worked for several years as a laborer, an experience which his 
poetry is rooted in, and was one of the founders of Ha-No’ar 
ha-Oved (“Working Youth Organization”). From 1928 until 
1964 he was secretary of the Hebrew Writers Association and 
also edited their publication, Daf. Broides first began to pub- 
lish poetry in the early 1920s in Ha-Kokhav and other jour- 
nals. He began as a proletarian poet describing the anguish 
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and the toil of the poor. Later he wrote landscape poetry with 
simple and lyrical lines. He is also the author of several vol- 
umes of children’s verse. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ha-Tenuah ve-ha-Meshorer (1951); Magelei 
Adam va-Shir (1962, appreciations and autobiography), Kressel, Lek- 
sikon, 1 (1965), 136 (detailed bibliography). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
Y. Seh-Lavan, Avraham Broides (1980); A. Lipsker, La-Amal Yulad: 


Shirat Avraham Broides (2000). 
[Getzel Kressel] 


BROIDO, EPHRAIM (1912-1994), Hebrew essayist, transla- 
tor, and editor. Born in Bialystok, he went to Tel Aviv at the age 
of 13. From 1931 to 1933 he studied at the University of Berlin, 
during which time he also contributed articles to Davar, was 
a member of the Central Committee of He-Halutz, and com- 
piled the Kedem Taschen-Woerterbuch (1934-35), a Hebrew- 
German dictionary. In 1934 he returned to Tel Aviv and joined 
the editorial staff of Davar, writing numerous articles on po- 
litical, social, and literary issues and translating poetry and 
prose. During World War 11 he was Davar’s correspondent in 
London. In 1948 he founded the influential literary-political 
monthly Molad (from 1968 a bimonthly). 

Among the works he edited are Derekh Ge'ullim (1935), 
a selection of M.L. *Lilienblum’s writings; and two chres- 
tomathies, IfI Forget Thee and The Call of Freedom (London, 
1941). Broido translated Shakespeare’s sonnets and several of 
his plays: Macbeth (1954), The Tempest, A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, Much Ado About Nothing (all published in 1964), and 
The Comedy of Errors (1965). He also translated selections from 
the poetry of W.B. Yeats and of Michelangelo. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Feinman, in: Davar (Jan. 28, 1966). 


[Ezra Spicehandler] 


BROIDO, LOUIS (1895-1975), U.S. business executive and 
communal leader. Broido was born in Pittsburgh. He served 
with the U.S. Army in France, in World War 1, then as a mem- 
ber of the U.S. Commission for War Claims in France and It- 
aly until 1920. Broido returned to practice law in Pittsburgh 
and then in New York from 1926 to 1936, when he left the bar 
to become executive vice president and later chairman of the 
advisory commission of Gimbels Brothers. He retired from 
this post in 1961 and became managing partner of a private 
investment company from 1962. Named New York City com- 
missioner of commerce in 1961, Broido was also a New York 
retail trade leader and a member of several municipal com- 
mittees. He was vice chairman of the Union of American He- 
brew Congregations for many years, president of the United 
Jewish Appeal in 1951 and 1952, and from 1965 chairman of 
the *American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee. His wife, 
LUCY KAUFMANN BROIDO (1900-1969), helped found the 
Women’s Division of the New York United Jewish Appeal. 
She was vice president of the Jewish Education Committee 
(1946-53), and president of the New York section of the Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women (1949-53). 


[Edward L. Greenstein] 
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BROKERS. The large variety of commercial intermediar- 
ies and agents to which this term refers, in both medieval 
and modern times, generally included a substantial propor- 
tion of Jews. They were particularly numerous at fairs and 
in ports which were centers of interregional trade, and later 
also in various types of exchanges. In this kind of occupation, 
skill, information, a wide command of languages, and inter- 
national connections were the chief requirements, and even 
men with little initial capital of their own could make a living 
and often a fortune. 

Jewish brokers, itinerant and resident, were frequently 
found in the Mediterranean commercial centers throughout 
the Middle Ages. In Muslim countries brokerage was often 
specialized to a high degree. The activity of Jewish brokers was 
not distinct from that of non-Jews, but benefited periodically 
from Christian-Muslim political tension. In Christian coun- 
tries the economic value of brokers was not widely recognized 
in the early Middle Ages, and their activity was often cur- 
tailed. In addition, Jewish traders and brokers suffered from 
religious animus. Nevertheless Jewish brokers were found in 
major ports such as Marseilles, Pisa, Barcelona, and Venice. In 
Spain the position of corredor (“broker”) was a lucrative one, 
licensed by the king’s bailiffs. Their activity was not limited 
to the ports, for they were also active in the countryside, par- 
ticularly on royal and noble estates where they were in charge 
of selling agricultural produce and buying luxury commodi- 
ties. The economic and social position of the broker within 
the Jewish community was generally inferior to that of the 
merchant. Brokers were excluded from community leader- 
ship in Majorca in 1356. 

A new era in the history of Jewish brokerage began in 
the 16" century with the waves of exiles from Spain and Por- 
tugal to the ports of Italy, northern Europe, North Africa, 
the Balkans, and the Ottoman Empire, which coincided with 
European maritime expansion. Many of the exiles turned 
to brokerage, utilizing connections between their far-flung 
places of refuge. In Amsterdam brokerage in goods from the 
colonies, especially tobacco and sugar, was very profitable; 
Jewish brokers were allowed to operate unhindered; the en- 
tire brokerage of Brazilian sugar was in Jewish hands. In 1612 
ten of the 300 authorized brokers were Jewish, and 30 of 430 
in 1645. Among the 1,000 unauthorized brokers were many 
Ashkenazim. Of the 442 Jews who had an annual income ex- 
ceeding 800 guilders in 1743, 25 were licensed and 100 unli- 
censed brokers. Marrano brokers had been active in England 
even before the readmittance (1656). In 1668 there were ten 
Jewish brokers on the London exchange; in addition there 
were also many unlicensed ones. An attempt to suppress the 
activities of unauthorized brokers (and to evict the Jews) led 
to a parliamentary commission which in 1697 regulated the 
number of brokers at 100 Englishmen, 12 aliens, and 12 Jews. 
Attempts to raise the permitted number of Jews failed in 1723, 
1730, and 1739. In Hamburg there were four professional Por- 
tuguese-Jewish brokers in the early 176 century in addition 
to numerous unauthorized ones, mainly Ashkenazi; by 1692 
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there were 20 Sephardi and 100 Christian brokers. The city 
council succeeded in lowering the ratio and total number of 
Jewish brokers in the 18' century. 

A different type of Jewish brokerage developed in Po- 
land-Lithuania. During the 16 and 17 centuries domestic 
commerce as well as export (timber, grain, furs; see *Arenda) 
and import (cloth, wine, luxuries) were largely in Jewish 
hands, and brokers played an important role, particularly at 
the regular fairs (*Lublin and *Jaroslaw). The anti-Jewish po- 
lemicist Sebastian *Miczynski wrote in 1618, “A short while 
ago ... the Jews made, among themselves, a general agree- 
ment and regulation whereby no Jew is to deal with a Chris- 
tian for their profit, neither to act as intermediary for any mer- 
chandise if they request it of him, nor to lead a merchant to 
Christian merchants or craftsmen, but to Jews alone. And on 
whoever transgresses this agreement they have applied great 
bans, curses, and punishments.” This is a hostile presentation 
of a real conflict within the Jewish community. Merchants, 
who were predominant in community leadership, struggled 
to preserve their vested interests against brokers. 

Tension between brokers and merchants is illustrated 
in the *Poznan community, where resident brokers dealing 
with foreign merchants were vigorously harassed. Between 
1626 and 1696 the community records show an attempt to 
address their activity almost annually, but warnings, fines, 
and excommunications were to no avail for their numbers 
increased. Their commission was fixed between % and 1%, a 
rate that could be profitable only given a high turnover. Mer- 
chants were considered as justified in paying the regular fee 
only, even when a higher one had been agreed upon; brokers 
were accused of causing the economic ills of the community, 
in particular of revealing trade secrets to Gentiles; they were 
sometimes equated with informers. Toward the end of the 17 
century pronouncements against brokers became milder and 
rarer. The community, in economic straits, had acquiesced to 
a situation in which ever-growing numbers of its members 
were brokers or prepared to deal in brokerage. 

On their arrival in Western Europe and the United States, 
immigrants from Eastern Europe found a niche in several new 
types of brokerage, among them many new intermediary busi- 
nesses like real estate brokerage, employment agencies, com- 
modity and security exchanges, and commission agencies. In 
Central Europe the position of Jewish brokers combined East- 
ern and Western characteristics. Jews handled a large propor- 
tion of the trade between town and country, particularly grain 
and livestock, but were often excluded from the exchanges in 
the main cities. The first Jewish merchant to enter the Danzig 
exchange did so in 1808, accompanied by French gendarmes, 
after the occupation of the city. In Leipzig, center of the *fur 
trade, six Jews were appointed brokers for the duration of the 
fur fair in 1813. By 1818, 28 of 35 fair brokers were Jews, 14 of 
them from *Brody. Jews were prominent in regional as well as 
central exchanges in southern and central Germany, Hungary, 
and Romania. Their position deteriorated in the 20' century 
as a result of the rise of producers’ cooperatives, which at- 
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tempted to bypass the middleman, and other developments 
hostile to small traders. 

In Yiddish literature Shalom Aleichem created the figure 
of the broker Menahem Mendel of Kasrilevke who with his 
dreams is a kind of Jewish Walter Mitty. 
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BRONER, ESTHER M. (1930- ), U.S. author. Broner was 
born in Detroit and is the author of nine books, including her 
first publication, the play Summer is a Foreign Land (1966), 
the novel A Weave of Women (1978), and the work of non-fic- 
tion Bringing Home the Light: A Jewish Woman's Handbook of 
Rituals (1999). The child of Russian immigrants, she is best 
known for her attempts to include women in Jewish ritual. 
Using feminist principles, her work often turns to alternative 
traditions of healing and magic. Broner’s concern with bound- 
aries and separation led her to fight the constraints traditional 
Jewish ceremonies imposed on women. In A Women’s Hagga- 
dah (co-written with Naomi Nimrod), part of the The Telling 
(1993), she chronicles the creation of the first women’s seders 
in New York. Within this feminist Haggadah, the women ask 
and answer questions about the contributions women have 
made to Judaism. Broner’s work has appeared in numerous 
national publications, including Ms. Magazine, Women’s Re- 
view of Literature, North American Review, Mother Jones, The 
Nation and Tikkun. She has taught and lectured at numer- 
ous American and Israeli universities: Columbia University, 
cuny-City College, Haifa University, Ohio State, New York 
University, Oberlin College, Sarah Lawrence College, Tulane 
University, and ucLA. She has also received various honors, 
the O. Henry Award, two National Endowment for the Arts 
Awards (1987 and 1979), The City of New York Award for “A 
Celebration of Jewish Heritage” (2000), and a Distinguished 
Alumni of Wayne State University Award, where she is pro- 
fessor emerita. In addition to writing about Jewish ritual and 
faith, she has performed various peace ceremonies around the 
world, for example, in the Sinai Desert, on the White House 


lawn, and at a UN event in Nairobi. 
[Sara Newman (2"¢ ed.)] 


BRONFENBRENNER, MARTIN (1914-1997), U.S. econo- 
mist. Bronfenbrenner was born in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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He received his Ph.D. from the University of Chicago in 1939. 
He taught for some time before going into government service, 
first with the Treasury (1940-41) and then with the Federal 
Reserve System. In 1947 he returned to teaching, at Wisconsin 
(1947-57), Michigan State (1957-58), and Minnesota (1958-62) 
Universities. In 1962 he joined the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology in Pittsburgh, and in 1966 became chairman of the eco- 
nomics department at Carnegie-Mellon University. He then 
taught at Duke University in North Carolina, where he held 
the Kenen Chair from 1971 until 1984. Bronfenbrenner moved 
to Japan in 1984 as a professor of international economics at 
the Aoyama Gakuin University in Tokyo. He returned to Duke 
University in 1991, where he taught until his death. 

He served as vice president of the American Economic 
Association (1976-77), president of the Southern Economic 
Association (1979-80), and president of the History of Eco- 
nomics Society (1982-83). In 1997 he was elected a Distin- 
guished Fellow of the American Economic Association. 

Bronfenbrenner’s main interests were the economics of 
the Far East, particularly of Japan and Korea. His books in- 
clude Lessons of Japanese Economic Development (1961), Survey 
of Inflation Theory (1963), Academic Encounter: The American 
University in Japan and Korea (1963), Is the Business Cycle Ob- 
solete? (1970), Income Distribution Theory (1971), Macroeco- 
nomic Alternatives (1979), Economics (1987), Macroeconomics 
(1987), and Microeconomics (1990). 

[Joachim O. Ronall / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


BRONFMAN, Canadian family prominent in business, phi- 
lanthropy, and Jewish affairs. SAM BRONFMAN (1891-1971), 
the patriarch of the family, claimed he was born in Brandon, 
Manitoba, in 1891 although, according to his biographer Mi- 
chael Marrus, he was probably born in Russia shortly before 
the family immigrated to Canada. Before World War 1 Sam 
and his brothers, Abe (1882-1968) and Harry (1886-1963), 
worked in the small family-owned Manitoba hotels, better 
known for their bars than their rental rooms. 

Even as Prohibitionist sentiment rolled across English- 
speaking Canada, an ambitions and competitive Sam Bronf- 
man gradually refocused his business goals from running 
bars to distributing liquor - skirting the edge of the law as 
he supplied spirits to bootleggers who serviced Prohibition 
America - and eventually to manufacturing liquor. In 1924 
Bronfman and his wife, Saidye, moved to Montreal, Quebec, 
where attitudes toward liquor were more open. Here Bron- 
fman built his first distillery. 

Bronfman’s timing could not have been better. Prohi- 
bition was a waning force in Canada and, Prohibition or no 
Prohibition, there was money to be made in quenching the 
thirst of nearby American population centers. With the end 
of Prohibition in the United States, Bronfman’s liquor com- 
pany, Seagram's, acquired a significant share of the Ameri- 
can liquor market and Bronfman came to control one of the 
largest family fortunes in Canada. With the passage of time, 
Bronfman also expanded into other profitable enterprises, 
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including commercial and business land development across 
North America. 

While Sam Bronfman, Mr. Sam as he was commonly 
called, retained the rough edges of his gritty upbringing, 
wealth afforded him membership in Montreal’s Jewish elite. 
By the early 1930s Bronfman was active in a wide range of 
Montreal Jewish fund-raising activities, although the Yid- 
dish-speaking industrialist kept his distance from the Mon- 
treal downtown immigrant world and its politics, preferring 
philanthropy over ideology. 

In November 1938 came *Kristallnacht (the “Night of 
Broken Glass” in Germany and Austria). The Canadian Jew- 
ish elite was forced to admit that philanthropy afforded no 
answer to the rise of Nazism in Europe, to the crisis of Jewish 
refugees denied Canadian entry, and to fears of growing an- 
tisemitism in Canada. A new and active community politi- 
cal agenda was required. Bronfman, now an influential com- 
munity leader and financial powerhouse, was approached by 
H.M. *Caiserman to become actively involved in the Cana- 
dian Jewish Congress and, specifically, to take up the cause of 
Jewish refugees. Bronfman, who had previously dismissed the 
Congress as an ineffectual debating society for “greenies,” an 
organization scarred by ideological divisions he neither un- 
derstood nor cared to understand, accepted. For Bronfman, 
the challenge was not just to advance the cause of refugees 
but also to build the Canadian Jewish Congress into a pow- 
erful voice in Jewish and Canadian life. This, he concluded, 
required a firm hand at the organizational wheel, his hand. He 
was soon elected president of the Canadian Jewish Congress 
and with him and his financial clout came support from others 
in the Jewish elite, a revitalized and “Canadianized” Congress 
agenda, and a businesslike organization run by dedicated pro- 
fessional staff. With Bronfman as its president for a quarter 
century and supporter until his death in 1971, the Congress 
became the organizational heart of Canadian Jewry. 

In spite of the Congress’ organizational success, not all of 
Bronfman’s hopes were realized. An outspoken Canadian pa- 
triot, he never satisfied his personal dream of being appointed 
to the Canadian Senate. But he did cast a long shadow across 
Canadian and particularly Montreal Jewish life, contributing 
generously to the organizational and institutional success of 
the community. An ardent champion of Israel, Bronfman was 
also active in support of the Jewish state. In 1964 Bronfman 
was appointed the first Jewish governor of McGill University, 
reflecting both his status and the changing status of Jews in 
Montreal. When Bronfman died, the billionaire head of the 
world’s largest distillery had been for 40 years the single most 
influential leader of the Canadian Jewish community. 

On his death, Bronfman’s business empire, as well as his 
legacy of community service, passed to his four children: Ai- 
leen (Baronne Alain de Gunzburg), Phyllis (*Lambert), Edgar 
Miles *Bronfman, and Charles Rosner Bronfman. 

AILEEN MINDEL BRONFMAN DE GUNZBURG (1925-1986) 
was born in Montreal. She went to Smith College in the United 
States before taking a graduate degree in history at Columbia. 
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In 1953 she married Alain de Gunzburg, a banker and member 
of a prominent and aristocratic French-Jewish family. They 
lived in Paris, where, then a baroness, she became deeply in- 
volved in *Youth Aliyah. 

CHARLES ROSNER BRONFMAN (1931- ) was born in 
Montreal and attended McGill University. He joined the fam- 
ily business and in 1958 assumed responsibility for the family’s 
Canadian holdings, which had gradually expanded beyond the 
liquor business to include new areas of enterprise, including 
major commercial property development. His business inter- 
ests also included professional sport when, from 1968 to 1990, 
he was chairman and principal owner of the Montreal Expo 
baseball team. He also served as chairman of Koor Industries 
Ltd., Israel’s largest industrial holding company. 

Deeply committed to Jewish community life, Charles 
Bronfman has devoted time and wealth to community service. 
His Andrea and Charles Bronfman Philanthropies is working 
to strengthen Canadian identity and to promote Jewish educa- 
tion and cultural awareness in Canada, the United States, and 
Israel. To foster appreciation for Israel among Jewish youth 
around the world, Bronfman was also a founding partner of 
Birthright Israel and chairman of its forerunner organiza- 
tion, Israel Experience. He helped found and was chairman 
of United Jewish Communities, an umbrella body of merged 
Jewish Federations and the United Jewish Appeal across North 
America, and he serves on many boards including the McGill 
Institute for the Study of Canada and the Washington Insti- 
tute for Near East Policy. 

The Bronfman family’s tradition of service to the Jewish 
and larger community continues but their financial empire has 
been greatly reduced. After the handover of management of 
the family’s business empire to a new generation, a series of 
business reversals and resulting corporate adjustments in the 
1990s cost the family considerable wealth. 

BIBLOGRAPHY: M.R. Marrus, Mr. Sam: The Life and Times of 


Samuel Bronfman (1991). 
(Harold Troper (2"¢ ed.)] 


BRONFMAN, EDGAR MILES (1929-_), industrialist and 
Jewish leader. Bronfman was born in Montreal to Saidye and 
Samuel *Bronfman. He attended Trinity College in Port Hope, 
Ontario; Williams College in Williamstown, Massachusetts; 
and graduated with a bachelor’s degree from McGill Univer- 
sity in Montreal in 1951. In 1953 he joined Distillers Corp. Sea- 
gram Ltd. in Canada (renamed the Seagram Company Ltd. in 
1975). In 1955 Bronfman moved to New York, where he became 
a naturalized citizen of the U.S. In 1957 he became president of 
the U.S. subsidiary of Seagram and undertook the construc- 
tion of a new corporate headquarters, the Seagram Building, 
a New York City landmark skyscraper. After his father’s death 
in 1971 Bronfman assumed complete control of the firm, be- 
coming chairman and chief executive officer of the Seagram 
Company Ltd., the Canadian parent firm, and of Joseph E. 
Seagram & Sons, Inc., the U.S. subsidiary, in 1975. Under his 
leadership the Seagram empire grew and diversified, from 
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natural gas and oil holdings in Asia and Europe to a signifi- 
cant interest in the international chemical firm E.I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Company. In 1995 Bronfman acquired Univer- 
sal, one of Hollywood’s major studios. In 1998 he purchased 
the PolyGram Nv record company. In 1994 he relinquished 
the position of chief executive officer to his son, Edgar Bron- 
fman, Jr. The senior Edgar Bronfman served as chairman of 
the Seagram Company Ltd. until its merger under Vivendi 
Universal in 2000. 

Bronfman had a notable career as a Jewish communal 
leader and philanthropist. Foremost among his positions is 
that of president (from 1981) of the *World Jewish Congress, 
an association of Jewish representative organizations in more 
than 80 countries. Bronfman took that organization through 
a period of consolidation and assumed an active role on be- 
half of Jewish communities and causes in many parts of the 
world. He also held significant positions with many other Jew- 
ish and non-Jewish organizations, such as the International 
Board of Governors of Hillel, the American Jewish Commit- 
tee, the American Jewish Congress, the ADL, and the National 
Urban League. 

Bronfman wrote three books: The Making of a Jew (1996), 
Good Spirits: The Making of a Businessman (1998), and The 
Third Act: Reinventing Yourself after Retirement (2002). In 1999 
he was awarded the Presidential Medal of Freedom by Presi- 
dent Clinton, the highest civilian honor in the US. 

[Mark Friedman / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


BRONFMAN, YEFIM (1958- _ ), Russian-born Israeli, later 
American pianist. Bronfman began his training with his 
mother, a piano teacher. When he was 15, the family immi- 
grated to Israel. There he studied piano with Arie *Vardi, then 
head of the Rubin Academy of Music in Tel Aviv. He made his 
international début with Zubin *Mehta and the Montreal Sym- 
phony Orchestra (1975). After his appearance in the Marlboro 
Music Festival in 1976, he immigrated to the U.S. He continued 
his studies at the Juilliard School in New York City and the 
Curtis Institute of Music in Philadelphia, as a pupil of Leon 
*Fleisher, William Masselos, and Rudolf *Serkin. 

Noted for his commanding technique and exceptional 
lyrical gifts, Bronfman appeared with leading orchestras and 
conductors. He gave recitals in North America, Europe, and 
the Far East, and made acclaimed debuts in Carnegie Hall 
(1989) and Avery Fisher Hall (1993). In 1991 he gave a series 
of joint recitals with Isaac *Stern in Russia. That same year he 
was awarded the Avery Fisher Prize. 

A devoted chamber music performer, Bronfman has col- 
laborated with the Emerson, Cleveland, and Juilliard Quartets, 
as well as with Yo-Yo Ma, Joshua *Bell, Shlomo *Mintz, and 
Pinchas *Zukerman. His expansive repertoire extends from 
Scarlatti to contemporary music. Among his recordings are 
the complete Prokofiev Piano Sonatas; all five of the Proko- 
fiev Piano Concertos; and works by Rachmaninoff, Mussorg- 
sky, Stravinsky, and Tchaikovsky. He won a Grammy award in 
1997 for his recording of the three Bartok Piano Concertos. 
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Summer engagements have regularly taken him to the Aspen, 
Lucerne, Mostly Mozart, Ravinia, Salzburg, Tanglewood, and 
Verbier festivals. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baker's Biographical Dictionary (1997); J. Ru- 
binsky, in: Keyboard Classics, 9:5 (1989), 12-13; R. Dumm, in: Clavier 
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BRONOWSKI, JACOB (1908-1974), British mathematician, 
philosopher, and writer. Bronowski was born in Poland, and 
went to England at the age of 12. He was educated at Cam- 
bridge and from 1934 to 1942 lectured in mathematics at the 
University College of Hull. During World War 11, he was sent 
to Washington to work on the Joint Target Group and served 
as a member of the chiefs of staff mission to Japan in 1945-46. 
In 1948-49 he was UNESCO’s Head of Projects and from 1950 
headed the Coal Research establishment of the National Coal 
Board. In 1964 he became a senior fellow and deputy direc- 
tor of the Salk Institute for Biological Studies and settled in 
the United States. 

He became an authority on the poet William Blake; his 
books on this subject include William Blake, a Man without a 
Mask (1944). Bronowski also wrote a number of experimental 
radio plays, of which Face of Violence won the international 
Italia Prize for 1951. His philosophical appraisal of the history 
of ideas appears in The Western Intellectual Tradition (1960). 
The urgency of the need for the scientist and the humanist 
to understand each other’s language became his preoccupa- 
tion from the 1950s onward. His works in this field include 
The Common Sense of Science (1951) and Science and Human 
Values (1958). 

During his later years Bronowski attained fame as a lead- 
ing popular exponent of the philosophical basis of scientific 
research, which reached its climax in a 13-part television series 
done for the British Broadcasting Corporation entitled “The 
Ascent of Man.” The filming of the series took place from July 
1971 to December 1972, and was first broadcast between May 
and July 1973. The book of the same name, based on the series, 
was a best-seller. Bronowski also published William Blake and 
the Age of Revolution (1972). Two books of his essays edited 
by Pierro E. Ariotten in collaboration with Rita Bronowski 
have also appeared: A Sense of the Future: Essays in Natural 
Philosophy and The Visionary Eye: Essays in the Arts, Litera- 
ture, and Sciences. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 
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BRONSTEIN, DAVID (1924-_), Russian chess grand master. 
Born in Belaya Tserkov (Ukraine), Bronstein established his 
place by victories gained in Moscow in 1946, 1948, and 1949, 
and in Stockholm in 1948. At Budapest in 1950 he shared first 
place in the Candidates’ Tournament with Isaac *Boleslavski, 
whom he defeated in the play-off. This victory qualified him 
to play a match of 24 games with Mikhail *Botvinnik, only to 
draw the match, which left Botvinnik the world champion. He 
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did not win a Candidates’ Tournament after 1950 though he 
was highly placed more than once. He played exceptionally 
well in the Interzone Tournament in Goteborg in 1955. Bron- 
stein owed his successes to his exceptional originality. His tre- 
mendous efforts of thought in the middlegame often left him 
too exhausted to do justice to the endgame. He contributed 
much to chess theory, especially regarding openings. His book 
Zurich International Chess Tournament, 1953 (1979), annotat- 
ing all the games in that famous competition, was published 
in several editions and translated into many languages. In the 
1980s he visited Israel twice. 

[Gerald Abrahams / Shmuel Spector (2"¢ ed.)] 


BRONSTEIN, HERBERT (1930- _), U.S. Reform rabbi and 
liturgist. Bronstein was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, where he 
earned his B.A. (1952) and M.A. (1953) at the University of Cin- 
cinnati. He received his B.H.L. from Hebrew Union College in 
1954, followed by his M.H.L. in 1956, and rabbinic ordination 
in 1957. Bronstein began his career as a congregational rabbi 
at Temple B'rith Kodesh in Rochester, New York (1957-72), 
where he also taught history of religions at the University of 
Rochester, founded the Institute of Pastoral Counseling in 
cooperation with the Department of Psychiatry of that uni- 
versity’s Medical School, and served as chairman of the Jew- 
ish Community Relations Council. In 1972, Bronstein was ap- 
pointed senior rabbi of North Shore Congregation Israel, in 
Glencoe, Illinois, a suburb of Chicago, where he also lectured 
on the faculties of the University of Illinois at Chicago, North- 
western University, and the Catholic Theological Union. In ad- 
dition, he served as president of both the Chicago Association 
of Reform Rabbis and the Chicago Board of Rabbis. In 1997, 
he was appointed rabbi emeritus/senior scholar of the con- 
gregation he had served for 25 years. From 1995, he lectured 
on history of religions at Lake Forest College. 

Active in interfaith relations, Bronstein founded a 
number of ecumenical organizations on the local, regional, 
and international levels. He founded the Council of Religious 
Leaders of Metropolitan Chicago and served as its first vice 
president (1987). Together with Joseph Cardinal Bernardin, 
he established the Catholic-Jewish Dialogue (1984), and later 
the Midwest Conference on Conscience, under the auspices 
of the Religious Action Center of the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations and the Board of the Joseph Cardi- 
nal Bernardin Center. Additionally, Bronstein was a founder, 
member, and trustee of the Council for the Parliament of 
World Religions from its inception in 1988, as well as founder 
and co-chair of the Jewish-Muslim dialogue under the aus- 
pices of the Council for the Parliament of World Religions. 
He delivered papers at the Parliaments of Religions sessions 
in Chicago (1993), Cape Town, South Africa (1997), and Bar- 
celona, Spain (2004), and helped write and organize the In- 
ter-Religious Celebrations that opened the first parliament 
in Chicago, as well as the opening of the Assembly of Re- 
ligious Leaders at Monserrat, Spain, prior to the Barcelona 
Parliament. 
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Bronstein was a leading figure in shaping the liturgy and 
ritual of the Reform movement. He was a member of the Re- 
form Jewish Liturgy Committee of the *Central Conference 
of American Rabbis for more than 30 years (1965-97) and 
chairman of the committee for six of those years (1981-87). 
During that time, the committee published the “Gates of ...” 
series of prayer books, plus two works that Bronstein himself 
edited: the Haggadah for Passover and the Five Scrolls (Festi- 
val Worship). The Haggadah has had several editions issued 
over the years; in 1999, the ccaR declared it a “Modern Li- 
turgical Classic.” Additionally, Bronstein was chairman of the 
Joint [ccAR-UAHC] Commission on Worship (1972-82) and a 
member of those organizations’ Joint Social Action Commit- 
tee. He also served on the Executive Committee of the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis and chaired the ccar’s first 
two Rabbinic Academic Convocations (1992, 1994). In 1988, 
Bronstein received the Isaac Mayer Wise Award for contribu- 
tions to Reform Judaism, and was designated Distinguished 
Alumnus of the Year 2000 at McMicken College of Arts and 
Sciences of the University of Cincinnati. 

[Bezalel Gordon (2™ ed.)] 


BROOK, BARRY SHELLEY (1918-1997), U.S. musicologist. 
Brook studied at the City College of New York and at Colum- 
bia University and received his doctorate from the Sorbonne 
in 1959. In 1945 he became professor of musicology at Queens 
College, New York, and was a visiting professor at New York 
University (1964-65) and the University of Paris (1967-68). 
From 1974 he was responsible at City University of New York 
for a facsimile archive of 18h- and early 19th-century auto- 
graphs, manuscripts, and prints. He was the general edi- 
tor of the Breitkopf Thematic Catalogues (New York, 1966) 
and of the historical series The Symphony, 1720-1840 (New 
York, 1979-85). Brook was also the president and editor of the 
planned 17-volume reference work Universe of Music. His 
special fields of research were 16'6-century secular music and 
18'b-century instrumental music. He was one of the pioneers 
in the application of computer technologies to various musico- 
logical and bibliographical problems. In 1966 he founded the 
computerized Répertoire International de Littérature Musicale 
(RILM), the first journal of systematic musicological abstracts. 
His publications include La symphonie francaise dans la sec- 
onde moité du xvitte siécle (3 vols., 1962); Thematic Catalogues 
in Music: An Annotated Bibliography (1972); and The Sym- 
phony, 1720-1840: Reference Volume (1986). Other editions of 
his include, with E Degrada and H. Hucke: Giovanni Battista 
Pergolesi: The Complete Works (1986- ); with B.C. MacIntyre: 
Streichtrios, Joseph Haydn: Werke, x1/1-2 (1986-96). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online; MGG’; A. Atlas (ed.), Mu- 
sic in the Classic Period: Essays in Honor of Barry S. Brook (1985). 


[Israela Stein (24 ed.)] 


BROOK, PETER STEPHEN PAUL (1925- ), British the- 
ater producer, director, and filmmaker. Born to Russian Jew- 
ish immigrants in London, by his early twenties Brook be- 
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came famous for his avant-garde productions of the plays of 
such writers as Jean-Paul Sartre and, especially, for his ex- 
perimental and controversial staging of Shakespeare's plays 
at the Royal Shakespeare Company in Stratford-on-Avon. At 
the age of only 22, he was also appointed director of the Royal 
Opera House, Covent Garden. In 1964 Brook achieved noto- 
riety by staging Peter Weiss’s Marat/Sade, with its shocking 
depictions of sadism. Brook also directed a number of films, 
including The Lord of the Flies (1963). Among the best-known 
and most influential theatrical figures of the recent past in 
Britain, in 1998 Brook was made a Companion of Honour 
(C.H.); he is the author of an autobiography, Threads of Time: 
A Memoir (1999). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Helfer and G. Loney (eds.), Peter Brook: 
Oxford to Orghast (1998); A. Hunt and G. Reeves, Peter Brook (1995); 
J.C. Trewin, Peter Brook: A Biography (1971); M. Kustow, Peter Brook 
(2005) 

[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 


BROOKNER, ANITA (1928- ), writer and art historian. 
Brookner was born in London, England, into a family of Pol- 
ish origin. She was educated at the University of London and 
at the Courtauld Institute in London. In her professional life, 
her achievements have been in the areas of both art history 
and English literature. She was a visiting lecturer at the Uni- 
versity of Reading from 1958 to 1964 and shortly thereafter be- 
came a lecturer in art history at the Courtauld Institute. From 
1967 to 1968 she was Slade Professor at Cambridge University, 
the first woman to hold that position. She is considered an in- 
ternational authority on 18'- and 19*b-century painting. Her 
academic works include The Genius of the Future: Studies in 
French Art Criticism (1971) and Greuze: The Rise and Fall of 
an Eighteenth-Century Phenomenon (1972). 

In the field of literature, Anita Brookner has written liter- 
ary reviews for the Times Literary Supplement, Observer, Lon- 
don Review of Books, and the Times (London). However, she is 
best known for her novels. She wrote A Start in Life (1981; U.S. 
title The Debut), Providence (1982), Look at Me (1983), Hotel 
du Lac (1984) for which she was awarded the Booker Prize of 
1984, Family and Friends (1985), and Fraud (1992). She con- 
tinued to write prolifically, publishing 11 books in the period 
between 1995 and 2005, including Altered States (1995), Bay 
of Angels (2001), and Leaving Home (2005) 

Brookner’s literary style very much reflects her back- 
ground in art. She writes in an elegantly formal, highly struc- 
tured prose reminiscent of the staid, carefully composed 
character studies found in 18t- and 19‘»-century portraits of 
individuals. With the exception of Family and Friends her nov- 
els are, in fact, verbal portraits of a single main character. 

Brookner’s novels concern the relationships between 
men and women in modern society. She depicts men as the 
activists and catalysts in the world, while women, though 
competent and accomplished, are presented as meek, lonely 
objects waiting for men to confer love upon them to deliver 
them from their prudent, patient, long-suffering lives. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. May (ed.), Contemporary Authors, 114, 
77-78; S. Hall (ed.), Contemporary Literary Criticism, Yearbook 34, 
(1984), 136. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Alexander Malcolm, Under- 
standing Anita Brookner (2001); G. Soule, Four British Women Writ- 
ers ... An Annotated ... Bibliography (1998). 


[Beverly Mizrachi] 


BROOKS, ALBERT (1947- _), U.S. director, actor, comedian. 
Albert Brooks was born Albert Lawrence Einstein in Beverly 
Hills, Calif., to radio comedian Harry and singer Thelma Ein- 
stein (née Leeds). One of his three brothers is Bob Einstein, 
a writer and comedian who performs under the name Super 
Dave Osborne. As a child, his best friend was Rob *Reiner. 
Reiner’s father, Carl, when asked who the funniest person he 
knew was, answered that it was a 13-year-old kid named Al- 
bert Einstein. Albert Brooks began his professional career as a 
sportswriter for KMPC radio in Los Angeles (1962-63), briefly 
attended Los Angeles City College, and then studied drama at 
Carnegie-Mellon University from 1966 to 1967. He changed his 
name to Albert Brooks when he went into stand-up comedy 
in 1968, the same year he wrote for the aBc Tv show Turn On. 
Brooks directed his first short film in 1973, titled Great Ameri- 
can Dream Machine, and then created shorts for NBC’s Satur- 
day Night Live in 1975-76. He made occasional appearances on 
TV starting in 1968, including memorable appearances on The 
Johnny Carson Show, but his first acting debut in a feature film 
came with Martin Scorsese’s Taxi Driver (1976). Brooks con- 
tinued to star in films, including his Academy Award-nomi- 
nated turn as frustrated reporter Aaron Altan in Broadcast 
News (1987), but his primary focus was directing, which served 
as his platform to lampoon everything from the film indus- 
try to family relationships to the afterlife. Brooks’ first feature 
film, Real Life (1979), was a black comedy about suburban life. 
Lost in America (1985) offered up a yuppie take on Easy Rider, 
while in The Muse (1999) he starred alongside Sharon Stone 
and Andie McDowell. He also won great acclaim as the voice 
of “Marlin,” the father, in Finding Nemo (2003). 


[Adam Wills (2"4 ed.)] 


BROOKS, JAMES L. (1940- ), U.S. producer, director, 
writer. Born in Brooklyn, New York, to Edward M. and Dor- 
othy Helen (Sheinheit) Brooks, James L. Brooks grew up in 
suburban New Jersey. He attended New York University from 
1958 to 1960. At cBs News, he worked his way up from copy 
boy to news writer and reporter, from 1964 to 1966. He left 
New York for Hollywood in 1966, working for producer David 
Wolper at Wolper Productions and selling scripts he penned 
for shows like My Three Sons, The Andy Griffith Show, My 
Mother the Car, and That Girl. In 1968, he was hired on as ex- 
ecutive story editor for ABc and created the Emmy Award- 
winning series Room 222 with partner Allan Burns. Brooks 
went back to CBs in 1970, creating, writing, and producing 
the hit rv show The Mary Tyler Moore Show, based on his 
experiences working for cps News. Brooks finished out the 
decade with numerous Emmy wins under his belt and three 
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BROOKS, MEL 


series on the air at the same time — Rhoda (1974-78), Lou Grant 
(1977-82), and Taxi (1978-83). He moved into feature films 
first as a writer on Starting Over (1979) and then as writer-di- 
rector of the Academy Award - winning Terms of Endearment 
(1983), a comedy about a dysfunctional family and fatal illness 
staring Shirley MacLaine, Debra Winger, and Jack Nicholson, 
based on the novel by Larry McMurtry. Brooks launched his 
own production company, Gracie Films, in 1984, and in 1987 
drew again from his time at cBs News for the film Broadcast 
News, and served as executive producer of the Tv comedy 
The Tracey Ullman Show (1987-90). As a producer, his string 
of hits continued with Big (1988), Say Anything... (1989), The 
War of the Roses (1989), and Jerry Maguire (1996). As a direc- 
tor, his films after Broadcast News included I'll Do Anything 
(1994), As Good as It Gets (1997), and Spanglish (2004). Before 
The Tracey Ullman Show ended, Brooks spun off a series of 
animated shorts featured on the show into its own series, The 
Simpsons (1989), which has the distinction of being the lon- 
gest running cartoon in the history of television. Brooks has 
been nominated for and won numerous Emmys (41 nomina- 
tions, 18 wins), Golden Globes (11 nominations, three wins), 
and Academy Awards (eight nominations, three wins). In 
1998, he was inducted into the Academy of Television Arts 
and Sciences Hall of Fame. 

[Adam Wills (274 ed.)] 


BROOKS, MEL (Melvin Kaminsky; 1926-_), U.S. comedian, 
actor, director. Born in New York, Brooks began working as a 
stand-up comedian in a string of resorts in the Catskill Moun- 
tains. He was known for his odd antics, including performing 
impromptu monologues and routines, pretending to insult 
both his co-workers and the guests. After years of stand-up, 
he began writing jokes for Sid Caesar’s Tv program Your Show 
of Shows until the mid-1950s. Turning to Broadway, Brooks 
wrote the material for All American (1962), Shinbone Alley 
(1957), and Leonard Sillman’s New Faces of 1952 (1953). In the 
1960s he teamed up with fellow writer Carl Reiner on a num- 
ber of comedy albums based on Brooks’ character The 2,000 
Year Old Man, which led to a best-selling album, a Grammy 
award, and numerous television appearances. He then teamed 
up with Buck Henry to develop Get Smart, a successful satiri- 
cal spy sitcom (1965-70). 

Turning to yet another medium, Brooks wrote and played 
the title role in the four-minute animated short The Critic 
(1963). It won an Academy Award for Best Short Subject, Car- 
toon. Brooks broke into feature films by writing and direct- 
ing the critical success (but commercial failure) The Producers 
(1968), for which he won an Oscar for Best Original Screen- 
play. Brooks’ second film, The Twelve Chairs (1970), met a 
similar fate. But his third effort, Blazing Saddles, (1974), was a 
box-office hit. It was followed by many other films, including 
Young Frankenstein (1974); Silent Movie (1976); High Anxiety 
(1977); History of the World, Part I (1981); a remake of the 1942 
wartime comedy/drama To Be or Not To Be (1983) in which 
Brooks co-starred with his wife, Anne Bancroft; Spaceballs 
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BROOKS, RICHARD 


(1987); Life Stinks (1991); Robin Hood: Men in Tights (1993); 
and Dracula: Dead and Loving It (1995). 

Mel Brooks’ production company, Brooksfilms, has 
produced a wide variety of formidable films. In addition 
to Brooks’ films, the company produced the movies of other 
filmmakers, such as David Lynch’s The Elephant Man (1980); 
David Cronenberg’s The Fly (1986); Graeme Clifford’s Fran- 
ces (1982); Richard Benjamin’s My Favorite Year (1982); and 
David Hugh Jones’ 84 Charing Cross Road (1986), for which 
Anne Bancroft received the BAFTA Film Award for Best Ac- 
tress. 

In 2001 Brooks parlayed The Producers into a Broadway 
show. He produced it and wrote the music, lyrics, and book 
for the musical version. It won three Tony Awards for Best 
Musical, Best Book of a Musical, and Best Original Score. Af- 
ter more than 1,500 performances, it was still going strong 
in 2004. 

He also won three successive Emmys as Outstanding 
Guest Actor for his role of Uncle Phil on the Tv sitcom Mad 
about You (1997, 1998, and 1999). In addition, Brooks received 
three Grammy awards, for Best Musical Show Album (The 
Producers); Best Long Form Music Video for Recording (The 
Producers: A Musical Romp with Mel Brooks); and Best Spo- 
ken Word Album (Comedy for The 2000 Year Old Man in the 
Year 2000). Thus Mel Brooks was one of a select few to win an 
Oscar, an Emmy, a Grammy, and a Tony. 

Brooks was named one of People magazine’s 25 Most 
Intriguing People of 2001 and was listed as one of E!’s Top 
20 Entertainers of 2001. Brooks also wrote a number of books: 
Get Smart (with Buck Henry 1967); Mel Brooks History of 
the World (1981); The 2000 Year Old Man (1984); The 2000 
Year Old Man in the Year 2000: The Book (with Carl Reiner, 
1998); and The Producers: The Book, Lyrics, and Story Be- 
hind the Biggest Hit in Broadway History (with Tom Mee- 
han, 2001) 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Adler and J. Feinman, Mel Brooks 
the Irreverent Funnyman (1976); W. Holtzman, Seesaw, a Dual Biog- 
raphy of Anne Bancroft and Mel Brooks (1979); M. Yacowar, Method 
in Madness: The Art of Mel Brooks (1981); idem, The Comic Art of 
Mel Brooks (1982); N. Smurthwaite and P. Gelder, Mel Brooks and 
the Spoof Movie (1982); and R.A. Crick, The Big Screen Comedies of 


Mel Brooks (2002) 
[Jonathan Licht / Ruth Beloff (2"¢ ed.)] 


BROOKS, RICHARD (Ruben Sax; 1912-1992), U.S. film di- 
rector and writer. Born in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Brooks 
worked as a sportswriter for the Philadelphia Record (1932-34). 
After joining the Atlantic City Press Union, he moved to New 
York, where he got a job with Radio wNEw. He was appointed 
news writer, commentator, and narrator for NBC radio. In 1940 
Brooks founded the Mill Pond Theater Company with David 
Loew in Roslyn, New York, where he made his directorial 
debut. That fall, on a trip to California, he landed a job at a 
local radio station, writing a short story every day and read- 
ing it over the air. He also wrote and directed the radio show 
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William Sands. In 1942 Brooks got his start in the feature film 
industry, writing additional dialogue for Sin Town and Men 
of Texas. In 1943 he wrote his first screenplay for the feature 
film White Savage. 

That same year he joined the U.S. Marine Corps, where 
he was threatened with a court-martial for his novel about ra- 
cial discrimination in the services, The Brick Foxhole (1945). 
Sinclair Lewis intervened successfully on his behalf, and he 
later won an Oscar for his direction of Lewis's Elmer Gantry 
(1960). Brooks also wrote the screenplay and directed Black- 
board Jungle (1955), a film about racial tension in New York 
City schools, and the racially charged Something of Value 
(1957) as well as Cat on a Hot Tin Roof (1968); The Brothers 
Karamazov (1958); Sweet Bird of Youth (1962); The Last Time I 
Saw Paris (1954); Lord Jim (1965); The Professionals (1966); In 
Cold Blood (1967); The Happy Ending (1969); The Heist (1971); 
Bite the Bullet (1975); Looking for Mr. Goodbar (1977); Wrong Is 
Right (1982); and Fever Pitch (1985). He also wrote the screen- 
play for director John Huston’s Key Largo (1948). He married 
actress Jean Simmons in 1960; they divorced in 1977. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Brion, Richard Brooks (1986). 


[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


BROOM, the biblical rotem (Ar. ratam), the wild shrub Retam 
roetam, widespread in the deserts of Israel and in sandy re- 
gions. It produces a few leaves in the winter, which it sheds in 
the summer, its green stalks filling the function of the leaves in 
photosynthesis. According to R. Meir the shrub under which 
Hagar left her son Ishmael (Gen. 21:15) was the broom, “since 
it grows in the desert” (Gen. R. 53:13). Elijah lay down in the 
shade of a broom in the wilderness “a day’s journey from Beer- 
sheba” (1 Kings 19:3-5), “and he requested for himself that he 
might die”; and indeed it is difficult to find refuge from the 
powerful rays of the desert sun in the shade of this leafless 
bush. In the tents of Kedar they used “coals of rotem” for fuel 
and for fashioning arrows (Ps. 120:4-5). The roots are bitter 
but it is apparently possible to render them edible by roasting. 
Thus the hungry dwellers in the desert eat the saltwort (Heb. 
maluah, *Orach) “and the roots of the broom are their food” 
(Job 30:4; however, some translate lahmam nnn», “their food” 
as “to warm themselves thereby” from 0797). According to the 
aggadah, the glowing embers of the broom have a remarkable 
characteristic: “For all embers are extinguished within [after 
they die down on the outside] but broom embers still burn 
within when extinguished on the outside” (Gen. R. 98:19). Ac- 
cording to another aggadah coals of broom retain their heat 
for 12 months (BB 74b). Onkelos and the Vulgate translate 
the rotem by *juniper to whose embers Jerome attributes this 
quality of retaining their heat for 12 months. This identifica- 
tion is however wrong. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 2 (1924), 469-73; H.N. and A.L. 
Moldenke, Plants of the Bible (1952), 305; J. Feliks, Olam ha-Zomeah 
ha-Mikra’i (19687), 130f. 

[Jehuda Feliks] 
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BROSS, JACOB (1883-1942), lawyer, a founder and leader 
of the *Jewish Social Democratic Party (zhPpsp.) in Galicia. 
Bross became known as an orator for the party and the editor 
of its organ Social-Demokrat. The son of a tailor in Cracow, 
he was attracted to socialism when still at secondary school. 
His brother, Ignatius, was already active among Jewish work- 
ers during the 1890s. While still in the Polish Social Demo- 
cratic Party of Galicia, Bross fought against assimilationist 
tendencies and campaigned for organizational autonomy of 
the Jewish workers in the party. After demobilization from 
the Austrian Army in 1918, he did not assume a political func- 
tion in the Polish *Bund. He lived in Cracow and appeared 
as an advocate in political trials. He was also active in child 
and youth welfare. He died in the Holocaust in Kremenets. 
His essays on the history of the Jewish socialist movement in 
Galicia were published in Royter Pinkes, 2 (1921); a second 
essay in Historishe Shriften, 3 (1939) was reproduced in yrvo 
Annual (5 (1950), 55-85). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: LS. Hertz (ed.), Doyres Bundistn, 2 (1956), 
184-7; LNYL, 1 (1956), 445-6. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Bross, “Der 
onhojb fun der jiddisher aebeiter bawegung in Galicje,” in: Histor- 
ishe Shriften, 3 (yIVO, 1939), 499; H. Piasecki, Sekcja zydowska ppsD 
i yzdowska partia socjalno-demokratyczna (1982), index. 


[Moshe Mishkinsky] 


BROTHERS, JOYCE (1927- ), U.S. psychologist and televi- 
sion and radio personality. Born Joyce Diane Bauer, Brothers 
grew up in Queens, New York City, and studied at Cornell and 
Columbia University, receiving her Ph.D. in 1953. She served as 
a research fellow on a United Nations leadership project and 
as an instructor at Hunter College, New York City. 

In 1955 she tried out for The $64,000 Question quiz show. 
She chose boxing as her subject and became the only woman 
ever to win the top prize of $64,000. She was equally success- 
ful in the same category on the $64,000 Challenge. 

A co-host of NBc’s Sports Showcase, Brothers was offered 
a TV counseling show on NBC in 1958. Her sympathetic ap- 
proach and straightforward advice made the program a great 
success, pioneering the discussion of intimate emotional and 
sexual matters on daytime television. She continued to host 
radio phone-in programs, write a daily column syndicated in 
some 350 newspapers nationwide, contributed a monthly col- 
umn to Good Housekeeping, and was a special feature writer 
for United Press International. A up1 poll named her one of 
the 10 Most Admired Women in America, and for six years she 
was on the Gallup poll’s list of Most Admired Women. 

A motivational speaker and a consultant to the business 
world, Brothers created and performed in films and semi- 
nars designed for corporate personnel training programs. 
She appeared on numerous Tv talk shows and in more than 
50 television acting roles, often as herself as the consummate 
advice-giver. She made cameo appearances in this capacity in 
dozens of films as well, including Oh God! Book 11 (1980); The 
King of Comedy (1983); The Lonely Guy (1984); Troop Beverly 
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BROUDY, HARRY SAMUEL 


Hills (1989); The Misery Brothers (1995); Dear God (1996); and 
Analyze That (2002). 

Brothers’ books have been translated into 26 languages. 
They include Ten Days to a Successful Memory (1959); Woman 
(1961); What You Probably Don’t Know about Sex Relations 
(1968); The Brothers System for Liberated Love and Marriage 
(1972); Better Than Ever (1975); How to Get Everything You 
Want Out of Life (1978); What Every Woman Should Know 
about Men (1983); The Successful Woman: How You Can Have 
a Career, a Husband, and a Family - and Not Feel Guilty about 
It (1988); What Every Woman Ought to Know about Love and 
Marriage (1985); Widowed (1990); and Positive Plus: The Prac- 
tical Plan for Liking Yourself Better (1994). 

[Rohan Saxena and Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


°BROTHERS, RICHARD (1757-1824), founder of the Brit- 
ish-Israelite movement. After serving in the Royal Navy 
(1771-83) Brothers retired on half pay but refused to take the 
statutory oath on religious grounds. He next began to ad- 
dress letters to the king, the prime minister, and other public 
personages foretelling the future. He regarded himself as the 
messiah who was to restore the “Hebrews” (i.e., Englishmen 
who had seen the light of truth) to their land. His name, ac- 
cording to him, signified that he was descended from James, 
the brother of Jesus, so that he called himself “The Nephew 
of the Almighty,” In 1794 Brothers published the first part of 
his A Revealed Knowledge of the Prophecies and Times fore- 
telling the restoration of the “Hebrews” to Jerusalem in 1798. 
He had many followers, and large numbers of pamphlets were 
published supporting or opposing his views. Jews showed 
no interest, but David *Levi published a derisive pamphlet. 
Brothers activities were suspected of being exploited for rev- 
olutionary ends and the government had him confined in 
an asylum for the criminally insane (1795-1806). Although 
his prophecies were unfulfilled, this did not affect the faith 
of his disciples. To the last Brothers continued to compose 
pamphlets about the government and architecture of the new 
Jerusalem. Upon his death, leadership of the group passed to 
John Finleyson (1770-1854). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Roth, Nephew of the Almighty (1933); Roth, 
Mag Bibl, 381-9; R. Matthews, English Messiahs (1936), 85-126; DNB, 
2 (1921-22), 1350-53. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 
[Cecil Roth] 


BROUDY, HARRY SAMUEL (1905-1998), U.S. educator. 
Born in Filipowa, Poland, Broudy studied at Boston University 
and at Harvard, where he began teaching philosophy. Between 
1937 and 1957 he was professor of philosophy and education 
at two Massachusetts colleges - North Adams and Framing- 
ham. In 1957 he became professor of education in the College 
of Education, University of Illinois, where he taught until his 
retirement in 1974. His best-known work, Building a Philoso- 
phy of Education (1954), reveals his concern with established 
tradition and his emphasis on the function of education for 
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BROUGHTON, HUGH 


intellectual discipline, moral character, cultural conservatism, 
and national survival. 

He and his wife, Dorothy, conducted seminars on in- 
terdisciplinary thinking and esthetic education in the U.S., 
Canada, Europe, South America, Asia, and Australia. Broudy 
served as editor of The Educational Form (1964-72) and was 
the general editor of the University of Illinois Press. He also 
served on the editorial boards of The Music Educators Journal, 
Educational Theory, and The Journal of Aesthetic Education. In 
1984 he was honored by the state of Illinois for his efforts to 
create statutory requirements for arts education in schools. He 
served on the advisory board and was a senior faculty member 
of the Getty Institute for Educators on the Visual Arts. 

Broudy’s other books include Psychology for General Edu- 
cation (1957); Paradox and Promise (1961); Democracy and Ex- 
cellence in American Secondary Education (1964); Exemplars of 
Teaching Method (1965), with J.R. Palmer; Philosophy of Edu- 
cation (1967); The Real World of the Public Schools (1972); En- 
lightened Cherishing: An Essay on Aesthetic Education (1972); 
and The Role of Imagery in Learning (1989). 


[Ernest Schwarcz / Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


"BROUGHTON, HUGH (1549-1612), English Puritan, He- 
braist, and controversialist. Broughton studied at Cambridge 
from 1569, learning Hebrew from A.R. Chevalier; he lived 
and lectured in London from 1579 to 1589, and thereafter lived 
mainly in Germany and Holland (Middelburg). Much of his 
energy was devoted to the defense of the scriptural chronology 
of his first book (Concent of Scripture, London, 1588), to the 
proposal of a new English Bible translation, and to the casti- 
gation of the resultant King James’ Version (1611). Broughton 
also worked on a Hebrew New Testament, but published only 
Apocalypse (Book of Revelations) (Middelburg?, 1610). His lec- 
tures on chronology at St. Paul’s Cathedral attracted weekly 
audiences of 100, and he exhibited enough Jewish scholar- 
ship to engage in controversy at Frankfurt in 1590 with R. 
Elijah *Loans. This resulted in Hebrew correspondence from 
David *Reuveni of Constantinople, which, together with his 
reply, was published in English, Latin, and Greek (Amster- 
dam, 1606, etc.). He was apparently interested in Jewish con- 
version, and published his controversy with R. David “Farar” 
on Jesus’ genealogy in Latin (1605) and English (Amsterdam, 
1608). Broughton’s works were republished incompletely by J. 
Lightfoot (London, 1662), with a prefixed “Life”; manuscript 
material, largely relating to Bible translation, is held at the 
British Museum (Mss. Sloan 3088, Harley 1525; Lansdowne 
Catalog, pp. 220, 331, 332). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, Mag Bibl, 256, 343-4; S. Greenslade 
(ed.), Cambridge History of the Bible (1963), 164-5; 167-8. ADD. BIB- 


LIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 
[Raphael Loewe] 


BROWARD COUNTY, district in the southwestern part of 


Florida, U.S. In 2005 Broward had around 260,000 Jews, about 
15% of the population there and the largest concentration of 
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Jews in Florida. Broward County comprises 30 cities, including 
Fort Lauderdale, Hollywood, Cooper City, Deerfield Beach, 
Hallandale Beach, Margate, Oakland Park, Pembroke Pines, 
Plantation, Pompano Beach, Tamarac, and Weston. 

By 1910, five years before Broward became a county, Louis 
Brown, a Jew, had arrived in Dania, the first of the county’s 
cities. The Sokolow and Rubinstein families followed. In 1916 
Rose Seitlin and Max Lehrman, who married in 1913 in the 
first Jewish wedding in Miami, moved with two daughters to 
Fort Lauderdale, where they had two more children, the first 
to be born there in 1918 and 1919. By 1923 seven Jewish families 
were living in Fort Lauderdale. Among them were Moe and 
Mack Katz, who had migrated there to speculate in real es- 
tate. It is believed that Moe received the first real estate license 
issued in Florida, just prior to the boom that transformed a 
frontier area into an emerging metropolitan region. The boom 
reached its peak in 1925, when Fort Lauderdale claimed, for 
the first time, a growing Jewish population. Mack Katz, Abe 
Newman, Archie Robbins, and other pioneer Jews opened 
stores that provided most of the retail activity for the towns. 
These first Jewish families faced much discrimination, but 
more Jews arrived, and together they built the foundations 
of a Jewish community. The first Jewish service in Broward 
County was held on September 17, 1926, in rented quarters 
over a restaurant on Las Olas Boulevard. The building was 
destroyed a few hours later by the fury of the killer hurricane 
of 1926. This congregation became Temple Emanu-El, which 
erected the county’s first synagogue in 1937. The businesses 
that Jews opened, the institutions they created, and the civic 
leadership they demonstrated all helped to make it more at- 
tractive and comfortable for other Jews to settle there. By 
1940 there were 1,000 Jews in Broward County; in 1970 there 
were 40,000; and in 1990 there were 275,000, with a slight de- 
cline by 2005. The median age of the current Jewish popula- 
tion was 59; 50 percent were over 65 and 29 percent over 75. 
About 24,000 or 9 percent were “snowbirds,” 5,300 Hispanic, 
and 3,400 Israeli, another 275 households Russians, and over 
7,000 Holocaust survivors. 

The boom went bust in 1926, but the Jewish community 
remained. By the second half of the 1930s, the area was emerg- 
ing from the economic doldrums on the heels of a surge of 
tourism, another building boom, and the advent of commer- 
cial aviation. No family was more influential in the develop- 
ment of the city of Hollywood than the Horvitzes through 
their Hollywood Inc. In the 1920s, Sam Horvitz entered into 
a contract to build sidewalks and streets for Hollywood, and 
with the bust he ended up controlling more than half the va- 
cant land in the city. With nearly 25,000 lots, Horvitz began 
building and selling single-family homes; after World War 11, 
he introduced the first planned residential community, then 
Hollywood Mall, considered at the time of its opening in the 
19708 as a prototypal mall. 

For much of its existence, Broward County has also re- 
lied heavily on agriculture as an economic engine. Thus many 
Jews were drawn into farm-related businesses, including the 
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families of Rubinstein (tomatoes), Gross (poultry), Levy (cu- 
cumbers and other produce), Roth (citrus), and Berman 
(dairy cows). 

The 1939 story of the plight of 937 Jewish refugees aboard 
the s.s. St. Louis, who were fleeing the Nazis on the eve of 
World War u, is familiar. But there is little awareness of Bro- 
ward County’s role in the drama. The ship attempted to land 
off the coast of southeast Florida, awaiting permission to en- 
ter the U.S. Instead, Coast Guard vessels dispatched from 
Fort Lauderdale patrolled the waters to prevent anyone from 
swimming ashore. The Jews aboard the St. Louis stared at the 
Broward-Dade coastline but were denied entry. After the ship 
was forced to sail back to Europe, some Jews disembarked in 
England. The remainder went to France and Holland, where 
a year later they were again subject to the Nazi terror after the 
German invasion. 

A rising postwar prosperity contributed to the early 
stages of recovery. The advent of air-conditioning made year- 
round living in Florida much more comfortable. Members of 
Broward’s small but growing Jewish community remained 
close to one another, knitted together by their common in- 
terests and institutions. In 1943 the Jewish Welfare Federation 
of Hollywood began operations; young physicians arrived. In 
the 1950s, Broward’s 2,200 Jews began playing an ever-larger 
role in county affairs. Jews recorded solid accomplishments 
in community building, operating major businesses, entering 
politics, and leading the way in philanthropic endeavors. New 
cities were developed. Russian-born Morris Cooper arrived in 
the U.S. in 1908 with one suit and pocket change. He went to 
work in a shirt factory making $4 a week. Within four years 
Cooper owned the shirt company and began visiting Florida 
and buying citrus groves. In 1958 he retired to Florida and 
created Cooper City. Moving to Hollywood in 1950, Abra- 
ham Mailman, renowned for his leadership and philanthropy, 
played a large part in shaping the Broward Jewish community. 
Mailman was a highly successful industrialist, property devel- 
oper, and banker. He created the city of Miramar to provide 
affordable homes for working people. Samuel Friedland, who 
built the Diplomat Hotel and Country Club in 1956, was al- 
ready a successful grocer with his Food Fair chain of stores and 
a developer of shopping centers when the $26 million hotel 
opened. Leonard Farber, another pioneer in shopping-center 
development, built dozens of centers, including the Galleria 
Mall on East Sunrise Blvd., “Fort Lauderdale’s most fashion- 
able address:’ For Jewish culture and traditional experiences, 
many Jews still reached out to Miami Beach and Palm Beach 
County, so this was an impetus for many new organizations. 
In 1966 Maynard Abrams was Broward’s first Jewish mayor (of 
Hollywood). Notwithstanding these gains, antisemitism and 
discrimination remained a reality in Broward. 

In the 1970s, the Jewish population of Broward was grow- 
ing at a much more rapid rate than that of Dade County, which 
had been since the end of World War 11 one of America’s most 
important Jewish communities. The large influx of Jews in 
Broward enabled them to develop a real sense of community. 
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Synagogues opened in new municipalities. Nova Southeast- 
ern University grew when Dr. Abraham Fischler served as its 
president for ten years, followed by another Jew, Dr. Stephen 
Feldman. 

By the end of the 1980s, Broward County contained a 
larger Jewish population than Dade County. The epicenter for 
this population stood west of 1-95 along West Oakland Park 
Boulevard. Increasingly, Jewish retirees were embracing Bro- 
ward as their new home and for many of them the proliferat- 
ing retirement communities in west Broward, such as Century 
Village in Pembroke Pines, helped fill their needs for commu- 
nity and activity. The vast increase in the number of Jews was 
especially evident in the community’s heightened political in- 
volvement. By 2005 more than 114 Jews had served in public 
office in Broward County, including four U.S. Congressional 
representatives, 33 state legislators, 29 mayors, 41 judges, and 
7 county commissioners. Mara Giulianti was serving her sev- 
enth term as mayor of Hollywood (1986-2005). 

As the population exploded, the number of synagogues 
grew, while new cultural and educational centers continued 
to proliferate. In 1979 the Jewish Community Center of Fort 
Lauderdale purchased 16 acres of land in Plantation that be- 
came the Samuel and Helene Soref Jewish Community Cen- 
ter. David Posnack had begun as a peddler before moving to 
Hollywood in 1944, where he went into the produce business 
and prospered. He quickly immersed himself in philanthropic 
pursuits; the David Posnack jcc in Davie and Posnack He- 
brew Day School are some examples. 

By the 1990s, Jews comprised over 25 percent of the en- 
rollees at Broward Community College, which offered a Ju- 
daica Studies program. Jewish women deepened their involve- 
ment in every element of community life. Culturally, Jews 
were the driving force in the creation and direction of the new 
County Performing Arts Center as well as the art museum. 
Fort Lauderdale is the yachting capital of the world and Jewish 
yacht builders, brokers, and owners play a prominent role. 

At the outset of the 21 century, Jews in Broward were 
living a vibrant community life with about 65 congregations 
and a full array of support organizations. In Davie, the United 
Jewish Community of Broward County, referred to also as the 
Federation, was created in 1996 with the merger of the Jew- 
ish Federation of South Broward (Hollywood) and the Jewish 
Federation of Greater Fort Lauderdale, which was founded in 
1967. The Broward edition of the Jewish Journal began publish- 
ing in 1976 and continued into the 2000s. In 2004 the coun- 
ty’s first congregation, Temple Emanu-El, merged with Tem- 
ple Kol Ami. The 24-year-old Holocaust Documentation and 
Education Center secured a permanent home in Hollywood. 
A Jewish Home for the Aged in Broward was being planned. 
Florida's largest Jewish community was thus entering its sec- 
ond century with a robust future, having come from an envi- 
ronment that discouraged Jews from settling there at all. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Sheskin, Jewish Community Study Sum- 


mary Report (1997). 
[Marcia Jo Zerivitz (2™4 ed.)] 
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BROWN, AIKA (1937-1964), Israeli painter. Brown was born 
in Tel Aviv, and studied graphics at the Bezalel School of Art, 
Jerusalem. He lived in Paris from 1959 to 1963, and after a short 
stay in Israel returned to France where he was killed in a car 
accident. Brown’s early paintings were abstract, with intense 
colors and brushstrokes, but the whole composition suggests 
concrete images such as landscapes, as in his Sun over Houses 
(1959). Shortly after arriving in Paris, however, he produced 
his first assemblages, which showed a drastic change in his 
work, attitude, and place, and which reflected new means of 
expression, new style, and new materials. Torn sacks, ham- 
mers, screws, pieces of wood, and ropes were assembled into 
dramatic compositions, revealing a new reality which he was 
striving to obtain. Employing the pieces of junk which clut- 
tered his studio as legitimate art material, he endowed them 
with a new expressive reality, at the same time painting them 
as objects of everyday use. Brown most frequently employed 
dolls to represent anonymous figures. A Memorial Exhibition 
of his work was held at the Israel Museum in 1965. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Fischer, Ariel Brown 1937-1964 (1967). 
[Judith Spitzer] 


BROWN, BENJAMIN (1885-1939), organizer of U.S. Jewish 
farm cooperatives. Brown was born in Tulchin, Russia. He 
immigrated to the United States in 1901 and studied at Phil- 
adelphia. Moving to Utah, Brown was president from 1909 
to 1915 of the Jewish Agricultural and Colonial Association, 
which sponsored a farm settlement in the central part of the 
state, after which he continued to be active in the cooperative 
movement in Utah, Idaho, and the Pacific Northwest. In 1929 
he traveled to Russia as part of an American commission to 
act in an advisory capacity to Jewish agricultural settlers in 
Birobidzhan. Upon his return he served as chairman of the 
Provisional Commission for the Establishment of Jewish Farm 
Settlements in the United States. In 1936 Brown was instru- 
mental in founding the New Jersey Homestead, a cooperative 
Jewish settlement near Heightstown, New Jersey. The project 
was discontinued in 1939, the year of his death. 


BROWN, DAVID ABRAHAM (1875-1958), U.S. industrial- 
ist and civic leader. Brown, born in Edinburgh, Scotland, was 
brought to Detroit, Mich., as a child. He became a prominent 
businessman and community leader, and moved to New York 
in 1929. There he assumed control of the Broadway National 
Bank and Trust Co. He published the weekly American He- 
brew (1930-35). Brown was national chairman of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Relief Campaign (1921-22) and the United Jewish 
Campaign (1925-28) as well as the US. division of China Fam- 
ine Relief (1928-33). He played an active role in the American 
Jewish Joint Distribution Committee and the Union of Ameri- 


can Hebrew Congregations. 
[Robert Rockaway] 


BROWN, HAROLD (1927- ), U.S. physicist and secretary of 
defense. Brown was born in New York and graduated from 
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Columbia University, earning his Ph.D. in physics in 1949 at 
the age of 21. After a short period of teaching and postdoctoral 
research, Brown became a research scientist at the Radiation 
Laboratory at the University of California in Berkeley. In 1952 
he joined the staff of the Lawrence Radiation Laboratory at 
Livermore, California, and became its director in 1960. Dur- 
ing the 1950s he served as a member of or consultant to several 
federal scientific bodies and as senior science adviser at the 
1958-59 Conference on the Discontinuance of Nuclear Tests. 
In 1961 he was appointed a member of the President’s Science 
Advisory Committee. That year he was awarded the Distin- 
guished Civilian Service Award of the U.S. Navy. 

Brown worked under U.S. Secretary of Defense Robert 
McNamara as director of defense research and engineering 
from 1961 to 1965, and then as secretary of the Air Force from 
1965 to 1969. From 1969 — when he was appointed general ad- 
visor to the Committee on Arms Control and the Disarma- 
ment Agency — to 1977 he was president of the California In- 
stitute of Technology. 

Brown, the first scientist to become secretary of defense, 
served in the Carter administration from 1977 to 1981. While 
in office, he helped lay the groundwork for the Camp David 
accords and took part in the strategic arms negotiations with 
the Soviet Union. After leaving the Pentagon in 1981, he re- 
mained in Washington and joined Johns Hopkins University’s 
School for Advanced International Studies as a distinguished 
visiting professor of national security. He was later appointed 
chairman of the university’s Foreign Policy Institute. He con- 
tinued to speak and write widely on national security issues. 
In later years Brown was affiliated with research organizations 
and served on the boards of a number of corporations. 

[Ruth Rossing (2"¢ ed.)] 


BROWN, HERBERT C. (1912-2004), U.S. chemist and Nobel 
laureate. Brown was born in London to parents who had emi- 
grated from the Ukraine. The family moved to Chicago in 1914. 
He received his B.Sc. (1936) and Ph.D. (1938) from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Following a year as a postdoctorate fellow, 
he was appointed to the staff at the university with the rank of 
instructor. In 1943 he went to Wayne University and in 1947 
transferred to Purdue University. He was made distinguished 
professor in inorganic chemistry in 1954, research professor in 
1960, and emeritus professor in 1978. Subsequently, he became 
R.B. Wetherill Research Professor Emeritus. 

In 1979 Brown was awarded the Nobel Prize in chemistry 
for his studies on the application of borohydrides and dibo- 
rane to organic synthesis, which has had a revolutionary im- 
pact on synthetic organic chemistry. He discovered that the 
simplest compound of boron and hydrogen, diborane, may be 
added with remarkable ease to unsaturated organic molecules 
to give organoboranes. In addition, his studies of molecular 
addition compounds contributed to the reacceptance of steric 
effects as a major factor in chemical behavior. 

Brown was elected to the National Academy of Sciences 
in 1957 and to the American Academy of Arts and Sciences 
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in 1966. He was the recipient of numerous awards, including 
the American Chemical Society’s Award for Creative Research 
in Synthetic Organic Chemistry for 1960, the Elliott Cresson 
Medal for 1978, the National Academy of Sciences Award in 
Chemical Sciences for 1987, the acs Herbert C. Brown Medal 
and Award for Creative Research in Synthetic Methods for 
1998, and selection by the acs publication, Chemical Engi- 
neering News, as one of the Top 75 Chemists Contributing to 
the High Status of Current Chemistry (1998). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Les Prix Nobel 1979. 
[Ruth Rossing (274 ed.)] 


BROWN, LAWRENCE H. (Larry; 1940- _), U.S. basketball 
coach and member of the Basketball Hall of Fame. Brown is 
the only coach to win both a college basketball championship 
(University of Kansas, 1988) and an NBA championship (De- 
troit Pistons, 2004), and the only person to ever win an Olym- 
pic gold medal as a player (1964) and coach (2000). 

Born in Brooklyn, New York, the 5’ 9” point guard grew 
up on Long Island, where he attended Long Beach H.S. before 
playing at the University of North Carolina from 1959 to 1963, 
captaining the 1962-63 team as a senior and being named an 
honorable mention All-American. Selected by the Baltimore 
Bullets in the seventh round (56* overall) but considered too 
small to play in the NBA, Brown went to the NABL Akron 
Goodyear Wingfoots, where he played for two years (1963-65), 
leading the team to the 1964 AAU National Championship, and 
then played that summer on the 1964 U.S. Olympic team. 

After serving as an assistant coach at North Carolina 
(1965-67), Brown joined the newly formed American Basket- 
ball Association and played for five teams in five years, being 
named mvp of the 1968 All-Star game and holding the aBa 
record for assists in a game with 23. In 1972 Brown became 
head coach of a Carolina Cougars team that had gone 35-49 
the year before and led the team to a league-best 57-27 regu- 
lar-season record and his first Coach of the Year award. After 
one more season with Carolina, Brown took over the Denver 
Rockets and won two more Coach of the Year awards, in 1975 
and 1976. The aBA then merged with the NBA and the Rockets 
became known as the Nuggets in 1976-77 with Brown lead- 
ing them to Midwest Division titles in 1977 and 1978 before 
resigning late in the 1978-79 season. 

Brown then coached at ucLA for two seasons before re- 
turning to the NBA with the New Jersey Nets in 1981. He left 
them in the 1982-83 season and became head coach at the 
University of Kansas, winning the 1987-88 national title by 
defeating Oklahoma 83-79 and earning the Naismith Award 
as College Coach of the Year. 

Brown returned to the NBA to coach the San Antonio 
Spurs from 1988 to 1992, when he was let go midway through 
the season, the first time Brown was ever fired. He took over 
the Los Angeles Clippers less than two weeks later and led 
them to their first playoff appearance in 16 years. 

Brown coached the Indianapolis Pacers in 1993-97, when 
he resigned after posting only his second losing season in 25 
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years of coaching. Brown became coach of the Philadelphia 
76ers five days later, leading a team that had gone 22-60 the 
year before his arrival to playoff appearances in five of his six 
years there. The 2001 team went to the NBA championship 
game for the first time in 18 years and Brown won Coach of 
the Year honors. 

Brown began coaching the Detroit Pistons in 2003, and in 
his first year led the team to the 2004 NBA championship, be- 
coming the oldest coach in NBA history to win a title and the 
only coach in nBa history to lead seven different teams to the 
playoffs — no other coach had even done it six times. He thus 
became the fifth Jewish head coach to win an NBA title, join- 
ing Eddie *Gottlieb, Red *Auerbach, Red *Holzman, and Les 
*Harrison. Brown again reached the finals in 2005, losing in 
seven games. His lifetime record was 177-61 in seven full col- 
legiate seasons for a .744 winning percentage; 229-107 (.682) 
in four ABA seasons; and 987-741 (.571) in 23 NBA seasons as 
of the end of the 2005 season. Brown ranks first in all-time 
cumulative coaching victories, covering all levels of basket- 
ball from high school to professional including playoffs, and 
is second all-time with 1,216 combined NBA/ABA head coach- 
ing victories. After the 2005 season Brown left the Pistons and 
was named coach of the New York Knicks. 

Brown won a gold medal at the 1961 Maccabiah games, 
and in 2002 was the 20 Jewish inductee in the National Bas- 
ketball Hall of Fame in Springfield, Mass. 

HERB BROWN (1936- ), Larry’s older brother, is also 
an experienced basketball coach. Herb graduated from the 
University of Vermont in 1957. He was Coach of the Year at 
suNY Stony Brook in 1969 and in 1975 coached the Israel 
Sabras to the championship of the European Professional Bas- 
ketball League. Brown was head coach of the Detroit Pistons 
from 1976 to 1978 and assistant coach for a number of NBA 
teams. He was also a head coach in the wBaA and cBa, and 
other professional basketball leagues in his 40-year coach- 
ing career. He coached the U.S. team to a gold medal at the 
2001 Maccabiah Games and a bronze at the 1997 games. He 
is the author of three books, Basketball’s Box Offense (1995), 
Preparing for Special Situations (1997), and Let’s Talk Defense 
(2005). 

[Elli Wohlgelernter (2"¢ ed.)] 


BROWN, MICHAEL STUART (1941- ), U.S. medical ge- 
neticist and Nobel laureate. Brown was born in New York 
and received his B.A. in chemistry (1962) and his M.D. (1966) 
from the University of Pennsylvania. He was an intern and 
resident at the Massachusetts General Hospital in Boston, 
where he met Joseph L. *Goldstein, who was to become his 
lifelong scientific collaborator. Between 1968 and 1971 Brown 
was a postdoctoral fellow, first with Dr. Earl Stadtman at the 
National Institutes of Health, then at the National Institute of 
Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases, and finally in the biochem- 
istry laboratory of the National Heart Institute. 

In 1971 Brown moved to Texas and joined the faculty of 
the University of Texas Southwestern Medical School in Dal- 
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las. He became a professor in 1976 and in 1985 was appointed 
Regental Professor of the University of Texas. 

Soon after his arrival in Dallas, Brown succeeded in sol- 
ubilizing and partially purifying 3-hydroxy-3-methylglutaryl 
coenzyme A reductase, a previously enigmatic enzyme that 
catalyzes the rate-controlling enzyme in cholesterol biosyn- 
thesis. Formal scientific collaboration with Goldstein began 
in 1972, after Goldstein returned to Dallas from a postdoctoral 
fellowship in Seattle. The two discovered the low-density lipo- 
protein (LDL) receptor, which controls the level of cholesterol 
in blood and in cells. They showed that mutations in this re- 
ceptor cause familial hypercholesterolemia, a genetic disease 
in which excess cholesterol accumulates in blood and tissues 
because cells are not able to absorb low-density lipoprotein. 
The disorder leads to premature heart attacks in one out of 
every 500 people in most populations. 

Brown and Goldstein received many awards for their 
work, most notably the Nobel Prize for medicine in 1985. In 
addition, Brown was awarded the Albert D. Lasker Award in 
Basic Medical Research (1985); the William Allan Award of the 
American Society of Human Genetics (1985); the U.S. National 
Medal of Science (1988); and the Albany Medical Center Prize 
in Medicine and Biomedical Research (2003). 

Michael Brown was elected to the U.S. National Academy 
of Sciences in 1980. He is a member of the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences, the American Society for Clinical 
Investigation, the Association of American Physicians, the 
American Society of Biological Chemists, and the American 
Society for Cell Biology. He is a diplomate of the American 
Board of Internal Medicine and a fellow of the American Col- 
lege of Physicians. From 1974 to 1977 he was an Established 
Investigator of the American Heart Association. He served 
on several review boards, including the Molecular Cytology 
Study Section of the National Institutes of Health (1974-77) 
and the editorial boards of the Journal of Lipid Research, the 
Journal of Cell Biology, Arteriosclerosis, and Science. He was 
a member of the Board of Scientific Advisors of the Jane Cof- 
fin Childs Fund from 1980. At the University of Texas South- 
western Medical School, he became Paul J. Thomas Professor 
of Molecular Genetics and director of the Jonsson Center for 
Molecular Genetics. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lex prix Nobel 1985. 

[Ruth Rossing (24 ed.)] 


BROWN, SAUL PARDO (d. 1702), the first known religious 
leader, or hazzan, of New York. Brown (an English alias for 
Pardo) came to New York in about 1685 from Rhode Island 
where he had been a merchant. In that year he petitioned 
Governor Thomas Dongan for permission to engage in retail 
trade. The privilege was denied to all Jews, but he did receive 
the right to be a wholesale trader. In 1695 Brown was already 
hazzan when he is recorded as ministering to the Congrega- 
tion Shearith Israel. It is possible that Brown died in Curacao. 
The family disappeared from New York records after the death 
of his wife in 1708. 
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A Documentary History of the Jews in the United States, 1654-1875 
(1950), 569; D. and T. de Sola Pool, An Old Faith in the New World 
(1955), 159-60. 


[Leo Hershkowitz] 


BROWNE, EDWARD B.M. (1845-1929), U.S. Reform rabbi, 
lecturer, and writer on talmudic and rabbinic literature. He 
was an honorary pallbearer for President Ulysses S. Grant 
in 1885, and the first rabbi to give the opening prayer in the 
United States Senate, 1884. Browne translated The Book Jashar, 
and created Prayers of Israel, for American Reform Services 
in Temple Gates of Hope, New York, 1884. Born in Eperies, 
Hungary, the son of Jacob and Katje Sonnenschein Browne, 
he immigrated to United States in 1865, after studying at a gov- 
ernment academy and receiving a rabbinical degree from I.H. 
Hirschfield at Fuenfkirchen Theological Seminary. He stud- 
ied with Isaac Mayer Wise in Cincinnati in 1868-69, earned 
a medical degree from Cincinnati College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, and a law degree from the University of Wisconsin. 
Among colleagues he became known as “Alphabet” Browne 
because of the many academic letters in his signature, E.B.M. 
Browne, L.L.D., A.M., B.M., D.D., M.D. 

Highly popular on the public lecture circuit, he served 
numerous congregations in the South, Midwest, and North- 
east, notably Atlanta, 1871-81, where he established The Jew- 
ish South, the first Jewish newspaper in the South; New York, 
1881-89, where he established The Jewish Herald; and Colum- 
bus, Georgia, 1893-1901. Often in conflict with New York's Re- 
form leadership, he first offended philanthropists in 1881 by 
identifying malpractice in the treatment of Jewish immigrants. 
He drew criticism for insisting on walking rather than riding 
with the other pallbearers in the funeral procession of Presi- 
dent Grant because the event took place on the Jewish Sab- 
bath, and again opposed Jewish leadership in a long struggle 
to win excused absences from public schools for Jewish chil- 
dren on the High Holidays. He was forced to leave New York 
after defying popular opinion to save the life of an innocent 
Jewish immigrant who had been railroaded to death row on 
a much publicized murder charge. 

While basically a “reformer” who began his career as a 
disciple of ILM. Wise, Browne became estranged from his for- 
mer mentor and veered away from the Reform Movement as 
the more radical changes took place. He opposed the Sunday 
Sabbath Movement and embraced Zionism, being appoint- 
ment as a delegate to the First Zionist Congress in 1897, but 
was prevented by his congregation from attending it. While 
rabbi in Atlanta, he was appointed by Georgia Governor Al- 
fred Colquitt to represent the state at a “World Congress of 
Social Science” in Stockholm but had to cancel the trip due 
to the illness of his wife. A staunch advocate for public educa- 
tion, he was the spokesman and the only Jew on a committee 
appointed by the Union League Club of New York to lobby 
Congress for a bill temporarily subsidizing schools in states 
unable to establish them without help, and he served as vice 
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president of the United States Government Educational Con- 
gress at the World’s Columbian Exposition in Chicago. In the 
1890s and again in 1902-03, he traveled in the Middle East on 
behalf of the European Jewish Archaeological Commission, 
under the protection of the Ottoman government. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Browne deposition, Case files Box 8, Browne, 
Edward B.M. v. Jones, 1881-1883, I.T. Williams Collection, New York 
Public Library; E.B.M. Browne Collection, Series C, Jacob Rader 
Marcus Center of the American Jewish Archives; New York Tribune 
(Oct. 15, 1882); United States Congressional Record (May 27, 1884); 
The Daily Graphic, New York, (Aug. 8 & 9, 1885); New York Herald 
(Oct. 22, 1886); New York Times, (Adolph Reich Case, June 20, 1887; 
Oct. 11, 1888; Nov. 27, 1888; Jan. 6, 1889); J.R. Blumberg, “Rabbi Al- 
phabet Browne: The Atlanta Years,” in: Southern Jewish History, Vol. 
5 (2002). 
[Janice Rothschild Blumberg (2"4 ed.)] 


BROWNE, LEWIS (1897-1949), U.S. Reform rabbi, author, 
radio commentator, and lecturer. Browne was born in Lon- 
don, England, and immigrated to the United States in 1912. 
He received his B.A. from the University of Cincinnati in 1919 
and was ordained at Hebrew Union College in 1920. Browne 
served as a rabbi of Temple Israel in Waterbury, Connecticut 
(1920-23), while attending Yale University, where he earned 
his M.A. in 1923. In 1924, he became rabbi of the Newark, New 
Jersey, branch of Stephen S. Wise’s Free Synagogue in New 
York. When his sermon topics provoked controversy among 
his congregants, he left the practicing rabbinate for the world 
of academia. He organized, taught, and acted as president 
of Newark Labor College (1925), was a visiting professor at 
Pennsylvania State College (1926), and subsequently joined 
the faculty of the University of California (1932-37) and the 
University of Hawaii (1937). 

Browne achieved a measure of celebrity extending far be- 
yond the Jewish community as a writer, pundit, world traveler, 
and lecturer. In addition to being a contributor to The Nation, 
The New Republic, and other well-known periodicals, he be- 
came a popular author of historical and biographical works. 
These books include Stranger Than Fiction: A Short History 
of the Jews from Earliest Times to the Present Day (1925, 1929, 
1932), This Believing World: A Simple Account of the Great Re- 
ligions of Mankind (1926), and Blessed Spinoza: A Biography of 
the Philosopher (1932). He compiled The Wisdom of Israel: An 
Anthology (1945; reissued in 1987 as The Wisdom of the Jewish 
People) and also wrote a novel, See What I Mean? (1943). 

Throughout his entire adult life, Browne conducted cor- 
respondence with hundreds of people, some of them quite fa- 
mous, especially in the areas of literature, politics and enter- 
tainment. Letters he exchanged with such notables as George 
Bernard Shaw, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, Joseph Conrad, Hu- 
bert Humphrey, Upton Sinclair, Charlie Chaplin, and many 
more have been preserved in a collection of his manuscripts. 
Browne's papers also include notes on the lecture tour he 
made with Sinclair Lewis in 1941 and transcripts of his radio 


broadcasts. 
[Bezalel Gordon (24 ed.)] 
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"BROWNING, CHRISTOPHER R. (1944- ), U.S. histo- 
rian of the Holocaust, primarily concerned with the study of 
its perpetrators. Long associated with Pacific Lutheran Uni- 
versity, Browning was the Frank Porter Graham Professor of 
History at the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill from 
1999 replacing the distinguished scholar Gerhard Weinberg. 
His best-known book, Ordinary Men: Reserve Police Battalion 
101 and the Final Solution in Poland (1992), challenges con- 
ventional notions about the men who carried out the Final 
Solution. Analyzing a group of middle-aged men who were 
members of a reserve unit of Order Police, Browning found 
that when given a choice the men participated willingly in the 
round-up and face-to-face killing of Jews. Browning contends 
that it was not ideology but peer pressure that swayed the or- 
dinary Germans to commit genocide. His work received blis- 
tering criticism from Daniel Jonah Goldhagen, who worked 
through the same set of documents and argued that these 
killers were not “ordinary men but ordinary Germans who 
moved from eliminationist antisemitism, getting rid of the 
Jews, to exterminationist antisemitism with relative ease.” In 
intense dialogue that turned into heated debate, Browning re- 
sponded in measured tones, weighing evidence, interpreting 
documents, avoiding personal attacks or responding to them. 
He maintained the same posture in a widely publicized lecture 
at Yad Vashem, which had sponsored his book, The Origins of 
the Final Solution, whose conclusions differed markedly from 
the work of the Jerusalem school. 

Browning is widely regarded as the leading successor of 
Raul *Hilberg in the United States, a man of documents and 
decision-making, yet he researches slave labor camps based 
on the oral testimony of its Jewish survivors. His publications 
include The Final Solution and the German Foreign Office: A 
Study of Referat p 111 of Abteilung Deutschland, 1940-43 (1978), 
Fateful Months: Essays on the Emergence of the Final Solution 
(1985), The Path to Genocide: Essays on Launching the Final 
Solution (1992), Nazi Policy, Jewish Workers, German Killers 
(2000), and Collected Memories: Holocaust History and Post- 
war Testimony (2003). He wrote with Jurgen Matthaus The Ori- 
gins of the Final Solution: The Evolution of Nazi Jewish Policy, 
September 1939-March 1942 (2004). 

Browning served as a consultant to the U.S. Holocaust 
Memorial Museum War Crimes Branch and the Office of 
Special Investigations, Justice Department, U.S. He also gave 
expert witness testimony in court in several cases, including 
David Irving vs. Penguin Books and Deborah *Lipstadt in 
Great Britain, in which he was called upon to give evidence 
of the “Final Solution.” He is regarded as a moderate function- 
alist arguing that the rivalry within the unstable Nazi power 
structure provided the major driving force behind the Holo- 
caust. After other programs of expulsion did not work, they 


resorted to genocide. 
[Beth Cohen (24 ed.)] 


BROWNING, JOHN (1933-2003), American pianist. Born 
in Denver to a musical family, he made his concert debut at 
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the age of ten, performing a Mozart concerto. He studied in 
Los Angeles with Lee Pattison (a Schnabel pupil) and in New 
York with Rosina *Lhevinne at the Juilliard School of Music. In 
1954 Browning won the Hollywood Bowl Young Artist Com- 
petition and the Steinway Centennial Award, and in 1955 the 
Edgar M. Leventritt Award. He made his debut with the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra in 1956, and won second prize 
(after Vladimir *Ashkenazy) at the Queen Elizabeth Interna- 
tional Competition in Brussels. Browning was exceptional in 
his interpretive skills and blessed with one of the easiest, most 
brilliant techniques of any pianist of his time. The range of 
music he played was distinguished: chamber music; the first 
performance of the Samuel Barber Piano Concerto in Septem- 
ber 1962, a modern and difficult work that became his signa- 
ture piece; concertos by Prokofiev and works by Debussy and 
Ravel as well as the standard repertory. He made many world 
tours, including trips to the Soviet Union, performing with 
leading orchestras. Awarded honorary doctorates in music, he 
became a professor at the Juilliard School of Music in 1986). 
Among his many recordings are the complete piano concer- 
tos of Prokofiev with Leinsdorf and three recital-length disks 
of Rachmaninoff, Liszt, and Musorgsky. His recording of the 
complete Barber repertoire for solo piano earned him a sec- 
ond Grammy Award. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online s.v.; MGG’; Baker’s Biographi- 
cal Dictionary (1997). 


[Max Loppert / Naama Ramot (2"¢ ed.)] 


"BROWNING, ROBERT (1812-1889), English poet who 
wrote many works of Jewish interest. Browning’s appear- 
ance and associations combined to give rise to a report that 
he was of Jewish extraction, but this was wholly unfounded. 
Nevertheless, he knew Hebrew, was an assiduous student of 
the Old Testament (in Hebrew), had some knowledge of rab- 
binical literature, and always displayed strong sympathy for 
the Jews. During his long residence in Italy, he witnessed the 
degradations inflicted by the ghetto system in its last phases. 
The most famous of Browning’s Jewish poems is “Rabbi Ben 
Ezra’ (1864). It sets forth, in the form of a soliloquy, the opti- 
mistic philosophy of a Jewish sage, who may perhaps be iden- 
tified with Abraham *Ibn Ezra. “Jochanan Hakkadosh” (1883) 
is apocryphal legend, Jewish in feeling as well as in title; “Ben 
Karshook’s Wisdom” (1865) is a short, perceptive poem based 
on R. Eliezer’s celebrated injunction that a man should “repent 
the day before his death” (Avot 2:15); and “Paracelsus” (1835) 
shows some understanding of the Kabbalah. “Holy Cross Day” 
(1855), another soliloquy, presents a Roman Jew of the 17” 
century forced to attend a conversionist sermon at Eastertide. 
Other poems by Browning of Jewish interest are “Saul” (1845) 
and “Solomon and Balkis” (1883), while Hebrew phrases or 
reminiscences may be found in “Doctor,” “The Melon Seller,” 
and “Two Camels.’ Browning showed his practical sympathy 
by supporting in 1881 a public protest in London against the 
persecution of the Jews in Russia. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Berdoe, Browning Cyclopaedia (1892); J. 
Jacobs, Jewish Ideals (1896), 84-96; J. Kelman, in: Prophets of Yesterday 
(1924), 137-62; J.B. Lieberman, Robert Browning and Hebraism (1934). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Goldstein, “Jews and Robert Browning: 
Fact and Fiction,’ JHSET, 30 (1987-88), 125-34; R. Fowler, “Browning’s 
Jews,” Victorian Poetry, vol. 35 (1997); D. Thomas, Robert Browning: 
A Life Within Life (1983); M. Ward, Robert Browning and His World 
2 vols. (1969); ODNB online. 

[Cecil Roth] 


BRUCE, LENNY (Leonard Alfred Schneider; 1926-1966), 
US. comedian. Born in Mineola, New York, Bruce moved to 
Hollywood after World War 11, in which he served in the Navy, 
to take acting classes. He spent the next few years entertain- 
ing in nightclubs and soon attracted attention for his blunt 
attacks on sacred-cow subjects and remarks on sex and race, 
areas that few comics had ever ventured into. The 1950s was a 
significant decade for comedians and satirists like Bruce, Mike 
*Nichols, Elaine *May, and Mort *Sahl, all of whom were Jew- 
ish, and all of whom found an audience among sophisticated, 
generally college-educated people with their scathing wit and 
assaults on hypocrisy. It was a style that came to be known as 
“black humor,’ and Bruce was its progenitor. Bruce’s humor 
was pointed and sharp. 

“A lot of people say to me, “Why did you kill Christ’?” 
Bruce said in one of his routines. “I dunno. It was one of those 
parties, got out of hand.” Then he added, with an eye on con- 
temporary beliefs: “We killed him because he didn’t want to 
become a doctor, that’s why we killed him.” 

But Bruce's acerbic rants, which included gutter language, 
offended a more conservative audience and he was arrested in 
1961 after a performance in a San Francisco nightclub for us- 
ing a vulgar word. He was later acquitted but in 1963 he was 
refused permission to enter Britain and his show was banned 
in England and in Australia. He was unable to perform some 
of his material because club owners feared arrest, but Bruce 
refused to clean up his language. “‘Sex’ and ‘obscenity’ are 
not synonymous,” Bruce said. Nevertheless, in 1964 he was 
arrested and convicted of obscenity. A hundred writers and 
intellectuals, including Norman *Mailer, defended him as a 
social satirist “in the tradition of Swift, Rabelais and Twain” 

Bruce also developed a serious drug habit. In 1961 he 
was arrested in Philadelphia for possession of narcotics; the 
charges were later dropped. In 1962 he was arrested again for 
drug possession and later became addicted to heroin. For most 
of the 1960s he fought charges of obscenity and drug posses- 
sion and these bouts sapped his strength and forced him to 
stray from comedy to monologues about his legal troubles. The 
public became less receptive to his problems. In 1965, with the 
help of the writer Paul Krassner, he published his autobiog- 
raphy, How to Talk Dirty and Influence People. The book was 
inspired by Hugh Hefner, the publisher of Playboy, who pub- 
lished the book in serial form over two years. It found a wide 
audience. In 1966 Bruce was found dead in the bathroom of 
his home, a victim of a drug overdose. He was 40 years old. 
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Bruce’s life inspired the 1971 Broadway play Lenny, largely 
composed of his nightclub routines, but also dealing with his 
failed marriage, his court cases, and his fantasies. It repro- 
duced his mocking attacks on the Establishment, his scorn 
for the misuse of words, his hatred of cant and hypocrisy. In 
1974 the film Lenny was produced by Bob Fosse, portraying 
Bruce as a martyr of freedom of speech. Bruce was played by 
Dustin *Hoffman, who performed many of Bruce’s most-re- 
membered monologues from recordings and nightclub en- 
gagements, with a live audience looking on. 

Because of his influence on latter-day comedians and 
performers, Bruce inspired a number of books and arti- 
cles, including a memoir by his daughter and a song by Bob 
*Dylan. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Bruce and J.M. Cohen, The Essential Lenny 
Bruce (1967); B. Julian, Lenny: a Play, Based on the Life and Words of 
Lenny Bruce (1972); A. Goldman and L. Schiller, Ladies and Gentle- 
men — Lenny Bruce! (1974); F. Kofsky, Lenny Bruce: The Comedian as 
Social Critic and Secular Moralist (1974); G. Carey, Lenny, Janis, and 
Jimi (1975); L. Bruce and K. Bruce, The Almost Unpublished Lenny 
Bruce: From the Private Collection of Kitty Bruce (1984); W.K. Thomas, 
Lenny Bruce: The Making of a Prophet (1989). 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


BRUCHSAL, town in *Baden, Germany. The first mention 
of Jews there dates from 1288. In 1337 the bishop of *Speyer 
granted them the right of domicile for an annual payment of 
700 marks. The community was annihilated during the *Black 
Death, 1348-49. After a long interval Jews again settled in 
Bruchsal, but were persecuted during the *Reformation. A 
prayer room is first mentioned in 1672. The synagogue, built in 
1881, was restored in 1923. Between 1886 and 1928, 641 children 
were educated in the orphanage founded by J. *Eschelbacher. 
A Jewish district school was opened in 1935-36. Violent anti- 
Jewish riots occurred in Bruchsal during the March Revolu- 
tion of 1848. The Jewish population numbered 128 in 1814, and 
752 in 1885 (6.2% of the total); it had diminished to 501 in 1933, 
but there were still six benevolent societies. On Nov. 11, 1938, 
the synagogue was burned down. By 1939 the community had 
declined to 166 in the wake of flight and emigration. Of those 
who remained 79 were deported to the *Gurs concentration 
camp in 1940. The community no longer exists. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Germ Jud, 2 (1968), 135-6; G. Taddey and 
FE Hundsnurscher, Die Juedischen Gemeinden in Baden (1968); FJw 
(1932/33). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Synagoge Bruchsal 1881-1938 
(2000). 


BRUCK, GRIGORI (Zevi Hirsch; 1869-1922), Russian 
Zionist. He was born in Chernigov, Ukraine, graduated in 1893 
as a physician from Kiev University, and worked as a doctor in 
Gomel. From his youth, he was a member of the Hovevei Zion 
and the Zionist movement, and at the Third Zionist Congress 
he was elected regional representative for Belorussia. In 1901 
he became government-appointed rabbi in Vitebsk. In 1905 
he was elected to the first Duma on the Constitutional Dem- 
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ocratic (Kadet) Party ticket. When the Duma was dissolved, 
he was a signatory to the protest of the radical delegates (the 
Viborg Manifesto) and was arrested and removed from his 
official rabbinical post. Opposing the *Helsingfors Program 
(1906) which required the Zionists to act as a political party 
in the Diaspora, he retired from the Zionist leadership. Dur- 
ing World War 1 he served as a doctor in the Russian Army. 
At the 1917 Russian Zionist Conference in Petrograd he again 
opposed the participation of Zionists as a party in the Russian 
Revolution. In 1920 he settled in Erez Israel. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: K.I. Silman (ed.), Z. Bruck. Alim le-Zikhrono 
(1929); Sefer Vitebsk (1957), 109-28. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


BRUCK, LAJOS (1846-1910), Hungarian painter, special- 
izing in Hungarian folk life. He was brother of the painter 
Miksa *Bruck. Bruck settled in Paris in 1874. There his senti- 
mental and idealistic style of painting was not to the French 
taste. Later he moved to England, where he was very popu- 
lar. Among his most important paintings are Loneliness, View 
of Budapest, The Quartet Rehearsal, and The Postmaster. His 
works were widely disseminated through engravings and 
photographs. 


BRUCK, MIKSA (1863-1920), Hungarian painter born in Bu- 
dapest, brother of the painter Lajos *Bruck. In 1887 he exhib- 
ited his picture At the Races in the Budapest Hall of Arts, but 
he became well known for his paintings of interiors, some of 
which hang in the Budapest Museum of Art. He founded and 
administered the Society of National Art Buyers. 


BRUCKHEIMER, JERRY (1945-_ ), U.S. movie/Tv producer. 
The son of German Jewish immigrants, Bruckheimer grew up 
poor in Detroit, Michigan. After graduating with a degree in 
psychology from the University of Arizona, he landed a job in 
advertising. He went from creating commercials to produc- 
ing, first as an assistant producer on a few small-budget pic- 
tures to producing such films as American Gigolo (1980) and 
Thief (1981) and the remake of Cat People (1982) (as executive 
producer). In 1983 Bruckheimer partnered with former pub- 
licist Don Simpson to create Simpson-Bruckheimer Produc- 
tions. Together they generated a string of high-concept hits 
at Paramount: Flashdance (1983), Beverly Hills Cop (1984), 
Top Gun (1986), and Beverly Hills Cop 11 (1987), a streak that 
ended with the Tom Cruise car-racing picture Days of Thun- 
der (1990). Simpson-Bruckheimer moved their operation to 
Disney’s Hollywood Pictures in 1991, and after a shaky start 
with The Ref (1994), they found success with Bad Boys (1995), 
Crimson Tide (1995), and Dangerous Minds (1995). The Rock 
(1996) would be the last film the two produced together. One 
month after Bruckheimer ended the partnership, Simpson 
died from a drug-related heart attack. Bruckheimer continued 
to produce glossy high-octane thrillers and even family films 
with unparalleled success, including Con Air (1997), Arma- 
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geddon (1998), Enemy of the State (1998), Coyote Ugly (2000), 
Remember the Titans (2000), Pearl Harbor (2001), Black Hawk 
Down (2001), Bad Boys 11 (2003), and Pirates of the Caribbean 
(2003). Bruckheimer also is of the most successful television 
producers ever, producing such shows as the c.s.1. franchise 
(c.s.1., C.S.1. Miami, c.s.1. N.Y.), Cold Case, and the reality 
program The Amazing Race. 

[Adam Wills (2"4 ed.)] 


BRUCKMAN, HENRIETTA (1810-1888), founder of the 
Independent Order of True Sisters. Henrietta Bruckman and 
her husband Philip, a physician, immigrated to America from 
Bohemia in 1842, settling in New York City. The Bruckmans 
joined the city’s immigrant German Jewish elite, supporting 
charitable efforts on behalf of their less well-off fellow im- 
migrants, and participating in the community’s cultural life. 
Shortly after his arrival, Philip, together with a group of other 
middle-class German immigrants, founded the Mendelssoh- 
nian Society. This Cultus Verein provided the impetus for the 
establishment of the *Bnai B’rith, a secular Jewish fraternal 
order, in 1843, and the basis of Temple Emanu-El, which was 
formed in 1845. Despite considerable interest, the Bnai Brith 
refused to accept female members. Temple Emanu-El similarly 
rebuffed efforts to create a society for the women of the con- 
gregation. In 1846, Henrietta Bruckman, mustering support 
from among her friends, proposed the creation of a female 
counterpart to the Bnai B’rith open exclusively to women. 
The initiative was supported by Philip Bruckman, his busi- 
ness partner Dr. James Mitchel, Rabbi Dr. Leo *Merzbacher, 
the minister of Emanu-El, and a number of influential mem- 
bers of the Bnai B’rith and Temple Emanu-El. The Emanuel 
Lodge of the Unabhangiger Orden Treuer Schwestern (Inde- 
pendent Order of True Sisters) was established a few weeks 
later as a philanthropic and educational organization. At its 
first meeting, James Mitchel provided instruction in the ritual 
and functioning of the lodge system, and Henrietta Bruck- 
man was installed as its first president. Thereafter the Order 
operated independently of the B’nai B'rith. At its founding, it 
was the only fraternal organization in America open exclu- 
sively to women. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Grinstein, The Rise of the Jewish Com- 
munity of New York (1847); C. Wilhelm, in: American Jewish Archives 
Journal, 54 (2002), 4-42. 

[Adam Mendelsohn (2"¢ ed.)] 


BRUCKNER, FERDINAND (pseudonym of Theodor Tag- 
ger; 1891-1958), German poet and playwright. Bruckner was 
born in Vienna, and studied music and law in Vienna and 
Paris. He began his literary career as a lyric poet and essay- 
ist, but soon became a playwright. In 1923 he founded and 
became director of the Renaissance-Theater in Berlin. After 
Hitler came to power, Bruckner wrote the first anti-Nazi exile- 
drama, a play titled Die Rassen (1934). This play was directed 
and performed in the Ziircher Schauspielhaus the same year. 
Bruckner emigrated to the U.S. He returned to Berlin in 1951, 
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where he lived until his death. Most of Bruckner’s plays deal 
with contemporary life and politics. One of his favorite themes 
was the struggle between the generations, which he dealt with 
in Krankheit der Jugend (1928), Die Verbrecher (1929), Die Ras- 
sen (1934), and Die Befreiten (1945). Bruckner also wrote sev- 
eral historical dramas, including Elisabeth von England (1930), 
Napoleon der Erste (1937), and Simon Bolivar (1945). His last 
play was Pyrrhus und Andromache (1952). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Friedman and O. Mann, Deutsche Lite- 
ratur im 20. Jahrhundert, 1 (1961), 162ff.; E. Rieder Laska, Ferdinand 
Bruckner (thesis, Heidelberg, 1961). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: FE Bruck- 
ner, Werke, Tagebiicher, Briefe, ed. H.G. Roloff (2003); G. Labroisse, in: 
Die Resonanz des Exil (1992), 154-63; H.P. Bayerdorfer, in: Deutsch- 
jiidische Exilund Emigrationsliteratur (1993), 165-83. 


[Rudolf Kayser / Noam Zadoff (2"¢ ed.)] 


BRUDO, ABRAHAM BEN ELIJAH (known also as Abra- 
ham Chelebi; 1625?-1717), Turkish rabbi and preacher. Born in 
Constantinople, he was appointed rabbi there at an early age. 
When the Shabbatean movement began to spread, he became 
one of its adherents. In 1666 he was a signatory to a letter of 
the rabbis of Constantinople and Smyrna supporting Shab- 
betai Zevi’s messianic claims. However, a year later they sent 
another letter now expressing opposition, but apparently some 
time later the spark of Shabbateanism was rekindled in him. 
In 1688 or somewhat later, he served as rabbi and preacher in 
Adrianople, afterward returning to Constantinople. Follow- 
ing the war between Venice and Turkey (1685-87), in which 
the Venetians conquered the Peloponnese (Morea), he trav- 
eled to raise ransom money for the Jews who had fallen cap- 
tive. In 1694 he was in Leghorn and from there proceeded to 
other Italian cities. In 1695 he was in Amsterdam, Germany, 
and Austria, and in 1696, again in Venice. After this journey 
he settled in Jerusalem, where he spent his remaining years 
as chief rabbi. Among his disciples were many Ashkenazim, 
including Nethanel *Weil. In 1697 Abraham published Birkat 
Avraham, a book of sermons on Genesis, in the introduction 
to which he mentions a book he wrote on the Bible. A few of 
his numerous responsa were published in works of his con- 
temporaries. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frumkin-Rivlin, 2 (1928), 103-4; Rosanes, 
Togarmah, 4 (1935), 191-3; J. Sasportas, Zizat Novel Zevi, ed. by I. 
Tishby (1954), 134, 209; Sonne, in: Sefunot, 5 (1961), 292ff. 

[Abraham David] 


BRUDO, MANUEL (c. 1500-c. 1585), Marrano physician and 
author. His father, Dionysius Rodrigues (d. 1541), was at first 
physician to the Royal Court in Portugal and later practiced 
medicine in London and Ferrara. Like his father, Manuel also 
practiced medicine for some time in London and later in It- 
aly. His study on diets (De Ratione Victus, Venice, 1544, 1559) 
includes much curious information on the living conditions 
of the Marranos who escaped to England. He finally settled 
in Turkey (probably in Constantinople) and openly returned 
to Judaism. Here he entered the employment of the sultan for 
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whom he composed a work, translated into Turkish under the 
title, ‘Asa’-i Pirdn (“The Walking Stick of the Old”), on the mal- 
adies of old age and their cure. There is some doubt as to his 
authorship of the book Ta‘amei ha-Mitzvot mentioned by *Ibn 
Verga in his Shevet Yehudah (par. 64) which dealt with the rea- 
sons of the sacrifices. Brudo’s arguments against Christianity 
are mentioned admiringly by Abraham ha-Levi ibn Migash 
in his Kevod Elohim (Constantinople, 1585, 127b). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: U. Heyd, in: Eretz-Israel, 7 (1963), 48, 53: C. 
Roth, England, 137, 238; idem, in: JHSET, 19 (1960), 4-6; H. Frieden- 
wald, Jews and Medicine, 2 (1944); 346, 389, 461, 463-7, 714; Baer, in: 
Tarbiz, 6 (1934/35), 162. 
[Cecil Roth] 


BRUELL, family of Jewish scholars. The first member of the 
family was Jacob *Bruell, talmudic scholar. NEHEMIAH (Na- 
hum; 1843-1891) was the son of Jacob. After rabbinical or- 
dination, he continued his studies in Vienna at Jellinek’s bet 
ha-midrash under I.H. Weiss and M. Friedmann and at the 
university. He became associated with the Reform move- 
ment, and after serving as rabbi in Bisenz (Moravia), he suc- 
ceeded A. *Geiger in 1870 as rabbi of the Reform synagogue 
in Frankfurt where he took an extreme standpoint regarding 
religious matters. Here he found a doughty opponent in S.R. 
Hirsch. After his failure in the struggle with Orthodoxy, and as 
a result of heavy personal attacks against him, Bruell eventu- 
ally left the rabbinate and devoted himself to scholarship. He 
founded and edited the Jahrbuecher fuer juedische Geschichte 
und Literatur (ten volumes, 1874-90) contributing most of the 
articles himself. His plan for publishing the Central-Anzeiger 
fuer juedische Literatur as a continuation of *Steinschneider’s 
Hebraeische Bibliographie, was cut short after the appearance 
of the first volume (1891) by his death. 

Bruell’s monographs in Hebrew and German covered 
nearly the entire field of Jewish studies, including Bible and 
Apocrypha, halakhah and aggadah, talmudic and rabbinic lit- 
erature, Jewish history, medieval Hebrew, piyyut and poetry, 
and Hebrew grammar and linguistics. His best studies (mostly 
published in the Jahrbuch, as well as in other periodicals and 
jubilee volumes) include monographs on the literary develop- 
ment of the Babylonian Talmud (in which the contribution of 
the savoraim is well described), the origins and composition 
of Avot, the character of the Tosefta, the Sifrei Zuta, foreign 
words in the Talmud and Midrash, the tractates on mourn- 
ing, the apocryphal addition to Daniel, and the Jewish (includ- 
ing Yiddish) medieval folk-legends. He had prepared a new 
edition of Zunz’s Gottesdienstliche Vortraege (1892), in which 
his notes were included. Collections of Bruell’s sermons and 
speeches were published in 1869, 1878, 1891, and 1895. Bruell 
was an astute and profound scholar, whose works on the tan- 
naitic literature and the Babylonian Talmud were an impor- 
tant contribution to research in these fields. 

ADOLFE (Elhanan; 1846-1908) was another son of Jacob 
Bruell. Bruell studied at the universities of Vienna, Prague, 
and Breslau, and at the Breslau Jewish Theological Seminary. 
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From 1871 to 1903 he taught at the Philanthropin Jewish High 
School in Frankfurt. His special field of study was the Sa- 
maritan translation of the Pentateuch. Among his published 
works are Fremdsprachliche Redensarten... in den Talmuden 
und Midraschim (1869), Trachten der Judenim nachbiblischen 
Alterthum (1873), Kritische Studien ueber Samaritanische Ma- 
nuscript-Fragmente (1875), Zur Geschichte und Literatur der 
Samaritaner (1876), and Beitraege zur Kenntnis der juedisch- 
deutschen Literatur (1877). Bruell also edited articles in the 
Populaerwissenschaftliche Monatsblaetter zur Belehrung ueber 
das Judentum fuer Gebildete aller Konfessionen (1881-1908), 
to which he contributed numerous articles. He wrote a biog- 
raphy of David Einhorn and was a contributor to the Jewish 
Encyclopedia. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Cohen, in: Studies... in memory of A.S. 
Freidus (1929), 219 ff. 
[Moshe David Herr] 


BRUELL, IGNAZ (1846-1907), Austrian pianist and com- 
poser. Born in Prossnitz, Moravia, he was taken to Vienna at 
the age of three, showed early talent, and became famous as a 
concert pianist. He toured Europe and gave twenty concerts 
in London in 1878. As a composer he had most success with 
“Das Goldene Kreuz” (1875, libretto by S.H. *Mosenthal). Also 
popular was “Der Husar” (1898). He composed ten operas, two 
piano concertos, and a body of chamber music. Bruell was a 
close friend of Brahms and, being a remarkable sight reader, 
often tried out new works with the composer in four-hand 
arrangements. He also gave the first public performance of 
some of them. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Schwarz, Ignaz Bruell und sein Freun- 
deskreis (1922); Baker, Biog Dict. 
[Dora Leah Sowden] 


BRUELL, JACOB (1812-1889), talmudic scholar. Born in 
Neu-Raussnitz, Moravia, he was ordained by his father-in-law 
Nehemiah *Trebitsch. From 1843 until his death, he served as 
rabbi in *Kojetin. Among his disciples were his sons Adolf and 
Nehemiah *Bruell, and David *Kaufmann, all of whom be- 
came renowned Jewish scholars. Bruell developed his own dis- 
tinctive, scientific, critical approach. His first scholarly work 
was an annotated and revised edition of Zevi Hirsch *Chajes’ 
Iggeret Bikkoret on the Targums and Midrashim (1853). His 
own “addition, corrections, and criticism; were named Mis- 
geret. The influence of Zunz’s Gottesdienstliche Vortraege is 
noticeable in Bruell’s critical notes. His Doresh le-Ziyyun (“In- 
terpreter of Signs,” Ger. Die Mnemotechnik des Talmuds, 1864) 
deals with the mnemotechnical signs in the Babylonian Tal- 
mud. Bruell’s largest and most important work is his Mevo ha- 
Mishnah (“Introduction to the Mishnah,” 2 vols., 1876-85). The 
first volume deals with the biographies and methods of sages 
from the time of Ezra to the end of the mishnaic period, and 
the second, with the method used by Judah ha-Nasi in the ar- 
rangement and editing of the Mishnah. Bruell’s last work was 
Ben Zekunim (studies in talmudic literature, 1889). He also 
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BRUGGEN, CARRY VAN 


contributed extensively to the periodicals Ben Chananja (ed. 
by L. Loew) and Beit Talmud (ed. by I.H. Weiss). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zeitlin, Bibliotheca, 43, 54. 
[Moshe David Herr] 


BRUGGEN, CARRY VAN (1881-1932), Dutch novelist and 
philosophical writer. Born in Smilde as Carolina Lea de Haan, 
she was the sister of Jacob Israel de *Haan. Her first husband 
was the non-Jewish writer Kees van Bruggen, her second the 
art historian A. Pit. Carry van Bruggen, who worked for a 
while as a schoolteacher, published her first novel, De Ver- 
latene (“The Forsaken Woman”), in 1910. This was pitilessly 
self-analytical and autobiographical, as were Heleen (1913), Het 
Huisje aan de Sloot (“The House on the Canal,” 1921), and her 
last novel, Eva (1927). Carry van Bruggen displayed an ambiva- 
lent, at times antagonistic attitude to Jewish tradition and na- 
tionalism, although she described the joys and sorrows of the 
religious family in which she grew up with great affection. The 
tragedy of believing Jews whose children become estranged 
from tradition is a constant theme in her work. She was an 
original thinker, with a profound knowledge of the history of 
philosophy. Her main work, Prometheus (1919), is an attempt 
to follow a freethinker in his struggle with the powers of dark- 
ness, and it had a significant influence on leading Dutch writ- 
ers. She analyzed modern superstition in Hedendaagsch Fe- 
tischisme (“Fetishism in our Time,” 1925). Her novels further 
include Het Joodje (“The Little Jew,’ 1914), Een Indisch Huwelijk 
(“An Indian Marriage,’ 1921), and Vier Jaargetijden (“Four Sea- 
sons,” 1924). She also published some minor novels under the 
pen name Justine Abbing. Carry van Bruggen spent the last 
years of her life in a mental hospital. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.-A. Jacobs, Carry van Bruggen, Haar 
leven en literair werk (1962); J. Fontijn and D. Schouten, Carry van 
Bruggen: Een documentatie (1985); J.M.J. Sicking, Overgave en ver- 
zet: De levens - en wereldbeschouwing van Carry van Bruggen (1993); 
R. Wolf, Van alles het middelpunt: Over leven en werk van Carry van 
Bruggen (1980). 

[Maritha Mathijsen (2"4 ed.)] 


BRUNA, ISRAEL BEN HAYYIM (c. 1400-1480), German 
rabbi and communal leader. He studied under David of Sch- 
weidnitz, and later Jacob Weil, Israel Isserlein, and Zalman 
Cohen of Nuremberg. His first rabbinical post was in Bruenn, 
his native city. When R. Goddel of Orenburg arrived there 
sometime later, and began to exercise rabbinical functions, 
Bruna lodged a complaint before Isserlein who advised him 
to resign himself to Goddel’s presence. By 1446 he was in Re- 
gensburg, where he opened a yeshivah and served as rabbi to 
his followers, thereby arousing the hostility of a well-known 
local rabbi, Anshel Segal, who also headed a yeshivah. Despite 
the decisions of Jacob Weil and Israel Isserlein (Isserlein, pesak 
128), upholding Bruna’s right to work and teach in Regensburg, 
his rival’s supporters made him endure great indignity, which 
ceased only with R. Anshel’s death, at which time Bruna be- 
came the acknowledged leader of the community and av bet- 
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din. After the death of Weil and Isserlein, he was recognized 
as the halakhic authority of Germany, and his opinion in 
communal and rabbinical matters was widely sought. In 1456 
Bruna was imprisoned for 13 days, apparently to spur the col- 
lection of a “coronation tax” imposed on the Jews of his city by 
the emperor Frederick 111. In 1474 he was imprisoned again, 
this time the victim of a blood libel; an apostate, Hans Vayol, 
accused him of buying a Christian youth and killing him to 
make use of his blood. The Church demanded his death, but 
the community secured the intervention of Frederick 111 and 
Ladislav 11, king of Bohemia, which led to Vayol’s confession 
and subsequent execution. Bruna was freed only after formally 
renouncing all claim to compensation for the injustice done to 
him. His son was dayyan in Prague. Bruna’s responsa, which 
provide valuable information on the German Jewish scene of 
his time, were collected and published posthumously (Salon- 
ika, 1788) with many printing errors, again in 1860, with even 
more errors, and a third edition was published in 1960. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Berliner, in: MGwyJ, 18 (1869), 317-8, no. 29; 
J. Freimann (ed.), Leket Yosher (1904), xxxix-xl (preface), no. 82; S.A. 
Horodezky, Le-Korot ha-Rabbanut (1911), 37-44; Zimmels, in: MGwy, 
74 (1930), 57, no. 7; B. Suler, in: JGGyC, 9 (1938), 101-70; M. Frank, Ke- 
hillot Ashkenaz u-Vattei Dineihen (1938), index; R. Straus, Regensburg 
and Augsburg (1939), 67-69; S. Eidelberg, Jewish Life in Austria in the 
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saac Zeev Kahane 


BRUNER, JEROME SEYMOUR (1915-_), U.S. psychologist. 
Bruner was born in New York City and educated at Duke Uni- 
versity (A.B., 1939) and Harvard, (M.A. 1939; Ph.D., 1941); he 
served in the U.S. Army during World War 11 as an intelligence 
officer, studying public opinion and propaganda. He joined 
the faculty at Harvard in 1945 and remained there through 
1972; with George Miller, he founded Harvard’s Center for 
Cognitive Studies in 1960 and was its director from 1961 to 
1972. That year he became Watts Professor of Psychology at 
Wolfson College, Oxford. In 1980 he returned briefly to Har- 
vard and in 1981-88 was George H. Mead University Professor 
at the New School in New York. From 1991 he was research 
professor of psychology and adjunct professor of law at New 
York University. Among other organizations, Bruner was a 
fellow of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, and 
the National Academy of Education. He was a member of the 
executive committee of the International Union of Scientific 
Psychology and was president of the American Psychological 
Association in 1964-65. 

Bruner’s work focused on the study of perception and 
cognition and their implications for education. He is con- 
sidered to be a seminal thinker in these areas and a founder 
of modern cognitive psychology - the study of how people 
think. His work of the late 1940s and 1950s, drawing on con- 
temporary developments in linguistic philosophy and anthro- 
pology, is credited with turning American psychology (and 
educational theory) away from the sort of physiologically 
based behaviorism associated with B.F. Skinner and toward 
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a more flexible understanding of the (culturally conditioned) 
psychological process of discerning the logic of a given prob- 
lem (“to perceive is to categorize”). In 1959 Bruner chaired a 
curriculum reform group sponsored by the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences (a response to the national anxiety induced 
by the Soviet success in 1957 in launching Sputnik), and his 
summary report, The Process of Education, became a classic 
(and a bestseller in 1960). Its conclusions (“Any subject can 
be taught effectively in some intellectually honest form to 
any child ... providing attention is paid to the psychological 
development of the child”), recommending that children be 
taught in such a way that they develop a grasp of the logic of 
the material being taught, rather than being made to remem- 
ber contextless facts, became highly influential among educa- 
tors in the 1960s and 1970s. 

In later years Bruner concerned himself with the function 
of narrative, or “storytelling, as a way of mediating or creat- 
ing a context for information, and in the creation of a cultur- 
ally characteristic “folk psychology.’ He collaborated with law 
professor Anthony Amsterdam in examining the role of nar- 
rative and rhetoric in the shaping of legal cases. 

Bruner was a prolific and influential author. Among his 
more important books are A Study of Thinking (1956), The Pro- 
cess of Education (1960), On Knowing: Essays for the Left Hand 
(1962), Man: A Course of Study (1965, a proposed school social 
studies curriculum), Toward a Theory of Instruction (1966), 
Processes of Cognitive Growth (1968), Beyond the Information 
Given: Studies in the Psychology of Knowing (1973, edited by 
Jeremy M. Anglin), In Search of Mind: Essays in Autobiography 
(1983), Actual Minds, Possible Worlds (1986), Acts of Meaning 
(1990), The Culture of Education (1996), Minding the Law: How 
Courts Rely on Storytelling, and How Their Stories Change the 
Way We Understand Law and Ourselves (2000, with Anthony 
Amsterdam), Making Stories: Law, Literature, Life (2002). 


[Drew Silver (2™4 ed.)] 


°BRUNETTI, ANGELO (known as “Ciceruacchio”; 1800-— 
1849), leader of liberal reform in Rome. Without formal ed- 
ucation, Brunetti exerted great influence over the populace. 
On July 8, 1847, he achieved a reconciliation between the Jews 
of Rome and the inhabitants of the Regola quarter, near the 
ghetto, who had always been anti-Jewish. Eight days later, 
thousands of citizens streamed into the ghetto and publicly 
fraternized with the Jews. On April 17, 1848, hearing that 
Pope Pius 1x had ordered the abolition of the ghetto, he ral- 
lied help to demolish the walls, while the Jews, unaware of 
his action, were celebrating Passover. He was executed by the 
Austrians in Northern Italy after the collapse of the Roman 
Republic in 1849. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, Italy, 459; Milano, Italia, 360; Vogel- 
stein-Rieger, 2 (1896), 370-4. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Di Porto, 
“Gli ebrei di Roma dai Papi all’'Italia,” in: La breccia del Ghetto (1971), 
41-42; S. Waagenaar, The Pope’s Jews (1974), 261-62 and passim. 


[Umberto (Moses David) Cassuto] 
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BRUNNER, ALOIS 


°BRUNNER, ALOIS (1912- ), Nazi deportation expert. Brun- 
ner was born in Rohrbrunn, Austria. “He was an extremely 
unscrupulous individual, one of the best tools of *Eichmann. 
He never had an opinion of his own, and as Eichmann him- 
self described him, he was ‘one of my best men-” Adolf Eich- 
mann’s reliance on Alois Brunner confirms this Nuremberg 
testimony of Dieter Wisliceny, Brunner’s coworker in the ss 
program to deport Europe's Jews to Poland. 

Adolf Eichmann turned over the Central Office of Jew- 
ish Emigration in Vienna to Brunner, who organized the first 
European experiments in deportation of the Jews as early as 
October 1939. As director of the Central Office in 1941 and 
1942, Brunner co-opted Jewish leadership by threats and 
promises; after decimating the Austrian Jewish community, 
he was promoted to ss Hauptsturmfuehrer in 1942. In the fall 
of 1942 Brunner applied the methods he had used in Vienna 
in Berlin. Then, in February 1943 Eichmann posted Brun- 
ner to command technical aspects of deportation in Salon- 
ika, Greece, the center of Sephardi Judaism in Europe. There 
Brunner perfected his methods of pressure and deception, 
destroying in six weeks a community that had flourished for 
five centuries. He also presided over the deportation of Jews 
from Bulgarian-occupied Trace and Macedonia. 

In order to accelerate the deportation program in France, 
Eichmann sent Brunner to France's main transit camp, Drancy, 
where he was commandant from June 1943 to August 1944. 
Brunner radically altered Drancy, and with it the condition 
of the Jews in France: he denied French officials access to the 
camp, provisioned it with funds taken from Jews, deceived 
and tortured the inmates, and deported even those with de 
facto exemptions - Jews from neutral or friendly states, wel- 
fare workers, orphans, and French-Jewish nationals. When 
Germany occupied the Italian zone of southern France in 
September 1943, Brunner took charge of one of the most bru- 
tal roundups in Western Europe, sending off transports even 
as the Germans retreated from France. He then took up his 
last post, commandant of Camp Sered, the deportation cen- 
ter of Slovakia. 

In Slovakia, from September 1944 to April 1945, Brun- 
ner dismantled the Jewish community, and punished both 
Jews and Nazis who had negotiated to ransom Jewish lives. In 
1945, as Russian troops approached, Brunner disappeared. Ac- 
cording to his own account, Brunner was arrested by Czechs, 
Americans, and British, but released under a false name. He 
obtained false papers and left Europe in 1954 for Egypt and 
then Damascus, Syria, where he lived under the name Georg 
Fischer. Brunner claimed to have planned to bomb a World 
Jewish Congress meeting in Vienna, with Syrian help, and also 
to abduct Eichmann from Israel. Warrants for his arrest are on 
the books in Germany and Austria; France sentenced him to 
death in absentia; West Germany requested his extradition in 
1984, but the Syrian government refused to respond. 

Brunner deported at least 129,000 people to ghettos and 
death camps in Poland - 47,000 from Vienna, 44,000 from 
Salonika, 24,000 from France, and 14,000 from Slovakia. 
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BRUNNER, ARNOLD 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Felstiner, “Alois Brunner, Eichmann’s 

Best Tool,’ in: Simon Wiesenthal Center Annual (1986); D. Wisliceny 

testimonies, in: The Holocaust: Selected Documents, J. Mendelsohn 

(ed.), vol. 8, and in Trial of the Major War Criminals before the In- 

ternational Military Tribunal, vol. 4; Brunner interview, Bunte 45, 46 
(Oct. 30, Nov. 7, 1985). 

[Mary Lowenthal Felsteiner] 


BRUNNER, ARNOLD (1857-1925), U.S. architect. Brunner 
was born in New York and graduated from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Most of his buildings were of a public 
character and included bridges, hospitals, university build- 
ings, and synagogues as well as the Lewisohn Stadium for the 
College of the City of New York, which is used as an open-air 
concert hall. Brunner was a pioneer of civic planning and did 
valuable work in this field in Baltimore, Rochester, Albany, and 
Denver. Of his synagogues, Beth El (1891) and Shaaray Tefila 
(1894) in New York, and Mishkan Israel (1897) in New Haven, 
were designed in a Romanesque style with Islamic and Byzan- 
tine elements. This concept of synagogues had originated in 
Germany and spread to America through the German Jewish 
congregations. Brunner’s later synagogues were built exclu- 
sively in a classical style. This change was due, he maintained, 
to the investigation of ancient synagogues in Galilee, built in 
a Greco-Roman tradition. An example of this style was the 
new place of worship Shearith Israel (1897) built for the Se- 
phardi community of New York. He also employed this clas- 
sical style for the small Henry S. Frank Memorial Synagogue 
(1901) on the grounds of the Jewish Hospital in Philadelphia. 
In this case the design was inspired by *Kefar Baram, a sec- 
ond-century synagogue in Galilee. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Wischnitzer, Synagogue Architecture in 
the US. (1955), 49-60; Roth, Art, 739-40. 


BRUNNER, CONSTANTIN (pen name of Leopold Wert- 
heimer; 1862-1937), German philosopher. He lived in Potsdam 
until 1933, and immigrated to Holland when the Nazis came to 
power. He constructed his own philosophical system. He fol- 
lowed Plato, and to an even greater extent, Spinoza. His major 
work is Die Lehre von den Geistigen und vom Volk (1908). 
Central to Brunner’s theory is the characterization of 
three different aspects of contemplation (including emotion 
and will): (1) Practical reason, which every human possesses 
and which serves one’s normal needs. (2) The spiritual faculty, 
which rises above the relative truth residing in experience and 
in science, and strives toward a perception of the one eternal 
and absolute essence. This spiritual faculty finds expression in 
the artist’s inspiration, in the endeavor to penetrate the mys- 
teries of the universe as part of the pursuit of the absolute, and 
in philosophy as the knowledge of the eternal. Very few are 
endowed with this faculty. (3) “Superstition” - pseudo-con- 
templation, which is the mode of contemplation of most or- 
dinary men. Unfounded belief is a distortion of the spiritual 
faculty. While practical reason recognizes that the “relative” 
is only “relative,” superstition elevates what is relative to the 
status of the absolute. As part of his theory of society and the 
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state, Brunner argued for total assimilation of the Jews and 
staunchly opposed Zionism. Among his admirers were Gus- 
tav *Landauer and Walter *Rathenau. In 1924 the Constan- 
tin Brunner Society was founded in Berlin. An International 
Constantin Brunner Institute exists in The Hague. Brunner’s 
other works include Der Judenhass und die Juden (1918); Ma- 
terialismus und Idealismus (1928); Von den Pflichten der Juden 
und von den Pflichten des Staates (1930); and Derentlarvte 
Mensch (1951). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Constantin Brunner Gemeinschaft, Von 
Constantin Brunner und seinem Werk (1927); W. Bernard, Philosophy 
of Spinoza and Brunner (1934); L. Bickel, Wirklichkeit und Wahrheit 
des Denkens (1953). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Ritter, “Constantin 
Brunner und seine Stellung zur Judenfrage,” in: Bulletin des Leo Baeck 
Instituts, 51 (1975), 40-79; M. Falek, “Un philosophe méconnu - Cons- 
tantin Brunner; in: Les Nouveaux Cahiers, 39 (1974-1975), 32-37; C. 
Brunner, Der Judenhass und die Juden (2004); J. Stenzel, Die Philo- 
sopie Constantin Brunners (2003); M. Hendirk, Constantin Brunner - 


Eine Einfuehrung (2000). 
[Otto Immanuel Spear] 


°BRUNNER, SEBASTIAN (1814-1893), Viennese Catholic 
priest and antisemitic journalist and writer. Ordained in 1838, 
Brunner was employed in *Metternich’s police bureau from 
1843 to 1848. He subsequently founded the conservative daily 
Wiener katholische Kirchenzeitung which he edited until 1860. 
In its pages Brunner claimed, among other allegations, that the 
Old Testament spirit was vindictive and that Jewish influence 
endangered Christian morals. In 1860 the Jewish communal 
leader Ignaz *Kuranda forced Brunner to sue him for libel, 
claiming that Brunner had merely resurrected the old charges 
made by Johan Andreas *Eisenmenger and Johannes *Pfeffer- 
korn, and that he was motivated by business interest. Kuranda 
was acquitted. The proceedings aroused great interest among 
Eastern European Jewry and were published in Hebrew by 
David Gordon (Milhemet ha-Hoshekh ve-ha-Or, (1861). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: P.G,J. Pulzer, The Rise of Political Anti-Semi- 
tism in Germany and Austria (1964), index; F. Heer, Gottes erste Liebe 


(1967), 232, 303, 354; O. Rommel (ed.), Der oesterreichische Vormaerz 
(1816-47) (1931), 251-79; Oesterreichisches Biographisches Lexikon. 


BRUNSCHVICG, LEON (1869-1944), French philosopher. 
In 1909 he was appointed professor of philosophy at the Sor- 
bonne, and in 1920 a member of the Académie des Sciences 
Morales. Brunschvicg, who was a spokesman of the idealis- 
tic school of thought in France, published many books, best 
known of which are La modalité du jugement (1897); Introduc- 
tion a la vie de lesprit (1900); the valuable historical work Les 
étapes de la philosophie mathématique (1912); another histori- 
cal work Le progrés de la conscience dans la philosophie occi- 
dentale (1927); La Raison et la Religion (1939); Spinoza et ses 
contemporains (1923); and Descartes et Pascal, lecteurs de Mon- 
taigne (1944). Brunschvicg published the standard edition of 
Pascal’s writings (1897-1904) and for many years he was also 
editor of the Revue de métaphysique et de morale. In 1945 a 
memorial collection of essays was published by this journal. 
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Brunschvicg advocated an idealism of consciousness and did 
not admit any existence outside the realm of consciousness. 
The irrational, which consciousness confronts and which ap- 
pears to consciousness to exist independently, is nothing but 
the limits of consciousness itself, confronted by conscious- 
ness with astonishment and pain. As the spirit develops, the 
limits of consciousness expand — but only in consciousness 
itself are both truth and existence present together. God is 
but the “word” - the force which sets consciousness in mo- 
tion and gives life to it. The development of consciousness in 
Brunschvicg’s conception is very close to Hegel’s “spirit of the 
absolute,” though contrary to Hegel, it does not follow an in- 
evitable course; rather it splits into various directions, which 
are sometimes determined by chance, as an expression of ab- 
solute freedom. What Brunschvicg thus attempted was the 
integration of Hegel's view with Bergson’s. Brunschvicg’s doc- 
trine is an immanent, monistic philosophy, sometimes remi- 
niscent of Spinoza’s. He believed that with the development 
of consciousness and the elevation of man to higher stages, 
humanity would reach a “third covenant,’ which would be 
able to replace the “second covenant” (“the New Testament”). 
Brunschvicg saw 20'-century religion as at a crossroad. Reli- 
gion’s past weighs down on it and may smother it. According 
to him, only a brave decision between its past and future can 
save it. Religion’ past is the religion of personification, which 
enslaved itself to the selfish aspirations and hopes of man, 
whereas the future of religion is the pure religion which would 
free itself from anthropomorphism - a religion of the heart, 
a pure spiritual religion, a philosophical religion. At a meet- 
ing of the French Philosophical Society on March 24, 1928, 
Blondel, Gilson, and Le Roy debated with Brunschvicg and 
defended traditional religion. Brunschvicg defended himself 
against the accusation of atheism. The protocol of this conven- 
tion was published in Brunschvicg’s book De la vraie et de la 
fausse conversion, suivi de la querelle de lathéisme (1951). His 
Ecrits philosophiques, edited by A.R. Weill-Brunschvicg and 
C. Lehec, were published in two volumes (1951-54). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bergman in: Haaretz (April 22, 1940); M. 
Deschoux, La philosophie de Léon Brunschvicg (1949); A. Etcheverry, 
Lidéalisme francais contemporain (1934); Grenier, in: Logos, 15 (1925), 
178-96; Vernaux, in: Revue de philosophie, 4 (1934), 73-104. 


[Pepita Haezrahi] 


BRUNSCHVIG, GEORGES (1908-1973), Swiss lawyer and 
communal leader. Brunschvig was born in Berne, where he 
studied law; during his military service, he was an artillery 
captain and also served as a judge. Brunschvig was one of the 
lawyers at the trial held in Berne in the 1930s at which the Pro- 
tocols of the Learned *Elders of Zion were declared a forgery. 
Together with another of the lawyers, Emil Raas, he published 
Vernichtung einer Faelschung (1938), dealing with the history 
of the Protocols and giving an account of the trial. He distin- 
guished himself in two sensational espionage trials: one in 
1958 at which he served as counsel for Max Ulrich who was ac- 
cused of handing over State secrets to French Intelligence; the 
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BRUNSWICK 


other in June 1963, when he defended an Israeli agent named 
Ben-Gal, and an Austrian scientist, Otto Joklik, who had been 
charged with threatening German scientists who purchased 
radioactive materials for Egypt to use against Israel. Brunsch- 
vig was prominent in Jewish affairs from his early years. From 
1940 to 1948 he served as the youngest president of the Berne 
community, and in 1946 was appointed president of the Swiss 
Federation of Jewish Communities, retaining the position un- 
til his death. In this capacity his advice was often sought by 
Swiss authorities on matters affecting the Jewish community. 
In 1962 he became the first president of the Le-Ma’an Yerush- 
alayim Society in Zurich, and offered his services to Israel to 
exploit any possibility of a neutral Switzerland intervening in 
the Arab-Israeli conflict. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Picard, Die Schweiz und die Juden 
1933-1945 (1994), v. Index. 


BRUNSCHVIG, ROBERT (1901-1990), French Oriental- 
ist. Brunschvig, who was born in Bordeaux, began his teach- 
ing career at Tunis University. In 1932 he became professor 
of Muslim civilization at Algiers and in 1945 was appointed 
professor of Arabic language and literature at Bordeaux. Ten 
years later he went to Paris, where he became director of the 
Institute of Islamic Studies at the Sorbonne and editor of the 
journal Studia Islamica. 

Brunschvig wrote many authoritative works on *Islam 
and Islamic culture, including a monumental political, lit- 
erary, social, and religious history of the Hafside Kingdom, 
La Berbérie orientale sous les Hafsides, des origines a la fin du 
xv¢ siécle (2 vols, 1940-47). This contains an impressive study 
of the Jews of Algeria and Tunisia, based on the responsa of 
North African rabbis. There is also some important historical 
information about Jews in his Deux récits de voyage inédits en 
Afrique du Nord au xv° siécle (1936). 

Always an active Zionist, Brunschvig worked tirelessly 
on behalf of the persecuted Jews of Algeria during the Vichy 
regime of World War 11. In 1940, when they lost their educa- 
tion rights, he organized primary and secondary schooling 
for them throughout the country. He was on the executive of 
the Committee for Study, Aid, and Assistance which saved 
the lives of many Jews, and in 1942-43 was president of the 
Committee of Social Studies which played a political role in 
the face of Algerian antisemitism. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Eisenbeth, Pages vécues 1940-43 (1945), 
passim; M. Ansky, Les Juifs d’Algérie (1950), passim. 

[David Corcos] 


BRUNSWICK (Ger. Braunschweig), city and former duchy 
in Germany. Jews were living in the duchy at the beginning of 
the 12" century, and in 1137 the emperor gave jurisdiction over 
them to the duke. The only specific information concerning 
the Jews living in the duchy before the *Black Death relates 
to Blankenburg (1223) and Helmstedt (1247), apart from the 
capital city where a community was established at the end of 
the 136 century. Both the dukes and the municipality gave the 
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Jews protection and levied taxes. Their economic conditions 
and legal status were favorable, and Jews from other places in 
northern Germany moved there. At the beginning of the 14 
century the Jews in the capital lived in a street near the market 
and ducal castle. By the middle of the century they numbered 
approximately 150. Over half were massacred during the Black 
Death (1348-49). In 1364 jurisdiction over the Jews passed en- 
tirely to the municipality. Jews from Goslar were permitted to 
settle in Brunswick in 1417. The Jews in the city of Brunswick 
were accused of desecrating the *Host in 1510, and 16 were 
expelled. Anti-Jewish riots occurred in 1543, provoked by the 
polemical writings of Martin Luther, and in 1571 the Jews were 
expelled from the duchy. The emperor procured their return 
seven years later, but the decree of expulsion was renewed in 
1590. This time the imperial representations were of no avail 
and the Jews were compelled to leave. 

Several Jews were permitted to settle in the duchy at the 
beginning of the 17‘ century. Duke Charles William Ferdi- 
nand (1780-1806), whom Israel *Jacobson served as *Court 
Jew, corresponded with Moses *Mendelssohn on philosophi- 
cal and religious subjects; he invited Mendelssohn for a visit 
and encouraged him to write his Morgenstunden. In 1805 the 
duke abrogated the Leibzoll (“body tax”) hitherto levied on 
Jews. The school Jacobson founded in Seesen in 1801, the first 
to educate children in the spirit of *Haskalah, was opened un- 
der ducal patronage. A second “progressive” school, the Sam- 
son school, was opened in *Wolfenbuettel in 1807; I.M. *Jost 
and Leopold *Zunz were among its pupils. Between 1807 and 
1813 Brunswick formed part of the Napoleonic kingdom of 
Westphalia, and the Jews were granted civic equality. After the 
downfall of Napoleon in 1814, when the kingdom was abol- 
ished, the Jews were again disqualified from holding public of- 
fice and deprived of the franchise. They acquired the franchise 
and elective rights in 1832. The “Jewish oath” was abolished in 
1845. In 1848 mixed marriages were legalized and Jews were 
allowed to acquire real property. The civil service remained 
closed to Jews until 1919. A synagogue was built in the city 
of Brunswick about 1780 and another in 1784. The Bruns- 
wick community adopted *Reform Judaism at the beginning 
of the 19‘ century. The rabbi of Brunswick, Levi *Herzfeld 
(1842-84), convened the first *synod of German rabbis there 
in 1844. The community in Brunswick numbered 378 in 1812, 
258 in 1852 (0.3% of the total), and 1,750 in 1928. However, by 
1933 the number had decreased to 980, since the city had be- 
come a stronghold of Nazism. On Kristallnacht (Nov. 9-10, 
1938), with 620 Jews remaining in the city after further flight 
and emigration, the synagogue was burned down and Jewish 
stores were demolished. Another 200 managed to flee up to 
1941. The rest were deported to the east in 14 transports up to 
the end of the war; in all, 377 local Jews perished in the Ho- 
locaust. A concentration camp was established in Brunswick; 
there were a number of Jews in it at the end of World War 11. 
There were 43 Jews living in the city of Brunswick in 1967. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Germ Jud, 1 (1963), 503; 2 (1968), 87, 108-24, 
351; Brunsvicensia Judaica (1966; Braunschweiger Werkstuecke, no. 35); 
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H. Schnee, Die Hoffinanz und der moderne Staat, 2 (1954), 86-109; 
A. Lewinsky, in: MGwJ, 51 (1907), 214-23; Fischer, in: zGJD, 8 (1937), 
53-64. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Busch, Der ehemaligen juedischen 
Gemeinde Braunschweigs zum Gedenken (1977); H.-H. Ebeling, Die 
Juden in Braunschweig (1987); ‘Kristallnacht’ und Antisemitismus im 
Braunschweiger Land (1988). 


[Zvi Avneri / Zeev Wilhem Falk] 


BRUNSWIG, ALFRED (1877-1927), German philosopher of 
the school of Theodor Lipps, later influenced by *Husserl. He 
was born at Plan, taught at Munich (1911-16) and then became 
professor of philosophy at Muenster. He tried to synthesize 
psychology and pure logic, and to analyze phenomena to bring 
together philosophy and experimental research. He was an ad- 
vocate of critical realism as well as an interpreter of Kant and 
German idealism. His main works were Die Frage nach dem 
Grunde des sittlichen Sollens (1907), Das Vergleichen und die 
Relationserkenntnis (1910), Das Grundproblem Kants... (1914) 
as well as works on Hegel (1922) and Leibniz (1925). 


[Richard H. Popkin] 


BRUSSELS, capital of *Belgium. A Jewish community existed 
in Brussels by the mid-13" century. Its cultural standard is at- 
tested to by the fine illuminated Pentateuch completed there 
by the scribe Isaac for Hayyim, son of the martyr Hayyim, in 
1310. The Jews of Brussels were massacred during the *Black 
Death (1348-49). A few subsequently resettled, but a further 
massacre followed an accusation of desecrating the Host (May 
1370), and the Jews were officially excluded from Brussels un- 
til the end of Spanish rule in Belgium. The memory of the re- 
puted sacrilege was preserved, as the wafers became an object 
of worship, still commemorated on the third Sunday of July. 
The episode is depicted in the stained-glass windows of the 
St. Gudule Cathedral of Brussels. Marranos, however, found 
their way to Brussels from time to time, such as the Mendes 
family in the 16" century. In the 17 century several Marra- 
nos, including Daniel Levi (Miguel) de *Barrios, served in the 
Spanish army in Brussels. Some of them later settled in Am- 
sterdam where they openly professed Judaism. 

After the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713, Belgium came under 
Austrian rule and Jews began to settle in Brussels. Decrees of 
expulsion were issued in 1716 and in 1756, but were averted 
by gifts to the crown. In 1757 the community of Brussels con- 
sisted of 21 men, 19 women, and 26 children, many of whom 
had moved there from Holland. In 1783 Philip Nathan, who re- 
ceived the right of citizenship of Brussels, asked the authorities 
to assign a site for a new Jewish cemetery. With the annexation 
of Belgium in 1794 by France, Jews were able to settle freely 
in Brussels. At the beginning of the 18 century, the Brussels 
community recognized the authority of the rabbinate of Metz. 
The Napoleonic edict of March 17, 1808, included Brussels in 
the *Consistory of Crefeld. When Belgium was united with 
Holland, Brussels became the head of the 14 religious district 
of Holland. Belgium became independent in 1830 and the con- 
stitution of 1831 accorded religious freedom. Brussels became 
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the center of the Belgian consistories, and Eliakim *Carmoly 
(1802-1875) was appointed chief rabbi of Belgium in 1832. The 
community, originally made up primarily of Jews from Hol- 
land and Germany, increased through immigration from Po- 
land and Russia and, after 1933, again from Germany. Before 
World War 11, the Brussels community totaled some 30,000, 
although it remained second in size to Antwerp. 


[Kenneth R. Scholberg] 


Holocaust Period 

The Nazis occupied Belgium in May 1940. A committee of the 
Association de Juifs en Belgique (ayB) was created in Brussels. 
All Jews were subjected to direction from this organization 
under the pretext of providing social relief for their brethren. 
The local Jews were sent to the labor camp of Mechlin (Ma- 
lines) and from there they were sent to the extermination 
camps in the east. 

For details see *Belgium: Holocaust Period. 


Contemporary Period 

From 1945 until approximately 1950, the Jewish population of 
Brussels was as large as it had been before World War 11 (about 
27,000), owing to the temporary sojourn of thousands of refu- 
gees from Eastern and Central Europe there. After that period, 
however, immigration to Belgium decreased and an impor- 
tant wave of emigration began to the U.S.A., Canada, Austra- 
lia, and Israel. The total population was not known precisely, 
but certain statistical data, such as the average family size 
(which is 2.6 persons), indicated that it did not substantially 
exceed 18,000. The age distribution, owing to a low birthrate 
and an increasing trend of assimilation, points to the fact that 
the population had become stationary and was on the road 
to natural diminution. The community’s reconstruction after 
World War 11 was severely hampered by Belgium’s economic 
instability and the process of rehabilitating war victims. Fur- 
thermore, as the majority of Jews were foreigners, it was diff- 
cult for them to obtain work permits. In 1946 a monthly aver- 
age of 4,500 persons required relief or some form of aid from 
Jewish agencies, while only a few hundred were still in need 
in 1970. Priority was given to the creation of general institu- 
tions for social assistance and public services, such as LAide 
aux Israélites Victimes de la Guerre (now the Service Social 
Juif), LHeureux Séjour, an old-age home, and the Caisse de 
Prét de Crédit, to cope with the needs of the postwar Jewish 
community. The important contributions of the *American 
Jewish Joint Distribution Committee and the *Conference on 
Jewish Material Claims against Germany to the institutions 
largely supported by them for 20 years eventually tapered off. 
A central fund-raising agency, La Centrale d’Oeuvres Sociales 
Juives, unifying 15 institutions, was created in 1952. 

In 1970 Brussels had two primary Jewish day schools 
run on different ideological bases: one religious-tradition- 
alist, Ecole Israélite, and the other, Ganenou, more specifi- 
cally Zionist-oriented. The Athénée Maimonide high school 
was run by the same board as the Ecole Israélite. These three 
schools were recognized and subsidized by the state. Participa- 
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tion in a Jewish curriculum was also been expanded through 
other endeavors, such as the creation of Sunday schools, a 
school of Yiddish language and literature, and a number of He- 
brew classes. Three ideologically different communal centers 
also provided educational and leisure activities. Apart from its 
four legally recognized religious communities (three Ashke- 
nazi and one Sephardi), Brussels had several groups that or- 
ganized their own religious services. In 1966 Belgian Jews and 
American Jews residing in Belgium created [Union Israélite 
Libérale de Belgique, which had a Progressive ideology. The 
Centre National des Hautes Etudes Juives, created by the Free 
University of Brussels and subsidized by the state, promotes 
research and studies on contemporary Jewry and played an 
active role in the cultural renewal of the community. 

The community grew slightly in the ensuing decades and 
reached a population of around 15,000 in 2002, representing 
about half the Jewish population of Belgium (with the other 
half in *Antwerp). In addition to maintaining its three Jew- 
ish schools, the community saw to the religious instruction 
of those in public schools in voluntary classes taught by Con- 
sistoire-appointed rabbis, with around 60% of Jewish public 
school children in attendance. The community had over a 
dozen synagogues and a yeshivah operated in the borough 
of Forest, where Orthodox Jews were concentrated. A Jewish 
Studies Institute operated within the framework of the Brus- 
sels Free University. The Jewish Secular Community Center 
(Centre Communautaire Laic Juifs) offered lectures, seminars, 
and Hebrew and Yiddish classes. 


[Max Gottschalk / Willy Bok] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Ouverleau, in: REJ, 7 (1883), 117-38; 8 
(1884), 206-34; 9 (1884), 264-89; M. Kayserling, in: REJ, 18 (1889), 
276-89; R. Orfinger-Karlin, in: AJYB, 49 (1947), 325-30; JYB (1964), 
171; W. Bok, in: Deuxiéme colloque sur la vie juive dans l'Europe con- 
temporaine (1967); W. Bok and H. Helman, in: Jewish Communal 
Service (1967), 69-75; M. Flinker, Young Moshe’s Diary (1965). ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: AJYB (2003). 


BRUSSILOVSKY, YEVGENI GRIGORYEVICH (1905- 
1981), Soviet composer. Born in Rostov-on-Don, he revealed 
his musical talent during performances while on military ser- 
vice. He studied in Moscow and then moved to Leningrad, 
where he played the piano in cinemas. From 1926 he studied 
composition at the conservatory with M.O. Steinberg. His first 
two symphonies, performed in 1931 and 1932, won instant ac- 
claim. In 1933 he settled in Kazakhstan and began collecting 
Kazakh folk music as a member of the local Music Research 
Institute. Brussilovsky’s first opera, Kyz-Zhibek (1934), initiated 
the development of a Kazakh national opera; it was followed 
by Zhalbyr (1935), Zolotoye zerno (1940), Dudaray (1953), and 
other operas and ballets. He was artistic director of the Kazakh 
Music Theater (1934-38), and taught at the Alma-Ata conser- 
vatory. In 1970 he settled in Moscow. Brussilovsky composed 
nine operas, three ballets, nine symphonies, instrumental con- 
certos, cantatas, and other works. He was awarded the Badge 
of Honor (1936), the title People’s Artist of the Kazakh S.S.R. 
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(1936), the Order of the Red Banner of Labor (1945, 1956), and 
the State Prize of the U.S.S.R., the Order of Lenin (1959), and 
the State Prize of the Kazakh S.S.R. (1967). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Yerzakovich, Brussilovsky (1950); A. Kel- 
berg, Brussilovsky (1959). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Yerzakovich and 
B. Brusilovsky, in: Kompozitory Kazakhstana (1982), 221-42. 

[Michael Goldstein / Marina Rizarev (2™4 ed.)] 


BRUSTEIN, ROBERT SANFORD (1927- ), U.S. drama 
critic, playwright. Born in New York City, Brustein was edu- 
cated at Amherst College, Yale, and Columbia. He wrote for 
the weekly magazine The New Republic and other periodi- 
cals, putting forward his belief in the need for a theater that 
expressed social concerns and political realities. In 1965 he 
was given an opportunity to test his theories when he was ap- 
pointed dean of the Yale School of Drama. At Yale he sought 
to develop a professional repertory theater in which students 
could learn and work with established actors, playwrights, di- 
rectors, and stage designers. To that end, he founded the Yale 
Repertory Theater. His unconventional ideas and imaginative 
productions led to vigorous controversy. He elaborated his 
theories in The Theater of Revolt; An Approach to the Modern 
Drama (1964). In 1978 the Yale Drama School decided not to 
renew his contract. 

After leaving Yale, Brustein moved to Harvard, where he 
founded the American Repertory Theater. Brustein served for 
36 years as director of the Loeb Drama Center, which is the 
headquarters of the American Repertory Theater. He was pro- 
fessor of English at Harvard and served as drama critic for The 
New Republic from 1959. He wrote eleven adaptations for the 
American Repertory Theater, such as Shlemiel the First, The 
Wild Duck, The Master Builder, Three Farces and a Funeral, 
and Enrico rv, and authored 13 books on theater and society. 
His plays include Demons, Nobody Dies on Friday, Poker Face, 
Chekhov on Ice, and Divestiture. 

Brustein received the George Polk Award in journal- 
ism; the Elliot Norton Award for professional excellence in 
Boston theater; the New England Theater Conference’s 1985 
Annual Award “for outstanding creative achievement in the 
American theater”; the 1995 American Academy of Arts and 
Letters Award for Distinguished Service to the Arts; the Pi- 
randello medal; and a medal from the Egyptian government 
for his contribution to world theater. His Six Characters in 
Search of an Author won the Boston Theater Award for Best 
Production of 1996. Brustein is a member of the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters and the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences. 

Books by Brustein include Seasons of Discontent: Dra- 
matic Opinions, 1959-1965 (1967); The Third Theater (1969); 
Revolution as Theater: Notes on the New Radical Style (1971); 
The Culture Watch: Essays on Theater and Society, 1969-1974 
(1975); Critical Moments: Reflection on Theater & Society, 
1973-1979 (1980); Making Scenes: A Personal History of the 
Turbulent Years at Yale, 1966-1979 (1981); Who Needs The- 
ater? Dramatic Opinions (1987); Reimagining American The- 
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ater (1991); Dumbocracy in America: Studies in the Theater 
of Guilt, 1987-1994 (1994); Cultural Calisthenics: Writings on 
Race, Politics, and Theater (1998); and The Siege of the Arts: 
Collected Writings 1994-2001 (2001). 


[Raphael Rothstein / Ruth Beloff (2"¢ ed.)] 


BRUTZKUS, BORIS DOV (1874-1938), Russian agrarian 
economist and communal leader. Boris Brutzkus, a brother 
of Julius *Brutzkus, was born in Palanga, Lithuania. He stud- 
ied agriculture in Poland and in 1898 became head of the ag- 
riculture department of the *Jewish Colonization Associa- 
tion (1cA) in Russia. The following year he took part in the 
association's investigation of Jewish farming in Poland, Lith- 
uania, Belorussia, and the Ukraine. In 1907 he resigned from 
1c because he disagreed with its philanthropic approach and 
became a lecturer at the Agricultural Institute in St. Peters- 
burg, where he remained for some 15 years. At the same time 
he worked for the Russian-Jewish organization *oRT, and 
came to play an important role in its activities both in Russia 
and in Germany. 

Brutzkus was a leading figure, together with Simon 
*Dubnow, in the Jewish People’s Party (Folkspartei), but 
nevertheless showed considerable interest in settlement in 
Erez Israel. In 1922 he left the U.S.S.R. and settled in Berlin, 
where until 1932 he served as professor at the Russian Sci- 
entific Institute. During these years he was active in *yIvo 
and, together with Jacob *Lestschinsky and Jacob Segall, ed- 
ited the Bleter far Yidishe Demografye, Statistik un Ekonomik 
(1923-25). When Hitler came to power Brutzkus moved to 
Paris and from there to Erez Israel. He settled in Jerusalem 
in 1936 and became professor of agrarian economy at the He- 
brew University. 

His principal books were Professionalny sostav yevreys- 
kogo naseleniya v Rosii (“Jewish Population in Russia by Pro- 
fessions,” 1908); Yevreyskiye zemledelcheskiye poseleniya Ye- 
katerinoslavskoy gubernii (“Jewish Agricultural Settlements 
in Ekaterinoslav,’ 1913); Agrarny vopros i agrarnaya politika 
(“Agricultural Question and Agrarian Politics,” 1922); Sotsia- 
listicheskoye khozyaystvo (“Socialist Economy,’ 1923); Agrare- 
ntwicklung und Agrarrevolution in Russland (1925); Di Yidishe 
Landvirtshaft in Mizrekh-Eyrope (1926); Die Lehren des Mar- 
xismus im Lichte der Russischen Revolution (1928); Der Fuenf- 
jahrplan und seine Erfuellung (1932); Economic Planning in 
Soviet Russia (1935, a translation and abridgment of the two 
foregoing works); uRss, terrain dexpériences économiques 
(1937); and Kalkalah Hakla’it (“Agrarian Economics,” 1942), 
which contains a selected list of his works. 


[Joachim O. Ronall] 


His son DAVID ANATOL BRUTZKUS (1910- ) was an 
Israeli architect. He was born in St. Petersburg and went to 
Erez Israel in 1935. His public buildings stress their individual 
function and the character of the site. Brutzkus was also active 
in town planning. He collaborated with H. *Rau on the first 
town planning project for Jerusalem after the War of Indepen- 
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dence, and after the Six-Day War worked with A. *Sharon on 
a plan for the Old City and surroundings. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ginzburg, in: Zukunft (Feb., 1939), 99-100; 
B. Dinur, Benei Dori (1963), 80-85; I. Gruenbaum, Penei ha-Dor, 1 
(1957), 326-8. 


BRUTZKUS, JULIUS (1870-1951), communal worker, 
brother of Boris *Brutzkus. He was born in Palanga, Lithu- 
ania, and studied medicine at the University of Moscow dur- 
ing the 1880s. Brutzkus was a member of the Benei Zion (see 
*Hibbat Zion) group and worked for an improvement in the 
conditions of the Jews who had been expelled from Moscow 
in 1891. He settled in St. Petersburg where he participated in 
the activities of the “Society for the Propagation of Culture 
Among Russian Jews” and became a member of the edito- 
rial board of the Russian-Jewish monthly *Voskhod. He also 
took a part in the activities of the 1ca (*Jewish Colonization 
Association) among the Jews of Russia. In 1902 he resigned 
from Voskhod because of its anti-Zionist attitude. In 1905 he 
became a member of the editorial boards of the Zionist peri- 
odicals Yevreyskayazhizn (“Jewish Life”) and the reestablished 
*Razsvet (“Dawn”). During the revolution of 1905 he played a 
role in the Committee for the Protection of Emancipation of 
Russian Jews. In 1909 he was elected to the enlarged Zionist 
organization executive and to the council of the *Jewish Co- 
lonial Trust. Brutzkus favored “practical work” in Palestine. In 
1917 he was elected to the all-Russian Constituent Assembly 
as the representative of the “Jewish List” of the Minsk district. 
In 1921 Brutzkus became the minister for Jewish affairs in the 
Lithuanian government. In 1922 he was elected to the Lithu- 
anian parliament. After the restriction of Jewish autonomy in 
Lithuania, he settled in Berlin where he worked with *y1vo, 
became a vice president of *osE, and was one of the found- 
ers of the Zionist Revisionist Party. When the Nazis rose to 
power in Germany, he immigrated to France. Arrested by the 
Vichy government, he succeeded in escaping and immigrat- 
ing to America, and finally to Palestine. As a historian, Brutz- 
kus’ activity was principally concerned with the history of the 
Jews in Russia and Lithuania and the Khazars. His works were 
published in Russian, Yiddish, and German. His writings in- 
clude Ukazatel o russkoy literatury o yevreyakh (“Bibliographi- 
cal Guide to Russian Literature on the Jews”) in collaboration 
with L. Bramson (1892); “Documents and Records on the His- 
tory of the Jews in Russia” (Rus., 1899-1900); K istorii yevreyev 
v Kurlyandiyi (“History of the Jews in Courland”; in Voskhod, 
1895); “History of the Mountain Jews of Caucasus” (in yIvoa, 
1938); and Pismo khazarskogo yevreya ot X veka (“Letter from 
a Khazar Jew of the Tenth Century”; in a special pamphlet in 
Russian, 1924, and in English, 1935). 

[Abba Ahimeir] 


BRYANSK, Oriol district, Russia. Jews lived in the town in 
the 15th century but were expelled. Bryansk was outside the 
*Pale of Settlement, and the community established there in 
the second half of the 19** century was made up of Jews who 
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were permitted to live outside the Pale (discharged soldiers, 
registered merchants of the guilds, etc.). In 1896 they were 
authorized to maintain a synagogue and by 1897 the Jewish 
residents numbered 1,321. Pogroms occurred in Bryansk in 
October 1905. After the 1917 Revolution, the Jewish popula- 
tion increased, numbering 2,500 in 1926 (9.1% of the total) 
and 5,102 in 1939 (total population 87,490).The Germans oc- 
cupied the city on October 6, 1941. The Jews who had not 
managed to escape were murdered in August 1942. After the 
war 7,500 bodies of Jews and gypsies were found in 14 graves. 
In 1970 it was estimated that between 4,000 and 6,000 Jews 
lived in the town. They had one synagogue but no rabbi. Ac- 
cording to the 2002 Russian census the Jewish population of 
the entire Bryansk district, of which the city of Bryanski was 
the capital, was 2,344. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Die Judenpogrome in Russland, 2 (1909), 


498-504. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


BRYER, MONTE (1912-_), South African architect. Born in 
Bloemfontein, he practiced in Johannesburg. His work as an 
architect was marked by boldness of conception and a flair 
for experimentation. His outstanding achievement was in 
1963, when he headed a team that produced the winning de- 
sign in an international competition for the new civic center 
of Johannesburg. Also typical of his technique was a design 
for a metal industries center, in which he exploited to the full 
the use of structural steelwork instead of reinforced concrete 
and of light metals instead of heavy conventional materials. 
Bryer’s other works included the Jewish communal center and 
synagogue in Bloemfontein. He was president of the Institute 
of South African Architects (1961-62), and a joint president 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, representing the 
South African Institute on that organization. 


[Louis Hotz] 


BRYKS, RACHMIL (1912-1974), Yiddish poet and novelist. 
Bryks was born in Skarzysko, a Polish townlet in the district 
of Kielce which he commemorated in his Di Vos Zeinen Nisht 
Geblibn (“Those Who Didnt Survive,’ 1972). 

Bryks began his literary career in Lodz in 1937 with a 
poem in the local Yiddish literary journal Inzl (Island) and 
then with a volume of lyrics entitled Yung-Grin-Mai (“Young 
Green May,’ 1939). Three months after its publication, how- 
ever, Lodz was occupied by the Germans, and Bryks experi- 
enced the horrors of its ghetto until 1944. In that year, after 
reading his long poem Geto Fabrik 76 (“Ghetto Factory 76”) 
before a ghetto audience, he was deported to Auschwitz, but 
was saved when the camp was liberated in 1945. (The manu- 
script of the poem was later discovered in the ruins of the Lodz 
ghetto and published in 1967, with an English translation, and 
as a cantata, with music by William Gunther.) After recuper- 
ating in Sweden, Bryks settled in New York in 1949. 

All Bryks’ subsequent works are based on his ghetto ex- 
periences. The first, Oif Kiddush Ha-Shem (“For the Sanctifica- 
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tion of God’s Name,” 1952; Heb. 1970) deals with the degrada- 
tion of man by his fellow men, and also the ability to surmount 
all pressures and to sanctify the name of God in the hour of 
death. His grotesque A Katz in Geto (“A Cat in the Ghetto” 
1959) met with considerable success. It was translated into 
English in 1954 with a foreword by Eleanor Roosevelt, into 
Hebrew in 1966, and was filmed in 1970. 

His Der Kaiser in Geto (“The King in the Ghetto,” 
1961) and its sequel Di Papierne Kroyn (“The Paper Crown, 
1969) center on Chaim Mordechai *Rumkowski, the head 
of the Lodz Judenrat. The compassionate novelist portrayed 
Rumkowski at the summit of his power, sending tens of 
thousands of Jews to their death, and then, crushed by the 
weight of conscience, adding his own name to the list of de- 
portees. 

His last completed novel Antloifers (“Escapees”), portions 
of which appeared in 1974, deals with the plight of Jews from 
the outbreak of the war until the sealing of the Lodz Ghetto; 
it is largely autobiographical. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Liptzin, History of Yiddish Literature 


(1972), 435-6. 
[Sol Liptzin] 


BRZECHWA, JAN (Jan Wiktor Lesman; 1900-1966), Polish 
poet. A lawyer by profession, Brzechwa wrote satirical works 
and poems for children and adults in the style of the folk song 
or fairy tale. His works include Oblicza zmyslone (1926), Taliz- 
many (1929), and Wiersze wybrane (1955), collected verse, and 
Poszla w las nauka (1956), a fairy tale. 


BRZEG (Ger. Brieg), town in Opole province, southwest Po- 
land (until 1945 in Germany). Jews living in Brieg are men- 
tioned in the 14' century. In 1358 certain Jews loaned sums 
of money to noblemen and the duke of Brieg, Ludwig I, who 
granted the Jews freedom of movement in the duchy in that 
year. An outbreak of anti-Jewish violence occurred in 1362. In 
1423 Ludwig 11 granted the Jews rights of residence on pay- 
ment of an annual tax of 20 gulden, but they were expelled 
from the duchies of Brieg and Liegnitz in 1453 as a result of 
the inflammatory preachings of the Franciscan John *Cap- 
istrano. Among the few Jewish residents in the 16" century 
was the ducal physician, Abraham. In 1660 a community was 
again formed. There were five Jewish families in Brieg in 1741. 
A cemetery was opened in 1798, and a synagogue was built 
in 1799. A rabbi was first appointed in 1816. For many years 
the popular German yearbooks Jahrbuch des Nuetzlichen und 
Unterhaltenden (from 1841) and Deutscher Volkskalender und 
Jahrbuch (from 1851) were published in Brieg by K. Klein and 
H. Liebermann, both Jews. The Jewish population numbered 
156 in 1785; 376 in 1843; 282 in 1913; 255 in 1933; and 123 in 1939. 
In the *Kristallnacht pogroms of 1938 the interior of the syna- 
gogue was completely demolished and the Torah scrolls pub- 
licly burned; numerous shops were ransacked. Deportations 
to the east commenced in March 1942. The community was 
not reestablished after World War 11. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: C.F Schoenwaelder, Die Piasten zum Briege 
(1855); H. Schoenborn, Geschichte der Stadt und des Fuerstentums 
Brieg (1907); M. Stecker, Juden zu Brieg (1938); M. Brann, Geschichte 
der Juden in Schlesien, 1 (1896), passim. 


BRZESC KUJAWSKI (Rus. Brest Kuyavsk; Yid. Brisk de 
Koyavi), town in Warsaw district. A Jewish community is 
mentioned in 1538; the Jews then owned 15 houses there. 
On April 15, 1656, 100 Jewish families were massacred by 
Polish soldiers in Brzesc Kujawski after they refused to be 
baptized. The Jews again suffered in the mid-17'» century 
during the Swedish invasion. Between 1822 and 1862 Jew- 
ish residence was restricted to certain parts of the town. The 
Jewish population numbered 164 in 1765; 678 in 1897; 794 in 
1921 (out of a total of 3,813); and 633 in 1939. In the indepen- 
dent Polish Republic (1918-39) the Zionists and the Bund 
were active. The Jews earned their livelihoods in trade and 


crafts. 
[Shlomo Netzer (2"4 ed.)] 


Holocaust Period 
Under the Nazi occupation Brzesc Kujawski belonged to the 
Warthegau. At the outbreak of World War 11 about 630 Jews 
were living there. A *Judenrat was created, but no ghetto set 
up. Jews underwent physical suffering, were plundered of all 
their property, were compelled to perform humiliating work, 
and endured acts of religious persecution, e.g., the burning 
of the synagogue. During January-September 1941, able-bod- 
ied men and women were deported to slave labor camps in 
the Posen region. Most of the remaining 400 Jews were then 
removed to *Lodz ghetto and the rest were sent to the death 
camp at *Chelmno. 
[Danuta Dombrowska] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Schipper (ed.), Dzieje handlu zydowskiego 
na ziemiach polskich (1937), index; L. Lewin, Die Judenverfolgungen 
im zweiten schwedisch-polnischen Kriege (1655-1659) (1901); D. Dab- 
rowska, in: BZ1H, 13-14 (1955), 122-84; D. Dabrowska and L. Dobro- 
szycki (eds.), Kronika getta todzkiego, 1 (1965), 262. 


BRZEZINY (Yid. Brezin), town 2 mi. (3 km.) E. of Lodz in 
central Poland. Jews are mentioned there in 1564. In 1656, 40 
Jewish families were massacred in Brzeziny by Polish sol- 
diers (Czarnecki units). At the beginning of the 20" century, 
Brzeziny became a big Jewish garment-manufacturing cen- 
ter, exporting to Russia and the Far East. In the early 1920s 
the economic situation deteriorated when the town was cut 
off from its Russian markets. Most of the Jewish tailors were 
unemployed and left the town. In the interwar period the 
Zionist organizations were very active, taking part in the 
elections to Parliament, to Zionist Congresses, and the com- 
munity and local councils. In 1930s there was a sharp rise in 
antisemitic incidents. 

The Jewish population numbered 243 in 1765, 3,917 in 
1897 (over half of the total population), 8,214 in 1912, and 
4,980 in 1925. 

[Sara Neshamith / Shlomo Netzer (274 ed.)] 
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Holocaust Period 
In 1939 there was still a Jewish majority in Brzeziny — 6,850 out 
of a total population of 13,000. During the Nazi occupation 
Jewish property was confiscated and pillaged; people in the 
streets or in their homes were kidnapped for forced labor; and 
community leaders and members of the liberal professions 
were deported to unknown destinations. In February 1940, a 
ghetto was established and included over 6,000 inhabitants. 
In 1942 (Purim?) there was a public execution of ten Jews. The 
final liquidation of the ghetto took place on May 19-20, 1942. 
Elderly Jews were sent to *Chelmno extermination camps and 
others to *Lodz ghetto. 
[Danuta Dombrowska] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Schipper (ed.), Dzieje handlu zydowskiego 
na ziemiach polskich (1937), index; L. Lewin, Die Judenverfolgun- 
gen im zweiten schwedisch-polnischen Kriege (1655-1659) (1901), 14; 
Bzheshin Yisker-Bukh (1961); J.J. Kermisz, “Akcje” i “Wysiedlenia,” 
2 (1946), index; D. Dabrowska and L. Dobroszycki (eds.), Kronika 
getta todzkiego, 2 vols. (1965-66), passim; D. Dabrowska, in: BZ1H, 
no. 13-14 (1955), 122-84. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lovitsch, A shtot 
in Mazovie (1966). 


BUBER, MARTIN (1878-1965), philosopher and theologian, 
Zionist thinker and leader. Born in Vienna, Buber as a child 
lived in Lemberg with his grandfather Solomon *Buber, the 
noted Midrash scholar. From 1896 he studied at the universi- 
ties of Vienna, Leipzig, and Zurich, and finally at the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, where he was a pupil of the philosophers Wil- 
helm Dilthey and Georg Simmel. Having joined the Zionist 
movement in 1898, he was a delegate to the Third Zionist 
Congress in 1899 where he spoke on behalf of the Propaganda 
Committee. In this speech, which bore the influence of mod- 
ern Hebrew and Yiddish writers, notably of Ahad Ha-Am, Bu- 
ber emphasized the importance of education as opposed to a 
program of propaganda. In 1901 he was appointed editor of 
the central weekly organ of the Zionist movement, Die Welt, 
in which he emphasized the need for a new Jewish cultural 
creativity. This emphasis on cultural rather than political ac- 
tivity led, at the Fifth Zionist Congress in 1901, to the forma- 
tion of the Zionist *Democratic Fraction which stood in op- 
position to Herzl. Buber, a member of this faction, resigned 
before the Congress as editor of Die Welt. Together with his 
friends, he founded the *Juedischer Verlag in Berlin, which 
went on to publish (in German) books of literary quality. At 
the age of 26 Buber took up the study of Hasidism. At first his 
interest was essentially aesthetic. After attempting to trans- 
late the tales of Rabbi *Nahman of Bratslav into German, he 
decided to retell them in German in the form of a free adap- 
tation. Thus originated Die Geschichten des Rabbi Nachman 
(1906; The Tales of Rabbi Nachman, 1956) and Die Legende des 
Baalschem (1908; The Legend of the Baal-Shem, 1955). Later 
Buber’s interest turned from the aesthetic aspect of Hasidism 
to its content. Deeply stirred by the religious message of 
Hasidism, he considered it his duty to convey that message to 
the world. Among the books he later wrote on Hasidism are 
Gog u-Magog (1941, in Davar; translated into English under 
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the title For the Sake of Heaven, 1945), Or ha-Ganuz (1943), 
and Pardes ha-Hasidut (1945; translated into English in two 
volumes Hasidism and Modern Man, 1958, and The Origin and 
Meaning of Hasidism, 1960). 

In 1909 Buber resumed an active role in public affairs. 
He delivered three addresses to the Prague student organi- 
zation, *Bar Kochba, in 1909, 1910, and 1911 (At the Turning, 
Three Addresses on Judaism, 1952; see also Bergman, in Ha- 
Shiloah, 26 (1912), 549-56), which had a great influence on 
Jewish youth in Central Europe, and also marked a turning 
point in Buber’s own intellectual activity. With the outbreak 
of World War 1 Buber founded in Berlin the Jewish National 
Committee which worked throughout the war on behalf of 
the Jews in Eastern European countries under German oc- 
cupation, and on behalf of the yishwv in Palestine. In 1916 he 
founded the monthly Der Jude, which for eight years was the 
most important organ of the Jewish renaissance movement 
in Central Europe. In the spring of 1920, at the convention of 
*Ha-Poel ha-Za’ir-Ze’irei Ziyyon in Prague, Buber defined his 
Zionist socialist position and his adherence to utopian social- 
ism in an address which reflected his affinity to Aharon David 
*Gordon and Gustav *Landauer. He was opposed to the cur- 
rent concept of socialism which looked upon the state, and not 
upon a reaffirmation of life and of the relationship between 
man and man, as the means of realizing the socialist society. 
Buber envisaged the creation of Gemeinschaften in Palestine, 
communities in which people would live together in direct 
personal relationship. During the years following World War 1 
Buber became the spokesman for what he called “Hebrew Hu- 
manism,’ according to which Zionism, described as the “holy 
way, a notion explained in Der heilige Weg (1919), was differ- 
ent from other nationalistic movements. Buber also empha- 
sized that Zionism should address itself also to the needs of 
the Arabs and in a proposal to the Zionist Congress of 1921 
stated that “... the Jewish people proclaims its desire to live in 
peace and brotherhood with the Arab people and to develop 
the common homeland into a republic in which both peoples 
will have the possibility of free development.’ In 1923 Buber 
published his Ich und Du (I and Thou, 1937) which contains 
the basic formulation of his philosophy of dialogue. In 1925 
the first volumes of the German translation of the Bible ap- 
peared as the combined effort of Buber and Franz *Rosenz- 
weig. In Die Schrift und ihre Verdeutschung (1936) the transla- 
tors set forth the guiding principles of their translation: today’s 
reader of the Bible has ceased to be a listener; but the Bible 
does not seek to be read, but to be listened to, as if its voice 
were being spoken today. The Bible has been divested of its 
direct impact. In the choice of words, in sentence-structure, 
and in rhythm, Buber and Rosenzweig attempted to preserve 
the original character of the Hebrew Bible. After Rosenzweig’s 
death in 1929 Buber continued the work of translation alone 
and completed it in 1961. 

In 1925 Buber began to lecture on Jewish religion and 
ethics at the University of Frankfurt, and in 1930 he was ap- 
pointed professor of religion there, a position he retained until 
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1933, when with the rise of the Nazis to power he was forced 
to leave the university. In 1932 Buber published his Koenigtum 
Gottes, which was to be the first volume of a series dealing 
with the origins of the messianic belief in Judaism. This work 
was never completed. The third German edition (1956) was 
translated into English (Kingship of God, 1967). In 1933 Buber 
was appointed director of the newly created Central Office for 
Jewish Adult Education (Mittelstelle fuer juedische Erwach- 
senenbildung) established to take charge of the education of 
Jews after they were prohibited from attending German edu- 
cational institutions. In the same year he was invited to head 
the Juedisches Lehrhaus in Frankfurt. During the beginning 
of the Nazi period Buber traveled throughout Germany lec- 
turing, teaching, and encouraging his fellow Jews, and thus 
organized something of a spiritual resistance. In 1935 he was 
forbidden to speak at Jewish gatherings. He was then invited 
to speak at Quaker meetings until the Gestapo prohibited his 
appearing there as well. 

In 1938 Buber settled in Palestine and was appointed pro- 
fessor of social philosophy at the Hebrew University, where he 
taught until his retirement in 1951. In 1942 his first book writ- 
ten in Hebrew, Torat ha-Nevi’im (The Prophetic Faith, 1949) 
was published. This book, a history of biblical faith, is based 
on the supposition that the mutuality of the covenant between 
God and Israel testifies that the existence of the Divine Will 
is as real as the existence of Israel. Another book born out of 
Buber’s efforts to penetrate the essential meaning of the Bible 
is his Moses (1946). Buber in his later years remained very ac- 
tive in public affairs and in Jewish cultural endeavors. He was 
one of the leaders of Ihud, formerly *Berit Shalom, which ad- 
vocated the establishment of a joint Arab-Israel state. Even 
after the outbreak of the Arab-Israel war, Buber called for a 
harnessing of nationalistic impulses and a solution based on 
compromise. Recognizing the importance of the cultural as- 
similation of immigrants to Israel, especially those from the 
Islamic countries, Buber was one of the founders of the Col- 
lege for Adult Education Teachers (Beit Ha-Midrash Le-Morei 
Am) established to train teachers from among the new immi- 
grants themselves. Buber was the first president of the Israel 
Academy of Sciences and Humanities (1960-62), one of the 
founders of Mosad Bialik, and active in many other cultural 
institutions. In the years following World War 11 Buber lec- 
tured extensively outside Israel, visiting the United States in 
1952, and again in 1957-58, and became known throughout the 
world as one of the spiritual leaders of his generation, making 
a deep impact on Christian as well as Jewish thinkers. 


[Samuel Hugo Bergman] 


Buber made a substantial contribution to the ethical thought 
and the religious consciousness of the 20" century. In his 
Hebrew humanism, he considered Judaism principally as a 
pioneering way of life in ethical openness. Philosophically he 
influenced many thinkers, including Gabriel Marcel, Theodor 
Steinbuechel, Ernst Michel, Paul Tillich, Wilhelm Michel, 
Walther Nigg, J.H. Oldham, M. Chaning-Pearce, John Baillie, 
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H.H. Farmer, Reinhold Niebuhr, Sir Herbert Read, Karl Heim, 
Friedrich Gogarten, Eberhard Grisebach, Karl Barth, Fried- 
rich-Wilhelm Marquardt and Emmanuel Levinas. 


Philosophy 

Buber refused to be called a philosopher because he thought 
that philosophical language did not adequately render the 
idea of dialogical life. He wanted to conduct a conversation. 
He tended to disqualify systematic thinking as belonging the 
I-it domain, which he, in almost Manichaean fashion, sepa- 
rated from the I-you (I-Thou in Smith’s translation) sphere. 
He only used the philosophical discourse because he had no 
alternative. The book “What is Man,’ first published in Hebrew 
in 1943, contains his philosophical anthropology: it discusses 
the self-understanding of man from Aristotle to Max Sche- 
ler, and defines human being as dialogical. However Buber’s 
philosophical masterpiece is the small book, Ich und Du, “I 
and you.” (The German “Du,” which has widely been trans- 
lated in archaic English as “Thou,” is used in German for an 
immediate and intimate relationship, e.g., within the family 
or with children, and is also how God is addressed in prayer, 
in contrast with the formal form “Sie.”) 

The first outline of “I and you” goes back to May 1916. 
The book received its final form in the spring of 1922. The two 
English translations are of Ronald Gregor Smith (first edition 
1937) and of Walter Kaufmann (1971). 

“T and you” develops the idea that the I exists in-relation 
rather than as a separated Cartesian thinking entity. In a non- 
fragmentary attitude to what surrounds it, the I is I-you. It 
becomes I-it in a partial approach. In I-it there is a dichot- 
omy between subject and object: things, persons, and ideas 
are situated in time and space. Causality reigns in the I-it 
realm. In the authentic relationship there is presence, mutu- 
ality, and directness. 

The I as the related I welcomes without interpret- 
ing, and is distinguished from the dominating, controlling, 
and mastering I. The other is to be approached not first of all 
by knowledge but in answerability as the one to whom one 
owes response from the whole and united I. Response leads 
to responsibility. Buber uses the term Umkehr, turning, to 
describe the return to the center of the self by the recogni- 
tion of “you.” The I is called to answer a you and to turn back 
to perfect relation. The I (Ich) by turning to a you (Du) be- 
comes I-you. 

The two types of relationship, I-you and I-it, are mutu- 
ally exclusive. When I experiences, utilizes, thinks, or imagines 
the other, the relation is characterized as I-it. When I relates 
with his whole being, in immediacy, the relation is character- 
ized as I-you. There is a connection between I-it and I-you, 
since everything in the world can become you, but it neces- 
sarily also becomes an it, because one can not always live on 
the intense plane of I-you. The link and tension between the 
two ways of relating and Buber’s own hesitations in this re- 
spect gave way to different interpretations in secondary lit- 
erature (see Theunissen and Bloch). In Buber’s perspective, 
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I-it is to be overcome. Man stands for a choice: either to ad- 
dress the world as “you” or to treat it as an object. The world 
of relation arises in three spheres: in our life with nature, with 
man, and with spiritual beings (geistige Wesenheiten). Relation 
(Beziehung), as the I that recognizes a you, leads to encounter 
(Begegnung) as the peak of relation. Encounter is the grace- 
ful moment of reciprocal openness of the I and you. Buber’s 
I-you is not the result of a mere idealistic attitude: the relat- 
ing I is part of an event that occurs between (zwischen) I and 
you. Encounter cannot be sought out. There is a task, man 
has to initiate it, but the grace of a real encounter can never 
be acquired in activism. 

The relation between the I and the eternal You is explic- 
itly discussed in the third part of “I and you.” In every you, one 
addresses the eternal You. One can only address God as You. 
He cannot be made object of speculation. Buber made one 
significant change in a subsequent edition of his “I and you.” 
He found the biblical backing for his eternal You in the divine 
words in the episode of the burning bush, which he translated 
(with Rosenzweig) as “I am there such as I am there” (Ex. 3:14; 
the translation of Exodus was published in 1926; cf. Rashi’s 
commentary on the verse). Buber now wrote: “The word of 
revelation is, I am there such as I am there (Ich bin da als der ich 
da bin)” and expressed thereby that revelation is divine Pres- 
ence, the everlasting voice that sounds, nothing more. 

Various thinkers influenced Buber’s thinking in “I and 
you,’ especially Franz Rosenzweig. Buber felt that his dialogi- 
cal thoughts were close to those expressed in Rosenzweig’s Star 
of Redemption, which he read as early as December 1921. The 
two friends had many parallel thoughts. But there were also 
disagreements. In the essay “Atheistische Theologie” (1914), 
Rosenzweig had attacked Buber’s early thought as excessively 
immanent. He further criticized “I and you” for not appreci- 
ating the I-it and focusing too exclusively on the I-you, as if 
God did not create the world of objects. He also thought Bu- 
ber ignored the we-it relation. Rosenzweig finally disagreed 
with Buber’s rejection of positive, institutional religion in fa- 
vor of informal and personal religiosity, which he regarded as 
the real kernel of all religions. 

According to Buber’s own testimony, it is fruitful to com- 
pare his “I and you” with Ferdinand Ebner’s “Das Wort und 
die geistigen Realitaeten” (Innsbruck, 1921; “The World and 
the Spiritual Realities”) and with the work of the Protestant 
theologians Karl Heim, Friedrich Gogarten, and Emil Brun- 
ner. Buber knew Ebner’s work, parts of which were first pub- 
lished in the periodical Der Brenner in 1920. Ebner formulated 
the dialogical principle of the I in relation with the divine You, 
who remains a-cosmic and exists only in the second person. 
Buber also speaks of God in the second person: God had al- 
ways to be addressed in the second person and could not to be 
spoken of in the third person, which would degrade Him to 
an object and displace Him in the it-world. Like Ebner, Buber 
did not lend importance to religious forms. There are also di- 
vergences between the two thinkers: Ebner denied the world, 
Buber highlighted the relation between people. 
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Rivka Horwitz analyzed the inception and development 
of Buber’s “I and you” in his lectures “Religion als Gegenwart” 
(“Religion as Presence”) which he delivered in Rosenzweig’s 
Freies Juedisches Lehrhaus and contain the themes that later 
appeared in “I and you.” (Buber’s Way to I and Thou, 1988). 


Thinking about God 

Buber thought that God is spoken to, not spoken about. His is 
a living God, to be met in dialogue, not a philosophical God. 
One has to get rid of the concept of God, in order to meet 
Him through the inter-subjective encounter. His living pres- 
ence comes through the presence of a “you.” In his essay “The 
Question to the Single One” (“Die Frage an den Einzelnen,’ 
1936), Buber attacked Soren Kierkegaard’s notion of the “sin- 
gle one,” and contrasted this notion with that of the “person,” 
who lives in the presence of others and, consequently, in the 
presence of the eternal You. There is no contact with the eter- 
nal You, except through relations with finite beings. God does 
not help or intervene: He is linked to the inter-human relation. 
By saying “you,” one catches a glimpse of God. 

After the Holocaust, Buber had to cope with the idea of 
God and the problem of evil. In his Eclipse of God (1952), he 
maintained that God’s face has been temporarily obscured by 
the deeds of humans. Emil *Fackenheim has maintained that 
Buber did not cope with the Holocaust in his thinking. Oth- 
ers, including David Forman-Barzilai, have shown that this 
reading of Buber is incorrect. Buber’s God is not magical: hu- 
man beings are responsible for His absence. 

For Buber, revelation is an ongoing event. The content 
of revelation, however, remains undefined. Revelation is the 
meeting of the divine and the human, not a divine content 
poured into an empty human vessel. 

Whereas Ebner, under the influence of the Gospel of 
John and of Kierkegaard, developed a Gnostic view of God, 
Buber gradually internalized Rosenzweig’s criticism and came 
to accept God as Creator of the world. His attack on Kierkeg- 
aard, who fully neglected the Creator and the inter-human 
relation to You, should be seen in this perspective, and gradu- 
ally Buber put aside the Gnostic tendencies that are palpable 
in his early writings. 


Religion 
Buber opposed religion as a domain apart. He developed a 
hasidic way of thinking in which the entire life should be hal- 
lowed. In contrast to Hasidism in its historic appearance, how- 
ever, Buber opposed religious observance. He advocated reli- 
giousness as the recognition of divine Presence in daily life. He 
had a negative attitude towards religions which were an “exile” 
Consequently, he had an aversion to any kind of mission. 
Buber is critical of institutions, especially political and 
religious ones. His is a religiousness that combined humanism 
with a way of life inspired by the Bible and Hasidism. Ritual in 
this perspective is problematic and precludes the immediacy 
of God's presence. Buber felt that institutionalization of rela- 
tions depersonalizes and that authentic life lies outside insti- 
tutionalized religion. His emphasis was on religiosity, which 
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is spontaneous, informal, and personal, rather than on posi- 
tive religion, which he regarded as institutionalized, formal, 
and historical. 

Buber inherited the term “religiosity” from his teacher 
Georg Simmel. He defined it as the attitude that needs not 
to be expressed in observances, prescriptions, or dogmas, 
which reduce it to a conditional universe. This explains why 
he wrote extensively on Hasidism without committing himself 
to the hasidic way of life, based on Halakhah and ritual obser- 
vance. He was linked to the tradition, but felt himself free of 
its shackles. He laid bare the deeper layers of the Jewish tra- 
dition without considering the different commandments and 
ritual prescriptions as divinely promulgated. Religiosity brings 
no security, but is rather the difficult demand to become an 
answerable being. 

Buber appreciated the plurality of religions. He was one 
of the three editors of Die Kreatur, an inter-religious journal, 
the other two editors being the Catholic Joseph Wittig and the 
Protestant Viktor von Weiszaecker. 

In Two Types of Faith (1950) he distinguishes between 
the Greek word for faith, pistis, and the Hebrew one, emunah. 
Emunah is trust, belief “in” God, pistis is belief “that” God ex- 
ists. Community creates emunah, pistis causes community. The 
first type of faith is that of a community that lives in teshuvah, 
in return to real life. The second is that of an individual who 
comes to faith through a mental act, metanoia. In his descrip- 
tion of both types of faith that are different and related, Buber 
is influenced by Rosenzweig’s theory in the third part of the 
Star of Redemption. Pistis is typical of Christianity, which is 
mainly a community of converted individuals, whereas emu- 
nah as characteristic of Judaism, which is a community of 
covenant into which one is born. Despite their fundamental 
differences, Buber sees the possibility of a true relationship 
between Christians and Jews. 

He held original Christianity in high esteem. The teach- 
ing of Jesus is authentically Jewish. Jesus is his Jewish “big 
brother.’ Nevertheless, with time, Buber became more and 
more critical of Christianity. He came to associate Christian- 
ity with a Gnostic dichotomy of matter and spirit and with a 
faith that lacks demands and realization. He severely criticized 
Kierkegaard’s position and his “suspension of the ethical.” 


Judaism 

True religiosity for Buber is anti-magical and anti-Gnostic. 
Magic and Gnosis threaten true religiosity, i.e., true meet- 
ing: in magic, one manipulates the higher reality in a childish 
way and in gnosis, there is mastery through secret knowledge. 
Buber’s Judaism is a believing humanism, a humanism which 
cannot exist without faith, and vice versa. The real humanum 
is the capacity of meeting other existing beings. Against Ki- 
erkegaard, who recognizes only the meeting between humans 
and God, and against Ludwig Feuerbach, who excludes any 
transcendent element from the inter-subjective relation, he 
sees the I-you relation as a relationship with God and hu- 
mans. 
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The Jewish people have the vocation of realizing unity. 
Buber was convinced that no other community had entered 
with such fervor into the experience of the dialogical situation 
as had the Jews. His position on the Jewish law (halakhah) is 
a much discussed topic in the secondary literature. In Buber’s 
eyes, Judaism comes before the Law. The Law is addressed to 
the soul, which cannot be understood outside of this Law. But 
the soul is not the Law. For Buber, the soul of Judaism is pre- 
Sinaitic. He disliked halakhic Judaism, afraid as he was of ob- 
jectivization and neutral codification. His attitude is not Law- 
less, yet he regarded all ritual as potentially magic. 

In Buber’s eyes, symmetrical communication is the only 
authentic relation. Strategic rationality would belong to the 
domain of I-it. Buber made strategic rationality responsible 
for the evil in the world. He emphasized that this functional 
rationality in the economic, political, or scientific sphere is 
not enough. He separated the relating I-you from the con- 
trolling, knowing and comparing I-it. Yet, one may ask if in- 
stitutions do not reduce man’s problematic natural state. Bu- 
ber could have placed more emphasis on the conjunction of 
I-you and I-it. Nonetheless, by his prophetic criticism of the 
institutions of Israel, by his stressing the prophet rather than 
the priest, he wanted to bring a healthy correction of struc- 
tures that tend to eternalize themselves at the expense of dia- 
logical, living reality. 

Buber called for a renewed, dialogic lifestyle of which 
Jews are destined to be pioneers. His Judaism was far from 
pious or dogmatic, and he approached it in terms of engage- 
ment with the world at large. 


Mysticism and Dialogue 

Buber was attracted to mysticism. The subject of his doctoral 
thesis (Vienna, 1904) was: “The History of the Problem of In- 
dividuation: Nicolas of Cusa and Jacob Boehme.” In 1909 he 
published his Ekstatische Konfessionen on ecstatic mystics, 
mostly Christians, but also Jewish, Sufi, Chinese, and Hindu 
mystics. Later, he moderated his initial enthusiasm and be- 
came a religious existential thinker for whom the realization 
of a true community was imperative. In “I and you” he rejects 
mystical union with God: I and You remain distinct and the 
one cannot be absorbed by the other. Paul Mendes-Flohr de- 
scribed Buber’s transition from his earlier asocial interest in 
mysticism to dialogue, and illuminated the shift of the axis of 
Buber’s thinking from pathos to ethos. Whereas Buber in his 
mystical enthusiasm initially overlooked the moral dimension, 
his later philosophy of dialogue required alertness to the in- 
terpersonal and to the moral dimension of reality. 

Buber wanted a true community such as he found in 
Hasidism, and it is not surprising that he became famous for 
his retelling of hasidic tales. Real life for him is meeting in 
which the I transcends itself. In the words of Daniel, it is “re- 
alization” (not “orientation”), or in the words of I and you: it 
is I-you, not I-it. 


Zionism 
Buber advocated dialogue with the Palestinian Arabs. Very 
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early, he distanced himself from Theodor *Herzl’s Realpolitik, 
which was first criticized by ‘Ahad Ha-Am and later by *Weiz- 
mann, *Feiwel, and Buber himself. The renewal of the Jewish 
spirit would depend upon coexistence with the Palestinian 
Arabs. Buber took part in the group Ihud (Unity) that strived 
for cooperation between Jews and Arabs and for a bi-national 
state. This group, to which belonged Judah Magnes, Henri- 
etta Szold, Ernst Simon, Chaim Kalvarisky, Gavriel Stern, and 
Moshe Smilansky, saw Palestine as the land of two peoples. Bu- 
ber feared, as did the prophet Samuel, that the nation of Israel 
would become like all other nations, and wanted Zionism to 
be the teaching and realization of righteousness. 

Buber was critical of Israeli politics. Already at the 
Twelfth Zionist Congress in Karlsbad, in 1921, he pleaded 
that Arabs and Jews unite their life interests. Made aware of 
the pathology of nationalistic chauvinism by his friend Gus- 
tav Landauer, he became allergic to nationalism in the form 
of collective egoism. Before World War 11, he thought, as did 
many Jews at that time, that a Jewish State was not necessary. 
Social units could be linked in a federation and form a greater 
society. After the foundation of the Jewish State, he had a dov- 
ish standpoint in the Jewish-Arab dispute. Buber believed that 
Israel is more than another nationalism. 

Buber conceived Zionism as the possible embodiment 
of Jewish Renaissance. His socialist, cultural Zionism, influ- 
enced by Ahad Ha-Am, hardly matched the practical, national 
approach of the movement. Although in 1901 he became edi- 
tor of the Zionist periodical Die Welt, his Zionism was much 
more spiritual than political. He proclaimed that the renewal 
of Judaism and the renewal of the world were one. Judaism 
had had its creative periods: it was renewed in the time of 
the prophets, in early Christianity, through the hasidic mas- 
ters, and finally, in the period of the Zionists pioneers. Buber 
longed for a just society in Israel and conjoined ethics and 
politics. He wanted the creation of a new community of He- 
brew humanism. 


Bible 

Buber studied and translated the Bible, and adopted biblical 
criticism as well as the unity of the Bible. However, what finally 
interested Buber, like Rosenzweig, was not the critical question 
of how the Bible was written (the Bible as Scripture, Ketuvim), 
but the spiritual question of how it is read (the Bible as Mikra). 
Biblical scholars did not consider him to be one of their own, 
because his aim was not so much the reconstruction of his- 
tory as the hearing of the voice of the supreme Presence. He 
came to an existential-dialogical understanding of the bibli- 
cal text, which was seen as an example of dialogue. In 1925 he 
started a new German translation of the Bible with Rosenz- 
weig. In this project, Buber translated and sent his translation 
to Rosenzweig, who commented upon it. They discussed the 
translation in their correspondence and in regular meetings. 
In their translation, they wanted to recapture the spoken char- 
acter (Gesprochenheit) of the Bible, so that the reader could 
become a listener of the ongoing Divine voice. They stayed 
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close to the Hebrew original, to the Hebrew sentence struc- 
ture and rhythm, to the Hebrew words and sounds. They did 
not Germanize Hebrew, they surprised German with Hebrew 
culture. The very fact of the translation itself was a bridging 
of German and Jewish cultures. At the time of Rosenzweig’s 
death in 1929, they had reached the book of Isaiah. Buber fin- 
ished the translation of the entire Bible only in 1961. Buber’s 
other works on the Bible include Das Kommende. Untersuc- 
hungen zur Enstehungsgeschiche des messianischen Glaubens. 
I. Koenigtum Gottes (Kingship of God, 1932; Eng., 1967), Moses 
(first published in Hebrew, 1945; English, 1946; German, 1948), 
and Der Glaube der Propheten (The Prophetic Faith) (first pub- 
lished in Dutch translation, 1940; Hebrew, 1942; English, 1949; 
German, 1950). 


Socialism 

In Paths in Utopia (English, 1947; Hebrew 1949) he gives vent 
to his utopian socialism from which he expected the birth 
of an authentic and true “religious” society. He discusses the 
theories of Saint-Simon, Fourier, Owen, Proudhon, Kropot- 
kin, and finally Gustav Landauer. He further discusses Marx, 
Engels, and Lenin. The last chapter of the book is entitled “An 
Experiment that Did Not Fail? which deals with the kevutzah 
(village commune) and kibbutz (working collective) as small 
groups that did not fail. In his social as in his political think- 
ing, Buber contributed to the ethical renewal of society. 


[Ephraim Meir (2"¢ ed.)] 


Centenary of Buber’s Birth 

The centenary of Buber’s death (1978) was marked in a number 
of ways. A four-day conference on his philosophy, attended 
by 300 scholars from Israel and abroad, was held at the Ben 
Gurion University of the Negev in January, and a one-day 
conference in New York in February, sponsored jointly by 
Fordham University and the Hebrew Union College-Jewish 
Institute of Religion. 

The West German Government issued a special com- 
memorative stamp to mark the centenary and the Hebrew 
University initiated a fund to endow a Buber Chair in Com- 
parative Religion. 

Buber’s former home in Heppenheim became head- 
quarters for the International Council of Christians and Jews 
in 1979. 

A comprehensive bibliography of Buber’s writings (1897- 
1978) was published in 1980, edited by M. Cohen and R. Bu- 
ber. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P.A. Schilpp and M. Friedman (eds.), The 
Philosophy of Martin Buber (1967), includes comprehensive bibliog- 
raphy; M. Friedman, Martin Buber: The Life of Dialogue (1955), in- 
cludes comprehensive bibliography; idem, Martin Buber: Encounter 
on the Narrow Ridge, 2 vols. (1969-70); M.A. Beele and J.S. Weiland, 
Martin Buber, Personalist and Prophet (1968); G. Schaeder, Martin 
Buber: Hebraeischer Humanismus (1966); A.S. Cohen, Martin Bu- 
ber (Eng., 1957); Der Jude, 10 no. 1 (1928), special issue for his 50" 
birthday; H. Kohn, Martin Buber, sein Werk und seine Zeit (1961); G. 
Scholem, in: Commentary, 32 (1961), 305-16. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
G. Schaeder, Martin Buber: Hebraeischer Humanismus (1966) = The 
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Hebrew Humanism of Martin Buber, trans. N.J. Jacobs (1973); idem, 
Martin Buber: Briefwechsel aus sieben Jahrzehnten, 3 vols. (1972-753 
E. Simon, “Martin Buber and German Jewry,’ in: Leo Baeck Institute 
Yearbook, 3 (1958), 3-39; H. Kohn, Martin Buber: sein Werk und seine 
Zeit (19617); G. Scholem, “Martin Bubers Deutung des Chassidismus,” 
in: Judaica, 1 (1963), 165-206; idem, “An einem denkwiirdigen Tage,” 
in: Judaica, 1 (1963), 207-15; M. Theunissen, Der Andere. Sudien zur 
Sozialontologie der Gegenwart, Berlin (1965) = The Other: Studies in 
the Social Ontology of Husserl, Heidegger, Sartre, and Buber, trans. C. 
Macann (1984); S. Ben-Chorin, Zwiesprache mit Martin Buber (1966); 
P.A. Schilpp and M. Friedman (eds.), The Philosophy of Martin Buber 
(Library of Living Philosophers 12, 1967); B. Casper, Das dialogische 
Denken. Eine Untersuchung der religionsphilosophischen Bedeutung 
Franz Rosenzweigs, Ferdinand Ebners und Martin Bubers (1967); J.S. 
Weiland, Martin Buber, Personalist and Prophet (1968); G. Scholem, 
“Martin Bubers Auffassung des Judentums,” in: Judaica, 11 (1970), 
133-92; J. Bloch, Die Aporie des Du. Probleme der Dialogik Martin Bu- 
bers (Phronesis, 2, 1977); H. Gordon and J. Bloch (eds.), Martin Buber: 
A Centenary Volume (1978); W. Licharz (ed.), Dialog mit Martin Bu- 
ber (1982); M. Friedman, Martin Buber: The Life of Dialogue (1976°); 
idem, Martin Buber’s Life and Work, 3 vols. (1983); R. Horwitz, Bu- 
ber’s Way to Land Thou. The Development of Martin Buber’s Thought 
and His “Religion as Presence” Letters (1988); P. Mendes-Flohr, From 
Mysticism to Dialogue. Martin Buber’s Transformation of German So- 
cial Thought (1989); M. Friedman, Encounter on the Narrow Ridge, 
2 vols. (1969 - 70); S. Kepnes, The Text as Thou: Martin Buber’s Dia- 
logical Hermeneutics and Narrative Theology (1992); P. Vermes, Buber 
on God and the Perfect Man (The Littman Library of Jewish Civili- 
zation, 1994); A. Shapira, Between Spirit and Reality. Dual Structures 
in the Thought of M.M. Buber (Heb., 1994); D. Barzilai, Homo Dia- 
logicus. Martin Buber’ Contribution to Philosophy (Heb., 2000); H. 
Gordon, The Heidegger-Buber Controversy. The Status of the I-Thou 
(Contributions in Philosophy 81, 2001). (On this work, see E. Meir 
in Revue des études juives, 161:1-2 (2002), 280-83); D. Barzilai, “Ago- 
nism in Faith: Martin Buber’s Eternal Thou after the Holocaust,” in: 
Modern Judaism, 23:2 (2003), 56-179; E. Meir, Jewish Existential Phi- 
losophers in Dialogue, trans. M. Meir (2004), 68-83. P. Atterton, M. 
Calarco, and M. Friedman (eds.), Levinas and Buber. Dialogue and 
Difference (2004). 


BUBER, SOLOMON (1827-1906), scholar and authority on 
midrashic and medieval rabbinic literature. Buber was born 
in Lemberg, Galicia, into a well-known rabbinic family and 
devoted himself to the publication of scholarly editions of 
existing Midrashim, printed or in manuscript, and to the re- 
construction of those that had been lost. His Midrash editions 
and those of some medieval works constituted a veritable rev- 
olution in the production of reliable texts. Their learned in- 
troductions are major research works in themselves, and the 
annotations give a complete picture of the textual problems 
and parallel passages. While scholarship in this field has not 
stood still since Buber’s days and his work and method are in 
part, at least, outdated, subsequent researchers in this field 
owe him much. 

Buber was a man of independent means and financed his 
scholarly projects personally. Not only did he pay for the ex- 
pense of publication, but he also paid for people to visit vari- 
ous libraries to copy manuscripts. Buber’s achievement is all 
the more remarkable in view of his active business life. He was 
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a governor of the Austro-Hungarian Bank and the Galician 
Savings Bank, president of the Lemberg Chamber of Com- 
merce, and a member of the Lemberg Jewish community’s 
executive council from 1870. 

Buber’s Midrash editions were (1) *Tanhuma (on the 
Pentateuch), an older and different version of the previously 
known and printed Midrash of that name (Vilna, 1885, 1913; 
repr. 1946, 1964); (2) *Midrash Lekah Tov or Pesikta Zutrata 
by Tobias b. Eliezer (11t* century) on the Pentateuch (part of 
the work, from Leviticus on, had been printed previously) in 
Buber’s edition with a commentary by Aaron Moses Padua of 
Karlin (1880, 1884, 1921-24; repr. 1960); (3) Midrash Aggadah 
on the Pentateuch (1894; repr. 1961); (4) Sekhel Tov on Genesis 
and Exodus by Menahem b. Solomon (12 century; 1900-02; 
repr. 1959, 1964); (5) *Aggadat Bereshit on Genesis (first pub- 
lished by Abraham b. Elijah of Vilna, 1802), 28 homilies fol- 
lowing the triennial cycle of the Palestinian rite (1903, 1925; 
repr. 1959); (6) Likkutim mi-Midrash Avkir on Genesis and 
Exodus (1883; repr. 1967); (7) a reconstruction of Midrash De- 
varim Zuta in Likkutim mi-Midrash Devarim Zuta, on Deu- 
teronomy (1885); (8) *Midrash Shemuel (1893, 1925; repr. 1965); 
(9) *Midrash Tehillim, or Shohar Tov, on Psalms (1891; repr. 
1966); (10) Yalkut ha-Makhiri on Psalms by Machir b. Abba 
Mari (14 century; 1900; repr. 1964); (11) *Midrash Mishlei 
on Proverbs (1893; repr. 1965); (12) Midrash Zuta on the Five 
Scrolls except Esther (1894, 1925; repr. 1964); (13) Eikhah Rab- 
bah [Rabbati], on Lamentations (1899; repr. 1964); (14) Agga- 
dat Ester, part of Midrash ha-Gadol (1887, 19257; repr. 1964); 
(15) Sifrei de-Aggadata, three Midrashim on Esther (1887; repr. 
1964); and (16) Pesikta de-Rav Kahana, a hitherto unpublished 
selection of homilies for special Sabbaths and festivals by Rav 
Kahana, first discovered by L. Zunz, from a manuscript writ- 
ten in Egypt in 1565, which Buber found in Safed (now in the 
Alliance Israélite Universelle in Paris, no. 47; 1868, 1925; repr. 
1963). Of these 16 items, numbers 1, 9, and 15 are the most im- 
portant. Buber also annotated L. Gruenhut’s edition of the Yal- 
kut ha-Makhiri on Proverbs and of Yelammedenu fragments 
on Genesis (Sefer ha-Likkutim, 6, 1903). He also edited many 
other works by medieval authors as well as some historical 
works, including a biography and bibliography of Elijah *Lev- 
ita. Buber also contributed some hundred articles to various 
periodicals. Martin *Buber was his grandson. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Reines, Dor ve-Hakhamav (1890), 28ff.; S. 
Bernfeld, in: Ha-Shiloah, 17 (1907), 168 ff.; Zeitlin, Bibliotheca, 44 ff; 
J.K. Miklischansky, in: S. Federbush (ed.), Hokhmat Yisrael be-Maarav 
Eiropah (1965), 41-58. 


BUBIS, IGNATZ (1927-1999), German-Jewish political 
leader. Born in then German Breslau to Polish-Jewish par- 
ents, Bubis returned with his family to Polish Deblin in 1935. 
After his mother died of cancer, Bubis was forced into the 
Deblin ghetto in 1941 together with his father, who was mur- 
dered in Treblinka a year later. Spending the rest of the war 
in the camps of Deblin and Czestochowa, Bubis was liber- 
ated in January 1945. He first moved to the Soviet Occupa- 
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tion Zone of Germany, and in 1949 settled in West Germany. 
He became a successful businessman, specializing in jewelry 
and later real estate. 

In 1978 Bubis was elected president of the Frankfurt Jew- 
ish community. In 1985 he aroused public attention as one of 
the leading opponents of the staging in Frankfurt of the alleg- 
edly antisemitic play The Garbage, the City, and the Death. In 
this play the renowned film writer Rainer Werner Fassbinder 
depicted a wealthy real estate owner, according to some based 
on Bubis, as “The Rich Jew.” Bubis and other members of the 
Jewish community successfully prevented the staging of the 
play and were thus responsible for the first major public dem- 
onstration among Jews in postwar Germany. In 1992 Bubis was 
elected president of the Zentralrat der Juden in Deutschland, 
successor to the late Heinz *Galinski. During his seven years 
in office, Bubis became enormously popular with the German 
public and was once proposed as a candidate for president of 
Germany, an offer he rejected immediately. He visited hun- 
dreds of schools to discuss Jewish matters with German pupils 
and was a regular guest on German TV talk shows. He was also 
active in the Liberal Free Democratic Party, heading their list 
in the Frankfurt communal elections in 1997. 

In 1998 Bubis accused the German writer Martin Walser 
of relativizing the Holocaust after Walser’s acceptance speech 
for Germany's most highly regarded literary prize. The Bubis- 
Walser debate split the German public and was one of the 
most fiercely contentious issues in the Germany of the late 
1990s. In his last interview in July 1999, Bubis distanced him- 
self from his earlier optimistic tone regarding German-Jewish 
reconciliation when he stressed that he had not been able to 
achieve much during his period in office. He asked to be bur- 
ied in Israel out of fear that his grave might be desecrated in 
Germany. Shortly after his burial an Israeli artist desecrated 
his grave. 

An autobiographical volume, Ich bin ein deutscher Staats- 
buerger juedischen Glaubens. Ein autobiographisches Gespraech 
mit Edith Kohn, appeared in 1993. 


[Michael Brenner (2"4 ed.)] 


BUBLICK, GEDALIAH (1875-1948), U.S. Yiddish journal- 
ist and Orthodox Zionist leader. Bublick was born in Grodno, 
Russia. He began his literary career in 1899 with an article on 
Jewish nationalism that appeared in the Hebrew periodical 
Ha-Shiloah. In 1901 he helped lead a group of 50 Jewish fami- 
lies from Bialystok to Moissville, Argentina, where he worked 
for three years teaching Hebrew. Settling in New York City in 
1904, Bublick joined the editorial staff of Yidishes Tageblat. 
He became editor in chief in 1915, and continued as co-edi- 
tor when the paper merged with the Morgen-Zhurnal in 1928. 
Bublick was appointed president of the American *Mizrachi 
organization, which he helped to establish in 1911, and in 1918 
vice president of the *American Jewish Congress. He served 
on the executive of the World Zionist Organization (1919-26), 
and of the Jewish Agency for Palestine (from 1929). Among 
Bublick’s publications were Mayn Rayze in Erets- Yisroel (“My 
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Travels in Palestine,’ 1921), and Min ha-Mezar (“Out of Dis- 
tress,” 1923), a collection of his lectures and essays about mod- 
ern Judaism. He was a frequent contributor to Hebrew and 
Yiddish periodicals. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 1 (1956), 255; G. Greenberg, 
in: E. Lederhendler and J.D. Sarna (eds.), America and Zion (2002), 


255-75. 
[Edward L. Greenstein] 


°BUCER (Butzer), MARTIN (1491-1551), German religious 
reformer. Bucer displayed a characteristically ambivalent ap- 
proach toward the Jews. Ostensibly preaching understanding 
for and love toward them, in practice his teachings stirred up 
hatred - his thesis being that the Jews, having scorned the 
message of Jesus, had, according to him, forfeited the prom- 
ised privileges; however they still remained free to embrace 
Christian teachings, this being the ultimate destiny of Israel 
and the purpose of its survival. Like Martin Luther, Bucer re- 
garded the Jews as the descendants of the Patriarchs, a people 
who had received the Commandments from God, but who 
had been rejected by Him in anger for not fulfilling His will. 
When Landgrave Philip of Hesse wished to give the Jews in 
his territories a definitive status (1538), Bucer and six Hesse 
clergymen offered their written opinion to the effect that the 
Jews should not be allowed to raise themselves above the 
Christians but should be confined to the lowest estate. Against 
the recriminations of Bucer, Joseph (Joselmann) of Rosheim 
appeared as spokesman on behalf of the Jews. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Paulus, in: Der Katholik, 3 (1891); Publika- 
tionen aus den Koeniglich-Preussischen Staatsarchiven, 5 pt. 1 (1880), 
56ff. (Butzer’s correspondence with Philip of Hesse); M. Maurer, in: 
K.H. Rengstorf and s.v. Kortzfleisch (eds.), Kirche und Synagoge, 1 
(1968), 439-41; S. Stern, Josel von Rosheim (Eng., 1965), index; New 
Catholic Encyclopedia, 2 (1966), 844; A.K.E. Holmio, The Lutheran 
Reformation and the Jews (1949); C. Cohen, in: YLBI, 3 (1968), 93-101; 
Baron, Social’, 13 (1969), 239 ff. 
[B. Mordechai Ansbacher] 


BUCHACH (Pol. Buczacz), city in Tarnopol district, Ukraine 
(until 1939 in Poland). A Jewish settlement there is mentioned 
in 1572; the earliest Jewish tombstone dates from 1633. In 1672 
the town was burned down by the Turks, who killed most of 
the inhabitants. In 1699 the overlord of the town, Stephan Po- 
tocki, renewed privileges previously granted to Buchach Jewry, 
according to which Jews were not subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Christian courts; disputes between Jews and Christians 
were heard by an official appointed by the lord of the town, 
and inter-Jewish suits by the bet din. Jews were free to own 
and build houses and to trade or engage in crafts, including 
distilling of brandy and barley beer. In 1765 there were 1,055 
Jews living in Buchach and a further 300 in neighboring set- 
tlements within the bounds of the Jewish community of Bu- 
chach. Jewish economic activities expanded under Austrian 
rule (see *Galicia), particularly after the grant of equal civic 
rights in 1867. In the period preceding 1914, most of the large 
estates in the neighborhood of Buchach were Jewish owned 
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or leased from the Polish nobility. Distilling and commerce 
remained major Jewish occupations. Between 1867 and 1906 
Buchach, Kolomyya, and Sniatyn were combined to form a 
single constituency and a Jewish deputy was elected to the 
Austrian imperial parliament. At the beginning of the 20% 
century, there were approximately 7,000 Jews living in Bu- 
chach. During World War 1 most of the Jewish inhabitants 
left but many returned later. 

Among notable rabbis of Buchach were Zevi Kara (18'- 
19 centuries), author of Neta Shaashu’im; his son-in-law 
Abraham David b. Asher *Wahrmann, the “holy” Hasid 
(d. 1841), author of Daat Kedoshim (on the laws of ritual 
slaughter and dietary laws); Abraham Teomim, author of 
the responsa Hesed le-Avraham; and Samuel Shtark, author 
of Minhat Oni. The Orientalist David Heinrich *Mueller was 
also from Buchach. Among the writers of the *Haskalah move- 
ment before 1914, the best known is Isaac *Fernhof. A Yiddish 
weekly Der Yidisher Veker was published at the beginning of 
the 20" century, edited by Eliezer *Rokeah of Safed. A large 
printing press was established in 1907. Descriptions of Jewish 
life in Buchach are given in the tales of S.Y. *Agnon, the No- 
bel prizewinning author, who was born there. 


[Abraham J. Brawer] 


Holocaust Period 

On the eve of the Nazi invasion about 10,000 Jews lived in Bu- 
chach (1941). Under Soviet rule (1939-41), Jewish community 
life suffered and its institutions ceased functioning. All inde- 
pendent political activity was forbidden. Private enterprise 
was suppressed and the few privately owned stores that re- 
mained were subjected to heavy taxes in order to bring about 
their liquidation. Officially, religious life was not repressed, 
but synagogues were obliged to pay heavy taxes. The Hebrew 
education system was disbanded and in its place a Yiddish lan- 
guage school was set up. When war broke out between Ger- 
many and the U.S.S.R. (June 22, 1941), Jews were drafted into 
the Soviet Army. Groups of young Jews also fled to the Russian 
interior. The Germans invaded Buchach on July 7, 1941. The 
Ukrainians immediately began murdering and looting the lo- 
cal Jews. On July 28, 350 Jews were killed on Fedor Hill, about 
a mile (2 km.) from the town. A *Judenrat was set up, headed 
by Mendel Reich, the head of the former Jewish community 
organization until its dissolution in September 1939. Jewish 
refugees began arriving from Hungary and were extended 
aid by the Judenrat and local community. Young, able-bod- 
ied Jews were taken off for forced labor in camps at Velikiye 
Borki. On Oct. 17, 1942, the Germans carried out a massive 
Aktion in which over 1,500 Jews were rounded up and sent to 
*Belzec death camp. Over 300 Jews were murdered during the 
Aktion. On Nov. 27, 1942, a second transport with 2,500 Jews 
was dispatched to Belzec, while about 250 persons were shot 
in the roundup. On Feb. 1-2, 1943, close to 2,000 Jews were 
murdered at Fedor Hill on the contention that they were in- 
fected with typhus. A labor camp was then set up in a suburb, 
Podkajecka, for skilled craftsmen. In March-April, over 3,000 
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Jews were also murdered at Fedor Hill, while other groups 
were shipped to *Chortkov, Kopiczynce, and Tlusta. 


Resistance 

A Jewish resistance movement was organized in Buchach at 
the end of 1942. Arms were obtained and training was given 
in preparation for a break for the forests. In mid-June 1943 the 
Germans liquidated the ghetto and labor camp, but met with 
resistance. Some Jews managed to escape to the forests while 
others were murdered near the Jewish cemetery. Armed Jew- 
ish bands were active in the vicinity, notably attacking Nazi 
collaborators. On March 23, 1944, when the city was captured 
by Soviet forces, about 800 Jews came out of hiding and re- 
turned from the forests. However, the German Army again 
took over, and additional Jews fell victim. On July 21, 1944, 
when Soviet forces definitively entered the city, there were less 
than 100 Jewish survivors. About 400 Jews returned from the 
US.S.R. After the war most of them emigrated from Buchach 
to settle in the West or in Israel. The community was not re- 


established after the war. 
[Aharon Weiss] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Cohen (ed.), Sefer Buchach (1957). ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.Y.Agnon, Ir u-Meloah (1973). 


BUCHALTER, LOUIS (“Lepke”; 1897-1944), U.S. racketeer. 
At the age of 18 he embarked on a criminal career. After serv- 
ing three years in Sing Sing prison on two burglary convic- 
tions, he turned to racketeering, commanding 200 gangsters, 
who extorted millions of dollars from his victims. He “pro- 
tected” manufacturers from strikes and unionization of their 
shops by intimidating workers and using strong-arm mea- 
sures. He forced unions to do his bidding by installing his own 
business agents or by creating his own rival unions. In 1933 
Buchalter was arrested for violating an anti-trust law. Found 
guilty, he was fined and sentenced, but a higher court reversed 
the decision and he was freed on bail. He went into hiding, 
but in 1939 he surrendered to FB1 Director J. Edgar Hoover 
at a rendezvous arranged by the radio commentator Walter 
Winchell. He was tried on a narcotics charge and sentenced 
to 14 years imprisonment, during which he was returned to 
New York City to be tried on a charge of murder committed 
in 1936. He was found guilty and executed. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Tyler, Organized Crime in America (1962); 
E Kennedy, The Enemy Within (1960); D. Whitehead, The FB1 Story 


(1956), 109 ff. 
[Morton Mayer Berman] 


°BUCHANAN, CLAUDIUS (d. 1815), Christian mission- 
ary and collector of Hebrew manuscripts. Buchanan went to 
Calcutta as chaplain in 1797, and was appointed professor and 
vice provost of the College of Fort William. During repeated 
visits to southern India between 1806 and 1808 Buchanan 
stayed in Cochin searching for ancient Hebrew manuscripts. 
His methods alarmed the Jewish population. They claimed 
that they were being robbed of their records and sought the 
intervention of the chief magistrate of Cochin. Buchanan also 
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made a facsimile of Jewish copperplate inscriptions and was 
accused of having taken away the original. He deposited the 
manuscripts, obtained from both Jews and Syrian Christians, 
in the Cambridge University library. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Buchanan, Christian Researches in Asia 
(18127), 210-49; H.N. Pearson, Memoirs of the Life and Writings of C. 
Buchanan, 2 vols. (1817); T. Whitehouse, Some Historical Notices of 
Cochin (1839), 31-34; T.C. Tychsen, De inscriptionibus, indicis, et privi- 
legiis judaeorum... a Buchanan adlatae (1819), 12-17; T. Yeates, Colla- 
tion of an Indian Copy of the Hebrew Pentateuch (1812); Schechter, in: 
JQR, 6 (1893/94), 136-45; Fischel, in: JAos, 87 (1967), 245-6. 


[Walter Joseph Fischel] 


BUCHAREST (Rom. Bucuresti), capital of Romania. Before 
the union of the Danubian principalities (Moldavia and Wala- 
chia) in 1859, it was the capital of the principality of Walachia. 
Up to the 19‘ century almost the entire Jewish population of 
Walachia was concentrated in Bucharest, where the great ma- 
jority continued to live subsequently. Thus the history of the 
Jewish community in Bucharest is essentially the history of 
Walachian Jewry. The community, consisting of merchants 
and moneylenders from Turkey and the Balkan countries, 
is first mentioned in the middle of the 16 century in the re- 
sponsa of several Balkan rabbis (e.g., Samuel de Medina, nos. 
5, 54). When Prince Michael the Brave revolted against the 
Turks in November 1593, he ordered the massacre of the Jews 
in Bucharest along with the other Turkish subjects. Toward 
the middle of the 17‘ century, a new community, now pre- 
dominantly Ashkenazi, was established. In the 18" century the 
Jews were concentrated in the suburb of Mahalaua Popescului, 
but as the community grew, a number began to move to other 
parts of the city, where they even established synagogues; how- 
ever, these were closed by the princes. The populace, afraid of 
Jewish economic competition, was intensely hostile toward the 
Jews, and in 1793 the residents of the Razvan suburb petitioned 
Prince Alexander Moruzi to remove Jews who had recently 
settled there and demolish the synagogue they had erected. 
The prince ordered the synagogue to be closed (January 1794), 
but refused to have the Jews removed from the suburb, and 
a few days later even issued a decree affording them protec- 
tion. In 1801 there were anti-Jewish riots following blood libel 
charges, and 128 Jews were killed or wounded. The commu- 
nity again suffered persecution during the Russian occupa- 
tion of Bucharest from 1806 to 1812, and in particular during 
the Greek revolt (Hetairia) under Alexander Ypsilanti and its 
suppression by the Turks in 1821. During this period, the Bu- 
charest Jews, like those elsewhere in Walachia and Moldavia, 
were organized as an autonomous Breasla Ovreilor (“Jewish 
corporation”) headed by a Staroste (“provost”). The head of the 
Bucharest community also acted as the deputy of the hakham 
bashi (Jassy rabbi and Jewish leader of Moldavia), whose au- 
thority extended over Walachian Jewry as well. In 1818-21, the 
Staroste of Bucharest seceded from the authority of the Molda- 
vian hakham bashi and assumed the title independently. The 
few Sephardi Jews, whose numbers began to increase only at 
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the end of the 18'» and the beginning of the 19* century, did 
not then constitute a separate community, although they had 
their own synagogue in a rented house in Mahalaua Popes- 
cului and in 1811 established their own burial society. In 1818 
they were granted permission to build a synagogue. The Bu- 
charest community grew rapidly in the 19" century through 
immigration. From 127 families registered in Bucharest in 1820 
and 594 in 1831, the community grew to 5,934 persons in 1860 
and 40,533 (14.7% of the total population) in 1899. (See Table: 
Bucharest Jewish Population). Under the capitulations system 
foreign subjects were free from the regular taxation and ju- 
risdiction in Romania. Hence the immigrants questioned the 
authority of the community leadership and refused to pay the 
tax on kosher meat, which constituted its sole income. The au- 
thorities, drawn into the conflict, at first upheld the traditional 
rights of the Breasla Ovreilor. Following repeated complaints 
from both sides, however, as well as constitutional changes 
in the principality resulting from the promulgation of the 
Organic Statute (see *Romania) in 1832, the community was 
given a new constitution in that year which severely curtailed 
its autonomy and placed it under the direct authority and close 
supervision of the municipality. The Ashkenazi community 
was again reconstituted in 1843, and the new statute, which 
further curtailed the community’s autonomy, was confirmed 
with slight changes by the reigning prince in 1851; although 
never formally abolished, it fell into disuse in the second half 
of the century. In the meantime the Sephardi Jews (numbering 
about 150 families in 1854) had founded their own commu- 
nity. Within the Ashkenazi community, the conflicts between 
the native and foreign-born members continued. Finally, in 
1851, the Prussian and Austrian subjects (about 300 families) 
were permitted to found a separate community. In 1861, a bit- 
ter conflict broke out between the native community and the 
Russian subjects because some articles had allegedly been re- 
moved from the Russian synagogue. 


Bucharest Jewish Population 








Year Number of Jews 
1800 204 families 
1835 2,600 
1860 5,934 
1889 23,887 
1899 40,533 
1912 44,000 
1930 74,480 
1940 95,072 
1942 98,048 
1947 150,000 
1956 44,202 
1969 50,000 
2004 5,313 








At that time, the Bucharest Ashkenazi community was 
also torn by violent strife between the Orthodox and Progres- 
sive wings (the latter led by Julius *Barasch and I.L. *Wein- 
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berg). The controversy centered around the modern school 
opened in 1852 (a year earlier a similar school had been es- 
tablished by Austrian and Prussian subjects) and a proposal 
in 1857 to build a Choir Temple and introduce certain reforms 
into the service. The dissension reached its peak when, in 1858, 
Meir Leib *Malbim was called to the rabbinate. He placed 
himself at the head of the Orthodox wing and a fierce strug- 
gle ensued. The conflict also had a social character since the 
Progressives were drawn mainly from the well-to-do, while 
the masses were Orthodox. In 1862 the Progressives achieved 
success; the government deposed Malbim from the Bucha- 
rest rabbinate, and in 1864 he was arrested and expelled from 
the country. The Temple project was resumed in 1864; it was 
completed in 1866 and became the center of Progressive Jewry 
and the focus of a variety of cultural and educational activi- 
ties. Continued quarrels within the community and repeated 
complaints to the authorities by each of the competing fac- 
tions brought about in 1862 the government’s decision (which 
applied to the whole country) not to interfere any more with 
the internal affairs of the Jewish communities and to with- 
draw from them their official status. The decision, reiterated 
in 1866, led to the gradual disorganization and dissolution of 
the Ashkenazi community in Bucharest, which in 1874 had 
ceased to exist as as organized entity. Several attempts were 
later made to reconstitute the community, the most serious 
in 1908. However, it was only in 1919 that an organized Jew- 
ish community was again established in Bucharest. Until then 
various benevolent societies and organizations undertook ed- 
ucational and social welfare activities. Chief among them were 
the Choir Temple Congregation, formally constituted in 1876 
as a separate and independent organization levying its own 
tax on kosher meat, and the Brotherhood Zion of the B’nai 
Brith, founded in Bucharest in 1872 by the American consul 
B.E. *Peixotto. These succeeded in setting up and maintain- 
ing a network of educational and charitable institutions, in- 
cluding, in 1907-08, 15 schools, filling the void created by the 
lack of an organized community. Cultural bodies were also 
established, and a number of Jewish journals and other pub- 
lications made their appearance. Bucharest also became the 
center of Romanian Jewry’s political activity and the struggle 
for emancipation. National Jewish bodies, among them the 
Union of Native Jews, established their headquarters there. 
Among the most prominent spiritual and religious leaders of 
the community before World War 1 were Antoine Levy and 
Moritz (Meir) *Beck, rabbis of the Choir Temple Congrega- 
tion from 1867 to 1869 and 1873 to 1923, respectively, and Yit- 
zhak Eisik *Taubes, rabbi of the Orthodox congregation from 
1894 to 1921. The most prominent lay leader was Adolf *Stern. 
In the 19" century, a high proportion of the Jews in Bucha- 
rest were occupied in crafts. There were 2,712 Jewish artisans 
in the city in 1899. Others engaged in commerce and several, 
notably Sephardi Jews, were prominent in banking. During 
the second half of the 19t century a number of anti-Jewish 
outbreaks occurred in Bucharest. In 1866, when the legisla- 
tive assembly was discussing the legal position of the Jews, an 
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excited mob started a riot in which the new Choir Temple, 
then under construction, was demolished. Another serious 
riot took place in December 1897, when hundreds of Jewish 
houses and shops were attacked and looted. 


After World War 1 

In the period between the two world wars the Bucharest com- 
munity grew in both numbers and importance. The Jewish 
population of the city, now the capital of greater Romania 
and attracting settlers from all parts of the country, increased 
from 44,000 in 1912 to 74,480 (12% of the total population) in 
1930, and to 95,072 in 1940. About two thirds of those gain- 
fully employed were occupied as artisans, workers, clerks, 
and shop assistants; others were active in the liberal profes- 
sions, especially medicine and law. In 1920, the statute of the 
reconstituted Ashkenazi community was officially approved, 
and in 1931, following the publication of the new law for the 
Organization of the Cults, the community was officially rec- 
ognized as the legal representative of the city’s Ashkenazi 
Jewish population; at the same time the community’s statute 
was amended to conform to the requirements of the law. The 
organization of the community was again modified by a new 
statute in 1937. With the reconstitution of the organized com- 
munity, all Jewish institutions were brought under its juris- 
diction. The community’s religious, educational and welfare 
institutions included over 40 synagogues, two cemeteries, 
19 schools, a library and historical museum, two hospitals, a 
clinic, two old-age homes, and two orphanages. The spiritual 
head of the Ashkenazi community during this period was 
rabbi J.J. *Niemirower, while the outstanding lay leader was 
W. *Filderman. Like many other Jewish communities in Ro- 
mania, the Bucharest community and its leaders continued to 
play an important role in the social and political life of Roma- 
nian Jewry, representing in particular the attitude of the Jews 
from the Old Kingdom. 


Holocaust Period 

In 1941, 102,018 Jews lived in Bucharest, although possibly 
there were more, due to the influx of refugees from other parts 
of Romania. Many Jewish properties were “Romanized.” Jew- 
ish professionals were not allowed to work, and Jewish pupils 
were excluded from public schools. On January 21, 1941, when 
the Iron Guard rose in rebellion against Antonescu, Jewish dis- 
tricts, institutions, and persons became victims. The legion- 
naires robbed Jewish shops, homes, and synagogues. Among 
the destroyed synagogues was the Sephardi (“Spanish”) Great 
Temple (“Kahal Grande”), considered the most beautiful syn- 
agogue in the city. One hundred and twenty-five Jews were 
murdered; some of the bodies were carried to the slaughter- 
house and the words “kosher meat” were written on them. 
Order was reestablished after three days, but the legal status 
of the Jews did not improve. The Federation of Jewish Com- 
munities was dissolved and its place the Centrala evreilor (Jew- 
ish Center) was set up. The only Jewish journal published was 
Gazeta evreiasca, which was censored. The Jews of Bucharest 
were obliged to pay high taxes. Many Jewish men were taken 
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to forced labor. Due to the pauperization of many Jews, the 
community had to help them. However, Jewish schools — pri- 
mary, secondary, and higher - were founded. A Jewish the- 
ater was opened. A Jewish canteen for the poor also operated. 
Zionist leaders made efforts to prepare the Jews for emigra- 
tion to Erez Israel and dealt with the Romanian government 
in order to enable emigration. At the end of 1943 and in the 
beginning of 1944 the situation began to improve. 


Communist and Post-Communist Period 
After a short period of democratization (August 23, 1944-De- 
cember 30, 1947), and the establishment of the Communist 
regime in 1947, all Jewish national, cultural, and welfare insti- 
tutions in Bucharest were gradually closed down. The welfare 
institutions were nationalized and the schools absorbed in 
the general educational network. A state Yiddish school was 
opened in 1949, but closed a few years later. Communal activ- 
ity was organized by the Federation of Jewish Communities 
in Romania. Jewish cultural activities centered on the Yiddish 
theater taken over by the state in 1948. Two Jewish newspapers, 
the Romanian Unirea, followed later by Viata Noua and the 
Yiddish Ikuf Bleter were published, but both were discontin- 
ued in 1952-53. From October 1956 a periodical (sometimes 
biweekly, sometimes monthly) in Romanian, Yiddish, and 
Hebrew, Revista Cultului Mozaic (“The Review of Jewish Re- 
ligion”) was published on behalf of the Federation of Jewish 
Religious Communities. It continued until 1994, when it was 
superseded by Realitatea Evreiasca, a cultural biweekly in Ro- 
manian, Hebrew, and English. The Federation also cared for 
the religious needs of its members, supplying them with mat- 
zot, prayer shawls, prayer books, etc. In the late 1960s, there 
were 14 regular synagogues in Bucharest, including the Choir 
Temple. There was also a talmud torah, a “Hebra-Shas” (weekly 
courses in Talmud), a Yiddish theater, and a kosher restaurant. 
About 400 Jewish students participated in courses in Hebrew 
and Jewish history organized by the religious community. Of 
the 44,202 Jewish (3.6% of the total population) registered in 
the city in the 1956 census, 4,425 declared Yiddish to be their 
mother tongue. In 1969 it was estimated that 50,000 Jews lived 
in Bucharest. After the 1989 revolution, Jewish communal 
property nationalized by the Communist regime was returned 
to the Federation of Jewish Communities. Jewish life was re- 
born. A Jewish publishing house, Hasefer, was founded and 
many books on Jewish subjects were published. The Center of 
Jewish History in Romania, founded in 1976 but lacking legal 
status, obtained legal standing. A department of Jewish studies 
was founded at Bucharest University. In 2004, 5,313 Jews lived 
in Bucharest, where three synagogues, a community center, a 
youth club, an old-age home, a kosher restaurant, three cem- 
eteries, and other institutions operated. 
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[Eliyahu Feldman / Lucian-Zeev Herscovici (2™4 ed.)] 


BUCHBINDER, NAHUM (1895-2), Soviet historian. Buch- 
binder was born in Odessa. Son of the Yiddish writer Abra- 
ham Isaac Buchbinder, he studied from 1916 at the Seminary 
for Oriental Studies at Petrograd (Leningrad) and began his 
literary career in the Russian press in Odessa and Simferopol. 
Buchbinder was one of the first to join the Commissariat for 
Jewish Affairs after the Revolution and edited Yiddish Com- 
munist newspapers and other publications in Moscow and 
Minsk. He first wrote on Russian-Jewish literature (studies of 
Lev *Levanda) and afterward specialized in the history of the 
Jewish labor movement in Russia, on which he published ar- 
ticles in the learned journals Krasnaya letopis, Proletarskaya 
revolutsiya, and Yevreyskaya starina. His main work, Istoriya 
yevreyskogo rabochego dvizheniya v Rossii (“History of the 
Jewish Labor Movement in Russia,” Leningrad, 1925; Yiddish 
translation, Vilna, 1931), chiefly dealing with the Bund, is based 
on material from the czarist police archives. Nothing is known 
of Buchbinder’s fate after the 1930s. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 1 (1956), 262-3. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


BUCHENWALD, German concentration camp on the Et- 
tersberg, near Weimar. Opened on July 19, 1937, it was one of 
the largest camps in Germany proper with 130 satellite camps 
and units. Buchenwald was considered the worst of the camps 
prior to World War 11. Its first commander was the notori- 
ous Karl Koch, who remained in charge until his transfer 
to *Majdanek, Poland, on Jan. 22, 1942. He was replaced by 
Hermann Pister. The camp was divided into three parts: the 
large camp, the small camp, and later a “tent camp” set up for 
Polish prisoners after September 1939. Originally erected to 
house prisoners from several smaller camps that were being 
disbanded, its first inmates were professional criminals. They 
were soon followed by political prisoners. When the crimi- 
nals were found to be stealing, the political prisoners, among 
whom were several Jews, succeeded in appropriating for them- 
selves such administrative posts as were available to prison- 
ers. That facilitated the beginning of resistance cells. The first 
whole group of Jews were political prisoners who arrived in 
June 1938 as a result of an action against “asocial” Jews. In the 
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summer of 1938, 2,200 Austrian Jews were transferred from 
*Dachau. Later that year, the mass arrests of Jewish men aged 
16-60 after the *Kristallnacht more than doubled the number 
of Jewish prisoners. The 10,000 new Jewish prisoners, quar- 
tered in recently built huts, suffered far more than the non- 
Jews, 244 dying during the first month of their imprisonment. 
Jews arrested on Kristallnacht could still leave the country if 
they had somewhere to go. Most of the Jewish prisoners were 
released by the spring of 1939, deprived of their property, and 
compelled to leave Germany. More than 600 were killed or 
died, some by their own hand before the war began. The out- 
break of World War 11 brought a new influx of prisoners, most 
of them stateless people from Poland. As Hitler’s armies con- 
quered further territory, the camp’s population was swollen by 
prisoners from the occupied countries. Most Soviet prisoners 
of war were killed upon arrival, at least until their potential 
as workers was recognized. Hermann Pister, Koch's succes- 
sor, remained commander until the camp’s liberation in 1945. 
From the beginning of 1942, Buchenwald, in common with 
other camps in Germany, became a forced labor camp for war 
production. The demands of German industry brought trans- 
port after transport from all over Europe. On Oct. 17, 1942, in 
keeping with a general order to transfer all Jewish prisoners in 
the Reich to Auschwitz, all Jewish prisoners, with the excep- 
tion of 200 building masons, were transferred to ‘Auschwitz. 
After December 1942, the camp received German criminals 
who had been handed over to the *ss by the prison authori- 
ties. Most of them became the victims of the pseudo-medical 
experiments performed in the camp hospital. After May 1944 
Hungarian Jews arrived from Auschwitz and were distributed 
among the various satellite camps, especially the infamous 
Dora. On Oct. 6, 1944, the number of prisoners reached a 
peak of 89,143. This increase in numbers diminished the food 
supplies, led to a further deterioration in the already danger- 
ously unhygienic conditions, and increased the death rate. 
From the winter of 1944, and especially after January 1945, 
the camps in the east were evacuated owing to the approach 
of the Soviet Army, and thousands of prisoners, among them 
many Jews, were transferred to Buchenwald. The mass ar- 
rival of prisoners, already weakened by what was known as 
the death marches, overwhelmed the camp, whose facilities 
could not handle the new prisoners. Among those who ar- 
rived were Shelomo Wiesel and his son Eliezer. Exhausted by 
the march, Shelomo died along with a great numbers of other 
Jews. At the beginning of April 1945 the ss evacuated several 
thousand Jews. It is estimated that some 25,500 people were 
killed during the forced evacuation of Buchenwald and its sat- 
ellite camps. During the last weeks of the camp’s existence an 
armed underground movement came into being among the 
prisoners, which helped slow down the pace of evacuations. 
The Germans left before the American troops arrived on April 
11, 1945, so members of this underground movement were in 
control and handed over the camp to them. Of the 238,380 
prisoners the camp held since it was opened, 43,045 had died 
there or been murdered. Around 21,000 Jews were liberated, 
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4,000 of them children. American troops entered Buchenwald 
on April 11, 1945. General George Patton, who was not known 
for his love of Jews, ordered the citizens of Weimar marched 
through the camp. Their visit was filmed. They entered as if 
they were on an excursion, a picnic. They left gasping for air. 

Twenty-one Nazi leaders of Buchenwald were tried by 
an American court in 1947; two were sentenced to death, four 
were imprisoned for life. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Burney Dungeon Democracy (1946); E. 
Kogan, Theory and Practice of Hell (1960); Buchenwald: Mahnung und 
Verpflichtung, Dokumente und Berichte (1960); Bibliographie zur Ge- 
schichte des faschistischen Konzentrationslagers Buchenwald (Leipzig, 
19572). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Buchenwald Report (1995). 


[Yehuda Reshef / Michael Berenbaum (2"¢ ed.)] 


°BUCHHOLZ, CARL AUGUST (1785-1843), German law- 
yer and author. A champion of Jewish civil rights, Buchholz 
was an admirer of Moses *Mendelssohn’s philosophy. He was 
appointed by the Jewish communities of *Luebeck, *Ham- 
burg, and *Bremen as their representative at the Congress of 
*Vienna (1815), the conference of Aachen (1818), and at the 
Diet of Frankfurt. In 1815 he published a collection of laws 
regarding the improvement of the status of the Jews issued 
by various German principalities and states (Aktenstuecke, 
die Verbesserung des buergerlichen Zustandes der Israeliten 
betreffend), with a foreword which is considered one of the 
best pleas for Jewish emancipation written in that period by 
a gentile. He advocated uniform all-inclusive legislation for 
the Jews in all German states. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.M. Kohler, Jewish Rights at the Congress of 
Vienna... (1918), index; S. Baron, Die Judenfrage auf dem Wiener Kon- 
gress (1920), index; S. Carlebach, Geschichte der Juden in Luebeck... 
(1898), 63ff.; H. Spiel, Fanny von Arnstein (1962), 437-49; Graetz, 
Hist, 5 (1949), 468, 472. 


BUCHMIL, JOSHUA HESHEL (1869-1938), Zionist leader. 
He was born in Ostrog, Volhynia, and from 1896 to 1903 
studied agriculture and law at the University of Montpellier 
(France), where he was a member of the Zionist student or- 
ganization, Atidot Israel. In 1896 Herzl assigned him the task 
of persuading the Hovevei Zion of Russia to participate in 
the First Zionist Congress, and he succeeded in this, visiting 
cities and villages in the south of Russia and in Lithuania. A 
militant opponent of the *Uganda Scheme, Buchmil was a 
member of the *Democratic Fraction of the Zionist Organi- 
zation and one of its leading spokesmen. In 1906 he was sent 
by the *Odessa Committee of the Hovevei Zion to Erez Israel 
to study the economic and legal aspects of Jewish coloniza- 
tion there. After the Revolution of 1917, he joined the Central 
Zionist Committee of Russia. In 1921 he left for Poland and in 
1923 went to Erez Israel where he worked for *Keren Hayesod. 
He published articles on current topics in the Zionist press in 
Russian, French, and Yiddish and also wrote Problémes de la 
renaissance juive (1936), with a biographical essay by Avra- 
ham Elmaleh. 
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[Yehuda Slutsky] 


BUCHNER, ABRAHAM (1789-1869), assimilationist and 
linguist, born in Cracow. Buchner left Cracow in 1820 for War- 
saw at the invitation of the banker Joseph Janasz to teach his 
children. On his recommendation, Buchner was appointed 
teacher of Bible and Hebrew at the rabbinical seminary of 
Warsaw. In his Hebrew works, Doresh Tov (Warsaw, 1823), 
Yesodei ha-Dat (ibid., 1836; with Pol. tr.), and Ha-Moreh li- 
Zedakah (ibid., 1838), a commentary on the reasons for the 
mitzvot according to Maimonides, Buchner advocates loyalty 
to the state, religious tolerance, and “productivization” of the 
Jews. He also compiled Ozar Lashon Ivrit (1830), a Hebrew- 
German dictionary with an appendix on grammar. His Kwiaty 
wschodnie (“Flowers of the East; 1842) attempts to show the 
talmudic legends in a positive light. He also praises the Tal- 
mud in his Polish “The True Judaism” (Warsaw, 1846). From 
1848, however, an inimical tone appears; he was in contact 
with the antisemitic priest *Chiarini, for whom he translated 
portions of talmudic and rabbinic literature. Buchner’s Ger- 
man work Der Talmud in seiner Nichtigkeit (“The Worthless- 
ness of the Talmud,’ 1848) expresses this attitude. His two sons 
converted to Christianity. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Shatzky, Geshikhte fun Yidn in Varshe, 2 
(1948), 98, 118, 125; R. Mahler, Ha-Hasidut ve-ha-Haskalah (1961), 
258-61; S. Lastik, Z dziejow oswiecenia zydowskiego (1961), 184-6; I. 
Schipper (ed.), Zydzi w Polsce odrodzonej, 1 (1932), 444. 

[Moshe Landau] 


BUCHNER, ZE?EV WOLF BEN DAVID HA-KOHEN 
(1750-1820), Hebrew grammarian and liturgical poet. Bu- 
chner, who was born and lived most of his life in Brody, was 
the secretary of the Jewish community and one of the fore- 
runners of the Haskalah movement. He wrote several episto- 
lary guides in poetic language, e.g., Zeved ha-Melizah (1774); 
Zeved Tov (1794); and Zahut ha-Melizah (1810), all of them 
dealing with Hebrew style. The last work also contained 120 
samples of letters. These works went through several edi- 
tions. He also wrote religious poems, such as Keter Malkhut 
(“Royal Crown,’ 1794), in the style of Ibn Gabirol’s hymn by 
the same name; Shir Nifla (“Wonderful Song; 1802); Shir Ye- 
didut (“Song of Friendship,’ 1810); and Shirei Tehillah (“Songs 
of Praise,” 1808°). The last work consists of two parts. In the 
first, the roots of all the words have only letters from alef to 
lamed, while the second part contains words composed of let- 
ters from lamed to tav only. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kressel, Leksikon, 1 (1965), 187. 


BUCHWALD, ART (1925- ), U.S. columnist. Born in Mt. 
Vernon, N.Y., Buchwald, together with his three sisters, spent 
his first four years in a Seventh Day Adventist children’s shel- 
ter, as his mother had been institutionalized a few weeks af- 
ter his birth. His father, a successful businessman, visited his 
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children once a week but took them out of the facility when 
he heard his young son singing, “Jesus loves me, this I know.’ 
Buchwald spent the next several years in various foster homes 
in New York. He worked from age nine until he dropped out 
of school to join the Marines at 17. After the war ended, he en- 
rolled in college but left before graduating and went to Paris 
on the money he received from the G1 Bill. He remained there 
for 14 years. 

Buchwald began his journalistic career in 1948, working 
for Variety and then the Paris edition of the Herald Tribune. 
He wrote with zest and irreverence about people, politics, and 
places. In 1952 his editors brought his column to the U.S., and 
the Washington Post Syndicate began running it in 1966. His 
popular political satire later became syndicated with the Los 
Angeles Times Syndicate, appearing in more than 550 news- 
papers around the world. In 1982 Buchwald won the Pulitzer 
Prize in the category of Outstanding Commentary. Four years 
later, he was elected to the American Academy and Institute 
of Arts and Letters. 

Collections of his columns have been published in vol- 
ume form, among them the autobiographical The Brave Cow- 
ard (1957), Is It Safe to Drink the Water? (1962), And Then I 
Told the President (1965), and Have I Ever Lied to You? (1968). 
He also wrote Son of the Great Society (1966); Counting Sheep 
(1970); 1 Am Not a Crook (1974); Washington Is Leaking (1976); 
Down the Seine and Up the Potomac with Art Buchwald (1977); 
The Buchwald Stops Here (1978); Laid Back in Washington 
(1981); While Reagan Slept (1983); You Can Fool All of the Peo- 
ple All of the Time (1985); I Think I Don’t Remember (1987); 
Whose Rose Garden Is It Anyway? (1989); Lighten Up, George 
(1991); Leaving Home (1993), an autobiography; I'll Always 
Have Paris (1996), the second volume of his memoirs; Stella 
in Heaven: Almost a Novel (2000); and the post-9/11 We'll 
Laugh Again (2002). 

[Ruth Beloff (2"¢ ed.)] 


BUCHWALD, NATHANIEL (Naftule; 1890-1956), Yid- 
dish theater critic. Born in Volhynia, Buchwald immigrated 
to New York in 1910 and studied at New York University. He 
contributed to various socialist publications and was on the 
editorial staff of the left-wing daily Frayhayt from 1922 and 
later contributed to the Morgn Frayhayt. In the 1920s he trans- 
lated some works of leading Communist authors into Yiddish 
and took a deep interest in Soviet Russia. His cultural inter- 
est, however, focused on the problems of the Yiddish theater, 
especially in the United States, where he founded the Fray- 
hayt Dramatic Studio, which later achieved eminence under 
the name Artef. His criticism tended to be both learned and 
emotional, and he was under fire at times from left-wing par- 
tisans for approving plays which they would have preferred 
him to denounce. His most important work in this field is 

Teater (“Theater,” 1943). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Rejzen, Leksikon, 1 (1926); B. Ka- 

gan, Leksikon (1986), 72-3. 
[Richard F. Shepard] 
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BUCHWALD, THEO (1902-1960), conductor. Born in 
Vienna, Buchwald studied harmony, counterpoint, and com- 
position with Arthur T. Scholz, musicology with Wilhelm 
Fischer and Guido Adler, and piano with Richard Robert. He 
began his conducting career at the Barmen-Elberfeld (Wup- 
pertal) in 1922. Later he held conducting positions at the 
Berlin Volksoper (1923), Magdeburg (1924-26), and Munich 
(1927-29). He worked under Erich Kleiber at the Berlin State 
Opera (1929-30), and was director of symphony concerts in 
Halberstadt until the Nazis came to power in 1933. Reaching 
South America (Santiago) in 1935, he conducted in Chile and 
later moved to Peru, where he was entrusted by the govern- 
ment with creating the National Symphony Orchestra in Lima 
(1938). He was appointed permanent director of the National 
so, and toured with the orchestra throughout South America 
for 20 years while serving in this post. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online. 


[Israela Stein (24 ed.)] 


BUCKY, GUSTAV (1880-1963), radiologist. Born in Leipzig, 
from 1918 to 1923 he was head of the department of roent- 
genotherapy of the Berlin University clinic. He emigrated to 
the U.S. in 1923 but returned to Berlin in 1930 to serve as di- 
rector of the radiological department and cancer institute of 
the Rudolph Virchow Hospital. In 1933 he left Germany and 
served as head of the department of physiotherapy at Sea 
View Hospital in New York City, consulting physiotherapist 
at Bet David Hospital, and as clinical professor of radiology 
at Bellevue Hospital, n.y. Bucky is known as the inventor of 
the Bucky diaphragm for roentgenography, which prevents 
secondary rays from reaching the film, thereby securing bet- 
ter definition. He also invented a camera for medical color 
photography in radiography and was the originator of grenz 
ray therapy (infra roentgen rays) called Bucky rays. He wrote 
numerous scientific articles on his subject and was the au- 
thor of Die Roentgenstrahlen und ihre Anwendung (1918); An- 
leitung zur Diathermiebehandlung (1921) and Grenzstrahlthe- 
rapie (1928). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.R. Kagan, Jewish Medicine (1952), 539. 


[Suessmann Muntner] 


BUCOVICE (Cz. Bucéovice; Ger. Butschowitz), small town in 
southern Moravia, Czech Republic. Its Jewish community, one 
of the oldest in Moravia, increased in importance when Jews 
expelled from *Brno in 1454 settled in Bucovice. Moravian 
community synods were held there in 1709, 1724, and 1748. 
Bucovice was one of 52 communities officially recognized in 
1798. A synagogue was built in 1690, and rebuilt in 1853. The 
community numbered nine families in 1673, 508 persons in 
1798, 566 in 1848, 180 in 1900, and 64 in 1930 (2.07% of the to- 
tal population), 13 of whom declared their nationality as Jew- 
ish. Rabbis included Avigdor, son of the “saintly” R. Paltiel 
(d. 1749), Abraham Hirsch Halberstadt, and Bernard *Loew- 
enstein (1857-1863), author of Juedische Klaenge (1862), pop- 
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ular poems which he dedicated to the community. In March 
and April 1942 the Jews were deported to Theresienstadt and 
from there to the death camps. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Gold (ed.), Juden und Judengemeinden 


Maehrens (1929), 173-6; I. Halperin, Takkanot Medinat Mehrin (1952), 
176-81, 197-211, 232-7. 


[Oskar K. Rabinowicz] 


BUDAPEST, capital of Hungary, formed officially in 1873 
from the towns of Buda, Obuda, and Pest, which each had 
Jewish communities. 


Buda (Ger. Ofen; Heb. ]218) 
A community was formed there by the end of the 11" cen- 
tury. Its cemetery was located near the Buda end of the pres- 
ent Pest-Buda tunnel under the River Danube. In 1348 and 
1360 the Jews were expelled from Buda but returned after a 
short interval. As Buda became the royal residence under King 
Sigismund (1387-1437), its community rose to prominence 
in the Jewish life of the country. Its leaders were entrusted 
by the king with the representation of Hungarian Jewry, and 
the position of Jewish prefect was held by members of the 
Buda *Mendel family, who sometimes took part in royal 
ceremonies. After 1490 the Jews of Buda were subjected to 
continual persecution, their property was frequently confis- 
cated and the debts owing them were often unpaid. Follow- 
ing the Ottoman victory over the Hungarians at Mohacs in 
1526 many Jews from Buda fled abroad or to the western part 
of Hungary, while the remainder were deported to Ottoman 
territory. Shortly afterward, in 1528, Jews were again living 
in the Jewish quarter of Buda. A census of 1547 showed 75 
Jewish residents in Buda and 25 newcomers. During the 150 
years of Ottoman rule the Jews were severely taxed, but their 
numbers continued to increase. A conscription roster of 1580 
numbered 88 Jewish families, comprising about 800 persons, 
including three rabbis, inhabiting 64 houses. They engaged 
in commerce and finance, and sometime rose to hold official 
posts in the treasury as inspectors or tax collectors. Jews spe- 
cialized in the manufacture of decorative braids for uniforms; 
the family physician of the pasha of Buda was a Jew (c. 1550). 
In 1660 the community numbered approximately 1,000 and 
was the largest and wealthiest in Hungary. The ruinous fight- 
ing between the Ottoman and Austrian imperial forces put an 
end to this prosperity. The Jews sided with the Turks; when in 
1686 Buda was taken by Austria only 500 Jews survived the 
siege, the Jewish quarter was pillaged, and the Torah scrolls 
were burnt. 

Jewish residence in Buda was prohibited until 1689, when 
a few Jews began to resettle there and had a prayer room by 
1690. In 1703, when Buda was constituted a free royal city, a 
struggle began between the Jews of Buda, who preferred to 
remain under royal protection, and the citizenry which made 
efforts to extend its jurisdiction to the Jewry. This culminated 
in a decree ordering the expulsion of the Jews in 1712. In 1715 
Charles 111 ordered the burghers to end the continual dis- 
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turbances and a more tranquil period ensued. A few Jewish 
families were exempted by the emperor from certain restric- 
tions. The exemptions led to an attack and plunder of Jewish 
homes in the fall of 1720. Charles, however, again gave them 
protection. According to a 1735 census, the community num- 
bered 35 families (156 persons), the majority merchants; five 
families owned open stalls. The repeated accusations of the 
citizenry bore fruit, however, under *Maria Theresa who in 
June 1746 issued a decree ordering the expulsion of the Jews 
from Buda. The obstinate resistance of the burghers was bro- 
ken by *Joseph 11, and in 1783 Jewish residence was again per- 
mitted. The antagonism of the guilds recrudesced during the 
Hungarian revolution of 1848 when renewed demands were 
made for the Jews’ expulsion. 


COMMUNAL LIFE. Organized communal life in Buda dates 
to the 136 century. Under King Matthias Corvinus (1458-90) 
the head of this community had jurisdiction over the Jews of 
the entire country. During the Ottoman era, Buda Jewry had 
Sephardi and Ashkenazi congregations. Two synagogues are 
known to have existed in 1647. 


RABBIS. The first rabbi whose name is recorded was *Akiva 
b. Menahem ha-Kohen (15'* century) known by the honor- 
ific of nasi. In the second half of the 17" century difficulties 
in finding appropriate candidates for the rabbinate of Buda 
compelled the community to employ as rabbis scholars pass- 
ing through Hungary on pilgrimage to Erez Israel. *Ephraim 
b. Jacob ha-Kohen, a refugee from Vilna, became rabbi of Buda 
in 1660. About this time the movement of *Shabbetai Zevi 
gained a large following in Buda; a number of rabbis, among 
them Ephraim’s son-in-law Jacob Sak, supported the messi- 
anic movement. The Austrian capture of Buda is recorded in 
the Megillat Ofen of Isaac b. Zalman *Schulhof. Jacob’s son 
was the celebrated Zevi Hirsch *Ashkenazi (Hakham Zevi). 
Among rabbis of the Haskalah period was Moses Kunitzer. 
Prominent Jews of Buda in the 19‘ and 20" centuries include 
the orator and poet Arnold Kiss (d. 1940), and the scholar and 
educator Rabbi Bertalan Edelstein (d. 1934). 


SYNAGOGUES. The synagogue of the Jewish community of 
Buda fort is mentioned in the Buda chronicle of 1307 as hav- 
ing stood beside the Jews’ Gate. It remained in existence un- 
til the expulsion of the Jews from Buda in 1360. The second 
synagogue, built in 1461 in the new Jews Street, survived until 
the recapture of Buda. It is mentioned and reproduced in 17'b- 
century engravings. A Sephardi house of worship has been re- 
vealed, dating back to the Ottoman era. Subsequently the Jews 
of Buda could only hold prayer meetings in rented rooms. In 
1866 a temple was built in Moorish style in Ontohaz Street. 
In the heyday of assimilationism (from the mid-19" century), 
especially after the administrative union of Buda and Pest, the 
Pest community repeatedly tried to impose its hegemony on 
that of Buda, which, however, succeeded in safeguarding its 
unique historical character. The Buda community opened an 
elementary school in 1830. 
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Obuda (Hung. Obuda, Ger. Alt-Ofen, Heb. 7w” 7218) 

“Old Buda,” a village and later part of Buda, had a Jewish 
community in the 15* century which disappeared after the 
Ottoman conquest in 1526. It was rehabilitated from 1712 on, 
when the Jews lived under the protection of the counts Zichy, 
who granted them a charter in 1746, and to whom they paid 
an annual protection tax. The 1727 census records 24 Jewish 
families living in Obuda, and the 1737 annual conscription 
roster, 43. By 1752 there were 59 families, and the community 
employed two rabbis and three teachers; by 1784 there were 
109 families with four teachers. The 1803 conscription list re- 
cords 527 families. An elementary school was opened in 1784, 
the first secular Jewish school in the country. Moses *Muenz 
was rabbi in Obuda from 1781 to 1831. The Jewish linen weav- 
ers of Obuda won a reputation for the town; the Goldberger 
factory had an international reputation. After the revolution 
of 1848-49 a large contribution was levied on the Obuda com- 
munity. The old synagogue of Obuda was demolished in 1817 
and an imposing new one, still in existence, was consecrated in 
1820. Julius *Wellesz was rabbi of Obuda from 1910 to 1915. 


Pest 

Jews are first mentioned in Pest in 1406; in 1504 they owned 
houses and land. Records again mention Jews living in Pest 
from the middle of the 16» century, and a cemetery is known 
to have existed by the end of the 17. After the Austrian con- 
quest in 1686, Jewish residence within the city was prohibited. 
In the middle of the 18 century Jews were allowed to attend 
the country-wide weekly markets held in Pest, but the only 
Jews permitted to stay in the city for a specified time were Ma- 
granten (“transients”; see *Familiants laws). In 1783 Joseph 11 
abrogated the municipal charter with its exclusion privileges 
and permitted Jews to resettle in Pest. The first “tolerated” Jew 
received permission to settle within the city walls in 1786 in 
return for paying a “toleration tax” to the local governorate. 
Article 38 of the De Judaeis law passed in 1790 ratified the le- 
gal position of the Jews established under Joseph 11. In Pest, 
however, the law was understood to apply only to Jews living 
there before 1790, hence new arrivals were not permitted to 
settle permanently. An attempt was even made to expel the 
married children of the “tolerated” Jews. In 1833 there were 
1,346 Jewish families in Pest. The restrictions on Jewish resi- 
dence were abrogated by article 29 of the annual national as- 
sembly of 1840. Jews had the right to establish factories, and 
engage in trade and commerce as well as to acquire property. 
Pest Jewry took the lead in pressing for the abolition of the 
tolerance tax, and in 1846 the “chamber dues” were abolished. 
On the outbreak of the Hungarian revolution of 1848, Jews vol- 
unteered for civil defense, but the German citizens of Pest ob- 
jected to their enrollment. On April 19 a mob which attacked 
the Jewish quarter was repelled by the military. Nevertheless 
many Jewish youths enlisted in the revolutionary army, and 
the Jews of Pest gave large financial contributions to the rev- 
olutionary cause. After the suppression of the revolt, a huge 
contribution was levied on the Pest community, and to help 
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the Obuda and Pest communities a collection was made by 
Hungarian Jewry of 1,200,000 forints. The Pest community 
played a leading role in the struggle for *emancipation in Hun- 
gary. The half century preceding World War 1 was a period 
of prosperity and cultural achievement for Pest Jewry. Their 
numbers increased, and they played a prominent role in the 
capital’s economic development. Max *Nordau and Theodor 
*Herzl were born there during this period. With the growth 
of Nazism before World War 11 Jewish communal and eco- 
nomic life was again restricted. 


COMMUNAL LIFE. Active community life is not recorded in 
Pest until the first half of the 18» century. The first synagogue 
was opened in 1787, and in 1788 the community received a 
burial site from the municipality; Moses Muenz of Obuda of- 
ficiated as rabbi. The first rabbi of Pest (1793), was Benjamin 
Zeev (Wolf) *Boskowitz. Other noted rabbis of the commu- 
nity were Loew *Schwab, S.L. Brill, W.A. Meisel, S. *Kohn, M. 
*Kayserling, S. *Hevesi, and J. *Fischer. The new constitution 
for the religious community, approved by the local authori- 
ties, came into effect in 1833. The noted Orientalist I. *Goldzi- 
her served as secretary of the Neolog community of Pest from 
1874 to 1904. A separate Orthodox community was established 
in Pest in 1871. Koppel *Reich became its rabbi in 1886, and a 
member of the Hungarian upper house in 1926. 
See *Orthodoxy, *Reform 


SYNAGOGUES. ‘The Jews of Pest rented a place for worship in 
the Orczy building in 1796, whose congregation observed the 
conservative ritual; a more progressive temple existed in the 
same building, known as the “Kultustempel.” In 1859 a dou- 
ble-turreted Moorish-style temple was built in Dohany Street. 
Construction of the octagonal temple in Rombach Street was 
completed in 1872. In 1913 the synagogue of the Orthodox 
congregation was erected in Kazinczy Street. 


EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. The first Jewish school in 
Pest was established in 1814 by Israel *Wahrmann. A Jewish 
girls’ school was opened in the fall of 1852 and in 1859 a Jewish 
teachers’ training college was founded. After the attainment of 
emancipation, a number of Jewish schools closed down, in- 
cluding those in Buda and Obuda. The Orthodox congregation 
of Pest opened its school for boys in 1873. The Rabbinical Sem- 
inary and its secondary school (gymnasium), opened in 1877, 
helped to make Pest the center of Jewish learning. The Pest 
community established a comprehensive secondary school in 
1891. Following the widespread antisemitism aroused by the 
*Tiszaeszlar blood libel case in 1882, the idea of establishing 
a Jewish secondary school (gymnasium) found increasing 
support, and in 1892 Antal Freystaedtler donated one million 
forints for this project. The school was opened in the fall of 
1919 as the Pest Jewish Boys’ and Girls’ Gymnasium. Because 
of the existing discriminatory restrictions, the Pest commu- 
nity also opened an engineering and technical college and a 
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girls’ technical college. The rabbinical seminary and a second- 
ary school continue to function. 


WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. Welfare and communal institu- 
tions of the Pest community included a hospital, opened in 
1841; the hospital of the Orthodox congregation, opened in 
1920; the Hungarian Jewish Crafts and Agricultural Union 
(MIKEEFB), established in 1842; the Pest Jewish Women’s Club, 
founded in 1868, which established an orphanage for girls 
in 1867; an orphanage for boys, established in 1869; the deaf 
and dumb institute, founded in 1876; and the blind institute, 
founded by Ignac Wechselmann and his wife in 1908. In 1950 
the Orthodox community and the communities of Pest, Buda, 
and Obuda were unified by government order, forming the 
Budapest Jewish community existing under conditions simi- 
lar to those prevailing in other communities in Soviet satel- 
lite states. 


The Jewish population of Budapest, 1813-2004 








Year Numbers Percentages 
1813 5,525 0.78 
1830 8,750 0.81 
1848 18,265 13.80 
1869 44,890 16.60 
1880 70,227 19.70 
1910 203,687 23.10 
1920 215,512 23.20 
1925 207,563 21.60 
1935 201,069 18.90 
1941 184,453 15.80 
1946 96,000 9.50 
1967 50,000 3.90 
2004 80,000 0.07 











POPULATION. The annual registers of 1735-38, the first to 
show the number of Jewish families residing in the area which 
forms Budapest today, recorded 2,531 heads of families of 
whom 1,139 engaged in commerce. The Jewish population in- 
creased with the development of a capitalist economy and the 
growth of Budapest into a metropolis and reached its high- 
est level in the period preceding and immediately following 
World War 1. Subsequently it declined sharply due to the low- 
ered birthrate, an increasing number of conversions to Chris- 
tianity, and emigration during the counterrevolution and the 
Horthy regime. There were 44,890 Jews living in Budapest 
in 1869, 102,377 in 1890, 203,687 in 1910, 215,512 in 1920, and 
204,371 in 1930. (See Table: Jewish Population of Budapest.) 
[Jeno Zsoldos] 


Holocaust Period 

According to the census of 1941, the last before the Holocaust, 
Budapest had a Jewish population of 184,453, representing 
15.83% of the total of 1,164,963. In addition, the city also had 
some 62,000 converts or Christians who were identified as 
Jews under the racial laws then in effect. As a result of the anti- 
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Jewish measures taken by the various Hungarian governments 
between 1938 and the German occupation on March 19, 1944, 
approximately 15,350 Jews of Budapest perished. Most among 
these victims were labor servicemen; many others were mur- 
dered near Kamenets-Podolski in late August 1941 following 
their deportation for failure to prove their Hungarian citizen- 
ship. The Jews of the capital were subjected to severe social 
and economic restrictions in the wake of the many anti-Jewish 
laws. Many of these, including the first two major anti-Jew- 
ish laws of 1938 and 1939, were passed with the support of the 
Christian church leaders. Thousand of men of military age 
and older were drafted into labor service companies, many 
of which were deployed in the Ukraine. 

The status of the Jews turned for the worse after the 
German occupation, which took them and their Christian 
supporters by surprise. On the day of the occupation, the 
Germans arrested a large number of hostages - prominent 
anti-Nazi Hungarians as well as influential Jews - on the basis 
of lists prepared in advance by the Gestapo. They also arrested 
a large number of ordinary Jews who happened to be in and 
around railroad stations and boat terminals. Most of these 
Jews were first interned in the facilities of the National Rab- 
binical Seminary, then transferred to the internment camps at 
Kistarcsa and Topolya, from where they were among the first 
to be deported to Auschwitz in late April. Supreme control 
over Jewish affairs was exercised by the Eichmann-Sonderkom- 
mando. The SS was able to implement the Final Solution pro- 
gram at lightning speed primarily because it had received the 
support of the newly established Déme Sztdjay government 
that placed the instruments of state power at its disposal. The 
Sztdjay government, constitutionally appointed by Mikldés 
Horthy, Hungary’s head of state, played a determining role 
in the planning and implementation of the Final Solution. 
Within the government, the Ministry of the Interior headed 
by Andor Jaross and his two undersecretaries of state, Laszlé 
Endre and Laszlé Baky, coordinated its anti-Jewish activities 
with the Sonderkommando. On March 20, the leaders of the 
Jews of Budapest were ordered to establish a Central Jewish 
Council with exclusive jurisdiction in all matters affecting the 
Jews of Hungary. The Council was organized under the chair- 
manship of Samu Stern, the head of the Jewish community 
of Pest, and included representatives of the major communal 
organizations: Erné Boda, Erné Peté, and Wilhelm Karoly, 
representing the Neolog community of Pest; Samu Csobadi, 
representing the Neolog community of Buda; Samu Kahan- 
Frankl and Fiilop Freudiger, representing the Orthodox com- 
munity; and Nison Hahan, representing the Zionists. As else- 
where in Nazi-dominated Europe the Council of Budapest, 
while doing its best to serve the community, was exploited 
by the Nazis as an instrument for the implementation of their 
sinister designs. The Council’s Nazi-censored weekly, the A 
Magyar Zsid6k Lapja (Journal of Hungarian Jews), served as 
a major vehicle in the Nazis’ anti-Jewish drive, distracting the 
Jews from the danger awaiting them. 
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Within a few days after the occupation, the Jews of Bu- 
dapest, like those of Hungary as a whole, were subjected to 
a large number of anti-Jewish measures calculated to bring 
about their isolation and eventual destruction. Starting on 
April 5, the Jews were compelled to wear a yellow star on 
their outer garments. Unlike the Jews of the countryside, 
however, the Jews of Budapest escaped being placed into a 
ghetto — at least until early December 1944. The authorities 
decided against establishing a territorially contiguous ghetto 
for fear that the Allies might then bomb the other parts of 
the capital. The Jews’ freedom of movement was severely re- 
stricted, especially in the wake of the first major bombing that 
took place on April 2. At first, the Jews were ordered to vacate 
hundreds of apartments for Christian bombing victims. They 
were later concentrated in buildings that were identified by a 
yellow star. The so-called yellow star buildings were selected 
on the basis of a housing inventory made in May as ordered 
by Endre earlier in the month. According to that inventory, 
2,681 of the close to 36,000 residential buildings in the capi- 
tal were originally designated as yellow star houses. As a re- 
sult of complaints by Christians, the yellow star designation 
was subsequently removed from 700 to 800 buildings, drasti- 
cally reducing the living space assigned to Jews. In accordance 
with the June 16 order issued by Mayor Akos Doroghi Farkas, 
the relocation and concentration of the Jews of Budapest in 
the designated yellow star-marked buildings was completed 
by June 24. Overall responsibility for the resettlement of the 
Jews was exercised by Rezs6 Miiller, the head of the Hous- 
ing Department of the Jewish Council, acting in conjunction 
with Jozsef Szentmikldéssy, head of the Social Policies Section 
of the Municipality of Budapest. At first the Jews were allowed 
to leave the buildings only between 2:00 and 5:00 P.M., a re- 
striction that was later eased to 11:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. Gyorgy 
Auer and other leaders of the Association of the Christian Jews 
of Hungary campaigned for the exemption of the 40,000 to 
50,000 converts from these restrictions. 

Under the Nazis’ original plan, the Jews of Budapest were 
to be deported to Auschwitz following the completion of the 
anti-Jewish drive in the countryside. The plan failed because 
Horthy halted the deportations on July 7 - a decision he took 
largely in response to pressure from abroad and especially the 
realization that the Axis would lose the war. The Nazis, nev- 
ertheless, managed to continue their deportation program 
until July 9, liquidating the Jewish communities in the cities 
surrounding the capital, including those of Kispest, Ujpest, 
Sashalom, and Szentendre. While the Jews of Budapest were 
under the constant threat of deportation, they survived rel- 
atively intact until October 15, 1944, when the Arrow Cross 
Party, popularly known as the Nyilas, came to power with the 
help of the Germans. 

Under the leadership of Ferenc Szalasi, the Nyilas un- 
leashed a terror campaign against the Jews. Thousands of Jews, 
labor servicemen and others, men and women, were murdered 
by roaming gangs and thrown into the Danube. Tens of thou- 
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sands, mostly women, were concentrated in the brickyards of 
Obuda, from where they were force-marched early in Novem- 
ber to the border with the Reich, ostensibly to build fortifica- 
tions for the defense of Vienna. Approximately 50,000 Jewish 
labor servicemen were handed over to the Germans. The anti- 
Jewish drive by the Nyilas was largely coordinated with Eich- 
mann, who had returned to Hungary on October 17. (He was 
compelled to leave the country at the end of August.) 

Representatives of the Vatican and the neutral powers 
in Budapest did their best to help the Jews by issuing various 
protective passes (Schutzpdsse). Officially, some 7,800 Swiss, 
4,500 Swedish, 2,500 Vatican, 698 Portuguese, and 100 Span- 
ish Schutzpdsse were issued. A large number of these safe-con- 
duct passes (and a variety of Hungarian identification papers) 
were reproduced and distributed by the underground Zionist 
groups, saving countless numbers of Jewish lives. It was dur- 
ing the Nyilas era that foreign representatives, including An- 
gelo Rotta of the Vatican, Carl Lutz of Switzerland, and Raoul 
*Wallenberg of Sweden, engaged in heroic rescue efforts. The 
Jews in possession of foreign passports or protective passes 
were placed in specially designated “protected buildings” that 
came to be known as “the international ghetto.” With the ap- 
proach of the Red Army, close to 70,000 Jews were placed in 
a closed ghetto established in District v11, close to the Dohany 
Street Synagogue, early in December. They lingered there un- 
der awful conditions during the Soviet siege of the capital, suf- 
fering thousands of casualties. The Nazis and their Hungar- 
ian accomplices planned to destroy the ghetto prior to their 
withdrawal. At the end, the ghetto together with the Pest part 
of the capital was liberated by the Red Army on January 17-18, 
1945; the Buda part was liberated on February 13. 

The losses of the Jews of Budapest were not as great pro- 
portionately as those incurred in the countryside. At the time 
of the German occupation, Hungary had a (racially defined) 
total Jewish population of 762,007, of whom 231,453 lived in 
Budapest. Of the total of 564,507 Jewish casualties incurred 
during World War 11, 100,803 (17.8%) were from Budapest. 
Of these, 85,453 were killed during the German occupation 
and 15,350 before the occupation, especially in labor service. 
At the end of 1945, Budapest had a Jewish population of ap- 
proximately 144,000, representing 75.78% of the total of about 
190,000 Jews who then lived in Trianon Hungary. Of these, 
119,000 had been liberated in Budapest: 69, 000 in the ghetto, 
25,000 in protected houses of the international ghetto, and 
25,000 who had been in hiding (most with false Aryan pa- 
pers). The others had moved to the capital from other parts 
of liberated Hungary. 


Postwar Community 

The Jewish community of Budapest had a strong base for revi- 
talization. During the first phase of the post-liberation period, 
the survivors devoted much time to the day-to-day problem 
of survival and the arrangements for the return of the liber- 
ated deportees. They organized communal hostels and pub- 
lic kitchens, supported largely by the “American Jewish Joint 
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Distribution Committee - the Joint. The Neolog and Ortho- 
dox Jewish communities resumed their operations soon af- 
ter the end of hostilities. The Neolog community was led 
by Lajos Stéckler (the last head of the Central Jewish Coun- 
cil), who was also elected president of the National Bureau of 
Hungarian Jews. The Orthodox community was led by Samu 
Kahan-Frankl, who concurrently served as head of the Cen- 
tral Bureau of Orthodox Communities. The various relief and 
welfare organizations were unified to form the National Jew- 
ish Aid Committee under the chairmanship of Frigyes Gorég, 
the head of the Joint in Hungary. The National Committee for 
the Care of Deportees was in charge of aiding the return of 
deportees and recording their personal accounts. 

The surviving Jews regained their legal rights under the 
terms of the Armistice Agreement of January 20, 1945. In ac- 
cordance with these terms, on March 17, the Provisional Na- 
tional Government repealed all the anti-Jewish laws and de- 
crees that had been enacted during the Horthy and Nyilas 
eras. The Jewish communities’ drive for restitution and repa- 
ration ended in failure, largely because of the bankruptcy of 
the state after the war and the policies of the Soviet-backed 
Communist regime that was installed in 1948-49. The politi- 
cal and socioeconomic measures of the Communists induced 
many of the Budapest Jews to leave the city. In particular, the 
antisemitic drive of the Stalinist era, disguised as a struggle 
against Zionism and Israel, convinced approximately 20,000 
to 25,000 Jews to leave the city after the Hungarian Revolu- 
tion of 1956, mostly for Israel and other parts of the free world. 
During the Communist era, the Jews of Hungary were repre- 
sented by the National Representation of Hungarian Jews, an 
umbrella organization led by Endre Sés and later Géza Seifert. 
It operated under the guidance of the Department of Religious 
Affairs, an agency of the Ministry of the Interior. 

Following the systemic change of 1989, Jewish life was re- 
vitalized with the emergence of a number of social, cultural, 
educational, and Zionist organizations and institutions. The 
National Rabbinical Seminary, the only theological institu- 
tion in the Soviet Bloc, was transformed into a Rabbinical 
University. Several of Budapest’s synagogue, including that on 
Dohany Street, were refurbished, and in 2004 the Pava Street 
Synagogue was transformed into a Holocaust Museum. A Jew- 
ish day school sponsored by American philanthropist Ron- 
ald S. *Lauder was opened. The Jewish community of Buda- 
pest in 2004 included most of the approximately 80,000 Jews 
living in Hungary, constituting the largest concentration of 
Jews in East Central Europe. Of these, only 3,000 to 4,000 
were dues-paying members of either the Neolog or Ortho- 
dox communities. 

[Randolph Braham (2"4 ed.)] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Buechler, A zsidok torténete Budapesten 
(1901); A. Fuerst, in: Arim ve-Immahot be- Yisrael, 2 (1948), 109-86; S. 
Scheiber, Magyarorszdgi zsido feliratok (1960), 141-300; F. Grunwald, 
A zsidok torténete Buddn (1938); Magyar Zsidé Lexikon (1929), pas- 
sim; Uj Elet (fortnightly since 1945), passim; L. Venetianer, A magyar 
zsidosag torténete (1922), 147-280, 286-303; Z. Groszmann, A pesti 
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zsido gyiielekezet alkotmanydnak torténete (1934); S. Eppler, in: Mult 
és J6v6 (1935), 329-38; M.H. Szabé and D. Zentai, Mit mondanak a 
szdmok a zsidékérdésben (1938); E. Duschinsky, in: The Jews in the 
Soviet Satellites (1953); R.L. Braham, The Hungarian Jewish Catastro- 
phe: a Selected andAnnotated Bibliography (1962); idem (ed.), Hungar- 
ian-Jewish Studies (1966- ); F. Grunwald and Naményi, in: A 90 eves 
Dohdny utcai templom (1949), 19-31; A. Moskovitz, Jewish Education 
in Hungary (1848-1948) (1964), includes bibliography, with additions 
by B. Yaron, in: KS, 41 (1965/66), 85-88; A. Scheiber, in: Seventy Years: 
A Tribute to the Seventieth Anniversary of the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary of Hungary (1948), 8-30; S. Eppler, in: A pesti izraelita hitkéz- 
ség (1925), 55-81; A. Scheiber, in: Ks, 32 (1956/57), 481-94; F. Hevesi, 
in: JBA, 6 (1947/48), 71-75; J. Lévai, Black Book on the Martyrdom of 
Hungarian Jewry (1948), passim; idem, Eichmann in Hungary (1961); 
E. Landau (ed.), Der Kastner-Bericht (1961), passim; Jewish Commu- 
nities of Eastern Europe (1968), 30-37. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.I. 
Braham, Hungarian Jewish Catastrophe (1962), biblio.; A. Scheiber, 
Heéber kédexmaradvanyok magyarorszagi kotéstablakban (1969); Bra- 
ham, Politics; pk Hungaria, 191-220. 


°BUDDE, KARL FERDINAND REINHARD (1850-1933), 
German Protestant Bible scholar and Hebraist. Budde was 
born at Bensburg near Cologne. He taught Bible at the univer- 
sities of Bonn (1873-88), Strasbourg (1889-99), and Marburg 
(from 1900). With B. Duhm, B. Stade, R. Smend, and Emil 
Kautzsch, Budde was an ardent supporter of historical criti- 
cism as formulated by Eduard Reuss, Abraham Kuenen, Karl 
Heinrich Graf, and, above all others, Julius Wellhausen, his 
intimate friend. His detailed study Die biblische Urgeschichte 
(1883) is an attempt to recover the original sources of Genesis 
1-11, to clarify their relation to each other, and to determine 
their origin. During the years 1888-89 Budde delivered a se- 
ries of lectures at Harvard University on Religion of Israel to 
the Exile (1899), in which he championed the *Kenite hypoth- 
esis of the origins of YHwu worship. Throughout his life he 
was deeply interested in the history of Israel's literature and its 
literary characteristics. The former received expression in his 
work Geschichte der althebraeischen Litteratur (1906, 19097); 
the latter, in a series of articles on Hebrew metrics (in zAw 
1882, 1883, 1892) and in his discussion of Hebrew poetry in J. 
Hastings (ed.), A Dictionary of the Bible (vol. 4, 1902). Among 
his greatest achievements was his treatment of the kinah, or 
lamentation meter. 

With the advance of critical studies, the need arose for 
a new series of exegetical commentaries on the Bible, and 
Budde joined with many other scholars in the publication of 
the Goettinger Handkommentar zum Alten Testament. In ad- 
dition to those mentioned above, the following are his most 
important works: Die Buecher Richter und Samuel, ihre Quellen 
und ihr Aufbau (1890); The Books of Samuel, Critical Edition 
of the Hebrew Text (1894); Das Buch Hiob (1896, 19132); Die 
sogenannten Ebed-Jahwe-Lieder und die Bedeutung des Knech- 
tes Jahwes in Jesaja 40-55, Ein Minoritaetsvotum (1900); Der 
Kanon des Alten Testaments (1900); and Die Buecher Samuel 
(1902). Budde also translated into German a number of works 
of Abraham Kuenen, edited several editions of W.A. Hollen- 
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berg’s Hebraeisches Schulbuch, and coedited Eduard Reuss: 
Briefwechsel mit seinem Schueler und Freunde Karl Heinrich 
Graf (1904). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: T.H. Robinson, in: The Expository Times, 
46 (1934-35), 298ff.; H.S. Cadbury, in: JBL, 55 (1936), iiff.; zAw, 12 
(1935), 286-9. 


[James Muilenburg] 


BUDKO, JOSEPH (1888-1940), painter and graphic artist. 
Budko, who was born in Plonsk, received a traditional Jew- 
ish education. In 1902 he went to study at the art school in 
Vilna. In 1910 Budko moved to Berlin where he learned metal- 
chasing and also studied at the Museum of Arts and Crafts. 
In Berlin Budko met Hermann *Struck who taught him the 
technique of etching. Eventually he also took up woodcut- 
ting, lithography, and painting. In 1933 Budko settled in Pal- 
estine. In 1935 he became the director of the reopened New 
*Bezalel school of arts and crafts. Budko stressed the teach- 
ing of graphic design and utilized the ornamental value of the 
Hebrew letters. Budko’s subject matter was determined by the 
Jewish environment in which he grew up and to which he re- 
turned in Jerusalem. Budko developed a style that combined 
the personal with the Jewish, being a synthesis of Jewish tra- 
dition and modern art. He also revived the spirit of Jewish 
book illustration, adapting it to modern design. Among the 
books he illustrated are the Haggadah, and he designed many 
bookplates. 


[Elisheva Cohen] 


°BUDNY (Budnaeus), SZYMON (Simon; c. 1530-1593), Pol- 
ish sectarian theologian. During the struggles of the Reforma- 
tion in Poland-Lithuania he led the Lithuanian anti-Trinitar- 
ian (“Arian”) wing of the Polish reformist camp which took a 
radical stand in questions of theology though a conservative 
one in its acceptance of the social order. Budny translated the 
Bible into Polish, using the Hebrew text. An original thinker, 
he was well known to and in contact with Jewish scholars. In 
the anti-Trinitarian camp Budny represented a trend of opin- 
ion, mainly prevalent in Lithuania where he conducted his 
theological activity, which while stressing the human nature 
of Jesus opposed many of the other anti-Trinitarians in their 
advocacy of pacifism and rejection of all secular or ecclesias- 
tical authority. Budny was much concerned with upholding 
the purity of the biblical canon and preserving it in transla- 
tion. His social views stemmed from his appreciation of Mo- 
saic law and biblical Jewish society, which he regarded as the 
paradigms for the ideal Christian society. In support of his 
appreciation of authority he argued in his Ourzedzie miecza 
uzywajgcem (edited in 1932 under this title; first published 
as Obrona... in 1583) that “the Lord Jesus Christ is not a law- 
giver, but he is the interpreter of Divine Law... You have to 
accept that the Divine Law recorded by Moses is excellent in 
itself. The most that you may say perhaps is that it is not per- 
fect from this aspect, that we cannot fulfill it in its entirety... 
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You well know what Jesus says in Matthew chapter 5 — that it 
is not against Moses, or his Law but against the Jewish clergy 
and the Pharisees (who set up themselves as exponents and 
were therefore so-called) that the sayings and teachings of 
Christ are directed... He opposes and rejects their commen- 
taries, but not the words of Divine Law... Therefore, as the Di- 
vine Law is not destroyed and even now exists how can they 
li-e., the pacifist Arians] say now there is no need of an office 
carrying the sword in the Divine Church... With every word 
they usually call out: “What have we to do with Moses? What 
is the Old Testament to us? For Christ gave us another law. 
According to the one it was permitted to kill. According to 
the second it is even forbidden to be angry: Now it has been 
proved that these are monkish legends, inventions and errors - 
to invent two laws” (ed. by St. Kot (1932), 102-3). In another 
connection he quotes the argument of his opponents: “You do 
not quote anything from the New Testament, only everything 
from the Old Testament” (ibid., p. 53). Budny’s contempo- 
rary, Isaac b. Abraham *Troki, who was well acquainted with 
Budny’s writings and Bible translations, remarked the Jew- 
ish significance of this passage. In his Hizzuk Emunah (Bre- 
slau, 1873, 129), Isaac refers to Budny’s “book called Obrona” 
summing up Budny’s opinion that Jesus was a commentator 
on the Law only, and stating, “and he [Budny] adduced there 
lengthy evidence from the prophets and rational arguments 
as you will see on page 39 and page 41 and also in other places 
in this book” While Isaac praises Budny as “the scholar, the 
latest of Christian translators” (p. 50), elsewhere he refers to 
him as “our opponent” (p. 65). Altogether there are 24 quota- 
tions from Budny in Hizzuk Emunah. 

In his translation of the New Testament, Budny stressed 
the importance of the knowledge of Hebrew for a proper un- 
derstanding of the Gospels, “For as the holy Matthew wrote in 
Hebrew... then he could not quote these testimonies... except 
as he read them in the Hebrew books” (H. Merczyng, Szymon 
Budny jaro krytyk tekstéw biblijnych (1913), 141). In his other 
notes to the New Testament Budny bases arguments on proof 
from the Hebrew spirit and semantics, and accepts many Jew- 
ish interpretations. The extent of Budny’s Judaizing was lim- 
ited by his devotion to Jesus. He expressed great indignation 
at the Jewish custom of pronouncing Christian Hebrew names 
in a way that tarnished them (ibid.). 

Budny had a forceful and stirring impact on his contem- 
poraries, but his influence was not permanent. His relative 
rationalism and broad general culture, as well as his knowl- 
edge of Hebrew and deep appreciation of the Hebrew Bible, 
combine to make him an outstanding figure in the history of 
reciprocal contacts and influences between Jews and Poles 
and Judaism and Christian opinion in Poland-Lithuania of 
the 16 century. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Budzyk et al. (eds.), Nowy Korybut, 2 
(1964), 61-65 (bibl.); St. Kot, in: Studien zur aelteren Geschichte Os- 
teuropas, 1 (1956), 63-118; H.H. Ben-Sasson, Ha-Yehudim Mul ha- 
Reformazyah (1969), 100-2. 

[Haim Hillel Ben-Sasson] 
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BUDYNE NAD OHRiI (Ger. Budin), town in Bohemia 
(Czech Republic). Jews are first mentioned there in the 13 
century. A Hebrew inscription in a flour mill records that in 
1535 the Czech traveler Jan of Hazmburk leased it to a Jew to 
obtain money for his journey to Palestine. A synagogue was 
built in Budyné in 1631 (burnt down in 1759 and rebuilt in 
1821). The community numbered 49 persons (11 families) in 
1638. The old cemetery was closed under *Joseph 11 and anew 
one consecrated in 1798. In 1800 the community adopted a 
yellow flag for its insignia, similar to the guild flags. In 1892 
it adopted Czech as the official language and closed down its 
German-language school. There were 176 persons living in 11 
localities under the Budyné communal jurisdiction in 1902, 
and 50 Jews living in Budyné in 1930. The community was liq- 
uidated by the Nazis in 1942. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Jahda, in: H. Gold (ed.), Die Juden und 
Judengemeinden Boehmens (1934), 78-90 (Cz.). 
[Oskar K. Rabinowicz] 


BUECHLER, ADOLF (1867-1939), theologian and histo- 
rian. Buechler received his early training in the Jewish semi- 
naries of Budapest and Breslau and was awarded his doctor- 
ate in Leipzig in 1890. His earliest studies were in the fields of 
Hebrew philosophy and masorah. He was ordained rabbi in 
Budapest in 1892 and held a rabbinic post in that same city 
for a short time. He spent some time doing research under 
the guidance of his renowned uncle, Adolf *Neubauer, after 
which he was invited to work as an instructor at the Israeli- 
tisch-Theologische Lehranstalt in Vienna. In 1905 he was in- 
vited to become chief assistant to Michael Friedlaender, the 
principal of Jews’ College, London, and in 1907 succeeded the 
latter as principal. 

Buechler’s main contribution to Jewish learning con- 
cerned the history of the Second Temple period, especially 
the latter part of that era. He wrote the important work on 
the Great Sanhedrin, Das grosse Synhedrion in Jerusalem und 
das grosse Beth-din in der Quaderkammer des jerusalemischen 
Tempels (1902). This work contained his theory of the two 
Sanhedrins. His articles appeared in learned periodicals in 
several languages. He made a very important contribution to 
the history of the synagogue during his stay in Oxford; it was 
published in the Jewish Quarterly Review (vols. 5, 1893, and 6, 
1894), under the title “The Reading of the Law and Prophets in 
a Triennial Cycle.” In these essays he displayed an enormous 
amount of erudition and initiative. His main theological work 
appears in Studies in Sin and Atonement in the Rabbinic Lit- 
erature of the First Century (1928). Part of his work included 
a probing criticism of E. *Schuerer based on rabbinic sources, 
emphasizing the religious element of Pharisaism. 

The greater part of Buechler’s active life was spent at Jews 
College. As principal, he was a very exacting man. It was ad- 
mitted even by his admirers that he did not understand the 
Anglo-Jewish community any more than the community un- 
derstood him. He was never completely reconciled to the fact 
that at Jews’ College men were being prepared for the min- 
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istry of an Anglo-Jewish community, and he overburdened 
the students with a type of learning in Juedische Wissenschaft 
which so far as that community was concerned was superflu- 
ous for its clergy. After a great deal of dissatisfaction on the 
part of many leaders with the affairs of the college, a commit- 
tee was established to revise the curriculum (1938). Buechler 
died suddenly during the critical stage of these deliberations. 
Buechler twice criticized the chief rabbinate at public events 
at Jews’ College. He acidly criticized Chief Rabbi Herman 
Adler in 1911, disagreeing with the evidence given by the lat- 
ter at the Divorce Law Commission set up by Parliament. In 
1913 he attacked the chief rabbi’s court for having granted the 
rabbinical diploma to a student who, he claimed, should have 
been examined by the college. 

Buechler always maintained a great interest in raising 
the standard of Jewish education. He failed nevertheless in 
his attempt to establish a department of pedagogics at Jews’ 
College. 

Apart from the works mentioned above, some of his 
more important monographs are Types of Jewish Palestinian 
Piety from 70 B.C.E. to 70 C.E. (19687), The Political and Social 
Leaders of the Jewish Community of Sepphoris in the Second 
and Third Centuries (1909), and Der galilaeische Am Haares 
des zweiten Jahrhunderts (1906). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Epstein, in: A. Buechler Memorial Volume 
(1956), xiii-xxii; A.M. Hyamson, Jews College London (1955); JC 
(Feb. 24, 1939); M. Ben-Horin, in: AJHSQ, 56 (1966), 208-31. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.D. Rosenfeld, “Adolf Buechler;’ in: R.J.Z. Wer- 
blowsky and G. Wigoder (eds.), Oxford Dictionary of the Jewish Re- 
ligion (1997). 

[Alexander Tobias] 


BUECHLER, ALEXANDER (1870-1944), Hungarian histo- 
rian. From 1897 he served as rabbi at Keszthely and also lec- 
tured on Hungarian Jewish history at the Budapest univer- 
sity. In 1944 he was deported to the Auschwitz concentration 
camp, where he died. 

Buechler wrote A zsid6k torténete Budapesten (“History 
of Budapest Jewry,’ 1901). On the basis of archival material 
he prepared material for a continuation of S. Kohn’s A zsi- 
dok torténete Magyarorszdgon (“History of the Jews in Hun- 
gary,’ 1884), which covered events to 1526; however, only a few 
monographs appeared (Magyar Zsid6 Szemle, 10 (1893), 7-153 
A. Wertheimer, et al., Emlékkényv... Dr. Mahler Ede (1937), 
406-14; A. Scheiber (ed.), Jubilee Volume... B. Heller (1941), 
139-46). Buechler also published letters of such scholars as S.J. 
*Rapoport in Shai la-Moreh (1895), which he edited. 


[Alexander Scheiber] 


BUEDINGER, MAX (1828-1902), historian. Buedinger was 
born in Cassel, Germany, the son of a Hebraist and teacher. Af- 
ter completing his studies in Marburg and Berlin — his teach- 
ers included the great German historians Leopold von Ranke 
and Heinrich von Sybel - Buedinger was unable to obtain an 
academic appointment because of his Jewishness. He tutored 
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private pupils in Vienna (1857-61), traveled widely, and joined 
the circle of young Austrian historians. In 1861 he obtained a 
professorship of history at Zurich University, and during his 
ten years’ tenure of the chair raised Swiss historiography to 
its highest level. After his conversion to Protestantism, he was 
appointed professor of general history at Vienna (1872-99). 
A universal historian, Buedinger combined excellent teaching 
with imaginative writing on ancient, medieval, and modern 
European history. Among his many books and articles was the 
first critical history of early Austria from unpublished primary 
sources (Oesterreichische Geschichte bis zum Ausgange des 13. 
Jahrhunderts, vol. 1, 1858). His major works include Die Uni- 
versalhistorie im Alterthume (1895), Untersuchungen zur mitt- 
lern Geschichte (2 vols., 1871), Untersuchungen zur roemischen 
Kaisergeschichte (3 vols., 1868-70), and Vorlesungen ueber eng- 
lische Verfassungsgeschichte (1880). Buedinger shared Ranke’s 
views about the role of ideas in history and the interlinking 
of civilizations, and combined romantic ideas with historical 
criticism. An essay on Egyptian influences in Jewish ritual 
which he published in 1871-73 reflected contemporary schol- 
arly fashion, but was marred by fallacies. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Festgabe zu Ehren Max Buedingers (1898); 
B.L. Mueller, Max Buedinger, ein Universalhistoriker aus Rankes Schule 
(dissert., Munich, 1964). 
[Herbert A. Strauss] 


°BUEHLER, JOSEF (1904-1948), Nazi official. After study- 
ing law, Buehler was articled to Hans *Frank in Munich in 
1930, joined the Nazi Party in 1933, and thereafter was Frank’s 
deputy in the various posts he held. Frank, appointed gover- 
nor-general of Poland, made Buehler a head of government 
with the title Staatssekretaer (from 1939 to January 18, 1945). 
On January 20, 1942, Buehler represented the General Gou- 
vernement of Poland at the *Wannsee Conference. He duly 
represented the problems of his domain of responsibility, ex- 
plaining the overcrowding of the Polish ghettos and the po- 
tential problems for disease and epidemics. Thus, he pressed 
that the “Final Solution,” which at that point was to come to 
mean the systematic deportation of Jews to death camps in the 
occupied territory begin with Poland where the problem was 
most urgent and transportation was less of a problem. Jews 
constituted a danger there as “carriers of disease.” He argued 
that their black market activities were threatening the econ- 
omy and that most were in any case “unfit to work.” However, 
the liquidation should be carried out “without upsetting the 
local population.” Buehler managed to leave Cracow before 
the entry of the Soviet Army, but was arrested in April 1946. 
He appeared as a defense witness for Frank at the International 
Military Tribunal at Nuremberg. He was later extradited to 
Poland and tried there by the People’s High Court, charged 
with planning, organizing, and executing mass robbery and 
murder of the population in the General Gouvernement. 
The indictment mentioned the persecution and liquidation 
of Jews in the territory he administered. The verdict declared 
that Buehler caused the deaths of an incalculable number of 
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Jews. He was sentenced to death and hanged in Cracow on 
August 21, 1948. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: IMT, Trial of the Major War Criminals, 24 
(1949), index; Law Reports of Trials of War Criminals, 14 (1949), case 
no. 85, 23-48. M. Roseman, The Wannsee Conference and the Final 


Solution: A Reconsideration (2002). 
[Nachman Blumental] 


BUENO (Bueno de Mesquita), family of Marrano origin. 
JOSEPH BUENO (d. 1641), physician and poet, graduated in 
medicine at Bordeaux, where he used the alias Ruy Gomez 
Frontera. In Amsterdam, where he openly professed Judaism, 
he became noted for his medical skill; in 1625, he attended 
Prince Maurice of Orange on his deathbed. Bueno, who was 
on intimate terms with *Manasseh Ben Israel, contributed a 
laudatory preface to his Conciliador and a prefatory sonnet 
to the De la Resurreccion de los Muertos. His son EPHRAIM 
HEZEKIAH (alias Martin Alvarez; d. 1665) was also a physi- 
cian, graduating in medicine in Bordeaux in 1642. He edited 
and subsidized many works; he translated into Spanish and 
published a good part of the liturgy as well as the Book of 
Psalms, helped to edit the Shulhan Arukh of Joseph Caro, 
and wrote Spanish poetry. In 1656, with Abraham Pereira, he 
founded the Or Torah academy. Bueno’ portrait was painted 
by Rembrandt as The Jewish Doctor. 

[Kenneth R. Scholberg] 


The BUENO DE MESQuITA family later became distin- 
guished and its members are found in Amsterdam, London, 
and America. DAVID BUENO DE MESQUITA (17 century) was 
resident in Holland for the margrave of Brandenburg, and was 
moreover entrusted with various diplomatic missions by the 
sultan of Morocco. In 1684 he served as agent general of cus- 
toms of the duchy of Brunswick-Luneburg (Miguel de Bar- 
rios, Aumento de Israel, p. 172). In that same year “Enigma del 
principio” was presented in his honor when he was hatan on 
Simhat Torah. Jacos (17'* century) escaped from the Inqui- 
sition and settled in Salé, Morocco, where, in collaboration 
with his relatives in Amsterdam and London, he established 
an important business firm before 1670. He was one of those 
who expected the Messiah to appear in 1672 in Holland, ac- 
cording to an anecdote reported by G. Mouette (Relations de 
la captivité, Paris, 1683). He was one of the wealthy members of 
the synagogue in Amsterdam, where he had a very prominent 
seat. ISAAC and JOSEPH were appointed by the Dutch govern- 
ment in 1682 to negotiate the peace treaty with Morocco that 
was signed in 1683, as a result of the collaboration of Joseph 
Maimoran and Joseph Toledano, both Moroccan subjects, 
and the rich Amsterdam merchants Jacob de Oliveira, Dan- 
iel de Mesquita, and Manoel de Belmonte. The famous Jacob 
*Sasportas also had a hand in the affair, which was of inter- 
est primarily to the Jewish Dutch-Moroccan big business in- 
terests. ISAAC was sent as the Moroccan ambassador to The 
Hague in 1729. The monument erected to BENJAMIN BUENO 
DE *MESQUITA, who died in New York in 1683, is one of the 
oldest in the city. DAVID BUENO DE MESQUITA (1878-1954) 
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was assistant hazzan and later hazzan (1904) of the Spanish 
and Portuguese congregation of London (1901-45). 


[David Corcos] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Kayserling, Sephardim (Ger., 1859), 206, 
208, 262, 347; Kayserling, Bibl, 31; J.S. da Silva Rosa, Geschiedenis der 
portugeesche Jooden te Amsterdam (1925), 29, 39, 68; C. Roth, Life of 
Menasseh Ben Israel (1934), 115-6; ESN, S.V.; SIHM, France, 2 (1909), 
288; Hirschberg, Afrikah, 2 (1965), 257, 268, 285; I.S. Emmanuel, Pre- 
cious Stones of the Jews of Curacao (1957), index, s.v. Mesquita, Jo- 
seph. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Kaplan, From Christianity to Juda- 
ism (1989), index. 


BUENO, ISAAC ABRAHAM (17** century), Jerusalem 
rabbi. Bueno studied under Isaac Zabah, an eminent Jeru- 
salem scholar. His signature appears before that of Moses ibn 
*Habib on an attestation of 1627. In 1680, he was in Leghorn, 
where he gave his approval to a halakhic decision of Jacob 
*Sasportas (Oholei Yaakov (1737), no. 50), and Sasportas cor- 
responded with him in connection with his bitter dispute 
with the communal leaders of Leghorn. Bueno wrote Shullhan 
Melakhim (in manuscript) on Orah Hayyim and Yoreh Deah, 
in which he incorporated the customs of Jerusalem as well as 
a selection from the novellae of Jacob *Castro. The work was 
used to a considerable extent by Jerusalem scholars in suc- 
ceeding generations, among them Nahman Nathan *Coro- 
nel, in his Zekher Natan. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frumkin-Rivlin, 2 (1928), 68-69; Benayahu, 
in: KS, 22 (1945/46), 262-5; Tishby, in: Kovez Al Yad, 14 (1946), 153-4; 
J.M. Toledano, Ozar Genazim (1960), 213-4. 


BUENOS AIRES, (1) the most important province in the Ar- 
gentinian republic in terms of economic wealth (cattle raising, 
wheat farming, and industriy) and concentration of popula- 
tion (13,827,203 out of a total population of 36,60,130 in 2001); 
(2) federal capital of the Republic of Argentina, general pop- 
ulation 2,768,772 (2001). The Jewish population of the capi- 
tal and its suburbs (“Greater Buenos Aires”) was estimated at 
180,000-200,000 in 2004. 


The Province 

The first colony of the *Jewish Colonization Association 
(1cA) — Mauricio (1891) — was established in Buenos Aires 
and was followed by the Baron Hirsch colony (1904-05) a few 
years later. In the early 21° century there were many small Jew- 
ish communities in the province, the largest being La Plata, 
Bahia Blanca, Mar del Plata, and Rivera, all affiliated with the 
Va‘ad ha-Kehillot. 


The City 

During the colonial period a few *Crypto Jews settled in Bue- 
nos Aires, mainly during the 16» and 17' centuries. There is 
evidence that the number of “Portuguese” (as many judaizers 
were identified at the time) of Jewish descent rose during the 
18 century as Buenos Aires developed into an important ad- 
ministrative and commercial port city. However, there is no 
trace of Jews living openly as such during the time of the revolt 
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against Spanish rule (1810), or at the time of Argentina’s decla- 
ration of independence (1816). During the middle decades of 
the 19‘ century Jews arrived in small number from two areas, 
Western Europe and Morocco. The earliest public Jewish event 
was an Officially recognized religious marriage ceremony in 
1860. The first minyan took place during Yom Kippur of 1862, 
which led to the founding of the first Jewish organization, the 
Congregacion Israelita de la Republica Argentina (cIRA). New 
arrivals from North Africa and Gibraltar led to the founding 
of the Congregacion Israelita Latina (1891). The year 1889 saw 
the arrival in the port of Buenos Aires of a group of 824 Jews 
from Russia, most later proceeding to the Province of Santa 
Fe. From then on a steady migration movement from Eastern 
Europe ensued, helped by the open door policy in Argentina 
early on, and by the publicity given to Argentina in the Euro- 
pean Jewish press as the agricultural settlements of the 1ca 
were established and developed. Thus Argentina, especially 
its capital city of Buenos Aires, turned into a major target of 
immigration for East European Jews. 

In 1909 there were approximately 25,000-30,000 Jews in 
Buenos Aires. In spite of some manifestations of antisemitism, 
especially during the repression against workers’ strikes dur- 
ing the early years of the 20' century, and the “red-scare” po- 
grom - known in Argentina as La Semana Tragica — of Janu- 
ary 1919, whose main targets were Russian Jews, immigration 
continued unabated, interrupted only during World War 1. 

After the war it was further enhanced by the quotas es- 
tablished in the United States starting in the early 1920s. By 
1936 there were over 120,000 Jews in the capital, constituting 
over 5% of the total population. After 1933 a relatively large 
number of Jews from Central Europe established themselves 
in Buenos Aires. A few more did so after World War 11 from 
neighboring countries in South America. However, the Argen- 
tinian government closed Jewish immigration after the war, 
and only a small number of Jews entered after that. The city’s 
Jewish population increased naturally and by internal migra- 
tions from provincial cities and from the 1ca settlements. 

Buenos Aires was a city of immigrants, cosmopolitan 
in character, and the Jewish population remained diversified 
as well. About 85% of the Jews were Ashkenazim, the vast 
majority from Eastern Europe and a minority from Cen- 
tral Europe. The other 15% were Sephardim from various ar- 
eas in the Balkans, the Middle East, and North Africa. These 
Jews founded their new societies and communities along the 
lines of their places of origin. Ashkenazim were organized 
in *aMIA, the largest community organization in Argentina, 
while Sephardim organized themselves in four separate com- 
munities: Moroccan, Ladino-speaking (from Turkey and the 
Balkans), and two Arabic-speaking ones, the Jews from Da- 
mascus and the Jews from Aleppo. Each group had its own 
cemeteries, religious leadership, schools, and mutual-aid in- 
stitutions. Most synagogues founded during the formative pe- 
riod by East Europeans and Sephardim were Orthodox, while 
those founded by the German Jews were either Conservative 
or Reform. During the 1950s c1rRA became Conservative. 
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The founding of the Bet El community in 1963 and the Semi- 
nario Rabinico Latinoamericano in 1962 led to the spread of 
this movement not only in the city of Buenos Aires but also 
throughout Latin America. 

The Reform movement established the Emanuel con- 
gregation in 1964. In addition, the Chabad movement has 
gained adherents, especially during the past generation. Nev- 
ertheless, Jewish identification is based more on national con- 
sciousness, and the influence of Israel and of Israeli political 
parties is greater. 

This is made particularly evident by the important role 
of the osa (Organizacion Sionista Argentina). Another cen- 
tral organization is DA1A, the representative body of Argen- 
tinian Jewry vis-a-vis the government and in the sphere of 
world Jewry. 

Jewish education in the city was imparted along ideo- 
logical and political lines as well as according to commu- 
nal groupings. Most of the latter fall under the umbrella of 
the Vaad ha-Hinnukh. Some of the day schools are among 
the best schools in the city, and at the end of the 1990s about 
50% of Jewish children of primary school age and more than 
a third of secondary school age were reached by them. Many 
cultural, social, and sports organizations served local Jewry, 
especially Sociedad Hebraica Argentina, Hacoaj, and Maccabi 
ha-Ko’ah and Hebraica. 

In earlier decades Buenos Aires was a major center of 
Yiddish journalism, to the point that in the 1940s three Yid- 
dish dailies were published. In addition many monthly publi- 
cations in Yiddish reflected the vigorous political and ideologi- 
cal splits in the community, ranging from Zionism of various 
schools to Bundism, socialism, communism, and anarchism. 
Buenos Aires was also a world center for the publication of 
books in Yiddish and a leading city for Yiddish theater. Sub- 
sequently, Spanish became the predominant and almost ex- 
clusive language for communal publications. 

The Jewish population of Greater Buenos Aires peaked 
somewhere in the 1950s at approximately 250,000-260,000. 
From then on its numbers diminished, mainly because of em- 
igration. The largest group immigrated to Israel, mostly for 
ideological reasons, during the military repression of 1976-83. 
Israel became a haven for Jews suspected of leftist or guerilla 
activism. Moreover, during the Argentine economic debacle 
that began in 2001, another current of emigration to Israel de- 
veloped. In addition, Jews left Buenos Aires for other places in 
Latin America, the U.S., and Europe, mainly for professional 
and economic reasons, though, again during the repression, 
for political reasons as well. Thus, Buenos Aires, and Argen- 
tina as a whole, went from being a city of settlement to a city 
of exodus. 

Jewish institutions were targeted during the 1990 by 
groups generally considered to be serving the cause of anti- 
Israel terrorism. Thus the Israeli embassy in Buenos Aires 
was bombed in 1992 with 29 people killed, and the premises 
of AMIA were razed in a major terrorist act in 1994 which 
killed 85 people. Ten years after the latter event the Argentine 
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courts had not resolved important issues, including the local 
connections of the perpetrators nor their true international 
connections. 

In spite of the ups and downs of antisemitism, especially, 
but not only, during military repressions, Jews have played an 
important role in industry, commerce, the arts, literature, and 
journalism, and also in politics. During the administrations 
of Alfonsin (1984-90) and Menem (1990-2000), Jews were 
visible in all spheres of government. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Bejarano, “Los sefaradies en la Argen- 
tina.’ in: Rumbos, 17-18 (1986),143-60; V. Mirelman, Jewish Buenos 
Aires 1890-1930. In Search of an Identity (1990); idem, “Jewish Life in 
Buenos Aires before the East European Immigration (1860-1890),” 
in: AJHQ, 67:3 (1978), 195-207; E. Sofer, From Pale to Pampa: A So- 
cial History of the Jews of Buenos Aires (1982); E. Zadoff, Historia de 
la educacion judia en Buenos Aires (1935-1957), (1994). 


[Victor A. Mirelman (24 ed.)] 


BUERGENTHAL, THOMAS (1934-_), judge on the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice since 2000. Born in Lubochna, Slova- 
kia, to Menachem (Mundek) and Gerda Buergenthal (Silber- 
gleit), he came to the United States in 1951 and was naturalized 
in 1957. At age nine, he was one of the youngest survivors of 
Auschwitz (Aug. 1944-Jan. 1945), including a death march 
from the camp, and Sachsenhausen (Feb. 1945-Apr. 1945). 
Prior to that, he had survived the *Kielce ghetto in Poland 
and various labor camps in the Kielce region. 

In the United States Buergenthal was taken in by his 
aunt and uncle and despite having just two and a half years 
of schooling in Germany before the war and about a year of 
high school in New Jersey, he was accepted on a scholarship 
by Bethany, a Christian college in West Virginia. Buergenthal 
completed his courses at Bethany and went on to become a 
distinguished professor of law, dean of American University’s 
School of Law, and one of the nation’s leading authorities on 
human rights. 

Buergenthal held endowed professorships in interna- 
tional law and human rights at various U.S. law schools. He 
was the Fulbright & Jaworski Professor of Law at the Univer- 
sity of Texas (1975-80), the I.T. Cohen Professor at Emory Uni- 
versity (1985-89), and the Lobingier Professor at the George 
Washington University (1989-2000). He served as dean and 
professor of international law of the American University’s 
College of Law, Washington, D.c. (1980-85). 

Buergenthal served as judge (1979-91), vice president 
(1983-85), and president (1985-87) of the Inter-American 
Court of Human Rights of the Organization of American 
States. He was nominated to the court by Costa Rica. He 
is the only U.S. citizen to date to be elected to that court. 
(The U.S., not being a party to the American Convention on 
Human Rights, is not in a position to nominate its citizens 
to the court.) Buergenthal also served as judge of the Ad- 
ministrative Tribunal of the Inter-American Development 
Bank (1989-94) and as its president (1993-94). He was an ar- 
bitrator (1997-2000) and vice chairman (1999-2000) of the 
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Claims Resolution Tribunal for Dormant Accounts in Swit- 
zerland. 

As a member of the United Nations Truth Commission 
for El Salvador (1992-93), Buergenthal helped investigate 
the large-scale violations of human rights committed in that 
country during its lengthy civil war. In 1995, Buergenthal 
became the first U.S. citizen to be elected to the United Na- 
tions Human Rights Committee. He resigned from the com- 
mittee in 1999 in order to assume the vice chairmanship of the 
Claims Resolution Tribunal for Dormant Accounts in Swit- 
zerland, a position he had to relinquish when he was elected 
to the International Court of Justice. His was the lone dis- 
sent in the 2004 Icj vote against Israel’s erection of a fence/ 
wall separating Israeli and Palestinian territories, insisting 
that the context of terror and suicide bombers must be con- 
sidered. 

Between 1974 and 1978, Buergenthal represented the 
United States in various UNESCO bodies dealing with human 
rights issues. In that capacity he helped, inter alia, to draft the 
UNESCO Recommendation on International Education and 
Human Rights (1974). He was the chief U.S. representative to 
the uNEsco working group (1976-78) that drafted the UNESCO 
procedures for dealing with human rights complaints, and was 
one of its principal drafters. Similarly, as a member of the U.S. 
delegation to the 1990 Human Dimension Meeting of the Or- 
ganization of Security and Cooperation in Europe, Buergen- 
thal helped draft the “rule of law” section of the 1990 Copen- 
hagen Declaration on the Human Dimension. 


[Jeanette Friedman (24 ed.)] 


BUERGER, LEO (1879-1943), U.S. physician born in Vienna, 
who contributed substantially to knowledge of urology, pa- 
thology, bacteriology, and the study of vascular diseases. In 
1901 he became pathologist and later surgeon at Mt. Sinai Hos- 
pital in New York City. In 1930 he was appointed professor of 
urological surgery in Los Angeles. Buerger gave his name to 
“Buerger’s disease” (thromboangiitis obliterans), a non-in- 
flammatory vascular condition of the extremities which is apt 
to cause severe occlusion and ultimately even loss of the limb. 
The disease had been known from 1878 but had not been accu- 
rately described in pathological terms until Buerger did so in 
1908. It is an infrequent disease and only affects males, gener- 
ally in middle age. It occurs among all races, but is more com- 
mon among Jews and for some time was erroneously thought 
to be a disease peculiar to Jews. 

[Joshua O. Leibowitz] 


BUFFALO, the second largest city in New York State and the 
seat of Erie Country. Erie County had a Jewish population in 
2004 of between 15,000 and 18,000. In heavy industry, the 
principal support of Buffalo’s economy, Jews have occupied 
relatively minor roles. They are chiefly involved in trade distri- 
bution and professional services. In 2004 a major hi-tech bio- 
informatics and health sciences campus was built in Buffalo, 
attracting Jewish scientists and researchers in growing num- 
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bers. It is expected that this, along with new economic initia- 
tives, will help to stem the tide of the region’s dwindling Jewish 
population. There were 13 congregations in Greater Buffalo in 
2004: three Conservative, five Orthodox, one Reconstruction- 
ist, three Reform, and one Traditional. The first Jew in the area 
came during the War of 1812, when Captain Mordecai Myers 
was assigned to the Williamsville cantonment. In 1825 Morde- 
cai Manuel *Noah launched his short-lived utopian plan for a 
Jewish homeland, the city of Ararat, near Buffalo. Jewish set- 
tlers came to Buffalo in the decades following 1825, a period 
of great growth for the city. The first Jew to arrive was L.H. 
Flersheim, who emigrated from Germany in 1835 and taught 
his native language in the public schools. Jewish merchants 
and manufacturers soon followed Flersheim. Buffalo's first re- 
tail clothing store was opened by Mordecai M. Noah's nephew 
in the 1840s. Congregation Beth El, composed of Polish and 
German Jews, was established in 1847. Needy German-Jew- 
ish arrivals were aided by the Jacobsohn Society, organized in 
1847 on the community self-help idea. The society lasted into 
the 1860s and also established Buffalo's first Jewish cemetery. 
Differences in background created dissension in Beth El, and 
in 1850 the German element seceded to form Beth Zion, one 
of a succession of splinter groups to emerge from the origi- 
nal congregation. By 1864 the various Reform elements had 
united to form Temple Beth Zion. Eventually, Beth El became 
a Conservative congregation. 

Most Buffalo Jews are descendants of the Eastern Euro- 
peans who came after 1880. These newcomers worked as ped- 
dlers, tailors, junkmen, and storekeepers, and with the immi- 
gration, the main location of the Jewish residential population 
shifted from lower Main Street to the East Side. A commu- 
nity house, a Jewish library, and about twelve Orthodox syna- 
gogues were set up in the area. 

While the synagogues were unable to bring unity into the 
ghetto, the lodges and charitable organizations were a unify- 
ing force. A hevra kaddisha appeared early in the life of Buf- 
falo Jewry. Montefiore Lodge of B'nai B’rith dates from 1866 
and was the first of many groups which provided social com- 
panionship and mutual aid. In the 1850s the Buffalo Young 
Men's Hebrew Association, one of the first in the U.S., aided 
Jews traveling through the city and also offered cultural pro- 
grams. Other institutions that were set up included an or- 
phans’ home, operated in conjunction with Rochester Jewry, 
a sheltering house, and Zion House, established by Beth Zion’s 
Sisterhood to care for the newly arrived Russian Jews. Zion 
House was popularly known as the Jewish Community Build- 
ing and formed the nucleus for the Federated Jewish Charities 
of Buffalo, which was established in 1903. The Federated Jew- 
ish Charities incorporated several rival societies and became 
the direct ancestor of the present United Jewish Federation. 
While Buffalo Jews early established afternoon and Sunday 
Hebrew schools, it was not until the late 1920s that a bureau 
of Jewish education was established which in 1928 established 
The High School of Jewish Studies, which today has over 200 
students. In 1959 the Kadimah School created an elementary 
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and middle school. The weekly Buffalo Jewish Review has been 
published since 1917. 

Following World War 1 the Jewish East Side began to de- 
teriorate. Greater Jewish affluence and the increased speed of 
urban transportation resulted in a general exodus, first to the 
West Side of the city, then to the Humboldt-Utica-Ferry sec- 
tion of mid-Buffalo, and still later to the North Park-Hertel 
Avenue part of North Buffalo. The Humboldt area was served 
by Temple Beth David, established in 1923, and Congrega- 
tion Ohel Jacob, established in 1926. In North Buffalo, Anshe 
Zedek, later named Ner Israel, eventually merged with Beth 
David which had also resettled in the northern part of the city. 
Temple Emanu-El, Conservative, was founded in the mid- 
1920s. In 1967, Emanu-El and Beth David joined as Shaarey 
Zedek. Then many of the former East Side congregations were 
now situated in the North Park area. As industries expanded 
in western New York, bringing general prosperity, Jews moved 
to Kenmore, the town of Tonawanda, Snyder, and other sub- 
urban settlements. Beth Zion (Reform), Beth Am (Reform), 
Sinai (Reconstructionist), Beth El (Conservative), Havurah 
(Reform), B’nai Shalom (Traditional), Amherst Synagogue 
(Orthodox), Kehillat Ohr Zion (Orthodox), Shaarey Zedek 
(Conservative), and Young Israel (Orthodox) are among the 
congregations in the suburbs. 

While Beth Zion decided to rebuild its main sanctuary 
in the central city after it was destroyed by fire in 1961, the 
congregation also has a suburban branch. The population 
shift has continued from North Buffalo to the suburbs. In 
2004 the Jewish population was higher in the suburbs than 
in the city. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Adler and T.E. Connolly, From Ararat to 
Suburbia: History of the Jewish Community of Buffalo (1960); Falk, in: 
Publications of the Buffalo Historical Society, 1 (1879), 289-304; Plesur, 
in: Niagara Frontier (Summer, 1956), 29-36. 

[Milton Plesur] 


BUFFALO (Heb. 8°71, meri; av “fat cattle” or “fatling”), ani- 
mal which in biblical times was sacrificed and the flesh eaten 
(11 Sam. 6:13; 1 Kings 1:9, 19). The Dead Sea Scroll text of Isa- 
iah 11:6 has yimru instead of meri (“they shall pasture”) for the 
masoretic reading “Meir” and this corresponds to the Septua- 
gint reading. The reference is to the water buffalo, the Bubalus 
bubalis, which until the end of the 1940s roamed in the Huleh 
marsh, where the Bedouin reared it for food. It is also reared 
in the Beteha Valley at the foot of the Golan Heights, the bib- 
lical Bashan, which was famed for its buffaloes (Ezek. 39:18). 
The buffalo originates from a wild species found in India. It is 
a powerful animal suitable for work and was employed in Erez 
Israel for plowing. In addition to the identification of the meri 
with the buffalo (see also the Bible translation of Saadiah Gaon 
who uses the Arabic word jamiis), some have identified the 
buffalo with the teo (ixm) listed as a clean animal (Deut. 14:5) 
and which Isaiah mentions as being caught in a net (51:20). 
This identification is improbable, however, since in Erez Israel 
it was a domesticated and not a wild animal. The teo has also 
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been identified with the bison (Bison bonasus). Others have 
identified the buffalo with the koi (°13) mentioned in the Tal- 
mud in connection with the doubt whether it belongs to the 
category of behemah (domesticated cattle) or hayyah (wild 
beast), which would involve differing regulations concern- 
ing ritual slaughter (cf. Hul. 80a, where four opinions are ex- 
pressed as to its identity). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lewysohn, Zool, 129; H.B. Tristram, Nat 
Hist, 56, 72; ES. Bodenheimer, Ha-Hai be-Arzot ha-Mikra, 2 (1956), 
index; J. Feliks, Animal World of the Bible (1962), 20-21. 


[Jehuda Feliks] 


°BUGENHAGEN, JOHANN (also known as Pomeranus, 
ie., from Pomerania; 1485-1558), German reformer; friend 
of Martin Luther. In 1517 he became lector in Scripture and 
patrology in a monastery of the Premonstratensian order in 
Belbuck. From 1523 onward he served as professor in the Uni- 
versity of Wittenberg. He was influenced by the writings of 
Erasmus and Martin Luther. Bugenhagen was among those 
who aided Luther in translating the Bible. His most impor- 
tant work is his commentary on the Psalms (Interpretatio in 
librum Psalmorum, Basle, 1524). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Geisenhof, Bibliotheca Bugenhagiana 
(1908); E. Goerigk, Johannes Bugenhagen und die Protestantisierung 
Pommerns (1895); W. Leege, Bugenhagen als Liturgiker (1925); W. 
Rautenberg, Johann Bugenhagen (Ger., 1958); E. Wolf, Peregrinatio 
(1954), includes bibliography; rae’, s.v. 


°BUHL, FRANZ PEDER WILLIAM MEYER (1850-1932), 
Danish biblical and Semitic scholar. Buhl was born in Copen- 
hagen and educated at the University of Copenhagen, where 
he taught Old Testament from 1880 to 1890. From Copenha- 
gen he was called to the University of Leipzig, remaining there 
until 1898, when he was recalled to Copenhagen as professor 
of Semitic languages (1898-1932). Buhl collaborated in the ed- 
iting of the 136 (1915) and following editions of Hebraeisches 
und aramaeischesHandwoerterbuch ueber das Alte Testament 
of Gesenius, and of R. Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica (where he ed- 
ited the books of Psalms, 1930, and Esther, 1935). In his article 
on biblical poetry, “Dichtkunst bei den Israeliten” (in Realen- 
cyklopaedie fuer protestantische Theologie und Kirche, 4 (1898), 
626-38), he anticipated the study of form criticism in his rec- 
ognition of the literary types (Gattungen) and life situations 
of the poetic compositions. His study of the canon and text 
of the Old Testament appeared originally in German, Kanon 
und Text des Alten Testaments (1891; English translation by J. 
Macpherson, 1892) and is among the most influential of his 
works. Besides the foregoing, he wrote Den gammeltestament- 
lige Skriftoverlevering (1885; German translation, 1891; English 
translation, 1892); Jesaja oversat og fortolket (8 parts, 1889-94); 
Gennesaret Sé og dens Omgivelser (1889); Paldstina i kortfattet 
geografisk og topografisk Fremstilling (1890); Det israelitiske 
Folks Historie (1892, 19368); Geschichte der Edomiter (1893); De 
messianske Forjttelser i det Gamle Testament (1894); Til Vejled- 
ning i de gammeltestamentlige Undersdgelser (1895); Geogra- 
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phie des alten Palaestina (1896); Die socialen Verhaeltnisse der 
Israeliten (1899); Psalmerne oversatte og fortolkede (12 parts, 
1898-1900); and Muhammeds Liv (1903; German translation, 
1961°). A Festschrift was presented to Buhl on the occasion of 
his seventy-fifth birthday in 1925. 


[James Muilenburg] 


BUHLER, CHARLOTTE (1893-1974), developmental and 
clinical psychologist. Born in Berlin, Buhler taught at the 
University of Vienna from 1923, becoming assistant profes- 
sor in 1929. She focused her research on the cognitive and 
personality development of children from infancy through 
adolescence. She wished to create a unified theory of the psy- 
chological development of childhood that included a child’s 
entire life experiences. When Hitler came to power, she and 
her husband, Dr. Karl Buhler, were arrested on racial and 
political grounds. They fled to the U.S. in 1938. There they 
held positions in Minnesota, Massachusetts, and California. 
Buhler served as a professor of psychology, the director of 
a child guidance center, and a clinical psychologist, respec- 
tively. At the University of Southern California she specialized 
in the study of the development of children and their social 
behavior in infancy. As early as the 1920s, her research and 
writings reflected the concept of personal fulfillment and the 
use of one’s own special talents to attain goals. She believed 
that people could find personal fulfillment by using their full 
potential, living constructively, setting goals and assessing 
progress, and establishing a personal system of values. She 
distinguished her theories from those of traditional psycho- 
analytical theory by calling hers “humanism,” implying that 
one lives with a purpose and a goal and seeks a meaning in life 
beyond oneself. In California she met Carl Rogers and Abra- 
ham Maslow, whose ideas were similar to hers. She is believed 
to have influenced Maslow, who is regarded as the “father of 
humanistic psychology.” In 1950 she retired to private prac- 
tice. She returned to Germany in 1972 to spend the last years 
of her life with her son. 

Among her numerous published works are Soziologische 
und psychologische Studien ueber das erste Lebensjahr (1927; 
The First Year of Human Life, 1930); Kindheit und Jugend 
(1928), Kind und Familie (1937; The Child and His Family, 
1939), Childhood Problems and the Teacher (1952), From Birth 
to Maturity (1956), The Course of Human Life: A Study of Goals 
in the Humanistic Perspective (1968), Psychology for Contem- 
porary Living (1968), The Way to Fulfillment: Psychological 
Techniques (1971), and Introduction to Humanistic Psychology 
(with M. Allen, 1972). 


[Helmut E. Adler / Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


BUHUSI (Rom. Buhusi), town in Moldavia, E. Romania. 
Jews settled there haround 1823, when the lord of the land of 
Buhusi, which was then a village, decided to set up a town 
on its grounds; they numbered 82 in 1831. Buhusi became an 
important center of Hasidism in Moldavia when the zaddik 
Isaac Friedman (1835-1896), the grandson of Rabbi Israel of 
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*Ruzhin, many of whose followers being Bessarabian and 
Moldavian Jews, made his home there. The community in- 
creased from 537 in 1859 to 1,728 in 1899. Welfare associa- 
tions and educational institutions included a talmud torah 
and a Jewish-Romanian elementary school, founded in 1897. 
A yeshivah, founded in 1908 adjacent to the “court” of the 
zaddik, existed until 1916. In 1930 there were in Buhusi 1,972 
Jews (22.6% of the total population), occupied in commerce 
and crafts. Beginning in 1940, their situation deteriorated. In 
1940, 20 Jews, among the leaders of the community, were ar- 
rested and taken hostage. In June 1941 a project was planned 
to deport all Jewish men between the ages of 16 and 60 to the 
Targu-Jiu concentration camp, but was not carried out. Jews 
from the villages of Rediu, Roznov, Tazlau, Candesti, and Bor- 
lesti and from the town of Targu-Neamt were forcibly trans- 
ferred to Buhusi. The community had to help them, together 
with other pauperized Buhusi Jews. 

After the war the Jewish population rose to about 8,000 
as some of the people driven out of the nearby villages chose 
to resettle in Buhusi. Most of these emigrated and by 1969 the 
town had 50 Jewish families and one synagogue. In 2004, there 
were no Jews left in Buhusi, but the synagogue of the zaddik 
remained and members of the hasidic community of Buhusi 
(“Bohosh”), organized in Bene Berak, Israel, made a pilgrim- 
age there once a year. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Kaufman, Cronica communitatilor Isra- 

elite din Judetul Neamtu, 11 (1929), 383-84; PK Romanyah, I, 21-24; 

M. Carp, Cartea Neagra, 1 (1946), 136-38. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 

L.Z. Herscovici, in: Minimum (Dec. 1988); idem, in: Toledot ha-Ye- 

hudim be-Romanyah, 2 (2001), 197-203; S. Leibovici-Lais, Intre leg- 

enda si realitate (1995), 229-39; M.S. Salomon, in: Kovez Beer Yizhak, 
1 (1992); 28-33. 

[Eliyahu Feldman and Theodor Lavi / Lucian-Zeev 

Herscovici (2™4 ed.)] 


BUITRAGO, town in Castile, central Spain. The first infor- 
mation about the Jewish community there dates from 1290, 
when it paid an annual tax of 6,048 maravedis, a relatively in- 
considerable sum indicating it was a small community. It was 
one of the four aljamas in the vicinity of Madrid and was still 
a legally recognized community in the second half of the 15" 
century. At the time of the expulsion of the Jews from Spain 
in 1492, more than 50 Jews owned buildings within the town 
and valuable properties outside. Moshe Cuéllar possessed a 
huge and modern farm. Don David de Hija was then the ma- 
jordomo to the duke of Infantado, the local feudal lord - an 
office occupied in 1482 by Isaac Adarique. The property of the 
Jews expelled from Buitrago was bestowed by the Catholic 
Monarchs upon the duke in compensation for his loss of the 
Jewish revenues. Although the majority of the Jews in Buit- 
rago were craftsmen, some were very rich. At the expulsion, 
the majority went to Portugal and some continued to North 
Africa. After 1493 some of the refugees returned to Buitrago 
and were baptized. Six files recording prosecutions by the *In- 
quisition of New Christians in Buitrago between 1514 and 1532 
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are extant; among them was the municipal councillor (regi- 
dor), Inigo Lopez de Leén. 

In Buitrago there were two Jewish quarters. One was by 
the wall of the city where there were about 100 houses and 
the other was outside the city walls, in Arrabal, where some 
30 families lived. In each Jewish quarter there was one syna- 
gogue. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Beinart, in: Tarbiz, 26 (1956/57), 77; Baer, 
Spain, 2 (1966), 247, 485; Baer, Urkunden, 1 pt. 2 (1936), 81, 278, 420ff., 
518; J. Amador de los Rios, Historia social, politica y religiosa de los 
judios de Espana y Portugal (1960), 244, 299, 767. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
puy: E Cantera Burgos and C. Carrete, in: Sefarad (1972), 3-87. 


[Haim Beinart / Yom Tov Assis (2™4 ed.)] 


BUKARAT (Abukarat, Abucarat, Bukrat), ABRAHAM 
BEN SOLOMON HA-LEVI (late 15‘*-early 16 century), 
exegete and poet. Bukarat lived in Malaga, Spain. He was 
well versed in the natural sciences as well as in Spanish and 
Arabic. After the expulsion of the Jews from Spain he went to 
Tunis, where he remained for many years. His Sefer ha-Zik- 
karon (Leghorn, 1845), one of the best supercommentaries 
on Rashi to the Pentateuch, was completed there in 1507. In 
it he reveals himself as a painstaking scholar, with a sensitive 
feeling for language. Bukarat utilized his linguistic knowl- 
edge to elucidate the meaning of words and concepts and 
also to collate manuscripts to determine the correct version. 
Some of his poems are preserved in the Guenzburg collec- 
tion, Moscow. His elegy on the expulsion from Spain, which 
was printed by Ben-Sasson, is of considerable importance. In 
it he describes the situation of those Spanish and Portuguese 
exiles who came to Morocco and Algeria, giving precise in- 
formation as to their numbers. According to A. Berliner, Bu- 
karat translated the responsa of Isaac Alfasi from Arabic to 
Hebrew. ABRAHAM BEN ISAAC HA-LEVI ABUKARAT, who 
lived in the following generation in Egypt, may have been his 
grandson. He was a wealthy scholar, whose library contained 
important manuscripts. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.D. Luzzatto (ed.), Sefer ha-Zikkaron... A. 
Bukrat (1845), introduction; L. Dukes, in: Ozar Nehmad, 3 (1860), 
151; Scholem, in: Ks, 2 (1925/26), 103-4; Ben-Sasson, in: Tarbiz, 31 
(1961/62), 59-71; Hirschberg, Afrikah, 1 (1965), 300, 325. 


BUKHARA, capital of the former khanate of the same name 
in Russian Central Asia, now within Uzbekistan (see Map: 
Bukhara). 


Introduction 

‘The Jews of Bukhara are an ethnic and linguistic group, con- 
centrated in Central Asia, particularly in the area of the Uz- 
bek and Tadzhik Republics. The term “Bukharan Jewry” was 
coined by European travelers who visited Central Asia before 
the Russian conquest; it derived from the fact that at that time 
most of the community lived under the Emir of Bukhara. The 
members of the community call themselves “Isro’il” or “Ya- 
hudi” They speak a distinct dialect of the Tajik language, the 
so-called Judeo-Tajik, defined also as the Judeo-Tajik lan- 
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guage. In Uzbekistan the largest concentrations are in Samar- 
kand, the second largest city in the Uzbek Republic, Tashkent 
(capital of the Republic), Bukhara, Kokand and other cities. In 
Tadzhikistan they could be found mainly in the capital, Du- 
shanbe. A considerable number of Jews of Bukharan origin 
can be found in Israel. 

It is difficult to estimate exactly how many Jews lived in 
Central Asia before the second half of the 19‘ century. Ben- 
jamin of Tudela estimated that at the end of the 12" century 
there were 50,000 in Samarkand alone, but there is no doubt 
that this figure was not based on direct observation. Arminius 
*Vambery estimated the Jewish population of the Bukharan 
khanate in 1863-64 at 10,000. At the end of the 19» century the 
figure was about 16,000. On the basis of Soviet censuses and 
other assessments it may be assumed that in 1970 30-35,000 
Jews lived in Soviet Central Asia (with 8,500 in Bukhara it- 
self). This figure dropped to around 10,000 in the early 21° 
century after the mass emigration of the 1990s. Of the 200,000 
or more Bukharan Jews in the world, around 100,000 live in 
Israel and 50,000 in New York. 

The Jews of Iran, Central Asia and Afghanistan consti- 
tuted a single community until the 16" century, when histori- 
cal-political developments divided them into two sections: the 
community of Iranian Jews and the community of the Jews of 
Central Asia and Afghanistan. In the middle of the 18 cen- 
tury, similar circumstances brought about a further division 
of the latter group into two separate communities. 


The Origin and Sources of the Jewish Community 

It may be assumed that the first Jews arrived in Central Asia 
following the conquest of Babylonia by Cyrus King of Per- 
sia (539 B.C.E.): the majority of the Babylonian exiles did not 
return to the Holy Land (see Ezra 1:4, 2:64) and remained in 
Babylonia, at that time part of the Persian Empire. It is thus 
not unlikely that some came to the three Central Asian prov- 
inces of the Empire. 

Rabban Gamaliel the Elder (first half of the first century 
c.E.) addressed a letter “to our brothers the children of the 
exile of Babylonia and to our brothers in Media and to the 
other exiles of Israel” (Sanh. 11). It is possible that “the other 
exiles” referred to the Jews living east of Babylonia and Media, 
including those of the area known as Central Asia. The first 
unquestionable evidence about the Jewish presence in Central 
Asia is a story in the Babylonian Talmud (Av. Zar. 31b) about 
the refusal of an amora called Samuel bar Bisna (the first half 
of the 46 century c.£.) to drink wine and beer in Margwan, 
ie., Margiana, the medieval Merv (now the region of Mari in 
Turkmenistan). Early Muslim sources (late 7', early 8 cen- 
tury) refer to the presence of Jews in the area. At the beginning 
of the 8» century a Jew called Akiva is mentioned as collecting 
taxes from the Jewish community of Merv. The Jews were the 
only group in Central Asia which did not accept Islam. 

There is evidence that Jewish communities in the area 
flourished in the 9* to the 12‘ centuries, particularly in the 
towns of Balkh, Khorezm and Samarkand and that they rec- 
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Map showing the location of Bukhara, Uzbekistan 


ognized the authority of the exilarch in Baghdad and com- 
municated with him. 

The *Mongol invasions which early in the 13'* century 
laid waste the cultural centers of Central Asia apparently also 
devastated the Jewish communities. Data from the 13* cen- 
tury attest to the existence of the remnants of a community 
in Balkh and a small community in Khorezm, where Jews 
from other places were prohibited by the authorities from set- 
tling. A Jewish presence in Bukhara is first mentioned in the 
136 century. In 1336 a religious disputation was conducted in 
Merv, apparently sanctioned by the Muslim authorities, be- 
tween Christian monks and one of the leaders of the Jewish 
community. In 1339 Solomon b. Samuel compiled in the town 
of Gurganj an exegetical dictionary of the Bible in Judeo-Per- 
sian, the literary language common to the Jews of Iran, Af- 
ghanistan and Central Asia in this period. 

At the beginning of the 16" century a dynasty that ad- 
opted Shi’ism — the non-Orthodox stream of Islam - ruled in 
Persia, while Central Asia and Afghanistan retained their al- 
legiance to the Sunni, Orthodox stream of Islam. As a result, 
the links between the Jews of the area were severed, and the 
community was divided into two distinct entities. 

The town of Bukhara apparently became a center of Jew- 
ish life in Central Asia in the 16" century, also absorbing many 
Jews living in cities in the zone of battle between the Persians 
(Iranians) and the local Sunni rulers. 

Toward the end of the 16" and at the beginning of the 
17 centuries the Jewish quarter (Mahalla) was established in 
the town of Bukhara, still known as the “Old Mahalla? and 
the Jews were forbidden to reside outside its boundaries. The 
main (and today, only) synagogue of this town was built in 
this quarter in the first half of the 17‘ century. 

The middle of the 18 century saw the creation of the 
Afghani kingdom, ruled by the Durrani dynasty (1747-1842), 
while Bukhara was ruled by the Manghit dynasty (1753-1920), 
who made their country the strongest in Central Asia. There 
was constant hostility between the two countries, and the ties 
between the Jews of Afghanistan and those of Central Asia 
were effectively severed too. From that time Central Asian 
Jewry became a distinct entity, known as the “Community of 
Bukharan Jews.” 
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Forced Conversion and Detachment from Jewish Centers 

In the middle of the 18 century the first attempt was made 
at forcibly converting the Jews of Bukhara, leading to the cre- 
ation of a community of anusim, called in the local languages 
(Tajik and Uzbek) Chala (lit. “not this and not that”), i.e., Jews 
who were externally faithful to Islam but secretly observed 
the commandments of their own faith. 

Forced Islamization was resumed at the beginning of the 
19" century and the number of anusim increased. However, 
when Russia conquered the kingdoms of Central Asia in the 
last third of the 19» century (see below), the new rulers did 
not recognize the Chala as Muslims, and regarded them as a 
special group of Bukharan Jews; some of them, living in those 
areas of Central Asia that were under direct Russian adminis- 
tration, returned to Judaism. Relicts of the Chala community 
have survived in Central Asia, especially in Bukhara, and are 
registered as Uzbeks or (in Tadzhikistan) as Tadzhiks. 

Toward the end of the 18" century separation from Jew- 
ish culture centers led to a decline in the spiritual and reli- 
gious level of the Jews of Bukhara. One consequence was the 
community's inability to produce its own religious leadership. 
The spiritual-religious decline, the absence of leadership and 
the forced Islamization could have produced a process of in- 
creasing assimilation within the general population. However, 
in 1793, R. Joseph Maman (Mamon) Maghribi, a native of Mo- 
rocco, arrived in Bukhara as an emissary from the community 
of Safed, where he had settled a few years previously. When 
he saw the wretched situation of the Bukharan community he 
decided to settle there, and thanks to his efforts a revival of 
the religious and spiritual life took place. He introduced the 
Sephardi prayer rite to replace the existing Persian rite. 

The Jewish population of Bukhara increased and the 
Muslim authorities permitted them to settle outside the quar- 
ter; this led to the establishment of the “New Mahalla” and the 
Amirabad quarter, which for administrative purposes was 
regarded as part of the “New Mahalla.” During the first half 
of the 19 century Jewish quarters were established in Mar- 
ghelan, Samarkand, Dushanbe as well. There were also rela- 
tively large concentrations of Jews in Shahrisabz and Merv, 
which in the 1840s absorbed many Jews who had escaped 
from Meshed, Persia, after its community was forcibly con- 
verted to Islam. 

The Jewish community enjoyed a degree of autonomy be- 
fore the Russian conquest. The community of every town was 
headed by a kalontar, elected by the community. His election 
had to be ratified by the head of the government (qéshlegi) as 
well as by the Emir of Bukhara himself. He was aided by two 
deputies — ossoqols, heads of the Old and New Mahallas, whose 
election also had to be approved by the Emir. These commu- 
nal officers served for life, unless removed from office by re- 
quest of the authorities or a considerable number of commu- 
nity elders. They acted as judges in cases of litigation within 
the community; the kalontar also represented the community 
vis-a-vis the authorities. There were instances where the chief 
rabbi of Bukhara was appointed a kalontar as well. Criminal 
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cases, as well as cases in which a Muslim was involved, were 
brought before the Muslim court. 

Bukharan Jewry set up a network of schools, similar to 
the heder of European Jews, known as khomlo. Although it 
was obligatory for all children up to bar-mitzvah age to attend 
these schools, this regulation was in fact never implemented, 
and there were no schools for girls. On the other hand, there 
was a yeshivah, established, according to several sources, by R. 
Joseph Mamon Maghribi. Prayerbooks were imported, espe- 
cially those printed in Leghorn, including some that contained 
tafsir — a Judeo-Persian translation with commentary. Other 
study books (e.g., alphabet books, portions of the Pentateuch) 
were prepared by the teacher (khalfa) himself. 

As in all other Muslim countries, the Jews had to pay 
the jizya, the tax required of non-Muslims. The Muslim tax- 
collectors were emissaries of the government, but the assess- 
ment was made by Jewish assessors, who were subordinate to 
the kalontar. After receiving his due, the Muslim tax-collector 
would slap the Jews twice on the cheeks. (Respected members 
of the community received a mere symbolic tap.) 

The chief occupation of the Jews of Bukhara on the eve 
of the Russian conquest was dyeing of cloths. This trade was 
so typical that visiting Central Asia in the mid-19 century 
European travelers could recognize the local Jews by their 
stained hands. Other less common crafts were weaving of spe- 
cial silk and cotton cloths, tailoring and hairdressing. Crafts- 
men would sell their own products, and the number of Jews 
who engaged in trade was small. A Hebrew letter written from 
Central Asia by a Jew called Benjamin to the Jews of Shklov, 
Russia, in 1802, indicates that at that time the Jews financed 
the commercial activities of their Muslim fellow-townsmen, 
who peddled their wares in Russia. Subsequently the Jews 
themselves began to trade in goods produced in Bukhara (par- 
ticularly cotton) within nearby areas of the Russian empire, 
and also to import Russian-made goods. A Russian regulation 
of 1833 permitted the “Asian” Jewish traders to reside outside 
the Pale of Settlement, which was in force for the Jews of Rus- 
sia. They were also permitted, in 1842, to trade at the fairs at 
Orenburg and Troitsk, and in 1844 even at the country’s most 
famous fair at Nizhni-Novgorod (present-day Gorki). 


After the Russian Conquest 

The concessions accorded in Russia to the Jewish traders from 
Bukhara helped to disseminate the notion that the situation 
of the Jews in the Russian Empire was good, and when Rus- 
sia conquered Central Asia in 1864-88 the Jews welcomed the 
Russians and even aided them, for example in the conquest 
of Samarkand (1868). According to the 1868 peace treaty, 
Bukhara, which had been decisively defeated, became a vassal 
of Russia and other parts of its territories, including Samar- 
kand and several other towns with a Jewish population, were 
incorporated into the region (Kray) of Turkistan, which was 
annexed directly to the Russian Empire. In the first few years, 
the Russians took several measures to gain the allegiance of 
Central Asian Jewry, which they regarded as the only loyal ele- 
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ment within the native population. The regime did not restrict 
Jewish autonomy, and only added to the communal structure 
the office of official rabbi (kazyonny ravvin), whose functions 
were similar to those of the official rabbis in other areas of the 
Russian Empire. The Russian-Bukharan peace treaty included 
three paragraphs that defined the rights of the Jews of Bukhara 
to live freely in Russia, to trade freely there, and to purchase 
real estate within its borders. In 1866 and 1872 it was decreed 
that the Jews of Bukhara and two other states in Central Asia, 
Khiva and Khugand, or, in the Russian pronunciation Kokand 
(in the former, which became a Russian vassal in 1873, there 
were, in effect, no Jews, while the latter was abolished in 1876 
and its territory annexed directly to Russia) would be granted 
Russian citizenship even if they resided in these countries, on 
condition that they join the trade guilds in Russia (thus ex- 
empting them from the law that denied Russian citizenship 
to “alien” Jews). 

This policy aided Bukharan Jewry in acquiring a pow- 
erful status in trade relations, both with Central Asia and in 
trade with central Russia. Bukharan Jews established trading 
companies which opened branches in the large Russian cit- 
ies as well as factories for the initial processing of local prod- 
ucts, especially cotton and silk (the most known of them - the 
Va'adiyayev, the Potilahov and the Dividov companies). The 
local Jewish trader and industrialist, familiar with local con- 
ditions, had the advantage in competition with his Russian 
counterpart who was new to the area. At the same time the 
Emir of Bukhara and his government attempted to make of the 
Jews who remained within the borders of the kingdom scape- 
goats for their defeat, persecuting them and extorting money 
from them. These decrees resulted in the mass emigration of 
Jews from Bukhara to Turkistan. The Jewish population in- 
creased greatly in Samarkand, Tashkent and other cities. Fierce 
competition between the local Jewish tradesmen and industri- 
alists and their Russian rivals and the movement of Jews from 
Bukhara to Turkistan were the main causes for the imposition 
of discriminatory measures against the Jews of Central Asia as 
early as the 1880s. In secret government circulars these mea- 
sures were explained unequivocally as necessary to protect 
the Russian traders and industrialists and to limit the number 
of “native” Jews in the Turkistan region. In the year when the 
Russian conquest of Central Asia was completed (1888), the 
Russian authorities decreed the expulsion of the Jews from all 
the towns of the Trans-Caspian kray, which covered approxi- 
mately the territory of the Turkmen Soviet Republic. How- 
ever, implementation was postponed indefinitely for fear of 
damaging the interests of the Russian traders engaged in trade 
with the local Jews. At the same time a decree was issued (but 
in a short period of time suspended) closing the synagogues 
in Merv. In 1887-89 new regulations were issued that divided 
the Bukharan Jews who lived in the Turkistan Kray, into two 
categories: “native Jews of the Turkistan Kray, i.e., the Jews 
who had lived in what was now the kray before the conquest 
and their direct descendants, and those who could not prove 
that they or their ancestors were natives of the kray. The for- 
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mer were granted equal rights with the local Muslims, while 
the latter (as well as the Jews from Iran and Afghanistan who 
were in Turkistan) were regarded from a legal standpoint as 
foreign citizens. Their rights were restricted and it was stipu- 
lated that by 1905 they were “to return to their place of resi- 
dence,’ i.e., within the borders of the Bukharan khanate. From 
1900 on they were permitted to reside only in three border 
settlements - Osh, Katta-Qurghan and Petro-Alexandrovsk 
(now Tértkal) - three townlets which were not industrially 
developed and located away from the trade routes. 

The possibility of obtaining Russian citizenship, accorded 
in regulations between 1866 and 1872, remained merely the- 
oretical and its realization became very difficult. In 1892 the 
general governor of the Turkistan region issued a secret circu- 
lar severely restricting the entry into the region of Jews resid- 
ing within the boundaries of Bukhara. Czar Nicholas 11 him- 
self added a note to the protocol of the government session 
held on November 20, 1898, defining the policy of the regime 
in Central Asia towards the Jews as follows: 


To protect the General Governorship (region) of Turkistan 
and the General Governorship of the Steppes (ie., the Kazak 
and Kirgiz areas conquered by Russia in the second half of the 
1g‘ century) from the harmful activities of the Jews, so long 
as this is possible. 


However, already in 1900 it was evident that it would not 
be possible to implement the proscription. The authorities 
were confronted by the mutual responsibility of the members 
of the community, who protected the “aliens” in their midst 
and covered up for them, thus preventing the attempt to ban- 
ish individuals, and even groups of Jews. The Jews were also 
aided by the lack of organization and the confusion in the Rus- 
sian administration of the region. Moreover, the lower eche- 
lons of officialdom, whose task it was to carry out these orders, 
often accepted bribes and ignored the presence of the “aliens.” 
Implementation of the decree was thus postponed first until 
1909 and then until 1910, and in the meantime, the chief rabbi 
of Turkistan, R. Salomon Tajer, intervened in this matter. He 
appealed to the government, using the assistance of advocates 
who were well-versed in the law and wealthy Bukharan trad- 
ers, and thus the town Khuqand, Marghelan, and Samarkand 
were added to the list of places where residence was permit- 
ted. In 1910 the committee of Count Pahlen, entrusted with 
the task of examining the situation in the Turkistan region, 
recommended that additional decrees be issued against the 
Jews residing there. One of the high officials of the local re- 
gime announced publicly in that same year that the Jews are 
“robbers of the people” and “counterfeiters of documents.” He 
ended his statement thus: “It is to be expected that the peo- 
ple itself will issue a sentence against the Jews.” This was an 
open call to the masses to terrorize the Jews. Indeed, already 
in January 1911 a memorandum to the authorities by a high 
official reported that “the local population [i.e., the Muslims] 
demands that all the Jews be banished; and that it “requests 
permission to massacre them.” During these years the press 
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and literature of local Muslim modernists (jadids) displayed 
hostility towards the Jew (and the Armenian), the “robber,” 
and usually depicted an image of a Jewish tradesman “rob- 
bing” the local Muslim tradesmen of their profits, since the 
latter do not know how to compete with him. 

With the outbreak of World War 1, there was a violent 
upheaval within the Muslim population of Central Asia, which 
in 1916 became an open revolt that the Czarist army man- 
aged to subdue only with great difficulty. The Jewish problem 
thus lost some of its urgency. But even during the course of 
World War I, as is attested in secret documents of the period, 
the rulers continued to formulate decrees directed against 
the Jews. 

The Russian conquest aided in the establishment of a 
stratum of tradesmen and industrialists within Bukharan 
Jewry that was limited in number but had significant eco- 
nomic power and ability to compete. Nevertheless, the new 
conditions brought about the impoverishment of the masses 
of Bukharan Jewry since the importation of the cotton and 
silk cloths that were produced in Russian industrial enter- 
prises resulted in the elimination of the major occupation of 
the Jews of Bukhara - the dyeing of cloths. The impoverished 
craftsmen turned to other professions. Thus, by the end of 
the 19» and the beginning of the 20" century, hairdressing 
and shoe-shining and repairing became the almost exclusive 
monopoly of the Jews in Central Asia; many of them also be- 
came petty traders. 

The advent of the Russian regime brought changes also in 
the field of education. Alongside the khomlo (heder), schools 
were established that taught some basic principles of secular 
culture. The teachers were mostly Bukharan Jews who had 
been educated in Jerusalem, where a Bukharan community 
had been established. In addition secular schools supported by 
the regime were established “Russian—native Jewish schools,’ 
in which the language of instruction was Russian. The first 
periodical in the language of the Bukharan Jews, entitled 
Rahamim, began to appear in 1910 in the town of Skobelev 
(now Ferghana) and continued to be published until 1916. 


Under the Soviets 

Military actions carried out after the Bolshevik Revolution of 
October 1917, ending in 1920 with the conquest of Bukhara by 
the Red Army and the abolition of the Emir’s rule, were re- 
garded by the Bukharan Jewish masses as a further manifesta- 
tion of the conflict between the Russians and Muslims; despite 
the harsh decrees of the Russian regime, many sided with the 
Russians. The radical Jewish intelligentsia in Turkistan sup- 
ported the idea of establishing a democratic republic, whether 
an independent state or tied to Russia on the basis of local 
autonomy. Two representatives of Bukharan Jewry, Raphael 
Potilahov and Jacob Vaadiayov, served in 1918 as ministers in 
the short-lived autonomous government in Khugand. Radi- 
cal representatives of the Jewish community in Bukhara sup- 
ported Muslim modernists (jadids) in their demands for re- 
form; one of the Jewish radicals, Yunusov, was executed after 
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the Bukharan authorities broke up a jadid demonstration in 
1918. There were around 3,500 Jews in Bukahara during the 
1930s. The entrenchment of the Soviet regime brought to an 
end the existence of the upper strata of Bukharan Jews. Most 
of them lost all rights because they had been engaged, accord- 
ing to the Soviet conception, in occupations of exploitation. 
Even the petty traders, who constituted a significant part of 
the community, were deprived of rights. Heavy taxes were im- 
posed on the craftsmen and most of them had no choice but to 
work as laborers in government-supervised enterprises. Thus 
there were many Jews among the workers in the national fac- 
tories, especially those near the Jewish quarters such as the 
silk-mill of Samarkand, or the cotton gin in Khuqand. Coop- 
eratives of tailors, shoe repairers and barbers were organized, 
and many former craftsmen had to join them. 

From 1926 on, under the aegis of OZET (the Soviet or- 
ganization for the encouragement of agriculture among the 
Jews), many attempts were made to set up Jewish kolkhozes 
in Uzbekistan. In 1929 there were 26 such kolkhozes, but the 
experiment failed and by the early 1950s only two still existed. 
The censuses of 1959 and 1970 show that the number of Jewish 
rural dwellers in Central Asia was negligible. 

Attempts were also made to weaken and ultimately to 
eradicate religious ideology. Notwithstanding the fact that 
this policy was implemented more cautiously in Central Asia 
than in the European sector of the Soviet Union, most syna- 
gogues were closed down by the late 1920s and early 1930s. The 
campaign against the Jewish religion increasingly intensified 
throughout the 1930s and was halted for a few years during 
World War 11 but resumed in greater force in the late 1940s. It 
resulted in a situation in which only one synagogue remained 
in each of most of the large communities, while in smaller cen- 
ters prayer services were held in private homes. Nevertheless, 
the great majority of members of the community of all ages, 
regardless of education or social status, maintained tradi- 
tional religious observances relating to the human life-cycle: 
circumcision, marriage and burial practices. Maintenance of 
kashrut and observances related to the yearly cycle (e.g., week- 
day prayers individually or in a minyan, Sabbath observance, 
synagogue service on Sabbath and the festivals, traditional 
practices relating to Passover and Sukkot, fast days) was more 
widespread among the older members of the community and 
in the lower echelons of social and educational status. 

The Soviet authorities initially declared war on tradi- 
tional antisemitism but anti-Jewish hostilities did not abate, 
and even intensified periodically. Thus, for example, there 
were blood libels in 1926 in Charjui (now in Turkmenistan), 
and in 1930 in the village of Aghaliq near Samarkand. After 
World War 11, an antisemitic campaign was directed from 
above. In 1948-53, when there was intensive anti-Jewish agi- 
tation in the U.S.S.R. in general, the press in Uzbekistan and 
Tajikistan also printed some “satirical” feuilletons whose vil- 
lain was the local Jew. From the late 1940s the Jews of these 
two republics were excluded from the regulation that gives 
priority to natives of the region in studies at the local univer- 
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sities and the prestigious institutes of higher learning in the 
major academic and cultural centers of the U.S.S.R., such as 
Moscow and Leningrad, according to the quota allotted to 
every distant republic. 

In 1956, during and following the Sinai Campaign, let- 
ters and declarations signed in the names of Bukharan Jews 
appeared in the newspapers of Uzbekistan and Tajikistan, in 
not a few cases the signatories had been compelled to write the 
letters or to sign letters written in their name by others. 

New blood libels erupted against the background of in- 
creased anti-Jewish public sentiments. In 1961 an old Jewess 
of Marghelan was accused of kidnapping a two-year-old Uz- 
bek child and killing him for religious purposes. The child 
was found shortly thereafter in perfect health. A similar event 
occurred in Tashkent in 1962. In 1967, after the Six-Day War, 
articles appeared in the press signed by Bukharan Jews and 
in 1973, during the Yom Kippur War, some Bukharan Jews 
spoke at meetings condemning Israel and displaying “solidar- 
ity with the peoples of Egypt and Syria who are struggling for 
their freedom.’ In these years, too, in many cases, this was in 
obedience to instructions given by the organizers of the cam- 
paigns. On the other hand, however, instances are known in 
which local Jews refused to sign letters condemning Israel or 
to speak at anti-Israel meetings. 

At the onset of the Soviet rule a network of secular gov- 
ernment schools was established for the Bukharan commu- 
nity; the first teachers in these schools were Ashkenazi Jews, 
who did not know the language of the Bukharan Jews, and the 
language of instruction in these schools was Hebrew. From 
1923, however, Judeo-Tajik became the language of instruc- 
tion at schools. In 1921 a teachers’ seminary was opened in 
Tashkent, and in 1925 a newspaper entitled Réshnoyi began 
to appear in this language (its name was changed to Bayroq- 
i Mihnat in 1930). In 1929 the alphabet of Judeo-Tajik was 
changed from Hebrew to Latin. A literary journal entitled 
Hayot-i Mihnati began to appear in the early 1930s, and several 
years later a Judeo-Bukharan language theater was established 
in Samarkand, as well as a “section” of Judeo-Bukharan writ- 
ers. In the 1930s Tashkent became the center of book publish- 
ing in Judeo-Tajik. Numerous books were issued in this lan- 
guage, especially propaganda works and textbooks, but also 
original literary creations. 

The wave of imprisonments of 1936-38 dealt a harsh blow 
to cultural activity. In 1938-39 the newspapers were closed 
down, theatrical activity was terminated and in 1940 the pub- 
lication of Judeo-Tajik books as well as the functioning of the 
Judeo-Bukharan schools was discontinued. The elimination 
of Judeo-Bukharan culture greatly accelerated the processes of 
assimilation with the community. In the large cities of Central 
Asia, where the Bukharan Jewish population is mainly con- 
centrated, thirty years after the elimination of the communi- 
ty’s cultural life and particularly its network of schools, the 
Judeo-Tajik language was the major means of communica- 
tion in all areas of life only among those aged 55-60 or more. 
For most middle-aged Jews the cultural language is Russian, 
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while the language of the community is spoken in the home. 
The younger generation often prefers Russian to the language 
of the community even in daily domestic usage. As for the 
children - some of them do not understand the language at 
all, and some of them understand but cannot speak it. Thus, 
the same intensive process of linguistic assimilation that oc- 
curred in the Ashkenazi community of the Soviet Union in 
the late 1920s-early 1930s is occurring, one generation later, 
within this community. 

A basic change in the occupational composition of 
Bukharan Jewry occurred during the period of Soviet rule. 
The complex hierarchical structure of the Soviet society, in 
which personal social status is directly related to education, re- 
sulted after World War 11 in a sizeable increase in the members 
of the community who had received secondary and higher 
education. The most widespread occupations in the com- 
munity still remain those that had constituted the primary 
means of livelihood at the end of the 19 and the beginning 
of the 20% century (ie., hairdressing, shoe repairing, and in- 
stead of petty trades - selling in government stores); however, 
there was a great increase in the professions (doctors, teach- 
ers, engineers) and the free professions (actors, singers, art- 
ists, lawyers, etc.). 


The Literature of Bukharan Jewry 
Because, as stated above, until the beginning of the 16" cen- 
tury the Jews of Iran, Afghanistan and Central Asia consti- 
tuted one community, they had a common literature, which 
was created in their common literary language - the classi- 
cal Judeo-Persian. In the early 16 century the poet Khaja 
Bukhari composed a poem about Daniel, “Daniel-nama? 
In the 17 century the poet Elisha b. Samuel Raghib wrote 
a verse and prose work entitled Ben ha-Melekh ve-ha-Zufi 
(“The Prince and the Sufi”) about the same subject which in 
Hebrew literature is treated in Abraham ibn Hasdai’s Ben ha- 
Melekh ve-ha-Nazir (“The Prince and the Hermit”). In the 
18 century the poet Joseph b. Isaac Bukhari wrote a poem 
“Antiochus nama” about the Maccabees and a poem “Haft 
Biradarau” (“Seven Brothers”) about Hannah and her seven 
sons (following a poem on the same subject by a Judeo-Per- 
sian poet, Imrani, who lived at the end of the 15**- beginning 
of the 16" century). At the beginning of the 19» century the 
poet Ibrahim ibn Abi-l-Khayr dedicated a poem in memory 
of his contemporary Khuidadcha (Khudaidad) who had been 
executed for refusing to convert to Islam. R. Simeon Hakham 
(1843-1910), who came to Jerusalem in 1890, laid the founda- 
tion for the Erez Israel literary school of Bukharan Jewish li- 
terati, which engaged primarily in translations. His greatest 
achievements were the translation into Judeo-Tajik of the Bible 
and of Abraham Mapu’s Ahavat Ziyyon, popular with genera- 
tions of Bukharan Jews. Members of the school of R. Simeon 
Hakham also translated Shakespeare’s Comedy of Errors and 
Abraham Friedberg’s Zikhronot le-Veit David. 

The Judeo-Bukharan literature created during the So- 
viet period follows the path of Soviet literature in general. 
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From an artistic point of view its most important creations 
are the prose works (whose most prominent representatives 
are J. Hayyimov, N. Fuzailov, M. Yitshaqbayev, B. Qalandrov, 
G. Samandarov). Drama, written for the most part for per- 
formance by amateur troupes, is influenced by contempo- 
rary Uzbek plays (the foremost dramatists are J. Hayyimov, 
and M. Amonov), while poetry is influenced by the Tajik 
literature, which in terms of language is very close to the Ju- 
deo-Bukharan literature. Prominent from the artistic stand- 
point are the poems of Muhib (Mordechai Bachayev) and Y. 
Kurayov. 

As has been stated, Judeo-Bukharan literature ceased in 
1940; from that time to the present day no work has been is- 
sued in this language in the Soviet Union. 


Immigration to Israel 

The first information about Jews immigrating to the Holy 
Land from Central Asia dates to the beginning of the 19 
century, but large groups of Bukharan Jews who immigrated 
to and settled in Israel are known only from the 1880s. In the 
early 1890s the quarter called Rehovot was established by 
them in Jerusalem (to this day it is known as the “Bukharan 
Quarter”), which was considered at the time one of the most 
magnificent quarters of the New City. Groups of Bukharan im- 
migrants, some of whom had managed to bring money with 
them and were among the wealthy of Jerusalem at that time, 
continued to arrive in Erez Israel until the outbreak of World 
War I. The number of Bukharan Jews who arrived in this first 
Bukharan Jewish aliyah has been estimated at approximately 
1,500. These immigrants represented about 8 percent of the 
total community, a proportion which had no equal in any land 
of Jewish emigration at that time. 

The second aliyah of Bukharan Jews began in the 
1920s and continued until the early 1930s. The number of 
members of the community who settled in Erez Israel during 
these years is not known, but it may be assumed that it was 
no less than 4,000 souls. The overwhelming majority had 
to leave Russia secretly, to cross the borders with Iran or 
Afghanistan with the aid of Muslim guides, and then to re- 
ceive permits on the basis of certificates issued to them by 
the British consulate. Only a minority of these immigrants 
chose the legal procedure. They would sail by boat from 
Odessa to Turkey, with the help of documents attesting to 
their Afghani, Persian or Turkish citizenship (purchased at 
high prices from the legations of those countries), and in Is- 
tanbul they would obtain their immigration permits for Erez 
Israel. 

Henceforth followed the period of almost complete sev- 
erance of Bukharan Jewry from Erez Israel, and only in 1972, 
with the beginning of mass immigration from the U.S.S.R., did 
they renew the tradition of immigration to the Holy Land - 
this time to the State of Israel. About 8,000 Bukharan Jews 
arrived from 1972 to the first half of 1975. A new wave com- 
menced in the late 1980s. 


[Michael Zand] 
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Costume 

Before the Russian Revolution, Bukhara and the other 
towns of Uzbekistan were distinguished by the splendor of 
their costumes, jewelry, woven silks, and embroidered fabrics. 
Restrictions were imposed periodically on Christians and Jews 
with regard to costume. In earlier periods, they were obliged 
to wear special colors, in the case of the Jews black and yel- 
low, the black generally an outer garment, worn in the street. 
Until the 1920s, Jewish men were obliged to wear in the street 
a cord girdle and a hat trimmed with fur - the telpak. The 
latter was apparently of a special type but its exact shape 
cannot be ascertained. These two items seem to be the last 
vestiges of a Jewish costume known only through vague 
literary descriptions. Apart from these features imposed 
on their costume, the only garments peculiar to Jewish wear 
in Bukhara were the white robes worn on the Day of Atone- 
ment, and a bridal gown with a special type of veil, both made 
of bespangled white cotton tulle. Otherwise Jewish costume 
was similar to Muslim; ceremonial robes were copied from 
those worn at the court of the emir, who used to present 
such robes to his distinguished subjects, Muslims and Jews 
alike. 

Mens coats were long garments of the “kaftan” type 
found in various versions all the way from Eastern Europe to 
China. Their cut was in simple, straight lines, in a wide, en- 
folding shape. They wore several coats, one over the other. 
Women’s coats were of three kinds: 

(1) the kaltshak, a long ceremonial coat, narrow at the 
waist, open in front, with very wide sleeves; 

(2) the kamzol, for more general use, shorter and of a 
European-style, flared-out cut; and 

(3) the frandjin, a mantle worn in the street, enveloping 
the whole figure from head to toe. Their dresses were wide, 
long, shirt-like. They were cut from lengths of cloth without 
a shoulder seam. The fabrics used were mostly local silks or 
imported materials. 

Ornamentation on the costumes was of various kinds: 
most common were many-colored edgebands, generally tablet 
woven, on the borders of nearly all garments. Headgear and 
the paired bands on the front of women’s dresses were em- 
broidered with colored silk threads but also with gold thread, 
which was used lavishly for ceremonial attire. In private, Jew- 
ish men wore various kinds of caps; those current among 
Bukharan Jews even today are caps heavily embroidered with 
colored silk or gold. Women had various types of caps, and 
many kinds of kerchiefs and scarves. Unmarried women at 
ceremonial or family gatherings wore a topi-tos, a soft cap 
entirely covered with gold embroidery in traditional geo- 
metric patterns. For festive dress, mothers and older women 
bound the forehead with a special kerchief of brocade. On 
ceremonial occasions Jewish notables wore jeweled belts. In 
private, Jewish men wore various kinds of the plain cord gir- 
dle obligatory on the street. Soft boots of colored, floral pat- 
terns were worn indoors and boots resembling black leather 
galoshes outdoors. 
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Jewelry 

Jewelry formed part of a girl’s dowry, and was handed down 
from mother to daughter. Women normally wore simple ear- 
rings, a ring, and a bracelet, but on ceremonial occasions put 
ona magnificent display of jewels, including various kinds of 
forehead ornaments, earrings, necklaces, bracelets, and rings. 
They were made of gold, adorned with pearls, green and rosy 
stones, and coral beads. The design of jewels for the head and 
neck comprised two main ornamental elements: 

(1) solid pieces, originally made of solid gold and later of 
gold sheet stuffed with a kind of bitumen, studded with semi- 
precious and precious stones; 

(2) pendants, known as poya (“feet”), made of coiled gold 
wire threaded with a varying number of pearls, stones, and 
granulated gold beads. 

Bukharan folkways and costumes were long perpetu- 
ated by the community in Jerusalem, making it the most col- 
orful and picturesque element in Jerusalem Jewry. In recent 
years, however, this distinctive dress has been increasingly 
abandoned, being worn only at weddings and on other fes- 


tive occasions. 
[Aviva Muller-Lancet] 


Musical Tradition 

Jewish musicians in Bukhara and other centers of Uzbeki- 
stan and Tajikistan were active in all spheres of musical life, 
Jewish and non-Jewish. The first and foremost of the differ- 
ent generic-stylistic groups in which they were involved was 
the traditional art music called Shashmaqom (six maqoms) 
and referring to a cycle of six extensive vocal-instrumen- 
tal suites principally performed both by Jewish and Muslim 
musicians at the court of the Bukharan emirs until the 20t® 
century. However, the Jewish musicians were generally rec- 
ognized as among the most distinguished interpreters. This 
was the case with Boruhi Kalkhok (1845-1891) and Levi Ba- 
bakhanov (1873-1926). 

During the Soviet period, Jewish musicians continued to 
occupy an important position as performers of Shashmaqom 
in concerts, on the radio, and in studio recordings. In the 
1960s, Jews make up at least 30% of the contingent performers 
in Uzbekistan and Tajikistan. Among them were family clans 
of performers such as the Babakhanovs, Tolmasovs, Mullo- 
kandovs, Davidovs, and distinguished individuals including 
singers Barno Izhakova, Izhak Katayev, Neryio Aminov, Izro 
Malakov, and others. 


WOMEN’S MUSIC AND DANCE GENRE. A popular women’s 
music-dance sozanda, is included in the musical category in- 
volving a secular repertoire that marks life-cycle events (mar- 
riage, circumcision, etc.). This genre was mostly typical of 
the Bukharan Jews. In Bukhara and Samarkand the sozanda 
is performed in bands of three or four women. One is the so- 
loist, who sings and dances, the others accompany her per- 
formance with a doira (frame drum) and sing the refrains of 
the songs. The repertoire of sozanda consists of large vocal- 
dance cycles with elements of theatrical playing, and requires 
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a high professional performing level. The best sozandas were 
performed at the Emir’s court. Among the prominent female 
music-dance Jewish artists during the early 1930s were Shisha- 
hon and Malkoi Oshma, Tuvoi and Michali, Karkigi, Kundal, 
Chervonhon, Gubur, Noshputi. Tuhfahon was quite popular 
from the 1960s to the 1980s. Berta Gulomova, Mindal, Nina 
Bakaeva, and others gained prominence In Dushanbe (Tajiki- 
stan), during the years 1940-80. 


MALE FOLK MUSIC GENRES. On mourning occasions, 
Bukharan Jews usually perform the haqqoni pieces, which 
are extensive vocal compositions sung without accompani- 
ment, either by soloist or antiphonally by two or three male 
singers. The haqqoni are performed both by Muslims and 
Jews in the Bukhara region but the Jews chant them typically 
as part of the funeral repast. In connection with the latter 
one should mention the remarkable chanting of the Sefer ha- 
Zohar (Book of Splendour), performed by a specialized singer 
(Zuarhon) on various ceremonial occasions, but especially at 
the funeral repast. 


BUKHARAN JEWS IN CONTEMPORARY ART MusICc. In the 
post-Revolutionary period, Bukharan Jews were among the 
musicians who played leading roles in the formation of new 
genres of Western art music. In 1930 the first Bukharan-Jew- 
ish Theater of musical drama was founded where such well- 
known actors as Freho Mullokandova, Nina Bangieva, and 
Pinchas Kurayev were active. In 1938 this theater was closed. 
Many Jewish artists continued their activities in the musical 
and theatrical institutes of Uzbekistan and Tajikistan. In Uz- 
bekistan, one finds numerous prominent Jewish opera singers: 
Ksenia, Morduchai and Michoel Davidovs, Sara and Zaur Sa- 
mandarovs, Sason Beniaminov, Robert Boruchov, and Moshe 
Mosheev; in Tajikistan: Roshel and Zalman Mullokandovs, 
Raphael Tolmasov, Michoel Alloev, and Roza Mullojanova. 

Bukharan-Jewish composers made an important contri- 
bution to the contemporary music of Central Asia. Solomon 
Udakov was among the leading Uzbek composers. He wrote 
operas, cantatas, chamber vocal music, and music for the na- 
tional anthem of Tajikistan. His opera Tricks of Maisara is the 
first Uzbek comic opera. Manos Leviev composed the bal- 
let Suhail and Mehri, musicals dramas, comedies, and vocal 
music. The noted Tajik composer Yahiel Sabzanov was well 
known for his opera Bozgasht (“Return”) as well as his vocal- 
symphonic compositions. 

After the break-up of the U.S.S.R. in the 1990s most of 
the prominent Bukharan-Jewish musicians resettled in Israel 
and the U.S., where they continue to develop their musical 
traditions. 


[Elena Reikher (Temin) (24 ed.)]. 
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BUKIET, MELVIN JULES (1953- ), U.S. writer. Born to a 
father who was a Holocaust survivor and his American-born 
wife, Bukiet has devoted much of his fiction to the world of 
the Holocaust. In Stories of an Imaginary Childhood (1992), 
which deals with a young boy growing up in pre-Holocaust 
Poland, Bukiet creates the dimming world - as did Aharon 
*Appelfeld and I.J. *Singer - of those whose ends we already 
know, but whose actions are now understood with pathos and 
terror. His concern with the legacy of the Holocaust includes 
the collection While the Messiah Tarries, (1995), the novel Af- 
ter (1996) and his edition of Nothing Makes You Free: Writ- 
ings by Descendants of Jewish Holocaust Survivors (2002). He 
is at ease in enfolding myth - both Jewish and Christian - into 
his works, as Signs and Wonders (1999) testifies. His writings 
also concern Israel, as with the darkly comedic Strange Fire 
(2001) and his sobering thoughts about the peace process in 
the Middle East, “Hope Against Hope” (New York Times, June 
1, 2001). He taught at Sarah Lawrence College and was fic- 
tion editor of Tikkun. 

[Lewis Fried (24 ed.)] 


BUKOFZER, MANFRED (1910-1955), musicologist. Born 
at Oldenburg, Germany, Bukofzer lectured at the Volkshoch- 
schule in Basle (1937-38). In 1941 he joined the faculty of the 
University of California at Berkeley, becoming chairman of the 
music department in 1954. His writings, characterized by lu- 
cidity and creative thinking, which furnished important con- 
tributions to the study of music from the Middle Ages to the 
baroque, include Geschichte des englischen Diskants und des 
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Fauxbourdons (1936), Music of the Baroque Era (1947), Studies 
in Medieval and Renaissance Music (1950), and an edition of 
the complete works of Dunstable (1954). A brilliant scholar, 
Bukofzer was one of the most important Jewish musicolo- 
gists active in the transfer of the center of musicological re- 
search from Germany to the U.S. following the ascent of the 
Nazis to power. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online. 
[Jehoash Hirshberg (24 ed.)] 


BUKOVINA, region between the E. Carpathians and the up- 
per Dniester, part of Ottoman Moldavia until 1775, when it 
passed to the Austrian Empire as a result of the Kutsug-Kai- 
nargi peace treaty (the entire region named Bukovina from 
1774); after World War I incorporated into *Romania; in 1940 
the northern part was incorporated into the Soviet Union 
(western Ukrainian S.S.R.), the southern part remaining in 
Romania. The main town of Bukovina is *Chernovtsy, for- 
merly Czernowitz (see entry for some major aspects of Jew- 
ish life in the region. Czernowitz is the German form of the 
city’s name; in Romanian it is called Cernauti, in Ukrainian 
Tsernivcy). Jewish merchants passing through Bukovina are 
mentioned from the 13 century, and Jews settled there from 
the 14" century. In 1408 they were granted the right of free- 
dom of movement and commerce along the Moldavian trade 
routes. The Jewish population increased steadily, and main- 
tained close commercial links with the Jews of *Poland-*Lith- 
uania, being mainly occupied in the transit trade and purvey- 
ing of alcoholic beverages. The Cossack invasion from the 
Ukraine in 1656 (see *Chmielnicki) caused much suffering 
in the region. 

Jewish communal life in Bukovina developed along the 
same lines as in the other communities of the Ottoman Em- 
pire. From 1710 to 1834 Bukovina Jewry had an independent 
*hakham bashi, who held hereditary office, and was also re- 
sponsible for collecting the taxes imposed on Bukovina Jewry. 
Another office of the Jewish leadership from 1716 was that 
of rosh medinah (head of the region). From the end of the 
17 century the growing Polish-Jewish element imparted a 
distinct Ashkenazi character to the Bukovina communities. 
The census of 1776 recorded a Jewish population of 2,906 in 
the region, now under Austria. Their economic position was 
satisfactory. That year the government prohibited additional 
Jews from settling in the communities of Bukovina and lim- 
ited trade in alcoholic beverages to Jews resident there before 
1768. In 1780, when 1,069 Jewish families were recorded in Bu- 
kovina, a proposal was made to limit residence of the Jews to 
three main towns, with permission to settle elsewhere only if 
they engaged in agriculture. Orders along these lines became 
effective in 1782, and by 1785 the number of Jewish families 
had dwindled to 175. It had increased by immigration from 
*Galicia to 360 in 1791. From 1816 Jews were granted individual 
residence permits to settle in the region. After 1867 the Jews of 
the region were emancipated together with the rest of the Jews 
in Austria-Hungary. The number of Jews increased through- 
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out Bukovina after 1848 and the attainment of emancipation 
(see *Austria), and by 1890 numbered approximately 90,000. 
Hasidism struck roots in Bukovina, one of the early leaders 
there being *Abraham Joshua Heschel of Apta (Opatow). A 
branch of the *Ruzhin dynasty of zaddikim made Sadagora a 
center of Hasidism in the region. Another dynasty originating 
in Kossow settled in *Vizhnitsa. From the second half of the 
19'* century Jews in Bukovina tended increasingly to prefer a 
secular education, in which the Chernovtsy community led 
the way. They also took part in the political and social life of 
Bukovina, in general tending toward assimilation into Aus- 
tro-German culture and identification with its aspirations. 
Zionism penetrated Bukovina at the end of the century. Jews 
took an active part in Bukovina’s industrial and commer- 
cial development, initiated timber and cement industries, 
and were prominent in railroad construction and banking. 
A number of these Jewish industrial and financial magnates 
were awarded Austrian titles. Most owned large estates. The 
status of Jewish artisans also improved, and certain trades, 
such as tinsmithing, were exclusively Jewish. The relative pros- 
perity of the Jews provoked frequent nationalistic outbursts 
amongst the Ukrainian (Ruthenian) and Romanian popula- 
tion of the region. After the incorporation of Bukovina into 
Romania — in 1919 — the situation of the Jews declined, since 
Romanian Jews had not yet been legally emancipated like the 
Austrians and because of the virulent antisemitism of the lo- 
cal Romanians and Ukrainians. However there was an up- 
surge of communal, in particular Zionist, activity among the 
Bukovina Jews. The *Bund gained ground among the grow- 
ing Jewish proletariat. Among Jews active in politics was the 
Zionist leader and member of the Romanian senate Meir *Eb- 
ner. The incorporation of northern Bukovina into the west- 
ern Ukrainian S.S.R. - in 1940 — brought new economic and 
political hardship to the local Jewish population, and Jewish 
cultural and social life came to a total standstill. On June 18, 
1941, 3,800 “bourgeois” Jews of the region were deported to 
Siberia. When in July 1941 northern Bukovina was occupied 
by the Germans and the Romanian Fascists, the German and 
Romanian soldiers proceeded to massacre the Jewish popu- 
lation. The yellow *badge was introduced, their personal be- 
longings were looted, and all occupation in professions and 
crafts was prohibited to Jews. Forced labor was imposed. On 
Oct. 11, 1941, a ghetto was set up in Chernovtsy; 40,000 Jews 
were deported from there, to be followed shortly by another 
35,000 Jews from the surrounding areas, to the death camps 
in *Transnistria. On the partition of Bukovina after World 
War I1, the Jews in the northern sector eventually had to con- 
form to the general pattern of Jewish existence under Soviet 
rule. In 1945 a few thousand non-Bukovinian Jews were al- 
lowed to repatriate to Romania. The more liberal attitude of 
communist Romania permitted emigration to Israel from the 
south, where very few Jews remained. The majority of the Jews 
who continued to live in Ukrainian Bukovina (in the cities) 
were mostly not local inhabitants but Jews from the rest of the 
former Soviet Union (including the non-Slavic republics) who 
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tried to improve their lives by moving closer to the western 
parts of their homeland. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Gold (ed.), Geschichte der Juden in der 
Bukowina, 2 vols. (1958-62); PK Romanyah, 349-549. 


[Manfred Reifer / Paul Schveiger (274 ed.)] 


BULA, RAPHAEL MOSES (d. 1773), scholar and emissary 
of the Jerusalem community. During his stay in Constanti- 
nople (1752) while on a mission to Turkey, Bula published his 
homiletical collection, Hayyei Olam. In 1758 he was one of the 
scholars at the Neveh Shalom yeshivah in Jerusalem. He wrote 
Get Mekushar (Constantinople, 1767) on divorce, and Zekhut 
Moshe (Salonika, 1818) on ownership rights. Bula is one of the 
signatories of the letter (1770) authorizing Yom Tov *Algazi 
and Jacob Hazzan to collect funds on behalf of the Jerusalem 
community. Bula’s son SOLOMON (1734-86), a Jerusalem-born 
rabbi and halakhic authority, left Jerusalem after his father’s 
death and went to Salonika, where he became one of the most 
renowned scholars. Solomon's work Lehem Shelomo (Salonika, 
1795) deals with possession, property rights, and divorce law. 
His responsa were never published. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frumkin-Rivlin, 3 (1929), 93-95; Yaari, 


Sheluhei, 910. 
[Avraham Yaari] 


BULAN, Khazar king. According to tradition he instituted 
Judaism in Khazaria. The “Reply of Joseph” to the letter of 
*Hisdai ibn Shaprut in the “Khazar Correspondence’ refers to 
Bulan as a reforming king who drove the diviners and idola- 
ters (i.e., shamanists) from the land, and accepted monothe- 
ism (Judaism) in consequence of a dream or vision. In con- 
sequence of another dream or vision he made a successful 
military expedition south of the Caucasus to Ardabil, from the 
spoils of which he consecrated cult objects (tabernacle, ark, 
candelabrum, etc.), still preserved in the time of the writer. 
After a religious debate held in Khazaria on the merits of 
Christianity, Islam, and Judaism respectively, Bulan gave his 
verdict in favor of Judaism which henceforth became the re- 
ligion of the king and his servants, i.e., apparently the leading 
Khazars, rather than the people as a whole. Bulan here appears 
as the Khazar khaqan to whom the beg (Heb. sar, “general”) 
is subordinate. M.I. Artamonov makes Bulan the beg. The 
most probable date for these events, the historicity of which 
is confirmed at least in part by other sources, is 730-40 C.E. 
Parallels for the acceptance of a new faith after a religious de- 
bate are the conversion of the Uigurs to Manichaeism shortly 
after 762 and the account of the missions of the Muslims, 
Latins, Jews, and Greeks to Vladimir 1 in 986 in the “Russian 
Chronicle; before Vladimir’s final acceptance of Orthodoxy. 
The name Bulan appears to be Turkish, but there is no agree- 
ment as to the meaning. The suggestion of J. *Brutzkus that it 
is a participial form from the root bil, “know,” in the sense of 
“wise,” has met with no general acceptance. S. Szyszman, fol- 
lowed by Artamonov, proposes bulan, “elk” or “stag” in some 
Turkish dialects, as the origin of the name, and finds numer- 
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ous place and personal names in Russia of which Bilan is the 
principal component. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Szyszman, in: Ephemerides Theologicae 
Lovanienses, 33 (1957), 68-76; Dunlop, Khazars, index; idem, in: 
Roth, Dark Ages, 336-40; M.I. Artamonov, Istoriya Khazar (Rus., 
1962), 276-8; A. Zajaczkowski, Ze studidw nad zagadnieniem cha- 
zarskim (1947), 38-39. 

[Douglas Morton Dunlop] 


BULAT, JUDAH BEN JOSEPH (c. 1475-c. 1540), talmudist 
who settled in Turkey after the expulsion from Spain. The first 
mention of him is in 1510, when he published the second and 
corrected edition of the Halikhot Olam (Constantinople, 1510) 
of Yeshu’ah b. Joseph ha-Levi. To it he appended Mevo ha-Tal- 
mud, attributed to Samuel ha-Nagid. He served in Constanti- 
nople as a dayyan. Bulat was opposed to the practice of basing 
halakhic rulings on the codes without studying thoroughly the 
actual circumstances of the case. He tended to disregard strin- 
gencies not found in the Talmud. When the Constantinople 
rabbis decided that a certain bill of divorce was invalid, Bulat 
declared it valid even against the opinion of Elijah *Mizrahi. 
Some of his published responsa testify to serious differences 
of opinion between him and contemporary scholars. His re- 
sponsa appear among those of Elijah Mizrahi (Constantino- 
ple, 1560), and in the responsa Oholei Tam of Tam ibn Yahya, 
which are included in Tummat Yesharim (Venice, 1622). An- 
other halakhic work of Bulat is mentioned in the Yemin Moshe 
of Moses Ventura (Mantua, 1624). He also published Kelal 
Kazar (Constantinople, 1532; new ed. 1936), a methodology for 
the study of the Torah, halakhah, and exegesis. He also deals 
with the classification of the sciences, extending the accepted 
system to include Jewish studies. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset, 391; Rosanes, Togarmah, 1 
(19307), 123-4; Judah ben Joseph Bulat, Kelal Kazar (1936), introduc- 
tion by M. Rabinowitz; M. Margaliot, Sefer Hilkhot ha-Nagid (1962), 
68-73; A. Yaari, Ha-Defus ha-Ivri be-Kushta (1967), 86-88. 


BULAWAYO, one of the two main commercial and industrial 
centers in *Zimbabwe (formerly Rhodesia). Jews were among 
the earliest pioneers in Bulawayo. The first white child born 
there (April 1894) was Jewish, and the first newspaper (March 
1894), the Matabele Times and Mining Journal, was owned and 
edited by a Jew, William Francis Wallenstein. A Hebrew con- 
gregation was formed that same year and the foundation stone 
of the synagogue building was laid in 1897. A Chovevei Zion 
society was established in 1898. In 1900, when there were 300 
Jewish residents (76% of the total Jewish population of Rho- 
desia), Moses Isaac Cohen (1876-1939) from London became 
minister of the Bulawayo Hebrew Congregation. He was an 
active Zionist and the acknowledged leader of the Jewish com- 
munity. An authority on general education, he helped plan the 
system of public education in Rhodesia and was also a media- 
tor in industrial disputes. 

Despite its remoteness, Bulawayo Jewry was notable for 
its active communal and cultural life, and especially for its 
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strong Zionist affiliation. In 1958 a Jewish primary day school, 
Carmel, was established, which in 1968 had 158 pupils (57% of 
total Jewish school attendance). A Progressive congregation, 
with its own rabbi, was established in 1956. In addition to lo- 
cal communal institutions, two national organizations had 
their headquarters in Bulawayo, both formed in 1943 - the 
Rhodesian Zionist Council and the Rhodesian Jewish Board 
of Deputies. The Jewish population declined precipitously fol- 
lowing Rhodesia’s Unilateral Declaration of Independence in 
1965 and the white-black civil war that ensued. The conclu- 
sion of the war and the ushering in of black majority rule in 
what was now called Zimbabwe in 1980 did not halt the exo- 
dus. From the mid-1990s, Zimbabwe entered into a prolonged 
period of political strife, authoritarianism, and economic col- 
lapse, resulting in the small Jewish community declining still 
further. Carmel School, whose pupil enrollment had become 
almost entirely non-Jewish, finally closed at the end of 2003. 
The historic Bulawayo synagogue burned down ina freak fire 
that same year and services are today held on the premises of 
the Jewish old age home, Savyon Lodge, and in the hall of the 
now defunct Reform congregation. The Jewish population in 
2004 numbered 140, with an average age of over 70. 

Jews established many of the light industries in the for- 
mer Rhodesia, and predominated in the furniture and cloth- 
ing sectors. Many were prominent in commerce and Jews were 
well represented in medicine, dentistry, law, and accountancy. 
They also took an active part in civic affairs. The first mayor of 
Bulawayo was a Jew, I. Hirschler (1897-98); later Jewish may- 
ors have been E. Basch (1907-11), H.B. Ellenbogen (1927-29), 
C.M. Harris (1934-36), A. Menashe (1965-67), and J. Goldwas- 
ser (1968- ). Cecil Isidore Jacobs (1896-1967), prominent in 
communal and legal circles, was president of the Rhodesian 
(later Zimbabwe) Jewish Board of Deputies for seven years. 
The Hon. Abe Abrahamson represented the Bulawayo East 
constituency in parliament from 1953 to 1965. During these 
years he served as a cabinet minister from 1958 to 1962, ini- 
tially holding the portfolios of Treasury and Housing and 
later of Labor and Social Welfare and Housing. Abrahamson 
was also extensively involved in Jewish communal affairs, in- 
ter alia serving as president of the Rhodesian Jewish Board 
of Deputies from 1956 to 1958 and from 1964 to 1979, and as 
chairman of the South African Zionist Federation following 
his relocation to South Africa in 1986. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Saron and L. Hotz (eds.), Jews in South 
Africa (1955), 264-5; 272-3. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: B.A. Kosmin, 
Majuta - A History of the Jewish Community in Zimbabwe (1981) 


[Maurice Wagner / David Saks (2"¢ ed.)] 


BULGARIA, East Balkan republic located along the Black 
Sea. 


Ancient Period 

A Jewish settlement is known to have existed in Macedonia 
in the time of Caligula (37-41 c.£.; Philo, Embassy to Gaius, 
par. 281). A late-second century Latin inscription found at the 
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village of Gigen on the shore of the Danube (near Nikopol, 
the site of the ancient Roman settlement Oescus) bearing a 
menorah testifies to the existence of a Jewish community. The 
Latin inscription mentions the *archisynagogos Joseph. The- 
odosius 1’s decree to the governors of Thrace and Illyria in 
379 shows that Jews were persecuted in these areas and syna- 
gogues destroyed. 


Byzantine and Bulgar Rule 

When the Byzantine emperor Leo 111 (718-41) persecuted the 
Jews, a number of them may have fled to Bulgaria. There, dur- 
ing the reign of the Bulgar czar Boris I (852-89), the Jews are 
said to have tried to exploit the religious unrest among the 
Bulgars, then heathens, by converting them to Judaism, but 
Christian emissaries were more successful. The faith of the 
early Bulgarian Christians was, however, a syncretistic mix- 
ture of Christian, Jewish, and pagan beliefs. A curious insight 
of the contemporary religious situation is afforded by the 106 
questions submitted by Bulgarian representatives to Pope 
Nicholas 1 (858-67). Among the questions on which guid- 
ance was requested were the proper regulations for offering 
the first fruits; the law concerning amulets; which day is the 
day of rest - Saturday or Sunday; which animals and poultry 
may be eaten; whether it is wrong to eat the flesh of an ani- 
mal that has not been slaughtered; should burial rituals be 


performed for suicides; how many days must a husband ab- 
stain from intercourse with his wife after she has given birth; 
should a fast be observed during a drought; should women 
cover their heads in houses of prayer; and so on. The names 
of the Bulgarian princes at this time - David, Moses, Aaron, 
and Samuel - may also show Jewish influence. 

The monks Cyril (Constantine) and Methodius from Sa- 
lonika, who were sent to Greater Moravia in 863 by the Byzan- 
tine emperor Michael 111 (840-67) to convert the Moravians, 
had mixed with Jews in their native town and studied with 
Jewish teachers. Cyril invented a new script called Glagolitic 
(later Cyrillic) in which to write Slavonic. The script was based 
on the Greek alphabet, but used the Hebrew alphabet as well in 
order to represent sounds which did not exist in the Greek al- 
phabet, e.g., Sh and Ts. It is believed that Cyril made his 
translations of parts of the Bible from the Hebrew original. 

There is evidence of Jewish settlement in Nikopol in 967. 
In the early 12" century Leo Mung, born a Jew and later a pu- 
pil of the 11'*-century Bulgarian talmudist Tobiah b. Eliezer, 
became archbishop of the diocese of *Ochrida and Primate of 
Bulgaria. The Bogomil movement, a Christian sect that spread 
through Bulgaria in the 11" century, rejected most books of 
the Old Testament, but awakened interest in Judaism as the 
source of certain Christian theological doctrines. The Bulgar- 
ian attitude to Jews at the time was generally favorable; Jewish 
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merchants from Italy and Ragusa (*Dubrovnik) who settled in 
Bulgaria received royal privileges. Also during the Crusades 
many Jews may have found refuge in Bulgaria. Jacob b. Elijah 
in his polemical letter to the apostate Pablo *Christiani men- 
tions two Jews who were thrown from a mountaintop for re- 
fusing to obey the order of Czar Ivan Asen 11 (1218-41) to put 
out the eyes of Theodore 1 Angelus, Greek ruler of Salonika in 
1230. Czar Ivan Alexander (1331-71) married a Jewish woman 
named Sarah, who took the name Theodora on her baptism 
(see *Sarah of Turnovo); her influence on state affairs was 
considerable. The church's struggle with heresy in Bulgaria 
also affected the Jews. The Church Council of 1352 excom- 
municated Jews and heretics. Three Jews were condemned to 
death on a false charge of blaspheming saints. Although the 
verdict was repealed by the czar, the mob took vengeance on 
the accused. 

The largest part of the Bulgarian Jewish community be- 
fore the 15 century belonged to the Byzantine (Romaniot) 
Jewish rite. Only a minority spoke Bulgarian. The *Romaniots 
had their own special prayer book, which eventually was re- 
placed by the Sephardi prayer book. They regarded the send- 
ing of gifts from the groom to the bride as part of the marriage 
ceremony, and if the bride did not later marry the sender of 
the gifts, she had, in their opinion, to receive a divorce (get) 
before she could marry another man (see Kid. 3:2). The bride’s 
dowry was guarded and the husband was forbidden to nego- 
tiate with it. Furthermore, according to their custom a hus- 
band could not inherit from his wife. The Romaniots did not 
accept the decree of R. *Gershom b. Judah in the 11" century 
forbidding bigamy. Among the rabbis of the Romaniot syn- 
agogue was Abraham Semo (15'* century) who befriended 
the new Ashkenazi community that settled in Sofia (1470). 
Another famous rabbi of the Romaniots was Joseph b. Isaac 
ibn Ezra (late 16t—-early 178 centuries), who wrote the book 
Massa Melekh (1601). 

Many Jews went to Bulgaria from Hungary after the ex- 
pulsion of 1376. These Hungarian Jews kept their own particu- 
lar customs, but later adopted the customs of the other Ashke- 
nazim, and eventually all of them adopted Sephardi customs 
and spoke *Ladino. A famous contemporary sage was Rabbi 
Shalom Ashkenazi of Neustadt, who founded a yeshivah at 
*Vidin. His pupil Rabbi Dosa the Greek wrote in 1430 Perush 
ve-Tosafot, a supercommentary to Rashi on the Pentateuch. 


Turkish Rule 

At the time of the final Turkish conquest of Bulgaria (1396), 
Jews were living in Vidin, *Nikopol, Silistra, *Pleven, *Sofia, 
Yambol, Philippopolis (now *Plovdiv), and *Stara Zagora. 
Jewish refugees came to Bulgaria from Bavaria, which had 
banished them in 1470, and, according to various travelers, Ju- 
deo-German was heard for a long time in the streets of Sofia. 
Despite their adoption of Sephardi customs, language, and 
names, the Ashkenazi Jews maintained separate synagogues 
for a long time and followed the medieval German rite. The 
Ashkenazi prayer book was printed in 1548-50 in Salonika by 
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R. Benjamin ha-Levi Ashkenazi of Nuremberg who was also 
the rabbi of the Sofia Ashkenazi community. 

Spanish Jews reached Bulgaria apparently after 1494, 
settling in the trading towns in which Jews were then living. 
They came to Bulgaria from Salonika, through Macedonia, 
and from Italy, through Ragusa and Bosnia. Until 1640 Sofia 
had three separate Jewish communities - the Romaniots, the 
Ashkenazim, and the Sephardim. Then a single rabbi was ap- 
pointed for all three communities. R. *Levi b. Habib lived for a 
short time in Pleven and R. Joseph *Caro lived in Nikopol for 
13 years (1523-36). Caro founded a yeshivah there and contin- 
ued to write his great work Beit Yosef. In the 17‘ century Bul- 
garian Jewry was caught up in the whirlwind of the pseudo- 
messianic movement of Shabbetai Zevi; Samuel *Primo and 
*Nathan of Gaza, proponents of Shabbateanism, were active 
in Sofia in 1673. 

Jews conducted trade with Turkey, Walachia, Moldavia, 
Ragusa, and Venice. Jewish traders were granted firmans giv- 
ing them various privileges. One of the most important trad- 
ing towns in the 16‘ century was Tatar-Pazardzhik, to which 
the Jewish merchants of Salonika turned after the wars with 
Venice (1571-73). They established commercial relations with 
Sofia merchants and some of them settled there as well. Mer- 
chants from *Skoplje (Turkish Uskitb) bought clothing in 
Salonika and sold it in Sofia and neighboring towns. In 1593 
Sinan Pasha founded an annual fair at Ozundzhovo in the 
district of Khaskovo, southern Bulgaria. It was attended by 
Jews from European Turkey and Western Europe. Some Jews 
also farmed the taxes on European merchandise. The Jewish 
merchants were able to extend their commercial activities 
when the Ragusa merchants, who had taken part in the Bul- 
garian rising of 1688 against the Ottoman rule, had to give up 
their businesses. In Samokov some Jews owned quarries and 
leather tanneries. Jewish government officials of that period 
are also known. In the early 19 century a Jew, Bakish, of Ta- 
tar-Pazardzhik, held an important position in the court of the 
sultan, and proposed the introduction of a uniform system 
of Turkish coinage. 


From Independence to World War 11 

General rioting, robbery, and arson broke out in Sofia in 1878 
when the Turks retreated from the town; the Jews formed 
their own militia and a fire brigade to prevent the Turks from 
setting fire to the town; the fire brigade was retained after in- 
dependence. Among those who welcomed Russian General 
Gurko were the rabbi of Sofia, Gabriel Mercado Almosnino, 
and three other Jews. During the war Jewish property was 
looted and in Vidin, Kazanlik, and Svishtov, where the local 
population regarded them as supporters of the Turks, Jewish 
property was plundered, and Jews were expelled in atrocious 
circumstances; most of them fled to Adrianople and Con- 
stantinople. Before the Congress of Berlin in 1878 the major 
Jewish organizations of Western Europe had tried to secure 
equal rights for Bulgarian (as well as Serbian and Romanian) 
Jewry; the Berlin Treaty included a clause obliging the Balkan 
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countries to give equal rights to Jews. Rabbi Gabriel Almos- 
nino attended the Bulgarian Constituent Assembly (Sobranie) 
in 1879 as the Jewish delegate ex officio as the chief rabbi and 
cosigned the constitution. In 1880 an official code to regulate 
the organization of the Jewish communities was formulated. 
Jews also participated as advisers in town councils. However, 
the Bulgarian population displayed signs of resentment against 
the Jews. Most Bulgarian political parties were steeped in an- 
tisemitism. The Bulgarian peasantry did all in their power 
to prevent Jews from acquiring land, and from time to time 
there were blood libels. 

In 1885, during the war between Serbia and Bulgaria, 
Jews were drafted into the Bulgarian Army for the first time. 
The principle of equality concerning the defense of minor- 
ity groups was emphasized after World War 1 in the Treaty of 
Neuilly (1919). However, despite all declarations, the principle 
of equal rights had no genuine value for Jews; in practice the 
various Bulgarian governments discriminated against Jews. 
Anti-Jewish legislation was introduced indirectly in various 
memoranda. Jews were not accepted at the military acad- 
emy, the state bank, or in government or municipal service. 
The coup against the Stamboliski regime in 1923 prepared 
the ground for the spread of antisemitism and its intensifica- 
tion. In the difficult years that followed the Bulgarian people's 
wrath was channeled toward the minority groups, especially 
the Jews, whom they held responsible for their hardships. An- 
tisemitic nationalist associations sprang up. In 1936 the Ratnik 
(“Warrior”) antisemitic association was founded; it was struc- 
tured on the lines of Hitlerite organizations, accepting their 
theory of race and adapting it to its own ideological concepts. 
Nonetheless, in all this period, and even during the war, the 
Jews did not experience pogroms. 

In the decades preceding World War 11, the relative per- 
centage of Jews within the Bulgarian population declined 
steadily, indicating a lower birth rate than the national aver- 
age. The 1934 census showed 48,565 Jews, constituting 0.8% of 
the total population. (The respective percentages for the years 
1920 and 1926 were 0.9 and 0.85.) In the mid-1930s more than 
half of Bulgaria’s Jews resided in Sofia. Most Jews were engaged 
in commerce, and the majority were self-employed. In the 
prewar years, the number of wage earners showed a certain 
upward trend. A growing identification with Jewish national 
ideals characterized the intellectual development of the Bul- 
garian Jewish community. In the interwar period the Zionist 
movement completely dominated all Jewish communal orga- 
nization, including the highest elected body, the Jewish Con- 
sistory. The younger generation spoke Bulgarian rather than 
the Ladino of their fathers. 


THE ZIONIST MOVEMENT. Bulgarian Jewry joined the move- 
ment for national revival as early as the days of Hovevei Zion 
(founded in 1882). Three Bulgarian delegates attended the 
First Zionist Congress in 1897 at Basle - Zvi *Belkovsky, Karl 
*Herbst, and Yehoshu’a (Joshua) *Kalef. Before the congress, 
in 1895, Bulgarian Jews had founded the settlement Har-Tuv in 
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Erez Israel. However, there was also considerable emigration 
to other countries. In 1900 several Jews settled on the land at 
Kefken in Turkey, on the shores of the Black Sea. Other Bul- 
garian Jews took up farming in Adarpazari (in the Kocaeli 
district near Istanbul). Among the pioneers of Zionism in 
Bulgaria, the most noteworthy was Joseph Marco *Baruch. 
Between 1919 and 1948, during the British Mandate, 7,057 Bul- 
garian Jews emigrated to Palestine. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE JEWISH COMMUNITY. After 1878 a 
chief rabbinate was created, headed by a chief rabbi. In 1900 
a conference of Jewish communities assembled and passed 
a new constitution, which, however, was not recognized by 
the Bulgarian government. The constitution dealt with elec- 
tions to synagogue or community and school committees. The 
community committees chose a central council (Consistory) 
of Bulgarian Jewry from among their members. The council 
functioned independently of the chief rabbi, who was also 
head of the central rabbinical court. The central rabbinical 
court exercised authority over the rabbinical courts of Sofia, 
Plovdiv, and Rushchuk (now Ruse). 


EDUCATION. Bulgarian Jewish education passed through 
three periods: (1) the period of the meldar, the Sephardi reli- 
gious school, equivalent to the Ashkenazi heder, which flour- 
ished in Bulgaria before national independence; (2) the period 
after independence during which the Alliance Israélite Univer- 
selle maintained many schools; and (3) the period of modern, 
national education. Jewish schools were maintained at the ex- 
pense of the community. Many Jewish children, especially in 
large cities, attended schools of other denominations. 


RABBIS AND SCHOLARS. Rabbi Isaac b. Moses of Beja (16 
century), who lived in Nikopol after the Turko-Walachian 
war (1598), wrote the book Bayit Neeman (1621). Rabbi Isaiah 
Morenzi (d. after 1593), who also lived in Nikopol, introduced 
new customs into the yeshivah founded by Joseph Caro. An- 
other rabbi of Nikopol was Abraham b. Aziz *Borgil, author 
of the book Lehem Abbirim (1605). Moses Alfalas of Sofia, a 
famous preacher, published Va-Yakhel Moshe (Venice, 1597). 
In the 18» century Solomon Shalem of Adrianopolis and Is- 
sachar Abulafia were among the famous rabbis. Chief rabbis 
after Bulgarian independence (1878) were Gabriel Almosnino, 
Moses Tadjer, Simon Dankowitz from Czechoslovakia, Mor- 
decai Gruenwald, and Marcus *Ehrenpreis. Zemah Rabbiner 
was chief preacher to the Bulgarian communities. David Pi- 
pano, author of Hagor ha-Efod (1925) and other books, was 
head of the rabbinical court. Other scholars of Bulgaria in- 
clude Solomon *Rosanes, author of Divrei Yemei Yisrael be- 
Togarmah, the standard history of Turkish Jewry. Mention 
may be made also of Saul Mézan, author of Les Juifs espag- 
nols en Bulgarie. 


JOURNALISM. In 1899 the Bulgarian-language newspaper 
Chelovecheski prava (“Human Rights”) was published to re- 
pudiate the libels of antisemitic newspapers. The first Ladino 
newspaper, La Alborada (“The Dawn”), was launched in 1884. 
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Later, Ladino publications ceased publication and were re- 
placed by Bulgarian-language periodicals. In 1933 the Yevreski 
Vesti (“Jewish News”) began to appear, resuming publica- 
tion after ww11 and continuing to come out every two weeks 
through the early years of the 21*t century. 


[Simon Marcus] 


Demography of Jewish Population (within the boundaries of 
historical Bulgaria) 

















Year Number of Jews % of Total Population 
1878 19,000 0.900 
1888 23,541 0.750 
1893 27,177 0.830 
1900 33,663 0.900 
1905 37,656 0.930 
1910 40,076 0.920 
1920 43,232 0.890 
1926 46,558 0.850 
1934 48,565 0.800 
1945 49,172 0.800 
1949 9,707 0.014 
1950 7,000 0.009 
1964 7,000 0.008 
1967 6,000 0.007 
2004 7,000 0.001 
In World War 11 


Comprehensive anti-Jewish legislation in Bulgaria was intro- 
duced after the outbreak of World War 11. The regime's main 
motivation in its antisemitic pursuits could be explained by 
its determination to conform to the orientation of Nazi Ger- 
many, with which Bulgaria was allied. Yet even a German of- 
ficial, Karl Hofmann of the rsHA, expressed skepticism that 
conditions were ripe for the expulsion of Jews. He wrote: 
“The Jewish problem does not exist in Bulgaria in the sense 
that it exists in Germany. Ideological and racial prerequisites 
for convincing the Bulgarian people of the urgent need for a 
solution to the Jewish question as in the Reich are not to be 
found here? 

The turning point in events came on Feb. 15, 1940, with 
the appointment of Bogdan Filov, a noted scientist and a de- 
termined Germanophile, to the premiership. In July 1940 
the government announced its decision to curb the freedom 
of the Jewish minority. In August of the same year the cabi- 
net approved the anti-Jewish “Law for the Protection of the 
Nation,’ patterned after Nazi regulations. On Dec. 24, 1940, 
Parliament approved the proposed legislation, which was of- 
ficially promulgated on Jan. 23, 1941. On March 1, Bulgaria 
joined the Tripartite Pact and the German Army entered the 
country. A declaration of war on the western Allies followed; 
yet Bulgaria did not enter the war against the Soviet Union, 
mainly because of Slavophile sentiments of its population. In 
June 1942 Minister of Interior Gabrovski, the architect of the 
anti-Jewish legislation, demanded and received from Parlia- 
ment a blank authorization empowering the government with 
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absolute prerogatives on all questions pertaining to the Jews. 
Protests against this measure, coming from such well-known 
democrats as Nikola Mushanov, were of no avail. The fact of 
such protests was an indicator of things to come. At the end 
of August the government promulgated new restrictive regu- 
lations and provided for the establishment of a Commissar- 
iat for Jewish Affairs. On Sept. 3, 1942, the lawyer Alexander 
*Belev, a German-trained antisemite, became the head of this 
Commissariat. 


The Deportations Program 

In January 1943 Adolf Beckerle, the German minister to Sofia, 
was joined by ss-Obergruppenfuehrer Theodor Dannecker, 
an associate of *Eichmann, who came to Bulgaria in order to 
arrange for the deportation of Bulgarian Jews to the eastern 
territories. By the summer of 1942, the Bulgarian government 
had already surrendered into German hands Bulgarian Jews 
residing in countries occupied by Germany, but not Bulgar- 
ian Jews residing in Bulgaria. On Feb. 2, 1943, Gabrovski and 
Dannecker agreed that all Jews living in Greek and Yugoslav 
Macedonia and in Thrace, administered by Bulgaria since the 
spring of 1941, would also be surrendered to the Germans for 
deportation. On Feb. 22, Belev and Dannecker signed a for- 
mal agreement to deport 20,000 Jews. As the total number of 
Jews living in Bulgarian-held Thrace and Macedonia was only 
slightly over 11,000, Dannecker informed Eichmann that Jews 
from Bulgaria proper, mainly from the capital and other large 
towns, would also be deported. On March 2, the government 
approved the surrender of 20,000 Jews into German hands, 
but the fiction that only Jews from Macedonia and Thrace were 
to be deported continued to be maintained. The collection of 
Macedonian and Thracian Jews into special transit camps be- 
gan immediately. Bulgarian police controlled the entire op- 
eration until the Jews boarded the train. Preparations were 
also begun for the concentration of those Jews from Bulgaria 
proper who were to make up the agreed figure of 20,000. 


OPPOSITION TO THE DEPORTATIONS. Rumors of the forth- 
coming deportations and of the fate of the deportees aroused 
unexpected opposition. An action group headed by the vice 
president of the Bulgarian Parliament, Dimiter Peshev, was or- 
ganized in the town of Kustendil. Peshev appeared before the 
minister of interior on March 9, and insisted that the deporta- 
tion orders be altered forthwith. Both humanitarian and po- 
litical considerations motivated the protest movement. Condi- 
tions in 1943 were rather different than in 1942 when German 
victories seemed inevitable. There were pragmatic as well as 
altruistic reasons for coming to the aid of the Jews In the af- 
termath of the German debacle at Stalingrad, it was thought 
that Bulgaria should not endanger her chances of an eventual 
disengagement from the German alliance by giving her hand 
to so monstrous an act. The initiative of Dimiter Peshev de- 
veloped into a minor revolt within the government’s own ma- 
jority in Parliament. On March 17 Peshev presented the prime 
minister with a petition against the deportations signed by 42 
deputies. Political figures outside Parliament and prominent 
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figures from the Greek Orthodox Synod hierarchy joined in 
the effort. Under the pressure, the government of Bogdan 
Filov decided on a compromise. It ordered all deportations of 
Bulgarian Jews to be stopped. The surrender of Macedonian 
and Thracian Jews, however, was carried out. Transported in 
part by railroad and in part by river boats on the Danube, a 
total of 11,384 Jews from the “new territories” were taken to 
the death camps in the east (Poland), where the overwhelm- 
ing majority died. For the remaining Jews of Bulgaria proper, 
conditions were difficult, dangerous, even deadly, but they 
did not face deportations. Unlike the Italians, the Bulgarians 
treated the Jews with exceptional cruelty and strictly applied 
the racial restrictions: the Jews were prohibited the free use of 
the main thoroughfares, were not allowed to move from one 
town to another or to engage in commerce, had to wear the 
yellow badge, and were issued special yellow identity cards. 
Jewish houses were identified as such by a special sign. In the 
summer of 1942, several hundred young Jews were sent to 
forced labor, and in January 1943 young conscripts were sent 
to Bulgaria to work on road construction. Every town with 
a Jewish population had its commissioner for Jewish affairs, 
whose task it was to ensure that the anti-Jewish orders were 
properly carried out. Any jewelry and gold currency in the 
possession of Jews was confiscated and handed over to the 
Bulgarian national bank. Later, the government justified its 
action by contending that since Macedonia and Thrace were 
never formally annexed to Bulgaria, and since Thracian and 
Macedonian Jews were not given Bulgarian citizenship, the 
regime could not effectively withstand German pressures. On 
March 26, Dimiter Peshev was reprimanded by Parliament and 
removed from the vice presidency. His bold intervention on 
behalf of the Jews of Bulgaria later helped save his life at the 
People’s Trials held in the winter of 1945. The Nazi represen- 
tatives in Sofia continued to press for the deportation of the 
Bulgarian Jewish community during April and May of 1943. In 
the light of the parliamentary upheavals of March, the govern- 
ment showed signs of vacillation. At the end of May it ordered 
the resettlement of the Jews of Sofia in the provinces - their 
expulsion from the city — as a first step toward their eventual 
dispatch to the death camps in the east. Neither an abortive 
mass demonstration attempted by the Jews of Sofia on May 
24, nor several protestations by pro-Jewish public figures pre- 
vented the execution of the order. But even if the demonstra- 
tion was not effective in achieving its goal it was a public dem- 
onstration of Jews protesting their own fate, something that 
was rare indeed in German-dominated Europe. Furthermore, 
several hundred prominent Jewish families were sent to the 
Somovit concentration camp established on the banks of the 
Danube. Throughout the war male Jews continued to work 
in forced labor camps, employed in various public construc- 
tion projects. With these programs, the summit of anti-Jewish 
persecution was reached, and the gravest danger of deporta- 
tion to the German-occupied eastern territories passed. On 
Aug. 28, 1943, King Boris 111 died under somewhat mysteri- 
ous circumstances. According to N. Oren, Boris showed no 
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special affection for the Jews of his country, nor did he exhibit 
any particular humanitarian inclinations. The contention that 
Boris’ own act of benevolence had prevented the deportation 
of the Jews from Bulgaria proper is without firm foundation, 
but, in common with his government, Boris responded to the 
pressures from below generated by Peshev and his friends. Ac- 
cording to Nuremberg Document No. NG-062, although Boris 
had agreed to the deportation of Jews from Macedonia and 
Thrace, he was unwilling to deport Jews from Bulgaria proper, 
with the exception of “Bolshevist-Communist elements.” The 
other Bulgarian Jews were to be sent to forced-labor camps to 
work on road construction. 


ABOLISHMENT OF ANTI-JEWISH POLICIES. In September 
a Regency Council and a new government headed by Dobri 
Bozhilov were established. Minister of Interior Gabrovski was 
not included in the new cabinet. Belev, the head of the Com- 
missariat for Jewish Affairs, was also dropped and replaced 
by the more moderate Khristo Stomaniakov. In December 
the resettled Jews of Sofia were allowed to return to the capi- 
tal for brief periods in order to attend to private affairs. Early 
in 1944 a small number of Jewish families were permitted to 
leave the country for Palestine. These and other signs of re- 
laxation were aimed at establishing Bulgaria’s greater inde- 
pendence in foreign affairs, and the Bozhilov regime’s effort 
to appear more reasonable in the eyes of the western Allies. 
Representations on behalf of the Bulgarian Jewish commu- 
nity by Jewish organizations to both Washington and London 
produced a number of Allied protests, communicated to the 
Bulgarian government throughout 1943 and 1944. At the end 
of May 1944 the cabinet of Bozhilov was replaced by a new 
cabinet headed by Ivan Bagrianov. Determined to extricate 
Bulgaria from her war involvement, the Bagrianov regime 
opened truce negotiations with the western Allies. Earlier, 
secret talks were held between Nikola Balabanov, Bulgaria's 
minister to Turkey, and Ira Hirschmann, representative of the 
United States War Refugee Board, one of the few American of- 
ficials with permission to negotiate directly with the enemy. In 
August Hirschmann was informed of the decision of the Sofia 
government to abolish all anti-Jewish measures. On Aug. 24 
the minister of interior told representatives of the Bulgarian 
Jewish community that the Commissariat for Jewish Affairs 
had been abolished. All anti-Jewish legislation was officially 
abrogated on Aug. 29. The decrees of abolition were published 
on Sept. 5, 1944, by which time a new government, headed by 
the democratically oriented agrarian leader Kosta Muraviev, 
had come to power. 

On Sept. 5, 1944, while truce talks were being held be- 
tween Bulgarian and Anglo-American representatives in 
Cairo, the Soviet Union declared war on Bulgaria. On Sept. 8, 
the Soviet Army entered the country, and on the following day 
the Muraviev government was overthrown and replaced by 
a coalition government of the Fatherland Front, which was 
dominated by the Bulgarian Communist Party. Following an 
armistice agreement, signed in Moscow on Oct. 28, 1944, Bul- 
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garia was placed under the surveillance of a Soviet-controlled 
Allied Control Commission, which governed the country un- 
til the ratification of a peace treaty in 1947. With the institu- 
tion of the Fatherland Front regime, organized Jewish life was 
reestablished. After September 1944 there existed 34 Jewish 
communities headed by a Central Jewish Consistory as well 
as a Jewish weekly, Yevreyski vesti (“Jewish News”), and an 
anti-Fascist Jewish society named “Ilya Ehrenburg.” Accord- 
ing to Consistory figures, there were a total of 49,172 Jews in 
the country in the autumn of 1945. More than three-quarters 
of them lived in seven urban communities: Sofia, 27,700; Plo- 
vdiv, 5,800; Ruse, 1,927; Varna, 1,223; Kustendil, 1,100; Yambol, 
1,076; Dupnitsa, 1,050. 

The reasons that the fate of Bulgarian Jews differed from 
that of most of Germany’s allies are contested by historians. 
As expected, the Communists credit the Communists; some 
government figures give undue credit to the king. Undoubt- 
edly, two effective forces on behalf of the Jews were the Par- 
liamentarians and the Church, where intervention on behalf 
of the Jews was direct. There were protests on behalf of the 
Jews from various segments of the Bulgarian populace, most 
especially lawyers and physicians and prominent cultural fig- 
ure, which had their effect on the government and its percep- 
tion of popular opinion. The protests also strengthened the 
internal resilience of the Jewish community. Certainly, the 
Bulgarian alliance with Germany lessened direct German in- 
volvement in the deportations and the sense that Germany 
was losing the war and that the Allies were interested in the 
Jewish question also influenced government policy. Omar Bar 
Tov commented: “On the moral scale that is most urgent to 
those who try to extract lessons from the Holocaust - what 
really matters are the moments, however rare, in which a few 
shades of goodness were introduced into the general canvas 
of evil, opportunism, and indifference. These moments mat- 
ter not because they made a significant difference in the gen- 
eral scheme of things: they did not. They matter because they 
illustrate that, all the contemporary (and subsequent) talk of 
inevitability notwithstanding, it was possible to make choices 
and that the right choice at the right time by the right people 
could make a difference for some of the victims.” 


[Nissan Oren / Michael Berenbaum (2™! ed.)] 


The Postwar Period 

REVIVAL OF JEWISH LIFE. From the beginning of the Fa- 
therland Front’s rule, Jewish communal life fell under the 
control of the Communists and their sympathizers. Jewish 
communities were controlled by the Central Jewish Com- 
mittee of the Fatherland Front, which was in turn subordi- 
nate to the Front’s Commission for National Minorities. The 
Communists supervised the Central Jewish Consistory, and, 
as a rule, policy statements were signed jointly by the Cen- 
tral Jewish Committee and the Consistory. In January 1945 
the official Jewish Communist leaders announced Bulgarian 
Jewry’s severance from all international Jewish organizations, 
Zionist or otherwise. Bulgarian Jews were to be considered 
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Bulgarians of Jewish origin, having nothing in common with 
other communities around the world. The Zionist organiza- 
tion was called bourgeois and chauvinist. The majority of Bul- 
garian Jews, however, continued to support the Zionist orga- 
nization. In 1946 its president, Vitali Haimov, claimed 13,000 
active members. Zionist organizations continued to function 
in the face of continuous harassment. Independent weeklies 
were published until 1948 by the General Zionists and Poalei 
Zion. The majority of Jewish youth were organized by He- 
Halutz ha-Zair and *Ha-shomer Ha-Za’ir. 

Since political power resided with the Jewish Commu- 
nists, whereas rank-and-file support was given to the Zionist 
groups, the Communists, under the leadership of Zhak Natan, 
undertook to absorb the Zionists by way of “unification” in the 
common “struggle against antisemitism and Fascism.’ In May 
1946 the Zionist groups joined the Communists in a formal 
agreement providing equal representation in the Consistory, 
the Central Jewish Committee of the Fatherland Front, and 
all other Jewish communal organizations. An effective Com- 
munist majority was assured, however, since the balance of 
power was in favor of pro-Communist Jewish Social Demo- 
crats and pro-Communist “non-partisans.” 


ECONOMIC RESTITUTION. The economic condition of Bul- 
garian Jews was desperate. Immediate restitution of property 
lost during the war was essential if the Jewish population was 
to recover from the deep poverty to which it had been reduced. 
In March 1945 the government passed the Law of Restitution, 
providing for the return of all Jewish rights and property, but 
many months passed before the law began to be enforced. De- 
termined to achieve the eventual socialization of all property, 
the Fatherland Front regime actually prevented the execution 
of its own laws. Throughout the existence of the Front, there 
continued to be a huge discrepancy between the letter of the 
Law of Restitution and its implementation. Only a small part 
of Jewish losses were actually recovered, and these were fur- 
ther reduced by the postwar inflation. Thanks to relief mea- 
sures from international Jewish organizations, a large number 
of Bulgarian Jews were able to carry on until their eventual 
emigration. The regime exhibited greater interest in punish- 
ing those guilty of anti-Jewish persecutions during the war. A 
special section of the People’s Court, set up at the end of 1944, 
dealt with crimes against the Jews, and the sentences it issued 
were among the most severe in postwar Europe. 


EXODUS TO ISRAEL. During the first two years of its ten- 
ure, the Fatherland Front regime expressed open hostility to 
Jewish emigration, particularly to Palestine. The first signs of 
change in this attitude came in 1946. The reversal of Soviet 
policy on Palestine was reflected in Bulgaria and reinforced 
by local conditions that showed the Zionist movement to be 
much more influential in the Jewish population than expected. 
Upon assuming the premiership in December 1946, the vet- 
eran Communist leader Georgi Dimitrov told a group of Jew- 
ish leaders that, in principle, resettlement in Palestine would 
be allowed. The real turn in events came with Gromyko’s uN 
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speech in favor of the partition of Palestine and the estab- 
lishment of an independent Jewish state. Although they sup- 
ported the Jewish efforts in Palestine, the Communist Jewish 
leaders continued their assault on all Zionist manifestations 
at home. Ironically, the campaign against local Zionists was 
intensified alongside growing Jewish Communist support for 
the Haganah and Israel's War of Independence. Throughout 
the postwar period “illegal” movement from Bulgaria to Pal- 
estine was considered a crime. On several occasions frontier 
guards shot and killed Jewish youth attempting to leave the 
country clandestinely, though groups of children whose ali- 
yah certificates had been issued within the framework of the 
Youth Aliyah movement during the wartime regime were al- 
lowed to leave legally. Only after the United Nations’ Partition 
Plan was voted upon did the regime permit the emigration of 
able-bodied young men and women, who were to join in the 
“fight against imperialism” 

Between September 1944 and October 1948, 7,000 Bul- 
garian Jews left for Palestine. The exodus was due to deep- 
rooted Zionist sentiments, a relative alienation from Bulgarian 
intellectual and political life, and depressed economic condi- 
tions. Humanitarian considerations and a general feeling of 
goodwill on the part of the Bulgarian people helped to ease 
the process of resettlement. The Bulgarian Communist Party 
was not weakened by the exodus because few Communist Jews 
held central positions of power. Bulgarian policies toward na- 
tional minorities were also a factor that motivated emigration. 
In the late 1940s Bulgaria was anxious to rid itself of national 
minority groups, such as Armenians and Turks, and thus make 
its population more homogeneous. Further numbers were al- 
lowed to depart in the winter of 1948 and the spring of 1949. 
The mass exodus continued (between 1949 and 1951, 44,267 
Jews emigrated to Israel) until only a few thousand Jews re- 
mained in the country. 


After the Exodus 

In the following decades Jewish life in Bulgaria was systemati- 
cally circumscribed in keeping with the agenda of the Com- 
munist regime. The organized religious life of the community 
steadily declined while the rate of intermarriage increased. 
There were no recognized rabbis to provide leadership or re- 
ligious schools to perpetuate Jewish education. Religious af- 
fairs were directed by the Jewish Religious Council, affiliated 
with the Cultural and Educational Society of Jews in Bulgaria, 
a non-religious, Communist-dominated organization that 
replaced the Consistory in 1957 and was responsible for con- 
ducting Jewish affairs and officially representing the Jewish 
community. It held lectures, supported a theater group, and 
presented programs and exhibitions honoring Jewish anti- 
Nazi resistance. The Bulgarian Academy of Sciences pub- 
lished a number of works on Jewish subjects, among them an 
authoritative collection of responsa pertinent to the economic 
history of the Balkan Jews (A. Hananel and E. Eskenazi, Fontes 
Hebraici..., 2 vols., 1958-60, Heb., Bul., Fr.). The Hebrew Sci- 
entific Institute was founded in 1947; from 1952 it was a part 
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of the Bulgarian Academy of Sciences. The Bulgarian govern- 
ment looked with disfavor upon ties with other Jewish com- 
munities, but the remnant of Bulgarian Jewry lived free from 
persecution. The Jewish Religious Council also continued to 
publish Yevreyski Vesti, which incorporated news from the 
Jewish press in other countries, including news on Israel. In 
1966 the Cultural and Educational Society began publishing 
its Godishnik (“Annual”), a literary miscellany in Bulgarian 
and English for Jewish studies in history, ethnography, lin- 
guistics, and Jewish folklore. A film, The Transports for the 
Death Camps Have Not Yet Departed, showing Nazi prepara- 
tions for the deportation of Bulgarian Jews during the Ger- 
man occupation in World War 11, won its producer, Naim 
Oliver, the National Front Prize at the third festival of short 
films held at Plovdiv in 1978. Only one synagogue continued 
to function in Sofia, attended by a handful of elderly people 
with a quorum on Sabbath. The only other synagogue was in 
Plovdiv where services were held only on the Day of Atone- 
ment. The synagogue in Burgas was converted into an art gal- 
lery and the one in Pazardzik into a museum. In the late 1970s, 
in only one marriage in three were both partners Jewish. By 
the 1980s the first post-war generation of Jewish communal 
leaders and outstanding personalities in the public life of the 
country had almost entirely disappeared following the deaths 
of Dr. Salvator *Israel, head of the Cultural and Educational 
Society and a participant with observer status in meetings of 
the World Jewish Congress, even when held in Jerusalem, and 
of the international lawyer, Dr. Nissim *Mevorah. 


[Nissan Oren] 


Post-Communist Period 

After the collapse of the Communist system in 1989-90 and 
the institution of democratic changes a new wave of aliyah 
set in as 4,288 Bulgarians took advantage of the Law of Re- 
turn and moved to Israel - Jews with their families, many of 
them in mixed marriages or themselves the product of mixed 
marriages and all retaining their Bulgarian citizenship. At the 
same time, in accordance with the new Bulgarian legislation, a 
great number of Jews who left in the 1949-51 period had their 
Bulgarian citizenship restored and their property returned 
and thus began to spend a large part of the year in Bulgaria. 
Consequently, it is estimated that around 7,000 Jews lived in 
Bulgaria in 2004. 

The post-1990 period also saw the creation of the Shalom 
organization in place of the Communist-oriented Cultural and 
Educational Society. In 2004 it had around 4 000 members in 
15 independent branches - Burgas, *Varna, *Vidin, Dupnitza, 
*Kyustendil, Lom, *Pleven, *Plovdiv, *Ruse, Sliven, *Sofia, 
*Stara Zagora, Haskovo, Shumen (*Kolarovgrad), and Iambol. 
In addition, Maccabi, Ha-Shomer Ha-Tzair, and Bnai Brith 
were active. Shalom was the coordinator of the social, edu- 
cational, and cultural life of the Bulgarian Jewish community 
and was generally recognized as its representative. The restitu- 
tion of Jewish communal property made it possible for Shalom 
to develop Jewish educational and cultural facilities. 
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The synagogues in Sofia and Plovdiv were restored. The 
community had a rabbi who was officially recognized as the 
chief rabbi of Bulgaria. Jewish education had a formal and 
informal aspect. Formal Jewish education is received in a 
state secondary school, one of the best in the country, which, 
though mixed, has compulsory Hebrew and Jewish history 
studies for all 800 of its students. Informal Jewish education 
is in framework of Sunday schools run by the bigger regional 
organizations. 

The Jewish population included over 1,300 Holocaust 
survivors. An old age home, considered the best in Bulgaria, 
operated in Sofia, as well as the Keshet Jewish theater, which 
put on An-Ski’s Dybbuk in 2004, the Haggadah Jewish Choir, 
and the Dulce Canto Jewish Vocal Ensemble. Around 500 
Jewish children participated yearly in Jewish camps and sem- 
inars. 


[Emil Kalo (2"4 ed.)] 


Relations with Israel 

Bulgaria recognized the State of Israel upon its establishment, 
and formed diplomatic ties with her. The two states also devel- 
oped trade relations. Over the years, however, Bulgaria grew 
closer and closer to the official Soviet line on relations with 
Israel. In the process of deteriorating relations, a Bulgarian 
Air Force plane shot down an El Al passenger plane that had 
crossed the Bulgarian border in error in August 1955, killing 
all the passengers aboard. In 1967, after the *Six-Day War, Bul- 
garia severed diplomatic relations and discontinued trade re- 
lations with Israel (the expected turnover for 1967 was to have 
been about $10 million). In addition, Bulgarian representatives 
in the UN were conspicuous in the sharpness of their attacks 
against Israel. In the beginning of 1968, however, Bulgaria re- 
sumed trade relations with Israel. In 1977 a delegation of mem- 
bers of the Israel Knesset participated in the Inter-Parliamen- 
tary Union which met in Sofia, one of the rare occasions since 
the establishment of the State that elected representatives of 
Israel set foot on Bulgarian soil. In 1990, with the collapse of 
the Communist regime, diplomatic relations between Bulgaria 
and Israel were reestablished and general relations between 
the two countries improved dramatically. 


[Eliezer Palmor / Emil Kalo (2"4 ed.)] 
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BULGARIAN LITERATURE. The early history of Bulgar- 
ian literature is closely linked with that of the Bulgarian lan- 
guage, and with both there are interesting Jewish associations. 
During the 9‘ century C.z., as part of his proselytizing cam- 
paign in the Balkans, the missionary monk Cyril of Salonika 
(also called Constantine the Philosopher) created Glagolitic, 
the basic Slav alphabet, later modified by Clement of Ohrid to 
form the Cyrillic alphabet. Since the Greek symbols on which 
this was based could not convey all the phonemes of the old 
Slav tongue, several consonantal symbols had to be drawn 
from other sources, including the Hebrew alphabet which 
yielded 5 (3), LU (3), 4 (7), I (wv), and I] (w) - the phonetic 
equivalents of b, ts, ch, sh, and shch. This new alphabet facili- 
tated the translation of Greek liturgical works into the new 
literary language - Old Church Slavonic (or Bulgarian) - to 
which Cyril, his brother Methodius, and perhaps their pu- 
pils such as Clement added a version of the Bible, reputedly 
translated from the original Hebrew. According to some au- 
thorities, they had learned Hebrew from the Jews of Salonika 
and Kherson; Cyril and Methodius also translated part of a 
Hebrew grammar. The influence of a Hebrew textual source 
(as well as of Greek or Latin translations) has been detected 
in an Old Church Slavonic version of the Psalms - the 12'- 
century Psalterium Sinaiticum — now in the possession of St. 
Catherine's Monastery in the Sinai Peninsula. Other medieval 
Bulgarian works translated or drawn from Jewish sources in- 
clude Shestodnev (“The Six Days”), an account of the creation 
of the world in the biblical tradition, composed by loan (John) 
the Exarch (b. 860). During the 11 and 12* centuries the Bo- 
gomils — a heretical Christian sect, the Western counterparts 
of which were known as the Cathars or Albigensians - pro- 
duced a literature rich in biblical themes. 


The Figure of the Jew in Bulgarian Literature 

From the beginning of the Bulgarian national revival in the 
early 19" century, most Bulgarian writers instinctively sym- 
pathized with their fellow Jewish victims of oppression. While 
protesting against antisemitism, some of these non-Jewish 
writers portrayed Jewish suffering as a tragic destiny, while 
others advocated a solution to the problem, either through 
total emancipation or Zionism. Authors in the first category 
were Peyo (Kracholov) Yavorov (1877-1914), a leading sym- 
bolist poet who wrote Yevrei (“Jews,” 1901) on Jewish martyr- 
dom; Petko Yordanov Todorov (1879-1916), whose “Kamuni” 
(“Stones”) published in Idilii (1908) describes the Jewish trag- 
edy; and the versatile Petko Rachev Slaveykov (1827-95), who 
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portrayed Jewish suffering with an elegiac pathos reminis- 
cent of the Psalms in his poem “Plachete za oniez” (“Weep for 
These,’ 1852). The poet and playwright Emanuil Pop Dimitrov 
(1885-1943) used his knowledge of Bulgarian Jewry in two bib- 
lical works, Deshcherite na Yeftaya (“Jephthah’s Daughter”) 
and Rut (“Ruth”), which appeared between the world wars. On 
the other hand, there were writers like Konstantin Konstanti- 
nov (1890-1970) who, after World War 1, regarded the Jew as 
a comrade in the struggle for social justice. Jewish participa- 
tion in the Bulgarian national movement is a prominent theme 
of the novel Robi (“Slaves,” 1930) by the social writer Anton 
Strashimirov (1872-1937); Aleko Konstantinov (1863-97), out- 
raged by the police brutality against Joseph Marcou *Baruch, 
the founder of the Bulgarian Zionist movement, wrote a pro- 
Jewish pamphlet entitled I sega biyat, brate moy (“We Fight 
On, My Brother,” 1921). Other works in this genre were E.P. 
Dimitrov’s Yevrei (“Jews”), and “Poslednata kal” (“The Last 
Mud,’ 1929), a story by Yordan Kovachev (1875-1934). Hostile 
treatment of the Jew is rare in Bulgarian literature, the one out- 
standing example being the classic drama Kem propast (“To- 
ward the Abyss,’ 1910) by the prolific Ivan Vazov (1850-1921). 
In this play, which has a medieval setting, the central character, 
Queen Theodora, is shown to have been responsible for the 
defeat of her realm. The figure of Theodora is directly inspired 
by the converted Jewess, originally named Sarah, whom the 
Bulgarian czar Ivan Alexander married in 1335. Periodically 
from the late 196 century and especially during the decade 
of fascist rule (1934-44), some pamphleteers and journalists 
encouraged antisemitic tendencies, but their activities gained 
little popular support. 

After World War 11 Bulgarian writers generally saw the 
Jew as an anti-fascist hero. In his novel Na zhivot ili smert 
(“Life or Death,” 1953) Dimitur Anghelov (1904- ) portrays 
the Jewish democrat Sami Mevorakh executed by the fascists; 
Dimitur Dimov (1909-1966) brings several Jewish characters 
into his novel Tyutyun (“Tobacco,’ 1953), sympathetically de- 
scribing the Communist Max Eshkenazi and the partisan 
Varvara, and including some dialogue in Judeo-Spanish (La- 
dino); while Dimitur Talev (1898-1966) introduces into his 
novel Glasovete vi chuyam (“I Hear Your Voices,” 1954) sev- 
eral Jewish heroes, including a young Macedonian revolution- 
ary. Similar figures also appear in the novel Krayat na delnite 
(“The End of the Brigands,” 1955) by Emil Manov (1919-1982); 
in the play Borbata produlzhava (“The Fight Continues,” 1945) 
by Krum Kulyavkov (1893-1955), and in a number of other 
works. In the tragedy Ivan Shishman (1962) by Kamen Zi- 
darov (1902-1987), Queen Theodora (whom Ivan Vazov had 
earlier treated rather unsympathetically) is presented in a 
positive light. 


The Jewish Contribution to Bulgarian Literature 

At around the time of World War 1 Jews began to write liter- 
ary works in Bulgarian as well as Ladino. The pioneer in this 
field was the gifted poetess Dora Gabe (1866-1983), who pro- 
duced many of the classics of Bulgarian literature. Later she 
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beccame president of the Bulgarian PEN Club and head of 
the Council of Bulgarian Writers. Haim Benadov (1907-1991) 
describes Jewish poverty in a Sofia suburb in his satiric short 
stories. In the first half of the 20‘ century there were three 
significant poets who devoted their works to the Zionist ideal: 
Oram ben Ner (pen name of Saul Mezan, 1893-1944), author 
of Pesni za Erusalim (“Songs of Jerusalem”); Simcho Isakov 
(1919-1949), author of Stihove (“Poems,’ 1953); and Leo Cohen, 
who wrote Moiat narod (“My People,’ 1930) and Poezia I jivot 
(“Poetry and Life,” 1938). Bucha Behar wrote popular stories 
about Jewish country life. Mois Benaroya (1896-1967) worked 
as a critic, and Albert Mihael was a prolific contributor to 
the Jewish press as well as a playwright. A number of Jewish 
writers worked in the field of political journalism. The most 
important of them was Jossif Herbst (1875-1925), murdered 
by the Fascists because of his acerbic pen. Others were Ben- 
jamin and Eliezer Arditi, Jossif Israel, and Isak Naimovich. 
This important Jewish contribution to Bulgarian literary life 
undoubtedly inspired leading Bulgarian writers to submit a 
petition to the Bulgarian Parliament in 1940 protesting pro- 
posed anti-Jewish legislation. 

After World War 11 many more Jews gained literary 
prominence. Armand Baruh (1908-1990) was a popular nov- 
elist, mainly known for Ralevi (1955). Victor Baruh (1921- ) 
wrote mainly about the fate of the Jews during the Holocaust 
years. His most famous work is the novel Otrecheni ot za- 
kona (“Denied by the Law,’ 1960). Others are Svatbeni sveshti 
(“Wedding Candles,” 1968), Iaponskata kukla (“The Japa- 
nese Doll,” 1965), and Oklevetenata (“The Slandered;’ 2003). 
Valeri *Petrov was an outstanding poet, theater and cinema 
writer, and translator, under the pen name of Valeri Mevorah 
(1920- ). Poems like “V mekata esen” (“In the Soft Autumn,” 
1961) and “Krai sinioto more” (“Along the Blue Sea”) made him 
one of the most important Bulgarian poets of all times, while 
his plays such as Kogato rozite tantzuvat (“When the Roses 
Dance”), Biala prikazka (“White Story”), and Kopche za san 
(“Button for a Dream”) are produced in many dramatic and 
puppet theaters around the world. Also highly acclaimed is 
his translation of Shakespeare into Bulgarian. David Ovadia 
(1923-1995) was a poet whose work dealt mainly with anti- 
Fascist resistance. Salis Tadjer (1924-1988), poet and belletrist, 
wrote Kopnej v pustiniata (“Longing in the Desert,’ 1960) and 
Bulgaria v mene (“Bulgaria Within Me,’ 1964). The outstand- 
ing Jewish playwright of the 1960s was Dragomir Asenov 
(pen name of Jak Melamed, 1926-1981), who wrote Rojden 
den (“Birthday,’ 1965) and Rozi za Doktor Shomov (“Roses for 
Doctor Shomoy,’ 1967). The fate of one Jew is the subject of his 
trilogy Kafiavi horizonti (“Brown Horizons,’ 1961), Golemiat 
kamenen dom (“The Big Stone House,” 1963), and Plodat na 
vetrovete (“The Fruit of the Winds, 1966). 

‘The two most important Jewish literary critics were Iako 
Molhov (1915-2002), who wrote Problemi na savremennia 
balgarski roman (“Problems of the Contemporary Bulgar- 
ian Novel; 1956) and Maxim Naimovich (1921-1982). Also 
prominent during the postwar period was the prolific novelist 
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and screenwriter Anjel *Vagenshtajn (1922-_), whose screen- 
plays were internationally acclaimed. “In his later years he 
turned mainly to novels, with Jewish themes predominant in 
Petoknijie Isakovo (“Pentateuch of Isaac”) and Sbogom, Shan- 
hai (“Good-bye, Shanghai”). Leon Daniel (1926- ) is an out- 
standing essayist The poetry of Victor Samuilov (1946-_ ) and 
the prose of Chavdar Shinov (1941—_ ) are richly satiric. Eddy 
Schwartz (1937- ) works as a playwright and novelist. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Kohen, in: Biblioteka Probuda, 2 no. 6 
(1939); G. Konstantinov, et al., Biulgarski pisateli: biografii i biblio- 
grafii (1961); Ts. Minkov (ed.); Biilgarska literatura, 1 (1962); Evrei, 
zaginali v antifashistkata borba (1958). 
[Salvator Marco Israel / Emil Kalo (274 ed.)] 


BULLS, PAPAL, generally official statements by the head of 
the Roman Catholic Church. Although the term “Bull” (from 
the Latin bullum, “seal”) was sometimes applied to imperial 
documents as well, its use has been limited as defined above. 
Bulls bearing the seal of the reigning pope and dealing with 
matters of Jewish interest were fairly numerous in the Mid- 
dle Ages, though they constituted a small fraction of the vast 
papal correspondence; in recent centuries their number has 
decreased. Earlier they took the form of letters addressed to 
prelates, to secular rulers, to the Christian faithful in general, 
and in rare instances directly to Jews. Later, they increas- 
ingly took the form of memoranda (briefs outlining policy), 
headed by the phrase Ad futuram rei memoriam (“A reminder 
for the future”). Either type of document usually began with 
a statement of general attitude, proceeded to a discussion of 
the specific problem involved, continued with the pope’s de- 
cision on the resolution of the problem, and concluded with 
a statement of the penalties for disobedience. The statement 
of attitude frequently cited scriptural verses or referred back 
to the authority of the incumbent’s predecessors. The follow- 
ing are examples of some of the more significant papal bulls 
concerning the Jews, illustrative of Church policy. They are 
identified, as usual, by their initial words. 


Sicut Judaeis. First issued by *Calixtus 11 around 1120, it was 
a general Bull of Protection for the Jews, who had suffered at 
the hands of participants in the First Crusade (1095-96) and 
were being maltreated by their Christian neighbors. It forbade 
killing them, using force to convert them, and otherwise mo- 
lesting them, their synagogues, and cemeteries. The bull was 
modeled on a letter, which began with the same phrase, sent 
to the bishop of Palermo by Pope *Gregory 1 in 598, object- 
ing to the use of force as a conversionary method. Calixtus’ 
formulation was repeated by most of the popes from the 12" 
to the 15" centuries. They often added references to problems 
current in their day. Several of them condemned the accusa- 
tion of ritual murder (see *blood libel). 


Post Miserabile by *Innocent 111 in 1198, was addressed to 
the prelates of Europe and dealt at length with the need for 
another crusading effort in the Holy Land. Among the privi- 
leges granted to those who took the cross was the protection 
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of their property while they were away, including the sus- 
pension of payment of principal and interest on their debts 
to Jews. The formula in which this suspension was expressed 
became standard in calls to Crusades which followed in the 
next few centuries. 


Etsi non displiceat by Innocent 111 in 1205, addressed to the 
king of France, is a list of accusations against the Jews: usury, 
blasphemy, arrogance, employing Christian slaves, and even 
murder. The king is urged to put a stop to the evils. Yet the 
same “evils” continue to be mentioned by various popes for 
centuries and to be completely disregarded by others. 


In generali concilio by Honorius 111 in 1218, addressed to the 
archbishop of Toledo, demanded the enforcement of the de- 
cision of the Fourth *Lateran Council that Jews wear clothing 
to distinguish them from Christians; also that Jews be made 
to pay the tithe to local churches. Both items were frequently 
repeated by later popes. 


Etsi Judaeorum by *Gregory 1x in 1233, addressed to the prel- 
ates of France, urged the prevention of attacks on the Jews, 
usually motivated by greed. The sentiment, if not the exact 
words, was repeated by a number of popes in the 14” and 
15‘ centuries. 


Sivera sunt also by Gregory 1x, in 1239, addressed to the kings 
and prelates of France and Spain, ordered the seizure and ex- 
amination of the Talmud and all other Jewish books suspected 
of blasphemies against Jesus and Christianity. The burning of 
such Jewish books was ordered several times from the 13 to 
the 16" centuries. 


Lachrymabilem Judaeorum by *Innocent rv in 1247, addressed 
to the prelates of Germany in response to Jewish complaints, 
urged an end to murder and persecution on the baseless blood 
libel. Several other popes made the same plea, but neither 
consistently nor forcefully. 


Turbato corde by *Clement rv in 1267, addressed to the in- 
quisitors of heresy, expressed dismay over the rumor that Jews 
were trying to induce Christians (possibly converts from Ju- 
daism) to turn to their religion. Charges of such Judaizing ac- 
tivity were raised frequently by later popes. 


Vineam soreth by *Nicholas 111 in 1278, addressed to Fran- 
ciscans in Austria and Lombardy, ordered the selection of 
trained men to preach Christianity to the Jews. Secular rulers 
were requested not to interfere with the preachers. Hencefor- 
ward, frequent reference is made to this method of mission- 
izing among Jews. 


Quamvis perfidiam by *Clement v1 in 1348, addressed to vari- 
ous prelates, urged the protection of Jews against the accusa- 
tion that they had brought on the *Black Death by poisoning 
the wells. It was an instance of specific application of protec- 
tion in the face of a threat to Jewish life. 


Etsi doctoribus gentium by antipope *Benedict x111 (Peter 
of Luna) in 1415, a brief for the guidance of Church policy, 
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was one of the most complete collections of anti-Jewish laws. 
Though not by a recognized pope, it served as a precedent for 
several later popes. 


Numquam dubitavimus by *Sixtus 1v in 1482, empowered Fer- 
dinand of Aragon to appoint inquisitors to extirpate heresy 
and to prevent Jewish practices among those who had been 
converted to Christianity. 


Cum nimis absurdum by *Paul rv in 1555, was a brief in the 
spirit of antipope Benedict x11. It established the ghetto in 
Rome, limited Jewish economic activities, prohibited more 
than one synagogue in a town, and forbade contact between 
Jews and Christians. 


Hebraeorum gens by Pius v in 1569, a brief, accused the Jews 
of many evils, including the practice of magic. It ordered the 
expulsion of the Jews from all papal territory, excepting Rome 
and Ancona. 


Sancta mater ecclesia by *Gregory x11I in 1584, confirming 
his Vices eius nos of 1577, ordered the Jews of Rome to send 
100 men and 50 women every Saturday afternoon to listen 
to conversionist sermons which were delivered in a church 
near the ghetto. 


Christiana pietas by *Sixtus v in 1586, relieved the Jews of 
many oppressive social and economic restrictions which had 
been imposed upon them by Paul rv and Pius v. They enjoyed 
this relief for only a few years, for in 1593 *Clement vit issued 
a number of edicts restoring the previous situation which re- 
mained in force till the 19" century. 
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[Solomon Grayzel] 


BULOFF, JOSEPH (1899-1985), U.S. Yiddish actor. Buloff 
was born in Vilna, Lithuania. At the age of 20, he played with 
the Vilna Troupe, performing in Russian, German, Yiddish, 
and Polish. In 1926 he was invited by Maurice *Schwartz to 
join the Yiddish Art Theater in New York. After working 
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with him for about a year, Buloff became director of the Jew- 
ish Literary and Dramatic Society in Chicago (1927-29). Af- 
ter having performed in more than 225 Yiddish plays, Buloff 
turned his talents to acting in English, making his Broadway 
debut in 1936 in the comedy Don’t Look Now. He appeared in 
many other comedies on Broadway, including Call Me Ziggy 
(1937); To Quito and Back (1937); The Man from Cairo (1938); 
Morning Star (1940); My Sister Eileen (1940-43); Spring Again 
(1941-42); Oklahoma (1943-48); The Whole World Over (1947); 
Once More with Feeling (1958-59); Moonbirds (1959); as well 
as John Hersey’s Broadway version of The Wall (1960-61) and 
the drama The Price (1979). 

In 1952 he directed Mrs. McThing on Broadway, which 
he staged in Hebrew in Israel. In 1952 he also staged a Yiddish 
version of Death of a Salesman, in which he starred as Willy 
Loman. Buloff’s wife, Yiddish actress Luba Kadison, took on 
the role of his stage wife, Linda. In 1968 Buloff toured with The 
Kibbitzer in Israel, where he later settled. In 1982 Buloff and 
Kadison wrote and performed off-Broadway in The Chekhov 
Sketchbook, three short stories by Anton Chekhov that they 
adapted for the stage. 

On screen, Buloff appeared in the films Let’s Make Mu- 
sic (1941); They Met in Argentina (1941); Carnegie Hall (1947); 
To the Victor (1948); The Loves of Carmen (1948); A Kiss in 
the Dark (1949); Monticello, Here We Come (1950); Some- 
body Up There Likes Me (1956); Silk Stockings (1957); and Reds 
(1981). 

He appeared on such television shows as The Philco Tele- 
vision Playhouse (1950s); The Untouchables (1959); Ben Casey 
(1964); and Medical Center (1969). He also was a regular on 
the 1951 sitcom Two Girls Named Smith and appeared in the Tv 
movies Wonderful Town (1958) and Running Out (1983). 

He won an Obie Award in 1973 and 1978. 

Buloff wrote From the Old Marketplace: A Memoir of 
Laughter, Survival, and Coming of Age in Eastern Europe 
(translated and published in 1992), and On Stage, Off Stage: 
Memories of a Lifetime in the Yiddish Theatre (with Luba Kadi- 
son and Irving Genn, published in 1992). 


[Richard F. Shepard / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


BUND (abbr. of Algemeyner Yidisher Arbeter Bund in Lite, 
Poyln un Rusland; “General Jewish Workers Union in Lithu- 
ania, Poland and Russia”), Jewish socialist party founded in 
Russia in 1897; after a certain ideological development it came 
to be associated with devotion to Yiddish, autonomism, and 
secular Jewish nationalism, envisaging Jewish life as lived out 
in Eastern Europe (“Doykeyt”; “Hereness,” in Bund ideology), 
sharply opposed to Zionism and other conceptions of a world- 
embracing Jewish national identity. 


Beginnings (Pre-Bund) 

The structure and ideology of the Bund, while stemming from 
the social patterns and needs, from the problems and tensions 
within Jewish society in the *Pale of Settlement in the second 
half of the 19» century, were also an outcome of the aims, 
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tendencies within, divisions in, and methods of the Rus- 
sian socialist movement in the multinational empire of the 
czars. 

The first stirrings of the Jewish labor movement in gen- 
eral, and the formation of the Bund subsequently, occurred 
in “Jewish Lithuania,” i.e., the six northwestern Lithuanian- 
Belorussian provinces with some adjoining districts, headed 
by Vilna. From here came the earliest leaders and pioneers of 
the Bund. In this region the working element was relatively 
important in Jewish society and its proportion among the 
proletariat (occupied in crafts and industry) in the cities and 
towns was higher than elsewhere. The trend to *assimilation 
was less strong in a region where sociocultural and political 
conflict among the Russian, Polish, Lithuanian, and Belorus- 
sian elements was rife, none of whose aims appealed to the 
Jewish population which had attained independently a high 
cultural standard, exemplified in its celebrated yeshivot. From 
the Lithuanian-Belorussian provinces the Jewish labor move- 
ment spread only gradually to Poland and the Ukraine. 

The Jewish labor movement, in particular “pre-Bund” 
and Bund socialism, drew its support from three sectors in 
Jewish society. The first, the hired-worker class, was just then 
assuming corporate consciousness and cohesion as an out- 
come of the capitalization of the crafts and the breakup of the 
traditional craft associations (*hevrot), which brought about 
the separate organization of apprentices (from the mid-19* 
century especially in the garment industry). Sporadic strikes 
had taken place in the 1870s among the textile and tobacco 
workers. Secondly, there were the circles of the radical intel- 
ligentsia who in this region combined revolutionary ideas 
and Marxist ideology with feelings of involvement with their 
Jewish identity and of responsibility toward the Jewish prole- 
tariat. Finally there was the semi-intelligentsia, who, though 
lacking a formal general education, were deeply rooted in 
Jewish culture. 

In the 1870s Aaron Samuel *Liebermann and his circle 
made the first attempts to spread socialist ideas among the 
Jewish people in their own language and to start a revolution- 
ary movement. From the 1880s this became a continuous de- 
velopment creating the Jewish labor movement. 

Study circles for Jewish intellectuals to promote culture 
and socialism among Jewish working men were formed in 
Vilna during 1886 and 1887, and all their activities were con- 
ducted in Russian. Workers’ mutual assistance funds were 
founded and attempts were also made to found artels. Gradu- 
ally, however, the ideology of these circles changed, and, from 
following the traditional populist position taken by Russian 
socialists, turned to Marxism as advocated by Plekhanov. The 
circles of intelligentsia also gradually changed their attitude 
toward the Jewish artisan and abandoned their former “cos- 
mopolitan” stand, which in practice had meant the “Russifi- 
cation” of the Jewish elements in Russia. 

The change matured through several stages during the 
years 1890 to 1895, in which a leading part was taken by A.I. 
*Kremer, S. *Gozhanski, J. *Mill, I. *Eisenstadt, Z. *Kopelsohn, 
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V. *Kossovski, and A. *Mutnik(ovich), among others. The 
number of circles and their membership increased, while ef- 
forts to obtain an amelioration of working conditions were 
intensified, in particular to shorten the working day in the 
sock-knitting, tobacco, and tailoring trades where conditions 
were notoriously disgraceful. 

In addition to the general revolutionary tension in Rus- 
sia at this time, unrest among Jews was enhanced by the wide- 
spread antisemitism in general society and government circles, 
which, combined with the social and economic constriction 
in the overcrowded shtetl, also led to massive emigration, and 
revived Hovevei Zion activity (see *Zionism). Eventually the 
leaders of these circles reached the conclusion that Jewish 
workers could and must form their own socialist labor move- 
ment, since their specific circumstances necessitated demands 
which were largely peculiar to the Jewish worker. They also 
considered that the Jewish environment in general was more 
objectively receptive to the idea of opposition to and revolt 
against the authoritarian czarist regime. A new line of action 
was formulated by Kremer in his “On Agitation” that was to 
influence the whole Russian Social Democratic movement. 
Elaborated by Gozhanski (“Letter to Agitators,” 1893) and Ju- 
lius *Martov (May Day lecture, 1895), it called for a change 
from activity in closed propaganda “circles” to mass “agita- 
tion” in order to rally workers to struggle for better conditions 
as a “phase” toward revolutionary political consciousness and 
activity. To enable the “agitation” to reach the Jewish masses, 
both orally and in writing, it was decided to replace Russian 
by Yiddish as the medium for propaganda, and “Jargon com- 
mittees” were formed (in Vilna in 1895) for this purpose. Thus 
the movement was integrated into the concomitant process 
of revival of the Yiddish language and literature. The radical 
Jewish intelligentsia was called upon to abandon its “mistrust 
of the Jewish masses” and “national passivism, to work for 
the establishment of an organization of Jewish workers aimed 
at obtaining their rights, and to carry on a “political national 
struggle” in order to obtain civic emancipation for all Jews. 
This organization should associate itself with the non-Jewish 
proletariat and the all-Russian labor movement in an “indis- 
soluble bond; but only on the basis of equal partnership and 
not of integration of the Jewish within the general labor move- 
ment. This dualism was to be the cause of ideological oscilla- 
tion throughout the whole of the Bund’s existence. 

The “Workers’ Opposition” to the “new program” led 
by A. *Gordon failed, and from 1894 the new trend gained 
support in many industrial centers. Funds (“Kases”) hitherto 
established for mutual assistance were converted into work- 
ers’ struggle funds (trade unions). At the beginning of 1896, 
32 such funds existed in Vilna alone. A wave of successful 
strikes ensued. The Jewish labor groups were represented at 
the congress of the Socialist International in London in 1896. 
A central “Group of Jewish Social Democrats” was formed, 
and published the periodical Yidisher Arbayter (1896-1905), 
as well as Arbayter Shtime (1897-1905), both of which later 
became the organs of the Bund. 
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The Bund 

The Bund was founded at a secret convention held in Vilna on 
Oct. 7-9, 1897, with the participation of 13 delegates (eight of 
them working men). At the founding convention of the Rus- 
sian Social Democratic Labor Party in March 1898, three of the 
nine delegates were Bundists. The Bund entered the Russian 
party as an autonomous body, and Kremer was elected a mem- 
ber of its central committee. The sovereign institution of the 
underground Bund was its periodic convention. In addition 
to the founding meeting, the following conventions were held: 
the second convention, October 1898, in Kovno; the third, De- 
cember 1899, in Kovno; the fourth, May 1901, in Bialystok; the 
fifth, June 1903, in Zurich; the sixth, October-November 1905, 
in Zurich; the seventh, August-September 1906, in Lemberg 
(Lvov); the eighth, December 1917, in Petrograd (Leningrad). 
The convention elected a central committee which was the 
chief political administrative and representative body of the 
Bund. Between the conventions, conferences, whose author- 
ity was more limited, also met. Larger branches were headed 
by committees, mostly comprising members nominated by 
the central committee. The “strike funds,” including the na- 
tional unions of bristlemakers and tanners, were integrally 
incorporated within the Bund. There were also groups of in- 
tellectuals. The number of Bund members from 1903 to 1905 
varied between 25,000 and 35,000. The “Committee Abroad,” 
which was founded in December 1898 by students and work- 
ers who had left Russia, its members including at various pe- 
riods the most important Bund leaders, served as the Bund 
representative vis-a-vis the international socialist movement, 
raised funds, printed literature, and organized its transpor- 
tation. Considerable assistance was given to the Bund by its 
“*Landsmanschaften” and branches of sympathizers in the 
United States, headed by the “Central Farband,” which in 1906 
comprised 58 organizations with 3,000 members. Although 
the Bund opposed cooperation with the Jewish labor move- 
ment in other countries, it had a significant influence on the 
formation of the *Jewish Social Democratic Party in Galicia 
in 1905. Bundist principles contributed to the establishment 
of the Jewish Socialist Federation of America in 1912. Some 
prominent activists of the American Jewish Labor Movement 
came from the ranks of the Bund, including S. *Hillman, B. 
Hoffmann (*Zivion), B. *Vladeck, Y.B. Salutzki-Hardman, M. 
*Olgin, N. Chanin, and D. *Dubinsky. The activity and ideas 
of the Bund also had influence on Jewish socialism in Argen- 
tina, Bulgaria, and Salonika (Greece). 

From the beginning of the 20" century, the Bund con- 
centrated its activities on the political sphere, and the party 
became an important factor in Jewish public life. The fourth 
convention of the Bund (1901) already recommended dis- 
cretion in the proclamation of strikes - for the government 
was suppressing them severely and they brought little ame- 
lioration of the workers’ conditions - and called for struggle 
through purely political agitation, May Day demonstrations 
and strikes, accompanied by political demands. This trend 
gained in strength as a result of various economic, social, 
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and political factors (see also *Independent Jewish Work- 
ers’ Party). 

Feelings became inflamed when Jewish workers were 
flogged during the May Day demonstrations in 1902 on the 
order of the governor of Vilna who was subsequently shot 
by a Bundist youth, Hirsh *Lekert. However, the tendency to 
advocate violent measures - “organized vengeance” - which 
evolved in the Bund after this assault was short-lived. The po- 
groms at the beginning of the 20 century intensified political 
alertness among the Jews as a whole, and efforts were made 
toward active *self-defense. These bloody attacks dissipated 
the reservations of many who had formerly held aloof from 
the revolutionary activity of the Bund. The Bund then be- 
came one of the principal promoters, and in some places the 
main organizer, of the self-defense movement to combat the 
perpetrators of the pogroms. It began to find support among 
the Jewish middle classes, and gained adherents in the pro- 
vincial towns of Poland and southern Russia. From mid-1903 
to mid-1904 the Bund held 429 political meetings, 45 demon- 
strations, and 41 political strikes, and issued 305 pamphlets, 
of which 23 dealt with the pogroms and self-defense. The 
number of Bundist political prisoners in 1904 reached 4,500. 
A children’s organization, Der Klayner Bund, was formed. 
The Bund reached its peak influence during the revolution of 
1905. It then acquired semilegal status, played an important 
role in general revolutionary and political activities, and be- 
gan to publish a daily newspaper under various names (Ve- 
ker, Folkstsaytung). 

About this time (at the fourth convention in 1901) the 
Bund advanced beyond its former demand for equal political 
and civic rights for Jews. Various internal and external fac- 
tors pressured this change, such as the solutions advocated 
by S. *Dubnow, the views of H. Zhitovsky, and the growth of 
Zionism. The Bund now drew a Marxist legitimation for its 
nationalist tendencies from the Austrian Social Democratic 
Party which had changed its structure to a federal-national- 
ist one, approximate to the concepts of *autonomism, as the 
basis for the constitution of a multinational state. The third 
convention of the Bund (1899) still rejected Mill’s suggestion 
that the demand for Jewish “national rights” be included in its 
program. However, at the fourth convention, promoted by M. 
*Liber, a representative of the second generation of Bund lead- 
ers, with the support of the older leaders, Kremer, Mill, and 
Kossovski who were absent at the convention, the proposition 
was advanced that Russia should be converted into a federa- 
tion of nations without reference to region of domicile, with 
the provision that the concept of nationality should be applied 
to the Jews. However, as a compromise with opponents of this 
proposal, it was decided not to campaign for Jewish autonomy 
as a concrete demand for fear of “inflating the national feeling” 
which was liable “to blur the class consciousness of the pro- 
letariat and lead to chauvinism.” This limitation was not ob- 
served in practice even in 1904, and was officially removed at 
the sixth convention in 1905. A further resolution of the fourth 
convention sought to reconstruct the Russian Social Demo- 
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cratic Labor Party on a national-federal basis. This proposal 
was rejected by the second convention of the Russian Social 
Democratic Party. In consequence the Bund seceded from it 
and constituted itself as an independent party. 

Even after its fourth convention, the Bund did not con- 
sider the Jews a worldwide national entity, and was opposed to 
a global Jewish policy, limiting its demands for rights and au- 
tonomy with reference to Russian Jewry. The Bund rejected, in 
the name of class-war principles, any collaboration with other 
Jewish parties, even in the organization of self-defense against 
pogroms. While assimilationist Russian Social Democrats re- 
garded Bundist ideology as “inconsistent Zionist,’ the Bund, 
for its part, defined Zionism as reactionary and bourgeois or 
petit-bourgeois, even including such parties as the *Poalei 
Zion, the *Jewish Socialist Workers’ Party (the Sejmists), and 
the *Zionist Socialist Workers Party (the Territorialists), in 
this category. From 1903 the struggle with other Jewish par- 
ties sharpened, as the Bund’s Zionist and other rivals pen- 
etrated the proletarian camp. The Bund itself remained in a 
constant state of ideological vacillation and internal strife in 
its perpetual effort to square nationalism with international- 
ism, and the conception of the Jewish proletariat as part of 
the all-Russian proletariat with its position as part of Jewry. 
Opposing nationalist, cosmopolitan, and semi-assimilation- 
ist elements confronted each other within the Bund and pre- 
vented a clear-cut decision either for or against devotion of 
its efforts to seeking full Jewish political and cultural iden- 
tity, while even its positive attitude toward the use of Yiddish 
was mainly governed by pragmatic considerations. Hence 
the Bund adopted the doctrine of neutralism developed by 
the party ideologist V. *Medem with the fundamental reser- 
vations of Kossovski. Neutralism assumed that no prognosis 
of the survival of the Jewish people could be advanced: they 
might equally be expected to subsist or assimilate. The task of 
the Bund was to fight for a political framework which would 
guarantee freedom of evolution for both trends, but not to 
regard as incumbent on it to assist intentionally national 
continuity. During 1905-06, the Bund sided on many ques- 
tions with the Bolsheviks, whose support at the convention 
of the Social Democratic Party in Stockholm in 1906 enabled 
the Bund to return to the all-Russian organization. After a 
sharp cleavage of opinion, the “softliners,” prominent among 
them Medem, Rosenthal, and B. *Mikhalevich, prevailed, and 
amalgamation with the Social Democrats was decided at the 
seventh convention of the Bund (1906). The question of the 
national program was left open, and in practice the Bund re- 
tained its independence. 


1907 to 1917 

With the failure of the 1905 revolution the Bund suffered a se- 
rious decline and succeeded in maintaining only the nucleus 
of its organization. Terrorization, frustration, and despair, to- 
gether with the massive emigration, considerably reduced the 
ranks of the Bund. With the limitation of political and trade 
union activities, the semilegal activities of the Bund now con- 
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centrated on culture - the organization of literary and musi- 
cal societies, evening courses, and drama circles. The Bund 
became an advocate of fundamental Yiddishism. The eighth 
conference of the Bund (October 1910) decided in favor of 
pressing for freedom of rest on the Sabbath and for state Yid- 
dish schools. The Bund agreed to participate in several con- 
ferences and cultural institutions of a general Jewish nature, 
such as the *Society for the Promotion of Culture among the 
Jews of Russia and the meeting of Jewish communal lead- 
ers, where the Bundists demanded greater autonomy, and 
secularization, and democratization in Jewish communal 
life. The theory of Neutralism was rejected by some promi- 
nent Bundists. In 1910-11 the Bund made renewed efforts to 
strengthen its organization, both openly and by underground 
activity. It took part in the elections to the fourth *Duma 
(1912). In Warsaw the joint candidate of the Polish Socialist 
Party (pps) and the Bund, E. Jagello, was returned thanks to 
the support of the nonsocialist Jewish electorate. The Bund 
campaigned actively on several Jewish issues, including the 
Polish anti-Jewish *boycott, and the ousting of Jewish work- 
ers from their places of employment. It organized a protest 
strike (Oct. 8, 1913) in reaction to the *Beilis trial, which was 
observed by some 20,000 Jewish workers. The Bundist press 
was also revived (Lebns-Fragen, Tsayt). In regard to the divi- 
sion in Russian social-democratic opinion between those who 
supported continued underground activity and those oppos- 
ing it, the Bund in general adopted a mediatory stand. After 
the final split between the Bolsheviks and Mensheviks in 1912, 
the Bund remained within the Menshevik Social Democratic 
Party, which now tended to favor Jewish national-cultural au- 
tonomy, while the Bolsheviks hardened their position against 
it. The Bund belonged to the socialist wing that condemned 
all belligerents in World War 1, and approved the manifestos 
of Zimmerwald, 1915, and Kienthal, 1916. The Bund at this 
time turned more expressly toward adopting a general Jew- 
ish stand. At a consultation held in Kharkov (spring 1916) the 
Bund decided, in contrast to its former position, to take part in 
activities of the communal Jewish relief organizations, such as 
*orRT, *OZE, and *Yekopo. It also recognized there, to a certain 
extent, that the Jewish question had assumed some interna- 
tional significance. The Bund publicized cases of persecution 
of Jews in Russia through its committee abroad. However, dis- 
cussion on the question of constituting a World Jewish Con- 
gress was not resolved. 


The 1917 Revolutions and Their Aftermath 

By the end of 1917 the Bund had approximately 40,000 mem- 
bers, in almost 400 branches, of whom 20% were outside the 
former Pale of Settlement, mostly refugees expelled from the 
Pale. On the general political scene, Bund leaders (M. Liber 
and R. *Abramowitz) were spokesmen for both the right and 
left wings of the Mensheviks, and the Bund discussed and took 
a stand on problems connected with the revolution. At the 
same time, it brought forward the claim for Jewish national- 
cultural autonomy. It participated in communal elections and 
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was represented on the organizing committee for a general 
Jewish convention to be held in December 1917. However, it 
opposed the moving of Zionist formulations there as well as 
debate on the guarantee of rights to Jews living outside Russia. 
In the Ukraine, the Bund, led by M. *Rafes, was in favor of an 
autonomous Ukraine as part of federal Russia. At the elections 
for the Jewish National Assembly of the Ukraine (November 
1918), the Bund received 18% of the votes. 

From the fall of 1918, Bundist sympathies, especially 
in the Ukraine, the scene of frightful pogroms, began to 
incline toward the Communists. In March 1919, the “Com- 
munist Bund” (Kombund) was established in the Ukraine 
led by Rafes. In May it joined the United Jewish Communist 
Party to form the Komfarband, which in August amalgamated 
with the Communist Party of the Ukraine. At the all-Russian 
(12) conference of the Bund held in Moscow (April 1920), a 
split occurred. The majority, led by A. *Weinstein and *Esther 
(Lifschitz), favored affiliation with the Communists, but on 
an autonomous basis. Although this condition was rejected by 
the Communist International, the conference at Minsk (March 
1921) nevertheless decided to join the Russian Communist 
Party. In January 1925, there were only 2,795 former Bundists 
in the Communist Party, forming 9% of its Jewish members. 
These included some leaders of the *Yevsektsiya (Jewish sec- 
tion of the Russian Communist Party). A minority at the 12" 
conference (which included Abramowitz, Eisenstadt, and G. 
*Aronson) broke away and established the short-lived Social 
Democratic Bund. Sooner or later the activists in both factions 
became victims of Communist government persecution. 


The Polish Bund 

In November 1914, when the threat of German invasion be- 
came apparent, a Committee of the Bundist Organizations in 
Poland was formed in Warsaw by the central committee of 
the Bund (including *J. Portnoy and *V. Shulman). The forced 
dissociation from the all-Russian movement, and the resur- 
rection of Poland led the Polish Bund to constitute itself as an 
independent body. The more moderate regime of the German 
occupation authorities enabled the Bund in Poland, though 
still functioning clandestinely, to stress Jewish demands, and 
to set up Jewish trade unions, workers’ kitchens, cooperative 
shops, and a network of cultural institutions. It began to pub- 
lish a weekly organ (from the end of 1918, a daily), Lebns-Fra- 
gen. The Bund also participated in elections to the municipal 
councils. At the first conference of the Polish Bund at Lublin 
(end of December 1917) an independent central committee for 
Poland was elected. At the first all-Polish convention in Cra- 
cow (April 1920), the Bund organization became united with 
the Jewish Social Democratic Party of Galicia. 

Subsequently the following conventions were held: the 
second, in December 1921, in Danzig; the third, December 
1924, in Warsaw; the fourth, January 1929, in Warsaw; the 
fifth, June 1930, in Lodz; the sixth, February 1935, in Warsaw; 
the seventh, November 1937, in Warsaw. The most prominent 
leaders of the Polish Bund were H. *Ehrlich and *V. Alter. It 
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published a daily organ Naye Folkstsaytung between 1921 and 
1939. The Polish Bund functioned as a legal, independent po- 
litical party from the outset, unlike the Russian parent body. 
It maintained a youth organization, Zukunft, which numbered 
15,000 members on the eve of World War 11; a children’s orga- 
nization, SKIF, from 1926; a women’s organization, YAF; and 
a sports organization, Morgenstern. During the first years of 
its existence the Polish Bund was severely persecuted because 
of its opposition to the war against Soviet Russia. During the 
1930s some of its activists were incarcerated in the *Bereza 
Kartuska concentration camp. The party was split into perma- 
nent factions, which were proportionately represented in its 
central institutions, the centrist or rightist faction (Einser) and 
the leftist (Tsvayer). The split originally occurred over affilia- 
tion to the International. Parallel to development of the Kom- 
bund in Russia, the Bund in Poland also shifted its allegiance 
to the “dictatorship of the proletariat” and “government of the 
Soviets.” The Cracow convention in 1920 decided in principle 
on affiliation with the Comintern, which demanded that the 
Bund accept its full program as a condition to affiliation. The 
intended affiliation did not materialize but caused some older 
prominent Bundists to feel out of place within the movement 
and they finally emigrated (V. Medem, *A. Litwak); others (no- 
tably P. *Rosenthal) formed the short-lived Social Democratic 
Bund. One group, however, established the Kombund which 
later joined the Communist Party. The question of affiliation 
with the Comintern continued to disturb and divide the Bund 
for a long time, the majority shifting first one way and then 
the other. Even the leftist faction, whose chief spokesman was 
Joseph *Lestschinsky (“Chmutner”), had reservations in re- 
gard to affiliation if this was likely to impair the unity of the 
Bund. The fifth convention (1930) decided, by a small major- 
ity, on affiliation to the Socialist International, where the Bund 
formed part of the left wing. Another cause of division was its 
relationship with the Polish Socialist Party (pps), which left- 
wing Bundists regarded as anathema because of its “national- 
ism and reformism” and its policy to form a center-left front 
with the nonsocialist peasant parties. A convergence between 
the two parties occurred, mainly as a result of the Bund’s affili- 
ation to the Socialist International and radicalization within 
the pps during the 1930s. 

Among the Jewish public, the Bund pursued its relent- 
less campaign against Zionism and religious Orthodoxy, 
but in contrast to its former policy, collaborated in various 
fields with other Jewish labor parties. On more than one oc- 
casion it aligned with the left Po’alei Zion in municipal elec- 
tions. In 1930, a common list was drawn up with the right 
Poalei Zion for the elections to the Sejm (parliament). The 
Bund held the overwhelming majority in the national coun- 
cil of Jewish Trade Unions, which, at the end of 1921, com- 
prised seven unions with 205 branches and 46,000 members, 
and, in 1939, 14 unions with 498 branches and approximately 
99,000 members. The Polish Bund, not without opposition, 
approved initiatives and institutions to work with and orga- 
nize small-scale artisans and contractors’ cooperatives (1927) 
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in conjunction with the *American Jewish Joint Distribution 
Committee and ort. 

In 1921 the Central Yiddish Schools Organization was es- 
tablished, with large participation of the Bund. The Bund was 
adamant in its extreme opposition to instruction in Hebrew 
but slightly modified its attitude toward the traditional Jew- 
ish holidays and the teaching of Jewish history. In the 1930s 
the Bund was active in the party lists for Jewish representa- 
tion on municipal councils and for communal leadership. It 
maintained a bureau to deal with emigration — but its fixed 
attachment to the principle of “Doykeyt” (“hereness”) pre- 
vented the Polish Bund from appreciating the importance of 
Jewish emigration. 

The Polish Bund achieved its greatest political influ- 
ence between 1936 and 1939, on the eve of the Holocaust. It 
scored a substantial success in the municipal elections. This 
was due less to its socialist appeal than to the role it played in 
campaigning against the rabid antisemitism within the Pol- 
ish government and general public after Hitler’s rise to power. 
The Bund displayed initiative and energy in organizing self- 
defense groups, a protest strike after the pogrom of *Przytyk, 
a Workers’ Congress against antisemitism (1936), which was 
banned by the authorities, as also a proposed Congress for the 
Struggle of the Jewish Population in Poland (1938). 

During the Nazi occupation of Poland, the Bund took an 
active part in the Jewish resistance movement (prominently 
A. Blum, L. Feiner, B. Goldstein, M. Edelman). *S. Zygelbojm 
left the Bund underground in order to represent it on the Na- 
tional Council of the Polish Government-in-Exile in London. 
His suicide in 1943 was a heroic symbolic act of identification 
with the Jewish martyrs and a protest against the silence and 
apathy of the general public in face of the annihilation. The 
Bund was also active among the refugees from Poland in the 
Soviet Union. Two of its prominent leaders - V. *Alter and H. 
Erlich - were executed in 1941 by the Stalinist regime on false 
espionage accusations. 

After World War 11 the Bund renewed its activities 
among the survivors of Polish Jewry but it was liquidated in 
1948 with the Communists’ liquidation of the general politi- 
cal life of the country. 


The International Jewish Labor Bund 

At the beginning of World War 11, some of the Polish Bundists 
succeeded in reaching the United States, mainly with the as- 
sistance of the Jewish Labor Committee. An American Rep- 
resentation of the Bund was formed and for some time con- 
tinued activity under the leadership of Portnoy. Beginning 
with 1941 the monthly Unzer Zeit has been published in New 
York. The first world conference of the Bund was held in Brus- 
sels (1947). It established a World Coordinating Committee 
of Bundist and Affiliated Socialist Jewish Organizations, with 
headquarters in New York. Its secretary until 1961 was Em- 
manuel Novogrodski, formerly the secretary of the Bund in 
Poland and later of the Representation in the United States. 
The World Bund affiliates included the Bund organization of 
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Israel, as well as the older Bundist organizations of various 
countries, most of which had already existed before World 
War 11, and later absorbed the refugee members of the for- 
mer Polish Bund. In its postwar transfiguration it embodied 
the previously rejected idea of Jewish world nationality. The 
Bund differed from other sections of Jewish labor opinion in 
the United States in that it did not recognize the special im- 
portance of the State of Israel in the life of the Jewish people 
or necessity for a Jewish international policy. At the same time 
the Bund demanded that the Jewish population in Israel rec- 
ognize the supremacy of world Jewry. It took a “neutralist” 
position on the Israeli-Arab conflict. A minority in the Bund, 
as represented by Liebmann, *Hersh and J. *Pat, attempted to 
argue for a certain re-evaluation toward a more positive at- 
titude of the Bund toward the State of Israel. As a moribund 
movement, it remained officially affiliated with the Socialist 
International. 

The Gotteiner Institute for the History of the Bund and 
the Jewish Labor Movement was established in 1991. The ar- 
chives of the Jewish Labor Bund are located at the y1vo In- 
stitute for Jewish Research in New York City. 
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31 (1966), 87-115; E. Mendelsohn, The Formative Years of the Jewish 
Workers’ Movement in Tsarist Russia (1970); K. Wildman, The Mak- 
ing of a Workers’ Revolution: Russian Social Democracy, 1891-1903 
(1967), index; H.J. Tobias, in: The Russian Review, 20 (1961), 344-573 
24 (1965), 393-406; L. Schapiro, in: Slavonic and East European Re- 
view, 40 (1961-62), 156-67; B.K. Johnpoll, The Politics of Futility: The 
General Jewish Workers’ Bund of Poland, 1917-1943 (1967). ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: HJ. Tobias, The Jewish Bund in Russia from its Origins 
to 1905 (1973); J.L. Jacobs (ed.), Jewish Politics in Eastern Europe: The 
Bund at 100 (2001); J.D. Zimmerman, Poles, Jews, and the Politics of 
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BUNIM, IRVING M. 


Nationality: The Bund and the Polish Socialist Party in Late Tsarist 


Russia, 1892-1914 (2003). 
[Moshe Mishkinsky] 


BUNIM, IRVING M. (1901-1980), U.S. lay leader. Born in 
Volozhin, Lithuania, Bunim arrived in the United States in 
1909 and settled with his family on the Lower East Side of 
Manhattan. He attended the Rabbi Jacob Joseph Yeshiva on 
the Lower East Side and DeWitt Clinton High School in the 
Bronx, and took business courses at Columbia University. 
In 1919, he established Eden Textiles Company in New York, 
which became a prosperous business. 

Bunim was raised in a home steeped in Jewish values and 
tradition and dedicated his life to furthering Orthodox Juda- 
ism and Jewish education, often acting as an ad hoc ambassa- 
dor from the Orthodox to the more secular American Jewish 
community. He was a prominent lay leader in the Orthodox 
Jewish community and a philanthropist active in the *Vaad 
ha-Hazzalah (the Orthodox Rescue Committee) to save Jews 
during the Holocaust. He also wrote Ethics from Sinai, three 
volumes of commentaries on Ethics of the Fathers (Pirkei 
Avot), and was the subject of a book, Fire in his Soul (1987), 
written by his son, Amos. 

After the Depression, Bunim dedicated himself to Young 
Israel, the nascent Orthodox synagogue movement, whose 
roots were in his own Lower East Side neighborhood. There he 
delivered lectures on religious topics and organized synagogue 
youth activities. A charismatic, inspiring speaker, he succeeded 
in lessening assimilation among the youth in his area. 

Young Israel was a base for Bunim’s World War 11 ac- 
tivities. He helped mold Rabbi Aharon *Kotler’s and Rabbi 
*Kalmanowitz’s Vaad ha-Hazzalah into an important rescue 
organization. Already a public speaker of note, Bunim argued 
effectively for an increase in U.S. immigration quotas and bat- 
tled indifference to the plight of Europe's Jews. He publicized 
Nazi atrocities against the wishes of Rabbi Stephen *Wise, the 
established Jewish community organizations like the Federa- 
tions of Jewish Philanthropies and the American Jewish Joint 
Distribution Committee, fundraising indefatigably and fa- 
cilitating negotiations with the Nazis for the release of the 
*Kasztner Transport. 

After the war, Bunim turned his attention to Jewish edu- 
cation. His support was instrumental in the development of 
the Rabbi Jacob Joseph School, the Beth Yosef Navarodker Ye- 
shiva, the Beth Jacob/Esther Schoenfeld girls’ school on the 
Lower East Side, and the founding of Beth Midrash Govoha, 
the prestigious Lakewood, New Jersey Yeshiva. He champi- 
oned the cause of Torah Umesorah in America and Chinuch 
Atzmai in Israel, both umbrella organizations for networks 
of religious elementary schools, Yeshiva University, and the 
Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Theological Seminary. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Bernstein, The Renaissance of the Torah 
Jew (1985), 212, 244; M. Sherman, Orthodox Judaism in America: A 
Biographical Dictionary and Sourcebook, (1996), 40-41. 


[Jeanette Friedman (24 ed.)] 
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BUNIN, HAYYIM ISAAC (1875-1943), author and teacher. 
Bunin was born in Gomel, Belorussia. He spent most of his life 
as a wandering teacher in Russia, Lithuania, and Poland, set- 
tling in Warsaw in 1929. Bunin devoted himself in particular 
to research on *Habad Hasidism, on which he first published 
a series of essays and studies in Ha-Shiloah (1913-15, 1928, 
1929, 1931). His monumental work, Mishneh Habad, mainly a 
compilation from the sources and sayings of its leaders, ap- 
peared in installments from 1932 to 1936. His publicist writings 
and literary compositions were published in the Hebrew and 
Yiddish press after World War 1 in the journals Ha-Zefirah, 
Ha-Mizrahi, and Ha- Toren, among others. In 1922 in Lodz he 
published and edited a journal entitled Shear Yashuv. He also 
published Limmudei ha-Yahadut (“Instruction in Judaism,” 
1917) and his Ketavim (1936). He perished in *Treblinka dur- 
ing the Holocaust. 

[Esther (Zweig) Liebes] 


BUNSHAFT, GORDON (1909-1990), Pritzker Prize—win- 
ning architect. Bunshaft was born in Buffalo, New York, and 
received his master’s degree in architecture from the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. After winning two fellow- 
ships to study abroad, he explored Europe and North Africa. 
Returning home, he worked first for architect Edward Durell 
Stone and then joined Louis Skidmore in 1937. Bunshaft first 
designed some buildings for the 1939 World’s Fair. Then World 
War 11 intervened and he served in the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers. When he returned to work in 1946, his firm had become 
Skidmore, Owings and Merrill, otherwise known as som, and 
Bunshaft became a partner. His first major project in 1952 was 
the 24-story Lever House in New York City. This building is 
often considered to have helped establish the International 
Style for corporate architecture in America. Known for its use 
of steel, glass, simplified surfaces, and cantilevered construc- 
tion, Lever House has since been declared a national historic 
landmark. Although his garden for Lever House was unreal- 
ized, Bunshaft went on to design other gardens with sculptor 
Isamu Noguchi, such as the sunken garden at the Yale Univer- 
sity Beinecke Rare Book and Manuscript Library (1960-64), 
the Plaza at the Chase Manhattan Bank, New York (1961-64), 
two gardens at 13m headquarters (Armonk, N.y., 1964) as well 
as the garden complex of the Hirshhorn Museum in Washing- 
ton, D.c. (1974). In 1954 Bunshaft designed the Manufacturer's 
Trust Bank, a 13,000 sq. ft. glass box on Fifth Avenue, New 
York, that used clear glass curtain walls because heat-resistant 
glass was not available in the size needed. These panes were the 
largest ever used up to that time. Additions to the Albright- 
Knox Art Gallery (Buffalo, N-y., 1962) and the Lyndon Baines 
Johnson Library (Austin, Texas, 1971) are among Bunshaft’s 
best-known buildings. But his last building, created before his 
retirement, was his favorite. The design for the National Com- 
mercial Bank Headquarters in Jedda, Saudi Arabia (1981-83), 
combines the movements of natural air —- with warm desert 
air rising through a funnel - with that generated by air-con- 
ditioning and through vents. “The dramatic 100-foot-wide fa- 
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cade openings were designed to provide daylight without di- 
rect sunshine.” Windows on the top floor are set 10 feet back 
from the outer wall surface. The citation for the Pritzker Ar- 
chitecture Prize Laureates which Bunshaft received (together 
with architect Oscar Niemeyer) in 1988 stated that “perhaps 
no other architect has set such a timeless standard in the ur- 
ban/corporate world, a standard by which future generations 
will judge this era, no doubt with acclaim thanks to his abili- 
ties. Already acknowledged by peers and critics of his own era, 
the bestowing of the Pritzker Architecture Prize reaffirms his 
place in history for a lifetime of creativity in beautify and up- 
lifting the environment.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C.H. Krinsky, Gordon Bunshaft of Skidmore 


Owings and Merrill (1988); R.A.M. Stern, Architecture and Urbansim 
Between the Second World War and the Bicentennial (1960). 


[Betty R. Rubenstein (274 ed.)] 


BUNZEL, RUTH LEAH (1898-1990), U.S. anthropologist. 
Born in New York City, Bunzel was an art student before she 
studied anthropology under Franz *Boas. Bunzel obtained in- 
timate knowledge of primitive art and artists by her research 
on the potters of the Pueblo Indians of the American South- 
west. Her first fieldwork experience came as part of a trip to 
observe the Zuni. Remarking that women were barred from 
the ritual practices of the Zuni, Bunzel gravitated toward re- 
searching pottery, as it offered her an area in which women’s 
work and skill were integral. In 1960 she became professor of 
anthropology at Columbia University. Her field research on 
American Indians was done in New Mexico, Arizona, Gua- 
temala, and Mexico; she also undertook social and anthropo- 
logical studies of the Chinese community in New York City. 
Her later research interests were problems of a national char- 
acter, American and Chinese, and the interrelations of per- 
sonality and culture. 

She contributed to Boas’ General Anthropology (1938) and 
to the journal Psychiatry. 

Among her publications are The Pueblo Potter: A Study 
of Creative Imagination in Primitive Art (1929); Zuni Katcinas: 
An Analytical Study (1932); The Golden Age of American An- 
thropology (1960), which she edited with Margaret Mead; and 
Zuni Ceremonialism (1992). 


[Ellen Friedman / Ruth Beloff (2"4 ed.)] 


BUNZL, Austrian and British industrialists. In 1854 Moritz 
Bunzl founded a shop for fashion accessories in Bratislava, 
which his son Max transferred to Vienna in 1883. Under the 
leadership of Max and Max’s sons, HUGO, MARTIN, ROBERT, 
EMIL, FELIX, and GEORGE, “Bunzl & Biach” became Austria's 
most important paper manufacturer and had branches in all 
parts of the Austro-Hungarian empire by 1914. In 1936 the 
company became a corporation with headquarters in Swit- 
zerland, while the Austrian branches were “aryanized” and 
taken over by the Nazis two years later. After World War 11 
the enterprise expanded to England, the United States, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Italy, South Africa, and Austria. In the 
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early 2000s Bunzl & Biach, located again in Austria, supplied 
materials to paper mills and dealt with waste and wastepaper 
management. 

Hugo (1883-1961) studied in Manchester and joined 
the company in 1905. In the interwar period his mills became 
famous for their workers benefits, which earned him the 
nickname the “Red Industry Baron.” In 1938 he emigrated to 
England, where he became chairman of Bunzl Pulp & Paper 
Ltd. in 1948. GEORGE (1915-1981) joined the firm in 1936 and 
in 1960 became chairman of the board. He subsequently 
was succeeded as the firm’s chairman by his nephew Gustav 
George. George Bunzl was prominent as an artist, photog- 
rapher, and art collector and was active in Jewish commu- 
nal work. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Bunzl Group of Companies 1854-1954 
(Vienna, 1954). 

[Joachim O. Ronall / Mirjam Triend] (24 ed.)] 


°BURCHARD OF WORMS (c. 965-1025), bishop of Worms 
from 1000. The publication of the Decretum, a canonical col- 
lection compiled by Burchard or under his direction between 
1008 and 1012, was an important event in the history of canon 
law. The canons concerning Jews appear in Book rv, which 
deals with questions of baptism and confirmation. As the theo- 
logical basis for behavior toward the Jews, Burchard refers to 
a passage from the Moralia of *Gregory the Great which re- 
calls the prophecy of their final conversion. Extensive use of 
Burchard’s Decretum was made in the canonical collection of 
*Ivo of Chartres toward the end of the 11 century but a much 
more hostile attitude to the Jews was evident by then. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Petrau-Gay, in: Dictionnaire de droit cano- 
nique, 2 (1935), 1141-57; B. Blumenkranz, Juifs et chrétiens... (1960), 


passim. 
[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


BURCHARDT, HERMANN (1857-1909), German explorer. 
The son of a wealthy merchant family in Berlin, Burchardt 
worked for many years in his father’s business but was never 
happy there. Following his father’s death he set out in 1890 on 
a series of travels to remote corners of Asia, North Africa, the 
Middle East, and Australia. Following a brief return to Berlin 
in 1892, during which he studied Oriental languages, he re- 
newed his expeditions with a sharpened ethnological interest 
and greater linguistic equipment. In the course of his journeys 
he amassed a large collection of photographs of places never 
previously visited by Europeans, which was later presented to 
the Berlin University Library, and also collected legends and 
folklore of the areas he visited. While on an extended trip in 
Yemen he took an interest in the all-but-forgotten Jews of 
that country and later brought them to the attention of world 
Jewry. He met his death at the hands of marauders in the Ara- 
bian desert between Mecca and San‘a. 

During his lifetime Burchardt contributed articles to 
various journals of ethnography. His photographs of South 
Arabian inscriptions were edited and published by Martin 
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Hartman in his Orientalische Literaturzeitung (1907-09) and 
portions of his travel diaries were published posthumously 
by Eugen *Mittwoch in 1926, together with a detailed report 
written by Burchardt’s traveling companion and Arabic tu- 
tor Ahmad al-Jaradi. He wrote essays on the Jews of Yemen 
in Ost und West (1902) and on the Jews of Persia in Ost und 
West (1906) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Jaradi, Aus dem Jemen; Herman Burch- 
ardts letzte Reise durch Suedarabien, ed. by E. Mittwoch (Ar. and 
Ger., 1926). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Yehuda, The Jews of Sana, 
As Seen by the Researchers Hermann Burchardt and Karl Rathens 
(Tel Aviv, 1982); A. Nippa, Lesen in alten Photographien aus Baalbeck; 
Photographien von Hermann Burchardt 1857-1909 (2000); I. Pluger- 
Schindlbeck, “Hermann Burchardt im Jemen; Photographische Reise 
1900-1909,” in: Hefte zur Kulturgeschichte des Jemens, Deutsches 


Archaologisches Institut, 3 (2005). 
[Ephraim Fischoff] 


°BURCHARDUS DE MONTE SION (13 century), German 
Dominican. Born at Strasbourg or Magdeburg, Burchardus 
traveled to the East in 1232, visiting Egypt, Syria, and Cili- 
cia. From 1275 to 1285 he resided in Jerusalem where some- 
time before 1283 he wrote his Descriptio Terrae Sanctae (Latin 
edition by W.A. Neumann, 1880; Eng. by A. Steward, 1896). 
Burchardus arranged his book by “divisions” radiating from 
Acre, with special focus on Jerusalem. For a pious medieval 
author he was tolerant, and an accurate observer. His work 
was handed down in two different versions; in 14**- and 15t- 
century Europe it was widely read and translated into Ger- 
man and French. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Prelog, in: Lexikon des Mittelalters, 


1 (1980), 953. 
[Michael Avi-Yonah / Marcus Pyka (24 ed.)] 


°BURCKHARDT, JOHANN LUDWIG (1784-1817), Swiss 
Orientalist and explorer. Burckhardt specialized in Oriental 
studies in Leipzig and in Goettingen. In 1809, he set out on be- 
half of the British Society for African Exploration for Aleppo 
(Syria), where he mastered the Muslim way of life so well that 
he was able to travel through Arab lands under the name of 
Ibrahim ibn Abdullah, without arousing any suspicion. Burck- 
hardt visited Palmyra, Damascus, the Lebanon, and afterward 
the Hauran. From there he proceeded to Safed, Tiberias, Naza- 
reth, Beth-Shean, and by way of the Sinai Peninsula, to Cairo. 
Reports on his journey based on his personal notes were pub- 
lished between 1819 and 1830. One of these monographs (Lon- 
don, 1822) is a description of his travels in Syria and the Holy 
Land. Burckhardt paid special attention to the layout of the 
ancient cities which he visited, and to the Greek and Latin 
inscriptions. From Burckhardt the Europeans first learned of 
the antiquities of Petra (see also *Seetzen). Burckhardt also 
was the first to draw an accurate map of the Gulf of Elath. He 
died in Cairo, possibly by poison. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Beitraege zu Burckhardts Leben und Charak- 
ter... (1828); A. Crichton, Memoir of Burckhardt (1843). 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 
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BURDUJENI, small town in Moldavia, Romania. Jews be- 
gan to settle there from 1792 when the urban settlement 
was founded, and there were 183 Jewish taxpaying heads of 
families in 1820. During the 19" century, the number of Jews 
grew to constitute the majority of the population, number- 
ing 1,140 (two thirds of the total) in 1859 and 2,038 in 1899. 
A Jewish school for boys was founded in 1898, with the help 
of the Jewish Colonization Association (1cA). In 1907 anti- 
Jewish riots broke out in Burdujeni. After World War 1 the 
Jewish population decreased, numbering 1,244 (25.7% of the 
total population) in 1930. A Jewish elementary school for 
boys was functioning then in the town. After the outbreak of 
the war against the U.S.S.R., all the Jews of Burdujeni (1,261 
persons) were deported to Transnistria and their property 
confiscated (Oct. 9-10, 1941). Half of them died. Survivors 
returned to Burdujeni after the war. About 20 Jewish fami- 
lies were living there in 1970. In 2004, no Jews lived in Bur- 
dujeni. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: PK Romanyah, I, 76-7; M. Carp, Cartea nea- 
gra, 3 (1947), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Ancel, Toledot ha- 
Shoah. Romanyah, 1 (2002), 700-4; R. Goldsmith, “Shtetl Project: 
Burdujeni (Memories of Burdujeni),’ in: RomsiG News (2000). 


[Eliyahu Feldman and Theodor Lavi / Lucian-Zeev Herscovici 


(2™4 ed.)] 


BURG, AVRAHAM (Avrum; 1955-_), Israeli Labor poli- 
tician, member of the Twelfth, Thirteenth, Fifteenth, and 
Sixteenth Knessets. Avraham Burg was born in Jerusalem, 
the son of National Religious Party leader Yosef *Burg. 
He attended a yeshivah in Jerusalem and studied socio- 
logy and African studies at the Hebrew University of Jeru- 
salem. 

After Operation Peace for Galilee, in which he was 
wounded, Burg set up a group of “soldiers against silence” 
and was one of the speakers at the mass demonstration held 
at Malkhei Yisrael Square in Tel Aviv on September 25, 1982, in 
protest against the Sabra and Shatila massacre in Lebanon, and 
demanding the establishment of a Commission of Inquiry and 
the resignation of Minister of Defense Ariel *Sharon. He be- 
came active in *Peace Now, and was wounded on February 10, 
1983, when a hand grenade was thrown by a right-wing Jewish 
protester into a Peace Now demonstration in Jerusalem, kill- 
ing Emil Grunzweig. Burg joined the Labor Party and served 
as advisor on the Diaspora to Shimon *Peres when he became 
prime minister in 1984. In 1986-88 he headed the Center for 
Judaism and Tolerance. He was then one of a group of young 
dovish mxs elected by the Labor Party to the Twelfth Knes- 
set. In the Labor Party Conference held in November 1991, 
Burg supported the adoption of a declaration in favor of the 
separation of religion and state, but finally agreed to a com- 
promise that spoke of the separation of religion and politics. 
In the elections to the Thirteenth Knesset he was elected to 
third place on the Labor list after Yitzhak *Rabin and Peres, 
but was not included among the ministers chosen by Rabin to 
serve in his government because he had supported Peres in the 
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primaries for the chairmanship of the Labor Party. He served 
as chairman of the Knesset Education and Culture Commit- 
tee until resigning from the Knesset in July 1995 when he was 
elected chairman of the *Jewish Agency. There he called for 
major changes in the structure of the Zionist Organization 
and Jewish Agency, made major cuts in their expenditures, 
and fought for the return, to the Jewish people, of money de- 
posited during World War 11 in Swiss banks by Jews who later 
perished in the Holocaust. 

After leaving the Jewish Agency, Burg was reelected to 
the Fifteenth Knesset, and after prime minister Ehud *Barak 
failed to appoint him as a minister in his government, ran 
successfully against Barak’s candidate for speaker of the Knes- 
set. As Knesset speaker, he established the Knesset Research 
and Information Center and the office of the Commissioner 
for Future Generations, and in defiance of Foreign Ministry 
policy hosted the Tibetan Dalai Lama and the speaker of the 
Palestinian parliament, Ahmad Ali Saliman Kari’a (known as 
Abu Allah) in the Knesset. In December 2001 he contested 
the Labor Party leadership opposite Binyamin (Fuad) *Ben- 
Eliezer and lost by a narrow margin, claiming fraud. He was 
reelected to the Sixteenth Knesset but, frustrated by the situ- 
ation created within the Labor Party following Amram Mitz- 
na’s defeat, resigned in June 2004 to take time out from active 
politics and go into business. 


[Susan Hattis Rolef (2"¢ ed.)] 


BURG, MENO (Menke; 1788 or 1789-1853), Prussian offi- 
cer. After studies at the Berlin Stadtschule (the later famous 
Gymnasium zum Grauen Kloster) and the Berlin Bauakad- 
emie, Burg became land surveyor in 1807. Six years later, af- 
ter the appeal “An mein Volk” by Prussian king Frederick 
William 111, he sought to enter the Prussian guard, but was 
refused because of his religion. Through the good offices of 
the king’s uncle, Prince August of Prussia, he was allowed to 
enter the artillery and became an officer, teaching geometry 
at several military academies in Danzig and Berlin. Here he 
published a didactic treatise on the subject. Despite his mili- 
tary rank, he was never an active combatant (conceivably to 
prevent him as a Jew from commanding Christian soldiers in a 
battle). Burg was an active member of the Berlin Jewish com- 
munity, including service on its board of directors (probably 
in 1849-50). Though he had considered conversion in 1824, 
some years later, when he was asked to become a Protestant, he 
refused. He remained the only Jew in Prussia’s officer corps in 
the 19» century, a celebrity known as “Judenmajor.” When he 
died, 60,000 people are said to have gathered for the funeral. 
In his later years he wrote his memoirs, which were published 
posthumously (Geschichte meines Dienstlebens, 1854; 1909 with 
a foreword by Ludwig *Geiger; 1998 with forewords by Geiger 
and Hermann Simon). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Rieger, in: Deutsche Juedische Soldaten 
(1996), 125-36. 
[Marcus Pyka (2"4 ed.)] 
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BURG, YOSEF (1909-1999), national-religious political 
leader and member of the First to Eleventh Knessets. Burg 
was born in Dresden, Germany. His father, Abraham, who 
came from East Galicia, was active in the *Mizrachi and in the 
establishment of religious institutions in Dresden, and Yosef 
Burg attended the talmud torah founded by his father, receiv- 
ing a religious education side by side with a general educa- 
tion. He was ordained a rabbi by the Hildesheimer Rabbinical 
Seminary in Berlin and, after studying at the universities of 
Leipzig and Berlin, received his doctorate from the latter. Dur- 
ing his student days he was active in Berit Halutzim Datiyyim 
(Bahad; “Covenant of Religious Pioneers”) in Berlin, and 
during the Nazi regime worked for * Youth Aliyah, until set- 
tling in Eretz Israel in 1939. In that year, just before the out- 
break of the World War 11, Burg was a delegate to the Twenty- 
First Zionist Congress in Geneva, and after being elected 
to the Zionist General Council, remained in Geneva as a di- 
rector of Youth Aliyah until 1940, when he returned to Eretz 
Israel. From 1942 to 1946 he taught and directed a religious 
school for youth and adults in Tel Aviv. From 1946 until the 
elections to the First Knesset, he was director of the Central 
European section of *Mizrachi and *Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi 
in Paris, which offered aid to Holocaust survivors and dis- 
placed children. 

After returning to Israel, he became politically active in 
Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi, and set up the Lamifneh faction that 
called for cooperation with the nonreligious labor movement, 
moderation in the political sphere, and settlement activities in 
the spirit of the slogan “Torah va-Avodah” (Torah and Labor). 
Burg was elected to the First Knesset within the framework 
of the United Religious Front. He was deputy speaker in the 
course of the First Knesset. In 1956 he was one of the found- 
ers of the *National Religious Party, which united Mizrachi 
and Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi. Burg served in all the Israeli gov- 
ernments from 1951 to 1986, except for a brief period at the 
beginning of the first Rabin government in 1974 and at the end 
of the 1976-77 term, after he was dismissed from the govern- 
ment when he and his colleagues abstained in a vote of no- 
confidence in the government over the alleged desecration of 
the Sabbath as a result of a military ceremony held at an air 
force base. Burg served as minister of health (1951-52), minis- 
ter of postal services (1952-58), minister of welfare (1959-70), 
minister of the interior (1970-76), and minister of the inte- 
rior and police (1977-81). In the Tenth Knesset (1981-84) Burg 
was minister of the interior and police as well as minister for 
religious affairs, and in the first National Unity Government, 
led by Shimon *Peres (1984-86), he served as minister for re- 
ligious affairs. Following the signing of the peace treaty with 
Egypt, Burg headed the ministerial committee that held talks 
with Egypt on an autonomy plan for the Palestinians, but 
these talks broke down in 1980. From 1977 to 1986 he stood 
at the head of the Nrp, but under his moderate policy, in a 
period when the national-religious public in Israel started 
moving to the right, the party lost around two-thirds of its 
seats. Burg resigned. 
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Burg served as a member of the board of directors of 
*Bar-Ilan University, chairman of the Social Welfare Council 
in Israel, and chairman of the board of *Yad Vashem. He wrote 
Das leben geht weiter (“Life Goes On,” 1980) and Perakim me- 
Otobiographiah (“Chapters from an Autobiography,” 2001). 

Yosef Burg’s son Avraham (Avrum) *Burg was a member 
of the Twelfth to Thirteenth and Fifteenth to Sixteenth Knes- 
sets and speaker of the Knesset. 

[Susan Hattis Rolef (24 ed.)] 


BURGENLAND, one of the federal states of Austria, on the 
Hungarian border. Located in Burgenland were the “seven 
communities” (sheva kehillot), noted for their outstanding 
yeshivot and eminent rabbis: *Eisenstadt (Hung. Kismarton; 
Heb. w”x), *Mattersburg (Mattersdorf; Hung. Nagymarton), 
*Deutschkreutz (Hung. Sopronkeresztur, Németkeresztur, 
today Keresztur; Hebr. obs ,o?yy), *Frauenkirchen (Hung. 
Boldogasszonyfalva; Heb. abbr. j?”D), Kittsee (Hung. Kdpcsény; 
Heb. ¥3?/?), Kobersdorf (Hung. Kabold; Heb. 7”), and Lack- 
enbach (Hung. Lakompak; Heb. 2”). Other communities in 
the region were those of Donnerskirchen, Gattendorf (in Jew- 
ish sources, Kottendorf), Guessing, Neckenmarkt, Neufeld 
(for some time included in the “seven communities”), Ni- 
kitsch, Rechnitz, Rust, and Schlaining (Stadtschlaining). Un- 
der Hungarian administration, the community of *Sopron 
(Oedenburg) was closely connected with the seven. Accord- 
ing to legend there was a Jewish settlement in the region in 
the eighth century, but the first documentary record of the 
Jews of Eisenstadt is from the year 1296. Jews are also men- 
tioned in the Eisenstadt city privileges from 1373. From 1491, 
when the region was under the administration of Lower 
Austria, the communities of Burgenland were ruled by lo- 
cal lords, who treated them well. In 1496 Emperor *Maximil- 
ian 1 resettled in the area Jews expelled from *Styria. In 1529 
*Ferdinand 1 renewed the Jewish privileges for Eisenstadt, 
Mattersdorf (Mattersburg), and Kobersdorf. The Burgenland 
communities began to flourish when between 1622 and 1626 
they came under the protection of the counts Esterhazy; the 
southern communities of Rechnitz, Guessing, and Schlaining 
were protected by the counts Batthyany, others by the counts 
Nadasdy. From 1647 the region was administratively a part of 
Hungary within the framework of the Habsburg monarchy. 
At the time of the expulsion of the Jews from Lower Austria 
in 1670-71, the communities of Eisenstadt, Kobersdorf, and 
Mattersburg were also forced to leave, but these communities 
were transferred by the Esterhazys to other localities in their 
territories and were soon able to return. Around 1700 12 Jew- 
ish communities were situated in Burgenland. 

The charter granted by the Esterhazys in 1690 to the 
Eisenstadt community, which guaranteed them autonomy and 
protection in time of war, was extended later to all the seven 
communities, and formed the basis of their considerable mea- 
sure of self-administration. The representatives of the seven 
communities met periodically in Eisenstadt, mainly to appor- 
tion among themselves the heavy taxes and “gifts” (mezigot) 
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which they had to make to all the staff of the count, including 
the coachman, and to defend their legal position. The min- 
utes of these meetings were recorded in the “black ledger” of 
the seven communities. When in 1749 the Hungarian govern- 
ment fixed the “tolerance-tax” to be paid by Jewish residents 
according to counties, five of the communities (excluding 
Frauenkirchen and Kittsee) were included in the county of 
Sopron, thus terminating their special status. They organized 
themselves as the “five communities” and were joined by a 
sixth community formed by the Jews scattered throughout 
Sopron county. In 1840 the Hungarian parliament (Reichstag) 
authorized free choice of settlement and profession for Jews. 
As a result of changes following the 1848 revolution in Aus- 
tria~Hungary, all the communities except those of Eisenstadt 
and Mattersdorf lost their autonomy. Many Jews left Burgen- 
land, mainly for Vienna. Around 1850 the Jewish population 
in Burgenland was 8,487 persons, in some communities over 
50% of the population. 

In the late 19' century the Burgenland communities 
became the mainstay of separatist *Orthodoxy in Hungary. 
The rabbi of Deutschkreutz, Menahem Katz-Wannfried, in- 
vited the rabbis of Hungary to decide on secession (1869). At 
the end of the 19" century the communities diminished in 
importance. After World War 1 and the collapse of Austria- 
Hungary Burgenland became part of the new Austrian repub- 
lic (1921). Before 1921 the seven communities were organized 
in the Orthodoxe Israelitische Landeskanzlei; Schlaining, 
Rechnitz, and Guessing were part of the liberal Israelitische 
Landeskanzlei. In May 1922 the combined communal orga- 
nization was renewed as the Verband der autonomen israeli- 
tischen Kultusgemeinden des Burgenlandes, which included 
all the Burgenland communities. The Austrian school law of 
1936 gave the Jewish schools in Burgenland equal status with 
Catholic and Protestant schools. The Jewish population in 
Burgenland numbered 3,800 in 1938. 

Immediately after the Anschluss, the Jews were driven 
out; 1,900 had been expelled or had emigrated by February 
1938, and 1,510 were removed, entirely destitute, to Vienna. 
Ten places, including Eisenstadt, were declared “free of Jews” 
(*Judenrein). A notorious incident was the fate of 51 Bur- 
genland Jews, who were placed on a narrow land-strip in the 
middle of the Danube, because neither Czechoslovakia nor 
Hungary would let them enter their territory. Nearly all the 
synagogues in Burgenland were destroyed on November 10, 
1938 (*Kristallnacht), the others at a later date. At least 30% 
of the Jewish population of Burgenland was killed in concen- 
tration camps. 

After 1945 and into the 21° century there were no orga- 
nized Jewish communities in Burgenland; the cemeteries were 
cared for by the Vienna community’s Israelitische Kultusge- 
meinde Wien (Kobersdorf, Lackenbach) or the individual 
communities (Deutschkreutz, Eisenstadt, Kittsee, Matters- 
burg, Frauenkirchen). The Verein Schalom association helped 
to rebuild and care for the cemeteries. Many of the relics of 
the communities were preserved in the special department 
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(developed out of the museum established by Sandor Wolf) 
of the Burgenlaendisches Landesmuseum in Eisenstadt, and 
the Juedisches Zentralarchiv des Burgenlandes, which is part 
of the Burgenlaendisches Landesarchiv, contained nearly 
100,000 items. 

In 1972 the Austrian Jewish Museum (Oesterreichisches 
Juedisches Museum) was founded, located in the former resi- 
dence of the Hof- und Kriegsoberfactor rabbi Samson *Wert- 
heimer (1658-1724) in Eisenstadt. The private synagogue of 
Wertheimer on the first floor is part of the museum. The col- 
lection contains a small part of the Judaica collection of San- 
dor Wolf. From 1974 the Verein Oesterreichisches Juedisches 
Museum Eisenstadt has published the “Studia Judaica Aus- 
triaca” series. 

The synagogue of Stadtschlaining (Schlaining) is today 
used as a library for the Oesterreichisches Studienzentrum 
fuer Frieden und Konfliktloesung and the Epu - European 
University Center for Peace Studies. 
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[Aharon Fuerst / Barbara Staudinger (2"4. ed.) 


BURGOS, city in Spain, formerly capital of Old Castile. Infor- 
mation about Jewish settlement in the neighborhood of Bur- 
gos dates from 974, and in Burgos itself from the 11‘ century. 
The Jews then resided close to the citadel of Burgos, while in 
the 12" century they moved to the fortified enclosure of the 
castle. It was here that the emissaries of the Cid raised a loan 
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from certain Jews to finance his campaigns. In 1200 a Burgos 
Jew was acting as almoxarife (collector of revenues) and To- 
dros b. Meir *Abulafia, also connected with the court, lived 
there too. 

During the 13" century the Burgos community became 
the largest Jewish center in north Castile, and together with 
Toledo the most flourishing Jewish cultural center. The liter- 
ary sources indicate clearly that Burgos was a very lively and 
productive seat of Jewish learning. Some of the greatest Jew- 
ish scholars of 13 century Castile came from Burgos. These 
include R. Meir Halevi *Abulafia, R. Todros ben Joseph Halevi 
*Abulafia, the poet Todros Halevi *Abulafia, and others. The 
large number of Hebrew manuscripts written in Burgos in- 
dicate clearly the prominent place the Jews of Burgos played 
in Jewish culture in Castile. Future generations referred again 
and again to the very precise manuscripts produced in Burgos. 
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BURGUNDY 


Burgos also occupies a major position in Hebrew book illumi- 
nation. The question of the relationship between Burgos and 
Toledo poses no problem. Many of the great scholars whom 
we find in Toledo began their careers in Burgos. This should 
in no way mislead us into thinking of the Burgos Jewish cen- 
ter as a center of secondary importance. Quite the contrary, 
Burgos should be seen as part of the foundation of the Jewish 
scholarship that developed in Toledo in the 13 century and 
as a necessary and vital stage before Toledo reached the peak 
of its cultural efflorescence. Some 120-150 families lived there 
at the end of the century, occupied as merchants, tax farmers, 
and physicians, and owning real estate and vineyards. During 
the reign of Ferdinand 111 (1217-1252) they paid a regular tax 
of 30 denarii to Burgos cathedral, and from 1282 also a tithe to 
the Church. The rabbis of Burgos appointed the administra- 
tive officers (mugaddimin) of the Sahagun community, a day’s 
journey distant, and the bet din of Burgos also served Sahagun. 
The non-Jewish authorities assisted in enforcing adherence to 
Jewish observances by the community when necessary, and 
sometimes imposed fines on offenders. In the second half of 
the 13» century the kabbalist R. Moses b. Solomon b. Simeon, 
a disciple of R. Jacob ha-Kohen, was living in Burgos, while 
many kabbalists were to be found in the small towns of the 
vicinity. Some of the important kabbalists of the second half 
of 13" century in Castile were born in Burgos, lived there, or 
stayed there for a while. In 1325 Alfonso x1 bestowed an an- 
nual grant of 4,000 maravedis on the convent of Santa Maria 
la Real, out of the yearly tax paid by Burgos Jewry; the grant 
was subsequently increased by a further 1,000 maravedis from 
the same source. 

During the civil war for the crown of Castile (1366-68) 
the city supported Pedro. When Henry captured Burgos he 
exacted a sum of one million gold maravedis from the Jews; 
to meet this demand the community was forced to sell the 
crowns and ornaments on all the Torah scrolls, except the 
celebrated “scroll of Ezra the Scribe.” In addition Henry de- 
clared a moratorium on Jewish loans to Christians, ruining 
the Jewish creditors. When Henry was forced to leave Castile, 
Burgos again passed to Pedro, and on Henry’s second entry he 
was attacked from the Jewish quarter and the fortress, which 
only surrendered after the walls had been destroyed. In 1379 
new restrictions were enforced and Jewish trading outside the 
Juderia was prohibited. 

During the persecutions of 1391, the Jews of Burgos took 
refuge in the houses of the Christian merchants. A small num- 
ber were martyred. Some were baptized and later settled in a 
special quarter for Conversos. The best known convert from 
Burgos was its rabbi, Solomon Halevi, who assumed the name 
*Pablo de Santa Maria and the position of the bishop of Bur- 
gos. He joined several other converts on the Iberian penin- 
sula who led the campaign against the Jews. In 1414 many Jews 
became converted through the activities of Vicente *Ferrer. 
During the 1440s only 23 heads of families are recorded as li- 
able to pay tax. Several Jews are known to have practiced as 
physicians in the 1450s and 1460s. In 1485 the Jews of Burgos 
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and district paid 56% castellanos toward the cost of the war 
with the Moors in Granada, and both Jews and Moors were 
forbidden to engage in commerce, ostensibly in order to keep 
prices low. Toward the end of the 1480s even more severe re- 
strictions were imposed on the Jewish residents, until the mu- 
nicipality was directed by the crown to alleviate their condi- 
tion. The majority of the Jews of Burgos adopted Christianity 
after the Edict of Expulsion of 1492; those who remained in 
the faith left, presumably for Portugal. The Conversos in Bur- 
gos adapted themselves to Christianity, and few were tried by 
the *Inquisition. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Urkunden, 2 (1936), index; Baer, Spain, 
2 (1966), index; P. Luciano Serrano, Los Reyes Catolicos y la ciudad de 
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99-108; N. Gonzalez, Burgos la ciudad marginal de Castilla (1958), 
116-21; Suarez-Fernandez, Documentos, index; P. Leén Tello, in: In- 
stituto Tello Téllez de Meneses, 25 (1966), index; Roth, Dark Ages, 364, 
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[Zvi Avneri / Yom Tov Assis (2™4 ed.)] 


BURGUNDY, former French duchy (to be distinguished 
from the county of Burgundy; see *Franche-Comté). Jews 
were living in Burgundy at least from the first half of the ninth 
century, primarily in *Chalon-sur-Sa6ne and *Macon. From 
the tenth century, Jews cultivated fields and vineyards in the 
neighborhood of these two towns. The Jewish population of 
Burgundy reached its maximum in the 13" century. The pres- 
ence of Jews is attested to in about 50 additional towns in the 
duchy, including *Auxerre, Auxonne, Avallon, *Baigneuxles- 
Juifs, Beaune, *Bourg, and *Dijon. The Jews of the duchy were 
under the jurisdiction of the duke, except in Dijon where both 
the municipality and the duke claimed them. In addition to 
the regular taille, or poll tax, the Jews were required to pay 
extraordinary taxes, known as the “rancon” (ransom). The 
amounts paid in taxes increased constantly. For the fiscal year 
1277, the Jews in the duchy paid a total of almost 1,500 livres, 
while between 1297 and 1302 those in the bailiwick of Auxerre 
alone paid almost the same amount. The position of the Jews 
deteriorated at the beginning of the 14" century. Although du- 
cal protection was specifically recommended by Duke Robert 
11 who declared in his testament in 1302, “I desire that the Jews 
shall live on my land,’ in 1306 they received the same treat- 
ment as the Jews in the kingdom of France and were expelled. 
Most of them took refuge in the county of Burgundy. The debts 
and securities seized in Chalon and Buxy alone amounted to 
33,295 livres. A few Jews apparently returned to Burgundy af- 
ter 1311, and a general permission to return was given in 1315, 
when they mainly settled in the same localities as previously. 
The Jews in Burgundy continued to share the fate of the Jews 
in the kingdom of France, both expulsion in 1322 and read- 
mission in 1359. In 1374 Duke Philip the Bold granted privi- 
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leges to the Jews in Burgundy, but limited the number of fami- 
lies with authorized residence to 12, increased in 1380 to 20. 
Despite popular requests for their expulsion, the duke made 
them a new grant of privileges in 1384; he also increased the 
number of families to 52, although in fact fewer were willing 
to take advantage of this. In this period, Jews were only living 
in Dijon, Chalon, and Beaune. In 1394, before the end of their 
12-year term, they were all expelled. Numerous medieval Jew- 
ish scholars were natives of Burgundy. The liturgy used by the 
Burgundian communities had some special features. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Duby, in: Société ... maconnaise (1953), 
28-30, 119-21; B. Blumenkranz, Juifs et chrétiens... (1960), 27-30; 
J. Richard, Ducs de Bourgogne (1954), 342, 360f., 379f.; Gauthier, in: 
Mémoires ... de la société démulation du Jura (1914), 57ff.; Gross, Gal 
Jud, 108 ff.; Schwab, in: REJ, 53 (1907), 114ff. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


BURIAL. 


In the Bible 

Decent burial was regarded to be of great importance in an- 
cient Israel, as in the rest of the ancient Near East. Not only 
the Egyptians, whose extravagant provision for the dead is 
well known, but also the peoples of Mesopotamia dreaded 
above all else the thought of lying unburied. One of the most 
frequently employed curses found in Mesopotamian texts is: 
“May the earth not receive your corpses,’ or the equivalent. In 
the same way one can measure the importance that Israelites 
attached to burial by the frequency with which the Bible refers 
to the fear of being left unburied. Thus, one of the curses for 
breach of the covenant is: “Thy carcasses shall be food unto all 
fowls of the air, and unto the beasts of the earth” (Deut. 28:26). 
Again and again the prophets use this threat, especially Jer- 
emiah. He says, in judgment on King Jehoiakim, “He shall be 
buried with the burial of an ass, drawn and cast forth beyond 
the gates of Jerusalem” (22:19). 

There is also abundant positive evidence for the impor- 
tance of burial. Abraham's purchase of the cave at Machpelah 
as a family tomb (Gen. 23) and the subsequent measures taken 
by later patriarchs to ensure that they would be buried there 
(Gen. 49:29-33; 50:25-26) occupy a prominent place in the pa- 
triarchal narratives. Biblical biographies ordinarily end with 
the statement that a man died, and an account of his burial 
(e.g., Josh. 24:30), especially if this was in some way unusual 
(e.g., that of Uzziah, the leprous king, 11 Chron. 26:23); this is 
not only a literary convention, but reflects the value assigned 
to proper interment. To give a decent burial to a stranger ranks 
with giving bread to the hungry and garments to the naked 
(Tob. 1:17-18). Tombs of the Israelite period in Palestine show 
that considerable, though not lavish, care was given by those 
who could afford it, to the hewing out of tombs and the pro- 
vision of grave goods. 

Nevertheless, this assessment of the importance of decent 
burial must be qualified. Archaeology reveals no distinctively 
Israelite burial practices during almost the whole of the bibli- 
cal period. The Israelites continued to use modes of burial em- 
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ployed in Palestine long before the conquest. It follows that it is 
risky to draw firm conclusions about Israelite religious beliefs 
on the basis of specific burial practices, e.g., the provision of 
grave goods or lack of them, communal or individual burial, 
and so on, since any or all of these may have been dictated by 
immemorial custom rather than by consciously held convic- 
tion. The law says relatively little about burial, and where it 
treats the subject, the concern is to avoid defilement by the 
dead (Num. 19:16; Deut. 21:22-23). The dead do not praise 
God, they are forgotten and cut off from His hand (Ps. 88:6, 
10-12), and in consequence mourning and the burial of the 
dead are at most peripheral matters in Israelite religion. 

The one thing expressed most clearly by Israelite burial 
practices is the common human desire to maintain some con- 
tact with the community even after death, through burial in 
one’s native land at least, and if possible with one’s ancestors. 
“Bury me with my fathers,” Jacob’s request (Gen. 49:29), was 
the wish of every ancient Israelite. Thus, the aged Barzillai did 
not wish to go with David, “that I may die in mine own city, 
[and be buried] by the grave of my father and of my mother” 
(11 Sam. 19:38); and Jerusalem was beloved to Nehemiah, in 
exile, as “the city of my fathers’ sepulchers” (Neh. 2:5). In 
harmony with this desire, the tomb most typical of the Isra- 
elite period is a natural cave or a chamber cut into soft rock, 
near the city. Bodies would be laid on rock shelves provided 
on three sides of the chamber, or on the floor, and as genera- 
tions of the same family used the tomb, skeletons and grave 
goods might be heaped up along the sides or put into a side 
chamber to make room for new burials. This practice of fam- 
ily burial, though not universal if only because not all could 
afford it (see references to the graves of the common people 
in 11 Kings 23:6; Jer. 26:23), was common enough to give rise 
to the Hebrew expressions “to sleep with one’s fathers” (e.g., 
1 Kings 11:23) and “to be gathered to one’s kin” (Gen. 25:8; et 
al.) as synonyms for “to die.” 

There is no explicit biblical evidence as to how soon after 
death burial took place (Deut. 21:23 refers to hanged crimi- 
nals only), but it is likely that it was ordinarily within a day 
after death. This was dictated by the climate and by the fact 
that the Israelites did not embalm the dead (Jacob and Jo- 
seph were embalmed following Egyptian custom, Gen. 50:2, 
26). *Cremation was not practiced by the ancient Israelites. 
There is no archaeological evidence that this was their prac- 
tice, and the references to “burnings” at the funeral of certain 
kings (Jer. 34:5; 11 Chron. 16:14; 21:19) presumably refer to the 
burning of incense or some of the king’s possessions, not the 
body. On the other hand, it may be going too far to say, as is 
often done, that cremation was regarded as an outrage. That 
the men of Jabesh-Gilead burned the mutilated bodies of Saul 
and his sons is not spoken of as a desecration, but as part of 
their loyalty (hesed) to their overlord (1 Sam. 31:9-13; 11 Sam. 
2:5). The references to burning of certain criminals, often cited 
in this connection, refer to a mode of execution, not to a mode 
of burial (Gen. 38:24; Lev. 20:14; 21:9), and note the remark- 
able way in which the Mishnah (Sanh. 7:2) prescribes that this 
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be carried out - burning of the corpse is not involved. Bodies 
were buried clothed and carried to the tomb on a bier (11 Sam. 
3:31), but not in a coffin. Joseph's coffin is to be understood as 
Egyptian custom (Gen. 50:26). 

The New Testament sheds some light on Jewish burial 
practices of the first century c.E. Jesus’ disciples took his body, 
bought a great quantity of myrrh and aloes, “and wound it in 
linen clothes with the spices, as the manner of the Jews is to 
bury” (John 19:40). There was a delay in completing the prepa- 
ration of the body for burial because of the Sabbath (Mark 16:1; 
Luke 23:56). Luke (7:11-17) gives a vivid picture of the simple 
funeral of the poor; the body of a young man of Nain is borne 
out of the city on a pallet, clothed but without coffin, followed 
by the weeping mother and “much people of the city” 


[Delbert Roy Hillers] 


In Post-Biblical Times 

Rabbinic legend stressed the antiquity of inhumation by relat- 
ing that Adam and Eve learned the art of burial from a raven 
which showed them how to dispose of the body of their dead 
son Abel by scratching away at a spot in the earth where it had 
interred one of its own kin (PdRE 21). Maimonides ruled that 
even a testamentary direction not to be buried is to be over- 
ruled by the scriptural injunction of burial (Maim. Yad, Evel, 
12:1 and Sefer ha-Mitzvot, Positive Commandments no. 231). 
The Talmud (Git. 61a) rules that the burial of gentiles is also a 
religious duty (cf. Tosef., Git. 5:5 and TJ, Git. 5:9, 47¢). 

In talmudic times, burial took place in caves, hewn 
tombs, sarcophagi, and catacombs; and a secondary burial, 
ie., are-interment (*likkut azamot) of the remains sometimes 
took place about one year after the original burial in *ossuaries 
(Maim. Yad, Evel, 12:8). The rabbinic injunction (Sanh. 47a) 
that neither the righteous and the sinners, nor two enemies 
(Jeroham b. Meshullam, Sefer Adam ve-Havvah (Venice, 1553), 
231d, netiv 28) should be buried side by side is the origin of 
the custom of reserving special rows in the cemetery for rab- 
bis, scholars, and prominent persons. 

Jewish custom insists on prompt burial as a matter of re- 
spect for the dead, a consideration of particular relevance in 
hot climates. According to one kabbalistic source, burial re- 
freshes the soul of the deceased, and only after burial will it 
be admitted to God’s presence (Midrash ha-Ne’lam to Ruth; 
cf. Zohar, Ex. 151a). The precedents set by the prompt buri- 
als of Sarah (Gen. 23) and of Rachel (Gen. 35:19) are rein- 
forced by the Torah’s express command that even the body 
of a man who had been hanged shall not remain upon the 
tree all night, but “thou shalt surely bury him the same day” 
(Deut. 21:23). The Talmud (Bx 81a) states that speedy burial 
of a corpse found unattended (met mitzvah) was one of the 
ten enactments ordained by Joshua at the conquest of Canaan 
and is incumbent even on the high priest who was otherwise 
forbidden to become unclean through contact with the dead 
(Nazir 7:1). Josephus records that it is forbidden to let a corpse 
lie unburied (Apion, 2:211), and consideration for the dead is 
one of the central features of Tobit (2:8). Some delays in burial 
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are, however, justified: “Honor of the dead” demands that the 
proper preparation for a coffin and shrouds be made, and that 
relatives and friends pay their last respects (Sanh. 47a; Sh. Ar., 
YD 357:1). Even then, however, only a few hours should elapse 
(David b. Solomon ibn Abi Zimra, Responsa, Warsaw ed., 1 
(1882), no. 311). In talmudic times, while the burial was not 
delayed, graves were “watched” for a period of three days to 
avoid all possibility of pseudo-death (Sem. 8:1). Later, how- 
ever, it became customary to bury as soon after death as pos- 
sible and in 1772, when the duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
(with Moses Mendelssohn's approval) decreed an interval of 
three days before the burial, the leading rabbinic authorities 
protested vigorously (Hatam Sofer, yp 338). Certain delays 
are unavoidable. Funerals may not take place on the Sab- 
bath or on the Day of Atonement; and although the rabbis at 
one time permitted funerals on the first day of a festival, pro- 
vided that certain functions were performed by gentiles, and 
regarded the second day of yom tov as a weekday as far as the 
dead are concerned (Bezah 6a), some modern communities 
prefer postponement. Where there are two interments at the 
same time, respect demands that the burial of a scholar pre- 
cedes that of an am ha-arez (“average citizen”), and that of a 
woman always precedes that of a man. 

The duty of burial, although primarily an obligation 
incumbent on the heirs (Gen. 23:3 and 25:9; Ket 48a), ulti- 
mately rests with the whole community. In talmudic times, 
the communal fraternal societies (*hevra kaddisha) for the 
burial of the dead evolved out of an appreciation of this duty 
(MK 27b). 

Similarly, escorting the dead (especially a deceased 
scholar) to his last resting place is considered a great mitzvah 
“the fruit of which a man enjoys in this world while the stock 
remains for him in the world to come” (Pe'ah 1:1 as adapted in 
the morning service). It justifies even an interruption in the 
study of the Torah (Ket. 17a and Sh. Ar., yD 361:1) and is called 
“the true kindness” (hesed shel emet) since one can expect no 
reciprocation of any sort (Rashi to Gen. 47:29; cf. Gen. R., ad 
loc.). Josephus states that “All who pass by when a corpse is 
buried must accompany the funeral and join in the lamenta- 
tions” (Apion, 2:205); the minimum duty is to rise as the fu- 
neral cortege passes (TJ, Bik. 3:3, 65c; Sh. Ar., YD 361:4), and 
accompany it for four cubits (“four paces”). “One who sees a 
funeral procession and does not escort it?’ states the Talmud 
(Ber. 18a), “transgresses thereby ‘whoso mocketh the poor (i.e., 
the dead) blasphemeth his Maker (Prov. 17:5), and should be 
placed under a ban” (yp 361:3). Only if the hearse passes a 
bridal cortege is the bride given preference: to honor the liv- 
ing is considered greater than to honor the dead (Ket. 17a, 
Sem. 11:6, although cf. Maimonides’ conflicting opinion, Yad, 
Evel 14:8). A custom instituted by kabbalists, and still largely 
observed in Jerusalem, forbids sons to follow the bier of their 
father and attend his funeral. 

In rabbinic times, funeral processions were led by la- 
menting female mourners, often professionals. The Mishnah 
quotes R. Judah as ruling that “even the poorest in Israel 
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should hire not less than two flutes and one wailing woman” 
for his wife’s funeral (Ket. 4:4). Women also composed elegies 
that were chanted aloud, as evidenced by the Talmud’s inclu- 
sion of eight elegies attributed to the women of Shoken-Zeb 
in Babylon (MK 28b). Prohibitions against women’s voices 
being heard in public were relaxed for funerary rituals (Kid. 
8ob; Suk. 52a). The more elaborate ancient rituals have either 
disappeared or been modernized. The recital of psalms in the 
home still precedes the burial act; however, the custom of hav- 
ing musicians (Ket. 46b), torchbearers, and barefooted profes- 
sional mourners in the funeral procession has been discon- 
tinued. In Great Britain, the custom of reciting the mehillah 
(asking pardon of the corpse on the arrival at the cemetery) 
was discontinued by Chief Rabbi Marcus Adler in 1887. The 
dressing (halbashah) of the dead (even princes) in costly gar- 
ments of gold or silver is forbidden (Maim., Yad, Evel 4:2), 
despite the rabbis’ view that anyone who dresses the dead in 
comely shrouds (takhrikhim, from the Hebrew verb “to wrap 
up”) testifies to a belief in the resurrection (Nimmukei Yosef 
to Alfasi, MK 17a). R. Judah ha-Nasi expressly ordered that 
he be buried in a simple linen shirt (mK 27b). Since talmu- 
dic times, it has been customary to bury a male in the tallit 
which he had used during his lifetime, after its fringes have 
been deliberately rendered ritually unfit. The victim of an 
unnatural death is buried in his blood-soaked garments over 
which the white shrouds are placed in order that all parts of 
the body should be interred (Nahmanides, Torat ha-Adam; 
Inyan ha-hozaah). 

Coffins were unknown to the early Israelites (as they are 
to contemporary Oriental Jewry). The corpse was laid hori- 
zontally and face upward on a bier (11 Sam. 3:31); the custom 
of burying important personages in coffins evolved only later. 
R. Judah ha-Nasi, however, ordered that holes be drilled in 
the base of his coffin so that his body might touch the soil 
(TJ, Kil. 9:4, 32b) and Maimonides mentions the custom of 
burial in wooden coffins (Yad, Evel 4:4). In Erez Israel, cof- 
fins are not usually used. In the Diaspora, it is still custom- 
ary to spread earth from Erez Israel on the head and face of 
the corpse, but the customs of placing ink and pen beside a 
deceased bridegroom (Sem. 8:7) and a key and book of ac- 
counts beside a childless man (ibid.) have been discontin- 
ued (Bah, YD 350). The older practice of food offerings to the 
dead (Deut. 26:14; Tob. 4:17; Ecclus. 30:18), of placing lamps 
in graves, and of burying the personal effects of princes and 
notables with the corpse (as was done for Gamaliel 1 by On- 
kelos (Av. Zar. 11a)), have completely disappeared. The more 
recent custom of placing flowers on the grave is discouraged 
by Orthodox rabbis because of *hukkat ha-goi. Before the fu- 
neral, the mourners tear their upper garment as a symbol of 
mourning (*Keriah). 

The funeral service, now often conducted in the vernacu- 
lar, varies according to the age of the deceased. A male child 
who died before he was seven days old is circumcised and 
given a Hebrew name at the cemetery (Haggahot Maimoni- 
yyot, Milah 1:15). Only two men and one woman participate 
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at the funeral of children who die before they reach the age of 
30 days, although children who have learned to walk and thus 
are already known to many people are escorted as adults. In 
such and normal cases, the coffin is carried on the shoulders 
of the pallbearers into the cemetery prayer hall (ohel; Maim., 
Yad, Evel 4:2) where the *zidduk ha-din (“acknowledgment of 
the Divine judgment”) beginning with the affirmation “The 
Rock, His work is perfect, for all His ways are judgment” is 
recited. In some communities, this prayer is recited after the 
coffin has been lowered into the grave, and on those days on 
which the *Tahanun is not said, Psalm 16 is substituted for 
zidduk ha-din. In the cemetery while the coffin is being borne 
to the grave, it is customary (except on those days when the 
Tahanun is not recited) to halt at least three times and recite 
Psalm 91. In talmudic times, seven stops were made for lam- 
entations (see Ket. 2:10; BB 6:7), symbolizing the seven times 
that the word hevel (“vanity”) occurs in Ecclesiastes 1:2 (BB 
100b); corresponding to the days of the creation of the world 
and also to the seven stages which man experiences during his 
lifetime (Eccles. R. 1:2). Some Sephardi rites have the custom 
of seven hakkafot (“circumambulations”) at the grave. 

When the coffin is lowered into the grave, those pres- 
ent say, “May he (or she) come to his (or her) place in peace”; 
they then fill in the grave. As they leave, they throw grass and 
earth behind them in the direction of the grave, while saying, 
“Remember (God) that we are of dust.’ Prior to leaving the 
cemetery they wash their hands (in Jerusalem, it is custom- 
ary not to dry them afterward). In the ohel, Psalm 91 and the 
*Kaddish are recited by the mourners. The participants at the 
funeral then recite “May the Almighty comfort you among the 
other mourners for Zion and Jerusalem” as they stand in two 
rows between which the mourners pass. The precise order of 
the funeral varies from place to place and from community to 
community. Many of the customs among the Sephardi Jews are 
closer to those of talmudic times than Ashkenazi customs. 


Reform Jewish Practice 

Certain burial practices are unique to Reform Jews (mainly in 
the U.S.). Embalming and delay of burial for a day or two are 
permitted if necessary to wait for the arrival of relatives from a 
distant city (sometimes funerals are delayed even without this 
reason). Reform Jews are usually buried in ordinary clothes, 
without dirt in the coffin. Reform rabbis generally permit cre- 
mation, although it is still rare among Jews. Suicides are bur- 
ied in their family plots. 


Sephardi Practice 
In the Sephardi communities in Erez Israel, it is customary to 
carry the bier of a rabbi or scholar by hand, whereas for an or- 
dinary person it is carried on the shoulders. When the men of 
the burial society leave the house they break an earthenware 
jar in front of it, symbolic of man as a “broken sherd” and in 
order to frighten away the evil spirits. 

In Safed it was customary to immerse the corpse in the 
mikveh of R. Isaac Luria which is close by the cemetery whereas 
in Tiberias, Lake Kinneret was used for this purpose. 
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In most communities it is usual to walk in a ceremonial 
circle seven times around the bier reciting appropriate verses 
and in some, coins are thrown to the four directions and the 
verse “And to the children of Abraham's concubines he gave 
gifts” (Gen. 25:6) is recited. The “children of the concubines” 
are the evil spirits and the money is in order to satisfy them so 
that they should not make claims on the deceased. 

It was also customary for old men to buy a grave and 
actually go into it, after which they would give a festive ban- 
quet. 

In Egypt the funeral service usually was held in the syn- 
agogue. Occasionally the deceased’s tefillin were buried with 
him and he was buried with his head toward Jerusalem. In 
Yemen, however, the body was buried with the feet toward 
Jerusalem so that when the dead will be revived he will stand 
and immediately bow toward the Holy City. 

In Libya if a man died and left a wife in the early stages 
of pregnancy, those carrying the bier would lift it high when 
they left the house and the widow would pass under it in or- 
der to demonstrate that the deceased is the father and pre- 
vent malicious gossip later. Sons did not go near the bier and 
did not enter the cemetery but stayed at the entrance where 
they recited the Kaddish at the end of the burial service. The 
burial society supplied the mourners’ meal and buried the 
remains of it in the ground so that mourning should not re- 
turn to that family. 

If the deceased was an old scholar a small meal was eaten 
before the bier was removed from the house. Participation 
in the meal was meant to ensure long life. At such a funeral 
no dirges or lamentations were recited. * Yigdal and *Adon 
Olam and a special piyyut in honor of Simeon b. Yohai were 
recited instead. 

In Yemen the mourners followed the bier in black tal- 
litot (prayer shawls) and the sons of the deceased uncovered 
their right arms and shoulders (cf. BK 17a). The participants 
walk around the bier seven times and a formal declaration 
releasing the deceased from all penalties that may have been 
put on him is made. 

In Kurdistan the sons of the deceased do not follow the 
bier but remain in the courtyard of their house. 

[Reuben Kashani] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Vaux, Anc Isr, 56-61 (incl bibl. p. 523); 
Callaway, in: BA, 26 (1963), 74-91; Bender, in: JQR, 6 (1894), 317-47, 
664-71; 7 (1895), 101-18, 259-69; J.J. (L.) Greenwald (Grunwald), Kol 
Bo al Avelut (1947); H. Rabinowicz, Guide to Life (1964); J.M. Tyko- 
cinski, Gesher ha-Hayyim (1944); S. Freehof, Current Reform Re- 
sponse (1969), index. 


BURLA, family of Jerusalem rabbis from the 18» century on- 
ward; members of the Burla family are also found in Greece 
and Turkey. 

ISRAEL JACOB BURLA (d. 1798) is mentioned in 1770 as 
one of the seven leading scholars who headed the Jerusalem 
community. He was a member of the bet din of Yom Tov Al- 
gazi, and later av bet din. In 1774, a year after the invasion of 
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Erez Israel by the armies of Ali Bey, ruler of Egypt, he and Ya- 
kar b. Abraham Gershon Kitover traveled to Europe as em- 
issaries, to acquaint the communities there with the misfor- 
tunes of the Jerusalem community and to enlist their aid. His 
letter of appointment, printed in Portuguese in Amsterdam, 
1776, contains an account of important historical events. His 
plan for a system of taxation, written at the request of the 
communal leaders of Siena, during his stay there in 1777, was 
published in Italian in a pamphlet entitled Legge del Zorkhei 
Zibbur (Florence, 1778). In 1782 Israel was back in Jerusalem, 
where he remained for the rest of his life. His responsa, Mekor 
Yisrael (1882), were published by his great-grandson, Joseph 
Nissim Burla, together with the responsa, Nahalat Ye’udah, of 
his son, Judah Burla. 

Israel Jacob Burla’s son JUDAH BEKHOR BEN ISRAEL 
JACOB (d. 1803) was also a Jerusalem scholar. His signature 
appears on approbations beginning with 1789, and in 1795, 
while still a young man, he was the third member of the bet 
din of Raphael Joseph b. Rabbi. After Napoleon's invasion of 
Erez Israel in 1799, and the consequent suffering of the Jeru- 
salem community, he went as an emissary to Arab countries, 
and in 1800 was in Baghdad. His responsa, Nahalat Ye’udah, 
were published together with those of his father. 

SAMUEL BURLA (d. 1876) was a wealthy Jew of Janina, 
who settled in Jerusalem and was appointed Greek consul. 
MENAHEM BEN JACOB BURLA (possibly Israel Jacob’s son), 
Hebron scholar, traveled abroad in 1835 as an emissary for the 
Hebron community. 

JOSEPH NISSIM BEN HAYYIM JACOB BURLA (1828-1903) 
was a rabbinical emissary, and preacher. In 1859 he was sent to 
Morocco together with Baruch Pinto. Joseph Nissim was one 
of those who built and settled in the Mishkenot Sha’ananim 
quarter, the first settlement outside the walls of Jerusalem. The 
sermon he preached at its consecration in 1863 was published 
under the name Divrei Yosef (1863). That same year he was 
sent as an emissary to North Africa and Western Europe on 
behalf of the Battei Mahaseh community in Jerusalem and in 
1871 he was sent to Turkey. In 1878-81 he and his son Hayyim 
Jacob were emissaries to North Africa and Tripoli. In 1882 he 
helped Nissim *Behar found the Torah u-Melakhah school. 
Joseph Nissim was the author of: (1) Leket Yosef (1900), a col- 
lection of laws arranged in alphabetical order; (2) Va- Yeshev 
Yosef (1905), responsa, published together with Shuvu Banim, 
sermons; (3) Yosef Hai (Jerusalem, National Library, Mss. Heb. 
8° 716, 715), the first part a collection of his sermons for the 
years 1848 and 1852, and the second part a talmudic method- 
ology; (4) Olat Shabbat (ibid. 4° 153), sermons; (5) Petah ha- 
Ohel (ibid. 8° 719), a talmudic methodology; (6) a responsum 
on the Mishkenot Shaananim development, in manuscript in 
the Benayahu collection. He also composed prayers and pi- 
yyutim, some of the latter being included in Yagel Yaakov by 
his nephew Jacob Hai Burla. 

His son, HAYYIM JACOB (1847-1929), accompanied his 
father as an emissary to Turkey and Morocco. Twelve vol- 
umes of his sermons, along with a register of promissory 
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notes, accounts, etc., are in the National Library of Jerusalem 
(443, 8°). 

JACOB HAI BEN JUDAH BURLA (d. 1892) was a Jerusalem 
cantor. He founded the Hemed Bahurim society for evening 
and Sabbath study, and published a number of tikkunim (“or- 
ders of study for special occasions”): Marpe la-Nefesh (1873), 
studies for the Sabbath in accordance with Hemdat Yamim; 
Tikkun ha-Berit (1881); and Orah Hayyim (1890), a tikkun 
karet (“an order of expiation”). He also published Yismah 
Yisrael (1875), a small collection of poems, a Ladino edition 
of Shivhei ha-Ari (1876), and Yagel Yaakov (1885), poems by 
himself and other authors. 

JOSHUA BEN BEKHOR JUDAH BURLA (1852-1939), book- 
binder by trade, was in charge of the graves of Rachel in Beth- 
lehem and Simeon ha-Zaddik in Jerusalem. He was the father 
of the writer, Yehuda *Burla. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tragan, in: Hashkafah, 4 (1902/3), 264; Frum- 
kin-Rivlin, 3 (1929), 133-4, 209, 301; M. Molcho, Be- Veit ha-Almin shel 
Yehudei Saloniki, 2 (1932), 11-12; M.D. Gaon, Yehudei ha-Mizrah be- 
Erez Yisrael, 2 (1938), 134-40; Yaari, Sheluhei, index; Benayahu, in: 
Aresheth, 3 (1961), 160-1; S. Halevy, Ha-Sefarim ha-Ivriyyim she-Ni- 
dpesu bi-Yrushalayim (1963), 46-47. 


BURLA (Bourla), YEHUDA (1886-1969), Hebrew novelist, 
one of the first modern Hebrew writers of Sephardi Middle 
Eastern background. Born in Jerusalem, Burla was a descen- 
dant of a family of rabbis and scholars (originally from Izmir, 
Turkey) that had settled in Erez Israel some three centuries 
previously. He studied in yeshivot and the Jerusalem Teach- 
ers’ Seminary (1908-11). During World War t he served in the 
Turkish army as an interpreter. After the war he was director 
of Hebrew schools in Damascus for five years. He taught in 
Haifa and Tel Aviv. From 1930 he spent several years as head 
of the Arab Department of the Histadrut, was an envoy of 
Keren Hayesod to the Latin American countries (1946), and 
director of Arab Affairs in the Ministry of Minorities (1948). 
Burla served several terms as president of the Hebrew Au- 
thors’ Association and as chairman of the Bio-Bibliographi- 
cal foundation, Genazim. 

When he was 18, Burla read the classical modern He- 
brew authors (*Mendele Mokher Seforim, H.N. *Bialik, J.H. 
*Brenner, I.L. *Peretz) for the first time, and discovered that 
they portrayed only the life of the Ashkenazim of Eastern 
Europe, while neglecting the world of the Middle Eastern Se- 
phardim. He determined to correct this imbalance by depict- 
ing the milieu, language, customs, and thinking of this hith- 
erto neglected community. When he completed his final year 
in the Teachers’ Seminary, he wrote his first story “Lunah, 
which he sent to the noted writer Joseph Hayyim Brenner. A 
week later came the decision, a turning point in Burla’s life: 
“You are talented,” said Brenner, “Write!” 

Beginning with “Lunah, a love story set in the Sephardi 
communities of old Jerusalem, and continuing with his many 
other works, Burla became the first modern Hebrew writer to 
deal extensively with the life of Middle Eastern Sephardim. 
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He may be termed the epic writer of this Jewry, encompassing 
Jewish life in Arab and Balkan lands as well as in Erez Israel - 
Jerusalem, Safed, Hebron - from its Turkish period to the State 
of Israel. Just as an entire Eastern European Ashkenazi society 
could be reconstructed from the works of *Shalom Aleichem 
and S.Y. *Agnon, so the Sephardi Jewish world can be recre- 
ated from Burla’s writings. His novels and stories depict a way 
of life that is fast disappearing as a result of immigration and 
acculturation to Israeli life. His fiction recorded the garb, diet, 
language, and folklore of that community. 

“Lunah” set the tone in subject matter (Sephardi Jewry), 
theme (characters overwhelmed by the power of love and 
the forces of destiny), and narrative mode (a blend of real- 
ism and romanticism) of his ensuing works. His second story 
“Beli Kokhav” (“Without a Star,” 1937) continues this method. 
Here the setting changes to Bedouins instead of Jews, but the 
same tragic fate in love befalls the protagonists. Burla’s first 
novel Ishto ha-Senuah (“His Hated Wife,” 1928) centers on a 
Sephardi Jew in Erez Israel who does not love his wife, but, 
afraid of the financial ruin that a divorce might bring, remains 
married to her. The same theme of emptiness in marriage is 
seen in Naftulei Adam (1929, In Darkness Striving, 1968), the 
story of a man who is continually unfaithful to his wife and 
falls in love with a selfless Arab divorcee. In this series of infi- 
delities as a traveling merchant in the Arab villages on the out- 
skirts of Damascus, he expresses his soul’s longing for beauty 
and his gratitude to God who blessed him with such good for- 
tune. Tragedy in love and the eventual insanity of the beloved 
are themes developed in Alilot Akavyah (“The Adventures of 
Akavyah, 1939). This two-part novel portrays a romantic and 
primitive child of nature with a sense of prophetic mission. He 
falls in love with an Armenian woman in the Anatolian moun- 
tains, is later rejected by her, then goes to Erez Israel where 
he meets her reincarnation. Burla’s two major historical nov- 
els deal with Sephardi Jews who had visions of Zion restored. 
Elleh Masei Yehudah Halevi (“The Journeys of Judah Halevi,’ 
1959) depicts the life of the great poet of the Golden Age who 
800 years ago called for a return to Erez Israel, and Ba-Ofek 
(“On the Horizon” (three parts), 1943) portrays R. Judah Hai 
*Alkalai, the early 19"* century Sephardi rabbi who urged im- 
mediate resettlement of Zion without waiting for miracles. 

Although Burla’s subject matter is mainly the Jews of 
Middle Eastern communities, his aesthetics and literary dis- 
cipline are Western, shaped both by his education and his 
readings in modern Hebrew literature. His writing has no 
educational or didactic purpose, as did the works of the first 
Hebrew authors of Ashkenazi Jewry. Burla is primarily a sto- 
ryteller. He is not a revolutionary in form or style but a tra- 
ditional, somewhat romantic, narrator of the realistic school. 
Other works by Burla include (1) story collections: Im Shahar 
(1946), Nashim (1949), Tom va-Meri (1951), Be-Magelei Aha- 
vah (1953), Reshafim (1961); (2) novels: Meranenet (1930), 
Bat Ziyyon (1930-1), Naamah (1934), Bi-Kedushah o-Aha- 
vah (1935), Senunit Rishonah (1954), Baal be-Amav (1962); 
(3) collected works (8 volumes) were published in 1962. For 
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English translations of Burla’s works, see Goell, Bibliography, 
19, 64f., 102. 
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[Curt Leviant] 


BURLE-MARX, ROBERTO (1909-1994), Brazilian land- 
scape designer. Born in Sao Paulo, Burle-Marx began his ca- 
reer as a painter. He turned to landscape gardening and joined 
the revolutionary group which introduced modern architec- 
ture into Brazil in the 1930s. Among his gardens are the Fla- 
mengo scheme for landscaping a million square yards of land 
reclaimed on the coastline of Rio de Janeiro, the botanical and 
zoological garden for Brazilia, and six patios for the UNESCO 
building in Paris. As a painter, his works gradually came to 
express the colors and shapes of the Brazilian landscape. 


BURLE MARX, WALTER (1902-1990), conductor, com- 
poser, and pianist. Born in Sao Paulo, Burle Marx started his 
musical studies with Henrique Oswald and Angelo Franca. At 
the age of 12, he appeared in two piano concerts with Artur 
Napoleao. From 1924 he studied in Europe: piano with Kwast 
(1924-26), orchestration with Reznicek (1926-28), and con- 
ducting with Weingartner (1928-29). In 1925-26 he toured 
Europe as a pianist. On his return to Brazil, he formed the 
Philharmonic Orchestra of Rio de Janeiro (1931) and in 1947 
became director of the Rio Municipal Theater. In 1952 he was 
appointed to teach the piano and composition at the Settle- 
ment Music School, Philadelphia. His compositions include 
four symphonies (1945, 1950, 1956, 1970), Theme, Variations 
and Fugue (1926), Episodio Fantastico (1939), Variagoes sobre 
o hino nacional (1947), and Samba concertante (1961). 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online. 


[Israela Stein (24 ed.)] 


BURMA (Myanamar), republic in southeast Asia. Jews from 
Calcutta, Cochin, and Persia may have settled in various 
towns of Burma in the first half of the 19» century. Specifi- 
cally Baghdadis from Calcutta with business interests - often 
based on opium - further east would stop at Rangoon on the 
way to Singapore, Jakarta, Manila and Shanghai. The first Jew 
known definitely to have settled in Burma was Solomon Gabi- 
rol, probably a *Bene Israel, who served as commissar in King 
Alaungpaya’s army. A Jewish merchant, Goldenberg, from 
Romania, engaged in the teakwood trade and accumulated 
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Movement of Jews to and from Burma in the 19th and 2oth centuries. 


great wealth. Solomon Reineman of Galicia arrived in Ran- 
goon, the capital of Burma, in 1851 as a supplier for the British 
army and opened stores in various places. His Masot Shelomo 
(“Solomon's Travels,’ 1884) contains a long chapter on Burma, 
and is the first Hebrew account of the country and its towns. 
In 1857 the synagogue Mazmi’ah Yeshu’ah was established in 
Rangoon, first taking the form of a wooden structure and 
later in 1893-6 rebuilt in stone. A second synagogue, Beth El, 
was built in 1932. The Jewish community, scattered in several 
places in the country, particularly Mandalay (where there are 
still a few Jews), Bassein, Aykab, and Toungyi, included mem- 
bers of the *Bene Israel group from Bombay, Arabic-speaking 
Jews from Calcutta, and Jews from Cochin and other parts of 
the Oriental Diaspora. The number of Jews in Rangoon and 
other places peaked at 1200. With World War 11 and the Jap- 
anese invasion of Burma, community life was disrupted and 
many Jews fled to Calcutta or Erez Israel. After the war, about 
500 Burmese Jews returned, but later they left the country. In 
2.005 just a handful of Jews remained in Rangoon although the 
Mazmi’‘ah Yeshu’ah was still maintained through the efforts of 
Jack Samuels, the community leader. 


“Lost Jews” 

From the beginning of the 19" century, first Christian mission- 
aries and later some Jews found reason to believe that the pop- 
ulous Karen tribe of Burma was descended from Jewish stock. 
Above all it was the cult of the High God Yuwah or Ywa, remi- 
niscent of the Hebrew yHwH, which excited Christians and 
later Jews and inspired them with the certainty that here must 
be some long-lost relic of the ancient religion of the Hebrews. 
Until recent times, when the cause of the Karen was taken up 
by Amishav, Christian and particularly Baptist missionaries 
were the most fervent supporters of the idea. Nonetheless 
some Jews too were convinced of similarities. In a Bombay 
Jewish journal, The Jewish Tribune, of April 1934, there ap- 
peared the first of a series of articles written by a member of 
the Bene Israel by the name of J.E. Joshua. Joshua, who was 
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based in Rangoon, called his article “The Lost Jews of Burma.” 
“They live in forests and villages and hills,” he wrote. “They 
hunt animals, grow paddy and keep elephants.... In fact, the 
Chinese Jews, who originally migrated from Persia to China, 
are to-day within the confines of the land of golden pagodas, 
spirits and white elephants but known as Karens.” 


[Walter Joseph Fischel / Tudor V. Parfitt (274 ed.)] 


Burma-Israel Relations 

Burma became independent in January 1948 and therefore 
did not participate in the deliberations of the UN on the par- 
tition of Palestine. The specific Jewish aspect of the problem 
was completely alien to her and, like many Asian countries, 
she regarded the Jewish settlement in Palestine as a manifes- 
tation of “Western Colonialism.” Thus, in the spring of 1949, 
when Israel applied for membership in the uN, Burma cast a 
negative vote. However, following a seeming stabilization of 
the situation in the Middle East, in December 1949 Burma ac- 
corded full recognition to Israel. The first contacts between 
the two countries were created in the framework of the inter- 
national labor movement. In 1952 a Burmese socialist mission 
visited Israel and additional contacts were developed when an 
Israel delegation, headed by the then foreign minister, Moshe 
*Sharett, took part in the first Asian Socialist Congress in Ran- 
goon in 1953. Shortly after, full diplomatic relations were es- 
tablished and Israel’s first minister to Burma, David Hacohen, 
opened a legation in Rangoon. The Burmese opened theirs in 
Israel in 1955. Until 1963 the relations between the two coun- 
tries developed swiftly. Prime Minister U Nu paid the first 
state visit to Israel in 1955, shortly after the Bandung Confer- 
ence, at which Burma unsuccessfully fought for Israel's ad- 
mittance to the caucus of Asian-African countries. A special 
agreement concluded in 1956 served as a framework for the 
constantly growing cooperation. Israel sent a large number 
of professional and agricultural experts to further Burmese 
projects. A model agricultural settlement was set up by Israeli 
experts in the northern dry zone (the “Namsang” project); a 
joint shipping line was built (the Burma Five Star Line); ir- 
rigation schemes were set in motion; nurses were trained; 
the Burma Pharmaceutical Industry (BP1) was provided with 
Israel technological assistance; a joint construction and con- 
tracting firm was established; and expert counselors co-man- 
aged important Burmese projects. This cooperation also ex- 
tended to the Burmese army, the nucleus of whose parachute 
corps was Israeli-trained. Under a commercial contract, Israel 
imported substantial quantities of rice from Burma. A con- 
stant exchange of visits was made by leaders of both countries: 
the chiefs of staff paid almost annual visits; Israel’s president 
Ben-Zvi went to Burma in 1958, Prime Minister Ben-Gurion 
in 1961, Golda Meir, then foreign minister, in 1962. General 
Ne Win, who succeeded U Nu, also visited Israel. Both coun- 
tries’ missions were raised to ambassadorial level in 1957. 
This wide-ranging cooperation came to a rather abrupt end 
in 1963, when Burma, under General Ne Win, embarked on 
a new policy of nationalization, self-reliance, and reemphasis 
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on strict neutrality and noninvolvement with non-Burmese 
parties. Israel-Burma joint ventures wound down, though 
some Burmese students and professionals still came to Israel 
to study and a number of Israel experts went to Burma. Mu- 
tual trade also continued. In 1988, after the Burmese (Myan- 
mar) armed forces (or Tatmadaw) formed the State Law and 
Order Restoration Council (sLorc) and took over control of 
the country, there were rumors of a secret military partner- 
ship between Israel and Burma. Low-level contacts in others 
spheres continued into the 21° century. 


[Michael Pragai / Tudor Parfitt (2"4 ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Saphir, Even Sappir, 2 (1874), 114; S. Reine- 
man, Masot Shelomo, ed. by W. Schorr (1885), 192-204; D.S. Sassoon, 
History of the Jews in Baghdad (1949); D. Hacohen, Yoman Burmah 
(1963); M. Sharett, Masot be-Asyah (1957). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
T. Parfitt, The Lost Tribes of Israel: The History of a Myth (2002); Jane’s 
Intelligence Review (March 1, 2000). 


BURNING BUSH, the seneh, which is connected with God’s 
revelation to Moses and of which it is stated that “The bush 
burned with fire, and the bush was not consumed” (Ex. 3:1-4). 
Various identifications have been proposed for the plant. One 
suggestion is that it is a variety of thorn-bush which grows ex- 
tensively in desert wadis, namely, the wild jujube (Zizyphus 
spina-Christi) known in Arabic as in Egyptian as nabs. An 
ancient inscription found in the Sinai Desert reads: “The god 
Safdu who dwells in the nabs,” an expression analogous to 
the biblical Divine epithet “Dweller in the bush” (Deut. 33:16). 
Others identify the seneh with a variety of acacia widely found 
in Sinai or with a parasite plant that lives on it; the climber, Lo- 
ranthus acaciae, is covered by red flowers and fruit, and from 
a distance creates the illusion of being on fire. Others see a 
similarity between the biblical word and the plant known in 
Arabic as sana, the desert plant Cassia obovata, which grows 
very low and might appear too humble a vehicle for the rev- 
elation. However, the opening of an incantation prescribed in 
the Talmud suggests that the seneh is a rather low tree. It reads: 
“O seneh, it is not because you are the tallest of the trees that 
the Holy One, blessed by He, caused His Divine Presence to 
rest upon you, but because you are the lowliest of all the trees” 
(Shab. 67a). Yet others, on the basis of the traditions of the 
monastery of St. Catherine in Sinai, identify it with the shrub 
Colutea istria which has bright yellow flowers and distended 
pods, or with the bramble, or blackberry (Rubus sanguineus 
(sanctus)). The latter identification is supported by rabbinic 
literature in which the bramble is referred to as seneh and its 
fruit, first red and later black, as innevei seneh (“the berries of 
the seneh”; TJ, Maas. 1:3, 48d). In their many homilies in Mi- 
drash Rabbah on the revelation of God in the seneh, the sages 
had the bramble in mind, and sought to explain why God had 
chosen to reveal Himself to Moses in this particular plant. The 
homilies cited here are those that contain some description 
of it. The bramble grows on wadi banks (also in Sinai) and in 
moist fields, hence the homiletical interpretation: “Even as 
the seneh grows both in a garden and by a river, so Israel has 
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a share in this world and in the world to come.” “Even as this 
seneh flourishes wherever there is water, so Israel flourishes 
only by virtue of the Torah which is called water.” The bramble 
has no central stem but instead produces long, thin branches 
with spiked thorns and is therefore used as a hedge: “Even as 
this seneh is used as a hedge for gardens, so is Israel [a hedge] 
for the world” The thorns of the bramble are unusual in that 
“they all bend downward” so that whoever picks the sweet 
black fruit “puts his hand into it and feels nothing but when 
he withdraws his hand it gets scratched. Even so when Israel 
went down to Egypt no one knew them, but when they went 
out, they went out with signs and wonders.” Similarly, a bird 
“gets into it and feels nothing but when it goes out, its wings 
are scratched.” The bramble has pink flowers that resemble 
small roses and hence “the seneh produces thorns and pro- 
duces roses.” Its leaves consist of between three to five leaflets 
and the fact that “the seneh has five leaves” was used in an allu- 
sion to Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, and Aaron. (The sources 
of the above Midrashim are Ex. R. 2:5 and Song R. 1:6.) These 
descriptions confirm the sages’ identification of the seneh as- 
sociated with God’s revelation to Moses with the bramble. This 
is the earliest and most authentic tradition. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dalman, in: ZDPV, 27 (1904), 169; Haupt, in: 
ZDMG, 63 (1909), 508f.; Loew, Flora, 3 (1924), 175-88; J. Feliks, Olam 
ha-Zomeah ha-Mikra’i (1957), 110-2, 317. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. 
Propp, Exodus 1-18 (AB; 1998), 199. 

[Jehuda Feliks] 


BURNS, ARTHUR FRANK (1904-1987), U.S. econo- 
mist. Born in Stanislau, Austria, Burns studied at Columbia 
University, New York, and then taught at Rutgers and Co- 
lumbia. In 1930 he began a long association with the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, whose president he became in 
1957. Burns served as a presidential adviser and was a member 
of numerous government bodies concerned with economic 
matters. From 1953 to 1956 (during the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration) he was chairman of the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers. In October 1969 Burns was named chairman 
of the Board of Governors of the U.S. Federal Reserve System 
by President Nixon, a position he held until 1978. 

Later on, he took a position at the American Enterprise 
Institute. He then served as an adviser to Ronald *Reagan. 
From 1981 to 1985 Burns was the U.S. ambassador to the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany. 

His publications include Economic Research and the 
Keynesian Thinking of Our Times (1946), Measuring Business 
Cycles (with W.C. Mitchell; 1946), Stepping Stones Towards the 
Future (1947), The Cumulation of Economic Knowledge (1948), 
Production Trends in the United States since 1870 (1950), New 
Facts on Business Cycles (1950), Looking Forward (1951), Busi- 
ness Cycle Research and the Needs of Our Times (1953), Frontiers 
of Economic Knowledge (1954), Prosperity without Inflation 
(1957), The Business Cycle in a Changing World (1969), Reflec- 
tions of an Economic Policy Maker (1978), The Anguish of Cen- 
tral Banking (1979), The Condition of the American Economy 
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(1979), The Ongoing Revolution in American Banking (1988), 

Arthur Burns and the Successor Generation: Selected Writings 

of and about Arthur Burns (with Hans N. Tuch; 1988). 
[Joachim O. Ronall / Ruth Beloff (2"4 ed.)] 


BURNS, GEORGE (1896-1996), U.S. comedian. Born in New 
York City, Burns was one of 12 children. He supported his fam- 
ily with his show business earnings after his father died. 

As Nathan Birnbaum, the young Burns sang for pennies 
at street corners. He started his career at the age of seven, sing- 
ing in the Pee Wee Quartet. He went on to vaudeville, where 
he worked as a seal trainer, a trick roller skater, and a dance 
teacher. In 1923 he teamed up with his future wife, Gracie Al- 
len. Their act starred Burns as funny man, but later they ex- 
changed roles. They appeared in big vaudeville houses and in 
1932 were hired for a radio program, The Burns & Allen Show, 
which ran for 17 years. 

In 1950 they starred in their own Tv program, The George 
Burns and Gracie Allen Show, which ran until 1958 when Gra- 
cie retired. Essentially using themselves and their family life 
as the main premise for the show, Burns added an unprece- 
dented and seemingly original dimension to programming for 
television viewers. But, as Burns put it, “My major contribu- 
tion to the format was to suggest that I be able to step out of 
the plot and speak directly to the audience, and then be able 
to go right back into the action. That was an original idea of 
mine; I know it was because I originally stole it from Thorn- 
ton Wilder’s play Our Town.” Eventually, the show’s writers 
(Burns was head writer) gave him additional omniscience by 
placing a closed-circuit Tv in his den, which enabled him to 
watch the goings-on in the household and comment on the 
activities even when he was not a participant. 

His production company, McCadden, produced the sit- 
coms The Bob Cummings Show (1955-59), The People’s Choice 
(1955-58), and the highly popular show about a talking horse, 
Mister Ed (1961-66). 

When Gracie died in 1964, Burns continued perform- 
ing on his own, taking on dramatic roles as well as comedic 
ones. In 1975 he co-starred with Walter Matthau in the film 
The Sunshine Boys, which won him an Academy Award as Best 
Supporting Actor. At 80, he became the oldest Oscar recipi- 
ent. Still going strong, Burns appeared in several other mov- 
ies, namely Oh God (1977); Going in Style (1979); Just You and 
Me, Kid (1979); Oh God! Book 11 (1980); Oh God! You Devil 
(1984); and 18 Again (1988). He also recorded several albums, 
and at age 84 won the 1990 Grammy for Best Spoken-Word 
Recording for Gracie: A Love Story. In 1994 The Burns e& Allen 
Show was inducted into the Radio Hall of Fame. 

Burns’ signature feature was his ever-present cigar. Not 
just a prop, he actually smoked at least ten a day, and lived to 
be 100. When someone asked him what his doctor’s opinion 
of his frequent smoking was, Burns responded, “My doctor 
is dead.” For his body of work over the many years, Burns 
received Lifetime Achievement Awards from the American 
Comedy Awards (1987 and 1978), the British Comedy Awards 
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(1991), and the Screen Actors Guild (1995). In 1988 he was a 
recipient of the Kennedy Center Honor. 

Burns produced his first book of memoirs in 1955, en- 
titled I Love Her, That’s Why! He went on to write Living It 
Up, or They Still Love Me in Altoona (1976); The Third Time 
Around (1980); How to Live to Be 100: Or More! The Ultimate 
Diet, Sex and Exercise Book (1983); Dear George: Advice and 
Answers from America’s Leading Expert on Everything from A 
to Z (1985); Gracie: A Love Story (1988); All My Best Friends 
(with David Fisher, 1989); Wisdom of the 90s (with Hal Gold- 
man, 1991); and 100 Years, 100 Stories (1996). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Blythe and S. Sackett, Say Goodnight Gra- 
cie! The Story of Burns & Allen (1986); M. Gottfried, George Burns and 
the Hundred Year Dash (1996). 

[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


BURRIANA, city in the medieval kingdom of Valencia, east- 
ern Spain, which was part of the medieval Crown of Aragon. 
Shortly after the Christian reconquest of the area in 1233, Jews 
settled in the citadel and the unwalled area nearby, as well as 
in the neighboring village of Villareal. The history of the com- 
munities in the two places was closely connected. The status 
of the Jews was regulated by the Furs, the local collection of 
laws and customs. As the Jews belonged to the Crown, James 1 
decreed that the Jews of Burriana would be under the juris- 
diction of the justicia, a local functionary who held judicial 
authority. Several Jews of Burriana were in the service of the 
king. Astruc Jacob Siso (Xixo) served as baile of Burriana from 
1268 until 1273. Documents give a picture of his varied com- 
mercial activities, including loans to royalty, administration of 
the salt tax, and supervision of works on the fortress of Pefiis- 
cola. Another local notable was Solomon Vidal who received 
from James 1 land for orchards, vineyards, and gardens, and 
for building a residence, and was appointed baile of Villareal 
in 1276. Salomon Vidal, who was the baile of La Plana, col- 
lected the rents of the region that included Burriana, Castel- 
lon, and Onda in 1278. During the 13 century, Jewish land- 
owners were granted various privileges. The communities of 
Burriana, Murviedro (Sagunto), Onda, and Segorbe formed a 
single tax administrative unit (collecta), assessed to pay an an- 
nual tax of 2,000 solidos. The first reference to the aljama, toa 
legally constituted community, is from 1326 under James 11. In 
that same year the King gave instructions that land for a cem- 
etery should be made available to the community. The juheria 
or juderia of Burriana consisted of two main streets, known 
today as de la Mare de Déu dels Desamparats and Santa Te- 
resa. There were about 30 dwelling places in the Jewish quar- 
ter. The Jews also had their synagogue there. When the baile 
appointed an unacceptable candidate as hazzan in 1369, the 
community appealed to Pedro 1v who ordered the baile to ap- 
point someone with more suitable qualifications. The physi- 
cian Vidal Garcian practiced here in 1390; his son Lobell was 
physician to the royal family. During the massacres of 1391 the 
Jewish quarter was destroyed. The king empowered Francisco 
Desplugues, governor of Valencia, to restore looted property to 
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its rightful owners. The municipality and city elders (jurados) 
were fined 13,000 sdlidos of the Barcelona mint, and the opti- 
mates and council of Villareal, 7,000 sdlidos. Subsequently the 
Burriana community recovered to some extent. Martin 1 freed 
a number of reputed Conversos who had come to Burriana 
from Castile and whose extradition had been demanded. At 
the time of the expulsion in 1492 the Burriana Jews left Spain 
from the nearby port of Valencia. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Urkunden, 1 pt. 1 (1929), index; Piles 
Ros, in: Sefarad, 12 (1952), 105-24; 15 (1955), 98, 101; 20 (1960), 367ff. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.R. Magdalena Nom de Déu, La aljama de 
judins de Burriana (1978); J.R. Magdalena Nom de Déu and J.M. Do- 
fiate Sebastia, Three Jewish Communities in Medieval Valencia (1990); 
L. Piles Ros, in: Sefarad 50 (1990), 129-66; 373-411. 


[Haim Beinart / Yom Tov Assis (2™4 ed.)] 


BURROWS, ABE (Abram Solman Borowitz; 1910-1985), 
U.S. author and director. Born in New York City, Burrows 
was educated at the City College of New York and New York 
University. He began his writing career as a scriptwriter for 
Duffy’ Tavern on radio, and later for the Rudy Vallee program. 
He sang on his own radio program (The Abe Burrows Show), 
in nightclubs, and on television. 

Burrows wrote Guys and Dolls (1951), Can-Can (1953), 
Silk Stockings (1955), The Solid Gold Cadillac (1956), How to 
Succeed in Business Without Really Trying (1961), and Cactus 
Flower (1965). 

On Broadway, he directed Two on the Aisle (1951-52), 
Can Can (1953-55), Happy Hunting (1956-57), Say, Darling 
(1958-59), How to Succeed in Business Without Really Try- 
ing (1961-65), What Makes Sammy Run? (1964-65), Cactus 
Flower (1965-68), Forty Carats (1968-70), and Guys and Dolls 
(revival, 1976-77). 

When Guys and Dolls first appeared on Broadway in 1951, 
it won a Tony Award for Best Musical. It is still considered 
one of the finest musical comedy scripts ever written. And 
Burrows’ How to Succeed in Business Without Really Trying 
was so successful that in 1962 it garnered him a Pulitzer Prize 
for Drama, as well as three Tony Awards for Best Musical, 
Best Author, and Best Director. Because of his talent for mu- 
sic and comedy, Burrows was known in the business as “the 
show doctor,” often being called in to administer to an ailing 
script or libretto. 

Burrows also hosted several television shows, namely This 
Is Show Business (1949-51), Abe Burrows’ Almanac (1950), We 
Take Your Word (1950-51), The Name’s the Same (1951-52), 
This Is Show Business (1956), and What's It For? (1957-58). He 
also made frequent appearances as a guest panelist on such 
shows as What’s My Line? and To Tell the Truth. In 1980 Bur- 
rows wrote his autobiography Honest, Abe: Is There Really No 
Business Like Show Business? His son, JAMES (1940- ), was 
the director of such popular Tv sitcoms as The Bob Newhart 
Show, Lou Grant, Taxi, Cheers, Night Court, and Friends, and 
won seven Emmys. 


[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 
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BURSA (Brusa, formerly Prusa), city in northwestern Ana- 
tolia, capital of the Ottomans in the 14‘ century; afterward 
a provincial capital. According to seven Hebrew inscriptions 
from 820 C.E., Jews lived in Bursa in the Byzantine period. 
When Bursa was captured by the Ottomans (1326), the city 
was vacated by its inhabitants but the Jews returned shortly 
thereafter. A 14'-century colophon identifies a member of 
the Jewish community in Bursa as Shlomo ha-Nasi, son of 
Rabbi Jesse ha-Nasi of Trnovo. In one case, in 1471-74, the 
public scales at the market in Bursa, where goods were offi- 
cially weighed and certified, were in the hands of Istanbul Jews 
originally from Trnovo and Cernova. The tax farmers were still 
paying off their debt to the government as late as 1478. Span- 
ish exiles settled in the city in the first half of the 16" century 
and the existing community of *Romaniot (Byzantine) Jews 
assimilated among them. The Jews in Bursa lived in a special 
quarter where they continued to reside until the 1960s. The Ez 
Hayyim synagogue, which resembles a mosque, is the oldest of 
the town’s three synagogues, the others (Gerush and Mayor) 
having been established later by Spanish exiles. In 1592 several 
Jews were accused of luring a man named Mirza b. Husain into 
their home and tying him to a pillar where they drew his blood 
although he ultimately escaped. The sultan ordered the eight 
Jews involved to be exiled to Rhodes. In the late 16 century, 
an attempt was made to remove Jews from shops in the mar- 
ketplace at Bursa, but the Jews were able to produce orders 
proving that the government had guaranteed them the right 
to occupy those shops without interference and even to pass 
them on to their children. This privilege was probably issued 
in the early part of the century to encourage Jews to settle and 
stay in Bursa. According to the Tapo documents and other 
Ottoman documents, in the years 1538-39 and 1540-41, 166 
Jewish families lived in the city of Bursa, in 1546 there were 
250 Jewish families, and in 1594-95 there were 650. By 1598, 
735 Jewish families lived in Bursa. All these families paid the 
jizya tax to the Ottoman Empire. There are many documents 
about the Jewish community of Bursa in the 17 century. In 
1618-19 and c. 1641-42, 270 Jewish families lived in the city, 
but by 1696-97 there were only 141 Jewish families in Bursa. 
The Jews lived in large corporate houses that were owned by 
Muslim wagdfs in the city, the majority of them in the Koro- 
Cesme quarter. The Jews were deeply involved in the eco- 
nomic activities of Bursa unlike the Christians. Generally, the 
Jews enjoyed the favors of the authorities and there were Jews 
who even purchased Muslim slaves. They also bought Jewish 
slaves and ransomed them. Only a few Jews were murdered 
in Bursa during the Ottoman period. The Jews owned many 
shops in the city markets and did business with other groups. 
The Jews were also members of the local guilds. They paid the 
jizya tax through their representative, the *kakhya. In 1603-04 
the kakhya was Joseph ben Moses. In the 17‘ century there 
were local Jews who had a monopoly (I/tizam) on the mer- 
cantile taxes of the Ottoman government, including the Per- 
sian silk tax, the wine tax, etc. By the mid-17'» century many 
Jews lost their businesses to military personnel who took con- 
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trol of the markets. During the Ottoman period the Jews in 
Bursa stood out especially as goldsmiths, luxury metalwork- 
ers, and financiers but only a few were moneylenders. Some- 
times the Sarraf-Bashi in the city was a Jew, such as Isaac ben 
Joseph. The majority of Jews were textile workers and mer- 
chants. Many imported Persian silk and were members of the 
silk merchants guilds. Many others were silk manufacturers 
and dyers. Many, however, were poor. In 1539 or 1543 Rabbi 
Abraham Ibn Yaish (b. c. 1520) lived there. He was a mem- 
ber of the yeshivah founded around that time by R. Isaac ibn 
Lev and also the rabbi of the Gerush congregation in the city. 
Other known scholars of the period were Moses Ibn Gamil, 
Yom Tov Alroyo, Meir Halevi ibn Migash, Moses Shorbiel, 
and Jacob Sirilano. They corresponded with such famous 
rabbis as Joseph *Caro and Samuel *Medina. R. Gabriel ben 
Elia founded another yeshivah in Bursa and was head of the 
city’s rabbis until 1560. He settled in Lepanto in 1561 but died 
before 1570. Ibn Yaish immigrated to Istanbul and died there 
before 1579. The rabbis of Bursa in the first half of the 17" cen- 
tury were Abraham Algazi and his son Judah Algazi (d. 1636) 
and Abraham Ganso. In the second half of the same century 
the rabbis Samuel Sagnis and Isaac Raphael Alfandari served 
in the city. Moses Algazi, the father of R. Solomon Algazi of 
Izmir, was the chief rabbi of Bursa in 1668. Joshua *Benveniste 
lived in the city for a short period in the mid-17" century. Ra- 
phael Samuel Hadjes was the chief rabbi in 1672-80. At the 
beginning of the 18" century Elijah Joseph Shilton was the 
chief rabbi in the city, and Yom Tov Saban officiated in Bursa 
in the mid-18" century. 

The majority of Bursa Jews during the Ottoman period 
were religious but not cultured people. Modernity penetrated 
the city only in the late decades of the 19‘ century and at the 
beginning of the 20' century. The Jews spoke and wrote La- 
dino. Before Passover 1865, another blood libel accusation 
occurred, but the authorities took immediate measures to 
punish the Greeks who rioted in the Jewish quarter. At the 
end of the 18 century R. Hayyim Moses Galipolity lived in 
the city. The latter was also a physician. In the 19" century R. 
Jacob de Leon, the stepfather of R. Hayyim *Palache, lived in 
Bursa. He wrote Tikkun ha-Shulhan, published in Istanbul in 
1849. R, Shabbetai Galipolity served as a rabbi in the second 
half of the 198 century and wrote his book Yismah Mosheh, 
published in Izmir in 1868. Other rabbis in the city during 
the last decades of the 19" century and the beginning of the 
20th were Nissim Medini, Solomon Uziel, David Papo, and 
Moses ben Habib. 

The Alliance Israélite Universelle founded a boys and a 
girls school in 1886, which 450 pupils attended in 1914-18. In 
1923 the schools were closed and the students were transferred 
to a Turkish school. Another scholar in that town was R. David 
Papo, the author of the book of sermons Benei Me’ir, which 
was published in Izmir in 1888. There were a few cases of local 
Jews who married Muslims. In 1883, 2,179 Jews lived in the city; 
in 1886, 600 families (2,800 people). The entire Jewish com- 
munity lived in the same quarter and was poor. Before World 
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War 1 the community numbered 3,500. In 1927 this fell to 1,865, 
due to considerable immigration to South America. In 1939 
there were 2,400 Jews, but by 1969 only 350-400 remained. 
By 1977 that number had dwindled to 192 Jews. The number 
of those employed was 52, of whom 46 were textile merchants. 
The leaders of the community were then Joseph Ventura and 
Kamal Ezuz. The rabbi was Uriel Arisa, a native of Istanbul. 
The Jewish wagf survived. It contained a complete street with 
30 shops that in the past were rented by Jews and a large area 
where the Etz Hayyim synagogue once stood. This synagogue 
was burned in 1851. The estate is rented to Gentiles, with the 
monies going to the community treasury. The Gerush syna- 
gogue has existed for 400 years and includes seating for 500 
men and 200 women. The ancient Mayor synagogue has seat- 
ing for 250 men and 100 women. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rosanes, Togarmah, 1 (19307), 2-3; 2 (1938), 
47; A Galanté, Histoire des Juifs dAnatolie, 2 (1939), 94ff.; idem, Ap- 
pendice a Histoire des Juifs d’Anatolie (1948), 18-21; Heyd, in: Sefunot, 
5 (1961), 137-44; Nathan, in: Jyso, 6 (1964). 180-1. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
PHY: JQR, 57 (1967), 528-43; M. Benayahu, in: Sefunot, 11 (1971-78), 
267-69; H. Gerber, in: Sefunot, 1:16 (1980), 235-72; M.A. Epstein, The 
Ottoman Jewish Communities and their Role in the Fifteenth and Six- 
teenth Centuries (1980), 111, 122, 214; S. Bowman, The Jews of Byzan- 
tium, 1204-1453, (1985), 91; S. Tuval, in: Pe‘amim, 12 (1982), 131-32; 
A. Rodrigue, Hinukh, Hevrah ve-Historiah, Kol Yisrael Haverim ve- 
Yehudei ha- Yam ha-Tikhon, 1860-1929 (1991), 28, 132-34, 156; A. Levy 
(ed), The Jews of the Ottoman Empire (1994). 
[Aryeh Shmuelevitz / Leah Bornstein-Makovetsky (24 ed.)] 


BURSTEIN, family of actors. PESACH (1900-1986), born in 
Warsaw, joined a wandering Yiddish troupe as a boy. In 1924 
he was engaged by Thomashefsky’s Broadway company and 
appeared in many productions. In 1940 he married the Yid- 
dish actress Lilian Lux and with her formed a company which 
had its own theater, the Hopkinson, in Brooklyn, n.y. They 
played there in summer and toured abroad in winter. In 1954, 
they settled in Israel. The family enjoyed its biggest success 
in the musical The Megilla, based on poems by Itzik *Man- 
ger, and featuring their son Mike *Burstyn (1945- ), a popu- 
lar performer. After Pesach’s death, his wife remained active 
in the Yiddish theater. In 1999 a documentary film called The 
Komediant on the Burstein family premiered in Israel and the 
United States, and winning an Israeli Academy Award. 


[Dora Leah Sowden] 


BURSTEIN, ABRAHAM (1893-1966), U.S. rabbi, author, 
and editor. Born in Cleveland, Burstein was ordained at the 
Jewish Theological Seminary in 1917. After serving in graves 
registration for the Jewish Welfare Board in France, he held 
pulpits in New England and New York. He was chaplain for 
the New York Department of Correction from 1934 until his 
death, chaplain of the Jewish Theatrical Guild from 1924, and 
executive secretary of the Jewish Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences. Burstein was editor of the Jewish Outlook, editor and 
researcher of many Jewish scholarly works, and a leading book 
reviewer for the Anglo-Jewish press for many years. Author 
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BURSTYN, MIKE 


of books for children, he wrote Boy of Cordova (1934) about 
Moses ben Maimon, Adventure on Manhattan Island (1957) 
about Peter Stuyvesant and the Jews, and A Jewish Child’s 
Garden of Verses (1940). He also wrote Religious Parties in 
Israel (1936) and Laws Concerning Religion in the United States 
(1950). Among his other books are Ghetto Messenger (1928), 
Unpastoral Lyrics (1930), A Boy Called Rashi (1940), Judah 
Halevi in Granada (1941), The Boy of Wilna (1941), and West 
of the Nile: A Story of Saadia Gaon (1942). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.J. Karp, “Abraham Burstein, in: Pro- 
ceedings of the Rabbinical Assembly, vol. 32 (1967). 


[Abraham J. Karp] 


BURSTEIN, ISRAEL (1891-1951), Hebraist. Born in Nad- 
vornaya, Galicia, he studied at the University of Vienna, spe- 
cializing in research on Hebrew language, the results of which 
he published in his book Vollstaendige Grammatik der neuhe- 
braeischen Sprache (1929). After the anschluss of Austria by the 
Nazis, Burstein immigrated to Palestine in 1939 where he be- 
came an associate of the Va'ad ha-Lashon (see *Academy of the 
Hebrew Language). His main work Torat ha-Hegeh ba-Lashon 
ha-lvrit (1941) deals with Hebrew phonology. He elaborated a 
new method of Hebrew shorthand and a system for the fusion 
of Hebrew numbers (based on the Hebrew alphabet) with the 
commonly used (Arabic) numerals. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kressel, Leksikon, 1 (1965), 197-8. 


BURSTYN, MIKE (1945- _), U.S. actor. Born to Yiddish-the- 
ater performers Pesach *Burstein and Lilian Lux in New York, 
he first appeared on stage at the age of three. Often billed as 
Motele, Burstyn toured the world with his parents and sister 
Susan from 1952 to 1962, moving from the United States to Ar- 
gentina and then to Israel seeking out Yiddish audiences. In 
Israel, Burstyn kicked off his screen career with a small part 
in director Ephraim Kishon’s Sallah Shabbati (1964), followed 
by roles in Shabbat Hamalka (1965), The Dybbuk (1968), and 
Hershelle (1977). However, Burstyn is best remembered for his 
Kinor David award-winning performance as Kuni Leml in 
The Two Kuni Lemls (1966) and Kuni Leml in Tel Aviv (1976). 
After serving in the Israeli Defense Forces in 1967, Burstyn 
performed in the Broadway production of The Megillah of 
Itzik Manger (1968-69) with his parents and then in Inquest 
(1970). He relocated to Holland in 1978, where he hosted The 
Mike Burstyn Show (1978-81), a TV variety program that also 
aired in Israel. In 1980, he played the lead of P.T. Barnum in 
the Tony Award-winning musical Barnum, and the lead in the 
musical comedy Ain't Broadway Grand (1993). His numerous 
off-Broadway performances include The Rothschilds (1990) 
and a turn as Tevye in Fiddler on the Roof (1997). Burstyn con- 
tinued to appear on stage in such productions as Jolson (1998) 
and The Tale of the Allergist’s Wife (2003) and on screen as a 
Mossad agent in Minotaur (1997). In 1999, Burstyn, his fam- 
ily, and the history of Yiddish theater were the subject of the 


documentary The Komediant. 
[Adam Wills (2"4 ed.)] 
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BURSZTYN, MICHAL 


BURSZTYN, MICHAL (1897-1945), Yiddish novelist. Bursz- 
tyn, who was born in Blonie, left home for Warsaw at age 12, 
studied in Polish schools, and then at the university. A teacher 
of history and literature, he was among the pioneers of Jew- 
ish shtetl-tourism in Poland during the 1930s. He contributed 
articles and short stories to various Yiddish journals. His first 
novel, Iber di Khurves fun Ployne (“On Ployne’s Ruins,’ 1931), 
a realistic depiction of the difficulties of Polish-Jewish coex- 
istence in independent Poland, won him immediate recogni- 
tion. This work, his two later novels, Goyzl (“Destiny,’ 1936) 
and Bay di Taykhn fun Mazovye (“By the Rivers of Mazovia,” 
1937), and his stories collected in Broyt mit Zalts (“Bread and 
Salt,” 1939) vividly chronicle all levels of Jewish society in Po- 
land until the Holocaust. In September 1939 Bursztyn escaped 
to the Soviet territories. Trapped in the Kovno ghetto in 1941, 
he continued writing. He died in March 1945 at Dachau con- 
centration camp. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Ravitch, Mayn Leksikon, 1 (1945), 40-42; 
M. Yellin, in: Kiddush ha-Shem, ed. S. Niger (1948), 407-9; LNYL, 1 
(1956), 273-5; ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ch Shmeruk, in: J. Reinharz 
(ed.), Living with Antisemitism (1987), 275-95. 
[Melech Ravitch] 


BURTON, SIR MONTAGUE (1885-1952), British industri- 
alist and philanthropist. Born in Russia as Moishe Osinsky, 
Burton went to Leeds, England, as a young man and, after 
working as a tailor, founded a clothing factory in 1910. He 
soon became known as a pioneer of cheap, well-made men’s 
clothes and established a chain of shops which was the larg- 
est of its kind in Europe, employing over 20,000 people. Bur- 
ton held radical views on the relations between employer and 
employee, and his factories were known for their good work- 
ing conditions and generous employee benefits. He endowed 
chairs of industrial relations at the universities of Cambridge, 
Leeds, and Cardiff, and of international relations at Oxford, 
London, Nottingham, and the Hebrew University of Jeru- 
salem. An enthusiastic traveler, Burton wrote a two-volume 
diary of his journeys, Globe Girdling (1936-38). Long after his 
death, Burtons continued to be one of the most familiar and 
successful of High Street retailers in Britain, probably the best- 
known men’s clothing chain. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.M. Sigsworth, Montague Burton: The 
Tailor of Taste (1990); ODNB online; DB, I, 526-31. 


BURY ST. EDMUNDS, English country town in Suffolk, 
East Anglia. A Jewish community developed there in the later 
12th century, under the aegis of its famous monastery, where 
Jews were allowed to deposit their deeds and money and send 
their families for refuge in time of danger. During the slack 
rule of Abbot Hugh (1173-80) the monastery fell deeply into 
debt to a group of Norwich Jews. His successor, Abbot Sam- 
son, set about freeing it from its debts. In 1181 the Jews were 
accused of ritual murder and on Palm Sunday 1190, 57 Jews 
were killed in a massacre. Shortly afterward, Samson pro- 
cured a royal writ to expel the survivors on the grounds that 
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all inhabitants ought to be vassals of St. Edmund - the first 
occurrence of its kind in England. The whole episode became 
famous through Carlyle’s account in Past and Present (1843). 
No basis exists for the suggestion that Moyse’s Hall was the 
medieval synagogue. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Jacobs, Jews of Angevin England (1893), 
59-61 passim; Gollancz, in: JHSET, 2 (1894-95), 116-22; Haes, ibid., 
3 (1896-98), 18-35; Roth, England; H.G. Richardson, English Jewry 
under Angevin Kings (1960), 43-44; 80-81. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
H.E. Butler (ed.), Jocelin of Brakelond: Chronicle (1949); A.P. Bale, in: 
S. Delany (ed.), Chaucer and the Jews (2002), 185-210; R.S. Gottfried, 
Bury St. Edmunds and the Urban Crisis, 1290-1539 (1982); J. Hillaby, 
“The Ritual Child-Murder Accusation: Its Dissemination and Harold 
of Gloucster;’ in: JHSET, 34 (1996), 86-90. 


[Cecil Roth / Joe Hillaby (2"¢ ed.] 


BUSAL, HAYYIM BEN JACOB OBADIAH DE (d.c. 1565), 
rabbi and kabbalist in Salonika. Busal, a Spanish exile, studied 
under Elijah Mizrahi in Constantinople and was a disciple of 
Isaac Amarillo in Salonika. After the death of Eliezer Hashi- 
moni (1530), Busal was elected to succeed him as rabbi of the 
Catalan community in Salonika. His tenure was marked by 
conflicts in the Salonika communities, particularly between 
the rabbi and lay leaders over the extent of their respective 
authorities. A major dispute occurred between Busal and the 
community before 1540. Busal was required to issue a certain 
document (of an unknown nature) and was warned that his 
refusal to comply with the requirement would disqualify him 
and any of his sons from being rabbi of the community. Busal 
refused to submit the document. Another dispute took place 
between him and one of the great rabbis of Salonika, Joseph 
Taitazak. Tam b. Yahya of Constantinople endorsed the le- 
gal decisions of Busal; however, after Taitazak wrote to Tam, 
the latter changed his mind and withdrew his support from 
Busal (responsa Oholei Tam no. 162 in Tummat Yesharim, 
Venice, 1620). Shortly after 1550, Busal went to Constanti- 
nople (Joseph Caro, Avkat Rokhel, no. 209). Nevertheless he 
continued to serve as rabbi of the Catalan community until 
his death. The poet Saadiah Longo wrote an elegy on him and 
considered him one of the important scholars of his genera- 
tion. The manuscripts of most of the numerous responsa he 
issued have been lost. However, several of his responsa, as well 
as his endorsements (haskamot), have been printed or men- 
tioned in the works of his contemporaries (e.g., Mabit, resp. 
no. 218; Divrei Rivot, nos. 130, 186; Maharashdam, YD, resp. 
nos. 61 and 89 and EH nos. 2, 21, 129; Mishpetei Shemuel, resp. 
no. 100). Hayyim Benveniste mentions some of his responsa 
(Baei Hayyei, yD no. 215; EH nos. 7, 11, 12). Busal was engaged 
for many years in the composition of his code of law follow- 
ing the order of the talmudic tractates. In 1546 he had com- 
pleted his work on the order of Zera’im, as well as 13 additional 
tractates. He was one of the few Salonika scholars - who were 
mostly also kabbalists - whose kabbalistic works were pub- 
lished. His kabbalistic works include Beer Mayim Hayyim, 
the first two parts of which were published (Salonika, 1546). 
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The other parts exist only in manuscript (Munich, Ms. 46). 
There are also some passages on eschatology (Oxford, Ms. 
Opp. Add. 40 105 and 181). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or, no. 891; M. Benayahu, in: Sinai, 
28 (1951), 186-88; I. Molho and A. Amarijlio, in: Sefunot, 2 (1958), 
32, 35. 


BUSCH, CHARLES (1954-_), U.S. actor and playwright. New 
York City-born, Busch grew up in the Westchester suburbs 
but was infatuated with the theater from an early age. He at- 
tended Northwestern University, where, he said, he realized 
he was an offbeat type, and the only way he was going to have 
a career was to create roles for himself. He started writing 
material to perform solo, learned the basics of style and ex- 
position, and booked himself at gay bars and small theaters 
around the country. 

In the early 1980s he and a friend assembled an informal 
company of performers who put on campy shows at a New 
York nightclub. With Busch performing in women’s clothing, 
their play, Vampire Lesbians of Sodom, won a cult following 
and moved to the Off Broadway Provincetown Playhouse, 
where it ran for five years. In 1986 he created Psycho Beach 
Party, a spoof of surf movies. He wrote The Lady in Ques- 
tion in 1989, ostensibly a takeoff on World War 11 movies, as 
a critique of the New Age philosophy of enlightened selfish- 
ness. Another play, Red Scare on Sunset, in 1991, was a comic 
melodrama set during the McCarthy era with a heroine who 
spouted a politically incorrect ideology. “As I began creating 
these vehicles for myself he said, “I gradually, without intend- 
ing to, became a writer.” 

In the 1990s he experimented with several literary forms 
and wrote a novel, Whores of Lost Atlantis, a nightclub act, 
a musical revue, a play in which he played a male role (You 
Should Be So Lucky in 1995), and the book for an unsuccessful 
musical. Around that time, Busch wrote a one-man show in 
which he played several female characters, one of whom was 
a New York housewife seeking self-expression. “This was one 
of the few times I'd looked at my own suburban Jewish back- 
ground and the people I grew up with,” he said. He conceived 
of putting these characters in a cryptic Harold *Pinter-like 
play, and The Tale of the Allergist’s Wife, with Linda *Lavin, was 
born. The major character, Busch said, was a composite of his 
octogenarian Aunt Belle and his late Aunt Lillian, who raised 
him after his mother died when he was seven. “It’s ironic that 
the career I had all these years was based on my sexuality and 
performing in drag, which was a little too weird for a woman 
of her generation to embrace,’ he said. “And yet it was only be- 
cause she made me so confident about myself that I was able to 
have this very odd career.” The play ran for 777 performances 
on Broadway and received a Tony nomination for best play. 
Busch wrote and starred in the film versions of his plays Psycho 
Beach Party and Die Mommie Die, the latter winning him the 
Best Performance Award at the Sundance Film Festival. For 
two seasons he appeared on television as the cross-dressing 
inmate Nat (Natalie) Ginzburg in the HBO prison drama Oz. 
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BUSH, GEORGE HERBERT WALKER 


In 2003 he received a special Drama Desk Award for career 
achievement as both performer and playwright. 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


BUSEL, JOSEPH (1891-1919), Zionist-Socialist pioneer; one 
of the originators of the idea of the kevuzah (see *kibbutz 
movement) and among its founders in Erez Israel. Busel was 
born in Lachowicze, Minsk Region (Belorussia). Before he 
went to Erez Irael in 1908 he worked in an agricultural set- 
tlement established by *pica in the Kherson province in the 
Ukraine. In Erez Israel he joined the group cultivating land at 
the settlement of Kinneret, where he evolved the idea of the 
independent agricultural collective group. In 1910 Busel, to- 
gether with members of his “commune of Haderah,” settled 
at Um-Juni (*Deganyah), which became the first kevuzah. 
He played a major role in formulating and implementing the 
principles on which the kevuzah was founded, e.g., equal bur- 
den of work for men and women and communal child care. 
Busel was a leader of *Ha-Poel ha-Zair, and during World 
War I was active in the general institutions of the yishuv in 
Erez Israel. He drowned while crossing Lake Kinneret from 
Tiberias to Deganyah. His wife, HAYYUTA BUSEL (1890-2), 
was an educator and agriculturalist. She was born in Lacho- 
wicze, settled in Erez Israel and married Joseph in 1917. She 
was a leading member of the *Histadrut and women’s labor 
movement, and of Ihud ha-Kevuzot *ve-ha-Kibbutzim. She 
settled in Deganyah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Hanoch (Rotfeld) (ed.), J. Busel-Esrim Sha- 
nah le-Moto (1939); M. Braslavski, Tenuat ha-Poalim ha-Erez Yisreelit, 
4 (19637), index; Y. Shalom (ed.), Sefer Busel (1960), 233-300. 

[Simha Katz] 


°BUSH, GEORGE HERBERT WALKER (1924- ), 41°t 
president of the United States (1989-93). Bush was born in 
Milton, Massachusetts, in 1924 to a prominent New England 
family. He is the son of Prescott Bush, a United States senator 
from Connecticut. After distinguished war service and grad- 
uation from Yale, he moved to Texas to make his fortune in 
the oil business. After losing a bid for the Senate in 1964, he 
was elected to the House of Representatives in 1966. He ran 
again for the Senate in 1970 and was again defeated. He then 
served as U.S. ambassador to the United Nations (1971-72), 
chairman of the Republican National Committee (1973-74); 
chair of the Liaison Office in Beijing (1974-76) and director 
of the cra (1976-77). In 1980, he ran unsuccessfully for the 
Republican presidential nomination and then accepted Ron- 
ald Reagan's offer of the Gop vice presidential nomination. 
He served two terms as vice president (1980-88) and won the 
presidency in 1988, soundly defeating Democratic candidate 
Michael Dukakis, a Massachusetts liberal whose wife was Jew- 
ish, by carrying 54% of the vote. The Jewish community, how- 
ever, supported Dukakis by a margin of almost two to one. 
After reaching pinnacles of popular support for his victory in 
the 1991 Gulf War, he lost a three-way election in 1988 to Wil- 
liam Jefferson Clinton. 
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BUSH, GEORGE WALKER 


For many in the Jewish community, Bush’s presidency 
could be encapsulated in his offhand quip to reporters in 
September 1991 during an arpac lobbying effort on Capitol 
Hill in support of the proposed $10 billion loan guarantee to 
Israel: “I’m one lonely little guy” up against “some powerful 
political forces” made up of “a thousand lobbyists on the Hill” 
The comment triggered a spate of antisemitic letters and com- 
ments for which the president later apologized. 

Bush had opposed the loan guarantees as long as Israel 
continued settlement in the West Bank and Gaza. The presi- 
dent finally agreed to a loan guarantee package in August 1992, 
requiring as a set-off any funds Israel spent to build housing 
or infrastructure in the territories. Despite this action, the po- 
litical damage was done. The loan guarantee controversy later 
motivated Jewish opposition to President Bush, who received 
no more than 12% of the Jewish vote in the 1992 election (down 
from close to 35% in 1988). While some claimed that Jewish op- 
position to Bush caused his 1992 defeat, there is little evidence 
that this was the case. Other actions had caused problems with 
the Jewish community as well. In March 1990, Bush expressed 
objection to “new settlements in the West Bank or in East Jeru- 
salem.” His reference to eastern Jerusalem and his suggestion 
that it was not a sovereign part of Israel created a furor and 
added to strained feelings between Israel and the U.S. 

Bush’s relations with the Jewish community, however, 
were far more nuanced than the issue of loan guarantees. As 
vice president, he personally spearheaded Operation Joshua, 
the 1985 rescue of Ethiopian Jewry, and was involved in every 
step of the U.S. military's manning and execution of that mis- 
sion. In 1991, America was a key to the success of Operation 
Solomon, which brought 14,000 more Ethiopian Jews to Israel. 
In 1991, the Bush administration succeeded in reversing the 
infamous v.N. resolution that equated Zionism with racism. 

In addition, the aftermath of the 1991 Gulf War led to 
a heightening of the military relationship between the two 
countries. Central to Bush's strategy was keeping Israel from 
entering the war and thereby placing the U.S. in the role of 
Israel's protector from an irate Iraq. Patriot anti-missile bat- 
teries were sent to Israel to provide protective cover. In the 
end, Iraq sent missiles towards Israel, and while they caused 
terror among the population, and isolated property damage, 
only one person was killed. Israel’s responsiveness to U.S. strat- 
egy needs led to an intensification of the military relationship. 
Intelligence sharing, joint exercises, access to military, equip- 
ment, and personal relationships among military personnel 
reached new levels. The Bush Administration financed much 
of the Arrow anti-missile program and created the concept of 
prepositioning of U.S. arms in Israel. 

Bush’s perception problem with the Jewish commu- 
nity grew, in large measure, from the views and actions of 
his Israeli counterpart for much of his term, Prime Minister 
Yitzhak *Shamir. Shamir’s “tough” line on issues related to 
settlements and to negotiations with the Palestinians would 
have made his relations with most American presidents deli- 
cate at best. Secretary of State James Baker’s widely reported 
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statement, “Bleep the Jews; they didn’t vote for us anyway,’ 
did little to help. 

One of the major achievements of the George Herbert 
Walker Bush administration was the Madrid Peace Confer- 
ence of 1991, which reopened the door to the Middle East 
peace process and indirectly to the Oslo accords. Bringing 
all the parties to the table in Madrid was a triumph for Bush’s 
Secretary of State James Baker, who alternatively applied car- 
rots and sticks to cajole the parties to sign on. 

[Marshal Breger (2™4 ed.)] 


°BUSH, GEORGE WALKER (1946- ), 43°¢ president of 
the United States (from 2001). Bush was born in New Haven, 
Connecticut, the oldest son of George Herbert Walker *Bush, 
the nation’s 41° president, and Barbara Bush. In 1994, Bush 
won the election for governor of Texas and was reelected in 
1998, the first Texas governor to win consecutive four-year 
terms. He was elected president in 2000 defeating Al Gore in 
a race so close it was only decided after the Supreme Court, 
by a 5-4 decision, awarded him Florida’s electoral votes, giv- 
ing him a 271-266 victory in the Electoral College. He was 
re-elected in 2004, besting Massachusetts Senator John Kerry 
by around 2.5%. 

Bushs share of the Jewish vote in 2000 was a modest 19%. 
During his first administration the Republican Party made 
concerted efforts to outreach to Jews, including a special event 
for Orthodox Jews at the 2004 nominating convention. Given 
his strong support for Israel's security concerns, many thought 
Bush would achieve a breakthrough in Jewish popularity. Not- 
withstanding his increased popularity among American Jew- 
ish activists, Bush received no more than 22-25% of the Jewish 
vote. Nonetheless, the 2004 election cast in doubt the “myth” 
of a homogeneous Jewish vote, institutionalizing the idea that 
American Jews are a two-party community with Republicans 
having a niche of predominance among the Orthodox. 

Bush's presidency was transformed by the September 
11 terrorist attack on the United States. The subsequent “war 
on terror” led to the invasions of Afghanistan (Oct. 7, 2001) 
and Iraq (March 20, 2002). It became the defining act of his 
presidency. 

After 9/11, American Jewish opinion of Bush changed 
as the president moved closer to Israeli Prime Minister Ariel 
*Sharon as an ally in the war against terror. Even Democrats 
spoke of his support for Israel in glowing terms. Many credit 
his strong religious faith for this attitude. In particular, Bush 
gained considerably in the Orthodox community, where his 
strong pro-Israel views and his social conservatism found sig- 
nificant resonance. 

Domestically, Jews remained concerned about the per- 
ceived rise of the Christian right in government. During Bush's 
first term, his political advisors focused on his conservative 
evangelical base and indeed, many credit that voter group for 
Bush's 2004 victory. The president explicitly spoke of himself 
as “born again.” He urged use of “faith-based” organizations 
to provide social welfare, which concerned many Jewish or- 
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ganizations. He supported “school vouchers” for private (in- 
cluding religious) schools. He supported efforts to stop en- 
actment of a Florida State Court — ordered withdrawal of life 
support for Terry Schiavo. He limited Federal funding for 
stem-cell research. 

Bush came to the White House without much foreign 
policy experience. He had visited Israel in 1998 with the Re- 
publican Jewish Coalition and took a famous helicopter trip 
with Ariel Sharon over the West Bank. Because of the failure 
of President Clinton’s Camp David initiative, Bush's initial at- 
titude in the first year of his administration was to maintain a 
“hands-off” policy and do little to force the peace process for- 
ward. As the second Palestinian Intifada grew in intensity and 
Sharon turned to the military option, sending Israeli troops 
into Palestinian-controlled areas, the U.S. showed consider- 
able understanding of Israel’s needs. After Israeli forces cap- 
tured 50 tons of weapons on the Karine-a vessel designated 
for the Palestinian uprising, Yasser *Arafat’s credibility with 
Bush was destroyed; it was never to be regained. 

On June 24, 2002, Bush called for “a new and different 
Palestinian leadership” effectively rejecting Arafat. At the same 
time he called for creation of an independent and democratic 
Palestinian state, and for Palestinian leadership opposed to 
terror and committed to reform. This two-part vision be- 
came the lodestar of Bush administration policy and the ba- 
sis for the U.S. sponsored “road map” designed to assure se- 
curity to Israel and result in the creation of an independent 
Palestinian state. 

With the death of Yasser Arafat on November 11, 2004, 
the U.S. re-engaged in the peace process promoting both parts 
of Bush’s June 24 vision. It supported Sharon's “unilateral” 
withdrawal from Gaza and parts of the West Bank and held 
out the future promise of a “two-state” solution. 

The Bush presidency showed unusual understanding of 
Israel’s security needs. It supported the controversial “security 
fence” (while pressing for a route closer to the “green line”), 
called suicide bombers “homicide bombers, and praised Sha- 
ron even while he was being accused of war crimes in many 
parts of Europe. Bush underscored his preferences by never 
inviting Arafat, who had been a most frequent visitor during 
the Clinton presidency, to the White House. 

The Bush administration received plaudits from Ameri- 
can Jews for its efforts to combat increased antisemitism in 
Europe and elsewhere. Under his watch, the U.S. walked out 
of the 2001 UN Durban World Conference on Racism; publicly 
rebuked Malaysian Prime Minister Mahathir Mohamad for 
allegedly antisemitic remarks; with the passage of the Global 
Anti-Semitism Review Act of 2004, established an office to 
monitor and combat antisemitism in the State Department; 
and appointed a special envoy on antisemitism with ambas- 


sadorial rank. 
[Marshall J. Breger (2™4 ed.)] 


BUSH (Busch), ISIDOR (1822-1898), journalist, political 
liberal, and viticulturist. Bush was born in Prague, the son 
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of Jacob Busch, partner of the Hebrew printer Anton von 
Schmid. He entered the printing profession at the age of 15 
under the influence of M.H. Letteris, who worked for his fa- 
ther as a proofreader, and became interested in Hebrew lit- 
erature. For a number of years he published yearbooks in 
German to which well-known Jewish writers contributed. 
In 1842 he initiated the Jahrbuch fuer Israeliten, the first al- 
manac by Jewish authors for a Jewish public. Together with 
I.S. Reggio he published the Hebrew-German Bikkurei ha- 
Ittim ha-Hadashim (one issue, Vienna, 1845), and edited its 
German section, stressing in his preface the need to dissemi- 
nate the Hebrew language. In 1848 he and Letteris published 
the weekly Oesterreichisches Centralorgan fuer Glaubensfrei- 
heit, Kultur, Geschichte und Literatur der Juden and he also 
issued Mikhtevei Ivrit, a compilation of Hebrew letters 
(1847). 

He participated in the revolutionary movements of 1848 
and, after their failure, fled to America. In New York City in 
1849, he became a bookseller and publisher-editor of the lib- 
eral German weekly Israels Herold, which soon failed. He then 
moved to St. Louis, where his wife's relatives, the well-known 
Taussig family, had already settled. Bush engaged in a number 
of business ventures, only one of which, the introduction of 
viticulture, seems to have been genuinely successful. At vari- 
ous times he was also a grocer, real estate promoter, banker, 
actuary, hardware dealer, and railroad executive. However, his 
major interests were cultural, political, and communal. He was 
a founder of Congregation Beth El, a leader in B’nai Brith, and 
a popularizer of Jewish learning. He served as a St. Louis al- 
derman in 1866 and as a member of the Board of Education 
from 1881 to 1884. In 1865 Bush was secretary of the Missouri 
State Board of Immigration, for which he had been prepared 
by his presidency for 12 years of the St. Louis German Immi- 
grant Aid Society. His most notable political activity was as a 
Republican member of the Missouri state constitutional con- 
ventions during the Civil War, in which he warmly supported 
the Union cause and abolitionism in an area where large num- 
bers of Confederate sympathizers lived. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kisch, in: HJ, 2 (1940), 65-84; Wax, ibid., 5 
(1943), 182-203; B.W. Korn, Eventful Years and Experiences (1954), 240; 
Ruzicka, in: Juedisches Archiv, 1 no. 1-2 (1928), 16-21. 


[Bertram Wallace Korn] 


BUSH, SOLOMON (1753-1795), U.S. patriot and Revolu- 
tionary War soldier. Bush was born in Philadelphia, Pa., the 
son of a merchant, Mathias Bush. He was seriously wounded 
during a skirmish against the British in September 1777, and 
taken prisoner. Freed, Bush was made a lieutenant colonel in 
the Continental army (1779), the highest rank held by a Jew- 
ish officer in the Revolutionary army. In 1782 Bush contrib- 
uted toward a new building for the Mikveh Israel Congrega- 
tion in Philadelphia. A prominent Mason, Bush also joined 
the Quaker Abolitionist Society. At his own request he was 
buried in the Friends Burial Ground in Philadelphia. 

[Leo Hershkowitz] 
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BUSHIRE (Arab. Bushehr), port city at the northern end 
of a peninsula on the Persian Gulf. During the 18‘ century 
it was a small town when Nader Shah (1736-47) built a na- 
val base for Iran’s fleet there. Subsequently Bushire became a 
center of trade and thus attracted the attention of the English 
East India Company (EEIC), which later moved many Iranian 
Jews as well as Iraqi Jews from *Basra and *Baghdad, and 
those who already had been living around the Persian Gulf, 
to settle in the city. The Jews of Bushire were mostly con- 
nected with the EEIc and Dutch Trading Company, an ex- 
porter of silk, woolen cloth, sugar and spices to European 
markets. 

In the 18* century the general population was estimated 
at 20,000, which remained more or less stable throughout the 
19" century. In 1808 Dupré counted 24 Armenian and Jewish 
households in Bushire. The Jewish traveler David d’Beth Hillel 
wrote the following about the Jews of Bushire in around 1828: 
“Bushire is a small town ... it isa place of much trade, because 
it is the gate of Persia ... there are about 200 poor families of 
Persian Israelites, having three synagogues; most of them are 
goldsmiths; they are very badly treated by the common Ma- 
hometans [i.e., Muslims].” He also reported that there were 
500 families of Armenians who were “ill treated as are the 
Jews,’ all of them live among 5,000 Muslim families (p. 106; 
see Bibliography below). 

Twelve years later, Coste found 200 Jewish and five Ar- 
menian households in the city. Around that time, because of 
Davud Pasha’s despotic rule in Baghdad (1817-31), many Jews 
emigrated to the East, and probably some of them on their 
way to Calcutta, Sydney, and China settled in Bushire. Benja- 
min II (1850) wrote: “Here [Bushire] live about 70 Jewish fam- 
ilies, who are less oppressed than those living in the interior 
of Persia. They owe this to the English consul” (p. 226). Rabbi 
Yehiel Fischel Castlemen (1860) reported that there were 40 
Jewish families in Bushire, most of them silversmiths (p. 58). 

The Anglo-Indian telegraph (completed in 1876) was 
one of the main factors that boosted the economy and made 
Bushire the main harbor on the Iranian side of the Persian 
Gulf, which accounted for 40 percent of all traffic in the Per- 
sian Gulf at the beginning of the 20" century. After World 
War 11, *Abadan and Khorramshahr took the lead in com- 
merce, which caused Bushire to decline. Naturally, the Jews 
were affected by the deterioration of the economy. However, 
the city’s general population increased from 30,000-40,000 
in the mid-1950s to over one million according to the census 
at end of the 20" century. 

The Jews of Bushire were among the first groups of 
Khuzestani Jews who emigrated to the Land of Israel at the 
end of 19 and the beginning of the 20" centuries. They or- 
ganized an institution (1913) called Hevrat Shalom ve-Re‘ut, 
which aimed at helping the poor Persian Jews in Jerusalem. 
The sign on the door of their institution can still be seen in 
Agrippas Street near Mahaneh Yehudah. According to ‘Alam-e 
Yahi, a Jewish Persian monthly published in Teheran, there 
were 400 Jews in Bushire after World War 11. About 10 per- 
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cent belonged to the middle class and the rest were poor. They 
had four synagogues and most were small-scale goldsmiths 
and textile dealers. They had no Jewish school of their own 
and lived under poor sanitary conditions. After the Islamic 
Revolution (1979) many left for *Teheran, Israel, and the U.S., 
so that no Jewish families were reported in Bushire by the end 
of the 20" century. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Alam-e Yahiid, 13 (Oct. 1945), 236; J.J. Ben- 
jamin 11, Eight Years in Asia and Africa from 1846 to 1855, (1863); A. 
Ben-Jacob, Yehudei Bavel (1965); Y.K. Castleman, Massa‘ot Shaliyah 
Zefat be-Arzot ha-Mizrah (1942); P.X. Coste, Notes et souvenirs de 
voyages, 1 (1876), 324-26; G.N. Curzon, Persia and the Persian Ques- 
tion, 2 vols (1892), index; David d’Beth Hillel, Unknown Jews in Un- 
known Lands (1824-1832), ed. WJ. Fischel (1973); A. Dupré, Voyage 
en Perse..., 2 (1819), 34-49; WJ. Fischel, “The Region of the Persian 
Gulf and its Jewish Settlements in Islamic Time,” in: Alexander Marx 
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BUSINESS ETHICS. 


The Role of Wealth 

Any discussion of business ethics, within any cultural or re- 
ligious framework, requires at the very outset a definition of 
the role of material wealth, financial assets, and other forms 
of economic possessions. Furthermore, there is a limit to what 
legislation can achieve and therefore, as important as is hav- 
ing legislation which caters to ethical principles, it is essential 
for a society to have a moral code within which its members 
are educated and to which they aspire beyond the discipline 
of the courts. As often as not, it is their attitude towards these 
material goods which will determine in no small measure 
the behavior of people in the market place. In those societies 
in which the possession of material goods is the be-all and 
end-all of man’s life, or where simply ownership is the main 
thrust of the culture, it is very difficult, perhaps impossible, 
to maintain any form of ethical behavior since the norms of 
that society, both legal and cultural, will crumble before the 
onslaught of unbridled wealth. A concept of unlimited private 
property will destroy the social obligations which go together 
with the possession of wealth. The needs of the weak and the 
inefficient members of society will be neglected as will the 
protection given to other people’s property against damage to 
the environment or to the natural resources by possessors of 
such unlimited private property rights. On the other hand, a 
society which rejects possession of material goods or which 
does away with concepts of private property or one which in- 
sists on poverty as a desirable social goal, creates its own moral 
problems since this runs contrary to the normal instincts of 
man. In such societies there soon grows a separate real un- 
derground economic reality of vast inequalities alongside the 
official egalitarian one. 
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So too a discussion of Jewish business ethics has to be- 
gin with an examination of the Jewish attitude to wealth and 
the moral attitudes created by its religious teachings, litera- 
ture, and role models. 

By and large, apart from a number of isolated ascetic 
trends in the days of the Second Temple and later in the 14 
century pietistic movements of European Jewry, Judaism sees 
nothing wrong per se with the pursuit of wealth and with its 
acquisition. Basically this human need to provide for the ma- 
terial needs of the individual, the family, and society, is viewed 
in Judaism merely as one of many needs or urges possessed 
by the individual, which are considered to be essential for the 
propagation and continuation of the human race. The attitude 
of Judaism towards economic activity is exactly the same as 
its treatment of other human needs such as food, clothing, 
shelter, sex, and social organization. These needs or urges are 
legitimate provided they operate within the framework laid 
down by Jewish law and tradition. The aim of Judaism in this 
respect is not to destroy or to uproot these urges, which is 
considered both impossible and undesirable, but to educate 
them so that man will become sanctified in the way he satis- 
fies these needs. 

All wealth originates from the Deity who in His unlim- 
ited benevolence, grants it to His creatures in order to satisfy 
their legitimate needs. This promise of the Divine provider 
frees man from the unremitting pressure to provide through 
his own efforts, not just for himself but also for his children, 
grandchildren, and even for the unborn generations. This les- 
son was taught in its simplest form in the daily gift of manna 
to the children of Israel coming out of Egypt. It continues, 
however, to be part of the Jewish business fabric even though 
the miraculous manna was substituted in the Land of Israel 
and down to our own times, by the normal economic cycle 
of human endeavor in all its forms. The first fruits of the Jew- 
ish farmer were brought to the Temple in a confession which 
stressed that the source of that wealth was not man’s luck, 
wisdom, or prowess but God; the blessings and grace over 
food, the institution of the sabbatical and jubilee years, and 
the prayers for prosperity on the Days of Awe, all contribute 
to the awareness of this source. 

The Divine origin of wealth, however, brings with it an 
obligation to a pattern of business conduct in accordance with 
the Divine will. Over and above the parameters for the con- 
duct of business activity lies the injunction to study Torah. 
This is an injunction which is unlimited in time, being un- 
related to one’s intellectual ability, age, economic welfare, or 
political status. Since time is an economic good and severely 
limited, such learning reduces the amount of time available 
for the acquiring and spending of wealth and is an important 
limitation on the business activity of the Jew. Furthermore, the 
use of wealth for conspicuous consumption and as a means of 
power becomes limited since the time devoted to this form of 
economic endeavor is being taken away from Torah study. So 
a concept of modesty in lifestyle and the pursuit of wealth be- 
comes a basic tenet of Jewish business education. 
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Wealth therefore is legitimate provided it is earned and 
used within the parameters of Jewish religious teaching. These 
parameters insure the highest moral and ethical form of liv- 
ing since they owe their existence to a Divine code of absolute 
truth and morality. By and large, Jewish economic life, both 
that of individuals and that of society, has operated for thou- 
sands of years according to this framework within which the 
satisfaction of material wants is limited by the demands of 
morality, the rights of the individual are protected and pro- 
vision is made for the needs of society, both at the individual 
and communal levels. 

Since Judaism is an action-oriented religion rather than 
one which emphasizes faith, these parameters are expressed 
in detailed and clearly defined legal constraints and obliga- 
tions. Furthermore, the fact that it aims to create a holy na- 
tional group as distinct from religious individuals gives com- 
munal welfare and needs a proprietary interest which has to 
be recognized within the parameters of economic activity of 
the individual. 


Sources 

It may be argued that the moral and ethical framework for 
Jewish business behavior represents an idealistic society which 
never existed in reality. There is however sufficient empirical 
evidence to show that this argument is not valid. The three ma- 
jor codes of law - Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah (12 century, 
North Africa), Jacob ben Asher’s Arba Turim (14 century, 
Spain) and Joseph Karo’s Shulhan Arukh (16 century, Erez 
Israel) - include sections related to business activity along- 
side sections regarding marital relations, religious ritual, and 
the dietary laws. It is illogical to admit that all the latter have 
always been an integral part of Jewish living and at the same 
time to argue that only the halakhic rulings regarding business 
are different. Furthermore, the extant enactments of the Jewish 
communities, which in effect represented mini-states rather 
than associations of co-religionists, included market regula- 
tions and punishment for economic misdeeds as well as curbs 
on patterns of consumption. The autonomous communities 
existed in all the countries of the Jewish Diaspora from the 
beginning of the exile after the destruction of the First Temple 
(586 B.c.E.) down to the Napoleonic period and even later in 
parts of Eastern Europe and North Africa. 

Alongside the codes and communal enactments there 
exists an extensive responsa literature (halakhic answers to 
problems covering all aspects of Jewish civil, commercial, and 
ritual law) which shows that Jews had recourse to the rabbinic 
courts on business practices and litigation both at the indi- 
vidual and communal levels. This literature serves not only as 
evidence of the practical implementation of the Jewish ethi- 
cal parameters for business activity but also as a refutation of 
the common assumption that Jewish law applies to an archaic, 
primarily agrarian economy. 

Change in business techniques consistently requires re- 
examination of previous halakhic rulings to ascertain which 
of them are applicable and which are not. The responses to 
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questions addressed to rabbinic authorities in all the centu- 
ries and countries of the Diaspora are a reflection of the ap- 
plicability of the halakhah to changes in business techniques. 
In our day questions of advertising, full disclosure, insurance, 
labor unions, ecology, etc., form part of the ongoing responsa 
literature. At the same time, the basic human responses to 
having or not having wealth remain the same in all economic 
systems and therefore the moral guidelines of Judaism apply 
irrespective of the sophistication or lack of it in a particular 
stage of economic development. 


Individual or Corporate Moral Responsibility 

It would seem that many of the problems in modern business 
ethics flow from the separation of identity which exists in al- 
most all legal systems between the corporation and the indi- 
vidual share holders who make up that corporation. This cre- 
ates moral problems since the same person who in his private 
life would not think of stealing or robbing or breaking the law 
sees nothing wrong with doing exactly those things in his role 
as a director or an official of a corporation. It is as though the 
individual is divorced from the machinery and mechanism 
which goes to create wealth in our modern society by view- 
ing the corporation as a separate legal personality. Jewish law 
has a provision for such business forms as the corporation 
in which the liability to the creditor is limited to the share 
capital of that corporation with no recourse to the private as- 
sets of the individual shareholders. This is something which 
is public knowledge and therefore it can be assumed that all 
involved in the transaction are aware of it so that there is no 
moral problem involved. 

Judaism, however, cannot accept the separation between 
the corporation and the individual when it comes to abrogate 
the responsibilities of the latter as seen in Jewish business 
law. Two examples may suffice to demonstrate this (Minhat 
Yizhak, Part 3, section 1; Part 4, sections 16 and 18). Jews are 
not allowed to own leavened bread during Passover, so a cor- 
poration which has a majority of Jewish shareholders would 
likewise be forbidden from possessing such leavened bread. 
In the same way, the view that since the corporation is not a 
human being, the biblical injunction against interest does not 
apply to loans between two corporations or between an indi- 
vidual and a corporation has been rejected by most rabbinic 
authorities. So, a corporation whose shareholders are Jewish 
would suffer the same restriction on lending money at inter- 
est as do individual Jews. This means that the limitations on 
business activities imposed by Jewish moral teachings and rab- 
binic law, and the social obligations flowing from the posses- 
sion of wealth, which apply to the individual, are binding on 
the corporation as well. Jewish executive officers cannot claim 
that their sole responsibility is to maximize the profits of their 
shareholders even in those cases where this can only be done 
contrary to Jewish ethical principles. In the same way, share- 
holders would be required to dismiss their corporate officers 
if these would perform actions on their behalf considered to 
be immoral or non-permissible in Judaism; otherwise, the re- 
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sponsibility, moral and legal, devolves on them. Furthermore, 
awards for damages granted by a bet din (rabbinic law court) 
against the corporation could be made against the private as- 
sets of the shareholders and not just against those of the cor- 
poration, since they are morally responsible for the actions 
of the corporation. 


Truth in Trading 

The basis of any business ethic is the protection of the property 
rights of all those involved in the market; buyer and seller, em- 
ployer and employee, developer and community. So it is easy 
to follow Maimonides in regarding the Mosaic laws against 
dishonest dealings which in effect deprive one of the parties 
of their property, simply as rational and logical sanctions, es- 
sential to the existence of the market place. Most biblical com- 
mentators, however, did not accept this attitude but saw the 
injunction against theft as revealed Divine wisdom and there- 
fore extending beyond human wisdom (Malbim on Exodus 
20). Furthermore, business dishonesty thus becomes a trans- 
gression against God’s will, a religious crime, over and beyond 
the legal aspects of the crime involved. This aspect becomes 
clear when we read the comment of the Talmudical sages that 
the fate of the generation of the Flood was only sealed because 
of hamas, robbery or theft even of something of no intrinsic 
value. The hasidic rabbi of Sochaczew queried why this should 
have been the cause of the Flood, since we know that that gen- 
eration actually committed all three of the gravest sins — idola- 
try, adultery and murder - for which the penalty is death. He 
explained that hamas is the beginning of the unraveling of the 
whole fabric which culminates in the three cardinal sins, so 
that it was the robbery which sealed their fate. 

This viewpoint is categorically at odds with the cost-ben- 
efit analysis common to much present-day teaching of busi- 
ness ethics which seeks to calculate the cost (imprisonment, 
shame, etc.) of committing a crime against the benefit (in- 
creased profits, status, etc.). Basically this argues that crime 
does not pay and therefore it should not be committed. How- 
ever, when crime does not pay, no moral dilemma exists and 
therefore this type of analysis does not contribute much to 
an ethical framework. The Jewish value structure, in contrast, 
provides a framework of permissible and non-permissible ac- 
tions irrespective of the gain or loss involved. 

Halakhically, dishonesty in business falls into two cat- 
egories — theft and robbery - both extended far beyond the 
idea of the cat burglar and highwayman. Theft is understood 
as all those acts whereby one takes illegal possession of an- 
other’s property without him being cognizant of it, while rob- 
bery refers to the forcible taking of that property, exploiting 
the other’s inability to protect himself. An example of the for- 
mer is the case of a hired buying agent who accepts bribes or 
payments under the table in order to prefer a certain supplier 
so that his employer receives either inferior goods or pays a 
higher price; in those cases, where the goods are identical in 
every way to that of the other suppliers the bribe has to be 
shared with the employer since one is not allowed to make 
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a profit from the use of somebody else’s property. Robbery 
includes all those cases where a person uses his legal or fi- 
nancial position in order to withhold from another property 
which rightly belongs to him. So a debtor who falsely takes 
an oath that he has repaid a debt, a squatter living in some- 
body else's property without paying rent, or one who finds an 
article which he is obligated to return to the owner by Jewish 
law but does not do so are all considered robbers. The per- 
sonal use of trust money, one who receives an asset as security 
for a debt and then claims to have bought it, and the with- 
holding of a worker’s wages are all seen in rabbinic language 
as cases of robbery. 

Halakhically there are, however, other forms of business 
dishonesty, such as “geneivat daat; literally “stealing another’s 
knowledge,’ defective weights and measures, “li-fenei ivver” - 
a stumbling block in the path of the blind (Lev. 19:14), and 
*onaah, the act of wronging another by selling him an article 
for more than its real worth. 

The mixing of good and inferior apples is classified by 
all the codes as geneivat da ‘at but the ruling goes far beyond 
this simple example. Judaism in essence rejects the concept 
of “let the buyer beware” and places the full onus for disclos- 
ing defects and other shortcomings on the seller, even in the 
absence of a written guarantee. So geneivat daat applies to the 
sale of a used car when the seller hides the fact that it has been 
involved in a serious accident, as it applies to the supply of 
goods or services which are not in accordance with the speci- 
fications regarding weight, size, color, etc. Advertising proper- 
ties of goods which they do not really possess, false statements 
regarding the comparative efficiency of the articles sold, and 
even decorative packaging or wrapping so as to create a false 
impression are all examples of geneivat daat. 

When a corporation does not make full disclosure of 
any items in its financial reporting which are relevant to its 
creditors or its shareholders or the governmental agencies, it 
could quite easily be guilty of geneivat daat since the trading 
conditions under which it is operating are not what they are 
made out to be. This lack of full disclosure of the corporate 
financial reporting would also seem to be an infringement of 
the law of onaah, which provides for redress for overcharg- 
ing. Maimonides rules that in all those cases where important 
information regarding price is withheld, the injured party 
could claim the protection of the rabbinic court against the 
infringement of his rights under the law of onaah (Yad. Hil- 
khot Mekhirah, chapter 13, halakhah 4). Since the financial 
reporting has an effect on the price of a corporate share, the 
withholding of such information could also constitute an in- 
fringement of onaah. 

The biblical injunction against putting a stumbling block 
in the path of the blind comes within the framework of truth 
in trading beyond its meaning of a physical obstacle in the 
path of a blind person (Rashi on Lev. 19:14). The rabbis con- 
sidered as blind one who does not have access to unbiased 
information relevant to his business dealings, or one who is 
unaware of the physical and moral damage done to him by 
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the consumption of certain goods. Halakhically, one may not 
give a person business advice in which the interest of the giver 
is not made clear, so any professional who advises his clients 
to purchase certain goods or certain stock in which he has 
an undisclosed interest or which he intends to sell, would be 
guilty in rabbinic terms of li-fenei ivver and could be forced 
to make redress in a rabbinic court. The same would apply to 
the giver of bribes to a purchasing officer in order to make a 
sale or to the use of insider information in trading on a stock 
exchange. This concept also poses a problem when we are sell- 
ing goods which are harmful to somebody, such as cigarettes, 
liquor, drugs, pornography, and weapons which are used for 
aggression. In each case where a person is ignorant of the 
physical or moral damage done to him the seller would be 
guilty of li-fenei ivver. Naturally, the same would apply to the 
advertising of such goods. 

The injunction regarding just weights and measures is 
repeatedly ordered in the Bible and so forms another facet of 
Jewish business morality. The fact that in all Western countries 
there exist laws protecting the public against defective weights 
and short measures does not detract from the importance of 
this Jewish injunction. Halakhah places responsibility on the 
rabbinical courts for the supervision of scales, measures, etc., 
so that infringement of them becomes a religious transgres- 
sion irrespective of whether pertinent legislation exists out- 
side the Jewish framework or not. Some rabbinic insights 
into these laws have a special contribution to business ethics 
since they create an ideological framework for our actions in 
the market place. 

Most economic crimes are carried out in great secret, the 
fear of discovery often being a major constraint on business 
immorality. Tampering with weights and measures, “short 
changing” clients, and “cutting corners” are especially con- 
ducive to the secret defrauding of others and are often not 
considered to be serious crimes. The sages saw them in a dif- 
ferent perspective. In the book of Deuteronomy, the verses 
regarding weights and measures precede the commandment 
to wipe out the memory of the arch enemy of God and Israel, 
Amalek. Rashi questions this linkage and answers that it was 
because the Jews were negligent of honesty in their weights 
and measures that God sent enemies upon them. Further- 
more, infringements of these market rules were considered 
not only immoral but also illegal even if they were almost val- 
ueless, unlike other forms of theft which had to be of at least 
some value before they could be dealt with in a court of law. 
In Exodus the laws of weights and measures are linked to the 
deliverance of the Jews from Egypt. The Sifri explains the con- 
nection between the two seemingly unrelated matters by say- 
ing that “He who distinguished between the seed of the first 
born and that of the other sons will surely search out one who 
soaks his weights in salt (in secret and to distort them).’ 

Once, Israel Ba’al Shem Tov, the founder of Hasidism, 
was traveling by coach. The coachman halted the horses in 
order to reap some barley from one of the fields adjacent to 
the road. He asked the Ba’al Shem Tov to keep guard and to 
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call him when he saw anyone watching him. As soon as the 
coachman put the sickle to the barley, the rabbi called out, 
“They see, they see.” Quickly the coachman dashed to the 
coach, got up on his seat, looked around and saw nobody. He 
turned angrily to the Baal Shem Tov to complain about his 
needless intervention since nobody was there to witness the 
theft. “But there really is,” answered the Ba’al Shem Tov, point- 
ing heavenward, “there really is” 


Social Responsibility 

The purpose of all business is to earn profits for the entrepre- 
neur, and the sages of the Talmud, recognizing this, held that 
a trader who bought and sold without profit was not a trader. 
The question, however, is whether the managing directors of a 
corporation have only an obligation to earn maximum profits 
for their shareholders or do they also have social obligations 
and objectives. This question goes beyond the requirement of 
truth in trading and also beyond the demands of legality. Af- 
ter all, laws of human society are the result of the consensus 
of the members of that society so that it is quite easy to imag- 
ine one which negates the social responsibilities of the indi- 
vidual and refuses to pass legislation providing for the com- 
munal needs. From what has been said above, it should be 
obvious that the corporation has the same social obligations 
as individual shareholders and therefore, just as they may not 
conduct their business without respect to these obligations, 
so too their representatives, the directors of the corporation, 
may not shirk them. The full discussion of these obligations 
is an extensive topic and here we will look at only two aspects 
of the social responsibility of business; the issue of ecological 
damage and the field of communal costs. 


ECOLOGICAL DAMAGE. In Jewish law a man may not cause 
damage either with his body or property to another man’s 
body or property, and, whenever such damage is done, mon- 
etary compensation has to be paid (Yad, Hilkhot Nizkei Ma- 
mon, ch. 5; Sh. Ar., HM, sections 153-156). It is immoral, how- 
ever, to plan or conduct one’s economic activity which will 
cause damage on the assumption that it is cheaper to pay for 
the damage concerned than to introduce technological de- 
vices to prevent that damage. Businesses, therefore, which pol- 
lute the environment or which destroy the quality of living, 
either physical or aesthetic, have to be placed in such areas 
as to prevent any damage from occurring to others; alterna- 
tively, where the siting of the firm or plant of itself does not 
cause ecological damage then safeguards must be introduced 
to prevent any damage. 

Jewish teaching, in this respect, does not differentiate 
between ecological problems relating to individual neighbors 
and those problems which arise from the clash of interests 
between individuals and the community. Halakhically, the 
community has economic needs which have to be met and 
this often means acquiring rights in the private property of 
the individual through taxation not only of money, but also 
of assets. So, a Jewish community can force corporations or 
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individuals to pay taxes in order to provide for the costs of 
communal living and to appropriate land for roads and other 
facilities. In the same way, Jewish law requires zoning of in- 
dustrial and commercial premises in a way which prevents 
damage or enhances the aesthetic pleasure of the community. 
There may, however, be cases where the economic advantage 
to the community far outweighs the damage caused by the 
industry, as for instance where ecological restraints on de- 
velopment mean unemployment and poverty. There are rab- 
binic responsa which ruled in favor of an industry as against 
the ecological damage where the livelihood of the entire com- 
munity depended on that industry (Teshuvot Maharashakh, 
part 2, subsection 98, and Shemesh Zedakah, uM, section 34, 
subsection 11). However, the same sources held that this was 
only a result of Jews living in exile where they did not have 
authority to introduce zoning rules, but in their own country 
they would be able to plan so as to ensure economic develop- 
ment without suffering ecological damage. 

Where the damage caused is one to life or to the human 
body, there can be no compromise and no monetary compen- 
sation is sufficient. If an industry is shown to be detrimental 
to the health of its workers, then the owners would have to 
introduce safeguards to protect them. If there are no techno- 
logical possibilities for removing the danger to health then it 
might well be that in Jewish law such industries would not 
be possible at all. Furthermore, since Judaism does not see a 
man as being the master of his own body, one is not allowed 
to place oneself in danger. Workers therefore cannot agree to 
accept employment which is hazardous to their health, even 
if the employer is willing to increase their wages. 

The conflict between individuals or between individuals 
and the community regarding scarce resources may take the 
form of nuisance issues or minor discomfort rather than actual 
damages. In these cases, Judaism argues that one should do an- 
other person a favor and forego one’s rights. In a 14'»-century 
responsa, for example, the case was ruled against a plaintiff 
who argued that the smoke from his neighbor's kitchen both- 
ered him. Even though smoke constitutes a major ecological 
damage, nevertheless the rabbi held that people could not 
cook without using their stoves and this outweighed the irri- 
tation caused (Teshuvot ha-Rashba, part 2, section 65). 

Judaism teaches that man has the right to use the wealth 
of the world since that is the purpose for which God created 
that wealth. At the same time, he does not have the right to 
willfully mismanage it or waste it, even if it is legally his prop- 
erty. This means that the wasteful use of natural resources by 
the corporation or by society in general would be frowned 
upon. Steps have to be taken to insure that future generations 
have the ability to enjoy these resources just as the present 
one does. At the same time, however, if there is a conflict be- 
tween destroying a certain species in order to provide a live- 
lihood for human beings, the needs of man take precedence 
since the whole creation was meant for the enjoyment and 
profit of mankind. 
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COMMUNAL Costs. Man's wealth is given to him by God in 
trust to be used inter alia to assist the weaker and inefficient 
members of society and to fulfill his communal responsibili- 
ties. This applies also to the wealth of the corporation. This 
wealth sharing is not left up to the conscience or generosity 
of the individual, but is a religious obligation, enforceable by 
a rabbinic court. So the community has the right to tax its 
members, corporate or otherwise, in order to provide for these 
costs. The evasion of such taxes is considered tantamount to 
theft, either from the recipients of the communal services or 
from other taxpayers who are required to pay more. This ap- 
plies not only to the taxes levied by the Jewish community but 
also to those of the general society in which Jews live (Yad, Hil- 
khot Gezeilah ve-Aveidah, ch. 5, halakhot 11-12; Tur, Sh. Ar., 
HM, section 369. A.I. Ha-Kohen Kook. Mishpat Kohen, sec- 
tion 148, who extended this to include Jewish state authority 
even where there is no longer a king). This is in keeping with 
the principle that in money matters “dina de-malkhuta dina” - 
“the law of the land applies” except where it contradicts Torah 
law. It is only where the government is illegal, having usurped 
its powers, or where the laws are discriminatory, immoral, or 
erratic, that some authorities have ruled that it is permissible 
to disobey the law and this too only on condition that others 
are not harmed thereby. 

Today, many corporations have their headquarters in a 
country or area which has a lower tax rate rather than the area 
in which they conduct their business, thus escaping their ob- 
ligation to share in the latter’s social costs. Jewish law would 
require taxes to be paid where the money is earned thus in- 
suring the social and physical infrastructure (Teshuvot ha- 
Rashba, part 1, nos. 664, 788). There are even precedents in 
Jewish law where the community has prevented wealthy citi- 
zens from leaving, on the grounds that this would damage or 
destroy their tax base (Takkanot Vaad Arba Arazot - enact- 
ments of 1661). 

There is a halakhic consensus that competition between 
entrepreneurs is permissible where the community benefits 
from it or where the competition in no way involves any as- 
pect of theft or coercion. As often as not, however, compe- 
tition brings with it not only communal economic benefits 
but also social dislocation. This occurs when it results in the 
dismissal of workers or in the destruction of the inefficient 
competitor. In these cases, society has to decide whether or 
not there is any moral responsibility for the unemployed or 
for the displaced entrepreneur. If so, the question remains as 
to who is obligated to bear that responsibility, the corpora- 
tion or society itself. 

In Judaism there is undoubtedly a clear-cut moral prob- 
lem created by the unemployed worker and by the displaced 
entrepreneur since obligations are owed both to the people who 
are poor as well as to those who become so. The question as to 
whether it is their fault or not is irrelevant. Nor is there a con- 
cept of “the deserving poor.” Nevertheless, the issue of placing 
the responsibility for solving the moral problem is less clear. 
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It would seem that, in order to provide a Jewish answer 
to this question, a distinction has to be made between legal 
rights which can be enforced by a rabbinic court and what is 
required by Jewish concepts of charity. 

Employer-employee relationships are in Jewish law pri- 
marily part of the general laws of hiring and these make the 
fulfillment of contracts binding. The corporation therefore has 
a responsibility for any compensation provided for in the em- 
ployees’ contracts as well as those provided for by local cus- 
tom such as severance pay, even where these are not expressly 
mentioned in the contract. In parenthesis it should be noted 
that workers who, owing to old age or illness, become unable 
to work at their usual productivity cannot be fired without 
compensation, either monetary or through shortened work 
hours or physically less demanding jobs. Those unable to work 
at all have to be compensated. Some authorities would link 
this to the grant given in the Torah to the Hebrew bondsman 
while others argue that long-term employment assumes that 
people age or get ill so that, even in the absence of a contrac- 
tual agreement, the employers express their assumption of this 
obligation (Ziknei ha-Dayyanim, Torah ve-ha-Medinah, vols. 
9-10; see also Mordechai, Bava Mezia 246, who holds that 
courts can enforce charitable acts on Jews. See also Teshuvot 
ha-Rosheh, part 1, section 300). 

It seems, however, that, where the firing is the result of 
economic factors such as unprofitability or competition, the 
employer does not have any obligation to provide compen- 
sation other than that granted by custom or specified in the 
labor contract. Similarly, it would seem that the corporation 
has no legal obligations to the competitor who has been dis- 
placed as a result of halakhically permitted competition. There 
is no doubt however about the halakhic obligation of the com- 
munity to provide either the financial or spiritual assistance 
needed or of the corporation (or its shareholders) to partici- 
pate in funding this assistance through their tax payments. 
Assistance to the poor and needy is one of the obligations of 
the communal purse and cannot, for example, be negated by 
majority vote, in order to lower the communal tax burden as 
can other communal services. 

This assistance, nevertheless, is charity, not a redistri- 
bution of income or transfer payment. Charity, even though 
a hallmark of Jewish life throughout the Diaspora and over 
the centuries, and despite the fact that it shares in Hebrew a 
common root with justice, is nevertheless charity with all its 
negative overtones for the recipient. So the rabbis frowned on 
making a living off charity a profession, insisting that a man 
should flog a carcass in public (considered one of the lowest 
menial tasks) rather than be dependent on the community. 
This is no way lessens the obligations of the giver, community, 
individual, or corporation but militates against the creation 
of a welfare mentality. 

Although the communal obligation is clear, nevertheless, 
the possessor of wealth also has charitable responsibilities, 
even if these cannot be enforced in a court, over and above 
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his communal taxation. Maimonides classifies giving a person 
a job, a loan, or suitable business advice which will prevent 
him from becoming dependent on the communal purse as 
the highest form of charity (Yad, Hilkhot Mattanot Aniyyim, 
ch. 10, halakhot 7, 18, 19). It would seem that in this respect 
the corporation can be far more effective and varied than the 
individual. Employees who are laid off, or for that matter dis- 
placed competitors, can be retrained, using the corporation's 
equipment and technology so as to qualify for alternative em- 
ployment. The corporation can make information regarding 
job opportunities and economic prospects, either locally or 
nationally, available, thus overcoming a serious obstacle to re- 
employment, or to establishing new small enterprises. Part of 
the corporate profits can be set aside to form a fund for grant- 
ing interest-free loans to its unemployed workers or those 
whose firms have ceased to operate as a result of its competi- 
tive success. Such interest-free loans, the corollary to the bib- 
lical and rabbinical injunctions against taking interest, have 
been a feature of Jewish communal living since biblical days. 
These loans are not meant solely for temporary assistance to 
hard-pressed farmers. Their use for enabling people to start 
their own business is legitimate and could constitute a major 
corporate contribution not only to the discharged workers but 
also to the unemployed, underprivileged, and temporarily fi- 
nancially strapped entrepreneur in general. 


Summary 

There exists a distinctive Jewish ethical framework for the 
conduct of business within which Jews have always operated. 
This framework regards wealth as a gift of God, legitimate 
and useful but operative within the parameters laid down by 
Jewish law, morality, and custom. These parameters forbid 
the earning of wealth through dishonest means which include 
theft but also coercion, misrepresentation, unrevealed conflict 
of interest and defects, rejecting the concept of “let the buyer 
beware” but placing the onus for full disclosure on the seller. 
Corporations share the moral obligations of the shareholders 
and therefore what is not permissible for the individual is also 
forbidden to the corporation. 

As a result of the national orientation of Judaism, the 
group and society have, as it were, a share in the wealth of the 
individual. Private property rights are recognized and pro- 
tected but are never absolute. This means that possessors of 
wealth, corporate or otherwise, can be taxed to meet the so- 
cial needs of the community, whether these include charity 
for the poor and inefficient citizens or the unemployed, or the 
provision of public services. Furthermore, business may not 
be conducted in such a way as will damage another's prop- 
erty or health, or for that matter the ecological quality of life 
of other individuals or of society. 

The legal nature of Judaism means that its ethical frame- 
work is transferred into obligations, permissible or otherwise, 
and the rabbinical courts are obligated to enforce them. At 
the same time operating beyond the limits of the law, doing 
one’s fellow man an economic favor and voluntarily relin- 
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quishing one’s property rights are part of the religious educa- 
tion of the Jew. 

[Meir Tamari] 
Additional Aspects 
In general, the realm of ethics in trade and business is divis- 
ible into three categories: (a) tradesman-customer relations; 
(b) competition and relations among and between trades- 
man and craftsmen; and (c) competition among customers. 
Regarding the first category, see *Consumer Protection; *De- 
ceit; *Hafkaat Shearim (Profiteering); *Sale; and *Mistake. 
Concerning the subjects included in the second category, 
the monopoly rights of professionals and holders of licenses 
in specific occupations, and intellectual property rights, see 
*Trespass. In the present entry we shall focus on further is- 
sues in the second and third categories: the frustration of an 
emerging transaction between the parties; protection from 
competing business; price cutting; and advertising. Some of 
the discussions may be relevant to more than one of the afore- 
mentioned subjects. 

The basic doctrine governing commercial law is the le- 
gal principle of trespass. The term and doctrine of “trespass” 
(hassagat gevul; lit. “moving a landmark”) underwent many 
stages of expansion and development. The Torah, from which 
the phrase originates, uses it to refer to the unlawful taking of 
a neighbor’s land by physically moving the boundary mark- 
ers into the neighbor’s property so as to annex part of that 
property to the trespasser’s own adjacent land. The Torah 
deals with this situation in two verses: (a) “You shall not move 
your neighbor’s landmarks, set up by previous generations, in 
the property that will be allotted to you in the land that the 
Lord your God is giving you to possess” (Deut. 19:14) and (b) 
“Cursed be he who moves his neighbor’s landmark” (Deut 
27:17). Even in the patriarchal period, it was customary to in- 
sist on precise landmarks, as evidenced from the description 
of the field in “Machpelah’” (lit., the “double cave”) that Abra- 
ham bought from Ephron the Hittite (Gen 23:17). The Hebrew 
prophets and wisdom literature protested against the movers 
of landmarks (Hos. 5:10; Prov. 22:28; Job: 24:2), and the pro- 
hibition of trespassing into another person's land was also dis- 
cussed in talmudic literature and in the Codes (Maimonides, 
Yad, Hil. Genevah 7:11; Sh. Ar., HM 370.1; cf. at length in *Has- 
sagat Gevul (Encroachment). 

Already in talmudic times, and particularly in the post- 
talmudic era, it was necessary to confer legal recognition and 
protection to rights which had not yet been crystallized in legal 
formulae. Legal expression and protection was given to such 
rights by extending the doctrine of “moving a landmark” to in- 
clude the prohibition against “moving” or “trespassing” upon 
various economic, commercial, and intellectual boundaries. 
The meaning of the term “boundary” was likewise extended 
beyond the physical to include additional areas, so that even 
those relating to the occupation and livelihood of a competing 
business owner came to be referred to as a “boundary.” Ini- 
tially this prohibition was of moral standing only, without any 
legal sanction. However, the steadily increasing development 
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of businesses and commercial life from the talmudic period to 
modern times was accompanied by an increased development 
and sophistication of categories and parameters enabling the 
qualified exercise of judicial coercive power in preventing the 
violation of the business owner’s rights by unfair competition, 
without unduly restricting free market trade. 


TRESPASS BY FRUSTRATING THE CRYSTALLIZATION OF A 
TRANSACTION BETWEEN PARTIES — “THE POOR MAN SIFT- 
ING THROUGH LEFTOVER BREAD.” According to the talmu- 
dic rule, when a poor man is sifting through leftover bread 
and another one comes and takes it for himself, the latter is 
called “an evildoer” (Kid. 59a). The Talmud cites this rule in 
the commercial context of “competition” between two po- 
tential purchasers vying for the same item. When a person is 
about to purchase an item from a seller, and another person 
precedes him and buys the same item (hereinafter, “an inter- 
loper”), the latter is also called “an evildoer.” The talmudic 
commentators and medieval codifiers established the rules 
governing the application of this principle. 

The determining stage of the transaction for the appli- 
cation of the rule is the stage at which the two parties — the 
seller and the would-be purchaser - agreed upon the sale of 
the item and set its price. From that stage onwards, any third 
party who attempts to replace the party interested in purchas- 
ing is called an “evildoer” (Maharam of Ruttenburg, cited in 
Mordechai, Bava Batra §651; Rema, on HM 237:1). According to 
the Perisha, even prior to the determination of the price -— i.e., 
during the negotiating stage - an acquisition by the interloper 
will be regarded as an act of trespass (Tur, ibid.). 

Where the interloper’s potential loss exceeds that of 
the would-be purchaser, the prevailing opinion among the 
authorities is that the interloper will not be called an evil- 
doer. The reason is that it resembles the case in which the 
potential purchaser and the interloper are competing over an 
abandoned article, in which case it cannot be claimed against 
the interloper that he could have found an item similar to 
the one being sold in another place. This view endorsed the 
opinion of Rabbenu Tam (Tos., Kid. 59a; see also in Asheri, 
Kid. 3b). 

According to the authorities, the legal import of the de- 
termination that the interloper is called “evildoer” is that, for 
as long as he has not completed the transaction, he should be 
prevented from doing so (Resp. Maharshadam, on HM 259). 
On the other hand, if the transaction between the seller and 
the interloper has already been completed, the would-be pur- 
chaser cannot take the item away from the interloper (Ritba, 
Kid. 59a; Responsa Maharik, 132; Rabbenu Tams view, cited 
in Ritba, ibid., is that the item can be taken from the inter- 
loper). The only sanction is therefore a public declaration in 
the synagogue that the interloper is an “evildoer” (Hagahot 
Maimoniot, Hil. Hovel, 5:1; Perisha, HM 237). 


‘The Severity of Damage and the Scope of the Right. Where the 
effort invested by the potential purchaser exceeds that of the 
interloper, or if he stands to incur a pecuniary loss if the trans- 
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action is not completed, the sages ruled that the interloper was 
to be regarded as a robber. The Mishnah provides that: “If a 
poor man gleans on the top of an olive tree [i.e., beats the tree 
so that its fruit will fall] that which is beneath him is regarded 
as having been robbed, in the interests of peace” (Mish. Git. 
5:8). In this case, even though the fruit is regarded as having 
been abandoned (shikhehah; forgotten fruit), the sages made 
an enactment that, insofar as the poor man had already in- 
vested effort and work to acquire them, their appropriation by 
an interloper would be regarded as robbery (Maharik $132). 
Admittedly, an object considered as “robbed” by virtue of rab- 
binic edict cannot be judicially expropriated; nevertheless, 
during the medieval period this Mishnah served as the basis 
for the ruling that where a person sought to rent an apartment 
in the city for purposes of setting up a shop, and during the 
course of his negotiations for the shop’s rental another person 
came and preceded him in renting it, then the rights of the for- 
mer prevail, and the latter is enjoined from entering the shop 
without the former’s consent. (Maharik, ibid.). 


Consent to Waive an Act of Trespass. The nature of the pro- 
hibition against trespass precluded a determination of its 
precise parameters. Any attempt to fix a determining stage 
for purposes of this prohibition could be circumvented by a 
merchant encroaching upon his neighbor’s borders and in- 
terfering with a transaction about to be completed, at a stage 
not covered by the prohibition. This possibility induced Rabbi 
Jair Hayyim Bacharach (Germany, 17 century) to rule that it 
was forbidden to make conditions for reciprocal waiver of the 
prohibition, even within a defined group of merchants (Resp. 
Havot Yair, 163). 


PROTECTION FROM A COMPETING BUSINESS — ENCROACH- 
ING UPON A NEIGHBOR'S CRAFT. Ina Midrash cited in the 
Babylonian Talmud (Mak. 24a) the amoraim construe the 
verse “nor taketh up a reproach against his neighbor” (Ps. 
15:3) as implying a prohibition against “entering the profes- 
sion of his neighbor.” Ezekiel 18:6, “neither has he defiled his 
neighbor’s wife,” is interpreted similarly (Sanh. 81a). This mi- 
drashic exegesis does not lay down binding law, but rather 
establishes a moral threshold; the authorities therefore ruled 
that it was “a degree of piety” not to do so, even though le- 
gally it was permitted (Resp. Maharam of Ruttenburg, 4:67; 
Resp. Havot Yair §42). 

The beraita (BB 21b) refers to a case in which an artisan 
prevents his fellow from receiving anticipated profit that he 
would definitely have received: “Fishing nets must be kept 
away from [the hiding-place of] a fish [which has been spot- 
ted by another fisherman] the full length of the fish’s swim” 
(i.e., where a fisherman discovers a place where fish live and 
leaves a bait there to capture them, it is forbidden for another 
fisherman to lay down his own traps). According to Tosafot, 
this case is restricted to a professional fisherman; hence, the 
other fisherman may apply for and receive a remedy from the 
court. This contrasts with our earlier comments regarding the 
poor man beating an olive tree, which did not concern the 
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protection of a person engaged in his craft, thus precluding 
the possibility of receiving a judicial remedy. 

When dealing with craftsmen competing over a group of 
customers, the issue is not one of absolute denial of profit, but 
rather of its reduction. Moreover, the profit itself is not certain, 
being dependent on customers who have complete discretion 
to decide which craftsman to approach. Consequently, the 
sages’ enactment in this case differed from their enactment in 
the aforementioned beraita, and considerably less protection 
is afforded to the owner of an existing business. The Tosefta 
deals with cases in which the sages made enactments to pre- 
vent a craftsman from opening a business in a particular place: 
“The residents of a passageway can prevent one another from 
bringing in a tailor or a tanner or any other kind of craftsman, 
but one resident cannot prevent another resident. R. Simeon 
b. Gamaliel, however, says that they may prevent one another” 
[Tosef., ed. Zuckermandel], BM 11:16; a similar formulation is 
also cited in Bava Batra 21a; cf. Tosef. ki-Feshuta, Lieberman, 
ad loc.). The aforementioned tannaitic dispute on the ques- 
tion of whether one resident can prevent another one from 
engaging in a particular occupation is also found among the 
amoraim — i.e., R. Huna and R. Huna b. Rav Yeshoshua (ibid.) 
The codifiers and the talmudic commentators disputed the 
interpretation of this ruling. Who exactly was permitted to 
prevent another person from engaging in his craft? Who has 
the authority to prevent him: the craftsman himself or the lo- 
cal residents? And is such prevention justified by the need to 
protect a person already engaged in that craft in that particu- 
lar place, or by the need to prevent the environmental distur- 
bance caused by his work? 

The halakhah is that the damage to his business (“denial 
of livelihood; posek le-hayuto) does not constitute grounds for 
preventing one craftsman from opening a business in compe- 
tition with another craftsman in the same town (Maim., Yad, 
Hil. Shekhenim, 68; Maharam of Ruttenburg §677; Tur, HM 
156:10; Sh. Ar., HM 156:5). 

Even so, where the opening of a new business is 
not merely competition, but will actually eliminate the live- 
lihood of the original craftsman (bari hezekah - lit. definite 
damage), the Rema ruled, following the view of Aviasaf (cited 
in the Mordechai, BB 21b, 616) that the businessman can pre- 
vent the opening of a competing business by the competitor, 
even if the person wishing to open it comes from the same 
town (Darkhei Moshe, HM 156:4; Resp. Rema 10, The First 
Principle). 

When a person comes from another town, the amoraim 
agreed that the townspeople can prevent him from opening a 
business in competition with the residents of that town, so as 
not to harm their businesses, unless he shares in the tax bur- 
den of that town (BB 21b; Maim.; Sh. Ar., ibid.). However, ac- 
cording to some authorities, permission to open a competing 
business on the same street as that of an existing business of 
one of the town’s residents will only be granted if the competi- 
tor establishes his residence in the same town (Tos. BB, ibid.; 
Tur. ibid.; Rema on HM 156:6-7). 
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In trade, on the other hand, a distinction is drawn be- 
tween peddlers who regularly go from town to town - not 
being restricted in any form - and merchants who regularly 
bring their specific merchandise to the market day and who 
are only permitted to come on the market day (BB 22a; Maim., 
Yad, Hil. Shekhenim 6:9-10; Tur, HM 156:9; Sh. Ar. 156:6-7). 

The Israeli Rabbinical Court of Appeals adjudicated a dis- 
pute between a group of ritual circumcisers (mohalim) who 
had received permission from a particular hospital to offer 
their services to women who gave birth, and a mohel who had 
recently joined their number. The group claimed that by join- 
ing the group he was encroaching upon their professional do- 
main and damaging their livelihood (File 5730/89, 8 PDR 227). 
Citing Rema’s aforementioned distinction between definite 
damage caused by the elimination of livelihood and a situ- 
ation which only leads to increased competition, R. Eliashiv 
ruled that such a distinction had not been accepted, and that 
the leading authorities - Alfasi, Maimonides, Semag, Tur, and 
Shulhan Arukh - made no mention of the law that “fishing 
nets must be kept away.’ Consequently, the Rabbinical Court 
was unable to prevent the mohel from competing with his col- 
leagues in offering services in the hospital. 

R. Yisraeli, on the other hand, felt that the Rema’s dis- 
tinction should be adopted and that as a matter of halakhah 
one must draw a distinction between a competitor who merely 
reduced the income of the craftsman, regarding whom “it 
cannot be said that he damages him at all, because the pur- 
chasers still have a choice, and it is in the hands of Heaven,” 
and a case in which the competitor “actively attracts custom- 
ers to him” In the latter case, “even if he only reduces the in- 
come of the original party, he is regarded as if he altogether 
negated income, because he [the original mohel] cannot say, 
“Whoever comes to me will come, and whoever goes to you 
will go to you: The reason is that the latter invests efforts and 
stratagems in attracting people to him” (p. 237 of judgment). 
According to R. Yisraeli, in this particular case, the new mohel 
was clearly trespassing upon the domain of the other mohalim 
and would definitely reduce their income. Hence, it should be 
regarded as if he was altogether negating their livelihood and 
therefore engaged in outright robbery, the fruits of which may 
be expropriated by the bet din. 

Nevertheless, R. Yisraeli agreed to dismiss the appeal 
and allow the new mohel to be accepted for work. The reason 
was that the new mohel had originally applied for permission 
to work in the hospital alongside the other mohalim, and the 
hospital had denied his request for no justified reason. 


PRICE CUTTING. Price Cutting in Relation to the Market 
Price. The Mishnah (Bm 4:11) cites a dispute as to whether 
one of the merchants in a city is allowed to reduce the prices 
of his merchandise below the market price in order to attract 
customers: “R. Judah said: ... Nor may he reduce the price; 
but the sages say, he is to be remembered for good.” The rea- 
son cited in the gemara is “because he eases the market” (i.e., 
reduces the overall market price). In other words, not only will 
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the residents of the town benefit from the price cut, but the 
suppliers will also reduce their prices accordingly, so that the 
merchants will not suffer as a result. The halakhah was fixed 
in accordance with the sages’ view; namely, that it is permitted 
(Maim, Yad, Hil. Mekhirah 18:4; Tur, HM 228:17; Sh. Ar, HM 
228:18). However, beyond this the Rema rules that a substan- 
tial price reduction is not permitted, because in such a case 
one can say that the damage is certain “bari hezeka; similar to 
the rule concerning the opening of a business in competition 
with an existing business. (Resp. Rema 10, $1). 

Some of the authorities restricted the permission given 
for price reduction, limiting it to the cheapening of basic con- 
sumer items only, such as dairy products and fruit, because 
the consideration of the customers’ benefit is only relevant 
with respect to this kind of item. It is forbidden to reduce 
the prices of other kinds of produce, such as liquor, because 
such a reduction would cause a “market failure” and damage 
the other merchants.(Resp. Mahariaz Amil, $69; Arukh ha- 
Shulhan, 228:14). 


Price Cutting in Relation to the Agreed Price. The Tosefta states 
that the residents of the town are permitted to determine 
prices and rates that will be binding upon all the residents: 
“The townspeople are at liberty to fix weights and measures, 
prices, and wages, and to inflict penalties for the infringe- 
ment of their rules.” (Tosef., ed. Zuckermandel, TB, BM 11:23; 
a similar formulation also appears in Bava Batra 8a; c.f. Lie- 
berman, Tosef. ki-Feshuta, ibid.). This authority also includes 
the power to adopt decisions that may cause profits to some 
and losses to others, such as the fixing of low prices that will 
harm the sellers and profit the buyers. These decisions need 
not be supported by all of the townspeople, and the commu- 
nal leaders can adopt the decisions in a manner that binds the 
entire community (Resp. Rashba 5:125). Similarly, a particu- 
lar sector of craftsmen are permitted to enact regulations that 
bind all members of the same craft (Tos., ed. Zuckermandel, 
BM 11:24-25; cf. Lieberman ad loc; BB 9a). However, according 
to talmudic commentaries and authorities, the majority has 
no power to force its position on the minority, and the regu- 
lations only bind those who agreed to their enactment. Con- 
sequently, a new member of the same craft who came to the 
town, and did not agree to the regulation regarding the fixing 
of prices is not bound thereby and can sell his merchandise at 
a price lower than that prescribed (Resp. Maharshadam 1:117; 
Lehem Rav §216.) 


MARKETING AND ADVERTISING. Both the Mishnah and 
the Talmud abound with examples of techniques adopted by 
shopkeepers and craftsmen to advertise their wares in order 
to attract customers — by presenting their merchandise in an 
attractive manner (BM 6ob; Pes. 37a), and by public procla- 
mation (ibid., Pes. 116a). 

The Mishnah (BM 4:11) records a dispute between the tan- 
naim as to whether the shopkeeper is permitted to hand out 
sweets to children in order to accustom them to come to him. 
R. Judah prohibits it and the sages permit it. The law was fixed 
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according to the view of the sages (Maim., Yad, Hil. Mekhirah 
18:4; Sh. Ar., HM 228:18) — in other words, the other merchants 
cannot prevent him from doing so. 

Regarding the improvement of the merchandise’s ex- 
ternal appearance in order to promote sales, the rule in the 
Mishnah is that “men, cattle, and utensils may not be painted 
[enhancing]” (ibid.). The Talmud explains that the prohibition 
lies in altering the external appearance of the merchandise in a 
manner that may mislead the customers as to their real nature 
(ibid., 60b) The amoraim distinguish between the adornment 
of old utensils to make them appear new, which is prohibited 
because of the laws of deception, and the adornment of new 
utensils, where the merchant’s intention is to induce the cus- 
tomers to purchase from him and not from other merchants, 
which is permitted. Here too the authorities fixed the halakhah 
in accordance with the position of the sages (Maim., Yad, Hil. 
Mekhirah, 18:2-4; Sh. Ar., HM 228:9, 17). 


THE LAW IN THE STATE OF ISRAEL. The Commercial 
Wrongs Law, 5759 - 1999, addresses some of the issues dealt 
with in Jewish Law. Section 3 of the law provides that: “No per- 
son who carries on business shall unfairly prevent or impede 
access by customers, employees, or agents to the business, 
property or service of another person who carries on busi- 
ness.” The law does not specify what kind of action will con- 
stitute “prevention” or “impeding” and what manner thereof 
would be “unfair.” In addition, the law prohibits “misleading 
use” — in other words using the trade name of another so that 
an asset or service provided by one person will be mistakenly 
regarded as being the asset or service of another person ($1); 
false description regarding the occupation or the service of 
the advertiser or of another person (§2); and theft of trade se- 
crets, defined as the unauthorized receipt, appropriation, or 
use of commercial information which is not public knowledge, 
whose secrecy grants its owner an advantage over his com- 
petitors (§§5-10). The law permits the court to award dam- 
ages without proof of actual damage. 
[Ariel Ehrlich (2™4 ed.)] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: ADDITIONAL ASPECTs: M. Elon, Ha-Mish- 
pat ha-Ivri, 1 (1988), 27f., 106 n.118, 136f., 329f., 490, 536, 559, 623, 
653, 656, 739, 741f. 766; idem, Jewish Law, 1 (1994), 291; 106 n.120, 
153f., 394; 11, 596f., 652, 680, 770, 808, 811, 911, 913f., 943; idem, 
“Hafkaat Shearim ve-Hassagat Gevul Misharit ba-Mishpat ha-Ivri, 
in: Mahanaim, 2 (1992), 8-19; A. Hakham, “Mishar ve-Khalkalah ba- 
Mikra, in: Mahanaim, 2 (1992), 20-39; A. Hacohen, “Mishpat ve-Khal- 
kalah be-Sifrut ha-Sheelot u-Teshuvot; in: Mahanaim, 2 (1992), 62-77; 
S. Warhaftig, Dinei Mishar ba-Mishpat ha-Ivri (1990); N. Rakover, Ha- 
Mishar ba-Mishpat ha-Ivri (1987). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Deutch, 
“Business Competition and Ethics; Predatory Pricing in Jewish Law,” 
in: Dinei Yisrael (17) (1994), 7-333 Y. Liberman, Taharut Iskit be-Hal- 
akha (1989); M. Tamari, “Jewish Law and Economic Laws,” in: Niv 
Midrashah (1969), 127-132; A. Levin, Free Enterprise and Jewish Law 
(1980); E. Zippersten, Business Ethics in Jewish Law (1983). 


BUSK, small town in Ukraine (E. Galicia); in Poland until 1772 
and from 1918 to 1939. Jews were known there before the 16 
century. In 1518 the king exempted them from taxes for one 
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year as they had suffered from Tatar raids. In the first half of 
the 186 century Busk was known as a Shabbatean center (see 
*Shabbetai Zevi), and later King Augustus 111 assigned the 
town as a residence for Frankists. Nahman b. Samuel of Busk 
represented the Frankists in the disputation at Kamenets-Po- 
dolski in 1756. Jacob *Frank himself stayed for a while in Busk, 
leaving there in 1759 to take part in the disputation at Lvov. 
There were about 481 Jews living in Busk in 1765, about 2,000 
in 1909, and 1,460 in 1921. 


Holocaust Period 

About 1,900 Jews lived in Busk when German forces entered 
in July 1941. Jews were immediately kidnapped for slave labor; 
the free movement in public of Jews was restricted, and Jews 
were physically attacked. A *Judenrat was set up, headed by 
Isaac Margalit. It attempted to organize the Jews for the emer- 
gency, in particular by ensuring work for the entire commu- 
nity, in the belief that thereby deportation could be avoided. 
The Germans carried out the first Aktion on Yom Kippur 
1942 (Sept. 21), executing around 700 Jews in a village near 
Zloczow. In November a ghetto was set up for all the Jews 
in the area. A resistance movement, headed by Jacob Eisen- 
berg, collected arms inside the ghetto and made plans for a 
breakthrough to the forests, but these could not be carried 
out, because on May 19-21, 1943, the ghetto was liquidated. 
There is a society of former residents of Busk in Israel and a 
Bnai Brith branch in New York comprising former residents 


of the town. 
[Aharon Weiss] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Russko- Yevreyskiy Arkhiv, 3 (1908), 96, 103-4, 
126; I. Schipper, Di Kulturgeshikhte fun di Yidn in Poyln beys Mitlalter 
(1926), index; T. Brustin-Bernstein, in: Bleter far Geshikhte, 6 no. 3 
(1953), 45-153; Sefer Busk (Heb., Yid., Eng., and Pol., 1965). 


BUSNACH (Heb. nxy712), Algerian family of shipowners 
and merchants. In the 17‘ century the Busnach family emi- 
grated to *Leghorn, *Italy, but was reestablished in Algeria 
in the 18» century. In 1721 NAPHTALI left Italy and after two 
years in Minorca (then under English rule), settled in * Al- 
giers. Together with his relatives the *Delmar and *Bacri fam- 
ilies, he established there a powerful commercial firm. His 
grandson NAPHTALI BEN MOSES played a significant politi- 
cal role in Algeria in the latter part of the 18" century. Enjoy- 
ing an unprecedented degree of trust by the bey and in direct 
contact with European governments whose representatives 
had to rely on his intervention, he dominated foreign policy, 
made beys and overthrew them, controlled the administra- 
tion of the treasury, and with the help of his uncle Joseph Bacri 
and his many agents in Europe, monopolized trade. Nick- 
named the “viceroy of Algiers,” he was jealous and dominat- 
ing. However, he had remarkable courage. His coreligionists 
described him as pious, educated, generous, and upright; in 
February 1800 he was appointed “head of the Jewish nation” 
Busnach’s power displeased the Turkish garrison, which on 
occasion revolted against excessive shortages of grain; they 
blamed the shortages on Busnach’s export of large quantities 
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of wheat to *France. In 1805, Naphtali b. Moses was assassi- 
nated by a janissary. Subsequently, when Algiers was pillaged, 
the Busnach family took refuge in Leghorn, settling there for 
the second time. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Devoulx (J.M. Haddey), Le Livre dor des 
israélites algériens (1871), 41-43, 47, 74-77; I. Bloch, Inscriptions tumu- 
laires (1888), 70-72, 82-83, 93-105; Revue Africaine, 86 (1952), 272-383; 
Hirschberg, Afrikah, 2 (1965), index. 

[David Corcos] 


BUSTANAI BEN HANINAI (c. 618-670), the first exilarch 
in Babylonia after the Arab conquest. According to legend, 
toward the end of Persian rule in Babylonia the king decreed 
that all the descendants of the house of David be killed, includ- 
ing the exilarch Haninai, whose wife was pregnant at the time. 
Later the king had a dream in which he saw himself hewing 
fruit trees in a grove (bustan). Before the last tree was felled, 
a venerable old man appeared before him and struck him on 
the forehead. On the advice of his courtiers the king consulted 
a Jewish sage concerning the meaning of this dream. The sage, 
who was Haninai’s father-in-law, interpreted that the old man 
represented King David trying to prevent the extermination of 
his descendants. The king then summoned Haninai’s widow to 
his court and supplied her with all her needs. When she bore a 
son, she named him Bustanai in memory of the king’s dream. 
When Bustanai grew up, he appeared in court before the king 
and the wisdom he displayed on that occasion amazed all who 
were present. Thereafter the king honored him and appointed 
him exilarch, to the great satisfaction of the Jews. After the 
Arabs had conquered Babylonia, the Caliph Omar confirmed 
Bustanai as exilarch; he gave Azdaudar, one of the captive 
daughters of Chosroes 11, king of Persia, to Bustanai in mar- 
riage, while the caliph himself married her sister, thereby giv- 
ing de facto recognition to Bustanai as one of the successors 
of the kings of Persia. (According to the Sefer ha-Kabbalah 
of Abraham ibn Daud, it was the daughter of Yezdegerd 111, 
the son of Chosroes, and the caliph was ‘Ali.) This legendary 
story throws light upon the course of events after the death of 
Bustanai. The Persian princess bore Bustanai three sons (ac- 
cording to another version, five sons). When Bustanai died, 
however, his other sons by his Jewish wives sought to treat 
their brothers by the Persian princess as slaves, because their 
mother had not been converted to Judaism. The scholars of 
the yeshivot, however, decided in favor of Izdundad, and her 
relatives, who held high offices in the government, also de- 
cided in her favor. The first dayyan who ruled that the descen- 
dants of the Persian wife were legitimate Jews was Haninai in 
the ninth century. The eldest son of Bustanai and the Persian 
woman even married a daughter of a chief dayyan. Never- 
theless the question of the legitimacy of her sons remained 
a subject of controversy in the halakhic literature of the ge- 
onic period and thereafter. Sherira Gaon in the 10th century 
made a point of stressing that he himself was from the house 
of David but not a descendant of Bustanai. Bustanai was the 
progenitor of the Babylonian exilarchs of the period of Arab 
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rule. His first successors were the offspring of his son born to 
one of his Jewish wives. Among the offspring of his Persian 
wife who attained the office of exilarch was Zakkai, a fourth- 
generation descendant of Bustanai. There was a longstand- 
ing rivalry between the descendants of Bustanai and the old 
geonim of Erez Israel. R. Abraham ibn Daud belived that the 
Persian woman converted to Judaism. Concerning the age of 
Bustanai at the time of the Arab conquest, there are different 
versions. One says that he was 35 years old. According to other 
sources, the name of Bustanai’s father was Kofnai. It seems that 
Bustanai was very active in the messianic movement before 
the Arab conquest of Babylonia. Arab sources note that he 
was in Medina in c. 623. Bustanai has other names and nick- 
names in Arabic and Christian sources. It seems that at the 
beginning of his activity he fought with the Muslim tribes, 
but he decided to sign an agreement with them in which he 
represented the Jews of Babylonia. At that time he received 
from the Muslim conqueror the Persian woman, an annual 
rent, and recognition as an exilarch. Bustanai was killed in a 
battle in 638. His sons by his Jewish wife were Hisdai (Gamil) 
and Bardai (Haled). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Maaseh Bustanai (on the various editions 
see Benjacob, Ozar, 353, no. 1814; Devir, 1 (1923), 159n; Seder Olam 
Zuta (1865); B.M. Lewin (ed.), Iggeret R. Sherira Gaon (1944), ap- 
pendix, xiv-xv; Tykocinski, in: Devir, 1 (1923), 145-79; Bruell, Jah- 
rbuecher, 2 (1876), 102-12; Lazarus, ibid., 10 (1890), 24ff.; Graetz, 
Gesch, 5 (18953), 113 ff.; Graetz, Hist, 6 (1949), index s.v. Bostanai; Mar- 
goliouth, in: JQR, 14 (1902), 303-7; M.J. bin Gorion, Der Born Judas, 
5 (Ger., 1921), 90-102, 300; Marx, in: Livre d’hommage S. Poznanski 
(1927), 76-81. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Gil, Be-Malkhut Ishmael, 
1 (1997), 58-80. 

[Simha Assaf / Leah Bornstein-Makovetsky (2"4 ed.)] 


BUSTENAI (Heb. °83n012; “Owner of Orchard”), a Hebrew 
weekly of the *Farmers’ Union and the *General Zionists, pub- 
lished in Palestine (1929-39). The journal supported the views 
of Chaim Weizmann, advocated Arab-Jewish cooperation, 
and the employment of Arabs by Jews under certain circum- 
stances. This last point was a perpetual matter of controversy 
between the paper and the labor circles which demanded that 
the Jewish economy, especially agriculture, employ Jewish 
labor exclusively. The editors were Moshe *Smilansky, T.Z. 
Miller, who edited the agricultural column and coined many 
Hebrew agricultural technical terms, S. Perlman, and the 
journalist P. Ginsburg (1894-1947). Bustenai also published 
a magazine for youth, Bustenai la-Noar (1935-37), and the 
monthly (later bi-monthly) Mi-Yamim Rishonim (1934-35), 
which published material on the history of the yishuv and the 
new agricultural settlements in Palestine. 

[Getzel Kressel] 


BUTLER, JUDITH (1956- ), US. theorist and philosopher. 
Butler’s interest in philosophy grew out of many years of 
education at the synagogue in her hometown of Cleveland, 
where she was first exposed to existential theology and eth- 
ics. After attending Bennington College, she received a B.A. 
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and, in 1984, a Ph.D. in philosophy from Yale University. 
She was named Maxine Elliot Professor in the Departments 
of Rhetoric and Comparative Literature at the University of 
California, Berkeley, and also taught at Wesleyan and Johns 
Hopkins Universities. 

Regarded as one of the founders of queer theory, But- 
ler is best known for her work addressing gender, identity, 
power, and desire. In her influential 1989 book Gender Trouble: 
Feminism and the Subversion of Identity, she draws on think- 
ers such as Michel Foucault, Jaques Lacan, and Jean-Paul Sar- 
tre in order to argue against the assumption that one’s mas- 
culine or feminine gender identity is necessarily linked to his 
or her reproductive sex. Rather, she argues, gender is a fluid 
variable, with no independent existence of its own, and it 
shifts and changes depending on a person’s context. She de- 
scribes this phenomenon as “performance,” suggesting that 
repeated, subtly gendered acts take shape to form a “coherent” 
gender identity. But, she maintains, this identity can never be 
stable, both because it is never performed the same way twice, 
and because a myriad of acts are performed daily which, 
though unacknowledged in significance, ultimately dis- 
rupt the otherwise consistent pattern of gender. In other 
words, all people do things that “perform” gender in different 
ways depending on the situation, but they also are responsible 
for other actions that, if included in a reading of one’s gen- 
der identity, would tell a very different story about that same 
person's gender. She suggests that the deconstruction of as- 
sumptions about gender and even the unconscious perfor- 
mance of acts that subvert a neat binary “male/female” sys- 
tem has the potential to create a more equal society in which 
people are not constrained by masculine and feminine gen- 
der roles. 

Butler extends this premise in Bodies That Matter: On 
the Discursive Limits of “Sex” (1993), in which she integrates 
an analysis of race in her examination of power’s effects on 
our understandings of materiality itself. She addresses the 
intersection between the notion of “subjection,” or the act of 
becoming a subject, and gay and lesbian identity in The Psy- 
chic Life of Power (1997), and applies a theory of agency to hate 
speech in Excitable Speech: Politics of the Performative (1997). 
Undoing Gender (2004) investigates the ways in which gen- 
der is regulated in social policy, aesthetics, and psychology. In 
Precarious Life: The Power of Mourning and Violence (2004), 
Butler examines war’s impact on language and thought, us- 
ing the political landscape after September 11, 2001, as a ref- 
erence point. 

Some of Butler’s other publications include The Judith 
Butler Reader (2004), Antigone’s Claim: Kinship Between 
Life and Death (2000), Hegemony, Contingency, Universal- 
ity (2000), What's Left of Theory?: New Work on the Politics of 
Literary Theory (2000), Feminist Contentions: A Philosophi- 
cal Exchange (1995), Feminists Theorize the Political (1992), 
Subjects of Desire: Hegelian Reflections in Twentieth-Century 
France (1987). 

[Danya Ruttenberg (24 ed.)] 
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BUTNAH (Heb. 73013), the site of a fair in Erez Israel, famous 
in mishnaic and talmudic times. The fair was apparently es- 
tablished by Hadrian and is mentioned together with those 
of Acre and Gaza (TJ, Av. Zar. 1:4, 39d; Gen. R. 47-end). Jose- 
phus refers to Butnah as “a huge terebinth tree” (Wars, 4:533). 
After the collapse of the Bar Kokhba war (132-35 c.£.), large 
numbers of Jews were sold into slavery there. It was identi- 
fied with *Mamre in the Second Temple period. In later times 
Jews, Christians, and pagans worshiped there. The emperor 
Constantine erected a church at Butnah and abolished the 
pagan cult, but as late as the sixth century Butnah attracted 
both Jewish and Christian pilgrims. It has been identified 
with Ramat al-Khalil, about 114 mi. (2 km.) north of Hebron, 
and east of the Jerusalem-Hebron highway. The site was ex- 
cavated in 1926-28 by E. Mader, who discovered remains of a 
Herodian enclosure surrounded by a strong wall (enclosing 
an area of 213 x 164 ft. (65 x 50 m.), as well as a Constantin- 
ian church, an altar, and a sacred well filled with the offerings 
(money, figurines, etc.) of worshipers. Additional excavations 
were conducted at the site by Y. Magen between 1984 and 1986. 
Butnah is apparently also to be identified with Ayelet men- 
tioned in the Mishnah (Ma’s. Sh. 5:2), a locality one day’s 
journey south of Jerusalem, and with the Bet IInis mentioned 
in Sifrei Deuteronomy (306). In the Roman period it was one 
of the forts of the Palestinian frontier fortifications (limes). It 
is represented on the *Madaba Map by a church and the in- 
scription [Ter]ebinthos. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Klein, Erez Yehudah (1939), 166ff.; A.E. 
Mader, in: Rivista di archeologia cristiana, 6 (1929), 249-312; idem, 
in: RB, 39 (1930), 84-117, 199-225; idem, Altchristliche Basiliken... 
(1918), 47-103; idem, Mambre, 2 vols. (Ger., 1957). EN. Hepper and 
S. Gibson, “Abraham’s Oak of Mamre. The Story of a Venerable Tree,” 
in: Palestine Exploration Quarterly, 126 (1994), 94-105, appendix; Y. 
Magen, “Mamre: A Cultic Site from the Reign of Herod,’ in: C.C. 
Bottini, L. Di Segni, and L.D. Chrupcala (eds.), One Land, Many 
Cultures: Archaeological Studies in Honour of Stanislao Loffreda oFM 


(2003), 245-57. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


°BUTRYMOWICZ, MATEUSZ (1745-1814), Polish noble, 
officer and politician, proponent of a liberal plan to amelio- 
rate the status of the Jews. His interests in landed property in 
Belorussia convinced Butrymowicz that it was necessary to 
solve the problem of the status of the large Jewish population 
there. In 1789 he reprinted a tract, published in 1782 under 
the title “The Jews, or on the Urgent Necessity for Reform of 
the Jews in the Lands of the Polish Crown, by an Anonymous 
Citizen,” entitling it “A Way of Transforming the Jews into 
Useful Citizens of the Country” and adding his own com- 
ments. He opposed limiting Jewish rights and advocated as- 
similation by liberal methods. While against state interference 
with the principles of Judaism, he suggested introducing cer- 
tain changes in the Jewish way of life and limiting the num- 
ber of Jewish holidays. Butrymowicz considered the notions 
that Jews should be granted the same rights as were accorded 
to burghers, and that Jewish communal authority should be 
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limited to religious matters. He did not consider the question 
of Jewish military service relevant. As a deputy to the Sejm 
(diet) of 1788-92, he worked for the passage of reform legis- 
lation on these principles. He elaborated his ideas in a speech 
made in the Sejm on Jan. 31, 1789, suggesting that changes 
be introduced into the occupational hierarchy of the Jewish 
population by excluding Jews from innkeeping and directing 
them to agriculture, crafts, and commerce. On Dec. 4, 1789, he 
submitted his suggestions in a memorandum entitled “Jewish 
Reform” to King Stanislas Poniatowski. In May 1790 Butry- 
mowicz was appointed to the Commission for Jewish Reform, 
becoming its most active member. At the same time he and 
two other deputies, Jacek Jezierski and Tomasz Wawrzecki, 
denounced in the Sejm the anti-Jewish riot that had taken 
place in Warsaw. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Smolenki, Stan i sprawa Zyd6 polskich w 
18. w. (1876), 52-95; Gelber, in: Miesiecznik Zydowski, 2 (1931), 429-403 
Dubnow, Hist Russ, index; Dubnow, Weltgesch, 8 (1928), 42, 316-28; 
Waniczkona, in: Polski slownik biograficzny, 3 (1937), 153-4; Ringel- 
blum, in: I. Schiper (ed.), Zydzi w Polsce odrodzonej, 1 (1932), 69-71; 
R. Mahler, Divrei Yemei Yisrael, 1 pt. 2 (1954), 315-22. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: A. Cygielman, Al Hazaotav shel Zir ha-Seym ha-Gadol; M. 
Butrymowicz, Le-Tikkun Yehudim be-Polin ve-Lita u-Teguvah Rabbah 
shel KK Khelma, Bein Yisrael le-Ummot (1988), 87-100. 


[Jacob Goldberg] 


BUTTENWIESER, U.S. family. JosEPH LEON (1865-1938), 
lawyer, realtor, and community leader. Buttenwieser was 
born in Philadelphia, Pa., the son of German immigrants. A 
successful lawyer and real estate operator, Buttenwieser influ- 
enced New York State real property legislation. He belonged to 
the American Jewish elite and participated actively in commu- 
nal and philanthropic activities in New York. He was promi- 
nent in the establishment of the Federation for the Support 
of Jewish Philanthropic Societies and served as its president 
during 1924-26. He served on the board of directors of the 
Hebrew Technical Institute for 28 years and played a major role 
in the Hebrew Sheltering Guardian Society, United Hebrew 
Charities, and United Palestine Appeal as well as the Associ- 
ated Alumni of City College. BENJAMIN JOSEPH (1900-1992), 
son of Joseph, banker, civic leader, and philanthropist. Born 
in New York City, he graduated from Columbia College (1919), 
intending to devote himself to an academic career. How- 
ever, he joined the investment-banking firm of Kuhn, Loeb 
and Company as a clerk, and by 1932 had become a partner. 
After service as an officer in the navy during World War 1, 
Buttenwieser decided to go into public service. He was named 
assistant high commissioner for Germany by John J. McCloy 
in 1949, serving there as his adviser on economic matters 
and de-Nazification. He resigned in 1951, sensing a revival of 
German antisemitism and “arrogant nationalism.” Buttenwi- 
eser was active in American politics from the 1930s. He be- 
came a leading backer of the Republican Wendell Wilkie in 
1940. He was active in New York City and State civic af- 
fairs, serving as chairman of the State-City Fiscal Relations 
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Committee in 1956, and participating in labor mediation 
panels. 

Buttenwieser’s philanthropic commitments, both Jewish 
and nonsectarian, were manifold. In 1959 he became a trustee 
of Columbia University, to which his family contributed sub- 
stantially. Prominent in the work of the Federation of Jew- 
ish Philanthropies from his youth, Buttenwieser served as its 
president in the 1940s. His wife HELEN LEHMAN (1905-1989), 
lawyer and civic leader, a niece of Herbert H. *Lehman, started 
her career as a social worker. She practiced law in New York 
City for many years, in addition to numerous civic activities. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: New York Times (Aug. 18, 1938), on Joseph 
Leon; Current Biography Yearbook (1950), 78-80 (on Benjamin Jo- 
seph); New York Times (June 29, 1962), on Helen Lehman. 


[Morton Rosenstock] 


BUTTENWIESER, MOSES (1862-1939), Bible scholar. But- 
tenwieser studied at German universities, received his Ph.D. 
at Heidelberg, and then went to the United States, where he 
was appointed professor of biblical exegesis at the Hebrew 
Union College, Cincinnati, in 1897. He accepted the general 
approach of the K.H. Graf-J. Wellhausen school, but did not 
follow it slavishly. He drastically reconstructed the text of Job. 
He denied that the apocalyptic developed out of prophecy: 
Ezekiel and his successors, he held, were genuine prophets, 
though not of the highest rank, whereas the apocalyptic was 
altogether contrived, and borrowed its characteristic features 
from Iranian tradition. According to Buttenwieser, Isaiah held 
consistently to his conviction that Jerusalem was doomed to 
fall; and the narrative of Isaiah 37 (= 11 Kings 19) is legend- 
ary. Taking up a view first advanced by Seineke in the 1880s, 
he argued that Deutero-Isaiah lived in Erez Israel rather than 
Babylonia. 

He effectively stressed the precatory use of the Hebrew 
perfect tense; in light of this phenomenon, many Psalms pre- 
viously understood as acknowledgment of past favors prove 
to be pleas for Divine help in the present. His English trans- 
lations of the Bible are exceptionally vigorous and poetic. His 
earliest publications dealt with the medieval Hebrew apoca- 
lypses, Die hebraeische Elias-Apokalypse (1897) and Outline 
of the Neo-Hebraic Apocalyptic Literature (1901). Thereafter 
he concentrated on biblical studies, his principal works being 
‘The Prophets of Israel (1914), The Book of Job (1922), and The 
Psalms, Chronologically Treated with a New Translation (1938; 
1969”, with introd. by N.M. Sarna). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Oko, in: Hebrew Union College Monthly, 8 
(May 1922), 185-209 (incl. bibl.); 26 (Apr. 1939), 1-4, 12 (incl. bibl.); 
idem, in: aJYB, 6 (1904/05), 72; Dictionary Catalog of the Klau Library, 


5 (1964), 314, col. 1, 316, col. 1. 
[Bernard J. Bamberger] 


BUTTONS, RED (Aaron Chwatt; 1919-2006), U.S. vaude- 
ville and television comic. Born in New York City, Buttons 
sang on streetcorners at a young age to earn money. He then 
sang in the Coopermans Choir for three years, with the re- 
nowned cantor Yossele *Rosenblatt. 
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BUTTONS, RED 


At 16, while in high school, he got a position as a singing 
waiter at Dinty Moore’s Tavern in the Bronx. For the job he 
had to wear a bellhop’s uniform, which had 48 shiny buttons. 
With that outfit and his red hair, the young Aaron was soon 
dubbed “Red Buttons.” That summer, he got a job entertaining 
in the Catskills. In 1939, he began to perform at Minsky’s Bur- 
lesque House. In 1942, he performed in Vickie on Broadway 
and in Wine, Women, and Song at Minsky’s. This was the last 
burlesque performance in New York City, as Mayor La Guar- 
dia wanted to close these shows down. Buttons was actually 
on stage the night they raided Minsky’s. 

While serving in the army, Buttons appeared on Broad- 
way in Moss Hart’s Winged Victory (1943-44). After that stint, 
he joined Mickey Rooney’s outfit in France and entertained 
the troops throughout Europe during World War 11. After the 
war, he performed on Broadway in Barefoot Boy with Cheek 
(1947) and Hold It! (1948). From then until 1952, he performed 
with Big Bands in Broadway movie houses and nightclubs and 
made guest appearances on television. Then he landed his 
own TV show on cBs, The Red Buttons Show (1952-55). He 
won the Academy of Radio and Television Arts and Sciences 
Award (which later became the Emmy) as Best Comedian 
of 1953. 

In 1956, at the Empire State Music Festival, Buttons per- 
formed with Basil Rathbone in A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
with Leopold Stokowski directing a new score by Carl Orff. 

In 1966, Buttons performed in another Tv series, a spy 
spoof entitled The Double Life of Henry Phyfe. Adapting well to 
the small screen, Buttons was a guest on all the major Tv vari- 
ety shows, from Ed Sullivan, Dinah Shore, and Andy Williams, 
to Johnny Carson's and Merv Griffin's talk shows. Buttons was 
particularly popular on the Dean Martin Roasts (1974-79), 
where he initiated his famous “Never had a dinner” routine. 
His appearances on Tv dramas included early theatrical pro- 
grams such as Playhouse 90, U.S. Steel, and Studio One, and 
later series such as Knots Landing, E.R., and Street Time. 

On the big screen, Buttons’ performance in the film Say- 
onara (1957) earned him an Academy Award and a Golden 
Globe for Best Supporting Actor. His other film credits in- 
clude Winged Victory (1944), Imitation General (1958), The 
Big Circus (1959), Hatari! (1962), The Longest Day (1962), A 
Ticklish Affair (1963), Your Cheatin’ Heart (1964), Up from the 
Beach (1965), Harlow (1965), Stagecoach (the remake, 1966), 
They Shoot Horses, Don't They? (1970), The Poseidon Adven- 
ture (1972), Gable and Lombard (1976), Viva Knievel (1977), 
Pete’s Dragon (1977), Movie, Movie (1978), When Time Ran 
Out (1988), 18 Again (1988), The Ambulance (1990), It Could 
Happen to You (1994), The Story of Us (1999), and Odessa or 
Bust (2001). 

In 1995, to celebrate his 60» year in show business, he 
presented Buttons on Broadway. An original solo stand-up 
act, it ran for 33 performances. 

Buttons received The City of Hope Spirit of Life Award, 
the Eddie Cantor Foundation’s Suzie Award, the Friar’s Club 
Lifetime Achievement Award, and the Junior Achievement 
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BUTZEL 


Award for his charitable contributions to many worthy 
causes. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Allen, The Funny Men (1956). 
[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


BUTZEL, family in Detroit, Michigan. MARTIN BUTZEL 
(1828-1906), born in Burgellern, Bavaria, immigrated to the 
US. in 1845. In 1851 he opened a dry goods store in Peekskill, 
New York, then moved to Detroit, and became associated with 
his brother-in-law, Emil S$. Heineman, in the wholesale cloth- 
ing business. In 1862 Martin, his brother Magnus, and Heine- 
man opened the firm of Heineman, Butzel and Company, sup- 
plying uniforms for the Union Army, and later manufacturing 
ready-made clothing and men’s apparel. Martin was a member 
of the first Detroit Public Lighting Commission and a charter 
member of the Merchants and Manufacturers Exchange and 
the Board of Charities. He was president of Detroit’s Temple 
Beth El (1874-78) and of the Beth El Hebrew Relief Society. 
He took an active interest in the Palestine Colony in Bad Axe, 
Michigan, an unsuccessful venture in colonization by Russian 
Jewish refugees in the 1890s. MAGNUS (1830-1900), brother of 
Martin, born in Burgellern, Bavaria, left Bavaria in 1852 and 
joined his brother Martin in Peekskill, in the dry goods busi- 
ness. He moved to Detroit in 1861 as a partner in the clothing 
business. Magnus was a member of the Detroit Board of Edu- 
cation, president of the Detroit Public Library Commission, 
one of the first directors of the Detroit Board of Commerce, 
and a leader in the Michigan Republican Party. He was a leader 
in Bnai Brith and congregational life. LEO M. (1874-1961), son 
of Martin Butzel, was born in Detroit. In 1919 he became the 
first president of the First National Company, an investment 
affiliate of the First National Bank of Detroit, and in 1925 he 
became a director of the bank. A recognized authority on cor- 
poration law, Leo was considered the city’s outstanding law- 
yer for many years. His role was particularly important in de- 
veloping the corporate structure of the automobile industry. 
Butzel was active in Temple Beth El and the American Jewish 
Committee. His three children included MARTIN L. (1906-82), 
a prominent Detroit attorney, and president of Temple Beth 
El and the Detroit chapter of the American Jewish Commit- 
tee. HENRY M. (1871-1963), son of Magnus, was born in De- 
troit. He graduated from the University of Michigan (1891), 
where he was a founder of the student newspaper Michigan 
Daily. He was admitted to the Michigan Bar (1892) and, with 
his brother Fred, established the law firm of Butzel and Butzel 
in 1897. The firm specialized in corporation law and was gen- 
eral counsel for major companies and banks. In 1929 Henry 
was appointed to the Michigan Supreme Court. He was subse- 
quently elected for a short term in 1930, then reelected in 1931, 
1939, and 1949. He served as chief justice three times, in ac- 
cordance with the bench’s system of rotation. With his brother 
Fred, Henry founded the Detroit Legal Aid Bureau of the Bar 
Association. He was chairman of the Legal Aid Committee 
during World War 1. Henry served as president of Temple 
Beth El, and also was president of the United Jewish Chari- 
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ties and of other Jewish organizations, receiving many public 
honors. FRED M. BUTZEL (1877-1948), brother of Henry, was 
born in Detroit and joined his brother Henry in law practice. 
However, Fred devoted most of his time to public service and 
became one of the nation’s distinguished Jewish leaders. His 
main philanthropic interest was youth work. Fred was active 
during World War 1 in the Detroit Patriotic Fund, predeces- 
sor of the Community Chest (later the United Foundation), 
which he also helped to organize. He was president of the Ser- 
vicemen’s Bureau, Detroit Community Union, and Legal Aid 
Bureau, which he and his brother Henry founded. He served 
as commissioner of the House of Corrections. Deeply con- 
cerned with the problems of blacks, Fred served for 30 years 
on the board of the Detroit Urban League, was president of 
Parkside Hospital, a black institution, and helped finance the 
college education of many African-American boys. He took a 
deep interest in immigrants and aided hundreds of newcom- 
ers to the U.S. Fred Butzel was one of the few American-born 
Jews who actively espoused Zionism in its early years. He was 
president of the United Jewish Charities, one of the original 
directors of the Detroit Motor Bus Company, vice president 
of the Detroit Board of Commerce, and a director of the De- 
troit Federal Savings and Loan Association. In 1952 the Detroit 
headquarters of the Jewish Welfare Federation and many of 


its agencies were named after him. 
[Irving I. Katz] 


BUXBAUM, NATHAN (1890-1943), Polish leader of the 
*Poalei Zion movement, and later of left-wing Po/alei Zion. 
Buxbaum was born in Lemberg (Lvov) and while at school, 
he was first secretary-general and from 1912 chairman of the 
high-school students’ Po'alei Zion movement. After serving 
in the Austrian army during World War 1, he became a leader 
of Poalei Zion and edited the movement’s newspaper, Der 
Yidisher Arbayter. When the party split in 1920, Buxbaum 
joined left-wing Po’alei Zion and edited its journal, Folksblat. 
In 1924 he moved to Warsaw where he was active in the ad- 
ministration of the party and contributed to its publications 
in Yiddish. From 1927 Buxbaum was a member of the War- 
saw City Council. He visited Erez Israel in 1937 and published 
a series of enthusiastic articles about the labor settlements. 
When World War 11 broke out, he lived in Lvov until he was 
brought to Warsaw by the National Jewish Council (the Jew- 
ish underground engaged in the rescue of Jews). He lived on 
the “Aryan side,” but in early 1943 was deported with his wife 
and daughter as an “alien” to *Bergen-Belsen, from where he 
was taken in October 1943 to an unknown destination, prob- 
ably Auschwitz. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Neustadt (ed.), Hurban u-Mered shel Ye- 


hudei Varsha (1946), 237-39 
[Getzel Kressel] 


BUXTON, ANGELA (1934-_), tennis player; winner of the 


Wimbledon Doubles Championship in 1956 with Althea Gib- 
son and singles finalist the same year. Buxton was born in Liv- 
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erpool, England, her father’s parents having arrived in England 
from Russia at the turn of the century. Her parents divorced 
when she was 13, and Buxton began playing tennis at a board- 
ing school in North Wales. After winning junior tournament 
titles in the under-14, under-15, and under-18 categories, she 
and her mother moved to London to develop her potential. It 
was there that Buxton first faced antisemitism from the tennis 
establishment, which she would face her whole life. She took 
lessons at the Cumberland, one of London's leading clubs, but 
was not allowed to join. Indeed, even after reaching her 7o' 
birthday she still had not been invited to join the exclusive 
All England Lawn Tennis Club, which hosts Wimbledon. “I 
think the antisemitism is still there;’ Buxton said in an inter- 
view in June 2004. “The mere fact that I’m not a member is 
a full sentence that speaks for itself” Buxton and her mother 
moved to Los Angeles in 1952, but again Buxton ran into an- 
tisemitism when the Los Angeles Tennis Club refused to let 
her play there. After playing on public courts under the tute- 
lage of tennis great Bill Tilden, Buxton won her first interna- 
tional tournament at age 19, beating world-ranked No. 8 Anita 
Kanter at the Maccabiah Games in 1953. Buxton was ranked 
No. 4 in Britain in 1954 and No. g in the world in 1955, and 
played in the Wightman Cup for Great Britain in 1954, 1955, 
and 1956. Antisemitism continued to be a factor in her career, 
despite her top rankings, and Buxton had trouble finding dou- 
bles partners. In 1956 she joined with Althea Gibson, an Afri- 
can-American herself shunned by her American teammates, 
to form a lifetime friendship and an unbeatable doubles team. 
“The antisemitism made me more isolated, which I shouldn't 
have been,’ she said. “It made me more determined, more de- 
tached. People didn’t realize what I was going through, because 
I didn't bother to spell it out. I just took another route. The 
result of which was that I was on my own and, for different 
reasons, she [Althea Gibson] was on her own. And then we 
came together and beat everybody.’ A book by Bruce Schoen- 
feld on the racism both of them faced, The Match: How Two 
Outsiders - One Black, the Other Jewish - Forged a Friendship 
and Made Sports History, was published in 2004. 

Buxton was ranked No. 5 in the world in 1956 after cap- 
turing the Wimbledon doubles and reaching the singles fi- 
nals. That year she also won the English Indoor and London 
Grass Court singles championships and the English Hard 
Court doubles with Darlene Hard. Buxton reached the semi- 
finals of the French singles, and won the French Open dou- 
bles with Althea Gibson. A severe hand injury forced Buxton 
to retire after winning the Maccabiah Games singles in 1957, 
at the age of 22. She is the author of Tackle Lawn Tennis This 
Way (1958), Starting Tennis (1975), and Winning Tennis Dou- 
bles Tactics (1980), with C.M. Jones. She also helped found the 
Israel Tennis Centers. 

[Elli Wohlgelernter (2"¢ ed.)] 


°BUXTORF, JOHANNES (I) (1564-1629), Hebraist, profes- 


sor of Hebrew at the University of Basle. He was also called 
“the elder,’ or “the father” (to distinguish him from his son 
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BUXTORF, JOHANNES 


Johannes Buxtorf 11). Buxtorf devoted himself to compiling an 
edition of the Hebrew Bible with the Aramaic Targum, Maso- 
retic Text, and the most important Jewish commentaries. He 
employed two Jewish scholars for this work. Buxtorf secured 
the right of residence for scholars from the Basle authorities, 
since, at that time, no Jews were allowed to live there. Bux- 
torf contended that the masoretic vocalization and cantilla- 
tion marks are of very ancient origin. He also accepted Elijah 
*Levita’s conception that the Hebrew canon was the product 
of Ezra and the men of the great assembly. His Bible research 
brought him into the field of rabbinical literature, of which he 
possessed a rich collection. He maintained a correspondence 
with Jewish scholars in Germany, Holland, and Constantino- 
ple as well as with non-Jewish Hebrew scholars. Many of his 
letters are preserved at the library of the University of Basle 
and are an important source for the study of the spiritual con- 
ditions of his time. His famous Hebraic library, which was 
supplemented by his son and grandsons, became part of the 
Basle Public Library (1705). Among his most important works 
are (1) a Hebrew textbook (Praeceptiones Grammaticae Hebrai- 
cae, 1605), which ran into 16 editions, one of them in English 
translation (London, 1656); (2) several Hebrew vocabularies 
and lexicons: Lexicon Hebraicum et Chaldaicum (1607), Con- 
cordantiae Bibliorum Hebraicae (1632), Lexicon Chaldaicum 
Talmudicum completed by his son (1640) which, although un- 
reliable, served for generations as a guide for Christian schol- 
ars in their Jewish studies; (3) a catalog of his Hebrew books 
(with 324 entries); (4) a treatise on Hebrew abbreviations; and 
(5) acollection of over 100 Hebrew letters of medieval scholars 
(Institutio Epistolaris Hebraica, 1610). Buxtorf’s attitude toward 
the Jews, as voiced in his work Juden Schuel (1603), was nega- 
tive. This book enjoyed several editions and was known in its 
Latin version by the name Synagoga Judaica. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.F. Kautzsch, Johannes Buxtorf der Ael- 
tere (1879); Steinschneider, Handbuch, 28 ff.; idem, in: zHB, 2 (1897), 
94; Fuerst, Bibliotheca, 1 pt. 1 (1863), 138; Herzog-Hauck, 3 (1897), 
612-4. 


[Zvi Avneri] 


°BUXTORE, JOHANNES (II) (1599-1664), Hebraist, the 
son of Johannes Buxtorf1, succeeded his father in the chair of 
Bible and Hebrew studies at the University of Basle and edited 
some of his unpublished works. In common with his father, 
he held the view that the Masoretic Text is the genuine ver- 
sion of the Bible (De Literarum Hebraicarum Genuina antiq- 
uitate, 1643) and that the Hebrew square script preceded the 
Samaritan. The vocalization of Hebrew, he maintained, orig- 
inated at least as early as the time of Ezra. These issues were 
the subject of his fierce controversies with another Hebraist, 
Ludovicus Capelus, with each defending his viewpoint in a 
series of scholarly studies. Buxtorf’s view was formally ad- 
opted by the Swiss Church in 1675. Buxtorf translated *Mai- 
monides’ Guide of the Perplexed (1629), *Judah Halevi’s Ku- 
zari (1666), and part of Isaac *Abrabanel’s commentaries to 
the Bible into Latin. The numerous Jewish scholars in many 
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BUZAGLO 


lands with whom he was in contact included *Manasseh Ben 
Israel. His collection of letters is preserved at the university 
libraries of Basle and Zurich. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, in: REJ, 8 (1884), 74-953 13 (1886), 
260-76; Steinschneider, in: ZHB, 2 (1897), 94. 
[Chaim M. Rabin] 


BUZAGLO, Anglo-Moroccan family, sons of Moses Buzaglo, 
rabbi in *Mogador. ABRAHAM BUZAGLO (1710-1782), after 
an adventurous career, settled about 1762 in *England, and in 
1765 was granted a patent for a new type of stove, known after 
him as “buzaglo.” Making use of this invention, he introduced 
a new method of physical therapy whereby muscular exercise 
is undertaken after the body has been thrown into a profuse 
sweat; he recommended this method especially for gout. For 
a time it had great success, and is widely referred to in the lit- 
erature of that period. He also invented a carriage warmer. 
JOSEPH BUZAGLO (d. 1767), who called himself De Paz, had 
a lively career in *France, during which he was condemned 
to the galleys, invented an incendiary bullet, and was impris- 
oned in the Bastille on a charge of spying for England. On his 
release from the Bastille he negotiated a commercial treaty 
between *Denmark and *Morocco, but when difficulties en- 
sued, the sultan condemned him to death by burning and he 
again spent a long time in prison. Released through the inter- 
cession of the Danish authorities, he followed his brothers to 
England, and died in St. Eustatius (West Indies) on a fruitless 
journey to trace his son, who had become a soldier. Joseph’s 
other brother was SHALOM *BUZAGLO. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Rubens, Anglo-Jewish Portraits (1935), 
19-20; Loewe, in: JHSET, 16 (1945-51), 35-45; Zimmels, ibid., 117 (1953), 
290-2; ESN, 107-8; Castries, in: Hespéris 6 (1926), 330-9; Hartog, in: 


AJA, 19 (1967), 74. ‘eal 
ecil Rot! 


BUZAGLO (Buzaglio, Buzagli, Busaglo), SHALOM BEN 
MOSES (1700-1780), Moroccan kabbalist. Buzaglo was born 
in Marrakesh. Among his teachers in Kabbalah were Abra- 
ham b. Israel *Azulai, one of the rabbis of Marrakesh (d. 1741), 
Jacob Pinto, and Isaiah ha-Kohen. In his native land Buzaglo 
was persecuted by the sultan and was subjected to torture by 
fire. As a result of this experience he signed himself, “brand 
plucked out of the fire” (Zech. 3:2). In about 1745 he left Mo- 
rocco and settled in London and there wrote his books on 
esoteric and exoteric matters. His major work was his com- 
mentary on the *Zohar. In the controversy between Jacob 
*Emden and Jonathan *Eybeschuetz both sides attempted to 
influence Buzaglo to endorse their particular points of view 
but he tried to remain neutral. He acknowledged, however, 
that Eybeschuetz’ amulets were Shabbatean in character, but 
he also accepted the argument that they had been falsified. 
Buzaglos commentaries on the Zohar were first published in 
1750-1755 in Amsterdam and London. These are Mikdash Me- 
lekh, a commentary on the whole Zohar, book by book, in four 
volumes (to which he also added Moses *Zacuto’s commentary 
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from a manuscript); Hadrat Melekh, on difficult passages in 
the Zohar; Penei Melekh, Hod Melekh, and Kevod Melekh, all 
on the Idras in the Zohar and on Sifra di-Zeni uta Kisse Melekh 
on Tikkunei ha-Zohar. Mikdash Melekh was the first system- 
atic commentary on the whole Zohar to be published. It was 
very popular and was printed several times. Subsequently the 
text of the Zohar together with Buzaglo’s commentaries were 
printed in Leghorn (1858) and in Zolkiew (1862). These were 
based mainly on Lurianic Kabbalah, including all the scat- 
tered work of Isaac *Luria’s disciples, which Buzaglo usually 
copied word for word, occasionally quoting other opinions. 
Although this book does not convey the literal meaning of the 
Zohar, it has had a continuing value for scholars. In several 
books he added his own novellae on the Talmud. He spent 
his last years in London where he seems to have served for a 
time as a member of an Ashkenazi bet din. A number of his 
pamphlets referring to a halakhic dispute which broke out in 
London in 1774 were also published. He died in London. Sev- 
eral of his manuscripts were preserved in the bet ha-midrash 
of the Great Synagogue in London. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Emden, Sefat Emet (1752), 30-31; J. Ben- 
Naim, Malkhei Rabbanan (1931), 112; G. Scholem, Bibliographia Kab- 
balistica (1933), 188-91; Roth, Mag Bibl, s.v.; E. Duschinsky, in: JH- 


SET, 7 (1915), 272-90. 
[Gershom Scholem] 


BUZAU (Rom. Buzau), town in Walachia, central Romania. 
The Jewish community there grew in the 19" century from 
three families in 1831 to 1,660 persons (7.6% of the total popu- 
lation) in 1899. An organized community was formed in the 
1830s, but the communal organization in the second half of the 
19‘ century was unstable. A Jewish school was founded in 1873. 
According to the official census, the Jewish population num- 
bered 1,604 (4.5% of the total population) in 1930. Communal 
institutions before World War 11 included an elementary school 
for boys and for girls, a kindergarten and a bathhouse. 
In December 1940, all Jews were sent to forced labor. In 
July 1941, all Jewish men between 18 and 60 were arrested and 
held prisoner until the end of the year. Jews from other Ro- 
manian cities (e.g., Targu-Neamt, Iasi) were forcibly expelled 
to Buzau. The community had to help them as well, including 
900 orphans from Transnistria who arrived in April 1944. Af- 
ter World War 11, the number of Jews in Buzau diminished 
considerably as a result of emigration. The Jewish population 
numbered 274 in 1956. In 1970 there about 30 families with a 
rabbi and shohet. In 2002, 22 Jews lived in Buzau. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Schwarzfeld, in: Anuar pentru Israeliti, 7 
(1884/85), 73; M. Schwarzfeld, in: Fraternitatea, 4 (1882), 262; Reicher, 
in: Sinai (Bucharest), 2 (1929), xxviii (Heb. section); Almanahul Zia- 
rului Tribuna Evreiasca, 1 (1937/38), 264; Filderman, in: Sliha, 1 no. 4 
(1956), 3; M. Carp, Cartea Neagra, 3 vols. (1946-48), index; Pe mar- 
ginea prapastiei, 1 (1942), 224, 227; PK Romanyah, 1, 24-28. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Costachie, Evreii din Romania, aspecte demo- 
grafice (2003), 63. 
[Eliyahu Feldman and Theodor Lavi / 
Lucian-Zeev Herscovici (2™4 ed.)] 
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BUZZARD (Heb. 77°X, ayyah), bird of prey of which different 
species are found in Israel. The long-legged buzzard (Buteo 
ferox) feeds on birds, mammals, and insects. It can see very far 
and is apparently the ayyah referred to in Job 28:7 (av: “vul- 
ture”), where the desert is described as a place which “even 
the eye of the ayyah has not seen.” It is enumerated among the 
unclean animals (Lev. 11:14; Deut. 14:13). According to Abbahu, 
it is identical with the raah mentioned in the same verse “and 
why is it called raah — because of its remarkable sight” (raah, 
it saw), adding “it can be in Babylon and see a carcass in the 
land of Israel!” (Hul. 63b). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lewysohn, Zool, 167ff.; Tristram, Nat Hist, 
187 ff,; J. Feliks, Animal World of the Bible (1962), 67. ADD. BIBLIOG- 


RAPHY: Feliks, Ha-Zome’ah, 214. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


BYADULYA- YASAKAR, ZMITROK (pen name of Samuil 
Yefimovich Plavnik; 1886-1941), Soviet Belorussian writer, 
who was one of the founders of Belorussian literature. The son 
of a coachman, Byadulya-Yasakar studied in a yeshivah and 
began writing Hebrew verse at the age of 13. Only glimpses 
of this early phase of his career appear in his autobiographi- 
cal novel V dremuchikh lesakh (“In the Depths of the For- 
est; 1939). Byadulya-Yasakar began publishing his works in 
1910, under the pseudonyms “Byadulya” for prose works and 
“Yasakar” for verse. His prerevolutionary books portrayed 
downtrodden Belorussian peasants. An impassioned Belo- 
russian nationalist, Byadulya-Yasakar was at first hostile to 
the Communist regime, to which he only gradually became 
reconciled. Except for the tales and poems rooted in Belorus- 
sian folklore - Paleskiya bayki (“Fairy Tales of Polesie,” 1922) 
and Yaryla (1922) — his later work was conventional. Byadu- 
lya-Yasakar’s more important achievements include two his- 
torical novels, Salavey (“Nightingale,’ 1927) and Yazep Krush- 
inski (1929-1932); the background to the latter is the Russian 
Civil War. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Adamovich, Opposition to Sovietization 
in Belorussian Literature, 1917-1957 (1958). 


[Maurice Friedberg] 


BYDGOSZCZ (Ger. Bromberg), capital of Bydgoszcz prov- 
ince, north central Poland. There were Jews living in the for- 
tress of Bydgoszcz (castrum Bydgoscense) in the 11‘ and 12 
centuries. Later a considerable number of Jews, engaged in 
trading provisions with Gdansk, were found in the city ad- 
joining the fortress, which was built by the order of Casimir 
the Great in 1346. In 1555 the city was authorized to expel the 
Jews, who moved to the nearby city of Fordon. The authoriza- 
tion was annulled by Frederick the Great after Bydgoszcz was 
annexed by Prussia in 1772. By 1788 there were 41 Jews living in 
Bydgoszcz, chiefly occupied in the silk trade, but a community 
was not officially established in Bydgoszcz until 1809. Jewish 
settlement in Bydgoszcz was subject to the agreement of the 
municipality until this restriction was revoked by the “Jew- 
ish Law” of July 23, 1847; subsequently the number of Jewish 
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residents increased. The status of the Jewish community was 
enhanced through the efforts of the banker Louis Aronsohn, a 
member of the Prussian Landtag (Diet). In 1884 a magnificent 
synagogue was established, as well as a school and benevolent 
institutions. The 27 communities of the district formed a fed- 
eration, presided over by Aronsohn in 1897. In 1905 the Jews 
numbered 2,600 out ofa total population of 54,231. When the 
city was incorporated into Poland in 1918, most of the Bydgo- 
szcz Jews moved to Germany; the community archives were 
transferred to the general archives of the German Jews in Ber- 
lin. In 1924 there were only 1,000 Jews living in Bydgoszcz, but 
by 1931 their number had increased to 3,000. 


[Nathan Michael Gelber] 


Holocaust Period 
In the period of World War 11 Bydgoszcz was the second main 
town (after Danzig) of “Reichsgau Danzig-Westpreussen,’ a 
district created and incorporated into the Nazi Reich by a de- 
cree of Oct. 26, 1939, several weeks after the outbreak of World 
War 1. Many of the Jewish families living in Bydgoszcz had 
fled before the entry of the German army on Sept. 5. Those 
who stayed behind were murdered or expelled to General 
Gouvernment territory, making the town one of the first in 
Poland to be “free of Jews” (juderein). After World War 11 the 
community was not rebuilt. 
[Danuta Dombrowska] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Herzberg, Geschichte der Juden in Brom- 
berg (1903); G. Sonnenschein, in: Polski Almanach gmin Zydowskich 
(1939), 99-108. 


BYK, EMIL (1845-1906), lawyer, politician, and assimilation- 
ist leader in Austrian *Galicia. Byk was among the founders 
in 1869 of *Shomer Israel, the first Jewish political organiza- 
tion in Galicia, which adopted at first the policy of liberalism 
within the Austrian centralist framework. On Byk’s initiative 
the Jewish communities in Galicia held a convention in Lem- 
berg (Lvov) in July 1878 in order to establish their national 
framework. During the elections for the Austrian parliament 
in 1873, Shomer Israel, under Byk’s leadership, adopted a spe- 
cial list of candidates in alignment with the Ruthenians, which 
was directed against the Poles. Later, however, the changed 
political situation caused Byk to alter his views. In 1879 he 
began to support the Polish national platform in Galicia and 
joined the Polish faction in the Austrian parliament. In inter- 
nal Jewish affairs Byk also took up a pro-Polish assimilationist 
stand. He was one of the most determined opponents of the 
Zionist movement, and also opposed in the Austrian parlia- 
ment, to which he was first elected as deputy for Brody in 1891, 
the proposed establishment of a special Jewish curia (electoral 
constituency). He was president of the Lemberg Jewish com- 
munity (1903-06), and led it in an assimilationist pro-Polish 
spirit. Byk considered the central government in Vienna and 
not the Poles responsible for antisemitism in Galicia. Before 
his death in 1906, he convened representatives of the com- 
munities in Galicia to rally opposition to the claims put for- 
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ward by anti-assimilationist Jews. The Zionists demonstrated 
against the convention. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.R. Landau, Der Polenklub und seine Haus- 
juden (1907), 6,8,13,33,40-42; J. Tenenbaum, Galitsye, Mayn Alte 
Haym (1952), index; Gelber, in: EG, 4 pt. 1 (1956), 310-32; idem, Toledot 
ha-Tenuah ha-Ziyyonit be-Galizyah, 1875-1918, 2 vols. (1958), index. 

[Nathan Michael Gelber] 


BYKHOV (or Stary Bykhov), city on the River Dnieper, Mo- 
gilev district, Belarus. It was one of the most important forti- 
fied cities in Belorussia. The Jewish community is mentioned 
in the reports of the period of the *Chmielnicki massacres 
1648-49. In 1652 the Lithuanian Council (Vaad ha-Medinah) 
decided to grant 40 zloti to the local synagogue. The minutes 
book of the hevra kaddisha of Bykhov contains entries from 
1673. Three hundred Jews in Bykhov were massacred when it 
was captured by the Russians in 1659. For the help they ex- 
tended to Polish troops in 1662, the Jews received a grant of 
privilege from the king Michael Wisniowiecki in 1669 reliev- 
ing them of taxes for 20 years to ease conditions after the de- 
struction of the city. A conference of the communities of the 
“Lands of Russia” (a part of Lithuanian Council; see *Councils 
of the Lands) met in Bykhov in 1670. In 1758 the community 
was given a special privilege by the lord of the city. The Jew- 
ish population numbered 887 in 1766; 3,046 in 1847; 3,037 in 
1897 (47.6% of the total); 2,575 in 1926 (32.5%); and 2,295 (to- 
tal population 11,026) in 1939. During the Soviet period most 
of the Jews were artisans and laborers and 44 families joined 
two kolkhozes. Bykhov was occupied by the Germans on July 
4, 1941, and in September they murdered 250 Jews. In Novem- 
ber, 4,000 Jews from the town and environs were held in the 
local castle for a few days without food and water and then 
executed. In 1943 children of mixed marriages were murdered. 
Two monuments were erected in Bykhov in memory of those 
killed. One bears the Russian inscription “Here lie buried the 
Jews of Bykhov murdered by German Fascists” above which is 
a magen david. In 1970 about 800 Jews lived in Bykhov; there 
was no synagogue. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dubnow, Divrei, 7 (1940), 18, 52, 82; P. Marek, 
in: Voshkod, 23 no. 5 (1903), 71-91; Kogan, in: Yevreyskaya starina, 4 
(1911), 114-6. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Life, s.v. 


({Simha Katz / Shmuel Spector (24 ed.)] 


°BYRON, GEORGE GORDON, LORD (1788-1824), Eng- 
lish poet. Byron’s affection for the Old Testament and romantic 
interest in oppressed peoples led him to collaborate with Isaac 
*Nathan in publishing the Hebrew Melodies for which Nathan 
composed or adapted the music. Though not all are specifi- 
cally Jewish in theme, some express sympathy for the plight 
of the Jews. They were published in 1815 as A Selection of He- 
brew Melodies, Ancient and Modern; with appropriate sympho- 
nies and accompaniments; the poetry written expressly for the 
work by the Right Hon. Lord Byron. One of the best known of 
these poems is “The Destruction of Sennacherib’ “Weep for 
those that wept by Babel’s Stream” contains the familiar lines: 
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“The wild dove hath her nest/the fox his cave/Mankind their 
Country/Israel but the grave!” 

These poems were translated into Hebrew by J.L. Gordon 
as Zemirot Yisrael (1884) and into Yiddish by Nathan Horow- 
itz (1926). There are musical settings by Balakirev, *Hiller, 
Loewe, *Mendelssohn, Moussorgski, Schumann, *Joachim, 
Hugo Wolf, and others. 

In a later work, the satirical Age of Bronze (1823), Byron 
adopted a hostile attitude toward the Jews, whose emancipa- 
tion he opposed and whose alleged support for foreign tyranny 
(Turks against Greeks) he denounced with many unpleasant 
allusions. More controversy was aroused in Christian circles 
by Byron's biblical verse play, Cain (1821), which reflected the 
radical poet’s religious skepticism. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: JHSET, 2 (1894-95), 5, 8-10; E.W. Marjarum, 
Byron as Skeptic and Believer (1938); M.F. Modder, Jew in the Litera- 
ture of England (1939), 113-7; O.S. Phillips, Isaac Nathan, Friend of 
Byron (1940); Sendrey, Music (1951); H. Fisch, Dual Image (1959), 
53-54. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. MacCarthy, Byron: Life and Leg- 


end (2002); B. Eisler, Byron: Child of Passion, Fool of Fame (2000); 
ODNB online. 


BYTOM (Ger. Beuthen), town in *Silesia; in Germany un- 
til 1945. There were probably Jews living in Bytom before the 
*Black Death (1349), but the community disappeared; it was 
reestablished in 1655-59 by Polish Jews. In 1708 Jews without 
right of domicile in Bytom were expelled, those who remained 
being mainly taxfarmers. A cemetery was established in 1732, 
the first synagogue built in 1810, and a larger one in 1869. 
The Jewish population numbered seven persons in 1784; 131 
in 1792; 255 in 1810; 2,549 in 1900; 3,500 in 1932 (3.77% of the 
total population), and 1,362 in 1939. A number of Polish Jews 
settled there after World War 1. Attacks on Jews and Jewish 
shops occurred as early as 1923. In 1932 the community main- 
tained a synagogue, an elementary and a religious school, and 
benevolent and cultural organizations. During World War 11, 
1,078 Jews were deported from Bytom (1942), most of them 
ending up in *Auschwitz. After the war a new community 
was established by Polish Jews, which maintained a Hebrew 
school and a producers’ cooperative. In 1962 there were 248 
Jews living in Bytom. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Germ Jud, 1 (1963), 26; 2 (1968), 79; FJ W, 102; 
M. Kopfstein, Geschichte der Synagogen-Gemeinde Beuthen (1891); 
Juedisches Gemeindeblatt fuer Beuthen, Gleiwitz, Hindenburg (1936); 
AJYB (1962/63), 366-7. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Maser et al., Juden 
in Oberschlesien 1, Beuthen (1992), 72-86. 


BYZANTINE EMPIRE. Jewish communities existed in 
the Byzantine Empire throughout its history, from the foun- 
dation of *Constantinople in 330 to the Ottoman conquest of 
the city in 1453. The centers of Jewish population and the sta- 
tus of the Jews there underwent drastic changes throughout 
this long period and shifted under the impact of events within 
and outside the empire. The history of the Jews in the Byz- 
antine Empire can therefore be divided into three major sec- 
tions. 
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From Constantine to the Iconoclastic Period (c. 720). 

LEGAL AND SOCIAL STATUS. Numerous Jewish communities 
were located in the eastern Mediterranean region, including 
the Balkans, present-day Greece, Asia Minor, Constantino- 
ple, Syria, Erez Israel (which alone had 43 communities), and 
Egypt. The legal status accorded to the Jewish faith within the 
Roman Empire as a religio licita (a religion permitted by law) 
was not changed explicitly. However, the attitude of the Byz- 
antine rulers and society in practice, the methods employed 
by the Church, the language of official documents and legis- 
lation on details combined to humiliate the Jews and narrow 
the confines of Jewish society and religion and the opportu- 
nities open to Jews. Almost at the beginning of his legislative 
activity *Constantine described the Jewish religion as “bale- 
ful” and warned Jews, under threat of capital punishment, not 
to molest converts to Christianity. The second part of the law 
containing this injunction made it a crime to become a Jew: 
a Jew who circumcised his slave forfeited ownership of the 
slave (Cod. Theod. 16:8 (4, 1, 5)). Constantine and his mother 
Helena inspired a movement to Christianize Erez Israel. His 
son Constantius added to his father’s legislation a prohibition 
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on marriage between Jews and Christians. An abortive revolt 
by the Jews in Erez Israel against the provincial commander 
Gallus during his reign was suppressed in 351. The benign in- 
terlude of the reign of Emperor *Julian the Apostate only re- 
sulted in increased enmity on the Christian side and disap- 
pointment to the Jews. 

The failure of Julian’s plans to revive the pagan empire 
and its tolerance of the Jewish religion contributed to the 
breakdown of the old concepts and existent attitudes among 
religions and people. The consistent fanaticism prevailing in 
Byzantine Christendom covers the long span from Julian’s 
death until the fall of Constantinople in 1453. Emperor *The- 
odosius I revived missionary activity and prohibited Jewish 
parents from disinheriting children who had apostatized to 
Christianity. However, the burning of the synagogue in Cal- 
linicum (Mesopotamia) in 388 led to a clash between the im- 
perial traditions and the aims of the Church. The emperor 
still tried to uphold the imperial tradition of law and order for 
all, including the Jews. He therefore ordered that the perpe- 
trators of the outrage in Callinicum should be punished and 
the synagogue reconstructed at their expense. *Ambrose, the 
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bishop of Milan, viewed the emperor's order as sacrilegious 
and succeeded in compelling him to annul it. Thus toward 
the end of the fourth century the humiliation of the Jews and 
ascendancy of ecclesiastical ideas in regulating their affairs 
became established in the Byzantine Empire in both theory 
and practice. The temporary expulsion of the Jews from *Al- 
exandria by the patriarch Cyril in 415 also marked a victory 
for the hatred stirred up by the Church among the populace 
with assistance from the authorities. The code of *Theodo- 
sius 11 (438) summed up the former anti-Jewish legislation, 
and included a prohibition on building new synagogues, per- 
mitting structural repairs only if absolutely necessary. Certain 
Purim celebrations were forbidden. In spirit and language this 
fifth-century codification crystallizes the atmosphere prevail- 
ing in the Byzantine Empire in the fourth century. A Church 
rent by internal struggles, bent on heresy hunting with the 
help of the imperial authority, and using increasingly violent 
and uncouth language toward its Christian adversaries, devel- 
oped over the fourth century a vitriolic anti-Jewish polemic 
literature. Both writers and preachers seemingly vied with one 
another in their acrimony toward, and vilification of, the Jews 
and Judaism. In the eight sermons delivered by John Chryso- 
stom from his pulpit in Antioch in 387, every imaginable evil 
is ascribed to the Jews. The venom embodied in these writ- 
ings and sermons to a large degree lies at the root of medieval 
Jew-hatred, spreading beyond the boundaries of the Byzantine 
Empire and its culture. 

In the sixth century the reign of *Justinian 1 inaugurated 
a hardening of attitudes toward the Jews and a departure for 
the worse in their treatment. The Jewish-Arab kingdom of 
*Himyar in southern Arabia was destroyed on Byzantine in- 
stigation. Justinian attempted to regulate internal Jewish life 
and modes of worship in accordance with what he considered 
necessary and right from a Christian point of view through a 
number of laws and practical actions. In his famous novella 
146, of the year 553, he even attempted to dictate to the Jews 
concerning their divine worship and forbade the use of the 
deuterosis (Mishnah) for understanding the Torah; he also 
took it upon himself to lay down which biblical translation 
(*Targum) they might use. This gross interference in Jewish 
religious practice is justified in the novella by hints that there 
was a division within Jewish society on these matters. How- 
ever, while it is known that Greek was then beginning to be 
used in the Byzantine communities, which developed the “Ro- 
maniot” rite of prayer, it is also certain that no professing Jews 
would have asked for an imperial order to use translations 
which were mainly Christological. Justinian’s tendency to re- 
sort to coercion found its severest expression in his novella 37, 
of 535, prohibiting the practice of Judaism in the reconquered 
territories in North Africa. All these measures were included 
in his Corpus juris civilis, with other anti-Jewish legislation. 
The first half of the sixth century saw a severely enforced but 
short-lived attempt by the emperor to abolish formally the 
last shreds left to Judaism of its status as a religio licita. Un- 
der assault from enemies from both within and without, the 
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emperors of the weak empire of the second half of the sixth 
and first half of the seventh centuries permitted anti-Jewish 
riots and forced conversions of the Jews, such as ordered by 
Emperor Phocas in 608. The Jews reacted by revolts in self- 
defense. In the uprising near Antioch in 608 the patriarch 
was killed. The clashes of opposing forces and violence came 
to a head under Emperor *Heraclius, when the Jews, notable 
among them *Benjamin of Tiberias, allied themselves with 
the invading Persians during their capture of Jerusalem. On 
its recapture in 629, Heraclius avenged himself on the Jewish 
population by a series of massacres. 

The appearance of Islam and the Muslim conquests de- 
prived the Byzantine Empire of Erez Israel and Egypt among 
other territories and awakened messianic expectations among 
the Jews (see *Messianic movements). In the remnant left to 
the Byzantine Empire the prevailing attitude toward the Jews 
was not relaxed. A council presided over by Emperor Justin- 
ian 1 in 692 prohibited Jews and Christians from bathing to- 
gether in public places, and Christians from consulting Jew- 
ish physicians. 


SOCIAL AND CULTURAL LIFE. At the beginning of this pe- 
riod, the Jews formed part and parcel of civic life in the towns. 
Like others, they refused to serve in the decurionate; Constan- 
tine’s enforcement of their obligation to do so reflected the 
general reluctance of the citizenry to undertake this onerous 
municipal function and a specifically anti-Jewish bias on the 
part of the emperor. The Jews gradually withdrew from, or 
were forced out of, civic life, although they still continued to 
be active in the *circus parties for a long time. The abolition of 
the Jewish patriarchate (see *Nasi) in Erez Israel in 425 threw 
back Jewish communal life onto the local leadership, already 
well established before this troubled time. The community's 
elders (presbyteroi), *archipherecites, and leaders with other 
titles led Jewish society in the various localities in all aspects 
of life. Apparently birth and wealth, in addition to scholar- 
ship, were major factors in attaining these leading positions. 
In the economic sphere, the Jews were only gradually ousted 
from their professions and positions of wealth, and from their 
places of residence in the cities (see *Constantinople). Many 
of them engaged in overland and maritime commerce. In a 
number of areas, such as Erez Israel and Egypt, there was still 
a solid Jewish peasant population. In the sixth century *dyeing 
is mentioned as a major Jewish industry, remaining so down 
to the end of the Byzantine Empire. 

In the cultural sphere, the center in Erez Israel and its 
institutions led creative endeavor within the Byzantine com- 
munities in every field, even after the Arab incursions. Erez 
Israel was the main source of Hebrew liturgical poetry, its 
leading poets including *Yose b. Yose, *Yannai, and Eleazar 
*Kallir. The monk Romanos, an apostate from Judaism, had 
a formative influence on Byzantine hymnology, transposing 
the mode of religious expression and worship used by the 
paytanim to the Byzantine liturgy and cultural expression. 
The violent changes at the end of the seventh and beginning 
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of the eighth centuries aroused visions of an apocalyptic na- 
ture (see *Apocalypse) among Byzantine Jewry. 


From the Iconoclastic Period to the Fourth Crusade 
(1204) 

LEGAL AND SOCIAL STATUS. Throughout this period Jews 
were living in the major cities in the territories still remain- 
ing under Byzantine rule. The situation of the Jews in the 
Byzantine domains of southern Italy is well documented 
through the contacts they had with Erez Israel as well as with 
countries under Christian rule, and by information given in 
the chronicle of *Ahimaaz. Main centers were *Bari, *Oria, 
and *Otranto. *Benjamin of Tudela in the mid-12"" cen- 
tury describes many communities in the Balkans and Asia 
Minor, and in Constantinople, with their varied economy. The 
very nature of the Iconoclastic movement made its adherents 
suspicious of possible Jewish influences. The actual degree of 
such influence, if any, on the emperors and priests who re- 
jected icon worship is still very much in dispute. Their op- 
ponents, the icon worshipers, regarded this influence as a 
certainty, and the iconoclasts were branded in sermons and 
tales circulating at the time as “Jews.” The final restoration 
of icon worship in 843 was accompanied by renewed violent 
anti-Jewish manifestations. *Basil 1 issued a decree ordering 
the forcible conversion of his Jewish subjects in 873-74, and 
in the Ahimaaz chronicle he is depicted as the archenemy of 
Judaism and the Jews. The decree was rescinded by Leo v1. 
In 943 *Romanus 1 Lecapenus made another attempt at forc- 
ible conversion. There are reports of Jews who fled to Khaz- 
aria from these persecutions. Byzantine Jewry in the 11" and 
12‘ centuries apparently lived under a regime of absolute 
humiliation although assured of relative safety for their lives 
and property. 


SOCIAL AND CULTURAL LIFE. The economic structure of 
the Jews in the Byzantine Empire remained substantially the 
same in this period. Benjamin of Tudela found Jews in the Bal- 
kans engaged in agriculture, besides being occupied in the silk 
weaving and cloth dyeing industries which were widespread 
Jewish occupations throughout the Byzantine communities. 
According to his descriptions of the communal leadership, 
the smaller communities were headed by two elders and the 
larger by five. He seems to indicate that the *Karaites had a 
separate communal organization and leadership. The most 
flourishing area of Byzantine Jewish cultural life at the time 
was to be found in southern Italy. The stories in the Ahimaaz 
chronicle describe the strong ties of the Jews there with the 
center of learning in Erez Israel and denote that a good knowl- 
edge of Hebrew was widespread, as well as showing the im- 
print of mystical and even magical elements on Jewish society 
in this area. Members of the upper circles of Jewish society 
are pictured as living a warm and diversified family life. The 
*Josippon chronicle, which was compiled in southern Italy 
in this period, reflects in many places the influence of Byzan- 
tine views and chronographical techniques. Southern Italy in 
the 9‘ to 11 centuries produced a considerable number of 
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paytanim. Through its contacts with the north, it became the 
fountainhead of the Jewish culture of *Ashkenaz and the ma- 
trix of the Ashkenazi prayer rite. The Karaite communities also 
had a rich and variegated cultural life from the second half of 
the 11 century, centering around Constantinople. Prominent 
Karaite scholars of Byzantium were *Jacob b. Reuben, Judah 
*Hadassi, and *Tobias b. Moses. In some of the writings of 
this period apocalyptic ideas continue to find expression, as 
in the Vision of *Daniel. The First Crusade of 1096 gave rise 
to a messianic movement in Salonika. 


From the Fourth Crusade to the Capture of 
Constantinople by the Turks in 1453 

LEGAL AND SOCIAL STATUS. The Fourth Crusade (1204) dis- 
rupted the Byzantine Empire and placed its Jewish commu- 
nities under the various administrations set up by the Latin 
(i.e, Western European) countries which had taken part in 
the crusade. The Jewish quarter in Constantinople, Pera, was 
burned down and pillaged during the sack of the city by the 
Latins. After the Latin rule ended in 1261 Jews lived both in 
Pera and outside the area, including parts of the city where 
the Venetians had been given special rights and commercial 
privileges. The existence of a Jewish quarter outside Pera elic- 
ited a complaint from the patriarch Athanasius to Emperor 
Andronicus 11 (1282-1328), who before 1319 assigned the Jews 
a quarter near that of the Venetians, although they were not 
restricted to that area. Many engaged in tanning, and the ma- 
jority apparently were wealthy. Neither the native dynasty nor 
the Latin rulers made basic changes in the status of the Jews. 
In the parts of Greece and the Balkans, however, which fell to 
various Greek rulers and minor royalty (often referred to as 
“despots”), proscriptions of Judaism were issued at times, as 
in Epirus and Salonika under Theodore 1 Angelus (1214-1230), 
and in Nicaea under John 111 Vatatzes (1222-1254). Other for- 
mer imperial lands, such as Chalcis, Rhodes, Patras, and Cy- 
prus, were ruled by the Genoese, the Venetians, the Knights 
of Malta, the Veronese, and the Turks. The Jews continued to 
pursue their previous occupations, particularly the silk trade 
and commerce. 


Social and Cultural Life 

Jews in all these areas continued to follow the Romaniot rite 
which developed specific features. Among the Karaites there 
was extensive cultural activity, represented by such scholars 
as *Aaron b. Joseph ha-Rofe, the *Bashyazi family, and Ca- 
leb b. Elijah *Afendopolo. The year 1453 marked the end of 
the Byzantine Empire. For the Jews its downfall, after a short 
period of disruption, brought a renewed lease on life in the 
*Ottoman Empire in much improved conditions. Less than 
half a century later, the Jews exiled from Spain and Portugal 
found communities in the former Byzantine Empire ready 
and able to shoulder the burden of absorbing the refugees eco- 
nomically, and capable of integrating their social and cultural 
life. Although little information is available about conditions 
in the communities in this period, scholars and leaders of the 
stature of Elijah b. Abraham *Mizrahi and Moses b. Elijah 
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*Capsali, with their diversified scholarship, creative abilities, 
and well-developed methods of leadership, could not have 
arisen out of a void. That the conditions existed in which 
they were able to flourish shows that in the period before 
the Ottoman conquest, Byzantine Romaniot Jewry had large 
reserves of intellectual ability and social cohesion, con- 
tinuing a situation which still prevailed after the troubles of 
1204. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Starr, The Jews in the Byzantine Empire 
641-1204 (1939, repr. 1969); idem, Romania: The Jewries of the Le- 
vant after the Fourth Crusade (1949); idem, in: Speculum 8 (1933), 
500-3; idem, in: JPOS, 15 (1935), 280-93; idem, in: HTR, 29 (1936), 
93-107; idem, in: REJ, 102 (1937), 81-92; idem, in: Byzantinisch-neu- 
griechische Jahrbuecher, 16 (1940), 192-6; A. Scharf, Jews in Byzan- 
tium (1970); H. Lewy, Olamot Nifgashim (1962), 221f. Baron, Social’, 
index; Hirschberg, Afrikah, 1 (1965), 30-39; K. Hilkowitz, in: Zion, 
4 (1939), 307-16; Y. Even-Shemuel (Kaufmann), Midreshei Ge’ullah 
(1957), 16-252; Juster, Juifs, index; Z. Ankori, Karaites in Byzantium 
(1959); S. Assaf, in: Sefer ha-Yovel... S. Krauss (1937), 169-77; A. 
Galanté, Les Juifs de Constantinople sous Byzance (1940); R.S. Lopez, 
in: Speculum, 20 (1945), 22ff; M.N. Adler (ed.), Itinerary of Benja- 
min of Tudela (1907); B. Klar (ed.), Megillat Ahimaaz (1944); M. Sal- 
zman (ed. and tr.), Chronicle of Ahimaaz (1924); D. Flusser, in: Zion, 
18 (1953), 109-26; Alon, Toledot”, 1 (1958), 19-24; S. Simonsohn, in: 
Dat ve-Hevrah, ed. by Ha-Hevrah ha-Historit ha-Yisreelit (1964), 
81-92. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Bowman, The Jews of Byzantium: 
1204-1453 (1985), 277. 


[Andrew Sharf] 
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BZENEC (Ger. Bisenz), town in Moravia, Czech Republic. 
The synagogue demolished in 1859 had probably stood for 
500 years. Its community was one of the oldest in Moravia. 
It is referred to by a Bzenec medieval chronicler as nidus ju- 
daeorum (“nest of Jews”). The Jewish quarter was destroyed 
in 1458. In 1604 there were 400 Jewish residents, living in 49 
buildings, and a Jewish hospital. The Jewish quarter was again 
destroyed in 1605. The community suffered extreme hardship 
during the Prussian invasion of 1742; in 1777 the 93 houses in 
Jewish ownership were burnt down. It became a political com- 
munity (see *Politische Gemeinden) in 1852. A new synagogue 
was built in 1863. There was a matzah factory in Bzenec and a 
sugar refinery owned by Rudolph *Auspitz. Rabbis of Bzenec 
include Nehemiah *Bruell (1866-70) and Moses Rosenmann 
(1894-97). The community numbered 137 families in 1753; 965 
persons in 1857; 416 in 1900; and 138 (3.4% of the total popu- 
lation) in 1930. In Jan. 1943 the Jews in Bzenec were deported 
to Theresienstadt via *Kyjov and later to Nazi death camps, 
and the synagogue equipment was sent to the Jewish Central 
Museum in Prague. A small congregation administered by 
the Kyjov community was reestablished after World War 11. 
In 1956 amonument in memory of the Nazi victims was dedi- 
cated in the cemetery. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Hoff, in: H. Gold (ed.), Die Juden und 
Judengemeinden Maehrens (1929), 119-22; M. Stein (ed.), Jahrbuch 
des traditionstreuen Rabbiner-Verbandes in der Slovakei (1925/26), 
15-21. 
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LNCIP PARALIPOO EN LIBER-T1- 





FO RTATAS 6ST 


crap falomon filut dauid inregno fue” 
cc dnf crac cum @- e& magnificauic cum 


Initial “C” at the opening of II Chronicles 
in the Bible of Saint Martial of Limoges, 
France, 12" century, depicting Solomon 
enthroned. Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, 
ms. Lat. 8, vol. II, fol. 102. 


Ca-Cor 





CAAN, JAMES (1939—_), U.S. actor. Son of a German Jewish 
butcher, Caan grew up in the working-class neighborhood of 
Sunnyside, Queens, New York City, home to a mix of Italian, 
Irish, and Jewish families. Caan played football for Michigan 
State University, but transferred by the end of his first year 
to Hofstra University. After taking part in a small project at 
a children’s theater, Caan was accepted to the Neighborhood 
Playhouse in 1960. His film debut was an uncredited part in 
Billy Wilder’s Irma La Douce (1963). And while his role as 
Brian Piccolo in Brian’s Song (1971) earned him critical at- 
tention, it was his break-out performance as family enforcer 
Sonny Corleone in Francis Ford Coppola’s The Godfather 
(1972) that gained him the most notoriety, garnering him an 
Oscar nomination for best supporting actor and two nods 
as “Italian of the Year.” He followed that performance with 
appearances in a diverse range of films such as Freebie and 
the Bean (1974), The Gambler (1974), and Rollerball (1975). A 
longtime rodeo fan with the nickname “The Jewish Cowboy,’ 
Caan snuck off during production of Funny Lady (1975) to 
take part in a roping competition in Palm Springs. Married 
four times, he lived in the Playboy Mansion after his divorce 
from second wife, Sheila Ryan, in the late 1970s. Caan made 
his directorial debut with Hide in Plain Sight (1980) and then 
starred in the well-received Thief (1981). After Godfather 11 
(1974), he worked with Coppola again in the Vietnam War-era 
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film Gardens of Stone (1987). Caan followed with such films as 
Alien Nation (1988), Dick Tracy (1990), Misery (1990), Honey- 
moon in Vegas (1992), and Eraser (1996). In 2004 he became 
known to a new generation with his starring role on the hit 
TV series Las Vegas. 

[Adam Wills (2"4 ed.)] 


CABBAGE, vegetable known in rabbinic literature as keruv, 
ie., kale (Brassica oleracea var. acephala). Highly regarded for 
nutritive and medicinal purposes (Ber. 44b), its leaves were 
eaten raw or boiled (ibid. 38b), its stem, called isparagos in the 
Mishnah (Ned. 6:10), being likewise used as food. In addition 
to kale which was grown as a perennial, garden cabbage, called 
teruvtor in the Mishnah, was also cultivated (Kil. 1:3). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 1 (1926), 482-7; J. Feliks, Kilei 
Zeraim... (1967), 80ff. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Feliks, Ha-Zomeah, 
86, 174. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


CABESSA (Cabega, Cabecao), Moroccan family of Spanish- 
Portuguese origin, found in the 13" century in Toledo, Spain. 
Forced to accept baptism, the Cabessa family was persecuted 
by the Inquisition, and fled to the Canary Islands and after 
1530 to Morocco. ABRAHAM CABESSA, head of the Spanish 
community in the kingdom of Marrakesh, was minister to 
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the first Saadian sultan, whom he advised to take possession 
of Fez in 1549; he obtained many favors for his coreligionists. 
His brothers SAMUEL, financier of the court, and ISAAC, con- 
trolled Morocco’ foreign trade. They particularly favored the 
English. When at the beginning of the 17 century freedom 
was granted to the Jews in certain European ports, the Cabes- 
sas extended their field of activities. ABRAHAM (II) settled in 
Marseilles in 1656; MOSES (d. 1636) settled in Hamburg; and 
ISAAC (II; d. 1699), MOSES (11; d. 1664), and AARON (d. 1699) 
settled in Amsterdam. soLOMON (d. after 1700) directed the 
family business in Morocco. 

At the beginning of the 19" century, Solomon's descen- 
dants obtained from Spain permission to reside in Alicante 
and Almeria. They moved their business center to Oran, Al- 
geria. Some of the family settled in Mogador, Morocco, where 
DAVID was U.S. consul before 1914. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: SIHM, Portugal, 4 (1951), 180, 208; 5 (1953), 

20, 23, 120; T.S. Willan, Studies in Elizabethan Foreign Trade (1959), 

127-30, 146; Corcos, in: Sefunot, 10 (1966), 7, 92-93, 110-1; ESN, 187-8; 
Bloch, in: REJ, 13 (1886), 85 ff. 

[David Corcos] 


CABUL (Heb. 7129), city in Western Galilee S.E. of Acre, men- 
tioned in the territory of Asher (Josh. 19:27). Its area probably 
constituted the “land of Cabul” which did not please Hiram, 
king of Tyre, when he received 20 cities in the land of Galilee 
from Solomon (1 Kings 9:13). In another passage, however, 
Solomon is said to have built and settled Israelites in these cit- 
ies (11 Chron. 8:2). Various suggestions have been proposed 
to resolve these contradictions; a possible explanation is that 
Cabul and its vicinity had become the border region between 
Erez Israel and Phoenician Acre as in the Second Temple pe- 
riod when Cabul was a city on the border of Galilee and Ptol- 
emais-Acre (Jos., Wars, 3:38). It was attacked by Cestius Gal- 
lus in 66 c.£. (ibid., 2:503) and served for a time as Josephus’ 
headquarters in Galilee in 67 c.E. (Life, 213, 227, 234). Judah 
and Hillel, sons of R. Gamaliel 111, were guests at Cabul, where 
they were received with great honor and paid a visit to a local 
bath (Tosef., Shab. 7:17; Tosef., MK 2:15). It was the seat of R. 
Zakkai (TJ, Meg. 4, 78b, etc.) and was famous for its abundance 
of wine and oil; it also had a synagogue and public baths. After 
the fall of Jerusalem, priests of the Shecaniah (Shekhanyah) 
family settled there. In the Latin kingdom it was the seat of a 
seigniory known as Cabor. Still known by its ancient name, 
it isa Muslim village where Middle Bronze Age, Hellenistic, 
and Roman remains have been found. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Klein (ed.), Sefer ha-Yishuv, 1 (1939); 
Alt, in: pyB, 25 (1929), 43ff.; Aharoni, in: Maaravo shel Galil (1961), 
171-8. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


CACERES (Casseres), ABRAHAM (first half of the 18* cen- 
tury), Dutch composer. Caceres’ name is found for the first 
time in 1718 as composer of the music for the annual celebra- 
tion of the Amsterdam Talmud study fraternity, Lekah Tov. 
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In 1726 he provided the music for the consecration of the 
Honen Dal synagogue at The Hague. In 1730-31 Immanuel 
Hai *Ricchi included in his Sefer Hon Ashir two melodies set 
down by Caceres. His reputation as the leading musician of 
the Portuguese community of Amsterdam is confirmed in the 
enthusiastic description by David *Franco-Mendes of the feast 
of Simhat Torah of 1738, where Caceres appears as composer 
and accompanist of the cantata Le-El Elim, the text of which 
was written by M.H. *Luzzatto. In the probably posthumous 
manuscript 49 B 22 of the “Ets Haim” library of Amsterdam, 
which contains this cantata, the composer is described as the 
“celebrated R. Abm. Casseres.” The same manuscript includes 
the choral piece Hishki Hizki for three voices, with instru- 
mental accompaniment ad libitum to words written by Isaac 
Aboab for the inauguration of the Amsterdam synagogue in 
1675. A third composition by Caceres which has survived is 
the Ha-Mesiah Illemim from the morning prayer for Sabbath 
and festivals for two voices with basso continuo and two violins 
doubling the voices (“Ets Haim” library, Ms. 49 A 14). 

As far as can be gauged from his few surviving compo- 
sitions, Caceres had a solid musical training. His music ex- 
presses tenderness rather than strong emotion. Even in his 
Hishki Hizki, which is modeled on the Protestant chorale, he 
chooses a gracious melodic line. Numerous imitations and 
adaptations of his compositions were made during the sec- 
ond half of the 18 century. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Adler, Prat Mus, 1 (1966), index. 


[Israel Adler] 


CACERES (Casseres), FRANCISCO (Joseph) DE 
(b. c. 1580), *Marrano litterateur. After leaving Spain, he first 
lived apparently in France where, styling himself “F. de Ca- 
zeres, a gentleman of Castile” (Gentilhombre castellano), he 
published Nuevos fieros espanioles (Paris, 1607). As a Jew in 
Amsterdam, he continued his literary activity. He published 
Los siete dias de la semana (Amsterdam, 1613), translated from 
Guillaume de Salluste’s French epic on the Creation, La Di- 
vine Semaine. This bore the author’s Hebrew name Joseph and 
the Jewish date and was dedicated to Jacob *Tirado, parnas of 
the Amsterdam community, thus making clear the translator's 
religious allegiance. This was followed by Dialogos satyricos 
(Frankfurt, i.e., Amsterdam, 1616: 24 ed. Amsterdam, 1617), 
consisting of four dialogues composed in a very Italianate, Lu- 
cianesque vein, and later Visidn deleytable y sumario de todas 
las sciencias (Amsterdam, 1623; 24 ed. 1663), both published 
under the name “Francisco,” The last-mentioned volume was 
a translation from the Italian version (Venice, 1556) of a once- 
popular Spanish work by Alfonso de la Torre (1421-1461) of 
Salamanca, first published by the Jewish printer Abraham 
Usque (Ferrara, 1554). It is probable that Caceres was not 
aware of the language of the original, nor of the fact that the 
author was Spanish and was probably a *Converso. Francisco 
de Caceres is reputed to have been father of the “licenciado” 
Daniel de Caceres, who gave official approval to the first part 
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of Manasseh Ben Israel’s Conciliador (1632) and De la fragili- 
dad humana (1642); of R. Samuel de Caceres (d. 1660), who 
edited the Spanish translation of the Bible published a year af- 
ter his death, and who married a sister of Spinoza; and of Si- 
mon de *Caceres, one of the founders of the London Jewish 
community. The formerly accepted view that there were two 
writers named Francisco de Caceres is due to a confusion of 
M. Kayserling, who did not know of the 1623 edition of the 
Vision deleytable and concluded that the same person could 
not have been active in 1616 and 1663. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Bibl, 32; ESN, 1 (1949), 136-8; S. 
Seeligmann, Bibliographie en historie (1927), 44f., 49f.; A. Morel-Fatio, 
Ambrosio de Salazar (1900). 

[Kenneth R. Scholberg] 


CACERES, SIMON (Jacob) DE (d. 1704), English merchant. 
Born in Amsterdam, Caceres settled in London before 1656 
when professing Jews were still not officially allowed in Eng- 
land. He apparently made no secret of his Judaism and urged 
*Marranos there to adhere openly to their religion. His busi- 
ness connections enabled him to advise *Cromwell during 
the conquest of Jamaica. He also suggested a plan to conquer 
Chile and offered to raise a Jewish force to fight under English 
command. He signed the petition of London Jews asking for 
freedom of worship and was responsible with Abraham Israel 
*Carvajal for the acquisition of the first congregational cem- 
etery in 1657, but played no further part in the community’s 
affairs. In 1697, Caceres was among the first 12 Jewish stock- 
brokers allowed to trade on the London stock exchange. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.M. Hyamson, Sephardim of England (1951), 
12-14, 24, 33, 159, 166; JHSET, index; Roth, England, index. ADD. BIB- 


LIOGRAPHY: Katz, England, 186-87. 
[Cecil Roth] 


CADENET, village near Avignon, southeastern France. The 
first mention of a Jewish community there dates from 1283. In 
1335 an anti-Jewish riot was accompanied by murder and pil- 
lage. Subsequently, there is no further evidence of the presence 
of Jews in Cadenet itself, but Jews originally from Cadenet are 
found in surrounding cities. The Rue de la Juiverie with a gate 
intended to isolate the Jewish quarter still exists in Cadenet. 
Jews wishing to settle there in 1775 were forced to leave. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 548f.; Kahn, in: REJ, 39 (1899), 


95ff.; E. Baratier, Démographie provengale du x111°"* au xv1*"° siecle 
(1961), index; Z. Szajkowski, Franco-Judaica (1962), no. 337. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


CADIZ, Atlantic seaport in S.W. Spain. Certain historians 
have identified Cadiz with the biblical *Tarshish; Jews may 
have been living there during the period of Muslim rule in the 
Iberian Peninsula. A Jew, Samuel of Cadiz, was among those 
allocated properties in the area after its reconquest and reset- 
tlement in the 13° century. The Jewish settlement increased 
in importance when the island on which Cadiz was situated 
became linked with the mainland by silt from the Guadalqui- 
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vir. More about Cadiz Jewry is known during the 15" century. 
The Inquisition’s ruthless handling of cases from Cadiz tried in 
1481 in Seville shows that a community of *Conversos existed 
there at this time. When the Jews were expelled from Anda- 
lusia, those of Cadiz moved to Castile. A number of Jews — 
Moses and Isaac Aben Zemerro among others — were granted 
safe conducts to settle their affairs in the city. According to the 
chronicler Bernaldez, 8,000 Jews left from Cadiz, mainly for 
North Africa, on the expulsion from Spain (1492). The 1877 
census showed 209 Jews in Cadiz, mostly from Morocco, but 
no permanent community was formed (jc, Oct. 8, 1886). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Urkunden, 2 (1936), 58, 424; Baer, To- 
ledot 552 n. 141; Garcia y Bellido, in: Sefarad, 2 (1942), 5-93, 279 ff; 
idem, in: Ars Hispaniae, 1 (1947), 137-66; idem, La Peninsula Ibérica 
(1953), 467 f£.; Sancho de Sorpranis, in: Sefarad, 13 (1953), 320-8; Suarez 
Fernandez, Documentos, 35, 57, 257, 467. 


[Haim Beinart] 


CAECILIUS OF CALACTE (first century c.£.), literary 
critic, rhetorician, and historian. Born in Calacte, Sicily, he 
was active in Rome in the days of Augustus. He wrote in Greek 
various works on rhetoric and on literary criticism, among 
them treatises on such themes as the characteristics of the ten 
greatest Attic orators, a comparison between Demosthenes 
and Cicero, the sublime style, and others. Together with Dio- 
nysius of Halicarnassus he was a proponent of the clear, con- 
cise style of expression known as Atticism and a bitter oppo- 
nent of the flowery style of Asianism. One of his works deals 
with the difference between the two styles. He is particularly 
noteworthy for his skill in exposing works falsely attributed 
to orators. In historiography he was renowned as the author 
of an account of the slave wars in Sicily and of a theoretical 
treatise on history. 

According to his biography contained in the tenth-cen- 
tury lexicon of Suidas, Caecilius, originally called Archaga- 
thus, was born a slave, and was a Jew by religion. There is no 
reason to doubt this statement — he was presumably the son 
of a man sold into slavery in Sicily who, when freed, adopted 
his patron’s Roman name. Since only a few fragments of Cae- 
cilius’ works have been preserved, it is not known whether 
his Judaism found expression in his writings. Interesting in 
this connection is the enthusiastic praise given by the author 
of a work of literary criticism, De Sublimitate (commonly re- 
ferred to as “Pseudo-Longinus”), to the words of the “Jewish 
lawgiver” (Moses) which is a paraphrase of “And God said: ‘Let 
there be light? And there was light” (Gen. 1:3; cf. De Sublimi- 
tate 9:9). Since it is known that the work of Pseudo-Longinus 
was written in consequence of Caecilius’ treatise on the same 
subject, it has been suggested that he learned of this biblical 
verse from that source, but the possibility of his having ac- 
quired the information through other channels cannot be 
ruled out. Plutarch, in his Life of Cicero, tells of a joke by the 
Roman orator directed against the Jewishness of his contem- 
porary, the quaestor Caecilius. As it is highly improbable that 
the latter was in fact a Jew, some scholars see in this account 
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a confusion between the quaestor Caecilius and the Jewish 
writer of the same name. Caecilius was the first known Euro- 
pean Jewish author who did not write on Jewish subjects. He 
is, moreover, a pioneer in the field of comparative literature. 
He was severely criticized by Plutarch, who undoubtedly owed 
much to him. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Rothstein, in: Hermes, 23 (Ger., 1888), 
1-20; H. Reinach, in: REJ, 26 (1893), 36-46; Schuerer, Gesch, 3 (1904), 
629-33; Mutschmann, ibid., 52 (1917), 194ff.; Coulter, in: Greek, Roman 
and Byzantine Studies, 5 (1964), 197ff.; W. von Christ, Geschichte der 
griechischen Literatur, 2 pt. 1 (1920), 462-6; E. Ofenloch, Caecilii Ca- 
lactini Fragmenta (1907), fragments of Caecilius’ works; F. Jacoby, 
Fragmente der griechischen Historiker, 2 (1929), 911 no. 183; H. Leon, 


Jews of Ancient Rome (1960), 15-16. 
[Menahem Stern] 


CAEN, capital of the department of Calvados, France. The 
medieval Jewish community of Caen lived in the Rue des Juifs 
between Rue Desmoneux and the Rue de l'Eglise Julien, in the 
vicinity of which a property called “Jardin aux Juifs” (perhaps 
the medieval cemetery) still exists. In 1252 the Jews were ex- 
pelled from Caen but they returned later in fairly large num- 
bers, and in 1301 the Jews paid a total of over 700 livres in tal- 
lage, as compared to a little more than 462 livres in 1217. They 
were expelled once more by Philip the Fair in 1306. The chief 
rabbinical authority of Caen was R. Joseph Porat (or Joseph 
b. Moses; mid-12"' century), also called Don Bendit, author 
of a commentary on the Talmud and perhaps also of a com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch. 

There is no precise information on the fate of Jews of 
Caen during World War 11, but one street bears the name of 
a Jewish physician, Peker, deported in 1943. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


In 1951 a Jewish community was established which pro- 
vided religious services and instruction for its approximately 
30 Jewish families. Since that year, the Jewish population has 
grown rapidly, with an estimated 700 persons living in Caen 
in 1969. A combined synagogue and community center was 
inaugurated in 1966. 

[Georges Levitte] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 541-5; G. de La Rue, Essais 
historiques sur ... Caen, 1 (1820), 319-20; P. Carel, Histoire de la ville 
de Caen (1886), 31; Histoire littéraire de la France, 32 (1898), 208. 


°CAESAR, SEXTUS JULIUS (d. 46 B.c.£.), kinsman of 
Julius *Caesar. After participating in the Spanish campaign 
against Pompey, he was appointed governor of Syria, where 
he met his death. Josephus writes that *Herod first came to his 
notice when he put to death Hezekiah “the bandit leader” 

When Herod was summoned to stand trial before the 
Sanhedrin for this act and for other acts of violence (Jos., Ant., 
14:159-60; Wars, 1:204-5), Sextus Caesar intervened by warn- 
ing Hyrcanus not to condemn his protégé Herod (Jos., Ant., 
14:170; Jos., Wars, 1:211). Soon afterward he appointed Herod 
to be the governor of Samaria and northern Palestine. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schuerer, Hist, 110; Muenzer, in: Pauly- 
Wissowa, 19 (1917), 477f., no. 153; A. Schalit, Koenig Herodes (1969), 
43, 45f. 


[David Solomon] 


CAESAR, SID (1922- ), US. stage and television comedian. 
Born in New York, Caesar was the son of a Yonkers restaurant 
owner. In his formative years he was exposed to a variety of 
dialects and accents, which would serve him well as a mimic 
and comedian. Caesar first wanted to be a musician. He stud- 
ied saxophone at Julliard, and later played with well-known 
bandleaders such as Charlie Spivak, Claude Thornhill, Shep 
Fields, and Art Mooney. During World War 11, as a musician 
in the Coast Guard, he took part in the service show Tars and 
Spars. When the show’s producer, Max Liebman, overheard 
Caesar improvising comedy routines among the band mem- 
bers, he switched him over to comedy. Caesar performed his 
routine in the stage and movie versions of the review, and 
continued to work with Liebman after the war, appearing in 
theatrical revues in the Catskills and Florida. 

Liebman cast Caesar in the Broadway revue Make Mine 
Manhattan in 1948, and in 1949 brought him to star on tele- 
vision in the variety show the Admiral Broadway Revue. Cae- 
sar became a great success, starring with comedienne Imo- 
gene Coca. Lasting, however, only 17 weeks, it was followed 
by Caesar’s Your Show of Shows. A 90-minute showcase for 
Caesar’s unbridled talent, it became the viewing audience's 
Saturday night favorite for four years (1950-54). Caesar and 
Coca teamed up with Carl *Reiner and Howard Morris, per- 
forming material by them and their team of soon-to-be fa- 
mous writers, such as Mel Tolkin, Mel *Brooks, Neil *Simon, 
and Larry Gelbart. Performing some 160 live, original comedy 
skits, the foursome combined revue and sketch comedy with 
satire and parody. The irrepressible Caesar, often deviating 
from the script, was a master at mime, dialects, monologues, 
foreign language double-talk, and all-round comedic acting. 
In 1954, Caesar launched Caesar’s Hour (1954-57), with Na- 
nette Fabray replacing Coca. 

In 1972 Liebman compiled routines of several programs 
from the 1950-54 shows into a feature film entitled Ten from 
Your Show of Shows (1973). NBC had thrown away its copies 
of the program, but Caesar and Liebman had retained their 
kinescopes made during the original run. A series of 90-min- 
ute Tv specials anthologized from the original shows were 
syndicated in 1976. 

Not confining his multi-talents to television, Caesar ap- 
peared in a number of films as well, including The Guilt of 
Janet Ames (1947); It’s a Mad, Mad, Mad, Mad World (1963); 
‘The Busy Body (1966); The Spirit Is Willing (1966); A Guide for 
the Married Man (1967); Airport (1975); Silent Movie (1976); 
Fire Sale (1977); Barnaby and Me (1977); Grease (1978); The 
Cheap Detective (1978); The Fiendish Plot of Dr. Fu Manchu 
(1980); History of the World, Part 1 (1981); Grease 2 (1982); Over 
the Brooklyn Bridge (1983); Cannonball Run 11 (1983); Stooge- 
mania (1985); The Emperor’s New Clothes (1987); The South 
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Pacific Story (1991); Vegas Vacation (1997); and The Wonderful 
Ice Cream Suit (1998). 

In addition to his stage debut in Make Mine Manhattan 
in 1948, Caesar also took to the stage in the Broadway musical 
comedy Little Me (1962-63), in which he played seven lead- 
ing parts; Four on a Garden (1971), a set of four original one- 
act plays; the opera Die Fledermaus (1987); and Does Anybody 
Know What I'm Talking About? (1989). 

Caesar has won an Emmy for Best Actor (1952); a Life- 
time Achievement Award in Comedy from the American 
Comedy Awards (1987); and a Career Achievement Award 
from the Television Critics Association (2001). He wrote an 
autobiography called Where Have I Been? (1983). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Sennett, Your Show of Shows (1977); K. 
Adir, The Great Clowns of American Television (1988) 


[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


CAESAREA, ancient city on the coast midway between Tel 
Aviv and Haifa. 


From Ancient Times to the Mamluks 
Caesarea was originally called Straton’s Tower after its founder 
Straton (Abd-Ashtart), who was probably a ruler of Sidon in 
the 4 century B.c.E. (Jos., Ant., 13:395). The city is first men- 
tioned in 259 B.c.E. by Zeno, an official of Ptolemy 11, as a 
harbor where he disembarked on his way to Jerusalem (F. Pre- 
isigke, Sammelbuch griechischer Urkunden aus Aegypten, no. 
6777e). During the dissolution of the Seleucid kingdom it fell 
into the hands ofa tyrant called Zoilus. In 96 B.c.£. Alexander 
Yannai captured the city and it remained part of the Hasmo- 
nean kingdom until its restoration as an autonomous city by 
Pompey; it was rebuilt by Gabinius in 63 B.c.£. (Ant., 13:324ff., 
395). After being for some time in the possession of Cleopa- 
tra, it was returned by Augustus to Herod (Ant., 15:215ff.), who 
greatly enlarged the city and renamed it Caesarea in honor 
of the emperor. Herod surrounded it with a wall and built 
a deep sea harbor (called Sebastos, i.e, Augustus in Greek); 
the new city was officially inaugurated in about 13 B.c.£. The 
population of Caesarea was half gentile and half Jewish and 
the divergent claims of the two groups to citizenship and mu- 
nicipal rights led to frequent disputes (Ant., 20:173ff.; Wars, 
2:266 ff.; 284ff.). After Herod’s death (4 B.c.E.) Caesarea fell to 
his son Archelaus, but after his banishment to Gaul in 6 c.£. 
it became the seat of the Roman procurators of Judea. Except 
for the brief reign of Agrippa 1 (41-44), who died in Caesarea 
(Acts 12:19-23), the city remained the capital of Roman and 
Byzantine Palestine. The clashes between Jewish and gentile 
communities finally sparked the Jewish war against Rome in 
66 c.E. During the war Vespasian made Caesarea his head- 
quarters and when he became emperor he raised it to the rank 
of a Roman colony - Colonia Prima FlaviaCaesarea. The city 
prospered in the first and early second centuries but the har- 
bor began to fill with sand in the late second century. 
Caesarea was one of the first gentile cities visited by the 
apostles Peter and Paul (Acts 10:1, 2.4; 11:11; 21:8); Paul was im- 
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prisoned there before being sent to Rome (Acts 23:23ff.). Dur- 
ing the Bar Kokhba War (132-135) the city was the headquar- 
ters of the Roman commander Julius Severus, and after the 
fall of Bethar several prominent Jewish leaders, including R. 
Akiva, were martyred there. In the third century Caesarea was 
a center of Christian learning; its celebrated scholars included 
Origen and later Eusebius, archbishop of Caesarea. Although 
it was the capital of Roman Palestine, Jewish life flourished 
there from the third century onward. The Talmud mentions 
judges or rabbis who lived in Caesarea, particularly R. Abba, 
R. Adda, R. Hanina, R. Assi, R. Hosheya, R. Hezekiah, and 
R. Ahava b. Zeira (Er. 76b; Tj, Shab. passim). R. Abbahu, the 
most important local leader, represented the Jewish commu- 
nity before the Roman governor (Ket. 17a, et al.). The Talmud 
also refers to the synagogue of Caesarea (Kenishta Maradta - 
possibly the “Synagogue of the Revolt,’ Ty, Ber. 3:1, 6a, et al.); 
it was situated near the harbor and prayers were said there in 
Greek (Alunistin; “Hellenic”; TJ, Sot. 7:1, 21b). Caesarea con- 
tained a large number of Samaritans who were recruited for 
the city guard (TJ, Av. Zar. 1:2, 39c). The city reached its great- 
est extent in Byzantine times when it was surrounded by a 
semicircular wall; it was then served by two aqueducts, one 
from Nahal Tanninim and the other from the mountains near 
today’s Zikhron Ya’akov. In the late Byzantine period Caesarea 
was the capital of the province of Palaestina Prima. It was the 
last Palestinian city to fall to the Muslims in 640. According 
to Arabic sources the Jewish inhabitants of Caesarea showed 
the conquerors a way into the fortress. 

During the pillage that followed the capture of Caesarea 
in 1101 by Baldwin 1, a leader of the First Crusade, Genoese 
soldiers discovered in a building some green glassware, among 
which was a bowl which the crusaders believed to be the Holy 
Grail. Taken to Italy and still preserved in the Cathedral of 
San Lorenzo, Genoa, it became known as the “Sacro Catino”. 
Utilizing the remains of Herod's large harbor at Caesarea the 
crusaders built a smaller harbor inside it and fortified the city, 
making it the seat of an archbishop, and building a cathedral 
there. The city was made a signoria of the larger feudal third, 
into which Palestine was divided. However, it was destroyed 
by Saladin in 1187 and again in 1191, but was restored by the 
Knights Hospitalers in 1218 when the city’s citadel and south- 
ern breakwater were largely rebuilt. From 1251-52 it was splen- 
didly reconstructed by Louis 1x. This time the city too was 
strongly fortified, by a deep moat and high walls. The moat 
was transversed by two bridges. Most of the remains of the 
Crusader period now visible at Caesarea after recent excava- 
tions date to the time of Louis 1x. Under Crusader rule the 
Jewish community dwindled until in 1170 only 20 Jews re- 
mained (according to Benjamin of Tudela). 

In 1265 Caesarea fell to Baybars, and the Mamluks sys- 
tematically destroyed the city, which remained in ruins - serv- 
ing as a quarry for the pashas of Acre - until 1884, when it was 
resettled by Muslim refugees from Bosnia who lived there for 
a short time, and whose place was taken by Arabs. A few re- 
mains of Straton’s Tower have been found north of the Cru- 
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sader city. The Herodian city is represented by the remains of 
a harbor (moles and vaulted magazines), one vault possibly 
serving as foundation of the Temple of Augustus, and the re- 
mains of a wall with round towers. The Roman and Byzantine 
cities (although mostly still buried under 12 feet (4 m.) of sand) 
are also amply represented by a city wall, hippodrome, theater, 
and a paved square, with staircase and mosaics, where Roman 
statues were set up, in secondary use in Byzantine times. The 
foundations of a cathedral and of another church outside the 
wall, paved with fine mosaics depicting beasts and birds, as 
well as the remains of a synagogue, have been uncovered near 
the harbor at its northern end. From the Crusader period, the 
wall of Louis 1x, with its sloping fosse, gateways, and towers, 
has been cleared and partly restored. Many remains of sculp- 
ture (including a very large porphyry statue) and hundreds 
of inscriptions (among them the first epigraphic mention of 
*Pontius Pilate and of Nazareth) have been found in this site. 
Caesarea’s exploration has been undertaken by the Israel De- 
partment of Antiquities, the Hebrew University, the Instituto 
Lombardo of Milan, the Link Underwater Expedition, and 
the Israel Department for the Preservation of Antiquities and 
Landscape. The full investigation of the huge site has, how- 
ever, hardly begun. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


New Excavations 

Michael *Avi Yonah ended his essay on Caesarea (see above) 
with the words “the full investigation of the huge site has, 
however, hardly begun.’ Little did Avi- Yonah know but nu- 
merous archaeological excavations were soon to be conducted 
at the site, from the late 1970s and through to the early 2000s. 
Some of these exposures were extensive, especially along the 
western side of the city. In 1992 a new project was initiated 
with the aim of opening up Caesarea for tourism. The Com- 
bined Caesarea Project was undertaken by various institu- 
tions, notably the Israel Antiquities Authority, University of 
Maryland, University of Haifa, and University of Pennsylva- 
nia. Large-scale investigations were conducted in the area of 
the amphitheatre/stadium (described in the writings of Jose- 
phus) extending along and parallel to the coastline, from the 
theater area in the south and to the Crusader city wall to the 
north. Excavations were also conducted immediately east of 
the “promontory palace” dated to the time of Herod the Great, 
revealing a complex of buildings identified as the Praetorium, 
i.e., the Roman governor's seat. A large and sumptuous bath 
house was uncovered dating from the beginning of the Byz- 
antine period. Excavations were also undertaken in the area 
of the vaults of the Roman temple podium. Various buildings, 
shops, and an octagonal church (of St. Procopius) from the 
Byzantine period were also uncovered. Numerous decorated 
mosaic floors, some with inscriptions, were brought to light. 
One structure had a fresco decorated with images of praying 
Christian saints. A possible Chapel of St. Paul may have ex- 
isted in an upper story above the warehouses. Further work 
was also undertaken underwater and on land to recover in- 
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formation about the harbors and their installations. The in- 
ner Herodian harbor (“Sebastos”) apparently fell into disuse 


in the Byzantine period. 
[Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


Modern Times. 

The beginnings of modern Caesarea date back to 1884, when 
a small fishing village was set up on the Roman and Crusader 
remains near the ancient port. It was founded by Muslims 
from Bosnia who had chosen to leave their homes in the wake 
of the Austrian occupation of their country. The village soon 
became Arab-speaking; it was abandoned by its inhabitants 
in the War of Independence (1948) and most of its primitive 
dwellings disappeared with the progress of the archaeological 
excavation in the 1950s and 1960s. At the end of the 198 and 
the beginning of the 20" century, large parts of the lands in 
and around Caesarea had been acquired by Baron Edmond de 
Rothschild and the Jewish Colonization Association (1c) for 
development. The land was given as a gift by the Rothschild 
family to the State of Israel. Modern Caesarea was founded by 
wealthy families who built their homes in the area. It is an ur- 
ban community managed by a private company, the Caesarea 
Edmond Benjamin de Rothschild Development Corporation 
Ltd. founded by the Baron de *Rothschild, and is the only pri- 
vately run settlement in Israel, with residents paying service 
fees rather than property taxes. Over the years, hotels, a coun- 
try club, vacation homes, the country’s only golf course, and an 
industrial park were built. In 1984 Caesarea received municipal 
status. In 2002 the population of Caesarea was 3,560. 


{Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Klein (ed.), Sefer ha-Yishuv, 1 (1939), $.V.; L. 
Haefeli, Caesarea am Meer (1923); Reifenberg, in: 18), 1 (1950), 20-325 
L. Kadman, The Coins of Caesarea Maritima (1957); A. Frova, Scavi 
di Caesarea Maritima (1966); Avi-Yonah, in: BRF, 3 (1960), 44-48; 
Prawer, Zalbanim, index (Heb.). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C.T. Frit- 
sch (ed.), Studies in the History of Caesarea Maritima (1975); J. Rin- 
gel, Césarée de Palestine (1976); L.I. Levine, “Roman Caesarea: An Ar- 
chaeological-Topographical Guide,’ Qedem, 2 (1975); idem, Caesarea 
Under Roman Rule (1975); L.I. Levine and E. Netzer, Excavations at 
Caesarea Maritima. Qedem 21 (1986); J.A. Blakeley, Caesarea Mari- 
tima: The Pottery and Dating of Vault 1 - Horreum, Mithraeum and 
Later Uses (1986); K.G. Holum et al., King Herod’s Dream: Caesarea on 
the Sea (1988); A. Raban, et al., The Harbours of Caesarea Maritima, 
vol. 1 (1989); R. Lindley Vann (ed.), Caesarea Papers: Straton’s Tower, 
Herod’s Harbor, and Roman and Byzantine Caesarea, vol. 1 (1992); Y. 
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CAESAREA IN CAPPADOCIA, capital of *Cappadocia. Be- 
fore the country became a Roman province under Tiberius in 
17 C.E. the city was known as Mazaca or Mazaga. This name 
continued to be used along with its other name, Caesarea. 
In talmudic literature it is variously referred to as Mezigah 
(Mazaga) of Cappadocia (Tosef., Shab. 15:8); Megizah (Mag- 
aza) of Cappadocia, which was visited by R. Akiva (TJ, Yev. 
16:4, 15d; cf. Yev. 25b); and Megizah of Caesarea (Mazaca-Cae- 
sarea; MK 26a). During the war between *Shapur 1 and the 
Romans, its Jewish population suffered greatly. The Talmud 
relates that Shapur massacred 12,000 Jews in Mazaca-Cae- 
sarea and the walls of Laodicea were shaken by the noise of 
the arrows (ibid.). 


[Lea Roth] 


CAGLI, CORRADO (1910-1976), Italian painter. Cagli was 
born in Ancona. In 1933 he tried to establish a School of Rome 
to rival the School of *Paris and reaffirm the principles of clas- 
sical and Renaissance art. The Fascist government supported 
his efforts and gave him commissions for mosaics and murals 
for public buildings. In 1939, however, he was forced to flee 
and sought refuge first in France and then in the United States. 
Cagli, who witnessed the liberation of Buchenwald, painted 
a memorable series of pictures of the release of the prisoners 
from the camps. He returned to Italy after the war. In later 
years, Cagli’s style passed through neo-realist and figurative 
stages. He attempted to translate the discoveries of physics in 
terms of painting. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. de Grada and F. Russoli, Cagli (It., 1964); 
Roth, Art, 822. 


CAGLIARI, city in *Sardinia. The first Jewish settlement in 
Cagliari was possibly established by the freedmen deported 
from Rome in 19 c.£. by Tiberius Caesar. In 599 the synagogue 
of Cagliari was desecrated by a Jewish apostate, and in 790 de- 
stroyed by fire. In 1258 the Jews were allotted a special quarter 
in the western part of the town. Under Aragonese rule (from 
1325) their lot was comparatively favorable and immigrants 
from Barcelona, Majorca, and other Aragonese dependen- 
cies were absorbed. A charter was granted to the community 
by Alfonso 1v of Aragon in 1335. Many Cagliari Jews were 
merchants; others were employed as artisans — weavers, met- 
alworkers, silversmiths - or practiced medicine. Communal 
organization underwent changes in the course of the 14" cen- 
tury. At first, only the wealthy participated in communal gov- 
ernment. But from 1369 on, King Peter rv ordered the commu- 
nity to elect 12 members each year, four for each social class. 
They, in turn, were to appoint three secretaries representing 
the three classes to administer community affairs. In 1397 King 
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Martin I improved the electoral system, deciding that in case 
of a disputed candidacy, a majority vote would settle the mat- 
ter. Although each community at first had its own rabbi, by 
the beginning of the 15" century only Bonjudes *Bondavin 
of Marseille held that function in all of Sardinia. After living 
for a time in Alghero, Bondavin moved to Cagliari, where he 
was elected leader of the Jewish community. During the 14" 
century all Sardinian Jews were under the jurisdiction of royal 
officials: the bailiff in Cagliari and the vicar in Sassari and Al- 
ghero. By the beginning of the 15"* century the Cagliari com- 
munity also came under the jurisdiction of the vicar. Never- 
theless, city officials also intervened in Jewish affairs. At the 
beginning of the 15" century the concession for the sale of ko- 
sher meat was awarded to a Christian official, but it could still 
be sold to Christians as before. The position of the Sardinian 
Jews deteriorated after the accession of Ferdinand of Aragon 
in 1479. Anti-Jewish restrictions were imposed in 1481 and 
1485, and with particular severity in 1487. Although permit- 
ted to enlarge the Jewish quarter in 1483, the Cagliari com- 
munity was not exempted from the edict of expulsion from 
the Spanish dominions in 1492, and it was from this port that 
the exiles from Sardinia set sail. The former synagogue was 
converted into the Church of Santa Croce. An Inquisitional 
tribunal, the activity of which, however, was slight, was set up 
to deal with backsliding Jewish converts. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Spano, in: Rivista Sarda, 1 (1875), 23-52; P. 
Amat di San Filippo, Indagini e studi... Sardegna (1902), 301-503, pas- 
sim; Eliezer ben David, Gli ebrei di Sardegna (1937 = RMI, 11 (1937); 
328-58, 424-43); H.C. Lea, Inquisition in the Spanish Dependencies 
(1908). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Perani, in: Italia, 5 (1985), 104-44; 
C. Tasca, Gli ebrei in Sardegna, Cagliari (1992), 54-51; A. Rudine, In- 
quisizione spagnola censura e libri proibiti in Sardegna nel ’s00 e ’600, 
Sassari (1995), 61-76. 


[Umberto (Moses David) Cassuto / Nadia Zeldes (2"¢ ed.)] 


CAHAN, ABRAHAM (1860-1951), editor, author, and so- 
cialist leader. Cahan, who was born in the town of Pabrade 
(Podberezye) near Vilna, seemed in many ways to incarnate 
the epic Jewish migration from Eastern Europe to America. 
Driven by a rare blend of common sense, uncommon talent, 
feverish energy, and a sure instinct for the issues and trends 
of Jewish life, he was intellectually and emotionally situated 
at the confluence of three worlds — the Jewish, the American, 
and the Russian-Socialist, whose crosscurrents and tensions 
were the stuff of every edition of his great Yiddish newspaper, 
the *Jewish Daily Forward, which he helped found in 1897 and 
headed for almost half a century. 

Cahan attended the government Teachers’ Seminary in 
Vilna, where he absorbed Western culture and, more clandes- 
tinely, Russian revolutionary ideals, and arrived in New York 
in June 1882 after eluding the Russian police. Here his unerr- 
ing flair for journalism, formal Russian training and aplomb, 
Jewish folk background, and unquenchable zest for America 
outfitted him uniquely for the role of teacher and preacher to 
a people in transit between two worlds. 
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Toward the end of his first year in America, eager for 
freedom and determined to write, Cahan mailed an unsolic- 
ited article describing the coronation of Czar Alexander 111 
to Joseph *Pulitzer’s New York World, where it promptly ap- 
peared. He briefly served as American correspondent for 
various Russian periodicals, but soon gave this up when he 
discovered a growing immigrant audience responsive to his 
Yiddish lectures with their call to labor unionism and social- 
ism. The Naye Zeit, the Arbeyter Tsaytung, and the Tsukunft, 
which he edited, pioneered the popular Yiddish journalism 
that he was later to perfect. At the same time, his urge to tran- 
scend the Yiddish-speaking community was reflected in his 
feature articles, literary criticism, and stories in The Workmen's 
Advocate, The Sun, The World, The Evening Post, and various 
leading monthlies, as well as his books Yekl, a Tale of the New 
York Ghetto (1896), acclaimed by William Dean Howells as the 
harbinger of a “new New York”; Imported Bridegroom (1898); 
The White Terror and the Red (1905); and ‘The Rise of David 
Levinsky (1917), his classic novel of the urban immigrant ex- 
perience. After a brilliant four-year apprenticeship as a police 
reporter with Lincoln Steffens’ avant-garde Commercial Adver- 
tiser, however, he returned to Yiddish journalism, whose style 
and milieu proved finely attuned to his talents and in which 
he could uninhibitedly seek to shape the heart and mind of 
the Jewish community. An anthology of his early journalism, 
much of it for The New York Commercial Advertiser, is found 
in Moses Rischin’s Grandma Never Lived in America (1985). 

Cahan’s Forward became the pacemaker of the Yiddish 
press, an educator of the immigrant community, an execu- 
tive board of the Jewish labor movement, and an introductory 
course in modern culture. At its peak in the 1920s, its circula- 
tion, encompassing 11 local and regional editions, surpassed a 
quarter of a million and its influence extended to many times 
that number of people. The Forward defended the cause of 
labor, socialism, humanity, and distinguished Yiddish and 
other modern literature. Among the authors whose careers 
were launched and sustained by Cahan were Sholem *Asch, 
Jonah *Rosenfeld, I.J. *Singer, and his brother Isaac Bashevis 
*Singer. At a time when many of his readers and staff were 
still dazzled by the Russian experiment, Cahan vigorously 
condemned Soviet totalitarianism. In 1925 his visit to Pales- 
tine inspired him to take a more sympathetic view of Zionism. 
In 1933 he became the first member of the Socialist Party to 
hail Franklin Roosevelt for moving in a socialist direction, for 
which he was threatened by the party with expulsion. Simul- 
taneously the public chronicle of an age and a people and the 
private diary of a complex and often tormented man, the For- 
ward displayed a fidelity to the felt needs of its readers without 
parallel in the mass journalism of its day. 

When Cahan died, he had already been a legend for two 
generations. It has become apparent that he ranks among the 
great American newspaper editors, while in the annals of Yid- 
dish journalism he continues to know no peer. Fairly recent 
studies have suggested the complexity and nuance of his life 
as well as fiction. 
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[Moses Rischin] 


CAHAN, JUDAH LOEB (Yehude-Leyb, Lewis; 1881-1937), 
US. Yiddish folklorist. Born in Vilna. Cahan compiled classic 
collections of Yiddish folksongs and folktales and wrote on the 
methodology of Yiddish folklore study and trained students 
in it. Associated with the *y1vo Institute for Jewish Research, 
he was chosen to head its folklore committee. His works in- 
clude Yidishe Folkslider mit Melodien (2 vols., 1912, 19207; 2™4 
collection 1930; another collection ed. by M. Weinreich, 1957); 
Yidishe Folks-mayses (1931); and the posthumous y1vo publi- 
cation Shtudyes vegn Yidisher Folksshafung (1952). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Shatzky, Yude-Leyb Cahan, Materyaln far 
a Biografye (1938); LNYL, 4 (1961), 316-20. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
R. Biran, in: Cahiers de littérature orale, 44 (1998), 59-91; R. Bauman, 
in: New York Folklore Quarterly, 18:4 (Winter, 1962), 284-89; I. Got- 
tesman, Defining the Yiddish Nation (2003); Sh. Pipe, Yiddish Folk- 
songs from Galicia (1971); R. Rubin, in: New York Folklore Quarterly 
11:1 (Spring, 1955), 34-45. 
[Charles Cutter / David S. Braun (2"4 ed.)] 


CAHAN, YAAKOV (1881-1960), Hebrew poet. Cahan was 
born in Slutsk, Russia, and spent his childhood and youth in 
Poland, in the town of Zgierz, near Lodz. Cahan became a 
prolific writer and with his first poem, published at the age of 
18 in Sefer ha-Shanah, edited by N. *Sokolow (1900), he began 
his long career. At the same time, he was active in Zionist and 
Hebrew cultural circles. In 1907 he was secretary of the Ivri- 
yyah organization and from 1910 until the outbreak of World 
War 1 he headed the Hebrew Language Culture organization 
in Berlin, whose main objective was to spread the knowledge 
of Hebrew. His yearning for the revival of Hebrew culture and 
for the “New Hebrew” (a term coined by Cahan) found ex- 
pression in a number of literary and art miscellanies which he 
edited: Ha-Ivri he-Hadash (1912), Ha-Ogen (1917), and Seneh 
(1929). In 1918 he joined the Stybel Publishing House in Mos- 
cow and later, together with E *Lachower, coedited 21 issues 
(4-24) of Ha-Tekufah in Warsaw, and two issues (28 and 29) 
on his own. Together with Lachower he also coedited the 
Keneset anthologies (from 1936 onward). Cahan was lecturer 
in Hebrew literature at the Warsaw Institute for Jewish Stud- 
ies from 1927 to 1933, and immigrated in 1934 to Erez Israel, 
where he lived in Tel Aviv. 

The Polish Jewish life of his youth, marked by emotion- 
alism, optimism, kindliness, and idealization, deeply affected 
the young Cahan. His response to the external world was one 
of emotion rather than reason and the underlying themes of 
his poetry - beauty for its own sake and the search for the 
good - penetrate all levels of his writings. Cahan, however, did 
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not belong to the school of individualistic poets whose poetry 
is completely personal. The emotions and ideals that inspired 
him were born out of his identification with national and uni- 
versal values. In his aesthetics, Jewish values are fused with 
German thought, whose influence upon his work is strong. 
He saw Jewish revival effected through a complete identifica- 
tion of a “New” Judaism and enlightened humanism. In this 
approach, Cahan was not unique. The desire to blend the Jew- 
ish with the universal typifies a whole generation of Hebrew 
writers born in the last decades of the 19‘ century: it was the 
period of *Berdyczewski’s Ze’irim and Cahan’s Ha-Ivri he- 
Hadash, parallel organs to ‘Ahad Ha-Am’s *Ha-Shiloah. 

Cahan’s hatred of the Diaspora, identifying it with the 
ugly, is the obverse of his love for the “New” Judaism welded 
to beauty. He saw the qualities that the galut (“exile”) gener- 
ated in the rootless Jew as an inherent ugliness, and he, there- 
fore, negated the traditions sacred to the people, stating: “My 
heart has come to hate my brothers and to despise even that 
which is holiest to them.” 

Cahan was unaware of the conflicting forces at play in 
20'-century man. He was rarely beset by doubts or skepti- 
cism, and, though lonely, he was a free spirit. His longing for 
the “New Hebrew” aroused in him a nostalgia for the distant, 
heroic Jewish past, which is a main theme of his poetry. His 
writings, however, are also inspired by those sparks of beauty 
that he felt had illuminated the darkness of the galut, and in 
this sense his poems and ballads draw life from the rich heri- 
tage of Jewish folklore. 

His poetic sensitivity and curiosity encompass a wide 
range of subject matter and find expression in many differ- 
ent forms. Among the latter are the lyrical and descriptive 
poem (a cycle of poems called “Helvezyah” in which he sings 
of the beauty of Switzerland); reflective and imaginative po- 
etry (“Ariel”); lyrical epics (“Of ha-Hol”); dramatic poems 
(“Ha-Nefilim” and “Be-Luz”); and ballads based on Jewish 
folklore (“Tanhum” and “Be-Emza ha-Rikkud” from the two 
series Min ha-Am). The subjects and themes of his writings 
include his visions of historical figures found in such poetic 
dramas as: “Yiftah,” “Hoshea,” “Ezra u-Nehemyah,” “Yannai u- 
Shelomit,” “Aher” (Elisha b. Avuya), and Me’ir u-Veruriyyah; 
messianic aspirations (the play “King David”); legends, alle- 
gories, and prophecies (“Aggadot Elohim,” “Mishlei Kedumim” 
(1943), “Hamesh Megillot” (1941)). Cahan also wrote realistic 
prose, short stories, and plays. His translations of Goethe’s 
Faust Part One, Iphigenie auf Tauris, and Torquato Tasso are 
masterpieces. 

A rich heritage of Jewish folklore underlies Cahan’s po- 
ems and ballads, which generically are halfway between the 
lyric and the epic. His dramatic poetry (“Aggadot Elohim,” “Of 
ha-Hol,” “Tanhum,” and some of the ballads in Rom u-Tehom) 
is also marked by epical grandeur. Cahan, however was not 
basically an epic poet, but rather a teller of legends; his style 
follows the Hebrew aggadah (“legend”) in which epic and lyric 
elements are fused, and it is this fusion which is Cahan’s hall- 
mark. His verse dramas, “Ha-Nefilim,” “Be-Luz,” and “Le-yad 
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ha-Piramidot,” which are among Cahan’s finest works, belong 
to this type of poetry. 

Cahan’s poetry revolves around two axes - messianism 
and the fusion of three major principles: beauty, holiness, and 
happiness. The messianic motif runs through most of his lyri- 
cal epics, verse dramas, and dramatized legends. It goes hand 
in hand with his identification of the Judaic-prophetic sanc- 
tity of life and the yearning for enlightened beauty and uni- 
versal humanism, or with the identification of morality and 
the quest for happiness. 

Cahan’s writings were published in various editions. The 
main ones are the 12-volume jubilee edition (1950-56) and the 
two-volume edition (1964). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: EF. Lachower, Shirah u-Mahashavah (1953), 
53-56; J. Klausner, Meshorerei Dorenu (1956), 176-200; Y. Koplewitz 
(Keshet), Be-Dor Oleh (1950), 57-91; A. Kariv, Iyyunim (1950), 133-5, 
252-6; Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 118-20; S. Halkin, Modern He- 
brew Literature (1950), index s.v. Cohen; R. Wallenrod, Literature of 
Modern Israel (1956), index s.v. Kahan; Waxman, Literature, 4 (1960), 
298-306. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. David, Matityahu Shoham “Zor 
vi- Yerushalayim,” Yaakov Kahan, “Bluz” (1965); Y. Seh-Lavan, Yaakov 
Kahan (1978), bibl. 


[J. Yeshurun Kesheth] 


CAHEN, ISIDORE (1826-1902), French scholar and journal- 
ist, son of the Hebraist Samuel Cahen (1796-1862) who trans- 
lated the Bible into French. After studying philosophy with 
Taine and About, Cahen was appointed in 1850 professor of 
philosophy in a lycée of the ultra-Catholic Vendée. However, 
the intrigues of the Catholic faculty forced him to resign and 
he returned to Paris. He then began writing for the Journal des 
Débats and Le Temps. On his father’s death (1862), he assumed 
the editorship of the monthly Archives Israélites and held it un- 
til his own death. Under Cahen, the journal assumed a radi- 
cal-liberal point of view. In the wake of the *Mortara affair, 
Cahen published an appeal in November 1858 for the creation 
of an international committee for the defense of the Jews. The 
name he suggested for it, *Alliance Israélite Universelle, was 
adopted when the organization was established in 1860. From 
1859 to 1879 Cahen taught at the rabbinical seminary in Paris. 
His writings include Esquisse sur la philosophie du poéme de 
Job (1851) and Deux libertés en une, in which he pleaded the 
cause of freedom of conscience and of tuition (1848). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: AI, 63 (1902), 81-85, 97-100. 


CAHN, EDMOND NATHANIEL (1906-1964), U.S. lawyer 
and philosopher of law. Cahn was born in New Orleans, Loui- 
siana. He practiced law in New York, specializing in tax law. 
In 1950 he gave up his practice to devote his time to writing 
and teaching law at New York University. For several years he 
was editor of the Tax Law Review. 

In his legal philosophy Cahn dealt mainly with the ethical 
and moral insights found in the law. He held that law should 
aspire to express society's highest moral values. The testing 
ground for democracy’s success, he wrote, lies in the practi- 
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cal operation of the law. In this context his thinking reflected 
the concept of “factskepticism,” which he translated as the idea 
that a democratic society must always question its values in 
the pursuit of truth. 

In Cahn’s Sense of Injustice (1949) he argued that “Jus- 
tice of righteousness is the source, the substance, and ultimate 
end of law.’ Cahn considered his book a conceptual statement 
of the Hebrew prophets’ war on individual and social injus- 
tice. In his view, justice can be realized in “the active process 
of remedying and preserving what would arouse the sense 
of injustice” He continued his exploration of the interaction 
between law and morals in Moral Decision (1955). Supreme 
Court Justice William O. Douglas, reviewing Cahn’s Predica- 
ment of Democratic Man (1961), noted “the voice of the He- 
brew prophets summoning men to erect the pillars that sup- 
port the moral authority of the representative government.” 
Cahn’s most important articles and speeches are assembled in 
Confronting Injustice (ed. by L.L. Cahn, 1966). He also edited 
Supreme Court and Supreme Law (1954), based on a sympo- 


sium that he organized. 
[Julius J. Marcke] 


CAHN, MARCELLE (1895-1981), cubist painter and mem- 
ber of the School of *Paris. Cahn was born in Strasbourg and 
studied in Berlin under Louis Corinth. She then moved to 
Paris where she was connected at first with the “Nabi” paint- 
ers, but later came under the influence of Fernand Léger and 
the purist painter Amedie Ozenfant. From 1926 she painted 
in a rigorous and geometrical style, subordinating every ele- 
ment to the interests of composition. She associated closely 
with the cubists and took part in important exhibitions with 
Picasso, Braque, Léger, and Arp. From 1925 until 1930 she ex- 
hibited with the “Effort Moderne” group and from 1930 with 
the “Cercle et Carré” group. 


CAHN, SAMMY (Samuel Cohen; 1913-1993), U.S. song- 
writer. The son of Jewish immigrants, Cahn was born on the 
Lower East Side of New York City. He studied the violin as a 
child, and in his teens worked as an itinerant fiddler at wed- 
dings and bar mitzvahs. With his first songwriting collabo- 
rator, Saul Chaplin, he wrote material for vaudeville. They 
had their first success in 1935 with “Rhythm Is Our Business,” 
written for the bandleader Jimmie Lunceford; it later became 
his signature song. 

In 1938 Cahn and Chaplin wrote the English-language 
lyrics to a song from the 1933 Yiddish musical “I Would if I 
Could.” The result was the enormously popular “Bei Mir Bist 
Du Schoen” (music by Sholom Secunda), which launched the 
recording career of the Andrews Sisters and became a No. 1 
hit. Cahn and Chaplin also wrote “Until the Real Thing Comes 
Along.’ In the early 1940s the songwriting team moved to Los 
Angeles to write songs for Columbia Pictures. After they split, 
Chaplin became a well-known orchestrator of Hollywood mu- 
sicals and Cahn began a collaboration with Jule *Styne. Be- 
tween 1942 and 1951 they wrote songs for 19 films, including 
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Anchors Aweigh (1944) and Romance on the High Seas (1948), 
which gave Doris Day her first No. 1 recording, “It’s Magic.” 
Many of the team’s 1940s songs became synonymous with war- 
time nostalgia: “Tll Walk Alone,” “Guess I'll Hang My Tears 
Out to Dry,’ and “It’s Been a Long, Long Time.” They achieved 
a major success on Broadway with the 1947 musical High But- 
ton Shoes, whose score included “Papa, Won't You Dance With 
Me’ and “I Still Get Jealous.” In 1954, two years before they 
split, they wrote the title song for the film Three Coins in the 
Fountain, which won an Oscar and was a hit for Frank Sina- 
tra. Cahn had other collaborators, including Axel Stordahl 
and Paul Weston, with whom he wrote two of Sinatra’s biggest 
19408 hits, “Day by Day” and “I Should Care?’ 
In 1956 Cahn began a full-time collaboration with Jimmy 
Van Heusen, and they concentrated on songs for Sinatra, start- 
ing with the title song for his film The Tender Trap. The singer 
recorded 89 Cahn songs, including “Love and Marriage,’ “All 
the Way,” “High Hopes” (which became the theme of the Pres- 
idential campaign of John E Kennedy), “Call Me Irrespon- 
sible” “The Second Time Around” and “My Kind of Town” 
They also wrote the title songs for four classic Sinatra albums: 
“Come Fly With Me,’ “Come Dance With Me,’ “Only the 
Lonely,’ and “September of My Years.” Cahn’s autobiogra- 
phy, I Should Care, was published in 1974, the year he starred 
on Broadway in a one-man show about his career. It ran for 
nine months and Cahn toured with it extensively. Cahn was 
a prolific lyricist, who was famous for writing special mate- 
rial for nightclub performers and for parodies and adapta- 
tions of his own and other people's lyrics. He won four Acad- 
emy Awards. 
[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


CAHNMAN, WERNER J. (1902-1980), U.S. sociologist. 
Born in Munich, Germany, Cahnman was regional secretary 
for Bavaria of the national association of German Jewry, the 
Centralverein deutscher Staatsbuerger juedischen *Glaubens, 
from 1930 to 1934. In 1933 he was arrested for a short time by 
the Gestapo and at the end of 1938, like many male Jews, was 
sent to a concentration camp. When he managed to obtain 
his release he went to the United States, where he studied 
sociology and anthropology. He then taught at several uni- 
versities, being appointed professor of sociology at Rutgers 
University in 1961. 

Cahnman’s contributions are chiefly in the fields of socio- 
logical theory and the sociology of the Jews. His earlier theo- 
retical publications, written under the influence of Robert E. 
Park, are primarily concerned with international ecology. His 
major publication, Sociology and History (with Alvin Boskoff, 
1964), emphasizes the ideal-typical theory and crystallizes the 
interest in the historical dimension of sociology among con- 
temporary American sociologists. Other examples of his work 
in historical sociology are How Cities Grew (with Jean Com- 
haire, 1963) and “Role and Significance of the Jewish Artisan 
Class” in Jewish Journal of Sociology (1965). He edited a sympo- 
sium on Intermarriage and Jewish Life (1963), and published 
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an analysis of the attitude of German youth toward Jews and 
the Third Reich under the title Voelker und Rassen im Urteil 
der Jugend (1965). He was Encyclopaedia Judaica departmen- 
tal editor for Jews in sociology. Cahnman was executive sec- 
retary of the Conference on Jewish Social Studies (1954-56). 
Cahnman’s later works are Ferdinand Toennier on Sociology 
(with Rudolf Heberle, 1971); Ferdinand Toennier, A New Evalu- 
ation (1972); and Jews and Gentiles. A Historical Sociology of 
Their Relations (1973). Cahnman was associate editor of the 


Reconstructionist. 
[Alvin Boskoff] 


CAIAPHAS, JOSEPH, high priest (18-36 c.z.) at the time 
of Jesus’ activity and crucifixion. Caiaphas was mentioned by 
Josephus Flavius (Ant. 18:35:95) and in the New Testament 
(Matt. 26:3, 57; Luke 3:2; John 11:49; 18:13-14, 24, 28; Acts 4:6), 
Caiaphas was appointed by the procurator Valerius Gratus to 
succeed *Simeon b. Kimhit. He served in office throughout the 
administration of Gratus’ successor, *Pontius Pilate (26-36), 
and was deposed the same year as Pilate by Vitellius, gover- 
nor of Syria. Jonathan b. Hanan was appointed to replace him. 
Historical sources indicate the influential priestly background 
of Joseph Caiaphas: he was the son-in-law of *Anan son of 
Seth, a member of a powerful and important priestly family 
in Jerusalem (John 18:13); the Mishnah (Par. 3:5) speaks of a 
high priest named Elioeneiai (*Elionaeus) b. ha-Kayyaf (ha- 
Kof), who may have been a son of Joseph Caiaphas; and the 
Tosefta (Yev. 1:10) mentions the House of Kaipha as a high- 
priestly family. Although Caiaphas was high priest at the time 
of Jesus arrest, he does not seem to have played a major role in 
the matter. Jesus was first taken to the house of Anan b. Seth 
(John 18:12-13), only later being brought to Caiaphas (Matt. 
26:57; John 18:24), who is reported as having said: “It is better 
for you that one man die for the nation than that the entire 
nation be lost” (John 11:49-51; 18:14; the quotation is adapted 
from a rabbinic statement, cf. Gen. R. 94:9). In 1990 a rock- 
hewn burial chamber was uncovered by Z. Greenhut to the 
south of Jerusalem and within it was a stone box containing 
bones (ossuary) bearing the Aramaic inscription “Yehosef 
bar (son of) Qafa (Caiapha).” It is assumed that this tomb be- 
longed to the family of the High Priest Caiaphas. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus, 1 
(18862), 242, 262-3; 2 (18863), 326, 546, 549-61; S.G.F. Brandon, Jesus 
and the Zealots (1967), 67, 81; idem, Trial of Jesus of Nazareth (1968), 
index; J. Klausner, Jesus of Nazareth (1929), 162, 339-40; Smallwood, 
in: JTS, 13 (April 1962), 14-34; P. Winter, The Trial of Jesus (1964), 
11-12. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Greenhut, “The Caiaphas Tomb in 
North Talpiyot, Jerusalem,’ in: H. Geva (ed.), Ancient Jerusalem Re- 
vealed (1994), 219-222; R. Reich, “Ossuary Inscriptions of the Caia- 
phas Family from Jerusalem,’ in: H. Geva (ed.), Ancient Jerusalem Re- 
vealed (1994), 223-225; D. Flusser, “Caiaphas in the New Testament,” 
Atigot, 21 (1992): 81-87; W. Horbury, “The ‘Caiaphas’ Ossuaries and 
Joseph Caiaphas,” Palestine Exploration Quarterly, 126 (1994), 32-48; 
J.D. Crossan and J.L. Reed, Excavating Jesus: Beneath the Stones, Be- 
hind the Texts (2001), 283-287. 


[Lea Roth / Shimon Gibson (274 ed.)] 
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CAIMIS, JULIUS (1897-1982), Greek author and translator, 
artist; son of Moisis *Caimis. Julius Caimis was born in Corfu 
and studied at the School of Fine Arts of the Polytechnic Uni- 
versity of Athens. In the mid-1920s, in Rome, he succeeded his 
father as a contributor to the newspaper La Tribuna. Knowing 
Greek, Italian, French, and even Sanskrit, he translated He- 
siod, Benedetto Croce, Tagore, Macchiavelli, Michelangelo, 
and Goldoni. His works include Exi kanones zoghrafikyes 
(“Six Laws of Art,” 1937); Vivlikyes istories (“Bible Stories,” 
1954), based on rabbinic sources; and La comédie grecque 
dans lame du théatre dombres (1935). His texts were pub- 
lished in prominent Greek periodicals like Ellinikia Gram- 
mata (1918-29), Nea Estia (1931-36), Techni (1938), Neoel- 
liniki Logotechnia (1940), I Stoa (1971), and Grammata (1976), 
and newspapers like Kathimerini, Ethniki, and Dimotis. He 
also published in the Italian periodicals Cinza and Olympio. 
In the last decade of his life, he published Greek Landscapes 
(1973), writings of his travels accompanied by his and other 
drawings, Traditions (1975), aesthetic texts concerning devo- 
tional art, and Myths (1979), a collection of fairy tales with 
drawings. 

His art work consisted of oil paintings, sketches, and 
watercolor paintings of landscapes throughout Greece and 
reflecting his foreign travels to Palestine, Syria, Yemen, and 
Italy. While most of his art never was published or dis- 
played, he mostly devoted his endeavors to writing about art 
and translating. Throughout his life, he devoted his work to 
the Shadow Theater and the neglected figure of Karaghiozis. 
In 1935, he published in French Karaghiozi ou la comédie 
grecque dans lame du théatre dombres with the German 
printmaker Hap Grieshaber and painter Klaus Vrieslander. 
Caimis extensively researched its origins and evolution. 
In 1937, he published The History and Art of Karaghiozis. He 
continued to publish articles on Karaghiozis as late as the 
1970S. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Fais, Giulio Caimi (2003). 


[Yitzchak Kerem (2™ ed.)] 


CAIMIS, MOISIS (1864-1929), Greek journalist and editor. 
Born in Corfu, Caimis was one of the first Jewish journalists 
in Greece to write in the Greek language. He wrote about the 
social and humanistic significance of Judaism, and the ties 
that existed between Judaism and Hellenism. As president 
of the Jewish community in Corfu, he was responsible for 
the founding of several philanthropic institutions. He taught 
Greek in Corfu for 16 years and Italian in Athens for 15 years. 
He championed the modern Greek language and wrote in its 
defense. In Corfu, he edited the Israilitis Chronographos from 
1899 to 1901 and in Athens the Israilitikgi Epitheorisis (Israelite 
Review) from 1912 to 1916, the first periodical on Jewish life 
written in Greek. He tried to fight against antisemitism in the 
Athenian Greek press in the beginning of the 20" century, but 
had little practical influence on newspaper editors. As an early 
Zionist, in 1897 he founded the Zionist organization Mevasser 
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Zion in Corfu. In 1913, he helped reorganize the Zionist move- 
ment in Athens and was one of its leading members. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meghali Ellinikyi Enkyiklopedhia, 24 (1934), 


395. 
[Rachel Dalven] 


CAIN (Heb. [??, Qayin, “smith”), the firstborn son of ‘Adam 
and *Eve, brother of *Abel and *Seth (Gen. 4:1, 25). In the 
Bible Cain and Abel both brought offerings to God from the 
fruits of their labors, but God did not pay heed to Cain’s gift. 
Ignoring a divine warning on the seductive nature of sin, Cain 
killed his brother Abel (4:2-8). For this act he was doubly pun- 
ished. Cain, the farmer, was to be denied the fruits of the soil 
and was to become a ceaseless wanderer on earth (4:11-12, 
14). To allay Cain’s expressed fear of being killed by any who 
might come across him, God placed a protective mark upon 
him, and he then settled in “the land of Nod” (4:14-16). Later 
he married and bore a son, *Enoch, after whom he named a 
city which he founded (4:17). This story is clearly fragmen- 
tary. No reason is given for the rejection of Cain’s offering. 
His need for self-protection is inexplicable in that no other 
humans, save his parents, existed. For the same reason, his 
marriage is a mystery, as is also “the land of Nod” The latter 
name, indeed, may well be symbolic, designating a “place of 
wandering” (cf. Heb. nad, “wanderer,” 4:12). The other prob- 
lems apparently derive from the fact that a fuller story once 
undoubtedly existed, of which scripture has recorded only 
the outlines for its didactic purposes. The brevity of the nar- 
rative description contrasts strongly with the length of the 
dialogues between God and Cain (4:6-7, 9-15). These express 
clearly the idea that evil is not metaphysical, but moral, the 
perversion of man’s God-given freedom of will. The punish- 
ment making Cain a social pariah conforms to the biblical 
view that the crime of murder is also a societal offense, and 
not just a personal wrong. At the same time it is a sin against 
God (4:14, 16). Finally, it cannot be accidental that the frater- 
nal relationship of Cain and Abel is stressed seven times (4:2, 
8 (twice), 9 (twice), 10, 11), intending to emphasize, perhaps, 
the notion that homicide is fratricide. According to the bibli- 
cal narrative the name Cain was suggested to his mother by 
its similarity in sound to the Hebrew verb kanah (qanah); “to 
gain’ or “create,” as she explains, “I have gained [or created] a 
male child with the help of the Lord” (4:1), but what it actually 
means is “smith” (so in Arabic and Aramaic). Indeed, among 
Cain's descendants is Tubal-Cain “who forged all implements 


of copper and iron” (4:22). 
[Nahum M. Sarna] 


In the Aggadah 

Cain was not only the “first murderer” (Esth. R., Proem 10), 
but also the first person to show ingratitude. Abel, who was 
far stronger than Cain, overcame him in the struggle, but be- 
ing moved to compassion by his brother’s plea for mercy re- 
leased his hold upon him, only to be slain himself (Gen. R. 
22:8). According to another Midrash (Gen. R. 22:7) the mur- 
der resulted from a proposal made by Cain that he and Abel 
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divide the world between them, Cain to receive all lands and 
Abel all chattel. As soon as Abel agreed, Cain accused him of 
walking on the land, which belonged to him, whereupon Abel 
retorted that Cain was clad in garments made of animal skins, 
which belonged to him. In the ensuing quarrel Cain killed 
Abel with a stone. Another version is that the dispute arose 
over the prospective marriage of a twin sister to Abel. God 
preferred the sacrifice of Abel to that of Cain because Abel se- 
lected a choice animal from his flock, while Cain ate his animal 
and offered up only a few grains of flax. Some aggadists de- 
scribe Cain as one who repented of his crime (Gen. R. 22:13). 
When Adam asked him what doom had been decreed against 
him, Cain answered that his repentance had propitiated God, 
whereupon Adam, exclaiming, “So potent is repentance and I 
knew it not” composed a hymn of praise to God (Psalm 92). 
Wherever Cain went as a fugitive the earth quaked under him 
and all kinds of animals tried to attack him to avenge the in- 
nocent blood of Abel. When Cain could bear it no longer and 
cried: “Whither shall I go from Thy spirit? Or whither shall 
I flee from Thy presence?” (Ps. 139:7), God gave him a dog 
for protection, or, according to another opinion, made him 
horns which caused the animals to fear him (Gen. R. 22:12). 
The implication that God cared for Cain’s life is drawn from 
several aspects of the story. Cain’s relatively mild punishment 
(wandering the earth; Gen. 4:12) and God's protection of him 
as a sign “lest any finding him should smite him” (Gen. 4:15), 
even in the face of the Biblical verse, “And no expiation can 
be made for the land for the blood that is shed therein, but by 
the blood of him that shed it” (Num. 35:33), form the basis of 
various aggadic interpretations. One is that the sign of Cain 
was not a protective device, but rather a sign of shame and an 
example for murderers (Gen. R. 22:12) because Cain’s pun- 
ishment was more severe than death, even worse than that of 
Abel, who died instantly (Ex. R. 31:17). A similar explanation 
is given by Philo (De Virtutibus, 200) and is reflected in the 
Septuagint rendering of the words “a fugitive and wanderer” 
as “groaning and trembling.” Cain met his death at the hands 
of his blind grandson, Lamech, who, following the instruc- 
tions of his son while out hunting, shot his arrow at an “ani- 
mal with horns,” which in fact was Cain bearing his horn-sign. 
In the ensuing paroxysm of grief, Lamech killed his son (cf. 
Gen. 4:23). Many of the universal folk tales which belong to 
the widespread, orally transmitted tale-type “Two Brothers” 
(Aarne-Thompson no. 303) are structurally dependent upon 
the pattern and motifs of the Cain and Abel story as expanded 
in the aggadah. This tale holds true with the Cain and Abel 
motifs found in literature generally. 


[Elimelech Epstein Halevy] 


In Christian Tradition 

Abel and Cain are mentioned several times in the New Tes- 
tament. Matthew 23:25 places Abel at the head of the line of 
prophets that were killed and the Epistle to the Hebrews 12:24 
contrasts the blood of Abel that cried out for vengeance with 
that of Jesus, the better and superior sacrifice, that cries for 
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mercy and forgiveness. The Church Fathers saw in Abel and in 
his innocent life as a shepherd, in his accepted sacrifice and in 
his death a prefiguration of Jesus and a prototype of all Chris- 
tians suffering persecution and martyrdom. Cain represents 
the children of the devil and their hatred of the children of 
God (1 John 3:12). From there it was only one step to identify- 
ing Abel with the righteous and innocent Jesus, and Cain with 
the Jews that murdered him. Augustine (De Civitate Dei 15:1) 
takes Cain as a type of natural unregenerate man and Abel as 
a symbol of the regenerate spiritual man. The Roman canon 
of the mass mentions Abel's sacrifice with those of Abraham 
and Melchizedek. 

[R.J. Zwi Werblowsky] 


In Islamic Literature 
The Arabic names of Cain and Abel are Habil and Qabil (Abel, 
Cain) by the same paronomasia that appears in pairs like Jalut- 
Talat, Yajuj-Majuj, though Qayin or Qayin is also attested 
(e.g., Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1 (1357 A.H.), 94, 95). the Koran (Sura 
5:27/30) relates the essence of Genesis 4 with later aggadic ac- 
cretions: as Qabil had slain his brother, God sent a raven to 
show him how he might conceal the body of his brother... (cf. 
also Sura 33:72). The motif of learning burial from the practice 
of a raven is derived from Jewish sources (Tanh. B. 10; Gen. 
R. 22:8; as well as PdRE ch. 21, where it is Adam and Eve who 
emulate a raven by burying their murdered son). Cain’s re- 
morse can also be traced to Jewish, as well as Christian, leg- 
end. The climax of the Koran passage is clearly inspired by the 
Mishnah (Sanh. 4:5) as was first noted by A. *Geiger (Was hat 
Mohammed aus dem Judenthume aufgenommen, 1834). Post- 
Koranic Muslim sources, though aware of details of the Gen- 
esis narrative (e.g., Ibn Qutayba and al-Tabari), tend to favor 
the accounts found in the aggadah and particularly Christian 
Syriac sources such as The Treasure Cave (ed. and trans. by C. 
Bezold, 1883-88). According to the typical post-Koranic Cain 
and Abel legend each brother had a twin sister, their names be- 
ing Aqlima and Labida. Each brother was destined to marry 
the other’s sister. Cain, whose sister Labia was a beauty, re- 
fused, but at his father’s bidding he consented to a trial sac- 
rifice. A heavenly flame consumed only Abel's sacrifice, and 
Cain, finding the judgment unfavorable, murdered Abel with 
a stone and took his own sister (elements of this legend are 
found in Gen. R. 22:2, 7; PdRE ch. 21; and Treasure Cave, 34; 
cf. B. Uffenheimer, in: Sefer Zikkaron li-Gedalyah Alon (1970), 
4off., where the erotic theme and murder are traced to a Su- 
merian prototype). 

[Joel Kraemer] 


In the Arts 

The biblical story of Cain and Abel has inspired works by many 
important writers, possibly because of the complex character 
of Cain. Even in the medieval mystery plays, where characters 
are usually portrayed in black-and-white stereotype, Cain is 
never wholly evil. Thus in the English Mactatio Abel, Cain feels 
it is wrong that God should require him to sacrifice the meager 
fruits of his toil. The 12"-century French Jeu d’Adam, on the 
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other hand, portrays Cain as an avaricious peasant. The first 
important modern work on the theme was the prose epic Der 
Tod Abels (1758) by the Swiss writer Salomon Gessner, which 
depicted Cain as a tiller of the earth infuriated by the pastoral 
Abel. Other 18'+-century treatments include The Wanderings 
of Cain (1798) by Samuel Taylor Coleridge and Abele (1797), a 
melodrama by the Italian poet and playwright Vittorio Alfieri. 
The best-known work is the romantic epic poem Cain (1821) 
by Lord *Byron, which was widely condemned as blasphe- 
mous because of its underlying challenge to the benevolence 
of God. Byron's work was translated into many languages, in- 
cluding a Hebrew version by David *Frischmann (1900), and 
it inspired several opposite treatments of the story with Cain 
as the traditional villain, notably The Ghost of Abel (1822) by 
William *Blake. Three examples of treatments of the story in 
19'h-century France are the anti-bourgeois poem Abel et Cain 
(in Les Fleurs du mal, 1857) by Charles Baudelaire; La Con- 
science, one of the early poems in La Légende des siécles (1% 
series, 1859) by Victor Hugo; and Qain (in Poémes barbares, 
1862), which reflects the bitterness and atheism of the Par- 
nassian poet Leconte de Lisle. Another 19'-century work on 
the subject is the Danish Abels dod (1844) by the Existential- 
ist Frederik Paludan-Mueller. Two 20'-century treatments 
are East of Eden (1924), a one-act play by the American writer 
Christopher Morley, and a section of A Sleep of Prisoners (1951) 
by the English playwright Christopher Fry. 

The episode has served artists throughout the ages. Cain 
was sometimes portrayed wearing the pointed hat udenhut) 
which Jews were forced to adopt in the Middle Ages, while 
Abel was sometimes shown as the Good Shepherd, bearing a 
lamb on his shoulders. The subjects treated are the oblations 
of Cain and Abel (Gen. 4:3-5), the murder of Abel (Gen. 4:8), 
and the curse on Cain and his flight (Gen. 4:11-12). The first 
two are illustrated in the 14'-century Spanish Sarajevo Hag- 
gadah. There are also several apocryphal subjects, such as the 
lamentation of Adam and Eve over Abel’s body, and the leg- 
end of Cain's accidental death at the hands of Lamech. These 
two scenes were engraved in copper by Lucas van Leyden 
(1494-1533). A very early example of Abel's sacrifice may be 
seen on a first-century sarcophagus (Sant’ Agnese, Rome) 
while Byzantine mosaics of the sixth century (San Vitale) and 
seventh century (San Apollinare), both in Ravenna, relate the 
sacrifice to parts of the Abraham iconography. In the 12" cen- 
tury, the same subject appears in sculpture at Moissac, South 
of France, and at Modena, on the bronze doors of San Zeno 
in Verona and in Hildesheim, Lower Saxony, and in mosaics 
at Monreale, in Sicily. Ghiberti included it on the 15**-century 
bronze doors of the Florence Baptistery. Cain and Abel were 
painted by Titian, Tintoretto, Rubens, and other artists. An 
example of a modern treatment is the bronze Burial of Abel 
(1938) by Jacob *Epstein. 

Apart from some unimportant Italian oratorios of the 
early 17 century, the first significant musical treatment of 
the Cain and Abel story is an oratorio by Alessandro Scar- 
latti, Cain, ovvero il primo omicidio (1706), the autograph 
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score of which was rediscovered in 1966. La morte di Abele 
(1732), a libretto by Pietro Metastasio, was set to music by 
Antonio Caldara and by Leonardo Leo. The English transla- 
tion was set by Thomas Arne as The Death of Abel (1744), the 
same work being later performed as Abel and The Sacrifice. 
J.H. Rolle’s Singspeil or ballad opera, Der Tod Abels (text by 
J.S. Patzke, 1769) was performed annually in many German 
towns until 1809. The reworking of the original text by the 
German poet Klopstock was set to music by Michael Haydn 
(1778), and Metastasio’s text was used again by Franz Seydel- 
mann (1801). Two other 19**-century musical treatments were 
Conradin Kreutzer’s La mort d‘Abel (1810) and Max Zenger’s 
minor opera Cain (1867), with a libretto based on Byron’s 
poem. Some later works are E. d’Albert’s opera Kain (1900), FE. 
Weingartner’s opera Kain und Abel (1914), and the ballet Cain 
(1930) by Marc *Blitzstein. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.A. Speiser, Genesis (1964), 29-33; N.M. 
Sarna, Understanding Genesis (1966), 29-33; M.D. Cassuto, Mi-Adam 
ad Noah (19537), 118-55. IN THE AGGADAH: V. Aptowitzer, Kain und 
Abel in der Agada (1922); Ginzberg, Legends, 1 (1909), 55-59; A.A. Ha- 
levy, Shaarei ha-Aggadah (1963), 12f.; A. Brieger, Kain und Abel in der 
deutschen Dichtung (Berlin-Leipzig, 1934); K. Ranke, Die Zwei Brueder 
(Helsinki, 1934); B. Uffenheimer, in: Sefer Zikkaron li-Gedalyah Alon 
(1970), 27-68. IN CHRISTIAN TRADITION: Catholic Encyclopaedia, 1 
(1907), 35f.; 3 (1907), 142f,; G. Kittel, Theological Dictionary of the New 
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tament im Bilde (1923), 79-96. 


CAIRO, capital of *Egypt. The presence of Jews in Cairo can 
be traced to a very early date. Fustat (old Cairo) was founded 
in 641 by the Arab conqueror of Egypt, ‘Amr ibn al-‘As, near 
the Byzantine fortress “Babylon.” It is almost certain that Jews 
settled there shortly afterward, or possibly even at the time of 
its foundation. The town was inhabited by native Egyptian 
Christians and Yemenite Arabs who had come with the con- 
quering army. It became the capital of the Muslim rulers of 
Egypt and rapidly developed into a large city and flourishing 
economic center, which attracted many immigrants. At first, 
the Jewish quarter and the oldest synagogues were situated in 
the ancient Byzantine stronghold. A Christian source indi- 
cates that in 882, during the reign of King Ahmad ibn Tulin, 
the Coptic patriarch was forced to sell a church in Fustat to 
the Jews and that it then became a synagogue. During the 10 
century many immigrants arrived from Iraq (Babylonia). This 
resulted in the formation of two Jewish communities, the Pal- 
estinian (the Jerusalemites — al-Shamiyytn) and the Iraqians 
(the Babylonians - al-Iraqiyytin) in Fustat. Each community 
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had its own synagogue and received guidance from the lead- 
ers of the yeshivot in Iraq and Palestine. It is thought that the 
synagogue of the Palestinian community was the former Cop- 
tic Church acquired in 882. Some evidence shows, however, 
that the Coptic Church was acquired by the newcomers from 
Iraq, while the synagogue of the Palestinians was pre-Islamic, 
as reported by Muslim chroniclers. It was later known as the 
Synagogue of Ezra the Scribe and it was there that the famous 
*Genizah was discovered. The synagogue of the Babylonian 
community was in the same area, as was the synagogue of the 
Karaites, who had a large community in Fustat by the tenth 
century. After the conquest of Egypt by the Fatimid army in 
969, the newer town of Cairo was founded north of Fustat. The 
Jews immediately settled there and built their synagogues. It 
seems that at first the Jews dwelt in two quarters: al-Jawdari- 
yya in the southern part of the town, south of as-Sikka al- 
Jadida Street; and in Zuwayla north of al-Jadida and between 
it and Khurunfush Street. The Jews were removed from the al- 
Jawdariyya quarter by the caliph al-Hakim at the beginning of 
the eleventh century, and after that they were concentrated in 
the area north of it, which became known as the Jewish Quar- 
ter. The Karaites settled in the eastern section of the quarter, 
where they remained until modern times. At the end of the 
tenth century the community of Cairo became the religious 
and cultural center of all the communities in Egypt. *Shema- 
riah b. Elhanan, a pupil of R. *Sherira Gaon, founded a Bet 
Midrash, which continued to exist after his death in 1011, but 
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did not replace the Palestinian yeshivah till the end of the 11" 
century, when Palestine was occupied by the Crusaders. 

The leaders of Cairo-Fustat in the first half of the 11 
century were distinguished scholars. In the Palestinian com- 
munity they bore the title haver, and in the Babylonian one, 
alluf. The Palestinian leader Ephraim b. Shemariah and the 
Babylonian leader *Sahlan b. Abraham wrote both religious 
and secular poetry. They were in close contact with the geonim 
of the yeshivot in Palestine and Babylon. *Mazli’ah b. Solomon 
ha-Kohen, a member of the Palestinian family which directed 
the yeshivah in Palestine as gaon, arrived in Cairo during the 
first half of the 12" century. He tried to found a yeshivah that 
would replace the Palestinian yeshivah. These efforts contin- 
ued to exist until the end of the century (see Mann, Texts, 
1 (1931), 255ff.). During the second half of the century, the 
yeshivah, was headed by *Nethanel b. Moses ha-Levi and later 
by his brother Sar Shalom ha-Levi. The 12'+-century traveler 
*Benjamin of Tudela relates that when he visited Cairo there 
were 7,000 Jews there, but this figure seems to be an exaggera- 
tion as there were probably not more than 1,500 Jews in Cairo 
(see E. Ashtor’s notes in JQR, 50 (1959/60), 57ff.). The second 
half of the 12" century marked the decline of Fustat. In 1168 
the Egyptians set the town on fire to prevent its seizure by the 
Crusaders; after its destruction it was not restored to its former 
state. While some Jews remained in Fustat, many of them left 
for the new Cairo. It seems that Maimonides lived in Fustat 
in the years 1171-1204. 

Apparently his son Abraham and his grandson David 
still lived in Fustat but the late negidim from the Maimonides 
family all lived in New Cairo. It would seem though that Fu- 
stat declined only slowly. Under the rule of the Fatimids un- 
til 1171 and the Ayyubids from 1171 to 1250 the Jews enjoyed 
a certain amount of tolerance, but they suffered many perse- 
cutions during the reign of the *Mamluks from 1250 to 1517. 
Naturally, the decrees of the sultans against the non-Muslim 
communities were at first applied with severity in the capital. 
Sometimes the non-Muslims of Cairo were the only victims of 
this persecution, while the Christians and Jews in other places 
were exempted. These activities were most often directed 
against the Copts, the largest non-Muslim community in the 
Egypto-Syrian Mamluk kingdom, and were then extended to 
the Jews. In 1265 the Christians of Cairo were accused of set- 
ting buildings on fire to avenge the defeat of the Franks by the 
Muslim rulers of Palestine. According to Muslim chroniclers, 
Sultan Baybars (1233-77) gathered the Christians and Jews of 
Cairo under the citadel walls and threatened to burn them 
alive unless they agreed to pay a large sum of money, which 
they finally did over many years. In 1301 the general persecu- 
tion of non-Muslims was renewed; those who suffered most 
were the Christians and Jews of Cairo. Christian and Jewish 
houses of prayer were closed down, and some of them were 
not reopened for many years, though one synagogue reopened 
in 1310. In 1316 the non-Muslim places of worship were again 
closed, but they were reopened after a short while. A severe 
persecution of non-Muslims took place in 1354. According 
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to Muslim authors, there were riots in Cairo during which 
the fanatical mob destroyed all non-Muslim homes that were 
higher than the Muslim ones. During the 15" century the 
sultans made even greater efforts to prove their piety by per- 
secuting the non-Muslims, and Muslim records of that time 
give much information on the attacks against Jews and Chris- 
tians. From time to time searches for wine were carried out in 
their neighborhoods, and all the barrels found were poured 
out into the street. The Muslim fanatics often directed their 
attention toward the synagogues, accusing the Jews of having 
built additions to the synagogues, which were forbidden ac- 
cording to Islamic law; detailed searches were carried out and 
senseless accusations were brought against them. In 1442 there 
was a general investigation of all non-Muslim places of wor- 
ship to ascertain whether any new portions had been added 
to the buildings. As a result of the accusation that the Jews 
had written the name of Muhammad on the floor where the 
hazzan stood, the Muslims destroyed the almemar (“pulpit”) 
of a synagogue in Fustat and maltreated the Jews. Later, the 
Muslim judges decided that a Karaite synagogue and a Rab- 
banite bet midrash in the Zuwayla neighborhood should be 
confiscated because they had been private houses that had 
been turned into places of worship without authorization. 
Finally, the government demanded a solemn promise from 
non-Muslims that no alterations would be made in any of 
their community buildings. 

During the reign of Sultan Inal (1453-1461), after rumors 
had spread that the non-Muslims had built new places of wor- 
ship, a further investigation took place. It was only rarely, as 
in 1473, that the Muslim authorities consented even to the 
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repair of places of worship. During the whole of this period 
there existed a relatively powerful Karaite community in Cairo 
whose relations with the Rabbanites were not always good. A 
great dispute broke out between the two communities in 1465, 
when a newly arrived group of Spanish Marranos wanted to 
join the Karaites. The case was brought before the Muslim 
authorities and the son of the sultan tried to use the occasion 
to extort money from the Jews. However, the case was peace- 
fully concluded; the two communities reached an agreement, 
and the sultan ordered his son not to interfere with the Jews. 
The Mamluk rule not only brought harsh legislation and per- 
secution on the Jews of Cairo, but also barred most of them 
from commerce in spices and other Indian and Far East- 
ern products, which had become the monopoly of a wealthy 
group of merchants. The economic status of the Jews, who 
had been a middle class of artisans and merchants under the 
Fatimids and Ayyubids, was now undermined, even though 
there remained a small privileged group employed in the royal 
mint and in banking affairs. Meshullam of *Volterra, who 
was in Egypt in 1481, reports that at that time there were 800 
Jewish households in Cairo, in addition to 150 Karaite and 
50 Samaritan families. R. Obadiah of *Bertinoro, who visited 
Cairo in 1488, reports 500 Rabbanite families, 100 Karaite, 
and 50 Samaritan. According to the Muslim chronicler 
al-Maqrizi (d. 1442), there were five synagogues in the new 
Cairo in the first half of the 15‘ century: two belonged to 
the Rabbanites, two to the Karaites, and one to the Samari- 
tans. 

At the beginning of the 16" century many refugees came 
from Spain. Three distinct congregations were then formed: 
*Musta‘rabs (native Arabic-speaking Jews), Maghribim (Jews 
of North African origin), and Spanish. Among these con- 
gregations, each of which had its own bet din and charitable 
institutions, there was occasional conflict, such as the great 
dispute of 1527 between the Musta‘rabs and the Maghribim 
over precedents in the common synagogue. The Spanish ex- 
iles surpassed the other communities, both in Jewish schol- 
arship and generally; their scholars were even appointed as 
rabbis in the other communities. Such was the case with R. 
Joseph Iskandari, who, although of Spanish origin, became 
rabbi of the Musta‘rabs. Generally, in the course of time the 
Musta‘rabs accepted the customs of the Spanish Jews in their 
prayers, while in time the descendants of the Spanish exiles 
became assimilated with the majority of the Jewish popula- 
tion and to a great extent stopped speaking Spanish. During 
the 16 century eminent scholars filled the rabbinical posi- 
tions of Cairo. Most of them were of Spanish origin, but their 
halakhic decisions were universally accepted. During the first 
half of that century R. *David b. Solomon ibn Abi Zimra was 
the foremost rabbinical author in Cairo. R. Moses b. Isaac 
*Alashkar and R. Jacob *Berab were his contemporaries. After 
Ibn Abi Zimra emigrated to Palestine, R. Bezalel *Ashkenazi 
became the recognized authority. During the second half of 
the century, R. Jacob *Castro, R. Hayyim Kafusi, and R. Solo- 
mon di Trani lived in Cairo. 
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The Turks, who conquered Egypt in 1517, did not usually 
interfere with the Jews in religious matters. Nevertheless, there 
were occasions when they were influenced by the accusations 
of the Muslim fanatics, as in 1545 when the central synagogue 
was closed down and not reopened until 1548. Also, Muslim 
mobs often attacked Jewish funeral processions on their way 
to the cemetery in Basatin, some distance from the town. As 
a result, the dead were sometimes buried without procession, 
or the funerals were held at night, and at other times Muslim 
guards were hired. However, the greatest oppression of the 
Jews was economic. On the one hand, the Turkish governors 
delegated financial administration, such as the operation of 
the mint and the collection of taxes and customs to Jews, but 
on the other hand, they were jealous of the wealth of these 
Jewish bankers and from time to time maltreated them. The 
first such case occurred in 1524, when governor Ahmed Pa- 
sha extorted a large sum of money from Abraham *Castro, 
the director of the mint, and threatened to slaughter all the 
Jews of Cairo unless they provided him with a large sum of 
money. However, on the day appointed for payment, he was 
killed by some soldiers who opposed his plan to rebel against 
the sultan. This day of salvation was commemorated as an an- 
nual Purim Mizrayim (“Purim of Egypt”). Often false accu- 
sations were brought against the Celebis (treasury officials of 
the governors, who were also Jewish community leaders), and 
several of them were executed. Others were executed without 
any pretext. Many Cairo Jews who were closely related to these 
wealthy officials also suffered greatly. The tyranny and extor- 
tion of the Turkish governors worsened during the 176 and 
18" centuries, and the process of decline and corruption in 
the Turkish government also had an effect on the condition 
of the large community in the capital of Egypt. The standard 
of Jewish learning fell, even though some of the community’s 
rabbis were eminent halakhic authorities. The most impor- 
tant rabbis were the following: in the 17 century, Isaac Cas- 
tro, Samuel *Vital (the son of R. Hayyim *Vital), Mordecai 
ha-Levi and his son Abraham; in the 18** century, Solomon 
*Algazi; and in the 19 century, Moses Algazi, Elijah Israel, his 
cousin Moses, and Raphael Aaron *Ben Simeon, author of the 
works Tuv Mizrayim and Nehar Mizrayim. 

In independent Egypt under Muhammad Ali (1805-48) 
a new era of development for the Jewish community began. In 
1840 Moses *Montefiore, Adolphe *Crémieux, and Solomon 
*Munk visited Cairo, and founded schools in which Jewish 
youth were educated according to European standards. The 
economic development of Egypt attracted Jews from other 
Mediterranean countries, many of whom settled in Cairo. 
Even so, the number of Jews did not exceed 4,000 until the 
middle of the 19» century. In 1882 there were 5,000 Jews in 
Cairo, and by 1897, 10,000 including 1,000 Karaites. In 1917 
there were approximately 29,000 Jews. Among these immi- 
grants there were some Ashkenazi Jews from Eastern Europe 
who founded their own synagogue, but also collaborated with 
the existing community. The economic situation of the Jewish 
community improved and many of its members, such as the 
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*Suarez, *Mosseri, and Cicurel families, prospered in com- 
merce and banking. The greater part of the community moved 
from the ancient Jewish quarter and built houses in the newer 
districts of Zamalik, Heliopolis, and the “Garden City.’ The 
Jews became active in public affairs and some of them were 
appointed to the legislative assemblies and government insti- 
tutions. R. Yom Tov Israel was appointed to the Legislative As- 
sembly by Khedive Ismail Pasha, and Jacob *Cattaui became 
the khedive'’s private banker and the chief revenue officer of 
Egypt. His son Joseph became minister of finance in 1923, 
while another son Moses was president of the Cairo commu- 
nity for 40 years. Chief Rabbi Haim *Nahoum was appointed 
a member of the Egyptian Academy of Science in 1925. 

The Zionist movement found supporters among the Jews 
of Cairo. From the beginning of the 20" century Zionist so- 
cieties and newspapers were established in the city. In 1900 
the weekly newspaper Mizrayim (“Egypt”) was published in 
Ladino, in 1907-08 the Yiddish periodical Die Zeit appeared, 
and in 1908 the French weekly LAurore was founded. The 
last appeared until World War 11. In 1919 the French weekly 
Israel was founded and in 1939 it amalgamated with the La 
Tribune Juive, which was published in Alexandria until 1948. 
From 1934 to 1948 there was also an Arab weekly, al-Shams. 
The Karaite community published the Arabic weekly al-Kalim 


from 1945. 
[Eliyahu Ashtor] 


Hebrew Printing In Cairo 

The first Hebrew printing press in Cairo, which was also the 
first one in the whole Middle East outside of Palestine, was 
founded in 1657 by Gershom b. Eliezer *Soncino. He was 
the last printer of a famous family of printers; he had previ- 
ously worked in his father’s press in Constantinople. Two of 
his books printed in this year are known: Refuot ha-Talmud, 
a book of remedies, and Pitron Halomot (“Interpretation of 
Dreams”), attributed to R. *Hai Gaon. A second printing press 
was founded in Cairo in 1740 by Abraham b. Moses Yatom, 
who had also previously worked as a printer in Constanti- 
nople. He printed only one book, the first edition of Hok le- 
Yisrael, edited by R. Isaac Baruch of Cairo. This work was later 
reprinted in many editions. The renewal of Hebrew printing 
in Cairo took place in 1905, and after that year there were five 
Hebrew printing presses. They were principally used for com- 
mercial purposes, with the printing of books as a secondary 
activity. Up to World War 11, they printed over 50 books, most 
of which served the needs of the Egyptian communities or 
were the works of authors living in Egypt. 


[Avraham Yaari] 


Contemporary Period 

According to the 1947 population census in Egypt, there were 
41,860 Jews in Cairo (constituting 64% of Egyptian Jewry), 
of whom 58.8% were merchants, and 17.9% were in industry. 
Although it contained a few wealthy Jews, the Cairo commu- 
nity was poorer than that of Alexandria. After the arrests of 
Cairo Jews in 1948-49 and the deportations of 1956-57, only 
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5,587 Jews remained, according to the census of 1960. In 1968, 
after the *Six-Day War, the population numbered only about 
1,500 and by 1970 had dwindled to a few hundred. At the be- 
ginning of the 21°t century fewer than 200 remained, mostly 
elderly and poor. While some inhabited the Jewish quarter in 
the older part of the town, most Jews lived in mixed neighbor- 
hoods, particularly in the new suburb of Heliopolis. 

In 1948 riots broke out as a result of the UN decision 
to partition Palestine, which was a tremendous political de- 
feat for the Arab League. A mob was aroused and joined by 
shouting gangs of students in attacks on Jews and Jewish 
property and businesses. In December of the same year, the 
Arab League met in Cairo to consider its defeat against the 
background of vast demonstrations. Afterward reports leaked 
out of Egypt that in August, 150 Jews had been murdered in a 
particularly violent pogrom during which three rabbis were 
killed in Cairo’s slaughterhouse. The real estate of many Jews 
was confiscated and transferred to the administration of a 
trustee for confiscated Jewish property (this occurred again 
after the Sinai Campaign in 1956). Many Jewish shops and 
businesses were damaged during the rioting of January 1952, 
when property valued at £10,000,000 — including the Jewish 
school in the ‘Abbasiyya quarter and the chain of stores be- 
longing to the Cicurel family - was destroyed or stolen. The 
chairman of the Cairo Community Council, Salvador Cicurel, 
resigned in protest against the rioting, returning to his post 
only in January 1953. 

Mass arrests of Egyptian Jews began in June and July 
1954. Those arrested, numbering about 100, were brought to 
two concentration camps. Many of the inmates of these camps 
were subsequently released, and only a minority of 10 to 15 
were brought to trial. Much attention was attracted to the trial 
of 13 Jews charged with spying for Israel. The trial was opened 
on Dec. 11, 1954, and the court concluded its sessions on Jan. 
5, 1955. [wo defendants were condemned to death, two others 
received life sentences, and the rest were sentenced to impris- 
onment (see *Egypt; Moshe *Marzouk; Pinhas *Lavon). 

In late 1956 Cicurel left Egypt and was succeeded as 
chairman of the Cairo Community Council by Albert Ro- 
mano. The council administered the institutions of the com- 
munity, which included schools (four in 1954 containing 700 
pupils) and a hospital. The government confiscated the hos- 
pital in November 1956 and agreed to pay an annual rent to 
the council, which was also responsible for the charitable or- 
ganizations and synagogues. Ashkenazi Jews had their own 
council, synagogues, and charitable organizations. The 3,105 
*Karaites living in Cairo in 1947 had dwindled to only a few 
hundred by 1968. Cairo’s chief rabbi, Haim Nahoum, was also 
the chief rabbi of the country; upon his death in 1960, he was 
succeeded by Hayyim Duwayk who left in 1972. 

[Haim J. Cohen] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mann, Egypt; Ashtor, Toledot; J.M. Landau, 
Jews in Nineteenth-Century Egypt (1969); Ben-Zeev, in: Sefunot, 1 
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CAIRO TRIAL, a trial of 11 Jews accused in 1954 of carrying 
out espionage and sabotage activities on behalf of Israel in 
Egypt. This affair, involving the worst Israeli security mishap 
yet revealed, began in 1951 when an Israeli officer, Avraham 
Dar, was sent to Egypt under the pseudonym of John Darling 
to set up intelligence cells in Cairo and Alexandria. Early in 
1954, it was decided to utilize these cells to undermine Egypt’s 
improving relations with Great Britain and the U.S. A newly 
infiltrated agent, Avraham Elad, using the pseudonym Paul 
Frank, was ordered to supervise a series of sabotage attempts 
which was designed to implicate opponents of the Egyptian 
government. The object was to cast doubts on the stability of 
the country and thereby discredit the regime of army officers 
which had overthrown King Farouk two years earlier. The 
identity of the person who ordered the operation was subse- 
quently to become the subject of a bitter dispute. Elad main- 
tained that the order came from Col. Binyamin Gibli, head 
of army intelligence. Gibli, however, insisted that it emanated 
from the minister of defense, Pinhas *Lavon, who vehemently 
denied the charge. 

On July 2, 1954, the first sabotage attempt was success- 
fully carried out when incendiary devices were set off at the 
Alexandria post office. On July 14, fires were set simultane- 
ously at the U.S. libraries in Cairo and Alexandria. Nine days 
later, however, an incendiary device went off prematurely in 
the pocket of Philippe Nathanson, a member of the Alexan- 
dria cell, and he was arrested. Within a few days ten other per- 
sons were taken into custody, one of them a 16-year-old girl, 
Marcelle Ninio. The accused were tortured. One of them, Max 
Bennet, reportedly an Israeli army officer, committed suicide 
by cutting his wrist with a razor blade. Marcelle Ninio tried 
unsuccessfully to throw herself out of a window. 

The trial began on December 7, 1954. Death sentences 
were handed down two months later against Moshe *Marzouk, 
a 28-year-old Karaite physician at the Jewish Hospital in 
Cairo, and Samuel Behor Azaar, 26, a teacher in Alexandria. 
They had been accused of heading the network's two cells 
and were subsequently hanged. Two other accused were ac- 
quitted. The remaining six - Nathanson, Ninio, Victor Levy, 
Robert Dassa, Meir Zafran and Meir Meyouhas - were given 
prison sentences ranging from seven years to life. The orga- 
nizer of the cells, Avraham Dar, had left Egypt shortly before 
the first arrests were made. Paul Frank, who was known to the 
cell members only by a code name, escaped to Europe after 
their arrest. Known in Israel as “the Third Man,” he became 
a key figure in the dispute that developed over the affair and 
led to the resignation of Lavon. He was tried in 1959 in Israel 
on acharge of illegal possession of secret documents and sen- 
tenced to 12 years’ imprisonment, reduced to ten years by the 
Supreme Court. He served the full term and upon his release 
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moved to Los Angeles, where he wrote a book giving his ver- 
sion of the affair. 

The six persons imprisoned in Egypt eventually reached 
Israel, some after serving out their terms, others in prisoner 
exchanges following the Six-Day War. 

Details of the long-secret affair were made public in Israel 
for the first time in November 1971. 

[Abraham Rabinovich] 


In January 1979 a ministerial committee finally approved 
the publication of a book by Hagai Eshed, Mi Natan Ha- 
Horaah (“Who Gave the Order”) written in 1963, the publi- 
cation of which had until then been forbidden by the Censor. 
According to this account, it was Lavon who gave the order 
to effect the raids on British installations in Egypt in order to 
delay the signing of the United Kingdom-Egypt agreement 
on the evacuation by Britain of the Suez Canal, but contrary 
to those orders the fateful attack was aimed at American tar- 
gets. According to Eshed the change was ordered by the com- 
mander of the Israeli group, who was an Egyptian agent, for 
the purpose of catching the Israelis red-handed. The police had 
verified the authenticity of the so-called “forged letter” sent by 
the head of the Israel Army Intelligence, Binyamin Gibli. 


CAISERMAN, HANANE MEIER (1884-1950), Canadian 
Jewish communal leader. Born in Piatre-Neamt, Romania, 
Caiserman immigrated to Montreal in 1911. A lifelong Labor 
Zionist, Caiserman was also a union organizer for the Mon- 
treal clothing workers and Jewish bakers. During the 1910s 
he took a leading role in the strikes for better conditions and 
union recognition. He also organized and actively promoted 
Jewish cultural activity, giving evening courses to workers on 
political economy. In 1919 he helped organize the Canadian 
Jewish Congress and was named the organization's general 
secretary. While the Congress at first failed to bring Canadian 
Jews together under one roof, with Caiserman’s help it did es- 
tablish the Jewish Immigrant Aid Society of Canada in 1920, 
and Caiserman served as its honorary president. Always in the 
forefront of Montreal Jewish affairs, during the 1920s he ac- 
tively supported the cause of separate Jewish schools in Que- 
bec and was closely associated with educational and cultural 
institutions such as the Peretz School, the Jewish Folk School, 
and the Montreal Jewish Library. Caiserman wrote widely in 
the Yiddish press on political, communal, and literary themes. 
He is the author of Yiddishe dikhter in Canada (1934). With 
the advent of Hitlerism, and the rise of antisemitism, Caiser- 
man helped rebuild the Canadian Jewish Congress into a dy- 
namic and proactive organization. He was instrumental in 
bringing Sam *Bronfman into the organization and stepped 
aside so that Bronfman could assume leadership of it. Caiser- 
man, however, remained a leading spirit in the Canadian Jew- 
ish Congress until his death. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Figler and D. Rome, H.M. Caiserman Book 
(1962); P. Anctil, Le Rendez-vous manqué: Les Juifs de Montréal face 


au Québec de lentre-deux-guerres (1988). 
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CAISERMAN-ROTH, GHITTA (1923- ), Canadian artist. 
Caiserman-Roth was born in Montreal, Quebec. Her par- 
ents were immigrants to Canada from Romania. Her mother, 
Sarah, owned a children’s wear factory while her father, H.M. 
*Caiserman, was a trade unionist, chairman of the Montreal 
Jewish Library, champion of Quebec Jewish literature, and 
early supporter of the Canadian Jewish Congress. 

Ghitta was early drawn to art. She studied under Alex- 
ander Bercovitch, a prominent Montreal Jewish artist. At the 
age of 13, she first exhibited and received honorable mention 
at the Spring Exhibition of the Art Association of Montreal. 
From 1939 to 1943, she studied in New York at the Parsons 
School of Design, American Artists’ School and the Art Stu- 
dents’ League. During summers, she worked in the war indus- 
tries in Quebec and became involved in unions and leftist or- 
ganizations. In 1945 she married Alfred Pinsky, a Jewish artist. 
They lived in Halifax while Pinsky was in the Royal Canadian 
Air Force, then moved back to Montreal, where, between 1946 
and 1952, they founded and ran the Montreal Artists School. 
Drawn by the social involvement of art and the muralist move- 
ment of Mexican socialist artists, in 1948 they traveled through 
Mexico. Ghitta had a daughter in 1954, and in 1962 she mar- 
ried again, wedding Montreal architect Max Roth. 

Forever exploring life’s meaning and issues of social rel- 
evance through the language of art, Caiserman-Roth’s forms 
of expression reflected a gradual change from expressionism 
to cubism, surrealism, and, by the 1980s, an appreciation of the 
abstract. In addition to producing her body of artistic work, 
she taught art at both Concordia University and the Saidye- 
Bronfman Centre in Montreal and at many other Canadian 
universities during summer sessions. Her art has been seen in 
numerous group and solo exhibitions and is found in major 
public galleries and private collections in Canada, the United 
States, and Israel. She was active in many important Canadian 
artistic associations and among her many awards and hon- 
ors, she received in 2000 the prestigious Governor General’s 
Award in Visual and Media Arts. 

[Esther Trépanier (24 ed.)] 


CAJAL, NICOLAE (1919-2004), medical scholar and com- 
munal leader in Romania. Born in Bucharest, the son of the 
physicist Marcu Cajal, he studied medicine at Bucharest Uni- 
versity and Caritas School for Jewish Students of Medicine 
(during the Holocaust period), became a doctor in 1944, and 
began work as a microbiologist. He taught virology at Bucha- 
rest University, Faculty of Medicine and Pharmacy, becoming 
a professor and head of the Department of Virology (1966). 
As deputy director (1953-67) and director (1967-94) of the 
Institute of Inframicrobiology of the Romanian Academy, 
he published some 400 scholarly works in this field and ed- 
ited the Revista Romana de Virusologie (“Romanian Review 
of Virology,” 1967-2004). He was a corresponding member 
(1964) and member (1990) of the Romanian Academy, be- 
coming president of the Section of Medical Sciences. He was 
also president of the Consultative Council for Research and 
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Development of Romania (1991-95) and president of the Me- 
nachem Elias Foundation and Hospital created through the 
will of Jewish banker Jacques Elias (1921). Cajal was active in 
the Federation of the Jewish Communities of Romania. Af- 
ter the death in 1994 of Chief Rabbi Moses Rosen, who had 
served as president, Cajal became the first elected president of 
the Federation since the 1989 revolution, serving from 1994 to 
2004. He fought against post-Communist antisemitism, pro- 
posing the “real semitism” thesis, the idea of a cultural and 
intellectual dialogue between Jews and non-Jews. Cajal at- 
tempted to rebuild Jewish life in Romania, developed existing 
Jewish institutions, and encouraged the founding of others, 
such as a school and publishing house. He used his personal 
relationships with members of the Romanian leadership in 
order to obtain the return of Jewish community property na- 
tionalized by the Communist regime. Cajal developed good 
relations with Israel and with the Romanian Jews living there 
and in other countries. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: ‘Cajal-80,” in: Caietele culturale, 5 (1999). 


[Lucian-Zeev Herscovici (2™4 ed.)] 


CALABRESI, GUIDO (1932-_), U.S. jurist and legal scholar. 
Calabresi was born in Milan, Italy. When he was six years old, 
he and his parents fled Fascist Italy under Mussolini and came 
to the United States. Calabresi’s father was a cardiologist and a 
clinical professor at Yale University. His mother was a philoso- 
pher and literature scholar and chair of the Italian department 
at Albertus Magnus College (New Haven). Calabresi began his 
undergraduate course work at Yale in 1949. In 1953, he gradu- 
ated first in his class, summa cum laude, earning a B.S. in ana- 
lytical economics. From 1953 to 1955, on a Rhodes scholarship, 
he studied politics, philosophy, and economics at Magdalen 
College, Oxford University. In 1958, Calabresi graduated first 
in his class at Yale Law School. At Yale, he also earned the Or- 
der of the Coif and served as note editor of the Yale Law Jour- 
nal. Additionally, Calabresi earned an M.A. from Oxford in 
1959 and a M.A. (Hon.) from Yale in 1962. 

Calabresi clerked for Justice Hugo L. Black, on the U.S. 
Supreme Court, from 1958 to 1959. He returned to Yale Law 
School in 1959 to begin his long and distinguished academic 
career. He was an assistant professor at Yale from 1959 to 1961. 
In 1962, he was made full professor, the youngest full profes- 
sor in the history of Yale Law School. In 1985, Calabresi be- 
came dean of Yale Law School, and continued in this position 
until 1994, when he was nominated to the U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals. During his tenure as dean, Yale Law School began to 
be consistently ranked as the number one law school in the 
United States. 

In his 35 years as a professor and scholar at Yale, Cala- 
bresi wrote more than 100 legal articles, lectured worldwide, 
and was awarded numerous honorary degrees. In May 1988, 
he was awarded an honorary doctorate from Tel Aviv Univer- 
sity, and was given the same honor by the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem in 2004. 
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As a law scholar, Calabresi is credited for being one of 
the founders of legal philosophy now known as economic 
analysis of the law, and especially as it is applicable to tort law. 
The latter is exemplified by his now classic work, The Cost of 
Accidents: A Legal and Economic Analysis, published in 1970. 
Among his other books are Tragic Choices (with P. Bobbitt, 
1978); A Common Law for the Age of Statutes (1982); and Ide- 
als, Beliefs, Attitudes and the Law (1985). In 2002, Scribes, the 
American Society of Writers on Legal Subjects, recognized 
Calabresi’s legal scholarship by bestowing upon him its Life- 
time Achievement Award. 

In 1994, Calabresi was nominated to the U.S. Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circuit by President Bill Clinton. 
While on the bench, he continued to teach intermittently at 
Yale and held the title of Sterling Professor Emeritus of Law 
and Professorial Lecturer in Law. Calabresi also served on 
the Advisory Committee for the Jewish Fund for Justice (JFy), 
founded in 1984. While Calabresi is a practicing Catholic, he 
proudly traces his lineage to the earliest Jewish community 
in Italy. He appears to be an interesting example of what the 
late Jewish American political scientist Daniel J. Elazar has 
called the permeability of the boundary line between Jew 
and non-Jew. 

[Michael J. Bazyler (2"4 ed.)] 


CALABRIA, region in Southern Italy. Medieval Jewish chron- 
icles attribute the beginnings of Jewish settlement in Calabria 
to Jewish captives exiled by Titus after the destruction of the 
Temple in 70 c.z. However there is no definite evidence of the 
presence of Jews there until the first half of the fourth century. 
The Calabrian community soon became prosperous, and was 
the object of envy and complaints during the reign of Emperor 
Honorius (398). The remains of a synagogue that appears to 
have been in use in the fourth and the fifth centuries were dis- 
covered in Bova Marina, on the southern coast of Calabria. 
The central hall has a niche with a bench and a mosaic floor 
where the designs of a menorah and a Salomon’s knot can still 
be discerned. In the early 10th century Calabria was devastated 
by Arab raiders, the Jewish population being among the worst 
sufferers. Soon afterward, however, the position of the Jews 
improved both economically and culturally. Scholars of Cal- 
abria were in touch with *Hai b. Sherira (Gaon) in Mesopota- 
mia in the 11 century. In the 13" century the silk industry and 
other state monopolies were in Jewish hands, mainly owing 
to the protection afforded by the emperor Frederick 11. After 
1288, under Charles 11 of Anjou, persecutions and attacks were 
fomented by Dominican friars in Calabria, as in the rest of the 
kingdom. About half of the 2,500 Jews were forcibly converted 
to Christianity. Later the Calabrian community recuperated 
and increased; in some towns the Jewish population is said 
to have outnumbered the Christian. Calabrian Jews enjoyed 
economic prosperity under the Aragonese dynasty, until 1494. 
The fairs of Calabria attracted large numbers of local and for- 
eign Jews. In 1465 the Jews coming to the fair of Maddalena di 
Cosenza obtained the privilege of having to answer only to the 
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king's official and to no other person in charge of the market. 
In 1481 King Ferrante 1 promulgated a series of laws regulating 
the status of the Jews in his kingdom, and the communities of 
Calabria were granted the following privileges: they were not 
to be subject to the jurisdiction of city officials; they could ad- 
dress themselves to any notary or judge they chose; they would 
be taxed only according to the actual number of households; 
no Jew would be exempted from taxation, except the king’s 
physician. When in 1480-81 the Turks attacked Otranto and 
Jews throughout the kingdom were forced to pay substantial 
sums to the treasury, the Jews of Calabria alone were taxed 
2,600 ducats. However, the heavy taxation of the 15" century 
caused some Jews of Calabria to migrate to Sicily. 

Several Hebrew manuscripts are known to have been 
copied in the cities of Calabria during the 15‘ century. Rashi’s 
commentary to the Pentateuch was printed in *Reggio di Cal- 
abria in 1475, the first dated Hebrew book to have been printed 
in the Kingdom of Naples. On the expulsion of the Jews from 
Sicily in 1492, many refugees arrived in Calabria, most of the 
Syracuse community coming to Reggio di Calabria. After the 
expulsion, the Jews of Calabria maintained commercial and 
personal relations with *New Christians in Sicily. Calabria 
also served as a refuge for New Christians from Sicily fleeing 
the Spanish Inquisition. After the region passed under Span- 
ish rule, persecution of the Jews in Calabria was renewed, and 
in 1510 they were all expelled from the region, including New 
Christians. Some migrated to central and northern Italy, and 
others to Salonika, Constantinople, and Adrianople, where 
they founded their own congregations and synagogues. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Milano, Bibliotheca, index; Roth, Italy, index; 
Roth, Dark Ages, index; O. Dito, Storia calabrese e la dimora degli ebrei 
in Calabria dal secolo V alla seconda meta del secolo xv1... (1916); N. 
Ferorelli, Ebrei nell Ttalia meridionale dalleta Romana al secolo x v111 
(1915; repr. 1990), passim. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Costamagna, 
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vanti (1996), 5-44. 
[Ariel Toaff / Nadia Zeldes (274 ed.)] 


CALAHOR(R)A (Kalahora), family of physicians and apoth- 
ecaries in Poland. The name evidences the family’s origin from 
Calahorra, Spain. Its first known member was SOLOMON 
(d. 1596), a pupil of the physician Brasavola in Ferrara, who 
settled in Cracow, and in 1570 was appointed court physician 
to King Sigismund Augustus. The appointment was contin- 
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ued by King Stephen Batory in 1578. Solomon is cited in the 
responsa of Moses *Isserles (no. 30) and Solomon *Luria (no. 
21). He engaged in large-scale business enterprises, and, in 
partnership with other Sephardi Jews, Solomon Hadidah and 
Abraham Calahora, he leased the concession for the salt mines 
in Felsztyn. Of Solomon's six children, Moszs (d. 1622), a mer- 
chant, continued the Cracow branch of the family, and Israel 
Samuel ben Solomon *Calahorra, the Great Poland (Poznan) 
branch. Of the Cracow branch Davip (d. 1656), son of Moses, 
was an apothecary in the Jewish quarter in Kazimierz near 
Cracow. He supplied the needy members of the community 
with medicines on instructions from the elders and also cared 
for the sick in the hospital (hekdesh). For these services he 
was paid 114 florins in 1635 and 150 florins in 1643-45. Of his 
two sons MATTATHIAS (d. 1663) and NATA, the former took 
over his father’s dispensary, and, according to the contempo- 
rary Polish historian Kochowski, was a “well-known physi- 
cian with an extensive practice in Christian and even clerical 
circles.” A Dominican friar, Servatius Hebelli, accused him of 
blaspheming the Virgin, and after being tortured, he was con- 
demned to death. His family obtained a reexamination of the 
charge at the *Piotrkow tribunal but the latter confirmed the 
verdict. On Dec. 13, 1663, Mattathias was burned at the stake 
after undergoing frightful torture. His ashes were shot into the 
air, but some of the remains were redeemed by the commu- 
nity of Cracow and given burial. The calamity is described in 
Theatrum Europaeum as well as by Kochowski in his Climacter 
(Cracow, 1683) and by *Schudt in Juedische Merkwuerdigkei- 
ten (Frankfurt, 1715). It was the subject of an elegy composed 
by *Berechiah Berakh, as well as of a contemporary rhymed 
report in Hebrew (Cat. Bod]. 4030). 

Mattathias’ son MICHAEL took over the dispensary. His 
two sons were both physicians. One of them, AARON, was 
the first Jew to be examined by the professors of the Cracow 
academy and to qualify there (1723-24). He had many pa- 
tients among the Christian nobility, and King Augustus 111 
granted him a writ of protection in 1750. Aaron was also active 
in communal affairs, and was involved in the dispute be- 
tween the Landau and Fraenkel families over the Cracow rab- 
binate (1742). His brother MENDEL (d. 1772) was also a phy- 
sician. 

Aaron had two children, a daughter, urta (d. 1776), 
who married the head of the Jewish community, Moses Jekeles 
(d. 1791), and a son, MENDEL (d. 1779), who in 1746 studied 
at the University of Frankfurt on the Oder where he also ob- 
tained his medical degree. His son ISAAC AARON KOLHARI 
(d. 1834) was a member of the Cracow communal board. 

Of the Great Poland branch, the above-mentioned 
founder ISRAEL SAMUEL B. SOLOMON CALAHORRA Was 
rabbi of Lenchitsa. His son soLOMON (d. 1650), also a rabbi in 
Lenchitsa, married the daughter of the Posen physician Judah 
de Lima. Solomon’s son, JOSEPH B. SOLOMON *CALAHORA, 
and his grandson ARYEH LOEB (c. 1736) were preachers in Po- 
sen. The latter, with the community trustee Jacob b. Phinehas 
and the physician Wolff Winkler, son of Jacob Winkler, who 
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had to leave Vienna in the 1670 expulsion, was accused in a 
*blood libel and died under torture. The Landsberg and Pos- 
ner families were descended from him. Aryeh Loeb’s great- 
grandson SOLOMON POSNER (1780-1863) was the author of 
a family chronicle, Toar Penei Shelomo (1870). In the course 
of the 19'* century the family became assimilated. The Pol- 
ish socialist leader STANISLAW POSNER was a grandson of 
Solomon. Daughters of the family married into well-known 
Catholic families. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Kochowski, Annales Poloniae (Cracow, 
1683), 90ff.; Steinschneider, Cat Bod, 636, no. 4030; S. Posner, Toar 
Penei Shelomo (1870); H.N. Dembitzer, Kelilat Yofi (1888), 23-24; M. 
Balaban, Z historji zydow w Polsce (1920), 90-103; idem, in: Yevreys- 
kaya Starina, 6 (1913), 469-84; idem, in: Szkice historyczne (1927), 141; 
idem, in: Beit Yisrael be-Polin, 1 (1948), 32, 36; A. Bauminger (ed.), 
Sefer Kraka (1959), 17; I. Levin, in: Hadorom, 18 (1963), 28-34. 


[Meir Balaban] 


CALAHORA, JOSEPH BEN SOLOMON (called Joseph 
Darshan; 1601-1696), rabbi and author. Calahora was born 
in Posen, and was a grandson of Israel Samuel b. Solomon 
*Calahorra. For some time he lived in Belaya Tserkov, where 
he witnessed the suffering of the Jews in 1648, at the time of 
the *Chmielnicki pogroms. After returning to his home town, 
he served there as rabbi, but lived the later years of his life as 
an ascetic, devoting all his time to study. He wrote Yesod Yosef 
(Frankfurt on the Main, 1679; published with additions in 
Berlin, 1739; frequently republished). This small ethical work 
became one of the most popular ethical writings in Eastern 
Europe. It instructs the reader as to what life to lead in order 
to avoid nocturnal emission, which was considered a sin, and 
how to cleanse himself if it did happen. He uses the sin as a 
motif to build a complete system of Jewish ethics and purity, 
based on the Kabbalah. The book is supplemented by a col- 
lection of notes on different subjects and quotations from old 
sources by R. Joseph b. Gei. A commentary on it by Raphael 
Unna of Morocco appeared under the title Yesod Maaravi 
(Jerusalem, 1896). There has also been published his Sedeh 
Bokhim, containing homiletic explanations to the Perek Shirah 
and the tikkun hazot and miscellaneous writings of his brother, 
Isaac Lelower (Frankfurt on the Oder, 1679). A responsum of 
his is mentioned in *Eliakim Goetz b. Meir’s Even ha-Sho- 
ham (Dyhernfurth, 1735). Several of his homiletical treatises 
remain in manuscript. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset, 464; J. Perles, Geschichte der 
Juden in Posen (1864), 82; A. Heppner and J. Herzberg, Aus Vergan- 
genheit und Gegenwart... (1904-29); L. Lewin, Geschichte der Juden 
in Lissa (1904), 305; B.D. Weinryb, Te’udot le-Toledot ha-Kehillot ha- 
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[Samuel Abba Horodezky / Joseph Dan] 
CALAHORRA, city in Castile, N. Spain, near the border of 


Navarre; its Jewish community was one of the most ancient in 
Castile. In 1145, Joseph Rayuso served as merino (“royal offi- 
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cial”) in Calahorra, and according to some sources, Abraham 
*Ibn Ezra died there in 1167. Jewish owners of vineyards, real 
estate, and shops are found in Calahorra from the beginning 
of the Jewish settlement. The community grew in size and im- 
portance in the course of the 12 and 13" centuries. Some of its 
members occupied official positions, arousing Christian op- 
position. In letters to the church authorities at Tudela (1252) 
and Burgos (1264) Popes Innocent rv and Urban vi requested 
them to oblige the Jews and Moors of Calahorra to pay a tithe 
to the diocese on property acquired from Christians. Hebrew 
deeds of the 13-14" centuries record the conveyance of vine- 
yards, gardens and real estate by Jews to members of the city 
council and local ecclesiastical institutions. Documents from 
the Archivo de la Catedral show the extensive real estate held 
by local Jews. In this period there were over 50 Jewish families 
living in Calahorra. At the end of the 13" century, there were 
about 400 Jews living there. In 1290 the tax paid by the com- 
munity amounted to 14,590 maravedis. According to a docu- 
ment from 1320, two Jews and two Christians were appointed 
to supervise the building of a new mill, for which the Jewish 
community contributed a sum of 750 maravedis. From 1323 
the community paid an annual levy of 200 maravedis for the 
war with Granada. In 1327 Alfonso x1 imposed a special levy 
of 100 maravedis on each synagogue in the town, as well as on 
every church and mosque, for the war against the Moors. A 
distinctive local administrative arrangement was the method 
of collecting the annual impost of 30 denari on the Jewish 
*badge which the community itself contracted to levy and 
farmed out on an eight-year term. 

In 1370 a large number of Jews left Calahorra for the king- 
dom of Navarre. Queen Joanna of Navarre gave the refugees 
protection and also exempted them from the annual tax of two 
florins for the first two years. No details about the Calahorra 
community during the anti-Jewish riots in Spain of 1391 are 
available. Their economic position deteriorated in the 15" cen- 
tury: in 1439 it was agreed that instead of paying 5,202 mara- 
vedis annually the community would pay a lump sum of eight 
maravedis of silver from 1434 to 1439, afterward reverting to 
the original sum. Toward the end of the reign of Henry rv the 
annual tax was reduced to 3,000 maravedis (1474) because of 
the difficult times. In the second half of the 15» century, the 
number of Jews in Calahorra was about 350-400. At the ex- 
pulsion from Spain, the Jews left Calahorra on July 2, 1492. 
On August 7, Ferdinand of Castile ordered the conversion of 
the synagogue into a church and offered it to the Cathedral. It 
became the hermitage of San Sebastian. Later it was given to 
the Franciscans to erect their convent. Persons who settled in 
the Jewish quarter received special tax relief and in 1497 the 
king granted them exemption from taxes. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, 1 (1961), 394, 450; Baer, Urkun- 
den, index; Cantera, in: Sefarad, 6 (1946), 37-61; 15 (1955), 353-723 16 
(1956), 73-112; 18 (1958), 219-313; 22 (1962), 83ff.; idem, Sinagogas Es- 
pariolas (1955), 185; Leon Tello, in: Instituto Tello Téllez de Meneses, 
25 (1966), 45, 154. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Reguera, La Inquisicion 
espajiola en el Pais Vasco (el Tribunal de Calahorra, 1513-1570) (1984); 
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E. Cantera Montenegro, Las juderias de la dioceses de Calahorra en 
la Baja Edad Media (1987). 


[Haim Beinart / Yom Tov Assis (2™4 ed.)] 


CALAHORRA, ISRAEL SAMUEL BEN SOLOMON 
(21560-1640), Polish talmudist. Calahorra, who was a man of 
means, lived in Cracow where he maintained his own bet mi- 
drash although never accepting a rabbinical office. His only 
published work is Yismah Yisrael (Cracow, 1626; Hamburg, 
1686), a compendium of the laws of the Shulhan Arukh ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order. Yismmah Yisrael was republished, 
together with a commentary and supplements —- Hukkat ha- 
Torah by Moses Jekuthiel b. Avigdor ha-Kohen Kaufmann - 
on Even ha-Ezer (Amsterdam, 1693); on Orah Hayyim and 
Yoreh Deah (Berlin, 1700); and on Hoshen Mishpat (Dyhern- 
furth, 1701). Yoreh Deah was also published with the com- 
mentary Olelot Zevi of Mordecai Zevi Friedlaender (1865). In 
the introduction to Yismah Yisrael, Calahorra lists six other 
works he wrote on Torah and Kabbalah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Dembitzer, in: Ozar ha-Sifrut, 4 (Cra- 
cow, 1892), 244-9; idem, Kelilat Yofi, 1 (1888), 22b-25a; H. Tcherno- 
witz, Toledot ha-Posekim, 3 (1947), 290-7; I. Lewin in: Hadorom, 18 
(1963), 28-34. 


CALAMUS, SWEET, a spice referred to in the Bible un- 
der three names: keneh bosem (“scented cane”), kaneh ha-tov 
(“goodly cane”), and simply kaneh (“cane”). The last term also 
means reed, but in the context it is clear that the reference is 
to a spice, since the prophet rebukes the people for not de- 
voting some of their wealth to offer frankincense and kaneh 
(Isa. 43:24). Ezekiel (27:19) includes kaneh among the spices 
which Tyre traded with Arabia. It is included among the pre- 
cious spices in the Song of Songs (4:14); “scented cane” is one 
of the spices from which the aromatic oil in the tabernacle 
was prepared (Ex. 30:23). Jeremiah (6:20) points out that 
kaneh ha-tov was brought “from a far country.’ This appears 
in Akkadian as “qanii tabu,” where it means an aromatic cane, 
and tib has the same meaning in Arabic. (“Goodly oil” too is 
used for aromatic oil.) The Septuagint distinguished between 
“goodly cane,’ which it identified with cinnamon, and “cane” 
or “scented cane,’ identified with sweet calamus. There is no 
doubt, however, that the last identification fits all the names. 
The name kaneh means something hollow and an aromatic 
reed, of which there are many species, is intended. 
Apparently, it is the Indian plant Cymbopogon martini 
which accords with the statement that it came “from a far 
country.’ A similar aromatic species growing in Babylon is 
called in the Talmud hilfa de-yama (“the sea reed”) since it 
grows in swamps (Ber. 43b; et al.). Theophrastus (Historia 
plantarum, 9:7, 1) points out that it grows in dried up swamps 
near Lebanon, a probable reference to the Huleh region. Now- 
adays this plant does not grow in Israel or the adjacent coun- 
tries. Some identify “the goodly cane” with sugar cane; but 
this is not aromatic, nor do the scriptural descriptions fit it, 
since sugar cane did not reach Erez Israel before the talmu- 
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dic era. The Halakhot Gedolot (Venice ed., 7:3) deals at length 
with sugar and the laws pertaining to it. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 2 (1924), 107-19, 278; J. Feliks, 
Olam ha-Zomeah ha-Mikra’i (19682), 268. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


CALATAYUD (Heb. 3x ny37), city in Aragon, S.W. of Sara- 
gossa, northeast Spain. It had one of the most important Jew- 
ish communities in Spain and the second most important in 
the Kingdom of Aragon, after Saragossa. The earliest record of 
Jews in Calatayud is a tombstone apparently dating from 919. 
Under Muslim rule the Jews were concentrated in the medi- 
nah, the walled part of the city. The community continued to 
flourish after the downfall of the Umayads in 1031, when the 
Jewish population was estimated at 800. After the Christian 
reconquest of the city in 1120, the Jewish quarter was located 
between the mosque and the cathedral, adjacent to the west- 
ern wall of the city, and Jews also lived in the fortress area. It 
is only at the end of the 12 century that the records refer to 
a legally constituted aljama. The stability of the Jewish com- 
munity was an integral part of the royal policy designed to 
ensure the settlement of the conquered territories. Hence the 
favorable treatment of the Jews of Calatayud in the local fuero. 
In 1131 Alfonso I granted the city a fuero (municipal charter) 
in which the Jews were permitted to occupy the same quarter 
that they had occupied previously, in the fortified part of the 
city and were given equal legal and commercial status with 
Christians and Moors. In 1205 Pedro 11 granted privileges and 
concessions to several Jews there for services rendered to the 
royal house. In 1210 he confirmed the privileges granted to 
the Jews of Calatayud by his father Alfonso 11 releasing them 
from taxes and tolls and prohibiting the arrest of Jews for 
debt. A grant of privilege accorded by James 1 to the commu- 
nity in 1229 regulated the election of its officers, and empow- 
ered four muqaddamun (*adelantados) to draw up the com- 
munal statutes. They also had the right to try criminal cases 
and inflict the death penalty, the community having to pay 
the crown 1,000 solidos for each execution. Under Pedro 111 
(1276-85) a mob attacked the Jewish quarter and broke down 
the gates during the conversionist sermons preached by the 
friars. Pedro now confirmed his father’s instructions that Jews 
should not be forcibly converted to Christianity. In 1325 the 
representatives of the poorer classes were accused of manipu- 
lating the communal accounts and Infanta Maria intervened 
on their behalf. 

The Jewish community was administered by the muqad- 
damun (adelantados). It was the head community of a collecta, 
an inter-communal organization originally established to col- 
lect the taxes. In the collecta of Calatayud were included the 
Jews of Ariza, Ricla, and possibly Cetina. In Calatayud there 
were many minyanim, some of which were held in private 
houses. At the end of the 14 century another synagogue was 
added to the eight already in existence. In view of the annual 
tax of 8,000 sueldos that the community paid at the end of 
the 13th century, we may assume that some 185 Jewish fami- 
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lies, totaling 750-900 Jews, lived in Calatayud. Jewish society 
was divided into three social classes, the rich, the middle, and 
the poor. Many confraternities (havurot) were established in 
Calatayud. In the alcaiceria (the market), in 1344 a substantial 
number of the shops belonged to Jews. Until the mid-13" cen- 
tury the community continued to grow and prosper. 

Anti-Jewish rioting broke out during the *Black Death 
in 1348-49. In 1349 the municipal authorities confiscated the 
property of Jews who had died intestate during the plague. 
The community suffered during the war between Castile and 
Aragon in 1356-69 as Calatayud was located on the Castil- 
ian border. Subsequently, the king released several Jews there 
from paying taxes and assigned a new location for the Jew- 
ish quarter. 

The 300 Jewish families living in Calatayud in 1391 were 
apparently not harmed during the disorders but suffered eco- 
nomic and commercial decline. Consequently, Jews emigrated 
to Navarre. In 1397 there were 191 Jewish households, about 
760-860 Jews, constituting more than 12% of the city’s popu- 
lation. In 1398 King Martin prohibited the Jews from resid- 
ing outside the Jewish quarter. The nasi Don Samuel Halevi 
and Moses b. Musa represented the community at the Dispu- 
tation of *Tortosa (1413-14). In 1413 many Jews in Calatayud 
converted and the number of converts grew the following 
year. In 1414 the municipality prohibited the Jews from leav- 
ing the Jewish quarter, from drawing water from the river, and 
from using the bakery and flour mill even if they did not have 
contact with Christians. The community was deeply in debt 
to a convert, Pasqual Pérez de Almacan (Acach Agolit), for 
his expenses at the papal court, which they were supposed to 
cover. When at this time the Jews were attacked by the Chris- 
tian population, Infante Alfonso, with the approval of the Do- 
minican Vicente *Ferrer, issued instructions to the municipal 
officials to arrest anyone who attacked the Jews, for it is ‘in ab- 
solute contravention of the will of God, the pope, and the king 
to effect the conversion of the Jews by force.” Distinguished 
Conversos in Calatayud included Alfonso de Santangel and 
Miguel Pérez. Noteworthy also was Yucef Abencabra of the 
Cabra family, who after his conversion took the name Martin 
de la Cabra. In 1415 he was responsible for converting a syna- 
gogue into a church. A large part of commerce and industry 
was in the hands of Conversos. In 1417 Alfonso v reduced 
for five years the annual tax and other imposts levied on the 
community from 27,000 sdlidos to 3,000 sdlidos in Jaca coin 
to relieve its impoverished condition. The Jews in Calatayud 
complained to the king in 1418 of persecution by the munici- 
pal authorities and citizens, who had threatened to kill them 
if they did not withdraw certain charges and to expel Jews 
who remained faithful to Judaism. The king instructed the 
governor to give the Jews his protection. In 1420 he permit- 
ted them to return to the homes which they had owned in the 
Jewish quarter before 1415, from which they had apparently 
been dispossessed. In 1436 John, then viceroy, gave instruc- 
tions for a radical reorganization of the communal structure. 
He appointed treasurers, trustees or magistrates, and coun- 
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cilors, and each of the three estates was represented by four 
members on the community council. A number of Conversos 
from other places settled in Calatayud, where they were re- 
ceived by the community and returned to Judaism. The Ca- 
latayud community came to an end with the expulsion of the 
Jews from Spain in 1492. An inventory of that year lists their 
effects, including chattels, pledges of gold and silver, Torah 
scrolls, and ornaments. The Inquisition was active in Calata- 
yud between 1488 and 1502, but the inquisitional tribunal was 
combined in 1519 with that of Saragossa. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, index; Baer, Urkunden, index; 
Baer, Studien, 46f., 147; G.M. Borras Gualis, in: Sefarad, 29 (1969), 
31-50; H.C. Lea, History of the Inquisition in Spain, 1 (1904), 94, 544; 
M. Serrano y Sans, Origenes de la dominacion Espanola en America, 
1 (1918), 11-15; A. Lopez de Meneses, Estudios de edad media de la 
corona de Aragon, 6 (1956), 286-9; Ashtor, Korot, 1 (1966), 215-8; 
2 (1966), 154-66; Sefarad, index vol., s.v. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
M.A. Motis Dolader, La aljama hebrea de Calatayud y su comunidad 
en la Edad Media; idem, The Expulsion of the Jews from Calatayud 
1492-1500, Documents and Regesta (1990). 


[Haim Beinart / Yom Tov Assis (24 ed.)] 


CALATRAVA, Spanish order of knights, founded to protect 
the frontier areas and as a means of prosecuting the war with 
the Muslims. The Order was founded in 1158 when Sancho 11 
granted it the village and fortress of Calatrava, after which it 
was named. Judah Ibn Ezra had previously held authority here 
as supervisor and military purveyor for the armies of Castile 
in the wars against the Muslims. Numerous settlements were 
established on the lands of the Order in Castile and Aragon, in 
which Jews took up permanent residence. They were granted 
privileges by the Order, which had the right of jurisdiction over 
them. Among such settlements were * Alcaniz in Aragon, where 
30 families were living in the 14 century under the protection 
of the Order, Almaden, *Almagro, *Chill6n, and *Maqueda. 

When anti-Jewish disorders and restrictions increased 
in the 15'" century, the Order took an independent line in its 
attitude toward the Jews, maintaining normal relations with 
Jewish scholars, moneylenders, and tax farmers. In 1422 the 
grandmaster Don Luis de Guzman initiated the project for a 
Spanish translation of the Bible, which he delegated to Moses 
*Arragel. A unique event in the depressed state of the Jew- 
ish communities of Castile in this period was the erection of 
a synagogue in Almagro, the seat of the Order, in the 1460s. 
In the following decade, when the Conversos in Castile again 
suffered from persecutions, many found refuge on the lands 
of the Order. The dossiers of the Inquisition relating to per- 
sons living on the lands of the Order indicate the existence 
of groups of Conversos in many places where there were for- 
merly Jewish congregations. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, 1 (1961), 77, 80, 421; H. Bein- 
art, Anusim be-Din ha-Inkvizizyah (1965), index; S. Montero Diaz et 
al., La Orden de Calatrava (1959); Queiréds Linares, in: Revista de la 
Universidad de Madrid, 52 (1964), 635-6; D.W. Lomax, La Orden de 


Santiago (1965), index. 
[Haim Beinart] 
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CALCUTTA (today Kolkata), capital of West Bengal State, 
N.E. India. The earliest association of Jews with Calcutta goes 
back to transient Jewish merchants, especially from Fort St. 
George (*Madras) who toward the end of the 176 century es- 
tablished commercial contacts with Bengal. One of the most 
prominent was Alvaro de *Fonseca. In the second half of the 
18 century, Abraham Jacobs distinguished himself by provid- 
ing food for the survivors of the “Black Hole” tragedy (1756). 
He is also mentioned as a confidential agent of the East In- 
dia Company there. A permanent Jewish settlement came 
into existence only at the beginning of the 19t* century when 
Arabic-speaking Jews from Syria and Iraq who had previ- 
ously resided in *Surat settled in Calcutta. The first Jewish 
merchant to settle there was Shalom b. Obadiah ha-Cohen 
(d. 1836), originally from Aleppo, who, after a successful stay 
in Surat, arrived in Calcutta in 1798 and developed a profitable 
trade there in jewels and precious stones. In 1816 he became 
the court jeweler of the Muslim ruler Ghazi al-Din Haydar 
and his son at Lucknow. Shalom ha-Cohen was soon joined 
in Calcutta by members of his family and business associates 
from Surat and *Bombay, among whom Jacob Zemah Nissim 
figured prominently. With the arrival of Moses b. Simon Du- 
wayk ha-Cohen and his family from Aleppo, Calcutta began to 
develop into one of the most prosperous and flourishing cul- 
tural and economic centers of Jewish life in India. Jews from 
Cochin and Yemen flocked there and took an active part in 
its development. There was a small *Bene Israel community 
in Calcutta as well. 

The first synagogue built in 1831 in Calcutta was called 
Neveh Shalom in honor of its founder, Shalom ha-Cohen. It 
was followed by the Beth El in 1856 and then by Magen David, 
built in 1884 in memory of David Joseph *Ezra (d. 1882). 
Probably the largest synagogue in the East, it was an impos- 
ing landmark distinguished by its beautiful architecture, and 
had a fine collection of Torah scrolls. Elijah b. Moses Duwayk 
ha-Cohen served as spiritual leader of the Magen David con- 
gregation for over 50 years. Glimpses into the internal com- 
munal life are offered by the Judeo-Arabic diaries (Naurooz) 
of Shalom ha-Cohen, of Moses b. Simon Duwayk ha-Cohen 
(d. 1861), and of Eleazar b. Aaron Saadiah ‘Iraqi ha-Cohen 
(d. 1864), all preserved in the Sassoon Library, as well as by 
the accounts of Western visitors such as *Benjamin 11 (1850), 
Jacob *Saphir (1859 ff.), Solomon Reinman (1884), and later 
emissaries and travelers. A central role in the development of 
Jewish life was played for many decades by Sir David and Lady 
Ezra and communal leaders such as Elias Meyer, the families 
Jehuda, Masliah, Jacob, *Gabbai, Elias, Kurlander, and oth- 
ers. Hospitals, synagogues, boys’ and girls’ schools, and other 
educational and charitable institutions were established. Cal- 
cutta Jewry included prominent lawyers, physicians, industri- 
alists, and artists. The events on the world scene after World 
War 11, and the political and economic changes in the Middle 
East had a profound impact on the Jewish community in Cal- 
cutta and led to its economic decline. Through emigration to 
England, Australia, America, and Israel, the once large and 
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prosperous community dwindled to a small group of about 


70 Jews (1998). 
[Walter Joseph Fischel] 


Hebrew Printing 

The first Hebrew printing press in Calcutta was founded in 
1840 by Eleazar b. Aaron Saadiah ‘Iraqi ha-Cohen and con- 
tinued until 1856. A scholar and poet, ‘Iraqi was an expert 
printer who probably cast his own type. The products of his 
press, some of them his own writings, are comparable with the 
best European productions of the time. Another press, oper- 
ated by Ezekiel b. Saliman Hanin from 1871 to 1893, printed 
the Judeo-Arabic weekly Mevasser in Hebrew type from 1873 
to 1878. This paper was followed by Perah (1878-88), printed 
from 1871 by Elijah b. Moses Duwayk ha-Cohen. Two further 
weeklies, Maggid Meisharim (1889-1900) and Shoshannah 
(1901), were edited and printed by R. Solomon Twena, author 
of almost 70 works published by his own press. 


[Avraham Yaari] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: I.A. Isaac, Short Account of the Calcutta Jews 
(1917); Ezra, in: South African Jewish Chronicle (Oct. 1929), 13-15; D.S. 
Sassoon, Ohel David, 2 (1932), 113 (Hebrew section); idem, in: JQR, 21 
(1930/31), 89-150; idem, History of the Jews in Baghdad (1949), 209-16; 
A. Yaari, Ha-Defus ha-Ivri be-Arzot ha-Mizrah, 2 (1940), 9-51; Fischel, 
in: REJ, 123 (1964), 433-98 (Eng.); idem, in: PAAJR, 33 (1965), 1-20. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Elias and J.E. Cooper The Jews of Calcutta, 
An Autobiography of a Community, 1798-1972 (1974); E.N. Musleah, 
On the Banks of the Ganga — the Sojourn of Jews in Calcutta (1975); 
M. Hyman, Jews of the Raj (1995). 


CALE, WALTER (1881-1904), German poet. Calé abandoned 
his law studies at Berlin in 1903 to devote himself to literature 
and philosophy for a few months. Then, after destroying as 
much of his literary work as he could find, Calé committed 
suicide. His Nachgelassene Schriften, containing manuscripts 
that escaped destruction, were edited by his friend Arthur 
Brueckmann, with an introduction by Fritz *Mauthner (1907). 
The volume consists of poems, the final act of a drama, two 
fragments of a novel, and extracts from his diary. Calé’s lyr- 
ics are filled with melancholy and lament the lack of com- 
munication between people. In his remaining writings there 
are no explicit statements concerning Judaism. Nevertheless 
Theoder *Lessing held Calé’s suicide to be the outcome of his 
Jewish self-hatred. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Lessing, Der juedische Selbsthass (1930), 
152-166. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Heuer (ed.), Lexikon deutsch- 
juedischer Autoren, 4 (1996), 398-403. 

[Sol Liptzin] 


CALEB, CALEBITES (Heb. [7273] 379 732 ,223), a leader of 
the tribe of Judah and eponym of many families living in the 
central and southern regions of Judah. Even though he is men- 
tioned in the history of the conquest of Canaan as Caleb son 
of Jephunneh and in the genealogical lists as the son of He- 
zron son of Perez son of Judah, there is no doubt that all the 
references are to the same person. These genealogical changes 
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reflect the independent origin of the families of Caleb, which 
were related to the Edomites and others in the south of the 
country. They were later integrated into the tribe of Judah (see 
*genealogy). Caleb, representing the tribe of Judah, was one 
of the spies sent by Moses to reconnoiter the land of Canaan. 
Only he and *Joshua son of Nun were of the opinion that the 
Israelites should attempt to invade Canaan immediately. The 
people, however, listened to the majority report of the spies 
and were doomed, with the exception of Caleb and Joshua, 
to die in the wilderness. Caleb, in particular, was praised for 
his loyalty (Num. 14:24; Deut. 1:36). The report of the sending 
of the spies (Num. 13) originally referred apparently to Caleb 
alone and dealt with the vicinity of *Hebron. It appears from 
many verses that the inclusion of Joshua and the description 
of the journey to Rehob, at Lebo-hamath, are a later addition 
(Num. 13:21-30; 14:24; 32:9; Deut. 1:24, 26; Josh. 14:6ff.). This 
report apparently reflects the tradition that the Calebites mi- 
grated to the mountains in the region of Judah and Hebron 
from the Negev, and only later were incorporated into the gen- 
eral history of the conquest. According to this viewpoint, Ca- 
leb received Hebron as a reward for his brave conduct during 
the expedition of the spies. After he had slain the offspring of 
*Anak and conquered Hebron, he set out for *Debir (Kiriath- 
Sepher), one of the towns in the south of Judah (Josh. 15:48); 
“And Caleb announced: ‘I will give my daughter *Achsah as 
wife to him who attacks and captures Kiriath-Sepher’ His 
younger kinsman, *Othniel son of Kenaz, captured it” (Josh. 
15:16-17; Judg. 1:12-15). Caleb himself is also referred to as a 
Kenizzite (Num. 32:12; Josh. 14:14); it therefore appears that 
Caleb was related to the Kenizzites (from Kenaz, see above) 
who in turn were principally related to the Edomites (Gen. 
36:11, 15, 42, et al.), and were also listed with the Canaanite 
peoples who preceded the Israelite settlement (Gen. 15:19). 
The genealogical lists of the Calebites are given together with 
those of the families of Judah (1 Chron. 2, 4) and many of their 
places of residence are also mentioned. Some of these lists are 
fragmentary and the relationships among the various families 
and between them and Judah are not always clear. The verses 
of 1 Chronicles 2:24, 42-51; 4:5-15, in which the localities of 
Tekoa and Beth-Zur in the north, Ziph and Maon in the east, 
and Madmannah in the south (Josh. 15:31), in addition to 
Hebron, are mentioned, can most certainly be understood 
as referring to the families of Caleb. A number of verses also 
seem to connect Hur to Caleb, the former being the progenitor 
of the families of northern Judah from Beth-Lehem to Kiriath- 
Jearim and Zorah, but they apparently have been corrupted. In 
1 Chronicles 2:50, the words “these were the children of Caleb” 
terminate the previous paragraph, and “the son of Hur” is the 
beginning of a new subject. It also seems that in verse 19, Hur 
should be corrected to Ashhur, according to verse 24. Thus, 
the opinion of E. Meyer and others that the expansion of the 
Calebites into northern Judah and the Shephelah (“lowland”) 
was due to the penetration of the Edomites into Judah after 
the destruction of the First Temple and that the genealogical 
lists belong to this period is to be rejected. The opinions of S. 
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Klein and M. Noth that these lists relate, at the very latest, to 
the period of the early monarchy are more acceptable. Dur- 
ing this period there is additional evidence for the presence 
of the Calebites in the localities mentioned: Nabal, who was 
connected with Maon and Carmel, was a Calebite (cf. the 
masoretic text and the ancient versions of 1 Sam. 25:2-3). In 
the days of David, one of the regions of the Negev is still re- 
ferred to as the Negev of Caleb together with the Negev of the 
Cherethites, the Negev of the Jerahmeelites, the Negev of the 
Kenites, and of others (1 Sam. 30:14; cf. 27:10). Until the es- 
tablishment of the monarchy, Caleb was one of the southern 
tribes, who, according to M. Noth, possibly formed an alli- 
ance of six tribes and whose center was in Calebite Hebron. It 
would seem that it was only with the advent of the monarchy 
that the Calebites were completely integrated into Judah and 
became one of its major family groups. 


[Yohanan Aharoni] 


In the Aggadah 

Caleb was twice sent to Canaan as a spy, once by Moses and 
once by Joshua together with Phinehas (Num. R. 16:1). His 
name Caleb b. Jephunneh is interpreted to mean that “he 
spoke what he felt in his heart (299) (Mid. Ag. to Num. 13:6) 
and turned aside (739) from the advice of the rest of the spies” 
(Tem. 16a; Sot. 11b). When the spies reached Hebron, he paid 
a special visit to the grave of the Patriarchs to pray for their 
help against the evil intentions of the other spies (Sot. 34b). 
It was on his insistence that they took with them the fruit of 
the land in order to demonstrate its excellence to the people 
(Num. R. 16:14). Caleb pretended to agree with the spies, so 
that they should permit him to address the people. When, 
however, he began to defend Moses, they shouted him down, 
as they had Joshua (Sot. 35a). As a reward for their conduct, 
Joshua's and Caleb’s portions of the Land were determined not 
by lots, but by the command of God; they received the por- 
tions that had been intended for the other spies (TJ, BB 8:3, 
16a). Caleb married Miriam (Sot. 12a) and thus became the 
progenitor of the house of David (Sot. 1b). He also married 
*Bithiah, Pharaoh's daughter - a fitting match, because she 
had rebelled against her father’s idolatry, as he had rebelled 
against the spies (Lev. R. 1:3). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bright, Hist, 107n., 121, 175; Klein, in: Meassef 
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CALENDAR (Heb. m1, Iuah). The present Jewish calen- 
dar is lunisolar, the months being reckoned according to the 
moon and the years according to the sun. A month is the pe- 
riod of time between one conjunction of the moon with the 
sun and the next. The conjunction of the moon with the sun 
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is the point in time at which the moon is directly between 
the earth and the sun (but not on the same plane) and is thus 
invisible. This is known as the 721%, molad (“birth? from the 
root 77°). The mean synodic month (or lunation) is 29 days, 
12 hours, 44 minutes, and 3% seconds (793 parts (halakim); 
in the Jewish system the hour is divided into 1,080 parts each 
of which is 3% seconds). The solar year is 365 days, 48 min- 
utes, and 46 seconds, which means that a solar year exceeds a 
lunar one (12 months) by about 11 days. The cycles of 12 lunar 
months must therefore be adjusted to the solar year, because 
although the Jewish festivals are fixed according to dates in 
months, they must also be in specific (agricultural) seasons 
of the year which depend on the tropical solar year. Without 
any adjustment the festivals would “wander” through the sea- 
sons and the “spring” festival (Passover), for example, would 
be celebrated eventually in winter, and later in summer. The 
required adjustment is realized by the addition of an extra 
month (Adar 11) in each of seven out of the 19 years that con- 
stitute the small (or lunar) cycle of the moon (mahazor katan 
or mahazor ha-levanah). In 19 years the solar cycle exceeds the 
lunar by about 209 days, which are approximately 7 months. 
In Temple times this intercalation was decided upon in the 
individual years according to agricultural conditions (Tosef., 
Sanh. 2:2; Sanh. 11b); later, however, it was fixed to be in the 
years 3, 6, 8, 11, 14, 17, and 19 of the cycle (see below). 

In the calendar month only complete days are reckoned, 
the full (X2”, male) months containing 30, and the defective 
(104, haser) months 29 days. The months Nisan, Sivan, Av, 
Tishri, Shevat and (in a leap year) Adar 1 are always male; 
Iyyar, Tammuz, Elul, Tevet, and Adar (Adar 11 in a leap year) 
always haser, while Heshvan and Kislev vary. Hence, the com- 
mon year contains 353, 354, or 355 days and the leap year 383, 
384, or 385 days. 

For ritual purposes, e.g., in reckoning the times fixed for 
prayers or the commencement and termination of the Sab- 
bath, the day is deemed to begin at sunset or at the end of 
*twilight, and its 24 hours (12 in the day and 12 in the night) 
are “temporary” hours varying in length with the respective 
length of the periods of light and darkness. But in the reck- 
onings of the molad the day is the equatorial day of 24 hours 
of unvarying length and is deemed to commence at 6 P.M., 
probably in terms of local Jerusalem time. 


Fixing Rosh ha-Shanah (New Year’s Day) 

The year begins on Tishri 1, which is rarely the day of the 
molad, as there are four obstacles or considerations, called 
dehiyyot, in fixing the first day of the month (rosh hodesh). 
Each dehiyyah defers Rosh Ha-Shanah by a day, and combined 
dehiyyot may cause a postponement of two days: (1) mainly in 
order to prevent the Day of Atonement (Tishri 10) from fall- 
ing on Friday or Sunday, and Hoshana Rabba (the seventh day 
of Sukkot; Tishri 21) from falling on Saturday, but in part also 
serving an astronomical purpose (see below). Rosh Ha-Sha- 
nah never falls on Sunday, Wednesday, or Friday (according 
to the mnemonic WN 1X 8? known as the postponement 
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addu - probably first vocalized iddo; cf. Ezra 8:17). (2) En- 
tirely for an astronomical reason, if the molad is at noon or 
later (27 T2179 or Mm 721%) Rosh Ha-Shanah is delayed by one 
day or, if this would cause it to fall as above, two days. These 
two dehiyyot, owing to the mentioned limits on the number 
of days in the year, entail another two. (3) The third dehiyyah 
is as follows: If the molad in an “ordinary” (not leap) year 
falls at 7”103, that is the third day (Tuesday), at 9 hours, 204 
halakim, that is, 3:11 A.M. and 20 secs. — Rosh Ha-Shanah is 
put off two days. A postponement to Wednesday is not per- 
mitted (as in (1)), so that it is deferred to Thursday. The ob- 
ject is as follows: If the molad of Tishri occurs at that hour, 
the outcome would be a year which is one day too long. The 
following table of moladot will illustrate this: 


Tishri Tuesday 3:11.20 Secs. A.M. 
Heshvan Wednesday 3:55.23 SECS. P.M. 
Kislev Friday 4:39.27 secs. A.M. 
Tevet Saturday 5:23.30 Secs. P.M. 
Shevat Monday 6:07.33 Secs. A.M. 
Adar Tuesday 6:51.37 Secs. P.M. 
Nisan Thursday 7:35.40 Secs. A.M. 
lyyar Friday 8:19.43 SeCs. P.M. 
Sivan Sunday 9:03.47 S€CS. A.M. 
Tammuz Monday 9:47.50 SeCS. P.M. 
Av Wednesday 10:31.53 Secs. A.M. 
Elul Thursday 11:15.57 Secs. P.M. 
Tishri Saturday 12:00.00 secs. (noon) 


The last figure (Tishri) constitutes a molad zaken as de- 
scribed in (2), and this would, therefore, lead to a deferment 
of a day, thus making Rosh Ha-Shanah fall on Sunday, which 
again is not permitted, so that the festival will be moved one 
further day, to Monday. The interval between Rosh Ha-Sha- 
nah and the next one would then be 356 days which is a day 
longer than the maximum ordinary year. Rosh Ha-Shanah is 
therefore delayed from Tuesday to Thursday (as Wednesday 
is ineligible), and the result is a year of 354 days which, as dis- 
tinct from the minimal year of 353 and the full one of 355 days, 
is called “regular” or “common,” (4) This dehiyyah is very in- 
frequent. It is known as 73¥ 712 INN v”DpPN 1"vI, that is when 
the molad of Tishri, following immediately after a leap year, 
occurs on the second day (Monday) at 15 hours, 589 halakim, 
which means Monday, 9:32 A.M. and 43% secs. If the reckon- 
ing is made backward by subtracting 13 moladot, the Tishri of 
the preceding year would have had its molad on Tuesday at 12 
noon. Having occurred at that time, Rosh Ha-Shanah of the 
previous year would have been on Thursday since Tuesday’s 
molad was “zaken,’ and two days deferment must take place 
as Wednesday is impermissible. If Rosh Ha-Shanah then com- 
menced on Thursday in the previous year, that year would 
have consisted of 382 days only which is too short for a leap 
year. By deferring Rosh Ha-Shanah of the current year from 
Monday to Tuesday, the year, retroactively, lasts for 383 days, 
which is a minimal leap year. 
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The Year 

The “character” of the year, named keviah (from y2), kava; 
lit., “to fix”), is indicated by two or three Hebrew letters: the 
first, used as a numeral, gives the day of the week on which 
Rosh Ha-Shanah occurs; the second is the initial of the He- 
brew word for defective, regular, or complete (haser, ke-sidrah, 
or shalem); while in some calendric works a third letter, again 
used as a numeral, indicates the day of the week on which 
Passover begins. For an arithmetical reason inherent in the 
system, there are not 24 dehiyyot — 4 x 3 x 2 for the four “per- 
mitted” days and the three types of both the common and the 
leap year — but only 14, i.e., seven for the common and seven 
for the leap year. For the common year, they are (3)2, (7)wa, 
(9)22, (7)37, (8)WH, (XN, (2)wT and for the leap year (1)wa, 
(7)n9, (1), (X)T7, (2) WH, (a), (Aw. 

Any particular year’s sequence of the feasts and fasts and 
of the lectionary, in Israel and in the Diaspora, is determined 
by its keviah. Tables of the 14 types of years, of the data neces- 
sary for the calculation of both the keviah of every year and of 
the molad of every month, as well as tables of corresponding 
dates in the Jewish and in the secular calendar, are attached to 
a great many old and new treatises on the Jewish calendar. 


THE TRUE AND THE MEAN MOLAD. Owing to inequalities in 
the rate of both the solar and the lunar motion in longitude, 
the mean conjunction may precede or be preceded by the true 
conjunction. The absolute maximum interval between them, 
arising from the combined effect of the maximum quotas of 
the solar and the lunar anomaly, is approximately 14 hours. In 
Tishri — never far from the time of the maximum effect of the 
decrease in solar velocity, the solar apogee being about July 1 - 
approximately 14 hours is the maximum interval from the true 
conjunction to the mean conjunction, whereas the maximum 
interval from the mean conjunction to the true conjunction 
will not exceed six to seven hours; in Nisan — never far from 
the time of the maximum effect of the increase in solar veloc- 
ity, the solar perigee being about December 31 - approximately 
14 hours is the maximum interval from the mean conjunction 
to the true conjunction and only six-seven hours from the true 
conjunction to the mean conjunction; with varying seasonal 
maxima and minima in the other months of the year. 


THE PHASIS. Leaving out of account the unpredictable fac- 
tor of atmospheric conditions, the length of the interval from 
the true conjunction to the first sighting of the new crescent, 
the phasis is determined by four predictable astronomical 
factors: the interval from the true conjunction to the ensuing 
sunset(s), the season of the year, the lunar latitude, and the 
geographical longitude and latitude of the place of observa- 
tion. In the region of Jerusalem - observations at which may 
well be presupposed in the calculation of the astronomical 
basis of the Jewish calendar - shortly before the autumnal 
equinox the minimum interval from the true conjunction 
to the phasis is approximately 20 hours, while the maximum 
is close to 72 hours, with the minimum of approximately 18 
hours shortly before the vernal equinox and the various re- 
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spective maxima and minima throughout the year. The phasis 
necessarily occurs a short time of varying length after sunset, 
before or after the appearance of the stars. Hence, the day of 
the phasis may be the day commencing a short while before 
the moment of the phasis or the day ending a short while after 
the moment of the phasis. Rosh Ha-Shanah may commence 
nearly 18 hours before the moment of the molad, i.e., with the 
molad at 17 hours 1079 halakim on one of the four “permit- 
ted” days (excepting the dehiyyot (4) and (3) on Monday and 
Tuesday, respectively), or more than 38 hours after the mo- 
ment of the molad, i.e., with the molad in any common year 
on Tuesday at 9 hours 204 halakim, and Rosh Ha-Shanah 
postponed to Thursday (dehiyyah (3), Now). 70"), with 
the consequence of variations, mutatis mutandis, in the com- 
mencement of New Moons of months other than Tishri. The 
period of this calendric vacillation does not correspond with 
the periods of astronomical vacillations in the mentioned re- 
spective intervals between the true and mean conjunctions, 
from the true conjunction to the moment of the phasis and 
between the moment of the phasis and the commencement of 
the day of the phasis. This notwithstanding, it results from the 
mentioned four vacillations - one calendric and three astro- 
nomical - that in the vast majority of cases the four dehiyyot, 
including dehiyyah (1) WN1 YI X2, do not delay Rosh Ha- 
Shanah until after the day of the phasis, but merely bring the 
former nearer to the latter or make the two coincide, an as- 
tronomical reason underlying all the dehiyyot noted by Mai- 
monides. Rosh Ha-Shanah does, of course, occasionally occur 
before the day of the phasis begins or, in some extremely rare 
cases, on the day immediately after the phasis (never later), 
with a rather wider range of the occurrence of the New Moon 
before and after the day of the phasis in other months; such 
oscillation is inherent in a system, like the present Jewish cal- 
endar, based on mean values. 

The mentioned reckoning of the lunation at 29d. 12h. 
44 min. 3% sec. slightly exceeds the present astronomically 
correct value (29d. 12h. 44 min. 2.841 secs.). The discrepancy 
is constantly increasing by a very small figure, owing to the 
secular acceleration of the mean lunar motion, but the cumu- 
lative effect of this is so small that it will remain negligible for 
hundreds of millennia. Nor can it be ascertained when, if ever, 
the moment of the molad was identical with the moment of the 
mean conjunction since, because of the great many inequali- 
ties in the moon’s movement in longitude, it is practically 
impossible to fix the mean position of the moon at any time. 
Moreover, it is no more than an assumption (no less difficult 
to prove than to disprove) that the occurrences of the molad 
are expressed in the terms of local Jerusalem time. 


Tekufot 

As stated, the four seasons in the Jewish year are called teku- 
fot. More accurately, it is the beginning of each of the four 
seasons - according to the common view, the mean begin- 
ning — that is named tekufah (literally “circuit,” from *})? re- 
lated to 4/21, “to go round”), the tekufah of Nisan denoting 
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the mean sun at the vernal equinoctial point, that of Tam- 
muz denoting it at the summer solstitial point, that of Tishri, 
at the autumnal equinoctial point, and that of Tevet, at the 
winter solstitial point. The mean length of the seasons, each 
exactly one quarter of the year, was reckoned by Mar Samuel 
(c. 165-254, head of the academy at *Nehardea in Babylon) at 
gid. 7% h. Hence, with his solar year of 365d. 6h., or 52 weeks 
and 1% days - identical in length with the Julian year — the 
tekufot move forward in the week, year after year, by 1% days. 
Accordingly, after 28 years the tekufah of Nisan reverts to the 
same hour on the same day of the week (Tuesday 6 P.M.) as at 
the beginning: this 28-year cycle is named the great, or solar, 
cycle (mahazor gadol, or mahazor hammah). This length of the 
solar year is important in respect of two minor rituals only: 
(1) the date of Sheelah, the commencement in the Diaspora 
of the petition for rain inserted in the benediction Birkat ha- 
Shanim in the Amidah, on December 5 or 6 in the twentieth 
century; (2) the Blessing of the Sun on the day of the tekufah 
of Nisan at the beginning of the 28-year cycle. The frequent 
occurrence, in the last centuries, of Passover (Nisan 15-21) 
prior to the day of Mar Samuel’s tekufah of Nisan - whereas 
the purpose of intercalation is to avoid the tekufah of Tevet 
extending to Nisan 16 (RH 21a) — is held by some scholars to 
show that in the making of the present Jewish calendar Mar 
*Samuel’s value was deliberately departed from, and the length 
of the solar year was more accurately calculated at 365d. sh. 
55 min. 2527/7 sec., a calculation associated with the name of 
Rav Adda (perhaps Rav Adda b. Ahavah, a Babylonian amora 
of the third century). According to other scholars, this is but 
the fortuitous result of dividing by 19 the 6939d. 16h. 595p. 
contained in 235 lunations reckoned at 29d. 12h. 793p. each, 
the oldest sources knowing no other value for the length of 
the solar year than 36514d., arising from Mar Samuel's tekufah. 
Actually clues are traceable in talmudic dicta,* as also in Abra- 
ham *Ibn Ezra’s Sefer ha-Ibbur (ed. by S.J. Halberstam, 1874, 
8a) and Maimonides’ Code,” for values close to the modern 
estimate of the length of the tropical solar year at 365d. sh. 48 
min. 46 sec. If the average length of the solar year in the pres- 
ent Jewish calendar exceeds this by approximately 6% min., 
this discrepancy was left out of account as it was assumed that 
its cumulative effect would remain negligible over a long pe- 
riod at the end of which the present system was expected to 
be replaced again by a system based on true values more akin 
to the earlier Jewish calendar in which New Moons (days of 
the phasis) and intercalations were proclaimed on the basis 
of both observation and calculation. 

The notable days in the present Jewish calendar are in the 
main the Pentateuchal festivals, with additional days in the Di- 
aspora (see *Festivals). Earlier additions include the fasts in 
Zechariah 7:5 and 8:19 observed on Tammuz 17, Av 9, Tishri 
3, and Tevet 10, while the observance of the festive days en- 
joined in Megillat Taanit fell into desuetude, except Purim and 
Hanukkah on Adar 14-15 (in leap years, Adar 11) and Kislev 
25-Tevet 2 (or 3) respectively. Among later additions we note 
the Fast of *Esther on Adar 13 (or 11; or Adar 11), New Year for 
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Trees (see *Tu bi-Shevat) on Shevat 15, and *Israel Indepen- 
dence Day (Yom ha-Azmavut) on Iyyar 5. 


Historical 

According to a tradition quoted in the name of *Hai Gaon 
(d. 1038), the present Jewish calendar was introduced by the 
patriarch *Hillel 11 in 670 Era of the Seleucids = 4119 Era of 
the Creation = 358/59 C.E. (500 C.E., claimed to derive from 
another version, seems to rest on a mistake). This possibly 
only refers to the present fixed order of the seven leap years 
in the 19-year cycle, whose introduction would have had to 
be more suitable at that time than earlier to achieve the main 
raison détre of intercalation — to prevent the lunar Nisan 16 
from occurring before the day of the tekufah of Nisan (RH 21a, 
see above) in the crucial 16 year in the 19-year cycle - on the 
presupposition that the tekufah of Nisan stands for the true, 
not the mean, vernal equinox. Apparent variations in the ordo 
intercalationis, i.e., M3? THI (2, 5, 7, 10, 13, 16, 18), 12 UIT (1, 4, 
6, 9, 12, 15, 17) and 9”303) alias 9229924 = VITN 3 (3, 5, 8, 11, 14, 
16, 19) by the side of the present order OTTN 73 (3, 6, 8, 11, 14, 
17, 19), which are met with as late as the tenth century, are but 
variant styles of the selfsame order. These are in part also indi- 
cated by the epochal molad variously given as (A'N27 = 4d. 20h. 
408p.), TI = 2d. sh. 204p., 7°1 = 6d. 14h. op. and 1ynn333 = 
3d. 22h. 876p. which artificially go back to the beginning of 
the Era of the Creation and variously place its epoch in the 
autumn of 3762, —61, -60, —59 and -58 B.C.E. respectively (see 
*Chronology). While it is not unreasonable to attribute to Hil- 
lel 11 the fixing of the regular order of intercalations, his full 
share in the present fixed calendar is doubtful. 


Early Indications of Intercalation 

Some elements in it clearly date from earlier times, others may 
well have been introduced much later. The present names of 
the 12 months are already attested in several post-exilic biblical 
books, the Assuan Papyri, the Apocrypha, and Megillat Taanit, 
replacing the pre-Exilic names Abib, Ziv, Bul, and Ethanim 
and the designation by numbers. Intercalation is claimed to 
be evident from the figures in Ezekiel 1:1, 3:15, 4:4-6 and 8:1, 
with similar indications in 1 Kings 12:32-3 and 1 Chronicles 
30:2-3; the old sectarian claim that the ancient Israelite calen- 
dar was purely solar, in vogue again because of the solar year 
in Enoch and Jubilees and a Qumran fragment, is militated 
against by the evident derivation from the moon of the terms 
win (hodesh) and n'? (yerah) and by the connection between 
the moon and the festivals in Psalms 104:19. The New Moon 
(Num. 28:11, and parallels) was determined by the phasis in 
the preceding evening, hence the plausibility of an early bib- 
lical record (1 Sam 20:18) of its prediction for “tomorrow.” At 
a much later age, any month still consisted of either 29 or 30 
days, the “sanctification” of the 30" as the New Moon being 
subject to witnesses’ reports of the time and circumstances of 
their sighting of the new crescent scrutinized by a court com- 
petent to check them, and only accepted if tallying with each 
other and not contrary to astronomical prediction, with the 
further proviso of agreement by the court and formal decla- 
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ration of “sanctification” before night set in. Proceedings were 
at times deliberately prolonged or speeded up, with the occa- 
sional choice of some observational post favorable for early 
sighting of the new crescent (Ein Tov), in order to avoid when- 
ever possible a festival day, especially the Day of Atonement, 
falling immediately before or after the Sabbath.* In keeping 
with this, the number of the full months’ varied between 
four and eight in the common, and between four and nine in 
the leap years, with 352-6 days in 12 lunar months, variations 
greatly in excess of those in the present calendar. Some of these 
variations were early eliminated. Already under the aegis of 
R. *Judah ha-Nasi (c. 200) and of his pupil Ray (d. 247), Elul 
and Adar (in a leap year Adar 11) contained invariably 29 days 
only. R. Yose b. Bun (c. 300) assumed the same fixed num- 
ber of days in the months Adar-Elul as in the present calen- 
dar, with Rosh Ha-Shanah postponed from Wednesday and 
Friday but not yet from Sunday (TJ Meg. 1:2, 70b). Also the 
mean length of the lunation in the canon of Rabban *Gama- 
liel (c. 100) at 29d. 12%h. 73p. tallies with 29d. 12h. 793p. in the 
present calendar. Attested in all the texts of Rosh Ha-Shanah 
25a, and with a parallel in the Almagest of Ptolemy (c. 140), 
even though wrongly calculated, his %h. 73p. is unlikely to 
be due to “late interpolation.” As for 792p. arising from a dic- 
tum (Ar. 9b) of *Ravina (d. 420), it is an approximation only 
as evident from its context. 


Regularization of Intervals of Intercalation 

The intervals of intercalation were at first irregular, interca- 
lation being in part due to the prevailing state of various ag- 
ricultural products and to social conditions. Regularity will 
also have been hampered by the Romans suppressing what 
they considered stirrings of Jewish nationalism (Tosef., Sanh. 
2:2-9, and parallels). Astronomy was, however, always a pow- 
erful factor, as the state of the crops is ultimately determined 
by the sun’s position in its annual path. Owing to the omis- 
sion of intercalation over a period of some length, R. Akiva 
(d. 135) once intercalated three successive years as an emer- 
gency measure (ibid). The gradual regularizing of the inter- 
vals of intercalation had to be in the terms of the seven-year 
sabbatical cycle as none of the styles of the 19-year Metonic 
Cycle would have been compatible with the rule not to in- 
tercalate in sabbatical and post-sabbatical years (ibid.). R. 
Abbahu’ (c. 300) reckoned, in fact, with a long cycle of 1176 
y. = 24 x 49 y. (= 24 jubilee cycles)= 24 x 7 x 7 y. (= 168 sab- 
batical cycles)=14545 lunations (= 12 x 176 for the 1176 y., +433 
intercalations)= c. 61360 weeks 4 d.° = c. 23 X 2556 w. 3% d. 
(= 23 jubilee cycles with 606 lunations each, i.e., 49 x 12, + 18 
intercalations) + 2560 w. 4d. (= the 24" jubilee cycle with 607 
lunations, i.e, 49 x 12, + 19 intercalations), a system in which, 
in the first great cycle of 1176 years at any rate, Rosh Ha-Sha- 
nah (or perhaps only its molad) was to fall on Wednesday and 
Sunday respectively in the alternate first years of the 49-year 
jubilee cycles.° This cycle, devised by David and Samuel ac- 
cording to R. Abbahu’s homily on 1 Chronicles 9:22, with a re- 
markably early record of a similar notion in Ben Sira 47:10, is 
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unserviceable on account of its great length, and it is unlikely 
that there was ever any attempt to adhere to it in practice. It 
is the same with the oversimplified system, at the other end 
of the scale, propounded by an anonymous tannaitic author- 
ity, making the common year to consist invariably of 354d. 
and the leap year of 383d., exceeding the integral number of 
weeks by four and five days respectively (Ar. 9b and parallels). 
This appears never to have been accepted in practice, as it just 
ignores the problems entailed in the lunisolar calendar (see 
the bold statement by R. Hananeel of Kairouan (990-1053) to 
Sukkah 54b (Tia97 TIOS [O-NNA] PRD 777317 XN). It is so a 
fortiori with the eight-year cycle in Enoch 74:13-16 and the of- 
ten quoted observation by Sextus Julius Africanus (early third 
century) that both the Greeks and the Jews intercalate three 
extra months every eight years,’ as also with the calendric data 
in Pirkei de-Rabbi Eliezer, chapters 6-8, marred by interpola- 
tions, and in Baraita de-Shemuel, bristling with calendric and 
astronomical absurdities. Neither of the writers concerned 
had access to the Jews’ “secret of the calendar intercalation” 
(sodha-ibbur) jealously guarded by its experts from outsiders, 
both Jewish and gentile. Convincing illustration of palpable 
ignorance in matters of the calendar, on the part of people 
otherwise highly gifted, may be seen in the famous sixth-cen- 
tury mosaic floor of the ancient *Bet Alfa synagogue. It rep- 
resents the 12 signs of the zodiac with the tekufah of Nisan at 
the beginning of Virgo, that of Tammuz at the beginning of 
Sagittarius, that of Tishri at the beginning of Pisces and that 
of Tevet at the beginning of Gemini (sic!). 


Development of the Present Order of Intercalation 

There is, on the other hand, unimpeachable evidence from the 
works of writers with expert knowledge of the calendar that 
the present ordo intercalationis D178 MA and epochal molad 
‘7772 were not yet intrinsic parts of the calendar of Hillel 11, 
these being seen still side by side with other styles of the ordo 
intercalationis and the molad as late as the 11"* century. Also 
the four dehiyyot developed gradually. The dehiyyah 11x as 
has been shown, grew out of the dehiyyah 11. The general 
acceptance of the dehiyyah }t 7911 in the sense of 18h., in- 
stead of 18h. 642p., as advocated by *Saadiah Gaon’s antago- 
nist *Aaron b. Meir in their controversy, is not earlier than the 
tenth century. These are likely to have affected the remaining 
two dehiyyot HOWDI 703 and Nly INN v"DPN 102 since 
these are but corollaries of Y’78 and }721 7719 and the respective 
limits of 353-5 and 383-5 days in common and leap years. By 
the tenth century the Jewish calendar was exactly the same as 
today. A slight variation still prevails, between Israel and the 
Diaspora, in respect of the “secondary” days of the festivals, 
which lead in some years to fairly substantial differences in 
respect of the lectionary. 


Notes 


1. TJ, Yoma 4:5, 41d; TJ, Suk. 5:8, 55d = Ta’an 4:2, 68a; see The Code of 
Maimonides, The Book of Seasons (1961), 581. 


2. Maim., Yad; interpretation of the figures there by E. Baneth (in Siebzehnter Be- 
richt ueber die Lehranstalt fuer die Wissenschaft des Judenthums (1899), 
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31-42, and in Moses Ben Maimon, sein Leben, seine Werke und sein Ein- 
fluss, 2 (1914), 259) is correct; contra the strictures by 0. Neugebauer, in The 
Code of Maimonides, Sanctification of the Moon (1956), 148; see also The 
Book of Seasons (1961), 581. 


3. RH 2:6-8 and 3:1; Shab. 15:3; Suk. 4:2-3; Ar. 2:2, with related passages in 
Tosefta and the Jerusalem and Babylonian Talmuds. 


4. For references see above, notes 1-2. A garbled version of this cycle is given in 
Kallir’s piyyut for Parshat Shekalim (Baer, S., Seder, 654) where be-esrim u- 
shenayim and u-shetei yadayim need correction and the specification of the 
tekufah as 911/3d. is rounded off from less than 91d. 7% h. 


5. 1176 solar years at 365d. 5h. 48m. 48s. exceed this value by 18h. 43m. 12s. and 
14545 lunations at 29d. 12h. 44m. 2.8s. by 2d. 9h. 4m. 26s. This discrepancy, 
if considered at all, may have been thought to be partly eliminated by 434 
intercalations (instead of 433) in every alternate 12th and 13th great cycle of 1176 
years, reducing the discrepancy to less than 16h. in 29,400 years. Its complete 
elimination is, of course, impossible; the length of the day and its parts, in the 
terms of mean solar time, being incommensurable with either the solar year or 
the lunation. Kallir’s obscure NIV OP -nwi wan Dwiy ODN nww 
appears to be an attempt to eliminate the discrepancy by limiting the applicability 
of the series to the interval from the institution of the 24 priestly courses some 
time in David’s reign (I Chron. 24:3), between 2887 and 2927 Era of the Creation 
(calculable from | Kings 6:1 and the traditional talmudic dating of the Exodus in 
c. 2450 E.C.) to 6000 E.C. 


6. See below for the affinity with the Qumran calendar. 
7. Transmitted in the Chronography of Georgius Synkellus (8th century). 


[Ephraim Jehudah Wiesenberg] 


Sectarian Calendars 

A calendric deviation from the approved norm (see above) by 
Jeroboam, ruler of the Kingdom of Israel, is implied in 1 Kings 
12:32—33, according to many modern scholars. The talmudic 
interpretation of 11 Chronicles 30:2, 13-15 also infers such a 
divergence (TJ, Pes. 9:1, 36c). The *Samaritans seem to have 
followed the northern calendar as distinct from that of the 
other Jews. In Hasmonean and Herodian times the *Sadducees 
and *Boethusians each had their own calendar as did — subse- 
quently in talmudic and post-talmudic periods - the Karaites 
and other less well-known sects. 


THE 364-DAY SOLAR CALENDAR. These calendars differed 
in a number of respects from the normative Jewish calendar, 
but the most radical departure appears to have been made in 
the solar calendar advocated in the pseudepigraphic works, 
Enoch and Jubilees. The “astrological” section of the (Ethio- 
pian) Book of Enoch (chs. 72-78) describes in detail the ap- 
parent yearly movement of the sun through several points (“12 
gates”) of sunrise and sunset. The (basically correct) descrip- 
tion leads to the (wrong) calculation of 364 days for the solar 
year — 30 days for each month and four additional days for 
“the signs” (“in which the sun lingers”), i-e., the solstices and 
equinoxes. There is also a discussion of the lunar year, with a 
calculation of the difference in length between it and the so- 
lar year. The tenor of these observations is that nature obeys 
the solar calendar, whose four quarters are the four seasons 
of change in climate and vegetation; that the universe moves 
in perfect numerical harmony; and that any other reckoning 
of the year is wrong. Likewise the Book of Jubilees (6:29-30) 
stresses that there are exactly 52 (4 x 13) weeks in the year, and 
condemns vehemently the sinners who use a lunar calendar, 
thus observing the festivals on the wrong dates. 
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IN THE DEAD SEA SECT. In the writings of the Dead Sea 
sect, there are several indications that the sect adopted the 
364-day calendar. The Book of the Covenant of Damascus 
(p. 16), for instance, states that the Book of Jubilees should be 
followed in all matters of calendar reckoning. Again, accord- 
ing to the *War Scroll (column 2), in the future Temple there 
shall be 26 “courses” (i.e., “divisions”) of priests and levites, 
ie., a neat allocation of two weeks of service per solar year to 
each “course” (in direct contradiction to the biblical division 
into 24 courses, which does not attempt an exact division of 
the year (1 Chron. 24:1-18)). A fragment ofa sectarian sched- 
ule for service in the future Temple has also been found; its 
evidence is, however, inconclusive (though deemed important 
by several scholars). 


THE FIXING OF THE OMER. The 364-day calendar - obvi- 
ously opposed to the lunisolar calendar of normative Juda- 
ism — must (like any Jewish calendar) somehow solve the 
problem of finding a fixed date for the Omer ceremony and 
for Shavuot, which follows seven weeks later. The Bible, fixing 
no date, commands that the Omer be offered on the “morrow 
of the Sabbath” (Lev. 23:11). According to the tannaim (Men. 
65b) this means “on the second day of Passover” - an obviously 
forced interpretation, which was rejected by some sects (the 
Beothusians, Men. 10:3), according to tannaitic sources. It can 
be safely assumed that the advocates of the 364-day calendar 
insisted that “the morrow of the Sabbath” means “Sunday,” To 
the problem of which Sunday was meant, a convincing solu- 
tion has been suggested by A. Jaubert (in vT, 3 (1953), 250-64) 
as follows: The Book of Jubilees indicates that the correct date 
of Shavuot is the 15" of the third month. This is always a Sun- 
day (for the obvious advantage of a 364-day calendar is that all 
dates fall on the same days of the week in all years). By count- 
ing back 49 days, the 26" of the first month (Nisan) is reached, 
ie., the first Sunday after the week of Passover. This means that 
the last and first days of Passover, and the first days of Nisan 
and of Tishri (Rosh Ha-Shanah) are all Wednesdays, which 
is very logical, for the luminaries were created on Wednesday 
(the fourth day of the creation). 


INCONCLUSIVE EVIDENCE FOR USE OF CALENDAR. As long 
as the sectarian calendar was known only from the Books of 
Enoch and Jubilees, there was no need to assume that any- 
body actually tried to put it into practice. The discovery of the 
writings of the Dead Sea sect introduces a thoroughly orga- 
nized social body, with its own blatantly separatist way of life, 
which was quite capable of practicing what it preached. There 
is some force to S. Talmon’s argument (in Scripta Hierosolymi- 
tana, 4 (1958), 162-99) that the sect’s adoption of the 364-day 
calendar was the single most decisive factor of its separatism, 
for practical symbiosis of two groups using different calen- 
dars is impossible. 

On the other hand, the assumption that the sect actually 
used this calendar — despite the rather convincing evidence in 
its favor - remains somewhat problematical. Because the true 
solar year has 365% days, whoever uses the 364-day calendar 
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CALENDAR REFORM 


must discover within some 30 years that it is not in accord 
with nature. Passover, for instance, will fall in the middle of 
the (Palestinian) winter. Moreover, there is reason to suppose 
that the sect existed for more than 30 years. An intercalary de- 
vice of some kind can be conjectured, although none is indic 
ated by our sources. It is also possible that the sect actually 
followed its calendar for a short period, or that it persisted 
with it regardless of the consequences. The evidence on the 
actual use of the calendar remains contradictory and incon- 
clusive. 
[Jacob Licht] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Mahler, Handbuch der juedischen Chrono- 
logie (1916); A.A. Akavya, Ha-Luah ve-Shimmusho ba-Kronologyah 
(1956); S. Poznaniski, in: J. Hasting, Encyclopedia of Religion and Eth- 
ics, 3 (1910), 123, incl. bibl.; U. Cassuto, in: EJ, 9 (1932), incl. bibl.; Wi- 
esenberg, in: HUCA, 33 (1962), 153-96; Z. Ankori, Karaites in Byzan- 
tium (1959), index; E. Kutsch, in: vT, 11 (1961), 39-47; J. Morgenstern, 
in: HUCA, 1 (1924), 13-78; 3 (1926), 77-1073 10 (1935), 1-148; 20 (1947), 
1-136; 21 (1948), 365-496; idem, in: vT Supplement (1955), 34-76; A. 
Jaubert, ibid., 3 (1953), 250-64; 7 (1957), 35-61; S. Talmon, in: Scripta 
Hierosolymitana, 4 (1958), 162-99. 


CALENDAR REFORM. Attempts at calendar reform have 
been prompted by two desires: to achieve a closer synchro- 
nization of the civil year of 365 days with the astronomic fact 
that the earth revolves around the sun in nearly 365% days, 
and to make a symmetrical division of the year. The Grego- 
rian system now in use achieves a close synchronization of the 
civil year with the astronomic year, but the calendar lacks 
symmetry. A date of the month never coincides with the 
same day of the week in successive years, and the months 
have a varying number of days. Moreover, the year is not 
divisible into either two equal halves or four equal quar- 
ters. 

One of the reforms suggested is to divide the civil year 
into 13 months, each of 28 days; this total of 364 days would 
be supplemented every six years (sometimes five), with the 
addition of an extra week to the last month. 

A more popular suggested reform is the so-called World 
Calendar, which proposes dividing the year into four quarters 
of 91 days (three months of 30, 30, and 31 days), giving a total 
of 364 days. The extra day needed to make the calendar con- 
form to the astronomic cycle is to be suspended between De- 
cember 31 and January 1 of each year. It would be called either 
Blank Day or World Day, but would be dateless. In a leap year, 
there will either be two such days in succession, or another 
added at the end of June. Such a system would be almost en- 
tirely symmetrical. Each date of the month would always fall 
ona given day of the week, with a recurring one-year pattern. 
However, whereas the Gregorian reform affected neither the 
regularity of the days of the week, nor any possible rite occur- 
ring on them, the main disadvantage of the proposed World 
Calendar from the Jewish point of view is that it would de- 
stroy the fixity of the Sabbath. If in one year the Sabbath co- 
incided with the day known as Saturday, in the following year 
it would shift to Friday. 
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Such a reform would be unacceptable to Judaism, whose 
day of rest depends on an unbroken sequence of six working 
days followed by the Sabbath (Ex. 20:9-10 and Deut. 5:13-14). 
Opposition has been expressed to any world authority rear- 
ranging the Sabbath, which is considered neither merely a so- 
cial institution nor simply a day of prayer, but a fundamental 
of faith. In 1929, the Synagogue Council of America (compris- 
ing Orthodox, Conservative, and Reform congregations) de- 
clared that it would oppose any calendar reform likely to in- 
terfere with the regularity of the Sabbath. In 1931, J.H. *Hertz, 
British chief rabbi, vigorously opposed the World Calendar 
reform before a committee established by the League of Na- 
tions to consider the question. 

See: *Calendar. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B.D. Panth, Consider the Calendar (1944); 
J.H. Hertz, The Battle for the Sabbath at Geneva (1932); H. Watkins, 
Time Counts (The Story of the Calendar) (1954); S.B. Hoenig, in: Tra- 
dition, 7 (1964/65), 5-26. 


[Alexander Tobias] 


CALGARY, city in Alberta and fifth largest in Canada with 
a population of more than a million people. This western Ca- 
nadian city is the center of Canada’s oil and gas industries and 
is home to the second largest concentration of head offices in 
Canada. The city is famous for the Calgary Stampede, an an- 
nual celebration of its Western heritage. Calgary also boasts 
the highest per capita income and highest number of people 
with post-secondary education in Canada. 

Jews have been part of the city’s history of more than 
a century. After the Canadian Pacific Railway reached Cal- 
gary in 1883, the Repstein brothers of Winnipeg temporarily 
established a “cheap cash store.” The first permanent Jewish 
residents of Calgary were two brothers, Jacob Lyon Diamond 
and William Diamond. They were joined in 1888 by Jacob and 
Rachel *Diamond, and Jacob worked as a pawnbroker and li- 
quor merchant. Others Jews followed. The first religious Jew- 
ish service was held in Jacob Diamond’s home in 1894 and the 
Diamond brothers organized High Holiday services that same 
year in the rented Calgary Masonic Hall. In 1904, Jacob Dia- 
mond and Nathan Bell purchased land for a Jewish cemetery 
and established a hevra kaddisha. 

By 1906, Calgary’s small but active Jewish community 
was concentrated in the heart of the business district. Most 
of these Jews were of Russian origin and came to Calgary 
through the United States or from Eastern Canada. Many 
were active in commerce. In addition to Jacob Diamond’s li- 
quor store, Herman Bercuson, Phineas Waterman, and J.A. 
Guttman opened up dry good stores in the city’s business 
center. Alberta’s first full-time spiritual leader, Hyman Gold- 
stick, moved to Edmonton from Toronto in 1906 to serve the 
Calgary, Edmonton, and nearby smaller Jewish communities. 
By 1907, the Jewish population in Calgary was about 4oo. As 
it continued to grow, so did its organizational structure. The 
first Zionist organization was also established in 1907 and the 
House of Jacob (Beth Jacob) Congregation was incorporated 
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by Jacob Diamond, with services first held at rented facilities. 
In 1913, the Calgary Hebrew School (Talmud Torah) started 
offering afternoon classes and in 1929, the community’s first 
Jewish day school, the I.L. Peretz School, opened, graduating 
its first class in 1934-35. A second Jewish day school began 
in 1947, when the Talmud Torah expanded its educational 
program. ‘The first Jewish summer camp, Camp B'nai B'rith, 
opened on Pine Lake, 90 mi. (140 km.) northeast of Calgary, 
in 1956; in 1960 Martha Cohen founded the Jewish Family 
Service. 

Through the Depression of the 1930s, with immigra- 
tion restrictions preventing further growth, the majority of 
Calgary’s Jewish community remained concentrated in two 
inner-city neighborhood where kosher butcher shops, dry 
goods stores, and grocery stores met their household needs. 
As the Jewish community became increasingly prosperous 
after World War 11, it gradually shifted to better neighbor- 
hoods. Following World War u1, Calgary’s Jewish community 
increased with the arrival of Holocaust survivors and refu- 
gees. Prosperity in Alberta during the 1970s sparked more 
growth. Within a decade, Calgary’s Jewish population in- 
creased by another 50 percent to close to 6,000 by 1980. This 
rapid growth encouraged growth in the Jewish communal net- 
work, including the construction of a large Jewish community 
center and the founding of a Reform temple, B’nai Tikvah, in 
1979. In 1980, Akiva Academy, the first Orthodox day school, 
opened. In 1984, the Shaarey Tzedec and Beth Israel congre- 
gations agreed to merge to create a new Conservative syna- 
gogue, the Beth Tzedec. A few years later, in 1987, the Calgary 
Hebrew School and the Peretz School also merged to form the 
Calgary Jewish Academy. In addition to Modern Orthodox, 
Conservative, and Reform synagogues, since 1988 there has 
also been a Chabad presence in Calgary. However, most Jews 
in Calgary are non-Orthodox. A Jewish press also emerged. 
Between 1980 and 1990, The Jewish Star served both the Cal- 
gary and Edmonton Jewish communities. The Jewish Free Press 
now serves the Calgary Jewish community. 

Later, Calgary's Jewish community witnessed yet another 
growth spurt with the arrival of Israelis, Russians and migrants 
from Eastern Canada. The 2001 Canadian census counted 
8,180 Jews in the city. Calgary’s Jews have been prominent 
in municipal and provincial life. From 1927 to 1937, Grigory 
Garbovitsky was conductor of the Calgary Symphony Or- 
chestra. More recently, Sheldon Chumir, a well-known Cal- 
gary lawyer, Rhodes scholar, and Liberal politician, was twice 
elected to the Alberta Legislature. In 1981, Ron Ghitter of the 
Progressive Conservative party was elected to the provincial 
legislature from Calgary and, 12 years later, was appointed 
senator. Ghitter headed an 18-month long government com- 
mission on schools following the discovery and prosecution 
of Jim Keegstra, a teacher from Eckville, Alberta, who incor- 
porated Holocaust denial materials into his teaching. Calgary 
was also home to Canada’s first female chief of police, Chris- 
tine Silverberg. In September 2001, Dr. Harvey Weingarten 
became the president and vice chancellor of the University of 
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Calgary. Jews have also played a vital role in Calgary’s artistic 
life, with Jack Singer and Martha Cohen contributing signifi- 
cant funds and their names to a theater in Calgary's Centre 
for the Performing Arts. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Gutkin, Journey into Our Heritage (1980); 
Jewish Historical Society of Southern Alberta, Land of Promise: The 
Jewish Experience in Southern Alberta (1996); M Rubin in: H. and 
T. Palmer (eds.), Peoples of Alberta: Portraits of Cultural Diversity 
(1985), 329-47; H.M. Sanders, “Jews of Alberta,’ in: Alberta History, 
47/4, 20-26. 


[Aliza Craimer (24 ed.)] 


CALICUT, port on Malabar Coast, W. India. Shaliat and 
Flandrina, both close to Calicut, are mentioned by Muslim 
and Christian geographers of the 12" and 13" centuries as 
having Jewish settlements. With the coming of the Portuguese 
to India, travelers such as G. Sernigi (1499) refer to the Jew- 
ish association with Calicut. L. di Varthema (early 16» cen- 
tury) mentions a Jew in Calicut who had built a fine galley 
and had made four iron mortars. Abraham *Farissol in his 
Iggeret Orhot Olam (completed in 1524; printed Venice, 1587) 
alluded to the presence of Jews in Calicut and the neighboring 
islands. While the Portuguese historian Correa speaks in 1536 
of the great number of Jews in Calicut, the Yemenite traveler 
Zechariah b. Saadiah (16 century) looked in vain for coreli- 
gionists there. Half a century later Pyrard de Laval lists Jews 
among the various religious groups in Calicut with their own 
quarter and synagogue. The outstanding Calicut Jew in the 
18" century was Isaac *Surgun (d. 1792), a wealthy merchant 
who hailed from Constantinople. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fischel, in: REJ, 126 (1967), 27-53. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: J.B. Segal, A History of the Jews of Cochin (1993). 


[Walter Joseph Fischel] 


CALIFORNIA, a state located on the Pacific Coast of the 
United States with a temperate climate, abundant natural 
resources, and numerous ports; it achieved statehood in 
1850. The Jewish population in the late 1960s was more than 
650,000. By the mid-1990s it was estimated at 922,000, and by 
2002 it reached 999,000 out of a total population of 31,211,000, 
with large Jewish communities in *Los Angeles, the *San Fran- 
cisco bay area (including *Oakland), *San Diego, *Sacramento, 
and Orange County (75,000). Among the less sizable commu- 
nities are Ventura County (9,000), San Bernardino (3,000), 
Santa Barbara (4,500) and Santa Cruz (4,000). Smaller com- 
munities are found throughout the state. The Gold Rush of 
1849, publicized world-wide, first attracted Jews to Califor- 
nia. They traveled from England, France, Poland, Posen, Rus- 
sia, the German states and many parts of the United States, 
to join with people from all corners of the globe seeking suc- 
cess in the former Mexican Territory. Some were American 
Sephardim, several generations in this country, while many 
others were immigrants who settled elsewhere in the United 
States before the great gold strike. Jewish and civic commu- 
nities developed overnight, with Jews as California's founders 
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serving in leadership positions in the new multi-ethnic state. 
Without a Protestant hegemony and with little antisemitism, 
Jews and Jewish institutions flourished. Many Jews, having 
first lived in the eastern United States, were familiar with Eng- 
lish and American customs. Selling dry goods and clothing to 
miners and other new arrivals, most Jewish men became mer- 
chants, wholesalers, or clerks in San Francisco, Sacramento, or 
the numerous river and mining towns. Jewish women, usu- 
ally the wives or sisters of merchants, also owned shops and 
worked as milliners and teachers. Frequently, merchants op- 
erated branches of their city stores in the foothill gold-mining 
camps or in the river supply towns under the management of 
relatives or friends whom they brought from Europe. Jews in 
Nevada City, Grass Valley, Mokelumne Hill, Jackson, Placer- 
ville, Marysville, and Sonora gathered to observe holidays and 
established cemeteries. Placerville and Jackson also built syn- 
agogues. By 1861 there were Jewish communities all over the 
state. Men and women established benevolent, religious, fra- 
ternal, and social associations. Mazzot were brought in from 
the larger cities in the spring, and in the fall stores closed for 
the High Holidays. Ephemeral Jewish communities are said 
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to have existed in Coloma, Fiddletown, and Jesu Maria. Fol- 
som, Los Angeles, Merced, Oakland, Oroville, Petaluma, San 
Bernardino, San Diego, *San Jose, San Luis Obispo, Sacra- 
mento, Santa Cruz, Shasta, Stockton, Visalia, and Woodland 
have long-lived Jewish communities. 

By end of the 1870s, owing to the end of the gold rush, 
many Jews moved to the larger cities of the state, especially 
San Francisco. The estimated Jewish population of California 
then was 18,580, with the majority living in San Francisco. In- 
deed, Jews represented 7 to 8 percent of the city’s population. 
From the 1850s to the present day San Francisco has supported 
a continuous Jewish presence. Organized Jewish religious life 
in California dates to the High Holidays of 1849, when ser- 
vices were conducted in San Francisco and Sacramento. The 
following year when men and women gathered in San Fran- 
cisco plans were made to establish a congregation. However, 
when they could not agree on the selection of a proper shohet 
(ritual slaughterer), San Francisco's Jews founded two congre- 
gations in 1851. Sherith Israel’s members were English, Polish, 
Posners, and Sephardim, while the French, Germans, and 
American-born Sephardim organized Congregation Emanu- 
El. Together with their benevolent associations the two con- 
gregations purchased adjoining land for cemeteries. The first 
lodge of B’nai B'rith in California and the West, Ophir Lodge 
No. 21, San Francisco, was chartered on August 13, 1855. Its 
members in 1870 founded the first region-wide organization, 
the Pacific Hebrew Orphan Asylum, to ensure that Jewish 
boys and girls were raised by their co-religionists and not by 
church orphanages. Early San Francisco also supported sev- 
eral religious schools for children, and a day school started 
by Rabbi Julius *Eckman, the state’s first rabbi, who arrived in 
1854. Eckman, beginning in 1857, also published The Weekly 
Gleaner. Jewish newspapers kept readers throughout the Pa- 
cific states informed about community life. In the 1870s Cali- 
fornians could subscribe to four Jewish newspapers. 

In the 19" century, when San Francisco was the commer- 
cial capital of the U.S. Far West, merchants, Jewish and gen- 
tile, and the communities they served, from Alaska to New 
Mexico and Hawaii to Montana, depended upon the Jewish 
manufacturers and distributors of San Francisco. Many north- 
ern California Jewish families achieved prominence in various 
mercantile and agricultural enterprises. Most noted were Levi 
*Strauss for denim pants, M.J. Brandenstein for coffee, David 
Lubin for agriculture, Adolph *Sutro for mining engineering 
and the *Zellerbach family for paper. Families including the 
Fleishhacker, Steinhart, Stern, Hellman, Dinkelspiel, Gers- 
tle, Lilienthal, Sloss and Sutro became noted for their philan- 
thropy. San Francisco's Jewish women, many the daughters 
and grand-daughters of the city’s founders, were active in so- 
cial, cultural, and philanthropic organizations. The Emanu- 
El Sisterhood for Personal Service, started in 1894, assisted 
East European immigrants and later established a settlement 
house for Jewish working girls. Hadassah formed a chapter 
in the state in 1917 to support its medical causes in Palestine, 
later Israel. California was also home to anti-Zionists who 
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were active members in the *American Council for Judaism, 
an organization committed to combating Jewish nationalism. 
Its large membership in California, especially San Francisco, 
may be attributed to an adherence to classical Reform and 
the view that California for them was the “Promised Land.” 
After the establishment of the State of Israel, the community 
fully supported it. 

In Los Angeles a Hebrew Benevolent Society was orga- 
nized in 1854, followed by Congregation B’nai Brith in 1862, 
now Wilshire Boulevard Temple. In the 20 century there was 
a great influx of Jews to Los Angeles, and the Jewish popula- 
tion of the southern part of the state soon overtook that in the 
northern part. Jews were attracted to Los Angeles because of 
its favorable climate and employment possibilities. The warm 
climate was a factor in the establishment by Jews of hospitals 
and health centers, the most notable of which is the *City of 
Hope Medical Center in Duarte. The advent of motion pic- 
tures also brought many Jews to southern California who soon 
emerged as the leaders of the industry: the *Warner brothers, 
Louis B. *Mayer, Samuel *Goldwyn, Irving *Thalberg, William 
*Fox, Jesse *Lasky, David O. *Selznick, and others. There has 
also been a great deal of participation by Jews in radio, tele- 
vision, and recording. 

From statehood Jews participated in California’s pub- 
lic life, Solomon *Heydenfeldt on the State Supreme Court 
(1851-57); Adolph Sutro, mayor of San Francisco (1895-97); 
Julius *Kahn in Congress (1899-1903, 1905-24) and his wife, 
Florence Prag Kahn (1924-1937), elected after Julius’s death, 
became the nation’s first Jewish congresswoman. Many other 
California Jews have been elected to national, statewide, and 
local offices. In the early 21° century the state was represented 
by two Jewish senators Barbara *Boxer and Dianne *Feinstein 
and several Jewish House members. 

The Jewish population of the state increased dramatically 
after World War 11 because of increased employment. Jews, 
like other families, began to move to suburbs and new com- 
munity organizations, schools, and synagogues complemented 
urban life. In 2005 there were well over 100 synagogues in 
Los Angeles and the immediate vicinity and almost 40 in the 
greater San Francisco-Oakland Bay area. In the smaller cities 
of the state there were congregations from Chico and Eureka 
in the north to Chula Vista and El Centro on the Mexican bor- 
der. Fourteen communities maintained Jewish Federations: 
Bakersfield, East Bay, Fresno, Long Beach, Los Angeles, Sac- 
ramento, Salinas, San Bernardino, San Diego, San Francisco, 
San Jose, Santa Monica, Stockton, and Ventura. Ten Jewish 
periodicals were published within the state from Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, and San Diego. There were Hillel Foundations 
at almost every major college and university campus in the 
state. The state is a rich Jewish religious and cultural center 
with Jewish museums, such as the Judah Magnes Museum in 
Berkeley and the *Skirball Center in Los Angeles, chapters of 
most Jewish organizations and significant theological semi- 
naries. Some national and international organizations such as 
the *Simon Wiesenthal Center and Mazon have their head- 
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quarters in California. In recent years Jews from all over the 
world have immigrated to California, and its Jewish compo- 
sition continues to be diverse. With institutions and congre- 
gations that reflect all aspects of Jewish life, California Jews 
have thrived in an urban multi-ethnic society. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.F. Kahn. Jewish Voices of the Cali- 
fornia Gold Rush: A Documentary History, 1849-1880 (2002); idem 
(ed.), Jewish Life in the American West: Perspectives of Immigration, 
Settlement and Community (2002); A.F. Kahn and Marc Dollinger, 
California Jews (2003); R.E. Levinson. The Jews in the California Gold 
Rush (1994); M. Rischin and J. Livingston (eds.), Jews of the Ameri- 
can West (1991). 


[Robert E. Levinson / Ava FE. Kahn (2"¢ ed.)] 


°CALIGULA, CAIUS CAESAR AUGUSTUS, Roman em- 
peror 37-41 C.E£. The years of Caligula’s rule mark a transition 
in the relationship between the Roman Empire and the Jews. 
For the first time in the history of the Julio-Claudian dynasty, 
the two sides came almost to a general clash of arms. At Ca- 
ligula’s accession, no sign of a change for the worse was de- 
tectable. Vitellius, governor of Syria, made the Jews in Judea 
swear allegiance to the new emperor. Agrippa I, a long-time 
friend of the new ruler and who had been imprisoned under 
Tiberius’ rule, was freed and granted Philip Herod's territory 
in northeastern Palestine, along with a royal title (Jos., Ant., 
18:237), which no Jewish ruler in Judea had been granted since 
Herod’s death over 40 years earlier. Agrippa maintained his 
friendship with the emperor throughout the latter’s lifetime 
and, under him, enjoyed an extension of his kingdom. Mean- 
while, serious events were taking place in Alexandria, Egypt, 
that undermined the position of its Jewish community. The 
tension between the Greeks, who were taking advantage of 
Avilius *Flaccus’ fear of deposition by Caligula, and the Jews 
reached serious proportions. The position of the Jews was 
somewhat ameliorated when Flaccus was deposed and a new 
governor appointed. Both sides were subsequently permitted 
to send delegations to the emperor in order to present their re- 
spective cases. It seems, however, that no final settlement was 
reached during Caligula’s reign. More serious developments 
took place in Judea itself against the background of tension 
between the Jewish and the gentile populations as a result of 
Caligula’s desire to impose his worship on all his subjects. 
The gentile population of Jabneh, encouraged by his attitude, 
set up an altar to the emperor, which was promptly destroyed 
by the Jewish majority. The emperor’s reaction was to order a 
golden statue to be set up in the Temple itself, and, in antici- 
pation of the inevitable reaction of the outraged Jews, ordered 
*Petronius, governor of Syria, to lead an army into Judea. Only 
the successful delaying tactics of Petronius and Caligula’s 
assassination (January 24, 41 C.E.) staved off further calam- 
ity. However, the memory of the events that had taken place 
during Caligula’s reign, and fear of their recurrence (Tacitus, 
Annales, 12:54) caused the relationship between the Roman 
government and the masses of the Jewish people to deterio- 
rate. 
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CALIN, VERA 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Philo, In Flaccum, passim; idem, De Le- 
gatione ad Gaium, passim; Jos., Wars, 2:181ff.; Jos., Ant., 17:25 ff; 
Schuerer, Gesch, 1 (1901°), 495 ff.; Schuerer, Hist, index; Graetz, Gesch, 
3, pt. 2 (1906°), 761ff.; Balsdon, in: Journal of Roman Studies, 24 (1934), 
19 ff.; Smallwood, in: Latomus, 16 (1957), 3 ff. 

[Menahem Stern] 


CALIMANI, SIMHAH BEN ABRAHAM (Simone; 
1699-1784), poet, playwright, grammarian, translator; worked 
as a rabbi in Venice, his native city. As a poet, Calimani com- 
posed several wedding poems (e.g. Kol Simhah ve-Shirei Yedi- 
dut, (“The Voice of Happiness - or of Simhah - and Poems 
of Friendship, Venice, Bragadina, 1758; many still in manu- 
script). His drama in three acts, Kol Simhah o Nizuah ha- 
Hokhmah (“The Voice of Happiness - or of Simhah - or the 
Victory of Wisdom,” Venice, 1734), was also written as a wed- 
ding poem: it describes in allegorical form the superiority of 
Wisdom (assisted by Intelligence) over Stupidity (assisted by 
Envy). Tohakhat Megullah (“An Open Rebuke”) belongs to 
the genre of moral dialogues: it denounces the vices of con- 
temporaries, including the use of Kabbalah without adequate 
preparation. Both Kol Simhah o Nizuah ha-Hokhmah and To- 
hakhat Megullah are written in endecasyllabic lines, with the 
rime mi-le-eyl (accent on the penultiamte syllable), like most 
Italian poetry of the time. 

As a grammarian, Calimani composed Klalei Leshon Ever 
(“Rules of the Hebrew Language”) appended to a Venetian edi- 
tion of the Bible (Foa, 1739) and reprinted several times, also 
separately. The treatise was translated into Italian by the au- 
thor and published with a short description of Hebrew poetry 
(Grammatica ebrea spiegata in lingua italiana, Venice, Braga- 
dina, 1750, and Pisa, Molho, 1815). Among his works in Italian 
are a translation of Pirkei Avot (with J. Saraval) and Esame ad 
un giovane ebreo istruito nella religione (Gorizia, Tommasini, 
1783, and other editions). The latter was adopted as a textbook 
in the Jewish school of the community of Mantua, at least un- 
til the first decades of the 19» century. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Frizzi, “Elogio dei rabbini Simone Cali- 
mani e Giacobbe Saravale,” in: B. Frizzi, Elogio del rabbino Abram 
Abenezra: letto in una accademia letteraria in casa del signor Abram 
Camondo (1791); H. Schirmann, Italyah, 410-22; idem, Le-Toledot 
ha-Shirah ve-ha-Dramah 11 (1979), 194-216; Y. David, “Tohakhat 
Megullah le-Simhah Calimani,’ in: Bamah 95-96 (1987), 5-373 P. Ber- 
nardini, La sfida dell'uguaglianaza (1996), 110-1, 341. 

[Alessandro Guetta (2"¢ ed.)] 


CALIN, VERA (Clejan; 1921- ), Romanian literary histo- 
rian. Born in Bucharest into a bourgeois family, she was the 
daughter of the architect Herman Clejan. As a consequence of 
the antisemitic measures of the Holocaust period, she could 
study only in a Jewish school and college. After World War 11, 
she graduated from the Faculty of Letters and Philosophy, Bu- 
charest University (1946), and received a Ph.D. Calin became 
professor of comparative literature at Bucharest University 
(1970). Regarded as one of the most original Romanian essay- 
ists of the postwar generation, she published various literary 
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CALIPH 


studies, including Pornind dela clasici (“Starting from the Clas- 
sics,’ 1957), a biography of Lord Byron (1964), and Alegoria si 
esentele (“Allegory and Essence,’ 1969). Metamorfozele mastilor 
comice (“The Metamorphosis of Comic Masques,” 1966) in- 
cludes a section on Shylock and the psychology of his revenge. 
Calin emigrated from Romania and settled in Los Angeles in 
1976, serving as visiting professor at American and Canadian 
universities (1973, 1977, 1980) as well as the Hebrew Univer- 
sity of Jerusalem (1978). She published Tarziu: insemnari ca- 
liforniene 1986-1996 (“Late California Notes,” 1997), personal 
reflections describing the immigrant condition and the con- 
dition of the non-religious Jewish intellectual assimilated to 
European culture in the United States. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Mirodan, Dictionar neconventional, 1 
(1986), 320-25. 
[Lucian-Zeev Herscovici (2™4 ed.)] 


CALIPH, in Arabic khalifa, means successor, deputy, or rep- 
resentative. It is generally considered to be an abbreviation of 
khalifat rasal Allah, “successor of the Messenger of God,” but 
recent research suggests that originally the title may have been 
“khalifat Allah, “Deputy of God” The term khalifa seems to be 
related to koranic usage (Sura 2:28; 38:25, etc., referring to cer- 
tain biblical figures in their relationship to God). It soon be- 
came one of the standard titles of the rulers of the Islamic state 
that grew up following the death of the Prophet Muhammad 
(632 C.E.), alongside Amir al-Mu’minin (“commander of the 
faithful”) and Imam (“leader,’ scil. in prayer). All three were 
regular titles of those who claimed overlordship of the entire 
Islamic world, from the first caliph, Abu Bakr (632-34), and his 
immediate successors, through the *Umayyads (661-750) and 
the *Abbasids (750-1258), though from as early as the middle 
of the 10 century few caliphs held much real political power 
outside *Baghdad. In 1258 the *Mongols who conquered Bagh- 
dad killed the last Abbasid caliph and the office in effect died. 
However, the *Mamluks, who ruled Egypt, found an Abbasid 
prince to whom they gave the title of caliph, and descendants 
of the Abbasids continued to hold the title, as minor officials 
of the Mamluk court, granting an illusory legitimacy to their 
patrons, until 1517, when the Ottomans conquered Egypt and 
put an end to the Mamluk regime there. 

Reflecting the decline of the Abbasids in the 10 cen- 
tury, other rulers began to challenge them politically and in 
other ways, claiming also the title of caliph, first the Shi’i Fati- 
mids who ruled North Africa (from 909) and Egypt (from 
969), deposed by Saladin in 1171; then the Umayyads of *Cor- 
doba in Islamic Spain, from 929 to 1031 (with a shadowy 
continuation thereafter till near the end of the 11° century). 
Later the title became even more devalued and was com- 
monly found among the titulature of very minor rulers, and 
even in that of rulers whose territories had never formed part 
of the historic lands of the original caliphs. It is also found 
among the titular language of the Ottomans, though at first 
without any special significance. But following the end of the 
Ottoman Empire and the establishment of a secular Turkish 
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state after World War 1, the institution of caliph was formally 
abolished, in order to prevent its use as a universalizing ide- 
ology for Islamic unity. Nonetheless, it has continued now 
and again to surface as just that among a variety of Islamic 
revivalist movements, in the Arab world, in India, and even 
in the modern west. 

At first just a political title, “caliph” came to have reli- 
gious-political content too, but the decline of the political 
strength of the caliphate drained its political significance 
and left it with largely religious meaning (in this sense fairly 
comparable with the historical development of the title of 
pope). Theorists of the caliphate from the 10 century on- 
wards, when the institution was already in decline, laid down 
qualifications for the holder of the title, including religious 
learning, moral rectitude, absence of physical blemishes, 
and above all descent from the tribe of Quraysh (that of the 
Prophet Muhammad). Succession to the title was, with that 
qualification, in theory elective, but in practice most caliphs 
were either nominated by their predecessors or installed (and 
as often deposed) by the soldiery. Mention of the name of the 
reigning caliph in the Friday sermon (“khutba”) in the mosque 
and on coins signaled (often no more than formal) recogni- 
tion of his suzerainty. 

Until the time of the Abbasids, caliphs, as rulers, helped 
to create the basic lines of the practical relationship of Jews 
(and Christians) to Islam and the Islamic state. Early caliphs 
imposed restrictions on them and granted them freedoms in 
line with koranic pronouncements; in general caliphal rela- 
tions with Jews (and Christians) followed an up-and-down 
pattern, though with a greater tendency to tolerance than what 
we find in medieval Christian Europe. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ibn Khaldun, The Mugaddimah (tr. F. Rosen- 
thal), 1 (1958), 385-481; P. Crone and M. Hinds, God’s Caliph, Religious 
Authority in the First Centuries of Islam (1986); D.J. Wasserstein, The 
Caliphate in the West. An Islamic Political Institution in the Iberian 
Peninsula (1993). 


[David J. Wasserstein (2™4 ed.)] 


CALISCH, EDWARD NATHAN (1865-1946), U.S. Reform 
rabbi. Calisch was born in Toledo, Ohio. Upon ordination 
from Hebrew Union College in its second graduating class in 
1887, he served for four years as rabbi in Peoria, Illinois. In 1891 
Calisch became rabbi of Congregation Beth Ahabah in Rich- 
mond, Virginia. Active as a scholar, innovator, and organiza- 
tional leader, he was the originator of rabbinical circuit work 
in the United States, while his holiday service pamphlets and 
his Book of Prayers (1893) had a considerable influence on the 
development of a distinctive Reform liturgy. He was also au- 
thor of Jew in English Literature (1908) and Methods of Teach- 
ing Biblical History (1914). In addition he was a prominent 
figure in Richmond civic life, where his talents as an orator 
were much in demand. During 1921-23 Calisch was president 
of the Central Conference of American Rabbis. 


[Saul Viener] 
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CALISHER, HORTENSE (1911-_), U.S. writer. Calisher 
was born in New York to a family whose ancestry encom- 
passed Jews from the American South as well as Germany. 
She had, she wrote in her memoir, Herself (1972), “no shtetl 
background” Her stories and memoirs, often drawing upon 
her own sense of displacement, vividly brought the Jewish 
South and its problems into fiction. Her insight in rendering 
the texture of American society derives, in part, from her own 
family’s impoverishment in the Great Depression, her experi- 
ences as a social worker after graduating from Barnard Col- 
lege in 1932, and her sense of family history which echoed, as 
she put it, Civil War Richmond, 1850 Dresden, and 1888 New 
York. This background enriched her acceptance of American 
life as diverse and enriching. Equally important, some of her 
work critiqued Jews’ attitudes towards themselves - draw- 
ing fire from parts of the Jewish reading public - as well as 
blacks. Her prose has been described as Jamesean: nuanced, 
complex, and sophisticated though her stylistic range is large. 
Her works include the memoirs Kissing Cousins (1988) and 
Tattoo for a Slave (2004), and novels, most notably those en- 
compassing a generational Jewish odyssey, such as False Entry 
(1961), and her magisterial Sunday Jews (2002), which deals 
with American multiple identities and pasts. The Collected 
Stories of Hortense Calisher appeared in 1975; The Novellas of 
Hortense Calisher in 1997. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Snodgrass, The Fiction of Hortense Cal- 
isher (1993). 


[Lewis Fried (24 ed.)] 


°CALIXTUS, name of several popes. 


CALIXTUS II (1119-24). Calixtus 11 first issued the bull Sicut 
Judaeis which served as a model for many of his successors 
down to the 15" century (cf. Papal *Bulls). The reason for its 
first issuance may have been the deteriorating status of the 
European Jews following the massacres perpetrated in the 
First Crusade. Additionally, the likelihood that anti-Jewish 
legislation might be adopted by the Ecumenical Council, 
which the pope called to meet in the Lateran Palace in 1123, 
may have motivated the Jews of Rome to appeal to the pope. 
The date of this bull may therefore have been 1122 or 1123. 


CALIXTUS III (1455-58). Calixtus 111 displayed the anti-Jew- 
ish sentiments which characterized his native Spain in the 
15" century. His coronation parade was marred by a riot over 
the Torah scroll which the representatives of the Jewish com- 
munity were carrying in accordance with custom; the mob’s 
attempt to rob the ornaments endangered the pope's life. In 
1455 Calixtus 111 objected to the proximity of the Palermo 
synagogue to a church. He imposed a special tax on the Jews 
of the Papal States to help to pay for the proposed Turkish 
war. In 1456 he issued a brief, revoking the privileges which 
some of his predecessors had extended to the Jews. However, 
he granted permission to establish Jewish loan banks in the 
duchy of Milan. 
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CALLE, SOPHIE 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grayzel, in: Studies... A.A. Neuman (1962), 
243-80; Baron, Social’, 4 (1957), 7-8; Vogelstein-Rieger, 2 (1895), 
15-16; L. Poliakov, Les banchieri juifs et le Saint-Siége (1965), 118-9. 


[Solomon Grayzel] 


CALLE, SOPHIE (1953- ), French photographer and con- 
ceptual artist. After traveling seven years around the world, 
Sophie Calle, back in Paris in 1979, began following strangers 
in the streets, taking notes of their activities as a private detec- 
tive might, once following a stranger to Venice, a pursuit which 
provided her with the material for her performance Suite véni- 
tienne (1983). She also invited people to sleep in her bed ona 
24-hour basis, in eight-hour shifts, acting as a voyeur and tak- 
ing a picture every hour (Les dormeurs, 1981). Her future artis- 
tic work would follow the same lines, constantly and willfully 
blurring the boundaries between art and life, private and public 
spheres, fiction and reality, game and intimate inquiry, curios- 
ity and indiscretion, invention and documentation, narration 
and exhibitionism. Her performances and books are usually 
in the genre of mixed media, mostly photography and writ- 
ten narration. The photographs operate as evidence, validat- 
ing the narrated stories as “reality,” but in a way that remains 
ambiguous and poetic. Calle herself most often appears at the 
center of the narrative or experiment, for example by imposing 
strange behavioral rules or rituals on herself and thus placing 
her own (real or fictive) life under observation (Lombre, 1981; 
20 ans plus tard, 2001). The film she made together with Ameri- 
can photographer Greg Shephard, No Sex Last Night (1995), an 
autobiographical account of a road trip across America, com- 
bining together the intimacies of desire (and the lack thereof), 
fear, and resentment with near-clinical observation of a com- 
plex artistic and personal relationship, was shown at the New 
York Film Festival and won the Sadoul Prize in France. Though 
self-centered, her work avoids being idiosyncratic; the artist 
uses her own self as a tool for observing the world. The division 
of public and private is thus crucial to her work, as exemplified 
by what she calls her “inquiries” (“enquétes”), like Lérouv de 
Jerusalem (“The Jerusalem Eruv,’ 1996), using the Jewish-Or- 
thodox device of the eruv as an almost invisible symbol of this 
blurred boundary, which one has to be very careful to notice. 
Les aveugles (“Blind People,’ 1986) deepens the inquiry into the 
way the other can perceive the gap in perception between two 
beings. Calle asked 18 blind people about their idea of what 
beauty would be like, and then displayed triptychs with their 
answers, their portraits in black-and-white, and a color photo- 
graph related to their answer, which of course they could not 
see. Thus Calle’s intimate machinery of self-representation of- 
ten seems to be aimed at confronting the other’s reality, and 
her work has disturbing resonances. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: La Marche, lart. Sophie Calle parle de Sophie 
Calle. Conference on November 15, 1999, at Keio University (Tokyo), 
published by Research Center for the Arts and Arts Administration, 
Keio University (2002); Sophie Calle, A suivre..., catalogue of the ex- 
hibition at the Musée d’art moderne de la Ville de Paris (1991). 


[Dror Franck Sullaper (24 ed.)] 
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CALLENBERG, JOHANN HEINRICH 


°CALLENBERG, JOHANN HEINRICH (1694-1760), Ger- 
man Protestant theologian and Orientalist; educated at Halle, 
where from 1727 (and as professor from 1735) he taught the- 
ology and Oriental languages. Being strongly concerned to 
missionize the Levant, he specialized in Arabic, but he also 
founded at Halle, in 1728, an Institutum Judaicum (absorbed 
into the Francke educational establishments in 1791) for the 
training of missionaries. He also ran (at his own expense) a 
Hebrew and Arabic press. From this emanated his brief intro- 
duction to Judeo-German (1733), a short Yiddish dictionary 
(1736; reprinted 1966 with an afterword by H.P. Althaus), and 
Yiddish editions of Psalms (1742), Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
Lamentations, and Daniel (1745-46), these books including 
texts of importance to conversionists. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nouvelle Biographie Universelle, 8 (1854), 
201-3; Richter, in: Saat auf Hoffnung (1868), 242-6. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: ADB, 3 (1876), 707-8; NDB, 3 (1957), 96; H.K. Rengstorf and 
S. Kortzfleisch, Kirche und Synagoge, 2 (1970), 104-16; C. Clark, The 
Politics of Conversion: Missionary Protestantism and the Jews in Prus- 
sia 1728-1941 (1995), 47-77. 

[Raphael Loewe] 


CALLIGRAPHY, MODERN HEBREW. 

Origins 

The origins of modern Hebrew calligraphy can be found in 
two ways. One can seek its sources in Hebrew scribal tradi- 
tions, or one can see it as part of the international revival of 
calligraphy as an art form, a movement that has grown steadily 
since the 1960s. 

A distinction must be made between the art of the Jew- 
ish *scribe and that of the calligrapher, both in purpose and 
style of writing and in the education of the writer. The Hebrew 
scribe, the sofer, has been called sofer setam at least since the 
late 19" century, setam being an acronym of sefarim - books 
(of the Torah), tefillin (scriptural passages encased in small 
black leather boxes worn by men during morning prayer) and 
mezuzot (similar passages affixed to doorposts). Since ancient 
times, the Torah scribe was a man of piety, one who donned 
tefillin himself (thus women were excluded from the profes- 
sion) and prepared himself spiritually for the sacred task be- 
fore him. In the Middle Ages, scribes wrote Bible codices as 
well as scrolls, for study and private use. Many of them signed 
their names in the colophons of the books they wrote, but rit- 
ual writings were never signed. Standards of script were high, 
with aesthetics taken for granted. Once Hebrew books were 
printed, by the late 15** century, the demand for hand-written 
codices decreased, and although there was always a need for 
ritual writings, there was not enough work in any one com- 
munity to support the same number of scribes who had been 
occupied with writing in the Middle Ages. 


History 

Even before the days of printing, there were Hebrew scribes 
who specialized in calligraphy. Calligraphy, from the Greek 
kalli (beautiful) graphos (writing), is artistic writing for its 
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own sake. The art was more important than the purpose, and 
certain kinds of books and shorter texts became popular sub- 
jects for calligraphic expression before and after the Renais- 
sance. The calligraphers of the Middle Ages and even later 
ones were trained soferim; their script style was that of the 
sofer, but they were commissioned for their skills in decorat- 
ing Bible codices, prayer books, *haggadot (books read at the 
home Seder on the eve of Passover), and *ketubbot (marriage 
documents), with illuminations, enlarged and decorated let- 
ters, and micrography, minute Hebrew script written in geo- 
metrical, vegetal and figurative shapes. In Erez Israel and in 
Egypt from the late 9'" through the 12" centuries, in Yemen in 
the 15'* and 16", and in Spain from the 13"" to the 15" centuries, 
frontispiece and finispiece pages were decorated with carpet 
pages (full-page decorations resembling oriental carpets) that 
were entirely micrographic, or that combined micrography 
with illumination. Scribes in medieval Egypt also decorated 
ketubbot with micrography. The texts used for micrographic 
carpet pages in the Bibles of Egypt, Yemen and Spain were 
more often from Psalms than the masorah. In Spain, carpet 
pages were composed of complex geometric interlaces and 
interwoven palmettes. One exceptionally creative calligra- 
pher from Barcelona illustrated, by writing all designs and 
figures with the text of Psalms, frontispiece pages of a Rosh 
ha-Shanah and Yom Kippur mahzor with Jewish symbols as 
well as secular subjects and figures. In Germany, masoretic 
micrography appeared in the margins and initial word pan- 
els of Bibles, often drawn into the shapes of animals and gro- 
tesques familiar to the Romanesque and Gothic artist. Only 
in rare instances were there full-page micrographic pictures. 
Enlarged Hebrew initial letters were favored by artistic scribes 
of Germany; sometimes these were filled in with zoomorphic 
figures. Because the Ashkenazi letter displayed extreme con- 
trasts of the thick and thin (shading) in its vertical stroke, the 
calligrapher often decorated the thinnest point with a rosette 
or circle or another ornament. 

After the Renaissance, the major work done by calligra- 
phers, especially in Italy, was the making of ketubbot, often 
enhanced with additional illumination and micrography. To 
some extent in the late 17"* century, and even more so in the 
18 century, in Holland, Bohemia, Moravia and Italy, calligra- 
phers wrote and decorated haggadot for Passover. These men 
usually signed their works; at times Sofer or Schreiber formed 
part of their names. Sometimes calligraphers copied printed 
books, especially haggadot, with woodcut and engraved il- 
lustrations. Some never rose beyond the talent of folk art- 
ists, some were gifted draftsmen as well as calligraphers. One 
Jewish calligrapher, Jehuda Machabeu, was active in Amster- 
dam and Pernambuco, Brazil, in the first half of the 17" cen- 
tury. He wrote several prayer books in Spanish, and in 1660, 
in Amsterdam, he penned a sample Latin calligraphy book 
which included four examples of the Hebrew alphabet, Libro 
que contiene diversos modos de caracteres, now in the Richard 
and Beatrice Levy collection in Florida. Other manuscripts 
from his quill are in the Bibliotheca Rosenthaliana University 
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Library in Amsterdam, and the Ets-Hayyim/Livaria Montezi- 
nos of the Portuguese Jewish Rabbinical Seminary in Am- 
sterdam. In addition to haggadot, 18'-century calligraphers 
wrote and decorated megillot (scrolls of Esther), as well as 
small books of benedictions for special occasions, such as the 
wedding service, grace after meals, circumcision (pinkas mo- 
helim) Sabbath hymns (Seder tikkunei shabbat), books deal- 
ing with the laws of ritual slaughter, for visiting the sick, for 
burials and mourning, and calendars, especially for count- 
ing the omer between Passover and Shavuot. While some of 
these calligraphers remained anonymous, the names of many 
are known, among them: Shabbetai (Sheftel), son of Zalman 
Aurback, who wrote a haggadah in Prague in 1719, now in the 
Jewish Museum, Prague, and Aaron Berachiah, son of Moses 
who, with Samuel Hayyim, son of Judah Finklash Reich, in 
Mikulov (Nicolsburg), Moravia, worked on a book of laws for 
visiting the sick written in 1722, now in the Jewish Museum, 
Prague. More famous was Zimel (Meshullam) Sofer of Balin 
(Polna, Bohemia). A book of Sabbath prayers was written by 
him in 1714 (British Library Add. 1133), as was a Grace after 
Meals written in 1715 (Gross Family Collection, Tel Aviv). He 
also wrote a haggadah in 1719 (JNUL Ms. 8° 5573). He worked 
in Vienna in the 1730s, and in the middle of the decade wrote 
another haggadah. Two years earlier, he calligraphed prayers 
in honor of the sovereign on two large sheets, in Hebrew 
and German, now in the Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, 
Vienna (Heb. 223 and 224). A contemporary of Zimel, Aaron 
Wolf (Schreiber) Herlingen of Gewitsch (Jevicko, Moravia), 
achieved greater prominence as the scribe of the Royal Li- 
brary in Vienna; he was a first-rate draftsman as well as cal- 
ligrapher in both Hebrew and Latin scripts. A circumcision 
register by him is now in Prague, and other works by him are 
in the Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek (Cod. ser. nov. 1593 
and 1594), the Israel Museum, the Kaufmann Collection of the 
Academy of Sciences in Budapest (4423), the Levy collection 
in Florida, and the Gross Family collection in Tel Aviv. He 
wrote two haggadot in 1728, and six others between 1730 and 
1751. One of his specialties was the micrographic writing of 
the five megillot in French, German and Hebrew, with delicate 
drawings and gold leaf decorations. Other calligraphers were 
Joseph ben David of Leipnik, Moravia, who worked in Darm- 
stadt and wrote several haggadot, one in 1712 (JNUL 8° 983), 
one now in the British Library (Sloane 3173) and one in the 
Jesselson collection, New York; Nathan ben Harav Samson of 
Meseritch (Moravia), who wrote a haggadah in Prague in 1728; 
Zvi Hirsch Dreznitz from Strassnitz, who worked in Nikols- 
burg, where he wrote a Grace after Meals now in the Royal 
Library in Copenhagen (Cod. Hebr. xx x11); Uri Feibush, son 
of Isaac Segal of Altona - Hamburg, whose haggadah of 1739 
belongs to the Jewish community of Copenhagen, and whose 
circumcision register is in the Klau Library of Hebrew Union 
College, Cincinnati; Abraham of Ihringen, Germany; Jacob 
ben Judah Leib Shamesh of Berlin, who wrote a haggadah 
in Hamburg in 1729, and Nathan ben Abraham Speyer, who 
wrote a haggadah in Breslau in 1768 (JNUL 8° 2340.); Hayyim 
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ben Asher Anshel of Kittsee (Austria), who wrote a hagga- 
dah in Vienna in 1748 (Gross Family collection, Tel Aviv), 
Hayyim ben Moses, a haggadah in Hamburg written in 1768 
now in the Israel Museum; Mordecai Mirandola of Ferrara, 
Italy (haggadah, 1769). The making of these calligraphic ritual 
books continued into the 19 century; Mordecai (Marcus) ben 
Yeuzel Donath of Nitra (now Slovakia), known to be a sofer 
setam, was one of the most productive artists, famous for his 
circumcision and other prayer books, megillot, and mizrahim 
(hung on the eastern wall of homes to indicate the direction of 
prayer). He drew enlarged Hebrew letters as ribbons, popular 
since the 18" century for titles and as initial word decorations. 
His works are in the Israel Museum, the Wolfson Museum of 
Hechal Shlomo, Jerusalem, the Hungarian Jewish Museum in 
Budapest, and in private collections. 

On the title pages of several of the 18t-century hand- 
written books, the calligraphers proclaimed their script as 
the “Amsterdam” letters. This style of writing, even when it 
wandered far from its prototype, was modeled after the type- 
face designed and cast by the non-Jewish Hungarian printer 
and punchcutter Nicholas Kis, who worked in Amsterdam 
from 1680 to 1690 and was also the punch-cutter of the pop- 
ular roman face known as “Janson.” The types were used in 
the Amsterdam Haggadah of 1695, printed by Asher Anshel 
and Issachar Baer. 

The calligraphers of Italian ketubbot were responsible for 
fine work, continuing an unbroken tradition from the 17 to 
the 20' centuries. Nearly all were anonymous, but one scribe, 
Samuel Manoah, son of Shabbetai Isaac of Fiano, signed a ke- 
tubbah in its micrographic decoration in 1757. Micrographic 
traditions continued in Eastern and Western Europe, the U.S. 
and the Near East, reinforced in the late 19" and early 20" 
centuries by the availability of lithographic reproduction, for 
single sheet illustrations. All the while, sofrei setam contin- 
ued to write ritual books: the Torah, Navi (single scrolls of the 
prophets from which the haftarah was and still is read in some 
congregations), tefillin, mezuzot, and nondecorated megillot 
and ketubbot. By the 20" century, the Hebrew scribal hand 
could be classified broadly as Sephardi, with Italian and Dutch 
variations, Ashkenazi (Stam), and Oriental, which could also 
be further subdivided into Yemenite, Persian and North Af- 
rican variations. 


Education 

The training of the scribe differs profoundly from that of the 
modern calligrapher. Scribes today learn their script from a 
master scribe. They learn only one traditional script, the style 
in which the master writes, in an intensive course of about four 
months. Along with script they learn the halakhah, the tra- 
ditional laws for the exact writing of sacred texts and for the 
preparation of materials: parchment (or vellum, which side 
may be used for each text), pens (reed for Sephardim, quill 
for Ashkenazim) and ink, and the ruling of the parchment. 
In Israel, classes for scribes are subsidized by the Ministry of 
Religion, and examination and certification for scribes are su- 
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pervised by the Office of the Chief Rabbinate. The scribe does 
not deviate from the script taught him, and the ethnic origin of 
the scribe today has little to do with the script style. Scribes of 
Yemenite and other Near Eastern communities are often eager 
to learn Stam because this script brings higher prices. 

Scribal writing is a totally disciplined art. Calligraphy 
combines discipline with freedom of expression. It is a profes- 
sion for women as well as men. The 20'-century calligrapher, 
unlike the scribe, was and in most cases still is self-taught. 
Some calligraphers learn from the three popular how-to-do-it 
calligraphy books, by L.F. Toby, Reuben Leaf and Jay Greens- 
pan (see bibliography). Even if they are taught formally cal- 
ligraphers are on their own to choose or adapt a script style. 
No universal, objective standards have been set, and the bor- 
derline between amateur and professional is narrow and un- 
defined. Some U.S. calligraphers have taken courses with 
other calligraphers who are only a few years ahead of them 
in being self-taught, either privately or through local callig- 
raphy societies (for non-Hebrew script) or through adult ed- 
ucation classes in Jewish colleges, Hillel houses, yM-ywHAs 
or Jewish community centers. In Israel, courses have been 
given in recent years by the Israel Museum, the Association 
of Americans and Canadians in Israel, the Popular University, 
and Yedidei Ha-Sefer, the Israel Bibliophiles. Many Hebrew 
calligraphers in the U.S. today improve their script through 
workshops sponsored by local societies or, more recently, at 
national conferences, headed by acknowledged leaders, such 
as Ismar David and Lili Wronker. Some calligraphers in the 
US. and England approach teachers in Israel for guidance. 
Calligraphers use metal nibs of all sizes and only a few of 
them work on parchment, preferring the less expensive, more 
available and familiar paper. Many combine writing with art 
or design; some reproduce their works in lithography and 
silkscreen. As yet there are no local or national organizations 
of Hebrew calligraphers in the U.S. and Canada, as there is in 
Israel, where the Calligraphers’ Branch of the Israel Biblio- 
philes was formed in 1984 (now the Israel Calligraphy Soci- 
ety). It sponsors beginning and advanced classes and monthly 
lectures, demonstrations, workshops, exhibitions and tours of 
public and private manuscript collections. In America, Jewish 
calligraphers usually belong to their local society. Before and 
after “The Jewish Wedding” exhibition at Yeshiva University 
Museum in New York in 1977/78, where the works of several 
local calligraphers were hung, three ketubbah festivals were 
held. For the first time, standards of excellence were set, and 
amateur and professional calligraphers saw that they were not 
working in a vacuum. 


Calligraphy in the U.S., Israel, and England 

Most calligraphers in the U.S. started their careers by writing 
a ketubbah, or wedding and bar mitzvah invitations for their 
relatives or friends, or New Year’s greetings for their fami- 
lies, then built up enough of a local and regional reputation 
to consider Hebrew calligraphy as a career. Some have their 
own mail-order businesses or sell through art galleries, retail 
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bookstores, or the Internet. Others were established Jewish 
graphic designers who at least could write the Hebrew al- 
phabet, often called upon by local synagogues and organiza- 
tions to write testimonials, honorary certificates and contri- 
bution cards. Calligraphers and graphic artists were usually 
skilled in the Latin alphabet as well. In large cities there were 
veteran letterers, such as Sigmund Forst in New York, Dr. 
Solomon S. Levadi (a dentist and novelist who designed ex 
libris), Bin Noon, and Max Kupferstock in Chicago, and Ir- 
ving Bookstein in Boston. Until the late 1960s, except for the 
occasional ketubbah, the need for Hebrew calligraphy was 
limited. In England, the demand for Hebrew lettering was 
even less. It was filled by graphic artists such as Jan Le Witt, 
George Him, and Abram *Games. Jan Le Witt (1907-1991) 
received his education in Czestochowa, Poland, and began 
his career as a designer in Warsaw in 1927. There he entered 
into a design partnership with George Him (b. Lodz, Poland, 
1900-1981); the two moved to England in 1937 and remained 
partners until 1954. Together they designed the modern type 
“Haim.” George Him studied comparative literature and his- 
tory at the universities of Bonn and Berlin, then studied four 
years of design at the Staatliche Akademie fiir Graphische 
Kunst und Buchgewerbe (Academy for Graphic Arts and 
Book Design) in Leipzig. Along with his other graphic work 
and book illustration, he was chief designer of the Israel pa- 
vilion in the Montreal Expo of 1967. With Otto Treumann, he 
designed the El Al logo. Abram Games (1914-1996) designed 
War Office posters during World War 11 and is especially fa- 
mous for his Festival of Britain posters and emblem of 1951. 
He has designed postage stamps and emblems for England 
and for Israel, covers for the Jewish Chronicle, and he designed 
the cover and endpapers of the Encyclopaedia Judaica. One of 
England’s outstanding Latin calligraphers and historians of 
script, Berthold L. Wolpe (b. Offenbach, 1905-1989), was in 
his youth responsible for the Hebrew lettering of the Offen- 
bacher Haggadah of 1927, in association with calligrapher and 
type designer Rudolph Koch and illustrator Fritz Kredel. He 
was originally trained in metalsmithing and engraving, and 
then studied with Koch at the Offenbach Kunstgewerbeschule 
(Art School) from 1924 to 1927, working as his assistant from 
1929 to 1934. He also designed Hebrew lettering for synagogue 
and Passover tapestries and metal ceremonial objects. He left 
Nazi Germany to settle in England in 1935. In Holland, Otto 
Treumann (b. Firth, 1919-2001), other than his design of the 
El Al logo with George Him, was inexperienced in Hebrew let- 
ter design. He taught at the Rietveld Academy in Amsterdam, 
and for many years was president of the Society of Graphic 
Designers in The Netherlands. He serves on the board of the 
Bezalel Academy of Arts and Design in Jerusalem and has de- 
signed postage stamps for Israel. 

Just as Latin calligraphy has enjoyed a steady rise since 
the days of Edward Johnston in England and Rudolph von 
Larisch in Vienna, with a self-conscious renewal on both am- 
ateur and professional levels in the U.S. in the past 20 years, 
so Hebrew calligraphy has enjoyed a renaissance, sporadi- 
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cally since the 1920s, and steadily in the past 15 years. Fortu- 
nately, the Hebrew letter itself, calligraphic and typographic, 
has been given a new life in the 20 century. There had been 
no improvement in beauty or legibility in the scribal hand 
since the Middle Ages, and new typefaces were few and far 
between. Punch cutters were never Jewish, as far as is known, 
although a few typographers may have worked with Jewish 
scribes. Modern Hebrew calligraphy is closely interwoven with 
modern Hebrew typography, more so than at any time since 
the invention of printing, when the most beautiful and legible 
types were based on the medieval Sephardi hand. 


ISRAEL. Three pioneers of modern Hebrew calligraphy in 
Israel were Franziska Baruch, Henri Friedlaender, and Yer- 
achmiel Schechter. Franziska Baruch (b. Hamburg, 1901-9), 
studied graphic design and lettering at the Staatliche Kunst- 
gewerbeschule (State School of Arts and Crafts), Berlin. Many 
of her early designs included Latin lettering. In about 1918, 
artist Jakob *Steinhardt asked the young Franziska to write 
out the Hebrew and German script for his illustrated edition 
of the Haggadah. For this Baruch studied, in the library of 
the Jewish community in Berlin, medieval and later Ashke- 
nazi manuscripts and the printed Prague Haggadah of 1520. 
From these prototypes she developed an ornamental letter that 
Steinhardt used not only in his woodcut Haggadah of 1921/22 
and its subsequent reprints, but in later offset-printed editions 
of individual books of the Bible, such as the 1953 Jonah. Her 
Ashkenazi-style typeface, “Stam,” produced by the Berthold 
foundry in Berlin, was very popular in the 1920s and 1930s, but 
variations on this letter were made without her permission. 
She designed other fonts, the most famous of which was com- 
missioned by the Schocken Publishing Company, for whom 
she worked in the 1920s, “Schocken-Baruch,” produced by 
Monotype. It was based on the Sephardi letter of early Italian 
printers, and is still used today for special editions. Another 
Ashkenazi typeface was commissioned by Orientalist Leo 
Ary *Mayer, cast by Enschedé of Holland, named “Mayer-Ba- 
ruch’; it did not appear on the market immediately, but was 
later manufactured by the Jerusalem Type Foundry of Moshe 
Spitzer. Baruch arrived in Palestine in 1933. Over the years, 
she designed signs and building inscriptions, logos (the Ha- 
dassah-Brandeis Printing School among them), medallions, 
publishers’ emblems (Mosad Bialik and Tarshish Books), ex 
libris, and maps. She designed the first emergency currency 
of the new State of Israel, and the Israel passport (1948). In 
letter design, she always held to her principles of functional- 
ism, readability and harmony. 

Henri Friedlaender’s influence on the modern Hebrew 
calligraphy and typography has been more lasting. Born in 
Lyons, France, in 1904, he grew up in Germany, working for 
two printing houses in Berlin from 1922 until 1925; he then 
studied at the Staatliche Academie fiir Graphische Kunst 
und Buchgewerbe (Academy for the Graphic Arts and Book 
Crafts) in Leipzig, in 1925/26. He also worked in Dresden, 
Hellerau, and Offenbach, in the last city in 1927/28 at the 
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Klingspor typefoundry, and with Rudolf Koch. The next year 
he was in Hamburg, and from 1929 to 1932 he was designer and 
project manager at the Offizin Haag-Drugulin. While working 
there, he received a query from Schocken as to the existence 
of a Hebrew typeface. Because the answer was negative he be- 
gan to experiment. An early version of what was eventually 
to become his “Hadassah” typeface was inspired by a Scroll 
of Esther that he owned, dating from ca. 1800. 

With the rise of the Nazis, Friedlaender sought refuge 
in Holland. He was designer at Moulton & Co. Press in The 
Hague from 1932 to 1942. World War 11 was spent in hiding, 
during which time he worked on his Hebrew type design as 
well as his personal lettering in Hebrew, German and Dutch, 
often writing quotations from the Bible. After World War 11, 
he continued to work for Moulton & Co. as a free-lance de- 
signer and as a teacher of typography. 

After the establishment of the State of Israel, Friedlaender 
was invited by the Hadassah Youth services to start a printing 
school in Jerusalem; he headed the Hadassah-Brandeis Voca- 
tional School from 1950 until it closed in 1970. His “Hadassah” 
type was cut and cast in 1958 by Inter-type with a license from 
Lettergieterij, Amsterdam, and it eventually became available 
for photo-composition. The letter is exceptionally clear, bold 
and legible and is now the most widely used of all modern He- 
brew typefaces. He has also designed successful Hebrew letters 
for 1BM, “Shalom, “Hadar, and “Aviv”. In 1971, Friedlaender 
was awarded the Gutenberg Prize in Mainz. Friedlaender be- 
lieves that there is only one basic Hebrew alphabet (from the 
time the Aramaic branch of the Semitic alphabet was adopted), 
and that the different styles over the centuries can be accounted 
for by the difference in support (stone, papyrus, parchment) 
and writing tools (reed, quill, metal nibs). He taught his stu- 
dents the principles of letter forms, not specific styles. His stu- 
dents were then free to proceed from these principles. 

Hella (A.A) Hartman (b. Amsterdam, 1935), who assumed 
the teaching of Friedlaender’s classes at the Brandeis School 
from 1960 to 1970, graduated from the Rietveld Academy in 
graphics and illustration in 1954; she then studied typogra- 
phy there for a fifth year. After immigrating to Israel in 1957, 
she returned to Amsterdam for a year to study privately with 
Otto Treumann. In Israel, she worked for the Jewish National 
Fund's graphics department and taught art and calligraphy 
in several schools; she now teaches calligraphy and the his- 
tory of the printed letter in Hadassah College’s printing de- 
partment. Hartman teaches her own versions of Ashkenazi, 
Sephardi and “Yerushalmi” letters, in addition to a few of the 
basic Latin script styles. 

The earliest teacher of calligraphy in Palestine was Yer- 
achmiel Schechter (b. Horodenka, Galicia, 1900). Self taught 
as a calligrapher, he executed all of the official writings for the 
Zionist Congresses from 1921 to 1927. Moving to Palestine in 
1934, he taught at the New Bezalel School of Arts and Crafts 
when it reopened in 1935 with Joseph *Budko as director. He 
had always researched the Hebrew letter, and he developed the 
first “Yerushalmi” style, which he based on the earliest man- 
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uscripts of the Middle Ages from the Firkovich collection in 
Leningrad and those found in the Cairo Genizah, as well as 
inscriptions from the Second Temple period. Most calligra- 
phers today believe the “Yerushalmi” script was inspired by 
the Dead Sea Scrolls, but this version is a later phase of the 
letter (1950s). Schechter taught according to methods of Ed- 
ward Johnston, with a strong emphasis on historical styles; 
he taught Sephardi, Ashkenazi (“Stam”), “Rashi” (Sephardi 
semicursive) and Latin styles with which the Hebrew letter 
could be integrated. “Budko” script was also developed and 
taught by Schechter; this style was initiated by Bezalel’s direc- 
tor (1935-1940) when a committee requested the moderniza- 
tion of Hebrew script for teaching in grade schools. Schech- 
ter retired officially in 1972. He designed the lettering on the 
currency of the new State of Israel. 

Among Schechter’s students were several of Israel's best 
known calligraphers, including Zev Lippmann (b. Erfurt, 
Germany, 1920-_ ), who settled in Palestine in 1933 and stud- 
ied at Bezalel from 1936 to 1939. In 1951, Lippmann was asked 
by L.E. Toby, who was a semi-professional graphic designer, 
to do the illustrations in a booklet for which he had written 
the text. Lippmann believes that the source of “Yerushalmi” 
script, which is illustrated in the booklet, was the inscriptions 
of the Second Temple period, called “Even” or stone script, or 
“Even Yerushalmi” before it was called “Yerushalmi.” But the 
version illustrated is closer to the aforementioned medieval 
manuscripts than to the earlier inscriptions. Other scripts were 
illustrated in the first edition: a cursive script called “Rollit, 
after the firm “Roli,” Rothschild and Lippmann, and “Bar- 
celona,’ based on the “Schocken-Baruch” type, itself based 
on Italian Renaissance typography. Over the years, this cal- 
ligraphic bestseller has gone through many editions, with its 
brief text translated into English. Another script was added, 
“Universal, designed by graphic artist and Bezalel teacher 
Emmanuel Grau for the Hebrew University, to be seen on all 
of their buildings. 

Fred Pauker (1927-1985), Israel’s most creative master of 
script, was also a graphic designer. Love for the Hebrew letter 
is evident in everything he wrote. Born in Vienna, he spent 
the war years in England. In 1949 he immigrated to Israel, and 
studied at Bezalel from 1952 to 1956. Pauker had a natural feel 
for script, and was already accomplished in English lettering 
before enrolling in Bezalel. 

Fred Pauker’s many works included script; he also de- 
signed the lettering for commemorative plaques, monumen- 
tal and building inscriptions in stone (the La Mayer Museum 
in Jerusalem and the El Al offices in London and Paris), lo- 
gos, and honorary certificates. He designed the publications 
of the Hebrew University and Ben-Gurion University of the 
Negev, but his real interest was calligraphy. His integration 
of the Hebrew and English letter is so perfect that it takes a 
while for the eye of the observer to separate one script from 
the other. Pauker’s internationally acclaimed letter design is 
his 1969 traveler's prayer in El Al’s folder, commissioned by 
W. Turnowsky. 
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Noah Ophir, born in Jerusalem in 1932, has been involved 
with Hebrew letters since he was a child; his father Moshe Zil- 
berstein and his uncle, Yehiel Dresner, were sign makers. He 
graduated from Bezalel in 1956, and taught calligraphy there 
from 1956 to 1960, along with his teacher Schechter. Ophir’s 
thesis was a modern version of the letters of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. His alphabet received first prize in the competition 
for the exhibition commemorating the 10 anniversary of the 
State of Israel. Ophir uses his “Dead Sea Scroll” script for the 
writing of traditional texts. In his 1985 Haggadah, illustrated 
by Yossi Stern, the lettering is so even that it is mistaken for 
type. His letter has an Oriental- Yemenite character, with its 
vertical strokes slightly on the diagonal. Ophir’s major output 
in graphic art stresses the Hebrew letter - corporate identity 
graphics for hotels, exhibition pavilions for museums and Is- 
rael’s pavilions in world’s fairs. He designs decorative walls for 
buildings which include script (Chief Rabbinate in Tel Aviv) 
and teaches calligraphy at the Popular University in Jerusalem. 
In addition to his printed Haggadah, he has also hand-written 
and illuminated facsimiles of medieval haggadot on vellum. 

The Dead Sea Scrolls had a great impact on many cal- 
ligraphers, professional and amateur. The “Yerushalmi” letter 
was transformed by several calligraphers under its influence, 
in the reduction of elimination of the lower part of the vertical 
stroke of many letters, with emphasis on a strong upper hori- 
zontal bar. The final mem also became elongated. Rabbi Zev 
Gotthold, who studied in yeshivot in Poland and New York, 
wrote and decorated ketubbot for friends during the time he 
lived in the US. (1938-1951), then brought the custom to Israel 
with him. He favors his own Dead Sea Scroll script for the ke- 
tubbot he still writes as an avocation. 

Zvi Narkis (b. Botosani, Rumania, 1921) is a calligrapher, 
graphic artist and type designer, with 35 fonts, including varia- 
tions, to his credit. He arrived in Palestine in 1944, and stud- 
ied graphic arts and lettering at Bezalel during 1946, 1948 and 
1949, but left to work for the Jewish National Fund. In 1958 
he designed “Narkiss Block,’ a sanserif type for hand compo- 
sition, and from 1965 to 1968, “Narkiss Book” and “Narkiss 
Bold,’ faintly serifed, for Linotype (now Linotron). The first 
book in which the latter two appeared was Moshe Levine's 
‘The Tabernacle (Tel Aviv, Hebrew ed., 1968; English ed., 1969). 
Letraset (England) and Transfertech (U.S.) produce “Narkiss” 
letters, and they are also available on Compedit of Addresso- 
graph/Multigraph (“Narkiss Tam,” “Narkissim,” and “Frank- 
Riihl Dor”). He is now preparing his letter designs for laser 
writers, and modernizing historical typefaces such as “Vilna” 
(ca. 1850), and creating the biblical accents and cantillation 
for his “Frank-Riihl Dor” A major calligraphic limited edi- 
tion designed by Zvi Narkiss was Great is Peace, by Daniel 
Sperber, published in 1979. Talmudic sources were written 
by hand; commentary was set in Linotype “Narkiss Book” 
and “Bold.” Zvi Narkiss researches and lectures in the history 
of the Hebrew letter, and has mastered all major and lesser- 
known historical styles. 

Elly Gross (b. Vienna, 1921), another Bezalel graduate 
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(1942), immigrated to Israel in 1939. She has studied, trav- 
eled, and exhibited extensively in Europe and the U.S. As a 
free-lance graphic artist and illustrator in Tel Aviv, she has 
designed street signs, book jackets, bindings and logos. Script 
has played a major role in her work. Eli Preis (b. Berlin, 1921) 
studied at Bezalel from the year he arrived in the country, 1937, 
to 1941, then worked for the Jewish National Fund, after which 
he free-lanced. Some of his works were sponsored by the Jew- 
ish Agency, which, like the Zionist Congresses and the Jewish 
National Fund, were early patrons of Hebrew calligraphy. One 
calligraphic work by Preis unique for its time was a Kiddush 
and Grace After Meals, published by the Jerusalem Art Pub- 
lishing Society (Korngold) in 1952. Also ahead of the ketubbah 
revival was Theo (Tzvi) Hausman (b. Berlin, 1920-1956), who 
calligraphed one in 1955. Hausman, who had studied in the Art 
School in Basle, immigrated to Israel in 1954. He worked as a 
free-lance designer, for the government and the Knesset, as 
well as for Heinz van Cleef and Moshe Spitzer at the Jerusalem 
Type Foundry. A modern display letter of his design was to 
become the typeface “Ha-Zevi,’ cast after he died. It is an open 
letter with almost even shading and minimal serifs. 

Several recent immigrants established their reputations 
in the U.S. and brought their American calligraphic customs 
with them - this does not mean lettering style but rather the 
type of calligraphic work they produce. Instead of commer- 
cial and architectural lettering, they specialized in single-sheet 
works that are meant to be hung in private homes, commis- 
sioned ketubbot, or ones that are hand-printed, or books. Their 
writing is less apt to be based on historical styles than that of 
calligraphers trained in Israel. 

David Moss (b. Dayton, Ohio, 1946) was the first in the 
US. to gain a national reputation writing ketubbot tailored in- 
dividually to the couple. While visiting Israel after he received 
his B.A., Moss asked a sofer setam to write out the Ashkenazi 
alphabet for him. His method since has been to develop a 
letter of his own, use it for a few years, and then go on to a 
new letter design. He combines papercuts and micrography 
with calligraphy, working on parchment and paper. Recently 
he has spent less time on single sheet works such as amulets 
and mizrahim to devote himself to books: in 1981 he wrote a 
small alef-bet book inspired by medieval children’s primers 
found in the Cairo Genizah; in 1984 he completed his Hagga- 
dah, commissioned by Florida manuscript collector Richard 
Levy, which has been published in a limited edition facsimile. 
Moss settled in Jerusalem in 1983. 

Malla Carl-Blumenkranz (b. Kalisz, Poland, 1927) has 
written more letters in the past ten years, at which time she 
returned to the art after a long absence, than most calligra- 
phers write in a lifetime. After studying at the Kunstgewerbe 
Schule in Lucerne, where she learned calligraphy (Roman 
Capitals and Gothic) from graphic artist Max von Moos, she 
moved to Israel. From 1950 to 1957, she worked for Rothschild 
and Lippmann in Tel Aviv, then lived in Chicago until her re- 
turn to Israel in 1969. In 1980 she expanded her calligraphic 
repertoire to include Ashkenazi, her own versions of clas- 
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sic Sephardi and “Yerushalmi,’ semicursive, 11°°-13" century 
Oriental which she studied from photographs, and Pauker’s 
letter. Carl-Blumenkranz’s current works, on parchment and 
hand-made paper, are Jerusalem landscapes, animal sketches, 
and figures, all drawn from nature and models, integrated with 
texts from the Bible or other Jewish writings. She has received 
commissions from universities, museums, organizations, pub- 
lishers and the government of Israel. 

Other calligraphers working in Israel today include Asher 
Oron, a Tel Aviv graphic designer; Yehudit Abinun; Kitty To- 
ren Bauer; Ruth Bowman; Naomi Solomon; Ada Yardeni (a 
graphic artist who has done academic research on the Hebrew 
letter and is an expert in the reconstruction of the appearance 
of ancient manuscripts); Avraham Cohen, also a papercut- 
ter; Menahem Berman, silversmith; Janet Berg, a calligraphic 
goldsmith; and Yitzhak Pludwinski, who is a Jerusalem sofer 
setam and a calligrapher, a rare combination. With calligra- 
phy training in the U.S., Sharon Binder and Debra Warburg 
Walk are active in Israel today. Métavel (Renée Koppel, b. Sou- 
karas, Algeria), is a Tel Aviv miniaturist who has made sev- 
eral books of the Kabbalah in miniature on old book paper: in 
1985 she wrote and illustrated a haggadah. Shoshana Walker 
has divided her time between Jerusalem and New York, and 
Edna Miron, who learned Hebrew calligraphy in Israel and 
was a founder of the Israel Calligraphy Society, now works 
in Los Angeles. 


THE UNITED STATES. One of the pioneers of the ornamen- 
tal Hebrew letter in the U.S. was Siegmund Forst (b. Vienna, 
1904). He studied all styles of Latin calligraphy with Rudolph 
von Larisch at the Graphische Lehrund Versuchsanstalt in 
1929 and at the Vienna State Academy of Art. His studies 
there were sponsored by Max Eisler, a lecturer at the Univer- 
sity of Vienna, to whom he was introduced by the artist Ar- 
thur Weiss. Professor Eisler wrote two articles on Forst’s work, 
in the Menorah Journal and the Jiidische Familienblatt, and 
arranged for his woodcuts to be exhibited with those of the 
Hajen Bund (Artists’ Society), the only works to have a Jew- 
ish theme. It was Larisch who first suggested applying calli- 
graphic principles to Hebrew lettering. Forst designed monu- 
mental inscriptions, gravestones, diplomas and other works 
on parchment until he left for the U.S. in 1939. Like Wolpe, his 
ornamental letter was based on classic Ashkenazi style. Forst’s 
best known illustrated work is his Haggadah, first published 
in 1946, but his Hebrew script can be found in all media, with 
or without illustrations. 

In the U.S., Ismar David (Breslau, 1910-New York 1996) 
was the acknowledged master of Hebrew calligraphy. He stud- 
ied at the Arts and Crafts School in Breslau, then at the Kunst- 
gewerbe und Handwerker Schule (Municipal Arts and Crafts 
School) of Berlin-Charlottenburg. The winning of a compe- 
tition for the lettering of the Jewish National Fund’s Golden 
Book sponsored his passage to Palestine in 1932. His typeface 
design, begun in the 1930s and redesigned in 1949/50, was 
cast by Intertype in 1952. “David” is the most calligraphic of 
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all modern type designs. Ismar David believed in going back 
to the historical source for letters, although he himself wrote 
them in his own style. He worked in New York as an architec- 
tural and graphic designer and illustrator, and was a key figure 
in Hebrew script workshops at calligraphy conventions. 

Lili Cassel Wronker (b. Berlin, 1924) left Germany after 
Kristallnacht and came to the U.S. by way of London in 1940. 
In New York she attended the Washington Irving High School, 
where she was afforded the opportunity to study art for four 
hours a day. At fifteen, she had already read and absorbed 
Edward Johnston's works. After studying at the Art Students’ 
League, she worked as assistant to calligrapher Arnold Banks, 
then art director of Time. Lili Wronker acknowledges that her 
greatest influence in the study of Hebrew calligraphy came 
through her friendship with Elly Gross, who introduced her to 
Franzisca Baruch, Jakob Steinhardt, Ismar David, Henri Fried- 
laender, and Emmanuel Grau when she visited Israel in 1948. 
Wronker often conducts workshops in Hebrew calligraphy, in 
addition to working as a children’s book illustrator. She excels 
in integrating the Hebrew and Latin alphabets. 

Maury Nemoy (b. Chicago, 1912-1985) studied at the Ch- 
ouinard Art Institute in Los Angeles and at San Fernando Val- 
ley State College. From 1932 he worked as a graphic designer 
and calligrapher, and taught calligraphy at ucLa. Although he 
never claimed to be a Hebrew calligrapher, his mastery of He- 
brew script is obvious. Paul Freeman (1929-1980) was another 
renowned American calligrapher who at times wrote Hebrew 
letters. One of Nemoy’s students of Latin script at UCLA was 
Ruth Newlander Merritt (b. Chicago, 1935), an artist who had 
been drawing Hebrew letters since childhood. Her career has 
been typical of many American calligraphers; she began by 
making greeting cards and ketubbot for family and friends, un- 
til enough commissions allowed her to produce her own line 
of calligraphic cards, prints, and lettering in fabric and metal 
sculpture. Merritt maintains the classic shapes of letters. 

Jay Greenspan (b. Chicago, 1947) received his B.A. from 
the University of Illinois in 1969, his M.A. in Hebrew litera- 
ture was from the Jewish Theological Seminary in 1972. In 
1970, when he was the roommate of David Moss, he became 
interested in Hebrew calligraphy. He has participated in many 
exhibitions and has taught Hebrew calligraphy at the 9274 
Street YM-ywHa in New York. His book Hebrew Calligraphy, 
a Step by Step Guide is well known to aspiring and amateur 
Hebrew calligraphers. Jonathan Kremer (b. Staten Island, ny, 
1953), who worked in Boston for several years before moving 
to Philadelphia, uses the Hebrew letter innovatively but does 
not believe in deviating from traditional form. After learning 
and practicing the basic letters from Toby’s book, he improved 
them with the help of Jerusalem artist Likke Tov (sister of 
Hella Hartman). He now varies his script. His M.A. thesis at 
the Tyler School of Art of Temple University was the design 
of a Hebrew typeface, and his latest work is a hand-written, 
illustrated limited edition of Lamentations (1985), printed in 
gray and red on letterpress. 

In Chicago, Rose Ann (Gelber) Chasman (b. Chicago, 
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1938) is an active participant in the renaissance of Hebrew 
calligraphy, having made her first ketubbah in 1976. Her B.A. 
is in art education. Her lettering is used in embroidery and 
papercuts in addition to the standard ketubbot, invitations, 
Hebrew texts, certificates, and logos. Chasman has taught cal- 
ligraphy at the Spertus College of Judaica. Daryl (Rothman) 
Kuperstock (b. Chicago, 1951) was inspired to teach herself 
calligraphy after having met David Moss and Jay Greens- 
pan in New York. She wrote her first ketubbah in 1975. A left- 
handed writer, she now favors biblical texts and modern He- 
brew poetry. 

In Detroit is Ilse (Hertz) Roberg (b. Beuel, 1915), who 
came to the U.S. in 1940, and studied Latin calligraphy in De- 
troit with Gil Hanna at the Center for Progressive Arts, and 
later continued with the writing master of the Detroit area, Lo- 
thar Hoffmann. As a Hebrew teacher, her desire for fine script 
motivated her to teach herself Hebrew calligraphy. In this, she 
received direction from Hugo (Haim) Mandelbaum, a math- 
ematician now residing in Israel, who, when he was a profes- 
sor at Wayne State University, designed many monumental 
Hebrew signs in Detroit in brass, copper, and stone. Lynne 
Avadenka is a book artist and printer who studied at Wayne 
State University (B.EA., 1978, M.EA., 1980). She established 
her own private press, Land Marks Press, in 1981. In addition 
to commissions, calligraphic and typographic Hebrew letters 
have found their way into her art, as in A Meditation (1976), 
for which she designed a dye that was cut for hand-printing. 
Avadenka has also curated exhibitions of the book arts at the 
Detroit Institute of Arts. 

Other calligraphers and lettering artists working in the 
US. include Cynthia Bell (Boston), Abigail Chapman Dia- 
mond (Englewood, New Jersey), Judith Lopes Cardozo (New 
York), Mordechai Rosenstein, a graphic artist (Philadelphia), 
Avraham Cohen, a scribe-calligrapher (Baltimore), Stan Brod 
(Cincinnati), Hermineh Miller (Ann Arbor, Michigan), Ger- 
shon Judkowsky, an architect, and Renana Vishny (Chicago), 
Merilyn Moss (Mill Valley, California). New York silversmiths 
such as Nissim Hizme, whose wedding rings and other jewelry 
are worn by hundreds of American Jews, and Moshe Zabari, 
whose ceremonial objects naturally display Hebrew script, are 
the outstanding practitioners of calligraphy in metal. Zabari’s 
predecessor at the Jewish Museum in New York, Ludwig Wol- 
pert, had been a pioneer in the use of modern Hebrew script 
in silver. 

No single American Hebrew calligrapher has had the in- 
fluence upon a generation of professional graphic designers 
and calligraphers in the U.S., as have such master teachers in 
Israel as Henri Friedlaender and Yerachmiel Schechter. 


ENGLAND. A few calligraphers are working in England to- 
day, although Hebrew calligraphy is not their full-time oc- 
cupation. The making of books is of great concern to artist 
Yaakov Boussidan (b. Port Said, Egypt, 1939), who arrived 
in Israel shortly after the establishment of the state. He first 
studied art in Tel Aviv with Joseph Schwartzman, then in 
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London at Goldsmith College, where his final project in 1969 
was an etched Songs of Songs. He hand-lettered the Hebrew 
text for it ten years later, after he had already completed his 
Haggadah, an etched limited edition, in which Hebrew script 
was transferred to the etching plate photographically. Song of 
Songs has appeared in three different illustrated editions, the 
1979 etched edition in black and white, where the script was 
lithographed; the offset-printed edition, where the script was 
rewritten and different illustrations were etched (printed in 
brown ink in Israel in 1982, with a limited number including 
an original etching), and a third silkscreen limited edition of 
1986, with reworked etching plates and script from the 2™4 edi- 
tion, bound by Sangorski and Sutcliffe in London. His Hag- 
gadah script combined Ashkenazi and Sephardi elements; his 
Song of Songs letters are more elongated. 

Simon Prais of Birmingham, England (1962), is a free- 
lance designer, typographic consultant and teacher who spe- 
cializes in combining Hebrew and English types, the subject 
of his M.A. thesis at Manchester Polytechnic. He has recently 
designed a series of Jewish holiday posters, and in the fall of 
1986, a cover for the Jewish Chronicle. Others who have taken 
up Hebrew calligraphy in England are Gordon Charaton (an 
architect), Beatrice Wober, and Ruth Bruckner, all of whom 
reside in London. 

Hebrew calligraphy has numerous applications. In Israel, 
there are necessarily more and better-trained calligraphers 
because there is a natural, constant and practical need for 
script — for the interiors and exteriors of buildings, street and 
commercial signs and displays, for corporate identity design, 
book jackets, record covers, posters, garments, postage stamps 
and currency, degrees, awards and testimonials, gravestones, 
jewelry design, typography and the manifold visual aspects of 
everyday life. Even Letraset and Transfertech letters must ul- 
timately come from someone's hand. For professional design- 
ers involved in this graphic work, calligraphy for its own sake 
is often a pleasurable diversion or a special commission. For 
other calligraphers in the U.S. and England, their full-time oc- 
cupation is lettering: the ketubbah, haggadah, scroll of Esther, 
biblical and other Jewish quotations, holiday pieces (such as 
ushpizin for the sukkah), Songs of Songs and the Seven Bless- 
ings for weddings, blessings on the New Moon, the physician's 
oath or Maimonides’s prayer, greeting cards, or whatever text 
a patron may choose for hand-lettering on paper or vellum. 
Hebrew letters are found in fabric design (weaving, embroi- 
dery, appliqué), in papercuts, in ceramics, metal, jewelry, glass 
and stone. A few Jewish artists have made script an integral 
part of their works: Mordecai *Ardon, Ben *Shahn, Leonard 
*Baskin, Arthur *Szyk (whose Ashkenazi script was well suited 
to the engraved Haggadah he first published in 1941), Moshe 
*Castel, and Mark Podwal. 
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phy as Art (1981); idem, “People of the Book: Fred Pauker,” in: Israel 
Bibliophiles Newsletter (1985) No. 5, 1-4; Malachi Beit-Arié, Hebrew 
Codicology (1977; reprint, 1981); Solomon A. Birnbaum, The Hebrew 
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[Leila Avrin] 


CALLIGRAPHY AND WRITING MASTERS. The Jews 
of southern Europe under Arab influence paid particular at- 
tention to calligraphy and beautiful writing. In his ethical 
will, Judah ibn *Tibbon stressed the importance of writing 
in a beautiful hand, while Profiat *Duran in his Maaseh Efod 
insisted that as an aid to memory persons should study only 
from beautifully written books. Italian Jewish teachers in par- 
ticular regarded calligraphy as an essential part of their pu- 
pils’ education. When the study of Hebrew spread beyond the 
Jewish community into the circle of Christian Hebraists in the 
16'" century, Hebrew writing specimens were occasionally in- 
cluded in the calligraphic handbooks which now became com- 
mon, e.g., Louis de Olod’s Tratado del origen, y arte de escribir 
bien (Gerona, 1766). Conversely, from the 17" century, Jews 
began to figure as writing-masters: for example, Jacob Gadelle 
of Amsterdam (c. 1650) whose portrait was published in mez- 
zotint (perhaps for advertisement); or Salomon Israel (later 
converted to Christianity as Ignatius Dumay) who flourished 
as a writing master in Latin as well as Hebrew characters in 
Oxford (c. 1745). In the 17" and 18 centuries, a new school 
of Hebrew calligraphers appeared, becoming active in Cen- 
tral Europe. It specialized in books of blessings, occasional 
prayers, and Passover Haggadot, often illuminated. In some 
cases the calligraphers modeled their handwriting, as they 
proudly announced, on “the letters of Amsterdam” - ie., the 
fine Sephardi type which had been introduced by the print- 
ing-presses of that city. Formal documents such as the *ke- 
tubbah occasionally displayed much calligraphic skill. In Am- 
sterdam, among the ex-Marrano community, polemical works 
in Spanish and Portuguese with artistic title-pages were pro- 
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duced by masters of the calligraphic art, such as Judah Mach- 
abea (c. 1600) or Michael Lopez (c. 1729). An ornate Hebrew 
writing book, Saggio di caratteri ebraici ad uso della studiosa 
gioventu, by Giuseppe Vigovano (engraved by G. Pirani) was 
published in Verona in 1824; this is the earliest Jewish publi- 
cation of this type on record. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.S. da Silva Rosa, Geschiedenis der portu- 
geesche Joden te Amsterdam (1925), 102-3; A. Rubens, Jewish Iconog- 
raphy (1954), no. 2067; C. Roth, in: Oxoniensia, 15 (1950), 63-80; 27 
(1963), 73-78; M. Wischnitzer, History of Jewish Crafts and Guilds 
(1965), 58, 120, 179, 234. 


[Cecil Roth] 


CALLISTHENES, named in 11 Maccabees (8:33) as respon- 
sible for the burning of the Temple gates during the religious 
persecution by *Antiochus Epiphanes. After the Jewish victory 
over Nicanor (161 B.C.E.), “while they were celebrating the vic- 
tory in the city of their fathers, they burned Callisthenes and 
some others who had set fire to the sacred gates, and who had 
taken refuge in a small house.” 


[Isaiah Gafni] 


CALMANSON, JACOB (Jacques; second half of 18 cen- 
tury), a personal physician of the last Polish king, Stanislas 
1 Augustus; son of a rabbi of Hrubieszow. Calmanson spoke 
German and French and was known for his enlightened and 
progressive views. In his public activities he became promi- 
nent mainly during the period of the Prussian conquest, by 
putting forward proposals for “improvement of the Jews” (see 
*Emancipation), entitled Essai sur létat actuel des Juifs de Polo- 
gne et leur perfectibilité, which appeared in 1796, first in French 
and a year later translated into Polish; Calmanson dedicated 
his work to Count Hoym, the Prussian commissioner for the 
annexed Polish areas, who was an admirer of Moses *Men- 
delssohn. In his pamphlet Calmanson described the various 
trends in Jewish religious life, strongly opposing Hasidism, 
which he considered the main obstacle to “improvement.” 
He suggested the reduction of Jewish *autonomy, the replace- 
ment of the heder by state schools, supervision of marriages, 
and compulsory adoption of European dress and customs. 
Some of these proposals were included in the regulations for 
Jews introduced from 1797 in the new areas of southern and 
eastern Prussia. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dubnow, Divrei, 8 (1933), 168-9; J. Shatzky, 
Geshikhte fun Yidn in Varshe, 1 (1947), index; R. Mahler, Ha-Hasidut 
ve-ha-Haskalah (1961), 391, n. 26. 


[Moshe Landau] 


CALMER, MOSES ELIEZER LIEFMANN (1711-1784), the 
earliest French Jewish noble. Calmer, who was born in Au- 
rich (Hanover), was one of the most colorful personalities of 
18'b-century Jewry in France. After being in the service of the 
*Suasso family in The Hague, Calmer settled in Paris. Here 
he made a fortune in commerce and became offical purveyor 
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to Louis xv. In 1769 he received French citizenship, together 
with his sons. In 1774 he acquired the barony of Picquigny, 
through a purveyor of straw, and became a gentilhomme, with 
such feudal privileges as tax collecting, administering justice, 
and appointing priests. This inevitably provoked ecclesiasti- 
cal animosity and eventually the sale of the property was an- 
nulled. Calmer was administrator of the “German” Jews in 
Paris. His son ANTOINE LOUIS ISAAC CALMER (1764-1794) 
joined the Jacobins at the outbreak of the French Revolution, 
and was appointed president of the Committee of Public Safety 
in the Clichy quarter. During the Reign of Terror, he was de- 
nounced for the allegedly arbitrary arrest of citizens, perhaps 
because of his Jewish, “cosmopolitan” origin. In July 1794 he 
was guillotined by a revolutionary tribunal which condemned 
him for “collusion with the external enemy.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Kahn, Les Juifs de Paris pendant la Révo- 
lution (1898), 267ff.; H.J.D. Azulai, Magal Tov ha-Shalem, ed. by A. 
Freimann (1934), 122, 164; Z. Szajkowski, Franco-Judaica (1962), nos. 
466, 1199-1244. 


[Emmanuel Beeri] 


°CALMEYER, HANS-GEORG (1903-1972), German official 
in World War 11 and Righteous Among the Nations. Born in 
Osnabrueck, Germany, Calmeyer was a lawyer by profession. 
During World War 11 he headed a section in the Interior De- 
partment of the German occupation administration in the 
Netherlands, dealing with cases arising out of the *Nuremberg 
Laws; more specifically, deciding on questionable racial cases, 
such as the racial status of persons claiming a semi-Jewish 
origin of one sort or another. His is an example of one of the 
greatest feats in the art of deception practiced by a German 
official in a high position in the attempt to save as many Jews 
as possible from deportation. Of the 4,787 cases brought to 
his attention, he decided that 42% were to be considered half- 
Jews (mischlinge 1° degree), and another 18% one-quarter Jews 
(mischlinge 2™4 degree) - a total of 60%, who thus were ex- 
empt from deportation until a later period, as late as the con- 
clusion of the war. In disregard of racial guidelines to which 
he claimed to conform, he made decisions on the basis of the 
flimsiest of evidence, such as classifying a person as semi-Jew- 
ish only on the basis of a claim that the person’s real father 
was a Dutch non-Jew (i.e., Aryan) with whom his mother had 
an illicit out-of-wedlock liaison. Similarly, a person claiming 
non-Jewish parentage based on records only available in far- 
distant Dutch colonies (such as Indonesia), where the claim- 
ant was born, and which were not accessible due to prevailing 
war conditions in the Pacific area, was declared non- or only 
semi-Jewish and exempt from deportation. In these attempts 
to save as many Jews as possible, he was seconded by several 
trustworthy Dutch attorneys, who helped draw up false cre- 
dentials, and German aides in his own section, such as Ger- 
hard Wander (who later joined the Dutch underground and 
was killed during a shootout with the Gestapo in Amster- 
dam). The ss leadership in the Netherlands was highly suspi- 
cious of Calmeyer’s work and his high-handed and dubious 
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methods in such a vital issue to them (which in Germany was 
the special reserve of Hitler), and constantly urged the Nazi 
governor *Seyss-Inquart to cease Calmeyer’s operation. The 
governor, for reasons of his own (to secure his “territorial” 
domain in an occupied country against ss encroachments), 
permitted Calmeyer to continue his operation but cautioned 
him to bring it to a swift conclusion. Disregarding this instruc- 
tion, and playing for time, Calmeyer added more names to his 
special list, and in addition tried to extend his protective um- 
brella over other categories of persons, such as Jews who had 
performed significant services to the State. The most promi- 
nent case, involving a large group of persons whom Calmeyer 
tried to assist, was that of the Portuguese Jewish community, 
which numbered several thousand and which, in desperation 
to avoid deportation, claimed to be of non-Semitic origin (a 
race genealogist whom they consulted concluded that they 
were of Iberian stock), and therefore by the Nazi racial defi- 
nition not linked to Jews and the bitter fate awaiting them. 
Calmeyer upheld their case, but was overruled by Nazi race 
“experts” who after much procrastination decided that the 
Portuguese of “Mosaic faith” were no less Jewish than their 
brethren of East European origin. In the end, Calmeyer was 
able to save a total of 2,900 lives. To cover his tracks, he had to 
decline petitions for racial reclassification when these were not 
corroborated by evidence satisfactory to the eyes of inquisi- 
tive and suspicious Nazi inspectors. Historian Jacob Presser, 
writes of him: “Though he knew that many Jews were trying 
to pull the wool over his eyes, he nevertheless let all of them 
go unpunished. ... He went to endless trouble to prove helpful 
to all petitioners. There is no doubt that hundreds of Jews owe 
their lives to him.... Ifan absolutely hopeless petition was pre- 
sented to him, he would do his utmost to look for a possible 
loophole.... He once described his position as that of a doctor 
in a lonely post, cut off from the outside world and left with 
a mere 50 vials of medicine for the treatment of 5,000 critical 
cases.... Since he could not save all, he did what he could for 
the few. Jews claiming to be the illegitimate offspring of non- 
Jewish fathers had become so much the fashion that it proved 
quite impossible for him to accept all their claims,” for fear of 
undermining the whole rescue operation. Those he could not 
help were given advance notice, so as to allow them time to 
plan their escape before receiving official notification of their 
imminent deportation. The Calmeyer case is a clear example 
of the varieties of subterfuge available to German officials in a 
high position, for those prepared to use their authority to de- 
vise the ways and means to save Jews, while at the same time 
pretending to act in the best interests of the Nazi state. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yad Vashem Archives, M31-4997; M. Paldiel, 
Saving the Jews (2000), 119-125; J. Presser, Ashes in the Wind (1965), 
296-311. 
[Mordecai Paldiel (2™4 ed.)] 


CALNEH (Heb. 71379 ,739). (1) Mesopotamian city mentioned 


together with Babel, Erech, and Akkad as cities in the land of 
Shinar which constituted the beginning of the kingdom of 
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*Nimrod (Gen. 10:10). At present there is no acceptable iden- 
tification of Calneh, although the other cities mentioned to- 
gether with it in Genesis are known from Akkadian inscrip- 
tions. No identification of Calneh can be made on the basis 
of the “land of Shinar? which serves in this instance, as else- 
where in the Bible, as a synonym for Babylonia (cf. Yoma 10a, 
which identifies Calneh with 151], i.e., the modern Tell Nuffar, 
ancient Nippur, connecting this name with °D?’], Le., nymphe; 
the Greek equivalent of the Hebrew 1199, kallah, “bride”). Some 
revocalize the word to read kullaneh, “all of them, i.e., “all of 
the aforementioned cities are in Shinar” 

(2) Calneh, Calno (7399 ,5173), a city in northern Syria 
identified with Kullani or Kulania, which is mentioned in con- 
nection with *Tiglath-Pileser 111’s conquests in his annals of 
the third year of his reign. The references to the city in Amos 
6:2 and Isaiah 10:9 (as Calno) allude to Tiglath-Pileser’s con- 
quest in 740-732 B.C.E. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: EM, 4 (1962), 184 (includes bibliography). 


CALOF, RACHEL BELLA KAHN (1876-1952), Jewish 
American homesteader between 1894 and 1917 at Devils Lake, 
North Dakota, who wrote her autobiography in Yiddish in 
1936. Born in Ukraine and orphaned early, Rachel lived with 
her rigidly observant grandfather until an inappropriate ro- 
mance resulted in her family’s arranging her engagement to 
Abraham Calof, who was already living in the United States. 
Rachel’s memoir describes her journey, her meeting with 
Abraham in New York City, and her decision to move with 
him to North Dakota to join a larger community of Jewish 
homesteaders. Her accounts of her wedding, the harsh winters 
and demands of agricultural life, and some of her nine chil- 
dren's births reveal an environment of poverty, crowding, and 
deprivation. While observing Jewish traditions such as cir- 
cumcision and dietary laws imposed difficulties on the desper- 
ately poor and isolated families, Calof also conveys religious 
observance as satisfying and makes clear that she took pride in 
her role as a Jewish homemaker. After 23 difficult years on the 
farm and eventual economic success, the Calof family moved 
to St. Paul, Minnesota, in 1917, where Calof wrote her memoir. 
Archival evidence indicates that she unsuccessfully submitted 
her manuscript to the Yiddish newspaper The Forward, indi- 
cating that she had literary aspirations beyond a family audi- 
ence. Rachel Calof’s manuscript was translated into English 
about 20 years after her death by her cousin, Molly Shaw, and 
edited and compiled into a typed manuscript by her son, Jacob 
Calof. J. Sanford Rikoon found a copy at the American Jewish 
Archives in Cincinnati and edited and published it as Rachel 
Calof’s Story: Jewish Homesteader on the Northern Plains (In- 
diana University Press, 1995). Recent studies indicate signifi- 
cant divergences between the original Yiddish manuscript and 
its English versions, raising questions about its translation, 
editing, and likely additions of material from other sources. 
While a copy of the original Yiddish manuscript is at the Jew- 
ish Historical Society of the Upper Midwest, access to it is 
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restricted by the Calof family, which also limits publication 
of this document. It seems likely that Rachel Calof’s Story is 
a hybrid text, integrating both oral histories and an original 
written memoir to portray a more complete, if idealized, pic- 
ture of life on the homestead. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Peleg. “In Search of Rachel Calof’s Origi- 
nal Manuscript, in: Jewish American History (2005). 


[Kristine Peleg (2"4 ed.)] 


CALUGARU (originally Croitoru), ION (1903-1956), Ro- 
manian novelist and journalist. Born in Dorohoi, Moldavia, 
Calugaru studied in Bucharest and published his first article in 
a literary review at the age of 17. He later contributed to such 
leading Romanian-Jewish organs as the Zionist daily Mantu- 
irea, Lumea Evree, and the political and literary journal Adam, 
and over the years wrote thousands of articles and essays for 
Romanian newspapers and periodicals. He was one of the few 
Romanian-Jewish writers dedicated to portraying Jewish life. 
His novels constitute a panorama of Romanian Jewry, from 
the countryfolk of the small communities of Moldavia to the 
bourgeoisie and emancipated intellectuals of the major cities. 
These works, notable for their colorful descriptions, include 
Caii lui Cibicioc (“Cibicioc’s Horses,’ 1922); and two satirical 
books, Paradisul statistic (“Statistical Heaven,” 1926) and Don 
Juan Cocosatul (“Don Juan the Hunchback,” 1933). Calugaru’s 
outstanding novel was the autobiographical Copildria unui 
netrebnic (“Childhood of a Rascal,” 1936) which, despite its 
ironic approach, showed the author's sympathy for the poor 
and oppressed. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Pana, in: Revista Cultului Mozaic, no. 
172 (1967); G. Calinescu, Istoria Literaturii Romine - Compendiu 


(1968). 
[Abraham Feller] 


°CALVIN, JOHN (1509-1564), French Church reformer and 
theologian. Calvin was one of the foremost Christian Bible 
exegetes of his time. He wrote commentaries on Isaiah (1551), 
Genesis (1554), Psalms and Hosea (1557), the 12 Minor Proph- 
ets (1560), Daniel (1561), and the remaining four books of the 
Pentateuch (1563), as well as introductions to Jeremiah and 
Lamentations (1563). In the last year of his life he also wrote a 
commentary on Joshua. All his exegetic works were included 
in the collected editions of his writings, published in his Opera 
(see bibl.). On the other hand, Calvin had few occasions for 
contacts with contemporary Jewry. The first 25 years of his 
life he spent in his native Picardy, Paris, or Orléans long after 
the expulsion of the Jews from France. Nor did he have much 
occasion to encounter Jews during the last quarter century of 
his life, which included the period of his increasingly dicta- 
torial rule in Geneva, since the Jews had been expelled from 
that city in 1491. 

Concerning moneylending, Calvin's view differed sharply 
from the traditional ecclesiastical rejection of any kind of 
interest. In De usuris, commenting on the crucial passage 
in Luke 6:35, he stated clearly: “No scriptural testimony ex- 
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ists which would totally condemn usury. For that sentence 
of Christ which the populace regards as most unequivocal, 
namely ‘lend, hoping for nothing again’ (Luke 6:35), has been 
gravely distorted.” However, in a sermon of 1556 he declared 
that the fact that the Jews had once been allowed to charge 
usury to the heathen nations does not mean that “today they 
may aggrieve and molest God's children” Calvin was undoubt- 
edly impressed by the anti-Jewish teachings of most German 
reformers. Among the German theologians, Martin *Bucer 
(Butzer) in particular exerted a deep and permanent influence 
on Calvin's thinking. In the economic sphere Bucer and his as- 
sociates stressed particularly the losses occasioned by the eco- 
nomic rivalry between Jewish and Christian merchants. 

Calvin and his associates were particularly prone to hurl 
the accusation of Judaizing at their opponents, expecially Mi- 
chael (Miguel) Servetus (1511-53), whose anti-trinitarianism 
smacked, in fact, of Jewish as well as of Muslim teachings. 
“Tt is indeed,” reads one of Calvin’s articles of accusation ad- 
dressed to the syndics of Geneva in 1553, “an abomination to 
see how this wretched man [Servetus] excuses the Jews’ blas- 
phemies against the Christian religion.” Almost in the same 
breath Calvin appears as the defender of the Old Testament 
against calumnies by Servetus, e.g., that ancient Judea had re- 
ally been a very poor country, and as denouncer of Servetus’ 
too great indebtedness to Jewish Bible commentators. Cal- 
vin also accused his enemy of having borrowed a “Jewish” 
interpretation from the commentary of a medieval Catholic, 
*Nicholas of Lyra. These denunciations constituted but a part 
of the Calvinist campaign against Servetus, which eventually 
resulted in the latter’s being burned at the stake in 1553. Ser- 
vetus for his part pressed charges based on Calvin’s emphasis 
upon “Jewish legalism.” Calvin was greatly attracted to the Old 
Testament law, which he tried to imitate as much as possible 
in his new Christian republic in Geneva. In another context 
Servetus accused Calvin of overlooking the new and living 
way inaugurated in the New Testament; he had thus “shocked 
me with your true Jewish zeal.” These accusations were not si- 
lenced by Servetus’ death and, in 1595, the Lutheran Aegidius 
Hunnius (1550-1603) published a polemical pamphlet under 
the title of Calvinus Judaizans. 

Among Calvin's writings there is a small but remarkable 
tract entitled Ad quaestiones et obiecta Judaei cuiusdam Re- 
sponsio (Opera, 9:653-74). This tract is identical with a letter 
by Calvin first published in 1597 and reproduced as an anony- 
mous epistle in Johannes Buxtorf the Elder’s Synagoga Judaica 
(see bibl.). Nothing is known about the circumstances which 
induced Calvin to write this noteworthy dialogue, nor about 
the date of its composition. It is quite remarkable that the 
Jewish debater tried to persuade Calvin through arguments 
largely borrowed from Christian theology. As if to pay back in 
kind, Calvin's replies were largely based on Old Testament pas- 
sages. Secondly, the Jew’s arguments are not only given with 
much objectivity, but they often appear more forthright and 
logical than Calvin’s much longer and quite involved replies. 
If this Jewish debater had been a figment of Calvin's imagi- 
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nation, as is assumed by most scholars, this discrepancy be- 
tween query and answer would appear doubly remarkable. 
As Calvin was temperamentally far from inclined to give 
any opponent an equal chance, it stands to reason, therefore, 
that he may indeed have heard such a presentation by a Jew- 
ish spokesman and tried to invalidate it by his replies. In that 
case the most likely period for the composition of this tract 
would appear to be the time of his sojourn in Strasbourg in 
1539-41 and particularly his visit to Frankfurt in 1539. Here 
he may indeed have encountered *Joseph (Josel) b. Gershom 
of Rosheim, the chief defender of German Jewry at that time 
and a well-informed controversialist. Among the Protestant 
controversialists, according to Josel, there arose one who 
attacked him in a “violent, angry, and menacing” harangue. 
It would quite fit Calvin's temperament to have made such 
a menacing speech (cf. G. Kracauer, in: REJ, 16 (1888), 92). 
Citing the Old Testament passages concerning the eternal 
validity of the law which must not be added to nor sub- 
tracted from, and illustrating it by the law of circumcision, the 
Jew pointed out that Jesus’ assertion, “I am not come to de- 
stroy, but to fulfill” the law (Matt. 5:17) was clearly contro- 
verted by the Christians’ repudiation of circumcision. Cal- 
vin answered by referring to several Old Testament passages 
indicating that in the messianic age many laws would be ab- 
rogated. 

Perhaps most relevant to the contemporary conflicts was 
the Jew’s final query: “I ask those who contend that we are in 
this exile because of Jesus’ execution, but this is not true be- 
cause we had been in exile before his death. If it be true that 
in the hour of his death Jesus begged his Father and said, ‘Fa- 
ther, forgive them; for they know not what they do (Luke 
23:34) and if Father and Son are identical and both have the 
same will, then certainly that iniquity was condoned which 
he himself had forgiven.” In his reply Calvin could only harp 
on the theme of the Jews’ obstinacy in persisting in their error 
and the numerous sins their forefathers had previously com- 
mitted, as attested by the numerous prophetic denunciations. 
These cumulative sins over generations have sufficiently ac- 
counted for the sufferings of the people of Israel since it went 
into exile. With all this fury, Calvin showed himself somewhat 
more merciful toward the Jews, as well as the Muslims, than 
toward Christian heretics. He seems to have been satisfied, 
on the whole, with keeping the Jews out of Geneva and with 
echoing the long-accepted anti-Jewish polemics. 


Impact of Calvinism 

If Calvin's own tyrannical temperament often played havoc 
with his best intentions and led to the establishment of his 
despotic theocratic regime in Geneva, the ultimate outcome of 
his reformatory work was the very opposite. Even as an imme- 
diate reaction to the execution of Servetus many voices were 
heard in Switzerland and elsewhere condemning this first in- 
quisitorial “act of faith” on the part of Protestant believers in 
individual conscience. The Jews, whose position in 16'b-cen- 
tury Europe might seriously have been endangered by Calvin's 
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wrathful denunciations, unwittingly became major beneficia- 
ries of the ensuing trend toward religious liberty. 

Calvin's influence was even more directly felt in the new 
appreciation of religious “legalism.” His long elaboration of the 
Decalogue, to which he devoted 59 chapters, and his empha- 
sis that the intention behind the act is as important as the act 
itself, were wholly in line with long accepted rabbinic teach- 
ings. In fact, so closely did Calvin adhere to the Jewish inter- 
pretation of the Ten Commandments that he reemphasized 
the Jewish prohibition of imagery in a way shared by few of his 
confreres. It is small wonder, then, that the disciples of Calvin 
in many lands so eagerly turned for enlightenment to the Old 
Testament. With the newly awakened humanist recognition 
of the relevance of the original language for the understand- 
ing of any text, Calvinist divines and scholars in many lands 
became some of the foremost Christian Hebraists of the fol- 
lowing two centuries. 

The original sweeping theses by Max *Weber and Werner 
*Sombart concerning the far-reaching relationships between 
the Protestant ethic or the Jewish spirit and the rise and evo- 
lution of modern capitalism have rightly been toned down by 
the assiduous, more detailed work of later scholars. However, 
the historic fact that both Protestants and Jews contributed 
much more than their share to the rise of capitalist institutions 
and the so-called capitalist “spirit” has remained unimpaired. 
These activities by bankers and merchants of both faiths may 
have stimulated competition and economic rivalries between 
them which at times created new tensions, but these were 
more than counterbalanced by the ensuing opening of new 
lands and new economic avenues for the Jewish wanderers. 
In short, the total effect of Calvin's anti-Jewish preaching re- 
sembled that of the ancient prophecy of Balaam. The Geneva 
reformer, too, set out to curse the Jews, but in the end turned 
out to have blessed them. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Calvin, Opera..., ed. by W. Baum et al., 
59 vols. (1863-1900); idem, Institutes of the Christian Religion, ed. by 
J. Mc-Neill, 2 vols. (1961); J.EA. de Le Roi, Die evangelische Christen- 
heit und die Juden, 3 vols. (1884-92); E. Doumergue, Jean Calvin. Les 
hommes et les choses de son temps, 7 vols. (1899-1927), vol. 3, 252 ff; 
L.I. Newman, Jewish Influence in Christian Reform Movements (1925), 
index; J. Courvoisier, in: Judaica, 2 (1946-47), 203-8; Baron, Social’, 3 
(1952), 5ff., 229f. nn. 1, 4; 13 (1969), 279ff., 455 ff. nn. 85 ff.; S.W. Baron, 
in: H.A. Wolfson Jubilee Volume (1965), 141-63; idem, in: Diogenes, 
61 (1969); W. Schwarz, Principles and Problems of Biblical Transla- 
tion; some Reformation Controversies and Their Background (1955); 
H. Volz, in: Zeitschrift fuer Kirchengeschichte, 67 (1955-56), 116ff.; A. 
Bieler, La pensée économique et sociale de Calvin (1959); H.H. Ben- 
Sasson, in: HTR, 59 (1966), 369-90; G.W. Locher, in: Theologische 
Zeitschrift, 23 (1967), 180-96; J. Buxtorf (the Elder), Synagoga judaica 
(Basle, 1661°), 749-79. 


[Salo W. Baron] 


CALVIN, MELVIN (1912-1997), U.S. biochemist and No- 
bel Prize winner. Born in St. Paul, Minnesota, to parents who 
had emigrated from Russia, he received his B.S. in chemistry 
in 1931 from the Michigan College of Mining and Technology 
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and his Ph.D. in chemistry from the University of Minnesota 
in 1935. He spent 1935-37 as a fellow of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation at the University of Manchester in England, where he 
studied with Michael *Polanyi. Calvin began his academic 
career at the University of California at Berkeley in 1937, be- 
coming director of the bio-organic division of the Lawrence 
Radiation Laboratory in 1946, professor of chemistry in 1947, 
and in 1960, director of the biodynamics laboratory. Calvin 
began his work on photosynthesis in the mid-1940s. He used 
carbon-14 isotope as a radioactive tracer to study photosyn- 
thesis - the process whereby living plants convert atmospheric 
carbon dioxide into sugars under the influence of sunlight and 
chlorophyll. For his elucidation of reactions in this vital pro- 
cess, he was awarded the Nobel Prize in Chemistry in 1961. His 
research also included work in radiation chemistry, the bio- 
chemistry of learning, processes leading to the origin of life, 
and using plant oils as a petroleum substitute. He worked with 
the Manhattan Project (for atomic fission) in 1944-45 and was 
on the US. delegation to the 1955 Geneva Conference on the 
peaceful uses of the President’s Science Advisory Committee. 
He was the recipient of many awards and a member of numer- 
ous learned societies. He was elected to the National Academy 
of Sciences, the American Philosophical Society, the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, the Royal Society of London, 
and many others. His writings include Isotopic Carbon; Tech- 
niques in its Measurement and Chemical Manipulation (1949) 
and Path of Carbon in Photosynthesis (in collaboration with 


James Bassham, 1957). 
[Samuel Aaron Miller / Ruth Rossing (2"4 ed.)] 


°CALWER, RICHARD (1868-1927), German socialist, econ- 
omist, and politician. He belonged to the reformist wing in- 
spired by Ferdinand *Lassalle within the German Social Dem- 
ocratic Party (spp). Calwer harbored a strong anti-Jewish bias. 
Ina brochure published in 1894, he attacked the spp’s radical 
wing as having been “incited by a few Jews who make slander 
their business,’ and deplored that such “specific” Jewish char- 
acteristics as “zealousness, contentiousness, and commercial 
craftiness” had found their way into the party press and litera- 
ture. He also criticized the spp for combating antisemitism to 
the extent of creating the impression that Social Democracy 
had been “Judaized” (verjudet). Calwer left the spp in 1909. 
He was a pioneer in Western socialist non-Marxian econom- 
ics, which he taught until his suicide in Berlin. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Silberner, Sozialisten zur Judenfrage... 
(1962), 201. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: K.-D. Mrossko, Richard Calwer -— 
Wirtschaftspolitiker und Schriftsteller (1868-1927) (1972). 


CAMBRIDGE, English university city. Cambridge harbored a 
fairly important Jewish community in medieval times though 
the report that it dates from 1073 is unfounded. The original 
synagogue, already apparently disused, was assigned to the 
Franciscans in 1244. Nearly 50 householders figure in the 
Cambridge Jewry lists during the period from 1224 to 1240. 
In 1266 during the Barons’ Wars, a band of “Disinherited 
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Knights” carried off the *archa and held some of the commu- 
nity’s wealthier members to ransom. In 1275 Edward 1 em- 
powered his mother, Eleanor of Provence, to banish all Jews 
from her dower-towns, including Cambridge. The commu- 
nity was ultimately sent to Huntingdon. Magister Benjamin, 
whose house on the site of the present Guildhall was granted 
to the town by the king in 1224 as a jail, was an early Cam- 
bridge Jewish notable. He is to be identified with R. Benjamin 
of Kantabria (872037; *Benjamin of Cambridge). In the 16 
century, the university records list two converted Jewish teach- 
ers: John Immanuel *Tremellius of Ferrara (1510-1580), “King’s 
Reader of Hebrew” in 1549, and Philip Ferdinand, originally 
from Poland, who published Haec sunt verba Dei (Cambridge, 
1597). After the Resettlement the names of a number of Jew- 
ish teachers are known. These include: Isaac *Abendana; Isaac 
Lyons, a silversmith, who gave Hebrew lessons to members of 
the university (1732-1770); Joseph *Crool (c. 1812-1837); and 
Herman Bernard (formerly Hurwitz; 1837-1857). S. *Schil- 
ler-Szinessy taught talmudic literature (1869-1890) and S. 
*Schechter acted in a similar capacity (1891-1901). He was 
succeeded by Israel *Abrahams and the latter in 1931 by H.M.J. 
*Loewe. Hebrew manuscripts collected by the Dutch Oriental- 
ist Thomas Erpennius (1584-1624) were donated to the univer- 
sity library in 1632, and in 1647-48 the collection of Hebrew 
books of the Italian rabbi Isaac Faragi was bought by parlia- 
mentary vote. The Hebrew manuscripts in the university li- 
brary are estimated at more than 3,000, including the unique 
collection of the Taylor-Schechter Cairo *Genizah fragments. 
It attracts Jewish scholars from all over the world, and many 
significant works of Jewish scholarship are based on its ma- 
terial. Trinity College has the Aldis Wright Collection of He- 
braica and there are a number of Genizah fragments in West- 
minster College. Until 1856 religious tests prevented Jews from 
obtaining degrees, though not from studying at the university. 
There have since been many Jewish teachers and fellows and 
a high number of Jewish undergraduates. Toward the middle 
of the 18" century, a short-lived Jewish community existed. 
It was reestablished in 1847 and again in 1888. In 1908, when 
Selig *Brodetsky, a young Jewish immigrant from London's 
East End, was bracketed senior wrangler (the highest-rank- 
ing student in the university's mathematics examinations, a 
very prestigious result), a sensation was created in the Jewish 
East End. A significant number of Jews have been elected to 
the Cambridge Apostles, the semi-secret discussion society, 
among them Leonard *Woolf, Victor Rothschild, and Eric 
*Hobsbawm, while five Jews served as presidents of the Cam- 
bridge Union Debating Society between 1850 (before practic- 
ing Jews could not yet graduate from Cambridge) and 1952. 
In 1968 the number of residents was small and the congrega- 
tion was supported almost entirely by students. As of the mid- 
1990s the Jewish community consisted of approximately 500 
permanent residents and a similar number of students. By the 
early 21°t century there were believed to be about 850 Jews in 
Cambridge, of whom about 500 were students. An Orthodox 
and Reform synagogue existed. William Frankel and Harvey 
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Miller, eds., Gown and Tallith (1989) contains many essays on 
Jews at Cambridge University. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.P. Stokes, Studies in Anglo-Jewish History 
(1913), 103-240; Rigg-Jenkinson, Exchequer, index; Abrahams, in: 
JHSET, 8 (1915-17), 63-77, 98-121; idem, in: JHSEM, 1 (1925); J. Jacobs, 
Jews of Angevin England (1950), 4, 222, 374-5; C. Roth, Rise of Provin- 
cial Jewry (1950), 42-46; idem, England, index. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
PHY: R.C. Dobson, “The Jews of Medieval Cambridge,” in: TJHsE, 
32 (1990-92), 1-24; R. Deacon, The Cambridge Apostles (1985); M. 
Jolles, A Directory of Distinguished British Jews, 1830-1930 (2002), 
141-45. Under ‘CANTERBURY : M. Jolles, Samuel Isaac, Saul Isaac and 
Nathaniel Isaacs (1998). 


[Cecil Roth (274 ed.)] 


CAMBRIDGE YIDDISH CODEX, manuscript from the 
Cairo *Genizah (Ben Ezra synagogue in Fustat), now in the 
Taylor-Schechter collection, Cambridge University Library 
(T.-S. 10K22). It is the oldest known collection of Yiddish 
texts (dated 1382) and bears witness both to the geographical 
range and international scope of early Yiddish language and 
literature: the codex includes eight texts: “Moushe rabeynu” 
(“Moses the Teacher/Leader”), “Gan eydn” (“Paradise”), “Av- 
rohom ovinu” (“Abraham the Patriarch’) “Yousef ha-tsadik” 
(“Joseph the Righteous”), “Eyn alt leyve” (“An Old Lion”), a list 
of the weekly Torah readings, a Hebrew-Yiddish glossary of 
the gemstones on the high priest’s breastplate, Dukus Horant 
(“Duke Horant”). The first four texts are examples of the genre 
best identified as “midrashic epic” - biblical themes enhanced 
by post-biblical traditions and rendered in epic verse form; 
the fifth belongs to an international fable tradition; the sixth 
and seventh pertain to religious practice; while the last text 
is the earliest example of the centuries-long Ashkenazi inter- 
est in adapting non-Jewish, secular epic poetry into Yiddish. 
The discovery and publication of the codex transformed Yid- 
dish studies by extending the beginnings of mature Yiddish 
literature back to a significantly earlier date than previously 
thought possible. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Fuks (ed.), The Oldest Known Literary Doc- 
uments of Yiddish Literature (c. 1382), 2 vols. (1957); E. Katz (ed.), “Six 
Germano-Judaic Poems from the Cairo Genizah” (Diss. 1963); Ch. 
Shmeruk, Prokim fun der Yidisher Literatur-Geshikhte (1988), 33-37, 
48-49, 97-120, 133-39, 182-89; J.C. Frakes, The Politics of Interpreta- 
tion: Alterity and Ideology in Old Yiddish Studies (1989); idem (ed.), 
Early Yiddish Texts, 1100-1750 (2004), 8-43; J. Baumgarten, Introduc- 
tion to Old Yiddish Literature (2005), 132-39. 


[Jerold C. Frakes (274 ed.)] 


CAMBYSES (Pers., Kambujiya; Bab., Kam-bu-zi-(ia); Aram., 
Kanbuzi; Greek, Cambyses), the son of *Cyrus, king of Persia 
(530-522 B.C.E.). It appears that in 538, several months after 
Cyrus conquered Babylon, Cambyses was appointed king of 
Babylon by his father, but was removed from this position at 
the end of the same year. Cambyses was again proclaimed a 
co-regent when Cyrus went out to fight against the Massagetae 
near the Aral Sea — a battle in which Cyrus died (530 B.c.£.). 
Cambyses’ greatest war was the conquest of Egypt (525 B.C.E.), 
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which was then incorporated into the Persian Empire. In a 
carefully planned military campaign, Cambyses crossed the 
Sinai Desert with the help of Arab tribes who supplied his 
armies with water. At Pelusium he inflicted a heavy defeat on 
the forces of King Psammetichus 111 of Egypt, conquered the 
Delta, and established control over the whole of Egypt. Cam- 
byses was aided in the war by Greek mercenaries, and by an 
Egyptian general who betrayed Psammetichus and delivered 
the Egyptian navy into the hands of the Persians. Cambyses’ 
attempt to conquer Nubia failed, but his rule extended all the 
way to Aswan in the south. He considered himself the legiti- 
mate ruler of Egypt, and Egyptian inscriptions composed in 
his honor refer to him with the traditional Egyptian royal ti- 
tles. He ruled wealthy Egypt harshly. Classical historians claim 
that Cambyses committed acts of sacrilege against the Egyp- 
tian cult and religious practices, and at the end of the fifth 
century the Jews of *Elephantine refer to the destruction of 
all the temples of Egypt at the time of his invasion. Contem- 
porary Egyptian sources, however, assert he was concerned 
for the gods of Egypt and their temples. It seems that Cam- 
byses curtailed the income of many Egyptian temples, but ex- 
empted others from taxes. He was favorably disposed toward 
the Jewish military colony at Elephantine in southern Egypt 
and allowed no harm to come to their temple. In the spring 
of 522, while Cambyses was still in Egypt, a rebellion against 
him broke out in Persia. Ancient sources and modern schol- 
ars differ in identifying the rebel who captured the throne. 
It is not clear whether the usurper was Bardiya (Smerdis in 
the Greek tradition), Cambyses’ brother or, as Darius claims 
in the Behistun Inscription, it was Gaumata who pretended 
to be Bardiya. According to Darius, Cambyses murdered his 
brother Bardiya before leaving for the conquest of Egypt, but 
this is doubtful. On his way to Persia to fight the rebels, Cam- 
byses died suddenly and additional rebellions broke out in the 
empire, but ultimately Darius, a member ofa lateral branch of 
the Achaemenids, gained control of the kingdom (see *Dar- 
ius 1). Cambyses is not mentioned among the Persian kings 
in Ezra 4. Some scholars claim that “Ahasuerus” (4:6) is an- 
other name for Cambyses, since Josephus assigned the libel in 
Ezra 4 to the time of Cambyses. This is, however, unlikely. It 
is also unlikely that the return of the Jews to Judah from the 
Babylonian Exile took place, as suggested by Galling, under 
Cambyses rather than Cyrus. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: EH. Weissbach, Die Keilinschriften der Acha- 
emeniden (1911), 9-17; K. Galling, Syrien in der Politik der Achae- 
meniden (1937), 40-49; A.T. Olmstead, History of the Persian Em- 
pire (1948), 86-93; R.G. Kent, Old Persian; Grammar, Texts, Lexicon 
(19537), 116-20; J. Liver, in: Eretz Israel, 5 (1959), 119; idem, in: Sefer 
Segal (1964), 130-4; M.A. Dandamayff, Iran pri pervikh Akhameni- 
dov (1963), 114-6. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: |.P. Briant, From Cyrus to 


Alexander (2002), 49-61. 
[Hayim Tadmor] 


CAMDEN, city and county in New Jersey. The earliest-known 


Jewish settlers in the city of Camden, primarily small mer- 
chants, began to arrive about 1890. In 1894 they formed the 
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Orthodox Sons of Israel Congregation and in 1907 they es- 
tablished a yMHA, which closed 25 years later due to the De- 
pression and relocation of younger families to the residential 
area of Parkside. In 1924 a Conservative congregation, Beth 
El, was formed in Parkside. 

The Conservatives established the Hebrew School and 
the Jewish Welfare Society. The Orthodox, under the leader- 
ship of Rabbi Naftoli H. Riff, a scholar of renown and a dom- 
inant figure in the Union of Orthodox Rabbis of the U.S. and 
Canada, sponsored the Ladies’ Aid Society, the Talmud Torah, 
and the Federation of Jewish Charities. In 1937 the two groups 
cooperated in forming a new Jewish Federation to offer a co- 
ordinated approach in meeting the challenges of a growing 
Jewish community, including the financing of all religious 
schools in Camden County. 

By 1945 the Jewish population of Camden County had 
reached 7,500, including many engineers who were attracted 
to such expanding Camden industries as the Radio Corpo- 
ration of America (RCA). Parkside became the main Jewish 
residential area, and Congregation Sons of Israel relocated 
there. By the early 1950s, however, Jews started to move to the 
suburbs. Reform Temple Emanuel was created in suburban 
Camden and a Jewish community center was erected there 
in the mid-1950s. 

The 1960s marked a continual growth of the Jewish com- 
munity in the suburbs and a corresponding decline in the city 
of Camden. In 1965 there were 14,965 Jews in Camden County 
and the nearby parts of Burlington County. By 1969 this fig- 
ure had increased to 18,230, of which only an estimated 1,400 
were still living in urban Camden. A later population study 
estimated that by 1991 the Jewish population of the region had 
grown to approximately 50,000, with only a handful of Jews 
left within Camden city proper. 

In 1973 the Jewish Federation of Camden renamed itself 
the Jewish Federation of Southern New Jersey to reflect the 
growing suburbanization of the Jews and their spread into the 
suburban areas of Camden and neighboring Burlington and 
Gloucester counties. 

The 1990s marked a significant growth in community in- 
stitutions, which reflected the increase and geographic spread 
of the Jewish population. The suburban towns of Cherry Hill 
and Voorhees in Camden County became the community’s 
new center. The Jewish population also grew significantly in 
Burlington County, with the focus moving from Willingboro 
and Burlington to new communities, primarily Mount Laurel, 
Medford, Moorestown, and Marlton. Growth in Gloucester 
County, however, remained slow. 

The synagogues and community institutions that were 
built during the first move out of Camden to suburbia in the 
1960s and 1970s moved further east reflecting the shift in pop- 
ulation. The opening of the new campus in 1997 for the Jewish 
Federation of Southern New Jersey and its affiliated agencies, 
including the Katz Jewish Community Center on the east side 
of Cherry Hill, marked the demographic change. 

Religious life centers around large congregations: three 
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Reform - Temple Emanual and Congregation M’kor Shalom 
in Cherry Hill and Adath Emanu-El in Mount Laurel; two 
Conservative - Temple Beth Shalom and Congregation Beth 
El, both in Cherry Hill; and one Orthodox, Sons of Israel, al- 
though smaller congregations have also grown in strength. The 
Jewish Community Center maintains a strong cultural pro- 
gram. The tradition of cooperation between the synagogues, 
the agencies of the Jewish Federation, and the Tri-County 
Board of Rabbis, whose membership includes all the congre- 
gational rabbis in the community, continues. 

The community maintains two day schools, the Harry B. 
Kelman Academy, part of the Solomon Schechter system, and 
the Politz Day School, affiliated with the Orthodox Congrega- 
tion Sons of Israel. The Jewish Community Center sponsors 
the largest Jewish day camp in the United States in Medford. 

Jews have taken their place in the economic, social, and 
political life of Camden, Burlington, and Gloucester counties. 
Jewish community leaders often take leadership positions in 
new Jewish activities, such as the ground-breaking agreement 
between the Jewish community of Southern New Jersey and 
the Roman Catholic Diocese of Camden with a joint agree- 
ment of understanding that established the Catholic Jewish 
Commission of Southern New Jersey to coordinate activities 
beneficial to both communities in 2001. The Jewish Commu- 
nity Voice, a bi-weekly newspaper chronicles the life of the 
Jewish community of Southern New Jersey. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 1991 Jewish Population Survey of South- 
ern New Jersey, Jewish Federation of Southern New Jersey; The Jew- 
ish Community Voice. 


[Bernard Dubin / Lewis John Eron (24 ed.)] 


CAMEL (Heb. 793, gamal), one of the first animals domes- 
ticated by man. Its bones have been found in Egypt from 
the time of the beginning of the First Dynasty, thus remov- 
ing doubts as to the plausibility of Abraham receiving cam- 
els from Pharaoh (Gen. 12:16). The camel is included in the 
Bible among the animals that chew the cud but are not clo- 
ven-footed, and is prohibited as food (Lev. 11:4; Deut, 14:7). 
Unlike other ruminants, which have four stomachs, the camel 
has only three, and while it is cloven-footed, this is not visible 
from the outside on account of the cushions coverings its feet 
(see *Dietary Laws). The one-humped camel (Camelus drom- 
edarius) was bred in Erez Israel and adjacent countries. In an- 
cient times the camel was used as the chief means of transport- 
ing people and goods, especially on long journeys. It is often 
mentioned in connection with the Patriarchs, and was used 
in war (Judg. 7:12). David appointed an official in charge of 
his camels (1 Chron. 27:30). The size of a herd of camels was 
indicative of its owner’s wealth. Thus Job is reported to have 
had at first 3,000 and finally 6,000 camels (Job 1:3; 42:12). Its 
wool was used for making tent cloth and clothes and the pro- 
hibition of shaatnez (“material containing a mixture of wool 
and linen”) does not apply to camel's wool (Kil. 9:1). There are 
several breeds of camel, some of which are used for transport 
and plowing, while others are fleet-footed, the latter being ap- 
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parently the bekher or bikhrah (“the young camel”) of Isa. 60:6 
and Jer. 2:23. The Talmud refers to the difference between the 
Persian and the Bedouin camel, the former having a long, the 
latter a short neck (BK 55a). The neakah may also have been 
a special breed of camel which had to be led by a nose-ring 
(cf. Shab. 5:1). In mishnaic times, Jewish cameleers were re- 
garded as mostly wicked (Nid. 14a; and Tos., ibid.). Although 
the camel has largely lost its value as a beast of burden, it still 
represents the principal asset of the Bedouin in desert regions 
where thousands of camels are to be found. They are used by 
the Bedouin of the Negev for plowing and in some Arab vil- 
lages in Israel for transport, especially for bringing the harvest 
to the threshing floor. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lewysohn, Zool, 134-9; Tristram, Nat Hist, 
58-66; Dalman, Arbeit, 6 (1939), 147-60; ES. Bodenheimer, Ha-Hai 
be-Arzot ha-Mikra, 2 (1956), 339-46. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Feliks, 
Ha-Zome'ah, 213. 

[Jehuda Feliks] 


CAMERI (The Chamber Theater), Tel Aviv repertory theater 
founded in 1944 on the initiative of Josef *Millo primarily in 
reaction against the stagnant expressionist style then current 
in the major existing theaters. Millo’s associates were mostly 
native-born “sabras” and their aim was threefold: to bring to 
the Hebrew theater new West European drama, particularly 
of an avant-garde nature, together with up-to-date methods 
of acting and production; to provide an outlet for talented 
actors who had not been absorbed by the existing theaters; 
and to create a theater that would reflect the attitudes and 
behavior of their own generation. The first productions were 
foreign works, since no original Hebrew plays were available, 
but the translations were into modern idiomatic Hebrew, the 
acting style was natural, and the standard of production was 
high. The first play to score a notable success was Goldoni’s A 
Servant of Two Masters, which Millo himself translated into 
rhyming couplets and also directed. In 1948, the Cameri pre- 
sented Moshe *Shamir’s adaptation of his own novel Hu Ha- 
lakh ba-Sadot (“He Walked in the Fields”). Its hero, a young 
kibbutz member, and soldier in the War of Independence, 
was the first truly indigenous character on the Hebrew stage. 
Other Hebrew playwrights who had plays commissioned or 
performed by the Cameri included Nathan *Shaham, Yigal 
*Mossinsohn, Lea *Goldberg, Nathan *Alterman, Yossef Bar- 
Yossef, Nissim *Aloni, and Binyamin *Galai. In time, Millo was 
joined as a director by Gershon Plotkin, Shemuel Bunim, and 
Leonard Schach. In 1950, the Cameri established a school for 
acting headed by Yemima Millo, but this closed down three 
years later. A children’s theater, established in 1964 under the 
direction of the actress Orna *Porat, proved more enduring. 

In 1961 the Cameri acquired new premises, which gave it 
an auditorium seating 890 spectators, but it still had to strug- 
gle with a severe financial crisis. From 1970 it received a sub- 
sidy from Tel Aviv municipality, which recognized it as the 
municipal theater. Like the other major theater companies it 
presented its performances not only in Tel Aviv but through- 
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out the country. In the first 25 years of its existence, the the- 
ater staged 160 productions. In 1964 the Cameri was registered 
as an official company owned by 13 actors and directors, with 
salaries determined by a committee composed of two of the 
directors and two outsiders. The theater’s artistic direction 
was in the hands of the directors Plotkin and Bunim and the 
theater critic Dan *Miron. Leading actors of the Cameri have 
included Josef Millo, Hannah *Meron, Yosef *Yadin, Avraham 
Ben- Yosef, Orna Porat, and Batia Lancet. 

In 2003 the Cameri moved to a new home, with three 
large halls. Through 2004 it put on 400 plays in front of 20 
million people. The theater presented up to ten new plays a 
year, reaching an audience of 600,000 and representing Israel 
around the world. Its troupe consisted of 80 actors, and well- 
known directors from Israel and abroad direct its plays. Five 
of the Cameri’s actors have received the Israel Prize. 


WEBSITE: www.cameri.co.il. 


CAMERINI, EUGENIO SALOMONE (1811-1875), Italian 
literary critic. He studied at the universities of Pisa and Na- 
ples. He then became active in the establishment of schools 
for Jewish youth, who would otherwise have been denied a 
secular education. He remained devoted to the cause of Jew- 
ish emancipation. A pupil of the philologist Basilio Puoti, he 
was compelled to leave Naples because of his liberal ideas 
and his patriotic activities from 1848. He became a literary 
journalist in Turin and contributed to the periodical II Cre- 
puscolo. He also took part in the Piedmontese political and 
cultural movement advocating the unification of Italy. Cam- 
erini’s critical writings were directed against the use of dia- 
lect - very common among the playwrights of his day - and 
toward the development of a written language resembling col- 
loquial Italian. In 1859 he moved to Milan, where he lived until 
his death. There he supervised the Biblioteca rara and I Fiori 
della letteratura, and the Sonzogno series, Biblioteca classica 
economica. This, with Camerini’s informative introductions 
to first-class translations, was instrumental in introducing 
Italian and foreign classics to the reading public. Camerini’s 
works, which stand witness to the breadth and eclecticism of 
his culture, include a study of Petrarch (1837); Profili lettarari 
(1870), the first essays of their kind in Italian; I precursori del 
Goldoni (1872); and Nuovi profili lettarari (1875-76). Cameri- 
ni’s edition of Dante’s Divina Commedia was very popular for 
many years. His correspondence with writers was partly pub- 
lished by C. Rosa (1882). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Del Vecchio, in: Giornale storico della lette- 
ratura italiana, 104 (1934), 84-94; G. Laini, I secoli della letteratura 
italiana nelle ricerche e nei giudizi di E. Camerini (1933). 


[Giorgio Romano] 


CAMMEO, FEDERICO (1872-1939), Italian jurist. After 
studying at Pisa, his birthplace, Cammeo became lecturer in 
administrative law at the University of Cagliari. He taught civil 
procedure at the universities of Padua and Bologna (1906-12) 
and in 1913 became professor of administrative law at Bolo- 
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gna. Beginning in 1911, Cammeo published an annual survey 
of Italian administrative law, Commentario delle leggi sulla 
guistizia amministrativa. In his writings, which include Que- 
stioni di diritto amministrativo (1900) and Le manifestazioni 
di volonta dello stato (1901), Cammeo was the first Italian to 
base his study of administrative law on scientific principles. 
He was also an editor of Giurisprudenza Italiana. In 1932, on 
the invitation of Pius x1, he drafted a new set of administra- 
tive rules for the Vatican, entitled Lordinamento giuridico 
dello Stato della Citta del Vaticano. Shortly before his death, 
he was dismissed from his teaching posts at the University of 
Florence following the promulgation of the Italian antisemitic 
laws. His wife and daughter were deported to Auschwitz. His 
academic work has come to be highly esteemed for its em- 
phasis on human rights. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Studi in Onore di Federico Cammeo (1933); F. 
Carnelutti, in: Rivista di Diritto Processuale, 1 (1946), 62. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: “Per Federico Cammeo,’ II ‘Centro’ di studi per la storia 
del pensiero giuridico moderno, 22, (1993); D.E Trebastoni, “La tu- 
tela giudiziaria del cittadino nel ‘commentario’ di Federico Cammeo: 
profili di atualita,” Diritto & Diritti (2002). 


[Giorgio Romano / Alfredo Mordechai Rabello (274 ed.)] 


CAMONDO (de), family of Turkish-Jewish financiers and 
philanthropists of Spanish-Portugese origin. Its most famous 
member in the Ottoman Empire was ABRAHAM-SALOMON 
DE CAMONDO (1785-1873), leader of the Jewish community 
and a philanthropist, who was referred to as “the Rothschild 
of the East.” He exerted considerable influence at the court of 
sultans Abd al-Majid (1839-61) and Abdul Aziz (1861-76) and 
succeeded in obtaining from the Sublime Porte a firman grant- 
ing to non-Muslims, including Jews and foreigners, the right 
to land ownership and permission to construct private houses 
in the Pera and Galata quarters of Constantinople. Abraham- 
Salomon and his brother Isaac established a banking house 
under the name of I. Camondo & Cie. The bank financed the 
Ottoman Empire during the Crimean War (1853-56), when 
it gave loans to the government against the security of taxes, 
customs receipts, and monopoly revenues. Abraham was also 
a financial adviser to the governments of Austria and Italy. In 
recognition of his generous philanthropy the king of Italy gave 
him a hereditary title. 

In the 1830s leadership of the Ottoman Jews passed to 
Abraham-Salomon de Camondo following the decline of some 
of the prominent Jewish families, such as the Gabbais, the Car- 
monas, and the Ajimans, who had maintained close relations 
with the discredited Janissaries. He became influential in of- 
ficial circles and was instrumental in securing the confirma- 
tion of the appointment of the first hakham bashi in Jerusalem 
in 1841. He headed the faction which tried to strengthen the 
position of the community in its economic competition with 
the Armenians and the Greeks. 

His grandson ABRAHAM-BEHOR (1829-1889) together 
with Rothschild’s envoy, Albert Cohn, founded in the capi- 
tal the first modern Jewish school (1854), giving education in 
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French, teaching Turkish and providing pupils with crafts- 
man’s skills. Shortly afterwards, the Khatti Hiimayin, the 
Imperial Rescript (1856), led to the creation of a secular com- 
mittee of notables (Vaad Pekidim majlis jashnet) consisting of 
wealthy, progressive-minded individuals under the chairman- 
ship of Abraham-Behor Camondo. After 1860, Abraham-Be- 
hor was involved with the Alliance Israélite Universelle and 
was instrumental in the creation of schools all over Ottoman 
territories. His leadership of the committee of notables and in 
the establishment of schools where French was taught led to 
a clash with conservative religious circles. He was accused of 
encouraging the children to convert to Christianity and was 
excommunicated, but the grand vizier convened a special rab- 
binical court, which exonerated Camondo. 

In 1869, Abraham-Salomon and his grandsons, Abra- 
ham-Behor and Nissim (1830-1889), left Istanbul and settled 
in Paris with their families. According to Abraham-Salomon’s 
wishes, his remains were sent to Istanbul, where he was given 
an official funeral. His bank continued to operate until it 
closed in 1897, although its real estate department continued 
to operate until 1913. When he died the Camondos were im- 
portant real estate owners in Istanbul. They possessed several 
office buildings as well as apartment houses in Galata, where 
they were active in the modernization of the district by estab- 
lishing the first Istanbul trolley car system and helped carry 
out the first municipal reform in 1855. 

The generation of the Camondos who grew up in Paris 
abandoned educational philanthropy. They became patrons of 
the arts: ISAAC DE CAMONDO (1850-1910), son of Abraham- 
Behor, was famous for his collection of impressionist paintings 
and for his interest in music. He bequeathed his collection, 
which contained several paintings by Manet, Monet, Cezanne, 
and Degas, to the Louvre. It was one of the most important 
collections ever donated to the museum. His cousin, MOISE 
DE CAMONDO (1860-1935), son of Nissim, collected furniture, 
rugs, paintings, and porcelains of the 18" century. He had a 
mansion built at the edge of the Parc Monceau to house the 
collection. He, too, bequeathed both the collection and the res- 
idence to France, in memory of his son Nissim who was a pilot 
in French air force and was killed in combat in 1917. The man- 
sion became the Nissim de Camondo Museum, a restoration 
of an 18' century aristocratic house. BEATRICE (1894-1945), 
daughter of Moise de Camondo, was killed in Auschwitz with 
her two children and the Camondo family died out. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Alexandre, in: Les Arts (Nov. 1908), 
1-32; P. Assouline. Le dernier des Camondo (1997); M. Franco, Es- 
sai sur Vhistoire des Israélites de l’Empire Ottoman (1897), 245-48; 
K. Gruenwald and J.O. Ronall, in: Tradition, 4 (1963); N. Seni and 
S. le Tarnec, Les Camondo: l’Eclipse d'une Fortune. (1997); N. Seni, 
“The Imprint of the Camondos in 19 Century Istanbul,’ in: Interna- 
tional Journal of Middle East Studies, 26 (1994); N. Seni, “Diffusion 
des modeéles frangais de philanthropie au x1x¢ siécle;” in: Pardes, 22 
(1996); T. Timur, “Bir Osmanli Banker Ailesi: Kamondolar, in: Tarih 
ve Toplum, 74 (1990). 


[Nora Seni (2"4 ed.)] 
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°CAMPEN, JOHANNES VAN (also Campensis, de Campo, 
Transislanus; 1490-1538), Dutch Hebraist and theologian. Van 
Campen, who may have begun to learn Hebrew during his 
school years, was a student of J. *Reuchlin and studied also at 
the new Trilingual College of the University of Louvain, which 
had been established at Erasmus’ initiative. There he became 
professor of Hebrew, but later he traveled in Germany, Po- 
land, Italy, and Switzerland where he taught Hebrew. In 1528, 
while still in Louvain, he published his Hebrew grammar, and 
in the same year in Leyden, a treatise on masoretic Hebrew, 
based upon the work of Elijah *Levita. His Latin paraphrase 
of the Hebrew text of Psalms (Nuremberg, 1532) attracted con- 
siderable attention and was translated into several languages, 
including English (1539). Van Campen also published a para- 
phrase of Ecclesiastes (Paris, 1532). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, in: ZHB, 2 (1897), 95 no. 129; 
Biographie Nationale ... de Belgique, 10 (1888-89), 371-2; H. de Vocht, 
History of the Foundation and Rise of the Collegium Trilingue Lovani- 
ense, 1 (1951), 503-5; 2 (1953), 120-25 549-505 3 (1954), 154-208, 373. 

[Joseph Elijah Heller] 


CAMPEN, MICHEL HERMAN VAN (1874-1942), Dutch 
literary critic. Originally trained as a diamond worker, Van 
Campen published his first literary work, Bikoerim, a collec- 
tion of sketches of Amsterdam Jewish life, in 1903. Over the 
following years he published numerous critical and didactic 
essays on contemporary Dutch (Jewish) literature in periodi- 
cals such as De Gids, De Kroniek, and Het Volk. His work be- 
trays a strong social-realist orientation. 

[Irene E. Zwiep (274 ed.)] 


CAMPS (Concentration and Extermination). The English- 
language term concentration camp is commonly used to de- 
scribe a wide number of places of internment created by Nazi 
Germany, which served a variety of functions and were called 
by different names: labor camps (Arbeitslager); transit camps 
(Durchgangslager); prisoner-of-war camps (Kriegsgefangenla- 
ger); concentration camps (Konzentrationslager Kz); and death 
camps or killing centers, often referred to in Nazi parlance as 
extermination camps (Vernichtungslager). 

Concentration camps underwent a series of develop- 
ments over time to respond to differing German policies and 
needs. From 1933 to 1936 they were used for incarcerating po- 
litical adversaries and preventive protective custody. During 
this period of time Jews were not arrested as Jews but because 
of their political or cultural activities. Most of those interned 
were trade unionists, political dissidents, communists, and 
others. In 1936 operational responsibility for the camps was 
consolidated under the ss and the camp universe expanded in- 
crementally. In 1941-42 the major killing centers came on line: 
*Chelmno, *Auschwitz-Birkenau, *Majdanek as well as the Ak- 
tion Reinhard camps of *Belzec, *Sobibor, and *Treblinka. A 
series of labor camps were created in direct response to the 
impact of the war and Germany’s growing need for workers. 
German companies participated directly in the growth of the 
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labor camps and were the chief employers and thus beneficia- 
ries of these captive workers. The ss profited greatly by these 
arrangements. In 1944-45 in the face of advancing Allied 
armies, the concentration camps in occupied countries were 
dismantled and evacuated, bringing back to Germany, often 
on foot in what became known as death marches, the Jewish 
population that had previously been expelled from Germany. 
The evacuees were moved to concentration camps within Ger- 
many, which resulted in overcrowding and their functional 
collapse, or they were simply walked endlessly until they 
dropped and were shot or until they were overrun by advanc- 
ing Allied armies, (See Map: Camps in Europe, wwit). 


Protective Custody of Enemies of the State (1933-39) 
During the night following the declaration of a state of emer- 
gency after the Reichstag fire (Feb. 27, 1933), there was a wave 
of mass arrests of the Communist opposition. After the Er- 
maechtigungsgesetz (“Enabling Act”) of March 23, 1933, the 
non-Nazi political elite, composed of trade-union members, 
socialists, and civil party members, was arrested, together with 
writers, journalists, and lawyers, who were Jewish, but arrested 
because of their activities — alleged or actual. In July 1933, the 
number of protective-custody detainees reached 14,906 in 
Prussia and 26,789 in the whole Reich. The sa (Storm Troops), 
the *ss, and the police improvised about 50 mass-detention 
camps. *Dachau, Oranienburg, Esterwegen, and Sachsenburg 
were thus created. The worst camp of all was the Berlin Co- 
lumbia Haus. The methods of arrest, kidnappings, tortures, 
bribery, and blackmail of associates created chaos and aroused 
protest in newly Nazified Germany. In response to pressure 
from the judiciary, and upon the advice of the then head of the 
Gestapo, Rudolf Diels, to Hermann *Goering, most of the sa 
and ss Wilde xz (“Wild concentration camps”) were broken 
up. Oranienburg, Lichtenburg, and Columbia Haus remained, 
containing no more than 1,000 prisoners each. Later on there 
was less judicial pressure and a confident and dominant Nazi 
regime became less responsive — but never unresponsive — to 
public opinion. Public opposition to the regime was less forth- 
coming because of fear, coercion, despair and indifference. 
The reduction in concentration camps during the early 
years of the Nazi regime was no indication of any move to 
abolish them; among the new victims of the terror were those 
who listened to foreign radio stations, rumormongers, Jeho- 
vah’s Witnesses (Bibelforscher, in 1935), and German male ho- 
mosexuals. There was no incarceration of lesbians qua lesbi- 
ans. Jehovah's Witnesses were the only “voluntary victims” of 
Nazism. They refused to register in the Wehrmacht or to swear 
allegiance to the state. The words “Heil Hitler” never passed 
their lips. Their allegiance was to Jehovah and not to the state. 
Jehovah's Witnesses could be freed from concentration camps 
if they signed a simple document renouncing their faith and 
swearing to cease their religious activities. Few succumbed 
to this temptation, even at the risk of endless internment and 
conditions that might lead to death. There was a basic tension 
in German policy and among German policymakers toward 
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the male homosexual population. The function of their incar- 
ceration varied between punishment and reeducation. 

Under the command of Himmler, who on April 20, 1934, 
took over direction of the Berlin Gestapo, the ss gained total 
control of the concentration camps, and the judiciary was pre- 
vented from intervening in the Gestapo’s domain. Small con- 
centration camps were broken up, and their prisoners trans- 
ferred to larger camps, such as Dachau (which was enlarged), 
*Sachsenhausen (established in September 1936), and *Bu- 
chenwald (established in August 1937). When the number of 
concentration-camp detainees dropped to about 8,000 in late 
1937, it was augmented by the dispatch of criminal offenders 
and persons defined as “asocial.” In April 1938 ordinary prison- 
ers under preventive detention were transferred from prisons 
to concentration camps, which, in addition to their original 
function, then became Staatliche Besserungs-und Arbeitslager 
(“State Improvement and Labor Camps”). At about the same 
time, Jews qua Jews (not as Communists, Socialists, etc.) were 
interned in concentration camps for the first time. 

The German state gave legal sanction to arbitrary im- 
prisonment by the Notverordnung des Reichspraesidenten 
zum Schutz von Volk und Staat (Feb. 28, 1933), which served 
as a base for “protective custody” by authorizing the unlim- 
ited detention of persons suspected of hostility to the regime. 
The regulation requiring a written protective-custody war- 
rant (Schutzhaftbefehl) was introduced on April 12-16, 1934, 
in order to placate the judiciary, who still demanded that the 
legality of each arrest be examined. A clause postulated on 
Jan. 25, 1938, extended protective custody to persons whose 
conduct endangered the security of the nation and the state 
for detention solely in the concentration camps. In an order 
of Feb. 10, 1936, Heinrich *Himmler invested the *Gestapo au- 
thority to make arrests and investigate all activities hostile to 
the state within the Reich. He also decreed that the Gestapo’s 
orders were not subject to investigation by courts of law and 
handed over the administration of the concentration camps 
to the Gestapo. The protective-custody warrant was presented 
to the detainees, ifat all, only after their arrest. They were first 
sent to prison and tortured for long periods. The detainee was 
then forced to sign the warrant that was sent to the concen- 
tration camp as his dispatch note. 

The number of political detainees (Marxists, anti-Nazis, 
and Jews) rose after the annexations of Austria —- in March 
and April 1938 - and Sudetenland - in October and Novem- 
ber 1938 (see *Czechoslovakia). Overcrowding in the camps 
grew worse, especially after the arrest throughout the Reich of 
about 30,000 Jewish men — aged 16-60 — after the November 
pogrom of 1938 known as *Kristallnacht. The total number of 
detainees rose that year from 24,000 to 60,000. In 1939 the 
internment of individual Jews for the slightest violation of the 
Schikanengesetzgebung — irksome special legislation - began. 
Jews convicted for Rassenschande (violation of race purity), 
those Jews who remained married to “Aryans’, were often put 
into internment camps after having served their sentence. But 
prior to World War 11, Jews could be released from the camps 
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if they could prove that they had a chance to leave Germany, 
and in 1939 the release of Jews possessing emigration papers, 
who paid exorbitant ransoms, resulted in a marked drop in 
the number of Jewish internees. Many historians argue that 
Germany’s goal at this point was the forced emigration of the 
Jews, not their murder, and this policy is viewed as evidence 
for their argument. With the outbreak of war, the total num- 
ber of detainees rose to 25,000 (including those in the wom- 
en’s camp of *Ravensbrueck, set up in May 1939 in place of 
Lichtenburg). 


World War 11 

World War 11 wrought changes in the concentration camp 
system. There was an increase in the number of prisoners, ex- 
tension of the network of concentration camps in and outside 
Germany, and an alteration in the camps’ function. The secu- 
rity function (i.e., protective custody) was subordinated to the 
economic exploitation of detainees and mass murder, espe- 
cially as the war progressed and German planners understood 
that an immediate victory would not be forthcoming and they 
had to plan for an extended conflict. Under the renewed se- 
curity pretext, ten times as many political prisoners were ar- 
rested in the Reich as had been arrested in the years 1935-36. 
In the occupied countries, thousands of “opponents” were 
detained in local concentration camps while special groups 
were “transferred” in vast numbers to concentration camps 
within the Reich. From the outbreak of war until March 1942, 
the number of detainees rose from 25,000 to 100,000 and in 
1944 the number reached 1,000,000; only between 5 and 10% 
of them were German nationals. 

Late in 1939 the concentration camp organization in 
Germany was authorized to set up about 100 concentration 
camps of all types, including Internierungslager (detention or 
internment camps) and Austauschlager (exchange camps). To 
these were added *Auschwitz (May 1940), Gusen (May 1940), 
and Gross-Rosen (Aug. 1940). That year, a series of Jewish and 
non-Jewish labor camps was established, together with tran- 
sit camps (Durchgangslager), as part of Himmler’s “transfer 
and resettlement” plan designed to get Jews out of Germany 
and Germany’s sphere of influence and move them eastward 
to German-occupied territories. In May 1941 *Natzweiler was 
set up, followed by Niederhagen (May 1940), *Majdanek (No- 
vember 1940), Stutthof (November 1940), and Arbeitsdorf 
(April 1942). In early 1942 there was further expansion, when 
the extermination camps were set up in Poland. The rate at 
which camps were established varied but did not decline. Even 
as late as 1944 Sonderlager (“special camps”) were established 
for Hungarian Jews in Austria on the borders with Czecho- 
slovakia and Hungary. 


Euthanasia 

In October 1939, Hitler signed an order empowering his per- 
sonal physician and the chief of the Fuehrer Chancellory to 
put to death those considered unsuited to live. He backdated 
it to September 1, 1939, the day World War 11 began, to give it 
the appearance of a wartime measure. In Hitler’s directive: 
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Reich leader Philip Bouhler and Dr. Brandt are charged with 
responsibility for expanding the authority of physicians, to be 
designated by name, to the end that patients considered incur- 
able according to the best available human judgment of their 
state of health, can be granted a mercy killing. 


What followed was the so-called euthanasia program, in 
which German men, women, and children who were physi- 
cally disabled, mentally retarded, or emotionally disturbed 
were systematically killed. 

Within a few months, the T-4 program (named for Berlin 
Chancellory Tiergarten 4, which directed it) involved virtu- 
ally the entire German psychiatric community. A new bureau- 
cracy, headed by physicians, was established with a mandate 
to “take executive measures against those defined as ‘unwor- 
thy of living’” 

Patients whom it was decided to kill were transported 
to six killing centers: Hartheim, Sonnenstein, Grafeneck, 
Bernburg, Hadamar, and Brandenburg. The members of the 
ss in charge of the transports donned white coats to keep up 
the charade of a medical procedure. These camps were fertile 
ground for the training of staff that latter served the “Final So- 
lution” — the mass murder of Jews in the “Aktion Reinhard” 
camps, both in leadership capacities and in secondary and ter- 
tiary positions. It also was used to master killing by gas. 

The first killings were by starvation. Then injections of 
lethal doses of sedatives were used. Children were easily “put 
to sleep” But gassing soon became the preferred method of 
killing. Fifteen to 20 people were killed in a chamber disguised 
as a shower. Chemists provided the lethal gas, and physicians 
supervised the process. Afterwards, black smoke billowed 
from the chimneys as the bodies were burned in adjacent cre- 
matoria. It was a technique that was later used to kill millions 
not hundreds or thousands. 


PRISON LABOR. In 1938, the ss began to exploit prison labor 
in its DEST (Deutsche Erd-und Steinwerke Gmb-H) enter- 
prise (see OsTI), in coordination with Albert Speer, the man 
responsible for the Nazi construction program for rebuild- 
ing Berlin and Nuremberg. This policy determined the sites 
for new concentration camps — Flossenbuerg, a punishment 
camp, and Mauthausen, established in mid-1938. The war ef- 
fort reinforced the function of the camps as a source of man- 
power for forced labor. Under Oswald Pohl, the concentration 
camps became centers for the exploitation of the inmates. Ac- 
cording to German calculations, the fee for 11 hours (by day 
or night) of prisoner labor was 6 RM (= $1). The fees from 
prisoner labor, totaling hundreds of millions of marks, were 
one of the ss’s principal sources of income. The ss incurred 
inconsequential expenses for the prisoner’s upkeep, amount- 
ing to no more than 0.70 RM daily for food and depreciation 
in clothing. Taking into account the average life span of a 
slave laborer (about 9 months) and the plunder of the corpse 
for further profit, the total income to the ss for each prisoner 
averaged 1,631 RM. This excluded industrial exploitation of 
corpses and property confiscated before internment. 
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Private suppliers of military equipment, such as I.G. Far- 
ben, Krupp, Thyssen, Flick, Siemens, and many others used 
the concentration camps because of the cheap labor and maxi- 
mum exploitation afforded, so that prisoners constituted 40% 
of the industries’ labor force. Working conditions in private 
enterprises, worse than those in the concentration camps 
themselves, were the direct cause of a high death rate. In the 
Bunawerke (artificial rubber factory) belonging to LG. Far- 
ben at Monowitz near Auschwitz, the manpower turnover was 
300% per year. The employers were not authorized to mete out 
punishment, but with the aid of the Kapos they instituted so 
brutal a system of punishments that the ss sometimes inter- 
vened on the prisoners’ behalf. Approximately 250,000 con- 
centration camp prisoners were employed in private indus- 
try, while about 170,000 were utilized by the Reich Ministry 
of Munitions and War Production. The death rate in the con- 
centration camps (60% in 1942 and 80% thereafter) appeared 
excessive even to the Inspection Authority, who, for fear of a 
depletion of a manpower reserve, were ordered to absorb new 
prisoners and lower the death rate. 

The desire to exploit the prisoners was in direct tension 
to the killing program (the “Final Solution”). This opposi- 
tion resulted in a continual battle between the employers, the 
ss-Wirtschafts-und Verwaltungshauptamt (“Economic and 
Administrative Main Office?) wvHA) and the Reichssicher- 
heitshauptamt, RsHA, who were responsible for the exter- 
mination policy. The former wanted workers; the latter dead 
Jews. The scenes of these conflicts were those concentration 
camps in which mass extermination facilities had been in- 
stalled, such as Auschwitz, where ss officers and ss doctors 
sorted out the transports, sending the weak (including chil- 
dren) to their deaths and the able-bodied to work. The lat- 
ter became camp prisoners and were registered accordingly. 
They were kept alive for as long as they could work. Reality 
had created a sort of compromise; the conditions of employ- 
ment of prisoners helped to kill them and served merely as 
an extension of life until they completely collapsed and were 
sent as refuse to the crematories. These concentration camps 
thus became large-scale extermination centers where in the 
end Jewish slave labor was regarded as a consumable raw ma- 
terial to be discarded in the process of manufacture and re- 
cycled into the war economy. 


THE CAMPS AND THE “FINAL SOLUTION.” The killing of 
Jews began in June 1941 as the Einsatzkommando (“mobile 
killing units”), which accompanied the German army invad- 
ing the Soviet Union, went into towns, villages, and cities and 
killed Jews, Soviet kommisars, and gypsies, one by one, bullet 
by bullet. This system of sending mobile killers to stationary 
victims was slow, public, and horrifying, however, even for 
the ss. Thus by late 1941 the system was reversed. The victims 
were made mobile — they were sent by train from ghettos and 
cities to stationary killing centers, where mass murder could 
be effected in an assembly line process with economies of 
scale and personnel. Soviet prisoners of war - often Ukraini- 
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ans — staffed the camps, prison labor was employed to build 
and run the camps, and a few Germans could oversee the en- 
tire operation, most especially the killing. 

From December 1941, Jews had been gassed in trucks at 
the *Chelmno extermination camp at a pace that did not sat- 
isfy those responsible for carrying out the solution to the “Jew- 
ish Question.” After the Wannsee *Conference (1942), which 
was convened to smooth the cooperation toward liquidation 
of the Jews, the establishment of new killing centers, mainly 
on German-occupied Polish soil, was hastened. The first to use 
gas chambers was Odilo *Globocnik, chief of the ss and Po- 
lice Force in *Lublin, who set up a Jewish labor camp in 1940 
in the Lublin district. He later transformed this camp into a 
killing center. At Chelmno, situated in German-occupied Po- 
land, gassing by carbon monoxide fumes introduced from ex- 
haust pipes into hermetically sealed trucks was employed. It 
was also used in Yugoslavia. The use of trucks was facilitated 
by local mechanics, who improvised by reconfiguring existing 
vehicles and even strengthened the rear axles to prevent their 
breakdown as the victims pushed to the rear. 

Mobile gas vans, which could deal with a limited number 
of victims, 1,000-2,000 a day, had many disadvantages and 
were superseded in 1942 by the use of stationary gassing instal- 
lations. A second method was that of gas chambers, disguised 
as shower room facilities, with shower room notices in various 
languages. At first the gas used was diesel exhaust fumes, and 
the victims often waited outside for hours in long queues be- 
cause the motor had broken down. At Auschwitz Zyklon B, a 
disinfectant provided by I.G. Farben, first employed to destroy 
insects, was used. It seems that bureaucratic rivalries between 
camp commandants prevented its universal use. 

Between 1942 and 1943 Jews were gassed in *Belzec, *Tre- 
blinka, and *Sobibor. Near *Vilna, *Riga, *Minsk, *Kovno, and 
*Lvov, there were smaller killing centers where Jews were exe- 
cuted by firing squads. The large concentration camps became 
death camps, e.g., Majdanek, and the largest of all, Auschwitz, 
which at the height of the extermination program accounted 
for more than 10,000 victims per day. Adolf Eichmann gave 
priority to the murder of Polish Jews and those expelled from 
the Reich, since in their case the problem of transport was nil 
and particularly because Hans *Frank, governor of the Gen- 
eral-Gouvernement, was urging that his area be “cleansed” 
of Jews, whose number he overestimated at 3,500,000. Thus 
in early 1942 the evacuation of the Polish ghettos began in an 
operation deceptively termed Umsiedlung (“resettlement”), 
the evacuees being sent to killing centers. The liquidation of 
the Jewry of the General-Gouvernement, organized by Glo- 
bocnik, was termed Aktion Reinhard in memory of *Hey- 
drich, who had been assassinated in June 1942. When the 
operation ended (October 1943), many Jewish labor camps 
still remained, but all of them were turned into concentra- 
tion camps in 1944. 

The deportations from the rest of Europe to the exter- 
mination camps (including transports from concentration 
camps) began in March and April 1942 and continued until 
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late 1944. The pace of the killing was related to the availabil- 
ity of transports and many deportations and subsequent gas- 
sing occurred after it was clear that Germany would lose the 
war. It did not want to lose the war against the Jews. At first, 
those able to work were brought because the construction 
of the extermination camps had yet to be completed. Belzec 
was operational between February and December 1942; kill- 
ings had ceased before the new year began. Its mission was 
complete. The Jews of Galicia were dead. All that remained 
in 1943 was to exhume the dead, burn their bodies to destroy 
all evidence of the crime, and to plow the camp under. Fol- 
lowing the rebellion at Treblinka (August 1943) and at Sobi- 
bor (October 1943) and the advance of the Soviet army, these 
two camps were abolished, and the killing moved westward 
to Auschwitz, which only in the summer of 1944 became the 
most lethal of the death camps, and Stutthof. The gassing of 
Jews continued until November 1944, when it was halted on 
Himmler’s orders, perhaps to keep some Jews alive who could 
be used as barter for peace with the West. 

From 1941 crematoria were built in several concentra- 
tion camps to solve the problem of body disposal. In a few 
death camps, the crematoria was an all-purpose facility com- 
plete with its own gas chamber and undressing room. Pris- 
oners would be entered into the building, forced to undress, 
instructed to remember where they had left their clothes, as 
part of the effort to deceive them, and then forced into gas 
chambers disguised as showers. Men, women, and children 
were undressed together, killed together. Because of the large 
numbers of corpses, they were not all dissected before crema- 
tion, but nevertheless the Selektion provided the physicians in 
German universities with “specimens” for study and for col- 
lection. The Sonderkommando (“special squad”) of prisoners 
who worked in the crematoria were routinely murdered and 
replaced by new squads, in order to prevent the leaking of in- 
formation. After all, they were the most dangerous of victims. 
Much to the surprise of historians and also of the ss, several 
Sonderkommando survived to bear witness to what had hap- 
pened. Camps ofa special type were set up late in 1941 for the 
sole purpose of the extermination of “undesirable popula- 
tions.” These were from the first equipped with gas chambers 
and crematoria and differed from concentration and labor 
camps and from those camps with a combined program of 
concentration and murder. 

Train transport to the camp was often in crowded cat- 
tle cars with merely a bucket for sanitation. Conditions were 
primitive and cramped and upon reaching their destination 
the new arrivals mistakenly thought they had survived the 
worst. At the entrance to each of the death camps - the re- 
ception area - the dead were removed from the trains and the 
living divided according to their ability to walk. Those able 
to walk were sent on, people unable to walk were taken away. 
Those who could walk then faced the first Selektion. An ss of- 
ficer pointed to the left or to the right. Elderly people, preg- 
nant women, young children, and the infirm were immedi- 
ately condemned to death. Segregated by sex, they surrendered 
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their valuables and removed their clothes before entering the 
gas chambers. 

At Auschwitz, those selected for work were registered and 
branded and sheared. Their hair was shaved and their arms 
tattooed with a number. Uniforms were issued. Their ordeal 
as inmates was just beginning. They would face additional 
“selections” in the future. The officer in charge of the “selec- 
tion” was a physician. His “expert opinion” was required to 
determine who would live and who would die. The most in- 
famous of all of them, Dr. Josef *Mengele, who also oversaw 
some of the cruelest quasi-medical experiments conducted 
on inmates, was often to be found at the ramp in Birkenau. 
At other death camps, no selection was needed; arriving Jews 
were all sent to their death. 

Those marked for Selektion and after it were forced to 
run to the “showers” to the accompaniment of a band play- 
ing music. Between 700-800 men and women, elderly peo- 
ple, and children were crammed into a chamber measuring 25 
square meters (225 sq. ft). Certain tasks were restricted to the 
Germans; they alone emptied the Zyklon B into the chamber 
through slits in the roof; the gassing took about 20 minutes, 
depending on the number of persons in the chamber and then 
the gas had to be evacuated from the chamber. They alone pro- 
nounced the dead, dead. 

Terrible shrieks could be heard from the hermetically 
sealed chamber when those inside began to suffocate and 
their lungs burst. One Sonderkommando from Auschwitz 
recalled, “People called one another by name. Mothers called 
their children, children, their mothers and fathers. Sometimes 
we could hear Sh’ma Yisrael.” Hear Oh Israel, the Lord is our 
God, the Lord is One, the traditional line recited by Jews at 
death. Rudolph Reder, one of two survivors of Belzec and the 
only one to bear witness said: “Only when I heard children 
calling: ‘Mommy. Haven't I been good? It’s dark’ My heart 
would break. Later we stopped having feelings.” 

Some of the victims understood what was about to hap- 
pen. Others were deceived to the very end. When the doors 
were reopened, the Sonderkommando entered to take out the 
corpses. If anyone was left alive, he was beaten to death. The 
contorted and entangled bodies were separated, body cavi- 
ties were inspected for possible valuables, and after rings and 
gold teeth were removed and hair was shorn, they were piled 
in tens for inspection and then taken and burned. Later, fur- 
naces and cremating pits were constructed. As the rate of ex- 
termination increased, heaps of ashes accumulated by the pits, 
whose smoke was visible from far away. The distinct smell of 
burning flesh permeated the area. The economic exploitation 
of the corpses involved the extraction of tons of gold teeth and 
rings, which were sent to the Reichsbank and credited to the 
ss account; the hair and bones were employed in industry; 
the ashes were used as fertilizer; and the clothes were sent to 
other camps after fumigation. There is no credible evidence 
that body fat was used for soap. 

The murder rate was so intense that at the beginning of 
1942 eight out of ten of the Jews who were to die in the Ho- 
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locaust were still alive. Fourteen months later, the figure was 
reversed, 80% of the Jews were already dead. The rate of exter- 
mination, which was subject to the rate of transports, took its 
toll on the communications system just when the army was in 
need of it, and the extermination of manpower undermined 
the war effort. 


“MEDICAL” EXPERIMENTS. Pseudo-medical experiments 
were carried out in a number of camps. Prior to World War 11 
governments routinely used vulnerable populations for exper- 
imentation, but German physicians operated without limits 
and with routine disregard for the humanity of those upon 
whom they experimented. Even before World War 11 interned 
Jews had been used for pseudo-biological “race research.” 
Upon Himmler’s initiative, unlimited supplies of live men 
and women were put at the disposal of the ss medical organi- 
zation for the purpose of “medical” experiments in the camps 
and outside. Under the program of the biological destruction 
of the “inferior races”, Viktor Brack, who had also been one of 
the heads of the Euthanasia Program, was charged in 1941 with 
developing a quick system of sterilizing between 2,000,000 
and 3,000,000 Jews who were fit for work. The logic was 
simple: if Jews could be sterilized, then the imposition of the 
“Final Solution” would take but a generation as there would 
be no danger of their reproducing and perpetuating the Jew- 
ish people. In the interim, the German people could enjoy 
the benefits of their labor. The Brack system, employed in 
Auschwitz by Horst Schumann, consisted of the irradiation of 
the reproductive organs of men and women. Another system 
was also tested in Auschwitz by Karl Clauberg, who, dur- 
ing the gynecological examination of women, injected them 
with matter, which burned out the womb. Gerhard Madaus 
and Ernst Koch worked on the development of an herbal 
means of sterilization, using Caladium seguinum; Gypsies 
were used as guinea pigs. August Hirt worked on shrinking 
skulls for his collection at the anatomical institute at Stras- 
bourg, for the purposes of “racial research.” The “specimens” 
were put to death at Natzweiler. Upon orders received from 
the air force, experiments subjecting humans to conditions of 
high pressure and freezing were held at Dachau, to investigate 
the possibilities of the survival of pilots. In the name of “medi- 
cal research’, humans were infected with contagious diseases 
and epidemics, in order to try out new drugs and poisons. 
The ss doctors also amputated bones and cut muscles for 
transplantation purposes; they removed internal organs and 
introduced cancer into human bodies. Those victims who 
did not die immediately were left to perish from neglect 
and agony. Some of them survived, crippled or maimed for 
life. 

In November 1943, Dr. Josef Mengele became the chief 
physician of Birkenau. Mengele wanted to “prove” the superi- 
ority of the Nordic race. His first experiments were performed 
on gypsy children supplied to him from the so-called kinder- 
garten. Before long he expanded his interest to twins, dwarfs, 
and persons with abnormalities. 
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Mengele subjected his experimental group to all possible 
medical analyses that could be performed while the victims 
were alive. The tests he performed were painful, exhausting, 
and traumatic for the frightened and hungry children who 
made up the bulk his subjects. 

The twins and the crippled persons designated as subjects 
of experiments were photographed, their jaws and teeth cast 
in plaster molds, fingerprints were taken from hands and legs. 
On Mengele'’s instructions, an inmate painter made compara- 
tive drawings of the shapes of heads, auricles, noses, mouths, 
hands, and legs of the twins. 

When the research was completed some subjects were 
killed by phenol injections and their organs were autopsied 
and analyzed. Scientifically interesting anatomical speci- 
mens were preserved and shipped out to the Institute in Ber- 
lin-Dahlem for further research. 

On the day he left Auschwitz, January 17, 1945, Mengele 
took with him the documentation of his experiments. He still 
imagined that they would bring him scientific honor. 


STRUCTURE AND ADMINISTRATION. On July 7, 1934, Him- 
mler appointed Theodor Eicke inspector of concentration 
camps and Fuehrer of the ss Wachverbaende (“guards”). A 
fanatic, brutal Nazi and efficient organizer, Eicke determined 
the uniform pattern of the concentration camps, fixed their 
locations, and headed their inspection authority until his 
transfer to the front in November 1939. The economic ad- 
ministration, including the financing and equipping of the ss 
Death Head Unit, members of which served as guards, was 
handled by Pohl. As a result of conflicts between the Gestapo 
and ss, a division of tasks was made: the Gestapo made arrests 
and the ss actually ran the camps. This, however, did not 
prevent the struggle between the various authorities and the 
resulting tangle of bureaucracy, which kept the prisoners 
from knowing which office decided their fate. The different 
types of concentration camps were classified into three cat- 
egories in accordance with the severity of their detention 
conditions. In practice the various camps resembled one an- 
other in their inhumanity. Dachau served as the model camp, 
where guards and commandants were trained. Eicke created 
a combination of concentration camp and labor camp by 
exploiting the prisoners for profit and to finance the camps 
themselves. 

The gate of the camp was a one-story construction in 
the center of which stood a tower with a clock and a search- 
light. The gate usually bore a motto, such as “Arbeit macht 
frei” (“Labor makes free”). The parade ground (Appellplatz) 
stretched from the gate to the wooden huts where the pris- 
oners were housed. The structure of the command was fixed 
in 1936 and included 

(a) the Kommandantur, comprising the Kommandant, 
who held authority over the heads of divisions; 

(b) the Political Department, an autonomous authority 
in the Gestapo, responsible for the file cards of the prisoners 
and, from 1943, in command of executions (it confirmed the 
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lists of Jews chosen through Selektion (“selection”) for death 
in the gas chambers); 

(c) the Schutzhaftlager (“protective custody” camp), un- 
der command of the Schutzhaftlagerfuehrer, whose Blockfueh- 
rer were responsible for order and discipline in the prisoners’ 
quarters (there were also Arbeitsdienstfuehrer, responsible for 
the division of labor, and the Kommandofuehrer, who led the 
labor detachments); 

(d) the administration, which dealt with administra- 
tion, internal affairs, and economy (Concentration camps 
that absorbed transports of Jews had a special staff to classify 
their goods and send them on to the Hauptversorgungslager 
in Auschwitz.); 

(e) Lagerarzt, the ss physician. 

Guard duties were carried out mostly by the ss Death 
Head Units. In 1944, 1,000,000 prisoners were kept by 45,000 
guards, of whom 35,000 were ss men and 10,000 were army 
or navy men or non-German auxiliaries. The guards were al- 
lowed the unstinted use of weapons against escapees or rebels, 
and if a prisoner escaped the guard was tried, while guards 
who killed escapees were rewarded. 

The prisoners were classified as follows: political pris- 
oners, including smugglers and deserters (after the outbreak 
of war these included all non-Germans); members of “infe- 
rior races’, Jews and gypsies, and criminals; asocials, such as 
tramps, drunkards, and those guilty of negligence at work. 
Homosexuals constituted a special group. Each group wore a 
distinctive badge, a number, and a triangle colored according 
to the different categories. The Jews wore an additional yellow 
triangle, inverted under the first, thus forming a Star of David. 
At a later stage, in some concentration camps the prisoner's 
number was tattooed on his arm. 

The prisoners’ administration, whose structure resem- 
bled that of the concentration camp command, cooperated 
with the ss, and this structure resulted in dual supervision of 
the prisoners. Sadists and disturbed persons in an adminis- 
trative post could brutalize their fellows. The prisoners’ ad- 
ministration was headed by a Lageraeltester (“camp elder”), 
appointed by the camp commandant. Each block of prison- 
ers’ dwellings had a Blockaeltester, assisted by Stubendienste 
(“room orderlies”), who were responsible for maintaining or- 
der and for the distribution of food. The work detachments 
were headed by Kapos, work supervisors responsible to the ss 
Kommandofuehrer and assisted by a Vorarbeiter (“foreman”). 
These posts were generally given to criminal offenders, who 
often exceeded the ss in their brutality, either from sadism or 
from fear of the ss. The Kapos spied on their fellow prisoners 
and ingratiated themselves with their masters, but their hopes 
of survival through oppression of their fellow men failed, as 
they too usually fell victim to the machinations of the ss. In 
hard labor detachments a prisoner could escape the pun- 
ishments meted out by the Kapos and remain alive only by 
bribing them. The Kapos created a regime of corruption and 
blackmail, which gave them a life of comfort and ease as long 
as they held their posts. 
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The prisoners, who reached the camps in a state of hun- 
ger and exhaustion, were forced to hand over the remain- 
der of their personal property and in return received a set 
of clothing, which included a navy- and white-striped shirt, 
a spoon, a bowl, and a cup. They were allotted space in the 
tiers of wooden bunks in huts containing three or four times 
the number of persons for which the structures were origi- 
nally intended. The prisoners’ daily life resembled the outside 
world only in the names given to everyday objects. Horrific 
realities were often hidden under accepted words as “food”, 
“work”, “medicine”, and “neutral” words such as Sonderbe- 
handlung (“special treatment’, i-e., execution) Selektion (the 
selection of those to be sent to their death), or Desinfektion 
(i.e., gassing). The prisoners’ diet bordered on starvation and 
deteriorated further during the war years. The terrible hun- 


CAMPS 


ger did more than anything else to destroy the human image 
and even reduced some to cannibalism. The extremely poor 
conditions of health and hygiene and the lack of water also 
aided the spread of disease and epidemics, especially typhus 
and spotted fever. The camp doctor and his prisoner assistant 
often caused or hastened death through neglect, mistreatment, 
or lethal injections. 


END OF THE CAMPS. As the Russians advanced from the 
east and the British and Americans from the west, Himmler 
ordered the emergency evacuation of prisoners from camps 
in the occupied territories. No means of transportation was 
available for the evacuation, and in early 1945 most of the pris- 
oners were dragged by the thousands in long death marches 
lasting several days in cold and rain and without equipment 
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CAMPULUNG MOLDOVENESC 


or food. The German prisoners were given weapons to help 
the ss. Exhaustion, starvation, thirst, and the killing of es- 
capees and the weak accounted for hundreds of thousands of 
victims. The local populations, who had been incited against 
the prisoners, attacked them and refused sanctuary to those 
who escaped. At the reception camps, masses of the new ar- 
rivals died of starvation and overcrowding, which hastened 
the spread of epidemics such as typhus and spotted fever. The 
evacuation operation cost the lives of about 250,000 prison- 
ers, many of them Jews. 

The concentration and extermination camps constituted 
a terrifying example of the “new order” which the Nazis were 
preparing for the whole world, using terror and the imper- 
sonal murder of millions of anonymous victims to turn “ide- 
ology” into reality. The murder itself was the end process of 
the destruction of the victims’ identity and their ethical per- 
sonalities. The splitting of groups into individuals, and indi- 
viduals into atoms reduced most of the prisoners into mere 
shadows of men; some became hungry animals fighting for 
their existence at the expense of their neighbor’s lives; others 
became *“muselmann,” - the walking dead who had lost the 
will to live. Nevertheless, there were prisoners, many of them 
Jews, who had the energy and the ability to organize revolts 
(as at Treblinka and Sobibor) and try to escape, individually 
or in groups (e.g., from Auschwitz), but only a small percent- 
age succeeded. When the Reich crumbled there was no one 
to give the order to exterminate. The ss fled, dragging the 
remnants of the prisoners with them westward for extermi- 
nation, in the hopes of destroying all remains of their crime. 
Only 500,000 concentration camp prisoners and those des- 
tined for extermination remained alive, most of them physi- 
cally crippled and mentally broken. These surviving remnants, 
together with many documents which authorized the reign of 
terror, bore witness to the horrors of the phenomenon. Ex- 
act data are lacking, but there is a general consensus that at 
Auschwitz 1.1-1.3 million people were gassed, 9 out of 10 of 
them Jews; at Treblinka between 750,000 and 870,000 Jews 
were killed; at Belzec some 500,000 Jews were murdered; at 
Chelmno some 150,000 Jews were gassed; at Sobibor at least 
206,000 Jews were murdered; at Majdanek some 170,000. The 
total may exceed 2,750,000 in the killing centers alone. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: International Tracing Service, Catalogue of 
Camps and Prisons in Germany and German-Occupied Territories, 2 
vols. (1949-51); idem, Vorlaeufiges Verzeichnis der Konzentrationsla- 
ger... (1969); imt, Trial of the Major War Criminals, 42 vols. (1947-49); 
idem, Trial of German Major War Criminals, 23 vols. (1946-51); Jew- 
ish Black Book Committee, Black Book (1946); E. Kogon, Theory 
and Practice of Hell (1950); G. Reitlinger, Final Solution (19687); R. 
Hoess, Commandant of Auschwitz (1959); H. Krausnick et al., Anat- 
omy of the ss State (1968), 397-504; H.G. Adler, in: World Congress 
of Jewish Studies. Papers, 1 (1967), 27-31; A. Ungerer, Verzeichnis von 
Ghettos, Zwangsarbeitslagern und Konzentrationslagern... (1953); E. 
Kossoy and E. Hammitsch, Handbuch zum Entschaedigungsverfah- 
ren (1958); R. Hilberg, The Destruction of the European Jews (1961, 
1985, 2003). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Friedlander, The Origins of 
Nazi Genocide: From Euthanasia to the Final Solution (1995); Y. Arad, 
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Belzec, Sobibor, Treblinka: The Operation Reinhard Camps (1987); Y. 
Gutman and M. Berenbaum (eds.), Anatomy of the Auschwitz Death 


Camp (1994). ; ; ; 
[Nira Feidman / Michael Berenbaum (2™! ed.)] 


CAMPULUNG MOLDOVENESC (Rom. Campulung 
Moldovenesc, Ger. Kimpulung), town in Bukovina, N. Ro- 
mania; summer resort and center of the timber processing in- 
dustry. Jews were living there in 1684. They engaged in trade 
and agriculture, and some kept hostels. In 1769, 21 Jews were 
forced to leave the town. After the Austrian conquest of Bu- 
kovina in 1775, the situation of the Jews deteriorated; the Aus- 
trian authorities restricted their economic activities. In 1785 
the community of Campulung Moldovenesc was placed un- 
der the jurisdiction of the community of Suceava, situated 42 
miles (67 km.) away. A request in 1794 for permission to form 
an independent community was refused, and the community 
did not receive independent status until 1859. From the end of 
the 19" century the number of Jews in Campulung Moldove- 
nesc increased. They played an important role in trade, crafts 
and banking, and later in the professions. When Bukovina 
was annexed by Romania in 1918 the Jews were subjected to 
the same restrictions as the rest of Romanian Jewry. Zionism 
gained many adherents. The community numbered 49 in 
1789; 799 in 1880 (14.4% of the total population); 3,500 in 1913; 
1,488 in 1930 (14.9%); and 1,681 in 1941. During World War 11 
the Jews at first suffered from economic restrictions. Trading 
licenses were canceled, their real property was confiscated, 
and their belongings looted. In 1940 the valuable Judaica li- 
brary of Rabbi Joseph Rubin was dispersed and nearly totally 
destroyed. The synagogues were also pillaged. Jews were sent 
to do forced labor. In 1941 they were deported to Transnistria 
with the rest of the Jewish population of the region. By 1942, 
after the deportations, only 28 Jews remained in the town. 
After the war the survivors returned. The Jewish population 
numbered 1,350 in 1947 and 270 in 1970. In 2004 there were 
18 Jews in Campulung Moldovenesc. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Gelber, in: H. Gold (ed.), Geschichte der 
Juden in der Bukowina, 2 (1962), 88-90. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. 
Avny (ed.), Sefer Zikkaron le-Kehillat Yehudei Kimpolong-Bukovina 
ve-ha-Sevivah, 2 vols. (2003); V. Barladeanu and S. Schieber (eds.), 
Viata si martiriul evreilor din Campulung-Bucovina, 2 vols. (1997); D. 
Schaary, Yehudei Bukovina bein shetei Milhamot h-Olam (2004), in- 
dex; FEDROM-Comunitati evreiesti din Romania (Internet, 2004). 


[Yehouda Marton / Lucian-Zeev Herscovici (24 ed.)] 


CANAAN (Heb. 7¥3), the fourth son of *Ham and the an- 
cestor of the Canaanites (Gen. 10:6, 15-19; I Chron. 1:8, 13-16). 
The biblical narrative relates that when Noah awoke from 
sleep brought on by wine, he realized that his youngest son 
had seen his nakedness and he cursed Canaan, saying “Cursed 
be Canaan; a slave of slaves shall he be to his brothers” (Gen. 
9:21-27). 


In Islam 
Canaan (Kan‘an) son of Ham is not mentioned in the Koran, 
but the commentators believe that Sura 11:44 ff. refers to him, 
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when it mentions the son who did not join Noah in the ark 
and drowned in the waters of the deluge. Tabari calls him 
Yam. Arab historians believe that Kan‘an is the father of the 
Canaanites, who according to the legend either left the Land 
of Canaan of their own free will or fled before Yasha‘ (see 
*Joshua) to Africa and that they are the ancestors of the *Ber- 
bers. Muslim legend (Tha'labi, p. 51), however, also states that 
Yakantn (= Canaan) son of Ham was cursed to be the slave 
of his brothers Sam and Yafith (cf. Gen. 9:22-26). 
[Haim Zew Hirschberg] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: IN ISLAM: B. Joel, in: EIS, 2 (1927), s.v. Kanan, 
incl. bibl.; Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1 (1357 A.H.), 142, 145; Tha‘labi, Qisas, 1356 
A.H.), 48; Kisa’i, Qisas, ed. by Eisenberg (1922-23), 96-97. 


CANAAN, CURSE OF, curse invoked by Noah upon Canaan 
(Gen. 9:25-27). It is presented as punishment for a sinful act 
on the part of his father *Ham (Gen. 9:22-24), “who saw his 
father [the drunken Noah] naked,” implying in the biblical He- 
brew a sexual act or even rape (cf. Lev. 18:7ff.). Canaan was to 
be cursed by becoming “the lowest of slaves to his brothers” 
(Gen. 9:25). The tale is in keeping with the Torah’s depiction 
of the Canaanites as sexual degenerates (Lev. 18: 24-30). It is 
elaborated with a blessing upon *Shem, Hams older brother, 
and a reiteration of the curse that Canaan would be a slave 
to Shem (Gen. 9:26). The passage concludes with a blessing 
upon *Japheth, the youngest brother of Shem and Ham, as- 
serting that he would “dwell in the tents of Shem,” and that 
Canaan would be a slave to him (Gen. 9:27). Lamo, in verses 
26-27, is taken to mean “to him”; other scholars interpret it 
to mean “to them.” 

This passage has posed a problem for modern interpret- 
ers, many of whom see in it an etiology of the historical con- 
ditions which brought about Israel's rise to power, namely, 
the domination of the descendants of Shem over the people 
of Canaan. The curse upon Canaan mirrors an alliance of the 
Israelites and the sons of Japheth against a common enemy, 
the Canaanites. This would best fit the period of David and 
Solomon, during which there were often close ties between 
Israel and the Philistines, who were part of the Sea Peoples 
who originated in the Aegean area (Gen. 10:2, 4, 5). The inva- 
sions by the Sea Peoples against Egypt and the eastern Medi- 
terranean are recorded in inscriptions of Pharaoh Merneptah 
(c. 1212-1203 B.C.E.) and Ramesses III (1186-1155 B.C.E.). 

Noah’s curse upon Canaan, therefore, reflects a true his- 
torical situation: the alliance between the children of Israel 
(Shem) and the Sea-Peoples (Japheth) at the expense of the 
Canaanites. This special background of Genesis 9:20-27 ac- 
cords very well with its traditional-historical isolation, long 
noted by commentators. The passage does not presuppose ei- 
ther the J or the P elements in the Flood story (6:9-9:19), since 
in the latter Noah's sons are already married and their names, 
in order of birth, are Shem, Ham, and Japheth, whereas in this 
story at least the youngest son evidently still lives in his father’s 
tent, and the sons’ names are Shem, Japheth, and Canaan - in 
that order. According to some scholars, “Ham the father of” 
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CANAAN, LAND OF 


in 9:22 may be a gloss; it was Canaan who committed the mis- 
deed, and who is meant by Noah's “youngest son” in verse 24, 
and consequently it is Canaan who is cursed in verses 25-27. 
“Ham being the father of Canaan” (9:18b), too, would in that 
case also be a gloss added to connect verses 18-19 with verses 
20-27. For another view, see U. Cassuto, From Noah to Abra- 
ham, pp. 149 ff. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Budde, Biblische Urgeschichte (1883); H. 
Gunkel, Genesis, uebersetzt und erklaert (1902), 70; J. Skinner, A Crit- 
ical and Exegetical Commentary on Genesis (1917, ICC), 182; G. Von 
Rad, Genesis. A Commentary (1961), 131; D. Neiman, in: A. Altmann 
(ed.), Biblical Motifs (1966), 113-34. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.D. 
Sperling, The Original Torah (1998), 88-90. 


[David Neiman / S. David Sperling (2"4 ed.)] 


CANAAN, LAND OF (Heb. 139, 1929 [71N]), the land prom- 
ised to the Israelites by God (e.g., Gen. 17:8; Ex. 6:4). The 
name Canaan first appears in documents from the 15» cen- 
tury B.c.E. and was variously written: Akkadian: Kinani(m), 
Kinahhu / i, etc; Egyptian: Kn‘n-w and P3-kn‘n; Ugaritic: Kn‘ny 
(“a Canaanite”); Phoenician and Hebrew: Kn‘n. Most schol- 
ars connect the name with the Hurrian term kinahhu mean- 
ing (reddish) purple. Support for this is found in the similar- 
ity between the Greek ®oiwE meaning reddish purple and 
®otvikn meaning Phoenicia. Those who derive the name from 
the Semitic root kn’ consider it either a name for the conchif- 
erous snail which yielded purple dye, or a term for the west- 
ern nations, because the sun set in the west (see also Astour 
1965). Since purple cloth was the chief export of Phoenicia, 
the term Canaan also appears in the sense of merchant (Isa. 
23:8; Zeph. 1:11; Prov. 31:24; et al). The land of Canaan is also 
known in ancient sources as, variously, ‘A’mu-hryw-s* (“‘Asi- 
atics who dwell in the sand”), Amurru, Retenu, Hurru, and 
Hatti (for the first see Helck in bibliography). Apart from one 
instance of the mention of “thieves and Canaanites (who) are 
in Rahishum” in an 18*-century B.c.E. text from *Mari, the 
earliest written records mentioning Canaan are Egyptian from 
the late 15" and 14" centuries B.c.£., respectively a booty list 
of Amenophis 11 mentioning the deportation of Canaanites 
and the *Amarna letters. Mention of the Land of Canaan pre- 
dominates in the Bible in the four books of Genesis, Numbers, 
Joshua, and Judges, but less so elsewhere. 

No single geographical definition for the land of Ca- 
naan exists in the Bible (Num. 34:2-12; Ezek. 47:13-20; 48:1-7, 
23-29) or in other sources. The term occasionally indicates 
an extensive area encompassing all of Palestine and Syria, 
while at other times it is confined to a strip of land along the 
eastern shore of the Mediterranean (for the southern bound- 
ary, see Josh. 15:2—4, and for the northern boundary, see Josh. 
19:24-31). According to Genesis 10:19, Canaan extended in a 
restricted fashion from Sidon in the north to Gaza, Gerar, and 
the southern end of the Dead Sea in the south. The inclusion 
of Zemar, Arvad, and Sin (Siyanu, to the south of Ugarit) in 
Genesis 10:15-18, and the mention of Ammia (near Tripoli) 
as a city “in the Land of Canaan” in the inscriptions of Idrimi, 
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Canaan in the El-Amarna age. 


king of *Alalakh (dated by various scholars to the 15t—-13'» 
centuries B.C.E.), indicate that even areas north of Sidon were 
included in the land of Canaan. However, the mention of a 
Canaanite among other foreigners in a merchant list from 
Ugarit from around 1200 B.c.£. suggests, therefore, that at 
that time Ugarit was not considered a part of Canaan. Ac- 
cording to the detailed description of the borders of the land 
of Canaan in Numbers 34:2-12, the southern border began at 
the southern tip of the Dead Sea and continued southwest to 
the ascent of Akrabbim and Kadesh-Barnea, reaching to the 
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Brook of Egypt (probably Wadi El-Arish). On the west was 
the Mediterranean. The northern border started at the coast 
near a place known as Mount Hor and extended east to Lebo- 
Hamath, the present-day Labwa in the valley of Lebanon (the 
Biqa), north of Baalbek (ancient Heliopolis). From there the 
border continued east to Zedad, the present-day Sadad, about 
65% miles (c. 100 km.) north-northeast of Damascus. The 
northeast corner of Canaan was marked by the settlements 
of Ziphronah and Hazar-Enan, identified today with Hawarin 
and Qaryatayn, southeast of Sadad. The eastern boundary in- 
cluded the region of Damascus and the Hauran to the east and 
the Bashan and the Golan to the south, touching the south- 
east corner of the Sea of Galilee and continuing south along 
the Jordan River to the Dead Sea (cf. Ezek. 47:17-18). Neither 
Numbers 34 nor other biblical passages include Transjordan 
within the land of Canaan (Num. 33:51; 35:10; Josh. 22:10-11; 
et al.). It is reasonable to assume that the political and de- 
mographic realities reflected in the boundaries of Canaan 
given in Numbers 34 are roughly similar to those existing at 
the time of Egyptian rule in Erez Israel and Syria in the third 
quarter of the second millennium B.c.£. This area is given in 
one instance, in a broken and doubtful context, as [p-i?]-ha- 
ti Sa ki-na-hi (J.A. Knudtzon (ed.), Die El-Amarna-Tafeln, 1 
(1915), 36:15, p. 288), which would mean “the province (?) of 
Canaan.” According to certain biblical passages, the name Ca- 
naan applied to an area along the coast of the Mediterranean, 
including the important cities of Tyre and Sidon (e.g., Num. 
13:29; Josh. 5:1; Isa. 23:11). 

Canaan's population was not homogeneous. The names 
of various peoples living in Canaan are given in Genesis 
10:15-18. In some passages the Canaanites are only one of sev- 
eral peoples settled in the land allocated to the Israelites (Ex. 
3:8; 34:11). At times, the term *Amorite occurs as a general 
name for the inhabitants of Canaan (Gen. 15:16; 1 Sam. 7:14). 
Canaan's population was primarily Semitic, as is indicated 
by place-names such as Jericho, Megiddo, Gebal, and Sidon, 
and by documents from the first half of the second millen- 
nium B.C.E. containing names of places and rulers. During the 
first centuries of the second millennium, West-Semitic tribes 
known in the sources as Amurru penetrated into Canaan. The 
movement of the Hyksos brought considerable change to the 
ethnic composition of the population, since in its wake, Hur- 
rian and Indo-European elements penetrated the country 
during the 17" and 16" centuries. The ethnic heterogeneity of 
Canaan's population is illustrated by the names of rulers of the 
country, appearing in the *El-Amarna letters and in Egyptian 
documents from the time of the New Kingdom. 

Canaan was never consolidated into a unified political 
whole. Rather, it was split up into small political units, each 
usually under the rule of a king. Many Canaanite city-states 
are mentioned in inscriptions of the Egyptian pharaohs; most 
of the Tell el-Amarna letters were sent by Canaanite kings to 
the pharaoh. Thirty-one kings whom the Israelites fought 
during the conquest of the country are listed in Joshua 12. 
The most important city-states were Gebal, Sidon, Amurru, 
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Hazor, Ashtaroth, Megiddo, Acre, Shechem, Jerusalem, and 
Ashkelon. The borders of the Canaanite city-states were fluid, 
each ruler attempting to expand at the expense of his neigh- 
bor. Some kings did not hesitate to enlist bands of nomads, 
such as the Shutu and the Apiru-*Habiru, in their support. 
The internal struggles of the Canaanite kings were concur- 
rent with the competition of the larger powers for domina- 
tion of Syria and Palestine. At first, the struggle was between 
Egypt, Babylonia, and Mitanni (15"*-14"" centuries) and later 
between Egypt and the Hittites (14't-13" centuries). Egyptian 
sovereignty over Canaan began in the Old Kingdom (third 
millennium B.c.£.), continuing until the last quarter of the 
second millennium. Ethnic and political changes rocked Ca- 
naan following the penetration of West Semitic tribes, includ- 
ing the Edomites, the Moabites, the Ammonites, the Israelite 
tribes, and the Arameans from the east, and the Sea Peoples 
from the north and west. Israelite settlement in Canaan about 
1200 B.C.E. marks the end of the Canaanite period in Pales- 
tine, although Canaanite culture endured in the large coastal 
cities to the north (e.g., Tyre, Sidon, Gebal). The name Ca- 
naan began to be limited to the strip of land along the coast, 
which was later known as *Phoenicia, but it was rarely used 
after the Iron Age, though some third century B.c.E. coins 
have been found in Beirut inscribed in Phoenician “Laodikea 
which is in Canaan.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Maisler (Mazar), in: BASOR, 102 (1946), 
7-12; A. Van Selms, in: OTS, 12 (1958), 182ff.; Aharoni, Land, 61-72; R. 
de Vaux, in: JAOS, 88 (1968), 23ff.; J.H. Breasted, Ancient Records..., 
1 (1927), 142, no. 311; W. Helck, Die Beziehungen Aegyptens... (1962), 
17-18; E.A. Speiser, in: Language, 12 (1936), 121-6; idem, One Hundred 
New Selected Nuzi Texts (=A ASOR, 16 (1936), 121-2). ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: M.C. Astour, “The Origin of the Terms ‘Canaan; ‘Phoeni- 


cian; and ‘Purple;” in: JNEs, 24 (1965), 346-50; K.M. Kenyon, Amor- 
ites and Canaanites (1966); B. Mazar, Canaan and Israel: Historical 
Essays (1974); B. Halpern, The Emergence of Israel in Canaan (1983); 


J. Tubb, Canaanites (1998). 


[Bustanay Oded / Shimon Gibson (2™ ed.)] 


“CANAANITES” (Heb. 071919; kendanim), slightly derisory 
name given to a small group of Jewish poets and artists in 
Israel who began to act as a group in 1942, publishing pam- 
phlets and booklets under the name “The Committee for the 
Formation of the Hebrew Youth.’ At the end of the Mandatory 
period and in the early years of statehood, they developed a 
political and cultural ideology aimed at evolving a new “He- 
brew” nation — as opposed to a “Jewish” one - consisting of 
native-born Israelis, including Moslems and Christians (pro- 
vided they regarded themselves as “Hebrews’, and not Arabs, 
but without requiring them to change their religion), and of 
immigrants who wished to join the Hebrew nation. The “Land 
of the Hebrews” (Heb. Erez Ever), as against “The Land of 
Israel” (Heb. Erez Yisrael; Erez Israel), would extend from the 
Mediterranean to the Euphrates Basin. The historiosophical 
basis for this concept was the rejection of the Judeo-Christian- 
Muslim chain of tradition in the history of the “Land of the 
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Hebrews,’ and a return to a consciousness of the ethnic groups 
who inhabited the area prior to the appearance of Judaism 
(and consequently prior to Christianity and Islam). 

The initiator and leader of this movement was the poet 
Yonatan *Ratosh (Uriel Halperin-Shelah), and its chief sup- 
porters included the poet Aharon *Amir and the writer Bin- 
yamin *Tammuz. The differences and contrasts between the 
generation of locally born “sabras” and their immigrant par- 
ents led them to hope that their teachings would fall on fertile 
ground and that they might succeed in “molding” the younger 
generation. The group continued activities after 1948, pub- 
lishing a periodical, Alef, which appeared until 1953. Ideas of 
the “Canaanite” type continued to be mooted in the literary 
quarterly Keshet, edited by Aharon Amir, mainly in articles 
by A.G. Horon (Gurevitch), considered to be a forerunner of 
the “Canaanite” already in the late 1930s. Some of the “Ca- 
naanite” ideas reappeared in a modified form in the “Semitic 
Action” group, founded by Uri *Avnery and Nathan *Yellin- 
Mor, which, in journals such as Ha-Olam ha-Zeh and Etgar, 
advocated a distinction between the concepts of “Hebrew” 
and “Jew,” separation from the Jewish Diaspora, and rap- 
prochement with the Palestinian Arabs, in order to create a 
federation between them and Israel. However, the “Canaan- 
ites” of the Ratosh school did not aim at a federation between 
the two nations, but wanted to create a new “Hebrew” nation, 
combining Arab and Jew and abolishing their previous na- 
tional affiliations. They therefore did not recognize “Semitic 
Action.” The “Canaanites” made no perceptible political im- 
pression, but they left their mark on Hebrew poetry, reviving 
and enriching archaic Hebrew and eliminating later Aramaic 
and Diaspora influences. In 1969 the group renewed its ac- 
tivities advocating mainly the establishment of a network of 
Hebrew-language schools for the entire non-Jewish popula- 
tion of the Israel-held territories as well as their conscription 
into the Israel army. The group now adopted the nickname 
given it from the outside and termed itself “The Canaanites.” 


[Binyamin Eliav] 


CANADA, country in northern half of North America and 
a member of the British Commonwealth. At the beginning 
of the 21°t century, its population of approximately 370,000 
Jews made it the world’s fourth largest Jewish community af- 
ter the United States, Israel, and France. This Diaspora has 
been shaped by features that are distinctive to the Canadian 
nation: French-English duality, the relatively small immigra- 
tion of German Jews, and proportionally much larger emi- 
gration from Eastern Europe. In addition, Canada’s Jews have 
never been subject to a unified, overriding, and jealous Ca- 
nadian nationalism, which has facilitated the maintenance of 
a strong sense of Canadian Jewish identity. While American 
Jewry yearned for integration into the mainstream of the great 
republic, Canadians expressed their Jewishness in a country 
that had no coherent self-definition — except perhaps the soli- 
tudes and tensions of duality, the limitations and challenges of 
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northernness, and the colonial-mindedness of borrowed glory. 
While in the United States, Irving Berlin wrote “God Bless 
America,’ in Canada the quintessential Jewish literary figure, 
Abraham Moses *Klein, wrote poems of anguish expressing 
longing for the redemption of the Jewish soul lost in a sea of 
modernity. A distinctive geography, history, population, and 
development patterns dictated the formative context of Cana- 
dian Jewish history and the personality of its community. 


Early Beginnings 

When 15 Jews gathered to organize Canada’s first congrega- 
tion, Shearith Israel, in *Montreal on December 30, 1768, they 
were continuing a North American Jewish communal tradi- 
tion that had begun in New Amsterdam 114 years earlier. The 
Montreal congregation took its name from New York City’s 
major synagogue and, though oriented for many years to 
London for religious personnel and guidance, the Montreal 
congregation continued its strong connection to the Jew- 
ish communities in New York and Philadelphia. While most 
congregants were Ashkenazim, they followed the Sephardi 
order of prayer, which was an integral part of early Ameri- 
can Jewish culture. 

Montreal's Jews benefited from the legal and economic 
advantages of their British ties. Jews worked with the Brit- 
ish merchants who quickly dominated Canadian economic 
life, and these Jews exploited their political and commercial 
connections to London. Among them was Aaron *Hart, the 
most successful of Canada’s early Jewish settlers. In 1759 Hart 
arrived in *Quebec from New York, having served as a sutler 
to the British army, mainly at Trois-Rivieres, where he would 
later trade in furs and buy real estate. He thereby founded a 
mercantile and political dynasty that would survive for de- 
cades to come. 

The Harts were not the first Jews of historical note. Jo- 
seph de la Penha, a Dutch Jewish merchant, was granted the 
territory of Labrador by England’s King William 111 in 1697, 
possibly because one of de le Penha’s captains had discovered 
the area. In 1732 a young Jew named Ferdinande Jacobs was 
employed as an apprentice by the Hudson Bay Company. He 
became chief factor at Fort Prince of Wales and at York Fac- 
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tory before returning to England in 1775. Like many other 
white traders, he took an Indian “wife” and fathered a num- 
ber of children. Aside from the stories of the famous stowaway 
to New France, Esther *Brandeau, in 1738, and the Dutch Jew 
who converted upon reaching Louisbourg, Jews traded to 
the French colonies in the Americas, including New France 
and Acadia. Between 1744 and 1759, Abraham Gradis of Bor- 
deaux conducted a huge trade with New France, much of it 
in conjunction with the Intendant, Francois Bigot. There may 
also have been a few *Marranos among the French merchants 
living in Quebec and Louisbourg during the French regime. 
There were also Sephardi traders, with names like: Moresca, 
Fonseca, Cordova, and Miranda, who had come north with 
invading British troops in 1759 and 1760. 

The Montreal congregation founded by these merchants 
at first struggled to survive because many of its founders were 
transient, looking for quick gains in this commercial frontier. 
These early Canadian Jews behaved as if they were part of the 
new British administrative and commercial elite. Their lan- 
guage was English, many had been born in the 13 colonies or 
in England, and virtually all of them were traders whose ulti- 
mate political allegiance during the American Revolution was 
to Britain. Many signed the petitions that were periodically 
produced by agitators among the “old subjects” for a repre- 
sentative political body and other “reforms.” Thus, while loyal 
to Britain in ways common to the Anglophone community to 
which they belonged, they also favored the same level of self- 
government present in the former American colonies. 

It fell to Ezekiel *Hart, the second son of Aaron Hart, to 
become a casualty in the developing clash between English 
and French. In 1804 he won election to a seat in the Assembly 
of Lower Canada. His opponents publicly asserted that Hart 
could not be sworn in on the grounds that he was a Jew. The 
Assembly formed a special committee to consider the mat- 
ter and recommended that he be expelled. This resolution 
was passed by the Assembly and Hart was thereby banned. 
Elected again in the ensuing by-election, Hart was expelled 
a second time, and he gave up the fight. Officially Jews were 
now second-class citizens in Lower Canada. They were ineli- 
gible for membership in the Assembly and legally unfit to hold 
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any civil, judicial, or military office. This ban was removed in 
March 1831 through legislation supported by eminent reform- 
ers Louis-Joseph Papineau and Denis-Benjamin Viger. It be- 
came law in 1832, and after a challenge was confirmed in 1834 
by a special committee of the Assembly. 


Early Growth of the Montreal Community 

As Montreal, the hub of Canada’s import-export trade, pros- 
pered, so did Montreal’s Jews. In 1847 Abraham de *Sola ar- 
rived from London to become their spiritual leader. For the 
next 35 years, he served as the community’s religious leader 
while enjoying considerable eminence in the wider com- 
munity. He was appointed to the faculty at McGill College 
and participated in local scientific and numismatic societies. 
He wrote widely on questions of science and religion and on 
Jewish history. He maintained contacts with the Jewish in- 
tellectual and social environment that stretched from Lon- 
don to Philadelphia. He took, as well, an interest in the per- 
secuted Jews in Persia, charities in Palestine, and the threats 
to traditional Judaism from reformers in Germany and espe- 
cially America. 

Though still tiny in size, during de Sola’s ministry the 
Montreal Jewish community grew through immigration. 
It now encompassed increasing numbers of English, Ger- 
man, Alsatian, and Polish Jews following the Ashkenazi tra- 
ditions common throughout Central and Eastern Europe. 
They formed an Ashkenazi congregation in 1846, and a He- 
brew Benevolent Society was started in 1847 to assist new im- 
migrants. 

The Jews of both congregations were mostly petty mer- 
chants, and with few exceptions, they were involved in Mon- 
treal’s burgeoning financial, transportation, and manufactur- 
ing sectors which dominated the national economy. The same 
was true of the smaller Jewish communities taking shape in 
*Toronto, *Hamilton, and *Victoria. Jews began as marginal 
men, engaged mostly in the petty commerce of jewelry and 
fancy goods, tobacco, dry goods, and cheap clothing, much 
of it sold to upcountry storekeepers. In Victoria, the Jews 
also conducted a lively trade with the interior, gold-mining 
camps. The sale of clothing, both wholesale and retail, pro- 
vided a major springboard for later Jewish entry into what 
was by 1871 one of the leading industries in major Canadian 
cities - the manufacture of men’s and boys’ apparel. Tobacco 
merchandising gave Jews another major manufacturing op- 
portunity in Canada. 

In addition to these Jewish settlements, there was some 
Jewish contact with the British colonies in Newfoundland and 
Nova Scotia. The New York merchant Jacob *Franks dealt in 
tea, shipping some to Newfoundland and some through Cape 
Breton in the early 1740s. In 1748 the executive of London's 
Spanish and Portuguese synagogue, then searching for a ref- 
uge for the city’s Jewish poor, considered founding a Jewish 
colony in Nova Scotia. Nothing ever came of it. Some Jew- 
ish traders arrived in *Halifax shortly after it was founded in 
1749, as a British naval and military base. By the 1750s there 
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were many Jews among the army and navy purveyors and the 
merchants who supplied the growing local civilian popula- 
tion. Land was acquired for a cemetery. The Jewish presence 
here continued into the 1760s, but gradually died out and the 
cemetery land was appropriated for a provincial workhouse. 
Jewish communities were established in Halifax and *Saint 
John in the late 19" century. 


Towards Maturity 

Until the late 1890s individual Jewish communities existed in 
isolation from each other. Organized assistance to immigrants 
arriving in Montreal in 1882 marked the beginning of coordi- 
nated philanthropic activity in Montreal, Toronto, and *Win- 
nipeg. But pressures for coordination emerged in the late 19 
century to respond to the rise in immigration of destitute and 
persecuted East European Jews. Between 1880 and 1900, Can- 
ada welcomed about 10,000 Jewish immigrants. Between 1881 
and 1901, Canada’s Jewish population exploded from less than 
2,500 to more than 16,000. The Jewish population increased 
more than 14 times faster than the total national population 
in those two decades. 

The resident Jewish community was overwhelmed by 
the challenge to assist the destitute or sick of the influx of the 
1880s and 1890s. They appealed to West European and Brit- 
ish Jewish organizations to stop sending more immigrants and 
help support those who had already arrived. While financial 
assistance came from agencies like London’s Mansion House 
Committee and the *Jewish Colonization Association, it was 
never enough to meet local needs. The new arrivals brought 
other problems besides poverty. The vast majority of Russian, 
Austro-Hungarian, and Romanian Jews who came in the 1880s 
and 1890s did not possess the adaptive language or commer- 
cial skills of the previous British and German settlers. 

What was the solution? With the vast open spaces of 
Canada’s western plains, Jewish agricultural settlement was 
encouraged. Alexander Galt, a leading Canadian government 
official, was interested in promoting immigration to the Prai- 
ries; in 1882 he proposed the migration of “agricultural Jews to 
our North West.” These efforts resulted in the establishment of 
28 families in a colony of about 9,000 acres near Moosomin 
in 1884. London’s Mansion House committee provided each 
family with loans to buy cattle, implements, and food. Two 
years later, five Jewish families had settled near Wapella, in- 
cluding Ekiel *Bronfman, the founder of what was to become a 
prominent family. There were many more Jewish farm colony 
experiments on the Prairies in subsequent years, some of them 
moderately successful and others of only fleeting duration. The 
lure of the open plains as a place for the rehabilitation of East 
European Jews continued to interest many, although the Jew- 
ish Colonization Association's Paris officials were less sanguine 
about Canada than they were about Argentina. 

Most Jews, in short, did not move to rural areas. Montreal 
Jewry was nevertheless severely strained by its staggering rate 
of growth during these years. While the city’s total metropoli- 
tan population grew by some 55 percent in the 1880s and by 
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25 percent in the 1890s, the city’s Jewish population rose by an 
average of nearly 300 percent in the same period. 


Rise of an Ethnic Economy 

Some of these immigrants took to peddling, a form of penny 
capitalism pursued by their predecessors. In Montreal the 
Baron de Hirsch Institute provided small start-up loans for 
these peddlers. Other forms of small-scale commerce also 
abounded: clothing, confectionery, fish and grocery stores, 
kosher bakeries, and butcher shops. Some men were employed 
within the Jewish community as ritual slaughterers, teach- 
ers, or rabbis. These and others in the service sector, many of 
them self-employed, constituted as much as 30 percent of the 
Jewish gainfully employed, approximately the same level that 
was obtained in Russia in the 1890s. 

Many Jews were drawn to the booming ready-made 
clothing industry. Protected by high tariffs and stimulated 
by rising demand in the St. Lawrence Valley and in the more 
distant hinterlands, the industry's output doubled in the 1870s 
and doubled again in the 1880s. By 1900 clothing production 
was the province's second-largest industry. Many Jews found 
easy entry into the clothing industry, responding to its low 
capital requirements and the constant demand for seasonal 
labor in factories or in home workshops. By the 1880s, a new 
class of Jewish clothing manufacturers also emerged. 

Served by several railway systems that reached into the 
interior and all the way to *Vancouver, clothing production 
mushroomed in Montreal, Toronto, and Hamilton. The lesson 
of how most of their Jewish employers had become success- 
ful manufacturers or contractors was not lost on immigrants, 
and that role model was emulated time and again in subse- 
quent years. Many Jews were willing to work in this industry, 
at least temporarily, and to endure the low wage rates, seasonal 
unemployment, and miserable conditions. The sweatshops 
where they worked attracted notoriety and public outrage 
during federal government investigations. Reports by pro- 
vincial factory inspectors on the existence of sweatshops in 
the Montreal clothing industry received full exposure in the 
Jewish Times which revealed appalling conditions and called 
upon the “Baron de Hirsch” to start a program training Jew- 
ish immigrants in other trades. 

By 1900 Canada’s Jewish community had grown and 
changed considerably from its earliest days. With its sizeable 
numbers of Romanians, Russians, and Poles, it was more di- 
verse, and a more decidedly East European flavor was present. 
A distinct class structure had emerged, tending to sharpen dif- 
ferences among Jews. Workers in tailoring shops and clothing 
factories, machinists in railroad yards, tradesmen, peddlers, 
and small storekeepers had different economic agendas than 
the newly moneyed owners of substantial real estate, cloth- 
ing manufacturers and contractors, and proprietors of large 
businesses. 


The Rise of Antisemitism 
Public reaction to the increasing number of Jews in Montreal 
during the 1880s and 1890s was generally accepting, evoking 
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no alarm or animosity from the major urban newspapers. An 
exception was Quebec's La Vérité, which published antisemitic 
articles in the early 1880s (most of them drawn from militant 
ultramontane publications in France) and screeds favorable 
to Edouard *Drumont’s diatribe La France juive as well as to 
other French antisemitic publications. La Vérité’s editor urged 
its readers “to be on guard against the Jews, to prevent them 
from establishing themselves here.... The Jews are a curse, a 
curse from God.” These outbursts encouraged other French 
Canadian antisemites. Many antisemitic articles were pub- 
lished during the first stage of the *Dreyfus affair. But the 
major French newspapers in Quebec remained neutral. The 
most avowedly antisemitic of major Montreal newspapers of 
the 1890s was not a French publication but the daily serving 
the city’s English-speaking Catholics. The True Witness and 
Daily Chronicle carried strongly partisan material during both 
Dreyfus trials, unabashedly in the camp of the French anti- 
Dreyfusards. 

Meanwhile in Toronto, Goldwin Smith, a leading intel- 
lectual of his day, became Canada’s best-known Jew-hater. 
Widely believed to be a liberal spirit, Smith was so virulent 
an antisemite that he gained notoriety for it throughout the 
English-speaking world. He claimed that the cause of the 
Boer War was Britain's demand that the franchise be extended 
to “the Jews and gamblers of Johannesburg”; that Jews were 
gaining greater control over the world’s press and influenc- 
ing public opinion; that “the Jews have one code of ethics for 
themselves, another for the Gentile”; that Disraeli was a “con- 
temptible trickster and adventurer, who could not help himself 
because he was a Jew. Jews are no good anyhow’; that “the Jew 
is a Russophobe’; and so on. 

Despite a growing atmosphere of Canadian racial prej- 
udice, Jews sometimes fared better in the racial sweepstakes 
than other immigrant groups. Methodist minister and Social 
Gospeller J.S. Woodsworth, whose book about immigrants, 
Strangers within Our Gates, was suffused by the racism char- 
acteristic of some turn-of-the-century social commentators, 
in fact seems to have regarded Jews as more adaptable, as- 
similable, and culturally suitable to Canada than Ukrainians, 
Italians, Chinese, or blacks. The Winnipeg General Strike of 
1919 witnessed more anti-Ukrainian than anti-Jewish senti- 
ment, despite the fact that the strike probably had as much 
support among the Jewish working class as among Ukraini- 
ans, and the fact that Abraham Heaps - an English Jew - was 
among its major leaders. 

Jews remained nevertheless prime targets of prejudice. In 
1904 the Lord’s Day Alliance, an organization devoted to pro- 
tecting the sanctity of the Sabbath, viciously attacked Ortho- 
dox Jews who had complained about Sunday observance laws, 
stating that they “had sought out our land FOR THEIR OWN 
coop” and should conform to Canada’s “civil customs.” Rev- 
erend S.D. Chown, head of the Canadian Methodist Church 
in the early 1900s, called Jews parasites in the national blood- 
stream and another influential clergyman pointed out that 
“Jews have much to do with commercialized vice.” As late as 
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1920, Dr. C.K. Clarke, Canada’s leading psychiatrist, argued 
strenuously against allowing the immigration of refugee Jew- 
ish children from the Ukrainian famine on the grounds that 
they “belong to a very neurotic race.” 

University academics also were given to antisemitism. In 
1919 Dr. R. Bruce Taylor, principal of Queen's University, re- 
joiced in the fact that there were only five Jews at Queen's, ex- 
plaining: “The presence of many Jews tended to lower the tone 
of Canadian Universities.” Dean Moyse of McGill reportedly 
resented the presence of Russian Jews in his English classes 
because they “were not even conversant with Shakespeare.” At 
McGill, steps were taken to reduce the number of Jews. While 
they constituted 25 percent of arts students, 15 percent of medi- 
cal students, and 40 percent of law students in 1920, univer- 
sity officials began to impose stiff quotas that would severely 
reduce those percentages during the interwar years. 

Meanwhile, the early 20" century witnessesed a rise in 
French Canadian antisemitism as well. The Catholic Church, 
strongly ultramontane in spirit and drawing inspiration from 
Rome and France, perceived Jews as dangerous aliens. Ac- 
cused of being allied with the anti-clericals, socialists, and 
freemasons, they were seen as threats to the preservation of a 
Catholic Quebec, while some young nationalists viewed them, 
along with the English, as an entirely foreign and dangerously 
disruptive element. As the “spearhead” of modern capitalism, 
the Jews were perceived as exploiters and destroyers of the 
purity and sacredness of Quebec’s rural way of life. Leading 
intellectual and newspaper editor Henri Bourassa had only 
contempt for the poor ghetto-dwellers in Montreal's Jewish 
quarter. In his remarks to the House of Commons on the pro- 
posed Lord’s Day legislation in 1906, he dismissed the effect 
on observant Jews, condemning provisions of the bill which 
would exempt Jews, as these were added, “pandering to the 
Jewish vote.” To Bourassa Jews were “vampires on the com- 
munity instead of being contributors to the general welfare of 
the people” and are “detrimental to the public welfare.” 

Jewish-Protestant relations fared only somewhat better. 
In Quebec education was divided along confessional lines. In 
1894 the Protestant School Board of Montreal accepted re- 
sponsibility for providing elementary schooling to the city’s 
growing number of Jewish immigrant children. In return it 
received school taxes collected on Jewish-owned property. The 
Board also agreed to pay a salary of $800 annually to a teacher 
who would provide religious and Hebrew-language instruc- 
tion to the Jewish pupils. But the Protestants felt aggrieved. 
Few Jews owned land, and the costs to the Board seemed to 
outweigh the benefits. In 1901 the Board denied a scholarship 
to a Jewish child. It should be noted, however, that Jewish 
children were never actually barred from Protestant schools. 
Nor were they forced to accept instruction in the Christian 
faith, or penalized for excusing themselves during religious 
instruction. While they were, in certain ways, made to feel 
unwelcome, and while Jewish teachers were not employed, 
all Jewish pupils seeking admission were accepted, received 
instruction, and enjoyed other facilities. 
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For all the ill-feeling over the school question, Jews re- 
acted most assertively to the open support that at least some 
segments of the Quebec Catholic community gave to the most 
obscene medieval myths and superstitions about Jews. In the 
early 1900s a rising tide of antisemitic propaganda pervaded 
many of Quebec’s nationalist and clerical newspapers. A ma- 
jor complaint was the increasing Jewish purchases of houses 
and businesses in the areas where both communities lived side 
by side. After 1910 much of this hate literature circulated in 
the clubs of the newly organized Association canadienne de 
la jeunesse catholique, an organization of French Canadian 
youth for nationalist and religious action. 

On March 30, 1910, a Quebec City notary, Joseph Ed- 
ouard Plamondon, delivered a lecture at the local club 
of Jeunesse catholique advancing some of the foulest lies 
about Judaism, including ritual murder. Jews did not believe 
that Russian-style pogroms would occur in Canada but feared 
that deep-seated Christian antisemitism could be reinvigo- 
rated by the repetition of such horrendous lies and might 
lead to highly unpleasant manifestations. One rabbi wired 
the federal minister of justice asking him to “direct [the] 
attorney general of Quebec to stop antisemitic agitation 
and [calls] for massacre against the Jews of Quebec.” Con- 
tinuing hysterically, the rabbi warned that “large meetings to 
plan riots against Jews [will] take place Wednesday night 
[in] Quebec city.” The Jewish community sued Plamondon 
for libel. 

On the whole, however, the Jews recognized that the ex- 
istence of these and other manifestations of antisemitism — 
however nasty and frightening they might be - were only 
a pale shadow of what they experienced in Europe. Despite 
antisemitism, Jewish men (and a few women) attended uni- 
versities, Jewish storekeepers and peddlers plied their trade, 
Jewish workers labored alongside non-Jews and walked the 
same picket lines, and Jewish householders shared neighbor- 
hoods with Christians. The Dominion of Canada allowed 
these and other possibilities for the blessings of peace, free- 
dom, and opportunity. 


Geographical Spread 

In the late 19 century, off in the west, Victoria's population 
had already peaked in size, and Jews in *London, Ontario; 
Saint John, New Brunswick; and Halifax, Nova Scotia, were 
by the 1880s numerous enough to enjoy regular minyanim. 
Torontos Jewish population grew by slightly more than 100 
percent during the 1890s, Hamilton's by 50 percent, and Win- 
nipeg’s by about 90 percent. *Ottawa’s Jewish population, on 
the other hand, rose by 800 percent during the 1890s, both 
*Windsor, Ontario and Saint John, New Brunswick grew by 
over 900 percent, and Quebec City by 600 percent. By 1900 
all of these cities and towns, as well as Halifax, London, and 
Vancouver, possessed synagogues. In Winnipeg, the tiny Jew- 
ish community, which included only a handful of Jews in 1881, 
grew to more than a thousand Jews, with two active syna- 
gogues, by the turn of the century. 
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Torontos first congregation, Holy Blossom, formed in 
1856 and was housed in a modest new building as of 1875. But 
the new immigrants of the 1880s and 1890s were not easily ab- 
sorbed into Holy Blossom, especially once the congregation 
opened its magnificent new building on Bond Street in 1898. 
The congregation incorporated elements of Reform into the 
services at the new synagogue, including prayers in English, 
mixed seating, organ music, and a choir. In Montreal, on the 
other hand, both major synagogues were decidedly Orthodox, 
and the Reform group was very small. Yet these distinctions 
in liturgy and ritual observance were of less importance in di- 
viding Toronto's older and newer sub-communities than the 
social and cultural barriers between them. Sigmund *Samuel, 
the son of a well-to-do hardware merchant who had been the 
“moving spirit” in building the Richmond Street synagogue, 
completed his secular education at the elite Upper Canada 
College and the Toronto Model School, while his formal pre- 
bar mitzvah Jewish tutoring was limited to after-school hours. 
Although he experienced some anti-Jewish discrimination, 
Samuel became wealthy and circulated comfortably in Toron- 
to’ elite circles. Other Toronto Jews were so assimilated that 
the new Jewish immigrants regarded them as Gentiles. As a 
result, East European Jews established their own synagogues 
and organizational structures. The cleavages between uptown 
and downtown Jews widened. 

Not only was the Jewish community divided, but it faced 
a divided Canada. The “sense of mission” among many An- 
glophone intellectuals was offset by the emergence in French 
Canada of a national ideology combining ultramontanism, 
messianism, and anti-statism. At the same time, many Cana- 
dian Jews understood that, while part of “Amerika,” Canada 
was a unique society. It was not as secular, as democratic, as 
nationalistic, as liberal a nation — at least theoretically — as the 
real “Amerika,” even though Canada held out the same prom- 
ise of freedom from persecution, and of a better material life 
for them and their children. It must have seemed a paradox to 
the Jews settling in Canada that they had arrived in a country 
where a major province like Quebec should be reminiscent 
of Eastern Europe, with its masses of poor “peasants,” its ex- 
tensive system of Roman Catholic religious institutions, and 
a ubiquitous state-recognized clergy. 


Continuing Immigration and Settlement 
Jewish immigration rose between 1901 and 1922, to levels 
which have never since been equaled. Most of the Jewish im- 
migrants were concentrated in the metropolitan centers. Be- 
tween 1901 and 1911, Montreal’s Jewish population grew by 
more than 400 percent, while Toronto’s increased by nearly 
600 percent, although the growth rates between 1911 and 1921 
were a much more modest 60 and 70 percent, respectively. 
The Ottawa and Hamilton communities also grew dramati- 
cally during these decades, by about 400 percent from 1901 
to 1911 and 70 and 50 percent, respectively. 

The most noteworthy expansion between 1901 and 1911 
occurred in the west, where Winnipeg's Jewish community 
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experienced a staggering 800 percent increase and Vancou- 
ver's nearly 500 percent. Meanwhile, smaller centers in west- 
ern Canada, such as *Calgary, *Edmonton, *Regina, and 
*Saskatoon, grew rapidly. Rare was the small town of boom- 
ing western Canada that did not have one or two Jewish fami- 
lies by the early 1920s. 


Small Town Jewries 

The dispersion of the Jewish population outside metropoli- 
tan centers and secondary cities was also occurring in central 
Canada, especially in southwestern and northern Ontario and 
the Maritimes. By the outbreak of ww1 many of these small 
communities boasted a synagogue. Jewish concentrations in 
the Maritime provinces also increased. 

The importance of this sprinkling of small Jewish com- 
munities across Canada does not lie so much in the numbers 
involved. They were, after all, not large enough to indicate a 
significant demographic shift away from the metropolitan 
centers. The point about Jewish communities in Glace Bay, 
Brantford, and Moose Jaw, to take regional examples, is that 
they represent another dimension of the Canadian Jewish 
experience. Jewish life in these places differed in important 
ways from life in Montreal, Toronto, and Winnipeg, where 
Jews constituted a critical mass - a substantial minority in 
neighborhoods, schools, and workplaces. Small-town Jews 
had little such built-in community. There were too few Jews 
to form a distinctive neighborhood, and because they were 
almost entirely small-scale businessmen: storekeepers, ped- 
dlers, or junk collectors, they dealt daily with non-Jews. They 
lived among them, and their children were often the only 
non-Christians in the public schools they attended. On the 
cultural frontier between the Jewish and non-Jewish worlds, 
they were more directly exposed, on the one hand, to influ- 
ences which drew them away from their identity as Jews, and 
on the other, to the need to explain and defend that identity 
on an almost daily basis. 

The small-town Jew did not enjoy the luxuries of lands- 
manschaften, political clubs, and other forms of cultural ex- 
pression that were emerging strongly in large centers. The 
forms of local association were often limited to the local syn- 
agogue, the B’nai B'rith lodge, and for women, *Hadassah 
and the synagogue Ladies’ Auxiliary. For the youth, after 1917, 
there was usually a branch of Young Judaea. Jewish cultural 
life was also derived from Yiddish newspapers and maga- 
zines from New York, Toronto, and Montreal, or from an oc- 
casional speaker, frequently a Zionist fundraiser. Small-town 
Jews huddled close to each other for mutual support. Here, 
nothing could be taken for granted. 

Unlike metropolitan centers, in small towns there was 
little or no Jewish working class. Most Jews were storekeep- 
ers, usually selling men’s or women’s clothing, furniture, or 
shoes. Others might operate a grocery, a theater, a flour mill, 
a candy store, or a dry cleaning shop. Some of these Jews be- 
gan as peddlers selling merchandise from small carts or bug- 
gies from farm to farm in rural areas, or along the streets in 
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towns and villages, securing the merchandise on credit from a 
Toronto, Montreal, or Winnipeg wholesaler. In a few years one 
might then open a small store. Instead of cash, some peddlers 
would take livestock or produce as payment, while still others 
accepted any scrap metal, hides, or furs that farmers had for 
barter. Thus, small-town Jewish commerce typically began on 
a partially rural basis, with the peddler providing an exchange, 
not simply selling merchandise in return for cash. Those seek- 
ing scrap metals, for example, often offered new kitchen uten- 
sils to farmers in exchange for cast-off implements. Such met- 
als would be hauled back to the peddler’s yard, knocked apart 
with sledgehammers, thrown into piles, and sold off to brokers 
who bought the lot to feed the steel mills in Hamilton, Syd- 
ney, and Sault Ste. Marie. Others collected rags, cleaned and 
shredded them, and sold off the product as “shoddy” to mills. 
Some dealt in hides and furs which they assembled, cleaned, 
sorted, and sold to brokers from the city. 


Western Colonies 

The Western farm colonies, most of them in Saskatchewan, 
grew in the early 20 century. Mostly under the direct man- 
agement of the Jewish Colonization Association, the settle- 
ment projects there were professionally managed and better 
financed. But their fortunes were in decline. 

By 1931, of all Jews who had settled on the Prairies, more 
than 60 percent were no longer living on farms. In 1921 only 
one in four Jews living in rural areas was directly engaged in 
agriculture, forestry, or mining. There were 700 Jewish farm 
families in all of Canada in 1921, the peak year of the coloni- 
zation movement, most of them in Western Canada. But that 
farm population dropped significantly over the next decade, 
and by 1931 the whole Jewish agrarian experiment was in se- 
rious trouble. Within ten years, the Depression all but wiped 
out the colonies, even though a few families held on for an- 
other generation. 

There were some exceptions, but the farming movement 
had failed to generate a significant Jewish rural life in Canada. 
Like the settlement schemes fostered by the 1ca in Argentina, 
the Canadian Jewish colonies suffered from confusing changes 
in management and perhaps from an overdependence on the 
1cA. Meanwhile, restrictions on immigration introduced in 
the mid-1920s severely curtailed recruitment of new settlers. 
While all of these factors were, no doubt, important in the 
ultimate failure of the colonies, it is clear that - in contrast to 
colonies established by Mennonites and Hutterites - most Jews 
showed a low commitment to the agricultural way of life and 
gravitated to the major urban centers. Certainly, none of these 
Jewish settlements demonstrated the strong social ideals that 
underpinned the kibbutz movement in Palestine. 


Urban Social Problems and Adjustment 

Poverty, sickness, and burial were the most serious problems 
in metropolitan centers. In Montreal, the Baron de Hirsch 
Institute and its associated charity were extremely busy after 
1900 Offering assistance to those in need. There were so many 
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burials of Jewish indigents (including 139 children) in 1908, 
for example, that local cemeteries ran out of space. Because 
the Institute’s doctors’ caseload tripled between 1907 and 1913, 
the Herzl Health Clinic was established to cope with the sick, 
many afflicted with tuberculosis. Mount Sinai Sanatorium 
was established in the Laurentian highlands near Ste.-Agathe, 
while for the growing numbers of children needing care an 
orphanage was built in the city’s western suburbs. 

Mutual benefit societies flourished. In Toronto in the 
early 1900s, they helped to lessen the pain “of alienation, lone- 
liness and rootlessness in a strange new country,’ as well as the 
economic problems of adjustment. The members were mostly 
those who could not afford synagogue membership or were 
secularists. Three types of mutual benefit societies existed in 
Toronto: the non-partisan and ethnically mixed, the left-wing, 
and the landsmanschafetn, whose members were all from the 
same area of Europe. Altogether, there were 30 mutual benefit 
organizations in the city by 1925: ten landsmanschaften, eight 
ethically mixed societies, and 12 branches of the left-wing Ar- 
beiter Ring (Workmen's Circle), each of them with member- 
ships ranging from 80 to 500. 

There was also a decided working-class orientation to 
these associations, even those that were not labor-oriented 
Workmen's Circle lodges: the Pride of Israel and the Judaean 
Benevolent and Friendly Society “often gave assistance to 
striking workers.” Member benefits usually included payments 
during illness (excluding those caused by “immoral actions”) 
and family doctors’ visits, and free burial in the society's cem- 
etery. Many also provided small loans at low interest. The an- 
nual price of this protection cost each member as much as 
two weeks’ wages. 

Just as important were the social and psychological ben- 
efits provided by the landsmanschaften. Members could share 
nostalgic reminiscences about Czestochowa, Miedzyrzec, Os- 
trow, or other Polish towns and cities from which Jews came 
to Toronto. The Workmen's Circle lodges provided left-wing 
ideology that stressed Jewish cultural autonomism, a comfort 
both to working men in an exploitative economic climate and 
to Yiddish speakers. 

To those without the protection of such associations, 
cash, coal, food, bedding, and cooking utensils were dis- 
pensed by the Toronto Hebrew Ladies Aid; similar organiza- 
tions sprang up for specific congregations, along with chari- 
ties offering maternity care and child care and other social 
assistance needs. And in 1909 the Jewish dispensary was es- 
tablished to supply the poor with medicines and medical ad- 
vice. An orphanage was established in 1910 and an old-age 
home in 1913. 

In Winnipeg, beginning in 1884 the Hebrew Benevolent 
Society provided relief for the needy, jobs for the unemployed, 
railroad tickets for those intending to resettle elsewhere, help 
for the farm colonies, and assistance for other communal ef- 
forts. In 1909 it was reorganized as the United Hebrew Chari- 
ties. Differences of opinion over priorities between the poorer 
and more numerous Jews of the north end and those of the 
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prosperous south side were resolved by an amalgamated or- 
ganization called the United Relief of Winnipeg in 1914. Two 
orphanages were established by 1917, and in 1919 the Jewish 
Old Folks Home of Western Canada was founded. As in To- 
ronto, landsmanschaften, fraternal orders, mutual benefit so- 
cieties in Winnipeg provided material support and a “wrap- 
around culture” of social and cultural activities that involved 
their members in regular, almost familial association. 

In major Canadian cities, lending societies serving the 
entire community like the Montreal Association Hebrew Free 
Loan provided a boost to Jewish penny capitalism. In 1918, 
of the more than 1,000 applicants, 31 were classified as ritual 
slaughterers, Hebrew teachers, or Jewish booksellers; 24 as 
merchants or manufacturers; 46 as peddlers (jewelry, eye- 
glasses, dry goods, tea, coffee, etc.); 21 as shopowners (plumb- 
ing, blacksmith, tinsmith, upholstering, and cooperage); and 
25 as agents for other businesses. Other occupations included 
16 farmers; 11 contractors (building, electrical, painting, car- 
pentry); 38 custom tailors, tailor shop owners, or contractors; 
and 44 milk, bread, fruit, or ginger-ale peddlers. There were 47 
shoe-repair store owners; 77 country, junk, rag, second-hand 
clothing, furniture, and fur peddlers; 54 small proprietors; 3.45 
working men; and 239 store owners (jewelry, drugs, cloth- 
ing, dry goods, hardware, shoes, fruit, grocery, second-hand 
goods, butcher, bread, and barber shop). While most of these 
loans were for business purposes, 38 were for remittances to 
Europe and five “to marry off a daughter.” 

Sin was also of concern. Rumors of “white slave” trade 
into North and South America led Lillian *Freiman of Ot- 
tawa to voice deep concern in an address to Hadassah mem- 
bers over the fate of orphaned Jewish girls in Eastern Europe 
who were being lured to South America “into a future worse 
than death [by] ... human vultures.” While only a small part of 
this traffic appears to have extended into Canada, the “Baron 
de Hirsch” took notice of the danger and cooperated with in- 
ternational organizations and the National Council of Jew- 
ish Women in attempting to arrest its spread. From time to 
time, Montreal was alleged to be a site of some of this activity, 
and Vancouver a way-station on the Pacific. In 1908 Toronto 
newspapers reported the arrest and deportation to the United 
States of two local Jews, well known to the Chicago police as 
brothel keepers, and wanted on charges of white slavery. The 
1915 Toronto Social Survey Commission noted that Jewish 
pimps were active in Jewish neighborhoods, probably servic- 
ing mainly a Jewish clientele, and there were allegations that 
many of the city’s bootleggers were Jews. The fact that some 
prominent Montreal Jews - like Samuel Schwartz and Rabbi 
Nathan *Gordon - took part in campaigns to suppress corrup- 
tion and vice, including rampant prostitution, reflected their 
progressive and reformist impulses, and, possibly, a sense of 
guilt over Jewish participation in such crimes. 

In Canada the “world of our mothers” also began to 
change. The first generation of Jewish women immigrants 
from Central Europe were influenced by social reform ideas 
then current among their non-Jewish contemporaries, and 
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looked to “deliver Jewish women from their second bond- 
age of ignorance and misery.’ Some organized aid commit- 
tees and, later, the National Council of Jewish Women. East 
European women who arrived later formed the Hadassah 
organization in 1917 for the welfare of women and children 
in Palestine. But the Jewish women of the third wave of im- 
migration, during the years of mass immigration after 1900, 
often found work in factories. Because of their lack of famil- 
iarity with the English language, they avoided joining Hadas- 
sah. They gravitated towards socialist organizations, like the 
Labor Zionists, the Social Democratic Party, and the Work- 
men’s Circle. Despite gender barriers set up against them by 
the Jewish unions, “Jewish women played an important part 
within the Jewish labour movement ... [with] militancy and 
class consciousness ....” North American social and economic 
conditions were inducing different segments of Jewish soci- 
ety to conform to new norms, which were changing the role 
of women within the community. 


Emergence of Zionism 

The experience of the Canadian Zionist movement is an ex- 
ample of the national variations that occurred in the Zionist 
camp. At the first and second Zionist Congresses, Theodor 
*Herzl interpreted political Zionism as a call to sympathizers 
in the West to organize local Jewish support for the move- 
ment, while remaining good citizens of the countries in which 
they lived. Canadian Zionists could afford to be more stri- 
dent than their American cousins partly because of the ab- 
sence of a countervailing pan-Canadian nationalism and the 
more Zionism-compatible religious traditionalism of Cana- 
dian Jews. Zionism in Canada also owed much to the orga- 
nizational genius of Clarence de *Sola, for 20 years the head 
of the Federation of Canadian Zionist Societies (Fczs). Un- 
der de Sola the movement increased numerically and spread 
throughout widely dispersed Canadian Jewish communities. 

Fundraising became both the Canadian Zionist raison 
détre and the measure of its success. Zionism demanded fi- 
nancial help from Canadian Jews, and they responded. The 
habit of giving became a substitute for a deeper, more posi- 
tive experience. Discussion and debate on first principles and 
development of Jewish culture within the Zionist movement 
did not attract many participants. By the end of World War 1, 
Canadian Zionism had produced only a few intellectuals with 
the ability to culturally energize the movement, or challenge 
the Federation's leadership. 

During World War 1 Canadian Zionists supported a 
recruitment campaign for the *Jewish Legion, a 5,o00-man 
force — the first Jewish military formation in modern times - 
organized to fight under Britain’s General *Allenby to liberate 
Palestine from the Ottoman Turks. The Canadian government 
agreed to allow Jews who were “not subject to conscription in 
Canada’ to join up. An officer from the British army arrived in 
Canada in late 1917 to begin a country-wide recruiting drive. 
Hundreds of Jews already in the Canadian military — both vol- 
unteers and conscripts — transferred to the Legion. 
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World War 1 also created a context for Canadian Zion- 
ists that differed significantly from that of American Jewry. 
Loyalty to Britain’s cause provided Zionists with opportuni- 
ties to identify their purposes with Britain’s imperial mission. 
As far back as 1903, when the *Uganda proposal was under 
consideration, de Sola had spoken eloquently on the subject 
of Zion’s redemption under the British flag. Fourteen years 
later, when Allenby’s armies were poised in Egypt for an as- 
sault against Turkish Palestine, de Sola saw the British liber- 
ation of Eretz Israel as the dawning of a new messianic age. 
Thus mesmerized, he even announced at the 14" convention 
of the Federation in 1917 that it was time for the re-establish- 
ment of the Sanhedrin as the supreme court of Jewish law 
and the governing council of the people of Israel. Canadian 
Zionists were therefore able to identify their cause within the 
context of British Canadian nationalism, and without raising 
the question of whether adherence to Zionism conflicted with 
their loyalty to Canada. 

After 1917 most Zionist women’s groups in the country 
came in under the umbrella of Canadian Hadassah, which 
spread to every community. It became the most active arm 
of Zionism in Canada, infusing the movement with a sense 
of immediate and pressing urgency. In large and small cen- 
ters Hadassah worked fervently for Palestinian causes, first 
for the Helping Hand Fund, and later for a Girls’ Domestic 
and Agricultural Science School at Nahalal, a Nurses’ Train- 
ing School in Jerusalem, and a convalescent home and hos- 
pital for tuberculars. Innumerable raffles, bazaars, teas, and 
tag sales found members successfully raising money under 
leaders like Lillian Freiman, Rose *Dunkleman, and Anna 
Raginsky, who personified the Zionist cause to the thousands 
of Jewish women across Canada who worked to help their sis- 
ters in Palestine. The more ideologically committed Pioneer 
Women and Mizrachi Women performed similar tasks for 
their communities. 

Zionist women’s organizations in Canada were an expres- 
sion of the earliest impulse among Canadian Jewish women 
for an independent voice and an emphasis on priorities which 
they chose to identify and support. In this sense, it was a ve- 
hicle for their Canadianization; it provided a medium of ac- 
commodation to a number of the cultural and social values 
shared by their non-Jewish sisters. It also served as an entrée 
into society in both the Jewish and the non-Jewish Canadian 
world. It raised the profile of Jewish women as Jews, as Cana- 
dians, and, above all, as women. Within the Jewish community 
the moral influence, political power, and fundraising ability 
of these women were of great significance. By 1920 Hadassah 
was the strongest, most coherent, and best-led national orga- 
nization on the Canadian Jewish scene. 


Corner of Pain and Anguish 

The clothing industry was vital to the economic life of Jews 
in the major cities. The 1931 census shows that in Montreal 16 
percent of all gainfully employed Jews worked in the industry, 
while in Toronto it was more than 27 percent, Winnipeg just 
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under 12 percent, and Vancouver almost 9 percent. In 1931 Jews 
composed approximately 31 percent of all Canadian workers 
engaged in the manufacture of ready-made women’s wear, 41 
percent of the workforce in ready-made men’s clothing, almost 
27 percent in other clothing items, and almost 35 percent in 
hats and caps. Absorbing such a high percentage of all Jews 
“gainfully employed,’ the needle industry, or the “rag trade” 
as it was sometimes called, was easily the outstanding fact of 
Jewish economic life in Toronto and Montreal. 

In the preceding decades, the percentages were proba- 
bly even higher. Piecework, contractors, crowded conditions, 
dirty garret shops, immigrant labor - the hated “sweating sys- 
tem” - marked the industry, despite the publicity of the royal 
commissions and the accelerating tempo of strikes and picket 
line violence. Factory workers, many of them mere children 
who worked for a pittance, depressed wages in the industry. 
Seasonality was another problem. In the periods between the 
major production runs of July to September for fall deliver- 
ies, and January to March for spring deliveries, there were 
long layoffs for cutters, and only part-time work for opera- 
tors. These conditions made it easy for employers to dictate 
terms of employment. In May 1904 jobs were so scarce that a 
planned strike was called off. Firms forced employees to post 
a formidable deposit guaranteeing that they would not strike; 
some employers would then foment a strike and pocket the 
monies from the guarantee. 

In Montreal women’s clothing factories, Jewish press- 
ers and cloakmakers battling for union recognition had to 
confront intra-ethnic animosity. One employer - himself a 
Jew - demanded that “foreign [Jewish] agitators be deported,” 
claiming that “not one of our native born employees were af- 
fected” In March 1908 the workers at a leading menswear 
company - owned by a prominent community leader - struck 
for a reduction in their work week from 61 hours to 48. Other 
fierce confrontations such as these ensued in cities all across 
Canada. 

The fact that Jewish workers were locked in a struggle 
with Jewish employers, Jewish strike-breakers, and, some- 
times, even Jewish gangsters (some of them arrivals from 
New York) during these confrontations, which continued for 
another generation, created deep and lasting divisions within 
communities. Beneath the surface, Jewish communal solidar- 
ity did not exist. Jewish employers blacklisted striking Jewish 
clothing workers. Union leaders even alleged that, as heads 
of Montreal Jewish charities like the “Baron de Hirsch,” em- 
ployers denied help to strikers who applied for it. Bitterness 
spilled over into other sectors of the city’s Jewish life. When 
leading menswear manufacturer and communal leader Lyon 
*Cohen officiated at the opening of a new synagogue, a crowd 
of clothing workers hooted, jeered, and threatened violence 
to force him off the bimah. Economic warfare had thus pen- 
etrated into the sanctuary of the Lord. 

Labor activity also spilled over into politics. In the early 
1900s, the Toronto local of the Socialist Party of Canada had 
a large number of Jewish members, including women, while 
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in 1911 the Social Democratic Party’s Toronto Jewish locals 
participated in efforts to organize a socialist Sunday School. 
In September 1918 police wanted to outlaw the Jewish Social 
Democratic Party and monitor select Yiddish newspapers as 
part of a general program of censorship and surveillance of 
ethnic workers and organizations which had been declared 
subversive under wartime regulations. During Canada’s “Red 
Scare” of 1919, the Royal Canadian Mounted Police believed 
that Jews were leading the Russian Workers’ Party and that 
Jewish radicals were particularly dangerous because, as a cul- 
tural minority, they were especially hostile towards Anglo Ca- 
nadians. During anti-alien riots in Winnipeg in January and 
February 1919, a Jewish-owned business was wrecked. Mili- 
tary intelligence reports held that two members of the Jewish 
Social Democratic Party in Montreal were the city’s “clever- 
est and most outspoken” radicals. Three Jews were included 
among the five “foreigners” rounded up under Section 41 of 
the Criminal Code outlawing sedition following the 1919 Win- 
nipeg General Strike. Three Winnipeg Jewish socialists were 
classified as dangerous enemy aliens, subjected to weeks of 
police surveillance, and charged with seditious conspiracy. 
They were threatened with deportation and jailed. 


Education and Culture 

All the while, within the Jewish community education was 
given a high priority. Talmud Torahs, following Old World 
tradition, were open to all regardless of ability to pay, and em- 
ployed curricula stressing traditional subjects including Bible, 
Hebrew, Yiddish, prayers, and often Talmud and Mishnah. 
While the religious influences were strong, especially at the 
United Talmud Torah of Montreal and the Toronto Hebrew 
Free School (later known as the Brunswick Street Talmud 
Torah), certain “modern” ideals made their appearance, in- 
cluding instruction in modern Hebrew. The Winnipeg Hebrew 
Free Schools, which began offering instruction in 1905, put es- 
pecially strong emphasis on Hebrew, not only as a subject but 
as a living language in which most subjects were taught. 

In the early 1900s, daily Yiddish newspapers made their 
appearance in all three major cities: Montreal’s Kanader Adler, 
Toronto’s Yiddisher Zhurnal, and Winnipeg's Dos Yiddishe 
Vort. Dailies from the United States and even from Europe 
had been available for many years previously, and continued 
to attract many readers in Canada. By the end of the 1910s, 
Lazar Rosenberg collected the work of Canadian Yiddish po- 
ets and essayists - which often first appeared in the Yiddish 
press - in the anthology, Kanada: A Zamelbuch. This was a 
modest effort, to be sure, but it represented an important 
benchmark of self-expression by Canadian Yiddish authors. 
Here, in poetry, short stories, and essays, appeared the anguish 
and hopes of the immigrant. Jacob Segal celebrated Canada 
in his poem entitled “Af fraye vegn” (“On Free Roads”). Of 
Toronto’s Yiddish poets, Shimon Nepom was the most re- 
nowned; a streetcar conductor, he wrote prolifically, publish- 
ing slim volumes of poetry - the last was entitled Tramvai 
Lider (“Streetcar Poems”). Yiddish culture also thrived in the 
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smaller centers. In London, Ontario, for example, Dr. Isidore 
Goldstick, a high school language teacher, published transla- 
tions of Yiddish literature in English, while Melech Grafstein 
published various Yiddish works, and two major English an- 
thologies devoted to the Yiddish writers Judah Leib *Peretz 
and *Shalom Aleichem. 

Thus the East Europeans who arrived prior to 1920 in- 
troduced far-reaching changes in Canadian Jewish life, the 
impact of which lasted for at least another generation. Not 
only did they create a parallel set of cultural, religious, and 
welfare institutions, with their vereins, makeshift shuls, lands- 
manschaften, newspapers, unions, and clubs, they also revo- 
lutionized Jewish political life on several different levels. They 
pressed for a democratic Jewish voice to speak out on issues 
of Jewish concern. 

As an expression of that democratic impulse, the East 
European Jews established the *Canadian Jewish Congress 
(cjc). When the cyc - which convened at Montreal’s Monu- 
ment National on March 15, 1919, to address Canadian Jewish 
concerns and the fate of Jews in Eastern Europe - adjourned 
late in the evening of March 19, it had established for itself a 
formidable agenda. The main orientation of the cyc was do- 
mestic. Strong anti-alien sentiment was on the rise during 
and after World War 1. The Winnipeg General Strike of May 
and June 1919 (which was attributed to “foreigners,” especially 
the Austrians, Galicians, and Jews), the emergence of the So- 
cial Democratic Party and, in 1921, the Communist Party of 
Canada inflamed nativist and anti-immigrant sentiments. In 
this atmosphere of anti-immigrant suspicion and hatred, Jews 
were the object of special resentment. What is more, Canadian 
regulations against the immigration of “enemy aliens” imple- 
mented in 1919 prohibited the landing of Austrian, German, 
Bulgarian, and Turkish Jews. While Jews were later exempted 
from the enemy alien provision, the cyc remained deeply 
concerned about other immigration regulations concerning 
proper papers, a minimum amount of money in hand upon 
arrival, and continuous voyages as well as revisions to the im- 
migration act that granted admitting officers wide discretion- 
ary powers. In November 1920 a new directive greatly raised 
the amount of cash needed by each immigrant. In the face of 
growing restrictions, cjc officials attempted to convince Ca- 
nadian authorities that Canada should offer itself as a haven 
for Jewish refugees from the war, many of whom already had 
relatives in Canada. 

By 1921, however, Congress was hobbled by a lack of 
leadership and funding. It stumbled on for a year or two and 
then virtually disappeared as a force in Canadian Jewish life. 
Thus through the 1920s, Canadian Jewry was without a uni- 
fying voice, without a constituent forum for the expression of 
opinions from across the intellectual spectrum, and without a 
voice for its collective concerns, such as immigration. 


Jewish Geography 


Between 1921 and 1941, the Canadian Jewish population in- 
creased by approximately 26 percent to reach nearly 170,000. 
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Compared with the total Canadian population between the 
world wars, Jews were more urbanized, more concentrated in 
lower-middle-class occupations, and better educated; divorce 
rates were higher, while fertility, death, and natural increase 
rates were lower. The Canadian Jewish population was also 
younger, and growing in major cities. This was especially so 
in Toronto, where the Jewish population rose by 35 percent 
during the 1920s, more than the growth rates of Montreal 
and Winnipeg. While the majority of Canadian Jews were 
concentrated in the downtown cores, suburbanization was 
under way as Toronto's Jews began moving into York town- 
ship and Forest Hill; Montrealers into Outremont, West- 
mount, and Notre Dame de Grace; and Winnipegers north 
into newer areas. 

And Jews outside the main cities were also urban. In 
nearly every city and town, as well as in many western villages, 
there was a Jewish presence, if only a general store. In some, 
there was also a Jewish district, a group of stores constituting 
an ethnic sub-economy of delicatessens, bakeries, groceries, 
clothing stores, pawnshops, and institutions, which catered 
largely to a predominantly Jewish residential district close by. 
Such places were not “ghettos” in any sense. They were neigh- 
borhoods like Montreal’s The Main, Toronto’s Kensington 
Market, and Winnipeg’s North End, where there was a large 
Jewish community, and where there was an opportunity to 
buy Jewish food, books, and religious items and attend Jew- 
ish religious, social, and political gatherings. 

Outside of these neighborhoods, Jewish-owned clothing 
stores, metal or upholstery workshops, and junkyards across 
the city served a larger clientele. Those businesses that were 
located in the “Jewish area,’ on the other hand, were specifi- 
cally Jewish and were intended for a recognized and usually 
sizeable population. But even these neighborhoods were not 
exclusively Jewish. Even in those Montreal areas where Jews 
were in a majority, few streets or blocks were entirely Jewish; 
French Canadian neighbors, stores, and churches were never 
far away. The same was true in the other cities. In Toronto, 
for example, while Jewish high school students dominated 
Harbord Collegiate and Central Tech, the nearby Christie 
Pits baseball and football fields attracted a multi-ethnic pres- 
ence. In Winnipeg's St. John’s Collegiate, Jews, while numer- 
ous, rubbed shoulders with the non-Jewish majority, which 
included students drawn from Ukrainian, Polish, and German 
immigrant homes. They all shared the North End streets and 
parks. The lives of Jews and non-Jews, then, were interwoven 
in these gritty, colorful neighborhoods. 

The Jews continued to adapt to their social and cultural 
surroundings. In late 1930s Montreal, one survey showed that 
English was the preferred language of Jewish newspaper and 
periodical readers, although in the downtown older areas of 
the city people preferred the Yiddish dailies by a consider- 
able margin. But among children, even those in the old area, 
English publications far outsold Yiddish ones, while those 
in French and Hebrew ranked low. The transition to English 
culture was well under way. Without the antisemitism that 
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barred even fuller Jewish integration into Montreal's Anglo- 
phone society, such transformation would probably have ex- 
tended further and faster. 


Antisemitism between the Wars 

Antisemitism emerged in virulent forms in the interwar years. 
In French-speaking Quebec, the most serious antisemitic ac- 
cusations held the Jews responsible for the Russian Revolu- 
tion and the spread of international Communism. Articles 
stridently alleging these lies frequently appeared in La Se- 
maine Commerciale, L’Action catholique, and L’Action francaise 
as well as in milder form in English dailies like the Montreal 
Star. Much of this antisemitism was generated by writings in 
LAction catholique. Its wide clerical readership made it an es- 
pecially influential newspaper in the province. Meanwhile, 
the “Achat Chez Nous” campaign urging French Canadians 
to buy only from their own and boycott Jews was a severe ir- 
ritant. In English-speaking Canada, antisemitism may have 
been more genteel, but no less pernicious in intent. Whether 
rooted in canards of Jews as Christ-Killers, or Shylocks, or 
wrapping itself in the mantle of scientific racism and eugen- 
ics, antisemitism was equally corrosive to the opportunities 
for individual Jews. 

The Canadian Jewish Congress, dormant since 1920, was 
revived in 1934, principally to battle the rise of domestic and 
foreign antisemitism. It sought to challenge the view among 
some contemporary opinion makers that “the Jew simply did 
not fit into their concept of Canada.” As a result, Jews were 
denied professional, residential, and economic opportuni- 
ties. Occasional antisemitic street violence — like the Toronto 
Christie Pits riot of August 1933 - erupted. Nazi-style uni- 
formed “stormtroopers” also rallied and marched in several 
cities. In Quebec, dedicated antisemitic weeklies, such as Le 
Goglu, Le Mirroir, and Le Chameau, circulated by self-styled 
Nazi Adrien Arcand and his associates regularly featured car- 
toons caricaturing Jews as low, vile, and filthy. Arcand’s Blue 
Shirts, modeled on Italian Fascist and German Nazi counter- 
parts, marched and organized. 

From his position at the Université de Montréal, the in- 
fluential clerico-nationalist Abbé Lionel Groulx published 
denunciations of Jewish materialism, communism, and capi- 
talism, while at the influential newspaper Le Devoir, editor 
Georges Pelletier regularly published antisemitic pieces, as 
did the editors of the monthly periodical L’Action francaise. 
Students at the Université de Montréal demonstrated against 
“Judeo-Bolshevism.” The interns at four Montreal franco- 
phone hospitals went on strike in 1934 to protest the hiring 
of a Jewish intern at Notre Dame. As if these problems were 
not enough, Quebec Jews also had little help from the An- 
glo-Protestant community, which considered them, officially, 
second class citizens in elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. At the English-speaking McGill University of Montreal, 
Jews had serious problems gaining entry on the same basis as 
other Quebeckers. All of these unpleasant and menacing ele- 
ments put the Jewish community on notice that, with respect 
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to antisemitism, “la province de Québec nest pas une province 
comme les autres.” 

In response the Congress mounted a vigorous educa- 
tional campaign. In 1937 it distributed literature explaining 
the dangers of Nazism, the falsehood of the Protocols of the 
Learned Elders of Zion, and the need for vigilance against anti- 
semitism at home. In Quebec City the tiny Jewish community 
of about one hundred families encountered the first attempt 
made in Canada to pass municipal legislation specifically 
against Jews, while their attempts to erect a synagogue were 
stymied by local politicians. Ultimately successful in securing 
permission, their new synagogue was burned to the ground on 
the eve of its opening in 1944. In English-speaking Canada, the 
Ku Klux Klan surfaced briefly in the 1920s carrying powerful 
antisemitic messages warning of Jewish domination in indus- 
try, corruption, plots against Christianity, and vice. 


Immigration Restrictions 

Among the most tangible impact of rising antisemitism was 
the imposition of anti-Jewish immigration control. Canadian 
immigration policy was changing in ways that adversely af- 
fected Jews, particularly in its preference for British subjects, 
Anglo-Saxons, North Europeans, and farmers. In addition, 
the “continuous journey” regulation adversely affected East 
European Jews because the shipping companies serving Ca- 
nadian ports did not operate out of countries like Poland and 
Romania, making immigration nearly impossible for migrants 
who did not possess a prepaid ticket to Canada. Immigration 
restrictions placed serious burdens on Jews who had come 
from war-ravaged lands of Eastern Europe and had taken ref- 
uge in other countries. 

Regulations implemented in 1921 also required immi- 
grants to have valid passports from their countries of origin. 
This complicated matters for many Polish and Russian Jews 
who escaped from the old Russian empire, now replaced by the 
US.S.R. It was impossible for them to get passports unless they 
returned to the U.S.S.R. to try to get one - a risk few would 
take. A further requirement, introduced in 1921, that all non- 
agricultural immigrants such as Jews possess $250 in landing 
money created more problems. This was replaced in 1922 by a 
stiff occupational test, accompanied by a stipulation that Cana- 
dian, not British, consular officials examine all passports. Since 
there were few Canadian consular officials posted anywhere 
near the East European Jewish migrants, this too constituted 
a stumbling block for the potential Jewish immigrant. 

Canadian immigration laws were tightened even fur- 
ther in 1923, when regulations demanded that immigrants 
be ranked according to the old racial preferences into “pre- 
ferred,” “non-preferred,’ and “special permit” classes. The last 
category included all Jews, irrespective of countries of origin. 
They were subjected to the most severe restrictions by which 
Jews were situated almost on the very lowest level of priority, 
along with blacks and Asians. 

One influential Jew who fought to liberalize immigra- 
tion was Lillian Freiman. The wife of Ottawa department store 
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tycoon A.J. “Archie” Freiman, she influenced Mrs. Arthur 
Meighen, wife of the most powerful minister in the Borden 
Cabinet, to lend her official support to a project to save some 
Jewish children who had been orphaned by the anti-Jewish 
persecutions in Ukraine following World War 1. Meanwhile, 
Sam *Jacobs, a Jewish member of Parliament from Montreal, 
and others appealed for the admission of Jewish refugees from 
Ukrainian pogroms. At the same time the Jewish Immigrant 
Aid Society (j1A8), led by Lyon Cohen and Sam Jacobs, spear- 
headed the Jewish community's appeal to the government to 
forestall the application of even tighter restrictions. 

After Lillian Freiman secured special approval to al- 
low up to 200 of these orphans into Canada “on humanitar- 
ian grounds,’ she led a team to Europe to select the orphans. 
While waiting to take the children to Canada, she presided 
over a moving Sabbath celebration where, she “carried the 
[kiddush] cup to each child and through the tears we could 
see her great nachas [joy] ... from this experience.” 

Despite increasingly severe restrictions, J1As also suc- 
cessfully negotiated the entry of up to 5,000 Jews who were 
stranded in Eastern Europe, principally in Romania, by the 
Russian Revolution and ensuing civil war. By the end of the 
project in November 1924, only 3,400 of the 5,000 permits 
had been used. Lobbying to allow the rest of the permits to 
be taken by refugee Russian Jews stranded in Constantinople 
or by relatives of Canadian Jews from other parts of Europe 
was refused. A new restrictionist-minded bureaucracy further 
tightened the screws. Perhaps the extreme resistance by de- 
partment officials to the petitions for allowing in Jewish ref- 
ugees during the 1930s and 1940s stemmed from resentment 
at the heavy lobbying associated with those permits. Officials 
now stiffened their resolve against all non-British, especially 
Jewish immigrants. While not totally ended, Jewish immigra- 
tion - except by those who could qualify for “special permits” 
as first degree family members - was effectively halted. Canada 
now became closed to Jews. 

Bowing to restrictionist pressures from bureaucrats, na- 
tivists, racists, trade unions, and outright antisemites, Liberal 
Prime Minister William Lyon Mackenzie King was firm. De- 
spite his protestations of sympathy for the Jews in Germany 
in the 1930s, along with his willingness to receive Jewish del- 
egations and meet with the Jewish Mps (Sam Jacobs, Abraham 
Heaps, and Samuel Spector), King was not prepared to over- 
turn the restrictionist policy that closed Canada to the Jews. 

Many Canadian intellectuals supported immigration 
restrictions. The distinguished historian of Canada, Arthur 
Lower, of Winnipeg's Wesley College severely criticized the 
government's previously generous immigration policies which, 
in his view, had attracted many unsuitable immigrants. Worse 
yet, it created, in Lower’s eyes, a situation in which Canada’s 
Anglo-Saxon character and institutions were jeopardized be- 
cause “bad” immigrants drove “good” Canadians out of their 
own country. 

Restrictionism, grounded in antisemitism and accorded 
wide public support in Canada, effectively reduced Jewish im- 
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migration into Canada. By 1931 it was less than one-fifth what 
it had been in 1930. Faced with immigration restrictions, the 
rising tide of domestic antisemitism, and the threat of Nazism 
abroad, the cyc sought an infusion of new leadership and 
money. In 1938 Montreal liquor baron and philanthropist Sam 
Bronfman became cjc president, and hired Saul *Hayes, a re- 
cent law graduate, as the cyc director. Buoyed by effective ad- 
ministration and Bronfman’s financial support, the cyc made 
lobbying on behalf of Jewish refugee admissions a priority. 

But there was no breaking Canada’s wall of restrictions. 
Throughout the 1930s and beyond, despite desperate appeals 
from Jewish refugees and organizations, the government 
barred Jewish entry into Canada on the theory that, as one of- 
ficial later put it, “none is too many.’ When the Jewish refu- 
gee question emerged in acute form following Kristallnacht 
in November 1938, King told his Cabinet that “the time has 
come when, as a Government, we would have to perform acts 
which were expressive of what we believe to be the conscience 
of the nation, and not what might be, at the moment, politi- 
cally the most expedient.” But in the end, political expediency 
outweighed all else. Recognizing that there were few votes to 
be gained, and many to be lost, in admitting Jews, Canada’s 
gates remained locked. 


The Montreal School Question 

Amidst deep concerns over limitations on immigration, the 
Jewish community of Montreal also faced special challenges 
because of the unique linguistic and cultural duality of the 
Province of Quebec. Throughout the 1920s, its leading prob- 
lem was the Jewish school question, an issue which set the 
Montreal Jewish community apart from all others in North 
America. For many years, community spokesmen had de- 
manded equal rights for Jewish pupils in the Protestant school 
system, which they could legally attend and were obliged to 
support through real-estate taxes. Eventually, some Jews even 
pressed for the right to establish an altogether separate Jew- 
ish school system. 

Montreal Jewry was torn apart by this issue, which in- 
volved not only two major factions within the community, 
those who wanted a separate Jewish school system and those 
who wanted equal rights within the Protestant system, but also 
the Protestant Board of School Commissioners, the govern- 
ment of Quebec, the Roman Catholic hierarchy, French Cana- 
dian nationalists, and the general public of the province. The 
Jewish school question evoked strong opinions on all sides, 
and it dominated the community’s agenda for the better part 
of a decade, leaving in its wake long-lasting division and acri- 
mony. The controversy also accentuated the virulent antisemi- 
tism then current in Quebec. In the face of this threat, there 
were appeals for the establishment of a Jewish Vigilance Com- 
mittee “to protect the good name of Jewry” in Montreal, where 
“we have been made the object of libellous attacks by certain 
vigilant tabloids.” As a small minority, Jews had no choice but 
to keep a profile that made them apprehensive, defensive, and 
cynical. It was a bitter irony that, largely as a result of divisive- 
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ness in the Jewish community and the lopsided compromise 
with the Protestants in 1930, Jews were officially relegated to 
second-class status in the very province that, in 1832, had led 
the entire British Empire in extending them equal rights. Con- 
tinuing attacks on Jews in the antisemitic Quebec press and 
the removal in 1936 of the Jewish exemption from the Quebec 
Sunday Observance Act (designed to protect workers against 
undue exploitation) increased their uncertainty. 


Labor Militancy in the Clothing Industry 

Profound philosophical differences over schools echoed even 
deeper divisions between Jewish employers and workers in 
the burgeoning, but fluctuating, clothing industry. Jews had 
become some of the largest manufacturers in the apparel 
trades. After World War 1, there was an enormous increase in 
the manufacture of dresses and other women’s ready-to-wear 
items, which became the dominant part of the womenswear 
sector. Known colloquially among its Jewish practitioners as 
the shmatta business, or the rag trade, it took on a personal- 
ity of its own and attracted many daring (or foolish) entrepre- 
neurs. The trade had rapidly increased during the war, when 
the market for inexpensive cotton smocks, housedresses, 
and shirtwaists increased, thus drawing large numbers into 
the factories. During the 1920s and 1930s, an even larger 
market emerged for inexpensive but stylish dresses for the 
growing numbers of women working in offices, banks, and 
stores. 

For its workers, however, the dress industry created 
some of the worst labor conditions in Canada. In Montreal 
and Toronto, the Jewish-dominated trade unions emerged, 
including the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 
(Amalgamated); the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union (ILGwu); the United Hat, Cap and Millinery Work- 
ers International Union; and the Industrial Union of Needle 
Trade Workers (IUNTW), affiliated with the Communist-af- 
filiated Workers’ Unity League. These unions were not con- 
cerned only with shop floor struggles. Their battles for better 
material conditions were linked to “a broader social vision” 
For many of their members, these unions and the struggles 
for improved conditions were based on socialistic ideals. But 
the struggle to make a living while working in such a volatile 
industry blunted much of the idealism and most union leaders 
concentrated on basic issues like the dispersion of the cloth- 
ing factories (runaway shops), the improvement of wages and 
working conditions, and the establishment of union shops. 
Their goal was industrial stability. 


The Jewish Left 

While many young Jews were drawn to the radical and mod- 
erate left during the 1930s, it was not strictly from a desire to 
reform or overturn capitalism. Opposition to the growth of 
Fascism and Nazism were also important to the Young Com- 
munist League (YcL), which included many Jews. The RCMP 
even took note of the fact that at the almost all-Jewish Baron 
Byng High School in Montreal, the yc1’s influence was “par- 
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ticularly strong...” and the RcmP maintained a sharp watch 
for Jews. 

The RCMP was under no illusions that Jews dominated 
the Communist Party of Canada, recognizing that Jews made 
up less than 10 percent of the its membership. Two Jews, Fred 
*Rose (Rosenberg), a Polish-born Montreal electrician, and 
Joseph Baruch *Salsberg, a Toronto labor organizer, stood out. 
During the 1930s, Rose unsuccessfully ran for provincial and 
federal office in Montreal. However, in August 1943 he won 
Montreal-Cartier in a by-election, and successfully defended 
his seat in 1945. Nevertheless, in 1945, following revelations 
by defecting Soviet Embassy clerk Igor Gouzenko, Rose was 
arrested and charged with espionage. The court found Rose 
guilty of espionage and sentenced him to six years’ imprison- 
ment. He was released in 1951 and spent the remainder of his 
life in Poland. 

Joseph Salsberg was an activist in the United Hat, Cap 
and Millinery Workers Union during the 1920s and 1930s and 
a member of the Toronto City Council in 1938. He entered 
provincial politics in 1943, and aided by the fact that the 
Soviet Union was by then an ally, was elected from Saint 
Andrew to the Ontario legislature, where he served until 
1955. 

The United Jewish People’s Order (ujPo), with branches 
in major cities throughout Canada, was set up in 1945 by an 
amalgamation of the Labour League of Toronto, the Jewish 
Aid Society of Montreal, and the Jewish Fraternal Order of 
Winnipeg. While not Zionist, after World War 11, UJPO, now 
an active component of Congress, strongly favored Jewish im- 
migration to Palestine and the building of the Yishuv (settle- 
ment) there, until it was expelled in 1951. (It was readmitted 
to the cjc in 1995.) Education was also of great importance 
to uypo. It supported afternoon schools, and summer camps, 
where programs on working-class struggles and the rising 
threat of Fascism were stressed. 

The left *Po'alei Zion (sometimes known as Ahdut Avo- 
dah - Poalei Zion) thrived with educational and sick-benefit 
offshoots. Its main publications, Proletarishe Gedank (“Work- 
ers Thought”) and Undzr Veg (“Our Way”), included much 
working-class content. 

In the Co-operative Commonwealth Federation (ccF), 
Canada’s social democratic party, David *Lewis became Na- 
tional Secretary in 1936. He was well versed in British Labour 
Party thought. “My brand of socialism,’ remembered Lewis, 
a Rhodes scholar from the Bundist family background that 
stressed Yiddish culture and socialism, “was of the rather 
harsh medicine variety, the only cure for an increasingly sick 
system.’ A Polish-born agnostic, Lewis succeeded in modeling 
the ccF party of democratic socialism on the British Labour 
Party. He possessed the combined qualities of leadership, a 
penetrating mind, and a brilliant capacity to organize. Many 
of his efforts in these years focused on establishing links with 
the Canadian labor movement, which he recognized “was 
necessarily engaged on the economic front against the same 
forces which the party faced on the political front” Here he 
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developed even stronger suspicions of, and antipathies to- 
wards, the Communists. 


Zionism between the Wars 

Zionism in Canada changed significantly in the interwar era 
as the Jewish community continued to diversify. In the Zionist 
Organization of Canada (zoc) and the Hadassah-w1zo or- 
ganization of Canada (Hadassah), both of them non-ideo- 
logically oriented groups affiliated with the World Zionist 
Organization, younger men and women had already assumed 
leadership roles. At the same time, Labor Zionism was gaining 
considerable strength among Jewish socialists, members of the 
working class, and others who supported the collectivist values 
and projects of the labor movement in Palestine. 

With the decline of the Canadian Jewish Congress in 
1920, the zoc remained the only truly national Jewish body 
until 1934, when the Congress was revitalized. But the zoc was 
clearly not representative of all segments of Jewish political 
opinion or social classes. While it remained stoutly indepen- 
dent of its American counterpart, strong links were forged 
between Canadian and U.S. members of Poalei Zion and the 
Mizrachi, especially in their youth movements. 

Canada was all the more fertile ground because, with the 
*Balfour Declaration, Zionism had received the imprimatur of 
Great Britain. Still legally and, for many, emotionally Canada’s 
mother country, Great Britain was also the principal benefac- 
tor of the Jewish people because it was seen as the facilitator 
of its national homeland. Such circumstances created a near- 
perfect environment for Canadian Zionists because, as well, 
in sharp contrast to the cause in the United States, no prob- 
lem of alleged dual loyalty arose here. Loyalty to Zionism, to 
the British Empire, and to Canada was an attractive “package 
deal” for Canadian Jews, with no apparent drawbacks. 

Hadassah, meanwhile, remained in the vanguard of 
Zionism in Canada. Lillian Freiman emphasized that Hadas- 
sah was a women’s movement. In the spirit of the “new wom- 
anhood” that was current among gender-conscious Canadian 
women, she always referred to its members as “sisters,” to their 
efforts as “our hands joined in true sisterly love and endeavor,’ 
and to the collectivity as “our Jewish womanhood. In the late 
19308, reacting to the male leaders’ hesitation in bringing Jew- 
ish children from Germany and Austria to Palestine, Cana- 
dian Hadassah women rallied behind *Youth Aliyah, asserting 
that “some infection must be drying up the channels of pity 
in Jewish life when Jewish fathers who could, with the stroke 
of a pen|[,] lift a child from hopelessness to happiness have 
failed to do so” On their own and together with sister groups 
elsewhere, Hadassah members raised money to save tens of 
thousands of children who were otherwise doomed to die in 
Europe between 1939 and 1945. 

Labor Zionist women also mobilized for their own 
causes. *Pioneer Women, a group formed in Toronto in 1925 as 
a branch of an American organization, had an explicitly femi- 
nist and socialist-Zionist agenda. It attracted mostly young, 
secularist, working-class Jewish women, often recent immi- 
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grants, who, because they were not well off and “green,” felt 
uncomfortable with middle class, English-speaking Hadassah 
“ladies.” Many were also attracted to the collectivist outlook of 
the movement and its social and educational opportunities. 
Often members of trade unions, or strongly sympathetic to the 
unionist cause, these women embraced Labor Zionism. 

Propelled by Zionist and socialist zeal, *Ha-Shomer ha- 
Tzair also established groups in Toronto, Winnipeg, Hamil- 
ton, and Ottawa during the 1930s. In ensuing years, the move- 
ment sent dozens of shomerim from Canada to kibbutzim in 
Israel, the majority of them women. Their example stood as 
both a reminder and a reproach to checkbook Zionism, while 
their songs evoked a romantic declaration of their zeal to 
build the world anew. Some of them, however, defeated by the 
spartan conditions and extreme dangers, eventually returned 
home. Youth organizations committed to other ideologies also 
emerged, among them the Revisionist *Betar. *Habonim, a 
youth branch of Po’alei Zion, established groups in Mon- 
treal, Toronto, Winnipeg, and Vancouver, where it became a 
thriving and influential organization that stressed aliyah and 
halutzi‘ut (pioneering). 

Whether as pioneers on the kibbutzim, small farmers, 
or urban dwellers, in the end there was only a trickle of Ca- 
nadian immigrants to Palestine through the 1930s and early 
1940s. Most were members of Zionist youth movements who 
underwent a year of agricultural instruction on hakhsharah 
(special training) farms in Canada and the United States. But 
the zoc took little notice. As late as January 1936, the zoc 
did not know how many Canadians were on these farms. Its 
own emphasis on fundraising was rarely questioned openly, 
although Congress veteran and Labor Zionist intellectual Ha- 
naniah *Caiserman shrewdly observed the discomfort felt by 
many Zionists. He warned that unless Zionists received sub- 
stantial assistance for cultural programming, the movement 
would falter and the zoc decline. 


Canada’s Jews at War 

The Congress, from 1939 firmly presided over by Samuel 
Bronfman, monitored all aspects of the Canadian war effort. 
The Congress wanted Canadians to know that Jews were do- 
ing their full share for the country, contrary to the perception 
that their contribution during World War 1 was inadequate. 
Bronfman was strongly patriotic and insisted from the very 
beginning that Canada’s Jews get fully behind the war effort. 
The Congress formed the National War Efforts Committee 
(WEC) in late 1940. Military recruitment centers were opened 
across the country and Bronfman paid particular attention to 
the figures of Jewish enlistments, directing wEc to do all it 
could to encourage Jews to sign up. 

Until mid-summer of 1942, WEC concentrated on mo- 
bilizing the community while organizing programs for Jew- 
ish armed services personnel scattered in camps throughout 
Canada. It sent out field workers to organize hospitality, rec- 
reation, and entertainment for them, often through local com- 
munities and Jewish military chaplains. 
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Whether it is reasonable to expect Jews to have volun- 
teered en masse for the war against Nazism remains a question 
that only the soldiers - and eligible Jewish men who, along 
with others, avoided military service altogether — can answer. 
Some Jewish veterans later reflected on their own reasons for 
volunteering. “As a Jew, you had to go,” Aaron Palmer, a ser- 
geant, recalled. Barney Danson, a junior officer in the infan- 
try, remembered that “the evil of Nazism existed and we had 
to be in it, as Jews and as Canadians.” Danson felt some an- 
ger at the thought of the Jewish boys who did not join up. “T 
don't know how they could live with themselves. How could 
any [such] Jew look himself in the mirror?” Edwin Goodman, 
a major commanding a tank unit, also believed that he had a 
special responsibility to fight Nazism. 

According to the records of the War Efforts Committee, 
more than 16,000 Jewish men and almost 300 women served 
in the Canadian armed services during World War 11. Jewish 
women constituted 0.55 percent of all Canadian women who 
joined navy, army, air force, and women’s nursing units. Jew- 
ish enlistments were slightly less than the national average, 
but Jews were less likely to serve in combat units. As a result, 
Jewish casualties were substantially less than the national av- 
erage. As Jews generally had a higher level of education than 
the national average, there may have been more who received 
non-combat postings. 

But Jews served with distinction, and many with a sense 
of Jewish mission. When the Canadian Army advanced into 
Belgium and Holland, Jewish servicemen provided key roles 
in assisting Holocaust survivors. Beginning in December 
1944, they distributed food, chocolate, and toys to surviving 
children, and later sent supplies to children still at Bergen- 
Belsen. Jewish communities in Amersfoort, Apeldoorn, Ni- 
jmegen, and Amsterdam were also given assistance, and Jew- 
ish service personnel were encouraged by chaplains such as 
Rabbi Captain Samuel Cass to be generous. Thirteen days af- 
ter the town of Nijkerk was liberated by forces of Canada’s 1°* 
Division on April 17, 1945, Jewish soldiers were photographed 
standing by as armed members of the Dutch Resistance su- 
pervised the clean-up of a nearby synagogue by captured lo- 
cal Nazi collaborators. 

Writing to Congress officials in January 1945, Rabbi Cass 
reported on the Hanukkah celebrations he had organized in 
several liberated Belgian and Dutch towns: “Parties were ar- 
ranged for hundreds of children ... and for adults too, for 
whom this was the first celebration in years.” In what must 
have been a most moving reenactment of the first Hanukkah, 
which marked the rededication of the Jerusalem Temple de- 
filed by the ancient Greeks, Cass and scores of Jewish soldiers 
and civilians “met in Synagogues which had been stripped 
and vandalized and rededicated them through the kindling 
of Hanukkah lights.” Enthusiasm for these efforts ran high 
among Jewish soldiers. 

“On the whole,’ Cass reflected, “relationships between 
Jew and non-Jew were of an excellent and wholesome char- 
acter of comrades in arms.” Most Jews made “splendid adjust- 
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ments to their non-Jewish buddies, considering the fact that 
many of them, particularly the large numbers enlisted from ... 
Montreal and Toronto, enjoyed only Jewish social relation- 
ships before enlistment.’ He went on to say, “Prejudices, very 
often melted away in the flames of battle and fast friendships 
were formed between Jew and non-Jew.’ 

In a sense, then, the armed services constituted a school 
for a type of Canadianization that went far beyond what most 
Jews had previously experienced. The soldiers absorbed the 
Canadian “culture” of their military service. It might well be 
that the decline in antisemitism in Canada after 1945 was as 
much an outcome of enforced military togetherness and ca- 
maraderie as it was a reaction to the horrors of the Holocaust. 
At the same time, for many Jews, service in the armed forces 
during the Holocaust heightened their awareness of Judaism 
and deepened their identification with the Jewish people. The 
efforts of the Jewish chaplains, the soldiers’ own war experi- 
ences, and a growing understanding of the evil intent of Na- 
zism sharpened their identity. 


Zionist Activity during World War 11 

Canadian Zionism in the 1940s and 1950s reached a new level 
of intensity. Vigorous political activity with a serious concern 
with halutziut was added to the long-established fundraising 
programs among members of Zionist youth groups. Political 
lobbying on behalf of a Jewish state probably had less effect 
on Canadian public opinion because of Canada’s quasi-British 
identity than its United States counterpart. Nevertheless, some 
persons of influence were persuaded of the validity of Zionist 
claims. Thus, while not critical in the formation of Canada’s 
policy on Palestine between 1945 and 1948, the publicity drives 
and lobbying efforts undertaken by Canadian Zionists ad- 
vanced the Zionist cause in the Jewish community and served 
to further unite the Canadian Jewish community. 

In the wake of the Holocaust, even non-Zionists lined up 
in support of the establishment of a Jewish refuge in Palestine. 
From 1945 on, Zionism moved slowly towards a position of 
legitimacy within the Jewish world. Following 1948, Zionism 
came as close to being the universal credo of Canadian Jewry 
as any belief could. To be sure, the battle for Canadian Jewish 
acceptance had never been as difficult as it was in the United 
States. There were some non-Zionists and a few anti-Zionists 
in the community, but apart from sporadic and ambivalent at- 
tacks by some Jewish Communists, no Canadian Jewish group 
set itself up in sustained opposition to Zionism. 


Holocaust Survivors in Canada 
In the years immediately following 1945, public attitudes re- 
mained strongly antisemitic, notwithstanding the newsreels 
showing horrific scenes from liberated concentration camps. 
In an October 1946 Gallup poll, Canadian respondents were 
asked to list the nationalities they would like to keep out of 
Canada. Only the Japanese fared worse than the Jews; Ger- 
mans fared much better. 

The attitude of some Canadian officials was as bad or 
worse. In a letter from the Canadian high commission in Lon- 
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don, one official wrote of the “black marketing, dirty living 
habits and general slovenliness” of the Jewish survivors in the 
German pp camps. Nevertheless, Canada’s virtually exclusion- 
ist immigration policy softened in 1946, when the government 
recognized the need for an increased labor supply in a more 
buoyant economy and also gave in to United Nations pres- 
sures. Substantial numbers of Jews began arriving, including 
the more than 1,000 sponsored by cjc. In Prien, Germany, a 
Winnipeg-born social worker, Ethel Ostry, organized the care 
of displaced children immigrating to Canada. 

Samuel Bronfman took a special interest in this project. 
Reception centers were set up and foster homes arranged in 
communities across Caanda. At roughtly the same time, the 
first of more than 1,800 Jews arrived under the Tailor’s Project, 
which looked to bring experienced clothing workers under 
the auspices of a committee representing cJc, industry, labor 
unions, and jras. In all, an estimated 35,000 survivors came 
to Canada from 1945 to 1956, forming a much greater propor- 
tion of the Canadian Jewish population than did survivors in 
the United States. They ranged from secular cosmopolitans to 
those immersed in a Yiddishist or devoutly Orthodox envi- 
ronment. These survivors helped invigorate educational and 
cultural life, and many found work as Jewish teachers and 
communal workers. 

These new arrivals, offended by what they perceived to be 
“negative reactions and attitudes,’ often stood apart from the 
existing community. After a serious disagreement with a local 
union activist, one survivor realized “that this person knew 
nothing about the ... Holocaust ... [and I] pledged never to 
discuss my experiences again with a non-survivor.’ Other sur- 
vivors developed a resentment towards the established Jewish 
community. One commented, “Maybe they were going around 
with the guilt they could not work out with themselves that 
they left us over there. They didn’t put up here a big fuss.” 

A woman survivor who was crying at a Holocaust me- 
morial service in 1949 was told by a Canadian-born Jew to 
stop. “Enough is enough ... No more crying and no more talk- 
ing about what happened. This is a new country and a new 
life” But among themselves, survivors felt free to reminisce: 
“Amongst our group, if we felt like talking about something, 
we could. We were listening to each other’s stories, and it was 
just fine.” These small groups, dedicated to mutual aid, sup- 
port for Israel, and Holocaust commemoration, thrived, help- 
ing survivors to adapt. Many married, started businesses, had 
children, and established homes. Some lapsed into a lifelong 
depression that affected even their children and grandchil- 
dren. Most felt the significant distance between themselves 
and the established Jewish community open up again over 
the proper response to the reemergence of pro-Nazi organi- 
zations in the early 1960s. 


Aiming for Equality 

Meanwhile, Jews by the 1960s were accorded an unprece- 
dented degree of recognition. In Quebec, a new spirit of urban 
and secular awakening was dominant, and the antisemitism 
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of an earlier age was dismantled. Dr. Victor *Goldbloom was 
appointed to the cabinet in the Liberal government of Quebec 
premier Jean Lesage in the 1960s. At around the same time, 
Jewish parochial schools were accorded generous provincial 
financial assistance, and the semi-independence of the Jewish 
social-welfare network in Montreal was also upheld. Jews were 
even appointed to teaching posts in francophone universities. 
At the same time, however, Quebec’s Jews still felt that they 
were walking a tightrope. The separatist upsurge in the 1960s, 
followed by the October Crisis of 1970, the language legislation 
of the 1970s, and ethnocentric nationalist statements by some 
sovereigntists, made Quebec Jews nervous and uncertain of 
their future. Many Jews, especially the young ones who were 
concerned that Québécois nationalist policies might hamper 
their career choices, began to leave the province. Many moved 
to Toronto or elsewhere in Canada. 

In English Canada, antisemitism’s long history also left 
strong vestiges. In one Ontario case, Bernard Wolfe of Lon- 
don agreed to purchase a summer cottage at nearby Beach 
O’Pines resort, but he was prevented from taking possession 
by a pre-existing covenant, which barred sales to persons of 
“Jewish, Hebrew, Semitic, Negro or colored race or blood” The 
Ontario Court of Appeal upheld a lower court decision de- 
claring the covenant valid, but the Supreme Court of Canada 
overturned it in November 1950. Meanwhile, the Ontario leg- 
islature passed a bill voiding all covenants restricting the sale 
or ownership of land for reasons of race or creed. Although 
these actions lifted the prohibition on residence, the Congress 
and B’nai Brith still battled against racial, ethnic, and gender 
discrimination in the work world and the schools. The On- 
tario government discouraged summer resorts from advertis- 
ing that their clientele was “restricted” or “selected.” It became 
increasingly difficult for haters to discriminate, and utterly im- 
possible to restrict Jews from living in certain areas. 

Ontario, which enacted the Racial Discrimination Act in 
1944 and the Fair Employment Practices Act in 1951, led all 
levels of government in passing comprehensive bills to out- 
law discrimination and the dissemination of hate literature. 
Joseph Salsberg, Rabbi Abraham Feinberg, various labor lead- 
ers, the Canadian Jewish Congress, Jewish activists in the On- 
tario Progressive Conservative Party, and the Canadian Jewish 
press were all leading advocates for human-rights legislation. 
Unfortunately, legislation could not prevent continuing anti- 
semitism at the universities. The admission of Jews to some 
medical schools was still severely restricted. McGill, for ex- 
ample, limited Jewish admissions to a rigid 10 percent until 
the 1960s and the University of Toronto required Jews to have 
higher marks than other applicants. Most Jewish University 
of Toronto medical graduates had to leave the city for the 
necessary year of internship because, with a few exceptions, 
Toronto's hospitals barred their doors to them, regardless of 
their academic standing. Also, it was still difficult for qualified 
Jewish doctors to acquire admitting privileges at these hospi- 
tals. When Toronto’ Mount Sinai Hospital was completed in 
the early 1950s, its status as a teaching hospital for the Univer- 
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sity of Toronto was delayed until 1962. Such discrimination 
forced the Toronto and Montreal Jewish communities to con- 
tinue to support their own hospitals. Indeed, hospital building 
campaigns were the focus of their largest fundraising efforts; 
roughly 25 percent of all monies raised for capital projects in 
the 1950s and 1960s went to hospitals. 


Women and Occupational Shifts 
Depictions of women went unchanged. One widely circulated 
cookbook depicted the subservient and dependent role of the 
Jewish wife in the 1950s. Although poorly educated in religious 
traditions, she was, however, responsible for the domestic ob- 
servances of the holidays, including the laborious preparation 
of special foods. Assumed to be solely a “housewife,” her re- 
sponsibilities outside the domestic realm included an active 
role in Canadian Hadassah-wi1zo, the premier Jewish wom- 
en's Zionist organization. Such volunteer groups were viewed 
by men as adjuncts to the main Jewish communal structure, 
which seldom allowed women into their inner councils. 
Through the 1960s and 1970s, the situation for women 
began to change. In the later period nearly 21 percent of all 
Jewish working women were professionals, compared with less 
than 5 percent in 1931. During the same decades, the percent- 
age of working Jewish women in blue-collar occupations fell 
dramatically. And increasing numbers of Jewish women en- 
tered the workforce, while still continuing to be homemakers. 
But the status of women in the workforce was far from equal 
to that of men, largely because, in the words of one scholar, 
“They enter later, often less prepared, and are often underpaid 
and overworked with their two jobs of paid work and home- 
making.’ For most working women, therefore, entry into the 
workforce was not necessarily a liberating experience, and 
their responsibilities at home were not shared or reduced. 
A growing discontent raised the level of women’s conscious- 
ness - including that of Canadian Jewish women - and led to 
the feminism that was to emerge in the 1970s and to flourish in 
the 1980s and 1990s. Some Canadian Jewish women assumed 
leadership roles in these feminist movements. 


A Maturing Community 

With prosperity growing across Canada between 1945 and 
1952, investment in communal services expanded enormously. 
Money collected in the community built hospitals, syna- 
gogues, YMHAS, community centers, and schools. New and 
expanded health and recreation facilities consumed more 
than half of the community’s financial expenditures, while re- 
ligious and educational institutions accounted for more than 
one-third. Social-welfare programs and general community 
administration took up the remainder. 

In the big cities, suburban synagogues replaced the old 
downtown shuls, while in smaller communities new syna- 
gogues often included community centers and athletic facili- 
ties. Typical of these multipurpose centers were the Jewish 
buildings in Halifax, Brantford, and Saskatoon. A plot of land 
was purchased near the house of the community’s observant 
Jews, building and finance committees were set up, and a con- 
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tractor was engaged. Once the new building was completed 
(often after stormy meetings where members, now “experts,” 
hotly debated plans for the new structure), the congregation 
took its leave of the old shul with prayer and rejoicing. 

These transformations were also reflected in shifting Ca- 
nadian Jewish occupational patterns. The professional classes 
accounted for almost 6 percent of the gainfully employed in 
1941 and almost 9 percent in 1951. The percentage of Jews in 
commerce held steady, but in manufacturing it dropped al- 
most 10 percent. By 1961 the proportion of Jews in professional 
occupations had risen to almost 14 percent, while the number 
working in manufacturing had fallen dramatically. The Jew- 
ish community also had twice as many university-educated 
members as any other ethnic group. 

According to the 1961 census, Jewish males had the high- 
est average income in Canada. This, perhaps, had much to do 
with the fact that, in addition to being highly educated, Jews 
were the most highly urbanized of all Canadians. In addition, 
the Jews had a proclivity for self-employment, a preference 
explained party by job discrimination, which persisted on 
a fairly serious scale into the 1960s. Many Jews, anticipating 
anti-Jewish bias in fields like engineering and teaching, chose 
business or the other self-employed professions instead. Con- 
sequently, Jewish males were three times as likely to be self- 
employed as any other ethnic group in Canada. This meant 
that Jews were more likely to remain in the labor force after 
age 65, though they also entered it later because of a tendency 
to remain in school longer. 

The face of Canadian Jewry was changing, and its num- 
bers were also growing. The Jewish population rose from only 
168,585 in 1941 to 204,836 in 1951 and 254,368 in 1961. It regis- 
tered its strongest growth rate in Alberta and British Colum- 
bia, even though the vast majority of immigrants moved to 
Montreal and Toronto. 

For all this growth, the face of Canadian Jewry was in 
many ways unchanged since its prewar days. A survey taken 
in 1960 showed that established synagogue affiliations had not 
fundamentally altered since 1935. For example, the vast major- 
ity of congregations were Orthodox in 1935 and modestly less 
so in 1960. The number of Conservative and Reform congre- 
gations grew, but did not challenge the numerical superiority 
of Orthodox congregations. 

Where there was change was in the pulpit. Before ww11 
the majority of Orthodox rabbis serving Canadian congrega- 
tions had been European-born and trained. By 1960 virtually 
all of them were graduates of seminaries located in the United 
States, with a few from the four small yeshivot in Montreal and 
Toronto. Conservative congregations continued to draw their 
rabbis from the Jewish Theological Seminary in New York and 
the Reform from Hebrew Union College in Cincinnati. 

Membership levels in Conservative and Reform con- 
gregations had grown enormously since 1945, and their new 
synagogues and temples usually were large structures accom- 
modating several hundred people. In contrast, most Orthodox 
congregations were much smaller, some unable even to afford 
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their own rabbis. In general, Louis Rosenberg noted, “The rise 
in synagogue building and membership appeared to be moti- 
vated by a desire to ‘belong’ rather than [by] strong religious 
conviction.... With the exception of the ultra-Orthodox, post- 
war active participation in Jewish religious life appeared to be 
limited to bar mitzvah and kaddish observance and synagogue 
attendance on Rosh Hashana and Yom Kippur....” 
Traditional Judaism nevertheless experienced a revival 
in postwar Canada. Once drawn only from a portion of the 
immigrant population, the Orthodox community, with larger 
families, soon had growing numbers of synagogues. 


Two Centuries in Retrospect 

Over almost two hundred years Canada’s Jews adjusted to a 
distinctive political, constitutional, and social environment of 
the northern half of the North American continent. Here the 
tensions between “two founding peoples,’ French and English, 
had led to laws which seriously disadvantaged the civil rights 
of Jews in Quebec, where ultramontane Roman Catholic and 
ultranationalist attitudes had encouraged virulent antisemi- 
tism. For its part, English Canada developed a quiet but effec- 
tive form of social and economic discrimination. Immigration 
patterns - the lack of a German influx in the 19» century - and 
the absence of a significant Reform movement had left Juda- 
ism essentially in its traditional forms. Zionism, as a result, 
was stronger here than in the United States and thrived in a 
polity that stipulated no exclusivist national identity. 

By the 1960s, Canadian Jewry was a mature and strong 
community. Gone were the severe economic struggles of 
the early immigrant, though significant pockets of poverty 
remained, and the intracommunal strife in the embattled 
clothing industry was safely in the past as workers’ sons and 
daughters entered the professions, moved to the suburbs, and 
in many ways lived upscale lifestyles. The old radical left still 
survived, but had lost much of its feistiness and, increasingly, 
its members. The Yiddish press had declined and a new, tooth- 
less, and bland English-language weekly, the Canadian Jew- 
ish News, purported to speak for the community. The Zionist 
organizations, too, had faded as their relevancy seemed du- 
bious in the context of a strong and secure Israel. In terms of 
relationships between Jews and non-Jews, toleration - warm 
acceptance even — had replaced antisemitism, even in Que- 
bec, where, by 1960, secular nationalism seemed to pose few 
problems for the community which now included many and 
growing numbers of francophone Jews. It seemed that in this 
respect Canada's Jews had arrived, if only just, and were now 
in large measure confident and secure. What lay ahead, how- 
ever, were deep complexities and far-reaching challenges that 
only the wisest had anticipated. 


[Gerald Tulchinsky (2° ed.)] 


The 1960s and Beyond 

After the trauma of the Holocaust, Canadian Jews slowly ac- 
quired a self-confidence that modified the insecurity and am- 
bivalence of the prewar period. Israel's War of Independence 
and the creation of the state initiated the process. The Six-Day 
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War of 1967 continued to strengthen Canadian Jewish iden- 
tity, by enhancing the pro-Zionist and pro-Israel character of 
the community. The breaking of educational and occupational 
barriers and the rise of a broader Jewish middle class rooted 
in Canada provided the human and financial capital to create 
a wider and more professional network of Jewish communal 
organizations. Finally, the evolution of Canadian “multicul- 
turalism” beginning in the late 1960s, reflected in the increas- 
ing ethnic diversity fueled by postwar immigration, official 
rhetoric, and government policy in various domains, served 
to enhance Jewish self-confidence. The community retained its 
particular ethno-religious identity, while maximizing partici- 
pation in Canadian life. Both goals also reflected the agenda 
of Canadian multiculturalism. 

The pluralistic nature of Canadian Jewry persisted, 
though along different dimensions. Ethnic differences fueled 
by immigration continued. But the ideological passions of 
the prewar period declined dramatically as the community 
developed a middle-class, liberal, pro-Israel consensus. In 
their place emerged religious cleavages, pitting the Orthodox 
against the non-Orthodox, similar to divisions in Israel and 
elsewhere in the Diaspora. 

Jewish immigration to Canada continued in waves from 
a variety of sources. (Indeed in 2001 roughly 30 percent of 
Canadian Jews were foreign-born, compared to 10 percent 
in the United States. About 17 percent of all Canadians were 
foreign-born compared to about 11 percent of Americans.) 
Following the Holocaust survivors came Middle Eastern and 
francophone North African immigrants, beginning in the late 
1950s and continuing through the 1960s, and settling mainly 
in Montreal. These Sephardi immigrants were strongly iden- 
tified as Jews, both pro-Israel and rooted in traditional Juda- 
ism, and added a new bilingual and bicultural dimension to 
Montreal Jewish life. Indeed, these francophone Jews were at 
times courted by nationalist and separatist elements in Que- 
bec, and posed a challenge to the mainly English-speaking 
and federalist Jewish establishment. By the 21% century those 
initial tensions had given way to significant integration and 
Jewish communal unity. 

Another wave comprised “Soviet” and later Russian Jews, 
who began to arrive in significant numbers in the 1970s and 
continued into the 21't century. Many of these immigrants 
had grown up without formal exposure to Jewish religion 
or culture. Finally, Israeli Jews started to arrive in significant 
numbers in the 1970s and 1980s. These Jews posed an initial 
ideological dilemma for the receiving Jewish community, 
which was committed to Zionism. These immigrants wres- 
tled with a certain ambivalence about having left Israel. But 
they brought with them a foundation of Hebraic culture, and 
many played roles in Jewish schools. Jewish immigrants from 
South Africa, Ethiopia, and Latin America also added to the 
Canadian mix. 

These more recent immigrants, and their descendants, 
numbered together in the tens of thousands. As was the case 
for earlier Jewish immigrants, these postwar groups experi- 
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enced some hostility or ambivalence on the part of the estab- 
lished Canadian Jewish community. And each sub-community 
responded, as had previous Jewish immigrants, by developing 
its own networks of institutions. 

On many measures of identity, Canadian Jews were more 
“Jewish” than their American counterparts. Some might claim 
this is due to the higher levels of foreign-born Jews in Canada, 
and that over time this gap would narrow. Others might argue 
this is due to Canada’s greater multicultural reality. 


Socio-Demographic Overview 

Canadian Jewry continued to grow during the late 20" and 
early 21* centuries. The census of 2001 lists 329,995 Jews by re- 
ligion, and 348,605 Jews by ethnic origin. Of the ethnic Jews, 
266,010 were also Jews by religion, 40,525 had no religion (sec- 
ular Jews), and 42,070 had another religion. To get the best es- 
timate of the number of Jews in Canada in 2001, one can add 
the secular Jews to all those who are Jewish by religion, for a 
total of 370,520. This compares to the estimate from the 2000 
National Jewish Population Study of about 5.2 million Amer- 
ican Jews, down from 5.5 million in 1990. Between 1991 and 
2001 the Canadian Jewish population actually increased by 3.5 
percent, and between 1981 and 1991 by more than 14 percent. 
Thus Canada differed sharply from most Diaspora commu- 
nities where the Jewish population declined. Since 1971 Jews 
have comprised about 1.3 percent of the Canadian population. 
Canada, compared to the United States, had fewer secular 
Jews, more Jews “by choice,” and fewer former Jews. 

Canadian Jews continued to live in Canada’s largest cities. 
As far back as 1931, almost four-fifths of Canadian Jews lived in 
the three largest cities, a ratio that remained constant. By 2001 
Toronto had almost 180,000 Jews, Montreal almost 93,000, 
and Vancouver, eclipsing Winnipeg, had almost 23,000. This 
metropolitan concentration meant that Canadian Jews maxi- 
mized their interactions with Canadian society and played a 
major role in the increasingly cosmopolitan nature of post- 
war Canadian life. 

In this period Toronto clinched its position as the major 
Jewish metropolis, aided by the exodus of Jews, and corporate 
wealth in general, from Montreal beginning in the 1960s and 
19708 as a result of the separatist movement in Quebec. And 
while many Montrealers stopped at Toronto, others carried 
on further west, approximating the general flow of the Cana- 
dian population to Alberta and British Columbia, or headed 
south to the United States. One distinctive source of Jewish 
immigration to Montreal was Hasidim from New York and 
elsewhere attracted by Quebec’s financial support for private 
religious schools. Toronto was not the Canadian equivalent of 
New York City, but it was teeming with Jews and called “Jew 
York” by antisemites. And in many ways Jews have set the tone 
in Toronto and in English Montreal, in business, the profes- 
sions, higher education, the media, and culture. 

Canada’s Jews were also aging, even faster than the rest 
of the population. In 2001 Jews over 65 comprised almost 17 
percent of the Canadian Jewish population compared to just 
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over 12 percent for all of Canada. This gap reflects both lon- 
ger life expectancy, correlated with higher education and in- 
come, and lower fertility levels, which increase the proportion 
of the elderly. Age distributions varied widely by city, with the 
elderly proportions far higher in Winnipeg and Montreal than 
in Toronto and Vancouver. 

The marital norm remained strong among Canadian 
Jews: in 2001 54 percent of Jews over 15, 10 percent more than 
for the general Canadian population. While just over 30 per- 
cent of Jews had never been married, almost 40 percent of 
the general population had never married. Divorce and sep- 
aration were less frequent among Jews: less than 10 percent 
compared to almost 12 percent among non-Jews. Moreover, 
the non-Jewish divorce rate has grown more rapidly than the 
Jewish divorce rate since 1981. 

Canadian Jewish fertility remained far below that of non- 
Jews, despite the fact that fewer Jewish women are childless, 
and a greater proportion of Jewish men and women do get 
married. The estimate for 1991 is that for 1,000 women over 15, 
Jews (by religion) had given birth to 1,601 children compared 
to 1,772 for non-Jews. But there is significant variation within 
the Jewish community. One estimate for hasidic women is 
that their fertility is a staggering four times higher than the 
Canadian Jewish average. 

Jews were less likely to have children out of wedlock. This 
is actually an old story. In the 1920s and 1930s, the Jewish per- 
centage of illegitimate births was only one-fifth the Canadian 
average. In 1991 over 2 percent of single/never married women 
had a child; among Jews the rate was 0.5 percent. Jews are half 
as likely to be found in common-law and single-parent fami- 
lies. Jewish marriage and family patterns vary by city. What 
some might describe as non-traditional family patterns are 
more likely in Vancouver than in Montreal. 


Continuing Economic Success 

As the postwar decades unfolded, Canadian Jews emerged as 
an educated, primarily middle- and upper middle-class com- 
munity. Jews were far more likely than non-Jews to work as 
physicians, lawyers, managers, educators, and health and so- 
cial service professionals. The relative affluence of Canadian 
Jews provided the material basis for the vitality of the orga- 
nized community. Despite the persistence of Jewish poverty 
concentrated largely among seniors, new immigrants, and 
single-parent families, the main economic story was one of 
success. 

The economic success of Jews was not a result of leav- 
ing the economic enclave. A 1979 study of Montreal Jewish 
household heads found that 70 percent were either self- 
employed or worked for mainly Jewish-owned firms, and 
35 percent had Jews as most or all of their business asso- 
ciates - all without any negative impact on incomes. An- 
other study found similar patterns in Toronto. Unlike the 
other minority groups, successful Jews did not abandon Jew- 
ish neighborhoods; instead, they re-created middle- and up- 
per-middle-class Jewish neighborhoods in the suburbs. A 
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Jewish “sub-economy” in Montreal and Toronto linked Jew- 
ish clients, customers, workers, suppliers, owners, and pro- 
fessionals like physicians, lawyers, and accountants. It in- 
cluded both a Jewish private sector and a Jewish public sector, 
referring to those many Jews employed by agencies of the 
Jewish community. 

Jews became solidly entrenched in the middle class, and 
higher. Among Canadians over 15 in 2001, more than 45 per- 
cent of Jews had a university degree, compared to 18 percent 
for the entire population. The Jewish rates were the highest 
of any ethnic group in Canada. The advantage is even more 
pronounced for advanced degrees, fourfold or higher. These 
large Jewish advantages in education were not simply a result 
of Jews living in cities, where educational levels are higher. 
In Montreal, Toronto, and Vancouver one finds more Jews 
with higher educational achievements than non-Jews, with 
the highest proportions in Vancouver and the lowest in Mon- 
treal. The differences in the three cities result from different 
demographic profiles, notably the higher proportions of aged 
Jews in Montreal and the younger more mobile population 
in Vancouver. 

In each city Jews were statistically overrepresented in 
medicine, law, and accounting, as well as human service pro- 
fessions like teaching and social work. But stereotypes should 
not be pushed too far. In none of these cases did Jews come 
close to being a majority of the profession. Education and pro- 
fessional occupations translated into higher average incomes 
for Jews. Jews had a lower unemployment rate than the Ca- 
nadian average in 2001, 6 percent to 7.7 percent. 

Canadian Jews became statistically well represented 
among the economically powerful and the “super-rich.” For 
a long time the conventional wisdom held that even if Jews 
as a group were doing well educationally and economically, 
they were still largely shut out from the bastions of Canadian 
corporate power by a still exclusive “wasp” establishment. In 
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Census Jewish # Change From % Change From 
Year Population Previous Census Previous Census 
1901 16,493 _— _— 

1911 74,760 +58,267 +353.3 
1921 125,445 +50,685 +67.8 
1931 155,766 +30,321 +24.2 
1941 168,585 +12,819 +8.2 
1951 204,836 +36,251 +21.5 
1961 254,368 +49,532 +24.2 
1971 286,550 +32,182 412.7 
1981 313,865 +27,315 +9.5 
1991 358,055 +44,190 +141 
2001 370,520 +12,465 +3.5 

Data previous to 1971 are based solely on the religion variable, whereas statistics 


cited for 1971 to 2001 are based on a definition combining both religion and 
ethnicity. 

Source: Shahar, C. 2001 Census Analysis Series: The Jewish Community of Canada. 
Part 1: Basic Demographics. UIA Federations Canada, November 2003. 
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his 1965 classic, The Vertical Mosaic, sociologist John Porter 
found that Jews in the 1950s made up far less than 1 percent of 
the Canadian economic elite, below their population percent- 
age. Jews slowly increased their share of CEOs of major public 
corporations. More dramatic was their increase among Can- 
ada’s super-rich. Of the 50 richest Canadians in January 1996, 
seven of the families were Jewish, or 14 percent. Among a list 
of the wealthiest Canadians as of April 2000, 20 percent were 
Jewish. By the beginning of the 21°t century, the new Canadian 
“establishment” included Jews, francophones, other Europe- 
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1971 1981 1991 2001 
Atlantic Canada 
Halifax 1,405 1,465 1,775 1,985 
Moncton 195 350 295 265 
Fredericton 240 235 410 290 
Quebec 
Montreal 112,020 103,765 101,405 92,975 
Ontario 
Toronto 107,310 129,325 163,050 179,100 
Ottawa1 6,665 9,240 11,420 13,130 
Barrie 90 145 210 715 
Guelph 400 390 600 770 
Hamilton 4,250 4,660 5,165 4,675 
Kingston 640 795 880 1,090 
Kitchener 1,175 1,430 1,125 1,385 
London 1,670 2,335 2,695 2,290 
Oshawa 450 520 660 905 
Peterborough 195 345 230 355 
St. Catharine’s-Niagara 1,140 1,155 1,295 1,125 
Waterloo 375 400 390 565 
Windsor 2,505 2,155 1,785 1,525 
Manitoba 
Winnipeg 18,960 16,170 15,180 14,760 
Saskatchewan 
Regina 830 855 665 565 
Saskatoon 550 650 870 505 
Alberta 
Calgary 3,470 6,085 7,255 7,950 
Edmonton 2,675 4,705 5,470 4,920 
British Columbia 
Vancouver 10,145 14,925 19,650 22,590 
Kelowna 10 160 485 515 
Victoria 380 930 2,025 2,595 











1. Includes only the Ontario part of the Ottawa Census Metropolitan Area. 


Source: Shahar, C. 2001 Census Analysis Series: The Jewish Community of Canada. 
Part 2: Jewish Populations in Geographic Areas. UIA Federations Canada, March 
2004. 
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ans, and Asians. Sam Bronfman and his son Charles set the 
tone among the Canadian Jewish economic elite, followed by 
names like *Asper, *Azrieli, *Belzberg, *Dan, *Koffler, *Reich- 
mann, and *Schwartz. Jewish wealth and influence were in- 
creasingly mobilized for Jewish and non-Jewish causes, from 
universities to cultural institutions. 


Jews and Canadian Culture 

The contribution of Jews and Jewish styles and themes to the 
broader Canadian culture has been large. Yet this major con- 
tribution to Canadian culture took place despite - or because 
of - a perceived historic and ongoing cultural distinctiveness. 
Canadian Jews have remained cultural insiders and outsiders 
at the same time. 

In this period Jews began to influence both Canadian 
high culture and popular culture. Authors such as Leonard 
*Cohen, Matt *Cohen, *Naim Kattan, A.M. *Klein, Irving 
*Layton, Anne *Michaels, Mordecai *Richler, Miriam *Wad- 
dington, Adele *Wiseman — among others - became well-re- 
garded Canadian writers whose work has been influenced by 
Jewish history, the Jewish immigrant experience, and eternal 
Judaic themes. They spoke to Jewish and non-Jewish Cana- 
dians alike, though the degree of Jewishness in their writings 
and its significance remain a matter for debate. 

The Jewish impact on Canadian culture has occurred 
mainly through individual artists who have reflected a Jew- 
ish sensibility. Jewish writers served as an opening postwar 
wedge in the penetration of a largely Anglophilic cultural es- 
tablishment. They were the first celebrators of Canadian mul- 
ticulturalism. They were among the first writers to sensitize 
Canadians to the immigrant and urban experience. Other 
European and later non-European writers have followed Jews 
and become accepted with them into the evolving Canadian 
literary canon. 

Jews have also been prominent in all sectors of Cana- 
dian music, theater, fine arts, radio, journalism, television, 
and cinema. They have found success as artists, directors, 
producers, cultural entrepreneurs, and administrators. Many 
have been quite open about their Jewish background. As one 
example, the celebrated comedy duo of Johnny *Wayne and 
Frank Shuster regularly sprinkled Yiddish throughout their 
skits. In both Toronto and Montreal, cultural institutions of 
the Jewish community - the Koffler Center and the Saidye 
Bronfman Center - play important roles in the general cul- 
tural life of each city. 


Jews in Canadian Politics 

Jewish security and political acceptance both increased in 
this period. Canadian Jews continued to cluster on the left/ 
liberal side of the political spectrum, although signs of a new 
conservatism are also to be found. Nevertheless, most Jew- 
ish voters continue to cast ballots for center/left mainstream 
parties, even as Jews tilted away from working class politics 
and the more extremist left-wing options popular up to the 
1950s. Jews were more likely than other Canadians to vote 
for the Npp or the long-ruling Liberals, even taking into ac- 
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count factors like trade union membership, education, and 
economic status. 

The historic Jewish support for the center/left Liberal 
Party is not hard to explain. The peak periods of mass Jewish 
migration took place under Liberal Party governments, first 
under Wilfrid Laurier at the beginning of the 20 century and 
later under Louis St. Laurent in the late 1940s and early 1950s. 
(The restrictive prewar immigration policies of Mackenzie 
King’s Liberals are either unknown, forgotten, or forgiven.) 
Also, in the postwar period, Jews and other immigrants were 
moving from a European experience marked by extremism of 
the left and right - Communism and Fascism and their atten- 
dant brutalities. They wanted no part of that in Canada. Seek- 
ing the relative safety of the ideological center, immigrants, 
and Jews, found their home in the Liberal Party. They felt - 
incorrectly - that possible dangers of European-style extrem- 
ism were associated with the democratic socialist ccF/NDP 
and the Conservative parties. Indeed by the 21° century the 
renewed Conservative Party became the most strongly pro- 
Israel. But by the time they realized that the European analo- 
gies did not hold, Canadian Jews had grown comfortable with 
the centrist welfare-state policies of the Liberals. The Liberal 
Party was seen as a promoter of social welfare, civil rights, and 
multiculturalism, so some of the attraction is similar to that 
of American Jews to the Democratic Party. 

The mobilization and awareness of ethnic votes, whether 
in elections or even nomination meetings, emerged as an 
important new element on the Canadian scene. While pre- 
dominantly Liberal, Jews in Canada have been influential in 
all political parties and causes and prominent as donors and 
fundraisers, though less than in the United States. In these 
activities Jews generally act as individuals, and rarely as part 
of an official coordinated campaign led by the non-partisan 
cjc. But the informal networks linking Jewish politicians, 
public servants, and Jewish communal leaders have a life of 
their own. Jewish communal leaders on occasion have been in- 
volved in party politics. The best example is former cjc Presi- 
dent Irwin *Cotler, who in 2003 became minister of justice in 
the Liberal government of Prime Minister Paul Martin. 

Jewish political clout in Canada grew significantly in the 
latter half of the 20" century. Nevertheless, it was less than that 
in the United States, and not only because American Jews were 
more numerous in absolute and relative terms. The Ameri- 
can political system with the distinction between the legisla- 
tive and executive branch gives American Jews more points 
of leverage to influence policy than is the case with Canada’s 
parliamentary system. Compared to American Jews, Canadian 
Jews are more likely to be foreign-born and thus less accul- 
turated into local politics. Moreover the international stakes 
are not as great in Canada on any issue on the Jewish politi- 
cal agenda, from the Middle East to repayment of Nazi-era 
financial claims. So Jewish political mobilization and partici- 
pation in Canada have been less important, and less effective. 
Throughout this period Jews have comprised 6 to 10 percent 
of the Congress compared to around 2 percent of the House of 
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Commons. While heavily Jewish ridings in Montreal tend to 
elect Jewish members, in the rest of Canada Jews are as likely 
as not to be elected in ridings with few Jewish voters. 

Canadian Jews defended Israel's interests in a non-par- 
tisan way through the Canada-Israel Committee and later 
through the Canadian Council for Israel and Jewish Advo- 
cacy. Jewish organizations try to influence both the general 
public and policy makers. Traditionally policy makers in 
External Affairs have not welcomed input from any ethnic 
groups who may be seized with passion on a homeland is- 
sue, including Jews - and perhaps now Arab Canadians - on 
the Middle East. 

Jewish political involvement has focused on several key 
objectives. First is support for a united Canada. Jews fear the 
instability and uncertainty which might follow a hypothetical 
declaration of independence by Quebec. The rise of the Que- 
bec independence movement and the Parti Québécois in the 
1960s and 1970s exacerbated a sense of insecurity and mar- 
ginality among Quebec Jews. Three Jews have served as mayor 
in postwar Toronto - Nathan *Phillips, Phil *Givens, and Mel 
*Lastman. Montreal has not yet elected a Jewish mayor. 

Second is support for immigration in general and Jewish 
immigration in particular. It is hard to find many Jews who 
would rally around a Canadian political party or movement 
which was, or was perceived to be, anti-immigrant. It remains 
to be seen how strong this view will remain, giving the dra- 
matic increase in Canada’s Muslim and Arab population and 
Jewish concerns about the rise of a renewed antisemitism. 

The defense of Israel's right to live in peace and security 
is a third item. This does not mean that Canadian Jewish or- 
ganizations, to say nothing of all Jews, inevitably supported 
every policy of the Israeli government. They did not. But the 
bedrock principle - Israel’s right to exist as a Jewish state in 
peace and security — is inviolate. Canadian foreign policy vis- 
a-vis Israel has had its ups and down over the years, including 
UN votes where Canada abstained on or supported resolutions 
which were seen as tilting against Israel. 

Another item on the Jewish policy agenda is opposition 
to racism, xenophobia, and antisemitism, and a general sup- 
port for human rights and the principles of multiculturalism. 
This involves public policy. There are many cases, for example, 
where “reasonable accommodation” to Jewish religious con- 
cerns or sensibilities — in jobs, schools, or elsewhere — must 
be determined. How is a line drawn between legitimate de- 
bate over aspects of the Holocaust and Holocaust denial and 
hate speech? What of opposition to male circumcision? Of 
course the most complex issue is deciding where media or 
academic criticism of Israeli policies, or denying Israel's right 
to exist, deserves protection as free speech or crosses over 
into antisemitism. 

The future of Canadian ethno-racial coalition politics is 
unclear. Since the 1970s nearly three-quarters of immigrants 
to Canada have been non-European. They are non-white and 
low-income, while Jews are perceived, rightly, as affluent. The 
political demography for Canadian Jews is changing for the 
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worse. This is not primarily because of overt antisemitism on 
the part of “visible minority” immigrants. But in advocat- 
ing its interests, the Jewish community has been able to draw 
upon common experiences with other European immigrant 
groups, for whom the Holocaust and support for Israel are 
part of a shared historical discourse. Many visible minority 
Canadians do not share the same frame of reference. This is 
certainly true for the increasing numbers of Arab and/or Is- 
lamic immigrants. The Holocaust does not resonate in their 
historical memories, and Israel is an enemy. 


Old and New Forms of Antisemitism 

As noted, antisemitism was perhaps the dominant feature of 
Canadian Jewish life in earlier periods of Canadian history. 
The key issue facing Jews in their private and public lives was 
discrimination, in its many forms. Canadian Jews into the 
1950s played down their Jewish identity, traumatized by the 
Holocaust and still insecure in their new-found middle-class 
suburban status. Yet despite the fact that antisemitism is re- 
ceding from the daily interactions of Canadian Jews and the 
general improvement in their social conditions, antisemitism 
has remained a defining feature of the Canadian Jewish con- 
sciousness. Economic success and social acceptance cannot 
fully erase bitter historical memories. The most successful 
nonfiction book ever written on a Canadian Jewish topic is 
None Is Too Many, exploring the antisemitism which provided 
the context of Canada’s closed-door policy toward Jewish ref- 
ugees before and during World War 11. 

Antisemitism in Canada, as we have seen, has come in 
various forms. At the dawn of the 21° century it persisted 
among certain fringe elements of the far right, notably those 
involved in Holocaust denial. In addition it has remained pres- 
ent as background contextual noise, as prejudice, the holding 
and asserting of negative stereotypes, and residual discomfort 
in social interactions. Most significantly, it may be manifested 
as insensitivity to Jewish interests, and opposition to Israeli 
policies and even to the idea of the Jewish state, which most 
Jews see clearly as antisemitic in consequence if not always 
in motivation. 

One way to monitor contemporary trends in antisemi- 
tism has been through B'nai Brith Canada annual counts of 
reported antisemitic incidents. Since 1982 the numbers of re- 
ported incidents have increased fivefold, reaching 469 in 2002 
and 584 in 2003. But much of the increase in numbers derives 
from more enhanced data-collection procedures. No person 
would or should conclude that Canadian “antisemitism” has 
quintupled since the 1980s. But the general increase corre- 
sponded to the increase in Holocaust denial and hate speech 
in Canada, and to criticism of Israeli actions on the part of 
the Canadian media and commentators. 

Several high-profile cases of Canadian antisemitism 
marked this period and helped multiply Jewish apprehen- 
sions. A new provision in the Criminal Code in the 1960s 
made illegal any public expressions that “willfully promote 
hatred” against identifiable groups, and the Canadian Char- 
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ter of Rights and Freedoms allows “reasonable limits” to be 
placed on free speech. In the 1980s and 1990s several court 
cases tested the limits of free speech in Canada in the face of 
Holocaust denial and the preaching of a Jewish conspiracy. 
The first involved publisher Ernst Zundel, a major distribu- 
tor of Holocaust denial literature, based in Toronto. The sec- 
ond involved Alberta high school teacher Jim Keegstra, who 
taught his students that all of modern history could be under- 
stood as resulting from a Jewish conspiracy. The third involved 
schoolteacher Malcolm Ross in New Brunswick, who pub- 
licly espoused Holocaust denial views outside his classroom. 
A fourth involved British Columbia columnist Doug Collins, 
who explored a Hollywood conspiracy to promote the Holo- 
caust, using hurtful puns such as “Swindler’s List.” Eventually 
the courts upheld restrictions on such hate speech. 

Such blatantly antisemitic views became increasingly 
uncommon, and have no significant support among Cana- 
dians. Towards the end of the 20" century, one study found 
only that one in seven Canadians held negative attitudes to- 
ward Jews; the rest were either positive or neutral. Another 
national survey in 2003 found that only 10 percent felt Jews 
“had too much power” in Canada and 8 percent felt Jews 
would “use shady practices to get what they want.” Such num- 
bers are much smaller than revealed in previous studies in 
Canada and the United States. Immigrants and respondents 
from Quebec had slightly higher percentages for holding an- 
tisemitic views. Seventy percent of Canadians said they were 
comfortable with their son or daughter marrying a Jew. A 
variety of studies have found that Christian religiosity is no 
longer a source of antisemitism as in the past. Contact with 
Jews also plays a role. Canadians who had met at least one Jew 
were apt to be less prejudiced. Regardless of this evidence of 
broader social acceptance, many Canadian Jews still perceived 
antisemitism. About 30 percent of Canadian Jews in 2003 said 
they had experienced actual antisemitism in public places in 
the previous three years. 

The new battleground for antisemitism revolves around 
Israel. In 2003, 30 percent of Canadians expressed sympathy 
with Israel, 20 percent with the Palestinians, and 47 percent 
did not know. This reflected a decades-long shift away from 
greater support for Israel. Many Canadian Jews, as individu- 
als and through their organizations, have despaired at the 
rising tide of criticism against Israel expressed in the press or 
in various national media. Among Canadians in general, 70 
percent thought their television and radio were neutral, with 
the remainder feeling by a 4 to 1 ratio a bias in favor of Israel. 
Canadian Jews differed, with only about 40 to 50 percent feel- 
ing those media were neutral and the remainder feeling by a 
3 to 1 ratio a greater bias in favor of the Palestinians! “Terror- 
ists” were now routinely called “militants or fighters or insur- 
gents or the resistance.” 

Throughout this period issues arose which intimated 
possible dual loyalties or clashes of interest between Canadian 
Jews and their government on Israel-related matters. In the 
1970s Canadian Jews opposed the compliance by Canadian 
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firms and agencies with the Arab boycott against Israel. In 1979 
the short-lived Conservative government of Joe Clark stum- 
bled on its promise to move the Canadian embassy from Tel 
Aviv to Jerusalem. Later, the appointment of a Canadian Jew, 
Norman *Spector, as ambassador to Israel raised eyebrows. 
And in the 1990s and 2000s, concerns were raised over the 
illegal use of Canadian passports by Mossad agents. 

The strong links between the United States and Israel 
which emerged in the aftermath of Sept. 11 terrorist attacks 
by al-Qaeda hurt Israel’s position among Canadian pro- 
gressives and nationalists, who had long been ambivalent 
about the United States. Canada’s refusal to participate in the 
Iraq war of 2003 exemplified this feeling. Whereas the Ameri- 
cans emerged as supporters and defenders of Israel, Canadi- 
ans saw themselves as honest brokers and even-handed peace- 
makers. To defend Israel strongly in Canada was often seen 
as endorsing American actions in the Middle East and gen- 
erally, and thus out of step with an “independent” Canadian 
foreign policy. While this is a far cry from traditional anti- 
semitism, the perceived isolation of Israel has demoralized 
many Canadian Jews. Recently, the new Liberal government 
of Paul Martin has signaled a positive shift in policy towards 
Israel. 


Contemporary Judaism 
Judaism in Canada through this period fared well against the 
forces of secularization and modernization, compared to Ju- 
daism in the United States. There were significant numbers 
of secular or atheistic Jews in Canada, about 11 percent of all 
Jews in 2001. But some of those self-declared Jewish atheists 
or agnostics still engaged in some religious practices and ob- 
servances. For example, in Toronto 20 percent of Jews who 
never attended services still fasted on Yom Kippur and one- 
third attended or hosted a Passover seder. There are also more 
Jews with Christian ancestry — converts to Judaism — as well 
as Christians of Jewish ancestry. So more Jews and Christians 
had familial connections. 

There is a spectrum of religiosity among Canadian Jews. 
For those Canadian Jews who identified religiously in 1990, 
about 19 percent were Orthodox (9 percent in the United 
States), 37 percent were Conservative (38 percent in the United 
States), 11 percent Reform (43 percent in the United States), 
and 32 percent “other Jewish” (9 percent in the United States), 
which would include terms like “traditional” Two-thirds of 
Canadian Jewish adults were members of a synagogue, and 
the pattern of memberships followed roughly the pattern of 
identification. This confirms the relative strength of Reform 
in the United States and Orthodoxy in Canada. Part of the 
large Canadian percentage claiming “other Jewish” reflects the 
large Sephardi proportion, in which the usual denominational 
categories of Conservative and Reform do not apply. A 2000 
survey of Montreal Sephardim found that one-half identi- 
fied themselves as “traditional” Jews. Canadian Jews who are 
lapsed Orthodox or even Conservatives also might choose the 
term “traditional” more than Americans. 
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Despite high levels of identity Canadian Jews are not 
avid synagogue-goers. Surveys in Montreal and Toronto have 
found that 10 to 20 percent never attend services. At the other 
pole 10 percent of Jews go to synagogue once or several times 
a week, and about 13 percent once or several times a month. 
There is still incongruence in the denominational patterns. 
For example, 56 percent and 67 percent of Orthodox Jews 
in Montreal and Toronto attended synagogue at least once a 
month, far more than the other denominations. What of the 
other 44 or 33 percent? A large minority of those who claim 
to be Orthodox are only sporadic synagogue-goers. On the 
other hand, about 20 percent of Toronto’s Reform Jews attend 
services at least once a month. 

By the 21° century Orthodoxy was the most vibrant Ca- 
nadian denomination. It was losing the fewest adherents to 
mixed marriage and its large families were adding to the popu- 
lation base. The ultra-Orthodox, whether hasidic or yeshivah- 
based, epitomizes this vitality; their communities, synagogues, 
and schools are bursting with children. Reform Judaism in 
Canada became more “ethnic,” more open to Israel, more open 
to particularism, all without losing the traditional Reform 
concern with social justice, universalism, and integration into 
host societies. In a sense Reform in Canada anticipated the 
evolution of American Reform in the postwar period, which 
now includes an embrace of Hebrew and Israel and other ele- 
ments of tradition. At the same time Reform has paradoxically 
had to embrace increasingly marginal Jews and innovations 
which lead to minimalism as a result of the increasing rates 
of intermarriage. Conservative Judaism in Canada remained 
generally more ritually traditional than in the United States. 
Canadian Conservative Judaism became a battleground on 
issues of the status of women. Rather than offering a happy 
medium, Conservatism was caught between the absolute gen- 
der egalitarianism of Reform and Reconstructionism, and the 
self-confident traditionalism of Orthodoxy. 

At the institutional level, Judaism in Canada remained an 
operation akin to the branches of a plant. Reform, Conserva- 
tive, and Reconstructionist Judaism are all completely depen- 
dent on their American counterparts for infrastructural sup- 
port, and more importantly, for the major rabbinic seminaries. 
Rabbis in Canada must be trained in the United States. There 
were some ultra-Orthodox rabbinic seminaries in Canada, 
but the larger, modern Orthodox institutions such as Yeshiva 
University were likewise south of the border. 

By the close of the 20" century ritual observance among 
Canadian Jews was high: 92 percent attended Passover sed- 
ers, 87 percent lit Hanukkah candles, and 77 percent fasted 
on Yom Kippur, all higher than in the United States. Sabbath 
observance was marked by a range of rituals and practices; 
54 percent lit Sabbath candles compared to only 26 percent 
in the United States. In Canada 46 percent claimed to keep 
separate milk and meat dishes compared to only 18 percent in 
the United States. However, strict Sabbath observance — not 
handling any money - was observed by only about 15 percent 
in both countries. 
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Levels of religious observance in Canada vary by region 
and by other social background characteristics. They were 
higher in the more traditional Montreal and Toronto, lower in 
western and smaller communities. Perhaps due to the greater 
fertility among religious Jews, there were more younger Jews 
who are observant. Observant Jews also tend to be those with 
a more Jewish social network, and who live in Jewish neigh- 
borhoods Needless to say, levels of observance are highest 
among Orthodox Jews, followed by Conservative, Reform, 
and Reconstructionist adherents. 

Religious friction between the Orthodox and non-Orth- 
odox grew during this period, but was far less in Canada than 
in the United States or Israel. Moreover, for the vast majority 
of Canadian Jews, the doctrinal differences that defined these 
conflicts did not intrude on their daily lives. Most Canadian 
Jews voluntarily and happily self-segregated. They tended to 
go to synagogue, send their children to school and camp, so- 
cialize with, and marry, Jews who were like them. Thus, while 
there is no denying a gulf between Orthodox and non-Or- 
thodox Jews in Canada, it is nowhere near as pronounced as 
found in the United States or Israel. 


The Informal and Formal Community 

Informal community life refers to family, friends, and neigh- 
borhoods. Jewish feminism has posed challenges to organized 
Canadian Jewish life. There were proportionally far fewer 
practicing women rabbis in Canada compared to the United 
States, although their number is growing. Bat mitzvah cele- 
brations grew among the non-Orthodox, and even among the 
Orthodox there emerged new ceremonies, such as delivering 
a devar torah at a kiddush after services. Women became lead- 
ers of major Canadian Jewish organizations. As more Jewish 
women entered the work and professional worlds, Jewish day 
care centers proliferated. 

Other issues have been more controversial. One is the 
role and status of gay and lesbian Jews, and their organiza- 
tions. The trend has been toward increasing acceptance. But 
support for gay marriage varied among and within Jewish and 
other religious denominations. Canada’s governmental tilt to- 
ward a more liberal position on the matter, compared to the 
United States, may influence Jewish responses and become a 
point of division within the Jewish community. 

The aging of the Jewish population has added increased 
financial burdens to communal services. The close-knit mul- 
tigenerational Jewish family has become strained. Parents and 
grandparents in Toronto and even more so in Montreal may 
have had children living in another city, perhaps out west or 
in the United States. Winters spent in Florida by elderly Cana- 
dian Jews remain another source of geographic separation. 

No issue challenges the Jewish future, in Canada as else- 
where in the Diaspora, like intermarriage. The annual mixed 
marriage rate (no conversions to Judaism prior to marriage) 
in Canada stood at 10 percent or under through the mid- 
1960s. The rate then rose steadily, reaching an estimated 27 
to 29 percent in the early 1980s, and remained at that level 
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right through the end of the century. The Canadian rates 
were lower than for other religious groups in Canada, and 
far lower than the NjPs 2000 estimated American rate of 47 
percent for those marrying between 1995 and 2000. Canadian 
Jews who were third or fourth generation were most likely to 
marry outside Judaism, as were the less religiously observant 
or non-Orthodox and those with less Jewish education. Ado- 
lescent dating patterns, in which Jews become habituated to 
dating Jews or non-Jews, were key in the United States and, 
one suspects, in Canada. 

Despite the increasing rates of mixed marriage, surveys 
in Montreal and Toronto found that Canadian Jews remained 
firmly opposed to it, unless there was a conversion to Judaism. 
In these attitudes against intermarriage, Jews were clearly at 
odds with Canadian public opinion, where 90 percent favored 
marriage among Protestants, Catholics, and Jews, as well as 
between various ethnic or racial groupings. 

Canadian intermarriages where conversion to Judaism 
took place yielded Jewish marriages comparable to those of 
two original Jews. More problematic for Jewish continuity 
have been mixed marriages where there is no conversion. 
The majority of children raised in these households will likely 
be lost to the Jewish community. Almost no non-Orthodox 
Canadian Jewish family - and many Orthodox Jewish fami- 
lies - remains untouched. 

Mixed marriage in Canada has been highest in the West 
and in the Maritimes, while being much lower in Ontario and 
lower still in Quebec. This corresponds to American patterns 
which find much higher rates of intermarriage outside older 
Jewish population centers in the Northeast. Part of the reason 
lies in the demographic concentrations; intermarriage rates 
for Jews will be higher in those places with fewer Jews. On 
the other hand, there is some self-selection at work. Jews who 
move to outlying or frontier regions in Western Canada are 
likely less attached to Jewish tradition and community. 

Jewish neighborhoods have persisted in urban and sub- 
urban areas of Toronto and Montreal, as well as other cit- 
ies. Jews have been the most residentially concentrated of 
any minority group, and this is largely by choice. A survey of 
Montreal Jews in 1991 found that about 48 percent claimed 
“all or most” of their neighbors were Jews, Even more reveal- 
ing, in a 1996 Montreal survey 82 percent said it was “very or 
somewhat important” that they live in a neighborhood with 
a sizeable Jewish population. These patterns would apply to 
Toronto as well. But Jewish neighborhoods themselves were 
not homogeneous. In Toronto and Montreal, Jews know where 
their wealthy live, as compared to the broad middle class, the 
amkha or typical Jew. Moreover, religion also differentiates 
Jewish areas. There are well-known areas where ultra-Ortho- 
dox Jews, modern Orthodox, and Sephardi Jews live, in prox- 
imity to their synagogues and institutions. Jews not only live 
together, they stick together. Over three-quarters of adult Ca- 
nadian Jews in 1990 claimed that “most of their friends” were 
Jewish, compared to one-half - still high - for American Jews. 
This pattern of intra-group friendship persisted into the third 
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generation, and the levels were far higher than for any Cana- 
dian minority group of European origin. 

The “formal” community continued to expand during 
this period, operating at the local, regional, and national level. 
The organizations of the Jewish polity became increasingly 
sophisticated and well financed, and touched every aspect 
of Jewish life. A fascinating paradox: as individual Canadian 
Jewish identities were threatened by assimilation and mixed 
marriage, the organized Jewish community thrived. 

By the beginning of the 21°t century a Canadian Jew in 
Toronto or Montreal and possibly other cities could live his 
or her entire life within an institutionally complete Jewish 
community. A Jew could be born in a “Jewish” hospital; at- 
tend Jewish day care or nursery, Jewish day schools or sup- 
plementary schools, and summer camps; take Jewish Studies 
courses on campus and socialize at a Jewish Students’ Union; 
find work within a Jewish organization; pray in a synagogue; 
patronize a Jewish library and health club and play in Jewish 
sports leagues; get help from a Jewish social service agency; 
read Jewish papers and magazines; listen to Jewish radio and 
watch Jewish Tv programs; attend plays, concerts, and lectures 
of Jewish interest; buy food or eat at kosher grocery stores, 
butchers, bakers, restaurants, and caterers; spend post-retire- 
ment years participating in programs at a Jewish Golden Age 
Center; move into a Jewish old age home or seniors residence 
or hospital as needed; and be buried in a Jewish cemetery. Or- 
thodox Jews involved in civil disputes can even go to a reli- 
gious court or bet din. 

Until recently, the Canadian Jewish Congress remained 
the major official national Jewish organization representing 
Jews to the government and the media. For all its imperfec- 
tions, it has been seen as a model for other Canadian minor- 
ity groups. While the cjc’s roots were in populism and Labor 
Zionism, later the Congress became seen as the “Establish- 
ment,’ and has been challenged by B'nai B'rith as being too 
timid in defending Jewish interests, especially in opposing 
antisemitism, or out of touch with ordinary Jews. Another 
force weakening the unique position of the cyc has been the 
creation by established Jewish leaders of a new organization, 
the Canadian Council for Israel and Jewish Advocacy (cia). 
Created in 2003 and working with existing lobby organizations 
like the Canada Israel Committee, c1ja’s mandate is to increase 
the level of professional advocacy for Israeli and Jewish causes 
directed towards the Canadian government and media. 

In effect, however, the cyc has been supplanted by the 
power of the federations. As in the United States, welfare fed- 
erations became the units responsible for collecting general 
communal funds and then disbursing them to a variety of wel- 
fare, social, cultural, and recreational agencies. Throughout 
this period power and money became concentrated in their 
hands. Federation-cja in Montreal and the uya Federation 
of Greater Toronto became professional organizations which 
controlled the annual collection and disbursement of tens of 
millions of dollars. All their constituent agencies were run by 
lay boards and professional staff. Occasionally there was ten- 
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sion between the two, with power relations varying by agency 
and specific personalities. Quite often seasoned professionals 
wielded more power than elected or selected lay leaders from 
the community - not unlike the power wielded by senior pub- 
lic servants in government. 

The Canadian Jewish polity is supported by annual zeda- 
kah to the main Jewish Appeal. But throughout this period, 
Canadian Jewish philanthropy was increasingly marked by 
three major innovations. First is the habit of directed giving to 
specific agencies or causes, and away from federations and ap- 
peals. An example is the New Israel Fund, which receives do- 
nations aimed at progressive causes in Israel. Other examples 
are the “Canadian Friends” of various Israeli organizations, or 
direct giving to Israeli and Jewish organizations. Second is the 
development of Jewish community foundations in major cit- 
ies, relying on endowments of capital sums where the interest 
is used to fund programs. Third is the spread of Jewish family 
foundations, where the giving often reflects specific interests 
of the donors rather than communal priorities. 

Canadian Jews have been generous. According to 1990 
survey data, 41 percent of Canadian Jews gave $100 or more to 
the Appeal, compared to only 21 percent in the United States. 
Moreover, for those households who gave $100 or more, the 
average gift in Canada was $1,700, compared to $1,300 in the 
United States. Canadian Jewish communal life has had an 
abundance of organizations, leading to vibrancy as well as 
duplication and turf battles. In 1990, 47 percent of Canadian 
Jews claimed to belong to a Jewish organization, 31 percent 
to actually do volunteer work, and 25 percent to belong to a 
board or committee, all higher than the American Jewish fig- 
ures. A Toronto study also found that Jews were significantly 
more likely than other ethnic groups to know of any commu- 
nal organizations, to belong to an organization, and to express 
views about community affairs. Jews have had contradictory 
attitudes about their communal organizations and leaders, 
possibly a legacy of the tortured dilemmas facing Jewish lead- 
ers during the Holocaust. Those same Toronto Jews did not 
feel themselves “close to the center of community activities” 
despite their high levels of participation. 

It is certainly true that women, those with low income, 
the very old, and recent immigrants remained underrepre- 
sented in leadership positions. (The same is true of the Ca- 
nadian Parliament.) But by and large positions of power on 
lay boards have been open to those who have the time and 
talent to get involved and contribute. Those who do well are 
generally rewarded with more responsibilities, as the demand 
for leaders has exceeded the supply. The bias here favors the 
middle class rather than an elite group of affluent Jews. Some 
presidents of the Canadian Jewish Congress were clearly not 
chosen because of wealth: Rabbi Gunther *Plaut, Professor Ir- 
ving Abella, and Professor Irwin Cotler. The Jewish polity has 
slowly become fairly inclusive. Only groups which advocate 
violence, such as the Jewish Defense League, or which deny 
the legitimacy of Israel’s existence are excluded from the Ca- 
nadian Jewish Congress. 
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Regional differences also continued to impact on Cana- 
dian Jewish life. Winnipeg declined as a major Jewish center, 
though it still retained its Yiddishist and populist traditions. 
As Toronto has grown, it has also become more heavily Ortho- 
dox in its character, and observers have noted greater friction 
between Orthodox and non-Orthodox there than in Montreal. 
Jewish communities in Ottawa, Calgary, Edmonton, and Van- 
couver have grown over the decades and have begun to assert 
a greater voice in national Jewish affairs, but without the long 
tradition of the major philanthropic families that typified To- 
ronto and especially Montreal. Jewish communities in Atlantic 
Canada and in smaller towns have continued to struggle. 


Jewish Culture in Canada 

Compared to that of most other Canadian ethno-cultural 
groups, Jewish culture thrived during this period. Yet this 
coincided with agonizing Jewish fears of assimilation and 
cultural dilution. 

This period saw the steady decline in the once vibrant 
Canadian Yiddish culture. The Yiddish press disappeared. 
Yiddish was claimed as a mother tongue by a little more than 
32,000 in 1981 and a little more than 19,000 in 2001. Still, in 
2001, 10,680 Canadians used Yiddish at home. The increas- 
ing hasidic population, and some elderly immigrants from 
the former Soviet Union, helped offset the loss as old-tim- 
ers and older Holocaust survivors died off. More Canadians 
could speak some Yiddish than claimed it as mother tongue 
or home language. The klezmer revival, marked by the Ash- 
kenaz festival in Toronto and Klez Canada in Montreal, has 
also helped keep Yiddish culture alive. 

Hebrew language abilities increased. In 2001 more than 
12,000 claimed Hebrew as their mother tongue, up from 8,300 
in 1981, and almost 16,000 claimed they used it at home. (This 
larger number includes the recitation of Sabbath blessings.) A 
surprising 60,750 Canadians in 1996 claimed they could hold 
a conversation in Hebrew, up by almost 20 percent since 1991. 
Here the influence of increasing levels of Jewish education and 
travel to Israel is apparent. Both Hebrew and Yiddish are used 
in Canada far more than in the United States. 

Jewish culture in Canada was shaped by a robust Jewish 
media. Most prominent in this period has been the weekly 
newspaper the Canadian Jewish News, heir to the Canadian 
Yiddish press. The cyn enters tens of thousands of households. 
There are separate Toronto and Montreal editions, which add 
local items in addition to a central core of national news mate- 
rial. In this way the cyn has strived to create a national Jewish 
consciousness and became a model for other ethnic commu- 
nity newspapers. About 60 percent of Canadian Jews reported 
reading a “Jewish” newspaper regularly, compared to only 33 
percent in the United States. The Canadian Jewish press was 
successful in a communal sense. But it did not, it could not, 
nourish a cohesive sub-community of “New York” Jewish in- 
tellectuals, with their own institutions and publications, dis- 
cussions and debates. Journals like Commentary, Tikkun, or 
Moment are all American. 
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Any discussion of the content of contemporary Cana- 
dian Jewish culture must recognize the thematic roles played 
by Israel and the Holocaust. By the 1990s two-thirds of Ca- 
nadian Jews had visited Israel; 87 percent felt that Israel is 
important to their being a Jew; 85 percent felt that if Israel 
were destroyed, it would be a “personal” tragedy. Canadian 
research has found that trips to Israel were most frequently 
cited as having a strong positive impact on Jewish life. En- 
couraged by these findings, Canadian Jewish philanthropist 
Charles *Bronfman along with American colleagues helped 
create Birthright Israel in the 1990s, used to subsidize tours 
of Israel for young Diaspora Jews. 

Following the Eichmann trial in 1961, and after the early 
trauma of the Six-Day War when Canadian Jews feared for Is- 
rael’s survival, the Holocaust as a theme permeated Canadian 
Jewish culture. It became commemorated in Jewish museums 
and played a growing role in Jewish school curricula and in 
new synagogue rituals and prayers, including courses in uni- 
versity Jewish Studies programs. Canadian artists and intel- 
lectuals began to wrestle with the Holocaust. Anne Michaels’ 
award-winning Fugitive Pieces had the Holocaust as a thematic 
backdrop. The poetry of Irving Layton and the early Leonard 
Cohen wrestled with the Shoah. Layton’s poem “For my sons, 
Max and David,’ a meditation on Jewish victimhood, ends 
with the hard-nosed charge to his children to “Be gunners in 
the Israeli Air Force.” The Holocaust was also a way for some 
largely secular and unaffiliated Canadian Jewish intellectuals 
to identify themselves publicly as Jews. 

Jewish education was both cause and effect of the rela- 
tively high levels of Canadian Jewish identification and cultural 
vitality. The Jewish schools of the pre-war period expanded 
into full-fledged school systems, with different religious and 
cultural orientations, and there was dramatic growth in day 
school options. In Toronto in 1990 an estimated 90 percent 
of Jewish children at one time or another had received some 
form of Jewish education, and 58 percent were currently en- 
rolled in such a program. Some 86 percent of parents of pre- 
school children expected them to receive some form of Jew- 
ish education. A 1996 survey of Montreal Jewry found that 
73 percent of adults (82 percent of those under 35) had at one 
point in time received some Jewish education. These figures 
are far higher than the national Canadian figures for Chris- 
tian or other ethnic education, and for Jewish education in 
the United States. 

Moreover, during the modern period Jewish education in 
Canada became focused on day schools. One study found that 
61 percent of Montreal parents said their school-age children 
were currently attending a Jewish day school. Levels in To- 
ronto might be slightly less at the level of elementary school- 
ing. Education in Canada falls under provincial jurisdiction. 
These high day school enrollments in Quebec were helped by 
tuitions which are more affordable due to provincial govern- 
ment grants, which were unavailable in Ontario. The level of 
formal Jewish education of Canadian Jewish children in the 
late 20" century was on the whole much greater than that of 
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their Canadian-born parents or grandparents, whose educa- 
tion consisted mainly of tutors or Sunday schools or a few 
years of afternoon schools. 

Jewish education highlights an important difference be- 
tween Canadian and American Jews, and indeed between the 
two countries. American Jewish official organizations have 
been fierce supporters of the separation of church and state, 
which is rooted in the American Constitution. They usually 
opposed public funding of private religious schooling, see- 
ing Jewish day schools as potentially ghettoizing. American 
Jews and Jewish organizations have been staunch defenders of 
the American public school system. Canada never devel- 
oped an American mythology about the egalitarian nature of 
the public school system and did not have a constitutional 
separation of church and state. Hence provincial govern- 
ments could choose to support religious private schools, as 
some have done. Indeed, since as a prerequisite of Canada’s 
Confederation in 1867, Catholic schools received government 
funds in Ontario, Jews and other religious groups whose 
schools do not receive government support have challenged 
this policy as discriminatory, without complete success as of 
2004. 

Jewish education in Canada became common before and 
after elementary and high school levels, and throughout the 
religious spectrum. Jewish nurseries, play groups, and day care 
centers proliferated in every Jewish community and catered to 
every Jewish orientation. A similar explosion has taken place 
at the post-secondary level and beyond. Ultra-Orthodox men 
were able to continue studying in a kolel, even after they got 
married. For more secular Jews, the campus has become an 
increasingly important venue. As of the beginning of the 21° 
century, strong Jewish Studies programs existed at McGill 
University and Concordia University in Montreal, the Univer- 
sity of Toronto and York University in Toronto, and smaller 
programs and course offerings at various other universities. 
Synagogues and other institutes sponsor lectures and courses 
on Jewish topics. 


Conclusion 
The Canadian Jewish experience through the closing decades 
of the 20'" century was a comparative success story. The di- 
verse pieces of the Jewish mosaic helped define a vibrant com- 
munity. A Canadian Jewish equilibrium balanced the forces 
of tradition and change, reinforced by the rhetoric and the 
policies of Canadian multiculturalism. No current Diaspora 
community can surpass this blend of comfortable integration 
with Jewish cultural retention and vitality. The Jewish commu- 
nity in Canada was on its way to becoming the second most 
important Diaspora community, after the United States. Not 
population size, but the ability to participate fully in public 
life while retaining a rich multidimensional heritage has been 
the strength of Canadian Jewish life. 

But Canadian Jewish life has not been static. The com- 
mon argument is that Canadian Jewry is just one generation 
behind American Jewry in the process of assimilation. If this 
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proves true, then an eventual decline in Jewish migration to 
Canada, and the impact of Canadian multiculturalism, may 
not be sufficient to perpetuate the Canadian Jewish distinc- 
tiveness. But given Canadian patterns of religious particu- 
larism, ritual observance, and the communal priority given 
to identification with Israel and Jewish education, Canadian 
Jewry may continue to travel a different path from Jews in 
the United States. 

Certainly, challenges await. While by the early 21°t cen- 
tury the drive for Quebec independence seems stalled, one 
cannot rule out its revival, which would destabilize Quebec 
Jews and Canada asa whole. More generally, the advantages of 
a more recent and relatively larger Canadian Jewish immigra- 
tion will likely fade at some point, and the rapid growth of the 
Arab/Islamic communities poses political challenges. There 
are strong ties of family, friendship, and organized community 
between Canadian and American Jews, cemented by migra- 
tion of educated young Canadian Jews southward for school 
and work opportunity, and a general pattern of cross-border 
Jewish marriages. It remains unclear how or if the relatively 
high levels of Jewish identity found in Canada will persist deep 
into the 21°t century. 


Canada-Israel Relations 

The general Canadian public, like the Jewish community, has 
been generally supportive of Israel. Scattered surveys in the 
first few decades of Israel’s existence as a state showed Cana- 
dians to be generally more favorable to Israeli positions in the 
Middle East conflict than those of the Arabs. With the Intifa- 
das, Canadian Jewish leaders perceived a shift away from sup- 
port for Israel by certain influential segments of Canadian so- 
ciety, notably within the intellectual and media communities. 
In addition, public opinion polls taken since 2000 have re- 
ported a narrowing of the gap in support for Israeli positions; 
the change has been more pronounced in Quebec, where there 
is a sizeable Arab-origin community. An anti-Israel riot that 
forced the cancellation ofa planned talk by Binyamin Natan- 
yahu in 2002 and a 2004 firebombing of a Montreal Jewish 
school library by a young Arab-origin Montrealer shocked 
the Canadian Jewish community. 

Official ties between the governments of Canada and 
Israel have been generally strong, albeit with some rough 
patches. Canada has always been a strong supporter of Israel's 
right to exist within secure borders. But as a middle-ranking 
power and a solid member of the Western alliance, Canada 
has never been a major economic or political stakeholder in 
the Middle East. Seeing itself as evenhanded in dealings with 
both Israel and its Arab neighbors, Canada has periodically 
attempted to play the role of honest broker in the region. For- 
mer Prime Minister Lester Pearson earned a Nobel Peace Prize 
in formulating a policy for a UN peacekeeping forces in the 
aftermath of the *Suez Campaign in 1956, and for years after 
that Canadian (and other) forces were stationed in the Sinai 
separating Israel and Egypt and later in the Golan separating 
Israel and Syria. 
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However, after the 1967 war and even more pronouncedly 
through the 1980s and 1990s, Canada’s voting record at the UN 
routinely included abstentions or negative votes (from Israel’s 
perspective) on matters such as the West Bank settlements or 
Palestinian rights. Relations with Israel were sometimes even 
a political hot potato in Canada. In 1981, for example, the 
short-lived government of Conservative Prime Minister Joe 
Clark announced its intention to move the Canadian embassy 
to Jerusalem from Tel Aviv, catching much of the Canadian 
Jewish leadership by surprise. The uproar in the Arab world 
and among Canadian corporations doing business in the Arab 
world caused the government to reverse its position and may 
have undermined the government's general credibility. In this 
regard the Canadian Jewish community consistently opposed 
any compliance of the Canadian government, and Canadian 
firms, with the Arab boycott of Israel. 

In the 1990s, misuse of Canadian passports by Mosad 
agents caused friction between Canada and Israel. The ap- 
pointment of Norman *Spector, the first Jewish Canadian 
ambassador to Israel in the early 1990s, also raised eyebrows 
and caused rumblings in some quarters. In addition, the de- 
cision by some Canadian refugee determination tribunals to 
grant Canadian refugee status to Israelis of Russian origin 
seeking to come to Canada naturally irked both Israel and 
Canadian Jewry. 

All these irritations were of short duration and were ul- 
timately resolved. The major Canadian pro-Israel lobby, the 
Canada Israel Committee, maintains a strong and active pres- 
ence in Ottawa, and its annual Parliamentary dinner in Ot- 
tawa is well attended by representatives of all political parties 
and all Canadian political parties support Israel's right to exist 
within secure borders. Liberal and Conservative parties have 
remained steadfast in their support of Israel even as Prime 
Minsters Trudeau, Mulroney, Chrétien, and Martin have all 
spoken in favor of eventual statehood for the Palestinians. 
Observers report the shift to a more pro-Israel position by 
the Liberal minority government of Paul Martin elected in 
2004. However, the left-leaning New Democratic Party and 
the sovereigntist Bloc Québécois have remained somewhat 
more critical of Israeli policies, especially on the West Bank. 
A recent wrinkle in Ottawa's political scene is a more sophis- 
ticated lobby effort being put forward by the growing Muslim 
and Arab communities in Canada. During the federal election 
of 2004 their lobbying showed better organization and voter 
mobilization than ever before. 

There are a wide array of institutional links between Can- 
ada and Israel, many mediated by Canadian Jews. Some have 
a decidedly Canadian flavor. Canadian Jewish philanthropists 
established an active Chair in Canadian Studies at the He- 
brew University, and Canadians even built a skating rink and 
set up an infrastructure for ice hockey in Metullah. Through 
the efforts of McGill law professor and later Justice Minister 
Irwin Cotler, strong links have been forged between Cana- 
dian and Israeli legal scholars and court systems. Canadian 
and Israeli universities have also developed strong ties, and 
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Canadian political and business leaders are routinely taken 
on study missions to Israel. As a tangible result of this effort 
in 1997, Canada and Israel negotiated a free trade agreement 
and trade between the two countries has greatly increased as 
a result. Jewish Canadian business leaders such as David *Az- 
rieli, Charles Bronfman, and Murray *Koffler continue to play 
important roles investing in new Israeli enterprises and more 
generally promoting the growth of the Israeli economy. 


[Morton Weinfeld (2™4 ed.)] 
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CANADIAN JEWISH CONGRESS. The Canadian Jewish 
Congress is a unique organization. It has no parallel anywhere 
else in the Jewish world. Founded in 1919, it has been for much 
of its history the singular democratic voice of Canadian Jewry. 
Though it is a national organization, it has offices and affili- 
ates in all of Canada’s regions. And until the rise of the Fed- 
eration movement - the local organizations that raise, collect, 
and allocate United Jewish Appeal funds - in the 1970s and 
1980s, Congress stood unchallenged as the community’s in- 
terlocutor with government and with the non-Jewish world. 
It was, until recently, the one forum where all the problems 
of Canadian Jewry - and for that matter, all of world Jewry - 
could be debated, where agendas were set, and where cam- 
paigns were organized. 

It was largely because of the irresistible pressure of newly 
arrived immigrants, many of whom were allied with the trade 
union and Labor Zionist movements, that the Canadian Jew- 
ish Congress came into being. Since by 1919 these newcom- 
ers — the tens of thousands who had arrived as part of the 
mass migration of Jews from Eastern Europe at the turn of 
the century — vastly outnumbered members of the so-called 
“establishment” who had come earlier, they wanted a voice in 
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the direction of the community. Exhilarated by the Balfour 
Declaration of 1917 and the possibility of a Jewish state in Pal- 
estine, desperately concerned over the plight of their kin in 
war-ravaged Europe, and determined to find a way to open 
Canada’s immigration doors that had slammed shut in 1914, 
these activists were convinced that creating a democratic, rep- 
resentative umbrella organization for Canadian Jewry would 
provide a panacea for all of their problems. 

On March 2 and 3, 1919, over 25,000 Jews from coast to 
coast went to polling places in various synagogues and schools 
to elect delegates. And on March 16, 208 men and one woman 
from every part of Canada representing almost every point 
of view and ideology in the community met in Montreal to 
create what they hoped would be “the Parliament of Cana- 
dian Jewry.” More than a debating society, these founding 
fathers and mother intended that the Canadian Jewish Con- 
gress would maintain Jewish unity, would assist in building 
a Jewish homeland in Palestine, would commit itself to the 
preservation of a Jewish - and Yiddish — heritage in the new 
world, would guarantee its continuity, and finally, would safe- 
guard human rights and dignity while advancing a flourish- 
ing sense of Canadianism among its member organizations. 
And for most of its history that is precisely what the Congress 
did — or at least, tried to do. 

However, Congress’s first few years were disappointing. 
Indeed, aside from creating the Jewish Immigrant Aid Soci- 
ety which would deal with the critical immigration issues be- 
setting the community — and would do so for the next three 
generations —- Congress achieved nothing. Paralyzed by a lack 
of funds and a waning interest among most Jews, who were 
more concerned about earning a living in an economy on the 
verge of collapse, Congress limped along without wide com- 
munity support and did not meet again until the rise of Nazi 
Germany mobilized the community once again. 

In 1934 under the leadership of Sam *Jacobs, a Member 
of Parliament from Montreal, Congress reconvened. But it 
was not until four years later when, swallowing hard, Jewish 
trade unionists convinced Sam *Bronfman, a wealthy indus- 
trialist and philanthropist, to become president, that Con- 
gress was revivified. And none too soon. Canadian Jews now 
confronted a rapidly rising tide of domestic antisemitism and 
a federal government committed to doing whatever it could 
to prevent Jewish refugees fleeing Nazi Germany from enter- 
ing Canada. 

Bronfman’ first act was his most important. He hired an 
energetic young lawyer to take charge of Congress. Over the 
next 40 years, Saul *Hayes revolutionized Congress, provid- 
ing it with the professional expertise and political leadership 
it so desperately needed. Meanwhile, Bronfman gave Congress 
credibility as well the funding it sorely lacked. 

But despite its valiant efforts Congress was confounded 
by the situation it faced. It could do little to dissipate the anti- 
Jewish feelings sweeping the country, and even less to con- 
vince the federal Liberal government to open its gates to the 
desperate Jews of Europe. Nevertheless it persevered. Con- 
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gress delegations met regularly with politicians and federal 
authorities to try to get the closed-door policy changed. And 
from time to time they were able to convince the government 
to allow in some refugees. Congress also formed coalitions 
with other groups to advance their agenda. With the respected 
League of Nations Society it created the United Jewish Refugee 
Agency to lobby on behalf of Jewish refugees. And with Bnai 
Brith it formed a Joint Public Relations Committee (jPRc) to 
combat antisemitism. This committee functioned effectively 
until it was disbanded in the 1980s. 

When war broke out in 1939, Congress, aware of the in- 
correct perception that Canadian Jews were not doing their 
share for Canada’s war effort, aggressively urged all eligible 
Jews to enlist. To encourage Jewish participation it set up a 
Chaplains Committee to ensure that there were enough rabbis 
in the armed forces, and it created a War Efforts Committee to 
mobilize Canadian Jewry and to provide for the needs of Jew- 
ish servicemen and women across the country. It also joined 
with the American Joint Distribution Committee to provide 
whatever assistance was possible to an embattled European 
Jewish community. And throughout the war Congress lobbied 
vigorously — but in vain - to influence a hostile government to 
allow in the handful of Jews who had escaped the Nazis. 

At the end of the war, Congress turned its full attention 
to the survivors. It sent a small delegation to Europe to meet 
with the pathetically small number of Jews still alive to find 
any who had relatives in Canada who could sponsor survi- 
vors. At the same time, while it was shipping vast amounts 
of money and supplies, Congress hired some dedicated men 
and women to provide succor and hope to Jews in the vari- 
ous displaced persons camps spotted all over Europe. And 
while Canada still refused to accept Jewish refugees - and 
would not until 1947 - Saul Hayes was able to use an obscure 
Cabinet decision made in 1941 to persuade officials to allow 
in more than 1,000 Jewish orphans. Congress also accepted 
responsibility for finding them homes, schools, or jobs, and 
families who would adopt them. Congress also devised an ar- 
rangement to bring in badly needed garment workers which 
the government grudgingly approved, though at the last min- 
ute it limited the number it was prepared to accept. Through- 
out this period and especially after 1948, Congress was deeply 
involved in arranging for homes and jobs for the more than 
30,000 survivors who arrived over the next 10 years. 

As the pervasive antisemitism began to recede following 
the war, restrictions and quotas in housing, jobs, and univer- 
sities still continued. Congress decided it was an opportune 
moment to launch an all-out offensive against remaining dis- 
criminatory practices in Canada. Young activists in the PRC 
and the Jewish Labour Committee devised a masterful — and 
very aggressive — public relations and education campaign 
which, by the end of the 1950s, resulted in legislation barring 
discrimination in housing and employment. This was, per- 
haps, Congress’ greatest success. 

The period from 1938 through the 1960s were heady years 
for the Canadian Jewish Congress. Ably led by Saul Hayes and 
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Sam Bronfman, Congress played the key role in the life of ev- 
ery Canadian Jew. Jewish organizations of almost every po- 
litical and religious stripe were affiliated to it. No one doubted 
that when the cyc spoke, it spoke on behalf of all Canadian 
Jewry. And its triennial plenary was the most important event 
in the Jewish calendar. There, not only were officers elected, 
but community leaders and rank and file delegates met to de- 
termine their future. 

Following the 1960s, once the status of the Jewish com- 
munity seemed secure, Congress turned its energies to other 
causes. It became the primary advocate for the State of Israel 
in Canada and confronted the enemies of the Jewish state, par- 
ticularly in the period just before and after the Six-Day War 
in 1967. It took the lead in campaigning for Soviet Jewry and 
formed committees to lobby on behalf of Jews in Arab lands 
and for Ethiopian Jews determined to immigrate to Israel. 

Domestically, while it still continued the apparently 
never-ending struggle against the remnants of antisemitism, 
it devoted much of its energy to Holocaust remembrance, to 
providing sustenance and support to small Jewish communi- 
ties throughout the country, to ensuring the survival of the 
Yiddish language and to a whole series of social justice matters 
impacting immigrants, visible minorities, aboriginals, women, 
and the disabled. Also, largely because of Congress's lobbying, 
the federal government introduced anti-hate legislation. Sadly, 
despite the unceasing efforts of cyc leaders and members, at- 
tempts to persuade government officials to prosecute Nazi war 
criminals in Canada met with little success. 

By the late 1970s the paramountcy of Congress in the 
Jewish community began to recede as federations, especially 
those in Toronto and Montreal, which oversaw community 
funding through the United Israel Appeal, increasingly dic- 
tated the community social and political agenda as well. Con- 
gress’s budgets were reduced and many of its responsibilities 
were assumed by local communities. By the beginning of the 
new century, with the creation of a new body, the Council of 
Israel and Jewish Affairs, much of the cyc’s authority and in- 
fluence had been stripped away though it still remained the 
primary advocacy voice on domestic issues and on combat- 
ing antisemitism. 

The Canadian Jewish Congress began as an organiza- 
tion for Canadian Jews. It soon became not just an organiza- 
tion of Canadian Jews but also for all Canadians who needed 
its help. Throughout its history it has been in the forefront of 
the battles for human rights, equity, immigration reform, and 
civility. It was a pioneer in the creation of multiculturalism, 
and while it defended freedom of speech, it also led the fight 
for freedom from hate speech. It has been and to some extent 
still is a forum for conflicting visions, but is ultimately one 
voice — a voice that has steadfastly done battle against anti- 
semitism and racism, supported the rights of persecuted mi- 
norities, fought for the freedom of oppressed Jews wherever 
they might be; a voice that speaks as the advocate, conscience 
and soul of Canadian Jewry. 

[Irving Abella (2"¢ ed.)] 
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English 

A.M. *Klein (1909-1972), the founding father of Canadian- 
Jewish literature, grew up in Montreal, the birthplace of that 
body of writing. A polyglot and autodidact, Klein absorbed 
his Hebrew and Yiddish heritages, as well as traditional Eng- 
lish literature, Joycean modernism, and French-Canadian in- 
fluences within the province of Quebec. These streams make 
their way into his novel, The Second Scroll, and his last col- 
lection of poetry, The Rocking Chair, where he combines Jew- 
ish and French traditions, moving away from his earlier ar- 
chaic style and Hebraic subject matter toward modernism in 
contemporary Quebec. The five short chapters of The Second 
Scroll are loosely structured on the Five Books of Moses, and 
are followed by five talmudic glosses in the form of poetry, a 
play, and an artistic essay. The narrator searches for his Un- 
cle Melech Davidson, a messianic figure, throughout the Di- 
aspora and Zion. Surrounded by a group of Yiddish writers 
such as J.J. *Segal (1896-1954), Melech *Ravitch (1893-1976), 
Jacob *Zipper (1900-1973), Ida *Maze (1893-1962), and Ro- 
chl *Korn (1898-1982), Klein participated in intellectual ac- 
tivities at the Jewish Public Library, wrote for the Kanader 
Adler, and became editor of the Canadian Jewish Chronicle. 
Eventually this multilingual spokesman turned silent for the 
last 17 years of his life 

Klein mentored Irving *Layton (1912-_ ), who gave voice 
to his teacher’s silence throughout the second half of the 20 
century. Layton developed an outspoken Nietzschean per- 
sona, and as a fierce prophet he excoriated the materialism 
of Jews around him and the smugness of Canadian conser- 
vatism, dominated by an Anglo-Saxon elite. Layton’s poetry 
in turn influenced his friend Leonard *Cohen (1934— ), who 
began writing poetry in Montreal before turning to a career in 
singing and song writing. To Layton’s prophetic mode, Cohen 
added his own secular, ironic priestly role. Cohen's two nov- 
els, The Favorite Game and Beautiful Losers, move from a re- 
alistic, autobiographical portrait of the artist coming of age in 
Montreal to a mythological, postmodern recreation of indig- 
enous history combined with contemporary Quebec politics. 
Seymour *Mayne (1944- ) and David Solway (1941- have 
carried on Klein’s tradition in their own verse. 

While these poets are sympathetic towards Klein, the fic- 
tion of Mordecai *Richler (1931-2001) is more critical. Richler 
viewed Klein as a sentimental, old-fashioned poet who sold 
out his true vocation by becoming a speechwriter for Sam 
*Bronfman, the head of Seagram's Whisky. In his epic novel 
Solomon Gursky Was Here, Richler sets up a figure of Klein 
within the Bronfman whisky dynasty. Like Layton, Richler re- 
lies heavily upon satire to denounce parvenu Jews and staid 
Canadian Christians. From his energetic breakthrough novel, 
The Apprenticeship of Duddy Kravitz to the more cosmopoli- 
tan St. Urbain’s Horseman (which uses a quest motif similar 
to Klein’s in The Second Scroll), Richler comes closest to the 
achievement of Bellow, Malamud, and Philip Roth in the 
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United States. For most of these Montreal writers, New York 
remained a cultural Mecca, and their writing often mediated 
between a progressive American outlook and a more conser- 
vative British heritage in Canada. These writers draw upon 
their European roots, while making it new in ways that dif- 
fered from the American mainstream. Montreal’s French and 
Yiddish strains remained unique in North America through- 
out the 20 century with literary translations contributing to 
the cross-fertilization of this singular polyglot culture. 

If the Jewish immigrant energy in Montreal has passed its 
heyday, nevertheless a number of younger writers have accom- 
modated to the shifting French-speaking majority. The exper- 
imental fiction of Robert Majzels (1950-_) translates French 
into English, and the contemporary Jewish scene into his Que- 
bec milieu. His first novel, Hellman’s Scrapbook, features the 
letters of an institutionalized son to his parents who are Ho- 
locaust survivors. Superimposed on these letters are French 
newspaper clippings that disorient the reader alongside the 
patient. His second novel, Apikoros Sleuth, is written in tal- 
mudic format, with Hebrew letters at the center of the page 
surrounded by different columnar narratives and commen- 
tary about a mystery in Montreal. His radical style challenges 
our preconceptions about the act of reading, while simultane- 
ously borrowing from his Hebrew heritage. In a similar vein, 
La Québécoite (trans. The Wanderer) of Régine Robin (1939-_ ) 
flows between French and Yiddish signs and narratives inte- 
gral to Montreal. Her work straddles the French writings of 
Monique *Bosco (1927- ) and Naim *Kattan (1928- ), and 
the Yiddish fiction of Yehuda *Elberg (1912-2003), and Chava 
*Rosenfarb (1923-_). 

If Montreal has traditionally been the center of Cana- 
dian-Jewish literature, then Winnipeg stands as the second 
most important contributor to this body of writing. Instead of 
any significant French influence, Winnipeg’s Jewish writers - 
Jack Ludwig (1922- ), Miriam *Waddington (1912-2004), 
and Adele *Wiseman (1928-1992) — were influenced by Yid- 
dish socialist ideals at the Peretz School, Ukrainian neighbors, 
and an open prairie suggesting unlimited horizons. Ludwig's 
novels move from the particulars of Winnipeg’s Jewish north 
end towards a Whitmanesque embracing of America. Wise- 
man’s first novel, The Sacrifice, chronicles the immigrant sit- 
uation within three generations of the same family against a 
biblical backdrop. The tragic circumstances of her first novel 
turn comic in her second novel, Crackpot, a bizarre account 
of a young Jewish prostitute who comes of age in Winnipeg. 
Miriam Waddington’s poetry deals with social and political 
causes, while some of her critical writing has focused on A.M. 
Klein and other Yiddish writers. 

Further west, one finds the isolated prairie examples 
of the poetry of Eli *Mandel (1922-1992) and the fiction of 
Henry *Kreisel (1922-1991). Although Mandel’s early poetry 
dealt with Greek mythology, he turned increasingly to Hebraic 
roots, exploring gravesites in his native Saskatchewan, look- 
ing for communities that have virtually disappeared beneath 
prairie bedrock. Both Mandel and Kreisel have paid homage 
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to A.M. Klein. Kreisel’s short story, “The Almost Meeting,” re- 
counts a failed encounter between Kreisel and Klein. Kreisel’s 
first transatlantic novel, The Rich Man, portrays the return of 
a son to his Austrian family on the eve of World War 11. His 
second novel, The Betrayal, deals with the aftermath of the Ho- 
locaust as it impinges on innocent lives in Edmonton. 

Now that the high point of immigrant writing in Mon- 
treal and the west has receded, some Ontario writers have 
emerged to pave the way toward a new ethos reflective of 
Toronto’s multicultural scene. Norman *Levine (1923- ), a 
senior Ottawa short story writer, spent much of his adult life 
in England, portraying both the artistic community in rural 
Britain as well as his Jewish origins in Ottawa. Matt *Cohen 
(1942-1999) wrote several novels about rural Ontario before 
turning to Jewish themes in his later fiction. Cohen has out- 
lined his position of alienation with regard to the Jewish estab- 
lishment on the one hand, and a dominant Ontario Presbyte- 
rian culture on the other. Marginalized by both groups, Cohen 
sought to identify with Sephardic Jewish history. Younger 
writers such as Cary Fagan (1957- ) and Norman Ravvin 
(1963- ) have confronted similar obstacles trying to portray 
Canadian-Jewish subjects in their fiction. The experimental 
fiction of Helen Weinzweig (1915- ) has added to the pan- 
orama of perspectives. 

Younger writers have taken a variety of approaches in 
their fiction. Lilian Nattel (1956- ), who, like a number of 
other authors, moved from Montreal to Toronto partly in 
response to Quebec’s nationalist, separatist political agenda, 
uses magic realism in her historical fiction set in Poland (‘The 
River Midnight) and England (The Singing Fire) a century ago. 
The short stories of J.J. Steinfeld (1946-_ ) deal obsessively and 
surrealistically with the Holocaust. Anne *Michaels (1958-_) 
has turned from poetry to her internationally acclaimed first 
novel, Fugitive Pieces, a highly poetic and metaphoric work 
of fiction where the protagonist survives the Holocaust by 
escaping from Poland and spending the war years hidden on 
a Greek island before leaving for Toronto at the end of the 
war. Michael Redhill (1966- ), another Toronto poet who 
has turned to fiction, writes about Martin Sloane, half-Irish, 
half-Jewish, who leaves Ireland to join part of his family in 
Montreal. More steeped in Jewish roots, Aryeh Lev Stollman’s 
fiction combines science, fantasy, realism, Jewish learning, 
and history, originating in Windsor, Ontario, but radiating 
outward from the Canadian border to Europe. The leftist 
plays of Jason *Sherman (1962- ) have been critical of vio- 
lence in Israel, as Sherman explores his ambivalent reactions 
as a Jew in the Diaspora. Also leftwing in her ideology, Edeet 
Ravel (1955-_) has set her novels in Israel. David Bezmozgis 
(1973) is the youngest of the new breed of short story writ- 
ers in Toronto. His debut collection, Natasha, portrays the 
recently arrived Russian community in the northern suburbs 
of Toronto. In poetry, Kenneth Sherman (1950- ), Robyn 
Sarah (1949- ), Rhea Tregebov (1953-_ ), and Susan Glickman 
(1953- ) combine regionalism, nostalgia, and the Canadian 
landscape. Overshadowed by the titans of American-Jewish 
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literature, Jewish writers in Canada have written through a 
northern absence to arrive at a quieter, different place - from 
Klein's exile to the Diaspora’s edge. 


[Michael Greenstein (24 ed.)] 


French 

Although a few of the early 20 century Yiddish immigrant 
writers in Canada knew French well and at times wrote in 
French, one must wait for the post-wwu1 period to see the 
emergence of a Francophone Jewish literature in Canada. 
The first Canadian Jew to write in French and establish a 
literary career in that language was Monique Bosco. Born 
in Vienna in 1927 she came to Canada in 1948. She earned 
a doctorate from the University of Montreal where she also 
taught literature. Her first novel, Un amour maladroit, earned 
her the 1961 American First Novel Award and her second 
novel, La Femme de Loth, won the prestigious Governor 
General’s award in 1971. Bosco published 12 novels through 
2005, most of which chronicle the uprooting of immigra- 
tion, the effects of feminine isolation, and the bitterness of 
existence. 

Following in Bosco’s footsteps was Naim Kattan, born in 
Baghdad in 1928 and a student of literature at the Sorbonne 
between 1947 and 1951. Deeply influence by the Jewish expe- 
rience of his native Iraq, Kattan arrived in Montreal in 1954 
where the Jewish community was then almost entirely Ash- 
kenazi in origins and experiencing rapid Anglicization. This 
gave Kattan the opportunity both to serve as liaison between 
Canadian Jewish Congress and the French-Canadian majority 
(most notably through his work in the Cercle juif de langue 
francaise) and to pursue his own career in Francophone news- 
papers, such as Le Devoir. In 1967 Kattan became the head of 
the literary section of the Canada Council, a federal funding 
agency for the arts in Canada, a position he held until 1990. 
His first novel, Adieu Babylone, published in 1975, chronicles 
the life of a young Jew about to enter a new world of Euro- 
pean culture. This book was followed by six others, populated 
by characters who straddle different cultural worlds and ex- 
press the fragility and vagaries of human relationships. Kat- 
tan also published collections of short stories, notably Dans 
le désert in 1974 and La distraction in 1994, plus a series of es- 
says revolving around the issue of the encounter between the 
Middle East, Europe, and the Americas. Kattan was awarded 
the Athanase David Award in 2004 for recognition of his ca- 
reer as a writer. 

A more recent entry to the field of French-language Jew- 
ish literature in Canada is Régine Robin. She was born in Paris 
in 1939 of Polish-Jewish parents who embraced the ideals of 
Communist egalitarianism. Robin arrived in Montreal in 1977 
after completing a doctorate in history at the Université de 
Paris and began teaching sociology at the Université du Que- 
bec a Montréal. Her first novel, La Québécoite, was published 
in Montreal in 1983 and describes the struggles of an immi- 
grant from the French metropolitan who must decipher the 
cultural realities of both the Francophone majority of Québec 
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and the Anglophone Jewish community living in its midst. 
Subsequently Robin published Limmense fatigue des pierres in 
1996, a series of short stories with a strong biographical streak. 
Deeply affected by the experience of the Holocaust and ab- 
sorbed by the loss of Yiddish as a significant Jewish language, 
she also published a number of essays on this theme, among 
with Lamour du yiddish in 1984. 

Other significant Francophone writers include Victor 
Teboul, born in Alexandria, Egypt. He immigrated to Can- 
ada in 1963 and is author of a series of essays and a novel en- 
titled Que Dieu vous garde de Vhomme silencieux quand il se 
met soudain a parler, published in 1999. Serge Ouaknine, born 
in Rabat, Morocco, published in 1993 book of poems entitled 
Poémes désorientés. 

[Pierre Anctil (2"4 ed.)] 


Yiddish 

Offshoots of Yiddish literature sprang up in many of the coun- 
tries to which East European Jews migrated. The origins of 
Yiddish literature in Canada can be traced back to the late 19t» 
century Yiddish press. The Yiddish press played a very special 
role, not only as a disseminator and interpreter of news but 
also as the chief tribune of modern Yiddish literature. Given 
the much greater numbers of East European Jews who immi- 
grated to the United States, it is not surprising that the Yid- 
dish press of New York found a Canadian following. But a 
Canadian Yiddish press also developed. Yiddish newspapers 
in Montreal, Toronto, and Winnipeg provided Canadian Yid- 
dish writers with a platform, reported Canadian Jewish news, 
and raised questions of specific Canadian concern, thus con- 
tributing to the formation of a strong sense of Canadian Jew- 
ish community. 


MONTREAL ~- YIDDISH CAPITAL OF CANADA. As early as 
1887, when Canada’s Jewish population numbered less than 
6,000, the Yiddish lexicographer and scholar Alexander Har- 
kavy foresaw the need for a Canadian Yiddish press separate 
from that of the U.S. While working temporarily in Montreal 
as a Hebrew teacher at the Shaar Hashomayim Talmud Torah, 
he published one issue of a lithographed periodical, Di Tsayt 
(“Time,” or “The Times”), the first Yiddish newspaper in Can- 
ada. Twenty years later, in 1907, Hirsh Wolofsky founded Der 
Keneder Adler (“The Canadian [Jewish] Eagle”), Canada’s most 
influential Yiddish daily. The Adler grew in journalistic and lit- 
erary quality thanks to several prestigious and talented editors. 
From 1912 to 1915 the renowned Hebrew and Yiddish writer 
Reuben *Brainin edited the Adler. In 1914 Brainin and Judah 
Kaufmann (*Even Shmuel) were among the principal founders 
of the Jewish Public Library of Montreal, which became the 
community’s central Yiddish cultural institution and a mag- 
net for Yiddish writers and literature. Continuing success of 
the Keneder Adler can be attributed, in part, to the talents of 
its editor of many years, Israel Rabinovitch, a journalist, es- 
sayist, and author of a number of books on Jewish music, in 
Yiddish and English. The Adler also exerted a significant in- 
fluence on the development of Canadian Yiddish literature, 
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especially after the noted poet J.J. Segal became the editor of 
the paper's weekly literary supplement in 1941. 

Canada’s foremost Yiddish poet, J.J. Segal, was also an 
essayist, critic, and an editor known for encouraging other 
Canadian Yiddish writers both to develop their individual 
talents and to establish a literary community. A prolific poet, 
he achieved recognition beyond Canada’s borders and is con- 
sidered a significant voice in modern Yiddish poetry. In 1911 
the 15-year-old Segal left the Czarist Ukraine for Montreal, 
where he spent his entire creative life, except for a sojourn 
in New York from 1923 to 1928. Torn between two worlds, he 
attempted to sublimate this tension through his search for 
beauty and purity and in his romantic view of the holiness of 
the Jewish past. He devoted his poetry to the ordinary expe- 
riences of daily life, to plain people, to Yiddish as a symbol of 
the sacred suffering and simplicity of Jewish life, as well as to 
hasidic motifs of his native Ukraine. 

Jacob (Yaakov) *Zipper (the adopted name of Yankev 
Shtern), educator, writer, and critic, arrived in Montreal in 
1925, part of a Yiddish educational, literary, and cultural “dy- 
nasty.’ His father, Rabbi Abraham *Shtern, one of the notable 
Orthodox Jews in Canada, and Rabbi Yudl Rosenberg (the 
maternal grandfather of Mordecai Richler) contributed to the 
old genre of pietistic literature in Yiddish in addition to their 
output of religious works in rabbinic Hebrew. 

The leftist poet Sholem Shtern (1907-1991) arrived in 
Montreal from Poland at the age of 20. Although steeped in 
Jewish tradition, he was arguably the most Canadian of the 
Yiddish writers. In a two-volume novel in verse, In Kanade 
(“In Canada”), he depicts a broad range of problems of accli- 
matization faced by the Eastern European Jews in Montreal. In 
another clearly autobiographical verse-novel, Dos Vayse Hoyz 
(“The White House”) Shtern spotlights the struggles of Jewish 
immigrants during the late 1920s through characterizations 
of tubercular patients - an artist, a Hebrew scholar, a young 
communist, a talmudist, shop workers —- in the Mount Sinai 
Sanitarium in Ste-Agathe-des-Monts, Quebec. Shtern also 
portrays the life of French Canadian farmers and their rela- 
tionships with the Jews. In both works, the autobiographical 
figure of the young radical Yiddish poet is central. 

Ida Maze played an important role in Canadian Yiddish 
literature, not only as a writer of children’s poetry but also as 
“the mother” of Canadian Yiddish writers. She conducted a 
literary salon in Montreal for many years, encouraged other 
writers, and was instrumental in organizing the publication 
of their works. Many Canadian Yiddish writers were also 
teachers in the secular Yiddish schools. One such poet was 
M.M. Shaffir (1909-1988) who was known for the purity of 
his language and the rich use of East-European Jewish folk- 
lore in his writing. 

The cataclysm of World War 11 and the immigration of 
survivors of the Holocaust strengthened the ranks of the Ca- 
nadian Yiddish literary community in quantity and quality. 
The first of the important refugee writers to arrive in Canada 
was Melech Ravitch, the adopted name of Zekharye-Khone 
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Bergner. He proved a towering figure of modern world Yid- 
dish literature. With a childhood in Galicia, Ravitch’s mother 
tongue was Polish and his second language was German. But 
as a youngster he adopted Yiddish as a response to the Jewish 
national renaissance in Eastern Europe in the earlier years of 
the 20 century. At the end of World War 1 Ravitch settled 
in Warsaw to participate in the great enterprise of creating a 
modern, secular national Jewish culture in Yiddish. He was 
a prominent figure on the Yiddish literary scene in interwar 
Poland. Ravitch eventually was overcome with despair for the 
future of Polish Jewry and left the country in 1934. He became 
a world traveler in the latter half of the 1930s and finally settled 
in Montreal in 1941. Here he became a dynamic organizer of 
Yiddish literary, cultural, and educational activities and was, 
for many years, the director of Montreal’s Jewish Public Li- 
brary and People’s University. Four of his 21 volumes of verse 
were compiled in Montreal. In addition, the Canadian period 
of Ravitch’s life also saw the publication of his Yiddish transla- 
tion of Kafka’s The Trial as well as three encyclopedic volumes 
devoted to portraying in a personal fashion the major figures 
of the Jewish national cultural renaissance (Mayn Leksikon). 
While in Canada he also composed his three volume autobi- 
ography, Dos Mayse-bukh fun Mayn Lebn. Melech Ravitch’s 
life and voluminous writings are an embodiment of the hu- 
manism of the I.L. *Peretz tradition of secular Jewishness. But 
Melech Ravitch, was more than a poet, writer, and editor. He 
was a dynamic, central figure in modern Yiddish literature 
who worked tirelessly to ensure the survival and growth of 
Yiddish literature on a world scale. 

Another talented and recognized Yiddish writer who 
came to Canada after World War 11 was the poet and short 
story writer Rochl Korn. Also a native of Galicia, she estab- 
lished a reputation as a writer of stature in Poland during the 
late 1920s and 1930s, producing lyrics of rural tranquility but 
in modernist form. In her post-Holocaust poetry, Korn re- 
vealed and explored memories of her vanished home with 
great sensitivity. To the landscape of the old home in Eastern 
Europe, Korn added a new dimension, seeing herself in the 
present-day world of a “supplanted reality” that has “placed 
her like a partition between yesterday and today.” In her later 
poems she described passing over a boundary that not every- 
one can cross, and “in the concealed circle” she has entered, 
“only saints, fools and prophets of extinct worlds feel at home.” 
The poet belongs to the latter; her “extinct worlds” are the key 
to her poems as they are to much of post-Holocaust Yiddish 
literature. The unspeakable tragedy cast its shadow on all the 
poet’s experiences and feelings and gave her a special calling 
to give voice to all that was lost. Korn’s reflective mood, in- 
fused with the pain of unimaginable loss, neither weakened 
nor dulled the thrust of her modernist imagery. 

Mordkhe Husid (1909-1988) was also a postwar immi- 
grant to Canada. Although his first book, published in Poland 
in 1937, was a collection of short stories, he later turned to po- 
etry. His post-Holocaust work was the product of a mature 
poet who tended towards intellectualism; filled with the imag- 
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ery and symbolism of traditional Judaism in its East European 
forms, his poems are veiled by the all-pervading sadness of a 
Jew who feels he is “a brand snatched from the fire.” 

Yehuda Elberg was the scion of a distinguished rabbinic 
family in Poland where he began his Yiddish literary career 
at the age of 20. He escaped from the Warsaw Ghetto, partici- 
pated in the underground resistance, and played a significant 
role in the restoration of the Yiddish press and literature in 
Poland just after the liberation. He immigrated to Montreal in 
the 1950s and became a leading short story writer and novel- 
ist of the post-Holocaust period of Yiddish literature. Elberg 
devoted his artistic creativity to the depiction of Jewish life in 
Poland prior to the Holocaust as well as to the Jewish tragedy 
during the Destruction. 

Chava *Rosenfarb (1923- ), a native of Lodz, Poland, 
began to write in Yiddish as a child. Incarcerated in the Lodz 
Ghetto, she was active in the underground writers’ circle. 
Rosenfarb survived Auschwitz and Bergen-Belsen and settled 
in Montreal in 1950. She became a published and recognized 
poet, short story writer, playwright, and novelist after World 
War 11. Her three-volume novel of life in the Lodz Ghetto, 
Der Boym fun Lebn (1972; The Tree of Life, 1985) achieved 
broad acclaim. One of the last significant Yiddish writers in 
Canada, Chava Rosenfarb in later years devoted much of her 
creative energy to the English translation and publication of 
her works. 


OUTSIDE MONTREAL. Although Montreal was the “capital 
city” of Yiddish literature in Canada, Toronto and Winnipeg 
also had Yiddish literary communities. Toronto's principal 
Yiddish newspaper, Der Yidisher Zhurnal (“The Hebrew Jour- 
nal”), founded as a weekly in 1912, and published as a daily 
from 1917 to the early 1960s, served as a forum for many local 
Yiddish writers. A group of Yiddish proletarian writers and 
poets was active in Toronto during the 1920s and 1930s, in- 
cluding Benjamin Katz, Shimen Nepom, Abraham Nisniev- 
ich, Shimshen Pizel (later better known as Sh. Apter), Leyzer 
Treyster, and others. In addition to his role as a Yiddish writer, 
Gershon Pomerantz (1904-1968) established a small Yid- 
dish publishing house in Toronto which produced a literary 
magazine, Tint un Feder (“Pen and Ink”) and issued works 
by several major Yiddish writers. After World War 11, Peretz 
*Miransky (1908-1993), a member of the influential Yiddish 
writers and artists group “Yung Vilne” (“Young Vilna”), set- 
tled in Toronto, where he continued to cultivate the fable as 
well as his lyric poetry. 

The Yiddish cultural life of Winnipeg centered around 
its newspaper, Dos Yidishe Vort (“The Israelite Press”), edited 
for many years by the talented journalist Mark Selchen (Shi- 
men-Mordkhe Zeltshen, 1885-1960), and around the Yiddish 
day school, the I.L. Peretz School, founded by a coalition of 
Labor Zionists, Socialist Territorialists, and Bundists in 1914. 
The Yiddish writer Falik Zolf (1896-1961) was a teacher in 
this institution for many years. Between 1938 and 1943, the 
distinguished Jewish pedagogue and Yiddish writer Abra- 
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ham *Golomb (1888-1982) was principal of the Peretz School. 
Golomb was the ideologue of “Integral Jewishness,’ a philos- 
ophy fusing Yiddishism and Hebraism, secular Jewishness 
with the Jewish religious tradition, in order to maintain Jew- 
ish national distinctiveness in the diaspora as well as in the 
State of Israel. Golomb published five Yiddish works while 
residing in Winnipeg. 

Individual Yiddish writers lived in various other locales 
throughout Canada, such as Michael Usiskin, who published 
an important memoir of the founding and development of 
the Jewish agricultural colony of Edenbridge, Saskatchewan 
(Oksn un Motorn, 1945; Uncle Mike’s Edenbridge, 1983). The 
Yiddish-Hebrew writer, poet, and translator Mordkhe Yofe 
(1894-1961), one of the most prolific and talented Yiddish 
translators of Hebrew poetry, spent 1927-37 in Vancouver, 
where he published irregularly the periodical Di Yidishe Velt 
(“The Jewish World”). 


SCHOLARSHIP AND TRANSLATIONS. Jewish scholarship 
and the translation of classical Jewish texts also hold an im- 
portant position in Canadian Yiddish literature. Yiddish writ- 
ers, for example, pioneered the field of Canadian Jewish his- 
toriography. B.G. Sack of Montreal began his research in the 
field during the first decade of the 20 century; his Geshi- 
khte fun Yidn in Kanade (“History of the Jews in Canada” 
was published in 1945 in English, and in the original Yiddish 
three years later. Abraham Rhinewine (1887-1962), the Yid- 
dish writer, journalist, and early editor of Toronto's Yiddish 
newspaper, Der Yidisher Zhurnal (The Hebrew Journal) also 
did pioneer research in Canadian Jewish history, published 
in his two volume Der Yid in Kanade (“The Jew in Canada, 
1925-27). The Yiddish philologist, folklorist, and ethnologist 
Y. Elzet (Rabbi Yehudah Leyb Zlotnick-*Avida, 1887-1962) 
lived in Montreal and Vancouver from 1920 to 1938 and pub- 
lished a number of his important works. Simkhe Petrushka’s 
edition of the Mishnah, including the Hebrew original plus 
his Yiddish translation of the text and selected commentaries, 
was published in Montreal in 1945-49. The Montreal Jewish 
educator Shimshen Dunsky was highly praised for his anno- 
tated translation, which is also a critical edition, of the Mi- 
drash Rabbah to the five biblical scrolls. Nachman Shemen of 
Toronto published works on Hasidism and the historic Pol- 
ish-Jewish community of Lublin, as well as studies on the at- 
titudes of traditional Judaism towards labor, the woman, the 
stranger, and the proselyte. Yekhiel Shtern of Montreal was 
awarded the coveted Louis Lamed Prize for his detailed study 
of traditional Jewish education in his hometown of Tishevits 
(Tyszowce), Poland. 


CONCLUSION. Serious study of Canadian Yiddish literature 
is still in its early stage. H.M. Caiserman-Vital’s pioneer work 
Yidishe Dikhter in Kanade (“Jewish Poets in Canada”), pub- 
lished in 1934, treated both Yiddish and Anglo-Jewish poets. 
And while the United States, Poland, and the Soviet Union 
were the three main centers of Yiddish literature during the 
interwar years, Canada also became a visible point on the map 
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of world Yiddish literature and remained so until the end of 
the 20" century. 
[Eugene V. Orenstein (24 ed.)] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: C.L. Fuks (Fox), ed, Hundert Yor Yidishe un 
Hebreyishe Literatur in Kanade (1982); I. Robinson et al., An Ever- 
day Miracle: Yiddish Culture in Montreal (1990); E. Orenstein, in: M. 
Weinfeld et al., The Canadian Jewish Mosaic (1981), 293-313. 


CANAKKALE (Turk. Canakkale or Kala-i Sultaniye; Eng. 
Dardanelles), town in Turkey. Canakkale was established in 
1463 on the Asian shore of the Dardanelles between the an- 
cient Abydos and Dardanos. Jews initially settled in Parium 
about 48 B.c.z. during the Roman era and then in Gallipoli 
and Koila during the Byzantine era. They settled in the newly 
founded Canakkale in the 17** century. Toward the end of 
the 18" century there were approximately 50 Jewish families 
there. In the 19 century the Jewish population of Canakkale 
increased from about 550 Jews (118 households) in the 1820s 
to about 1,100 (139 households) in 1876, 1,354 in 1888, and 1,805 
in 1894. In addition, in 1894 there were 926 foreign Jews, ya- 
banciyan, in Canakkale. As the community tripled in size, the 
number of synagogues rose from one to three at the end of 
the 19* century, Yachan, Hadache, and Halio, and the com- 
munity spread to *Bayramic, *Ezine, and *Lapseki after the 
1880s. During the Gallipoli Campaign, the Jewish population 
of Canakkale temporarily fled the war zone to Bayramic. The 
Jews generally specialized in trade and crafts as peddlers, mer- 
chants, tailors, greengrocers, mercers, tinners, bakers, jewel- 
ers, tobacconists, grain merchants, porters, and winegrowers, 
while some served as dragomans in foreign consulates and in 
provisioning ships sailing between Europe and Asia. In 1878 
The *Alliance Israélite Universelle opened its first school. The 
famous Aynali Bazaar (Halio Passage), an important trade 
center in Canakkale, was built in 1889 through a donation 
by Iliya Halios, the Jewish merchant. The town suffered from 
disastrous fires in 1836, in 1845 (when the whole Jewish quar- 
ter was destroyed), in 1860, and in 1866, from an earthquake 
in 1912, and from British and French naval bombardment in 
1915. The collapse of the Ottoman Empire and the establish- 
ment of the Turkish Republic opened a new era for the Jews 
of Canakkale. The official 1927 census recorded 200 Jewish 
families with 952 surrounding men and women. In 1934 anti- 
Jewish incidents took place in the area and as a result a con- 
siderable number of Jews took refuge in Istanbul. In 1940 the 
community numbered 250 families. After 1948 many of the 
Jews of Canakkale settled in Israel. According to estimates, 
not more than 300-400 Jews were left in the town in 1970. In 
2005 about 10 Jews lived there and there was only one syna- 
gogue. As part of the Jewish cultural heritage, one may include 
the Jewish cemeteries, redesigned as the Quincentennial Park, 
the clock tower built in 1897 by a Jewish merchant and Italian 
vice consul, the entrance to the Aynalt Bazaar, a large number 
of houses, and a bakery. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Handbook for Travelers in Constantinople, 
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Study (1973); 53- 
[M. Mustafa Kulu (24 ed.)] 


CANARY ISLANDS, islands belonging to Spain, off N.W. 
Africa. Since the Canary Islands were taken over by Spain af- 
ter the Expulsion of 1492, the first Jewish immigrants to the 
Canary Islands were *Conversos from Spain and Portugal 
seeking refuge from the Inquisition and persecution. The first 
Converso settlers came with their families and continued to 
follow a traditional life. The Conversos from southern Spain 
were the first Europeans to join the small local population of 
Berber-African origin. As elsewhere in the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese world, here too the Converso settlers were followed 
by the Inquisition. The Inquisition began to operate in 1504. 
Evidence given in a trial held by the Inquisition in 1520 tells 
of a Jewish community in one of the islands which had a syn- 
agogue and shohet. In 1502 the inquisitor-general, Francisco 
Diego Deza, summoned a number of Conversos from the is- 
lands before the tribunal in Seville; others were tried by the 
tribunal of Cordoba. The first auto-da-fé in the Canaries was 
held in 1526. Later the Inquisition relaxed its activities, but 
they were revived as a result of the plague of 1523-32. Among 
those burned at the stake were Alvar Gonzalez of Castello 
Branco, the moving spirit of the Palma Converso community, 
and Pedro Gonzalez, a royal official who left Spain in 1492, but 
later became a nominal convert to Christianity. The tribunal 
resumed its activities in 1568 when Diego Ortiz de Fufez, for- 
merly prosecutor in the tribunal of Toledo, arrived in the Ca- 
naries. In 1524 a movement to leave for Erez Israel stirred the 
Converso community and some set off despite the dangers in- 
volved; one family reached its destination. Lucien Wolf based 
his study of the Converso community in the Canaries on the 
basis of 76 volumes of Inquisition records which were sold to a 
private individual in 1900. Since that time these volumes have 
disappeared. Wolf published the material in regesta in English 
with useful notes. Beinart discovered a few more trial reports 
in Spain. The material suggests that the Converso community 
maintained strong links with London. 

In the 17 century, many Conversos, largely from Por- 
tugal, settled in Palma and Tenerife. Many of the Conversos 
who settled in the Canaries led a Jewish life. Some knew how 
to slaughter ritually, baked matzah for Passover, and contin- 
ued to pray in the Jewish manner. Some of the Conversos ad- 
hered to a strictly religious way of life. During the 17 century 
the islands witnessed a revival of Judeo-Converso life. The is- 
lands were a convenient stepping stone to the New World and 
London. The number of Conversos increased considerably. 
Conversos in Western Europe saw the economic and strate- 
gic importance of the islands in international trade. The in- 
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quisitional records of the 17 century indicate that close con- 
nections existed between the Conversos in the Canaries and 
those in England and northwestern Europe. Among those de- 
nounced were Antonio Fernandez *Carvajal, a founder of the 
London Jewish community, and his kinsman Lorenzo Lindo. 
During the 18 century, a few Conversos were still brought 
before the Inquisition in the Canaries, but without serious 
consequences. In the 1950s a number of Jews, mainly immi- 
grants from Morocco, settled in the Canaries but did not form 
an organized community. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Wolf, Jews in the Canary Islands (1926). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Beinart, in: HSE Transactions, 25 (1977), 
48-86; L.A. Anaya Hernandez, in: Inquisi¢do 1 (1989-90), 161-76. 


{Haim Beinart / Yom Tov Assis (24 ed.)] 


CANDLES. In the Bible and Mishnah only oil-lamps and 
torches were used for lighting (see *Pottery). The torch (Jap- 
pid) is not only mentioned in the Bible (Gen. 15:17) but also 
in Assyrian sources. It was used to spread fire in time of battle 
(Judg. 15:4—-5; Isa. 62:1) and as a bright light (Judg. 7:16; Dan. 
10:6), but because of its excessive smoke it was not employed 
much. In the Mishnah, the torch is mentioned as being liable 
to similar impurity as the lamp (Kelim 2:8). In later times can- 
dles made of tallow mixed with palm oil or wax, or candles of 
paraffin, gradually took the place of oil, especially in Europe. 
Although there is traditional basis for the use of candles in Ju- 
daism, undoubtedly their widespread employment in the rites 
of the Catholic Church encouraged their use among medieval 
Jewry. Even though people generally used candles, oil was still 
regarded as the more appropriate fuel for ritual purposes, es- 
pecially for the Sabbath and *Hanukkah lights. This was be- 
cause prior to the invention of paraffin candles, candles were 
often made from the fat of ritually forbidden animals. Oil was 
considered a more appropriate fuel for Hanukkah lamps be- 
cause the miracle occurred with oil, and it was recommended 
for the *ner tamid (“eternal light”) in front of the synagogue 
ark because of its symbolic significance as a substitute for the 
candelabrum (*menorah) in the Temple. For the same reason 
oil was used for the light kindled at the death of a person and 
during the whole mourning period (see *Mourning rites) as 
well as on the anniversary of a person's death (*Yahrzeit), al- 
though these customs are unknown in the Shulhan Arukh, 
and appear late. But paraffin candles gradually replaced the oil 
lights and still later, with the introduction of electricity, small 
electric bulbs gradually replaced the ner tamid. 

R. Moses b. Mordecai *Basola reported in his Shivhei 
Yerushalayim (cf. 1. Ben-Zvi, Masot Erez Yisrael, pp. 21, 72) that 
it was customary in the synagogues of Jerusalem on weekdays 
to carry a candle before the scroll of the Torah when it was re- 
moved from the ark and taken to the *bimah. It was counted 
a special mitzvah to hold this candle while the Torah was be- 
ing read. Similarly, in other parts of the world, candles still ac- 
company the Torah when it is taken to a special place in the 
synagogue, to symbolize the light of the law. For the *Havdalah 
ceremony at the departure of the Sabbath a braided wax candle 
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CANDLES 


having at least two wicks is used (because of the benediction 
“who createst the lights of the fire”), though in the absence ofa 
braided candle two candles having one wick each may be held 
together. In the Sephardi rite, however, a simple unbraided 
candle is used in the Havdalah blessing. A simple candle is 
also used for the ceremony of searching for leaven (bedikat 
hamez) on the evening before Passover. Candles are also lit 
at the popular celebrations (hillula) on the anniversary of the 
death of rabbis and scholars, especially of R. Simeon b. Yohai 
and R. Meir Baal ha-Nes (see *Lag ba-Omer) and in some 
communities also on Hoshana Rabba night during the study 
vigil (tikkun) in the synagogue. In the period of the Second 
Temple, one of the most popular festivities was the kindling of 
candles and torches on the eve of the first day of Tabernacles 
on the Water-Drawing Festival (Simhat Beit ha-Shoevah). It 
became customary, especially among Oriental Jews, to light 
candles on the traditional graves of famous historical leaders, 
rabbis, etc. (e.g., King David, Simeon b. Yohai). 


[Meir Ydit] 


Candles and Women 

Although technically not a commandment specified in the 
Torah, kindling lights to usher in the Sabbath and festivals 
was transformed into an obligation by the rabbis. Kindling 
lights is a positive time-bound commandment, a category of 
obligations from which women were traditionally exempted 
in Jewish law. However, from early rabbinic times, lighting 
Sabbath and festival lights was considered one of three mitz- 
vot (commandments), together with *hallah and *niddah, 
which women were obligated to perform even if men were 
present in the household. These three commandments are 
known as the HaNaH mitzvot, an acronym of Hallah, Niddah, 
and Hadlakat ha-Ner, which, in a play on words, also evokes 
Hannah, the mother of the biblical Samuel. A number of 
midrashic sources declare that these obligations are female 
punishments or atonement for the disobedience of the first 
female in the Garden of Eden (ARNB 9 and 42; Gen. R. 17:8; 
Shab. 2:6, 8b). According to the Mishnah (Shab. 2:6), women 
who neglect these commandments risk death in childbirth 
(also ARNB 42). 

Jewish women have traditionally taken the observance of 
kindling Sabbath and festival lights seriously. In the contem- 
porary era, where candles are generally used, women usually 
light two candles. Some women, who forget for even one week, 
add an extra candle for the rest of their lives; others add a can- 
dle on the birth of each child. Among some groups women 
do not begin to light their own candles until marriage while 
among others, such as the Lubavitcher hasidim, even young 
girls are encouraged to light one candle. Since the candles are 
lit before the blessing is said, women have traditionally cov- 
ered their eyes while saying the benediction so that the light 
will only become visible after the blessing is completed. On 
Friday night some women make circles with their arms and 
hands before covering their eyes in a gesture of welcome to 
the Sabbath queen. Several popular vernacular tekhinnot were 
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CANDLE TAX 


written for women to recite after completing the benediction 
and before uncovering their eyes. If there is no woman over 
bat mitzvah age present, then a man must light the candles 


and say the benediction. 
[Rela Mintz Geffen (2"¢ ed.)] 


CANDLE TAX, tax imposed in the Jewish community in 
Eastern Europe upon Sabbath, festival, and other candles con- 
nected with Jewish ritual or custom. Information about it is 
found from the beginning of the 18" century, a period of fi- 
nancial deterioration for the Jewish communities of Poland, 
who imposed this tax upon their members to raise money 
to repay their many debts. In 1816 an assembly of communal 
representatives in Minsk levied a candle tax for three years 
on all the communities in Lithuania in order to support Jew- 
ish settlers in southern Russia. In 1797 the candle tax was of- 
ficially imposed by the Austrian government on the Jews in 
Galicia, a measure suggested by a Jewish taxfarmer, Solomon 
Kofler, and recommended by N.H. *Homberg, as a substitute 
for the “tolerance tax” (Toleranzgebuehr). It was levied upon 
all candles used for Jewish ritual, including wedding and me- 
morial candles. The tax was raised from time to time and was 
particularly burdensome to the Jewish poor. Its collection 
was delegated to Jewish tax farmers, who were hated by the 
Jewish populace. A special office (Pachtungsgesellschaft des 
juedischen Lichterzuendungsaufschlags) was set up to deal 
with its collection. In 1800 tax farmers paid 350,000 gulden 
for the right to collect the tax. The right of suffrage in com- 
munal elections was determined according to the amount of 
candle tax paid by members. The candle tax was abrogated in 
Galicia in 1848. 

In Russia the candle tax was of a different kind. After the 
constitution formulating the regulation of the meat tax (1839) 
explicitly prohibited taxation of any kind on a ritual imple- 
ment, the candle tax was renewed in 1844 in connection with 
a government project to establish state schools for the Jews. 
Collection of the tax was delegated to the ministry of educa- 
tion. The amount was fixed at 230,000 rubles yearly, which 
was divided among the Jewish communities in proportion 
to the amount of meat tax paid. In 1855 permission was given 
to combine collection of the candle and meat taxes, so that 
in practice the two taxes were amalgamated. In many small 
communities in Eastern Europe, the rabbi’s wife would be 
granted a kind of monopoly on selling candles for Sabbaths 
and festivals at an increased price, which served as a kind of 
consumption tax for the upkeep of the rabbi. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Balaban, Dzieje Zydéw w Galiciji (1914), 
76-81; Gresen, in: YE, 14 (ca. 1910), 83-86; R. Mahler, Divrei Yemei 
Yisrael, 3 (19607), 40-43; I. Rivkind, Yiddishe Gelt (1960), 192-42; M. 
Gordon, Opyt izucheniya khozyaystva v Rossii (1918), 161-73. 

[Yehuda Slutsky] 


CANEA, second largest city of Crete, on the N.W. of the is- 


land. In 1350 the Venetian authorities set aside a special quar- 
ter for the Jews. In 1398 the Senate of Venice issued an order 
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limiting the interest on debts owed by the Venetian patricians 
to Jewish moneylenders to 12% per annum. The Jews of Ca- 
nea contributed toward the strengthening of the town’s forti- 
fications, the construction of the harbor, and the navy. In the 
Venetian period, the Ez Hayyim synagogue was used as the 
St. Katherine Church, and in 1522, when returned to the Jews, 
it was rebuilt. In 1571 the community numbered 300 souls. 
Jewish refugees fled to Canea when the Greek Revolution of 
1821 broke out. The majority of Crete’s Jewish population was 
concentrated in this city. Their principal occupations were in 
handicrafts and commerce. They also included interpreters, 
clerks, and agents. In 1875 Aba Delmedigo was elected dele- 
gate to the Cretan General Assembly of the island. In 1880 the 
Beit Shalom synagogue and new Alliance Israélite Universelle 
school were founded. In the Greek Insurrection beginning in 
1896, many Jews from the island fled to Izmir, and Rabbi Abra- 
ham Eblagon saved 28 Christian families from death. He also 
was praised for his efforts at this time in locating and return- 
ing stolen church bells from Izmir. In 1915, some 600 Jewish 
refugees from Syria and Erez Israel were given temporary ref- 
uge by the Jewish community at the local Jewish school and in 
nearby Halepa. In 1904 there were 646 Jews in Canea and in 
1941, 314. On June 6, 1944, the Nazis placed them on the ship 
Danae, which was scuttled on the high seas when bombed 
three days later by the British Royal Air Force after being iden- 
tified as an enemy ship. In 1948 there were only seven Jews in 
Canea. In 1995, the Ez Hayyim synagogue was renovated by 
Nikos Stavrolakis as a museum. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Markus, in: Tarbiz, 38 (1967/68), 161-74; F. 
Thiriet, Régestes des délibérations du Sénat de Venise concernant la 
Romanie, 3 vols. (1958-61), indexes s.v. Canée (incl. bibl.); C. Roth, 
Venice (1930), 297-8; J. Starr, in: PAAJR, 12 (1942), 59-114; A.M. Haber- 
mann, Sefer ha-Zikhronot shel Rabbi Avraham Balza (= offprint from 
Sinai, 21 (1947/48), 297-307). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Rivlin (ed.), 
Pinkas Kehillot Yavan (1999). 


[Simon Marcus / Yitzchak Kerem (24 ed.)] 


CANETTI, ELIAS (1905-1994), novelist, playwright and 
essayist. Canetti was born in Bulgaria in multicultural Rust- 
schuk on the Romanian border. Growing up in a Sephardi 
family Canetti was socialized in several languages: Spaniol- 
ish (the language of the Sephardi Jews), Bulgarian (the official 
language of the country), and German, which at first was the 
“secret language” of his parents; only from 1913 did Canetti 
learn this language from his mother in Lausanne, and from 
then on it was the medium of his writing. In the autobiogra- 
phy of his childhood Die gerettete Zunge (1977; The Memoirs 
of Elias Canetti, 1999, including the subsequent two volumes) 
Canetti emphasized this linguistic plurality, which he under- 
stood as a Jewish gift and at same time regarded as crucial for 
the linguistic consciousness of his writing. Cultural plurality 
becomes an even stronger basis of his writing after Rustschuk. 
In 1911 the family moved to Manchester, and after the early 
death of his father to Lausanne (1913), Vienna (1913), Zur- 
ich (1916), Frankfurt (1921) and again back to Vienna (1924), 
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where Canetti studied chemistry. There he was influenced 
by Karl Kraus, met Veza Taubner-Calderon, herself a writer 
and his future wife, and there he found (seeing also the burn- 
ing palace of justice in Vienna in 1927) a central theme in his 
writing: the phenomenon of masses and power (cf. the sec- 
ond part of the autobiography, Die Fackel im Ohr, 1980). Liv- 
ing mainly in Vienna until 1938, Canetti became acquainted 
with several writers and artists, such as George Grosz, Bert 
Brecht, and Isaac *Babel in Berlin, where he worked as transla- 
tor for the Malik publishing house in 1929, and with Hermann 
*Broch, Robert *Musil, Abraham Sonne, and Fritz Wotruba 
in Vienna. At this time he began to write. He wrote two plays 
(Hochzeit, written in 1931, published in 1932, and Komédie 
der Eitelkeit, written in 1933/34, published in 1950), in which 
he followed Kraus’ technique of the “acoustic quotation” In 
1930/31, he wrote the novel Die Blendung, which was published 
in Vienna in 1935. Ignored in German-speaking Europe it was 
translated early into English (Auto da Fe, 1946) and seen as an 
uncanny and at the same time comic description of the fall 
(and self-destruction) of the old-European intellectual and 
cultural mind and the rise of mass ideologies in prewar Eu- 
rope. Only after the war — after new editions in 1948 and 1963 
in Germany - was this novel recognized as one of the most 
important works of the 20" century and earned Canetti the 
Nobel Prize for literature in 1981. The writing and publication 
of this novel is the subject of the third part of Canetti’s auto- 
biography, Das Augenspiel (1985). Of similar importance but 
less appreciated and read was his anthropological-political 
essay Masse und Macht (Crowds and Power, 1960). After his 
immigration from Paris to London in 1938 Canetti stopped 
writing and devoted himself to the anthropological, ethno- 
logical, mythological, and psychiatric studies which form the 
background of his essay on crowds and power. The work is a 
general investigation of the phenomenon of power, dealing 
with ethnographical examples such as the hunting practices 
of primitive peoples. He explains the rituals and the psychol- 
ogy of power (e.g., power-increase by triumph over the killed 
victim) and analyzes the rhetoric and symbolism of the masses 
(e.g., the fire). In the shadow of the Nazi terror, though less 
explicitly, the book also deals with the mythical and anthro- 
pological roots of mass murder. Here, but also in his play Die 
Befristeten (written in 1952, published in 1964), Canetti con- 
ceives of death as the core of evil, contradicting life. Against 
death he posits the social “facility of transformation,” which 
is the duty especially of the poet, as Canetti explains in his 
speech Die Verantwortung des Dichters (1976). The possibil- 
ity of transformation leads also to his ethnographic novel Die 
Stimmen von Marrakesch (1968), which is based on a journey 
to Marrakesh in 1954, and his notebooks written since 1942, 
in which - as in the autobiography - Canetti also reflects on 
topical issues relating to Judaism, such as Zionism, assimila- 
tion, Jewish self-hatred (Kraus, Weininger), the possibility of 
Jewish cultural life in Germany after the Holocaust (cf. Die 
Provinz des Menschen, 1973; Das Geheimherz der Uhr, 1987). 
Canetti died in Zurich, his favorite city, in August 1994. 
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CANPANTON, ISAAC BEN JACOB 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: St. H. Kaszynski, Elias Canettis Anthropolo- 
gie und Poetik (1985); N. Riedner, Canettis Fischerle (1994); C. Geof- 
froy, G. Stieg Elias Canetti (1995); M. Bollacher, “Canetti und das 
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[Andreas Kilcher (2"4 ed.)] 


CANNSTADT, KARL FRIEDRICH (1807-1850), German 
physician. Cannstadt was born in Regensburg. His mono- 
graph on a cholera outbreak in Paris led to his being invited 
to establish a cholera hospital for the Belgian government. 
In 1844 he was appointed professor of internal medicine at 
Erlangen University. His Handbuch des medizinischen Klinik 
(1841) shows him to have been one of the first to substitute 
clinical observation for speculative natural philosophy. An- 
other notable work was Die Krankheiten des hoeheren Alters 
und ihre Heilung (1839), and from 1841 he edited the Jahres- 
bericht ueer die Fortschritte der gesamten Medizin in allen 
Laendern. 


CANPANTON (Campanton), ISAAC BEN JACOB (1360- 
1463), Castilian rabbi. Canpanton was the head of a yeshivah 
in Zamora in western Spain, among whose students were 
Isaac de *Leon, Isaac *Aboab 11, Samuel b. Abraham Valensi, 
and Shem Tov *Ibn Shem Tov. He laid down methodologi- 
cal rules for the study of the Talmud which had a profound 
influence. These he summarized in his Darkhei ha-Talmud 
(called Darkhei ha-Gemara in the Mantua edition of 1593). In 
this work he departs from the method of previous writers on 
talmudic methodology, who had merely laid down talmudic 
rules. Canpanton systematically and logically explained the 
proper method of studying the text, and the pedagogical prin- 
ciples to be employed in that study. He was also the first to lay 
down methodological rules for the study of the rishonim. His 
system was transmitted by his students to Jacob *Berab, who 
introduced it into his yeshivah in Safed. Samuel ibn *Sid, the 
pupil of Isaac de Leon, also describes at length in his Kelalei 
Shemuel the method of study at the yeshivah as determined 
by Isaac Canpanton. A Darkhei ha-Talmud was first published 
in Constantinople, 1515-20 (?); a more complete edition was 
published in Venice in 1565. It has since been frequently re- 
published; the 1891 edition had corrections and notes by I.H. 
*Weiss. Canpanton also took an active part in communal af- 
fairs. In 1450, after the death of Don Abraham *Benveniste, he 
became a member of the committee, along with Joseph *Ibn 
Shem Tov, the well-known philosopher, and Joseph b. Abra- 
ham Benveniste, appointed to apportion taxation among the 
Jews of Castile. He died in Pefiafiel after undergoing consid- 
erable hardships. He appears to have engaged in the study of 
Kabbalah and miraculous deeds were attributed to him. His 
kabbalistic doctrine was circulated by his disciples and, in 
turn, by their disciples. Canpanton was greatly admired by 
his contemporaries, both on account of his personality and 
as a teacher, and he is widely quoted by them in their works 
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CANPANTON, JUDAH BEN SOLOMON 


on talmudic methodology. The Darkhei ha- Talmud, however, 
is his only extant work. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Rosenmann, in: Mwyj, 20 (1893), 160-5; 
G. Scholem, in: Tarbiz, 24 (1955), 167; H.Z. Dimitrovski, in: Sefunot, 
7 (1962/63), 83-96; Baer, Spain, 2 (1966), 270. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
puy: David, in: Kiryat Sefer, 51 (1976), 324-26; Gross, in: Peamim, 
31 (1987), 3-21; D. Boyarin, Ha-Iyyun ha-Sefaradi (1989); M. Breuer, 


Oholei Torah (2003), index; 
[Abraham David] 


CANPANTON, JUDAH BEN SOLOMON (14" century), 
ethical writer and philosopher. Very little is known about his 
life; only a few scattered remarks in his work, Arbaah Kinya- 
nim, give information about him. He was a pupil of R. *Yom 
Tov b. Abraham Ishbili whom he quotes extensively. His spe- 
cific reference to Sefer ha-Zikkaron, a work in defense of Mai- 
monides, as having been written by his teacher, proves that 
R. Yom Tov b. Abraham Ishbili is its author. It seems that 
Canpanton lived in Molina, at least while he wrote the book, 
and witnessed persecutions of the Jews in Spain (the date is 
unknown). He also seems to have taken part in disputations 
with Christians, but it has not been ascertained whether he 
wrote a treatise on these polemics. It has also not been estab- 
lished whether he belonged to the same Canpanton family as 
the 15'" century talmudist Isaac b. Jacob *Canpanton. Arbaah 
Kinyanim, his major extant work, is a philosophical and ethi- 
cal treatise which has mystical and kabbalistic overtones. It is 
divided into four parts, each of which is designed to deal with 
a special subject. Canpanton, however, does not faithfully fol- 
low the structure he outlined and he discusses many subjects 
that are not directly related to the main theme. His sources 
were mostly the works of the Spanish Jewish philosophers: 
Abraham ibn Ezra, Maimonides, and others. He also drew on 
great rabbinic writers, e.g., Nahmanides and Jonah b. Abra- 
ham Gerondi, on heikhalot literature, and it is assumed that 
he knew the Zohar, though he does not actually mention the 
work. His works, except for a few sections of Arbaah Kinyanim 
(published by E.H. Golomb, 1930), have not been published. 
Lekah Tov, which seems to be a kabbalistic treatise, has been 
neither published nor studied. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.H. Golomb (ed.), Arbaah Kinyanim, 


(1930). [Joseph Dan] 


CANSINO, North African family, originally from Seville. The 
first known member was JACOB CANSINO, grammarian and 
lexicographer of the 138-14" centuries. The Marrano PEDRO 
FERNANDEZ CANSINO was a Victim of the Inquisition in 1480. 
His family later sought refuge in *Tlemcen, Algeria, where the 
ruler entrusted them with his affairs in *Oran and in 1512 ob- 
tained from Ferdinand the Catholic authorization for them 
to settle there. soLOMON was known as a poet; the learned 
MOSES and his brother JONAH were political agents. Their 
uncle sacos became dragoman (official interpreter) in *Fez, 
Morocco, in 1555. This position was later held by his nephew 
and son-in-law 1sa Ac (d. 1603-04), who maintained a reg- 
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ular correspondence with the rabbis in Palestine. His eldest 
son, JACOB, had two sons; the elder, 1sA AC, was converted to 
Christianity when the Jews were expelled from Oran in 1668, 
and the younger, ABRAHAM (d. apparently after 1709), was 
dayyan and the author of Aguddat Ezov, a poetical work that 
has since been lost. Because a copy of the Talmud was found 
in Abraham's possession, the Spaniards sent him as a prisoner 
to Murcia, Spain, together with his son, possibly isaac. They 
were set free only after the payment of a heavy fine. Abraham 
later became rabbi in Leghorn. Isaac was a publisher in Am- 
sterdam in 1685. The second son of Isaac, HAYYIM (d. 1625), 
was a royal interpreter. He had three sons, of whom the eldest 
was ISAAC (d. 1672), a poet of distinction; some of his litur- 
gical poems are included in the mahzor of Oran. The second 
son, AARON (d. 1633), succeeded his father as royal interpreter; 
after his assassination he was replaced by his brother Jacos 
(d. 1666), the most influential member of the family. He was 
opposed to the politics of the Marquis de los Velez, governor 
of Oran, who succeeded in expelling the Jews only after Jacob's 
death. In Madrid on a diplomatic assignment, Jacob published 
Extremos y Grandezas de Constantinopla, based on its Ladino 
original (1638), by Moses *Almosnino. Jacob’s preface to this 
edition enumerates the positions held and the services ren- 
dered by the Cansinos. The third son of Isaac, ABRAHAM (late 
16'>-early 17" centuries), was a scholar and poet. A fourth son 
was SAMUEL (late 16'*—-early 176 centuries), for a time presi- 
dent of the community and a beloved philanthropist; he ulti- 
mately ruined himself by gambling. During the 18" century 
the Cansinos were established in Leghorn, Italy; Mahon, Mi- 
norca; Mogador, Morocco (1775); Gibraltar (1785-1830), Lon- 
don (apparently before 1798), Manchester (end of 19‘ cen- 
tury), and New York (mid-20" century). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Mendez Bejarano, Histoire de la Juiverie 
de Séville (1922), 223-4; SIHM, Espagne, 2 (1956), index; H. Howes, The 
Gibraltarian (1951), 31; Hirschberg, Afrikah, 2 (1965), 104-6. 


[David Corcos] 
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CANTARINI (Heb. 0733077 7), Italian family, descended from 
Marco (Mordecai) Cohen, one of the victims of the massa- 
cre at Asolo in 1547. The family acquired the additional name 
Cantarini because one of its members was cantor (“cantarin”) 
of the synagogue. Noteworthy were: ANGELO DI GRASSIN 
(b. 1694), physician who drafted the statutes of the celebrated 
Padua relief association Sovvegno (1713), and published a 
treatise on practical surgery (1715), dedicated to the natural- 
ist Antonio Vallisnieri. HAYYIM MOSES (1660-1731), rabbi, 
physician, and poet in Padua and Rovigo. LEONE DI SIMONE 
(1592-1651), rabbi and physician in Venice and Padua; he wrote 
sermons, a commentary on the Book of Joshua, treatises on 
biblical subjects, and medical miscellanies. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ghirondi-Neppi, 102, 198, 238; M. Osimo, 
Narrazione della strage compita nel 1547 contro gli ebrei di Asolo e cenni 
biografici della famiglia Koen-Cantarini (1875); Milano, Italia, index. 


[Attilio Milano] 


CANTARINI (Heb. 0°03 ja), ISAAC VITA HA-KOHEN 
(1644-1723), rabbi, author, and physician of Padua, Italy. Can- 
tarini graduated in medicine at the University of Padua in 1664 
and remained in practice in Padua for the rest of his life. His 
principal work Pahad Yizhak (Amsterdam, 1685) describes in 
a curious allusive Hebrew style the anti-Jewish outbreaks at 
Padua in 1684. He also wrote Et Kez (Amsterdam, 1710), and 
Ekev Rav (Venice, 1711), and in Latin Vindex Sanguinis (Am- 
sterdam, 1680), a refutation of the *blood libel. Some of his re- 
sponsa figure in the Shemesh Zedakah by Samson *Morpurgo, 
and one in the Pahad Yizhak of Isaac *Lampronti. A popular 
preacher, Cantarini attracted non-Jews also among his hearers. 
A number of his Italian sermons have been preserved. Can- 
tarini also composed occasional poetry, some of which was 
printed, and left a collection of medical prescriptions. Three 
of his letters written in Latin to gentile correspondents were 
published by M. Osimo (Padua, 1856). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Milano, Bibliotheca, index; Roth, Italy, 366, 
377-8; Ghirondi-Neppi, 141, 154; M. Osimo, Narrazione della strage 
compita nel 1547 contro gli ebrei di Asolo e cenni biografici della fami- 
glia Koen-Cantarini (1875); $.D. Luzzatto in: Ozar Nehmad, 3 (1860), 
128-50; H.A. Savitz, Dr. Isaac Hayyim Ha-Kohen Cantarini (repr. from 
Jewish Forum, May, June, July, 1960). 


[Umberto (Moses David) Cassuto] 


CANTATAS AND CHORAL WORKS, HEBREW. The 
term “cantata” is used here to designate an accompanied vo- 
cal composition in several movements for one or more solo- 
ists, with or without choral sections. Contemporary names for 
works in this form can vary: “dialogo,’ for example, or “orato- 
rio” During the 17" and 18" centuries the performance of such 
works was widespread in some European Jewish communi- 
ties such as Italy, southern France, and the Netherlands. These 
works appeared side by side with simpler settings for individ- 
ual prayers or religious poems for two or more voices, with or 
without accompaniment. They were not intended to replace 
the traditional synagogue chants, nor did this practice arise 
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through any consideration of reform. These performances of 
art music in the synagogue took place only on particular oc- 
casions, such as “special Sabbaths and feasts” (Shabbatot Re- 
shumim u-Moadim, in the words of Leone *Modena; cf. S. de 
*Rossi, Ha-Shirim Asher li-Shelomo (Venice, 1623), fol. 5a), 
and at “times of rejoicing” (Zemannei Sason; ibid., fol. 2a), 
weddings, circumcisions, the inauguration of synagogues, or 
festivities of religious fraternities. 


Italy 

The introduction of art music into the Italian synagogue ap- 
pears to have begun in the late 16" century, probably as the 
result of segregation. The Jewish musicians who had flourished 
in Italy during the Renaissance period and were now excluded 
from gentile society and confined to the ghetto turned to the 
synagogue. Some literary sources predate the first actual mu- 
sical evidence. There are references to this kind of music in 
Padua about 1555-65 and especially in Ferrara about 1605. 
Leone Modena headed a choral association whose members 
“raise their voices at the time of feasts and they sing at the syn- 
agogue songs of praise... Ein k-Elohenu, Aleinu Leshabbeah, 
Yigdal, and Adon Olam...” (De Rossi, op. cit., introd., fol. 4b). 
The introduction of art music in the Mantuan synagogue took 
place between 1605 and 1622. The main evidence is De Rossi’s 
Ha-Shirim Asher li-Shelomo, a collection of 33 psalms, litur- 
gical chants and other religious poems set to music for three 
to eight unaccompanied voices. It was printed in Venice with 
important introductory texts, mainly by Leone Modena who 
had been editor and proofreader for this publication. De Rossi 
wrote his synagogal compositions in the musical style of his 
period, apparently with no attempt to use or adapt traditional 
tunes of the synagogue. The same trend is also obvious in all 
other synagogal compositions during the 17**-18' centuries. 
In the Venice ghetto between 1628 and 1639 the existence is 
known of a Jewish music “academy” called “Accademia degli 
Impediti” and later on “Compagnia dei Musici,’ again headed 
by Leone Modena. It had an extensive repertoire of Hebrew 
texts set to art music (musica figurata), including compositions 
for double choirs and settings with an instrumental accompa- 
niment. Modena’ disciple, Giulio *Morosini, who converted 
to Christianity, describes a particularly brilliant celebration of 
the feast of Simhat Torah in Venice about 1628 with the musi- 
cal participation of this “Accademia di Musica.” The only other 
musical document of this period known at present, apart from 
De Rossi’s Ha-Shirim..., is an anonymous Italian manuscript 
(HUC, Birnbaum 4F 71, now lost or mislaid), containing the 
upper parts of the second choir from a collection of synagogal 
and other religious music for double choir. By the middle of 
the 17» century such performances of art music in the syna- 
gogue had become customary in many places. In the collec- 
tion of texts relating to the heated dispute about choral sing- 
ing in the synagogue of Senigallia, from about 1642 to 1652, 
the well-known rabbi of Modena, Nethanel *Trabot, states in 
his pesak (rabbinic decision) of Nov. 9, 1645, “By God! It is not 
my intention to condemn those who sing according to music, 
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for in all the religions through which I have passed there is the 
custom of singing [thus] in honor of our God on the days of 
our feasts...” (Budapest, Ms. Kaufman 151, resp. 142). 

The performance of cantatas, dialogues, and oratorios 
between the second half of the 17*» and the end of the 18t* 
century for specific circumstances in such communities as 
Modena, Venice, Florence, Ancona, Padua, Leghorn, and Si- 
ena is documented mainly from the libretti which have been 
preserved. They have indications for the performance of mu- 
sic interspersed between poems, dialogues, and plays. Sur- 
veys and inventories of these sources were published by H. 
Schirmann and by I. Adler (see bibliography). A few musical 
sources that have survived are the following: 

(1) The printed publication by the Christian composer 
Carlo Grossi, I] divertimento de Grandi... (Venice, 1681), 
contains the “Cantata ebraica in dialogo,’ Ahai ve-Reai, for a 
Shomerim la-Boker (“Watchmen of the Dawn”) fraternity of 
unknown location. The cantata is set for a solo singer in dia- 
logue with a four-voice choir, with cembalo (“basso continuo”) 
accompaniment, and the text reveals that it was written for 
the annual celebration of the founding of the fraternity, coin- 
ciding with the feast of Hoshana Rabba. 

(2) Manuscript 807 of the Guenzburg collection (Lenin 
State Library, Moscow) contains three cantatas and additional 
music from the repertory of the “Zerizim” fraternity in one of 
the communities of Piedmont for the celebration of Hoshana 
Rabba in the years 1732, 1733, and 1735. Each of the three can- 
tatas is preceded by arias and duos on liturgical texts, Adon 
Olam, Va-Ani be-Hasdekha (Ps. 13:6), or Mizmor le-Todah 
(Ps. 100:1), for one and two voices, with cembalo accompani- 
ment and orchestral overtures, preludes, and interludes. The 
title page of the score for the celebration of 1732 shows that 
the name of the conductor was Joseph Hayyim Chezighin, 
who as usual also performed the cembalo part and is known 
to have been hazzan at the great synagogue of Turin in the 
middle of the 18** century. The text of the cantata, Yonah bein 
Hagvei ha-Sela (“Dove in the clefts of the rock”), is by Samuel 
Hayyim Yizhaki and is also preserved in print (Va-Yeze Yizhak 
Lasuah ba-Sadeh, preface dated at Vercelli, 1732). The name 
of the composer is not given. The subject is the consolation 
of Jerusalem and the characters — the Dove (i.e., Zion), two 
angels, the Defender (meliz), the “Man clothed with Linen” 
(Ezek. 9:2; Dan. 10:5) and the “Voice of God” - express them- 
selves in arias, recitatives, duos, and a final choir, with orches- 
tral accompaniment and basso continuo (cembalo). The text 
of the cantata of 1733 - Elyon, Meliz u-Mastin (“God, defender 
and accuser”), of unknown authorship (though possibly S.H. 
Yizhaki or Menahem Chezighin, rather than J.H. Chezighin) - 
has been preserved in two other manuscripts (London, Mon- 
tefiore Ms. no. 373; Jerusalem, Schocken Ms. no. 67) and also 
in print (Pizhu Rannenu ve-Zameru, Mantua, 1733). The Guen- 
zburg and Schocken manuscripts include an Italian translation 
of the Hebrew text, under the title (in the Guenzburg Ms.) Dio 
Clemenza e Rigore. The subject is the judgment of man before 
God, and the musical structure is similar to that of the pre- 
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vious cantata. The cantata of 1735 is an anonymous religious 
poem in ten strophes, relating to the feast of Hoshana Rabba. 
It starts with the poem Oseh Shalom bi-Meromay, and is with- 
out dramatic personages. An orchestral overture is followed 
by a succession of arias, with orchestral accompaniment and 
interludes and recitatives with cembalo accompaniment, and 
concludes, as usual, with a choir. 

(3) Manuscript It. 33 of the Jewish Historical General Ar- 
chives of Jerusalem contains the “score of the music performed 
on the occasion of the inauguration of the new synagogue [of 
Siena] on May 27, 28, and 29 of the year 1786, music by the 
Sgre. Volunio Gallichi, dilettante” The libretto, with extensive 
descriptions of the ceremony and its background, appeared 
in print in Leghorn in 1786 under the title Seder Zemirot ve- 
Limmud. The ceremony began with processions from the two 
old synagogues toward the new one. The music contained the 
traditional, one-voice tunes, followed by a “spiritual concert” 
in the new synagogue consisting of arias, duos, recitatives and 
choral pieces, for solo singers, choir, and orchestra. 

(4) Manuscript It. 34 (ibid.) is the first violin part of the 
musical score for the consecration at Siena, in January 1796, 
of a Torah scroll donated by Moses Castelnuovo. The Hebrew 
texts, beginning with the poem Zeh ha-Yom Asah El, are also 
preserved in two other manuscripts (New York, JTs, Ms. no. 
568; BM, Or. 9608) and in print as Yashir Moshe (Leghorn, 
1796). The text, comprising poems by various Siena authors, 
and the music are both composed in the same vein as the texts 
and music written ten years earlier for the consecration of the 
Siena synagogue. The composer, Volunio Gallichi, also served 
as cello player, tenor solo, and conductor of the ensemble 
which comprised players and seven singers — two basses, three 
tenors, and three boy-sopranos - all mentioned by name. 

(5) Manuscript It. 35 (ibid.) consists of the first violin 
part and two copies of the second violin part of a score most 
probably composed by Volunio Gallichi for a Sienese cer- 
emony similar to the one described above. The initial poem, 
performed by choir and soloist, begins Kumu Sharim Pizhu 
Shirim. Another Jewish composer from Tuscany, M. *Bolafhi, 
who was possibly a young contemporary of Volunio Gallichi, 
wrote for the synagogues of Florence and Leghorn. The score 
for his setting of Daniel Terni’s Simhat Mitzvah, composed 
for the inauguration of the “Italian” synagogue of Florence in 
1793, seems to have been lost. Some of his synagogal compo- 
sitions for solo singer with instrumental accompaniment, for 
choir, choir and orchestra, and for solo, have been preserved 
in several 19'-century manuscripts. 


Southern France 

The only notated relic of synagogal art-music activity in the 
“four holy communities” of the *Comtat Venaissin district of 
Provence so far discovered is found in manuscript Vm’ 1307 
of the Paris Bibliotheque Nationale. This is the score of the 
Canticum Hebraicum by Louis Saladin, a local, and probably 
gentile, composer, and is an extensive cantata for three solo 
singers, choir and orchestra, composed about 1680-1700 for 
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a local circumcision ceremony. The main part of the cantata, 
on the liturgical text Yeled ha-Yulad Yihyeh be-Siman Tov, was 
later transformed into a one-voice chant which became tra- 
ditional and can be traced in this form in the Seder ha-Kun- 
teres (Avignon, 1765). 


Netherlands 
The practice of synagogal art music in the Netherlands, mainly 
within the Amsterdam Portuguese Jewish community, was 
similar to the Italian but apparently more intensive. For the 
17" century only literary and documentary evidence is avail- 
able at present. The 18 century repertoire is preserved in 
several important music manuscripts (Amsterdam, Ets Haim 
Mss. 49 B 22, 49 A 14, and 49 A 13), comprising cantatas 
for solo voice with orchestral accompaniment and liturgical 
compositions for one, two, three and four voices with basso 
continuo or orchestral accompaniment. The principal occa- 
sions for such art music performances were Shavuot, Shabbat 
Bereshit, and especially Simhat Torah and Shabbat Nahamu, 
which coincided with the annual commemoration of the in- 
auguration of the Great Synagogue in 1675, as well as celebra- 
tions of fraternities, weddings, royal visits to the synagogue 
and, above all, the competitions for the appointment of a 
new cantor. Together with works by anonymous composers, 
these sources reveal the names of M. (?) Mani, Abraham Ra- 
thom, Abraham *Caceres, who was the local composer par 
excellence of the Amsterdam Portuguese Jewish community, 
and the Italian gentile composer Cristiano Giuseppe Lidarti 
(1730-after 1793). Lidarti’s works left a profound imprint on 
the musical repertory of the community which has lasted 
down to present times. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Schirmann, in: Zion, 29 (1964), 61-111; 
Adler, Prat Mus, includes bibliography; M. Gorali, in: Tatzlil, 7 (1967), 
109-24; 8 (1968), 5-14 (to be used with caution). 


[Israel Adler] 


°CANTERA BURGOS, FRANCISCO (1901-1978), Span- 
ish Hebraist. Born in Miranda de Ebro, Cantera Burgos had 
as his teachers the distiguished scholars R. Menéndez Pidal, 
A. Castro, and, above all, Gaspar Remiro. Under the latter’s 
supervision he wrote his doctoral thesis on Shevet Yehudah by 
Solomon ibn Verga, which he translated into Spanish (1927). 
He taught at Madrid University, becoming professor of He- 
brew and rabbinical language and literature. He was closely 
associated with José Maria *Millas Vallicrosa of Barcelona as 
codirector of the Instituto Arias Montano de Estudios He- 
braicos y Oriente Proximo and as coeditor and cofounder of 
the scholarly journal Sefarad, which he edited for three and a 
half decades. When Mills, who taught in Madrid, accepted 
the chair of Hebrew at the University of Barcelona, he recom- 
mended Cantera as his successor. Cantera filled the position 
for almost 40 years (1934-72). 

Cantera made significant contributions to Spanish-Jew- 
ish scholarship. His main contribution in his scholarly works 
was in the following fields: archaeology and epigraphy of the 
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Jews in Spain; history of the Jews in Spain; history of famous 
Converso families; the Conversos in Castilian poetry. From 
1924 onwards, he published hundreds of items, books, arti- 
cles, and reviews on every aspect of Hispano-Jewish history. 
His publications include El judio salmantino Abraham Zacut 
(1931), The Beginning of Wisdom: an Astrological Treatise by 
Abraham ibn Ezra (in collaboration, 1939), La juderia de Mi- 
randa de Ebro (1099-1492) (1941), Fuero de Miranda de Ebro 
(1945), Sagrada Biblia (Spanish version with J.M. Bover, 1947, 
1953°), Las sinagogas espafiolas (1955), Las inscripciones he- 
braicas de Esparia (1956), La cancién mozdrabe (1957), El tra- 
tado “Contra caecitatem iudaeorum’ de fray Bernardo Oliver 
(1965), La familia judeoconversa de los Cota de Toledo (1969), 
Judaizantes del arzobispado de Toledo habilitados por la Inqui- 
sicién en 1495 y 1497 (1969), El poeta Ruy Sanchez Cota (Ro- 
drigo Cota) y su familia de judios conversos (1970), Sinagogas 
de Toledo, Segovia y Cordoba (1973), and Las juderias medie- 
vales en la provincia de Guadalajara (in collaboration with C. 
Carrete Parrondo, 1975). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.L. Lacave, in: Sefarad, 37 (1977), 5-104 (Can- 


tera’s publications); S.W. Baron and B. Netanyahu, in: PA AjR 48 (1981), 
XXXII-XXXVI. 


[Yom Tov Assis (2™ ed.)] 


CANTERBURY, cathedral city, Kent, England. Canterbury 
possessed one of the most important medieval Anglo-Jewish 
communities, first mentioned c. 1160. The Jewish quarter was 
in the modern Jewry Street. Traces of the synagogue were to be 
seen in the High Street as late as the 17" century. Canterbury 
was the seat of one of the local *archa instituted after 1190 for 
registering Jewish-held debts. The names of 20 Jewish Can- 
terbury householders figure in the *Northampton Donum of 
1194: the contribution of the Jews of Canterbury on this occa- 
sion was exceeded only by those from London and Lincoln. 
In the levy of 1255, however, they ranked only eighth. The 
community was attacked in 1261 and again in 1264, when the 
archa was seized and several Jews were killed. Subsequently, 
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Map of medieval Canterbury showing the Jewish quarter. After M. Adler, 
Jews of Medieval England. 
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there seems to have been some immigration into Canterbury. 
In 1266, 18 local Jewish householders bound themselves to 
see that no “liars, improper persons, or slanderers” should 
be admitted to the Jewish community. After the Statutum de 
Judaismo of 1275, the Canterbury Jews began trading in corn 
and wool (see *England). In 1279 they were implicated in the 
general accusation of debasing the coinage. The whole com- 
munity was confined in the castle and six Jews were eventually 
hanged. Jews resettled in Canterbury early in the 18 century. 
A congregation was formed c. 1730 and a burial ground was 
acquired in 1760. A synagogue erected in 1763 was demolished 
in 1847 to make place for the railway and replaced by another 
building with a quaint semi-Egyptian exterior. By the early 
20" century there was no Jewish congregation in Canterbury 
and the former synagogue was now used as a parish hall. In the 
mid-1990s the Jewish population numbered approximately 35. 
However, according to the 2001 British census, 210 Jews lived 
in Canterbury and its surrounding districts. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Adler, in: JHSET, 7 (1911-14), 19-96; M. Adler, 
Jews of Medieval England (1939), 47-124; House of Jacob the Jew of 
Canterbury (1953); Rigg, Exchequer, passim; C. Roth, Rise of Provincial 
Jewry (1950), 46-49; idem, Intellectual Activities of Medieval English 
Jewry (1949), 13, 29-32; Roth, England, index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
D. Cohn-Sherbok, The Jews of Canterbury, 1760-1931 (1984). 


[Cecil Roth] 


CANTILLATION, a term derived from the Latin canticum 
and cantilena, which besides “song” also meant the sing- 
song delivery of an orator or an insistent talker. It was intro- 
duced into musical terminology by the influential work of J.N. 
Forkel, author of Allgemeine Geschichte der Musik (Leipzig, 
1788-1801, p. 156), to indicate the musical reading of the He- 
brew Scriptures. In its subsequent broadest application, can- 
tillation can be defined as having simpler, freer structure than 
ordinary vocal music, closer to solemn declamation than to 
structured, organized singing. Although on occasion this mu- 
sic may be ornamented with rich vocalizations, its form and 
flow are subordinated to the text being sung. Cantillation is 
primarily, but not exclusively, associated with religious rites. 
The basic principles of cantillation are universal, although 
their application reflects unique local attributes as expressed 
in language and intonation, as well as in the temperament and 
mores of a given population. The style comprising any form of 
cantillation may be defined according to Curt *Sachs as “logo- 
genic,’ i.e., a word-created, word-dependent, and word-sup- 
porting system of musical expression. 

In 1961, the eminent French scholar Solange Corbin pub- 
lished an extensive article on cantillation in the Christian rit- 
ual wherein she discusses its numerous parameters. Although 
her definitions relate to cantillation in Christian ritual, they 
nevertheless have many points in common with its use in Jew- 
ish ritual. Dealing with the universal principles of cantillation 
E. *Gerson-Kiwi has given the interesting name of “Sounds of 
Alienation” to the special vocal tension inherent in cantillation 
(1980). It should be noted, however, that biblical cantillation 
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is distinguished by a unique musical phenomenon within the 
Jewish musical oral culture referring to an exceptional combi- 
nation of orality on one hand and written text with its *Maso- 
retic accent system on the other. 

The term cantillation is also found in Judaic and musi- 
cal literature with any of the following meanings: Delivery of 
a talmudic text by projection of the rhetorical speech-curve 
into a few standard “melodic clauses” (“talmudic cantilla- 
tion”); recital of biblical poetry for similar texts in a standard 
“melodic sentence” recurrent for each verse (“Psalm cantil- 
lation,” “Psalmody”); recital of liturgical formulae and texts, 
mostly prose but often also poetry, by the improvised but 
conventional linking of the elements of a melodic pattern 
in free oratorical rhythm (“synagogal cantillation,’ “canto- 
rial recitative’). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Sachs, The Rise of Music in the Ancient 
World-East and West (1943), 30-44; E. Gerson-Kiwi, in: Journal of 
the International Folk Music Council, 13 (1961), 64-67; H. Avenary, 
Studies in the Hebrew, Syrian, and Greek Liturgical Recitative (1963). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Parisot, “Notes sur les recitatives israel- 
ites Orientaux,” in: Dictionnaire de la Bible de vigoroux, vol. 8 (1902); 
S. Corbin, in: Revue de Musicologie 47 (1961), 3-36; E. Gerson-Kiwi, 
in: Israel Studies in Musicology 2 (1980), 27-31. 


[Bathja Bayer / Amnon Shiloah (2"¢ ed.)] 


CANTON, port in southern China. The first mention of Jews 
in the city dates back to 878-79, when 120,000 Mohammed- 
ans, Jews, Christians, and Parsees are said to have been mas- 
sacred during a rebellion. (As for the Jews this is not con- 
firmed, since the Chinese record did not mention Jews, but a 
group called Zhuhu or Woto, and it has been speculated they 
were Jews). The figure may be correct, as it was based on the 
Chinese registers for the head tax of foreigners. This event in- 
terrupted the flourishing Arab and other international trade 
under the T’ang dynasty. There are no statistical details regard- 
ing the various ethnic groups. The existence of a synagogue 
in Canton was reported at a later date, but the facts cannot be 
confirmed from available literary sources. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Wieger, Textes Historiques... de la Chine 
depuis lorigine, jusquen 1912, 2 (19237), 1507; M. Broomhall, Islam in 
China (1910, repr. 1960), 31, 50. 


[Rudolf Loewenthal] 


CANTONI, ALBERTO (1841-1904), Italian humorous au- 
thor. Cantoni, who was born in the little community of Pom- 
ponesco near Mantua, showed an early taste for literature 
and languages. Financial independence enabled him to travel 
widely and to acquire a remarkable knowledge of culture. His 
early short stories appeared between 1875 and 1880, but his 
reputation dates from 1887, when he published a volume of es- 
says and stories entitled I demonio dello stile. In addition to his 
many short stories and grotesque sketches, he wrote one novel, 
Lillustrissimo, which was published posthumously in 1906. His 
work is not without social content, and his sharp judgments 
on life and his general sense of the “pain of living” led critics 
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to regard his writing as contemporary in the second half of the 
20 century. Cantoni had some knowledge of Hebrew and one 
of his stories, “Israele Italiano,’ dealing with a Jewish theme, 
led to a correspondence between himself and Theodor Herzl 
(preserved in the Zionist Archives in Jerusalem). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Bacchelli (ed.), Romanzi e racconti dell’ 
Ottocento (1953), anthology, contains Cantoni’s collected works with 
introd. by editor; L. Pirandello, in: Nuova Antologia (1905), 233-48; F. 
Bernini, in: Giornale storico della letteratura italiana, no. 109 (1937), 
61-91; D. Ponchiroli, in: Belfagor (1951), 422-37. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
Puy: A. Jori, Identita ebraica e sionismo nello scrittore Alberto Can- 
toni (1841-1904) con il testo di Israele in italiano (2004). 


[Giorgio Romano] 


CANTONI, LELIO (Hillel; 1802-1857), rabbi of Turin. Born 
at Gazzuolo, near Mantua, Cantoni became rabbi in 1832 and 
was chief rabbi of Turin from 1833. In 1845 he formed the 
Committee of the Jewish Communities of the Kingdom of 
Sardinia and Piedmont; in this he obtained the support of 
Roberto and Massimo *d’Azeglio. After the Jews of Piedmont 
obtained emancipation in 1848, Cantoni published his pro- 
posals for the organization of the communities on the French 
*consistory model, with a central consistory at Turin and di- 
visional consistories. The law ultimately promulgated by the 
minister of the interior Rattazzi (July 1857) differed, however, 
widely from Cantoni’s project, constituting the authorized 
Jewish communities as autonomous corporations without 
central control. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, Italy, 464, 494. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
pny: A. Milano, Storia degli ebrei in Italia (1963), 361, 470; A.M. 
Ghisalberti, “Massimo e Roberto dAzeglio per lemancipazione degli 
Israeliti in Piemonte, in: La Rassegna Mensile d’Israel 45:8-9 (1979), 
294-98. 


[Giorgio Romano] 


CANTONI, RAFFAELE (1896-1971), economist and com- 
munal leader. Born in Venice, Cantoni studied economics and 
became counselor to the Banca Nazionale del Lavoro and pres- 
ident of the Fiduciaria. He participated heroically in World 
War 1 and took part in the conquest of Fiume, led by Gabri- 
ele D’Annunzio. For his participation in antifascist actions 
he was arrested in 1930 with other opponents of the regime 
like Riccardo Bauer and Ferruccio Parri. In 1933 he became a 
leader of the Comitato Assistenza Ebrei Italiani (Committee 
for Assistance of Italian Jews) of DELASEM (Delegation for 
the Assistance of Immigrants) and other Jewish relief institu- 
tions. He was connected with the *American Joint Distribu- 
tion Committee and the *World Jewish Congress; he founded 
many Italian hakhsharot. During World War 11 he strongly 
and continuously assisted Italian and European Jews; he was 
arrested by the Fascists in 1940 and interned in Urbisaglia (a 
town near *Macerata) and in the Tremiti Islands, but he con- 
tinued his activities. In 1943 he was betrayed and captured 
in Florence by the Nazis and sent to Auschwitz, but during 
the journey he jumped from the train near Padua and saved 
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himself. He escaped to Switzerland and there began to reor- 
ganize the life of Italian Jews, establishing Jewish schools and 
various activities with the Milanese Astorre Mayer. After the 
liberation in 1945 he assumed the position of president of the 
Jewish community of Milan and was an active member of the 
CLNAI (Committee for National Liberation of North Italy). He 
was also the Italian leader of the osE (Oeuvre de Secours aux 
Enfants). While organizing Jewish life in Milan, he was also 
a strong supporter the Aliyah Bet (*“illegal” immigration to 
Erez Israel), raising substantial funds. He held other posts in 
the Italian Zionist Federation and in the *Keren Hayesod. He 
was a member of the executive of the World Jewish Congress. 
From 1946 to 1954 Cantoni was president of the Union of Ital- 
ian Jewish Communities and worked to obtain from the Ital- 
ian government freedom of Jewish worship equal to that of 
the Catholics, without complete success. He was also president 
of the Organizzazione Sanitaria Ebraica (Jewish Health Orga- 
nization) from the inception of its activities in Italy. Until his 
death, he spared no effort to maintain relations between the 
Jews of the Diaspora and Israel and to establish diplomatic 
relations between Israel and other countries. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.I. Minerbi, Un ebreo fra DAnnunzio 
e il sionismo: Raffaele Cantoni (1992). 


[Sergio DellaPergola / Federica Francesconi (2™4 ed.)] 


CANTONISTS, Jewish children who were conscripted to 
military institutions in czarist Russia with the intention that 
the conditions in which they were placed would force them 
to adopt Christianity. The “cantonist units” were properly bar- 
racks (cantonments) established for children of Russian sol- 
diers. They provided instruction in drill and military training, 
as well as a rudimentary education. Discipline was maintained 
by threat of starvation and corporal punishment. At the age 
of 18 the pupils were drafted to regular army units where they 
served for 25 years. Enlistment for the cantonist institutions, 
which originated in the 17" century, was most rigorously en- 
forced during the reigns of *Alexander 1 (1801-25) and *Nicho- 
las 1 (1825-55). It was abolished in 1856 under *Alexander 11. 
Military service was made compulsory for Jews in Rus- 
sia in 1827, the age for the draft being established as between 
12 and 25 years. The 1827 statute also provided that “Jewish 
minors under 18 years of age shall be placed in preparatory 
training establishments for military training,” ie., the can- 
tonist units. The Jewish communal authorities, who were re- 
quired to furnish a certain quota of army recruits, were au- 
thorized to make up the number of adults with adolescents. 
The high quota that was demanded, the brutally severe ser- 
vice conditions, as well as the knowledge that the conscript 
would be forced to contravene Jewish religious precepts and 
cut himself off from his home and family, made those liable 
for conscription try every means of evading it. The commu- 
nal leaders who were made personally responsible for imple- 
menting the law took the easiest way out and filled the quota 
from children of the poorest homes, who made up over half 
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the total of those conscripted. Every community had special of- 
ficers, known in Yiddish as khapers (“kidnappers”) for seizing 
the children, who were incarcerated in the communal build- 
ing and handed over to the military authorities. The khapers, 
who were not scrupulous about adhering to the minimum age 
of 12, also impressed children of eight or nine. These were al- 
leged by witnesses on oath to have reached the statutory age. 
An additional consideration in sending minors was reluctance 
to cause hardship to adults who were generally married and 
had to support their families. 

The objective of the Russian authorities was to alienate 
the cantonist children-recruits from their own people and 
religion. The children were therefore transferred from their 
homes within the *Pale of Settlement and sent to cantonist 
institutions in Kazan, Orenburg (now Chkalov), Perm, and 
in Siberia. The journey took several weeks. 

The Russian radical author A. Herzen described his 
meeting in 1835 with a convoy of Jewish cantonists: 


“The officer who escorted them said, “They have collected 
a crowd of cursed little Jew boys of eight or nine years old. 
Whether they are taking them for the navy or what, I can’t say. 
At first the orders were to drive them to Perm; then there was 
a change and we are driving them to Kazan. I took them over a 
hundred versts farther back. The officer who handed them over 
said, ‘It’s dreadful, and that’s all about it; a third were left on the 
way (and the officer pointed to the earth). Not half will reach 
their destination) he said. 

““Have there been epidemics, or what?’ I asked, deeply 
moved. 
“No, not epidemics, but they just die off like flies. A Jew 
boy, you know, is such a frail, weakly creature, like a skinned cat; 
he is not used to tramping in the mud for ten hours a day and 
eating biscuit —- then again, being among strangers, no father 
nor mother nor petting; well, they cough and cough until they 
cough themselves into their graves. And I ask you, what use is 
it to them? What can they do with little boys?..? 

“They brought the children and formed them into regular 
ranks: it was one of the most awful sights I have ever seen, those 
poor, poor children! Boys of twelve or thirteen might somehow 
have survived it, but little fellows of eight and ten... Not even a 
brush full of black paint could put such horror on canvas. Pale, 
exhausted, with frightened faces, they stood in thick, clumsy, 
soldiers’ overcoats, with stand-up collars, fixing helpless, pitiful 
eyes on the garrison soldiers who were roughly getting them 
into ranks. The white lips, the blue rings under their eyes, bore 
witness to fever or chill. And these sick children, without care 
or kindness, exposed to the icy wind that blows unobstructed 
from the Arctic Ocean were going to their graves” (A. Herzen, 
My Past and Thoughts, 1 (1968), 219-20). 


Once in the cantonments they were handed over to the super- 
vision of Russian sergeants and soldiers who had been directed 
to “influence” the children to become baptized. Their zizit and 
tefillin were removed forcibly. They were forbidden to pray or 
even to talk in their own language, and forced to attend Chris- 
tian religious instruction and learn the ritual. If routine mea- 
sures, such as threats of starvation, of deprivation of sleep, or 
of lashing, proved unavailing, the “educators” would resort to 
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all kinds of physical torture until their more stubborn victims 
either died or became converted. Only a few, mainly the older 
ones, held out. The cantonists were sometimes sent to Russian 
farmsteads in remote villages where they performed exhaust- 
ing labor and were forced to change their faith. 

After the baptismal ceremony, when the youngsters 
changed their names and were registered as children of their 
sponsors, there commenced a period of training in the com- 
pany of the non-Jewish cantonists who did not forget the Jew- 
ish origin of the converts and continued to maltreat them. 
Sometimes a youth who reached the age of 18, when about 
to be drafted to the regular army unit, would state that he 
wished to revert to Judaism. For this he would be sent to a 
detention center and punished until he signed a retraction. 
Some converts returned to the faith on their release from the 
army, but discovery meant prosecution. A number of cases 
brought to court during the reign of Alexander 11 revealed 
the full horrors of the regime in the cantonist institutions to 
the Russian public. 

The conscription laws were imposed with particular rigor 
during the Crimean War (1854-55), when a Jewish quota of 
30 conscripts per thousand males was required, and gangs of 
khapers went to hunt down their victims. It is difficult to es- 
timate the number of Jewish minors recruited under the can- 
tonist legislation in the 29 years of its operation. The incom- 
plete data available indicate that they numbered 30,000 to 
40,000. In 1843, 6,753 children of Jewish origin were reported 
in 22 cantonist institutions, and in 1854, at the height of the 
enforcement of the laws, 7,515 Jewish minors were conscripted 
into the Russian army. 

The government of Nicholas 1 regarded the cantonist 
laws as part of the system of legislation for “correcting” the 
Jews in the realm, their principal object being to convert large 
numbers of Jewish children to Christianity and make them 
conform to the Russian environment. The cantonist laws were 
therefore used as a means of exerting pressure on Jews in other 
spheres. Jewish youths who attended the state schools, for in- 
stance, were exempted from their military obligations, as were 
children of Jewish agricultural colonists. These concessions, 
therefore, to some extent promoted an increase in the pro- 
portion of Jewish children at state schools and of Jewish ag- 
ricultural settlers. The cantonist legislation also did not apply 
to districts of the Kingdom of Poland and of Bessarabia - the 
latter until 1852 - so that a number of Jews moved from the 
Ukraine, Belorussia, and Lithuania to these areas. The law thus 
also stimulated Jewish emigration from Russia. 

The “kidnapping rules” left a bitter residue in the minds 
of the Jewish masses in Russia. The opposition which some- 
times flared up was generally directed against the Jewish com- 
munal leaders. Tales circulated of tragic cases of death and 
martyrdom among the cantonists. It is no accident that in 
those districts where the cantonist problem was acute social 
tension within Jewish society was more intense. The horror 
that descended upon the Jewish communities is reflected in 
the folk poems of the period: 
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“Tears flood the streets 

Bathed in the blood of children — 
The fledglings are torn from heder 
And thrust into uniform — 

Alas! What bitterness. 

Will day never dawn?” 


Accounts of the afflictions endured by the cantonists appear in 
memoirs of the period by the Russian revolutionary A. Her- 
zen (see above), the Jewish authors Judah Leib *Levin, A.S. 
*Friedberg, Eliakum *Zunser, and others. In Jewish literature 
their sufferings find expression in works by *Mendele Mokher 
Seforim (Emek ha-Bakha), Judah *Steinberg (Ba-Yamim ha- 
Hem, 1906), and Yaakov *Cahan (Ha-Hatufim) as well as in 
the books of V. *Nikitin, who was of cantonist origin (Vek per- 
ezhit — ne pole pereyti, 1910). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Lewin, Kantonistn (1934); S. Ginzburg, 
Historishe Verk, 3 (1937), 3-113; I. Levitats, The Jewish Community in 
Russia 1772-1844 (1943), 56-68; Dubnow, Hist Russ, 2 (1918), 18-29; E. 
Tcherikower, Yehudim be-Ittot Mahpekhah (1957), 107-16; Y. Slutzky, 
in: Ha-Lohem ha-Yehudi bi-Zevaot ha-Olam (1947), 103-10; L. Green- 
berg, Jews in Russia, 1 (1944), 48-52; S.W. Baron, The Russian Jew un- 
der Tsars and Soviets (1966), 35-38. 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


CANTOR, BERNARD (1892-1920) U.S. Reform rabbi mur- 
dered by Soviet troops. Cantor was born in Buffalo, New 
York, and earned both his B.A. (1914) and M.A. (1915) at the 
University of Cincinnati. He remained at the university as a 
teaching assistant in philosophy while studying for the rab- 
binate at *Hebrew Union College, where he was ordained in 
1916. His first pulpit was at Congregation Rodef Shalom in 
Wabash, Indiana, while completing his studies at Huc. Fol- 
lowing ordination, he became rabbi of Temple Emanuel in 
Wichita, Kansas, where he also organized the city’s Legal Aid 
Bureau. After one year in Wichita, he moved to New York City 
in 1917 to assume the position of associate rabbi at Stephen S. 
*Wise’s Free Synagogue. Ignoring risks to his own health, in 
the dual role of social worker-clergyman, Cantor headed up 
the temple's efforts to ease the suffering of Jews and Gentiles 
alike from the deadly influenza epidemic that was ravaging 
the city that year. 

In 1918, Cantor became the rabbi of the Flushing branch 
of the Free Synagogue. In 1920, the Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee issued a call for volunteers to organize relief programs 
for 600,000 Jewish victims of post-World War 1 antisemitism 
in Eastern Europe. Cantor did not hesitate. At a service in 
his honor at the Free Synagogue on the eve of his departure, 
Cantor said, “In consonance with our traditions, we again go 
forth to serve our suffering people, and gladly do I go, and I 
rejoice at the opportunity.” Cantor, representing the *Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations, and Dr. Israel *Friedlander, 
a professor at the Jewish Theological Seminary, led the ypc’s 
Overseas Unit Number 1 on a successful mission to Poland. 
In July 1920, they set off for the Ukraine on the second stage 
of their undertaking. Cantor had an unsettling premonition: 
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“If I should die, it is nothing; if I am forgotten, it is nothing; if 
only the Jews remember the cause for which I die,” he wrote 
ina letter to his fiancée. 

On July 10, Cantor and Friedlander were shot dead in 
mysterious circumstances while traveling on the road to Kiev. 
Initial reports indicated that the perpetrators were bandits; it 
subsequently turned out, however, that the killers were So- 
viet troops. After much protest and pressure from the United 
States, the Soviet government in Moscow admitted their mis- 
take and offered an apology for the murders. But no details 
were forthcoming - not even concerning the whereabouts of 
the martyrs’ remains. 

On September 9, 1920, thousands of grieving mourn- 
ers gathered in New York City’s Carnegie Hall for a memo- 
rial service in honor of both men. Generations later, in 2000, 
a JDC-sponsored fact-finding trip finally discovered Cantor’s 
and Friedlander’s graves in a remote Jewish cemetery. The 
two stones bore their names with identical Hebrew inscrip- 
tions: “Emissary of American Jewry who fell sanctifying God’s 
name. July 10, 1920.” 

On August 27, 2003, with American and Israeli descen- 
dants of Cantor and Friedlander in attendance, a commemo- 
ration ceremony was held in Yarmolintz, Ukraine, to dedicate 
a new memorial denoting their final resting places. 


[Bezalel Gordon (2™ ed.)] 


CANTOR, EDDIE (1892-1964), U.S. comedian and vaude- 
ville performer. Cantor was born Isidor Iskowitch on New 
York City’s Lower East Side. In 1907 he won a music-hall ama- 
teur contest, and then began touring with a comedy blackface 
act. He was eventually booked into major vaudeville circuits 
and set records for long runs at all the major American variety 
houses. He toured the music halls of Europe and was given top 
billing in the Ziegfeld Follies of 1917, 1918, and 1919. In 1923 he 
starred in the musical Kid Boots, which ran for three years. 

After the depression, Cantor entered films and worked 
for the major studios until 1940. Among his most popular 
films were The Kid From Spain, 1933, Roman Scandals, 1934, 
and Ali Baba Goes to Town, 1937. On the radio, songs associ- 
ated with him were immediate hits. He raised large sums for 
Jewish refugees from Nazi Germany and other Jewish causes. 
He also aided Christian and non-denominational philanthro- 
pies, especially the March of Dimes. He was a founder and 
president of the Screen Actors’ Guild and the Jewish Theatrical 
Guild. In 1964 he was awarded a medal by President Johnson 
for his services to the United States and humanity. He pub- 
lished his autobiographies, My Life is in Your Hands (1928; rev. 
ed. 1932), Take my Life (1956), The Way I See It (1959), and a 
book of reminiscences, As I Remember Them (1963). 


[Raphael Rothstein] 


CANTOR, ERIC (1963- ), U.S. congressman. The son of 
Eddie and Mary Lee Cantor, Eric Cantor was born in Rich- 
mond, Virginia. As a child he was one of the few Jews to at- 
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tend Collegiate, an elite private, Protestant-based school. He 
attended George Washington University in Washington, D.c. 
In 1980, he became a volunteer in local congressman Thomas 
Bliley’s first reelection campaign. Cantor wound up becoming 
the congressman's driver and eventually interned in his office. 
Following his graduation, Cantor attended law school at Wil- 
liam and Mary. He received a juris doctor from William and 
Mary in 1988 and a master of science in real estate from Co- 
lumbia University. Within a year, 27-year-old Eric Cantor was 
elected to the Virginia House of Delegates, thereby becoming 
its youngest member. 

Cantor married DIANA FINE, a vice president at Gold- 
man Sachs. Both a cpa and an attorney, she was a political 
power in her own right, becoming executive director of the 
Virginia College Savings Plan, an independent state agency 
that helps families save for college. In 2003, Jewish Women 
International named her “One of Ten Women to Watch.” 

Along with his wife, Delegate Cantor raised the Jewish 
community profile in Richmond, Va., where Jews are a distinct 
minority. They were prime movers in getting the first day of 
school changed so it would not fall on Rosh Hashanah and 
helped support a new Holocaust museum in the area. 

Cantor’s Judaism became the “unspoken issue of his 
race in 2000 for Congress.” Although Cantor never directly 
blamed his opponent, there were those going around during 
the election saying that there was “one Christian in the race 
and it wasn't Eric Cantor.” Cantor eventually squeaked by with 
a 264-vote margin for the nomination and then coasted to a 
victory in the November general election. At age 37, Cantor 
had become the only Jewish Republican in the United States 
House of Representatives. 

As a freshman serving in the majority party, Cantor was 
given seats in two committees: House Financial Services and 
International Relations. Within four months of his arrival on 
Capitol Hill, Cantor was picked by House Speaker Dennis 
Hastert to serve as chair of the Congressional Task Force on 
Terrorism and Unconventional Warfare. Cantor also authored 
the “Temple Mount Preservation Act,’ legislation that would 
cut off all aid to the Palestinian Authority until all unauthor- 
ized excavations from the Temple Mount ceased. 

Cantor easily won reelection in 2002. Upon his return to 
Washington for the beginning of the 108" Congress, his par- 
tisan political prowess was rewarded not once, but twice. He 
was appointed to the all-powerful Ways and Means Commit- 
tee and as chief deputy majority whip, the highest appointed 
position in the House of Representatives. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: K.F Stone; The Almanac of American Politics 
(2002-2004); The Weekly Standard (Jan. 27, 2003). 


[Kurt Stone (2™4 ed.)] 


CANTOR, JACOB AARON (1854-1921), U.S. politician. 
Cantor was born on the Lower East Side of New York City. 
He attended public school until age 14, then became a law 
clerk and a reporter for The World. Turning to politics, he 
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was elected in 1884 as a Democrat to the first of three succes- 
sive terms in the State Assembly. In 1887 Cantor was sent to 
the State Senate and became a powerful leader of the Demo- 
cratic minority for many years. Opposed to Tammany boss 
Richard Croker, Cantor joined the reform ticket of Seth Law 
in 1901 and won the Manhattan Borough presidency. Back in 
the party fold by 1913, Cantor became a New York congress- 
man. He was later appointed president of the Department of 
Taxes Assessments by Mayor John Hylan, and held this posi- 
tion until his death. 


[Richard Skolnik] 


CANTOR, MORITZ BENEDICT (1829-1920), German 
mathematician. Born in Mannheim, Cantor was appointed to 
a chair of mathematics at Heidelberg in 1877. After the pub- 
lication of several mathematical papers, the article “Ueber 
die Einfuehrung unserer gegenwaertigen Ziffern in Europa” 
in the Zeitschrift fuer Mathematik und Physik (1865) was the 
first of his many contributions to the history of mathemat- 
ics. Cantor’s most important work was Vorlesungen ueber Ge- 
schichte der Mathematik, which was published in four volumes 
between 1880 and 1908. The first three were his own work on 
the history of mathematics from remote antiquity until 1758. 
The fourth volume, which traced the history to 1799, was writ- 
ten by collaborators under his direction. Cantor wrote several 
other books, including a history of the mathematics of primi- 
tive people. He founded and edited from 1877 until 1918 the 
Abhandlungen zur Geschichte der Mathematik; he also edited 
the historical and literary section of the Zeitschrift fuer Ma- 
thematik und Physik. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Curtze, in: Zeitschrift fuer Mathematik 
und Physik, Supplement, 44 (1899), 625-50. 


[Barry Spain] 


CANTOR, NORMAN FRANK (1929-2004), medieval his- 
torian. Born in Winnipeg, Manitoba, Cantor graduated from 
the University of Manitoba in 1951, after which he moved to 
the U.S. He received a master’s degree and Ph.D. from Prince- 
ton University and became a Rhodes Scholar at Oxford. He 
began his teaching career at Princeton in 1955, and after ap- 
pointments at Johns Hopkins and Columbia became profes- 
sor at Brandeis University in the mid-1960s. He served as vice 
chancellor for academic affairs at the University of Illinois. In 
1978 he joined New York University as dean of the College of 
Arts and Science faculty, until 1981. He taught there as a pro- 
fessor emeritus in history, sociology, and comparative litera- 
ture until his retirement in 1999. He was also a Porter Ogden 
Jacobus Fellow at Princeton University and a Fulbright Pro- 
fessor at Tel Aviv University. He served as editor of the Ency- 
clopaedia of the Middle Ages (1999). 

Cantor published Church, Kingship, and Lay Investiture 
in England, 1089-1135 (1958). In 1963 he published Medieval 
History: the Life and Death of a Civilization, a general intro- 
duction to the Middle Ages that was widely used as a college 
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textbook and was also a main selection of the History Book 
Club for 19 years. In print for 28 years, it was updated and ex- 
panded by Cantor in 1991 and reissued as The Civilization of 
the Middle Ages. It is considered one of the most authoritative 
introductions to medieval studies. 

Other books by Cantor include How to Study History 
(1967); The English: A History of Politics and Society to 1760 
(1967); Renaissance Thought: Dante & Machiavelli (1969); 
Western Civilization: Its Genesis and Destiny (1970); The Age 
of Protest (1971); Perspectives on the European Past: Conversa- 
tions with Historians (1971); The Medieval Reader (1974); In- 
venting the Middle Ages (1991); Medieval Lives: Eight Charis- 
matic Men and Women of the Middle Ages (1995); The Sacred 
Chain: The History of the Jews (1995); The Jewish Experience: 
An Illustrated History of Jewish Culture and Society Including 
Short Stories, Essays, Novels, Biographies, Memoirs and Other 
First-Person Accounts (1996); The American Century: Varieties 
of Culture in Modern Times (1997); In the Wake of the Plague 
(2001); Inventing Norman Cantor: Confessions of a Mediae- 
valist (2002); The Last Knight: The Twilight of the Middle Ages 
and the Birth of the Modern Era (2004); Antiquity: From the 
Birth of Sumerian Civilization to the Fall of the Roman Empire 
(2004); Alexander the Great: Journey to the End of the Earth 
(Eminent Lives) (2005). 

[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


CAPA, CORNELL (Kornel Friedmann; 1918), U.S. pho- 
tographer. The younger brother of the famed war photogra- 
pher Robert *Capa, Cornell Capa was the son of middle-class 
Jewish parents, tailors, in Budapest. He achieved fame in his 
own right as a sensitive photographer of socially significant 
issues and political subjects. In addition, he founded the In- 
ternational Center of Photography in New York in 1974, one 
of the leading study and exhibition centers in the world. 

At 18 he moved to Paris to assist his brother, then An- 
dre Friedmann, who was working as a photojournalist. The 
brothers were remarkably close, to the point of adopting the 
same pseudonym, which Andre probably based on the name 
of the movie director Frank Capra. In 1937 Cornell Capa 
moved to New York to join the new Pix photo agency. He 
supported himself by working in the darkroom of Life maga- 
zine until his first photo-story, on the New York World’s Fair, 
was published in the magazine Picture Post. After serving in 
the U.S. Air Force, Capa became a staff photographer for Life 
magazine in 1947. His book Retarded Children Can Be Helped, 
published in 1957, was the product of his pioneering work on 
mentally retarded children, a project he began in 1954. He 
covered the election campaigns of Adlai Stevenson and Nel- 
son Rockefeller. He witnessed firsthand the excitement John 
E Kennedy generated, and he obtained an assignment from 
Life to cover his 1960 Presidential campaign. After the inau- 
guration, he decided to assemble a book on the new admin- 
istration’s first 100 days, and he drafted eight other Magnum 
photographers to assist in the project. Capa converted Ken- 
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nedy into an outsize figure who exerts a commanding pres- 
ence. In one picture, a pair of godlike hands emerge from two 
cufflink-fastened sleeves and reach down to meet the feverish 
fingers of fans. Capa and his colleagues set the terms for the 
way subsequent presidencies would be chronicled. They de- 
veloped a repertory of scenes: the candidate on the hustings, 
chin jutting over microphones; the sober chief conferring with 
his advisers; the burdened leader turning his shoulders to the 
camera for a moment of private contemplation 

Capa made several trips to Latin America, where he 
chronicled the decimation of indigenous cultures. Through 
the 1970s he traveled back to the area to continue the tale 
of endangered civilizations, and he published three books 
about the area, including Farewell to Eden, a famous study of 
the Amahuaca Indians of the Amazon, published in 1964. He 
photographed across a wide range of social issues, particularly 
his Jewish heritage, which are embodied in Judaism and Six- 
Day War. He also chronicled American family life. In 1959 he 
practically moved in with the Mahaffeys of Philadelphia, then 
one of 3 million families who lived with aged parents, shoot- 
ing the interactions among the elderly grandmother, her son 
and daughter-in-law and their children. 

He remained a staff photographer with Life until his 
brother's death in 1954; Robert Capa, covering Vietnam’s war 
against France, stepped on a land mine, becoming the first 
American war correspondent to die there. Cornell then joined 
Magnum, the photographers’ cooperative, and took over two 
years later after the death in Suez of David (Chim) *Seymour. 
Capa ran the agency until 1960. He continued his relationship 
with Life until 1967. Among his other memorable images were 
a scene on the set of The Misfits with Marilyn *Monroe and 
Clark Gable and of a Hasidic teacher bending over three chil- 
dren who are studying the Torah. 

In 1974 Capa founded the International Center of Pho- 
tography, dedicated to the history of photojournalism, current 
makers and future producers, through its archives, galleries, 
library and school in New York City. Since its opening the cen- 
ter has put on more than 450 exhibitions, showing the work of 
more than 2,500 photographers. In some ways the center was 
considered an example of Capa’s devotion to his brother and 
his legacy. Cornell Capa stepped down as director in 1994 and, 
despite being stricken with Parkinson's disease, continued to 
be influential as founding director emeritus. Over the years he 
won many honors, including the Honor Award of the Ameri- 
can Society of Magazine Photographers in 1975, and produced 
more than a dozen books. 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


CAPA, ROBERT (1913-1954), U.S. photographer. The most 
famous war photographer of the 20» century, Capa, whose 
original name was Endre Erno Friedmann, was born in Bu- 
dapest to Deszo Friedmann and Julianne Henrietta Berkovitz. 
Like many of his student friends, he was keenly involved in the 
political turmoil of the period, and at the age of 18 he decided 
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to leave Hungary. He moved to Berlin, where he found work as 
a darkroom assistant at a prestigious photo agency, Dephot. In 
1932, as Berlin was paralyzed by street fighting among Social 
Democrats, Nazis, and Communists, he was sent to Copen- 
hagen to photograph Leon *Trotsky giving a speech to Dan- 
ish students. The images were featured in a full-page layout 
in Der Welt Spiegel. 

In 1933, as Hitler came to power, he moved to Paris, 
where he met the photographers David (Chim) *Seymour and 
Henri Cartier-Bresson. There, with his Polish fiancée, Gerda 
Taro, he struggled to establish himself as a freelance journal- 
ist. The story of that struggle is recounted in a classic maga- 
zine article by John Hersey, The Man Who Invented Himself. 
Andrei, as he was then known, and Gerda formed an associa- 
tion of three “people.” Gerda was secretary and sales represen- 
tative; Andrei was a darkroom worker. They were ostensibly 
employed by a rich, famous, talented and “highly successful 
American photographer named Robert Capa.” Actually, Fried- 
mann took the pictures, Gerda sold them, and the imaginary 
Capa got the credit. Their secret was soon uncovered by the 
editor of Vue, who was unconcerned. He sent the couple to 
Spain, where Capa became famous overnight for his stun- 
ning picture of a Loyalist soldier taken the moment he was 
shot and killed. He took other striking photographs during 
that war, including an action shot on a city street of frightened 
civilians looking anxiously up to the sky or running for shel- 
ter, sometimes so fast that the photographer had to blur the 
background to keep the runner in focus. Such images could 
not have been captured earlier, because photographers did not 
have cameras small enough and fast enough to record events 
as they happened. The Spanish Civil War was thus the first to 
be covered by modern photography, and Capa’s derring-do 
up-close images, seen decades later, retain their brilliance. “If 
the photograph isn’t good enough,” he said later, summing up 
his philosophy, “you're not close enough” 

Capa returned to Paris in 1937, leaving Gerda, the great 
love of his life, in Spain, where she was killed by an out-of- 
control Loyalist tank. Capa read about her death, at the age 
of 25, in LHumanite. Grief-stricken, Capa went off to China, 
where he took a series of memorable pictures at the battle of 
Taierchwang, the only significant Chinese victory of the war 
with Japan. Returning to Europe, he covered the Spanish war 
until its end in 1939. During that period he took some of his 
most dramatic front-line photographs of the war. Picture Post 
devoted 11 pages to his photos and declared the 23-year-old 
“the greatest war photographer in the world.” When World 
War 11 broke out, Capa sailed for New York, where, despite be- 
ing labeled an enemy alien, he got an assignment from Collier's 
magazine and in 1942 he joined the invasion convoy to North 
Africa, where he switched to the staff of Life magazine. Leav- 
ing Africa, he parachuted into Sicily with the Allied forces and 
went on to the attack on “the soft underbelly of the Axis” in 
the grim winter of 1943-44. In 1944 Capa was the only press 
photographer to go in with the first wave of infantry to hit 
Omaha Beach on D-Day. Later he photographed the Battle of 
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the Bulge, and the following year joined the 24 Infantry Di- 
vision as it fought its way across the Zeppelin Bridge. He saw 
the war through, actually photographing the death of one of 
the last Americans killed. In Paris, too, he met the actress In- 
grid Bergman. Their two-year romance was the basis for the 
Alfred Hitchcock film Rear Window. 

Capa, who became an American citizen after the war, 
joined Cartier-Bresson, Chim, William Vandivert, and George 
Rodger in founding the international photographers’ agency 
Magnum Photos. He spent the next few years making Mag- 
num successful, and photographing the good times with his 
artist friends, including Picasso, Hemingway, and Steinbeck, 
with whom he supplied the photographs for A Russian Jour- 
nal. The creation of the State of Israel impressed Capa greatly, 
and in 1948 he went there for the founding of the state. “Dur- 
ing the war for independence,’ his brother the photographer 
Cornell *Capa said, “Bob put his heart into it. His non-prac- 
ticing Jewishness came out.” He was with David *Marcus in 
the battle for the “Burma Road,” Jerusalem’ vital link to the 
outside world. Capa’s photographs of Israel appeared in This 
Is Israel by the journalist I.E. *Stone in 1948 and the same year 
he was the co-author, with Irwin Shaw, of Report on Israel. 
“Warm and perceptive,’ a critic wrote in the New York Times, 
“Capa’s camera has ranged over the faces of land and people, 
seeking the human qualities as well as historic milestones.’ 
Capa returned to Israel in 1950 to make a fund-raising film 
for the United Jewish Appeal on the arrival, interment, and 
eventual settlement of immigrants. 

“Tm not a photographer,” he often said. “I’m a journalist” 
Cornell Capa said that the 35-mm. camera was the ideal form 
of expression for his brother. “Who knows Hungarian?” he 
said. “Hungarians who want to communicate once they leave 
Hungary are sunk. The camera was a natural way to commu- 
nicate, the perfect instrument that suited Bob’s persona and 
his interest in people. He considered himself a photojournalist. 
He loved it when he wrote text with his pictures and his credit 
read, ‘By Robert Capa, photographs by the author?” 

In 1954 Capa went to Japan with a Magnum exhibition. 
Life suddenly needed a photographer on the Indochina front, 
where the French were fighting the Vietnamese. Capa volun- 
teered, but it was one war too many. He was killed after step- 
ping on a land mine. He was 40 years old. 

[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


CAPER (Heb. 93; zalaf), the shrub Capparis spinosa, which 
grows wild in Israel in rocky places, as well as in old stone 
walls, including the Western Wall. The personal name Zalaph 
occurs in the Bible (Neh. 3:30). The caper’s fruit, the evyonah, 
is mentioned in Ecclesiastes 12:5 as a symbol of shortness of 
mans life, because very soon after it blossoms, the fruit scat- 
ters its seeds and the plant withers; “The almond-tree shall 
blossom... and the caperberry shall fail; Because man goeth 
to his long home....” Frequently mentioned in aggadah and 
halakhah, the caper was grown for its edible flowerbuds, the 
kafrisin, as also for its young fruit, which was eaten after being 
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pickled in salt or vinegar. The plant produces new fruit daily 
and Rabban Gamaliel used this phenomenon as proof that in 
messianic times “trees will yield fruit every day” (Shab. 30b). 
The caper flower’s structure is unique: its ovary, from which 
the fruit develops, is borne on a long style which protrudes 
from the flower, a fact noted by the rabbis (TJ, Maas. 4:6, 51¢). 
The rabbis were unsure whether to consider the caper a tree 
or a vegetable, the distinction bearing on which blessing is 
to be said over it, and whether the law of *orlah applies to it 
(Tosef., Kil. 3:17). The caper grows tenaciously among rocks 
and is difficult to uproot; thus the Talmud declares that the 
caper among shrubs is distinguished for its strength even as 
is “Israel among the nations” (Bezah 25b). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Feliks, Olam ha-Zomeah ha-Mikra’i (1968), 
132; Loew, Flora, 1 (1928), 322ff. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Feliks, Ha- 
Zome’ah, 132. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


CAPERNAUM, ancient village on the N.W. shore of the sea 
of Galilee. Its name is derived from the Hebrew Kefar (“village 
of”) Nahum (an unknown personage). It is first mentioned by 
*Josephus as a village on his line of advance toward the issue 
of the Jordan into the Sea of Galilee and is described by him as 
“a highly fertile spring called by the inhabitants Capharnaum” 
(Wars, 3:519-20). In the New Testament it appears as the place 
of residence chosen by Jesus on the shore of the lake and it is 
sometimes even termed “his own city” (Matt. 4:13; 9:1), and 
it is also stated that he preached in the synagogue of Caper- 
naum one Sabbath (Mark 1:21; John 6:59). It was the seat of a 
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customs house (Matt. 9:9) and at least five of the apostles, in- 
cluding the very first ones, were fishermen from Capernaum. 
Although Jesus in the end reproved the people of Capernaum 
for their lack of belief (Matt. 11:23; Luke 10:15), a Judeo-Chris- 
tian community continued there into talmudic times (Eccles. 
R. 1:8). Capernaum is identified with a ruin called Tell Hm 
in Arabic. Remains of a synagogue were excavated there by 
H. Kohl and C. Watzinger in 1905; it was entirely cleared and 
partly restored by the Franciscan fathers who own the site. 
Dating from the late second or early third century, it is one of 
the best preserved Galilean synagogues of the early type. The 
synagogue measures 360 sq. m. (c. 3,240 sq. ft.) and consists of 
a main basilica-shaped hall with one large and two small en- 
trances in the facade which faces south toward Jerusalem. The 
facade is ornately decorated: above the main entrance is a large 
semicircular window with a sculptured frieze running round 
it. The base of the triangular gable is arched in the “Syrian” 
style. The hall contains two parallel rows of columns along its 
length and one transverse row, and stone benches along the 
walls. The interior is undecorated and no evidence was found 
of a fixed Torah ark. Steps outside the building led to an up- 
per gallery (probably for women worshipers). The wall of the 
gallery was adorned with an elaborate stone frieze depicting 
symbols of the plants of the Holy Land, Jewish religious sym- 
bols, including the Tabernacle, menorah, and Torah ark, and 
magic symbols such as the pentagram and hexagram. A col- 
onnaded court with porches east of the hall probably served 
as a guest house. 

Excavations in 1978-87 revealed a Roman Bath house of 
the “corridor” type and excavations in 1998 found cist graves 
belonging to the necropolis. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Kohl and C. Watzinger, Antike Synagogen 

in Galilaea (1916), 4ff.; G. Orfali, Capharnaum et ses ruines (1922); 

Goodenough, Symbols, 1 (1953), 181-92. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. 

Negev and S. Gibson, Archaeological Encyclopedia of the Holy Land 
(20017). 

[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


CAPESTANG, town N. of *Narbonne in Southern France. 
Disputes between the archbishop and the viscount of Nar- 
bonne, who both claimed jurisdiction over the Jews and their 
revenues, were submitted to arbitration in 1276; in 1284 the 
registration of a Jew, Vital of Capestang, as a “Jew of the king” 
was again contested. Before the expulsion of the Jews from the 
kingdom of France in 1306, Jews from Capestang had acquired 
possessions in *Montpellier. The new community, formed after 
1359, which used a “Jewish oven” belonging to the archbishop 
of Narbonne, came to an end with the final expulsion of the 
Jews from France in 1394. Fifteen scholars of Capestang signed 
a letter to Abba Mari b. Moses b. Joseph *Astruc of Lunel early 
in the 14" century during the dispute about the study of philos- 
ophy, among them the kabbalist Isaac b. Moses ha-Kohen. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 546 ff.; G. Saige, Juifs du Lan- 
guedoc (1881), 128, 214, 317. 
[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 
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CAPE TOWN, legislative capital of the Republic of South 
Africa, capital of Western Cape Province. Founded in 1652 
by the Dutch East India Company as a victualing station 
at the Cape of Good Hope, southernmost tip of Africa, the 
town had Jews among its early settlers. The rules of the com- 
pany, however, allowed only Protestants as settlers; two Jews 
were converted to Christianity in Cape Town as early as 1669. 
After the British occupation of the Cape in 1806, a steady 
flow of Jewish immigrants came from Central Europe and 
England and later, in larger numbers, from Eastern Eu- 
rope. As the oldest Jewish community in South Africa, Cape 
Town's organized communal life provided the pattern for the 
future development of South African Jewry. The Cape Town 
Hebrew congregation, the first in South Africa, dates back 
to 1841. The first synagogue, which still stands, was built in 
1849. It was called Tikvath Israel (“Hope of Israel”), a ref- 
erence to “Good Hope.’ Isaac Pulver was the first minister 
(1849-51). He was succeeded by Joel *Rabinowitz (1859-82), 
Abraham Frederick Ornstein (1882-95), Alfred Philip *Bender 
(1895-1937), and Israel *Abrahams (1937-68). As the Jewish 
community grew, other congregations and synagogues were 
established. 

For many years, Cape Town was the principal center of 
Jewish communal life in South Africa. With the discovery of 
diamonds in Kimberley and the rise of the Witwatersrand gold 
fields, however, there was a northward shift of the population. 
In 1904, the Cape Jewish Board of Deputies was formed at 
Cape Town, a year after the corresponding body was created 
for the Transvaal and Natal. The two organizations merged 
in 1912 to establish the South African Jewish Board of Depu- 
ties. Among its most prominent members was Morris *Alex- 
ander. From the early days of the Zionist movement in South 
Africa, Cape Town was a center of Zionist activity. The Bnei 
Zion was formed in 1897 and was followed by the Dorshei 
Zion Association (1899) and the Bnoth Zion (Women’s) As- 
sociation (1900). One of the outstanding personalities in the 
Zionist movement was Jacob *Gitlin. Jews have made large 
contributions to the cultural and civic life of Cape Town. 
These include the Max Michaelis Art Gallery, the De Pass 
collection in the South African National Gallery, and the 
Mendelsohn Library, one of the most important collections 
of Africana, presented to the nation and stored in the Houses 
of Parliament. Hyman Liberman was the first Jew to become 
mayor of Cape Town (1903-07); others were Louis Grad- 
ner (1933-35), Abe Bloomberg (1945-47), Fritz Sonnenberg 
(1951-53), Alf Honikman (1961-63), Walter Gradner (1965-67), 
Richard Friedlander (1971-73), David Bloomberg (1973-75), 
Ted Mauerberger (1977-79), Louis Kreiner (1979-81), Solly 
Kreiner (1983-85), Leon Markovitz (1985-87), and Patricia 
Sulcas Kreiner (1993-95). 

In 1969 Cape Town was the second largest Jewish cen- 
ter in South Africa (after Johannesburg), with a Jewish popu- 
lation of approximately 25,000 (out of a total population of 
750,000). Cape Town was the seat of the provincial branches of 
national organizations with headquarters on the Rand. These 
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included the Cape Council of the South African Jewish Board 
of Deputies, the Western (Cape) Province Zionist Council 
(representing the South African Zionist Federation), and the 
Union of Jewish Women. Although both the Cape Commit- 
tee of the Board of Deputies and the Western (Cape) Zionist 
Council were a part of their national organizations, they pre- 
served a considerable autonomy. Organizations situated in 
Cape Town, such as the Cape Board of Jewish Education and 
the United Council of Orthodox Hebrew Congregations, were 
entirely independent. This emphasis on Cape autonomy from 
the more dominant Johannesburg Jewry characterized much 
of the later history of Cape Jewry but has diminished. In 1988, 
the Orthodox congregations in Cape Town joined with those 
in the northern part of the country to form the Union of Or- 
thodox Synagogues of South Africa, under a single chief rabbi, 
and subsequently under a single bet din. The Reform congre- 
gations subsequently fell under the South African Union for 
Progressive Judaism. The Cape Board of Education in 1969 
supervised 31 Hebrew schools and was responsible for a fine 
Hebrew secondary day school (Herzlia), three Hebrew pri- 
mary day schools, and a hostel. In 1969 there were 12 Ortho- 
dox congregations in Cape Town and its neighboring com- 
munities and two Reform Congregations under a Council of 
Progressive Judaism, with its own school. Among the welfare 
institutions were a Jewish orphanage and old-age home. The 
Zionist movement, especially among the youth, was strong. 
The main charitable organization was the Jewish Board of 
Guardians, which subsequently came under the umbrella of 
Jewish Community Services. Apart from the Jewish museum 
based in the old synagogue building, various cultural Hebrew 
and Yiddish societies functioned. 

At the turn of the century, Jews numbered approxi- 
mately 18,000, about 22 percent of all Jews in South Africa. 
Half the population lives in a cluster of suburbs on the Atlan- 
tic coast; 21 percent in the southern suburbs and 11 percent 
in the City Bowl. 

The United Herzlia Schools run a network of Jewish day 
schools, including four primary schools; a middle school and 
a high school, incorporating approximately 1,600 pupils. The 
Cape Council of the South African Jewish Board of Education 
supervises religious instruction for Jewish pupils who attend 
state schools and whose main access to Jewish education is 
through the Cheder program. Since by then well over 80% of 
Jewish children in the city were in the Jewish day school sys- 
tem, either attending one of the Herzlia schools or the small 
religious Hebrew Academy school, the need for this facility 
had significantly diminished. Hebrew and Jewish Studies is 
taught at the University of Cape Town which, in addition, 
incorporates the Isaac and Jessie Kaplan Center for Jewish 
Studies and Research. 

There are 17 synagogues affiliated to the Union of Or- 
thodox Synagogues and three Reform temples. The Lubavitch 
movement was established in 1976. In 1995 Cape Town inau- 
gurated its first yeshivah. The Cape Council of the South Afri- 
can Jewish Board of Deputies incorporates a range of cultural 
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and welfare institutions. Zionist activities are coordinated by 
the Western Province Zionist Council. Two important new 
cultural institutions that came into being in Cape Town in 
the late 1990s were the Cape Town Holocaust Centre and the 
South African Jewish Museum, the latter focusing on the his- 
tory of the Jewish community in South Africa. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Saron and L. Hotz (eds.), Jews in South 
Africa (1955); L. Herrman, History of the Jews in South Africa (1930); 
I. Abrahams, Birth of a Community (1955). 


[Louis Hotz / Milton Shain and David Saks (2"4 ed.)] 


CAPHTOR (Heb. 1753 71ND), place located either in the Ae- 
gean Sea area or on the southern coast of Asia Minor. Accord- 
ing to Amos 9:7, Jeremiah 47:4, and possibly Genesis 10:14, the 
Philistines came from Caphtor prior to their penetration of 
southern Palestine. Deuteronomy 2:23 notes that the Caphto- 
rim destroyed “the Avvim, that dwelt in villages as far as Gaza,, 
taking over their lands. In an Assyrian document, based upon 
an ancient Babylonian tradition, describing the empire of Sar- 
gon the Great, king of Akkad (24' century B.c.E.), Kaptara is 
located beyond the “upper sea,’ i.e., west of the Syria-Palestine 
coastline. In the *Mari texts the terms Kaptarii, Kaptaritum oc- 
cur as names of precious goods apparently imported from the 
region of the Aegean Sea. According to Ugaritic texts, Kothar 
(= Kosar), the god of crafts, lived in Caphtor (Kptr). It is ac- 
cepted that the Keftiu (Kftyw) mentioned in inscriptions of 
Egyptian kings and nobles in the second half of the second 
millennium is identical with Caphtor. Kftyw is known in Egyp- 
tian sources as a distant land accessible by ship. 

The location of Caphtor or kftyw is in dispute. Most 
scholars consider Caphtor to be the ancient name for *Crete 
and the surrounding islands (cf. “islands” in Lxx, Jer. 47:4). 
In Jeremiah 47:4 Caphtor is defined as an island. Further- 
more, several verses place the origin of the Philistines among 
the Cretans (Ezek. 25:16; Zeph. 2:5), while elsewhere they are 
identified as coming from Caphtor. The descent of the Caph- 
torim from the Egyptians (Gen. 10:14) hints at the close rela- 
tionship that existed between Egypt and Caphtor. Archaeo- 
logical excavations in Crete have shown that the island was 
a center of Minoan culture in the second millennium B.c.£. 
and that the population traded with Egypt, Palestine, Syria, 
and Mesopotamia. An Egyptian wall painting from the reign 
of Thutmosis 111 shows men from kftyw bringing gifts to the 
Egyptian king. The name Caphtor may be preserved in the 
name of the island Karpathos, near Crete. Those who reject 
the identification of Caphtor with Crete look for it on the 
southern coast of Asia Minor, near Cilicia, on the basis of the 
Septuagint and Targum Onkelos which use the name Cappa- 
docia (Gr. Kannadoxia) in place of Caphtor. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.A. Wainwright, in: vT, 6 (1956), 199-210; 
Pritchard, Texts, 248-9; EM, s.v. (includes bibliography). ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: R. Hess, in: ABD 1:869-70. 


[Bustanay Oded] 
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°CAPISTRANO, JOHN (Giovanni) OF (1386-1456), Fran- 
ciscan friar and popular preacher, born in Capestrano, Abru- 
zzi province, Italy. He conducted an unremitting campaign 
against heretics and especially against Jews. In 1427, Capist- 
rano instigated the queen of Naples to abolish the privileges 
accorded to the Jews in the kingdom, but shortly afterward 
the decree was rescinded. He may have been responsible for 
the papal edict of the same year which prohibited the citizens 
of Venice and Ancona from transporting Jews to Erez Israel 
in their ships. Capistrano visited Erez Israel in 1439. In 1447, 
as inquisitor in Sicily, he initiated anti-Jewish restrictions. In 
1450 he arranged a disputation between Christians and Jews 
in Rome. He then offered the pope a ship to deport the rem- 
nant of the community overseas. Shortly thereafter Capist- 
rano was sent to northern Europe to preach against heretics. 
As a result of his activities, the privileges granted to the Jews 
of Bavaria were abrogated in 1452, and in several places Jews 
were obliged to wear the Jewish *badge. In 1453 the privileges 
granted them by the bishop of Wuerzburg were revoked. The 
Jews were expelled from several villages and debts owed them 
by Christians were canceled. In Breslau many Jews, forced by 
torture to admit desecration of the *Host, were burned alive; 
others committed suicide. Capistrano also attempted to per- 
suade Casimir Iv to abolish the privileges accorded to the Jews 
of Poland. After his defeat by the Teutonic Order, Casimir gave 
his consent; the decision set off a train of anti-Jewish violence 
in Poland. Capistrano was canonized in 1690. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vogelstein-Rieger, index; Dubnow, Hist Russ, 
1 (1916), 62; Roth, Italy, 15; Milano, Italia, index. 


[Menachem E. Artom] 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT, the standard penalty for crime 
in all ancient civilizations. 


In the Bible 

Many of the crimes for which any biblical punishment is pre- 
scribed carry the death penalty. The three methods of ex- 
ecuting criminals found in the Bible are stoning, burning, 
and hanging. 


STONING. Stoning was the instinctive, violent expression of 
popular wrath (Ex. 17:4, 8:22; Num. 14:10; 1 Sam. 30:6; 1 Kings 
12:18; 11 Chron. 10:18), and is often expressly prescribed as a 
mode of execution (Lev. 20:2, 27, 24:16; Num. 15:35; Deut. 13:11, 
17:5, 21:21, 22:21, et al.). As the survival of vindicta publica, it 
was and remained characterized by the active participation 
of the whole populace (Lev. 24:16; Num. 15:35; Deut. 17:7; et 
al.) - all the people had to pelt the guilty one with stones until 
he died. Stonings were presumably the standard form of judi- 
cial execution in biblical times (Lev. 24:23; Num. 15:36; 1 Kings 
21:13; 11 Chron. 24:21). 


BURNING. Burning is mentioned as a pre-Sinaitic punish- 
ment (Gen. 38:24). As a mode of judicial execution it is pre- 
scribed in respect of two offenses only (Lev. 20:14, 21:9), but it 
seems to have been used to aggravate the punishment of ston- 
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ing, the corpse being burned after execution (Josh. 7:25). It is 
also reported as a non-Jewish (Babylonian) punishment (Dan. 
3:6). There is no biblical record to indicate whether and how 
judicial executions were ever carried out by burning. 


HANGING. Hanging is reported in the Bible only as either 
a mode of execution of non-Jews who presumably acted in 
accordance with their own laws (e.g., Egyptians: Gen. 40:22; 
11 Sam. 21:6-12: Philistines; and Persians: Esth. 7:9), or as a 
non-Jewish law imported to or to be applied in Israel (Ezra 
6:11), or as an extra-legal or extra-judicial measure (Josh. 8:29). 
However, biblical law prescribes hanging after execution: every 
person found guilty of a capital offense and put to death had 
to be impaled ona stake (Deut. 21:22); but the body had to be 
taken down the same day and buried before nightfall, “for an 
impaled body is an affront to God” (ibid., 23). 


Talmudic Law 

Talmudic law distinguished four methods of judicial execu- 
tion (arba mitot bet din): stoning, burning, slaying, and stran- 
gling. In no area can the genius of the talmudic law reformers 
better be demonstrated than in that of capital punishment. 
Two general theories were propounded which, though dated 
from a period too late to have ever stood the test of practical 
application (see below), reflect old traditions and well-estab- 
lished ways of thinking: namely, first, that “love your neigh- 
bor as yourself” (Lev. 19:17) was to be interpreted as applying 
even to the condemned criminal - you love him by giving 
him the most humane (“the most beautiful”) death possible 
(Sanh. 45a, 52a; Pes. 75a; Ket. 37a); secondly, that judicial ex- 
ecution should resemble the taking of life by God: as the body 
remains externally unchanged when God takes the life, so in 
judicial executions the body should not be destroyed or mu- 
tilated (Sanh. 52a; Sifra 7:9). 


STONING. Stoning was not only confined to the 18 offenses 
for which the Bible had expressly prescribed it (Maim., Yad, 
Sanhedrin 15:10), but instead of having all the people kill the 
convicted person by pelting stones at him a “stoning place” 
was designed from which he was to be pushed down to death 
(Sanh. 6:4). This must not be too high, so that the body should 
not be mutilated falling down (Rashi, Sanh. 45a), and not too 
low, so that death would be instantaneous. One of the herme- 
neutical reasons given for this change of the law was the scrip- 
tural rule that “the hands of the witnesses shall be first upon 
him to put him to death” (Deut. 17:7); it is true that “the hand 
of all the people [should be on him] afterward” (ibid.), but it is 
the hand of the witness which is to put him to death. A mode 
of “stoning” had therefore to be devised in which the witness 
would not only be assured of the first chance to lay hands on 
the convicted person, but also of the certainty of thereby put- 
ting him to death (Sanh. 6:4). Talmudic jurists may have been 
influenced by Roman law (Saxum Tarpeium of the Twelve 
Tables 8:13f., 8:23) or by Syrian or Greek laws (cf. 11 Macc. 
6:10), or perhaps by a single biblical precedent with prisoners 
of war (11 Chron. 25:12) - what they attained was a more hu- 
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mane substitute for the biblical stoning, by which the danger 
of mutilation was considerably reduced and death accelerated. 
Maimonides justifies the talmudic method with the reflection 
that it really made no difference whether stones were thrown 
at one or one was thrown on the stones (Maimonides, Com- 
ment. to Sanh. 6:4). A great penal reform was achieved with 
the exclusion, contrary to biblical command, of the general 
public from the execution of death sentences and the elimina- 
tion therefrom of all traces of vindicta publica. The participa- 
tion of witnesses — and perhaps also the blood avenger - was 
not eliminated because they were regarded as a lesser evil in 
comparison with professional executioners. 


BURNING. Burning remained confined to the *adultery of 
a priest's daughter and to certain forms of *incest (Sanh. 9:1; 
Maim. Yad, Sanhedrin 15:11). Here again the question arose of 
how to execute by burning without destroying the body: an 
old tradition has it that when Aaron's sons were consumed by 
divine fire (Lev. 10:2) only their souls were burnt, their bodies 
remaining intact (Sanh. 52a); in accordance with this, a mode 
of burning which would leave the body intact had to be de- 
vised. The man to be burnt was to be immersed in mud up to 
his knees (so that he should not fall); two kerchiefs were then 
to be bound round his neck, each to be held in the hands of 
one witness and drawn in opposite directions until he opened 
his mouth, and then a burning wick was to be thrown into his 
mouth “which would go down into his bowels” (Sanh. 7:2). As 
will be seen, this mode of execution is almost identical with 
that of strangling, it being reasonable to suppose that the wick 
will no longer burn when it arrives in the bowels, but suffo- 
cation will already have supervened. Maimonides substitutes 
hot lead or zinc for the comparatively harmless mishnaic 
wick (Sanh. 15:3), taking the wick to be a metallic substance, 
but insisting that as little pain as possible should be inflicted 
(Comment. to Sanh. 7:2). There is no record that this method 
of burning was ever actually practiced. There is a report that a 
priest’s daughter was burnt for adultery by being bound with 
bundles of grapevine which were then ignited (Sanh. ibid.). 
The explanation there given was that this may have been the 
method employed by a Sadducean court, leading some schol- 
ars to conclude that that had been the original biblical mode 
of burning, the Sadducees rejecting later oral law modifica- 
tions. The same older method of burning is reported to have 
been adopted by a later Babylonian scholar, Hama b. Tobiah, 
who was rebuked for it (Sanh. 52b). That burnings may also 
have taken place at the stake appears from midrashic sources 
(cf Gen. R. 65:22; Mid. Ps. 11:7). Josephus reports that Herod 
ordered men who had incited others to desecrate the Temple 
to be burnt alive and their accomplices to be killed by the 
sword (Wars, 1:655). 


SLAYING. Slaying by the sword was the mode of executing 
murderers and the inhabitants of the subverted town (Sanh. 
9:1). As for the subverted town, it is the biblical prescript that 
its inhabitants be “put to the sword” (Deut. 13:16); and as for 
murderers, a slave murdered by his master must be “avenged” 
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(Ex. 21:20), and as God is said to “avenge” by the sword (Lev. 
26:25), the murderer of the slave, and a fortiori of the free 
man, is to be executed by the sword (Sanh. 52b). Slaying con- 
sisted in decapitating with a sword, “in the way practiced by 
the [Roman] government” (Sanh. 7:3). There ensued a discus- 
sion, which continued for centuries (cf. Tos. to Sanh. 52b), 
whether this would not contravene the injunction, “neither 
shall ye walk in their statutes” (Lev. 18:3). One scholar thought 
it would be less cruel or mutilating, and less Roman-like, to 
have the convict lay his head on a block and decapitate him 
with a hatchet, but the majority held that to be worse (Sanh. 
7:3). While there was no particular mode of execution for 
murder prescribed in the Bible, it is probable that originally 
such executions were by way of *talion: in the same manner 
in which the victim had been murdered, his murderer would 
be executed (cf. Philo, Spec., 3:83 ff; Jub. 5:31; Jos., Ant., 4:279). 
If that be so the talmudic reform would equalize the law and 
have death made instantaneous in all cases. There are no re- 
ports of murderers having been judicially executed by the 
sword, but kings are reported to have used this mode of execu- 
tion, not necessarily for murderers (cf. Jos., Ant., 14:450, 464; 
Acts 12:2). It became the law that the king, who may order the 
execution of rebels and of offenders against his majesty even 
without judicial conviction, always executes with the sword 
(Maim., Yad, Melakhim 3:8, Sanhedrin 14:2). Indeed, God, 
too, kills by the sword (Num. 14:16; Lam. 2:21). 


STRANGLING. Strangling is the residuary capital punish- 
ment; where no other mode of execution is prescribed, the 
death penalty is carried out by strangulation (Sanh. 52b, 84b, 
89a), supposed not only to be the most humane but also the 
least mutilating (Sanh. 52b). The mishnaic procedure resem- 
bles that for burning. The convicted man is immersed in mud 
up to his knees, two kerchiefs are bound round his neck and 
then drawn in opposite directions by the two witnesses until 
he suffocates (Sanh. 7:3). Strangling is applied in six capital of- 
fenses (Sanh. 11:1; Yad Sanh. 15:13). There is no report of this 
mode of execution ever having been carried out. (For strangu- 
lations by hanging, see *Extraordinary Remedies.) Post mor- 
tem hangings were restricted by talmudic law, some holding 
that only executions by way of stoning should be followed by 
a post mortem hanging, and the majority view being that these 
hangings should be limited to the two offenses of blasphemy 
and idolatry only (Tj, Sanh. 6:4, 45b). 

Though in strict law the competence to inflict capital 
punishment ceased with the destruction of the Temple (Sanh. 
52b, Ket. 30a; cf. Sanh. 41a, 40 years earlier), Jewish courts con- 
tinued, wherever they had the power (e.g., in Muslim Spain), 
to pass and execute death sentences — not even necessarily for 
capital offenses as defined in the law, but also for offenses con- 
sidered, in the circumstances prevailing at the time, as particu- 
larly dangerous or obnoxious (e.g., *informers: Yad, Hovel u- 
Mazzik 8:11), or even for such offenses alone as distinguished 
from those originally punishable under the law (cf. Resp.Rosh 
17:1). In order not to give the appearance of exercising san- 
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hedrical jurisdiction, they would also normally refrain from 
using any of the four legal modes of execution (Resp. Maha- 
ram of Lublin, 138); but isolated instances are found of stoning 
(Zikhron Yehudah, 75), slaying (ibid., 58; Resp. Rosh. 17:2), and 
strangling (Zekan Aharon 95), along with such newly devised 
or imitated modes of execution as starvation in a subterranean 
pit (Resp. Rosh 32:4), drowning, bleeding, or delivering into 
the hands of official executioners (S. Assaf, Ha-Onshin Aharei 
Hatimat ha-Talmud, no. 48). In most cases, however, the ex- 
ecution of death sentences was probably left to the discretion 
of the persons who were authorized or assigned by the court 
to carry them out (cf. Resp. Rema, 11). 


[Haim Hermann Cohn] 


In Practice in the Talmud 

It is of extreme difficulty to determine whether the modes of 
capital punishment given above, and based on the detailed 
discussion, mainly in the tractate Sanhedrin, reflect actual 
practice, or whether they were academic discussions, as, for 
instance, are the detailed discussions on the sacrifices. Thus 
the law of the “stubborn and rebellious son” covers five mish- 
nayot (Sanh. 8:1-5) and four folios of the Babylonian Talmud 
(68b-72a), and it is laid down that he is put to death by ston- 
ing and then hanged (ibid., 46a). Yet it is stated that “It never 
happened and it never will happen” and that the law was given 
merely “that you may study it and receive reward” (for the pure 
study; Tosef., Sanh. 11:6; Sanh. 71a), though on the other hand 
in the talmudic passage R. Jonathan protests “I saw him and 
sat on his grave.” The same statement is made in the case of 
the death penalty for communal apostasy (Tosef., Sanh. 14:1) 
and the same reason given for its study. 

Much more pertinent, however, is a passage of the Tal- 
mud which explicitly compares the study of, and the discus- 
sion on the various death penalties with that on the sacrifices. 
The halakhah was established in the case of the death penalty 
for an adulterous woman. R. Joseph asked, “Is there need to 
establish a halakhah for the messianic age (the Sanhedrin no 
longer having jurisdiction in capital offenses)?” Abaye an- 
swered, “If so, we should not study the laws of sacrifices, as 
they also apply to the messianic age. But we say ‘Study and re- 
ceive reward’” (Sanh. 51b). Similarly, the passage in Mishnah 
Makkot 1:10: “A Sanhedrin that puts a man to death once in 
seven years is called a murderous one. R. Eleazar ben Azariah 
says ‘Or even once in 70 years. R. Tarfon and R. Akiva said, ‘Tf 
we had been in the Sanhedrin no death sentence would ever 
have been passed’; Rabban Simeon b. Gamaliel said: ‘If so, 
they would have multiplied murderers in Israel?” Instructive 
though this is, it is merely an academic discussion, the right 
of imposing capital punishment having been taken from the 
Sanhedrin by the Romans a century before, “40 years before 
the Destruction of the Temple” (Sanh. 41a; Tj, Sanh. 1:18a). 
The rabbis agreed that with the destruction of the Temple 
the Sanhedrin was precluded from inflicting capital punish- 
ment (see above). 

The Talmud actually asks whether the statement of 
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Eleazar b. Azariah was one of censure or reflected the fact of 
the rarity of death sentences, and leaves the question unde- 
cided, as it does for the question as to how R. Tarfon and R. 
Akiva would have prevented the death verdict being passed 
(but see Makk. 7a). 

That the discussions are largely academic is reflected in 
the language of the Mishnah. Of capital punishment by the 
sword it is stated that “they used to decapitate him, as the 
[Roman] government does [at the present time]” (cf. Tosef., 
Sanh. 9:10) and R. Judah proposes another method. It goes 
on to state how “they used to” fulfill the method of death by 
strangulation (ibid., 7:3). No less significant is the fact that 
R. Akiva himself, who would have abolished capital punish- 
ment, enters into the halakhic discussion on it as fully as his 
colleagues (cf. ibid., 11:7, 12:2). 

All that one can do is to assemble the available evidence. 
That the Sanhedrin had the power of inflicting the death sen- 
tence and that they exercised it is historically attested. Herod 
was arraigned before it on a capital charge, although he was 
enabled to escape and avoid the penalty (Jos., Ant., 14:168-70). 
Judah b. Tabbai admitted that he had wrongly sentenced a per- 
jured witness to death (TJ, Sanh. 6:4, 23a-Tosef., Sanh. 6:6). 
The son of his colleague, Simeon b. Shetah, was also wrongly 
condemned to death through false witness, and when the wit- 
nesses confessed their perjury the condemned man refused to 
take advantage of it lest his father, the head of the Sanhedrin, 
be accused of favoritism, and he went to his death, though in- 
nocent (TJ, loc. cit.). It is also clear from an incident vividly 
described by Simeon b. Shetah that the laws of evidence were 
strictly adhered to (Tosef., Sanh. 8:3). One anonymous case is 
cited in the same context. “It happened that a man was being 
led to his execution. They said to him, ‘Say, “May my death be 
an atonement for all my sins.” He replied ‘May my death be 
an atonement for all my sins, except for this one (for which 
I have been sentenced to death). If 1 am guilty of it, may my 
death not be an atonement, and the Bet Din and all Israel shall 
be guiltless” (the version in the Babylonian Talmud adds “but 
may the witnesses never be forgiven”). When the matter was 
reported to the sages, their eyes filled with tears, but they said, 
“Tt is impossible to reverse the decision, since the matter is 
endless; [he must be executed] but his blood is on the necks 
of the witnesses” (Ty Sanh. 6:5, 23a). 

Nevertheless, in none of those cases is the manner of ex- 
ecution given and the remarkable fact emerges that in the two 
cases cited where the mode of execution is explicitly stated the 
verdicts were extra-judicial. One was the action of Simeon b. 
Shetah in sentencing 80 women in Ashkelon to hanging for 
witchcraft (Sanh. 6:4, cf. Sanh. 46a. Derembourg suggests that 
Simeon b. Shetah is a mistake for the Hasmonean), while of 
the other it is stated: “It once happened that during the Greek 
period a man was sentenced to death by stoning for riding 
a horse on the Sabbath. Not that he was liable to death, but 
because the special circumstances of the time demanded it” 
(Sanh. 46a). 

What is perhaps the most cogent evidence that the talmu- 
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dic discussions on the death sentence did not reflect the actual 
practice is provided by a third instance. In Sanhedrin 7:2 R. 
Eleazar b. Zadok gave evidence of an actual case of death by 
burning which differed diametrically from that given by the 
Mishnah. The answer was given that “the Sanhedrin at that 
time was not competent.” In the Tosefta (9:11) and the Jeru- 
salem Talmud (7:2, 24b) Eleazar b. Zadok vividly describes 
the circumstances under which he witnessed it. “I was a child 
and was being carried on my father’s shoulders and I saw it,” 
to which his colleagues replied “You were then a child, and 
the evidence ofa child is inadmissible.” That the incident hap- 
pened is therefore definite; the rabbis in the two replies were 
concerned with establishing their theoretical view of the law 
even when it conflicted with the actual practice of the past. 
There are no recorded cases of execution by strangulation or 
the sword. It would seem therefore that discussions on the 
various modes of execution and the details of their implemen- 
tation were made to “study and receive the reward therefore,” 
ie., academic. As is evident from the above quoted mishnah 
in Makkot, the whole tendency of the rabbis was toward the 
complete abolition of the death penalty. 


[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 


In the State of Israel 
The death penalty was in force in Israel for offenses under the 
Nazis and Nazi Collaborators (Punishment) Law, 5710 — 1951 
and under the Penal Law, 5737 - 1977, for treason and assisting 
the enemy in times of actual warfare (Sections 97, 98, 99). In 
addition, a military tribunal may impose the death sentence 
upon a soldier for offenses of treason committed in times of 
actual warfare (Military Justice Law, 5715 — 1955, Section 43) 
and military courts in the administered territories are empow- 
ered to impose the death penalty for certain offenses, though 
such rulings must be unanimous and can only be given by a 
panel of justices all of whom have at least the rank of lieutenant 
colonel. The death penalty has only been carried out in one in- 
stance (in 1962) following the conviction of Adolf *Eichmann 
for crimes under the Nazis and Nazi Collaborators (Punish- 
ment) Law, 5710 - 1951. The death penalty for offenses under 
this law was also imposed in the *Demjanjuk case (in 1988) 
but was not carried out following his acquittal in the Supreme 
Court. The proliferation of brutal terrorist acts, and the impo- 
sition of life sentences instead of capital punishment, led the 
military courts to state (cf. Ram 3009/89 Army Pros. v. Ahmed 
Gibril Ottrrzan Takrzrru) that though the death penalty may 
be a more appropriate punishment, they were bound “to up- 
hold principles of the State of Israel, the moral concepts of 
Jewish tradition, in which a Sanhedrin that passed a death 
sentence was considered to be a ‘a bloody Sanhedrin:” This 
refers to the statement in the Mishnah (Mak. 1:10; Mak. 7a) 
that a Sanhedrin that kills (gives the death penalty) once in 
seven years (R. Eleazer b. Azariah said: once in 70 years) is 
called “bloody” (hovlanit, the term “hovel” generally imply- 
ing a type of injury in which there is blood). 

This position of Jewish Law and the related developments 
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over the generations were often the basis for Supreme Court 
deliberations in cases in which a person was murdered but 
the findings and evidence connecting the suspected murderer 
to the commission of the offense were circumstantial only. 
There were cases in which despite the quantity and probity of 
the findings, there was no direct evidence to prove that it was 
the suspect who actually committed the act. In assessing the 
position in Jewish Law regarding the possibility of relying on 
circumstantial evidence the Court discussed the various tech- 
niques adopted in Jewish Law over the generations in the at- 
tempt to relax the strict evidentiary requirements prescribed 
by the original Jewish Law, which placed an onerous burden 
on the Jewish courts in their attempts to deal with murderers 
and dangerous criminals. 

In the judgment in Nagar (ca 543/79 Nagar v. State of 
Israel 35 (1) PD 113), the Supreme Court addressed the question 
of whether the suspects could be convicted of murder even 
though the court had no direct evidence of their having com- 
mitted the offense, and given that the body itself had not been 
found. The Supreme Court (Justice M. Elon) referred to a pre- 
vious Supreme Court ruling (Cr.A. 112/69 Muhamad Halil 23 
(1) PD 733) which examined the disparity between the position 
adopted by Jewish Law regarding the offense of murder and 
the position adopted by modern systems of law, having refer- 
ence to the far-reaching statements of the tannaim R. Tarfon 
and R. Akiva, who said:”Had we been in the Sanhedrin [dur- 
ing the period when it possessed capital jurisdiction] no man 
would ever have been killed” (Mish., Mak., 7:1). Further on, 
the judgment cites statements made by certain amoraim, ex- 
plaining how the judge can disqualify any testimony on mur- 
der and render any piece of evidence circumstantial, thereby 
precluding its admissibility: “Did you note whether he (the 
victim) was suffering from some fatal condition or was in good 
health?” R. Ashi said: “Even if the reply is that he was in good 
health, there may have been a lesion where the sword struck 
[from which he would have died in any event].” 

On this basis, further on in the decision, Justice Silberg 
concluded that a modern legal system cannot endorse the po- 
sition in Jewish Law, which is prepared to rely on remote even- 
tualities, on the basis of which it exempts dangerous criminals 
from punishment “since there is a need for judicial action to 
punish dangerous criminals, it is necessary to disregard ‘re- 
mote possibilities, i.e., exceptional, unlikely eventualities, 
even though this may possibly cause a miscarriage of justice. 
In other words, the legislature was aware of this danger, but 
found it to be necessary, for in its absence, the needs of the 
law would never be met (p. 741 of judgment). 

In the Nagar judgment (pp. 163-71) Justice Elon dis- 
cussed the various developments in Jewish Law with respect to 
this sensitive and fundamental issue. First of all, the aforemen- 
tioned view of R. Akiva and R. Tarfon was a minority view, 
which merited the ironic demurrer of the tanna. R. Simeon 
b. Gamaliel that “they too would have multiplied the number 
of murderers in Israel.” An absolute moratorium on enforce- 
ment of judgments against murderers would lead to the loss 
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of the court’s deterrent power, and thus lead to the increase of 
bloodshed (see Rashi ad loc. TB, Mak. 7a). 

In fact, in its original format, Jewish Law was stringent in 
its requirements for direct evidence, and in this context Mai- 
monides makes the following illuminating observations on the 
strict evidentiary requirements of Jewish Law (Sefer ha-Mitz- 
vot, Negative Commandments, 290), “that even if A pursues B 
with intent to kill and B takes refuge in a house, and the pur- 
suer follows him, and we enter the house after them and find 
B in his last gasp and his enemy, A, standing over him with a 
knife in his hand, and both of them are covered with blood, 
the Sanhedrin may not find the pursuer A liable for capital 
punishment, since there are no direct witnesses who actu- 
ally saw the murder...” The reason given by Maimonides is 
that if the court was permitted to convict a suspect of a crim- 
inal offense not on the basis of the unequivocal testimony 
of witnesses who actually witnessed the act, then the court 
might soon find itself convicting in criminal offenses on 
the basis of a “the judge’s speculative evaluation of the evi- 
dence?” Maimonides concludes his comments with the ob- 
servation that “it is better and more desirable that a thou- 
sand guilty persons go free than that a single innocent person 
be put to death (a statement that later on became a well- 
known maxim, see G. Williams, The Proof of Guilt (1963) 
186 ff.). 

Towards the end of the tannaitic period, a principle in 
Jewish criminal law was enunciated though it had actually 
been in practice for many years. The acceptance of this prin- 
ciple accommodated a substantive change in Jewish criminal 
law, both with respect to sanctions and also with respect to 
evidence and procedure: 


It was taught: R. Eliezer b. Jacob said: I have heard that the 
court may impose flogging and punishment not prescribed in 
the Torah - not for the purpose of transgressing the law of the 
Torah, but in order to make a fence around the Torah. 


Justice Elon pointed out that on the basis of this fundamen- 
tal provision, which enabled the courts to deviate from the 
original law of the Torah in criminal and evidentiary law, in 
accordance with the needs of the time and the place, both the 
courts and the communal leaders, utilizing their authority to 
enact communal regulations (see *Takkanot), adopted de- 
tailed legislation in the area of penal law. Formally speaking 
this legislation was referred to as “exigencies of the hour,” but 
in effect it became part of the substantive Jewish Law. Jewish 
courts all over the Jewish Diaspora used this authority at vari- 
ous times, even to the extent of imposing capital punishment, 
without the Court of Twenty Three, and without complying 
with the strict evidentiary requirements of the original Jew- 
ish Law (see Jewish Law, 515-19). 

Rabbenu Asher, upon his arrival in Spain at the begin- 
ning of the 14" century, states that he was surprised to discover 
that the Jewish courts in Spain had arrogated to themselves 
capital jurisdiction and were even imposing capital punish- 
ment. In one of his responsa he writes: 
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... You surprised me greatly by your inquiries about capital juris- 
diction. For in all the countries of which I have heard, there is no 
capital jurisdiction, except here in Spain. And I was astonished 
to discover upon my arrival that the courts adjudicate capital 
matters in the absence of a Sanhedrin, and they informed me 
that they had governmental authorization, and the community 
used its jurisdiction to save... and I permitted them to persist 
in their custom, but I never gave my consent to an execution... 
(Responsum, Rosh, 17:8). 


However, despite the reservations expressed by the Asheri re- 
garding capital punishment, in the particular question put to 
him concerning a Jew who blasphemed the name of God in 
public, he was prepared to abide by the questioner’s position, 
writing that “Tt is fitting that the name of Heaven be sancti- 
fied by the elimination of this evildoer. And do as you deem 
appropriate ... because I know that your intention is to sanc- 
tify the Divine name, and you will be successful in fulfilling 
God’s will” 

In contrast with the Asheri’s almost forced acknowledg- 
ment of the capital jurisdiction exercised by Jewish courts in 
Spain, his son, R. Judah b. Asher (Spain, North Africa, end 
of 14 century) praised and thanked the non-Jewish authori- 
ties for allowing the Jewish courts to exercise capital juris- 
diction: 


It is well known that from the day the Sanhedrin was exiled 
from the Chamber of Hewn Stone, jurisdiction over criminal 
cases [under the law of the Torah] has been abrogated for Jews, 
and the only purpose for the law today is to protect the cur- 
rent generation against wrongdoing. Blessed be the Almighty, 
who has inclined the hearts of the rulers of the land to give to 
the Jews the authority to judge and wipe out evildoers. With- 
out this, the Jews could not survive in this country. Moreover, 
many Jews who would have been executed by non-Jewish judges 
have been saved by the Jewish judges. And the law we apply in 
criminal matters is not in full conformity with the Torah (Resp. 
Zikhron Yehudah, 58). 


Most of the cases in which capital punishment was imposed 
were for convictions of murder. Hence we find a responsum 
of R. Isaac b. Sheshet Barfet (Spain and N. Africa, end of 14 
century) when asked regarding a person accused of murder, 
and the nature of the evidence on the matter: 


You know that the law applicable to criminal cases in these 
times when the government has granted criminal jurisdiction 
to Jewish courts is not the strict law [i.e., biblical], for jurisdic- 
tion over criminal cases [under the law of the Torah] has been 
abrogated. However, in order to “create a safeguard,” the courts, 
when the exigencies of the time demand it, impose flogging and 
punishment not prescribed in the Torah. 

And if the death penalty - although not prescribed by 
the Torah - was carried out for other offenses because of the 
exigencies of the time, then it goes without saying that it ap- 
plies in cases of murder, concerning which our Sages were most 
stringent.... In any event, in order to “create a safeguard,” since 
one of them was killed, if you decide that the death penalty 
is called for because a crime has been committed heinously, 
violently, and deliberately (it appears that they lay in wait for 
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him [the victim] at night and during the day, and they openly 
brandished weapons against him in the presence of the com- 
munal leaders), then you may [impose the death penalty] ... 
even when there are no eyewitnesses, if there are convincing 
proofs and valid grounds (Resp. Ribash, 251; see also Resp. 
Zikhron Yehudah, 58). 


In an additional responsum the Ribash ruled that for the 
same reason it is also possible to rely on the confession of a 
litigant, supplemented by circumstantial evidence (similarly 
to the provision in the law of evidence practiced in the State 
of Israel, which allows the conviction of the accused on the 
basis of a confession given outside the court, with the addi- 
tion of “something extra’): 


...Jewish courts [at this time] impose flogging and punishment 
not prescribed by the law, for capital jurisdiction was abrogated, 
but in accordance with the needs of the time, and even with- 
out unequivocal testimony, so long as there are clear grounds 
to show that he [the accused] committed the offense. In such a 
case, it is the practice to accept the defendant’s confession even 
in a capital case, even where there is no clear proof, in order 
that what he says, together with some measure of corrobora- 
tion, may shed light on what happened (ibid., 234). 


Not every part of the Jewish diaspora enjoyed such wide au- 
tonomous criminal jurisdiction, and even within a given lo- 
cation, the extent of juridical authority fluctuated over time. 
As we have seen, the Spanish Jewish center enjoyed broad 
criminal jurisdiction — even including power to inflict capital 
punishment - for an extended period. Similarly we find that 
such jurisdiction also existed in a later period in the Jewish 
community of Poland. For example, in a responsum of R. Meir 
of Lublin, a leading Polish halakhic authority in the 16" cen- 
tury, he rules that the courts even have the power to impose 
capital punishment, by virtue of the principle of “imposing 
punishment not prescribed in the Torah,” in order to create a 
barrier. Even so, on many occasions, the Jewish courts in Po- 
land preferred that the actual sentence be carried out by the 
non-Jewish authorities (Resp. Maharam of Lublin, 136; Resp. 
Eitan ha-Ezrahi, 43-44). 

These principles were succinctly set forth in the codifi- 
catory literature, “Even though there is no jurisdiction out- 
side the Land of Israel for capital punishment, flogging, or 
fines, if the court deems that it is an exigency of the time, in 
as much as the crime is rampant among the people, it may im- 
pose the death penalty, monetary fines, or other punishments” 
(Tur, HM, ch. 2, and Sh. Ar. ibid.). Apparently, the reason for 
the brevity of these codes in their exposition of criminal law 
lies in the limited criminal jurisdiction of Jewish communi- 
ties of that time, in contrast to their extensive civil and ad- 
ministrative jurisdiction, and the great detail in which these 
fields were regulated in the codificatory literature of that pe- 
riod. Another factor may have been that criminal activity was 
not widespread in the Jewish communities of that time, even 
though here too there were “high” periods and “low” periods” 
(p.170 of judgment). 

The Court summed up its comments in the Nagar case 
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by emphasizing that even though it was necessary to exercise 
capital jurisdiction and convict on the basis of circumstantial 
evidence, in contravention of the provisions of the original 
Jewish Law, it “constantly emphasized that although clear and 
direct testimony may not always be available, the evidence 
must be such that the judges ‘believe it to be the truth” (Resp. 
Rashba, attributed to Nahmanides, 279) and that the charge 
must “proved to be well grounded”; and that “the sole inten- 
tion is to pursue justice and truth and there is no other motive” 
(Resp. Zikhron Yehudah, 79). The judgment also cites (ibid., 
166) the comments of Maimonides, who warned the court to 
be doubly careful in its exercise of this special jurisdiction, 
so that the human image and dignity would not be violated 
more than was necessary: “All these matters are carried out in 
accordance with what the judge deems necessary under the 
exigencies of that time, and his acts should always be for the 
sake of heaven and he should not take a frivolous attitude to 
human dignity” (Maim. Yad. Hil. Sanhedrin, 24:10). 


[Menachem Elon (2"¢ ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Mendelsohn, Criminal Jurisprudence of 
the Ancient Hebrews (1891), 256f. (index), s.v.; S. Gronemann, in: 
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ve-ha-Medinah, 3 (1950/51), 163f.; J.M. Tikoczinsky, ibid., 4 (1951/52), 
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Mafteah ha-Sheelot ve-ha-Teshuvot shel Hakhmei Ashkenaz, Zarfat 
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°CAPITO, MARCUS HERENNIUS (first century c.£.), 
Roman public servant. Capito served as an officer (tribunus 
legionis, praefectus alae and praefectus veteranorum) and later 
as procurator for Empress Livia, the wife of *Augustus, and 
for the emperors Tiberius and Caligula. Josephus (Ant. 18:158) 
shows that he served as procurator of Jabneh in Judea, which 
had become the private estate of the empress Livia (d. 31 C.£.). 
While Capito was serving in this capacity, he attempted to de- 
tain “Agrippa 1 who was about to set sail for Italy, knowing that 
he still owed money to Tiberius’ treasury. Agrippa managed 
to escape, but Capito did not give up. He sent Tiberius a letter 
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on the subject (ibid., 163) as a result of which the emperor re- 
fused to receive Agrippa until the debt was paid. During Ca- 
ligula’s reign, Capito was particularly active against the Jews. 
According to Philo (De Legatione ad Gaium, 199), he arrived 
in Judea a pauper, but illegally amassed vast funds and feared 
that his victims might denounce him to the emperor. Hence, 
when the Jews of Jabneh destroyed the altar which the local 
gentiles had built to honor Caligula, Capito informed the em- 
peror. This was the reason for Caligula’s order that his statue 
should be placed in the Temple in Jerusalem. With Caligula’s 
assassination and the appointment of Agrippa as king, con- 
ditions changed and Capito could no longer retain his office. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Fraccaro, in: Athenaeum, 18 (1940), 136 ff.; 


H.G. Pflaum, Les carriéres procuratoriennes équestres sous le Haut- 
Empire Roman, 1 (1960), 23ff. 


[Menahem Stern] 


°CAPITO (Koepfel), WOLFGANG FABRICIUS (1478- 
1541), German humanist and mystic, friend of Erasmus and 
one of the leaders of the Reformation in Strasbourg. He felt 
that “Christians should deal more kindly with the Jews.” This 
attitude found expression in his relationship with Joseph (Jo- 
sel) b.Gershom of Rosheim, who attended Capito’s sermons 
in Strasbourg “because of his great scholarship,” although he 
used to leave whenever points of faith arose. Capito appre- 
ciated Josel as an outstanding personality “among his own 
people.” In 1537 Capito gave Josel a letter to Martin Luther 
(zGJD, 5 (1892), 326-7) requesting him to arrange an audience 
for Josel with the elector of Saxony. Capito told Josel that he 
had never found “insulting things” about the Christian faith 
or Jesus in Jewish books. Capito, who was professor of theol- 
ogy at Basle, was not primarily concerned with the Bible, but 
he wrote commentaries to Hosea and Habakkuk, In Habakuk 
Prophetam ... Enarrationes (Strasbourg, 1526, 1528); he com- 
posed two Hebrew grammars: Institutiuncula in Hebraeam 
Linguam (Basle, 1516, published in Conrad Pellicanus’ and Se- 
bastian Munster’s Hebrew Psalms under the name Volphan- 
gus Faber) and Hebraicarum Institutionum Libri Duo (Basle, 
1518; Strasbourg, 1525”). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Kracauer, in: REJ, 16 (1888), 84-105; S. 
Stern, Commander of Jewry, Josel of Rosheim... (1965), index; L. 
Feilchenfeld, Rabbi Josel von Rosheim... (Ger., 1898), passim; H.H. 
Ben-Sasson, Ha-Yehudim mul ha-Reforma zyah (1969), 79; 91-923 
Baron, Socia12, 13 (1969), 240ff. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Stierle, 
Capito als Humanist (1974); J.M. Kittelson, Wolfgang Capito: from 
Humanist to Reformer (1975). 


[Misha Louvish / Raphael Loewe] 


CAPITOLIAS, city E. of the Jordan founded in 98/99 c.E. 
which later became one of the cities of the *Decapolis. It is 
located between Gadara and Adraha (Der‘a), 16 miles from 
each on the Peutinger Map, and 36 miles from Neve in the An- 
tonine Itinerary. Capitolias is called Bet Reisha in the Talmud 
and cattle pastures are mentioned in its vicinity (Hul. 80a). It 
has been identified with Beit Ras’ 3 mi. (5 km.) north of Irbid. 
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Covering an area of 20 acres, it is surrounded by a wall (built 
in the second century c.£.) with three gates facing north, en- 
closing paved roads, a marketplace, reservoirs, a temple of 
the Capitoline triad, etc. It was originally built as a planned 
Roman city in the first century c.£., perhaps for military rea- 
sons, and continued to be settled throughout the Byzantine 
and Early Islamic periods (to the 10 century c.£.), The site 
was mentioned by various 19"*-century explorers, including G. 
Schumacher, and in the 20" century it was visited by numer- 
ous archaeologists, notably by Nelson Glueck, G. Lancaster 
Harding, and S. Mittman. Systematic archaeological research 
with excavations at the site began in the early 1980s and con- 
tinued into the 21° century. Excavations have concentrated on 
a three-tiered Roman marketplace and on a church of mid- 
fifth century date (converted into a mosque in the eighth cen- 
tury c.E.). Water was brought into the city by aqueduct. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abel, Geog, 2 (1938), 294-5; Avi- Yonah, 
Geog, s.v.; A.S. Marmardji, Textes géographiques arabes... (1951), 8.V. 
Bayt Ras. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C.J. Lenzen and E. Axel Knauf, 
“Beit Ras-Capitolias: A Preliminary Evaluation of the Archaeological 
and Textual Evidence,’ in: Syria, 64 (1987), 21-46; C.J. Lenzen, “Irbid 
and Beit Ras: Interconnected Settlements Between c. A.D. 100-900,” 
in: G. Bisheh (ed.), Studies in the History and Archaeology of Jordan, 


vol. 4 (1992), 299-307. 
[Michael Avi-Yonah / Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


CAPITULATIONS, treaties signed between the Ottoman 
sultans and the Christian states of Europe concerning the ex- 
traterritorial rights which the subjects of one of the signatories 
would enjoy while staying in the state of the other. 

As a result of the capitulations, commercial colonies - in 
which international trade was concentrated - were established 
in various regions of the empire, especially in the countries 
of the Levant by the French and in a later period also by the 
British. The most important were Salonika, Constantinople, 
Smyrna, Tripoli, Sidon, Acre, Alexandria, and (in the interior) 
Aleppo, Cairo, Ramleh, etc. In most of these centers, there 
were large Jewish communities. These merchants generally re- 
quired intermediaries and agents between the purchasers and 
the suppliers. This was the almost exclusive function of Jews 
and Christians and it was passed down from father to son. 
These agents received from the Ottoman authorities letters of 
protection which were known as berat and which also served 
as the certification of an agent recognized by the consulate. 
In addition to their protection, the holders of the berat were 
exempted from the payment of taxes. In this way, the Jewish 
merchants, who played an important role in the domestic and 
foreign trade of the Ottoman Empire from the 16" century 
onward, indirectly benefited from the capitulations. Even after 
France had been deprived of its exclusive right, when treaties 
were made with other countries, its representatives continued 
to regard themselves as the protectors of the Jews. 


Aleppo 
From the close of the 17 and throughout the 18 century, the 
so-called *Francos of *Aleppo rose to importance. They were 
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European Jews who had settled in the town on a temporary 
or permanent basis in order to trade in the country; they did 
so on the strength of the rights which were granted to the 
countries whose protection they enjoyed. The Francos, who 
became a most useful factor in the economic life of Aleppo, 
were protected by the French capitulations and they endeav- 
ored to exploit their rights by all means available to them. 
But at the close of the 18 century, Sultan Selim 11 began to 
issue letters of appointment to his subjects (mainly Jews); he 
did not recognize them as the agents of foreign merchants 
but granted them the status of government-approved mer- 
chants, known as “European merchants.” At the beginning of 
the 19" century, foreign consuls extended their protection to 
the Jewish communities of the empire beyond the scope of 
commercial affairs, a policy which they had also adopted to- 
ward many Christians. 


Egypt 

The capitulations system was also in force in Egypt. In order 
to protect themselves from arbitrary measures, many Jews of 
this country endeavored to obtain foreign nationality, or at 
least foreign protection. Thus, during the 19" century there 
was hardly a Jewish family in Egypt whose head was not a for- 
eign subject - in spite of the opposition of the Egyptian au- 
thorities to the extension of the capitulation system. The pro- 
tection of the Austro-Hungarian and French representatives 
was the most sought after by the Egyptian Jews. The number 
of subjects who benefited from the capitulations increased at 
the close of the 19" century, especially as the result of wide- 
spread immigration. 


North Africa 

In North Africa, in the Ottoman provinces of Tripolitana, Al- 
geria, and Tunisia, as well as in Morocco (which was not un- 
der Ottoman dominion), the capitulations regime also influ- 
enced the status of the Jewish communities. According to the 
capitulations treaties, all the subjects of the European states 
which did not have their own delegates were placed under the 
protection of France. As a result, almost all the “Christian” or 
Frankish Jews, i.e., those who came from countries of Chris- 
tian Europe, were at first under French protection. In Alge- 
ria the capitulations provided them with the following rights: 
freedom of movement and the possibility of leaving the coun- 
try at any time of their own free will (on condition that they 
did not leave any debts); the right of residence in any place 
which they desired; exemption from wearing distinctive signs 
on their clothing and their head covering, which were imposed 
on their native coreligionists. Jews exploited the facilities 
which were opened to them once equal rights were granted 
in commerce to foreign merchants by the French government 
(during the second half of the 18" century). 

At the close of the reign of Hammuda Bey (1782-1814), 
who generally acted favorably toward the Jews of Tunis, related 
problems arose over the incidence of the capitulations terms 
for the Jews. He refused to confirm the registration of a Tus- 
can Jew who had settled in Tunis as a French protégé and who 
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demanded this registration in accordance with the capitula- 
tions terms. The ruler argued that the Jews were stateless and 
had no rights of citizenship; he therefore prohibited the Jews 
(the *Gornim) who had come from Leghorn several genera- 
tions before to wear the French emblem on their clothing. He 
claimed that these Jews were his subjects and their status was 
not comparable to that of the French. In Article rv of the ca- 
pitulations treaty, concluded between France and Tunis in 1824 
it was stipulated that a non-French Christian who exported 
goods from France to Tunisia could not benefit from the 3% 
customs privilege to which the French were entitled, and that 
he was to pay according to the rate which had been fixed for 
his state. This was in order to protect the Jews, who paid cus- 
toms duties at the rate of 5%. In Article x1 of the same treaty, 
it was agreed that Jewish agents and others who operated in 
the service of France would continue to benefit from those 
privileges which had been decided upon in former capitula- 
tions for the Tunisian ports. Husein Bey (1824-1835), however, 
attempted to block their advancement. The protection of the 
consuls assumed additional importance during the 19" cen- 
tury with the intensification of the campaign for equality and 
emancipation. The British stipulated in their peace treaties of 
1751 and 1760 that the consul and the British merchants would 
be authorized to employ Moors and Jews without any restric- 
tions as interpreters and agents and that the latter would be 
exempted from all taxes, just as British officials were; they 
would also be able to trade without restrictions and receive 
various forms of protection. This promise resulted in the entry 
of Jews, even if only ostensibly, into the service of the British 
consuls and agents. In 1856 England and in 1861, Spain con- 
cluded a protection treaty with Morocco. According to these 
treaties, the right was granted to accredited diplomats, consuls, 
vice consuls, and consular agents to protect Arabs or others 
(namely Jews) who were employed as interpreters or in other 
functions. This protection exempted them from the payment 
of personal taxes, levies, etc. A Jew of Moroccan nationality 
who was appointed vice consul in a Moroccan port by the 
chief of a diplomatic mission would be exempted - together 
with the members of his family - from personal taxes and 
similar levies. In 1863 a protection treaty was signed between 
France and Morocco; this treaty was subsequently signed by 
Belgium, Sardinia, the United States, England, and Sweden. 
According to this treaty, protection was accorded only to its 
recipient and his wife and children who lived with him; it was 
not hereditary. Many sought to benefit from foreign protec- 
tion, and as their numbers increased, the influence of France, 
in particular, and the European states, in general, intensified 
in Morocco. In 1880 the Treaty of Madrid, which limited the 
protection rights, was signed. Until 1912 many Moroccan-born 
Jews held secondary consular positions for the sole reward of 
the accompanying protection rights. 


Erez Israel 


From the close of the 18" century the European powers, led 
by France and England, took a growing interest in the Middle 
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East. The European governments therefore established con- 
sulates in the larger commercial towns. There were no such 
towns in Erez Israel during the 18" century, but as soon as the 
port of Acre attained some commercial importance after the 
Napoleonic Wars, Austria and Russia appointed consuls. From 
this period increase of the Jewish population would have been 
impossible without the protection of foreign consuls and the 
extensive rights which the capitulations bestowed upon it. On 
the basis of the capitulations, European Jews were considered 
as Europeans in every respect, without regard to their religion. 
The endeavors of the Ashkenazim to benefit from the rights 
of being foreign nationals in 1822-23 were a cause of inter- 
nal strife within the Jewish community, since the Sephardim 
were opposed. There were no consuls in the towns of the 
country and the immigrants were subjected to the authority 
of the pasha of Acre; their delegate before the pasha was the 
wakil (agent) who was elected or appointed from among the 
Sephardim and who was also responsible for the collection 
of the poll tax. The efforts of the Ashkenazim, however, were 
crowned with success, and by 1840 the Jews obtained the ca- 
pitulation rights in their entirety. The consuls who were sent 
to Jerusalem, Acre, Jaffa, and even Safed, protected the Jew- 
ish subjects. It was due to this protection that Jews were able 
to immigrate to Palestine in their thousands. 

The influence of the consuls in the coastal towns was ex- 
tremely limited and a fundamental change occurred with the 
opening of the first consulate in Jerusalem (the British con- 
sulate in 1838-39). In 1843 France reopened its consulate in 
Jerusalem after an interruption of about 130 years. The great- 
est number of Palestinian Jews, however, were placed under 
the protection of the Austrian consulate. These Jews held im- 
portant positions in the consular services as interpreters and 
vice consuls. R. Isaiah *Bardaki, the leader of the Ashkenazi 
community of Jerusalem, was vice consul of Russia and Aus- 
tria during the 1840s. In 1849 he appealed to the British con- 
sul in Jerusalem with a plea that the latter should grant pro- 
tection to the Jews who had become stateless as a result of the 
discriminatory laws of Russia. R. Abraham Solomon Zalman 
*Zoref acted as vice consul of Prussia during this period (most 
of the Prussian citizens in the country were Jews). Because of 
the *halukkah system the consuls were relief workers rather 
than diplomats and economic attachés and they generally ex- 
tended themselves to assist the Jewish population. Britain also 
intervened on behalf of the Jews of the European countries 
when their consuls refused them their assistance. At the time 
of the *Damascus Affair, the British government proposed to 
the sultan that he authorize his non-Muslim subjects to ad- 
dress their complaints to him through the exclusive interme- 
diary of the British consuls. 

From the second half of the 19" century the Turkish gov- 
ernment attempted, although without success, to obtain the 
abolition of the capitulations on the grounds that it considered 
them as an encroachment on its sovereignty. However, when 
the first groups of Zionist immigrants arrived from Russia, 
the Ottoman government prohibited the immigration and 
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the settlement of Jews in the country for fear of the interven- 
tion of the European states in its affairs. In 1914 it unilaterally 
abolished the capitulations, an act bringing much suffering to 
the Palestinian yishuv, which now lacked the protection of the 
European powers. In 1923 the abolition of the capitulations was 
internationally ratified by the Treaty of Lausanne. 
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CAPLAN, ELINOR (1944- ), Canadian politician. Caplan 
was born in Toronto. Drawn to electoral politics, she spent 
more than a quarter-century in elected office. In 1978 she was 
first elected to the municipal council in the borough of North 
York, home for much of the Toronto Jewish community. Shift- 
ing to provincial politics, during the 1985-90 Liberal govern- 
ment of Premier David Peterson, Caplan held several cabinet 
portfolios, including that of minister of health. Forced back 
to the Opposition benches after the Liberal defeat in 1990, she 
served for a time as chief Opposition whip. In 1997 she ran 
federally for the Liberal Party in the heavily Jewish riding of 
Thornhill just north of Toronto and was handily elected. In 
1999 Prime Minister Jean Chretien appointed Caplan to his 
cabinet, making her the first Jewish women to serve in the 
federal cabinet. As minister of citizenship and immigration, 
she shepherded a new Immigration and Refugee Protection 
Act through Parliament. Running for re-election in 2000, 
Caplan became a lightning rod for those upset at what they 
regarded as unjust Canadian criticism of Israeli occupation 
policies; nevertheless she won easily. In 2002 she moved to the 
post of minister of national revenue but retired from electoral 
politics in 2004. Caplan is married and has four children, one 
of whom is a Liberal member of the Ontario legislature and 


cabinet minister. 
[Harold Troper (24 ed.)] 


CAPLAN, HARRY (1896-1980), U.S. classical and medieval 
scholar. Born in Hoag’s Corner, New York, Caplan spent his 
entire career, except for various visiting professorships, at Cor- 
nell University, where he received his doctorate in 1921 and 
served on the faculty from 1919 to 1967, being appointed pro- 
fessor in 1930 and serving as chairman for 17 years (1929-46). 
He taught in the Department of Public Speaking (1919-23) and 
in the Department of Classics (1924-80). His doctoral the- 
sis was A History of the Jews in the Roman Province of Africa: 
A Collection of the Sources; but Caplan turned his attention 
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thereafter to the study of ancient, medieval, and Renaissance 
rhetoric, the history of preaching, and the intellectual history 
of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. He wrote or edited 
A Late Medieval Tractate on Preaching (1925); Gianfrancesco 
Pico della Mirandola on the Imagination (1930); the two-vol- 
ume Mediaeval Artes Praedicandi (1934, 1936); Rhetorica ad 
Herennium, the treatise on rhetorical theory ascribed to Cicero 
(Loeb Classical Library, 1934); he was co-author of a two-vol- 
ume work Pulpit Eloquence (1955-56); and he wrote Of Elo- 
quence: Studies in Ancient and Mediaeval Rhetoric (1970). 

From 1930 on he was joint editor of Cornell Studies in 
Classical Philology. In 1955 he became the first Jew to hold 
the position of president of the American Philological As- 
sociation. 

After Caplan’s death, a letter was found in his desk that 
he had kept for 61 years. Sent to him in his graduate student 
days by a group of his former teachers at Cornell, the letter 
was an attempt to discourage him from aspiring to teach at 
the university, mainly because he was Jewish: 


My dear Caplan: I want to second Professor Bristol's advice and 
urge you to get into secondary teaching. The opportunities for 
college positions, never too many, are at present few and likely 
to be fewer. I can encourage no one to look forward to securing 
a college post. There is, moreover, a very real prejudice against 
the Jew. Personally, I do not share this, and I am sure the same 
is true of all our staff here. But we have seen so many well- 
equipped Jews fail to secure appointments that this fact has been 
forced upon us. I recall Alfred Gudeman and E.A. Loew - both 
brilliant scholars of international reputation - and yet unable 
to obtain a college position. I feel it wrong to encourage anyone 
to devote himself to the higher walks of learning to whom the 
path is barred by an undeniable racial prejudice. In this I am 
joined by all my classical colleagues, who have authorized me 
to append their signatures with my own to this letter. 

[Signed] Charles E. Bennett, C.L. Durham, George S. 

Bristol, E.P. Andrews [Dated] Ithaca, March 27, 1919. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Wallach (ed.), The Classical Tradition: Lit- 
erary and Historical Studies in Honor of Harry Caplan (1966); A. King 
and H. North (eds.), Of Eloquence: Festschrift in Honor of Harry Ca- 
plan (1970); Who’s Who in America (1970/71), 349. 


[Louis Harry Feldman / Ruth Beloff (2"4 ed.)] 


CAPON, AUGUSTO (1872-1944), Italian admiral. Capon 
commanded a corvette during the Italo-Turkish War (1911-12) 
and was a frigate commander during World War 1. He later 
became chief of naval intelligence and in 1931 was promoted 
to admiral. The Italian racial laws of 1938 forced him to resign 
his commission and in 1944 he was seized by the Nazis. He 
subsequently perished in Auschwitz. 


CAPP, AL (Alfred Gerald Caplin, 1909-1979), U.S. cartoon- 
ist. Born in New Haven, Conn., Capp created the comic-strip 
character Lil Abner, an endlessly virile, eternally innocent, 
hopelessly naive 19-year-old hillbilly, in 1934. Starting with 
eight newspaper subscribers, Capp built a following of tens of 
millions of readers for outrageously frolicsome characters who 
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cavorted in more than 900 newspapers. Capp was hailed as 
the greatest humorist of his day, a peer of Mark Twain. Abner 
lived in Dogpatch, where poverty was endemic; it was a never- 
never land without indoor plumbing, and laughter was the law 
of the territory. Abner’s parents were Mammy Yokum, a pipe- 
smoking matriarch, and her brow-beaten husband, Pappy 
Yokum. Daisy Mae was a lightly clad blonde woman forever 
pursuing Abner, who seemed immune to her advances until 
Capp bowed to reader pressure in 1952 and let them marry. 
As he got older, Capp changed from liberal to conservative, 
and his strident politics in the late 1960s and early 1970s soon 
lost him his audience. The strip, with fewer than 400 newspa- 
pers, was retired in 1977. His characters formed the basis of a 
Broadway musical, Li’? Abner, in 1956 and several books, in- 
cluding Life and Times of the Shmoo, a comic invention and 
take-off on the shmoo, in 1953. 

[Stewart Kampel (274 ed.)] 


CAPPADOCIA (Gr. Kannodoxia), country in Asia Minor, 
which was made a Roman province by Tiberius in 17 c.z. The 
first known Jewish settlement there dates back to the second 
century B.C.E., when Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, was 
asked by the Romans to maintain friendly relations with the 
Jews in view of the treaty between the Hasmoneans and Rome 
(1 Macc. 15:22). In the first century B.c.£. friendly relations 
existed between the Herodian dynasty and the royal house 
of Cappadocia. Archelaus, the last Cappadocian king, gave 
his daughter Glaphyra in marriage to Alexander, the son of 
Herod (Jos., Ant, 16:11); Agrippa and Herod traveled to Cap- 
padocia together (ibid., 16:23), and Archelaus visited Herod 
in order to reconcile him with Alexander (ibid., 16:261-69). 
In the quarrels between members of the Herodian dynasty, 
Archelaus acted as the mediator and succeeded in bringing 
a brief peace (Jos., Wars, 1:498-512). In appreciation, Herod 
reconciled Archelaus with the governor of Syria (Jos., Ant., 
16:270). Glaphyra’s return to Cappadocia after the execution 
of her husband Alexander did not marka rupture of relations 
with the Herodian dynasty; she had borne Alexander two 
sons, Alexander and Tigranes (ibid., 17:139), and was subse- 
quently married to Archelaus, the brother of Alexander (ibid., 
18:350). Contacts between Cappadocia and Erez Israel were 
not restricted to the royal families. At a later period, Cappa- 
docian Jews lived in Jerusalem (Acts 2:9), in Sepphoris (Ty, 
Shev. 9:5, 39a), and in Jaffa (see *Frey in bibl.). A tombstone 
inscription found at Jaffa mentions a Cappadocian flax mer- 
chant buried there. Two Cappadocian sages who had settled in 
Erez Israel are mentioned: Judah of Cappadocia (TJ, Pe'ah 1:4, 
16c; TJ, Kil. 8:1, 31b), and Samuel of Cappadocia (Hul. 27b; Ty, 
Ber. 2:6, 5b). Nathan the Babylonian (Hul. 47b; Tosef., Shab. 
15:8) and R. Akiva (TJ, Yev. 16:4, 15d) visited Cappadocia, the 
latter reaching the capital, Megizah (Mazaga) of Cappadocia 
(Caesarea in Cappadocia). Cappadocia was considered one of 
the great Jewish settlements, like Babylonia and Alexandria 
(TJ, Shab. 2:2, 4d). The conditions of life of the Jews in Cap- 
padocia were familiar to the sages, as is evidenced, for exam- 
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ple, by their permitting the Cappadocian Jews to use naph- 
tha for their Sabbath lights, since no other oil was available to 
them (TJ, Shab. 26a; Tosef., Shab. 2:3). Contacts between Erez 
Israel and Cappadocia are further attested to by the Mishnah 
(Ket. 13:11), which states that in the view of R. Simeon b. Ga- 
maliel, a Jew who married a woman in Cappadocia and later 
divorced her in Erez Israel was to pay her ketubbah in Cap- 
padocian currency. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schuerer, Gesch, 3 (1909), 23; A. Schalit, Hor- 
dos ha-Melekh (1960), 287ff., 300ff; Frey, Corpus, 2 (1952), 910, 931; S. 
Shapira, Ha-Aliyyah la-Regel bi-Ymei Bayit Sheni (1965), 69, 86 n.266; 
A.H.M. Jones, Cities of the Eastern Roman Provinces (1937), 175-91. 
[Lea Roth] 


CAPSALI, ELIJAH (c. 1483-1555), rabbi and historian of 
Candia, Crete. His father, Elkanah Capsali, also rabbi in Can- 
dia, in his capacity as “constable” (civil head of Cretan Jewry), 
directed the relief work for Spanish exiles in 1492-93. In 1508 
Elijah Capsali went to Padua, then a great center of talmudic 
scholarship, to study in the yeshivah of Judah *Minz. Minz 
died soon after his arrival, and Capsali continued his studies 
under Israel Iserlein Ashkenazi. His studies were interrupted 
by the occupation of Padua by German troops in 1509, after 
which he moved to Venice. In 1510 Capsali returned to Crete, 
studied there under Isaac Angelheiman, and c. 1528 became 
rabbi in Candia. Capsali served as constable of the Jewish 
community several times, in the years 1515-19, 1526-32, and 
also during the war with the Turks in 1538-41, without com- 
pensation. In 1523 during the plague he was put in charge of 
treating the infected Jews. In 1538 when the Jews were threat- 
ened with massacre by the Greek populace, he took the lead 
in intervening with the Venetian authorities; when they were 
saved, he instituted a special local Purim on Tammuz 18". 
Capsali was in communication with some eminent con- 
temporaries, among them Jacob *Berab and Joseph *Caro. He 
was responsible for the collection and redaction of the tak- 
kanot of the Candia community. In general, he showed him- 
self learned and vigorous but somewhat quarrelsome and in- 
tolerant of opponents. His most memorable literary work was 
in the field of history. Seder Eliyahu Zuta (wrongly referred to 
as de-Vei Eliyahu), written as a distraction during the plague 
of 1523, is a survey of the history of the Ottoman Empire up 
to his lifetime, with special reference to the Jews. It also in- 
cludes an account of Spanish history and of the sufferings of 
the Jews of Spain and Portugal at the time of the expulsion, for 
which this book is a primary source. An appendix discusses 
and demonstrates by historical instances the triumph of righ- 
teousness. In this work Capsali shows wide knowledge, a keen 
historical sense, and a power of description almost unique 
among Jewish historians of his age. Capsali’s earlier and less- 
known work Divrei ha-Yamim le-Malkhut Venezia was written 
in 1517, and gives an account not only of Venice but also of the 
condition of the Jews in the Venetian dominions. Particular 
attention is devoted to the intense intellectual life of the ye- 
shivot established by the Ashkenazi immigrants and the hard- 
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ships they suffered during the war of the League of Cambrai 
in 1509; personal reminiscences of the period are also in- 
cluded. Capsali’s account, written in a lively and fascinating 
style, is a primary source for the social, cultural, and politi- 
cal history of the north Italian Jewry in the early 16" century. 
Capsali also wrote various responsa and a book about hon- 
oring parents, Mea Shearim, still surviving in manuscript 
form. 

Capsali was also a notable book collector; many manu- 
scripts formerly owned by him are now in the de’Rossi Col- 
lection in the Vatican Library. Among them is an Italian glos- 
sary to the Prophets and Hagiographa bearing his signature 
(Rossiana Ms. 72); the composition of the glossary was at one 
time wrongly ascribed to him. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Marx, Studies in Jewish History and Book- 
lore (1944), index; Porges, in: REJ, 77 (1923), 20-40; 78 (1924), 15-34; 
79 (1924), 15-34, 28-60; Studia et Acta Orientalia, 1 (1957), 189-98; E.S. 
Artom and M.D. Cassuto (eds.), Takkanot Kandyah, 1 (1943), index; 
Margoliouth, Cat, 3 (1909-15), 429-34; D.S. Sassoon, Ohel Dawid, 1 
(1932), 349-57. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Benayahu, S. Simonsohn, 
and A. Smuelevitz (eds.), Seder Eliyahu Zuta (1975); M. Benayahu, 
Rabbi Eiyahu Capsali (1983). H.H. Ben-Sasson, in: “Memorial Vol- 
ume for Gedalya Allon” (Heb., 1970), 276-89. 


[Cecil Roth] 


CAPSALI, MOSES BEN ELIJAH (14202-15002), Turkish 
rabbi and communal leader. Capsali was born in Crete; he 
studied with his father and later in Italy and Germany. He 
served as a rabbi in Constantinople under Byzantine rule, 
from 1445? and after the conquest of the city by the Turks in 
1453 was the most important rabbi in the Ottoman Empire. 
Fulfilling the role of both spiritual and communal leader of 
Constantinople until his death, Capsali discharged his du- 
ties with conscientiousness and was known for his piety and 
asceticism. According to *Sambari, he was greatly esteemed 
by the sultan Mehmet 11 (“the Conqueror”), who appointed 
Capsali to the divan, the imperial council, together with the 
mufti and the Christian patriarch; this, however, is incor- 
rect, for even the mufti was not a member of the divan. Cap- 
sali forbade teaching the Talmud to Karaites, thus ending a 
protracted dispute on the subject. His relative Elijah *Capsali 
told Joseph *Taitazak that four jealous rabbis of Constanti- 
nople accused Capsali of misinstructing the public in mat- 
ters of family law, thereby causing many to commit incest. 
R. *Moses “Esrim ve-Arba’, an emissary from Jerusalem, was 
angered at Capsali’s refusal to consent to his collecting funds 
in Turkey, as a result of a ban by the authorities on the export 
of currency. He carried the indictment of the four rabbis to 
Joseph *Colon who, without investigating the facts, wrote that 
Capsali should be excommunicated. When Capsali heard of 
this, he called a meeting of the scholars in his city and denied 
the accusation in their presence; he then sent a written de- 
nial to Joseph Colon. Convinced of his error, Colon sent his 
son Perez to seek Capsali’s forgiveness; Capsali received him 
warmly and showed him great respect. Capsali worked toward 
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absorbing the Spanish exiles. His only known responsa were 
published by S. Assaf. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Graetz, Hist, 4 (1927), 268-71; Graetz-Rab- 
binowitz, 6 (1898), 302-8, 432-38; Rosanes, Togarmah, 1 (1930), 23-25, 
44-47; A.H. Freimann, Seder Kiddushin ve-Nissu’in (1945), 95-973 
idem, in: Zion, 1 (1936), 188-192; Assaf, in: Sinai, 5 (1939), 149-58, 485f.; 
Obadiah, ibid., 410-13; H. Rabinowicz, in: JQR, 47 (1956/57), 336-44. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Elijah Capsali, Seder Eliyahu Zuta, 1 (1975), 
81, 129-30, 219, II (1977), 245, 253; J. Sambari, Divrei Yosef (1984), 
248-49, 385-88; M. Benayahu, Rabbi Eliyahu Capsali (1983), 20-70. 


[Abraham David] 


CAPTIVES, RANSOMING OF (Heb. 0°"12¥ ji°75; Pidyon 
Shevuyim): The religious duty to ransom a fellow Jew captured 
by slave dealers or robbers, or imprisoned unjustly by the au- 
thorities to be released against ransom paid by the Jewish 
community. The fulfillment of this mitzvah was regarded by 
the rabbis of the Talmud as of paramount importance (BB 
8a, 8b). It is told of R. Phinehas b. Jair that he went to ran- 
som captives, and because he was fulfilling this duty, a river 
parted to enable him to cross (Hul, 7a, Tj Dem. 1:3). Maimo- 
nides explains that “(The duty of) ransoming captives su- 
persedes (the duty of) charity to the poor...” (Yad, Mattenat 
Aniyyim, 8:10). 

To avoid the extraction of exorbitant ransom payments 
or repeated kidnapping by captors, the rabbis ordained that 
captives should be redeemed only at their market value as 
slaves (Git. 4:6; Git 45a; also Ket. 52a, b) unless the captive 
had been taken in place of the person who had to ransom 
him. When R. Joshua b. Hananiah was in Rome he ransomed 
a young man who later became the scholar R. Ishmael b. Eli- 
sha. Joshua heard of the young man’s imprisonment and went 
to the prison and said “I swear not to move from here until 
I ransom him no matter what the price” (Git. 88a). The fol- 
lowing rules for the ransoming of captives were laid down in 
the halakhah: 

(1) Women captives should usually be given preference 
before male captives (Hor. 3:7; Hor. 13a). 

(2) A person captured together with his father and his 
teacher may ransom himself first. He is then bound to ransom 
his teacher and only thereafter his father. A scholar should be 
given preference even to a king of Israel (Hor. ibid.). 

(3) When a person is captured together with his wife, 
his wife takes precedence, and the court (bet din) has the 
power to compel the husband to ransom his wife) (Sh. Ar., 
YD 252:10). 

(4) Money set aside for charity purposes or for the build- 
ing of a synagogue may be used to ransom captives (BB8b). 

(5) A person who delays the fulfillment of this duty 
and causes an undue prolongation of his fellow-Jew’s im- 
prisonment is regarded as if he has spilled his blood (Yad, 
loc. cit., 8:12). Notwithstanding the limitation set by the 
Mishnah against excessive ransoms, a person may redeem 
himself with any amount of ransom demanded by the cap- 
tors. 
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Under Islam, as under Roman rule, Jews had frequent occa- 
sion to fulfill this commandment. During the 9t-12"" centu- 
ries in Muslim countries Jews were often seized by soldiers or 
pirates while on business on the high seas or during revolts 
and disturbances. The community of Alexandria imposed a 
special levy upon its wealthy members or conducted cam- 
paigns in other communities for ransoming captives. In the 
Middle Ages in Christian lands, the captives were often Jews 
who had been imprisoned in consequence of a *blood libel 
or *Host desecration libel, or simply to extort money from 
them. The ransoming of Jewish captives was facilitated by 
the fact that their devotion to the Sabbath and kashrut ob- 
servance made Jews inconvenient servants with whom their 
new masters were willing to part. *Judah Halevi describes 
this as one of the gifts the Sabbath has conferred on the Jews: 
“For the gentiles would have apportioned you among them as 
their slaves were it not for those dates that you keep with such 
strict observance” (Kuzari, 3:10). *Meir b. Baruch of Rothen- 
burg, at the end of the 13" century, forbade Jews to ransom 
him after he had been imprisoned to forestall the develop- 
ment of a precedent which would encourage despots to hold 
rabbis for ransom. 

According to Sefer Hasidim (12'*-13"» centuries), a person 
who ransoms captives is meritorious because he saves men 
from torture and women from dishonor. The Jews of Spain 
considered that ransoming captives was an important duty; 
although their communities had no special fund for ransom- 
ing captives, when necessary, the communal leaders used en- 
dowments designated for this purpose, or the official in charge 
of charity collected money from the community. 

Communities would spend large sums for this purpose 
and special officers were appointed for this task. Many of the 
regulations of the Council of Lithuania (see *Councils of the 
Lands) concern the ransom of captives, for the Tatar raids 
from the Crimea during the 16" and 17" centuries made the 
ransoming of the captives thus seized a frequent phenome- 
non in Jewish life, particularly in the Ukraine and Volhynia. 
At the time of the *Chmielnicki massacres (1648-49), when 
masses of Jews were taken captive, the majority were ran- 
somed by the Jewish communities in the Ottoman Empire. 
The Council of Lithuania permitted all communities having 
at least ten adult Jews, i.e., a minyan, to ransom captives with- 
out first obtaining permission to draw from the general bud- 
get of the Lithuanian community. This was allowed to prevent 
delay of their redemption, since the expenses were levied on 
the Jews throughout the country: it was noted by the Council 
that “the quicker one acts in this matter, the more praisewor- 
thy will he be deemed, and his reward will be paid by the One 
who dwells in abundance.” To redeem captives taken to lands 
in the Ottoman Empire, the Council of Lithuania collected 
contributions from every community and settlement within 
its jurisdiction. Throughout the Russian-Polish war (1654-67) 
the Council conducted a campaign in all the synagogues for 
ransoming the captives, and appointed special officers to go 
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from house to house to collect contributions. The Council of 
Four Lands appointed a special person for the task of redeem- 
ing captives. In Nathan Nata *Hannover’s Yeven Mezulah it 
is related that captives were assisted by their brethren in all 
countries which they reached, such as Moravia, Austria, Ger- 
many, and Italy. 

Among the associations (see *hevrah) formed for the 
purpose of ransoming captives in the communities, that of 
Venice became the most important: the Society of the Sup- 
porters of the Fund for Ransoming Captives, established by 
the brothers *Aboab, assisted captives and obtained their re- 
lease in Eastern Europe, Persia, and the Barbary coast. The 
society’s income was derived from the annual payments made 
by its members; it also received contributions from other com- 
munities. During the Middle Ages and into modern times the 
concept of the captive has been broadened to include a Jew 
unjustly constrained and imprisoned. 

The ransoming of captives is one of the traditions in 
Jewish life expressing and encouraging feelings of compas- 
sion and solidarity. 


[Natan Efrati] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sh. Ar., YD 252, EH 78; Baron, Community, 
index, s.v. Redemption of Captives; Eisenstein, Ozar Yisrael, 8 (1912), 
192-3; S. Dubnow, Pinkas ha-Medinah (1925), index, s.v. Pidyon 
Shevuyim; Y. Bergman, Ha-Zedakah be- Yisrael (1944), index; Halp- 
ern, Pinkas Vaad Arba Arazot (1945), index; idem, in: Zion, 25 (1960), 
16-56 (=Yehudim ve-Yahadut be-Mizrah-Eiropah (1969), 212-49). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Bashan, Shivya u-Fedit (1980). 


CAPUA, town in southern Italy, 13 mi. (22 km.) north of Na- 
ples. The Jewish community dates back to the last centuries 
of the Roman Empire. Probably Jews continued to live there 
afterward; the community is known to have flourished in the 
latter half of the 10th century when some of the ancestors of 
the chronicler *Ahimaaz b. Paltiel of Oria were prominent 
there. Ahimaaz grandfather Samuel b. Hananel was appointed 
supervisor of the treasury and the mint of the principality of 
Capua; his father Paltiel b. Samuel (b. 988) was in charge of 
its finances. About 1167 when *Benjamin of Tudela reached 
Capua, he was told that there were 300 Jews there. In 1231 
Emperor Frederick 11 granted two Jews the monopoly of the 
dye-works of Capua. During the wave of anti-Jewish perse- 
cutions in southern Italy in 1290-94, 45 Jews were forcibly 
converted to Christianity. From the 13" to 15 century the 
community in Capua is often mentioned in connection with 
its loan-bankers and physicians. In 1464 the Jews of Naples, 
Aversa, and Capua complained to King Alfonso that taxes 
were so oppressive that many would have to leave the king- 
dom. The king accepted their plea and decreed that the Jews 
must be treated “humanamente.” The community increased 
when refugees from Spain and Sicily reached Capua (1492-93). 
They later suffered the fate of the Jews in the kingdom of *Na- 
ples and were expelled in 1510. A few Jews were permitted to 
reside there in the following decades, but all were finally ex- 
pelled in 1540-41. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ahimaaz ben Paltiel, Megillat Ahimaaz, ed. 
by B. Klar (1944); N. Ferorelli, Ebrei nell Italia meridionale... (1915; 
repr. 1990); Roth, Italy, index; Milano, Italia, index; Frey, Corpus, 1 
(1936), no. 553. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Silvestri, “Gli ebrei nel 
regno di Napoli durante la dominatione aragonese,’ in: Campania 
Sacra, 18 (1987), 21-77; D. Abulafia” The Aragonese Kings of Naples 
and the Jews,” in: B.D. Cooperman and B. Garvin (eds.), Memory and 
Identity (2000), 82-106. 


[Attilio Milano / Nadia Zeldes (2"4 ed.)] 


CAPUSI, HAYYIM (c. 1540-1631), Egyptian rabbi. Capusi 
was born in Algiers, but by 1555 had apparently reached Cairo. 
He is thought by some to have studied Kabbalah under Isaac 
*Luria. He was known for his uncompromising firmness. 
When Bezalel *Ashkenazi was in Egypt, a vehement dispute 
arose between him and Capusi with regard to a suit for debt 
in which Capusi found in favor of the defendant. His three re- 
sponsa on this subject were published by J.M. Toledano (1908). 
When he later became blind, he was suspected of having ac- 
cepted a bribe in this case (cf. Deut 16:19). The subsequent 
restoration of his sight was regarded as a clear vindication, af- 
ter which he was called “Baal Nes” (the subject of a miracle) 
and the synagogue in which he prayed, was called “the syna- 
gogue of the Baal Nes” The anniversary of his death in Cairo 
on Shevat 12 was observed by local Jews as a day of pilgrim- 
age to his grave. In one of the letters published in his Be-Or 
ha-Hayyim (Jerusalem, 1929), he made known his intention 
of immigrating to Erez Israel, but it is uncertain whether he 
did so. His Sefer Hayyim (Moscow, Guenzburg Ms no. 19), a 
commentary on the midrash, remains unpublished. Some of 
his responsa were published in the works of his contempo- 
raries, and others are still in manuscript. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. ibn Shimon, Tuv Mizrayim (1908), 16a 
and b, no. 7; Toledano, in: Sinai, 30 (1952), 76-79; Ben-Zeev, in: Sefu- 
not, 1 (1957), 11; 9 (1965), 270f.; A. Yaari, Mehkerei Sefer (1958), 133-4; 
Benayahu, in: Ozar Yehudei Sefarad, 5 (1962), 106-8; idem, in: Sefer 
ha-Yovel ... H. Albeck (1963), 79. 

[Abraham David] 


°CAQUOT, ANDRE (1923-2004), French scholar. Caquot 
was born in Epinal. After studies in Vesoul and Paris, he en- 
tered the Ecole Normale Supérieure (Paris) in 1944 and was 
first in the grammar “agrégation” (French, Latin, Greek) in 
1948. He specialized in ancient Semitic studies, attending the 
lectures of the leading professors at the Sorbonne (André 
Dupont-Sommer) and the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes/ 
EPHE (Isidore Lévy, Edouard Dhorme, Charles Virolleaud, 
Marcel Cohen, James G. Février), focusing particularly on 
the new Ugaritic and Qumran texts and the Geez (ancient 
Ethiopian) language. 

With this background in ancient Semitic languages, he 
worked at the French Institute of Archaeology of Beirut from 
1949 to 1952 and the French Archaeological Mission in Addis- 
Ababa (Ethiopia) in 1953-54, supplementing his knowledge of 
Semitic languages with Arabic and studying the new Ugaritic 
and Geez texts there. Meanwhile he received his diploma at 
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the EPHE, Religious Sciences section, in 1951. Back from the 
Middle East, in 1955 he obtained a professorship in compara- 
tive Semitic religions in the Religious Sciences section of the 
EPHE and Paris-Sorbonne. From 1957 to 1960, he also taught 
history of religions at the Protestant Faculty of Strasbourg and 
from 1964 to 1968, Hebrew and history of Israel Religion at 
Sorbonne University. In 1972, he succeeded André Dupont- 
Sommer as Hebrew and Aramaic professor at the Collége de 
France (Paris), serving until his retirement in 1994. From 1977 
until his death, he was a member of the Académie des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles Lettres (Paris), being the undisputed French 
master of ancient Semitic philology and biblical studies. 

He was a member and for a time president or secretary 
of many learned societies: Société Asiatique, Société des Etu- 
des Juives, Société des Etudes Renaniennes, Société francaise 
Histoire des Religons. As a Protestant, he was a passionate 
devotee of the Hebrew Bible, taking into account the Jewish 
exegetical tradition. He was involved in the ecumenical trans- 
lation of the Bible into French and taught the various biblical 
books as well as new Ugaritic and Qumran texts, emphasiz- 
ing the new light shed on the biblical texts. Among his publi- 
cations are Textes ougaritiques I. Mythes et légendes, LAPO, 7 
(1974, with M. Sznycer and A. Herdner); Textes ougaritiques 11. 
Textes religieux, rituels, correspondance, LAPO, 14 (1989, with 
J.M. de Tarragon and J.L. Cunchillos); Les livres de Samuel, 
CAT VI (1994, with Ph. De Robert); numerous contributions 
in Histoire des religions 1-2 (ed. H.Ch. Puech, 1970-72); in La 
Bible. Ecrits intertestamentaires (ed. A. Dupont-Sommer and 
M. Philonenko, 1987), and in the Revue d’Histoire et de Philo- 
sophie Religieuses, Semitica, Annales d’Ethiopie, Annuaire de 
la section des Sciences religieuses de ’EPHE, and Annuaire du 
Collége de France. 


[André Lemaire (2"4 ed.)] 


°CARACALLA, MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS, 
Roman emperor 211-217, the eldest son of Emperor Septimius 
*Severus. The reign of Caracalla was a continuation of the pe- 
riod of rapprochement between the Roman Empire and the 
Jewish people begun by his father Severus. Contemporary le- 
gal sources (Corpus Juris Civilis, Digesta 50:2, 3) indicate that 
both emperors granted Jews honorary offices in the cities of 
the Empire on the condition that their religion not come into 
play. The Church Father *Jerome also refers to their friend- 
ship with the Jews in his commentary on Daniel (11:34), and 
an inscription found in the Kasyoun synagogue in Galilee 
(Frey, Corpus, 2, no. 972) expresses the friendship of the Jews 
with these two emperors. Some scholars hold that *Judah 
ha-Nasi’s friendship with Antoninus refers to Caracalla, who 
was also known by this name. According to Historia Augusta 
(Caracalla 1:6), Caracalla was a child of seven when he first 
disclosed his sympathy toward Jews. This source also men- 
tions that Septimius Severus agreed that his son was to hold 
a triumphal procession, and the Senate voted for a “Jewish 
triumph” (Severus 16:6-8). Caracalla’s political move to grant 
Roman citizenship to all free residents of the empire (212 C.£.) 
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naturally affected the masses of Jews as well, and though its 
purpose was to simplify taxation and legal procedures in the 
empire, its effect was that parity was nominally granted to the 
Jews for the first time. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Krauss, Antoninus und Rabbi (1910); W. 
Reusch, Der historische Wert der Caracallavita in den Scriptores His- 
toriae Augustae (1913), 10f.; M. Avi-Yonah, Bi-Ymei Roma u-Vizan- 
tiyyon (1952), index; Juster, Juifs, 2 (1914), 23-25, 30-35. 


[Menahem Stern] 


CARACAS, capital of *Venezuela; population, 4,000,000; 
estimated Jewish population, 15,700 (2003). 

There are few references to the arrival of Jews in Ca- 
racas during the colonial period, although the presence of 
some *Crypto-Jews was recorded in 1642. This capital was 
considered by Jews as an unattractive destination, due to 
fear of the long hand of the Inquisition and the prohibition 
against residence for those who did not profess the Catholic 
faith. After 1819, when the government of New Granada gave 
the Nacién Hebrea (Jews of Iberian origin) the right to settle 
in the country, granting them religious liberty and proclaim- 
ing the abolition of the Inquisition, the first groups of Jews, 
Sephardim of Dutch origin, started to arrive and to settle in 
Caracas. The support given by these Jews to Simon Bolivar 
is well known. In 1827 Elias Mocatta, a prominent business- 
man of English nationality who had resided in Caracas since 
1825, was appointed by the foreign colonies as their represen- 
tative to welcome the Liberator in his visit to the city. Distin- 
guished personalities during this period were Samuel Hoheb, 
who published Menasseh ben Israel’s Esperanza de Israel, 
and Angel Jacobo Jesurun, who translated and published the 
Tratado de Moral y Religion of S. Cahen and Memorias de un 
Médico of A. Dumas. 

A new wave of Sephardim coming from North Morocco 
commenced towards the end of the 19‘* century. Within a 
few decades they established the first of the Jewish commer- 
cial companies that later prospered and became pioneers in 
various industries. The Moroccan Jews founded the Sociedad 
Benéfica Israelita (1907), inaugurated the Jewish cemetery 
(1916), and gathered for prayers in private houses. Greatly de- 
voted to religious tradition, the small group residing in Ca- 
racas founded in 1930 the Asociacion Israelita de Venezuela 
(AIv), whose first objective was to build a synagogue. Since 
then, this institution has united, represented, and provided 
services to all the Sephardi community of Venezuela. In 1939, 
the Arv inagurated the El Conde synagogue, but the build- 
ing had to be demolished in 1963 to make way for an avenue 
and was replaced by the present Great Sephardi Synagogue, 
Tiferet Israel. 

In this period the following Jewish periodicals were 
founded in Caracas: Macabeo (1922), Israel (1933), Prensa Judia 
(1944), Paz (1946), and the weeklies E] Mundo Israelita (1943) 
and Union (1968). 

In the second decade of the 20' century, under the dic- 
tatorship of General Juan Vicente Gomez and the Venezue- 
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lan oil boom, Sephardi Jews from Greece, Turkey, Palestine, 
Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria arrived in Caracas, along with Jews 
from Yemen, Persia, Syria, and Lebanon. At the same time 
the first Ashkenazi Jews from Romania, Poland, and Austria 
settled in Caracas. In 1931, they founded the Sociedad Israel- 
ita Aschkenazit and later the Centro Social y Cultural Israel, 
which merged in 1950 to establish the Union Israelita de Ca- 
racas (UIC), representing the majority of the Ashkenazi com- 
munity. In 1961, the utc laid the cornerstone of its synagogue 
and social center, acquiring its own cemetery. In 1984, a con- 
gregation of Lubavitch Chabad was established in Caracas; it 
came to possess an impressive synagogue. In more recent years 
small groups of people from the same communities of origin 
have founded their own synagogues, maintaining their affili- 
ation with the two mother organizations, the Sephardi a1v 
and the Ashkenazi utc. 

During wwit, Venezuela did not have an open door pol- 
icy towards the Jews who were able to escape from Europe. 
Nevertheless, the Law of Immigration and Colonization of 
1936 provided a way, under certain conditions, for emigrants 
to enter the country. The country was moving towards de- 
mocracy. A Jewish Committee for Refugees was established in 
Caracas, and thanks to its intercession, in 1939, the president 
of the republic, General Eleazar Lopez Contreras, was able to 
bring to a happy conclusion the tragic voyage of the ship Ko- 
enigstein: its 165 Jewish passengers from Austria were permit- 
ted to disembark. In the 1940s, new groups of refugees from 
Eastern and Central Europe were admitted, and in 1946, the 
Comité Venezolano pro-Palestina was established under the 
slogan “Palestine belongs to the Jews and it has to be turned 
over to the Jews.” 

In the 1950s and 1960s, Venezuelan Jewry was strength- 
ened by the arrival of relatives of those already established in 
the city, attracted by the prosperity and liberty characterizing 
the country, as well as by new immigrants leaving Arab coun- 
tries after the creation of the State of Israel or emigrating from 
Central and Eastern Europe. 

Sephardim and Ashkenazim, deeply identifying with the 
new State of Israel, began their own process of integration in 
social life as well in new family bonds. All the Jewish com- 
munities of Caracas were represented in the Confederacién 
de Asociaciones Israelitas (cA1v). A fundamental role in this 
process of integration was played by the creation, in 1950, of 
the Moral y Luces Herzl-Bialik School by the Unién Israelita 
de Caracas. After 20 years of successful operation, the school 
moved to a modern building where over 1,500 children re- 
ceive their primary and secondary Jewish and general edu- 
cation, and where Sephardim and Ashkenazim share eco- 
nomic, administrative, and academic responsibilities. At the 
same time, schools of religious orientation have been func- 
tioning since the 1970s. In addition to the Congregation of 
Chabad Lubavitch founded 1984, other small groups of Jews 
of the same origin later founded their own synagogues, which 
remain affiliated with the a1v and the vic mother organi- 
zations. 
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With the consolidation of the social and economic po- 
sition of the immigrant generation, their children, who were 
born in Venezuela, gradually began to replace the mercantile 
activities of their parents with employment in the liberal pro- 
fessions. Doctors, engineers, lawyers, and economists gradu- 
ated from the universities and began to occupy prominent 
national positions. Thanks to their contribution to society, sci- 
ence, politics, finance, and the arts, the names of distinguished 
personalities of the community are common currency in the 
streets of Caracas. The Sofia Imber Museum of Contemporary 
Art, one of the most important museums in South America, 
advertises the name of its founder. 

Numerous communal organizations conduct inten- 
sive activities in culture, sports, and social assistance. The 
B’nai Brith, the Yolanda Katz Health Center, the Instituto Cul- 
tural Venezolano Israeli, the Instituto Superior de Estudios 
Judaicos, the Federaci6n Sionista and its affiliated groups, the 
Hebraica Social, Cultural and Sports Center, the Centro de 
Estudios Sefardies, and the Morris E. Curiel Museo Sefardi 
are but a few of the institutions that are prominent on the 
national as well as the community level. The weekly Nuevo 
Mundo Israelita and the quarterly Maguen are prestigious 
organs of information and of the cultural expression of the 
community. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Nassi, La comunidad ashkenazi de Cara- 
cas. Breve Historia Institucional (1981); J. Carciente, La Comunidad 
Judia de Venezuela (1991); Nuevo Mundo Israelita, Memorias de una 
Didspora (2004). 


[Jacob Carciente (24 ed.)] 


CARASSO, EMMANUEL (1862-1934), Turkish lawyer and 
politician. Born in Salonika, Carasso lectured on criminology 
at the University of Salonika. He was one of the prominent 
figures in the Young Turk movement to which he gave con- 
siderable material support, largely via the masonic lodges in 
Salonika, in which Carasso held an influential position. After 
the Young Turks seized power in 1908, Carasso was elected 
deputy for Salonika in the Turkish parliament and headed 
the committee which informed Sultan *Abdul Hamid 11 of 
his deposition in 1909. Subsequently, he was a member of the 
parliamentary commission of 1912 which negotiated the 
treaty of Ouchy concluding peace with Italy. He was eco- 
nomic adviser to the Turkish government during World War 1 
and in recognition of his services was granted licenses to 
export Turkish goods to Germany, which enabled him to 
amass a considerable fortune. However, when Mustafa Ke- 
mal Ataturk came to power in 1923, Carasso fell into disfavor 
(like other Young Turk activists) and his fortune was confis- 
cated. He lived his last years in penury in Italy and died in 
Trieste. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.J. Shaw, The Jews of the Ottoman 


Empire and the Turkish Republic (1991), index; R. Margulies, “Karasu 
Efendinin biyografisine bir baslangic¢,’ in: Toplumsal Tarih, 2, no. 21 


(Sept. 1995), 24-29. 
[Joseph Nehama / Jacob M. Landau (24 ed.)] 
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CARBEN (Karben), VICTOR VON (1422-1515), apostate 
and anti-Jewish writer. He claimed to have been a rabbi be- 
fore becoming converted to Christianity at the age of 49 and 
leaving his wife and children. In 1480 he took part in a dis- 
putation with Jews before the archbishop of Cologne at Pop- 
pelsdorf, near Bonn, which is said to have led to an expulsion 
of Jews. In 1485 he became a member of the theological fac- 
ulty of Cologne University. His main work, though probably 
written in German (c. 1504), was published in Latin under 
the title De vita et moribus Judaeorum (“Life and Customs of 
the Jews”, Cologne, 1509; Paris, 1511); enlarged versions of the 
work appeared as Opus aureum ac novum... (Cologne, 1509) 
and Confutatio Judaeorum; contra errores Judaeorum (1504); it 
was also published in a German adaptation as Juden Buechlein 
(Strasbourg 1519, 1550). The book contained the usual accu- 
sations against the Jews and the Talmud alleging their hatred 
of Christianity and Christians, and of apostates in particular, 
their greed, revolting superstitions, etc. It has been suggested 
that the real author was the Dominican friar Artwin de *Graes, 
who used material supplied by Carben; probably the Latin ver- 
sion should be ascribed to de Graes. Carben published another 
anti-Jewish tract in the form of a dialogue between a Jew and a 
Christian, Propugnaculum fidei Christianae... (Cologne, 1518, 
1550; also in German, Strasbourg, 1519). In the *Pfefferkorn- 
*Reuchlin controversy over the confiscation of the Talmud, 
Carben was among the experts appointed by Emperor Maxi- 
milian both in 1509 and in 1510. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Graetz, Gesch, 9 (18917), 66, 93; Graetz, Hist, 
4 (1949), 422ff. 


CARCASSONNE (Heb. 7nw1/7), capital of the department 
of Aude, in Languedoc, S. France. The first definite evidence of 
Jews there dates from 839. The Jew Gaudiocus (Isaac?) and his 
two sons enjoyed the protection of the emperor Louis the Pi- 
ous (814-840) and owned land in the suburbs of Carcassonne. 
Later a community was established which owned a cemetery 
on the slopes of a hill, an area still known as the “Pech Judaic”; 
at the end of the 13" century two further plots of ground were 
purchased to extend the cemetery. The suburb of Saint-Vin- 
cent included a Jewish farm known as honor Judaicus. The 
Jews of Languedoc owned real estate in freehold (alodium) 
and therefore sometimes exercised certain seigneurial rights. 
In Carcassonne in 1142, for example, the Christian tenants 
of land belonging to Jews donated it to the Knights Templar. 
The latter consequently became tenants of the Jewish owners 
Guilhem Mancip and Bonysach, as they did later (1173) of the 
Jews Ruben, Belfait, Juceph, and Mosse Caravita, in respect of 
a vineyard. The same Mosse Caravita held the office of bailiff, 
and Jewish bailiffs are found in Carcassonne at least until 1203. 
From 1195, the Jews in the neighboring localities, in particular 
in *Limoux and Alet (-les-Bains), had to contribute toward 
the taxes imposed on the Jews of Carcassonne. 

The situation of the Jews there deteriorated when 
Languedoc was incorporated into the Kingdom of France. 
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A number of Jews were still able to practice there as brokers. 
However, anti-Jewish measures were enforced by the synodal 
constitutions of the bishop of Carcassonne in 1272 which pro- 
hibited Jews to leave their homes during Easter week and for- 
bade Christians to employ Jewish physicians. In 1288 a deci- 
sion by the parliament of Toulouse authorized the seneschal 
of Carcassonne to designate a special judge to deal with the 
affairs of Jews, but the office was abolished in 1292. Shortly af- 
terward, an investigation was made to determine the number 
of Jews in the area and whether they fell under the jurisdiction 
of the crown or the local barons. Previously, in 1291, the king 
ordered that the Jews who had recently arrived in Carcassonne 
from England should be expelled. The activities of the Inqui- 
sition in Carcassonne were limited by Philip the Fair, who in 
1293 instructed the seneschal that it should only deal with re- 
lapsed Jewish converts. The inquisitional archives of Carcas- 
sonne contained “a parchment volume inscribed in Hebrew 
characters” and “a large parchment register inscribed in He- 
brew characters.” In 1304, shortly before their expulsion with 
the rest of the Jews from France (1306), the Carcassonne com- 
munity was made to contribute to the local taxes from which 
they had previously been exempt, in addition to their special 
taxes. Reestablished in 1315, the community suffered from the 
hostility of the local townsmen, who complained to the king, 
and it soon disappeared. A third community was established 
in 1359, whose members were still engaged in moneylending; 
the commune of Labruguiére (Tarn) was among the debtors. 
When finally expelled in 1394, the Jews of Carcassonne found 
refuge in Provence and in *Comtat-Venaissin. The surname 
“Carcassonne” was retained by several families in this region 
in particular, as well as in Sardinia. 

Medieval scholars of Carcassonne include the liturgical 
poet *Joseph b. Solomon; Elijah b. Isaac *Lattes; Jacob b. Eli, 
author of a polemic addressed to Pablo *Christiani; Samuel 
b. Solomon Nasi, author of a commentary on Maimonides’ 
Guide; Mordecai b. Isaac Ezovi, alias En Crescas of Orange, 
one of the exiles of 1306; the physician Dolan Bellon; Benjamin 
b. Isaac, translator of medical works; and the physician Leon 
Joseph, who was one of the victims of the expulsion of 1394. 

After the invasion of France by the Germans during 
World War 11, a number of Jews found refuge in Carcassonne, 
then in the unoccupied zone. They numbered approximately 
150 in 1941. An internment camp established in the town for 
foreign workers also included many Jews. In 1968 there were 
75 Jews living in Carcassonne. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 613-7; J. Poux, Histoire de 
la cité de Carcassonne (1922); G. Saige, Juifs de Languedoc (1881); rej, 
index to vols. 1-50 (1910), 101; Z. Szajkowski, Franco-Judaica (1962), 
index; idem, Analytical Franco-Jewish Gazetteer (1966), 163; Aro- 
nius, Regesten, 101. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 
CARCHEMISH (Heb. w79373), ancient city in N. Syria, on 


the east bank of the Euphrates. Known today as Jerablus, it is 
about 62 miles (100 km.) northeast of Aleppo. The city’s im- 
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portance as a political and commercial center derived from 
its location at the crossroads connecting Mesopotamia with 
Anatolia, Syria, and Egypt. It is first mentioned in Akka- 
dian sources of the 18 century B.c.E. as Karkamis. During 
that period Carchemish was ruled by an “Amorite” dynasty. 
Carchemish (k-r-k-m-s) was one of the cities conquered by 
Thutmosis 111, king of Egypt (15 century). In the 15" and 14 
centuries the city came into the sphere of influence of Mitanni, 
and with the decline of Mitanni, it became part of the Hittite 
empire. It is included among the states allied with the Hittite 
king in the battle against Egypt at Kadesh (c. 1286 B.c.z.). The 
disaster which overtook the Hittite empire with the invasion 
of the Sea Peoples did not spare Carchemish; however, the 
city was resettled by people from Asia Minor and soon be- 
came a center of Neo-Hittite culture. Ashurnasirpal 11 and 
*Shalmaneser 111 (ninth century B.c.E.) subjugated Sangara 
of Carchemish, imposing a heavy tax upon him. The attempts 
of such rulers of Carchemish as Pisiris to free themselves 
of Assyrian rule, with the aid of Ararat or the Syrian states, 
ended when Sargon 1 turned it into an Assyrian province in 
717 B.C.E. (cf. Isa. 10:9). Carchemish continued to be a large 
commercial center under Assyrian rule. At the same time, the 
population of the city absorbed Aramean and Assyrian cul- 
tural influences. When Pharaoh Neco went to Assyria’s aid 
against Babylonia and Media in 609 B.c.£. he established his 
camp at Carchemish (cf. 11 Chron. 35:20), occasionally ven- 
turing forth to attack the enemy. The Babylonian Chronicle 
reports that in 605 B.c.E. Nebuchadnezzar inflicted defeat 
upon the Egyptian forces at Carchemish (Galgames; cf. Jer. 
46:2), thereby opening the way to Syria and Palestine for the 
Babylonian forces. 

*Benjamin of Tudela reported 500 Jews in Kirkisiya (Gir- 
gisiya), a town on the bank of the Euphrates, which he identi- 
fied with Carchemish. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Woolley, Carchemish, 2-3 (1921-1952); A. 
Goetze, in: Journal of Cuneiform Studies, 8 (1954), 74; H.G. Gueter- 
bock, in: JNES, 13 (1954), 102-14; D. Wiseman, Chronicles of Chaldean 
Kings (1956); EM, S.v., includes bibliography; H. Klengel, Geschichte 
Syriens (1965); D. Ussishkin, in: JNES, 26 (1967), 91. 


[Bustanay Oded] 


CARDIFF, Welsh seaport. In 1537, a sea captain who had con- 
tracted to convey a number of *New Christians from Lisbon to 
London made them disembark instead in Cardiff and exacted 
blackmail for taking them on to Flanders. A small commu- 
nity was established in 1840 and Lord Bute presented a plot of 
ground for use as a cemetery in the following year. The reputed 
founder of the community, which in 1852 had 13 members, was 
Mark Marks, an auctioneer, father of the painter B.S. Marks 
(1827-1916). After the influx of Jews from Russia at the end 
of the 19" century, the Jewish population rapidly increased. 
Cardiff, with its growing prosperity, replaced *Swansea as the 
principal Jewish center in Wales. In 1968 there were two asso- 
ciated Orthodox synagogues with ancillary institutions, a Re- 
form congregation and an active Jewish life. In 1968 the Jewish 
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population numbered approximately 3,500. In the mid-1990s 
the Jewish population dropped to approximately 1,200. The 
2001 British census found 941 Jews by religion in Cardiff. In 
the early 21°t century Cardiff had an Orthodox and a Reform 
synagogue as well as a range of Jewish institutions. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Dennis, in: Cajex, magazine of Asso- 
ciation of Jewish Ex-Servicemen and Women, Cardiff, vols. 1-5 
(1950-55), subsidiary articles in later issues; P. Grunebaum-Ballin, 
Joseph Naci, duc de Naxos (1968), 31. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: JYB, 


2004. 
[Cecil Roth] 


CARDIN, BENJAMIN LOUIS (1942-_), U.S. congressman. 
Cardin was born in Baltimore. His father, Meyer Cardin, 
served as a Baltimore city judge for more than 40 years. The 
Kardinskys had come to the United States from Lithuania in 
1902. His uncle Jack, the first attorney in the family, received 
his law degree in 1918. That year he legally changed the fam- 
ily name to Cardin. Ben Cardin grew up in Baltimore's Lake 
Ashburton area, where his parents maintained an observant, 
kosher home. The Cardins belonged to an Orthodox syna- 
gogue, where Meyer served as both president and chairman 
of the board. 

Following his graduation from public high school, Ben 
Cardin entered the University of Pittsburgh, where he majored 
in political science. He received his B.A., cum laude, in 1964, 
and immediately entered the University of Maryland School 
of Law. In 1966, a full year before receiving his law degree, 
the 23-year-old Cardin was elected to represent a suburban 
Baltimore district in the Maryland House of Delegates. To 
the people of his district Cardin’s election was not a total sur- 
prise; the seat had previously been held by his uncle. In 1979, 
at age 35, he became the youngest speaker in the history of the 
Maryland House. As speaker, Cardin was recognized for his 
decency, fair-mindedness, and political instincts. 

Cardin then set his sights on a seat in the United States 
House of Representatives. Running as a Democrat in an open 
primary in Maryland’s Third District, Cardin swamped his 
closest opponent, garnering 82% of the vote. In the House, 
Cardin received assignments on Judiciary and Public Works. 
During his first term he compiled a solidly liberal voting re- 
cord, and took pains to speak out about the plight of indi- 
vidual Soviet Jewish refuseniks. Working quietly behind the 
scenes with the party leadership, Cardin was rewarded with 
a seat on Ways and Means Committee at the beginning of the 
102"4 Congress. He was concomitantly appointed to the House 
Committee on Official Conduct - Ethics. After the Republi- 
cans gained majority control of the House following the 1994 
elections, Cardin’s Democratic colleagues chose him to over- 
see the logistics of moving the party from majority to minority 
status. The editors of the well-respected Almanac of American 
Politics said that Cardin, “perhaps more than any Democrat 
in the House... has worked skillfully on bipartisan legislation 
at a time when few were sufficiently clever or independent to 
pursue such initiatives.” 
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The Cardins belonged to Beth T’filoh, an Orthodox con- 
gregation in Baltimore. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: K.F, Stone: The Congressional Minyan: The 
Jews of Capitol Hill (2000), 51-54. 


CARDIN, SHOSHANA SHOUBIN (1926- ), Jewish lay 
leader and pioneer for women rights. 

Cardin is best known as the first woman president of the 
*Conference of Presidents of Major American Jewish Organi- 
zations (1984). Her self-defined greatest accomplishment was 
to encourage women to achieve positions of authority and 
leadership, by example. She was the first woman to become 
national president of five major organizations with budgets 
ranging from $2 million to $100 million. She attended Johns 
Hopkins University, McCoy College (1942-45), but received 
her degree from the University of California at Los Angeles, 
B.A. (1946) and later returned to school to hone her skills in 
non-profit management, completing an M.A. from Antioch 
University, Baltimore (1979). She began working on the lo- 
cal level, assuming positions of authority and responsibility 
in the Baltimore and Maryland community, and then moved 
on to the national level. As president of Maryland's Federa- 
tion of Jewish Women’s Organizations in 1960 and 1961, she 
called attention to issues of racial inequality. In 1967, Cardin 
served as a delegate to Maryland’s Constitutional Convention 
and joined Maryland’s Commission for Women in 1968. She 
was nominated to the Federal Reserve Board and turned it 
down, yet continued to work to change federal and state laws 
concerning women's legal access to credit. She also served as 
chair of Maryland’s State Employment and Training Council 
from 1979 to 1983. 

Her most significant accomplishment, in her own words, 
“was to personally persuade former Soviet President Gor- 
bachev in 1991 to condemn antisemitism and racism in a pub- 
lic statement and to remove such anti-social action from gov- 
ernment policy. This was the opening for the inclusion of such 
language in international political arenas, such as the Organi- 
zation for Security and Cooperation in Europe.” 

The consensus of those who know her work is that unlike 
many who have assumed the presidencies of multiple orga- 
nizations, she brought to each organization superb skills and 
leadership and left any organization she worked with better 
than it was when she first got there. She played major roles in 
local, national, and international causes, with an emphasis on 
women's rights, Jewish issues, and Israel. 

Among the highlights of her career, which she self-de- 
scribes as “lecturer, fundraiser, and self-employed organiza- 
tional consultant,’ she has served as chairman of the *National 
Conference on Soviet Jewry during the time when the Soviet 
Union was collapsing and Jews were experiencing new oppor- 
tunities and different dangers; president of the *Jewish Tele- 
graphic Agency (jTA); chairman of the board of the Associated 
Jewish Community Federation of Baltimore; commissioner of 
the Maryland Commission on Human Relations; chairman of 
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the Maryland State Employment and Training Council, and 
chairman of the Maryland Commission for Women. 

In 1984, Cardin was elected as the first woman president 
of the Council of Jewish Federations, a national umbrella or- 
ganization for local groups raising money for social and edu- 
cational services and for Israel in 189 North American Jewish 
communities. In this role, she became the first woman to lead a 
major national Jewish organization. In subsequent years, Car- 
din also led the United Israel Appeal and the Center for Learn- 
ing and Leadership. She was almost always the first woman 
and a most successful leader — male or female. 

She is also one of Maryland’s Most Influential 100 
Women. She was a founder of her namesake school - the 
Shoshana S. Cardin Jewish Community High School of 
Greater Baltimore. 

Cardin believes Jewish educators are holy vessels who 
are most responsible for the future generation of Jews. No 
profession is more vital, she said, and teachers need partner- 
ships with lay leaders so that they receive due respect and 
recognition. 


[Jeanette Friedman (2"4 ed.)] 


CARDOSO (Cardozo), ex-Marrano family, known to have 
lived in Morocco from 1540 onward. ISAAC NUNES CARDOSO 
(18 century), born in Gibraltar, became dragoman for Sultan 
Muhammad ibn Abdallah. He acted as mediator in certain 
agreements concluded between Morocco and the Christian 
nations, notably in the treaty with the United States in 1786. 
His brother ABRAHAM CARDOSO (d. 1789), “merchant of 
the Sultan,” was the victim of the intrigues of the favorite Eli- 
jah ha-Levi and was executed in a barbarous manner. JACOB 
CARDOSO, born in Oran (1793?), was a prosperous Mediter- 
ranean merchant. Established in Lisbon, he rendered valuable 
service to the communities of Marseilles, Mogador, Larache, 
and Tangier, where in 1823 he obtained residence rights for 
Spanish political refugees. DAVID CARDOSO (b. 1852), born 
in Tunis, was the first Tunisian barrister. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Baido, A Inquisi¢ao em Portugal (1921), 
128, 131; Bloch, in: REJ, 13 (1886), 91; Miége, Maroc, 2 (1961), 49; J. 
Lambert, Choses et gens de la Tunisie (1912), 89. 


[David Corcos] 


CARDOZO, U.S. family distinguished for its jurists, descen- 
dants of prominent colonial American Sephardim. 1sAAc NU- 
NEZ CARDOZO (1751-1832), American Revolutionary patriot, 
was one of four sons of AARON NUNEZ CARDOZO (d. 1800), a 
London merchant who migrated to New York in about 1750. 
Born in London, Isaac Nufiez was brought to New York by 
his mother in 1752. He was among the company of Jews who 
helped defend Charleston harbor against the British (1776) 
during the American Revolution. For a time he resided in 
*Easton, Pa., where he was a tailor of men’s fashions. He mar- 
ried Sarah Hart (1763-1823). Isaac’s brother, DAVID NUNEZ 
(1752-1835), patriot of the American Revolution, was born in 
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CARDOZO FAMILY 


Aaron Nufiez Cardozo 
d. 1800 


Sarah Navaro 
1722-1761 
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Benjamin Mordechai Michael Hart IV 
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New York. He settled in Charleston in about 1775. Enlisting 
in the South Carolina Grenadiers, David Nufiez saw action 
against the British repeatedly, and was taken prisoner once. 
Two other brothers were MOSES (1755-1818), and ABRAHAM 
(1758-1816). David’s son, JACOB NUNEZ (1786-1873), econo- 
mist, was born in Savannah, Ga. He lived in Charleston from 
1796 to 1860 and during the Civil War spent time in Atlanta 
and Mobile. Jacob had a distinguished career as a journalist, 
and was an important Union partisan in the States-rights Nul- 
lification controversy in South Carolina in the 1830s. He was 
one of the most able economists of the classical liberal tradi- 
tion in early America. His writings include Notes on Political 
Economy (1826). Philadelphia-born ALBERT JACOB (1828-85) 
was the grandson of Isaac Nufiez. He was educated in New 
York City, where he began to practice law in 1849. In 1863 
Cardozo was elected to the Court of Common Pleas on the 
Tammany ticket, and in 1867 became a judge on the New York 
State Supreme Court. In the wake of the Tammany Hall ex- 
posé in 1872, the state assembly recommended Cardozo’s im- 
peachment, and he resigned. He collected a magnificent law 
library, which he bequeathed to his son, BENJAMIN NATHAN 
*CARDOZO (1870-1938), lawyer and justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. ERNEST ABRAHAM (1879-1947), 
attorney, born in New York City, was the son of an attor- 
ney and first cousin once removed of Benjamin Cardozo. 
He graduated from Columbia College (1899) and Columbia 
Law School (1902), and practiced law until 1916, when he re- 
tired. He was buried in the Catholic rite. His son, MICHAEL 
HART IV (1910-1996), law professor and attorney, was born in 
New York City. Cardozo served with the U.S. Securities and 
Exchange Commission (1938-40), with the Justice Depart- 
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ment (1940-42), with Lend Lease (1942-45), and with the State 
Department (1945-52). He joined the law faculty of Cornell 
University in 1952. Cardozo wrote Diplomats in International 
Cooperation, published in 1962. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.L. Blau and S.W. Baron, Jews of the United 
States 1790-1840 (1963), 626; Columbia, Harvard, Yale Law Review 
(joint issue) (Jan. 1939); J.R. Marcus, Early American Jewry, 2 (1953), 
218; Stern, Americans, 23. 


CARDOZO, AARON NUNEZ (1762-1834), Gibraltar mer- 
chant. Cardozo, who was probably English-born, settled in 
Gibraltar and became an important local figure and consul 
for the beys of Tunis and Algiers. In 1798, when he and Judah 
Benoliel uncovered a conspiracy to betray the fortress to the 
French, Cardozo was publicly thanked for his services before 
a parade of the garrison. He acted as intermediary with the 
North African rulers during the Napoleonic Wars to keep Gi- 
braltar supplied with water and provisions. Before the battle of 
Trafalgar (1805), he undertook a similar mission to the bey of 
Oran on behalf of Lord Nelson. Cardozo’s mansion ultimately 
became the Gibraltar City Hall. Mordecai Manuel *Noah ap- 
pointed him one of the European commissioners for imple- 
menting the Ararat scheme. He spent his last years in reduced 
circumstances in Lisbon. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Roth, Essays and Portraits in Anglo-Jewish 
History (1934), 240f.; A.B.M. Serfaty, Jews of Gibraltar under British 
Rule (1934), 18f.; Letters written by the Duke of Kent ... to Mr. Car- 
dozo (Paris, May 22, 1822). 

[Cecil Roth] 


CARDOZO (Cardoso), ABRAHAM MIGUEL (1626-1706), 
an outstanding leader of the Shabbatean movement and 
brother of Isaac *Cardozo. Cardozo was born in Rio Seco, 
Spain, to a Marrano family. He studied medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Salamanca and, according to his own testimony, two 
years of Christian theology as well. He lived for a time with 
his brother in Madrid and in 1648 left Spain and went to Ven- 
ice. In Leghorn he returned to Judaism and later continued 
his studies in medicine and acquired considerable rabbinic 
knowledge, studying under the rabbis of Venice. Apparently, 
he earned his living as a physician and was trusted also by non- 
Jews. Even during his stay in Italy he was assailed by religious 
doubts and immersed himself in theological speculations on 
the meaning of Jewish monotheism. Most of his stay in Italy 
was spent in Venice and in Leghorn. About 1659 he started a 
life of wandering, marked by instability, persecutions, and in- 
tensive activity. According to one tradition, he first settled in 
Tripoli, as the bey’s doctor (Merivat Kadesh, 9), but according 
to his own testimony, he first went to Egypt and lived there 
for five years, mainly in Cairo, where he started to study Luri- 
anic Kabbalah. In 1663 or 1664 he arrived in Tripoli, and there 
he began to have revelations through visions and dreams. In 
Tripoli, Cardozo was respected as the religious leader by many 
in the community, although he had also many opponents. He 
stayed there presumably for almost ten years. When informa- 
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tion about the appearance of *Shabbetai Zevi and *Nathan of 
Gaza was first received, Cardozo became, from 1665, one of 
the new “messiah’s” most fervent supporters, and initiated 
widespread propaganda activities on behalf of “the faith.” He 
acted as his prophet. He tells of his many visions of redemp- 
tion and the messiah. He claimed that opposition to Shabbetai 
Zevi was necessary so that belief in him would become an act 
of faith. Cardozo refers to Gallipoli, where Shabbetai Zevi 
was emprisoned, as migdalot. He persisted in his belief even 
after Shabbetai Zevi’s apostasy, which he justified, although 
he opposed the apostasy of other Shabbateans. Some of the 
long letters he wrote in defense of Shabbetai Zevi’s messianic 
claims between 1668 and 1707 have been preserved: among 
them letters addressed to his brother, to his brother-in-law, 
B. Enriques in Amsterdam, and to the rabbis of Smyrna (J. 
Sasportas, Zizat Novel Zevi (1954), 361-8; Zion, 19 (1954) and 
22 (1957)). Cardozo wrote in 1668 that the Muslim authori- 
ties recommended strongly that Zevi not be put to death to 
avoid the emergence of a new religion. The most important 
of these theological pleas in defense of the messiah’s apostasy 
is Iggeret Magen Avraham (published by G. Scholem in Kovez 
al-Yad, 12 (1938), 121-55). The tract ascribed in one manuscript 
to Abraham Perez of Salonika, a disciple of Nathan of Gaza, 
has now been definitely proved to be the work of Cardozo. (An 
analysis of the treatise is given in G. Scholem’s Shabbetai Zevi, 
2 (1957), 701-7). During those years, Cardozo corresponded 
with the other leaders of the movement, particularly with 
Nathan of Gaza, Abraham *Yakhini, and with Shabbetai Zevi 
himself. At the beginning of 1673 he sent Shabbetai Zevi his 
first theological work on his new interpretation of monothe- 
ism, Boker Avraham. This work was completed in Tripoli at 
the end of 1672, and is extant in many manuscripts. Cardozo 
expounds in it the new doctrine: that a distinction should be 
made between the first cause, which has no connection with 
created beings, and the God of Israel who is the God of re- 
ligion and revelation, whom one must worship by studying 
the Torah and by fulfilling the mitzvot, although He himself 
emanates from the first cause. 

For more than 30 years Cardozo composed many books, 
pamphlets, and treatises in support of this paradoxical the- 
ology, which aroused stormy controversy. In 1668, when the 
rabbis of Smyrna accused him of misconduct relating to his 
observance of mitzvot, the dayyanim of Tripoli defended him 
in a manifesto confirming his religious integrity (Ms. Ham- 
burg 312). Nevertheless, he was banned from Tripoli at the 
beginning of 1673 after conducting intensive propaganda in 
favor of Shabbetai Zevi. He stayed in Tunis until 1674, under 
the protection of the local ruler, whom he served as personal 
physician. At that time he was in close contact with rabbis and 
Shabbateans in Morocco. Letters of excommunication, issued 
by the rabbis of Venice and Smyrna, followed him to Tunis 
as well. In the autumn of 1674 he arrived in Leghorn, where 
in 1675 Pinheiro told him about Shabbetai Zevi’s circle of dis- 
ciples in Smyrna in 1650. In Leghorn the community council 
demanded his isolation from the community and at the end 
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of May 1675 he left for Smyrna. In spite of this he maintained 
a close relationship with the Shabbatean group in Leghorn, led 
by Moses Pinheiro. In Smyrna, Cardozo found many Shab- 
bateans and had many disciples among them. The foremost 
among those was the famous preacher and author Elijah ha- 
Kohen ha-Itamari, then a young man, and the hazzan Dan- 
iel *Bonafoux. His group evolved a sectarian life marked by 
numerous visions and revelations in which a *maggid con- 
firmed Cardozo’s Shabbatean and general theological theo- 
ries. The rabbis of Smyrna were apparently powerless in the 
face of Cardozo’s influence and their continued persecution 
did not achieve his expulsion from Smyrna until the spring 
of 1681. During these years, Cardozo started calling himself 
“Messiah ben Joseph.” He also made this claim in some of his 
books, although in his later days he retracted it, and even de- 
nied having ever made such a claim. From Smyrna he trav- 
eled to Brusa, where he stayed a fortnight and where the 
town’s scholars became his followers. He proceeded to Con- 
stantinople. Cardozo claims that during his stay in Rodosto, 
on the Sea of Marmara whither he had removed from Con- 
stantinople, he received letters from Shabbatai Zevi’s widow, 
proposing to marry him as “leader of the believers” and that 
he also met her. It was a time of profound religious ferment 
among the Shabbateans and Cardozo prophesied with strong 
conviction that redemption would come on Passover, 1682. 
After this prophecy came to naught, Cardozo was forced to 
leave Constantinople in disgrace and settled for four years in 
Gallipoli. During that period, mass apostasy occurred in Sa- 
lonika, occasioning the birth of the *Doenmeh sect. Cardozo 
opposed this sect and polemicized against it in some of his 
writings (Zion, 7 (1942), 14-20). Strangely enough, this fact 
notwithstanding, the Doenmeh literature, both in its homilies 
and in its poetry, is full of praises of Cardozo and refers to him 
as to an authority. In those years, Cardozo began to dissent 
also from the new kabbalistic and Shabbatean system of Na- 
than of Gaza, pitting against it his own system regarding the 
true nature of God which, according to him, was understood 
correctly only by Shabbetai Zevi and himself. He calls this 
secret teaching Sod ha-Elohut (“Secret of Divinity”). During 
the same period, he first visited Adrianople. In 1686 Cardozo 
returned to Constantinople, where he lived until 1696, under 
the protection of some eminent Christian diplomats despite 
the hostility of the town’s rabbis, who persecuted him and his 
disciples. During Cardozo’s stay in Smyrna and Constantino- 
ple, he was beset by many personal misfortunes and almost 
all of his children died of plague. His opponents accused him 
of maintaining illicit relations with various women and of 
fathering illegitimate children. Apparently, he was forced to 
leave Constantinople when his relationships with those con- 
suls who gave him protection deteriorated. He then stayed for 
along time in Rodosto where he obtained the short tract Raza 
de-Meheimanuta (“The Mystery of Faith’), which was dictated 
by Shabbetai Zevi at the end of his life to one of the learned 
Shabbateans, who in turn passed the text to Cardozo’s disci- 
ples in Constantinople. This treatise, which Cardozo viewed 
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as strong support for his own new kabbalistic system, figured 
prominently in most of his later writings. From Rodosto, Car- 
dozo tried to move to Adrianople, but failed, because of the 
opposition of Samuel *Primo, who caused his expulsion from 
the town after three months. During this visit some stormy 
discussions were held between Cardozo and Primo and his 
followers. There are conflicting statements about the date of 
this visit in Cardozo’s writings. He returned to Rodosto and 
then he traveled to the island of Chios, and later, from 1698 
or 1699 on, spent a few years in Candia, Crete. For several 
years, Cardozo corresponded with Polish Shabbatean lead- 
ers, such as the prophet Heshel *Zoref, and commented also 
on the immigration to Erez Israel in 1700 of *Judah Hasid and 
Hayyim *Malakh and their group. Cardozo was aware of the 
Shabbatean character of this immigration, but the opposition 
of Hayyim Malakh’s disciples to his system displeased him. 
In Candia, Cardozo wrote some documents of specific auto- 
biographical import, such as the homily Ani ha-Mekhunneh 
published by C. Bernheimer, and the letters published by IR. 
Molcho and S. Amarillo. 

His attempt to return to Constantinople failed. Cardozo 
was party to the belief that Shabbetai Zevi would reappear 
and be revealed again 40 years after his apostasy, in 1706, and 
he therefore tried to settle in Erez Israel. He went to Jaffa 
(c. 1703), but the spiritual leaders of both Jerusalem and Safed 
did not allow him a place in their communities. According 
to the testimony of Abraham Yizhaki (Jacob Emden, Torat 
ha-Kenaot, 66), Cardozo met Nehemiah *Hayon, who lived 
at the time in Safed. Cardozo continued to Alexandria, and 
stayed there for about three years. He was killed by his nephew 
during a family quarrel. 

Among the Shabbatean leaders in the last third of the 17 
century, Cardozo stands out in his originality and eloquence 
of thought. His character was erratic, and although the main 
threads of his thought have coherence and consistency, his 
writings show many contradictions and inconsistencies re- 
garding details. A flair for visions and all sorts of secret ritu- 
als is combined with a remarkably profound preoccupation 
with theological thought. His literary work alternates be- 
tween these extremes. In addition to numerous letters, almost 
all of them concerning the messianic doctrine and claims of 
Shabbatai Zevi (two of which were in Spanish; Oxford Ms. 
2481) and some about his own life, he wrote many derushim 
(“enquiries”) which are not homilies but theological studies, 
wherein he developed his system of theology, based on a cer- 
tain gnostic dualism with a reversal of evaluation. Whereas the 
second century Gnostics considered the Hidden God as the 
true God, and disparaged the worth of the Demiurge or Cre- 
ator (Yozer Bereshit), i.e., the God of Israel, Cardozo dispar- 
ages the value of the hidden First Cause and places supreme 
the positive religious significance of the God of Israel as the 
God of Revelation. His writings abound with anti-Christian 
polemic. He viewed the doctrine of the Trinity as a distortion 
of the true kabbalistic doctrine. His anti-Christian polemic 
is based on sound knowledge of Catholic dogma. He also at- 
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tacked the doctrine of the Incarnation of the Messiah, which 
was accepted by the extreme Shabbatean groups. In practice, 
Cardozo adhered to the rabbinic tradition and opposed reli- 
gious antinomianism. Nevertheless, his opponents interpreted 
his system as clearly in conflict with the fundamental tenets 
of traditional Jewish theology, even in its kabbalistic form. 
His books were prohibited from being printed and were even 
burnt in some places, e.g., in Smyrna and in Adrianople. An 
attempt made by one of his disciples, Elijah Taragon, to pub- 
lish Cardozo’s main book Boker Avraham, in Amsterdam, 
shortly after Cardozo’s death, failed because of the interven- 
tion of the rabbis of Smyrna. On the other hand, many cop- 
ies of his writings were circulated and over 30 manuscripts 
containing compilations of his derushim are extant. He had 
influential disciples and admirers even in countries he never 
visited, such as Morocco, and England. He corresponded with 
many of his followers, including some in Jerusalem, between 
1680 and 1703. 

Among his theological works, mention should be made 
of the large collection of writings (Adler Ms. 1653) in New 
York, the major work Sod Adonai li-Yreav consisting of 24 
chapters (Institute Ben-Zvi, Ms. 2269), and Raza de-Razin 
(Ms. Deinard 351 in N.Y.) written against Samuel Primo. In 
this book, he mentioned that he wrote 60 derushim. Excerpts 
from his writings, as well as complete treatises, were pub- 
lished by A. Jellinek (““Derush ha-Ketav” in the Bet ha-Mi- 
drash of A.H. Weiss, 1865); Bernheimer (jQr, 18 (1927/28), 
97-127); G. Scholem (Abhandlungen zur Erinnerung an H.P. 
Chajes (Vienna, 1933), 324-50; Zion, 7 (1942), 12-28; and Se- 
funot, 3-4 (1960), 245-300); and I.R. Molcho and S.A. Ama- 
rillo (ibid., 183-241). 

Shortly after Cardozo’s death, one of his opponents Eli- 
jah Cohen of Constantinople (not to be confused with the 
famous rabbi of that name in Smyrna) wrote a hostile bi- 
ography of Cardozo, Merivat Kadesh, which contains many 
important documents (published in Inyenei Shabbetai Zevi 
(1912), 1-40). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Graetz, Gesch, 10 (1897°), 4; G. Scholem, Ju- 
daica (Ger., 1963), 119-46. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Scholem, Sab- 


batai Sevi (1973), index. 
[Gershom Scholem] 


CARDOZO, BENJAMIN NATHAN (1870-1938), U.S. law- 
yer and justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Cardozo was born in New York City, where his ancestors had 
settled prior to the American Revolution. After graduating 
from Columbia College, he studied at Columbia Law School 
and was admitted to the New York State Bar in 1891. Cardozo 
practiced law for 22 years, distinguishing himself as a “lawyer's 
lawyer.” In 1913 he was elected justice of the Supreme Court of 
New York, and shortly thereafter was designated temporary 
associate judge of the Court of Appeals, the highest appeal 
court of the state. In 1917 he was appointed a regular member 
of that court and in the same year was elected for a 14-year 
term. Elected chief judge of the Court of Appeals in 1927, Car- 
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dozo served until President Herbert Hoover appointed him 
to the Supreme Court of the U.S. in 1932. 

Quiet, gentle, and reserved, Cardozo was deemed 
“a paragon of moral insight on the American bench” by le- 
gal philosopher Edmond *Cahn, while Dean Roscoe Pound 
of Harvard Law School ranked him as one of the ten fore- 
most judges in American judicial history. An outstanding ju- 
dicial stylist, he is still recognized as the great interpreter of 
the common law. During his judgeship on the Court of Ap- 
peals, the court exerted great influence on the development 
of the common law throughout the United States, and even 
in England, because of the brilliancy of Cardozo’s reasoning 
and the weight of the authorities upon which he based his de- 
cisions. His opinion in McPherson v. Buick Motor Co. (217 NY 
382, 1916) on the duty owed by an automobile manufacturer 
to a purchaser of its cars has left its imprint on the law of 
torts. 

Cardozo is particularly noted for his original thinking as 
expounded in his books: Nature of the Judicial Process (1921), 
Growth of the Law (1924), Paradoxes of Legal Science (1928), 
and Law and Literature (1930). He emphasized that a judge 
had to look beyond the legal authorities to meet responsibil- 
ity to those seeking justice. He had to be cognizant of, and 
acquaint himself with, the latest developments in the fields of 
psychology and economics. According to Roscoe Pound, Car- 
dozo was one of America’s greatest writers on law: “In Ameri- 
can sociological jurisprudence the outstanding work is that 
of Mr. Justice Cardozo” 

On the Supreme Court Cardozo was a bulwark in defense 
of New Deal legislation, finding constitutional such impor- 
tant social programs as social security and old-age pensions. 
In Helvering v. Davis (301 Us 619, 1937), he upheld these pro- 
grams within the conception of the “general welfare” clause 
of the U.S. Constitution. Cardozo set forth his constitutional 
philosophy in this case as one which justified searching the 
language of the Constitution for a grant of power to the na- 
tional government to improve the well-being of the nation by 
providing for needs which are “critical or urgent.” Chief Justice 
Hughes in eulogizing him said: “No judge ever came to this 
court more fully equipped by learning, acumen, dialectical 
skill, and disinterested purpose.” Cardozo was a member of 
his ancestral Spanish and Portuguese Synagogue in New York 
and was a supporter of the Jewish Education Association of 
New York. Selected Writings of Benjamin Nathan Cardozo was 
published in 2003 (ed. M.E. Hall). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: DAB Supplement, 2 (1958), 93-96; A.L. 
Goodhart, Five Jewish Lawyers of the Common Law (1949), 51-62; F. 
Frankfurter, Of Law and Men (1956), 196-203; Mars, in: AJHSQ, 49 
(1959-60), 5-15. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Pollenberg, The World 
of Benjamin Cardozo: Personal Values and the Judicial Process (1997); 
G.S. Hellman, Benjamin N. Cardozo American Judge (1998). 


[Julius J. Marcke] 


CARDOZO (Cardoso), ISAAC (Fernando; 1604-1681), 
Marrano physician and philosopher; brother of Abraham 
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Miguel *Cardozo. Born in Trancoso, Portugal, Cardozo stud- 
ied at Salamanca and was accorded the title of phisico mayor 
(“chief physician”) by Philip 1v. After practicing as a physi- 
cian for several years at Valladolid, in 1632 he was appointed 
physician at the royal court of Madrid. Despite the bitter hos- 
tility that grew very strong in Madrid, his career for the next 
15 years was an outstanding achievement. He was a popular 
guest in rich circles in Madrid, where he also mixed with 
many New Christians, with some of whom he maintained 
friendly relations overseas after they returned to Judaism. One 
such person was Dona Isabel Henriquez, who eventually 
joined the Amsterdam community. Cardozo was also in ex- 
cellent terms with Lope de Vega, the famous playwright. After 
1640 the position of the New Christians in Spain deteriorated 
immensely. Particularly the Portuguese who lived in Spain suf- 
fered. A new inquisitor, Diego de Arce Reinoso, was to act 
in a very harsh manner, leading thousands of News Chris- 
tians to leave Spain. Cardozo was actively engaged in cam- 
paigning for Judaism. This is known from evidence offered to 
the Inquisition in 1658, years after his departure from Spain, 
according to which he tried to persuade Mendez Silva, the 
royal chronicler, that Judaism was the true faith. Some time 
in 1648, Cardozo fled to Venice with his brother, openly em- 
bracing Judaism and taking the name of Isaac. In Venice 
both brothers joined the Ponentine or Portuguese synagogue, 
known as the Talmud Torah, which grew considerably fol- 
lowing the disappearance of the mainly ex-Converso Ferrara 
community in 1581. The two brothers received instruction in 
Judaism. Five years later, in 1652, Cardozo settled in Verona, 
where he lived for the next 30 years. He lived a quiet life and 
worked as a doctor and was an active member of the commu- 
nity. Between 1631 and 1640 Cardozo published in Madrid, 
in Spanish, a number of medical and scientific works. One 
of the famous medical treatises was Utilidades del agua y de 
la nieve, which he dedicated to the Count of Oliovares, the 
prime minister of Spain. According to Daniel Levi de Barrios, 
he also published collections of poetry. In his philosophical 
and theological work Philosophia libera (Venice, 1673), which 
he wrote during his long stay in Verona, Cardozo, unlike his 
brother, firmly opposed the teachings of the Kabbalah and 
*Shabbetai Zevi. His comprehensive apologetic work Las ex- 
celencias y calumnias de los Hebreos (Amsterdam, 1679) de- 
scribed ten virtues of the Jewish people and refuted ten com- 
mon calumnies. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y.H. Yerushalmi, From Spanish Court to Ital- 
ian Ghetto: Isaac Cardoso, A Study in Seventeenth-Century Marran- 
ism and Jewish Apologetics (1971); M. Kayserling, Sephardim (1859), 
index; Kayserling, Bibl, index; A. D’Esaguy, in: Bulletin of the Insti- 
tute of the History of Medicine, 6 (1938), 163-70; H. Friedenwald, Jews 
and Medicine, 1 (1944), 67f. 2 (1944), 716f.; J. Caro Baroja, La Socie- 
dad Criptojudia de Felipe 1v (1963), 101-15. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
A. D’Esaguy, Isaac Cardoso... (1951); idem, in: Revue d'Histoire de la 
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CARDS AND CARDPLAYING. Cardplaying was not 
known in the ancient world. There is reason to believe that 
card games were first introduced into Europe from Arabia 
about 1379. The impropriety of card games in Jewish law was 
derived only by inference from talmudic dicta on *gambling 
generally. At the age of 14 Leone *Modena wrote a celebrated 
condemnation of gamblers, Sur me-Ra, a dialogue on games 
of hazard. Later he himself became a gambling addict and in 
1631 the Venice community leaders pronounced the excom- 
munication on any member of the community who played 
cards within the next six years. This was intended to deter 
him from gambling. Communal decrees (takkanot) were 
frequently promulgated against cardplaying, and many Jews 
made ritual vows (nedarim) not to play cards. 

Later halakhah generally permitted cardplaying, though 
the rabbis would never release from their oaths those who had 
foresworn gambling. Playing cards with gentiles for stakes, 
however small, was regarded as a venial practice, but card- 
playing among Jews on joyous occasions such as weddings, 
the New Moon, Purim, and especially Hanukkah, became 
acceptable. Some even played on Passover (though there was 
doubt as to whether cards were permitted on this festival in 
case the cards were made from pasteboard). Also Jews played 
on Christmas Eve when, traditionally, they refrained from 
studying Torah. 

In modern times Jews have played all kinds of card 
games. Jewish enthusiasm for sixty-six was the subject of 
one of Shalom Aleichem’s best stories. Whist, poker, bridge, 
rummy, pinochle, and klaberjass have been popular in Jewish 
circles. Bridge has been accepted as a scientific game compa- 
rable to chess. Many distinguished chess players played and 
taught bridge, among them Emanuel *Lasker, who was one 
of the first to consider bridge a science. 

Contract bridge became established in 1928 and immedi- 
ately achieved tremendous popularity, many Jews being prom- 
inent in match play. Sidney Lenz (1871-1948) participated in 
a celebrated marathon bridge contest against Eli Culbertson 
in 1932 described as the “bridge battle of the century,’ which 
was featured on the front pages of American newspapers for 
a month. In 1949 Charles *Goren formulated a new point- 
count system for bidding. Under Goren’s system each player 
counted points for the high cards in his hands and added ad- 
ditional points according to specific rules. This method rapidly 
became popular since it provided a series of rules indicating 
how to bid for almost any combination of cards. 

Goren was one of many Jews who represented his coun- 
try in international bridge competitions. Two Viennese, Paul 
Stern (1865-1946) and Hans Leist (1881-1948), played for 
the winning Austrian teams in the European bridge tourna- 
ments of the 1930s. Many Jewish players represented Brit- 
ain and the United States in bridge tournaments after World 
War 11. They included Nicholas Gardener (1906-1989), Boris 
Schapiro (1913-2002), the brothers, Joel (1908-1991) and Louis 
Tarlo (1911- ), Kenneth Konstam (1913- ), Harold Franklin 
(1907-_), S.J. Simon (1902-1956), and Rixi Marcus (1914-1992). 
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Marcus, the leading lady international bridge player, was a 
Bridge Grandmaster. Born in Austria, she moved to England 
before World War 11. 

The outstanding American players of the 1930s included 
a group known as the “Four Aces,’ Oswald *Jacoby, David 
Burnstone (1889-1950), Howard Schenken (1894-1979), and 
Michael Gottlieb (1900-1980), who developed their own 
system of bidding. Goren and Jacoby became accepted as the 
leading bridge players in the United States. 

Bridge has acquired steadily increasing popularity in 
Israel, where some of the newspapers carry a regular bridge 
column. In the larger cities bridge is played in a polyglot at- 
mosphere with English terminology, and Israeli players have 
taken part in international competitions. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Loew, Lebensalter in der juedischen Litera- 
tur (1875), 329-37; I. Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages (1932), 
415-22; C. Roth, Venice (1930); I. Rivkind, Der Kamf kegn Azartsh- 
piln bay Yidn (1946). 

[Gerald Abrahams] 


CAREGAL (Karregal), HAYYIM MOSES BEN ABRA- 
HAM (18 century), Sephardi hazzan of Jerusalem. Because 
of the heavy taxes imposed by the Jerusalem authorities, Care- 
gal undertook a mission to Europe in the years 1712-14, both 
for the community and on his own behalf. This enabled him 
to arrange for the publication in Amsterdam of Sefer Yemin 
Moshe which appeared in 1718. This is a reprint with his own 
additions of the Yemin Moshe (Mantua, 1624) of Moses b. Jo- 
seph Ventura, a work on shehitah, very popular among the 
shohatim of Jerusalem. In the preface, he gives his biography 
as well as the novellae of his father, who, he said, was the only 
person to escape the Inquisition in *Reggio. The work also in- 
cludes the Shohatei ha-Yeladim of Israel b. Moses *Najara, and 
the Zikkaron li-Venei Yisrael of Abraham b. Baruch Mizrahi, 
a shohet of Jerusalem. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.D. Gaon, Yehudei ha-Mizrah be-Erez Yis- 
rael, 2 (1938), 603; Yaari, Sheluhei, 373; Kohut, in: ayHsp, 3 (1894), 
123-5; S. Wiener, Kohelet Moshe (1893-1918), 600 no. 4888. 


[Simon Marcus] 


CAREI (formerly Carei-Mare; Hung. Nagykaroly; Heb. 
NDT), town in Northern Transylvania, Romania; up to World 
War 1 in Hungary, and between 1940 and 1944 again in Hun- 
gary. The town was first mentioned in 1335. Jewish settlement 
there is first recorded around the beginning of the 19" century. 
The Jews came to the town at the invitation of the local lord in 
1720, when he brought in 12 Jewish families. Organized com- 
munity life dates from that same year. There were 66 Jewish 
inhabitants in 1740, increasing to 56 families in 1770, and 300 
families in the 1860s. In the middle of the 18" century Count 
Sandor Karolyi, the lord of the town, brought a rabbi from 
outside to ensure the residence of the Jews on his estate. The 
proximity of Carei to Galicia led to the settlement of Galician 
Jews there, increasing the size of the community and intro- 
ducing Hasidic trends. A yeshivah was founded in 1883, and 
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two large synagogues were built in 1870 and 1901. After 1869 
the community remained in the status quo ante group (see 
*Hungary) for some time. The first Jewish school was built in 
1785. In 1881 an Orthodox community was founded, and in 
the course of time the original community also became Or- 
thodox. Joel *Teitelbaum served as rabbi of Carei from 1926 
to 1934. There was no *Neolog community in the town. The 
Jewish population numbered 2,073 in 1891 (out of 13,475), 2,491 
in 1910 (out of 16,078), and 2,394 in 1930 (out of 16,042). The 
Jews of Carei dealt mainly in leather, tools, timber, and build- 
ing material. The changes in 1919, and later on in 1940, contrib- 
uted greatly to the deterioration of the local Jewish commu- 
nity. After the change of regime in 1919 several Zionist groups 
began to operate in the town. Immediately after the Hungar- 
ian occupation of the town in 1940 the “foreign Jews” from 
Carei were deported to Kamenets-Podolski, where they were 
murdered by Magyar troops. When the deportations com- 
menced in 1944, there were 2,255 Jews living in Carei. In the 
summer of 1944 the Jews were concentrated in certain streets 
and confined in a ghetto before being deported to Szatmar and 
subsequently to the death camps. By 1947 their number had 
been reduced to 590 (including those who returned to Carei 
from the German death camps or tried to start a new life after 
World War 11), many of whom later emigrated and settled in 
Israel. There were approximately 40 Jews in Carei in 1969, 20 
in 1977, and even fewer at the turn of the twenty-first century 
in a community that hardly functions. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Magyar Zsid6 Lexikon (1929), 630-1; MHJ, 3 
(1937), 8 (1965); 10 (1967), index, s.v. Nagykaroly. 
[Yehouda Marton / Paul Schveiger (2"4 ed.)] 


CARIA, a district on the S.W. coast of Asia Minor. Caria 
is listed among those countries which were notified by the 
Roman consul Lucius of the pact between the Jewish high 
priest Simeon and the Roman senate (142 B.c.£.). The docu- 
ment, addressed “to the kings and the countries” under Roman 
influence, requests that no harm be done to Jews among them, 
and that any renegades from Judea be returned to the high 
priest. It would appear, therefore, that a Jewish community 
existed in Caria by the middle of the second century B.c.£. 
There is also a document about Jews in Halicarnassus pre- 
served in Jos. Ant., 14:256-8. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Schalit, Hordos ha-Melekh (1964°), 357, 
no. 124, incl. bibl. 


[Isaiah Gafni] 


CARIBBEANS, SPANISH-PORTUGUESE NATION OF 
THE: LA NACION. 


Introduction 

Many of the Jews expelled from Spain in 1492 sailed to seek 
refuge in other Mediterranean lands. A group estimated at 
50-100,000 crossed the frontier into Portugal where they 
joined a Jewish community that has been established for sev- 
eral centuries. The breathing space they secured for themselves 
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did not last long. In 1496, the Portuguese King Manuel I issued 
an order for their expulsion. However, when he realized the 
serious economic implications, the king decided to keep them 
in the country — as Christians. He ordered that all Jews up to 
the age of 21 be forcibly baptized, in the hope that this would 
stop their parents from leaving. When 20,000 Jews did gather 
in Lisbon to sail away from the country, he had them baptized 
by force and declared citizens of his kingdom. 

Only a very few submitted to baptism willingly. In most 
cases, the Jews were dragged to the font, but continued to ob- 
serve Judaism privately. At first their secret Jewish observance 
was much easier to maintain than under similar circumstances 
in Spain, as the Inquisition was not introduced into Portugal 
until the mid-16" century. 

As they were no longer Jews, these “New Christians” 
sought to exploit their new status in order to leave the coun- 
try. In 1499 Manuel 1 published a decree forbidding any “New 
Christian” to leave the country without special permission, 
and this law remained in force throughout most of the 16" 
century. Furthermore, the “New Christians” were not ac- 
cepted by the “Old Christians” and were still known as “Jews,” 
“Conversos, or “Persons of the Nation” (La Nacion). There 
was strong prejudice against them, and once the Inquisition 
was fully established in 1547, they were subjected to a reign of 
terror. Those accused of secretly observing Judaism were tor- 
tured, tried, and brought to punishment. 

Whenever the opportunity to escape from the country 
presented itself, these “New Christians” left. They traveled far 
and wide in search of non-Catholic lands where they could 
cast off their adopted faith and resume their Jewish identity. 
Those who reached western Europe headed for the Protestant 
centers of Amsterdam, Hamburg and London, where they re- 
turned to Judaism and established their own congregations. 
In Catholic France, they had to remain nominal Christians, 
but since there was no Inquisition to persecute them, they 
eventually dropped the pretense, forming communities in 
Bordeaux, Bayonne and elsewhere. They began to play a key 
role in international commerce, partly by virtue of their wide 
family connections. Certain branches of trade were entirely 
in their hands. 

The “Nacion” pioneered modern Jewish settlement in 
much of western Europe and eventually, following the bur- 
geoning trade routes, in the New World. Conversos began to 
arrive in the transatlantic settlements soon after these were 
discovered. The ban on emigration from Portugal did not 
apply to Portuguese colonies abroad and many “New Chris- 
tians” were attracted both by the financial opportunities and 
by the safe distance from the Inquisition. However, their ad- 
vance was so rapid that the Iberian rulers took action and in 
1571, the Spanish King, Philip 11, who was also king of Portu- 
gal, instituted an Inquisitional tribunal in Mexico in order to 
“free the land which has become contaminated by Jews and 
heretics, especially of the Portuguese nation.” Henceforward, 
the Conversos in the New World lived under the same rule of 
terror as their brethren in Spain and Portugal. 
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One of the largest secret groups of Jews had settled in 
Brazil. The activity of the Inquisition drove them to welcome 
the attempts by the Protestant Dutch to conquer the country 
in the 17" century. Equally enthusiastic were the former Con- 
versos now living in Amsterdam. The Dutch, in establishing 
their West India Company, counted on the support of both 
groups. After the Dutch captured the Brazilian city of Recife 
in 1630, its Jews were allowed to practice their faith openly 
and the first community was established, founded by local 
ex-Conversos and by new arrivals from Holland (mostly of 
Spanish or Portuguese descent). 

The Dutch enclave in Recife, capital of the province of 
Pernambuco, lasted for a quarter of a century. It was a pe- 
riod of prosperity for the Jews, and by 1645 they numbered 
1,500 — as many as in Amsterdam. During this interlude, Jew- 
ish religious and communal life flourished, and the Jews were 
engaged in a wide range of occupations, particularly in sugar 
cane growing, business and finance. 

The Dutch position in Recife was never secure and after 
a period of guerrilla warfare, the Dutch were ousted from 
their territories. Finally, after two sieges in which the Jews, 
who now numbered only 650, joined the Dutch in a valiant 
defense, Recife capitulated in 1654. Its 150 Jewish families had 
to leave with the Dutch; the majority returned to Amsterdam; 
23 Jews made their way to New Amsterdam (New York) where 
they founded its Jewish community, while others moved to the 
Caribbean area. Individual Jews had been arriving in the Ca- 
ribbean from Europe in the 1620s and 1630s. They were now 
joined by Jews from Recife, and by the 1660s there were Jewish 
settlements in *Cayenne (French Guyana), *Surinam (Dutch 
Guiana), Essequibo (British Guiana), *Curacao, *Barbados, 
and other smaller islands. 

The Caribbean provided a congenial environment for the 
Jewish newcomers. The Protestant colonial powers - Holland, 
Britain and Denmark - were liberal and tolerant towards set- 
tlers of different faiths. The Jews were particularly welcome 
since they were dynamic Spanish-speaking businessmen who 
could conduct trade with the Spanish main and with Europe; 
moreover they were innovative in agriculture, navigation and 
other fields. 

In 1658 the Dutch Parliament recognized the Jews as 
Dutch citizens who would be defended if captured at sea by 
the Spaniards. This encouraged the Jews to develop trade and 
shipping in the Caribbean zone. The Dutch West India Com- 
pany which viewed the Jews as a useful, dependable, and in- 
dustrious element encouraged their settlement in the Dutch 
colonies. The Jews started with agricultural plantations grow- 
ing and refining sugar, vanilla, coffee, cocoa, indigo, vermil- 
ion, coconuts and also introduced cantaloupe, watermelon, 
and eggplant. However, agriculture alone was not enough to 
meet the needs of the large families and they took up other 
occupations. The region had its share of Jewish shipowners 
and navigators, and Jewish merchants who often traveled to- 
gether with their ships and cargo. In some places the Jews 
even owned dockyards. 
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The Spanish-Portuguese Jews took synagogue and com- 
munal life very seriously. The synagogues were built with 
sand-covered floors, for which various theories exist. It is said 
that clandestine Marrano synagogues in Portugal covered their 
floors with sand in order to muffle the sound of the steps of 
those who would come to pray. The Caribbean Jews explain 
that as long as they are not back in Jerusalem, they still walk 
in the desert. In fact, the sand was a useful protection against 
snakes and insects. Usually the synagogues were built around 
four columns known as “the four matriarchs”’ 

Religious life was part of daily existence. The planter did 
not work his laborers on the Sabbath, and the navigator took 
his prayer shawl and kosher meat for his voyage. 

The Jewish festivals were celebrated with splendor, the 
Jewish law court was respected, and Jewish schools had a pri- 
ority in communal expenses. 

Permanent contact was maintained with the Holy Land. 
Emissaries from Jerusalem, Hebron, Safed, and Tiberias came 
regularly to collect contributions for institutions in the Holy 
Land. Earth from Israel was placed on the eyelids of the dead 
before burial. 

Contacts were maintained among the Spanish-Portu- 
guese communities in the Caribbean and with the sister com- 
munities all over the world - New York, Philadelphia, New- 
port, London, Copenhagen, Hamburg, Amsterdam, Bayonne, 
Bordeaux, Leghorn, Venice, Vienna, Salonica, Istanbul, and 
Izmir. 

The Caribbean Jewish “Nation” was concerned about the 
rights of Spanish-Portuguese Jews elsewhere. When European 
countries sought trading rights, the agreement of the Carib- 
bean Jews was often conditional upon the rights of the Jews in 
those countries. A legend relates that when Napoleon asked 
the Jews of Surinam for their assistance with his interests in 
Haiti, the Jews inquired whether the Jews of France “have the 
same privileges as we happily enjoy in Surinam.’ (There is no 
written proof supporting this legend.) 

Larger communities helped the smaller ones - New York, 
Philadelphia, and Newport were helped by Curacao and Suri- 
nam; St. Eustatius was helped by Amsterdam, New York, and 
Curacao; Barbados was helped by London and Surinam; St. 
Thomas - by Copenhagen, Amsterdam, and Curacao, and so 
on. They saw themselves as an extended community and even 
in the 19" and 20t» centuries when some sections had become 
Christianized links were maintained with them. 

The Spanish-Portuguese “Nacion” was sensitive to the 
movements towards autonomy and independence in the New 
World and in the 19 century played a role in various libera- 
tion movements. Simon Bolivar, the “Great Liberator” found 
refuge among and assistance from the Jews of Curacao — 
mainly from Mordechai Ricardo - when he was planning his 
struggle against the Spanish. Jews participated in the libera- 
tion struggle of the Dominican Republic against Spain - led 
by Mordechai de Marchena - and the Cuban struggle against 
Spain was aided by the Jamaican Jewish family De Cordova. 
The channeling of supplies by the Jews of St. Eustatius to the 
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North American revolutionaries provoked the British to de- 
stroy the community. 

The 19" century and the liberation of the Spanish colo- 
nies from Spanish rule saw two waves of immigration which 
brought the “Nacidn” to new centers. Newly independent 
Venezuela and Colombia invited Jews to settle there. Others 
moved to Panama, the Dominican Republic, and Costa Rica. 
Another wave settled in the early North American commu- 
nities (Newport, Savannah, Charleston, New Orleans, Phila- 
delphia, and New York). 

A general decline of the Spanish-Portuguese communi- 
ties in the Caribbean set in during the 19" century. Growing 
competition in agricultural products, the abandonment of the 
plantations by the Afro-American laborers due to the aboli- 
tion of slavery, assimilation, and emigration were the main 
causes of this decline. 

Among those who remained, many became well inte- 
grated within the upper classes of the countries where they 
lived and continued to contribute to the development of the 
area. 

Today in Curagao, Surinam, Jamaica, and Panama there 
are active Spanish-Portuguese communities whose roots can 
be traced back to settlers originating from the Iberian pen- 
insula. Their flagging Jewish identity was strongly aroused 
by the establishment of the State of Israel. In some places (St. 
Thomas, Virgin Islands; Barbados) new communities have 
taken over and continue the work of the pioneers. In other 
places only remnants can be found, and it is simply a mat- 
ter of years before these last links may disappear altogether. 
Elsewhere, the communities have disappeared, leaving only 
material remains — gravestones or synagogue ruins — as a fi- 
nal record of a distinguished past. 


The Wild Coast (The Guianas) 

The so-called Wild Coast stretches from the Amazon River on 
the east to the Orinoco River on the west. From the beginning 
of the 17" century European powers were greatly attracted to 
it owing to the possibility of importing tropical produce from 
it. The Portuguese were settled in the Amazon River basin and 
the Spanish occupied the Orinoco River banks, today Vene- 
zuela. Between them were the territories of *Cayenne (now 
French Guyana), Berbice, Demerara, Essequibo and Pomer- 
oon (today the Republic of Guiana - formerly British Guiana), 
and Surinam (formerly Dutch Guiana). 

To gain a foothold on the Wild Coast, the Dutch, the 
English, and the French began a series of expeditions that de- 
teriorated into a series of armed conflicts among them, with 
territory passing from hand to hand, accompanied by mur- 
der, pillage, and destruction. This situation continued up to 
the 19" century. 

The successful colonization of Dutch Brazil, its planta- 
tions, sugar mills, and commerce, along with the important 
Jewish presence there, made the Jewish exiles from Brazil a 
very desirable human reservoir for colonizing the Wild Coast. 
To attract the Jews to the area, the Dutch and the English (the 
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French were not enthusiastic about drawing Jews to their ter- 
ritories) began to compete with each other in offering ben- 
efits to satisfy the Jews, namely, civil rights, free observance 
of their religion, Jewish schools, and observance of the day of 
rest — the Sabbath. 

This resulted in “the Grant by the Dutch West Indies 
Company (Amsterdam Chamber) to David *Nassy and Part- 
ners for a Jewish Colony at Cayenne” dated September 12, 
1659. 

It is important to note that the rights and privileges given 
the Jews applied exclusively to the area of the Wild Coast, 
while the Jews were treated differently in other Dutch and 
English possessions. 

To gain a secure foothold on the Wild Coast the colo- 
nial powers needed bases that could serve as refueling stations 
and a military backup. This was among the purposes served 
by the islands of Martinique, Guadeloupe, St. Eustatius, To- 
bago, and Barbados. 

Jewish settlement on the Wild Coast was quite tragic in 
most places, and the Jews, many of them refugees from Dutch 
Brazil, had to suffer a third or fourth exile. The Jewish settlers 
of Remire on the Dutch island of Cayenne, who had arrived 
in 1660, were forced to leave - one group in 1664, with the 
French occupation, the other with the English occupation in 
1667. After having started a successful settlement in 1659 in 
Dutch New Middelburgh on the Pomeroon River, the Jews 
were evacuated in 1666 by the English to other English pos- 
sessions after the total destruction of the settlement. In their 
new locations, the Jews again developed high-level plantations 
and produce, only to see it savagely plundered. 

The only place on the Wild Coast where the Jews could 
attain permanent settlement was Surinam, where Jewish exiles 
from Cayenne and Tobago joined the Jewish settlers already 
there and were able to begin a normal life and a community 
that exists until today. 


SURINAM (FORMER DUTCH GUIANA). When *Surinam was 
settled by the English in 1652, they already found some Span- 
ish-Portuguese Jewish families living there peacefully among 
the Indians. In 1665 the British Colonial Government granted 
several very important privileges to the Jewish community 
including freedom of religion, a Jewish civic guard, and the 
permission to work on Sunday while observing the Sabbath 
on Saturday. With the Dutch occupation in 1667, the Jewish 
rights and privileges were preserved, and special privileges 
were even added. 

The Jews settled the so-called “Jewish Savanna” with 
flourishing plantations bearing biblical names and by the mid- 
18" century the Jews constituted more than half the white 
population of Surinam. 

Economic decline of the community was largely due to 
the fact that export of sugar dropped off during the 19 cen- 
tury, the inhabitants made efforts to adapt the soil to other 
uses; as their efforts failed, they moved largely to the coastal 
areas and the capital Paramaribo. The Jewish population 
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dropped off during the first quarter of the 20" century — there 
were only 818 Jews in 1923. During World War 11 a few Jew- 
ish refugees from the Netherlands and other parts of Europe 
settled temporarily in Surinam. By 1970 there were only about 
500 Jews left in the community, which held alternating ser- 
vices at the synagogues of Congregations Neve Shalom and 
Zedek ve-Shalom, the congregations of the Ashkenazi and Se- 
phardi communities respectively. 

Surinam attained its independence in 1975 and maintains 
full diplomatic relations with Israel. As of 2000 some 200 Jews 
lived there. Two 18 century synagogues in the capital, Para- 
maribo, have been restored. There is a community organiza- 
tion and a newspaper, Sim Shalom, which appears in Dutch. 


Netherlands Antilles 

The Netherlands Antilles (or Dutch Antilles; formerly Dutch 
West Indies) are two groups of islands: Saba, St. Eustatius, and 
the southern half of St. Martin sland in the Leewards group; 
and Bonaire, Curagao, located off the coast of Venezuela, 
and Aruba, independent under the Dutch crown; population 
(1990) approximately 184,000. 

In 1621, the Dutch West India Company was formed to 
preserve and promote the Dutch interests on the American 
continent. One of its aims was “to remove the resources which 
Philip 1v, king of Spain and Portugal, drew from his Ameri- 
can possessions.” The West India Company was, in a way, an 
instrument of war against Spain, and this purpose dictated 
many of the company’s decisions when sending colonists to 
the New World. 

The founder of the West India Company, William Us- 
selinx, was a fanatic Christian who saw it as the company’s 
duty to bring Calvinism to America. He was bitter when the 
company’s charter hardly mentioned the Christianization of 
the new colonies. He was also a thoroughly convinced anti- 
Jew. 

The company itself did not adopt his stance regarding 
the Jews but rather considered them as a positive colonizing 
element. Thus, even though the Dutch Reformed Church was 
the only religion permitted in the colonies, Jews were given 
the right to exercise their religion. It its initial policy the West 
India Company had taken into account the possibility of hav- 
ing a relatively high number of Jews among its settlers, and 
it gradually permitted the exercise of the Jewish religion. The 
priests of the official Dutch Reformed Church that prevailed in 
the Caribbean did not engage in missionary work and avoided 
wearing their frocks in public. 


CURAGAO. After the Dutch capture of Curacao from the 
Spanish, *Curagao had several governors who had various at- 
titudes toward the Jews. In some cases the Jews had to apply to 
the Dutch West India Company's head office in Amsterdam or 
to the Jewish community there to defend their interests or to 
ask for justice. Peter Stuyvesant, who after being nominated 
governor of New Amsterdam, did not relinquish his post in 
Curacao and continued with his anti-Jewish policy. Extreme 
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in his anti-Jewish attitude was Balthazar Beck, captain of the 
Civil Guard, slave commissioner, and brother of Governor 
Mathias Beck (1668). Balthazar Beck had an “irreconcilable 
hatred for the Jews and he swore that he would be a second 
Haman to the Jews.” Relations with the Dutch authorities im- 
proved in the 18" century. The company was more than satis- 
fied with the growing commerce generated by the Jews, and 
with the taxes levied on this commerce. Most of the governors 
recognized the importance of the Jews for the islands’ well-be- 
ing, and by 1789 the Jewish population exceeded 2,000, about 
one-half of the total white population. During the 18" cen- 
tury, governors often entrusted Jews with delicate missions to 
Latin American countries. The Jews contributed liberally to 
the construction of fortresses, hospitals, and even churches. 
Three Jews attained the rank of commandant major of the 
Civil Guard, three others became presidents of the Colonial 
Council in the 19 century. Many Jews represented Holland 
as consuls in different cities in the Americas. 

As the “mother community” of the Spanish-Portuguese 
congregations in the Caribbean, and actively assisting them 
until the first half of the 20" century, Curacao also became 
the spiritual center of those communities all over the Ameri- 
can contintent. Shearith Israel of New York, Mikve Israel of 
Philadelphia, and the Touro synagogue of Newport still men- 
tion in their services the assistance they received from Cura- 
cao. The synagogues of St. Eustatius and Berakha ve-Shalom 
in the Jewish Savanna were refurbished by Curacao. An im- 
portant part of the community chest was for contributions to 
the Holy Land. 


ST. EUSTATIUS. St. Eustatius is a small Dutch volcanic island 
with an area of 7.5 square miles, lying 250 miles from Puerto 
Rico, and a large natural port. By 1722, 21 Jews lived on this 
small island. By 1750 there were more than 450 Jews among 
the 802 free citizens of St. Eustatius. They originated from the 
refugees of Recife-Brazil, from Tobago, Surinam, North Af- 
rica, Curacao, and Amsterdam. At a later stage several Ash- 
kenazi families from Rotterdam joined the community. The 
Jews had full civil rights, except for serving in the Civil Guard, 
supposedly to save them from serving on Saturdays. 

In 1737 the community of “Honen Dalim” was found, and 
in 1738 permission was given to build a synagogue on condi- 
tion that “it does not disturb Christian religious services.” 

The St. Eustatius community had very close relations 
with that of Curacao, and in 1772 when the synagogue was 
damaged by a hurricane, financial help came from Curagao, 
Amsterdam, and the Spanish-Portuguese Jews of New York. 

From 1760, St. Eustatius became the commercial entrepot 
of the Caribbean region. Sugar was exported from the French 
and Spanish colonies in the Caribbean to North America (in 
1770 St. Eustatius exported 10 million kg of sugar), meat was 
imported from North America and Canada, corn from Ven- 
ezuela, flour from Scandinavia, all with ships owned by St. 
Eustatius’ Jews. The commerce embraced European ports 
and the Mediterranean ones; there were strong commercial 
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ties with North African Jews. After 1760, between 1,800 and 
2,700 ships anchored in St. Eustatius port each year. The re- 
cord year was 1779 with 3,551 ships. St. Eustatius was the com- 
mercial center of the Americas and was called by many “The 
Golden Rock.” 

St. Eustatius Jews were instrumental in supplying arms 
and military equipment to the American revolutionaries from 
their sources in Antwerp and in France. The British Navy 
started seizing ships from St. Eustatius, many owned by Jews, 
on their way to North America. Nevertheless, in May 1776 
alone, 18 ships from St. Eustatius reached the 13 colonies. 

As the frequent British protests were of no avail, in 1781 
British Admiral Rodney and General Vaughan invaded and 
captured the island. Admiral Rodney called the island a “nest 
of vipers.” He arrested 101 Jewish heads of families who were 
maltreated and beaten, their property confiscated, and 30 of 
them banished from the island leaving their penniless families 
behind. Edmund Burke in a speech in the British Parliament 
condemned the treatment of St. Eustatius Jews. 

In Nov. 1781, the French captured the island, tried to re- 
store the plundered Jewish goods and money, and invited the 
Jews to remain. 

When the Dutch captured the island in 1816 they found 
only five Jews. 

Today the synagogue, ritual bath, and the Jewish ware- 
houses remain in ruins. 


ARUBA. Aruba is an independent autonomous island under 
the Netherlands crown. The first permanent Jewish settler was 
Moses de Salomo Levi Maduro in 1754. He was authorized 
to have farm land but was not permitted to have cattle. The 
Levi Maduros were joined by other Curacao Jews. Between 
1816 and 1926 they numbered about 30 people. The local Jews 
were usually dependent upon Curagao for religious services. 
New immigrants from Eastern Europe reached Aruba in the 
1920s. A cemetery was established in 1942 and an Orthodox 
synagogue, Beth Israel, was founded in 1962. The Jewish pop- 
ulation in 2000 was estimated at around 200. 


SINT MAARTEN (ST. MARTIN). The island of Sint Maarten is 
divided roughly into two halves between the French and the 
Dutch. The Dutch side is part of the Netherlands Antilles. 

In the 18" century there was a sporadic Jewish popula- 
tion, mainly refugees from the English raid on St. Eustatius. In 
1783, there were enough Jews there to ask permission to build 
a synagogue, which was already in ruins by 1828 — not much is 
known of its short life. A disastrous hurricane and dwindling 
Jewish population brought an end to the community. 


Tobago 

Tobago is an island part of the state of Trinidad and Tobago. 
The island was inhabited by the Arawak and the Carib Indian 
tribes. In 1652 Latvian Courlanders settled on one side of the 
island with the capital at Jekabspills, while the other side was 
settled by the Dutch (1654). In 1659 a boatload of Jews from 
Leghorn landed on the Dutch side of the island followed by 
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a second one in 1660, comprising mainly Sephardi Jews from 
Leghorn. The Jews did not manage to found a settlement or 
a community. In 1661 the Jewish population was reduced to 
“poverty and misfortune.” Some of the Jews managed to pro- 
ceed to the Jewish settlement in Cayenne, others, including 
the famous poet Daniel Levi de *Barrios, whose wife died on 
the island, returned to Amsterdam. 


French Antilles 

MARTINIQUE, GUADELOUPE. Martinique and Guadeloupe 
are part of the French Overseas Departments. Upon the 
French occupation of Martinique in 1635, they found a num- 
ber of Jews there who had arrived earlier from Amsterdam 
to serve as agents and managers for Dutch enterprises estab- 
lished on the islands. The Jewish presence changed dramati- 
cally with the Portuguese occupation of Dutch Brazil. Ships 
loaded with Jews and Dutch settlers roamed the Caribbean 
Sea exploring the possibility of settlement. Reaching Marti- 
nique and Guadeloupe in 1654 they were received with open 
arms by the French governors M. de Porquet and M. Houel, 
respectively, who overcame the bitter enmity of the Jesuit 
priests. The Jesuits saw the Jews as delinquents who had re- 
turned to Judaism after being Catholic. With the arrival of 
the Jews, both islands switched from tobacco culture to sugar 
cane. In a short while the Jews erected sugar mills and spe- 
cialized in processing cocoa and vanilla. In 1661 there were 71 
sugar mills in Guadeloupe, with Martinique lagging behind. 
By 1671, however, Martinique had 111 sugar mills with 6,582 
workers and in 1685 reached 172 mills. 

The most famous of the Jews, Benjamin d’Acosta de An- 
drade, specialized in sugar production and also found a way 
to transform the Indian cocoa drink, chocolate, into pellets 
and to export it to Europe. 

The Jesuit priests did not relent. They finally managed to 
convince the French king, Louis xrv, to issue the “Black Code” 
in 1683, ordering the expulsion of the Jews from the French 
islands in the Caribbean. Most of the Martinique Jews settled 
on the Dutch island of Curacao. 

As for French *Haiti (today an independent state), de- 
spite the “Black Code” a limited number of Jews remained, 
mostly foreign citizens (Dutch, Danish, or English) or hold- 
ers of special residence permits (lettres patentes). These Jews 
specialized in agricultural plantations. Portuguese Jews from 
Bordeaux and Bayonne settled mainly in the southern part 
of Haiti (Jacmel, Jeremie, Les Cayes) and Jews from Curacao 
in the northern part (Cap Haitien). With the slave revolts at 
the end of the 18 century, Jews gradually abandoned Haiti 
for other Caribbean islands or for the United States (New Or- 
leans, Charleston). 


British West Indies 

Although the English colonial authorities were very generous 
in 1665 in granting rights and privileges to the Jewish settlers 
in Surinam, this was not the case in the English islands of the 
Caribbean. Jews in these islands were mainly merchants and 
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not planters, creating envy among the English colonists. There 
the authorities, even though benefiting from the Jewish com- 
merce, preferred to have the Jews as first-class merchants but 
second-class citizens. It was only in 1820 in Barbados and 1826 
in Jamaica that the Jews received full civil rights, and all dis- 
abilities against them were removed. 

Another difference was that in the English islands the 
Jews, although relatively numerous, did not reach the major- 
ity of the white population as was the case in Surinam, Cura- 
¢ao, St. Eustatius, and St. Thomas. 


BARBADOS. *Barbados, a small island of the Lesser Antil- 
les, uninhabited when settled by the English in 1627. Jews be- 
gan to arrive mainly as sugar specialists from Dutch Brazil a 
year later. In 1654 a Jewish community was founded and the 
synagogue Nidhe Israel was established. A second synagogue, 
Semah David, was founded in Speighstown. By 1679 the Jewish 
population had reached 300 and by 1750 between 400 and 500, 
all of the Spanish-Portuguese. Decrees levying special taxes on 
the Jews, prohibitions barring Jews from employing Christians 
as their plantation workers, and lack of civil rights prevented 
the Jews from having a comfortable life in Barbados. 

The Speighstown community was destroyed in 1739 by 
a mob that burned the synagogue and drove the Jews out of 
town, a very unusual incident in the Caribbean. Bridgetown 
Jews gradually began to abandon the island for the island of 
Nevis, for England or New York. By 1848 only 70 Jews re- 
mained; in 1925 the last professing Jew died. Nidhe Israel was 
abandoned. 

With the rise of Nazism in Europe about 30 Jewish fami- 
lies, mostly from Eastern Europe but also from the island of 
Trinidad, settled in Barbados. 

In 1987 the synagogue Nidhe Israel was restored and the 
old Jewish cemetery cleaned. 


JAMAICA. *Jamaica was a Spanish colony from 1494 to 1655. 
During that period there was a constant stream of Jewish set- 
tlers from Spain and Portugal who came as Conversos and 
found Jamaica a place in which they could live, away from the 
centers of the Inquisition. 

In 1655 the British occupied the island and were wel- 
comed by the Conversos, who threw off their guise and started 
openly to profess their Jewish religion. In the same year they 
founded a synagogue in Port-Royal. After a disastrous earth- 
quake which completely destroyed Port-Royal, synagogues 
were erected in Spanish Town (Neve Shalom, 1704) and Kings- 
ton (Shaare Shamaim, 1750). 

Jews fleeing Recife after the Portuguese reconquest ar- 
rived in Jamaica in 1662. They were joined by Spanish-Por- 
tuguese Jews from England in 1663, from Essequibo in 1664, 
and in the next years there were Jewish arrivals from Surinam, 
Barbados, Bordeaux, Bayonne, and even from Amsterdam. 

Under the British the Jews were permitted to own land 
and to profess their religion openly. This resulted in Jewish 
settlements all over the island, attested by the 23 Jewish cem- 
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eteries existing in different localities. In a short time the Jews 
with agricultural plantations controlled the sugar and vanilla 
industries, and those in the towns were the leaders in foreign 
trade and shipping. 

With their success, the Jews fought for complete equality 
with the other British subjects on the island. In 1700 the Jews 
paid the bulk of the taxes levied in Jamaica. 

In 1831, all disabilities against the Jews were removed. 
The Jews of Jamaica now started to play a prominent role in 
the political, social, and cultural life of Jamaica. 

By 1881 the Jewish population had reached 2,535, out of 
13,800 whites in Jamaica. 

In the 20" century the Jewish population was reinforced 
by the arrival of Jews from Syria and Germany. However, the 
Jewish population diminished due to economic decline, emi- 
gration, and intermarriages. Today, 90 percent of the Jews live 
in Kingston, and the synagogues of Shaarei Yosher, Shaarei 
Shamaim, and Shaarei Shalom have amalgamated in Shaarei 
Shalom to form the United Congregation of Israelites. In 1969 
the Jewish population was about 600, but today less than 300 
remain. Jewish institutions are maintained, including the Hil- 
lel Academy school, a home for the aged, w1z0, synagogue 
sisterhood, and Bai Brith. 


NEVIS. A permanent Jewish settlement in the island of Nevis 
was started in 1671 by Jews from Barbados and the oldest grave 
in the Jewish cemetery is from 1679. In 1688 a synagogue was 
built. Some Jews were plantation owners, others were mer- 
chants in the capital of Charlestown. In 1724 Charlestown had 
300 white inhabitants, of which one-fourth were Jews, and 
they continued growing until 1772 when a disastrous hurri- 
cane all but destroyed the island and most of its Jews left. The 
last Jewish grave dates from 1768. The Jewish school, where 
Alexander Hamilton studied, still existed in 1772. 

The Jewish cemetery in Nevis was rededicated in 1971, 
by Jewish volunteers residing on the island. 


Virgin Islands - St. Thomas, St. Croix 

The *Virgin Islands were formerly the Danish West Indies. 
The settlement began in 1655, and from the outset Spanish- 
Portuguese Jews moved there. They came as shipowners, and 
actively participated in the sugar, rum, molasses, and general 
trade with Europe and the American colonies. The Jewish set- 
tlers came from Recife (Brazil), Surinam, Barbados, France, 
and Holland. 

A community existed on the island of St. Croix, and in 
1766 there was a synagogue and a cantor. The oldest grave in 
the Jewish cemetery of Christianstad, St. Croix, dates from 
1779. 

The exodus of St. Eustatius Jews in 1781 helped the for- 
mation of a Jewish community in St. Thomas. In 1796 the con- 
gregation Berakha ve-Shalom ve-Gemilut Hasadim (Blessing 
and Peace and Acts of Piety) was established and a synagogue 
erected, still in service today. 

The 1837 census shows the number of whites in *St. 
Thomas were 250 Danes and Germans, 250 Anglo-Saxons, 350 
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French and Italians, and 400 Jews. In 1850 in St. Croix the Jews 
numbered 372, whereas in St. Thomas there were 800 Jews, 
more than half of the island’s inhabitants. 

In March 1864 the Danish West India Company nomi- 
nated the Jew Gabriel Milan, originally from the Hamburg 
Portuguese Jewish community, as governor of St. Thomas 
over all other candidates. His governorship was marred by 
high-handedness. He arrested his predecessor, did not con- 
sult the council over his decisions, and alienated the planters. 
Recalled to Denmark, Milan was accused of rebellion and 
beheaded in 1689. Historians deduce that the trial had anti- 
semitic overtones. 

In 1814 the Jews received full civil rights and in 1835, Jews 
were given the freedom to intermarry with gentiles. 

With the opening of the Panama Canal, and the transfer 
of the islands of St. Thomas and St. Croix to the United States, 
commerce declined and the Jewish population diminished. By 
1942 there were no more than 50 Jews on the island. Most of 
the Virgin Islands Jews emigrated to Panama. 

The U.S. government named two Jewish governors of the 
islands —- Morris Fidanque de Castro and Ralph Paiewonsky. 

Today the Jewish population is increasing due to the in- 
flux of Jews from the United States. The community is active, 
preserving the synagogue and community life. 

Among the prominent Virgin Islands Jews have been 
David Levi *Yulee from St. Thomas, the first Jewish senator 
in the United States; Judah P. *Benjamin of St. Croix, secre- 
tary of state and war in the confederacy; and Camille Jacob 
*Pissarro of St. Thomas, who became one of the founders of 
French Impressionism. 


Caribbean Jews in the Liberated Colonies of Spain 
VENEZUELA. *Venezuela was the country on the South 
American mainland closest to the island of Curacao where 
a well-established flourishing community existed. Jews from 
Curacao traded with Venezuela, helped by their knowledge 
of the Spanish language, the ownership of ships, and the fa- 
vorable location of Curagao. Jews used to exchange manufac- 
tured goods for tobacco, hides, coffee, corn, powdered gold, 
and cocoa. Even the Inquisition saw the benefits of this trade 
and tolerated it. 

After the short-lived community of *Tucacas (1693-1720), 
there was almost no Jewish presence until the liberation from 
Spain. 

After the liberation of Venezuela, Bolivar invited the 
Curacao Jews to settle there and help the development of the 
newly independent state. Starting in 1821, Spanish-Portuguese 
Jews started to settle in various Venezuelan cities, namely, Bar- 
celona, Caracas, Carabobo, Barquisimiento, Maracaibo, and 
Puerto Cabello. The main Jewish settlement was in Coro, some 
35 miles (60 km) from Curacao. 

In 1830 the Venezuelan government passed a law giving 
foreigners equal rights. In that year David de Samuel Hoheb 
was elected mayor of Coro, and a Jewish cemetery was estab- 
lished. However, the non-Jewish merchants in Coro initiated 
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a campaign against the settlement of Jews. This was one of the 
reasons why, although the Jews had the right to build a syna- 
gogue, they did not do so and used to pray in private houses. 
By 1848 the community numbered 160 and was growing. There 
were anti-Jewish riots in 1848 and 1854, when the government 
of Curacao sent warships to protect its Jewish citizens in Coro, 
the Jews of Coro were evacuated to Curacao. The Jews re- 
turned in 1858 after their right for reparations had to be rec- 
ognized. Still an anti-Jewish feeling remained. 

Although small in number the Jewish community of 
Coro became influential all over Venezuela. Dr. Jose David 
Curiel became president of the Supreme Court of Justice, 
his brother Elias Curiel was a national poet and writer, and 
David Lopez de Fonseca held high political posts including 
that of senator. 

The Jews of Coro never had a feeling of security and, 
even after three generations, saw their situation as tempo- 
rary. Most of the Jews started leaving Coro for Caracas and 
Maracaibo in the 20' century, and today only one or two 
Jews remain. 

In 1970 the minister of public works, José Curiel (the 
grandson of the mohel [ritual circumciser] of Coro), restored 
the old Jewish cemetery, and it is kept as a national monu- 
ment. 

Spanish-Portuguese Jews in Venezuela, descendants of 
Curacao and Coro Jews, have distinguished themselves in 
Venezuelan life. 


COLOMBIA. Already in 1819 the government of *Colombia 
accorded the Jews the right to settle, religious liberty, and po- 
litical privileges identical with those of other citizens, and the 
Inquisition was officially abolished two years later. 

Jews, mainly from Curacao with a sprinkling from Ja- 
maica and Surinam, started settling in Barranquilla on the 
Caribbean coast and to a lesser extent in Riohacha and Santa 
Marta. 

In 1855 Barranquilla became one of the principal cities in 
Colombia and its Jews were involved in steamship companies, 
railroads, and river transportation. In the 20" century Ernesto 
Cortissoz founded the first airline in Latin America, which is 
still in operation today under the name Avianca (the interna- 
tional airport in Barranquilla is named after him). 

The Barranquilla Spanish-Portuguese Jews founded sev- 
eral banks and some were prominent in national affairs. 

The Jews used to pray in private houses until they de- 
cided to form their synagogue in the house of Augustin Se- 
nior in 1880. In 1874, the Jews formed the “Colombian Jewish 
Community,’ at that time numbering 61 souls, and founded 
a cemetery. 

Colombia being under strong Spanish influence did not 
adapt easily to Jewish presence and from time to time there 
were anti-Jewish phenomena. One famous incident in the 
mid-19"" century was the murder of Moshe Lopez-Penha, 
when he refused to bend his knees during a Catholic pro- 
cession. 
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The 20" century brought an influx of Jews from Europe 
and the Middle East to Barranquilla. However, by the end of 
World War 1, there were no practicing Jews remaining there 
from the Spanish-Portuguese community. 


PANAMA. Although a Spanish territory, *Panama, due to its 
geographic location, served as a transit point for many Span- 
ish-Portuguese Jews en route from North to South America or 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific Oceans. Sephardi Jews settled 
there under the guise of New Christians or as “Portuguese 
merchants” which became a synonym for Jews. The Inquisi- 
tion in Lima from 1569 and later from 1610 in Cartagena, Co- 
lombia, sent emissaries to try to control the activities of the 
so-called “New Christians” in Panama. Prominent Conversos 
citizens of the Spanish Colony were arrested by the Inquisi- 
tion. Sebastian Rodriguez, who decided to establish a secret 
synagogue in the city of Panama, was arrested and condemned 
by the Inquisition of Cartagena in 1643. 

The settlement of Jews in Panama started in 1836, when 
Panama served as the land route from the eastern U.S.A. to 
rapidly developing California. Jews from Jamaica and Gua- 
deloupe formed transport companies. The 1851 cholera epi- 
demic in Jamaica and the 1867 hurricanes in the Virgin Islands 
brought a new wave of the Jews to Panama. These were joined 
at the turn of the century by Jews from Curagao. 

In 1876 the community of Kol Shearith Israel was 
founded, and in the same year the cornerstone of the Jewish 
cemetery was laid. In 1890 the Spanish-Portuguese community 
in the city of Colon founded “Kahal Kdosh Yaacov.’ 

The Spanish-Portuguese community in Panama took a 
prominent part in the life of the Republic of Panama, and has 
included two presidents of the republic - Max Shalom Delvalle 
(1969) and his nephew, Eric Shalom Delvalle (1987-88). 

From the 1920s the Spanish-Portuguese Jews were joined 
by Ashkenazi Jews from Europe and Jews from the Middle 
East. 

Kol Shearith Israel is considered the most active Span- 
ish-Portuguese community in Latin America. It participates 
in maintaining a Jewish school, the sisterhood of Kol Shearith 
Israel, and other Jewish organizations. 


COSTA RICA, EL SALVADOR, BELIZE, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, 
HONDURAS. Spanish and Portuguese Jews settled in Central 
America and the Spanish-held Caribbean islands mostly after 
the liberation of these regions from Spain. Before that period 
some Jews lived there as British or Dutch citizens. 

The Jews arriving in *Costa Rica during the 19 century 
came from the Netherlands, Denmark, or British Antilles, 
most of them via Panama. At the turn of the century there 
were 26 family groups of Spanish-Portuguese Jewish origin in 
Costa Rica. They did not manage to form a community, and 
by the mid-20" century the majority had assimilated into the 
local population. 

In *El Salvador and *Honduras there were even fewer 
Spanish-Portuguese Jewish families. One of their descen- 
dants, Dr. Juan Lindo, was president of El Salvador 1841-42. 
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He is remembered as the founder of the National University 
of El Salvador, author of the second constitution, and the law 
to build schools in every village. In El Salvador there were 
three or four family groups of Spanish-Portuguese Jews orig- 
inating in St. Thomas who became noted coffee planters and 
agro-industrialists. 

Juan Lindo was also president of Honduras in 1847-1852 
where he distinguished himself as an educator and jurist. In 
2002, Ricardo Maduro, of Jewish origin, was elected presi- 
dent of Honduras. 

In the *Dominican Republic, in the old Jewish cemetery 
(later renamed “the foreigners’ cemetery”) the oldest grave is 
from 1826. Even earlier Jews from Curacao lived there under 
Spanish rule as Dutch citizens. 

In 1856 after a commercial treaty was signed between 
Holland and the Dominican Republic, more Jews from Cura- 
¢ao came to settle in Santo Domingo, Monte Christi, Puerto 
Plata, La Vega, and St. Pedro Macoris. 

These Jews never organized as a community. They prayed 
in private homes and had a hazzan-mohel for marriage cer- 
emonies and circumcisions. Some of them and their descen- 
dants achieved prominent positions, including President 
Francisco Henriquez y Carvajal, a grandson of Jews, who 
took office in 1916. 

A prosperous settlement of German Jewish refugees from 
Nazi persecution, Sosua, on the Atlantic coast, has been deci- 
mated by intermarriage and emigration. Almost all of the Span- 
ish-Portuguese Jews assimilated into the local population. 

Not much is known about the Jews in Belize. The Jew- 
ish cemetery, situated south of Belize city, has tombstones of 
Spanish-Portuguese Jews originating from Hamburg. There 
is a theory that Jews of St. Eustatius settled in Belize after the 
destruction of their Jewish community. 


Comfortable Disappearance 

Although the Caribbean area was dominated by several inde- 
pendent countries, and Dutch, British, and French colonies, 
the Spanish-Portuguese Jews of the Caribbean lived as one na- 
tional unit, calling themselves the Caribbean Jewish Nation. 
Since the 20" century the gradual disappearance of Jewish life 
in the region has become discernible. 

At the beginning of the 21°t century the situation can be 
summed up by noting that the only active Spanish-Portuguese 
communities in the Caribbean area are those of Curacao, Ja- 
maica, Surinam, and Panama. The community in St. Thomas 
is still active, with very few Spanish-Portuguese members. The 
communities mentioned have a diminishing number of con- 
gregants. In Latin America (except for Panama), Caribbean 
Jews have almost completely disappeared. A disappearance 
without acts of antisemitism, pogroms, or discrimination can 
be called a “comfortable disappearance.” An examination of 
the causes of such a fading away can serve as an example for 
other communities in similar situations. 

Most of the Spanish-Portuguese Jews in the Caribbean 
had returned to Judaism after living for three, four, or more 
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generations as New Christians. In that period they had to do 
without religious leaders, schools, synagogues, and orderly 
communities. They could only practice limited Judaism in 
secret. Once in America, they became dependent upon haha- 
mim (rabbis) brought in from Europe. The hahamim led the 
communities along the path of strictly Orthodox observance. 
The temperament of the imported leadership clashed with the 
lax way of life and morals in the tropics and the distances of 
the Jews from the synagogue. 

We see in *responsa from Istanbul, Salonika, and Am- 
sterdam that the special conditions in tropical America were 
not always taken into consideration in rendering rulings on 
questions of religious observance. This created opposition 
among the younger generations and alienated them from 
communal life. 

The Reform movement saw the Caribbean as an area ripe 
for the introduction of Reform Judaism and the movement 
met with success in the Jewish communities of St. Thomas, 
Curagao, Jamaica, and Panama. The Jews of Surinam continue 
with strictly Orthodox ways. 

The Reform movement introduced its own prayers and 
brought its own religious leaders to the islands. Gradually it be- 
gan erasing the Sephardi (Iberian) roots and traditions so dear 
to the Spanish-Portuguese communities all over the world. 

The sand-covered floors of the synagogues in Surinam, 
Curacao, St. Thomas, and Jamaica have a special meaning for 
the Caribbean Jews. These floors are the link to the past. The 
walking on sand gives one a sense of silence, tranquility, and 
respect that were so typical of Caribbean Jewish prayer. The 
synagogue in Panama and the rededicated one in Barbados 
have concrete floors, and the feeling is that something has 
been lost. 

The hymns that were sung in Spanish were replaced with 
English texts set to non-Sephardi melodies. An effort has now 
been made to preserve what remains of the Sephardi heritage. 
They still want to be connected with their common past. The 
synagogue was no longer felt to be an intimate family center, 
but only a temple for prayers. Of late, this situation has been 
corrected. Neither Orthodoxy nor Reform has found a way 
to preserve Judaism in the Caribbean. 


Hispanidad (The Spanish Way of Life) 
After about 200 years of life in English-, Dutch-, or Danish- 
speaking islands, the Jews were permitted to settle in Span- 
ish-speaking countries, but this time they were well received, 
with equal rights, and in most places respected and appreci- 
ated. The Jews excelled in the Spanish language, which they 
preserved; they always wanted connections to Spanish cul- 
ture. The widespread social acceptance of Sephardi Jews led 
to intermarriage and assimilation. The Sephardim took pride 
in their Jewish ancestry and their Spanishness, but they were 
being lost to Judaism. 

Spiritually, Caribbean Jews depended on guidance from 
Istanbul, Salonika, Amsterdam, Hamburg, Bordeaux, and Bay- 
onne. These communities served as their link to Judaism. With 
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the advent of Nazism, and the destruction and disappearance 
of most of those Sephardi communities, the Caribbean Jews 
began to lose hope. The Holocaust broke them in spirit. For 
some the birth of the State of Israel came too late; they only 
hope that for those who have remained Jews, the existence of 
Israel will strengthen their resolve to continue to be Jews. 

Another factor in the gradual disappearance of the Span- 
ish-Portuguese Jews in the Caribbean is the arrival of Ashke- 
nazi and Oriental (Middle Eastern) Jews in Latin America. 
Most of them started life as peddlers or petty shopkeepers. 
They did not know the Spanish language or culture. This was 
seen as detrimental to the standing of the Spanish-Portu- 
guese Jews as bankers, shipowners, professors, generals, and 
even presidents of republics. They did not wish to be lumped 
together with the newcomers and endanger their high social 
standing. 

Another reason for the decline of the Jewish population 
in the Caribbean area was its gradual replacement as a center 
for the production of sugar, vanilla, cocoa, and other tropi- 
cal products. Africa and southeast Asia also became suppliers 
of these commodities. Transatlantic ships no longer needed 
coal stations. This caused a reduction in the importance of 
Jewish trading and shipping companies in the region. Carib- 
bean Jews saw the opportunities offered by the United States. 
This tendency has drained the Jewish communities of the 
younger generation, usually educated and trained in Ameri- 
can universities. 

Curiously enough, the relatively new communities in 
Latin America (excluding Panama) have almost completely 
disappeared, whereas the older ones — dating back nearly 350 
years — still exist, as in Curacao, Surinam, and Jamaica. They 
are declining numerically but feel great pride in belonging to 
the Spanish-Portuguese Jewish Nation of the Caribbean, its 
rich history, its tradition, and the spirit of the pioneer builders 
and entrepreneurs of the first settlements in America. 
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[Robert Cohen / Mordecai Arbell (2"¢ ed.)] 


CARICATURES. The earliest caricatures of Jews extant are 
believed to be certain terracotta figurines dating from the last 
period of the Roman Empire, which have been unearthed in 
the Rhineland, showing persons with exaggerated Semitic fea- 
tures believed to be intended as representations of Jews. This 
is, however, open to doubt. 

The history of medieval caricature begins with an elab- 
orate caricature drawn by a court scribe in the margin of an 
English administrative document of 1233. This shows the great 
Jewish magnate Isaac son of *Jurnet of Norwich with his wife 
and some of his household, apparently being dragged off to 
Hell by a number of appropriately labeled demons. A few other 
caricature portraits of medieval Jews are extant. At the close 
of the Middle Ages, coarse caricatures of Jews sucking at the 
udders or anus of a sow became relatively common in Ger- 
many both in line and in sculpture. In fact, German wood- 
cut representations of Jews at this period were so coarse and 
unsympathetic in conception that most of them border on 
caricature. In the 17 century, Alessandro Magnasco, the great 
Genoese painter, and some of his contemporaries painted fan- 
tastic representations of the interior of imaginary synagogues 
with equally fantastic praying figures intended to represent 
Jews, but only in the remotest fashion. 

Caricature in the modern sense began in the 17*h-18'» 
centuries. What is believed to be the oldest English caricature 
portrait (c. 1720) is of an otherwise unknown Nunes, a Jew. At 
the time of the Jewish Naturalization Bill controversy in Eng- 
land in 1753, a series of anti-Jewish caricatures were published, 
some quite amusing, such as one showing the state of Juda- 
ized England once the bill came into law. The second half of 
the 18» century and the beginning of the 19"* were the golden 
age of English caricature and Jews are depicted in a very large 
number in the famous colored caricatures of Rowlandson, Gil- 
ray, Woodward, etc. which were popular at the time. These are 
for the most part coarse and satirize the alleged Jewish par- 
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simony, uxoriousness, and the occupations - above all mon- 
eylending and peddling. The ferociousness and coarseness of 
these were, however, part of the tradition of English carica- 
ture of the period, and no section of society, from the royal 
family downward, was treated better. It is perhaps significant 
that the same period saw the inclusion of good-natured por- 
trait-caricatures of many Jews in the famous series of Dighton 
caricatures — Sir Moses Montefiore, Abraham Goldsmid, and 
others -forerunners of the mid- and late-century Pellegrini 
and Spy caricatures in which many Jews were to figure. There 
was a great difference between these productions and the ugly, 
pornographic anti-Jewish caricatures which disgraced Ger- 
many about the same time. Simultaneously, porcelain figures 
were produced in various parts of Europe showing Jewish 
peddlers, bill-brokers, etc., some of which verged on carica- 
ture while others were highly romanticized. The conversion 
of Lord George *Gordon to Judaism occasioned a spate of 
caricatures, not wholly spiteful, as did also Richard *Broth- 
ers messianic pretensions and promise to lead “the Jews” back 
to the Holy Land. 

The 19‘ century saw the caricature transferred from an 
independent publication, often in color, to a feature in popu- 
lar journalism. The Jews as a group, and Jews as individuals 
sometimes satirized as Jews, were in many lands a natural pre- 
occupation of the cartoonists. The English Punch, for example, 
gave space to many cartoons on Jewish emancipation dur- 
ing the long-drawn struggle in the mid-19' century - at first 
mainly antagonistic but later favorable. On the continent, sa- 
tirical periodicals which gave space to antisemitic caricatures 
included the Fliegende Blaetter of Munich, Puck of Leipzig, 
Kladderdatsch and Kikeriki of Vienna, and Pluvium of St. Pe- 
tersburg; and in France, the Libre Parole and the obscene Psst! 
Punch caricatures illustrating the career of Benjamin *Disraeli, 
at first violently critical but later patriotically admiring, were 
so numerous as to constitute a substantial volume in collected 
form. The *Dreyfus case similarly prompted a very large spate 
of caricatures in all countries, as did the Czarist persecution 
of the Jews in Russia. 

The earliest caricature satirizing internal Jewish com- 
munal affairs is presumably “The Jerusalem Infirmary,’ pub- 
lished in London in 1749 to accompany a satirical play of the 
same title, dealing with the deplorable administration of the 
Sephardi hospital in London. Zechariah Padova in Italy pub- 
lished in 1777 a caricature attacking the communal leaders of 
Modena, where he had formerly been rabbi. This is probably 
the earliest caricature with the legend entirely in Hebrew. A 
London caricature in full English tradition criticizes the in- 
difference of Nathan Mayer *Rothschild to the needs of his 
indigent coreligionists. In the late 19" and early 20" centuries 
when Jewish periodicals began to become important, some 
of them, such as the Jewish Chronicle, occasionally published 
caricatures. The New York Puck (from 1894) concentrated on 
caricatures and satirical drawings. 


[Cecil Roth] 
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After World War I 

During World War 1, antisemitic cartoons had appeared rarely, 
since every country at war strove at this time to unite the en- 
tire nation for the common war effort. Once the war was over, 
antisemitic cartoons resumed their appearance. The subjects 
treated were the same as before, but the attacks upon the Jews 
became even sharper. After the war, beginning in 1919, illus- 
trated antisemitic posters made their appearance in Austria, 
Germany, Hungary, and Poland. During the election cam- 
paigns in these countries, antisemitic posters covered the 
walls in every town and village. Thus, in 1920, the Christian- 
Socialist party in Austria used a poster inscribed “Save Aus- 
tria” which showed a snake with a Jewish face strangling the 
Austrian eagle. Other posters appearing at this time were in- 
scribed with the swastika and the word “Germany.” Antisem- 
itism also played a significant role in the White Russian fight 
against the Bolshevik revolution and cartoons were used to 
show the Jews joining the Bolsheviks in the plunder and mur- 
der of the people. In Hungary, poisonous anti-Jewish cartoons 
that appeared in this period were mainly the work of an artist 
called Manno Miltiades. 

At the beginning of the 1930s, antisemitic cartoons ap- 
peared in most countries that had taken part in and lost the 
war. Two journals, Der Goetz and Der Abend, in particular, 
were notorious for their antisemitic cartoons. 


Nazi Cartoons 

In his early youth Hitler came under the influence of anti- 
Jewish hate propaganda and the antisemitic cartoons in the 
Austrian press inspired by Karl *Lueger and his Christian- 
Socialist Party. He soon came to recognize the value of anti- 
semitic cartoons for propaganda directed at the masses, and 
after consultations with Alfred *Rosenberg and Eckart the 
journalist, put Julius *Streicher in charge of the Nazi Party’s 
antisemitic campaign. 

Streicher put out Der Stuermer, an illustrated magazine, 
which became one of Goebbels’ principal propaganda or- 
gans. Der Stuermer inaugurated a new phase in the history of 
anti-Jewish cartoons. Antisemitic cartoons and the captions 
attached to them were used to indoctrinate all sectors of the 
German people, and it became the duty of every German to 
make himself familiar with this material. Every issue of Der 
Stuermer was full of crude and obscene cartoons. The maga- 
zine usually dealt with subjects taken from pre-Nazi antise- 
mitic literature and adapted by the Nazis to their ideology 
and purposes. In 1934 a special issue was devoted to “Ritual 
Murder” (Ritualmordnummer), showing infamous cartoons 
from the Middle Ages in which the Jews were depicted as us- 
ing human blood in the observance of religious rites. Streicher 
did not confine himself to the magazine. He also published 
illustrated books for use in kindergartens and elementary 
schools. Every page showed a color cartoon depicting the Jew 
as a frightening creature, a kidnapper etc., and contained les- 
sons for the children on “how to recognize a Jew from afar” 
Streicher also awarded prizes to children who excelled in 
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drawing caricatures of Jews. As Der Stuermer was compul- 
sory reading, its subject-matter was used as essay material 
in grades five to eleven, while the cartoons were used in the 
drawing and art classes. The outstanding compositions and 
drawings had to be forwarded to the magazine, for publica- 
tion, and the teachers would point with pride at the achieve- 
ments of their pupils. 

The Nazis also used antisemitic cartoons on posters, pub- 
lishing them in the hundreds. In the period 1937-1940 they 
organized a mobile exhibition under the title “Der Ewige Jude” 
(“The Eternal Jew”) which circulated throughout the country. 
They also put out a documentary film, made up of cartoons, 
which dealt with the Talmud, the doctrine of race and blood, 
and many other antisemitic subjects. When World War 11 
broke out, the Nazi propaganda apparatus accompanied the 
invading forces. In Eastern European countries the cartoons 
were received with glee by the local antisemites, and some of 
the local artists in these countries even excelled the Nazis in 
their zeal. Antisemitic cartoons were also published in other 
countries belonging to the Axis, especially in Italy. 

In the free countries anti-Nazi cartoons were published 
in the 1930s and during the war, depicting the Jews as victims 
of the Nazi beast. In Erez Israel, political cartoons also made 
their appearance, aimed at the Nazis and their allies. In the 
postwar period, the cartoons took issue with British policy 
toward the country. 


After the Establishment of Israel 

In the immediate postwar years, when the memory of the Jew- 
ish sufferings was still fresh in the minds of the public, antise- 
mitic cartoons disappeared for a while. They reappeared after 
Israel gained its independence and achieved victory over the 
Arabs. Antisemitic propaganda, however, was sometimes dis- 
guised as propaganda directed against the Jewish state. This 
was mainly the work of neo-Nazis who had found refuge in 
Germany, the Arab states, Spain, and Latin-American coun- 
tries. They formed their own clubs and published their own 
papers, as for example the German National- und Soldaten- 
zeitung. The center of these antisemitic activities was now in 
Cairo and Damascus, where a variety of antisemitic books 
were put out in Arabic by government publishing houses. 

An impressive number of antisemitic cartoons appeared 
in the Soviet bloc press from the 1950s: during the anti-*cos- 
mopolitan campaign and the *Doctors’ Plot; and during the 
1960s, culminating in the famous book by T. Kichko, Juda- 
ism Without Embellishment (1963). Especially after the Six- 
Day War these showed the Israeli (in a Jewish stereotype) as 
a murderer, financial tycoon, and a snake, but also as a Nazi- 
like aggressor. Cartoons depicting the Jew as an aggressor sup- 
ported by American money also appeared in other countries, 
supporting Arab policy. 

In the Arab states, the hatred of Jews is based on the ha- 
tred of Israel. This also expressed itself in cartoons. For ex- 
ample, cartoons published in Egypt show the Israel army ly- 
ing in the dust under the heel of the Egyptian soldier, or a 
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black-bearded Jew dressed in a caftan, whose head is held 
in an Egyptian vise. After the Six-Day War, more and more 
cartoons of this kind were published, becoming increasingly 
crude and obscene. A survey of these cartoons revealed that 
the Arabs depicted the Jew as he was drawn by the Nazis in 
their time. 

[B. Mordechai Ansbacher] 
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CARIGAL (Carregal, Karigal), RAPHAEL HAYYIM 
ISAAC (1729-1777), emissary of Hebron. Born in Hebron, 
Carigal was ordained in 1750 and was sent in 1754 by the 
Hebron Jewish community as an emissary to the Jewish com- 
munities in the Near East. In 1757, he visited Europe, and again 
returned to Italy during 1759 and 1760. Carigal arrived in Cura- 
¢ao in 1762 and was at least the fourth emissary from Hebron 
to visit the island from 1750. The community, then the largest 
Jewish center in the Americas, conducted a massive appeal for 
his mission. He was also engaged as its visiting rabbi at 750 pe- 
sos annually, until then the highest salary paid a hakham in the 
Americas. In 1764, he returned to Hebron, and four years later 
again departed for Europe. In London Carigal was engaged as 
an instructor in Talmud. After he had spent 1771 in the Carib- 
beans, he arrived in Philadelphia in 1772. He preached in the 
synagogue of Newport, Rhode Island, on May 28, 1773, the 
first day of Shavuot, in the presence of the governor and mag- 
istrates. This sermon, written in Spanish, was translated into 
English and published by Abraham Lopez (Newport, 1773). 

In Newport, he made the acquaintance of Ezra *Stiles, 
later to become president and professor of ecclesiastical his- 
tory and divinity at Yale College. Stiles became his great ad- 
mirer and frequently praised Carigal as an erudite talmudic 
scholar and a man of experience and dignity. They maintained 
an extensive correspondence over the ensuing years. On July 
21, 1773, Carigal left for Surinam, sojourning there for over 
seven months before departing for Barbados, where he was 
engaged as hakham and officiated until his death. He left a 
widow and son in Hebron. 

Liberal for his time, Carigal attended a church service 
in Newport and advocated love and brotherhood among all 
mankind. He covered a greater distance than any other emis- 
sary of his era. His portrait, first done in crayon, was painted 
in 1772 by Samuel King at the request of Ezra Stiles. Some of 
his correspondence was published by M. Benayahu (Ozar Ye- 
hudei Sefarad, 1 (1959), 26-37). 
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CARINTHIA (Ger. Kaernten), federal state of Austria bor- 
dering on Slovenia and Italy. The presence of Jews there in the 
Middle Ages is indicated by places named Judendorf, near 
Friesach (mentioned in 1124), *Klagenfurt, Tamsweg, and 
Villach, among others. Voelkermarkt is referred to as “forum 
Judeorum” in about 1105. Shabbetai ha-Parnas, murdered in 
1130, came from there. A community existed in Friesach in 
1255, which maintained a cemetery for the Jews of the region. 
The privileges granted to the Jews of St. Veit were reconfirmed 
in the town muniments in 1270. The minnesinger Ulrich von 
Lichtenstein mentions Carinthian knights taking loans from 
Jews to redeem their armor from pawn (1244). The Jews liv- 
ing in the territorial enclaves of the bishops of *Bamberg and 
*Salzburg and in the Hapsburg domains were prohibited from 
transferring their residence in these territories. When Carin- 
thia passed to Austria in 1335, a general Jewish tax was intro- 
duced. A number of Jews were massacred in *Wolfsberg fol- 
lowing a *Host desecration charge in 1338. Emperor Friedrich 
III permitted a few other Jews to settle in Carinthia in 1453. 
In 1491, a record-book (Judenbuch) to register Jewish finan- 
cial transactions was introduced, and the permissible inter- 
est rate for Jewish moneylenders was fixed. The Jews were ex- 
pelled from the see of Bamberg following the *blood libel of 
*Trent. After repeated requests from the Estates of the realm, 
*Maximilian 1 expelled the Jews from the whole of Carinthia 
in 1496. He ordered their debtors to pay the Jews and took 
over former Jewish property, the Estates having to reimburse 
him for the loss of income he would sustain in consequence 
of the expulsion. 

In 1783 Jews were permitted to attend fairs in Carin- 
thian towns. Those Jews who had acquired civic rights when 
part of Carinthia was included in the “province of Illyria” es- 
tablished by Napoleon (1809) were permitted to retain them 
(1817). Jews again settled in Carinthia after the promulgation 
of the “forced constitution” of 1849 (see *Austria) but were not 
permitted to acquire real estate there until 1867. The first im- 
migrants mainly came from Galicia, Bohemia, Moravia, and 
Hungary. Adolf *Fischhof, one of the leaders of the 1848 revo- 
lution in Vienna, lived from the 1870s until his death in 1893 
in Emmersdorf, but did not play any important role in the 
development of Carinthian Jewry. The first congregation was 
founded at Klagenfurt in 1886. The number of Jews living in 
Carinthia remained small even in modern times: there were 
169 Jewish residents in 1890, of whom 122 lived in Klagenfurt 
and the rest in nine other localities. Until 1922 the commu- 
nities were affiliated to the community of *Graz. There were 
269 Jews living in Carinthia in 1934, and 257 at the end of 1938. 
The men were deported to *Dachau concentration camp on 
November 10, 1938, but were released before February 1939. 
Subsequently the Jews in Carinthia moved to Vienna or emi- 
grated. There were ten Jews living in Klagenfurt in 1968 and 
the Jewish population of Carinthia has remained marginal 
into the 21% century. 

In 1989-91 Joerg Haider, a leading figure of the popu- 
list right-wing Austrian Freedom Party (Freiheitliche Partei 
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Oesterreichs/Buendnis Zukunft Oesterreich) was governor of 
Carinthia. After his statements about the employment of Nazis 
he was forced to resign, but he was reelected in 1999. In the 
2004 elections to the provincial parliament in the Freedom 
Party won 42.5% of the vote. 
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[Silvio Shalom Stoessl / Barbara Staudinger (24 ed.)] 


CARLEBACH, ELISHEVA, historian of early modern Euro- 
pean Jewry. Carlebach received her Ph.D. in history from 
Columbia University (1986). She is a professor of history at 
Queens College and the Graduate Center, cuny. She is the 
author of two award-winning books, The Pursuit of Heresy: 
Rabbi Moses Hagiz and the Sabbatian Controversies (1990), 
which traces the upheavals of early modern European Jewish 
communities in the wake of the *Shabbetai Zevi messianic 
movement; and Divided Souls: Jewish Converts to Christianity 
in German Lands, 1500-1750 (2001), which studies the lives and 
writings of converts from Judaism and shows the variegated 
nature of the conversion phenomenon. She is also a co-editor 
of Jewish History and Jewish Memory, a Festschrift honoring 
her teacher, Yosef Hayyim Yerushalmi. 


[Jay Harris (24 ed.)] 


CARLEBACH, EZRIEL (1908-1956), Hebrew writer and 
journalist. Carlebach, who was born in Leipzig, left there at 
the age of 15 to study at Lithuanian yeshivot and later became 
a pupil of Rabbi *Kook in Jerusalem. He was secretary of the 
international Sabbath League and organized its first confer- 
ence in Berlin in 1929. Carlebach worked on the editorial staff 
of the Hamburger Israelitisches Familienblatt from 1929; of 
the Haynt of Warsaw from 1933; and also the Tel Aviv papers 
Haaretz and Ha-Zofeh. His candid reports on the condition 
of Jews in Soviet Russia (1932) angered the communists, and 
he was shot and seriously wounded by a fanatic. As a foreign 
correspondent he traveled widely and was recognized as a 
brilliant and versatile journalist. He was editor of the Tel Aviv 
afternoon newspaper Yediot Aharonot from 1939 and founder 
(1948) and editor in chief (1948-56) of its rival Maariv, which 
became the largest Hebrew newspaper in Israel. Among his 
published works are: Hodu: Yoman Derakhim (“Indian Diary,’ 
1956); Sefer ha-Demuyyot (“Profiles,” 1959); Sefer ha-Hurban 
(“Destruction,” 1967); Sefer ha-Tekumah (“Revival,’ 1967). 
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CARLEBACH, JOSEPH (1882-1942), rabbi and educator, 
son of Solomon Carlebach (1845-1919) and rabbi of Luebeck 
for nearly 50 years. Joseph Carlebach probably served as the 
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prototype for the rabbi in Thomas Mann's Dr. Faustus. After a 
period of teaching, he opened a Hebrew high school in Ger- 
man-occupied Kovno, Lithuania, during World War 1. He 
later became headmaster of the Talmud Torah high school at 
Hamburg and rabbi of Luebeck (1919-22), Altona (1927-37), 
and ultimately of Hamburg. Carlebach published commentar- 
ies on the Song of Songs, the Prophets (1932), and Ecclesiastes 
(1936), and his thesis on *Levi b. Gershom as a mathemati- 
cian, besides many articles in German-Jewish periodicals. He 
perished in the Holocaust, in a concentration camp near Riga, 
Latvia. (see Chart: Rabbis of the Carlebach Family). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Carlebach, Joseph Carlebach and His 


Generation (1959). 
[Zeev Wilhem Falk] 


CARLEBACH, SHLOMO (1925-1994), rabbi, composer, 
and performer. Born in Berlin to Rabbi Naphtali Hartwig and 
Pessia Carlebach, Shlomo moved with his parents and twin 
brother Eli Chaim to New York City in 1939. He received a 
yeshivah education, studying at Mesivta Tora Vo-daath and 
the Beth Midrash Gevoha of America in Lakewood, New Jer- 
sey, under Rabbi Aaron *Kotler. Carlebach developed an in- 
terest in hasidic Judaism during his studies and soon became 
one of the first outreach emissaries for Chabad Lubavitch. 
Paired with Zalman Schachter (Shalomi), he went on several 
missions to college campuses and elsewhere in an effort to 
bring Habad’s message to young people. Sent out to change 
the world, but not be changed by it, Carlebach let the world 
change him: early on, he began learning guitar and compos- 
ing songs in the then-popular folk idiom as a way to make 
his teaching more effective. His songs, which he would pro- 
duce prolifically for the rest of his life, blended elements of the 
hasidic niggun, Israeli song, and American folk revival to yield 
melodies that were both infectious and easy to sing; and his 
lyrics usually consisted of short phrases either taken from or 
inspired by scripture and liturgy. Carlebach left Lubavitch in 
the mid-1950s, but he continued to minister to young people 
through a combination of stories, songs, and religious Jew- 
ish teachings, consistently attempting to recast the broader 
society's values within a framework of Jewish tradition and 
belief. 

Carlebach performed in coffeehouses throughout the 
1950s and 1960s, usually to great enthusiasm; and his first al- 
bum, Hanshomoh Loch / Songs of My Soul (1959), established 
him as a musical artist. Live at the Village Gate followed in 
1963. His zenith on the folk music scene was reached in 1966, 
when Carlebach accepted an invitation to play at the Berkeley 
Folk Festival. The following year - influenced, according to 
some accounts, by the “lost Jewish souls” he found while 
at the Festival - he opened his House of Love and Prayer 
in Haight-Ashbury, San Francisco. A well-known site for 
disaffected Jewish youth for ten years, the House of Love 
and Prayer involved its residents, under Carlebach’s spiritual 
guidance, in a life of Jewish text study and observance, as well 
as storytelling, singing, and dancing. An attempt to set up a 
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similar center in Jerusalem effectively ended when the house 
burned down in 1970. 

In 1977 Carlebach and his “Holy Hippelach” left Northern 
California and established Moshav Meor Modiin outside Tel 
Aviv. When not touring, the “singing” or “dancing” rabbi, as he 
was known, maintained both the moshav and his late father’s 
congregation on New York’s Upper West Side (Congregation 
Kehilath Jacob, later known as the Carlebach Shul) as his 
bases of operation. Much of the rest of his time he devoted to 
a tireless concert schedule, including some of the first concerts 
in support of Soviet Jewry. Carlebach’s performances would 
comprise a succession of songs and stories, sometimes until 
the wee hours of the morning; and he consistently played 
to a mixed gender crowd. At the time of his death, Shlomo 
Carlebach had become a legend of sorts, having recorded 
over 25 albums, composed up to 5,000 songs, performed on 
five continents, released two official songbooks, amassed a 
broad following, granted semikhah to both male and female 
students, and given away nearly all his earnings. Several of 
his songs, moreover, had become “traditional” during Jewish 
events; revelers would sing such songs as “Esa Einai,” “David 
Melekh Yisrael,” “Am Yisrael Hai? and “Od Yishama’” with little 
knowledge of their author. 

After his death, Shlomo Carlebach’s memory continued 
to have a significant impact on American Jewry, one that 
seemed to grow with each passing year. “Carlebach-style” 
services that emphasized group singing (and often, but not 
always, Carlebach’s tunes) became a staple in prayer groups 
across denominations and around the world. Compact discs 
of old, reissued, or re-mixed Carlebach recordings continued 
to come into the market at a rapid pace. Musical artists from 
across the denominations invoked Carlebach’s name as a way 
of gaining an imprimatur; and a number of musicians who 
had either worked with or been inspired by Carlebach began 
developing careers of their own, including Chaim David, 
Soulfarm, and the Moshav Band, as well as his daughter 
Neshama Carlebach. Orthodox Jewish groups, meanwhile, 
which had been critical of Carlebach’s religious philosophies 
and behavior during his lifetime, began to warm to the man as 
a creator of timeless music and came to integrate his memory 
more fully into their spiritual communities. 

Carlebach’s life and philosophy, meanwhile, have gained 
prominence in their own right. Followers of his, several of 
whom attained positions of power in renewal, liberal, and 
even Orthodox circles, continued to compile and distribute 
his stories and teachings. He personally ordained at least one 
woman as a rabbi. New generations of young people gained 
inspiration and religious guidance from Carlebach’s philoso- 
phies. Books written by supporters provided accounts of his 
life that bordered on hagiography, reproducing Carlebach’s 
penchant for parable-like storytelling. The Carlebach Shul 
continued to spread his message through services, confer- 
ences, and Yahrzeit concerts, and served as a major distributor 
of his albums and songbooks. By the turn of the 21°t century, 
moreover, the term “Carlebachian” had become an informal 
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term for describing a form of Orthodox observance. Although 
controversy has arisen in some circles regarding Carlebach’s 
treatment of women, his music, teaching, and image remain 
popular symbols in American Jewish life. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Ariel, Hasidism in the Age of Aquarius: 
The House of Love and Prayer in San Francisco, 1967-1977 (2003); M. 
Brandwine, Reb Shlomele: The Life and World of Shlomo Carlebach 
(1997); YH. Mandelbaum, Holy Brother (1997); K. Serker (ed.), The 
Holy Beggars’ Banquet (1998). 


[Judah M. Cohen (24 ed.)] 


CARLSBAD (Cz. Karlovy Vary, Ger. Karlsbad), spa in West 
Bohemia, Czech Republic. An express prohibition on Jewish 
settlement there remained in force from 1499 to 1793, and until 
1848 Jewish residence in Carlsbad was contested in protracted 
litigation initiated by the non-Jewish merchants, in which 
the authorities generally took the part of the Jews. How- 
ever, the Jews living in the nearby communities of Becov 
(Petschau; 18 in 1930), Luka (Luck; 21 in 1930), and *Hrozne- 
tin did business in Carlsbad. After 1793 Jewish peddlers were 
permitted to visit the town, while Jews could take the cure 
there during the official season and sick persons on doc- 
tors’ orders in the winter. A hostel for needy Jewish patients, 
founded in Carlsbad by a Prague philanthropic association 
in 1847, was the first Jewish institution of its kind. Religious 
services were held during the season. A number of Jews be- 
gan to settle in Carlsbad and acquired houses after 1848. The 
community received authorization to form a congregation 
in 1868, and it grew rapidly. A synagogue able to accommo- 
date 2,000 worshippers was opened in 1877. Ignaz *Ziegler 
officiated as rabbi from 1888 to 1938. He fled in the fall of 
1938 and died in Jerusalem in 1948. In the second half of 
the 19" century the Moser family established a famous glass- 
work factory. 

Carlsbad became popular among Jews as a resort and a 
rendezvous of matchmakers and as a meeting place for rab- 
bis and communal leaders from Eastern Europe. The 12" and 
136 Zionist Congresses were held there in 1921 and 1923. The 
German population in Carlsbad was largely antisemitic, but 
anti-Jewish manifestations were restrained during that season, 
when political activities were banned. The Jewish population 
numbered 100 in 1868; 1,600 in 1910; 2,650 in 1921; and 2,120 
in 1930 (8.9% of the total). An additional 292 lived in the in- 
dustrial area of Rybafe (Fischern). All but four Jews left Carls- 
bad during the Sudeten crisis in 1938. The synagogue was de- 
stroyed on Nov. 10, 1938. A new community was established 
in 1945, mostly by Jews from Sub-Carpathian Ruthenia, num- 
bering approximately 400, including the members of the con- 
gregation and old-age home in Marienbad under its admin- 
istration. A communal center, with a synagogue, mikveh, and 
reading room, was installed. A memorial to Nazi victims and 
the fallen in World War 11 was erected in 1956 on the site of 
the destroyed synagogue. It was demolished in 1983. Carlsbad 
had an active Jewish community in 2004. The historian Bruno 
Adler (1889-1968) was born in Carlsbad, as was Walter Serner 
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(1889-1942), one of the founders of the Dada movement in 
art, who was murdered in a concentration camp. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Ziegler, Dokumente zur Geschichte der Ju- 
den in Karlsbad (1913); M. Lamed, in: BLBI, 8(1965), 306-11; H. Gold 
(ed.), Juden und Judengemeinden Boehmens (1934), 255-9; R. Iltis, 
Die aussaeen in Traenen... (1959), 15-24. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. 
Fiedler, Jewish Sights of Bohemia and Moravia (1991), 89-91. 


CARMEL (Heb. 77993), city in the territory of Judah. It is men- 
tioned in connection with the fateful meeting between Samuel 
and Saul after the war against the Amalekites (1 Sam. 15:12). 
Carmel belonged to Nabal, the Calebite, who raised sheep and 
held great shearing feasts there (25:2). His wife Abigail, called 
the Carmelitess, married David after Nabal’s death and the 
estate thus passed into David’s hands (27:3). His descendant 
Uzziah still possessed vineyards in Carmel (11 Chron. 26:10). 
Hezrai, one of David's warriors, was originally from Carmel 
(11 Sam. 23:35). In Roman times it was garrisoned with Illyr- 
ian cavalry and formed part of the Limes Palaestinae. Carmel 
is mentioned in Notitia dignitatum... 73, 20 (ed. 1876 by O. 
Seeck) as Chermela. In the fourth century Eusebius describes 
it as a large Jewish village (Onom. 92:19 ff.). The remains of two 
Byzantine churches and tomb caves have been found there and 
the ruins of a crusader castle are still visible. The city is identi- 
fied with Khirbat Karmil 9 mi. (15 km.) south of Hebron. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Alt, in: PJB, 26 (1930), 48; 27 (1931), 75-763 
Press, Erez, 3 (1952), 508; Aharoni, Land, index; Avi-Yonah, Land, 
index 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


CARMEL (Zalizky), MOSHE (1911-2003), Israel military 
commander and Labor Party leader. Carmel was born in 
Minsk Mazowiecki, Poland, and went to Palestine with his 
parents in 1924. There he worked as a typesetter and was 
active in the labor youth movement Ha-Noar ha-Oved, of 
whose kibbutz, Na’an, he became a member in 1937. Joining 
the Haganah, Carmel rose from section commander to com- 
manding officer of the Central Officers’ School, and later to 
commanding officer of the Haganah Youth Battalions. In 1939 
he was sentenced by the British Mandatory government to 
ten years’ imprisonment in Acre Fort prison for illegally car- 
rying arms. He served 18 months of his sentence and during 
this time wrote Mi-Bein ha-Homot (“From Within the Walls,” 
19656), which contains a vivid description of life in prison. 
During the War of Independence, 1948, as brigadier-general 
(aluf) of the Israel Army, he became commanding officer of 
the Northern District and directed operations which brought 
Haifa, Acre, and most of Galilee under Jewish control. In 1949 
he published Maarkhot Zafon (“Battles of the North”). During 
the 1950s Carmel studied history and philosophy at the uni- 
versities of Jerusalem and Paris. He served as editor in chief 
of La-Merhav, the *Ahdut ha-Avodah daily newspaper, from 
1960 to 1965. Carmel was a member of Knesset for Ahdut ha- 
Avodah (later the Israel Labor Party) from 1955, and served as 
minister of transport in 1955-56 and again from 1965 to 1969. 
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He continued to serve in the Knesset until 1977 and subse- 
quently became director of El Al. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Lazar, Rashim be- Yisrael, 2 (1955), 74-79. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Joffe, in: The Guardian (Oct. 17, 2003). 


[Netanel Lorch / Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 


CARMEL, MOUNT (Heb. 279733 13), mountain range on the 
northernmost coastal plain of Israel. The range branches off 
from the Samarian Mountains and runs toward the Mediterra- 
nean coast. Its eastern border is the Jezreel Valley, in the south 
it is bordered by the Manasseh Heights, in the west by the sea, 
and in the north by the Gulf of Haifa. Average annual rain- 
fall is 600 mm. The range is covered by Mediterranean veg- 
etation and inhabited by many species of animals. The strik- 
ing shape of the Carmel promontory made it a conspicuous 
landmark for early seafarers who venerated it as the seat of a 
god, the Baal of Carmel. The first settlers were Neanderthals 
and Homo sapiens. Traces of them have been found in caves 
there. Carmel is possibly mentioned in an Egyptian document 
from the time of Pepi I (c. 2325-2275 B.C.E.) which describes 
the landing of troops at the rear of a high mountain called “the 
Nose of the Gazelle’s Head.” In inscriptions from the 15" to 12" 
centuries B.C.E., it appears as rosh kadesh (“sacred promon- 
tory”); references to the rosh (“promontory”) also occur in the 
story of Elijah (1 Kings 18:42), in Amos (9:3), and in the Song 
of Songs, where the head of the beloved is likened to Carmel 
(7:6). Carmel by the sea is compared with Tabor among the 
mountains in Jeremiah (46:18) and with Bashan in Nahum 1:4 
and Jeremiah 50:19, etc. It extended as far as Jokneam and is 
mentioned as a point on the boundary of the tribe of Asher 
(Josh. 12:22; 19:26). It was located on the border of Phoenicia 
and a Roman inscription states that there the Phoenicians 
worshiped the god Hadad, the Baal of Carmel. In Ahab’s time 
it was the scene of the famous contest between Elijah and the 
priests of Baal (1 Kings 18:19 ff.). In Assyrian inscriptions Car- 
mel is called Bali-rasi (“Baal of the head [of Carmel]”). Tyre 
and Israel paid tribute to Shalmaneser 111 there in 841 B.C.E. 
From the Persian period onward (with the exception of the 
time of Alexander Yannai), Carmel belonged to Acre and its 
altar and sanctuary were then devoted to the god Zeus of Car- 
mel, whose oracles were consulted by Vespasian and Trajan 
(Pliny, Natural History, 5:75; Tacitus, Histories, 2:78). Accord- 
ing to Josephus there was a Jewish settlement in the Carmel 
area from Hasmonean times (Ant., 14:334; Wars, 1:250). In 
Christian times Zeus was supplanted by St. Elias, the el-Khider 
of Muslim legend. In the Crusader period a monastery was 
founded on Mount Carmel by St. Brochardus, a Frenchman 
born in Jerusalem. In 1291 the Muslims destroyed the monas- 
tery and murdered the monks. The Cave of Elijah at the foot 
of the hill is sacred to Jews, Christians, and Muslims. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah / Gideon Biger (2"¢ ed.)] 


Until the 20 century, remnants of natural forest were 
preserved better on Mount Carmel than in most other parts 
of the country. Before the expansion of the city of *Haifa, 
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beginning in the 1920s, the mountain area was only thinly 
populated. There were two Druze villages, Isfiya and Daliyat 
al-Karmil, in its central part, the Arab village Ijzim in a small 
intermontane vale in the south, and several more Arab vil- 
lages along the western rim which had their farming lands in 
the Coastal Plain. Only one of the non-Druze villages, al-*Fu- 
reidis, was not abandoned during the *War of Independence 
(1948). In the initial period of modern Jewish settlement the 
moshavah *Zikhron Yaakov was founded (in 1883) on Mount 
Carmel’s southernmost tip, but the rest of the area was left 
outside the scope of Jewish settlement until Jewish suburbs 
of Haifa, particularly Hadar ha-Karmel, expanded to the 
mountain's northern slope. Two small Jewish outposts, Ya‘arot 
ha-Karmel and *Bet Oren, were founded on the mountain 
ridge in the late 1930s and suburbs of Haifa (Har ha-Karmel, 
Ahuzah) reached the hilltop further north. In the early years 
of Israel statehood, new moshavim were established in the 
Carmel Coastal Plain in the west, but only a few settlements 
were added on the mountain itself (e.g., *Nir Ezyon, the artists’ 
village *Ein Hod, Kerem Maharal) and further settlement was 
curtailed. However, the natural growth of the city of Haifa led 
to further inhabitation of the mountain as new neighborhoods 
were built. Still, a large part of the mountain (21,000 acres) is 
part of the Mount Carmel National Park, Israel's largest, with 
a third of the area a nature reserve protected from develop- 
ment and urbanization. 


[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abel, Geog, 1 (1933), 350ff.; Aharoni, Land, 
index; Avi-Yonah, in: 1£J, 2 (1952), 118ff.; Avi- Yonah, Land, index. 


CARMI, ISAIAH HAI BEN JOSEPH (1740-1799), Ital- 
ian Hebrew poet. Carmi was a disciple of Israel Benjamin 
Bassani, whom he succeeded as rabbi of Reggio in North Italy. 
He died there when he was about to accept a call to Trieste. 
Carmi’s pupil Anania (Hananiah Elhanan) Coen in his poet- 
ics Ruah Hadashah printed some of his poems. Carmi carried 
on a scholarly correspondence with the bibliophile Moses 
Benjamin *Foa and with the Christian Hebraist G.B. *de’ 
Rossi. Isaiah Hai Carmi is not to be confused with an earlier 
poet, Isaiah Nathan Carmi, who lived c. 1591 (Ms. Kaufmann, 
no. 291). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Coen, Saggio di eloquenza ebrea (1827), 59; 
Ghirondi-Neppi, 104, no. 7; 186, no. 139; Gross, Gal Jud, 262; Guen- 
zburg, in: Recueil Daniel Chwolson (1899), 7off., 88-118; Davidson, 
Ozar, 4 (1933), 425; A.B. Piperno, Kol Ugav (1846), nos. 25 and 26. 


[Jefim (Hayyim) Schirmann] 


CARMI, JOSEPH JEDIDIAH (c. 1590-2), Italian rabbi and 
liturgical poet. Carmi was brought to Modena as a child be- 
fore the Jews had been banished from the Duchy of Milan in 
1597. He began to teach in Modena in 1612, and in 1623 was 
appointed hazzan of the private synagogue of the Usiglio 
family there. Encouraged by the example of his brother-in- 
law, Aaron Berechiah of *Modena, Carmi composed prayers 
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in which the influence of the Kabbalah is apparent, to be re- 
cited by the Shomerim la-Boker (“association for vigils”) of 
this synagogue. These were published with brief glosses by 
the author in Kenaf Renanim (Venice, 1626). His responsa 
are preserved in manuscript (C. Bernheimer, Catalogue ... 
Livourne (1914), no. 19). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Gesch, 239; Zunz, Lit Poesie, 423-4; 
Steinschneider, Cat Bod, 148, no. 5892; L. Blau, Leo Modenas briefe 
und Schriftstuecke (1906), 135-7; Fuenn (ed.), Knesset, 505; Davidson, 
Ozar, 4 (1933), 404-5; Leone (Judah of) Modena, Sheelot u-Teshuvot 
Ziknei Yehudah, ed. by Sh. Simonson (1956). 


[Abraham Meir Habermann] 


CARMI, T. (pseudonym of Carmi Charney; 1925-1994), 
Hebrew poet. Born in New York, Carmi grew up in a home 
where Hebrew was the spoken language, and as a child, lived 
in Erez Israel. After working with refugee children in France 
(1946-47), he immigrated to Palestine in 1947, fought on the 
Jerusalem front during the War of Independence, and then 
served as an officer in the air force. Carmi, one of the edi- 
tors of the literary journal Massa, was also a member of the 
repertory committee of *Habimah, and children’s book edi- 
tor for the Am Oved publishing company. Carmi’s first book 
of verse, Mum ve-Halom (1950), composed mostly in a lyri- 
cal vein, is characterized by original and concrete imagery, 
while his idiom is precise and conversational although draw- 
ing on all the strata of literary Hebrew. It is unsentimental 
and marked by its frequent recourse to irony. In Ein Perahim 
Shehorim (1953), he describes a French institution for refugee 
children in a series of dramatic monologues whose speakers 
are the children and their educators. Sheleg bi-Yrushalayim 
(1956*) includes several social protest poems as well as lyri- 
cal verse. Other works, dominated by a strong sensuous tone, 
are Ha-Yam ha-Aharon (1958); Nehash ha-Nehoshet (1961; in 
English, The Brass Serpent, 1967); and Ha-Unikorn Mistakkel 
ba-Marah (1967). The volume of poems by Carmi, Hitnazlut 
ha-Mehabber (1974), includes an elegy to Lea *Goldberg. His 
collected Hebrew poems appeared in 1988. 

A selection of poems entitled Shirim: Mivhar, 1951-1994 
was published in 1994; in 1981 the Penguin Book of Hebrew 
Verse appeared. It was edited and translated by Carmi and 
covers a wide range of poetry, from biblical poetry through 
modern Hebrew poets. 

One of the editors of The Modern Hebrew Poem Itself 
(1965), he translated many literary works (mostly drama) into 
Hebrew. Poems of T. Carmi in English translation are available 
in S. Mitchell (ed.), T: Carmi, Dan Pagis (1976). The English 
Collection At the Stone of Losses was published in 1983. For a 
list of works translated by Carmi into English, see Goell, Bib- 
liography, nos. 1557-81. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Cohen, Voices of Israel: Essays on 


and Interviews with Amichai, Yehoshua, T. Carmi, Appelfeld and Oz 
(1990). WEBSITE: ITHL at www.ithlorg.il. 


[Abraham Huss] 
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CARMILLY-WEINBERGER, MOSHE (1907-_), historian 
and rabbi (chief rabbi of the Cluj Neolog community), and 
professor at the Yeshiva University of New York. Born into a 
religious family in Budapest, he studied in yeshivot and high 
schools in Transylvania and rabbinical seminaries in Budapest 
and Breslau, obtaining his Ph.D. from the Budapest University. 
For many years he led the Jewish Neolog community of Cluj, 
until 1944, when he left for Bucharest in the face of the dan- 
ger of ghettoization and subsequent deportation of the North 
Transylvanian Jews to the German death camps by the fascist 
Hungarian authorities. From Bucharest he arrived in Manda- 
tory Palestine, from where he then went to New York, where 
he pursued a career studying the history and culture of Tran- 
sylvania’s Hungarian-speaking Jews. After 1989 he contributed 
to the creation of the Carmilly-Weinberger Institute for the 
study of Hebrew and Jewish History, which operates within 
the framework of the Babes-Bolyai University of Cluj-Napoca 
(Romania). Here he organized many conferences and lectures 
about the history of Transylvanian Jews, their traditions, and 
their culture. Among his best known works is Censorship and 
Freedom of Expression in Jewish History (1977). 


[Paul Schveiger (274 ed.)] 


CARMOLY, ELIAKIM (1802-1875), rabbi, writer, and editor. 
Carmoly, who was born in Sulz, Alsace, studied under distin- 
guished rabbis in Colmar. After spending some years exam- 
ining Hebrew manuscripts in the Bibliothéque Nationale in 
Paris, he took up a rabbinical post in Brussels in 1832. He re- 
signed after seven years because of criticism of his reformist 
tendencies and moved to Frankfurt. There he devoted himself 
to the collection and study of ancient manuscripts and books, 
about which he published articles in Hebrew, French, and 
German journals. However, he was suspected by the Hebrew 
scholars of his time of carelessness and even forgery. His He- 
brew books include: Toledot Gedolei Yisrael (“Biographies of 
Famous Jews,’ 1828); Sippur Eldad ha-Dani (“Story of Eldad 
ha-Dani; 1828); Mevasseret Ziyyon (1885), concerning the 
ten lost tribes; Elleh ha-Massaot (1841), about travels in Pales- 
tine; and Ha-Orevim u-Venei Yonah (1861), a genealogy of the 
Rapoport family. He also wrote a coronation poem, in Hebrew 
and French, in praise of Louis-Philippe of France (1830). Car- 
moly was, in addition, one of the pioneers in the study of the 
history of Jewish medicine and Jewish physicians, and wrote 
Histoire des Medecins juifs (1844). He edited Revue Orientale 

(1841-46), contributing most of the articles himself. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Cohen, in: Bitzaron, 15 (1947), 229-32; Shu- 

nami, Bibl, index; M. Catane, in: Aresheth, 2 (1960), 190-8. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


CARMOLY, ISSACHAR BAER BEN JUDAH LIMA (1735- 
1781), Alsatian rabbi and author. According to Zunz and Stein- 
schneider, the name Carmoly, an anagram for the city of Col- 
mar, was first adopted by Issachar’s grandson Eliakim Goetz 
and retroactively applied to his forebears. Issachar studied un- 
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der Jonathan *Eybeschuetz and Jacob Joshua *Falk (author of 
Penei Yehoshua (1715)) and served as rabbi in Sulz. He wrote 
commentaries on Tosefta Bezah (1769) and tractate Makkot, 
both of which are called Yam Yissakhar, as well as responsa 
and novellae which remain unpublished. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, in: Benjamin of Tudela, Itinerary, 
ed. and tr. by A. Asher, 2 (1840), 298-300, no. 151; Carmolly, in: Re- 
vue Orientale, 2 (1842), 345-9, 429-30; 3 (1843-44), 240-4; Steinsch- 
neider, in: MGWJ, 50 (1906), 745-6, no. 735; Catane, in: Aresheth, 2 
(1960), 194-5. 


[Isaak Dov Ber Markon] 


CARMONA, city in Andalusia, S.W. Spain. Like Cadiz, Car- 
mona has been identified by some historians with the biblical 
*Tarshish. A Jewish quarter near the southern wall of the city 
existed during the period of Muslim rule. It was located west 
of rua Postego. The name Juderia is still retained by a street 
in the district. The community, which never exceeded some 
200 in number, flourished in particular during the 11°» cen- 
tury when Carmona was the capital of a Berber principality: in 
this period it is apparently referred to in a responsum (279) of 
Isaac *Alfasi. The fuero (“municipal charter”) granted by Fer- 
dinand 111 to the city after the Christian Reconquest in 12.46 
defined the rights of the Jews. However, as settlement began 
in the region of Seville, the restrictive ordinances imposed in 
Castile, in *Toledo in 1118, were also applied to the Carmona 
community. The clause which most affected the Jews of Car- 
mona prohibited a Jew, or a recent convert, from holding any 
office giving him authority over Christians; however, as re- 
gards Carmona there was a proviso exempting the almoxarife 
(“collector of revenues”) appointed by the seigniorial owner 
from this regulation. On the death of Don Culema (Solomon 
*Ibn Zadok of Toledo), the chief almoxarife of the kingdom, 
his estates in Carmona, including vineyards and olive groves, 
were confiscated. 

The Carmona community was destroyed during the anti- 
Jewish riots in Spain in 1391. Accused by the crown in 1395 
of destroying and plundering the synagogue, the municipal 
council defended itself by arguing that it had been unable to 
control the situation while violence was raging in Seville. Jews 
were subsequently forbidden to live in Carmona. The commu- 
nity of Conversos living there was subsequently destroyed in 
the wave of attacks in 1473-74. The aged Converso poet An- 
ton de *Montoro addressed a lengthy poem on the calamity 
to the king: “Had you seen the sack of the town of Carmona 
your heart would have welled with tears of great pity.’ The 
last evidence of the presence of Jews in Carmona dates from 
1489 when Queen Isabella permitted ten Jews from Castile, 
including Meir *Melammed and Don Abraham *Senior, to 
visit Carmona, despite the regulation which prohibited Jews 
from living there, in order to ransom Jews taken captive dur- 
ing the conquest of Malaga who had been sent to Carmona as 
prisoners. Descendants of the Spanish exiles with the family 
name *Carmona are found in Turkey. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Urkunden, 2 (1936), 9, 51, 241, 393; Gar- 
cia y Bellido, in: Sefarad, 2 (1942), 89 ff., 229 ff.; idem, in: Ars Hispaniae, 
1 (1947), 164; F. Cantera, Sinagogas espaniolas (1955), 189-90; Suarez 
Fernandez, Documentos, 329; Ashtor, Korot, 132. 


[Haim Beinart] 


CARMONA, BEKHOR ISAAC DAVID (1773-1826), Turk- 
ish financier. The Carmona family is of Spanish origin and 
appears to have come from the Andalusian city of the same 
name. Bekhor Isaac bore the title Celebi (“gentleman of fash- 
ion, “Sir”), a Turkish award to educated persons. As a young 
man he dealt in alum (sap in Turkish), and hence came to be 
known as “Sapci Basi.” He was also a money changer, and 
with two other Jews, Ezekiel Gabbai and Isaiah Ajiman, the 
paymaster of the Janissary regiments, which he even accom- 
panied on campaigns. He lent money to the commanders 
of the regiments to enable them to advance payment to the 
soldiers; the commanders then shared the profits from these 
loans with Bekhor Isaac and his two associates. Later, he be- 
came the court banker and chief tax collector. 

Bekhor Isaac moved from his residence at Haskoy to an 
imposing mansion he had built for himself on the Bosporus. 
Here he maintained a yeshivah, providing the students with 
all their personal needs and supplying them with books. In 
1826 an Armenian rival accused him of conspiring with the 
Janissaries, who had been disbanded, and of defrauding the 
government treasury. On a Sabbath evening Bekhor Isaac was 
arrested by the sultan’s guards and executed on the spot; the 
family’s property was confiscated. The sultan’s mother, who 
had greatly respected him, delivered his body to his sons, 
and he was buried the following Sunday with great honors. 
For many years the Jews of Istanbul added a special elegy in 
memory of Celebi Bekhor Isaac to the kinot recited on the 
ninth of Av. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Franco, Essai sur IHistoire des Israélites 
de Empire Ottoman (1897), 134f., 150f.; A. Galanté, Histoire des Juifs 
d Istanbul (1941), 56-59; Rosanes, Togarmah, 6 (1945), 64-70. 


[Abraham Haim] 


CARNEGIE, HATTIE (1886-1956), U.S. milliner, fashion 
designer, manufacturer. The second of seven children, Henri- 
etta Kanengeiser was born in Vienna and immigrated with her 
family to Manhattan’s Lower East Side at the turn of the 20 
century. Although she started out as a messenger girl at Ma- 
cy’s, owning only one skirt and a couple of blouses, her sense 
of style and business savvy led her to set standards for fashion 
for over a generation and she left an estate of $8 million upon 
her death at the age of 69. She started in the fashion business 
in 1909 when she and a seamstress, Miss Roth, opened a shop 
on East Tenth Street. Roth made dresses and Henrietta, who 
made the hats, changed her name to Hattie Carnegie, taking 
the last name of the steel magnate, Andrew Carnegie. In 1919, 
following a business dispute, Carnegie bought out her partner 
and Roth & Carnegie, Inc. became Hattie Carnegie, Inc. Be- 
tween 1919 and 1939, Carnegie made more than seven buying 
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trips to Paris each year, bringing back samples to restyle as 
custom dresses for sale at her exclusive shop. Carnegie, who 
is credited with training many USS. dress designers, includ- 
ing John Louis, Bruno, and Norman Norell, located her offices 
in a building on Fifth Avenue that also housed her wholesale 
business, where she created and sold models of her designer 
dresses to manufacturers for reproduction and sale in major 
department stores. In addition to selling dresses, she had a 
millinery shop and jewelry, perfume, and cosmetics facto- 
ries. After two unsuccessful marriages, Carnegie embarked 
in 1928 on a long-lasting union with John Zanft, vice presi- 
dent of the William Fox Circuit of Theaters and a childhood 
friend. Carnegie’s fashions were often cited for excellence of 
design as when New York City Mayor O’Dwyer presented her 
with a trophy at the sixth annual American Fashion Critics 
Ceremony at Gracie Mansion in 1948. The award was given 
for “her distinguished contribution to the long range devel- 
opment of good taste in dress in America” (New York Times). 
She died after a long illness. 

[Sara Alpern (274 ed.)] 


CARNIVAL, festive period in the Christian calendar which 
precedes Lent, becoming more intense during the last three 
days. In the past, Rome was the most lively center of the car- 
nival, which was regarded by many as a substitute for or con- 
tinuation of the Roman Saturnalia. It had deplorable con- 
sequences for the Jewish population, which from 1466 was 
forced to make an exhibition of itself before the Roman popu- 
lace by running foot-races before the jeering crowd and other 
humiliating performances. The races were abolished in 1668 
and replaced by the payment of an offering of 300 scudi. 

The rabbi and the leaders of the community henceforth 
had to appear at the Capitol on the first Saturday of the car- 
nival to render homage and pay the money; a century later 
they were obliged to kneel during this ceremony. The carnival 
period was dreaded by the Jews of Rome because of the anti- 
Jewish manifestations to which it gave rise. The ceremony of 
homage, revived after the French Revolution, was abolished 
by Pope Pius rx in 1847. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Ademollo, I] carnevale di Roma nei secoli 
XVII € XVIII... (1883); A. Milano, I] ghetto di Roma (1964), 313-28; 
Roth, Italy, index. 

[Giorgio Romano] 


CARNOVSKY, MORRIS (1897-1992), U.S. actor. Born in 
St. Louis, Missouri, Carnovsky appeared as Reb Aaron in 
Sholem Asch’s God of Vengeance in 1922 and in Theater Guild 
productions, such as Men in White (1933). He distinguished 
himself on Broadway as the grandfather in Odet’s Awake and 
Sing, 1935. He acted with The Group Theater, of which he was 
a founding member, and worked as an actor and director for 
the Actors Laboratory Theater in Hollywood (1945-50), a pro- 
gressive theatrical group made up of film actors dissatisfied 
with the roles assigned them by the big studios. 

He appeared in The World of Sholom Aleichem (1953) and 
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The Dybbuk (1954). Blacklisted for his refusal to give names 
to the House Committee on Un-American Activities, he con- 
centrated from 1956 on Shakespearean portrayals at Strat- 
ford, Connecticut. Invited by actor John Houseman to join 
the American Shakespeare Festival in Stratford, Carnovsky 
took on such roles as Shylock in The Merchant of Venice and 
Lear in King Lear. 

He also acted in films, which include The Life of Emile 
Zola (1937), Tovarich (1937), Edge of Darkness (1943), Address 
Unknown (1944), The Master Race (1944), Our Vines Have Ten- 
der Grapes (1945), Rhapsody in Blue (1945), Cornered (1945), 
Dead Reckoning (1947), Dishonored Lady (1947), The Knock- 
out (1947), Saigon (1948), Deadly Is the Female (1949), Cyrano 
de Bergerac (1950), The Second Woman (1951), A View from 
the Bridge (1961), Dig (1972), The Gambler (1974). He also ap- 
peared in the Tv movies Medea (1959), The World of Sholom 
Aleichem (1959), and The Cafeteria (1984), based on the short 
story by Isaac Bashevis Singer. 

During a span of 40 years, Carnovsky performed in more 
than 40 Broadway productions. These include Saint Joan 
(1923), The Brothers Karamazov (1927), Marco Millions (1928), 
Volpone (1928), Uncle Vanya (1929), Elizabeth the Queen (1930), 
Success Story (1932), Paradise Lost (1935), Golden Boy (1937), 
My Sister Eileen (1940-43), Café Crown (1942), Joy to the World 
(1948), Tiger at the Gates (1955), Nude with Violin (1957), Rhi- 
noceros (1961), and A Family Affair (1962). In 1979 Carnovsky 
was inducted into the Theatre Hall of Fame. 

[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


CARO, SIR ANTHONY (1924- ), British sculptor. Caro, 
a member of an old English Sephardi family, was born in 
Kingston-upon-Thames, Surrey and educated at Cambridge. 
He originally studied engineering, but after service in World 
War 11 studied art. From 1951 to 1953 he was assistant to Henry 
Moore. He became prominent as a teacher as well as a sculptor, 
both at St. Martin’s School of Art in London and at Bennington 
College, Vermont, United States. Caro’s earliest work, in clay 
and bronze, concentrated on the female form in a somewhat 
brutal, expressionist, emotional style. In 1960, following a visit 
to the United States, he dramatically changed his style to an 
uncompromisingly abstract one, making use of sheet metal, 
iron girders, and ready-made engineering parts. In 1963, 
when his large steel and aluminum structures were shown at 
the Whitechapel Art Gallery in London, Caro was acclaimed 
as a major artist. He subsequently represented Britain at the 
Biennales in Venice (1966) and Sao Paulo, Brazil (1969). Re- 
garded as one of the greatest contemporary sculptors, Caro 
was awarded a knighthood in 1987 and was made a member 
of the Order of Merit (om) in 2000. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Whitechapel Art Gallery, London, Anthony 
Caro: Sculpture 1960-1963 (1963); B. Robertson and J. Russell, Pri- 
vate View (1965). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Wilkin, Caro (1991), I. 
Barker, Anthony Caro: Quest For the New Sculpture (2004); J. Bryant, 
Anthony Caro: A Life in Sculpture (2004). 


[Charles Samuel Spencer / William D. Rubinstein (274 ed.)] 
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CARO, DAVID (c. 1782-1839), Hebrew writer and educator. 
Born in Fordon, Poland, he was attracted to the Haskalah 
movement at an early age and in 1800 moved to Posen where 
he joined the local group of maskilim and took a special in- 
terest in problems of education. His article “Giddul Banim” 
(“Bringing up Children,” Ha-Meassef, 9 and 10, 1810-11) is 
one of the best articles about education in the Hebrew litera- 
ture of the period. In 1815, he founded the first Jewish school 
in Posen, where German was the language of instruction and 
where general subjects comprised most of the curriculum. 
He conducted the school according to the pedagogic inno- 
vations of his time, especially those of Pestalozzi, the Swiss 
educational reformer. 

During the controversy over the Hamburg Reform Tem- 
ple, Caro published a book called Berit Emet (Dessau, 1820) 
using the pseudonym “Amittai ben Avida Ahizedek” and 
with the false imprint “Constantina” (Constantinople). The 
first part of the book, called Berit Elohim, is divided into 
three sections: (a) letters to friends on questions of religion 
and ethics; (b) a defense of the changes introduced in the 
reformed synagogues; (c) a criticism of the pamphlet Elleh 
Divrei ha-Berit which had been published in 1818 by the lead- 
ing Orthodox rabbis in Western Europe, attacking the Ham- 
burg Temple. The second part, called Berit ha-Kehunnah, 
o Tekhunat ha-Rabbanim, strongly criticizes the state of the 
contemporary rabbinate. This was the first open attack by 
a Haskalah writer upon the rabbinate of his time. The sec- 
ond part of Berit Emet was republished by J.L. *Mieses under 
the title Tekhunat ha-Rabbanim (Vienna, 1823) with the pseud- 
onym of the writer listed as Uriah mi-Mishpahat ha-Fala- 
quera. At the end of the book, Mieses added some remarks 
of his own. Caro also published poems and essays in Bikkurei 
ha-Ittim (11, 1830). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Klausner, Sifrut, 2 (1957), 275-7, 279-82; R. 
Katz, in: ccAR Journal, 13, no. 4 (1967), 4-46; N. Lippmann, Leben 
und Wirken des juedischen Literaten David Caro (1840). 

[Gedalyah Elkoshi] 


CARO, GEORG MARTIN (1867-1912), German economic 
and social historian. Born in Glogau, Silesia/Germany, Caro 
finished his Ph.D. thesis in Strasbourg in 1891, where he 
studied with Harry *Bresslau. After a long sojourn in Italy 
he taught at Zurich University in Switzerland. His interests 
were focused on medieval and modern economic and social 
history in Italy and Central Europe. His major works include 
Genua und die Maechte am Mittelmeer 1257-1311 (1895-99, 
Caros Habilitation) and Beitraege zur aelteren deutschen 
Wirtschafts-und Verfassungsgeschichte (1905-11). His main 
contribution to Jewish historiography is the unfinished So- 
zial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte der Juden im Mittelalter und 
der Neuzeit (“Social and Economic History of the Jews in the 
Middle Ages and Modern Times,” 2 vols., 1908-20; reprint 
1964). This work, which was also translated into Hebrew, 
succeeded in combining a concise overview with a popular 
style of writing. 
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ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Heuer (ed.), Lexikon deutsch-jue- 
discher Autoren, 5 (1997), 7-9. 


[Hanns G. Reissner / Marcus Pyka (2"4 ed.)] 


CARO, HEINRICH (1834-1910), German chemist. Born 
in Posen, Prussia, he was taken to Berlin in 1842. In 1859 he 
went to England, and worked for seven years with Roberts, 
Dale and Co. in Manchester. There he developed new aniline 
dyes, and synthesized original dyes, such as Manchester Yel- 
low. Caro was one of several Germans working in England at 
the beginnings of the new synthetic dyestuff industry, but they 
all eventually returned to Germany and established an impor- 
tant dyestuff industry there. In 1868 he became the technical 
director of Badische Anilin und Sodafabrik (founded in 1865, 
later a main subsidiary of I.G. Farben). Caro was responsible 
for the discovery and industrial production of a vast range of 
dyestuffs. The compound permonosulfuric acid is known as 
“Caro’ss acid.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Bugge, Das Buch der grossen Chemiker, 2 
(1930), 298; Berichte der Deutschen Chemischen Gesellschaft, 45 (1912), 
1987; Chemistry and Industry, 43 (1924), 561. 

[Samuel Aaron Miller] 


CARO, ISAAC BEN JOSEPH, Spanish scholar who lived at 
the time of the expulsion of the Jews from Spain in 1492. He 
was a native of Toledo, where he headed a yeshivah. Several 
years before the expulsion he moved with his yeshivah to Por- 
tugal. When the expulsion of the Jews from Portugal was de- 
creed in 1497 he escaped to Turkey where he became one of the 
rabbis of Constantinople. There he published Toledot Yizhak 
(Constantinople, 1518), a concisely written commentary on 
the Pentateuch, which included literal, homiletical, kabbalis- 
tic, and philosophical interpretations. His book reveals him 
as a man of very wide culture. Its extreme popularity is evi- 
denced by the fact that four editions were published in the 
short period of 14 years. In the introduction he describes the 
many hardships, including the death of his children, which he 
endured during his wanderings. He adopted his nephew, Jo- 
seph *Caro, the author of the Shulhan Arukh, who frequently 
mentions him in terms of the highest admiration. He states 
his desire to settle in Erez Israel but it is not clear whether he 
was able to fulfill his wish. Only remnants of his other works 
remain. Three of his responsa appear in the works of Joseph 
Caro (Avkat Rokhel, Salonika 1791, no. 47, 48; Beit Yosef, Sa- 
lonika 1598, on Even ha-Ezer, end). In his introduction to the 
latter work Judah, the son of Joseph Caro, declared his inten- 
tion of collecting and publishing the rest of Isaac’s responsa. 
Some of them are extant in manuscript (JTS, no. 0348). He 
also wrote novellae to tractate Ketubbot (Oxford Bodleiana 
Mich. 250, Catalogue Neubauer 535). His homilies under the 
title Hasdei David have recently been published by S. Regev. 
Remnants of his commentary on Avot are quoted in the Mi- 
drash Shemuel (Venice, 1579) of Samuel de *Uceda. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Avida, in: Yerushalayim, 4 (1953), 129-323 
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Dimitrovsky, in: Sefunot, 6 (1962), 73; R.J.Z. Werblowsky, Joseph 
Karo: Lawyer and Mystic (1962), 85f., 88; A. David, in: Sinai, 66 
(1970), 367-71. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Regev, Derashot R. Yosef 
Caro (1995). 

[Abraham David] 


CARO, JOSEPH BEN EPHRAIM (1488-1575), author of 
the *Shulhan Arukh. 


Life 

Caro was apparently born in Toledo, Castile. It seems that af- 
ter the expulsion from Spain (1492) his family left for Turkey 
or Portugal, but it is possible that they left for Portugal even 
before the expulsion and that Caro was born there. It is cer- 
tain that after the expulsion from Portugal in 1497 the family 
left for Turkey where Caro lived for about 40 years. At first he 
lived with his family in Istanbul, but subsequently, not later 
than 1522, he lived in Adrianople, *Nikopol, and Salonika. He 
first studied under his father Ephraim, himself a distinguished 
talmudist. After the death of his father, which occurred while 
Joseph was still young, he was brought up by his uncle Isaac 
*Caro. In Turkey he apparently met with Solomon *Molcho, 
whose martyrdom at the stake in 1532 made a deep impres- 
sion on Caro, with the result that he too yearned to meet a 
martyr’s death. He was also influenced by Joseph *Taitazak, 
whom he met in Salonika, and by Solomon *Alkabez, whom he 
met both there and in Nikopol. In Salonika and in Adrianople 
there were groups of pietists and kabbalists led by these schol- 
ars. In 1522 at the age of 34 he began writing his great work, 
the Beit Yosef, and in 1536 he left Turkey for Safed. He appar- 
ently stayed for some time in Egypt, before going to Safed, and 
possibly studied there under Jacob *Berab, but it is also not 
unlikely that he studied under him in Safed. He was one of 
the four scholars ordained by Berab in 1538 (see *Semikhah). 
However, he did not consider his ordination as sufficiently 
authoritative and in his works he laid it down that “nowadays 
we have no ordained dayyanim.” The bet din of Safed which he 
headed based its authority on the fact that it was “recognized 
by the public and was great in wisdom and numbers” and not 
as an ordained bet din. 

After the departure of Berab from Safed in 1538, about 
three months after the renewal of semikhah, Caro was re- 
garded as the leader of the scholars of Safed. His name almost 
invariably appears first on all documents issued by the bet din 
and on the rulings and decisions emanating from the schol- 
ars of Safed and its battei din. He also apparently served as 
the head of the communal council of Safed. There were many 
halakhic differences between him and Moses di *Trani. Caro 
headed a large yeshivah; according to the testimony of one 
traveler, 200 pupils attended his lectures at the yeshivah. He 
wrote hundreds of responsa to halakhic queries addressed to 
him from the whole of the Diaspora, besides devoting himself 
to the needs of the community. A few days before his death he 
ordered a ban to be issued against the Meor Einayim of Aza- 
riah dei *Rossi, but died before he could sign it. Caro’s pupils 
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included Moses *Cordovero and Moses *Alsheikh, who was 
ordained by him. 

Caro married at least three times. In his works he cites 
traditions in the names of his three fathers-in-law, Hayyim 
Albalag, Isaac Saba, and Zechariah Zaksel Ashkenazi, refer- 
ring to each of them as “mori” (“my teacher”). While he was in 
Turkey two of his sons and a daughter died. He was survived 
by three sons, Solomon, Judah, and another (possibly Isaac), 
who died several years after him. According to one tradition 
a son of Caro was betrothed to the daughter of Isaac *Luria. 
His son Judah was born four or five years before his father’s 
death. In Caro’s responsa Avkat Rokhel (no. 134) there is a note, 
“Here the master, of blessed memory, left the paper blank. He 
should have added to the responsum, but was called to the 
Academy on High.” He died in Safed on the 13" of Nisan at 
the age of 87; as a mnemonic Song of Songs 5:11 was quoted: 
“His head is as the most fine gold” (paz, “fine gold”: numeri- 
cal value 87). He was buried in Safed where his grave is still 
to be seen in the old cemetery. 

[David Tamar] 


As a Halakhist 

Although Joseph Caro has been immortalized by his most fa- 
mous work, the Shulhan *Arukh, which has become the au- 
thoritative code of Jewish law for Orthodox Jewry through- 
out the world, it is the least important of his works from the 
point of view of talmudic scholarship. It was, as he himself 
says, a digest of his magnum opus the Beit Yosef designed in- 
ter alia for “young students” (introd.) and he himself set no 
great store by it. He never quotes it in his responsa, quoting 
instead the Beit Yosef. 


THE BEIT YOSEF. Caro began writing the Beit Yosef in 1522 
in Adrianople, and worked on it unceasingly for 20 years, 
completing it in Safed in 1542, although the first volume was 
not published until 1555. In his admirable, brief introduction 
Caro sets out the aim and purpose of his work. The multi- 
plicity of codes, and their tendency to give halakhic rulings 
without going thoroughly into the sources or giving oppos- 
ing views, together with the reliance of different communi- 
ties on different codes, had brought about a bewildering va- 
riety of local customs. His aim was to make order out of this 
chaos and - by thoroughly investigating every single law, be- 
ginning with its source in the Talmud, discussing each stage 
of its development, and bringing in every possible divergent 
view - arrive finally at the decisive ruling (see *codification 
of the law). He decided against writing an independent work, 
“in order to avoid having to repeat what my predecessors have 
already written,” but to write it in the form of a commentary 
on an existing code. He first thought of Maimonides’ classic 
code, “since he is the most famous posek in the world,” but 
rejected the idea because Maimonides posits the halakhah 
without giving divergent opinions; he finally decided on the 
Arbaah Turim of *Jacob b. Asher “who gives the opinions of 
most of the posekim? 
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There is little doubt that this resolution had a decisive 
influence on the whole development of Jewish law. It en- 
hanced the importance of the Arbaah Turim, already an au- 
thoritative code, to an even greater extent and established for 
all time the division of that portion of Jewish law which is of 
practical application into four sections which Jacob b. Asher 
had evolved (see *Shulhan Arukh). There was probably an- 
other reason which Caro does not mention. Jacob b. Asher, 
although brought up in Spain, was the son of *Asher b. Jehiel, 
one of the greatest figures in the Franco-German school, and 
had thus given due weight in his code to the views of the Ash- 
kenazi scholars which Maimonides had virtually disregarded. 
During the two centuries which had elapsed since the com- 
position of Jacob b. Asher’s work, however, talmudic schol- 
arship had continued and flourished in Central and Eastern 
Europe while it had declined in Spain. Caro gives an impres- 
sive list of no less than 32 works which he consulted, from 
Rashi to Joseph Colon, mentioning those who belonged to 
the Franco-German school and those of the Spanish tradi- 
tion. He adds that he uses the Zohar sparingly, and in point 
of fact only rarely does he give a ruling based on the Zohar 
which conflicts with Jacob b. Asher. His sense of unease at so 
doing is seen in the fact that in two such cases (Tur and Sh. 
Ar. OH 111 and 288) the maggid (see below) comes to him in 
a vision and confirms his ruling (Maggid Mesharim, Mishlei 
23 and portion Va-Yakhel). 

There was another reason to give preference to Jacob b. 
Asher’s Tur over the code of Maimonides about which Caro is 
strangely silent. Whereas the latter is a comprehensive code, 
embracing the whole of Jewish law whether it was in force and 
applicable in contemporary circumstances or not, Jacob b. 
Asher in his code confines himself severely to those laws only 
which are of practical application in his time. Caro’s approach 
coincided with the latter and it is difficult to see how, despite 
his statement, he could have based himself on Maimonides. 
Nevertheless, he shows his admiration for and dependence 
upon Maimonides, in that to a considerable extent he adapts 
Maimonides’ language. It has been estimated that no less than 
a third of the text is copied verbatim from him. In a responsum 
(Avkat Rokhel no. 32) in answer to a question whether a com- 
munity which followed Maimonides’ code might be obliged 
to accept Caros rulings, he vigorously forbids it, speaking in 
the most glowing terms of Maimonides, and firmly insists that 
they continue to adhere to his rulings. 

Caro carefully collated the existing text of the Turim, 
comparing it with manuscripts and correcting the scribal er- 
rors which had crept into it. But his work had a practical pur- 
pose: to finally lay down the definitive halakhah so that there 
should be “one law and one Torah?’ Here he was faced with a 
difficulty. He felt that his own authority was insufficient to de- 
cide between conflicting opinions, and he therefore adopted 
an empiric method. Taking as his basis the works of the three 
giants of halakhah - Isaac *Alfasi, Maimonides, and Asher b. 
Jehiel - he decided to accept the ruling of a majority of these 
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three. He explicitly retained, however, a certain elasticity, of 
which he took full advantage. When a majority of the other 
codes which he consulted followed the single opinion of one 
of three or where a custom had been accepted in practice, or 
where no clear decision was given, he would depart from this 
rule, and with a refreshing liberality, laying it down that if his 
decision ran counter to the established custom in any coun- 
try they were free to disregard his ruling, especially when the 
custom followed the more stringent interpretation. 

For encyclopedic knowledge and complete mastery of 
the subject, for thoroughness of research, and for keen criti- 
cal insight this work is unmatched in the whole of rabbinic 
literature. To this day it is an indispensable guide for anyone 
desirous of following the development of any individual law 
of the Talmud from its source to the stage of its development 
in the 16" century. 


THE SHULHAN ARUKH. It was the acknowledgment and ap- 
preciation of the perfection of this work which ultimately gave 
the Shulhan Arukh its unchallenged place as the code par ex- 
cellence of the halakhah. The fact that it was a digest of the 
Beit Yosef, in which a detailed examination of the source and 
development of every law is given, made it impossible to level 
against Caro the vehement criticism which had been leveled 
against Maimonides’ code, that it lays down the law without 
giving sources or divergent opinions. The massive folios into 
which subsequent commentaries and supercommentaries 
have swelled the original text mask the fact that it was origi- 
nally very brief. In the third edition (Venice, 1567) the text is 
divided into 30 sections, to be read consecutively, one section 
daily, so that the whole work could be gone over in 30 days, 
a task which is by no means impossible if it is read merely to 
refresh the memory. Even a pocket edition appeared, and the 
title page of the sixth edition (Venice, 1574) states specifically 
that it was designed in this format, “so that it could be carried 
in one’s bosom so that it may be referred to at any time and 
any place, while resting or traveling” 

Constant reference is made to the statement of Caro that 
it was designed for the “young students” (talmidim ketannim). 
It is true that he employs this phrase, but he says more than 
that. In the short introduction he makes three almost con- 
tradictory statements. It was written, he says, “in a succinct 
manner and with clarity of language” (he uses the identical 
phrase to describe the code of Maimonides: see below), in 
order that “a scholar may give the halakhah, and not hesitate 
to give the answer clearly and unambiguously, since he will 
know this work fully.” He then adds, “In addition the young 
students, by meditating on it regularly and learning it by heart, 
will learn the halakhah from their very youth.” But there is no 
doubt that at the back of his mind was the hope that this book 
would be the instrument which realized his passionate desire, 
constantly reiterated in the Maggid Mesharim, that he would 
be vouchsafed to write a code which would be accepted as au- 
thoritative by world Jewry, and he concludes, “I am confident 
that through Divine Grace, as a result of this work the world 
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will be filled with knowledge of the Lord and will be utilized 
by small as well as great scholars in addition to decisors.” 
The Shulhan Arukh is devoid of any aggadic material 
which Jacob b. Asher’s Tur uses to illustrate and emphasize 
halakhic rules, and unlike Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah it con- 
tains no ideological or metaphysical discussions. One looks 
in vain in it for statements on the attributes of God, or ethical 
discussions. Comprehensive though the Shulhan Arukh is, it 
fails to mention some laws. For example, there is a surprising 
omission of the law against wanton destruction of property 
(bal tashhit) which is detailed at length in the Talmud, as well 
as the laws of teshuvah, which are included in Maimonides’ 
code. The first edition was published in Venice, 1564-65. (For a 
list of later editions see Kovez R. Yosef Caro (1969), 89-120.) 


KESEF MISHNEH. The second in importance of Caro’s rab- 
binic works (if the Beit Yosef and the Shulhan Arukh are re- 
garded as one) is his Kesef Mishneh (Venice, 1574-75), a com- 
mentary on part of Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah. It was written 
as a complement to the Maggid Mishneh of *Vidal of Tolosa, a 
14"-century Spanish scholar. His work had covered the whole 
Mishneh Torah, but only the commentary to six of the fourteen 
books, which Caro enumerates, were extant. Caro work con- 
sisted of a commentary on the other eight with additions to the 
commentary of Vidal. In the introduction to Kesef Mishneh he 
pays tribute to Maimonides who taught “in a succinct manner 
and with the clarity of the Mishnah,’ and his work served to 
remove the one failing in that monumental code, the failure 
of Maimonides to give his sources or alternative opinions. It 
has become, with the Maggid Mishneh, the standard and in- 
dispensable commentary to the Mishneh Torah. 


RESPONSA. Caro’s responsa are not nearly as important as 
his other works. It is noteworthy that although his son Judah, 
following one of the last requests of his father, assembled 
and arranged them for publication, only the first volume, on 
Even ha-Ezer, was published shortly after his death (Salonika, 
1598). His responsa on the other three sections of the Shulhan 
Arukh, entitled Avkat Rokhel (cf. Song 3:6), were not published 
until 1791 in Salonika. 

Both volumes include responsa written in Nikopol and 
in Safed; those written in the latter town reveal a continuing 
dispute with Moses di Trani, his colleague, along with *David 
ben Solomon ibn Abi Zimra, on the bet din of Safed. Caro gen- 
erally inclined to a more stringent view than did Trani. They 
disagreed on the laws appertaining to shemittah, which fell 
in 1574 (Avkat Rokhel, nos. 22-25) and in a case involving the 
inheritance of the ketubbah of a widow (Responsa Beit Yosef, 
Ketubbot, no. 2ff.). In order to give a complete picture, there 
are included on certain topics the responsa of the contempo- 
rary rabbis on the question under discussion with the result 
that the Avkat Rokhel contains responsa of Moses di Trani, 
Jacob Berab, Joseph Taitazak, and Elijah *Capsali, as well as 
of rabbis in Greece, Turkey, and Egypt. Caro stoutly defended 
his point of view against that of those who differed with him, 
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and though usually they refer to one another in terms of the 
highest respect, they sometimes indulge in strong language 
in refuting opposing views. On the other hand in one of his 
responsa (ibid., no. 66) on the question of the permissibility 
of the use of a curtain (parokhet) in the synagogue, embroi- 
dered with figures of hinds, he states emphatically that it is 
completely permissible, though he forbids three-dimensional 
figures, especially of lions (ibid., no. 63). Nevertheless he insists 
that since there is an ordained rabbi in the city from which the 
question came, his decision is subject to that rabbi’s approval, 
and should he forbid it his ruling must be accepted. Some of 
his responsa (e.g., ibid., nos. 31, 157) consist of only one sen- 
tence, in which he gives his decision without any discussion, 
and in one responsum he specifically states that “it is not my 
purpose to bring all the proofs and fill the pages with mere 
quantity.’ Caro’ other halakhic works are Kelalei ha-Talmud, 
a methodology of the Talmud (with Joshua b. Joseph, Halikhot 
Olam, Salonika, 1598) and Bedek ha-Bayit (ibid., 1605) con- 
sisting of supplements and corrections to his Beit Yosef, both 
published posthumously. 


[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 


As a Kabbalist 

Like all leading rabbinic scholars of his time, Caro was also 
a kabbalist, profoundly concerned with kabbalistic doctrine 
and committed to the kabbalistic ideals of ascetic and spiri- 
tual perfection, even though the main focus of his activity as 
a writer and teacher was in the halakhic field. He belonged 
to a circle of scholars and ascetics that included the leading 
kabbalists of the age, many of whom were known to have 
had extraordinary visionary, auditory, and other mystical ex- 
periences. These kabbalistic circles flourished already in the 
Balkans (Salonika, Adrianople) even before Safed developed 
into the leading center of kabbalist teaching and piety. Among 
Caro’s acquaintances and associates mention should be made 
of Moses *Cordovero (who considered Caro his “master”), 
of Cordoveros teacher, friend, and brother-in-law Solomon 
*Alkabez (who was also Caro’s close friend), and of other 
leading kabbalists of Safed. In Caro’s circle Kabbalah was not 
merely a matter of mystical theology and theosophical specu- 
lation, and several members experienced mystical revelations 
of diverse kinds (Solomon *Molcho, Joseph Taitazak, and oth- 
ers). Caro believed himself to be regularly visited - generally 
at night - by a heavenly mentor (“maggid”) who revealed to 
him kabbalistic doctrines, as well as rules and predictions for 
his private ascetic life. This heavenly mentor (see *Maggid) 
identified himself as the heavenly archetype of the Mishnah 
and the Shekhinah, and manifested himself in the form of “au- 
tomatic speech,” i.e., as a voice coming out of Caro’s mouth 
which could be heard by others. The best-known account of 
this phenomenon is that contained in a letter by Solomon 
Alkabez, recounting such a “maggidic” manifestation during 
a *Shavuot-night vigil in Caro’s house, probably in Nikopolis. 
These visitations, which continued for about 50 years, were 
not experienced in a state of trance, for Caro subsequently 
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remembered the messages and wrote them down in a kind of 
mystical diary. A small part of this diary has survived in man- 
uscript and was subsequently printed under the title Maggid 
Mesharim (1*, incomplete, ed. Lublin, 1646; 24, supplemen- 
tary, ed., Venice, 1649; 1°t complete ed., Amsterdam, 1708). 
Attempts to deny Caro’s authorship of the Maggid Mesharim 
were mainly inspired by the prejudice that this lucid halakhist 
could not possibly have exhibited such mystical states (seen as 
irrational, trance-like, or even pathological); the authenticity 
of the book is, however, beyond doubt. 

Caros mystical diary was recast by the editors before it 
was published in the form of a kabbalistic-homiletical com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch. While it lacks the scope, depth, 
and synthetic sweep of, e.g., Cordoveros writings, it is a major 
source for a better knowledge of the state of the Kabbalah in 
the period after the expulsion from Spain and before the great 
revival in Safed of the new Kabbalah associated with the name 
of Isaac *Luria. While not creating a new kabbalistic system or 
synthesizing earlier doctrines, Caros diary throws much light 
on contemporary pre-Lurianic kabbalistic discussions, and on 
several points (especially the doctrine of the Shekhinah and of 
the intermediary realms of being between the world of Azilut 
and the lower worlds) it shows considerable originality. 


[R.J. Zwi Werblowsky] 


According to new evidence, Caro played a leading role in 
the earliest known case of exorcism in Safed. The phenomenon 
of the maggid, though found earlier in kabbalistic sources, also 
reflects developments related to magic. R. Elior pointed out 
the possibility that some aspects of Caro’s mysticism had an 
impact on Hasidism in the 18" century. 


[Moshe Idel (24 ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.J.Z. Werblowsky, Joseph Karo, Lawyer and 
Mystic (1962), contains bibl.; Kovez R. Yosef Caro (1969); J.J. (L.) Gre- 
enwald (Grunwald), Ha-Rav Yoseph Caro u-Zemanno (1954); Dimi- 
trovsky, in: Sefunot, 6 (1962), 71ff.; 7 (1963), 58-62; Tamar, in: KS 40 
(1964/65), 65-71. HALAKHIST: H. Tchernowitz, Toledot ha-Posekim, 
3 (1947), 1-36; B. Landau, in: J. Caro, Sheelot u-Teshuvot Avkat Rokhel 
(1960), introd.; A. David, in: Sinai, 66 (1969-70), 370-71; D. Tamar, 
Mehkarim be-Toledot ha-Yehudim be-Erez Yisrael u-ve-Italyah (1970). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: RJ.Z. Werblowsky, in: Moreshet Sepharad, 
II (1992), 179-91; Y. Tobi, in: Jewish Law Annual 15 (2004), 189-215; 
A.D. Corre, at: www.uwm.edu. KABBALIST: M. Benayahu, Yosef Be- 
hiri (1991); R. Elior, “R. Joseph Karo, and R. Israel Baal Shem Tov - 
Mystical Metamorphosis, Kabbalistic Inspiration and Spiritual Inter- 
nalization,’ in: Tarbiz, 65 (1996), 671-709 (Heb.); M. Idel, “Inquiries 
in the Doctrine of Sefer Ha-Meshiv, in: J. Hacker (ed.) Sefunot; vol. 
17 (1983), 220-26 (Heb.); S. Pines, “Le Sefer ha-Tamar et les Maggi- 
dim des Kabbalists, in: G. Nahon and C. Touati (eds.), Hommage a 
Georges Vajda (1980), 333-63. 


CARO, JOSEPH HAYYIM BEN ISAAC (1800-1895), rabbi. 
He was born in Slupca, where his grandfather was rabbi and 
his father dayyan, and studied under Akiva *Eger. After hold- 
ing the post of rabbi in a number of towns in the Poznan dis- 
trict, he was appointed in 1859 to Wloclawek. He had a good 
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knowledge of German literature and preached in the language, 
often quoting from the German classics. He also spoke He- 
brew fluently - unusual attainments in those days for a rabbi 
of unswerving orthodoxy. He even gave endorsements to 
works by maskilim. 

He associated himself with the activities of Zevi Hirsch 
*Kalischer and Elijah *Gutmacher in behalf of settlement in 
Erez Israel, and warmly praised those who worked toward 
that end. In 1872, on the occasion of his golden wedding an- 
niversary, he was the recipient of a gift from Kaiser William 1. 
His sons were Jacob Caro, professor of history in Breslau and 
Ezekiel Caro, rabbi of Lemberg. Caro’s best-known book is Kol 
Omer Kera (published in four parts, 1866-85; second and stan- 
dard edition Vilna 1895; since republished). It consists of ser- 
mons on the Sabbath and festivals in the classic rabbinic man- 
ner. Written in a lucid style, it reveals his fervent faith. He does 
not hesitate fearlessly to rebuke his congregation for their fail- 
ings. His works also include Yoreh u-Malkosh (1894), funeral 
orations; Minhat Shabbat (1847), containing two commentar- 
ies on Avot; and Tevah ve-Hakhen (1859), on Shehitah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: EG, 8.v.; Sefer Wloclawek (1967), 21f., 


133-43. 
[Itzhak Alfassi] 


CARO, NIKODEM (1871-1935), chemist. Born in Lodz, he 
received his doctorate in Berlin and then set up his own lab- 
oratory for industrial chemistry. Subsequently, he became a 
director of the Bavarian Stickstoffwerke A.G. His main area of 
research was calcium carbide and acetylene, and he was the 
chief developer of this field, which grew to major importance 
in the German chemical industry. The Caro method for as- 
saying calcium carbide is still the official German standard. 
With Adolf Frank, he discovered the fixation of nitrogen by 
its reaction with calcium carbide to form calcium cyanamide, 
which is still an important fertilizer, although it declined in 
relative importance after World War 11. Much of the manu- 
facture of cyanamid is still carried out in “Frank-Caro” ov- 
ens. Caro took out numerous patents and wrote Handbuch 
fuer Acetylen (1904). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Chemiker Zeitung, 40 (1916), 569. 
[Samuel Aaron Miller] 


CAROB (Heb. 2199, haruv), the tree Ceratonia siliqua. Though 
not mentioned in the Bible it presumably existed in Erez Israel 
in biblical times, as is indicated by its Hebrew name and by 
the fact that it grows wild in the Mediterranean regions of the 
country. It is often referred to in rabbinic sources, which give 
full details of its characteristics. It is one of the most attrac- 
tive trees in Israel (of. TJ, Suk. 3:5, 53d). In tannaitic times “a 
carob in Kfar Kasm” was stated to have been formerly used in 
the *Asherah cult (Tosef., Av. Zar. 6:8). On account of its high 
and spreading top, a considerable distance was left between 
one carob tree and another (Pe’ah 2:4). While some of its roots 
spread to a distance of 50 cubits (BB 2:7, 11), others strike deep 
into the ground, even reaching down to “the abyss” (Gen. R. 
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13:17, end). It develops a very thick trunk, one tree having been 
so huge that three girdles could not encircle it (Ty, Pe’ah 7:4, 
20a). Its fruit grows not on the thick branches but on the thin 
ones and on the trunk (this being characteristic of a tree of 
tropical origin), and in this respect it resembles the sycamore 
(Men. 71a-b). It begins to bear fruit at a much later age than 
other fruit trees, producing a good yield, according to the 
aggadah, only 70 years after being planted (Ta/an. 23a). Actu- 
ally it bears fruit after ten years, and the aggadah may refer 
to the fact that the male tree (the carob tree is dioecius, ie., 
has male and female plants) when very old begins to produce 
female flowers as well as fruit. There are different varieties of 
carob trees. Besides the wild species there were excellent va- 
rieties that were grafted on the inferior types (BB 4:8). The lat- 
ter, being mediocre, were not considered liable to the priestly 
offering (Terumah; Tosef., Ter. 5:6-7), and were regarded as 
fodder (Shab. 155a; TJ, Maas. 3:1, 50b). It was the poor man’s 
fruit; for example it was said of the pious tanna Hanina b. 
Dosa “a kav of carobs sufficed him from one Sabbath eve to 
another” (Taan. 24b). Their nutritive value is high, and a well- 
known aggadah relates that carobs sustained Simeon b. Yohai 
and his son for 12 years while they were hiding in a cave from 
the Roman authorities (Shab. 33b). Carobs were of economic 
importance and were included among the fruits to which the 
law of peah applied (Pe'ah 1:5). The best kinds were exported 
and were renowned outside the borders of Erez Israel (Dem. 
2:1; TJ, Dem. 2:1, 22b). Since these exude a honey when ripe 
and grow among the rocks, there may be a reference to such 
carobs in the verse: “And He made him to suck honey out of 
the crag” (Deut. 32:13; cf. TJ, Pe’ah 7:4, 20a). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 2 (1924), 393-407. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: Feliks, Ha-Zome’ah, 86, 71. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


CARO-DELVAILLE, HENRI (1878-1928), French painter of 
portraits, conversation pieces, and nude studies. Born in Bay- 
onne, Caro-Delvaille became known for his elegant and fash- 
ionable paintings of women. Of particular interest is My Wife 
and Her Sisters (1904) depicting the daughters of the rabbi of 
Bayonne. In 1923 he published a philosophical work entitled 
LInvitation a la Vie Intériure. 


CAROL, ARYEH (1923- ), Israeli official and activist. Carol 
was born in the town of Holofonitchi near Minsk in Belarus 
and immigrated to Israel in 1935 with his mother. In 1941 he 
was one of the founders of religious army group (gar‘in) that 
participated in security actions in the Bet-Shean valley. In 1946 
he commanded the Biriyyah camp and in 1947 he was named 
to the national executive of the Bnei Akiva movement. In the 
same year he helped found Kibbutz Saad, and later served 
twice as kibbutz coordinator (1951-56, 1959-63). From 1963 
to 1967 he was the chief executive of Sahar ha-Negev Indus- 
tries. In 1966 he was sent to the U.S.S.R. to develop connec- 
tions with the Jewish people there. From 1968 to 1987 he was 
in charge of clandestine Jewish activity in the U.S.S.R. In 1987 
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he was named chairman of Ha-Kibbutz ha-Dati movement. In 
1989 he was one of the founders of the First House project in 
the kibbutz movement, aimed at absorbing new immigrants 
in kibbutzim. From 1991 he was the coordinator of Bnei Akiva 
activities in former Soviet Unions countries. In 2000 he was 
awarded Israel Prize for special contribution, in recognition 
of his important work in strengthening the ties between Israel 
and the Jews in the U.S.S.R. under Communist rule. 
WEBSITE: www.education.gov.il/pras-israel. 


[Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 


CARP, HORIA (Jehoshua; 1869-1943), Romanian journal- 
ist. Born in Harlau, Carp received a medical degree from the 
University of Jassy. He became a member of the Zionist move- 
ment as a youth and from 1901 to 1904 edited the Romanian- 
language weekly Mevaseret-Zion. He also contributed to the 
Romanian press, and in 1911 edited the magazine Cultura. De- 
voting much of his activity to the Union of Romanian Jews, he 
founded in 1906 the weekly Curierul Israelit, which became 
its semiofficial publication. His published books include Gan- 
duri faramate (“Tormented Thoughts,” 1905), Suflete obosite 
(“Tired Souls,” 1918), and Din vremuri de urgie (“From Wrath- 
ful Times,’ 1924), all on Jewish themes. Carp also translated 
Herzl’s Altneuland (in 1918), Graetz’s History of the Jews (in 2 
vols., 1903), and Yiddish literature. He was a member of the 
Romanian Senate, but in 1941 was arrested and tortured by 
the legionnaires in the period of their rebellion. He eventu- 
ally succeeded in making his way to Erez Israel. 


[Abraham Feller] 


Carps son, MATATIAS CARP (1904-1952), born in Bu- 
charest, was a lawyer and secretary of the Union of Jewish 
Communities of Romania. From 1946 to 1948 he published 
Cartea Neagra (“The Black Book”), three volumes of docu- 
ments about the suffering of Romanian Jews in the Holo- 
caust (new edition 1996). He later immmigrated to Israel, 
where he died. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Mirodan, Dictionar neconventional, 
1 (1986), 290-93; T. Goldstein, De la Cilibi Moise la Paul Celan (1996), 
146-77; A.B. Yofte, Bisdot Zarim (1996), 416-18. 


[Lucian-Zeev Herscovici (2™4 ed.)] 


CARP, PAULA (1911-1991), Romanian ethnomusicologist 
and theorist. She studied at the Conservatory of Music in Bu- 
charest and taught for a while in high schools. She joined the 
Arhiva de Folklore (1934-1944), and worked as researcher at 
the Institute of Folklore (1949-1968). She also was member 
of the Uniunea Compozitorilor si Muzicologilor (National 
association of professional composers and musicologists) in 
Romania. Paula Carp was C. Brailoiu’s preferred transcriber 
of music, for this reason she transcribed for him the pieces 
published in Brailoiu’s famous essay “Bocete din Oas” (“La- 
ments in Oas County’, as well as preparing the transcriptions 
for other ethnomusicological studies and books. In the in- 
terval between the two world wars she committed herself to 
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the study of Jewish musical traditions such as the Sephardic 
synagogal tunes, which were recorded in the 1930s on cylin- 
ders. These recordings were provided by Brailoiu from the 
Arhiva de Folklore and were transcribed by her. Yet, none 
of these music collections or academic essays acknowledged 
her contribution. Besides Romanian and Jewish folk music, 
Paula Carp also worked on Bulgarian and Tartar music. She 
did numerous ethnomusicological field work, collecting and 
transcribing thousands pieces. She would make sketchy tran- 
scriptions during actual performances for archival and cata- 
loguing purposes and was very keen in observing and theo- 
retizing on the characteristic features of folk melodies. She 
eventually devised a complex method for the refining and 
the establishing of multifunctional musical transcription. 
Her method became normative after 1960. Thus, besides act- 
ing as a mentor to all folk music transcribers, she marked the 
development of Romanian ethnomusicology by her relative 
notation. Her method was based on and aimed at integrating 
the tunes in a system that facilitated comparison and classifi- 
cation, on ease of identifying variants and versions as well as 
on circulation, interferences, and contacts or links between 
melodies. In terms of ethnomusicological theory, Paula Carp 
contributed ideas, methods of analysis, and demonstrative 
ways for dealing with the compositional development of folk 
tunes, the foundation and dynamics of melodic and rhythmic 
formulas, and the architectural structures that build up tunes. 
She studied the political subgenre of “new folk songs,” as well 
as the free-form and free-style of the epic songs (ballads) and 
the lyrical rubato that was typically characteristic of folk mu- 
sic in Romania (doine). She was co-author with Al Amzulescu 
of the collection Cantece si jocuri din Muscel (“Songs and 
Dance Pieces from Muscel region,” 1964). Her relatively few 
but seminal academic essays became long-lasting landmarks 
of the Romanian ethnomusicology understood as basic and 
fundamental research: collecting and transcribing, catalogu- 
ing, classifying, and typologizing. 

[Marin Marian (2"¢ ed.)] 


CARPENTRAS (Heb. 7X101D1N?), town in Vaucluse depart- 
ment, France, about 14 mi. (22 km.) N.E. of Avignon. 


History of the Community 

Apparently Jews did not settle there before the 12" century. 
They were expelled at the beginning of the 13" century, and 
having returned briefly were again expelled in 1269. However, 
they were present in the town when it was ceded by the king 
of France in 1274 to the Holy See (in whose possession it re- 
mained until 1791). Frequent conflicts arose concerning the 
jurisdiction over the Jews of Carpentras between the “recteur” 
(the representative of the pope) and the bishop. The Jews had 
to pay imposts to the latter. An agreement on these dues was 
signed by 64 heads of families in 1276. Besides exiles from 
the Kingdom of France who arrived in Carpentras in 1306, 
a number found refuge there after the renewed expulsion of 
1322. This influx soon led to the exclusion of the Jews from the 
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town and the destruction of the synagogue. A new community 
was founded in 1343. The same year, authorization was given 
for the purchase of a cemetery and erection of a synagogue. 
During the second half of the 14"* century, the community 
numbered 90 families. Its members occupied the first Jewish 
quarter, the rue Fournaque, near the ramparts. After a riot in 
1459, the Jewish quarter was sacked and 60 people were killed. 
Subsequently Cardinal de Foix banished several of the culprits. 
A short while later in about 1477, the Jews were compelled to 
move to the center of the town, into the new Jewish quarter 
consisting of the rue de la Galafet (or de Galaffe) and rue de 
la Muse (later known as the carriére or rue des Juifs). They 
were finally confined exclusively to the rue de la Muse, which 
was closed at both ends by gates. The very numerous notarial 
deeds extant show that from the end of the 14" century the 
Jews of Carpentras engaged in brokerage, moneylending, and 
commerce, especially in grain and other agricultural products. 
From the 15" century, the municipality frequently called for 
restrictions on Jewish trade and a decrease in the number of 
Jewish residents. A census held in 1473 shows that there were 
69 families, totaling 298 persons. The average size of a family 
was thus 4.3, as against 5.2 for Christian families. 

Under Bishop Jacopo Sadoleto, particularly in 1523, new 
restrictions were imposed on Jewish economic activities and 
severe measures were taken to prevent Jews from having social 
contacts with Christians. Then, as on subsequent occasions, 
the Jews found the pope willing to be their defender against 
the bishop of Carpentras. From the middle of the 16 century 
many Jews left Carpentras for Turkey and Erez Israel. In ad- 
dition there were large-scale expulsions in 1570 and 1593. The 
community considerably diminished, and in 1571 consisted of 
only six heads of families, with their wives, children, and do- 
mestics, four Jews in prison, and 14 newcomers without official 
rights of residence. In 1669, after the arrival of Jews from the 
smaller localities of *Comtat Venaissin, there were 83 Jewish 
families in Carpentras. 

Renewed demands for limitations in the occupations 
practiced by Jews were made by various guilds from the begin- 
ning of the 18" century. These were effectively imposed, espe- 
cially in 1705, 1713, and 1720. A particularly severe regulation 
was issued by Bishop d’Inguimbert in 1735. During his period 
of office there was protracted dispute and litigation over the 
construction of a new synagogue. During the occupation of 
Comtat Venaissin by French troops from 1746 to 1758 the com- 
munity was not troubled other than being forced to provide 
loans. The community protested, claiming that of its 160 fami- 
lies (approximately 800 persons), 30 were poor and 60 desti- 
tute, while the debts of the community amounted to 250,000 
livres. Toward the end of the 18 century the community of 
Carpentras reached its maximum size, numbering 1,200 per- 
sons in 1760 and 2,000 in 1782. If many lived in poverty or 
misery, there were also wealthy members. In 1766, Jacob de 
la Roque possessed over 200,000 livres; Abraham Crémieux 
left a fortune of 600,000 livres in 1789; the assets of Jassuda 
(Judah) David Crémieu were estimated as 728,000 livres in 
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1790. Especially from 1787, many Jews from Carpentras set- 
tled in Montpellier, Nimes, Arles, and Aix-en-Provence, and 
by 1789 only 173 Jewish families (690 persons) remained in 
Carpentras. Even the municipal authorities showed concern 
over this exodus. The French Revolution apparently brought 
little change in the position of the Jews in Carpentras. During 
the spring of 1790, conversionist sermons were still delivered 
(see *J.F. *Boudin). Though the Representative Assembly of 
Comtat Venaissin decided on October 28 of the same year to 
suppress compulsory wearing of the yellow hat by the Jews, 
those of Carpentras did not take advantage of this measure 
to avoid provoking the Christians. Similarly they did not par- 
ticipate in the municipal elections held at the end of 1791. It 
was not until the summer of 1792 that the Jews of Carpentras 
began to play an active role in the municipal institutions. The 
synagogue became the meeting-place for the Jacobin club at 
the end of 1793, and the Jews agreed to its closure after 1794. 
It was not reopened for religious services until May 1800. By 
1811 only 360 Jews remained in Carpentras, all living in modest 
circumstances. Liquidation of the community’s debts, which 
still amounted to 306,866 francs, involved them in consider- 
able difficulties. The community thereafter rapidly declined in 
numbers and by the 1920s services were held only on the Day 
of Atonement. In 1843, David Naquet, the descendant of an 
old Carpentras Jewish family, became a municipal councilor. 
Between the two world wars, although the number of Jews 
in Carpentras had declined even further (35 in 1935), a Jew 
served as mayor of the town. During World War 11, no more 
than 12 Jewish families were living there. The synagogue was 
partly restored in 1930 and again in 1953. The French govern- 
ment declared it a historic site and completed the restoration 
in 1959. A small community was reestablished after the arrival 
of Jews from North Africa, in the late 1950s and early 1960s. 
It numbered 150 in 1970. 


Statutes and Synagogues 

The first statutes of the Carpentras community are thought 
to have been drawn up by 1276. The complete text of the stat- 
utes of 1645 has been preserved. The “baylons;’ who, with the 
inclusion of councilors and collectors of dues, could number 
up to 18, were in charge of various spheres of the communal 
administration: taxes, welfare, education, synagogue mainte- 
nance and order, etc. They were elected by the three “mains” 
(“hands”), heads of family grouped according to their eco- 
nomic standing. Taxes were assessed not according to income 
but according to capital assets periodically declared in writ- 
ing. Failure to declare or dishonest declaration was punishable 
by excommunication. The statutes were at times amplified in 
sumptuary laws, such as those issued after the earthquake of 
1738, to restrict luxury in clothing and jewelry, and excesses 
in family festivities. 

The present synagogue was built between 1741 and 1743 
and includes parts of a more ancient synagogue. The interior 
decoration is harmonious and elegant, with fine wainscoting, 
and banisters and chandeliers of wrought iron. In the former 
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synagogue, the section reserved for women was situated in 
the basement and the only communication with the men’s 
synagogue was through a small garret window. To enable the 
women to follow the services, a special official known as the 
“rabbi of the women” was appointed. In the present basement 
are to be found the bakery for the unleavened bread (matzah) 
and the ritual bath, known locally as the cabassadore. The ear- 
liest Jewish cemetery in Carpentras, confiscated after the ex- 
pulsion of 1322, was situated in the north of the town. Some 
of its tombstones were used for constructing the ramparts. 
Others are to be found at the museum. The present cemetery, 
to the northeast, dates from 1367, but owing to the restrictions 
during the period of Papal rule it has no ancient tombstones or 
inscriptions. The community also owned a slaughterhouse. 


Rabbis and Scholars 

It is unlikely that the rabbis of Carpentras took part in the 
synod of *Troyes. In general, this community produced few 
scholars of renown. Among these are: Hanan b. Nathan Ezobi, 
the poet Abraham Malakhi during the 13" century, and Mor- 
decai b. Isaac, who took part in the controversy over Maimo- 
nides’ writings in the early 14"* century. Several celebrated 
physicians lived or originated in Carpentras. Solomon Ezobi, 
originally of Sofia, held the office of rabbi in Carpentras 
from 1617 to 1635. His disciple was David b. Joseph Carmi 
(Crémieu[x]). Mordechai Astruc, late 17"* century, was a li- 
turgical poet, as were Saul b. Joseph of Monteux and Mor- 
decai b. Jacob, of the same period. Several rabbis were called 
from abroad to officiate in Carpentras. They included, besides 
Solomon Ezobi, Abraham Solomon of Amsterdam (1650-60), 
and Elie Vitte Ispir of Prague (1775-1790). The community was 
one of the Four Communities of the Comtat Venaissin which 
had a specific liturgy based on the old Provengal rite. Long 
preserved only in manuscript, the volumes for the High Holi- 
days, the Festivals and the fast days according to the Carpen- 
tras rite were printed in Amsterdam in the 18" century (see 
*Liturgy). A literary style particularly in vogue in Carpentras 
and the Comtat Venaissin generally was poems of a popular 
character in which Hebrew words or verses were interspersed 
with the Provengal text. Of the same popular nature are sev- 
eral plays, such as La Reine Esther of Mardochée Astruc of 
Carpentras and Jacob de Lunel (The Hague, 1739), which to 
some extent inspired the comic opera Esther de Carpentras of 
Armand *Lunel (first presented in Paris in 1938). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 605-13; J. Liabastres, Histoire 
de Carpentras (1891), passim; A. Mossé, Histoire des Juifs d‘Avignon 
et du Comtat Venaissin (1934); Bardinet, in: REJ, 1 (1880), 262-92; 6 
(1882), 1-40; idem, in: Revue Historique, 12 (1880), 1ff.; 14 (1880), 1ff.; 
Loeb, in: REJ, 12 (1886), 34-64, 161-235; Kaufmann, ibid., 18 (1889), 
133-6; Bauet, ibid., 27 (1893), 263-8; Chobaut, ibid., 101 (1937), 5-52; 
102 (1937), 3-39; C. Roth, in: REJ, 84 (1926), 1-14; idem, in: JQR, 18 
(1927/28), 357-83; idem, in: Mitteilungen zur juedischen Volkskunde, 
80 (1928), 16-20; idem, in: Journal of Jewish Bibliography, 1 (1939), 
99-105; R. Caillet, Spectacles a Carpentras (1942), 18ff.; Bautier, in: 
Annales (1959), 255 ff.; Z. Szajkowski, Autonomy and Communal Jew- 
ish Debts... (1959), passim; Lavedan, in: Congrés archéologique de 
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France, 121 (1963), 307ff.; W. Reinhard, Reform in der Dioezese Car- 
pentras (1966), passim; H. Ameye, En flanant: rues et places de Car- 
pentras (1966), 107 ff. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


CARPI, LEONE (1887-1964), Italian Zionist leader. Carpi 
was born in Rome from ancient Jewish family deeply involved 
in the Italian National Revival (so-called Risorgimento) and 
graduated in law from the University of Rome and in philos- 
ophy from the University of Padua. During World War 1 he 
served in the Italian army in the artillery corps and was dec- 
orated. After the war he became an active Zionist, working 
mainly in Milan. Carpi was one of the first Italian Jews to join 
the *Revisionist movement (1925) and was its leader in Italy 
from 1928. He edited the Italian Revisionist organ L'Idea Sioni- 
stica. Carpi was the guiding spirit behind the founding of the 
*Betar naval school at Civitavecchia in 1934, and helped orga- 
nize “illegal” immigration to Palestine from the Italian coast. 
In 1956 he settled in Jerusalem. He died there in 1964. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Scritti in Memoria di Leone Carpi (edited by 
Daniel Carpi, Attilio Milano, Alexander Rofé, Jerusalem, 1967). ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Longo Adorno, “Unalleanza precaria: il Betar 
e la scuola marittima di Civitavecchia nei rapporti della diplomazia 
fascista (1934-1938), in: Clio, no. 2 (2004), 317-44. 


[Massimo Longo Adorno] 


CARR, JUDY FELD (1933- ), Canadian rescuer of Syrian 
Jews. Carr was born in Montreal and raised in the northern 
Ontario town of Sudbury, where her father was a fur trader 
and leader of Sudbury’s tiny Jewish community. After Carr 
finished high school in 1957, she earned a degree in music ed- 
ucation from the University of Toronto. In 1960 she married 
a young physician, Ronald Feld. 

In the late 1960s the couple became involved in the 
Soviet Jewry campaign but soon refocused on the plight 
of Jews in Syria. They organized a Syrian Jewish support 
committee modeled on the Soviet Jewry campaign. Their 
committee mailed packages of religious items to Syria which 
local authorities allowed to be delivered. In the process, the 
Felds made covert contact with Syrian Jewish leaders. Coded 
communication began, as did the secret transfer of money to 
support Syrian Jews in distress. 

When Ronald died suddenly in 1973, his wife continued 
their Syrian work. She eventually remarried a Toronto lawyer 
and Jewish leader Donald Carr. They formed an enlarged 
family of six children. In 1977 she was approached with the 
idea of bringing an elderly and sick Syrian rabbi to Toronto 
for medical treatment. Syrian authorities generally refused to 
allow Jewish departures but Judy, intrigued at the thought of 
actually removing a Jew from Syria, accepted the challenge. She 
soon learned that in Syria money could make the impossible 
happen. With bribe money quietly raised in Toronto, Judy 
eventually got the rabbi out of Syria. 

Before long, Carr was secretly engineering the exit of 
more and more Jews. And with every rescue came the names 
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of more Jews desperate to leave. Each case was different. 
Costs varied: an old man generally cost less than a young 
and single woman, a little boy more than a little girl. In ad- 
dition to bribe money, the Syrians also demanded a fig-leaf 
excuse for allowing Jews to leave. Judy was inventive. Some 
were said to be departing for medical treatment, others as 
caregivers for the sick or for business or to visit family who 
had left Syria in the 1940s and 1950s, before Syria’s doors were 
sealed. Officially, each exiting Jew was supposed to return, 
but bribed authorities knew no Jew would be back. When 
it was imperative that an individual or family leave Syria 
immediately, Carr dealt with smugglers who, for a handsome 
price, illegally transported people and goods across Syria's 
border with Turkey. Once in Turkey, rescued Jews were moved 
on to Israel. 

In the early 1990s hopes for a Middle East peace were 
high and Syria eased its restrictions on Jewish departures. 
Unsure how long the Syrian door would remain open, Carr 
threw all her energy and resources into removing Syria’s 
remaining Jews as quickly as possible. Most left. In the early 
2000s there were virtually no Jews remaining in Syria. As a 
direct result of her efforts, more than 3,000 Jews were rescued 
from Syria. 

Long working in secret, Carr finally received recognition 
for her work. She was awarded the Order of Canada, the 
highest award Canada can give a citizen, in 2001. She was 
also honored in 1995 by Israeli Prime Minister Yizhak Rabin. 
“Very few people, if any,’ wrote Rabin, “have contributed as 
greatly as you have.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Troper, The Ransomed of God: The Re- 
markable Story of One Woman's Role in the Rescue of Syrian Jews 


(1999). 
[Harold Troper (24 ed.)] 


CARRASCON, JUAN (17* century), Spanish controver- 
sialist. According to the work Danielillo, Carrascon, a friar 
born in Madrid, converted to Judaism after discussions with 
ex-Marranos in Leghorn, and then wrote a book to demon- 
strate the errors of Christianity. His brother, who followed his 
example, settled in Jerusalem. Juan has been identified with 
Fray Carrascon, reputed author of the anti-Catholic work 
Carrascon (“Nodriza,’ 1633) — written in fact by the Spanish 
Protestant theologian Fernando de Texeda. There is reason 
to believe that the Juan Carrascon who became converted 
to Judaism is a figment of the imagination of the author of 
Danielillo, who misinterpreted the religious tenor of Texeda’s 
work. On the other hand the fact that Carrascon libro curio- 
sissimo is included in a catalogue of the printing house of 
*Manasseh Ben Israel in 1652 suggests the possibility of some 
Jewish association. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.C. Brunet, Manuel du libraire et de lamateur 
de livres, 1 (1860), 1598; C. Roth, in: REJ, 91 (1931), 7ff; A. Yaari, in: 
KS, 24 (1947), 87; A.S. Halkin, in: M.M. Kaplan Jubilee Volume (1953), 
404-16; J. Rosenthal, in: Aresheth, 2 (1960), 169; 3 (1961), 438. 


[Cecil Roth] 
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CARRION DE LOS CONDES, city in Castile, N. Central 
Spain, near *Burgos. Jews were already in the city in 1127. At 
that time, according to Alfonso de Valladolid or Abner of Bur- 
gos, in his Mostrador de Justicia (“Teacher of Righteouness,” 
or Moreh Zedek), many *Karaites lived in the community. 
The community was in existence in 1225 when its privileges 
served as the model for those granted to the nearby commu- 
nity of Sahagun. In the 13" century the community was very 
important and its privileges were confirmed by Alfonso x. A 
number of Jews from Carrion were allocated property after 
the Christian reconquest of Seville and *Jerez de la Frontera 
in 1266. In 1290 the communities of Carrion, Saldafia, and 
*Monzon were paying a sum of 91,987 maravedis in annual 
taxes and services. This was the period of the activity of the 
Shem Tov Ardutiel (*Santob de Carrion), author of the Pro- 
verbios morales. He was the only poet who wrote both in He- 
brew and Castilian and achieved prominence in Hebrew and 
Castilian literature. At the time between 50 and 100 Jewish 
families lived in Carrion. 

According to the chronicler Solomon ibn Verga, author 
of Shevet Yehudah, the Carrion community was attacked dur- 
ing the anti-Jewish riots in Spain of 1391 when many Jews were 
forcibly converted, but it revived in the 15" century, when a 
number of Jews there were engaged in tax farming on a large 
scale. In the second half of the 15» century, the Jews of Car- 
ridn did not constitute an aljama, that is, a legally recognized 
community. The Jews were excluded from relief from certain 
imposts granted to the other inhabitants in 1453. In 1486 the 
Jews of Carrion paid a forced levy of 11,692 maravedis for the 
war with Granada, and this sum reached 13,500 in 1490. In 
1488 the crown renewed the exemption, accorded by Juan 11 
and Henry rv, of the Jewish community from the duty of fur- 
nishing accommodation, clothing, and salaries for the cor- 
regidor (military commandant) and tax officers. Only In 1481 
were the Jews obliged to live in a separate quarter. After the 
decree of expulsion of the Jews from Spain in March 1492, 
some Jews of Carrién were accused of failing to defray their 
share of the alcabala (indirect taxes). In the same period an 
order was given by the crown that Jewish debts should be 
speedily settled. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Beinart, in: Tarbiz, 26 (1956/57), 77; Baer, 
Urkunden index’; I. Gonzalez Llubera, Proverbios Morales de San- 
tob de Carrion (1947), 1-4; Suarez Fernandez, Documentos, index; 
Leon Tello, in: Institute Tello Téllez de Meneses, 25 (1966), index. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.L. Lacave, Juderias y sinagogas espafiolas 
(1992), 233-5. 


[Haim Beinart / Yom Tov Assis (2™4 ed.)] 


CARTAGENA, Mediterranean port in Castile, S.E. Spain. 
Jewish settlement dates from the period of Roman rule in the 
Iberian Peninsula. The designation Cartageni or Cartigena 
appearing in the Talmud and Midrash was used to denote 
the whole of Spain. It appears in the midrashim, including 
the legend concerning the expedition of Alexander the Great 
(Lev. R. 27:1). The traditions concerning the Jewish commu- 
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nity there undoubtedly fostered these legends. Detailed in- 
formation about Cartagena Jewry becomes available after the 
conquest of the area by Castile in the 13" century. Sancho Iv 
granted the bishop of Cartagena in 1290 an annual tithe from 
the Jewish taxes, this being confirmed by Ferdinand rv in 
1310. Nothing is known of the fate of the Jews in Cartagena 
during the anti-Jewish rioting in Spain in 1391, but they were 
probably not spared. There are references to the community 
during the 15 century. In 1453 the tithes and customs dues of 
the bishopric were farmed by Don Symuel Aventuriel, and in 
1462 by Don David aben Alfacar. The Cartagena community 
paid the sum of ten castellanos levied in 1485 to prosecute the 
war in Granada, and the same amount in 1489. After the ex- 
pulsion of the Jews from Spain in 1492 Cartagena served as a 
port of embarkation for the exiles. A tribunal of the Inquisi- 
tion was established in Cartagena in 1500, but little is known 
of its activities. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, index; Baer, Urkunden, 2 (1936), 
index; H. Beinart, in: Estudios, 3 (1962), 135; Suarez Fernandez, Doc- 
umentos, index. 

[Haim Beinart] 


CART AND CHARIOT, primary forms of land transport 
in the ancient world. The chariot (Heb. 299, 7237, the latter 
mostly collective, “Chariotry”) was used in battle, in hunting, 
and in ceremonies; the cart served to transport freight, people, 
and captives. From the 15» century B.c.E. onward, chariots, 
like their immediate predessors, were two-wheeled and drawn 
by two horses, but the wheels had six spokes and the axle was 
located at the extreme rear; they were also operated by one or 
two persons. The Sea Peoples, including the Philistines, used 
chariots and carts (Heb. 773¥), which are depicted on the Me- 
dinet Habu reliefs portraying the battle between them and 
Ramses 111. Stronger chariots with more than six spokes per 
wheel were widespread, primarily in Assyria. Battle or hunting 
chariots always indicated an honored status. In the Bible the 
chariot is mentioned as a sign of importance to its owner: Pha- 
raoh had Joseph ride in the chariot of his second-in-command 
(Gen 41:43; cf. 46:29; 50:9), and David's heir apparent Absalom 
acquired a chariot and horses and 50 outrunners (11 Sam. 15:1; 
cf. 1 Kings 1:5). When the tribes of Israel entered Canaan, they 
found the local population’s iron chariot a serious obstacle to 
the conquest of the plains (Judg. 1:19). The Philistines domi- 
nated the Israelites due to their formidable chariotry during 
the time of Samuel and Saul (cf. 1 Sam. 13:5). David did not 
develop this technique of warfare, as may be seen from the 
fact that he simply destroyed the chariotry he captured from 
the Arameans (11 Sam. 8:4). Solomon, however, put his army 
on a par with those of his neighbors by the development of an 
army of chariots (1 Kings 9:15-19). The Egyptians, Hittites, and 
Arameans were Solomon's main suppliers of chariots (1 Kings 
10:29), and chariots were prominent in the army of the north- 
ern kingdom; it is significant that the idea that the great north- 
ern prophets, Elijah and Elisha, were Israel’s true defenders is 
expressed by the metaphor “Israel's chariots and horsemen” 
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(11 Kings 2:12; 13:14; cf. 11 Kings 13:7). Since chariotry was less 
developed in Judah, the people of Judah were more depen- 
dent on Egypt for help in chariot warfare (Isa. 31:1). Unlike the 
chariot, the cart was a heavy four-wheeled vehicle designed 
to carry heavy loads. It was usually drawn by cows or oxen, as 
is attested on Egyptian and Assyrian monuments and in the 
Bible (Num. 7:3-8; 1 Sam. 6:7; 11 Sam. 6:3), and was employed 
for the transport of people and things (Gen. 45:19; 46:5). The 
Bible describes the cart as heavy and awkward: “Draw sin as 
with cart ropes” (Isa. 5:18); “[creaks] as a cart full of sheaves” 
(Amos 2:13, the translation is, however, uncertain). The trans- 
porting of captives in carts is depicted on Assyrian and Egyp- 
tian monuments of the seventh century B.c.£. The design of 
these vehicles is known from these monuments and from 
models uncovered in excavations. The word galgal, found in 
Ezekiel 23:24, probably refers to army transport wagons, and 
military transport may also be referred to by the term ‘agalot 
in Psalms 46:90. Carts whose railing was built as a trellis have 
also been unearthed; they were covered with fabric and were 
called eglot zav, i.e., “turtle wagons” (Num. 7:3), because of 
their resemblance to the back of the turtle’s armor. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Yadin, The Art of Warfare in Biblical Lands 
(1963), 4-5, 37-40, 86-90 (incl. plates); EM, 5 (1968), 462-72 (incl. 
bibl.); 1B, s.v. (incl. plates); C. Singer et al. (eds.), A History of Tech- 
nology, 1 (1955), 716 ff. 


[Zeev Yeivin] 


°CARTER, JIMMY (1924- ), 39" president of the United 
States (1977-81). Carter was born in Plains, Georgia. A gradu- 
ate of the Naval Academy, he served in the Navy from 1946 to 
1953. In 1962 he was elected to the Georgia State Senate. After 
losing a gubernatorial primary in 1966, he went on to win the 
primary and general election in 1970 and served as governor 
from 1971 to 1975. In the 1970 gubernatorial primary much of 
the Jewish community of Atlanta supported the better-known 
former governor, Carl E. Sanders, over the unknown aspirant 
from Plains. However, Carter established strong relationships 
with Atlanta Jewish leaders such as Stuart *Eizenstat (who 
worked on his gubernatorial campaign staff), Robert Lip- 
schutz, and Marvin Goldstein. 

In the 1976 presidential primaries Carter upset a 
number of Democrats who were better-known in the Jewish 
community. In the general election Carter captured 64% of 
the Jewish vote while President Gerald Ford received 34%. 
During one of the presidential debates candidate Carter 
came out in support of legislation that would prohibit U.S. 
corporations from complying with the Arab boycott of 
Israel. 

The Carter administration reflected the growing influ- 
ence of Jews in American politics; in his one term in office 
he appointed four Jewish Americans to his cabinet - Harold 
*Brown at Defense, Michael *Blumenthal at Treasury, Neil 
*Goldschmidt at Transportation, and Phillip *Klutznick at 
Commerce. Moreover, Eizenstat, Lipschutz, and Al Moses 
served in senior roles in the administration. 
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However, President Carter’s support in the Jewish 
community often suffered as a result of the administration's 
policies in the Middle East. Early in the administration 
Carter called for a “Palestinian Homeland” - the farthest any 
president had ever gone in supporting Palestinian national- 
ism. By the fall of 1977 the president and his national secu- 
rity adviser, Zbignew Brzezinski, were pressing Israel to at- 
tend a proposed Geneva Conference where a comprehensive 
peace accord would be discussed. Partially in reaction to 
this Geneva convention plan, which he saw as leading no- 
where, Egyptian President Anwar *Sadat made his historic trip 
to Jerusalem in November 1977. The administration’s first 
reaction was to oppose Sadat’s initiative but to the admin- 
istration’s credit it reversed course and in the fall of 1978 
Carter was instrumental in helping Sadat and Israeli Prime 
Minister *Begin hammer out the Camp David Accords. 
This historic first peace treaty between Israel and an Arab 
state was signed on the White House lawn in the spring of 
1979. 

Two other events eroded Carter’s Jewish support. In the 
spring of 1978 he proposed a controversial sale of America’s 
top fighter aircraft, the F-15, to Saudi Arabia. Both Israel and 
the American Jewish community vigorously opposed this 
sale and Carter only narrowly prevailed in a close U.S. Senate 
vote. In the process, however, Mark *Siegel - a senior White 
House official and the President's Jewish liaison - resigned in 
protest. Furthermore, in the fall of 1979 Carter’s uN ambas- 
sador, Andrew Young, was forced to resign when it was re- 
vealed that he had arranged secret meetings with representa- 
tives of the PLo. 

On the domestic front Carter had greater success with 
the Jewish community. In the spring of 1978 Eizenstat, Cart- 
ers domestic policy advisor, took to the president a Siegel- 
Ellen Goldstein proposal to establish a Holocaust Memorial 
in Washington, p.c. Subsequently, Carter established a Pres- 
ident’s Commission on the Holocaust, chaired by Elie *Wiesel, 
which eventually led to the opening of the Holocaust Museum 
in 1993. Carter also supported and signed legislation to ban 
US. corporate compliance with the Arab boycott of Israel. 
Moreover, in the wake of the Iranian revolution, the adminis- 
tration arranged for easier immigration for Iranian Jewish and 
Bahai refugees. Carter’s focus on human rights was extended 
to Soviet Jewry and in the Carter years Jewish immigration 
from the Soviet Union dramatically expanded. 

In the fall of 1979 the administration reached out to the 
Jewish community by appointing Klutznik as secretary of 
commerce. Klutznik was a fixture in American Jewish com- 
munal life who was probably the most prominent Jewish com- 
munal leader to be appointed to the U.S. cabinet since Oscar 
Strauss in 1906. 

However, in 1980 many Jewish voters abandoned Carter - 
first for Senator Edward Kennedy in the primaries and then for 
Governor Ronald Reagan and Congressman John Anderson 
in the fall. In November Carter bested Reagan in the Jewish 
community by only a narrow margin - 45%-39%. This was the 
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worst showing among Jewish voters for a Democratic presi- 
dential candidate since James Cox in 1920. 

In retirement, President Carter revived his reputation 
among many Americans with his support for democracy and 
human rights overseas and such domestic initiatives as his 
support for Habitat for Humanity. However, his relations with 
the Jewish community often remained strained because of his 
continued criticism of Israeli policies. 


[Ira Forman (2™ ed.)] 


CARTER, NELL (Nell Hardy; 1948-2003), U.S. actor-singer. 
One of nine children, Carter grew up Presbyterian and sang 
in her church choir in Birmingham, Alabama. As a teenager 
she sang in coffeehouses with The Renaissance Ensemble and 
on the radio with the Y Teens. The 4-foot-11 singer moved to 
New York at 19 to study acting and performed in such local 
nightclubs as Dangerfield’s, the Village Gate, and the Rainbow 
Room. Carter made her Broadway debut in Soon (1971), which 
featured yet-to-be-discovered talent Richard Gere and Peter 
Allen. But her real success came in 1977 with her Tony-, Obie-, 
and Emmy-winning performance in the Broadway musical 
Aint Misbehavin’. Carter made her big-screen debut with a 
small singing part in Hair (1979), followed by her memorable 
role as the voodoo maid Dorita in the comedy Modern Prob- 
lems (1981) and then lent her voice to the African American 
animated feature Bébés Kids (1992). It was her success in Ain't 
Misbehavin’ that helped Carter land the role of sassy house- 
keeper Miss Nellie Ruth Harper in the NBc sitcom Gimme a 
Break! (1981-87), for which she received two Emmy nomina- 
tions. In 1982, Carter converted to Judaism before her mar- 
riage to Jewish lumber company executive George Krynicki; 
she maintained memberships at Los Angeles-area synagogues 
Temple Shalom and Temple Emanuel. Carter had a daugh- 
ter, Tracey Hardy, and adopted two African American sons, 
Joshua and Daniel, with Krynicki. The couple divorced in 
1989, and a 1992 marriage to Canadian record producer Roger 
Larocque lasted one year. Carter struggled with drug and al- 
cohol addiction from early in her career, but was able to over- 
come her problems with a 12-step program in the mid-1980s. 
She also suffered from type-two diabetes, and in 1992 had two 
brain surgeries to repair aneurysms. After her surgery, she re- 
turned to the small screen from 1993 to 1995 as principal PJ. 
Moore on the aBc sitcom Hangin’ with Mr. Cooper and to the 
stage in 1996 in the role of Miss Hannigan for the 20" anni- 
versary revival of Annie. Following her death from diabetes- 
related complications in 2003, Carter left custody of her chil- 
dren to her partner, Ann Kaser. 

[Adam Wills (24 ed.)] 


CARTER, VICTOR M. (1910-2004), U.S. businessman and 
philanthropist. Carter, born in Rostov, Russia, was brought to 
America at age 11 by his parents, who settled in Los Angeles. 
At 16 he worked full time in his father’s hardware store. Carter 
went into business for himself at age 19, opening the original 
do-it-yourself hardware store, which evolved into Builder’s 
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Emporium. A highly successful building materials company, 
it included an engineering plant and a large hardware concern. 
In 1959 Carter bought a major interest in Republic Pictures, of 
which he became president and chairman of the board. 
Carter retired from business in 1967 to devote himself to 
his philanthropic activities, which included the State of Israel 
and many Jewish organizations. He was national chairman of 
the American Israel Bonds Campaign from 1962 to 1965 and 
chaired the international economic conferences to promote 
investment in Israel, which were held in Jerusalem in 1968 
and 1969. He was president of the Jewish Federation Coun- 
cil and the Jewish Community Foundation and held leader- 
ship posts in support of Tel Aviv, Ben-Gurion, and Brandeis 
universities, as well as Cedars-Sinai Medical Center, City of 
Hope, and the Histadrut. He was also involved in munici- 
pal government and in the African-American, Hispanic, and 
Asian communities. 
[Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


CARTHAGE, ancient city in North Africa near the mod- 
ern Tunis; founded in the 96 century B.c.£. by Phoenicians. 
There is no evidence of Jews in Carthage during the Punic 
period (before 146 B.c.£.); on the other hand, a number of 
modern scholars maintain that the expansion of the Phoeni- 
cians from Tyre and Sidon owed something of its impetus to 
the collaboration of Hebrews from the Palestinian hinterland. 
Substantial Jewish settlement is known only from the time of 
the Roman Empire. Its existence is shown from inscriptions 
(mainly on tombstones) and from literary sources, especially 
those of the Church Fathers. The majority of Jewish inscrip- 
tions from Carthage (discovered in a cemetery excavated near 
the city) show that the language of its Jews was Latin, although 
a few inscriptions are in Hebrew. The *menorah is common, 
and some of the tombs are decorated with wall paintings. The 
city is also mentioned in the Talmud. Of particular interest 
is the paradoxical statement: “From Tyre to Carthage the na- 
tions know Israel and their Father who is in heaven, but from 
Tyre westward and from Carthage eastward the nations know 
neither” (Men. 110a). “Africans” (Carthaginians) are also de- 
scribed as disputing with Israelites the title to the ownership 
of Erez Israel. The Septuagint translates “Tarshish” by Kar- 
hadon (= Carthage). The Jews of Carthage and its surround- 
ings were most probably originally emigrants whose number 
grew, particularly after the disasters in Erez Israel (in 70 and 
132-5) and in Egypt (in 115-117). Some scholars maintain that 
in the Mediterranean area there was intensive proselytizing 
activity among the Phoenician populace, who felt particu- 
larly close to Judaism and who attached themselves to Juda- 
ism after their political decline. By this means the Phoenicians 
preserved their Semitic identity and were not assimilated by 
the Roman-Hellenistic culture which they hated. This view, 
though interesting, is highly problematical. Nevertheless, 
the possibility of successful Jewish proselytizing there can- 
not be dismissed. With the spread of Christianity the status 
of the Jews began progressively to deteriorate. The hatred of 
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the Christians stemmed partly from the influence exercised 
by the Jewish religion in Carthage and the surrounding area, 
where there were many Judaizing sects and proselytes. Tertul- 
lian and Augustine give a few details about the Jews in Car- 
thage, whose situation particularly deteriorated in the days of 
Justinian when the regulations issued against heretics affected 
them also. As a result synagogues were seized and converted 
into churches and many Jews fled. It is possible that in that 
period, under the influence of the exiled Jews, a number of 
North African pagan tribes became converted. The Moslem 
conquest ended the importance of Carthage and the center of 
Jewish life in the area passed to *Kairouan. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Monceaux, in: REJ, 44 (1902), 1-28; N. Slous- 
chz, Hebraeo-Phéniciens et Judéo-Berbéres (1908); idem, La civilisa- 
tion hébraique et phénicienne a Carthage (1911); Juster, Juifs, 1 (1914), 
208, n. 8; G. Rosen, Juden und Phoenizier (19297); Mieses, in: REJ, 92 
(1932), 113-353 93 (1932), 53-72, 135-56; 94 (1933), 73-89; Baron, Social’, 
1 (1952), 176, 374; Y. Levi, Olamot Nifgashim (1960), 60-78; M. Simon, 
Recherches d’/histoire judéo-chrétienne (1962), 30-87. 


[Uriel Rappaport] 


CARTOONISTS. Jews have exerted considerable influence 
on cartooning, particularly in the 20" century. In the United 
States, a large percentage of the creators of newspaper comic 
strips were Jewish, Jews played a leading role in the creation 
and leadership of the comic book industry, and Jews had im- 
portant parts in the origin and then renewed popularity of 
animated films. 

Although *caricature was developed in the 17 cen- 
tury and became a favorite art form for some of the greatest 
painters and draftsmen, it was not until the 1890s in America 
that the comic strip received its impetus. Shortly after the ap- 
pearance in 1895 in Joseph Pulitzer’s New York World of R.F. 
Outcault’s “Yellow Kid,” the first cartoon series in story form, 
William Randolph Hearst prevailed on his leading caricatur- 
ist and political lampoonist, Frederick Burr *Opper, a Jew, to 
draw a strip. This resulted in “Happy Hooligan” and a later se- 
ries featuring “Alphonse and Gaston,’ who became symbols 
for politeness carried to extremes. Opper’s work was a major 
contribution to the evolution of the comic strip, which soon 
grew into an international phenomenon when Moses *Koe- 
nigsberg, in 1913, started King Features Syndicate, destined to 
become the largest worldwide distributor of comic strips. 

The following year Harry Hershfield (1885-1974) intro- 
duced a new character, Abie Kabibble, described as “the wan- 
dering Jew taking a short rest in the suburbs of the world” 
Hershfield’s strip, entitled “Abie the Agent,’ was called “the 
first adult comic strip in America.” 

Comic strips, at first funny and addressed mainly to chil- 
dren, later developed in different directions, using a variety of 
art forms, techniques, and themes. Leading Jewish practitio- 
ners of this art form were Al *Capp (Alfred Gerald Caplin), 
creator of “Li'l Abner”; Jules Feiffer (1929- ), a witty dissector 
of the complex pretensions of urban Americans; Rube (Reu- 
ben Lucius) Goldberg (1883-1970), the originator of Boob 
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McNutt and Mike and Ike, and of humorous cartoons depict- 
ing elaborate contraptions for performing simple operations; 
and Milt Gross (1895-1953), popular artist of “Banana Oil” 
and narrator of illustrated dialect stories. In 1938 Jerry Sie- 
gel and Joe Shuster introduced a new character, Superman, 
whose superhuman powers had an enormous impact on the 
later development of comic strips. Other Jewish artists noted 
for their work on comic strips include Sam Leff (“Joe Jinks”), 
Moe Leff (“Joe Palooka’), Mel Lazarus (“Miss Peach”), Jerry 
Marcus (“Trudy”), Hy Eisman (“Little Iodine”), Howard Sch- 
neider (“Eek and Meek”), Ted Key (“Hazel”), Irwin Hasen 
(“Dondi”), and Will Eisner (“The Spirit”), Art *Spiegelman 
(the Holocaust), Al *Hirschfeld (Broadway caricaturist), *Her- 
block (editorial cartoons), R. *Crumb (“underground” com- 
ics), and Jeffrey *Katzenberg (animated films at Walt Disney 
and DreamWorks). 

While most cartoonists specialize in one form, many 
vary their output. Goldberg, for example, started as a sports 
cartoonist and even won a Pulitzer Prize for an editorial car- 
toon. Nearly all studied art seriously, many had their works 
collected in books, and a considerable number are represented 
in reputable museums both by cartoons and by other works. 
Lyonel Feininger, who left America to return to pre-Hitler 
Germany, was an outstanding craftsman in two strips, “The 
Kinder Kids” and “Wee Willie Winkle’s World” before he be- 
came a great expressionist and cubist painter. 

Internationally regarded as one of the outstanding edito- 
rial cartoonists of the 1960s was Herblock (Herbert Lawrence 
*Block), of the Washington Post, who won two Pulitzer Prizes 
and numerous other awards. 

In the more than 2,000 Jewish periodicals that appeared 
and disappeared in Europe in nearly 300 years, cartooning 
played an insignificant role. There were exceptions in some 
some Jewish satirical periodicals that began to appear in the 
1870s, such as Kikeriki in Vienna, the London Pipifax, the St. 
Petersburg Schegez, Puck in New York, and Schlemiel in Ger- 
many. Several attempts were made to create satirical journals 
in Israel: Naaseh ve-Nishma, Ozer Dallim, and Purimon. 

Jewish cartoonists, however, have made substantial con- 
tributions to newspapers and magazines all over the world, 
through imaginative caricature, incisive social and political 
commentary, and sheer humor. Thomas Theodor *Heine, a 
German painter and cartoonist, was one of the founders of 
the satirical review, Simplizissimus, of Munich. Imre *Kelen, 
born in Hungary, established a reputation with his carica- 
tures of statesmen at the Versailles Peace Conference in 1919. 
Henry (Hy) Mayer went to the United States from Germany, 
worked for ten years for the New York Times, and was editor 
of Punch in London in 1914. Walter Tirer, born in Prague, con- 
tributed his imitations of the Old Masters to publications in 
Europe and America. Leo *Haas, a Czech political cartoon- 
ist, is known for his vivid secret drawings of the life he en- 
dured in concentration camps. Arthur *Szyk, born in Lodz, 
turned from his specialty, book illumination, to draw savage 
anti-Nazi caricatures. 
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The line between humor and social commentary is gen- 
erally thin, but a number of cartoonists and caricaturists at- 
tracted a following because of the essentially serious empha- 
sis in their work: in Israel, Kariel Charles *Gardosh (“Dosh”), 
Raanan *Lurie, Aryeh Navon, Yoseph Bass, and Yaakov Farkas 
(“Zeev”); in Great Britain, Victor Weisz (“Vicky”), Michael 
Isaacson (“Niky”), and Ralph Sallon; in the United States, 
William *Gropper, Ben *Shahn, David Levine, William Au- 
erbach-Levy, and Al Hirschfeld. William Marcus drew polit- 
ical cartoons for the New York Times for fifty years until his 
retirement in 1958. 

Contributors of cartoons to the New Yorker include Ro- 
manian-born Saul *Steinberg, William Steig, Carl Rose, Syd 
Hoff, Anatole Kovarsky, Mischa Richter, Dave Pascal, Abe 
Birnbaum, Al Roth, and Barney Tobey. 

Other “comic panel” cartoonists whose work became fa- 
miliar in America and abroad include Max Fleischer, whose 
“Betty Boop” was one of the early stars of the animated car- 
toon industry, Dave and Irving Breger, Stan Berenstain, 
Dave Hirsch, George Wolfe, Al Kaufman, Alan Jaffee, Larry 
Katzman, and Jack Mendelsohn. Four Roth brothers, Ben, 
Irving, Salo and Al, who were all born in Seletyn in the Car- 
pathian Mountains - and signed their cartoons, respectively, 
as Roth, Roir, Salo, and Ross - established individual reputa- 
tions as humor panelists. 

In the United States, the traditional Jewish resistance to 
representational art no longer seems relevant. From the mag- 
azine Mad to Spiegelman’s Maus, Jews have put their lives in 
pen and ink and thus portrayed identity, culture and history. 
The editorial director of Mad, Harvey *Kurtzman, along with 
the publisher, William *Gaines, brought a distinctly Jewish fla- 
vor to what became one of the seminal magazines of postwar 
American culture. The first issue, in 1952, included a parody of 
gangster cartoons titled “Gonefs.” The Yiddish in the magazine 
was undefined. Later issues of Mad had sprinklings of Yiddish 
and Jewish-inspired satire. In the fantasy world of comic strips 
and comic books, Jews had a major presence, as authors and 
as characters in the stories, promoting truth, justice, and the 
American Way. In the late 1960s, Jews played a major role in 
the new “underground” comics whose best-known practitio- 
ner was R. Crumb. Aline *Kominsky, later Crumb’s wife, and 
Diane Noomin collaborated on the comic “Twisted Sister,” 
which recounted their experiences of growing up in Jewish 
families in New York. In New York, Ben *Katchor created 
“Julius Knipl, Real Estate Photographer,’ which nostalgically 
captured the nuances of Jewish life and culture in America. 
The strip was serialized nationally. Through the cartoon me- 
dium, the stories of the Jews were incorporated into the main- 
stream of American life. Perhaps the most influential Jewish 
artist and writer was Art Spiegelman, whose highly praised 
Maus series culminated in a special Pulitzer Prize. The book 
was so unusual that it appeared on the New York Times best- 
seller list first as a work of fiction and then, after Spiegelman 
objected, as a work of nonfiction. In expressing the horrors 
of the Holocaust and its aftermath through words and pic- 
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tures, Spiegelman meshed comics with art and emerged as a 
foremost presence in American letters. Days after the World 
Trade Center fell in 2001, Spiegelman contributed a haunt- 
ing black-on-black cover to The New Yorker magazine show- 
ing the towers as dark, stately silhouettes. The image seared 
many memories. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Becker, Comic Art in America (1959); 
K. Schwarz, Jewish Artists of the 19 and 20 Centuries (1949); C. 


Waugh, The Comics (1947); D.M. White and R.H. Abel, The Funnies: 
An American Idiom (1963). 


[Irving Rosenthal / Stewart Kampel (24 ed.)] 


CARVAJAL, a distinguished New Christian family in 16"*-cen- 
tury Mexico. LUIS DE CARVAJAL Y DE LA CUEVA (1539-1591?) 
was comptroller for the Cape Verde Islands and an admiral 
of the Spanish fleet off Flanders before going to New Spain 
in 1568. On his way there, he defeated a group of corsairs 
off Jamaica and fought against the English buccaneer John 
Hawkins; later, he captured many of the latter’s followers who 
had been left behind. Carvajal went back to Spain in 1578, and 
in 1579 was named governor of the New Kingdoms of Leon, 
a territory comprising at least one-fifth of the area of modern 
Mexico. Returning to New Spain in 1580, he began to explore 
and exploit his territory, discovering silver and establishing 
towns like Leén, New Almaden, and San Luis, the precursor 
of modern Monterrey. Governor Carvajal’s wife, Guiomar, se- 
cretly a Jewess, refused to accompany him to New Spain, but 
his sister Francisca and her husband Francisco Rodriguez de 
Matos, both ardent Judaizers, joined him with their nine chil- 
dren in 1580. Carvajal was arrested by the Inquisition in 1589 
on the charge of having failed to denounce his niece Isabel as 
a Judaizer. Stripped of his command and sentenced to exile 
could leave the country. 

The governor's nephew and namesake was LUIS DE CAR- 
VAJAL “EL MOZO” (“the Younger”; 1566-1596). When Luis was 
13 and attending a Jesuit school at Medina del Campo, his fam- 
ily introduced him to the practice of Judaism. Unaware of this, 
his uncle made him his heir and successor. After serving as 
the governor's aide in the wild territories under his dominion, 
Luis finally decided to leave his uncle and become more active 
in the practice and promulgation of secret Judaism. Like all 
Conversos in 16"*-century New Spain, Luis’ acquaintance with 
Judaism was extremely limited, but his knowledge of the Vul- 
gate and Catholic devotional literature, which often included 
references to Judaism, made him the most learned Judaizer in 
his society. As he traveled, he encouraged and taught Conver- 
sos and led religious services. He was reconciled at the auto- 
da-fé of March 14, 1590, and, to complete his sentence, was as- 
signed to the school for Indians at Santa Cruz de Tlaltelolco 
as a teacher of rhetoric and secretary to the rector. He eventu- 
ally reverted to Judaism, was rearrested in 1595, and burned at 
the stake on Dec. 8, 1596. His autobiography, letters, and last 
will are among the finest examples of Spanish belles lettres in 
colonial Mexico. He also composed religious poetry, though 
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the fine mystical poem found in his trial records and often 
wrongly ascribed to him is the work of an earlier Portugese 
Converso, Dr. Manuel de Morales. 

Burned at the stake with Luis were his mother, FRAN- 
CISCA NAGEZ, and three of his sisters: ISABEL, widow of the 
Judaizer Gabriel de Herrera; CATALINA, wife of the merchant 
adventurer Antonio Diaz de Caceres; and LEONOR, wife of the 
wealthy mine-owner Jorge de Almeida. Before Luis’ first ar- 
rest, his brothers BALTASAR (b. 1562) and MIGUEL (b.c. 1576) 
escaped to Europe. Their eldest brother, GAsPaR, a Dominican 
priest in Mexico City, was arrested by the Inquisition for con- 
cealing his knowledge of the family’s Judaizing activities but 
was reconciled in 1590. A sister, MARIANA, also reconciled in 
1590, was burned at the stake in 1601, while the youngest sister 
ANA (b. c. 1578) was burned alive in 1649. Catalina’s daughter, 
LEONOR DE CAERES (b. 1586/7), was penanced by the Inquisi- 
tion in 1601, but after a half century of apparently exemplary 
Christian life, appeared voluntarily before the Inquisition in 
1650 to deny that she had ever Judaized. Her purpose was 
clearly to free her descendants from the disabilities attached 
to those found guilty by the Inquisition. Her great-grandson 
JOSE DE LA ROSA, hoping to escape the disabilities, failed in 
his attempt (in 1706) to disclaim her as an ancestor. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Toro, La familia Carvajal, 2 vols. (1944); 


H.C. Heaton (ed.), Discovery of the Amazon According to the Account 
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de Carvajal el Mozo (1935); P. Martinez del Rio, Alumbrado (1937); 
S.B. Lieberman, The Enlightened, the Writings of Luis de Carvajal, el 
Mozo (1967), incl. bibl. 

[Martin A. Cohen] 


CARVAJAL, ABRAHAM ISRAEL (born Antonio Fernan- 
dez, 1590-1659), founder of the London Jewish community. 
Carvajal, who was born into a Marrano family in Fundao, 
Portugal, settled as a merchant in the Canary Islands and later 
in Rouen. When the Rouen Marrano colony was temporar- 
ily disbanded in 1632-33, Carvajal moved to London and en- 
gaged in large-scale trade with the East and West Indies. He 
owned his own ships and served as grain contractor for the 
parliamentary forces during the Civil War. His foreign con- 
nections enabled him to participate in organizing an infor- 
mation service abroad for Oliver *Cromwell. He was head 
of the crypto-Jewish community at the time that *Manasseh 
Ben Israel undertook his mission to request the readmission 
of the Jews to England. Jewish services were apparently held 
in his house. In March 1655-66 Carvajal was one of the sig- 
natories under his Jewish name to the petition to Cromwell 
asking for freedom of worship. In the following year, Carva- 
jal and Simon de *Caceres leased the ground for the original 
congregational cemetery. Samuel Pepys attended the memo- 
rial service for Carvajal in 1659, when the bells of the parish 
church were tolled. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Wolf, Jews in the Canary Islands (1926), 
index; Wolf, in JHSET, 2 (1894-95), 14-46; 10 (1921-23), 228ff.; Roth, 
England, 159ff.; Stokes, in: JHSEM, 1 (1925), 18-20; Samuel, ibid., 2 
(1935), 24-29; 3 (1937) 47-50. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Katz, Eng- 


land, 133-35; ODNB online. 
[Cecil Roth] 


CARVALHO, MORDECAI BARUCH (c. 1705-1785), Tu- 
nisian rabbi and author. Carvalho was one of the most dis- 
tinguished pupils of Isaac *Lumbroso. He served with him 
as a dayyan of the community of Leghorn in Tunis, and later 
became his successor (1752). He wrote: (1) Toafot Reem, a su- 
percommentary on the commentaries of Rashi and Elijah 
*Mizrahi on the Pentateuch (Leghorn, 1761-62), in which he 
quoted various scholars, including his son Isaac, whose work, 
Hayyei Yizhak, he also published as an appendix to his own 
book; (2) Me’ira Dakhya (Leghorn, 1792), glosses and novel- 
lae to various talmudic tractates as well as notes to Maimo- 
nides’ Yad. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Cazés, Notes bibliographiques sur la litté- 
rature juive tunisienne (1893), 77-86, 241; S. Hazzan, Ha-Maalot li- 
Shelomo (1894), 62b; B. Wachstein, Mafteah ha-Hespedim, 3 (1930), 
60; Yaari, Sheluhei, 121. 

[Joseph Elijah Heller] 


CARVALHO, SOLOMON NUNES (1815-1897), U.S. artist, 
early photographer, inventor, Jewish communal leader. Car- 
valho was born in Charleston, South Carolina, to a Sephardi 
family. His family was very active in secular and religious ac- 
tivities; indeed his father, David, was one of the founders of the 
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Reformed Society of Israelites, the first reform congregation 
in the United States, and his uncle Emanuel was an itinerant 
rabbi at several early American congregations. 

Carvalho’ artistic schooling is unclear, but it is possible 
that he studied with Thomas Sully. While one of his earliest 
paintings is of the interior of his childhood synagogue (1838), 
his career as a professional painter began as a portrait maker. 
At the age of 25 years old he painted Child with Rabbits, an 
image later reproduced on U.S. one-, two-, five-, and ten-dol- 
lar bills. After the invention of daguerreotype photographs in 
1839, Carvalho took up the process. Between 1849 and 1853 he 
had photography studios in Baltimore, Charleston, Philadel- 
phia, and New York. In 1853-54 he served as the official pho- 
tographer of a 2,400-mile exploratory expedition through 
the territories of Kansas, Colorado, and Utah; the goal of this 
survey — the fifth led by General John Charles Frémont - was 
to map out a transcontinental railway route between the Mis- 
sissippi River and the Pacific Coast. Unfortunately, all but one 
of Carvalho’s several hundred photographs of the trip are lost. 
A painting of a Utah Indian Chief (1854, Gilcrease Museum, 
Tulsa) and a sketch of a dead child (1854) survive. However, 
Carvalho wrote a popular volume on the expedition that went 
through a number of printings, called Incidents of Travel and 
Adventure in the Far West. Reconstructed from Carvalho’s 
journal and letters written to his wife, this volume discusses 
the rigors and the discoveries of the journey, while also pro- 
viding personal reflections and commentary. 

After returning from the expedition, Carvalho again 
painted portraits. In addition to depicting members of the 
Jewish community, he made allegorical portraits, including 
one of Abraham Lincoln (1865, Rose Art Museum, Brandeis 
University). He also tried his hand at biblical painting, such as 
the now lost Intercession of Moses for Israel (c. 1852), and land- 
scapes, some of which are based on his travels west. Unable to 
make a decent living as an artist, Carvalho invented two steam 
heaters, which were patented in 1877 and 1878. 

Following the example set by his father, Carvalho was a 
leader in Jewish communal affairs, particularly in Jewish edu- 
cation. He lived in several cities, including Philadelphia, where 
he served as an elected officer of the Hebrew Education Society 
(1849-50), and in Baltimore, where he founded the Sephardi 
congregation Beth Israel in 1857, which disbanded two years 
later because of financial problems. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.N. Carvalho, Incidents of Travel and Ad- 
venture in the Far West (reprint 1973); J. Sturhahn, Carvalho (1976); E. 
Berman, “Transcendentalism and Tradition, in: Jewish Art (1990-91): 
64-81. 


[Samantha Baskind (24 ed.)] 


CARVALLO, JULES (1820-1893), French engineer. Car- 
vallo planned and executed various large-scale public works 
in France and elsewhere, notably an irrigation system in the 
Ebro area in Spain. His views were vaguely Saint Simonian. 
In two articles which were published in S. Bloch’s Orthodox 
monthly, Univers Israélite in 1851 and 1853, he called for an “In- 
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ternational Congress for the defense of Jewish rights.” He was 
later one of the founders of the *Alliance Israélite Universelle 
(1860). He also founded a newspaper, LOpinion Nationale, 
“for the defense of oppressed peoples,’ in collaboration with 
Adolphe *Crémieux. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Szajkowski, in: JsOs, 9 (1947), 40. 


CASABLANCA (Ar. Dar al-Baida), largest city and harbor of 
(former French) *Morocco, known as Anfa during the Middle 
Ages. The city was destroyed by the Portuguese in 1468, and its 
Jewish community was dispersed. Moses and Dinar Anfaoui 
(i.e., “of Anfa”) were among the signatories of the takkanot of 
Fez in 1545. In 1750 the Rabbi Elijah Synagogue was built, but 
it was only in 1830 with the arrival of Jewish merchants, princi- 
pally from *Mogador, Rabat, and *Tetuan, that the community 
really developed. At the beginning of the 20" century there 
were 20,000 inhabitants, of whom 6,000 were Jews. There 
were then two synagogues, eight talmud torah schools, and 
four private schools. The first *Alliance Israélite Universelle 
school, founded in 1897, was supported by the local notables. 
After the plunder in 1903 of Settat, an important center of the 
region, the community received 1,000 Jewish refugees. Later, 
Casablanca was itself devastated by rebellious tribes, and a 
large number of its inhabitants were massacred in August 1907. 
Among the Jews, there were 30 dead, others gravely injured, 
and 250 women and children abducted. By 1912 Casablanca 
had become the economic capital of Morocco and, thereby, an 
important center for the Jews of Morocco, as well as for their 
coreligionists all over North Africa and Europe. The Casa- 
blanca community distinguished itself in all spheres by the 
intensity of its activities. Many of its members held high posi- 
tions in commerce, industry, and the liberal professions. 


Urbanization and Growth of the Community 

The process of urbanization in Morocco during the 20 cen- 
tury turned Casablanca into both the country’s major eco- 
nomic center and the place of the chief concentration of its 
Jews. The new Jewish population was young. Many Jewish 
immigrants to Casablanca were like the Muslims who were 
moving from agriculture to modern professions, but they re- 
sembled no less the city’s European residents: the more skillful 
Jews became agents for French commercial companies; others 
joined the ranks of the French bureaucracy or became suppli- 
ers to its administration and army or telephone and telegraph 
companies. Casablanca required numerous officials, lawyers, 
notaries, technicians, and manual workers. In all these fields, 
Jews had to compete with other groups. Socioeconomic dif- 
ferences were expressed in residential areas as well. The more 
affluent lived among the Europeans in Casablanca’s new quar- 
ters, the poor resided in the suburbs, in the medina or the 
Muslim quarters. Among the Jews immigrating to Casablanca 
from 1850 to the early 20" century were those from the villages 
in the Middle Atlas who had suffered from the arbitrary rule 
of the Kaids or the internecine quarrels of the Berber tribes. 
In 1931 Jews numbered close to 20,000 (out of a total popu- 
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lation of 163,000), almost as many as the longer established 
community in Marrakesh. In 1936-51 their number grew by 
more than 90% (while the number of Muslims tripled), but 
most continued to live in their own *mellah — both for socio- 
economic reasons and because they felt safer there. 

The upper class of Casablanca’s Jewish community 
founded numerous philanthropic societies to care for the needs 
of their coreligionists who arrived in successive groups from 
the interior of the country. The new arrivals, who were often 
without any means of livelihood, gathered in the mellah district 
of the ancient medina and lived in great poverty. The “commu- 
nity council” provided them with various kinds of support, the 
funds for which were collected from a tax on meat and from 
private donations. The schools of the Alliance also provided 
free education. During World War 11 the anti-Jewish policies 
of the Vichy government restricted the rights of the Jews, es- 
pecially in Casablanca, where a Gestapo office was active, and 
even deprived them of their livelihood until the landing of the 
Allies in 1942. A transit camp was later set up near Casablanca 
for about 3,000 Jewish refugees from Spain, Malta, Libya and 
Greece, most of whom migrated to the U.S. After the libera- 
tion of Morocco, many Jews from the interior, often only the 
men, were attracted to Casablanca by the city’s prosperity. For 
more than 35 years the community was led by Yahia Zagury 
(d. 1944). Principal spiritual leaders of the community had in- 
cluded Hayyim Elmaleh (d. 1857), David Ouaknin (d. 1873), 
Isaac Marrache (d. 1905), Moses Eliakim (d. 1939), and Hayyim 
Bensussan. A bet din continued to deal with matters of per- 
sonal status, ritual slaughter, and supervision of the cemeteries. 
Rabbis continued to encourage the community and, in some 
cases, to stand up for the poor, R. David Danino, who devoted 
most of his writings to remonstrate with the rich about their 
indifference to their less fortunate brethren. Among the well- 
to-do were immigrants from Algeria, who had their own syna- 
gogues, like the splendid Beth-El. 


[David Corcos / Shalom Bar-Asher (2"4 ed.)] 


From 1945 

The Zionist movement intensified its activities among Jews in 
Muslim lands following the end of World War 11, including 
Morocco, the largest Jewish community among those lands. 
Plans were drawn up to bring to Erez Israel not only Jews from 
the 19 towns but also from the Sahara desert and the Atlas 
mountains, where about a third of Morocco’ Jews were living. 
Transit camps were set up throughout Morocco in 1947-48 
and Zionist groups established in the towns increased their 
activity as Morocco’s independence drew neat. 

Between 1948 and 1968 tens of thousands of Moroccan 
Jews went to Casablanca, either to settle there or to await emi- 
gration. Numerically, the drop in population resulting from 
the emigration was offset by the constant influx of Jews from 
the provinces so that the population figures of the Jews in the 
town hardly changed until 1962. In 1948 the number of Jews 
in Casablanca was estimated at about 70,000; while census 
reports indicated that 74,783 Jews in 1951 (34% of Moroccan 
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Jewry) and 72,026 Jews in 1960 (54.1% of the total Jewish popu- 
lation of Morocco) lived in Casablanca. However, in 1964 the 
number of Jews in Casablanca was estimated at only about 
60,000 out of the 85,000 Jews in Morocco. There followed a 
large-scale exodus of Jews from the town; their numbers were 
not replenished by new arrivals. Out of a total of 50,000 Mo- 
roccan Jews there remained an estimated 37,000 in Casablanca 
in 1967 and no more than 17,000 out of a total population of 
22,000 Jews in the following year. Until Morocco gained its 
independence, Casablanca Jews did not enjoy equal rights, 
and in 1949 only 600 of the 70,000 Jews in Casablanca had the 
right to vote in municipal elections. From 1956, however, when 
all Moroccan Jewry acquired equal rights, Jews in Casablanca 
voted and were elected in municipal elections. In 1964 three 
Jewish representatives sat on the Casablanca City Council, and 
in 1959 Meyer Toledano was elected deputy mayor. From 1948 
to 1968 there were several instances of attacks on Jews, partic- 
ularly on the eve of Moroccan independence (1956) and to a 
lesser extent after the Six-Day War of June 1967. The authori- 
ties did their utmost to protect the Jewish population. 

R. Hayyim ben Shushan officiated as the head of the bet 
din and afterwards, for 23 years, R. Shalom Mashash, one of 
the greatest Sephardi poskim, until his death in 2003. Among 
the best-known rabbis of his bet din were R. Moses ben Malka, 
R. Isaac Hazan, and R. Makhluf Abihatsira. 

As the largest Jewish community in North Africa, Casa- 
blanca had many communal institutions, including schools 
of Alliance Israélite Universelle, Otsar ha-Torah (which had 
2,079 pupils in 1961), Em ha-Banim, and *orr. There was also 
a rabbinical seminary, Magen David, founded in 1947. A total 
of 15,450 pupils attended Casablanca Jewish educational es- 
tablishments in 1961 but most of these institutions closed af- 
ter 1965. The community had many charitable organizations, 
administered by the community committee. The *American 
Jewish Joint Distribution Committee carried out social and 
professional activities in the city, starting in 1949. Its represen- 
tative was a lawyer, Helen Cazes ben Attar, a prominent leader 
of Casablanca’s Jews who later was a strong Zionist activist. 
*w1Zo also had an office in town. All these were closed down 
in 1957 after Morocco became independent, but the Joint, as 
an American institution, was permitted to resume its activi- 
ties, which it did until the early 1990s. 

In 2005, around 3,000 Jews remain in Morocco. Regular 
community activities were held only in Casablanca: a com- 
munity center and a primary school (named after Maimo- 
nides), of whose pupils 20% had to be Arabs by government 
order. A Chabad school operated as well. Some 30 minyans 
were active, but most of the synagogues were only partly at- 
tended. The city’s Jews consisted mostly of businessmen and 
elderly people, while the young preferred to get an education 
in Europe or Israel; many of these did not return home. The 
city has become a starting point for Israelis coming on “roots 
tours” or on business. 


[Hayyim J. Cohen / Shalom Bar-Asher (2"¢ ed.)] 
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N. Leven, Cinquante Ans d'Histoire... (1920), 83-86; J.L. Miége, Ma- 
roc, 2 (1961), 178-83; 3 (1962), 26-28; 4 (1963), 377-81; (index). ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Bauer, American Jewry & the Holocaust (1981), 
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CASALE MONFERRATO, town in Piedmont, N. Italy. Jews 
first settled in Casale Monferrato during the 1430s. By the 
beginning of the 16" century, there was a small but well-or- 
ganized community whose members engaged in commerce 
and loan-banking under the aegis of the Paleologi. Changes 
in the regime in 1536 led to anti-Jewish riots during which 
Jewish homes were pillaged. However, under the Gonzaga 
dukes (1536-1708) the rights formerly enjoyed by the Jews in 
Casale Monferrato were renewed. They were obliged to wear 
the Jewish *badge (a yellow cord sewn into the cape) and pay 
heavy taxes, in exchange for which they were permitted to 
engage in commerce, lend money on interest, and farm cus- 
toms dues. A blood accusation was circulated in 1611, but no 
grave consequences ensued. Special privileges were granted 
in 1688 to the wealthy Clava (Katzigin) and Jona families. At 
that time the Jewish population numbered about 500 to 600. 
After Casale Monferrato passed to the dukes of Savoy (1709) 
the privileges formerly accorded to the community remained 
in force. During the 18" century the position deteriorated: in 
1724 a ghetto was established in Casale Monferrato; the Jews 
were forced to sell their real estate and their economic situ- 
ation was undermined. The Jews were granted equal civic 
rights during the French occupation of the area (1799-1814) 
but these were abrogated in 1814, and Jewish residence was 
again restricted to the ghetto. In 1848, the Jews were granted 
complete emancipation. The community then numbered 
about 850. Subsequently, the Jewish population in Casale 
Monferrato decreased because of migration to the large cit- 
ies. The synagogue of Casale Monferrato, the “Oratorio Israel- 
itico,” was built in 1595. Its graceful arcades, recently restored 
frescoes, and numerous inscriptions make it one of the most 
interesting in N. Italy. In 1931 the Casale Monferrato Jewish 
community had 112 members. During the Holocaust period, 
19 Jews were sent to extermination camps directly from the 
town and another few dozen inhabitants may have been de- 
ported from other places. After the war 44 persons remained 
in the community, which was reduced to a membership of 20 
by the end of the 1960s. In the early 21* century a congrega- 
tion of two dozen or so Jews, mostly from Milan and Turin, 
still worshipped at the local synagogue. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Ottolenghi, Brevi cenni sugli israeliti casa- 
lesi e sul loro sacro oratorio (1866); G. Levi, Le iscrizioni del sacro tem- 
pio israelitico di Casale Monferrato (1914); S. Foa, Gli ebrei nel Mon- 
ferrato nei secoli xv1 e XVII (1914); idem, in: RMI, 15 (1949), 113-21; 
Milano, ibid., 28 (1962), 181-202; Milano, Bibliotheca; J. Pinkerfeld, 
Battei ha-Keneset be-Italyah (1954), 31-33. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
R. Segre, “Gli ebrei e il mercato delle carni a Casale Monferratonel 
tardo Cinquecento,’ in: E.M. Artom et al. (eds.), Miscellanea di Studi 
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in memoria di Dario Disegni (1969), 219-37; A. Segre, Memoria di vita 
ebraica; Casale Monferrato, Roma, Gerusalemme 1918-1960 (1979); 
M.M. Modena, “‘Il Sefer Miswot’ della Biblioteca di Casale Monfer- 
rato,” Italia 4 (1985),1-108; A. Segre, Racconti di vita ebraica; Casale 
Monferrato, Roma, Gerusalemme, 1876-1985 (1986); C. De Benedetti 
(ed.), La sinagoga degli argenti; arte e spiritualita ebraica a Casale 
Monferrato (1991); G. Levi, Benedetto tu sia al tuo entrare: le iscrizioni 
del sacro tempio israelitico di Casale Monferrato (1994). 


[Daniel Carpi] 


CASE (Casa), JOSEPH BEN ABRAHAM (d. before 1612), 
Polish rabbi. It is surmised by some that Joseph lived for a 
time in Italy, the name Case being very similar to the Italian 
family name *Cases. He is also known by the surname Shap- 
iro. Case apparently served as rabbi of Lemberg when Joshua 
*Falk was head of the yeshivah there, and he seems also to 
have been rabbi of Posen, where he died shortly before his 
son, Solomon Zalman. Although he left no literary works, he 
was regarded as an outstanding authority. In the responsa of 
Meir of Lublin (no. 88), he is mentioned as one of “the four 
greatest halakhic teachers in the whole of Poland, Lithuania, 
and Russia,’ and he is referred to as “the gaon Rabbi Joseph, 
av bet din of Lemberg and the whole region of Podolia. Some 
identify him with a Joseph mentioned in the responsa Masat 
Binyamin (1633) of Benjamin *Slonik (no. 22). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Perles, in: MGwJ, 16 (1867), 223; Landau, in: 
Ha-Asif, 2 (1885), 399; J. Kohen-Zedek, Shem u-Sheerit (1895), 36 (ad- 
dendum to: Ozar ha-Sifrut, 5 (1896)); S. Buber, Anshei Shem (1895), 
89, no. 215, 203, no. 508; Bloch, in: Ha-Eshkol, 1 (1898), 151-4. 


[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


CASES, Italian family mainly centered in Mantua, where they 
maintained their private synagogue until the 20" century. 
Over many generations, members of the family were physi- 
cians, rabbis, and secretaries of the Mantua community. The 
family spread in due course to Ferrara and elsewhere. The 
first noteworthy member was the rabbi and halakhic scholar 
SAMUEL BEN MOSES (d.1572). His son MOSES BEN SAMUEL 
was rabbi of Mantua from 1586 to 1617, and wrote treatises on 
the Talmud and Mishnah. LULIANO SHALOM BEN SAMUEL 
served as rabbi of Mantua from 1622 to 1630, and compiled 
the communal regulations for taxation of 1626. MENAHEM 
BEN ELHANAN (or Elisha), rabbi of Modena (1642) and Fer- 
rara (1655), was the author of responsa and halakhic decisions. 
JOSEPH BARUCH BEN MOSES was rabbi of Mantua from 1704 
to 1721; some of his halakhic decisions are included in Pahad 
Yizhak by Isaac *Lampronti and in Shemesh Zedakah by Sam- 
son *Morpurgo. ISRAEL GEDALIAH (Laudadio) BEN JOSEPH 
BARUCH, rabbi of Mantua from 1754 to 1793, was the author 
of responsa, poems in Italian and Hebrew, and a medical trea- 
tise (Giornale medico storico, Venice, 1776). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ghirondi-Neppi, index; S. Simonsohn, To- 
ledot ha-Yehudim be-Dukkasut Mantovah, 2 (1965), 540-2; Mortara, 
Indice, 10-11. 


[Attilio Milano] 
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CASES, BENJAMIN BEN DAVID (1680-1749), rabbi and 
author. Cases was born in Adrianople where he lived until 
1730, when he moved to Constantinople. In 1740 he settled in 
Safed and headed a yeshivah. His novellae to the Sefer Mitzvot 
Gadol of *Moses b. Jacob of Coucy were published under the 
title Megillat Sefer (pt. 1, Constantinople, 1750). He also wrote 
commentaries to the Jerusalem Talmud, Midrash Tanhuma, 
and Rashi’s commentary on the Pentateuch, as well as a book 
on Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah called Helko shel Binyamin. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset, 172; Rosanes, Togarmah, 5 
(1938), 293; M.D. Gaon, Yehudei ha-Mizrah be-Erez Yisrael, 2 (1938), 
595; M. Benayahu, Rabbi Hayyim Yosef David Azulai (Heb., 1959), 
82. 


°CASIMIR III “The Great” (Kazimierz Wielki; 1310-1370), 
Polish king traditionally depicted as a protector and benefac- 
tor of the Jews. Casimir continued his father’s work of unit- 
ing the Polish realms. The stimulus given to the cultural and 
economic life of the country, and its progressive urbanization 
during his reign, attracted many Jews there, and he encour- 
aged them to pursue economic activities. There were, how- 
ever, anti-Jewish outbreaks in Wroclaw and Cracow in 1349, 
and in Pozna in 1367. Casimir extended the rights granted to 
the Jews of Kalisz by the charter of *Boleslav the Pious to in- 
clude the Jews throughout Poland. He had previously ratified 
the charter on Oct. 9, 1334, and the reconfirmed text was de- 
livered by him on July 15, 1364, to Falk of Kalisz on behalf of 
his compatriots who had settled in Polish towns. On April 25, 
1367, he extended this privilege to Jews in Lesser Poland and 
Ukraine. The special privilege granted to the Jews in Great Po- 
land ascribed to him is forged. Casimir was on friendly terms 
with his Jewish banker, *Lewko of Cracow. According to tra- 
dition, Casimir had a Jewish mistress, Esterka of Opoczno, by 
whom he had daughters who probably remained Jewish. The 
affair became the theme of many legends, literary composi- 
tions, and romances. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Kutrzeba, Przywileje dla Zydéw Kazimi- 
erza W. (1922); Z. Kaczmarczyk, Monarchia Kazimierza Wielkiego, 1 
(1939); J. Sieradzki, Polska wieku x1v (1959). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
M. Balaban, Historja i literatura zydowska 11, 336-40. 


[Jacob Goldberg] 


CASPARY, EUGEN (1863-1931), German social welfare pio- 
neer. Born in Berlin, Caspary became one of the leading fig- 
ures in the social welfare work of the German Jewish com- 
munity during the first three decades of the 20 century. He 
evolved new methods for meeting social problems and im- 
proving social services. At the close of World War 1, he estab- 
lished an employment program for released Jewish prison- 
ers. As Germany’s postwar inflation reduced the capabilities 
of existing welfare programs and increased sharply the com- 
munity’s needs, Caspary enrolled and directed 1,000 volun- 
teers to serve in food kitchens, to work in playgrounds, and 
to operate the free loan funds. During the years 1917-28, 
when he was director of the Central Welfare Bureau for Ger- 
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man Jews, he unified many small, separate programs for the 
care of orphans. 


[Joseph Neipris] 


CASPER, BERNARD MOSES (1917-1988), chief rabbi of 
the United Hebrew Congregation of Johannesburg and of 
the South African Federation of Synagogues. Casper became 
the first chief rabbi of all South Africa when the Federation of 
Synagogues and Orthodox congregations in the Cape Prov- 
ince combined to form the Union of Orthodox Synagogues in 
1986. Born in London, Casper moved to South Africa in 1963 
after serving as a rabbi in London and Manchester (1939-54) 
and as dean of students at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem 
(1954-63). During World War 11, Casper was a Jewish chaplain 
in the British army and senior chaplain in the *Jewish Brigade. 
He published With the Jewish Brigade (1947), Talks on Jewish 
Prayer (1958), An Introduction to Jewish Bible Commentary 
(1960), and Judaism Today and Yesterday (1965). 


CASPI, MATTI (1949- ), pop-rock multi-instrumentalist, 
singer-songwriter. Caspi was born in kibbutz Hanitah. He 
developed a keen interest in music as a child, starting piano 
lessons at the age of 10. He made his first public appearance 
at the age of 16, playing live on Israel Radio's popular young 
talent show Teshu ot Rishonot (“First Applause”). He made his 
recording debut the next year, contributing a song entitled 
“Leizan Kippurim” (“Kippur Clown”) to an album called Hei- 
dad la-Ze’irim (“Salute to Youth”). 

Caspi’s musical career began in earnest after he joined 
the army. He spent his military service as a performer in the 
original Southern Command Group line-up and began experi- 
menting with different types of music. He composed songs for 
the troupe's debut performance and later appeared on one of 
Israel Television's first music clips, performing “Ani Met” (“I 
Am Dying”) alongside Gadi Oron and Yaakov Noi. The trio 
became known as the Three Fat Men, changing the band’s 
name to They Don't Care on their release from the army. They 
Dont Care recorded one eponymous album and Caspi simul- 
taneously wrote music for theater productions, such as Lili 
Gam (“Lili Too”) and Ir ha-Gevarim (“City of Men”) as well 
as for music festivals and other performers. 

In 1973 Caspi formed Behind the Sounds together with 
pianist-singer-songwriter Shlomo Gronikh and released a 
groundbreaking album of the same name, incorporating rock, 
jazz, and psychedelia alongside more familiar Hebrew pop 
sounds and rhythms. One year later Caspi released a highly 
successful debut solo album, called Matti Caspi, following that 
up with The Bell in 1976. Caspi was now an established star 
and his composition “Emor Shalom” (“Say Hello”) was chosen 
as the Israeli entry to the 1976 Eurovision Song Contest, per- 
formed by all-girl trio Chocolate, Menta, Mastik. 

Over the years Caspi collaborated, performed and re- 
corded with many of Israel's leading artists, including premier 
songwriter-pianist Sasha *Argov, songwriter Ehud *Manor, the 
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Parvarim duo, rock songstresses Riki Gal and Yehudit Ravitz, 
and blues-rock singer Dani Litani. While generally poker- 
faced on stage Caspi has also revealed his comic side, partic- 
ularly in the humoristic 1990 album Shirim be-Miz Agvaniyot 
(“Songs In Tomato Juice”) on which he teamed up with come- 
dian-songwriter Dori Ben-Zeev. In 1993 Caspi left Israel for 
the United States, but quickly resumed his leadership position 
on the Israeli entertainment scene on his return in 1997. 


[Barry Davis (24 ed.)] 


CASPI, SAUL (c. 1600), Provengal Hebrew poet; lived in 
Carpentras. In addition to individual poems which have been 
included in the rites of Avignon and Carpentras, there is a 
complete manuscript collection, consisting of 44 secular and 
religious poems by him, together with 24 pieces in rhymed 
prose (Ms. Leghorn 117). Among these poems, some of which 
are written in metric form, are hymns for the various holidays, 
a paraphrase of the Book of Esther, kabbalistic pieces, fables, 
riddles, epithalamia, and others. Particularly noteworthy are 
the poems written on the occasion of the marriage of Judah 
Leon to Esther, daughter of Joshua Leon and of Gad (Astru- 
guet) de Meyrargues to Caspi’s sister, Regina, in 1599. The lat- 
ter poem was published by C. Bernheimer, together with an 
admonition to the study of theology and two texts in rhymed 
prose. The Columbia University Library, New York, possesses 
manuscripts, containing several of Caspi’s piyyutim composed 
in two languages (Hebrew and Provencal). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Gesch, 475; Zunz, Poesie, 358; Luz- 
zatto, in: Ozar Tov, 3 (1880), 66; Gross, Gal Jud, 70; Bernheimer, in: 
REJ, 66 (1913), 104-10; idem, in: Vessillo Israelitico, 63 (1915), 114-7; 
idem, Catalogue des manuscrits... de Livourne (1914), 61, no. 117; Bel- 
leli, in: Vessillo Israelitico, 63 (1915), 57-65; Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 
465. 

[Jefim (Hayyim) Schirmann] 


CASS, FRANK (1930-_), British publisher. Born in London, 
Cass worked as a bookshop clerk and an antiquarian book 
dealer before becoming a publisher in 1957. Beginning by re- 
publishing out-of-print academic books, he became a leading 
publisher of academic journals, producing no fewer than 66 
academic periodicals by the time he retired. Cass became well 
known in the Jewish world in 1971 when he acquired Valen- 
tine Mitchell (founded in 1949), Britain’s leading publisher of 
Jewish interest works. His firm, Frank Cass & Co., publishes a 
wide variety of Jewish books and journals including The Jewish 
Year Book, The Library of Holocaust Testimonies, the Journal 
of Holocaust Education, and the Parker-Weiner Series on Jew- 
ish Studies. He has also provided an international publishing 
venue for many Israeli writers. Frank Cass & Co. was sold to 
the American firm Taylor & Francis in 2003. 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 


CASS, MOSES (“Moss”) HENRY (1927- ), Australian politi- 
cian. Born in Corrigin, Western Australia, Cass became a phy- 
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sician and was medical director of the Trade Union Clinic in 
Melbourne. From 1969 to 1983 he served as Australian Labour 
Party member of the House of Representatives for Mariby- 
rnong in northern Melbourne. Cass held cabinet office under 
Gough Whitlam (1972-75), serving as the environment min- 
ister and, later, as minister for the media. 


[William D. Rubinstein (24 ed.)] 


CASS, SAMUEL (1908-1975), Canadian rabbi and chaplain, 
Hillel director, and social worker. Cass was among the first 
Canadian-born rabbis to occupy a Canadian pulpit. He was 
born in Toronto but studied in New York. He received his B.A. 
from the City College of New York in 1929, then attended the 
*Jewish Theological Seminary and was ordained in 1933. He 
immediately took a position as rabbi at Vancouver's recently 
formed Congregation Beth Israel (Conservative), where he 
remained until 1941. During those years, with Nazism abroad 
and intensified antisemitism in Canada, Cass was frequently 
called upon to speak to non-Jewish groups on Jewish life and 
against prejudice. 

Cass left Vancouver for the Herzl Congregation in Seat- 
tle but soon applied to return to Canada as a chaplain to the 
Canadian forces. Like his friend from Toronto and classmate 
at JTs, Gershon *Levi, Cass was appointed a chaplain in 1942. 
First responsible for Jewish soldiers stationed in Canada, from 
1944 to 1946 Cass served overseas, initially as chaplain for the 
First Canadian Army Overseas and later at the Canadian Mili- 
tary Headquarters in London. He was with the Canadian army 
when Belgium and Holland were liberated and at the Dutch 
concentration camp *Westerbork shortly after it was liberated 
by Canadian forces. He also visited *Bergen-Belsen on a num- 
ber of occasions. In his letters to his wife and in the record of 
his experiences which he submitted as a D.H.L. thesis to Ts 
(with a doctorate awarded in 1948), Cass conveyed shock and 
anger at the fate of Europe's Jews, and strongly supported the 
Zionist cause as the answer to the postwar refugee crisis. He 
took an active interest in the rebuilding of the Dutch Jewish 
communities. In addition to leading services for Jewish sol- 
diers and survivors, in 1945 he joined Isaac Rose, another Ca- 
nadian chaplain, in organizing the Jewish Chaplains’ Center in 
Amsterdam, where Canadian Jewish soldiers received a quick 
introduction to Judaism and Jewish history. 

Back in Canada, Cass did not return to the pulpit. In- 
stead, he was appointed director of the B’nai Brith Hillel 
Foundation for McGill University as well as Macdonald Col- 
lege and Sir George Williams University until 1967. Cass went 
on to work as a social worker at Montreal’s Miriam Home 
for the Exceptional, which was a school for challenged chil- 
dren. He died tragically with his wife and son in an automo- 
bile accident. 

[Richard Menkis (2"4 ed.)] 


CASSAB, JUDY (1920- ), Australian painter. Born Judith 
Kaszab in Vienna, she spent her childhood in Budapest, and 
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studied there and in Prague. After surviving War War 11 in 
Nazi-occupied Budapest by concealing her Jewish identity, in 
1951 she immigrated to Sydney with her husband and children. 
Cassab held her first one-woman show the following year, and 
became noted as a portrait painter, winning a number of cov- 
eted awards. She was commissioned to paint portraits of vari- 
ous members of the British royal family. From the late 1950s 
she occupied a prominent place in nonrepresentational art. 
Cassab’s work is characterized by a strong sense of color bal- 
ance and composition. Among the best-known recent Aus- 
tralian artists, she was the only woman to win the Archibald 
Prize, one of the most important Australian art prizes, twice, 
and was made an Officer of the Order of Australia (Ao) in 
1988. Her Diaries were published in 1995. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: W.D. Rubinstein, Australia 11, index; E. Lynn, 
Judy Cassab: Places, Faces, and Fantasies (1984). 


[Shmuel Gorr / William D. Rubinstein (274 ed.)] 


CASSEL, DAVID (1818-1893), German educator and scholar. 
Cassell was one of a group including L. *Zunz, M. *Steinsch- 
neider, and others that founded the *Wissenschaft des Juden- 
tums movement for the scientific study of Judaism. Cassell was 
born and educated in Gross-Glogau, Silesia. While still a stu- 
dent in Berlin, he helped found the Hilfsverein fuer juedische 
Studierende, a society for assisting poor Jewish students. 
Though ordained (by Z. *Frankel), he chose not to pursue a 
rabbinical career but instead dedicated himself to teaching 
and research. His educational posts included a principalship at 
the educational institute Dina Nauenschen Erziehungsanstalt 
in Berlin (1846-79) and a lectureship at the *Hochschule fuer 
die Wissenschaft des Judenthums (1872-92). Among Cassel’s 
works written primarily for use by students and teachers are 
Sabbath Stunden zur Belehrung und Erbauung der israelitischen 
Jugend (1868); Lehrbuch der juedischen Geschichte und Lite- 
ratur (1879, 1896°; Manual of Jewish History and Literature, 
1883, 1902”); Hebraeisch-deutsches Woerterbuch (1871, 1916°); 
Schulwoerterbuch der hebraeischen Sprache (1854, 1876°); and 
Leitfaden fuer den Unterricht in der juedischen Geschichte und 
Literatur (1868, 1895”), translated into many languages. 

Cassel translated the Apocrypha into German (1866) and 
edited several critical editions of classical works. Noteworthy 
among these are Bonfils’ compilation of responsa (1848, re- 
printed 1959; 1964); Conforte’s Kore ha-Dorot (1846); Judah 
Halevi’s Kuzari (1853); Isaac Israeli’s Yesod Olam (1848). Cassel 
and Steinschneider attempted to publish an encyclopedia of 
Judaica. Their outline, Plan der Real-Encyclopaedie des Juden- 
thums, was published (1844), but the plan did not materialize; 
instead he wrote all the articles on Judaism and the Jews in 
the widely read Brockhaus’sche Konversationslexikon. Cassel’s 
other works include Psalmenueberschriften (1842); Geschichte 
der juedischen Literatur (2 vols., 1872-73); and Gesetze fuer 
das Leben (1843). He also wrote numerous articles for Jewish 
and Christian magazines and contributed to the publications 
of the Society of Hebrew Literature of London. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Brody, Toledot Dr. David Cassel (1893). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Heuer (ed.), Lexikon deutsch-juedischer 
Autoren, 5 (1997), 32-38. 


[Charles Cutter] 


CASSEL, SIR ERNEST JOSEPH (1852-1921), British finan- 
cier. Cassel, a banker’s son, was born in Cologne. As a boy, he 
began to work at the Eltzbacher bank. At 16, he went to Eng- 
land where he became a clerk for a Liverpool grain dealer. He 
subsequently joined the London banking firm of *Bischoff- 
sheim and Goldschmidt where he showed his ability by solv- 
ing the firm's problems in Sweden, Turkey, and Latin America. 
After his success in this enterprise Cassel became an inde- 
pendent financier and an international banking figure. His 
operations included: the financing of foreign governments 
such as China, Morocco, and Latin American countries; the 
formation of the National Bank of Egypt; construction of the 
first Aswan Dam; the consolidation of Vickers-Armstrong, 
Britain’s leading arms manufacturers; and national and in- 
ternational railroad construction. He was made a baronet for 
his services to Egypt. Cassel was closely associated with King 
Edward vit, both as financial adviser and intimate friend. 
During World War 1 an unsuccessful attempt was made to 
remove him from the privy council because of his German 
descent. His philanthropic contributions, mainly to British 
causes, were estimated at several million sterling, and he left 
over £7 million at his death, probably the largest fortune ever 
left by a British Jew up to then. In 1878 Cassel married An- 
nette Maxwell, and his granddaughter, Edwina (1901-1960), 
who inherited most of his wealth, married Earl Mountbatten 
of Burma (d. 1979), the uncle of Queen Elizabeth 11. Cassel 
died a Roman Catholic. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Grunwald, in: yLBI, 14 (1969), 119-61. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Thane, “Financiers and the British State: 
The Case of Sir Ernest Cassel; Business History 28 (1986), 80-99; 
ODNB online; DBB, I, 604-14. 


[Joachim O. Ronall] 


CASSEL, PAULUS STEPHANUS (Selig; 1821-1892), Ger- 
man theologian and historian; brother of David *Cassel. Cas- 
sel took rabbinical studies as well as philosophy and history 
in Berlin, the latter in particular under Leopold von Ranke. 
He wrote a study of Jewish history from the destruction of 
Jerusalem in 70 to 1847 for the Allgemeine Encyklopaedie der 
Wissenschaften und Kuenste... published by J.S. Ersch and J.G. 
Gruber (2"4 series, vol. 27), the first historical examination of 
the subject to rely extensively on non-Jewish sources and take 
into account political and social considerations. From 1850 to 
1856 Cassel was editor of the Erfurter Zeitung. After his con- 
version to Christianity in 1855 he was appointed librarian at 
the Royal Library and secretary of the Erfurt Academy of Sci- 
ences. In 1866 and 1867 he was returned as conservative mem- 
ber to the Prussian Landtag. From 1868 to 1891 he was mainly 
concerned with his duties as preacher at the Christuskirche 
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in Berlin and as a missionary for the London Society for Pro- 
moting Christianity among the Jews. However he combated 
antisemitic allegations and directed a pamphlet against the 
anti-Jewish literary campaign of Heinrich von *Treitschke 
(1880). He also responded to the antisemitic charges made 
by E. von Hartmann, A. *Stoecker, and Richard *Wagner, and 
published a brochure entitled Die Anti-semiten und die evan- 
gelische Kirche (1881). In the field of biblical research he wrote 
on the Books of Judges and Ruth (1865), Esther (1878), and on 
the Targum Sheni to Esther (1885). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Heuer (ed.), Lexikon deutsch-jue- 
discher Autoren, 5 (1997), 38-47; A.T. Levenson, Between Philosemi- 
tism and Antisemitism, 132-37. 

[Reuven Michael] 


CASSIAN (Katz), NINA (1924-_), Romanian poet. Starting 
with proletcultist poetry during the Stalinist period, Cassian 
became later one of the most important Romanian poets. 
Among her collections of poetry were Sarbatorile zilnice (“The 
Daily Holydays,’ 1961), Spectacolaer liber. O monografie a dra- 
gostei (“Show in the Open. A Monograph of Love,’ 1961), and 
Recviem (1971). Her works include children’s stories in verse 
and prose as well many translations from Russian, German, 
and French poetry. Together with Israil Bercovici she trans- 
lated from Itzik Manger’s ballades. Cassian left Romania in 
1985 and continued her literary activity in the United States, 
publishing in English Life Sentence (1990) and Take My Word 
for It (1997). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Mirodan, Dictionar neconventional 
al scriitorilor evrei de limba romdand, 1 (1986), 297-314; Dictionarul 
general al literaturii romdne, 2 (2004), 110-13. 


CASSIN, RENE SAMUEL (1887-1976), French jurist, states- 
man, and Nobel Prize laureate. Born in Bayonne, Cassin stud- 
ied literature and law in Aix-en-Provence and Paris. He was 
called to the bar in 1909, while continuing his studies prepa- 
ratory to an academic career. Cassin’s university career was 
interrupted by World War 1. He fought in the infantry and 
was severely wounded, being awarded the Croix de Guerre 
and the Médaille Militaire. In 1920, Cassin was appointed 
professor of law at Lille and in 1929 at Paris, where he contin- 
ued to teach until 1960. In addition, he taught at the Acad- 
emy of International Law of The Hague, and at the Institut 
Universitaire des Hautes Etudes Internationales of Geneva, 
among other places. Cassin, who had a passion for justice as 
well as being a jurist and educator, was also a man of action, 
and devoted himself to social problems and human rights. He 
helped to found the first war invalids’ associations in France 
and to coordinate their efforts in the Union Fédérale des An- 
ciens Combattants, of which he became president in 1922. In 
this capacity, he was concerned in the education of 800,000 
French war orphans and in organizing action for peace. Rep- 
resenting France from 1924 at the League of Nations and later 
at the United Nations and UNESCO, Cassin collaborated in the 
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elaboration of a new legal system to counteract war and fur- 
ther the progress of civilization. 

World War 11, during which several members of his fam- 
ily were murdered by the Germans, revealed Cassin’s full stat- 
ure. He was one of the first civilians in high positions to re- 
spond to the call for resistance by General de Gaulle in June 
1940, found his way to London, and drew up the agreements 
between Churchill and de Gaulle which defined the status of 
the Free French Forces. In his broadcasts from the BBc, he re- 
stored the courage of his fellow countrymen and lent his gifts 
as a jurist to de Gaulle in the work of liberation and reorgani- 
zation of France from the chaos of defeat. As a member of the 
Comité National Francais, Cassin presided over the first Free 
French study commissions, and became national commis- 
sioner for justice and education in the French government in 
London (1941-43), a member of the consultative assembly of 
Algiers, and president of the judicial committee. After Cassin 
returned to France, he held high positions in the state, becom- 
ing vice president of the Conseil d’Etat (1944-60), president of 
the Ecole Nationale d’Administration and the Cour Supréme 
dArbitrage (1945-60), and, in 1960, member of the Conseil 
Constitutionnel. He also served as president of the Académie 
des Sciences Morales et Politiques, of which he was a member 
from 1947. In the international sphere, Cassin served from 1946 
as a member and president of the United Nations Commission 
of Human Rights. In this capacity, he was one of the initiators 
and the principal draftsman of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. It was largely due to Cassin’s skilled diplomacy 
that the text was adopted in Paris in December 1948. 

While striving for the establishment and consolidation 
of the United Nations, Cassin also contributed to the organs 
of a united Europe. He served as president of the European 
Court of Human Rights, of the Society of Comparative Leg- 
islation, of the International Institute of Administrative Sci- 
ences, of the Committee of Foreign Legislation and Interna- 
tional Law, and of the International Institute of Diplomatic 
Studies. In 1943, General de Gaulle entrusted to Cassin the 
direction of the *Alliance Israélite Universelle, when its cen- 
tral committee ceased to function in Vichy France. As its 
president he took part in the rehabilitation of contemporary 
Jewry, reorganized its work, and developed its educational 
and cultural activities in France, the free world, the Muslim 
countries, and Israel. Cassin also became honorary president 
of the World Sephardi Federation. Cassin is the author of nu- 
merous books. He has been awarded the highest French and 
foreign honors. The United Nations awarded him one of the 
six prizes in the sphere of Human Rights. In 1968, Cassin was 
awarded the Nobel Peace Prize. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Times (Oct. 10, Dec. 4, 11, 1968); JC 
(Oct. 18, 1968). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Israél, René Cassin, 1887- 
1976, La guerre hors-la-loi, avec de Gaulle, les droits de Vhomme (1990); 
M. Agi, René Cassin: prix Nobel de la paix, 1887-1976, pére de la “Dé- 
claration universelle des droits de Thomme” (1998). 


[Andre N. Chouraqui] 
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CASSIRER, ERNST (1874-1945), philosopher. Son of a well- 
to-do merchant from Breslau, Cassirer received his doctorate 
at the University of Marburg as a student of Hermann *Cohen 
with whom he maintained a lifelong friendship. In 1906 he 
started his teaching career at the University of Berlin and re- 
ceived a full professorship at the newly founded University of 
Hamburg in 1919, of which he was rector from 1929 to 1930. In 
1933 he went to Oxford, England, where he taught from 1933 to 
1935, then to the University of Goteborg, Sweden, until 1941, 
and finally he left for America. He lectured first at Yale Uni- 
versity (1941-44), and later at Columbia University until his 
death. Cassirers first major work was Leibniz’ System in seinen 
wissenschaftlichen Grundlagen (1902), supplemented by a valu- 
able edition of Leibniz selected works (1904-1915). In 1906-07 
he published the first two volumes of Das Erkenntnisproblem 
in der Philosophie und Wissenschaft der neueren Zeit, one of 
the most learned historical studies of the problem of knowl- 
edge, a work which ultimately traced that problem from Nico- 
laus of Cusa to the end of the 19" century (vol. 3, 1920; vol. 4 
published in an English translation from manuscript as The 
Problem of Knowledge: Philosophy, Science, and History since 
Hegel (1950; published in Germany, 1957). In his later publica- 
tions, Cassirer founded his own theory of the history of ideas. 
The goal of his new genetic method was what he called “unity” 
(“Einheit”). The genetic method involved regarding each work 
as the response to a situation and each response as a logical 
sequence to a preceding one. He wrote a number of impor- 
tant studies working with the genetic method. These are Indi- 
viduum und Kosmos in der Philosophie der Renaissance (1927), 
Das Problem Jean-Jacques Rousseau (1932), Die platonische 
Renaissance in England und die Schule von Cambridge (1932), 
Die Philosophie der Aufklaerung (1932), Descartes (1939), and 
The Myth of the State (1946). 

Cassirer’s starting point was and remained the neo-Kan- 
tianism of Hermann Cohen. But, as Cohen admitted, he soon 
transformed the general philosophical position held by the 
Marburg School. In his Substanzbegriff und Funktionsbegriff 
(1910), he showed why in mathematics, physics, and chemistry 
the traditional concept of “substance” had to be replaced by 
the concept of “function”. Instead of seeking in vain to present 
a faithful copy of given existing things, the critical explora- 
tion of nature should seek merely to unveil precise functional 
relations between given phenomena on the basis of verifiable 
scientific hypotheses. In his chief work, Philosophie der sym- 
bolischen Formen (3 vols., 1923-29) and in his Essay on Man 
(1944) Cassirer develops, on the basis of an overwhelmingly 
rich store of detailed material, the thesis that language, my- 
thology, and science do not present different realms of real 
objects but rather vitally different symbolic expressions for 
understanding the world in which man lives, thinks, and feels. 
The center of the Philosophie der symbolischen Formen was a 
new “critique of culture” in place of the classical enlightenment 
“critique of reason.” He also wrote Freiheit und Form (1916), 
Kants Leben und Lehre (1918), Idee und Gestalt (1921), Zur Ein- 
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steinschen Relativitatstheorie (1921), and Determinismus und 
Interdeterminismus in der modernen Physik (1936). From 1919 
until its closure in 1942 by the Nazis Cassirer was a member of 
the board of trustees of the Lehranstalt fuer die Wissenschaft 
des Judentums and a member of the academic board of the 
*Akademie fuer die Wissenschaft des Judentums. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: P.A. Schilpp (ed.), Philosophy of Ernst Cas- 
sirer (1949). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.M. Krois, Cassirer. Symbolic 
Forms and History (1987); O. Schwemmer, Ernst Cassirer. Ein Phi- 
losoph der europdischen Moderne (1997); M. Friedman, A Parting of 
the Ways. Carnap, Cassirer, and Heidegger (2000); M. Ferrari, Ernst 
Cassirer. Von der Marburger Schule zur Kulturphilosophie (2003); T. 
Meyer, Ernst Cassirer. Eine Biographie (2005). 


[David Baumgardt / Thomas Meyer (24 ed.)] 


CASSIRER, PAUL (1871-1926), German art dealer and pub- 
lisher. He was born in Goerlitz, Germany, and achieved a wide 
reputation as a promoter of new movements in the arts. Af- 
ter finishing his studies in the history of art, he opened an 
art gallery and a publishing house in Berlin together with his 
cousin Bruno Cassirer in 1898. His art gallery in Berlin be- 
came a centre of the German art world, because Cassirer was 
the first to exhibit the French impressionists in Germany, such 
as Manet, Monet, but also Cezanne, Van Gogh, and Gauguin, 
and also championed the work of the German impressionists 
such as Lovis Corinth, Max Liebermann, and Lesser Ury. He 
was associated with the Berlin Secession, a group which op- 
posed the accepted salon and the officially sanctioned style 
of painting. 

After dissolving the partnership with his cousin in 1901, 
Paul Cassirer became a very active publisher. He established 
not only the Pan Presse and launched the bi-monthly journal 
Pan, which provided a forum for new ideas on art and litera- 
ture, but also founded the Gesellschaft Pan which presented 
unknown or ignored dramatic works to an exclusive circle of 
theatregoers. The Paul Cassirer publishing house, founded in 
1908, focused on editing works of modern artists. In World 
War I, he launched two journals, Kriegszeit (1914-16) and Bil- 
dermann (April-December 1916). Kriegszeit showed graphic 
works which dealt with the war in an optimistic light, because 
Cassirer himself, like many other intellectuals and artists, saw 
at first saw the war in nationalistic terms. However, he moved 
toward pacifism while serving as a despatch rider in the war. 
After the war he became active in politics and developed the- 
ories about the place of art in socialism (Utopische Plauderei, 
1919; Unser Weg, 1920). Among his later commissions were 
the illustrations for Chagall’s My Life in 1922. After his rela- 
tionship with his wife, the actress Tilla Durieux, deteriorated, 
Cassirer committed suicide in 1926. Max Liebermann, Harry 
Graf Kessler, and René Schickele published a memoriam in 
the same year. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Katalog der auf der Pan-Presse gedruckten 
Buecher und Mappenwerke (1912); “Verzeichnis der Lithographien 


im Bildermann,” in: E. Barlach, Das druckgraphische Werk. Dore 
und Kurt Reutti Stiftung. Katalog Kunsthalle (1968); E. Caspers, 
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Paul Cassirer und die Pan-Presse. Ein Beitrag zur deutschen Buchil- 
lustration und Graphik im 20. Jh. (1986); R.E. Feilchenfeldt, Markus 
Brandis: Paul Cassirer Verlag: Berlin 1898-1933. Eine kommentierte 
Bibliographie (2002). 


[Sonja Beyer (2"4 ed.)] 


°CASSIUS LONGINUS (d. 42 B.c.£.), Roman general. After 
the death of *Crassus, during the disastrous Parthian cam- 
paign of 53 B.c.E., Cassius successfully repelled Parthian in- 
cursions into Syria and then turned his attention to Judea. He 
captured Tarichaeae and executed Peitholaus who had rallied 
around him the anti-Roman partisans of *Aristobulus. In 51, 
Cassius returned to Rome, and in the year 44 played a decisive 
role in the conspiracy against Julius Caesar. Later Cassius re- 
turned to Syria. He imposed a tribute of 700 talents of silver on 
Judea, the collection of which was undertaken by *Antipater. 
Antipater’s son *Herod was the first to bring his quota of one 
hundred talents from Galilee; this won him the favor of Cas- 
sius. Gophna, Emmaus, Lydda, and Thamna delayed paying 
their tribute with the result that their citizens were enslaved 
by Cassius. Meanwhile Cassius appointed Herod governor of 
Coele-Syria and according to Josephus even promised to make 
him king of Judea. Cassius left Syria in 42 B.c.£. and in Octo- 
ber of that year was defeated in battle by Antony at Philippi. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Ant., 14:119-22, 270ff.; Jos., Wars, 
1:180-2, 218 ff.; Pauly-Wissowa, 6 (1899), 1727-36, no. 59, and sup- 
plement, 1 (1903), 277; Schuerer, Hist, 105, 111ff.; A. Schalit, Hordos ha- 
Melekh (1964°), 28, 33ff., 38; Klausner, Bayit Sheni, 3 (19507), 839. 


[Isaiah Gafni] 


CASSUTO, UMBERTO (Moses David; 1883-1951), Italian 
historian and biblical and Semitic scholar. Born in Florence, 
son of Gustavo and Ernesta Galletti, Cassuto came from a 
traditionalist Jewish family, rooted in the Florence Jewish 
community for generations. He was educated at the Univer- 
sity of Florence, where he completed his studies in 1906, and 
the Rabbinical College, where he was ordained in 1908. S.H. 
*Margulies, the head of the Rabbinic College, had a profound 
influence on him. After being ordained rabbi, he continued 
studying at the rabbinical seminary, taught there, and served 
as secretary and assistant rabbi of the Jewish community un- 
til 1922. 

When Margulies died in 1922, Cassuto was appointed his 
successor both in the rabbinate and as director of the Rab- 
binical Seminary. In 1925 he resigned from the rabbinate to 
become professor of Hebrew language and literature at the 
University of Florence, where he taught until 1933. Thereafter 
he began to withdraw from the domain of Italian-Jewish his- 
tory and to concentrate on Bible studies, a field in which he 
had published important papers as early as 1912. In 1933 he 
received a similar appointment at the University of Rome. 
While there, he cataloged the Hebrew manuscripts of the 
Vatican Library. Cassuto, like all the other Jewish professors, 
was dismissed from the University of Rome with the Racial 
Laws in 1938. 
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A life-long Zionist, Cassuto accepted an invitation to fill 
the chair of Bible studies at the Hebrew University in 1939, 
where he taught till his death in 1951. 

Cassuto’s last years were clouded by the tragic loss of 
two members of his family. The first loss was that of his son 
NATHAN (d. c. 1945). A successful physician, he headed the 
Jewish community of Florence during the Holocaust. Na- 
than was arrested by the Germans in 1943, and soon after he 
was joined by his wife, who was also arrested. Both were de- 
ported to Auschwitz. The other loss was his daughter-in-law, 
who lost her life when the convoy to Mount Scopus was am- 
bushed in 1948. 

The scholarship of Cassuto can be divided in three main 
fields: the history of Italian Jews and biblical and Ugaritic 
Studies. 

As early as the beginning of the 20 century Cassuto be- 
gan to make a name in the world of scholarship by virtue of a 
series of articles on the history of the Jews in Italy, published 
largely in the Rivista Israelitica which he helped to edit from 
1904 on. Some of these papers, e.g., his study on the Italian 
influences in the writings of Immanuel of Rome, the con- 
temporary of Dante, were major monographs and are still of 
great significance. Cassuto also published, in various schol- 
arly periodicals, catalogs of the Hebrew manuscripts and in- 
cunabula in various Florentine libraries that were models of 
their type. Cassuto’s historical researches culminated in his 
great work Gli ebreia Firenze nell’ eta del rinascimento (1918), 
which displays a remarkable mastery of the source material 
from both the Florentine archives and Hebrew manuscripts 
in many countries. This work is the most important ever writ- 
ten in the field of Italian Jewish history. In subsequent years 
Cassuto continued to publish historical monographs in Ital- 
ian and foreign periodicals; his series of articles on Italian 
communities and personalities, in the German Encyclopae- 
dia Judaica in particular, is still considered a primary source. 
He also contributed articles on Jewish subjects to the Enciclo- 
pedia Italiana; those on Jewish literature were republished in 
book form as Storia della letteratura ebraica postbiblica (1938). 
In addition, Cassuto published basic articles on the Judeo- 
Italian dialect, the Hebrew inscriptions of southern Italy, and 
various allied subjects. 

However, Cassuto is mainly known for his contribution 
to biblical studies. While he appreciated the scholarly basis of 
Higher Criticism, he was an opponent of the *Graf-Wellhau- 
sen theories. In place of the documentary theory, he posited 
the existence of an oral tradition and a number of ancient po- 
etic epics, which were subsequently woven into the unitary 
and artistic texts of the Pentateuch and other biblical books. 
His expositions focused on the existing text, analyzing its spir- 
itual and ethical teachings, pointing out its literary devices, 
and discussing its exegetical problems, on which he brought 
to bear comparative literary and linguistic material whenever 
possible. In that field Cassuto anticipated Scandinavian and 
German scholars who arrived at the same conclusions at the 
end of the 1930s and 1940s. His primary contribution, “Shi- 
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rat ha-Alilah be- Yisrael? was published in 1944 in Knesset 8 
(English translation in Biblical and Oriental Studies 11). Among 
his books on biblical research are a critique of the documen- 
tary hypothesis of the composition of Genesis in Italian (La 
questione della Genesi, 1934); and in Hebrew (Perush al Sefer 
Bereshit, 2 vols., 1944-49; English: A Commentary on the Book 
of Genesis, 2 vols., 1961-64); a commentary on Exodus (Perush 
al Sefer Shemot, 1942; A Commentary on the Book of Exodus, 
1967); and Torat ha-Te’udot (1941; The Documentary Hypoth- 
esis, 1961). He was the chief editor of the biblical encyclopedia 
Enziklopedyah Mikra’it and took an active part in its planning 
and the preparation of its first volumes. 

Cassuto was one of the first scholars who understood the 
importance of the archaeological finds from Ugarit in Syria, 
and the similarity between the Ugaritic literature and the 
Bible. His Ugaritic studies thus throw considerable light on 
the literary structure and vocabulary exegesis of the Bible. His 
treatise Ha-Elah Anat (1951, 1965*; The Goddess Anath, 1970), 
a translation with introduction and commentary of Ugaritic 
texts, particularly the epic of Baal, is of special importance. 
Other important works are “Il nome divino El nell’‘Antico Is- 
raele,’ in: Studi e materiali di storia delle religioni, 8 (1932); “Il 
capitolo 3 di Habaquq e I testi di Ras Shamra, in Annuario di 
studi ebraici, 2 (1935-37); “Le tre aleph dell’alfabeto ugaritico,” 
in: Orientalia, xvi (1947). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eretz Israel, 3 (1954), Cassuto volume; Abra- 
hams, in: Essays... I. Brodie (1967), 419-23; The Hebrew University 
(ed.), Le Zikhro shel... M.D. Cassuto... (1952). ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
puy: Necrology, in: Rivista degli studi Orientali, 28 (1953), 225-29; 
E.S. Artom, “Umberto Cassuto,’ in: RMI, 18 (1952), 451-62; G. Levi 


Della Via, “Umberto Cassuto, in: Rendiconti della Accademia Nazio- 
nale dei Lincéi, s. 8, 12 (1957), 74-77. 


[Israel Abrahams / Cecil Roth] 


CASTEL, MOSHE ELAZAR (1909-1991), Israeli painter. 
Castel was born in Jerusalem to Rabbi Yehudah Castel and 
descended from a Spanish family that emigrated from Cas- 
tile to settle in Israel. The family lived for many generations in 
Hebron. His father was a scholar and a Judaica artist as well as 
a sofer. From 1922 Castel studied at *Bezalel in Jerusalem. In 
1940 after 13 years in Paris, where he studied art and partici- 
pated in exhibitions, he returned to Israel and settled in Safed. 
He was inspired by the ancient holy places and the mystic 
atmosphere created by the kabbalist rabbis of this medieval 
town. Castel was one of the founders of the “New Horizons” 
artists group (Ofakim Hadashim) that had a central role in 
the history of Israeli art. 

Over the years Castel created a number of mural paint- 
ings, one of them for Israel’s Knesset in Jerusalem (Glory of 
Jerusalem, 1966) and others tailored to the Presidential Resi- 
dence in Jerusalem (Wall of Glory to Jerusalem and Golden 
Scroll, 1970-71). 

Castel was recognized by his unique technique. The ma- 
terial he used in most of his works is ground basalt. Castel 
said that he chose this material after he visited Galilee, where 
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he was inspired by the ancient synagogues constructed from 
basalt stone and decided to create a new material. He was at- 
tracted to the integral blending of the Jewish faith and the 
Israeli landscape. It was clear to him that the new material 
was appropriate for his art, since its themes involved Judaism 
and biblical visions. 

The content of Castel’s art refers to significant events in 
Israel’s chronicles, such as the unification of Jerusalem in 1967, 
using symbols taken from biblical prophecy. These symbols, 
such as scrolls and ancient Hebrew letters, connect national 
history to his personal memories of his father’s profession. 
Some of his works describe the pilgrimage to the Temple, with 
the stones of the wall combined with the scrolls and letters in 
the background. In the 1950s and 1960s Castel’s work incorpo- 
rated cuneiform script as well as the Canaanite and Aramaic 
languages. His symbolic style was consolidated after an early 
figurative-naive period where he described life in Galilee and 
the synagogues of Safed. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tel Aviv Museum, Moshe Castel - Retrospec- 
tive Exhibition 1928-1973 (1973). 

[Ronit Steinberg (2"4 ed.)] 


CASTEL-BLOOM, ORLY (1960-—_), Hebrew writer. Born in 
Tel Aviv, Castel-Bloom studied film at Tel Aviv University and 
began publishing in 1987. She is considered to be the one of 
the most original writers of the new generation, who - along 
with Etgar *Keret - introduced postmodernistic techniques 
into Israeli prose works. Rejecting ideological writing and 
probing daily and literary language, metaphors, and clichés, 
she developed her own distinctive style, marked by involve- 
ment and irony, sensitive intensity and alienation, black hu- 
mor, and wording that is razor sharp. Gershon *Shaked noted 
that she “has succeeded in giving shape to the terrible de- 
spair of the metropolitan person, whose every contact with 
the world is imaginary,’ and Dan *Miron wrote: “No other 
writer of her generation is as interesting. . .. There is in her 
work a shout of resistance, a scorn for social norms and public 
taste.” Her first book, the collection Lo rahok mi-Merkaz ha- 
Ir (“Not Far from the Center of Town,” 1987), is composed of 
urban stories taking place against a background of banality: 
the seemingly dull marriage routine of Dalia and Avishai; the 
operation transforming a successful journalist into a 13-year- 
old boy (“Wonderful”); an ironic-satiric description of Israelis 
in the United States (“The Mystery of the Pig’s Head,” in- 
cluded in R. Domb, ed., New Women’s Writing from Israel). The 
second collection, Sevivah Oyenet (“Hostile Surroundings,’ 
1989), was followed by Castel-Bloom’s first novel, Heykhan 
Ani Nimzet (Where Am I?, Dutch trans., 1992), the story of the 
picaresque, fantastic passage of a nameless 40-year-old divor- 
cee through a crass, materialistic society. Her second novel, 
Doli Siti (1992; Dolly City, 1997), enters with wild imagin 
ative energy into the psyche of an Israeli mother. Dolly, a 
young physician who received her professional training in, 
of all places, Katmandu, runs a laboratory in which she slices 
and cuts, eviscerates, and examines animals. The narrator in- 
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troduces a cancerous world, a bureaucracy that operates in 
mysterious and destructive ways, a world in which disease 
and death prevail. But even new life yearns for perdition. 
Dolly finds an infant by the side of the road and adopts him 
as her son with the name Ben (Hebrew for son). Concern, 
repulsion, anger, and infinite love characterize Dolly’s com- 
plex relationship with the boy. Indeed, the narrator seems to 
offer a postmodern variation on the theme of the “Yiddishe 
Mamma.” Afraid that he will become ill, Dolly gives him ev- 
ery known vaccination. To ensure that there is no disease in 
his body, she cuts him, is reassured for a moment, but is soon 
wracked again by doubt. Worried to distraction, she trans- 
plants a kidney, his third one. The mother’s bond with the 
boy becomes an obsession with ambivalent meanings. The 
mother-son relationship can also be interpreted as a meta- 
phoric contemplation of the Israeli situtation. Castel-Bloom’s 
spectrum of criticism and irony is stretched to encompass 
the Occupation, the Lubavitch ultra-Orthodox movement, 
the myth of the Western Wall, and the Israeli lifestyle. The 
novel is included in the uNEsco Collection of Representa- 
tive Works, and the French daily Le Monde hailed the author 
as “Kafka in Tel Aviv’ 

Ha-Minah Lizah (1995; “The Mina Lisa,’ trans. into 
French, German, and Chinese) is yet another typical literary 
tour de force for Castel-Bloom: the story of a happy house- 
wife, whose routine is shattered when her husband’s grand- 
mother, 200-year-old Flora, comes to stay with the family, 
devouring Mina’s screenplays. The two women fly off on a 
fanciful journey in time, in a novel combining fizzy realism 
and fantasy. Halakim Enoshiyim (2002; Human Parts, 2003) 
is a topical novel, dealing with painful reality in terror-rid- 
den Israel, featuring figures from various social classes and 
neighborhoods, poor and rich, successful, jobless, sick, am- 
bitious, forlorn. They all try to cling to life in a situation that 
appears almost apocalyptic. Castel-Bloom published also 
Sippurim bilti Rezoniyim (“Unbidden Stories,” 1993); a book 
for children entitled Shneinu Nitnaheg Yafeh (“Let’s Behave 
Ourselves,” 1997); Radikalim Hofshiyim (2000; “Free Radi- 
cals,” French trans., 2003); Ha-Sefer ha-Hadash shel Orly Cas- 
tel-Bloom (1998); and a selection of 28 stories produced dur- 
ing 17 years of prose writing entitled ‘Im Orez lo Mitvakhim 
(“You Don't Argue with Rice,” 2004). Orly Castel-Bloom was 
awarded the Prime Minister’s Prize (1994 and 2001) as well as 
the Newman Prize (2003). An English translation of “Some- 
one Else's Story” is included in M. Gluzman and N. Seidman 
(eds.), Israel: A Traveler’s Literary Companion (1996); “High 
Tide” is included in G. Abramson (ed.), The Oxford Book of 
Hebrew Short Stories (1996). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Miron, in: Al ha-Mishmar (June 16, 1989); 
A. Balaban, in: Haaretz (March 16, 1990); W. Zierler, in: The Jerusalem 
Post (June 12, 1992); A. Feinberg, in: Modern Hebrew Literature, New 
Series, 8-9 (1992); A. Hirschfeld, in: Haaretz (May 29, 1992); O. Bar- 
tana, in: Moznayim, June-July (1992), 31-25; Y. Ziv, in: Yedioth Ahro- 
noth (November 19, 1993); D. Miron, in: Haaretz, Sefarim (January 
19, 1994); R. Levi, Ha-Teoriah ha-Postmodernit ve-Darkhei Yisumah 
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(1994); B. Gur, in: Haaretz (June, 16, 1995); T. Niv-Miller, in: Haaretz, 
Sefarim (June 21, 1995); A. Zemach, in: Haaretz (March 29, 1996); A. 
Mendelson-Maoz, Ha-Sipporet ha-Postmodernistit ke-Sipporet shel 
Situaziot Kizoniyot: Iyyun bi-Yezirotehem shel O. Castel-Bloom ve- 
Etgar Keret (1996); D. Gurevitz, Postmodernism (2003), 287-304; S. 
Pinsilber, Imahot, Shigaon ve-Nashiyut ezel O. Castel-Bloom (2000); 
H. Sakrah, Zehut Nashit ve-Hishtakfutah be-Hebetim Tematiyim ve- 
Poetiyim shel Hasimah ve-shel Merhaviyut: Yezirotehem shel Ruth 
Almog, Dorit Abush ve-Orly Castel-Bloom (2001); S. Schifman, in: 
Haaretz, Sefarim (April 24, 2002); N. Livneh, in: Haaretz (April 5, 
2002); E. Negev, Close Encounters with Twenty Israeli Writers (2003), 
161-69: V. Figuiére-Cagnac, “Dolly City ou La jungle de La Vie,’ in: 
Zafon 33-34 (1998), 55-56; D.A. Starr, “Reterritorializing the Dream: 
Orly Castel Bloom's Remapping of Israeli Identity,” in: LJ. Silberstein 
(ed.), Mapping Jewish Identities (2000), 220-49; S. Shiffman, “Moth- 
erhood under Zionism, in: Hebrew Studies 44 (2003), 139-56. WEB- 
SITE: ITHL at wwwiithLorg.il. 


[Anat Feinberg (24 ed.)] 


°CASTELL, EDMUND (1606-1685), English Orientalist and 
lexicographer; professor of Arabic at Cambridge from 1666. 
Castel edited (with Latin translations) the Samaritan, Syriac, 
Arabic, and Ethiopic versions of B. *Walton’s great Polyglot 
Bible (London, 1657); he thereafter devoted his life — and vir- 
tually his entire assets — to producing the sevenfold lexicon of 
its vocabulary (Lexicon Heptaglotton, London, 1669) - Hebrew, 
Jewish-Aramaic, Syriac, Samaritan, Ethiopic, Arabic, and Per- 
sian. The Hebrew and Syriac portions were subsequently ex- 
tracted and republished at Goettingen (Lexicon Hebraicum, 
1790; Lexicon Syriacum, 1788). A volume of congratulatory 
odes addressed (1660) to the returning Charles 11, with the 
aim of ameliorating Castell’s fortunes, included poems in the 
aforementioned languages, as well as in Greek, and secured 
him late in life some modest ecclesiastical status. The sale cat- 
alog of Castell’s library, Bibliotheca Castelliana, was printed in 
1686 (now in the British Museum). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: DNB, 3 (1921-22), 1180. 


[Raphael Loewe] 


CASTELLAZZO, family of German origin once settled in 
Castellazzo Bormida, near Alessandria, N. Italy. The most im- 
portant members of this family were the artist Moses Da *Cas- 
tellazzo and R. JEHIEL B. MOSES SAKS DA CASTELLAZZO, 
also known as R. JEHIEL ASHKENAZI, a 16'?-century rabbi 
and kabbalist, who may have been the son of Moses Castel- 
lazzo. Jehiel was in Austria until after 1529. He was also in Sa- 
lonika and Safed, and finally settled before 1565 in Jerusalem, 
where he died. He violently criticized Joseph Caro’s assump- 
tion that the bet din of Safed had the authority of a great bet 
din, and also condemned the activities of the city’s religious 
leadership and rabbinic tribunals. He was probably the edi- 
tor of Heikhal ha-Shem (Venice, 1601), a collection of essays 
by early kabbalists. Two of Jehiel’s sons are known: SIMEON 
(d. 1588), rabbi and kabbalist, pupil of R.*David b. Solomon 
ibn Abi Zimra, and friend of R. Bezalel *Ashkenazi and R. 
Isaac *Luria. He was also rabbi in Cairo. Simeon’s decisions 
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and novellae are mentioned in the works of his contempo- 
raries. He was one of those who excommunicated Daoud, the 
disloyal agent of Joseph *Nasi between the years 1570-1573. 
He left a collection of responsa and also wrote a kabbalistic 
commentary to the Book of Esther, entitled Megillat Setarim. 
Simeon’s son AVIGDOR (d. 1659), rabbi in Cairo, was an as- 
sociate of R. Aaron *Ibn Hayyim and the teacher of R. Isaac 
b. Abraham *Azulai. Another son of Jehiel, R. Moses (d. after 
1621), exchanged halakhic opinions with the rabbis of Safed, 
where he settled after 1601. By 1610 Moses was the most prom- 
inent rabbi and leader in the Ashkenazi community of Safed 
and a member of the local council of dayyanim; though an at- 
tempt in 1621 was made to replace him with R. Issachar Baer 
Eulenburg of Gorizia. However, it seems he retained his po- 
sition until his death. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neubauer, Chronicles, 159, 162; Kaufmann, 
in: REJ, 23 (1891), 139-43; Scholem, in Ks, 1 (1925), 45-52; S. Assaf, 
Mekorot u-Mehkarim be-Toledot Yisrael (1946), 222-3, 225-8; Bena- 
yahu, in: Tarbiz, 29 (1959/60), 71-5; David, in: Sinai, 64 (1969), 282-7; 
65 (1969), 336. 

[Abraham David] 


CASTELLAZZO, MOSES DA (1467-1527), Italian painter 
and engraver. A son of Abraham Sachs, a German immigrant, 
he lived at Venice, Mestre, and Ferrara. He was brother-in- 
law of Jacob *Landau, author of Agur. Castellazzo boasted in 
a petition to the Venetian Council of Ten that he had been 
occupied “for many years past in this happy city in making 
portraits of gentlemen and other famous men, so that their 
memory should remain for all time, and similarly in other 
parts of Italy.” In 1521 he received both from the Council and 
from the Marquess of Mantua a copyright for a series of il- 
lustrations to the Pentateuch, which were to be engraved in 
wood by his sons. 

Castellazzo was also a medallist and worked in metal. 
His patrons included the future Cardinal Bembo. None of his 
work can now be traced. When the adventurer David *Reu- 
beni arrived in Venice in 1523, Castellazzo supported him and 
helped him to go to Rome. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L.A. Mayer, Bibliography of Jewish Art (1967), 
index; C. Roth, Jews in the Renaissance (1959), 192, 354. 


CASTELLI, DAVID (1836-1901), Italian scholar. Castelli was 
born in Leghorn. From 1876 until his death he taught Hebrew 
at the Institute of Higher Studies in Florence. Castelli intro- 
duced higher biblical criticism, which was developing in Ger- 
many and in Italy. He translated books of the Bible, including 
Job, Ecclesiastes, and Song of Songs, and wrote various stud- 
ies on the Bible, Della poesia biblica (1878) and La profezia 
nella Bibbia (1882), and on the Talmud, Leggende Talmudiche 
(1869). His studies on Jewish history, politics, and law include 
Storia degli Israeliti dalle origini fino alla Monarchia (2 vols., 
1888), Gli Ebrei (1899), La Legge del popolo Ebreo (1884), and 
Il diritto di testare nella legislazione Ebraica (1878). Castelli 
published a scholarly edition of Shabbetai *Donnolo’s com- 
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mentary to Sefer Yezirah, Il commento di Sabbatai Donnolo sul 
Libro della Creazione (1880). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Facchini, Ebraismo e laicita. David 
Castelli e le concezioni del Giudaismo nell’Europa dell’ Ottocento 
(2004). 

[Alfredo Mordechai Rabello] 


CASTELLO, ABRAHAM ISAAC (1726-1789), rabbi and 
Hebrew poet. Castello, who was born at Ancona, worked for 
some time at the Leghorn coral industry before becoming a 
cantor, and subsequently was rabbi and preacher in Leghorn. 
Several of his occasional poems were published in A.B. Piper- 
nos collection Kol Ugav (Leghorn, 1846), and in the follow- 
ing collections: Shema Shelomo (on the occasion of Solomon 
Michell’s wedding, Leghorn, 1788); Kol Millin (ibid., 1765); 
and Minhah Hadashah (1785). Another work by him on the 
occasion of a marriage was published by A. Toaff (1904), and 
his work on the occasion of the consecration, in 1789, of the 
restored Leghorn synagogue, was published in Kol Rinnah 
(1790). Excerpts from his unpublished halakhic work Siah 
Avraham were incorporated in the prayerbook Tefillah Zak- 
kah (Leghorn, 1789). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, in: MGwJ, 43 (1899), 568-9; 
A. Lattes and A. Toaff, Studi ebraici a Livorno nel secolo xv111 (1909), 
16-18; Davidson, Ozar, index; Schirmann, in: Zion, 29 (1964), 99. 


[Umberto (Moses David) Cassuto] 


CASTELLON DE LA PLANA, city in the province of Va- 
lencia, E. Spain. Castell6n was conquered by James 1 in 1233. 
After their rebellion in 1247, the Muslims who constituted 
the majority of the population were expelled. New settlers 
were encouraged to fill the vacuum, and soon afterwards it 
was decided to transfer the town to the fertile plain. From 
the period of the Reconquista the town was granted to feudal 
lords to whom all taxes, including those of the Jews, would 
be paid. Hence the paucity of the documents referring to the 
local Jews in the royal archives. The community prospered 
in the second half of the 13" century. The Jews there engaged 
in agriculture, commerce, and crafts, mainly as weavers and 
saddle makers. By 1306 the Jews were already organized as an 
aljama. They had a synagogue, and land for a cemetery was 
acquired in 1320. In 1368 the town reverted to the king. There 
was constant friction between the Jews and the royal officials. 
In 1390 the Jewish community reached its peak, but it was de- 
stroyed in the anti-Jewish riots of 1391 in Spain. Despite the 
defense measures taken by the authorities, most Jews of Cas- 
tell6n were forced to convert. The New Christians (xristians 
novells) were not accepted by the local Christians. The com- 
munity ceased to be sustained by the individual Jews who con- 
tinued to live in the town. In 1400 the Jews asked permission 
to acquire a sefer torah. In the 15 century, the baile general 
of the kingdom took steps to encourage Jewish resettlement. 
Under Fernando 1 (of the new Trastamara dynasty) harsh 
measures affected the Jews. His successor, Alfonso v, was a 
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true protector of the Jews. In 1427 the baile general directed 
the municipality to allocate a street for Jewish residence. In 
1423 the municipal authorities decided to force the Jews live 
in a separate quarter. In June 1427 the confines of the Jewish 
quarter were at last determined. Thirty years later we still find 
Jews living outside their quarter. When in 1451 the Jews com- 
plained concerning problems in the supply of kasher meat, 
the baile general ordered the local authorities to remove any 
obstacles. During Holy Week the Jews suffered from violence 
perpetrated by Christians. In 1468 the local baile summoned 
a resident of Castell6n, Astruc Azar, to answer an accusation 
that he had contravened Jewish religious precepts in the course 
of a dispute with other local Jews. In 1473 he authorized Abra- 
ham Bitas and several Christians to search for treasure in the 
former citadel. The Jews of Castellén, 25 families, were forced 
to sell their property and presumably left Spain in 1492, from 
the port of Valencia. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.A. Balbas, El libro de la provincia de Cas- 
tellon (1892), 173ff.; Baer, Urkunden 1 (1929), 1088; Baer, Spain, 1 
(1961), 195; Piles Ros, in: Sefarad 15 (1955), 94-97, 101. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: J.R. Magdalena Nom de Déu, La aljama hebrea de Castellon 
de la Plana en la Baja Edad Media (1978); idem, Judios y cristianos 
ante la “Cort del Justicia” de Castellon (1988); idem, “Nuevos datos 
sobre la aljama judia en Castellon de la Plana,’ in: Anuario de 
Filologia 4 (1978), 199-246; J.R. Magdalena Nom de Déu and D. 
Sebastaia, Three Jewish Communities in Medieval Valencia (1990), 
35-166. 


[Haim Beinart] 


CASTELNUOVO, ENRICO (1839-1915), Italian author. 
Born in Florence, Castelnuovo spent most of his life in 
Venice, where for many years he taught at the commercial 
high school. He was the father of the well-known math- 
ematician Guido Castelnuovo. He wrote literary criticism 
and history but was known chiefly as a novelist and short- 
story writer. He published about 20 novels, including Nella 
lotta (“In the Struggle,’ 1880), Il fallo di una donna onesta 
(“The Sin of an Honest Woman,’ 1897), I coniugi Varedo (“The 
Varedo Couple,’ 1899), Nella bottega del cambiavalute (“In 
the Moneychanger’s Shop,’ 1895), and I Moncalvo (“The 
Moncalvos,’ 1908). His two collections of short stories, Alla 
finestra and Reminiscenze e fantasie, both appeared in 1885. 
Castelnuovo wrote in the style of late 19'*-century Italian 
popular fiction, describing provincial life in Venice dur- 
ing the period of deception that followed the ideals of the 
Italian “Risorgimento.” In I Moncalvo he deals with a Jew- 
ish milieu; the main characters are a rich Jewish banker who 
wishes to be accepted by the clerical and reactionary aristoc- 
racy and his brother, an austere scientist who follows posi- 
tivist ideas. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Bordiga, Enrico Castelnuovo (1916); G. Ro- 
mano, in: Scritti in memoria di Leone Carpi (1967), 189-90; A. Levi, 
in: RMI, 15 (1949), 388-419. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Becchilongo, 
Dizionario biografico degli italiani, 21 (1978), 818-20. 


[Giorgio Romano / Alessandro Guetta (2"4 ed.)] 
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CASTELNUOVO, MENAHEM AZARIAH MEIR (Mena- 
hem Hayyim) BEN ELIJAH (1760 or 1772-1847), rabbi and 
author. Castelnuovo, the son of a merchant, was born in Siena. 
Besides his rabbinical and general knowledge, he was familiar 
with the Kabbalah. After serving as a rabbi in Siena and Padua 
until about 1828, he went to Leghorn, where he was dayyan 
until 1840, first in the bet din of Raphael Ergas and later in that 
of Joseph Franco. His published works include Misgeret ha- 
Shulhan, glosses and novellae to the Shulhan Arukh (1840); 
Emek ha-Melekh, a responsa collection edited by his grandson, 
Jedidiah (Leghorn 1868), and Petah ha-Teva. His two treatises 
Seder ha-Get and Seder ha-Halizah were never printed and 
Minhagei Kehillatenu ha-Kedoshah, on the customs practiced 
in Leghorn, and collections of his sermons and correspon- 
dence (the latter in Hebrew and Italian) have also remained 
in manuscript. Some of his letters were included in Kevuzat 
Kesef, Ghirondi’s manuscript collection of correspondence. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Costa, Sefer Tehillim — I Salmi (1866), pref.; 
Benjacob, Ozar, s.v. Misgeret ha-Shulhan; H. Hirschfeld, Descriptive 
Catalogue... (1904), 46, no. 161; 50, no. 185; L. Loewenstein, Index Ap- 
probationum (1923), 40, nos. 642, 643. 


[Heinrich Haim Brody] 


CASTELNUOVO-TEDESCO, MARIO (1895-1968), com- 
poser, pianist, and music critic. Castelnuovo-Tedesco, a mem- 
ber ofan old Florentine family, studied piano with Edoardo del 
Valle and composition with Pizzetti at the Istituto Cherubini. 
His first opera, La mandragola (1920-23), won first prize - a 
performance at La Fenice — at the first Concorso Lirico Na- 
zionale in 1925. He worked as a music critic for La Critica 
Musicale (1919-23), Il Pianoforte (1921-27), and La Rassegna 
Musicale (1928-36). In 1939, forced by the Nazi racial laws to 
leave Italy, he settled in Hollywood, where he devoted some 
of his time to writing film music. Castelnuovo-Tedesco was 
one of the foremost Italian composers of his time. His early 
music was impressionistic, but his later style tended toward 
neo-classicism. In 1925 he found in his grandfather's house a 
notebook containing Jewish melodies. These made a great im- 
pression on him and he started to write Jewish compositions. 
He became, like Ernest *Bloch, one of those European musi- 
cians who tried, deliberately and successfully, to create Jewish 
music. His Jewish works include: La Danza del Rei David, a 
rhapsody for piano (1925); Tre Corali su Melodie Ebraiche, cho- 
ral arrangement (1926); a violin concerto, The Prophets (1931); 
Sacred Service (1943); the oratorios Ruth (1949), Jonah (1951), 
Naomi and Ruth (1959), and the opera Saul (1960). Among his 
other works are The Song of Songs (1954-55, subtitled “A Rustic 
Wedding Idyll”); Tobias and the Angel (1964-65); Two operas 
based on Shakespeare's All’s Well that Ends Well and The Mer- 
chant of Venice (1956), which won first place in the Concorso 
Campari Internazionale sponsored by La Scala. He also wrote 
a series of lectures on opera: Under the Sign of Orpheus. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online; McG’; Baker, Biog 
Dict.; Sendrey, Music, index; M.L. Holmberg, “Thematic Contours 
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and Harmonic Idioms of Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco,’ Ph.D. thesis, 
Northwestern Univ. (1974); H.M. Rosen, “The Influence of Judaic Li- 
turgical Music in Selected Secular Works of Mario Castelnuovo-Te- 
desco, Ph.D. thesis. ucLA (1994); C. Ponsillo, Musica Espressione di 
Vita. Pensiero Estetico di Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco, Analisi e Cata- 
logo delle Opere per Chitarra, Carteggio (1996). 


[Claude Abravanel / Israela Stein (274 ed.)] 


CASTELO BRANCO, city in central Portugal, S. of *Covilha. 
A Jewish community existed there until the expulsion and 
forcible conversions of 1496-97. In 1384/85, one Lopo Vasques 
was granted the rights to all the taxes paid by the Jews of Cas- 
telo Branco and the revenues from their contracting activi- 
ties. In 1393 the same privileges were transferred to the com- 
mander of the citadel of Obidos. After 1496-97 Castelo Branco 
became an important *Marrano center. Some of the most dis- 
tinguished Portuguese Marranos of the 16" and 17" centu- 
ries were born there, among them *Amatus Lusitanus, Elijah 
Montalto, and Antonio *Ribeiro Sanchez. Amatus Lusitanus 
left Castelo to study medicine in Salamanca, returned to Por- 
tugal to practice medicine, moved to the Low Countries, and 
finally arrived in Salonica in 1559, where he lived and died as 
a Jew. The celebrated Portuguese author, Camillo Castello- 
Branco (1825-1890), was a descendant of the Marranos of 
Castelo Branco. When in the 1920s the Portuguese Marranos 
had renewed contacts with Judaism a number of Marranos in 
Castelo Branco returned to the faith. The local museum con- 
tains a stone with a Hebrew inscription from the synagogue 
of *Belmonte dated 1297. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, Marranos, index; N. Slouschz, Ha- 
Anusim be-Portugal (1932), 95, 98. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. de P. 
Boléo, in: Revue d'histoire de la médecine hebraique, 83 (1969), 5-12; 
J.O. Leibowitz, in: Sefunot, 11 (1971/77), 341-51 (Heb.); Z. Rudy, in: 
Korot, 6 (1972/5), 568-77 (Heb.). 


CASTELSARRASIN, small town in the Tarn-et-Garonne de- 
partment, Southwest France. It is known that there was a small 
Jewish community in Castelsarrasin before the expulsion of 
1306, although it is not clear if this was reestablished after the 
return of the Jews to France in 1315. However, at the time of the 
*Pastoureaux persecutions of 1320, many Jews sought refuge 
in Castelsarrasin. In Shevet Yehudah (ed. by A. Shochat (1947), 
24) Solomon ibn Verga relates that 200 Jews there took their 
own lives when they realized that they could not escape their 
persecutors. However, according to a Latin source (based on a 
Jewish account) which was contemporaneous with the event, 
it was the Pastoureaux who massacred 152 Jews, not just at 
Castelsarrasin but also in neighboring localities. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 545-6; J. Duvernoy (ed.), Re- 
gistre d'Inquisition de Jacques Fournier, 1 (1965), 179; M. Meras, in: Bul- 
letin de la Société Archéologique de Tarn-et-Garonne (1964), 81. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


CASTIGLIONI, CAMILLO (1879-1957), Austrian financier. 
Born in Trieste, the son of Hayyim (Vittorio) *Castiglioni, he 
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began his business career as a tire salesman, worked for Ger- 
man and Austrian automobile and aircraft industries, and 
during World War 1 arranged for regular supplies to the army 
and air force. Taking advantage of the postwar inflation Cas- 
tiglioni increased his interests in finance, industry, real estate, 
and publishing, until he headed an economic empire, which 
enabled him to found an art collection and to open a theater 
for Max Reinhardt in Vienna 1923. The depression of the mid- 
1920's led to the collapse of the Castiglioni empire and most 
of his assets, including a valuable art collection, were sold. He 
moved to Switzerland and later to Milan where he opened a 
small bank. After World War 11 he was again successful and 
became one of the first Italians to establish contact with the 
new Yugoslav government. Always an art patron, Castiglioni 
contributed substantially to the formation of the Salzburg Mo- 
zarteum. Castiglioni converted to Christianity in 1912. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wininger, Biog, 1 (1925). ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: R. Del Fabbro, “Internationaler Markt und nationale In- 
teressen — Die BMw AG in der Ara Castiglioni 1917-1930,” in: Archiv 
Sozial. Geschichte, 18 (2003) 2, 35-62. 


[Joachim O. Ronall / Bjoern Siegel (2"4 ed.)] 


CASTIGLIONI, HAYYIM (Vittorio; 1840-1911), Italian 
rabbi and writer. Castiglioni, who was a disciple of Samuel 
David *Luzzatto, taught mathematics and pedagogy in his na- 
tive Trieste for 32 years until appointed chief rabbi of Rome in 
1903. He wrote Peer ha-Adam (“Glory of Man,” 1892), a dis- 
cussion of Darwin’s theories, and scholarly articles in Hebrew 
that dealt mostly with the relationship between religion and 
the natural sciences. Castiglioni published a book of 126 son- 
nets entitled Nizmei Zahav (1906), including several sonnets in 
Italian with Hebrew translation, one of which commemorates 
the death of Herzl. He was a patron of Italian Jewish writers, 
encouraged the publication of some of the works of Samuel 
David Luzzatto, including his letters, and translated Luzzatto’s 
history of the Hebrew language Toledot Leshon Ever from the 


original Hebrew to Italian (1895). 
[Getzel Kressel] 


CASTOR-OIL PLANT (Heb. 1i°????, kikayon), the kikayon 
in the shade of which the prophet Jonah sat outside Nineveh 
after his prophecy concerning that city’s destruction had not 
been fulfilled. He was glad of the shade, “but God prepared a 
worm’ that attacked the plant so that it withered and Jonah 
was left unprotected against the burning rays of the sun (Jo- 
nah 4:6-11). The identification of kikayon with the castor-oil 
plant is supported by contextual and linguistic evidences as 
also by the tradition of the Talmud and translators. The cas- 
tor is the perennial plant Ricinus communis, which grows wild 
in the Jordan valley, in the coastal plain, and on wadi banks 
in other regions of Erez Israel. It grows quickly and produces 
large, shady leaves. The word kikayon is connected with kk’ 
the Egyptian name of the plant (in Coptic and Greek: kiki) 
while in Aramaic and Syriac it was known as zeluliva which 
Rabbah bar bar Hana identified as the kikayon of Jonah (Shab. 
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21a). From its seeds a medicinal oil is the kik oil included by 
the Mishnah among the oils that may not be used for lighting 
the Sabbath lamp (ibid., 2:1). The kikayon has also been identi- 
fied with the calabash gourd (Lagenaria vulgaris), an identifi- 
cation first mentioned in the Septuagint and apparently based 
on the passage that Jonah built himself a booth at the side of 
which the kikayon came up. The gourd fits in well with this, 
being a climber that grows quickly and has large leaves. On 
these two identifications of kikayon, Abraham ibn Ezra, who 
quotes them in his commentary, makes the observation that 
“it is not necessary to know which it is,” Le., it was a super- 
natural phenomenon, for no plant comes up, as the kikayon 
was said to do, “in a night,’ and so it cannot be identified with 
any ordinary plant growing at present. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 1 (1928), 608-11; J. Feliks, Olam 
ha-Zome’ah ha-Mikra’i (19687), 136-8. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fe- 
liks, Ha-Zome’ah, 143. 

[Jehuda Feliks] 


CASTRATION, the removal of testes or ovaries. In the He- 
brew Bible, the term saris, commonly rendered “eunuch,” oc- 
curs more than 40 times. As a rule, the saris designated a court 
official who, occasionally, even reached the high rank of mili- 
tary commander (11 Kings 25:19). Sarisim were found serving 
at the courts of Egypt (Gen. 37:36), Ethiopia (Jer. 38:7), Persia 
(Esth. 1:10 ff.), and even Israel (11 Kings 9:32). Since in at least 
one known case (Pharaoh's Potiphar) the saris was definitely 
married (Gen. 39:7ff.), it is doubtful whether the term always 
or usually refers specifically to a eunuch rather than to a pal- 
ace official in general. Whatever the exact designation of the 
term, Judaism has always forbidden all forms of castration. 
Alone among the nations of antiquity, the Hebrews imposed 
a religious prohibition on the emasculation of men and even 
animals, a prohibition not found in the teachings of Buddha, 
Confucius, Christ, or Muhammad. The Bible directly refers 
to the ban on castration only by excluding castrated animals 
from serving as sacrifices on the altar (Lev. 22:24), a descen- 
dant of Aaron “who hath his stones crushed” from the priestly 
service (Lev. 21:20), and a man “that is crushed or maimed in 
his privy parts” from entering into “the assembly of the Lord” 
(Deut. 23:2), ie., from marrying within the Jewish commu- 
nity. In the Talmud (Shab. 110b-111a) and codes (e.g., Sh. Ar. 
EH 5:11-14), the biblical interdict is widely extended to cover 
any deliberate impairment of the male reproductive organs in 
domestic animals, beasts, birds, and man, including the castra- 
tion of a person who is already impotent or genitally maimed. 
While technically emasculation does not apply to females, the 
sterilization of women is also prohibited, though somewhat 
less severely (ibid.). The Talmud records one view according 
to which the ban on castration is of universal validity, having 
been included among the *Noachide Laws (Sanh. 56b). 

The explicit disqualification of priestly castrates strik- 
ingly indicates how repulsive to Judaism is the notion of emas- 
culating ecclesiastics or temple servants in order to promote 
their spirituality, let alone for so slight a motive as to preserve 
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the soprano voices of religious choristers (practices widely 
rampant among ancient and medieval Christians). Jewish 
law, by contrast, not only abhorred such operations but ex- 
tended the ban to certain categories of judges and synagogue 
officials (Tosef., Sanh. 7:5; Sof. 14:17). As in the religious rul- 
ings on *birth control, only pressing medical considerations 
are recognized as setting aside the objections to castration or 
other forms of deliberate sterilization. Numerous recent rab- 
binic responsa discuss and rule on such operations in various 
circumstances, e.g., prostatectomies which may involve a gen- 
erally forbidden form of emasculation by severing the seminal 
ducts. The opposition to the castration of animals by Jews also 
raises serious halakhic problems frequently treated in rabbinic 
literature (for a wide-ranging survey of relevant responsa, see 
Ozar ha-Posekim, Even ha-Ezer, 1 (19557), 208-55; and Birg, in 
Noam 1 (1958), 245-62). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Preuss, Biblisch-talmudische Medizin 
(1923°), 251-62; I. Jakobovits, Jewish Medical Ethics (1959), 159-67. 


{Immanuel Jakobovits] 


CASTRO, family name, widespread throughout the Sephardi 
and Marrano Diaspora, common also in Rome in a fam- 
ily deriving from a place of this name in the Papal States. In 
some cases, the name was changed to Crasto. In Europe the 
family was numerous in Holland, England, Bordeaux, Bay- 
onne, etc. In Amsterdam, the Henriques de Castro branch 
was particularly prominent: its outstanding member was 
DAVID HENRIQUES DE CASTRO (1832-1898), numismatist 
and bibliophile, who compiled a magnificent work on the 
cemetery of the Sephardi community in Ouderkerk, Keur 
van grafsteenen op de Nederlandsch-Portugeesch-Israélitische 
begraafplaats te Ouderkerk (1883), as well as a bicentennial 
history of the Amsterdam synagogue, De synagoge der Por- 
tugeesch-Israélitische gemeente Amsterdam 1675-1875 (1875). 
The sale catalog (1899) of his great library and collections, 
particularly strong on materials relating to Sephardi history, 
is still studied. In London, the Castro family was prominent 
from the 18" century. Apart from members who have indi- 
vidual entries below, mention should be made of the hazzan 
DAVID ISAAC DE CASTRO (d. 1785), the surgeon-physician 
JACOB DE CASTRO (1704-1789) not to be confused with his 
contemporary, Jacob Castro *Sarmento, and the communal 
leader HANANEL DE CASTRO (1794-1849). A Mrs. de Castro 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1777-78. Members of the 
English branch were active in the diamond trade in India 
from 1749. It was first represented in Madras by SAMUEL DE 
CASTRO, son of a London diamond merchant SOLOMON DE 
CASTRO. Samuel arrived in Madras in 1749. Other members 
of the family, such as Daniel, David, Joseph, and Isaac, re- 
sided for several years in Madras and received permission 
to engage in the diamond trade in India in return for coral 
beads, amber, and bullion. The last member of the merchant 
house in London, MOSES DE CASTRO, son of David, appar- 
ently came to Madras in about 1766 from the Dutch West In- 
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dies (Curacao), and was subsequently listed in the records as 
chief consignee at Madras of coral beads and other precious 
commodities to England. isAAC DE CASTRO (1764-1825), 
originally of Venice, was entrusted with organizing and man- 
aging the first Ottoman government printing press, which be- 
came an important instrument in modernizing the country’s 
administration. MOSES WOODROW DE CASTRO (1918-1998), 
a Panama lawyer, was alternate judge of the magistrate court 
of Panama and technical adviser to the national committee 
in charge of studying relationships with the United States. He 
was active in Jewish affairs. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Bibl, 35f. DAVID HENRIQUES: 
Jc (Oct. 21, 1898); Jewish World (April 21, 1899); A. van Creveld, Le- 
vensbericht van D. Henriquez de Castro (1899). HANANEL: M. Gas- 
ter, History of the Ancient Synagogue (1901), 175-80; A. Hyamson, Se- 
phardim of England (1951), s.v. INDIAN BRANCH OF FAMILY: H.D. 
Love, Vestiges of Old Madras 1640-1800, 4 vols. (1913), index; Fischel, 
in: Journal of the Economic and Social History of the Orient, 3 (1960), 
78-107, 175-95. 
[Cecil Roth / Walter Joseph Fischel] 


CASTRO, ABRAHAM (d. 1560). Castro was of Spanish ori- 
gin, perhaps himself an expellee, and an outstanding figure 
in early Ottoman Egyptian-Jewish society. Contemporary 
Hebrew and Muslim sources (including Cairo Genizah docu- 
ments) indicate that he moved in official government circles, 
especially in the financial realm. He leased the taxes on cus- 
toms and trade in Alexandria, and from 1520 (and perhaps 
earlier) he served as master of the mint (mu allim dar al-darb). 
He was also renowned for his philanthropic activity on be- 
half of individuals and institutions in Egypt and Erez Israel. 
Hebrew sources as well as Jerusalem Sharia court documents 
indicate that Castro resided in Jerusalem from the late 1530s. 
Here, too, he played a central role in the city’s Jewish society, 
primarily in its economic life, dealing with real estate and 
apparently tax farming as well. During his residence in Jeru- 
salem, Castro maintained close relations with various sages, 
Joseph Ibn Sayyah in particular. Moreover, it seems that Cas- 
tro had a special interest in Kabbalah. A Jerusalem Sharia 
court document from 1540 mentions his name as a convert 
to Islam. This, however, contradicts our knowledge of the 
man. Non-Jewish sources indicate that another Jew by the 
same name also resided in Jerusalem at the time, and it was 
this individual who converted. Castro evidently remained in 
Jerusalem until his death in 1560. Two of his sons are known: 
Moses and Jacob. The latter was the famous halakhic sage in 
Egypt, R. Jacob *Castro. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.B. Pollack, “The Jews and the Egyptian 
Treasury in the Times of the Mamluks and the Beginning of the Turk- 


ish Regime,” in: Zion, 1 (1935), 24-36 (Heb.); A. David, “Le-Siyumah 
shel ha-Negidut be-Mitzrayim u-le-Toledotav shel Avraham di Castro, 
in: Tarbiz, 41 (1972), 325-37; idem, “Le-Toledotav shel Avraham Cas- 
tro le-Or Mismakhim min ha-Genizah, in: Michael, 9 (1985), 147-62; 
idem, To Come To the Land (1999), 140-41; H. Gerber, “An Unknown 
Turkish Document on Abraham di Castro, in: Zion, 45 (1980), 158-63 


(Heb.); A. Cohen, “Ha-Omnam Nivenu Homot Yerushalayim al yedei 
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Avraham Castro?” in: Zion, 47 (1982), 407-18; E. Shochetman, “Ad- 
ditional Information on the Life of R. Abraham Castro; in: Zion, 48 
(1983), 387-405 (Heb.); B. Arbel, Trading Nations: Jews and Venetians 
in the Early Modern Eastern Mediterranean (1995), 28-54. 


[Avraham David (2"4 ed.)] 


CASTRO, DE, family of Marrano physicians in Hamburg, 
Germany. RODRIGO DE CASTRO (1550-1627) was active in 
medical practice in Lisbon where he was of service to the 
Spanish Armada before it sailed in 1588. In 1594 he settled in 
Hamburg, where he was reconverted to Judaism at the per- 
suasion of another Marrano physician, Samuel Cohen (for- 
merly Enrique Rodrigues). In Hamburg, Castro was in atten- 
dance on the count of Hesse, the bishop of Bremen, and the 
king of Denmark. His De universa mulierum morborum me- 
dicina (Hamburg, 1603) is considered to have laid the scien- 
tific foundations of the study of gynecology, while in his Me- 
dicus Politicus (ibid., 1614) he was one of the fathers of medical 
jurisprudence. His son, BENDITO DE CASTRO (alias Baruch 
Nehamias; 1597-1684), after studying in Padua, returned to 
Hamburg where he was physician to Queen Christina of Swe- 
den. He was active in communal life and an ardent votary of 
*Shabbetai Zevi. His Flagellum Calumniantium seu Apologia 
in qua Anonymi cujusdam calumniae refutantur published 
under the pseudonym “Philotheus Castellus” (Amsterdam, 
1631) answered the attacks on Portuguese physicians made by 
Joachim Curtius (1585-1642). He also published a work on fe- 
vers, Monomachia sive certamen medicum (Hamburg, 1647), 
dedicated to Queen Christina. Another son of Rodrigo de 
Castro, ANDRE DE CASTRO (alias Daniel Nehamias) was also 
a physician of note and attended the Danish king. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Friedenwald, Jews and Medicine, 2 vols. 
(1944), index; Roth, Marranos, index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y.H. 
Yerushalmi, From Spanish Court to Italian Ghetto... (1971). 


[Cecil Roth] 


CASTRO, JACOB BEN ABRAHAM (known as Maharikas 
from the Hebrew initials of his name; 15252-1610), halakhic au- 
thority and talmudic commentator. Castro was born in Egypt. 
According to D. Conforte, he was the grandson of Abraham 
*Castro. In his youth he went to Jerusalem, where he studied 
under R. *Levi b. Habib, and R. *David b. Solomon ibn Abi 
Zimra. Castro later became rabbi of the Musta‘rabs in Cairo, 
a position he held until his death. In 1570 he visited Palestine, 
and was the guest of Joseph *Caro in Safed. He maintained a 
regular correspondence concerning halakhic questions with 
such authorities as Caro and R. Moses di * Trani. His collected 
responsa, Oholei Yaakov (Leghorn, 1783), are a most important 
source for the history of Egyptian Jewry. He also wrote Erekh 
Lehem (Constantinople, 1718), a collection of annotations on 
the Shulhan Arukh similar to that of R. Moses *Isserles. (Cas- 
tro did not see Isserles’ work although it was published during 
his lifetime, but they often reached the same conclusions.) The 
halakhic decisions set forth in Erekh Lehem were accepted as 
binding by the rabbis of Palestine and Egypt. Castro's novellae 
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on several tractates of Talmud were known to H.J.D. *Azulai. 
Those on tractate Bezah were published under the title To- 
ledot Yaakov (1865). Hilkhot Nezirut (“Laws of Naziriteship”) 
and Mazkeret Gittin (“Memorandum on Divorce Bills”) were 
printed at the end of the Halakhot Ketannot of Jacob *Hagiz 
(Venice, 1704). The manuscript of Castro’s collected sermons, 
Kol Yaakov, has been lost. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore, 33, 41; R.A. Ben Simon, 
Tuv Mizrayim (1908), 19-20; Nissim, in: Sefunot, 2 (1958), 89-102; 
idem, in Y. Rafael (ed.), Rabbi Joseph Caro (Heb., 1969), 64, 75-81; 
J.M. Toledano, Ozar Genazim (1960), 213f.; Marx, in: REJ, 89 (1930), 
293-304. 
[Abraham David] 


CASTRO, JACOB DE (Jacob Decastro; 1758-1824), English 
comedian. De Castro was the son of a teacher at the congre- 
gational school of the London Sephardi community, at which 
he was himself educated. He first revealed talent as a mimic 
in the traditional Purim plays, and in 1779 members of the 
community helped to introduce him to the stage. In 1786 he 
took up an engagement with Philip Astley, the leading English 
showman of his day, whose troupe became known as “Astley’s 
Jews” because of the large number of Jews employed in it. In 
1803 De Castro was appointed manager of the Royalty Theater, 
London, but afterward returned to Astley, remaining with him 
until the latter’s death in 1814. De Castro is principally remem- 
bered through his Memoirs, edited by R. Humphreys in 1824. 
His last years were chiefly spent in Dublin. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Rubens, Anglo-Jewish Portraits (1935), 20f.; 
A.M. Hyamson, Sephardim of England (19517), 113, 115. 


[Cecil Roth] 


CASTRO, PEDRO (Ezekiel) DE (b. 1603-after 1657), Mar- 
rano physician. Born in Bayonne in southern France of Portu- 
guese parents, he studied in Spain, practiced medicine in Avi- 
gnon and in about 1640 made his way to Verona (Italy) where 
he joined the Jewish community under the name Ezekiel and 
lived in the ghetto. After about a decade he apparently reverted 
to Christianity, renewing his former name. As a Christian he 
could then join the College of Physicians in Verona. He pub- 
lished works in Italian and Latin on medical and scientific 
subjects. Three of his medical works were published in 1642 
and 1646 when he was a Jew. Once a Christian, Castro was 
dismissed as physician of the community. The vacant position 
was probably the reason for Isaac Cardozo’s move to Verona. 
Cardozo had been Castros teacher of medicine. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Friedenwald, Jews and Medicine (1944), 
index; Roth, in: REJ, 94 (1933), 96f.; 95 (1933), 82-85; Cassuto, ibid., 93 
(1932), 215-7. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY. Y.H. Yerushalmi, From Span- 
ish Court to Italian Ghetto... (1971), 210-14 


[Cecil Roth / Yom Tov Assis (2"¢ ed.)] 
CASTROJERIZ, town in N. Castile, Spain. Castrojeriz had 


one of the earliest Jewish communities in Spain. In 974 the 
count of Castile ruled that the fine imposed for killing a Jew 
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should not exceed that for a Christian peasant. On the death 
of King Sancho the Great in 1035, the inhabitants of Castro- 
jeriz broke into one of the king’s residences near Burgos, kill- 
ing four of the king’s officials and 60 Jews. The survivors were 
compelled to settle in Castrojeriz. The inhabitants of Castro- 
jeriz were exempted from the fines imposed on them for tak- 
ing part in anti-Jewish riots after the death of Alfonso v1 in 
1109. In 1118 Alfonso vii extended the privileges granted to 
the city of *Toledo to Castrojeriz. These prohibited a Jew or 
new convert to Christianity from holding a position of au- 
thority over Christians, and established legal procedures for 
cases involving Jews and Christians. In 1240 Ferdinand 111 
ordered the Jews in Castrojeriz to continue to pay 30 dinars 
annually to the local church. Nothing is known about the fate 
of the community during the anti-Jewish riots that occurred 
in Spain in 1391. The community subsequently declined and 
in 1485 the small sum of 23 castilianos was levied as tax for 
the war against Granada. After the decree of expulsion of the 
Jews from Spain in 1492, instructions about the payment of 
Jewish debts were issued to the mayor. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Urkunden, 2 (1936), index; Baer, Spain, 
1 (1961), 43, 384; Huidobro, in: Sefarad, 7 (1947), 137-45; Suarez- 
Fernandez, Documentos, index; Leon Tello, in: Instituto Tello Téllez 
de Meneses, 25 (1966), 62ff., 165ff., 258; Cantera Burgos, in: Roth, 
Dark Ages, 364, 366ff. 


[Haim Beinart] 


°CASTRO QUESADA, AMERICO (1885-1972), Spanish 
historian and literary critic. Castro was a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Madrid and later at Princeton University. He inter- 
preted the culture and history of Spain as a result of the com- 
ing together of Christianity, Islam, and Judaism, which created 
a peculiarly Hispanic form of life, different both from the East 
and from the civilization of Western Europe. Problems of the 
Hispanic personality are treated especially in his Esparia en 
su historia; Cristianos, Moros y Judios (1948; Structure of Span- 
ish History, 1954), and in its revised and expanded version, La 
realidad historica de Espana (1954, 19627; The Spaniards, 1971). 
He suggests that the cultural superiority of the Jews in medi- 
eval Spain allowed them to exercise a “supremacy from be- 
low.’ The expulsion of 1492 was in Castro's view the result of 
uncontainable pressures from below. He believes that the pre- 
occupation with purity of lineage in Christian Spain from the 
15 century on was a transfer of a Jewish concept, due to the 
infiltration of converts into Christian society (De la edad con- 
flictiva, (1961). The use of secrecy and informers by the Inqui- 
sition was a continuation of methods used by Jewish tribunals. 
Among his important works is Los Esparioles como llegaron a 
serlo (1956). Ultimately, according to Castro, it was the Jews 
and their descendants the Conversos who were responsible for 
the discrimination by the Spaniards against the New Chris- 
tians because of the latter’s blood or race and for the cruel and 
unjust methods employed by the Inquisition and the maltreat- 
ment of those who were brought to trial before it. These were 
all derived from Jewish sources and traditions. Castro relied 
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on “evidence” from the Bible, from the origin of the Spanish 
aristocracy, from medieval Jewish authors like Santob de Car- 
rion (Shem Tov ben Ardutiel), R. Moses Arragel, R. Asher ben 
Yehiel, R. Solomon ben Adret, and others. Castro’s evidence 
is based entirely on a basic misunderstanding of the sources, 
of the Jews’ understanding of the biblical text, and of the es- 
sence of Jewish law. Similarly all the evidence he derives from 
Jewish sources in the Iberian Peninsula reflects a fundamental 
ignorance of the concepts that guided their authors. In trying 
to explain the racist attitude of Christian society which had to 
be, by Christian definition, anti-racist, Castro thought he had 
found the correct explanation. His explanation, however, was 
based on a complete misunderstanding of the Jewish sources, 
which he believed to be responsible for the racial and discrimi- 
natory attitudes adopted by old Christians in Spain. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.H. Silversmith, in: J. Rubia Bar- 
cia and S. Margaretten (eds.), Américo Castro and the Meaning of 
Spanish Civilization (1976), 137-65; J. Pérez, Isabelle et Ferdinand, 
rois catholiquesvd’Espagne (1988), 427-37; B. Netanyahu, in: PAAJR 
46/47 (1979-80), 397-4573 G. Araya, El pensamientode Américo Cas- 
tro; estructura intercastiza de la historia de Esparia (1983), 141-214; 
J. Beverly, in: R.E. Surtz et al. eds.), Américo Castro: The Impact of 
His Thought... (1988), 141-49 (also in: Ideologies and Literature, n.s. 
2, 1 (1987), 125-33); MLE. Gerli, in: Kentuchy Romance Quarterly, 26 
(1979), 169-79; N. Luna, in: Revista de Estudios Hispdnicos, 17 (1983), 
177-87; C. Segre, in: Rassegna Mensile di Israel, 49 (1983), 343-593 J.N. 
Hillgarth, in: History and Theory, 24 (1985), 23-43. 

[Kenneth R. Scholberg / Yom Tov Assis (24 ed.)] 


CASTRO SARMENTO, JACOB (Henrique) DE (1691- 
1762), Marrano physician. He was born in Braganza (Portu- 
gal) to Francisco de Castro Almeida and Violante de Mes- 
quita, both of whom were arrested by the Inquisition in 1708. 
He studied classics and philosophy at the university of Evora 
and in 1711 he began his studies of medicine in Coimbra. He 
completed his studies in 1717, when he began practicing. This 
period of his life is little known and we know nothing about 
his religious beliefs and practices. It seems obvious that he 
joined Crypto-Jewish communities in Beja and Lisbon. The 
circumstances that led to his flight from Portugal are rather 
obscure. He emigrated to London, where we find him with 
his wife Rahel, whom he remarried in 1721 according to Jew- 
ish law. Soon he became renowned for his vast medical and 
scientific erudition. There, owing to a confusion of names he 
was falsely accused of having denounced some Marranos to 
the Inquisition, but was able to clear himself of the charge. 
In 1724 he published in Portuguese three sermons in a book- 
let entitled Exemplar de Penitencia. In the same year he also 
wrote a verse paraphrase of the Book of Esther for Purim, Ex- 
traordinaria Providencia quel el gran Dios de Israel uso con su 
escogido pueblo... por medio de Mordehay y Esther... (1724). 
In 1724 he was appointed the doctor of the Hebra of Gemilut 
Hasadim to take care of the medical needs of the poor in the 
community. Soon, however, he was dismissed from his post for 
having transgressed on a festival. He was supposed to publicly 
ask for forgiveness. Evidently he overcame this problem, for in 
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1728 he preached one of the memorial sermons on the death 
of David Nieto, Sermdo Funebre.... His problems in the com- 
munity never seemed to end. He also wrote poems. He built 
up a fashionable medical practice, and published numerous 
medical works in Portuguese, Latin, and English, especially 
on variolation (smallpox inoculation), on the tides, and on 
the Agua de Inglaterra, a derivative of quinine, which he in- 
troduced to England, apparently with considerable financial 
profit. His work on smallpox, published first in English and 
then in Latin, was widely appreciated. In 1730 he became a 
Fellow of the Royal Society after attempts by a Jewish fellow- 
doctor, Dr. Schomberg, had failed and was awarded a medical 
degree by the University of Aberdeen in 1739. In 1735 he wrote 
his most important medical work: Materia medica. The book 
was even well received in Portugal. In the late 1740s he was in- 
volved in establishing a Jewish hospital. His life was unhappy 
in many respects. The two sons born to his wife Rahel died in 
1724 and 1725. After the death of Rahel, he married Sarah, who 
died in 1756. In 1758 he severed his ties with the community. 
For some years he had a Christian mistress called Elizabeth 
who bore him a son, Henry. By 1759 he had married his mis- 
tress. In 1758 his second son was baptized. He was among the 
founders of the Beth Holim, the first hospital in England. He 
was buried in a cemetery in Holborn. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Lemos, Jacob de Castro Sarmento (Port., 
1910); A. dEsaguy, Jacob de Castro Sarmento: Notas relativas sua 
vida... (1946); Solomons, in: JHSET, 12 (1931), 83-88; Samuel, ibid., 
20 (1964), 91-98; A. Rubens, Anglo-Jewish Portraits (1935), 265-6; H. 
Friedenwald, Jews and Medicine, 2 (1944), 457-9; Roth, Marranos, 
268, 386; Kayserling, Bibl, 37. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.R. Samuel, in: 
JHSET, 20 (1964), 83-100; R.D. Barnett, in: JHSET, 27 (1982), 84-114 


[Cecil Roth / Yom Tov Assis (24 ed.)] 


CASTRO TARTAS, DAVID DE (c. 1625-c. 1700), Amster- 
dam printer. Born in Tartas (southern France) and brother of 
the martyr Isaac de *Castro Tartas, he also wrote his name as 
de Crasto Tartaz. His New Christian parents left Portugal for 
Tartas and came to Amsterdam with their children in 1640. 
He worked in 1647 for *Manasseh Ben Israel as a compositor 
but in 1662 set up his own press. Among the earliest works 
printed by de Castro Tartas were a Pentateuch (1666) and an 
edition of Rashi on the Pentateuch and the Five Scrolls (1664). 
He produced a fine printing of the Sermoes que pregarao os 
doctos ingenios do KK de Talmud Torah (Amsterdam, 1675), 
the seven sermons that leading members of the community 
preached on successive days at the inauguration of the new 
synagogue in 1675. Romeyn de Hooghe illustrated the latter 
work with eight engravings. Another outstanding product of 
his press was the Gazeta de Amsterdam (from 1672 onward), 
the earliest known newspaper in Spanish published by a Jew- 
ish printer, mainly intended for the Marrano diaspora, and 
which dealt particularly with mercantile news. He also pub- 
lished an Italian version. In 1687 he took over the publishing 
of the Amsterdam Yiddish Dinstogishe and Fraytogishe Ku- 
rantn. In 1980 a unique copy of an edition by de Castro Tar- 
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tas of a Yiddish version of the Arthurian legends was discov- 
ered in the University Library at Erlangen. In 1694 Hayman 
Jacobs of Amsterdam bought from Elias Jacobs 10,000 copies 
of Hebrew books printed by David Tartas. From his press came 
various works of Solomon de *Oliveyra, and several rabbini- 
cal editions. He also printed works in Spanish for the use of 
the Amsterdam Sephardi community and the greater part of 
the poetical works by Daniel Levi de Barrios. The majority of 
messianic prayer books in connection with the false messiah 
*Shabbetai Zevi, both in Hebrew and in Spanish, was printed 
by him. De Castro Tartas was actively engaged in the printing 
trade until 1697. In that year he left the city, selling to Moses 
b. Abraham Mendes *Coutinho all his printing equipment as 
well as his exclusive rights to produce certain books and left ei- 
ther for Palestine or Hamburg. The output of de Castro Tartas’ 
press is considerable: about 70 works in Hebrew and Yiddish 
and over 40 works in Spanish and Portuguese. Coutinho car- 
ried on the press until 1711. Associated with de Castro Tartas 
in the business were his brother Jacob and from 1678 his son- 
in-law Samuel b. Isaac Texeira Tartas, who worked as a com- 
positor, corrector and general manager, and translated Hebrew 
prayers into Dutch. He assisted Coutinho in 1699 and then left 
for Livorno, returning to Amsterdam in about 1722. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat Bod, 2857-58, no. 7900; 
Brugmans-Frank, 470; ESN 1 (1949), 139-147. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
PHy: Nieuw Isralietisch Weekblad, 111 no. 2 (1975, issue dedicated to 
the Gazeta de Amsterdam), no. 21 (Jan. 23, 1976); L. Fuks and R.G. 
Fuks-Mansfeld, Hebrew Typography in the Northern Netherlands 
1585-1815, 2 (1987), 339-82; R.G. Fuks-Mansfeld, in: H. Méchoulan 
and G. Nahon eds., Mémorial I.-S. Révah. Etudes sur le marranisme, 
lhéterodoxie juive et Spinoza (2001), 219-25. 


[Cecil Roth / A.K. Offenberg (24 ed.)] 


CASTRO TARTAS, ISAAC DE (c. 1625-1647), Marrano 
martyr. Born in Avignon, then under papal rule, he was the 
son of fugitive Portuguese *New Christians who had settled 
in southern France. He was baptized at birth under the name 
of Thomas Luiz and also known as Joseph de Lis. While a 
young man, he left his parents and moved to Tartas and then 
to Bordeaux and Paris. In Paris he studied philosophy and 
medicine, living as a Crypto-Jew. Later the family took up 
residence as Jews in Amsterdam, where they all lived openly 
as Jews. Within a week father and sons were circumcised. In 
1641, at the age of 16, Isaac went to *Recife (Pernambuco) in 
Brazil, at that time under Dutch control. In 1644, he went on 
to Bahia, which was under Portuguese rule, now outwardly 
living as a Catholic as he had done in his childhood. He was 
arrested in December 1644, after some Catholics denounced 
him to the Inquisition, claiming that they saw him attending 
synagogue in Recife, and was then, in 1645, sent to Lisbon for 
trial after a pair of tefillin were found among his belongings. 
At first he maintained that he had never been baptized, rely- 
ing on the fact that the Portuguese Inquisition never tried Jews 
who had never been baptized, but his claim was disproved. 
He then proclaimed himself a Jew unshaken in his faith and 
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determined to observe the precepts of Judaism. He confessed 
he was the son of Jewish parents, Abraham and Sarah Mea- 
toga, born in Braganca and that he had always been a prac- 
ticing Jew, keeping the festivals and fasts and observing the 
precepts of the Torah. Serious efforts were made to convince 
him to renounce his Jewish faith but he refused to do so. He 
was accordingly condemned and burned alive in Lisbon on 
Dec. 15, 1647. It was reported that the Lisbon populace long 
repeated the impressive cry of the Shema, which they heard 
from him at the last moment. A number of members of the 
Amsterdam community, among them José *Pinto Delgado, 
collaborated in a volume of elegies in his honor, which was 
probably printed at the time, although only a manuscript copy 
has survived. Isaac de Castro Tartas was long remembered as 
one of the exemplary martyrs whose memory was revered by 
the communities of the Marrano Diaspora. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Wiznitzer, Jews in Colonial Brazil (1960), 
110-9; idem, in: AyHSP, 47 (1957/58), 63-75; C. Roth, in: REJ, 121 
(1962), 355-66. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Lipiner, Izaque de Cas- 


tro... (1992). 
[Cecil Roth / Yom Tov Assis (274 ed.)] 


CAT. The cat is not mentioned in the Bible although cats were 
domesticated in ancient Egypt, as is evidenced by the fact that 
vast numbers of mummified cats have been found in tombs 
at Beni Hasan and elsewhere. In rabbinic literature there are 
few references to the cat, which was apparently not bred to 
any great extent, other animals being preferred for catch- 
ing mice and snakes. It was permitted to breed cats in Erez 
Israel together with other animals that rid the house of pests 
(BK 80a-b). Wild cats abounded and they preyed on fowl (Ty 
Pe'ah 3:8, 17d). In Babylonia the cat was highly regarded as a 
means of ridding the home of poisonous snakes, and it was 
even stated that entering a house after dark in which there is 
no cat was dangerous, for fear of being bitten by a snake (Pes. 
112b). The cat was praised for its extreme cleanliness, and it was 
said: “If the Torah had not been given, we could have learnt 
modesty from the cat” (Er. 100b). A mosaic, uncovered at 
Nirim in the Negev, on which there is the figure of a cat, tes- 
tifies to its having been bred in Erez Israel in Byzantine times. 
Some moralists of the Ghetto period recommended that cats 
or other domestic pet be kept in the home in order to accus- 
tom children to fulfill the mitzvah of feeding animals before 
partaking of food themselves. The Italian loan-bankers of the 
Renaissance period were often bound by their contract to keep 
cats in order to control the mice and other pests which might 
do damage to the pledges in their care. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lewysohn, Zool, 74-76; Tristram, Nat Hist, 
66f.; FS. Bodenheimer, Ha-Hai be-Arzot ha-Mikra, 2 (1956), 372-5. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


CATACOMBS, deep, subterranean tunnels, intended for the 
most part for the burial of the dead. The name is derived from 
the late Latin catacumba (etymology uncertain) and originally 
indicated a particular cave, “ad Catacumbas,’ on the Appian 
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Way outside Rome. Since the ninth century c.E., however, it 
has been used to designate any subterranean place intended 
for the burial of the dead. The catacombs of the Christians 
were already known in the Middle Ages; those of the Jews 
have come to light only in relatively modern times. 


In Rome 
Six Jewish catacombs have been found in Rome, mainly along 
the Appian Way: (1) Monteverde, near the ancient Via Por- 
tuensis, which was discovered in 1602 and reopened between 
1740 and 1745, contains a wealth of inscriptions in Greek, Latin, 
and Hebrew (A. Bosio, Roma sotterranea, 2 (Rome, 1632), ch. 2; 
N. Mueller and N.A. Bees, Die Inschriften der juedischen Kata- 
combe am Monteverde zu Rom (1919); Frey, Corpus, 1 (1936), 
206-359); (2) Vigna Randanini, discovered in 1859 near the 
Appian Way, contains Greek and Latin inscriptions (R. Gar- 
rucci, Dissertazioni archeologiche di vario argomento, 2 (1865), 
150-2; Frey, Corpus, 1 (1936), 53-145); (3) Vigna Cimarra was 
discovered in 1866 in the vicinity of the preceding catacomb, 
but all traces of it have been lost (Frey, Corpus, 1 (1936), 194-7); 
(4) Catacomb of Via Labicana, in the vicinity of Porta Mag- 
giore, was discovered in 1882, but all traces of it have also been 
lost (Frey, Corpus, 1 (1936), 46-50); (5) Catacomb of Via Appia 
Pignatelli, discovered in 1885, is small and not easily accessible 
today (Frey, Corpus, 1 (1936), 50-53); and 

(6) Villa Torlonia, on the Via Nomentana, is both exten- 
sive and well preserved and contains remarkable decorations 
(H.W. Beyer and H. Lietzmann, Die juedische Katacombe der 
Villa Tolornia in Rom (1930); Frey, Corpus, 1 (1936), 9-46). 

The Roman catacombs consist of a great labyrinth of tun- 
nels dug deep into the earth under the hills surrounding the 
city. The construction of the Jewish and Christian catacombs is 
similar: the tunnels are placed at different levels, frequently as 
many as four or five, one upon the other, and they cross several 
times on the same level. The main tunnels, about one meter 
wide and three to four meters high, are themselves connected 
by smaller tunnels whose walls contain horizontal graves or 
burial niches (Joculi) in which the corpses were placed. Un- 
like the Christian catacombs, the Jewish ones do not contain 
large rooms for gatherings or religious celebrations, since Ju- 
daism was a permitted religion in the Roman Empire, and 
public worship was permitted. The little open spaces which 
are found in the Jewish catacombs may have served for the 
washing of the corpses before burial or for family graves. In 
order to explain the use by the Jews of Rome of catacombs 
it has been suggested that the practice was adopted by those 
Jews who were averse to following the Roman and Greek cus- 
tom of cremation (as some, in fact did) but who were reluc- 
tant to perform their burials openly. The use of catacombs is 
permitted in Jewish tradition and can even be considered as 
a return to the early traditions of Erez Israel (cf. the Cave of 
*Machpelah, see Gen 23; Isa. 22:16). The modest nature of the 
tombs has been attributed to the great poverty of the com- 
munity, but it should be noted that ostentatious tombs were 
condemned by Jewish tradition (cf. Gen. 3:19). Although the 
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tombstones have few identifying data they constitute a valu- 
able source for reconstructing the history of the Roman Jews 
in the classical period. 

The inscriptions date from the period between the first 
and fourth centuries c.z. The predominating language dat- 
ing from the first to third centuries is Greek (76%). There are 
also some Latin inscriptions, written however in the Greek 
alphabet. From the third century on, the use of Latin in the 
Latin script becomes usual (23%). There is also one epigraph 
written in Greek with Latin letters. There are a few words in 
Hebrew: oy ,oriw? by o>NW (sic, with the 8 mater lectio- 
nis which is found sometimes also in Venosa; H.J. Leon, Jews 
of Ancient Rome (1960), ch. 4). The names are for the most 
part foreign: Latin (46%) and Greek (31%). The Semitic names 
(13%) include Astar, Benjamin, Eli, Gadias, Jacob, Jonathan, 
Judas (twice), Mara-Maria-Marta, Rebekah, and Sarah. That 
there are many double names is explained by the fact that most 
of the Roman Jews were freedmen, who on emancipation ad- 
opted the surname of their former master. The inscriptions are 
useful both for giving a picture of the intimacy of family life, 
and for attempting to reconstruct the life of the community 
and its organization. 


SYMBOLS. ‘The seven-branched candelabrum (*menorah) 
is almost always found among the symbols which surround 
the inscriptions. Although the use of the menorah symboli- 
cally was widespread throughout the entire Jewish world, 
it may be assumed that in Rome its use was particularly 
common because of its prominent representation on the Arch 
of Titus (Kaufmann). Among the other objects represented 
are the Sefer Torah, the shofar, the lulav and etrog, a palm 
branch, the circumcision knife, the pomegranate, and an am- 
pula for oil. Of the various scholars who have viewed these 
objects as symbols, Goodenough (Goodenough, Symbols, 
4 (1954), 209) asserts that “the cult objects which the Jews 
of the Greco-Roman period depicted on their synagogues 
and tombs have gone far to confirm the surmise that they 
were Jewish substitutes for pagan symbols similarly used.” 
However, the opinion of those who see in these representa- 
tions merely a sign of an attachment to the Torah and to its 
precepts is more probable. Representations of birds and ani- 
mals, hens, roosters, sheep, bulls, rams, peacocks, eagles, and 
lions, are also found, as well as representations of trees, flow- 
ers, fruit, of the sun and stars, and rather frequently of the 
heart. Some pagan mythological representations have also 
been found (Victory crowning a nude youth, the goddess 
Fortuna, etc.). 


In Venosa 

A small town in Apulia, southern Italy, some Jewish catacombs 
were found between 1853 and 1935. The tombs, dug into the 
pavement of volcanic tufa, were found open and empty. The 
tunnels are wider (two meters) than those in Rome and the ar- 
cosolia (arched niches in the catacombs) are on the top with a 
column of burial niches underneath; they probably date from 
the fourth to the seventh or eighth centuries. Their major inter- 
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est lies in the numerous inscriptions in Greek, Latin, and He- 
brew. Hebrew is used much more extensively in Venosa than at 
Rome. In addition to DIYw, TOX-YN Iw? YY ow a.we by ow 
there also occur invocations with the name of the deceased 
1387777 732 9y _OV?w and even a short Hebrew epitaph inserted 
in the middle of the Latin text. In another, the Hebrew text 
precedes the Latin translation, while one is only in Hebrew 
Dey (Cyn? Inw) WHI MI“IPVOND 72 Nv Vw 129W7. Finally, 
another epitaph is in Greek transcribed in Hebrew characters, 
with the invocations in Hebrew w7npnd DIaN71IDwh Py Ow 
RINT JN 02]? NVINITAN TION 11V7201D (ta@oc Lexovvdivov 
mpeoPutépov ETWV OYSoF|VTA KoiLNOIs Ev Eipr}vy). 

In one inscription, surmounted by a seven-branched 
menorah, is the invocation “God give rest to his soul with the 
righteous of Paradise until he leads them into the House of 
Sanctuary and he will be placed among all those who are in- 
scribed for life in Jerusalem.” 


Other Catacombs 

On the island of Sardinia, a Jewish catacomb was discovered 
in S. Antioco (Sulcis). This consisted of a large room with 
only eight burial niches, dating from the Roman period. In 
the Latin inscriptions some conventional Hebrew words may 
be read; one of these is written from right to left. On the is- 
land of Sicily, whose terrain is suited to the construction of 
tombs excavated into the rock, many catacombs have been 
found, but it is impossible to determine whether they are Jew- 
ish or Christian. There is, for example, an arcosolium without 
an inscription, with only a menorah, in the middle of a group 
of little Christian catacombs. However it appears certain that 
there are Jewish catacombs at Syracuse and inscriptions which 
are definitely Jewish have been found also in Catania. Jewish 
catacombs have been found on the island of *Malta. Jewish 
catacombs have been found also in Alexandria, Egypt (where 
the excavations have not produced enough material for any 
definitive conclusions), at Cyrene in Libya, and at Carthage. 
Of the Jewish catacombs found in various other parts of the 
Mediterranean world, those in Erez Israel have particular 
importance. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: General and Rome: H.J. Leon,The Jews of 
Ancient Rome (1960), includes bibliography; A. Berliner, Geschichte 
der Juden in Rom (1893); Frey, Corpus; Goodenough, Symbols; Baron, 
Social’, index; Milano, Bibliotheca, s.v. Roma; V. Colorni, in: Annali 
di Storia del Diritto, 8 (1964). CATACOMBS OF VENOSA: EF. Luzzatto, 
in: rmi, 10 (1935/36), 203-5; H.J. Leon; in: JQR, 44 (1953/54), 267 ff; E. 
Lauridia, Guida di Venosa (19597); D. Colombo, in: RMI, 26 (1960), 
446f,; L. Levi, ibid., 28 (1962), 132-53 (Scritti E Luzzato); G.1. Ascoli, 
Iscrizioni inedite... Napolitano (1880). CATACOMBS OF SARDINIA: 
A. Taramelli, Notizie degli Scavi di Antichita (1908), 150 ff; Good- 
enough, Symbols, 2 (1953), 56. CATACOMBS OF SICILY: P. Orsi, in: 
Roemische Quartalschrift..., 14 (1900), 190ff.; Goodenough, Sym- 
bols, 2 (1953), 56. CATACOMBS OF MALTA: Goodenough, loc. cit.; 
E. Becker, Malta Sotterranea (Ger., 1913); CATACOMBS OF CYRENE: 
Goodenough, op. cit., 57. CATACOMBS OF CARTHAGE: Goodenough, 
op. cit., 63-69. 


[Alfredo Mordechai Rabello] 
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CATANIA, Sicilian port. A lengthy Jewish tombstone in- 
scription has been found in Catania dating from 383, and an 
epistle of Pope *Gregory 1 (596) indicates that there were also 
Samaritans in Catania. In 1168 the bishop of Catania autho- 
rized the Jews there to conduct litigation according to Jew- 
ish law. There were two distinct Jewish quarters, each with its 
synagogue, one by the hill of Montevergine (the giudeca di 
susu) and the other in a lower part of the town (the giudeca 
di giusu). The Jews also had houses and shops outside these 
quarters, and they took an active part in the economic life of 
the city. A document from 1414 mentions a Jew as tax farmer 
of the dyers tax. In 1448 the city officials of Catania gave per- 
mission to a Jew to plant olive trees and linen plants in the 
lower part of the town, and in 1458 city officials accepted the 
offer of a Jew to supply the town with candles for the light- 
ing of three neighborhoods. A number of Jews in Catania 
practiced medicine, among them a woman, Viridimura, wife 
of Pasquale di Medico, who obtained in 1376 the license to 
practice medicine in all of Sicily. In 1481 Israel Lu Presti, a 
physician of Catania, was exempted from wearing the Jewish 
badge. The Jews formed a particularly industrious element and 
had to pay heavy taxes. The amount of tax revenue received 
by the crown in 1415 shows that Catania Jewry was then the 
fourth largest group of taxpayers in Sicily. In 1457 many Jews 
threatened to leave the town because of the heavy taxes and 
the wealthy among them transported themselves to the lands 
of the nobility. The taxes were reduced only in 1466, proba- 
bly because of the diminishing number of Jewish households 
following the outbreak of the plague in 1463. That year the 
community complained that it could not pay the customary 
taxes since out of 200 families, only 30 remained in the city. 
According to the tax amounts paid in 1481, the community 
of Catania indeed paid proportionally less than cities consid- 
erably smaller, such as Randazzo, Marsala, and Agrigento. In 
1455 Jews from Catania and other towns in Sicily attempted to 
immigrate to Jerusalem but were discovered by the authorities 
and punished. In May 1492 rumors of intended persecution 
caused several Jewish families to flee the city. To prevent flight, 
the authorities issued an order forbidding all ships to embark 
Jews. The Catanian Jews were finally expelled with the rest of 
Sicilian Jewry in 1492. Two marble plaques commemorating 
the expulsion of the Jews were posted in the city of Catania: 
one in the senatorial palace in 1493 on the first anniversary of 
the expulsion and the other in 1500 inside one of the cathe- 
dral doors. After the expulsion, the New Christians of Cata- 
nia fared better than those living in other places in Sicily. In 
1502 members of the city council were excommunicated for 
impeding the work of the Inquisition’s officials and, again in 
1522, the city population forced an inquisitor to release New 
Christians and return their confiscated property. According 
to lists made by the Spanish Inquisition, there were 40 New 
Christians in Catania. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Libertini, in: Atti della Reale Accademia di 
Scienze... Torino, 64 (1929), 185-95; G. di Giovanni, L’Ebraismo della 
Sicilia... (Palermo, 1748), 266-75; C. Fontana, Ebrei in Catania nel 
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secolo xv (1901); B. and G. Lagumina (eds.), Codice diplomatico dei 
Giudei di Sicilia, 3 vols. (1884-95), passim. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
M. Gaudioso, La communita ebraica di Catania (1974); S. Nicolosi, 
Gli ebrei a Catania (1988), 71; E Renda, La fine del giudaismo sici- 
liano. Ebrei marrani e Inquisizione spagnola prima durante e dopo la 
cacciata del 1492 (1993), appendix; S. Simonsohn, The Jews in Sicily, 
6 vols. (1997-2004); N. Zeldes, “The Former Jews of This Kingdom.” 
Sicilian Converts after the Expulsion, 1492-1516 (2003). 


[Attilio Milano / Nadia Zeldes (2"4 ed.)] 


CATANZARO, town in Calabria, southern Italy. Jews were 
apparently invited to Catanzaro in 1073, under Robert Guis- 
card, to introduce mulberry cultivation and silk spinning; sub- 
sequently Catanzaro became the most important silk-produc- 
ing center in Italy. From Norman times the Jews were forced 
to wear the red badge and pay special taxes. When in 1417 the 
town rebelled against the local administration, the Jews seized 
the opportunity to demand concessions from Queen Joanna 
of Naples, including the abolishment of the Jewish badge and 
exemption from taxes. The concessions granted by Queen Jo- 
anna gave them almost complete equality with the Christians. 
A controversy regarding tax payments between the town and 
the Jews ended in 1454 when King Alfonso ruled in favor of 
the Jews. In 1456 the king transferred the Jews from episco- 
pal jurisdiction to that of the Civic Tribunal headed by a lay 
official. During the baronial revolt against King Ferrante 1, 
the Jews were compensated for their loyalty to the king and 
in 1466 were accorded various privileges, including complete 
freedom from the jurisdiction of the bishop. Other privileges 
were accorded in 1476. The favorable conditions they enjoyed 
attracted Jews from other localities, thus increasing the size 
of the Jewish population. The Catanzaro community suffered 
along with other communities of Calabria between 1494 and 
1495 during the invasion of King Charles viri. In 1495 the syn- 
agogue of Catanzaro was transformed into a church and dedi- 
cated to St. Stefano. The former synagogue is mentioned in two 
bulls of Pope Alexander v1. The community was expelled in 
1510 during the general expulsion of Jews from Calabria. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Ferorelli, Ebrei nell’Italia meridionale 
dalleta romana al secolo xv111 (1915; repr. 1990), passim; Roth, Italy, 
index; Milano, Italia, index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Mascaro, 
“Ebrei nel circondario di Catanzaro dal x111 al xvi secolo: insedia- 
menti ed attivita economiche e commerciali,;’ in: Annuario de Studi 
Ebraici, 11 (1988), 85-113. 
[Ariel Toaff / Nadia Zeldes (2"4 ed.)] 


CATECHUMENS, HOUSE OF (Casa dei catecumeni), in- 
stitution in Rome for intended converts (catechumens) and 
converts in Christianity (neofiti). A building in Rome to house 
intended Jewish or Muslim converts to Christianity was al- 
located by Pope Paul 111 in 1543. In 1554, Pope Julius 111 im- 
posed a tax of ten gold ducats on each of the 115 synagogues in 
the Papal States to cover the cost of maintaining the converts. 
Subsequently the tax was borne by the Jewish community in 
Rome alone, which had to pay 1,100 scudi yearly. A College 
of Neophytes was established in 1575 to accommodate con- 
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verts who wished to enter a religious order. Both institutions 
were supervised by a cardinal-protector. Houses of catechu- 
mens were also established in other Italian cities where there 
was a ghetto. The potential convert received instruction for 40 
days, and if he then refused baptism was allowed to go back 
to the ghetto. The pressures exerted on him however were so 
great that this seldom happened. It is estimated that 1,195 Jews 
were baptized in Rome between 1634 and 1700, and 1,237 be- 
tween 1700 and 1790, i.e., two per 1,000 and one per 1,000 re- 
spectively of the total Jewish population in these periods. The 
Jewish contributions were abolished in 1810. As late as 1864 a 
Jewish peddler was savagely punished for passing under the 
windows of the House of Catechumens in Rome. The House 
of Catechumens still exists in name. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Milano, Ghetto di Roma (1964), 283-306; 
C. Roth, Venice (1930), 118; A. Balletti, Gli ebrei e gli Estensi (19307), 
207-20. 
[Attilio Milano] 


CATEGORIES, in medieval Jewish philosophy the highest 
logical as well as metaphysical classification into which all 
beings are divided. *Aristotle (Categories, chs. 5-9; Metaphys- 
ics, book 5, especially chs. 8 and 30) speaks of the categories 
which are divided into substance and nine accidents: quality, 
quantity, relation, place, time, position, possession, action, and 
passion. In his categories Aristotle distinguishes between two 
kinds of substances, primary and secondary. Substance in its 
primary sense is defined by him as “that which is neither pred- 
icable of a subject nor present in a subject,’ an example of this 
kind of substance being an individual man or an individual 
horse (Categories, 5, 2a). Species and genera are examples of 
secondary substances. These secondary substances as well as 
the accidents are described by Aristotle (Categories, 5, 2b) as 
those properties which are either predicated of primary sub- 
stances or present in them. 

These definitions and groupings became a common- 
place in medieval Jewish philosophy. Thus, for example, the 
neoplatonist Joseph ibn *Zaddik discusses them in his Olam 
Katan (1:2; ed. by A. Jellinek (1854), 7-10), as do the Aristote- 
lians Abraham *Ibn Daud (Emunah Ramah, ch. 1) and *Mai- 
monides in his Millot ha-Higgayon (Treatise on Logic, tr. by I. 
Efros, in PA AJR, 8 (1938), 34-65; ibid., 34 (1966), 155ff.). *Judah 
Halevi defines substance as that which does not need a sub- 
stratum for its existence, e.g., matter, form, and the concrete 
individual, and accident as that the existence of which needs 
an abode or substratum, e.g., color and dimension, whose 
existence cannot be conceived of without matter wherein to 
reside (Kuzari 5:18). 

Once the categories had been formulated, it became a re- 
current problem of Jewish philosophy whether the categories 
can be applied to God. *Philo, in addressing himself to this 
question, states that God is without quality, but he holds that 
the category of relation does apply to Him. *Saadiah Gaon re- 
fers to Aristotle’s classification of the ten categories as an ar- 
gument against the dualist notion that all existing things may 
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be subsumed only under one of two classifications — useful or 
harmful (Book of Beliefs and Opinions 2:2). He further ana- 
lyzes each of the categories in terms of its possible application 
to God, and concludes that none of the categories may be at- 
tributed to God (ibid., 2:9-12). Similarly, Joseph ibn Zaddik 
argues that God cannot be subsumed under any of the cat- 
egories (Olam Katan, ch. 3, p. 53). Because God is infinite and 
eternal, one cannot ask about Him what, how, why, of which 
kind, where, and when. Maimonides also makes reference to 
the ten categories in his discussion of the attributes of God 
(see H.A. Wolfson, in Essays and Studies in Memory of Linda 
R. Miller (1938), 151-73), where he concludes that the catego- 
ries, being accidents, cannot be attributes to God who is the 
creator of all accidents, and their attribution to God would 
introduce multiplicity into God’s being. Even the category of 
relation is rejected by Maimonides. Referring to the catego- 
ries in a different context, *Bahya ibn Paquda uses them as 
a basis for his argument for the unity of God (Hovot ha-Le- 
vavot 1:7). The higher the classes, the fewer they are, he states. 
The most comprehensive of the classes are the ten catego- 
ries, which have five causes — motion, and the four elements. 
These, in turn, are caused by matter and form. Since matter 
and form are two, their cause must be one — the cause of all 
causes, who is God. 

The Aristotelian categories play a significant role in the 
ontological hierarchy and metaphysical scheme of Solomon 
ibn *Gabirol. A central doctrine of Ibn Gabirol’s thought is 
that all created beings, spiritual as well as corporeal, are com- 
posed of matter and form, and he envisages that these matters 
and forms are arranged in an hierarchical structure. As part 
of this scheme he speaks of a general matter which underlies 
those beings that can be perceived by the senses, and he de- 
scribes this matter as the one sustaining the nine categories 
(Mekor Hayyim 3:1; 3:4-10). 


[David Kadosh] 


The doctrines contained in Aristotle's Categories became 
familiar to Hebrew readers in the late 12" or early 13" centu- 
ries from a variety of sources. Samuel Ibn *Tibbon’s Explana- 
tion of Foreign Terms (Perush ha-Millim ha-Zarot), which the 
author appended to his translation of Maimonides’ Guide of 
the Perplexed, explained the ten categories in a rudimentary 
fashion. Maimonides’ Logical Terms (Millot ha-Higayon), 
which includes a brief expose of the categories, was one of the 
most popular medieval Hebrew works of any kind; it is extant 
in over 80 mansucripts and numerous printed editions. (The 
work’s attribution to Maimonides has been questioned by H. 
Davidson.) More detailed treatments are found in Alfarabi’s 
short commentary on the Categories (translated twice) and 
Averroes’ paraphrase (middle commentary), translated in 
1232 by Jacob Anatoli, the son-in-law (or perhaps brother-in- 
law) of Samuel Ibn Tibbon. The latter work is extant in over 
80 manuscripts, making it one of the most popular works of 
medieval Hebrew philosophy. (Aristotle's own version of the 
Categories was never translated into Hebrew, nor, for that mat- 
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ter, were his other works on logic; the paraphrases of Averroes 
were deemed sufficient.) Averroes’ Epitome on Logic, which 
included a section on the doctrine of the categories, was trans- 
lated twice into Hebrew. The translation by Jacob b. Machir 
was very popular and was printed in the 16" century (Riva di 
Trento). As for Jewish authors, one should point out the very 
popular commentary on Averroes’ paraphrase by Gersonides 
in the 14" century and the very rare commentary by Elijah 
Xabillo (*Habillo) in the 15. Shorter discussions are found in 
works by Joseph *Kaspi and Judah b. Solomon ha-Kohen Ibn 
*Matkah. Scholastic treatments of the categories and the so- 
called postpredicaments (e.g., opposition, etc.) appear in the 
various Hebrew versions of the Tractatus attributed to Peter 
of Spain and in the voluminous Mikhlal Yofi of Judah Messer 
Leon. The Categories’ most significant doctrine for medieval 
Jewish theology was that of the signification of terms, for that 
doctrine provided the semantic and metaphysical framework 
for the discussion of Divine names and attributes. Abraham 
*Ibn Ezra used the ten categories to explain the relationship 
of the first commandment in the Decalogue (“I am the Lord 
your God”), which he compared to substance, to the other 
nine, which he compared to accidents, since the existence of 
God is the foundation of all the other commandments (Long 
Commentary to Ex. 20:1). 


[Charles Manekin (2"¢ ed.)] 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Steinschneider, Uebersetzungen, 
42-108; S. Rosenberg, “Logikah ve-Ontologiyah ba-Filosofiyah ha- 
Yehudit ba-Meah ha-14” (diss., Heb. Univ., 1973); C.H. Manekin, 
“When the Jews Learned Logic from the Pope: Three Hebrew Ver- 
sions of the Tractatus of Peter of Spain,” in: Science in Context, 10 


(1997), 395-430. 


°CATHERINE II, empress of Russia, 1762-1796. While Cath- 
erine leaned to the theories of the Enlightenment and its sa- 
vants, the effect this may have had on her policies was less- 
ened, since, because of her foreign origins, she had to depend 
on the support of the nobility and take the church and mag- 
nates into consideration. It was during Catherine’s reign that 
Russia encountered the “Jewish problem.” Her appreciation of 
the commercial role played by the Jews before 1772 led her to 
admit unofficially Jewish merchants and men of means into 
Riga and St. Petersburg. In 1772 the vast tracts of *Belorussia, 
where tens of thousands of Jews were living, came under Rus- 
sian rule with the first partition of Poland. In the “Placard” 
issued on August 11, 1772, Catherine affirmed that the “Jewish 
communities residing in the cities and territories now incor- 
porated in the Russian Empire shall be left in the enjoyment 
of all those liberties with regard to their religion and property 
which they at present possess.” In 1791 Catherine gave way to 
the pressure of the merchants in the administrative provinces 
of Moscow and Smolensk and prohibited the admission of 
Jews to the mercantile estate in the provinces of inner Rus- 
sia and thus laid the foundation for the *Pale of Settlement 
as well as “New Russia” - the areas on the shores of the Black 
Sea captured from Turkey - which thus came to be included 
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within the Pale. In 1780 Jews were admitted to the mercan- 
tile estate, and in 1783 all Jews living in townships where their 
residence was authorized were admitted to the burgher estate 
and permitted to participate in the municipal leadership. In 
fact, however, the Jewish community organization remained 
responsible for paying taxes and implementing the directives 
of the state in the Jewish sphere. With the further partitions of 
Poland in 1792 and 1795, the same laws and regulations were 
applied to the Jewish population of the new territories. In 
1794 the area of permissible Jewish settlement was extended 
to three provinces in the Ukraine east of the River Dnieper. 
Russian policy toward the Jews took an ominous direction 
with the issue of the ukase of 1794, which required them to 
pay double the taxes levied on Christians. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dubnow, Hist Russ, 1 (1916), 306-20; I. Lev- 
itats, Jewish Community in Russia (1943), 22-27, 198-200; J.I. Hes- 
sen (Gessen), Istoriya yevreyskogo naroda v Rossii, 1 (1925), 18-21, 
47-66, 77-80; R. Mahler, Divrei Yemei Yisrael, Dorot Aharonim, 1 
pt. 3 (1960), 95-116. 

[Yehuda Slutsky] 


CATTAN, North African family. josEPH B. SAMUEL CATTAN 
left *Fez as a result of the upheavals of the 1640s and settled 
in Leghorn, Italy, where he published the Sefer ha-Yashar 
and Ketonet Yosef. He was appointed dayyan in Leghorn and 
then in Venice. ABRAHAM CATTAN (c. 1669) was rabbi in 
*Tetuan, Morocco. JACOB CATTAN, physician and kabbalist 
in Fez, wrote between 1695 and 1715 a work on the effects of 
plants and fruits on the human body and a second allegorical 
work on the subject of dreams, both unpublished. In *Tunis, 
ABRAHAM CATTAN was appointed dayyan in about 1780. In 
the 19» and 20" centuries, the family produced many promi- 
nent figures in Tunisian and French Jewry. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.M. Toledano, Ner ha-Maarav (1911), 138-45; 
J. Ben-Naim, Malkhei Rabbanan (1931), 14; J. Lambert, Choses et Gens 
de la Tunisie (1912) 97f. 


[David Corcos] 


°CATTANEO, CARLO (1801-1869), Italian jurist, statisti- 
cian, and politician. Cattaneo was among a group, including 
Vincenzo Gioberti, Angelo Brofferio, Massimo, and Roberto 
*d’Azeglio, which advocated reforms in favor of the Jews of 
Piedmont. His study “Ricerche economiche sulle interdizioni 
imposte dalla legge civile agli Israeliti” was first published in 
Annali di giurisprudenza pratica in 1836, and subsequently 
separately, having a wide circulation. It was one of the most 
influential publications in the struggle for Jewish emancipa- 
tion in Italy. The work was reprinted in 1962, under the title 
Interdizioni israelitiche. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, Italy, 458. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. 
Norsa, “Carlo Cattaneo e le Interdizioni Israelitiche,” in: Rassegna 
Mensile di Israel, 35 (1969), 552-61; G. Armani, Notizie su Carlo Cat- 
taneo (1987); D. Frigessi, “Rileggendo le Interdizioni Israelitiche di 
Carlo Cattaneo,” in: Ebraismo e antiebraismo: immagine e pregiudizio 
(1989), 205-14; G. Armani, Carlo Cattaneo: una biografia (1997); D. 
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Frigessi, “Cattaneo, Lombroso e la questione ebraica,’ in: A. Burgio 
(ed.), Nel nome della razza; il razzismo nella storia d'Italia, 1870-1945 
(1999), 247-64; A. Ara, “Il problema ebraico nella Restaurazione; 
Carlo Cattaneo e le Interdizioni Israelitiche, in: Rivista Storica Ita- 
liana, 114 (2002), 431-45; A. Galbani and A. Silvestri (eds.), Da ‘Il 
Politecnicvo di Cattaneo al Politecnico di Brioschi, Atti del convegno e 
catalogo della mostra (2003). 


[Giorgio Romano / Manuela Consonni (24 ed.)] 


CATTAUI, Egyptian family of merchants and community 
leaders. The Cattaui family originated in the village of Catta, a 
few kilometers north of Cairo. Joseph *Sambari, the historian 
who lived during the 17 century, was a member of this family. 
At the end of the 18» century ELIJAH HADAR CATTAUI settled 
in Cairo. He had two sons JAcoB (1801-1883) and SHALOM 
and a daughter KAMAR, who married the leading Cairo rabbi 
at that time, Elijah Algazi. Jacob obtained many concessions 
from the government, such as managing the customs, oper- 
ating the flour mills in the vicinity of Cairo, and developing 
the city’s new quarters. He was also the first Jew in Egypt to 
be honored with the title “Bey.” During the rule of the khe- 
dive Abbas 1 (1849-1854), he was appointed director of the 
treasury. In his old age Jacob became president of the Jewish 
community of Cairo. After his death, his son MOSES CATTAUI 
(r. 1850-1924) succeeded him as president of the Jewish com- 
munity. Moses was decorated by the Egyptian and Austrian 
governments, and during the last year of his life was elected 
to the Egyptian parliament. 

Upon Moses’ death the leadership of the Cairo commu- 
nity was taken over by his nephew JOSEPH ASLAN CATTAUI 
(1861-1942). Joseph Aslan had studied engineering in Paris; 
when he returned to Cairo in 1882, he became an official in the 
ministry of public works. Later he went to Moravia to study 
sugar manufacturing and subsequently directed a sugar fac- 
tory in Egypt; he set up many other industrial plants as well. 
Joseph Aslan was appointed to the councils of various eco- 
nomic and financial institutions and managed several busi- 
ness companies. In 1915 he entered politics, later becoming a 
member of the Egyptian delegation to London to negotiate the 
independence of Egypt. In 1922 Joseph Aslan was assigned to 
the committee in charge of drafting the 1923 Egyptian consti- 
tution. In 1924 he was appointed minister of finance, and in 
1925, minister of communications. From 1927 to 1936 he served 
as senator. In 1938, because of paralysis, he had to retire. Jo- 
seph Aslan published a study in French (1935), defending the 
economic policy of the khedive Ismail. 

His son ASLAN (1890-1962), born in Alexandria, was ap- 
pointed in 1938 to Joseph Aslan’s seat in the senate and held it 
until the late 1940s. Joseph Aslan’s other son, RENE (1896-9), 
assisted his father in the management of communal affairs; in 
1943 he was elected president of the Cairo community in his 
place and served for three years. René was employed in the 
archives of the royal house and there he gathered the mate- 
rial for his work Le regne de Mohamed Ali dapres les archives 
Russes en Egypte (3 vols, 1931-36). During the 1930s and 1940s 
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he directed many financial companies in Egypt and also served 
as a member of the Egyptian parliament. The brothers Aslan 
and René left Egypt in 1957. 

Another member of this family, josEPH EDMUND CAT- 
TAUI (1885-2), born in Alexandria, wrote Histoire des rapports 
de l’Egypte avec la Sublime Porte du xviii siécle a 1841 (1919). 
Still another member of the family, GEORGES CATTAUI, was 
formerly in the Egyptian diplomatic service. Although sym- 
pathetic to Zionism, he entered the Roman Catholic Church, 
together with a few other Egyptian Jewish intellectuals of his 
generation. He published volumes of poetry in French, as 
well as studies on Proust and aspects of modern French and 
English literature. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bibliography: J.M. Landau, Jews in 
Nineteenth-Century Egypt (1969), index; idem (ed.), Toledot Yehudei 
Mizraim ba-Tekufah ha-‘Otmanit (1988), index; Gudrun Kraemer, The 
Jews in Modern Egypt: 1914-1952 (1989), index; M.M. Laskier, The Jews 
of Egypt 1920-1970 (1992), index. 

[Hayyim J. Cohen] 


CATTLE. The domestication of cattle began in prehistoric 
times. Ancient Sumerian inscriptions refer to the raising of 
cattle, and from the third millennium B.c.£. they are depicted 
in Egyptian, Assyrian, and Babylonian drawings as used for 
plowing (see *Agriculture) and milking. Domesticated cattle 
(Bos taurus) probably originated from the wild ox (Bos primi- 
genius; see Wild *Bull) from which were domesticated the 
short- and long-horned cattle, two species found in ancient 
Egyptian drawings. Yet another ox reared was the humped 
zebu (Bos indicus). The Bible mentions cattle among the pos- 
sessions of Abraham (Gen. 12:16), of the other Patriarchs, and 
of Jacob’s sons both in Erez Israel and in Egypt. In the wilder- 
ness, the Israelites had a considerable number of cattle. The 
spoil which they took from the Midianites alone amounted 
to 72,000 head (Num. 31:33). Cattle were extensively raised in 
the ample pasture lands of Transjordan, especially in Gilead, 
which was given as an inheritance to the cattle-raising tribes 
of Reuben and Gad (Num. 32:1-4, where both sheep and cattle 
are meant). The “kine of Bashan” were renowned, and being 
stronger than other breeds of cattle gored them (Amos 4; cf. 
Ps. 22:13). David appointed special supervisors over the herds 
that grazed in the broad pastures in the valleys and in Sha- 
ron (1 Chron., 27:29). With the consolidation and expansion 
of agriculture in Erez Israel, particularly in the mountainous 
regions, pasture lands progressively diminished, and cattle 
began to be reared in sheds where they were fed from man- 
gers. Their feed consisted of shredded straw (Isa. 11:7), grass 
(Job 40:15), or a mixture of shredded straw and pulses (Isa. 
30:24), and in mishnaic and talmudic times chiefly of vetches 
(see *fodder). Cattle were raised for work in the field and for 
their meat which was eaten particularly on solemn occasions 
(cf. Gen. 17:7). Calves fattened for this purpose are referred 
to as “fatted calves” (1 Sam. 28:24) or “calves of the stall” (Jer. 
46:21). The provision for Solomon's table included, besides 
“oxen out of the pastures,” also “fat oxen” (1 Kings 6:3). Cattle 
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were extensively used for *sacrifices. “Curd of kine” (Deut. 
32:14; cf. Judg. 5:25; Job 20:17) was a highly prized food. Cat- 
tle are mentioned hundreds of times in the Bible and various 
terms are used for them. Some are synonyms, while others 
indicate the cattle’s age, sex, characteristics, or employment. 
Bakar is the generic term for cattle, other terms being alafim 
(“oxen”), and abbirim (“bulls”). Names indicating sex are par 
(“young bull”), parah (“cow”), and shor (“ox” or “bull”). Those 
indicating age are ben-bakar (“young bull”), eglah (“heifer”), 
and egel (“bull-calf”). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: ES. Bodenheimer, Ha-Hai be-Arzot ha-Mi- 
kra, 2 (1956), 355-63; J. Feliks, Ha-Haklaut be-Erez Yisrael (1963), 
51-56; Dalman, Arbeit, 6 (1939), 160-79; Lewysohn, Zool, 129-34. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Feliks, Ha-Zome’ah, 292. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


CAUCASUS, mountainous region between the Black and 
Caspian Seas, in the south of the former Soviet Union. For 
over 2,000 years this inaccessible region served as a refuge 
for a variety of nations, tribes, and adherents of different reli- 
gions, including Jews, who thus preserved their cultures and 
languages. Russia began conquest of the area at the end of 
the 18" century. The northern part was incorporated in the 
Russian Soviet Republic, while the southern was divided be- 
tween the Soviet republics of Azerbaijan (whose inhabitants 
are mostly Turks-Azerbaijanis), Georgia, and Armenia. It is 
uncertain when Jews first arrived in the area. Jewish as well 
as non-Jewish traditions of the Caucasus, as also the ancient 
historical literature of ‘Armenia and *Georgia, relate that the 
Jews there originated from the exiled Ten Tribes or the exiles 
from Judah. Aristocratic Christian families in Armenia and 
Georgia regarded themselves as descendants of these exiles. 
Other traditions, for which there is some vague support in 
the Talmud, trace the beginning of Jewish settlement in the 
Caucasus to the Second Temple era and following its destruc- 
tion. Yet other traditions found in the works of the Armenian 
historians Moses of Chorene (fifth to sixth centuries) and 
Faustus Byzantinus (fourth century) mention a large Jewish 
settlement in Armenia, from which Jews emigrated to Baby- 
lonia and Persia. 

With the Muslim conquest in the eighth century, many 
Jews in the Caucasus were compelled to convert to Islam. The 
Karaite *Al-Kirkisani and the Muslim historian al-Mas‘udi tell 
of many Jews living in the Caucasus. The *Khazar state, which 
incorporated the northern part of the Caucasus, served as a 
haven for Jews who fled from the persecutions of the Chris- 
tians and Muslims even before the conversion of its rulers to 
Judaism, and some maintain that the Jews of the Caucasus 
played a role in this conversion. 

With the decline of the Khazar kingdom in the tenth 
century, the situation of the Jews deteriorated. *Benjamin of 
Tudela mentions, among the communities which were sub- 
ordinated in the late 12 century to the *exilarch in Baghdad, 
the Jews living in the Ararat mountains, in the land of Alanyia 
“which is surrounded by mountains” and the land of Gurga 
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(Georgia). Their existence is also reported by the non-Jewish 
traveler Guillaume Rubruquis (13'" century). 

After the Mongolian conquest of the Caucasus contacts 
between this area and Europe were severed. Information on 
the Jews there is interrupted over a lengthy period. The Cau- 
casian Jews themselves preserved no record of their history 
during their many centuries of settlement before the coming 
of the Russians. European travelers passing through the Cau- 
casus during the 18'" century reported on the difficult position 
of the Jews living in the areas of Muslim and Christian rule. 
They had to pay special taxes; in Muslim regions in particular, 
onerous and humiliating public tasks were imposed on them. 
In many places they were considered serfs of the country’s rul- 
ers. With the beginning of the Russian conquest, Muslim fa- 
naticism intensified. Jews suffered much in particular at the 
hands of the Murids, a fast-spreading Muslim sect, who re- 
garded the war with Russia as a Jihad (holy war) for uniting 
all the Caucasians within Islam. Consequently large numbers 
of Jews fled to the regions conquered by the Russians or to the 
towns, while many Jewish villages were abandoned or their 
inhabitants converted to Islam. 

With the gradual conquest of the region by Russia during 
the first half of the 19 century, the question of the rights ac- 
cording to Russian law of the Jews living there arose under the 
rabidly anti-Jewish Czar *Nicholas 1. The central government 
intended to expel the Jews from the Caucasus, and an expul- 
sion decree was sent to the local authorities. These, however, 
pointed out that the Jews - numbering over 12,000 - had been 
living in the area for many generations and were integrated 
in the life of the region. Most of them were farmers or crafts- 
men while some were serfs over whom the local landlords 
would not consent to waive their rights. In 1837 the right of 
residence within the borders of the Caucasus of locally born 
Jews was ratified by law, but their residence in other parts 
of Russia was not authorized. On the other hand residence 
in the Caucasus was prohibited to the Jews of Russia, whom 
the local Jews knew as “Ashkenazim,’ It was only during the 
1860s that some Jews then permitted to live beyond the *Pale 
of Settlement began to settle in the Caucasus. Jewish entre- 
preneurs played an important role in the development of the 
petroleum fields of *Baku region. During the second half of 
the 19" century, contacts were made between the *Mountain 
Jews and Georgian Jews and those of other parts of Russia. The 
Jewish press published reports on the Caucasian Jews, includ- 
ing letters and articles by the traveler Joseph Judah *Chorny 
and the Mountain Jew Ilya *Anisimov. A few Caucasian Jews 
also studied in the Lithuanian yeshivot and later returned to 
serve as rabbis in their communities. *Zionism soon occupied 
an important place in the life of the local Jews as well as the 
“Russian” Jews there. 

The number of Jews in the Caucasus was recorded as 
56,773 in 1897 (0.5% of the total population of the region), 
of whom 7,038 belonged to the Mountain Jews, 6,034 to the 
Georgian community (a figure apparently below the actual 
number), and 43,390 were “Ashkenazi” Jews, almost all of 
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them originally from the Pale of Settlement (about 10% of 
these served in the army stationed along the Turkish and Per- 
sian borders); 93% of the “Ashkenazi” Jews declared Yiddish 
as their spoken language. During the 1917 Revolution and 
civil war (1918-21), the Jews in the Caucasus suffered with the 
other inhabitants of the region. Many of the Mountain Jews 
were compelled to abandon their villages and concentrate in 
the towns. During this period the Caucasus served as a tran- 
sit route for the pioneers who left Russia for Erez Israel. After 
the establishment of Soviet rule over the Caucasus in 1920-21, 
conditions for the Jews there were similar to those of the Jews 
in Russia; however, the government was compelled to take 
into consideration the special character of this frontier region, 
and attempted to avoid offending the national-religious feel- 
ings of its inhabitants, and the Jews also benefited from this 
policy. Thus the local Jews maintained their patriarchal soci- 
ety, their strong family ties, and their deep attachment to the 
national and religious tradition. Soviet ethnographers con- 
tinued to study the lives and customs of the Caucasian Jews. 
During World War 11 the Germans only reached the northern 
extremity of the Caucasus and the number of Jewish commu- 
nities annihilated in the Holocaust was thus relatively small. 
In those years the towns of the Caucasus served as a refuge 
for many Jews of Western Russia. 

In 1959, 125,000 Jews (approximately 1% of the total 
population) were recorded in the Caucasus (including those 
in the republics of Azerbaijan, Georgia, and Armenia, and 
the autonomous republics of Dagestan, Kabardino-Balkar, 
North Ossetia, and Chechen-Ingush). Of these approximately 
35,000 were registered as belonging to the Georgian commu- 
nity, and over 25,000 to the community of Mountain Jews, 
while the remainder were mostly of Russian origin. The two 
largest Jewish centers were Baku (26,623 Jewish inhabitants) 
and Tbilisi (17,311). Later information from the Caucasus in- 
dicated that a warm national Jewish feeling existed among 
Georgian and Mountain Jews, observance of religion within 
a patriarchal family framework, the existence of synagogues 
and rabbis (hakhamim), and a yearning for the land of Israel. 
When in the 1960s a yeshivah was established in the Moscow 
synagogue, the majority of its few students came from Geor- 
gia. Massive emigration to Israel and the West from the late 
1980s on reduced the Jewish population considerably by the 
early years of the 21° century, to around 7,500 in Azerbaijan, 
4,700 in Georgia, 500-1,000 in the Republic of Armenia, and 
barely 3,000 in the North Caucasus republics of the Russian 
Federation. 
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CAUSE AND EFFECT. Divergent conceptions of the rela- 
tion between cause and effect (or agent and act) can be found 
throughout Jewish religious and non-religious literature from 
ancient times to the present. Indeed, this relation clearly un- 
derlies many of the most characteristic affirmations of the Jew- 
ish faith, e.g., that God is the Creator of the universe and of all 
creatures in it, who, in turn, have established ways of behaving 
and interacting; that God exercises providence as the Lord of 
history, acting as the past and the future Redeemer of Israel 
and other peoples, miraculously or otherwise; that God reveals 
his will and his laws to chosen individuals and peoples, estab- 
lishing covenants with both human beings and even parts of 
the created universe and expecting willing adherence to these 
laws and covenants; that human beings are free to obey or dis- 
obey God's mandates; that God both rewards and punishes 
human behavior, yet human beings have the power to repent; 
and that God both hears and responds to prayer). 

Until the modern era, virtually all claims expressing the 
cause-effect relation presupposed some form of the doctrine 
of causal efficacy, namely, that causes (or agents) produce their 
effects and can be known to do so. In general, it is possible to 
distinguish between three different conceptions of how this 
cause-effect relation actually works. First, there is the view 
that God is the sole and direct cause of all things that exist - 
objects, persons, processes, and states of affairs. Thus, causal 
efficacy resides in God alone. This view is closely associated 
with the classical rabbinic idea of God’s having originally cre- 
ated the world ex nihilo. It may also have a connection with 
later rabbinic teaching, formulated in the liturgy, that each day 
God continually renews the work of creation. The most radical 
theoretical expression of this view was the occasionalist teach- 
ing of the Islamic theologians that God continually creates the 
world by recreating, moment by moment and out of nothing, 
the ephemeral atoms and accidents of which it is comprised 
in whatever configurations He wishes. (See *Kalam and oc- 
casionalism.) The second view holds that there are many non- 
divine causes, variously called “intermediate,” “secondary, 
or “natural,” which produce specific kinds of effects that act 
as causes in their own right. On this view, causal efficacy is 
widely diffused throughout creation, i.e., the natural world, 
but is nevertheless constrained to produce only those effects 
that are in accordance with the specific character or nature 
of their causes interacting with the objects or circumstances 
that they affect. These intermediate causes may or may not 
have their ultimate source in God. (If the latter is granted, it 
was generally held that God is able to miraculously interrupt 
or suspend these causes either by divine intervention ad hoc, 
or the unanticipated use of other existing causes in ways not 
guessed at.) This view is closely associated with the biblical 
teaching that causal efficacy is given to plants, animals, and 
human beings to reproduce and populate the earth and oth- 
erwise behave in ways that characterize their different kinds. 
It may also reflect the rabbinic teaching that “the world fol- 
lows its customary course” (olam ke-minhago noheg). Third 
and finally, there are those who consider human beings to be 
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unique and independent causes (or agents) in their own right, 
in that they are capable of producing an astonishing array of 
antithetical kinds of effects through choice; these consider- 
ations serve to vindicate claims asserting human free will. 
This view is associated with biblical sources asserting the 
unique status of humankind in creation, others emphasizing 
human consent as a prerequisite for entering into covenants 
with God, specific divine mandates to choose good over evil, 
and rabbinic teachings about the soul's two inclinations and 
God’s endorsement of human liberty. 

In the Bible and rabbinic literature, of course, no clear- 
cut definition or developed theory of causality is enunciated. 
The two basic assumptions are that God works in nature and 
history in various ways and that man has freedom of choice. 
In medieval Jewish religious philosophy, however, articulate 
positions are taken with respect to these positions under the 
influence of Greco-Arabic philosophic speculation. Thus, 
for example, it is highly likely that there were Jewish intel- 
lectuals who were attracted by Islamic occasionalism and its 
metaphysics of atoms and accidents, which considered God 
the sole direct cause of everything that exists in the universe. 
The clearest evidence of this is the length to which *Maimo- 
nides goes to refute this doctrine of Kalam (Guide, 1:73). Oth- 
ers were drawn to a rigorous and all-encompassing theory of 
causal necessity such as that held by *Avicenna. According to 
this view, effects both inhere in, and necessarily follow from, 
their causes in a manner that seems to be modeled on the ne- 
cessity implicit in logical systems, where certain propositions 
necessarily follow from others. This way of understanding the 
cause-effect relation clearly allowed for expanded and ever 
more refined knowledge of the natural world, but it left vir- 
tually no room for human freedom, despite Scriptural verses 
to the contrary. Among medieval Jewish philosophers and 
theologians, Hasdai *Crescas’ views come closest to support- 
ing this deterministic position. Nevertheless, the majority of 
these thinkers accepted the reality and efficacy of intermedi- 
ate causes, thus remaining within the shared Neoplatonic and 
Aristotelian framework they inherited, while at the same time 
maintaining each person's responsibility for his/her actions. 
*Judah Halevi embraces key elements of all three conceptions 
of the cause-effect relation discussed above, but also includes 
the operation of chance. Thus, he states that everything derives 
from God’s decree, but adds that the effects of God’s decree 
may be divided into divine, natural, coincidental, and freely 
chosen effects (Kuzari 5:20). Still, the most popular classifi- 
cation of types of causes in the medieval period was the four- 
fold division of Aristotle into formal, material, moving (i.e., 
efficient), and final causes, since it provided the fullest pos- 
sible account of the various kinds factors that explain exist- 
ing things. Ultimate explanations, however, would necessar- 
ily have to identify that cause or group of causes on which all 
else depends. Thus, Maimonides finds that God alone satisfies 
this requirement to the fullest possible extent. Moreover, he 
defends the designation of God “the First Cause” against the 
position of the scholastic theologians of Islam, who preferred 
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to speak of “the Maker of the world,’ on the ground that He is 
the efficient cause of the world, its form, and its end (Guide, 
1:69). Another popular designation for God was “the Cause of 
causes.’ One even finds God referred to as “the Cause of the 
cause of causes” in a work by Nathanel b. al-Fayumi (Yemen, 
12 century), who was influenced by heterodox (Ismaili) Is- 
lamic ideas. In modern times careful consideration of the re- 
lation between cause and effect is far more common with gen- 
eral philosophy than theology. Even so, developments within 
the first domain have continued to elicit serious and thought- 
ful responses within the second. 
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[Lawrence V. Berman / Barry Kogan (2"¢ ed.)] 


CAVAILLON, town in Vaucluse department, Southeast 
France, about 14 mi. (22 km.) S.E. of Avignon. From the 13" 
century, there was a Jewish community in Cavaillon, which 
later was one of the four tolerated in the French possessions 
of the Holy See. The Jews lived in the Rue Hébraique, which 
from 1453 was their compulsory quarter (and still exists) and 
was stormed by the populace in 1456. The community at the 
end of the 18** century was so small that it was governed by a 
council of only three baylons. The numbers declined through 
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emigration, especially after the French Revolution opened up 
France to the Jews. There were 49 Jews living in Cavaillon in 
1811 and only eight in 1935. After a temporary influx of refu- 
gees during World War 11, the community ceased to exist un- 
til the arrival of a small number of Jews of North African ori- 
gin, who formed a new community. The communal statutes 
of 1620 (also valid for *LIsle-sur-la-Sorgue) have been pub- 
lished. The present synagogue, classified as a historical monu- 
ment, which was constructed in 1772, incorporated parts of the 
16'-century former building. Smaller than that of *Carpen- 
tras, it surpasses it in the richness of the interior decoration, 
especially the carved wood and wrought-iron work. Adjoin- 
ing the synagogue is the ancient bakery for unleavened bread 
which now forms part of the small Musée Judéo-Comtadin. 
The community followed the same liturgy as Carpentras, 
with slight differences, extant in several manuscripts written 
by local scribes. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 538ff.; A. Mosse, Histoire des 
Juifs dAvignon et du Comtat Venaissin (1934); Chobaut, in: REJ, 101 
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[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


CAVALLERIA (Caballeria), DE LA, family in Aragon, Spain, 
prominent from the second half of the 13" century. There is 
information about its early connections with the Order of the 
Knights Templar, especially during the second half of the 13 
century when its members are even referred to as “homines 
templi.” Hence the name “Caballeria” (Knights) that the family 
bore. The family was also known by the name Ibn (Abu) Lavi 
(Heb. 8°29 J2X): a document of 1370 makes explicit mention 
of “[Salomonem] de la Cavalleria, alias cognominatum Aben- 
lavi.” Members of the family lived in Saragossa, Barcelona, Vil- 
lafranca, and Lérida. The family experienced many changes 
in fortune. The earliest document in which it is mentioned 
is a letter from the Saragossa community dated 1232 dealing 
with the controversy over the writings of Maimonides, bear- 
ing the signature “Abraham b. R. Judah of blessed memory 
b. Lavi” After the death of Judah de la Cavalleria, the family 
lost part of its fortune and influence. After the Black Plague, 
under Pedro 1v members of the family rose again to promi- 
nence at court. In the 14" century members of the family be- 
longed to the “francos,” the free men, who were not subject to 
the communal jurisdiction. During the 15 century a family 
schism occurred after a large section of its members adopted 
Catholicism without, however, changing their surname. Their 
baptism was the result of the growing pressure exerted by the 
Church and by King Ferdinand 1, who was ready to prove his 
Christian fervor. Some members of the family were baptized 
in February 1414, during the *Tortosa Disputation. As a result 
some families were split, when one of the spouses and some 
of the children remained Jewish. The privileges of those re- 
maining faithful to Judaism, including Judah de la Cavalleria 
and his son Vidal, were renewed by King Alfonso v in 1419. 
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After this time, however, they had little influence in Jewish 
life. Towards the middle of the 15"* century there was hardly 
any member of the family who remained Jewish. The will of 
Tolosana, the widow of Benveniste de la Caballeria, illustrates 
the situation well. 

Prominent members of the family include the follow- 
ing: 

(1) JUDAH DE LA CAVALLERIA (d. 1276) is already men- 
tioned as bailiff of Saragossa in 1257. In 1260 the king empow- 
ered him to collect the crown revenues for the kingdom of 
Aragon and to deal with the royal expenditure. All royal bai- 
liffs were ordered to submit to him a report of their activities, 
while he himself had to account to the royal exchequer. In 1263 
James 1 granted him a special privilege allowing him to keep a 
hired Jewish or Christian huntsman to provide him with up to 
30 game birds a day. In the same year Judah provided the king 
with a large sum for constructing a fleet to be used against the 
Muslims. Subsequently, when James 1 attacked Murcia, Judah 
assisted him in garrisoning the border fortresses of Valencia. 
Judah was also appointed bailiff of Valencia. He owned real 
estate and flocks of sheep both there and around Saragossa. 
Despite his high position, he was accused in 1266 of conceal- 
ing a crucifix bearing the figure of Jesus, and it was alleged that 
his household had mocked the agony of Christ. Judah's wife, 
daughter, and son-in-law Astruc Bonsenyor, as well as others 
were also implicated. The king, however, acquitted them of 
the charge, and Judah retained his influence. He was also ac- 
tive in the leadership of the Saragossa community, where, as at 
court, he had rivals in the *Alconstantini family. At his request 
James I prevented a member of the Alconstantini family from 
being appointed chief dayyan of the Kingdom of Aragon in 
1271. Judah had four sons, SOLOMON, bailiff of *Murviedro in 
1273, ABRAHAM, HASDAI, and ASTRUC. Their privileges were 
confirmed by James 1 in 1273. 

(2) VIDAL DELA CAVALLERIA (d. 1373), son of Abraham 
and Bonosa and grandson of Judah (1). Vidal served as a tax 
farmer in Aragon and held important positions in the Jewish 
community and the state. From 1361 on, he collected on be- 
half of the king the payments that were approved by the Cortes 
for the military equipment of the cavalry. He and his brother 
Salomon had business interests in the towns of Fuentes and 
La Almunia de Dofia Godina. In 1372, he and Perpinyan Blan 
were granted the right to mint the gold coin of Aragon and 
currency for Castile. In addition to his business activities, Vi- 
dal was well versed in Jewish law and kept vigilant religious 
discipline in the Saragossa community. His will, drawn up by 
a Christian notary, as then customary, has been preserved. 
His children included his sons JUDAH and Bonafos (8) anda 
daughter Bonfilla, who married Joseph *Benveniste. 

Vidal was learned in Jewish sources and supported the 
policy of maintaining religious observance in the Jewish com- 
munity. 

Vidal’s versatile wife (3) OROVIDA was associated with 
her husband in his projects, sometimes collecting taxes 
and imposts in his name. Her signature appeared on vari- 
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ous documents. She conducted her husband's affairs after 
his death. 

(4) SALOMON (Solomon), Vidal’s brother, was a partner 
in his tax-farming projects. In the 1380s he leased the customs 
dues on the Aragon-Castile border with his son Judah Ben- 
veniste (5). He was active in communal affairs and acted as 
dayyan in complicated cases. He was specially authorized by 
the king to deliberate problems of Jewish law with contem- 
porary scholars. Salomon also wrote poems, and his liturgical 
hymns in Hebrew have been preserved. He was a leader in the 
movement to regenerate Hebrew culture. 

(5) JUDAH BENVENISTE (d. 1411), son of Salomon (4), 
was active in many spheres in Saragossa and in the kingdom 
of Aragon. He is not to be identified with Benveniste de la 
Cavalleria (son of Bonjuba) of Barcelona who was fined in 
1341-42 because he had traveled to the Orient (Erez Israel) in 
defiance of a prohibition issued by the king. Judah developed 
large-scale commercial activities and had trading connections 
with Christians in Barcelona, Gerona, and elsewhere. How- 
ever, his most important activity was in the royal adminis- 
tration. From the late 1370s he engaged in banking and also 
farmed the church revenues of the archdiocese of Saragossa 
and of the Order of St. John. After the death of his father, 
Judah Benveniste continued to lease the customs dues on the 
Aragon-Castile border from 1383 to 1387, and his influence on 
the customs administration and on commerce in the border 
areas was also felt in economic policy. Apparently his official 
activities ceased in 1391 but he is again mentioned in 1396 as 
a banker and as tax farmer of the archdiocese of Saragossa. In 
1401 he represented King Martin in discussions with the repre- 
sentatives of a council of the estates of Catalonia and Aragon 
on tax questions. He also took part in marriage negotiations 
between the royal families of Aragon and Navarre. His sig- 
nature in Hebrew appears on official documents. Judah Ben- 
veniste is also known for his numerous activities as a leader of 
the Jewish community. In 1381 he arbitrated tax questions in 
the community of *Alcafiiz. He also acted as dayyan and au- 
thority on Jewish law in the affairs of the smaller communities 
in the neighborhood of Saragossa. His home was a meeting 
place for scholars and poets, and his letters in Hebrew testify 
to his profound Hebrew learning and wide knowledge of the 
Bible, the Talmud, and Jewish philosophy. Like his father Sa- 
lomon, he was on friendly terms with Nissim *Gerondi and he 
seems to have supported *Isaac b. Sheshet in his controversy 
with members of the Saragossa community. Joshua *Lorki 
was friendly with him for some time, and produced several 
works and translations from Arabic to Hebrew at Benveniste’s 
request. During the anti-Jewish persecutions of 1391, his home 
became a haven for the refugees from attacks of the mob. The 
poet Solomon Da *Piera was also welcomed there, continu- 
ing his literary activities and acting as teacher to Vidal (9), 
his benefactor’s son. 

His wife (6) TOLOSANA (d. 1443), daughter of Bonafos 
(8) and granddaughter of Vidal (2), was a woman of wide in- 
terests, and continued her husband’s activities after his death. 
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She witnessed the conversion to Christianity of most of her 
children. King Ferdinand 1 prohibited Tolosana and her two 
daughters who had remained faithful to Judaism from leaving 
Saragossa. By her will, Tolosana distributed her possessions 
among the five children who had become Christians and the 
two who had remained attached to Judaism, and left a fund 
for the communal charitable institutions: the burial society, 
the talmud torah, and the bikkur holim, for the salvation of 
her soul and that of her husband. 

(7) BONAFOS (d. 1402), son of Abraham and brother 
of Vidal (2) and Salomon (4), was a physician in Saragossa. 
His son Judah became converted to Christianity, taking the 
name Gaspar, and attempted to induce the rest of the fam- 
ily to accept baptism. A daughter Reina remained attached 
to Judaism. 

(8) BONAFOS (FERDINAND), son of Vidal (2), continued 
to administer his father’s affairs. His marriage in 1380 was a 
widely publicized occasion and Pedro Iv issued a special or- 
der authorizing Jews from various localities to attend the cere- 
mony. From this marriage he had a son Leonardo, who became 
converted and held a high position at court, and a daughter, 
Tolosana (6). Influenced by the course of the disputation of 
*Tortosa, Bonafos adopted Catholicism on Feb. 2, 1414. He 
changed his name to Ferdinand and divorced his wife, who 
remained faithful to Judaism. His second wife, Leonor de la 
Cabra, bore him nine children, several of whom rose to lead- 
ing positions of state. On Feb. 8, 1414, he was appointed trea- 
surer (thesaurarius) to the king of Aragon, the highest office 
in the kingdom. He lived to an old age, and until his death 
continued to hold important official posts and to organize the 
collection of taxes. 

(9) VIDAL JOSEPH (c. 1370-c. 1456), son of Benveniste 
(5) and Tolosana (6). His teacher Solomon Da Piera had a fa- 
vorable influence on him after he took up residence in Ben- 
veniste’s house. Vidal exchanged poems in Hebrew with his 
teacher, and translated several works into Spanish, including 
Ciceros De officiis and De amititia. At the disputation of Tor- 
tosa, he represented the community of Saragossa. During Sep- 
tember-October 1413, when the disputation was suspended, 
Vidal was one of the Jewish representatives whom Pope *Bene- 
dict x11 refused to allow to return home. Vidal was then or- 
dered by King Ferdinand to present himself together with 
Bonafos (8) to help organize the siege of Balaguer. Vidal’s sub- 
sequent conversion to Catholicism caused much pain to the 
Jewish community, several of whom (Bonastruc Desmaestre 
and Solomon *Bonafed) expressed their grief in poems. After 
his conversion he took the name Gonzalo. 

(10) PEDRO (c. 1415-c. 1461), elder son of Bonafos (8) and 
his Christian wife Leonor de la Cabra. Pedro won a reputa- 
tion as a jurist, advocate, and adviser to Alfonso v. He was 
also comptroller general (maestre racional) of Aragon. In the 
1440s he made great efforts to obtain a certificate signed by 
Christian notables that he was of pure Christian descent, even 
though it was impossible to deny his origin. In 1450 he com- 
pleted an anti-Jewish polemic entitled Zelus Christi contra 
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Judaeos, Saracenos et infideles. The work demonstrates a pro- 
found acquaintance with Hebrew literature which few born 
Christians were likely to possess. He was killed at the begin- 
ning of the Catalan revolt. 

(11) PEDRO, a Converso, not to be confused with Pedro 
(10). He was sent in 1469 on a special mission by the infante 
Ferdinand with the chronicler Alfonso de Palencia to convey 
the famous pearl necklace which served as guarantee for the 
marriage contract with Isabella of Castile. 

(12) ALFONSO (d.c. 1506), probably the son of Pedro (10). 
Alfonso, also a jurist, became a counselor at the court of Ara- 
gon and procurator fiscalis. In the early 1480s he was appointed 
vice chancellor of Aragon. His brother James also held impor- 
tant posts at court. Another brother, Pablo, became a monk 
and subsequently bishop of Malta. Ferdinand 11 entrusted Al- 
fonso in 1479 with the administration of the kingdom and its 
reorganization. In 1486 Alfonso participated in establishing 
the Inquisition in Barcelona. His philosophy was summed up 
in a remark recorded by his contemporaries: “In this world 
one has only to be born and to die. There is no other Paradise.” 
Despite these Averroist opinions Alfonso may be considered 
an outstanding humanist for his time. Immediately after the 
assassination of the inquisitor Pedro de *Arbues in Saragossa 
Cathedral, the Inquisition there began to gather evidence to 
incriminate Alfonso. From the testimony, some given by Jews 
a few weeks before the expulsion from Spain, it emerged that 
he had a close relationship with Isaac de *Leon, the celebrated 
rabbi of Ocajfia. It was alleged that Alfonso had supported R. 
Isaac in an argument on halakhah against R. Isaac Zayet, a 
scholar of Saragossa, who in turn was supported by another 
Converso, Luis Sanchez. Alfonso had stayed at R. Isaac’s home 
in Ocafia, had read the Bible in Hebrew with other Conver- 
sos, and partaken of the food of the Jews. By 1488 the case had 
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been transferred by order of the pope to the jurisdiction of 
the archbishop of Seville, where the trial reached a standstill. 
The defense maintained its formal denial, and it was only in 
1501 that Alfonso was finally acquitted. His friendly attitude 
toward the Jews can be deduced from several sources indicat- 
ing his opposition to the expulsion decree of 1492. 
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Bonafos); 116ff. (on Salomon); A. Lopez Pacios, La Disputa de Tor- 
tosa, 1 (1957), 51ff. (on Vidal); H.C. Lea, History of the Inquisition in 
Spain, 1 (1904), 295 ff. (on Alfonso). 
[Haim Beinart] 


CAYENNE, island separated by rivers from the mainland of 
French Guyana, today a French overseas department. On Sep- 
tember 12, 1659, the Dutch West India Company (Amsterdam 
chamber) granted David Nassy, a refugee from Dutch Brazil, 
and his partners the status of Patroons of a “colony on the is- 
land of Cayenne.” The intention was to permit an exclusively 
Jewish settlement which had to be distanced from the lands 
tilled by the non-Jewish settlers around the city of Cayenne. 
The Jews were given “Liberties and Exemptions,’ including 
freedom of conscience and the right to build a synagogue 
and open a school. This Jewish settlement was established 
in Remire. 

The first group, composed mainly of Jewish refugees 
from Brazil and a number of Jews from Amsterdam, arrived 
in September 1660. They were joined by Spanish Jews from 
Leghorn, directly or through the island of Tobago, which was 
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the scene of armed clashes between Dutch and Latvian forces 
and also of cruel attacks by the Arawak Indians. The Jews who 
had intended to settle in Tobago went on to Cayenne. 

In a short time a sugar mill was built and a community 
founded. Apart from sugar cane, the Jews produced dyes from 
indigo and roucou and experimented with cocoa and other 
tropical products. Remire was the setting of “idyllic” Jewish 
life, which was cut short by a French invasion in 1663 headed 
by Lefebure de la Barre and Alexandre Prouville de Tracy. The 
Dutch quickly capitulated, but in the surrender document, the 
French had to promise to give freedom of religion to the Jews, 
estimated at 300-400 people. Nevertheless, the majority of 
them trekked to neighboring *Surinam, at that time in English 
hands, and settled in what is called the “Jewish Savanna.” 

In 1667, the English general Henry Willoughby attacked 
Cayenne, occupied Remire, and destroyed the settlement. He 
also ordered that the French settlers be left to their fate and the 
remaining Jews, some 50-60 persons, be taken aboard Eng- 
lish ships, since the English needed their skills for their sugar 
plantations in Surinam and Barbados. 

In 1994, a small Jewish community numbering about 80 
people was established. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.J. Lefebure de la Barre, Description de la 
France Equinoctial cy devant appellee Guyanne et par les Espagnols El 
Dorado (1666); J.N. Bellin, Description geographique de la Guyanne 
Contenant les Possessions et les Etablissements des Francois... (1783); 
M. Arbell, The Jewish Nation of the Caribbean (2003); Z. Loker, On 
the Jewish Colony at Remire, French Guyana (1990). 


[Mordechai Arbell (2"4 ed.)] 


°CAZALET, EDWARD (1827-1883), British industrialist who 
worked for the return of the Jews to Erez Israel. Through his 
contacts with Russia, Cazalet became aware of the hardships 
endured by Russian Jewry. He proposed settling the Jews in 
Syria and Palestine, under British protection, and advocated 
his ideas in a pamphlet entitled England’s Policy in the East: 
Our Relations with Russia and the Future of Syria (18797). In 
1881 Cazalet sent James Alexander, a Jew, to Constantinople, 
to negotiate with the Turkish government regarding a permit 
to lay a railway from Syria to Mesopotamia and the receipt 
of adjacent lands for settlement. His intention was to employ 
Jewish immigrants in the railway construction, and settle them 
along the route. The negotiations lasted for several years, but 
when Great Britain consolidated its control over Egypt (1883), 
there was no longer room for negotiation and Cazalet’s activ- 
ities ended. His grandson, VICTOR ALEXANDER CAZALET 
(1896-1943), was a Conservative member of parliament, chair- 
man of the Parliamentary Pro-Palestine Committee, and a 
leading supporter of Zionism. He was a close friend of Chaim 
*Weizmann; his last public function included a meeting with 
David *Ben-Gurion in Palestine. Cazalet was killed near Gi- 
braltar in July 1943 in the plane crash which also took the life 
of Polish government-in-exile head General Wladyslaw Sikor- 
ski. Cazalet was one of the most important and active Gentile 
pro-Zionists in England. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Sokolow, History of Zionism (1919), 267; 
I. Klausner, Be-Hitorer Am (1962), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
ODNB online for both Edward and Victor Cazalet; R.R. James, Vic- 


tor Cazalet: A Life (1996). 
[Israel Klausner] 


CAZES, DAVID (1851-1913), Moroccan historian and educa- 
tor. Born in *Tetuan, he became one of the first workers of the 
*Alliance Israélite Universelle. At the age of eighteen Cazés was 
entrusted by the Alliance with the establishment of schools 
in the Middle East: Volo in Thessaly (1869), at Izmir (1873), 
and in North Africa (1873-93). The French authorities then 
commissioned him to reorganize the Tunisian Jewish com- 
munities. In an attempt to lessen Algerian antisemitism, he 
settled a group of Jewish farmers on an estate acquired by the 
Alliance in Algeria. He also worked in the Baron de *Hirsch 
colonies in the Argentine (1893-1904). Cazes published Essai 
sur Thistoire des Israélites de Tunisie (1888) and Notes bibli- 
ographiques sur la littérature Juive- Tunisienne (1893); he also 
contributed a large number of articles to the Revue des Etudes 
Juives and other Jewish periodicals. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Leven, Cinquante ans dhistoire..., 2 


(1920), index. 
[David Corcos] 


C.D.E. (Comitetul Democrat Evreiesc, Jewish Democratic 
Committee), organization created and run by the Commu- 
nist Party of Romania to control and propagandize the Jew- 
ish population of Romania. Founded in June 1945, it included 
not only Jewish Communists but also “temporary allies”: left- 
leaning Zionists, activists in the Yiddisher Kultur Farband, 
dissidents from the Union of Romanian Jews, and some Jew- 
ish members of the Social-Democratic Party. After Decem- 
ber 1948, when a decision of the newly founded Romanian 
Workers’ Party defined the Zionist movement as fascist, the 
“reactionary elements” (i.e., the non-Communists) were ex- 
cluded, with only Communists remaining in the c.D.£. un- 
til its “autodissolution” (ie., liquidation) in March 1953. Al- 
though there were some Jewish Communist intellectuals in its 
leadership, such as the painter M.H. *Maxy, the writer Barbu 
*Lazareanu, and professors of medicine Maximilian Popper 
and Arthur Kreindler, its real leaders were second-rank Jew- 
ish Communist activists, such as Bercu Feldman, C. Leibo- 
vici-Serban, and Israel Bacalu. Its functions were control of 
the activities of the Federation of Jewish Communities and 
of individual Jewish communities; anti-aliyah propaganda; 
cultural activities promoting Yiddish and rejecting Hebrew; 
qualification of Jewish youth in productive professions. In se- 
cret letters sent to the party and state leadership, c.D.E. activ- 
ists noted that the main reason for Jewish emigration was an- 
tisemitism, but their letters asking to fight against it remained 
without results. The only successful field of c.D.£. activity was 
Yiddish culture. Yiddish literature (although with a “social- 
ist” content) was developed, Yiddish-language schools were 
founded, Yiddish was taught as a national minority language, 
and school textbooks were published. Two Yiddish state the- 
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aters were founded. c.p.£. published a journal in Romanian, 
Unirea (1945-51), replaced by Viata noua (1951-53); a literary 
review in Yiddish, Yikuf Bletter (1947-52); and a bilingual Ro- 
manian-Hungarian bulletin (1948). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Sommer, Ha-Vaad ha-Demokrati ha-Ye- 
hudi (Comitetul Democrat Evreiesc) be-Romanyah min ha-Yesod ad 
ha-Hissul, Yuni 1945- Mars 1953 (1984); S. Leibovici-Lais, Comitetul 
Democratic Evreiesc (c.D.E.), formatie politica romaneasca sau Jews- 
ectia romaneasca (2004); L. Rotman, Toledot ha-Yehudim be-Roman- 
yah: Ha-Tekufah ha-Kommunistit ad 1965 (2004), 98-108. 


[Lucian-Zeev Herscovici (2™4 ed.)] 


CEA, city in northern Spain. The Jewish quarter to the south 
of the town is first mentioned in 1110 and the “Jewish fortress” 
in 1166. As a market center, Cea attracted Jewish merchants, 
but the Jews living there obtained their livelihood from agri- 
culture. In 1093, “Salomon the Jew” is mentioned as a man of 
wealth and a landowner in Cea. On the death of Alfonso v1 
in 1109, there was an outbreak of anti-Jewish riots in Cea as 
a penalty for which the Christians paid a fine until 1127. The 
Cea community paid an annual tax and services fee of 6,138 
maravedis in 1290, but by 1439 it had dwindled to only 780 
maravedis. After the edict of expulsion of the Jews from Spain 
was issued in March 1492, the Jews in Cea complained to the 
Crown that some of their number in debt to Christians had 
been arbitrarily imprisoned, although the Christian debtors 
had been granted a moratorium. On June 29, 1492, the Jews 
of Cea made a special request to the Crown for protection 
and defense, fearing that they would be robbed during their 
evacuation. Nothing is known about the royal attitude to- 
ward this request. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Urkunden, index; Rodriguez, in: Archi- 
vos Leoneses, 9 (1955), 5-46; Suarez Fernandez, Documentos, index; 
Leon Tello, in: Instituto Tello Téllez de Meneses, 25 (1966), 1, 22, 265. 


[Haim Beinart] 


CECHU-ZIDU, SVAZ (“League of Czechs-Jews”), union 
established in 1919 to embrace the existing Czecho-Jewish 
assimilationist associations. The Czecho-Jewish movement 
came into being in the 19'* century, when the process of Jew- 
ish assimilation in *Bohemia and *Moravia was complicated 
by the antagonism between Czechs and Germans under Haps- 
burg rule. In the German-language Jewish schools estab- 
lished through Emperor *Joseph 11, Jews acquired a German 
education and became a Germanizing factor. This added fuel 
to Czech antisemitism, although before emancipation was 
granted, Bohemian Jewry, mainly living in the Czech coun- 
tryside, had generally mastered the Czech language. However, 
it was not until the 1840s that the first attempts were made by 
Jews to assimilate into the Czech environment. In 1844 David 
*Kuh called on Jews to amalgamate with the Slavs. This view 
was supported by the Czech writer Vaclav Nebesky. In 1846 
Siegfried *Kapper published poems in Czech. Philip *Bondy 
was the first rabbi to preach in Czech. A growing number of 
Jews settled in the cities after 1848 and began to take an in- 
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creasingly active part in their developing political and cultural 
life. In 1876 some students, with the support of prominent 
Czecho-Jewish leaders, such as Alois Zucker, professor of law 
at the new Czech university, and the economist and historian 
Bohumil *Bondy, established the League of Czecho Jewish Ac- 
ademics (Svaz ceskych akademikt Zidt), the first organization 
of the movement for Czech assimilation (in 1919 it adopted the 
name “Kapper”). The league issued the cesko-Zidovsky kalendar 
(“Czech-Jewish Almanac,” 1881-82 to 1937-38). 

The outcome of this activity was that in 1881 two Czech 
candidates were elected for the Jewish quarter of Prague, in- 
stead of Germans as previously; this result decided the elec- 
tion of a Czech mayor to the city. The congregation “Or To- 
mid,’ with Philip Bondy as its first preacher, was founded in 
Prague in 1883. August Stein translated the prayer book into 
Czech. In 1894 the Narodni Jednota ceskozidovska (“National 
Czech-Jewish Union? later the Cesko-zidovska jednota) was 
founded, and the Ceskozidovské Listy (“Czech-Jewish Paper”) 
began publication. The organization successfully opposed the 
Jewish German-language schools in Czech towns, the last of 
which (at *Benesov) was closed down in 1914. Mainly as a re- 
sult of Czecho-Jewish activities, 55% of Bohemian Jews de- 
clared Czech as their colloquial speech (Umgangssprache) in 
the census of 1900. Members of the movement became active 
in all the political parties. After the *Polna blood-libel case 
(1899) a wave of antisemitic violence swept the Bohemian 
countryside. This was a setback to the movement and led to 
more realistic approaches. Many of the members dissolved 
their former party affiliations and supported T.G. *Masaryk’s 
Realist party. In 1907 the Svaz ¢eskych pokrokovych zidu 
(“League of Czech Progressive Jews”) was founded, led by Vik- 
tor Vohryzek, whose periodical Rozvoj (“Progress”) became 
the chief publication of the entire movement. The Politicka 
Jednota Ceskozidovska (“Czecho-Jewish Political Union’), 
founded later, was intended to make possible cooperation 
among Czech Jews of different parties. In 1910 the movement 
became active in Moravia. After the founding of the Czecho- 
slovakian republic in 1918, these organizations united in the 
Svaz Cechi-zidt. The League gained strong support in the new 
Czechoslovakian state. For a short time it published a daily, 
Tribuna. In Slovakia a parallel movement, Svaz slovenskych 
zidov, was founded but had little success. In Carpatho-Rus 
the League tended to cooperate with the Orthodox commu- 
nity. The Masaryk brand of democracy and common Jewish- 
Czech interests in the face of growing German antisemitism 
ensured support for the movement between the two world 
wars. The Prague community was headed by a Czecho-Jew. 
The Czecho-Jews opposed Zionism but supported coloniza- 
tion activities in Erez Israel. The outstanding leader of the 
movement was Jindfich *Kohn; Eduard *Leda-Lederer was 
its spokesman. After 1938 (see *Sudetenland) the League 
drew a “demarcation line” between Jews who declared Czech 
nationality and those who did not. It agreed to the measures 
advocated by the press and the Czech municipalities to pre- 
vent refugees from the Nazi-occupied area from settling there 
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permanently, because this “menaced not only their national 
character, but also the livelihood of Czech people, without 
distinction of religion,” despite the fact that 90% of those ref- 
ugees were Jews. The League subsequently sent only observ- 
ers to Jewish conferences and then only to those dealing with 
social welfare. During the Nazi occupation, all the Czecho- 
Jewish organizations and publications were suppressed. After 
the Communist takeover of Czechoslovakia, the League co- 
operated with the Communists as part of the Council of Jews 
in Bohemia and Moravia. But the attempt to reorganize the 
League in 1948 failed. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Shatzky, in: Freedom and Reason, Essays 
in memory of Morris Raphael Cohen (1951), 413-37; B. Blau, in: HJ, 
10 (1948), 147-54; G. Kisch, ibid., 8 (1946), 19-32; idem, In Search for 
Freedom (1949), index s.v. Kapper; J. Penizek, in: Masaryk and the 
Jews (1941), 115-24; V. Vyskoéil, in: Judaica Bohemiae, 3 (1967), 36-55 
(Ger.); idem, in: Zidovskd Rocenka (1968/69), 52-57; FE. Kafka, ibid., 
61-86; O.D. Kulka, in: Moreshet, 2 (1964), 51-78. 


[Jan Herman / Meir Lamed] 


CECIL, HENRY, pen name of Henry Cecil Leon (1902-1976), 
English lawyer and author. Born in London, Cecil was a 
county court judge (1949-67) and wrote serious legal works, 
but became popular with his lighthearted novels on lawyers 
and the law. These include such successes as Brothers in Law 
(1955), made into a motion picture; and Settled Out of Court 
(1959) and Alibi for a Judge (1960), which were staged in Lon- 
don. As H.C. Leon, he wrote an autobiography, Just Within 
the Law (1975). 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


CEDAR (Heb. 1X, erez), the Cedrus libani. The cedar for- 
merly covered extensive areas of the Lebanon mountains. In 
biblical times, potentates used cedar-wood in the construction 
of palaces and other major buildings (cf. Isa. 9:9). The cedar 
was felled intensively during many generations and, at pres- 
ent, only a few large trees remain. Mentioned 70 times in the 
Bible, they are described, on account of their beauty, hardi- 
ness, and longevity, as “the cedars of God” (Ps. 80:11), and as 
“the trees of the Lord” (ibid., 104:16). Many biblical parables 
and symbols are associated with the cedars of Lebanon, such 
as the parables of Jehoash (11 Kings 14:9) and of Ezekiel (Ezek. 
31:3-7). The cedar is the symbol of the tallest tree in contrast 
to the hyssop, which typifies the lowest (1 Kings 5:13), and the 
fact that the Lord’s thunder splits cedar is a measure of its 
force (Ps. 29:5). Sennacherib boasted that he had reached the 
height of Lebanon and cut down cedars there (ibid., 37:24). 
The Sidonians who, assisted by 10,000 of Solomon’s men, 
cut cedars for his Temple were experts in felling these trees 
(1 Kings 5:20, 28). The timber was used for the walls and ceil- 
ings of houses, for masts (Ezek. 27:5), and in the building of 
the First as well as the Second Temple (Ezra 3:7). Several trees 
of Lebanon, foremost among them the cedar, are mentioned 
in the prophetic vision of the flowering of the wilderness 
(Isa. 41:19). Almost all the biblical mentions of erez refer to 
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CEDAR, JOSEPH 


the cedar of Lebanon, even when this is not explicitly stated. 
In Psalms 148:9 the reference to cedars (“fruitful trees and all 
cedars”) is apparently intended as a generic term for the vari- 
ous non-fruit-bearing trees, the evergreen species of which, 
in post-biblical literature, were denoted by the term erez. Four 
coniferous trees (species of Pinus and Cupressus) were in- 
cluded under this term by some, and 10 and even 24 types of 
evergreen by others (RH 23a). In talmudic times the cedars of 
Lebanon were cut by Jews from Erez Israel (TJ, BK 5:9, 5a), but 
since they apparently diminished greatly in number, the name 
erez was also applied to other local hardy trees. The cedar of 
Lebanon is a conifer that grows on mountains at a height of 
more than 3,000 ft. (1,000 m.). It develops slowly but is lon- 
geval, the estimated age of some surviving cedars of Lebanon 
being more than 1,000 years. It is fragrant and yields cedar 
oil as well as an aromatic resin. Attempts have been made in 
modern times to cultivate the cedar of Lebanon in Israel, but 
it grows so slowly that the faster-growing Atlantic cedar (Ce- 
drus atlantica) is preferred. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 3 (1924), 14-26; J. Feliks, Olam 
ha-Zomeah ha-Mikra’i (1968”), 76-78. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fe- 
liks, Ha-Zome’ah, 33. 

[Jehuda Feliks] 


CEDAR, CHAIM (1943- ), Israeli geneticist. Cedar was born 
in New York City and received his B.Sc. in mathematics from 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and his M.D. and 
Ph.D. in microbiology from New York University Medical 
School. After research training in neurobiology at the National 
Institutes of Health, Bethesda, he immigrated to Israel (1973), 
where he joined the faculty of the Hebrew University of Jeru- 
salem, becoming full professor in 1978. His research interests 
concern gene regulation and include the key original obser- 
vation that chemical modification of DNA (a process termed 
methylation) determines which genes become active in nor- 
mal development. His work has fundamental implications for 
understanding normal development, immune responses, se- 
lective chromosome activation (“imprinting”), cloning, and 
cancer research. Cedar also made major contributions to ge- 
netics teaching and science administration in Israel. His many 
honors include the Israel Prize (1999) and election to the Israel 
Academy of Sciences (2003). 


[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


CEDAR, JOSEPH (1968-— _), American-born Israeli film di- 
rector whose first two movies, A Time of Favor (2000) and 
Campfire (2004), both won the Ophir Award for Best Pic- 
ture, the top prize of the Israel Academy for Film and Tele- 
vision. Born in New York, Cedar moved to Israel as a child 
and was raised in Jerusalem in a religiously observant family. 
He studied film at New York University and then returned to 
Israel to make A Time of Favor (better known by its Hebrew 
title, Ha-Hesder), the story of yeshivah students on the West 
Bank who plot to bomb the Temple Mount. He drew wide ac- 
claim for being the first director to take an in-depth look at 
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the religious right. He followed it up with Campfire, the story 
of a widow trying to join a West Bank settlement. His father 
is Howard (Chaim) *Cedar, a molecular biologist who won 
the Israel Prize. 

[Hannah Brown (2"4 ed.)] 


CELAN (Antschel), PAUL (1920-1970), Romanian-born 
German poet. Celan grew up in Czernowitz, Bukovina, the 
only child of middle-class, partly assimilated Jewish parents. 
He learned Romanian at school, studied Hebrew until his 
bar mitzvah, and after a year in France, began studying Ro- 
mance philology in 1939. During the Nazis June 1942 depor- 
tations from Czernowitz, Celan fled but his parents were sent 
to Transnistria and soon were killed. He spent 18 months at 
forced labor and returned home in 1944, shortly before the 
Soviets annexed northern Bukovina. In 1945 Celan left his 
homeland for Bucharest, fled in 1947 to Vienna where he 
published his early poems, Der Sand aus den Urnen (“The 
Sand from the Urns; 1948), and in 1949, he settled in Paris. 
He married the artist Gisele de Lestrange in 1952, had a son, 
taught German at the Ecole Normale Supérieure, and contin- 
ued writing poetry. 

The bitter “Todesfuge” (“Deathfugue”), in his first major 
collection Mohn und Gedachtnis (“Poppy and Remembrance,” 
1952), made a great impact in Germany. He won the Bremen 
Prize in 1958, the Biichner Prize in 1960, and others, publish- 
ing eight books of poetry and many translations from French, 
Russian, and English. In 1960 a groundless plagiarism charge 
against Celan, triggered by Claire *Goll, widow of Yvan *Goll, 
acutely afflicted the poet and increased his fear of a new era 
of National Socialism and antisemitism which would target 
him and his work. At the same time he succored his friend 
Nelly *Sachs, also undergoing a nervous crisis. Celan’s most 
pervasively Jewish writings emerged from this period, in Die 
Niemandsrose (“The No-One’s-Rose,’ 1963). He visited Israel in 
1969, appeared intensely affected by it, and considered settling 
there. This journey became a turning point and gave him the 
opportunity to reconsider his life. His experiences in Israel are 
mainly reflected in the poems of the volume Zeitgehéft. But in 
late April 1970, aged 49, he drowned himself in the Seine. 

“Todesfuge” (1944-45) remained Celan’s best-known 
work (particularly in German school books). “Black milk of 
daybreak we drink it at dusk,’ a voice begins, “we shovel a 
grave in the sky.” A commandant orders Jews to “strike up for 
the dance,’ then writes home to his beloved Margarete. The 
poem ends by counterpointing her “golden hair” with “your 
ashen hair Shulamith”” 

Celan’s writing never dismissed the Jewish dead, personi- 
fied in his mother, or neutralized the shock of the Holocaust 
on articulate existence - even when he explored wholly dif- 
ferent regions: geology, geography, botany, physiology. What 
critics called obscurity in his later verse, Celan insisted was 
exemplary clarity. “The Meridian” (1960), his major speech 
on poetry, says “Go with art into your very self-most straits. 
And set yourself free.” 
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Celan’s last poems, issued posthumously as Zeitgehoft 
(“Homestead of Time,” 1976), aim at a final yet originative 
point of rest. The collection includes 20 lyrics inspired by 
Celan’s visit to Israel, expressing a fitful hope “that Jerusalem 
is, that “we're finally there.” The last poem he wrote, ten days 
before his death, speaks of vinegrowers digging up “the dark- 
houred clock,’ and ends with a stone - usually a sign of mute- 
ness, blindness, and death for Celan — now resting not upon 
but “behind the eyes - it knows you, come the Sabbath” 

Celan’s literary translations reached the height of that art. 
He made ingenious versions from Rimbaud, Valéry, and other 
French poets, did the German script for Resnais’ Night and 
Fog (1956), and translated Yevtushenko’s “Babi Yar.” Having 
learned Russian during the war, Celan in 1957 began translat- 
ing Aleksandr Blok, Sergei Esenin, and Osip Mandelshtam. In 
Mandelshtam he recognized a brother, affecting him in ways 
that tested and deepened his own poetic identity. Celan also 
responded to the taut, tragic vision of Emily Dickinson, and 
to Shakespeare’s sonnets on beauty and death in German vi- 
sions that often intensify their original. 

While Celan’s affinities with Hélderlin, Rilke, Heidegger, 
and others ally him to German tradition, the strain of Jew- 
ishness marks his writing in the mother tongue: “Circumcise 
the word,” pleads a poem on Kafka and the golem. His prose 
“Conversation in the Mountains” (1959) voices in quasi-Yid- 
dish cadences a Jew’s search for himself and lost kin, for “the 
love of those not loved” Throughout Celan’s work Jewish terms 
persist, including Hebrew and Yiddish, amid many other refer- 
ences. Gershom Scholem’s Kabbalah studies heightened Cel- 
an’s mystical, messianic sense of language, and the addressable 
“Thou” his poems sought reflects his reading of Buber. He felt 
a lifelong kindredness with Kafka, leaning toward East Euro- 
pean Judaism yet at odds with Orthodox spirituality: “Apos- 
tate only am I faithful.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Text u. Kritik 53/54 (19847) and Studies in 
Twentieth Century Literature, 8:1 (1983) include bibliographies; D. 
Meinecke (ed.), Uber Paul Celan (1970); P. Szondi. Celan-Studien 
(1972); J. Glenn, Paul Celan (1973); B. Boschenstein, Leuchttiirme; 
von Holderlin zu Celan (1977); 1. Chalfen, Paul Celan: Eine Biographie 
seiner Jugend (1979); L. Olschner, Der feste Buchstab: Erlduterungen 
zu Paul Celans Gedichtiibertragungen (1985); J. Derrida, Schibboleth: 
Pour Paul Celan (1986). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Celan, Gesam- 
melte Werke in sieben Banden (2000); Die Gedichte. Kommentierte 
Gesamtausgabe (2003); G. Celan-Lestrange, Briefwechsel (2001); P. 
Celan, N. Sachs. Briefwechsel (1993), B. Wiedemann, Paul Celan: Die 
Goll-Affare. Dokumente zu einer Infamie (2000); P. Celan - I. Shm- 
ueli, Briefwechsel (2004); P.l Celan - R. Hirsch, Briefwechsel (2004); 
C. Bohrer, Paul Celan-Bibliographie (1989); J. Glenn, Paul Celan. Eine 
Bibliographie (1989); P. Gossens, “Bibliographie der Ubersetzungen 
Paul Celans,” in: Celan-Jahrbuch, 8 (2001/02), 353-89; Celan-Jahr- 
buch, 1 (1987) — 8 (2001/2002); Text u. Kritik, 53/54, (19847, 2002°); J. 
Felstiner, Paul Celan: Poet, Survivor, Jew (1995); L. Koelle, Paul Cel- 
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Zeit der Ziisur: Juedische Dichter im Angesicht der Shoah (2000); G. 
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[John Felsteiner / Peter Gossens (274 ed.)] 


CELIBACY. The deliberate renunciation of marriage is all 
but completely alien to Judaism. Scarcely any references to 
celibates are to be found in the Bible or in the Talmud, and 
no medieval rabbi is known to have lived as a celibate (see L. 
Loew, Gesammelte Schriften, 2 (1890), 112; 3 (1893), 29ff.). The 
demands of celibacy were included neither among the acts 
of self-denial imposed upon the Nazirite (Num. 6:1-21), nor 
among the special restrictions incumbent upon the priest- 
hood (Lev. 21:1-15). Celibacy among Jews was a strictly sec- 
tarian practice; Josephus ascribes it to some of the *Essenes 
(Wars 2:120-21). Equally exceptional is the one solitary case 
of the talmudist Simeon ben *Azzai who explained his celi- 
bacy with the words: “My soul is fond of the Law; the world 
will be perpetuated by others” (Yev. 63b). 

The norm of Jewish law, thought, and life is represented 
rather by the opening clause in the matrimonial code of the 
Shulhan Arukh: “Every man is obliged to marry in order to 
fulfill the duty of procreation, and whoever is not engaged in 
propagating the race is as if he shed blood, diminishing the 
Divine image and causing His Presence to depart from Israel” 
(Sh. Ar., EH 1:1). The law even provides for the courts to com- 
pel a man to marry if he is still single after passing the age of 
20 (ibid., 1:3). Since the late Middle Ages, however, such au- 
thority has not been exercised (Isserles, ad loc.). Only if a per- 
son “cleaves to the study of the Torah like Simeon b. Azzai” 
can his refusal to marry be condoned, provided he can control 
his sexual lust (ibid. 4). 

The Jewish opposition to celibacy is founded first on the 
positive precept to “be fruitful and multiply” as a cardinal duty 
to perpetuate life, a duty which also underlies the attitude of 
Judaism toward *birth control. Second, celibacy is incom- 
patible with the Jewish scheme of creation in which a man 
is regarded as half a human being unless he be married, and 
in which “he who is without a wife lives without joy, without 
blessing,... without peace” (Yev. 62b, based on Gen. 5:2). Third, 
far from regarding celibacy as a means to the attainment of 
holiness, Judaism views it as an impediment to personal sanc- 
tification. This is strikingly illustrated by the rabbinic use of 
the term kiddushin (“sanctification”) for marriage and by the 
insistence that the high priest be married (Lev. 21:13), espe- 
cially at the time when he officiates in the Holy of Holies on 
the holiest day of the year (Yoma 1:1, based on Lev. 16:6, 11, 
and 17). For similar reasons, unmarried people are also de- 
barred from holding certain public and religious offices, no- 
tably as judges in capital cases (Sanh. 36b) and as synagogue 
readers (Sof. 14:17; cf. OH 53:9). Jewish moralists in all ages 
have advocated severe self-control and occasionally even a 
measure of asceticism, but they did not encourage celibacy or 
any form of monasticism (although exceptionally there was a 
note of sympathy, cf. Bahya’s Hovot ha-Levavot 193, Abraham 
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b. Hiyya’s Meditation of the Sad Soul 133, and Abraham Maimo- 
nides’ Highways of Perfection 249, 265, 279). Their writings and 
teachings reveal no trace of the condemnation of marriage as 
a compromise with evil, a concept already found in the New 
Testament (Mat. 19:12; 1 Cor. 7:9; Luke 20:27-36). The notion 
that there was something immoral in marriage was refuted 
in a special tract by *Nahmanides as early as the 13" century 


(Graetz, Gesch, 7 (1908), 41). 
[Immanuel Jakobovits] 


CELLER, EMANUEL (1888-1981), U.S. congressman. Born 
in Brooklyn, New York, Celler practiced law until 1922. In that 
year he ran for a seat in the House of Representatives in the 
10 (now the 11") congressional district of Brooklyn and be- 
came the first Democrat ever to be elected to Congress from 
there. In his freshman term, Celler became involved in the 
issue of immigration legislation, which was to remain one of 
the dominant concerns of his political career. Throughout the 
1920s he was active in the fight to repeal the discriminatory 
features of the Immigration Act of 1924. He was a fervent sup- 
porter of Roosevelt's New Deal and established a consistently 
liberal voting record in Congress. An internationalist in for- 
eign affairs, he became a champion of political Zionism in the 
1940s and sought both on the floor of the House and elsewhere 
to commit the American government to a more pro-Zionist 
position. In 1948, as a result of his accumulated seniority, Cel- 
ler was chosen chairman of the House Judiciary Committee. 
He used this position to introduce liberal immigration legis- 
lation and a wide range of anti-trust laws. An early and vo- 
ciferous opponent of McCarthyism, he voted steadily to deny 
appropriations to the House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee. Despite his positive record on civil rights and civil liberties 
however, his identification with the Democratic Party estab- 
lishment disaffected many of his reform-minded constituents 
and in the late 1960s he narrowly survived several attempts to 
unseat him by Democratic insurgents. Celler was defeated in 
the primary in 1972, and thus ended a continuous service of 
25 successive two-year terms of membership of the House of 
Representatives, a record not matched by any other member 
of Congress; he continued to practice law. He was chairman 
of the American Red Magen David from 1948. 


[Fred Greenbaum (2"¢ ed.)] 


°CELSUS (second century), Greek philosopher and anti- 
Christian polemist. Fragments from his The True Word 
(AXnO1}¢ Adyos) are preserved in *Origen’s refutation of the 
book, Contra Celsum. Celsus’ discussion of Christianity led 
him to elaborate on Jewish beliefs. This reveals the influence 
of the derogatory conceptions of the Jews traditional in Greek 
and Roman literature. Thus in attacking Christianity Celsus 
found it necessary to denounce the imperfections of its Jew- 
ish origin. He emphasized the fact that Judaism is a national 
religion. Celsus rated the Jews as inferior to the Egyptians, 
Assyrians, Persians, and others. His principal contentions 
against the Jews are that the cosmogony of Moses is nonsen- 
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sical, and that Mosaic history cannot be given a figurative or 
allegorical interpretation. In the Creation story, God figures as 
a bad workman who tires of his labors and is obliged to rest. 
Similarly, Celsus criticizes the biblical passages for attributing 
human passions to God, for the concept that God created ev- 
erything for the sake of man, and for the doctrine of the Mes- 
siah. According to Celsus, the Jews were rebel Egyptians who, 
for no logical reason, abandoned their religious rites and re- 
nounced polytheism. The cosmological sections of Genesis are 
not Celsus’ sole targets. Other accounts, such as those dealing 
with the flood, the tower of Babel, Lot, and Joseph, are also 
ridiculed. He says that the role played by the Jews in civiliza- 
tion is insignificant and Jewish customs are not unique. For 
instance, no special sanctity attaches to the rite of circumci- 
sion, since both the Egyptians and the Colchians practice it. 
The prohibition against eating pork is also an Egyptian taboo. 
Celsus was the first pagan writer to make frequent references 
to the Bible. One of the interesting aspects of The True Word 
is that Celsus puts the case against Christianity in the mouth 
of a Jewish spokesman. Indeed, certain arguments are of the 
type that might be expected from a Jew and apparently Cel- 
sus is indebted to a Jewish source, even if not all of his asser- 
tions can be traced to one. Some of the statements made by 
the Jew have their parallels in talmudic literature. For instance 
the Christians invented the story of the virgin birth while, in 
fact, Mary was divorced by her carpenter husband for adul- 
tery. Because of his poverty, her son hired himself out as a la- 
borer in Egypt, where he learned the art of sorcery in which 
the Egyptians excelled. The real father of Jesus was a Roman 
soldier named Panthera. It should be noted that Celsus’ Jew 
belongs to the type of the Hellenized Jew. This is evident from 
his acquaintance with Hellenistic literature and mythology as 
well as from his acceptance of the doctrine of the Logos, which 
was widespread among Hellenized Jews. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Bader, Der “AAn®1\¢ Adyog des Kelsos 
(1940); Lods, in: RHPR, 21 (1941), 1ff.; K. Andresen, Logos und Nomos 
(1955); Schroeder, in: Welt als Geschichte, 17 (1957), 190 ff. 


[Menahem Stern] 


°CELSUS, AULUS CORNELIUS (first half of the first cen- 
tury c.£.), Roman medical writer. He mentions a treatment 
on head fractures and, similarly, a prescription for arresting 
gangrene suggested by “Judaeus,” which may mean a Jew or a 
person of that name (De Medicina 5:19. 11; 5:22. 4). 


[Jacob Petroff] 


CEMETERY. In Hebrew a cemetery is variously termed as bet 
kevarot (“place of the sepulchers”; Neh. 2:3, Sanh. 6:5); bet olam 
(“house of eternity”; see Eccles. 12:5) or its Aramaic form bet 
almin (Eccles. R. 10:9, Targ. Isa. 40:11, TJ, MK 80b); bet moed 
le-khol hai (“the house appointed for all living”; Job 30:23); or 
euphemistically bet hayyim (“house of the living”). 

The institution of a cemetery as a common burial ground 
is post-biblical; the general custom until talmudic times was 
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burial in family sepulchers. However, 11 Kings 23:6 mentions 
“the graves of the common people” at the brook of Kidron in 
Jerusalem. In mishnaic times special cemeteries are mentioned 
for persons executed by court order (Sanh. 6:5), otherwise 
the general custom was burial in family plots on a person's 
own property, either in caves (Palestinian custom), or in the 
earth (Babylonian custom). A family grave site was marked 
by a whitewashed stone (ziyyun le-nefesh) to warn passers-by 
against defilement (Shek. 1:1). Tombstones, mausoleums, and 
special grave monuments on these sepulchers are often men- 
tioned in biblical and talmudic literature. Cemeteries are not 
“hallowed ground” in any religious sense. 

The establishment of communal cemeteries arose out of 
practical considerations among which were the traditional 
purity laws which forbid Kohanim to touch a corpse or come 
within four cubits of a grave. In talmudic times the cemetery 
was the object of fear and superstition as it was regarded as the 
dwelling place of evil spirits and demons. Thus it was consid- 
ered dangerous to remain there overnight (Hag. 3b; Nid. 17a). 
The cemetery, perhaps for these reasons, was to be located far 
from a town, at least 50 cubits distant from the nearest house 
(BB 2:9). It was guarded by watchmen against grave robbers 
or animals (BB 58a). ‘This is the origin for the custom of fenc- 
ing off the cemetery. 

The care bestowed upon the cemetery in talmudic times 
is reflected in the saying: “The Jewish tombstones are fairer 
than royal palaces” (Sanh. 96b; cf. Matt. 23:29). A plot desig- 
nated for a cemetery may not be used for any other purpose. 
Any occupation showing disrespect of the dead such as eat- 
ing, drinking, or using the cemetery as a shortcut, is forbid- 
den. Animals are not permitted to graze there and grave vaults 
may not be used as storage rooms (Meg. 29a; Sh. Ar., YD 364:1; 
368). Based upon Proverbs 17:5 tallit or tefillin should not be 
worn in a cemetery, nor should a Torah scroll be read there so 
as not to “shame” the dead who are no longer able to perform 
these mitzvot (Sh. Ar., YD 367:2-4). Kohanim are forbidden to 
enter a cemetery except for the burial of a close relative - par- 
ent, child, wife, brother, or unmarried sister (Lev. 21:2—4); it 
has therefore become the custom to bury kohanim in a special 
row close to the cemetery wall to enable their relatives to visit 
the graves without entering the cemetery proper. In the Mid- 
dle Ages cemeteries were situated at the extreme end of the 
ghetto with a special building for the ablution of the dead (to- 
horah) where the burial prayers were also recited. The limited 
area of the Jewish cemetery in the ghetto often made it neces- 
sary to inter bodies above those previously buried there. Thus 
the rule became general to have a space of six handbreadths 
between each layer of graves (Tur, YD 362:4; also Siftei Kohen 
ad loc.). This is also the minimum space to be left between 
adjoining graves. 

Visiting cemeteries on public fast days to offer prayers 
at the graves of the departed “in order that they may inter- 
cede in behalf of the living” (Ta/an. 16a, 23b, Sot. 34b, Maim., 
Yad, Ta’anit 4:18) was a widespread custom and remained 
such throughout the ages (Sh. Ar., OH 579:3), especially on the 
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Ninth of Av and in the month of Elul (Isserles to OH 559:10; 
581-4). In times of danger of pestilence or epidemics as well as 
at a difficult childbirth, it was customary to have a procession 
around the cemetery (hakkafot), during which psalms and 
penitential prayers were recited to avert the danger. Ashkenazi 
women customarily measured the circumference of the cem- 
etery walls with cotton thread and used the rewound twine 
as wicks for white wax candles that would be long enough to 
burn twenty-four hours; these were then donated to the syn- 
agogue for use on Yom Kippur. Prayers and supplications re- 
cited over every wick asked dead relatives, particularly pious 
women, to intercede for the living. 

Owing to the lack of space the dead were buried in a row 
in the chronological succession of their burial. It was, how- 
ever, accepted custom to reserve a special area for the rabbis 
and other prominent and pious members of the community. 
In many communities men and women were buried in sep- 
arate rows. Apostates, especially baptized Jews, persons of 
evil repute, and suicides, were buried in a separate corner of 
the cemetery (Sh. Ar., yD 345). This rule was later mitigated 
by most halakhic authorities in the case of suicides as they 
could not be certain that the act of suicide was deliberate and 
premeditated, and also out of consideration for the feelings 
and the good reputation of the family (Hatam Sofer, Resp., 
YD, no. 326). In this spirit the general custom in Reform and 
Conservative Judaism is to bury suicides in their family plots 
(see *Suicide). The burial of “sinful people” (apostates, etc.) 
in their family plots is also permitted by many communities 
on the principle that death in itself is an atonement for sin (cf. 
Sif. Num. 112). Two enemies should not be buried side by side, 
neither should the wicked be interred next to the righteous 
(Sh. Ar., YD 362:5-6). 

The custom of decorating graves with flowers was strongly 
opposed by Orthodox rabbis on the basis of the talmudic rule 
that “whatever belongs to the dead and his grave may not be 
used for the benefit of the living” (ibid., 364:1), and because 
they regarded this custom as an imitation of gentile customs 
(hukkat ha-goi). Reform and Conservative Judaism do not ob- 
ject to the planting of flowers and shrubs in the cemetery since 
it is done in reverence of the dead (cf. Bezah 6a, also Loew, 
Flora, 4 (1934), 340). Many cemeteries in Israel permit such 
decoration and, particularly in military funerals, it has become 
the custom to put wreaths of flowers on the grave. 

During the last century many cities in Europe established 
communal cemeteries in which separate sections were pro- 
vided for the different faiths. Leading rabbinical authorities 
held that if the Jewish section is given to the Jewish commu- 
nity as a permanent possession, this section may be used as 
a Jewish burial ground but it must be fenced-off with a space 
of four cubits between the Jewish and the general section (M. 
Deutsch, Dudaei ha-Sadeh (1929), no. 66). Upon visiting a 
cemetery after the lapse of 30 days a prayer is recited which 
closes with the second benediction of the Amidah (Ber. 58b; 
Tosef., Ber. 5:6; Sh. Ar., OH 225:12). The most widespread book 
of special prayers to be recited when visiting a cemetery was 
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Maavar Yabbok compiled by the 17'*-century Italian kabbalist 
*Aaron Berechiah of Modena. In modern times prayer books 
of all trends in Judaism contain special prayers, in Hebrew or 
in the vernacular, to be recited at the visit of gravesides. 

See: *Cremation, *Death, *Grave, *Hevra Kaddisha, 


*Tombstones. 
[Meir Ydit] 


In the United States 
Since Jewish worship does not require a special building, the 
purchase of a cemetery often indicates the establishment of a 
Jewish community. In 1656 the New Amsterdam (New York) 
authorities granted to Shearith Israel Congregation “a little 
hook of land situated outside of this city for a burial place? 
The exact location of this cemetery is now unknown. The con- 
gregation’s second cemetery (Chatham Square), purchased in 
1682, is still in existence. The Newport, Rhode Island, cem- 
etery dates from 1677; Philadelphia's first Jewish burial plot 
from 1738; and that in Charleston, South Carolina, from 1762. 
The early cemeteries were managed by the officers of the syna- 
gogue. Toward the end of the 18" century, Shearith Israel es- 
tablished a society (Hebrah Gemilut Hasadim) to handle the 
administration of cemetery affairs. This practice was followed 
elsewhere. In the 1850s societies independent of synagogues 
began to be established for the purpose of owning cemeter- 
ies and providing grave spaces. Another change was the out- 
right sale of burial plots, as against the allocation of graves in 
rotation. A more striking divergence from the older Jewish 
practice was the development of cemeteries on a commercial 
basis. This is now often carried out in conjunction with the 
allocation of sections of a cemetery to congregations, frater- 
nal orders, or landsmanshaften. 
[Sefton D. Temkin] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: JE, 3 (1903), 636-41; JL, 2 (1928), 814-9; ET, 
3 (1951), 259-67; J.M. Tykocinski, Gesher ha-Hayyim (1960). IN THE 
US.: D. de Sola Pool, Portraits Etched in Stone (1952); H. Grinstein, 
The Rise of the Jewish Community of New York (1947), 313-29; B. Postal 
and L. Koppman, Jewish Tourist’s Guide to the United States (1954); 
S.B. Freehof (ed.), Reform Responsa (1960); idem, Recent Reform Re- 
sponsa (1963); H.M. Rabinowicz, A Guide to Life (1964), 44-47; M. 
Lamm, The Jewish Way in Death and Mourning (1969). ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: C. Weissler, Voices of the Matriarchs: Listening to the 
Prayers of Early Modern Jewish Women (1998), 126-46. 


°CENSORINUS (third century c.z.), Roman grammarian. 
In his work De Die Natali (11, 6), derived chiefly from *Varro 
and *Suetonius, he notes that the Jews favor the number seven 
in the numbering of all their days. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Reinach, Textes, 336-7 (Censorius) 


[Louis Harry Feldman] 


CENSORSHIP. 


Church Censorship 

The theory of the Catholic Church that it had a duty to protect 
man from endangering his eternal salvation through exposure 
to heretical books and ideas made its form of censorship the 
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most intolerant, and the power of the Church enabled it to be- 
come all pervasive. Although the Church had denounced and 
burned books early in its history, the first instance of Jews be- 
ing forced to eliminate supposed blasphemies against Chris- 
tianity dates from the mid-13" century. After the disputation 
of Barcelona in 1263, James, the king of Aragon, ordered that 
the Jews must within three months eliminate all the passages 
in their writings which were found objectionable. Non-com- 
pliance with this order was to result in heavy penalties and 
the destruction of the works concerned. The official intrusion 
of the Church into Jewish life came to a head with its perse- 
cution of the Talmud (see *Talmud, Burning of). Listed in 
1559 in the Index auctorum et librorum prohibitorum issued 
by Pope Paul rv, the Talmud was subjected to innumerable 
disputations, attacks, and burnings. In March 1589 Sixtus v 
extended the ban in his Index to “Books of the Jews” contain- 
ing anything which might be construed as being against the 
Catholic Church. In 1595 the Index expurgatorius (Sefer ha-Zik- 
kuk) of Hebrew books was established. This Index listed books 
which could not be read without having individual passages 
revised or deleted before publication. Official revisers, who of- 
ten were apostate Jews, were appointed to effect this revision 
according to the rules laid down in De correctione librorum, 
which appeared with the Index of Clement vir in 1596. Ob- 
jectionable passages in Hebrew books and even expressions 
such as “Talmud” and “goi” were deleted, altered, and at times 
torn out. Four hundred and twenty Hebrew books, beginning 
with Zeror ha-Mor by Abraham Saba (Constantinople, 1514) 
and ending with Sefer Selihot ke-Minhag Ashkenazim (Ven- 
ice, n.d.), are listed in a manuscript of the Sefer ha-Zikkuk 
(published by N. Porges, in Festschrift ... A. Berliner (1903), 
273-95). There are thousands of Hebrew books with signs of 
the censor’s work, words or whole passages blacked out with 
ink, and censors’ signatures at the end of the volumes. Quite 
a number of textual errors in the standard editions of Hebrew 
texts owe their origin to such censorial activity. The last edi- 
tion of the papal Index librorum prohibitorum in 1948 still in- 
cluded works written by Jews, converted Jews, and non-Jews 
dealing with Jewish subjects. Among the Hebrew books still 
on the list were Ein Yisrael (Ein Yaakov) by Jacob ibn Habib, 
published with Sefer Beit Lehem Yehudah by Leone Modena 
and banned in 1693 and again in 1694; Shaarei Ziyyon (1662) 
by Nathan Nata Hannover, the publication of which resulted 
in the trial of its publisher Shabbetai Bass of Dyhernfurth, 
banned in 1775; the kabbalistic work Eshel Abraham (1701) by 
Mordecai b. Judah Leib Ashkenazi, forbidden by the Church 
authorities in 1702; and the aggadic collections Yalkut Shimoni 
and Yalkut Reuveni which contain various kabbalistic inter- 
pretations of the Bible. Christian censors deleted the entire 
tractate Avodah Zarah from the Basle edition of the Talmud 
(1578-80). The Latin translation of Hilkhot Avodah Zarah of 
Maimonides’ Yad (De Idolatria liber cum interpretatione la- 
tina et notis Dionysii Vosii, Amsterdam, 1641) was placed on 
the Index in 1717. Among other well-known books placed on 
the Index were Manasseh Ben Israel's De resurrectione mor- 
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tuorum (Amsterdam, 1636); Baruch Spinoza’s Tractatus Theo- 
logico-Politicus, published anonymously in 1670; Spinoza’s 
other work, banned under the heading Opera Posthuma, as 
was the German translation of the Tractatus (Theologisch-Poli- 
tische Abhandlungen von Spinoza, 1826) by J.A. Kalb; and the 
works of Spinoza’s followers. Among historical books found 
unacceptable by the Church was an excerpt from Josephus 
prepared by Johann Baptist Otte, Spicilegium sive excerpta ex 
Flavio Josepho (Amsterdam, Leyden, 1726), which was placed 
on the Index in 1743. Some of the most famous names in phi- 
losophy and literature figure in the prohibited lists, among 
them Jews such as Edmond Fleg, whose L’Enfant prophete 
(1926) and Jésus, raconté par le juif errant (1933) were placed 
on the Index in 1940. 


Government Censorship 

The 19" century saw the introduction of severe censorship of 
Hebrew and Yiddish literature in Russia and Poland. Hasidic 
literature in particular was burned and destroyed. The Polish 
censors prevented the importing of Hebrew books not printed 
in Poland, and examiners visited Polish cities to make sure 
that this regulation was obeyed. In Prague, Jesuits had con- 
trolled the censorship of Hebrew books by means of a Com- 
missio inquisitionis Judaicae pravitatis. Only with permission 
given by the consistorium appointed by the archbishop could 
Hebrew books be printed. The power of censorship remained 
in the hands of the consistorium until the end of the 18" cen- 
tury, when the Landesgubernium took it over. The Nazi and 
fascist persecutions were directed at not only the Jews but 
also their literary and scientific work, which was confiscated, 
banned, and burned en masse. In Germany the confiscation 
of thousands of books, which began with the order signed by 
Hindenburg on February 28, 1933, “for the protection of the 
nation and the state,’ ended with the Gestapos list of forbid- 
den books containing 12,400 titles and 149 authors. On May 
10, 1933, the works of Jewish authors were burned in many cit- 
ies of Germany; among the many authors whose works were 
burned were Alfred Adler, Sholem Asch, Max Brod, Ilya Eh- 
renburg, Sigmund Freud, Lion Feuchtwanger, Heinrich He- 
ine, Franz Kafka, Else Lasker-Schueler, Emil Ludwig, Jakob 
Wasserman, Franz Werfel, and Arnold and Stefan Zweig. In 
Hungary, books dealing with antisemitism in Hungary and 
with the *numerus clausus, the law limiting the number of 
Jewish students enrolled in universities, were confiscated in 
September 1919, following the counterrevolution. In 1940 a 
general censorship was introduced in Hungary, and every- 
thing deemed unacceptable by fascist authorities was banned, 
including the works of Jewish writers. In June 1944, when 
600,000 Jews were deported from Hungary to the extermina- 
tion camps of Poland, 500,000 Hebrew and Jewish books and 
the works of Jewish writers composed in different European 
languages were destroyed. 


Jewish Censorship 
Censorship in the proportion of the Christian world was un- 
known to Judaism. Even the restrictions against the Apocry- 
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pha (Sefarim Hizoniyyim) referred to its use in public study 
only. The Talmud quotes the Wisdom of *Ben Sira, although 
the reading of it is forbidden by rabbinic authorities. Op- 
position to Greek culture was expressed because of a fear of 
Hellenization. The Aramaic translation of Job, the first book 
described in the Talmud, was suppressed (Shab. 115a). The 
“books of the Minim” (probably referring to the books of the 
early Christians) were also considered objectionable (Tosef., 
Shab. 13 (14):5). On June 21, 1554, a rabbinic ordinance was 
adopted by a synod in Ferrara, Italy, establishing a system of 
internal control over the printing of Hebrew books. Fourteen 
rabbis representing the Italian Jews resolved that no Hebrew 
book be printed without the authorization of three recognized 
rabbis and the lay leaders of the nearest large community. The 
action in Ferrara was repeated in Padua in 1585; similar steps 
were taken by the Council of the Four Lands in Poland and the 
Jewish community of Frankfurt in 1603 and by the Sephardi 
community in Amsterdam in 1639. In the past 400 years there 
have been a number of reasons for censorship within the Jew- 
ish community. Salacious and trivial publications were banned 
by rabbis. A classic example of a distinct prohibition is Joseph 
*Caro’s interdiction in his Shulhan Arukh (OH 307:16) of *Im- 
manuel of Rome’s erotic Mahbarot. Books that contained what 
were considered incorrect halakhic decisions and explications; 
books written or published by apostates; books printed on the 
Sabbath; and prayer books in which changes opposed by the 
rabbis were made by the editor or publisher were banned. The 
banning of books was used as a weapon in ideological strug- 
gles. There were objections to the study of philosophy for 
fear of misleading the masses and to the study of Kabbalah; 
books were banned in the fight against the Shabbateans, the 
Frankists, Hasidism, Haskalah, and the Reform movement. 
There were political considerations against political and cul- 
tural emancipation - the fear that assimilation and apostasy 
would come in their wake; Zionism, viewed by some rabbis as 
a dangerous ideology because of its secular aspects, resulted 
in efforts to control its publications. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: EH. Reusch, Der Index der verbotenen Bue- 
cher, 2 vols. (1883-85); A. Berliner, Censur und Confiscation he- 
braeischer Buecher im Kirchenstaate (Rabbiner-Seminar zu Berlin, 
Jahresbericht (1889-90) and Suppl., 1891); J. Hilgers, Der Index der 
verbotenen Buecher (1904); idem, Die Buecherverbote in Papstbriefen 
(1907); E. Gagnon, La censure des livres (1945); R. Burke, What is the 
Index? (1952); H.C. Gardiner, Catholic Viewpoint on Censorship (1958); 
M. Carmilly-Weinberger, Sefer ve-Sayif (1966); W. Popper, Censorship 
of Hebrew Books (1899, repr. 1968); D.J. Silver, Maimonidean Criticism 
and the Maimonidean Controversy, 1180-1240 (1965); R. Mahler, Der 
Kamf Tsvishn Haskole un Khasidus (1942), 138-63; B. Katz, in: Ha- 
Toren, 9 (1922-23); no. 9, 41-48; NO. 10, 43-51; no. 12, 48-60; I. Sonne, 
Expurgation of Hebrew Books (1943). 

[Moshe Carmilly- Weinberger] 


CENSUS. The term “census” derives from the ancient Roman 
institution of registering adult males and their property for 
purposes of taxation, military levy, and the determination of 
political status. However, similar practices are recorded much 
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earlier among the peoples of the ancient Near East. Thus, bien- 
nial cadastral surveys took place in the Old Kingdom in Egypt, 
and other polls in second millennium Mari, Ugarit, and Alal- 
akh. Everywhere they served the same basic purposes: taxa- 
tion and conscription. Ancient Israel was no exception. The 
Bible reports that the first census took place at Mount Sinai 
prior to the end of the first year following the exodus from 
Egypt (Ex. 40:17). The count was made in connection with 
the remittance of a half shekel by each male Israelite 20 years 
of age and older “that there might be no plague among them” 
(Ex. 30:12). The resulting total was 603,550 (38:26), the figure 
recorded following the survey ordered “on the first day of the 
second month of the second year” (Num. 1:1, 45ff.). The lev- 
ites who were not included totaled 22,000 males one month 
of age or older (ibid. 3:15, 39), almost as many as the 22,273 
firstborn of all the other tribes, whose cultic responsibilities 
the levites were to take over (3:40-43). 

Another census took place at Shittim in Moab, just before 
the Israelites were ready to enter the Promised Land. At that 
time, the corresponding figures were 601,730 for adult males 
(Num. 26:2, 51) and 23,000 for all male levites (26:62). One 
more census of able-bodied men is reported in the Bible at 
the close of David’s reign (11 Sam. 24). The totals recorded in 
11 Samuel 24:9 are 800,000 for Israel and 500,000 for Judah, 
respectively, while the corresponding figures in 1 Chronicles 
21:5 are 1,100,000 and 470,000. Both accounts indicate that 
David incurred divine wrath for this census, though the for- 
mer states that it was God Himself who moved David to num- 
ber the people (11 Sam. 24:1), while the latter attributes this act 
to Satan (1 Chron. 21:1). 


Critical View 

Modern scholars have tended to reject all of these figures, 
particularly those found in the Pentateuch. Thus, G.B. Gray 
summed up the arguments concerning the latter: “These num- 
bers must on every ground be regarded as entirely unhistorical 
and unreal; for (1) they are impossible; (2) treated as real, and 
compared with one another, they yield absurd results; and (3) 
they are inconsistent with numbers given in earlier Hebrew 
literature.” Recent authorities on demography are skeptical 
of all population estimates for pre-modern times, and do not 
put much stock in the accuracy of early censuses. As a pos- 
sible check on them, they suggest careful comparison of their 
figures with earlier and later enumerations, as well as a close 
study of the internal consistency of the totals noted. Judged 
by both of these standards, Gray’s objections are unanswer- 
able. Thus, the Song of *Deborah, which was probably writ- 
ten within a century of the time of Joshua, refers to the exis- 
tence of only 40,000 fighting men (Judg. 5:8) in the six tribes 
which, according to the census in Shittim (Num. 26), num- 
bered 301,000. Similarly, 600 warriors reportedly constituted 
a sizable portion of the tribe of Dan (Judg. 18:11) during the 
period preceding the establishment of the monarchy, while 
the figure at Shittim was 64,400 (Num. 26:42-43). As for in- 
ternal consistency, the 603,550 total hardly is in keeping with 
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the 22,273 figure for all firstborn males, because even if we as- 
sume a slightly larger number of female firstborn children, this 
would still imply that only one out of 12 or 13 women above 
the age of 20 were mothers! 

The figures for the Davidic census occasion similar criti- 
cisms, and it has even been argued, as in the case of the so- 
journ in the desert, that the land could not sustain such a large 
population. Moreover, the Annals of Sennacherib (701 B.c.£.) 
indicate that Judah had approximately 200,150 males, while 
the details of the tax levied by Menahem (in 738) on the pros- 
perous heads of households in order to raise the tribute he 
paid to King Pul, ie., Tiglath-Pileser 111 of Assyria (11 Kings 
15:19-20) have led at least one careful scholar to conjecture 
that the total population of the northern kingdom was ap- 
proximately 800,000 at that time. 

In an imaginative attempt to resolve these problems, W.E. 
Albright suggested that the figure listed in Numbers 1 and 26 
actually comprised the results of the Davidic census, while 
those offered in 11 Samuel 24 were schematic approximations 
of them. Though this would entail an overall population of 
750,000 for the Davidic empire, a figure which is entirely plau- 
sible, no convincing reasons are offered to explain the retrojec- 
tion of these figures to the Mosaic period. Besides, it is likely 
that enumerations of the Israelite tribes were required before 
the establishment of the monarchy for military reasons. G.E. 
Mendenhall’s general thesis, then, has much to commend it. 
It is based on a modification of Sir Flinders Petrie’s suggestion 
that the term elef did not initially mean “thousand,” but “tent 
group” or, as Mendenhall amends it, an undefined “subsec- 
tion” of a tribe - and on the assumption that the census lists 
were prepared for military levies during the age of the Judges. 
Based on tribal counts, these lists were exhaustive as far as 
the alafim were concerned, but contained only the numbers 
of men each elef was required to contribute to the combined 
armies. U. Cassuto rejected this notion, suggesting that the 
census figures were typological, based on units of 60, to indi- 
cate the extraordinarily large number of the people involved, 
viz. 10,000 units of 60. Accepting this approach, first A. Mal- 
amat and then S.E. Loewenstamm suggested that the figures 
probably should be seen as pointing to an old tradition about 
“a thousand” (in reality merely a great number of) military 
detachments of 600 men each (Judg. 18:11), poised for the con- 
quest of the Holy Land. 

As for the divine wrath incurred by David's census, it 
is generally explained in terms of the warning that no di- 
rect count of the individuals be made “that there might be 
no plague among them” (Ex. 30:12). It has also been sug- 
gested that this census was due to David's desire to replace 
the ancient tribal levy with his own centralized administra- 
tion, and hence, the census was viewed as a direct challenge 
to the ancient charismatic institution and to the God of Israel 
who had ordained it. In any event, primitive taboos seem to 
have lingered in the ancient world against attempts to record 
(3/79) either cattle or crops, people or their possessions. Pos- 
sibly this was originally due, as Speiser has suggested, to the 
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fear of having one’s name recorded in lists that might be put 
to ominous use by unknown powers, and hence, the need to 
propitiate them with some kind of a monetary kofer, “ransom?” 
At a later date, however, the reason generally offered for this 
taboo was that the divine blessing should not be investigated 
in detail, but received gratefully and reverently. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.B. Gray, Numbers (ICC, 1903), 99ff.; WF. 
Albright, in: yPos, 5 (1925), 20-25; J.R. Kupper, in: A Parrot (ed.), 
Studia Mariana (1950), 99-110; J.A. Wilson, The Culture of Ancient 
Egypt (1951), 82; U. Cassuto, The Book of Exodus (1967), 328 ff.; E.A. 
Speiser, in: JAOS, 74 (1954), 18-25; idem, in: BASOR, 149 (1958), 17-253 
G.E. Mendenhall, in: jBL, 77 (1958), 52-66; de Vaux, Anc Isr, 65-67; 
H.W. Hertzberg, 1 and 11 Samuel (1964), 408-15; A. Alt, Essays on Old 
Testament History and Religion (1966), 219-25; S.E. Loewenstamm, 
in: EM, 5 (1968), 218-21; T.H. Gaster, Myth, Legend and Custom in 
the Old Testament (1969), 483-8. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Hess, 
in: ABD, 1, 882-83. 
[David L. Lieber] 


CENTER FOR JEWISH HISTORY, consortium established 
in New York in 2000 of five American Jewish research and 
cultural institutions, each of them a leading repository for 
documentation on a major geographic area and cultural pe- 
riod in the history of the Jewish people: (1) the *y1vo Institute 
for Jewish Research, whose library and archive are recognized 
internationally for their vast and varied collections relating to 
East European and Yiddish-speaking Jewry, (2) the *Leo Baeck 
Institute, the preeminent source of documentation on German 
Jewry, (3) the *American Jewish Historical Society, the oldest 
ethnic historical society in the United States, focusing on the 
American Jewish experience, (4) the ‘American Sephardi Fed- 
eration, concentrating on the study of Sephardi and Oriental 
Jewry worldwide, and (5) the *Yeshiva University Museum, 
which mounts educational exhibitions promoting the unity 
of the Jewish experience. 

Through the cohabitation of these five institutions in 
a single building (the realization of a visionary plan by its 
founder and chairman Bruce Slovin), the Center has unique 
resources for the study, research, and contemplation of Jewish 
history and culture. Uniting the various factions of contem- 
porary Jewish life, the Center also serves to effectively chal- 
lenge the forces of divisiveness within the Jewish community. 
Its combined collections constitute a trove of more than 100 
million archival documents, 500,000 books, and thousands 
of pieces of artwork, textiles, and ritual objects which together 
represent the largest repository of Jewish archival materials 
on a single site outside of Israel. By virtue of its broad range 
and the magnitude of its combined holdings, the Center has 
been accurately described as the “Library of Congress of the 
Jewish Diaspora.” 

Staffed by librarians, archivists, and academics, includ- 
ing subject and language specialists in various areas of Jewish 
culture, the Center for Jewish History and its constituent re- 
search institutes have served researchers from over 50 coun- 
tries. The Center also provides annual research fellowships to 
advanced students and scholars from universities in America, 
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Europe, and Israel. Aside from assisting researchers in situ, 
the Center’s online catalogues, guides, and digitized collec- 
tions mounted on the Internet provide scholars and students 
around the world with easy access to books, documents, and 
images. A number of the Center’s collections of books, news- 
papers, archival documents, and photograps have been filmed, 
microfiched, or digitized. State-of-the-art temperature- and 
humidity-controlled storage facilities are complemented by 
preservation work carried out in an on-site laboratory. 

Located in the Manhattan neighborhood of Chelsea, near 
historic Union Square, the Center is also a lively forum for 
Jewish and artistic life in New York City. Its educational pub- 
lic programming includes films on a variety of Jewish themes, 
lectures by prominent Jewish writers and academics, confer- 
ences and colloquia in every area of Jewish studies, and con- 
certs. The Center’s kaleidoscope of exhibitions in various gal- 
leries, visited by school groups as well as the interested public, 
presents unusual aspects and hidden facets of Judaic culture 
that are left unexplored by other institutions. 

Serving both the academic community and the general 
public, the Center for Jewish History functions as both a re- 
search institute and a focal point of intellectual and cultural 
life. By ensuring the physical survival of the documents of 
Jewish history, and at the same time stimulating public inter- 
est in every element of the Jewish experience, this consortium 
of institutions promotes a broad understanding and apprecia- 
tion of Jewish history and civilization. 


WEBSITE: www.cjh.org. 
[Brad Sabin Hill (274 ed.)] 


CENTERSZWER (Centerszwerowa), STANISLAWA (1889- 
1943), Polish painter, graphic artist, and art critic. Centerszwer 
was born in Warsaw into an accultured Jewish family and at- 
tended a Polish gymnasium. She began her art education in 
Warsaw, where in 1904-07 she studied at a private art school 
headed by Adolph Edward Herstein (1869-1932), an ethnic Jew 
who was both an artist and a liberal public figure. In 1907-13, 
Centerszwer lived in Paris and took classes at private art stu- 
dios. She displayed her works at exhibitions held by the Salon 
dArt Independent in Paris, in 1911 and 1912. In 1913, she was 
among the organizers and participants of the exhibition of 
Polish emigré artists in Barcelona. Later in the same year, she 
returned to Warsaw, where she was immediately recognized 
as one of the leading women figures in Polish modernist art. 
At the same time, she was active in the Jewish art movement. 
In 1913, in Warsaw, she took part in exhibitions organized by 
Mioda Sztuka (“Young Art”) association and Jewish Plastic 
Artists group. From 1914, Centerszwer regularly showed her 
works at exhibitions organized by the Polish Society for the 
Encouragement of Young Artists. After World War 1, she was 
a member of the organizing committee of the Jewish Soci- 
ety for the Encouragement of the Arts, established in 1921, 
and participated in exhibitions arranged by the Society in 
1920-30. She published her reviews of art exhibitions in the 
Polish press. Her first one-woman show took place in 1924 in 
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Warsaw. In 1934, her works were shown at the exhibition of 
Polish women artists in Paris. In her paintings, she was seen 
as a profound connoisseur of West European art techniques. 
Following mainly postimpressionist stylistics while using, at 
the same time, the techniques of cubism, Centerszwer was per- 
ceived as a bold and original artist, as well as a subtle color- 
ist. She created works in almost every genre while preferring 
portraits and landscapes. In 1939, when Poland was occupied 
by the Germans, Centerszwer and her family managed to flee 
to Bialystok then annexed by the U.S.S.R. In 1941, she failed 
to get evacuated and was transferred, with the rest of the Jews 
of Bialystok, to the ghetto where she died in the course of one 
of the last “actions.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Sandel, Umgekumene yidisher kinstler in 
Poiln, 2 (1957), 44-93 J. Malinowski, Malarstwo i rzezba Zydow Pol- 
skich w x1x i xx wieku (2000), 230-2. 


[Hillel Kazovsky (274 ed.)] 


CENTIPEDE, called in the Bible marbeh raglayim (“many- 
footed”). It is included among the “swarming things,’ which it 
is forbidden to eat (Lev. 11:42). According to Targum Pseudo- 
Jonathan and rabbinic tradition, the reference is to the nadal 
(centipedes; Sifra 10:10). Several species of centipede are found 
in Israel, the most common being the species Scolopendra cin- 
gulata, which has 42 legs and 22 segments, is up to 8 in. (about 
20 cm.) long, and feeds on insects and earthworms. The name 
marbeh raglayim may also refer to the class Diplopoda (milli- 
pedes) which has two pairs of legs to each of its segments and 
lives on decayed organic matter. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Feliks, Animal World of the Bible (1962), 
134; J. Margolin, Zoologyah, 1 (1961), 136-40; Lewysohn, Zool, 322ff. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Feliks, Ha-Zome’ah, 249. 


[Jehuda Feliks] 


CENTO, small Italian town near Ferrara, north central Italy. 
Cento is probably the place of origin of the Meati family (100 = 
Heb. meah = cento in Italian), known from the 13" century as 
translators. In 1390 the banker Emanuele del Gaudio opened a 
small pawnshop. In the late 14» and 15'* centuries the Jews in 
Cento were afforded protection by the house of Este. In 1598 
Cento became subject to papal jurisdiction, with the rest of 
the duchy of Ferrara. A ghetto of intercommunicating houses 
with a central courtyard was built in 1636 in the center of the 
city (Via Provenzali and Via Malagodi), accommodating be- 
tween 100 and 150 residents. There is documentation of the 
existence during the 17 century of two confraternities (the 
Gemilut Hasadim and the Talmud Torah) and of a cemetery. In 
1727 the community received a new constitution and both so- 
cieties were merged into the single Confraternita di Studi Sacri 
e di Misericordia. The principal synagogue existed already be- 
fore 1636 and was restored in 1826. Even though sporadic at- 
tacks by the populace occurred during the ghetto period (i.e., 
in 1689 after the fall of Buda in Hungary), the Jews in Cento 
were left relatively in peace and did not confine themselves to 
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banking but also engaged in commerce and crafts. The family 
of Benjamin *Disraeli originated in Cento. The famous soci- 
ologist Leone *Carpi (1810-98) from Cento was a protagonist 
of the Italian Risorgimento, participating in the insurrections 
of the 1830s and 1840s. He was chosen by Giuseppe Mazzini 
as general secretary of the Constituente Romana and in 1850 
became deputy of the first Italian Parliament. The community 
of Cento died out completely in the second half of the 20% 
century. In 1954 the ark of the synagogue was transferred to 
Netanyah in Israel and reconstructed in the Givat Meir Tem- 
ple. In 2001 the area of the ghetto was completely restored and 
renovated by the municipality. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pesaro, in: Vessillo Israelitico, 30 (1882), pas- 
sim; Volli, in: RMI, 17 (1951), 205-9. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gili Ebrei 
a Cento e Pieve di Cento fra medioevo ed eta moderna: atti del Con- 
vegno di studi storici: Cento, 22 aprile 1993 (1994); R. Romanelli, “Le- 
one Carpi,’ in: A. Ghilsaberti (ed.), Dizionario biografico degli Ital- 
iani, vol. 20 (1977), 599-604. 


[Federica Francesconi (2™4 ed.)] 


CENTOS (Pol. Zwiazki Tow. Opieki nad sierotami Zyd. 
Rzecz. polskiej; Yid. Farband fun Zentrales far Yesoimim 
farsorgung in Poylen; “Federation of Associations for the 
Care of Jewish Orphans in Poland”). It was set up in 1924 as 
a federation of nine regional committees for (1) Congress Po- 
land (Warsaw, Lodz, Lublin, Kielce); (2) Polesie (Pinsk); (3) 
Volhynia (Rovno); (4) Bialystok; (5) the committee of *Yekopo 
for the regions of Vilna and Nowogrodek; (6) the city of Vilna 
(established as a separate committee evidently because of its 
importance and the scope of its activities); (7) eastern Galicia 
(Lvov, Stanislav, Tarnopol); (8) western Galicia (Cracow); and 
(9) the city of Poznan. World War 1 and the upheavals con- 
nected with it created the serious social problem of orphaned 
children for whose welfare the public felt responsible, both 
in continuation of ancient Jewish tradition, stressing care of 
the orphan and widow, and as a result of modern concepts of 
child care. As the Jewish institutions in the area had been inca- 
pacitated by the war, the *American Jewish Joint Distribution 
Committee assumed their responsibilities within its general 
activities. Parentless children were therefore either placed at 
its expense with families or accommodated in special institu- 
tions. With normalization in the early 1920s local Jewry gradu- 
ally assumed this task. In 1924 the Joint transferred the care of 
orphans to Centos. Its regional committees administered their 
activities autonomously, represented on the all-Polish level by 
its central committee, which also advised on and supervised 
their work in conjunction with the Joint. In 1926 Centos as- 
sumed full responsibility for the enterprise, while the contri- 
butions of the Joint gradually diminished. By 1929 the Joint 
contributed 15% of the general budget only. From 1930 to 1932, 
the participation of the Joint increased from 22% to 46% due 
to a special fund-raising campaign to strengthen the existing 
institutions and widen the scope of vocational training. In 1931 
there were 10,000 orphans in the care of Centos, half of them 
in orphanages, and the other half in the care of foster parents. 
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Much attention was paid to vocational training, from which 
some 3,000 pupils benefited in special boarding schools. Cen- 
tos had 327 local committees for 60,000 paying members. The 
annual budget amounted to 6,000,000 zlotys, the government 
and municipalities contributing only 25%. 

Besides regular medical care, Centos also maintained 
permanent clinics and convalescence institutions as well as 
summer camps of various categories. A medical-pedagogi- 
cal institution for retarded children was also established in 
Otwock. Centos published two monthlies, Unzer Kind (in 
Yiddish) and Przeglgd Spoteczny (in Polish), which dealt 
with theoretical and practical problems of child care and Jew- 
ish orphans. Theoretically the education of Centos achieved 
its aims and its pupils graduated successfully. The practi- 
cal test of their success in life was cut short by intensified 
antisemitism and the ousting of Jews from the crafts in Po- 
land. The tragic events following Hitler’s rise to power in 1933 
made Centos direct renewed efforts to solve the problem 
of needy children who were victims of the pogroms in Po- 
land or refugees from Nazi Germany. From 1934 to 1939, the 
task of carrying out these activities fell mainly on the local 
Jewish population, since government support substantially 
decreased due to antisemitism. In 1938 the activities of Cen- 
tos embraced 15,000 children, of whom 40% were in the care 
of families and 60% in orphanages and children’s hostels. The 
majority (55%) were girls who required shelter over a longer 
period. 

From its inception, the organization was presided over 
by Senator Rafael Szereszewski. The Centos orphanage in 
Warsaw, directed by the educator Henryk Godschmidt, also 
known by his pen name Janusz *Korczak, was noted for its 
humanitarian directorship and enlightened pedagogical ex- 
perimentation. Korczak accompanied his charges to the ex- 
termination camps, and master and pupils met their deaths 
together in the *Holocaust. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: EG, 1 (1953), 577-80; Odbudowa i samopo- 
moc (1931). Add Bibliography: Sprawozdanie Jubileuszowe, Centos 
Krakow, 1923-1938 (maj 1938); M.Schalith (ed.), Fun Yohr Tsu Yohr 
(1926); Haynt-Yubiley-Bukh (1908-1928), 77. 

[Moshe Landau] 


CENTRAL BRITISH FUND (cBe), now known as World 
Jewish Relief, the principal British refugee relief agency, es- 
tablished in May 1933 as the Central British Fund for German 
Jewry, for emergency relief to persecuted persons following 
the Nazi rise to power. The cpr formed the Jewish Refugees 
Committee (JRC) as its case-working body and financed its 
activities. The purpose of this Committee was to assist Jewish 
refugees from Central Europe in the United Kingdom. The car 
also aided settlement in Palestine, and facilitated various emi- 
gration schemes. The cpr assumed a blanket guarantee vis- 
a-vis the British government that the refugees from Nazi op- 
pression would not become a burden on public funds. When 
the number of refugees from Germany and Austria reached 
60,000 at the outbreak of World War 11, the British govern- 
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ment agreed to subsidize the work of the src. In 1944 the CBF 
formed the Jewish Committee for Relief Abroad which sent 
teams of volunteers to work first in Italy and Greece, then in 
former concentration camps in Germany and Austria. At the 
same time the cBF changed its name to Central British Fund 
for Jewish Relief and Rehabilitation. In the immediate postwar 
period it extended help to the stricken Jewish communities 
in Europe, and in the summer of 1945 brought 750 orphaned 
children from concentration camps to the United Kingdom. 
After the Suez crisis and the Hungarian uprising (1956), the 
cBF assisted the Jewish refugees from Hungary and Egypt ad- 
mitted to the United Kingdom. From 1958 onward, the CBF 
established close cooperation with the ‘American Jewish Joint 
Distribution Committee in North Africa, Iran, Poland, and 
in particular France, where it contributed to relief and the 
housing of Jewish refugees from North Africa. The CBF was 
instrumental in the creation of the *United Restitution Orga- 
nization (URO) in 1948, and the Jewish Trust Corporation for 
Germany in 1950; it was also one of the founding members of 
the *Conference on Jewish Material Claims. In recent years 
it has changed its name to World Jewish Relief, and contin- 
ues to provide assistance to beleaguered Jews in the Diaspora, 
especially in the former Soviet Union and Argentina. Amy 
Gottlieb’s Men of Vision: Anglo-Jewry’s Aid to the Victims of 
the Nazi Regime, 1933-1945 (1998) is a history of the cBF dur- 
ing the Nazi period. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Bentwich, They Found Refuge (1956); CBF 
for Jewish Relief and Rehabilitation, Annual Report (1933/34- ). ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Stiebel, “The Central British Fund for World Jew- 
ish Relief} in: JHSET, 27 (1978-80), 51-60. 


[Charles I. Kapralik / William D. Rubinstein (2"4 ed.)] 


CENTRAL CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN RABBIS 
(CCAR), national organization of Reform rabbis. It was 
founded in 1889 by Isaac Mayer *Wise, who had earlier es- 
tablished the *Union of American Hebrew Congregations 
(UAHC, called the Union for Reform Judaism since 2003) 
and *Hebrew Union College. After the college had ordained 
20 rabbis, Wise felt it was time to replace the several regional 
rabbinic bodies with a national organization. Wise was elected 
president and headed the ccar for 11 years until his death in 
1900; subsequent presidents served for only two years. The 
conference thus took its place as the third major arm of the 
Reform Movement along with the vanc and the college, and 
set the standard that each of the movements in American Ju- 
daism would have a theological seminary, a congregational 
body, and a rabbinic organization. 

From the beginning the ccAR saw a major part of its role 
as reflecting and directing the trends and theologies of the 
growing Reform Movement. From 1890 onward it published 
a yearbook containing papers delivered at its conventions. The 
first volume included the resolutions passed by the German 
rabbinical conferences and synods as well as the proceedings 
of the 1869 Philadelphia Conference and the 1885 *Pittsburgh 
Platform. By publishing these documents, the ccar symboli- 
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cally established itself as the heir of those gatherings and the 
standard bearer of their theologies. 

As the optimism of the 19" century began to wane in the 
wake of World War 1 and the rise of Nazism, the conference 
felt called upon to issue a new set of “Guiding Principles of 
Reform Judaism” that would reflect the world’s sober new re- 
alities which made it imperative for the first time to support a 
homeland in Palestine. This document, approved in 1937, be- 
came known as the Columbus Platform and, under the influ- 
ence of increased involvement by East European Jews in the 
previously German Jewish movement, committed Reform Ju- 
daism to a greater emphasis on Jewish observance and social 
justice as well as support of Zionism. With the end of World 
War I, the revelation of the horrors of the Holocaust, the es- 
tablishment of the State of Israel, and the euphoria of the Six- 
Day War and the anguish of the Yom Kippur War, the ccAR 
prepared in 1976 a new declaration of principles on the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the founding of the uanc and the He- 
brew Union College, called the Centenary Perspective, which 
spoke frequently of the need to secure Jewish survival. It also 
based Reform on the “informed choice” of each individual Jew 
who, through study, would act autonomously to make indi- 
vidual religious decisions. The 1970s and 1980s also marked 
the culmination of several decades of widespread CCAR sup- 
port for farmworkers and the labor movement as a whole, 
for civil rights (a number of Reform rabbis joined in demon- 
strations in the South and the North), opposition to the Viet- 
nam War, and active support for the liberation of Soviet and 
Ethiopian Jews. 

Twenty-three years later, in 1999, the ccAR returned to 
Pittsburgh to issue a fourth Statement of Principles, intended 
to demonstrate that Reform Jews might now feel called upon 
to accept mitzvot “both ancient and modern” that “demand re- 
newed attention as the result of” contemporary life. Reflecting 
a partnership of rabbinical and lay authorship, the 1999 Pitts- 
burgh Principles also demonstrated the many changes in the 
Conference since 1976: the growth in the number of ordained 
women, the impact of the resolution to publicly recognize chil- 
dren raised as Jews having only one Jewish parent (the “patri- 
lineal” resolution), and the ccar’s encouragement of HUC-JIR 
to admit gays and lesbians to the rabbinical school. 

The ccaR also provided liturgies for the increasingly di- 
verse movement. In 1895 it published the first edition of the 
Union Prayer Book, a liturgy primarily in English that opened 
like an English book. By 1940 the book had been slightly re- 
vised twice, but not until 1985 did the Conference publish a 
completely new liturgy responding to events in the major part 
of the 20" century. The new volume was called Shaarei Tefila, 
Gates of Prayer, which included much more Hebrew than 
the Union Prayer Book and offered a great variety of services 
uniting the movement's different theologies beneath the same 
cover. It appeared in both English-opening and Hebrew-open- 
ing editions. The Gates series also included a High Holiday 
prayerbook (Gates of Repentance), a home prayerbook (Gates 
of the House), and for the first time a set of guides to obser- 
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vance (Gates of Mitzvah for the lifecycle, Gates of the Seasons, 
and Gates of Shabbat). 

In the wake of the influence of women rabbis and Jew- 
ish scholars, as well as the increase in mixed-faith families 
in Reform synagogues who struggled with the increased 
Hebrew in the new prayerbook, the conference published 
in 1994 a slim gray “gender-sensitive” revision called Gates 
of Prayer for Shabbat and Weekdays. In addition to adding 
the matriarchs to Hebrew prayers and removing specifically 
masculine terms from English readings the “Gates of Gray” 
for the first time included transliteration of major prayers on 
the same page as the Hebrew, rather than relegating them to 
the back of the book. This interim liturgical embrace of Re- 
form's diverse populations ultimately led to work on another 
new prayerbook, this time referred to by its Hebrew name, 
Siddur. The conference completed a methodical study of lay 
and rabbinic views of worship in the early 1990s, on the ba- 
sis of which it created a gender-sensitive book called Mish- 
kan T’filah, published in 2005, opening exclusively from the 
Hebrew side, expressing diversity through alternate readings 
on the page facing the Hebrew text, rendering every prayer 
in both Hebrew and transliteration, and featuring extensive 
notes and commentary. It restored several traditional prayers 
that the 19'tcentury Reformers had excised. The book was pi- 
loted widely across North America, reflecting the input not 
only of Reform rabbis but also of cantors, other Jewish pro- 
fessionals, and laypeople. 

The membership of the ccar increasingly reflected the 
diversity of the movement as a whole. The conference elected 
its first woman president, Rabbi Janet Marder, in 2003, and 
more Reform rabbis served in Hillel foundations, hospital 
chaplaincies, and Jewish organizational positions. As women 
swelled the ranks of the rabbinate, concerns about balancing 
family and profession increased. In 1999 the director of place- 
ment began to develop mentoring programs for newly or- 
dained rabbis and in 2000 the conference added a director of 
rabbinic services to its staff. The ccAR took steps to toughen 
and strictly enforce its ethics code of rabbinic behavior. As the 
new century’s first decade progressed, the conference looked 
forward to a prayer life with a new Siddur and to continuing 
to make a contribution to the welfare of the rabbinate and the 
world its members serve. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: B.W. Korn (ed.), Retrospect and Prospect: 
Essays in Commemoration of the Seventy-Fifth Anniversary of the 
Founding of the Central Conference of American Rabbis 1889-1964 
(1965); CCARY (1890-2003); M.A. Meyer, Response to Modernity: A 
History of the Reform Movement in Judaism (1988); M.A. Meyer and 
G. Plaut (eds.), The Reform Judaism Reader: North American Docu- 
ments (2001). 


[Richard N. Levy (2"4 ed.)] 


CENTRAL-VEREIN DEUTSCHER STAATSBUERGER 
JUEDISCHEN GLAUBENS (Ger. Central Association of 
German Citizens of Jewish Faith, abbreviated cv), orga- 
nization founded in Berlin in 1893 to safeguard Jewish civil 
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and social equality against rising German antisemitism. The 
Central-Verein or cv advocated a German-Jewish “symbio- 
sis” and denied that German Jews were a part of a worldwide 
Jewish national entity. It was therefore accused by contempo- 
rary Zionists and some later historians of promoting assimi- 
lation. Actually the cv opposed apostasy and intermarriage. 
Starting as a solely outward-looking defense organization (“Ab- 
wehrverein’), its leaders, mainly influenced by Eugen Fuchs 
(1856-1923), soon added the goals of an organization of con- 
viction (“Gesinnungsverein”), embracing an internal Jewish 
aim to strengthen the ties of Jewish identity. Accused of as- 
similationism, Fuchs declared in 1917: “If indeed the Central- 
verein would promote apostasy and the disintegration of Ju- 
daism, while Zionism confirms antisemitism, I would go over, 
without a moment's hesitation and under flying banners, into 
the Zionist camp because ... I regard antisemitism as the lesser 
evil” (quoted in Um Deutschtum und Judentum, p. 258). 

Besides initiating legal action and publicity campaigns 
against the defamation of Jews or Judaism, the cv devoted 
much energy and funds to its literary activities, not only in 
defense against antisemitic invectives, but also as part of the 
internal Jewish discourse on the substance or the re-defini- 
tion of Jewish identity in modern times. The organization's 
main publications were the monthly Im Deutschen Reich, 
from 1895 on the official organ of the cv, replaced in 1922 by 
the weekly Central-Verein Zeitung, which issued a monthly 
selection for non-Jewish readers. Der Morgen, a learned bi- 
monthly (1925-38), and over 100 books published by the cvs 
Philo- Verlag dealt with a wide range of current and historical 
problems, not only concerning German Jewry but also world- 
wide Jewish issues. Its press printed, under different covers, 
numerous brochures, pamphlets, and flyers to be used in the 
political campaigns of the liberal and socialist anti-Nazi par- 
ties in the last years of the Weimar republic. 

At the end of the republic the cv had 70,000 dues-pay- 
ing members in over 500 local chapters, and the cv Zeitung a 
circulation of 55,000. The organization's claim to represent the 
majority of German Jewry was therefore not unfounded. Af- 
ter Hitler’s accession to power in 1933 the cv cooperated with 
the Zionists and other Jewish organizations in the establish- 
ment and work of the Reischsvertretung der Juden in Deutsch- 
land, presided over by Leo *Baeck. In a quietly agreed-upon 
division of labor, its experienced staff provided Jews all over 
Germany with legal advice and counsel on economic prob- 
lems. By official order, the name was changed in 1935 to Cen- 
tral- Verein der Juden in Deutschland (“Central Association of 
Jews in Germany”), and in 1936 to Juedischer Central-Verein 
(“Jewish Central Union”). After the Kristallnacht pogrom of 
November 1938 the c.v. was dissolved by the Nazi authorities 
together with most Jewish organizations. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Fuchs, Bestrebungen und Ziele des Cen- 
tral Vereins... (1895); idem, Um Deutschtum und Judentum (1919); 
H. Reichmann, in: In Zwei Welten: Siegfried Moses zum fuenfundsieb- 
zigsten Geburtstag (1962), 556-77; idem, in: Festschrift Leo Baeck 
(1953);A. Hirschberg, in: yLBI, 7 (1962), 36-69; A. Paucker, Der 
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(Hebrew,1970); 63-86. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Schorsch, Jewish 
Reactions to German Antisemitism 1870-1914, (1972); J. Reinharz, Fa- 
therland or Promised Land (1975); M. Lamberti, Jewish Activism in Im- 
perial Germany (1978); Jacob Borut, “A New Sprit among our Brethren 
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deutscher Staatsbuerger juedischen Glaubens 1893-1938 (2002). 


[Zeev Wilhem Falk / Avraham Barkai (2"4 ed.)] 


CENTRE DE DOCUMENTATION JUIVE CONTEM- 
PORAINE (cpjc), “Jewish Contemporary Documentation 
Center,’ a French Jewish organization clandestinely created 
in Grenoble in 1943, during the German occupation, in or- 
der to collect documentation on the Holocaust. Its founder, 
Isaac *Schneersohn, organized a committee which enlisted 
the cooperation of several Jewish organizations, and a group 
of scholars immediately set to work to collect and preserve 
documents. Their work carried the death penalty, and ac- 
tivity was necessarily sporadic as a result. In 1944, after the 
liberation of France, the cpjc was transferred to Paris, and 
from 1956 was located in a building in the Marais housing the 
memorial to the Unknown Jewish Martyr. In 2004, the build- 
ing was renovated and expanded to house the Centre’s grow- 
ing archival collection and to enable it to mount exhibits and 
to hold conferences. The cpjc has numerous collections of 
documents from the French Gestapo, the German Embassy 
in Paris, the German Supreme Military Command in France, 
and the French Commissariat Général aux Questions Juives. 
It also possesses vast collections of documents gathered by 
the Allied authorities in Nuremberg, including original doc- 
umentation on the activities of Alfred *Rosenberg; proceed- 
ings of the trials of Nazi war criminals in France, Germany, 
and elsewhere; and collections of photographs. Two anno- 
tated inventories of the cpjc collections have appeared — the 
Rosenberg Collection by J. Billig (Alfred Rosenberg dans lac- 
tion idéologique, politique et administrative du Reich hitlérien, 
1963) and the German Authorities Collection by L. Steinberg 
(Les autorités allemandes en France occupée; vol. 1, 1963, vol. 2, 
1966). The c.p.J.c. has a specialized library of over 50,000 vol- 
umes, while its archives contain close to a million documents. 
The Centre also houses a collection of survivor testimonies, 
a film archive, and an extensive photograph collection. The 
cpjc has published over 50 volumes, generally based upon 
the Centre's archival material. Of particular importance are 
the three volumes on the Commissariat Général aux Questions 
Juives (1955-57) by J. Billig and others. The Centre has also 
published catalogues from its many exhibits on Holocaust- 
related topics, as well as the proceedings of conferences that 
it has sponsored. The cpjc publishes a semi-annual journal 
entitled La Revue de l'histoire de la Shoah, which contains ar- 
ticles and documents on the Holocaust. It also concerns itself 
with topical matters connected with the Nazi period, such as 
the fight against racism, Holocaust denial, the punishment of 
war criminals and their assistants, and the compensation of 
victims by the German Federal Republic. The Centre has re- 
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cently created a multimedia encyclopedia on the Shoah, which 
is available on the Internet. It has been one of the recipients of 
substantial financial aid from the Conference on Jewish Ma- 
terial Claims Against Germany (later the Memorial Founda- 
tion for Jewish Culture). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ten Years Existence of the Jewish Contempo- 
rary Documentation Center 1943-1953 (1953); Le Monde Juif, vols. 7 
(1953) and 18 (1963). WEBSITE: www.memorial-cdjc.org. 


[Michel Mazor / David Weinberg (24 ed.)] 


CEREMONIAL OBJECTS. Due to the partial prohibition of 
plastic arts (see *Art), Jews found an outlet for their artistic 
abilities in the synagogue and in producing ceremonial ob- 
jects. The high regard in which the fashioners of religious art 
were held is evident from the biblical description of *Bezalel as 
being filled “with the spirit of God, in wisdom, and in under- 
standing, and in knowledge, and in all manner of workman- 
ship” (Ex. 31:3). The rabbis, commenting upon the verse, “This 
is my God and I will adorn him” (Ex. 15:2), declare it meritori- 
ous to observe the precepts with attractive objects such as “a 
beautiful sukkah, a beautiful lulav, a beautiful shofar, beautiful 
fringes, and a beautiful Scroll of the Law” (Shab. 133b). Such 
an interpretation imposes upon the Jew the necessity of utiliz- 
ing aesthetically pleasing appurtenances in the performance 
of his religious duties. The ceremonial objects of the Jews are 
used in religious worship in the synagogue and home, on 
the Sabbath and festivals, and in observance of the life cycle. 
The focal object in Jewish worship is the Torah Scroll (*Sefer 
Torah) and ritual art in the synagogue centers around it. Since 
the scroll itself may not be directly touched by the bare hand 
(Shab. 14a), it became customary in oriental communities to 
enclose the scroll in an ornamental case (tik). These cases are 
usually of wood, often decorated with metal inscriptions, but 
are occasionally of silver, and sometimes even gold. In other 
communities, the Torah scroll is wrapped in a mantle. Before 
the mantle is placed on the Torah, the scroll is fastened to- 
gether by a long strip of material or “binder.” In Germany, it 
became customary for the mother to fashion a binder, termed 
“Wimpel,” for the scroll from the piece of linen used on the 
occasion of her son’s circumcision. The child presented it to 
the synagogue on his first visit, and it usually was embroidered 
and inscribed with a blessing for him. 

Torah-crowns (keter) or finials (rimmonim) are placed on 
top of the staves of the Torah. These are usually decorated with 
bells whose chime symbolizes both the joy of the Torah and 
the bells which were attached to the robe of the high priest (Ex. 
28:31-35). The Torah is also adorned with a breastplate which 
often contains semi-precious stones. To obviate the touching 
of the sacred text by hand when reading from it, a pointer is 
provided. In most countries the form ultimately developed 
for this was a rod terminating in a hand with an outstretched 
forefinger. It is therefore generally termed *yad (“hand”). 
The Torah is often housed in a specially built and elaborately 
decorated *Ark of the Law, placed on the eastern wall of the 
synagogue. It is popularly known as the “aron ha-kodesh” or 
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the “holy ark” after the Ark of the Covenant in the Taberna- 
cle and the Temple (Ex. 25:10-22), and among the Sephardim 
it is termed Heikhal (“palace”). The perpetual lamp or eter- 
nal light (*Ner Tamid) is usually hung in front of it. Although 
not required by Jewish law, this probably alludes to the light 
set up “to burn continually” outside the veil in the sanctuary 
(Ex. 27:20-21). The curtain (parokhet) adorning the Torah ark 
may have also been intended as an illusion to the sanctuary, 
representing the veil which partitioned off the Holy Ark. In 
many Sephardi congregations, the parokhet is placed behind 
the doors of the Torah ark, while in Ashkenazi congregations 
it is placed in front of the ark door, where it occupies a more 
prominent position. Synagogues usually use colorful veils dur- 
ing the year and a white curtain for the High Holy Days. Usu- 
ally some biblical or Mishnaic phrase is written above the ark 
in elaborate characters in beautiful colors, e.g., Shivviti Ado- 
nai le-Negdi Tamid (Ps. 16:8; “I have set the Lord always before 
me”), or Da Lifenei Mi Attah Omed (“Know before whom you 
are standing”). Some of the most beautiful ceremonial objects 
have been fashioned for the items used in fulfilling the Sab- 
bath rituals. Sabbath lamps, candlesticks, *Kiddush beakers, 
and bread knives have been manufactured in a multitude of 
designs from various precious metals, glass, and wood. The 
spice box used in the *Havdalah ceremony at the termination 
of the Sabbath has long been a favorite for imaginative crafts- 
men. It has been shaped like fruits, flowers, fish, towers, and 
windmills. Interesting forms were at times devised by com- 
bining the spice-box with a candle holder for the candle used 
in the Havdalah ritual. Besides the spice-box, the *Hanukkah 
lamp is the only other ceremonial object that can boast of a 
great variety of forms and material. These have been made of 
clay, stone, brass, pewter, copper, porcelain, glass, and silver. 
Their forms have represented trees, animals, biblical scenes, 
and events in Jewish history. For Purim, cylindrical cases of 
precious metal, wood or ivory, fashioned to hold the Esther 
scroll, have also been decorated with scenes from the Esther 
story. The “groggers” utilized by the children during the read- 
ing of the Esther scroll are usually made of wood, although oc- 
casionally silver was used. These silver rattles sometimes had 
floral decorations or depicted Haman on the gallows. Special 
decorative plates have also been designed for the bringing of 
the food-gifts on Purim. A further opportunity for Jewish 
ritual art was also provided by the domestic *seder service 
on Passover eve. Seder plates were designed to hold the sym- 
bolic food preparations. In Germany, three-tiered seder dishes 
were made, so that the three mazzot (“pieces of unleavened 
bread”) could also be accommodated. To simplify the count- 
ing of the seven weeks between Passover and Shavuot (sefirat 
ha-Omer), *Omer calendars have been fashioned. These usu- 
ally are simply unadorned tablets and books, or wooden cases 
with adjustable rolls inside. *Etrog containers have been con- 
structed from wood or precious metals for usage during the 
festival of *Sukkot. 

Ceremonial objects were not restricted to the Jewish 
holidays, but were also created for other important events 
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in the life cycle of Jews. A beautifully carved chair or bench, 
known as the “chair or throne of *Elijah,” was used at the cir- 
cumcision ceremony since the prophet Elijah traditionally 
attends this ritual. Even the circumcision instruments them- 
selves have been embellished, the knives sometimes having 
on their handles scenes from the life of Abraham, the sacri- 
fice of Isaac, or simply representation of a circumcision scene. 
Since ancient times the bride has been adorned on her wed- 
ding day. In some communities, she wore a crown, diadem, 
or wreath on her head, as is still customary in Oriental Jew- 
ish communities. The huppah (“canopy”) used for the wed- 
ding ceremony has also been richly decorated, and the rings 
given by the groom to the bride were occasionally adorned 
with filigree and enamel decorations. Sometimes they were 
inscribed with the words mazzal tov (“good luck”) and were 
crowned by a house which symbolized at the same time the 
Temple and the future home. 

Most Jewish communities possess an organization known 
as the *hevra kaddisha which is responsible for the burial 
of the dead. Generally, once a year, often on the legendary 
anniversary of the death of Moses (Adar 7), the members 
of the hevra kaddisha observe a special day of fasting and 
the recitation of penitential prayers. The day is concluded 
with a banquet for which large wine beakers were made. 
These wine beakers, made of glass, frequently were decorated 
with scenes of the society carrying out its pious work. Large 
silver beakers were sometimes engraved with the names of 
the members of the society. To remind a Jew of his daily ritual 
obligations, he was commanded to affix a *mezuzah to the 
doorposts of his home (Deut. 6:9). These have been fash- 
ioned from precious metals and wood in innumerable de- 
signs and figurations. On the wall of the home, it became 
customary to hang a *mizrah (east)-tablet to indicate the di- 
rection which should be faced when praying. These tablets 
were often painted with biblical and holiday scenes. Some- 
times they were decorated with the verse, “From the rising of 
the sun unto the going down thereof the Lord’s name is to be 
praised” (Ps. 113:3). 


Collectors 

The earliest known collector of Jewish ritual art was the court 
Jew Alexander David (1687-1765), whose collection was later 
housed in the synagogue which he built in Brunswick, Ger- 
many. After 1850 such collections began to be assembled more 
widely and systematically. One of the most important was that 
of Joseph Strauss, the musician and conductor, which was ex- 
hibited at the Universal Exhibition, Paris, in 1878, and at the 
Anglo-Jewish Historical Exhibition, London, in 1887. Subse- 
quently, the collection was acquired by Baron Nathaniel de 
*Rothschild who presented it to the Musée de Cluny in Paris, 
where it was on exhibit for some time. In England, Philip Sa- 
lomons (1796-1867), the brother of Sir David *Salomons, gath- 
ered some outstanding pieces of liturgical silver for use in his 
private synagogue in Brighton. They were later acquired by 
Reuben *Sassoon, in whose extensive family collection these 
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pieces remained. Another outstanding English collection was 
that of the banker-publisher Arthur Ellis *Franklin. With his 
death it passed to the London Jewish Museum. In the 1920s 
Arthur Howitt (1885-1967) built up a superb collection in a 
remarkably short time at his home in Richmond, outside Lon- 
don. However, in 1932 business reverses compelled him to dis- 
pose of the collection by auction. The objects purchased from 
the Howitt collection formed the nucleus of both the newly 
established Jewish Museum in London and the Gustave Tuck 
collection of the Jewish Historical Society of England. Howitt 
later assembled another collection, which was small but dis- 
tinguished. More recently in England, the private collection 
of Cecil *Roth and that of Alfred *Rubens - which consists 
largely of engravings — have become important. In Germany, 
before the Nazis, there were numerous collectors. Leopold 
Hamburger of Frankfurt on the Main probably had the great- 
est collection of Jewish coins in the world. It was acquired by 
the British Museum in 1908 and forms the base of their en- 
tire collection. George Francis Hill wrote the Catalogue of 
the Greek Coins of Palestine (1914), the standard textbook on 
Jewish coins, using this collection. Outstanding among them 
was Sally Kirschstein (1869-c. 1930). The bulk of his collection 
was dispersed by auction in 1932, but a secondary collection 
was purchased intact for the Museum of the Hebrew Union 
College in Cincinnati. A good representative collection was 
built up by Sigmund Nauheim (1879-1935), who made his 
purchases largely during his travels in Italy. His acquisitions 
were bequeathed to the Frankfurt Jewish Museum and they 
shared the museums fate in World War 11. In Eastern Europe, 
Matthias *Bersohn was a pioneer in gathering ritual objects. 
His collection formed the basis of the museum bearing his 
name in Warsaw, until its destruction during World War t. In 
Israel, the collectors include Heshel Golnitzki, who devoted 
the scholarly volume Be-Mahazor ha-Yamim (1963) to his pos- 
sessions; Heinrich Feuchtwanger, whose collection was given 
to the Israel Museum; Adolf *Reifenberg, whose collection of 
Jewish coins forms the basis for his definitive writing on coins; 
and Yitzhak Einhorn, whose collection is distinguished for its 
specimens of Jewish folk art. The museum at Bat Yam houses 
the bulk of the ceremonial art collection of Sholem *Asch, 
deposited there by Victor *Carter of Los Angeles, who had 
purchased the collection after the novelist’s death. In Paris, 
memorable collections are owned by Victor Klagsbald and 
the Kugel family. In the Amsterdam Jewish Museum there is 
the collection of Arthur Polak, which concentrated on med- 
als and ceremonial silver. 

In about 1890 Ephraim Benguiat brought from Smyrna 
to the United States an uneven collection, which, however, in- 
cluded some fine pieces. Benguiat’s collection was exhibited 
at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago, during 1892 
and 1893. After his death it was placed with the Smithsonian 
Institute in Washington. Cyrus *Adler and I.M. Casanowicz 
cataloged the collection in 1901. In 1925 it was acquired for 
the Jewish Theological Seminary of America, and comprised 
the nucleus of the exhibits at the Jewish Museum in New York 
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during the 1930s. The greatest benefactor of the Jewish Mu- 
seum was Harry G. Friedman (1882-1965), who responded 
to the museum's requirements with large-scale yet discrimi- 
nating purchases. In 1941 he made an initial gift of 850 objets 
dart. Subsequently, his gifts totaled 5,000 objects, amounting 
to about 50 percent of the museum’s holdings. The remark- 
able medal collection of Samuel *Friedenberg also went - in 
1960 — to the Jewish Museum. Another American collector 
of renown was Michael Zagayski (1895-1964) who, after hav- 
ing lost all he owned when the Germans occupied Warsaw in 
1939, built an unrivaled collection anew in the United States. 
This collection, which comprised mostly ritual silver, was 
dispersed at Parke-Bernet auctions held from 1955 to 1968. 
Another American collection is the small but exquisite one 
of Judge Irving L. *Lehman, which on his death passed to 
Congregation Emanu-El in New York City, where it is now 
displayed. Other important U.S. collectors include Joseph B. 
Horwitz of Cleveland, $.B. Harrison of Ardmore, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Charles E. Feinberg (d. 1988) of Detroit, whose 
collection was dispersed in 1967. The S. Salomon collection, 
formerly in Paris and London, was sold in New York City in 
1949. This collection formed the basis for the illustrations in 
H. Guttmann’s Hebraica, Documents dart juif (1930). By the 
late 1960s, the collection of Jewish ritual objects had become 
more widespread than in any former period, particularly in 
the United States. In addition, there sprang up commercial 
collectors, who from time to time put their acquisitions up 
for sale. At present, authentic 15*"-century Jewish ceremonial 
objects are difficult to find, 17**- and 18'-century objects are 
rare, and good 19*-century pieces are snatched up. And with 
the various Jewish museums competing for the finest speci- 
mens, it is virtually impossible now to build up private collec- 
tions on a level with those of the past. 
[Cecil Roth] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Gutmann, Jewish Ceremonial Art (1964); 
Roth, Art, 308-50; Mayer, Art, index, s.v. Collections. 


CERF, BENNETT ALFRED (1898-1971), US. publisher, edi- 
tor, and humorous writer. Cerf began his career as a writer for 
the financial section of the New York Tribune. His first wife 
was the actress Sylvia Sydney. In 1923 he became vice presi- 
dent of the publishing house of Boni and Liveright. Four years 
later, with Elmer “Adler and Donald Klopfer, he founded the 
Random House Publishing Company to distribute the limited 
editions of the Nonesuch Press. This company soon developed 
into one of the largest publishing houses in the United States. 
Random House was bought in 1967 by Rca and Cerf became 
vice president of Random House Operations. Cerf was a pop- 
ular panelist on the radio and Tv program “What's My Line?” 
which ran for some 15 years. He edited a number of antholo- 
gies among which were Great German Short Novels and Sto- 
ries (1933), Bedside Book of Famous American Stories (in col- 
laboration with Angus Burres (1939)), Bedside Book of Famous 
British Stories (1940), and collections of anecdotes, including 
Encyclopedia of Modern American Humor (1954). 
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CERFBERR, HERZ (1726-1794), French politician and phi- 
lanthropist. Born in Medelsheim, Alsace, Cerfberr prospered 
as an army contractor and employed his wealth and influence 
to promote the welfare of his community. After receiving 
French citizenship in 1775 “for services to the country,’ Cerf- 
berr established several factories where he employed Jews. 
In this way he realized an ideal characteristic of the Emanci- 
pation era: to help Jews to withdraw from petty trading and 
to engage in manual labor. With his sons Max and Baruch, 
Cerfberr played a prominent part in the struggle for Jewish 
emancipation in France. In 1780 Cerfberr asked Moses *Men- 
delssohn to help him in his efforts on behalf of the Alsatian 
Jews. Mendelssohn referred Cerfberr to C.W. *Dohm, who in- 
cluded Cerfberr’s memorandum in his Ueber die buergerliche 
Verbesserung der Juden, which had great influence in the fight 
for Jewish emancipation. Cerfberr had Dohm’s book translated 
into French. These efforts brought about the appointment of a 
commission which was to report to the king on the legal con- 
dition of Jews, and led to the abolition of the polltax for Jews. 
Cerfberr was arrested and imprisoned for a year on suspicion 
of royalist sympathies during the Reign of Terror. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Graetz, Gesch, 11 (1900), 171ff. 


CERFBERR, MAXIMILIEN-CHARLES ALPHONSE 
(1817-1883), French publicist. Cerfberr devoted much of his 
time to the study of penitentiary conditions. His school for 
young convicts in Poissy was the first of its kind. Cerfberr, who 
at different periods was a sailor and a soldier in Algeria and the 
Levant, served for a short time as the republic’s representative 
(commissaire) in the department of Sadne-et-Loire after the 
1848 revolution. His writings include La vérité sur les prisons 
(1844) and Les juifs, leur histoire, leurs moeurs. 


°CERVANTES SAAVEDRA, MIGUEL DE (1547-1616), 
Spanish novelist and playwright, whose classic work, Don 
Quixote, has been used to support theories of its author’s New 
Christian origin and sympathies. The Spanish critic Américo 
Castro, has suggested that Don Quixote could only be the work 
of a *New Christian, living on the periphery of Spanish soci- 
ety. The novelist’s father, Rodrigo de Cervantes, was a surgeon 
(a profession adopted by many Conversos). Miguel de Cer- 
vantes himself once had a mistress, Ana Franca de Rojas, who 
was a descendant of Fernando de *Rojas, the Converso author 
of the Celestina. Another factor cited is Cervantes’ aversion 
to intolerance and to distinctions between “Old” and “New” 
Christians. In his plays Los barios de Argel and La gran sultana 
he presents both Christian and Jewish points of view on re- 
ligion. In Los alcaldes de Daganzo Cervantes sarcastically de- 
rides the idea that limpieza (purity of descent) should be the 
prime qualification for holding office. While Sancho Panza is 
vocal about his limpieza (Don Quixote, 1, ch. 21; 2, ch. 4) and 
his dislike of Jews (2, ch. 8), Don Quixote himself is reticent 
about his background. Cervantes was influenced by the Dia- 
loghi damore of Leone Ebreo (Judah *Abrabanel) and when 
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he writes in Don Quixote (1, ch. 9) about “a better and older 
language [than Arabic],” he is presumably referring to the 
Hebrew language. Cervantes’ criticism of traditional Chris- 
tian society and tenets in Don Quixote was clear enough to 
be noted, but sufficiently mild not to be rejected. Dominique 
Aubier, a Catholic convert to Judaism, sees Don Quixote as 
“the standard-bearer of Jewish revolt in the cause of free ex- 
pression and against the persecution of the Inquisition.” On 
the basis of Jewish mystical sources she has reinterpreted the 
novel symbolically as a three-sided discussion involving sci- 
ence, Judeo-Christianity, and the Kabbalah. Leandro Rodri- 
guez claims that Cervantes was a Crypto-Jew. Some suggest 
that Cervantes’ choice of a military career was an attempt to 
assimilate within Old Christian society. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.M. Cohen, History of Western Literature 
(1956), 141-4; A. Castro, Cervantes y los casticismos esparioles (1966); 
D. Aubier, Don Quichotte, Prophéte d’Israél? (1966; Sp. tr. completely 
revised, Don Quijote, profeta y cabalista [1981]); Liberman, in: In 
the Dispersion, no. 7 (1967), 168-71. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: B.H. 
Abramowitz, in: Sephardic Scholar, 3 (1977/78), 63-74; W. Byron, 
Cervantes, A Biography, 1978; L. Rodriguez, Don Miguel, judio de 
Cervantes (1978); idem, in: Magen/Escudo, 2. época, 73 (oct./dic., 
1989), 29-39; W. Rozenblat, in: Anales cervantinos, 17 (1978), 99-110; 
A. Lecco, Don Chisciotte ebreo, ovvero, Videntita ‘conquistata’ (1985); 
J. Alazar Rincén, El mundo social del Quijote (1986); B. Baruch, Una 
pagina del Talmud en el Quijote (1988); R. Reichelberg, Don Quichotte, 
ou Le roman d'un juif masqué; essai (1989); J.H. Silverman, in: M.E. 
Perry and A.J. Cruz (ed.), Cultural Encounters (1991), 157-75 


[Kenneth R. Scholberg] 


CERVERA, city in Catalonia, N.E. Spain. Around 1300 there 
were 30 to 40 Jewish families in Cervera. The Jewish quar- 
ter was located between Call del Vent and Call de Agra- 
muntell and had its own cemetery. In the 13" and 14" centu- 
ries the community in Cervera was quite important. At times 
it formed part of the collecta of Barcelona. Due to the increase 
of the Jewish population Alfonso rv allowed them to occupy 
their quarter near San Miguel Place. Cervera was noted for its 
Jewish physicians, including Abraham des Portell (d. 1407), 
Abraham b. Isaac Shalom, author of Neveh Shalom (Con- 
stantinople, 1538), and Cresques Adret, physician of John 11 
(1458-79). In 1341-42 the royal treasurer fined Astruga, the 
wife of David Adret, and their son Shealtiel for journeying 
to Erez Israel in violation of a crown prohibition. In 1348 the 
bishop confiscated the house which Jews residing in the New 
Street had rented for use as a synagogue. During the *Black 
Death (1348-49), the Jewish quarter was looted and set on fire; 
18 Jews were killed, some of the survivors fled to the citadel 
and others moved to neighboring communities. 

The community had evidently revived by 1350, as in that 
year Pedro rv levied a sum of 400 Barcelona sdlidos from the 
Jews in Cervera. During the civil war in Castile they had to pay 
3,000 Barcelona pounds (1363). In 1369 Infante John restricted 
the Jews to their own quarter, and gave detailed instructions to 
ensure that it was sealed off from the rest of the town; it was to 
be rebuilt within two years so as to meet the requirements of 
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all the inhabitants. However in 1384 Infanta Violanta asked the 
bishop of Vich to agree to the building of a second synagogue 
in Cervera, as some Jews were living outside the city walls. It 
was built the following year. After the anti-Jewish riots of 1391, 
John 1 ordered the bailiff of Cervera to give details regarding 
the property of Jews who had been killed in the riots and re- 
quested a list of those who had died. In 1392 the municipal 
authorities tried to expel the Jews from their main street of 
residence, where they had built new houses and a synagogue, 
to the old street where the houses were in disrepair and on the 
verge of collapse. However, the king countermanded the order. 
At the beginning of the 15" century payments were made by 
the community for protection. Besides the material prosper- 
ity that the Jews of Cervera enjoyed and wished to protect, 
there was also a flourishing Jewish cultural circle that turned 
Cervera into an important center of learning. An inventory 
from 1422 suggests familiarity of Jews with Judeo-Arabic phi- 
losophy and Greco-Arabic sciences. That this was typical of 
Catalan communities in general we can deduce from another 
library that originated in Perpignan and ended up in Cervera 
in 1484. The discovery of some sources in Hebrew and Judeo- 
Catalan has immensely enriched our knowledge of the Jews 
of Cervera. In the mid-15"* century the community was rela- 
tively well established for the times. The communal regula- 
tions for 1455 in Hebrew and Catalan are extant and a list of 
the assets of Cervera Jewry shows that Jews still owned land, 
vineyards, and farmland, and there were some artisans. This 
list was used in May-June 1492 in a lawsuit between the mu- 
nicipal authorities and the Jews of Cervera on the eve of their 
expulsion from Spain. After the death of John 11, who was kind 
to the Jews, representatives of the Jews of Agramunt, Bellpuig, 
Tarrega, and Santa Coloma de Queralt met in Cervera, where 
they held a memorial service. They were all dressed in black, as 
a sign of mourning. The Jews organized a procession through 
the Call Mayor, carrying a coffin and reciting Psalms in mem- 
ory of the king. When the procession arrived at the Market 
Place, the coffin was placed on a platform, where Crescas 
Ha-Cohen, physician of the late king, pronounced an elegy. 
This entire impressive ceremony was undoubtedly staged to 
express the feeling of gratitude and recognition of the Jews of 
Cervera and those of the environs who had suffered heavily 
in the period prior to John 11’s reign. The Jews suffered much 
as they were identified with John 11 and his son Carlos, whose 
position was challenged by the supporters of the king’s second 
wife, who was a descendant of a Jewess from Toledo. Carlos’ 
death caused, from June 1462, severe attacks against the Jews 
of Cervera, many of whom were killed. This episode is barely 
mentioned in the sources. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, index; Baer, Studien, 40, 120, 
139ff.; Baer, Urkunden, 1 pt. 2 (1936), index; A. Duran y Sanpere, 
Discursos llegits en la Real Academia de Buenas Letras de Barcelona 
(1924), 16ff., 33 ff; Piles Ros, in: Sefarad, 10 (1950), 96f.; Rius Serra, 
ibid., 12 (1952), 339, 344ff.; L6Pez de Meneses, ibid., 14 (1954), 1133 19 
(1959), 101, 106-15, 324ff., 328ff.; idem, in: Estudios de Edad Media 
de la Corona de Aragon, 6 (1956), 69, 123. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
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P. Bertran i Roigé, in: Ierda, 44 (1983), 189-205; A. Duran y Sanpere 
and M. Schwab, in: Sefarad, 34 (1974), 79-114; M-M. Sanmarti Roset, 
in: Universitas Tarraconensis, 4 (1981/2), 87-93; J.M. Llobet i Portella, 
in: Espacio, tiempo y forma, 4 (1989), 335-50. 


[Haim Beinart / Yom Tov Assis (2™4 ed.)] 


CERVETTO, JACOB BASEVI (1682-1783), violoncellist and 
composer. Cervetto was born in Verona of a branch of the 
Basevi family which had as its crest the head of a stag (cervo). 
He settled in London in 1728 or 1729 where he played in the 
orchestra at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, and later became 
its manager. He is credited with being the person who intro- 
duced the violoncello into England and was associated with 
the instrument by contemporary caricaturists. Cervetto com- 
posed several works for this instrument and chamber music. 
In his later years he had no connection with the Jewish com- 
munity. His illegitimate son, James Cervetto (1746-1837), was 
also a popular cellist who composed various works. 


CESARANI, DAVID (1956- ), British historian. A well- 
known historian of modern Jewry, especially of British Jewry, 
and of the Holocaust, Cesarani was a professor at Manchester 
University before becoming head of the *Wiener Library in 
London from 1993 to 2000. Since 2000 he has served as pro- 
fessor of modern Jewish history at Southampton University. 
Cesarani is a prolific historian who has written or edited more 
than 15 books, including a controversial biography of Arthur 
*Koestler (1998), the first full-length biography in English of 
Adolf *Eichmann (2004), a history of the Jewish Chronicle 
newspaper (1994), and an account of attempts by the British 
government to try reputed Nazi war criminals in Britain, Jus- 
tice Delayed (1992). He has also edited many collections of es- 
says by historians on topics in modern Jewish history. 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™ ed.)] 


CESENA, small town in north central Italy, formerly in the 
papal states. Cesena was once a flourishing center of Jew- 
ish learning, whose notable scholars included the tosafist 
R. Eliezer, living there in the 13" century, Obadiah b. Judah 
*Sforno (1475-1550), a near contemporary of Isaac Emanuel de 
Lattes, and David de Rossi, who went from there to Erez Israel 
and settled in Safed in 1535. During the 14” and 15' centuries 
a Jewish community of almost 40 members lived in Cesena, 
devoted mainly to loan activities and trade. Some of them 
were doctors. During the 16" century the Jewish community 
grew to more than 50. From about the 1440s they owned a 
cemetery and a synagogue. 

The Jews were formally expelled from Cesena, as from 
the other small towns in the papal states in 1569, but there is 
documented evidence of exceptions: in 1590 the municipal- 
ity gave the banker Emanuele from Terracina the permission 
to work and take up residence with his family and his part- 
ners in the town. 

During the Napoleonic era, Jewish presence in the coast 
near Cesena is documented from 1799. At the end of 19* cen- 
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tury, after the Italian unification, a small number of Jews came 
back to live in Cesena from Faenza, Pesaro, Lugo and Forli. 
In 1938, after the institution of the racial laws, 12 familes (45 
persons in total) were identified — at least one Jewish parent - 
and discriminated against (15 professing Jews). In 1943 nine 
of them were deported and died in Auschwitz. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, Italy, index; Milano, Italia, index. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.G. Muzzarelli, Ebrei e citta d'Italia in eta di tran- 
sizione: il caso di Cesena dal x1v al xv1 secolo (1984); G. Iacuzzi and 
A. Gagliardo, Ebrei a Cesena 1938-1944: una storia del razzismo di 
stato in Italia (2002). 


[Attilio Milano] 


CESKA LIPA (Cz. Ceska Lipa; Ger. Boehmisch-Leipa; Heb. 
yp), town in northern Bohemia, Czech Republic. Jews are 
mentioned there in 1562. Fourteen taxpayers are recorded in 
1570. In 1628 there were 11 Jewish houses. From 1646 until 
the end of the 17 century, the jurisdiction over the Jews was 
contested in a protracted lawsuit between the Herrschaft (lo- 
cal lordship) and the municipality, as to the possession of the 
cemetery, where the Herrschaft had built a wall at its expense 
in 1670. In 1724 the community numbered 358 persons, oc- 
cupying 15 houses. In 1744, 32 Jews, including the rabbi, were 
massacred by soldiers and 40 were wounded; a special prayer 
(*Selihah) was always recited on the anniversary of the disas- 
ter. Rabbis of Ceska Lipa included Daniel Ehrmann (1851-60) 
and Joel *Mueller (1867-72). A synagogue in Moorish style 
was built in 1862 and a new cemetery consecrated in 1905. The 
Jewish population numbered 130 families in 1852, 112 in 1893, 
490 persons in 1912, and 301 in 1930 (2.7% of the total). The 
community dispersed at the time of the Sudeten crisis. The 
synagogue was burned down on Nov. 10, 1938, and the Jewish 
street where it stood was renamed “Stuermergasse”; many of 
the tombstones from the old cemetery were used for build- 
ing. In 1959 a small congregation was established in Ceska 
Lipa by Jews from Sub-Carpathian Ruthenia, former soldiers 
of the Czechoslovak Army in the U.S.S.R. This congregation 
ceased to exist as well. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bondy-Dworsky, no. 650; H. Gold (ed.), Die 
Juden und Judengemeinden Boehmens... (1934), 51-553 J. Bergl, in: 
JGGJC, 2 (1930), 241-84; R. Iltis, Die aussaeen in Traenen... (1959); 
36. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Fiedler, Jewish Sights of Bohemia and 
Moravia, (1991), 55-56. 


CESKE BUDEJOVICE (Cz. Ceské Budéjovice; Ger. Bud- 
weis), city in Bohemia, Czech Republic. In 1341 two Jews 
were granted remission of taxes there for ten years. By 1390 
the Jews were living in a separate quarter of the city. There 
were anti-Jewish riots in 1505, and nine local Jews accused 
of ritual murder were burned alive and 13 drowned. The next 
year 23 Jewish children were forcibly baptized and the rest of 
the Jews were expelled from the city. Jews were permitted to 
settle again only after 1848. A new congregation was estab- 
lished in 1856. In 1859 an organized *Kultusverein was estab- 
lished, a cemetery consecrated in 1866, and a synagogue built 
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in neo-Gothic style in 1868. The community numbered 1,263 
persons living in 19 localities in 1902. Remains of the old syn- 
agogue were discovered in 1908. Rabbis of Ceske Budejovice 
included Emil Krakauer (officiated 1905-06) and Karl Thie- 
berger (1906-30). In 1930 the Jewish population numbered 
1,138 (2.6% of the total population). 

Ceske Budejovice and the vicinity were settled by eth- 
nic Germans (Sudeten Deutsche). After the annexation of the 
region by the Third Reich, the Jews were persecuted by the 
authorities and the local population. In June 1939 the offices 
of the congregation were closed down. Jewish shops were at- 
tacked on July 21, and on August 16, 1940, the Jews had to re- 
linquish their home. They were concentrated in an ancient 
building under difficult living conditions. On April 18, 1942, 
909 were deported to the death camps. Another 386 who had 
previously left the area were also deported during the war. The 
Germans blew up the synagogue on June 5, 1942. 

After World War 11, the congregation was revived, but 
ceased to function in 1970 because of a lack of members. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Huyer, Zur Geschichte der ersten Juden- 
gemeinde in Budweis (1911); H. Gold (ed.), Die Juden und Judenge- 
meinden Boehmens... (1934), 44-48; A. Charim, Die toten Gemein- 
den (1966), 23-27; N. Fryd, Pan biskup a vzorek bez ceny (1967); idem, 
Hedvabné starosti (1968). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Fiedler, Jewish 
Sights of Bohemia and Moravia (1991), 55-56. 


[Oskar K. Rabinowicz / Yeshayahu Jellinek (274 ed.)] 


°CESTIUS GALLUS (d. 67 c.£.), Roman governor of Syria, 
appointed by Nero in 63 (or 65) c.E. He was a senator, and in 
42 had been consul. When he visited Jerusalem in c. 64 the 
Jews complained to him about the conduct of the procurator 
Florus. Although Cestius promised to take action he did noth- 
ing, possibly because Florus was in favor in Rome. While in 
Judea, Cestius took a census; according to Josephus, this was in 
order to convince Nero of the strength of the Jews and perhaps 
also to acquaint him with the gravity of the situation. When 
the revolt spread, both Florus and the Jewish leaders appealed 
to Cestius, making charges and countercharges. Cestius there- 
upon dispatched the tribune Neapolitanus to investigate the 
situation. His report placed the blame on Florus. Neverthe- 
less, in the autumn of 66, Cestius set out from Antioch with 
the Twelfth Legion and other troops to quell the uprising in 
Judea. During their advance on Jerusalem, the Roman forces 
burned down *Cabul, on the road to Acre. Cestius continued 
on his way to Jerusalem, detaching forces to capture Jaffa, the 
villages in the district of Narbatene, and Lydda. In Galilee the 
rebels were defeated, but Cestius’ policy of burning villages 
and of indiscriminately killing the inhabitants led even moder- 
ates to join the rebel ranks. Advancing by way of Beth-Horon 
and Gibeon (Gabao), the Roman army reached Scopus, seized 
the suburbs of Jerusalem, and besieged the Temple Mount. A 
few days later, however, Cestius decided to withdraw. Josephus 
maintains that this was a strategic error, for the situation in the 
city was critical, many of the inhabitants being inclined to ca- 
pitulate. Cestius’ decision may have resulted from a pessimis- 
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tic appraisal of his army’s strength or of the logistics situation 
in the light of the approaching winter. The retreat became a 
rout as the Jews pursued and attacked the Romans, *Simeon 
b. Giora and *Eleazar b. Simon distinguishing themselves in 
the battle. Cestius’ defeat had several important consequences: 
many more moderates joined the rebels, a government was 
set up, and generals were appointed in command of various 
districts. In Rome the defeat led to the appointment of Ves- 
pasian as the commander of the army (Jos., Wars, 1:21; Sueto- 
nius, Vespasian, 4; Tacitus, Historiae, 5:10). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schuerer, Hist, index; Klausner, Bayit Sheni, 
5 (19517), 158-62; E-M. Abel, Histoire de la Palestine, 1 (1952), 487 ff; 
S.G.E Brandon, The Fall of Jerusalem and the Christian Church (1951), 
index, s.v. Gallus. 


[Lea Roth] 


CEUTA (Arabic Sebta), Spanish enclave on the northwest 
coast of Morocco, 16 miles dirctly south of Gibraltar. Accord- 
ing to legend, it was founded by Shem, the son of Noah. Dur- 
ing the Middle Ages Ceuta was one of the most important 
Mediterranean ports. The wealthy Jewish colony was one of 
the most ancient and cultured communities in Africa, but it 
suffered persecution under the Almohade rule beginning in 
1148. Joseph ibn *Aknin, a disciple of Maimonides, was born 
there. Merchants from Genoa, Marseilles, and elsewhere, as- 
sisted by the Jews, were responsible for its commercial ex- 
pansion. The treaty of 1161 between Genoa and the emperor 
of Morocco increased the trade of the city, and in 1159 Benja- 
min of Tudela found in Genoa two Jewish dyers from Ceuta. 
In 1542 Jews evacuated from Safi and Azemmour, Morocco, 
settled there. Ceuta also served as a refuge for Marranos from 
Spain and the Balearic Islands. A Spanish possession and mil- 
itary station since 1580, Ceuta had a Jewish population only 
intermittently until the establishment in 1869 of a community. 
In 1969, it numbered 600 and had an organized structure in- 
cluding religious institutions. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Ortéga, Los Hebreos en Marruecos (1919), 
110, 138; SIHM, Portugal, 3 (1948), 181, 279-94; 4 (1951), 282ff.; Hirsch- 
berg, Afrikah, 2 (1965), index; Corcos, in: JQR, 55 (1964/65), 62, 65, 
72; idem, in: Sefunot, 10 (1966), 74f. 
[David Corcos] 


CEYLON (Sri Lanka), island, south of India, now an inde- 
pendent state. Legend and tradition, Islamic and Samaritan in 
origin, connect Ceylon with biblical personalities and events. 
Adam is said to have descended on the island after his expul- 
sion from Paradise, and Noah’s Ark allegedly rested on the 
mountains of Serandib, which tradition equates with Mount 
Ararat. The presence of Jews in Ceylon is alluded to by the 
g'+-century Muslim traveler Abu Za’id al-Hasan Sirafi and the 
12"-century Muslim geographer al-Idrisi. According to the lat- 
ter, four of the Council of 16 appointed by the king of Ceylon 
were Jews. The number of Jews living there cannot be ascer- 
tained, though an obscure and doubtful passage in *Benja- 
min of Tudela (mid-12" century) reads either 3,000 or 23,000. 
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When the Dutch East India Company established its foothold 
in Ceylon, Jews from the Malabar coast may have gone there 
for the purpose of trade. From 1758 to 1760, Leopold LJ. van 
Dort, a former Jew born in Holland, was professor of Hebrew 
at the Christian Theological Seminary in Colombo. In 1809, 
while Ceylon was under British rule, the chief justice Sir Al- 
exander Johnston was seriously interested in a large-scale im- 
migration of Jews to Ceylon and submitted his project to the 
government; however no further action was taken. Accord- 
ing to the traveler J. *Saphir a small group of European Jews 
led by the brothers Wormser established a coffee estate in the 
hills above Kandy in 1841. No Jewish communal organization 
appears to have existed in any part of Ceylon. 


[Walter Joseph Fischel] 


Ceylon-Israel Relations 

Diplomatic relations between Israel and Ceylon were estab- 
lished only in 1957. In Ceylon, which gained its independence 
in 1948 and always maintained a pro-Arab policy, opinions 
were divided with regard to Israel. The Moslem minority there, 
numbering around 1,000,000 people, has religious, cultural, 
and historic ties with the Arab world and exerts consistent 
pressure on its government to support the Arabs against Israel. 
An additional factor is that the Arab states buy a significant 
amount of Ceylonese tea, which is the major export item, and 
threaten to cut off these purchases if Ceylon were to improve 
its relations with Israel. The policy of the government of India 
also influences its Ceylonese neighbor. Several Jewish women 
of European origin, who are married to Ceylonese, are now 
living on this island, and they constitute its total Jewish pop- 
ulation. Despite Israel's efforts, two major political parties in 
Ceylon continue to support the Arabs. Throughout the years 
of the relations between Israel and Ceylon, from 1957 until 
1970, each Ceylonese government continued, more or less, 
the policy of its predecessor in supporting the Arab states. 
The government of Mrs. Bandaranaike, which was elected in 
1970, resolved (under Arab and Communist influence) to take 
a more extreme approach than any previous government and 
suspended relations with Israel. In announcing this policy, the 
Ceylonese government declared that it was suspending rela- 
tions until Israel's retreat from the territories occupied in the 
Six-Day War (1967) or until an agreement had been reached to 
the satisfaction of the Arabs. This policy resulted in the closing 
of Israel’s legation in Colombo in August 1970. Low-level rela- 
tions were resumed in the early 1980s but broken off again in 
1990. In 2000, diplomatic relations were fully restored. Israel 
has supplied Sri Lanka with arms. 


[Yitzhak Navon] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.E. Tennent, Ceylon, 2 (Eng., 1860), 250ff.; 
J. Saphir, Even Sappir, 2 (1874), 95; D.W. Marks and A. Loewy, Mem- 
oir of Sir Francis Henry Goldsmid, bart. (18827); Reissner, in: Ceylon 
Historical Journal, 3 (1953), 136-44, 228-33. 


CHABAD, a trend in the hasidic movement founded in the 
186 century by *Israel b. Eliezer Baal Shem Tov. Habad was 
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created by *Shneur Zalman of Lyady, a disciple of *Dov Baer 
the maggid of Mezhirich and of *Menahem Mendel of Vitebsk. 
When Menahem Mendel emigrated to Erez Israel (1777), Sh- 
neur Zalman replaced him as leader of the Hasidim of Belo- 
russia; When Shneur Zalman assumed this leadership, he be- 
gan to formulate his specific doctrine, which was published 
20 years later in the book Likkutei Amarim, also known as 
Tanya (Slavuta, 1796). He developed a systematic theosophi- 
cal doctrine concerning the conceptions of God, the mystical 
world of the spheres, the inner meaning of the revealed world, 
and of human religious obligations and mystical orientation, 
as based on the Kabbalah of Isaac *Luria. Chabad teachings 
combined Lurianic Kabbalah in its original form with the 
Hasidism of the Baal Shem Tov and particularly the innova- 
tions of the maggid of Mezhirich. Chabad theosophy is based 
on the mystical contention that all things in the world are im- 
bued with dynamic divine vitality, and this divine presence is 
the foundation for all reality. The assertion that the divine el- 
ement permeates every object, every act, and every thought, 
becomes the criterion for evaluating the whole of human ex- 
perience. When seen in the light of the omnipresence of God, 
physical reality is grasped as a garment or as a vessel for the 
divine presence. Hence a dialectical worldview emerges that 
perceives a dual meaning for all existence. Therefore reality 
is grasped simultaneously as a divine essence and a physical 
manifestation, as a spiritual interior and a material exterior, 
as divine unity and a corporeal multiplicity, as Infinity and 
Nothingness, known as Ayin, and as finite existence, known 
as Yesh. These two perspectives incorporating opposite visages 
simultaneously condition one another and are united within 
each other. The foundation for divine worship is based on the 
assumption that a divine essence is at the root of every physi- 
cal and spiritual phenomenon and that beyond all external 
reality there lies a hidden truth. Therefore the essence of the 
mystical worship is the realization of the new consciousness 
of the divine presence that radiates upon man or is contem- 
plated by him. Chabad took it upon itself to elaborate sys- 
tematically these mystical contentions and paradoxical ob- 
servations of the unity of opposites underlying all existence. 
Chabad stresses both intellectuality, hence its name Hokhmah, 
Binah, Daat (“Wisdom, Understanding, Knowledge”), and 
numerous mystical teachings concerning the unity of oppo- 
sites as well as tracts on rapture and ecstasy, contemplation 
and meditation. Chabad described two contradictory divine 
wills within the Godhead which relate simultaneously to both 
“creation from nothingness into being” and “annihilation of 
being into nothingness.” This perception further demanded a 
two-fold human commitment regarding divine worship: one 
is required to meditate on the concrete revealed existence of 
the Yesh (“being”), and equally to concentrate upon the con- 
cealed realm of the ayin (“nothingness”). The first demand 
focuses on Torah study and on the minute observation of 
the commandments - both described as “drawing down the 
divine abundance” from the abstract infinite to the concrete 
finite reality (hamshakhat ha-shefah ba-gashmiut), while the 
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second demand focuses on the mystical ascent from the con- 
crete to the abstract, accomplished through the divestment 
of corporeality, contemplation, and rapture (hafshatat ha- 
gashmiut, haalah, hitbonenut and hitpaalut). The former is 
perceived in Chabad as transformation of the Ayin into Yesh 
while the latter is understood as transformation of the Yesh 
into Ayin. These transformations are possible since Chabad 
teachings acknowledge the existence of a single divine entity 
which transforms itself continuously from ayin into yesh and 
from yesh into ayin, while viewing all other apparent real- 
ity as an illusion devoid of any substance. This view is called 
acosmism, a concept that express the argument of the sole 
existence of the divine essence and denies that the world is a 
distinct entity: Shneur Zalman of Lyady argued: “For just as 
He was alone one and unique before the six days of creation, 
so He is now after the creation. This is because everything is 
absolutely as nothing and naught in relation to His being and 
essence” (Tanya, p. 219). Chabad teachings on this unity of op- 
posites, on acosmism, and on dual divine worship, were pub- 
lished and disseminated in numerous books from the end of 
the 18 century until today. 

In Chabad, in the first few generations, the leadership of 
the zaddik was mainly spiritual: encounters between him and 
the members of his congregation were devoted to the study 
of Torah, and to ethics and discussion of the problems of the 
community. In the 20" century, Chabad leadership underwent 
a profound transformation and generated a messianic resur- 
gence in the wake of the Holocaust followed by a movement of 
repentance (hazarah bi-teshuvah) thereby developing a com- 
prehensive spiritual and social bonding between the zaddik 
and his followers that was nurtured by messianic hopes. The 
immense messianic resurgence followed by the repentance 
movement produced both enthusiasm in some quarters and 
sharp criticism in others. In the 18" and 19‘ centuries the 
concern for Jewish interests often brought the leaders of 
Habad into conflict with the authorities, but sometimes they 
were able to cooperate with them for the benefit of the commu- 
nity. In 1812 the founder of Habad fled with the Russian armies 
before Napoleon - s advance and instructed his followers to 
give active support to the Russian side. All Habad zaddikim, 
with the exception of Menahem Mendel (1902-1994), who 
lived in the United States, were imprisoned by the Rus- 
sian authorities in different periods and were liberated only 
after special intervention. The Habad Hasidim were the first 
hasidic teachers to establish yeshivot (Tomekhei Temimim) and 
they also developed a ramified speculative and propagandist 
literature as well as alternative historiography that challenged 
the position of the *Haskalah or enlightment as well as of 
academic scholarship. The first and principal center of Habad 
until World War 1 was in Belorussia and from there it spread 
to different areas of eastern Europe. Habad established a 
settlement in Erez Israel and even reached central Russia. 
In Soviet Russia Chabad conducted widespread clandestine 
activities and during the period between the two world wars 
transferred their center first to Latvia, then to Poland, and 
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finally to the United States. After World War 11 they partici- 
pated in rescue activities and also worked in European Dis- 
placed Persons - camps and among the Jews of North Af- 
rica. 

Two large centers of Chabad Hasidism emerged, one in 
the U.S. and the other in Israel (*Kefar Habad), but its emis- 
saries were active in many countries. In the last few decades of 
the 20" century Chabad divided into separate groups which 
differed in their perceptions surrounding the messianic beliefs 
focused upon the last rabbi Menachem Mendel *Schneersohn, 
who is perceived as the last Chabad mentor before the long 
awaited redemption. 

For additional details and bibliography, see *Shneur Zal- 
man of Lyady and *Shneersohn family. For Chabad activities 
in the latter part of the 20 century, see *Schneersohn, Me- 
nachem Mendel. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Elior, The Paradoxical Ascent to God: The 
Kabbalistic Theosophy of Chabad Hasidism (1993); N. Loewenthal, 
Communicating the Infinite: The Emergence of the Chabad School 
(1990); R. Elior, “Chabad: The Contemplative Ascent to God,” in: A. 
Green (ed.), Jewish Spirituality (1987); idem, “The Lubavitch Mes- 
sianic Resurgence: The Historical and Mystical Background,’ in: P. 
Schafer and M. Cohen (eds.), Toward The Millennium, 383-408; G. 
Greenberg, “Mahane Israel-Lubavitch 1940-1945: Actively respond- 
ing to Khurban, in: A. Berger (ed.), Bearing Witness to the Holo- 
caust 1939-1989 (1991), 141-163; idem, “Redemption after Holocaust 
According to Mahane Israel-Lubavitch 1940-1945,” in: Modern Ju- 
daism, 12 (1992), 61-84; E. Schweid, Bein Hurban Li- Yeshua (1994), 
39-94; A. Rapoport Albert, “Hagiography with Footnotes: Edifying 
Tales and the Writing of History in Hasidism,” in: Studies in Jewish 
Historiography in Memory of Arnaldo Momigliano, supplement to 
History and Theory (1988). 


[Avraham Rubinstein / Rachel Lior (274 ed.)] 


CHABON, MICHAEL (1963- ), U.S. novelist. Chabon was 
born in Washington p.c., but moved at six to Columbia, 
Maryland, a city more of the imagination than of reality, as 
only a tiny part of the city had actually been built. The young 
Chabon placed a prospective plan of the city on his wall along- 
side a map of Walt Disney World, and these simultaneously 
imaginary and real worlds, along with such favorite childhood 
fantasy tales as The Hobbit, the Oz books, various books of 
mythology, and superhero comics, proved to be among his 
earliest influences. Chabon graduated from the University of 
Pittsburgh and received his master’s in creative writing from 
the University of California, Irvine. His first novel, The Mys- 
teries of Pittsburgh (1988), is the coming-of-age story of Art 
Bechstein, a homosexual Jewish college graduate coping with 
his gangster father. Chabon’s A Model World, and Other Sto- 
ries (1991) is a collection of stories dealing with unrequited 
love and adolescent angst. After abandoning Fountain City, 
his 1,500-page unpublished second novel, Chabon quickly 
wrote the highly regarded Wonder Boys (1995), the story of a 
disastrous weekend in the life of Grady Tripp, a burned-out, 
middle-aged writer who cannot finish his 2,600-page second 
novel. Next came Werewolves in their Youth (1999), which in- 
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cluded nine tales set in the Pacific Northwest; many focused 
on troubled family relationships. 

Chabon gained sterling reviews and wide popular at- 
tention for his third novel, the Pulitzer Prize-winning The 
Amazing Adventures of Kavalier and Clay (2000). With this 
wide-ranging work, Chabon broadened his canvas and dem- 
onstrated an expansive, lyrical, anti-minimalist style. The 
Amazing Adventures of Kavalier and Clay is a sweeping tale of 
the 1930s and 1940s that follows the lives of two Jewish cous- 
ins, the American Sammy Clay (né Klayman) and the Czech 
Josef Kavalier, who has escaped the Nazis with the help of an 
elderly magician and the legendary golem of Prague. As teens, 
Kavalier and Clay create a new comic book hero, The Escap- 
ist, a Houdini-like superhero who uses his amazing escapist 
ability to battle the Nazis. Chabon moves his readers from 
Prague to New York to Antarctica, bringing together in one 
giant Jewish American quilt such diverse elements as pulp 
adventure stories, vaudeville, the Jewish origins of American 
comic books, Salvador Dali, Orson Welles, the golem, and the 
Holocaust. The novel combines a literary and a pulp sensibil- 
ity, realist and surrealist elements, and such disparate influ- 
ences as comic books, Jewish folklore, magical realism, and the 
works of such authors as Jorge Luis Borges, Herman Melville, 
Vladimir Nabokov, and John Cheever. Chabon thus brings a 
fresh stylistic approach to bear on his tale of Jews striving to 
escape the horrors and limitations of the 1940s. Chabon’s next 
work was Summerland (2002), an original fantasy for Ameri- 
can children loosely based on American folklore. Chabon then 
published The Final Solution (2004), a novel about a British 
Sherlock Holmes-like retired investigator who gets involved 
in the case of Linus Steinman, a mute Jewish orphan escapee 
from Nazi Germany, and his parrot Bruno, who recites strings 
of mysterious German numbers. Given his more recent work, 
Chabon showed himself to be one of the most interesting of 
the new generation of Jewish American novelists. 

[Craig Svonkin (2"¢ ed.)] 


°CHAEREMON (first century c.£.), Egyptian stoic, historian, 
and priest. Chaeremon became celebrated for his learning and 
was invited to tutor Nero in Rome; he also succeeded *Apion 
as librarian in Alexandria. Fragments of his writings are extant 
in the works of other authors. His “History of Egypt,” which 
has not survived but is mentioned by Josephus (Apion, 1:288) 
and Porphyry, attempts to prove the superiority of Egyptian 
culture, presenting it as a model of the true philosophy. The 
emperor Claudius, in his letter to the Alexandrians concern- 
ing the Jews, mentions a Chaeremon, who may be possibly the 
historian at the Alexandrian embassy. That Chaeremon held 
anti-Jewish views is evident from the passages from his book 
concerning the exodus from Egypt, cited by Josephus. In these, 
Chaeremon expresses a similar view to that of the Egyptian 
writer *Manetho, who connects the exodus with the expul- 
sion of the *Hyksos dynasty by the Egyptians and describes 
the outcasts as lepers. Josephus tries to show that the two ac- 
counts contradict each other and are unreliable. Later writers, 
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such as Porphyry, however, contend that he is trustworthy and 
accurate. The fact that Chaeremon sided actively with the Al- 
exandrians in their struggle with the Jews, however, casts great 
doubt upon his objectivity in his writing about Jews. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pauly-Wissowa, 6 (1899), 2025-27 s.v. Chaire- 
mon; Schuerer, Gesch., 3 (1909*), 536ff.; H.R. Schwyzer, Chairemon 
(Ger., 1932); M. Stern, in: Zion, 28 (1963), 223-7. 


[Lea Roth] 


CHAGALL, BELLA ROSENFELD (1895-1944), writer and 
wife of artist Marc *Chagall. Bella was born in Vitebsk, White 
Russia, the youngest of eight children of Shmuel Noah and 
Alta Rosenfeld. Her parents, owners of a successful jewelry 
business, were members of the hasidic community and con- 
ducted their family life according to Jewish tradition. How- 
ever, they also sought out secular education and opportuni- 
ties for their children. Chagall, who was educated in Russian 
language schools, became a student in the Faculty of Letters 
at the University of Moscow in her teens; she was particularly 
interested in theater and art, and as a university student, she 
contributed articles to a Moscow newspaper. In 1909, while 
visiting friends in St. Petersburg, she met Marc Chagall; their 
attraction was instantaneous and they were soon engaged. 
Although both were from Vitebsk, their social worlds were 
far apart and the Rosenfelds were unhappy with the engage- 
ment. The couple finally married in 1915 and their only child, 
Ida, was born the next year. In 1922, Marc Chagall moved his 
family to France. Bella was a constant subject in her husband’s 
art, often represented as a beloved bride. The Chagalls fled to 
the United States following the outbreak of World War 11, ar- 
riving in New York in 1941. Bella Chagall died in 1944 in the 
United States, apparently of a viral infection. Bella Chagall’s 
literary work included the editing and translation of her hus- 
band’s 1922 autobiography from Russian into French (Ma 
Vie, 1931; Eng. trans., My Life, 1960). Her major work, Burn- 
ing Lights (Brenendike Likht), written in Yiddish in France in 
1939, was published posthumously in English in 1946. Cha- 
gall said that her visits to Jewish communities in Palestine in 
1931 and Vilna in 1935 prompted her to write in Yiddish, her 
“faltering mother tongue.” In Burning Lights, Chagall arranges 
her reminiscences according to the calendar and observances 
of the Jewish year. Writing in the voice of her childhood self, 
Basha, she places female experience at the center of her lumi- 
nous narrative. Chagall’s selective portrait of her well-to-do 
urban family, living among and employing gentiles, successful 
in business, religiously active, and communally philanthropic, 
contrasts with contemporaneous depictions of the contained 
and impoverished Jewish life of the East European shtetl. A 
great part of the genius of Brenendike Likht is Chagall’s abil- 
ity to convey simultaneously the timelessness of traditional 
Jewish life and a dark foreboding prompted by the existential 
reality of East European Jewry in the 1930s. A second post- 
humous autobiographical volume, First Encounter, was pub- 
lished in 1983. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.R. Baskin. “Piety and Female Aspiration in 
the Memoirs of Pauline Epstein Wengeroff and Bella Rosenfeld Cha- 
gall? in: Nashim, 7 (Spring 2004): 65-96; idem, Introduction to Bella 
Chagall, Burning Lights (trans. N. Guterman, 19967). 

[Judith R. Baskin (2"4 ed.)] 


CHAGALL, MARC (1887-1985), artist. Chagall was born 
in Liozno, Vitebsk in Belorussia; his family name was Segal, 
and he himself later adopted the spelling “Chagall.” His father 
worked in the warehouse of a herring-monger. Chagall was 
sent to heder as a child and then attended the public school. 
There he discovered his talent, and to the alarm of his father, 
but with his mother’s support, he enrolled in the local art 
school. In the winter of 1906-07, he went to St. Petersburg and 
was awarded a scholarship to the school sponsored by the Im- 
perial Society for the Furtherance of the Arts. Subsequently, 
he was greatly stimulated by the instruction he received at the 
Svanseva School from Leon *Bakst. The lawyer Max Vinaver 
admired Chagall’s talent and gave him a monthly allowance so 
that he could go to Paris. He stayed in Paris from 1910 to 1914 
and in May 1914 held a one-man show in Berlin. He then re- 
turned to Vitebsk, and the outbreak of World War 1 prevented 
him from going back to Paris. He was drafted into the Czarist 
army, and was given a desk job in a government office, being 
able to paint in his free time. In 1915 he married Bella Rosen- 
feld. In the fall of 1917, when the Bolsheviks came to power, 
Chagall was appointed commissar for fine arts in Vitebsk, and 
director of the newly established Free Academy of Art. Later, 
in Moscow, he was appointed designer for the Chamber State 
Jewish Theater. But his aesthetics, influenced by the cubism of 
Picasso, did not please the artistically reactionary party ofh- 
cials and, in the summer of 1922, he left Russia with his family. 
He stopped in Berlin, where the dealer Paul *Cassirer issued 
a portfolio of the 20 etchings Chagall had made to illustrate 
his autobiography, Ma Vie (1931; My Life, 1960). 

In 1923, he settled in France. Etchings for deluxe editions 
of Gogol’s Dead Souls and La Fontaine’s Fables, and for the Old 
Testament, commissioned by the dealer, Ambroise Vollard, 
provided him with funds. Slowly his pictures found buyers, 
and he gained recognition in France, Germany, and Switzer- 
land. But in Nazi Germany 57 of his works were confiscated 
from public collections, and some were held up for ridicule 
in the “Degenerate Art” exhibition at Munich in 1937. Fear- 
ing persecution by the Nazis when they invaded France, the 
Chagalls escaped to the United States, arriving in New York 
in June, 1941. Bella Chagall died in 1944, shortly after finishing 
her memoirs, Burning Lights (1946, with illustrations by Cha- 
gall). In 1948 Chagall decided to return to France. In 1952 he 
married Valentine Brodsky. Chagall received commissions to 
make decorations for a Catholic church in Assy in the French 
Alps, and to design stained glass windows for the cathedral 
in Metz, for the synagogue of the Hadassah Medical Center 
in Jerusalem, and a large glass panel in the entrance to the 
UN Secretariat. He also designed a stained glass panel for the 
audience hall in the Vatican. He painted a new ceiling for the 
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opera in Paris, murals for the New York Metropolitan Opera 
House, and contributed a mural, floor mosaics, and designs 
for the curtains for the new Knesset in Jerusalem. He received 
many prizes as well as honorary university degrees. In 1967 
plans were made for a Chagall Museum at Cimiez, just out- 
side Nice, not far from his permanent residence at Saint-Paul 
de Vence. The artist donated many of his pictures on biblical 
themes to this museum. 

Chagall’s work - mostly paintings in watercolor, gouache, 
or oil, many etchings and lithographs, but also a few sculptures 
and ceramics, as well as designs executed by craftsmen in a 
variety of media — is not easily catalogued. At the very outset 
of his career he rebelled against the insipid realism that pre- 
vailed in Russia about 1900, though his color scheme remained 
darkish and subdued until his experiences in France allowed 
him to brighten his palette, especially under the influence of 
Gauguin. He was influenced by cubism, but his poetic quasi- 
cubism, with easily recognizable subject matter, was different 
from the experiments of the more rigid cubists, who whittled 
down life and content in geometrical patterns. Chagall’s large 
curvilinear forms are arrived at through broad, rich, colors 
applied with a lyrical, poetic quality. Non-naturalistic colors 
are generally favored. ‘There is little of the academic painter's 
orthodox perspective. His Jewish whimsicality is frequently 
apparent in his work and his simplification often calls to mind 
what a child or a peasant might have painted. Chagall in his 
youth must have looked with deep interest at the Russian pop- 
ular art he encountered in or around Vitebsk. 

The preponderance of specifically Jewish subject matter 
in Chagall’s work is significant. He was thoroughly familiar 
with Jewish customs and his inspiration derived from a clearly 
definable, specific milieu in a particular period (c. 1887-1907). 
Though he was inspired by Parisian vistas and by various land- 
scapes in France, the locale for most of Chagall’s works is the 
Jewish quarter of his native city. Equally important is the in- 
fluence of Hasidism which prevailed in his family. 

[Alfred Werner] 


A national museum, the Museum of the Marc Chagall 
Biblical Message, at Cimiez, near Nice, to house Chagall’s work 
of biblical inspiration, was officially opened on Chagall’s 86 
birthday, July 7, 1973, by Mr. Maurice Druon, French minis- 
ter of culture, and the main address was delivered by Andre 
Malraux. The artist donated many of his pictures on biblical 
themes to this museum 

In 1977, his 90‘ birthday was celebrated both in Israel 
and France. In Israel, the Municipality of Jerusalem unani- 
mously decided to confer on him the honor of Yakir Yerusha- 
layim (“worthy of Jerusalem”) and, in view of his age, to con- 
fer the honor on him in Paris. Chagall, however, insisted on 
coming to Jerusalem, and the ceremony was held at the pres- 
idential residence on Nov. 3, 1977. On the same occasion, the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy honoris causa, conferred on 
him by the Hebrew University on the occasion of its Jubilee in 
1975, was formally handed to him. A doctorate, honoris causa, 
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was also conferred on him by the Weizmann Institute of Sci- 
ence, and an exhibition of his works was held at the Tel Aviv 
Museum. The Grand Cross of the Legion of Honor was con- 
ferred on him by France in January 1977, and in October he 
was honored by an exhibition at the Louvre, an honor never 
before given to a living artist. Chagall’s later work included 
“The American Windows,’ which honored the 1976 U.S. bi- 
centennial and Chicago’s Mayor Richard J. Daley. 
[Rohan Saxena (2"¢ ed.)] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: EF. Meyer, Marc Chagall (Eng., 1964); J.J. Swee- 
ney, Marc Chagall (Eng., 1946); L. Venturi, Marc Chagall (Fr., 1956). 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Alexander, Marc Chagall (Eng., 1978); 
J.-M. Foray et al. (eds), Marc Chagall (Eng., 2003). 


CHAGRIN, FRANCIS (1905-1972), French composer. Born 
in Bucharest into a wealthy family, Chagrin studied engineer- 
ing in accordance with his father’s wishes, but subsequently 
left home to study composition in Paris with Paul *Dukas 
and Nadia Boulanger. Before World War 11 he moved to Lon- 
don, where he settled, and continued his studies with Matyas 
*Seiber (1944-46). He joined the French section of the BBC 
Overseas Service in 1941, for which he was made an Officer 
of the Academie Frangaise. He founded the Society for the 
Promotion of New Music (sPNM) in 1943, thus giving many 
young composers their first hearing. His works include two 
symphonies (he was at work on the third at the time of his 
death); Prelude and Fugue, and suites, for orchestra; a piano 
concerto; over 100 songs; piano pieces; and incidental music 
to Shaw’s Heartbreak House and Gozzi’s 11 Ré Cervo. 


[Max Loppert (24 ed.)] 


CHAGY, BERELE (1892-1954), hazzan and composer. Born 
in Dagdo, Russia, Chagy took his first position as hazzan in 
Smolensk at the age of 18, but left after three years for the U.S. 
He held positions in Detroit, Boston, and Newark and in 1932 
went to Johannesburg, South Africa, where he remained for 
nine years. On his return to the U.S. he became hazzan at Tem- 
ple Beth-El in Brooklyn, New York, a post which he held until 
his retirement. Chagy attained great popularity through his 
concerts and recordings and was praised for his clear, ringing, 
tenor voice, with a naturally graceful and flexible coloratura. 
In 1937 he published Tefillot Chagy, containing 87 recitatives 
for Sabbath services. 


CHAIKIN, SOL C. (1918-1991), U.S. labor leader. Chaikin, 
born in Harlem and the son of immigrants who were garment 
workers, was the ninth president of the International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union. He was the first to be born in the 
20‘ century and the first to be born and educated in the U.S. 
Chaikin graduated from the City College of New York and 
joined the 1LGwu in 1940, the year he received his degree 
from Brooklyn Law School. His first job with the union was 
as an organizer in the New England area. He served with the 
US. Air Force in Southeast Asia during World War 11, then 
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returned to the union, establishing a reputation as a skilled 
negotiator. In 1955, he was made a director of the Lower South- 
west Region, consisting primarily of Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, and Texas. In 1959, he was made assistant direc- 
tor of the Northeast Department, whose 430,000 members 
made it the union's biggest unit. Chaikin was named an in- 
ternational vice president in 1965 and general secretary-trea- 
surer in 1973. When Louis *Stulberg retired as president in 
1975 because of illness, Chaikin was named to fill the remain- 
der of his term. He was elected president in 1977 and reelected 
twice more before stepping down in 1986, when he was suc- 
ceeded by Jay *Mazur. 

When Chaikin became president, the 11gwu had some 
400,000 members. Faced by an increasing number of non- 
union shops, many in the South, and a flood of imports from 
low-wage factories in Asia, South America, and Europe, mem- 
bership dwindled to 220,000 by the time Chaikin retired. His 
biggest battles as president were to heighten public conscious- 
ness of the loss of jobs to competition from overseas; to elim- 
inate sweatshops, especially in New York City’s Chinatown; 
and to fight the legalization of “homework,” a practice that 
encouraged women to subcontract garment work at home 
but which unions believed fostered abuses in child-labor and 
minimum-wage laws. 

Chaikin was also a vice president and member of the ex- 
ecutive council of the AFL-cI0. In 1977, he was appointed by 
President Jimmy *Carter to the U.S. delegation to review the 
Helsinki Agreement on human rights at meetings in Belgrade 
and Madrid. He helped plan the Jacob K. Javits Convention 
Center on Manhattan’s West Side and became acting presi- 
dent in 1989. He was part of AFL-c10 delegations to Egypt, 
Chile, Argentina, Brazil, Portugal, and Spain and represented 
the U.S. at labor summits in London in 1977 and Tokyo in 
1979. He was the first chairman of the AFL-c1o’s American 
Council of Education, a trustee of Brandeis University, the 
Fashion Institute of Technology, and the Long Island Jewish 
Medical Center. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: New York Times (May 30, 1975; April 3, 1991); 
Women’s Wear Daily, (April 3, 1991). 

[Mort Sheinman (24 ed.)] 


CHAIN, SIR ERNEST BORIS (1906-1979), British bio- 
chemist and Nobel laureate for his role in the discovery of 
penicillin. He was born in Berlin and obtained doctorates 
at the Friedrich Wilhelm University in Berlin in 1930 and at 
Cambridge University in 1935. He worked at the Pathological 
Institute of the Charité Hospital in Berlin until Hitler came to 
power in Germany. In 1933 he began work at Cambridge, and 
in 1935 went to the Sir William Dunn School of Pathology in 
Oxford, to work with professor (later Lord) Florey. In 1928 Sir 
Alexander Fleming accidentally discovered the antibacterial 
powers of the mold from which penicillin was subsequently 
derived. In 1938 Chain and Florey collaborated on a systematic 
study of antibacterial substances, including Fleming’s mold. 
They were able to prove that the product they extracted from 
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his mold was effective, not only on infected laboratory ani- 
mals but also on a London policeman dying of a blood infec- 
tion, and on a boy with a streptococcal infection that would 
otherwise have been fatal. Industrial development of peni- 
cillin was impossible in England at the time because of the 
concentration on the war effort, but three American compa- 
nies, Pfizer, Merck, and Squibb, undertook to mass-produce 
penicillin. For their work in developing penicillin, Fleming, 
Florey, and Chain shared the Nobel Prize in physiology and 
medicine in 1945. In 1948 Chain became the scientific director 
of the International Research Center for Chemical Microbi- 
ology at the Instituto Superiore di Sanita in Rome. In 1961 he 
returned to England, to become professor of biochemistry at 
Imperial College, London. He was given a knighthood in 1969. 
He is the author of Landmarks and Perspectives in Biochemi- 
cal Research (1964). An ardent Zionist, Chain was a governor 
of the Weizmann Institute of Science at Rehovot and active in 
the cause of Israel. In 1967 he became a member of the world 
executive of the World Jewish Congress. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: T.N. Levitan, Laureates: Jewish Winners of 
the Nobel Prize (1960), 151ff. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.W. Clark, 
The Life of Ernest Chain: Penicillin and Beyond (1985). 


{Samuel Aaron Miller] 


CHAJES (known also as Birkenstadt, Bochstein, Bockstadt, 
and MaBaSh, an abbreviation for Mi-Birkenshtadt), GER- 
SHON BEN ABRAHAM (d. 1789), rabbi in Moravia; grand- 
son of Menahem Mendel *Krochmal. When rabbi of Hotzen- 
plotz (*Osoblaha) in 1751, Chajes pronounced a *herem on 
Jacob *Emden. He later became rabbi of Mattersdorf, and in 
1778 rabbi of Nikolsburg (Mikulov), being elected *Landesrab- 
biner of Moravia in 1780. Although in constant conflict with 
the elders of Nikolsburg, Chajes was not permitted to move to 
another community because Nikolsburg had been designated 
the seat of the Landesrabbinat by the Judenordnung of 1753. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Gold (ed.), Juden und Judengemeinden 
Maehrens... (1929), index (Bibliography: 51 no. 19). 


CHAJES, HIRSCH (Zevi) PEREZ (1876-1927), rabbi, 
scholar, and Zionist leader. Chajes was born in Brody, Galicia, 
the grandson of Zevi Hirsch *Chajes. He studied Talmud and 
rabbinics with his father Solomon and his uncle Isaac Chajes, 
rabbi in Brody, and received a general education as well. He 
was considered a child prodigy. Later, he studied at the Jewish 
Theological Seminary and the University of Vienna, at the lat- 
ter under the Orientalist D.H. *Mueller. In 1902, after serving 
for a short time as a teacher of religion in Lemberg and as li- 
brarian of the Oriental Institute in Vienna, Chajes began lec- 
turing on Jewish history and Bible at the *Collegio Rabbinico 
Italiano in Florence. From 1904 he lectured on Hebrew at the 
University of Florence, where among his pupils was Umberto 
*Cassuto. An ardent Zionist from his youth, Chajes became 
the champion of Zionism in Italy, propagating his views in 
the Settimana Israelitica. In 1912 Chajes became rabbi of the 
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Trieste congregation. There he founded the periodical I] Mes- 
saggero Israelitico, which he wrote almost singlehandedly. In 
1918 Chajes went to Vienna as deputy to Chief Rabbi Moritz 
*Guedemann, whom he succeeded on the latter’s death shortly 
thereafter. He did much to relieve the suffering of Jewish vic- 
tims of World War 1 both in Trieste and Vienna, and contin- 
ued this work in the Jewish community during the depression 
and political upheavals after the war. During his nine years 
of office in Vienna, the second largest community in Europe, 
Chajes was the undisputed spiritual leader of Austrian Jewry, 
though his Zionist views were unpopular with the wealthy and 
comfortable assimilationists, and his liberal scholarship as well 
as his Zionism antagonized most of the Orthodox. But his in- 
fluence on the younger generation was considerable. In time 
he was recognized as one of the leading men in world Jewry. 
A fine orator and a charismatic personality, Chajes greatly im- 
pressed his audiences with his sermons and speeches begin- 
ning with his first address as chief rabbi of Vienna, in which he 
made his Zionist confession of faith. In his charitable activities 
he was much helped by his friendship with some American 
Jewish leaders, and he visited the United States twice. Chajes 
took a great interest in Jewish education, founding or reviv- 
ing two Jewish elementary schools, a high school (which after 
his death was given his name), the religious teachers’ semi- 
nary, and in particular, a Hebrew paedagogium, of which he 
was director and where he taught Bible. He also served on 
the board of the Jewish Theological Seminary. As a leading 
Zionist, Chajes attended the San Remo Peace Conference in 
1920 and was elected chairman of the Zionist Actions Com- 
mittee for 1921-25. The coveted lectureship at the Hebrew Uni- 
versity eluded him (despite Bialik’s interventions) because of 
his critical approach to the Bible. In 1923 Chajes organized the 
first Jewish League of Nations Association, of which he was 
president until his death. Chajes’ contributions to modern 
Jewish scholarship were mainly the fruit of his years in Italy. 
His dissertation, Markus-Studien (1899), was devoted to the 
New Testament; in it he suggested that some of Jesus’ sayings 
were translated into Hebrew to give them greater sanctity, a 
thesis which did not find acceptance. In 1899, too, he published 
Proverbia-Studien, and in 1900, Beitraege zur nordsemitischen 
Onomatologie. His Juedische und juedischindische Grabin- 
schriften aus Aden (with a contribution by J. Kirste on the In- 
dian texts) appeared in 1903. To A. Kahana’s series of modern 
commentaries to the books of the Bible, Chajes contributed 
those on Psalms (19077) and Amos (1906). He also edited the 
medieval author Solomon b. Ha-Yatom’s commentary on the 
tractate Moed Katan entitled Perush Massekhet Mashkin, from 
a unique manuscript (1909). Several hundred articles, notes, 
and book reviews of his appeared in the learned journals of 
the time as well as in several Festschriften; among the former 
was the Rivista Israelitica, of which he was a coeditor. At the 
age of 13 Chajes had a Hebrew poem accepted in Ha-Zefirah 
(May 31, 1890, p. 505; repr. ibid., Jan. 13, 1928, p. 4); and he was 
proud to be one of the first European university teachers to ac- 
cept a thesis on a modern Hebrew poet, U. Cassuto’s thesis on 
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HLN. Bialik’s poetry. A memorial volume, Abhandlungen zur 
Erinnerung an H.P. Chajes, edited by V. Aptowitzer and A.Z. 
Schwarz, appeared in 1933. A collection of his speeches and 
lectures, Reden und Vortraege, appeared in 1933 and another, 
Im heroischen Zeitalter: Reden und Vortraege, in 1935; selec- 
tions of his writings were published in Hebrew as Ne'umim 
ve-Harzaot (1953) and Be-Sod Ammi (1962). In 1950, his body 
was reburied in Tel Aviv. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Rosenfeld, Oberrabbiner H.P. Chajes: 
Sein Leben und Werke (1933); K. Trau and M. Krein, Adam ba-Olam 
(1947); J. Fraenkel (ed.), The Jews of Austria (1967), index; I.I. Lewin, 
in: S. Federbush (ed.), Hokhmat Yisrael be-Eiropah, 1 (1958), 241-53; 
Tidhar, 15 (1966), 4649-55; H. Gold, Geschichte der Juden in Wien 
(1966), 44-45, 54-55; Kressel, Leksikon, 1 (1965), 782-3. 


[Salo W. Baron] 


CHAJES, ISAAC BEN ABRAHAM (1538-c. 1615), rabbi of 
Prague. Chajes was appointed to this position in 1584 after hav- 
ing been rabbi of Prossnitz, but he was not, as his grandson 
Jehiel Hillel Altschuler, author of Mezudat David, and some 
of his other grandsons maintained, also rabbi at Lemberg and 
Cracow. He may have received calls to these positions but de- 
clined them. The historian David *Gans, his contemporary, 
referred to him as “the great rabbi, renowned throughout 
the Diaspora, who has raised many pupils and has spread a 
knowledge of the Torah among Jews.” He followed the pil- 
pulistic method of Jacob *Pollak and was severely criticized 
by Jair Hayyim *Bacharach, who in his Havvat Yair wrote 
of Chajes that “anyone who reads what this person has writ- 
ten in the introduction to his works will testify and see how 
he has blundered, may the Lord save us.” The precise date of 
his death is unknown; the exact date given by some, 18 Elul 
1613, cannot be substantiated. All that is known is that in 1615 
he was no longer alive. His sons were MONISH, av bet din of 
Vilna, ABRAHAM, author of Holekh Tammim (Cracow, 1634), 
and ELIEZER of Prague. 

Isaac Chajes was the author of Pahad Yizhak on the 
aggadot in tractate Gittin (Lublin, 1573); Siah Yizhak, laws 
for Passover night in rhyme, with commentary (Prague, 1587; 
1905); Penei Yizhak (Cracow, 1591), the laws of Yoreh Deah in 
rhyme with a commentary. This work is quoted by all com- 
mentators on the Shulhan Arukh. Chajes also mentions in his 
writings other unpublished works: Kiryat Arba and Matam- 
mei Yizhak. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C.].K. Kraushaar, Beer Yaakov, 2 (1930), post- 
script by H.I. Gross; I. Brickenstein (ed.), Psalms with commentary by 
Isaac Chajes (1950), introd.; Klemperer, in: HJ, 12 (1950), 365, 42; S.J. 
Fuenn, Kiryah Neemanah (19157), 67-70 (on Monish Chajes). 


[Yitzchak Arad] 


CHAJES, SAUL (1884-1935), East European bibliographer. 
Chajes was born in Brody, Galicia, the son of Isaac Chajes, 
grandson of Zevi Hirsch *Chajes, and a cousin of Hirsch Perez 
*Chajes. He worked at the library and archives of the Vienna 
Jewish Community. His most important work is Ozar Beduyei 
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ha-Shem (1933; repr. 1967), the first work to present an exhaus- 
tive list of pseudonyms used in Hebrew literature. This book is 
still a standard reference work. Chajes completed Wachstein’s 
Mafteah Ha-zavvaot (“Index of Wills,’ Ks 11, 1936), edited his 
bibliography (1933) and, together with M. Rosenfeld, that of 
H.P. *Chajes (1932). 


CHAJES, ZEVI HIRSCH (1805-1855), rabbinic scholar. 
Chajes was born in Brody, Galicia, where he studied Talmud 
and rabbinics under R. Ephraim Zalman *Margulies and other 
prominent rabbis. His father was a highly educated banker 
who resided for fifteen years in Florence before settling in 
Brody. The boy was taught French, German, and Italian by his 
father, and also instructed in secular subjects such as natural 
sciences, history, and Latin. He mastered the two Talmuds 
and their commentaries when he was still very young, and at 
the same time became familiar with medieval Jewish philo- 
sophic literature. Ordained at the age of 22, he was elected to 
the rabbinate of the important community of Zolkiew. Here he 
formed an intimate friendship with the philosopher Nahman 
*Krochmal, a resident of the town. Krochmal exerted an influ- 
ence on Chajes’ extraordinary knowledge which was reflected 
in his subsequent writings. Chajes devoted his efforts to in- 
troducing modern critical methods in talmudic and cognate 
studies, de-emphasizing *pilpul, but without sacrificing Or- 
thodox principles. He corresponded with the leading maskilim 
of Galicia and Italy, such as S.J. *Rapoport, S.D. *Luzzatto, and 
1S. *Reggio, although their relations were sometimes marred 
by scholarly disputes. He was the only rabbi of the old school 
who voluntarily submitted to a university examination (re- 
quired by the Austrian law of 1845), as a result of which he 
earned a doctorate. Chajes supported plans for agricultural 
schools for Galician youth. He was a vigorous champion of a 
more modern approach to Jewish education. In 1852 he was 
elected chief rabbi of Kalish (Kalisz), Poland, but could not 
withstand the opposition of the hasidic and anti-Haskalah el- 
ements in that community. Being an Austrian subject, he also 
encountered hostility from the Russian authorities, and he left 
Kalish to return to Zolkiew shortly before his death. Despite 
his leanings toward Haskalah and secular studies, he was a 
staunch defender of Orthodoxy. Chajes opposed the Reform 
Rabbinical Conference of Brunswick (1844) in a monograph 
entitled Minhat Kenaot (1849). The following were also among 
his published works: (1) Torat Nevi’im (or Elleh ha-Mitzvot, 
Zolkiew, 1836), a study of talmudic tradition and methodol- 
ogy; (2) Iggeret Bikkoret (Przemysl, 1840), on the Targumim 
and Midrashim (republished by J. Bruell with annotations 
and additions, 1853; abbreviated German translation in Lit- 
eraturblatt des Orients, suppl. to Orient, 1 (1840) nos. 44-8; 
2 (1841), nos. 3 and 9); (3) Ateret Zevi (Zolkiew, 1841), six es- 
says on talmudic and midrashic topics, including a new en- 
larged edition of Iggeret Bikkoret mentioned above; “Tiferet le- 
Moshe, a defense of Maimonides against S.D. Luzzatto; and 
“Darkhei Moshe; on Maimonides’ method in Mishneh Torah 
(repr. with annotations in: J.L. Fishman, ed., Rabbenu Moshe 
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ben Maimon, part 2, 1935, 1-74; and in an edition of Maimo- 
nides Mishneh Torah, 1956); (4) Darkhei Horaah (Zolkiew, 
1842), an examination of talmudic rules for deciding religious 
legal questions; (5) Mevo ha-Talmud (ibid., 1845; R. Margulies, 
ed., 1928; English translation by J. Shachter, Student’s Guide 
through the Talmud, with introduction and notes, 19607), 
perhaps his most important work; and (6) Sheelot u-Teshuvot 
Maharaz (3 vols., ibid., 1849-50) in three parts: “Sheelot u-Te- 
shuvot;’ responsa; “Imrei Binah,” six treatises on varied sub- 
jects; and “Minhat Kenaot.” 

Chajes’ annotations to the Talmud appeared first in the 
Vienna Talmud edition of 1840-43, and later in the standard 
Vilna editions published by the Romm family. His writings on 
aggadah were also incorporated into the 1876 edition of Ibn 
Habib’s Ein Yaakov. Most of his writings were republished in 
Kol Sifrei Maharaz Chajes (2 vols., 1958). 

Chajes, Krochmal, and Rapoport formed the triumvirate 
of the important critical Galician school. Chajes’ works are the 
first attempts of a modern Orthodox scholar to investigate the 
nature and authority of tradition. Solomon *Buber described 
him as “one of the rare Gaonim of his age, versed in all the 
chambers of the Torah and unequaled as a research worker.” 
All subsequent researchers have benefited from his work, al- 
though he has not always been acknowledged. His sons, Leon, 
Hayyim, Joachim, Solomon (father of Hirsch Perez *Chajes), 
and Wolf, all merchants, were highly educated. His son, Isaac, 
was rabbi of Brody and the author of talmudic works. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bodek, in: Kokhevei Yizhak, 17 (1852), 93-4; 
18 (1853), 53-595 19(1854), 49-53; 20(1855), 60-63; Dinaburg (Dinur), 
in: KS, 1 (1925), 152-3; Z.H. Chajes, Student’s Guide Through the Tal- 
mud (1952), xi-xiv (introd.); N.M. Gelber, Toledot Yehudei Brody 
(= Arim ve-Immahot be- Yisrael, 6; (1955), 201; I.D. Bet-Halevi, Rabbi 
Zevi Hirsch Chajes (Heb., 1956), bibliography; B. Katz, Rabbanut, 
Hasidut, Haskalah, 2 (1958), 221-3; Herskovics, in: Hadorom, 12 (1960), 
147-81; 13 (1961), 236-50; 14 (1961), 272-95; idem, in: S. Federbush 
(ed.), Hokhmat Yisrael be-Eiropah, 3 (1965), 165-87. 


[Encyclopaedia Hebraica] 


CHAJN, LEON (1910-1983), Polish lawyer and politician. 
Chajn was deputy minister of justice from 1945 to 1949. In 
1957 he became deputy state comptroller and a member of 
the Council of State. After 1961 he was deputy chairman of 
the Polish Democratic Party. His publications include Inteli- 
gencja I postépowe mieszcznstwo nie zawioda nadziei polskich 
i robotnikow i chtopow (1949) and Trzy lata demokratyzacji 
prawa i wymiaru spawiedliwosci (1947). 


CHAKOVSKI, ALEXANDER BORISOVICH (1913-1994), 
author and journalist. Chakovski’s trilogy Eto bylo v Lenin- 
grade (“It Happened in Leningrad,’ 1948) deals with the years 
1942-45, when he was a front-line war correspondent. In 1954 
he became chief editor of Inostrannaya Literature and in 1962 
of Literaturnaya Gazeta. Becoming secretary of the Soviet 
Writers’ Union in 1963, he was prominent in public life and 
traveled abroad. His works include Tridstat dney v Parizhe 
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(“Thirty Days in Paris,” 1955) and Svet dalyokoy zvezdy (1963; 
Light of a Distant Star, 1965). 


CHALCIS, region of S. Lebanon. Chalcis, an independent 
principality in the first century B.c.E., was among the areas 
conquered by the Itureans. During the reign of Salome Al- 
exandra there was tension between Chalcis and the Hasmo- 
nean kingdom. When Pompey conquered the East, the ruler 
of Chalcis, Ptolemy the son of Menaeus, succeeded in main- 
taining his rule by paying a large indemnity to the Romans. 
He married one of the daughters of Aristobulus 11 and later 
provided a refuge for her brother Antigonus. Ptolemy was suc- 
ceeded by his son Lysanias, who shortly afterward was put to 
death by Antony at Cleopatra's request, Antony granting her 
the principality as a gift. During Claudius’ reign, the prin- 
cipality was given to Herod, brother of Agrippa 1. This Jew- 
ish ruler of Chalcis was also in charge of the Temple and its 
funds, as well as the high-priestly vestments. After the death 
of Agrippa 1, Agrippa 11 ruled Chalcis for a brief period. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schuerer, Gesch, 1 (1901*), 707ff.; H. Buch- 
heim Die Orientpolitik des Triumvirn M. Antonius (1960), 15ff.; A. 
Schalit, Hordos ha-Melekh (1960), 532. 


[Uriel Rappaport] 


CHALCIS (Euboea, Negropont), port on the Greek island of 
Euboea. Josephus mentions the Jewish settlement at Euboea 
in his Antiquities (14:2). The 12"»-century traveler *Benjamin 
of Tudela found 200 Jews there, who were silk manufactur- 
ers and dyers. The inferior status of the Jews under Latin rule 
(1204-1470) was exemplified by confinement to a ghetto, dis- 
criminatory taxation, and refusal to grant them citizenship. 
In 1402 they were forbidden to acquire land and houses out- 
side the ghetto walls. The ghetto dwellers were considered as 
serfs. In the early 15» century their taxes were doubled in or- 
der to lighten the burden on their gentile neighbors. In 1414 
a general annual tax was imposed upon them, and special 
taxes were added for guarding the clock bell tower, the yearly 
renewal of St. Marks flag, and a galley tax. They were not al- 
lowed to acquire Venetian citizenship, although there were a 
few individual exceptions, such as the Kalomiti family who 
held hereditary citizenship (in the 15** century David Kalomiti 
owned estates and even had Jewish serfs). As elsewhere in the 
Byzantine world, Jews were compelled to act as executioners, 
an abuse which was abolished in 1452. Despite their inferior 
status, Jews held an important position in the economy. They 
traded with Ottoman and Venetian ports in the Aegean Sea. 
Under Turkish rule (1470-1833) the importance of the Jew- 
ish community waned and only a few Spanish exiles were 
attracted to the town. The community thus retained its *Ro- 
maniot character, and Greek mixed with Hebrew words was 
the lingua franca of Chalcis Jews. Many Jews traded in fruit 
and vegetables, and many were tailors and tinsmiths. At the 
outbreak of World War 11 there were 325 Jews on the island. 
When the Germans invaded Chalcis many hid in the hills, 
later escaping to Turkey, and from there to Palestine. Ninety 
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who were caught by the Germans were sent to Auschwitz on 
April 2, 1944. In 1948 there were approximately 180 Jews on 
the island, and in 1959, 122. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Starr, Romania: Jewries of the Levant... 
(1949), 37-61, includes bibliography; Schwarzfuchs, in: REJ, 119 (1961), 
152-8; Y. Nehama, In Memoriam, 2 (1949), 57-8; Bi-Tefuzot ha-Go- 
lah, 1 no. 6 (1959), 36. 


[Simon Marcus] 


CHALDEA, CHALDEANS, an ethnic group possibly re- 
lated to the *Arameans. The Chaldeans penetrated south- 
ern *Mesopotamia toward the end of the second millennium 
B.C.E. In the course of time, they became the ruling class of 
the Neo-Babylonian Empire and southern Mesopotamia be- 
came known in classical sources as Chaldea. The biblical form 
of the name, Kasdim (0°7¥2), represents an ethnic deriva- 
tive from the name of the eponymous ancestor Kesed (Gen. 
22:22). It appears with the gentilic suffix in Ezekiel 23:14 and 
11 Chronicles 36:17. The Aramaic form Kasdai (and Kasdaya) 
is also gentilic. The Septuagint and other Greek sources use 
the form Chaldaioi and rabbinic texts utilize Kaldiyyim (Pes. 
113b) and Kaldaei (Shab. 119a, et al). This phenomenon stems 
from a linguistic peculiarity of the Akkadian language, viz., 
a phonetic shift of the sibilants to lamed when followed by a 
dental, which appears in the second millennium B.c.z. and 
continues until the Neo-Babylonian period. The forms at- 
tested in Akkadian sources are Kaldu, Kald-, and Kaldaya, 
the first apparently being the name of the people and the lat- 
ter two being gentilics. The Aramaic dialect of the Chaldeans 
no doubt preserved the original sibilant, and the biblical form 
evidently came from an Aramaic source, probably by direct 
contact with the Chaldeans. 


In the Bible 

The Chaldeans arrived relatively late on the horizon of an- 
cient Israel, as can be seen in the fact that they do not appear 
in the venerated genealogies of Genesis. Kesed, their epony- 
mous ancestor, was a son of Nahor, the brother of Abraham. 
Yet, the patriarch’s family is said to have come from *Ur of 
the Chaldees (explanatory note to identify the ancient city 
for the contemporary biblical reader; Gen. 11:28, 31; 15:7; Neh. 
9:7), indicating that the arrival of those West Semitic tribes in 
southern Babylonia was recognized. A memory of their no- 
madic state is preserved in Job 1:17, where they are depicted as 
marauders prone to attack settled populations. The incident 
took place in Uz, whose eponymous ancestor was also a son 
of Nahor (Gen. 22:21). Apart from these early references the 
Chaldeans appear in the late seventh-early sixth century as 
the dominant class in the land of Babylon. Their hegemony 
over Mesopotamia is taken for granted (Isa. 13:19). It is un- 
likely that Ezekiel meant to distinguish between the original 
Babylonians and the Chaldeans when he speaks of “the Bab- 
ylonians and all the Chaldeans” (Ezek. 23:23). Indeed he, like 
Jeremiah (Jer. 24:5; 25:12; 50:1, 8, etc.), calls Babylonia “(the 
land of) Kasdim” (Ezek. 1:3; 12:13; 16:16). The Chaldean nature 
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of the Neo-Babylonian dynasty is plainly recognized in such 
passages as Ezra 5:12, where Nebuchadnezzar is referred to as 
“king of Babylon, the Chaldean.” Finally, in the book of Dan- 
iel, Kasdae (X12; “Chaldeans”) appears as a technical term 
for astrologers (Dan. 2:5, 10; et al.). The same usage was ap- 
parently current outside of Israel, as is evidenced by the use 
of Kldy (“Chaldeans”) in this sense in Palmyrene Aramaic 
as well as by the various allusions to the Chaldeans in Greek 
sources (Herodotus 1:181, 5; Strabo 739; et al.). 


Recorded History 

The earliest reference to the Chaldeans is contained in a 
brief statement by Ashurnasipal 11 or 111 (883-859 B.C.E.): 
“The fear of my dominion extended to the land of Kardu- 
niash [Babylon], and the chilling fear of my weapons over- 
whelmed the land of Kaldu” The annals of *Shalmaneser 111 
(858-824 B.C.E.) reveal important details about their tribal di- 
visions. They were originally organized into several tribes, of 
which the most important were Bit Dakkuri in the north and 
Bit Yakin in the south. By the time of Shalmaneser 111, these 
tribes had developed into small, independent states. Shalma- 
neser contented himself with forays into their territory and 
the exacting of tribute. He referred to the “sea of Chaldea, 
which they call the Bitter Sea.” Sometime prior to 811 B.C.E., 
Shamshi-Adad V invaded Babylonia and was victorious in a 
confrontation with Marduk-balatsu-ikbi, the king of Babylon, 
who was supported by an alliance of neighboring peoples, in- 
cluding Elam, the Aramean tribes east of the Tigris, and the 
Chaldeans. The latter had a firm grip on southern Babylonia 
and the important trade routes to the east. Adad-Nirari 111 
(810-783 B.c.E.) claims that they became his tributary vas- 
sals. Tiglath-Pileser 111 (745-727 B.C.E.) apparently incorpo- 
rated the territory of one Chaldean state, Bit Silni, into the 
kingdom of Babylon, over which he had made himself king. 
The other Chaldean states apparently remained independent. 
During the successive reigns of Sargon 11 (721-705 B.c.E.) and 
Sennacherib (704-681 B.c.E.), the Chaldean tribes were led by 
*Merodach-Baladan. The political machinations of this strong 
personality are reflected in the Bible (Isa. 39). His checkered 
fortunes exemplify the Chaldean animosity to Assyrian rule. 
At times he succeeded in gaining power in Babylon itself, only 
to be ousted by Assyrian military intervention, in the face 
of which he was forced to flee to Elam for asylum. After his 
death the Chaldean-Aramean banner was taken up by Mush- 
ezib-marduk, who also made himself ruler of Babylon, gained 
Elamite support in the field, and was only brought down bya 
nine-month siege of Babylon by the Assyrians (689 B.c.£.). In 
the mid-seventh century, while Esarhaddon and Ashurbanipal 
ruled Assyria, the Chaldeans continued to be restive and trou- 
blesome. Only after the death of Ashurbanipal did a Chaldean 
leader, Nabopolassar, gain control of Babylon, this time with 
the support of the Babylonians, as well as the Chaldeans and 
Arameans. His alliance with the Medes led to the destruction 
of the Assyrian empire and the rise of the Neo-Babylonian 
monarchy. The best-known king of the new regime was *Ne- 
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buchadnezzer, Nabopolassar’s son and successor. Chaldean 
eventually became a virtual synonym in the classical world for 
Babylonian. Since Daniel 2:5 states that the Chaldeans spoke 
Aramaic and since it was incorrectly inferred from Daniel 2:5 
that “the language of the Chaldeans” is the proper name of 
the Aramean language, scholars said and wrote “Chaldean” 
for “Aramaic” until only a few decades ago. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Forrer, Die Provinzeinteilung des assyr- 
ischen Reiches (1920), 95-102; R.P. Dougherty, The Sealand of An- 
cient Arabia (1932); A. Dupont-Sommer, Les Araméens (1949), 73-763 
H.W.F. Saggs, The Greatness That Was Babylon (1962); EM, 4 (1962), 
s.v. Kasdim; D.D. Luckenbill, Ancient Records of Assyria and Babylo- 
nia (1968), index, s.v. Chaldea, Kaldu; J.A. Brinkman, A Political His- 
tory of Post-Kassite Babylonia (1968); M. Dietrich, Die Aramaer Sued- 
babyloniens in der Sargonidenzeit (1970). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. 
Hess, in: ABD I: 886-87. 


[Anson Rainey] 


CHALIER, CATHERINE (1947- ), French author. Born in 
Paris, Chalier received a classical French education, later ac- 
quiring a mastery of Hebrew and a doctorate in philosophy 
at the University of Paris (1981) and becoming a professor of 
philosophy at the University of Nanterre. Her books include 
Judai et altérité (1982); Figures du féminin (Lecture d’Emma- 
nuel Lévinas) (1982); Les Matriarches: Sarah, Rébecca, Rachel et 
Léa (1985); La Persévérance du mal (1987); and L’Alliance avec 
la nature (1989); Lévinas, l'utopie de Vhumain (1993); Sagesse 
des sens (1995); L'Inspiration du philosophe (1996); Pour une mo- 
rale au-dela du savoir: Kant et Lévinas (1998); Trace de I’Infini: 
Emmanuel Levinas et la source hebraique (2002); and Traité des 
larmes: fragilité de Dieu, fragilité de lame (2003). 

Strongly influenced by the philosopher Emmanuel Lévi- 
nas and his strong emphasis on Jewish ethics, Chalier applies 
a rigorous philosophical treatment to traditional Jewish texts, 
disclaiming the commonly accepted distinction between faith 
and reason. She sets out to show that the Hebrew Scriptures 
can stir and renovate the Western philosophical quest, thereby 
upsetting a French taboo against linking philosophical ap- 
proach and Bible studies. She asks whether human speech was 
perhaps not primarily intended to articulate rational think- 
ing, but rather to answer God’s words, in accordance with bib- 
lical teaching. Thus in La Persévérance du mal, she seeks to 
refute the accepted philosophical equation between “being” 
and “reason for being.’ In L’Alliance avec la nature, she ques- 
tions the common notion of a split between Judaism and na- 
ture. While cosmic order cannot constitute a source for ethi- 
cal rules of behavior and standards of morality, nature has its 
share in the “Alliance”: nature, like man, will be redeemed in 
the later days. 

In a somewhat different vein, Charlier gives an interest- 
ing portrayal of the “Matriarchs”: Sarah, Rebekah, Rachel, 
and Leah, bringing out their primary role in the founding of 
Jewish tradition. She skillfully blends the reading of the He- 
brew biblical text in all its resonances and allusive meanings 
with references to Midrashim, talmudic controversies, Kab- 
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balistic sayings, and even modern poetic readings. Neither 
mythological figures nor literary characters, the Matriarchs 
emerge as essentially responsible for Israel's universal mission 
of truth and morality. 


[Denise R. Goitein] 


CHALOM, MARCEL (1921-1985), poet, journalist, and trans- 
lator. Chalom was born in Edirne and completed his educa- 
tion in Paris. He began his journalistic career at Le Journal 
d Orient, where he wrote under the pen name Mar.Sal. He also 
worked at La Boz de Tiirkiye and Politika. In 1950 he returned 
to Paris, where he worked at L’Echo Sioniste. Between 1950 and 
1953 he became the correspondent for Spain of two Turkish 
newspapers, Yeni Sabah and Istanbul Ekspres. From 1955 until 
his death he worked for Milliyet as its Spanish corrrespondent. 
While in Spain, he started teaching at the Oriental and Af- 
rican Studies Institute of Universidad Autonoma de Madrid. 
He translated poems of the well-known Turkish poets Nazim 
Hikmet and Yunus Emre into Spanish. He died before finish- 
ing his Turkish-Spanish dictionary. His works are Brumes et 
Soleil (1938), Les Juifs (1942), Poémes Juifs (1949), Poetas Tur- 
cos Contempordneos (1959), A Las Puertas del Mundo (1968), 
El Sembrador de Tristeza (1970), Nazim Hikmet Antologia Se- 
leccién Traduccién y Prélogo (1970), Yunus Emre Antologia 
Poetica (1974), and Espanol-Turco Cuadernos de Intérprete y 
Traductor (1982). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: RN. Bali, “Marsel (Siileyman) Salom Tiirk 


Edebiyatinin Bir Kiiltiir Elgisi? in: Folklor Edebiyat, 9 (March 1997), 
112-14. 


[Rifat Bali (2™4 ed.)] 


CHALONS-SUR-MARNE, capital of the department of 
Marne, northern France. The Rue de la Petite Juiverie and the 
Rue des Juifs still exist in the town. The medieval community 
possessed a cemetery, which was disposed of by Philip rv after 
the expulsion of the Jews from France in 1306. The custumal 
of the county of Chalons forbade Jews to sell articles they held 
in pawn without authorization from the seneschal. A stained- 
glass window in the cathedral from around 1150 depicts one of 
the oldest and most hostile representations of the allegorical 
“Synagoga.” A new community was formed in Chalons-sur- 
Marne in the middle of the 19» century. In World War 11, the 
prison there served as an assembly station for deportations 
carried out by the Germans. In 1968 there were 140 Jews living 
in Chalons-sur-Marne, and they had a synagogue. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 592; Blumenkranz, in: Mé- 
langes... Crozet (1966), 1153; Z. Szajkowski, Analytical Franco-Jewish 
Gazetteer (1966), 224. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


CHALON-SUR-SAONE, French town in the former duchy 
of *Burgundy. Around 820, “Agobard, the archbishop of Lyons, 
tried to convert forcibly the Jewish children in the city to 
Christianity, and later instructed the bishop of Chalon to 
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enjoin his flock to avoid all association with Jews. From the 
middle of the tenth century the records mention numerous 
Jews owning fields and vineyards in the environs of the town, 
which they cultivated themselves, notably at Sennecey-le- 
Grand, Fissey, Buxy, and Droux. The medieval community 
had numerous communal facilities, including a baking oven 
(Cartulaire Citeaux, no. 193, folio 62-63), a cemetery on the 
site of the present Rue des Places (where three tombstones 
were found in 1957), and a ritual bath in the close of the for- 
mer Capuchin convent at Saint-Jean-des-Vignes. The vicus Ju- 
daeorum (“Street of the Jews”) occupied the site of the present 
Grand’rue. Around 1306, just before the general expulsion of 
the Jews from France, the community in Chalon conducted 
important loan operations with credit amounting to 23,000 
livres. In 1384 a certain number of Jewish families were again 
authorized to settle in Chalon until finally expelled from 
France in 1394. The scholar Eliezer b. Judah lived there in the 
second half of the 11 century. Scholars of the town took part 
in the *synod which met under the presidency of Jacob b. Meir 
*Tam and Samuel b. Meir. A new community was formed after 
1871. The Jewish population in 1968 numbered 140. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 590ff.; B. Blumenkranz, 
Juifs et Chrétiens... (1960), index; L. Armand-Calliat, in: Mémoi- 
res de la Société d’histoire et darchéologie de Chalon-sur-Saéne, 34 
(1955-57), 68-78. 
[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


°CHAMBERLAIN, HOUSTON STEWART (1855-1927), 
racist, antisemitic author; British by birth, French by upbring- 
ing, German by choice. An enthusiastic Germanophile, Cham- 
berlain settled in Bayreuth where he became friendly with 
Richard *Wagner, whose daughter he married. Influenced by 
the ideas of *Gobineau, *Lagarde, and Wagner, Chamberlain, 
who was partially paralyzed and highly neurotic, developed 
his theory of the supremacy of the “blond, dolichocephalic 
Nordic.” Those of Teutonic race and blood, he considered, 
were the born leaders of humanity, responsible for every- 
thing of value in civilization, while all regressive tendencies 
stemmed from racial admixture. According to Chamberlain, 
the Jews are a mongrel race, incapable of creative activity and 
essentially irreligious, whose existence is a crime against hu- 
manity; all the important personalities in early Jewish history, 
such as King David, the prophets, and Jesus, were of Germanic 
descent. He found an ardent supporter in Emperor William 11. 
Chamberlain’s Die Grundlagen des 19. Jahrhunderts (1899) be- 
came the fount of National-Socialist ideology. He admired 
Adolf Hitler and they were on friendly terms. Chamberlain 
is regarded as one of the most influential figures in the evolu- 
tion of modern antisemitism. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Comas, Racial Myths (1951), 36; H.S. Cham- 
berlain, Lebenswege meines Denkens (1919); W.L. Shirer, Rise and Fall 
of the Third Reich (1960), 104-9; F. Heer, Gottes erste Liebe... (1967), 
index; H. Meyer, Houston Stewart Chamberlain als voelkischer Den- 
ker (1939; written from the Nazi viewpoint); Schulmann, in: JQR, 5 
(1914/15), 163-200; Kaltenbrunner, in: WLB, 22 (1967/68), 6-12; Real, 
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in: The Third Reich (1955), 243-86. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.G. 
Field, Evangelist of Race: The Germanic Vision of Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain (1981); ODNB online. 


°CHAMBERLAIN, JOSEPH (1836-1914), British statesman. 
Chamberlain, as secretary of state for the colonies, twice ne- 
gotiated with Theodor *Herzl on territories for Jewish settle- 
ment. He first met Herzl on October 22, 1902, to consider 
the latter's proposal that a Jewish autonomous settlement be 
established in *El-Arish on the Sinai Peninsula. Chamber- 
lain agreed, but the project was later abandoned because of 
Egypt's refusal to allow Nile River water to be used for irriga- 
tion necessary to the settlement. Chamberlain, after visiting 
Africa during 1902-03, received Herzl again and suggested 
a self-governing Jewish settlement in the uninhabited Uasin 
Gishu plateau of East Africa (Uganda, now Kenya). The pro- 
posal became the basis of the much-debated *Uganda Scheme 
(1903-04). Chamberlain’s negotiations marked the first offi- 
cial recognition of the president of the Zionist Organization 
as the representative of the Jewish people. His son, NEVILLE 
CHAMBERLAIN (1869-1940), was prime minister when the 
British government issued the anti-Zionist White Paper (May 
17, 1939) which severely limited Jewish immigration and land 
acquisition in Palestine, and envisaged an independent Pales- 
tine with an Arab majority, while at the same time increasing 
Jewish refugee immigration to Britain. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Herzl, Complete Diaries, 5 (1960), index; 
O. Rabinowicz, in: Herzl Yearbook, 3 (1960), 37-47; J. Amery, Life of 
Joseph Chamberlain, 4 (1951), ch. 87; R.G. Weisbord, African Zion 
(1968). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.V. Kubicek, The Administration 
of Imperialism: Joseph Chamberlain at the Colonial Office (1969); D. 
Judd, Radical Joe: A Life of Joseph Chamberlain (1993); ODNB online; 
D. Stewart, Theodor Herzl: Artist and Politician (1974), 303-16. 


[Josef Fraenkel] 


CHAMBERY (Heb. °7N13?), town in S.E. France, formerly 
capital of the duchy of Savoy. Jews are mentioned there from 
the beginning of the 14"* century. They were not then living 
in the present Rue Juiverie, but in the nearby Rue Trésorerie. 
They were sufficiently numerous to figure not infrequently in 
criminal cases. In 1348, the Jews in the district, chiefly those 
living in nearby Montmélian, were accused of having spread 
the *Black Death, and imprisoned in Chambéry. Anti-Jewish 
riots followed, for which four of the ringleaders were executed; 
but at the ensuing trial, 11 Jews were condemned to death and 
burned at the stake. Nevertheless the town continued to em- 
ploy the services of a Jewish physician, Maitre Palmiére, from 
1349 and another from 1396 to 1402 and in 1418. In the 15‘ 
and 16" centuries, the community was known for its schol- 
ars, among them Joseph *Colon. During the 18" century, the 
interests of individual Jews temporarily residing in Chambéry 
were protected by the community of Turin. During World 
War 11, a large number of Jews found refuge in Chambeéry. In 
September, 1943, they were evacuated to the department of 
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Alpes-Maritimes. The small community in Chambéry in 1968 
numbered 120, the majority from North Africa. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Perousse, Le Vieux Chambéry (1937), 20 ff; 
Gross, Gal Jud, 597f.; Gerson, in: rej, 8 (1884), 241-2; Z. Szajkowski, 
Analytical Franco-Jewish Gazetteer (1966), 257. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


CHAMBON-SUR-LIGNON, French town. Located in the 
mountainous Haute-Loire department of France, Le Cham- 
bon with its environs was for several centuries a stronghold 
of French Protestants, with a large representation of Calvin- 
ist-Huguenots. Inspired by its own tradition as a persecuted 
minority, Le Chambon was transformed during World War 11 
into a city of refuge for thousands of Jews in flight. André 
Trocmé (1901-1971), who served as pastor of the town, was 
one of the leading catalysts of this operation, seconded by his 
wife, Magda (1902-1996). Many Jews were diverted to this 
town from different parts of France, by Jewish as well as non- 
Jewish lay and religious organizations, and were dispersed 
in private homes as well as public institutions established by 
various welfare agencies before the war to house people in 
need, such as La Guespy, Faidoli, Coteau Fleuri, Tante Soly, 
Les Grillons, and Maison des Roches. Others were taken on 
long treks to Switzerland and passed on to Swiss Protestant 
hands across the border. André Trocmé was aided in this 
large endeavor by (to name just a few) Pastor Edouard Théis, 
director of the Collége Cévenol; Mireille Philip, whose hus- 
band served on De Gaulle’s London-based staff; and Daniel 
Trocmé, a distant cousin of André, who was eventually ar- 
rested by the Germans, and deported to the Majdanek camp, 
where he died in April 1944. At the time, Daniel Trocmé was 
in charge of the Les Grillons home, where refugees from the 
Spanish Civil War and Jews were sheltered; they were subse- 
quently deported. When André Trocmé was asked by a senior 
police officer to turn over a list of Jews sheltered in Le Cham- 
bon, he categorically refused, stating, “Even if I had such a list, 
I would not pass it on to you. These people have come here 
seeking aid and protection. I am their pastor, their shepherd. 
The shepherd does not betray the sheep in his keeping.” To the 
local prefect, Robert Bach, who asked him to desist from help- 
ing Jews, Trocmé responded: “We do not know what a Jew is. 
We only recognize human beings.” Arrested in February 1943 
by the French authorities, he was released five weeks later, in 
spite of his refusal to sign a statement committing himself to 
obeying all laws and regulations emanating from the Vichy 
government. He then went into hiding until the liberation of 
France in August 1944. It is estimated that several thousand 
Jews found refuge in Le Chambon and its environs at one time 
or another during the war years. The French-Jewish historian 
Jules Isaac was one of those who stayed in Le Chambon for 
a while. Asked by author Philip Hallie about what motivated 
them, one Chambonnais gave the following response: “How 
can you call us ‘good?’ We were doing what had to be done. 
Who else could help them? And what has all this to do with 
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goodness? Things had to be done, that’s all, and we happened 
to be there to do them. You must understand that it was the 
most natural thing in the world to help these people.” Marie 
Brottes, a Le Chambon rescuer, gave a religious explanation, 
linked to the Calvinist belief that the Jews are the Chosen Peo- 
ple: “What? God has sent His people and we would not receive 
them?” Israeli historian Ely Ben Gal described his stay in Le 
Chambon as a young boy as “one of the best times of my life.... 
I shall never forget it” In addition to André Trocmé, Daniel 
Trocmé, Edouard Théis, and Marie Brottes, Yad Vashem has 
awarded the title of Righteous Among the Nations to several 
dozen other rescuers of Jews who operated in the Le Cham- 
bon area as well as to the people of Le Chambon and the Vi- 
varais-Lignon plateau as a whole. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yad Vashem Archives M31-612, M 31-1037; P. 
Hallie, Lest Innocent Blood be Shed (1979); Le Plateau Vivarais-Lignon: 
colloque du 12-14 octobre 1994 (1994); I. Gutman (ed.), Encyclopedia 


of the Righteous Among the Nations: France (2003), 134-35, 529-303 
M. Paldiel, The Path of the Righteous (1993), 27-30. 


[Mordecai Paldiel (2™4 ed.)] 


CHAMELEON, reptile of the family Chamaeleonidae, of 
which only one species, Chamaeleo chamaeleon, is found in 
Israel. It changes the color of its skin, according to that of its 
surroundings, to yellow, green, and black. In Aramaic the cha- 
meleon was known as zikita (Sanh. 108b), that which snuffs the 
wind, or hisses, or inflates itself with air. According to Pliny 
(Historia naturalis, 8:51), it “lives on the air” which it inhales. 
When in danger, it hisses. It is apparently identical to the tin- 
shemet (from the root 0W3, “to breathe”), which is included 
among unclean, swarming things (Lev. 11:30); however, in 
verse 18, tinshemet is mentioned among the birds and refers 
to a bird that hisses (see *owls). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tristram, Nat Hist, 262; J. Feliks, Animal 
World of the Bible (1962), 101; Lewysohn, Zool, 224f. 


[Jehuda Feliks] 


CHAMPAGNE (Heb. 871537), region and former province, 
Northeast France. Champagne attracted numerous Jewish set- 
tlements at a relatively early date. In the 13" century Jews were 
living throughout the province, especially in Bar-sur-Aube, 
*Bray-sur-Seine, *Chalons-sur-Marne, *Chateau- Thierry, 
Chatillon-sur-Marne, *Dampierre-sur-Aube, *Epernay, 
*Joigny, Joinville, *Montereau-faut-Yonne, *Provins, *Rheims, 
*Sens, and *Troyes. Their chief occupation was moneylending, 
with the feudal lords and the monasteries as their principal cli- 
ents. Wealthiest of the moneylenders in the late 12» and early 
13" century was the Jew Cresselin of Provins. In 1192 Philip 
Augustus and Count Thibaut of Champagne concluded the 
first agreement between the king of France and a feudal lord 
to stop the mutual purloining of “their” Jews. The counts of 
Champagne took the precaution of keeping in their own hands 
jurisdiction over the Jews in the charters of freedom granted 
to various towns. As Champagne was not incorporated in the 
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kingdom of France until 1286, the Jews there were unaffected 
by the expulsion of 1182, but they did not escape that of 1306. 
Though some Jews were found in Champagne between 1315 
and 1321, they do not appear to have returned after 1359 (ex- 
cept for a few converts to Christianity). The great centers of 
Jewish learning in Champagne during the Middle Ages were 
notably Troyes, the seat of the activity of Rashi, whose com- 
mentaries illustrate the wide commercial horizons and per- 
sonal contacts of the local Jewish communities, and Lhuitre, 
Dampierre, Ramerupt, and Sens. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Borquelot, Etudes sur les foires de Cham- 
pagne (1865), 102-54; Gross, Gal Jud, 599-601; M. Poinsignon, His- 
toire générale de la Champagne, 3 (1885), 150, 190; A. Longnon, Do- 
cuments... Champagne (1904), passim; Roth, Dark Ages, 152-4 and 
index. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


CHAMUDES REITICH, MARCOS (1907-1989), Chilean 
politician and journalist. Born in Valparaiso, Chamudes be- 
came an active Communist leader and the founder of the 
Avance student's group during his university studies in San- 
tiago. He played a prominent role in the establishment of the 
Popular Front - a coalition that culminated in the election of 
Pedro Aguirre Cerda as president of Chile. In the elections 
for Parliament in 1937 he was elected as mp for Valparaiso. 
An excellent orator, he was considered the best speaker in the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

In 1940 Chamudes abandoned the Communist Party, left 
his parliamentary seat, and moved to the United States, where 
he worked as a photographer. When the U.S. joined World 
War 11 Chamudes enlisted as a volunteer in the American 
army, but was forced to renounce his Chilean citizenship. Af- 
ter the war he returned to Chile. The Chilean Parliament then 
passed a law that gave him back his citizenship. 

Chamudes worked with success as a newspaper and ra- 
dio journalist. He joined the Radical Democratic Party, adopt- 
ing an anti-Communist ideology. During the government of 
Jorge Alessandri in 1964 he was nominated director of the San- 
tiago daily La Nacion. He was an important adversary of Al- 
lende and his supporters. He founded the weekly pec, which 
fulfilled a central role in the campaign against Allende that 
brought about the revolution of 1973. Chamudes published 
several books on political subjects. He lived his last years in 
Buenos Aires. 


[Moshe Nes El (274 ed.)] 


CHANNEL ISLANDS, small archipelago off the coast of 
Normandy belonging to Great Britain. Jews seem to have lived 
there in the Middle Ages. A London Jew named Abraham was 
described in 1277 as being from “La Gelnseye” (Guernsey). 
The converted Portuguese Jew, Edward *Brampton, was ap- 
pointed governor of Guernsey in 1482, and a few Jewish trad- 
ers are recorded there in the second half of the 18" century. 
However, they did not set up a communal organization. Jews 
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settled in Jersey in the first half of the 19" century. In 1843 
J. Wolffson organized a diminutive community in St. He- 
lier (Jersey), which died out in about 1870. Some Polish Jews 
settled in Jersey in 1892 without reestablishing a community. 
W.H. Krichefski (1916-74), born in Jersey, was a Jersey sena- 
tor. The Channel Islands were the only part of Great Britain 
occupied by the Germans in World War 11. It is believed that 
the small Jewish population was deported to extermination 
camps; none is believed to have survived. A slight revival of 
Jewish life took place after World War 11 and the present-day 
community was founded in 1962. In 2004 its Jewish popula- 
tion was estimated at about 120. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.M. Rigg (ed.), Select Pleas of the Exchequer 
of the Jews (1902), 93; C. Roth, Rise of Provincial Jewry (1950), 74-6. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: JYB 2004; D. Fraser, The Jews of the Channel 
Islands and the Rule of Law, 1940-1945 (2000). 


[Cecil Roth] 


CHANOVER, HYMAN (1920-1998), U.S. Conservative 
rabbi, educator, and author. Born in Poland, Chanover was 
brought to the U.S. as an infant. He was ordained at the Jew- 
ish Theological Seminary in 1945 and earned his Ed.D. at New 
York University in 1971, where he later served as adjunct pro- 
fessor of education in the graduate school (1974-78). In 1972, 
the Seminary awarded him a Doctor of Divinity degree, ho- 
noris causa. Although he spent the first 10 years of his career 
as a congregational rabbi, he left the pulpit to work full time 
in Jewish education, joining the *American Association for 
Jewish Education (aaJE, later the Jewish Education Service 
of North America) as director of personnel services and sub- 
sequently director of the Department of Community Plan- 
ning and director of the National Curriculum Research In- 
stitute. He championed continuing education for teachers 
and developed a national licensing program for principals of 
Jewish schools. He edited Our Teachers (1958-63) and widely 
provided consulting services to organizations, including Jew- 
ish federations, the U.S. Office of Education, the National In- 
stitute for Education, the Educational Research Council of 
America, and the United Federation of Teachers. Upon his 
retirement from the a AJE in 1977 after 21 years of service, he 
became executive director of the Baltimore Board of Jewish 
Education and Isaac C. Rosenthal Professor of Jewish Edu- 
cation at Baltimore Hebrew College. He retired for a second 
time in 1984. 

Asa member of the United Synagogue’s Commission on 
Jewish Education, Chanover contributed greatly to the shaping 
of Conservative Jewish education and the three-day-a-week 
congregational Hebrew school, writing more than 50 volumes 
of textbooks, prayer books, story books, curricula, syllabi, and 
teachers’ guides. He was a member of the executive committee 
of the Jewish Book Council of America and vice president of 
the National Council for Jewish Education and the National 
Ethnic Studies Assembly. He served on the advisory board 
of the National Jewish Committee on Scouting and wrote 
nine programming manuals for Boy Scouts and Cub Scouts. 
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In 1980, he was cited for distinction as the innovator of the 
popular “Home Start” family education program adopted by 
Jewish communities throughout the U.S. and Canada. He is 
the sole author of seven books on Jewish education and cul- 
ture and teaching the holidays and prayer in Jewish schools, 
and co-author of seven more, including When a Jew Celebrates 
(with Eugene Borowitz and Harry Gersh, 1971); When a Jew 
Prays (with Eugene Borowitz and Seymour Rossel, 1973); and 
When a Jew Seeks Wisdom (with Seymour Rossel and Chaim 
Stern, 1975). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: PS. Nadell, Conservative Judaism in America: 
A Biographical Dictionary and Sourcebook (1988). 
[Bezalel Gordon (24 ed.)] 


CHAO, the most important family of the former Jewish com- 
munity of *Kaifeng in China. Among the earliest members 
mentioned is Chao Liang-ching, great-grandfather of Chao 
Ying-cheng (see below), who is listed in the Kaifeng memo- 
rial book as “Son of Adam,’ normally implying non-Jewish 
origin; this however is hard to believe. The family included 
several successful military officers. The following were out- 
standing: 

CHAO CH’ENG formerly An San (Hassan?) who lived 
in the 15" century. A common soldier, he was granted the 
Chinese surname Chao and a high military rank and post in 
Chekiang around 1421-23. According to the Chinese histori- 
cal sources this recognition from the Ming emperor was ob- 
tained by informing against the prince Ting of Chou, then 
resident in Kaifeng. The Jewish inscriptions gloss over this 
and call him a physician. He was also allowed to rebuild the 
Kaifeng synagogue, and it seems likely that the later success 
of the community, and of the Chao family in particular, was 
the result of his promotion. 

CHAO KUANG-YU (d. 1653?) was granted (in 1646?) the 
honorary rank and title of Ying-cheng (and later of Ying-tou). 
He figures as Abram in the Kaifeng Memorial Book and Ju- 
deo-Persian colophons. He made a donation to the synagogue 
in 1619 or 1620. 

CHAO CH’ENG-CHI, captain-adjutant in Kaifeng some 
time after 1642, was promoted to major in Kuyiian in Shensi, 
1657-61. He helped to preserve the community after floods 
had destroyed the synagogue in 1642. In 1663, he was back in 
Kaifeng and instrumental in the erection of the inscription 
installed in the rebuilt synagogue. 

CHAO YING-CH’ENG (d. 1657), son of Kuang-yu, the 
most successful member of the family. He received the chin- 
shih degree in 1646, at the age of 28, and reached the rank 
of intendant, serving in Fukien, 1650-53, and in Hukwang, 
1656-57, dying in office. Several biographies and two essays 
written by him are mentioned in Chinese local gazetteers, de- 
scribing his activities in Fukien. He suppressed the bandits and 
built a Confucian school. The books he wrote are not extant. 
In the Memorial Book, he appears as “Moses, chin-shih’ It is 
generally thought that he knew Hebrew, and was mainly re- 
sponsible for rebuilding the Kaifeng synagogue in 1653. While 
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KUANG-YU 
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fl. 1620 
(A, B, C, D) 
A Stone inscripitions in Chinese form the 
synagogue in Kaifeng. Honan, 1489, 1512, AARON 
extant in Kaifeng. 1663 a. b. copies held (CHAO) 
in the Vatican library and elsewhere; 1679 TZU-TS’Al 
stone extant, but text needed reconstruction, (8,C,D) 
copies of other smaller inscriptions, mainly 
1656-1688. nm 
B Chinese-Hebrew Memorial Book of the MING-YU 
community, from Kaifeng. Original in Hebrew (8) 
Union College. Cincinnati, Ohio. Covers c. 
1400-c. 1670. 
C Judeo-Persian colophons to sections of the oe SMN 
Pentateuch. Several extant in Hebrew Union ®) 
College. Cincinnati, one copied by Domenge. 
Dated c. 1619-1626. 
D_ Chinese Local Gazetteers and other Chinese 
sources in particular, the Gazetteers of KUANG-CH’AO 
Hsiang-fu-kasien, 1661, 1739, 1893, and of (B) 
Kaifeng fu, 1585, 1659, 1695; and the three 
generations record of Chao Ying-ch’eng in KUANG-CHEN 
Peking, copied by Ch’en Yuan. (6) 


regarded as a Confucian mandarin when in Fukien, it is be- 
lieved that Ying-cheng had remained a religious Jew when in 
Honan, his home province. 

CHAO YING-TOU, younger brother of Ying-cheng, re- 
ceived a degree in 1653, and served in Yunnan from 1663 to 
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(A) 
CH’ENG-CHI 
fl. 1642-1663 YUAN-PI WEN-PIN 
(A, B, D) military officer military officer 
1681 1687 
(0) (0) 


about 1669 as district magistrate. Active in the community 
from 1642 to 1653, he returned to Kaifeng in 1670, and was in- 
strumental in erecting the 1679 synagogue inscription. In the 
Memorial Book, he appears as the husband of two women of 
non-Jewish origin. 
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CHAPBOOKS 


CHAO YING-KUN is mentioned in 1653, and again in 1679, 
as responsible for the synagogue inscription of that year. He 
also figures in the Chinese local gazetteers as a degree holder 
of c. 1695, and as one of the junior editors of the Kaifeng pre- 
fectural gazetteer of 1695. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W.C. White, Chinese Jews (19667), indexes; 
Fang, in: JAOS, 85 (1965), 126-9; Leslie, in: Abr-Nahrain, 4 (1965), 
19-493 5 (1966), 1-285 6 (1967), 1-525 8 (1969). 

[Donald Daniel Leslie] 


CHAPBOOKS, popular literature in pamphlet form formerly 
hawked by chapmen or peddlers. Little attention has been paid 
to these in connection with Hebrew bibliography. Given the 
fragile nature of things, such flimsy, unbound publications 
tended to be thumbed out of existence, in many cases leaving 
no trace. It is probable, nevertheless, that from the 16 cen- 
tury chapbooks were produced by Jewish printers in Italy and 
the Balkans and hawked around the local fairs: few, however, 
have survived. In the 19" and 20 centuries very large num- 
bers of such publications, crudely produced on the cheapest 
paper, were published in Eastern Europe for hawking by itin- 
erant peddlers. These would consist in part of seasonal liturgi- 
cal works (the *Haggadah before Passover, sometimes crudely 
illustrated; Penitential Prayers (Selihot) before New Year; the 
Book of Lamentations and kinot before the Ninth of *Av), 
sometimes accompanied by Yiddish translations for the ben- 
efit of the women and the ignorant. Other works produced in 
this fashion were accounts of the “wonders” of Isaac *Luria or 
*Israel b. Eliezer Baal Shem Tov, books of wondrous stories 
(“Mayse Bikhlekh”; see *Ma’aseh Book), mainly Yiddish dicta 
of *hasidic rabbis, model letter books, simple ethical works, 
and divination handbooks (Sefer Goralot). With the develop- 
ment of Yiddish literature, cheap novels, whether original or 
in translation, were distributed in the same fashion. Similar 
works were produced in Ladino in Salonika up to the 20 
century, and in Judeo-Arabic both in North Africa and Iraq 
until the 1940s. 


[Cecil Roth] 


CHAPIRO, JACQUES (1887-1972), Russian painter 
who became a prominent member of the School of Paris. Cha- 
piro was born at Dunaburg and expressed an early taste for 
art by drawing in the sacred books of his local heder, which 
led to his expulsion. After the outbreak of the Revolution 
he moved to Yalta in the Crimea, where he won a compe- 
tition for the decoration of a Russian Orthodox basilica. 
Chapiro went to Moscow in 1920. There he taught painting 
and designed sets for the famous *Habimah production 
of “The Dybbuk.” He also worked in the theater with Stan- 
islavsky and others. He settled in Paris in 1925 and was 
deeply influenced by Bonnard and the Impressionists. Cha- 
piro’s style changed, and his exhibition of 1949 revealed 
him as an important and distinctive master of the School of 
Paris. 
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CHARAX OF PERGAMUM (probably second half of the 
second century C.E.), writer of Asia Minor. In a passage extant 
in the geographical lexicon of the sixth-century Stephanus of 
Byzantium (s.v. EBpaio.), Charax states that the appellation 
“Hebrew” for the Jews stems from Abramon (Abraham). A 
similar explanation is given by *Artapanus. 


CHARES, (d. 67 c.£.), a leader of the Jewish defense of Ga- 
mala during the great revolt against Rome (Jos., Wars, 4:18, 
68). Josephus gives two conflicting accounts of his death. 
According to one he was bedridden during the siege of Ga- 
mala, and died naturally after the Romans stormed the city. 
According to another passage, however (Life, 177, 186), Cha- 
res was murdered by the people of Gamala in an insurrection 
against the Babylonian kinsmen of Philip, the loyalist ally of 
the Romans. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schalit, in: Clio, 26 (1933) 80ff.; Klausner, 
Bayit Sheni, 5 (1951°), 197 ff. 


[Isaiah Gafni] 


CHARGAFF, ERWIN (1905-2002), U.S. biochemist. Chargaff 
was born in Czernowitz, then Austro-Hungary, and gained a 
doctorate in chemistry from the University of Vienna (1928). 
He held postdoctoral research posts consecutively at the Uni- 
versities of Yale, Vienna, and Berlin, and at the Institut Pasteur 
in Paris before awareness of the Nazi menace led him to im- 
migrate to the U.S. (1934). He joined the Department of Bio- 
chemistry of Columbia University’s College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, where he became professor, department chairman, 
and professor emeritus before retiring in 1992. Early in his re- 
search career Chargaff made major contributions to charac- 
terizing the proteins involved in blood clotting. In 1944 he ac- 
cepted Avery’s evidence that pNa in a bacterium determined 
its hereditary characteristics. He reasoned that genetic differ- 
ences in DNAs must be attributable to chemical differences 
in these molecules. He established that in all species of DNA 
tested the molar ratios of purines to pyrimidines, of adenine 
to thymine, and of guanine to cytosine is virtually 1.0. These 
“Chargaff rules” were a vital contribution to the elucidation of 
the structure of pNa by Watson, Crick, and Wilkins and the 
role of base pairing in gene copying. Subsequently Chargaff 
was embittered that his contributions to solving arguably the 
most important problem in biology received inadequate rec- 
ognition, not least from the proponents of the double helix 
model. As his skills as an analytical chemist became increas- 
ingly irrelevant to the development of molecular biology, he 
turned instead to his great literary skills, which he used to ex- 
press prophetic warnings on the evils of unbridled biotech- 
nology. Nevertheless his contributions are now recognized 
and his many honors included election to the U.S. National 
Academy of Sciences (1965) and the National Medal of Sci- 
ence (1974). 


[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 
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CHARITY. The obligation to help the poor and the needy 
and to give them gifts is stated many times in the Bible and 
was considered by the rabbis of all ages to be one of the car- 
dinal mitzvot of Judaism. 


In the Bible 

The Bible itself legislates several laws which are in effect a 
sort of tax for the benefit of the poor. Among these are */eket, 
shikhhah, and peah as well as the special tithe for the poor (see 
*maaser). The institution of the sabbatical year (see *Sabbati- 
cal Year and Jubilee) was in order “that the poor of the peo- 
ple may eat” (Ex. 23: 11) as well as to cancel debts about which 
the warning was given: “If there be among you a needy man, 
one of your brethren, within thy gates, in thy land which the 
Lord thy God giveth thee, thou shalt not harden thy heart nor 
shut thy hand from thy needy brother; but thou shalt surely 
open thy hand unto him and shalt surely lend him sufficient 
for his need in that which he wanteth. Beware that there be 
not a base thought in thy heart, saying “The seventh year, the 
year of release, is at hand’; and thine eye be evil against thy 
needy brother and thou give him nought; and he say unto the 
Lord against thee and it be sin in thee. Thou shalt surely give 
him, and thy heart shall not be grieved when thou givest unto 
him; because that for this thing the Lord thy God will bless 
thee in all thy work...” (Deut. 15:7-10). The Pentateuch also 
insists that the needy be remembered when the festivals are 
celebrated, e.g., “And thou shalt rejoice before the Lord thy 
God, thou, and thy son, and thy daughter, and thy man-ser- 
vant, and thy maid-servant, and the Levite that is within thy 
gates, and the stranger, and the fatherless and the widow that 
are in the midst of thee” (16:11, 14). The Bible expects Israel 
to be aware of the needs of the poor and the stranger (who is 
considered to be in an inferior economic position) because 
Israel itself had experienced this situation in Egypt: “Love 
ye therefore the stranger; for ye were strangers in the land of 
Egypt” (10:19) and promises “for this thing the Lord thy God 
will bless thee in all thy work and in all that thou puttest thy 
hand unto” (15:10). 

Charity is an attribute of God Himself: “For the Lord 
your God, He is God of gods, and Lord of lords.... He doth 
execute justice for the fatherless and widow and loveth the 
stranger, in giving him food and raiment” (10:17, 18), a theme 
which was developed at considerable length by the psalmist 
(cf. Ps. 145:15, 16; 132:15). Both the prophets Isaiah and Ezekiel 
considered charity as an indispensable requirement for a life 
of piety. Indeed, Isaiah proclaims that the “acceptable day to 
the Lord” is not the fast which only consists of afflicting the 
soul and wearing sackcloth and ashes, but rather the day on 
which bread is dealt to the hungry, the poor that are cast out 
are brought into the house, and the naked clothed (Is. 58:5-7); 
Ezekiel (16:49) attributes the destruction of Sodom to its lack 
of charity, “neither did she strengthen the hand of the poor 
and needy.’ “A woman of valor” is one who “stretcheth out 
her hand to the poor; Yea, she reacheth forth her hands to 
the needy” (Prov. 31:20). Charity to the poor is equated with 
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“lending to the Lord, and his good deed will He repay unto 
him” (ibid., 19: 17). The virtue of charity and the fact that it 
deserves reward from God are stressed over and over in the 
arguments in the book of Job (22:5-9; 29:12, 13). Following the 
precedent in the Pentateuch, the book of Esther (9:12) makes 
sending gifts to the poor a part of the new festival it inaugu- 
rates (Purim), and when Ezra and Nehemiah taught the people 
anew the meaning of Rosh Ha-Shanah, they told them, “Go 
your way, eat the fat, and drink the sweet and send portions 
unto him for whom nothing is prepared” (Neh. 8:10). 


In the Talmud and Rabbinic Literature 

Although the idea of charity and almsgiving is spread through- 
out the whole of the Bible, there is no special term for it. 
The rabbis of the Talmud, however, adopted the word A773 
(zedakah) for charity, and it is used (but not exclusively so) 
throughout rabbinic literature in the sense of helping the 
needy by gifts. It has been suggested that the word zedakah in 
this sense already appears in Daniel (4:24) and in the Apoc- 
rypha (Ben Sira 3:30; 7:10 and Tobit 4:7; 12:8-9); in some of 
the verses the context would seem to bear out such a suppo- 
sition. All this indicates, however, is that the term had come 
into use in the post-biblical period; in Talmud times it was en- 
tirely accepted to the extent that the rabbis interpreted biblical 
passages where the word certainly does not mean charity in 
the sense of their own usage. The word has since passed into 
popular usage and is almost exclusively used for charity. The 
term 707 (hesed, “loving-kindness”), which is used widely in 
the Bible, has taken on the meaning of physical aid, or lend- 
ing without interest (see *gemilut hasadim). 


CHARITY AS ZEDAKAH. ‘The word zedakah literally means 
“righteousness” or “justice”; by their very choice of word the 
rabbis reveal a great deal of their attitude toward the subject, 
for they see charity not as a favor to the poor but something 
to which they have a right, and the donor, an obligation. In 
this way they teach “The poor man does more for the house- 
holder (in accepting alms) than the householder does for the 
poor man (by giving him the charity)” (Lev. R. 34:8) for he 
gives the householder the opportunity to perform a mitzvah. 
This attitude stemmed from the awareness that all men’s pos- 
sessions belong to God and that poverty and riches are in His 
hand. This view is aptly summed up in Avot (3:8): “Give unto 
Him of what is His, seeing that thou and what thou hast are 
His” and is further illustrated in a story told of *Rava. A poor 
man came before Rava who asked him what he usually had 
for his meal. The man replied, “Fatted chicken and old wine” 
“But do you not” said Rava “feel worried that you are a burden 
on the community?” “Do I eat what is theirs?” said the man, 
“T eat what is God’s” (exegesis to Ps. 145:15). At that point Ra- 
vas sister brought him a gift of a fatted chicken and some old 
wine which Rava understood to be an omen and apologized 
to the poor man (Ket. 67b). 

The importance the rabbis attached to the mitzvah of 
zedakah can be understood from R. Assi who stated that 
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“zedakah is as important as all the other commandments put 
together” (BB 9a) and from R. Eleazar who expounded the 
verse “To do righteousness (zedakah) and justice is more ac- 
ceptable to the Lord than sacrifice” (Prov. 21:3) to mean that 
charity is greater than all the sacrifices (Suk. 49b). Zedakah, 
to the rabbis, hastens redemption (BB 10a), ensures that the 
doer will have wise, wealthy, and learned sons (BB 19b), and 
atones for sins (BB 9a). Giving charity is the way in which man 
can “walk after the Lord your God” (Deut. 13:5) and be saved 
from death (Prov. 1:2). Together with Torah and service (i.e., 
prayer), the practice of charity is one of the pillars on which 
the world rests (Avot 1:2). Giving charity does not impoverish 
and not giving is tantamount to idolatry (Ket. 68a). Charity is 
an act of devotion and a complement to prayer; as such, the 
wise give charity just before praying as it is written, “and I, in 
righteousness (zedek) will see Thy face” (Ps. 17:15; BB 9a). 

Since zedakah is considered a biblical commandment 
the rabbis found it necessary - as in the case of every other 
mitzvah — to define it in minute detail, e.g., who is obligated 
to give, who is eligible to receive, how much should be given 
and in what manner. These laws are scattered throughout the 
Talmud and were codified by Maimonides in his Yad in Hil- 
khot Mattenot Aniyyim, the first six chapters of which deal 
with the laws of leket, shikhah, and peah, and the last four, with 
the general laws of charity. In the Tur and Shulhan Arukh, the 
laws are codified in Yoreh Deah 247-59. 


GIVERS AND RECEIVERS OF CHARITY. Everybody is obliged 
to give charity; even one who himself is dependent on charity 
should give to those less fortunate than himself (Git. 7a). The 
court can compel one who refuses to give charity - or donates 
less than his means allow - to give according to the court's 
assessment. The recalcitrant can even be flogged, and should 
he still refuse to give, the court may appropriate his property 
in the assessed sum for charity (Ket. 49b; Maim. Yad., Mat- 
tenot Aniyyim 7:10). 

For the purposes of charity, a poor man is one who has 
less than 200 zuz (200 dinar - each of which coins is the 
equivalent of 96 barley grains - of a mixture of % bronze and 
¥ silver). This sum is the criterion if it is static capital (ie., 
not being used in business); if, however, it is being used, the 
limit is 50 zuz (ibid., 9:13). A man with more than these sums 
is not entitled to take leket, shikhhah, and peah, the poor 
man’s tithe or charity - and he who does will be reduced to 
real poverty (ibid., 10:19). Charity should be dispensed to the 
non-Jewish poor in order to preserve good relations; however, 
charity should not be accepted from them unless it is entirely 
unavoidable. Women take precedence over men in receiving 
alms, and one’ poor relatives come before strangers. The gen- 
eral rule is “the poor of your own town come before the poor 
of any other town,” but this rule is lifted for the poor of Erez 
Israel who take precedence over all (Sh. Ar., yD 251:3). A trav- 
eler in a strange town who is out of funds is considered to be 
poor and may take charity even though he has money at home. 
When he returns to his home, he is not obliged to repay the 
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charity he has taken (Pe’ah 5:4). A man is not obliged to sell his 
household goods to maintain himself but is eligible for charity 
(Pe'ah 8:8); even if he owns land, houses, or other property, he 
is not required to sell them at a disadvantage if the prices are 
lower than usual (BK 7a-b). It is permitted to deceive a poor 
man who, out of pride, refuses to accept charity, and to allow 
him to think that it is a loan; but a miser who refuses to use 
his own means is to be ignored (Ket. 67b). 


THE AMOUNT OF CHARITY TO BE GIVEN. To give a tenth 
of one’s wealth to charity is considered to be a “middling” vir- 
tue, to give a 20" or less is to be “mean”; but in Usha the rab- 
bis determined that one should not give more than a fifth lest 
he become impoverished himself and dependent on charity 
(Ket. 50a; Maim. Yad., loc. cit., 7:5). The psychological needs 
of the poor should be taken into consideration even though 
they may appear to be exaggerated. Thus a once wealthy man 
asked Hillel for a horse and a runner to go before him, which 
Hillel supplied; on another occasion, when Hillel could not 
afford to hire a runner for him, Hillel acted as one himself 
(Ket. 67a). This attitude is based on the interpretation of the 
verse “thou shalt surely open thy hand unto him ... for his 
need which he wanteth” (Deut. 15:8), the accent being on “his” 
and “he”; however, on the basis of the same verse, the rabbis 
taught that “you are required to maintain him but not to en- 
rich him,’ stressing the word “need” (Ket. 67a). “We must be 
more careful about charity than all the other positive mitzvot 
because zedakah is the criterion of the righteous (zaddik), the 
seed of Abraham, as it is written ‘For I have singled him [Abra- 
ham] out, that he may instruct his children and his posterity 
to keep the way of the Lord by doing what is just [zedakah; 
Gen. 18:19]’ ... and Israel will only be redeemed by merit of 
charity, as it is written “Zion shall be redeemed with justice, 
And they that return of her with righteousness [zedakah’; Isa. 
1:17]’” (Maim. Yad, loc. cit. 10:1). 


MANNER OF DISPENSING CHARITY. This appreciation of 
the importance of charity led the rabbis to be especially con- 
cerned about the manner in which alms are to be dispensed. 
The prime consideration is that nothing be done that might 
shame the recipient. “R. Jonah said: It is not written “Happy is 
he who gives to the poor, but “Happy is he who considers the 
poor’ (Ps. 41:2): ie., he who ponders how to fulfill the com- 
mand to help the poor. How did R. Jonah act? Ifhe met a man 
of good family who had become impoverished he would say, 
‘T have heard that a legacy has been left to you in such a place; 
take this money in advance and pay me back later? When the 
man accepted it he then said to him, ‘It is a gift” (TJ, Pe'ah 8:9, 
21b). When R. Yannai saw someone giving a zuz to a poor man 
in public, he said, “It were better not to have given rather than 
to have given him and shamed him” (Hag. 5a). Out of consid- 
eration for the sensibilities of the poor, the rabbis considered 
the best form of almsgiving to be that in which neither the do- 
nor nor the recipient knew each other: “Which is the zedakah 
which saves from a strange death? That in which the giver does 
not know to whom he has given nor the recipient from whom 
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he has received” (BB 10a), and R. Eliezer saw the “secret” giver 
as being greater than Moses (BB gb). Stories are told through- 
out the Talmud illustrating this principle and relating how the 
pious devised ingenious methods of giving alms so as to re- 
main anonymous (Ket. 67b.; Taan. 21b-22<, et al.). For the same 
reason, it is important to receive the poor in good humor, and 
even if one cannot afford to give, one must at least appease the 
poor with words (Lev. R. 34:15; Maim Yad loc. cit. 10:5). 

Maimonides (Yad, loc. cit. 10:7-12) lists eight ways of 
giving zedakah which are progressively more virtuous: to 
give (1) but sadly; (2) less than is fitting, but in good humor; 
(3) only after having been asked to; (4) before being asked; 
(5) in such a manner that the donor does not know who the 
recipient is; (6) in such a manner that the recipient does not 
know who the donor is; and (7) in such a way that neither 
the donor nor the recipient knows the identity of the other. 
The highest form of charity is not to give alms but to help the 
poor to rehabilitate themselves by lending them money, tak- 
ing them into partnership, employing them, or giving them 
work, for in this way the end is achieved without any loss of 
self-respect at all. 


“CHARITY WARDENS’. “In every town where there are Jews 
they must appoint ‘charity wardens’ [gabbaei zedakah], men 
who are well-known and honest that they should collect 
money from the people every Sabbath eve and distribute it to 
the poor.... We have never seen or heard of a Jewish commu- 
nity which does not have a charity fund” (Yad, loc. cit. 9:1-3). 
Because the charity warden was involved in the collection and 
distribution of public funds, special care was taken to ensure 
that there should not be even the slightest suspicion of dis- 
honesty. The actual collection had to be made by at least two 
wardens who were not permitted to leave each other during 
the course of it. The distribution of the money was to be made 
by at least three wardens in whose hands lay the decision as to 
whom to give and how much. Besides money, food and cloth- 
ing were also distributed. It seems that the poor were regis- 
tered with the fund and mendicants who went from door to 
door begging were not to be given any sizable sums (BB 9a); 
the fund did, however, supply the needs of strangers. Apart 
from maintaining the poor, the fund was also used for redeem- 
ing captives and dowering poor brides, both of which were 
considered to be among the most virtuous of acts. In addition 
to the fund (kuppah), there were also communal soup kitch- 
ens (*tamhui) at which any person with less than enough for 
two meals was entitled to eat (Yad, loc. cit. 9:13). 

Collecting and distributing charity is to some extent dis- 
tasteful work and at times even humiliating. In order to en- 
courage men to undertake it, the rabbis interpreted several 
scriptural verses as extolling the wardens who are consid- 
ered to be “eternal stars” and greater even than the givers (BB 
8a, 9a). R. Yose, however, prayed “May my lot be with those 
who collect charity rather than with those who distribute it” 
(Shab. 118b), apparently preferring the risk of humiliation to 
that of misjudgment. 
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Charity is a form of vow, and a promise to give must be 
fulfilled immediately (Yad, loc. cit. 8:1). Generally speaking, 
the charity money must be used for the purpose for which it 
was given, and it is forbidden to divert the funds to some other 
cause. For a more detailed discussion, see *Hekdesh. 


THE ACCEPTING OF CHARITY. When necessary, accepting 
charity is perfectly legitimate and no shame attaches itself to 
the poor who are otherwise unable to support themselves. 
However, one is advised to do everything in one’s power to 
avoid having to take alms: “Make your Sabbath a weekday (by 
not eating special food or wearing good clothes) rather than 
be dependent on other people” (Pes. 112a); and, “Even a wise 
and honored man should do menial work (skinning unclean 
animals) rather than take charity” (Pes. 113a). The greatest of 
the sages did physical labor in order to support themselves 
and remain independent. “A person who is really entitled to 
take charity but delays doing so and so suffers rather than be a 
burden to the community will surely be rewarded and not die 
before he reaches a position in which he will be able to support 
others. About such a person was it written: ‘Blessed is the man 
that trusteth in the Lord’ (Jer. 17:7)” (Yad, loc. cit. 10:18). 
[Raphael Posner] 


In the Middle Ages 

The ideology of charity changed in consonance with contem- 
porary attitudes and socioeconomic developments. The most 
exacting formulation of the obligations required by char- 
ity is that put forward by *Hasidei Ashkenaz (13 century): 
“As God gives riches to the wealthy and does not give to the 
poor, He gives to the one sufficient to sustain a hundred - The 
poor come and cry to God: you gave to this one sufficient to 
sustain a thousand and yet he is unwilling to give me char- 
ity. [Accordingly] God punishes the rich man as though he 
had robbed many poor; he [the rich man] is told: I gave you 
riches so that you could give according to the ability of your 
riches to the poor, and you did not give. [Thus] I shall punish 
you as though you had robbed them, and you had repudiated 
My pledge [pikkadon]; for I gave you riches that you might 
divide them among the poor and you appropriated them for 
yourself” (Sefer Hasidim, ed. Wistinezki, par. 1345, p. 331). 
This conception views the precept of charity as enjoining the 
redistribution of means according to the divine rules of so- 
cial equality and justice. It underlies many other, much more 
conservative, conceptions of charity. In Jewish tradition char- 
ity begins at home. The broad family circle is the primary and 
basic unit for giving relief, the *community being the second. 
*Begging was not considered shameful up to the 18" century. 
Social techniques and institutions for charitable purposes 
emerged in Jewish communities at a very early period. As 
Jews became increasingly concentrated in towns, in an en- 
vironment of fierce rejection and hostility, Jewish feelings of 
solidarity and readiness to help their needy members corre- 
spondingly strengthened and broadened. The instability of 
the Jewish economic position in many countries throughout 
generations, and insecurity of property ownership and resi- 
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dence during the innumerable persecutions, massacres, and 
expulsions to which Jews were subjected, made the rich Jew 
of today a likely candidate for charity tomorrow, or the re- 
verse. Much of the Jewish resilience and astonishing capacity 
for rehabilitation and social regeneration have their basis in 
the broadening of scope and consistent application of charity 
among Jews, to comprise all aspects of mutual help and social 
reconstruction. Nurtured in this tradition, Jews have been, 
and continue to be, open to compassion for the unfortunate 
and ready to help needy people and humanitarian and phil- 
anthropic causes far beyond their own community. 

[Haim Hillel Ben-Sasson] 


Regular charitable institutions and forms of social assis- 
tance — always in conjunction with individual help and alms- 
giving — were generally in the form of (1) money through the 
charity box (kuppah); (2) gifts in kind (tamhui - soup kitchen); 
(3) clothing; and (4) burial. The first was the major form of 
charitable relief. The ancient custom of providing charity 
through the donation of produce was largely abandoned by 
the urban communities of the Middle Ages. Relief in kind 
was limited to the distribution of mazzot, sacramental wine, 
or feasts for the poor at weddings and other celebrations. It 
was also customary in the late Middle Ages among Ashke- 
nazi Jewry for each householder to deposit a ticket or tickets 
(pletten) in an urn, to be drawn preferably by the parnas (“el- 
der”) or a special almoner (plettenteiler). This served a poor 
man as a meal ticket in a particular home for a day; often it 
also entitled him to a night's lodging. Usually, the host brought 
the guest with him from the synagogue on Friday evening for 
the Sabbath. The charity box became the major means of so- 
licitation. R. *Moses b. Jacob of Coucy (13 century) states that 
when he visited Spain, he saw the charity wardens making the 
rounds daily and then distributing the proceeds on Fridays. 
Boxes and plates were circulated in homes, in the synagogue 
on the eve of major holidays, including gifts to the poor on 
Purim, in the women’s section of the house of prayer, in the 
cemetery, or wherever the populace assembled. It was under- 
stood that the legal requirement was that each householder 
allocate at least a tithe (maaser) to charity, but no more than 
one-fifth of his income. In practice other formulas had to be 
found in order to shift the burden onto the wealthier resi- 
dents rather than overtax the less well-to-do. Taxes for poor 
relief were imposed by the community. In Russia the charities 
department of the kahal was often called the zedakah gedo- 
lah (“community chest” or “welfare committee”). The officers 
in charge of this chest dealt with the collection and admin- 
istration of all charities. Donations were collected in small 
amounts at frequent intervals. The sources of income were 
manifold: taxes, donations, legacies, fines, rental of commu- 
nity property, or interest on foundation funds. 


CHARITABLE ASSOCIATIONS. Though charitable associa- 
tions (*hevrah) are not mentioned in northern France in the 
11t* and 12 centuries because the communities were small, 
they proliferated there in subsequent centuries. Before long 
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the larger settlements had a multiplicity of charitable societ- 
ies. In 1380 the Perpignan community in southern France had 
five associations: talmud torah, lights for the synagogue, sick 
care, general charity, and burial. In 1382 in Saragossa, Spain, 
the Bicurolim (Bikkur Holim - “visiting the sick”) society ob- 
tained permission to build a synagogue. After 1492 Spanish 
exiles brought their associations to the countries where they 
settled. The comparatively small community of Verona Jewry 
in 1750 had fifteen societies for poor relief, burial, care of the 
aged, and for religious and educational purposes. Soon ev- 
ery large community had a number of charitable societies, 
and even associations designed mainly for mutual aid, reli- 
gious, and other purposes made charity one of their func- 
tions. Charitable associations imposed admission fees on 
new members, weekly dues, fees for burial or other services, 
fines for infringement of rules, honors auctioned in the house 
of prayer, charges for listing and reading of the names of de- 
ceased relatives at memorial services, special assessments at 
banquets or family celebrations, payment on conferment of 
honorary titles such as haver and morenu among Ashkenazi 
Jews, and many others. 

Although women always performed the ritual of prepar- 
ing deceased women for burial, it seems that the first society 
consisting exclusively of females, the nashim zadkaniyyot (“pi- 
ous women”), was founded in Berlin in 1745. They cared for 
sick or bedridden women, gave medical aid, offered prayers 
for the seriously ill, sewed shrouds, and performed the ritual 
ablutions before burial. In the 18" century youth societies were 
also formed in Germany, mainly for the care of the sick, but 
also for a large variety of other purposes. 

Most influential among the associations was the burial 
society which adopted the generic name of all associations, 
*hevra kaddisha (“Holy Society”). While it engaged mainly in 
supervision of the local cemetery and performed the burial 
rites for every Jew, it also became a major philanthropic 
agency, assuming responsibility for burying the poor. In more 
recent years the general term for the burial society, gomelei 
hesed shel emet (“providers of true loving-kindness”), became 
the specific name for that branch of the association which was 
concerned solely with burial of the poor. In addition, as one 
of the most influential and affluent associations, it found it- 
self dispensing relief for the poor and the distressed. Mem- 
bers of the bikkur holim (“visiting the sick”) association vis- 
ited or made arrangements for others to visit the bedridden 
poor. Ideally, they provided a physician, medicine, and nurs- 
ing care as well as spiritual solace and prayers for recovery, 
and sometimes even a night vigil. However, since all local sick 
persons were cared for in their own homes, they were mainly 
dependent on the resources of their immediate family and the 
transient sick were usually placed in the local *hekdesh (“hos- 
pital,” “hospice,” “poor house”) along with other transients of 
both sexes. This created highly unsanitary conditions. Some 
communities had a hakhnasat orehim (“welcoming visitors”) 
society, which owned a hostelry or rented a room or two from 
a resident family to accommodate respectable and scholarly 
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travelers who would not stay in the hekdesh. Nor would the 
local poor stay there. In the Middle Ages and as late as the 18" 
century the larger communities hired a general practitioner 
or surgeon who, among his other duties, was responsible for 
providing medical care to the indigent; the same was true of 
druggists and barbers (who not only cut hair but also “let” 
blood and applied leeches). Those who could afford it paid; the 
poor obtained these services free. The kahal, or a specialized 
association, usually called the *hakhnasat kallah, made provi- 
sion for brides without dowries. There were also associations 
that catered to the religious needs of the destitute; a Sandak 
group arranged for circumcisions and the refreshments that 
followed; mezuzot and other ritual objects were provided; a 
talmud torah was maintained to educate the children of the 
poor; and finally there were associations for loans at little or no 
interest, called gemilut hasadim, halvaat hen (“loan of grace”), 
or mishmeret kodesh (“holy watch”). This service was of great 
assistance to small businessmen and artisans. 


Modern Times 

CHARACTERISTICS OF SOCIAL WELFARE. From the 19‘ cen- 
tury the attitude toward the beggar hardened, and alms were 
sometimes even considered socially harmful: the old applica- 
tion of Jewish charity assumed new forms consistent with its 
ancient spirit. The very term charity was discarded in favor of 
“social welfare” or “service.” Once largely direct and indiscrim- 
inate, charity was now delegated to special agencies and super- 
vised by trained and paid professionals. Scientific studies of 
the facts and causes of distress and thorough investigation and 
control of the administration of relief replaced haphazard lay 
activity. Social welfare became secularized and impersonal; a 
sense of civic duty largely replaced an awareness of the Divine 
Commandment. Momentary relief gave way to long-range re- 
medial and preventive methods. Human suffering became the 
responsibility of society in general, of the political state. Na- 
tional and local legislation provided old-age pensions, medi- 
cal insurance, and other fringe benefits, while trade unions, 
associations of small businessmen, fraternal and other groups 
adopted cooperative methods of mutual aid. Entire societies 
were built on the idea of equal opportunity or on collectivis- 
tic principles. These general developments together with the 
movement of large Jewish populations from areas of scarcity 
to countries of plenty (and later the nearly total destruction of 
large and impoverished communities by the Nazis) have gone 
along way toward reducing poverty among Jews. It took mas- 
sive programs of relief to achieve this state of affairs. Aid to 
immigrants, relief of suffering arising from several wars, and 
the return to the land movement in the Western Hemisphere 
and in Erez Israel required the concerted effort of the entire 
Jewish people. The whole structure of charity changed: asso- 
ciations for visiting the sick were supplanted by medical and 
health services, including spacious, well-equipped hospitals; 
apprenticing a poor boy to an artisan gave way to vocational 
guidance and trade schools. At first the old-timers fought the 
new methods, but they were forced to yield to the standards 
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of a newer generation. New and highly specialized institutions 
arose to serve the blind, the deaf and the dumb, the tubercu- 
lar, etc. A profusion of local, national, and international phil- 
anthropic enterprises came into being, and before long the 
Jews surpassed other national, ethnic, or religious groups in 
the care of their coreligionists and in the extent of their fund 
raising for charitable causes. 


LOCAL AGENCIES. A great many institutions for a large va- 
riety of services were set up on a local scale as well as the fed- 
eration of all or most local causes under one all-embracing 
organization. The medieval hekdesh gave way to modern alms- 
houses and hospitals. In London the Spanish and Portuguese 
congregation founded an almshouse in 1703 and a hospital 
(Beth Holim) in 1747. In the Ashkenazi community the Jews’ 
Hospital (Neveh Zedek) was established in 1807, and the Solo- 
mon and Moses Almshouse in 1862. In Paris a general hospital 
was opened in 1842, another by Baron Rothschild in 1852, and 
a maternity hospital the following year. In New York Mount 
Sinai Hospital opened its doors in 1852. Since then virtually 
all communities in the United States with a Jewish population 
of over 30,000 have had hospitals under Jewish auspices. The 
Montefiore Clinic for Chronic Invalids opened its doors in 
New York in the early 1880s. Hospitals soon began to develop 
their own nursing and medical schools. Child care services 
consisted at first of orphanages in Charleston, s.c. (1801); in 
London, the Spanish and Portuguese Jews Orphan Society 
(1703) and the Ashkenazi Orphan Asylum (1831); orphanages 
in Berlin (1833); and orphanages in New York (1860). Gradu- 
ally, the emphasis shifted to foster home placement, adoption, 
and small-group institutional care. Practically every large city 
established a home for the aged: Hamburg in 1796, Berlin in 
1839, Frankfurt in 1844, and New York in 1848. Such institu- 
tional care was soon reserved only for persons who were un- 
able to care for themselves, and was supplemented by boarding 
and foster home placement, homemaker services, sheltered 
workshops, recreation programs, etc. Facilities were provided 
for the care of the blind, the deaf and dumb, the insane, the 
delinquent, the defective, and many other handicapped and 
anti-social individuals. Vienna had a Jewish home for the 
blind in 1872, and one for deaf and dumb Jewish children in 
1884. The Philadelphia Hebrew Sunday School Society (1838), 
followed by the Hebrew Education Society (1849), was one 
of a large number of schools established mainly for the poor. 
The Neighborhood Settlement Houses in America served to 
introduce the immigrant to the language, customs, and cul- 
ture of his new country. 


LOCAL CENTRAL AGENCIES. A movement also started to 
unite several local charities under one administration. First 
was the Paris Comité de Bienfaisance in 1809, followed by the 
Hebrew Benevolent Society in New York and the United He- 
brew Beneficial Society in Philadelphia, both in 1822, the Lon- 
don Spanish-Portuguese Board of Guardians in 1837, and the 
Berlin Unterstuetzungsverein in 1838. In 1859 Ashkenazi Jews 
launched another Board of Guardians in London. In Chicago 
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the same year nine groups formed the United Hebrew Relief 
Association. In New York the Hebrew Sheltering and Guard- 
ian Society originated in 1879. The United Hebrew Charities 
in New York, established in 1874, later changed its name to the 
Jewish Family Services. These are only a sample of the prevail- 
ing 19'+-century trend in welfare groups. Toward the end of 
the century all local institutions began to band together for 
fund raising for national and overseas causes. In the course 
of time most of these central agencies served all causes while 
retaining their old names. Boston Jewry established the first 
Federated Jewish Charities in 1895; Cincinnati conducted the 
first united campaign in 1896; Chicago launched the Asso- 
ciated Jewish Charities in 1900; and the first Jewish Welfare 
Fund was started in Oakland, Calif., in 1925. Before long ev- 
ery sizable Jewish community in America conducted only one 
fund-raising campaign each year, eliminating multiple appeals 
and persistent solicitations and cutting down campaign costs. 
This arrangement made possible the development of central 
functional services, such as bureaus of Jewish education, com- 
munity councils for overall coordination or for anti-defama- 
tion work, vocational, family, and medical services, commu- 
nity centers, and many others. The proceeds from such united 
campaigns often far exceeded the previous combined collec- 
tions of the constituent agencies. National and overseas causes 
now had an address to turn to in each community. 


NATIONAL AGENCIES. ‘The first half of the 20" century also 
witnessed the evolution of a host of agencies that operated 
on a national scale, often coordinating the activities of local 
units. In Germany the *Deutsch-Israelitischer Gemeindebund 
was formed in 1869 to exchange information on philanthropic 
endeavor in all communities large and small, including vil- 
lages. The main office in Berlin had provincial branches and 
was charged with the supervision of hospitals, houses for the 
aged, the blind, the deaf and dumb, orphanages, and many 
other institutions. The communities of Great Britain and other 
countries also developed national welfare services. For a long 
time French Jewry had no nationwide organization for social 
welfare; each community had to fend for itself and poverty 
was widespread. In 1945 the Comité Juif d’Action Sociale et de 
Reconstruction was formed. In the United States there were 35 
national social welfare agencies in the late 1960s. The *Coun- 
cil of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds (1932) provided 
national and regional services to 220 affiliates in the United 
States and Canada. The *National Jewish Welfare Board co- 
ordinated the work of Jewish community centers and Young 
Men’s and Young Women’s Hebrew Associations, as well as 
the religious and welfare needs of Jews in the armed services 
and in veterans’ hospitals. *B’nai B'rith engaged in educational 
and philanthropic programs. The Family Location Service, for- 
merly the National Desertion Bureau (1905), gave help in cases 
of desertion or other forms of marital breakdown. The *Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women (1893) was one of a number 
of agencies dedicated not only to Jewish causes but also to the 
general advancement of human welfare and a democratic way 
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of life. There were a number of national medical societies, such 
as the Leo N. Levi Memorial National Arthritis Hospital, the 
American Medical Center at Denver, Colorado, formerly the 
Jewish Consumptives’ Relief Society (1904), the City of Hope 
Medical Center in Los Angeles, California (1913), and others 
for asthmatic, retarded, and arthritic patients. Most of the 
services were non-sectarian. Other agencies were dedicated 
to furthering agriculture among Jews, to helping the blind, 
conciliating disputes, and coordinating lay and professional 
endeavors in social service. There was a tendency in the US. 
for Jewish charities to extend their scope to all elements and 
to receive financial support not only from Jews but also from 
the government. 


INTERNATIONAL AGENCIES. Developments from the mid- 
19'" century onward called for unprecedented Jewish philan- 
thropic efforts on a worldwide scale. Almost simultaneously 
the Board of Delegates of American Israelites (1859) and the 
French *Alliance Israélite Universelle (1860) came into being 
to defend Jewish rights abroad. The Alliance offered help to 
needy Jews and maintained schools in many countries. Mean- 
while, the London *Board of Deputies, established in 1760, be- 
gan to extend the scope of its international activities, while the 
Anglo-Jewish Association was established in 1871 with simi- 
lar objectives to those of the Alliance. The Hebrew Immigrant 
Aid Society (H1As) in New York (1884), reorganized in 1954 
as *United ras Service, with affiliates all over the world, of- 
fered a variety of services to Jewish immigrants. The *Baron 
de Hirsch Fund (1891) sought to aid immigrants, teach them 
trades, and help in their education. The *Jewish Coloniza- 
tion Association (ICA) tried rather unsuccessfully to estab- 
lish agricultural colonies in Argentina, Brazil, Canada, and 
the U.S. The German *Hilfsverein der deutschen Juden (1901) 
also undertook foreign aid similar to that of the Alliance. The 
French Fond Social Juif Unifié, patterned on the American 
United Jewish Appeal, originated in 1949. The ‘American Jew- 
ish Joint Distribution Committee (JDC; 1914) has developed 
a vast network of activities in welfare, medical, and rehabili- 
tation programs. The American *orT Federation (1924) has 
trained Jewish men and women in the technical trades and 
agriculture. This organization, as well as *osE, which was en- 
gaged in medical and public health programs, originated in 
Russia. The fund-raising organizations furthering a Jewish 
National Home have experienced the greatest growth. *Ha- 
dassah, the Women’s Zionist Organization of America (1912), 
has been supporting Israel's medical and public health system, 
has transported young newcomers to Erez Israel, maintained 
and educated them through *Youth Aliyah, and engaged in 
Zionist educational work; *Wizo (1920) has fulfilled a similar 
function in other parts of the world. The Palestine Founda- 
tion Fund (*Keren Hayesod, 1921) has been the financial arm 
of the World Zionist Organization. The largest of the Ameri- 
can funds is the *United Jewish Appeal (1939) which has raised 
vast sums for Israel and for worldwide causes. This list of in- 
ternational agencies is far from exhaustive. 
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CONCLUSION. It was prophetic Judaism that upheld the cause 
of the poor by regarding their condition as brought on not by 
themselves but by the evils of the social order. Ever since then 
Jews have sought to care for the underprivileged. Through- 
out history there have always existed large numbers of Jews 
in need of help. There is still a good deal of Jewish poverty 
in many countries. In Israel, which aimed at building an 
egalitarian society, and where the pioneers established collec- 
tive settlements, the problem of poverty is still far from solved, 
since Israel is the haven for disadvantaged Jews through- 
out the world. Yet there is no doubt that Jews have made a 
most significant contribution to charity and welfare. Their 
pioneering work in methods of central fund raising and 
distribution through their federations of charities has been 
most valuable. Since World War 11, when their existence as a 
people was threatened, the Jews have risen to the challenge 
by an unprecedented outpouring of generosity and philan- 
thropy. 


[Isaac Levitats] 
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°CHARLEMAGNE (742-814), king of the Franks from 768, 
emperor of the West from 800. Charlemagne was well dis- 
posed toward the Jews. A Jew, *Isaac, was a member (prob- 
ably interpreter) of the delegation he sent to the caliph Harun 
al-Rashid. He was the only one to return from Baghdad, and 
brought back an elephant, Rashid’s gift to the emperor. Char- 
lemagne also had dealings with Jewish merchants, especially 
with an expert in jewelry. Some of his legal provisions were 
clearly influenced by the theological issues of his day. Thus he 
forbade the Jews to employ Christians to work on Sundays and 
Christian festivals and warned against the sale of church prop- 
erty to the Jews; when a Jew brought a charge against a Chris- 
tian, he was required to have more witnesses than a Christian. 
Some legal documents, probably wrongly attributed to Char- 
lemagne, indicate that there was a tendency to worsen the legal 
status of the Jews, e.g., by forcing them to take a humiliating 
oath. On the other hand, the legendary tales which flourished 
immediately after his death and gained greater currency from 
the 12'» century onward extol Charlemagne’s friendship for the 
Jews and make special mention of his appointment of a nasi, 
a “Jewish king,’ in Narbonne. They credit him with giving the 
Jews of that city special rights in recognition of their support 
when Narbonne was taken from the Muslims. 
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[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


°CHARLES IV (Charles of Luxembourg; 1316-1378), 
king of Germany and Bohemia 1347-78; Holy Roman Emperor 
from 1355. The *Black Death and accompanying massacres 
of the Jews occurred during his reign. Charles ineffectually 
offered his protection to the Jews in *Bohemia, *Moravia, 
and *Silesia, and ordered the municipalities in *Luxembourg 
to protect their Jewish residents. He joined the pope in de- 
nying allegations that the Jews had poisoned the wells. In 
other regions in Germany, however, he unscrupulously uti- 
lized the massacres and expulsions to divide among his 
adherents the spoils taken from the victims. Anticipating 
anti-Jewish riots in *Nuremberg and *Frankfurt, he trans- 
ferred his rights over the property of the future victims to the 
city councils. He sold pardons to cities where massacres of 
Jewish inhabitants had taken place, conducting only a per- 
functory investigation in *Breslau. When, however, the de- 
crease in his revenues resulting from these excesses became 
apparent, he induced the Jews to return. During his reign, 
the prerogatives formerly exercised over the Jews by the em- 
peror gradually devolved on the municipalities and territo- 
rial princes. 
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Juden durch die deutschen Staedte noch dem schwarzen Tode 
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°CHARLES IV, king of France (1322-28). When he suc- 
ceeded to the throne, Charles seemed at first to be following 
the favorable policy toward the Jews of his brother *Philip v, 
and on February 20, 1322, issued an ordinance protecting the 
Jews of *Languedoc. On June 24 of the same year, however, 
he issued an order expelling the Jews from his kingdom. This 
expulsion was not due, as later historians stated, to the ac- 
cusation of well poisoning leveled against both the Jews and 
lepers. The main reason for the expulsion of the Jews seems 
to have been financial. Long after the departure of the Jews, 
officials of the royal treasury continued to claim debts owed 
to Jews on the plea that they had not paid an enormous fine 
which had been levied on them, at first fixed at 150,000 livres 
and then at 100,000 livres. In 1325 following an alleged child- 
murder by the Jews, Charles granted the children of the choir 
of Le Puy the right to order the punishment of any Jew who 
returned to the town. 
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[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 
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°CHARLES V (1337-1380), king of France, 1364-1380. In 1349, 
when he was still dauphin, he granted the right of residence to 
u1 Jewish families in Dauphine. In 1358 or 1359, while he was 
regent for his father John 11, then a prisoner, he authorized 
the Jews expelled in 1322 to return to France. The money the 
Jews had to pay in entry rights (14 florins for every couple) 
and in yearly residence rights (7 florins) enabled Charles to 
pay the ransom claimed by the English for releasing his father. 
He granted the Jews generous privileges, confirmed in ordi- 
nances of 1370 and 1372: they could acquire houses and cem- 
eteries; they were not judged in civil or criminal courts by the 
local judges but by the king himself or their conservateur, an 
official specially appointed for this task, or else his delegates; 
they could decide themselves on the expulsion of particular 
Jews; they were not to be tried for any anterior crime; they 
were authorized to follow any occupation, especially mon- 
eylending at a specified rate of interest; they were not to be 
compelled to attend church services; their books and sacred 
scrolls could not be seized; and they were authorized to orga- 
nize themselves in communities, to elect representatives, and 
to levy domestic taxes. 

The right of residence, at first limited to 20 years, was 
twice renewed, for six and ten years respectively, long before 
it was due to expire. For the second prolongation granted in 
1374, the Jews paid the king the sum of 3,000 gold francs. In 
1378, in return for a loan of 20,000 francs, the king exempted 
the Jews of Languedoc from quitrents and local tariffs. In 1379, 
a royal ordinance protected the Jews from attempts to deprive 
them of monies owed to them when their debtors had died. 
Shortly before his death Charles ordered the commissioners 
sent to Languedoc to investigate also the conduct of the con- 
servateurs and the judges appointed set over the Jews. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Prudhomme, in: REJ, 9 (1884), 244ff; S. 
Luce, La France pendant la guerre de cent ans... (1890), 163ff.; Or- 
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(1741), 44 ff, 339 ff, 468 ff. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


°CHARLES V (1500-1558), Holy Roman Emperor (1519-58) 
and king of Spain (as Charles 1; 1516-56). Although main- 
taining the exclusion of the Jews from Spain, and upholding 
the Inquisition there, he continued to afford the Jews pro- 
tection in the domains of the Holy Roman Empire. He re- 
frained in 1520 from exacting the coronation tax customarily 
levied on the Jews, and in 1530 reconfirmed the privileges he 
had granted them at his coronation. The first public religious 
*disputation between Jews and Christians to be held in the 
presence of an emperor in Germany was conducted between 
the convert Antonius *Margarita and *Joseph (Joselmann) 
b. Gershom of Rosheim. After the debate Charles extended 
to the Jews throughout the empire the privileges which had 
been granted a century earlier to the Jews in Alsace. He re- 
acted benevolently to the complaints presented to him by Jo- 
seph of Rosheim concerning Jews oppressed in various towns 
of the Empire. At the Diet of *Regensburg (1532) Charles was 
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approached by the pseudo-messiahs Solomon *Molcho and 
David *Reuveni, but had them arrested and given up to their 
fate. In 1544, at the Diet of *Speyer, Charles granted the Jews 
liberal privileges in return for 3,000 Rhenish florins. He con- 
tinued to utilize Jewish financial aid and to afford the Jews 
protection. Joseph of Rosheim regarded Charles as “a defend- 
ing angel” of the Jews against the hostility of Martin *Luther 
and his supporters. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Graetz, in: MGW], 5 (1856), 257-67; H.H. Ben- 
Sasson, Ha-Yehudim mul ha-Reformazyah (1969), 94-6; S. Stern, Josel 
of Rosheim... (1965); Baron, Social’, 13 (1969), 274-9. 


°CHARLES VI (1368-1422), king of France, 1380-1422. He 
succeeded his father Charles v at the age of 12, but for eight 
years the country was governed by regents, beginning with 
Louis, duke of Anjou; after Charles was declared insane in 
1392, the regency was again assumed by his uncles. The rela- 
tively favorable ordinance of March 26, 1381, after the anti-Jew- 
ish riots in Paris and other towns, which exempted Jews from 
the obligation to replace stolen pledges, was signed by Charles 
but was really the work of Louis of Anjou. When Charles 
himself assumed control, the official attitude changed. From 
1388, the prerogatives of the conservateurs of the Jews were re- 
stricted. On Feb. 16, 1389, the two judges appointed over the 
Jews of northern France were dismissed, and the Jews were 
subjected to the jurisdiction of the Chatelet in Paris. Later the 
same month Charles confirmed the former privileges of the 
Jews and prolonged their right of residence until 1394, with- 
out however renewing it. On Sept. 17, 1394, the expulsion of 
the Jews from France was ordered in Charles’ name. Properly 
speaking, this constituted a refusal on the part of the throne 
to renew the residence authorization issued by Charles v and 
which had expired in that year. The ordinance ordered the of- 
ficers of the crown to call upon the debtors of the Jews to re- 
pay their debts so as to redeem their pledges, to watch over the 
security of the Jews and their property, and to conduct them, 
under protective escort, to the frontier. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Graetz, Hist, 4 (1894), 152, 175f.; Ordonnan- 
ces des Roys de France..., 6 (1741), 519; 563; 7 (1745), 225f., 230, 232, 
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[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


°CHARLES VI OF HAPSBURG (1685-1740), king of Hun- 
gary as CHARLES 111, and from 1711 Holy Roman Emperor. 
His attitude to Austrian Jewry was fanatically hostile although 
he appreciated the financial talents of Diego *D’Aguilar and 
availed himself of the services of Samson *Wertheimer and 
Samuel *Oppenheimer. Using the pretext of a *blood libel, 
Charles threatened Viennese Jewry with expulsion in 1715. Yet 
in 1720, as Holy Roman Emperor, he permitted the printing 
of the Talmud in Germany. In 1723 he renewed the privileges 
of Moravian Jewry, but in 1726 he ordered that Jews should be 
segregated from Christians in Moravian localities and issued 
the *Familiants laws. Under the peace treaties Charles con- 
cluded with the Turkish sultan (1718 and 1739), Jews who were 
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Ottoman subjects were permitted to move freely in Austria. 
In 1722 Charles ordered the destruction of the synagogue at 
*Usov (Maehrisch Aussee), and in 1732, he refused an applica- 
tion to build a synagogue in Vienna. He appointed David *Op- 
penheim as chief rabbi of Prague and Bohemia in 1713. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Tietze, Die Juden Wiens (1935), index; 
W. Mueller, Urkundliche Beitraege zur Geschichte der Maehrischen 
Judenschaft im 17. und 18. Jahrhundert (1903), 33-79; M. Grunwald, 
Samuel Oppenheimer (Ger., 1913), index; idem, Vienna (1935), index; 
Y.L. Bialer, Min ha-Genazim, 2 (1969/70). 


CHARLES, GERDA (pen name of Edna Lipson; 1914-1996), 
English novelist. Charles’ works reflect an Orthodox upbring- 
ing in Liverpool and her revolt against the “insensitivity” of 
the provincial life. She wrote novels including The Crossing 
Point (1960) and The Slanting Light (1963), which was awarded 
the James Tait Black Prize, and edited an anthology, Modern 
Jewish Stories (1963). Her last novel was The Destiny Waltz 
(1971), which won the Whitbread Prize that same year. 


CHARLESTON, city in South Carolina and home of one of 
the oldest Jewish communities in the United States. Jews be- 
gan to settle in Charleston in 1695, 25 years after the English 
founded Carolina. Governor John Archdale, in a descriptive 
report on the colony, mentioned having a Spanish-speaking 
Jew as an interpreter in his dealing with captive Florida In- 
dians. The early Jews were mostly Sephardim who came to 
Charleston from England by way of the Caribbean islands 
for the commercial opportunities available in a growing At- 
lantic seaport, and the religious freedom and personal rights 
offered and tolerated by the colony’s Lord Proprietors. They 
helped build the city’s colonial prosperity largely as shop- 
keepers, traders, and merchants. Among them was Moses 
*Lindo, who helped develop the important indigo trade and 
was made “Surveyor and Inspector-General of Indigo” for 
the provinces. 

Charleston Jewish community life began in 1749 when 
Jews were numerous enough to organize a formal congrega- 
tion called Kahal Kadosh Beth Elohim (Holy Congregation 
House of God). Influenced by Sephardi congregation Bevis 
Marks in London, Beth Elohim adopted its strict Sephardi 
ritual and governance. Its founding fathers were Joseph To- 
bias, president; Michael Lazarus, secretary; Moses Cohen, 
rabbi; and Isaac Da Costa, hazzan. The congregation, in 1764, 
purchased Isaac Da Costa's family burial ground, established 
in 1754, as a congregational graveyard, now known as the 
Coming Street Cemetery, the South's oldest surviving Jewish 
cemetery. The congregation was incorporated in 1791 and, in 
1794, dedicated a new synagogue with a capacity of 500 peo- 
ple. The Hebrew Benevolent Society, founded in 1784, and the 
Hebrew Orphan Society, chartered in 1802, handled charitable 
activities. (Both are still active.) During the first decades of the 
1800s, Charleston, with more than 700 Jews, had “the largest, 
most cultured, and wealthiest Jewish community in America,’ 
but it began a long decline in importance soon thereafter. 
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The Jews of Charleston became acculturated and were 
well received by the general community, which to them be- 
came “this happy land.” They viewed themselves and were 
recognized as “a portion of the people.” During the Ameri- 
can Revolution, more than a score of Charleston Jews served 
in the patriot forces, several as officers. Francis *Salvador, a 
delegate to the revolutionary Provincial Congresses, which 
established independence from Great Britain in South Caro- 
lina (1775-1776), was the first Jew to hold elective public office 
in the New World. Killed and scalped by Tory-led Indians on 
August 1, 1776, he was the first Jew to die for American in- 
dependence. In 1790, Beth Elohim wrote congratulations to 
George Washington on becoming the first president of the 
United States; Washington replied, “May the same temporal 
and eternal blessings which you implore for me, rest upon 
your Congregation.” 

Charleston Jews fought in every other war in which the 
United States was involved. In the Civil War, even though 
ambivalent about secession, they joined their South Carolina 
neighbors in the Confederate cause. The war left Charleston 
and its Jews decimated and impoverished. Noticeable recov- 
ery did not occur until mid-20" century. 

Jews were well integrated in the Charleston commu- 
nity. Jews were active Masons; Isaac Da Costa was a member 
of the first Masonic lodge in South Carolina and four others 
were among the 11 founders of the Supreme Council of Scot- 
tish Rite Masonry (1802). Isaac Harby and Jacob N. Cardozo 
were newspaper editors; Penina Moise was a regular con- 
tributor of poems to Charleston newspapers; Joshua Lazarus 
headed the utility company, which introduced gas lighting to 
the city; Mordecai Cohen, a peddler, became at one time the 
second richest man in South Carolina and was noted for his 
philanthropies. 

Seeking to make their religion more compatible with the 
open American environment, petitioners sought reforms in 
the rituals and observances of Beth Elohim. Unsuccessful, they 
formed the Reformed Society of Israelites (1824-33), the first 
attempt at reform of Judaism in the United States. Its leaders 
were Isaac Harby, Abraham Moise, and David N. Carvalho. 
This effort failed, but Beth Elohim did become the first Re- 
form congregation in the United States under the Reverend 
Gustavus Poznanski. When a new synagogue was dedicated in 
1841, the congregation installed an organ and other reforms. 
(The Orthodox members withdrew and formed Congrega- 
tion Shearit Israel; they merged with Beth Elohim in 1866.) 
On that occasion Poznanski said, “This synagogue is our Tem- 
ple, this city our Jerusalem, this happy land our Palestine, and 
as our fathers defended that temple, that city and that land, 
so will our sons defend this temple, this city, this land” The 
synagogue, now a National Historic Landmark, is the second 
oldest in the United States, and the oldest surviving Reform 
synagogue in the world. 

In 1854, the Ashkenazi congregation Berith Shalome 
was formed, one of the oldest in continuous existence in the 
United States; it merged in 1954 with Congregation Beth Israel 
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(1911) to form present-day Brith Sholom Beth Israel. These 
congregations benefited from an influx of East European im- 
migrants (1881-1920). 

After World War 11, industrial growth and port devel- 
opment, along with expansion of military facilities, brought 
a new prosperity to Charleston, in which its Jewish citizens 
shared. Accompanying this was the growth of educational and 
medical institutions and tourism. Demographically, the Jew- 
ish population of metropolitan Charleston grew from about 
2,000 in 1948, in a general population of about 175,000, to 
about 5,500 in 2004, in a general population of about 570,000. 
This resulted from the influx of Jews from other parts of the 
United States attracted by economic opportunities, mild cli- 
mate, and a good quality of life. Jewish population, once con- 
tained entirely in peninsular Charleston, now spread over an- 
nexed suburbs and newly developed municipalities around the 
city. Jews were prominent in the area’s business, professional, 
and cultural life, but retail trade gave way to the professions - 
doctors, lawyers, educators, and many other occupations. Jews 
were active in civic clubs and charitable organizations and 
were often elected to public office. 

There were three congregations with a combined mem- 
bership of about 1,450 family units. Emanu-El Synagogue 
(1947), Conservative, and K.K. Beth Elohim, Reform, were the 
largest, each with about 550 units. Brith Shalom Beth Israel 
conducted a Hebrew day school, Addlestone Academy. There 
were six Jewish cemeteries, three of them still active, main- 
tained by the congregations. The Charleston Jewish Federa- 
tion, established as the United Jewish Appeal in 1949, raised 
money for local, national, and overseas causes, dealt with com- 
munity relations, and published a monthly periodical. There 
was a Jewish Community Center and active local chapters of 
most national Jewish organizations. The College of Charles- 
ton’s Yaschik-Arnold Jewish Studies Program provided Jewish 
educational opportunities to the community, and the college's 
Marlene and Nathan Addlestone Library housed the Jewish 
Heritage Collection, preserving records of the Charleston Jew- 
ish community and its people. 

[Sol Breibart (2"¢ ed.)] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B.A. Elzas, Jews of South Carolina (1905); 
Charles Reznikoff and Uriah Z. Englelman, The Jews of Charles- 
ton (1950); J.W. Hagy, This Happy Land: the Jews of Colonial and 
Antebellum Charleston (1993); Gary P. Zola, Isaac Harby of Charles- 
ton 1788-1828 (1994); Theodore and Dale Rosengarten (eds), 
A Portion of the People (2002); Robert N. Rosen, A Short History 
of Charleston (1982); Robert N. Rosen, The Jewish Confederates 
(2000). WEBSITES: Charleston Jewish Community - www.Jew- 


ishCharleston.com; Jewish Heritage Collection - www.CofC.educ./ 
~JHC/. 


CHARLEVILLE, town in the Ardennes, northern France, 
once ruled by the house of Gonzaga and therefore outside 
the kingdom of France. Jews received permission to settle in 
Charleville on May 25, 1609, shortly after the foundation of 
the city. In 1630, they were granted a plot of land on which 
to build a synagogue, and another to be used as a cemetery. 
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Most of the Jews were expelled from Charleville in 1633 but 
a new community was formed there in 1651. The former Rue 
des Juifs is the present-day Rue Taine. In 1968 the community 
numbered 250, united with the community of Sedan, and had 
a synagogue. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Hubert, Histoire de Charleville (1854), 133 ff; 
Robinet, in: AI, 2 no. 1 (1965-66), 2ff. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


CHARLOP, YECHIEL MICHEL (1889-1974), Orthodox 
rabbi. Charlop was born in Jerusalem. His father, Rabbi 
Yaakov Moshe, was a close associate and disciple of Rabbi 
Abraham Isaac *Kook, chief rabbi of Palestine. Yechiel Mi- 
chel studied in Jerusalem at the yeshivot Ez Hayyim and 
Torat Hayyim. At 18, he became the youngest student ever 
in the Yeshivah le-Mezuyanim, a Talmud studies program 
at Ohel Moshe. Rabbi Isaac Jeroham Diskin, considered one 
of the greatest Talmud scholars of the era, handpicked 
Charlop to lecture in the yeshivah. As someone mentored 
by the leading rabbis in Jerusalem, the younger Charlop be- 
came a close family friend of Rabbi Diskin and Rabbi Kook. 

The rabbi arrived in New York in 1920 and was ordained 
at the Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Theological Seminary. In 1930, he 
received additional ordination from Rabbi Kook. For a time 
Charlop became a pulpit rabbi at Cong. Anshei Volozhin in 
New York. In 1922 he moved to Canton, Ohio, where he es- 
tablished a Talmud Torah, and from 1923 to 1925 he served as 
a pulpit rabbi in Omaha, Nebraska. 

In 1925, Charlop returned to New York and became the 
rabbi at the Bronx Jewish Center, one of the largest synagogues 
in the borough. He was a founder of the alumni association 
at RIETS, a founder of the Bronx Vaad Harabbonim and first 
president and founder of the Rabbinical Council, the organi- 
zation that became the *Rabbinical Council of America. He 
was honorary president of the Agudat Harabbonim for more 
than 20 years, and was instrumental in establishing kashrut 
supervision at the *Union of Orthodox Jewish Congregations 
in America. 

During the Holocaust, Charlop was an outspoken leader 
who helped organize the Rabbis’ March on Washington to 
protest the Allies’ lack of action on behalf of the Jews. As an 
ardent Zionist, he raised funds for the Bikkur Holim Hospital, 
the General Orphans’ Home for Girls, and three yeshivot in 
Jerusalem: Ez Hayyim, Torat Hayyim and Hayyei Olam. His 
closest involvement was with Yeshiva Beit Zevul, the kolel his 
father established in Jerusalem. When his father died in 1953, 
Charlop was asked to take his place in Jerusalem, but chose to 
remain in New York. In his later years, he broadcast a weekly 
radio program on the Torah chapter of the week. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: New York Times (Oct., 29, 30, 1974), 40, 48; 
M. Sherman, Orthodox Judaism in America: A Biographical Diction- 
ary and Sourcebook (1996), 45-46; Tiktin Collection, s.v. Charlop, 
Yechiel Michel, y1vo Archives, New York. 


[Jeanette Friedman (24 ed.)] 
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CHARLOTTE, city in North Carolina, U.S. Jewish com- 
munal growth followed the city’s evolution from a country 
crossroads at its founding in 1768 to a mill town in the 1880s 
and then to a Sunbelt manufacturing, distribution, and fi- 
nancial center. The Jewish population was 104 in 1878 and 
720 in 1937. As Charlotte grew into the nation’s fifth largest 
urban region, with a city population of 540,288 in 2000, the 
Jewish population increased to 4,400 in 1984 and to 10,000 
in 2005. 

Jewish settlers arrived from South Carolina in the early 
republic era. Simon Nathan resided in Charlotte in 1779. Store- 
keepers Abraham Moses and Solomon Simons van Grol, na- 
tives of Surinam, appear on tax and military lists from 1783. 
Aaron Cohen was a Revolutionary War veteran. The 1820 
county census lists Abraham Moses, Daniel Hyams, and Jo- 
nas Cohen. 

The antebellum era saw an influx of German Jews, who 
peddled and opened grocery, furniture, and dry-goods stores. 
During the Civil War Charlotte’s nine Jewish families contrib- 
uted 11 soldiers, and Jewish women raised $150 to support lo- 
cal volunteers. Louis Leon published Diary of a Tar Heel Con- 
federate Soldier. 

Following the war a colony of 20 families formed. Henry 
Baumgarten, the city’s first commercial photographer, orga- 
nized local Jewry after arriving from Baltimore in 1866. Pol- 
ish-born Samuel Wittkowsky served as a city alderman, first 
president of the Board of Trade, co-founder of the country 
club, and founder of the South’s first building and loan firm. 
Jay Hirshinger served on the school board and helped estab- 
lish a public library in 1891. By the 1920s the German families 
had largely faded. 

An East European immigrant influx began in 1895 when 
Harris Miller opened a store, soon followed by Benjamin Sil- 
verstein. Tailors, cobblers, furriers, butchers, grocers, jewelers, 
and dry-goods merchants established stores near the “Square” 
at Trade and Tryon Streets. Local Jewry grew during World 
War 11 when Charlotte served as a military camptown. In the 
early 1960s a cadre of Cuban families arrived, concentrating 
in the textile industry. 

The Hebrew Cemetery Society organized in 1867 and re- 
ceived a state charter three years later. Charlotte had a Bai 
Brith Lodge in 1877 and a Kesher Shel Barzel society. A He- 
brew Ladies Aid Society formed in 1888. Shaaray Israel con- 
gregation held services at the Chamber of Commerce offices 
about 1893 with Henry Baumgarten as president. In 1895 an 
Orthodox congregation, Agudath Aachim (Hebrew Union 
Brotherhood) formed with Dr. Sam Levy as president. Its 25 
families built a synagogue in 1916. In the 1930s the congrega- 
tion hired a Conservative rabbi. In 1949 the congregation re- 
named itself Temple Israel when a new synagogue was dedi- 
cated. In 1942 Reform Jews splintered to form Temple Beth El, 
with a constitution by Harry *Golden, and built a sanctuary in 
1948. In 1968 a second Reform congregation organized, Tem- 
ple Beth Shalom, which leased space from a Baptist church 
until erecting a sanctuary in 1974. The two Reform temples 
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later merged as Temple Beth El. In 1980 Lubavitcher hasidim 
established a congregation, Ohr HaTorah. 

The community also supported B’nai Brith youth groups, 
Women’s orT, Jewish War Veterans, and National Conference 
of Christians and Jews. A Hadassah chapter formed in 1934. 
The Charlotte Federation of Jewish Charities formally orga- 
nized in 1939 in response to the European crisis. Excluded 
from elite societies, a dozen Jewish veterans organized the 
Amity Country Club in 1950, which in 1974 evolved into a 
Jewish Community Center. After it burned down, the com- 
munity built a 54-acre, $50 million campus, Shalom Park, in 
1986, which underwent a $32 million expansion in 2005. Sha- 
lom Park included a Jewish Community Center; Jewish Fed- 
eration offices; Temple Israel; Temple Beth El; and a Jewish 
day school, originally founded in 1971 as the North Carolina 
Hebrew Academy. 

Charlotte Jews have been notable for their entrepreneur- 
ship and philanthropy. Harry Golden, a New Yorker, pub- 
lished the outspokenly integrationist Carolina Israelite news- 
paper from 1942. Golden authored some 20 books, including 
the bestselling Only in America. I.D. Blumenthal, who moved 
from Savannah in 1924, founded Radiator Specialty Company. 
Blumenthal family philanthropies include the Circuit Riding 
Rabbi program; the Jewish Home for the Aged; Wildacres, a 
Jewish and ecumenical retreat; the Performing Arts Center; 
and the Cancer Center. Leon Levine developed Family Dollar 
Stores into a national chain of 3,000 stores. Leon and Sandra 
Levine benefactions include the Levine Museum of the New 
South, Children’s Hospital, the Jewish Community Center, 
and university research facilities. Financier Dannie Heine- 
man endowed the Medical Research Foundation. Serving in 
the state house were Arthur Goodman (1945, 1953, 1955) and 
Arthur Goodman, Jr. (1965) and in the state senate Marshall 
Rauch of nearby Gastonia (1967-91). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Speizman, The Jews of Charlotte (1978). 


[Leonard Rogoff (2"¢ ed.)] 


CHARNA, SHALOM YONAH (1878-1932), educator. Born 
in Vilna, Charna studied there at the Jewish Teachers In- 
stitute. While most of the students and faculty were assim- 
ilationists, Charna chose the path of Jewish nationalism 
and Jewish scholarship. After graduating, he taught Russian 
language and literature for a short time. Apparently unsatis- 
fied with this work, however, he moved to Berlin to pursue 
advanced studies. Upon his return to Russia, Charna be- 
came a leading figure at the Grodno Teachers Seminary, but 
with the outbreak of World War 1, the school and its faculty 
moved to Kharkov. There, together with *Kahnshtam, he or- 
ganized various education courses. In 1920, due to the anti-re- 
ligious education policy of the *Yevsektiya (the Jewish section 
of the Communist Party), Charna left Russia for Kaunas 
(Kovno), where for two years he headed the Hebrew gymna- 
sium and the Hebrew Teachers Seminary. Returning to Vilna 
in 1922, he was appointed head of the Teachers Institute un- 
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der the aegis of *Tarbut, the organization for Hebrew culture 
and education. A prolific writer who wrote in Russian, Ger- 
man, Hebrew, and Yiddish, Charna’s major works are a his- 
tory of Jewish education (Le-Toledot ha-Hinnukh be- Yisrael, 
3 pts. 1929-32) and a series of monographs on character edu- 
cation. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Enziklopedyah Hinnukhit, 4 (1964), 590, 
691. 
[Judah Pilch] 


CHARNEY, DANIEL (1888-1959), Yiddish autobiographer, 
poet and journalist; brother of Samuel *Niger (Charney) and 
Baruch Charney *Vladeck. Born in the shtetl of Dukor, near 
Minsk, Charney suffered from illness from his early child- 
hood, a theme presented in his literary work, particularly in 
his various memoirs. Following his poetic debut in 1907, he 
spent his early years in journalism and in welfare work, espe- 
cially during World War 1. In 1918-24 he was a central figure 
in Moscow Yiddish literary circles. At the end of 1925 he im- 
migrated to the U.S. but was refused entrance because of his ill 
health and returned to Europe. He assisted David *Bergelson 
in 1926 in Berlin with his pro-Soviet periodical, In Shpan, and 
from 1927-29 edited the Yidishe Emigratsye along with Elias 
*Tcherikower. After a long trip in 1929 to outlying Jewish com- 
munities in Lithuania, Latvia, and Poland he published a series 
of articles in the New York Yiddish daily Der Tog and other 
American and European Yiddish periodicals on the conditions 
of Jews there. Leaving Germany at the rise of Nazism, he lived 
in Paris until 1941, when he gained permission to enter the U.S. 
and settled in New York. He was appointed secretary of the IL. 
Peretz Writers’ Club (1944). Though confined to sanatoriums 
for long periods, he continued his literary work. His stories, 
poems, fables, and articles were printed in Yiddish newspa- 
pers all over the world. Among his most important works are 
Barg Aroyf (“Uphill 1935) and his memoirs A Yortsendling 
Aza: 1914-24 (“A Decade Like This,” 1943). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Shalit (ed.), Daniel Charney-Bukh (1939), 
includes bibliography; LNYL, 4 (1961), 142-6. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
Puy: G. Estraikh, In Harness: Yiddish Writers’ Romance with Com- 
munism (2005). 


[Shlomo Bickel / Gennady Estraikh (2"¢ ed.)] 


CHAROUSEK, RUDOLPH (1832-1899), Hungarian chess 
master. Charousek shared first place with Tchigorin (Buda- 
pest, 1896) and was regarded as a most dangerous potential 
challenger to Emanuel *Lasker. His games are instructive 
and suggest modern developments. The Charousek gambit 
is well-known. 


CHARPAK, GEORGES (1924-_), French physicist and No- 
bel Prize laureate. Born in Dabrovica, Poland, Charpak came 
to France with his parents when he was seven years old. A 
member of the Resistance in World War 11, he was impris- 
oned by the Vichy authorities in 1943 and deported to the 
Dachau concentration camp, where he remained from 1944 
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until the liberation of the camp in 1945. He became a French 
citizen in 1946. 

Charpak studied at the Ecole des Mines de Paris and was 
a professor at the Ecole Supérieure de Physiques et Chemie in 
Paris. He received a Ph.D. in 1955 from the College de France, 
Paris, where he worked in the laboratory of Frederic Joliot-Cu- 
rie. In 1959 he joined the staff of the European Laboratory for 
Particle Physics at CERN in Geneva, and in 1984 also became 
Joliot-Curie Professor at the School of Advanced Studies in 
Physics and Chemistry, Paris. He was made a member of the 
French Academy of Sciences in 1985. In 1992 he was awarded 
the Nobel Prize in physics for his invention of particle detec- 
tors in high-energy physics so that, as stated in the Swedish 
Academy of Sciences citation, “largely due to his work, par- 
ticle physicists have been able to focus their interest on very 
rare particle interactions, which often reveal the secrets of the 
inner parts of matter.” His invention of the multiwire propor- 
tional chamber, enabling the collection of data a thousand 
times faster than with the old photographic methods, was 
particularly noted. It also has applications in medicine, biol- 


ogy, and industry. 
[Ruth Rossing (274 ed.)] 


CHARTRES (Heb. 1077), French town, about 52 mi. (85 km.) 
S.W. of Paris. The importance of the Jewish community in 
Chartres during the Middle Ages, whose existence is attested 
to as early as 1130, is illustrated by the numerous street names 
which still exist, such as Rue aux Juifs, Ruelle aux Juifs, Place 
aux Juifs, and Cul-de-sac des Juifs. The Saint-Hilaire Hospi- 
tal is believed to have once been a synagogue. The remains of 
another synagogue still existed in 1736. Probably as a conse- 
quence of the general expulsions in 1306 and 1321, Jews from 
Chartres are found in Aouste-sur-Sye in 1331 and in Serre in 
1349. The scholars of Chartres included Mattathias, a highly 
esteemed contemporary of Rashi, the liturgical poet Samuel b. 
Reuben of Chartres, and Joseph of Chartres, who wrote a bib- 
lical commentary and an elegy on the York martyrs of 1190. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 602ff.; P. Buisson and P. Bel- 
lier de la Chavignerie, Tableau de... Chartres (1896), 84-89. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


CHASANOWICH, JOSEPH (1844-1919), Zionist; one of the 
founders of the Jewish National *Library in Jerusalem. Cha- 
sanowich was born in Grodno, Russia and studied medicine 
in Koenigsberg. He settled in Bialystok, where he worked for 
most of his life as a doctor, devoting particular attention to 
the poor. In 1883 he set out to settle in Erez Israel, but was 
forced back at Smyrna because of a cholera epidemic. In 1890 
he visited Erez Israel as a member of a Hovevei Zion delega- 
tion headed by Samuel *Mohilever. Chasanowich became 
one of Theodor *Herzl’s fervent disciples, and supported the 
*Uganda Scheme. During Herzl’s lifetime, he represented Bi- 
alystok at the Zionist Congresses. In 1915 he was forced to 
move to Yekaterinoslav, where he died in the old-people’s 
home. Chasanowich devoted a great deal of time to collect- 
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ing ancient and rare books for a national Jewish library in 
Jerusalem. Toward this end he published leaflets urging Jews 
to donate books, writing: “In our Holy City, Jerusalem, all the 
books written in Hebrew, and all books in all languages which 
deal with the Jews and their Torah, all the writings and draw- 
ings dealing with their life... will be treasured...” His vision 
was realized in the National Library, which was first built on 
Mount Scopus and later at the new university campus at Gi- 
vat Ram. Altogether he collected about 36,000 books, 20,000 
of them in Hebrew. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Yaari, Beit ha-Sefarim ha-Le'ummi re-ha- 
Universita’i bi-Yrushalayim (1942); D. Klementinowski, Dr. J. Cha- 
sanowich (Yid., 1956); S.H. Bergmann, in: Ha-Poel ha-Za’ir (Jan. 19, 
1960); Kressel, Leksikon, 1 (1965), 780. 


[Avraham Yaari] 


CHASANOWICH, LEON (pseudonym of Katriel Shub; 
1882-1925), Labor Zionist leader. Chasanowich, who was born 
near Vilna, became active in Labor Zionism in 1905. In 1908 
he fled from the Russian police to Galicia, where he edited 
Der Yidisher Arbeyter, publication of the Labor Zionists, and 
from 1909 worked for them in the United States, Canada, Ar- 
gentina, and Britain. His book attacking the administration 
of the colonies of the *Jewish Colonization Association in Ar- 
gentina, Di Krizis fun der Yidisher Kolonizatsie in Argentine, 
published in Yiddish and German in 1910, aroused consider- 
able interest. He served as secretary of the world Poalei Zion 
movement in Vienna (1913-19) and in 1917 edited its New York 
organ, Der Yidisher Kemfer. He joined with Ber *Borochov in 
agitating for an American Jewish congress. After World War 1 
he published studies on the Polish and Ukrainian pogroms 
and between 1917 and 1920 he represented Labor Zionism at 
international socialist congresses. After the split in the Poalei 
Zion movement in 1920, he worked for *orT, mainly among 
Jewish farmers of Carpatho-Russia. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Ben-Gurion, Ketavim Rishonim (1962), 
35-40; Z. Shazar, Or Ishim (19637), 55-62; Kressel, in: Ha-Poel ha- 
Za@ ir, (March 12, 1968). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Chasanowitsch 
et al., Die Judenfrage der Gegenwart (1919); idem, Les Pogromes anti- 
Juifs en Pologne et en Galicie XI, XII, 1918 (1919) 


[Encyclopaedia Hebraica] 


CHASINS, ABRAHAM (1903-_), pianist and composer. 
Born in New York, Chasins studied piano and composition 
at the Juiliard School of Music and later continued piano with 
Josef Hofmann at the Curtis Institute of Music in Philadel- 
phia, where he became a piano teacher (1926-35). Chasins’ 
romantically colored character piano pieces enjoyed consider- 
able popularity. He wrote two piano concertos, which he per- 
formed with the Philadelphia Orchestra (1929, 1933). In 1941 
he joined the staff of the radio station WQxR in New York as 
a consultant. He later became its musical director (1946-65), 
and gave regular broadcasts of an educational nature. From 
1972 to 1977 he was musician-in-residence at the University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles., and music director of the 
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university radio station Kusc. In 1976 he received the National 
Federation of Music Clubs’ award for outstanding service to 
American music during the Bicentennial Year. He composed 
more than 100 piano pieces and famous pianists, such as Jo- 
sef Lhevinne and Josef Hofmann, included them in their rep- 
ertory. An orchestral version of his Three Chinese Pieces for 
piano was conducted by Toscanini with the New York Phil- 
harmonic in 1931, the first work by an American composer to 
be included in a Toscanini program. He wrote several books, 
such as Speaking of Pianists (1958), The Van Cliburn Legend 
(1959), The Appreciation of Music (1966), and Music at the 
Cross-roads (1972). 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baker’s Biographical Dictionary. 
[Gila Flam and Israela Stein (2™4 ed.)] 


CHASKALSON, ARTHUR (1931- _), South African judge 
and human rights activist. Born in Johannesburg, Chaskal- 
son was admitted as a member of the Bar in 1956 and became 
Queen’s Counsel in 1971. He defended numerous anti-apart- 
heid activists, serving on Nelson Mandela and others’ defense 
team during the 1963-64 Rivonia Trial. In 1978, he founded the 
Legal Resources Centre, which was instrumental in opposing 
apartheid legislation. Shortly after South Africa's transition to 
a multiracial democracy in May 1994, he was appointed as the 
first president of the country’s new Constitutional Court by 
President Mandela. He was appointed chief justice in 2001. 


[David Saks (24 ed.)] 


CHAST, ROZ (1955-_), U.S. cartoonist. Born in Brooklyn, 
N.Y., where she also grew up, the daughter of teachers, Chast 
graduated from the Rhode Island School of Design with the 
intention of becoming an illustrator. In 1978, the year after 
she graduated, she dropped off a stack of cartoons at the New 
Yorker magazine. One was accepted immediately. At first her 
cartoons shocked regular readers of the magazine, who were 
accustomed to its refined, gag-line-caption tradition. Chast 
developed a following for her queasy, wry commentary on 
middle-class American life. Soon she became the first woman 
to sign a long-term contract with the magazine. For more than 
25 years, she submitted eight cartoons a week; of that num- 
ber, one was normally published. In addition to the cartoons, 
Chast illustrated more than a dozen books, for children and 
adults, and did work for advertising agencies. Her largest car- 
toon, a marquee advertisement for Charles *Busch’s Broadway 
play The Tale of the Allergist’s Wife, in 2000, showed a doodle 
of a woman trapped in a shopping bag. 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


CHASTITY, avoidance of illicit sexual activity. In the name 
of holiness, the Bible exhorts against following the abomina- 
tions of “the land of Egypt in which ye have dwelt” and “of the 
land of Canaan into which I bring ye” (Lev. 18:3). Adultery, 
incest, sodomy, and bestiality are called abominations; rape 
and seduction are likewise censured (see *Sexual Offenses). 
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Maimonides writes, “No prohibition in all the Torah is as dif- 
ficult to keep as that of forbidden unions and illicit sexual 
relations” (Yad, Issurei Bi'ah 22:18), quoting the talmudic 
statement that the Israelites initially objected when taught to 
desist from the immorality they had known in Egypt (bokheh 
le-mishpehotav, Num. 11:10 = al iskei mishpehotav, Yoma 75a). 
Accordingly, preventive measures are set forth in the Talmud 
and codes to keep one far from temptation and sexual sin. The 
force of this temptation, however, varies: while yihud (“being 
alone together”) is forbidden as a safeguard against fornica- 
tion, “Israel, says the Talmud, “is above suspicion of sodomy 
or bestiality” (Kid. 82a), and hence no preventive precautions 
were deemed necessary against these perversions (Yad, loc. 
cit., 22:2 and Sh. Ar., EH 24:1). Against incest, on the other 
hand, which might occur even unwittingly through the mar- 
riage of persons of unknown parentage, the preventive laws in- 
cluded measures to establish clearly the paternity of a child. 
Adultery is severely condemned. It is both a sin (Joseph 
to Potiphar’s wife: “How can I commit this great evil, sinning 
against God?” Gen. 39:9) included in the Ten Commandments 
(Ex. 20:14) — a sin which defiles (Lev. 18:20) — and a crime 
(Deut. 22:23-24). Along with murder and idolatry, the sexual 
offenses of adultery and incest are considered so grave that one 
must prefer death, viz. martyrdom, to committing them (“let 
him die rather than transgress,” Sanh. 74a), whereas the entire 
Torah is otherwise set aside to preserve life or health (Yoma 
82b). The adultery so roundly condemned is that involving a 
married woman, whereas sexual relations between a married 
man and an unmarried woman constitute an offense of a lesser 
category. This “double standard” is consistent with a patriar- 
chal system, which allowed for polygamy but not for polyan- 
dry. Still, if the husband had not taken the second woman as 
wife or concubine, the relationship was considered to be one 
of zenut (“harlotry”). With polygamy and concubinage de- 
clining on both social and moral grounds, the mutual fidelity 
of *monogamy became the normative ideal. John Calvin was 
astonished at not finding an explicit reference to “fornication,” 
ie., relations between unmarried consenting adults, among 
the sexual prohibitions of the Bible. The Sifra (Kedoshim, 
perek 7:1), however, interprets Leviticus 19:29 (“Thou shalt 
not profane thy daughter to make of her a harlot”) as refer- 
ring to consensual relations without benefit of marriage (cf. 
Sanh. 76a). Maimonides codifies the view that declares such 
relations harlotry (Yad, Ishut 1:4) and that sees the marriage 
bond as the Torah’s advance over primitive society. “A bride 
without the wedding blessings is forbidden to her husband like 
a niddah” (Kal. 1:1). Indeed, the laws of *niddah (of separation 
during the period of menstruation and subsequent purifica- 
tion) added a dimension to the regimen of chastity. Since even 
an unmarried woman, not having ritually immersed herself 
since her last period, is technically a niddah, the prohibition - 
interpreted to include contact (from Lev. 18:19; Maimonides, 
Sefer ha-Mitzvot, negative precept no. 353; cf. Nahmanides ad 
loc.) - was construed to apply to her as well (Ribash, Resp., 
no. 425; Maggid Mishneh to Maim. Yad, Ishut 4:12). Intima- 
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cies already prohibited on grounds of erotic stimulation, or of 
temptation to illicit sex, were thus to be avoided on additional 
grounds (as opposed to other such permitted contacts: cf. Ex. 
R. 5:1 on “and Jacob kissed Rachel, Gen. 29:11; Ket. 17a). The 
implicit prohibition against premarital sex was strengthened 
by a decree against yihud with an unmarried woman (Av. Zar. 
36b). But the temptations are seen as remaining formidable, 
and are best overcome by early marriage. One who passes the 
age of 20 and is not yet married “spends all his days in sin. 
‘Actual sin?’ Rather say, ‘in the thought of sin’” (Kid. 29b). The 
“sin” here, however, ends with marriage (Yev. 62b; Tur, EH 1:1, 
and Isserles to Sh. Ar., EH 1:1, based on Prov. 18:22) — which 
sets off the Jewish view of chastity from the classical Christian 
view. Chastity is not an avoidance of sex but of illicit sex. Sex 
is not intrinsically evil - embodied in original sin, incompat- 
ible with the holiness required of a priest or nun, a concession 
to human weakness for others — but is a legitimate good, even 
a mitzvah. Nor is procreation its justification or its primary 
purpose. The husband's conjugal obligations, independent of 
procreation, are defined in terms of frequency (Ex. 21:10; Ket. 
47b) as well as quality (Isaac of Corbeille, Sefer Mitzvot Katan, 
no. 285, on Deut. 24:5; Pes. 72b); they continue even during the 
wife’s pregnancy or if she is barren. When the procreational 
mitzvah must be set aside, for health reasons, for example, 
then proper contraception is called for by the various rab- 
binic responsa (see *Birth Control), as opposed to abstinence, 
which is rejected as an unwarranted frustration of the mitzvah 
of marital relations. Chastity, then, was the manner in which 
Judaism steered a course between the twin excesses of pagan- 
ism and puritanism. To stipulate, for example, that husband or 
wife follow “the custom of the Persians” and remain clothed 
during conjugal relations is grounds for divorce according to 
Talmud and Codes (Ket. 48a; EH 76:13). Natural tendencies 
toward modesty or chastity within marriage are acknowledged 
in Talmud and moralistic works, but the law is established 
(Ned. 20b; Yad, Issurei Bi'ah 21:9) that a “man may do with 
his wife as he pleases,” in keeping, i.e., with her wishes (ibid.; 
Abraham b. David of Posquiéres, Baalei ha-Nefesh, Shaar ha- 
Kedushah; Sefer Hasidim, ed. by R. Margalioth (1957), 339, no. 
509). A man may not be “pious” at his wife's expense and pur- 
sue ascetic inclinations to the neglect of the marital mitzvah 
(Abraham b. David, loc. cit.), so that when *asceticism became 
popular among both Jews and Christians in the Middle Ages, 
there was “one important respect in which Hasidism differed 
sharply from its Christian contemporaries” — that “nowhere 
did penitence extend to sexual abstinence in marital relations” 
(Scholem, Mysticism, 106). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L.M. Epstein, Sex Laws and Customs in Ju- 
daism (1948, repr. 1967); D.M. Feldman, Birth Control in Jewish Law 
(1968); E.B. Borowitz, Choosing a Sex Ethic (1969). 


[David M. Feldman] 
°CHATEAUBRIAND, FRANCOIS RENE, VICOMTE DE 


(1768-1848), French author, born in St. Malo. He led Catholic 
reaction against revolutionary ideas along with theorists such 
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as De *Bonald, and De Maistre. Chateaubriand was a literary 
genius who drew inspiration from his native Brittany with its 
medieval and ultra-Catholic traditions. Thus he firmly be- 
lieved in the Church doctrine that the Jews are ordained to 
permanent existence in a state of guilt, as a “deicide” people 
who had abjured and crucified the Savior (see, for instance, his 
essay on Sir Walter Scott). In attacking the adventurer-convert 
Simon *Deutz, who had been accused of reporting the Duch- 
ess de Berry conspiracy to the government of Louis Philippe, 
Chateaubriand called him “the descendant of the Great Trai- 
tor ... Iscariot,’ a “Jew possessed by Satan,” and challenged him 
to confess “how many pieces of silver he had been given for 
the bargain” In his Mémoires doutre-tombe (12 vols., 1849-50) 
Chateaubriand rejoiced in the fate of “Christ's immolators”: 
“Humanity has put the Jewish race in quarantine...,” and de- 
nounced their prosperity: “Happy Jews, merchants of cruci- 
fixion, who today govern Christianity. ...” On the other hand, 
in his Jerusalem (3 vols., 1811) he emphasizes the durability of 
Jewish existence throughout the ages which has continued 
without any of the outer characteristics of a nation or a state. 
This he sees as a miracle and proof of the rule of Providence in 
history. Theories of this kind were typical of the conservative 
Romantic movement, and of a nobility hostile to the new so- 
cial order. Another important example of this kind of thinking 
is the work of the poet A. de Vigny (1797-1863; see his Journal 
dun Poéte). Such ideas were destined to coalesce with anti- 
Jewish myths propagated by theoreticians of the political and 
social left such as *Fourier and *Proudhon and intended for 
the consumption of the exploited masses. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Poliakov, Histoire de lantisémitisme, 3 
(1968), 371-2. 
[Emmanuel Beeri] 


CHATEAU-LANDON, village S. of Paris. A Jewish com- 
munity existed there from at least 1174. The Rue des Juifs was 
situated near the present Place au Change; the former mint 
was previously a Jewish house. The Jews were expelled in 1180, 
but there was a Jewish settlement in Chateau-Landon in the 
13 century. The scholar Solomon b. Judah lived there at the 
end of the 13" century. The community ceased to exist with 
the expulsion of the Jews from France. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: PE. Poitevin, Histoire de Chateau-Lan- 
don (1836); Gross, Gal Jud, 259ff.; M.J.L. Sachs, in: Sinai, 13 (1943), 
223-35. 
[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


CHATEAU-THIERRY (Heb. 77° 77>), town in Northern 
France, E. of Paris. The medieval Jewish community occupied 
the present rue de la Loi. There was certainly a synagogue in 
Chateau-Thierry during the second period in which Jews re- 
sided there, from 1315 to 1321; in 1317 legal proceedings were 
initiated against Christian inhabitants who had forced their 
way into the community. After the expulsion in 1322, Jews 
from Chateau-Thierry are found in Barrois (*Bar-le-Duc). 
The local scholars included Samuel of *Evreux and the tosaf- 
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ists Isaac and his son Bonne-Vie. During World War 11 the 
census of 1942 showed 14 Jews registered in Chateau-Thierry. 
Previously the *orT organization had established an agricul- 
tural school there. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 257-9; A.E. Poquet, Histoire 
de Chateau- Thierry (1839), 146; Annales de la Société historique et ar- 
chéologique de Chateau-Thierry (1888), 14; Z. Szajkowski, Analytical 
Franco-Jewish Gazetteer (1966), 151. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


CHATHAM, seaport in Kent, England. A Jewish community 
was established there in the middle of the 18" century, com- 
posed largely of hawkers who traded with the sailors; many of 
them later became licensed navy agents. The first synagogue 
was erected c. 1760. In 1870 a new synagogue was built in 
memory of Captain Lazarus Simon Magnus by his father, in 
the gothic ecclesiastical style. The cemetery, going back to 1797 
or earlier, is adjacent to the synagogue and contains a number 
of interesting Hebrew inscriptions. In 1968 the Jewish popula- 
tion of Chatham (with *Rochester) was approximately 150. In 
the mid-1990s the Jewish population numbered approximately 
100, and was estimated at about 50 in 2004. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Roth, Rise of Provincial Jewry (1950), 
49-51. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: JYB, 2004. Under ‘CHATHAM’: M. 


Jolles, The Chatham Hebrew Society Synagogue Ledger, 1836-1865 
(2000); M. Jolles, Samuel Isaac, Saul Isaac and Nathaniel Isaacs 


(1998). 
[Cecil Roth] 


CHATZKELS, HELENE (1882-1973), pedagogue, writer, and 
translator. Born in Kovno, she attended the pedagogical insti- 
tute at St. Petersburg. From 1905 to 1908, she was a member 
of the illegal Bund. During the period 1916 to 1918, she was 
one of the founders of the Yiddish school network in Lithu- 
ania, remaining one of its leaders throughout its existence. 
The author of numerous works on education, Yiddish text- 
books, children’s stories, and travelogues, she also compiled 
the first curriculum for the study of natural sciences and ge- 
ography in Yiddish schools (1918). In 1925, when the Yiddish 
Kultur-Lige (“culture league”) was disbanded by the Lithu- 
anian authorities, Chatzkels, together with Samuel Levin, set 
up an illegal leadership for the educational institutions affili- 
ated with the league, thereby saving them from extinction. 
Although she supported the Soviet Union, she was also on 
friendly terms with Siegfried *Lehmann and acted as adviser 
to the educational institutions he directed at Kovno and Ben 
Shemen (Erez Israel), visiting the latter institution in 1929. In 
1931 she published a pamphlet entitled Araber, in which she 
expressed great admiration for the Zionist pioneers and de- 
nounced the Arabs for the murderous riots against the yishuv. 
After World War 11 she struggled for the reestablishment of 
the Jewish school system in Soviet Lithuania and headed the 
last Jewish children’s home and elementary school in Kovno, 
until it was finally closed down by the Soviets in 1949 and 1950. 
During the anti-Jewish “struggle against cosmopolitanism” 
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she wrote letters to the press and to Stalin himself, protesting 
Soviet antisemitism. 

She was given the honorary title of “meritorious teacher” 
in 1947, and awarded the Order of the Red Flag in 1955. Until 
1966 she was a teacher of Russian literature at a Lithuanian 
secondary school in Kovno. 


[Esther Rosenthal (Schneiderman)] 


°CHAUCER, GEOFFREY (1340?-1400), English poet. His 
major work, The Canterbury Tales, written during the final 
phase of his career (c. 1390), includes one story based on a 
*blood libel. The Prioress’s Tale, which reflects contemporary 
prejudices, is the story of a widow’s child murdered by Jews 
because he sings the hymn to the Virgin, “Alma redemptoris 
mater,’ when passing through the “Jewes Street” of some Asian 
city on his way to school. The Jews cut his throat and cast him 
into a pit, but he is miraculously enabled to continue singing, 
and in this way his body is discovered. The sequel is that all 
the Jews of the city are tortured and then massacred. 

Chaucer refers in his tale to the story of *Hugh of Lin- 
coln, one of the earliest blood libels in Europe, which was first 
heard of in the middle of the 12" century. However, Chaucer 
himself could not have known Jews in England, since they 
had been expelled a hundred years before his poem was writ- 
ten, though he may have visited some Jewish quarters on his 
travels to Italy in 1372-73. Elsewhere, in his Tale of Sir Thopas 
and in The Hous of Fame (c. 1380), he speaks of Jews with a 
degree of respect. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Michelson, Jew in Early English Literature 
(1926), 43-45; J.C. Wenk, in: Medieval Studies, 17 (1955), 214-9. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Delany (ed.), Chaucer and the Jews (2002), con- 
taining recent essays by literary critics and historians; ODNB online. 


{Harold Harel Fisch] 


CHAVEL, CHARLES (Dov) BER (1906-1982), U.S. rabbi 
and author. Chavel was born in Ciechanow, Poland, and im- 
migrated to the United States in 1919. He was ordained at the 
Hebrew Theological College in Chicago (1929). He served 
as rabbi of Congregation Anshe Sfard, Louisville, Kentucky, 
from 1924 to 1945 and, subsequently, spent a year as direc- 
tor of synagogue activities of the Union of Orthodox Jewish 
Congregations of America. From 1946 he was rabbi of Con- 
gregation Shaare Zedek, Edgemere, Long Island. Chavel was 
one of the most productive American writers in rabbinical 
literature. His books include critical annotated editions of 
Nahmanides’ commentary to Pentateuch and other writings: 
Perushei ha-Torah le-Rabbenu Moshe ben Nahman (2 vols., 
1959-60), Ramban, His Life and Teachings (1960), Kitvei ha- 
Ramban (1962), Perush Rabbenu Bahya al ha-Torah (1966-68), 
Kol Kitvei Rabbenu Bahya (1970), and a translation with an- 
notations of Maimonides’ Sefer ha-Mitzvot, Book of Divine 
Commandments (1940). He also published critical editions of 
early commentaries on the Bible and Talmud. He also wrote 
Sefer David Turei Zahav: Perush le-Rashi al ha-Torah me-et 
Rabbenu David ben Shemuel ha-Levi (1978) and edited Ency- 
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clopedia of Torah Thought: Rabbenu Bahya ben Asher (1980), 
Hizkuni: Perushei ha-Torah le-Rabbenu Hizkiyyah ben Manoah 
(1981), Sefer ha-Mitzvot le-ha-Rambam im Hasagot ha-Ram- 
ban (1982), and Perushei Rashi al ha-Torah (1982). From 1957 
he was editor of Hadorom, the Hebrew journal of the Rabbini- 
cal Council of America. 


({Elazar Hurvitz] 


CHAVES, city in N. Portugal, W. of Braganga. A large Jewish 
community existed there in the Middle Ages noted for its bet 
midrash, said to have been named Genesim, after the Book 
of Genesis. The community was granted a charter of privi- 
leges in 1434. Before the expulsion of the Jews from Portugal 
in 1496/97, the community paid the crown an annual tax of 
31,000 reis. Subsequently a Marrano community continued 
to exist in Chaves. When in the 20" century the Marranos in 
Portugal renewed contact with Judaism, some openly returned 
to Judaism in Chaves. In 1930 a committee of “New Jews” was 
established there, with Lieutenant Augusto Nunes, himself a 
former Marrano, acting as chairman. With the establishment 
of the dictatorship in 1932, Jewish missionary activities among 
the local Marranos decreased. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Mendes dos Remedios, Os Judeus em Por- 
tugal, 1 (1895), 361; Portuguese Marranos Committee, Marranos in 
Portugal (1938), 8. 


CHAVES, Portuguese family, named after its town of ori- 
gin, Chaves. After the expulsion and forcible conversions 
of 1496-97, it was one of the wealthiest and most distinguished 
of the Marrano families. Branches of the family settled in 
Amsterdam, Leghorn, and London in the 17 and 18 cen- 
turies. Notable among those in Amsterdam were MOZES DE 
CHAVES, a calligrapher who lived in the beginning of the 18 
century; AARON DE CHAVES, who in 1767 published Reuel 
Jesurun’s Dialogo dos Montes, prefacing it by a poem of his 
own, written in Portuguese; and JACOB DE CHAVES, disciple 
of Moses Hayyim *Luzzatto, to whom the latter dedicated his 
play La-Yesharim Tehillah, as a present on his marriage to Ra- 
chel de Vega Enriques in 1743. Members of the Chaves fam- 
ily in London included the cantor IsAAC DE CHAVES, who 
lived in the beginning of the 18" century, and his contempo- 
rary, DAVID DE CHAVES, a physician to the Beth Holim soci- 
ety. An ex-captain in the Portuguese service, Captain Chaves, 
then living in Leghorn, was denounced to the Lisbon Inqui- 
sition in 1658. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.L. D’Azevedo, Hoistoria dos christaos Novos 
Portugueses (1921), index; J.S. da Silva Rosa, Geschiedenis der Portu- 
geesche Joden te Amsterdam (1925), index; A.M. Hyamson, Sephardim 


of England (1951), index; I. Emmanuel, Precious Stones of the Jews of 
Curagao (1957), index. 


CHAYEFSKY, PADDY (1923-1981), U.S. playwright. Chayef- 
sky, who was born in the Bronx, New York, first began writ- 
ing while recovering from wounds received in the U.S. Army 
during World War 11. In a number of his works, Chayefsky 
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draws on his first-hand knowledge of Jewish life and tradi- 
tion. Marty (1953), a television play, was a warm portrayal of a 
Bronx butcher’s love for a teacher. It was made into a success- 
ful motion picture that won an Academy Award in 1955. This 
was followed by a number of other television plays including 
The Bachelor Party (1957) (which was also made into a screen 
play), and The Catered Affair (1955). In his play The Tenth Man 
(1959), Chayefsky revived the legend of the dybbuk, setting his 
story in the Bronx. Gideon (1961), a play inspired by the bib- 
lical account of the Hebrew judge's victory over the Midian- 
ites, dramatizes man’s alternate dependence on and rebellion 
against God. Chayefsky’s most ambitious work, The Passion 
of Joseph D. (1964), which he also directed, is a morality play 
dealing with the major personalities of the Russian Revolution 
of 1917. In 1974 Chayefsky was awarded the Laurel Award, the 
most coveted prize of the Writers’ Guild of America. 


[Joseph Mersand (2"¢ ed.] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Current Biography, 18 (Sep. 1957), 16-18; 
Newsweek (Nov. 20, 1961 and Feb. 24, 1964); Life (Dec. 15, 1961); The- 
atre Critic (Jan. 1962). 


CHAZAN, ELIYAHU SIMCHA (c. 1905-1982), Orthodox 
rabbi. Chazan grew up in Bransk near Bialystok. He stayed 
in Bransk after his bar mitzvah to study with Rabbi Simeon 
*Shkop, a noted scholar. He continued his studies with Rabbi 
Joseph Solomon *Kahaneman in Ponevezh, then went to 
Telshe to study with Rabbi Hayyim Rabinowitz, and spent 
some time in Slobodka and Mir before learning with Rabbi 
Baruch Ber *Leibowitz in Lukishok in 1921. 

He followed Leibowitz to Kamenetz, where he stayed for 
several years, and in 1928, left on a fundraising mission with 
Rabbi Leibowitz’s son-in-law, Rabbi Reuven Grosovsky, on his 
first trip to the United States. After World War 11 broke out, 
Chazan fled to Vilna and ultimately found refuge in Japan. Af- 
ter the war, he settled in Montreal, Canada. In Montreal, he 
served as a pulpit rabbi at Congregation Chevra Shas and asa 
Talmud teacher at Yeshiva Merkaz Ha Torah. He also worked 
closely with the Montreal Va'ad Harabbonim. 

In 1946, at the request of Rabbi Shraga Feivel *Mendlow- 
itz, he accepted an appointment to teach at Torah Vodaath in 
Brooklyn and earned a reputation as an outstanding teacher 
of the Talmud. He remained at Torah Vodaath for at least 20 
years, and also, beginning in 1966, taught at the mesivta of 
the Hasidei Gur. 

A prolific writer, in Europe he published several articles 
in the journal Ohel Torah and in the United States contrib- 
uted regularly to Ha-Pardes. Other articles appeared in Ha- 
Mesivta, Ha-Darom, and Talpiot. In 1965, the first volume of 
his commentary on the Mishneh Torah, Divrei Eliyahu, was 
published to acclaim from Rabbi Joseph Dov *Soloveitchik of 
the Rabbi Yitzchak Elchanan Theological Seminary. He com- 
pleted the rest of the work during the 1970s and also worked 
on the Encyclopedia Talmudit project sponsored by Yad ha- 
Rav Herzog. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Sherman, Orthodox Judaism in America: 
A Biographical Dictionary and Sourcebook, (1996), 48-49. 


[Jeanette Friedman (24 ed.)] 


CHAZAN, ROBERT (1936- ), leading historian of the Jew- 
ish Middle Ages, focusing especially on Jewish-Christian re- 
lations and disputations. Chazan received his B.A. from Co- 
lumbia College (1958), rabbinical ordination from the Jewish 
Theological Seminary (1962), and his Ph.D. from Columbia 
University (1967). He taught at the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary (1962-67); Ohio State University (1967-80), where he 
also served as director of the Melton Center for Jewish Studies; 
Queens College (1981-87), where he served as director of the 
Center for Jewish Studies; and from 1987 has served as Scheuer 
Professor of Jewish Studies at New York University. 

Beyond his teaching, Chazan has been very active in 
the American Jewish academic scene. He was the president 
of the Association for Jewish Studies (1988-91) and served as 
the editor of the ays Review (1983-88). He was a member of 
the executive committee of the American Academy for Jew- 
ish Research and served as its president. In addition he was 
chairman of the Academic Advisory Board of the National 
Foundation for Jewish Culture and provided services to the 
Memorial Foundation for Jewish Culture and the Wexner 
Foundation. 

He is the author of nine books: Medieval Jewry in North- 
ern France (1974); Church, State, and Jew in the Middle Ages 
(1980); European Jewry and the First Crusade (1987); Daggers 
of Faith: Thirteenth-Century Christian Missionizing and Jew- 
ish Response (1989); Barcelona and Beyond: The Disputation of 
1263 and Its Aftermath (1992); In the Year 1096: The Jews and 
the First Crusade (1996); Medieval Stereotypes and Modern 
Antisemitism (1997); God, Humanity, and History: The Hebrew 
First-Crusade Narratives (2000); and Fashioning Jewish Iden- 
tity in Medieval Western Christendom (2004). He has authored 
dozens of articles and edited three volumes as well. 

Chazan’s work is characterized by a nuanced perspective 
on Jewish-Christian relations that were not by any means al- 
ways characterized by hostility, and in which numerous fac- 
tors — political, economic, religio-cultural — are seen as having 
contributed to the outbreak of hostilities between Jews and 
Christians when they did occur. Chazan is also deeply sensi- 
tive to the impact of the Crusades on the political, economic, 
and religious worldviews of Jews in the German Rhineland. 
He presents Jews not only as victims but also as people actively 
confronting the core issues of the day in a manner that mirrors 
the efforts of the surrounding Christian majority. 


[Jay Harris (2"4 ed.)] 


CHEB (Ger. Eger), town in West Bohemia, Czech Republic. 
The community there, one of the oldest in Bohemia, dated 
from the 13" century. The privileges granted to Cheb Jewry 
by the rulers were successively endorsed by the kings of Bo- 
hemia, from Ottokar 1 in 1266 to Charles Iv in 1347. When 
in 1322 the town was pawned to the king, the privileges of the 
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Jews were explicitly included in the agreement and reendorsed 
whenever the status of the town was reconfirmed, as in 1347 
and 1385. The community had increased to almost 3,000 by 
the 14» century; almost all were massacred in 1350. The Jew- 
ish street became known as “Mordgaesschen,’ i.e., “Murder 
Lane” (the Jewish street today). Jews again began to settle in 
Cheb in 1352 but were forbidden to live in the former Jewish 
street. In 1364 Charles 1v confirmed their right to a synagogue 
and cemetery. At the election of the town council in 1386, four 
Judenmeister were also appointed. Sigismund 1 granted certain 
privileges to the Jews, but in 1430 expelled them from Cheb at 
the request of the townspeople. The synagogue was converted 
into a church and the cemetery was closed. Jews were permit- 
ted to return to Cheb in 1435, but were again expelled in 1502. 
In 1463 King George of Podebrad permitted them to build a 
synagogue. During the intervals in which the community was 
able to flourish peaceably, a number of well-known Jewish 
scholars were active in Cheb. Rabbi Nathan (second half of 
the 14" century, first half of the 15" century) acquired interna- 
tional fame here. He died and was buried in Jerusalem. From 
the end of the 17 to the middle of the 18" centuries a few Jew- 
ish families lived there. They left for unknown reasons. A new 
congregation was established in 1862 and grew rapidly. By the 
beginning of the 20" century the name of Eger had become a 
byword for rabid antisemitism in the Hapsburg empire. There 
were 515 Jews living in Cheb in 1921, and 491 in 1930 (1.5% of 
the total population), of whom 75 declared their nationality 
as Jewish. During the Sudeten crisis of 1938 the Jewish com- 
munity left Cheb. On September 23 the city’s two synagogues 
were burned down. In January 1945 a transport of prisoners 
from Auschwitz stopped at the local railroad station and 139 
dead bodies were removed. They were cremated at the local 
crematorium. In the cemetery a monument in memory of Nazi 
victims was dedicated in 1950. At nearby Porici another 180 
bodies were removed from the same train, the victims having 
died en route or been shot. They were subsequently cremated 
or buried at the local cemetery. 

A congregation of about 200 was organized in 1945, but 
dispersed in 1947. In 1962 ten Jewish families were living in 
Cheb. In 1969 a memorial to the Jewish victims of the Ho- 
locaust was unveiled on the site of the Jewish cemetery de- 
stroyed by the Nazis. 

Noted Jews born in Cheb include Norbert *Fryd (1913- 
1976), who wrote about the Holocaust in his native country; 
the German-Jewish poet Hugo Zuckermann (1881-1914), and 
Paul Loewy-Levi (1891-1970), a pioneer of the puppet theater 
and stage designer. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Germ Jud, 2 (1968), 184-5; J. Simon, in: 
MGwyJ, 44 (1900), 297-319, 345-57; M. Grunwald, ibid., 71 (1927), 
416-8; A. Wilkowitsch, in: H. Gold (ed.), Juden und Judengemeinden 
Boehmens (1934), 121-9; H. Horowitz, in: Zeitschrift fuer Geschichte der 
Juden in der Tschechoslowakei, 2 (1931), 127-303 4 (1934), 5-9; Bondy- 
Dvorsky, 1; A. Stein, Die Geschichte der Juden in Boehmen (1904), 
22-30; H. Klaubert, in: Zeitschrift fuer Geschichte der Juden (1965), 
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59-64. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Fiedler, Jewish Sights of Bohemia 
and Moravia (1991), 83-84. 


[Isaac Zeev Kahane / Yeshayahu Jellinek (2"4 ed.)] 


CHEBAR (Heb. [133] 125), a canal in Mesopotamia; in Akka- 
dian, nar kab(b)aru/i, the “very thick” (i.e., wide, great) canal, 
perhaps identical with Purat Nippur, the “Euphrates [-canal] 
of Nippur” (cf. Gen. R. 16:3). On the banks of this canal near 
the village of Tel-Abib (where a colony of Ezekiel’s fellow ex- 
iles lived - Ezek. 1:13, 15), the prophet Ezekiel experienced his 
initial vision (Ezek. 1:3; 3:23; 10:15, 20, 22; 43:3). The canal is 
referred to in the *Murashu documents discovered at Nippur. 
Since this town is virtually bisected by Shatt el-Nil, a canal that 
leaves the Euphrates north of Babylon and reenters it south of 
Warka (biblical Erech; Akk. Uruk), the Chebar canal is most 
likely the modern silted-up Shatt el-Nil. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.V. Hilprecht, Exploration in Bible Lands 
(1903), 411ff.; idem and A.T. Clay, Business Documents of Murash - 
Sons of Nippur (1898), 26ff., 76; S. Daiches, The Jews in Babylonia 
(1910), 10-11; G. Gardascia, Les archives des Murashu (1951), 2; E. Vogt, 
in: Biblica, 39 (1958), 211-6. 

[Shalom M. Paul] 


CHECINY (Pol. Checiny), small town in Kielce province, 
Poland. A Jewish community is first recorded there in 1465. 
In 1656, during the Swedish-Polish war, 150 Jews were mur- 
dered by the soldiers of Stefan *Czarniecki. There were 912 
Jews living in Checiny in 1765, including a large number oc- 
cupied in the salt trade, 14 bakers, 11 distillers, and 5 butchers. 
The city council granted the right to manufacture and trade 
in alcoholic beverages to Jews. The Polish kings Michael Wis- 
niowiecki and John 111 Sobieski confirmed the trading rights 
of the Jews in the town. For some time the Jews in Checiny 
formed the large majority of the population, numbering 2,860 
in 1856 (76%), 4,361 in 1897 (70%), 2,825 in 1921 (55%), and 
3,100 in 1939 (60%). 


Holocaust Period 
The German Army entered the town on Sept. 5, 1939, and dur- 
ing the winter, Jews from *Kielce and from the territory of 
Warthegau incorporated into the Third Reich were deported 
there. On June 24, 1940, 250 young men were sent from Ch- 
eciny to the forced labor camp in *Cieszanow, where all of 
them perished. In June 1941 a closed ghetto was established. 
In June 1942, 105 men were deported to the forced labor camp 
in Skarzysko-Kamienna. On Sept. 13, 1942 (the second day of 
Rosh Ha-Shanah), the ghetto was liquidated, and the entire 
remaining population deported to *Treblinka death camp for 
extermination. The Jewish community in Checiny was not re- 
founded after the war. 
[Stefan Krakowski] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Lewin, Die Judenverfolgungen im zweiten 
schwedisch-polnischen Kriege (1901); Rutkowski, in: BZ1H, 15-16 (1955), 
75-82. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Paulewicz, “Osadnictwo zydow- 
skie w Checinach, in: BZ1H, no. 2, 94 (1975), 25-30; idem, “Stan demo- 
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graficzno-ekonomiczny mieszczan checinskich narodowosci zydow- 
skiej w 1919 r.;” in: BZIH, 3, 111 (1979), 106-12; A. Penkalla, Zydowskie 
slady w wojewodztwie kieleckim i radomskim (1992), 29-32. 


CHEDORLAOMER (Heb. 1799779), king of Elam, to whom 
five kings in the southern region of the Land of Canaan had 
paid allegiance for 12 years. In the 13" year the Canaanite kings 
revolted, and in the following year Chedorlaomer led a puni- 
tive expedition against them, together with three other east- 
ern kings. They routed the five kings of Canaan in the area 
of the Dead Sea. When Abraham heard that his nephew Lot 
had been taken captive by Chedorlaomer and his confeder- 
ates, he mustered his retainers and pursued them, successfully 
attacking them north of Damascus, rescuing the captives and 
retrieving the booty (Gen. 14:1-16). 

Neither the narrative nor Chedorlaomer is known 
from other ancient sources, although the name is genuinely 
Elamite. The name Chedorlaomer is composed of two ele- 
ments, each of which appears separately in Elamite sources. 
“Laomer” is apparently a divine name whose Elamite form is 
Lagamar. “Chedor” is derived from the Elamite Katir, Kutir, 
meaning “servant.” The name would thus mean “servant of 
[the god] Lagamar” Inasmuch as Genesis 14 places Chedor- 
laomer at the head of the coalition, the original form of the 
story may have originated during the Middle Elamite period 
(1500-1100 B.C.E.) when Elam was a dominant power. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Albright, in: BASOR, 88 (1942), 33-36; 163 
(1961), 49-54; EM. Th. Boehl, Opera Minora (1953), 354, 514; Aharoni, 
Erez, 32-33, 42-43, 61-62, 123-4; Yeivin, in: RSO, 38 (1963), 301-2; E.A. 
Speiser, Genesis (Eng., 1964), 101-9; N.M. Sarna, Understanding Gen- 
esis (1966), 109-10; A. Parrot, Abraham and His Time (1968), 85-97. 

[Bustanay Oded] 


CHEESE, mentioned in the Bible only once by the term gevi- 
nah (Job 10:10) and once as harizei halav (1 Sam. 17:18), a kind 
of cottage cheese. In the Talmud, cheese is much more fre- 
quently mentioned. Apparently in the period of the Second 
Temple the cheesemakers formed a guild and their name has 
been preserved in the Tyropoeon valley (Gr. Tupomoéwv, of the 
“cheesemakers”) mentioned by Josephus (Wars, 5:140) 
Cheese is most prominently mentioned in the Talmud 
with regard to the prohibition of eating cheese made by Gen- 
tiles. According to the Jerusalem Talmud (Shab. 1: 4, 3c), it 
was one of the 18 injunctions enacted by the sages in the up- 
per rooms of Hananiah b. Guryon (the parallel passage in 
the Babylonian Talmud (13b) does not mention cheese). The 
Mishnah (Av. Zar 2:5) gives two reasons for the prohibition - 
one that the milk was curdled with rennet from the stomach 
of animals which had not been slaughtered according to the 
requirements of the *dietary laws; and the other, that rennet 
was used from animals sacrificed for idolatry. The Halakhah 
followed this talmudic injunction, applying it rigidly even if 
the rennet used by the Gentile cheesemaker was otherwise 
permissible, as when derived from vegetarian sources (Sh. Ar., 
YD 115:2). However, in later centuries, the law became more 
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lenient, permitting a Jew to produce cheese in vessels of Gen- 
tile cheesemakers (ibid., 105:12) and allowing the consump- 
tion of cheese made by Gentiles, if a Jew was present during 
its manufacture (Isserles to 115:2). The prohibition, however, 
does not extend to soft cheese of the cottage type, since ren- 
net is not used. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: ET, 5 (1953), 84-91; Eisenstein, Dinim, 68. 


[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 


CHEHEBAR, ISAAC (1912-1990), rabbi of the Congregacion 
Israelita Sefaradi de la Argentina Yesod Hadath - the main 
communal organization of the Jews from Aleppo in Buenos 
Aires. He was born in Aleppo, Syria, and lived there until 1952. 
He studied in a talmud torah and in a yeshivah, and in addition 
to the traditional studies of Bible, Talmud, and rabbinical law, 
he learned Arabic and French. In 1930 he was appointed prin- 
cipal of the talmud torah in his city, with about 700 students. 
He invested all his efforts in the modernization of the school 
but rejected the assistance of the “Alliance Israélite Universelle 
since it was a nonreligious institution. 

At the end of 1947 the Arab population attacked the Jews 
of Aleppo following the uN General Assembly decision on the 
partition of Palestine (Eretz Israel). While most of the Jew- 
ish leaders fled from the city after the riots, Rabbi Chehebar 
undertook the leadership of the community and became its 
representative vis-a-vis the government. Jewish life contin- 
ued but security conditions became precarious. In this role 
he encouraged and helped many Jews, including his parents 
and family, to immigrate to Israel. In 1952 Chehebar escaped 
to Lebanon with his wife and children. A year later he arrived 
in Buenos Aires and was appointed chief rabbi of the Aleppo 
Jewish community. He was deeply concerned about the ob- 
servance of mitzvot by the members of his congregation and 
worked to establish religious schools for children and adults. 
In 1983 he received the Jerusalem Award for Jewish education 
in the Diaspora from the World Zionist Organization and the 
Jewish Agency for Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Bargman, “Rabbi Itzjak Chehebar - Un 


visionario, vida y obra” (1995). 
[Efraim Zadoff (2™4 ed.)] 


CHEIN, ISIDOR (1912-1981), U.S. psychologist. Chein was 
a research worker in the psychological aspects of social prob- 
lems such as intergroup relations and narcotic addiction. He 
wrote The Road to H: Narcotics, Delinquency, and Social Pol- 
icy (1964) and The Science of Behavior and the Image of Man 
(1972). 

His articles on the adverse effects of segregation were 
quoted by the U.S. Supreme Court in its desegregation deci- 
sion of 1954. Chein was the associate director of research for 
the Commission on Community Interrelations of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Congress (1949-52). He was also a council mem- 
ber of the Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues 
(1959-61) and served as its president from 1961 to 1962. In 
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1975 he was honored with the spssi’s annual Lewin Memorial 
Award for “outstanding contributions to the development and 
integration of psychological research and social action.” 

Chein wrote about the place of the Jew in pluralistic 
American society. He advocated Jewish participation in insti- 
tutional settings, such as integrated housing and hospitals, to 
avoid divisiveness or a sense of separateness, but he supported 
separation in matters uniquely religious. He wrote, “Our goal 
is a feeling of Jewish identification which is integrated with 
the best values of American culture and which opposes both 
assimilation and ghettoism.” He was strongly in favor of mul- 
tiple group membership as well, writing: “Opportunities for 
Jews to participate as Jews in affairs which are of concern to 
the general community - e.g., in working for specific civil 
rights programs - should be developed and exploited... It 
helps the person to feel that being a Jew does not prevent him 
from participating as an individual in the broader grouping, 
and hence eliminates a barrier to a feeling of dual member- 
ship.” He also promoted Jews’ working on behalf of social jus- 
tice for other ethnocultural and religious communities as well 
as their own. This, he felt, was possible only from the secure 
position of belonging to one’s own group. 

Chein’s works on identity were found mainly in Jewish 
publications, as working documents for ccl1, or as talks given 
to Jewish community center workers, parents, educators, and 
social workers. Most of them remain unpublished. 

[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


CHELM (Heb. xan ,04n), city in Lublin district, Poland. The 
community is considered one of the oldest in Poland, possi- 
bly dating from the 12" century, although the first recorded 
evidence of its existence is a tombstone dating from 1442. 
The ancient synagogue of Chelm was built in the characteris- 
tic style of the early synagogues of Poland (see *Synagogues, 
Architecture of). Jews of Chelm are mentioned as royal 
tax farmers from the end of the 156 century. R. Judah Aaron 
of Chelm, appointed tax farmer in 1520, was apparently also 
rabbi of the community (in documents he is mentioned by the 
title Doctor Legis Mosaicae). In 1522 he headed the communi- 
ties in the districts of Lublin, Chelm, and Belz. His son was 
the kabbalist Elijah Baal Shem of Chelm (d. 1583), associated 
with stories of a Golem. There is also information from this 
period about the yeshivah in Chelm: its principals, Simeon 
Auerbach and Solomon Zalman, are mentioned by David 
Gans in his Zemah David (1592/93). In 1550, the community 
numbered 371 persons living in 40 houses. The tax records for 
1564 indicate that the Jews shouldered the major share of the 
town taxes. Frequent disputes between Jews and Christians in 
Chelm on money matters were litigated in court. In 1580 and 
1582 there were anti-Jewish outbreaks following incitement 
by the clergy. Samuel Eliezer b. Judah *Edels (Maharha) was 
rabbi of Chelm from 1606 to 1615. During the *Chmielnicki 
massacres of 1648, 400 Jews perished in Chelm, probably in- 
cluding refugees from the surrounding areas. The few survi- 
vors were persecuted by the local populace and clergy, who 
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attempted to dispossess the Jews of their property and abol- 
ish their legal rights. 

The community had revived by the beginning of the 18" 
century, when Jews of Chelm took an important part in the 
export trade. From 1726 to 1739, the representative of Chelm 
in the *Councils of the Lands, Heshel b. Meir, served as par- 
nas and neeman of the council. Prominent figures in Chelm 
in this period were Solomon b. Moses *Chelm and Zevi b. Jo- 
seph, who in 1789 published a pamphlet in Polish on the “Jew- 
ish problem.” At the beginning of the 19 century the zaddik 
R. Nata (d. 1812) lived in Chelm and founded a local hasidic 
dynasty there. Subsequently the rabbis of the community were 
Hasidim. The community numbered 1,500 in 1765, 1,902 in 
1827 (68% of the total population), 2,493 in 1857 (68%), 7,226 
in 1897 (56%), 13,537 in 1931 (46.5%), and approximately 15,000 
(almost 50% of the town’s population) in 1939. In addition to 
religious institutions it maintained an orphanage, an old-age 
home, a yeshivah, and a secondary school. Two Jewish week- 
lies were published in Chelm during the 1920s and 1930s. 


[Aryeh-Leib Kalish] 


Holocaust Period 
On Sept. 14, 1939, the Soviet Army occupied Chelm, but with- 
drew two weeks later in accordance with the Soviet-German 
agreement. At least several hundred young Jews also left the 
town during the Soviet army’s withdrawal. The German army 
took over the city on Oct. 9, 1939, and immediately initiated a 
series of pogroms in which scores of Jews lost their lives. On 
December 1, 2,000 Jewish men between the ages of 15 and 
60 were driven in a death march to the Bug River. Only 150 
survived. The Jews in Chelm were forced to live in restricted 
quarters, but a closed ghetto was not established there un- 
til late 1941. The first mass deportation from Chelm took 
place on May 21-23, 1942, at which time 5,000 Jews (includ- 
ing 2,000 deportees from Slovakia) were sent to the *Sobibor 
death camp. Another 600 were sent there in June. On Octo- 
ber 27-28, 3,000 were sent on a forced march to Wlodawa. 
Few survived. On November 6, the last Jews were dispatched 
ina final Aktion to Sobibor for extermination. Only a handful 
of workers were left in the town’s prison; of these 15 survived 
and were liberated with the town on July 22, 1944. The Ger- 
mans had destroyed all Jewish public buildings, among them 
the 700-year-old synagogue. Most Jews who left for the Soviet 
Union in 1939 joined the Soviet or Polish armies. 

Until the 19508, several Jewish families lived in postwar 
Chelm. Organizations of Jews from Chelm are active in Israel, 
South Africa, the United States, France, Argentina, Australia, 


Canada, and Brazil. 
[Stefan Krakowski] 


Chelm in Folklore 

Chelm has a niche of its own in Jewish folklore and humor 
because of the reputed naiveteé of its inhabitants. Numerous 
stories circulated about the doings of the Chelm commu- 
nity. The council is traditionally depicted as sitting “seven 
days and seven nights” to solve the problems brought before 
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it. Hence “Chelm” has become a byword for an assembly of 
simpletons, and the “Chelmer” (person from Chelm) for the 
simpleton. The dilemmas which arise and solutions arrived at 
are both comic and unrealistic, generally involving questions 
of practical and theoretical wisdom in which the Chelmer is 
invariably expected to be out of his depth. The tales and their 
variants are similar to the stories related about “noodles” in 
towns of “wise men” in other cultural environments, told of 
Abdera in Greece and Gotham in England, for instance. The 
Chelm stories depict a community baffled by its surround- 
ings and constantly faced with the predicament of applying 
“theory” to practice. The leaders of Chelm, and frequently 
the whole community, have been given by Jewish folklore the 
nickname Chelmer Khakhomim (“Wise Men of Chelm”) while 
an inhabitant of Chelm is referred to as a Chelmer Khokhem 
(“Sage of Chelm”). 


[Aryeh-Leib Kalish] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Halpern, Pinkas, index; D. Dawidowicz, 
Battei-Keneset be-Polin ve-Hurbanam (1960), index; Yisker-Bukh 
“Chelm” (1954); FE. Heilprin, Khakhmei Chelm (1948); idem, Chelm ve- 
Khakhameha (1952); S. Tenenbaum, The Wise Men of Chelm (1965); 
S. Simon, The Wise Men of Helm (1945); idem, Di Helden fun Khelem 
(1942); Berenstein, in: Bleter far Geshikhte, 3 nos. 1-2 (1950), 65-77, 
table no. 4. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: PK. 


CHELM, SOLOMON BEN MOSES (1717-1781), Polish rabbi 
and one of the first *Maskilim in Poland. He was born at Za- 
mosc, son of a wealthy merchant and scholar, under whom 
he studied. He apparently came under the influence of a circle 
of talmudists who pursued secular studies, since, according 
to his own testimony, he acquired an extensive knowledge of 
algebra, engineering, astronomy, philosophy, grammar, and 
logic. In his younger years, while still maintained by his fa- 
ther-in-law R. Moses Parnas, he was, according to R. Mor- 
decai of Lissa, “already renowned for his keen intellect, his 
erudition and his many distinguished qualities and virtues” 
His first rabbinical position was at Chelm - hence his name. 
While there, he published in 1751 Mirkevet ha-Mishneh, which 
immediately established his reputation. He received a call first 
to serve as rabbi to the community of Zamosc and district in 
1767, a post of considerable importance, and then, in 1771, to 
Lemberg and district. Solomon intervened in several disputes, 
among them the *Cleves Get, in which he supported the va- 
lidity of the divorce document against the rabbis of Frankfurt 
and others who contended that it was invalid. His signature 
appears on the *Takkanot of the Council of Four Lands for the 
years 1742, 1751, and 1753. In 1777, after serving in the rabbinate 
for six years, he resigned, took leave of his family in Zamosc, 
and set out for Erez Israel. En route he visited sMyRNA AND 
CONSTANTINOPLE (in 1779). He reached Tiberias and appar- 
ently went to Salonika as an emissary of Erez Israel, where the 
printing of parts two and three of Mirkevet ha-Mishneh was 
interrupted by his sudden death. They were completed there 
a year later with the assistance of a local philanthropist and 
R. Joseph Zalmona. His Mirkevet ha-Mishneh (part 1, Frank- 
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furt on the Oder, 1751; parts 2 and 3, Salonika, 1782 and New 
York, 1948; part 3, Jerusalem, 1956) contain novellae on the 
Talmud and the Mishneh Torah of Maimonides, whom he 
vehemently defended against the criticisms of “Abraham b. 
David of Posquiéres. In the introduction, written in polished 
rhymed prose, he vigorously attacked those who opposed 
the study of the sciences, and made several hostile allusions 
to the pietistic and mystic sects of the era before *Israel Baal 
Shem Tov. Because of the metaphorical language some schol- 
ars thought mistakenly that he referred to the latter’s follow- 
ers. He wrote Shaarei Ne’imah, on the intonations of Psalms, 
Proverbs, and Job (Frankfurt on the Oder, 1766), republished 
by Judah Loeb b. Zeev as an addendum to his Talmud Leshon 
Ivri (Vilna, 1816), and a pamphlet entitled Berekhot be-Heshbon 
on talmudic arithmetic and measures, appended to part 1 of 
Mirkevet ha-Mishneh. Other unpublished works are Lev She- 
lomo, consisting of 32 (the numerical value of “Lev”) responsa, 
mentioned by Azulai in Shem ha-Gedolim and Hug ha-Arez 
on the geography of Erez Israel. He wrote a comprehensive 
halakhic code in ten volumes, based on the Shulhan Arukh, 
to which he gave the name Asarah Shulhanot (“Ten Tables”). 
Only two of them were published - Shulhan Azei Shittim, on 
the laws of Sabbaths and festivals (Berlin, 1762), and Hakham 
Lev, on the laws of marriage (Jerusalem, 1927). Chelm had ex- 
tensive holdings which were successfully managed by two of 
his brothers, David and Hayyim of Zamosc. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.N. Dembitzer, Kelilat Yofi, 1 (1888), 140a- 
144); S. Buber, Anshei Shem (1895), 207-9, no. 525; Zinberg, Sifrut, 3 
(1958), 305; Scholem, in: Tarbiz, 20 (1948/49), 228-40; Halperin, Pin- 
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[Itzhak Alfassi] 


CHELMNO (Ger. Kulmhof), Nazi extermination camp on 
the Ner River 37 mi. (60 km.) west of *Lodz, the first site used 
for the murder of Jews by gassing as part of the German Final 
Solution to the Jewish question. The gassing of Jews began on 
December 8, 1941, and continued through March 1943. Jews 
from the Warthegau district, which had been annexed by the 
Third Reich, were deported to Chelmno for extermination un- 
til there were no more Jews in the region, except for the inhab- 
itants of Lodz, the last of the Polish ghettos, which remained 
in operation until August 1944, longer than any other ghetto, 
perhaps because of its productivity. The camp was reopened 
and restaffed in June-July 1944 to oversee the murder of 7,000 
Jews from Lodz; the remaining Jews from Lodz were sent to 
Auschwitz. In the fall of 1944 special units under Aktion 1005 
were sent to Chelmno to dig up the bodies and burn them, 
thus destroying evidence of the crime. The ss abandoned 
Chelmno on January 18, 1945, the very date the death marches 
left Auschwitz ahead of advancing Russian troops. 
According to some sources, approximately 320,000 Jews 
were murdered at Chlemno, including 60,000 Jews from 
Lodz and 11,000 West European Jews who had been shipped 
to the Lodz ghetto. Other sources speak of half that number. 
Jews were the primary victims of this death camp, but not the 
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only ones. Among those murdered were 5,000 gypsies who 
had been deported to Lodz and sent from Lodz to Chelmno, 
an unknown number of Soviet prisoners of war, and 88 chil- 
dren from the Czechoslovakian village of Lidice, which was 
destroyed because of its proximity to the site where Reinhard 
*Heydrich was assassinated, even though no one in the village 
was involved in the attack. 

The camp personnel consisted of fewer than 20 ss men 
and about 120 German regular police for auxiliary functions, 
first under Herbert Lange (until the spring of 1942) and then 
Hans Bothmann. 

Upon arrival, the victims were informed that they were 
to work in factories. The Germans carefully camouflaged the 
camp to hide from the new arrivals any outward sign of exter- 
mination apparatus. They utilized an innocent-looking ancient 
palace called the Schloss, surrounded by a high fence, 

The camp was divided into two parts, the arrival camp 
(the Schloss) and the Waldlager, the camp for cremation and 
burial located some 2.5 miles away in the Rzuwowski forest 
to hide its function. Other death camps used stationary gas 
chambers and crematoria that were first used in the Nazi mur- 
der of the handicapped. Chelmno used mobile gas vans that 
had also been developed in the *euthanasia program and were 
also utilized in the contemporaneous murder of Jewish men 
in Serbia and in the murder of Jewish women and children 
there in 1942. Unlike the other death camps that were situated 
adjacent to major railroad lines, freight trains could not reach 
Chelmno directly. Jews were transported to the Kolo Station 
and then transferred to a narrow-gauge track and taken to 
Powiercie station, and from there by truck to the Schloss. They 
were concentrated there in groups of 50 and taken to the cel- 
lar, where their valuables were confiscated and they were told 
to undress. To deceive the victims, a sign read: “To the Wash- 
room.” They proceeded by ramp to gas vans whose two rear 
doors were open. They too were disguised as delivery vans in 
an effort to deceive the local population. The doors were next 
shut and a flexible hose connected the exhaust pipe directly 
to the rear compartment of the truck as the short trip began 
to the Waldlager. The Renault trucks that were employed de- 
veloped problems with their rear axles as victims rushed to 
the rear of the truck seeking to escape. Reinforced axles pro- 
vided greater reliability for the mobile gas chambers. Death 
by gassing took a few minutes and the truck then continued 
slowly on its way to a mass grave in the nearby forest. The 
Germans constructed two crematoria following a typhoid 
epidemic in the district caused by the decaying corpses in 
the summer of 1942. A few Jews were kept alive temporarily 
to strip the corpses of their valuables, burn, and bury them. 
The belongings taken from the victims were collected under 
the German administration of the Lodz ghetto and most of 
them sent to Germany. From August 1944 until January 1945 
the only function of the German crew was obliterating the 
traces of the extermination installations. In January 1945, with 
the Soviet troops fast approaching, the ss began to execute 
the remaining Jewish workers, some of whom attacked the 
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Germans, killing two of them. The ss then burned the build- 
ing in which the Jewish workers were housed. There were 
only two Jewish survivors of the camp, Mordechai Padchleb- 
nik and Simon Srebnik, and one escapee, Jacob Grojanowski, 
who fled to Warsaw. His account of the camp’s activities was 
received in mid-January 1942, just as the gassing began, by 
*Ringelblum’s Oneg Shabbat group, which had intense inter- 
est in what was happening throughout Poland, and was trans- 
mitted to the London-based Polish government-in-exile and 
published there. The American Jewish publication The Jewish 
Frontier contained a detailed article on Chelmno in Decem- 
ber 1942. In 1962-63, a trial of 12 members of the ss crew was 
held in Bonn. They were all found guilty and sentenced to 1 
to 20 years’ imprisonment. 

Claude Lanzmann interviewed Simon Srebnik, who was 
just 13 when he entered Chelmno. Srebnik said: “There were 80 
people in each van. When they arrived, the ss said, ‘Open the 
doors; and we opened them. The bodies tumbled right out. An 
ss man said, “Two men inside!’ These two men worked the ov- 
ens. They were experienced. Another ss man screamed, ‘Hurry 
up! The other van’s coming!’ That’s how it went all day long” 
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State (1968), 224-6; German Crimes in Poland, 1 (1946), 109-21; G. 
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[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.] 


CHELOUCHE, Sephardi family in Erez Israel. AVRAHAM 
CHELOUCHE (1812-1858), the first member of the family to 
settle in the country, was born in Oran, Algeria. He arrived 
in Haifa with a group of family and friends in 1840, after a 
stormy voyage in which one of their boats was damaged and 18 
people died, among them two of Chelouche’s sons. Chelouche 
eventually settled in Jaffa, being one of the first Sephardim to 
live there. He was active in the town’s communal affairs. His 
nephew, YOSEF ELIYAHU (1870-1934), born in Jaffa, was in- 
strumental in introducing several industries to Erez Israel. 
He was a founder of Tel Aviv and one of its early builders. He 
served on the Tel Aviv Committee from its founding in 1909 
until 1926, and later served on the town council. A leader of 
the Sephardi community, he was active in helping the refu- 
gees from Jaffa-Tel Aviv during World War 1. His memoirs, 
Parashat Hayyai (“The Story of My Life”), were published in 
1931. His sons MOSHE and ZADDOK were also active in com- 
munal and financial affairs. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tidhar, 1 (1947), 386-7, 520; A. Elmaleh and 
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CHEMICAL CRAFTS AND INDUSTRIES. During the 
Middle Ages a number of crafts involving the use of chemical 
processes and a certain chemical knowledge were practiced by 
Jews. Jews sometimes dabbled in *alchemy, which frequently 
led to results of importance to chemistry; the responsa of the 
geonim mention merchants of Egypt who were attracted to al- 
chemy. Prominent among the crafts involving chemistry were 
*dyeing and soapmaking, in which Jews specialized in various 
countries at different periods. The Jews of Tunisia exported 
soap in large quantities, on occasions involving hundreds of 
pounds in weight, to Egypt in the 11" and 12" centuries. Soap 
would sometimes be brought also from Erez Israel and Syria; 
the fluctuation in prices coinciding with the arrival of ships 
from Tunisia is marked. A workshop for soap production was 
built by a Jew in Marseilles in the 14" century, and there were 
Jewish producers of soap at Arles and Genoa at that time. In 
1381, a Jew in Majorca was granted a monopoly on the soap 
industry for ten years. In 1594-95 the Jews of Leghorn estab- 
lished two soap factories. Throughout the 16" century the fin- 
est quality soap, mainly from olive oil, was produced by Jews 
in the Ottoman Empire. Occasionally they used animal fat, 
even pig fat, for the handling of which they received special 
permission from the rabbis of Salonika. In 1515 it was reported 
that some Jews of Rome had invented an improved process 
for the manufacture of potassium nitrate (saltpeter), the prin- 
cipal ingredient in the manufacture of gunpowder. In 1630 a 
Levantine merchant named Nahman Judah was permitted to 
manufacture cinnabar, sublimates and other chemical com- 
pounds in Venice, and even to live outside the ghetto for this 
purpose. After his death a similar privilege was granted to 
another Jew for the manufacture of these materials as well as 
aqua fortis and white lead. 


Modern Period 

Jewish scientists and industrialists have been prominent in 
modern chemical science and industry. However, despite in- 
dividual enterprise and achievement, the proportion of Jews 
engaged in this branch has been small even in comparison 
with their participation in other industries. The 266 Jews em- 
ployed in the chemical industries in Germany in 1882 formed 
1% of the total number of Jews employed in German indus- 
tries at that date. The number increased to 1,693 in 1925 but 
still formed only 3.43% of the total number of Jews employed 
in German industries. In Poland, 8,139 Jews were employed in 
chemical industries in 1931, forming 1.6% of the total number 
of Jews employed in Polish industries, compared with 2.5% 
for non-Jews. Notable individual contributions were made by 
Jews to chemistry in Poland in the 19‘ century, since this was 
a rapidly developing field which depended on scientific abil- 
ity and skilled management and was relatively unhampered 
by old traditions. In the period between the two world wars 
Jews were the leading producers of soap, candles, and cosmet- 
ics in Poland. The sole factory for aniline dyes there was es- 
tablished by a Jew. The ppc factory for rubber products was 
founded by Jews. 
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Notable among the pioneers of the chemical industry in 
Germany were C.T. *Liebermann, in the production of dyes 
from synthetics; Heinrich *Caro, manager of the Badische 
Anilin-und Sodafabrik, who invented a number of synthetic 
dyes including red dye from aniline; Adolf von *Baeyer, in- 
ventor of a method for the production of indigo blue from 
intro-phenylpropiole acid; and the brothers Arthur and Carl 
Weinberg, who worked for Leopold Casella and Company on 
dye production, and subsequently for the I.G. Farben com- 
pany. The first potash plant in Germany was established by 
Adolph Frank in 1861. Nikodem *Caro assisted him in devel- 
oping the fixing of nitrogen and headed the Bayerische Stick- 
stoffwerke in Munich. Fritz *Haber, the leading chemist of his 
era, saved the German munition industry in World War 1 by 
his timely discovery of a process for synthesizing ammonia. 
In England, important contributions were made by Ludwig 
*Mond and his son Alfred (Lord *Melchett). Ludwig, with his 
partner and assistant J. Brunner, established a soda factory in 
1873 in Winnington and in 1880 founded the firm Brunner, 
Mond and Co. which became the leading alkali producers. He 
revolutionized the chemical industry with the discovery of a 
new method for the extraction of sulfur from by-products of 
alkalis; he also invented the famous mondgas and discovered 
the nickel carbonyl process. Alfred later became head of the 
firm and of the International Nickel Co. Ltd. and headed the 
Imperial Chemical Industries. Numerous Jews have founded 
or directed undertakings in the chemical industries in the 
United States, including H. Bennett, manager of Glyco Prod- 
ucts Co. Inc., of New York from 1927-58; S. Cohen, chairman 
and manager from 1954 of Petrocarbon Chemical Inc. of Dal- 
las, Texas; and A. Epstein (1890-1948), a leading member of 
Epstein, Reynolds, and Harris in Chicago. Important firms 
established in South Africa at the end of the 19» century in- 
clude the Jewish-owned Schlesinger-Delmore soap factory in 
Cape Town, a match factory founded by F. Ginsberg in 1886 
in King Williams Town, and a soap and candle factory also 
founded there by Ginsberg in 1890. 


[Jacob Kaplan] 


In Israel 

In the early 1930s, well before the establishment of the State of 
Israel, there existed a chemical industry both in minerals (the 
Dead Sea Works) and pharmaceuticals. By 1969 the industry 
was exporting $80,000,000 worth of products and supplying 
local demand for fertilizers, detergents, and drugs. In 1970 
the Dead Sea Works produced 1,000,000 tons of potash and 
12,000 tons of bromine and bromine compounds, double the 
production of 1966, as well as supplying home requirements 
of table and industrial salts. Negev Phosphates at Oron pro- 
duced 1,000,000 tons a year of phosphate rock, a raw material 
in fertilizer of grades ranging from 29-35% phosphate content. 
All these products were exported, apart from small quantities 
of phosphates made into fertilizer, and potash was upgraded 
locally for export. Chemicals & Phosphates Ltd. in Haifa sup- 
plied local demand for fertilizers and detergents and also man- 
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ufactured sulfuric and phosphoric acids, ammonia, fluorides, 
and phosphate salts. *Timna Copper Mines exported 12,000 
tons of copper cement in 1969. Haifa Chemicals Ltd. had con- 
structed and was running a plant to produce 100,000 tons of 
potassium nitrate and 15,000 tons of high-grade phosphoric 
acid. The processes for these products had been developed 
by Israel Mining Industries, a research group specializing in 
minerals indigenous to Israel - potash, phosphates, chlorine, 
bromine, and magnesium. 

Israel Petrochemical Industries were established in 1961 
to utilize distillation products of the Haifa petroleum refiner- 
ies. In 1970 the company produced 17,000 tons of polyethylene 
and 12,500 tons of carbon black sufficient to meet the require- 
ments of local tire and plastic companies. Electrochemicals 
Ltd. produced chlorine, caustic soda, vinyl chloride mono- 
mer, polyvinyl chloride, and fruit essences. Gad and Carmel 
Chemicals manufactured urea formaldehyde and were erect- 
ing a methanol plant. Miles Chemicals Ltd. were producing 
food chemicals and, together with the Hebrew University 
and Weizmann Institute of Science, had joint companies for 
the manufacture of diagnostic systems and advanced prepa- 
rations. 

By the late 1920s companies producing pharmaceuticals 
for the local market had been set up in Jerusalem and Tel Aviv. 
In 1970 there were a number of companies producing a wide 
variety of drugs and other chemical preparations for the local 
market and for export. They include Makhteshim, Pazchem, 
and Agan (insecticides and pesticides), Assia, Teva, and Abic 
(pharmaceuticals). 

Since the 1970s Israel’s chemical industry has expanded 
to reach an export figure of $3.66 billion in 2000, represent- 
ing 43 percent of total production in the industry, 14 percent 
of the country’s industrial output, and 20 percent of Israel's 
total exports. The industry employed around 25,000 workers. 
In pharmaceuticals Israel became the world’s largest generic 
producer, with Teva leading the way. In 2005 Teva purchased 
the Ivax Corp. for around $7.4 billion. 


RESEARCH. Apart from research done in company labora- 
tories, there were institutes working on local minerals (Israel 
Mining Industries), silicates, and fibers, financed mainly by 
government sources. The Fertilizer and Industrial Chemical 
Development Council worked on product development and 
market research for the manufacturing companies. The He- 
brew University, the Weizmann Institute of Science, and the 
Haifa Technion also carried out research in the mineral and 
pharmaceutical field. All research bodies made their patents 
and know-how available both in Israel and abroad. 


[Israel Gal-Edd] 
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CHEMISTRY. Since the birth of modern chemistry at the 
beginning of the 19" century, Jews have taken a full part in 
all branches of the science, and the percentage of Jews achiev- 
ing eminence has been high compared to their number in the 
general population, as has been true in scientific disciplines 
generally. Thus around 20% of Nobel Prize laureates in chem- 
istry have been Jews. 

Henri *Moissan (1852-1907), a French inorganic chem- 
ist, was one of the first Jewish scientists to win a Nobel Prize, 
awarded in 1906 for his investigation and isolation of the el- 
ement fluorine and for the electric furnace named after him. 
Otto *Wallach (1847-1931) characterized 12 different terpenes 
which were different from one another, in place of the far 
greater number of products previously thought, and charted 
their interrelationships and determined their structures, based 
on rings with six carbon atoms as the basic skeletons. He re- 
ceived the 1910 Nobel Prize for chemistry for “his pioneer 
work in the field of alicyclic compounds.” His work was sci- 
entifically important in clarifying a field of natural products, 
and also (through his students) led to the industrial synthe- 
sis of camphor and artificial perfumes. Richard *Willstaetter 
(1872-1942) showed that chlorophyll, the essential agent for 
plants to absorb sunlight and carbon dioxide for synthesis, has 
two components, contains magnesium, is closely analagous 
to the red pigment of blood, and contains phytol. At a time 
when enzymes were still considered to be mysterious agents 
specific to life processes, he emphasized the view that they are 
chemical substances. Fritz *Haber (1868-1934) synthesized 
ammonia from hydrogen and nitrogen, which led to its com- 
mercial production. George Charles de Hevesy (1885-1966) 
was a pioneer in the use of radioactive tracers or “labeled at- 
oms,’ an important tool in chemical and biological research. 
Together with D. Coster, he discovered a new element, no. 72, 
which he called hafnium, and added a new field - X-ray fluo- 
rescence — as a method of analysis of trace materials in min- 
erals, rocks, and meteorites. 

Melvin *Calvin (1912-1997) used carbon-14 isotope as 
a radioactive tracer to study photosynthesis - the process 
whereby living plants convert atmospheric carbon dioxide into 
sugars under the influence of sunlight and chlorophyll. Max 
Ferdinand *Perutz (1914-2002) started the study of the struc- 
ture of crystalline proteins by X-ray diffraction. After 30 years 
this enabled a complete analysis to be made of the positions of 
all the 2,600 atoms in the myoglobin molecule and the 10,000 
atoms in the molecule of hemoglobin, the component of blood 
which carries oxygen to the body cells. Christian Boehmer 
*Anfinsen (1916-1995) was awarded the Nobel Prize for chem- 
istry in 1972 (jointly with Stanford Moore and William *Stein) 
for proving that the three-dimensional, folded structures of 
protein chains depends partly on the amino acid sequences 
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which make up protein chains and partly on the physiological 
milieu (the “thermodynamic hypothesis”). Later he applied the 
technique of affinity chromatography to protein isolation and 
purification, which enabled the production of large quantities 
of interferon and opened the way to advances in anti-viral and 
anti-cancer therapy. Ilya *Prigogine (1917-2003) and his asso- 
ciates used physical chemical experiments and mathematical 
modeling to understand the basis of stability in chemical reac- 
tions and biological systems. He refined the earlier concept of 
entropy, a measure of disorder in a system, with the theory of 
dissipation, that is, the regulated fluctuations which promote 
stability in the face of irreversible change. His theoretical and 
mathematical formulation of “dissipative structures” created 
by irreversible processes led to the award of the Nobel Prize 
in 1977. Herbert C. *Brown (1912-2004) was awarded the No- 
bel Prize in chemistry in 1979 for his studies on the applica- 
tion of borohydrides and diborane to organic synthesis, which 
has had a revolutionary impact on synthetic organic chemis- 
try. He discovered that the simplest compound of boron and 
hydrogen, diborane, adds with remarkable ease to unsatu- 
rated organic molecules to give organoboranes. In addition, 
his studies of molecular addition compounds contributed to 
the reacceptance of steric effects as a major factor in chemi- 
cal behavior. Paul *Berg (1926- ) succeeded in developing a 
general way to join two DNAs together in vitro, work that led 
to the emergence of recombinant DNA technology, a major 
tool for analyzing mammalian gene structure and function. 
Walter *Gilbert (1932- ), a molecular biologist, made signifi- 
cant contributions in the fields of biophysics, genetic control 
mechanism, and protein DNA interaction. He worked exten- 
sively in the field of the early evolution of genes. Roald *Hoff- 
mann (1937— ) focused on molecular orbital calculations of 
electronic structures of molecules and theoretical studies of 
transition states of organic and inorganic reactions. 

Aaron *Klug (1926- ) was awarded the Nobel Prize in 
chemistry in 1982 for his study of the three-dimensional struc- 
ture of the combinations of nucleic acids and proteins. He de- 
veloped techniques which enabled the study of both crystal- 
line and non-crystalline material and led to “crystallographic 
electron microscopy.’ He demonstrated that a combination 
of a series of electron micrographs taken at different angles 
can provide a three-dimensional image of particles, a method 
which is of use in studying protein complexes and viruses. His 
work later formed the basis of X-ray cr scanner. His subse- 
quent research was on the structure of DNA and RNa binding 
proteins which regulate gene expression and in particular on 
the interaction with the zinc finger family of transcription fac- 
tors which he discovered. 

Herbert Aaron *Hauptman (1917-_ ), the only mathema- 
tician to have received the Nobel Prize in chemistry, devel- 
oped with physicist Jerome Karle mathematical methods for 
establishing the structure of complex molecules which could 
previously only be determined by time-consuming, classical 
crystallographic techniques of more limited scope and accu- 
racy. Sidney *Altman (1939-_ ) shared the Nobel Prize in chem- 
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istry with Thomas Cech for similar discoveries they made in 
the 1970s and early 1980s while working independently. They 
found that in its role as a chemical catalyst, the RNA subunit 
of RNase P from bacteria can cleave some transcripts of ge- 
netic information. Rudolph Arthur *Marcus (1923- ) was 
awarded the Nobel Prize in chemistry in 1992 for his math- 
ematical analysis of the cause and effect of electrons jumping 
from one molecule to another. Marcus is also well known for 
his theory of unimolecular reactions in chemistry, the RRKM 
theory, which more than 50 years after its development is 
still the standard theory in the field. It treats the fragmenta- 
tion of high-energy molecules, as in the atmosphere and in 
combustion. 

George A. *Olah (1922- ) was awarded the Nobel Prize 
for chemistry in 1994 for his work on carbocations. He and 
his colleagues showed beyond doubt that stable, positively 
charged organic hydrocarbons made up of hydrogen and 
carbon can be created. This work has broad theoretical im- 
plications for chemical bonding and organic chemistry and 
practical applications in hydrocarbon technology. Walter 
*Kohn (1923- ) developed mathematical models and com- 
putational techniques for applying quantum mechanics to 
chemistry. His density functional theory based on electrons’ 
spatial distribution made it possible to describe the bonding 
of atoms and thereby to study the structure and function of 
complex molecules. 

Aaron J. *Ciechanover (1947— ) and Avram *Hershko 
(1937— ) became the first Israeli scientists to win the Nobel 
Prize, sharing it in 2004 with Irwin *Rose. They discovered 
the ubiquitin proteolytic system, which is now known to be 
involved in regulating a broad array of biological processes 
in health and disease, such as division, differentiation, signal 
transduction, trafficking, and quality control. A drug based 
on the general discovery of the ubiquitin system is used for 
the treatment of multiple myeloma. 


CHEMNITZ (formerly Karl-Marx-Stadt), city in Germany. 
Jews are first mentioned in Chemnitz in 1308. In October 1367 
the Jew Frondel was assigned a tax of 50 groszy. Later the Jews, 
once more mentioned in 1423, probably moved to nearby Bo- 
hemia and from there to Poland, preserving the town’s Lati- 
nized name, Caminici, and other medieval versions such 
as Kamentz and Kempnitz in the family names Kempnitz, 
Karminsky, and others. In the 1860s a few individual Jews 
lived in Chemnitz; by 1871 there were 101. A Jewish religious 
and educational association organized religious services in 
1874, founded a hevra kaddisha in 1878, and acquired a cem- 
etery in 1879. The first rabbi was appointed in 1881 and the 
first teacher in 1885, when the community obtained corporate 
rights from the Saxon state. A synagogue was consecrated in 
1899. In 1890, 955 Jews lived in Chemnitz; the numbers were 
1,137 in 1905, 2,796 (0.84% of the total population) in 1925, 
and 2,387 (0.68%) in June 1933. Under the kingdom of Saxony 
(until the end of 1918) there was a ban on shehitah. The com- 
munity had cultural, social welfare, and youth organizations. 
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Dr. Leo Fuchs (the last rabbi) was editor of the monthly paper 
Juedische Zeitung fuer Mittelsachsen from 1931 to 1938. Nazi ex- 
cesses began early in 1933. In September 1935 Jewish children 
were no longer allowed to attend public schools; as a result a 
Jewish school was set up. On *Kristallnacht (Nov. 9, 1938) the 
synagogue was burned down and all male Jews were arrested; 
with the exception of the rabbi, protected by an Aryan phy- 
sician, they were all sent temporarily to Buchenwald where 
one died and two shortly after being discharged. Presumably 
from the end of 1941, all those unable to emigrate were de- 
ported to the East; no records on emigration and deportation 
are available. In 1945/46, 50 Jews lived in Chemnitz; in 1959 
there were 30 in the town, then renamed Karl-Marx-Stadt. 
Dr. Curt Cohn, who survived the Holocaust, moved to Ber- 
lin and became a judge of the Supreme Court of the German 
Democratic Republic. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Ermisch (ed.), Urkundenbuch der Stadt 
Chemnitz (1879), 8, 19, 82; A. Levy, Geschichte der Juden in Sachsen 
(1900), 35, 41, 99-111; Fuehrer durch die juedische Gemeindeverwal- 
tung und Wohlfahrtspflege in Deutschland (1932-33), 321-3; Germ Jud, 
2 (1968), 387; Juedisches Jahrbuch fuer Sachsen (1931/32); A. Diamant, 
Chronik der Juden in Chemnitz (1970). 


[Toni Oelsner] 


CHEMOSH (Heb. wii23), the chief god of the Moabites. The 
Bible uses the form kemosh (Num. 21:29; Jer. 48:13, et al.), 
while in the *Mesha Stele the name appears as kms, lacking 
the vav. In other epigraphic material the name appears as the 
theophoric component of proper names such as kms‘m and 
kmS1. In Akkadian documents the name appears both alone 
as dKa-am-mus and as the theophoric component in proper 
names such as Ka-mu-Su-na-ad-bi, dKa-mu-su-Sar-usur. The 
etymology of the name is unclear. Some scholars tend to as- 
sume that Chemosh was the god of war in the Moabite pan- 
theon. Thus Mesha, king of *Moab, attributed his victories 
over Israel to Chemosh, dedicating a bamah (“high place”) to 
him at Dibon. Mesha also proscribed for him (see *Herem) 
the Israelite city of Nebo and part of the spoils of the war. Sup- 
port for the view that Chemosh was a god of war is sought in 
the Greek name of the site Areopolis (Rabbath Moab), since 
Ares is the name of the Greek god of war (cf. Jerome; in: PL23, 
col. 909). According to some scholars, the passage in which 
Jephthah argues with the king of Ammon, “Do you not hold 
what Chemosh your god gives you to possess?” (Judg. 11:24), 
alludes to Chemosh as a war god. It is difficult to understand 
why Jephthah would mention Chemosh when speaking to the 
Ammonites and many theories have been advanced to explain 
this. Others view Chemosh as the god of the netherworld on 
the basis of an Akkadian god-list which identified him with 
the god Nergal (dKa-ma-mus, dNeérgal). Support for this iden- 
tification may be found in Ugaritic texts in which the name 
Kmt appears next to the god Tt, whose name suggests “earth” 
(Heb. tit, “mud, clay”). The compound Ashtar-Chemosh on 
the Mesha Stele may refer to the goddess Ishtar, who was 
considered, according to this, Chemosh’s mate. Alternatively, 
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it may identify Chemosh with the deity Ishtar, the morning 
star. The cult of Chemosh was known to the Israelites. Solo- 
mon built a high place to him in Jerusalem (1 Kings 11:7, 33), 
and according to biblical tradition, it was only desecrated in 
Josiah’s time some 400 years later (11 Kings 23:13). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.H. Van-Zyl, The Moabites (1960), 180-3, 
195-9; M.C. Astour, in: JAOS, 86 (1966), 278; EM, S.v. (includes bib- 
liography). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.-P. Mueller, in: ppp, 186-89. 


[Bustanay Oded] 


CHENNAMANGALAM (also known as Chennotty or She- 
nut), island in the Periyar River near *Cranganore, India, 
home of an old Jewish settlement. The present deserted syna- 
gogue, built in 1614, replaced several earlier ones which were 
successively burned down. A Hebrew inscription of 1269 ded- 
icated to the memory of Sara, daughter of Israel, discovered 
in the old cemetery is the earliest Hebrew inscription so far 
found in India. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Achan, in: Annual Report of the Cochin Ar- 
chaeological Department (1927-28); Hallegua and Joseph, in: Kerala 


Society Papers, series 10, vol. 2 (1932), 234ff. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
J.B. Segal, A History of the Jews of Cochin (1993). 


[Walter Joseph Fischel / Yulia Egorova (2™4 ed.)] 


CHERITH (Heb. 7°93; Kerith), brook in the vicinity of the 
*Jordan where *Elijah hid at the beginning of the drought that 
he had prophesied (1 Kings 17:3, 5). He was fed there by ra- 
vens who brought him bread and meat morning and evening 
until the brook dried up. Various identifications have been 
suggested but none is convincing. The Irish novelist George 
Moore wrote a novel under the title The Brook Kerith (1916) 
dealing with the life of Jesus. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Press, Erez, 3 (1952), 632f., s.v. Nahal Kerit. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


CHERKASSKY, SHURA (i911 ), pianist. Cherkassky was 
born in Odessa, and as a child received piano lessons from his 
mother until 1922, when his family left for the United States. 
There he studied at the Curtis Institute, Philadelphia, with 
Josef Hofmann. In 1923 he began playing in public; five years 
later he toured Australia and New Zealand. From that time, 
with few interruptions, he gave concerts in almost every coun- 
try in the world. Cherkassky was a virtuoso of fiery tempera- 
ment, and his performances were varied in execution, from 
careless, imprecise playing to that of the utmost brilliance and 


emotional warmth. 
[Max Loppert] 


CHERKASSY, district capital on the River Dnieper, Ukraine. 
Jews settled there in the 16 century. During the *Chmielnicki 
massacres in 1648 they fled from the city. They suffered again 
during the *Haidamack disturbances in the 1730s. The com- 
munity numbered 171 in 1765; 1,568 in 1847; and grew to 10,950 
in 1897 (37% of the total population) and 12,979 in 1910. Jews 
contributed to the development of the food industry. Many 
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were employed in grain dealing and crafts. A group of tailors 
organized a cooperative in 1910. The community of Cherkassy 
suffered tragically during the civil war in Russia (1917-21): 
about 700 Jews were massacred there by followers of the Cos- 
sack hetman Grigoryev in pogroms in May 1919, and some 250 
perished at the hands of *Denikin’s army the following Au- 
gust. Later a Jewish self-defense organization was established 
with the aid of the Soviet authorities. It continued in existence 
until 1921, and hundreds of families took refuge in Cherkassy 
from the surrounding towns and villages. The Jewish popula- 
tion of Cherkassy numbered 10,886 in 1926 (28.2% of the to- 
tal population) and dropped to 7,637 in 1939 (15%). In 192.4, 67 
Jewish families founded a farm cooperative, later turned into 
a kolkhoz. In 1925 a Jewish law court and police department 
were opened, operating until the beginning of the 1930s. Two 
Yiddish schools also operated in Cherkassy. The Germans oc- 
cupied the town on August 22, 1941. A ghetto was established 
on November 10, and at the end of the month 900 Jews were 
murdered. The rest of the ghetto inmates were massacred in 
1942. A Ukrainian women rescued 25 Jewish orphans. In 1959 
there were 5,100 Jews in Cherkassy (6% of the total popula- 
tion). Most left in the 1990s, but Jewish life revived and a syn- 
agogue was opened in 2003. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.S. Rosenthal, in: Reshumot, 3 (1923), 437-8; 
Y. Heilprin and Z. Ladejinsky, in: Naftulei Dor, 2 (1955), 154-9; E. Tch- 
erikower, Di Ukrainer Pogromen in Yor 1919 (1965), 309-14. 


[Yehuda Slutsky / Shmuel Spector (2"4 ed.)] 


CHERNEY, BRIAN (1942- ), Canadian composer, musi- 
cologist, teacher. Cherney was born in Peterborough, On- 
tario. During his childhood he commuted several hours each 
week to study composition with Samuel Dolin at Toron- 
to’s Royal Conservatory. He went on to study composition 
with John Weinzweig at the University of Toronto and com- 
pleted a Ph.D. dissertation (1974) on the Bekker-Pfitzner con- 
troversy during the Weimar Republic. While still a graduate 
student, he encountered Ligeti and Stockhausen at the Inter- 
nationale Ferienkuerse fuer Neue Musik in Darmstadt and 
taught composition and theory at the University of Victoria 
and McGill's Faculty of Music, continuing there throughout 
his career. 

Influenced by Messiaen, Ligeti, Lutoslawski, Carter, and 
Crumb, Cherney aimed for “a sense of poetry and mystery 
through lyricism, color and multilayered textures.” Commis- 
sioned by I Musici of Montreal, his Illuminations (1987) is 
also influenced by certain aspects of Jewish mysticism, and 
in turn, his compositions have inspired such works as Vivie’ 
Vincent's In the Stillness of the Seventh Autumn (1991). Later 
works include La Princesse lointaine, a double concerto for 
harp and oboe (2002). 

Cherney is author of the only major biography of Cana- 
dian composer Harry Somers (1975). He has also had compo- 
sitions commissioned by such organizations and performers 
as the Canadian Jewish Congress, the New Music America 
Festival, and Rivka Golani, who has premiered several of his 
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works, including Chamber Concerto for Viola and Ten Play- 
ers (1975); String Trio (1976), which tied for first place at the 
UNESCO International Rostrum of Composers in Paris, 1979; 
Seven Miniatures (1978); and Shekinah (1988). 

Cherney’s works have been performed and broadcast 
throughout Canada, the United States, Europe, Japan, South 
America, and Israel. Cherney’s River of Fire, written for oboe 
d'amore and harp, was recorded by his brother, Lawrence 
(Larry; “Canada’s Ambassador of New Music”), and Erica 
Goodman, and was awarded the Jules Léger Prize for New 


Chamber Music (1985). 
[Jay Rahn (24 ed.)] 


CHERNIACK, SAUL MARK (1917-_), Canadian lawyer, 
soldier, community leader, politician, and public servant. 
Cherniack was born in Winnipeg in 1917 to Alter and Fania 
Cherniack. Like his father he went into law, graduating from 
the University of Manitoba in 1939. During World War 11 he 
served in the Canadian Army, promoted to the rank of captain 
in the Canadian Intelligence Service as a Japanese-language 
specialist. In 1950 he was elected a Winnipeg School Board 
trustee; he then served as a Winnipeg Beach councilor, City 
of Winnipeg alderman and councilor of the greater Winnipeg 
Metropolitan Corporation before being elected to the Mani- 
toba Legislature in 1962. 

In 1969, Cherniack became minister of finance in Mani- 
toba’s first NDP government. He also served as deputy premier 
and as minister of urban affairs. In the latter role he led the 
way to creating a single metropolitan area out of Winnipeg 
and its adjoining suburbs. On retiring from elected office in 
1981, he was appointed chairman of Manitoba Hydro. He was 
named to the Privy Council of Canada in 1984, and in 1993 
to the Order of Canada, with a citation crediting him with a 
“significant contribution” to Canada’s Security Intelligence Re- 
view Committee, which he was “instrumental in establishing” 
and where he served from 1984 to 1992. 

In the Jewish community Cherniack followed the exam- 
ple set by his parents in serving as a leader in the I.L. Peretz 
Folk School (from which he graduated), as Western Region 
chair and national vice president of the Canadian Jewish Con- 
gress (of which his father was a founder), and as president of 
the Winnipeg Jewish Welfare Fund. 


[Abraham Arnold (2"4 ed.)] 


CHERNIAVSKY, family of Odessa musicians. JAN (1892- 
1989), a pianist, LEO (1890-1974), a violinist, and MICHAEL 
(1893-1982), a cellist, were a well-known trio. They began as 
infant prodigies in Russia, toured in Western Europe from 
1904, went to South Africa (1908-09 and 1911), India, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand (1914), and made their New York 
debut in 1916. After separating, they appeared individually. 
Another brother, ALEXANDER (1896- ), a pianist, formed a 
trio with his sister Marion and cousin Boris, and they toured 
South Africa in 1912. After World War 1, he settled there as 
an impresario. 
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CHERNIGOV, district capital in the Ukraine. An indication 
that Jews were living in Chernigov in the Middle Ages is pro- 
vided by a 13®-century manuscript which mentions “a R. Itze 
from Sarangov” (*Isaac of Chernigov). Their presence ended 
with the Mongol invasions. It was renewed in the 17' cen- 
tury, but the Jews were periodically expelled from the town. 
In 1623 the king of Poland, Ladislas 1v, ordered the expul- 
sion of the Jews from the districts of Chernigov and Seversk 
after complaints by the Christian merchants and craftsmen 
about Jewish competition. However, the decree was not im- 
plemented. The community of Chernigov is recorded among 
those destroyed during the *Chmielnicki massacres of 1648. 
Chernigov passed to Russia in 1667, and the Jewish commu- 
nity was not renewed until the partition of Poland at the end 
of the 18» century, when the town was included in the Pale of 
Settlement. There were 1,389 Jews living in the city and district 
in 1801 and 2,783 in 1847. The census of 1897 recorded a Jew- 
ish population of 8,799 in the city (31.7% of the total) engaged 
in commerce and crafts (such as tailoring and shoemaking) 
and also in tobacco growing and business connected with 
the orchards in Chernigov and the vicinity. *Habad Hasidim 
had a strong following in the community, and from the mid- 
dle of the 19" century, Perez Hen, one of the outstanding 
Habad Hasidim, officiated as rabbi of Chernigov, followed by 
his son, Hayyim David Zevi Hen. Apart from hadarim there 
were a talmud torah with 110 pupils, elementary schools, 
and a vocational school for girls. Chernigov was the birth- 
place of the poet and doctor Judah Leib Benjamin *Kat- 
zenelson (Buki ben Yogli, 1846-1917) and the poet *Zelda 
Shneurson-Mishkovsky (1914-1984). In October 1905 a pog- 
rom was staged, several Jews were killed, many wounded, and 
shops and homes looted. The Jews in Chernigov organized 
*self-defense against pogroms. There were 13,954 Jews living 
in Chernigov in 1910. Under Soviet rule communal and reli- 
gious life came to an end. Many Jews left the city, and in 1926 
there remained 10,607 (approximately 30% of the total pop- 
ulation), rising to 12,204 in 1939. During the Soviet period 
Jews were employed in government offices and stores and 
artisan cooperatives. Many worked in a large textile factory. 
Chernigov was taken by the Germans on September 9, 1941. 
By late October 400 Jews had been killed, and at the begin- 
ning of November 3,000 were executed on the grounds of the 
city jail. Jews returned to Chernigov after the war and were 
soon subject to the restrictions imposed on all Russian Jew- 
ish communities. In 1959 there were 6,600 Jews in the town, 
and the last synagogue was closed down by the authorities 
the same year. In 1970 the Jewish population of Chernigov 
was estimated at 4,000. Most left in the 1990s, but Jewish life 
revived with a full range of religious and community services 
and a full-time rabbi. 


Province 

Jewish settlement in Chernigovshchina (the region of Cherni- 
gov), which ceased with the 1648 massacres, was again autho- 
rized in 1794. Subsequently, there was continual movement of 
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Jews from Belorussia and Lithuania to the area. The commu- 
nities in Chernigov and *Starodub were established at the end 
of the 18 century. From time to time the authorities issued 
regulations to prevent the settlement of Jews in the province, 
in particular in the villages. However, in 1865 the position of 
the Jews there was made to conform with that of Jews in other 
parts of the *Pale of Settlement. There were 1,113 Jews living 
in the area in 1797, and over 18,000 in the 17 communities of 
the province according to the census of 1847. In 1852, 28,919 
were recorded (the increase shown probably reflecting the 
inaccuracy of the previous census), of whom 1,704 belonged 
to the merchant estate, 639 were agriculturalists, and the rest 
were classed as townsmen. In 1869 there were 35,624 Jews in 
Chernigov province (2.2% of the total population). The out- 
break of pogroms in southern Russia in the spring of 1881 also 
spread to the south of Chernigov province, the communities 
of *Konotop and *Nezhin being the most severely affected. 
The census of 1897 recorded 114,452 Jews in the province (5% 
of the total population), a much lower proportion than in the 
provinces west of the Dnieper. A considerable number (ap- 
proximately 39%) were scattered in the villages, where they 
had been living before the definitive prohibition on Jewish 
residence in the villages in 1882, and were employed in small 
businesses and crafts. The larger communities of the province 
were, besides that of the capital (see above), those of *Ne- 
zhin (numbering 7,630), Starodub (5,109), Konotop (4,420), 
Glukhov (3,853), *Novozybkov (3,836), and *Pochep (3,172). 
Because of the relatively small number of Jews in Chernigov 
province, many used the Russian language. Nearly half earned 
their living from trade, in particular in the sale of agricultural 
products, and approximately 30% from crafts. Severe pogroms 
broke out in 329 localities in October 1905, in which the com- 
munities in Nezhin, *Novgorod-Seversk, Novozybkov, Star- 
odub, and Surazh suffered most. As a result, many Jews in the 
villages moved to the towns. In the spring of 1918 pogroms 
were perpetrated in the province by the Red Army during its 
retreat from the Germans in theUkraine. Subsequently, in 1919 
and 1920, the Jews in the villages were almost all butchered 
by local peasant gangs. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Harkavy, Ha-Yehudim u-Sefat ha-Slavim 
(1867), 14, 62; Die Judenpogrome in Russland, 2 (1910), 267-338; 
Slutzky, in: He-Avar, 9 (1962), 16-25; E. Tcherikower, Anti-semitizm i 
progromy na Ukraine (1923), 143-53; idem, Di Ukrainer Pogromen in 
Yor 1919 (1965), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: PK Ukrainah, s.v. 


[Yehuda Slutsky / Shmuel Spector (274 ed.)] 


CHERNISS, HAROLD FREDRIK (1904-1987), U.S. scholar 
of classical philosophy. Cherniss traced the development of 
the Aristotelian system. He also analyzed Aristotle's interpre- 
tations of his predecessors and the way in which their ideas 
became part of Aristotle's system. Cherniss was born in St. 
Joseph, Missouri, and studied at the Universities of Califor- 
nia, Goettingen, and Berlin. He taught at Cornell and Johns 
Hopkins Universities, occupied the chair in Greek at Berkeley 
(1946-48), and was appointed professor at the Institute of Ad- 
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vanced Studies at Princeton. His major writings are Aristotle’s 
Criticism of Presocratic Philosophy (1935), Aristotle’s Criticism 
of Plato and the Academy (1944), The Riddle of the Early Acad- 
emy (1945), Platonism of Gregory of Nyssa (1971), and Plutrach’s 
Moralia (1984). Cherniss also wrote extensively on the devel- 
opment of Plato’s Academy after Plato’s death. 

[Richard H. Popkin] 


CHERNOBYL, town on the River Pripet, Kiev district, 
Ukraine. It had one of the oldest Jewish settlements in the 
Ukraine, dating from the end of the 17" century. It was orig- 
inally under the jurisdiction of the Lithuanian Council and 
attached in 1710 to the *Council of the Four Lands. In 1691 a 
Cossack gang killed many Jews and pillaged their property. 
There were 695 Jewish poll taxpayers in Chernobyl and the 
surrounding villages in 1765. In the late 18 century, Mena- 
hem Nahum (1730-1787), a disciple of *Israel b. Eliezer Baal 
Shem Tov, settled there. He was the author of Meor Einayim 
and Yismah Lev, both printed in Slavuta in 1798. His son Mor- 
decai founded a dynasty of zaddikim and made Chernobyl a 
center of Hasidism (see *Twersky family). Mordecai’s many 
sons also founded hasidic courts, the most famous being R. 
Duvidl of Talnoye. The community numbered 3,482 in 1847 
and 5,526 in 1897 (59.4% of the total). Many engaged in trade 
in agricultural products and crafts. The Jews in Chernobyl suf- 
fered from pogroms in October 1905, when Jewish property 
was pillaged, and from April 7 to May 2, 1919, at the hands of 
the Struk peasant gangs, who killed 150 Jews, injured many, 
and burned down most of the Jewish shops and houses. With 
the establishment of the Soviet government in 1920, commu- 
nal, social, and religious life came to an end. The Jewish pop- 
ulation numbered 3,165 in 1926 (39% of the total), dropping 
to 1,783 in 1939 (total population 8,470). In 1939 most of the 
Jews worked in eight artisan cooperatives. There were also two 
Jewish kolkhozes and a Yiddish school in operation. The Ger- 
mans occupied Chernobyl on August 25, 1941. On November 
7 they executed a large group of Jews. Jews returned after the 
war. In 1965, when there was no synagogue and prayers had 
to be held in private, Jewish private prayer groups were dis- 
persed by the militia and religious articles were confiscated. 
After the Jews complained to the central authorities in Kiev, 
only prayer shawls were returned to their owners. The Jewish 
population in 1970 was estimated at 150 families. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.D. Rosenthal, Megillat ha-Tevah, 3 (1938), 
118-25; R. Yanait Ben-Zvi, in: He-Avar, 9 (1962), 116-7; B. Hurwitz, 
ibid., 17 (1970), 110-4; E. Tcherikower, Di Ukrainer Pogromen in Yor 
1919 (1965), 77-80. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: PK Ukrainah. s.v. 
[Yehuda Slutsky / Shmuel Spector (274 ed.)] 


CHERNOVTSY (Ger. Czernowitz; Rum. Cernauti), city in 
Ukraine, formerly capital of *Bukovina; under Austrian rule, 
1775-1918, and part of Romania in 1918-40 and 1941-44. Jews 
are mentioned in Chernovtsy from 1408, and larger num- 
bers - both Ashkenazim and Sephardim - settled there in 
the course of that century. Later the Chernovtsy community 
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assumed a distinctly Ashkenazi character, with Yiddish as 
the spoken language. The “Breasla jidoveasca,’ as the com- 
munity was called in Romanian, was first headed by an elder 
(starost). The second half of the 17'* century brought Jewish 
immigrants and culture from Poland. They traded with agri- 
cultural produce and cattle and Jewish artisans were organized 
in their own unions. The Russian-Turkish wars (1766-74) 
caused severe hardship and the Jews had to leave Chernovtsy 
for a time. After the area came under Austrian rule in 1775, 
the Austrian military regime immediately began a policy of 
discrimination with the avowed aim of “clearing” Bukovina 
of Jews. The measures were resisted by the community, which 
attempted to obtain their revocation by the central govern- 
ment in Vienna. Nevertheless, a number of Jews from Galicia 
immigrated to Bukovina during this period, and many settled 
in Chernovtsy. Despite the restrictions still in force the Jews 
there acquired real property and engaged in large-scale com- 
mercial transactions. After 1789 the community was reorga- 
nized on the Austrian communal pattern. In 1812, during the 
Napoleonic wars, Jewish goods and property were plundered 
by the Russian Army. 

Tension arose within the community between the 
Hasidim and maskilim around the beginning of the 19" cen- 
tury and later intensified. In 1853 the community converted its 
hospice for the sick, founded in 1791, into a full-scale hospital. 
An imposing synagogue was built in 1853, in addition to the 
many other houses of prayer. The community’s first cemetery 
dated from 1770, and a second was opened in 1866. *Hayyim 
b. Solomon Tyrer (also referred to as Hayyim Czernowitzer) 
served as rabbi from 1789 to 1807. In the second half of the 
19 century Jews dominated trade, and 307 of the city’s 753 
artisans were Jews. Cultural life developed after 1848, along 
with trends toward assimilation and the penetration of Has- 
kalah attitudes into wider circles. Abraham *Goldfaden, one 
of the leaders of the Haskalah movement in Bukovina, was 
active in Chernovtsy. The foundation of a university there in 
1875 attracted Jewish students throughout Bukovina and had 
a stimulating and diversifying influence on the social and cul- 
tural life of the community. From the end of the 19"* century 
student organizations played an important part in the Zionist 
movement there. 

In 1872 the community split into independent Orthodox 
and Reform sections. The scholar Eliezer Elijah Igel served as 
rabbi of the Reform community for a time. A splendid Reform 
Temple was opened in 1877. It was destroyed by the Nazis in 
1941. The *Czernowitz Yiddish language conference held in 
1908 proclaimed Yiddish to be a national language of the Jew- 
ish people. Zionism made headway in the city despite oppo- 
sition from the assimilationist and Orthodox elements. Jews 
also took an active part in public affairs. As early as 1897 one of 
the Jewish leaders, Benno Straucher, was returned to the Aus- 
trian parliament as representative for Chernovtsy (1897-1914). 
Jews there joined the various socialist movements; the *Bund 
was also active in the city. Elections to the municipal council 
were strongly contested by the various Jewish parties. 
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During World War 1, when the city passed from hand to 
hand between the Russians and Austrians (September-No- 
vember 1914), the community suffered great hardship, and 
many left the city. After the collapse of the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy in 1918, the soldiers of the Romanian Army who en- 
tered Chernovtsy behaved brutally toward the Jews and started 
a wave of persecution. With the incorporation of the city into 
Romania and the institution of a civil government, the situa- 
tion of the Jews improved. One of the prominent personalities 
of Chernovtsy Jewry in general was the Zionist leader Meir 
*Ebner, editor of a German-language Jewish newspaper there. 
Other outstanding personalities who represented the Jews in 
the Romanian parliament were the historian Manfred Reifer 
and the socialist leader Jacob Pistiner. 

The community numbered 14,449 in 1880; 17,359 in 1890; 
21,587 in 1900 (31.9% of the total population); 28,613 in 1910 
(32.8%); and 43,701 in 1919 (47.4%). 

Hebrew works were printed in Chernovtsy for over a 
century, from 1835 to 1939, and nearly 340 items were issued 
by nine publishers and printers. Of these the most impor- 
tant was the house of Eckhardt (Peter, Johann, and Rudolf, 
1835-92), where, with the help of Jewish experts, a complete 
Babylonian Talmud (1839-48), a Bible with standard commen- 
taries (1839-42), the Mishnah with commentaries (1840-46), 
and other important rabbinic and kabbalistic-Hasidic works 
were printed; at a later stage some Haskalah literature was also 
printed there, and some Hebrew and Yiddish periodicals. 


[Yehouda Marton] 


Holocaust Period 

In 1941 the Jewish population numbered 50,000, due to the 
influx of Jews from the smaller towns and villages in Bukov- 
ina. On the night of June 30, 1941, the Soviet Army vacated 
Chernovtsy. The following day gangs broke into Jewish homes, 
looting and burning them. On July 5, the first units of the 
German and Romanian armies entered the town, accompa- 
nied by Einsatzkommando 10b, which was a section of Ein- 
satz gruppe D. This unit fulfilled its task of inciting the Ro- 
manians against the Jews; on the pretext that the Jews were 
plotting against the government, they murdered the Jewish 
intelligentsia. The reports of Einsatzkommando 10b contain 
data on the mass murders carried out in cooperation with the 
Romanian gendarmes and police. On July 8 and 9, the Einsatz- 
kommando shot 100 Jews and another 400 were shot by the 
Romanian Army. On August 1, 682 Jews were murdered and 
on August 29, the number of victims in Chernovtsy and the 
district reached 3,106. However, the number was far higher 
than that listed in the official reports; between 2,000 and 3,000 
Jews were slaughtered during the first 24 hours after the en- 
try of the German and Romanian armies, in house-to-house 
operations. The victims, who included the chief rabbi of Bu- 
kovina, Abraham Mark, the chief cantor, and leaders of the 
community, were buried in four mass graves in the Jewish 
cemetery. The murders were accompanied by looting, rob- 
bery, and vandalism. 
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On July 30, when the anti-Jewish measures introduced by 
*Antonescu’s government went into effect, hostages were taken 
from among Jewish leaders. Jews were compelled to do forced 
labor and to wear the yellow *badge. The authorities permitted 
Jews to be seen on the streets only between 8:00 and 11:00 a.m. 
Jews were hunted down in the streets and houses. On Octo- 
ber 11, the Jews were concentrated in a ghetto; their property 
was confiscated; and deportations to *Transnistria began. On 
October 14, 1941, the chairman of the Union of Jewish Com- 
munities, Wilhelm Filderman, obtained an order halting the 
deportations, but the decision was carried out only a month 
later, and by November 15, 1941, about 30,000 Jews had been 
deported. The mayor of Chernovtsy, Traian Popovici, also at- 
tempted to stop deportations, issuing about 4,000 certificates 
of exemption from deportation, but the officials of the mu- 
nicipality, the police, and the gendarmerie extorted enormous 
sums of money in return for these exemptions. Many Jews 
were deported even after they paid the ransom. 

The cessation of deportations caused the breakup of the 
ghetto. Jews who returned from the ghetto to their destroyed 
and looted homes were forced to contribute their clothing and 
bed linen to the aid committee headed by Antonescu’s wife. 
The contributions collected by the community for rehabilitat- 
ing its institutions were also confiscated for this purpose, while 
the removal of Jews from any kind of economic activity caused 
a serious worsening of their material condition. 

After a short break, deportations were resumed and 
about 4,000 Jews were deported in three waves between June 
17 and 27, 1942. The deportees included some who had ex- 
emption certificates issued by Popovici, which became in- 
valid after he was removed from his post. Some of the de- 
portees were taken to camps east of the Bug River (an area 
occupied by the Germans) where children up to the age of 15, 
old people, invalids, women, and those unfit for work were 
systematically murdered. About 60 percent of the deportees 
from Chernovtsy to Transnistria perished there. Most survi- 
vors who returned did not resettle in Chernovtsy, which had 
in the meantime been annexed to the Ukrainian S.S.R., but 
went to Romania and from there to Erez Israel. 


[Theodor Lavi] 


Contemporary Period 

In 1949 there were six synagogues functioning regularly. Ex- 
cept for one, all were closed by the authorities in the 1950s, 
and the Torah scrolls were removed to the municipal museum. 
In 1970 there was a small synagogue left open with seats for 
50-60 people. In 1952 the Choral Synagogue was converted 
into a sports club, and the Reform Temple was converted into 
a movie theater; two other synagogues were converted into a 
mechanical workshop and a storehouse. In 1959 all mohalim 
were ordered to register with the authorities and to report the 
names of the circumcised babies. In the same year, the Great 
Synagogue, as well as its mikveh, was closed down. The baking 
of mazzot was allowed in that year only after lengthy dealings 
with the authorities. A year later the site of the Jewish cem- 
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etery was divided up, leaving the Jews with only a small plot, 
and another synagogue was closed. The Jewish State Theater 
of Ukraine, which returned from a tour of Uzbekistan in Au- 
gust 1944, was diverted to Chernovtsy (instead of the capital 
Kiev). It performed there until the summer of 1949, when it 
was shut down during the liquidation of Jewish culture in the 
Soviet Union. 

In 1963 the organized baking of mazzot was prohibited. 
In the following year burial services in the cemetery were 
stopped by the authorities and its employees were dismissed. 
This action followed in the wake of an article published in 
Kiev’s main newspaper, Pravda Ukrainy, condemning religious 
burials and recommending general cemeteries for all parts of 
the population. Nonetheless, the Warsaw Yiddish newspaper 
Folkshtime reported in May 1964 that a Jewish literary evening 
took place in Chernovtsy, with the participation of Jewish 
writers such as Moshe Altman, Meir Kharats, Yosl Lerner, A. 
Melamed, and Meshullam Surkis. In 1965 Jews were officially 
permitted to pray in minyanim, but the imposition of high 
taxes prevented the organized baking of mazzot in 1966. 

In 1970 kasher poultry was available and the mikveh 
was functioning. On the High Holidays, thousands of Jews, 
among them many youths, congregated near the small syn- 
agogue, causing several streets to be closed to traffic. In 
1970 the Jewish population of Chernovtsy was estimated at 
70,000. Only around 6,000 remained in the early 2000s, but 
Jewish life again flourished with a full range of community 
services. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Gold (ed.), Geschichte der Juden in der 
Bukowina, 2 vols. (1958-62), includes bibliography; Getzler, ibid., 2 
(1962), 53; Lavie, ibid., 2 (1962), 70-3; E. Herbert, in: Journal of Jew- 
ish Bibliography, 2 (1940), 110 ff.; M. Carp, Cartea Neagra, 3 (1947), 
135-9, 153-82; Zehavi-Goldhammer, in: Arim ve-Immahot be- Yisrael, 
4 (1950), 89-209, includes bibliography; J.J. Cohen, in: Aresheth, 3 
(1961), 277-375; M. Mircu, Pogromurile... din Bucovina si Dorohoi 
(1945). 


CHERNY, SASHA (pen name of Alexander Mikhailovich 
Glueckberg; 1880-1932), Russian poet. One of the foremost 
Russian humorists of the early 20° century, Cherny was the 
chief contributor of verse to the weekly Satirikon and to its 
successor, Novy Satirikon. A bitter enemy of symbolism, then 
the dominant movement in Russian literature, Cherny ridi- 
culed the affected mysticism, studied eroticism, and general 
pomposity of its adherents. The great Soviet poet Vladimir 
Mayakovski insisted that Cherny was the only writer who 
had influenced his verse. A noted wit, Cherny was fond of 
attacking sacred cows. He produced a good deal of charm- 
ing verse for children and a volume of stories of army life. In 
1920 Cherny left the U.S.S.R. and continued to write abroad, 
mostly in Germany and France. Much of his later work was 
militantly anti-Soviet. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.S. Mirsky, History of Russian Literature 
(1949). 
[Maurice Friedberg] 
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CHERTOFF, MICHAEL (1953- ), U.S. prosecutor, judge, 
secretary of homeland security. Chertoff was born in Eliza- 
beth, n.j., the son and grandson of rabbis. His grandfather, 
Rabbi Paul Chertoff, was a member of the Talmud faculty 
at the Jewish Theological Seminary in New York for more 
than 40 years. His father, Rabbi Gershon Chertoff, led Tem- 
ple Bnai Israel in Elizabeth. His brother, Mordechai, is also 
a rabbi. 

Chertoff earned undergraduate and law degrees at Har- 
vard University. He was a clerk to Justice William J. Brennan 
Jr. of the United States Supreme Court from 1979 to 1980 and 
joined the Washington law firm Latham & Watkins, serving 
until 1983. Moving to Manhattan to join the United States At- 
torney’s office, he was selected to work on an investigation of 
organized crime alongside the head of the office, United States 
Attorney Rudolph W. Giuliani. The goal was to build a case 
against the group made up of the five Mafia families that ran 
organized crime in New York. Chertoff became the lead pros- 
ecutor when Giuliani stepped aside to handle another case. In 
a case that made history, Chertoff obtained the conviction of 
the leaders of the Genovese, Colombo, and Lucchese crime 
families and earned a reputation as a gifted trial lawyer. 

In 1987 Chertoff moved to the Newark prosecutor's office, 
became interim United States attorney, and was named to the 
post in 1990 by President George Bush. Chertoff served until 
1994, when he was named special counsel to the Senate com- 
mittee investigating a land deal involving President Bill *Clin- 
ton and others known as Whitewater. He served until 1996 and 
returned to Latham & Watkins as a partner in New Jersey. In 
2001, under a new Republican administration, Chertoff took 
charge of the Justice Department's criminal division and, in 
the aftermath of the terrorist attacks on Sept. 1, advocated a 
new tactic — declaring suspects to be “material witnesses” and 
locking them up without charging them with any crime, just 
as he had done with mob figures before. Many civil rights ad- 
vocates objected to the department's detention of dozens of 
uncharged terror suspects as material witnesses. But to his 
supporters, the tactic was typical of Chertoff’s willingness to 
use smart, aggressive, and creative tactics to meet the newly 
urgent terrorism threat. For nearly two years Chertoff was the 
Bush administration’s architect and exemplar of tough tactics 
against suspected terrorists. The Justice Department claimed a 
number of high-profile convictions in terrorism cases during 
Chertoff’s tenure, but it suffered from a number of missteps as 
well. A report by the department's inspector general in 2004 
criticized the department's detention of more than 700 illegal 
immigrants after the Sept. 11 attacks, most of whom turned 
out to have no connection to terrorism. 

One of the department's best-known convictions under 
Chertoff came against John Walker Lindh, who was sentenced 
to 20 years in prison after admitting he had supported the Tal- 
iban in Afghanistan. That case also created complications for 
Chertoff when he was nominated to be a judge on the United 
States Court of Appeals. Democrats questioned his explana- 
tion as to why the FBI was allowed to interview Lindh after 
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his family hired a lawyer to represent him. Chertoff contended 
that he was acting “in a time of war.” 

Chertoff has strong ties to Judaism and the Jewish com- 
munity. In Bernardsville, N.j., where he resided, he was a 
member of Congregation B'nai Israel. His two children at- 
tended Jewish day school and his wife, Meryl, a lawyer, was 
chairman of the regional Anti-Defamation Leagues civil rights 
committee. In 2005 Chertoff was unexpectedly nominated to 
become the second secretary of homeland security, a federal 
agency composed of 22 subagencies and numbering 180,000 
employees. The position is of cabinet rank and Chertoff gave 
up lifetime tenure as a judge to take the position. 

[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


CHERUB (Heb. 1199, keruy, pl. 092199, keruvim), a winged 
celestial being which appears in the Bible in several differ- 
ent guises: 

(1) In the story of the *Garden of Eden after the expulsion 
of Adam and Eve, God stationed cherubim at the entrance 
of the garden to guard the way to the tree of life (Gen. 
3:24). 

(2) The prophet Ezekiel relates a parable about a cherub, 
referring to the downfall of the king of Tyre (28:13ff.). The 
cherub who dwelt in Eden, the garden - or mountain - of 
God, sinned in his overwhelming pride against God and, as a 
punishment for his transgression, was hurled down from the 
mountain of God. In the Genesis version, the story of the Gar- 
den of Eden was demythologized, and the sin and punishment 
of man were substituted for that of the cherub. 

(3) Two wooden images of cherubim overlaid with gold, 
facing one another on the two ends of the covering above the 
*Ark in the Tabernacle, form the throne of God with their out- 
stretched wings (Ex. 25:18-20; 37:7-9). They are the counter- 
parts of the two huge cherubim (10 cubits high and 10 cubits 
from the tip of one wing to the tip of the other) found in the 
Holy of Holies (devir) of Solomon's Temple. This role of the 
cherubim is alluded to in several biblical passages where God 
is spoken of as “He who sits [enthroned] upon the cherubim” 
(1 Sam. 4:4; 11 Sam. 6:2; 11 Kings 19:15; Isa. 37:16; Ps. 80:2; 99:1). 
See also *Merkabah Mysticism. 

(4) In 11 Samuel 22:11 and Psalms 18:11 a cherub, perhaps a 
personified wind, serves the Lord as a Pegasus: “He mounted a 
cherub and flew’ In Ezekiel’s vision of the chariot throne (ch. 
1), the expanse on which the throne reposes appears to be sup- 
ported by four strange composite creatures which chapter 10 
identifies as cherubim (cf. 1 Chron. 28:18). 

(5) The figures of the cherubim were also appropriated for 
cultic symbolism. They were used for decorative purposes: (a) 
embroidered on the veil separating the “holy place” from the 
“most Holy” (Ex. 26:31; 36:35) and on the curtains of the Tab- 
ernacle (Ex. 26:1; 36:8); (b) carved on all the inner and outer 
walls (1 Kings 6:29), the doors of the inner and outer sanctuary 
(1 Kings 6:32, 35), and the panels of Solomon's Temple (1 Kings 
7:29, 36); and (c) carved on the walls and doors of the Temple 
envisioned by Ezekiel (41:18-20, 25). 
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Description 

The Bible itself contains variant descriptions of the cherubim. 
The two cherubim in the Tabernacle and in Solomon's Temple 
have two wings apiece (Ex. 25:20; 1 Kings 6:24, 27) and one face 
(Ex. 25:20). However, in the chariot vision of Ezekiel the sym- 
metry of four predominates: Each of the four cherubim has 
four wings and four faces (1:6). Two of their wings, spread out 
above, touch one another, and the other two cover their bod- 
ies (cf. the description of the seraphim in Isa. 6:2: “Each had 
six wings: with two he covered his face, with two he covered 
his feet [i.e., lower extremities] and with two he flew.’). Their 
four faces included one of a man, probably in front, a lion on 
the right side, an ox on the left side, and an eagle (Ezek. 1:10). 
Later, however, Ezekiel includes the face of a cherub among 
the four faces and omits that of the ox (10:14). The cherubim, 
moreover, have legs and “each one’s feet were like a calf’s foot; 
and they sparkled like burnished bronze. Under their wings on 
their four sides they had human hands” (Ezek. 1:7-8). In the 
Temple vision of Ezekiel, the cherubim engraved on the walls 
and doors are said to have only two faces, a man’s face and a 
lion’s face (41:18-19). This apparent contradiction may be ex- 
plained as a result of Ezekiel’s borrowing the motif of a “two- 
faced” cherub from the paradigm of the Tabernacle in Exo- 
dus or from Solomon's Temple, or it may be the result of his 
describing a two-dimensional picture on a flat surface rather 
than the three-dimensional one of his chariot vision. 


Etymology and Ancient Near Eastern Prototypes 
The etymology of the Hebrew word for cherub, keruv, has been 
subject to several different explanations, e.g., as a metathesis, 
or inversion of letters, of rekhuy, “chariot” (cf. Ps. 104:3 with 
11 Sam. 22:11 and Ps. 18:11); or as a derivation from the Aramaic 
karov, “to plow,’ which is based on Ezekiel’s substitution of the 
face of a cherub (10:14) for that of an ox (1:10), whose main 
function is to plow (Tur-Sinai). The most plausible derivation 
is from the Akkadian kdaribu/kuribu (from Akk. karabu; “to 
pray,” “to bless”), an intercessor who brings the prayers of hu- 
mans to the gods. Figures of winged creatures are well-known 
from the art and religious symbolism of the ancient Near East. 
Two winged beings flank the throne of Hiram, king of Byblos, 
and winged bulls were placed at the entrance of Babylonian 
and Assyrian palaces and temples. They appear on the pottery 
incense altars from Taanach and Megiddo. Winged sphinxes, 
griffins, and human creatures are represented in the art and 
iconography of Carchemish, Calah, Nimrud, the Samarian 
ivories, Aleppo, and Tell Halaf. 

[Shalom M. Paul] 


In the Aggadah 

The Talmud enumerates the cherub among the five things 
which were in the First Temple, but not in the Second (Yoma 
21a), though according to one opinion the Second Temple did 
possess pictorial reproductions of the cherubim (ibid. 54a). 
Consequently the only references to the cherubim in the Tal- 
mud are aggadic ones, referring to the cherubim in the First 
Temple. The word is interpreted as meaning “like a child” (ra- 
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bia in Aramaic=a child - Sukkah sb). The well-known picture 
of the cherub as a winged child popularized by Renaissance 
artists is probably influenced by this interpretation, but it can 
also be traced back to the pictures of Greco-Roman “loves” or 
Erotes. Nevertheless, in the time of Josephus this description 
appears to have been unknown, since he says, “No one can 
tell what they were like” (Ant., 8:3, 3). 

The passage from 11 Chronicles 3:13, “their faces were in- 
ward,’ is regarded as meaning that the cherubim faced away 
from one another, whereas Exodus 25: 20 states “with their 
faces to one another.” It is explained that since the cherubim 
represented the relationship of love between God and His 
people, when Israel failed to fulfill the Divine will the cher- 
ubim were turned one from the other. When Israel fulfilled 
the will of God, however, not only did they face one another, 
but they were intertwined in the embrace of love. “When the 
Israelites came up on the Pilgrim Festivals the curtain would 
be removed for them and the cherubim shown to them, their 
bodies interlocked with one another, and they would say to 
them, “Look, you are beloved before God as the love between 
man and woman” (BB 99a; Yoma 54a). When the heathens 
entered the Temple they were shocked at this sight, and car- 
rying the intertwined cherubim out, they scornfully exhibited 
them, disgusted that the Israelites “whose blessing is a bless- 
ing and whose curse a curse, should occupy themselves with 
such matters” (Yoma 54b). God’s throne of glory is situated 
opposite the cherubim (Tanh. Va-Yakhel 7) and the Shekhi- 
nah hovered over it (Num. R. 4:13). Of the four-faced cheru- 
bim of Ezekiel (see above) Pirke de-Rabbi Eliezer 4 explains 
“When He spoke facing the east the voice came from between 
the two cherubs with human faces, and when He spoke facing 
the south the voice emerged from between the two cherubs 
having the face of a lion” 


[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 


Cherubim and Seraphim in the Arts 

Cherubim and seraphim have not given rise directly to any 
independent literary works, but their name and image have 
nevertheless influenced writers in several ways. In the Eng- 
lish language, the words “Cherub(im)” and “Seraph(im)” 
are variously spelled - cherubin (plural, cherubins); cheru- 
bim (regarded as plural or with s added); and cherub (plural, 
cherubim or cherubs). Seraphim followed a similar develop- 
ment. English writers mentioned cherubim when referring 
to the gates of Paradise or the throne of God. Thus, John Ly- 
dgate (c. 1370-c. 1451) speaks of “Cherubyn, my dere brother, 
to whom is commited the naked swerde for to kepe the entre 
of Paradys” (Pilgrimage of the Life of Man, 1426); and *Milton 
of “Cherub and Seraph, Potentates and Thrones and Vertues, 
winged Spirits” (Paradise Lost, 1667). Seraphim tended to 
remain in the ethereal heights. William Langland speaks of 
the “Cherubim and Seraphim and al the foure ordres” (Piers 
Plowman, 1362); Richard Crashaw (1613?-1649) has “We will 
pledge this Seraphin [i-e., Santa Teresa] Bowls full of richer 
blood”; and in 1897 the poet Francis Thompson mentions the 
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“fledge-foot seraphim.’ The loving seraphim thus remain an- 
gelic, while the knowing cherubim become humanized (cf. 
Byron, in Cain, 1821: “I have heard it said, The seraphs love 
most, cherubim know most”). In French literature a similar 
process may be detected. Racine writes of “les chérubins” in 
the Miltonic sense, while Beaumarchais in Le Mariage de Fi- 
garo (1784) gives the name Chérubin to the enchanting young 
page who as Cherubino received equally preferential treatment 
from Mozart (Le Nozze di Figaro, 1786). In art, treatment of the 
motif has had an entirely different emphasis. The iconography 
of the four-winged cherubim and the six-winged seraphim 
derives respectively from Ezekiel 1:1-18; 10; and from Isaiah 
6:2. Representations take the form of figures with multifaced 
heads — human, ox, lion, or eagle. Cherubim are painted blue 
(denoting sky) and seraphim red (denoting fire), and they 
originate from Babylonian depictions of multiple-winged 
creatures lighting up the heavens with brilliant flashes. The 
six-winged goddesses found on Hittite steles in the Tell Halaf 
site bear a close resemblance to the description of Isaiah. In 
Christian iconographic development the two types were often 
confused, cherubim being given six wings and seraphim hav- 
ing eyes on their wings, both frequently receiving only one 
face. They are found in Byzantine art and decorate liturgical 
fans, such as the one from the 14‘"-century Stuma treasure in 
the museum of Istanbul. A cherub appears in the Vienna Gen- 
esis (sixth century), a seraph in Kosmas Indikopleustes (Vati- 
can, Greek Ms. 699, ninth century), neither being pure types. 
They recur with some regularity on the voussures (keytones) 
and tympanums (panels in arches) of Romanesque churches, 
e.g., Notre-Dame-du-Port, Clermont-Ferrand. In the Gothic 
cathedral of Bourges they appear on a decoration - Door of 
the Last Judgment. They may figure as attendants of Jesus 
enthroned (Santa Maria Maggiore, Rome, fifth century) and 
with Christian symbols. In the Renaissance, a shift in mean- 
ing occurred, and the rosy-lipped child-angels of later painting 
have no connection with the biblical cherubim and seraphim. 
Family names based on the words cherub and seraphim are 
fairly common among non-Jews (Luigi Cherubini) but un- 
known among Jews. 

For Cherubim and Seraphim in Music, see *Isaiah, Book 
of, In Music. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: WE Albright, in: Ba, 1 (1938), 1-3; N.H. Tur- 
Sinai, Ha-Lashon ve-ha-Sefer, 3 (1956), 25-28; U. Cassuto, A Commen- 
tary on the Book of Genesis, 1 (1961), 81ff., 174-6; M. Haran, in: iej, 9 
(1959), 30-38, 89-94; Ginzberg, Legends, index; I. Réau, Iconographie 
de lart chrétien, 2 pt. 1 (1956), 40-41. 


CHESLER, PHYLLIS (1940- ), pioneering feminist, pro- 
lific author, psychotherapist, and expert courtroom witness. 
Chesler grew up in an Orthodox Jewish family in Brooklyn, 
New York. She graduated from Bard College and earned her 
doctorate from the New School for Social Research. Rebelling 
against the patriarchal aspects of Judaism that denied her full 
participation, she turned to secularism and Zionism. However, 
experiences that included advocating for women’s rights in 
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predominantly Islamic countries, encounters with antisemi- 
tism within the feminist movement of the 1970s, and involve- 
ment in the struggle for women’s right to pray at Jerusalem's 
Western Wall in the 1980s led to a reengagement with religious 
Jewish life. An Emerita Professor of Psychology and Women’s 
Studies at the College of Staten Island (City University of New 
York) and co-founder of one of the first academic women’s 
studies programs, Chesler’s organizational ties included the 
Association for Women in Psychology (co-founder), the Na- 
tional Women’s Health Network (co-founder), the Women’s 
Forum, the International Committee for Women of the Wall, 
the Arts and Letters Council of the Wyman Institute of Holo- 
caust Studies, Scholars for Peace in the Middle East, and the 
Academic and Media Watch on Anti-Semitism. She was edi- 
tor-at-large for On The Issues magazine, and a columnist for 
the conservative magazine Frontpage and various left-leaning 
Jewish publications including the Forward. A popular lec- 
turer, she also organized political, legal, religious, and human 
rights campaigns around the globe and was a frequent guest 
on national and international television and radio programs. 
Chesler’s books include Women and Madness (1972), address- 
ing the mistreatment of women; The New Anti-Semitism: The 
Current Crisis and What We Must Do About It (2003); Women 
of the Wall: Claiming Sacred Ground at Judaism's Holy Site 
(2003); Women’s Inhumanity to Women (2002); and Letters to 
a Young Feminist (1998). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Author interview (Nov. 23 2004); T. Cohen, 
“Chesler, Phyllis,” in: RE. Hyman and D.D. Moore (eds.), Jew- 
ish Women in America: An Historical Encyclopedia, 2 vols. (1997) 
216-17. 


[Keren R. McGinity (274 ed.)] 


CHESS. The Jewish contribution to chess on an appreciable 
scale dates from the middle of the 19" century. There is no ba- 
sis for the claim that Jews invented chess, or that King Solo- 
mon played the game, as is related in the Midrash (Ginzberg, 
Legends 4, 172-3). Nor was chess known to Jews in the talmu- 
dic period, which ended before the game could have reached 
them from Persia. This view is generally maintained despite 
*Rashi’s identification of nardeshir with chess, in his com- 
ment on Ketubbot 61b. All that can be inferred from Rashi’s 
rendering of nardeshir, a game probably played with dice, as 
ishkukei, is that the commentator was familiar with some 
word cognate to the French échecs. Ishkukei is the same name 
used by *Judah Halevi when he refers in his book Kuzari to 
the game as an intellectual exercise (pt. 5:20, “6*» Principle”). 
Moritz *Steinschneider suggests in his Schach bei den Juden 
(1873) that Jews first became acquainted with chess in the tenth 
century. He mentions a tenth century convert, Ali of Taberi- 
stan, who recommended the game for its therapeutic value, 
and Moses Sefardi (11 century), baptized as *Petrus Alfonsi, 
who in his writings described chess as a knightly virtue. In the 
tenth century, Arabs introduced the game, which they called 
shatranj into Europe via Spain, and by the eleventh century 
it was widely played by Jews in that country and in Provence. 
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The Persian-Arabic nomenclature for the pieces was known 
to at least one member of a famous Spanish family, Bonsenior 
Ibn Yahya, whose description of the game is preserved by Le- 
one *Modena (Maadannei Melekh, 16 century; with French 
translation as Délices Royales, 1864). It seems that Abraham 
*Ibn Ezra (12 century) knew the game. An excellent verse 
description of the game attributed to him has been preserved 
by Leone Modena (translated into English by Nina Davis in 
her Songs of Exile, 1901). The metrical and verbal skill of the 
original suggests Ibn Ezra as author but the main difficulty 
about ascribing it to him is the reference to the double pawn 
move. The reference may, however, be an interpolation, and 
Steinschneider doubts the ascription to Ibn Ezra. The inven- 
tion of printing crystallized the rules of chess and helped to 
terminate the evolutionary stage of the game. Nevertheless lo- 
cal varieties survived in the East and in Europe into the 19" 
century. A study of the Persian-Arabic names of the pieces 
used by Ibn Yahya, and retained in modern terminology, pro- 
vides a key to the development of the terms for chessmen in 
various countries and languages. 


Names of the Chess Pieces 
The names of the chess pieces vary in different languages. 


KING. The name of the principal piece of the game varied 
only locally, according to the ruler’s title. 


ROOK CASTLE. Called Ruhe even in Ibn Yahya’s time, was the 
piece with the furthest ranging maneuverability on the board. 
Its history is preserved in the English name “rook,” a corrup- 
tion of ruh which in Italian became rocca and in French roche. 
Both of these words mean “rock,” and from this developed 
the concept of a fortress or tower, i.e., “castle” in English, and 
zeriah in Hebrew. 


BISHOP. In Ibn Yahya’s time, this piece was called in Persian 
pil elephant”) and in Arabic alfil. Alfil was preserved in the 
Spanish and corrupted into Italian alfiere and thence into the 
French le four, and the German Laeufer. The German name, 
which means “runner,” gave modern Hebrew its name for 
this piece, raz. 


QUEEN. This piece was originally called shegall (a Persian 
word), meaning a consort or mistress. Its English name and 
its modern Hebrew name, malkah, came from this. 


KNIGHT. The knight was always a horseman, for which the 
Hebrew name is parash. 


PAWN. The pawn, a foot soldier, used to be called hayyal in 
Hebrew, but is known now as ragli. 


Chess Playing among Jews 

There were diverse views among Jewish scholars as to whether 
the playing of chess should be encouraged. *Maimonides, in 
his commentary on the Mishnah (Sanh. 3:3), expresses dis- 
approval of chess when it is played for money and couples it 
with nard (“backgammon”), which is played with dice. The 
halakhah disapproved of chess as time-wasting, an attitude 
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paralleled in Byzantine and Canon law. When the game first 
began to become respectable, it was a pastime for invalids 
and women. In fact, Israel Abrahams suggests (Jewish Life in 
the Middle Ages (1896), ch. 22) that it developed as a wom- 
an’s game. But there was no unanimity on this subject in this 
period. *Kalonymus condemned the game, while Menahem 
ben Solomon *Meiri and the Sefer *Hasidim in casual refer- 
ences seem to express approval. Similar dissension existed 
among Christian authorities. Men as different as Peter *Da- 
miani and Jan Hus condemned it. On the other hand, many 
popes played it. There is a legend of a Jewish father who rec- 
ognized a pope as his son by a move that the latter played. 
Gradually, however, opposition to the game abated, both 
among Jews and Christians. Thus, when games were gener- 
ally condemned by the rabbis of Cremona, after the plague 
of 1575, chess was excluded from the indictment. Similarly, 
in an opinion given by the rabbi of Ancona in 1718, chess was 
sharply distinguished from gambling games and time-wast- 
ing games. The later authorities, with the exception of Elijah 
de *Vidas and Elijah ha-Kohen of Smyrna (Shevet Musar, 
1712), all seem to approve of chess. Modern rabbinic opin- 
ion, expressed in *Lampronti’s Pahad Yizhak, Abraham Abele 
*Gombiner’s Magen Avraham, and by Moses *Isserles, holds 
that chess is a proper pastime for the Jew, as long as it is not 
played for money. On this principle, chess may be played on 
the Sabbath. It should not be inferred from this that there is 
any extant valid rabbinic authority against professional chess, 
although Maimonides’ views remain influential. Therefore, it 
has always been possible for an intellectual and pious Jew to 
learn Torah and play chess. Indeed, players as great as Akiva 
*Rubinstein, Aaron *Nimzovitch, and members of the Chajes 
family have emerged from yeshivot. In fairness it should be 
added that professional chess involves a mental effort that 
leaves little energy for scholarship. Moses *Mendelssohn un- 
wittingly anticipated chess as a vocation when he said: “For a 
game it is too serious, and for a serious occupation, it is too 
much of a game” (“Fuer Spiel ist es zu viel Ernst, fuer Ernst zu 
viel Spiel”). It is believed that Mendelssohn's friendship with 
*Lessing originated in their games of chess. The governments 
of the U.S.S.R. and similar authoritarian societies encourage 
players such as the engineer Mikhail *Botvinnik and the mu- 
sician Mark Taimanov, who can more properly be described 
as professionals or players by vocation than as amateurs. Thus 
it is not surprising that averages as well as standards, in the 
modern game, have been raised. In the Marxian formula, qual- 
ity emerges from quantity, and this applies to Jewish as well 
as to other Soviet chess players. 

The growth of European interest in chess, whether as 
game, art, or science, seems to have traveled from the Iberian 
Peninsula to Siberia. It was in the 19" century that a Jewish 
name appeared in French chess: Aron Alexandre (1766-1850). 
Little is known about his play, but his writings survive (Ency- 
clopédie des Echecs, 1837). By the middle of the century, Jew- 
ish names began to emerge frequently as chess was established 
in the salons of Paris, which were frequented by German and 
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Russian Jews, and in London and Berlin. The Jewish masters 
of this period included Johann Jakob Loewenthal, a Hungar- 
ian refugee settled in London; David Harrwitz (1823-1884), in 
Paris; Bernardt Horwitz (1807-1885), one of the Berlin Pleiades 
settled in Paris; and Ignaz Kolisch (later Baron von Kolisch) 
a Viennese merchant banker and a Rothschild protégé. A 
number of writers emerged from this group. They include 
S. Alapin (1856-1923) and Ernest Karl Falkbeer (1819-1885), 
who invented counter-gambits; Leopold Hoffer (1842-1913), 
whose books are still read; and Shimon Abramovich Winawer 
(1838-1920), a Polish Jew, whose variation of the French de- 
fense was successfully revived by Alekhine and Botvinnik. An- 
other prizewinner was Samuel Rosenthal (1837-1902). Greatest 
was Wilhelm (William) *Steinitz, who was world champion 
from 1866 to 1894. Steinitz’ writings constitute a major con- 
tribution to chess theory. His theories were accepted as ba- 
sic by such great theoreticians as Emanuel *Lasker, Siegbert 
*Tarrasch, Savielly Grigorievich *Tartakover, and Nimzovitch. 
Steinitz also distinguished himself at blindfold chess. In the 
20 century two Jewish players, George *Koltanowski and 
Mikhail (Miguel) *Najdorf, established a remarkable record by 
playing more than 50 blindfold chess games simultaneously. 

As the 19" century advanced, more Jews appeared in the 
top rank of tournament and match play: Isidor Gunsberg, Max 
Weiss (1857-1927), Erich Cohn (1884-1918), Berthold Englisch 
(1851-1897), Rudolf Charousek, David Markelovich *Janowski, 
and Jacques Mieses (1865-1954). All were prizewinners in 
the big international events. The outstanding figure was Dr. 
Siegbert Tarrasch, a preeminent tournament player, who won 
seven great events. His status as a theoretician was such that 
he was acclaimed “Praeceptor Germanorum.” 

Above them all towered Emanuel *Lasker, a mathemati- 
cal philosopher as well as a chess giant. If Steinitz is the chess 
player’s theorist, Lasker is the chess player's chess player. His 
doctrine was the importance of effort; Kampf (“Struggle,” 
1907), is the title of one of his books. His immense talent was 
most clearly revealed in the matches in which he defended 
his world championship title for 28 years. In 1921 he finally 
lost the title to the Cuban player, Capablanca. The number of 
Jewish players continued to grow in the 20 century. In the 
early years there were the Austrian Carl Schlechter (1874-1918) 
a drawing-master, the German Jacques Mieses, the Serbian 
Boris Kosti¢ (1887-1963), and Edward Lasker (1885-1981) of 
Berlin and the U.S. - a friend and fellow student of Emanuel 
Lasker. Then came the émigré Russians, or Russian Poles, 
Ossip Bernstein (1882-1962), Savielly Tartakover, and Akiva 
Rubinstein, a genius who might have risen to world champi- 
onship but for the exigencies of World War 1. Great players 
between the World Wars are Rudolf Spielmann (1883-1942), 
Richard *Réti, Julius Breyer, Aaron Nimzovitch, and Salo 
*Flohr of Czechoslovakia, a child prodigy and a refugee from 
a Russian pogrom. In the 1930s there emerged in the U.S., 
among others, Isaac Kasdan (1905-?), Samuel *Reshevsky, 
who began his chess career as an eight-year-old in Poland, and 
Reuben *Fine, a Capablanca-type player who retired from the 
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game to study psychology. Several of the names mentioned 
above are important in chess theory. Tarrasch perfected the 
statement of the Steinitzian logic. Rubinstein nearly perfected 
it in play. Breyer, Tartakover, Nimzovitch, and Alekhine are 
responsible for restating and refining the theory. Tartakover’s 
Hypermoderne Schachpartie (1924) and Nimzovitch’s Mein 
System (1925), though a collection of clever ideas, are source 
books for the theory of the fluid center, the fianchetto, block- 
ade theory, and other technical aspects of development. 
Meanwhile Soviet Russian Jews were becoming promi- 
nent: Ilya Kan (1909-_), Grigori Yakelovich Levenfish (Loe- 
wenfisch; 1889-1961), Mikhail Iudovich (1911- ), and Abra- 
ham (1878-1943) and Ilya Rabinovich (1891-1942) of Moscow 
and Leningrad. Eventually, in the mid-1930s, Mikhail Bot- 
vinnik of the U.S.S.R. drew a match with Flohr, and shared 
a first prize with Capablanca in 1936. In the later 1930s, the 
teams of the Slav countries and of the Russian émigrés in 
France and Belgium were almost entirely composed of Jew- 
ish players. New names included: Paulin Frydman (1905- ) 
of Warsaw; Andre Amolodovich Lilienthal (1911-?) and Lazlé 
Szabo (1919- ) of Hungary; Arthur Dunkelblum (1906-2?) of 
Belgium; Vladimir Vukovi¢ (1898-?) of Yugoslavia; Salo Lan- 
dau (1903-1943) in Holland; and J. Zuckerman (1903-1940) in 
France. Some of these fell victim to the war and the Holocaust. 
A few survived because they were taking part in a tournament 
in Buenos Aires when World War 11 broke out. The absence 
of Jews from many East European teams in postwar Olympi- 
ads was a reminder of the Jewish tragedy. The only exceptions 
are the Hungarian survivors, Szabo, E. Gereben (1907-2), and 
Lilienthal. The last-named took refuge from the Nazis in his 
native U.S.S.R. Nevertheless, the Yugoslav and Czechoslovak 
teams are believed to contain many players of Jewish origin. 
At the Tel Aviv chess Olympiad in 1964, many Jews, Samuel 
Schweber among the best of them, appeared on a number of 
South American teams. Western Europe is no longer domi- 
nated by Jewish players, as it was before World War 11. Ger- 
many, Scandivania, Spain, and Italy have never had many Jew- 
ish chessmasters. Some of the European masters escaped to 
Israel, and chess was developed there by players such as Joseph 
Porath (1909-2), Menahem Oren (1901-1962), Moshe *Czer- 
niak, Aryeh Mohelever (1904-2), Joseph Aloni (1905-2), Rafi 
Persitz (1934- ), and others who fostered a high standard. 
British Jewish players include Gerald Abrahams (1907- 
1980), known for the “Abrahams Defense” and as the author 
of The Chess Mind (1951), Technique in Chess (1961), and other 
books on chess; Victor Buerger (1903-2), born in Latvia; Harry 
Golombek (1911- 1994), three times British champion, chess 
correspondent of the Times, official of the Fédération Interna- 
tionale des Echecs and editor of some well-known collections 
of games; David Joseph (1896-?), famous in the end game 
field; and the very strong part-Jewish player, Victor Wahltuch 
(1875-1960). The British championship has been won by Er- 
nest Klein (1910-?), originally from Vienna, Dr. Stephan Faze- 
kas (1898-1967), who came from Czechoslovakia, and Daniel 
Abraham Yanofsky (1925- ), a brilliant Canadian amateur 
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who won against Botvinnik. The ex-Russian master, O. List 
(1887-1964), also played for Britain. 

In the first official contests between the U.S.S.R. and the 
western world after World War 11, the radio matches of 1946, 
the United Kingdom team had five Jewish players, the Soviet 
team five out of a total of ten players and the United States 
seven. In general, after World War 11, Jews came to domi- 
nate the American chess scene. They include the veteran Ed- 
ward Lasker, Israel Horowitz (1907-1973), Abraham Kupchik 
(1892-2), Arthur Bisguier (1929-?), Fred Reinfeld (1910-1964), 
Arnold Denker (1914-2), Imre Konig (1901-?), who came 
from Yugoslavia; Herman Steiner (1905-1955), one of several 
Hungarian players of the same name; Reshevsky, Fine, and in 
the 1960s, Robert “Bobby” Fischer. Canada was dominated 
by Daniel Abraham Yanofsky and Australia by Lajos Steiner 
(1903-?) and Gerald Koshnitzki. Outstanding players in South 
Africa were Kurt Dreyer, David Friedgood, and Wolfgang 
Heidenfeld, who later moved to Ireland. 

Undoubtedly, one of the greatest phenomena in modern 
chess was the rise of Brooklyn-born Bobby Fischer, who was 
only 13 when he began to rank as a leading player. Until 1968 
circumstances prevented him from challenging the world 
champion, though some of his international performances 
were great. His contemporaries were the Latvian Mikhail *Tal 
and David Bronstein from Moscow, who drew a match for the 
world championship. Julio Kaplan (1951-_) of Latin America 
emerged as one of the leading juveniles of the late 1960s. 

Jewish world champions include first Steinitz, who held 
the title for 25 years, until it was wrested from him by Eman- 
uel Lasker, who held it from 1894 to 1921. Even during the 
periods when the title was held by non-Jews, most of the fi- 
nalists were Jews including Rubinstein, perhaps the greatest 
end-game player who ever lived, Nimzovitch, and Flohr. In 
1948 Botvinnik, a Soviet Jew, won the title from some of the 
strongest players in the world, including Reshevsky, and held 
it intermittently for nearly 20 years. His challengers were in 
turn Bronstein, who drew the series of matches; Vassily Vassi- 
lyevich Smyslov (1921-_ ), a Russian reputed to be partly Jew- 
ish, who won the title and lost the return match; Tal, who also 
won the title and lost the return, largely through ill-health; 
and finally Petrosian, an Armenian non-Jew, who defeated 
Botvinnik in 1967. In 1969, Petrosian was defeated by Boris 
Spassky, son of a Jewish mother, who emerged as the new star 
of the chess world. In the zonal tournaments in which today 
the challengers for the championship reveal their potential - 
and in the great Soviet tournaments — Jews are placed high. 
Among them are Leonid Stein (1934-1973), Yefim Petrovich 
Geller (1925-_), the musician Mark Taimanov (1926- ), and 
Viktor Lvovich Korchnoy (1931-_ ). Jews are also prominent in 
the realm of end-game composition. Some of the best work on 
end-play is by Reuben Fine and the Soviet player Levenfish. 
Other important names in this field are Réti, Frederic Lazard 
(1883-1949), Vladimir Bron (1909- ), Abraham Gurvitch 
(1894-1933), David Joseph, and Grochin. In general, the Jew- 
ish contribution to theory has been immense. Steinitz, and af- 
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ter him Lasker and Tarrasch, taught the chess world the basic 
strategy of the game, and established chess as a science. Ru- 
binstein may be said to have demonstrated this science in his 
beautiful play. To Réti, Nimzovitch, and Tartakover the world 
owes the refinement of strategic theories. As far as the litera- 
ture of chess is concerned, masterpieces on opening technique 
have been produced by Russian Jews, including Yuri Lvovich 
Auerbach (1922- ). 

The year 1972 was of great importance in the history of 
chess. For the first time in 36 years, with the victory of Rob- 
ert (Bobby) Fischer over Boris Spassky, the World Champion- 
ship passed out of Russian hands and, for the first time in 160 
years (i.e., since Paul Morphy), the chess world was dominated 
by an American. In addition, the match was more spectacu- 
lar, and the superiority of the victor more pronounced than is 
usual in World Championships, and aroused unprecedented 
interest in the game among the general public. 

Fischer qualified as one of the challengers by winning 
the Palma Interzonal Tournament in 1970 (15 wins and 7 
draws out of 23 games). Thereafter, he won three qualifying 
matches, against *Taimanov (6-0), Larsen (6-0) and former 
title holder Petrosian (6%-1%). The final against Spassky took 
place at Reykjavik and ran from July 11 to September 1, 1972. 
Fischer commenced by losing a game. Next, he forfeited a 
game by failing to appear (a rare occurrence in champion- 
ship matches). Thereafter, he began to gain the upper hand, 
winning the match by 12%-8% (7 wins, 11 draws, and 3 losses, 
including one by default). However, Fischer lost the World 
Championship in 1975 when he refused to play the challenger 
Vassily Karpov. Karpov gained the right to challenge by de- 
feating Viktor Korchnoy in the final qualifying round by a 
score of 12%-11%. 

Ten years later, in 1985, Gary *Kasparov (Jewish father), 
at the age of 22, became the youngest player ever to win the 
World Championship, taking it from Karpov 13-11. The “Kasp- 
arov era” ended in 2000, when he was defeated by Vladimir 
Kramnik 8%-6%. In 2005 Kasparov, called by many the great- 
est player of all time, announced his retirement from com- 
petitive play. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.J.R. Murray, History of Chess, 3 vols. (1913, 
repr. 1962), index; H.A. Davidson, Short History of Chess (1949), index; 
M. Steinschneider, Schach bei den Juden (1873); 1. Abrahams, Jewish 
Life in the Middle Ages (1896, rev. ed. 1932), ch. 22. 


[Gerald Abrahams] 


CHESS, LEONARD (Lazer Shmuel Czyz; 1917-1969), U.S. 
record producer instrumental in the development of electric 
blues through the company he co-founded with his brother 
Phil (Fiszel), Chess Records, the most important and influen- 
tial post-World War 11 blues label. Chess was born in Motol, 
Poland, to Yasef and Cyrla Czyz. His father settled in Chicago 
upon immigrating in 1922, changing his name to Joseph Chess. 
In 1928 he sent for the rest of the family, including Leonard, 
his mother, his elder sister Malka (Mae), and his brother Phil, 
four years his junior. The house was kosher, the language Yid- 
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dish. Chess’s father owned a scrap yard and junk shop across 
the street from a black gospel church and the young Chess be- 
gan his working life behind the counter there in 1941. In 1945 
he took a job at a South Side liquor store and then bought 
his own liquor store and a bar. He borrowed money from his 
father to open the upscale Macomba nightclub on Chicago's 
South Side, with Phil joining him in the business after being 
discharged from the army. Chess entered the record business 
by buying into Aristocrat Records in 1947, and in 1950 took 
over the label entirely with Phil as partner and renamed it 
Chess Records. The company signed significant blues artists 
such as Muddy Waters, Little Walter, Howlin’ Wolf, Sonny Boy 
Williamson, John Lee Hooker, Willie Dixon, Etta James, and 
Koko Taylor, jazz artists Ahmad Jamal and Ramsey Lewis, and 
rock ’r’ roll legends Chuck Berry and Bo Diddley, thus play- 
ing a major role in introducing black music to a wider white 
audience. It was an historic marriage of two first-generation 
migrant groups: African-Americans who had moved to Chi- 
cago from the Mississippi Delta and Jews recently arrived from 
Eastern Europe. Even the location of their company, 2120 S. 
Michigan Avenue, became famous as the address of a record 
label synonymous with the sound known as “Chicago Blues.” 
The Rolling Stones even recorded an instrumental song with 
that address as the title and the building was designated a Chi- 
cago Landmark in 1989. 

At first the two brothers ran the whole business. Phil was 
in charge of the nightclub and running the office of Aristocrat/ 
Chess and its subsidiaries Checker, Argo/Cadet, and Special- 
ist, while Leonard scouted talent, produced the sessions, and 
delivered the recordings to radio stations, sometimes accom- 
panied by payola to gain the records airtime. While Leonard 
has been described as a slick operator who both greatly ad- 
mired and frequently duped the performers who made him a 
multimillionaire, there is no denying that he changed the face 
of music in America and influenced three generations of mu- 
sicians. Leonard died in Chicago and was inducted into the 
Rock and Roll Hall of Fame as a pioneer in 1987. 

[Elli Wohlgelernter (2"4 ed.)] 


CHET, ILAN (1939-_), Israeli microbiologist and pioneer of 
biological control in agriculture. Chet was about to complete 
his Ph.D. at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem’s Faculty of 
Agriculture in Rehovot when he was called up by the army 
on the outbreak of the Six-Day War in 1967. Sustaining head 
injuries and losing his eyesight in the fighting, he dictated his 
doctoral dissertation to his wife while lying in a hospital bed. 
Fortunately, he regained his sight, but was nevertheless physi- 
cally unable to use one of his key research tools, the electron 
microscope. Changing his academic direction while remain- 
ing within the field of molecular biology, he conducted his 
postdoctoral studies at the University of Wisconsin and later 
transferred to the Department of Applied Microbiology at 
Harvard University. In 1975 Chet was appointed associate pro- 
fessor at the Hebrew University’s Faculty of Agriculture and 
in 1978 full professor. He was named founder and director of 
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the Otto Warburg Center of Biotechnology in Agriculture, 
Rehovot (1983-86; 1990-92); dean of the Faculty of Agricul- 
ture (1986-89); and vice president for research and develop- 
ment at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem (1992-2001). Chet 
also worked as senior scientist at DuPont, Delaware, U.S., and 
as a member of the scientific advisory committees of both the 
European Union and naTo. He was a member of the United 
Nations Panel for Applied Microbiology and Biotechnology 
for ten years and was a member of the Israel Academy of Sci- 
ences and Humanities from 1998. In December 2001 he be- 
came president of the Weizmann Institute of Science. He 
received many important awards, including the Israel Prize 
(1996), the Wolf Prize (1998), and the EMET Prize (2003). 
His research focuses on the use of environment-friendly 
microorganisms for the improvement of plant resistance, re- 
ducing the need for pesticides. He has published more than 
340 articles in international scientific journals, edited four 
books in his field, and holds 33 patents. Two products based 
on his research, which improve plant resistance, have been 
marketed. 
[Bracha Rager (24 ed.)] 


CHETWYND, LIONEL (1940- ), US. film director. Chet- 
wynd was born in Hackney in London’s East End. His fam- 
ily immigrated to Canada in 1948, and Chetwynd grew up in 
Montreal and Toronto. In 1956, he was charged with a car theft 
and denied involvement. Instead of attending reform school, 
Chetwynd opted to join Canada’s Royal Highland Black Watch 
regiment. After his discharge in 1958, he studied at Sir George 
Williams University in Montreal, where he graduated in 1963 
as valedictorian, won a scholarship to attend McGill Univer- 
sity Law School, and completed his graduate studies in law at 
Oxford’s Trinity College in 1968. Chetwynd went to work at 
the Columbia Pictures’ distribution department in London, 
where he eventually became the assistant managing director. 
During that time he wrote the plays Maybe That's Your Problem 
(1971) and Bleeding Great Orchids (1971), both of which were 
produced in London. In 1970, Chetwynd met director Ted 
Kotcheff in London and took on the screenplay for The Ap- 
prenticeship of Duddy Kravitz, a comic tale about a Jewish man 
in 1940s Montreal, Quebec, based on the Mordecai *Richler 
novel. The script languished for a few years, and in the mean- 
time Chetwynd moved to New York, where he wrote for the 
flagship cBs soap opera Love of Life, the pBs series The Addams 
Chronicles, and the css series Beacon Hill, based on the BBc’s 
Upstairs Downstairs. Duddy Kravitz finally made it to the big 
screen in 1975 and won Chetwynd an Academy Award nomi- 
nation for best screenplay adaptation. Chetwynd moved his 
family to Los Angeles, where he secured steady work writing 
feature films and television movies of the week. His next films 
were Morning Comes (1975) and Two Solitudes (1978), which he 
also directed. In 1979, he collaborated with Robert Altman on 
the gloomy post-apocalypse film Quintet. By 1976 Chetwynd 
was a naturalized U.S. citizen and had been tapped to write The 
American 1776, the official U.S. Bicentennial film. Chetwynd’s 
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television projects included Johnny, We Hardly Knew Ye (1977), 
a look back on John F. Kennedy’s presidential campaign; Gold- 
enrod (1977); and It Happened One Christmas (1977), a remake 
of Frank Capra's It’s a Wonderful Life; Miracle on Ice, about the 
1980 US. hockey team Olympic victory: Escape from Iran: The 
Canadian Caper (1981); and Sadat (1983), about the assassinated 
Egyptian leader who made peace with Israel; and Children in 
the Crossfire (1984). In 1987, Chetwynd wrote and directed 
The Hanoi Hilton, a feature film about American soldiers in a 
North Vietnamese prisoner-of-war camp; he was active in the 
National Sponsoring Committee of the Vietnam Veteran’s Me- 
morial and the Brotherhood Rally of American Veterans Or- 
ganization. In 1990, he wrote and directed So Proudly We Hail 
for cBs television, a tale of three youths who become white su- 
premacists and which won Chetwynd the Brnai Zion Creative 
Achievement Award. Kissinger and Nixon (1995) earned hima 
Writers Guild and Gemini Award nomination for outstanding 
script. The Man Who Captured Eichmann (1996) earned him 
a Cable Ace Award nomination, and in 2001 Chetwynd wrote 
the critically received Varian’s War, the true story of Varian Fry, 
an American who rescued artists from the Nazis. Chetwynd 
served as an executive board member of the American Jewish 
Committee and taught at ucLa and Nvv. A political conserva- 
tive, Chetwynd was appointed to President George W. Bush's 
Committee on the Arts and Humanities in 2001. His also wrote 
Dc 9/11: Time of Crisis (2003), a behind-the-scenes look at the 
Bush administration's response to the Sept. 11 terrorist attack, 
and the Emmy-nominated Ike: Countdown to D-Day (2004). 
[Adam Wills (24 ed.)] 


°CHEYNE, THOMAS KELLY (1841-1915), English Bible 
scholar. Born in London, Cheyne studied at Oxford and Goet- 
tingen (under *Ewald) where he came under the influence of 
the German critical school. In 1885 he became professor of 
scripture interpretation at Oxford. Cheyne introduced the 
theories and methods of both Higher and Lower Criticism 
of the Bible into England and was one of their most radical 
exponents. He first adopted *Graf’s hypothesis - developed 
by *Wellhausen - of the post-exilic date of the Priestly Code 
and later took up H. Winckler’s theory of the North Arabian 
origin of the Jerachmeelites (1 Sam. 27:10; 1 Chron. 2:9) and 
their influence on Israelite history. He edited in collaboration 
with S. Black the Encyclopaedia Biblica (4 vols., 1899-1903). In 
his numerous articles published in it, Cheyne developed his 
Jerachmeelite theory. Among his published works are several 
books on Isaiah (1870; 1880-81; 1884); Job and Solomon (1887); 
two books on Psalms (1888; 1891); Founders of Old Testament 
Criticism (1893); Jewish Religious Life after the Exile (1898, Ger- 
man ed. 1905”); Traditions and Beliefs of Ancient Israel (1907); 
The Two Religions of Israel... (1911); The Veil of Hebrew His- 
tory (1913). In his last work, Reconciliation of Races and Reli- 
gions (1914), Cheyne, though still professing Christianity, had 
reached a point of seriously doubting the synoptic narrative, 
including the crucifixion. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: DNB, 3 Supplement (1927), 119-20. 
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°CHIARINI, LUIGI (1789-1832), Italian abbé, Oriental- 
ist, and antisemitic author. Invited to Poland from Tuscany, 
Chiarini obtained the chair of Oriental languages at Warsaw 
University through the protection of Potocki, the minister of 
education. In 1826 he became a member of the government- 
appointed “Jewish committee.” In his Théorie du Judaisme 
(1830), Chiarini slandered the Talmud and the rabbinate in the 
style of Johann *Eisenmenger, and tried to revive the *blood 
libel. He considered that the state should assist the Jews in lib- 
erating themselves from the influence of the Talmud. He began 
a French translation of the Babylonian Talmud under the aus- 
pices of Czar Nicolas 1, of which two volumes were published 
(1831), despite protests from both Jewish and Catholic quar- 
ters. Among his critics were L. *Zunz and M. *Jost in Germany 
and J. *Tugenhold in Poland. Chiarini was compelled to give 
up his project because of the Polish uprising. His other works 
include a Hebrew grammar, in Latin; a Hebrew-Latin diction- 
ary, and a paper “Dei funerarii degli ebrei polacchi” (“Con- 
cerning the Funerals of the Polish Jews,” Bologna, 1826). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nouvelle Biographie Générale, 10 (1854), 
294-5; I. Schipper (ed.), Zydzi w Polsce odrodzonej, 1 (1932), 437-443 
A. Levinsohn, Toledot Yehudei Varshah (1953), 112-6. 


CHICAGO, the third largest metropolis in the United States 
is located in northeastern “Illinois. In 2000 it had an esti- 
mated population of 2,896,000 in a metropolitan population 
of 8,091,719. In 2000 the Jewish population of Chicago and 
its suburbs was estimated at 270,000, making it the fifth larg- 
est Jewish community in America. In 1930 Chicago had the 
second largest American Jewish community, an estimated 
350,000 Jews, and in 1959 it was the third largest, with an es- 
timated 282,000 Jews. The numerical decline is a result of 
migration primarily to the West Coast, especially Los An- 
geles, and to the Southwest and South, as well as a relatively 
low birth rate, intermarriage, and a decline in immigrants 
from overseas. 


Early Settlement 

Jews were among Chicagos earliest settlers. In 1832, a year be- 
fore the little settlement was officially incorporated as a “town,” 
Morris Baumgarten resided there. In 1834 Aaron Friend and 
Isaac Hays advertised in the Chicago Democrat concerning un- 
claimed mail, and Peter Cohen advertised “a large and splen- 
did assortment of winter clothing” as well as a “fresh supply 
of provisions, groceries, and liquors” for sale in his store. In 
1836 the “Jewish Peddler,’ J. Gottlieb, made his mark on the 
growing western town. In 1837 Chicago, with 5,000 inhabit- 
ants, was incorporated as a city; between 1840 and 1844 about 
20 Jews settled in the city, most of them immigrants from Ba- 
varia and the Rhenish Palatinate in Germany. The first High 
Holy Day service was held on the Day of Atonement, 1845. As 
in other cities in the Colonies and the States, the first com- 
munity organization was the Jewish Burial Ground Society, 
which came into being late in 1845 and purchased an acre of 
land from the city to be used as a cemetery. On October 3, 
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1846, in the dry-goods emporium of Rosenfeld and Rosenberg, 
15 Jews founded the first Jewish congregation in the city, Ke- 
hillath Anshe Maarav (“the Congregation of the People of the 
West”), subsequently referred to as KAM. They practiced the 
traditional Minhag Ashkenaz and worshiped in a room above 
a clothing store. The Jewish Burial Ground Society merged 
with KAM, and KAM dedicated the first Chicago synagogue in 
1851. The Reverend Ignatz Kunreuther (b. 1811) from Frankfurt 
on the Main was invited to be hazzan and shohet; in 1853 he 
presided over a “Constituted Rabbinate Collegium” that con- 
verted a woman to Judaism. That same year Kunreuther was 
succeeded in his congregational post by Godfrey Snydacker 
from Westphalia, Germany; Snydacker, a trained teacher, laid 
the foundation of the day school at KAM, where Hebrew, Eng- 
lish, and German were taught “in addition to the common 
branches.’ By the middle of the century two additional com- 
munity organizations came into being: the Hebrew Benevo- 
lent Society of Chicago, a group of semi-religious character, 
dissatisfied with kAm’s orthodoxy, and Kehillath Bnai Sho- 
lom (kBs), primarily consisting of Jews from Posen who prac- 
ticed the traditional Minhag Polen. The latter was organized 
in September 1849 (not May 1852, the anniversary date given 
by many). The Hebrew Benevolent Society purchased three 
acres of land for a cemetery, part of which kss purchased. In 
1856 a segment of kBs formed the Chevrath Gemilath Chas- 
sodim Ubikur Cholem. A year later the Ramah Lodge No. 33 
of Bnai Brith was organized. By 1860 Chicago was home to the 
Juedischer Reformverein, founded as the Israelite Reform So- 
ciety in 1857; the United Hebrew Relief Association, the char- 
ity organization founded in 1859; the Young Men’s Fraternity; 
the Clay Literary and Dramatic Association; the Ladies’ Be- 
nevolent Society; and the Young Ladies Benevolent Society. 
In 1860 the Jewish population stood at 1,500, out of the city’s 
total population of 112,260. 


After 1860 

In 1861 the Reform Congregation Sinai was founded, a devel- 
opment of the Juedischer Reformverein, organized four years 
earlier. Its spiritual leader was Bernard *Felsenthal, who in 1859 
had published Kol Kore Bammidbar (“Voice Calling in the Wil- 
derness”), a German brochure, in favor of reform in Judaism. 
Three years later Felsenthal founded the Zion Congregation, 
and was succeeded at Sinai by Isaac Loew Chronik of Koe- 
nigsberg. Chronik was the first to publish a German-Jewish 
magazine in Chicago, Zeichen der Zeit (“Signs of the Time”). 
A year later Chronik returned to Germany and was succeeded 
by Kaufman *Kohler. In November 1861 the Chevrah Kedisha 
Ubikur Cholem seceded from the Chevrah Gemilath Chas- 
sodim Ubikur Cholem and evolved into a synagogue that be- 
came known as “Secesh [i.e., secessionist] Shule” By this time 
Russian, Polish, and Lithuanian immigrants from Eastern 
Europe began to arrive in the city. Their vernacular was Yid- 
dish, and their chief occupation peddling. As early as the au- 
tumn of 1862 the East European Jews organized Congregation 
B'nai Jacob, and a year later, Beth Hamedrash Hagodol; in 1867 
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both congregations merged under the name Beth Hamedrash 
Hagadol Ub’nai Jacob. Soon after, the Russian-Polish Jews or- 
ganized the Ohave Emuno (“Lovers of Faith”) congregation. 
The decade closed with the organization in 1870 of Congrega- 
tion Ohave Sholom Mariampoler and Congregation Ahavath 
Achim. The former grew out of a controversy over a straw hat 
that a Mariampoler man was wearing during Sabbath services 
at the Beth Hamedrash Hagodol and because of which he was 
ejected. The Mariampoler Aid Society had been organized 
earlier. During this decade some Jews from Germany and 
Bohemia organized the Congregation B’nai Abraham on the 
“southwest side,” In August 1868 the Jewish Hospital built by 
the United Hebrew Relief Association was opened for patients, 
including many non-Jews. When Civil War hostilities began, 
the Jewish community in Chicago had increased to the extent 
that it was able to recruit a complete company of a hundred 
Jewish volunteers to join the 82™4 Regiment of Illinois Volun- 
teers. The Jewish community of Chicago quickly recovered 
from the Great Fire of 1871, which affected the neighborhood 
of the German Jews, and from the fire of 1874, which affected 
mostly East European Jews. The 1871 fire destroyed the new 
Jewish hospital, five of the city’s seven synagogues, many Jew- 
ish institutional buildings, and most of the downtown Jewish- 
owned businesses and homes. The neighborhood of the Rus- 
sian and Polish Jews received the cognomen “the ghetto” and 
that of the German Jews, the “golden ghetto.” The so-called 
ghetto was described by a contemporary in 1891 as follows: 


On the West Side, in a district bounded by Sixteenth Street on 
the South and Polk Street on the north and the Chicago river 
and Halsted street on the east and west, one can walk the streets 
for blocks and see none but Semitic features and hear noth- 
ing but the Hebrew patois of Russian Poland. In this restricted 
boundary, in narrow streets, ill-ventilated tenements and rickety 
cottages, there is a population of from 15,000 to 16,000 Russian 
Jews. Every Jew in this quarter who can speak a word of English 
is engaged in business of some sort. The favorite occupation, 
probably on account of the small capital required, is fruit and 
vegetable peddling. Here, also is the home of the Jewish street 
merchant, the rag and junk peddler, and the “glass pudding” 
man. The principal streets in the quarter are lined with stores 
of every description. Trades, with which Jews are not usually 
associated, such as saloonkeeping, shaving and hair cutting, and 
blacksmithing, have their representatives and Hebrew signs. In 
a narrow street a private school is in full blast. In the front base- 
ment room of a small cottage forty small boys all with hats on, 
sit crowded into a space 10 X 10 feet in size, presided over by 
a stout middle-aged man with a long, curling, matted beard, 
who also retains his hat, a battered rusty derby of ancient style. 
All the old or middle-aged men in the quarter affect this pe- 
culiar headgear.... The younger generation of men are more 
progressive and having been born in this country are patriotic 
and want to be known as Americans and not Russians.... The 
commercial life of this district seems to be uncommonly keen. 
Everyone is looking for a bargain and everyone has something 
to sell. The home life seems to be full of content and easygo- 
ing unconcern for what the outside world thinks.... (Chicago 
Tribune, July 19, 1891). 
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This area contained the famous Maxwell Street Market, which 
flourished from the 1870s until it was closed by the city in 1994. 
For many years it was the third largest retail area in the city. 
Jews lived in the Maxwell Street area in large numbers until 
the 1920s. Among the prominent people who lived in the Max- 
well Street area were Benny *Goodman, U.S. Supreme Court 
Justice Arthur *Goldberg, the father of the atomic-powered 
submarine, Admiral Hyman *Rickover, cBs founder William 
*Paley, novelist Meyer *Levin, Academy-Award-winning ac- 
tor Paul *Muni, social activist Saul *Alinsky, movie mogul 
Barney *Balaban, world champion boxers Jackie *Fields and 
Barney *Ross, and a number of well-known local politicians 
and businessmen. 


Economic Activity 

Of the large migration from Germany, Prussia, Hungary, Bo- 
hemia, and Poland in the 1840s and 1850s, most became ped- 
dlers, and later many opened small businesses. In the 1860s 
Jews began to enter the medical and legal professions; some 
also went into banking, even founding Jewish banking houses. 
The new Russian immigrants of the 1880s preferred factory 
work and small business. The greatest number of them, 4,000 
by 1900, were employed in the clothing industry, mainly its 
ready-made branches. The second largest number, 2,400 by 
1900, entered the tobacco industry, primarily the cigar trade, 
many of them in business for themselves. The Russian immi- 
grants had been preceded in these trades by the earlier Jew- 
ish immigrants, but now far outnumbered them. Among the 
Russian Jews at the turn of the century were also about 2,000 
rag peddlers, 1,000 fruit and vegetable peddlers, and a good 
number of iron peddlers; others found work ranging from 
common laborers to highly skilled mechanics and technicians. 
The growth of sweat-shops in the needle trade in the 1880s 
with their unsanitary conditions and excessive hours was the 
determining factor in the development of the Jewish socialist 
movement and the Jewish trade-union movement. The Chi- 
cago Cloakmakers Union, predominantly Jewish, was the first 
to protest against child labor, which persisted despite compul- 
sory education, and conditions in the sweatshops. They suc- 
ceeded only in establishing a 14-year-old age limit and limit- 
ing any one sweatshop to the members of one family. In that 
period there were many short-lived unions and several strikes 
in the clothing industry in Chicago, mainly by East European 
workers against German-Jewish shopowners, but the first suc- 
cessful strike did not take place until 1910; it included work- 
ers from the latest influx of Russian immigrants, who fled the 
Russian revolution of 1905 and among whom were many rev- 
olutionary idealists. The strike was conducted in the face of 
the hostile leadership of the United Garment Workers, their 
union, which sent in strike-breakers. Nevertheless, it was 
this strike that in 1911 established collective bargaining in the 
clothing industry. It spurred the New York Tailors locals to 
organize nationally, and ultimately, laid the foundations for a 
new and lasting union, the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America, under the leadership of Chicagoan Sidney *Hill- 
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man. An alternative to sweatshops and peddling was provided 
for a few by the Jewish Agriculturalists Aid Society of Amer- 
ica, founded in Chicago in 1888 by Abraham R. Levy. It made 
loans to prospective farmers in the Midwest, 89 of whom were 
still farming at that time. 

Although they began as peddlers and small store own- 
ers, German Jews came to Chicago early and with a relatively 
good secular education. They soon prospered and went into 
the professions and large business. They ran such well-known 
national companies as Florsheim, Spiegel, Aldens, Kuppen- 
heimer, Hart Shaffner and Marx, A.G. Becker, Albert Pick, 
Brunswick and Inland Steel. Julius *Rosenwald oversaw the 
growth of Sears Roebuck. He was a major philanthropist for 
Jewish and non-Jewish causes and for the establishment of 
the Museum of Science and Industry. His brother-in law Max 
Adler, also of Sears Roebuck and a philantopist, founded the 
Adler Planetarium. For a number of generations there was 
some friction between the German Jew and the Eastern Euro- 
pean Jews, mainly due to differences in religious beliefs, tra- 
dition, language, and economic status. The two groups lived 
apart and each had their own institutions. Today in Chicago - 
as elsewhere - the former divisions of the two groups are vir- 
tually nonexistent. 


Population Growth and Demographic Changes 

From the 1880s to the 1920s the Jewish population grew from 
10,000 to 225,000, or from 2 percent to 8 percent of the gen- 
eral population. In 1900 about 65 percent of Chicago's Jews 
were of East European origin; in 1920 about 80 percent were. 
Between World War 1 and World War 11 the west side, with 
the largest number and proportion of foreign-born, was the 
seat of the large Orthodox and smaller secular Jewish move- 
ments. The community of North Lawndale with an estimated 
110,000 Jews in 1930 was the most intensively Jewish area and 
the center of Jewish life. The North Lawndale Jewish commu- 
nity was the largest such community that Chicago ever had. It 
was the home of 60 synagogues, all but two being Orthodox. 
It claimed Yiddish theaters, the Hebrew Theological College, 
the very active Jewish People’s Institute, a much used commu- 
nity center, Mt. Sinai Hospital, facilities for the aged, blind, 
and orphans, and numerous Zionist, religious, cultural, edu- 
cational, and social organizations. For a while Gold Meyer- 
son (*Meir) lived in this area and worked in the local public 
library. Most of the area residents had previously lived in the 
Maxwell Street area. By contrast, the Albany Park area on the 
northwest side, which in 1930 accommodated an estimated 
29,000 persons, was attractive to families desiring more rapid 
acculturation. In 1930 the Jewish population of Chicago in- 
creased to 265,450. A survey in 1937 revealed that of the adult 
Jewish population over 15 years of age, 57 percent were born 
outside the United States. Of the latter, 78 percent had come 
from the former Russian Empire; 18 percent from Central 
Europe (Germany, Austria, Bohemia, Hungary, and Roma- 
nia); 2 percent from Western and Northwestern Europe; and 
2 percent from the East and Near East. In 1930 other Chicago 
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areas with sizable Jewish populations included the north lake- 
front area of Lakeview- Uptown, Rogers Park with 27,000 Jews; 
West Town-Humboldt Park-Logan Square with 35,000 Jews 
on the northwest side; and Kenwood-Hyde Park and Wood- 
lawn-South Shore on the south side, The south side Jewish 
communities had the highest economic status, and consisted 
mainly of German Jews, followed by the north and northwest 
side Jews. Of all these communities, only Kenwood-Hyde Park 
in the University of Chicago area still has a small, but viable, 
Jewish community, as does the north lakefront area. 

As of 1940, Jewish families were substantially smaller 
than those of other religious and ethnic groups. Among Jewish 
men, self-employment (employers and own-account workers) 
was much more prominent than among men of other groups. 
White-collar occupations, such as proprietors, managers, and 
clerical workers, were especially attractive to them. In local, as 
in national politics, Jews were predominantly identified with 
the Democratic Party. In the 1936 presidential election Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt received 95.95 percent of the vote in the Jew- 
ish 24 ward in North Lawndale, leading President Roosevelt 
to comment that it was the best ward in the whole country. 

With the end of World War 11 the settlement pattern of 
the Jewish population of Chicago underwent a radical change. 
From the 1940s through the 1960s, Jews relocated their resi- 
dences in the northern part of the city and in the suburbs to its 
north, including Skokie, Lincolnwood, Wilmette, Winnetka, 
Glencoe, Highland Park, and Evanston; south, including Park 
Forest; and west, including Oak Park and Des Plaines. In 1947 
the Chicago Tribune recorded the Jewish population in the city 
and within a 40 mile radius of it as 342,800. By 1952 the Jewish 
population of Chicago had declined to approximately 300,000, 
mostly English-speaking and native-born. In 1963 it was esti- 
mated that 80 percent of the total Jewish population resided in 
the northern sector that stretches roughly from Albany Park 
in the city to the suburb of Wilmette in Cook County. In 1970 
West Rogers Park and suburban Skokie were the largest Jewish 
communities, each with a Jewish population of almost 50,000, 
constituting about 70 percent of the total population of each 
area. In the late 1970s a small group of American Nazis tried 
to schedule a march in Skokie, specifically targeting its large 
Holocaust survivor population, who supported the efforts to 
ban the march and faced stiff opposition from the acLu and 
other free speech advocates. To a considerable extent, the de- 
velopment of these new communities with religious, educa- 
tional, cultural, and social service facilities was the result of a 
conscious effort to perpetuate the cohesion of Jewish groups. 
Community leaders held the opinion that a modicum of Jew- 
ish education and voluntary segregation in a high-status resi- 
dential area would forestall assimilation. By 1969 there were 
growing Jewish communities in such other Chicago suburbs 
as Arlington Heights, Deerfield, Morton Grove, Mt. Prospect, 
Northbrook, and Buffalo-Groves. Yet the city of Chicago re- 
mained the center of the community, with many of the area 
Jews commuting into town for work and Jewish institutional 
life remaining there. 
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The 1970s and After 

DEMOGRAPHY. During recent decades the Chicago Jewish 
community has been able to identify changes in the Jewish 
population through scientific surveys conducted by the Jew- 
ish Federation of Metropolitan Chicago. In 1970 the popula- 
tion was estimated at 251,000; in 1980 at 248,000; in 1990 at 
261,000; and in 2000 at 270,000. In 2000 it was also learned 
that there were an additional 50,000 non-Jews living in Jew- 
ish households, including non-Jewish spouses, children, and 
partners. 

Several trends were evident, which parallel those in other 
communities. The first involves the growth in the number of 
households, from approximately 97,000 in 1970 to 134,000 in 
2000; the increase is related to more households with singles, 
empty nesters (i-e., families in which the children have grown 
and left home), and the elderly. The percentage of households 
with married couples having children has steadily declined, 
while the proportion of households with single adults has 
steadily increased. 

The second trend is the suburbanization of the popula- 
tion. In the early 1950s, it was projected that only 4 percent 
of the Jewish population lived in the suburbs outside the city 
of Chicago. By 1971 the population was evenly split between 
city and suburbs, in 1980 nearly 60 percent lived in the sub- 
urbs and by 2000 nearly 70 percent lived in the suburbs. There 
were still neighborhoods with a significant Jewish population 
in the city, the most prominent being West Rogers Park on the 
north side of the city, in which nearly 30,000 Jews live, many 
of them Orthodox or Traditional, with some 20 synagogues 
and other community institutions, including the Bernard Hor- 
wich Jewish Community Center and Ida Crown Academy. Al- 
though the majority of the Jews live in the northern suburbs, 
the area of fastest growth has been the northwest suburbs (Buf- 
falo Grove, Northwood, Deerfield). There were also areas of 
limited new Jewish concentration in the western and southern 
suburbs. Two new synagogues also existed in the far northwest 
McHenry County more than 50 miles from downtown Chi- 
cago. With every movement farther outward, Jewish density, 
political influence, and yiddishkeit decline. 

While the population has become increasingly Ameri- 
can-born, with only 10 percent of the adults foreign born, the 
community has witnessed an influx of Jews from the former 
Soviet Union. During the past 30 years, the Chicago Jewish 
Community, through the Jewish Federation, its agencies and 
congregations, has resettled nearly 25,000 Jews from the for- 
mer Soviet Union. Further, the community continues to at- 
tract Jews from elsewhere in the United States. The most re- 
cent population study shows that nearly 50 percent of adult 
Jews come from outside the Chicago area, including many 
young adults. 


CONTEMPORARY COMMUNITY. Asacommunity with more 
than one-quarter million Jews, Chicago has a rich and var- 
ied institutional network. Within the religious sphere in 2004 
there were 140 synagogues including 39 Orthodox, 14 Tradi- 
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tional (which includes Orthodox rabbis and services, but with 
mixed seating and sometimes the use of microphones), nine 
Lubavitcher congregations, 31 Conservative, 36 Reform, three 
Reconstructionist, one Humanist, and seven Non-Denomina- 
tional. Among those who are affiliated with synagogues — less 
than half of the Chicago Jewish community - nearly 26 per- 
cent identify as Orthodox, Traditional, or Chabad, 35 percent 
as Conservative, and 35 percent as Reform, and the remainder 
to other groupings. The majority of households do not belong 
to a congregation — it was estimated that in 2000 the affilia- 
tion rate was 42 percent of all households - although other 
data show that households move in and out of synagogue af- 
filiation - hence more than 62 percent are currently or have 
been members at some point in time during their adult lives. 
The two major rabbinic organizations are the Chicago Board 
of Rabbis (cBR) and the Chicago Rabbinical Council (crc). 
The csr, which in 1959 developed out of the Chicago Rab- 
binical Association (founded 1893), serves all denominational 
groups and had a membership in 1995 of 250 members; the 
exclusively Orthodox Chicago Rabbinical Association num- 
bers some 200 Orthodox rabbis. In addition, the community 
has four mikvaot and two battei din, or religious courts, one 
Orthodox, the other Conservative. 

Many of the Jewish educational and social service orga- 
nizations receive support from the Jewish Federation of Met- 
ropolitan Chicago. This organization traces its origins back to 
the Associated Jewish Charities (1900), which went through 
some organizational changes, becoming the Jewish Charities 
in 1922, when it incorporated the Federated Orthodox Jew- 
ish Charities. In 1936 the Jewish Welfare Fund was organized 
to assume responsibility for allocation overseas as well as lo- 
cal Jewish education and culture. In 1968 the Jewish Federa- 
tion and Welfare Fund combined its fund-raising efforts with 
those of the Jewish United Fund of Metropolitan Chicago 
(JUF). In 1974 the Welfare Fund merged into the Jewish Fed- 
eration of Metropolitan Chicago. In addition to funding over- 
seas needs, the Jewish United Fund dollars also assist many 
Chicago and national community institutions through allo- 
cations via the Jewish Federation. These include employment 
service, services directed at families and children with emo- 
tional problems, comprehensive at-home and residential ser- 
vices for the elderly, seven community centers, as well as Jew- 
ish educational institutions and schools. For many years the 
Federation supported two hospitals, Michael Reese (founded 
in 1881) and Mount Sinai (founded in 1918 as the successor to 
Maimonides Hospital); following the sale of Michael Reese to 
a national health care organization, the Federation now sup- 
ports only Mount Sinai. 


EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL INSTITUTIONS. The Chi- 
cago Jewish community hosts a variety of Jewish educational 
and cultural institutions, many of them supported by the Jew- 
ish Federation with annual grants or allocations. Institutions 
of higher learning include the Hebrew Theological College, 
which for a generation was the home of Jewish philosopher 
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Eliezer Berkovits and Rabbi Aaron Soloveitchik, also houses 
a residential high school program, a Teacher’s Institute serv- 
ing women, a kolel, and the Saul Silber Memorial Library; the 
Spertus Institute of Jewish Studies which includes the Asher 
Library (with more than 400,000 books) and Spertus Museum 
of Judaica; a branch of Telshe Yeshiva, Brisk Yeshiva, and kole- 
lim, many of the last arriving on the scene in the 1980s; two 
central agencies of Jewish education, the Associated Talmud 
Torahs (established in 1929), which oversees Orthodox pro- 
grams, and the Community Foundation for Jewish Education 
(organized in 1993 and based upon a partnership of the Jew- 
ish Federation, religious movements, and the Board of Jew- 
ish Education), which serves a non-Orthodox constituency, 
primarily through supplementary congregational schools, 
early childhood programs, and its own high school program. 
During the past decade, the educational trends show a sig- 
nificant increase in day school enrollment (up from 3,000 to 
4,000 in 12 elementary day schools in eight years), increased 
Jewish early childhood enrollment, expansion of adult Jew- 
ish education opportunities, and stable supplementary school 
enrollment. Projections are that nearly 80 percent of Jewish 
children receive some Jewish education during their child- 
hood years. 

The Zionist movement began in Chicago in pre-Herzlian 
days, when in 1886 a branch of Hovevei Zion was established. 
This was followed by the organization of several Zionist groups 
including the Chicago Zionist Organization No. 1 in 1896, the 
Knights of Zion on October 28, 1897, and young Zionist groups 
called B’nai Zion in 1898. By 1995 Zionist groups included the 
Zionist Organization of Chicago, a chapter of Hadassah, the 
Amit Women, Naamath U.S.A., and the Aliyah Council, a 
community-based organization which promotes aliyah and 
is a beneficiary agency of the Jewish Federation. The Chicago 
Israel Bonds organization was active as well and the Israel 
Consulate General for Midwestern states is situated in Chi- 
cago. So, too, is the Midwest office of the United States Holo- 
caust Memorial Museum, the most successful of all its fund- 
raising offices. In 1913 the Anti-Defamation League of B’nai 
Brith was founded in Chicago to combat antisemtisim. 

The change over time, however, in the culture of the im- 
migrant population was most evident in the decline in lands- 
mannschaften, which numbered 600 in 1948 (including those 
added by survivors of the Holocaust settling in Chicago) but 
only 13 in 1995. The Yiddish Theater, which made its Chicago 
debut in 1887, still existed in 1951. 

Very early in the history of the Jewish community, Chi- 
cago Jewry began to participate in the civic and political lives 
of the larger community. In 1856 Henry Greenbaum of a prom- 
inent family was elected Alderman of the sixth ward. Abra- 
ham Kohn was City Clerk. In 1860 Kohn presented Lincoln, 
on his departure for Washington, with an American flag in- 
scribed with Hebrew verses from Joshua. Throughout the his- 
tory of Chicago, Jews have achieved positions of prominence 
in the local, state, and national communities. Jacob M. *Arvey 
was a National Committee member of the Democratic Party. 
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Philip *Klutznik was the United States representative to the 
Economic and Social Council of the United Nations and sec- 
retary of commerce under President Jimmy *Carter. Abraham 
Lincoln Marovitz was a federal judge of the Northern District 
of Illinois. Abner Mikvah initially served as a congressman, 
then was appointed to the federal bench, and still later became 
Counsel to the President of the United States. Sidney Yates 
served in the House of Representatives for nearly 50 years, as 
did Adolph J. Sabath. The tradition of political involvement 
continues with Rahm Emanuel, an Israeli-born Clinton White 
House official who won election to the House of Represen- 
tatives and Jan Schakowsky who replaced Sidney Yates upon 
his retirement. On the Republican side, University of Chicago 
Dean Edward Levi served as attorney general under President 
Ford; Leon Kass, the University of Chicago ethicist, who also 
wrote brilliantly on Genesis, chairs the President's Council 
on Bioethics and was instrumental in the compromise de- 
cision on stem-cell research. President Ronald *Reagan ap- 
pointed Richard *Posner to the U.S. Court of Appeals and he 
has become the most intellectually prolific of federal judges. 
In recent years, Chicago Jewish leaders have assumed lead- 
ing roles in national and international Jewish organizations. 
Maynard Wishner, a former president of the Federation, was 
president of the Council of Jewish Federations in 1995. Charles 
H. Goodman, also a past president of the Jewish Federation, 
was elected chairman of the Board of Governors of the Jewish 
Agency for Israel in 1995, and David Kahn became national 
president of the American Jewish Congress in 1995. Steven 
Nasatir headed yur for 25 years and after the merger of the 
Council of Jewish Federations and uja served for a limited 
period of time as the president of the United Jewish Commu- 
nities; rather than “going national,’ he returned home to Chi- 
cago. Unlike other cities where there is a conflict between cos- 
mopolitan and local leadership, Chicago Jewry respects those 
who assume national leadership and they in turn maintain 
their active involvement in the local community. 

The Jewish community of Chicago represents a blending 
of Jews from many lands into a generally flourishing commu- 
nity that has produced people who have made significant con- 
tributions in diverse fields on local and national levels, includ- 
ing eight Jewish Noble Prize winners such as Saul *Bellow and 
Milton *Friedman. This success came about only after much 
adversity, toil, and perseverance. 


Press 

A bibliography of Hebrew and Yiddish publications published 
in Chicago between 1877 and 1950 shows 492 titles (L. Mish- 
kin, in S. Rawidowicz (ed.), Chicago Pinkas, 1952). The Yiddish 
press in Chicago was most prolific. It made its bow in 1877 with 
the appearance of the Izraelitishe Presse, edited by Nachman 
Baer Ettelsohn, followed in 1881 by the Chicagoer Israelit and in 
1885 by Di Yidishe Presse. In 1885 the weekly Chicagoer Vokhen- 
blat under the editorship of Kathriel H. *Sarasohn appeared, 
followed a decade later by the Yidisher Vokhenblat. From 1887 
to 1891 the Yidisher Kurier appeared as a weekly, changing into 
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a daily in 1910; it continued publication under the title Der Teg- 
likher Yidisher Kurier until 1934. Another Yiddish weekly, Di 
Yidishe Velt, appeared in 1893 under the editorship of Leon Zo- 
lotkoff. In 1947 the socialist element in the community began 
to publish the Chicago Forward, not to be confused with the 
later Chicago edition of the New York Jewish Daily Forward. 
A number of similarly inclined Yiddish newspapers followed, 
such as Der Neyer Dor, a weekly, in 1905. Yidishe Arbeter Velt, 
founded as a weekly in 1908, became a daily as Di Velt in 1917. 
Numerous Yiddish weeklies, monthlies, and other publica- 
tions appeared over the years. The Hebrew press in Chicago 
was not as successful as its Yiddish counterpart. It made its 
debut in 1877 with the weekly Heikhal ha-Ivriyyah, which was 
a supplement to the Israelitishe Presse and was published until 
1879. Keren Or, a monthly, followed in 1889. In 1897 the weekly 
Ha-Pisgah made its appearance and was replaced in 1899 by 
Ha-Tehiyyah, which bore the English subtitle Regeneration. 
The first Jewish periodical in English to appear in Chicago was 
the weekly Occident in 1873, which continued publication un- 
til 1895. In 1878 another weekly, The Jewish Advance, made its 
appearance; it was superseded by The Maccabean, a monthly, 
in 1882. The Chicago Israelite, 1854-1920, a society paper, was 
a local edition of the American Israelite. The most outstand- 
ing Anglo-Jewish weekly was the Advocate, founded in 1891 
and called the Reform Advocate from 1937. The Chicago Jewish 
Chronicle first appeared in 1919. In 1969 there was one Anglo- 
Jewish weekly, the Sentinel, founded in 1911; a Chicago edition 
of the Jewish Post and Opinion; the Chicago Jewish Forum, a 
quarterly, founded in 1942; and The Jewish Way, appearing 
before every major holiday, founded in 1948. Three princi- 
pal Jewish newspapers existed in 2004. They were the weekly 
Chicago Jewish News, the bi-weekly Chicago Jewish Star, and 
the yur News. In addition to Bellow, other prominent Jewish 
writers who have lived in Chicago for at least some of their 
lives include Ben *Hecht, Edna *Ferber, Studs *Turkel, and 
Maxwelll *Boidenheim. Others in the literary field include 
playwright David *Mamet, advice columnist Ann *Landers, 
and movie critic Gene Siskel. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: P.P. Bregstone, Chicago and Its Jews (1933); 
S. Rawidowicz (ed.), Chicago Pinkas (1952); Chicago Tribune (July 
19, 1893); Felsenthal, in: AJHSP, 2 (1894), 21-27; H. Eliassof, in: JE, 
4 (1903), 22-27; idem, in: AJHSP, 11 (1903), 117-30; M.A. Gutstein, 
A Priceless Heritage: the Epic Growth of Nineteenth Century Chicago 
Jewry (1953); H.L. Meites (ed.), History of the Jews of Chicago (1924); 
B. Postal, in: Bai Brith Magazine, 47, no. 10 (1933), 299ff.; 47, no. 
11 (1933), 33Off.; The Sentinel: One Hundred Years of Chicago’s Jewish 
Life (1948); The Sentinel: History of Chicago Jewry, 1911-1961 (1961); 
L. Wirth, The Ghetto (1928); E. Rosenthal, in: The American Journal 
of Sociology, 66, no. 3 (1960), 275-88; idem, in: JsOs, 22, no. 2 (1960), 
67-82; Sophia M. Robison (ed.), Jewish Population Studies (1943). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: I.Cutler, The Jews of Chicago: From Shtetl 
to Suburb (1996); idem, Jewish Chicago: A Pictorial History (2000); 
R. Heimovics, The Chicago Jewish Source Book (1981); The Senti- 
nel, History of Chicago Jewry, 1911-1986 (1986); I. Berkow, Maxwell 
Street (1977). 
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CHICAGO, JUDY (1939- ). U.S. artist, author, and femi- 
nist. Born Judy Cohen, Chicago took her surname from her 
city of birth to eschew the patriarchal name she was given 
as an infant and later as a wife. At the age of three she 
began drawing, and at eight she attended classes at the Art 
Institute of Chicago. She received a B.A. (1962) and an M.A. 
(1964) in art from the University of California, Los Angeles. 
Chicago and the painter Miriam Schapiro jointly founded 
the Feminist Art Program at the California Institute of the 
Arts in Valencia in 1971. The pair’s initial installation, Wom- 
anhouse, opened in a renovated mansion in Hollywood 
(1972). 

In 1974, Chicago began conceptualizing The Dinner 
Party: A Symbol of Our Heritage, the purpose of which was 
to raise awareness of a forgotten women’s history in a male- 
dominated society. Executed between 1974 and 1979 with the 
assistance of more than 400 collaborators, this multimedia 
installation incorporated traditional women’s work such as 
needlepoint and china painting. It has been seen by over one 
million viewers in six countries. 

Birth Project (1980-85), a needlework series that emerged 
after Chicago noticed the lack of imagery depicting the mo- 
ment of birth, was followed by Powerplay (1982-87), a mul- 
timedia endeavor that explored the effects of male gender 
constructs. 

A growing interest in her Jewish heritage led to Holocaust 
Project: From Darkness into Light (1985-93). Holocaust Proj- 
ect first showed in October 1993 at Chicago's Spertus Museum 
and subsequently traveled throughout the United States until 
2002. This installation culminated eight years of research and 
exploration, which included extensive reading on the subject, 
visits to concentration camps, and a trip to Israel. Stained glass 
and tapestry designed by the artist and executed by collabora- 
tors, Chicago's paintings, and her husband Donald Woodman’s 
photography combine with information panels and an au- 
diotape to guide the viewer through the installation. Chicago 
chose tapestry as one of the media for the work “to emphasize 
how the Holocaust grew out of the very fabric of Western civi- 
lization.” The 4 1/2 by 18-foot tapestry, titled The Fall, shows 
the disintegration of rationality. Beginning with an interpre- 
tation of the Pergammon Altar, the narrative culminates with 
victims being forced into camp ovens. 

Resolutions: A Stitch in Time (1994-2000) again em- 
ployed needlework, along with Chicago's paintings, to illus- 
trate and interpret familiar proverbs in a novel way. 

Chicago has written seven books, including The Din- 
ner Party: A Symbol of Our Heritage (1979) and Holocaust 
Project: From Darkness into Light (1993), and two autobiog- 
raphies, Through the Flower: My Struggle as a Woman Artist 
(1975) and Beyond the Flower: The Autobiography of a Femi- 
nist Artist (1996). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Lucie-Smith, Judy Chicago: An American 
Vision (2000); L. Lippard, Judy Chicago (2002). 


[Samantha Baskind (24 ed.)] 
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CHICKEN. Chickens were raised in Erez Israel in biblical 
times. Excavations at Tel Mizpah (Tell al- Nasba) uncovered a 
Hebrew seal from the period of the monarchy in Judah with 
the reproduction of a cock and, near the pool of *Gibeon, a 
pitcher with the figure of a cock. 

In the Mishnah the chicken is called tarnegol (feminine, 
tarnegolet) which is derived from the Sumerian tarlugal, the 
king bird. The male (cock) is also called gever. The sages iden- 
tified it with the sekhvi in Job 38:36, “Who hath given under- 
standing to the sekhvi?” on which is based the blessing in the 
morning service: “Blessed art Thou ... Who hast given to the 
cock intelligence to distinguish between day and night.” Some 
sages identified the zarzir motnayim, included among those 
that are “stately in going,” with the cock (Prov. 30:31; see Yal. 
ad loc). Hens, frequently mentioned in rabbinic literature and 
regarded as the choicest of birds (Bm 86b), were raised near 
the home and brought into the hen-coop at night (Shab. 102b). 
Since the cock symbolized procreation, it was customary as 
part of a marriage ceremony to bring a cock and a hen and to 
say: “Be fruitful and multiply like chickens” (Git. 57a; cf. Ber. 
22a). The sages were aware that a hen also laid eggs without 
mating. Red (TJ, Ber. 3:5, 6d) and white (Av. Zar. 13b) chick- 
ens were bred. Among other details given in the Talmud about 
the cock are: the color of its comb changes at different hours 
of the night (Ber. 7a) and its eyelids close upward because 
smoke entering its eyes from below would cause it to go blind 
(Shab. 77b). The hen’s egg represents a basic unit of volume 
(see Weights and *Measures) for halakhic purposes. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: ES. Bodenheimer, Ha-Hai be-Arzot ha-Mi- 
kra, 2 (1956), 379-82; J. Feliks, Animal World of the Bible (1962), 59; 
Lewysohn, Zool, 194-9. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Feliks, Ha-Zome’ah, 
86, 287. 

[Jehuda Feliks] 


CHIEF RABBI, CHIEF RABBINATE. The office represents 
a continuation of the ancient trend in Jewish society to confer 
on one or more persons central religious authority, if possible 
for the whole of Jewry, or otherwise at least for a country or 
region. It found formal expression in the persons and offices 
of *king, high *priest, *patriarch, *exilarch, and *gaon. From 
the 11" century external rulers often used the chief rabbi for 
their own purposes, for instance for tax collection. However, 
even then the chief rabbi, if a scholar, was respected and in 
most cases accepted, by the Jewish community, although on 
occasion arousing opposition. In the 12-13" centuries the of- 
fice of *Presbyter Judeorum existed in England but his func- 
tions were mainly fiscal. In France a Jewish procureur général 
is mentioned in 1297 who served as intermediary between the 
crown and the Jews. In the 14‘ century Mattathias b. Joseph 
the Provengal, and after him his son Johanan b. Mattathias, 
acted as chief rabbi and judge for civil and criminal cases 
among Jews. In Spain James 1 of Aragon appointed his secre- 
tary Solomon chief judge of Aragonese Jewry in 1257. Other 
chief rabbis followed, the most prominent among them Hasdai 
*Crescas, the philosopher. In Castile, the holder of the office 
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of el rab (Rab de la Corte) acted as a leader for the whole of 
Castilian Jewry and a judge who enjoyed high political and 
social status. There was a district chief rabbi in 1255 in Burgos, 
Castile. His office still acted as a court of appeal and appointed 
or deposed local elders in 1401. The community of Toledo had 
an “alcalde and chief judge of the Jews.” In 1383-85 David ibn 
Yahya was titled Raby mayor de toda Castella. The pious Abra- 
ham *Benveniste, Rab de la Corte, presided over the Council of 
Valladolid in 1432 (see *Conferences). In 1465 Samaya Lubel, 
the court physician, was styled by the king “rabbi, chief judge, 
and tax distributor of all the Jewish communities of my king- 
doms and dominions.” The last office of this kind was held by 
Abraham *Senior, court banker and tax farmer. In Navarre, 
Joseph *Orabuena, the king’s physician, acted as rabi mayor de 
los judios del reyno from 1391 until 1401. In Sicily the Aragonese 
ruler appointed in 1396 a iudex universalis or chief justice, 
called *dienchelele (Heb. dayyan kelali), for civil and criminal 
cases. The office lasted half a century and seems to have served 
mainly fiscal purposes. In Portugal, communal authority was 
highly centralized and hierarchical. A statute of 1402 provided 
for a chief rabbi, *arraby moor, who annually visited all Jew- 
ish communities to collect state revenue and supervise local 
justice and self-government. He appointed seven district over- 
seers who were responsible to him. German Jewry in the 13" 
century had *Meir b. Baruch of Rothenburg as chief rabbi by 
imperial appointment. When King Rupert appointed Rabbi 
Israel in 1407 as Hochmeister, mainly for fiscal purposes, he 
met strong opposition. Yet a similar office continued until late 
in the 18" century in the form of the *Landesrabbiner. In Po- 
land-Lithuania the kings at first arrogated to themselves the 
power to appoint regional rabbis. Jacob b. Joseph *Pollak was 
thus made chief rabbi of Cracow in 1503. Many other rabbis 
were similarly chosen. Soon election to such office was left to 
the Jews themselves as part of their broad autonomous rights. 
Moses *Isserles expressly asserted in his responsa the validity 
of a royal appointment of a chief rabbi. After the capture of 
Constantinople in 1453 the Turkish sultan appointed Moses 
Caspali *hakham bashi with wide powers to judge the Jews 
of the empire, impose punishments, appoint local rabbis, and 
collect taxes. The chief rabbi’s powers were gradually weak- 
ened. The last hakham bashi of the Ottoman Empire, Haim 
*Nahoum, was elected in 1909. The reforms in Jewish leader- 
ship of Napoleon 1 inaugurated the office of Grand Rabbin in 
France. In England from the second half of the 18" century 
the rabbi of the Great Synagogue in London was informally 
recognized as chief rabbi and from 1845 officially designated 
Chief Rabbi of the United Hebrew Congregations of the Brit- 
ish Empire (subsequently Commonwealth). Several other 
countries, especially in Western Europe, also came to appoint 
chief rabbis. Israel has two chief rabbis, one for the Sephardi 
(“Rishon le-Zion”), and the other for the Ashkenazi commu- 
nity. The office of Sephardi chief rabbi was recognized from 
the middle of the 19'* century by the Ottoman authorities. The 
institution of two chief rabbis was given legal status by a Brit- 
ish mandatory ordinance of 1920. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baron, Community, index; Baer, Spain, index 
s.v. Rab de la Corte; Neuman, Spain, index s.v. Rabbis; H.H. Ben-Sas- 
son, Hagut ve-Hanhagah (1959), index s.v. Rav and Rabbanim Rashi- 
yyim; idem (ed.), Toledot Am Yisrael, 2-3 (1969), index s.v. Rav; C. 
Roth, in: Essays... J.H. Hertz... (1942), 371-84. 


[Isaac Levitats] 


CHIEFTAIN. The prevalent term for “leader” in the pre-mo- 
narchic tribal society of Israel was nasi’ (Heb. 8°”). The same 
term is applied to the leaders of the Midianites (Num. 25:18; 
Josh. 13:21) and Ishmaelites (Gen. 17:20; 25:16), who, like the 
early Israelites, were organized on a patriarchal basis. The of- 
fice is also attested in Phoenician inscriptions. Two Israelite 
tribes, Reuben and Simeon, who settled in border districts — 
Reuben in the southern part of Transjordan and Simeon in 
the southwestern - preserved their chieftains even after the 
establishment of the monarchy (1 Chron. 4:38; 5:6). 

Nasi’ is derived from nasa@ (“to raise”) and means “the 
elevated,” like Ugaritic zbl (zabilu), which means “prince” and 
is derived from zbl (“to raise” or “to lift up”; cf. nise’o in Esth. 
5:11). Actually, nasi’, meaning “the one elected” or “appointed,” 
may be deduced from the use of the similar verb harim (also 
meaning “to elevate”) in the context of divine election: “T ele- 
vated you from among the people and appointed you a prince 
(nagid) over my people” (1 Kings 14:7; cf. 16:2; Ps. 89:20: hari- 
moti bahur me-am, “I have elevated the chosen from the peo- 
ple”). The act of appointing also involves elevating in talmudic 
literature. In the description of Hillel’s appointment it states: 
“They seated him at the head and appointed him their nasi” 
(Pes. 66a). A comparison can be found also in Akkadian lit- 
erature (Enuma Elish 1:147): “Kingu was elevated,” i.e., became 
the leader. Morphologically, nasi’ belongs to the class of pro- 
fessional names, such as nagid, nadiv, nasikh, navi’, etc. 

The chieftains are defined as qerie moed/gerie (qerue) 
ha-‘edah (Num. 16:2/Num. 1:16), which E.A. Speiser translates 
as “nominees of the assembly council.” However, it is possible 
that gerie ha-‘edah is to be understood not as elected by the 
council but as “the assembled of the council,” ie., those par- 
ticipating in the council (cf., e.g., Deut. 33:5, be-hitassef ra’she 
‘am, “when the heads of the people gathered”; for qr’, “to 
gather/assemble,’ see *Congregation). Chieftains are called 
“the heads of the children of Israel” (rashe bene- Yisrael, Num. 
13:3); “the heads of the families” (ra’she ha-a’vot, Num. 36:1); 
“the chieftains of the ancestral tribes” (nesie mattot avotam, 
Num. 1:16); “the heads of the tribes” (rashe ha-Mattot, Num. 
30:2); and “the heads of the contingents of Israel” (ra’she a'lfe 
Yisrael, Num. 1: 16). 

Nasi’ designates the head of a tribe, but it may also be 
found as a term for the head of a clan or family, as, for ex- 
ample, in Numbers 3:24, 30, 35; 25:14; 1 Chronicles 4:38. This 
is corroborated by Numbers 16:2, where 250 nesi’im are men- 
tioned. At the same time, nasi’ can be a designation for the 
highest local authority, as in Genesis 34:2, where Hamor, the 
Shechemite, is called “the nasi’ of the country, In some cases, 
nasi’ appears alternatively with “king, as may be seen by a 
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comparison of Numbers 31:8 (malkhe Midyan) and Joshua 
13:21 (nesie Midyan). This kind of flexibility in terminology is 
also attested among the tribes of *Mari, where the tribal heads 
(sugagum) may be designated as “kings.” 

Nasi’, like ‘edah, is very common in priestly literature, 
but this does not prove the lateness of these concepts, as J. 
Wellhausen argued. On the contrary, nasi’ is attested in the 
most ancient law code (Ex. 22:27) and, as M. Noth has shown, 
this was the classical term for the leader in ancient pre-mo- 
narchic Israel. Its frequent appearance in priestly literature is 
due to the affinity of the latter for ancient patriarchal institu- 
tions and genealogies. 

Like ‘edah, nasi’ refers to the pre-monarchic period, and 
late occurrences of the term may be explained either as refer- 
ring to tribal residues in the border districts (1 Chron. 4:38; 
5:6; 7:40 and cf. above) or as tendentious employment of the 
term. Thus Ezekiel describes the future messianic king as nasi’ 
(34:24; 37:25, cf. ch. 45-48), while he employs “king” for em- 
perors (of Babylon and Egypt). In this respect as in others, 
Ezekiel was apparently influenced by priestly usage. On the 
other hand, the fact that emperors are called “kings” by him, 
while leaders of petty kingdoms (27:21; 32:29; 38:2; 39:1) are 
designated as nesi’im, may indicate that nasi’ does not always 
have an ideal connotation, but sometimes expresses the lower 
status of the leader as compared with the king. The awareness 
of this distinction may lie behind 1 Kings 11:34, where Solomon 
is called nasi’, after having been threatened with degradation. 
For the same reason, Sheshbazzar, the governor (pehah, Ezra 
5:14), at the time of restoration, is called nasi’ (Ezra 1:8). 

The main functions of the nes?im as reflected in the Bible 
were (1) *census — the nesi’im were in charge of enrollment 
(Num. 1:4 ff.) and are defined as the “ones who attend the cen- 
sus” (Num. 7:2), a procedure attested in Mari (Archives Royales 
de Mari, vol. 10, 82:7—9); (2) division of land (Num. 27:2; 32:2; 
34:17-18; 36:1; Josh. 14:1ff.; 17:4; 19:51); (3) endorsement of pacts 
and covenants (Josh. 9:15; cf. Ex. 34:31); (4) responsibility for 
maintaining the sacral order (Josh. 22: 13ff.); (5) communal 
responsibilities (Ex. 16:22; Num. 13:1; 31:13-14). Census, land 
division, and endorsement of pacts were also the outstand- 
ing functions of the sugagum, the tribal leader in Mari. The 
nesiim mainly acted on behalf of the edah, but held separate 
conventions (Num. 10:4). The entire ‘edah was convened only 
in very urgent cases. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Speiser, in: CBQ 25 (1963), 111*17; J. 
Blenkinsopp, Ezra-Nehemiah (1988), 79; A. Rofé, in: Textus 14 (1988), 
163-74; Dictionary of the North-West Semitic Inscriptions (1995), 7633 
B. Levine, Numbers (AB; 1993), 499 (index); M. Cogan, 1 Kings (AB; 
2000), 341. 


[Mark Wischnitzer] 


CHIEL, ARTHUR ABRAHAM (1920-1983), U.S. Conserva- 
tive rabbi and author. Chiel was born in Taylor, Pennsylvania, 
received an Orthodox education at Yeshiva University and his 
Reform ordination at the Jewish Institute of Religion (1946). 
In 1944, while still a student, he became religious director of 
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New York’s 924 Street YMHA, a position he retained until 
1949, the year he joined the Conservative movement and the 
Rabbinical Assembly. That same year, he traveled to western 
Canada, where he would have a major impact on the Jewish 
community of the province of Manitoba, serving as direc- 
tor of the B’nai Brith Hillel Foundation at the University of 
Manitoba, organizing the university’s Department of Judaic 
Studies (where he also taught as an assistant professor), and 
becoming founding rabbi of Winnipeg’s Congregation Rosh 
Pina. Chiel later published Jewish Experiences in Early Mani- 
toba (1955) and The Jews in Manitoba (1961). 

In 1957, Chiel returned to New York, where he became 
program editor of the Jewish Theological Seminary’s Eternal 
Light television program and earned his Doctor of Hebrew 
Letters (1962). In 1962, he became rabbi of Congregation B’nai 
Jacob in Woodbridge, Connecticut, a position he held until 
his death. He helped found New Haven’s Ezra Academy and 
was president of the Connecticut Valley Region of the Rab- 
binical Assembly, an organization whose bet din he served as 
secretary, and for which he wrote the introduction and com- 
mentary to Megillat Hanukkah (1980). Chiel’s other scholarly 
writings include Guide to Sidrot and Haftarot (1971) and Path- 
ways Through the Torah (1975). He edited both the magazine 
Conservative Judaism (1979-80) and Perspectives on Jews and 
Judaism: Essays in Honor of Wolfe Kelman (1978). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: PS. Nadell, Conservative Judaism in America: 
A Biographical Dictionary and Sourcebook (1988). 

[Bezalel Gordon (2™! ed.)] 


CHIEL, SAMUEL (1927- ), U.S. Conservative rabbi. Chiel 
was born in Taylor, Pennsylvania, and received his ordination 
from the Jewish Theological Seminary in 1952 and his Doctor 
of Divinity degree from the Seminary in 1977. He served as a 
chaplain in the U.S. Army (1952-54), rabbi of Temple Beth El, 
Quincy, Massachusetts (1954-56), and rabbi of the Malverne 
Jewish Center, Malverne, New York (1956-68), before becom- 
ing rabbi of Temple Emanuel in Newton, Massachusetts, in 
1968, where he remained for the rest of his career and was ap- 
pointed rabbi emeritus in 1995. Chiel represented the *Anti- 
Defamation League in several interfaith initiatives, including 
the dialogue begun with the Polish Catholic Church in 1988 
in Cracow, a joint pilgrimage to Israel and Rome with Cardi- 
nal Bernard Law in 1999, and the program Catholics and Jews 
Together: New Directions in Catholic-Jewish Dialogue. The 
ADL honored him with the Abraham Joshua Heschel Interfaith 
Relations Award in 1992. In the field of Jewish education, he 
served as a member of the Chancellor’s Cabinet of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary (1985-95) and director of the Rabbinic 
Institute of Boston’s Hebrew College, which awarded him 
an honorary Doctorate of Humane Letters in 2000. He was 
also a member of the faculty of the Department of Theology 
at Boston College (1990-95). He served as chairman of the 
Rabbinical Assembly’s Commission on Jewish Renewal and 
Commitment (1991-92) and was given the Jewish Theologi- 
cal Seminary’s Rabbi Max Arzt Distinguished Rabbinic Ser- 
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vice Award (1987). In 2001, Chiel received the Humanitarian 
Award from the National Conference for Community and Jus- 
tice, the first time it was ever bestowed on a clergyman. He is 
the co-author with Henry Dreher of For Thou Art With Me: 
‘The Healing Power of Psalms (2000). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: PS. Nadell, Conservative Judaism in America: 
A Biographical Dictionary and Sourcebook (1988). 
[Bezalel Gordon (2™4 ed.)] 


CHIERI, town in Piedmont, Northern Italy. Jewish physi- 
cians and bankers living in Chieri, who formed the nucleus 
of a small Jewish settlement, are mentioned in documents 
from 1417 onward. In 1552, the *Segre family received an ex- 
clusive concession to engage in moneylending. They remained 
the most prominent Jewish family in Chieri through the 17 
century. Joseph b. Gershom Conzio of Asti established a small 
Hebrew press in which he (and after his death his son Abra- 
ham) printed between 1626 and 1632 some dozen items, mostly 
by J. Conzio himself, but also including Isaac Lattes’ Perush 
Maamar she-be-Midrash Rabbah (1629). In 1724, a ghetto was 
established in Chieri on the instructions of the dukes of Savoy; 
the community numbered about 70 persons. In 1797, after the 
first occupation by French revolutionary forces, an attempt 
was made by a mob to sack the ghetto; members of the com- 
munity established an annual celebration on the New Moon 
of Av to commemorate their escape. During the French he- 
gemony, the Jews were granted equal civic rights, and David 
Levi became deputy mayor. A period of reaction followed after 
1815, but in 1848 the Jews of Chieri, with the rest of those of 
Piedmont, received complete emancipation. The community, 
which numbered about 150 in the mid-19"" century, ceased to 
exist in the early 20" century. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Montt, in: Vessillo Israelitico, 48 (1900), 
405-7; 49 (1901), 127-9; Colombo, in: RMI, 27 (1961), 63-66; Tedesco, 
ibid., 172-8; Servi, in: Corriere Israelitico, 8 (1869/70), 193f.; D.W. Am- 
ram, Makers of Hebrew Books in Italy (1909), 393; H.B. Friedberg, 
Toledot ha-Defus ha-Ivri be-Italyah... (1956"), 85; Roth, in: HUCA, 
10 (1935), 464f. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E Levi, Una famiglia ebrea, 
Ivrea: Bolognino (1999). 

[Daniel Carpi] 


°CHILDEBERT I, ruler of the Merovingian kingdom of 
Neustria (the Western Kingdom of the Franks) from 511 to 558. 
He ratified the anti-Jewish acts of the Third Council of Orleans 
(538). Childebert’s nephew CHILPERIC also ruled in Neustria 
from 561 to 584. A self-styled poet, scholar, and theologian, 
he had a Jew named Priscus for an adviser. Chilperic had a 
disputation staged between Priscus and Gregory of Tours. Af- 
ter the debate ended in a draw, Chilperic ordered the forcible 
baptism of some of the Jews in his kingdom and attempted to 
ensure their prosperity by becoming their godfather. Priscus 
refused and was put in jail where he was murdered. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K.J. Hefele and H. Leclercq, Histoire des Con- 
ciles... 2 (1908); Gregory of Tours, The History of the Franks, tr. by 
O.M. Dalton, 2 vols. (1927), index; S. Katz, Jews in the Visigothic and 
Frankish Kingdoms of Spain and Gaul (1937), index. 
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CHILD MARRIAGE, a marriage to which either or both 
the parties are legal minors. A male is legally a minor (katan) 
until the end of his 135 year; thereafter he is considered an 
adult (gadol or ish; Maim. Yad, Ishut, 2:10). A female is legally 
a minor (ketannah) until the end of her 12" year; thereafter 
she is considered an adult (gedolah) — but with one additional 
distinction: for the first six months after her 12" birthday she 
is called a naarah and from the age of 12% plus one day she 
is called a bogeret (Maim. Yad, Ishut 2:1-2). A child marriage 
involves two considerations: first, the capacity of a minor to 
change his personal status by marriage contracted as his own 
independent act; and secondly, whether others - such as par- 
ents — may validly give a minor in marriage and the resulting 
effect on the minor’s personal status. 


Marriage of a Minor Acting by Himself 

The rule is that “an act of marriage [kiddushin] by a minor 
is — as everyone knows - nugatory” (Kid. 50b) and thus no 
divorce is required for the dissolution (Yev. 112b; Sh. Ar., EH 
43:1, Helkat Mehokek, ibid. 1). This is also the rule regarding a 
ketannah (Kid. 44b; Sh. Ar., EH 37:4, 11). After she has reached 
her 12' birthday, subject to her father being no longer alive, 
she may contract a marriage which is valid under biblical law 
(Yev. 109b and 110a; BB 156a; Maim. Yad, Ishut, 2:6; Gerushin 
11:6). Ifher father is still alive and she is a naarah, she requires 
her father’s prior consent to her marriage (Kid. 79a; Sh. Ar., 
EH 37:1,2). Males and females, on reaching the age of 13 years 
and a day and 12 years and a day respectively - unless they 
do not show signs of physical maturity (i-e., puberty: Maim. 
Hil. Ishut, 2:1-20) - may contract a marriage which is valid 
in all respects. 


Marriage of a Minor, Contracted by Parents 

The rule in the case of a minor male is that neither his father 
nor anyone else may contract a marriage on his behalf, and 
the rabbis did not enact a special rule permitting such mar- 
riage as they did in the case of a female minor, since the rea- 
son in the latter case (namely, so that people should not treat 
her licentiously - minhag hefker) is not considered applicable 
toa male minor (Yev. 112b; Sh. Ar., EH 43:1). A talmudic state- 
ment commending a parent who gives his children in mar- 
riage when they are close to the age of puberty (samukh le- 
firkan; Sanh. 76b; Yev. 62b) was interpreted as meaning that 
a father may give his son in marriage even before the age of 
13 (Rashi and Tos. ibid.; Bah, EH 1; Taz EH 1, m.3). However, 
the halakhah rejected this and the statement was interpreted 
to mean that, in the case of a boy, samukh le-firko meant just 
after his reaching the full age of 13. Giving him in marriage 
before that age was tantamount to prostitution and forbidden 
(Sh. Ar. EH 1:3 and Commentaries, ibid. 43:1; Ozar ha-Pose- 
kim EH 1:14). Although it is a mitzvah to marry in order to 
be able to observe the mitzvah of procreation and generally 
one is obliged to observe the mitzvot from the age of 13 - this 
particular mitzvah of procreation only devolves on the male 
from the age of 18 (Beit Yosef, EH 1:3). 
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In the case of a girl, however, a different rule prevails. 
A father is entitled to arrange the kiddushin of his daughter, 
whether she is a ketannah or a naarah, without her consent 
(Kid. 44b and Sh. Ar, EH 37:1 & 3). Accordingly, if a father ef- 
fects kiddushin for his daughter by, e.g., accepting kesef-kid- 
dushin for her (see *Marriage), she is considered a married 
woman and cannot remarry until the death of her husband 
or her divorce from him (Kid. 44b and Rashi; Tur and Beit 
Yosef, EH 37; Sh. Ar. EH 37:1, 3). However, by talmudic times 
some of the sages were opposed to child marriages of this kind 
and opined that “it is forbidden for a father to give his minor 
daughter in marriage until she has grown up and can say: ‘11 
want so-and-so” (Kid. 41a). In later times, the uncertainties 
of life in the Diaspora made parents reluctant to delay their 
daughters’ marriages until they had grown up. The prohibition 
was therefore not accepted as halakhah (Tos., Kid. ibid.; Sh. 
Ar., EH 37:8) — its observance was seen as a mitzvah (Maim., 
Ishut, 3:19; Sh. Ar. EH 37:8). 

On the other hand, if a father has, on the strength of the 
aforesaid halakhah, given his minor daughter in marriage she 
passes permanently out of his guardianship, and in order to 
give valid effect to any divorce she must receive the bill of di- 
vorce (get) herself. Her father is no longer authorized to con- 
tract another marriage for her, even if she has not reached her 
majority (Sh. Ar., EH 37:3). But, being a minor, she is prohib- 
ited by biblical law from contracting a marriage by herself - in 
the same way as if she were an orphan (Sh. Ar. EH 155:1). Thus, 
a ketannah who has become a widow or divorced is regarded 
as an “orphan in her father’s lifetime” (Yev. 109a). However, 
because of the fear that nobody would take care of her or that 
she might be treated licentiously, a rabbincal takkanah per- 
mitted her - provided she understood the meaning and impli- 
cations of marriage — to contract another marriage, either by 
herself, or, with her consent, through her mother or brothers 
(Yev. 107b; 112b and Rashi; Kid. 44b and Rashi; Maim.; Ishut, 
11:6; Sh. Ar., EH 155:1,2). According to one opinion, her father 
is also empowered by this takkanah to contract another mar- 
riage for his daughter, with her consent, although he is no 
longer competent to do so under biblical law (commentaries 
to Sh. Ar, ibid.). 


Me un (Declaration of “Refusal” or Protest) 

Since, according to biblical law, a marriage by a ketannah has 
no validity but is based only on a rabbinical takkanah, a for- 
mal divorce is not required if the girl subsequently refuses to 
live with her husband (see *Divorce). Such refusal can be ex- 
pressed by an informal declaration before the court (and, in 
retrospect, it is sufficient if the declaration was made before 
two witnesses) — not necessarily in her husband’s presence -— 
to the effect that she no longer wishes to live with her hus- 
band. If she made no such declaration and she is subsequently 
widowed, she may make a similar declaration with regard to 
her levir (see *Levirate Marriage). This declaration is called 
me'un and the girl making it is called memaenet - meaning 
that she refuses to continue to be the wife or levirate widow of 
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the man she married, on the strength of which she is granted 
a bill of divorce by me’un, i.e., a certification of her “refusal” 
(Yev. 107b and 108a; Sh. Ar., EH 155:1, 3,4,5,7). The effect of 
me'un is not divorce, i.e., dissolution of the marriage thence- 
forward, but annulment of the marriage ab initio, as if it had 
never taken place. Accordingly, me’un does not have the legal 
consequences of divorce and, thus, among other things, the 
relatives of one party are not the prohibited kin of the other 
party; nor is she prohibited to a kohen; and if, after me’un, she 
contracts a second marriage which is subsequently dissolved, 
she may thereafter remarry her first “husband.” Nor has she 
to wait 90 days after me’un before remarrying (Yev. 108a, EH 
155:10; and see Prohibited *Marriages). 

The marriage of a female minor, as mentioned above, is 
not effective unless she understands the implications of the 
marriage and consents thereto. In the absence of either of 
these conditions at the time of the marriage, therefore, even 
me'un is not required to annul the “marriage” (Sh. Ar., EH 
155:1). On the other hand, she is entitled to declare her “re- 
fusal” as long as she is a ketannah, i.e., until the age of 12 years 
and a day (unless she showed no signs of puberty and had not 
had sexual intercourse with her husband). Her failure to do so 
until then is regarded as a form of consent, as an adult, to the 
marriage — which is thereafter binding on her and can only 
be dissolved by divorce or the death of her husband (Nid. 52a, 
Sh. Ar., EH 155:12; 19; 20; 21). 


State of Israel 
In the State of Israel steps have been taken by both the legis- 
lature (Knesset) and the chief rabbinate to prevent child mar- 
riages. By a takkanah adopted by the National Rabbinical 
Conference held in Jerusalem in 1950, a man is forbidden to 
contract a marriage with a girl under the age of 16, nor may her 
father give her in marriage (see Schereschewsky, bibl. pp. 431f.). 
However, this prohibition does not nullify a marriage that has 
nonetheless been celebrated in defiance of it, since in Jewish 
law such a marriage may be valid. Under the Marriage Age 
Law, 5710 — 1950, as amended in 5720 — 1960, it is an offense 
punishable by imprisonment or fine or both for any person to 
marry a girl under the age of 17 or to celebrate or to assist in the 
celebration of such a marriage in any capacity (e.g., as rabbi or 
cantor) or for a father, guardian, or relative to give the girl away 
in marriage. However, the district courts have jurisdiction to 
permit the marriage of a girl under the prescribed age in two 
cases: (1) regardless of her age, her marriage may be permit- 
ted to a man by whom she has had a child or is already preg- 
nant; and (2) if in the discretion of the court there are special 
circumstances which justify such permission being granted, 
provided in this case that the girl is not under 16. 

Until 1998 there was no minimum age for marriage in 
the case of males. The law provides that the celebration of a 
marriage in contravention of the law is grounds for the dis- 
solution or annulment of the marriage in any legal manner - 
in accordance with the law applicable to matters of personal 
status with reference to the parties concerned. The law ap- 
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plicable in the case of Jews (citizens and residents of Israel) 
is Jewish law (Rabbinical Courts Jurisdiction (Marriage and 
Divorce) Law, 5713 - 1953 — sections 1, 2). Thus, if a marriage 
is valid according to the law governing the personal status of 
the parties, the mere fact that the marriage was celebrated in 
breach of the state law cited is not, of itself, grounds for di- 
vorce or annulment - if such a course would not be justified 
under the personal status law. 

Generally speaking, child marriages do not occur in 
Israel - although there have been cases, among immigrants, 
of child marriages contracted in their countries of origin, 
notably in Yemen. Such cases have been the subject of dis- 
cussion in proceedings before the rabbinical courts (see PDR 
vol. 1, p. 33ff; vol. 3, p. 3; vol. 4, p. 244ff.). 


[Ben-Zion (Benno) Schereschewsky] 


The Marriage Age Law was amended in 1998, and today 
there is one statutory prohibition on child marriage, applying 
equally to boys and girls. The list of exceptional cases enumer- 
ated above, in which the court has jurisdiction to permit child 
marriages, is supplemented by an additional case - where a 
boy wishes to marry a girl who is pregnant by him. 


[Menachem Elon (2"¢ ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Gulak, Ozar, 88f.; ET, 1 (1951), 5f., 3443 3 
(1951), 1593 5 (1953), 138f.; 12 (1967), 51; B. Scherschewsky, Dinei Mish- 
pahah (1967), 44-51, 431f. M. Elon, in 1rR 4 (1969), 15f. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: M. Elon, Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri (1988), 1:416, 524, 675, 688, 
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1654f.; M. Elon and B. Lifshitz, Mafteah ha Sheelot ve-ha-Teshuvot 
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and E. Shochman, Mafteah ha Sheelot ve-ha-Teshuvot shel Hakhmei 
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CHILDREN. The central purpose of marriage in Jewish tra- 
dition is procreation. The commandment in Genesis 1:28 is 
fulfilled according to Bet Hillel with one child of each sex 
and according to Bet Shammai with two boys (Yev. 6:6; Yev. 
61a—64a). The aim of a *levirate marriage is to perpetuate the 
name of the childless deceased. Children are considered a 
great blessing (Gen. 22:17; 32:13), and childlessness a source 
of frustration and despair (Gen. 30:1; 1 Sam. 1:10). A childless 
man was regarded as dead (Gen. R. 45:2), and the rabbis in- 
terpreted the biblical punishment of karet (“being cut off”) to 
mean that the sinner’s children would die in his lifetime, leav- 
ing him without continuation (Yev. 55a). A wife's failure to bear 
children during the first ten years of marriage was considered 
grounds for divorce (Yev. 64a). 

The statement in the Ten Commandments (see *Deca- 
logue) that children are punished for their parents’ sins “unto 
the third and fourth generation” (Ex. 20:5; Deut. 5:9) was ex- 
plained by the rabbis to refer only to children who persisted 
in the wrong deeds of their parents (Ber. 7a; Sanh. 27); etc.). If 
the children obey the Torah, they would not be punished for 
the sins of their fathers, “Every man shall be put to death for 
his own sins” (Deut. 24:16). The good deeds of parents, how- 
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ever, are rewarded to their children “unto the thousandth gen- 
eration” (Ex. 20:6; Deut. 5:10). According to legend, an angel 
smites the infant on his face at the moment of birth so as to 
make him forget the celestial visions and wisdom that he pos- 
sessed until then (Seder Yezirat ha-Valad in A. Jellinek, Beit 
ha-Midrash 1 (19387), 153-55). A newborn son was “protected” 
by the reading of the *Shema in the presence of the children 
of the community. The custom to visit a newborn male child 
and to hold a small feast in his honor (“Shalom Zokher”) has 
been practiced since the Middle Ages. Boys are named at cir- 
cumcision, girls when the father is first called to the reading 
of the Torah after the birth. 

The duty to circumcise and redeem (pidyon ha-ben) the 
firstborn child if it is a son is laid upon the father, as is the 
injunction to provide him with a proper education, a trade, 
and a wife. According to some amoraim, the father should 
also teach him how to swim (Kid. 29a). A father must also see 
his daughter married (ibid. 30b). The mother is enjoined to 
breastfeed her children during the first 24 months (Ket. 60b; 
Yev. 43a), and it is srongly recommended that the father pro- 
vide for them until their maturity (Ket. 49a-b), and not only, 
as the synod of *Usha held, until they were seven years old 
(ibid.). A father bears only moral responsibility for damages 
incurred by his children when they are minors, and even this 
moral responsibility ceases with girls at the age of 12 and one 
day and boys at the age of 13 and one day (see *bar mitzvah), 
even though the young man does not attain responsibility in 
such matters as real estate until the age of 20 (BB 156a). 

Children’s major obligations toward their parents and 
their teachers are to honor them (Ex. 20:12; Lev. 19:3; Deut. 
5:16) and, if they are needy, to provide them with food, dress, 
and personal attention (Kid. 31b; Sh. Ar. yp 240). Capital pun- 
ishment should be meted out to those who curse or beat their 
parents (Ex. 21:15, 17; Lev. 20:9, Deut. 27:16). A “*rebellious son” 
should be stoned to death (Deut. 21:18-21), and children who 
offend their parents may be dispossessed by them (BB 8:5 and 
133b), although such an action is otherwise frowned upon. 

Great emphasis is placed on the training of children in 
religious observance and teaching them Torah. *Judah b. Tema 
advised that healthy male children were to be taught Scripture 
at the age of 5 and Mishnah at 10, to fulfill the law at 13, and 
to study Talmud at 15 (Avot 5:21). According to another opin- 
ion (Sif. Deut. 46; Suk. 42a), a child’s education should begin 
as soon as he starts to speak distinctly. In the Middle Ages, 
the first day that a child attended school was considered an 
occasion for celebration. Jewish literature abounds in tales of 
child prodigies, and the wisdom of young Jerusalemites is es- 
pecially noted. Lamentations Rabbah 1:, 4 remarks upon the 
brilliance of a young girl of the town. 

Children, when minors, are held to be free from the per- 
formance of religious duties; introduction into the observance 
of ritual law has, nevertheless, always begun at an early age. 
In Temple times, they participated in the ceremonies, and in 
the sabbatical year were brought to the Temple when the king 
read Deuteronomy (Deut. 31:10-12). The Mishnah (Yoma 8:4) 
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suggests that children be trained gradually to fast on the Day 
of Atonement; the Gemara (Suk. 42a) states that a father ought 
to buy his son a lulay, tallit, and tefillin as soon as he can un- 
derstand their import. 

Parents are encouraged to take their children to the syna- 
gogue, where it is customary for them to sip Kiddush wine; to 
lead the congregation (in some communities) in the recital of 
*Pesukei de-Zimra, *Ein ke-Eloheinu, *Shir ha- Yihud, etc.; and 
to dress the Torah scroll (gelilah). Although a minor is usually 
not eligible for inclusion in a minyan, he may, in the opinion 
of some authorities be counted as an adult in case of emer- 
gency and if he holds a Bible in his hand (Sh. Ar., oH 55:4). 
In many congregations in the western world, it has become 
customary to hold special *children’s services on Sabbath and 
on holidays in order to initiate them gradually into synagogue 
rites and regular attendance. On *Simhat Torah, the children 
participate in the special hakkafot (“circuits”), carrying flags 
adorned with apples and candles. They are also called to the 
Torah reading under the patronage of the “Bridegroom of the 
Boys” (*Bridegroom of the Law). At the Passover seder, the 
child is an integral part of the ceremony because he recites the 
*Mah Nishtannah (the four questions). 

The rabbis advised parents to be firm in the upbringing 
of their children (Ex. R. 1:1) and drew attention to the verse 
“He that spareth his rod hateth his son” (Prov. 13:24). They 
also warned against favoritism, drawing on the Joseph story 
“because of the two sela weight of silk [the coat of many col- 
ors], which Jacob gave to Joseph in excess of his other sons, 
the brothers became jealous of him and the mantle resulted 
in our forefathers’ exile in Egypt” (Shab. 10b). According to 
R. Zeira, parents must fulfill promises made to children lest 
they should learn to tell untruths as a result of the example of 
unfulfillment (Suk. 46b). It is customary for a father to bless 
his children on Sabbath eves (and in some places also on Sat- 
urday night), after the synagogue service. For the legal aspects, 
see *Parent and Child. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Schechter, Studies in Judaism, 1 (1896), 
282-312; L. Loew, Die Lebensalter (1875), passim; ET, s.v. Av, Ben, 
and Bat; C.G. Montefiore and H. Loewe, Rabbinic Anthology (1963), 
516-22 and index. 


CHILDREN’S LITERATURE. This entry is arranged ac- 
cording to the following outline: 


INTRODUCTION 
CHILDREN’S LITERATURE IN HEBREW 
Early Period 
BIBLICAL PERIOD (UNTIL 200 B.C.E.) 
MISHNAIC-TALMUDIC PERIOD 
MEDIEVAL PERIOD 
Modern Period 
EUROPE 
EREZ ISRAEL AND THE STATE OF ISRAEL 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
CHILDREN’S LITERATURE IN YIDDISH 
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In the United States 
CHILDREN’S LITERATURE IN LADINO 
In the 20 Century 
HOLOCAUST LITERATURE 
CHILDREN’S LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND OTHER LANGUAGES 
English 
GREAT BRITAIN 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
LATER TRENDS 
Other Languages 
FRENCH 
GERMAN 
ITALIAN AND DUTCH 
ROMANIAN 
HUNGARIAN 
RUSSIAN 
POLISH 
CZECH AND SERBO-CROATIAN 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


INTRODUCTION 


The term children’s literature in this article is applied to differ- 
ent types of literary works. Up to the end of the 18" century 
it refers to literature whose style and treatment of content is 
also suitable for a young readership (age group 4-14 approx.); 
in the modern period it denotes works written specifically for 
children and compositions by children whose subject matter 
and theme do not necessarily fall into the adolescent category, 
for example, some of the Holocaust literature by children. 


CHILDREN’S LITERATURE IN HEBREW 


While until modern times very little literature was written for 
children, there is no doubt that some of the biblical and post- 
biblical Hebrew literature was widely read by the young and 
was part of the curriculum in Jewish education. It was only 
with the rise of interest in children’s education - the develop- 
ment of pedagogical methodology and child psychology - that 
a real children’s literature began to be composed. 


Early Period 

BIBLICAL PERIOD (UNTIL 200 B.C.E.). In early times, the 
first literary writings composed for children might have been 
proverbs and the young probably learned by heart short max- 
ims designed to teach them moral norms and proper behavior. 
Many of the proverbs were later written down and incorpo- 
rated into early Hebrew literature: “Hear, my son, the instruc- 
tion of thy father, and forsake not the teaching of thy mother” 
(Prov. 1:8). Undoubtedly, the Hebrew child was also an avid 
listener to the recitations of itinerant poets and storytellers, or 
to the legends and parables narrated by the elders and proph- 
ets sitting at the town gates. Biblical tales had a profound in- 
fluence on the development of children’s literature in general 
and Hebrew literature for children in particular. 


MISHNAIC-TALMUDIC PERIOD. During the mishnaic-talmu- 
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dic period the scope of education was enlarged and schools 
were established. Children learned to read the tales of the Bible: 
“How does a man learn Torah? First by reading the scroll and 
then the book” (Deut. R. 8:3). Isaac Baer *Levinsohn, in his 
Teudah be- Yisrael, infers from this passage that in those days 
the teachers had small scrolls containing stories and parables 
which they used in the education of the children. Legends and 
folktales, which had also gained popularity, were taught and 
the sages praised the “masters of the legend, who draw man’s 
heart like water” (Hag. 14a). The many legends and parables 
scattered throughout the Talmud and the Midrash, with their 
charm and simplicity, attracted children in every generation. 
The numerous collections and versions in which these have 
appeared bear witness to this phenomenon. 


MEDIEVAL PERIOD. From the beginning of the Diaspora to 
the Haskalah, Jewish education was almost exclusively reli- 
gious. The standard books at home or at school were the Bible, 
the Talmud, the Midrashim, and prayer books. From time to 
time, however, writers and scholars composed popular liter- 
ary works which captivated young readers. Among these were 
Isaac ibn *Sahula’s Mashal ha-Kadmoni, a 13"*-century work 
written in rhymed prose (*maqama), comprising parables, 
stories, and tales (Soncino, 1480); *Berechiah b. Natronai ha- 
Nakdan’s Mishlei Shualim, written in France in the 13 cen- 
tury and containing revised and translated versions of ani- 
mal fables (Mantua, 1557); and Jacob ibn Habib’s Ein Yaakov, 
a collection of legends from the Talmud (Salonika, 1516), of 
which special versions for the particular needs of children 
were published. 

Despite conservative teaching methods, many textbooks 
were published from the beginning of the 16" century, includ- 
ing books on grammar, on the Hebrew language, on letter- 
writing, and on ethical conduct. They were not specifically for 
children and rarely contained material that had literary value. 
Petah Sefat Ever li-Yladim, by Abraham *Cohen (Vienna, 
1745), was an exception; it includes parables and short legends. 
Side by side with this written literature, there existed an oral 
children’s tradition: stories told by inspired teachers, mothers, 
and grandmothers, and the lullabies they sang. Some of these 
were eventually printed. 

[Uriel Ofek] 


Modern Period 
The history of European Jewish-Hebrew and Hebrew litera- 
ture, which dates back to 1779, as well as the history of Erez- 
Israeli and Israeli Hebrew children’s literature, is the history 
of an ideologically oriented attempt to build a new literary 
system and simultaneously generate the field of its consumers 
and producers. It is a history characterized by strong ideologi- 
cal inclinations as well as delayed developments, until Israeli 
children’s literature was structured similarly to the European 
systems which it sought to emulate from its outset. 

The peculiar circumstances of its development in the 
course of its more than 200-year history involve the special 
status of the Hebrew language as the language of high culture 
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rather than the native language of its readership, as well as the 
multiterritorial existence of Hebrew culture, a situation which 
ended only when the center of Hebrew culture was categori- 
cally transferred to Erez Israel in the mid-1920s. 


EUROPE. Books for Jewish children or passages addressing 
children in texts or manuscripts for adults were written in 
Europe for as long as Jewish communities were in existence. 
In fact, one of the first acts of a Jewish community in the pro- 
cess of establishing its communal life was the creation of an 
educational system for children. 

Every community facing the challenge of children’s edu- 
cation responded to it, inter alia, by the production of texts for 
children. These texts endeavored to offer practical roads to the 
kind of socialization and identity the community wished to 
construct. Every community and every social group offered 
different solutions to these two issues: the issue of identity and 
the issue of socialization. 

References to Jewish children as consumers of various 
Hebrew texts are to be found from the Middle Ages onward in 
various Jewish texts. From the 12" century, certain texts, taken 
mostly from the broader domain of Jewish literature - the 
Bible, the Talmud, commentaries on the Talmud, and prayer 
books - were used for educating the young. Several scholars 
believe that some passages were included in the Haggadah ex- 
plicitly for the use of children. In the 16" and 17 centuries, 
there were increasing efforts to write texts specifically for chil- 
dren, mostly in the form of catechisms. However, these be- 
came a socially recognized phenomenon only towards the end 
of the 18" century, with the emergence and crystallization of 
the modern concept of childhood; as in the case with Euro- 
pean children’s literatures such a concept was a precondition 
for the development of Jewish-Hebrew children’s literature. 
Nevertheless, Jewish-Hebrew children’s literature required 
in addition a substantial modification of the basic views of 
Jewish society, in particular those concerning children’s edu- 
cation and attitudes towards the non-Jewish world, in order 
to make possible the development of a distinct and autono- 
mous system of children’s books. Only when such a change 
occurred at the end of the 18" century within the framework 
of the *Haskalah (Jewish Enlightenment) movement in Ger- 
many was there culturally room for books for Jewish children 
in the modern sense. 

The Haskalah movement believed that in order to shape 
a new mode of Jewish life and to change the Jewish world 
view into a modern and enlightened one, a total reform in 
the Jewish educational system must take place, basing the 
curriculum on a rational and non-religious foundation. The 
curriculum of its new network of schools proposed such a 
change and ultimately created a demand for new and dif- 
ferent books. This was marked in 1779 by the publication of 
David Friedlaender’s Lesebuch fuer juedische Kinder (Berlin 
1779, edited with the help of Moses Mendelssohn), for the 
use of the Juedische Freischule zu Berlin's students. Its pub- 
lication signified a turning point in the history of books for 
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Jewish children, primarily because it was the first to declare 
itself as a Lesebuch (reader) in the modern sense of the no- 
tion, and secondly, because it gave expression to the social and 
cultural maskilic project in which books for children played 
an important role in distributing maskilic tenets and ideolo- 
gies. The Lesebuch represented a unique attempt to translate 
the ideology of the Haskalah movement into practical terms, 
and reflected a unique effort to create a symbiosis between 
the German and the Jewish cultures, where the similarities 
between the two cultures were emphasized and points of ap- 
propriation were searched for. These two principles were be- 
yond the need to publish maskilic books for children which 
would be distinctly different from the books published in the 
framework of the traditional former system, naturally un- 
equipped to meet Haskalah demands. As a result, dozens of 
non-religious books were published during the Haskalah in 
the German-speaking world. 

At first the books were written in Hebrew and German or 
in a bilingual format. Hebrew was used mainly in grammars 
and Lesebuecher, and to a lesser extent in literary translations 
and the few original works. Some of the books were bilingual - 
a side-by-side presentation of Hebrew and German. Towards 
the beginning of the 19" century writing in German became 
more and more predominant with the exception of grammar 
books, which continued to be published in Hebrew. 

The maskilic texts could not be based on the traditional 
models of the Hebrew book and the new system had to find 
models upon which its repertoire could be constructed. In 
light of the close relations between the Haskalah and the Ger- 
man Enlightenment, books of the German Enlightenment 
were an ideal, if not the most desirable, model for imitation. 
As a result, dozens of books were written and published, all 
modeled on the German repertoire of books for children. The 
new system of books for Jewish children endeavored to fol- 
low German children’s literature both in its stages of develop- 
ment and in the nature of its repertoire. However, in agree- 
ment with its internal ideological needs, it adapted itself to an 
earlier stage of development of German children’s literature 
and not to that current at the end of the 18 century and the 
beginning of the 19". 

The concrete ways in which Haskalah used the German 
system was determined by its interpretation of the evolu- 
tion of the children’s literature of the German Enlightenment 
and of its repertoire. This process involved the translation of 
concepts and ideas which was not necessarily in accordance 
with the ways German children’s literature viewed itself. Fur- 
thermore, once Jewish-Hebrew children’s literature had cre- 
ated a certain image of German children’s literature, this im- 
age was sustained for a long time without really taking heed 
of the changes and developments taking place within Ger- 
man literature itself. Jewish-Hebrew children’s literature was 
characterized by the monolithic nature of its texts, and even 
in later stages of its development Jewish writers adhered to a 
limited number of textual models and seldom deviated from 
this fixed repertoire. It was almost as though at a given point 
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in time certain models, texts, and processes of development 
in the evolution of German children’s literature were joined 
to form a circle, which later became the sole frame of refer- 
ence for the system of books for Jewish children for almost 
an entire century. This frame of reference consisted mainly of 
the translation of German Enlightenment texts, or the pro- 
duction of a small number of original Hebrew texts based on 
the German. Translated texts were in fact privileged to the 
extent that, to the best of our knowledge, all books for chil- 
dren published by the Haskalah in Germany were either offi- 
cial translations, pseudo-translations, or original texts based 
on existing German models. 

The eligibility of texts for translation was determined by 
the extent to which they reflected the ideological inclinations 
of the Haskalah. Consequently, German texts were translated 
if they were written by German Enlightenment writers, and 
or if they explicitly conveyed Haskalah values. 

These principles of selection resulted in an abundance 
of moralistic poems, fables, instructive texts, and geography 
books, and the total exclusion of fictional narratives, such 
as short stories and novels, until the mid-19" century. Most 
popular were biblical stories in accordance with the prefer- 
ence for Jewish themes Avtalion Biblische Historien, German 
and Hebrew fables (by Berachiah ha-Nakdan, Magnus Gott- 
fried Lichtwer, Christian Gellert, Albrecht von Haller, and 
Friedrich von Hagedorn, or of ancient writers like Aesop), 
para-scientific texts which were characterized by an attempt 
to introduce new scientific ideas (Baruch Linda’s Reshit Lim- 
udim, parts 1 and 2, Berlin, Dessau, 1788, which was based on 
the German Naturgeschichte fuer Kinder, by Georg Christian 
Raff), or Isaac Satanow’s Mishlei Asaf in three parts (Berlin, 
1789, 1792, 1793), and Meggilat Hasidim (Berlin, 1802), as well 
as instructive texts (predominantly translations of Campe: 
Robinson der Juengere (Breslau, 1824; Warsaw, 1849; Przemysl, 
1872 [5672]; Die Entdeckung von Amerika, (Altona, 1807 [5567]; 
1810 cannot be traced; Vilna, 1823 [5583]; Breslau, 1824 [5584]; 
Lemberg, 1846; Merkwiirdige Reisebeschreibungen (Lemberg, 
1818 [5578]; Yafo, 1912 [5672]; Theophron (Odessa, 1863); and 
Sittenbuecher fuer Kinder aus gesitteten Staenden (Breslau, 
1819; Prague, 1831; Odessa, 1866; Warsaw, 1882)). 

These texts continued to be present on the Jewish scene 
long after the cultural center had been transferred to Eastern 
Europe. Thus, the books for children transcended geographi- 
cal boundaries and the boundaries between the centers of He- 
brew-Jewish culture in Europe. Books for children also tran- 
scended the boundaries of the addressee, and texts written 
for children addressed adults almost until the end of the 19 
century. More often than not, the same texts were published 
for adults as well as for children. Literary material which was 
first published by various Jewish periodicals was later recycled 
in the form of readers for children. These readers frequently 
served as reading material for adult Jews, especially of who had 
no formal education, paving their way into a modern world. 
Para-scientific books were read by adults, indeed, sometimes 
primarily by adults. In fact, it may be assumed that the label “a 
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book for children” was occasionally used more as a cover than 
as an indication of a “real” addressee. It could function as a 
cover because the children’s system, owing to its peripheral po- 
sition in culture, stood less chance of being closely scrutinized 
and was therefore often a convenient vehicle for the introduc- 
tion of new and hitherto prohibited texts and models. 

With the transfer of the center of Hebrew culture to East- 
ern Europe (mostly to Poland and Russia) and especially in 
the framework of the Hibbat Zion and Ha-Tehiyyah move- 
ments, the Hebrew language regained its dominance in texts 
for children. It is in those years that the basis of Hebrew chil- 
dren’s literature was established and for the first time it formed 
a system distinct from other systems of Hebrew culture. It 
was shaped as a system different from other systems of books 
for Jewish children which continued to exist in Europe until 
World War 11 (in Yiddish or in the local languages: German, 
Russian, and Polish). 

At the end of the 19" century, Hebrew children’s litera- 
ture in Europe underwent a change, which stemmed primarily 
from the establishment of an educational system in Hebrew 
intended to promote the national revival. Societies and orga- 
nizations were founded in Europe with the aim of disseminat- 
ing the Zionist idea, national education, and the Hebrew lan- 
guage through educational institutions. The aim of the Safah 
Berurah (Clear Language) and Hovevei Sefat Ever (Lovers of 
Hebrew) societies was to transform Hebrew from a literary 
language into a spoken language by founding Hebrew schools 
in which Hebrew was spoken and by the publication of chil- 
dren’s books. One of its outcomes was the establishment of 
the *Moriah publishing house. Founded in Odessa in January 
1902 by Yehoshua Hana *Rawnitzki, Shin *Ben-Zion (Simhah 
Alter Gutmann), and Hayyim Nahman “Bialik, Moriah was 
active primarily in publishing basic books, textbooks, and 
readers for schools. Its first project was the publication of five 
volumes of Bible stories (1902 and thereafter), which was very 
successful. In the first year of publication, the first volume was 
printed in five editions. Its second large project was a compi- 
lation of Hebrew legends (aggadot) adapted for youth, in six 
volumes, because Bialik believed that legend was at the time 
the only original literature for children in Hebrew. From 1910, 
Moriah also began publishing literature for young readers in 
a series called “the Moriah library for youth,’ which included 
original books written mainly by writers for adults, among 
them *Shalom Aleichem, Mendele Mokher Seforim (Sholem 
Yankev *Abramovitsh), Sholem *Asch, Aaron A. *Kabak, Shin 
Ben-Zion, M. *Berdyczewski, Eliyahu Miednik, and Meir Siko 
(Meir *Smilansky). In parallel, Rawnitzki and Bialik published 
translated literature printed by the Turgeman publishing 
house, which was founded in 1911 in the framework of Achi- 
noar books and issued translations of classic children’s books 
such as The Adventures of Tom Sawyer (Hebrew title Meoraot 
Tom), Pictures from the Life of Youth in America (1910, trans- 
lated by Israel Hayyim Tawiow), Don Quixote (1911, trans- 
lated by Bialik), Spartacus (1911, translated by Jabotinsky), A 
Thousand and One Nights (1912, translated by David Yellin), 
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Grimm's Fairy Tales (1919, translated by David Frischmann), 
and others. After the revolution in Russia, the publishing 
house discontinued its operations. 

The most active publishing house for children in Eastern 
Europe was Tushiyah, headed by Ben-Avigdor. In the course 
of three years, from 1895, Tushiyah issued about 300 booklets 
in its Library for Youth in the form of two series: “for chil- 
dren” and “for young adults.” Most of these were adaptations 
of classics by Grimm, Hugo, Gustafsson, Pushkin, Tolstoy, 
D’Amicis, and Thomas Mayne Reid. A small number were 
original works, such as Ba-Ir u-va-Yaar by Judah Steinberg, 
Kol Aggadot Yisrael by Israel Benjamin Levner, and Le-Maan 
Ahai ha-Ketanim by Aharon Liboshitski 

On the whole, translated literature continued to play an 
important role in the development of Jewish-Hebrew chil- 
dren’s literature in Eastern Europe. Since contacts with the sur- 
rounding and neighboring cultures were strongly endorsed by 
the men of letters, Jewish-Hebrew children’s literature tended 
to translate extensively as well as to use translated texts as 
models for original writing of Hebrew texts. For instance, 
Judah Steinberg, the author of the fables in Ba-Ir u-va- Yaar 
(1896, Odessa), which enjoyed much popularity and a wide 
readership, was called “the Hebrew Andersen,’ comparing him 
to a respected foreign example. 

At the outset, the publication of Hebrew books for Jew- 
ish children in Europe in the 19* century gained great mo- 
mentum. It was the first time in the history of modern Jew- 
ish-Hebrew children’s literature that books for children were 
methodically published, out of a desire to build a complete 
system with a rich repertoire. Nearly all the big Hebrew pub- 
lishing houses in Europe were involved in publishing Hebrew 
children’s literature as well as newspapers and periodicals for 
children in Hebrew. Their motivation was both ideological 
and economic. A relatively large group of authors began writ- 
ing for children. Some of them wrote primarily for children 
or only for children. A few were particularly prolific: Judah 
*Steinberg, Aaron *Liboshitzki, Solomon Berman, Judah Leib 
*Levin, Israel Hayyim *Tawiow, Noah Pines, Itzhak Berkman 
(*Katznelson), and Israel Benjamin *Levner, the last writing 
more than 25 books, some of which became bestsellers. 

The flourishing publishing activity early in the cen- 
tury ended in a crisis. The number of publishing houses 
engaged in publishing children’s books was greater than 
the demand of the market, and some of the publishers had 
to slow down or totally discontinue their activity. Some at- 
tempts were made in Warsaw to found publishing houses for 
children’s books, such as Barkai and Ophir, but they did not 
succeed. 

In 1911, Ben-Avigdor attempted to cope with the crisis 
by establishing a federation of publishing houses called Cen- 
tral, which also included Shrebrek, Progress, and Ha-Shahar. 
Central later merged with the Sifrut publishing house. After 
World War 1, the publishing house recovered and remained 
in operation as a publisher of readers and books for children 
and young adults almost until World War 11. 
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The establishment of the *Tarbut educational system in 
1922, which operated in the interwar period in Poland, Ro- 
mania, the Baltic states, and Russia in 200 elementary schools 
and kindergartens, secondary schools, and teachers’ seminar- 
ies, created the need for the continuation of the existence of 
Hebrew children’s literature in Europe, even after the center 
of Hebrew literature in Europe had declined. For a short pe- 
riod, Tarbut was successful because of the awakening of na- 
tional consciousness. Hebrew became a spoken language in 
hundreds of schools, and an attempt was made to maintain 
the publication of Hebrew books at any cost, as well as to es- 
tablish new publishing houses to replace those that had closed 
down or curtailed their activity during the war. Most of these 
publishing houses, like Senunit (1919); the Temarim illustrated 
library (1920); Bibliotheka Universalit (1919-20), and Sifriyat 
ha-Hinukh he-Hadash (1928) were supported by various ed- 
ucational institutions but received their major support from 
Tarbut. As long as a Hebrew school system existed in Europe, 
there was a justification for maintaining literature in Hebrew 
for Jewish children, and books in Hebrew continued to come 
out almost until the outbreak of World War 11. 

Nevertheless, despite the comprehensive educational 
project of Tarbut, Hebrew children’s literature was still writ- 
ten in most cases for children whose mother tongue was not 
Hebrew. Even the overwhelming success of Abvraham *Mapu’s 
Ahavat Zion 1853, Vilna) which continued to be a best seller 
among young and old until the end of the 19** century, could 
not change the fact that it never became a “native literature.” 
This resulted in a gap between the insufficient demand, on 
the one hand, and the superfluous supply, on the other, which 
made the system unstable and fragile and caused recurrent 
economic crises. 

Writers for children in Eastern Europe continued to re- 
gard Hebrew children’s literature as an educational tool and 
consequently wrote texts with a didactic orientation. At this 
stage, Hebrew children’s literature still tolerated only one cri- 
terion for the rejection or acceptance of texts for children: the 
extent of their conformity to didactic and/or ideological te- 
nets. As a result of the circumstances of its existence, Hebrew 
children’s literature in Europe maintained its superficial ex- 
istence and was unable to release itself from the ideological 
frameworks which determined its character. The ideological 
hegemony resulted in the system’s remaining incomplete for 
a considerable period, lacking some of the sub-systems exist- 
ing in other European children’s literatures at the time. In fact, 
Hebrew children’s literature managed to liberate itself from the 
exclusive hegemony of ideology only much later in Erez Israel 
and mainly after the foundation of the state of Israel, where 
Hebrew children’s literature as a “native literature” developed 
into a heterogeneous and diversified system. 


EREZ ISRAEL AND THE STATE OF ISRAEL. The case of He- 
brew children’s literature in Erez Israel was completely differ- 
ent. Already in the late 1880s, several decades before the es- 
tablishment of a system of adult literature, children’s literature 
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began to develop in Erez Israel. This means that the first lit- 
erary system that developed in Erez Israel was that of books 
for children, though it was stabilized only after the literary 
center had definitely been transferred to Erez Israel, i.e., in 
the mid-1920s. 

The first texts for children were educational texts - read- 
ers and textbooks, such as Eliezer *Ben-Yehuda’s geography 
book 1813 le-Hurban Mikdashenu, 5643 (1883), David *Yellin 
and Ben-Yehuda’'s first reader for children, Mikra le-Yaldei 
benei Yisrael, 5647 (1887), which included about 20 revised 
talmudic legends and parables of the sages in simple He- 
brew; Yehudah Grasovski, Hayyim Zifrin, and David Yude- 
levitch’s Bet ha-Sefer li- Venei Yisrael, 5651 (1891); Ben-Yehuda’s 
Kizzur Divrei ha-Yamim li-Venei Yisrael, 5652 (1892), and 
Mordekhai Lubman’s Sihot bi-Yediot ha-Teva, 5652 (1892). 
Later they were followed by some literary texts for leisure 
which included stories, poems, fables, legends, and moral 
tales, such as Grazovski and Arye Horovitz’s series Sehiyat 
ha-Hemdah le-Yaldei Benei Yisrael (eight translated book- 
lets), 5652 (1892), and Grazovski, Zifrin and Yudelevitch’s 
Shaashuim Yom Yom, 5652 (1892). 

But when the system of Hebrew education adopted the 
method of teaching “Hebrew in Hebrew” the scraps could not 
satisfy the appetite of a lion. Once this method was adopted, 
the Hebrew language was much more powerfully dissemi- 
nated, as the schools became the major agents of its distribu- 
tion. In the process of the creation of Hebrew as the language 
of the culture of the Yishuv, children were viewed as a vehicle 
for distributing the new Hebrew culture and their teachers as 
the main soldiers in an army participating in this war. Ben- 
Yehuda, as well as major political figures such as Menahem 
*Ussishkin and Zeev *Jabotinsky spoke explicitly about the de- 
cisive role of the children and their educators in this national 
project of creating a new secular Hebrew culture. 

Teaching in Hebrew in a Hebrew environment created 
for the first time in the history of Hebrew children’s literature 
a genuine readership. This readership generated an urgent 
and immediate need for adequate texts for children in all the 
fields of child culture. Fulfilling the demand was not an easy 
task. The relation between demand and supply was just the 
opposite of the one prevalent in Europe. Memoirs of teach- 
ers relate time and again how difficult it was to find in Erez 
Israel adequate books for children. In fact, until the 1920s, the 
publishing center of Hebrew children’s literature was still in 
Europe and the needs of the system in Palestine were largely 
filled through books published in Europe. Furthermore, books 
by writers who had already settled in Erez Israel at the end of 
the 19» century and the beginning of the 20» were published 
mainly in Warsaw, Odessa, and to some extent Cracow, even 
if they were first published in Jerusalem. For example, Ze'ev 
Jawitz’s book Tal Yaldut intended for the children of Palestine, 
was published in Vilna in 1897 and was also distributed for the 
use of Hebrew schools in Eastern Europe. Kizzur Divrei ha-Ya- 
mim li-Venei Yisrael be-Shivtam al Admatam (Jerusalem, 1892) 
by Eliezer Ben-Yehuda, was also published in Vilna in 1906. 
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Yehuda Grazovski’s reader, Bet Sefer Ivri (Jerusalem, 1895-97), 
was published in Warsaw in 1912. Zeev Jawitz’s Divrei ha- Ya- 
mim (Jerusalem, 1890) was published in an expanded edition 
in Warsaw in 1893. Yehudah Grazovski’s Hanukkah was pub- 
lished in Odessa (1892) and then in Warsaw (1920) as well as 
his Mi-Sippurei Anderson (Odessa, 1893); Hemdah *Ben-Ye- 
hudah’s Me-Hayyei ha-Yeladim be-Erez Yisrael was published 
in Warsaw (1899), as well as her Bimei ha-Bazzir (Cracow, 
1906). Kadish Leib (Yehudah) *Silman’s Ha-Hashmonayim 
ha-Ketanim was published in Warsaw (1911). 

However, already in the early 1920s books written and 
published in Europe were rejected as being inadequate for 
children growing up in Erez Israel. European Hebrew chil- 
dren's literature, whose circumstances of development were 
drastically different from those of Erez Israel, could not serve 
anymore as a reservoir of models and texts. Unlike the case of 
Hebrew literature for adults, where the transfer to Erez Israel 
implied continuity in terms of the repertoire of the system, 
Hebrew children’s literature, facing new needs, had to orient 
its development to new and different grounds. 

During the first three decades of the 20' century, the 
creation of a children’s culture in Erez Israel demanded the 
construction from scratch of all its components, ranging 
from children’s songs to fairy tales, stories, novels, and non- 
fiction prose, from schoolbooks to Hanukkah, Tu Bi-Shevat, 
and Passover poems as well as to the ceremonies in schools 
and kindergartens. The scarcity of schoolbooks overshadowed 
any other deficiencies of the child culture and consequently 
the needs and demands of the educational system enjoyed 
first priority. 

The Kohelet publishing house, established by the Teach- 
ers Union in Erez Israel in 5665 (1905), played a major role 
in this undertaking. Kohelet concentrated at first on supple- 
menting the most urgent needs of the educational system and 
thus published very few literary texts for leisure. It published 
schoolbooks, a geographical lexicon, and a zoology book and 
after World War 1 began issuing literary texts in the series Ozar 
ha-Talmid. Given however, the necessity to create a child cul- 
ture from scratch, schoolbooks also included original poems 
and stories and served as reading material for leisure. 

During World War t hardly any books for children were 
published, except for few that were issued in the framework 
of the project of the *Palestine Office of the Zionist Organi- 
zation. The Palestine Office created a committee at the begin- 
ning of the war to produce a comprehensive program for the 
translation of masterpieces of world literature, among which 
several children’s books were included. Two other minor proj- 
ects were responsible for the publication of several booklets: 
Ha-Mashtelah, which was established in Jerusalem in 1915 and 
issued five booklets and Sifriyah Ketanah li-Yeladim, which 
was established in Jaffa in 1916 and issued 55 booklets. 

Most of the schoolbooks published between 1905 and 
1923 were written by a new group of teachers, among whom 
the three teachers of the Girls School in Jaffa were the most 
prominent: Mordekhai Ezrahi (Krishevsky), Yosef Azaryahu 
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(Ozarkovski), and Yehiel Yehieli (Jochelchik). Along with 
purely educational considerations, the activities of the group 
were also - and perhaps mainly - guided by national con- 
siderations and the desire to create a new type of Jew. To this 
end, they attempted to compile a repertoire for everyday be- 
havior and renovated ceremonies to replace the traditional 
religious ceremonies. In this framework they published sev- 
eral schoolbooks and readers, partially written by them and 
partially taken from other sources. One of their readers - Si- 
frenu (1919-21) - became especially widespread. The Sifrenu 
series was widely acclaimed, published in approximately 20 
editions, and used by most of the Hebrew schools throughout 
the country; *as late as 1935 a revised version entitled Karmenu 
was still being published. 

These texts endeavored to present an “autochthonic He- 
brew child” by the use of several devices, among which the 
most conspicuous were representation of the “native” way of 
speaking (through the introduction of many dialogues) and 
repeated descriptions of various local settings in Erez Israel. 
The texts offered clear-cut opposition between the child of 
Erez Israel and that of the Diaspora, emphasizing the out- 
door life of a child in Erez Israel as compared with the indoor 
settings of the child of the Diaspora. The Hebrew child was 
presented as free, even naughty, self-confident and attached 
to the Land of Israel, engaged in new activities such as excur- 
sions to places linked to the ancient history of “the people of 
Israel” and singing the “songs of Zion.” The textual plots usu- 
ally consisted of a juxtaposition of events of ancient (biblical) 
history and current events in Erez Israel. 

In the 1930s the addressee of Hebrew children’s literature 
was already a child for whom Hebrew was a native language, 
and very often his only language. Hebrew children’s literature 
was no longer seen in the 1930s as a means of disseminating 
the Hebrew language, but it was still regarded as a means of 
disseminating national values and cultivating national yearn- 
ings as well as promoting ideological tenets. The leadership 
of the Yishuv coopted Hebrew children’s literature as a major 
vehicle for educating the young and molding their character. 
Most writers for children were teachers and educators who, 
with the exception of Levin Kipnis, were politically defined 
and continued writing along the same lines as their predeces- 
sors. Most prominent among them were Eliezer Smoly, Zevi 
Livneh (Liberman), and Bracha Habas. 

The framework of writing for children was indoctrinar- 
ian, as can be seen, for example, in the works of Bracha Habas. 
One of the most prominent figures in the field of children’s 
literature-- an editor and author at the *Histadrut’s Youth 
Center, which had been founded by Berl *Katznelson--and 
publishing regularly as a journalist for Davar and Davar li-Ye- 
ladim, Bracha Habas presented in her texts the narrative of an 
evolving nation, in which the Jewish community was fighting 
for its life and homeland. It was characterized by an attempt 
to present an ideal of the Hebrew individual consisting of his 
perfect conduct and his authentic language. The books also 
constructed national heroes and offered descriptions of the 
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landscape of Erez Israel, as well as encouraging aliyah (immi- 
gration to Erez Israel). In terms of their values these writings 
promoted the agenda of the Zionist mainstream: self-sacrifice 
for the sake of the state in-the-making, national pride, love of 
the soil, agriculture work, and life in a collective. 

This was true even for non-recruited literature, such as 
Yemimah *Tshernowitch-Avidar’s Shemona be-Ikevot Ehad 
and Nahum Gutman’s Ha-Hofesh ha-Gadol, 0 Taalumot ha- 
Argazim. It was even true for lullabies, such as Shir Eres by 
Emmanuel Harussi, which reads: “The granary of Tel Yosef is 
set on fire/ smoke also comes out of Bet Alpha/ but you should 
not cry anymore/ lay down, nap and sleep” 

However, not all writers were required to comply with 
ideological demands, certainly not the most prestigious writ- 
ers for adults such as Hayyim Nahman Bialik, Saul *Tcher- 
nichowsky, Zalman *Shneour, Jacob *Fichmann, and De- 
vorah *Baron, who regarded their writing for children as a 
national task, an indispensable component of the creation of 
the new nation. 

The involvement of prestigious writers for adults in the 
writing for children continued to characterize Hebrew chil- 
dren's literature in the 1930s and 1940s, though they did not 
necessarily regard their writing for children as serving ideo- 
logical aims. The texts of prominent modernistic poets such 
as Abraham *Shlonsky, Nathan *Alterman, and Lea *Goldberg 
later became classics of Hebrew children’s literature. At the 
same time a specific group of professional writers for children 
began to emerge. This process of differentiation, whose first 
buds can be traced back to the late 1930s, was fully manifested 
in the 1950s with writers such as Yemimah Tshernowitch-Avi- 
dar, Yaakov *Churgin, Anda *Amir-Pinkerfeld, Miriam *Ya- 
lan-Stekelis, Fania *Bergstein, and Aharon Zeev. 

One of the means of filling out the system as quickly as 
possible and approximating the conditions of European cul- 
ture was by translation, which was reinforced by the wish to 
prove that all the child’s educational and cultural needs could 
indeed be supplied in Hebrew. This made the translation of 
the so-called children’s classics a priority. In light of the al- 
most monolithic character of the original texts, the variety 
of the repertoire was achieved through translation. Already 
before World War 1 several translations of books for children 
had been published: Jules Verne’s Seviv ha-Arez bi-Shemonim 
Yom (Around the World in 80 Days, translated by Ben- Yehuda, 
5661 (1901)) and Karl Gutzkow’s Uriel Akosta, translated by the 
teachers of the girls’ school in Jaffa, Jerusalem, 1906). Later 
on some publishers began specializing in translated litera- 
ture for children. Most prominent among them was Omanut, 
which published translated literature almost exclusively (in 
1932, for example, Omanut published 30 translated books and 
one original). Until 1944, when it was closed down, Omanut 
published almost 500 translated books from among the best 
known classics, mostly translations from German and Rus- 
sian. In the 1940s and 1950s Am Oved and Sifriyat ha-Poalim 
concentrated on publishing translated literature. The books 
published by Sifriyat ha-Poalim gave expression to its world 
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view. Most of them were translated from the Russian and were 
deeply immersed in Soviet culture. The Shahrut series of Am 
Oved, on the other hand, concentrated on translations of clas- 
sics such as Yotam Ha-Kasam and Ziknei Bet ha-Sefer be- Vil- 
bay, or books with Jewish themes, such as George Eliot's. In 
fact, several publishers adopted the criterion of Jewish themes 
as determining their editorial selection. For instance, in the 
framework of the Dorot series of the Yizrael publishing house 
were published the 12 volumes of Zikhronot le-Vet David as 
well as adaptations of Meir Lehmann, Ludwig Philippson, 
George Eliot, and Benjamin d'Israeli 

During the 1940s the narratives characterizing texts for 
children were in several respects a continuation of the previ- 
ous ones: Hebrew children’s literature continued to be an en- 
gaged literature, subjugated to ideological tenets. Erez Israel 
was still presented as the antithesis of the Diaspora. The char- 
acterization of the protagonists remained the same: assertive 
children, independent, lovers of nature, and native speakers of 
Hebrew. Special place was given to historical heroes of the near 
or ancient past, like Judah Maccabee, Joseph Trumpeldor, and 
Alexander Zeid, who shared similar traits: courageous, moti- 
vated by their love for their country, working its soil, honest 
and moral, and prepared to give their lives in defense of its 
people and its land. The archetypal protagonist was involved 
in events in which enemies were endangering the land and 
people of Israel and injuring their national pride. Defending 
the people and the land, the protagonists restore their dignity 
and often die heroic deaths. 

Much place continued to be given to the descriptions of 
Erez Israeli holidays and festivals which replaced the tradi- 
tional ceremonies of the Diaspora. Also similar was the pref- 
erence of the agricultural settlement to the city and the lengthy 
descriptions of the landscape and of the nature. 

In terms of their location, the stories were almost always 
set in a kibbutz or moshav. Even when the protagonist lived 
in the city, the story was to take place in an agricultural set- 
tlement. The message of the titles was more often than not of 
an ideological nature (Smoly’s Ha-Naar Amiz ha-Lev (“The 
Brave-Hearted Boy”), Halperin’s Yaldei ha-Sadeh (“Children of 
the Field”)). The child protagonist is prepared to take chances, 
even risking his own life, but his relations with the adult world 
are fairly harmonious, with adults and children often replac- 
ing each other. 

Despite the harmonious relations, the presentation of 
the family began to change in the 1940s. The parents were not 
represented anymore as the center of the child’s life, nor as a 
source of authority. The child was represented as primarily 
attached to the Land of Israel and to nature, not to his par- 
ents. In many texts the children left home at an early age to 
fulfill pioneering missions and join a group (which thus re- 
places their family). Another change concerned the decline 
of the universal socialist ideology whose place was taken by 
the national ideology. 

The most decisive change in the narrative of the 1940s 
resulted, however, from the need to relate to the Holocaust as 
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well as to the preparations for the proclamation of the State 
of Israel. Three narratives were consequently developed: the 
narrative of the ties to European Jewry in times of affliction 
(and afterwards the narrative of the Holocaust), the “military” 
narrative, and the narrative of the lessons that should be drawn 
from the Holocaust. 

The negation of the Diaspora typical of children’s litera- 
ture of the 1930s was replaced by the story of European Jewry 
in distress. It was marked by concern for and identification 
with their plight. Other stories dealt with the immigration of 
refugee children, describing their difficult exodus when leav- 
ing the dreadful conditions of Europe. Here the narrative of 
survival immigration replaced the previous narrative of ideo- 
logical immigration in a clear attempt to change the readers’ 
attitude towards survival immigration. From the end of 1942 
the story of children from Erez Israel rallying to help Jew- 
ish children in the Diaspora evolved (for example, Yemimah 
Tshernowitch-Avidar and Mira Lobe’s Shenei Re’im Yazu la- 
Derekh (1950)), as well as of stories told by a grandfather to his 
grandson in Erez Israel, in which he nostalgically describes his 
childhood in the Diaspora. The stories depicted the sense of a 
shared fate, and even alluded to the helplessness of the Yishuv 
and its inability to provide real assistance to Diaspora Jews in 
distress. The literature for very young children generally kept 
silent about the events in Europe, though sometimes it incor- 
porated two levels of reading: the text for the very young was 
accompanied by a tragic level addressing the adult reading 
the texts to children. 

In fact, the children’s literature of the 1940s was the first 
to provide a means for telling a story of the Holocaust that 
was not being told in any other discourse. From this stand- 
point children’s literature told a unique Holocaust story, col- 
ored by a sense of remorse about the negation of the Diaspora, 
dominant in the literary and educational discourse prior to 
World War 11. 

Alongside the Holocaust narrative there evolved in the 
early years of World War 11 the “military” narrative which 
told the story of youths (sometimes children) in Erez Israel 
fighting the enemy in defense of the homeland. At its peak, 
particularly during the years of the anti-British struggle, it 
described children as daring and irreplaceable fighters. At 
first the war was a central theme in literature for very young 
children and was absent in the literature for older children. 
Latter most of the “military” literature addressed older chil- 
dren. The archetypal story was that of a close-knit group of 
children described as a quasi-“military” unit, who, instead of 
using their skill as detectives to solve a mystery (as was often 
the case with young detectives of Western literature), fought 
against an enemy threatening to conquer their country. They 
also described the fighting ability of the young Hebrew collec- 
tive as representing an unparalleled “military” force. Several 
stories began to point directly to the British as the enemy of 
the Zionist endeavor. The Arabs of Palestine were also marked 
as the national enemy, against whom war was inevitable. The 
portrayal of an enemy who was present “here and now” turned 
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the “military” narrative into a recruitment story. For the first 
time in the history of Hebrew children’s literature, a pres- 
ent-day conflict was depicted in which children would play a 
unique and central role. 

Translated literature continued to be published. Owing 
to the strong link with the Soviet Union and Russian culture, 
most of the texts were translated from Russian or by the use 
of Russian literature as a mediating system. Some were ap- 
propriated by the Hebrew system almost as original. This was 
the case of Ha-Mefuzar mi-Kefar Azar 1943) translated by Lea 
Goldberg, or Kornei Chukovsky’s Limpopo (1943) and Barma- 
lai (1946) translated by Natan Alterman. 

Writing original popular children’s literature, such as de- 
tective stories, was still tabooed in the 1940s, unless they were 
immersed in an ideology, which praised the military abilities 
of the younger generation. Two typical examples are Yemi- 
mah Tshernowitch-Avidar’s best seller Shemona be-Ikevot 
Ehad (1945) which told the story of a group of eight kibbutz 
children who managed to capture a dangerous German spy 
during World War 11 and Nahum Gutman’s Ha-Hofesh ha- 
Gadol, 0 Taalumat ha-Argazim 1946), which told the story 
of two youths who endanger their lives while trying to save 
an important shipment needed by the Jewish Yishuv under 
Turkish rule. 

Towards the end of the World War 11 there evolved the 
narrative of the “national lesson” which combined the Holo- 
caust and the “military” narratives into a new narrative - that 
of revolt and revenge of Jewish Diaspora children. This new 
narrative had its roots in the Warsaw ghetto revolt (April 1943) 
which left a mark on the narrative of the Yishuv. This narra- 
tive, often accompanied by chilling descriptions of violence, 
coupled the Holocaust to the heroic fighting of the few against 
the many. Its stories described children from “there” avenging 
family members who had been murdered; it also emphasized 
the generational aspect of the revenge and the ethos of an un- 
derground war waged by youngsters. The story of integrating 
the child-survivor into the society of children in the Yishuv 
began to take shape. Its protagonist was an orphaned child- 
refugee who arrives in Erez Israel. Physically and mentally 
broken, he is integrated into a group of children within a short 
period of time, and forgets his traumatic past. The “correct” 
mode of absorption illustrated by this narrative took on the 
character of a “cure.” The child was often adopted by a family 
or a Hebrew collective and his adoption was accompanied by 
a systematic effort to erase the memory of the horrors of the 
Holocaust. The survivor's successful integration was depicted 
as a happy ending. The large number of texts that presented 
such modes of integration indicates that very many writers 
were party to an effort to assist in the absorption process. It 
was only in the 1970s that the memory of the survivors was 
called upon and no longer required to be suppressed. 

During the 1950s the Holocaust narrative was weakening 
whereas the “military” combined with the “national lesson” 
became dominant, especially in popular children’s literature 
which gradually and cautiously was gaining some legitimacy, 
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but still drew much fire. When Yigal *Mossinsohn began pub- 
lishing in 1949 Hasambah - the first series of original popu- 
lar literature - he was vehemently attacked for corrupting the 
souls of the children of Israel, and this despite the ideological 
underpinning of the series. The Hasambah series, first pub- 
lished by the children’s magazine Mishmar li-Yeladim, told 
the story of a group of children who participated in many 
adventures and was deeply rooted in the Zionist narrative 
and values. 

Hence, from the mid-1950s, Hebrew children’s literature 
was no longer exclusively the product of an ideological mo- 
tivating force. More emphasis was then put on the aesthetic 
and psychological features of the texts for children. Aspects of 
life which were previously ignored were gradually introduced 
in the 1960s. Themes which had been taboo were now placed 
on the literary stage: divorce, death, sex, protagonists of social 
groups previously ignored (such as women or young girls), ur- 
ban life, various ethnic groups. The change can be discerned 
not only in terms of theme but in the poetics of the texts as 
well, driven by the wish to introduce the child’s point of view. 
In several texts the authoritative point of view of a narrator 
was replaced by the child’s point of view or by the introduc- 
tion of more than one point of view. 

Since the 1950s, with an acceleration of the process in the 
19608, children’s literature has undergone a process of auton- 
omization and normalization. From a literature bearing the 
ideological burden of the Zionist project, regarding itself as 
one of its major agents, it became similar to Western children’s 
literature. This was evident in both the professionalization of 
children’s literature - a clear distinction was made between 
literature for adults and literature for children — and the spe- 
cialization of several publishing houses in children’s literature. 
Almost all large publishing houses were involved in publish- 
ing for children and most of them appointed editors specifi- 
cally for children’s literature. The economic basis of children’s 
literature became much more solid, several books for children 
became bestsellers, and several writers for children made their 
living from writing (Devorah Omer, Galila Ron-Feder) even 
before this was the case with writers for adults (*Oz, *Gross- 
man). The professional differentiation coordinated with gen- 
der differentiation - most of the professional writers for chil- 
dren were women. At the same time almost all known writers 
for adults (with the exception of Yehoshua *Kenaz) wrote at 
least one book for children, though only Grossman and *Sha- 
lev did it systematically. 

The status of the writer for children was enhanced by the 
award in 1978 of the highly prestigious Israel Prize to three au- 
thors in recognition of their life's work in children’s literature 
(Nahum Gutman, Anda Amir, and Levin Kipnis). 

The standard of visual presentation of books for children 
progressed enormously and a new generation of illustrators 
for children became an integral part of the scene. Age differ- 
entiation became more and more distinct: books for infants, 
books for toddlers, books for preschoolers, books for the first 
grades, books for youth. 
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Since the 1970s, Hebrew children’s literature has expe- 
rienced a tremendous boom. Publishing policy, even of the 
publishing houses of the labor parties, was now placed on a 
commercial basis in its broadest sense. That is to say, books 
were chosen for publication either because they were believed 
to be valuable, or saleable, or both. 

The system of children’s literature has managed to be- 
come a complete system consisting both of popular and high 
literature. The number of published books and the number 
of copies sold has increased considerably. No fewer than 480 
children’s books were published in 1976, of which 194 were new 
titles and 286 were reprints. The number of books published 
more than doubled between 1965/6 and 1979/80, and almost 
tripled in the 20 years between 1965/6 and 1986. 








Year No. of children’s books No. of total % 
books 

1965-66 145 2,230 6.5% 
1970-71 173 3,353 5.1% 
1975-76 480 3,522 13.5% 
1979-80 366 4,892 74% 
1980-81 219 4,387 4.9% 
1986-87 304 5,300 5.7% 
1992 244 4,608 5.2% 
1996 210 4,909 4.2% 











The Central Bureau of Statistics does not have data for 
books published after 1996. However, according to the data 
of the Jewish National and University Library (which is not 
necessarily in accordance with the data of the Central Bureau 
of Statistics), they received 463 children books in 1996 (7.7%), 
518 in 1997 (7.8%), 450 in 1998 (7.2%), and 474 in 1999 (8%). 
Since then the percentage of children’s books has declined: 
370 in 2001 (5.3%), 317 in 2002 (4.5%), 346 in 2003 (4.1%), and 
426 in 2004 (5.5%). 

The ulta-Orthodox world did not remain indifferent to 
the boom in Hebrew children’s literature. Probably in an effort 
to compete with it, ultra-Orthodox writers, especially women 
writers, began writing in mass for children; among them most 
prominent is Yokheved Sachs. To a lesser extent was the effort 
to write books for the children of the settlers in the occupied 
territories (for instance Emunah Elon), probably in an attempt 
to promote a different value system from the one prevalent in 
Hebrew children’s literature since the 1970s. 

Poetry for children was allotted considerable space and 
new writers began writing poetry for children, introducing 
new models which emphasized the child’s point of view and its 
individual character (Adulah, Datyah Ben-Dor, Hagit Benzi- 
man, Shlomit Cohen-Assif, Edna Kremer, Haya Shenhav and 
Miric Senir). Yehudah Atlas’s Ve-ha-Yeled ha-Zeh hu Ani (1977) 
served as a model for the presentation of the child as a specific 
unique individual rather than a stereotyped “gabar’ In addi- 
tion, the writing of lyric poetry for children developed (Tirzah 
Atar and Nurit Zarchi), satirical poetry (Efrayim Sidon), phil- 
osophical poetry (Mikhal Senunit), or ironical poetry (Meir 
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Shalev). Writing of prose for the very young also increased: 
some of it was based on a realistic model (Nira Harel, Miriam 
Roth), others on a didactic model (Alona Frankel), fantasy 
(Haya Shenhav), or prose challenging the family role model 
(Meir Shalev and Etgar Keret). 

The range of topics covered by children’s literature ex- 
panded greatly both as a result of the “normalization” of the 
system and because of its nexus with European and American 
children’s literatures, which were undergoing a similar process. 
Instead of the earlier, almost exclusive focus on realistic fic- 
tion about the history of the Jewish people and the history and 
the life of the people of Israel the door was opened to themes 
from the private sphere which had previously been shunned, 
such as first love, friendship, parent-child relations, children’s 
adventures, death in war, death of family members, divorce, 
and family crisis in general. Even when describing the group 
or the community the books concentrated on the child’s point 
of view, his fears and his wishes. For instance, Raya Harnik’s, 
Ahi Ahi (1993), Uri Orlev’s Hayat ha-Hoshekh (1967) and 
Yaakov Shavit’s Nimrod Kelev Zayid (1987) deal with a child’s 
response to the death of a father or brother. Other writers 
depict conflicts between the individual and society, notably 
Nurit Zarchi’s Yaldat Huz (1978), Ofrah Gelbart-Avni’s Kirot 
she-lo Roim (1992), Roni Givati’s Mishalot Horef (1993), Yis- 
rael Lerman’s Ha- Yeled mi-Gedat ha- Nahal (1992), and Yona 
Tepper’s David Hezi Hezi (1990). 

Some of the prose writing for older children continued 
to be realistic fiction about the history and life of the Yishuv 
in the pre-State period, and the history of the Jewish people. 
Merkaz Shazar and Yad Ben-Zvi, usually not involved in pub- 
lishing for children, initiated the publication of historical nov- 
els, presumably due to the success of several historical novels 
as major agents in the construction of past images, notably 
Devorah Omer’s Ha-Bekhor le- Vet Avi (1967) and Sarah, Gib- 
borat Nili (1969). Among the prominent authors to publish 
such works were Dorit Orgad (Ha-Hatufim li-Zeva ha-Zar, 
1986), Devorah Omer (Pitom be-Emza ha-Hayyim, 1984, and 
Ahavat Itamar, 2001), and Esther Streit-Wurzel (Ha-Berihah, 
1969). These novels did not introduce the critical historical 
narrative which became popular in both historiographical and 
prose writing for adults. Except for Daniella Carmi, there was 
no attempt to shed light on the “other,” nor to write critically 
about the Zionist project. On the other hand, unlike previ- 
ous historical novels written during the pre-State period (like 
Smoly’s), writers did not hesitate to explore the shortcomings 
of their protagonists and did not endeavor to imbue the child 
with national values of heroism. 

The model of the Zionist adventure narrative of popu- 
lar literature was replaced by an adventure model based on 
the child’s world. Especially popular were books by Semadar 
Shir and the series Jinji by Galila Ron-Feder. Like any other 
popular literature the stories are based on a certain repetitive 
pattern. They are highly respected in terms of their charac- 
ters, their role division, the world described, and the devel- 
opment of the plot. 
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The narrative of the Holocaust changed and was not 
limited to the survivor generation but to the second genera- 
tion as well. The books relate the dreadful events of the Ho- 
locaust combined with stories of survival. The narrative is of 
a documentary nature or between realism and fantasy, for 
instance, Uri Orlev’s, Ha-I bi-Rehov ha-Zipporim (‘The Island 
on Bird Street, 1981), winner of the Andersen Prize; Tamar 
Bergman's Ha-Yeled mi-Sham (1983); Ami Gedalia’s Ha-Ed 
ha-Aharon (1989); Ruth Ilan-Porath’s Kurt Ahi (1983); Rivka 
Keren’s Kayiz Azuv, Kayiz Me’ushar (1986); Irena Liebman’s 
Sus Ez u-Shemo Zariz( 1988); and Ruth Almog’s Ha-Massa 
Sheli im Aleks (1999). 

The fields of picture books and books for the very young 
have changed significantly in terms of the design and graph- 
ics of books. A new generation of artists followed Nahum 
Gutman and Aryeh Navon, who illustrated several books for 
children. Most prominent among them were Orah Eyal, Ora 
Eitan, Alona Frankel, Hilah Havkin, Avner Katz, Danny Ker- 
man, Ruth Modan, and Ruth Tsarefati. 

Translations and re-translations of children’s classics 
(most of them dating back to the end of the 19 and the be- 
ginning of the 20" centuries) continued to predominate. 
The most important of these appeared in the framework of 
the Kitri series by the Keter publishing house, which pub- 
lished new translations of, among others, Joanna Spyri’s Heidi, 
George Sand’s La Petite Fadette, Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle 
Toms Cabin, Edmondo de Amicis’s Cuore, Waldemar Bonsels’s 
Die Biene Maja und Ihre Abenteuer, Jules Verne’s Michel Strog- 
off, Henryk Sienkiewicz’s Wpustyni i w puszczy (“In Desert and 
Wilderness”), Mark Twain's The Prince and The Pauper, Victor 
Hugo’s Les Miserables, R.L. Stevenson's Treasure Island, Charles 
Kingsley’s The Water-Babies, Rudyard Kipling’s The Jungle 
Book, Alexander Dumas's La Tulipe Noir, Alphonse Daudet’s 
Tartarin Sur Les Alpes, and L.M. Montgomery’s The Foundling. 
The Marganit series by the Zemora publishing house special- 
ized in translations of American and European classics of the 
20' century, such as several of Roald Dahl’s books (Matilda 
and Danny the Champion of the World), Laura Ingalls Wilder’s 
Little House on the Prairie, Anna Sewell’s Black Beauty, Joel 
Chandler Harris’ Uncle Remus, Eleanor H. Porter’s Pollyanna, 
Edith Nesbit’s The Railway Children, Ferenc Molnar’s A Pal- 
utcai Fiuk, Robert Lawson's Rabbit Hill, and Louise Fitzhugh’s 
Harriet the Spy. 

In addition, popular and successful children’s literature, 
published mainly in the United States and England, began to 
be regularly translated into Hebrew, often within months fol- 
lowing publication of the original. In addition to the Harry 
Potter series, works of well known writers such as Eric Hill 
(the English Spot series) or the Olivia books by the American 
Ian Falconer have also been translated almost immediately 
after they appeared. 

Hebrew children’s literature has undergone tremendous 
changes over the last 200 years. Starting as a literature with 
virtually no natural reading public, it has acquired a large 
and stable reading public. Although it was believed to serve 
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as a tool for other purposes, it managed to liberate itself from 
ideological and didactic constraints, and to emerge as a full 
and “normal” system, having a “normal” reading public and 
functioning on the same basis as any other national literature 
in the West. 

[Zohar Shavit (24 ed.)] 


IN THE UNITED STATES. Besides Israel and Europe, the 
United States is the other large Jewish center, where a sub- 
stantial children’s Hebrew literature developed. A function of 
the different aspects of the U.S. Jewish educational system at 
various times, it also depended on writers of children’s Hebrew 
literature who had emigrated from Europe. The first U.S. read- 
ers were copies or imitations of children’s books that had been 
put out in Europe; for example, Reshit Limmudim le-Yaldei 
Benei Avraham, by A.R. Levy (1895). By the turn of the cen- 
tury a considerable number of Hebrew readers, adapted to the 
U.S. Hebrew educational environment, were published. They 
were written in an easy style and had a limited vocabulary. 
Most prominent in this field was the educator Z. Scharfstein, 
founder of the New York educational publishing house Shilo, 
which printed dozens of Hebrew textbooks and readers. 
Children’s literature in the United States developed spo- 
radically because it mainly depended on emigrant Euro- 
pean authors (the most noted works of that period are Abra- 
ham Luria’s Ahavah Nisgavah - Hizzayon li-Venei ha-Neurim 
(1892), and Ezekiel Levitt’s Ha-Nerot Hallelu (1903). After 1916, 
however, it grew into a serious literary activity. The regular 
flow of publications has primarily been due to the activities 
of such public institutions as bureaus of Jewish education and 
the *Histadrut Ivrit. Public bodies, such as the Association of 
Hebrew Teachers, various bureaus for Jewish education, and 
the Jewish Education Committee, also published booklets for 
children in a very easy style. Among these were the follow- 
ing series: Maasiyyot le-Tinokot (15 numbers); Orot and Mikra 
Oneg (19302, about 20 numbers), edited by Z. Scharfstein; Si- 
friyyah le-Var-bei-Rav and Sippurim li-Yladim (1954), by Akiva 
Ben-Ezra; Ha-Ivri ha-Katan (1938-45) published in Chicago 
and Sippurim Yafim (1932-38), by H.A. *Friedland (Cleveland, 
100 numbers). The Lador Publishing House, established by 
the Jewish Board of Education in New York printed children’s 
books, including adapted modern and classical works, biogra- 
phies, and essays on religion and on society. Hebrew children’s 
literature in the United States is only produced occasionally. 


[Uriel Ofek] 


CHILDREN’S LITERATURE IN YIDDISH 


Yiddish literature for children had its beginnings in the folk- 
lore that sprang up among the people and for the most part 
was not especially oriented toward the young. Up to the end 
of the 19 century, children’s literature was in general orally 
transmitted in the home: folksongs, lullabies, stories based 
on the Bible and Talmud, and stories translated into Yiddish. 
Relatively few Yiddish children’s books existed; among them 
were Spanishe Haydn oder Tsigayners (“Spanish Heathens or 
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Gypsies”), an 18'*-century translation; and two late 19'»-cen- 
tury texts: Reb Khayml der Kotsin (“Reb Chaim, the Judge,’ a 
play by Joel Berish, 1867) and Yontevdige Ertseylungen (“Holi- 
days Tales,” a collection of stories by Mordecai Spektor, 1889). 
*Sholem Aleichem’s story “Dos Meserl” (“The Penknife,” 1887) 
may be regarded as the first Yiddish story for children, al- 
though it was not initially a children’s story. Yiddish children’s 
literature began to appear in the first half of the 20" century. 
It enjoyed its most fertile period during the interwar years. 
The origins of Yiddish children’s literature are to be sought 
in the development of Yiddish-language educational institu- 
tions, both secular and religious, for which textbooks were 
published, both original compositions and translations. One 
of the early manifestations was in Yiddish periodicals for chil- 
dren, usually edited by teachers. The first was Farn Kleynem 
Oylem (“For the Young Audience”), edited by Joseph Heftman, 
which appeared as a supplement in Di Yidishe Vokh (“The Yid- 
dish Week,” 1912-13). 

Following the Holocaust, Yiddish children’s literature 
continued to be published only in the Americas. In Argen- 
tina, for example, the periodical Argentiner Beymelekh (“Ar- 
gentine Saplings”) began publication in the late 1930s, and in 
the United States, the periodical Kinder Zhurnal (“Children’s 
Magazine”), appeared through the late 1970s. 


In Europe 

In the early 20 century numerous institutions began to pub- 
lish children’s literature, among them: the Kletzkin Farlag in 
Vilna (from 1908) and the Kultur Lige (founded in 1917 in 
Kiev), both of which later moved to Warsaw. The system of 
Yiddish-language schools in Poland, Tsisho (cysHo; Tsentrale 
Yidishe Shul Organizatsye, “Central Yiddish School Organi- 
zation’), founded the press Shul un Lebn (“School and Life”). 
By the 1920s there were several publishers of Yiddish books 
in Warsaw. Shloyme Bastomski founded a press in Vilna, 
Naye Yidishe Folkshul (“New Yiddish People’s School”), and 
Moyshe Taykhman directed the press Kinderfraynd (“Chil- 
dren’s Friend”) in Warsaw. The Orthodox Agudat Israel 
founded the press Beys-Yankev in Lodz. All of these presses 
published Yiddish books (originals, adaptations, and transla- 
tions) and periodicals for children. 

In Vilna the periodicals Der Khaver (“The Friend,’ 1920- 
22 and 1929-39) and Grininke Beymelekh (“Green Saplings,’ 
1914-15, 1919-22, 1926-39) appeared, most of the issues un- 
der the editorship of Bastomski. In Warsaw the periodical 
Kinderfraynd (1936-39) was edited by Moyshe Taykhman. 
Agudat Israel published the children’s periodicals Kinder 
Gortn (“Kindergarten, from 1924) and Frishinke Blimelekh 
(“Fresh Blossoms”). 

The fathers of modern Yiddish literature also wrote and 
adapted childrens’ literature - works by Sholem Yankev *Abra- 
movitsh (Mendele Moykher Sforim) and Sholem Aleichem 
(e.g., his Mayses far Yidishe Kinder (“Stories for Jewish Chil- 
dren’; 1918)), and Motl Peysi dem Khazens (“Mot Peysi, the 
Cantor’s Son’; 1913). I.L. *Peretz also wrote many books and 
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poems for children, as well as adapting folktales. Modern Yid- 
dish children’s literature included original texts, adaptations, 
and translations. Literary works of various genres and for a 
range of ages were published. It began from song games and 
counting songs for small children, continued with stories about 
animals, friends, and school, and extended to folktales and 
travelogues for adolescents. Many writers emigrated from their 
original homes to other countries in the course of their lives. 

The following is a partial listing of the most important 
authors: Soviet Union - Rokhel Boymvol, Benjamin Gutianksi, 
Yehezkel *Dobrushin, Daniel *Charney, Der *Nister, Leib 
*Kvitko, Itzik *Kipnis, Helene Khatzkeles (translator); Poland 
(including Vilna) - Shloyme Bastomski, Moyshe *Broderzon, 
Blume Hamburg, Falk Heilperin, Gabriel Weissman, Malke 
Chaimson, Joseph Tunkel (Der *Tunkeler, who also translated 
works of Wilhelm Busch), Kalman Liss, Kadie *Molodowsky, 
Leib Malakh, Sore Reisen; Romania - Eliezer Steinbarg, fa- 
mous as a writer of parables, also wrote many works for chil- 
dren; Germany - Joseph-Hillel Levy, Eliezer Schindler. 


In the United States 
At the beginning of the 20" century there were a number of in- 
dividual presses active, but most publishers of children’s books 
were school systems. Children’s periodicals were also pub- 
lished by such organizations as Kinderland (“Child-Land”) and 
Kindertsaytung (“Children’s Newspaper”) by the Workmen's 
Circle; Kindervelt (“Children’s World”) by the Natsionaler Ar- 
beter Farband; Yungvarg (“Young Folks”) by the Internatsion- 
aler Arbeter Ordn; Kinder-Zhurnal (“Children’s Journal”) by 
Matones, the press of the Sholem Aleichem Folks-Institut. 
In the United States anthologies published for children 
included adaptations and abridgements of classics, as well as 
new original works. Most Yiddish children’s authors in the 
Americas were immigrants born in Eastern Europe, some 
of whom began to write while they were still living in Eu- 
rope and continued to do so after immigrating. Among them 
were Ephraim *Auerbach, David *Ignatoff, Benjamin-Jacob 
*Bialostotzky, Rivke Galin, Hermann Gold, Jacob *Glatstein, 
Naphtali *Gross, Leah K. Hofmann, Peretz *Hirschbein, 
Zishe *Weinper, Nahum Weissman, *Yehoash, Nahum *Yud, 
Chaver-Paver, Nahum Khanin, Aleph *Katz, A. Leib (Abra- 
ham-Mordecai), Mani *Leib, Ida Maaze, Kadie *Molodowsky, 
Yudl *Mark, Moyshe *Nadir, Shloyme Simon, Leon Elbe, 
Ida Kozlowsky-Glazer, Yosl Kotler, David Rodin (Eliyahu 
Levin), Isaac-Elkhanan Rontsh, Isaac-Hersh Radoshitsky, 
Abraham *Reisen, Shloyme Shneider; Argentina - Moyshe 
David Giesser, Shneer (Shneur) Wasserman, Zalman Was- 
sertzug, Litman (Simkha Freylekh), Zelik Mazur, Abraham 
Moshkowitz, Samuel Tzesler, Avigdor Spitzer. 


[Adina Bar-El (2"4 ed.)] 


CHILDREN’S LITERATURE IN LADINO 


In contrast to Hebrew and Yiddish, Ladino, the language spo- 
ken by Sephardi Jews in Mediterranean countries, especially 
Turkey, the Balkans, and Erez Israel, was not taught in schools. 
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As a result, comparatively few literary works for children are 
written in Ladino. On the other hand, there exists a rich folk 
literature in this language, which formed part of the cultural 
upbringing of the youth. 

The first readers for children in Ladino were transla- 
tions or “imitations” from the Hebrew, including excerpts 
from Menorat ha-Maor, King Solomon's Proverbs, Josippon, 
and other works. The many coplas (folk sagas and ballads) 
found in Ladino literature greatly enriched the lives of chil- 
dren, e.g., Akedat Yizhak, Yosef ha-Zaddik, Nes Hanukkah, 
and others, as well as poems composed for recital on Purim, 
at carnival time, and on other holidays. In the 18" century, 
some of these works began to be published, such as Abraham 
de Toledo's Coplas de Yogef ha-Zaddik (Constantinople, 1732). 
An important collection of Ladino parables was published by 
Kayserling (Budapest, 1809). 

When the demand for education made itself felt in the 
Sephardi communities, many textbooks for children came to 
be published, especially in Constantinople, Smyrna, Salonika, 
Belgrade, and Vienna. One of the readers written for children 
was Sefer Hanokh la-Noar by Abraham Pontremoli (1872), in- 
cluding moral tales and parables. 


In the 20 Century 
At the turn of the 20" century, Ladino fiction for children 
made its appearance. Initially it consisted mostly of transla- 
tions of classical works and Hebrew stories by Ben Avigdor, 
Yehudah Burla, and others. In Salonika, Jerusalem, and Con- 
stantinople there also appeared many adventure stories — orig- 
inals and imitations — which were usually serialized. Among 
the writers of adventure tales were Alexander b. Ghiat; Elia 
Carmona (Rav-ha-Hovel he-Amiz, Halomo shel Jack ha-Katan, 
1910-12); Ize de Pirlilo (“Bat-Soher ha-Peninim, 1901); David 
Fresco (He-Hayyat ha-Ivver, 1926, and many other works); J.S. 
Behar (Silamar, 1926); and Benzion *Taragan, whose books 
appeared both in Salonika and in Jerusalem. Many of these 
works were read by adults as well as by children. Some modest 
literary activities in Ladino also took place in North Africa. 
When the State of Israel was established, most of the Jew- 
ish communities in the Middle East emigrated either to Israel 
or elsewhere. With the demise of these Jewish centers in the 
Diaspora, the younger generation abandoned its “Diaspora” 
language, and for all practical purposes children’s literature in 
Ladino came to an end. 


[Uriel Ofek] 


HOLOCAUST LITERATURE 


Children’s literature of the Holocaust emanates from two ma- 
jor sources: adults writing reflectively about themes derived 
from Holocaust occurrences and children writing, revising, or 
reflecting upon their personal adolescent experiences. 

The first category includes such writers as Dr. Seuss (The- 
odor Geisel) and Eve Bunting. The former author’s thinly dis- 
guised antisemitism theme in The Sneetches, and his Yertle the 
Turtle, a stand-in for Hitler, harken back to Seuss’s March 20, 
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1942, turtle victory cartoon in the radical newspaper Pm news- 
paper (Minear, 1999). Bunting’s Terrible Things is a picture 
book allegory closely paralleling Martin Niemoller’s poem, 
“First They Came for the Jews.” Such literature, taught induc- 
tively, has great appeal for children 7-11. For slightly older 
readers is Hana Volavkova's beautifully edited I Never Saw an- 
other Butterfly..., children’s drawings and poems from Terezin, 
1942-1944, including Pavel Friedmann’s poem, “The Butterfly,” 
A much different book is Yuri Suhl’s Uncle Misha’s Partisans, 
about Jewish resistance fighters living in the forests near Kly- 
nov, a Ukranian village, where the 12-year-old orphaned Mo- 
tele infiltrates Nazi operations. 

This latter book, a novel, raises questions about using 
fictional works to depict Holocaust events. Key is veracity to 
psychological and historical truths. Definitely worthwhile are 
Lois Lowry’s Number the Stars, about a 10-year-old Jewish girl 
assisted by a Danish peer to flee the Nazis by escaping to Swe- 
den; Uri Orlev’s The Island on Bird Street, about 11-year-old 
Alex’s survival experiences in the Warsaw ghetto; Jane Yolen’s 
The Devil’s Arithmetic, wherein modern teen-age Hannah 
turns into Jewish Chaya living in a 1942 Polish village. Simi- 
larly, Cherie Bennett and Jeff Gottsfeld’s Anne Frank and Me 
transforms the super modern teenager, Nicole, into a Jewish 
girl living in German-occupied Paris in 1942. The latter books 
both use a time warp effect to unsettle their protagonists and, 
hopefully, adolescent readers. 

Good teachers choose literary selections allowing for 
maximum exploration of human values. Holocaust educator 
Karen Shawn recommends that works selected reflect histori- 
cal reality, foster involvement and identification with the vic- 
tims and survivors, engage and enlighten the students, present 
the truth without traumatizing the reader, and offer flexibility 
of classroom use. Shawn, invoking Louise Rosenblatt’s reader 
response theory, stresses the value of teachers fostering a 
“transaction” between the reader and the text. 

Adolescents definitely make transactions when reading 
‘The Diary of a Young Girl by Anne Frank. Whether the diary 
is read and studied to learn about World War 11 Amsterdam, 
teen angst, relationships, life in hiding, or growth toward ma- 
turity and responsibility, the book’s 25,000,000+ copies sold 
worldwide elevate the book to its peerless status. “Anne had 
problems like mine!” is the universal cry of readers facing pu- 
berty. Recent critics are adjudging versions of Anne's diary, 
e.g., media depictions, or her father Otto's diary passages se- 
lections rather than Anne's own words. The diary remains, 
for many, the window to learning more about the Holocaust. 
Simon Wiesenthal gave his daughter the diary to read when 
she came of age. 

Anne’s writing, of course, is part of the world of children 
who have written, revised, or reflected upon their personal 
adolescent experiences. For older readers, the ones over 15, 
there is Night. Elie Wiesel’s experiences as a 12- to 16-year-old 
Hungarian Jew caught up, with his immediate family, in the 
maelstrom of the Sighet ghetto, the Auschwitz-Birkenau fac- 
tory of death, and Buchenwald, represent for many teens the 
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epitome of Holocaust death, degradation, and destruction. 
Selling but a few thousand copies annually after its 1960 Eng- 
lish publication, Night now sells approximately 400,000 cop- 
ies a year notes literary agent Georges Borchardt. 

Night, in fact, was one of five books most often taught 
by the then 100 Mandel (now Museum) Fellows trained at 
the United States Holocaust Memorial Museum, according 
to a survey conducted by this writer in 2000. The others were 
Gerda Weissman Klein's All But My Life, Ruth Minsky Sender's 
The Cage, Nechama Tec’s Dry Tears, and Primo Levi's Survival 
in Auschwitz. These books relate the experiences of relatively 
young victims (Levi, age 24, the exception) transported from 
Poland, Hungary/Romania, or Italy to various ghetto, con- 
centration camp, or death camp sites. Several spent years in 
captivity, the persecution/destruction of such youths being 
the core of Nazi genocide. 

A book set, widely sold, read, and studied, unusual in 
both form and approach, is Maus 1 and Maus 11, which tell 
the story of Vladek Spiegelman, an Eastern Poland Jew trans- 
ported to Auschwitz, as seen through cartoonist Art Spiegel- 
man's second generation eyes. The graphic comic book Pulit- 
zer Prize-winning set depicts Art’s father as a victim mouse 
in a world of Nazi cats. Volume two broaches how children 
somehow survive having a Holocaust survivor parent. 

A book, in many ways an adult book, often used with 
students in their later teens, is Simon Wiesenthal’s The Sun- 
flower. The 1998 version repeated the opening tale of the Jew 
Wiesenthal being confronted near the Lemberg (Lwow), Aus- 
tria, camp by a dying Nazi asking forgiveness for his part in an 
atrocious mass murdering of Jews. Wiesenthal, aghast at the 
request, poses the question for possible responses by leading 
authorities of our time - and by the readers. As youths explore 
the responses of the 53 experts, they discover a wide range of 
views, from absolute forgiveness (The Dalai Lama) to none 
(Cynthia Ozick). The challenge is in mediating morality. 

Cursory examination of foregoing literature reveals pic- 
ture books, poetry, novels, diaries, graphic comic book, biog- 
raphies, autobiographies, and memoirs. Owing to the varied 
forms, however, children’s literature of the Holocaust remains 
cross genre literature; not a separate one. 

One valuable addition to the diary genre is Alexandra 
Zapruder’s Salvaged Pages. Researching diaries largely from 
Eastern Europe, many previously unpublished or excerpted 
only briefly elsewhere, Zapruder reveals a wide range of ad- 
olescent responses to the varying situations of Nazi entrap- 
ment. Ranging in age from 12 to 22, nearly two dozen diarists 
chronicle their world shrinking from city to ghetto, to refor- 
mulated Jewish life, sometimes to concealment, to trains — to 
refugee status — or death. The writers, only six of whom sur- 
vive, share their fears, wishes, dislikes, and dreams. Mostly, 
however, these boys and girls explore their struggles to be 
moral in an immoral society. If Anne Frank's diary record re- 
flects innocence, Salvaged Pages reveals innocence stripped 
away. Zapruder’s diarists reflect considerable diversity of na- 
tionality, economic and social class, religious orientation, and 
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wartime experiences. Sheer survival is the chief concern. The 
ghetto diaries (e.g., Terezin, Lodz, Kovno, Vilna) are the rich- 
est; yet hardest to distill. Why did young people even confide 
in diaries during such terrible times? 

All 22 diarists were Jews. Zapruder’s book’s second ap- 
pendix, however, provides rewritten and reconstructed dia- 
ries, letters, diary-memoirs, and texts by young non-Jewish 
Nazi genocide victims. Most helpful are the Editor’s Note and 
Introduction, explaining how historians help readers distin- 
guish among diaries as immediate records, revised records, 
and reflective (sometimes post-war) records. 

The varied pieces of Holocaust literature written by adults 
and children can instruct and edify youths of all ages. “Age-ap- 
propriate,” in fact, is the term found in many states’ documents 
which mandate or promote (approximately half) Holocaust 
study. Works mentioned - and many others - can be used to 
reach educational objectives and standards. Adolescent read- 
ers entering the historical world of their peers become wit- 
nesses to the cataclysmic 1933-1945 events. Such witnessing 
can help perfect the world - Tikkun Olam. 

See also “Children’s Literature in Hebrew” above. 


[William Younglove (2"4 ed.)] 


CHILDREN’S LITERATURE IN ENGLISH 
AND OTHER LANGUAGES 


Most of the children’s literature on Jewish themes written in 
languages other than Hebrew, Yiddish, and Ladino appeared 
in English (either in Britain or the U.S.), although there were 
other significant contributions in Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope. In some countries Jews were prominent children’s writ- 
ers, producing books of general, rather than specifically Jew- 
ish, interest; a notable example was Felix *Salten, author of the 
German animal story Bambi (1923). However, those who ded- 
icated their work to the Jewish youngster sought not merely 
to retell the Bible stories, but rather to increase knowledge of 
and pride in the Jewish heritage. 


English 

GREAT BRITAIN. ‘Three pioneers of Jewish children’s literature 
in English were the sisters Celia (Moss) Levetus (1819-1873) 
and Marion (Moss) Hartog (1821-1907), who wrote Tales of 
Jewish History (1840), and Grace *Aguilar, author of Women of 
Israel (1845) and various works of fiction, notably The Vale of 
Cedars (1850), a romantic tale of heroism set among the Span- 
ish Marranos. Later, some of Israel *Zangwill’s novels, such as 
‘The Children of the Ghetto (1892) and The King of Schnorrers 
(1894), were popular children’s books. In time, too, English 
translations of many Hebrew and Yiddish classics by writers 
like H.N. Bialik and Shalom Aleichem became juvenile best- 
sellers. Under the pen name “Aunt Naomi,’ Gertrude Landa, 
wife of the journalist and author M.J. Landa, published a vol- 
ume of Jewish Fairy Tales and Fables (1908), while another 
collection of Jewish Fairy Stories (1947?) was edited by Gerald 
Friedlander. These books were part of the Shapiro Vallentine 
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publishing company’s “Library for Jewish Children” The series 
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also included Claud Field’s Jewish Legends of the Middle Ages 
and Samuel Gordon's The Lost Kingdom... (1926), a romance 
about the Khazars. Apples and Honey (1921), a “gift book for 
Jewish children,” was published by Nina (Davis) *Salaman, 
a noted writer and translator. Other books of the period in- 
cluded Kate Lady *Magnus’ highly successful Outlines of Jew- 
ish History (1886; revised 1958); J.M. Myers Story of the Jewish 
People (3 vols., 1924-25); and The Golden Thread (1963*) by S. 
Davis and M. Kaye. In 1931, Izak *Goller began publishing a se- 
ries of plays on biblical themes (e.g., A Purim Night’s Dream), 
which long retained their appeal to Jewish youngsters. 

The establishment in 1922 of the Jewish Memorial Coun- 
cil and of the Jewish National Fund’s education department 
in 1935 accelerated the production of Jewish literature for the 
young. The JNF issued hundreds of Jewish publications, in- 
cluding the annual Moledet, and Nitzanim (1950- ), short 
stories mainly about Erez Israel. In 1935, Joseph Halpern 
published his History of Our People in Bible Times, sequels 
appearing in 1939 and 1965; and Hyman *Klein produced 
various annotated religious texts for the young. Later, the 
publishing houses of Vallentine Mitchell and Soncino Press 
produced many children’s works on Judaism and Jewish his- 
tory; the authors of these included I. Fishman, $.M. Lehrman 
(d. 1988), and Isidore *Epstein. Among the best-known writ- 
ers of Jewish children’s books in Britain were Arthur Saul Su- 
per, who coedited an illustrated Children’s Haggadah (1933); 
Beth-Zion Abrahams (The Jews in England, 1950); Josephine 
Kamm (Great Jews, 1948-49; Leaders of the People, 1959); S. 
Alter Halpern (Tales of Faith, 1968); and Pamela Melnikoff 
(The Star and the Sword, 1968). Many works on Israel for Jew- 
ish youngsters also appeared. Books for Jewish children were 
published in the Commonwealth and included stories on 
Jewish and Israel themes by the South African writer Betty 
Misheiker (1919- ). 

An unusual and popular publication was Chronicles, 
News of the Past (1958), biblical newspapers in English and 
Hebrew editions, appearing in Israel. 


[Joseph Halpern / Godfrey Edmond Silverman] 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. Probably the earliest signifi- 
cant works for Jewish children to appear in the United States 
were those by the English writer Grace Aguilar, some figuring 
among the first books issued by the Jewish Publication Society 
of America. The poems of Emma *Lazarus also proved attrac- 
tive to young American Jews. A pioneer of Jewish literature for 
the young was Abram Samuel Isaacs (1852-1920), who wrote 
Stories from the Rabbis (1894), books on Moses Mendelssohn 
(1910) and Grace Aguilar (The Young Champion, 1913), and Un- 
der the Sabbath Lamp (1919). Many Hebrew classics appealing 
to young people have also appeared in English, translated by 
Shulamit Nardi, I.M. Lask, Martha Marenof, and others. Dur- 
ing the first decades of the 20" century Hannah Trager pub- 
lished stories about youngsters in Erez Israel (2 vols., 1920); 
and Samuel S. Grossman (1893-1930) produced plays on bib- 
lical and other Jewish themes. A prominent children’s writer 
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of the era between the world wars was Jessie *Sampter, whose 
works in this field include Around the Year in Rhymes for the 
Jewish Child (1920) and Far Over the Sea (1939), translations 
of poems by Bialik. The Tree of Life; Sketches from Jewish Life 
of Yesterday and Today (1933), a volume of prose, verse, and 
drawings, was produced by Enrico (Henryk) *Glicenstein 
and Alexander M. *Dushkin. Other leading writers for Jewish 
children included Sadie Rose Weilerstein (1895-1993), author 
of What Danny Did (1928), The Adventures of K’tonton (1935), 
and What the Moon Brought (1942); Elma Ehrlich Levinger 
(1887-1958), who wrote Jewish Holyday Stories (1918) and In 
Many Lands (1929); and Sulamith Ish-Kishor, author of The 
Bible Story (2 vols., 1921-23) and various collections of verse 
and prose. 

With the advent of Nazism in Europe, children’s books 
on Jewish themes rapidly multiplied. The process gained 
added momentum after the creation of the State of Israel, 
when the literature issued by religious and educational bod- 
ies and the various Zionist youth movements was reinforced 
by eminent American writers. Thus, Howard *Fast produced 
a Picture-Book History of the Jews (1942) and popular bibli- 
cal fiction; Meyer *Levin wrote works on Judaism and Israel 
for juveniles (The Story of the Jewish Way of Life, 1959); and 
Manuel Komroff (1890-1974) published a Bible Dictionary 
for Boys and Girls (1957) and Heroes of the Bible (1966). Other 
children’s writers were Lilly M. Klaperman, Dorothy Freda 
Zeligs, Freda Clark Hyman, and Abraham *Burstein. Edith L. 
Calisch (1898—?) emulated Britain’s Gertrude Landa with her 
Fairy Tales from Grandfather’ Big Book (1938). A very high 
proportion of Jewish children’s books have been sponsored 
by the various synagogue bodies in the United States and by 
national and local Jewish educational organizations. Children’s 
books on the festivals and general religious knowledge writ- 
ten from the Reform standpoint were produced by Sophia M. 
Cederbaum, Lillian B. Freehof (1906— ), and M.G. Gamo- 
ran (d. 1984); and from that of Conservatism or Orthodoxy 
by Lillian S. Abramson, Azriel Louis Eisenberg (1903-1985), 
Robert Garvey, the prolific Norma Simon, Morris Epstein 
(1922-1973), Sol Scharfstein (1921- ), Hyman Goldin, Rob- 
ert Sol, and Nissan Mindel (of the Habad “Merkos l’Inyonei 
Chinuch”). Bible stories were published by Behn Boruch and 
Gay Campbell (Ruth Samuels, 1912- ), and children’s oper- 
ettas and books on Jewish music by Harry Coopersmith (Jo- 
seph and his Brothers, 1953). Anthologies of interest to Jewish 
children and youth were The World Over Story Book (1952), 
edited by Norton Belth, Feast of Leviathan (1956), tales from 
Jewish literature by Leo W. *Schwarz and various “treasur- 
ies” by Nathan *Ausubel. Leading reference works included 
The Junior Jewish Encyclopedia (1957, 19637), edited by Naomi 
Ben-Asher and Chaim *Leaf, and A. Burstein’s New Concise 
Jewish Encyclopedia (1962). 


[Godfrey Edmond Silverman] 


LATER TRENDS. Not until the 19'* century, when educational 
philosophy and the growing popularity of child psychology 
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proclaimed the child a distinct personality with special needs, 
was any attempt made to create a body of literature which 
took into account the needs and development of children. 
The Jewish community in America did not attempt to supply 
children with suitable religious material until the 1920s, when 
first the Reform (UAHC) and later the Conservative (United 
Synagogue) movements established commissions of education 
which encouraged the writing of books dealing with legends, 
stories, teaching Jewish values, biographies, and books about 
Jewish holidays in addition to textbooks. Soon commercial 
Jewish publishing houses began to publish children’s books, 
but these seldom included original works. 

Denominational publishing still exists. The uAHC 
(Reform), Torah U’Mesorah (Orthodox), and the Merkos 
PInyonei Chinuch (Lubavich) publish a respectable list of 
books for children each year. United Synagogue no longer 
publishes children’s books except for pedagogical material and 
Sidduri, a recorded book for handicapped youngsters. Com- 
mercial Jewish publishing has not declined but has changed. 
Some of the old-time firms no longer publish children’s (or 
any) books, but new Jewish publishers have taken their place. 
Some of these are small, independent presses like Kar-Ben 
Copies, Dov-Dov, and Aura. sBs is a new commercial Jew- 
ish publisher who works with the Olivestone Press. Many of 
the Orthodox presses specialize in children’s books which de- 
pict a strict Torah life-style and use Hebrew or Yiddish freely 
within the text. Although the books are primarily written for 
children from all denominations because of their simple text 
and brightly colored cartoon pictures. However, stilted writ- 
ing, poor characterization and didactic moralizing eliminates 
most of these from the realm of literature. There is even an 
Orthodox comic book - “Mendy the Golem,’ which features 
“Oy Vader” 

Mesorah/Artscroll publishes with Torah U’Mesorah and 
has brought out several attractively illustrated anthologies of 
traditional modern stories. Judaica Press has established the 
Jewish mystery story as a vehicle for teaching Jewish values. 
Authors are Miriam Stark Zakon, Gershon Winkler, and Carol 
Korb Hubner. Feldheim has established a “Young People’s Se- 
ries” reviving many classics and commissioning original works 
like the Savta Simcha books by Yaffa Ganz. Children’s litera- 
ture from Orthodox Jewish presses remain a good source of 
stories based on Aggadah and tales of faith and piety. 

Of the independent presses Kar-Ben Copies has consis- 
tently issued attractive low-cost books for the young child. 
The need for books for the very young is quite new and is also 
addressed by UAHC. 

The Jewish Publication Society of America, long a pro- 
ducer of quality Jewish literature, inaugurated a new series of 
books for children in 1976 when it published Haym Salomon, 
Son of Liberty by Shirley Milgrim in honor of the Bicentennial. 
Since 1979 the jps has brought out approximately 2-3 chil- 
dren's books each year of good literary quality and format. 

Many of today’s children’s books are issued in paperback. 
Besides being less costly than hardcover books it has been 
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found that children are more likely to pick up a paperback to 
read than a hardcover book. 

Although the Jewish publishers are still deeply involved 
in publishing children’s books, they are outnumbered by 
the large trade publishers. The Holocaust and the establish- 
ment of the modern State of Israel brought many profes- 
sional writers, some of them non-Jews, to children’s literature 
with Jewish themes. These writers primarily wrote fiction, and 
some of them wrote well. The trouble in many cases was that 
they were not educated Jewishly and so - with the best of in- 
tentions — often distorted the Jewish aspect of the story. There 
were, however, also many exceptions where the talents of the 
professional writer were combined with Jewish knowledge. 

The 1960s and 1970s saw an upsurge in ethnic and mi- 
nority interest. Many authors, some of them Jews, were moved 
to explore their own background. The Jewish content of the 
books began to improve along with the writing style. This 
is apparent in the handling of sensitive subjects like, anti- 
semitism, intermarriage, and the Holocaust. Earlier novel- 
ists portrayed interdating and intermarriage as an answer to 
antisemitism and a step towards universal brotherhood, but 
books of the 1970 and 1980s recognized the insidiousness of 
intermarriage and celebrated the specialness of being totally 
Jewish. 

As for the Holocaust early novels show Jews as helpless, 
depending upon the largesse of their Christian friends for 
rescue; later novels tell stories of resistance, both physical and 
spiritual, and of courage. Recently many personal narratives 
and biographically based novels have been written by survi- 
vors and their children, who are also writing about what it 
means to be a child of survivors. 

Books about Israel have decreased since the 1960s. Five 
were written in the 1970s, but in the 1980s there has been no 
children’s fiction about Israel. There has been one good non- 
fiction reference book, The Junior Encyclopedia of Israel by 
Harriet Sirof. 

Because of the high costs of four-color printing there are 
still not enough good picture-books being produced. Never- 
theless, there has been a certain increase and Yeshiva Museum 
held an exhibit of original Jewish children’s picture-book art. 
Two awards are given annually for the best Jewish children’s 
picture-book and there is no lack of good artists. 

The Jewish Book Council continues to develop attractive 
posters, bookmarks, and kits and to publicize Jewish Book 
Month in schools and libraries. It grants annual awards for the 
best children’s books and regularly reviews children’s books in 
the press releases it distributes to the Anglo-Jewish press. 

Other awards are granted by the Association of Jewish 
Libraries and by Present Tense magazine. All this generates 
public interest in Jewish books. 

Children’s literature as a subject for scholarly study has 
become more established, and with it Jewish children’s lit- 
erature. It has been the theme of dissertations, articles, and 
course-work. 

Another reason why Jewish children’s literature is becom- 
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ing more prominent is the growth of Jewish book clubs and 
direct mail techniques of advertising and ordering. 

Trade and Jewish publishers currently publish catalogues 
of Jewish children’s books, as do booksellers such as Eeyore 
in New York City, whose Eeyore’ Books of Jewish Interest for 
Children features a narrative storyteller, Peninnah Schram, 
and The Jewish Bookshelf, whose computerized lists are always 
up-to-date. Both sell books by mail. Trade publishers who 
furnish separate bibliographies of Jewish children’s books are 
Atheneum, Bantam, Dell, Farrar, the William Morrow Group 
and others. Holiday, Clarion, Doubleday, Holt and Watt are 
trade publishers with a substantial number of Jewish-content 
children’s books listed in their catalogues. 

The growth of Jewish libraries and other factors men- 
tioned above have encouraged the compilation of bibliogra- 
phies of books for Jewish children. Among them are Selected 
Jewish Children’s Books by Dr. Marcia Posner (jwB Jewish 
Book Council, 1982, 1984); Jewish Children’s Books: A Selected 
Bibliography of 100 Books for a Beginning Library (Assoc. of 
Jewish Libraries - ssc Division, 1982); and A Comprehensive 
Guide to Children’s Literature with a Jewish Theme by Enid 
Davis (Schocken, 1981). 

Reviews of Jewish children’s books are available in the 
Anglo-Jewish press, courtesy of the ywB Jewish Book Coun- 
cil Jewish Books in Review and the Jewish Book Work, and 
in most Jewish periodicals. 

Children’s literature for Jewish children has been the 
subject of a dissertation (“The Search for Jewish Content in 
American Children’s Fiction”) and for a research article pub- 
lished in Phaedrus (1980) by Philip E. Miller and Naomi M. 
Patz, “Jewish Religious Children’s Literature in America: An 
Analytical Survey.’ The Association of Jewish Libraries pub- 
lishes a newsletter four times a year which reviews and dis- 
cusses children’s books. In their Building a Judaica Library 
Collection, Ruth and Meir Lubetski include sources for Jew- 
ish children’s books even though their book is directed mainly 
toward academic and research libraries. 

Slowly but steadily children’s literature with Jewish 
themes is making progress in the United States. The first 
Conference on Jewish Children’s Books was held by the Jew- 
ish Book Council in 1982. 


[Marcia Posner] 


Other Languages 

FRENCH. Children’s literature on Jewish themes has not been 
outstanding in France. Yet it was here that one of the first Jew- 
ish children’s writers was active in the early 19 century — Es- 
ther Eugénie Rebecca Foa (1795-1853), who published novels 
and stories for the young, such as La Juive, histoire des temps 
de la Régence (1835). As in the English-speaking countries, 
some works of interest to Jewish children and adolescents 
were also translated from Hebrew and Yiddish, and others by 
French Jewish writers were also popular among the young. Ed- 
mond *Fleg’s LEnfant prophete (1927; The Boy Prophet, 1928), 
the story of a child’s return to Judaism, was a classic example 
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of this process. There have been various juvenile publications 
on Judaism and the Jewish heritage, and an anthology of Jew- 
ish stories for children, Les contes de larche de Noé (1955), was 
published by Renée Neher-Bernheim (1922-_), who also wrote 
popular works on Jewish history. 


GERMAN. ‘The picture was rather different in Germany and 
Austria, where books for Jewish children were more common 
from the mid-19 century. Some works by Berthold *Auer- 
bach and Heinrich *Heine appealed to the young, as did the 
historical fiction of Ludwig Philippson, who endeavored to 
promote a sense of pride in Jewish heroism. Although they 
possessed more educational than literary value, the historical 
romances of the Orthodox writer Marcus *Lehmann, collected 
in Aus Vergangenheit und Gegenwart (6 vols., 1871-88), long 
enjoyed popularity among Jewish youngsters and many were 
translated into English and other languages. Others active in 
this field during the late 19" and early 20 century were M.S. 
Sperling, Eduard Kulke, C.Z. Kloetzel, and E. Gut (Fuer un- 
sere Jugend, 3 vols., 1916-26). A comically titled German Jew- 
ish bestseller was Schabbes-Schmus, Schmonzes Berjonzes von 
Chaim Jossel (1907), which by 1912 had run to no less than 38 
editions. Between the world wars, many books of interest to 
Jewish youngsters were published by Emil (Bernhard) Cohn. 
Heinrich Einstaedter and Karl Ochsenmann produced Bilder 
und Klaenge aus juedischer Welt (1925); and works about Erez 
Israel were sponsored by the German Zionist organization, 
generally taking the form of translations from Hebrew litera- 
ture. Irma Mirjam Berkowitz (1898-2) wrote children’s fiction 
about life in Palestine, and Yaakov Simon’s anthology Lasttrae- 
ger bin ich; juedische Jugendgeschichten aus dem neuen Palaes- 
tina (1936) was one of the last Zionist works for children to 
appear in Germany. 


ITALIAN AND DUTCH. In Italy, too, attempts were made in 
the 19» century to promote adherence to Judaism by means of 
children’s fiction. C. Coen’s Scelto fior di memoria per fanciulli 
israeliti, a volume of poetry, appeared in 1860. The outstand- 
ing writer of books for Jewish youngsters was Giulia (Cas- 
suto) Artom, who published illustrated works such as Prima- 
vera ebraica (1931). In the Netherlands, children’s literature 
was rare, except for one or two books by Samuel Goudsmit 
(1884-1954), but several important works for and about Jew- 
ish children, notably the Diary of Anne Frank (Het Achterhuis, 
1946), appeared after World War 11. 


[Godfrey Edmond Silverman] 


ROMANIAN. The Zionist movement and the virulence of na- 
tive antisemitism together provided the impulse for the cre- 
ation of Jewish children’s literature in Romania, where Jew- 
ish heroism and achievements were particularly emphasized. 
Translations from the Hebrew and Yiddish classics and from 
modern Hebrew works regularly appeared in the important 
fortnightly Copilul Evreu, a children’s periodical that flour- 
ished between the world wars. Biblical, aggadic, and mi- 
drashic tales and legends also formed part of this publication 
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and original contributions were made by Avram Axelrad, 
Marcel Breslasu, Enric *Furtunt, B. Iosif, N. Kitzler, I. Men- 
delovici-Meron (the editor), Mayer *Rudich, and others. The 
Galil Publishing House also issued juvenile literature, such 
as N. Zelevinski’s Minunata cdldtorie a unui copil evreu (“The 
Wonderful Journey of a Jewish Child,” 2 vols., 1931). During 
the Nazi era, M. Blumenthal published works for Jewish chil- 
dren and adolescents (Pioneri evrei, 1942) sponsored by the 
Romanian Zionist organization; and Eugen Campus produced 
two volumes on Jewish folklore under the auspices of the Bu- 
charest Sephardi community, Pestera vrajita (“The Enchanted 
Cave; 1942) and Vintule, ti harule (“Wind, You Scoundrel? 
1942). In 1945, after the Nazi defeat, the Bikurim Publishing 
House issued booklets on the Jewish festivals, and a volume 
of Bible stories for children by Joachim *Prinz, issued by the 
World Jewish Congress, appeared in Romanian translation 
(1948). Under the Communist regime, activity in this field 
came to an end. 

[Dora Litani-Littman] 


HUNGARIAN. Jews were among the pioneers of general chil- 
dren’s literature in Hungary, Adolf *Agai editing the one im- 
portant periodical for the young and Ferenc *Molnar be- 
coming Hungary’s outstanding children’s writer; Molnar’s A 
Pal-utcai fiuk (1907; The Paul Street Boys, 1927) was a classic 
novel about young people, and, like most of his works, was 
based on urban Jewish life. At first, most fiction for Jewish 
youngsters was restricted to translations from authors such 
as B. Auerbach, M. Lehmann, and LL. Peretz. Subsequently, 
a few Hungarian Jewish writers published Zionist works for 
the young, notably L. Sass, Zs. Mészaros, and Janos *Giszkalay, 
who wrote for young people. As in Romania, their aim was 
to prevent the total assimilation of Hungarian Jewish youth. 
In general, however, Jewish writers paid little attention to the 
need for literature of this type. After World War 11, all further 
activity in the field ceased following the Communist bar on 
Zionist work in 1949. 

[Baruch Yaron] 


RUSSIAN. In Eastern Europe, books for Jewish children were, 
understandably, most often written in Hebrew or Yiddish 
rather than in the vernacular. During the late 19 and early 
20 century, however, Shimon (Semyon) *Frug wrote highly 
successful lyric poetry on Jewish national themes, some of 
which appeared in Russian as well as Hebrew and Yiddish. 
Frug’s brilliant and stirring verse greatly appealed to Jew- 
ish youth immediately before the Bolshevik Revolution. Two 
other writers of the same period were P.G. Klaczko, author of 
Pod znamyenem Makkaveyev (“Under the Maccabean Ban- 
ner,” 1903), and M.I. Daiches, who edited anthologies of verse 
and prose for Jewish children, such as Yevreyskiye osenniye 
prazdniki (“The Jewish Autumn Holidays,” 1913). After the 
revolution, Jews became prominent as children’s writers in 
the U.S.S.R. Lev Abramovich *Kassil was, in fact, the out- 
standing creator of Soviet juvenile fiction, others in the field 
being Samuel *Marshak, his sister Yelena Ilina (1901-1964), 
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and his brother M. Ilin (1895-1953). However, none of them 
wrote especially for Jewish children, although Kassil’s auto- 
biographical Shvambraniya (1933) does include a scene relat- 
ing to his youthful protest against Gogol’s antisemitism. More 
recently, Vetvi (“Branches”), a volume of stories in Russian 
about life in Israel, originally written in Hebrew by Miriam 
Yalan Stekelis, appeared under the auspices of the Davar Pub- 
lishing House, Israel. 


POLISH. Material specifically written for Jewish children was 
long negligible, consisting mainly of translations or of Zionist 
educational pamphlets issued by the Aviv Publishing House 
during the 1930s. The one major writer in the field was the ed- 
ucator Janusz Korczak, whose name is linked with the Jewish 
orphanage which he heroically guarded under the Nazi oc- 
cupation. Korczak’s output was extraordinarily prolific and 
includes an entire volume for and about Jewish youngsters, 
Moski, Joski, Srule (1910) and many other tales of Jewish life 
among the poor, as seen through the eyes of a child. Of these, 
one describes a child’s petition to the king of England for un- 
restricted Jewish immigration to Palestine; another, dealing 
with kibbutz life, was based on Korczak’s impressions after a 
year’s stay in Erez Israel. Literary activity of this type ceased 
after the Nazi annihilation of Polish Jewry. 


[Esther Tarsi-Gay] 


CZECH AND SERBO-CROATIAN. ‘The only writers of impor- 
tance in Czechoslovakia who published works for the Jewish 
youngster were Richard *Feder (Zidovské besidky) and Ivan 
*Olbracht, whose Biblické pribéhy (“Bible Tales,” 1939) were 
specially adapted for the young. In Yugoslavia, Mirjam Weiller 
edited Price za Zidovsku mladez (1919), a volume in Croatian, 
the same language being used for Samuel *Romanos children’s 
verse collection Bajke, price, slike Semuela cike (1938). Two 
later Yugoslav authors of Jewish children’s literature were the 
Zionist writer and translator Hinko *Gottlieb and the poet 
and translator Ina Jun *Broda. 


IN LATIN AMERICA. The strongly secular and radical Yid- 
dishist tradition in Latin America has discouraged the growth 
of any vernacular literature intended for Jewish children and 
adolescents, despite the existence of Jewish publishing houses 
such as Candelabro in the Argentine. Works on Jewish themes 
have at best been translated from Hebrew or other languages. 
Brazil has, however, been something of an exception to this 
rule in that a few writers have managed to create a small res- 
ervoir of books in Portuguese for the Jewish youngster. Some 
of these publications retold the Bible stories, others fostered 
an interest in Hebrew or Israel, others dealt with Judaism 
and the Jewish religious calendar. Brazilian authors and edi- 
tors of books for Jewish children included Pedro Bloch, H. 
Lemle, Bat-Sheva Iussim Segal, and Henrique Iussim. The 
last named, who specialized in works on the Bible, eventu- 
ally settled in Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Bergson, Sheloshah Dorot be-Sifrut ha- 
Yeladim ha-Ivrit (1966); Z. Scharfstein, Yozerei Sifrut ha-Yeladim 
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Shellanu (1947); M. Regev, Sifrut Yeladim Mahutah u-Vehinoteha 
(1967). YIDDISH: Mark, in: JBA, 3 (1945), 139-41; Niger, in: School 
Almanac (1935), 188-95; Kazdan, in: Shul Pinkes (1948), 335-79. For 
English translations of children’s literature from Hebrew, see Goell, 
Bibl, 90-97. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: IN YIDDISH: A. Bar-El, Itonei 
Yeladim Yehudiim be-Polin: sikhum mehkar: kolel leksikon sofrim u- 
meshorerim le-yeladim be-yidish (2002); idem, Bein ha-Ezim ha-Yer- 
akrakim: Itonei Yeladim be-Ivrit u-ve-Yidish be-Polin 1918-1919 (2005); 
D. Charney, in: Literarishe Bleter, 2 (20 Jan. 1939), 21-22; S. Niger, in, 
Shul-Almanakh (1935), 188-95; Kh.-Sh. Kazdan, in: Shul-Pinkes (1948), 
335-79; Ch. Shmeruk, in: Di Goldene Keyt, 112 (1984), 39-53. HOLO- 
CAUST LITERATURE: C. Bennett, & J. Gottsfeld, Anne Frank and Me 
(2001); G. Borchardt, Interview Reading Between the Lines at Event 
with Henry Weinstein, Los Angeles Times, Calendar Section (April 
26, 2005); E. Bunting, Terrible Things (1980); A. Frank, The Diary of 
a Young Girl: The Critical Edition, D. Barnouw and G. van der Stroom 
(eds.), Arnold J. Pomerans and B.M. Mooyart-Doubleday (transla- 
tors) (1989); G.W. Klein, All But My Life (1995); P. Levi, Survival in 
Auschwitz: The Nazi Assault on Humanity (1958); L. Lowry, Number 
the Stars (1989); R.H. Minear, Dr. Seuss Goes to War: The World War 11 
Editorial Cartoons of Theodor Seuss Geisel (1999); U. Orlev, The Island 
on Bird Street (1984 [See also K. Shawn's Virtual Community, Real Life 
Connections: A Study of The Island on Bird Street via International 
Reading Project, in Samuel Totten (ed.), Teaching Holocaust Literature 
(2001.); R.M. Sender, The Cage (1986); K. Shawn, “What Should They 
Read and When Should They Read It?” in: Dimensions: A Journal of 
Holocaust Studies, 8:2 (1994), G1-G16 (See also “Choosing Holocaust 
Literature for Early Adolescents,’ in: Samuel Totten and Stephen Fein- 
berg, (eds.), Teaching and Studying the Holocaust (2001), 139-55.); D. 
Sheridan, “Changing Business As Usual: Reader Response Theory 
in the Classroom,’ in: College English, 53:7 (November 1991), 804-14; 
A. Spiegelman, Maus I: A Survivor's Tale: My Father Bleeds History 
(1973); idem, Maus 11: A Survivor's Tale. And Here My Troubles Be- 
gan (1986); Y. Suhl, Uncle Misha’s Partisans (1973); N. Tec, Dry Tears. 
The Story of a Lost Childhood (1982); H. Volavkova, H. (ed.), I Never 
Saw Another Butterfly (1993); E. Wiesel, Legends of Our Time (1968); 
idem, Night (1960); S. Wiesenthal, The Sunflower: On the Possibili- 
ties and Limits of Forgiveness (1997); J. Yolen, The Devil’s Arithmetic 
(1988); A. Zapruder, Salvaged Pages (2002). 


CHILDREN’S SERVICES, worship especially arranged for 
children of school age and conducted entirely or partially by 
them. According to halakhah only males older than bar mitz- 
vah make up a minyan. Likewise only a boy older than bar 
mitzvah may function as the hazzan or be called up to the 
Torah reading (an exception to this rule is made on *Simhat 
Torah). Orthodox tradition assumes that attendance at prayer 
services from an early age is the best way to familiarize a child 
with the liturgy and prepare him for more active participation 
after his bar mitzvah. 

From its inception in early 19**-century Germany, Lib- 
eral Judaism has emphasized the need for active participation 
by school-age youth of both sexes in synagogue services. This 
became necessary because of insufficient home indoctrination 
in Jewish customs and prayers, and because the youngsters’ 
inadequate knowledge of Hebrew precluded their understand- 
ing prayers conducted in this language. In almost all Liberal 
congregations, special services were introduced for children 
of school age; they are an abridged form of the order of prayer 
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for adults, and contain its central portions such as *Shema, 
*Barekhu, *Amidah, and *Aleinu. The prayers in the children’s 
service are composed in a simple language in the vernacular 
or in Hebrew and on a psychologically relevant level. The op- 
portunity to recite aloud portions of the prayers before the 
assembled “junior congregation” prepares them for active 
participation in adult services. Many Liberal congregations 
regularly hold children’s services on Sabbath mornings or af- 
ternoons, or before religious school sessions. All-day Hebrew 
schools and summer camps hold them at the daily assembly 
hours. The institution of children’s services spread to most 
Conservative and to a few Orthodox synagogues in both the 
United States and England. In Israel, however, children’s ser- 
vices are hardly known. 

Many prayer books for children’s services have been com- 
piled; among the better-known ones are H. Chanover and E. 
Zusman, A Book of Prayer for Junior Congregations (Conser- 
vative, 1959); M. Silverman and H.E. Silverman, Prayer Book 
for Summer Camps and Institutes (Conservative, 1954); G.A. 
Rose, Children’s Services (Reform, Rosh Ha-Shanah, Yom Kip- 
pur, 1926; Sabbath, 1937); M. Marenof, Religious Service for the 
Junior Congregation (Reform, 1949); idem, Rosh ha-Shanah 
Service for the Junior Congregation (Reform, 1952); idem, Yom 
Kippur Service for the Junior Congregation (Reform, 1952); M. 
Silverman, The Junior Prayer Book (Conservative, 1939). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Gottschalk, Der juedische Jugendgottesdi- 
enst nach Theorie und Praxis (1915), includes bibliography; L. Wiesner, 
Vorschlaege zur Reorganisation... (1916); M. Rosenfeld, Der Wiener 
juedische Jugendgottesdienst... (1917); United Synagogue of America, 
Young People’s League, Guide for Arrangement of Young People’s Holy 
Day Services (1924); idem, Guide... Friday Evening Services (1925); 
idem, Sabbath Services for Children... (1927). 


[Meir Ydit] 


CHILE, South American republic; population 15,600,000 
(2003); Jewish population 20,900. 


Colonial Period 

*Crypto-Jews were known in the earliest days of Chilean his- 
tory. Rodrigo de Orgofios, one of the Spanish officers in the 
company of Diego de Almagro (who discovered Chile in 
1535), is said to have been of New Christian origin. In 1540, 
Diego Garcia de Caceres of Plasencia, Spain, accompanied the 
conquistador Pedro de Valdivia to Chile and later occupied 
an important position. Forty years after his death, Caceres’ 
Jewish ancestry was asserted in the pamphlet La Ovandina 
(Lima, 1621; reprinted 1915). This publication created a scan- 
dal because it revealed the Jewish origin of many prominent 
families, and the *Inquisition ordered its withdrawal from 
circulation. Among Caceres’ descendants were the heroes of 
Chilean independence, General José Miguel Carrera and the 
statesman Diego Portales. 

The court of the Inquisition established in Lima in 1570 
also had authority over what is now Chile, and the first auto- 
de-fé was held shortly afterward. Nevertheless, the Crypto- 
Jewish settlement in this relatively remote outpost of the Span- 
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ish Empire continued to grow. The climax of the activity of the 
Inquisition here came in 1627 with the arrest in Concepcion de 
Chile of the eminent surgeon Francisco *Maldonado da Silva, 
one of the most remarkable of all inquisitional martyrs, who 
was sent to Lima with others for trial. After nearly 12 years of 
imprisonment, he was “relaxed” (burned at the stake) with ten 
other persons in the auto-de-fé on Jan. 23, 1639 — the greatest 
known in the New World up to that time. Secret “judaizing” 
(Crypto-Jewish practices) nevertheless persisted in the colony. 
The physician Rodrigo Henriquez de Fonseca of Santiago and 
his wife were burnt at the stake in Lima in 1644 on a charge of 
adherence to the Law of Moses; his brother-in-law, Luis de Ri- 
verso, escaped a similar fate by committing suicide in prison. 
At the end of the 17" century, the Holy Office in Lima was in- 
formed of the presence of approximately 28 “Judaizers” in and 
around Santiago, though apparently no action was taken on 
this report. Among the other Chilean Crypto-Jews who suf- 
fered minor inquisitional penalties was Francisco de Gudiel, 
born in Spain in 1518, who, according to his sentence, “was 
still awaiting the coming of the Messiah” (Gudiel’s daughter 
married the son of another Crypto-Jew, Pedro de Omepezoa). 
A New Christian soldier, Luis Noble, was punished in 1614 
on the charge of having stolen a crucifix in order to practice 
“rites in the Law of Moses,’ and in 1680 Captain Leon Gomez 
de Oliva suffered confiscation of his possessions as part of his 
punishment for secretly practicing Judaism. 

From the beginning of the 18" century there is no trace 
of Crypto-Jews or activities of the Inquisition against them in 
Chile, and the Inquisition itself was abolished with Chilean 
independence in 1813. Jews from other countries, in particular 
England, showed some interest in Chilean affairs in the 17 
century. The outstanding case is that of Simon de *Caceres, a 
New Christian from Spain who returned to Judaism and set- 
tled in London. In 1656 he submitted to Oliver *Cromwell a 
plan for an expedition to conquer the “Wilde Custe” of Chile 
for the English with the assistance of a Jewish military contin- 
gent that he proposed to raise and to lead. The Jewish origin 
of Subatol Deul, said to have been associated with the English 
buccaneer Henry Drake and the burial of his treasure in 1645 
near Coquimbo, is dubious, notwithstanding the documents 
regarding this discovered in 1926. The same applies to Car- 
los Henriques, who was in charge of the commercial mission 
that sailed from Deptford, England, in 1699, and to the Jewish 
ancestry of Juan Albano Pereyra, in whose home the hero of 
the Chilean revolution, Bernardo O’Higgins, spent his child- 
hood. On the other hand, it is likely that in Chile, as elsewhere 
in Latin America, many of the older families are descendants 
of New Christians. 


[Ginter Bohm] 


Modern Period 

THE LEGAL BASIS FOR JEWISH LIFE. Until the Declaration 
of Independence was proclaimed (1810), entry into Chile was 
prohibited to foreigners and especially to Jews. At that time 
there were no traces of Judaism that might be attributed to the 
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descendants of Crypto-Jews. Nevertheless, judaizing sects of 
Indian ascendancy were discovered in the 20" century who 
claim to have received their Judaism through the influence of 
Crypto-Jews. Some of them call themselves “Iglesia Israelita,” 
and are concentrated in the regions of Curacautin, Cunco, and 
Gorbea - frontier areas of Spanish Catholic influences until 
the conquest of the Araucanos in the 1880s. Some of them 
observe a portion of the Jewish commandments, and others 
identify solely with the Old Testament and with a small part 
of the commandments. The early republican constitution did 
not serve as a legal basis for overt Jewish life, for it established 
Roman Catholicism as the state religion and prohibited open 
practice of any other religion (Paragraph 5 of the Constitu- 
tion of 1833). It was only in 1865 that a special law permitted 
non-Catholics to practice their religion in private homes and 
establish private schools. A series of liberal laws from the 
years 1883-1884 that established, inter alia, civil marriage and 
state-controlled registration of citizens (rather than church- 
controlled) extended religious tolerance. The constitution of 
1925 explicitly established freedom of religious observance for 
all religions that are not opposed to morality. 

During the last decades of the 19» century, the liberal 
governments promulgated a series of laws that included the 
creation of lay cemeteries, where burials would be granted 
without distinction of creed or religious denomination. These 
laws were attacked by the Catholic Church and provoked dra- 
matic conflicts between conservatives and liberals, terminat- 
ing with the victory of the liberal government and the estab- 
lishment of lay cemeteries. Authorization to create private 
cemeteries was granted a few years later, and was used mainly 
by Catholics. Owing to these developments, the Jews did not 
encounter any legal impediment in the burial of their dead, 
their only problem being the cost of mausoleums or plots in 
the lay cemetery of Santiago for the burial of Jews. Burial ac- 
cording to Jewish law was thus carried from the early stage of 
communal organization, resulting gradually in a Jewish cem- 
etery that served both Ashkenazim and Sephardim. This old 
Jewish cemetery still exists in Santiago. A second cemetery 
was established in the 1930s in Conchali, adhering to stricter 
Orthodox norms of burial. 


EARLY SETTLEMENT AND ORGANIZATION. During the 19 
century individual Jews reached Chile and for the most part 
assimilated with the population. At the start of the pogroms 
in Russia in 1881-82, Chile was mentioned as a possible ha- 
ven for persecuted Jews, and during subsequent years it seems 
that Jews arrived in the country either individually or in small 
groups. But it was only at the beginning of the 20" century 
that they began to increase in number. The most prominent 
immigrants until World War 1 were East Europeans who had 
first tried to settle in Argentina and Sephardi Jews from Mo- 
nastir, Macedonia, who arrived in Temuco, southern Chile, 
and laid the cornerstone of Chile’s Sephardi community. Out- 
standing among the early arrivals was Naum Trumper, the son 
of settlers from Moisésville in Argentina. Prominent among 
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the later settlers were the Testa, Arueste and Albala families. 
The first communal prayers were held in Santiago in 1906, 
and the first Jewish organization, Sociedad Union Israelita de 
Chile, was founded in 1909. Nevertheless, many Jews did not 
feel secure in the Catholic state, and therefore camouflaged 
their other organizations with such inconspicuous names 
as Filarmonica Rusa (founded in Santiago in 1911 and later 
known as Centro Comercial de Beneficencia, 1914) or Cen- 
tro Macedénico, founded in Temuco in 1916 by Sephardi Jews 
from Monastir. The Centro Macedonico united all the Jews of 
this southern city, including the small group of Ashkenazim, 
and was converted in the 1930s into the Jewish community of 
Temuco. The first Jewish organization in Valparaiso was the 
Max Nordau organization, founded in 1916, which united all 
the Jews — Sephardim and Ashkenazim. In 1922, however, the 
Sephardim formed their own community, Union Israelita de 
Educacion y Beneficencia. 

Zionist activity began in Chile in 1910, but it was the *Bal- 
four Declaration and international recognition of the aims of 
Zionism after World War 1 that noticeably increased its mo- 
mentum. In its wake, and under the impact of the Tragic Week 
in *Argentina (January 1919), the need for a centralized Jewish 
organization was forcefully expressed, and consequently, in 
September 1919, the first Congress of Chilean Jewry was con- 
vened. It was attended by representatives of 13 organizations 
from six cities, including both Ashkenazim and Sephardim, 
together with representatives of Hijos de Sion from Caracau- 
tin, the organization of the Indian judaizers. The congress 
dealt with Jewish matters of a general and local nature, and, 
despite the differences of opinion, established the Federacién 
Sionista de Chile, the central organization of Chilean Jewry 
and its official representative vis-a-vis both the Jewish and the 
non-Jewish world. From then on, a local Zionist congress has 
been convened annually in Chile. 

The unifying objectives were implemented further a 
year after the congress, when the Ashkenazi communal or- 
ganizations in Santiago united to form the Circulo Israelita, 
which has remained one of the principal Jewish organiza- 
tions in Chile. In the same year, the Centro Juventud Israelita 
was established by university youth, who in 1922 founded the 
Policlinica Israelita as a clinic for the general population. In 
1922, the *Jewish Colonization Association (1CA) investigated 
the possibilities of implementing an agricultural settlement 
project in Chile and thereby expanding Jewish immigration. 
But these plans never materialized, and Jewish immigration 
throughout the 1920s continued to be a trickle. 

The Jewish organizations continued to develop and by 
1930 had crystallized. The Circulo Israelita embarked upon 
diversified community activity (in the field of culture, edu- 
cation, religious affairs, and especially in burial services) and 
also erected a large central building to serve the entire com- 
munity. 

The Sephardi organizations increased in number and 
diversified their activities. *w1zo was founded in 1926; the 
growing youth organizations united to form the Asociacién de 
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Jovenes Israelitas (Aj1, 1928), which continued to administer 
the Policlinica and also developed a legal aid service. Zionist 
activity had likewise made great gains. As early as 1922 Chilean 
Jews contributed more to the *Jewish National Fund than Jew- 
ish communities with much larger population; 1,600 persons 
acquired the shekel in 1929, and the *Keren Hayesod had con- 
siderable revenues. On the other hand, during and following 
the 1920s, anti-Zionist and particularly communist elements 
were active among Jews in Chile. 

In 1930-1932, a severe crisis overtook organizational life 
in Santiago, particularly the Circulo Israelita and the Feder- 
acién Sionista. In part the crisis stemmed from the financial 
difficulties faced by the Jewish organizations as a result of the 
economic crisis that greatly affected the peddling business; in 
part it was caused by tension within the Zionist Movement 
and social and political instability. In the wake of the crisis, the 
philanthropic Bikur Holim organization of Santiago, founded 
in 1917, also entered the field of communal activity. In 1931 
*HICEM established a committee in Santiago to represent the 
organization in matters of immigration. The committee did 
not support the activities of the local group, Bikur Holim, and 
the latter accused HICEM of spreading information about the 
great possibilities of absorbing a large immigration that cre- 
ated illusions incongruent with the actual economic situa- 
tion in Chile. This conflict led to a public controversy within 
the Jewish community that lasted throughout the decade and 
negatively influenced the already limited possibilities for Jew- 
ish immigration. On the eve of World War 11 a new commit- 
tee for immigration was established whose composition and 
activities were agreeable to both sides. Meanwhile, despite 
the restrictions and the difficulties imposed on immigration, 
thousands of Jews from Germany entered the country during 
the 1930s and quickly established an auxiliary organization 
(Hilfsverein, or Comité Israelita de Socorros, Cisroco, 1933), 
a communal institution (Sociedad Cultural Israelita Bnei Jis- 
roel, 1938), and a Bnai Brith lodge (1937). Thus another social 
and organizational element was added to Chilean Jewry and 
left its mark on the community as a whole. 


Political Transition and the Impact of the Holocaust 
The economic difficulties in Chile, especially following the 
Wall Street crash of 1929, promoted the emergence of anar- 
chists, communists, and socialists and later of Fascists who 
professed admiration for the authoritarian regimes in Spain 
and Italy. A few Jews were represented among the former 
groups. Information on the arrival of Jewish anarchists to 
Chile is very scarce, since the government expelled them as 
soon as their ideological inclinations were revealed. According 
to the Law of Residence, promulgated in 1918, the government 
was authorized to deport any person whose behavior was con- 
sidered undesirable or whose ideas ran counter to the Chilean 
Constitution. In the list of deportees is Nathan Cohen, but it is 
not clear whether he was an anarchist or a communist. 

As for the socialist and communist Jews, one must dis- 
tinguish between immigrants who brought over their ideo- 
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logical affiliations from Europe and young Jews who adopted 
their ideas in Chile, generally while studying at the university. 
Members of the former group had been active in the Bund 
or in other socialist groups while still in Europe, and they 
expressed themselves and conducted their activities in Yid- 
dish. They published leaflets and articles in that language and 
founded the Sociedad Progresista Israelita, which acted spo- 
radically without much influence on communal Jewish life. 
They organized campaigns on behalf of PRocorR and were also 
active in the foundation of Jewish schools. Persons belonging 
to this group arrived in Chile mainly via Argentina. The sec- 
ond group was composed of Jewish students who were born in 
Chile or reached there in their childhood. They integrated into 
the political life, first in the framework of the Federacién de 
Estudiantes de Chile and later in the Chilean political parties. 
Three of them became Members of Parliament who formed 
part of the Popular Front under the presidency of Aguirre 
Cerda (1939): Marcos Chamudes was elected in 1937 on be- 
half of the Communist Party of Valparaiso, Natalio Berman 
was elected in the same year as a Socialist representative of 
the Province of Concepcion, and Angel *Faivovich was an MP 
of the Radical Party. The secret visit of Manuilsky, a Jew from 
Latvia who used the pseudonym Juan de Dios, influenced the 
Communist Party in its formation of the Popular Front that 
won the elections of 1938. 

Chilean politics, however, were influenced also by right- 
wing ideologies. Nazism was promoted by officers of the 
Chilean army who had studied in Italy and in Germany. The 
Movimiento Nacional Socialista — Nacis (sic), founded in 1932 
and led by General Francisco Javier Diaz, and by the lawyer 
of German origin Gonzalez von Marins, conducted a spir- 
ited campaign against the immigration of Jewish refugees. 
In 1927 Foreign Minister Conrado Rius Gallardo sent orders 
to all the Chilean consuls abroad, prohibiting the granting of 
visas to Jews; Jewish immigration continued, though in lim- 
ited numbers. 

At that time, world Jewish organizations concentrated 
their efforts to find countries prepared to admit Jewish immi- 
grants on the Atlantic coast, and had no interest in Chile. 

When Hitler ascended to power in Germany, the Jew- 
ish community in Chile organized demonstrations of protest 
in all the cities, and as a result of its efforts the Chamber of 
Deputies sent a telegram to Hitler condemning the persecu- 
tions of the Jews. 

The year 1936 saw the growing demand of Jews to im- 
migrate to Chile, and international pressure on the Chilean 
government to admit them. A branch of HIcEM, called like its 
counterpart in Argentina SOPROTIMIS (Sociedad Protectora 
del Inmigrante Israelita), got the government to authorize the 
admission of 50 Jewish families each year, under the condition 
that they engage only in agriculture. These groups of Jewish 
immigrants settled in the southern part of Chile. Some refu- 
gees — 879 in number - who reached Chile after the outbreak 
of World War 11 were accepted on condition that they settle in 
the south and not move to the capital. Fifteen families made 
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an attempt at agricultural settlement, especially on the island 
of Chiloé, and dozens of others were supposed to follow them; 
the rest settled in the cities of the south. After several years of 
living in difficult climatic and economic conditions, however, 
a sizable number settled in the principal cities of the country. 
This move was in turn exploited by the antisemites, who had 
already attempted to harm Chilean Jews during the 1920s. The 
antisemitic activities increased during the 1930s and partic- 
ularly during the war. They now demanded that all German 
refugees be obligated to settle in the south. 

In 1936, following the outbreak of the Spanish Civil War 
and the growing influx of refugees, Chile increased its restric- 
tions on immigration, due to the unemployment and to the 
right-wing opposition to the admission of both Republican 
Spaniards and Jews. After Kristallnacht in November 1938 the 
requests for a visa to Chile exceeded the quota allotted by the 
government to SOPROTIMIS. 

On Sepember 5, 1938, the nacis (sic) tried to overthrow 
the government. The police captured and killed 62 students 
that belonged to the Naci Party, provoking a strong reaction 
against President Arturo Alessandri Palma and his candidate 
for the elections that were planned for the end of that year. The 
left-wing parties offered the Nacis an amnesty in exchange for 
their electoral support. This alliance resulted in the victory of 
their candidate by a small margin. The new government per- 
mitted the unrestricted immigration of any persecuted person 
anywhere in the world. 

Consequently, Foreign Minister Abraham Ortega began 
helping Spanish and Jewish immigrants. Some of the Chil- 
ean consuls in Germany objected, and the consul in Bremen 
claimed that visas were being granted through bribes. The 
Parliament appointed an investigative committee, which sub- 
mitted a report highly critical of the foreign minister, causing 
his resignation in February 1940, as well as dramatic debates 
in Parliament that resulted in the total prohibition of Jewish 
immigration. 

In all, between 10,000 and 12,000 Jews were able to en- 
ter Chile in 1933-40. The two last ships, Augusto and Virgilio, 
arrived in January 1940 with a few hundred Jews who were 
moved to the south in a special train under military custody. 
An attempt to bring 50 French Jewish children to Chilean 
Jewish families who promised to adopt them was made in 
1943 but failed. 

In certain instances the Chilean government protected 
Jewish refugees of Chilean origin or Chilean citizens in zones 
occupied by the Nazis, to prevent their deportation to concen- 
tration camps. On a few occasions the foreign minister and the 
Chilean ambassador to Germany, Tobias Barros Ortiz, threat- 
ened to imprison German supporters of the Nazis who resided 
in Chile if Chilean citizens in Germany were detained. 

Against the background of intensified antisemitism, the 
Comité Representativo de las Entidades Judias (CREJ), the 
central body of Chilean Jewry, was established in 1940. This 
organization encompasses all the Jewish organizations of 
Chile and represents Chilean Jewry vis-a-vis the authorities, 
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combats antisemitism, and also engages in matters of a gen- 
eral nature. It isa member of the *World Jewish Congress. An 
agreement between the Zionist Federation and CREJ, signed 
in 1943, accords to the former all Zionist activity and its rep- 
resentation vis-a-vis the local authorities. 

Despite antisemitism, the economic position of the Jews 
gained increasing stability during World War 11, and in 1944 
the Banco Israelita was established in Santiago. It rapidly be- 
came one of the most respected credit institutions in the coun- 
try. After World War 11 a small number of Jews continued to 
arrive in Chile, and in 1957 some refugees from Hungary were 
permitted to enter the country. 

During the last years of the war, young Jews who were 
members of Zionist youth movements in Europe had emi- 
grated to Chile, creating branches in Chile. The first was *Ha- 
Shomer ha-Zair, founded in 1939 and known in its early years 
by the name Kidma. It joined the two movements that already 
existed, ay1 and Maccabi, in establishing the Youth Depart- 
ment of the Zionist Federation, which was to unite all the 
movements that were later created. *Bnei Akiva was founded 
in the early 1940s, and around 1945 Deror He-Halutz ha-Zair 
and *Betar were established. In the 1950s the Asociacién de 
Jovenes Sefardies became the Ha-No’ar ha-Ziyyoni, and *Ha- 
bonim - the youth group of the German community - was 
transformed into *Gordonia. These youth movements formed 
various groups of halutzim who made aliyah and settled in 
kibutzim, moshavim, villages, and towns in Israel. The aliyah 
from Chile started even before the foundation of the State of 
Israel, including a few illegal immigrants. Among the soldiers 
who were killed in the War of Independence were also im- 
migrants from Chile. 


Contemporary Period 

COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS. According to demographic 
estimates, in 2003 there were approximately 20,900 Jews living 
in Chile, the majority in Santiago, and the rest mostly in the 
small communities of Valparaiso-Vifa del Mar, Concepcion, 
Temuco, and Valdivia. Most belong to the middle and upper- 
middle classes and engage in commerce, industry, and the free 
professions. Jewish communal life in cities other than Santiago 
generally centers on one or two organizations, whereas in San- 
tiago it revolves around a variety of frameworks. 

In Valparaiso, the German-speaking Jews, who had es- 
tablished Habonim on the eve of ww, united in the 1970s 
with the Ashkenazim and with a large section of the Se- 
phardim, forming together the Jewish community of Val- 
paraiso and Vifia del Mar. At the same time, however, the 
Max Nordau organization (founded in 1916) still existed. In 
Concepcion Ashkenazim and Sephardim were united in the 
Epstein Center. 

In Santiago, the Comité Representativo de las Entidades 
Judias de Chile (cREJ) is an umbrella organization combating 
antisemitism, which has not disappeared in Chile. Neo-Nazi 
organizations and their newspapers are legal and since 1948 
became stronger with the help of the numerous and economi- 
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cally and politically influential Arab population. The Feder- 
acién Sionista channels pro-Israel activities and also serves 
as an umbrella organization for the various Zionist parties 
and organizations, simultaneously supporting local educa- 
tional and cultural activities. The oldest of the community 
organizations, de Circulo Israelita, owns the block of princi- 
pal buildings of the community. The Ashkenazi kehillah (pre- 
viously Jevra Kedisha) tries to follow in the footsteps of the 
Ashkenazi community of *Buenos Aires (see *AMIA). Socie- 
dad Cultural Israelita B’nei Jisroel, the congregation of Ger- 
man Jews, and the Comunidad Israelita Sefardi, which since 
1935 united all the Sephardim, offered their respective com- 
munities all the communal services. Aside from these there 
were various Landsmanshaften: Polish Jews (founded 1932), 
Hungarian Jews (founded 1937), and others, that were active 
particularly in cultural and social fields. 

Among the fraternal and women’s organizations are 
*w1zo (founded 1926), and the Organizaci6n Pasi Cefi, which 
dedicates itself particularly to help the network of “Israel” 
schools located in distant parts of the country. In addition, 
it assists needy Chilean families on the periphery of Santi- 
ago. On Israel’s Independence Day it distributes clothing and 
other supplies to babies born on that day in hospitals serving 
needy neighborhoods. Today each community has a women’s 
department devoted particularly to assisting needy Jews, ei- 
ther through donations of provisions and money or through 
interest-free loans. The women also visit the Old Age Home 
(Hogar Israelita de Ancianos) founded in 1951 and the Cis- 
roco Old Age Home, organizing cultural and recreational 
activities for their residents. Four B’nai B'rith lodges in San- 
tiago, one in Valparaiso, and one in Concepcion are also ac- 
tive. Bikkur Holim continues to be the principal welfare or- 
ganization, and the Policlinica likewise continues to serve the 
general community. 

Activities in sport and culture are organized around the 
Club Atletico Israelita Macabi, active since 1948, and, in par- 
ticular, the Estadio Israelita, which from 1952 united a large 
part of the Jewish community in cultural and sports activities 
in luxurious buildings in the suburbs of Santiago that possess 
all the necessary installations for various sports. In 2004, Club 
Macabi organized the Pan-American Maccabean Games. At 
the end of 2004 the Estadio Israelita and Club Macabi decided 
to affiliate themselves with the Ashkenazi community, which 
owns a commodious community center. Members of Macabi 
Hatzair, together with other youth movements, send groups 
to the small communities of the countryside to conduct reli- 
gious services and other activities there. 


JEWISH EDUCATION. Jewish education in Chile, which be- 
gan in a small school established in Santiago in 1914, is under 
the supervision of the Education Committee. This commit- 
tee has operated since 1944; in 1967, within the framework of 
the three schools in Santiago, there were 1,217 students, and 
140 in Valparaiso. As of 2004 the Instituto Hebreo Dr. Chaim 
Weizmann was the main Jewish day school in Santiago, with 
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1,400 students from kindergarten to high school. There were 
three Israeli teacher-couples sent from Israel (shelihim), one 
of them from the Orthodox sector. A new Orthodox school 
was opened in Santiago, organized and directed by Jews from 
the U.S. The Chabad Movement founded a kolel. In addition, 
all the rabbis, regardless of their religious orientation, teach 
Judaism, and there are evening courses for Hebrew. In the 
Weizmann day school in Valparaiso-Vifia del Mar the students 
are both Jews and non-Jews. The rabbi conducts courses in 
Hebrew and Judaism. 

In 1965 a seminar on Jewish art was introduced at the 
University of Chile, which laid the groundwork for the Centro 
de Estudios Judaicos (CEJ) of the University of Chile, which 
opened in 1968 under the chairmanship of the anthropologist 
Bernardo Berdichevsky. After Berdichevsky’s emigration to 
Canada (1973) the cy was directed by the historian Giinther 
Bohm, and since his retirement by the historian Ana Maria 
Tapia Adler. This center offers the widest selection of academic 
Jewish studies in Chile. It also houses the Institute of Sephardic 
Studies, directed by Jorge Zufiga, who organized two Jewish 
museums, in Santiago and in Valparaiso, with artifacts that il- 
lustrate the history of Chilean Jews. He also organized a choir 
that performs Sephardi songs from the Middle East and the 
Balkan countries. 

In the area of informal education, Zionist youth move- 
ments such as Ha-Shomer ha-Zair, Betar, and Ha-Noar ha- 
Ziyyoni were active. Following the political upheavals under 
Allende and Pinochet (see below), the pioneer youth move- 
ments were temporarily closed down and their active mem- 
bers emigrated to Israel. Betar was closed in 2000, and the 
only remaining pioneer youth movement was Ha-Shomer ha- 
Zair. New institutions, however, were taking shape. A local 
youth movement, Ze’irei Ami, was established by the Weiz- 
mann school of Santiago, with a Zionist orientation and the 
use of Hebrew in its activities. The Ashkenazi community, 
together with Rabbi Waigortin, established the Bet El move- 
ment, which has a communal character. 


Publications and Culture 

The Jewish press in Chile began to appear as early as 1919 
with Nuestro Ideal and Renacimiento. In 1920 La Patria Isra- 
elita was published under the editorship of Boris Cojano. In 
the 1930s the monthly Nosotros was edited in Santiago by Dr. 
Natalio Berman, and Alma Hebrea was edited in Temuco by 
Dr. Isaac de Mayo. In addition, the bulletin of the Federacién 
Sionista de Chile was published in Santiago, becoming in 1935 
the weekly Mundo Judio. 

During the 1940s, the organization of the German-speak- 
ing Jews, Bnei Isroel, began to publish a monthly bulletin, first 
in German and later bilingually (Spanish and German). The 
Jewish Youth Organization (Aji) edited the newspaper Nueva 
Epoca and the Club Deportivo Israelita de Valparaiso pub- 
lished a magazine with the initials of its name (cpz). 

For several years the Federacién Sionista published 
Mundo Judio (in Spanish) and La Palabra Israelita (at first 
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as a bilingual Yiddish-Spanish publication and later only in 
Spanish). Today only La Palabra Israelita appears as a weekly, 
though there are also a few electronic publications. 

A radio program, La Hora Hebrea, existed in the 1940s 
and 1950s, under the direction of the brothers Roberto and 
Elias Aron. It was closed, however, when these two emigrated 
to Israel. Other broadcasts, like the radio transmissions of the 
University of Chile, were of short duration. 

Scholarly research on the history of Chilean Jewry gradu- 
aly intensified. Giinter Bohm published numerous books and 
studies over the years, providing important information on the 
history of the Jews of Chile during the colonial period and un- 
der independence (19h and 20" centuries). Other books were 
published by Giinter Friedlander on Crypto-Jews in the colo- 
nial period, by Moshe Nes El on the history of the Sephardim 
in Chile, and by Jacob Cohen Ventura on the Jews of Temuco. 
In the field of literature, the Jewish writer Volodia *Teitelboim 
published various books on literary and historical subjects, 
including his autobiography. A series of books and booklets 
were written in later years by Holocaust survivors, narrating 
their sufferings in Europe, as well as their difficulties in get- 
ting admitted into Chile and integrating in the country. Two 
authors had a major impact on the public: Milan Platovsky 
Stein, whose book Sobre Vivir (“On Living”) tells the story 
of his life under the Nazi regime, later as a Communist in 
Czechoslovakia, and finally his adaptation to Chile. The writer 
and poet Marjorie Agosin published several autobiographi- 
cal books in prose and poetry relating the epic of her family’s 
voyage from Europe to Chile. In 2000 she published a bilin- 
gual collection of poetry in Spanish and English, E] Angel de 
la Memoria (“The Angel of Memory”). 

Marcos Chamudes wrote his autobiography, Chile: Una 
Advertencia Americana. Ariel Dorfman, whose major work 
was written in exile during the regime of Pinochet, also wrote 
plays, one of which was translated to Hebrew and performed 
by the Habimah Theater in Israel. 

Several Jews became prominent in other areas of the 
cultural life of the country. In the field of science, Alejan- 
dro Lipschuetz’ studies on South American Indians gained 
international recognition. Efrain Friedmann was the director 
of the Chilean Atomic Research Committee; Jaime Wisniak 
was director of the Department of Engineering of the Cath- 
olic University of Santiago before he moved to Israel, and 
Grete Mostny was director of the Museum of Natural His- 
tory. In music and the arts, Victor Tevah, was director of the 
National Symphony Orchestra, composer Leon Schidlowsky 
was director of the Institute for the Musical Extension of 
the State University, and the painters Dinora Doudtchitzky, 
Kurt Herdan, Francisco Otta, and Abraham Freifeld stood 
out. Among the lawyers in prominent positions were David 
Stichkin, twice rector of the University of Concepcion, and 
Gil Sinay, who served for many years as president of the CREJ 
(Representative Committee of the Jewish Community of 
Chile). In his nineties he still directed the weekly La Palabra 
Israelita de Santiago. 
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Jews in Public Life During Political Transition 

Some Jews, e.g., Natalio Berman, Marcos Chamudes (Com- 
munist deputy), Angel Faivovich (Radical senator), Jacobo 
Schaulsohn (Radical deputy), and Volodia Teitelboim (Com- 
munist senator), have participated in the political life of the 
country. After 1966, only Teitelboim remained active; he had, 
however, no connection with Jewish life and Jewish organi- 
zations. 

When Salvador Allende became president (1970), he 
appointed a large number of Jews to important posts. A con- 
verted Jew, Jaques Chonchol, and the Jewish engineer David 
Baytelman participated in the planning of the agrarian reform. 
Engineer David Silberman was placed in charge of the nation- 
alization of copper. The lawyer Hector Bohm Rosas was ap- 
pointed director of the nationalized banks. The engineer Jaime 
Schatz was named director of electric services. Enrique Testa 
Arueste, former director of the nationalized Banco Israelita 
was appointed to oversee the banking reform and afterwards 
became attorney general. Other Jews who became involved in 
the banking politics of the government were the commercial 
engineers Marco Colodro, who worked in the Central Bank, 
and Jacobo Rosenblut of the banks Osorno and La Union. 
Jaime Faivovich was the governor of the District of Santiago 
and later confronted the strike of the transportation workers 
that precipitated Allende’s downfall. José de Mayo was direc- 
tor of the Casa de la Moneda (mint). Oscar Waiss was director 
of the government daily La Nacion. Benjamin Teplitzky filled 
political posts on behalf of his party, the Partido Radical. En- 
rique Kirberg was rector of the Technical State University. This 
is only a part of the long list of Jewish officials, in practically 
all the branches of the government. 

After the military putsch of September 11, 1973, which 
brought General Augusto Pinochet Ugarte to power, Jews 
continued to occupy posts in government and politics. José 
*Berdichevsky, a Jewish general, was part of the military junta 
and designated Air Force chief of staff and commander of the 
garrison of Santiago. Later there were Jews in various impor- 
tant administrative positions, such as Adolfo Yankelevich, who 
was sent as one of the representatives of Chile to the United 
Nations. The career diplomat Santiago Benadaba Catan, was 
ambassador of Chile to the Vatican and to Israel. His service 
in the Vatican was an important factor in the pope's decision 
in his arbitration of the frontier conflict between Chile and 
Argentina. During the last period of the Pinochet adminis- 
tration, a Jew held an important government position: Sergio 
Melnik, sympathizer of Chabad, was minister of the Office of 
Economic Planning of Chile (ODEPLAN). 

Among the Jews who supported Pinochet's regime was 
ex-senator Angel Faivovich, one of the leaders of the Partido 
Democracia Radical. The journalist Marcos Chamudes, of the 
same party, edited the weekly Pec (Politica, Economia y Cul- 
tura), which had an impact on the atmosphere of opposition 
to Allende, which was one of the reasons for his downfall. 
Chamudes was a Communist member of Parliament in 1937, 
withdrew from the party and enlisted in the U.S. Army dur- 
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ing World War 11. Upon returning to Chile he became one of 
the most popular journalists in the country and an avowed 
anti-Communist. 


1990-2006 

In 1990, in the presidential elections that followed the down- 
fall of the government of Pinochet, President Patricio Al- 
wyn, leader of the Partido Demécrata Cristiano, was elected. 
Among the leaders of the democratic parties that formed the 
political coalition, called La Concentracion, were a few prom- 
inent Jews, such as Jorge Shaulson, one of the leaders of the 
Partido por la Democracia (ppp), and Benjamin Teplitzky 
of the Partido Radical. The Communist Party, which did not 
form part of this coalition, was led for some time by the writer 
Volodia Teitelboim. 

Among the parties of the right and center that partici- 
pated in and cooperated with the governments of Pinochet, 
there were also a number of prominent Jews, like Rodrigo 
Hinspeter of the Partido de Renovacién Nacional (PRN) and 
Member of Parliament Lily Perez. 

During this new period, a few Jewish journalists became 
prominent, such as Myriam Fliman, who was director of the 
National Radio. 

In December 1993 President Eduardo Frey Ruiz Tagle, 
member of the Partido Democrata Cristiano, was elected by 
the Concentracion. The new president maintained an inde- 
pendent line with respect both to his party and the parties of 
the Concentracion, being counseled by a small group of ad- 
visors that the press nicknamed El Circulo de Hierro (“Tthe 
Iron Circle”). In this group, which had much influence on all 
the aspects of government, there were three Jews: Pedro Halp- 
ern, director of the Division of Communications and Culture; 
Jorge Rosenblut, undersecretary of communications; and Ed- 
uardo Bitran, director of Corporacién de Fomento (Corfo), 
which administered state enterprises. 

In 1995, the director of the Partido Renovacién Na- 
cional, Alexis Lépez, organized a Nazi Party, provoking a 
strong reaction among most of the members of his party, 
including the Jewish leaders. The party decided to expel 
Alexis Lopez and his followers. Lopez tried to organize a con- 
gress of all the Nazi parties in Latin America in 2000. Inten- 
sive activity by the Jewish community, progressive elements, 
and international institutions assured the failure of this proj- 
ect. 

In 1996, however, an antisemitic incident of great im- 
port occurred in Chile. The minister of defense, Perez Yoma 
(of Arab ancestry) expressed in a meeting his fear of the in- 
fluence of what he called “the Jewish Troika,” referring to the 
Jewish officials of the Circulo de Hierro, advisors to President 
Frey. On November 21, 1996, the government daily La Nacion 
echoed Yoma’s views. The article provoked a wave of pro- 
tests, including one from the president of the ppp, MP Jorge 
Shaulson. In a meeting with CREJ, President Frey strongly 
condemned these views. A few months later, Eduardo Bitran 
quit his post as general manager of Corfo, becoming general 
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manager of the Fundacién Chile, which unites important 
state enterprises. 

In 2004 the 10 Pan-American Maccabean Games took 
place in Chile, with several foreign contingents and consider- 
able coverage in the local press. In the same year Judge Manuel 
Libedinsky was elected president of the Supreme Court. Al- 
though Jewish judges had previously served in the Supreme 
Court, this was the first case of a Jewish president 

Communally, the Ashkenazi community of Santiago was 
united with the Estadio Israelita Macabi, expanding its cul- 
tural and social activities. Also the two other communities, the 
Sephardi and the German-speaking B’nei Jisroel, conducted 
intensive activities. The religious life in each of the three 
communities in Santiago is led both by Conservative and Or- 
thodox rabbis, the latter belonging to the Chabad movement, 
which opened the Rambam religious school. 


[Ginter B6hm and Haim Avni / Moshe Nes El (24 ed.)] 


Relations with Israel 

Chilean public opinion has often shown a marked interest 
and sympathy for Zionism and the State of Israel. In 1945 a 
Pro-Palestine Committee was founded in Santiago, and its 
prominent member, Senator Gabriel Gonzalez Videla (later 
president of Chile), was among those who sponsored the or- 
ganization of the International Christian Conference for Pal- 
estine, which took place in Washington in 1945. In spite of his 
past record of goodwill toward Jewish aspirations, as president 
Videla gave in to the internal pressure of the Arab community 
(100,000 citizens of Arab descent lived in Chile at that time 
and were known for their financial and political influence) 
and instructed his delegation to the uN General Assembly to 
abstain from voting on the resolution to partition Palestine 
in 1947. Senator Humberto Alvarez, second-ranking mem- 
ber of this delegation, resigned in protest against that deci- 
sion. This disappointment at a critical moment did not affect 
the cordial relations between Chile and Israel, however, and 
Chile recognized Israel in February 1949 and supported her 
admission to the UN. In 1950 a nonresident minister opened 
the legation of the State of Israel in Santiago, and Chile estab- 
lished its diplomatic representation in Israel in 1957. In No- 
vember 1958 both raised their missions to the status of embas- 
sies, and in March 1965 the Embassy of Chile was transferred 
from Tel Aviv to Jerusalem. Chile abstained from voting on 
the uN resolution in favor of the internationalization of Jeru- 
salem (Dec. 9, 1949) but voted against the reunification of 
Jerusalem after the *Six-Day War (July 14, 1967). In the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the UN (July 4, 1967) it gave its full support 
to the resolution of the Latin American Bloc in the aftermath 
of the Six-Day War. The Chilean-Israel Institute for Culture, 
inspired by Alvarez and Carlos Vergara Bravo, is known for its 
diverse activities. In the framework of the Israel government's 
international scheme, an agricultural mission from Israel is 
active in Chile in the fields of settlement and marketing. The 
team, sponsored by an agreement between the Organization 
of American States and Israel for rural development, cooper- 
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ates closely with cora (Corporacion de la Reforma Agraria) 
and participates in rural project planning. The Israeli com- 
pany *Tahal is employed in the study of geological and hy- 
draulic resources, as well as in rural development schemes in 
Chile. Prior to the elections of 1970, which brought President 
Salvador Allende to power, the parties that formed his coali- 
tion, Unidad Popular, already had a clearcut attitude towards 
Israel. The Communist Party followed the Soviet anti-Zionist 
line, and its daily, El Siglo, published anti-Israel articles every 
day. In the Socialist Party, before the election of Allende, the 
position with respect to Israel was divided. Allende proposed 
a resolution demanding on the one hand that Israel withdraw 
from the territories occupied in the Six-Day War, but adding 
that Chile would recognize the right of Israel to exist inde- 
pendently and securely. The opposing position, represented 
by Senator Aniceto Rodriguez, was firmly pro-Arab and anti- 
Israel. The position of Allende triumphed and was inserted 
into the program of Unidad Popular. 

Under the government of Allende, Jacques Chonchol, 
leader of the Izquierda Cristiana Party, a member of the co- 
alition, who was put in charge of the agrarian reform, visited 
Israel many times to study Israeli agricultural methods as well 
as the development of the kibutzim and moshavim. Upon his 
election, Allende repeatedly manifested his desire to maintain 
good relations with Israel, in spite of the political differences 
between the two governments. During the election campaign 
of 1969 the Arab National Union and the crgy faced off in the 
press. The Arab community in Chile, and particularly the Pal- 
estinian one, had grown considerably since the Six-Day War 
of 1967, becoming the largest Palestinian community outside 
the Arab world. It thus became much more important than the 
Jewish community in terms of numbers and influence. Young 
Arabs desecrated Jewish cemeteries and carried out bomb at- 
tacks against Jewish institutions. In one of these attacks a Chil- 
ean police officer was seriously injured and the guilty parties 
(a Jordanian and a Chilean of Arab origin) were apprehended 
and convicted. As a result of police action the attacks against 
the Jews ceased for some time. 

Ina meeting between the minister of housing, Luis Matte 
Valdes, and Israel’s ambassador to Chile, Moshe Tov (1972), 
projects for Israeli assistance in the field of housing were agreed 
on. Consequently, the Israeli director general of housing plan- 
ning, Shaul Shaked, visited Chile. In April of the same year a 
World Conference on Technical Development (UNCTAD) took 
place in Santiago. The Israeli delegation used this opportunity 
to visit the plants where Israeli technicians were working in 
projects aimed at the reclamation of the desert, improvement 
of irrigation, and the supplying of water to the desert. Conse- 
quently, many projects in cooperation in agriculture, irriga- 
tion, afforestation, and mining were considered. 

Similarly to the relations with Israel, Chile made se- 
rious efforts during the government of Unidad Popular to 
strengthen its relations with the Arab countries. In 1971 a rep- 
resentative of the Arab League visited Chile. In November of 
the same year he signed an agreement with the Government 
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of Chile that authorized the establishment of a delegation of 
the Arab League in Santiago. In view of this situation, the CREJ 
turned to officials of the Foreign Ministry, expressing their 
concern and their fear that such an office would increase ter- 
rorist acts against the Jewish community. The year 1973 was 
crucial to Chile, since Allende’s government was overthrown 
by a military coup détat on September 11, as well as to Israel, 
which was attacked in the Yom Kippur War. 

As a consequence of the coup détat, a large number of 
persons identified with the deposed civilian regime sought ref- 
uge in the embassies, including the Israeli embassy. Israel took 
in several people, obtaining laissez passer guarantees from the 
government for their protection. From the outset, the military 
government tried to display a cordial attitude towards Israel 
as well as towards the Chilean Jewish community. The Jewish 
General José Berdichevsky, a member of the military junta, 
was charged with communicating to the Jewish community its 
friendly intentions toward both the Chilean Jews and Israel. 
The government of Israel was one of the first to recognize the 
new military government shortly after the victory of the revo- 
lution on September 26, 1973. 

The new Chilean government looked favorably upon 
Israel’s position vis-a-vis the Soviet Union and the Commu- 
nist Bloc, especially its efforts to obtain permission for Rus- 
sian Jews to emigrate to Israel. Officials of the military gov- 
ernment also condemned Palestinian terrorist attacks against 
Israel's civil population. In the United Nations, Chile voted 
against the resolution, approved in December 1974, to sus- 
pend the membership of Israel in UNEsco. On the other hand, 
Chile voted for UN Resolution 3379 of November 1975, which 
equated Zionism with racism. The Chilean vote provoked crit- 
icism both in the U.S., which had repeatedly defended Chile 
in the United Nations, and among large sectors of the Chilean 
population. These reactions led General Pinochet to annul the 
vote of the Chilean delegation condemning Zionism. Never- 
theless, the antagonistic Chilean diplomatic position towards 
Israel continued when in 1980 Chile moved its embassy from 
Jerusalem to Tel Aviv, and when Chile condemned the Israeli 
attack on Iraq's atomic reactor. 

Throughout Pinochet's regime Chile maintained cor- 
dial relations with Israel, but at the same time it strengthened 
its relations with the Arab countries in an effort to attract 
capital from the oil-producing countries. In the 1980s Chile 
purchased the Arava aiplane from Israel’s military industry. 
Trade between the two countries continued as well as the ac- 
tivities of Israeli experts in Chile in irrigation, agriculture, 
and technology 

When Pinochet's regime came to an end in 1990, and 
with the return of democracy, the cordial relations between 
the two countries continued. Presidents were elected by a co- 
alition of left-wing and center parties called La Concentra- 
cion: Patricio Alwyn (Christian Democrat), Eduardo Frey 
Ruiz Tagle (Christian Democrat), and Ricardo Lagos (Social- 
ist) displayed cordial attitudes towards both the Jewish com- 
munity and Israel. 
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Trade continued to develop, though showing an imbal- 
ance. In 2003 total bilateral trade amounted to over $56 million 
($43.2 million exported to Chile and $12.9 million imported 
by Israel from Chile) and in 2004 it reached almost $60 mil- 
lion ($46.7 and $13.0 million respectively). This upward swing 
continued in the first half of 2005. The main items were agri- 
cultural and electronic equipments and foodstuffs. 

[Shlomo Erel / Moshe Nes El (2! ed.)] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Bohm, Los Judios en Chile durante la Co- 
lonia (1948); idem, Nuevos antecedentes para una historia de los Judio 
en Chile colonial (1963); idem, Piratas Judios en Chile (1945); C.J. Lar- 
rain de Castro, Los Judios en Chile colonial (1943); M. Sendery, Historia 
de la Colectividad Israelita de Chile (1956). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
J. Cohen Ventura, Los Judios de Temuco (2002); M. Nes El, Historia 
de la comunidad Israelita Sefaradi de Chile (1984). 


CHILLON, town in Castile, south central Spain. The Jewish 
community in Chillon was destroyed during the anti-Jewish 
riots in Spain of 1391. After 1492 it was an important center 
of the *Conversos. One of them, Isabel Sanchez, not only in- 
formed the Inquisition about their alleged practice of Juda- 
ism but also conducted private investigations, earning the 
appellation la Inquisidora. The excitement aroused by the 
prophetic movement in 1500 among the Conversos in Cas- 
tile attracted many of the Conversos in Chillon. At the end of 
1499, Inés from nearby Herrera was acclaimed a prophetess 
among the Conversos, including those of Chillon. The Con- 
versos of Chillén, however, produced their own. In 1500 a 
local girl, Mari Gomez, was reported to have had a vision of 
her mother who told her that she had been divinely chosen 
and had ascended to heaven; she was said to have stated that 
a sublime reward awaited the Conversos who fasted, kept the 
Sabbath, and observed the Mosaic laws, and all would go to 
Erez Israel. Mari and Inés had good reasons to cooperate since 
they both had a similar basis for their prophesies. The Inquisi- 
tion wiped out both movements, which had large followings 
in La Mancha and Extremadura. Mari fled to Portugal while 
Inés was burned at stake. The prophecies indicate clearly that 
eight years after the Expulsion, Jewish practices and beliefs 
were quite widespread among the Conversos of these regions 
in Castile, including small villages, such as Chillon. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, 2 (1966), 357; Baer, Urkunden, 
2 (1936), 533-4; idem, in: Zion (Meassef) 5 (1933), 67-69; Beinart, 
in: Tarbiz, 26 (1956/57), 77-82; P. Madoz, Diccionario geografico-es- 
tadistico-historico de Espana, 7 (c. 1850), 326. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
H. Beinart, in: Zion, 48 (1983), 241-72. 


{Haim Beinart / Yom Tov Assis (24 ed.)] 


CHINA, country of eastern Asia. 


Early Jewish Visitors and Settlers 

Individual Jews might have visited China before the eighth 
century, but the first authentic literary evidence of their pres- 
ence dates only from that period. Two fragmentary documents 
of this period were found in Khotan, Chinese Turkestan (now 
Sinkiang Province), then the westernmost outpost of the Chi- 
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Main places of Jewish settlement in China from the eighth century to mod- 
ern times. 


nese Empire. Sir Aurel *Stein during his explorations here in 
1901 found a mutilated Persian document, which is believed 
to be in Hebrew script, part of a business letter dating from 
718. Shortly afterward Paul Pelliot discovered, among thou- 
sands of Chinese manuscripts, a single-leaf Jewish prayer text 
written in square Hebrew letters. The prayer was still folded 
when found; apparently the owner had carried it on his person 
in this way. Both Jewish visitors probably arrived by caravan 
from or via Persia across Central Asia. 

While these visitors traveled by land, other Jews arrived 
in China by sea along the Muslim trade route to the southern 
Chinese port of *Canton, Kwangtung Province. There, during 
a rebellion in 878-79 some 120,000 Muslims, Jews, and other 
foreigners are said to have been massacred. The Jews who en- 
tered Khotan and Canton may never have had an opportunity 
of seeing the interior of China. Their stay was temporary and 
they exercised no lasting influence. Reports that there were 
other Jewish communities in Chiianchow (Zayton), Fukien 
Province, and Ningpo, Chekiang Province, may be true, but 
cannot be corroborated. Under the declining Sung Dynasty 
a cohesive Jewish group of some 1,000 people, including 
women and children, settled in the ninth or tenth century at 
the invitation of the emperor in *Kaifeng, capital of Honan 
Province. They were reported to be speakers of New Persian 
and arrived from either India or Persia. Some 250 of their de- 
scendants, whose sense of Jewish identity has been severely 
reduced through intermarriage, are still living in Kaifeng. By 
profession the original settlers were specialists in the manu- 
facture, dyeing, or pattern-printing of cotton fabrics. This in- 
dustry was then being developed in China, partly to meet the 
chronic silk shortage. Additional information is available re- 
garding Jews in China under the Yitian Dynasty. Marco Polo, 
who visited China toward the end of the 13" century, reported 
that Jews, Muslims, and Christians were disputing the advan- 
tages of their respective religions before the Mongol conqueror 
and his court. Moreover, three decrees pertaining to Jews were 
issued in China under Mongol rule, indicating that the num- 
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ber of Jews in China at that period must have been sizable: 
(1) “Christians, Jews, and Mohammedans shall be taxed as be- 
fore...” (1329);(2) *levirate marriages (Halizah) were prohib- 
ited (1340); these were practiced among Jews and Muslims, but 
were an abomination in the eyes of the Chinese, Mongols, and 
Manchus; and(3) wealthy Muslims and Jews were summoned 
to the capital to join the army (1354). No new Jewish commu- 
nities were formed in China until the middle of the 19** cen- 
tury. (See Table: Jewish Communities in China.) 

[Rudolf Loewenthal] 


Modern Jewish Communities 

The three major Jewish communities in 20" century China 
were located in Harbin, Tientsin, and Shanghai. For each the 
story of settlement, development, and decline is different. The 
Jewish community in Shanghai consisted of three distinct 
groups. The earliest arrivals were Baghdadi and British Jews 
who came to trade in the newly opened treaty ports shortly 
after the Opium War (1840-42). Most prominent in this group 
were members of the *Sassoon family, whose base was Bom- 
bay and who specialized in warehousing, transport and the 
opium trade in China. As a result of astute land speculation 
and business investments, they gained an important position 
in all areas of commercial and financial life in South China. 
Although this largely Sephardi community built communal 
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institutions, such as synagogues, schools, and a hospital, it 
was worldly, sophisticated, and very much a part of the new 
Western society of the treaty ports. The second group began 
to arrive after the Russo-Japanese War (1904-5), and espe- 
cially after the Russian Revolution of 1917. They participated 
in Shanghai’s commercial life on a lesser scale, primarily as 
import-export merchants and agents, and built their own 
communal institutions. This Ashkenazi community, which 
was formally founded in 1907, developed strong ties with 
world Zionism after 1913. One of the most able and devoted 
community leaders was N.E.B. Ezra, who also published the 
first Jewish paper in China, Israel’s Messenger. Altogether the 
Shanghai Jews numbered several thousand in the 1930s. Refu- 
gees from Nazi persecution formed the third group. Starting as 
a trickle of mainly professional people after 1933, it became a 
flood in 1938 and 1939. According to one estimate, there were 
about 20,000 refugees in Shanghai by August 1939, the ma- 
jority German Jews. Prior to 1943, the refugees lived in differ- 
ent sections of Shanghai, although most were concentrated 
in Shanghai’s Hongkew district. After February 1943, how- 
ever, the Japanese authorities ordered the establishment of a 
segregated area, where approximately 16,000 refugees spent 
the war years subject to hunger, disease, poverty, and subtle 
forms of persecution. However, unlike the two other groups, 























City Province Year or Century Number Main origin Remarks 
Canton Kwangtung 9th cent. numerous India/Persia Numerous massacred together with 
Muslims, etc. Remainder disappeared 
Chiianchow Fukien 14th cent. unknown India/Persia Disappeared 
Hangchow Chekiang 14th cent. numerous India/Persia Disappeared 
1882 60 Sephardim, British subjects 
Hong Kong Victoria 1954 250 India/lraq Half Sephardim, half Ashkenazim 
1968 230 70 Sephardim, 160 Ashkenazim 
(mainly Harbin) Manchuria Early 20th cent. few Russia Ashkenazim 
1917-1946 5,000 
(mainly Ulan) Mongolia 1920s 800 Russia Refugees, 600 in Urga were killed or fled 
Bator (Urga) to China 
Ningpo Chekiang 15th-17th cent. unknown India/Persia Disappeared 
Shanghai Kiangsu 20th cent. 700 250 from Europe British subjects 
50 from America 
400 from Baghdad 
1933-45 20-25,000 Poland, Baltic States, European refugees from Hitlerism 
Germany, Austria, 
Italy, Balkan States 
Peking (modern- —Hopeh 17th cent. Few c. 100 Europe Refugees 
day Beijing) 1933-1945 
Tientsin Hopeh 20th cent. 2,000 1,900 Russians Refugees 
100 Europeans 
Yangchow Kiangsu 15th—16th cent. unknown India/Persia Disappeared 
Kaifeng Honan 10th—12th cent. 1,000 India/Persia Surviving descendants of Jewish 
17th cent. 750 community 
18th—20th cent. 200-250 
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the Hongkew refugees were a transient community. The Man- 
churian community began around the turn of the century in 
Harbin and along the Chinese-Eastern Railway as a pioneer- 
ing venture by hardy Siberian and Russian Jews. Later, during 
the Russo-Japanese War, Jewish supply agents to the Russian 
army and Jewish soldiers came and remained in Manchuria. 
These early settlers contributed significantly to the develop- 
ment of Harbin, and actively promoted Manchurian commer- 
cialization and industrialization. They established soybean 
oil refineries, grain mills, and breweries, and participated in 
coal-mining and the lumber industry. The Russian Revolu- 
tion dispersed thousands of Eastern European Jews to Man- 
churia, many of whom settled in Harbin. Others moved on 
to Mukden and Dairen, or to Tientsin and Shanghai. From its 
inception in 1902, the Harbin community, which consisted of 
around 12,000 persons in the 1920s, developed strong com- 
munal and cultural institutions. Jewish publishing in Rus- 
sian flourished; there were synagogues, a library, a hospital, 
a Jewish high school, and a number of charitable and Zionist 
organizations. *Revisionists were especially active and, as in 
Shanghai, several Betar groups functioned in Manchuria, 
Subsequent to the Japanese occupation of Manchuria in 1931 
and world economic difficulties, Jewish prosperity declined. 
Whereas in 1929, there were 15,000-20,000 Jews in Manchu- 
ria, this figure dropped as Jews left to look for better economic 
opportunities elsewhere in China. In spite of Tientsin’s favor- 
able location as North China's port and a foreign concession, 
the Tientsin community grew slowly and remained numeri- 
cally smaller than either Shanghai or Harbin. Founded in 
1904 by a handful of Siberian and Russian Jews, it consisted 
of 2,000-2,500 persons by the late 1930s, all of whom lived 
in the foreign concession. Tientsin Jewry engaged in lucra- 
tive export enterprises, notably the fur trade. A number of 
outstandingly energetic, gifted and imaginative communal 
leaders, such as L. Gershevich, created a cohesive and tightly 
knit community with charitable institutions, a Jewish school, 
a hospital, and a clubhouse. A synagogue was built as late as 
1937. The Tientsin community had a number of Zionist orga- 
nizations, and strong ties with the world Zionist movement. 
Emigration from China, which began in 1945, took many 
years to complete. In spite of technical difficulties, the reset- 
tlement and repatriation of unpropertied Shanghai refugees 
was a relatively simple matter. For other Jews in China, with 
their considerable private and communal assets, emigration 
was more problematic especially after the establishment of the 
People’s Republic in 1949. Only gradually were properties sold 
or turned over to public custody. 


[Irene Eber] 


A few elderly Jewish residents without families were al- 
lowed to live out their days in Shanghai. Neither the Nation- 
alist government on Formosa (Taiwan) or the Communist 
government on the mainland had any diplomatic relations 
with Israel until 1992 (see below). At the beginning of the 21° 
century there were some Jews living in China, particularly in 
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Hong Kong, Peking (Beijing), and Shanghai. These commu- 
nities consisted mainly of businessmen (exporters) and their 
families from North America, Israel, Australia, South Africa, 
and Latin America. There was also a kosher kitchen and a Jew- 
ish community center in Shanghai led by Rabbi Greenberg of 


the Chabad movement. 
[Xun Zhou (2™ ed.)] 


China and the Jews 
While the dichotomy between Christians and Jews, or later in 
the 19" century between the “Aryan” and “Semitic” races, may 
not be applicable in China, the mystique of “the Jews,” or per- 
vasive images and constructions thereof, as well as perceptions 
of what “Jewishness” meant in specific historical periods, is 
just as apparent in China as it has been in the West. In other 
words, perceptions about the mythical “Jews” exist not only 
in the West but also in China, where they are anything but 
simple. While such perceptions may appear to correspond to 
images of the Jews in Europe, they have nonetheless been en- 
dowed with indigenous meanings. By constructing “the Jews” 
as a homogeneous group, or a constitutive outsider, who em- 
bodies all the negative as well as positive qualities that were 
feared or desired by various social groups in China, the Chi- 
nese as a homogeneous “in-group,’ were able to project their 
own anxieties onto the outsiders. In this respect, represent- 
ing “the Jews” corresponds to a widespread fear of, as well as 
need for, an “other,” which can be found in many cultures and 
societies. In modern China, definitions of “Jew” or “Jewish- 
ness” are very complex. The “Jew” is a symbol of money, devi- 
ousness, and meanness; the “Jew” may also represent poverty, 
trustworthiness, or warm-heartedness. It has religious as well 
as secular meanings. While it represents individualism, it also 
stands for collective spirit. On the one hand it symbolizes tra- 
dition, on the other it can equally invoke modernity. One day 
“the Jew” is a stateless slave, the next a dominant world power. 
“The Jew” is both nationalist and cosmopolitan. He can be a 
capitalist or an ardent communist, a committed revolution- 
ary or corrupt traditionalist. In short anything which is not 
Chinese is “Jewish”; at the same time many things which are 
clearly Chinese are also “Jewish.” 

[Xun Zhou (2™ ed.)] 


China and Israel 

FROM THE BALFOUR DECLARATION (1917) TO THE CRE- 
ATION OF THE STATE OF ISRAEL (1948) AND THE PEOPLE'S 
PUBLIC OF CHINA (1949). China and Israel both cultivate 
a rhetoric emphasizing their ancient historic roots and the 
claims derived from them. A feeling of affinity and a memory 
of shared suffering has regularly played a role in the relations 
between Chinese and the Jews, and later on Israel. 

In 1920, Sun Yatsen, founder and first president of the 
Chinese Republic, endorsed the Zionist program and praised 
the Jewish contribution to “the civilization of the world.” The 
latter statement has now become commonplace in China, re- 
peated even by government leaders. Sun Yatsen’s friendship 
led China to support the Balfour Declaration and vote for 
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the League of Nations’ resolution that conferred the Palestine 
Mandate (including Balfour’s promise to the Jews) to Great 
Britain (1922). Some Chinese republican sympathy for Jewish 
national aspirations continued, expressed, for example, by the 
politician Sun Fo, son of Sun Yatsen. Not all intellectual atti- 
tudes were friendly, however. Zionism also became a target of 
campaigns against “Imperialism” and “Capitalism” already be- 
fore World War 11. China's politicians began to waver when the 
plan to partition Palestine between a Jewish and Arab state was 
submitted to the United Nations in 1947. Torn between Jewish 
and American lobbying efforts for a Jewish state, conflicting 
geo-political interests, and the hostility of its own Muslim mi- 
nority and the Arab world, China finally abstained. 

For the period between 1917 and 1948, no contacts be- 
tween official Jewish representatives and the fledgling Com- 
munist Party of China have so far come to light. In the years 
between 1950 and 1955, when the antisemitic campaign orches- 
trated by Stalin in the Soviet Union and its satellites reached its 
peak, the Chinese Communists showed no hostility to Judaism 
and Zionism. Mao Zedong had mentioned in one of his early 
writings the “Jewish National Liberation Movement” and wel- 
comed with open arms a few anti-fascist European Jews who 
joined his struggle against the Japanese invaders (1944). 


FROM THE CREATION OF THE STATE OF ISRAEL (1948) AND 
THE PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC OF CHINA (1949) TO THE ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS BETWEEN THE TWO 
COUNTRIES (1992). The 42 years from 1950 to 1992 have 
been called the “frozen period,” when Israel was diplomati- 
cally isolated from both the People’s Republic of China (prc) 
and Taiwan, in the latter case largely by Israel’s own decision. 
However, this period also saw complex developments, which 
had major consequences for future relations between China 
and Israel. Many events seemed contradictory and were kept 
secret, and some still are. 


January 1950. Israel recognized the prc, only three months 
after its foundation by Mao Zedong - the first Middle Eastern 
country to do so. American policy interests played virtually no 
role in the decision of the newly founded Jewish state, which 
was seeking relations with as many non-hostile countries as 
possible. However, Israel’s Prime Minister David *Ben-Gurion 
emphasized that his reasons were historic and not only “prag- 
matic”; the Jewish state had to forge long-term relations with 
the two great civilizations of Asia, China and India. China’s 
Prime Minister Zhou Enlai acknowledged Israel's recogni- 
tion and expected negotiations towards the establishment of 
diplomatic relations. The hostility of the Arab countries, con- 
sidered as Western reactionary bastions, had at that time no 
perceptible influence on China. 


1951-1953, War in Korea, where the Chinese army intervened 
massively. United States requests led to the end of Israel’s con- 
tacts with the prc. This was the first episode in a repeated his- 
tory of tensions between Israel and its main protector caused 
by policy divergences on China. China has, arguably, become 
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one of the most serious and enduring sources of foreign policy 
friction between the United States and Israel. 


February 1955. Following renewed Israeli feelers towards the 
PRC, an Israeli “trade and goodwill” delegation was invited to 
Beijing, headed by David Hacohen, Israel’s diplomatic rep- 
resentative in Burma. However, the Bandung Conference 
of Asian-African nations in April 1955 marked, as far as is 
known, the end of political contacts between China and Israel. 
Shortly thereafter, the first Arab country (Egypt) established 
relations with the prc, followed by Syria and others. The PRC 
sought to expand its influence in the Arab Middle East and 
the Third World and was no longer interested in forging dip- 
lomatic ties with Israel. 


1956-1976. From the Suez campaign on (Oct. 1956), China 
pursued a permanent public propaganda war against Israel, 
presented as a “tool” of Western and American imperialism. 
The virulence of the propaganda increased over the years. In 
1965, the pRc recognized the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion (PLO). China gave the pLo and other radical Arab groups 
financial and military assistance. After his emergence as head 
of the pLo, Yasser *Arafat, was from 1970 on a frequent visi- 
tor in Beijing. Following its admission to the United Nations 
in 1971, the prc took, internationally, a systematically hostile 
stance against Israel. However, China’s true attitude towards 
the Middle East and Israel appears today influenced by geo- 
strategic interests no less than by Third World solidarity. Ver- 
batim transcripts of discussions conducted between Mao Ze- 
dong and Henry *Kissinger in November 1973 came to light in 
the late 1990s. Mao told Kissinger that China would continue 
its support for the Arab countries, but welcomed all Ameri- 
can steps to stop the Soviet Union from controlling the Middle 
East, thereby implying a discreet but unequivocal endorse- 
ment of American military support for Israel. 


1960s and 1970s. Israeli weapons, of unknown quantity, were 
sold to Taiwan but an official diplomatic recognition of Tai- 
wan was not on Israel's agenda. Sales are said to have stopped 
at the latest in 1992. 


1978-1979. Menahem *Begin, Israel’s prime minister from 
1977, authorized sales of military technology and equipment 
to the prc, through the intermediary of a business magnate, 
Shaul *Eisenberg. As in the case of Ben-Gurion in 1950, the 
motives of Begin went beyond immediate commercial inter- 
ests and included a long-term geo-political vision of China 
and Israel. China's agreement to buy Israeli weapons repre- 
sented a moderation of China’s attitude towards Israel that 
was greatly facilitated by the peace agreement between Israel 
and Egypt in 1979. It was also motivated by the poor perfor- 
mance of the Chinese military in its war with Vietnam in the 
same year, and the ensuing policy decision to modernize the 
Chinese armed forces. 


1980s. Israel began to ship relatively important quantities of 
weapons to the prc. Informal estimates that cannot be sub- 
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stantiated mention framework agreements worth billions of 
US. dollars over the years. No American opposition is known 
to have been aired, probably because the United States wanted 
to prop China up as a military counterweight to the Soviet 
Union. The 1980s also saw the first sales of Israeli agricultural 
technologies to China and increasing trade. 

Israeli and Chinese delegations conducted discreet ne- 
gotiations towards the establishment of official relations. The 
foreign ministers of both countries met during the United 
Nations Assembly in 1987. A “China International Travel Ser- 
vice” was set up in September 1989 in Tel Aviv, and a “Rep- 
resentative Office” of the Israel Academy of Sciences and 
Humanities in Beijing (June 1990), and in November 1991, 
Israel's Defense Minister Moshe *Arens made a secret visit 
to China, and shortly after, China’s deputy foreign minister 
visited Israel. These were the last “unofficial” steps leading to 
diplomatic relations. 


FROM THE ESTABLISHMENT OF DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS 
(1992) TO 2005. On January 24, 1992, the foreign ministers 
of the two countries, David *Levy and Qian Qichen, signed 
a communiqué in Beijing establishing diplomatic relations 
at ambassadorial level. China's final decision to formalize its 
growing relations with Israel was triggered by a succession 
of events that changed China and the world between 1989 
and 1991. The suppression of the Tian’'anmen student protest 
in May 1989 left China politically isolated from the Western 
world and subject to an arms embargo. This was followed 
by the first Gulf War, which ended in February 1991 with an 
American military victory. Closely watched by China, this war 
initiated another readjustment of China’s military strategy. 
Furthermore, although China was eager to participate again 
in world affairs, it was absent from the Arab-Israeli Madrid 
Peace Conference in October 1991, which was jointly spon- 
sored by the United States and the Soviet Union. The collapse 
of the Soviet Union on December 25, 1991, was the final reason 
compelling Beijing to reassert its international standing. In or- 
der to participate in Middle Eastern peace efforts, however, 
China had to establish full diplomatic relations with Israel. 
Moreover, relations with Israel seemed a good way to reach 
out to the United States and possibly affect America’s China 
policy through the American Jewish community’s influence 
in the United States. 


Political Relations and High-Level Bilateral Visits. Diplomatic 
ties were strengthened during the 1990s with important bi- 
lateral visits aimed at consolidating relations. In 1992 Chi- 
nese Foreign Minister Qian Qichen visited Israel, followed by 
state visits by the Israeli President Chaim *Herzog (1992) and 
Prime Minister Yitzhak *Rabin (1993). The Israeli Consulate in 
Shanghai was opened in 1994, and Prime Minister Binyamin 
*Netanyahu visited China (1998), followed by President Ezer 
*Weizman (1999). These exchanges culminated in the visits of 
the chairman of the Chinese National’s People Congress, Li 
Peng (1999), and finally, that of President Jiang Zemin (2000) 
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to Israel. President Jiang was the highest-ranking Chinese of- 
ficial ever to visit Israel, but also the last before the souring 
of relations between the two countries a few months later, 
after Israel was forced to cancel the sale of the Phalcon air- 
planes to China (see below). From 2000 to 2002 Israeli dele- 
gations visited China in an effort to reestablish ties. However, 
it was the visit by Foreign Minister Shimon *Peres to Beijing 
in March 2002, and the announcement that Israel would pay 
$350 million as compensation for the canceled Phalcon deal, 
which allowed both countries to “open a new book” in their 
relations. 

The following year Israeli President Moshe *Katzav vis- 
ited Beijing (December 2003) and met the “Fourth Genera- 
tion” of Chinese leaders, President Hu Jintao and Prime Min- 
ister Wen Jiabao. In 2004 Israeli industrial delegations toured 
China and State Councilor Tang Jiaxuan visited Israel, fol- 
lowed by a visit from Foreign Minister Silvan *Shalom to Bei- 
jing. The Israeli foreign minister also met the mayor of Beijing 
and vowed to promote closer cooperation between the two 
countries in view of the 2008 Beijing Olympics. 


Sino-Israeli Defense Relations. As mentioned above, defense 
ties preceded the establishment of diplomatic relations be- 
tween the two countries. The Chinese military had long dis- 
played genuine interest in the structure and performance of 
the Israeli army, and the larger Chinese public also showed 
interest in weapons and military history in general and in Is- 
rael’s military achievements in particular. Against this back- 
drop, forging defense links was further encouraged by circum- 
stantial factors mentioned above. China needed up-to-date 
weapons and Israel needed money and stronger foreign rela- 
tions. Israeli weapons sales to China are said to have declined 
steadily in the 1990s compared to the 1980s. Israel supplied 
China with conventional weapons as well as training and 
know-how, some of which were allegedly inspired by Ameri- 
can or jointly developed systems. The most controversial deal, 
the sale of the Israeli-manufactured Phalcon airborne early 
warning system, was initiated in 1994 and finalized in 1998. 
Initially, the deal concerned only one Phalcon, but China 
sought to modernize its military with four to eight Phalcons 
worth $1-2 billion. In June 2000, massive pressure by the 
United States, claiming the sale would upset the military bal- 
ance in the Asia Pacific region, forced Israeli Prime Minister 
Ehud *Barak to cancel the deal. This provoked considerable 
Chinese anger. It was the biggest setback in relations between 
China and Israel since they had been established. However, 
senior Israeli military personnel continued to visit China. Ex- 
changes were now reported to be limited to matters pertaining 
to “homeland security and counter terrorism.” For example, 
Israeli and Chinese military experts were discussing tactics 
and technologies used in the fight against terrorism, but mil- 
itary relations were also subject to more American scrutiny. 
US. controls appeared to apply even to civilian goods pro- 
duced by Israeli defense industries and technology transac- 
tions related to the 2008 Olympic Games in Beijing. 
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Civilian trade relations. Irrespective of the ups and downs in 
defense links, direct Sino-Israeli civilian trade continued to 
grow, rising steadily from $695 million in 1992 to $550 mil- 
lion in 1999 and $2.2 billion in 2004. However, Hong Kong 
has long been a privileged gateway to China, and much of the 
trade with China transits through the Special Administrative 
Region of Hong Kong. Therefore, when trade with Hong Kong 
after 1997 is taken into account, the figures rise sharply to $2.4 
billion in 1999 and $5.7 billion in 2004. Trade with China 
and Hong Kong represented 7.8% of Israeli exports and 6.5% 
of imports in 2004. Exports from China consisted mainly of 
chemical products, plastics, textile, and electronic equipment 
and components. Exports from Israel included precious stones 
and metals as well as optical, photographic, measuring, and 
medical instruments. 

Bilateral trade with Taiwan did not decline after 1992 and 
maintained steady albeit moderate growth 


Agriculture and agricultural technology. Another important 
field for cooperation between the two countries has been ag- 
riculture. More than 60% of China’s population lives from 
agriculture and related activities, which explains the rural 
populations’ political weight as well as the need for Beijing to 
address the farmers’ concerns. Israeli agriculture, agricultural 
systems, and technologies, including even the kibbutz, have 
thus attracted official and popular Chinese interest. In 1993, 
China and Israel signed a “Memorandum of Understanding” 
between their Ministries of Agriculture, and successively 
built a joint Agricultural Training Center and a Model Farm 
in a suburb of Beijing where flowers, vegetables, and fruit 
trees were planted with agro-technologies from Israel. Subse- 
quently, collaboration in the fields of management of ground 
and surface water, utilization of low-quality water, and water- 
saving irrigation was launched, a demonstration dairy farm 
was created (2001), and Israeli delegations were encouraged 
to invest in agricultural projects in the Xinjiang Uyghur Au- 
tonomous Region, the region with the largest Moslem popu- 
lation in China. 


Science, Technology and Education. From 1993 on, coopera- 
tion agreements were signed in a wide array of fields. Coop- 
eration and scientific exchanges started off in basic research 
in the fields of agriculture and water resource management 
and gradually included information technology (telecommu- 
nications, semiconductors, software). Other sectors covered 
were medical equipment, biotechnology, biomedical engineer- 
ing, and space technology. In 1993, China and Israel agreed 
to fund a small number of Chinese students to come to Israel 
every year, and vice versa. In 1995, a memorandum encour- 
aging education exchanges was signed, followed by visits of 
Chinese schoolteachers and principals. In 1998 a fund was set 
up to allow 100 postdoctoral Chinese researchers to study at 
Bar-Ilan University, and in 2001 Tel Aviv University signed a 
cooperation agreement with the Shanghai Academy of Social 
Sciences. According to official Chinese sources, China was 
sending approximately 200-250 researchers every year to 
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participate in training, and Israel was sending approximately 
100-130 experts to China. Conferences and symposiums were 
held in Beijing and Jerusalem, sponsored by a joint fund cre- 
ated for this purpose. 

Chinese who are interested in foreign cultures are usu- 
ally intrigued by “Jewish” rather than “Israeli” culture, and of- 
ten do not differentiate between the two. Thus, the establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations in 1992 did not represent a radical 
new beginning but gave a strong, officially sanctioned, boost 
to an already existing curiosity about Jewish culture and his- 
tory. Mutual cultural interests between Chinese and Jews in 
modern times date from the late 19» and early 20 centuries. 
One of the first Chinese studies of Jews, particularly the old 
community of Kaifeng, appeared in 1897 (Hong Jun), the first 
known book on the Chinese written in Modern Hebrew was 
published in 1911 (Perlmann). A few Chinese authors contin- 
ued to write about Jews, but regular and sustained study be- 
came possible only after the Cultural Revolution (1966-76). 

Since the early 1980s, several hundred articles and books 
have been published on every aspect of Jewish and Israeli his- 
tory and culture. The subjects included biblical history and 
archaeology, the Holocaust, Israel’s history, economy, and in- 
telligence service (Mossad), and more. Translations of books 
on Jewish and Israeli themes played a significant role in im- 
proving Chinese understanding of the Jewish people. Books 
by famous Jewish and Israeli writers and poets, as well as many 
books written by Israel’s leaders are available in Chinese. Since 
the mid-1990s, translations of classical Jewish texts began to 
appear: rabbinic-talmudic texts, Maimonides, 20" century 
thinkers. Between 2000 and 2005, as many as 10 if not 20 
books on Jews or Israel appeared annually. Judaic study cen- 
ters or scholars are active in several academic institutions 
(e.g. Beijing, Harbin, Hong Kong, Jinan, Kaifeng, Kunming, 
Nanjing, Shanghai). 

In Israel, it was Martin *Buber who introduced Chinese 
studies to the Hebrew University in Jerusalem in the 1940s. 
Sinology has been growing in Israel ever since. 

Many of the Chinese classics, alongside modern and 
contemporary literature and poetry have been translated, 
and Mao Zedong’s work could also be read in Hebrew in the 
1960s. The main Chinese study centers are in the universities 
of Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, and Haifa, smaller ones in Ben-Gur- 
ion and Bar-Ilan University. Israeli Sinologists cover a wide 
span of themes ranging from Chinese culture to history and 
politics. In 2005 it was estimated that the number of young 
Israelis learning Chinese reached seven or eight hundred. The 
corresponding number of young Chinese studying Modern 
Hebrew in China was probably below 50. 

Art, particularly the performing arts, was the second 
most important form of cultural exchange. Chinese acrobatic 
groups, folk dancers and musicians, the Beijing Opera and 
ballet groups have participated in Israeli art festivals every 
year since 1994. Israeli orchestras, ballet, and theater groups 
have performed in China over the same period. Israeli mov- 
ies were shown in China and Chinese movies in Israel. Vari- 
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ous Chinese art and history exhibitions took place in Israel. 
Most memorable was the exhibition “China: One Hundred 
Treasures” in the Israel Museum in Jerusalem in late 2001. 
In China, there were exhibitions of Israeli artists and of the 
Holocaust, amongst others. One planned exhibition, the Ein- 
stein exhibition, agreed by China and Israel during President 
Jiang Zemin’s visit in 2000 (see above) was canceled by Israel 
in 2002, in the aftermath of the Phalcon crisis, after China 
demanded the deletion of references to the fact that Einstein 
was a Jew and a supporter of Israel. However, other cultural 
exchanges have apparently not been affected. 
[Shalom Salomon Wald (274 ed.)] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: W.C. White, Chinese Jews (19667), includes 
bibliography; D.S. Margoliouth et al., in: JRAs (1903), 735-60; P. 
Berger and M. Schwab, in: ja, 1 (1913), pt. 2, 139-75; E. Ezra, Chinese 
Jews (1925); S. Rabinovitz, in: Gesher, 3 pt. 2 (1957), 108-21; H. Dicker, 
Wanderers and Settlers in the Far East (1962); Shunami, Bibl. 389-90. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Xun Zhou, Chinese Perceptions of the “Jews” 
and Judaism: a History of the Youtai (2001). 


CHINNERETH, CHINNEROTH (Heb. ni ,1733), one of 
the fortified cities of the tribe of *Naphtali on the shore of the 
Sea of Galilee (Josh. 19:35). It first appears in the list of cities 
conquered by Thutmose 111 (c. 1469 B.C.E) together with Laish, 
Hazor, and Pehel. A papyrus from about the same time con- 
tains a list of rations of grain and beer supplied to the noble 
class of charioteers (maryannu) from the major Canaanite cit- 
ies, including Chinnereth. A district bordering on the Sea of 
Galilee was named for the city (Josh. 11:2). Chinnereth is last 
mentioned among the Galilean cities taken by *Ben-Hadad, 
king of Aram-Damascus, in about 885 B.c.£. (1 Kings 15:20). 
The city has been identified with Khirbet el-Oreimeh (today 
Tell Kinrot), a high mound situated above the rich spring area 
of Tabgha, 5% mi. (9 km.) north of Tiberias. It dominates the 
fertile valley (later called the Plain of Ginnosar) extending 
along the northwestern shore of the Sea of Galilee. Through 
this valley passed an important branch of the Via Maris (“mar- 
itime route”) leading to *Hazor. Limited archaeological exca- 
vations carried out at the site in 1913 and 1939 by a German 
expedition uncovered remains of the Late Canaanite, Isra- 
elite, and Roman periods. In 1928 a fragment of an Egyptian 
stele was found on the surface of the tell. It dates to either the 
reign of Thutmose 111 or of his son Amenhotep 11 and refers 
to a victory over the Mitannian enemy. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abel, Geog, 2 (1938), 299; EM, s.v.; Aharoni, 
Land, index. 


[Yohanan Aharoni] 


CHINON (Heb. ji??), town in central France, southwest of 
*Tours. Jews are found in Chinon from the second half of the 
12" century. At the beginning of the 13 century there was 
evidently a community of some importance, paying in 1217 
a taille of 500 Paris livres. The Jews occupied the Rue de la 
Juiverie, still called by that name, near the Palais de Justice. 
The cemetery lay outside the city walls. With the other Jews 
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in France, the Jews of Chinon were expelled in 1306 and read- 
mitted in 1315. On 2 Elul, 5081 (Aug. 21, 1321), probably follow- 
ing an accusation that they had poisoned the wells in alleged 
conspiracy with the lepers, the 160 Jews of Chinon, led by R. 
Eliezer b. Joseph, were burnt at the stake on an island outside 
the town in a place later called Ile des Juifs (today Faubourg 
St. Jacques). Earlier scholars of Chinon were Joseph b. Isaac 
(second half of 12‘ century), the tosafists Jacob and *Neth- 
anel of Chinon (mid-13"6 century), Isaac b. Isaac, called the 
“head of the rabbinical schools of France,’ Mattathias b. Isaac 
(c. 1300), and *Samson b. Isaac (1260-1330). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kaufmann, in: REJ, 29 (1894), 298 ff.; Gross, 


Gal Jud, 577 ff. 
[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


CHIOS (Turkish, Sakis Adassi), Greek Aegean island off 
Asiatic Turkey. Jewish settlement dates back to the Helle- 
nistic period. According to Josephus, Jews lived in Chios in 
ancient times (Ant., 14:112-3). During the reign of the Byz- 
antine emperor Constantine 1x Monomachus (1042-55), 15 
Jewish families lived there; they were considered serfs of the 
Nea Mone monastery at the western end of the island. Ben- 
jamin of Tudela stated (c. 1160) that there were 400 Jews in 
Chios, led by Rabbi Elia and Rabbi Shabbetai. Jews lived in 
a separate quarter during the Middle Ages. In 1457 they had 
only one synagogue, but by 1549 there were several. The small 
synagogue within the fortress was named for *Jacob b. Asher 
(1270-1343), the author of the Turim, who, according to tradi- 
tion, was shipwrecked on the island with his pupils; Jews from 
Chios and the Anatolian mainland made pilgrimages to his 
reputed grave. During the period of Genoese rule (1346-1566), 
the Jews engaged mostly in trade; some were artisans and 
wine-producers. They lived within the fortress and within a 
concentrated neighborhood, the Judaica. On Christmas Eve 
they had to donate a flag embroidered with a red cross to the 
Church of St. George, and they recited prayers for the pope 
at Christmas and Easter. By 1395, in addition to the Romaniot 
Jews, there were Jews from Ashkenaz, Italy, Provence, and 
Spain. After 1492, Spanish exiles ultimately became a majority 
in Chios. In the 16" century, a Romaniot synagogue stood be- 
side a Sephardi kahal. In 1549, there were several synagogues, 
each based on region of origin. The 1540 plague killed most 
of the communal leaders. Under the Genoese, the Jews had to 
wear a yellow hat. During the first half of the 17 century Isaac 
b. Abraham Algazi was rabbi of the community. In 1717 a fatal 
plague erupted on the island. In 1822, a Jewish woman uncov- 
ered the Greek insurgents’ plan to blow up the fortress and the 
Ottomans rewarded the Jews with ownership of the cemetery. 
In 1892 there was a blood libel. Jews also suffered from Greek 
hostility during the Greco-Turkish war (1897). The ghetto was 
destroyed in 1881 by an earthquake. At that period Jews traded 
in iron implements, copper, cloth, oil, and figs. 

In 1764 there were about 200 Jews on the island, and in 
the late 19t and early 20' centuries, between 250 and 350. 
After the Balkan Wars of 1912-13, the island was annexed to 
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Greece, and in 1913 there were 47 Jewish families there. Before 
1940 the island contained a small number of Jewish families. In 
spring 1943, the Menashe family was deported to Salonika, but 
released as Italian subjects. Another group of Jewish refugees, 
who had arrived in Chios on a small boat in 1944, survived in 
the local prison and were liberated at the end of the war. There 
was no Jewish community in Chios by the 1960s. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Starr, The Jews in the Byzantine Empire 
641-1204 (1939), index; idem, Romania, Jewries of the Levant... (1949), 
95-100; A. Galanté, Histoire des juifs de Rhodes, Chio... (1935), 145-61, 
and Appendice a histoire des Juifs de Rhodes, Chio... (1948), 753 Ja- 
coby, in: Zion, 26 (1961), 180-97 (inc. bibl.); M. Molcho and J. Nehama, 
Shoat Yehudei Yavan (1965), 146. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Kerem 
and B. Rivlin, “Chios, in: Pinkas Kehlilot Yavan (1999), 144-50. 


[Simon Marcus / Yitzchak Kerem (24 ed.)] 


CHIPKIN, ISRAEL (1891-1955), U.S. Jewish educator. Born 
in Vilna, Chipkin was taken to New York by his parents in 
1892. He joined the group of young men who worked with 
Samson *Benderly, director of the Bureau of Jewish Education 
(organized 1910), became the principal of the Jewish prepara- 
tory school for girls (1913-16), and subsequently served as the 
educational director of the League of Jewish Youth (1916-20). 
He was also instructor and registrar of the Israel Friedlander 
classes of the Jewish Theological Seminary, which he helped 
to organize. 

Chipkin’s major work was as director of the Jewish Ed- 
ucation Association of New York (1921-44), and the Ameri- 
can Association for Jewish Education (1944-49). Among his 
significant contributions during this period were the cre- 
ation of the National Council of Jewish Education, a profes- 
sional fellowship of leading Jewish educators; the organizing 
of Beth-Hayeled, which represented the first experiment in 
pre-school Jewish education and has influenced the develop- 
ment of pre-school education in the entire American Jewish 
community; the introduction of Hebrew into the New York 
City high schools; and writings, in which he fostered the idea 
of community responsibility for Jewish education and the 
concept of progressivism in the Jewish schools’ programs. 
From 1949 to his death, Chipkin served as vice president for 
research and experimentation of the Jewish Education Com- 
mittee of New York. 

Chipkin was editor of Jewish Education and associate edi- 
tor of The Reconstructionist, and published a number of mono- 
graphs, including Handbook for Jewish Youth (1922); Twenty 
Five Years of Jewish Education in the United States (1947); and 
American Jewish Education at the Mid-Century (1951). 


[Judah Pilch] 


CHIRINO, Spanish Marrano family. Its founder is said to have 
been a converted Jewish physician, whose son was ALONSO 
CHIRINO (d. 14302), also known as Alonso Chirino de Cuenca 
or Alonso de Guadalajara. He was physician to John 11 of Cas- 
tile and in 1428 was Cuenca’s representative at the Cortes. He 
wrote three medical works. Espejo de medicina scandalized 
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contemporary doctors by its expressed mistrust of the medi- 
cal practice of the time. No copy of this is extant. Replicacion 
(Madrid, Nat. Library Ms. 3384) is an answer to his critics in- 
cluding a refutation of astrological medicine. El menor datio 
de medicina (Toledo, 1505, and Seville, 1506), a further attack 
on medical incompetence, was frequently republished during 
the 16" century. In this Chirino advocated physical and moral 
hygiene and practical home therapeutics. 

Alonso Chirino had four sons, one of whom was JUAN 
GARCIA, bishop of Segovia and chaplain to Henry rv. An- 
other son was DIEGO DE VALERA (1412?-1487), historian and 
poet, who entered the service of John 11 in 1427. His Doctrinal 
de principes was written for the education of his future mas- 
ter, Ferdinand of Aragon. Valera’s historical works include 
the Cronica abreviada de Espana (Seville, 1482); the Memo- 
rial de diversas hazanas (pub. 1941); and the Cronica de los 
Reyes Catélicos (pub. 1927), which deals with the early part 
of the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella. This last work includes 
a summary of the Inquisition’s activity in Seville which was 
evidently interpolated after the author's death. Valera’s cor- 
respondence contains some interesting comments on the 
position of the Conversos during the latter part of the 15 
century. 

A number of Alonso Chirino’s descendants were accused 
of Judaizing, on which charge his grandson, DIEGO, was in 
fact condemned. Diego's son, SEBASTIAN was tried by the 
Inquisition at Cuenca in 1566 for showing disrespect to the 
Inquisition and stating that he would rather be “a pig's tail” 
than “an Old Christian.” He was compelled to recant, and was 
fined and exiled. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Gonzalez, in: Boletin de la Biblioteca 
Menéndez y Pelayo, 6 (1924), 42-62; J. Torres, in: Revista de biblio- 
grafia nacional, 6 (1945), 98-101; A. Millares Carlo, Literatura es- 
panola... (1950), 274-7; B. Netanyahu, Marranos of Spain (1966), 
242-3. 

[Kenneth R. Scholberg] 


CHIROMANCY (Palmistry). The determination of a man’s 
character and frequently of his fate and future from lines and 
other marks on the palm and fingers was one of the mantic 
arts which developed in the Near East, apparently, during the 
Hellenistic period. No early chiromantic sources from this pe- 
riod have been preserved, either in Greek or Latin, although 
they did exist. Chiromancy spread, in a much fuller form, in 
medieval Arabic and Byzantine Greek literature, from which 
it found its way to Latin culture. It would seem that from the 
very beginning there were two traditions. The first linked 
chiromancy closely with astrology and so produced a quasi- 
systematic framework for its references and predictions. The 
second was not connected with astrology at all, but with in- 
tuition, whose methodological principles are not clear. In the 
Middle Ages the Christian chiromantics found a scriptural 
basis for chiromancy in Job 37:7: “He sealeth up the hand of 
every man, that all men may know his work” which could be 
interpreted to mean that the hand imprints are made by God 
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for the purpose of chiromancy. This verse is adduced in Jew- 
ish tradition only from the 16" century onward. 

Chiromancy appears first in Judaism in the circle of 
*Merkabah mysticism. The fragments of their literature in- 
clude a chapter entitled Hakkarat Panim le-Rabbi Yishmael 
written in a rabbinic style. This chapter is the earliest literary 
source of chiromancy which has thus far been found. It is only 
partly comprehensible because it is based on symbols and al- 
lusions which are still obscure, but it has no connection to the 
astrological method. It uses the term sirtutim for the lines of 
the hand. A German translation of the chapter was published 
by G. Scholem (Liber Amicorum in Honor of Prof. C.J. Bleeker 
(1969), 175-93). From a responsum of *Hai Gaon (Ozar ha- 
Geonim on tractate Hagigah, responsa section, p. 12), it is clear 
that the Merkabah mystics used chiromancy and Hellenistic 
physiognomy in order to ascertain whether a man was fit to 
receive esoteric teaching. They quoted as scriptural support 
for these sciences Genesis 5:1-2: “This is the book of the gen- 
erations of man” (the Hebrew Toledot interpreted to mean “the 
book of man’s character and fate”) and “male and female cre- 
ated He them,” which implies that chiromantic prediction var- 
ies according to the sex, the right hand being the determining 
factor for the male, and the left hand for the female. 

Apart from the chapter mentioned above, there circu- 
lated for a long period of time translations of an as yet uniden- 
tified Arabic chiromantic source, Re’iyyat ha-Yadayim le-Ehad 
me-Hakhmei Hodu (“Reading the Hands by an Indian Sage”). 
The sage is named in Hebrew manuscripts as Nidarnar. Of this 
source two translations and various adaptations have been 
preserved, and the work became known in Hebrew no later 
than the 13" century. One of the adaptations was printed un- 
der the title Sefer ha-Atidot in the collection Urim ve-Tummim 
(1700). At the end of the 13'* century the kabbalist Menahem 
*Recanati had a copy of this text, which is based entirely on 
the principles of the astrological method of chiromancy re- 
lating the main lines of the palm and the various parts of the 
hand to the seven planets and their influences. The author was 
already familiar with the basic chiromantic terminology com- 
mon in non-Jewish literature. His work deals not only with 
the meaning of the lines, or harizim, but also with otiyyot, i.e., 
the various marks on the hand. 

Evidence of the chiromantic tradition among the early 
kabbalists is given by Asher b. Saul, brother of *Jacob Nazir, 
in Sefer ha-Minhagot (c. 1215; see S. Assaf, Sifran shel Rishonim 
(1935), 177): “[at the conclusion of the Sabbath] they used to 
examine the lines of the palms of the hands, because through 
the lines on the hands the sages would know a man’s fate and 
the good things in store for him.” In the Munich manuscript 
288 (fol. 116ff.), there is a long treatise on chiromancy allegedly 
based on a revelation that was received by a Hasid in England 
in the 13" century. It does not differ in content from the astro- 
logical chiromancy current among contemporary Christians 
and the terminology is identical. 

In various parts of the *Zohar, there are passages, some 
of them lengthy, which deal with the lines of both the hand 
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and the forehead. A discipline was devoted to the latter, which 
corresponded to chiromancy and in the Middle Ages was 
called metoposcopy. Two different versions of this subject are 
included in the portion of Jethro and are based on Exodus 
18:21, the first in the actual Midrash ha-Zohar (fol. 70a-774) 
and the second an independent treatise called Raza de-Razin 
which is printed in columns parallel to the former, and con- 
tinued in the addenda to the second part of the Zohar (fol. 
272a-275a). Here the lines of the forehead are discussed in de- 
tail. A third account devoted to the lines of the hand is found 
in Zohar (2:77a-78a), and consists of three sections. Although 
the Zohar brings out the parallel between the movement of 
the heavenly bodies and the direction of the lines on the hand, 
the influence of astrological chiromancy is not apparent in the 
details of the exposition, which depends in an obscure way on 
five letters of the Hebrew alphabet (19 071, zayin, he, samekh, 
pe, and resh). These are used as mystical symbols apparently 
referring to particular types of character. In a further elabo- 
ration of chiromancy in tikkun no. 70 (toward the end) of the 
Tikkunei Zohar, a relationship is established between the lines 
on a man’s hand and forehead and the transmigrations of his 
soul. An interpretation of these pages in the portion of Jethro 
is found in Or ha-Hammah by Abraham *Azulai, and was 
printed separately under the title Mahazeh Avraham (1800). 
As knowledge of the Zohar spread, several kabbalists tried to 
relate chiromancy back to the mysteries of the Kabbalah; espe- 
cially Joseph ibn Sayah, at the beginning of Even ha-Shoham, 
written in Jerusalem in 1538 (Jerusalem, JNUL, Ms. 80,16); and 
Israel *Sarug in Limmudei Azilut (1897, p. 17). Gedaliah *Ibn 
Yahya says in Shalshelet ha-Kabbalah (Amsterdam, 1697), 53a; 
that he himself wrote a book (1570) on the subject of chiro- 
mancy under the title Sefer Hanokh (or Hinnukh). 

From the beginning of the 16" century several Hebrew 
books were printed summarizing chiromancy according to 
Arabic, Latin, and German sources; however, kabbalistic chi- 
romancy received only incidental attention. Of these should 
be mentioned Toledot Adam (Constantinople, 1515) by Elijah 
b. Moses Gallena, and Shoshannat Yaakov (Amsterdam, 1706) 
by Jacob b. Mordecai of Fulda, both of which were printed 
several times. Yiddish translations of the books also appeared. 
Abraham Hamoy included a treatise Sefer ha-Atidot on chiro- 
mancy in his book Davek me-Ah (1874, fols. 74 ff.). Among the 
pupils of Isaac *Luria, the tradition spread that their master 
was an expert in chiromancy, and many traditions point to 
the fact that several kabbalists were knowledgeable in it. In 
the 19'* century R. Hayyim *Palache mentions (in Zekhirah 
le-Hayyim, 1880, p. 20) that the contemporary Moroccan rab- 
bis were skilled in chiromancy. 

In Hebrew books on astrological chiromancy, the main 
lines of the hand are given the following names: (1) Kav ha- 
Hayyim (“the life-line”; Lat. Linea Saturnia); (2) Kav ha- 
Hokhmah (“the line of wisdom”; Linea Sapientiae); (3) Kav ha- 
Shulhan (“the table line”; Linea Martialis); (4) Kav ha-Mazzal 
(“the line of fate”) or Kav ha-Beriut (“the line of health”; Linea 
Mercurii). The idiomatic expression found in later literature, 
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einenni be-kav ha-beriut (“I am not in the line of health’), 
meaning “I am not in good health,” is derived from chiro- 
mantic terminology. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat Bod, 920f., 1239, J. Prae- 
torius, Thesaurus Chiromantiae (Jena, 1661); F. Boll, Catalogus Codi- 
cum Astrologicorum, 7 (1908), 236; F. Boehm, Handwoerterbuch des 
deutschen Aberglaubens, 2 (1930), 37-53. s.v. Chiromantie; G. Scholem, 
in: Sefer Assaf (1953), 459-95. 

[Gershom Scholem] 


CHIZHIK, family of Erez Israel pioneers. 

BARUKH CHIZHIK (1884-1955), an Erez Israel naturalist, 
was born in Tomashpol, Ukraine. He studied agriculture in 
the Crimea and the Caucasus, specializing in gardening and 
subtropical crops. He was a founding member of the *Poalei 
Zion movement in Russia. In 1906 Chizhik went to Erez Israel 
and settled in the moshavah Kinneret. He became head gar- 
dener for the Turkish authorities in Damascus in 1915. In 1922 
he was appointed director of the Zionist Executive's agricul- 
tural museum, and taught citrus cultivation. Acquiring a farm 
in Herzliyyah in 1932, he worked on improving strains of fruit 
trees and other crops. He published articles in agricultural 
journals, and his books include the encyclopedia of flora Ozar 
ha-Zemahim (1956) and Zimhi el (1930), a collection of popu- 
lar articles and legends on the flora of Palestine. 

HANNAH CHIZHIK (1889- ), founder of women’s ag- 
ricultural training in Israel. Born in Tomashpol, she went to 
Erez Israel in 1906 with her brother Barukh. She worked as 
an agricultural laborer in various villages, as well as on her 
family’s farm in Kinneret. In Tiberias (1917) and Ekron (1918) 
Hannah organized groups of young immigrant women as ag- 
riculturalists and was appointed agricultural instructor at the 
Neveh Zedek school in 1920. She founded a women workers’ 
farm (meshek poalot) in Nahalat Yehudah in 1923 and one in 
northern Tel Aviv in 1926. The latter, under her directorship, 
became a center for Youth Aliyah training from 1940. Hannah 
was active in Poalei Zion and Ahdut ha-Avodah during their 
early years and became a leader in Moezet ha-Poalot and of 
the Histadrut. 

SARAH CHIZHIK (1897-1920), defender of *Tel Hai. 
Born in Tomashpol, Ukraine, another sister of Barukh, she 
was brought to Erez Israel by her parents at the age of ten. 
She worked in agriculture. When the settlements in Upper 
Galilee came under Arab attack, she was among the volun- 
teers at Kefar Giladi and Tel Hai. Fighting under the com- 
mand of Joseph *Trumpeldor, she was killed in the surprise 
attack on Tel Hai. 

EFRAYIM CHIZHIK (1899-1929), Haganah hero. Born 
in Tomashpol, Ukraine, a brother of Barukh, he was taken to 
Erez Israel by his parents at the age of eight. During the riots 
of May 1921 he was among the defenders of the Neveh Shalom 
quarter of Jaffa. He worked on the construction of the power 
station at Naharayim, where he helped in establishing friendly 
relations with the local Arabs. During the 1929 riots he was 
among the defenders of Jerusalem and of the womens training 
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farm in northern Tel Aviv. When the kevuzah Huldah was cut 
off by Arab rioters, Efrayim managed to reach the settlement, 
leading a group of 23 defenders against thousands of Arabs. 
He was killed in the subsequent retreat and was buried at the 
old site of Huldah. 

YIZHAK CHIZHIK (HORPI; 1907-1958), Israel civil ser- 
vant. The youngest brother of the family, he was born in Se- 
jera. Under the Mandatory government he served as district 
officer in various parts of the country. With the founding of 
the State of Israel, he served as military commander of Jaffa, 
director general of the Minsitry of Police, director of Jaffa 
port, manager of the Negev development authority, and Isra- 
el’s chargé d'affaires in Liberia. He died in Chicago, where he 
was Israel consul. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Chizhik, Barukh bi-Netivotav (1966); 
Dinur, Haganah, 2 pt. 1 (1959), index; Tidhar, 4 (1950), 1821-22, 
1824-25, 1948-495 3 (1958), 1372-4. 

[Abraham Aharoni] 


CHMELNITZKI, MELECH (1885-1946), Yiddish poet and 
medical popularizer. Born near Kiev, he spent his boyhood in 
Galicia and studied medicine in Vienna, where he practiced 
as a doctor. In 1939 he immigrated to New York. From 1919 
he wrote articles mainly on medical themes for the New York 
Forverts, which were reprinted in the world Yiddish press and 
won him great popularity. He was also a Yiddish poet of dis- 
tinction, publishing three volumes of lyrics that linked him to 
the early 20'*-century impressionistic school. He was one of 
the first translators of Yiddish poetry into Polish. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 2 (1927), 44-46; LNYL, 4 
(1961), 397-9; Neugroeschel, in: Fun Noentn Over (1955), 292-8; J. 
Leftwich, The Golden Peacock (1961). Add. Bibliography S. Liptzin, 
A History of Yiddish Literature (1972), 2.41. 


[Melech Ravitch] 


°CHMIELNICKI (Khmelnitski), BOGDAN (1595-1657), 
leader of the Cossack and peasant uprising against Polish rule 
in the Ukraine in 1648 which resulted in the destruction of 
hundreds of Jewish communities; later hetman of autonomous 
Ukraine and initiator of its unification with Russia. The son of 
a minor landowning official of the lower aristocracy, in 1646 
Chmielnicki became involved in a quarrel with the governor 
of the province where he lived. He was arrested, released on 
bail, and in 1647 fled to the Cossack center of Zaporozhye on 
the Dnieper, from where he began to foment rebellion against 
Polish rule. His propaganda fell on the soil of social-religious 
unrest, accompanied by repeated uprisings. Having gained 
experience from the failure of former rebellions, Chmielnicki 
sought the assistance of the Tatar khan of Crimea, who au- 
thorized one of his military leaders to join Chmielnicki. With 
varying luck and several interruptions he waged war against 
the Poles until his death; in 1654 his followers took the oath 
of allegiance to the Muscovite Czar. 

In the course of their campaigns Chmielnicki’s followers 
acted with savage and unremitting cruelty against the Jews. 
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Chmielnicki aimed at establishing an autonomous Ukraine, if 
not under Poland, then under the Ottoman Empire, Moscow, 
or Sweden. After his death, this plan ended with the annexa- 
tion of eastern Ukraine to Muscovite Russia (1667). Chmiel- 
nicki was bent on eradicating the Jews from the Ukraine. From 
the social aspect, he aspired to transform the Cossack leaders 
into the ruling aristocracy of the principality while returning 
the peasantry to serfdom. His activity brought destruction and 
ruin to the land and did not assure its independence. Never- 
theless, the members of the Ukrainian nationalist movement 
in recent generations have come to see him as a symbol of the 
awakening of the Ukrainian people, while Russian national- 
ists regarded him as a “great patriot” who brought about the 
unification of Ukraine with Russia. During World War u, a 
military decoration was named after him, and in 1954 the town 
*Proskurov was renamed Khmelnitski; the name of Chmiel- 
nicki was also added to that of the town Pereyaslav (Pereyas- 
lav-Khmelnitski). 

In the annals of the Jewish people, Chmielnicki is 
branded as “Chmiel the Wicked,” one of the most sinister op- 
pressors of the Jews of all generations, the initiator of the ter- 
rible 1648-49 massacres (U’N1 NN NIA, gezerot tah ve-tat). 
Chmielnicki has gone down in history as the figure principally 
responsible for the holocaust of Polish Jewry in the period, 
even though in reality his control of events was rather limited. 
The Jewish population of Ukraine had been an active factor in 
colonizing the steppes before the massacres. Many Jews settled 
in the villages, and were occupied as lessees (see *arenda) or 
administrators of the estates of the nobles; they also played 
a role in developing the towns and in their armed defense at 
times of danger. However, as agents of the Polish nobles and 
Polish rule, they incurred the hatred of the Ukrainian serfs. 
Both Polish and Ukrainian modern antisemitic historiography 
has attempted to attribute the overwhelming responsibility 
for the terrible bloodshed during the rebellion on the Jewish 
lessee and agent, thus justifying the singular cruelty directed 
against the Jews. But the reports of Jewish persecution of the 
peasants, or offenses against their religious feelings caused by 
the lease of churches to the Jews, find no confirmation what- 
soever in the sources. 

It was during the months of May to November 1648 that 
most of the massacres took place. At the beginning of the up- 
rising, the communities east of the Dnieper were immediately 
destroyed. Those Jews who did not manage to escape or join 
the Polish army of Wisniowiecki on its retreat westward met 
violent deaths; some converted to Christianity to save their 
lives; many were seized by the Tatars and sold into slavery. 
During the summer, the persecutions spread to the western 
bank of the Dnieper and by the middle of June there were no 
more Jews in the villages and the open cities. The overwhelm- 
ing majority, with the exception of those who had been mur- 
dered while fleeing, crowded into several fortified cities which 
were also occupied by Polish garrisons. Even these however 
were unable to sustain the siege of the peasant hordes, and af- 
ter the towns were taken, most of the Jews were butchered. 
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The first large-scale massacre took place in *Nemiroy, 
into which the Cossacks penetrated in the disguise of Polish 
soldiers. Jews died en masse as martyrs when faced with the 
demand that they convert to Christianity: “They arrived ... as 
if they had come with the Poles ... in order that he open the 
gates of the fortress ... and they succeeded ... and they massa- 
cred about 6,000 souls in the town ... and they drowned sev- 
eral hundreds in the water and by all kinds of cruel torments. 
In the synagogue, before the Holy Ark, they slaughtered with 
butchers’ knives ... after which they destroyed the synagogue 
and took out all the Torah books ... they tore them up ... and 
they laid them out ... for men and animals to trample on ... 
they also made sandals of them ... and several other garments” 
(*Shabbetai b. Meir ha-Kohen, Megillah Afah). In 1650 the 
leaders of the *Council of the Four Lands “took upon them- 
selves and their children after them to fast in the Four Lands 
every year on the 20" day of the month of Sivan, the day upon 
which the calamity began in ... Nemirov.” The fortified city of 
*Tulchin fell at the end of June, after the Poles agreed to sur- 
render the Jews to the rebels in exchange for their own lives. 
There is information on prolonged resistance by the Jews after 
they had been driven out of the fortress. At that time, all the 
Jews in the towns bordering upon Belorussia were massacred; 
only those living in the surroundings of *Brest-Litovsk suc- 
ceeded in escaping. At the end of July, *Polonnoye fell into the 
hands of a band led by the hetman Krivonos and there was a 
frightful massacre. The remaining Jews in Volhynia left their 
towns and fled westward. In the important fortress of *Bar, 
where the Jews had stayed behind, they were slaughtered af- 
ter its capture. During the months of October and November, 
the persecution also overtook the Jews living in the region of 
*Lvov; in this area a terrible slaughter took place at *Narol. In 
the town of Lvov itself, Jews took an active part in its defense 
and contributed a considerable share of the ransom paid for 
lifting the siege. Most of the Jews of this region who were saved 
fled to the areas beyond the Vistula. 

It is impossible to determine accurately the number of 
victims who perished, but it undoubtedly amounted to tens 
of thousands; the Jewish chronicles mention 100,000 killed 
and 300 communities destroyed. The problem of refugees was 
a severe one: “for many of our people have left their countries 
and have been expelled from their places and properties; they 
have not yet gained rest and security, because the country 
has not found peace so that the distant ones can once again 
return to their possessions” (Pinkas Medinat Lita, ed. by S. 
Dubnow (1925), no. 460). The Jews also suffered during the 
military activities which continued subsequently. The blow 
struck at “the whole of the House of Israel, when ... the hand 
of God went out against us and many myriads of Israel fell ... 
and they were strewn over the fields as prey for the birds of 
heaven and were not even buried. The hand of the enemy 
also prevailed and they stretched out their hands against the 
synagogues.” Under the impact of the calamity, the Council of 
Lithuania, at its meeting of 1650, decreed three years of con- 
secutive mourning. This took the form of a prohibition on 
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wearing elaborate clothes or ornaments during that time, and 
it was decided that “no musical instrument be heard in the 
House of Israel, not even the musical entertainment at wed- 
dings, for a full year”; “suitable measures were to be taken to 
limit feasts as much as possible” (ibid., nos. 469-70). Authors 
of that generation also mention regulations which sought to 
prevent the increase within the community of the children 
born to women ravished by the Cossacks. A great effort was 
then made to ease the plight of thousands of agunot (wives 
of missing husbands), and the overwhelming majority of the 
women who escaped were freed from their marriage bonds 
by halakhic decisions; many precedents in agunot regulations 
were then established. A new wave of massacres occurred at 
the time of the joint campaign of the Muscovites and Cos- 
sacks in 1654, and the cruelty of the Muscovites toward the 
Jews (in *Mogilev and *Lublin) was no less than that of the 
peasants several years earlier. In Vilna, R. Shabbetai b. Meir 
ha-Kohen wrote: “The anger of God the King of Hosts is not 
yet appeased ... the anger of the hand ... of the oppressor ... 
is yet outstretched with swords and spears; they continually 
invade the land and are prepared for war; wherever they find 
Jews, they kill them ... a great multitude of the empty-headed 
have gathered with weapons and dressed in coats of mail; a 
large number of the Kedars [= the Tatars] have joined them 
and are encamped around them and they say: come let us de- 
stroy Israel” (Megillah Afah). The massacres of 1648-49 came 
as a deep shock to that generation, and R. Shabbetai Sheftel 
*Horowitz speaks of “the Third Destruction which occurred 
in the year 408 of the sixth millenium [1648] ... which was 
just the same as the First and Second Destruction” 

The Jewish settlement in Ukraine west of the Dnieper 
nevertheless continued. The Polish king authorized the forced 
converts to return to Judaism. The Councils of the Lands con- 
cerned themselves with the redemption of captives and the 
salvation of converts: “Many souls of Israel which were taken 
into captivity assimilated among and were almost lost among 
them ... we have written an authorization to all the commu- 
nities and to every place where there is a minyan [quorum] 
of Jews ... to redeem every soul”; various tariffs and the share 
of the different communities in the acts of redemption were 
also established (Pinkas Medinat Lita, no. 452). Jews began to 
return to their localities in Volhynia at the end of 1648, and 
a short while later were again living throughout the territory 
up to the Dnieper. Despite the memory of the holocaust of 
1648-49, this region was one of the most densely populated 
by Jews during the 18 and 19" centuries. 

The horror of the massacres of 1648-49 is expressed in 
Hebrew literature; many liturgical poems and laments were 
composed on this subject, as well as many works of poetry 
and prose, including the ballad Bat ha-Rav (“The Daughter 
of the Rabbi”) of Saul *Tchernichovsky. It also holds a most 
important place in popular folklore. Scholars differ as to the 
measure in which these massacres influenced the development 
of the Shabbatean movement. 
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[Shmuel Ettinger] 


CHMIELNIK, small town in southeast Poland. In the 17'* 
century Chmielnik was a center of the anti-Trinitarians, who 
were expelled from the town after 1661; some think that rem- 
nants of their influence in Chmielnik and the vicinity led to a 
better attitude toward Jews among the local population to the 
end of the 18" century. Jews are first mentioned in Chmielnik 
in 1565, when there was a Jewish quarter and cemetery. In 1638 
a magnificent synagogue was built. Within the framework of 
the *Councils of the Lands, the community of Chmielnik was 
included in the province of *Lesser Poland. In 1655 the army 
of Stefan *Czarniecki massacred many of its Jews, who were 
accused of helping the invading Swedes; about 150 Jews were 
murdered. The community of Chmielnik was gradually recon- 
structed in the last part of the 17 and during the 18 centu- 
ries, though at the end of the period the community was in se- 
vere financial straits and owed debts amounting to thousands 
of zlotys. A number of noted rabbis held office in Chmielnik 
in this period, among them Isaac Jair Fraenkel Teomim, and, 
toward the close of the 18 century, Joseph ha-Levi Ettinger. 
The Jews then mainly engaged in the grain, livestock, and 
timber trades; some traded at the fairs of Poland, especially 
in textiles. There were 1,445 Jews living in Chmielnik in 1764, 
among them 33 craftsmen and 10 merchants. 

At the end of the 18 century *Hasidism penetrated 
the community. Abraham David Orbach, the av bet din, was 
among its propagators. Some of the first hasidic settlers in 
*Safed were from Chmielnik. From the middle of the 19‘ cen- 
tury *Lublin Hasidism was the dominant element in the com- 
munity, though it was bitterly contested by adherents of other 
hasidic “dynasties.” A yeshivah was founded in Chmielnik in 
the second half of the 19 century. Much damage was done 
to Jewish property by a fire which broke out in Chmielnik in 
1876, but by the 1880s the economic situation had returned 
to normal. Several Jews established textile factories there and 
developed the market for village woven products. The Jewish 
population numbered 5,560 in 1897 (out of a total of 6,880); 
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among them 554 were engaged in trade and finance, four were 
physicians, and 40 lived on charity. There were 6,452 Jews 
in 1910 (out of 8,073). During World War 1 many Jews fled 
from Chmielnik. By 1921 the Jewish population numbered 
5,908. 


Holocaust Period 
Prior to World War 11 Chmielnik had nearly 10,000 Jews, 
comprising 80% of the town’s population. During the first 
months of the war several hundred Jews, mostly young men 
and women, fled to the Soviet-held territories. At the begin- 
ning of 1940 contact was made with the Warsaw underground 
leaders and Chmielnik was twice visited by Mordecai *An- 
ielewicz, who came to help in the preparations for armed re- 
sistance. Because of the lack of arms, the underground could 
only show passive resistance, for which many were executed, 
among them the chairman of the Judenrat, Shmuel Zalcman. 
During 1940 and the winter of 1940-41 about 2,000 Jews who 
had been expelled from the smaller nearby towns and villages 
and from more distant regions of *Plock and *Ciechanow ar- 
rived in Chmielnik. The establishment of the ghetto in April 
1941 drastically worsened the plight of the Jewish population 
which was greatly reduced by hunger and epidemics. From 
December 12, 1941, when a death decree was issued against 
anyone caught leaving the ghetto, many Jews were shot for 
smuggling food into it. On October 1, 1942, about 1,000 young 
men and women were deported to the forced labor camp in 
*Skarzysko-Kamienna. Many succumbed to the inhuman con- 
ditions there, while others were deported to the forced labor 
camp in *Czestochowa (Hasag) and to camps in Germany. 
Only a handful survived. 

On October 3, 1942, about 1,000 Jews from Szydlow and 
270 from Drugnia (in the vicinity of Chmielnik) were taken 
to Chmielnik. Three days later (on October 6, 1942) a special 
German and Ukrainian police force from Kielce conducted 
the Aktion in which about 8,000 Jews were deported to the 
*Treblinka death camp. On November 5, 1942, a second depor- 
tation took place. This time the remaining Jews, aware of the 
fate of the deportees, fled into the forests or went into hiding 
within the ghetto. Only a score of them survived in hiding un- 
til the liberation in January 1945. Those who left at the begin- 
ning of the war for the Soviet Union mostly joined the Soviet 
or the Polish army. Some of them rose to officer ranks and won 
the highest battle decorations, e.g., Capt. Moshe Kwasniewski, 
who parachuted into his native Chmielnik region to engage in 
guerilla activities and Nahum Mali who commanded a tank 
unit. A handful of Jewish survivors tried to resettle in Chmiel- 
nik after the war, but gave up the idea because of the hostility 
shown by the local Polish population. The last 14 Jews left in 
July 1946, after the *Kielce pogrom in which four Jews from 
Chmielnik were also killed. Organizations of Chmielnik Jews 
exist in Israel, the United States, Canada, Argentina, France, 
Brazil, and England. A memorial book, Pinkas Chmielnik (Yid. 
and partly Heb.), was published in 1960. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Halpern, Pinkas, 281-92; Pinkas Chmiel- 
nik (1960), 57-70 (Heb.), 73-90 (Yid.); M. Balaban, Historya zydow 
w Kradowie i na Kazimierzu, 2 (1936), 267-8; Rutkowski, in: BZIH, 


no. 15-16 (1955). 
[Stefan Krakowski] 


CHOCRON, ISAAC (1930-_), Venezuelan playwright, nov- 
elist, literary critic, and stage director. One of the most promi- 
nent figures in his country’s theater, Chocrén held important 
positions in official institutions and taught courses at United 
States universities. He wrote a score of dramas, eight novels, 
and a number of critical essays. His dramatic strategies are 
avant-gardist and experimental, with the purpose of bringing 
the audience into active involvement with the intellectual, so- 
cial, and emotional issues of his plays. Jewish conflicts involv- 
ing generational gaps, life in a non-Jewish environment, and 
the search for Jewish-Sephardi root are among his themes in 
the plays Animales feroces (“Wild Animals,’ 1963) and Clipper 
(1987), and in his novel Rompase en caso de incendio (“Break 
Glass in Case of Fire,” 1975). In these, as in his play Escrito y 
sellado (“Written and Sealed,’ 1993), there is a search for Jewish 
spiritual answers to the plight of man faced with uncertainty, 
alienation, and fate. Chocrén’s writing focuses on the exis- 
tential issues of modern times, such as loneliness, the search 
for identity, sexual marginality, social ambition, and spiritual 
vacuum within the context of Venezuelan reality. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.B. Lockhart, Jewish Writers of Latin Amer- 
ica. A Dictionary (1997); S. Rotker, Isaac Chocrén y Elisa Lerner (1992); 
E. Friedman, “The Beast Within: The Rhetoric of Signification in Isaac 
Crocron’s Animales feroces,” in: Folio, 17 (1987); idem, “Playing with 
Fire: The Search of Selfhood in Isaac Chocrén’s Rémpase en caso de 
incendio, in: Confluencia, 3:2 (1988). 
[Florinda Goldberg (2"¢ ed.)] 


CHODOROV, EDWARD (1904-1988), U.S. playwright and 
director. Born in New York City, Chodorov, the older brother 
of playwright/screenwriter Jerome *Chodoroy, entered the 
film industry as a publicity director for Columbia Pictures. In 
addition to writing films, he also wrote 14 plays. Chodorov’s 
first play on Broadway was Wonder Boy (1931). In 1953 he and 
his brother were blacklisted by the Hollywood studios after 
being identified by choreographer Jerome *Robbins as mem- 
bers of the Communist Party. 

Other Broadway plays of Chodorov included Oh Men! 
Oh Women! (1954), The Spa (1956), and Monsieur Lautrec 
(1959). He also wrote and directed the Broadway produc- 
tions Those Endearing Young Charms (1943), Decision (1944), 
and Common Ground (1945). He was the author of a series of 
26 television plays under the collective title of The Billy Rose 
Show (1952). 

Chodorov’s screenplay and film adaptation credits in- 
clude The Mayor of Hell (1933), Captured! (1933), The World 
Changes (1933), Madame DuBarry (1934), Gentlemen Are Born 
(1934), The League of Frightened Men (1937), Yellow Jack (1938), 
Woman against Woman (1938), Spring Madness (1938), Those 
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Endearing Young Charms (with his brother, 1945), Undercur- 
rent (1946), The Hucksters (1947), Road House (1948), Kind 
Lady (1951), and Oh Men! Oh Women! (1957). 


[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


CHODOROV, JEROME (1911-2004), U.S. playwright and 
director; brother of playwright/screenwriter Edward *Chodo- 
rov. Born in New York City, Chodorov worked as a journalist 
for the New York World before moving to California. He col- 
laborated with Joseph Fields in writing the play My Sister Ei- 
leen (1940). In the 1953 musical version, Chodorov and Fields 
supplied the book, Rosalind Russell played the lead role of 
Ruth Sherwood, and Leonard *Bernstein, Betty *Comden, and 
Adolph *Green wrote the score. Other Chodorov and Fields 
Broadway successes included Junior Miss (1941), Wonderful 
Town (1953), and Anniversary Waltz (1954). In 1958 Chodorov 
directed the New York production of The Gazebo. Chodorov 
also supplied the books for several other musicals, including 
‘The Girl in Pink Tights (1954), which was composer Sigmund 
*Romberg’s last Broadway musical, and I Had a Ball (1964), 
starring Buddy Hackett. His last Broadway production was 
A Talent for Murder (1981), a comedy-mystery that Chodo- 
rov co-wrote with Norman Panama, which starred Claudette 
Colbert and Jean-Pierre Aumont. 

In 1953 Chodorov was blacklisted for a time after hav- 
ing been named in testimony before the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee as having attended meetings of the 
Communist Party. He and his brother were denounced after 
the Broadway opening of Wonderful Town by the show’s cho- 
reographer, Jerome *Robbins. 

In California Chodorov worked on more than 50 films, 
including Dancing Feet (1936), All Over Town (1936), Dulcy 
(1939), Louisiana Purchase (1942), Murder in the Big House 
(1942), Those Endearing Young Charms (with his brother, 1945), 
Man from Texas (1948), Tiki Tiki (1971), and Lucky Luciano 
(1974) as well as film versions of My Sister Eileen (1942), Junior 
Miss (1945), the TV movie Wonderful Town (1958), Happy An- 
niversary (1959), and the Tv movie A Talent for Murder (1984), 
starring Angela Lansbury and Laurence Olivier. 


[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


CHODOVA PLANA (Cz. Chodova Plana, Ger. Kuttenplan, 
Heb. abbr. 5”), town in West Bohemia. Jews lived there and 
in the vicinity from 1570. An organized community existed 
by 1620 and a synagogue is mentioned in 1645. When the 
community was threatened with expulsion in 1681, Abraham 
*Lichtenstadt succeeded in having the expulsion canceled. 
Abraham *Broda officiated as rabbi between 1690 and 1693. 
A baroque synagogue was built in 1759. There were 22 families 
living in Chodova Plana in 1736 and 32 families occupying 12 
houses in 1767. In a conflagration in 1733 the Jewish quarter 
was spared, and this was commemorated by a special prayer 
and fast on the 13" of Iyyar. The minutes-book of the com- 
munity (pinkas), incorporating earlier decisions, was written 
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up in 1756 (published by S. Ochser, 1910). Count Cajetan of 
Berchem-Haimhausen (1795-1863) was unusually friendly 
and helpful to the Jews in Chodova Plana. He established 
an endowment in 1843 to ensure the employment of a rabbi “of 
a modern school of thought with opinions on reform suited 
to our age but not in conflict with the laws of the country,’ 
In 1861 he also endowed a fund for the Jewish poor. A memo- 
rial tablet to the Haimhausen family was placed in the syna- 
gogue. A new cemetery was established in 1890. The Jewish 
residents numbered 35 families in 1818, 230 in 1910, and three 
in 1932, while there were 18 in nearby Plana. The Hoenigs- 
berg family originated from Chodova Plana, as did R. Joseph 
*Breslau and the renegade Johann Emanyel Veith. Closely as- 
sociated with the community in Chodova Plan, included in 
Berchem-Haimhausen’s endowment and under its rabbini- 
cal guidance, was the community of Drmoul (Duerrmaul). 
It had a baroque synagogue (built in 1801), though there 
was no church in the village, and a cemetery of ancient ori- 
gin. Jews of Drmoul developed the spa amenities of Marien- 
bad (Marianské Lazné) and were among the founders of the 
Marienbad community. There were about 100 Jews living in 
Drmoul in 1896 and 48 in 1931. The Jews left at the time of 
the *Sudeten crisis. The synagogue was burned down by the 
Nazis in 1938. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: MGJV, 13 (1910), 32-38, 57-89; M. Grunwald, 
in: MGWJ, 71 (1927), 419-25; A. Grotte, Deutsche, boehmische und pol- 
nische Synagogentypen (1915), index; N. Fryd, Vzorek bez ceny a pan 
biskup (1967); Bondy-Dworsky, 2 (1906), 684; Z. ha-Levy Hurwitz, 
in: Ozar ha-Hayyim, 13 (1937), 60-62. 


CHOERILOS OF SAMOS (fifth century B.c.£.), Greek poet. 
Josephus quotes Choerilos of Samos (Apion 1:172-5), stating 
that he refers to Jews who participated in Xerxes’ expedition 
against Greece. However, the fact that they had round tonsures 
indicates that they were probably not Jews. 


CHOIRS. A choir is a group of singers who perform together 
either in unison, or, more usually, in parts. Some choirs are 
composed of professional singers who are paid for their art, 
while others are associations of amateurs who come together 
for social as well as musical purposes. Some choral perfor- 
mances are highly polished, the result of extensive prepara- 
tion, while others are simply the product of a group of people 
who happen to be singing together at the same time, with little 
concern for artistry. This article will explore some of the many 
forms of choral singing in the Jewish experience. 


Jewish Liturgical Choirs 

The earliest evidence of sacred choral singing in ancient Israel 
may be inferred from the Torah. After successfully fleeing 
Egypt through the Sea of Reeds, Moses and Miriam, both Lev- 
ites, led the men and women of Israel in antiphonal singing. 


Then Moses and the Israelites sang this song to the LorD. They 
said: I will sing to the LorD, for He has triumphed gloriously; 
Horse and driver He has hurled into the sea. ... 
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Then Miriam the prophetess, Aaron’s sister, took a drum 
in her hand, and all the women went out after her in dance with 
drums. And Miriam answered them: Sing to the LorD, for He 
has triumphed gloriously; Horse and driver He has hurled into 
the sea (Exodus 15:1, 20-21). 


King David is credited with authorizing the leaders of the 
Levite tribe to establish a professional choir and orchestra to 
enhance the sacred service. These ensembles were comprised 
exclusively of men from the tribe of Levi. 


David told the leaders of the Levites to appoint their brothers 
as singers to sing joyful songs, accompanied by musical instru- 
ments: lyres, harps and cymbals. ... 

All these were under the charge of their father for the 
singing in the House of the LorD, to the accompaniment of 
cymbals, harps, and lyres, for the service of the House of God 
by order of the king. Asaph, Jeduthun, and Heman - their total 
number with their kinsmen, trained singers of the Lorp - all 
the masters, 288 (1 Chron 15:16, 25:6-7). 


The parallel structure of the Psalms gave rise to (or perhaps 
reflects) an ancient antiphonal and responsorial choral per- 
formance practice. 


When Israel came out of Egypt, 

the house of Jacob from a foreign people, 
Judah became God’s sanctuary, 

Israel his dominion (Psalm 114:1-2). 
Give thanks to the LorD, for he is good. 

His love endures forever. 
Give thanks to the God of gods. 

His love endures forever (Psalm 136:1-2). 


The Mishnah (Ar. 2:6) attests that in the time of the Second 
Temple there was a liturgical choir that comprised a minimum 
of 12 adult singers. 


There were never fewer than twelve Levites standing on the 
platform but there was no limit on the maximum number of 
singers. No children could enter the court of the sanctuary to 
take part in the service except when the Levites were standing 
to sing. Nor did they join the singing with harp and lyre, but 
with the voice alone, to add flavor to the music. 


*Philo Judaeus (On the Contemplative Life x1, 83-90) reports a 
choral practice among the *Therapeutae, a Jewish sect in Egypt 
at the beginning of the Christian era. But we have no evidence 
that this was typical of mainstream Jewish practice. 


They all stand up together, and in the middle of the entertain- 
ment two choruses are formed at first, one of men and the 
other of women. ... Then they sing hymns which have been 
composed in honor of God in many meters and tunes, at one 
time all singing together, and at another moving their hands 
and dancing in corresponding harmony, and uttering in an 
inspired manner songs of thanksgiving, and at another time 
regular odes, and performing all necessary strophes and an- 
tistrophes. Then when each chorus of the men and each cho- 
rus of the women has feasted separately by itself, like persons 
in the bacchanalian revels, drinking the pure wine of the love 
of God, they join together and the two become one chorus.... 
Now the chorus of male and female worshipers being formed, 
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as far as possible on this model, makes a most pleasant concert, 
and a truly musical symphony, the treble voices of the women 
mingling with the deep-toned voices of the men. The ideas 
were beautiful, the expressions beautiful, and the chorus-sing- 
ers were beautiful; and the goal of the ideas, expressions, and 
chorus-singers was piety... 


Group chanting has always been an important part of the 
synagogue service. The entire congregation is mandated to 
chant aloud certain sections of the liturgy, including amen; 
various responses in the kaddish, kedushah, and barekhu; 
the hazak at the end of the cantillation of each book of the 
Torah; and even certain verses from scriptural cantillation on 
Purim, Simhat Torah, Tisha be-Av, and minor fast days. In 
traditional synagogues one hears a nearly constant wall of 
sound created by congregants in an undertone chanting spon- 
taneously, coordinated by mode (nusah), but not by rhythm. 
In the performance of metric hymns (and occasionally other 
prayers, as well), the cantor will initiate a melody and the 
congregation will follow in synchronization. Hymns such as 
Adon Olam with its regular meter, corresponding in a sense 
to our iambic tetrameter, were well suited to group perfor- 
mance. While in most cases, this is a far cry from artistic 
choral singing, it is safe to assume that in antiquity, as is the 
practice today, some congregants would rise above the norm 
of unison singing and embellish their performances with a 
degree of artistry, perhaps in the form of simultaneous im- 
provisation (heterophony) or harmonization. In the West it 
is not uncommon to hear spontaneous harmonization in par- 
allel thirds or sixths. Among the Yemenite Jews, congregants 
sing in parallel fourths, creating a sound reminiscent of me- 
dieval church choirs. 

Congregational singing is, of course, a form of choral 
performance. But we also have evidence of another praxis: 
synagogue choirs comprising singers who were auditioned 
and trained and who performed alongside the hazzan for 
the benefit of the congregation. *Nathan ha-Bavli, a Jew who 
lived in the 10" century, witnessed the ceremony for the in- 
auguration of the Exilarch (the Rosh Galut) in Babylon. Ona 
Sabbath morning, the entire community congregated in the 
synagogue. 


Then a choir of boys assembled under the platform: boys who 
had been chosen from the elite of the community, experienced 
boys with beautiful voices, experts in the melodies, proficient 
in all matters of the prayers. ... The hazzan began the prayers 
at barukh she-amar, and the boys responded antiphonally to 
each line. 


In the Middle Ages in Ashkenazi lands there arose a practice 
of having two singers standing with the cantor at the bimah 
to provide musical support. The zinger (treble) and bas (bass) 
were known as tomekhim or meshorerim. An illustration in a 
14" century mahzor from Germany depicts the three singers 
in just such an arrangement. The accompaniment provided by 
the cantor’s two assistants was in most cases either improvised 
or worked out in rehearsal; the performances were hardly ever 
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notated. This practice typically called for humming of chords 
and pedal points, rhythmic accompaniments, harmonizing 
in parallel thirds, sixths or tenths, and fillers to provide relief 
for the cantor. Rabbi Leone of Modena, Italy, attested to this 
practice in his responsum of 1605. “If assistants who have been 
graced by the Lord with sweet voices stand beside him and 
create an accompaniment without formal structure but sim- 
ply improvised, as is the common practice among the Ashke- 
nazim, and if it happens that they harmonize well with him, 
should this be considered a sin?” 

Charles Burney, a British (non-Jewish) composer, mu- 
sic teacher, and music historian, visited a “synagogue of the 
German Jews” in Amsterdam probably in 1772. Here is an ex- 
cerpt from his description of the singing of the hazzan and 
the meshorerim. 


[T]hree of the sweet singers of Israel, which it seems are famous 
here ... began singing a kind of jolly modern melody, some- 
times in unison, and sometimes in parts, to a kind of tol de rol, 
instead of words, which to me, seemed very farcical. One of 
these voices was a falset, more like the upper part of a bad vox 
humana stop on an organ, than a natural voice. ... The second 
of these voices was a very vulgar tenor, and the third was a bari- 
tono. This last imitated, in his accompaniment of the falset, a 
bad bassoon; sometimes continued one note as a drone base 
[sic], at others, divided it into triplets, and semiquavers, iter- 
ated on the same tone. 


Beginning in the 16 century we begin to see evidence of 
choral singing in the synagogue in the manner of the artistic 
practice in the churches of Europe. 


There are in our midst [Padua, Italy, 1605] six or eight per- 
sons learned in the science of music, men of our community 
(may their Rock keep and save them), who raise their voices in 
songs of praise and glorification such as Ein Keloheinu, Aleinu 
Leshabeah, Yigdal, Adon Olam and the like to the glory of the 
Lord in an orderly relationship of the voices [i.e. polyphony] in 
accordance with this science [i.e., harmony]. 


The most illustrious and well-known example of this praxis 
centers around the figure of Salamone de’ *Rossi Hebreo 
(c. 1570-c. 1630). Court composer to the dukes of Mantua, 
Rossi was encouraged by Rabbi Leone *Modena to compose 
choral music that could be sung in the synagogue to supple- 
ment the traditional chanting of the hazzan. In 1622 Rossi pub- 
lished a collection of 33 Jewish motets. This volume was not 
only the first collection of its kind, it would remain for two 
centuries the only work of its scope and quality. Not that Rossi 
was the only voice composing in the wilderness; musicologist 
Israel Adler has discovered dozens of other examples of Jew- 
ish polyphony. During the 17** and 18* centuries throughout 
Europe there were choral performances on special occasions, 
such as the dedication of a synagogue or a circumcision, or the 
annual feast of a confraternity. Venice, Siena, Casale Monfer- 
rato, Comtat Venaissin, Amsterdam, and Prague all boasted 
art music traditions. And in the 17 century the Jewish com- 
munity in Adrianople, Turkey, established a synagogue choir, 
called “Ha-Maftirim? 
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But it was not until the emancipation and the enlight- 
enment that choral singing became a regular feature in Euro- 
pean synagogues. The first reformers in early 19 century Ger- 
many abolished the role of the cantor and awarded the role 
of the shaliah zibbur to the rabbi. The music of the service 
would henceforth be provided by men and women singing 
chorales in the manner of Lutheran services. The constitu- 
tion of the Hamburg Temple, dated December 11, 1817, speci- 


fied, “... there shall be introduced at such services a German 
sermon, and choral singing to the accompaniment of an or- 
gan.” 


These innovations, considered shocking by traditional 
Jews, did not pass unopposed. In 1819 the Hamburg rabbini- 
cal court decreed, “...they continue to do evil. At the dedica- 
tion of their house of prayer men and women sang together 
at the opening of the ark, in contradiction to the law set out 
in the Talmud and in the codes, ‘a woman's voice is indecent’ 
[Ber. 24a]. Such an abomination is not done in our house of 
prayer ...” 

A more moderate reform was proposed by synagogue 
musicians such as Salomon *Sulzer (1804-1890) in Vienna, 
Louis *Lewandowski (1823-1894) in Berlin, Israel Lowy 
(1773-1832) and Samuel *Naumbourg (1815-1880) in Paris, 
Israel Mombach (1813-1880) in London, and David *Nowa- 
kowski (1848-1921) in Odessa. These men composed mu- 
sic and conducted four-part choirs (of men and boys) that 
complemented the traditional solo artistry of the hazzan. 
While some of their compositions were indistinguishable from 
church anthems (other than the lyrics), others were marked by 
an adherence to the exotic modes and free rhythms of nusah, 
traditional synagogue chant. 

Sulzer expressed his conservative views in his mem- 
oirs, 


To limit the entire service to a German hymn before and after 
the sermon, to give a certificate of divorce to tradition, that 
was the intention of those who instigated the ill-fated extreme 
reform in Hamburg and Berlin. But to me it appeared that the 
confusion of the synagogue service resulted from a need for 
a restoration which should remain on historical ground, and 
that we might discover the original noble forms to which we 
should anchor, developing them in artistic style. Jewish liturgy 
must satisfy the musical demands while remaining Jewish, and 
it should not be necessary to sacrifice the Jewish characteris- 
tics to artistic forms. 


Sulzer’s choir was quite famous. The Catholic composer and 
music critic Joseph Mainzer (1801-1851) wrote, “The Syna- 
gogue was the only place where a stranger could find, artis- 
tically speaking, a source of enjoyment that was as solid as it 
was dignified. ... Never, except for the Sistine Chapel, has art 
given me higher joy than in the synagogue...surely no one 
who has heard this unique boys’ choir could miss the cas- 
tratos.” The Englishwoman France Trollope concurred. She 
wrote, “... about a dozen voices or more, some of them being 
boys, fill up the glorious chorus. The volume of vocal sound 
exceeds anything of the kind I have ever heard; and being un- 
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accompanied by any instrument, it produces an effect equally 
singular and delightful.” 

But in Berlin the Polish-born Lewandowski decried the 
fact that in all the modern choral synagogues the congrega- 
tion had been silenced. 


Prior to the introduction of choral singing, the congregations 
were entirely dependent on the often strange performances of 
hazzanim. [The congregants] participated or expressed their 
displeasure only through noisy praying. With the introduction 
of choral music, congregations were prevented a priori from 
direct participation in the services, because of the artistic na- 
ture of choral singing. Congregations were now condemned 
to silence, whereas they had previously been accustomed to 
shouting. 


Lewandowski disapproved of congregants singing along with 
the choir. To rectify this situation he composed or arranged 
melodies that could be sung in unison by the congregation. 
In the Oranienburgerstrasse synagogue there was to be a clear 
division of roles among the cantor, rabbi, choir, and congre- 
gation. There would be no overlap, and there would be no 
“noisy praying.” 
After a short while, out of a desire for equal participation, con- 
gregations adapted the melody, or soprano line, singing together 
with the choir in two, three and four octaves. The other voices 
[of the choir] were thus overwhelmed [by the congregation], 
and the artistic form was entirely destroyed. This situation 
eventually became intolerable, so that means had to be found 
to provide for equal participation of all three elements: cantor, 
congregation and choir. It was felt that introduction of unison 
melodies, in addition to the choir [pieces], would be sufficient 
to meet the demands of the congregation. 


Choral singing even made its way into the Orthodox syna- 
gogue. Rabbi Samson Raphael *Hirsch (1808-1888), leader 
of modern German Orthodoxy, introduced a choir (with a 
professional conductor) into his synagogue in Frankfurt. In 
1840 Galician immigrants to Odessa established the Broder 
Shul and hired Nissan *Blumenthal (1805-1903) as its cantor. 
This synagogue, like others of its type, came to be known as a 
“chor-shul” David Nowakowski, engaged as choir director in 
1870, raised the artistic standards working with Blumenthal, 
and, even more so, with Blumenthal’s successor, the cantor 
Pinchas *Minkowski (1859-1924). 

The effects of 18*-century enlightenment and 19'*-cen- 
tury nationalism also had a profound effect on many of the 
Spanish-Portuguese exiles in Europe. Some of their syna- 
gogues boasted a highly developed choral practice. New com- 
positions were created - arrangements of traditional Sephardi 
melodies as well as newly composed works in the prevail- 
ing non-Jewish styles. Outstanding musical traditions were 
created in Livorno by David Garcia and Michele *Bolaffi, in 
Vienna by Isidore Loewit, in Sarajevo by Issac Kalmi Altarac, 
in Bucharest by Giuseppe Curiel and Carlo Bianchi, and in 
Ruse (Roustchouk) by Maurice Rosenspier. 

American Jews at first emulated European models. The 
first synagogue choir in the United States was organized in 
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1818 at New York City’s Congregation Shearith Israel. In 1864 
G.M. Cohen, music director at Temple Emanuel in New York, 
published 34 of his choral compositions for Sabbath services. 
‘The Sacred Harp of Judah is the first collection of original Jew- 
ish music known to have been created in the United States. In 
1897 the *Central Conference of American Rabbis published 
the Reform movement's first “Union Hymnal,” comprising 
129 hymns for four-part choir. The musical style is indistin- 
guishable from that of the Protestant hymnals. Many of the 
entries are adaptations of secular works by European compos- 
ers (including Haydn, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn). Others 
were newly composed works in a similar style by Alois *Kai- 
ser (1842-1908), choir director at Cong. Ohev Shalom in Bal- 
timore. The second edition of the Union Hymnal, appearing 
in 1914, reflected the Reform movement's attitude about the 
status of the Jew in America. 


All melodies for the Sabbath [should] be in joyous strain, in 
major rather than in a minor key. ... If 214 tunes are in major 
and 12 in minor, it was because of a very definite conviction that 
the Jew has come down to a modern day in a spirit of victory, 
and that the atmosphere of the American Reform congregation 
should be a reflection of the position, the culture, and the at- 
tainments of the Jew in this free and joyous land. 


Many 20'-century composers tried to raise the musical stan- 
dards of American synagogue music. Beautiful choral settings 
were created by Hugo *Adler, Samuel Adler, Abraham *Binder, 
Charles Davidson, Gershon *Ephros, Isadore *Freed, Her- 
bert *Fromm, Jack Gottlieb, Max Helfman, Michael Isaacson, 
Max Janowski, Leo Low, Meyer Machtenberg, Lazar *Samin- 
sky, Sholom *Secunda, Ben Steinberg, Lazar Weiner, Hugo 
*Weisgall, Yehudi Wyner, Zavel *Zilberts, and others. In 1951 
the prestigious music publisher, G. Schirmer, issued a collec- 
tion of liturgical pieces that had been commissioned by Can- 
tor David *Putterman of New York’s Park Avenue Synagogue. 
This volume contains gems by some of America’s finest com- 
posers, Jewish and gentile, including Arthur *Berger, Leonard 
*Bernstein, Mario *Castelnuovo-Tedesco, David *Diamond, 
Lukas *Foss, Morton *Gould, Roy *Harris, Darius *Milhaud, 
Bernard Rogers, William Grant Still, and Kurt *Weill. 

But standing high above all the others looms the figure 
of Ernest *Bloch (1880-1959). In 1933 Bloch completed his Sa- 
cred Service, arguably the greatest musical setting of the Jew- 
ish liturgy — the only one even remotely comparable in stature 
to Brahms'’s Requiem or Beethoven's Missa Solemnis. But, tell- 
ingly, like those other masterpieces, Bloch’s work fares better 
on the concert stage than in the sanctuary. As the composer 
wrote, “It far surpasses a Jewish Service now. It has become 
a cosmic poem.” The crystallization of Bloch’s attitude can be 
seen (or heard) in his setting of Adon Olam. For Bloch this 
was not an anthem to be set strophically and sung cozily by 
the congregation, led perhaps by the choir. Instead, “...in the 
distance, outside of space, time, everything, you hear the cho- 
rus, as a solution of the laws of the universe and eternity, the 
smallness of this space, of life and death, and in what spirit you 
are to accept it.” For Bloch the enormity of the text demanded 
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a more profound response than a sing-along; only the highest 
art form could provide what was called for. 


Secular Choruses 

The late 19'* century witnessed a new phenomenon, the estab- 
lishment of secular Jewish choruses - independent ensembles, 
unafhliated with a synagogue. The primary mission of these 
organizations was to perform concerts and to express Jewish 
cultural identity. Joseph Rumshinsky claimed that the Hazo- 
mir Chorale, founded in 1899 in Lodz, Poland, was the first of 
its kind. “When we stood up and started to sing, a holy mu- 
sical fire was kindled by the first Jewish choral ensemble in 
the world.” He was apparently unaware of the Serbian-Jewish 
Vocal Ensemble, founded in Belgrade in 1879. 

Many emancipated Jews who had heard or performed or 
composed European concert music were eager to be a part of 
the new choral movement. Jews modeled these secular cho- 
ruses on similar organizations that had recently become pop- 
ular in Christian Europe. The spectacular growth of secular 
choral singing in 19'-century Europe was a result of the de- 
cline of the church, the emergence of a powerful middle class, 
the spread of universal education and the resultant prevalence 
of (musical) literacy, the growth of leisure time, the spread 
of democracy and socialism, and the increasing demand for 
performances of the great oratorios of Handel, Haydn, and 
Mendelssohn. 

Music directors of some of the Jewish ensembles selected 
a repertoire similar to that of the non-Jewish choirs (orato- 
rios, choral symphonies, operas, even selections from masses 
and requiems), to be sung either in the original language or 
translated into Yiddish. Other directors chose arrangements 
of Jewish folksongs and popular Zionist songs, workers’ songs, 
and synagogue compositions. Still others created new compo- 
sitions for their ensembles. 

I.L. *Perets was one of the founders of the Hazomir 
Choral Society, which began its activities in Lodz, Poland, in 
1899. Lodz Hazomir flourished under a succession of conduc- 
tors, including Joseph Rumshinsky, Zavel Zilberts, Ephraim 
Skliar, Israel Faivishes, Isaac Sachs, and Theodore Rider. In 
the early 1940s the ensemble continued to perform concerts 
in the ghetto under Nazi occupation. Branches of Hazomir 
and other choruses with similar agendas were established 
throughout Eastern Europe - in Warsaw, Vilna, Lemberg, 
Cracow, Bialystok, and Radom - but also as far west as Co- 
penhagen and Helsinki. 


Israel 

Music served an important social function in the fledgling 
Jewish community in Palestine. Communal singing was a sig- 
nificant activity in support of the collective ideology. In 1938 
an anonymous member wrote in a kibbutz publication that 
“singing is the refuge from daily toil.... While singing one 
reaches full unity with one’s comrades.” Writing in the Givat 
Brenner Newsletter (December 17, 1941), Shimon B. advocated 
the establishment of a chorus as a miraculous solution to the 
social ills of the kibbutz: 
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So often have we heard our members complain about the tenu- 
ous social situation. ... But I think that there is a very simple 
cure for all such bitter pessimists, which is: a chorus! ... One 
might ask: Our collective life, the dining hall, our shared work, 
the common education of the children and the very basic ele- 
ment of the kibbutz which is mutual aid, are they not sufficient 
to educate for social life together? ... My answer would be: 
work is not always gratifying. There are different kinds of jobs. 
There are arguments, inequality. ... I have attended the recent 
rehearsal of our chorus... and I was delighted. They all sang to- 
gether. Here they are all really equal, members of one chorus. 
The melody, the harmony, the rhythmic sounds, the incred- 
ible effort to blend one’s voice with all other voices, to create in 
both piano and forte a gentle and beautiful composition which 
is above the realm of daily good and bad. This is the primary 
factor in education for sociability. 


An anonymous kibbutznik (probably from Gan Shemuel) 
wrote in the March, 1931 issue of Music for the People, 


We want workers’ songs, songs that would fit our life and wishes. 
The chorus is no longer satisfied with Mendelssohn and with 
religious songs. A workers’ chorus is not allowed to develop a 
random art that is detached from the daily life of the worker 
and from its struggle for a new culture. ... It is not enough to 
cause pleasure to the audience. The chorus must also enrich the 
spiritual life of the worker. 


While kibbutz and school choirs proliferated, singing in Israel 
remained for the most part an amateur enterprise. There were 
sporadic attempts to raise the artistic level. In 1926 Fordhaus 
Ben-Tzisi founded the Bible Chorus to perform great orato- 
rios, and in 1941 Eytan Lustig founded the Tel Aviv Cham- 
ber Chorus, which would become the Tel Aviv Philharmonic 
Choir. In 1952 Abraham Propes inaugurated the Zimriyah, a 
triennial international choral festival, which provided oppor- 
tunities for Israeli singers to work with their counterparts from 
around the world. But the first serious and successful attempt 
at professionalizing choral singing came with the founding of 
the Rinat Choir in 1955 by its conductor Gary *Bertini. In 1975 
Rinat was named the National Choir of Israel. Also in 1955 
Yehuda Sharet established the Israel kibbutz Choir (Ihud) to 
provide performing opportunities for the most talented sing- 
ers from kibbutzim throughout the land of Israel. 


America and Beyond 

Included in the massive waves of Jewish immigration to Amer- 
ica from Eastern Europe at the turn of the 20" century were 
many choral singers and conductors. In 1914 the first Jewish 
choirs in the United States were founded: the Chicago Jew- 
ish Folk Chorus, directed by Jacob Schaefer, and the Paterson 
(New Jersey) Jewish Folk Chorus, directed by Jacob Beimel. 
Soon Jewish choruses began to appear all across the Ameri- 
cas. Among them were the New York 924 St. ymHaA Choral 
Society (1917) directed by A.W. Binder; the New Haven Jew- 
ish Folk Chorus; the Philadelphia Jewish Folk Chorus (1923) 
and the Detroit Jewish Folk Chorus (1924), both directed by 
Harvey Schreibman; the Boston Jewish Folk Chorus (1924) 
directed by Misha Cefkin: the Los Angeles Jewish Folk Cho- 
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rus directed by Arthur Atkins; the American-Jewish Choral 
Society of Los Angeles directed by Miriam Brada; the New 
York Workmen's Circle Choir (1925) directed by Lazar Weiner; 
the Halevi Chorus of Chicago (1926) directed by Harry Coo- 
persmith; the Newark Jewish Folk Chorus (1928) directed by 
Samuel Goldman; Hazomir of Buenos Aires (1930) directed by 
Bernando Faier; the San Francisco Jewish Folk Chorus (1933) 
directed by Zari Gottfried; the New York Jewish Philharmonic 
Chorus directed by Max Helfman; and the Miami Jewish Folk 
Chorus (1943) directed by Bernard Briskin. 

Many of these ensembles were originally affiliated with 
the American Communist Party. For example, the Paterson 
Jewish Folk Chorus was originally called the Fraihait Ge- 
zang Ferain. In the early years its repertoire focused on class 
struggle, the life of the working class, and revolution. They 
performed at workers’ rallies as well as in major concert halls 
such as Madison Square Garden. In the late 1930s, to expand 
its outreach, the chorus began singing in English as well as 
Yiddish. In the cause of “friendship and peace between all 
peoples,’ they collaborated with black Baptist gospel choirs 
and prominent American folk artists such as Pete Seeger. But 
after World War 11 its membership began to decline, a result 
of both the pressures of the McCarthy era and the shrinking 
population of Yiddish speakers. The Paterson Jewish Folk 
Chorus disbanded in 1974. 

In 1921, Jacob Beimel organized a conference of Jew- 
ish singing societies. Meeting at the ymua in Paterson, New 
Jersey on May 29 and 30, the conference passed the follow- 
ing resolutions: (1) to create a federation named “The United 
Jewish Choral Societies of America and Canada,’ (2) to im- 
prove existing choral societies and establish new ones, and 
(3) to publish choral compositions in Yiddish, Hebrew, and 
English with Jewish textual content. The list of elected officers 
was a veritable who’s who of Jewish music: Jacob Beimel was 
president, Leo Low and A.W. Binder vice presidents, Cantor 
Yossele *Rosenblatt treasurer, and Solomon Golub secretary. 
The United Jewish Choral Societies had a brief history, dis- 
solving after but three years of existence. But in its final days 
it organized the largest Jewish chorus ever seen in America. 
On April 15, 1923, a concert was given at the Hippodrome in 
New York City featuring nine singing societies, totaling over 
600 hundred singers. 

With the slackening of immigration and the assimilation 
of most Jews into the cultural fabric of American life, by the 
middle of the 20 century the Yiddish folk choruses began 
to die out. But at the same time, American Jewish culture was 
experiencing a revival. There were two reasons for this revival: 
a new atmosphere in which Americans no longer sought to 
hide their ethnic origins and the tremendous pride Jews felt 
in the accomplishments of the State of Israel. Many Zionist 
organizations in America aggressively promoted Israeli culture 
through Zionist songs, often in choral arrangements. In 1960 
Stanley *Sperber, inspired by experiences at Camp Massad in 
Pennsylvania, organized a group of friends to sing Jewish and 
Israeli choral music throughout the year. Several years later 
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Sperber changed the choir’s name to Zamir. In 1969 Joshua 
Jacobson established a Zamir Chorale in Boston, whose nu- 
cleus comprised veterans of another Zionist institution, Camp 
Yavneh in New Hampshire. 

By the first decade of the 21°t century there were dozens 
of Jewish community choruses, including the Zamir Chorales 
in Boston, Detroit, and New York; Zemer Chai in Washing- 
ton, D.c.; the Arbel Choir in Philadelphia; Kol Dodi in S. Or- 
ange, New Jersey; and the Los Angeles Zimriyah Choir. Under 
the leadership of Matthew Lazar, New York’s Zamir Choral 
Foundation was producing annual festivals for both adults 
and teenagers that attracted hundreds of Jewish choristers. 
A similar revival was evident in other countries, as well. The 
list of thriving vocal ensembles includes The Zemel Choir of 
London, The Coral Israelita Brasliero of Rio De Janeiro, Haza- 
mir of Mexico City, the Lachan Jewish Chamber Choir of To- 
ronto, the Moscow Hasidic Cappella, Coro Hakol of Rome, 
Mosa Pijade of Zagreb, and Tslil of Lodz. 

In the 1990s Jewish “a cappella” choruses flourished on 
college campuses, inspired by the popularity of their non- 
Jewish counterparts. Ensembles such as Mangina (Brandeis), 
Koleinu (Princeton), Tizmoret (Queens College), Magevet 
(Yale), Shir Appeal (Tufts), and Mizmor Shir (Harvard) es- 
chewed instrumental accompaniment as well as any hint of 
the adult establishment. The predominant repertoire of these 
student-led ensembles consisted of popular songs from Israel 
and America in arrangements patterned after 1950s “doo-wop” 
groups or the more sophisticated jazz vocal ensembles of the 
late 20" century. 
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CHOLENT (Shulent; Yid. Tsholnt; Heb. Hamin), stew, tradi- 
tionally prepared on Friday and placed in the oven before the 
Sabbath begins, to cook overnight and be eaten at Saturday 
lunch. Since cooking or heating food is forbidden by the hala- 
khah on the Sabbath, such a process is necessary in order to 
have something hot to eat for the Sabbath morning meal, and 
thus the dish is common to Jewish communities throughout 
the world, but is known under various names. Among Ashke- 
nazim it is called cholent or shulent (possibly from the French 
chaud lent or from the Yiddish shul ende, i.e., end of the Sat- 
urday synagogue service) and in parts of North Africa, dafina 
and also shahine. The Hebrew name hamin means “hot.” 

The basic ingredients of cholent are stewing cuts of meat, 
with or without bones, and pulses, plus other ingredients 
which are not spoiled by long, slow cooking. Ashkenazi Jews 
prepare the dish with fat beef, bones, barley, beans, potatoes, 
and onions, and season it with paprika. In Eastern Europe, 
the dish was often taken to the baker’s, to cook in his oven, 
and be taken home in the morning. Most Sephardi Jews use 
mutton instead of beef, and rice instead of barley; Syrian 
Jews place the mixture inside a hollowed-out piece of pump- 
kin or squash. Iraqis use a whole chicken instead of meat, 
which they stuff with fried rice and the chopped gizzards of 
the bird, and season with cardamon seed and mint leaves. 
Afghan Jews also use chicken, to which apart from the stan- 
dard rice, carrots, and onions, they add rose-leaves, cinna- 
mon, and quinces. Other Sephardi and North African spices 
included are whole, sharp, red peppers, saffron (or turmeric), 
and coriander; the Sephardim and North Africans often add 
chickpeas to the mixture and the North Africans throw in a 
handful of cracked wheat (kamh). All communities use extra 
oil or fat, and sometimes add eggs and stuffed intestines or 
chicken-neck skin. In Turkish and North African communi- 
ties, the eggs are often placed in the stew in their shells, to be 
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hard-boiled overnight, in which case they are called hamindas. 
In all communities, cholent is often baked with a dumpling or 
savory pudding (kugl). 


CHOMSKY, DOV (1913-1976), Hebrew poet and educator. 
Chomsky, who was born in Minsk, was educated in Poland, 
where he taught in Tarbut Hebrew schools. In 1936 he immi- 
grated to Palestine and served in the Jewish Brigade during 
World War 11. Later he was sent as an emissary of the Keren 
Hayesod to Poland and as an educator to Mexico. In 1958 he 
became director of Bet ha-Sofer (“Writer’s House”) in Tel 
Aviv, and from 1964 was the general secretary of the Authors’ 
Association. His poems appeared in the Israeli press and in 
Hebrew journals from 1931. His books of poetry include Ba- 
Mearbel (1933), Zohorayim la-Baot (1937), Vilaot (1940), Ha- 
Hof ha-Aher (1941), Maftehot Avudim (1942), Ei Sham (1944), 
Mi-Shirei ha-Midbar (1947), and Alei Derekh (1951). His vol- 
ume of selected poetry Ezov ba-Even appeared in 1966, fol- 
lowed by Avak Huzot (1972) and the posthumously published 
collection Zeadim al Gesher (1977). 


[Getzel Kressel] 


CHOMSKY, NOAM AVRAM (1928- ), U.S. linguist; son 
of Hebrew scholar William *Chomsky. Born in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, Chomsky studied linguistics with Zellig S. 
*Harris and received his Ph.D. from the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1955. His dissertation contained the beginnings of 
revolutionary linguistic conceptions. According to Chomsky, 
grammars must be written more rigorously if linguistics is to 
become a theoretical science. Grammatical rules, rather than 
being purely descriptive, should “generate” all (and only) the 
sentences of the language concerned, as judged intuitively by 
native speakers. These sentences would then be assigned their 
correct structure (or structures, in case of syntactically am- 
biguous sentences), again in accordance with intuition. Such 
generative grammars should consist of a syntactical central 
component, itself made up of three parts: (1) a base compo- 
nent with very simple rules (“phrase structure”) generating 
“underlying (or deep) structures,’ and a set of more complex 
rules of transformations generating the “superficial (or sur- 
face) structures”; (2) a semantic component “interpreting” (as- 
signing meaning to) the deep structures; and (3) a phonologi- 
cal component providing the phonetic interpretations of the 
surface structures. Grammars adhering to such models have 
certain specific algebraic structures that can be studied by ap- 
propriate logical, algebraic, and automata-theoretic methods, 
giving rise to the new field of “algebraic linguistics.” To account 
for our capacity for language acquisition, Chomsky employed 
ideas vaguely voiced by rationalists of the 17" and 18' cen- 
turies. He assumed that man is born with a species-specific 
capacity for evaluating competing grammars as well as with 
certain linguistic universals whose exact nature remains to be 
determined. Through an incisive critique of behavioristic the- 
ories of language and speech, Chomsky was instrumental in 
reviving mentalism in philosophy and psychology alike. 
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‘The Logical Structure of Linguistic Theory (1975), Reflec- 
tions of Language (1975), and Language and Responsibility (in 
which he explores the relationship between language and 
politics, the history of ideas, and science) further developed 
his linguistic theories. The latter also bears evidence of his so- 
cio-political concerns. After receiving his doctorate, Chom- 
sky taught at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology for 19 
years, receiving the first award from the Ferrari P. Ward Chair 
of Modern Languages and Linguistics. 

In addition to his work as a linguist, Chomsky was ac- 
tive as an outspoken critic of American domestic and foreign 
policy, particularly in regard to American involvement in 
Vietnam. He refused to pay part of his taxes in protest against 
military spending, and from 1968 was a member of the execu- 
tive committee of Resistance, a movement to encourage civil 
disobedience in opposition to the Vietnam War. He also lec- 
tured widely on the subject and wrote many political articles, 
a collection of which appeared in 1969 under the title Ameri- 
can Power and the Mandarins. He went on to establish him- 
self as perhaps the best-known and most persistent radical 
critic of what he perceived as governmental abuse of power 
and increasing authoritarianism worldwide. In Manufactur- 
ing Consent (a film of the same name was released in 1993), he 
argued that American public opinion was being manipulated 
through a de facto conspiracy of big business, television, and 
the press; he cited reporting of Indonesian government sup- 
pression of the population of East Timor as an important ex- 
ample that bolstered his case. 

Chomsky describes himself as a “libertarian socialist” 
and a “supporter of anarcho-syndicalism.” He has also de- 
fined himself as a Zionist, although he acknowledges that 
his definition of Zionism is considered by most to be anti- 
Zionism, the result of what he perceives to have been a shift 
(since the 1940s) in the meaning of the concept. He is highly 
critical of the policies of Israel towards the Palestinians and 
its Arab neighbors. He has also consistently condemned the 
United States for its unconditional military, financial, and dip- 
lomatic support of successive Israeli governments. He char- 
acterizes Israel as a “mercenary state” within the U.S. system 
of hegemony. 

Over the years, Chomsky has been involved in many 
public disagreements over policy and scholarship, both on 
ideological and academic grounds. His foreign policy writ- 
ings remain very controversial, and he has both conservative 
and left-wing critics, who dispute his writings and political 
interpretations of world events. 

Chomsky’s many works include Syntactic Structures 
(1957), Aspects of the Theory of Syntax (1965), Cartesian Lin- 
guistics (with M. Halle, 1966), The Sound Pattern of English 
(1968), Language and Mind (1968), At War with Asia (1970), 
Problems of Knowledge and Freedom (1971), For Reasons of 
State (1973), Middle East Illusions: Including Peace in the Mid- 
dle East? Reflections on Justice and Nationhood (1974), Lan- 
guage and Responsibility (1979), The Political Economy of Hu- 
man Rights, Vol. 1 and 11 (with E.S. Herman, 1979), Towards a 
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New Cold War (1982), Fateful Triangle: The United States, Israel, 
and the Palestinians (1983/1999), Turning the Tide (1985), On 
Power and Ideology (1986), Language and Problems of Knowl- 
edge: The Managua Lectures (1987), The Culture of Terrorism 
(1988), Necessary Illusions: Thought Control in Democratic 
Societies (1989), Language and Politics (1989), Radical Priori- 
ties (1981), Terrorizing the Neighborhood: American Foreign 
Policy in the Post-Cold War Era (1991), Deterring Democ- 
racy (1992), Chronicles of Dissent (1992), Year 501: The Con- 
quest Continues (1993), Rethinking Camelot: JFK, the Vietnam 
War and v.s. Political Culture (1993), Letters from Lexing- 
ton (1993), The Prosperous Few and the Restless Many (1993), 
World Orders, Old and New (1994), Keeping the Rabble in 
Line (1994), The Minimalist Program (1995), Language and 
Thought (1995), The Common Good (1998), Rogue States 
(2000), A New Generation Draws the Line (2000), 9-11 (2001), 
Understanding Power (2002), Media Control: The Spectacu- 
lar Achievements of Propaganda (2002), On Nature and Lan- 
guage (2002), The New War on Terrorism: Fact and Fiction 
(2003), and Hegemony or Survival (2003), as well as various 
political essays that have appeared in the New York Review 
of Books. 

Chomsky is a Fellow of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences and the National Academy of Sciences. In addi- 
tion, he is a member of other professional and learned soci- 
eties in the United States and abroad and is a recipient of the 
Distinguished Scientific Contribution Award of the American 
Psychological Association, the Kyoto Prize in basic sciences, 
the Helmholtz Medal, the Dorothy Eldridge Peacemaker 
Award, the Ben Franklin Medal in computer and cognitive 
science, and others. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abel, in: Commentary, 47 no. 5 (1969), 35-443 
Steiner, in: New Yorker (Nov. 15, 1969), 217-36. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
puy: R. Milan, Chomsky’s Politics (1995); D. Horowitz et al. The Anti- 
Chomsky Reader (2004). 


[Yehoshua Bar-Hillel / Rohan Saxena and Ruth Beloff (2"¢ ed.)] 


CHOMSKY, WILLIAM (1896-1977), U.S. educator. Born 
in Russia, Chomsky went in 1913 to the United States, where 
he studied first in Baltimore while teaching Hebrew in a lo- 
cal Jewish school. From 1922 Chomsky served on the faculty 
of *Gratz College, in Philadelphia, becoming its chairman in 
1949. From 1954, he also lectured at Dropsie College on He- 
brew language and literature and Jewish education. 

His writings include hundreds of essays in Hebrew and 
in English that appeared in scholarly journals and in the two 
U.S. pedagogic magazines, Sheviley Hachinuch and Jewish Ed- 
ucation. His articles stress the centrality of classical Hebrew 
language and literature in the curriculum of the Jewish school. 
Chomsky claims that without familiarity with Hebrew clas- 
sics there can be neither vigorous creativity nor intelligence in 
Jewish life, for in the majority of important writings which the 
pupils will come to know, more than half of the vocabulary is 
biblical. His major books are: How to Teach Hebrew... (1946); 
David Kimhi’s Hebrew Grammar (1952); Hebrew the Eternal 
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Language (1957); and Teaching and Learning (1953). The last 
two Chomsky also translated into Hebrew. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kressel, Leksikon, 1 (1965), 772f., s.v. Chom- 
sky, Zeev. 
[Judah Pilch] 


CHOMUTOV (Ger. Komotau), city in northwestern Bohe- 
mia, Czech Republic. The first information about Jews there 
records their death as martyrs in 1421 when threatened by the 
*Hussites with forcible baptism. Between 1468 and 1526, 50 
Jewish names appear in the municipal records as house own- 
ers. In 1517 the Jews were expelled from the town and requests 
for readmission in 1635 and 1659 were unsuccessful. After 1848 
members of the surrounding communities moved to Chomu- 
tov, attracted by its developing industry. From 1860 to 1869 
there was continuous strife between the Jews living in Chomu- 
tov who opened a prayer room there and their mother com- 
munity of *Udlice which feared that this threatened its own 
existence and repeatedly attempted to close it. 

There were 100 families living in Chomutov in 1873 
when a congregation was officially formed; a synagogue was 
consecrated in 1876. It was destroyed by the Nazis. Most of 
the neighboring communities were dissolved in 1893 and the 
remainder were affiliated with Chomutov. The community 
then numbered 911 members living in 14 localities. Mod- 
ern communal regulations were adopted in 1923. The com- 
munity numbered 444 in 1930 (1.3% of the total population), 
of whom 164 were of declared Jewish nationality, and there 
was an active communal life. At the beginning of the Sude- 
ten crisis, all the Jewish residents left Chomutov, which was 
reported “judenrein” on September 23, 1938. A small con- 
gregation administered by the *Usti nad Labem community 
was reestablished after World War 11. The Jewish poet Max 
Fleischer, a native of Chomutov (1880-1941), died in a con- 
centration camp. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Gold (ed.), Juden und Judengemeinden 
Boehmens in Vergangenheit und Gegenwart (1934), 299-304; R. We- 
nisch, in: }GGJ¢, 7 (1935), 37-108; idem, in: Zeitschrift fuer die Ge- 
schichte der Juden in der cechoslovakischen Republik, 1 (1930/31), 91-8, 
195-7. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Fiedler, Jewish Sights of Bohemia 
and Moravia (1991), 172. 

[Meir Lamed] 


CHOPER, JESSE H. (1935- ), U.S. legal scholar. Born in 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and a graduate of Wilkes University and 
the University of Pennsylvania law school, Choper served as 
a law clerk to Chief Justice Earl Warren of the United States 
Supreme Court. He joined the Boalt Hall School of Law at 
the University of California at Berkeley in 1965 and served as 
its dean from 1982 to 1992. He became Earl Warren Profes- 
sor of Public Law. 

As an author, lecturer, and educator, Choper has been an 
influential figure in the law for more than three decades. He 
delivered 20 titled lectures at major universities throughout 
the United States and served on the executive committee of the 
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Association of American Law Schools and as vice president of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

His major publications include Judicial Review and the 
National Political Process: A Functional Reconsideration of 
the Role of the Supreme Court (1980) and Securing Religious 
Liberty: Principles for Judicial Interpretation of the Religion 
Clauses (1995). Later publications include the ninth edition 
of Constitutional Law casebooks; the sixth edition of his Cor- 
porations casebook; and the second edition of The Supreme 


Court and Its Justices. 
[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


CHOPRA, JOYCE (1938- ), U.S. producer, director. Cho- 
pra graduated from Brandeis University. Her reputation as 
a feminist filmmaker began with the autobiographical docu- 
mentary Joyce at 34 (1972), which she made in collaboration 
with Claudia Weill. The movie examined how Chopra's preg- 
nancy impacted her work as a filmmaker. Chopra made sev- 
eral subsequent documentaries, including Girls at 12 (1975) 
and Martha Clark Light and Dark: A Dancer's Journal (1980). 
She also produced and directed many feature films, both for 
movies and television, getting her fictional feature film debut 
with the much acclaimed Smooth Talk (1985), adapted from 
a short story by Joyce Carol Oates. From there, Chopra went 
on to direct The Lemon Sisters (1989), in conjunction with 
producer/star Diane Keaton. Chopra again turned to Joyce 
Carol Oates for inspiration with the television mini-series 
Blonde (2001), based on Oates’ fictionalized account of the 
life of Marilyn Monroe. Chopra also directed many Tv drama 
episodes of such programs as Law & Order: Special Victims 
Unit (2001) and Crossing Jordan (2001), and television mov- 
ies such as The Last Cowboy (2003) and Hollywood Wives: The 


Next Generation (2003). 
[Casey Schwartz (2"4 ed.)] 


CHORAZIN (Khorazin), town in Galilee where Jesus 
preached but was disappointed by the response of its inhab- 
itants (Matt. 11:20-24; Luke 10:12-16). Wheat was produced 
at Chorazin according to the Talmud (Men. 85a). The town 
was reported to be in ruins in the fourth century by Eusebius 
(Onomasticon 174: 25) and Petrus Diaconus mentioned also 
that there had been repeated attempts by Jews to rebuild it. It is 
identified as Horvat Korazin (Khirbet Karazeh), 2 mi. (3 km.) 
north of Capernaum. Factors relating to the identification of 
Chorazin were first dealt with by Robinson following his trip 
to the Holy Land in 1852. The synagogue at Karazeh was first 
excavated by H. Kohl and C. Watzinger between 1906 and 
1909, with the exposing of a large building divided into four 
parts by three rows of columns, and with a three-doorway fa- 
cade on the south. Numerous sculpted ornaments were also 
found representing human beings, animals, and plants. Ad- 
ditional excavations at the site were made by J. Ory in 1926 in 
order to elucidate further details of the plan of the building. 
He reported on an additional columned building at the site 
(whereabouts unclear) and Z. Ilan has suggested this might 
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Plan of the synagogue at Chorazin. Assumed construction third century 
c.E., destroyed fourth century c.z. From Encyclopaedia of Archaeologi- 
cal Excavations in the Holy Land (Heb.), the Israel Exploration Society 
and Massada Ltd. 


represent the earlier Early Roman period synagogue at the 
site. Renewed excavations within the later synagogue, as well 
as new excavations within the town, were undertaken by Z. 
Yeivin in 1962-64 and 1980-87. Based on these excavations and 
a survey, the layout of the town and the setting of the syna- 
gogue became clear. The synagogue was built in the form of a 
basilica, 79 x 56 ft. (24 x 17 m.), with its ornate facade turned 
southward toward Jerusalem. In the hall are two rows of col- 
umns along its length and one row along its width. Steps de- 
scended from a terrace in front of the synagogue, which was 
constructed of basalt stones. The synagogue, and especially 
the frieze, was elaborately decorated with representations of 
human beings and mythological figures such as Hercules, a 
Medusa, a centaur, and other scenes showing a soldier and a 
vintage. A stone chair found inside the synagogue may be a 
“seat (cathedra) of Moses” such as is mentioned in Matthew 
23:2, but there have been dissenting views about their function 
(Rahmani 1990). It bears a Judeo-Aramaic inscription com- 
memorating a benefactor named Judah, son of Ishmael, who 
made the colonnade and its stairs. The date of the synagogue 
is still a matter of debate. The conventional date for Galilean- 
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type synagogues is the second to third centuries c.., but re- 
cent research suggests a fourth or fifth century c.z. date for 
the Chorazin synagogue. Next to the synagogue was a ritual 
bath and at a short distance several blocks of houses, one con- 
taining a large oil press. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Robinson, Later Biblical Researches in Pal- 
estine. Vol. 3 (1856); H. Kohl and C. Watzinger, Antike Synagogen in 
Galilaea (1916), 41ff., Pl. vii; G. Dalman, Sacred Sites and Ways (1935), 
index; P. Romanoff, Onomasticon of Palestine (1937), 224-7; Ory, in: 
PEFQ, 59 (1927), 51-52; Z. Yeivin, in: Kol Erez Naftali, ed. by H.Z. 
Hirschberg (1967), 135 ff. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.J. Saller, Second 
Revised Catalogue of the Ancient Synagogues of the Holy Land (1972), 
54-55; Z. Yeivin, “Ancient Chorazin Comes Back to Life,” in: Biblical 
Archaeology Review, 13:5 (1987), 22-36; L.Y. Rachmani, “Stone Syna- 
gogue Chairs. Their Identification, Use and Significance,’ in: 1EJ, 40 
(1990), 192-214; G.S.P. Freeman-Grenville, R.L. Chapman, and J.E. 
Taylor (eds.), The Onomasticon by Eusebius of Caesarea (2003), 973 
Z. Ilan, Ancient Synagogues in Israel (1991), 150-52; Y. Tsafrir, L. Di 
Segni, and J. Green, Tabula Imperii Romani. Iudaea - Palaestina. Maps 
and Gazetteer (1994), 103; Z. Yeivin, The Synagogue at Korazim. The 
1962-1964, 1980-1987 Excavations (2000). 


[Michael Avi- Yonah / Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


CHORIN, AARON (1766-1844), Pioneer of Reform Judaism 
in Hungary. Born in *Hranice (Moravia), Chorin studied for 
two years in the yeshivah of Mattersdorf and then at that of 
Ezekiel *Landau in Prague, where in addition to his religious 
studies, he acquired a knowledge of general philosophy and 
developed an interest in Kabbalah. He was appointed rabbi of 
Arad in 1789, and in 1803 published in Prague his Emek ha- 
Shaveh, attacking those customs which he declared had no ba- 
sis in Judaism, basing his reforms on rulings in the Talmud. 
The book caused a storm among the ultra-Orthodox, who 
found it heretical. Mordecai Banet of Nikolsburg appealed to 
the community of Arad to ban the book. Chorin was sum- 
moned to appear before a bet din who ordered the book to be 
burned and who compelled him to recant in writing. However, 
Chorin appealed to the government, which set aside the ver- 
dict. Chorin began by abrogating customs such as *kapparot 
and placing copies of the Psalms of Ascent near a woman in 
childbirth, but in the course of time he extended his reforms, 
particularly to the synagogal liturgy, abolishing the *Kol Nidrei 
prayer, changing the text of other prayers, permitting prayer in 
the vernacular with uncovered head, and approving the use of 
the organ on the Sabbath. He also curtailed the seven days of 
mourning and permitted riding and writing on the Sabbath. 
In his article, Kinat ha-Emet he supported the reforms of Israel 
*Jacobson; in Davar be-Itto (in Hebrew and German, 1820), he 
maintained that love of God and of humanity take precedence 
over the positive commandments; his article “Hillel” (Bikkurei 
ha-Ittim, 1824), which takes the form of a dialogue between 
*Hillel and his disciple *Johanan b. Zakkai, was written in the 
same spirit; in Iggeret Elasaf (Hebrew and German, 1826) he 
replied to questions raised by the government of Baden and 
the Jewish community of Karlsruhe by proposing further re- 
forms. Toward the end of his life he supported the resolutions 
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of the Conference of Reform Rabbis in Brunswick. Chorin 
also published Avak Sofer (1828), notes on the Shulhan Arukh, 
Yoreh Deah and Even ha-Ezer; Zir Neeman (1831); and Yeled 
Zekunim (1839), on the reform of Judaism. He was a fanatical 
fighter for secular education and endeavored to improve the 
social and cultural status of the Jews of his country by preach- 
ing in favor of the founding of a rabbinical seminary and of 
a school for promoting crafts and agriculture among Jews. In 
Orthodox circles he was contemptuously referred to as “Aher” 
(an acronym of his name “Aaron Chorin Rabbi”), the name 
applied to *Elisha b. Avuyah after his apostasy. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.J. (L.) Greenwald (Grunwald), Korot ha- 
Torah ve-ha-Emunah be-Hungaryah (1921), 41-44; idem, Li-Felagot 
Yisrael be-Ungarya (1929), 7, 9-11, 14-23; R. Fahn, Pirkei Haskalah 
(1936), 192-6; M. Peli, in: HUCA, 39 (1968), 63-79, Heb. sect.; J.J. 
Petuchowski, Prayerbook Reform in Europe (1968), index; D. Phil- 
ipson, The Reform Movement in Judaism (1967*), index; W.G. Plaut, 
Rise of Reform Judaism (1963), index; M.S. Samet, “Halakhah u-Re- 
formah” (Diss. Jerusalem, 1967), 188-95; L. Loew, Aron Chorin (Ger.; 
appeared in Ben Chananja, 4 (1861), separately 1863, reprinted in his 
Gesammelte Schriften, 2 (1890), 251-420); S. Bernfeld, in: Keneset Yis- 
rael, 3 (1888), 91ff.; idem, Toledot ha-Reformazyon ha-Datit be- Yisrael 
(1900), index, s.v.; J.J. (L.) Greenwald (Grunwald), Ha-Yehudim be- 


Ungarya (1913), 59-63. 
[Jerucham Tolkes] 


CHORNY, JOSEPH JUDAH (1835-1880), traveler and eth- 
nographer, born in Minsk. While a young man Chorny settled 
in the Caucasus, where he became interested in the religious 
life and customs of the *Mountain Jews and of the communi- 
ties of Georgia, Bukhara, and Persia. He subsequently pub- 
lished articles in the Jewish and Russian press in Russia and 
in Western Europe describing their mode of life, their diffi- 
cult economic and social situation, and low cultural level. 
Chorny approached S.D. *Luzzatto, Adolphe *Crémieux, 
and other leading Jews about the problem. In 1864, with the 
help of the *Society for the Promotion of Culture among the 
Jews in Russia, Chorny obtained letters of recommendation 
from the governor of the Caucasus, Grand Prince Michael, to 
the local authorities and traveled throughout the Caucasian 
Mountains and Georgia for over ten years. At the end of 1879 
he went to Odessa. The Society published part of his findings 
posthumously as Sefer ha-Massaot (“Book of Travels,” 1884). It 
is important for its ethnographical description of the Moun- 
tain Jews and Georgian communities in the 19" century. Many 
of Chorny’s writings survive in manuscript form. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.J. Chorny, Sefer ha-Massaot (1884), intro- 
duction by A. Harkavy; Voskhod (Dec. 1884), 23-54. 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


CHORTKOV (Pol. Czortkow), city in Ukraine; until 1945 in 
Poland. Jewish settlement in Chortkov dates from the town’s 
establishment in the 16 century. The community number- 
ing some 50 families was almost all massacred during the 
*Chmielnicki uprisings of 1648-49. Until 1705 Jewish leader- 
ship opposed the resettlement of Jews there. A charter granted 
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in 1722 by the lord of Chortkov mentioned the synagogue (of 
the fortress-synagogue type) and the cemetery; Jews were 
permitted to reside around the marketplace and its adjoining 
streets in return for paying an increased impost. The census 
of 1765 records 746 Jews in Chortkov. After 1772 Chortkov was 
administered by Austria. The community numbered 3,146 in 
1900 and 3,314 in 1921 (out of a total population of 5,191). The 
beautifully engraved tombstones in the cemetery attest to the 
presence of a family of Jewish masons in Chortkov at the be- 
ginning of the 18 century. The many scholars who resided 
at Chortkov include Rabbi Shraga, who lived there between 
1717 and 1720, and the talmudist Zevi Hirsch ha-Levi Horow- 
itz, active there in 1726-54. Chortkov became a hasidic center 
when in 1860 David Moses Friedmann, son of Israel of *Ru- 
zhyn, settled there and founded a “dynasty.” The author Karl 
Emil *Franzos who came from Chortkov described Jewish 
characters there in his novel Juden yon Barnow. 


[Natan Efrati] 


Holocaust Period 

At the outbreak of World War 11 there were approximately 
8,000 Jews in Chortkov. The Soviet period (September 1939- 
June 1941) brought far-reaching changes in the structure of 
the Jewish community, its economy, and educational system. 
Factories and businesses were nationalized, and many mem- 
bers of the Jewish intelligentsia sought employment in govern- 
ment service. Many refugees from western Poland found as- 
sistance and relief through the synagogue, which had become 
the center for community activity - in part underground. 
When the Germans attacked the Soviet Union (June 22, 1941), 
hundreds of young Jews fled, some joining the Soviet army 
and some escaping into the interior. The town was occupied 
by the Germans on July 6, 1941, and four days later some 200 
Jews were killed in the first pogrom, which was followed in 
August by the murder of 100 Jews in nearby Czarny Las. In 
Chortkov itself, 330 Jews were killed that month in the prison 
courtyard. Shmuel Kruh was appointed head of the Judenrat. 
His stolid opposition to the Nazi policies resulted in his ar- 
rest and execution (on October 12, 1941). In October 1941 sev- 
eral hundred Hungarian Jews were brought to the vicinity of 
Chortkov, and most of them were murdered en route to Ja- 
gielnica. At the same time about 200 Jews in the professions 
were killed. In the winter of 1941-42, hundreds of Jews were 
kidnapped for slave labor camps in Skalat and Kamionka. A 
mass Aktion took place on August 28, 1942, when 2,000 Jews 
were rounded up and sent to *Belzec death camp. About 500 
children, sick, and elderly persons were shot in Chortkov it- 
self. Five hundred Jews were dispatched on October 5, 1942, 
to Belzec. Toward the end of the year, 1,000 Jews were sent to 
slave labor camps in the district. Almost all the inmates were 
murdered in July 1943. A month later the last remaining Jews 
in Chortkov were killed and the city was declared “judenrein? 
When the Soviet army occupied the area (March 1944), only 
about 100 Jews were found alive in Chortkov and a few ina 
nearby labor camp. 
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Several resistance groups were active in the ghetto, in 
the labor camps, and among the partisans who operated in 
the Chortkov forests. Their leaders were Ryuwen Rosenberg, 
Meir Waserman, and the two brothers Heniek and Mundek 
Nusbaum. After the war no Jews settled in Chortkov. Societies 
of Chortkov Jews exist in Israel and in New York. A memorial 
book Sefer Yizkor le-Hanzahat Kedoshei Kehillat Chortkov was 
published in 1967 (Yid., Heb., with English summary). 

[Aharon Weiss] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Friedman, Die galizischen Juden im Kampfe 
um ihre Gleichberechtigung, 1848-1868 (1929), 43, 182 no. 3. 


CHORZOW , city in Katowice province, Poland. It was amal- 
gamated in 1934 with the industrial town Krolewska Huta 
(Koenigshuette), and with Maciejkowice, Hajduki Nowe, and 
Hajduki Wielkie to form the present city. Jews are mentioned 
in Koenigshuette in 1829. In 1854 they were affiliated to the 
Beuthen (*Bytom) community, and by 1865 had built a syna- 
gogue. The Jewish school passed to municipal administration 
in 1873. The rabbinate was established in 1890. Toward the end 
of the 19'" century several small industrial enterprises were 
established by Jews in the area, and a number of Jews entered 
the technical branches of the metalworking and mining in- 
dustries. The Jewish population in Koenigshuette numbered 
640 in 1860, 1,020 in 1880, and 4,000 in 1931. In Chorzéw it 
totaled 95 in 1880, and 2,811 in 1931. 


Holocaust Period 
When the German army entered the city on Sept. 5, 1939, the 
anti-Jewish terror began. In December 1939 the entire Jewish 
population was ordered to leave. Most of the refugees went 
to the General Gouvernement, while some settled in *Dab- 
rowa Gornicza. Chorzdéw was one of the first cities in Poland 
to be officially proclaimed “judenrein” After the war the Jew- 
ish community there was not reconstituted. 

[Stefan Krakowski] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Rutkowski, Kronika miasta Krélewskiej 
Huty (1927); Yad Vashem Archives, M1-Q/151. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
P. Maser et al., Juden in Oberschlesien, 1 (1992) 122-25. 


CHOSEN PEOPLE, a common designation for the people of 
Israel, expressing the idea that the people of Israel stands in 
a special and unique relationship to the universal deity. This 
idea has been a central one throughout the history of Jewish 
thought: it is deeply rooted in biblical concepts, and has been 
developed in talmudic, philosophic, mystical, and contem- 
porary Judaism. 


Bible 

Narrowly viewed, one Hebrew root, bhr (112, “to choose”), 
expresses with unmistakable intent the nature and manner in 
which the people of Israel is understood to be the people of 
God. This term, in addition to its secular meaning (e.g., Gen. 
13:11), is used to indicate the choice of persons by God for a 
particular role or office, such as a priest: “For the Lord your 
God has chosen him and his descendants to come out of all 
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your tribes, to be in attendance for service in the name of the 
Lord, forever” (Deut. 18:5, 1 Sam. 2:28); or a king, as David 
says to Michal, Saul’s daughter, “Before the Lord, who chose 
me above thy father, and above all his house, to appoint me 
prince over the people of the Lord, over Israel” (11 Sam. 6:21; 
Kings 8:16). 

This root is also used to indicate the setting aside of a 
particular place for the site of the sanctuary, “But look only 
to the site that the Lord your God will choose amidst all your 
tribes as His habitation... there you are to go” (Deut. 12:5; cf. 
ibid., 14, 18, 21, 26). Just as in these usages the verb bhr indi- 
cates a role for the persons or place that have been chosen by 
God, so in the deuteronomic writings it has a particular theo- 
logical meaning relating to the people of Israel: “For you are 
a people consecrated to the Lord your God: of all the peoples 
on earth the Lord your God chose you to be His treasured 
people” (Deut. 7:6, cf. 14:2). 

The idea of election was already widespread when the 
Deuteronomist introduced the technical theological term 
“chosen” to express it. It is the essence of the *covenant, which 
signifies the fundamental relationship between God and Israel 
and is referred to throughout the entire Hebrew Bible. How- 
ever contemporary critical scholarship may define that cov- 
enant, and there are a number of competing theories, there is 
general agreement that the biblical authors viewed such a re- 
lationship as essential. Yet the relationship between God and 
Israel is broader than indicated by the term “to choose.” In 
Amos 3:2, for example, the verb yada‘ (“to know intimately”) 
in “I have known only you of all the peoples of the earth; 
therefore I will visit upon you all your iniquities” points to 
this special relationship. The second half of this verse is one 
of the classic passages which emphasizes that the doctrine of 
election does not imply the conferment of special privileges, 
but imposes extra obligations and responsibility. 

The deuteronomic writers offered a further theological 
interpretation of the covenant, ie., the status of Israel as the 
people of God. It was founded upon an act of divine choice 
motivated by love: “It is not because you are the most numer- 
ous of peoples that the Lord set His heart on you and chose 
you — indeed, you are the smallest of peoples; but it was be- 
cause the Lord loved you...” (Deut. 7:7-8). Thus God, who 
chose Israel, could have chosen any other nation as well, for 
the whole earth belongs to Him (cf. Ex. 9:5). The deutero- 
nomic writers and second Isaiah emphasized the universal 
rule of the God of Israel, and at the same time underscored 
the choice of Israel. 

The covenant relationship defined in this manner car- 
ries with it responsibilities, in the same way that chosen in- 
dividuals are responsible for certain tasks and are required to 
assume particular roles. Thus, Genesis 18:19, “For I have sin- 
gled him out, that he may instruct his children and his pos- 
terity, to keep the way of the Lord, by doing what is just and 
right...” is reported in Nehemiah 9:7 as “Thou art the Lord 
the God, who didst choose (baharta) Abram...” with the ob- 
ligations spelled out in the earlier verse now present by im- 
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plication in the verb “choose. The divine choice, therefore, 
calls for reciprocal human response: “Ye are witnesses against 
yourselves that ye have chosen you the Lord, to serve Him...” 
(Josh. 24:22). Israel is obligated by this choice to “keep His stat- 
utes, and observe His Laws” (Ps. 105:45). Unlike the nonenti- 
ties that the nations of the world worship, God has predicted 
both the marvelous victories of Cyrus that have already taken 
place and the miraculous restoration of Israel (led back from 
Babylonia to their homeland by a verdant, shady, well-wa- 
tered path across the desert; etc.) that is soon to follow. Israel 
will convince the nations of the world that there is only one 
effective God who can do them any good, and so will be the 
agents of the planting of the true religion (Isa. 42:3a—4) and 
hence success and “light” (i-e., happiness) to the ends of the 
world (Isa. 49:6). The whole discussion in Isaiah 49 of Israel, 
God's servant, pivots on the idea of the task to which God has 
appointed her: that of spreading God's salvation (cf. Isa. 49:6). 
‘The passage in Isaiah 49:1 ff. has been compared to (even, it is 
suggested, modeled on) Jeremiah 1:4 ff. But whereas Jeremiah 
is to be a “prophet unto the nations” only in the sense that he 
will announce future events to them (Jer. 1:10), Israel is to be 
a prophet to the nations in the sense that it will bring them 
the light of salvation (Isa. 49:6). This idea of election as a task 
even leads to the doctrine of Israel’s vicarious suffering for the 
nations (Isa. 52:13-53:12). 

Further, although the people of Israel may not presume 
that God will always consider them favorably, regardless of 
their acts (e.g., Hos. 1:9), the thought of absolute rejection 
appears unimaginable: “Yet even then, when they are in the 
land of their enemies, I will not reject them or spurn them 
so as to destroy them, annulling my covenant with them: for 
I the Lord am their God” (Lev. 26:44). Indeed, an important 
element of prophetic writings is the concern to explain why 
the formally deserved rejection was not effected. The funda- 
mental motive of the choice, love, is seen as ultimately over- 
riding the legal requirement of rejection, although not that 
of punishment. 


Rabbinic Literature 

The relationship between God and Israel described in Scrip- 
ture remained a focal point of religious contemplation and 
theological speculation not only for the Pharisaic-rabbinic 
tradition, but in other movements within the community 
both in Palestine and the Diaspora (Jub. 2:19; 15:30-31; 16:8; 
Philo, Abr., 98). 

The rabbis themselves, while strongly upholding the doc- 
trine of the Chosen People, insist that the election of Israel is 
based upon their voluntary acceptance of the Torah at Sinai. 
This idea, already expressed in Exodus 19:5, “If ye will hearken 
unto My voice, indeed, and keep My covenant, then ye shall 
be Mine own treasure from among all the peoples,” is devel- 
oped by the rabbis who state that the Torah was freely offered 
first to the other nations of the world, but all of them rejected 
it because of its restrictive ordinances which conflicted with 
their vicious way of life, and only Israel accepted it (Av. Zar. 
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2b-3a; Num. R. 14:10; Sif. Deut. 343). They go on to say that 
even the children of Israel accepted it only when God sus- 
pended the mountain over them like a vault, and said, “If you 
accept the Torah it will be well with you, but if not, here you 
will find your grave” (Av. Zar., loc. cit.). Much more promi- 
nent, however, was the view of the enthusiastic acceptance of 
the Torah by Israel, even before they acquainted themselves 
with its contents (“na‘a aseh ve-nishma‘a’; Ex. 24:7; Shab. 88a), 
a fact for which the heathens are made to sneer at them as an 
“unstable people” (Ket. 112a). Moreover the people of Israel, 
the spiritually “strongest among the nations,’ alone could ob- 
serve the “fiery” law (Deut. 33:3; Bezah 25b). 

On the other hand, a special relationship of love exists 
between the children of Israel and God, which is made the 
basis of rabbinic allegorical interpretations of the Song of 
Songs, and is expressed in such sayings as, “How beloved is 
Israel before the Holy One, blessed be He; for wherever they 
were exiled the *Shekhinah (Divine Presence) was with them” 
(Meg. 29a). 

Rabbinic literature evinces a concern to explain this 
election, and special relationship, as something other than 
arbitrary and to find in the character or behavior of Israel 
(or of the Patriarchs) some motive for the divine choice, such 
as exceptional holiness, humility, loyalty, or obedience. The 
Talmud has it that the qualities of mercy and forgiveness are 
characteristic of Abraham and his seed, and are a distinguish- 
ing mark of the true Jew (Bezah 32b; Yev. 79a; cf. Maim. Yad, 
Teshuvah 2:10). Yet “even those rabbis who tried to establish 
Israel’s special claim on their exceptional merits were not alto- 
gether unconscious of the insufficiency of the reason of works 
in this respect, and therefore had also recourse to the love of 
God, which is not given as a reward, but is offered freely” (S. 
Schechter, Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology (1909), 61). 

The Rabbinic conception of the election of Israel finds 
dogmatic expression in the Orthodox liturgy. “Thou hast cho- 
sen us from all peoples; thou hast loved us and taken pleasure 
in us, and hast exalted us above all tongues; thou hast hallowed 
us by thy commandments, and brought us near unto thy ser- 
vice” (Festivals Amidah, in Hertz, Siddur, 819; cf. Kiddush for 
Festivals, ibid., 809; Aleinu prayer, ibid., 209). The connection 
between the election of Israel and her role as guardian of God's 
Torah is expressed in the blessing recited on being called up to 
the reading of the Torah, “Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, 
King of the Universe, who hast chosen us from all peoples, 
and hast given us Thy Torah” (ibid., 191). 


Medieval Thought 

With the rise of Christianity, the doctrine of Israel as the 
Chosen People acquired an added polemical edge against the 
background of the claim of the Church to be the “true Israel” 
and God’s chosen people. In times of persecution and despair 
the doctrine, which was axiomatic in Jewish consciousness, 
was a source of great strength and forebearance. Similarly the 
talmudic explanation, that the willingness of Israel to accept 
and obey the Torah was the reason for their election, helped 
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maintain loyalty to tradition and to halakhah, in periods of 
stress and forced conversion to other religions (cf. J. Katz, Ex- 
clusiveness and Tolerance (1961), 13-14). 

In medieval Jewish philosophy the notion of the special 
status of the Jewish people found articulate and radical ex- 
pression in *Judah Halevi’s Kuzari. The entire Jewish people, 
according to Halevi, was endowed with a special religious 
faculty, first given to Adam, and then bequeathed, through a 
line of chosen representatives, to all of Israel (1:95). As a re- 
sult of the divine influence thus inherited, the Jewish people 
were uniquely able to enter into communion with God (1:47). 
Because of this divine influence, Israel’s election implies de- 
pendence on a special supernatural providence, while the 
rest of humanity is subject to the workings of the laws of na- 
ture (1:109). 

While the notion of Israel as a Chosen People occupies a 
central position in Halevi’s thought, it plays only an inciden- 
tal role in the writings of other Jewish philosophers. *Saadiah 
mentions God’s promise that the Jewish nation will exist as 
long as the heavens and the earth (Book of Beliefs and Opin- 
ions, 3:7), and holds that only Israel is assured of redemption, 
and will be included in the resurrection of the dead (ibid., 7:3). 
Abraham *Ibn Daud echoes Halevi’s notion that Israel alone is 
privileged to receive prophecy, while Halevi’s theory of a spe- 
cial, supernatural providence which is exercised on behalf of 
Israel alone is repeated by Hasdai *Crescas and Isaac *Abra- 
banel. Though in the view of *Maimonides, Judaism is the one 
true revealed religion which will never be superseded by an- 
other revelation (Guide, 2:39), the doctrine of Jewish election 
does not play a very central role. 

It would seem that the more extreme, and exclusive, in- 
terpretations of the doctrine of election, among Jewish think- 
ers, were partly the result of reaction to oppression by the 
non-Jewish world. The more the Jew was forced to close in on 
himself, to withdraw into the imposed confines of the ghetto, 
the more he tended to emphasize Israel's difference from the 
cruel gentile without. Only thus did his suffering become in- 
telligible and bearable. This type of interpretation reaches its 
height in the Kabbalistic idea that while the souls of Israel stem 
ultimately from God, the souls of the gentiles are merely of 
base material (kelippot, “shells”). When the Jew was eventually 
allowed to find his place in a gentile world, the less exclusivist 
aspect of the doctrine reasserted itself. 


Modern Views 

The Enlightenment of the 18" century, and the gradual politi- 
cal emancipation of the Jews of Western Europe, challenged 
and undermined the notion of Jewish uniqueness both di- 
rectly and indirectly. The earliest of the “modern” Jews, Moses 
*Mendelssohn, considered the intellectual content of Judaism 
to be identical with the “religion of reason,” whose teachings 
coincide with philosophy. In reply to the question, “Why 
should one remain a Jew?” he stated that the Jews had been 
singled out in history by the revelation at Sinai, and thus had 
the obligation to remain the bearers of that revelation (cf. Leo 
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Baeck, Von Moses Mendelssohn zu Franz Rosenzweig, p. 23). 
To a large extent this position, variously interpreted, has re- 
mained the implicit or explicit stance of a major portion of the 
Jewish community. Moreover, the concept was developed of 
the Jewish mission (especially by Reform circles). This stressed 
the role of the Jews as having received the special message of 
God which they would in turn pass on to the nations of the 
world - and in this mission was their chosenness. 

Such a position has, however, been the object of criticism, 
misinterpretation, and attack from within and without. The 
antisemite has seized upon it as an unveiled claim to Jewish 
superiority, and caricatured it by maintaining that it is the ba- 
sis of a program of Jewish world domination. It is this calumny 
which helped to give such virulently anti-Jewish documents 
as the notorious forgery “The Protocols of the Elders of Zion” 
a semblance of credibility. The misunderstanding, and non- 
plussed reaction, of certain sections of the non-Jewish world 
with regard to the Jews’ conception of themselves as the Cho- 
sen People is summed up in Hilaire Belloc’s jingle “How odd 
of God to choose the Jews” (to which the retort was penned 
“Tt was not odd — the Jews chose God”). 

Even certain intellectuals have been unable to view the 
Jewish doctrine of election sympathetically. Arnold Toynbee 
wrote, “The most notorious historical example of idolization 
of an ephemeral self is the error of the Jews... they persuaded 
themselves that Israel’s discovery of the One True God had 
revealed Israel itself to be God’s Chosen People” (A Study of 
History, 4 (1961), 262). The Hebrew writer J.H. Brenner de- 
clared, “... I would blot out from the prayer book of the Jew 
of our day the “Thou hast chosen us’ in every shape and form” 
(quoted in S. Speigel, Hebrew Reborn (1930), 375-89), and this 
has been effected in the prayer book of the *Reconstructionist 
movement which states: “Modern-minded Jews can no longer 
believe... that the Jews constitute a divinely chosen people” 
(Sabbath Prayer Book, The Jewish Reconstructionist Founda- 
tion (1945), xxiv). The Church early maintained that by their 
rejection of Jesus the Jews had forfeited their favored position 
which had been inherited by the Church. Certain modern 
liberal Christian theologians have however denied the an- 
nulment of the election of Israel. An eloquent contemporary 
attempt to come to terms with the criticism while maintain- 
ing the concept of election is found in Leo *Baeck’s book This 
People Israel (1964), which says, in its concluding paragraphs: 
“Every people can be chosen for a history, for a share in the 
history of humanity.... But more history has been assigned 
to this people than other people” (p. 402). Moreover, Juda- 
ism has always been open to the *proselyte who — by accept- 
ing it - becomes part of the Chosen People. This fact is often 
cited to refute charges of a “racial” exclusiveness. 

The criticism of the concept of election derives in the 
main from universality and humanist tendencies: Jews are 
men among men, and Israel is a nation among the others. 
The defense of the traditional concept is ultimately a theo- 
logical task, defining the meaning of chosenness as distinct 
from “unique” or “different,” let alone “superior” Modern Jew- 
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CHOTSH, ZEVI HIRSH BEN JERAHMEEL 


ish thought is still grappling with the problem of redefining 
the traditional concept, in a way that does justice both to the 
universalist values of Judaism on the one hand, and to the 
specific character of Jewish historical and spiritual experi- 
ence on the other. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Guttman, Philosophies, 125 ff. and passim; 
Husik, Philosophy, 152ff. and passim; K. Kohler, Jewish Theology 
(1968); W.G. Plaut, The Case for the Chosen People (1966); H.H. Row- 
ley, The Biblical Doctrine of Election (1950); S. Schechter, Some Aspects 
of Rabbinic Theology (1936), 57-64; M.M. Kaplan, Judaism as a Civi- 
lization (1934, 1957°), index. 


[Lou H. Silberman] 


CHOTSH, ZEVI HIRSH BEN JERAHMEEL (c. 1700), kab- 
balist and itinerant preacher who lived in Cracow, in Prossnitz, 
and in Western Europe. He published: Shabtade-Rigla, a col- 
lection of kabbalistic sermons (Fuerth, 1693); Derekh Yesharah, 
kabbalistic prayers and magic (ibid., 1697); and Hemdat Zevi, 
detailed commentary on Tikkunei Zohar in the spirit of Isaac 
*Luria’s Kabbalah (Amsterdam, 1706). A part of the first work 
was translated into German in 1698, probably with the assis- 
tance of the author, as Verzeichnis der General- und Haupt- 
Lehrsaetze der alten Cabbalisten. The autograph manuscript of 
his kabbalistic work Tiferet Zevi is extant in a Bodleian manu- 
script at Oxford. The contention by Eliakim b. Judah ha-Mil- 
zahagi *Mehlsack and D. *Kahana that Chotsh belonged to 
the ascetic wing of the Shabbateans is debatable. Chotsh also 
revised a Yiddish translation made by his grandfather Aviezer 
Zelig of easier parts of the *Zohar under the title Nahalat Zevi 
(Frankfurt, 1711). In spite of its rather clumsy style, the book 
became very popular and was often reprinted. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Milzahagi (A.G. Samiler, known as Mehl- 
sack), Sefer Ravyah (Ofen, 1837), 27b; D. Kahana, Toledot ha-Mekub- 
balim..., 2 (1914), 123-6; E. Schulmann, Sefat Yehudit Ashkenazit ve- 
Sifrutah (1903), 38; M. Erik, Geshikhte fun di Yidishe Literatur (1928), 
240ff; G. Scholem, Bibliographia Kabbalistica (Ger., 1933), 209-10. 


[Gershom Scholem] 


CHOTZNER, JOSEPH (1844-1914), scholar and writer. 
Chotzner studied at the Jewish Theological Seminary and at 
the university in Breslau, where he obtained a doctorate for 
a Hebrew adaptation of FM. von Bodenstedt’s Die Lieder des 
Mirza-Schaffy (1868). From 1869 to 1880 and again from 1893 
to 1897, Chotzner was minister of the *Belfast Hebrew Congre- 
gation. From 1880 to 1892, he was in charge of a “Jewish house” 
for boys attending the famous Harrow school. Leaving Belfast 
once more in 1893, Chotzner became one of the resident schol- 
ars at the rabbinical college established by Moses *Montefiore 
at Ramsgate (England). From 1905 he lived in retirement in 
London. Chotzner devoted his scholarly interests chiefly to 
humor and satire in Jewish literature (from the Bible to mod- 
ern Hebrew writers), and he wrote on this subject a number 
of articles which appeared in the Jewish Quarterly Review and 
later in book form (Hebrew Humour and Other Essays, 1905, 
and Hebrew Satire, 1911). He published a small volume of hu- 
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moristic essays and poems (Leil Shimmurim, 1864) and wrote 
his youthful memoirs (Zikhronot, 1885). Though far from be- 
ing Orthodox, Chotzner opposed radical reform and showed 
little sympathy for Herzl’s Zionism. His son ALFRED JAMES 
(1873-1958), a graduate of Cambridge University, rose to be a 
High Court judge in Calcutta and a Conservative member of 
the British parliament from 1931 to 1934. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Carlebach, in: JHSET, 21 (1968), 257 ff. 


[Alexander Carlebach] 


CHOURAQUL, family originally of *Tlemcen, *Algeria. 
The first known members of the family lived in the 15" cen- 
tury: MOSES, mentioned by Simeon b. Zemah Duran, and 
EPHRAIM, mentioned by Zemah b. Solomon Duran. ELIJAH 
(d. 1706), theologian and poet, was rabbi of Tlemcen. His son 
SAADIAH wrote a treatise on mathematics, Moneh Yisrael (Ms. 
Jews’ College, London), an extensive commentary on Psalm 
119, Shir Hadash and Shir ha-Maalot (Ms. Jewish Theologi- 
cal Seminary of America). Several of his piyyutim and bak- 
kashot have been published in various liturgical collections. 
In about 1735 IsAAC was dayyan in *Oran and after 1738 in 
*Algiers. With Judah Ayash, also dayyan in Algiers, he wrote 
a preface to Hayyim b. Moses *Attar’s Or ha-Hayyim. Some of 
his responsa were published in Solomon Seror’s Peri Zaddik 
(Leghorn, 1748). MAS‘UD was dayyan of Tlemcen from 1720 
to 1740, while sacos held the same office in Gibraltar. Their 
descendants JUDAH, DAVID, and MOSES, who settled in Oran 
after 1792, on occasions played important roles in politics and 
commerce. Before 1835 MORDECAI became rabbi in Safed, 
where his son MOSES was chief rabbi in the 1860s. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bloch, in: REJ, 13 (1886), 89-90; J. Ben-Naim, 
Malkhei Rabbanan (1931), 21a, 71a, 100a; J. Toledano, Ozar Genazim 


(1960), 140-1, 160. 
[David Coros] 


CHOURAQUI, ANDRE (1917- ), Israeli author and public 
figure. Born in Ain-Témouchent, Algeria, Chouraqui studied 
political economy and Muslim law at Paris University and the 
Institut de France. A World War 11 French resistance fighter, 
he was awarded the Legion of Honor by the French govern- 
ment and also received various Israel decorations. Soon af- 
ter World War 11, Chouraqui worked as a lawyer and judge 
for two years in Algeria and was appointed deputy secretary 
general of the Alliance Israélite Universelle before serving as 
a permanent delegate for over 20 years 

One of the few North African Jewish intellectuals who 
immigrated to Israel, Chouraqui served as personal adviser to 
Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion on problems of the integra- 
tion of ethnic communities (1959-63). He was deputy mayor of 
Jerusalem from 1965 to 1969, in charge of cultural, interfaith, 
and international issues. His public activity reflected a deep 
commitment to dialogue between cultures and religions at an 
international level: he co-founded and presided over the In- 
terfaith Committee, co-founded Judeo-Christian Friendship, 
and was associated with the World Conference on Religions 
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and Peace. Together with Muslim and Christian clerics, he 
founded the Brotherhood of Abraham, an organization de- 
voted to reconciliation among the three monotheistic reli- 
gions. He published many works on Jewish history, biblical 
studies, contemporary Israel, and relations between religions, 
among them: Les Juifs d’Afrique du Nord (1952; revised transla- 
tion, Between East and West: a History of the Jews of North Af- 
rica, 1968); La pensée juive (1965); L’Alliance israélite universelle 
et la Renaissance juive contemporaine, 1860-1960 (1965); Lettre 
aun ami Arabe (1969, Letter to an Arab Friend, 1972); Lettre a 
un ami chrétien (1971); Vivre pour Jérusalem (1973); La vie quo- 
tidienne des hommes de la Bible (1978); Ce que je crois (1979, 
Man in Three Worlds, 1984); Jesus et Paul, fils d’Israél (1988); 
La reconnaissance: le Saint-Siége, les Juifs et Israél (1992, on the 
Vatican's policy toward Jews and Israel); Moise (1995); Jérusa- 
lem revisitée (1995); Jérusalem, ville sanctuaire (1997); Les dix 
commandements aujourd hui (2000); and Mon testament — Le 
feu de l’Alliance (2001). He also wrote a biography of Theodor 
Herzl (1960; A Man Alone, 1970) and, in 1990, he published 
an autobiography, Lamour fort comme la mort. 

Chouraqui is also well known for having translated into 
French, in a highly individualistic way, the holy texts of the 
three monotheistic religions: the Old Testament, the New Tes- 
tament, and the Koran. In June 1977 Chouraqui was awarded 
a gold medal by the French Academy for his literary work. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tidhar, 15 (1966), 4658-59; R. de Tryon-Mon- 
talembert, André Chouraqui, homme de Jérusalem (1979); C. Aslanov, 
Pour comprendre la Bible: la legon d André Chouraqui (1999). 


[David Corcos / Dror Franck Sullaper (24 ed.)] 


CHRIQUI (Shriki, Sarique [= “from the East”], or Dele- 
vante), Moroccan family originally from Safi whose participa- 
tion in commerce and politics was considerable. MORDECAI 
CHRIQUI (d. 1790), known as “hazzan bakka,’ counselor- 
banker of the sultan, opposed the anti-Jewish Mulay Yazid, 
who upon his ascension to the throne gave him the choice 
of conversion or death; Mordecai chose to be martyred. The 
family was settled in London from the mid-18" century, then 
passing to Jamaica. ABRAHAM-HAYYIM DELEVANTE (d. 1870) 
was hazzan in Kingston (1853-67). Later he left for Philadel- 
phia, then St. Louis, where he died. jacoB ADDY SHRIQUI- 
DELEVANTE organized the Jewish community of Safi (Mo- 
rocco), effected the reopening of the port, and monopolized 
an important part of the traffic. His son ADDY SHRIQUI rep- 
resented France in Mogador as consul until 1836. 

From 1823 the Western European powers used the ser- 
vices of JOSEPH MASUD CHRIQUI (d. 1864), alias “Souiri,” 
in Tangier. He intervened successfully in the Moroccan poli- 
cies toward Sweden, Norway, and the United States, as well 
as in the Anglo-Moroccan disputes (1849). International in- 
trigues caused the sultan in 1851 to request his removal from 
the French service. Because of this and other reasons, France 
bombarded Salé, menaced Tangier, and demanded repara- 
tions. In later life Joseph built the Sheerit Joseph Synagogue 
in Tangier. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Miége, Maroc, 2 (1961), 91-92, passim; S. Ro- 
manelli, Massa be-Arav, ed. by J.H. Schirmann (1968), 110, 138; J. An- 
drade, Jews in Jamaica (1941), 53, 61, 97, 107, 208, 231-2; 268; J. Caillé, 
Charles Jaegerschmidt (Fr., 1951), 77-82, 103-4, 113-4. 


[David Corcos] 


CHRISTCHURCH, city in New Zealand. Louis Edward Na- 
than, merchant, founded the Canterbury Hebrew Congrega- 
tion, holding the first services at his home. In 1863 he obtained 
a crown grant of £300 and land to build a small wooden syna- 
gogue for the congregation of 30. The gold rush to Hokitika 
almost caused the congregation to collapse. The Jewish dig- 
gers and traders returned in 1870, bringing with them from 
the goldfields their minister Isaac Zachariah (born in Baghdad 
but educated in Jerusalem), who served the community from 
1870 to 1886. Nathan kept the congregation together and the 
beautiful new synagogue was consecrated in 1881. The com- 
munity flourished under the leadership of Phineas Selig, later 
doyen of the New Zealand press, assisted by a group of ener- 
getic colleagues. Kosher meat was supplied locally from 1933, 
a welfare society was founded in 1938, a social club in 1940, 
and women’s synagogue membership was inaugurated in 1942. 
From 1930 to 1958 Jerusalem-educated S.N. Salas of Auckland 
was minister. A small number of immigrants of German and 
Polish origin came in the 1930s and 1940s. In 1967 there was 
a Jewish population of 330, and in 2004, after some growth 
through immigration, 650. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L.M. Goldman, History of the Jews in New 
Zealand (1958), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Levine, The New 
Zealand Jewish Community (1999), index; JYB 2004. 


[Maurice S. Pitt] 


CHRISTIANI, PABLO (d. 1274), convert to Christianity and 
anti-Jewish polemist, probably born at Montpellier, southern 
France. After becoming converted to Christianity, he joined 
the Dominican Order. Failing to convert the Jews of Provence 
through his preaching, Christiani transferred his activities to 
Aragon. In 1263 a public disputation was held in Barcelona 
(see *Barcelona, Disputation of) between himself and *Nah- 
manides in the presence of King James 1 in which Christiani 
claimed to prove the validity of Christianity from the Talmud. 
Afterward Christiani was sent by the Dominicans to Rome to 
solicit Papal action against Nahmanides and the Talmud. In 
1269 Christiani persuaded Louis 1x of France to compel the 
Jews to listen to his sermons and to enforce the wearing of the 
Jewish *badge. He conducted another disputation toward the 
end of his life with Mordecai b. Joseph of Avignon. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, 1 (1961), 152, 155-9; Roth, in: 
HTR, 43 (1950), 117-44; F. Valls-Taberner (ed.), San Ramon de Penya- 
fort, Obras Selectas, 1 pt. 2 (1953), 321-5. 


CHRISTIANITY, a general term denoting the historic com- 
munity deriving from the original followers of *Jesus of Naza- 
reth; the institutions, social and cultural patterns, and the be- 
liefs and doctrines evolved by this community; and - in the 
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widest sense — the forms of civilization which it created or in- 
fluenced. (Thus many elements in modern, secular, Western 
civilization are still, in one way or another, called “Christian” 
or attributed to “Christianity-’) 


The Term 

The vague character of the term provides this wide range of 
meaning. In Christian tradition itself, however, a variety of 
more precise words are used to denote specific aspects of the 
religion; e.g., the body of all believers, conceived as a reli- 
gious entity living in unity with Christ as head, is called the 
“Church.” The Church itself can be looked at as a spiritual or 
“mystical body,’ in which case it is usually referred to in the 
singular; it can denote particular - nationally or denomina- 
tionally organized - groups or organizations, in which case 
one speaks of the “Churches” (e.g., Roman Catholic, Bap- 
tist, Lutheran, etc.) in the plural. Very often one differenti- 
ates between the major historical forms and traditions of the 
church(es), and hence distinguishes between Roman Catho- 
lic, Protestant and Eastern (orthodox as well as non-Chal- 
cedonian) Christianity. Christianity can be viewed as a reli- 
gious institution (whether as a universal church or as distinct 
churches), as a body of beliefs and doctrines (Christian dogma 
and theology), or as a social, cultural, or even political reality 
shaped by certain religious traditions and mental attitudes. 
When the reference is to the human societies shaped by these 
traditions and attitudes, the noun “Christendom” rather than 
Christianity is sometimes used. The term derives from the 
Greek word christos (Eng. “Christ”) which is the translation, 
occurring already in the *Septuagint, of the Hebrew mashiah 
(which in English became *Messiah), “the anointed.” While 
the precise nature of Jesus’ beliefs about himself and the na- 
ture of the “messianic” task which he attributed to himself 
are still a matter of scholarly controversy, there is little doubt 
that at an early date his followers saw in him the promised 
mashiah, the son of David. This view is evident in the gospel 
accounts which attempt to trace the ancestry of Jesus back to 
David, evidently for the purpose of legitimizing his messianic 
status. Jesus himself seems to have rejected the term in favor 
of other eschatological titles (e.g., the “Son of Man”), but the 
early community of his followers (see *Apostles), believing in 
his resurrection after the crucifixion, evidently held this term 
to be the most expressive of the role which they ascribed to 
their master and “Lord” (Gr. kyrios). In due course the title 
(“Jesus, the Christ”) became synonymous with the personal 
name, and the word Christ was used by the believers as the 
name of the risen Jesus (cf. Gal. 1:6; Heb. 9:11). The early fol- 
lowers of Jesus referred to themselves as “brethren” (Acts 1:16), 
“disciples” (Acts 11:26), and “believers” (Acts 2:44), and the 
Jews at first called them “Nazarenes” (Acts 24:5) - i.e., prob- 
ably the followers of Jesus the Nazarene (cf. Matt. 2:23). The 
term “Christians” seems to have been applied to them at first 
by outsiders (Acts 11:26), but was soon adopted by them as a 
convenient term of identification. In 64 c.z., during the Nero- 
nian persecution, the term seems to have already become cur- 
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rent in Rome (Tacitus, Annals 15:44). In its subsequent usage 
in modern European languages, the adjective “Christian” has 
come to mean everything decent, moral, and praiseworthy 
(e.g., “a real Christian” is a term of praise, and “unchristian 
behavior” is an expression of opprobrium). In Jewish usage 
the term acquired a certain pejorative tone, referring mainly 
to the contrast between the profession of high ideals (religion 
of love, turning the other cheek) unmatched by actual perfor- 
mance (pogroms, discrimination, antisemitism). 


The Background 

Strictly speaking, the career and ministry of Jesus, and his 
relations with his disciples, do not come under the heading 
“Christianity.” They are rather part of the history of Jewish 
sectarian movements toward the end of the Second Temple 
period. As a matter of fact, it is extremely difficult, if not im- 
possible, to reconstruct with any degree of certainty the career 
and teachings of Jesus, and many scholars have given up the 
quest for the “historical Jesus” as hopeless. The extant sources 
(see *New Testament) reflect not the actual events of his life 
and his authentic preaching, but the emerging consciousness 
of the developing Christian community and the perspective 
from which they saw, that is to say, reshaped in retrospect, 
their traditions and beliefs concerning Jesus. As a result of 
“telescoping back” the consciousness and beliefs of the early 
church to the life and ministry of the founder, the use of the 
New Testament as a historical source requires much philo- 
logical care and critical prudence. About one development, 
however, there cannot be much doubt: whatever the nature 
of the relationship of Jesus to the various Jewish groups of 
his time (*Pharisees, *Sadducees, and others - including the 
*Essenes and *Qumran Covenanters), the New Testament 
reflects a stage of development when relations between Jews 
and Christians had already begun to deteriorate. Hence, the 
New Testament describes Jesus as engaged in violent polemics 
against the “Scribes and Pharisees,’ and especially against the 
interpretation of Torah and Judaism which they represented. 
This embattled portrayal, as well as the tendency to ascribe 
to “the Jews” the responsibility for the passion and death of 
Jesus - articulated and exhibited in varying degrees in the 
different books of the New Testament - have made the New 
Testament, with its scriptural authority, the fountainhead of 
later Christian misrepresentation of Judaism and theological 
antisemitism. 


Severance from Judaism 

A major difficulty in tracing the growth of Christianity from 
its beginnings as a Jewish messianic sect, and its relations to 
the various other normative-Jewish, sectarian-Jewish, and 
Christian-Jewish groups is presented by the fact that what ul- 
timately became normative Christianity was originally but one 
among various contending Christian trends. Once the “gentile 
Christian” trend won out, and the teaching of *Paul became 
accepted as expressing the doctrine of the Church, the Jewish 
Christian groups were pushed to the margin and ultimately 
excluded as heretical. Being rejected both by normative Juda- 
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ism and the Church, they ultimately disappeared. Neverthe- 
less, several *Jewish Christian sects (such as the Nazarenes, 
Ebionites, Elchasaites, and others) existed for some time, and a 
few of them seem to have endured for several centuries. Some 
sects saw in Jesus mainly a prophet and not the “Christ,” others 
seem to have believed in him as the Messiah, but did not draw 
the christological and other conclusions that subsequently be- 
came fundamental in the teaching of the Church (the divinity 
of the Christ, trinitarian conception of the Godhead, abroga- 
tion of the Law). After the disappearance of the early Jewish 
Christian sects and the triumph of gentile Christianity, to be- 
come a Christian meant, for a Jew, to apostatize and to leave 
the Jewish community. It is only in modern times that in some 
missionary and other circles, the claim is again made that it 
should be possible to embrace faith in Jesus as the Christ (i.e., 
become a Christian) while remaining a Jew. The controversy 
found dramatic expression in the case of Daniel Rufeisen (see 
“Apostasy, *Jew) — a Jewish convert to Christianity and Catho- 
lic priest - who demanded recognition of his status as a Jew 
and to have the provisions of the Israel Law of Return applied 
to him. The majority of the court held - on grounds of sec- 
ular rather than theological or halakhic reasoning - that in 
the historicosocial consciousness and in the linguistic usage 
of the ordinary man (and hence, by implication, of the Israel 
legislator) the term Jew could not be construed to include a 
Jew who had formally embraced Christianity, this act being 
tantamount, in the general feeling of most people, to opting 
out of the historical Jewish community. 

‘The reasons for the extraordinary and tragic tension be- 
tween Christianity and Judaism are not to be sought merely 
in the differences in religious beliefs and dogmas, which exist 
also in relation to all other religions. Neither are they, more- 
over, due exclusively to the long history of Christian persecu- 
tion of the Jews (see *Antisemitism), since this was the result 
rather than the first cause of the tension between Christianity 
and Judaism. The tension is due essentially to the ambivalent 
position in which the Church found itself vis-a-vis Israel. By 
explicitly claiming not to be a new religion, and by conceiv- 
ing itself the fulfillment of the promises in the Bible (the “Old 
Testament”) as expressed in the *covenant with the patriarchs 
and in the message of the prophets, the Church placed itself 
squarely on a Jewish foundation: it was the consummation 
of the biblical promise. Jesus was not just a divinely chosen 
savior, but the promised Son of David, the Lord’s Anointed 
(Mashiah ben David), and hence the Christian community, 
ive., the Church, was the “true Israel” of God. It was the mes- 
sianic universalization of that salvific destiny which God had 
in mind when He chose Abraham in whose seed all nations 
should be blessed, but which for reasons connected with God's 
own ways of allowing history to fulfill itself, was limited to one 
physical people (“Israel according to the flesh”) for a certain 
preparatory period, i.e., until the coming of Jesus the Messiah. 
The doctrine that the “Law” - which had been an adequate and 
divinely willed institution during this preparatory period - 
had now lost its validity; that in Christ it had been “fulfilled?” 
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ive., terminated, surpassed, and to all practical purposes abro- 
gated; and that the order of Grace had now come in place of 
that of the Law - all these combined with the Gospel accounts 
of Jesus’ harsh attacks on the Pharisees as hypocrites or as rep- 
resentatives of a mechanical religion of outward devotion, to 
create a climate of hostility and a negative Christian image of 
Judaism. The image implied that theologically Judaism was 
an inferior religion, historically the Jewish people had played 
out its positive role, and morally the Jews were examples of 
stubborn blindness and obduracy. Even at its best, i.e., in its 
biblical phase, Israel had been rebellious and had persecuted 
its prophets, and its Law - albeit divine - was but a prepara- 
tory discipline. Some early Christian writers had an even more 
negative view of the ancient Law or of Israel’s understanding 
of it. Pharisaic Judaism was judged negatively altogether. The 
Church being God’s “true Israel” according to the spirit, the 
Jewish people no longer had any vocation or reason to exist 
except as a witness to the misery and degradation that would 
befall a people originally chosen by God, but unfaithful to 
its election by rejecting the Messiah and bringing about his 
death. While the views sketched in the preceding lines do not 
describe all facets of Christian teaching on the subject - cer- 
tainly not that of Paul who, in his Epistle to the Romans (ch. 
9-11), grappled with what was to him one of the supreme and 
most agonizing mysteries of the divine economy of history - 
they certainly express what has been the dominant attitude of 
Christianity toward Judaism and the Jews. Had the Jews disap- 
peared from the stage of history, it would have been possible 
to relate to them more positively as a preparatory phase in the 
coming of God’s kingdom. Had the Church severed its ties 
to its Israelite antecedents and completely rejected the “Old 
Testament” and the “Jewish God” (as demanded by Marcion, 
whom the Church condemned as a heretic), then Christian- 
ity would have been a hostile but essentially separate religion. 
The Church, however, insistently maintained that it was the 
direct continuation of that divine action in history of which 
the election of Israel was a major part. Yet the Jews continued 
to exist, claiming the Bible as their own, their understand- 
ing of it as the only legitimate one and labeling Christian in- 
terpretations as heresy, falsehood, and idolatry. This mutual 
opposition created a climate of hostility and negation which 
made the Christian-Jewish relationship more ambivalent and 
complex, and hence, also, more pregnant with tragedy than 
any comparable relationship in history. 


Jesus and His First Disciples 

As has been indicated before, the teaching and activity of Jesus 
cannot be properly described under the heading “Christian- 
ity” but should rather be seen in the context of the religious, 
social, and political ferment in Palestine at the end of the Sec- 
ond Temple period, and in relation to the various sectarian 
movements at the time. Knowledge of the period and of the 
sectarian doctrines then extant has been revolutionized by 
the Qumran Scrolls (i-e., the writings of the so-called Dead 
Sea sect, probably identical with the Essenes), whose signifi- 
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cance in a reappraisal of the origins of Christianity is still be- 
ing evaluated by scholars. Although it may be difficult to pen- 
etrate the layers of tradition and legend in order to arrive at 
any certainty about the details of the life and ministry of Jesus, 
there is no valid reason for doubting his historical reality or 
assuming him to be a purely mythical figure. It is generally 
accepted that in most of his beliefs and practices, Jesus was 
closer to the Pharisees than to other contemporary groups, 
but that, at the same time, he shared the particularly intense 
eschatological expectations that were rife in certain circles 
(see *Eschatology; *Apocalypse). His meeting with *John the 
Baptist is described in the New Testament as having consti- 
tuted a major turning point in Jesus’ career and in his con- 
sciousness regarding his vocation. Jesus’ subsequent preaching 
centered on the imminent apocalyptic events and the coming 
of the Kingdom of God, but much of it - probably deliber- 
ately - was obscure. After a relatively short period of activity 
as a wandering preacher, mainly in Galilee where he was re- 
vered by the multitude not so much for his teaching but for 
his reputed miraculous power in healing the sick and casting 
out demons, he went to Jerusalem. There his preaching led to 
his arrest, arraignment before the Roman procurator *Pontius 
Pilate, and subsequent execution — probably at the instigation 
of groups connected with the Temple priesthood and the Sad- 
ducean establishment. The precise background and details of 
his arrest, trial, passion, and death are almost impossible to 
reconstruct, since the only extant accounts are relatively late, 
tendentious, and inspired by the attitudes of the evangelists 
who were writing at a time when the rift between Jews and 
Christians had considerably widened, and Christianity was be- 
ginning to spread in the Roman Empire (hence the tendency 
to exonerate the Roman procurator and to ascribe the death 
of Jesus exclusively to the machinations of the Jews). After the 
death of Jesus on the cross, many of his followers undoubtedly 
lost their faith, but others soon came to share the belief that 
he had risen from the dead and ascended to heaven whence 
he would return before long in power and glory (the “Second 
Coming”). The elaboration of the twin themes of suffering and 
triumph, passion (i.e., death on the cross) and resurrection, 
subsequently became the warp and woof of Christian theol- 
ogy. The “risen Lord” came to be seen as more than a human 
figure, while the suffering savior was seen as the fulfillment 
of the obscure prophecies of the Deutero-Isaiah concerning 
God’s Suffering Servant. The notion of the Davidic messiah, as 
well as that of a heavenly “Son of Man” merging with the spe- 
cific Christian experiences, ultimately yielded the concept of 
the messiah, savior, and redeemer as essentially divine. Being 
committed to traditional biblical monotheism, as well as to a 
paradoxical belief in the identity of the human Jesus with the 
divine savior, Christianity developed a trinitarian conception 
of the godhead in which the ministry of the divine and pre-ex- 
istent messiah was explained in terms of an incarnation. This 
doctrine was formulated by making use of the philosophic 
notion of a divine *logos as developed also by *Philo. In the 
Christology of the Church, however, the logos was identified 
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with the second person of the Trinity which, in its human 
incarnation as Jesus of Nazareth, was the messiah and sav- 
ior of the world. Jesus was always present - through the Holy 
Spirit - in the spiritual community which he had founded and 
of which he remained the Lord. Life in and with God meant, in 
the Christian view of things, life in Christ and in the Church. 
In their development of the idea of the Church, the *Church 
Fathers subsequently drew heavily on the rabbinic interpreta- 
tion of the Song of Songs as an allegorical representation of the 
relationship between God and Israel. The concepts of Trinity 
(God as Father, Son, and Holy Ghost), of the Son as the in- 
carnate “Word” and Messiah (logos and christos), and of the 
Church (i.e., the community of God’s spiritual people) became 
the basis of all later Christian theology. Although many of the 
specifically Christian ideas are apparently incompatible with 
Judaism, they - or some of their constituent elements — are, to 
a large extent, transformations of originally Jewish ideas, e.g., 
the idea of election, of the Holy Ghost (see *Ruah ha-Kodesh), 
of a messiah, and of *atonement which the death of martyrs 
brings to the community. Early Christianity tried to buttress 
its claims by adducing proof texts from the “Old Testament,” 
and hence polemics between Jews and Christians were, for 
some time, essentially exegetical in character, ie., concerned 
with the proper interpretation of scriptural passages, proph- 
ecies, and predictions. Thus the so-called servant chapters in 
Isaiah (cf. Isaiah 53) were interpreted by Christians as refer- 
ring to the vicarious suffering and atoning death of Jesus. In 
addition, there arose a kind of Christian Midrash (allegorical 
or tropological exegesis) which enabled Christians to find al- 
lusions to their faith and doctrines almost everywhere in the 
Bible (see *Apologetics, *Disputations, and *Polemical Litera- 
ture). For the Jews, the Christian interpretation perverted the 
obvious sense of Scripture; for the Christians, the Jews were 
spiritually blind and unable to perceive the true meaning of 
the “Old Testament” (11 Cor. 3:14f.). 


Jewish Origins and Influence on Ritual and Liturgy 

Christian liturgy and forms of worship bear the mark of Jew- 
ish origins and influence. The very concept of church ritual 
(i.e., assembly of the believers for prayer, reading of Scripture 
and preaching) is indebted to the example of the synagogue. 
The reading of passages from the “Old” and the “New” Testa- 
ments is a Christian version of the synagogue reading from 
the Torah and the Prophets. The Psalms, in particular, play an 
immense role in both Catholic and Protestant liturgy. Some 
early Christian prayers (cf. Apostolic Constitutions 7:35-38; 
Didache chs. 9-10) are quotations or adaptations from Jew- 
ish originals. The Jewish origin is also evident in many prayer 
formulas (e.g., “Amen, *Hallelujah), the Lord’s Prayer (“Our 
Father which art in Heaven”), and in many ritual institutions 
(e.g. Baptism) - whatever their specifically Christian transfor- 
mations. The central rite of Christianity, the Eucharist, Mass, 
or Lord’s Supper, is based on a tradition concerning Jesus’ 
last meal with his disciples (represented in some New Testa- 
ment accounts as a Passover meal), and contains such tradi- 
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tional Jewish elements as the breaking of the bread and the 
use of the cup (kos shel berakhah). Christians subsequently 
interpreted this “Last Supper” as the ultimate fulfillment of 
the Passover in which Jesus, the “lamb of God,” acted as the 
true sacrifice. While it is correct to say that Christianity, af- 
ter its separation from Judaism and its spread through the 
Roman world, increasingly absorbed non-Jewish, pagan ele- 
ments and patterns of thought (the so-called “Hellenization 
of the Gospel”), it should be remembered that much that has 
formerly been held to be purely Hellenistic may, in fact, have 
been taken from certain contemporaneous forms of Judaism. 
The Qumran texts, as well as the apocryphal and pseudepi- 
graphic literature, suggest that there was far greater variety in 
Jewish beliefs than has previously been allowed for, and that 
elements in early Christian teaching which patently deviate 
from the norms of Pharisaic and rabbinic Judaism may be in- 
debted to forms of sectarian Judaism and not necessarily, or 
always directly, to Hellenism. 

Needless to say, the very existence of similarities merely 
exacerbated the conflict. For the Christians, the similarities 
were further proof that they were the fulfillment of everything 
that was valid in the “Old Covenant,’ and that the Jews pre- 
served nothing but an empty shell, a degenerate and corrupt 
form of a misunderstood reality. For the Jews it became impos- 
sible to see the Christians as merely a strange and completely 
alien religion, since they appeared as claimants to the Israelite 
heritage, bent on dispossessing the Jewish people of the va- 
lidity and authenticity of its religious existence. In due course 
the Jewish Christians were included in the category of those 
sectarians (see *min) whom the Jewish community rejected 
and anathematized. The malediction of the minim contained 
in the daily Amidah was introduced, viz., reformulated, in or- 
der to render impossible Jewish Christian participation in the 
service of the synagogue, and to consummate their separation. 
The development of gentile Christianity that took place under 
the influence of Paul’s activity (and as distinct from the Jew- 
ish Christians in their conflict within the Jewish community) 
made the estrangement between the two even more evident. 
The universalization of the ethnic and religious concept of 
Israel (the “church” taking the place of the Jewish people) and 
the abrogation of the commandments (faith in the fulfillment 
of the biblical promises in the person of Jesus the Messiah tak- 
ing the place of the duty to observe the mitzvot) spelled the 
parting of the ways. It should not, however, be overlooked 
that the first gentile Christians were not pagans totally unac- 
quainted with Judaism; they were people who had been at- 
tracted to Jewish teaching and ethics and who, as it were, lived 
on the periphery of the synagogues in the Diaspora but were 
not ready to accept totally the “yoke of the commandments” 
(especially circumcision). For some time Jewish influence and 
example must have been strong or persuasive enough to con- 
stitute - in the eyes of Christian pastors — a definite danger to 
their flock. Accordingly, the polemics against the “Judaizers” 
in the epistles of the New Testament, and the violent, and even 
obscene, vilification of Judaism in the sermons of such Chris- 
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tian leaders as, e.g., *John Chrysostom (see *Church Fathers). 
With its spread among the gentiles, the pagan characteristics 
of Christianity gained in influence, and after Constantine the 
Great and the adoption of Christianity as the official religion 
of the Roman Empire, the traditional Hellenistic-pagan forms 
of civic, social, and cultural antisemitism (see *Apion) merged 
with the specifically Christian theological motifs to form an 
amalgam that has left a tragic legacy to history. 


Missions to Jews 

While attempts at forced conversion (see *Baptism, Forced) 
were by no means rare, the early Church Fathers and the me- 
dieval Church did not cultivate genuine missionary activity 
toward the Jews. A missionary theology assumes that the gos- 
pel, i-e., the “glad tidings,” have to be brought to those who do 
not know it. The Jews, however, were a priori in a different cat- 
egory, being the original recipients of God’s promise and glad 
tidings but who, having rejected them, were living testimonies 
to obduracy, wicked blindness, and the wrath of God. Addi- 
tional research is still required to determine the degree of va- 
lidity to allegations, made by ancient Christian writers, as well 
as by some modern historians, that Jews instigated the anti- 
Christian persecutions by Roman emperors, such as Nero. 
The extent to which Christianity relentlessly persecuted and 
humiliated the Jews is detailed in the various articles dealing 
with the history of the Jews in Christian lands. Jewish history 
in the Christian world was marked by alternations of more or 
less violent oppression, relative toleration, expulsions, and oc- 
casional massacres, and at all times, restrictive legislation. All 
of these measures have varied according to time, place, and 
economic or other circumstances, e.g., legislative restrictions 
were periodically ignored by various rulers or mitigated by 
special privileges (see *Church; Church *Councils). 


Attitudes Toward Jews 

Various factors were operative, creating different combina- 
tions at different times. There were the more specifically theo- 
logical theories regarding the Jews, their status in the divine 
scheme of things, and their destiny; there was legislation con- 
cerning the Jews in different forms: Roman law (see *Justin- 
ian), canon law (see especially the Fourth *Lateran Council), 
and various decrees and discriminatory regulations (and oc- 
casionally exemptions from the latter by special privileges) 
issued by rulers, feudal princes, or cities; and there were the 
attitudes cultivated by popular religion (e.g., Passion plays), 
reinforced by its understanding or misunderstanding of theo- 
logical doctrines. The sacramental dimension of Christian 
religiosity led to the conclusion that the Jews stood outside 
the sacramental order of society, in fact, they belonged to a 
parallel, anti-sacramental order: the synagogue of Satan. Ac- 
cording to the Law Code of Justinian, the Jews are “detest- 
able people” that “live in darkness and whose souls do not 
perceive the true mysteries” (Novella 45). Even so, Roman 
Law provided for a minimum of respect for the Jew’s life and 
person, but was often eviscerated by religious fanaticism and 
alternative forms of legislation. Thus, Thomas *Aquinas, bas- 
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ing himself on the traditional practice of the Church, as well 
as on natural law (i-e., the natural rights of parents to their 
children), opposed taking children away from their parents 
for baptism, although other canonists defended the practice. 
Even *Bernard of Clairvaux, who energetically opposed the 
massacres of Jews during the Second *Crusade, thereby saving 
many Jewish communities from a repetition of the fate they 
suffered during the First Crusade, used as his strongest argu- 
ment the theory that Jews were not meant by Providence to 
be killed but rather to live in ignominy and misery until the 
last Day of Judgment as witnesses to their rejection of Christ. 
Accusations of desecration of the *Host and ritual murder 
(*blood libel) increased during the late Middle Ages. In spite 
of the interest in Hebrew studies, including the *Kabbalah, ex- 
hibited by some humanists (see *Kabbalah; *Reuchlin; *Pico 
della Mirandola), the *Reformation (see *Luther) did not in 
any way affect the general attitude toward Jews and Judaism. 
It was only in the 17" century that among Puritans and certain 
Calvinist and Pietist circles a new attitude toward the Jews be- 
gan to emerge. This new attitude also gave a new impetus to 
missionary activity, since the Jews — especially if viewed posi- 
tively - could not but appear as the “noble nation” of the Old 
Covenant, which, in the fullness of time, would enter into the 
perfection of the New Covenant. 

The basic Christian pattern of contempt for and negation 
of Judaism persisted also throughout such later, though not 
specifically Christian, developments as the Enlightenment (cf. 
also * Voltaire), modern nationalism, and other secular move- 
ments (e.g., Socialism). Even the writings of anti-Christian or 
anti-clerical authors echoed the traditional Christian stereo- 
types regarding Jews and Judaism. The realization that the 
Christian heritage had decisively shaped the forms of national 
consciousness of European nations, and not only the general 
character of Western civilization, provided a basis for a new 
national antisemitism which was Christian in a socio-cultural, 
though not in a strictly theological, sense (cf. the *Action Fran- 
caise, or the role of Catholicism in France during and after the 
*Dreyfus Affair, and, for a Protestant example, the movement 
launched in Germany by the court preacher A. *Stoecker). It 
was only when these developments had run their full course 
and assumed their final and most diabolic form in 20" century 
antisemitism, that certain circles in the Christian world began 
to reexamine their positions. There was a groping toward the 
realization that antisemitism was in some fundamental sense 
also anti-Christian and admitting the Christian share in the 
responsibility for even anti-Christian antisemitism. Therefore, 
many modern Christian thinkers struggled for an understand- 
ing of their Christianity as a genuine fulfillment of the prom- 
ise of biblical Israel in a manner that would not undercut the 
legitimacy and authenticity of Jewish existence. By striving 
to formulate an understanding of Judaism that would detract 
neither from the dignity of the latter nor from the dogmatic 
witness of Christianity, a number of Christian scholars and 
theologians are trying to correct the traditional caricature of 
post-biblical Judaism as a dead, petrified, or fossilized reli- 
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gion without spiritual vitality and dynamism. It is too early 
to say whether this effort is a pious wish doomed to failure, 
or whether it holds the promise for a new type of relationship 
between two groups committed to what is held by members of 
both to be a common loyalty to the same (biblical) God, and 
a common hope in this God’s promise to humanity and cre- 
ation. Many of the Christians rethinking their attitude toward 
Judaism do so ona narrowly religious basis (i-e., Judaism as a 
denomination), and consequently are bewildered by the fact 
that the Jewish people have recovered a sense of their national- 
ethnic existence with its social and political dimensions. Thus, 
many Christians who are ready to enter into a “dialogue” with 
Judaism as a religious (by which they mean denominational, 
theological, or semi-ecclesiastical) entity are at a loss how to 
face what is to them the “secular” phenomenon of Zionism 
and the modern State of Israel. 


Orthodox Church 

Within Christianity the various major and minor traditions 
(especially the three main divisions, Roman Catholic, Protes- 
tant, and Eastern Orthodox) exhibit characteristic differences 
of style, modes of thought, ethos, theological emphasis, forms 
of piety, and liturgical orientation. Much of what has been said 
above regarding a shift in Christian attitudes toward Judaism is 
true of the “Western” (Roman Catholic and Protestant) rather 
than the “Eastern” churches where traditionalism is stronger 
and the anti-Jewish heritage in liturgy and theology has been 
little affected by recent events. In fact, some Oriental (Uniate) 
churches in the Near East actively opposed the Vatican 11 decla- 
ration on the Jews not merely for political reasons but because 
of basic theological attitudes. Leading Russian Orthodox intel- 
lectuals have often expressed anti-Jewish ideologies (cf. Dos- 
toevski, Gogol), and even thinkers who sought a theological 
reappraisal (e.g. Leon Shestov, Nikolai Berdyaev) have never at- 
tempted to understand the living reality of Judaism but merely 
discussed a philosophical construct of their own minds. 


Jewish Attitudes Toward Christianity 

The Jewish attitude toward Christianity has been determined 
by the religious and social factors referred to above. Chris- 
tianity, especially after it had ceased to be a Jewish heretical 
sect, became a dominant religion, and assumed its medieval 
Catholic forms (including the cultic use of images), consid- 
ered by Jews to be idolatrous. The fact that for many centuries 
Jewish philosophy was influenced mainly by Muslim thought 
only strengthened this view, since Islam shared with Juda- 
ism a conception of God which could be described as more 
monotheistic than that of Christianity. Rabbinic authorities 
debated whether the laws and injunctions concerning com- 
merce and contacts with idolators also applied to Christians. 
To the Jews the Christian world appeared as the incarnation 
of Rome, symbolized by Edom or Esau, and as the evil power 
of this world bent on destroying Jacob, which - but for God’s 
promise and mercy - would have succeeded. Occasionally 
Jewish thinkers would suggest that Christianity, recognizing 
the divine character of the Bible and being less polytheistic 
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than classical and primitive paganism, might be a providential 
instrument used by God to bring the gentiles gradually nearer 
to true religion (see *Apologetics; *Judah Halevi; *Maimo- 
nides). Yet, in spite of the traditional attitude of hostility and 
distrust, reinforced by Christian coercion of Jews to partici- 
pate in disputations and to listen to conversionary sermons, 
there always was - as is inevitable where cultures coexist - a 
certain amount of mutual interest. Jewish thinkers (e.g. Mai- 
monides; Ibn *Gabirol; in modern times especially Martin 
*Buber) have influenced Christian theologians and biblical 
exegetes (e.g., *Nicholas de Lyra). Christian presence is notice- 
able not only in the direct and obvious influences on Jewish 
thinkers (see *Hillel of Verona), but also in the more subtle 
and indirect ways resulting from what might be called cultural 
osmosis. Thus Y. *Baer has attempted to demonstrate specific 
Christian influences on certain aspects of the thought and 
devotional practice in the Zohar and in German Hasidism. 
The rabbinic theological evaluation of Christianity also had 
repercussions in the sphere of halakhah, and the exigencies of 
the latter in turn influenced theoretical attitudes (see J. Katz, 
Exclusiveness and Tolerance). While modern Jewish biblical 
scholarship has been influenced by Christian “Old Testament” 
studies (see *Bible Research and Criticism), the latter still has 
exhibited enough of traditional anti-Jewish prejudice to pro- 
voke Solomon *Schechter’s remark “Higher criticism - higher 
antisemitism,” and Y. *Kaufmann’s polemics. The liturgical re- 
forms of *Reform Judaism have been clearly indebted to the 
example of contemporary Protestantism. 


Comparison 

A comparison between Christianity and Judaism as religious 
systems, and an analysis of their points of contact and diver- 
gence are difficult to undertake, since much depends on the 
definitions and points of view with which one approaches 
the task. There are Jewish stereotypes of Christianity and vice 
versa, and different elements of the religions have been given 
varying degrees of prominence at different periods. Often sim- 
ilar ideas can be found in both religions (e.g., original sin, or 
vicarious suffering), but the roles they have played in the total 
context of the life and history of faith of the respective com- 
munities vary considerably. Christian “other-worldliness” has 
often been contrasted with Jewish “this-worldliness” (some- 
times in laudatory and sometimes in derogatory terms), as 
have Christian asceticism with the Jewish affirmation of this 
life and its values, the Christian doctrine of mediation with 
the Jewish belief in immediate communion with and forgive- 
ness from God, the Christian religion of “love” with the Jew- 
ish religion of the “Law, Christian “universalism” with Jewish 
“particularism,” the hierarchical sacerdotalism, i.e., domi- 
nance of the clergy in many forms of Christianity, with the 
forms of religious authority in rabbinic Judaism. In addition, 
comparisons have been made between the respective concep- 
tions of sin and atonement, and dualism in soul/body, ie., 
spirit/flesh. Although some distinctions are valid (e.g., Jews 
do not believe in the Trinity or in the atoning sacrifice of the 
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Messiah, the Son of God, on the cross; Christians do not ac- 
cept rabbinic tradition as the authentic interpretation of a still 
valid divine law), many others are inadequate, or have to be 
qualified, because both Jews and Christians have, in various 
historical periods, articulated different views about the details 
of their respective beliefs and the nature of their communi- 
ties. There is, moreover, considerable variety within the two 
communities and apologetic interests, as well as the personal 
commitment and ideology of every writer on the subject, are 
apt to color his assessment of the issues. The problem is well 
illustrated by 19'h-century idealistic philosophy which took 
it for granted that Christianity was the superior and Juda- 
ism an inferior form of religion. Accordingly, whatever vari- 
ety in definitions of “Christianity,” philosophers (e.g., *Hegel, 
*Fichte) described that which they considered superior as 
“Christian” and that which they considered inferior as “Jew- 
ish.” Some Jewish thinkers, too, would accept the “Christian” 
norms and merely try to show that they were also taught by 
Judaism, while others emphasized the contrasts and rejected 
what was claimed to be the Christian norms. Modern secu- 
larism has posed for both religions - as, indeed, all religions 
in general, and theistic religions in particular - some appar- 
ently similar problems, though here, too, the similarities can 
be misleading since “secularization” has had different implica- 
tions in a Jewish and a Christian context respectively. What is 
beyond doubt is the fact that Christianity, in spite of its Jewish 
beginnings and continuing Jewish associations through the 
Bible, has become a thoroughly distinct form of religious life 
with its distinct conceptions of salvation, forms of devotion 
and piety, emotional and intellectual attitudes, and historical 
consciousness. The ambivalence created by this sense of both 
relatedness and difference is still far from being resolved in 
the Christian world. 

[R.J. Zwi Werblowsky] 


Some 20" Century Christian Perceptions of Judaism and 
the Jews 

INTRODUCTION. The “New Look” in Christian attitudes to- 
ward Jews and Judaism goes back to the 1930s. The pioneer 
of new Christian understandings of Jews and Judaism James 
Parkes published his epoch-making The Conflict of the Church 
and the Synagogue in 1934. He set out to study antisemitism 
and this brought him to the study of Jewish history and of Ju- 
daism. His conclusion was that Christianity based its theology 
on bad history. He wrote: 


The Christian public as a whole, the great and overwhelming 
majority of the hundreds of millions of nominal Christians in 
the world, still believe that the Jews killed Jesus, that they are 
a people rejected by their God, that all the beauty of the Bible 
belongs to the Christian Church and not to those by whom 
it was written; and if on this ground so carefully prepared, 
modern anti-Semites have reared a structure of racial and 
economic propaganda, the final responsibility still rests with 
those who prepared the soil and created the deformation of 
the people. (J. Parkes, The Conflict of the Church and the Syna- 
gogue (1961), 376). 
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Parkes cited one predecessor, Conrad Moehlman of the 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, author of The Christian- 
Jewish Tragedy: A Study in Religious Prejudice (1933) which 
taught that the charge of deicide against the Jews rested on 
false accounts in the New Testament (J. Parkes, Anti-Semi- 
tism and the Foundations of Christianity, edited by A. Da- 
vies (1979), viii). Another pioneer work from the same year 
was Erik Peterson’s Die Kirche aus Juden und Heiden which 
tried to present Jews in a positive light from the standpoint 
of Christianity. 

But these were still lonely voices and the revision in tra- 
ditional thinking is essentially a post-World War 11 phenom- 
enon which began to develop in the 1950s under the rather 
delayed impact of the Holocaust. Already in 1946, the first 
International Conference of Christians and Jews meeting in 
Oxford sought common ground on issues of “Responsibility 
and Justice” while a pioneering document on Jewish-Christian 
relations resulted from a further meeting in Seeligsberg, Swit- 
zerland, in the following year. This article will treat the issues 
thematically, quoting not only the new directions but also ex- 
amples of stubborn retention of historical prejudices. 


REJECTION OF JEWS. Even in postwar times, certain Chris- 
tian theologians have continued to find the roots of their 
belief in God’s “rejection” of the Jews already in the days of 
the Old Testament. After the Second Vatican Council (Vati- 
can 11) which ended in 1965, it was difficult for Catholics to 
express such extreme views (see below). But some Protestant 
sources, especially in Germany, still see the Jews as betray- 
ing the Covenant in the period following the Babylonian Ex- 
ile. They maintain that the Jewish religion after the Exile was 
a break with the true faith of ancient Israel and represented 
a decline from “Israel” to “Judaism.” Thus, the Bible scholar 
Martin Noth feels that the national life of Israel ended after 
the Babylonian Exile. By the year 70, “Jerusalem had ceased 
to be the symbol of the homeland, Israel had ceased to exist 
and the history of Israel came to an end.” This was written in 
1958 (see E. Fleischner, Judaism in German Christian Theol- 
ogy (1975), 31). Similar lines derived from classical Christian 
theology can be found in other New Testament scholars, such 
as Martin Dibelius and Rudolf Bultmann. Much Christian 
thought has held that if Jesus Christ is the last word, the New 
Testament is in the final analysis a rejection of the Old Testa- 
ment. Christians continue to believe that the Old Testament 
can only be seen through the prism of the New Testament, 
although the original meaning and significance of the Old 
Testament is becoming known to growing circles of contem- 
porary Christians, thanks to the insights of much of modern 
Christian Bible scholarship. The Vatican 11 declaration, Nos- 
tra aetate, stated: “The Church of Christ acknowledges that 
the beginnings of her faith and her election are already found 
among the patriarchs, Moses and the prophets. The Church 
cannot forget that she received the revelation of the Old Tes- 
tament through the people with whom God designed to es- 
tablish the ancient covenant” (H. Kroner, Stepping-Stones to 
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further Jewish-Christian Relations: An Unabridged Collection 
of Christian Documents (1977), 1). 

This has been the signal for radical changes in the Catho- 
lic Church and within 20 years great strides have been made 
to introduce the Catholic masses to the Old Testament - to 
the chagrin of certain Arab Christian circles, for example in 
Lebanon and Egypt, which would prefer to see the Old Testa- 
ment cut off, relegated, and ignored. It is not to be expected, 
however, that the traditional thrust of Christian interpretation 
can be dropped. For example, even the positive 1973 docu- 
ment of the Committee for Catholic-Jewish Relations set up 
by French Catholic bishops, after stating that Christians must 
understand the Jewish tradition, must study the whole Bible 
and that the first covenant was not invalidated by the latter, 
continues “It is true that the Old Testament renders its mean- 
ing to us only in the light of the New Testament” (H. Kroner, 
Stepping Stones, 62). 

There are also significant individual voices. The Catho- 
lic Cornelius Rijk wrote that the biblical renewal in Christian 
thinking is of the most utmost importance and the theology is 
becoming more biblical. To Rijk (in a paper on “The Theology 
of Judaism”) the whole Bible - Old and New Testaments — is 
gospel because the whole Bible throws the light of God’s spirit 
on human history, revealing God and the covenant relation- 
ship. Or, as simply put in the Guidelines on Relations with 
Jews issued by the Vatican in 1974, “The same God speaks 
in the Old Testament and the New Testament” (H. Kroner, 
Stepping Stones..., 13). On the Protestant side, Markus Barth 
has written: 


Every page of the New Testament has a quotation or concept 
from the Old Testament - not merely as timeless symbols or 
apologetic proof from prophecy but because they saw their good 
news as the continuation and coronation of God’s history with 
Israel. The Old Testament is cited in the New Testament as an 
invitation to listen to the dialogue between God and Israel - and 
to join in it (M. Barth, Jesus the Jew (1978), 24). 


As simply put by Paul Van Buren, “The Bible reminds us we 
are not the first to be called” (P. Van Buren, Discerning the 
Way (1980, 156). Mention should be made of the very special 
significance of the Old Testament for African Christians. Af- 
ricans identify with the Old Testament and its rituals (such as 
sacrifice) and this sometimes brings them into conflict with 
missionaries who emphasize a Christianity based on the New 
Testament and European cultural taste. Africans want to em- 
brace the Old Testament literally - such as its marriage cus- 
toms and its emphasis on community - and find inspiration 
and sustenance in the Exodus theme of Liberation (J. Mbiti, 
“African Christians and the Jewish Religion,’ in: Christian At- 
titudes on Jews and Judaism (October 1977), 1-4). 


THE PHARISEES. Moving forward into New Testament times, 
we find attempts to reach new understandings concerning the 
Pharisees — although the offensive tones linger, for example, 
the equation of Pharisaism with hypocrisy. But there are more 
original views. Paul Tillich has explained that the Pharisees 
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were the pious ones of their times and they represented the 
Law of God, the preparatory revelation without which the fi- 
nal revelation could not have happened (C. Klein, Anti-Juda- 
ism in Christian Theology (1978), 77). Guidelines laid down by 
the American Catholic bishops make a point of rejecting the 
identification of Pharisaism with hypocrisy (E. Fisher, Faith 
Without Prejudice (1977), 26). 

The American Catholic Eugene Fisher writes that mod- 
ern scholarship has reclaimed the image of the Pharisees and 
depicted them as they really were (of course this started long 
before the period we are dealing with, with scholars such as 
Travers Herford and George Foote Moore). Fisher quotes tal- 
mudic condemnations of hypocrisy and adds that Jesus’ con- 
demnations of hypocrisy are typical Pharisaic preaching. “To 
understand the teaching of Jesus,” he writes, “one must be open 
to the teaching of the Pharisees, for in many ways he showed 
himself to be one of them” (E. Fisher, ibid., 52). 

Another American theologian, Father Gregory Baum, 
notes two directions in which the New Testament was delib- 
erately distorted against the Jews: 

(1) Passages that were specifically directed to the Jews 
of Jesus’ time were only later malevolently applied to all Jew- 
ish people; 

(2) Prophetic passages made for purposes of propaganda 
of faith and not intended as literal descriptions of 1°-century 
Judaism received anti-Jewish meanings when repeated by gen- 
tile Christians as judgments on the Jewish religion (Introduc- 
tion to R. Ruether, Faith and Fratricide((1974), 2). 


JESUS THE JEW. The American writer Norman Cousins has 
commented that Jews and Christians have at least one thing 
in common: both have been unwilling publicly to live with 
the idea that Jesus was a Jew (see Journal of Ecumenical Stud- 
ies (Fall 1984), 602). And Roy Eckhardt has written that an- 
tisemitism is in part the war of Christians against Jesus the 
Jew (A.R. Eckhardt, Elder and Younger Brothers (1973), 22). 
This implies that antisemitism is the triumph of the pagan in 
Christianity over the Judaic. 

This attitude was reflected in the Ten Points of Seeligs- 
berg in 1947 which stated: “Remember that Jesus was born of 
a Jewish mother of the seed of David and the people of Israel, 
and that his everlasting love and forgiveness embrace his 
own people and the whole world” (P. Schneider, Sweeter Than 
Honey (1966), 71). However, subsequently the subject has been 
handled gingerly and obliquely in official documents. 

Individual theologians are prepared to go much farther. 
Eugene Fisher quotes a Catholic bishop preaching in Chicago 
in 1931 who dared to say Christ was a Jew. He was greeted with 
boos and hisses and a woman called out, “You're not a bishop. 
You're a rabbi” “Thank you, madam,” he replied, “that’s just 
what they called Our Lord.” We need, says Fisher, to correct 
our traditional [Christian] teaching that sought to approach 
Jesus in isolation from his people, for the denial of Jesus’ Jew- 
ishness is a denial of his humanity. To miss the distinctively 
Jewish context of his teaching is to miss the point entirely (E. 
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Fisher, Faith Without Prejudice, 30). Markus Barth in his Jesus 
the Jew enumerates Jesus’ characteristics and ways of behavior 
which are typically Jewish: 

(1) He cannot be dissuaded from respecting the Jews as 
the Chosen People. He held on to his God, even in his hour 
of death, and to the Law which he quoted to the end. He was 
a body-and-soul member of the Jewish community. 

(2) He affirmed creation, and did not denounce the 
earth as a vale of tears. God’s election calls for decisions and 
deeds. 

(3) He eschewed any cheap optimism. He knew the world 
was unredeemed. He did not preach original sin. He pro- 
claimed forgiveness, healing, revival. 

“We cannot believe in Jesus,” writes Barth, “without 
tending love and loyalty to the people out of which he came 
and whose mission among other peoples he confirmed for all 
times” (M. Barth, Jesus the Jew, 31). 

Christian writers also now stress the fact that Jesus mes- 
sage was, after all, to the Jews. Hans Kiing writes: “Christen- 
dom has asserted that Jesus Christ was a human being - but 
is not so ready to admit he was a Jewish human being” At the 
time, in the situation, he could not have thought of proclama- 
tion to the gentiles. Kiing shows Jesus’ message as very much 
a critique of the Judaism of his time, but stresses his message 
was to Jews; without Judaism there would be no Christianity, 
and only with Judaism has Christianity a relationship of ori- 
gin (H. Kiting, “Pseudo-Theology about the Jews,” in: Christian 
Attitudes on Jews and Judaism (June, 1977), 1ff.). Of course, al- 
lied to this is the Jewishness of the Apostles and Nostra aetate 
recalls that the Apostles and early disciples sprang from the 
Jewish people. 

Arab Christians tend to read the statement that Jesus 
was a Jew as Jesus was an Israeli, and Arab Christian scholars 
often protest any reflection on the Jewish origin and charac- 
ter of Jesus. 


THE DEATH OF JESsus. On the subject of Jewish guilt for the 
crucifixion, the traditional concepts so deeply ingrained in 
the Christian conscience will not be expunged in a decade or 
two. The Catholic sister Charlotte Klein in her Anti-Judaism 
in Christian Theology quotes many sources, mostly German, 
who continue to take the New Testament literally, while ex- 
pressing her surprise that these New Testament scholars do 
not detect the hand of the redactor in the Gospel stories. For 
example, Martin Dibelius writes “Out of Judaism grew the 
hostility that led to Jesus’ death. In this sentence of death, Ju- 
daism passed judgment on itself? (C. Klein, Anti-Judaism in 
Christian Theology (1978), 112) and Leonhard Goppelt states 
that in the Jews’ rejection of him, Jesus saw the conclusion of 
the conflict between God and Israel (ibid., 97). 

But there are new directions, clearly laid down by the 
Vatican Declaration: “Not all that happened in Jesus’ passion 
can be charged against all Jews then alive nor the Jews today. 
Jews should not be presented as rejected or accursed” (Biblical 
Studies, edited by L. Boadt, H. Kroner, and L. Klenicki (1980)). 
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Fisher cites the 16*"-century Catechism to the Council of Trent 
which reads: “In this guilt (i.e., the crucifixion) are involved 
all those who fall frequently into sin; for as our sins consigned 
Christ to death on the cross, most certainly those who wal- 
low in sin and iniquity crucify to themselves again the son of 
God as far as in them lies and make a mockery of him. ‘This 
guilt seems more enormous in us than in the Jews since ac- 
cording to the testimony of the apostle, if they had known it, 
they would never have crucified the Lord of glory; while we, 
on the contrary, professing to know him, yet denying him by 
our actions, seem in some sort to lay violent hands on him? 
Fisher notes that the essential Christian teaching has been 
that all humanity theologically is responsible for the death of 
Jesus. The same Council of Trent also declared that the cru- 
cifixion was Christ's free decision. Thus, guidelines were laid 
down long ago. The need is not to evolve a new theo-logy but 
to teach the old (E. Fisher, Faith Without Prejudice, 76). 


THE ELECTION. We now come to the theological core of the 
Jewish-Christian relationship. The issues dealt with so far have 
been peripheral to Christian theology, even if they have had 
such a grim impact on Jewish history. But the question that 
arises after the crucifixion is basic — the election of Christi- 
anity and its assumption of the covenant between man and 
God. Hitherto, the Jews had been the chosen, the elected peo- 
ple with whom God had made His covenant. What was now 
the relationship between the new trinity —- God, Judaism, and 
Christianity? With the New Covenant, what was the status, if 
any, of the Old? The key text here is Romans 9-11. Paul writes 
that God has brought forth the church from among the gen- 
tiles as well as the Jews but He has not cast off Israel and has 
not rejected the people He acknowledged of old as His own. 
Salvation has come to the gentiles to stir Israel to emulation. 
Paul’s famous metaphor states “If the root is consecrated so 
are the branches ... it is not you who sustain the root, the root 
sustains you.” After the gentiles have been admitted in full 
strength, the whole of Israel will be saved. 

Paul discerns great continuities between the Church 
and Israel but the effective discontinuity is greater. This ba- 
sic text has been quoted and interpreted in many ways. De- 
bate raged as to whether this means that the Jews were re- 
jected, which is the thrust of classical Christian theology 
still to be heard today in fundamentalist circles - again, 
especially in Europe. Baum has stated that the anti-Jew- 
ish documents are deeply woven into the significant doc- 
uments of the Christian religion and its expression of 
faith. At one time, he sought to show that the anti-Jewish 
trends were later developments in Church history but had 
to change his mind, recognizing that already New Testament 
passages reflect the conflict of Church and Synagogue in the 
first century. “As long as the Christian Church regards itself 
as the successor of Israel, as the new people of God, no theo- 
logical space is left for other faiths and especially the Jewish 
religion,’ he writes. According to this exposition, the religion 
of Israel has been superseded, the Torah abrogated, its prom- 
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ises fulfilled in the Christian Church, and the Jews struck 
with blindness (G. Baum, in: R. Ruether, Faith and Fratri- 
cide, 1ff.). 

Writing about the Protestant standpoint in 1978, Char- 
lotte Klein finds that German theological books continue to 
start from the theses that Judaism has been superseded and 
replaced by Christianity; has scarcely any right to exist; its 
teachings and ethical values are inferior to Christianity; and 
so on. She gives some citations: 


With the loss of the Temple, the last tie with the homeland was 
broken and the Jews as a people ceased to exist. Post-exilic Ju- 
daism is unhistorical and if it acts as a nation and intervenes 
in history, this merely shows its lack of trust in God. Obstinacy 
and guilt deprive the Jews of salvation. The Jews of today are 
different from those of the Old Testament. Not only did they 
not enter the plane of fulfillment, but are in opposition to it. 
(Leonhard Goppelt) (C. Klein, Anti-Judaism in Christian The- 
ology, 30). 


This line of thinking is significant in indicating the theological 
rationale for Christian anti-Judaism, anti-Zionism to be found 
in certain Protestant circles and which has been encountered, 
for example, in World Council of Churches contexts. Michael 
Schmaus, author of the authoritative eight-volume Katholische 
Dogmatik writes: 


Israel is obsolete and its existence meaningless. Its only escha- 
tological hope is redemption by Christ. The tragedy of the Jews, 
indeed their guilt, lies in the fact that they do not regard them- 
selves as precursors. Consequently, God’s curse lies upon them. 
Israel can neither live nor die; only wait, blinded and hardened. 
(Michael Schmaus, Katholische Dogmatik (1959)). 

Jews have forfeited all claims to be the Chosen People. 
Jesus’ Jewish origin is merely of historical significance. Since 
his coming, the God whom the Jews worship is no longer the 
same as the God of the Christians. The Jews, in fact, are the 
synagogue of Satan and there is no possible way of Jew and 
Christian working together. The only possible relationship is 
the missionary one. (J.G. Mehl) (E. Fleischner, Judaism in Ger- 
man Christian Theology, 75). 


But here too there are voices who reject “rejection” and, most 
important, these include official documents which represent 
Church thinking. For the Catholics, Nostra aetate was a land- 
mark in that it explored the Church's continuity with Israel, 
referring to the “people of God,” “the stock of Abraham,’ 
“election, “promise,” and “covenantal revelation” (H. Kroner, 
Stepping Stones, 1ff.). The 1974 Guidelines issued by the Vati- 
can state that the history of Judaism did not end with the de- 
struction of Jerusalem but it has continued to develop tradi- 
tions rich in religious value (M.-T. Hoch and B. Dupuy, Les 
Eglises devant le Judaisme (1980), 360). The Pastoral Council 
of Catholic Churches in the Netherlands stated: “The Jewish 
people has a special place in the Church’s faith. They can never 
simply be equated with non-Christian peoples. The Church 
knows that she cannot be the Church for all nations without 
being connected with the living Jewish people of today” (H. 
Kroner, Stepping Stones, 49). 
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The American bishops in 1975 said that the Church 
can understand its own nature only in dialogue with Juda- 
ism (E. Fisher, Faith Without Prejudice, 27), and there are 
documents from other countries in the same spirit. This 
revolution in Catholic thinking has been one of the major 
achievements in the Catholic-Jewish relationship since the 
1960s. 

On the Protestant side, the theology is not so monolithic, 
which makes it easier for extreme liberalism and extreme 
conservatism to sit side by side. The Faith and Order Com- 
mission of the World Council of Churches in 1968 stated that 
the separation between the Church and the Jewish people has 
never been absolute. God formed the people of Israel and it 
was God’s own will and decision that made this one distinct 
people with its special place in history. The Jewish people still 
maintain their significance for the Church. They make it mani- 
fest that God has not abandoned them. “We reject the thought 
that their suffering down the ages is any proof of guilt. Why, 
in God’s purpose, they have suffered in that way, we as out- 
siders do not know. What we do know, however, is the guilt 
of the Christians who have all too often stood on the side of 
the persecutors instead of the persecuted.” It states that there 
is a difference of opinion among the Protestant Churches as 
to whether the Church is a continuation of Israel as the people 
of God or whether Israel is still God’s elect people (H. Kroner, 
Stepping Stones, 74 ff.). 

The Swiss Protestant Churches in 1977 said that Israel 
and the Church coexist united in many ways, but divided on 
basic points. It lists the dividing points as: the Jewish attitude 
to Jesus; the blame attached by many Christians to the Jews 
for the crucifixion, for the stress on justice rather than grace, 
for insistence on ritual law; and because some Christians have 
seen Jews as cursed, to the extent of extermination. The two 
have also been divided by Church attitudes on the Holocaust 
and the State of Israel. The uniting points include: the Jew- 
ishness of Jesus and of his teachings; the Old Testament basis 
of the New Testament; the fact that the Church issued out of 
Judaism; that the first Christians were Jews; and that Christi- 
anity has taken many practices from Judaism (Hoch and Du- 
puy, Les Eglises, 238 ff.). 

Most liberal thinkers mentioned have expressed them- 
selves against the concept of rejection. James Parkes was a pi- 
oneer in challenging the idea that the Church is successor to 
the Synagogue, suggesting that Judaism is not an alternative 
scheme of salvation but a different sort of religion. The funda- 
mental difference is that Judaism is directed to man asa social 
being while Christianity is directed to man as a personal being. 
Christianity seeks to transform man; Judaism, to transform 
society (A.R. Eckardt, Elder and Younger Brothers, 82ff.). 

In the German Catholic scholar Franz Muessner’s “Trak- 
taet ueber die Juden,” we hear for the first time a Catholic 
priest, who is not a radical, express far-reaching ideas on the 
subject. His stated object is to prove that Judaism is a living 
reality which exists rightfully side by side with the Churches. 
Israel was not only the matrix of Christianity at its origin but 
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remains at the root of the Church today. God’s covenant with 
Israel was not abrogated by a later covenant. He also stresses 
the special role of the Land of Israel in the religion of the Jews 
(a subject to which we will return). Christians are not bound 
to a special country, but the land does form an integral part 
of Israel’s election and covenant. In Judaism, religion, nation- 
hood, and land cannot be separated (Christian-Jewish Rela- 
tions, No. 71 (June 1980), 23ff.). 

One of the main theological issues that has divided Chris- 
tianity and Judaism has been Christianity’s stress on grace at 
the expense of Law. There remains among the conservative 
Christians a consistent line, condemning the law and its ob- 
servance. These translate Torah as “law” and give it pejorative 
implications. Many could still be living in earlier periods of 
Christendom. Charlotte Klein quotes a whole succession of 
writers who have no understanding of law as a spiritual con- 
frontation with God the lawgiver. Pere Benoit writes that it is 
the fault of the Jews that in its historic realization, the system 
of the law failed, and that God’s help and grace are no lon- 
ger given to the Jew (C. Klein, Anti-Judaism, 66.). Time and 
again we meet the same polemics, but there are also those 
who admit that law presupposes God’s gift of grace to men 
and is itself grace. 

And here on the positive side, we may quote one of the 
most influential of books on the subject, Rosemary Ruether’s 
Faith and Fratricide. She points out that the original criticism 
of Jesus against legalistic aspects was internal Jewish criticism, 
Jew against Jew. So, if applied today, criticism of legalism and 
hypocrisy should be applied internally, to one’s own people 
and to Church leaders, and not directed to another people 
with which the Church no longer identifies. This will recover 
the valid prophetic critique of the New Testament. The mod- 
ern equivalent of Pharisees, she suggests, is theologians. She 
says that the most difficult schism to criticize is alleged Jew- 
ish particularism against so-called Christian universalism. 
What was seen once as the universal mission of the Church 
is on the wane and today survives mainly in Western impe- 
rialism and neocolonialism. Christianity has only conquered 
completely within the area that is heir to the Greco-Roman 
tradition; so from a world perspective, Christianity is highly 
particularistic, one particularism among many other partic- 
ularisms. On the other hand, universalism and particularism 
are two sides of the relationship between Judaism and other 
peoples, with what is generally expressed through the concept 
of the Noachide laws. 

She makes an important point regarding the effect of 
terminology. Compare Christian language concerning itself 
and Judaism, and pejorative connotations regarding the latter 
are apparent. Here are some relevant pairs: old and obsoles- 
cent/new; law, legalism, judgment/love, grace; universalism/ 
particularism; eschatology/perfidy; spirit/letter. According 
to dictionaries “Christian” is a synonym for “humanitar- 
ian” and “Jew” for miser or cheat. Brought up and educated 
in such terminology, the Christian has an inbred attitude of 
superiority to Judaism, although not always realizing the im- 
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plication of his everyday terminology (R. Ruether, Faith and 
Fraticide, 246). 


MISSION TO THE JEWS. The subject of mission remains a 
thorny question in Christian-Jewish relations. The traditional 
position is clear. The Jew existed, and was allowed to continue 
to exist, as an object of mission. The non-Christianization of 
the Jews delayed the Second Coming and therefore mission 
to the Jew was integral to the Christian plan. Certain Chris- 
tian enthusiasm for Zionism has not been out of identifica- 
tion with Zionism per se but out of the belief that the return 
of the Jews to their land was one step before their Christian- 
ization and two steps from the Second Coming. Such ideas 
are frequently heard in the context of fundamentalist evan- 
gelical theology. 

Christianity, then, has been dominated by the hope for 
the conversion of the Jews. But new voices, formulations, 
and attitudes are making themselves heard in liberal Chris- 
tian circles. There is, for example, the demand that there 
be no active proselytization, and there is the conviction 
that any hope of conversion should be deferred and left in 
the realm of eschatology, with a belief that the whole con- 
cept should be recognized as a mystery of God. Man should 
leave it to the Divine and, until such time as God makes Him- 
self manifest on this issue, we should recognize and respect 
each other, walking side by side on our respective paths to 
God. This parallels the approach on the Jewish side by *Rosen- 
zweig and *Buber. Most recently this has been beautifully 
expressed by Paul Van Buren. “The desire to share a bless- 
ing can be commended,’ he says, “and so the desire to show 
other gentiles that there is a Way through the mess of this 
world is to be commended. But the Jews are already in the 
Way. The only proper call is to a secularized Jew, calling him 
to be faithful to the Way of his people” (P. Van Buren, Dis- 
cerning the Way, 53.). 

Whether the mission to Jews is special or is the same as 
mission to other non-Christians is an oft-discussed question. 
Old-school theologians say that there is no difference; Juda- 
ism has lost its privileges and is in the same league as pagan- 
ism. Others say Israel is no longer among the peoples of the 
world, but that it occupies a unique privileged position. Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, who is seminal to contemporary liberal Chris- 
tian thinking on Jews, wrote that missions are wrong because 
the two faiths, despite differences, are sufficiently alike for the 
Jew to find God more easily in terms of his own religious heri- 
tage than by subjecting himself to the hazards of guilt feeling 
involved in the conversion to a faith which, whatever its mer- 
its, must appear to him as a symbol of an oppressive majority 
culture (A.T. Davies (ed.), Anti-Semitism and the Christian 
Mind (1969), 145). 

There are also voices from the Catholic side. Hans Kiting 
has written: “The Church can never seriously take up the task 
of missionizing the Jews. The Gospel cannot be presented as 
something alien and external to them. They have never been 
guilty of false faith. In fact, before the Church existed, they 
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believed in the one true God” (H. Kting, The Church (1967), 
142). Paul Démann has distinguished between Israel and mis- 
sionizable people. The Christian missionary task is to implant 
and give flesh to the gospel in a soil that has been alien. Since 
Israel is the mother soil out of which Christianity has grown, 
the concept of mission is not applicable. We must shift, he says, 
from a missionizing to an ecumenical outlook. This is easier 
among Catholics than among Protestants because mission- 
ary work among Jews has been less organized and more spo- 
radic among the Catholics (E. Fleischner, Judaism in German 
Christian Theology, 31). An important Catholic statement, 
made by Tommaso Federici, said that the Church rejects all 
forms of proselytism (Hoch and Dupuy, Les Eglises, 371ff.). 
Indeed, another major post-Vatican 11 development has been 
the cessation of Catholic missionary activities aimed at Jews. 
In the words of Gregory Baum: “After Auschwitz, the Chris- 
tian churches no longer wish to convert the Jews as this would 
only reinforce the Holocaust. Major churches have come to 
repudiate mission to the Jews and to recognize Judaism as an 
authentic religion before God” (G. Baum, in Auschwitz: Be- 
ginning of a New Era, edited by E. Fleischner, New York 1977, 
113). The Dutch Catholic bishops in their 1970 statement said 
that any intention or design for proselytism must be rejected 
as contrary to human dignity (Hoch and Dupuy, Les Eglises, 
197 ff.). 

Far less satisfactory, by and large, are the official Protes- 
tant statements. Many of these continue to be rooted in past 
prejudices and sometimes betray little awareness of post-Ho- 
locaust sensitivities. Of course, the pluralistic composition of 
Protestantism must be remembered, with the impossibility of 
an ex cathedra statement at the top and with the input of var- 
iegated churches, including the less liberal, from below. 

The document of the first assembly of the World Council 
of Churches in Amsterdam in 1948 is ambivalent. There were 
conflicting statements by two subcommittees, and they were 
both put in without any attempt to reconcile them. On the 
one hand, it stated: “To the Jews, our God has bound us in a 
special solidarity, linking us together in His design. We will 
call upon all our churches to make this concern their own.” 
Those who wished to pursue dialogue have seized on this text. 
But the document also says: “Jesus Christ said, ‘Go ye into the 
world and preach the Gospel to every creature’ The fulfillment 
of this commission requires that we include the Jewish people 
in our evangelistic task. The Church has received its spiritual 
heritage from Israel and is in honor bound to render it back 
in the light of the Cross. We have, therefore, to proclaim to 
the Jews, “The Messiah for whom you wait has come.” It goes 
on to express regret that the mission to the Jewish people, the 
first Mission of the Church, has been neglected - but states 
it should now be a regular part of parish work and churches 
should have special ministers for this task. 

The World Council of Churches’ 1968 Faith and Order 
Commission also spoke in two voices, although in some ways 
it was an improvement on the earlier pronouncement. “If we 
stress the Church as the body of Jesus Christ,’ it says, “the Jews 
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are outside and the Church's mission is to bring them to ac- 
ceptance of Christ. The Church and the Jewish people can be 
thought of as forming the one people of God and the attitude 
to Jews should be different from that to other non-believers. 
We reject proselytising in the sense of the corruption of wit- 
ness, in cajolery, undue pressure, or intimidation or improper 
words” (H. Kroner, Stepping Stones, 81-82). 

According to the “Ecumenical Considerations on Jewish- 
Christian Dialogue,’ issued by the World Council of Churches’ 
Dialogue with People of Living Faiths and Ideologies in 1983, 
“Christians are called to witness to their faith in word and 
deed. The Church has a mission and it cannot be otherwise. 
Christians have often distorted their witness by coercive pros- 
elytism ... rejection of proselytism and advocacy of respect for 
the integrity and identity of all persons and all communities of 
faith are urgent in relation to Jews, especially those who live 
as minorities among Christians. Steps towards assuring non- 
coercive practices are of highest importance” (“Ecumenical 
Considerations on Jewish-Christian Dialogue,” World Council 
of Churches (1983), 9). The Assembly of the Lutheran World 
Federation in 1984 recommended a statement which repudi- 
ated “organized proselytising” of Jews (“Luther, Lutheranism 
and the Jews,” Lutheran World Federation (1983), 9). 

The Rhineland Protestant Synod of 1980 came out with a 
statement: “We believe that Jews and Christians in their call- 
ing are witnesses of God in front of the world and in front of 
each other. Therefore, we are convinced that the Church has 
the testimony to bring its mission to other people - but not 
to the Jewish people.” 

This conclusion stirred up strong opposition in Germany 
where theological circles often stand strongly behind mission. 
A widespread counterdocument to the Rhineland Synod was 
published by a group of well-known theology scholars at the 
University of Bonn. It stresses the importance of mission. The 
gospel of Christ is for all people, it says, and the Church can- 
not give up the idea of teaching gospel to all people” (B. Klap- 
pert and H. Starck (eds.), Umkehr und Erneuerung (1980), 256; 
Erwagungen zur kirchlichen Handsreichung zur Erneurung des 
Verhdltnisses von Christen und Juden, Evangelisch-Theolo- 
gisches Seminar der Rheinisches Friedrich- Wilhelm Univer- 
sitat Bonn, May 1980). 


ANTISEMITISM AND THE HOLOCAUST. ‘This subject requires 
a separate essay; a few individual insights may be mentioned. 
In various writings, Rosemary Ruether has explained that 
modern radical antisemitism is not a direct continuation of 
Christian anti-Judaism, but Christianity provided the essen- 
tial background for this development. Without 20 centuries 
of Christian vilification of the Jews it is impossible to under- 
stand why it was the Jews, rather than some other group, that 
became the main Nazi victims. Christian anti-Judaism was not 
genocidal in the modern sense; in Christian terms, the final 
solution of the Jewish problem was conversion. 

The Church, which fomented a cultural myth about the 
Jew as Christ killer, must now meet itself as Jew killer. Those 
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who pursued the Jews for deicide are now guilty of at least 
laying the ground for genocide. In the long run, Rosemary 
Ruether has been deeply pessimistic. She suspected that anti- 
Judaism was too deeply embedded in the foundations of 
Christianity to be rooted out without destroying the whole 
structure (A. Davies (ed.), Anti-Semitism and the Founda- 
tions of Christianity (1979), 230ff.; R. Ruether, Faith and Frat- 
ricide, 11ff., 227ff.). 

Many Christian scholars have been concerned with the 
chain leading from Christian antisemitism to Auschwitz. Roy 
Eckhardt lists in parallel columns Nazi law and Canon anti- 
Jewish law, showing them to be virtually identical. “Streicher” 
he says, “was simply carrying out what Luther had summoned 
any believer to do” (A.R. Eckhardt, Elder and Younger Broth- 
ers, 12.). It should be mentioned that the Lutheran Synod of 
New York has disavowed the antisemitic views of Luther and 
called upon its council to submit a declaration expressing their 
regrets to the Jewish people for the harm done by Christians 
to the Jewish people, especially that nourished by the views 
of Luther. It states that Luther’s “On the Jews and Their Lies” 
is in flagrant contradiction of the New Testament and for four 
centuries has been cited by antisemites to justify the persecu- 
tion of the Jewish people. It regrets that it has just been pub- 
lished in English, as part of the complete works of Luther, and 
calls for any profits made by the sale of the book to be used 
to fight antisemitism (Hoch and Dupuy, Les Eglises, 141-42). 
The Assembly of the Lutheran World Federation in 1984 rec- 
ommended a statement rejecting Luther's anti-Jewish views 
(Hoch and Dupuy, Les Eglises). 

Christians of all colors and denominations have ex- 
pressed their condemnation of antisemitism — “a sin against 
God and man,’ as the World Council of Churches stated in 
1948, also saying, “In the light of antisemitism and gas cham- 
bers, Christian words have become suspect in the ears of most 
Jews.’ However, some of the condemnations are tepid and re- 
mind us of Eckhardt’s comment on Vatican 11’s remarks about 
the Jews: “They would have redeemed a little in the 13'* cen- 
tury” (A.T. Davies (ed.), Anti-Semitism and the Christian Mind 
(1969), 43). Another American Christian scholar, Franklin Lit- 
tell, has published extensively on the responsibility of German 
Christianity in making the Holocaust possible. 

Various writers feel that despite efforts on the part of ec- 
clesiastical authorities and some theologians, not much in the 
Church’s attitude to Jews has really changed. Charlotte Klein 
concludes that Christian postwar theology speaks of Judaism 
as it did before the War, certainly in the European ambience 
in which she specializes (C. Klein, Anti-Judaism, 13). Since 
she wrote, however, the Synod of Protestant Christians in 
the Rhineland has stated unequivocally that Christians were 
guilty and co-responsible for the Holocaust, for the persecu- 
tion and murder of Jews (Klappert and Starck, Umkehr und 
Erneuerung, 264). 


ZIONISM AND ISRAEL. With reference to attitudes to Zionism 
and the State of Israel, this too is a full subject. The situation 
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is complex and a few haphazard quotations would be a dis- 
tortion. Therefore a selection of some official Church pro- 
nouncements follows. 

Vatican statements avoid or skirt the subject while the 
statements of the World Council of Churches are, for Jews, 
highly disappointing. Its 1948 statement remarked that a Jew- 
ish State threatens to complicate antisemitism with political 
fears and enmities. It failed to mention the problem of the 
refugees and the Holocaust survivors (H. Kroner, Stepping 
Stones, 71ff.). By 1968 its Faith and Order Commission had 
to mention the State, “an event of tremendous importance 
for the great majority, giving them a new feeling of self-assur- 
ance,’ but also with evenhandedness it adds that it has brought 
suffering and injustice to the Arab people (ibid., 74-75). The 
World Council of Churches’ International 1974 Consultation 
on Biblical Interpretation and the Middle East carefully sets 
out the contrasting positions: it mentions first those who hold 
that the Old Testament has no specific bearing on the Middle 
East today. In their opinion one cannot speak of the theologi- 
cal or biblical relation between the modern State of Israel and 
the ancient state of Israel, or of the promise of the land and its 
present occupancy; nor is there any connection between the 
election of the people of Israel in the Old Testament and the 
Jewish community in the world today. It then quotes the op- 
posing view that God’s promises are irrevocable and that there 
is a theological foundation for a national self-expression on the 
part of the Jewish people in the land. Far from being nullified 
or transmuted by the Christ event, these promises and events 
are seen as confirming the faithfulness of God. The report of 
the Consultation focused on the question of justice, seeking 
equal justice for both the Palestinian people and the Jewish 
people in the Middle East. It called for mutual recognition 
and equality, with freedom and self-determination for both 
parties (documents published by World Council of Churches, 
Program Unit in Faith and Witness, March 11, 1974). The 1983 
“Ecumenical Considerations on Jewish Christian Dialogue” 
of the wcc acknowledges the links between the Jews and their 
land saying “there was no time in which the memory of the 
Land of Israel and Zion, the city of Jerusalem, was not cen- 
tral in the worship and hope of the Jewish People,’ adding that 
“the continued presence of Jews in the Land and in Jerusalem 
was always more than just one place of residence among all 
the others.” It goes on to say, “Now the quest for statehood by 
Palestinians Christians and Muslims — as part of their search 
for survival as a people in the Land - also calls for full atten- 
tion” (“Ecumenical Considerations on Jewish-Christian Dia- 
logue,’ World Council of Churches (1983), 8). 

A different angle was conveyed in the 1970 statement 
of the Dutch Reformed Church on “Israel: people, land and 
state.” It opens its statement: “Today the State of Israel is one 
of the forms in which the Jewish people appear. We would be 
closing our eyes to reality if we were to think about the Jewish 
people without taking the State of Israel into consideration.” It 
develops the statement that Israel was always convinced that 
the Land was an essential element of the covenant and being 
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allowed to dwell in the Land was a visible sign of God’s elec- 
tion and a concrete form of salvation. The enforced separa- 
tion of people and land has been abnormal. Then the state- 
ment executes some curious acrobatics, with: “This cannot be 
said of the city of Jerusalem or of the independent state, which 
were not inherent in Israel’s election. The special importance 
of Jerusalem was based on the place of the sanctuary, chosen 
by God; the city of the Davidic kingdom as a symbol for the 
land and the people...” “We do not know,’ it continues, “if 
Jerusalem still has eschatological significance.... We rejoice 
in the reunion of the people and the land. But this is not to 
imply that this is the final stage of history or that the people 
can never again be expelled from its land. God’s promise is 
people-land, not people-State. Perhaps some time in the fu- 
ture Jews could live unhindered without forming a specifically 
Jewish state, but as of now only a State safeguards the existence 
of the people and offers them a chance to be truly themselves” 
(H. Kroner, Stepping Stones, 94ff.). 

The Swiss Protestant Churches in 1977 also addressed 
themselves to the theme. Zionism, their statement says, is a 
movement with biblical roots. Many Christians, and especially 
Jews, see in the foundation of the State, the fulfillment of cer- 
tain prophecies. Others, Jews and Christians, only see in it a 
political act originating in human and political problems. The 
Swiss take a midway stand, stating that the birth of the State 
was good news for some, bad news for others. “If we are con- 
cerned for the Jewish people, we are also concerned for the 
Palestinians,’ and proceeds to balance the two. On Jerusalem, 
it is positive. “We know the Israeli government is making great 
effort to adapt itself to the situation but it is impossible to sat- 
isfy all interested.” It pays tribute to Israel's care for the Holy 
Places and notes that there is more religious freedom in the 
country today than under the British or Jordanians (Hoch and 
Dupuy, Les Eglises, 236ff.). 

Other Christian statements, many emanating from the 
United States, have expressed a deep understanding of the 
State of Israel and its significance for the Jewish people and 
for Jewish-Christian relations. One of the most recent, issued 
by the National Conference of Brazilian Catholic Bishops, says 
that “we must recognize the rights of the Jews to a calm po- 
litical existence in their country of origin, without letting that 
create injustice or violence for other peoples. For the Jewish 
people these rights become a reality in the existence of the 
State of Israel? 


NEW INSIGHTS. There has been argument as to whether one 
can speak of a “Judeo-Christian tradition.” For Tillich, for ex- 
ample, this was an historical and present reality, not a pious 
fiction manufactured to promote goodwill between adher- 
ents of the two faiths. Jews and Christians, he maintained, 
are united insofar as both regard a unique series of events 
recorded in the Hebrew Bible as revelatory. They belong to 
each other in a special way: it may properly be said that Chris- 
tianity is a Jewish heresy, and Judaism is a Christian heresy. 
Christianity will always need the corrective influence of Juda- 
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ism. Judaism is a permanent ethical corrective of sacramental 
Christianity (B. Martin, “Tillich and Judaism,” in Judaism, 15, 
2 (Spring 1966), 180ff.). 

Ruether finds the phrase “Judeo-Christian tradition” a 
misleading oversimplification. She calls on Judaism to reex- 
amine its misunderstandings of Christianity: that it is poly- 
theistic (as it sees the Trinity); that good works have no place 
in Christianity; that it espouses blind faith; that it is ascetic 
and otherworldly (in contrast to Jewish this-worldliness); that 
it is pessimistic; that it maintains belief in magic and super- 
stition; that it believes only Christians can be saved. These, 
she finds, are Jewish misnomers. According to Pawlikowski, 
Christianity would be enriched from aspects of Jewish tradi- 
tion, especially its affirmation of life, its sense of peoplehood 
and community, its positive valuation of sexuality, its close in- 
terweaving of prayer and social action, its sense of creation as 
a visible experience and locale of God’s presence, its empha- 
sis on dynamism over form in religious experiences. Ruether 
goes further. To accept Jewish covenantal existence, Christians 
must learn the story of the Jews after Jesus; they must accept 
the Oral Torah as an authentic alternative route by which the 
biblical past was appropriated and carried on. This requires the 
learning of a suppressed history (Journal of Ecumenical Studies 
(Fall, 1974), 614; R. Ruether, Faith and Fratricide, 257). 

Another statement comes from Markus Barth: “The in- 
tervention by Jews on behalf of social justice, their generos- 
ity, their joy in work, their steadfastness in suffering shame us. 
Often they carry out what was entrusted to the Church. Their 
survival and security, in Israel or the Diaspora, is essential for 
the continuing existence and faith of the Church if the Church 
is not to become a pagan culture and social institution but is 
to represent, together with the Jews, the one people of God on 
earth” (M. Barth, Jesus the Jew, 39). 

Krister Stendhal, former dean of Harvard Divinity School 
and now Bishop of Stockholm, has written: 


Christian theology needs a new departure. We cannot find it 
on our own but only by the help of our Jewish colleagues. We 
must plead with them to help us. We must ask if they are will- 
ing, in spite of it all, to let us again become part of their fam- 
ily - relatives who believe themselves to be a peculiar kind of 
Jews. Something went wrong at the beginning. Is it not pos- 
sible for us to recognize that we parted ways not according to 
but against the will of God (E. Fleischner, Judaism in German 
Christian Theology, 122). 


Paul Van Buren, in his Discerning the Way, the first of a pro- 
jected four-volume work on “the Jewish-Christian reality,” 
puts it this way: 


We define ourselves as gentiles by reference to the Jews because 
Our Way has no starting point and no possible projection except 
by reference to the Way in which Jews were walking before we 
started and are walking still. The first walkers who produced 
the Apostolic Writings were convinced that our Way could only 
be walked with the help provided by carrying with us the Book 
that Jesus and all his apostles had understood to be their one 
and only Scriptures - which St. Jerome liked to call the ‘Hebrew 
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truth’? That book, backed as it was by the continuing vitality of 
the Jewish people, most of whom at least hear it in its original 
tongue, reminds us that we are gentiles, not Jews, although gen- 
tiles who worship Israel’s God. When we talk of God we mean 
the one called in the Scriptures ‘the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob. We mean always and only the God of Israel. In every- 
thing that has to do with our future movement along the Way, 
we are profoundly dependent upon the Jews. We use a Jewish 
vocabulary (such as ‘law, ‘prophets; ‘creation; ‘covenant; ‘sin; 
‘repentance; ‘holiness; ‘Sabbath; ‘judgment; ‘resurrection’). 
God's dealing with Israel made our walk possible in the first 
place. The Church developed the view that the Jews have been 
cast off and developed the teaching of contempt. The Holocaust 
and the foundation of Israel have forced a re-thinking. If God 
was not faithful to His people, why should we assume He will 
be any more faithful to the gentile Church? What is our final 
hope in the Jewish-Christian conversation? To be one? How? 
Not one assimilating the other. Maybe walking side by side. (P. 
Van Buren, Discerning the Way, 25ff.). 


Anda final Catholic voice - Cornelius Rijk (in a paper on “The 
Theology of Judaism”): 


One critique of Vatican 11 was that it spoke about Jews in Chris- 
tian categories and showed no understanding for how Jews 
think about or see themselves. The later documents show de- 
velopment in this area, with their emphasis on reciprocity and 
their exclusion of proselytism. They emphasize the permanence 
of the religious values in Judaism and advocate social collabora- 
tion between the two religions because both have the concept 
of human dignity. Common involvement in the service of the 
world in the name of justice, covenant and charity is an efficient 
way of understanding each other, even on the theological level. 
Moreover, Jewish-Christian relations are essential for Christian 
unity as this unity cannot be attained without returning to the 
sources of Christianity. 


APPENDIX 


SOME OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS 


Catholic 

For the statement issued at the end of the Second Vatican 
Council in 1965, see *Church Fathers. Ten years later, the Vati- 
can Commission for Religious Relations with the Jews issued 
the following “Guidelines and Suggestions for Implementing 
the Conciliar Declaration’: 


The Declaration Nostra Aetate, issued by the Second Vati- 
can Council on October 28, 1965, “On the Relationship of the 
Church to Non-Christian Religions” (n. 4), marks an important 
milestone in the history of Jewish-Christian relations. 

Moreover, the step taken by the Council finds its historical 
setting in circumstances deeply affected by the memory of the 
persecution and massacre of Jews which took place in Europe 
just before and during the Second World War. 

Although Christianity sprang from Judaism, taking from 
it certain essential elements of its faith and divine cult, the gap 
dividing them was deepened more and more, to such an extent 
that Christian and Jew hardly knew each other. 

After two thousand years, too often marked by mutual 
ignorance and frequent confrontation, the Declaration Nostra 
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Aetate provides an opportunity to open or to continue a dia- 
logue with a view to better mutual understanding. Over the past 
nine years, many steps in this direction have been taken in vari- 
ous countries. As a result, it is easier to distinguish the condi- 
tions under which a new relationship between Jews and Chris- 
tians may be worked out and developed. This seems the right 
moment to propose, following the guidelines of the Council, 
some concrete suggestions born of experience, hoping that they 
will help to bring into actual existence in the life of the Church 
the intentions expressed in the conciliar document. 

While referring the reader back to this document, we may 
simply restate here that the spiritual bonds and historical links 
binding the Church to Judaism condemn (as opposed to the 
very spirit of Christianity) all forms of antisemitism and dis- 
crimination, which in any case the dignity of the human person 
alone would suffice to condemn. Further still, these links and 
relationships render obligatory a better mutual understanding 
and renewed mutual esteem. On the practical level in particular, 
Christians must therefore strive to acquire a better knowledge 
of the basic components of the religious tradition of Judaism: 
they must strive to learn by what essential traits the Jews define 
themselves in the light of their own religious experience. 

With due respect for such matters of principle, we simply 
propose some first practical applications in different essential 
areas of the Church's life, with a view to launching or developing 
sound relations between Catholics and their Jewish brothers. 


Dialogue 

To tell the truth, such relations as there have been between Jew 
and Christian have scarcely ever risen above the level of mono- 
logue. From now on, real dialogue must be established. 

Dialogue presupposes that each side wishes to know the 
other, and wishes to increase and deepen its knowledge of the 
other. It constitutes a particularly suitable means of favoring a 
better mutual knowledge and, especially in the case of dialogue 
between Jews and Christians, of probing the riches of one’s own 
tradition. Dialogue demands respect for the other as he is; above 
all, respect for his faith and his religious convictions. 

In virtue of her divine mission, and her very nature, the 
Church must preach Jesus Christ to the world (Ad Gentes, 
2). Lest the witness of Catholics to Jesus Christ should give 
offense to Jews, they must take care to live and spread their 
Christian faith while maintaining the strictest respect for re- 
ligious liberty, in line with the teaching of the Second Vatican 
Council (Declaration Dignitatis Humanae). They will likewise 
strive to understand the difficulties which arise for the Jewish 
soul - rightly imbued with an extremely high, pure notion of 
the divine transcendence - when faced with the mystery of the 
incarnate Word. 

While it is true that a widespread air of suspicion, in- 
spired by an unfortunate past, is still dominant in this partic- 
ular area, Christians for their part will be able to see to what 
extent the responsibility is theirs and deduce practical conclu- 
sions for the future. 

In addition to friendly talks, competent people will be 
encouraged to meet and to study together the many problems 
deriving from the fundamental convictions of Judaism and of 
Christianity. In order not to hurt (even involuntarily) those 
taking part, it will be vital to guarantee, not only tact, but a 
great openness of spirit and diffidence with respect to one’s 
own prejudices. 


In whatever circumstances as shall prove possible and mu- 
tually acceptable, one might encourage a common meeting in 
the presence of God, in prayer and silent meditation, a highly 
efficacious way of finding that humility, that openness of heart 
and mind, necessary prerequisites for a deep knowledge of one- 
self and of others. In particular, that will be done in connection 
with great causes, such as the struggle for peace and justice. 


Liturgy 

The existing links between the Christian liturgy and the Jewish 
liturgy will be borne in mind. The idea of a living community 
in the service of God, and in the service of men for the love of 
God, such as it is realized in the liturgy, is just as characteristic 
of the Jewish liturgy as it is of the Christian one. To improve 
Jewish-Christian relations, it is important to take cognizance of 
those common elements of the liturgical life (formulas, feasts, 
rites, etc.) in which the Bible holds an essential place. 

An effort will be made to acquire a better understand- 
ing of whatever in the Old Testament retains its own perpetual 
value (cf. Dei Verbum, 14-15), since that has not been canceled 
by the later interpretation of the New Testament. Rather, the 
New Testament brings out the full meaning of the Old, while 
both Old and New illumine and explain each other (cf. ibid., 
16). This is all the more important since liturgical reform is now 
bringing the text of the Old Testament ever more frequently to 
the attention of Christians. 

When commenting on biblical texts, emphasis will be laid 
on the continuity of our faith with that of the earlier Covenant, 
in the perspective of the promises, without minimizing those el- 
ements of Christianity which are original. We believe that those 
promises were fulfilled with the first coming of Christ. But it is 
nonetheless true that we still await their perfect fulfilment in 
His glorious return at the end of time. 

With respect to liturgical readings, care will be taken to 
see that homilies based on them will not distort their meaning, 
especially when it is a question of passages which seem to show 
the Jewish people as such in an unfavorable light. Efforts will be 
made so to instruct the Christian people that they will under- 
stand the true interpretation of all the texts and their meaning 
for the contemporary believer. 

Commissions entrusted with the task of liturgical transla- 
tion will pay particular attention to the way in which they ex- 
press those phrases and passages which Christians, if not well 
informed, might misunderstand because of prejudice. Obvi- 
ously, one cannot alter the text of the Bible. The point is that, 
with a version destined for liturgical use, there should be an 
overriding preoccupation to bring out explicitly the meaning 
of a text, while taking scriptural studies into account. (Thus the 
formula “the Jews,” in St. John sometimes according to the con- 
text means “the leaders of the Jews,” or “the adversaries of Jesus,” 
terms which express better the thought of the Evangelist and 
avoid appearing to arraign the Jewish people as such. Another 
example is the use of the words “Pharisee” and “Pharisaism,” 
which have taken on a largely pejorative meaning.) 

The preceding remarks also apply to the introductions to 
biblical readings, to the Prayer of the Faithful, and to commen- 
taries printed in missals used by the laity. 


Teaching and Education 

Although there is still a great deal of work to be done, a better 
understanding of Judaism itself and its relationship to Christi- 
anity has been achieved in recent years thanks to the teaching 
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of the Church, the study and research of scholars, as also to the 
beginning of dialogue. In this respect, the following facts de- 
serve to be recalled: 

It is the same God, “inspirer and author of the books of 
both Testaments” (Dei Verbum, 16), who speaks both in the old 
and new Covenants. 

Judaism in the time of Christ and the Apostles was a com- 
plex reality, embracing many different trends, many spiritual, 
religious, social, and cultural values. 

The Old Testament and the Jewish tradition founded upon 
it must not be set against the New Testament in such a way that 
the former seems to constitute a religion of only justice, fear, 
and legalism, with no appeal to the love of God and neighbor 
(cf. Dt 6:5; Lv 19:18; Mt 22:34-40). 

Jesus was born of the Jewish people, as were his apostles 
and a large number of his first disciples. When he revealed him- 
self as the Messiah and Son (cf. Mt 16:16), the bearer of the new 
Gospel message, he did so as the fulfillment and perfection of 
the earlier Revelation. And although his teaching had a pro- 
foundly new character, Christ, nevertheless, in many instances, 
took his stand on the teaching of the Old Testament. The New 
Testament is profoundly marked by its relation to the Old. As 
the Second Vatican Council declared: “God, the inspirer and 
author of the books of both Testaments, wisely arranged that 
the New Testament be hidden in the Old and the Old be made 
manifest in the New” (Dei Verbum, 16). Jesus also used teaching 
methods similar to those employed by the rabbis of his time. 

With regard to the trial and death of Jesus, the Council 
recalled that “what happened in his passion cannot be blamed 
upon all the Jews then living, without distinction, nor upon the 
Jews of today” (Nostra Aetate). 

The history of Judaism did not end with the destruction of 
Jerusalem, but rather went on to develop a religious tradition. 
And, although we believe that the importance and meaning of 
that tradition were deeply affected by the coming of Christ, it 
is nonetheless rich in religious values. 

With the prophets and the apostle Paul, “the Church 
awaits the day, known to God alone, on which all peoples will 
address the Lord in a single voice and serve Him with one ac- 
cord (Soph 3:9)” (Nostra Aetate). 

Information concerning these questions is important at all 
levels of Christian instruction and education. Among sources 
of information, special attention should be paid to the follow- 
ing: catechisms and religious textbooks, history books, the mass 
media (press, radio, movies, television). 

The effective use of these means presupposes the thor- 
ough formation of instructors and educators in training schools, 
seminaries, and universities. 

Research into the problems bearing on Judaism and Jew- 
ish-Christian relations will be encouraged among specialists, 
particularly in the fields of exegesis, theology, history, and so- 
ciology. Higher institutions of Catholic research, in associa- 
tion if possible with other similar Christian institutions and 
experts, are invited to contribute to the solution of such prob- 
lems. Wherever possible, chairs of Jewish studies will be created, 
and collaboration with Jewish scholars encouraged. 


Joint Social Action 

Jewish and Christian tradition, founded on the word of God, is 
aware of the value of the human person, the image of God. Love 
of the same God must show itself in effective action for the good 
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of mankind. In the spirit of the prophets, Jews and Christians 
will work willingly together, seeking social justice and peace at 
every level - local, national, and international. 

At the same time, such collaboration can do much to fos- 
ter mutual understanding and esteem. 


Conclusion 

The Second Vatican Council has pointed out the path to follow 
in promoting deep fellowship between Jews and Christians. But 
there is still a long road ahead. 

The problem of Jewish-Christian relations concerns the 
Church as such, since it is when “pondering her own mystery” 
that she encounters the mystery of Israel. Therefore, even in ar- 
eas where no Jewish communities exist, this remains an impor- 
tant problem. There is also an ecumenical aspect to the ques- 
tion: the very return of Christians to the sources and origins of 
their faith, grafted onto the earlier Covenant, helps the search 
for unity in Christ, the cornerstone. 

In this field, the bishops will know what best to do on the 
pastoral level, within the general disciplicary framework of the 
Church and in line with the common teaching of her magiste- 
rium. For example, they will create some suitable commissions 
or secretariats on a national or regional level, or appoint some 
competent person to promote the implementation of the con- 
ciliar directives and the suggestions made above. 

On October 22, 1974, the Holy Father instituted for the 
universal Church this Commission for Religious Relations 
with the Jews, joined to the Secretariat for promoting Chris- 
tian Unity. This special Commission, created to encourage and 
foster religious relations between Jews and Catholics - and to 
do so eventually in collaboration with other Christians - will 
be, within the limits of its competence, at the service of all in- 
terested organizations, providing information for them, and 
helping them to pursue their task in conformity with the in- 
structions of the Holy See.” 


Various Bishops’ Conferences have issued their guidelines for 
local implementation of the Vatican documents. One of the 
recent ones, issued by the National Conference of Brazilian 
Bishops issued in 1983, reads as follows: 


ORIENTATIONS FOR CATHOLIC-JEWISH DIALOGUE 
National Commission for Catholic-Jewish Religious Dialogue: 
CNBB National Conference of Brazilian Bishops) 

After twenty centuries of co-existence which were given 
a particular hall-mark by the events in Europe which preceded 
and accompanied the Second World War, a new awareness 
of the origins and history of both Judaism and Christianity 
demonstrates the need for reconciliation between Jews and 
Christians. This reconciliation must take the form of dialogue, 
inspired by a healthy desire for knowledge of one another, to- 
gether with mutual understanding. 

It is indispensable for dialogue that Catholics should 
strive to learn by what essential traits the Jews define them- 
selves, that is to say, as a people clearly defined by religious and 
ethnic elements. 

The first constitutive element of the Jewish people is its 
religion, which in no way authorizes Catholics to envisage them 
as if they were simply one of the many religions in the world 
today. It was in fact through the Jewish people that faith in the 
one true God, that is to say, monotheism, has entered into hu- 
man history. 
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It should be noted, on the other hand, that according 
to biblical revelation, God himself constituted the Hebrews as 
a people. The Lord did this after having made a covenant with 
them (cf. Gen. 17:7; Ex. 24:1-8). We are indebted to the Jew- 
ish people for the five books of the Law, the Prophets and the 
other sacred books which make up the Hebrew Scriptures 
that have been adopted by Christians as an integral part of 
the Bible. 

Judaism cannot be considered as a purely social and his- 
torical reality or as a left-over from a past which no longer ex- 
ists. We must take into account the vitality of the Jewish people 
which has continued throughout the centuries to the present. St. 
Paul bears witness that the Jews have a zeal for God (Rom. 10:2); 
that God has not rejected his people (Rom. 11:1ff); He has not 
withdrawn the blessing given to the chosen people (Rom. 9:8). 
St. Paul teaches also that the Gentiles, like a wild olive shoot, 
have been grafted onto the true olive tree which is Israel (Rom. 
11:16-19); Israel continues to play an important role in the his- 
tory of salvation, a role which will end in the fulfillment of the 
plan of God (Rom. 11:11, 15, 23). 

It is thus possible for us to state that all forms of antisem- 
itism must be condemned. Every unfavorable word and ex- 
pression must be erased from Christian speech. All campaigns 
of physical or moral violence must cease. The Jews cannot be 
considered as a deicide people. The fact that a small number of 
Jews asked Pilate for Jesus’ death does not implicate the Jewish 
people as such. In the final analysis, Christ died for the sins of all 
humanity in general. Christian love, moreover, which embraces 
all persons without distinction, in imitation of the Father’s love 
(Matt. 5:44-48), should likewise embrace the Jewish people and 
seek to understand their history and aspirations. 

Particularly in catechetical teaching and in the liturgy, un- 
favorable judgments with regard to the Jews must be avoided. 
It is desirable that courses in Catholic doctrinal formation, in 
addition to liturgical celebrations, should emphasize those ele- 
ments common to Jews and to Christians. It should be pointed 
out, for example, that the New Testament cannot be understood 
without the Old Testament. The Christian feasts of Easter and 
Pentecost, as well as liturgical prayers, the Psalms especially, 
originated in Jewish tradition. 

A contrast must not be made between Judaism and Chris- 
tianity, claiming, for example, that Judaism is a religion of fear 
while Christianity is one of love. We find, in fact, in the holy 
books of Israel the origins of the expressions of the great love 
which exists between God and humanity (Deut. 6:4; 7:6-9; Pss. 
73-139; Hos. 11; Jer. 31:2ff; 19-22; 33:6-9). 

It is fitting to recall, as well, that the Lord Jesus, his holy 
Mother, the apostles and the first Christian communities were 
of the race of Abraham. The roots of Christianity are in the 
people of Israel. 

In what concerns the land of Israel, it is well to remem- 
ber that, as the fruit of his promise, God gave the ancient land 
of Canaan to Abraham and his descendants in which the Jews 
lived. The Roman occupation and successive invasions of the 
land of Israel resulted in harsh trials for the people who were 
dispersed among foreign nations. We must recognize the rights 
of the Jews to a calm political existence in their country of ori- 
gin, without letting that create injustice or violence for other 
peoples. For the Jewish people these rights become a reality in 
the existence of the State of Israel. 

We should emphasize, finally, the eschatological expec- 


tation which is the hope of Jews and of Christians, in spite of 
their different ways of describing it. Both are awaiting the ful- 
filment of the Kingdom of God; this has already begun, for 
Christians, with the coming of Jesus Christ, while Jews are still 
awaiting the coming of the Messiah. At all events, this escha- 
tological perspective awakens as much in Jews as in Christians 
the consciousness of being on the march, like the people who 
came forth from Egypt, searching for a land “flowing with milk 
and honey” (Ex. 3:8). 
(Taken from a French translation) 


Protestant 
In 1983, the Dialogue with People of Living Faiths and Ide- 
ologies Department of the World Council of Churches pub- 
lished “Ecumenical Considerations on the Jewish-Christian 
Dialogue” 


Preface 

One of the functions of dialogue is to allow participants to de- 
scribe and witness to their faith in their own terms. This is of 
primary importance since self-serving descriptions of other 
peoples’ faith are one of the roots of prejudice, stereotyping, 
and condescension. Listening carefully to the neighbors’ self- 
understanding enables Christians better to obey the command- 
ment not to bear false witness against their neighbors, whether 
those neighbors be of long-established religious, cultural or 
ideological traditions or members of new religious groups. It 
should be recognized by partners in dialogue that any religion 
or ideology claiming universality, apart from having an under- 
standing of itself, will also have its own interpretations of other 
religions and ideologies as part of its own self-understanding. 
Dialogue gives an opportunity for a mutual questioning of the 
understanding partners have about themselves and others. It 
is out of a reciprocal willingness to listen and learn that signifi- 
cant dialogue grows 


(wcc Guidelines on Dialogue, 111.4) 

In giving such guidelines applicable to all dialogues, the World 
Council of Churches speaks primarily to its member churches 
as it defines the need for and gifts to be received by dialogue. 
People of other faiths may choose to define their understand- 
ing of dialogue, and their expectations as to how dialogue with 
Christians may affect their own traditions and attitudes and may 
lead to a better understanding of Christianity. Fruitful “mutual 
questioning of the understanding partners have about them- 
selves and others” requires the spirit of dialogue. But the wcc 
Guidelines do not predict what partners in dialogue may come 
to learn about themselves, their history, and their problems. 
Rather they speak within the churches about faith, attitudes, 
actions, and problems of Christians. 

In all dialogues distinct asymmetry between any two com- 
munities of faith becomes an important fact. Already terms like 
faith, theology, religion, scripture, people, etc. are not innocent 
or neutral. Partners in dialogue may rightly question the very 
language in which each thinks about religious matters. 

In the case of Jewish-Christian dialogue a specific his- 
torical and theological asymmetry is obvious. While an un- 
derstanding of Judaism in New Testament times becomes an 
integral and indispensable part of any Christian theology, for 
Jews, a “theological” understanding of Christianity is of a less 
than essential or integral significance. Yet, neither community 
of faith has developed without awareness of the other. 
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The relations between Jews and Christians have unique 
characteristics because of the ways in which Christianity his- 
torically emerged out of Judaism. Christian understandings 
of that process constitute a necessary part of the dialogue and 
give urgency to the enterprise. As Christianity came to define 
its own identity against Judaism, the Church developed its own 
understandings, definitions and terms for what it had inherited 
from Jewish traditions, and for what it read in the Scriptures 
common to Jews and Christians. In the process of defining its 
own identity the Church defined Judaism, and assigned to the 
Jews definite roles in its understanding of God’s acts of salva- 
tion. It should not be surprising that Jews resent those Chris- 
tian theologies in which they as a people are assigned to play 
a negative role. Tragically, such patterns of thought in Chris- 
tianity have often led to overt acts of condescension, persecu- 
tion, and worse. 

Bible-reading and worshipping Christians often believe 
that they “know Judaism” since they have read the Old Testa- 
ment, the records of Jesus’ debates with Jewish teachers, and the 
early Christian reflections on the Judaism of their times. Fur- 
thermore, no other religious tradition has been so thoroughly 
“defined” by preachers and teachers in the Church as has Juda- 
ism. This attitude is often enforced by lack of knowledge about 
the history of Jewish life and thought through the 1,900 years 
since the parting of the ways of Judaism and Christianity. 

For these reasons there is special urgency for Christians to 
listen, through study and dialogue, to ways in which Jews un- 
derstand their history and their traditions, their faith and their 
obedience “in their own terms”. Furthermore a mutual listening 
to how each is perceived by the other may be a step towards un- 
derstanding the hurts, overcoming the fears, and correcting the 
misunderstandings that have thrived on isolation. 

Both Judaism and Christianity comprise a wide spectrum 
of opinions, options, theologies, and styles of life and service. 
Since generalizations often produce stereotyping, Jewish-Chris- 
tian dialogue becomes the more significant by aiming at as full 
as possible a representation of views within the two commu- 
nities of faith. 


Towards a Christian Understanding of Jews and Judaism 
Through dialogue with Jews many Christians have come to ap- 
preciate the richness and vitality of Jewish faith and life in the 
covenant and have been enriched in their own understandings 
of God and the divine will for all creatures. 

In dialogue with Jews, Christians have learned that the 
actual history of Jewish faith and experiences does not match 
the images of Judaism that have dominated a long history of 
Christian teaching and writing, images that have been spread by 
Western culture and literature into other parts of the world. 

A classical Christian tradition sees the Church replacing 
Israel as God’s people, and the destruction of the second temple 
of Jerusalem as a warrant for this claim. The covenant of God 
with the people of Israel was only a preparation for the coming 
of Christ, after which it was abrogated. 

Such a theological perspective has had fateful conse- 
quences. As the Church replaced the Jews as God’s people, the 
Judaism that survived was seen as a fossilized religion of legal- 
ism — a view now perpetuated by scholarship which claims no 
theological interests. Judaism of the first centuries before and 
after the birth of Jesus was therefore called “Late Judaism”. The 
Pharisees were considered to represent the acme of legalism, 
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Jews and Jewish groups were portrayed as negative models, 
and the truth and beauty of Christianity were thought to be 
enhanced by setting up Judaism as false and ugly. 

Through a renewed study of Judaism and in dialogue 
with Jews, Christians have become aware that Judaism in the 
time of Christ was in an early stage of its long life. Under the 
leadership of the Pharisees the Jewish people began a spiritual 
revival of remarkable power, which gave them the vitality ca- 
pable of surviving the catastrophe of the loss of the temple. It 
gave birth to Rabbinic Judaism which produced the Mishnah 
and Talmud and built the structures for a strong and creative 
life through the centuries. 

As a Jew, Jesus was born into this tradition. In that set- 
ting he was nurtured by the Hebrew Scriptures, which he ac- 
cepted as authoritative and to which he gave a new interpreta- 
tion in his life and teaching. In this context Jesus announced 
that the Kingdom of God was at hand, and in his resurrection 
his followers found the confirmation of his being both Lord 
and Messiah. 

Christians should remember that some of the contro- 
versies reported in the New Testament between Jesus and the 
“scribes and Pharisees” find parallels within Pharisaism itself 
and its heir, Rabbinic Judaism. These controversies took place 
in a Jewish context, but when the words of Jesus came to be 
used by Christians who did not identify with the Jewish people 
as Jesus did, such sayings often became weapons in anti-Jewish 
polemics and thereby their original intention was tragically dis- 
torted. An internal Christian debate is now taking place on the 
question of how to understand passages in the New Testament 
that seem to contain anti-Jewish references. 

Judaism, with its rich history of spiritual life, produced the 
Talmud as the normative guide for Jewish life in thankful re- 
sponse to the grace of God's covenant with the people of Israel. 
Over the centuries important commentaries, profound philo- 
sophical works and poetry of spiritual depth have been added. 
For Judaism the Talmud is central and authoritative. Judaism is 
more than the religion of the Scriptures of Israel. What Chris- 
tians call the Old Testament has received in the Talmud and 
later writings interpretations that for Jewish tradition share in 
the authority of Moses. 

For Christians the Bible with the two Testaments is also 
followed by traditions of interpretation, from the Church Fa- 
thers to the present time. Both Jews and Christians live in the 
continuity of their Scripture and Tradition. 

Christians as well as Jews look to the Hebrew Bible as the 
story recording Israel’s sacred memory of God's election and 
covenant with this people. For Jews, it is their own story in his- 
torical continuity with the present. Christians, mostly of gentile 
background since early in the life of the Church, believe them- 
selves to be heirs to this same story by grace in Jesus Christ. 
The relationship between the two communities, both worship- 
ping the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, is a given historical 
fact, but how it is to be understood theologically is a matter of 
internal discussion among Christians, a discussion that can be 
enriched by dialogue with Jews. 

Both commonalities and differences between the two 
faiths need to be examined carefully. Finding in the Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments the authority sufficient for salva- 
tion, the Christian Church shares Israel's faith in the One God, 
whom it knows in the Spirit as the God and Father of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. For Christians, Jesus Christ is the only begotten 
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Son of the Father, through whom millions have come to share 
in the love of, and to adore, the God who first made covenant 
with the people of Israel. Knowing the One God in Jesus Christ 
through the Spirit, therefore, Christians worship that God with 
a Trinitarian confession to the One God, the God of Creation, 
Incarnation and Pentecost. In so doing, the Church worships in 
a language foreign to Jewish worship and sensitivities, yet full 
of meaning to Christians. 

Christians and Jews both believe that God has created 
men and women as the crown of creation and has called them 
to be holy and to exercise stewardship over the creation in ac- 
countability to God. Jews and Christians are taught by their 
Scriptures and Traditions to know themselves responsible to 
their neighbors, especially to those who are weak, poor and 
oppressed. In various and distinct ways they look for the day 
in which God will redeem the creation. In dialogue with Jews 
many Christians come to a more profound appreciation of the 
Exodus hope of liberation, and pray and work for the coming 
of righteousness and peace on earth. 

Christians learn through dialogue with Jews that for Ju- 
daism the survival of the Jewish people is inseparable from its 
obedience to God and God’s covenant. 

During long periods, both before and after the emergence 
of Christianity, Jews found ways of living in obedience to Torah, 
maintaining and deepening their calling as a peculiar people in 
the midst of the nations. Through history there are times and 
places in which Jews were allowed to live, respected and ac- 
cepted by the cultures in which they resided, and where their 
own culture thrived and made a distinct and sought after con- 
tribution to their Christian and Muslim neighbors. Often lands 
not dominated by Christians proved most favorable for Jewish 
diaspora living. There were even times when Jewish thinkers 
came to “make a virtue out of necessity” and considered dias- 
pora living to be the distinct genius of Jewish existence. 

Yet, there was no time in which the memory of the Land 
of Israel and of Zion, the city of Jerusalem, was not central in 
the worship and hope of the Jewish people. “Next year in Jeru- 
salem” was always part of Jewish worship in the diaspora. And 
the continued presence of Jews in the Land and in Jerusalem 
was always more than just one place of residence among all 
the others. 

Jews differ in their interpretations of the State of Israel, as 
to its religious and secular meaning. It constitutes for them part 
of the long search for that survival which has always been cen- 
tral to Judaism through the ages. Now the quest for statehood by 
Palestinians - Christian and Muslim - as part of their search for 
survival as a people in the Land - also calls for full attention. 

Jews, Christians, and Muslims have all maintained a pres- 
ence in the Land from their beginnings. While “the Holy Land” 
is primarily a Christian designation, the Land is holy to all three. 
Although they may understand its holiness in different ways, it 
cannot be said to be “more holy” to one than to another. 

The need for dialogue is all the more urgent. When under 
strain the dialogue is tested. Is it mere debate and negotiation 
or is it grounded in faith that God’s will for the world is secure 
peace with justice and compassion? 


Hatred and Persecution of Jews - A Continuing Concern 

Christians cannot enter into dialogue with Jews without the 
awareness that hatred and persecution of Jews have a long per- 
sistent history, especially in countries where Jews constitute a 


minority among Christians. The tragic history of the persecu- 
tion of Jews includes massacres in Europe and the Middle East 
by the Crusaders, the Inquisition, pogroms, and the Holocaust. 
The World Council of Churches Assembly at its first meeting 
in Amsterdam, 1948, declared: “We call upon the churches we 
represent to denounce antisemitism, no matter what its origin, 
as absolutely irreconcilable with the profession and practice of 
the Christian faith. Antisemitism is sin against God and man” 
This appeal has been reiterated many times. Those who live 
where there is a record of acts of hatred against Jews can serve 
the whole Church by unmasking the ever-present danger they 
have come to recognize. 

Teachings of contempt for Jews and Judaism in certain 
Christian traditions proved a spawning ground for the evil of 
the Nazi Holocaust. The Church must learn so to preach and 
teach the Gospel as to make sure that it cannot be used towards 
contempt for Judaism and against the Jewish people. A fur- 
ther response to the Holocaust by Christians, and one which 
is shared by their Jewish partners, is a resolve that it will never 
happen again to the Jews or to any other people. 

Discrimination against and persecution of Jews has deep- 
rooted socio-economic and political aspects. Religious differ- 
ences are magnified to justify ethnic hatred in support of vested 
interests. Similar phenomena are also evident in many interra- 
cial conflicts. Christians should oppose all such religious preju- 
dices, whereby people are made scapegoats for the failures and 
problems of societies and political regimes. 

Christians in parts of the world with a history of little or 
no persecution of Jews do not wish to be conditioned by the 
specific experiences of justified guilt among other Christians. 
Rather, they explore in their own ways the significance of Jew- 
ish-Christian relations, from the earliest times to the present, 
for their life and witness. 


Authentic Christian Witness 

Christians are called to witness to their faith in word and deed. 
The Church has a mission and it cannot be otherwise. This mis- 
sion is not one of choice. 

Christians have often distorted their witness by coercive 
proselytism, conscious and unconscious, overt and subtle. Re- 
ferring to proselytism between Christian churches, the Joint 
Working Group of the Roman Catholic Church and the World 
Council of Churches stated: “Proselytism embraces whatever 
violates the right of the human person, Christian or non-Chris- 
tian, to be free from external coercion in religious matters” (Ec- 
umenical Review, 1/1971, 11). 

Such rejection of proselytism, and such advocacy of re- 
spect for the integrity and the identity of all persons and all 
communities of faith, are urgent in relation to Jews, especially 
those who live as minorities among Christians. Steps towards 
assuring non-coercive practices are of the highest importance. 
In dialogue ways should be found for the exchange of concerns, 
perceptions, and safeguards in these matters. 

While Christians agree that there can be no place for co- 
ercion of any kind, they do disagree - on the basis of their un- 
derstandings of the Scriptures — as to what constitutes authen- 
tic forms of mission. There is a wide spectrum, from those who 
see the very presence of the Church in the world as the witness 
called for, to those who see mission as the explicit and orga- 
nized proclamation of the gospel to all who have not accepted 
Jesus as their Saviour. 
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This spectrum as to mission in general is represented in 
the different views of what is authentic mission to Jews. Here 
some of the specifics are as follows: There are Christians who 
view a mission to the Jews as having a very special salvific sig- 
nificance, and those who believe the conversion of the Jews to be 
the eschatological event that will climax the history of the world. 
There are those who would place no special emphasis on a mis- 
sion to the Jews, but would include them in the one mission to 
all those who have not accepted Christ as their Saviour. There 
are those who believe that a mission to the Jews is not part of 
an authentic Christian witness, since the Jewish people find its 
fulfillment in faithfulness to God’s covenant of old. 

Dialogue can rightly be described as a mutual witness, 
but only when the intention is to hear the others in order bet- 
ter to understand their faith, hopes, insights, and concerns, and 
to give, to the best of one’s ability, one’s own understanding of 
one’s own faith. The spirit of dialogue is to be fully present to 
one another in full openness and human vulnerability. 

According to rabbinic law, Jews who confess Jesus as the 
Messiah are considered apostate Jews, but for many Christians 
of Jewish origin, their identification with the Jewish people is 
a deep spiritual reality to which they seek to give expression in 
various ways, some by observing parts of Jewish tradition in 
worship and life style, many by a special commitment to the 
well-being of the Jewish people and to a peaceful and secure 
future for the State of Israel. Among Christians of Jewish origin 
there is the same wide spectrum of attitudes towards mission 
as among other Christians, and the same criteria for dialogue 
and against coercion apply. 

As Christians of different traditions enter into dialogue 
with Jews in local, national, and international situations, they 
will come to express their understanding of Judaism in other 
languages, styles, and ways than have been done in these Ecu- 
menical Considerations. Such understandings are to be shared 
among the churches for enrichment of all. 

Many individual Protestant Churches have also issued 
statements. During the Lutheran year (1983-84), the Assembly 
of the Lutheran World Federation recommended to its con- 
stituents the following statement concerning Luther’s utter- 
ances about the Jews: 

We Lutherans take our name and much of our under- 
standing of Christianity from Martin Luther. But we cannot 
accept or condone the violent verbal attacks that the Reformer 
made against the Jews. Lutherans and Jews interpret the He- 
brew Bible differently. But we believe that a christological read- 
ing of the Scriptures does not lead to anti-Judaism, let alone 
antisemitism. 

We hold that an honest, historical treatment of Luther’s 
attacks on the Jews takes away from modern antisemites the 
assumption that they may legitimately call on the authority of 
Luther’s name to bless their antisemitism. We insist that Luther 
does not support racial antisemitism, nationalistic antisemitism 
or political antisemitism. Even the deplorable religious anti- 
semitism of the 16' century, to which Luther's attacks made an 
important contribution, is a horrible anachronism when trans- 
lated to the conditions of the modern world. We recognize with 
deep regret, however, that Luther has been used to justify such 
antisemitism in the period of national socialism and that his 
writings lent themselves to such abuse. Although there remain 
conflicting assumptions, built into the beliefs of Judaism and 
Christianity, they need not and should not lead to the animos- 
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ity and the violence of Luther’s treatment of the Jews. Martin 
Luther opened up our eyes to a deeper understanding of the 
Old Testament and showed us the depth of our common in- 
heritance and the roots of our faith. 

Many of the anti-Jewish utterances of Luther have to be 
explained in the light of his polemic against what he regarded 
as misinterpretations of the Scriptures. He attacked these inter- 
pretations, since for him everything now depended on a right 
understanding of the Word of God. 

The sins of Luther’s anti-Jewish remarks, the violence of 
his attacks on the Jews, must be acknowledged with deep dis- 
tress. And all occasions for similar sin in the present or the fu- 
ture must be removed from our churches. 

A frank examination also forces Lutherans and other 
Christians to confront the anti-Jewish attitudes of their past 
and present. Hostility toward the Jews began long before Lu- 
ther and has been a continuing evil after him. The history of the 
centuries following the Reformation saw in Europe the gradual 
acceptance of religious pluralism. The church was not always 
the first to accept this development: yet there have also been ex- 
amples of leadership by the church in the movement to accept 
Jews as full fellow citizens and members of society. 

Beginning in the last half of the 19 century antisemitism 
increased in Central Europe and at the same time Jewish people 
were being integrated in society. This brought to the churches, 
particularly in Germany, an unwanted challenge. Paradoxically 
the churches honored the biblical people of Israel but rejected 
the descendants of those people, myths were perpetuated about 
the Jews, and deprecatory references appeared in Lutheran li- 
turgical and educational material. Luther’s doctrine of the Two 
Kingdoms was used to justify passivity in the face of totalitar- 
ian claims. These and other less theological factors contributed 
to the failures which have been regretted and repeatedly con- 
fessed since 1945. 

To their credit it is to be said that there were individu- 
als and groups among Lutherans who in defiance of totalitar- 
ian power defended their Jewish neighbors, both in Germany 
and elsewhere. 

Lutherans of today refuse to be bound by all of Luther’s 
utterances on the Jews. We hope we have learned from the trag- 
edies of the recent past. We are responsible for seeing that we 
do not now nor in the future leave any doubt about our posi- 
tion on racial and religious prejudice and that we afford to all 
the human dignity, freedom and friendship that are the right 
of all the Father's children. 


See also *Church, Catholic; *Church Councils, *Jewish-Chris- 
tian Relations. 


[Geoffrey Wigoder] 
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R.T. Herford, Christianity in Talmud and Midrash (1903); F. Gavin, 
Jewish Antecedents of the Christian Sacraments (1928); F. Jackson and 
K. Lake, Beginning of Christianity, 5 vols. (1920-33); S.J. Case, Evolu- 
tion of Early Christianity (1932); N. Levison, The Jewish Background of 
Christianity (1932); C.W. Dughore, Influence of the Synagogue on the 
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Conflict of the Church and the Synagogue (19617); W. Maurer, Kirche 
und Synagogue (1953); A.H. Silver, Where Judaism Differed (1956); 
J.N.D. Kelly, Early Christian Doctrines (1958); J. Brown, Christian 
Teaching and Anti-Semitism (1957); J. Katz, Exclusiveness and Toler- 
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ance (1961); B. Blumenkranz, Les auteurs chrétiens latins du moyen- 
age... (1963); idem, Juifs et chrétiens dans le monde occidental (1960); 
J. Isaac, The Teaching of Contempt (1964); S. Sandmel, We Jews and 
Jesus (1965); M. Simon et al., Aspects du Judéo-christianisme: Colloque 
de Strasbourg (1965); L. Baeck, Judaism and Christianity (1966); C.Y. 
Glock and R. Stark, Christian Beliefs and Anti-Semitism (1966); B.Z. 
Bokser, Judaism and the Christian Predicament (1967); W.O. Oesterley 
and E. Rosenthal, Judaism and Christianity, 3 vols. (1969); D. Flusser, 
Jesus (Eng., 1969); A.T. Davies, Anti-Semitism and the Christian Mind 
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CHRISTIAN SCIENCE CHURCH, a Christian sect, orga- 
nized in 1879 by Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy. It is maintained that 
Christian Science attracted thousands of American Jews, par- 
ticularly Jewesses, seeking health and peace of mind through 
its religio-therapeutics. Because Christian Scientists do not 
undergo baptism upon joining the church, some Jews asserted 
that membership entailed no apostasy from Judaism. This sit- 
uation of Jews openly dividing their religious allegiance be- 
tween Christian Science and Judaism prompted the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis (Reform) to warn in 1912 that 
“adhesion to the one means rejection of the other.” Other Jew- 
ish reactions to the drift of Jews to Christian Science included 
the publication of Rabbi Alfred Moses’ Jewish Science (1916) 
and the organization in 1923 in New York City of the Society 
for Jewish Science by Rabbi Morris Lichtenstein. His system 
of faith healing employed techniques and rhetoric borrowed 
from Christian Science, Judaism, and popular psychology, but 
neither Lichtenstein’s nor other “Jewish Science” groups had 
a lasting influence on American Jewry. After Lichtenstein’s 
death in 1938, leadership of the Society passed to his widow 
Tehillah Lichtenstein, the first woman to occupy a pulpit and 
assume quasi-rabbinical leadership in an American congre- 
gation. She held this position for over 30 years. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Meyer, Positive Thinkers (1965); Drach- 
man, in: Essays... J.H. Hertz (1943), 131-44; CCARY, 22 (1912), 300-21; 
37 (1927), 352-61; J.J. Appel, in: Jsos, 31, 2 (Apr. 1969), 100-21. 


[John J. Appel] 


CHRISTIAN SOCIAL PARTY, Austrian Catholic politi- 
cal party. Founded by Karl *Lueger in 1893, along ideological 
lines elaborated by Karl von *Vogelsang, it achieved the dis- 
tinction of being the first political party anywhere to attain 
power on the issue of antisemitism, winning 66% of the seats 
on the Vienna City Council in 1895 (see Antisemitic Parties 
and *Organizations). Christian Social Party propaganda was 
conducted in the scurrilous anti-Jewish style popularized in 
Vienna by Abraham a Sancta *Clara and developed by Quirin 
*Endlich, Sebastian *Brunner, and Joseph *Deckert. Its pro- 
gram was made topically relevant by identifying big business 
and chain stores with Jews. The lower ranks of the clergy sup- 
plied the ideological backbone of the party. In character with 
its archaic tendencies, the party at the end of the 19"* century 
revived the blood “libel, especially pressed by Ernst Schneider. 
On the other hand, at its founding, it was opposed by the epis- 
copate, not least because of its vulgar antisemitism. In 1895, 
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however, Pope Leo *x111 rejected protests by the bishops, thus 
giving the party Vatican approval. Eventually it gained ground 
over the veteran Austrian Catholic Conservative Party, some 
of whose main leaders joined the Christian Social Party, un- 
til the two amalgamated in 1907. Subsequently the Christian 
Social Catholic brand prevailed over G. von *Schoenerer’s 
racial antisemitism. Hence a number of apostates such as 
Julius Porzer and Max Anton Loew could figure henceforth 
among its leaders. 

After World War 1 the Christian Social Party became the 
dominant political party in Austria, leading all governments 
in Austria, excepting the first, until 1938. It thus shaped the 
policies of E. *Dollfuss, I. *Seipel, and K. von Schuschnigg. 
In the first few years after World War 1 the Christian Social 
Party propaganda still retained strong antisemitic elements. 
In 1918 the party talked about “the Jewish peril” and was pre- 
pared to grant the Jews national self-determination as part 
of the bitter “defensive war” against Jewry. In 1919 the Chris- 
tian Social politician Leopold Kunschak, who later become a 
deputy of the parliament and leader of the party, openly agi- 
tated against the Jewish refugees in Vienna and called them 
“a plague of our time.” In 1920 the theme of the Jewish snake 
strangling the Austrian eagle was still depicted on election 
posters. Later, the main leaders of the party attempted to tone 
down the virulence of its antisemitism. However the party 
rank and file and certain leading elements laid increasing 
stress on antisemitism, partly out of resentment at Austria's 
treatment by the Western “Jewish” powers, and later intensi- 
fied by competition with the Nazis and their influence. One 
minister of education, Emmerich Czermak, advocated segre- 
gation of Jewish students in the universities. When in 1934 the 
Christian Social Party amalgamated with the Vaterlaendische 
Front, the latter inherited its ideas and slogans. After World 
War 11 a number of former leaders of the Christian Social 
Party, including Leopold Kunschak, continued to stress anti- 
semitism. Some of them founded the Oesterreichische Volk- 
spartei. Kunschak became the first president of the parliament 
of the second Republic of Austria. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Fuchs, Geistige Stroemungen in Oester- 
reich 1867-1918 (1949), 43-82; I.D. Van Arkel, Anti-Semitism in Aus- 
tria (1966), 56-107, 186-92; P.G.J. Pulzer, The Rise of Political Anti- 
Semitism in Germany and Austria (1964), index; idem, in: J. Fraenkel 
(ed.), The Jews of Austria (1967), 429-44; Karbach, in: Zeitschrift fuer 
die Geschichte der Juden (1964), 1-8, 103-16, 169-78; J.S. Bloch, My 
Reminiscences (1923), 227-352; C. Gulick, Austria from Habsburg to 
Hitler (1948), index; A. Diamant, Austrian Catholics and the First 
Republic (1960), index; J. Braunthal, The Tragedy of Austria (1948), 
index; F. Heer, Der Glaube des Adolf Hitler (1968), index; H. Greive, 
Theologie und Ideologie, Katholizismus und Judentum in Deutschland 
und Oesterreich 1918-1935 (1969). See also bibliography to Karl *Lu- 
eger. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Hellwing, Der konfessionelle Anti- 
semitismus im 19. Jahrhundert in Oesterreich (1972); A. Staudinger, 
“Christlichsoziale Judenpolitik in der Gruendungsphase der oes- 
terreichischen Politik,” in: Jahrbuch fuer Zeitgeschichte 1978, 11-48 
(1979). B.F. Pauley, From Prejudice to Persecution. A History of Aus- 


trian Anti-Semitism (1992). 
[Meir Lamed] 
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CHRISTIAN SOCIAL PARTY, GERMAN (Christlichso- 
ziale Partei), originally the Christian Social Workers’ Party, 
Christlichsoziale Arbeiterpartei, founded in Berlin in 1878 by 
the court preacher A. *Stoecker. Based “on Christian beliefs 
and the love of king and country,’ it rejected social democracy 
as “unchristian and unpatriotic” and aimed at “narrowing the 
abyss between rich and poor.” The party’s first meeting (Janu- 
ary 1878) in the working-class district of Berlin was a fiasco, 
as was its bid for the workers’ vote at the following general 
election. The party strategy to separate the workers from the 
Social Democratic Party was terminated and the word “work- 
ers” pointedly dropped from its official name (1881), with a 
turn for support to other discontented elements - artisans, 
shopkeepers, and clerks - the typical members of the lower- 
middle classes. Though prone to occasional radical outbursts, 
this sector of the population was basically loyal to church and 
state, and, unlike the workers, highly receptive to antisemi- 
tism. When Stoecker’s meetings began to attract the lower- 
middle class rather than the workers, his party became ex- 
plicitly antisemitic. He had already made his own views clear 
in 1878 in the last paragraph of his election manifesto: “We 
respect the Jews as fellow citizens and honor Judaism as the 
lower stage of divine revelation, but we firmly believe that no 
Jew can be a leader of Christian workers in either a religious 
or an economic capacity.’ Antisemitism rapidly became one 
of the basic planks of the csp’s platform and soon paid politi- 
cal dividends. The “respectable” variety of antisemitism ad- 
opted by Stoecker paved the way for the racial antisemitism 
preached by agitators like E. Henrici and T. *Fritsch. Towards 
the end of the 19" century the csp lost much of its support 
and in 1917 merged with the Conservatives and the Deutsch- 
voelkische Partei to form the right-wing DNvpP (Deutsch-Na- 
tionale Volkspartei). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P.W. Massing, Rehearsal for Destruction... 
(1949, repr. 1967), passim; P.G.J. Pulzer, Rise of Political Anti-semitism 
in Germany and Austria (1964), index; K. Wawrzinek, Die Entstehung 
der deutschen Anti-semitenparteien (1873-1890) (1927), 18-29; U. Tal, 
Yahadut ve-Nazrut ba-“Raykh ha-Sheni” (1870-1914) (1969), Heb. 
with Eng. summary. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.A,J. Telman, “Adolf 
Stoecker, Anti-Semite with a Christian Mission,’ in: Jewish History, 
9, 2 (1995), 93-112; K. Wand, “Theodor Fritsch (1852-1933) - Der ver- 
gessene Antisemit,’ in: Israel als Gegenueber - Studien zur Geschichte 
eines wechselvollen Zusammenlebens (2000), 458-88; M.I. Zimmer- 
mann, “Two Generations in the History of German Antisemitism — 
The Letters of Theodor Fritsch to Wilhelm Marr; in: Leo Baeck Insti- 
tut Yearbook, 23 (1978), 89-99. 


[Bjoern Siegel (2"4 ed.)] 


CHRONEGK, LUDWIG (1837-1890), German actor and 
stage director of the Meiningen Court Theater, Weimar. 
Chronegk was born at Brandenburg on the Havel. At the age 
of 18 he went to Paris to study and returned a year later, in 
1856, to Berlin. After graduating he started acting in Liegnitz, 
Goerlitz, Hamburg, and Leipzig. In 1866 Chronegk joined the 
Meiningers, headed the company from 1872, and introduced 
through it new and unorthodox ideas. Although attacked at 
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first for his use of realism, his approach was ultimately ad- 
opted throughout the German theater. Under his direction 
the Meiningers performed brilliantly as an ensemble but were 
criticized for neglect of individual characterization. The troupe 
first played in Berlin in 1874 and in London in 1881. 


[Noam Zadoff (2™ ed.)] 


CHRONICLES, BOOK OF, one of the books of the Hagi- 
ographa section of the Bible. In the printed Jewish editions of 
the Bible, it appears last. In Christian Bibles Chronicles fol- 
lows 11 Kings and precedes Ezra. 


Book of Chronicles — Contents 





| Chron 1:1 — 9:44 An Introduction. 





1:1-54 A collection of genealogical lists. 

2:1-9:1 Various lists of the Israelite tribes. 

9:2-18 A list of the inhabitants of Jerusalem. 

9:19-34 Detailed list of the Levitical 
functionaries. 

9:35-44 A list of the inhabitants of Gibeon. 

| Chron. 10:1-11 Chron. 9:31 The monarchy under David and 

Solomon 

Chron. 10:1-29:30 David. 

Il Chron. 1:1-9:31 Solomon. 





Il Chron. 10:1-36:23 History of the kings of Judah. 


10:1-12:16 The reign of Rehoboam. 
13:1-23 The reign of Abijah. 
14:1-16:14 The reign of Asa. 
17:1-20:37 The reign of Jehoshaphat. 
21:1-20 The reign of Jehoram. 
22:1-9 The reign of Ahaziah. 
22:10-23:21 The reign of Athaliah. 
24:1-27 The reign of Joash. 
25:1-28 The reign of Amaziah. 
26:1-23 The reign of Uzziah. 
27:1-9 The reign of Jotham. 
28:1-27 The reign of Ahaz. 
29:1-32:33 The reign of Hezekiah. 
33:1-20 The reign of Manasseh. 
33:21-25 The reign of Amon. 
34:1-35:27 The reign of Josiah. 
36:1-4 The reign of Jehoahaz. 
36:5-8 The reign of Jehoiakim. 
36:9-10 The reign of Jehoiachin. 
36:11-21 The reign of Zedekiah. 
36:22-23 The decree of Cyrus. 








Name of the Book and Its Place in the Canon 

The work was first referred to as “boke of the Chronicles” 
by Miles Coverdale in 1535. The traditional Hebrew name 
Divrei ha- Yamim is apparently ancient and usually means “the 
events / narrative accounts of the times.” It occurs in the Bible 
as the appellation of several books, generally with the addition 
of the subject described: “the book of the narrative accounts 
of the kings of Israel” (e.g., 1 Kings 14:19); “the book of the 
narrative accounts of the kings of Judah” (e.g., 1 Kings 14:29); 
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“the book of the narrative accounts of the kings of Media and 
Persia” (e.g., Esth. 10:2); “the narrative account of King David” 
(1 Chron. 27:24). However, twice (Esth. 2:23; Neh. 12:23) divrei 
ha-yamim is best translated as “chronicles,” i.e., a continuous 
register of events without regard for literary style. Canonical 
Chronicles contains both kinds of divrei ha-yamim. 

Chronicles is mentioned by name in the Mishnah as 
one of the books read before the high priest on the eve of the 
Day of Atonement to prevent him from falling asleep and be- 
coming disqualified (Yoma 1:6), and in the baraita (non-ca- 
nonical mishnah) on the order of the books in the Canon (BB 
14b-15a). The amoraim of the first talmudic generation said of 
it that “the Book of Chronicles was only to be expounded mi- 
drashically” (Lev. R. 1:3). In the Septuagint the book is called 
paraleipomenon, meaning “[the book] of things omitted,” al- 
luding to the nature of the book according to the view of the 
translators, i.e., as a supplement to other biblical books. The 
Vulgate used the same name, paralipomenon, but following a 
comment by Jerome, the name chronicon also came into use 
and was accepted in this form, or in forms derived from it, in 
most translations of the Bible. In the baraita (see above), the 
Book of Chronicles appears at the end of the Writings, which 
is also the place it occupies in a large number of manuscripts 
and printed editions. In other manuscripts, however (includ- 
ing the Aleppo Codex and Leningrad Ms.), Chronicles appears 
at the beginning of the Writings. According to the book ‘Adat 
Devorim (1207 C.E.), this change reflects differences of cus- 
tom between Palestine (Aleppo Codex) and Babylon. In the 
Septuagint, Chronicles is found among the historical books 
after Kings. This order was transferred to the Vulgate and to 
some of the new translations of the Bible. (See Table: Book 
of Chronicles.) 

Chronicles is a single book. Its division into two parts 
was first made in the Septuagint and was carried on from 
there to the other translations. Beginning with the 15"* cen- 
tury, the division became the norm in Hebrew editions of the 
Bible as well. 


Contents 

Chronicles describes the history of Israel from the time of 
David until the destruction of the kingdom of Judah dur- 
ing the reign of Zedekiah. A lengthy introduction, mainly 
composed of various types of lists, serves as a background, 
and at the end, an excerpt from the Edict of Cyrus (derived 
from the Book of Ezra) is given. The book can be divided into 
three parts: 1 Chronicles 1-9 - the introduction; 1 Chronicles 
10-11 Chronicles 9 - the history of Israel in the time of David 
and Solomon; 11 Chronicles 10-36 - the history of the king- 
dom of Judah from the division of the United Monarchy un- 
til its destruction. 


INTRODUCTION. The introduction is divided into three un- 
equal sections. Chapter 1 is a collection of genealogical lists all 
taken from the Book of Genesis. Most of the lists have been re- 
adapted and presented in an abridged and concentrated form, 
after omission of all the narrative elements and other details; 
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at times only the names remain, enumerated in succession. It 
is difficult to propose a single principle for the choice of the 
material from the Book of Genesis. While some lists having 
no connection with the main genealogical line from Adam 
to Jacob, such as the sons of Cain (Gen. 4:17-26), the sons of 
Terah (Gen. 11:27-32), and the sons of Nahor (Gen. 22:21-24) 
have been omitted, the chapter does include various lists of 
the sons of Esau, which are also nonessential. Most attempts 
to find a consistent principle in the choice of the lists lead to 
the conclusion, which is no more than a conjecture, that the 
chapter was not written by a single hand and that many ad- 
ditions were made to it. 

Chapters 2-8 are the central section of the introduction 
and contain various lists of the tribes of Israel. The order of the 
tribes given here is unlike that in any other list of tribes in the 
Bible; it does not conform to the enumeration of Jacob’s sons 
after their mothers (Gen. 46:8 ff.), and no single geographical 
principle can be discerned in it. The list begins with the tribe 
of Judah (1 Chron. 2:3-4:23), which was the main component 
of the kingdom of Judah and of Judea (following the return 
of the exiles) and continues with Simeon (4:24-43), whose 
territory was included from the start within the territory of 
Judah (Josh. 19:1). After them comes another geographical unit 
comprising the tribes of Transjordan in the fixed order from 
south to north: Reuben, Gad, and half of Manasseh (5:1-26). 
At this point, roughly midway through the lists, the tribe of 
Levi is introduced (5:27-6:66). In the following group, which 
consists of Issachar, Benjamin, Dan, and Naphtali (7:1-13), 
the arrangement of Numbers 26, which served as its source, 
is preserved to a considerable extent, but Zebulun is omitted 
and Asher and Joseph are transferred to other places. The last 
group consists of Manasseh, Ephraim, Asher, and Benjamin 
(7:14-8:40). Without the tribe of Asher, it reflects a continu- 
ous geographical unit from north to south. It is possible that 
errors occurred in the order of the list in the latter stages of its 
transmission such as the omission of Zebulun and the change 
in the place of Asher. But it seems that from the beginning 
several different principles were followed in the arranging of 
the material, the principle being determined in each case by 
the character of the material and the nature of its sources and 
was not fixed according to a single principle, which would re- 
quire reorganization and extensive adaptation. 

The material of the lists is not uniform in quantity, type, 
or its sources. Judah is dealt with most extensively, followed by 
Levi and Benjamin. Only remnants of information are given 
about the tribes of Dan and Naphtali. Most of the material 
consists of lists, but it also includes additional information, 
and may be classified as follows: genealogical lists of families 
and tribes, such as 2:25-33; 3:1-9, etc.; genealogical trees, such 
aS 3:10-16; 5:30—40; 6:18—31, etc.; what appear to be tribal ge- 
nealogical lists but are in fact geographical-ethnic lists, such 
as 2:50-55, etc.; geographical lists, such as 4:28-33; 6:39-66; 
7:28-29, etc.; information about wars, settlement expedi- 
tions, and the wandering of tribes, such as 2:22-23; 4:38-43, 
etc.; tribal folk traditions, such as 4:9-10; 7:21-23, etc.; short 
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notes containing allusions to much longer biblical narratives, 
such as 2:3—4, 7; 5:25-26, etc. There is also great variety in the 
sources of the material, taken, inter alia, from other biblical 
books, military census data in the period of the monarchy 
(such as 7:1-11; 35-40), and also to a certain degree from tra- 
ditions transmitted orally, etc. Alongside these sources there 
are also midrashic literary creations from the period of the 
Second Temple. 

Chapter 9, except for verse 1, which concludes the pre- 
vious chapters, consists of three parts. The first is a list of the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem (2-18), titled “the first inhabitants” 
and parallel to Nehemiah 11:3-19. This apparently dates from 
the time of Nehemiah or a little while thereafter, though it is 
possible that the Chronicler connected it with the period of 
the previous lists. Joined to it is a detailed list of the levitical 
functionaries (19-34), with marked emphasis on the gatekeep- 
ers. This list is not found in Nehemiah 1, and it is doubtful 
whether it was originally a direct continuation of the previ- 
ous one. At the end there is a list of the inhabitants of Gibeon 
(35-44), which is a literal repetition of 8:29-38. The duplica- 
tion seems to result from a late adaptation or from a copyist’s 
error, and it is doubtful if the list can be exactly reconstructed 
or whether its original place can be fixed with certainty. 

The aim of the introduction is to create as broad a back- 
ground as possible to the kingdom of David, and for this pur- 
pose the author utilized as many helpful sources bearing on 
his subject as were available to him. It is possible that in the 
course of transmission, changes occurred in the introduction 
as a result of both errors and additions. It is of the nature of 
such material to be susceptible to errors and to attract addi- 
tions and changes, and it is doubtful whether its original form 
can be reconstructed. 


KINGDOM OF DAVID AND SOLOMON. (i Chron. 10-11 Chron. 
9). After an account of the defeat and death of Saul at Gilboa 
(1 Chron. 10), which serves as an introduction, this section re- 
lates the history of Israel from the anointing of David as king 
over all Israel in Hebron to the death of Solomon. It can be 
divided into two parts. 


David (i Chronicles chs. 10-29). The chief source for these 
chapters is the description of David’s reign in the Book of 
Samuel, and there is a great deal of conformity between de- 
scriptions of the course of events in both books. Several chap- 
ters have been transferred almost verbatim, with only slight 
changes, from the Book of Samuel, but actually the congru- 
ence between the books is only partial. In Chronicles large 
sections of the history of David, described in great detail in 
Samuel, have been omitted, including the whole of his history 
from his crowning by Samuel until the death of Saul (1 Sam. 
16-30). The history of his reign in Hebron is noted briefly in 
1 Chr. 3:4, (cf. 1 Chr. 29:27) but his struggle with Ish-Bosheth is 
omitted (11 Sam. 2-4); omitted as well are his family life except 
as a progenitor (1 Chr. 3: 1-9); his sin with Bath-Sheba; the re- 
volts of Absalom and of Sheba son of Bichri; and the struggle 
at the end of his reign for succession to the throne (11 Sam. 9; 
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11-12:25; 13-20; 1 Kings 1), etc. At the same time, much infor- 
mation that is not mentioned at all in Samuel - mainly in the 
sphere of the state administration, the preparations for the 
building of the Temple, and the organization of the Temple 
personnel — is added (1 Chron. 15-16; 22-29). 

In the parallel chapters a number of changes have been 
inserted, and the image of David's reign changed substantially. 
The main traits characterizing the description are as follows: 
(a) The center of interest is not the history of his kingdom. 
All the information on his successes and failures on the per- 
sonal level has been omitted. (b) Even the interest in David’s 
kingdom is only from the day it was established over all Israel; 
everything previous to this point is omitted. The complete dis- 
regard of the reign of Ish-Bosheth creates the impression that 
David became king of all Israel from the beginning. This is 
inferred from silence, but not stated explicitly. (c) The book 
omits all the weak points and failures of David’s reign, such 
as information about Absalom’s rebellion, the account of the 
famine, etc. Only the narrative of the census (1 Chron. 21) was 
retained because of its great importance for the erection of the 
Temple. The remaining information was transferred wholly, 
or almost so, from the Book of Samuel. The silence creates the 
impression that David's reign was all light, without flaws or de- 
fects. (d) The transfer of the monarchy from David to Solomon 
is described with great emphasis as continuous and smooth, 
with the aim of supplying an alternative to 1 Kings 1-2. The 
anointing took place during David’s lifetime, according to the 
will of God, who chose Solomon from among all of David's 
sons, with the agreement of the king and of the nation; it is 
directly connected with the preparations for the building of 
the Temple. (e) The central point is the account of the orga- 
nization of the realm, both in the spheres of religious life and 
of civil administration. The organization of religious life is ex- 
pressed in the following matters: (1) Determining the place of 
worship, effected in stages throughout David's reign. Bringing 
the Ark from Kiriath-Jearim to Jerusalem, the erection of the 
tent for it, and the arrangement of the service are described as 
David's first act after his crowning (1 Chron. 13-16), followed 
by his request to build a permanent Temple for the Ark and 
its rejection by Nathan at God’s command (ch. 17). Despite the 
rejection, David continued his activities, fixed the site of the 
Temple at the spot where God revealed himself on the thresh- 
ing floor of Ornan the Jebusite (ch. 21), and began compre- 
hensive preparations for building - conscription of craftsmen, 
provision of the necessary materials and precious metals, and 
even the plan of the Temple given to him by the Holy Spirit 
(22; 28:11-19). Asa final activity before his death, he requested 
the people to bring contributions and donations for the build- 
ing of the Temple (29:6-8). (2) A fundamental and broad orga- 
nization of the Temple personnel, taking count of them, their 
division into courses, and the designation of their detailed 
functions in preparation for the Temple service (chs. 23-26). 
Together with the plan for the building, David also handed 
Solomon the complete organization of the Temple personnel 
(28:13). (3) Establishing the cult in two places: at the Ark of 
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God in Jerusalem (16:4-7, 37-38) and at the Tabernacle of the 
Lord in Gibeon, where the sacrificial worship was conducted 
under the direction of Zadok the priest (16:39-42). All these 
cult arrangements served as a basis for the establishment of 
the service of God by Solomon. 

The administrative and military organization is de- 
scribed in both the parallel passages, the list of David’s war- 
riors (11:20-47) and the list of David’s ministers (18:15-17) 
and in the supplementary passages - the description of the 
military organization and the list of its captains (27:1-15), the 
list of the tribal heads (27:16-22), the list of the administra- 
tors of the king’s property (27:25-31), the list of the ministers 
of the central government (27:32-34), and a description of 
the functions of the officers and judges (26:29-32). (f) Special 
emphasis is placed upon the fact that David was king “over 
all Israel.” The view expressed is that the unity of Israel and 
the sovereignty of David are two complementary facets of an 
ideal existence. 


Solomon (11 Chron. 1-9). The description of his reign in 
Chronicles is linked even more strongly to the source in Kings 
than that of David's reign, and draws most of its material from 
it. However, many details have been omitted, including David's 
will and its execution by Solomon (1 Kings 2), the trial of the 
harlots (ibid. 3:16-28), the list of Solomon’s officers (ibid. 4), 
the description of the provisions for his court, his wisdom, and 
his poetry (ibid. 5:1-14), etc. The additions made in Chroni- 
cles are few and limited in scope, and chiefly broaden the ex- 
isting description and provide an explanation for some of its 
aspects: e.g., the explanation of the nature of the high place 
in Gibeon as a justification for the offering of sacrifices there 
(11 Chron. 1:3-6); an amplification of the correspondence be- 
tween Solomon and Hiram, and a description of the size and 
splendor of the Temple to explain David’s turn to Hiram for 
help (2:2-9); the ritual arrangement established in the Temple 
by Solomon (5:11-13; 7:6; 8:13-16), etc. The treatment of Sol- 
omon's reign is similar to that of David's, despite a difference 
in details. The choice of the material and its mode of presen- 
tation focus the attention on those points which seem of ma- 
jor importance to the author and divert it from other matters: 
(a) Chronicles disregards the weak points of Solomon's reign 
and omits both the struggles for the crown at the beginning 
of it and the religious deviations, the sins, and the failings at 
the end (1 Kings 11:1-40). The summary of Solomon's reign 
comes immediately after the description of his successes and 
his wealth, and passes over all the difficulties and sins at the 
end of his life. (b) The core of the description concentrates on 
the building of the Temple, and all of Solomon's other activi- 
ties and qualities are placed aside and given less attention. Of 
the nine chapters assigned to Solomon, more than six are de- 
voted to the construction of the Temple, its consecration, and 
its orders. Immediately upon his ascent to the throne - and 
after one chapter (11 Chron. 1) describing God’s revelation to 
Solomon in Gibeon and a few other matters - Solomon turned 
to the initial preparations by writing a letter to Hiram king 
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of Tyre and organizing the craftsmen; immediately afterward 
he concentrated on the actual construction. Most of the ma- 
terial in 1 Kings 3-5, before the construction of the Temple, 
is omitted. (c) The emphasis on Solomon’s wisdom, which is 
conspicuous in Kings, is substantially lessened in Chroni- 
cles, and all that remains are the story of Solomon’s dream at 
Gibeon, allusions to his wisdom in Hiram’s letter (11 Chron. 
2:11) and in the words of the Queen of Sheba (9:5-8). In this 
way the selection of material leads to the emphasis on wealth 
rather than wisdom as Solomon's chief trait. (d) Other omit- 
ted matter concerns the division of the country into adminis- 
trative districts and the country’s administrative organization 
(1 Kings 4). In contrast, this matter is emphasized in connec- 
tion with David, and as a result the initiative and execution 
are transferred from Solomon to David. (e) The additions in 
Chronicles supplement and strengthen the above-mentioned 
aims. Their major interest lies in the sphere of religion, such 
as the description of the cult organization, an amplification 
of the word of God to Solomon, etc. Only isolated verses de- 
scribe other aspects of Solomon’s kingdom, and the informa- 
tion about the conquest of Hamath-Zobah should be noted 
(11 Chron. 8:3). 

The description of Solomon’s reign is a continuation of 
and complement to the description of David's reign, both in 
character and aim - silence regarding the weak points, em- 
phasis on the description of the Temple in Jerusalem, and a 
view of the reign of Solomon as a stage in the realization of 
David’s reign and a continuation of it. 


HISTORY OF THE KINGS OF JUDAH. This section extends 
from Rehoboam to the destruction of the land and the Temple 
in the reign of Zedekiah. Material on the kingdom of Israel 
is included together with the history of Judah, but it is intro- 
duced only in connection with the kingdom of Judah. Once 
again, the Book of Kings serves as a main source for these 
chapters of Chronicles, especially in establishing a general 
framework for the period, providing fundamental data, es- 
tablishing the course of events, and in describing of a number 
of crucial events. Together with this, however, there is much 
additional material, and the manner in which the book de- 
scribes this period differs substantially from the way in which 
it describes the reign of David and Solomon: (a) the extrac- 
tion of the material from Kings is comprehensive rather than 
selective. Almost everything in Kings having a connection 
with the kingdom of Judah is included in Chronicles, although 
there is a difference between the beginning and the end of 
the period. Everything in Kings up to Jotham is transferred 
in toto to Chronicles (except for two verses in the description 
of Rehoboam’s reign with minor changes). The main differ- 
ence between the two texts results from the additions made in 
Chronicles (see below). From Ahaz onward the omissions in- 
crease, but they are not necessarily of the weak spots. In most 
cases they are adaptations and abridgments that present the 
main contents in paraphrase; the narrative of Sennacheribs 
expedition to Judah (11 Kings 18:13-19:37) is given with great 
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brevity in a paraphrase of the source (11 Chron. 32:1-22), as 
are the descriptions of the altar built by Ahaz and the changes 
he made in the Temple (11 Chron. 28:23-24), the reforms of 
Josiah (34:29-33), the destruction of the Temple and the exile 
of Zedekiah (36:17-20). A number of matters, most of them 
at the end of the period, are omitted altogether. (b) The point 
of departure for the history of David and Solomon is the de- 
sire to fashion an image without blemish, whereas in the era 
of the kings of Judah no effort is made to describe an ideal 
picture. The evaluation of the kings of Judah (with the excep- 
tion of Rehoboam, Abijah, and Manasseh) does not differ 
from that of Kings. In keeping with its theological outlook 
that virtue is rewarded and sin punished, Chronicles explains 
the setbacks of righteous kings by attributing to them sinful 
acts not known from the historical books. (The death of the 
commoner Uzza at yYHwu’s hand known from 11 Sam.6:7 is 
attributed to David's failure to follow proper ritual according 
to I Chr. 15:13.) Thus, Asa’s foot disease (1 Kings 16:23) follows 
upon his imprisonment of the seer Hanani for castigating the 
king for trusting in the Arameans rather than in YHwH. Asa 
then compounds the sin by seeking out the physicians rather 
than yYHwWH (11 Chr. 16: 7-13; this last element, as already seen 
by *Wellhausen, is a midrash on the king’s name based on 
Aramaic sy, “physician’). In the same fashion the long reign 
of the wicked Manasseh is attributed by the Chronicler to the 
king’s repentance while imprisoned by the Assyrians (11 Chr. 
33:10-20; the imprisonment itself may have a historical basis). 
(c) The main difference in the description lies in the addi- 
tions, which are found in connection with most of the kings, 
and in the subtle amendments in the quoted material. Despite 
the similarity of the general picture, the difference in details 
and in comprehensiveness leads to a substantial difference in 
the image of the period and of its kings. For example, the de- 
scription of Hezekiah’s reign is equally comprehensive in both 
books, and the evaluation of him is favorable, but in the Book 
of Kings three chapters are devoted to Sennacherib’s expedi- 
tion, the king’s illness, and the visit of the Babylonian emissar- 
ies to his palace. Chronicles devotes only one chapter to these 
events (11 Chron. 32), and in three long chapters describes 
Hezekiah’s religious acts - the purification of the Temple (ch. 
29), the celebration of the Passover (ch. 30), and the organiza- 
tion of the offerings and the tithes (ch. 31) —- matters not men- 
tioned at all in Kings. The shift in emphasis changes the image 
of the king and the nature of the whole period. This change 
occurs mainly in connection with those kings in whom the 
book shows particular interest (Asa, Jehoshaphat, Hezekiah, 
and Josiah), although also to a lesser extent in connection with 
other kings. (d) The additions include much information in 
the spheres of military, political, and economic history. They 
extend the limited knowledge of the period and add details 
to the incomplete picture of the Book of Kings. The following 
additions merit special note: the list of fortified cities built in 
Judah by Rehoboam (11 Chron. 11:5-12), the towns captured by 
Abijah from Jeroboam (13:19), the wars of Asa and Jehoshaphat 
(14:8-14; 20:1-2), Jehoshaphat’s organization of the judicial 
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system (19:5-11), information on the wars of Uzziah, his orga- 
nization of the army and weapons, his economic activity and 
his renown (26:6-15), the acts of Jotham in the military and 
economic spheres (27:3-5), and the steps taken by Hezekiah to 
fortify Jerusalem and to organize the water supply at the time 
of Sennacherib’s expedition (32:3-6). Some of this information 
is confirmed by non-Israelite sources and by archaeological 
discoveries, but most is found only in Chronicles, whence the 
great importance of the information. It may be noted that this 
kind of attention to military, political, and economic details is 
characteristic of Mesopotamian royal accounts. 


The Sources and Their Use 

Like every historical work, Chronicles is dependent upon 
sources. This fact is confirmed by an examination of the book 
and the testimony of its author, who notes more than 20 books 
with different names and directs the reader to them to ob- 
tain more details. Despite the great detail, not all the sources 
are mentioned, as is evidenced by the fact that biblical books 
used as the main source are not mentioned at all. The sources 
of the book can be classified in two groups: those that have 
survived, through which the author’s manner of working and 
his methods can be understood, and those that have not sur- 
vived, including both those mentioned and those not men- 
tioned. In clarifying their character and nature there is a great 
deal of conjecture and inference. Surviving sources that are 
not mentioned in Chronicles are the biblical books: the Pen- 
tateuch, Joshua, Samuel, and Kings, which serve as the central 
source for the entire history of David, Solomon, and the kings 
of Judah (see above). From the later prophets the noticeable 
influence of Isaiah, Jeremiah, Zechariah, and several Psalms 
and fragments of Ezra and Nehemiah are to be found. 

The sources mentioned in the book can be divided by 
their names into three groups. The first consists of six general 
books, i.e., “the book of the kings of Israel and Judah” (e.g., 
11 Chron. 27:7), “the book of the kings of Judah and Israel” 
(16:11), the same book with another similar title in Hebrew 
(25:26), “the book of the kings of Israel” (20:34), “the acts of 
the kings of Israel” (33:18), and “the midrash (perhaps “anno- 
tation / expansion”) of the book of the kings” (24:27). Wher- 
ever one of these books is mentioned, it is mentioned alone, 
and nowhere does the Chronicler use two of these books as 
the source for any one period. The use of the names Judah and 
Israel in the titles of the books seems to be ambiguous or at 
least inconsistent. The difference between the names of most 
of the books is very slight, and they sound like variations of 
the same name. It seems highly probable that all of them in- 
dicate the same book, which had no fixed title, and all the dif- 
ferent titles refer to the source’s nature, not to its name. The 
question remains whether the book is to be identified with 
“the midrash of the book of the kings,” mentioned only once 
in 11 Chronicles (24:27). It is apparent that it is not to be iden- 
tified with the canonical Book of Kings since it contains ad- 
ditional information, nor with “The book of the chronicles of 
the kings of Judah” mentioned in the Book of Kings, since it 
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deals with the kings of both Israel and Judah. It is reasonable 
to assume that it was more like the biblical book of Kings, 
while not identical with it. 

The second group of sources includes 12 books whose au- 
thors were prophets, e.g., “the words of Samuel the seer,” “the 
words of Nathan the prophet,” “the words of Gad the seer” 
(1 Chron. 29:29), and others (11 Chron. 9:29; 12:15; 13:22; 20:34; 
26:22; 32:32; 33:19). All the prophets except one are known from 
the books of the Former Prophets. It is difficult to assume 
that the author of Chronicles possessed authentic prophetic 
books, e.g., from the era of David. The death of Samuel oc- 
curred before David was made king, and therefore it is difficult 
to believe that the acts of David were written in “the words 
of Samuel the seer” (1 Chron. 29:29). One has the impression 
that these references give expression to a certain point of view 
not limited to Chronicles, according to which the prophets of 
every generation wrote the history of their time. 

The books with general titles are not mentioned where 
there is mention of the prophetic books and vice versa; it is 
thus clear that the two types are consistently and systemati- 
cally mutually exclusive. A title consisting of double descrip- 
tion occurs twice: “Now the rest of the acts of Jehoshaphat... 
are written in the words of Jehu the son of Hanani, which is 
inserted in the book of the kings of Israel” (11 Chron. 20:34); 
and “Now the rest of the acts of Hezekiah... behold, they are 
written in the vision of Isaiah the prophet, the son of Amoz, 
in the book of the kings of Judah and Israel” (32:32). These 
titles indicate that “the acts of Jehu son of Hanani” and “the 
vision of Isaiah the son of Amoz’ are not independent books 
but extracts of a comprehensive book on the history of the 
kings of Judah and Israel. Similarly it is likely that the other 
books, also named after prophets, are not separate works but 
fragments of a comprehensive book, and were each written, in 
conformity with the outlook mentioned above, by a prophet 
in his era. However, one cannot ignore the possibility that the 
author had access to prophetic tales and legends attributed to 
the time of the First Temple. 

The third group consists of additional books and docu- 
ments, such as “the writing of David king of Israel and the 
writing of Solomon his son” (35:4), “the words of David, and 
of Asaph the seer” (29:30), “the lamentations” (35:25), etc. Ina 
number of places in Chronicles it is reported that certain in- 
formation was noted and committed to writing, but it cannot 
be known whether the author meant to state that he had the 
document before him, such as, in the case of “These, written 
by name, came in the days of Hezekiah” (1 Chron. 4:41), “All 
of these were reckoned by genealogies in the days of Jotham 
king of Judah, and in the days of Jeroboam king of Israel” 
(5:17), etc. It is possible to assume that “the words of David 
and Asaph the seer” refer to the Book of Psalms, but this is 
only conjecture. In contrast, it is doubtful whether “the lam- 
entations” refers to the Book of Lamentations, as the latter is 
a lament for the destruction of the Temple and not for Josiah. 
In light of the manifold information preserved in the book, 
it is probable that the author did have actual documents be- 
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fore him, perhaps even monarchal and Temple chronicles that 
survived until his time. 

The evaluation of the sources and of the information 
derived from them has changed substantially in the course 
of research. Scholars of the 19» and the beginning of the 20 
centuries were of the unanimous opinion that this informa- 
tion lacked all substance and that its only historical value lay in 
what it was able to indicate about the time of the author - the 
Second Temple period. The author’s sources were evaluated as 
midrash, lacking all historical value. Beginning with the 1920s, 
the pendulum swung toward the opposite view, in accordance 
with which much of the additional information gained respect 
as historical data, or at least as coming from sources available 
to the Chronicler, rather than freely invented by him. 

It is possible to learn about the way in which the sources 
were adapted by investigating the author's attitude toward the 
books of the Former Prophets. The conclusion of research is 
clear: the approach of the Chronicler is one-sided and ten- 
dentious. He indeed transfers large sections of his sources 
into his book literally, and where the sources conform with 
his purpose, or at least do not contradict it, he transfers them 
with only slight changes, chiefly linguistic. However, the ac- 
tual transference of the material is selective, and a result of 
the mere selection is a substantial change in the original pic- 
ture. In addition, the Chronicler inserts substantial changes 
into the source and adds explanations, speeches, and words 
of prophets, creating an historical picture that conforms to 
his purpose. It is reasonable to assume that the author also 
employed this method with the sources that have not come 
down. Even if the latter were trustworthy, it is likely that the 
author also collected from them in accordance with his pur- 
poses, changing and editing them to his taste. This does not 
disqualify the value of all the added material. While the au- 
thor may have at times “invented” facts, he also utilized given 
material provided by both the sources and the reality of his 
time, and set up the data to conform with his purposes, con- 
ceptions, and outlooks. The task of the exegete is to uncover 
these purposes and thereby reveal the methods of adaptation. 
Information that is neutral toward, or even opposed to, the 
purposes of the book, as well as information utilized as a ba- 
sis and background for purposeful adaptation, undoubtedly 
contains solid historical elements. In contrast to his treat- 
ment of the Former Prophets, with regard to the Torah the 
Chronicler never alters his received data. In fact, in a well- 
known case (11 Chr. 35:13) he harmonizes the instructions for 
the cooking of the paschal lamb in Exodus (12:9) with those 
of Deuteronomy (16:6-7). 

Apart from its decisive importance for the actual under- 
standing of the book, the discovery of the book’s aims is, in the 
last analysis, the method by which the reliability and credibil- 
ity of the historical information can be ascertained. 


Aim and Purposes of the Book 


From the beginning of biblical research, it was shown that 
Chronicles, far more than other historiographical parts of the 
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Bible, subordinated its description of the course of history to 
its aim and purposes, which were determined by the reali- 
ties — both sociopolitical and ideological - of the time of the 
book’s composition. Several efforts have been made to ascribe 
the entire book to a single comprehensive purpose that would 
explain all its characteristics. J. Wellhausen claimed that the 
differences in the historical description and in the general out- 
look resulted from the influence of the Priestly Source, and he 
attributes all its differences to this influence. Other scholars, 
including M. Noth and W. Rudolph, regard the book’s aim in 
establishing that the legitimate worship of God is possible only 
in Jerusalem and that only Judah is the legitimate community 
of God, as a polemic against the *Samaritans and their claims. 
D.N. Freedman claims that its purpose was to form a basis for 
the legitimate claims of the house of David to rule in Israel, 
and in particular for its authoritative status over the Temple 
and the cult. These and other attempts raise the question of 
whether one single and unilateral purpose can be found in the 
book, or whether it is more correct to explain it as a result ofa 
comprehensive standpoint in which sociological realities, reli- 
gious views, and polemical purposes are intermingled. 

The author rewrites the history of Israel and the institu- 
tions in Erez Israel. His interest is not only in Judah, for he 
creates a broad setting of the people of Israel as a background 
to the kingdom of David and stresses the existence of this 
background during the time of David and Solomon as well 
as after it. Similarly, this interest is not in the house of David 
alone. Quite naturally the history of the period is written as 
the history of its leaders, but there is a growing emphasis on 
the place and function of the people, in comparison with the 
narrative in Kings. The history of the people is described from 
the period in which it was permanently consolidated and its 
institutions received their final form. The author is not inter- 
ested in beginnings, false starts and failures, but only in the 
period when a line of stability and permanence existed, and 
he continues to describe only that portion of the history char- 
acterized by continuity and succession. In the history of the 
people, the author stresses several points, above all the tie be- 
tween the people and their God. Although Yahweh is the sole 
god in existence and the universal creator, he is specifically 
the God of the Jews. This tie between Yahweh and his people 
exists not in consequence of any deed but in and of itself, as a 
reality existing from the beginning without need for reasons 
or explanations. The tie is mutual: the people serve their God 
and God watches over and provides for His people. The final 
and obligatory manner in which the people serve their God 
was determined in two stages: the Law with its precepts and 
the obligation of sacrifice and its details were given through 
Moses; the place of worship and its order and organization 
were established as permanent institutions by David and 
achieved their complete realization under Solomon. The time 
of David and Solomon was the period of the creation and con- 
solidation of the permanent institutions, which were there- 
after binding upon the people and its kings. The manner in 
which God leads His people and the details of His providence 
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also find expression from the time of Rehoboam onward. The 
providence of God determines the fate of the people at every 
point of history and is a direct result of the people's conduct 
to which He reacts. God watches over the people, leads it in 
justice, rewarding the righteous and punishing the wicked, and 
immediately requites every individual according to his merits. 
In the conception of the Chronicler, and in contrast with the 
deuteronomistic theology of Kings (see e.g., I Kgs. 21:28-29; 
11 Kgs. 23:26-27), there is no place for delayed recompense: 
favor and punishment are immediate. In conformity with this 
conception, the author makes changes in his sources and con- 
verts history into a continuous chain of divine recompense; 
the people and their king behave in a certain way, and God 
reacts to their behavior. 

Like the tie between the people and their God, the tie 
between Israel and its land is described as a phenomenon 
existing in its own right without the need for assurances, ex- 
planations, and reasons. All those events in the history of the 
people which involved severance from the land, such as the 
descent to Egypt of Jacob and his sons, the Exodus from Egypt 
leading to the conquest of Canaan, and the various exiles, are 
blurred or omitted entirely in Chronicles. The silence on this 
matter creates the impression that the tie of Israel to its land 
was continuous and uninterrupted and need not be enlarged 
upon. The explanation for the approach taken by the Chroni- 
cler was the need to legitimate Jewish claims to the land under 
the circumstances of Persian rule. It was not to Jewish advan- 
tage to concentrate on those traditions that tied its history to 
absence from the land and conquest from outside; the very 
traditions that mark the Torah and Joshua. 

The Chronicler describes the history of the people and 
the kingdom through the acts of the kings, but only the mon- 
archy of David and his house is legitimate, it having been given 
“to David... forever and to his sons by a covenant of salt” 
(11 Chron. 13:5). The northern monarchy is illegitimate; it was 
established by a revolt against God and the house of David and 
its perpetuation involved idolatry and unlawful worship. Nev- 
ertheless, the inhabitants of the north are also people of God. 
The author does not describe the history of this people, since 
no distinction can be made between them and their kings, 
and the northern kingdom as an entity has no right to exist; 
however, the people of this kingdom remained “the people of 
Israel” and “brothers” of the people of Judah. Those who re- 
mained faithful to God and His Temple came to Judah both 
to join it (during the reign of Rehoboam (11 Chr. 12:16) and 
Asa (11 Chr. 15:9)) and to serve God there (during the reign of 
Hezekiah (11 Chr. 30) and Josiah (11 Chr. 34-35)). 

The religious life, at the center of which was the Temple, 
assumes an important role in the description. According to the 
outlook of the author, the life of the Israelite people in the pe- 
riod of the First Temple centered on the precepts of the Torah 
and the service of God in the Temple. The building of the Tem- 
ple and the organization of the personnel constituted the focus 
of the reigns of David and Solomon. Even after the permanent 
arrangements had been established, the kings occupied them- 
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selves with the Temple and matters revolving around it: Joash 
and Josiah arranged for repairs in the Temple and renewed 
the service in it (11 Chron. 24:4-14; 34:8-13), and Hezekiah, 
who, after the reign of Ahaz, did most for the Temple, puri- 
fied and rededicated it to its function as the initial act of his 
reign (29:3-36). Various kings carried out religious reforms 
and renewed the tie between God and the people (Asa, 14:3-4; 
15:8—15; Jehoshaphat, 19:4—6; Josiah, 34:3-7, 29-33), and other 
kings celebrated the festival of Passover with crowds of people 
and great splendor (Hezekiah, 11 Chron. 30; Josiah, 35:1-19). 
All these deeds, the various ceremonies, and the festivals are 
described in the book at great length, with attention to details 
that reveal the author's special esteem for them. 

Of the Temple personnel, the book places most stress on 
the part played by the Levites. It does not diminish the tasks of 
the priests, but the frequent emphasis on the Levites in itself 
overshadows the priests. A clear aim to widen the compass of 
the Levites’ functions and to stress their virtues is discernible. 
In comparison with the priests, the Levites are presented in 
a better light: e.g., “But the priests were too few... wherefore 
their brethren the Levites did help them, till the work was 
ended, and until the priests had sanctified themselves; for the 
Levites were more upright in heart to sanctify themselves than 
the priests” (29:34). The division of the Levites into courses 
and the dress ascribed to them (5:12) bring them still closer to 
the priests. Among the Levites, the Temple singers are given 
particular emphasis. The book consistently attributes to David 
the establishment of singing in the Temple, and this tradition 
is apparently not peculiar to Chronicles (cf. Ezra 3:10; Neh. 
12:36, 45-46). In all the ceremonies and in the regular service 
of the Temple, song and music are stressed; many scholars at- 
tribute the composition of Chronicles to a Levite or Temple 
singer who wanted to express the claims of his class. 

An important place in the book is devoted to the proph- 
ets. They are held to be writers of history, and in each genera- 
tion there is a prophet who records the events of the period 
(see above). They also stand as God’s emissaries, who, in each 
generation, appear before the king and the people, transmit 
the word of God to them, rebuke them for their deeds, warn 
them of God's wrath, and encourage faith in God and repen- 
tance. Throughout the monarchic period, there is a continu- 
ous line of such prophets: Shemaiah (11 Chron. 12:5), Azariah 
son of Oded (15:1ff.), etc. Levites and priests also served as 
prophets when inspired by God (20:14; 24:20). 


Composition of the Book 

From the time of L. Zunz, the view long prevailed that Chron- 
icles and Ezra-Nehemiah are a single continuous sequence 
and constitute a comprehensive historiographical work on 
the history of Israel from its beginning until the time of Nehe- 
miah. This work was termed “the Chronistic Historiography” 
to distinguish it from “the Deuteronomic Historiography” of 
the Former Prophets, which extends to the destruction of the 
First Temple. The main arguments in favor of this assumption 
were expounded by Zunz, and over the years were diversified 
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and extended. The first of these is the argument for the great 
similarity in language and spheres of interest in the two books. 
In the opinion of these scholars the linguistic peculiarities of 
the Chronicles are revealed to the same degree in the book of 
Ezra-Nehemiah. Lists compiled by some scholars, of linguis- 
tic forms and modes of expression which are characteristic of 
the language of Chronicles and differentiate it from the early 
books of the Bible, also include phenomena of Ezra-Nehe- 
miah and exemplify this similarity. It has also been claimed 
that there is an actual identity in the spheres of interest, such 
as the detailed description of religious ceremonies, the abun- 
dant and precise occupation with genealogical lists, etc. Ad- 
ditional proofs are the congruence of the end of Chronicles 
with the beginning of Ezra, which suggests that the books were 
originally a single continuous composition, and that I Esdras, 
which commences with 11 Chronicles 35, includes the last two 
chapters of Chronicles and passes on to Ezra 1. 

Even when this view was generally accepted, some schol- 
ars continued to challenge it, and a more careful investigation 
reveals that there is indeed reason to doubt the identity of the 
authors of Chronicles and Ezra-Nehemiah. While there are 
many lines of resemblance in the language of the two books, 
the advance of research in late biblical Hebrew has shown 
that they are common to the entire linguistic stratum, and 
do not suffice to indicate stylistic peculiarities of a single au- 
thor. Alongside the similarities, there are substantial differ- 
ences between the two books that cannot be explained if it is 
assumed that they originated from a single author. The same 
applies to the ideological affinity. There is a certain affinity 
in the spheres of interests, yet substantial differences exist in 
both the ideological aims and the literary approach; e.g., the 
house of David occupies an important place in Chronicles 
but is pushed into a corner in Ezra-Nehemiah, where even 
Zerubabbel is not traced to the house of David; Chronicles 
hardly mentions the Exodus from Egypt, the wanderings 
in the wilderness, and the conquest of Canaan, whereas in 
Ezra-Nehemiah these themes return to take a central posi- 
tion in the prayers and the historical reviews; the theme of 
intermarriage with foreign women is a topic of great impor- 
tance in Ezra-Nehemiah, but there is neither mention of nor 
allusion to it in Chronicles; the function of prophecy and the 
prophets is also completely different in the two books. From 
the literary approach, it seems that while Chronicles tends to 
a tendentious presentation of the data, an obvious exaggera- 
tion in numbers, and much schematization, Ezra-Nehemiah 
is a more realistic and sober description with little exaggera- 
tion or schematization. It thus appears that the two books are 
separate works. Examination of the language and the use of 
terms advances the assumption that Chronicles is the later of 
the two. The beginning of the edict of Cyrus found at the end 
of Chronicles was taken from Ezra. The date of Chronicles in 
relation to that of Ezra-Nehemiah hints at the time in which 
the book was composed. 

Several theories have been put forth on the question of 
the book’s composition and formation, and these can be di- 
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vided into three different groups: (a) The tendency to resolve 
Chronicles into sources, in the manner of Pentateuch criticism 
ie., into complete and continuous documents, each with its 
own author, whose compilation into the book’s final form was 
carried out by a late redactor. The sources are considered to 
number between two and four. K. Galling divided the whole 
of Chronicles into two strata that go through the entire books 
of Chronicles and Ezra- Nehemiah. (b) The second group re- 
gards whole sections of Chronicles as alien to the book. Note 
should be taken chiefly of A.C. Welch and his followers, who 
claim that all of 1 Chronicles 1-9 is an independent composi- 
tion and that the book is thus divisible into two works, each 
of which must be considered separately. (c) The third group, 
with which M. Noth and W. Rudolph, among others, may be 
connected, regards Chronicles basically as a single composi- 
tion but reveals many additions and adaptations made after 
its completion. In contrast to the theory of sources, there is no 
attempt to discover a limited and defined number of authors 
who precede the author of Chronicles; but rather, the conjec- 
tured original book is sought and the additions are attributed 
to other persons with a variety of interests. 

These attempts are founded on considerations of content, 
spheres of interest, and the existence of contradictions, great 
or small, between different parts of the book. It seems, how- 
ever, that they fail to take into sufficient account the book’s 
special character. The various contradictions, mainly in the 
lists, can be explained satisfactorily by the variegated material 
which the author used without achieving, or even attempting 
to achieve, full harmony. One must not discount the possibility 
that during the course of transmission, certain additions were 
made to the book, mainly in the lists, which are most amena- 
ble to change. However, it is difficult to assume that the scope 
of additions was as wide as is suggested, for example, by M. 
Noth. It seems, rather, that the book was essentially composed 
by a single author, with a comprehensive outlook, clear aims, 
and a characteristic language and style. This author made use 
of many sources and cast the material he collected in the mold 
of his language and thought. The degree of adaptation of the 
sources and documents, however, is not uniform, and whereas 
the description of some matters was completely rewritten, 
others were transmitted in their own wording and sense; it 
is thus doubtful whether complete harmony could have been 
achieved among all sections and chapters of the book. 


The Author and His Time 

The baraita attributes authorship of Chronicles to Ezra the 
scribe and Nehemiah: “Ezra wrote his book and the geneal- 
ogies of the Book of Chronicles up to his own time... Who 
then finished it? Nehemiah the son of Hacaliah” (BB 15a). This 
quotation can be interpreted in several ways. Among biblical 
scholars, this opinion was supported by W.E Albright, who 
sought to identify the “Chronicler” with Ezra; however, it is 
doubtful whether there is any substance in this tradition. A 
number of data help to fix the date of the book. The language 
is close in form, vocabulary, and the influence of Aramaic on it 
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to the language of the later books of the Bible (Ezra-Nehemiah, 
Esther, *Daniel), as well as to the language of the Isaiah Scroll 
from *Qumran and the Samaritan *Pentateuch, thereby fixing 
an upper limit to the date of its composition. Note, e.g., the 
Aramaic interrogative hék, “how?” for classical Hebrew ék in 
11 Chr. 13:12. Note as well Iranian loanwords nedanah, “sheath” 
(< *niddna; 1 Chr. 22:27); and ganzak “treasury” (< *ganza, 
1 Chr 28:11) At the same time the absence of Greek words en- 
courages a date within the limits of the Persian period. The 
influence of Persian dualism can be seen in the Chronicler’s 
attribution of David's ill-advised census to the proddings of 
Satan (1 Chr. 21:1) rather than Yahweh (11 Sam. 24:1). Attempts 
have been made to fix its date by means of more exact data, 
among them the list of David’s descendants in 1 Chronicles 
3:17-24. The assumption is that the author continued the list 
up to his own time, but this can be neither proved nor re- 
futed. The text of the list is in some parts irremediably faulty, 
and opinions differ on whether it recounts six or eleven gen- 
erations after Zerubabbel. It must also be remembered that a 
list such as this is very amenable to changes, and it is difficult 
to draw conclusions from it alone about the exact date of the 
entire composition. An attempt has also been made to fix the 
date of the book in accordance with the Samaritan schism. In 
this case the assumption is made that Chronicles was written 
as a polemic against the Samaritans after their separation and 
the construction of their Temple on Mt. Gerizim. However, 
this assumption also does not lead to an unambiguous conclu- 
sion, since scholars differ on the date of the separation, some 
ascribing it to the time of Nehemiah and others, accepting the 
testimony of Josephus, deferring it to the time of Alexander 
the Great. In actual fact the fundamental assumption is not 
proven at all. It has already been mentioned that Chronicles 
was composed after Ezra-Nehemiah, as is proven by an in- 
vestigation of terms and the development of the institutions. 
It can also be determined that the book was likely composed 
during the Persian period; therefore, it seems that the date of 
composition falls within the fourth century B.c.£. At present 
there are no means for fixing a more exact date. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 


GENERAL 


The human notion of time involves the simultaneous and suc- 
cessive occurrence of events; the science of chronology as- 
certains their proper sequence. The human idea of time also 
involves measuring; chronology, therefore, attempts to deter- 
mine the duration of past events, the amount of time between 
events, and the distance between past events and our time, 
measured in regular astronomical units: days, years, etc. Thus 
chronology attempts to locate an event relatively with respect 
to other events, and absolutely in terms of the present system 
of reckoning dates. 


Relative Dating 

ARCHAEOLOGY. In an archaeological excavation several lay- 
ers of habitation may be uncovered, those nearest to the sur- 
face being the most recent. Pottery specimens (especially good 
evidence because of their virtual indestructibility and there- 
fore useful as a scale for relative dating in archaeology) may 
be found in each stratum, and a relative sequence of pottery 
styles can be established. Another way of establishing such 
a sequence is through finds in different sites whose relative 
chronology is known from another source, e.g., Greek colo- 
nies in Italy whose order of foundation is given by Thucydides. 
Once this stylistic, or typological, sequence is established, it 
is possible to determine the place in that sequence for other 
materials found in close association with one of the known 
pottery styles. 

Paleography, the study of ancient modes of writing and 
alphabet forms, can often give relative dates for undated docu- 
ments. Where evidence is abundant, e.g., epigraphic Athenian 
decrees or Greco-Roman papyri from Egypt, literary analysis - 
particular usage of language, especially technical terms or legal 
formulas - can be valuable for approximate dating. 


NUMBERED AND NAMED YEARS. Ancient Near Eastern his- 
torical records such as king lists and annals furnish sequences 
of rulers, the number of years in a king’s reign, and, in the case 
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of annals and some monuments, events assigned to numbered 
regnal years. In counting years the historian must know when 
the first regnal year began. In Egypt the interval between a 
king’s accession and the subsequent new year was his first reg- 
nal year; but in Babylon that period was called “the beginning 
of the reign,’ while the counting of regnal years commenced 
only after the new year. 

In certain countries years were named after important 
events, as in ancient Mesopotamia, or after “eponymous” 
magistrates of whom there are some extant lists, e.g., immu 
in Assyria, archon in Athens (in the histories of Diodorus and 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus), and consul in republican Rome 
(in the fasti Capitolini). 

References to contemporary persons or events in an- 
cient documents are helpful in establishing more accurate 
sequences, or in relating two known sequences to each other. 
An example is the so-called “Synchronistic Chronicle,’ an As- 
syrian document listing Assyrian monarchs and contempo- 
rary Babylonian kings. More sophisticated synchronisms are 
found in the works of historians like Diodorus, who prefaces 
each annual account with the year’s Athenian archon, Roman 
consul, and, if appropriate, Olympiad. 

The historian who works with these materials faces a va- 
riety of problems. Lists of kings and eponymous officials are 
often schematic and inaccurate, especially for early periods. 
Mesopotamian king lists, for example, are not reliable for the 
first part of the second millennium B.c.£., while Manethos 
list of Egyptian pharaohs is reliable for the New Kingdom 
but unreliable for the First and Second Intermediate Periods, 
where it differs from another king list, the Turin Papyrus. Al- 
though trustworthy after around 300 B.c.£., the Roman fasti 
present difficulties for earlier dates. The date indicated by the 
fasti for the Gallic sack of Rome, for instance, differs from 
the date established by Polybius through synchronisms with 
Greek history. 

Contemporary, often rival, dynasties were sometimes 
recorded as successive in the king lists, either erroneously or 
because of political considerations. Some rulers were acciden- 
tally omitted from the lists or intentionally suppressed, and 
a king could predate his years to the beginning of a previous 
reign in order to strengthen his own legitimacy by refusing to 
recognize that of his predecessor. Editors altered their material 
to bring it into harmony with accepted historical traditions. 
Another problem for the historian is that political calendars, 
e.g., the Athenian and Roman, began at different times of the 
year, making exact synchronisms difficult. 


Absolute Dating 

Where hypothetical sequences have been established, the 
dating still remains relative until an absolute date for at least 
one unit in the sequence is known. This is true for pottery, 
written documents, such as the Dead Sea Scrolls, and king 
or eponym lists. The goal of chronology is to date objects or 
events accurately according to our calendar (the Julian, see 
below). 
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A physical process known as radiocarbon dating, de- 
vised by W.F. Libby, is a direct method of determining ap- 
proximately the absolute date of an ancient object. In living 
organisms, a certain organic proportion of the carbon is car- 
bon 14, ie., “heavy,” or radioactive carbon, which, after death, 
disintegrates at a constant rate. In substances of organic origin, 
therefore, approximate dates can be calculated from the ex- 
tent to which the ratio of carbon 14 to carbon 12 (the normal, 
non-radioactive variety) has fallen. This radiocarbon method 
is especially useful for dating prehistoric discoveries, e.g., or- 
ganic (wooden) objects from the pre-urban civilizations of 
Mesopotamia. Dates, however, can be given only with wide 
margins of error, extending to centuries. 

The most accurate keys for reduction to absolute dates 
are references to astronomical events, which modern science 
can pinpoint to exact calendar dates. For example, the entire 
series of Assyrian limmu (successive eponyms) from 911 to 
648 B.c.E. can be dated by means of an eclipse which occurred 
in 763 B.c.E. Celestial phenomena, however, are cyclical; so 
the approximate date of the recorded event must be known 
before this method can be used. 

The historical method of arriving at absolute dates is 
based on the fact that our reckoning of years continues (with 
slight modifications, see below) to be according to the Ju- 
lian calendar. From a fixed point - the Christian Era - we 
can count forward or backward by Julian years and months 
to get an exact date. Thus all non-Julian, even Roman pre- 
Julian dates, must be converted into Julian ones before they 
can be made absolute. Several factors, however, make this 
task difficult. 

Counting backward would be easier if we possessed a 
sufficient number of ancient systems of enumerating years. 
However, before the Seleucids, who used the date of the ac- 
cession of their dynasty (312/311 B.c.E.; see below) as the key 
for calculating the years, such systems are nonexistent. Later 
eras also marked accessions (e.g., that of Diocletian, 284 C.E.), 
victories (e.g., that of Actium, 31 B.c.E.), or the establishment 
of a Roman province (e.g., Macedonia, 148 B.c.£.). None of 
these, of course, is of help for pre-Seleucid dates. 

Other related systems are the counting of Olympiads 
(every four years from 776 B.c.E.), Roman reckoning ab urbe 
condita (“from the founding of the city, in 753 B.c.E.), the 
Jewish “Era of Creation” (Anno Mundi, from 3761 B.C.E.; see 
below), and the Christian Era, devised by Dionysius Exiguus 
532 years after the Incarnation. These, however, are the reck- 
onings of chronographers, and were not officially used as des- 
ignations for years. 


CALENDARS. Another factor which makes absolute dating 
difficult, even where a dated document is extant, is the great 
variation among ancient *calendar systems. Widespread in 
the Near East and Greece was the lunisolar year, a system of 
twelve annual lunar months made to correspond with the 
solar year, by means of periodic intercalation. Determina- 
tion of the calendar evolved from declaring the beginning of 
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each month upon the sighting of the first crescent of the new 
moon to the more sophisticated cyclical calculation of new 
moons and intercalations. The basic Babylonian scheme was 
adopted by the Jews (who did not, however, abandon lunar 
observation for calculation until the fourth century c.£.), the 
Persians, and later the Seleucids (who retained the Macedo- 
nian names of the months). 

Greek calendars were theoretically lunisolar, but alter- 
nated “full” (30 days) with “hollow” (29 days) months. These 
were somewhat artificial calendars, according to which fes- 
tivals were held, and they did not necessarily correspond to 
the actual lunar cycles. Intercalations and other adjustments 
were made arbitrarily when deemed necessary, even for po- 
litical reasons. In Athens, there was in addition to the civil lu- 
nisolar calendar the political Prytany calendar, which divided 
the year into administrative periods. This artificiality and, fur- 
thermore, the lack of uniformity between the calendars of dif- 
ferent Greek cities, makes it extremely difficult to establish a 
correct Julian date; the historian considers himself fortunate 
when he is able to determine the correct Julian year and sea- 
son of an event in Greek history. 

The Macedonian calendar used by the Ptolemies for offi- 
cial purposes was lunisolar; but by the end of the third century 
B.C.E. it was adjusted to fit the ancient standard Egyptian year, a 
uniform and completely solar year of 365 (12 x 30 + 5) days. 

The early Roman calendar of 355 days with intercalations 
every second year also ignored the moon. Julius Caesar aban- 
doned the old system and instituted the nearly astronomically 
correct year of 365% days, which agreed with the sun and the 
seasons. The modern calendar is this Julian calendar (used 
regularly from 8 c.z.) adjusted by Pope Gregory x111: ten days 
were dropped in 1582 and the quadrennial intercalary day is to 
be omitted in three years out of every 400 (i.e., it was omitted 
in 1700, 1800, and 1900, but not in 2000). 

It must be noted that although the various official cal- 
endars may aid the modern historian, the ancient peasant 
probably reckoned time according to the “natural” year, ie., 
by the seasons, stars, and certain constellations like the signs 
of the zodiac. 


CHRONOGRAPHY. Hellanicus of Lesbos was the first to ad- 
just the dates of events to a common standard, the year of the 
priestesses of Hera at Argos. Timaeus and Eratosthenes dated 
by Olympiads. Eratosthenes, the first “scientific” chronogra- 
pher, also produced a scheme for dating events in Greek his- 
tory by counting the number of years in the intervals between 
important occurrences. 

The “Canon” in Eusebius’ Chronica (c. 300 C.E.), trans- 
lated by Jerome and continued up to 378 B.c.£., has an ambi- 
tious scheme of synchronisms: years after Abraham (counted 
from 2016 B.C.E.), royal years, Olympiads, and so on. Theon’s 
commentary on the astronomer Ptolemy's work (the “Ptol- 
emaic Canon”) gives astronomically exact dates for succes- 
sive reigns of Babylonian, Persian, Ptolemaic, Roman, and 
Byzantine rulers. 
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Using these sources, especially Eusebius, the first mod- 
ern chronographers, G. Scaliger (1540-1609) and D. Fetavius 
(1583-1652), calculated the ancient dates in terms of Julian 
years. The weakness of their systems was that they were lim- 
ited in their sources to often erroneous dates furnished by the 
ancients themselves, and to sometimes faulty manuscript tra- 
ditions which perpetuated errors. 

The basic method of converting dates to our own reck- 
oning is to establish a Julian date by working back through 
years in the era of Diocletian and Roman consular lists. For 
Roman pre-Julian and Greek dates with rare exception we 
must be satisfied with getting the Julian year and the approx- 
imate season with the help of synchronisms. Using king lists 
and synchronisms for the Near East, we must still recognize 
a margin of error of about ten years back to the 14" century 
B.C.E., 50 to the 17 century, and 100 or more for earlier dates. 
For the pre-literate period we must resort to archaeological 


methods. 
[Stanley Isser] 


JEWISH METHODS OF COUNTING 


In the biblical period, especially from the beginning of the 
Monarchy, the years were counted according to the regnal 
years of the Israelite and Judahite kings. There was never a 
fixed era, such as the classical Greek Era of the Olympiads (see 
above). In the Persian period (from 539 B.c.E. on), the Jews, as 
Persian subjects, counted according to the regnal year of the 
contemporary Persian monarch (e.g., Haggai 1:1; Zech. 1:1). 

In the Hellenistic period, the Seleucid reckoning came 
into use. The victory of Seleucus and his ally Ptolemy over De- 
metrius Poliorcetes at Gaza in 312 B.c.E. and the triumphant 
return of Seleucus to Babylon was taken to mark the begin- 
ning of a new era (Dec. 7, 312, in the Macedonian calendar and 
April 3, 311, in the Babylonian calendar). The Seleucid era was 
in vogue among the Jews until the Middle Ages (in the East it 
lasted until the 16" century). 

Other eras which did not last were the Hasmonean era 
(from the accession of *Simeon the Hasmonean 143/2 B.C.E.), 
and the “Era of the Redemption of Zion” (between the years 
66 and 70 and the era of “The Freedom of Israel; front 131 to 
135 C.E.). 

Dates have also been reckoned from the destruction of 
the Second Temple (minyan le-hurban ha-bayit): year one of 
this era= 3830 Anno Mundi = year 381 of the Seleucid era = 
69/70 C.E. 

The era at present in use among the Jews is the minyan 
la-yezirah, “Era of the Creation,” according to which the years 
are calculated from the creation of the world (Anno Mundi). 
This era came into popular use about the ninth century c.E. 
In various rabbinical computations the “Era of the Creation” 
began in the autumn of one of the years between 3762 and 
3758 B.C.E. From the 12" century c.£., however, it became ac- 
cepted that the “Era of the Creation” began in 3761 B.c.£. (to 
be exact, on Oct. 7 of that year). This computation is founded 
on synchronisms of chronological elements expressed in the 
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Bible and calculations found in early post-biblical Jewish lit- 
erature. 


Traditional Jewish Chronography 

The earliest Jewish chronological works that counted the 
years from the Creation have not survived. Of the work by the 
Alexandrian Jew Demetrius (third century B.c.£.), which 
deduced Jewish historical dates from the Bible, only a few 
fragments are extant. In the Book of *Jubilees, events from 
the Creation to the Exodus are dated by the cycles of jubilee 
and sabbatical years, i.e., cycles of 49 and seven years. Schol- 
ars differ as to the date and origin of Jubilees (see *Calendar). 
The Era of the Creation in this work is probably only hypo- 
thetical. 

The earliest and most important of all the Jewish chron- 
ological works extant is the *Seder Olam, which, according 
to talmudic tradition, was compiled by Yose b. Halafta in the 
second century c.£. The author, whose date is unknown, was 
possibly the first to use the rabbinic “Era of the Creation.” His 
chronology extends from the Creation to the period of Bar 
Kokhba, i.e., to the days of the Roman emperor Hadrian; but 
the period from Nehemiah to Bar Kokhba (i-e., from Artax- 
erxes to Hadrian) is compressed into one single chapter. The 
Persian phase shrinks to only 54 years (the variant reckoning 
of 250 years is corrupt, see Seder Olam). 


In the Talmud 

Seder Olam combines an interpretation of biblical data with 
rabbinic tradition. According to the latter, the period of the 
Second Temple lasted 420 years (Av. Zar. 9a). This calculation 
is related to the 490 years of Daniel (Dan. 9:24), taken as the 
interval between the destruction of the First Temple and the 
destruction of the Second Temple. If 70 years are subtracted 
for the Exile, then a period of 420 years is left for the Sec- 
ond Temple. The author of Seder Olam divides this period as 
follows: the period of Persian rule - 34 years; the Greek pe- 
riod - 180 years; the Maccabees — 103 years; and the Herods - 
103 years. Counting back from the destruction of the Second 
Temple (70 c.£.) would give the date 33 c.£. for the accession 
of Herod the Great, 136 B.c.£. for the Hasmonean era, and, 
with 180 years for the rule of the Greeks, would place Alexan- 
der the Great in the Land of Israel in the year 316 B.c.E. Be- 
fore this, however, the schematic 420 years for the existence 
of the Second Temple leaves only 34 years from the comple- 
tion of the Temple (according to our chronology 516 B.c.£.) 
to Alexander the Great (332 B.c.E.) instead of 184 years. In 
other words, a large error emerges in the Seder Olam author's 
calculations of the Persian period. 

A number of attempts have been made to reconcile the 
Seder Olam with accepted historical data. H. Englander has 
suggested that the 34 years mentioned by the tanna are not 
to be counted from the conquest of Babylon by Cyrus to Al- 
exander, but from the time when the Jewish community was 
truly reestablished on the basis of the Torah as the fundamen- 
tal law after Ezra’s arrival. This interpretation would imply 
that the Artaxerxes of Ezra’s time was the second king by that 
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name and that Ezra’s arrival must be dated at about 398 B.c.E. 
The above assumptions are not the predominant view among 
scholars, and even if they were, they would place Alexander's 
arrival at 364 B.c.£. which in itself is incorrect. According to 
J.Z. Lauterbach, the chronological problem is the result of 
amoraic misunderstandings of tannaitic statements that were 
essentially correct. The intention of the author of Seder Olam 
was not to give one complete and congruous report on the pe- 
riod of the Second Temple. He merely assembles sundry ideas 
about the various governments, each one complete in itself 
but not connected. His statement attributing 103 years each 
to the Hasmonean and Herodian regimes is basically correct. 
The 180 years of Greek rule can also be upheld if Ptolemy’s 
invasion of Jerusalem in 320 B.c.E. is taken as the beginning 
of Greek rule and the recognition of Jewish independence by 
the Roman senate in 139 B.C.E. as the end of Greek rule. As 
to the problematic 34 years of Persian rule, Lauterbach claims 
that the statement n°27 71D] (at the time of the Temple) was 
not correctly understood. In reality it means 1°27 71D? (before 
the time of the Temple; there may even have been a copyist’s 
error), and the intention was merely to state that Persian rule 
before the rebuilding of the Temple extended for 34 years. 
From Cyrus’ conquest of Babylon in 549 B.c.£. until 516 B.C.£., 
when the Temple was completed, spans 34 years. The sugges- 
tion is ingenious but unacceptable, since Babylon fell not in 
549 but in 539 B.c.E. Although Cyrus undertook the conquest 
of Lydia in 547-546, and large parts of Babylonian territory 
were conquered, Babylon itself was not. 

The attempt to reconcile biblical and talmudic chronol- 
ogy with historical data is not always successful for a number 
of reasons. First, despite their relative proximity to the events, 
the ancients did not possess the scientific and archaeological 
methods that enable modern scholars to arrive at far more 
accurate conclusions. Second, and perhaps more significant, 
their interest was not so much academic as religious. Tradi- 
tion had to be upheld at all costs, especially in the face of dis- 
sident sectarians. 

A classic example of this situation is the Sefer ha-Kab- 
balah by Abraham ibn Daud. Until recent times, this work 
served as a standard textbook on Jewish history. Today, how- 
ever, the work is recognized as virtually worthless as a source 
of information on the biblical, talmudic, and geonic periods. 
Its value lies mainly in the picture the author gives of the 
spirit of his day and of Spanish Jewry. It is quite clear from Ibn 
Daud’s methods and chronological conclusions that he had 
neither the Seder Olam Rabbah or its Zuta at his disposal. The 
question as to what sources were available is problematic. Ibn 
Daud, the staunch Rabbanite defending traditional Judaism 
in the face of Karaite sectarianism, uses history as a polemic 
to prove the validity of rabbinic tradition. History, moreover, 
also comforts as there is consolation in its symmetry. One 
purpose of the study of Israel’s history is to detect the hand 
of Divine Providence. The proof of the existence of this force 
is in its rhythmic working - construction, destruction, and 
reconstruction, “21 years passed from the beginning of the 
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Exile until the destruction of the First Temple and 21 years 
from the rebuilding of the Temple to its completion.” All this 
was decreed from heaven to occur in periods that were equal 
in length and therefore symmetrical. Thus according to Ibn 
Daud, both the First and Second Temples endured 427 years. 
The First Temple was built in seven years and destroyed after 
a siege of seven years. The Second Temple too was destroyed 
after seven years of subjection to Rome and rebellion against 
her. It is irrelevant that Ibn Daud’s symmetry blatantly contra- 
dicts the chronological data contained in the Bible. The his- 
torian’s task is to find the plan and rewrite the chronological 
facts if necessary. This approach was not Ibn Daud’s invention. 
In the Midrash (Gen. R. 12:8) the symmetrical balance in the 
story of Creation is stressed. In fact parallelism and symme- 
try were part of the rabbinic mind. The novelty of Ibn Daud 
was his use of this pattern of thinking as a law of history, Jew- 
ish as well as general. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: EK. Ginzel, Handbuch der Chronologie, 2 
vols. (1906-14); R.W. Ehrlich (ed.), Chronologies in Old World Ar- 
chaeology (1965); E.J. Bickerman, Chronology of the Ancient World 
(1968); E. Mahler, Handbuch der juedischen Chronologie (1916; repr. 
1967); H. Englander, in: Journal of Jewish Lore and Philosophy, 1 (1919), 
83-103; G.E Moore, Judaism, 1 (1927), 5-7; J.Z. Lauterbach, in: PAAJR, 
5 (1934), 77-84; A.A. Akavia, Ha-Luah ve-Shimmusho be-Khronolo- 
gyah (1953); H. Tadmor in: World History Of the Jewish People (ed. 
by B. Mazar), 2 (1970), 63-101; E. Frank, Talmudic and Rabbinical 
Chronology (1956). 


CHRYZANOW (Pol. Chrzanoéw), town near Cracow, S. Po- 
land. In the 16 century the Jewish community there was sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the Cracow community. From 1682 
it came under the jurisdiction of Olkusz. Following a *blood 
libel in Chrzanow in 1779, two of the community’s leading 
members were arrested, and most of the Jews there fled to 
Olkusz. In 1780 the head of the Olkusz community protested 
over the case on behalf of Chryzanow Jewry to the permanent 
council of the kingdom. According to the census of 1765 there 
were 60 Jewish families (327 persons) in Chryzanow, occupy- 
ing 65 houses of which 32 were owned by Jews. The commu- 
nity numbered 5,504 in 1900 (54% of the total population) and 
6,328 in 1921 (45%), and some 8,000 in 1939. 


Holocaust Period 

The German Army entered on Sept. 4, 1939, and initiated the 
anti-Jewish terror. In the first months of German occupation, 
about 300 Jews succeeded in leaving for Soviet-held territory. 
In January 1940 a ghetto was established, and 3,000 Jews were 
sent in the first deportation for forced labor at the end of the 
year. In June 1942 the Germans rounded up about 4,000 Jews 
for deportation to *Auschwitz. The ghetto was then trans- 
formed into a slave labor camp, which was liquidated on Feb. 
18, 1943, when all the remaining Jewish prisoners were de- 
ported to Auschwitz and murdered. Only a handful of Chry- 
zanow’s Jewish inhabitants survived the war, but the Jewish 
community in Chryzanow was not rebuilt. 


[Stefan Krakowski] 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Balaban, Historia zydéw Krakowie i 
na Kazimierzu, 1 (1932), 351; 2 (1936), 254, 520-2, 642; R. Mahler, 
Yidn in Amolikn Poyln in Likht fun Tsifern (1958), tables 42, 64; M. 
Bachner (ed.), Sefer Chrzanow (Yid., 1949); Yad Vashem Archives, 
M-1/Q/72-76, and M-1/E/2219. 


CHUDNOV, Zhitomir district, Ukraine. Jews settled there 
at the end of the 16 century. During the *Chmielnicki up- 
risings (1648-49) they fled to the fortresses of Ostrog, Polon- 
noye, and Zaslav but were killed there. Many were massacred 
by the *Haidamacks in 1756. The community, which numbered 
1,283 in 1765, increased to 2,623 in 1847 and 4,491 in 1897 (out 
of a total population of 5,580). They were mostly engaged in 
small trade and crafts. Between 1906 and 1914 many Jews emi- 
grated from Chudnov to the United States. In 1910 a talmud 
torah and three private schools were in operation. In 1905, 12 
*self-defense members trying to helping the Jews of Zhitomir 
were killed en route. The Jewish population numbered 4,067 in 
1926 (51.7% of the total), dropping to 2,506 in 1939. During the 
1920s half the local Jews were unemployed. A primary school 
operated there. Chudnov was taken by the Germans on July 
7, 1941. An open ghetto was established and Jews were sent to 
forced labor camps. In August, 68 Jews were murdered, and 
later the rabbi. On September 8, 1,500 Jews were executed in 
a park with the help of local Ukrainians. Artisans needed for 
work were spared but killed later on. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yalkut Volhin, 7-8 (1947), index; Yevrei v Ros- 
sii (1929), 49-52. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: PK Ukrainah, s.v. 


[Shmuel Spector (2"¢ ed.)] 


CHUDOFF, EARL (1907-1993), U.S. congressman. Chudoff 
(pronounced CHOO-doff), the son of Morris and Jenny Chu- 
doff, was born in Philadelphia. The family lived in the Jewish 
enclave known as “Strawberry Mansion,” where Morris first 
sold ladies dresses, then gravitated into the dental supply busi- 
ness. The Chudoff family belonged to the local Conservative 
synagogue, where Earl had his bar mitzvah in 1920. Earl Chu- 
doff was educated in the Philadelphia public school system 
and received an undergraduate degree in economics from the 
University of Pennsylvania's Wharton School in 1929. Three 
years later, he received his law degree from the University of 
Pittsburgh. Passing the bar in 1933, he went into private prac- 
tice in Philadelphia. From 1936 to 1939, he served as a building 
and loan examiner for the Pennsylvania State Department of 
Banking. With the coming of war, he entered the United States 
Coast Guard Reserve, where he served as chief boatswain’s 
mate from December 1942 until September 1945. 

A year before he entered the Coast Guard Reserve, Earl 
Chudoff was elected to the Pennsylvania State House of Repre- 
sentatives. He served in that body from 1941 to 1948, at which 
time he ran for Congress as a Democrat from Philadelphia's 4 
District. Defeating Republican incumbent Franklin J. Malo- 
ney, who had won the seat just two years earlier, Chudoff won 
election to the 81st Congress in November 1948, and wound 
up spending nine years in the House of Representatives. In 
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Congress, he served on the House District Committee and 
the House Operations Committee. At one point, he chaired 
the House Public Works Committee subcommittee on public 
works and resources. In January 1958 - midway through his 
fifth term - Chudoff resigned his seat in order to take a po- 
sition as judge on the Philadelphia Court of Common Pleas. 
Elected to a ten-year term in 1958, he served on that body until 
his retirement in 1978. While on the bench, he was known for 
“often holding defendants, lawyers and witnesses in contempt 
of court for failing to act respectfully in his courtroom.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: K.F, Stone, The Congressional Minyan: The 


Jews of Capitol Hill (2000), 59. 
[Kurt Stone (2"4 ed.)] 


CHUETAS, term of abuse given to the *Marranos of *Ma- 
jorca, who lived as a separate and distinct community within 
Majorcan society after their ancestors had been compulso- 
rily baptized at the time of the persecutions of 1391 and 1435. 
Opinions differ concerning the origin of this term. Some hold 
that it is derived from the Majorcan chuya, meaning “pork”; 
according to another hypothesis, the term is derived from 
xuhita or xuheta, the Majorcan form of judio (“Jew”). Unlike 
other places in what used to be the Crowns of Castile and 
Aragon, the Conversos, that is the Chuetas, of Majorca were 
the only group of New Christians who continued to live to- 
gether and, apparently, to adhere to some form of Crypto-Ju- 
daism. The Chuetas, largely silversmiths, still live in a special 
district, where they have their own church, Santa Eulalia. A 
street known by the name Call, reminiscent of the old Jew- 
ish quarter, still exists. The Chueta quarter is not in the same 
place where the medieval Jewish quarter, the Call mayor, 
was. The Chuetas were moved in the middle of the 16" cen- 
tury from the medieval quarter to a new locality near what 
used to be the Call menor, the second and smaller medieval 
Jewish quarter. The new Chueta quarter consisted mainly of 
the three streets Sagell, Plateria and Bolseria. Until the 20% 
century about 400 families continued to live as a closed soci- 
ety in carrer del Sagell and were referred to as “los del carrer”. 
Their quarter was a unique phenomenon in Spain. In it were 
concentrated hundreds of inhabitants of Jewish descent who 
were suspected of Crypto-Judaism and were hated because 
of their Jewish origins. The Chuetas were barred from public 
offices and were totally segregated. In 1679 they were all im- 
prisoned and accused of treachery or complicity. In 1688 many 
were again arrested and accused of judaizing. In 1691 many 
were burned in autos-de-fé. These tragic events were the result 
of anti-Chueta activities and feelings. A dramatic event was 
the material handed to the Inquisition by a “spy” or malshin 
(informer) from inside the community. The material shows 
that most of the inhabitants of the Chueta quarter followed 
the “law of Moses.” However, the Chuetas themselves and the 
author of Els descendaents dels jueus conversos de Mallorca, 
himself a descendant of Chuetas from both sides, claim that 
the Chuetas were good Catholics. Despite his claim, some 
Chuetas did confess that they kept the fast of Esther. Even 
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seemingly unimportant beliefs could have been of paramount 
importance to those who held them faithfully generations af- 
ter their ancestors had formally converted. The community 
was severely persecuted up to 1782, when they were permit- 
ted to settle in any place in the island and the use of the term 
“Chuetas” was penalized. There followed the letters patent of 
1785 and 1788 following petitions from the Chuetas. The peti- 
tion aroused almost universal opposition in Majorca. There 
was hardly anyone, apart from the Chuetas, who supported 
it. The opponents claimed that the Chuetas continued with 
their Jewish practices and invoked the island’s limpieza de 
sangre (Purity of Blood) statutes in their campaign against 
them. The formal abrogation of discrimination against the 
Chuetas was achieved. Nevertheless, discrimination against 
them continued. Numerous legends arose about the Chue- 
tas, their customs and secret rites, and their reported adher- 
ence to Judaism, some of which entered Spanish and Catalan 
literature. The most notable work on this subject is Vicente 
Blasco Ibafiez novel Los Muertos Mandan (1909). The Chu- 
etas have continued to exist as a distinct entity, largely owing 
to the old prejudices against them still prevailing among the 
islanders. Their number probably amounts to some thousands. 
It is even now impossible to state with certainty whether and 
to what degree they still preserve any traces of Judaism. The 
publication in 1946 of a book containing the list of all those 
tried by the Inquisition since 1488 revealed the Jewish origin 
of numerous families on the island, until then known as Old 
Christians, and caused a great public uproar. In 1966 some 
families emigrated to Israel with the intention of returning to 
the faith of their ancestors, but the experiment failed and all 
went back to Majorca. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Braunstein, Chuetas of Majorca (1936); 
A.L. Isaacs, Jews of Majorca (1936); Roth, Marranos, index; Patai, in: 
Midstream, 8 (1962), 59-69; Lacave, in: Sefarad, 23 (1963), 375-6; M. 
Forteza, Els descendents dels jueus conversos de Mallorca (1966). ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Porcel, Els xuetes (1969); idem, Los chuetas mal- 
lorquines ... (1971); F. Riera Montserrat, Lluites antixuetes en el segle 
XVIII (1973); A.S. Selke, The Conversos of Majorca (1986). 


[Yom Tov Assis (2™4 ed.)] 


CHUFUT-KALE (Turk. “Jew Castle”), ancient town in 
Crimea near Bakhchisarai, between Sevastopol and Sim- 
feropol, now in ruins. It was probably originally a Greek for- 
tress dating from the time of Justinian 1 (sixth century c.£.) 
and perhaps identical to Phyllae (Phyll), later mentioned as a 
*Khazar possession. It hada settlement of *Karaites who prob- 
ably made their appearance there before the Mongol invasion 
(13 century). Chufut-Kale retained its importance as a Kara- 
ite center until the Russian conquest of Crimea in 1783. It is 
referred to in Karaite sources as Sela ha-Yehudim (“Rock of the 
Jews”). The Karaite community numbered over 300 families in 
the middle of the 17" century. A Hebrew press was established 
by the Karaites in 1734, for publishing Karaite works; the press 
continued to function until 1741. Under the Russians, another 
press operated from 1804 to 1806. In the second half of the 
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196 century the Karaites abandoned Chufut-Kale. Attention 
was directed to Chufut-Kale in the 19" century as the most 
important source for the material gathered by A. *Firkovich: 
546 of the 751 Hebrew epitaphs published in his Avnei Zikkaron 
(Vilna, 1872) were from Chufut-Kale, and biblical manuscripts 
from there are included in the Second Firkovich Collection, 
purchased after his death by the Imperial Public Library in St. 
Petersburg. During World War 11 the Karaites there were not 
killed by the Nazis, since in Berlin it was decided that they 
were of the Jewish faith but not of Jewish blood. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.I. Artamonov, Istoriya Khazar (1962), 
193-4, 256, index; D. Chwolson, Corpus Inscriptionum Hebraicarum 
(1882), 15ff., 235ff.; J.T. Reinaud, Géographie d’Aboulféda, 1 (1848), 
319 (Arabic text 214-5); I. Halpern, Yehudim ve-Yahadut be-Mizrah 
Eiropah (1969), 401-4. 


CHUJOY, ANATOLE (1894-1969), U.S. editor, dance critic, 
and historian. Born in Riga, Latvia, Chujoy studied in Petro- 
grad and graduated in law from the University of St. Peters- 
burg. He was a committed balletomane in Russia. Chujoy im- 
migrated to the U.S. in 1924. In 1936 he founded the influential 
Dance Magazine and edited it until 1941. He founded Dance 
News in 1942, remaining as editor and publisher until his 
death. He wrote, edited, and translated many books on dance. 
He compiled the Dance Encyclopedia (1949) and edited Michel 
Fokine’s Memoirs of a Ballet Master. He translated important 
Russian works on ballet and wrote Ballet (1936), Symphonic 
Ballet (1938), and The New York City Ballet, a history (1953). 


[Amnon Shiloah (274 ed.)] 


CHURCH, CATHOLIC. 


Under the Roman Empire 

While a Catholic (ie., “universal”) Church came into being 
only at the Council of Nicaea in 325, a unified interpretation 
of the new religion of *Christianity had begun to emerge 
during the three preceding centuries, and concomitantly the 
foundations of a Church attitude toward the Jews. The early 
*Church Fathers, eager to complete the break with the syna- 
gogue, urged the substitution of Sunday for the Jewish Sab- 
bath and the abandonment of Passover, commemorative of 
the Exodus, for Easter, commemorative of the crucifixion. 
Retaining the Bible while denying the people that was its sub- 
ject, the Church declared itself the New Israel. It claimed the 
patriarchs and prophets for itself and later pronounced Juda- 
ism an aberration from the Divine Will. All warnings and re- 
bukes contained in the Jewish scriptures were applied to the 
Jewish people, while all praise and promise were applied to 
the Church. At the Council of Nicaea, Christianity was uni- 
fied under the Roman emperor, whose favorite theologian at 
any given time set the standard for orthodoxy. Others were 
declared heretics and suffered worse persecution than did the 
Jews. Church, and therefore imperial, policy to eliminate Ju- 
daism as a rival remained unchanged, except during the two- 
and-a-half years under *Julian the Apostate (361-63). Under 
Church influence, the emperors forbade the conversion of pa- 
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gans to Judaism. Slave ownership by Jews was made difficult 
and was completely outlawed if the slave were a Christian. De- 
spite pronouncements of official protection, synagogues were 
frequently attacked and destroyed. On the other hand, the 
emperors pursued the traditional Roman policy of protecting 
Jewish life and the undisturbed practice of Judaism. 

The attitudes expressed in the theological literature of 
the time were ultimately even more important. *Eusebius of 
Caesarea took every opportunity to stress God’s “rejection” of 
the Jewish people. *John Chrysostom hurled bitter invective at 
the Jews and denounced Christians who associated with them 
and visited synagogues. *Jerome delighted in emphasizing the 
faults, real or imagined, of ancient and contemporary Jews. 
Most important was *Augustine, bishop of Hippo in North Af- 
rica. He put forward the theory, which long remained part of 
Christian theology, that it was the will of God to keep a rem- 
nant of the Jews alive in a degraded state as living witnesses 
of the Christian truth. 


The Early Middle Ages 

In the western part of the Empire, the number of Jews was then 
comparatively small. Moreover, the Goths, now the real mas- 
ters of the West, were Arian Christians and therefore not un- 
der the influence of the Roman Church. Theodoric the Great 
(c. 520), while expressing the usual Christian view that Juda- 
ism was a deviation from the truth, granted that faith could 
not be forced. Pope *Gregory 1 (590-604) applied the same 
policy. In theory this remained the basic papal policy for many 
centuries, although in practice it was often flagrantly violated. 
Ina series of Church councils, meeting in Toledo throughout 
the seventh century, the Visigothic kingdom of Spain, which 
had by this time become Catholic, passed a series of increas- 
ingly stringent laws to compel the Jews to join the Church or 
leave the country (see *anusim). Only the Muslim conquest 
(711) made it possible for the Jews to return to their homes and 
their faith. In the Eastern Empire, Church and state contin- 
ued to be closely bound together. Under the emperors *Hera- 
clius (632) and *Leo 111 (721), Jews were forced into baptism. It 
may have been the examples of Spain and the Eastern Empire 
that led King Dagobert of the Franks to expel the Jews from 
his kingdom (633), but the order was enforced only briefly. 
Before long, the kings and nobles, especially *Charlemagne 
and his sons, found the Jews very useful, although several 
Church councils in France and Italy continued to object to 
friendly relations between Christians and Jews and some im- 
portant churchmen, like Bishops ‘Agobard and *Amulo of 
Lyons, agitated against them. The weakening of Pope Greg- 
ory 1's policy was exemplified when Pope Leo vii (937) ad- 
vised the archbishop of Mainz to expel the Jews from his dio- 
cese if they continued to refuse baptism. On the other hand, 
in 1063, Pope “Alexander 11 commended the French and the 
Spanish clergy for protecting the Jews against physical attack. 
His successor, Pope Gregory vii (1081), however, objected to 
the employment of Jews in public office in the rising Chris- 
tian kingdoms of the Iberian Peninsula. One may conclude 
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that, as the Church in the West grew stronger, its policy grew 
more hostile; but the economic position of the Jews contin- 
ued to work in their favor. 


The Later Middle Ages 

During the crusading era, the situation of the Jews underwent 
radical changes. When the first Crusaders, unorganized peas- 
ants and city rabble, reached the Rhineland, they were already 
convinced that killing a Jew nearby was as meritorious as kill- 
ing a Muslim in distant Palestine - and much less dangerous. 
Here and there a local bishop tried to protect the Jews, but 
with little effect. Pope Urban 11, who had started the crusad- 
ing movement, did not rebuke the rioters; *Clement 111, an 
antipope, protested the return to Judaism of those who had 
yielded to baptism when in danger of their lives. The experi- 
ence proved to the Jews that their position in Christian society 
was a precarious one. They asked for and received a promise 
of protection from the Holy Roman emperor (1103), and they 
also sought a statement from the pope. The *bull Sicut Judaeis, 
first issued by Pope *Calixtus 11 (c. 1120), was evidently meant 
as an answer to this appeal. The effect of this bull of protection 
is naturally hard to evaluate. It did not stop threats to vari- 
ous Jewish communities in central Europe when the Second 
Crusade got under way in 1144. The worst effects of the Third 
Crusade were felt in England (1190). 

Driven out of commerce during the 12" century by the 
rise of a middle class in the towns, the Jews turned to mon- 
eylending, especially since the Church prohibited the tak- 
ing of interest by Christians. Churchmen, high and low, now 
joined the popular outcry against the Jews as extortioners 
ruining the Christian population. The hostility thus engen- 
dered resulted in the invention of charges which plagued the 
Jews for many centuries. The *blood libel first appeared in the 
126 century, and that of the desecration of the *Host in the 
13, A number of popes, then and later, denied these accusa- 
tions, but they continued to crop up in various localities and 
resulted in the torture and killing of many Jews, since the lo- 
cal clergy were rarely restrained by the expressions of papal 
doubt. Contact between Christians and Jews being consid- 
ered dangerous, Pope *Innocent 111 (1215) imposed upon all 
Jews the obligation of wearing distinguishable garments, and 
this soon developed into the Jewish *badge. That the unregu- 
lated presence of Jews endangered Christianity was accepted 
by the theologian Thomas *Aquinas, though his approach to 
the problem of Jews in Christian society was precise, logical, 
and relatively tolerant. 

Until the 13" century, though the conversion of Jews was 
actively sought, the Church’s primary aim was the defense of 
Christianity against the possible attractions of Judaism. From 
the 13" century, the Church went over to the offensive; the 
primary aim now became the total conversion of the Jews. In 
theory, the use of force for this purpose was still prohibited; 
but once baptized, under whatever circumstances, a person 
could not revert without laying himself open to the charge of 
heresy, entailing relentless pursuit by the newly established 
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*Inquisition. A conscious effort was now made to weaken 
Judaism and degrade it among its own adherents. One tar- 
get was the Talmud and other rabbinic works. The charge 
was raised, not only that the Talmud contained blasphemies 
against Christianity, but that its contents were ridiculous and 
aimed to mislead the Jews. Each of the three important public 
*disputations (Paris, 1240; Barcelona, 1263; Tortosa, 1413-14) 
resulted in the condemnation of the Talmud, repeated on sev- 
eral other occasions. An attempt to make listening to conver- 
sionist sermons compulsory was made briefly in Aragon after 
the Barcelona disputation. The ecumenical council of Vienne 
(1311-12) introduced the study of Hebrew and Arabic into the 
universities so as to prepare for more effective disputation 
with Jews and Muslims. Hostile preaching led to anti-Jew- 
ish riots on more than one occasion, but especially in Castile 
and Aragon in 1391. A number of Jewish communities were 
destroyed and the foundations laid for marranism in Spain 
(see *Marranos). 

This historical period came to an end with the expulsion 
of the Jews from Spain in 1492 and from Portugal in 1496/97. 
In their desire to unify their state, the Catholic monarchs 
(Ferdinand and Isabella) made religion the supreme test of 
political loyalty. Their goal was frankly conversionary and 
the reorganized Inquisition was closely allied to royal power. 
In Castile and Aragon a choice was offered between bap- 
tism and exile. In Portugal conversion was achieved by na- 
ked compulsion. 


Renaissance and Counter-Reformation 

In the rest of Europe, for about a century (c. 1420-c. 1550) 
when the spirit of the Renaissance prevailed in Italy and 
among intellectuals elsewhere, the Church attitude toward the 
Jews was rather mild. The lower clergy continued to be hos- 
tile, but most of the popes in Rome and a number of cardinals 
extended favor and protection. Marranos, fleeing Spain and 
Portugal, were hardly molested. In the controversy over the 
Talmud, which broke out early in the 16" century, Pope *Leo x 
sympathized with the opponents of repression. But soon the 
rapid spread of the Lutheran and other heresies frightened the 
Church. The ecumenical council of Trent marked the turn- 
ing point. In 1553, Cardinal Caraffa, head of the Inquisition in 
Rome, had all copies of the Talmud within his reach burned 
as well as much other Hebrew literature, and the pope tried to 
influence other rulers in Europe - especially in Italy — to do the 
same. The Jews labored hard to keep the council from prohib- 
iting talmudic study entirely; they succeeded only after agree- 
ing to a rigorous censorship of all suspected passages. When, 
in 1555, Cardinal Caraffa became Pope *Paul tv, he began a 
systematic persecution of Marranos who had fled from Spain 
to Italy, and imposed a harsh restrictive policy in his bull Cum 
nimis absurdum. Pius v, in 1569, expelled the Jews from the 
Papal States excepting Ancona, a business center, and Rome, 
where a strictly supervised ghetto had been established. Syna- 
gogues had to admit conversionist sermons. Though some of 
the extreme measures were temporarily modified by succeed- 
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ing popes and the preaching was eventually transferred to a 
neighboring church, most of the regulations remained in force 
down to the 19" century, some of them as late as 1870. 

The 16 to 18 centuries were the most sorrowful and 
degrading period in the history of the Jews in Catholic Eu- 
rope. The introduction of ghettos and “Jews-streets,” in the 
sense of compulsory places of residence for Jews only, spread 
rapidly in the 16" century. The Jewish badge was enforced 
everywhere, and Jewish socioeconomic activity was strictly 
regulated. Blood libels were frequent, especially in Poland, 
despite the stand taken against them by several popes. Con- 
version was pursued vigorously. One of the last instances of 
a forced conversion was that of the *Mortara child, in 1858 in 
Bologna, which aroused protests among Christians, too, the 
world over. 


Modern Times 

Following the French Revolution, the spirit of nationalism, 
rationalism, and political liberalism led to the separation of 
Church and state, in practice if not always in theory, and the 
consequent granting of political equality and economic op- 
portunity to Jews in Central and Western Europe and in the 
Americas. Many in the Church hierarchy were affected by the 
general currents, but the Church continued to side with the 
conservative elements. Antisemitism in the 19 and early 20 
centuries as a social and historical phenomenon has to be seen 
in the context of the profound economic changes, social dislo- 
cations, and national movements that characterized the period 
(see *Antisemitism). The population shift from the country to 
the growing cities, industrialization, the rise of capitalism on 
the one hand and of a class-conscious proletariat on the other, 
the influx of Jews into the professions and types of activity that 
were open to them, the frustrations and fears which these de- 
velopments generated in the middle and lower classes - all 
these lent themselves easily to interpretation in terms of an- 
tisemitic propaganda that appealed to traditional prejudices. 
While the underlying developments were economic and social 
rather than specifically religious, their antisemitic interpreta- 
tion and exploitation found a ready echo in Christian circles. 
Few Catholic political leaders or church dignitaries spoke up 
for the Jews, and where they did it was often in a social and 
political context in which Catholics found themselves a mi- 
nority in a non-Catholic society. Cardinal Manning was ex- 
ceptional in being sympathetic to the Jews — in spite of his oth- 
erwise anti-liberal attitudes — and in 1882 even took part in a 
protest meeting against the oppression of the Jews in Russia. 
In Germany, Bismarck’s struggle against the Catholic Church 
(the Kulturkampf) created a situation in which an occasional 
rapprochement between Jewish and Catholic interests could 
occur. But by and large the growing antisemitism of the period 
permeated all Catholic circles and penetrated political Catho- 
lic parties. The writings of influential Bible scholars such as 
August *Rohling, professor of Catholic theology at the Uni- 
versity of Prague, helped to foster antisemitism among the 
Catholic masses in Germany, Austria, and in France. Rohling 
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held the Jews responsible for the ideology of liberal economy 
current in his time, accused them of preventing the coming 
of the messianic millennium of Jesus, and of practicing ritual 
murder. During the *Tiszaeszlar blood libel trial, he declared 
himself ready to testify on oath to the practice of ritual mur- 
der among Jews. Challenged by Rabbi Joseph Samuel *Bloch, 
who in the press accused him of perjury, Rohling sued him but 
withdrew the charge during the last stages of the trial at which 
well-known Protestant scholars, such as Hermann L. *Strack 
and Franz *Delitzsch, exposed Rohling’s spurious scholar- 
ship. Rohling’s works, however, were not discredited among 
the masses nor was the ritual murder libel discarded by antise- 
mitic agitators. The French journal La Croix attacked the Tal- 
mud on the authority of Rohling’s writings; Joseph *Deckert, 
a Viennese clergyman, published an account of a ritual mur- 
der which allegedly had taken place in 1875 (Bloch took legal 
action against him and Deckert was found guilty of slander); 
and the semiofficial Italian Jesuit bimonthly La *Civilta Cat- 
tolica published excerpts from the trial of the Jews of Trent 
(in 1475) accused of the murder of Simon, the son of a tanner. 
On the other hand, there were a few Catholics who publicly 
rejected ritual murder libel, e.g., the clergyman F. Frank in 
his Der Ritualmord vor den Gerichtshoefen der Wahrheit und 
Gerechtigkeit (19017, supplement 1902). 

Economic factors also became an important element of 
antisemitic propaganda. While the top echelon of the Austrian 
clergy opposed antisemitism, individual bishops approved of 
the exploitation of economic motives, e.g., Paul Wilhelm von 
Keppler, bishop of Rottenburg, and the pioneer of Christian 
socialism Ottokar Prohaszka, appointed bishop of Stuhlweis- 
senburg in 1905. Two prominent Catholic journals which were 
antisemitic were the organ of the German Center Catholic 
party and the French Catholic La Croix. In France violent 
anti-Jewish agitation incited mainly by conservative-monar- 
chist Catholics, the opponents of liberalism and freemasonry, 
and the leaders of the Ralliement movement who sought the 
support of the masses through social reforms, culminated in 
the *Dreyfus case, where the majority of the Catholics sup- 
ported Dreyfus’ opponents. Antisemitic exploitation of eco- 
nomic motives remained characteristic of many Catholics also 
in the 20" century. 

Efforts to arrive at a better understanding of Judaism met 
with little response. The Amici Israel association, founded in 
Rome on June 6, 1926, was one of the few Catholic organiza- 
tions which, though missionary in its ideology, tried to fos- 
ter such an understanding. Within a short time it gained a 
membership of 2,000 priests, among them numerous cardi- 
nals and bishops. While its first publications called upon its 
readership and members to support missionary institutions 
and conversion, in Pax super Israel (1927) members were 
asked to refrain from using any expression which might be 
offensive to the Jews. Emphasis was also laid on the fact that 
Israel continued to be the Chosen People. The Holy Office in 
Rome, however, considered the association contrary to the 
sensus ecclesiae (“the spirit of the Church”) and on March 21, 
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1928, proscribed it. In the same decree the Church also pro- 
scribed antisemitism. 

In pre-Hitler Germany open antisemitism as the voice 
of the Catholic masses was limited and even after 1933 those 
Catholics who rallied to it were marginal. But while only 
occasionally such publications as Katholizismus und Juden- 
frage (1923) appeared in which the author, J. Roth, a chap- 
lain, vindicated antisemitism though with reservations, few 
attempts were made to reach a deeper understanding of Ju- 
daism. Among those who firmly opposed antisemitism in 
public there was Franz Roedel (1891-1969), director of the 
Catholic Judaica Institute (founded in 1958), and a contribu- 
tor to the Mitteilungen aus dem Verein zur Abwehr des Anti- 
semitismus. 

In Nazi Germany the archbishop of Munich and Freis- 
ing, Michael Cardinal von Faulhaber (1869-1952) combated 
antisemitism; his Advent sermons Judentum, Christentum. 
Germanentum delivered in Munich in 1933, while not directly 
referring to the faith and ethics of post-biblical Judaism, were 
interpreted by the *National Socialists as a defense of the Jews 
in general. He played a considerable role in the preparations 
of the encyclical of Pope Pius x1 Mit brennender Sorge (“With 
Burning Anxiety,” 1937), in which the pope vigorously de- 
nounced racism. While it became difficult to publish opinions 
favorable to the Jews in Nazi Germany, Catholics contributed 
to journals appearing in other countries. Msgr. John Oester- 
reicher’s Pauluswerk, originally intended as a missionary or- 
ganization for the Jews, and his periodical Erfuellung became 
militant instruments against antisemitism in Germany and 
Austria while providing at the same time factual information 
on Judaism and on Zionist aspirations. In 1938 Msgr. Oester- 
reicher escaped to the United States where he founded the In- 
stitute of Judeo-Christian Studies at Seton Hall University. 

Help was extended to the persecuted in Germany, and 
in Austria after the Anschluss in 1938, by the St. Raphael So- 
ciety until its suspension by the National Socialists. It aided 
“non-Aryans,’ though mostly converted Jews, to emigrate. (It 
was reestablished in 1945.) Until her arrest and imprisonment 
in a concentration camp, Gertrud Luckner was among those 
who worked indefatigably to help the persecuted. In 1948, to- 
gether with Karl Thieme, she founded the Freiburger Rund- 
brief, which aimed at changing the attitude of the Church to- 
ward the Jews. 

Pope Pius x1 openly denounced Nazism and in a speech 
in 1938 stated: “Spiritually we are Semites.” His successor, Pope 
*Pius xu, incurred wide criticism for having failed openly 
to condemn the Nazi effort to wipe out the Jews of Europe, 
though his personal abhorrence of their actions was generally 
recognized (see *Holocaust and the Churches). Since World 
War 11 Christian catechism has come under criticism. The 
writings of the French historian Jules *Isaac, Jésus et Israél 
(1948, 1959) and LEnseignement du Mépris (1962; The Teach- 
ing of Contempt, 1969) in which the author holds the Church 
responsible for the teaching of contempt, which has fostered 
antisemitism, had its impact on the Church. Religious text- 
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books, catechisms, and manuals are, to an increasing extent, 
being examined and discriminatory passages are being elim- 
inated. During the pontificate of Pope Pius x11 the offensive 
term perfidi, in the prayer for the Jews on Good Friday, was 
no longer interpreted as meaning “faithless,” but “unbelieving.” 
Pope John xx111 expunged it altogether as well as the offensive 
passages in the “Consecration to the Sacred Heart.” 

A reform in the Catholic liturgy has thus been initiated 
which is not yet completed; Catholic scholars are also seri- 
ously examining the problem whether, and to what extent, an- 
tisemitic remarks appear in the New Testament, and whether 
these can be interpreted as the personal opinions of the evan- 
gelists or have to be accepted as authoritative expressions of 
Christian theology. The cult of Simon of Trent, whose origin 
is plainly an antisemitic libel, was suspended by the Congrega- 
tion of Rites in 1965. From 1945 active attempts at Jewish con- 
version were rejected. In order to foster a better and genuinely 
dialogic understanding of Judaism, the Vatican established an 
Office for Catholic-Jewish Relations. The order of Notre-Dame 
de Sion, founded by the brothers *Ratisbonne for conversion- 
ist purposes in 1843, has replaced its aim with a willingness to 
enter into a dialogue with the Jews as equals. Many Catholics 
are also participating in various organizations for Christian- 
Jewish cooperation. Original fears that such cooperation with 
other Christian denominations would prove detrimental to 
the status of the Catholic Church have been overcome in the 
present, more ecumenical climate. The fact that the National 
Socialists attacked Christianity because it originated in Juda- 
ism has also contributed to a more profound Catholic reflec- 
tion of the values of Judaism. It is acknowledged that the Jews 
continue to be the Chosen People, thus revising traditional 
theology; many theologians strive to regard relations between 
Christians and Jews as ecumenic, and there is an increasing 
readiness to learn about Judaism from Jews themselves. Re- 
actionary forces clinging to traditional antisemitism are not 
lacking however - characteristic of this attitude is Complotto 
contro la Chiesa (1962) by Maurice Pinay, distributed at the 
11 Vatican Council (see *Church Councils — also for the Vati- 
can Council document on Catholic-Jewish relations). 


[Willehad Paul Eckert] 


In the U.S. 
Both Roman Catholicism and Judaism have always been 
viewed as minority faiths in American life. Catholics, however, 
have always vastly outnumbered Jews by a ratio which has held 
steady at 7:1 for nearly 200 years, but which has changed sig- 
nificantly in the last decades of the 20 century with the dra- 
matic increase of Hispanic-Roman Catholic-immigration to 
the United States and with the diminishing population of Jews 
both in absolute numbers and as a percentage of the Ameri- 
can population. Despite this numerical preponderance, and in 
part because of it, Catholics have experienced a more intensive 
form of prejudice than have American Jews. 

During the Colonial period only Rhode Island granted 
Catholics a respectable measure of civil and religious freedom. 
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Unlike the situation among the few colonial Jews, no Catholic 
achieved prominence in public life. Even with the adoption of 
the Federal Constitution and the Bill of Rights, Catholics con- 
tinued to suffer disabilities, both on the state and local level, 
more frequently than Jews. 

Throughout the 19" and during the early years of the 20" 
century, Catholics continued to experience periodic, some- 
times violent, outbreaks of Protestant animosity, a situation 
rarely experienced by American Jews. The Know-Nothing 
movement of the 1850s, the American Protective Association 
of the 1880s, and the Ku Klux Klan of the 1920s were typical 
examples. However, since such outbursts of nativism were di- 
rected at aliens in general, Jews were also targets. Both Jews 
and Catholics increased their numbers through European im- 
migration. Both groups congregated in American cities, were 
blamed for the cities’ ills, and were the butt of immigration re- 
strictionists. Unlike the immigrant Jews, the Roman Catholic 
Church related to the American public school system as Prot- 
estant rather than non-sectarian and established a parochial 
school system of their own. Only a century later did Jews es- 
tablish the day school movement in significant numbers and 
only in response to the decline of the public school and the 
increased desire for an intensive Jewish education. 


POST-WORLD WAR I. Although attacks on Alfred E. Smith 
during his presidential campaign in 1928 indicated that prej- 
udice against Catholics was still high, displays of animosity 
toward them abated somewhat in the 1930s, while antisemi- 
tism was on the increase. Undoubtedly, the rise of Nazism in 
Germany and of pro-Nazi groups in the United States was 
an important factor in the growth of anti-Jewish discrimina- 
tion. Thus, on the eve of World War 11, antisemitism became 
a “classic prejudice.” The fact that Jews and Catholics shared 
the experience of frequent and severe discrimination did not 
prevent the fact that antisemitism, sometimes in rabid form, 
existed among Catholics. In turn, a sense of caution if not fear 
of Catholics could be found among Jews. A Detroit priest, Fa- 
ther Charles E. Coughlin, was the most prominent of these 
antisemites. The anti-Jewish attitudes among American Cath- 
olics had one of their sources in the traditional misinterpreta- 
tion of the role Jews had played in the crucifixion, most promi- 
nently in the Gospel of Matthew. The result of this erroneous 
inheritance was a centuries-long “teaching of contempt” (in 
Jules Isaac’s phrase), compounded by socioeconomic myths 
regarding the Jews. On this latter pragmatic level, Catholic and 
Jewish interests often collided in 20'"-century America. Both 
incoming groups settled largely in cities, creating political and 
economic competition. Above all, Jewish immigrants brought 
with them historic memories of European persecution which 
sometimes led to a misattribution of responsibility for hostile 
acts committed by other branches of Christianity. Despite de- 
monstrable Protestant sources of prejudice, Jews in the United 
States were inclined to blame Catholics more than Protestants 
for antisemitic incidents. This tendency was strengthened by 
the widely publicized anti-Jewish bigotry of Father Coughlin 
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in the 1930s and early 1940s, a most vulnerable time in Jew- 
ish history as European Jews under the threat of Nazism were 
seeking to immigrate to the United States. 

For defensive reasons both Catholics and Jews were 
staunch supporters of the principle of pluralism in American 
religious life and vigilant exponents of the separation of church 
and state. Only on the question of public support for parochial 
education did Catholics part company with Jews, at least un- 
til the 1980s. Protestant tendencies in the public schools dur- 
ing the second half of the 19» century motivated Catholics to 
develop an efficient network of parochial education. Conse- 
quently, Catholics contended that government should sup- 
port the secular arm of their religious program, since they 
were being taxed for the support of public schools. A major- 
ity of American Jews on the other hand, fearful of breaching 
the “wall of separation” between church and state, remained 
stubborn opponents of such subsidies. In some urban areas 
this issue strained Catholic-Jewish relations. Orthodox Jews 
have joined forces with Christian evangelicals and American 
Catholics for support of parochial school education. 

The election of John EF. Kennedy as the first American 
president who was Roman Catholic brought into the Amer- 
ican government some very prominent Jews of East Euro- 
pean origin, the classical sons of immigrants. Abraham *Ri- 
bocoff and Arthur *Goldberg both served in Kennedy’s first 
cabinet and many Jews served on his staff. Traditional out- 
siders and immigrants were now part of the governing es- 
tablishment. 

The Nazi atrocities against the Jewish people evoked 
widespread sympathy also among leaders of the Catholic 
Church in the United States and stimulated interest in spe- 
cifically Catholic-Jewish interchanges. After World War 11, 
however, the issue of the Nazi Holocaust became a source of 
friction between Catholics and Jews, pinpointed in the 1960s 
by a German play accusing Pope Pius x11 of “silence” in the 
face of the Jewish wartime tragedy. Jewish opinion was di- 
vided on the issue. Some emphasized Christian “indifference” 
to the annihilation of the Jews and others focused on the con- 
siderable assistance extended to Jewish victims of the Nazis 
by Catholic clerics and laymen in numerous countries. The 
opposition of the Holy See to Israeli control of Jerusalem and 
its call for the internationalization of the Holy City in 1947, as 
well as the Vatican's reluctance to recognize the State of Israel, 
did not improve relations. Although these Vatican positions 
have not always been endorsed by U.S. Catholics, neither have 
they been publicly repudiated. From the time of John Court- 
ney Murray, the American Church has adopted the American 
principles of civility in interreligious discourse and has been 
more pluralistic, ecumenical, and open. Furthermore, the mi- 
nority status of Catholics - and Jews - in the United States 
gave the American Church a less dominant place in American 
society. It too needed allies. 


ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT. In the late 1950s a direct Catho- 
lic-Jewish dialogue got under way. The largest contributions 
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were made by Jewish human-relations agencies. At first re- 
lated to issues of the common good and to civic matters, the 
dialogue eventually led to exchanges concerning theology, al- 
though this aspect of scholarly investigation is opposed by Or- 
thodox Jewry, following a well-publicized article by the domi- 
nant spiritual leader of Modern Orthodoxy Rabbi Joseph Dov 
Baer *Soloveitchik, “Confrontations,” published in the Rab- 
bincal Council of America’s Journal Tradition. The 1960s were 
revolutionary in Catholic-Jewish relationships in the United 
States. The Second Vatican Council gave great impetus to the 
Catholic-Jewish dialogue movement. The Council’s promul- 
gation in October 1965 of the Declaration on the Relation- 
ship of the Church to Non-Christian Religions, containing a 
landmark statement on the Jews, shattered an insurmount- 
able barrier to Catholic-Jewish rapprochement. It emphati- 
cally denies the collective responsibility of Jews in all ages for 
the crucifixion drama. In a deep sense Vatican 11 represented 
the acceptance by the entire Church of the thinking of Mur- 
ray and the practices of the American Church. It also, for the 
first time in the history of conciliar declarations, expressly 
names and attacks antisemitism. In March 1967 the National 
Conference of Catholic Bishops of the United States issued 
“Guidelines for Catholic-Jewish Relations,’ elaborating on 
the Vatican Council’s statement. Two other documents were 
issued subsequently by the American hierarchy, both practi- 
cal instruments suggesting specific programs and activities. 
The statement by the Secretariat for Catholic-Jewish Relations 
(1968) was followed by the “Guidelines for the Advancement 
of Catholic-Jewish Relations” drawn up by the dioceses of New 
York, Brooklyn, and Rockville Center (1969). These pronun- 
ciamentos have stimulated Catholics and encouraged Jews to 
progress far beyond the diffident dialogues among laymen of 
the late 1950s and early 1960s. An array of pragmatic under- 
takings has been initiated and carried through with special 
emphasis on the major source of the transmission of antise- 
mitic education. 

One cannot compare pre-Vatican 1 attitudes toward the 
Jews with post-Vatican 11 practice. On a Church-wide level 
there have been dramatic moves. Vatican 11 was followed 
by changes in Roman Catholic liturgy on Good Friday and 
even in Scriptural readings. No longer were Roman Cath- 
olics to read of “perfidious Jews” or from Matthew of Jews 
and their children accepting responsibility for the crucifix- 
ion. The teaching of contempt has been de-emphasized and 
greater emphasis has been paid to Jesus as a Jew and to his 
disciples as Jews and to what Judaism and Christianity share 
in common. It has become commonplace in the United States 
to speak of the Judeo-Christian tradition and thus to empha- 
size what the two historically antagonistic traditions have in 
common rather than what divides them. In the United States 
Judaism and Jews are not the Other. Greater antagonism is 
directed to materialism and secularism and greater empha- 
sis within the Roman Catholic Church on fighting abortion. 
The prominence of Jews invites cooperation rather than con- 
demnation. Two popes, John xx111 and John Paul 11, went out 
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of their way to revamp Roman Catholic teachings about the 
Jews. Pope John Paul 11 visited Israel, prayed at the Western 
Wall, apologized for the antisemitism of Christians - not of 
Christianity - at Yad Vashem, and visited Israel's Chief Rab- 
binate. His prayer service at the Roman synagogue, the first 
by the Bishop of Rome, was intended as explicit recognition 
of post-Christian Judaism. 

Judaism is taught within the Roman Catholic school 
system. Rabbis are invited to lecture; many Roman Catholic 
schools teach the Holocaust in high school. On the Univer- 
sity level, Jewish Studies are offered at major Roman Catho- 
lic Universities and inter-religious dialogue is commonplace 
within communities large and small. Cooperation is the norm. 
Within Roman Catholic intellectual life there is a group of 
priest and theologians who came to prominence in the post- 
Vatican 11 era who have been part of the ecumenical move- 
ment for their entire careers and have deep friendships and 
understanding with Jewish counterparts. Diocese officials are 
assigned to work with Jewish clergy and in cities with large 
Jewish populations such as New York, Los Angeles, Chicago, 
Boston, and elsewhere. 

There is a general consensus within the American Roman 
Catholic Church that a renewed dialogue of mutual esteem be- 
tween “the people of the New Convenant” and the “People of 
the Old Covenant, which was never revoked by God,” should 
be encouraged. In practice, this agreement frays a bit on both 
the political left and the political right; on the left because of 
opposition to Israel and on the right among those who have 
never come to terms with the change in Roman Catholic 
teaching that no longer maintains that there is no salvation 
outside the Church. 

Several documents are important and indicate the Amer- 
ican Church's leadership and its impact on the Vatican. By 
1970 U.S. bishops had issued the first set of guidelines in the 
history of Church for dealing with the Jews. A Vatican-writ- 
ten guideline was promulgated in 1975. 

Ten years after Vatican 11, the American Church issued 
a statement that spoke of the misinterpretation of the New 
Testament with regard to the crucifixion. It spoke of the rela- 
tionship between the people of Israel and the Land of Israel as 
critical to understanding the context of the emergence of the 
State of Israel but did not adopt any theological interpretation 
of its meaning, in vivid contrast to some Christian evangelical 
understandings of that context, which view the Jews’ return to 
their land as essential to the return of the Christ. 

In a rare move, the Vatican notes of 1985 on the cor- 
rect way to present Jews and Judaism quotes the American 
Church's 1975 statement. Two other documents have also been 
significant: that of the Bishops’ Committee for Ecumenical and 
Inter-Religious Affairs Guidelines for the Presentation of the 
Passion, which seeks to implement the Vatican 11 teachings on 
the crucifixion, and the Bishops’ Committee on Liturgy docu- 
ment, “God’s Mercy Endures Forever,’ which gives guidance 
to pulpit preachers on how to deal with Jews and Judaism. 
In fact, six scholars who examined the script of Mel Gibson's 
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controversial film The Passion of the Christ maintained that it 
violated the Bishops’ Guidelines. 

The 1998 Vatican pronouncement on the Shoah, “We 
Remember,’ was followed by a more forthcoming statement 
by the U.S. bishops calling for implementation in Catholic 
education of remembrance of the Holocaust. A comparison 
of the two documents and the dissatisfaction of some within 
the Jewish community with the Vatican document reveal 
some of the divisions within the Church with regard to the 
Jews. 

One can also say that the fact that the film The Passion of 
the Christ, with its emphasis on Jewish responsibility for the 
crucifixion and its portrayal of first century Jews, did not lead 
to a measurable increase in antisemitism among Christians 
testifies to the success of Vatican 11. Catholics and Christians 
in general can distinguish between purported acts of first cen- 
tury Jews and Jews today. 


[Egal Feldman / Michael Berenbaum (24 ed.)] 
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CHURCH COUNCILS, ecclesiastical assemblies ranging 
from synods of the lower clergy of a single diocese to ecumeni- 
cal gatherings of the upper clergy representing the Church asa 
whole and presided over by the pope or his representative. All 
but ecumenical councils meet at stated intervals to decide on 
matters of immediate concern to local Christians. Ecumeni- 
cal councils are called together when major matters of faith 
and policy require definition and decision. The first eight ecu- 
menical councils, recognized also by the Roman Church, were 
summoned by the emperor of the Eastern Roman Empire and 
were held in various places of the eastern Mediterranean; the 
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others have been held in Western Europe. Vatican 11 was the 
215t, and met in four sessions in 1962-65. 

Many councils - diocesan, provincial, national, and ec- 
umenical — have dealt with matters that concerned the Jews. 
The very first ecumenical council, that of Nicaea (325), called 
primarily for the purpose of defining the nature of Jesus, also 
had before it the problem of transferring the day of rest from 
the Jewish Sabbath to the Christian Sunday, a problem not 
solved for a long time after. Even before Nicaea, a council in 
Elvira (Spain) in c. 305 had tried to keep Jews and Christians 
apart by ordering the latter not to share a meal with Jews, not 
to marry Jews, not to use Jews to bless their fields, and not 
to observe the Jewish Sabbath. These objectives remained 
constant for centuries. For example, the prohibition against 
sharing a meal with Jews was repeated at Vannes (465), Ep- 
aon (517), Orleans 111 (538), and Macon (583); mixed mar- 
riages were prohibited at Orleans 11 (533), Clermont (535), 
Orleans 111 (538), and Orleans Iv (541). As Jews entered com- 
merce, pagan and Christian slaves became a subject for con- 
ciliar legislation. The trade in slaves was not forbidden, but 
Jews were forbidden to own Christian slaves and, especially, 
not to convert any slave to Judaism. These prohibitions were 
enacted and repeated at Orleans 111 (538), Orleans 1v (541), 
Macon (583), Macon (626-27), Rome (743), Meaux and Paris 
(845-46), and — with less frequency — even later, down to the 
period of the Crusades. 

In the meantime, a series of councils held at Toledo, 
Spain, during the seventh century adopted the more radi- 
cal goal of seeking to uproot Judaism entirely. King Reccared 
(586-601) of Visigothic Spain, after he had abandoned the 
Arian heresy in favor of Catholicism, gained the complete 
support of the bishops. At Toledo 111 (589), it was decreed 
that children of a mixed marriage had to be Christians, that 
Jews could not be appointed to positions of authority, ie., 
hold public office, and were not permitted to circumcise their 
slaves. These blows at the social and economic position of the 
Jews were not enforced by Reccared’s immediate successors. 
King Sisebut (612-620), however, not only reintroduced these 
laws, but decreed for the Jews of Spain either conversion or 
exile. Perhaps under the influence of *Isidore of Seville, his 
successor King Swinthila rescinded the decree and even per- 
mitted the converts to revert to Judaism. But reaction came 
at Toledo 1v (633). While condemning conversion by actual 
force, the council also condemned a return to Judaism. It dis- 
solved mixed marriages, reinstated the regulation against Jews 
holding public office, applying this even to the descendants of 
Jews, and forbade slave-holding by Jews. A circumcised slave 
gained his freedom without compensation to his owner. This 
attempt at the total solution of the Jewish problem was re- 
inforced at Toledo v1 (638) which confirmed the expulsion 
from the country of the persistent Jews and ordered those al- 
ready converted to make public confession of their adherence 
to Christianity. In 653, Toledo viii reaffirmed all this legisla- 
tion, as did Toledo 1x (655), arranging for the converts to re- 
main under the watchful eye of local priests and bishops. Yet 
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in 681 King Erwig was still complaining (at Toledo x11) that 
there were Jews in his kingdom, and the council gave him 
even more authority. Finally, Toledo xvii (694) capped the 
series of laws by reducing to slavery all those in the Visigothic 
kingdom still found to be practicing Judaism. Their children 
were to be taken away to be brought up by Christians and to 
be married off to Christians. Property owned by declared or 
suspected Jews was confiscated. Only the Muslim conquest of 
Spain (711) restored Jewish life there. 

The Visigothic experience proved that conciliar canons 
could be enforced only with the cooperation of royal author- 
ity. But such cooperation was not forthcoming in the rest of 
Western Europe at that time, where the Jews were still an in- 
dispensable economic factor. About a score of local councils 
were held in the 7 to the 11" centuries whose regulations con- 
cerning Jewish life have come down to us. With some slight 
modifications, they dealt with the same subjects: slave-own- 
ership by Jews, social contacts with Jews, and Jews in public 
office. The council of Clichy (626-627) added that a Jew who 
accepted public office must be compelled to undergo conver- 
sion. For the most part the decisions remained ineffective. 
The provincial council of Meaux-Paris (845-46) showed an 
awareness of the situation. Under the influence of *Amulo, 
the zealous bishop of Lyons, this council repeated most of the 
existing restrictions and added some new ones on the subject 
of greater conversionary efforts and domestic service to Jews 
by free Christians. It then urged Emperor Charles the Bald to 
ratify this body of law. It was a clear attempt by the council to 
give the state a unified base along the lines of Visigothic Spain 
of the seventh century. However, the emperor disregarded the 
council’s request, so that the Church canons continued to be 
violated. They were, however, incorporated in collections of 
canon law to be used later, when the state was more amenable 
to Church direction. 

The age of the Crusades brought a vast increase in Church 
influence as well as a change for the worse in the status of the 
Jews. The results were to be noted in new emphases in the reg- 
ulations passed by all councils and in the growing importance 
of ecumenical councils over local councils, which in most in- 
stances merely accepted guidance from above. As Jewish in- 
volvement in international commerce decreased, for example, 
the problem of Jewish-owned slaves was mentioned hardly at 
all, whereas the question of employment of Christians as do- 
mestics and wet nurses recurred constantly after the ecumeni- 
cal *Lateran 111 (1179). The same ecumenical council revived 
and adjusted to its own time two provisions that dated back 
to the Code of *Theodosius and had received only occasional 
mention in previous local councils, namely the use of Jew- 
ish witnesses in lawsuits between a Jew and a Christian and a 
convert’s inheritance rights. A number of local councils took 
up these regulations, insisting that witnesses must be equally 
balanced between adherents of the two religions and that a 
convert ought not be disinherited. 

The ecumenical Lateran Iv (1215) extended the anti- 
Jewish enactments in a number of directions. The subject of 
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usury in connection with Jews had been first mentioned by 
the council of Avignon (1209) and of Paris (1213). Lateran Iv 
took it up and thereafter it remained practically a constant 
at conciliar gatherings. As early as the 11" century, two local 
councils (Gerona 1067-68, 1078) demanded that Jews pay to 
the local churches the tithe on land which had formerly be- 
longed to Christians. Lateran 1v repeated this demand, and 
many local councils which followed in the next two centuries 
extended it to all land in Jewish possession. But the decision 
of Lateran tv which had the most baleful influence on Jew- 
ish life was the enactment of a rule that Jews must so dress 
as to be easily distinguishable from Christians. This was soon 
institutionalized into the Jewish *badge, about which resolu- 
tions were passed by more than 40 councils in every part of 
Western and Central Europe during the 13" and 14" centu- 
ries. It was another step in creating that separation between 
Jews and Christians which had begun with the prohibition 
against sharing a meal with Jews, continued in the enactment 
against living in the same house (e.g., the council of Breslau 
in 1266), and ended in the establishment of a *ghetto if not 
in total expulsion. The provincial councils of Breslau (1266), 
Vienna (1267), and Buda (1279) enacted complete codes for 
the guidance of their more recently Christianized populations, 
enumerating all the anti-Jewish legislation that had devel- 
oped in the parts of Europe farther west. For the actual body 
of this legislation was now complete and all that remained for 
the local councils to do was to reiterate those regulations that 
needed stricter enforcement. 

The ability of councils to enforce their regulations was 
limited. In some instances they could rely on the confessional, 
ie., they could declare social contacts with Jews sinful. The use 
of a Jewish physician, for example, was a sin which called for 
confession and penance, as laid down in the councils of Trier 
in 1227 and Magdeburg in 1370 and in a dozen other councils 
between those dates. When the forbidden activity depended 
on the Jews, like moneylending at interest, where the Church 
found it impossible to enforce its prohibition directly, many 
councils resorted to the threat of imposing on the Christians 
a boycott of economic relations with the Jews. But there were 
still other regulations — like the appointment of Jews to pub- 
lic office, or acceptance of their testimony in a civil lawsuit - 
which could be enforced only with the aid of the civil author- 
ities. In such cases, a threat of excommunication was made 
against the offending king, noble, or town official. By the end 
of the 15» century, the status of the Jews had so deteriorated 
that the problem solved itself, since the state willingly enforced 
the regulations of the Church. Thus the important ecumenical 
council of Constance (1414-18) discussed a variety of restric- 
tive enactments against the Jews, but these remained, for po- 
litical reasons, unratified by the newly elected pope. The next 
ecumenical council, that of Basle-Ferrara-Florence (1431-45), 
passed an inclusive code of anti-Jewish regulations. Since these 
were enacted while the council did not enjoy full papal ap- 
proval, they also remained without full papal confirmation. 
No real confirmation was needed, however, for the regulations 
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contained almost nothing that had not been mentioned in pre- 
vious conciliar decrees and that the states of Central Europe 
were not ready to enforce; they were, in fact, already moving 
toward the establishment of ghettos. 

The area of Jewish cultural and religious life received 
scant attention from Church councils. The prohibition against 
Jews having more than one synagogue in a town, and against 
their enlarging and decorating it, dated from the Theodosian 
Code (438). It was revived by several important councils (Ox- 
ford, 1232, and again in 1287; Chichester, 1245; Breslau, 1266; 
Vienna, 1267; Zamora, 1313; Prague, 1346, and again in 1355). 
However the attempts to interfere with synagogue worship 
had been few: *Agobard and Amulo of Lyons had tried in the 
ninth century; King James 1 of Aragon after the *Barcelona 
disputation had made attempts to force the Jews to listen to 
conversionary sermons, which were very soon discontinued. 
The ecumenical council of Vienne (1311-12) urged the intro- 
duction of Hebrew and Arabic into the university curriculum 
in order to train men for conversionary preaching. At the ir- 
regular ecumenical council at Basle (1431-37) bishops were 
asked to compel Jewish men and women to hear sermons on 
Christianity. With this in view, Basle repeated the enactment 
about teaching Hebrew at the universities. At the time, almost 
two centuries had passed since Gregory 1x had initiated at- 
tacks on the Talmud and other rabbinical works (1239). The 
councils of Béziers (1255) and Toulouse (1319), both in south- 
ern France, echoed the papal policy by urging the proscrip- 
tion of this literature. On the whole, however, the matter was 
left to the popes. It became a very live issue again early in the 
16" century as a result of the *Reuchlin-*Pfefferkorn con- 
troversy, although the ecumenical council Lateran v did not 
raise the proscription at its sessions. The ecumenical council 
of Trent (1545-48, 1551-52, 1562-63) was expected to forbid the 
reprinting of the Talmud, but was with great difficulty pre- 
vailed upon not to legislate on the subject since the Jews con- 
sented to permit a thorough censorship. Nevertheless, at the 
instance of Pope Paul *1v, while still a cardinal, the Talmud 
had been burned in Rome in 1553, and in the Papal States at 
least its possession and study were normally prohibited down 
to the 19‘ century. 

From the 16" to the 19 centuries legislation about the 
Jews was hardly needed. Besides, other problems loomed 
larger for the Church in such Catholic lands as still harbored 
Jews. 


[Solomon Grayzel] 


Vatican Councils 1 and 11 

At the 20 ecumenical council (Vatican 1, 1869-70) an abor- 
tive attempt was made to deal with the Jews. The Lémann 
brothers, who had been born into a Jewish family of Dijon 
and had converted to Catholicism at the age of 17 and become 
priests, presented a postulatum, signed by 510 fathers of the 
council, to the First Vatican Council, in which they asked the 
council to call upon the Jewish people to acknowledge Jesus 
as the Messiah and Savior. The call to conversion was sharply 
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criticized in the press by Jews and non-Jews who also pointed 
out the dire situation of the Jews of Rome who were still liv- 
ing in a ghetto (abolished only when the city was taken by 
Italian troops and annexed to the Kingdom of Italy in 1870). 
Since the council broke up prematurely on October 20, 1870, 
the postulatum was not discussed. 

The Second Vatican Council (1962-65), called on the 
initiative of Pope *John xxu11, also dealt with the attitude of 
the Catholic Church toward Judaism. A declaration, Nostra 
aetate (“In Our Time”), on the attitude of the Church toward 
non-Christian religions, was formulated by Cardinal *Bea and 
the Secretariat for Christian Unity, and was promulgated on 
October 28, 1965. It reads: 


As this sacred synod searches into the mystery of the Church, it 
remembers the bond that spiritually ties the people of the New 
Covenant to Abraham's stock. 

Thus the Church of Christ acknowledges that, accord- 
ing to God's saving design, the beginnings of her faith and her 
election are found already among the Patriarchs, Moses and the 
prophets. She professes that all who believe in Christ - Abra- 
ham’s sons according to faith - are included in the same Patri- 
arch’s call, and likewise that the salvation of the Church is mys- 
teriously foreshadowed by the chosen people’s exodus from the 
land of bondage. The Church, therefore, cannot forget that she 
received the revelation of the Old Testament through the people 
with whom God in His inexpressible mercy concluded the An- 
cient Covenant. Nor can she forget that she draws sustenance 
from the root of that well-cultivated olive tree onto which have 
been grafted the wild shoots, the Gentiles. Indeed, the Church 
believes that by His cross Christ Our Peace reconciled Jews and 
Gentiles, making both one in Himself. 

The Church keeps ever in mind the words of the Apos- 
tle about his kinsmen: “theirs is the sonship and the glory and 
the convenants and the law and the worship and the promises; 
theirs are the fathers and from them is the Christ according to 
the flesh” (Rom. 9:4-5), the Son of the Virgin Mary. She also 
recalls that the Apostles, the Church’s mainstay and pillars, as 
well as most of the early disciples who proclaimed Christ’s Gos- 
pel to the world, sprang from the Jewish people. 

As Holy Scripture testifies, Jerusalem did not recognize 
the time of her visitation, nor did the Jews, in large num- 
ber, accept the Gospel; indeed not a few opposed its spread- 
ing. Nevertheless, God holds the Jews most dear for the sake 
of their Fathers; He does not repent of the gifts He makes or 
of the calls He issues - such is the witness of the Apostle. In 
company with the Prophets and the same Apostle, the Church 
awaits that day, known to God alone, on which all peoples will 
address the Lord in a single voice and “serve him shoulder to 
shoulder” (Zeph. 3:9). 

Since the spiritual patrimony common to Christians and 
Jews is thus so great, this sacred synod wants to foster and rec- 
ommend that mutual understanding and respect which is the 
fruit, above all, of biblical and theological studies as well as of 
fraternal dialogues. 

True, the Jewish authorities and those who followed their 
lead pressed for the death of Christ; still, what happened in His 
passion cannot be charged against all the Jews, without dis- 
tinction, then alive, nor against the Jews of today. Although 
the Church is the new people of God, the Jews should not be 
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presented as rejected or accursed as if this followed from the 
Holy Scriptures. All should see to it, then, that in catechetical 
work or in the preaching of the word of God they do not teach 
anything that does not conform to the truth of the Gospel and 
the spirit of Christ. 

Furthermore, in her rejection of every persecution against 
any man, the Church, mindful of the patrimony she shares with 
the Jews and moved not by political reasons but by the Gospel’s 
spiritual love, decries hatred, persecutions, displays of antisemi- 
tism, directed against Jews at any time and by anyone. 

Besides, as the Church has always held and holds now, 
Christ underwent His passion and death freely, because of the 
sins of men and out of infinite love, in order that all may reach 
salvation. It is, therefore, the burden of the Church's preaching 
to proclaim the cross of Christ as the sign of God's all-embrac- 
ing love and as the fountain from which every grace flows. 


The declaration in its final form is weaker than its penulti- 
mate draft, the result of the deliberations of the fathers of the 
council in 1964, and some of its formulations are not clear. 
Nevertheless it has contributed to the general recognition by 
the Catholic Church of demands for better relations between 
it and the Jewish people which hitherto had been fostered 


only by outsiders. 
[Willehad Paul Eckert] 


The last four decades of the 20" century and the begin- 
ning of the 21 have been a period of greater harmony and 
significantly less tension between the Roman Catholic Church 
and the Jews. The tentative steps undertaken by Vatican 11 led 
also to a series of steps that improved Catholic-Jewish relations 
enormously. The liturgy for Good Friday was changed; so too 
the scriptural readings. All this translated itself into the class- 
room and Church catechism, changing the way that Roman 
Catholic faithful respond to Jews and to Judaism. 

The Vatican council led to the introduction of Jewish fac- 
ulties teaching theology at major American Catholic universi- 
ties such as Notre Dame, Georgetown, Boston College, Loyola, 
Seton Hall, Fordham, and many others. Judaism is taught in 
the Roman Catholic parochial schools in the United States 
and teaching of the Holocaust has been widespread within 
the Roman Catholic school system. 

More Church bodies have apologized for acts of omis- 
sion and commission during the Holocaust. Some statements 
have been bolder than others, but the general tendency has 
been to accept a greater measure of responsibility for the past 
and the future. 

Under the papacy of Pope John Paul 11, diplomatic rela- 
tions were established with Israel, the Bishop of Rome prayed 
ina Roman synagogue for the first time in two millennia and 
gave unprecedented recognition of Jewish post-Christian con- 
tinuity by praying at the Western Wall and visiting the offices 
of the Chief Rabbinate of Israel, one religious leader paying a 
courtesy call on other religious leaders. 

While there have been conflicts and outstanding issues, 
it is clear that relations between Roman Catholics and Jews 
have dramatically improved and this has drawn a significant 
response from the Jewish community. Orthodox rabbis such as 
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Irving *Greenberg and David *Hartman have argued against 
the position of Rabbi Joseph Dov Baer *Soloveitchik regard- 
ing interreligious dialogue. 

No one has articulated the change of atmosphere more 
clearly than the National Jewish Scholars Project in the United 
States. It issued a statement on Jewish Christian relations — 
Dabru Emet - which reads in part: 


In recent years, there has been a dramatic and unprecedented 
shift in Jewish and Christian relations. Throughout the nearly 
two millennia of Jewish exile, Christians have tended to char- 
acterize Judaism as a failed religion or, at best, a religion that 
prepared the way for, and is completed in, Christianity. In the 
decades since the Holocaust, however, Christianity has changed 
dramatically. An increasing number of official Church bod- 
ies, both Roman Catholic and Protestant, have made pub- 
lic statements of their remorse about Christian mistreatment 
of Jews and Judaism. These statements have declared, fur- 
thermore, that Christian teaching and preaching can and 
must be reformed so that they acknowledge God’s enduring 
covenant with the Jewish people and celebrate the contribu- 
tion of Judaism to world civilization and to Christian faith 
itself. 

We believe these changes merit a thoughtful Jewish re- 
sponse. Speaking only for ourselves — an interdenominational 
group of Jewish scholars - we believe it is time for Jews to 
learn about the efforts of Christians to honor Judaism. We be- 
lieve it is time for Jews to reflect on what Judaism may now 
say about Christianity. As a first step, we offer eight brief 
statements about how Jews and Christians may relate to one 
another. 


Jews and Christians worship the same God. 

Jews and Christians seek authority from the same book - 
the Bible (what Jews call “Tanakh” and Christians call the “Old 
Testament”). 

Christians can respect the claim of the Jewish people upon 
the land of Israel. 

Jews and Christians accept the moral principles of 
Torah. 

Nazism was not a Christian phenomenon. Without the 
long history of Christian anti-Judaism and Christian violence 
against Jews, Nazi ideology could not have taken hold nor could 
it have been carried out. Too many Christians participated in, 
or were sympathetic to, Nazi atrocities against Jews. Other 
Christians did not protest sufficiently against these atrocities. 
But Nazism itself was not an inevitable outcome of Christian- 
ity. We applaud those Christians who reject this teaching of 
contempt, and we do not blame them for the sins committed 
by their ancestors. 

The humanly irreconcilable difference between Jews and 
Christians will not be settled until God redeems the entire world 
as promised in Scripture. 

A new relationship between Jews and Christians will not 
weaken Jewish practice. Jews and Christians must work together 
for justice and peace. 


This document was signed by hundreds of Jewish scholars and 
rabbis of all denominations. It would not have been possible 
without Vatican 11. 

[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.) 
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For developments in Catholic-Jewish relations after Vati- 
can II, see also *Church, Catholic. 
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CHURCH FATHERS, term designating the spiritual and 
doctrinal proponents of Christianity during its first centu- 
ries. First reserved for bishops, the designation was later also 
accorded to other ecclesiastical authorities. The criteria of 
eligibility for this designation are (1) orthodoxy of doctrine 
(i.e., identification with the teachings of the official Church); 
(2) saintliness of conduct; (3) ecclesiastical approbation; (4) se- 
niority. The authority of the Church Fathers resides in the 
principle accepted by the Church of considering tradition a 
source of faith. The patristic period ends in the West in 636 
with the death of *Isidore of Seville and in the Orient in 749 
with that of John of Damascus. In the main, two aspects con- 
cerning the relationship between the Church Fathers and the 
Jews and Judaism are discussed here: their contribution to 
anti-Jewish polemics; and their knowledge of Hebrew and 
rabbinic teachings. 

Mention should be made of the “Epistle of Barnabas” 
(second century), a New Testament apocryphal work in Greek, 
which is unique in the literature of the early Church for its 
radical anti-Jewish attitude. According to the anonymous au- 
thor of this text, the Jews have misunderstood the Law by in- 
terpreting it literally instead of looking for the spiritual mean- 
ing. The author stresses the obligation of Christians not to 
celebrate the Sabbath, but Sunday, the day of the resurrection 
of Jesus. ARISTIDES OF ATHENS, in his Apologia addressed to 
Emperor Hadrian in about 123-24, attacks the Jews at the same 
time as he polemicizes against the Barbarians and the Greeks. 
The first Christian polemicist to attack the Jews directly was 
ARISTON OF PELLA (mid-second century) in his “Dialogue 
of Jason and Papiscus”; this work has been lost and only the 
preface to a Latin translation (also lost) is extant. The first 
anti-Jewish polemic in Greek which has been almost entirely 
preserved is the “Dialogue with Tryphon” by JusTIN (d. 165), 
the most important Christian apologist of the second century. 
The work is an adaptation of a debate which perhaps actually 
took place between Justin and a philosopher who lived in Erez 
Israel, possibly R. *Tarfon. The discussion, which lasted two 
days, deals with the validity of Old Testament Law, the divin- 
ity of Jesus, and the Christian claim that the Nations represent 
a New Israel. Justin’s work contains a considerable amount 
of aggadic material. Bishop APOLLINARIS OF HIERAPOLIS 
(Phrygia) wrote a polemic work against the Jews in about 175. 
The first anti-Jewish polemic in Latin, Adversus Iudaeos, dates 
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from about 200 and was written by TERTULLIAN. It purports 
to present a written refutation of Jewish objections put for- 
ward in the course of an actual discussion during which the 
Christian spokesmen against the Jews could not make them- 
selves heard. Here again, the discussion concerns the validity 
of the Law, the messiahship and divinity of Jesus, the rejec- 
tion of the Jews, and the choice of the Christianized pagans 
in their place as the People of God. 

To the beginning of the third century belongs the Contra 
Judaeos attributed to HIPPOLYTUS OF ROME which imputes 
the existing miserable condition of the Jews to their rejection 
of Jesus. *CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA (d. before 215), whose 
work contains many aggadic elements, attempts to prove to 
the pagans that the Greek philosophers are indebted to Jewish 
learning, while also seeking to answer the Jewish argument 
reproaching Christianity for fragmentation into numerous 
sects. In an even more complicated fashion, *ORIGEN (d. 253) 
is compelled in the same work, Contra Celsum, to take up to 
a certain extent the defense of Judaism and, simultaneously, 
to refute the anti-Christian arguments which the pagans bor- 
rowed from the Jews. It is believed that the mother of Origen 
was Jewish. He himself certainly maintained relations with the 
members of the family of the Palestinian patriarch. *Jerome 
also noted his indebtedness to Jewish teachers for his knowl- 
edge of both the Hebrew language and aggadic sources. 

Before the middle of the third century, CYPRIAN OF 
CARTHAGE presented a series of biblical testimonia for use 
in discussions against the Jews, probably inspired by a similar 
collection in Greek which already existed in the second cen- 
tury. Four other anti-Jewish works have been attributed er- 
roneously to Cyprian: a sermon Adversus Iudaeos; a treatise 
De montibus Sina et Sion, which attempts to point out the dif- 
ferences between the Old and New Testament laws; a pref- 
ace to the Latin translation of the “Dialogue between Jason 
and Papiscus” entitled De iudaica incredulitate; and De Pas- 
cha computus, on determining the date of Easter. A pastoral 
letter De cibis iudaicis of Bishop NOVATIAN (third century), 
which evidently belongs to the same period, warns Christians 
against observing Jewish dietary laws. Novatian also wrote 
other anti-Jewish works on circumcision and the Sabbath, 
which have been lost. 

*BUSEBIUS OF CAESAREA, who had a Jewish teacher to 
whom he is indebted for certain exegetical interpretations, 
points out to potential converts in his Praeparatio Evangelica 
(between 312 and 322), that the Christians have done well to 
prefer the theology of the Hebrews to paganism. In his Histo- 
ria Ecclesiastica, the same author attempts to prove that im- 
mediately after their plot against Jesus, the Jews were struck 
by all manner of misfortunes by a kind of chastisement from 
heaven. Eusebius also participated in the paschal controversy: 
he insisted on the mystic significance of Passover which comes 
to its fulfillment in the Easter feast. sULIUS FIRMICUS MA- 
TERNUs is the first author of the patristic period to polemicize 
against the Jews on the subject of the Trinity, De erroribus prof- 
anarum religionum (336). In contrast to Eusebius (see above), 
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GREGORY OF NyYsSA, in his “Great Catechism” (386-7), takes 
up the defense of Catholic dogmas simultaneously against the 
pagans, the Jews, and the heretics. APHRAATES (first half of 
the fourth century), the first Syriac Church Father, in his Dem- 
onstrationes does not direct any missionary activity toward the 
Jews. Ifhe argues against them, it is only to strengthen the faith 
of his own Christian believers who were often perturbed by 
the arguments of the Jews. In this respect, he examines, in par- 
ticular, circumcision, the Passover, the Sabbath, and the Jewish 
dietary observances. EPHREM THE SYRIAN (c. 306-373), in 
three of his “Hymns on Faith” in Syriac, polemicizes against 
both Arian heretics and the Jews. 

JOHN *CHRYSOSTOM (354-407) delivered eight sermons 
of extreme violence against the Jews while he was in Antioch. 
These were intended to warn certain Christians against the at- 
traction which Judaism exerted over them to the extent that 
they participated in the Jewish festivals or adopted Jewish 
practices. The apologetic treatise Contra Judaeos et Gentiles 
attributed to John Chrysostom is of doubtful authenticity. 
DIODORE OF TARSUS (d. before 394) also wrote an anti-Jew- 
ish polemic. *JEROME (c. 345-c. 419) did not write a work 
directly intended as an anti-Jewish polemic. Passages scat- 
tered throughout his work contain adverse comments on the 
Jews. His significance for Jews, however, lies in the fact that 
he had recourse to the original Hebrew for the elaboration of 
a new Latin translation of the Bible and frequently used rab- 
binic exegesis and aggadic traditions to clarify the Scriptures. 
His numerous scattered references to the Jews in Erez Israel 
during the fourth century provide a good insight into Jewish 
political and social conditions, family life, cultural standards, 
religious life, and especially in the case of the heretical move- 
ments, the Judaizing Christians and their messianic expecta- 
tions. *AMBROSE OF MILAN manifested a violent anti-Juda- 
ism both in practice, as on the occasion of the destruction of 
the synagogue of Callinicum, and on the theological level, by 
several polemical epistles. “AUGUSTINE, who, on the contrary, 
does not appear to have had any personal contacts with Jews, 
defined his doctrine concerning them in his “Sermon against 
the Jews” where he asserts that even though they deserved the 
most severe punishment for having put Jesus to death, they 
have been kept alive by Divine Providence to serve, together 
with their Scriptures, as witnesses to the truth of Christian- 
ity. Augustine’s reputation from his own times as a violently 
anti-Jewish author explains why many other anti-Jewish trea- 
tises by unknown or obscure authors have been attributed to 
him. The last Syriac Church Father to polemicize against the 
Jews was JACOB OF SERUGH (Sarug; 451-521), whose seven 
“Sermons against the Jews,’ still unpublished, are simple rep- 
etitions of themes already traditional in the Syriac Church. 
On the other hand, the “Letter of Consolation” addressed 
to the Himyarite martyrs, which has also been attributed to 
Jacob of Serugh, was the result of a new concrete situation: 
the persecution of the Christians in southern Arabia after 
the conversion to Judaism of *Yusuf Dhu Nuwas, king of the 
Himyarites. 
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QUODVULTDEUS, a disciple of Augustine and briefly 
bishop of Carthage (437-39), wrote two works which attack 
the Jews along with pagans and heretics. While Pope LEO 
THE GREAT (pope from 440 to 461) did not compose any 
anti-Jewish works (he fought the Manicheans with extreme 
violence), an anti-Jewish sermon has been attributed to him. 
MAXIMUS OF TURIN (d. between 408 and 423) delivered at 
least two sermons in which he polemicizes against the Jews. 
However, the “Treatise against the Jews” attributed to him was 
in fact written by the Arian bishop Maximinus. CAESARIUS 
OF ARLES (c. 470-543) deals with the “Comparison between 
the Church and the Synagogue” in one of his sermons. In an- 
other, he compares the two sons in the Gospel parable (Luke 
15:11 ff.) to the Jews and the gentiles. On the other hand, it is not 
certain whether the sermon in which Christians are warned 
against partaking meals with Jews really belongs to him. Pope 
“GREGORY THE GREAT (c. 540-604) was often compelled to 
intervene in matters affecting the Jews, as evidenced in his 
correspondence. The most important doctrinal and practical 
point which he was thus brought to formulate concerns the 
formal prohibition of the use of force in missionary activities 
among the Jews. ISIDORE OF SEVILLE (c. 560-636) is known 
as the last of the Latin Church Fathers. He wrote two impor- 
tant anti-Jewish treatises: De fide catholica ex Vetere et Novo 
Testamento contra Judaeos, consisting of a collection of scrip- 
tural testimonies (similar to the model already furnished by 
Cyprian, mentioned above; here, however, the testimonies are 
drawn from both the Old and New Testaments), and Quaes- 
tiones adversus Judaeos et caeteros infideles, the “other infidels” 
being in fact Judaizing Christians. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


Church Fathers and the Aggadah 

Many Church Fathers lived and were active in Erez Israel. 
Some of them studied with Jews learning Hebrew and even 
the Bible and its exegesis, useful to many of them in polem- 
ics against Judaism and the Jews. Hence their writings con- 
tain numerous aggadic and even halakhic traditions, some 
of which are otherwise unknown. Many aggadic phenomena 
are explicable only against the background of anti-Christian 
polemics, which contributed significantly to the flowering of 
the aggadah in Erez Israel. This, as opposed to the situation 
in Babylonia, is indicated by Abbahu’s statement in a conver- 
sation with sectarians (minim): “We [of Erez Israel] who fre- 
quently meet with you, set ourselves the task of thoroughly 
studying it [i.e., the Bible], but they [i-e., those of Babylonia] 
do not study it so carefully” (Av. Zar. 4a). 

Polemics with the Church Fathers led to a change in the 
appraisal of biblical figures by the Erez Israel sages. In Second 
Temple times and at the beginning of the mishnaic period 
the repentance of the people of Nineveh was regarded as so 
exemplary that it was alluded to in the words of admonition 
addressed to the people on a public fast day (Ta’an. 1). The 
Babylonian sages praised the people of Nineveh even where 
their actions seemed highly irregular (Ta’an. 16a). In that same 
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period, however, the Erez Israel sages contended that the peo- 
ple of Nineveh had effected a “forged penitence,’ marked even 
by forcefulness and pressuring of the Almighty (tJ, Taan. 
2:1, 65b). It is only in Midrashim of the seventh century c.£. 
that the people of Nineveh were once more praised in Erez 
Israel. Through Jewish influence the Christians also came to 
regard the repentance of the people of Nineveh as exemplary; 
although they contrasted it with the stubbornness of the 
Jews both in biblical times and in those days. Church Fa- 
thers, such as Jerome and, in particular, Ephrem the Syrian, 
made considerable use of the repentance of the people of 
Nineveh to attack the Jews for rejecting Jesus and as a re- 
sult the last of the tannaim and also the amoraim of Erez 
Israel revised their appraisal of the repentance of the people 
of Nineveh. This revision was unnecessary in Babylonia where 
Christianity was weak and suppressed, and was no longer 
required in Erez Israel after the Arab conquest of the coun- 
try. 

Because of the attitude of the Church Fathers, the Erez 
Israel tannaim and amoraim from the days of the Second Tem- 
ple adopted a different view of apocryphal literature. Hence 
the aggadah of the Erez Israel sages from the second to the 
seventh century c.E. not only ignored the *Apocalypse, but 
completely altered its appraisal of various biblical events and 
personalities occupying a prominent place in that literature. 
Thus, for example, Enoch, who was highly praised in the lit- 
erature of the Second Temple period, was disparaged by the 
Erez Israel sages because he was regarded by the Christians 
as the prototype of Jesus. Not until the seventh century C.E. 
did the sages once more refer approvingly to him. Similarly, 
the identification of “the sons of God” (Gen. 6:2) with angels, 
current in Judaism throughout the entire Second Temple pe- 
riod, was no longer popular with the Erez Israel sages once 
Christianity used it for its own purposes. Worthy of note is 
the influence of the aggadah in both content and form upon 
the Church Fathers’ approach to the Bible. 


[Moshe David Herr] 
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°CHURCHILL, SIR WINSTON LEONARD SPENCER 
(1875-1965), British statesman and author. With some lapses, 
Churchill was a lifelong philo-semite and pro-Zionist. His 
general view on Judaism and the Jews was based on his aware- 
ness of their spiritual potentialities and their role in history, 
as well as his own Christian belief. “No thoughtful man can 
doubt the fact that they are the most formidable and the most 
remarkable race which has ever appeared in the world,’ he 
wrote in the Illustrated Sunday Herald (Feb. 8, 1920). Christi- 
anity and mankind, he concluded, owe to the Jews the system 
of ethics on which Western civilization has been built. This 
belief guided him to no small degree when he encountered 
Jewish reality and problems upon entering public life. The first 
confrontation occurred in 1904 when the *Balfour govern- 
ment submitted to Parliament a restrictive Aliens Bill which 
was to regulate immigration to Britain. Churchill attacked 
the bill from the opposition benches for its inhuman and an- 
tisemitic nature, and partly due to his efforts the measure was 
withdrawn. The revised bill, adopted the following year, con- 
tained many amendments proposed by Churchill. In the early 
years of his parliamentary activities Churchill strongly sup- 
ported the Saturday Closing and Sunday Opening bills, the re- 
duction of naturalization fees, and specific Jewish educational 
rights. As home secretary (1911), he had to handle anti-Jewish 
outbreaks that occurred during a coal strike in South Wales. 
Considering the local police force insufficiently strong, he dis- 
patched a special riot police force to the affected areas to pre- 
vent further outbreaks. On the other hand, in 1919, as secretary 
for war and air, he was criticized for his failure to prevent the 
anti-Jewish excesses of the White Russian troops under Gen- 
eral Denikin, whom the British supported in his war against 
the Bolsheviks. In self-defense Churchill published the tele- 
grams which he had sent to Denikin demanding cessation of 
anti-Jewish outbreaks, but which went unheeded. 
Churchill's attitude toward Zionism throughout his ca- 
reer was consistently sympathetic. In 1906, as undersecretary 
for the colonies, he publicly supported Israel *Zangwill’s Jew- 
ish Territorial Organization (see *Territorialism), which advo- 
cated autonomous Jewish settlement within the British Em- 
pire. However, after a visit to East Africa in 1908, he avowed 
his belief in the Zionist conception of settlement in Palestine. 
As colonial secretary in 1921, after the French expulsion of 
King Feisal from Damascus, Churchill was confronted with 
unrest in the whole Middle East area, owing to the various, 
often contradictory, pledges given by Britain to Arab lead- 
ers. He attempted to end the uncertainty. At a conference in 
Cairo, Feisal was made king of Iraq. Then, at the end of March, 
Churchill went to Palestine for a week’s visit. In Jerusalem he 
met Feisal’s brother, Abdullah, who accepted an offer to be- 
come emir of *Transjordan. In May 1922 Churchill issued the 
*White Paper, named after him, in which the Arabs were as- 
sured that Britain did not intend to create a wholly Jewish 
Palestine, and that Jewish nationality would not be imposed 
upon them. Jewish immigration was to be limited so as not 
to exceed the country’s economic capacity to absorb new ar- 
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rivals. This White Paper was generally regarded by Zionists 
as a whittling down of Britain’s promises and undertakings 
to the Jews. However, it also contained reassuring sections, 
such as the reaffirmation of the Balfour Declaration, which 
“was not susceptible of change,’ and the statement that “the 
Jewish community should freely develop its capacities in Pal- 
estine and that it is essential that it should know that it is in 
Palestine as of right and not on sufferance. That is the reason 
why it is necessary that the existence of the Jewish National 
Home in Palestine should be internationally guaranteed and 
that it should be formally recognized to rest upon ancient his- 
toric connection.” Churchill regarded this document as bind- 
ing for Great Britain, and throughout the Mandatory period 
it dictated his views on all problems that arose in connection 
with Palestine. Churchill fought fiercely against all moves in 
the 1930s which limited the scope of the National Home or 
proposed to stop immigration. His pleas for Zionism and his 
warnings to the government often rose to heights of eloquence 
and pathos that are Churchillian classics. 

Churchill, as prime minister, has been criticized for not 
attempting to rescue more Jews from the Nazis during World 
War 11 - although it is difficult to see what he might realisti- 
cally have done; for not abolishing the White Paper of 1939 
which he had so strongly condemned; and for failing to take 
practical steps to save the remnants of European Jewry, pri- 
marily by opening Palestine to all those able to save them- 
selves. In his Memoirs Churchill explained his attitude as a 
single-minded concentration on winning the war, disregard- 
ing all other issues. From this position followed the avoidance 
of any controversy within the Cabinet or Parliament which 
might accompany the desire to solve any problem, including 
that of Palestine. “I do not advise any decision at the pres- 
ent time on the Palestine policy,’ he wrote to Foreign Secre- 
tary Anthony Eden, on June 29, 1944. “I am determined not 
to break the pledge of the British government as modified by 
my subsequent statement at the Colonial Office in 1922. No 
change can be made in policy without full discussion in Cabi- 
net.” It was only in 1944 that Churchill, overruling the delay- 
ing tactics of the secretary of war, pressed for the formation 
of a *Jewish Brigade, for which he had expressed sympathy 
as far back as 1940. 

While Churchill did not officially concern himself with 
solutions to any postwar problem, he had, prior to Lord 
Moyne’ assassination by members of *Lohamei Herut Israel 
(1944), set up a commission to investigate the possibility of a 
partition of Palestine out of which a viable Jewish state (in- 
cluding the Negev) would emerge. On another occasion he 
informed Chaim *Weizmann that he planned to make King 
Ibn Saud the head of all Arabs, providing he came to terms 
with the Zionists. He advised the Zionist leader to discuss 
this with President *Roosevelt. “There is nothing that he and 
I cannot do if we set our minds to it,’ he told Weizmann. But 
Churchill had no chance of carrying out any of these sugges- 
tions. Soon after the end of the war the Conservatives were 
defeated at the general election, succeeded by Clement *Attlee’s 
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Labour government. As leader of the opposition in the House 
of Commons, Churchill attacked the government's Palestine 
policy, accused Foreign Secretary Ernest *Bevin of antisemi- 
tism, and was one of the first to suggest the abandonment of 
the Mandate and to demand the recognition of the State of 
Israel after its emergence in 1948. Under Churchill's second 
premiership (1951-55) a complete change in Middle East pol- 
icy and strategy emerged, which reflected Britain's postwar 
declining power. During the 1950s, too, Churchill made a 
series of extraordinarily pro-Zionist statements supporting 
Israel in its conflict with the Arabs. After his death in 1965, 
most of his multi-volume official biography was written by 
the distinguished Anglo-Jewish historian Sir Martin *Gilbert, 
which should certainly be consulted by anyone interested in 
Churchill’s relations with the Jews and Zionism. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: WS. Churchill, Second World War, 6 vols. 
(1948-54), indexes, s.v.: Jews, Palestine, Weizmann, Zionism; Ch. 
Weizmann, Trial and Error (1949), index; O.K. Rabinowicz, Winston 
Churchill on Jewish Problems (1956). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: MJ. 
Cohen, Churchill and the Jews (1985); W.D. Rubinstein, A History of 
the Jews in the English-Speaking World: Great Britain (1996), index. 


[Oskar K. Rabinowicz] 


CHURGIN, BATHIA (1928- ), musicologist. Churgin, the 
daughter of Pinkhos *Churgin, was born in New York. She 
studied with Louise Talma at Hunter College and with Na- 
dia Boulanger at Fontainebleau. She received her Ph.D. from 
Harvard University in 1963, where she studied theory with 
Piston and music history with Gombosi and Pirrotta. After 
teaching at Vassar College (1952-57, 1959-71) and Harvard 
summer school (1963), she immigrated to Israel in 1970 and 
was appointed head of the new department of musicology 
at Bar-Ilan University (until 1984). Churgin was chair of the 
Israel Musicological Society in 1994-95. Her special fields 
were Beethoven and the early classic symphony of G.B. Sam- 
martini. A Festschrift in her honor was published in 2000. 
She was the editor of The Symphonies of G.B. Sammartini I 
(1963), 11 (1968); 111 (1976); Thematic Catalogue of the Works 
of G.B. Sammartini” (coeditor, 1976); the Israel Musicologi- 
cal Society’s journal, Israel Studies in Musicology, 2 (1980 and 
1996). Among her writings were “New Facts in Sammartini 
Biography,’ in: JAMS, 20 (1967), 107-12; “Galeazzi’s Description 
(1796) of Sonata Form,” in: Journal of the American Musicologi- 
cal Society, 21 (1968), 181-99; “The Symphony as Described by 
J.A.P. Schulz (1774): A Commentary and Translation,’ in: cmc, 
29 (1980), 7-16; “Beethoven's Sketches for His String Quintet, 
Op. 29,” in: E.K. Wolf and E.H. Roesner (eds.), Studies in Mu- 
sical Sources and Styles: Essays in Honor of Jan LaRue (1990), 
441-80; “Exploring the Eroica: Aspects of the New Critical 
Edition, Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven,” in: S. Brandenburg 
(ed.), ...Essays in Honour of Alan Tyson, ed. (1998), 188-211; 
“Beethoven and the New Development-Theme in Sonata- 
Form Movements,” in: JM, XVI (1998), 323-41. 
ADD. Bibliography: Grove online; McG’. 
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CHURGIN, PINKHOS (1894-1957), educator, scholar, re- 
ligious Zionist leader, and founder of *Bar-Ilan University. 
Churgin, who was born in Pohost, Belorussia, immigrated to 
Palestine with his parents in 1907 and settled in Jerusalem. In 
1910 he was sent to study at the yeshivah of Volozhin, Lithu- 
ania. There he became interested in modern Hebrew letters 
and Zionist religious thought, which led to his correspondence 
with the founder of the Mizrachi movement, Rabbi Isaac Jacob 
*Reines. Churgin returned to Palestine at the end of 1912. In 
1915 he went to America and accepted Hebrew teaching posi- 
tions first in New Jersey and later in New Haven, Conn. He at 
once began to publish articles on current events and histori- 
cal essays in the Hebrew periodicals, Ha-Ivri and Ha-Toren, 
and also wrote for the Yiddish and Anglo-Jewish press. In 
1920 he began teaching at the Teachers’ Institute in New York 
City, then under the joint sponsorship of the Mizrachi Orga- 
nization and the Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Yeshivah. 

In 1924 Churgin was appointed dean of the Teachers’ 
Institute. Churgin was one of the moving spirits in the de- 
velopment of Yeshivah University, served for many years as 
chairman of the Council for Jewish Education under the spon- 
sorship of the Mizrachi movement, and was instrumental in 
founding a number of Hebrew day schools in New York and 
in other cities. In 1949 Churgin became president of the Miz- 
rachi Organization of America. During his years in office he 
was the chief architect and executor of the idea for the estab- 
lishment of the Bar-Ilan University. In 1955 he left for Israel 
to head the new university. Under his guidance, the institute 
grew and became an important factor in the field of Hebrew 
education. 

As a scholar, Churgin specialized in the study of the 
Targumim and the history of the Second Temple Period. He 
wrote Targum Jonathan to the Prophets (1927), Targum Ketu- 
vim (“Targum to the Hagiographa,’ 1945), and Mehkarim Bi- 
Tekufat Bayit Sheni (“Studies on the Second Temple Period? 
1949). In 1934 he founded the quarterly Horeb, which appeared 
irregularly under his editorship until 1955. He also served as 
co-editor of the Hebrew monthly Bitzaron (1949-55). Chur- 
gin’s analysis of historical and textual material led him to 
original conclusions on the question of relationship between 
Samaritans and Jews during the time of the Second Temple. 
He also shed new light on the attitude of the Jewish people 
toward the Hasmonean dynasty and ventured a new appraisal 
of Josephus’ and Philo’s historical writings. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hoenig, in: JBA, 16 (1958), 105-7; LNYL, 3 


(1960), 728-9. 
[Hayim Leaf] 


CHURGIN, YAAKOV YEHOSHUA (1898-1990), He- 
brew writer and educator. Born in Jaffa, he was educated 
there and in Jerusalem. Churgin was a teacher from his 
youth. He taught Hebrew literature at Yeshiva Univer- 
sity, New York (1952-54) and at Bar-Ilan University (from 
1955). Churgin was also a poet, short-story writer, novelist, 
and essayist; his writings appeared in numerous journals 
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in Israel and the United States. His historical novels and 
short stories for young readers enjoyed great popularity. 
His impressions of his American experience are reflected 
in Galleryot Amerikaiyyot (“American Galleries,’ 1964). He 
also edited several children’s magazines and anthologies. 
Churgin was the subject of Aharon Reuveni’s story, “The 
Watchman and the Wall? translated by M.Z. Frank (in: 
Frank, M.Z. (ed.), Sound the Great Trumpet (1955), 117-36, 
condensed). His prose appeared in Kitvei Yaakov Churgin 
(1943). H. Bar- Yosef edited a selection of his stories in Yal- 
kut Sippurim (1981) and added a foreword. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Shaked, Ha-Sipporet ha-Ivrit, 2 


(1983), 98-113. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


CHWILA (“Moment”), Jewish Polish-language daily pub- 
lished in Lvov, eastern Galicia, from 1919 to 1939. It was 
founded during the difficult period of the Polish revival, 
when anti-Jewish feelings were demonstrated in a pogrom in 
Lvov in November 1918, while the Poles and Ukrainians were 
struggling for control of this important city, most Jews having 
declared themselves neutral. The newspaper was initiated by 
Zionist leaders in eastern Galicia who wished to have a Pol- 
ish-language organ to counter the accusations made against 
the Jews, react to the persecutions, and raise Jewish morale; 
the subsequent difficult position of the Jews and increased 
Polonization necessitated its continued publication. All sec- 
tors of the Jewish population, including non-Zionists, had 
confidence in the paper, not only for its political and general 
content and discussion of national and Zionist problems but 
also for its literary and art sections. The first editor of Chwila 
was Gerschon *Zipper, and subsequent editors were Henryk 
*Rosmarin. David Maltz, Julius Wurzel, Leon Weinstock, and 
Henryk Hescheles (pseudonym Trejwart). Among its impor- 
tant contributors were Leon *Reich, Zeev Berkelhammer, 
Moses *Schorr, Meir *Balaban, A. Insler, Adolf Rothfeld, and 
David Schreiber. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Gothelf (ed.). Ittonut Yehudit she- 
Hayeta (1973), 281-90; B. Letocha, “Chwila, Ha-Yoman ha-Polani ha- 
Nafoz be-Yoter,” in: Kesher, 20 (1996), 128-6. 

[Moshe Landau] 


CHWISTEK, LEON (1884-1944), Polish philosopher. Chwis- 
tek lectured in philosophy at the University of Cracow and 
was later appointed professor of mathematical logic at Lvov in 
1930. Working within the brilliant Polish renaissance of mod- 
ern philosophical and literary creativity during the first third 
of the 20" century, he undertook original investigations in 
logic, mathematics, theory of knowledge, aesthetics, and po- 
litical thought. In his view of the world, which was human- 
istic and naturalistic, there are pluralities within reality, and 
for him it seemed clear that any interpretation which saw the 
world as a single reality would be beset by contradictions. For 
Chwistek there were at least four realities: the common sense 
objects of the sort treated by 19"*-century British empiricism; 
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the theoretical constructs, typically in scientific theories of the 
microworld; the realm of sensations and sensed impressions, 
treated by Hume and Mach; and the no less real world of fan- 
tasy, dependent upon men’s individual wills. Perhaps his most 
significant philosophical work was Granice nauki (1935; The 
Limits of Science, 1948). He exerted a wide influence among 
students and colleagues within the arts as well as in philosoph- 
ical scholarship, and among socialist and Marxist circles. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Pasenkiewicz, in: Zeszyty naukowe Uni- 
wersytetu Jagiellonskiego, Rozprawy i studia, 38 (1961), 5-146, incl. 
Ger. and Rus. summaries. 
[Robert S. Cohen] 


CHWOLSON, DANIEL (Rus. Daniel Avraamovich Khvol- 
son, 1819-1911), Russian Orientalist. Chwolson was born of 
poor, devout Jewish parents in Vilna. In 1841 he went to Bre- 
slau, where Abraham *Geiger befriended him and helped him 
prepare for matriculation at the university. Later he returned 
to Russia, settling in St. Petersburg. In 1855 Chwolson became 
a convert of the Russian Orthodox Church. He was then ap- 
pointed professor of Hebrew, Syriac, and Chaldaic philology 
at the University of St. Petersburg, and three years later he was 
given the corresponding chair at both the Russian Orthodox 
and Roman Catholic theological academies in the same city. In 
this triple capacity he taught practically every eminent Semitic 
scholar in Russia during the second half of the 19'* century and 
after. Among his disciples were the greatest Russian Oriental- 
ists; among them were P. *Kokovtzof, N. Mar, A. *Harkavy, J. 
*Israelson, H.J. *Gurland, and David *Guenzburg. Despite his 
conversion, Chwolson remained well disposed toward Jews 
and Judaism and retained his friendship with many eminent 
Jewish scholars and leaders. He was particularly welcome in 
Jewish Orthodox circles because of his frequent intervention 
on their behalf when government officials threatened the ye- 
shivot or the publication of the Talmud. He joined the Hevrat 
Mefizei ha-Haskalah (“Society for the Promotion of Culture 
among the Jews”), but was forced to withdraw after four years 
because of Jewish public opinion. Chwolson was also popu- 
lar among the Jews for his works against the *blood libel, the 
first of which, O nekotoryh srednevekovykh obvineniyakh pro- 
tiv Yevreyev (On Several Medieval Accusations Against the 
Jews, 1861), was written after such a libel in Saratov in 1857. 
Chwolson published his revised and enlarged doctoral dis- 
sertation as Die Ssabier und der Ssabismus (2 vols., 1856). His 
immense erudition and skill in combining and interpreting 
obscure and fragmentary sources were at once evident and 
established his reputation as a scholar both in Russia and 
abroad. Chwolson’s subsequent publications cover a variety of 
subjects. Ueber die Ueberreste der alt-babylonischen Literatur in 
arabischen Uebersetzungen (1859) and Ueber Tammuz und die 
Menschenverehrung bei den alten Babyloniern (1860) are in a 
sense akin to his monumental work on the Sabians. In 1869 he 
published a monograph Izvestiya o Khazarakh... on the 10'- 
century Arab geographer Ibn Rustah’s account of the Khazars, 
Magyars, Slavs, and Russians. His Corpus inscriptionum he- 
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braicarum (1882) is a major contribution to Hebrew paleog- 
raphy. Das letzte Passahmahl Christi und der Tag seines Todes 
(1892), while meant as an answer to antisemitic accusations, 
is a learned and detailed investigation of the circumstances 
of Jesus’ trial and condemnation. In it Chwolson attempted 
to prove that Jesus was sentenced to death by the Sadducean 
high court and that therefore the Pharisees and masses of 
Jews bear no guilt. Other works deal with Syriac inscriptions, 
the Moabite inscription of *Mesha, and the Semitic nations. 
Chwolson edited a 12'-century Hebrew version of 1 Macca- 
bees for the seventh Kobez al jad (1896/97) and contributed a 
paper on the quiescent Hebrew letters to the Travaux of the 
Third Session of the International Congress of Orientalists 
(vol. 2 (1876), 459-90). 

Chwolson’s reputation for vast learning and critical acu- 
men was occasionally vitiated by his proposals of bold hypoth- 
eses feebly supported by historical facts. It was probably his 
predilection for such stances that led him to persist in defend- 
ing the authenticity of some of Abraham *Firkovich’s forger- 
ies, even after they had been fully exposed. Chwolson was a 
diligent collector of Hebrew incunabula and rare books, and 
his essay on the beginnings of Hebrew printing, Staropechat- 
nya yevreyskiya knigi (1896; Reshit Maaseh ha-Defus be- Yisrael, 
1897), is still useful. He published a catalog of his library, Reshi- 
mat Sifrei Yisrael (1897), and supervised the publication of the 
early fascicules of S. Wiener’s catalog of the Friedland collec- 
tion of Hebrew books in the Asiatic Museum of the Russian 
Academy of Sciences (1893- ). His own rich library was given 
to the same museum. Chwolson’s son, OREST (1852-1934), Was 
an eminent physicist and made important contributions to the 
study of the diffusion of light and of solar energy. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Recueil de travaux rédigés en mémoire du 
jubilé scientifique de M. Daniel Chwolson 1846-1896 (1899); YE, 15 


(c. 1910) 584-7. 
[Yehuda Slutsky / Leon Nemoy] 


°CICERO, MARCUS TULLIUS (106 B.c.£.-3 B.c.E.), Ro- 
man orator and statesman. In 59 B.c.£. Cicero delivered a 
speech in Rome on behalf of his client Flaccus (Pro Flacco), 
who was accused of having seized gold contributed by the Jews 
to the Temple, while he was proconsul of Asia. In his oration 
he describes Judaism as a barbaric superstition that should 
be opposed, and criticizes the Jews of Rome for playing too 
prominent a part in public assemblies. It is probable that Ci- 
cero spoke not from conviction so much as in the interest of 
his client. Cicero’s observations indicate that the Jews ranked 
among the lower classes of the Roman population, attended 
popular assemblies, and took part in political life. Cicero at- 
tacks *Gabinius Aulus, the governor of Syria, for handing tax 
farmers as slaves to the Jews and Syrians, “races born to be 
slaves” (De Provinciis Consularibus 5:10). Plutarch (Cicero 7) 
attributes to Cicero the pun, “What has a Jew to do with a pig?” 
He supposedly said this when prosecuting Verres, governor 
of Sicily (verres = boar in Latin). Verres was defended by Ce- 
cilius, a Roman quaestor sympathetic to Judaism. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Reinach, Textes, 237-41; Hermann, in: Atti 
del primo congresso degli studi ciceroniani, 1 (1961), 113-7; M. Radin, 
Jews Among the Greeks and the Romans (1915), 220-35; J. Lewy, in: 
Zion, 7 (1941/42), 109-34; Reinach, in: REJ, 26 (1893), 36-46. 


[Uriel Rappaport] 


CIECHANOVER, AARON J. (1947-— ), Israeli biochemist 
and Nobel laureate. Ciechanover obtained his medical degree 
in 1973 from Hadassah and the Hebrew University School of 
Medicine. Following military service as a physician in the 
Israeli Defense Forces (1973-76), including the Yom Kippur 
War, he obtained his Ph.D. in biochemistry from the Faculty 
of Medicine at the Technion in Haifa in 1981. During this pe- 
riod, along with his mentor, Prof. Avram *Hershko, he discov- 
ered the ubiquitin proteolytic system, which is now known to 
be involved in regulating a broad array of biological processes 
in health and disease. He continued his training at mit and 
the Whitehead Institute in Cambridge, Mass. (1981-84). After 
returning to Israel, he joined the Faculty of Medicine at the 
Technion, becoming distinguished professor. He was director 
of the Rappaport Family Institute for Research in the Medi- 
cal Sciences at the Technion from 1993 to 2000. Ciechanover 
holds the Janet and David Polak Chair in Life Sciences in the 
Faculty of Medicine at the Technion and has received numer- 
ous awards for his groundbreaking and far-reaching work in 
cancer research and the life sciences. These include the Albert 
and Mary Lasker Award for basic medical research in 2000, the 
EMET Prize in 2002, and the Israel Prize in biology in 2003. 
Among Ciechanover’s most significant contributions are 
major studies of ubiquitin, a protein that marks other proteins 
for destruction. Programmed, ubiquitin-mediated destruc- 
tion of proteins has emerged as a critically important post- 
translational modification that plays major roles in regulat- 
ing a broad array of basic cellular processes such as division, 
differentiation, signal transduction, trafficking, and quality 
control. A drug based on the general discovery of the ubiq- 
uitin system is used for the treatment of multiple myeloma. 
Ciechanover shared the 2004 Nobel Prize in chemistry with 
Avram *Hershko and Irwin *Rose for the discovery of the 
ubiquitin system. 
[Bracher Rager (2"4 ed.)] 


CIECHANOW (Pol. Ciechanéw), small town in central Po- 
land. Jews were living in Ciechanow in 1569. Almost the entire 
community, of some 50 families, was annihilated in 1656 dur- 
ing the Polish-Swedish war by the troops of Stephan *Czar- 
niecki. The census held in Poland in 1765 recorded 1,670 Jews 
living in Ciechanow. The community numbered 2,226 in 1856, 
4,223 in 1897 (out of 10,000), 4,403 in 1921 (out of 11,977), and 
approximately 5,500 in 1925. Ciechanow was the residence of 
Abraham b. Raphael Landau *Ciechanow, a hasidic zaddik 
referred to as Czechanower. The last rabbi of Ciechanow was 
Hayyim Benjamin Braunroth (1916-39). The Polish army in- 
stigated a pogrom there in 1920. 

[Natan Efrati] 
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CIECHANOW, ABRAHAM BEN RAPHAEL LANDAU OF 


Holocaust Period 
During World War 11 Ciechanow was the main town of Bezirk 
(district) Zichenau, created and incorporated into East Prussia 
by Hitler’s decree of Oct. 26, 1939. With many fleeing to War- 
saw, there were 1,500-2,000 Jews living there when the Ger- 
man army entered the town on Sept. 3-4, 1939. In October 1939 
the Germans began destroying Jewish houses, including the 
synagogue. A *Judenrat was created in the autumn of 1939 and 
the ghetto at the end of 1940. A Jewish police force was also 
set up. At the first deportation, on Dec. 11, 1941, nearly 1,200 
Jews were evacuated to the townlet of Nowe Miasto (Neus- 
tadt), in the same district. Some Jews were shot. In Nowe Mi- 
asto the Jews from Ciechanow lived practically without shelter, 
and suffered from epidemic diseases. At the end of the sum- 
mer of 1942 Jews deported from Makow Mazowiecki arrived 
in Ciechanow. With the final deportation, in November 1942, 
1,800 persons left in two transports. The first, consisting of the 
elderly and weak persons, was taken to the ghetto in Mlawa in 
the same district; the second transport, composed of younger 
Jews, was sent to *Auschwitz. After this the ghetto was liqui- 
dated. A young girl from Ciechanow, Rosa Robota, a member 
of Ha-Shomer ha-Zair, played a heroic role in the revolt of 
Auschwitz prisoners. About 200 Jews from Ciechanow sur- 
vived the war, including 120 who returned from the U.S.S.R. 
The community was not reconstructed after World War 11. 
[Danuta Dombrowska] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Lewin, Judenverfolgungen im zweiten 
schwedisch-polnischen Krieg 1655-1659 (1901), 10; R. Mahler, Hasidut 
ve-Haskalah be-Galizyah u-ve-Polin (1961), 349; M. Bachner, Sefer 
Ciechanow, Lebn un Umkum fun a Yidish Shtetl (1949); A.W. Jasny 
(ed.), Yisker-Bukh fun der Ciechanower Yidisher Kehile (1962), Heb. 
summary). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kehillat Ciechanow be-Hurbanah 
u-Mot Giborim shel Roza Robota (1952); Y.Gutman, Sefer Auschwitz- 
Birkenau (1957), 144-57. B. Mark, Megillat Auschwitz (1977), 123-26, 
136-42. 


CIECHANOW (Tsekhanov), ABRAHAM BEN RAPHAEL 
LANDAU OF (“Czechanower’; 1789-1875), rabbi, author, 
and hasidic zaddik of Poland; talmudic scholar and ascetic. His 
family name was originally Dobrzinsky but when he married 
the daughter of Dan Landau, the parnas of Polock (Polotsk), 
who supported him for many years, he changed it to Landau. 
Abrahams mentor in *Hasidism was R. Fishel of Strykow. He 
was an admirer of *Simhah Bunim of Przysucha whom he 
twice visited. In 1819 Abraham was appointed rabbi of Ciech- 
anow, where he officiated until his death. Although invited to 
serve as rabbi in Lodz, Lublin, and Polock he refused to leave 
the smaller community. From 1866 he was acknowledged as a 
zaddik by the Hasidim in Ciechanow, but continued to follow 
the Ashkenazi rite contrary to usual hasidic practice. He never 
followed the custom of receiving “petitions” or money from 
his followers. Abraham frequently took part in consultations 
over public matters of Jewish interest. In general adopting a 
stand of extreme conservatism, he strongly opposed the or- 
der of the Russian authorities that Jews should modify their 
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dress. His published works include Ahavat Hesed (1897) on the 
orders Nashim and Tohorot; Zekhuta de-Avraham (186s), ser- 
mons; and Beit Avraham (1899) on halakhic questions. Almost 
all his sons were zaddikim. The eldest and most prominent 
was ZE'EV WOLF OF STRYKOW (1807-1891), regarded as the 
“wisest” of the pupils of Menahem Mendel of *Kotsk (Kock), 
author of Zer Zahav (1900), on the Torah. He wrote poetry 
and had an elegant Hebrew style. Other sons of Abraham were 
JACOB OF JASOw (1834-1894); and DOV BERISH OF BIALA 
(1820-1876). Abraham’s grandsons were also zaddikim. 


[Itzhak Alfassi] 


CILIBI MOISE (pseudonym of Ephraim Moses ben Sender; 
1812-1870), Romanian popular philosopher, moralist, and 
thinker. Cilibi, who was born in Focsani, into a very poor Jew- 
ish family, received little formal education, hardly knew how 
to read or write, and earned his living as a peddler. He became 
a familiar figure in Bucharest, where he amused his clients 
with anecdotes, epigrams, and witticisms of his own inven- 
tion. In time he came to be regarded as a Romanian counter- 
part of Hershele *Ostropoler, the 18'-century hasidic wit. The 
popularity of Cilibi’s sayings encouraged him to collect them 
in Viata lui Cilibi Moise Vestitul (“The Life of Moise Cilibi the 
Famous,’ 1858), which he dictated to the printer. This was so 
successful that 13 more collections in editions of 10,000 copies 
appeared annually until his death - an amazing achievement 
for the era. Cilibi’s sayings, which entered Romanian folklore 
even before they were printed, were sometimes humorous 
and satirical but mainly reflect the author's practical wisdom 
and moral standpoint. His keen common sense and native 
intelligence gave him a penetrating outlook on everyday life 
and the social scene. The Romanian language used by Cilibi 
Moise remains close to today’s spoken and literary variants of 
it. Cilibi’s works won the approval of many leading Romanian 
writers, including the eminent playwright Ion Luca Caragiale, 
who praised the “modest Jewish writer’s’ artistic integrity, and 
acknowledged Cilibi’s influence on his own work. Later on the 
renowned Romanian literary critic George Calinescu called 
Cilibi Moise an “oral genius” and spoke about his important 
contribution to the “maturization” of Romanian literature. 
Many Romanian intellectuals have noted Cilibi Moise’s devo- 
tion to his homeland. One typical expression of Cilibi Moise’s 
humanism and moral thinking is: “He who distinguishes man 
from man is himself not a human being” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Cilibi, Practica si apropourile lui Cilibi 
Moise, vestitul in Tara Romineasca..., ed. by M. Schwarzfeld (19017), 
includes biography; C. Bacalbasa, Bucurestii alta data, 1 (1927), 70; 
73-74; S. Semilian, in: Adevarul literar (March 6, 1939); G. Calinescu, 
Istoria Literaturii Romane (1939). 


[Isac Bercovici / Paul Schveiger (2"4 ed.)] 
CILICIA, district on the southeastern coast of Asia Minor, 


between Pamphylia and Syria. Cilicia became part of the Se- 
leucid Empire on the death of Alexander the Great, and in 
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65 B.C.E. fell to the Roman conqueror Pompey, who imme- 
diately made the region into a Roman province. Tarsus, the 
capital of Cilicia, has been identified by various authors with 
the biblical Tarshish. Josephus relates how Jonah embarked 
at Jaffa “to sail to Tarsus in Cilicia” (Ant. 9:208), and a simi- 
lar tradition is attributed to Saadiah Gaon, by Ibn Ezra in his 
commentary to Jonah (1:3). During the Second Temple period 
the kings of Judea maintained various links with Cilicia. Al- 
exander Yannai recruited a major portion of his mercenary 
force among its inhabitants (Jos., Ant., 13:374), and Herod, on 
one of his return journeys from Rome, visited it with his sons 
(Jos., Ant., 16:131). Herod’s great-granddaughter Berenice was 
married for a short time to Polemo, king of Cilicia (Jos. Ant. 
20:145-6). Little is known of the early settlement of Jews in 
Cilicia. A general allusion to a community is made by Philo, 
who quotes the petition of Agrippa 1 to Emperor Caligula (Le- 
gatio ad Gaium, 281). The New Testament refers to Cilician 
Jews in Jerusalem (Acts 6:9), with Paul describing himself as 
“a Jew of Tarsus, a city in Cilicia” (Acts, 21:39; 22:39; cf. 9:11). 
After the destruction of the Second Temple a number of rabbis 
visited Cilicia, among them Akiva, who is mentioned at Zeph- 
yrion in Cilicia (Tosef., BK 10:17; Sif., Num. 4; TJ, Av. Zar. 2:4, 
41), and Nahum b. Simai, who preached at Tarsus (PR 15:78). 
During the fourth century messengers were sent to Cilicia by 
the patriarchs to collect funds for Palestinian Jewry. The rab- 
bis were so well acquainted with the wine and beans of Cilicia 
that the latter were even used by them as a standard measure: 
the space of a “bright spot” of leprosy must be “a square with 
both sides the length of a Cilician split bean” (Tosef., Shev. 5:2; 
Maas. 5:8; Kelim 17:12; Neg. 6:1). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schuerer, Gesch, 3 (1909), 22; Frey, Corpus, 


2 (1952), nos. 782-95. 
[Isaiah Gafni] 


CINCINNATI, S.W. Ohio metropolis. Cincinnati shelters 
the oldest American Jewish community west of the Allegh- 
enies. It was mid-19" century America’s third largest Jewish 
community. 


Congregational Life 
The first Jew to settle in Cincinnati was Joseph Jonas, who ar- 
rived from Plymouth, England, in 1817. Additional Jews from 
England joined him in ensuing years, and in 1824, the small 
community met at the home of Morris Moses, and drafted a 
constitution for the first congregation west of the Alleghenies, 
K.K. Bene Israel (Rockdale Temple). Toward the end of the 
18308, Jews from Holland, Alsace, and Germany arrived, and 
in 1840 organized K.K. Bene Yeshurun (Isaac M. Wise Temple) 
Subsequently, numerous other congregations were founded - 
especially with the arrival of immigrants from Eastern Europe 
after 1880. Some 21 synagogues have left a significant history 
in the city, including Reform, Conservative, Orthodox, Re- 
constructionist, Humanist, and Chabad. 

In 1854, Isaac Mayer *Wise was invited to serve as rabbi 
of Bene Yeshurun. An advocate of “bold plans and grand 
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schemes,” he proceeded to establish a series of institutions that 
became the basis of American Reform Judaism: The Israelite 
(a weekly newspaper, now The *American Israelite) in 1854; 
the *Union of American Hebrew Congregations (now Union 
for Reform Judaism) in 1873, the *Hebrew Union College in 
1875 (of which an earlier prototype, Zion College, opened and 
closed in 1855). The alumni of the latter institution became the 
*Central Conference of American Rabbis in 1889. 

Wise and his friend and colleague Max *Lilienthal, who 
came to K.K. Bene Israel in 1855 greatly advanced the cause of 
American Reform. The dominance of the Reform influence in 
Cincinnati was tempered by the influx of East European im- 
migrants. Shachne *Isaacs arrived from Lithuania as early as 
1856, and founded Bet Tefillah, a synagogue thereafter known 
a Shachne’s Shul, and exercising a critical posture toward Re- 
form. Louis *Feinberg who occupied the pulpit of Adath Israel 
from 1918 to 1949 greatly advanced Conservative Judaism in 
the city, being the first graduate of the Jewish Theological Sem- 
inary to hold that position. Strict East European Orthodoxy 
found a powerful advocate in Eliezer *Silver, head of *Agudat 
Israel (the *Union of Orthodox Rabbis), who was brought to 
Keneseth Israel in 1931. Silver greatly strengthened the institu- 
tional structures of Orthodoxy. He also helped to organize the 
Va'ad ha-Hazzalah, the worldwide rescue effort coordinated 
by Orthodox Jewry during the Holocaust. 


Education 

Cincinnati has offered an active and variegated educational 
and cultural scene. In the 1840s, Bene Israel established the 
first religious school, and in 1848 Bene Yeshurun opened an 
all-day school, supplemented by a bequest from Judah Touro, 
which enabled it to survive as an independent organization, 
the Talmud Yelodim Institute, until 1868. It then became a 
Sabbath and finally a Sunday school. In 1914, it became a sup- 
plementary school of the congregation. Bene Israel’s Noyoth, 
founded in 1855, merged with it briefly in the 1860s. 

In later years, all the major synagogues maintained re- 
ligious schools. With increasing East European immigration 
in the 1880s, Moses Isaacs and Dov Behr Manischewitz estab- 
lished a Talmud Torah, which expanded by the early 1900s 
until 600 pupils sought to attend the school, when only 300 
could be accommodated. In 1914, Manischewitz died, and left 
a bequest of $3,000, which provided the incentive the com- 
munity needed. $15,000 was raised in just three weeks, and a 
new and modern building was erected which served the com- 
munity until 1927. At that time, changed conditions called for 
the creation of a whole new structure, and a Bureau of Jewish 
Education was created which coordinated a variety of educa- 
tional efforts until 1990. 

The day school movement did not resume until 1947, 
when the Orthodox Chofetz Chaim (now Cincinnati He- 
brew Day School) was created. In 1952, a non-Orthodox day 
school, Yavneh, was founded, and in 1988, a Hebrew high 
school for girls (R1Tss: the Regional Institute for Torah and 
Secular Studies.) 
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In 1972, a Judaic Studies program was launched at the 
University of Cincinnati. An active Hillel organized in 1948 
was greatly expanded in the 1970s by Rabbi Abie Ingber, who 
brought the student association into the larger community 
through innovative programming. The Cincinnati Kollel 
was inaugurated in 1995 and, in 1991, a branch of the Flor- 
ence Melton Adult Mini-School, which, in its 10 years of ex- 
istence, offered more than 1,000 adults a significant experi- 
ence of Jewish literacy. Similar ventures followed and during 
the 1990s and early 2000s, most congregations offered pro- 
grams for adult learners, from the Orthodox Neshama to the 
Reform Eitz Chaim, and the Institute for Interfaith Studies of- 
fered by HUC-JIR. 

The Hebrew Union College continues to be an important 
centerpiece for the city’s Jewish community. In 1948, a merger 
with Stephen S. Wise’s Jewish Institute of Religion created a 
New York presence for the combined institution, and the dedi- 
cation of campuses in Los Angeles and Jerusalem elevated the 
Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute of Religion to interna- 
tional stature. In 1948, Professor of History Jacob Rader Mar- 
cus proposed the establishment of the American Jewish Ar- 
chives on the Cincinnati campus. At his death in 1998, Marcus 
left a legacy of $4 million to the institution, which allowed for 
the renovation and expansion of the institution, completed in 
2005 under the direction of Rabbi Gary P. Zola In addition to 
the Rabbinical School, the Archives, the Graduate School, and 
the Academy for Adult Interfaith Study, the Cincinnati cam- 
pus includes an Archaeology Center; a Center for the Study of 
Ethics and Contemporary Moral Problems, a Center for Ho- 
locaust and Humanity Education, the Skirball Museum Cin- 
cinnati, the Klau Library, containing one of the world’s largest 
collections of printed Judaica, and the Dalsheimer Rare Book 
Room, which exhibits treasured illuminated manuscripts, 
communal records, and biblical codices. In 2005, grants from 
the Manuel D. and Rhoda Mayerson Foundation and the Jew- 
ish Foundation of Cincinnati inaugurated an expansion and 
renovation program for the Cincinnati campus. 


Philanthropy 

Philanthropy was for many years the hallmark of Cincinnati 
Jewish life. A benevolent society was founded in 1838, followed 
by the multiplication of charitable and social service organi- 
zations. By the middle 1890s, with the rise of new organiza- 
tions necessitated by the influx of East European immigrants, 
a score of organizations, a United Jewish Charities was created 
under the leadership of Max *Senior and Bernhard Bettman. 
In 1910, over $117,000 was raised, the highest per capita con- 
tribution of any Jewish community in the U.S. 

In 1904, Moscow-born Boris *Bogen came to Cincinnati 
to serve as its director of the United Jewish Charities. De- 
scribed by Max Senior as “the greatest social agency find that 
had ever been made in America,’ Bogen was responsible for 
the professionalization of social work, not only in Cincinnati 
but throughout the United States. 

In 1924, the organization’s name was changed to the 
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United Jewish Social Agencies, its board having decided that 
the term “charities” did not convey the preventive and reha- 
bilitative nature of its work. 

Over the years, the fundraising and social service func- 
tions diverged but, in 1967, the Jewish Welfare Fund and the 
Associated Jewish Agencies merged again to form the inclusive 
Jewish Federation. In 2004, this agency raised and allocated 
$6 million for education, elderly services, family and children, 
and national and overseas needs, including Israel. 

Cincinnati Jews have also been deeply involved in non- 
Jewish charities, and private philanthropy has also played an 
important role. The Manuel D. and Rhoda Mayerson Founda- 
tion established in 1986 has made significant contributions to 
the city in the areas of the arts, education, children’s services, 
inclusion of the disabled, medicine, and the vibrancy and con- 
tinuity of Jewish culture. Other important contributors to the 
city’s institutions include Samuel and Rachel Boymel, the Paul 
Heiman Family, and Claire and Charles Philips. 

Cincinnati holds the distinction of establishing in 1850 
the first Jewish hospital in the United States. In 1996, the in- 
stitution merged with the Greater Cincinnati Health Alliance, 
but unlike its counterpart in other cities, has kept its original 
name and its association with the Jewish community. In the 
course of this merger, the reserves of the hospital, largely ac- 
cumulated during the previous two decades under President 
Warren Falberg, became the basis of a new agency, the Jew- 
ish Foundation of Greater Cincinnati, with a board of trust- 
ees which deliberates over the capital proposals presented to 
it by community institutions. 

In the 1880s, a Jewish Home for the Aged and Infirm 
(later Glen Manor) was created on the grounds of the Jewish 
hospital. In 1914, an Orthodox Jewish Home for the Aged was 
established, but despite numerous proposals to unite the two, 
they remained separate for 80 years. In the 1990s, the migra- 
tion of the Jewish community to the northern suburbs neces- 
sitated the removal of both homes to a new location, and the 
merger was finally accomplished with the creation of Cedar 
Village, in which Reform and Orthodox senior citizens live to- 
gether more or less amicably. The institution is staffed by both 
an Orthodox and a Reform rabbi, and an Orthodox synagogue 
and a Reform temple offer worship services side by side. 


Culture 

Cincinnati Jewish newspapers have included the weekly Eng- 
lish-language Israelite (now the American Israelite) founded 
1854, the German-language *Die Deborah (1885-1900), both 
founded by I.M. Wise; The Sabbath Visitor (1874-93); and the 
weekly Every Friday (1927-65), also in English, and founded 
by Samuel Schmidt. A glossy bi-monthly magazine, Jewish 
Living, edited by Karen Chriqui, was launched in 2004, and 
has sought, like the Every Friday, to mirror the range of Jewish 
life in the city. A Jewish Community Center was founded in 
1932 as a product of many mergers and reorganizations dating 
back to the establishment of the ymHa in the 1860s, and in- 
corporating the functions of the Jewish Settlement (1896) and 
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the Jewish Community House. In 1935, the “Center” opened 
its own doors, then followed the migration of the community 
northward, occupying a single postwar location for almost 40 
years. Other active community agencies include a chapter of 
the American Jewish Committee, chapters of Hadassah, Wom- 
en’s American Ort, and Na’amat (Pioneer Women). Chapters 
of the National Council of Jewish Women and the Brandeis 
University National Women’s Committee were forced to close 
in the 1990s due to a lack of volunteer resources in a situation 
of increasing female employment. The Poale Zion chapter 
and its successor, the Labor Zionists of Cincinnati, enjoyed a 
52-year life before concluding activities in 1980. Chapters of 
Young Judea and Habonim have also closed, partly through 
the decline of the parent organizations. 

As in other communities, Jews have become active in 
support of local, non-Jewish institutions of culture. Several 
such institutions, such as Pike’s Opera House, Fleischmann 
Gardens, the Krohn Conservatory, the Robert Marx Playhouse 
in the Park, the Seasongood Pavilion, and the Lois and Richard 
Rosenthal Contemporary Art Center, display the Jewish com- 
mitment to local culture in their very names. Others reflect 
the leadership of Jews in various aspects of public life, such as 
the Aronoff Center for the Arts, and the Aronoff Center for 
Design, Art and Architecture at the University of Cincinnati, 
named for Stanley Aronoff, a president of the Ohio Senate 
where he served as legislator for 36 years, or the Albert Sabin 
Convention Center, named for the physician who developed 
the oral polio vaccine. Beyond this, the Art Museum, the Sym- 
phony Orchestra, the Opera, the Ballet, the Public Library, the 
May Festival, and numerous other cultural programs and in- 
stitutions have for years depended heavily on Jews for much 
of their support and patronage. The names of Dr. Stanley and 
Mickey Kaplan and of Manuel D. and Rhoda Mayerson are 
associated with cultural institutions across the board. There 
have been two Jewish presidents of the University of Cincin- 
nati, Warren Bennis and Henry Winkler, and attorney Stan- 
ley Chesley serves as chairman of its Board. An Institute for 
Learning in Retirement founded the 1980s by Aaron Levine, a 
former executive of Federated Department Stores, and coordi- 
nated by the University, offers dozens of courses conducted by 
lay facilitators to hundreds of Cincinnatians every year. 

Two Jewish country clubs, Losantiville and Crest Hills, 
which succeeded the downtown social clubs of an earlier era 
(the Harmonie, the Phoenix, the Allemania) merged in 2004 
to form the Ridge Club. The Phoenix, which was founded 
in 1856 as “a German organization of Jewish men,” erected a 
three-story building in downtown Cincinnati in 1895, which 
was restored and reopened 100 years later as a restaurant and 
catering establishment. 


Business 

Jews have been represented in nearly every sector of the Cin- 
cinnati economy. The peddlers of the early years gave way to 
dry goods merchants who became the founders of the city’s 
major department stores: Rollman’s, the Paris, Giddings, and 
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Jenny’s, which merged to become Gidding-Jenny’s, the city’s 
high-fashion women’s store. The progress from peddler to 
country merchant to wholesaler or manufacturer especially 
characterized the careers of those who came in the 1820s, 
18308, and 1840s. Those who came in the 1850s and 1860s fol- 
lowed a somewhat different pattern, sometimes expanding 
one or another aspect of the local business, or opening branch 
operations in areas nearby. 

In 1928, the Lazarus family of Columbus, Ohio, bought 
into the retail business of John Shillito, a department store es- 
tablished in the 1830s, and made it one of the leading stores 
of the area. A year later, Fred Lazarus Jr. became a prime 
mover in the formation of Federated Department Stores, one 
of American’s leading mercantile empires. Fechheimer Uni- 
form was for many years a leading manufacturer of specialized 
clothing. Standard Textile, a business established by the Hei- 
man family coming out of Hitler’s Germany, was in 2004 one 
of the largest privately owned corporations in the city. 

By the 1930s, while the clothing trade still employed a 
large number of Jews, many were entering the white collar 
occupations and professions. Jews were well represented in 
the medical and legal communities. Dr. Maurice Levine en- 
tered the department of psychiatry at the University of Cin- 
cinnati Medical School, and through his teaching and author- 
ship of more than 20 books, helped to integrate the profession 
of psychiatry into mainstream medicine in America. In the 
19708, attorney Stanley Chesley pursued a class action lawsuit 
on behalf of victims of a devastating fire at the Beverly Hills 
Supper Club, and went on to defend victims of the tobacco 
industry and of silicone breast implants, becoming one of the 
best known class action lawyers in the United States. Others 
entered the real estate business, and in 2004, a number of ar- 
eas of the city (Mt. Adams, Kenwood, and the University area) 
were developed or rehabilitated by Jews. The firm of Heidel- 
bach and Seasongood (later Seasongood and Mayer) were the 
first investment bankers in the city. In 1895, Maurice Freiberg 
served as president of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce. 
In 2001, Michael Fisher became director of the same organiza- 
tion, helping to improve and promote the business environ- 
ment of his city of residence. 


Politics 

In addition to their achievements in the economic realm, 
Cincinnati’s Jews have long aspired to civic leadership. A 1904 
account lists 50 different Cincinnati Jews who held public of- 
fice prior to that time. Gilbert Bettman (1881-1942) served 
two terms as Ohio attorney general, then was elected to the 
Ohio Supreme Court. His son, Gilbert Bettman, Jr. was elected 
Municipal Court judge, then became presiding judge, and was 
elected to the Hamilton County Court of Common Pleas. 
Other Jewish judges include Robert Kraft of the Court of 
Common Pleas, Burton Perlman, chief bankruptcy judge of 
the Southern District of Ohio, Marianna Brown Bettman of 
the First Appellate District of Ohio, and Susan Dlott of the 
US. District Court, Southern District of Ohio, the latter oc- 
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cupying the Federal judicial seat vacated by S. Arthur Spiegel, 
also a Cincinnatian. Stanley Aronoff served as state senator 
for 36 years, becoming president of the Ohio Senate in 1987. 
There have been six Jewish mayors of Cincinnati. In 1900, two 
Jews actually ran against each other for this office, Julius Fleis- 
chmann, who won, and Alfred M. Cohen, who later served as 
international president of B’nai B'rith. Perhaps the most im- 
portant Jewish contribution to civic betterment was the Good 
Government Movement of the 1920s, which culminated in the 
passage of a new city charter in 1924, and the adoption of a 
city manager form of government. Murray Seasongood, the 
Jewish lawyer who spearheaded the anti-corruption campaign 
against Boss Cox had a vision of how local government could 
work better and more efficiently. 

Members of the Cincinnati Jewish community have be- 
come increasingly prominent on the national scene. Attorney 
Stanley Chesley serves on the board of the American Jewish 
Joint Distribution Committee, was a member of the U.S. Ho- 
locaust Memorial Council, and in 1992 became national vice 
chairman of the United Jewish Communities. Since 1998, he 
has served as pro bono counsel for the Conference on Jewish 
Material Claims Against Germany and associated institutions. 
He has been president of the Jewish Federation, and Chairman 
of the Board of the University of Cincinnati, 1988 to 1992. His 
wife is U.S. district judge Susan Dlott. Jerome Teller, also an 
attorney and past president of the Jewish Federation, serves on 
the Board of Governors of the Hebrew Union College-Jewish 
Institute of Religion, and is national chairperson of the He- 
brew Immigrant Aid Society. 


Jewish Residential Movement 

Jewish residential movement reflects Cincinnati’s metropoli- 
tan growth. The 19 century Downtown and West End centers 
shifted in the early 1900s to the “hilltop suburbs” of Walnut 
Hills and Avondale; then, beginning in the 1950s and 1960s, to 
outlying suburbs, with movement continuing into the 2000s. 
This suburbanization is reflected in the movement of syna- 
gogues and other communal institutions, but the community 
faces a problem of increasing dispersion, as well as a decline 
from its earlier population “highs” of 20-25,000 to the 2005 
estimate of 17,500. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Bogen, Born A Jew (1930); B. Brickner, 
“Jewish Community of Cincinnati 1817-1933” (Ph. D. diss., Univ. of 
Cincinnati, 1933); J.G. Heller, As Yesterday When it is Past (1942); P. 
Laffoon Iv, “Cincinnati’s Jewish Community,’ in: Cincinnati Maga- 
zine, 10 (April 1977); D. Philipson, My Life as an American Jew (1941); 
J. Sarna and N. Klein, The Jews of Cincinnati (1989); I.M. Wise, Remi- 
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CINNAMON (Heb. 11733}?, kinnamon; also called in the Bible 
keziah and kiddah), a spice. Kinnamon or kinneman besem 
(“sweet cinnamon”) was one of the ingredients of the “holy 
anointing oil,” used for anointing the tent of meeting and 
its vessels as well as the high priest Aaron and his sons (Ex. 
30:22-32). According to a baraita dating from the Second 
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Temple period (Ker. 6a and parallel passages), cinnamon was 
one of the ingredients of the incense used in the Temple, al- 
though it is not included in those enumerated in the Bible 
(Ex. 30:34ff.). The woman of loose virtue perfumed her bed 
“with myrrh, aloes, and cinnamon’ to entice her lovers (Prov. 
7:17). Cinnamon was a costly spice and its source was a closely 
guarded secret. Many legends were woven around its origin, 
as for example that it was produced by the fabulous phoenix 
(11 Bar. 6:13). Cinnamon comes from the bark of the Cinna- 
momum zeylanicum. There are two varieties, the genuine Cey- 
lon cinnamon (C.z. Breyne), and the Chinese (C.z. var. cassia 
= C. cassia Blume), most scholars being of the opinion that 
the former did not reach the Mediterranean area before the 
Middle Ages and hence the references in early literature is 
to the latter. Keziah is mentioned among the spices used for 
perfuming the clothes of the king (Ps. 45:9) and as an ingre- 
dient of the incense used in the Temple (Ker. 6a). It has been 
identified with some part of the Chinese C. cassia tree, and by 
I. Loew with its dried flowers, known among the Romans as 
flores cassiae. It may, however, refer to some other layer of the 
bark of the cinnamon tree, which produces different kinds of 
cinnamon. The name keziah is apparently connected with the 
Chinese kuei-chih (in Latin cassia) meaning the bark of the 
cinnamon. Kiddah is mentioned with kinneman besem among 
the ingredients of the anointing oil, and identified by Onkelos 
with keziah. According to Ezekiel (27:19), Tyrian merchants 
imported kiddah from a place called Me’uzal (av: “going to 
and fro’). An interesting parallel is given by the naturalist Di- 
oscorides (De Materia Medica, 1:13), who mentions a species 
known as kitto or mosylon and similar to Cassia, on which 
Galen commented that the reference was to cinnamon com- 
ing from Me'uzal on the African coast. According to Pliny and 
others, it yields several products: a thin and a thick bark, flow- 
ers, and branches. The cinnamon is a tropical tree, which, an 
aggadah declares, grew in Erez Israel: “Goats fed on the cin- 
namon tree and Jews used to grow it” (TJ, Pe’ah 7:4, 20a; Gen. 
R. 65:17). R. Judah stated: “The (fuel) logs of Jerusalem were 
of cinnamon trees, and when lit their fragrance pervaded the 
whole of Erez Israel. But when Jerusalem was destroyed they 
were hidden” (Shab. 63a). The cinnamon tree was included 
among the trees of the Garden of Eden (Gen. R. 33:6). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Feliks, Olam ha-Zomeah ha-Mikra’i (1957), 
263-7; Loew, Flora, 2 (1924), 107ff., 278. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


CIRCUMCISION (Heb. 19°7) n°2, berit milah; “covenant of 
circumcision”), the operation of removing part or all of the 
foreskin which covers the glans of the penis. Circumcision 
dates back to prehistoric times and together with the trepan- 
ning of the skull forms one of the oldest operations performed 
by man. Originally a ritual procedure, it was undertaken for 
medical reasons only later. It is performed by many peoples 
all over the world. Jewish circumcision originated, accord- 
ing to the biblical account, with Abraham who, at divine be- 
hest, circumcised himself at the age of 99. Genesis 17:11-12 
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reads: “Every male among you shall be circumcised. And ye 
shall be circumcised in the flesh of your foreskin, and it shall 
be a token of a covenant betwixt Me and you. And he that is 
eight days old shall be circumcised among you, every male 
throughout your generations.” Abraham circumcised his son 
Ishmael, all the males of his household, and his slaves. In the 
following year when Isaac was born, he was circumcised on 
the eighth day. 

The promise that Abraham's seed should inherit the land 
of Canaan was bound up together with this covenant. The 
punishment for failure to observe this command was karet, 
to be “cut off” from one’s kind (ibid 21:4), understood by the 
rabbis to mean “excision at the hand of heaven from the com- 
munity.” This commandment is considered so important that 
the rabbis declared (Shab. 137b) that were it not for the blood 
of the covenant, heaven and earth would not exist. Abraham 
was said to have circumcised himself on the tenth of Tishri, 
the day later celebrated as the Day of Atonement, when the 
sins of the people are forgiven (PdRE 29). 


History 

It seems that Abraham did not start the practice of circum- 
cision; rabbinic legend suggests that it was known before 
(Gen. R. 42:8; and cf. “Huppot Eliyahu Rabbah,” in J.D. Eisen- 
stein’s Ozar Midrashim, 1 (1915), 165). However, circumcision 
became firmly established among the Hebrews. When Jacob's 
daughter Dinah was seduced by the Hivite prince Shechem 
and the question of marriage arose, the sons of Jacob insisted 
that the Hivites undergo the rite (Gen. 34:14); when Moses 
failed to circumcise his own son, the fault was repaired by 
Zipporah, his wife who declared (Ex. 4:25): “Surely a bride- 
groom of blood (hatan damim) art thou to me.” The Hebrew 
term translated as “bridegroom” is connected with the Arabic 
for “to circumcise” (see EM, 3 (1965), 357, $.v. Hatan Damim). 
Circumcision was not merely a religious practice; it also took 
on a national character. Only circumcised males could par- 
take of the paschal sacrifice (Ex. 12:44, 48). Before the Israel- 
ites entered Canaan, they were circumcised by Joshua, the rite 
having been omitted in the wilderness owing to the hazards 
of the journey (Josh. 5:2). 

The importance of circumcision is further evident from 
the repeated contemptuous references to the Philistines as un- 
circumcised. There was a period, however, in the kingdom of 
Israel, under the influence of Queen Jezebel, when circumci- 
sion was abandoned (1 Kings 19:14). Elijah’s zeal in persuad- 
ing the Israelites to resume the forsaken covenant won him 
the name of “Herald of the Covenant” (see Chair of Elijah). 
In the time of the Prophets, the term “uncircumcised” was ap- 
plied allegorically to the rebellious heart or to the obdurate 
ear (Ezek. 44:1, 9; Jer. 6:10). Jeremiah declared that all the na- 
tions were uncircumcised in the flesh, but the whole house 
of Israel were of uncircumcised heart (Jer. 9:25). It has been 
suggested that the Hebrew word for uncircumcised ?y (arel) 
means properly “obstructed,” as is indeed explicitly stated by 
Rashi (to Lev. 9:23) and the fact that the same word and the 
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related orlah (“foreskin”) are also used to describe a certain 
kind of taboo (ibid.) has resulted in the infelicitous transla- 
tion of many biblical passages. The word describes the lips of 
a person whose speech is not fluent (Ex. 6:12, 30) or the heart 
and ear of a person who will not listen to reason (Jer. 6:10; 
9:25; for alternative translations see the jps translation of the 
Torah (1962) to Leviticus 19:23 and Deuteronomy 10:16 and 
30:6). Such passages as the foregoing, however, do not war- 
rant a purely spiritual interpretation of the commandment 
which would make the actual physical circumcision superflu- 
ous. Ezekiel is full of contempt for the uncircumcised heathen 
whose fate he foretells (Ezek. 32:21, 24 et al.). 

In Hellenistic times, Jews encountered the mockery of 
Gentiles who believed circumcision to be an unnecessary and 
unseemly mutilation and circumcision was widely neglected 
(Jubilees 15:33-34). Many Jews who wanted to participate nude 
in the Greek games in the gymnasia underwent painful opera- 
tions to obliterate the signs of circumcision (epispasm). 

The first definite prohibition against circumcision was 
enacted under Antiochus Epiphanes (1 Macc. 1:48). Many 
mothers who had their sons circumcised suffered martyrdom. 
It is recorded (2 Macc. 6:10) that two women who had circum- 
cised their children were led round the city with their infants 
bound to their breasts and then cast headlong from the wall. 
Conversely, with the victory of the Hasmoneans and the ex- 
tension of the frontiers, John Hyrcanus forced the conquered 
Idumeans to undergo circumcision (Jos., Ant., 13:257f.,, 318). 
Religious leaders at that time differed about the necessity for 
circumcision of proselytes. R. Eliezer b. Hyrcanus required 
both circumcision and ritual immersion for the admission of 
a proselyte, while R. Joshua held that a proselyte needed only 
ritual immersion (Yev. 46a; see Proselytes). 

The custom of circumcision seems to have spread among 
the Romans in the Diaspora under the influence of the Jewish 
community in Rome. Hadrian again proscribed it, and this 
was one of the causes of the Bar Kokhba rebellion. Accord- 
ing to a midrash, when a Roman official asked R. Oshaya why 
God had not made man as he wanted him, he replied that it 
was in order that man should perfect himself by the fulfillment 
of a divine command (Gen. R. 11:6). After the *Bar Kokhba 
revolt the rabbis apparently instituted periah (laying bare 
of the glans), probably in reaction to attempts to “obliterate 
the Seal of the Covenant” by epispasm. According to Trac- 
tate Shabbat 19:2, circumcision and periah became part of a 
unified process in which the mohel disposed of all or most of 
the foreskin and then split the thin layer of mucosal membrane 
that is under the foreskin and rolled it downward to uncover 
the head of the penis. The importance of periah is empha- 
sized in the early rabbinic period and supportive midrashic 
readings were constructed in order to base it in Torah (e.g. 
hatan damim (Ex. 4:25) is said to imply two acts: the blood of 
milah, the actual circumcision, and the blood of the periah 
incision (TJ, Shab. 19:2 17(a)). With the rise of Christian- 
ity, circumcision became the sign of difference between the 
adherents of the two religions. Paul declared that justifica- 
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tion by faith was sufficient for converts to Christianity (Rom. 
3:4), and in Justinian’s Codex surgeons were prohibited from 
performing the operation on Roman citizens who converted 
to Judaism. 


Rabbinic Attitudes and Halakhic Legislation 
Circumcision was long understood as “completing” the male 
and as essential for male entrance into the covenant (brit), the 
community, and the world to come. Rabbinic Judaism viewed 
the brit milah (covenant of circumcision) and the accompa- 
nying ceremony as a joyous occasion and the sages believed 
it important to circumcise converts and slaves as well. Some 
rabbinic midrash claims that a number of biblical heroes were 
born circumcised (ARN? 2). Rabbinic explanations of circum- 
cision are not concerned with the philosophical and medical 
rationales claimed by later sources, but with the sanctification 
of a divine commandment. 

According to rabbinic legislation it is a Jewish father’s 
duty to have his son circumcised (Sh. Ar., yD 260:1). Should 
he neglect to do so, it devolved on the bet din (ibid., 260:2). 
It is not a sacrament, and any child born of a Jewish mother 
is a Jew, whether circumcised or not. Although circumcision 
may be performed by any Jew (including a woman, if no man 
is available: Maim. Yad, Milah, 2:1), in the first instance it is 
desirable that the operator, called a mohel, be a loyal adherent 
to the tenets of Judaism (Sh. Ar., yD 264:1). Even in talmu- 
dic times, he was described as a craftsman. In most modern 
communities, he has been specially trained in the principles of 
asepsis and in the technique of circumcision and has received 
rabbinic recognition. The operation must be performed on the 
eighth day, preferably early in the morning (yD 262:1), thus 
emulating Abraham in his eagerness to undertake a divine 
command. Should the child be premature or in poor health, 
the rite must be postponed until seven days after he has re- 
covered from a general disease or until immediately after re- 
covery from a local disorder (262:2-263:3). Should a child for 
any reason have been circumcised before the eighth day or 
have been born already circumcised (i.e., without a fore- 
skin), the ceremony of “shedding the blood of the covenant” 
(hattafat dam berit) must be performed on the eighth day, 
provided it is a weekday and the child is fit (263:4). This is done 
by puncturing the skin of the glans with a scalpel or needle 
and allowing a drop of blood to exude. If the eighth day is a 
Sabbath or festival, the circumcision must nevertheless take 
place (266:2) unless the child is born by Caesarean section, 
when it is postponed to the next weekday. There are special 
laws relating to the time of circumcision of a child born dur- 
ing twilight of the Sabbath or festival (262:4-6). There was 
a talmudic disputation as to whether preparations for the 
operation that are forbidden on the Sabbath may be under- 
taken on that day, if they have been previously omitted (Shab. 
130a-132b). 

Joshua used flint knives to circumcise the children of 
Israel (Josh. 5:3). By Roman times metal knives were em- 
ployed. The traditional lyre-shaped shield to protect the glans 
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has been in use at least since the 17" century; this together 
with the knife and a flask for styptic powder were kept in a 
lyre-shaped bag. One set of instruments dating from 1801 
also contains a probe. In the Middle Ages, the ceremony was 
frequently performed in the synagogue - and still is today in 
some communities. There are set parts of the service during 
which it should take place. Some synagogues have elaborate 
“Chairs of Elijah” for the desired presence of the Prophet. 
Today, the ceremony usually takes place in the hospital or at 
home; in Israel, maternity clinics have large rooms where the 
ceremony is performed. 

Kelalei ha-Milah by R. Jacob ha-Gozer and his son R. 
Gershom ha-Gozer (13 century) contains the earliest guide 
to the laws of circumcision. The rite itself preserves the an- 
cient notion that the deity desires the sacrifice of the whole 
child but is appeased with the offering up of the metonymic 
portion of the member and thus spares the life of the child. 
The tradition of naming the child at the time of circumcision 
is medieval, but it is mentioned in the Talmud (Shab. 134a) 
and Pirkei de Rabbi Eliezer 48. The medieval ritual confirms 
that the deeper meaning of circumcision is in the shedding of 
blood, not the removal of the foreskin, and connects the nam- 
ing with the (rescued) life of the child: “Our God and God of 
our Fathers, sustain this child for his father and mother and 
let his name in Israel be son of . May the 
Father rejoice in the child from his loins, and the mother re- 
ceive happiness from the fruit of her womb, as it is written: 
“When I passed by you and saw you wallowing in your blood, 
I said to you “Live in spite of your blood.’ I said to you “In 
your blood live”’ (Ezek. 16:6).” Recent scholarship on the me- 
dieval parallels between baptism and circumcision has fo- 
cused on shared conceptions of the salvific power of blood, 
the role of “god parents” or co-parents during the ceremony, 
and the staging of the ceremony itself (Baumgarten, Mothers 
and Children). 





Philosophical Rationales 

Philo of Alexandria advanced four reasons for circumcision: 
protection against the “severe and incurable malady of the 
prepuce called anthrax or carbuncle”; the promotion of the 
cleanliness of the whole body as befits the consecrated order; 
the analogy of the circumcised member to the heart (fol- 
lowing Jeremiah); and the promotion of fertility. Philo also 
claimed that circumcision “spiritualizes” the Jewish male by 
decreasing pride and pleasure, hence enhancing the spiritual 
persona of the Israelite male (De Circumcisione, 11:210). For 
Maimoinides, circumcision both quiets lust and perfects what 
is defective morally. The “diminution” of the penis is not per- 
formed to correct a congenital problem but to diminish the 
pleasure principle through the painful surgical process. It al- 
ters the sensibilities of the male in ways commensurate with 
the optimal moral life of the Jew. Maimonides’ ascetic attitude 
to sexual relations seems to inform his rationale for circum- 
cision, and this type of logic was not adopted by the majority 
of legal scholars (Yad, Milah). 
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Magical and Mystical Understandings of Circumcision 
The excision of the foreskin and the shedding of blood com- 
bines ancient apotropaic motivations to avoid disease and 
promote health by keeping the demonic away. Mystical and 
magical reasons for circumcision may have also have con- 
tributed to belief in the blood of circumcision as potent and 
expiatory. In Exodus 4:25, it is the circumcision blood that 
saves Moses’ life when Zipporah circumcises Moses’ son (or 
possibly Moses, himself). The creation of a collective tribal 
brotherhood based on circumcision ensured the continuity 
of the patriarchal lineage and acculturated the baby boy into 
maleness while publicly diminishing the female birthing role. 
Some have seen the performance of circumcision as a ritual 
of male empowerment that bonds men ina phallic way to the 
service of a deity who functions through men and their bod- 
ies, not only in procreative activity but also as the source of 
cultural and intellectual creativity. In Jewish mysticism, the 
Zohar implies that only one who has been circumcised can 
fully commune with or see God. Several central kabbalistic 
concepts are based on interpretations of the meanings of cir- 
cumcision. These include the “inscription” of the name of God 
in the flesh and the viewing of the Divine Presence or connec- 
tion to *Shekhinah through the physical berit milah. 


Modern Responses 

In the 19 century, some Reform rabbis and theologians 
sought to eradicate circumcision on the grounds that it ex- 
cluded the Jew from fulfilling his universal potential. Others 
viewed circumcision as a vestigial post-biblical practice and 
unnecessary accretion to true Judaism which was unhygienic 
and barbaric. Mohalim were considered medieval and unpro- 
fessional. Other Jewish criticisms of this era included charges 
that circumcision either robbed the Jewish man of his sexual- 
ity or promoted hyper-sexual behavior. Some 19" century Ger- 
man Jews created new welcoming ceremonies for boys without 
circumcision. Although such rituals were strongly opposed by 
most rabbinic leaders across the denominational spectrum, 
they set a precedent for innovative religious ceremonies in 
American, European, and Israeli society. In the 21° century, 
opposition to ritual circumcision continues among some Jews 
on humane grounds, although without any denominational 
sanction. On the other hand, in the past 100 years, supporters 
of circumcision, including physicians and many religious lead- 
ers, have argued the medical benefits of the procedure, includ- 
ing the claims that circumcision reduces the risks of urinary 
track infections, cervical cancer in women, and AIDS. 


[Leonard V. Snowman / Jonathan Seidel (24 ed.)] 


Implications for Jewish Women 

The centrality of circumcision raises difficult questions as to 
the place of Jewish women in the covenant affirmed at Mt. 
Sinai. H. Eilberg-Schwartz has written that “since circumci- 
sion binds together men within and across generations, it also 
establishes an opposition between men and women” (‘The Sav- 
age in Judaism, 171). S.J.D. Cohen has shown that the rabbis 
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were quite aware that privileging of circumcision as the central 
marker of Jewish identity rendered half of the Jewish people 
ineligible. He suggests they evinced little concern because in 
rabbinic thinking to be a Jew was to be born into an ethnic 
community. Even if a woman could not be circumcised, she 
did not need circumcision or any other ritual to be accepted 
as a Jew. However, Cohen has also noted that for rabbinic Ju- 
daism, Jewish women were not Jews in the same way as Jewish 
men, writing that the rabbis were so convinced of “the funda- 
mental inferiority, marginality and Otherness of women” that 
“the presence of a covenantal mark on the bodies of men, and 
its absence from the bodies of women, seemed natural and in- 
evitable.” J. Baskin has suggested that establishing the active 
agency of men and the passivity of women in reproduction 
was an important component of rabbinic constructions of 
female alterity. One aspect of this discourse argued that men 
were most like God in their ability to generate new life, while 
women, as submissive nurturers, were subordinate not only in 
relation to men but in their lack of resemblance to the divine. 
This dialectic of differenciation, based on the conviction that 
being like God required fully functioning male sexual organs, 
emphasized circumcision as the marker of complete status as 
a human being and as a Jew (Baskin, 18-20). 

During the Middle Ages, Christian polemics attacked the 
exclusion of women from full status in Judaism, since they are 
not circumcised, as opposed to the more egalitarian Christian 
dispensation which did not require literal circumcision. Sages 
responded with the argument that Jewish women demon- 
strated their covenantal status through obedience to *niddah 
regulations (e.g., Nizzahon Vetus $237). The excitement that 
traditionally accompanied the birth of a son as opposed to the 
disappointment at the birth of a daughter is expressed in rab- 
binic writings (e.g. Nid. 31b) and in modern literary works by 
authors such as Devorah *Baron in her Hebrew short story 
“The First Day.’ A traditional welcoming ceremony among 
Sephardi Jews is called zeved ha-bat (“gift of a daughter”). In 
recent decades, many Jewish families have instituted ceremo- 
nies, often called simhat bat (“joy of a daughter”) or brit banot 
(“daughters’ covenant”) to welcome daughters into the Jew- 
ish community and the divine convenant between God and 
the Jewish people. 

[Judith R. Baskin (2"4 ed.)] 


Ritual 

In traditional practice, the child is brought from the mother 
by the godmother and handed over at the door of the room 
to the godfather who, in turn, hands it to the mohel. Before 
this, the child is welcomed by the congregation with Barukh 
ha-Ba (“Blessed be he that comes”) and the Sephardim sing a 
piyyut in which those who keep the covenant are blessed. The 
mohel places the baby for a moment on the Chair of Elijah, 
after which it is placed on a pillow on the knees of the sandak 
(“holder”). The infant’s legs are held firmly by the sandak; the 
mohel, having previously thoroughly scrubbed and immersed 
his hands in a disinfectant solution, takes a firm grip of the 
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foreskin with his left hand. Having determined the amount to 
be removed, he fixes the shield on it to protect the glans from 
injury. The knife, sometimes double-edged, is then taken in 
the right hand and the foreskin is amputated with one sweep 
along the shield. This discloses the mucous membrane, the 
edge of which is then firmly grasped between the thumbnail 
and index finger of each hand and is torn down the center as 
far as the corona. This part of the operation is called periah. 
Sometimes this maneuver is performed with scissors, but it 
is known that a lacerated wound is much less likely to bleed 
than a cut wound. 

The next stage is the performance of mezizah (“suction”). 
Traditionally, the mohel sucked blood from the circumcised 
penis. This practice, originally based on medical notions of 
healing the wound more quickly, became subject to severe 
criticism by the mid-19'* century on both hygienic and po- 
litical grounds. The method now authorized by most rabbini- 
cal courts is for mezizah to be performed either by a swab or 
through a glass tube, preferably containing a small piece of ab- 
sorbent cotton. The rounded end of the tube is placed firmly 
over the penis, pressed firmly over the area of the pubis, and 
suction by the mouth is carried out through the flattened end 
of the tube or through a rubber attachment. This is followed 
by the application of a sterile dressing, and the readjustment 
of the diaper. Immediately after the actual circumcision the 
father recites the benediction “Who hast hallowed us by Thy 
commandments and hast commanded us to make our sons 
enter into the covenant of Abraham our father.” In Israel this 
is followed by the She-Heheyanu benediction. The congregated 
guests reply “Even as this child has entered into the covenant 
so may he enter into the Torah, the nuptial canopy, and into 
good deeds.” 

The dressing of the wound does not form a statutory part 
of the rite, but the sages took an active interest in the incidence 
of hemorrhage after the operation. Hemophilia was appar- 
ently recognized in talmudic times, since there is a law that 
a mother who has lost two children from the unquestionable 
effects of circumcision must not have her next sons operated 
on until they are older and better able to undergo the opera- 
tion. Moreover, should two sisters each have lost a son from 
the effects of circumcision, the other sisters must not have 
their sons circumcised (Sh. Ar., YD 263:2-3). 

The child is then handed to the father or to an honored 
guest, and the mohel, holding a goblet of wine, recites the 
benediction for wine and a second benediction praising God 
who established a covenant with His people Israel. The mohel 
then recites a prayer for the welfare of the child during the 
course of which the name of the child is announced. Nam- 
ing a child at the circumcision is an ancient custom already 
mentioned in Luke 1:59. It is customary for the mohel to give 
the infant a few drops of wine to drink. The ceremony is fol- 
lowed by a festive meal at which special hymns are sung, and 
in the Grace after Meals blessings are recited for the parents, 
the sandak and the mohel. Although women are permitted to 
perform circumcisions, it is only in the liberal Jewish denomi- 
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nations that mohalot have emerged from training programs 
sponsored by the Reform and Conservative movements in 
North America. 
{Leonard V. Snowman] 

Folklore 
On the first Friday evening after the birth of a boy a ceremony 
called ben zakhor or shalom zakhor is held to express the joy 
at the birth of a boy, since “as soon as a male comes into the 
world peace comes into the world” (Nid. 31b). On this occasion 
the Shema is recited as well as Gen. 48:16 and various psalms 
and other prayers (cf. Isserles to Sh. Ar., YD 265:12). In Orien- 
tal communities this ceremony is called shasha or blada, and 
special prayers and portions of the aggadah are recited from a 
booklet called Berit Olam in honor of the prophet Elijah. It is 
customary to serve boiled chick peas on this occasion. 

Another home ceremony, called in Yiddish vakhnakht 
(“watchnight, vigil”), was held on the night preceding cir- 
cumcision. Candles were lit throughout the home, and follow- 
ing a festive meal, featuring cooked beans and peas, prayers 
were recited and the Torah was studied until after midnight. 
Before departing, the guests recited the Shema aloud at the 
bedside of the mother. This custom is mentioned as early 
as the Talmud by the name yeshua ha-ben or shevua ha- 
ben (Sanh. 32b; BK 80a). It probably evolved from the fact 
that when the mohel checked the infant’s health on the eve 
of the circumcision, he was accompanied by the sandak (“god- 
father”) and other friends who came to congratulate the par- 
ents. This custom later became associated with the belief that 
it is necessary to guard the child against Lilith and other evil 
spirits by guarding him throughout the night while recit- 
ing prayers and studying Torah. This vigil, also very popular 
among Sephardi Jews, is called “midrash” because of a dis- 
course on the weekly Torah section delivered by the hakham. 
The hazzan also chants appropriate poems and the Kaddish. 
Poppy-seed, honey cake, and coffee are served at this cere- 
mony. In Salonika, the eve of the circumcision was known as 
“veula” (“watchnight,” from vigilia - “eve? “watch”), and the 
mother stayed awake all night. In Yemen, on the eve of cir- 
cumcision, care was taken not to leave the mother and child 
alone, and incense was burned inside the room to ward off 
the evil spirits. 

In Persia and Kurdistan, a ceremony known as “Lel Ikd 
ill Yas” was celebrated during which the Chair of Elijah was 
consecrated and adorned with silver crowns and various 
plants. In Ashkenazi communities it was customary to place 
the mohel’s knife under the mother’s pillow until the follow- 
ing morning. In some places the kabbalistic Book of Raziel 
was also left there. It was customary to donate the swaddle in 
which the child was wrapped at the circumcision to the syna- 
gogue; richly embroidered, it would be used as a band for the 
Torah Scroll. In Salonika the severed foreskin was buried in 
the cemetery. 
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CIRCUSES AND THEATERS. In rabbinic literature cir- 
cuses are generally classed with theaters (Shab. 150a). The rab- 
bis looked down on them as symbols of a debased Greek and 
Roman culture, in contrast to the houses of learning and syna- 
gogues which symbolized Jewish culture. Whenever Nehunya 
b. ha-Kanah took leave of his bet ha-midrash he used to say, 
“T give thanks to Thee, O Lord, that Thou hast set my portion 
among those who attend the bet ha-midrash and synagogues, 
and not among those who attend theaters and circuses. I toil 
and they toil; I arise early and so do they. I toil to inherit the 
Garden of Eden, but they toil for the pit of destruction” (Ty, 
Ber. 4:2, 7d). According to the Midrash, Naomi said to Ruth: 
“My daughter, it is not the custom of Israelite women to visit 
gentile theaters and circuses” (Ruth R. 2:22). Abba b. Kahan 
expounded: “The People of Israel said to God: Lord of the Uni- 
verse, I have never entered gentile theaters and circuses and 
amused myself in them” (pdRK 119). Apparently to reprove 
the common people who frequented them, the rabbis inter- 
preted the verse: “The land was filled with them” (Ex. 1:7) as 
“the theaters and circuses were filled with them” (Tanh. B., 
Ex. 2). They foretold that eventually even theaters and circuses 
would become places of Torah (Meg. 6a). The identification 
of circuses with pugilism, gladiatorial combat, contests with 
wild beasts, and activities of doubtful morality in general gave 
rise to the comment of Phinehas b. Pazzi (to Ps. 1:1): ““Happy 
is the man who hath not walked in the way of the wicked’ - to 
the theaters and circuses of idolaters; ‘nor stood in the way of 
sinners’ — not attending contests of wild beasts; ‘nor sat in the 
seat of the scornful’ - not participating in evil schemes” (Av. 
Zar. 18b; Yal., Ps. 613, Shab. 150a). A baraita quotes R. Meir 
as saying: “One should not go to theaters or circuses because 
entertainments are arranged there in honor of the idols,’ to 
which the Sages commented: “Where such entertainments are 
given they are banned because of suspicion of idolatry; where 
they are not given, they are banned as ‘the seat of the scorn- 
ful” (Av. Zar. 18b; parallel sources, e.g., Tosef., Av. Zar. 2:5; 
TJ, ibid. 1:7, 40a, omit “circuses,” possibly reflecting different 
places or periods). An additional objection to the theaters lay 
in their presentations, in which Jews were often derided and 
their customs and poverty mocked. Abbahu offers a graphic 
description of a typical presentation, which apparently took 
place in Caesarea, where he resided: “R. Abbahu opened his 
discourse with the text, “They that sit in the gate talk of me’ (Ps. 
69:13): this refers to the nations of the world who sit in the- 
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aters and circuses. ‘And I am the song of the drunkards’: after 
they take their places, and have eaten and drunk and become 
intoxicated, they sit and talk of me, scoffing at me and saying, 
‘We have no need to eat carobs [the staple food of the poor] 
like the Jews? They ask one another, ‘How long do you wish 
to live?’ ‘As long as a Jew wears his Sabbath shirt’ They then 
lead a camel into their theater, put their shirts upon it, and ask 
one another, ‘Why is it in mourning?’ To this they reply, ‘It is 
a Sabbatical year among the Jews and they have no vegetables, 
so they eat this camel’s thorns; and that is why it is in mourn- 
ing’ Next they bring a clown with shaven head into the theater 
and ask one another, ‘Why is his head shaven?’ to which they 
reply, “The Jews observe the Sabbath, and whatever they earn 
during the week they eat on the Sabbath. Since they have no 
wood for fuel, they break up their bedsteads for this purpose. 
As a result they sleep on the ground and get covered with dust, 
and anoint themselves with oil which is [thus in short sup- 
ply and] very expensive for that reason [so that to avoid the 
expense of anointing their heads with oil, they shave them].” 
(Lam. R., Proem 17). The Jews did not always take this mock- 
ery passively. Once, during a Sabbatical year, the gentiles, in 
their haste to get to the circus left their produce unattended 
in the marketplace. When they returned, they found that the 
Jews had generously helped themselves to it in their absence 
(Tosef., Oho. 18:16). 

Textual sources and archaeological finds in Israel show 
that the earliest theaters were erected only at the end of the 
first century B.c.E. One of the earliest theaters in the area was 
the one at Caesarea which was built between 20 and 10 B.C.E. 
Theaters have been uncovered at Sepphoris, Dor, Tiberias, 
Legio, Beth-Shean (two theaters), Shuni, Caesarea, Sebaste, 
Shechem, Antipatris, Jericho, and Elusa. These mostly date 
from the second century c.z. and were in use until the later 
Byzantine period. A theater also existed in Jerusalem but 
nothing has been found of it except for possible theater seats 
reused in walls close to the Temple Mount. 
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[Jehoshua Brand / Shimon Gibson (2™ ed.)] 


CIRCUS PARTIES, rival socio-political factions in the Byz- 
antine Empire, active in the fifth to seventh centuries at the 
imperial circus chariot races. They were called “Blues” and 
“Greens” according to colors worn by their supporters. Jews 
in the Byzantine Empire participated in circus activities. In 423 
the synagogue near Antioch was destroyed by the Greens, and 
in 484 and 507 they were attacked by the Greens in Antioch 
since the Jews were generally Blues. In the political troubles 
of 608-10, Jews were among the Blues at Antioch and among 
both Blues and Greens at Constantinople. A seventh-century 
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Midrash describes the glory of Solomon in terms of the circus 
life at Constantinople. The colors of Solomon and the audi- 
ence are given according to circus rank as blue for the king, 
the priests, and the levites, white for the Jews of Jerusalem, red 
for other Jews, and green for gentiles. There were originally 
four colors, here also given their earlier Byzantine symbolism 
of the four seasons. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Jellinek (ed.), Beit ha-Midrash, 2 (18532), 
83-85; I. Bonwetsch, in: Abhandlungen der Koeniglichen Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften zu Goettingen, 123 (1910), 38-40; J. Perles, in: 
MGWJ, 21 (1872), 122-39; P. Bleik, in: Khristyanskiy Vostok, 3 (1914), 
178-82; Sharf, in: Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 48 (1955), 103-15. 


[Andrew Sharf] 


CISTERN (Heb. 113, bor), a subterranean artificially hewn 
reservoir for storing rainwater. Common in the highland re- 
gions of Palestine, diversion channels brought surface run-off 
rainwater during the short rainy season to the mouth of the 
cistern. Silting basins sometimes were built next to the mouth 
of the cistern to prevent dirt from entering. A square or circu- 
lar stone capped the shaft leading to the cistern (Gen. 29:3-10); 
a hole in its center was used for drawing the water. Pulleys 
made of wood were sometimes erected above the entrance. 
The narrowness of the shaft helped to prevent evaporation of 
the water. The walls of the cistern were usually rock-hewn and 
covered with a coat of plaster containing lime, gravel, and pot- 
sherds, to which ashes were sometimes added. The plaster was 
normally applied in several layers, to ensure that it was water- 
proof. The interior of the cistern was usually bell-shaped, but 
other shapes are known. Troughs made of stone were some- 
times located next to the cistern openings, used for washing 
clothes or watering animals. Early examples of cisterns cut 
in chalk without the use of plaster from the Chalcolithic and 
Early Bronze Ages are known at Meser and in Modiin. Bot- 
tle-shaped cisterns dating from the Middle Bronze 11 and Late 
Bronze 1 are known from Hazor. On entering Canaan, the Isra- 
elites were said to have taken possession of cisterns hewed out 
by others (Deut. 6:11). It meant that villages and towns could 
be established in areas where natural springs were not avail- 
able. Bell-shaped plastered cisterns were eventually a common 
feature in houses of Iron Age 11 (8**-6" centuries B.C.E.) set- 
tlements, and many examples are known from Tell en-Nas- 
beh, although some of these might very well have served as 
vats or cellars (as at Gibeon) and not necessarily as cisterns. In 
contrast to en-Nasbeh, small cisterns from the Iron Age have 
not been found in the domestic areas of Jerusalem (e.g., the 
Western Hill), but large reservoirs are known in the area of the 
Temple Mount, particularly the bahr el-kabir (Arabic for the 
“great sea’) located in front of the Aqsa Mosque which has a 
capacity of 425,000 cubic metrers of water. The cistern (bor) is 
referred to in the Bible (Deut. 6:11; 11 Kgs. 18:31; Isa. 36:16), and 
some seem to have had a “cistern house” (bet ha-bor) similar to 
a well-house built above them, and it was in one of these that 
the prophet Jeremiah was imprisoned before being thrown 
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into the cistern itself (Jer. 37: 15-16; 38:6). Jeremiah narrowly 
escaped death in the mire at the bottom of the cistern through 
the intervention of Ebed-Melech. Cisterns, unlike wells, were 
usually private property, although it is recorded that Uzziah 
dug many cisterns in the desert and the latter may have been 
made in order to promote animal husbandry (11 Chr. 26:10; 
Authorized version: “wells”). Larger storage tanks in valleys 
were referred to as gbym (singular gbi), though in the past they 
have been translated as “ditches” or “pools.” 11 Kings 3:16-17, 
however, makes it clear that the gbym were reservoirs situated 
in valley landscapes and that these sources of water were only 
to be tapped at times when water was scarce. A large reservoir 
connected with a water system was referred to as an aswkh in 
the Mesha Stele 9:28 (9'" century B.c.E.; cf. Eccles. 50:3); res- 
ervoirs of this sort are also mentioned as such in the first cen- 
tury C.E. Copper Scroll. A complete Iron Age 11 water system 
with a large reservoir was recently excavated near Suba, west 
of Jerusalem. Some cisterns were cut inside cities in prepa- 
ration for a siege (Jer. 41:9). While some cisterns were pro- 
vided with a small basin cut into the floor of the reservoir di- 
rectly below the opening, presumably to catch impurities, they 
did nevertheless become extremely slimy at the bottom (Ps. 
40:3; Jer. 38:6). The phrase “cisterns, broken cisterns that can 
hold no water” appears in a well-known passage contrasting 
the gods of the nations with Israel’s God, “the fountain of liv- 
ing waters” (Jer. 2:13). “Drink waters out of your own cistern” 
(Prov. 5:15) is a figurative warning against sexual trespassing. 
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CITROEN, ANDRE GUSTAVE (1878-1935), French en- 
gineer and industrialist. Citroén was born and educated in 
Paris; his early talent for business and organization mani- 
fested itself in the successful exploitation of patents particu- 
larly related to automobile transmissions in France, with the 
cooperation of the famous Skoda Works in Austro- Hungary. 
In 1908 he joined the Mors automobile company, whose an- 
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nual production of 125 cars soon rose to more than 1,200 cars. 
During World War 1 Citroén was instrumental in maintaining 
and steadily increasing French ammunition production. After 
the war he concentrated on his favorite project: the produc- 
tion of a popular, low-priced car. His idea succeeded; he rap- 
idly expanded his industrial organization not only in France 
but also internationally. He organized the traffic lights in Paris 
and in return secured the use of the Eiffel Tower for advertis- 
ing. Citroén sponsored Trans-A frican and Trans-Asian auto- 
mobile crossings, the first of which was the first automobile 
crossing of the Sahara in 1922. He developed specially built 
automobiles for these crossings. In 1934 Citroén introduced 
the front wheel drive for his automobiles, but financial com- 
plications forced him out of business soon after that. The firm 


was taken over by Michelin. 
[Joachim O. Ronall] 


CITROEN, ROELOF PAUL (1896-1983), Dutch visual art- 
ist and important collector of modern art in the Netherlands. 
Citroen was born to Dutch parents in Berlin. His oeuvre - 
mostly drawings, paintings, and photographs - can be charac- 
terized as a mixture of modern vision and a more traditional 
naturalism. Between 1908 and 1912 Citroen received a tradi- 
tional education at the Studien-Atelier fuer Malerei und Plas- 
tikin Berlin. After his acquaintance with avant-garde art in the 
expressionist Sturm bookshop/gallery in 1914, he became its 
representative and introduced the German expressionists in 
Holland. Inspired by the Dadaist collages of artists like Erwin 
Blumenfeld, he dedicated himself to making photo collages, of 
which his Metropolis (1923) brought him international fame. In 
1922 he continued to study painting and drawing at the Bau- 
haus in Weimar. Here one of his teachers was Johannes Itten, 
who strongly influenced his ideas about art education, which 
Citroen would later bring into practice. In 1929, after having 
settled in Amsterdam and inspired by Berlin photographer 
Marianne Breslauer, he began to experiment with portrait 
photography. When he gave up photography professionally in 
1935, he had made numerous portraits of artists, family, and 
acquaintances. In 1931 he published Palet: een boek gewijd aan 
de hedendaagsche Nederlandsche schilderkunst, the first book 
on the theory of modern art to be written in Holland and con- 
taining several of Citroen’s portraits. In 1933 Citroen founded, 
together with the painter Charles Roelofsz, the Nieuwe Kunst- 
school (New Art School) in Amsterdam, the first free acad- 
emy in Holland, where, on the model of the Bauhaus, the new 
art was taught. In 1935 Citroen was appointed as a teacher at 
the Academy of Fine Arts at The Hague, where he continued 
to work until his retirement in 1960, interrupted only during 
his years in hiding. After World War 11 he made numerous 
portraits, mostly of famous people — his total oeuvre consists 
of around 7,000 portraits - in which he distanced himself 
from modernism in favor of a psychological approach which 
placed the human psyche at its core. The book Paul Citroen, 
as Seen by Mari Andriessen, Johan Bendien, Anna Blaman ... 
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(The Hague 1956) contains a collection of Citroen’s portraits 
of famous personalities, such as Marc Chagall, Thomas Mann, 
Yehudi Menuhin, Oskar Kokoschka, and Henry Moore, to- 
gether with their evaluations of the artist. His drawings of 
landscapes, the majority of which he produced during the 
1970s and 1980s, reflect a more naturalistic approach, which 
stems from his increased attachment to nature. Beside Palet, 
other art books appeared from his hand, such as Kunsttesta- 
ment (1952) and Introvertissimento (1956). 
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Lehrer, Sammler (1994); P. Citroen, Paul Citroen. Portretten (1975); F. 
Bool et al. (eds.), Paul Citroen (1896-1983), in the series Monografieén 
van Nederlandse fotografen, 7 (1996). 


[Julie-Marthe Cohen (24 ed.)] 


CITRUS. Neither the orange nor any other variety of citrus ap- 
pears among the seven products of the biblical “land of wheat 
and barley and vines and fig-trees and pomegranates... of ol- 
ive-trees and honey” (Deut. 8:8). The only reference to citrus 
in the Bible is the “fruit of the goodly tree” (Lev. 23:40) iden- 
tified with the *etrog. The etrog reached Erez Israel probably 
during the Second Temple period and became widespread be- 
cause of its use on the *Sukkot festival (cf. Suk. 4:9; Tosef. ibid., 
3:16). The sour lemon, also called the bitter Seville orange, and 
the sweet lemon were introduced in the Middle Ages by Arab 
merchants. The orange made its appearance in the early 18" 
century, apparently from Portugal, after which it is called in 
Arabic burtugqal. The little mandarin called “Youssouf Effendi” 
was imported from Egypt early in the 19" century. The cle- 
mentine, a variety of mandarin introduced into Algeria by 
a monk called Pere Clément, was brought to Palestine after 
World War 1, as was the Spanish Valencia Late, now known as 
the Jaffa Late. A few grapefruit trees were grown in Petah Tik- 
vah around 1900 and a few years later in Aaron *Aaronsohn’s 
agricultural experimental station. In 1913 an agronomist on 
Baron Edmond de Rothschild’s staff brought grafts of the 
Marsh Seedless grapefruit from the United States and taught 
local growers American methods of cultivation, packing, and 
marketing. With the growth of citrus exports, Jewish citrus 
growers lengthened the marketing season by introducing early 
and late-ripening varieties; as many as 200 varieties were cul- 
tivated in experimental stations. Commercial varieties are (in 
order of ripening dates): clementines, navel orange, grapefruit, 
Shamouti (Jaffa) orange, and Jaffa Late. Other varieties are still 
in the experimental stage. The Shamouti, the variety known 
commercially as the Jaffa, is oval, seedless, easily peeled be- 
cause of its thickish skin, has a high sugar content, and is not 
damaged by transportation. For a time extreme orthodox cir- 
cles preferred etrogim from Corfu for the celebration of Sukkot 
because of the fear that the Erez Israel variety was from grafted 
trees and therefore invalid. These scruples were met however 
by the development of a non-grafted strain, and only the most 
extremely religious Jews insist on etrogim from Corfu. 
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Until 1914 citriculture developed slowly. During the 
1913-14 season 1,300,000 cases of citrus were exported, about 
70% of them to the United Kingdom. During World War 1 
exports practically ceased and locusts ravaged many of the 
orange groves. By 1918 only about 30,000 dunams (4 dunams 
= 1acre) remained under citrus in the entire country, about 
one-third owned by Jews. During the period between the two 
World Wars (1919-39) citriculture expanded tenfold to cover 
about 300,000 dunams, over half the area being in Jewish 
hands. During World War 11 export by sea was impossible 
and the crops could be sold only to neighboring countries, to 
the local population, and to newly established juice factories. 
Government loans assisted the growers to irrigate the groves, 
but by the end of the war the area had been reduced to 180,000 
dunams. During the War of Independence in 1948, most of 
the Arab growers left the territory that became independent 
Israel, and their groves were taken over by the Custodian of 
Absentee Property. 

The government of Israel encouraged extensive new cit- 
rus plantations and the modernization of packing houses, 
extended the facilities of Haifa port, and built a modern port 
at Ashdod. The Citrus Control and Marketing Boards, estab- 
lished in the Mandatory period, were reorganized. The citrus 
area of 430,000 dunams planted within the borders of Israel 
was divided as follows: Shamouti (Jaffa) oranges, 236,000 du- 
nams; late (Valencia-type) oranges, 85,000 dunams; grape- 
fruit, 65,000 dunams; lemons, 19,000 dunams; navel oranges, 
12,000 dunams; others, 13,000 dunams 

In the 1967-68 season all fruit was packed and shipped 
either in Bruce boxes (lightweight crates) - about 70% of the 
total - or in cartons weighing about 20 kilograms net. Some 38 
million boxes and cartons were shipped, consisting of Sham- 
outi oranges, 21,200,000; grapefruit, 7,500,000; late oranges, 
7,350,000; lemons, 1,200,000; navel oranges, 750,000. 

Major importers of Israel citrus in 1968 were the United 
Kingdom (25% of total export) and West Germany (24%), with 
France, Holland, Belgium, and Sweden taking from 5 to 9% 
each. Citrus was then the third largest source of foreign cur- 
rency in Israel after diamonds and tourism, but 80% of cit- 
rus income remained in the country, in contrast with 25% of 
diamond income. About 75,000 tons of citrus fruit of second 
quality were sold in bulk to the local population, and some 
340,000 tons of culls were supplied to the juice factories. At 
the time Israel ranked third in the Mediterranean area, after 
Spain and Italy, in production of citrus fruit and second as a 
citrus exporter, being surpassed only by Spain. Israel was a 
founding member of the Comité de Liaison de ’Agrumiculture 
Mediterranéenne, whose other members are Spain, Italy, Mo- 
rocco, Tunisia, and France. 

During the 1970s citriculture in Israel faced its first se- 
vere crisis. A devaluation of the British pound led to a drop 
in profits. As a consequence, total grove area decreased from 
430,000 dunams to 300,000. The next crisis took place in the 
19908, when three dry years led to a reduction in agriculture 
water quotas by 50%. Most farmers chose to reduce grove 
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areas, the total now falling to 175,000 dunams. This led to a 
substantial reduction in fruit production. In the early 2000s 
Israel’s citrus groves yielded about 500,000-600,000 tons of 
fruit a year compared with 1.5 million in the 1970s. As a result, 
much of the “Jaffa” fruit sold around the world is no longer 
produced in Israel but in other countries, which pay for the 
use of the name. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Rokach, Pardesim Mesapperim (1970). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Dror, “There's No Such Thing as a Jaffa 
in the World,” in: Haaretz (Heb., Sept. 12, 2004). 


[Isaac Rokach / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


CITY. In biblical Hebrew, as in other Semitic languages, a 
single word, ‘ir (1’Y, rendered in this article as “city”), is used 
usually to designate any permanent settlement. In itself it gives 
no indication of the size of the settlement, or of the number of 
its inhabitants, etc., and it may even be applied to what would 
today be called a village or hamlet. In the poetical style of the 
Bible various synonyms are employed: qiryah (1777; Deut. 2:36; 
3:4; Isa. 1:26; 22:2; Lam. 2:11; et al.), qeret (N12; Prov. 8:3; Job 
29:7); the Moabite term qir (1/?), which occurs as a common 
noun in the *Mesha Stele, is used in the Bible only as a Moabite 
place name or an element in such a name. Another term, oc- 
curring mainly (in the plural) in Deuteronomy and in other 
passages belonging to the same literary stratum, is sha‘ar (1¥W; 
“gate”), used either as a parallel to ‘ir or in its stead (Isa. 14:31; 
et al.). The etymology of the word ‘ir is uncertain, the expla- 
nations so far offered being unsatisfactory. The point at which 
a settlement becomes a “city” is disputed by modern students 
of urban culture. Nevertheless, there is a large measure of gen- 
eral agreement that in antiquity, including the ancient Near 
East, a “city” was a settled community with a socially stratified 
population following a variety of trades and professions, and 
capable of producing surpluses of food for those of its mem- 
bers who were not engaged in agriculture. In addition, cities 
possessed physical aspects reflecting the administrative, mili- 
tary, and religious activities of its inhabitants, as well as vari- 
ous manifestations of communal planning (i.e., fortifications 
and gates; temples, zoning of neighborhoods, etc.). 

The distinction between a settlement in the pre-urban 
stage and a city is based on criteria about which, too, there 
is no complete agreement. This is only to be expected, since 
the growth of a city out of a pre-urban settlement (or inde- 
pendently of it) is the result of extremely complex economic, 
social, and technical developments. However, it is generally 
assumed that the first sign of an urban settlement is the ap- 
pearance of communal building projects (first of all a temple, 
followed by a palace, then fortifications and the like), which 
for their execution require an organized labor force, directed 
and controlled by a ruling class in accordance with its own 
needs and those of the whole community. Some authorities 
would add other distinguishing features, such as commercial 
activity - the market. Since, for mainly technical reasons, no 
complete city, with all its historical levels intact, has been un- 
covered by excavation anywhere in the Fertile Crescent, full 
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data concerning the stages of ancient urban development are 
lacking. It is certain, however, that the process of urbanization 
began in Mesopotamia at about the end of the fifth or the be- 
ginning of the fourth millennium B.c.£. The first settlement 
that displayed distinctive urban features (the existence of a 
temple) was the city of Uruk. The creators of this urban cul- 
ture were most probably the Sumerians, who lived in south- 
ern Mesopotamia. 

In Syria and Palestine cities came into being in the third 
millennium B.c.£., at the same time as a similar process of 
urbanization in Asia Minor. On various sites, excavations 
have laid bare city walls (Jericho, Ai, Megiddo, Yarmuth, and 
elsewhere), palaces (Ai), and religious structures (Jericho, 
Megiddo). Although massive city walls were found at Jeri- 
cho and dated to as early as the Pre-Pottery Neolithic period, 
there is some uncertainty whether these represent fortifica- 
tions or walls designed to prevent flooding. What is certain 
is that by the beginning of the third millennium settlements 
with distinctively urban characteristics became increasingly 
numerous in Syria and Palestine at the junctions of highways, 
on the plains, in places easy to defend, and close to natural 
water supplies. In the first half of the second millennium the 
process of urbanization was accelerated, both politically and 
materially, by the historical upheavals of the time. This is clear 
both from the finds on the main archaeological sites in Pal- 
estine (Shechem, Megiddo, Gezer, Lachish, and others), and 
from Egyptian epigraphic sources which list tens of important 
cities in the region. All these were large, fortified by methods 
which had been previously unknown. It seems likely that the 
development and fortification of these cities were the work of 
various ethnic elements, Semitic and non-Semitic alike. 

In the course of the second millennium, there gradually 
emerged all over Syria and Palestine a type of city known to 
scholars as the “city-state” or “city-kingdom,” which continued 
in existence, with certain structural modifications and on a 
reduced scale, in the first millennium B.c.£. This type of city 
is not to be confused with the classical city-state, the Greek 
polis, which was quite different in origin, development, and 
character. The written records discovered at *Alalakh, *Ugarit, 
and *El-Amarna, covering most of the second half of the sec- 
ond millennium B.c.£., reveal several typical features which 
characterized the city-kingdoms throughout that period: (1) 
the territorial, political, and organizational dependence of 
the outlying settlements on the mother city; (2) relatively re- 
stricted territory; (3) monarchic-dynastic or oligarchic rule; 
(4) a privileged and economically powerful social elite, at first 
having a military character and later a much more plutocratic, 
mercantile one; (5) a rigid social and professional hierarchy; 
and (6) specific rights and obligations of the various classes. 

It was “cities” of this type that the Patriarchs were said 
to have come upon in their wanderings. Later, it was these 
same cities that were apparently stormed by the Israelite tribes 
struggling to occupy Canaan. The Bible does not describe 
these cities at any length, the references being for the most part 
incidental and fragmentary, either because the writers had no 
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proper information about the Canaanite city or because they 
wanted to adapt their descriptions of these cities to the known 
Israelite urban reality. The Canaanite cities appear to have 
made a profound impression on the Israelites, who described 
them as “fortified and very large” (Num. 13:28), or as “large 
with walls sky-high” (Deut. 1:28). Embedded here and there 
in the Bible is a description of a Palestinian city. The account 
of the purchase of the cave of Machpelah (Gen. 23) contains 
interesting details about the ethnic makeup of the Hebronites 
and their political regime, and there are similar details about 
Shechem in the story of Dinah daughter of Jacob (Gen. 34). 
Mention of a Canaanite city is also found in the description 
of Jericho at the time of Joshua's capture of it (Josh. 2-6). Au- 
thentic particulars of oligarchic political structure appear to 
be preserved in what is related about Succoth and Penuel in 
Gideon's day (Judg. 8), and especially in the story about Abi- 
melech in Shechem, which contains a relatively detailed de- 
scription of the city’s institutions and even of its main build- 
ings — the house of Baal-Berith, the city tower, the Beth-Millo, 
and the like (Judg. 9). Traces of a special federal alliance of 
cities, led by elders, are found in connection with the cities of 
the Gibeonites, who are described in the Book of Joshua as 
being of Hivite (Hurrite) stock. 

A careful study of archaeological data, in conjunction 
with the relevant biblical passages, shows that, with the ap- 
pearance of the Israelites in Canaan, the city-kingdom ceased 
to exist in the areas populated by Israelites, i-e., in the cen- 
tral highlands regions, apart from a few Canaanite enclaves. 
In fact, urbanism developed amongst the Israelites only from 
the 10" century B.c.E. It is also evident that the original 
Israelite settlements differed from the Canaanite cities in 
their political structure and in having larger territorial units 
attached to them. In the period when the tribes were strug- 
gling to occupy the territories allotted to them, the city was 
a part of the tribal organization and, as such, probably sub- 
ject to the authority of the tribal leaders. At a later stage, with 
the establishment of the monarchy in Israel, the city was also 
brought into close relations with the central power and its 
administration. When the tribal divisions lost their political 
significance, only the ties with the central, national monar- 
chy remained. 

The political power in the city was at first wielded by the 
heads of the clans and of the whole tribe. There are even signs 
of an urban autonomy shortly before the establishment of the 
monarchy, as can be deduced from the account of the nego- 
tiations between the elders of Jabesh-Gilead and Nahash the 
Ammonite (1 Sam. 11). After the foundation of the monarchy, 
the power and influence of the tribal representatives in the city 
government declined while that of the royal functionaries in- 
creased. Nevertheless, it would seem that the participation of 
the *elders in city government continued well into the period 
of the monarchy, though there are grounds for thinking that 
the elders among the leaders of the urban settlements were 
now chosen on the basis of their economic power and not on 
account of their family and tribal descent. This would mean 
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that the growth of an independent urban population within 
the tribal framework went hand in hand with the consolida- 
tion of the monarchy. However, the degree of independence 
allowed to the Israelite city by the monarchy was limited by 
comparison with that enjoyed by the urban institutions of the 
Canaanite cities. 

In the period of the monarchy no really significant 
changes occurred in the political relations between the city 
and the central power. On the other hand there was a marked 
development of the functional and economic specialization of 
various cities (see below). From the archaeological evidence, 
it would seem that the monarchy also paid special attention 
to raising the material standard of the city-dwellers, provid- 
ing the necessary means for that purpose. 

It is characteristic that the importance of the city finds no 
expression in the Bible, perhaps because of the stress placed on 
the tribal element in the Israelite nation. As already remarked, 
such descriptions of cities and urban institutions as are found 
in the Bible relate to non-Israelite cities. On the other hand, 
the biblical tradition does recognize the antiquity of the city, 
although, in contrast to the Mesopotamian traditions, it does 
not regard it as contemporary with the Creation: the estab- 
lishment of the first city in the world by *Enoch son of Cain 
(Gen. 4:17) is represented as following on the quarrel between 
two brothers, the one a settled agriculturalist and the other a 
nomad herdsman. As for the Israelite cities, what is empha- 
sized in the accounts of the conquest are their close ties with 
the tribal portions. This emphasis is to be found in the sym- 
bolically schematic genealogical lists of the tribes preserved 
in the first chapters of 1 Chronicles, which reflect processes 
of settlement and tribal movements. In these lists the urban 
settlements are recorded as part of the tribal structure, as sons 
of the eponymous tribal ancestor or of one of his descendants, 
side by side with clans and families: “The sons of Caleb brother 
of Jerahmeel: Mesha his firstborn, who was the father of Ziph; 
and the sons of Mareshah, the father of Hebron” (1 Chron. 
2:42; cf. 2:45, 51; 4:17-19; et al.). Summary descriptions of this 
kind may relate, at least in part, to organized settlement by 
clans in a city founded or rebuilt by them: “And the families 
of Kiriath-Jearim: the Ithrites, the Puthites, the Shumathites, 
and the Mishraites; from these came the Zorathites and the 
Eshtaolites” (1 Chron. 2:53). By the same system, secondary 
settlements could be registered as the “sons” of principal cities: 
“The sons of Hebron: Korah, Tappuah, Rekem, and Shema” 
(1 Chron. 2:43). 

The close ties linking the small settlements to their 
nearby economic, administrative, and military center find 
expression in the Bible in a series of concepts which are also 
partly based on the tribal terminology. The above relation- 
ship is particularly evident in expressions such as “a city and 
its daughters” (ie., villages: Judg. 1:27; 1 Chron. 2:23), “Hesh- 
bon, and all its cities” (Josh. 13:17), or “the towns of Hebron” 
(11 Sam. 2:3). It also explains the figurative expression re- 
served for the great city: “a city which is a mother in Israel” 
(11 Sam. 20:19). Another compound expression which likewise 
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points to the close connection between a city and its environs 
is: “cities and their hazerim” (Josh. 15:57; et al.) A hazer was 
a group of houses or a temporary settlement close to a city, 
as is clear particularly from the verse “houses of the hazerim 
that have no encircling walls” (Lev. 25:31; cf. “and the field of 
the city and its hazerim” (Josh. 21:12)). Apparently, then, the 
“city” comprised not only the built-up area but also the cul- 
tivated fields and the pastureland in the vicinity. The line de- 
marcating this whole urban district was called “the territory 
of the city” (Judg. 1:18; cf. “...as far as Gaza and its territory” 
1 Kings 18:8), while the district itself was referred to as the 
“pastureland” (Heb. migrash); “...Pastureland around their 
towns” (Num. 35:2, 5; cf. “and pasturelands... for the cattle...” 
(Num. 35:3), “unenclosed land” (Lev. 25:34; 11 Chron. 31:19), or 
“the fields of the city” (Josh. 21:12; et al.)). As Gloria London 
has demonstrated (1992), during the Bronze and Iron Ages in 
Palestine more than 50 percent of the population were agri- 
culturalists living in the countryside (in hamlets and/or vil- 
lages). Some of those living in the small cities or towns dealt 
with the administrative needs of the ruler or members of the 
ruling class (e.g., as a scribe), or with the religious leaders (e.g., 
as a priest), or with the military (e.g., as a soldier). However, 
the masses living in the cities were employed in the sale and 
production of commodities. 

Ecological and geo-political conditions, together with 
political and economic causes, resulted in the emergence 
throughout the Fertile Crescent of settlements of various 
types, differing from each other both in function and in out- 
ward appearance. In the Bible these various types of settle- 
ment appear in contexts relating to the period of the Israelite 
monarchy — a clear indication of the manifold activity of the 
Israelite kings in the economic, administrative, and military 
spheres, and one that is to some extent confirmed by the ex- 
cavations of sites in Palestine. At the same time, it goes with- 
out saying that a city might be classified as belonging to more 
than one settlement type. The most fundamental and strik- 
ing way of differentiating between the types of city is on the 
basis of the external distinction between a walled and an un- 
walled settlement. The original city was an administrative cen- 
ter and usually a military stronghold, whereas the later city 
was of only secondary importance. In the Bible “camps” are 
contrasted with “strongholds” (Num. 13:19), “fortified cities” 
with “unwalled villages” (1 Sam. 6:18). Other expressions are 
“a town that has gates and bars” (1 Sam. 23:7), “open towns” 
(Esth. 9:19), and “a city to live in” (Ps. 107:36). However, the 
presence or absence of a wall can only bea secondary differen- 
tiating feature of the types of city. Attention should therefore 
be paid to several terms which provide a clear function defi- 
nition. Examples include the “store city,” in which royal stocks 
of supplies and equipment were presumably kept (1 Kings 
9:19; 11 Chron. 8:6; 11:11-12; 17:12; et al.); the “city for chari- 
ots,’ a center for the chariot corps with the necessary instal- 
lations and stables (as exemplified by Megiddo where exca- 
vation has uncovered chariot-horse stables from the reign of 
Ahab, king of Israel) and the “city for horsemen,’ which may 
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also have contained installations and stables (1 Kings 9:19; 
10:26; 11 Chron. 8:6). 

Some of the cities known from the Bible had specific 
functions and a special character. Such were the 48 levitical 
cities (Num. 35:1-8; Josh. 21; 1 Chron. 6:36 ff.) which were tra- 
ditionally set apart, usually four from every tribe, for the ex- 
clusive residence of the levites. Some scholars regard the lists 
of levitical cities as a utopian ideal; but a more likely expla- 
nation is that they were ritual and administrative centers in 
which the levites were settled as part of their integration into 
the state apparatus in the reign of David. In some passages six 
“*cities of refuge” are included among the levitical cities (Num. 
35:6ff.; Deut. 4:41—43; 19:1-13; Josh. 20; 21:13 ff.). The exact na- 
ture of these asylum cities is not clear. Still equally unclear is 
the connection between these and the levite cities. Another 
expression of this kind may be the term “royal city” as a syn- 
onymous name for the capital city (11 Sam. 12:26), unless it is 
supposed that this refers to a part of a city. The Bible does not 
mention all types of city, as for example “guild” cities whose 
inhabitants were all trained members of some craft (cf. the 
“city of merchants” Ezek. 17:4), and perhaps even the “city of 
priests” (1 Sam. 22:19). 

The structure, extent, population, and layout of the an- 
cient city in Syria and Palestine at various periods are ques- 
tions to which no complete answer is provided by the written 
sources or by excavations of the sites in the region. Obviously, 
there must have been considerable differences between the 
various cities, resulting from the topographical character of 
the site, from the city’s function, etc., and no less from the fact 
that sometimes cities were built at the will of kings and did not 
come into being through a gradual historical process. On the 
basis of measurements and calculations that have been made, 
it can be asserted that in general the ancient cities occupied a 
restricted area. Even partial excavations are sufficient to show 
that a city covering an area of about 20 acres was considered 
large and comprised more than 3,000 inhabitants. Cities of 
medium size had from several hundred to a thousand fewer 
inhabitants. A few, mainly capital, cities, including Jerusalem 
and Samaria, had populations of as many as 10,000 or 20,000. 
Where the city was walled, it seems that one section of the 
population lived outside the walls and another inside. Many 
cities in Mesopotamia and Syria, and apparently in Palestine 
too, were divided into sectors, four of these being a common 
urban structure. Sometimes the inhabitants of the various 
quarters achieved a certain degree of administrative inde- 
pendence. The character of a particular quarter seems also in 
most instances to have been determined by the professional 
composition and class structure of its inhabitants. 

Towering above the city, at its most easily defensible 
point, rose the inner fortified area, the acropolis, which was 
the center of government and the main military stronghold. 
The acropolis consisted of a complex of government build- 
ings, including the palace of the ruler or king, the temple, the 
offices of the senior government officials, storehouses, and 
the like. This part was called the “tower” (Heb. migdal) or the 
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“citadel” (Heb. fel). Spread out around it were the quarters 
in which the inhabitants lived, with narrow streets winding 
between them. There were also a few open spaces (rehovot in 
the terminology of the Bible), usually situated close to the in- 
ner side of the city gates and known as “the square at the city 
gate,” which served as places for the inhabitants to gather and 
for public assemblies (Neh. 8:1; 11 Chron. 32:6). The city gate 
itself was a meeting place for the elders and ministers, and 
also the place where lawsuits were heard and legal sentences 
executed (Deut. 21:19; 22:24; Ruth 4:1ff. et al.). Apparently it 
was also a center for commercial transactions (Neh. 3:1, 28; 
12:39). The business of the city seems to have been conducted 
in markets (Song 3:2), most probably squares that were open 
during the day and could be locked at night (Eccles. 12:4). A 
parallel term to “market” is huz (“outside,” “street”), which was 
used specifically for international commercial transactions or 
as bazaar (1 Kings 20:34), but is also commonly found in con- 
nection with local trade (cf. “bakers’ street? Jer.37:21). 
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[Hanoch Reviv / Shimon Gibson (24 ed.)] 


CITY OF HOPE NATIONAL MEDICAL CENTER, medi- 
cal center under Jewish auspices. Initially conceived as a ha- 
ven for those stricken with tuberculosis (TB), City of Hope 
began when volunteers pitched two tents in 1914. By 2004, 
City of Hope had reached many historic milestones, leading 
to the organization's reputation as an internationally recog- 
nized biomedical research institution focusing on cancer, di- 
abetes, HIV/AIDS, and other life-threatening diseases. From 
its very beginning, City of Hope was blessed with visionaries 
from volunteer leadership to a forward-thinking medical, re- 
search, and administrative staff. 

This history-laden journey to greatness can be traced to 
1912, when the streets of Los Angeles rapidly filled with des- 
perate TB victims. The death of a young tailor from St. Louis 
sparked a group of Los Angeles businessmen and neighbors, 
principally those in the garment industry, to establish the 
Jewish Consumptive Relief Association. Developed clearly 
not only in response to the problem of Ts but also the exclu- 
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sion of Jews from available sanatoria, they vowed to build a 
sanatorium that would never bar a human being on the basis 
of race, creed, or national origin, and that care would be ren- 
dered free to all those suffering from TB. 

In 1912, 35 men and women met at the Music Hall in Los 
Angeles, and all agreed to “bind ourselves together and orga- 
nize for the purpose of raising funds and establishing suitable 
quarters for the aid, cure and comfort of our brothers and sis- 
ters afflicted with tuberculosis...” A charter was granted in 
May 1913, officially establishing the Los Angeles Sanatorium 
under the auspices of the Jewish Consumptive Relief Associa- 
tion of Southern California. A volunteer-driven organization, 
the institution was destined to become a national movement, 
with its mission of helping the afflicted “to find a new hope, a 
new healthy body and a new useful life” 

Following the purchase in December 1913 of 10 acres of 
land in Duarte, California, for $5,000, and the pitching of two 
old army tents in 1914, the place that would subsequently be- 
come known as City of Hope had taken physical form. 

City of Hope held conventions of volunteers and board 
members every two years until 2001 when the frequency de- 
creased to every three years. At the 1946 convention, volun- 
teers voted to transform the institution from a TB sanatorium 
into a national medical center dedicated to the treatment and 
research of cancer and other devastating diseases. 

Advances came quickly. In 1954, a Parent Participation 
Program was pioneered, so mothers and fathers could learn 
details about the care their child was receiving. A year later, 
a low-cost cobalt “bomb” was developed, enabling clinicians 
to administer radiation therapy to cancer patients in a cost-ef- 
fective manner. Another milestone was reached in 1976, when 
City of Hope became one of only six medical centers nationally 
to institute a Bone Marrow Transplantation Program, advanc- 
ing cancer treatment profoundly. In 1978, recombinant DNA 
technology was developed at City of Hope that led to the first 
product of biotechnology approved by the U.S. Food and Drug 
Administration, a type of synthetic insulin that is now used by 
more than 4 million people with diabetes worldwide. 

In 1983, a $10 million grant from Dr. Arnold and Mabel 
Beckman established City of Hope’s Beckman Research Insti- 
tute, securing its place as a renowned research center. And in 
1998 the National Cancer Institute designated City of Hope a 
Comprehensive Cancer Center - one in a select group in the 
USS. to be so named. 

In 2001, a $36 million contribution from Betty and Irwin 
Helford, the largest gift ever made to City of Hope, provided 
major funding for the Helford Clinical Research Hospital, 
which opened in 2005. 

[Deborah K. Swanson (24 ed.)] 


CITY OF REFUGE (Heb. 0977 1’¥). Moses assigned six cit- 
ies (Num. 35:13, Deut. 19:9) to which “shall flee thither and 
live whoso killeth his neighbor unawares and hated him not 
in time past.” Moses himself set aside three of these cities (Be- 
zer, Ramoth, and Golan) in Transjordan (Deut. 4:43), while 
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Joshua “sanctified” the other three (Kedesh, Shechem, and 
Hebron) west of the Jordan after the conquest (Josh. 20:7).(See 
Map: Cities of Refuge). These cities were all populated towns 
in which the manslayer would be immune from persecution 
by the *blood avenger (Num. 35:12) and where he could lead 
a normal life and earn his livelihood. The biblical institution 
is not utopian. Among ancient peoples (Phoenicians, Syrians, 
Greeks, and Romans) certain shrines or sacred precincts pro- 
vided security to fugitives (Greenberg, Greenfield in Bibliog- 
raphy). An Aramaic treaty inscription of the eighth century 
B.C.E. from Sefire (111:47—) indicates that Aleppo was a city of 
refuge. The institution of asylum is particularly well attested 
in the Hellenistic period. 

Rabbinic tradition elaborated the biblical regulations. 
Thus the words “and live” (Deut. 4:42; 19:5) were interpreted 
to mean that he was entitled to all normal amenities of life: 
ifhe was a scholar he was even entitled to take his school with 
him; if a pupil he was entitled to have his teacher brought 
to him (Mak. 10a). But to discourage avengers from frequent- 
ing these cities, certain trades — believed to increase commer- 
cial intercourse - were banned to them, such as the manufac- 
ture of textiles, ropes, and glassware (Tosef., Mak. 3:9), and 
the sale of arms and hunting tools (Mak. 10a). According 
to a later tradition, it was not only the six cities of refuge 
proper (which were all levitical cities: Num. 35:6), but also 
the additional 42 cities allotted to the levites (Josh. 21; 1 Chron. 
6:39 ff.) which provided a refuge to manslayers (Mak. 13a; 
Maim. Yad, Roze’ah 8:9) — the difference between the six cit- 
ies and the other levitical cities being that in the former one 
was automatically immune from persecution, whereas in 
the latter asylum had to be expressly requested (ibid., 8:10). 
Moreover, in the former one could claim housing as of right 
(Tosef., Mak. 3:6), whereas in the latter one had to pay rent 
(Mak. 13a). 

The procedure - which talmudic scholars reconstructed 
from biblical accounts - was that the manslayer fled to the 
nearest city of refuge: in order to facilitate his escape, road 
signs had to be put up on all crossings showing the way to 
the refuge (Mak. 10b; Tosef., Mak. 3:5), and all roads lead- 
ing to a city of refuge had to be straight and level and always 
kept in good repair (Yad, loc. cit., 8:5). On arrival, the man 
had to present himself at the city gate before the elders of the 
city, who would give him accommodation (Josh. 20:4). After- 
ward he would be taken to court, which provided an escort 
to protect him from any encounter with the avenger on the 
way from the city to the court or back (Mak. 2:5-6). Should 
the court find him guilty of premeditated murder, he would 
be executed; if found guilty of unpremeditated manslaughter, 
he would be returned to the city of refuge to stay there until 
the death of the then officiating high priest; if no high priest 
was alive or officiated at the time of the verdict, or if it was 
a high priest who killed or was killed, the killer would have 
to stay there for life (Maim. loc. cit., 7:10). It is reported that 
mothers of the priests would have food and clothing sent to 
the refugees, so as to persuade them to pray for a long life for 
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Cities of refuge in ancient Erez Israel. 


the priests, notwithstanding their exile (Mak. 2:6). During 
their stay they were not allowed to leave the city precincts, not 
even in order to testify in court where a man's life depended 
on their testimony (Mak. 2:7; Maim. loc. cit., 7:8); for if they 
left the city, the avengers were free to kill them (Num. 35:27). 
They were allowed to occupy places of honor in the cities of 
refuge, provided that they first disclosed to the people hon- 
oring them that they had come there as refugees (Mak. 2:8; 
Tosef., Mak. 3:8). On his release from the city of refuge, the 
refugee returned to normal life wherever he pleased, and if the 
avenger killed him he was guilty of murder (Maim. loc. cit., 
7:13). Opinions were divided as to whether positions of trust 
and honor were restored to him or whether he had forfeited 
them (Mak. 2:8) because of the misfortune he had brought into 
the world (Maim. loc. cit., 7:14). Exile to a city of refuge was 
tantamount to punishment for unintentional homicide and, 
like punishment for murder, could not be compounded (see 
*Compounding Offenses) by the payment of blood money 
(Num. 35:32). 
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A more ancient type of asylum was the *altar: as a mur- 
derer with malice aforethought is to be taken from God’s very 
altar “that he may die” (Ex. 21:14), so may the unintentional 
manslayer seek refuge at the altar to escape punishment (Mak. 
12a; Maim. loc. cit., 5:12); and if he does, he is led away from 
the altar and escorted into a city of refuge (ibid., 5:14). Several 
instances of manslayers seeking refuge at the altar are reported 
in the Bible (1 Kings 1:50; 2:28-30). 


[Haim Hermann Cohn] 


In the State of Israel 

The laws of exile to a city of refuge served the Israeli Supreme 
Court as an inspiration in establishing the rights of incarcer- 
ated prisoners. In the Weil case (Hc 114/86, Weil v. State of 
Israel, 41(3) PD 477), the Court dealt with the issue of whether 
a prisoner has a right to have marital relations with his wife. 
In his decision, Justice Elon noted that Jewish law does not 
discuss the question because the penalty of incarceration was 
not used much in Jewish communities; nevertheless, the laws 
of the city of refuge in Jewish law may serve as an example 
and inspiration for the proper treatment of prisoners serving 
a jail sentence: 


The Torah explains exile to a city of refuge as providing the 
accidental killer with the means to be saved from the blood 
avenger. Already during the tannaitic period, exile to the city 
of refuge was seen as constituting punishment for the act of kill- 
ing, so that the killer must be exiled even if there is no chance 
that the relative of the victim will be seeking revenge, or when 
the killer has voluntarily waived such a defense (Sifrei Devarim 
§181; cf. Or Sameah on Maimonides, Yad, Roze’ah u-Shemirat 
ha-Nefesh 6.12; D.Z. Hoffman, Sefer Devarim on Deutig:5) 


(pp. 494-495). 


The Court cited Sefer Ha-Hinnukh no. 410 to the effect that 
the main reason for exile to the city of refuge is to punish the 
accidental killer, who caused such a great calamity, by his im- 
prisonment in a city of refuge and separation from his friends 
and home. 

The Court proceeded to discuss the conditions of the 
exile’s stay in the city of refuge: 


One convicted of killing a person was exiled to a city of refuge 
together with his family. Moreover, he was given housing oppor- 
tunities and means of support, means of education and study, 
and other essential human requirements. As stated, the 42 towns 
that were inhabited by the Levites, who were the people’s teach- 
ers and wise men, served as cities of refuge, and this environ- 
ment served to rehabilitate the exile-prisoner. These laws, and 
others like them, are repeated in various Talmudic sources. (See 
Sifrei on Numbers and Deuteronomy, ibid.; Mishna, Makkot 
7.1-13.1; Tosefta, Makkot, 2-3). We will review several of these, 
as discussed by Maimonides, op. cit., 7.1, 67-3 8.8: 

Ifa disciple is exiled to a city of refuge, his teacher must be 
exiled with him, for Scripture says, And he shall live (Deut. 9:4), 
that is: make it possible for him to live on. For life for scholars 
and for those who seek wisdom is like death when they are de- 
prived of the study of Torah. 

Similarly, if a teacher goes into exile, his school must be 
exiled with him. 
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If most of the inhabitants of a city of refuge are slayers, it 
cannot provide asylum further, for Scripture says, And declare 
his cause in the ears of the elders of that city (Josh. 20:4); but 
his cause must not be the same as their cause. Similarly, a city 
without elders cannot provide asylum, for Scripture says, The 
elders of that city (ibid.). 

If a slayer is exiled to a city of refuge and its citizens wish 
to honor him, he must say to them, “I am a slayer.” If they re- 
ply, “That makes no difference,’ he may accept the honor from 
them. 

A city of refuge may not be situated either in a small town 
or in a large city, but only in a town of medium size. It must 
be situated only at places where there are markets and where 
there is a water supply. If there is no water supply, one must be 
provided. Such a city must be situated near other settlements. If 
the number of these diminishes they must be increased. If the 
population of the city diminishes, priests, levites and ordinary 
Israelites must be drafted into it ... 


There are a number of instructive disputes in the Mishnah re- 
garding the status of the exiled prisoner after he has returned 
from his exile. Thus in TB, Makkot 13a we read: 


And he returns to the authority he held (if he was a tribal leader 
or head of a clan, he returns to his former prominence when 
he returns to the city upon the death of the High Priest (Rashi, 
ad loc). This is the view of Rabbi Meir. Rabbi Yehudah says: He 
does not return to the authority he held. 

The law is in accordance with Rabbi Yehudah’s position. 
(Maimonides., op cit., 7.13) 

Ifa slayer returns home after the death of the High Priest, 
he is regarded as any other person, ... for his exile atoned for 
his crime. Yet although atonement was effected for him he may 
never resume any office he formerly had, but he must remain 
deprived of his honors throughout his life because so great 
an offense occurred through his agency. He does not return 
to his office and to his honors, but he can return to another 
[type of] office, and after serving his sentence - “he is like any 
other person” 

Rabbi Yom Tov Ibn Ashvili, the Ritba - one of the great 
Jewish legal sages of fourteenth century Spain - made an in- 
teresting comment. He wrote that anyone who has been con- 
victed of intentional murder may not return to any position of 
authority whatsoever because of the severity of the sin of mur- 
der, which is more extreme than any other sin. In the Ritba’s 
view, the severity of causing the death of another person - even 
if done accidentally — is also the basis of Rabbi Yehudah’s posi- 
tion. Rabbi Yehudah believed that the killer does not return to 
the office he held, and therefore he agrees that “with regard to all 
other sins, anyone who has fully repented, can be appointed to 
anything of which he is worthy, even as a first choice, and there 
is no need to say that he returns to what he or his ancestors have 
held before” (Hiddushei Ha-Ritba, at Makkot 13a; cf. Encyclope- 
dia Talmudica, 5:,. 220ff., 6: 122ff..). (Ibid., pp. 4954-97). 


The Court concludes the discussion of the city of refuge as 
a source for learning the proper methods of punishment by 
stating that: 
The rule of the blood avenger and the subject of the cities of ref- 
uge are not implemented in our time, but the concept of pun- 


ishment represented by the city of refuge should be an example 
for us in discussing the methods of punishment, the manner in 
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which they are to be executed, and the goals of these methods. 
The punishment of exile to a city of refuge and the details of its 
laws are an example of a form of restriction of freedom - the 
exiled prisoner is restricted in terms of his movement and may 
not leave the area of the city of refuge - in which the human 
dignity of the one being punished is maintained, as is his posi- 
tion as a family member and his place in the society in which 
he had lived. The idea and the laws incorporated in the punish- 
ment of restriction of the freedom of a prisoner who has been ex- 
iled to a city of refuge constitute an example of imprisonment as 
an ideal punishment to which society should strive, even if no 
chance of actually achieving it can be hoped for in our current 
society. (Ibid., p. 497). 


The court continues, with regard to the society and to the 
criminal activity within it: 


And the Jewish ideal of punishment places a great emphasis 
on the society’s part in responsibility for the criminals within 
it, as perhaps exemplified by the idea developed by some com- 
mentators regarding the Torah’s statement that the prisoner- 
exile shall remain in the city of refuge until the death of the 
High Priest. And why is that? Because the High Priest, who is 
the people's spiritual leader and educator, is “guilty” in that ac- 
cidental killings occurred during his time, since if he had been 
successful in educating the generation and had properly prayed 
for that generation, such a calamity would not have occurred. 
Hence, the exile must stay in the city of refuge until the High 
Priest’s death. The Mishnah thus goes on to say “the moth- 
ers of the priests would bring them [the exiles] food and shel- 
ter so that they would not pray for their sons’ death (Makkot, 
ibid.), so that the prisoners would feel well and comfortable in 
the city of refuge, where they were serving their sentence ... 
(Ibid., pp. 4974-98). 


In conclusion, relying upon the above discussion, the Court 
held that the prisoner's right to be with his partner exceeds 
the difficulties involved in realizing this right - difficulties 
which flow from the need to carry out the punishment of 
incarceration. The Court therefore held that the prisons 
and the legislature must allow the exercise of this right, by 
giving furloughs or setting up prison facilities for this pur- 
pose. 

This ruling was written before the State of Israel en- 
acted the Basic Law: Human Dignity and Liberty. Today, after 
the enactment of that law, which requires that laws be inter- 
preted and implemented through a synthesis of the values 
of the State of Israel as a Jewish state with its values as a dem- 
ocratic state, the Courts must certainly decide these matters 
relating to human rights and dignity in accordance with the 
principles established in Jewish law over the course of genera- 
tions. 

For additional material on the city of refuge as source of 
inspiration for imprisonment in our days, see, Cr.E 3007/02 
State of Israel v. Avinon, (District Court of Jerusalem, Judge 
Moshe Drori). 

For further discussion of this subject, see the entry *Im- 
prisonment. 

[Menachem Elon (24 ed.)] 
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CIUDAD REAL, town in Castile, Spain. Jews probably set- 
tled there at the period of its foundation as a frontier post 
by *Alfonso x (1252-84) under the name of Villa Real; they 
are mentioned in financial transactions here as early as 1264. 
The annual tax paid in 1290, 25,486 maravedis, indicates that 
the community was of average size. The Jewish quarter was 
located in the eastern part of the city. It was destroyed dur- 
ing the anti-Jewish riots of 1391, and the Jewish community 
ceased to exist, but a number of *Conversos remained. The 
riots against the Conversos in Castile in 1449 began in June 
in Ciudad Real. Here they defended themselves actively in 
street fighting, but the populace set fire to their homes and 
the survivors fled from the city. Riots recurred in 1464, 1467, 
and 1469, and reached a climax in 1474. Although no Jewish 
community existed, Don Abraham *Benveniste of Guadala- 
jara was tax farmer in Ciudad Real in 1481. 

In 1483, an Inquisitional tribunal was set up in Ciu- 
dad Real, empowered to prosecute those Conversos living in 
La Mancha, the archdiocese of Toledo, and throughout Campo 
de Calatrava, who were suspected of Judaizing practices. 
This tribunal was the third to be established in Castile, after 
those of Seville and Cérdoba. It operated for two years, dur- 
ing which many Conversos were burnt at the stake. Fifty- 
seven files of cases tried by the Inquisition are extant, which 
suggest that the Conversos in Ciudad Real remained loyal 
to Judaism and even invited rabbis and scholars to instruct 
them in Jewish religion and law. The establishment of the tri- 
bunal in Ciudad Real may be considered a preliminary step 
towards its transfer to Toledo, where a strong Converso com- 
munity resided. In the first period of the trials the most im- 
portant Conversos suspected of judaizing were summoned 
so that their trial would encourage others to come forward 
and confess. There were about 50 Converso households in 
Ciudad Real at the time, which means that, on the basis of 
the records, not one Converso family escaped the attention 
of the tribunal. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, index; L. Delgado Merchan, His- 
toria documentada de Ciudad Real (1907). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
H. Beinart, Anusim be-Din ha-Inkvizizyah (1965), passim (Eng. 1981, 
Span.1983); idem, Records of the Trial of The Spanish Inquisition in 
Ciudad Real, 4 vols. (1974-85); J. Miguel Blazquez, Ciudad Real y 
la Inquisicion (1987); L.R. Villegas Diaz, in: Encuentros en Sefarad, 
(1987), 175-88. 

{Haim Beinart / Yom Tov Assis (24 ed.)] 
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CIUDAD RODRIGO, city in Castile, western Spain, near the 
Portuguese border. The Jews living there already enjoyed cer- 
tain rights in the 13" century. These are specified in the fuero 
(municipal charter), which regulated matters such as protec- 
tion from assault, exaction of debts, legal testimony, etc. In 
1285 the community of Ciudad Rodrigo was an aljama. After 
the death of Alfonso 1x of Leén in 1230 the Jewish commu- 
nity of Ciudad Rodrigo was one of the Leonese communities 
that were attacked and sacked. Nothing is known of how the 
Jews in Ciudad Rodrigo fared during the anti-Jewish riots in 
Spain of 1391. The community flourished, however, during the 
15‘ century. In 1439 it paid an annual tax of 1,000 silver mara- 
vedis. In 1481 R. Judah of Ciudad Rodrigo was appointed one 
of the tax farmers of the kingdom; in 1489 Lunbroso Abenaso 
was granted the considerable sum of 100,000 maravedis on 
the marriage of his daughter, in recognition of his services to 
the crown. The Jews of Ciudad Rodrigo formed one of the six 
aljamas that existed in Leon on the eve of the Expulsion. Ciu- 
dad Rodrigo became a transit station for exiles on their way to 
Portugal, after the decree of expulsion of the Jews from Spain 
in 1492. They were joined by those leaving the city itself. The 
synagogue had been sequestered in May and given to the mu- 
nicipality for conversion into a church. The Catholic monarchs 
donated the synagogue to the confraternity of the Passion to 
convert it into a church and establish a hospital there. The hos- 
pital building still exists. Within the convent-hospital there is 
an ancient church which could have been originally the syna- 
gogue. The Jewish quarter was nearby, in the streets of Velayos, 
Colegios, Campo de Carniceros, and Zurradores. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Urkunden, 2 (1936), index; A. Millares 
Carlo, Paleografia espafiola (19367), plate xxiv; Cantera, in: Sefarad, 2 
(1942), 339; Suarez Fernandez, Documentos, index. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: A. Bernal Estévez, in: Hispania, 172 (1989), 697-712; F. Sierro 
Malmierca, Judios, moriscos e Inquisicién en Ciudad Rodrigo (1990). 


[Haim Beinart / Yom Tov Assis (2™4 ed.)] 


CIVIDALE, small town in Friuli, northeastern Italy. Erro- 
neous interpretation of an inscription led the Jews of Civi- 
dale to boast that their ancestors had been living there from 
604 B.C.E., but the first authentic evidence of Jewish settle- 
ment dates from 1239 C.E. when a rabbinical court met in 
Cividale. Jewish moneylenders are first mentioned in 1321. In 
1336 the building of a synagogue was interrupted. Numerous 
tombstones dating from the 14"* century have been found. In 
1494 a *Monte di Pieta was opened in Cividale and money- 
lending by Jews was temporarily prohibited. In 1509 during the 
wars of the League of Cambrai against Venice, the Jews were 
accused by the Venetians of having aided the imperial army 
to enter the city, and were expelled from Cividale, but were 
subsequently readmitted. Renewed threats of expulsion in 
1518 and 1572 were probably not carried out. In 1603 Jews were 
still engaged in moneylending in Cividale. The community 
gradually diminished after this date and subsequently ceased 
to exist. The name Cividal(e), common in Italian Jewry, was 
borne by a family originating from this place. Its best-known 
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member was ABIGDOR CIVIDAL (d. 1601), rabbi in Venice in 
1597 and eminent talmudist. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Grion, Guida storica di Cividale (1899); 
Avneri, in: Tarbiz, 31 (1961/62), 291-6; Roth, Italy, index; Milano, Ita- 
lia, index; Servi, in: Vessillo Israelitico, 47 (1899), 250-3; L. Blau, (ed.), 
Leone Modenas Briefe und Schriftstuecke, 2 (Ger. and Heb. 1905). ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Tagliaferri, Storia e immagini di una citta nel 
Friuli (1983), index. 


[Attilio Milano] 


CIVIL MARRIAGE, a marriage ceremony between Jews, 
celebrated in accordance with the secular, and not the Jew- 
ish law. 


The Problem in Jewish Law 

Since in Jewish law a woman is not considered a wife (eshet 
ish) unless she has been married “properly,’ i.e., in one of the 
ways recognized by Jewish law (Yad, Ishut 1:3; Tur, EH 26; Sh. 
Ar., EH 26:1), any marriage celebrated according to the secu- 
lar law and not intended to be in accordance with the “Law 
of Moses and Israel” should prima facie not be a “proper” one 
in the above-mentioned sense. The authorities nevertheless 
discuss the question whether, according to Jewish law, the 
consequences of marriage may apply to a civil marriage. This 
question arises from the fact that the parties are living together 
with the intention to live as husband and wife and not licen- 
tiously, and also from the halakhic presumption - the appli- 
cation of which is subject to differences of opinions (see be- 
low) - that “a Jew does not live licentiously when he is able to 
live according to the mitzvah” (Yad, Ishut 7:23). Therefore, in 
the absence of evidence to the contrary, a Jewish couple living 
together as husband and wife are presumed to be doing so for 
the purpose of marriage to be constituted by their intercourse 
(kiddushei biah - see *Marriage), and such a marriage is to be 
regarded valid when there is no other impediment (Git. 81b; 
Ket. 73a; Yad, loc. cit. and Gerushin 10:17, 19; Sh. Ar., EH 149:1, 
2). The question accordingly is whether a couple married in a 
civil ceremony only and living together with the intention to 
live as husband and wife, and regarded as such by the public, 
are to be considered as being married to each other according 
to halakhah by way of kiddushei biah, which would necessitate 
a get (*divorce in accordance with law) if they should want to 
marry other parties. The civil (or un-Jewish) ceremony may 
indicate that the parties do not want to be married according 
to Jewish law and the situation would thus be worse than if 
no ceremony at all had taken place. 


Difference of Opinions of the Posekim 

The above question, in all its implications, first arose at the 
end of the 15"* century with regard to the *anusim of the ex- 
pulsion from Spain (1492) who were prevented from openly 
practicing the Jewish faith and thus compelled to marry not 
in accordance with the “Law of Moses and Israel” but in ac- 
cordance with the customs of the Catholic Church only. The 
opinions of the posekim were divided on the matter and have 
remained unreconciled. 
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One view was that on the basis of halakhah no signifi- 
cance is to be attached to non-Jewish marriages and that co- 
habitation by virtue thereof does not amount to kiddushei 
biah, inasmuch as the latter means sexual relations between 
the parties for the sake of kiddushin, in this manner to create 
between themselves the legal tie of husband and wife accord- 
ing to Jewish law - whereas cohabitation between the parties 
by virtue of a civil marriage takes place not in order to thereby 
establish the marriage but rather on the basis of a marriage 
already celebrated. Moreover, their very marriage in a civil 
ceremony is an indication that they specifically desire to have 
the marital status not in accordance with the Law of Moses 
and Israel but in accordance with secular law. Hence, accord- 
ing to this view, a woman married in a civil ceremony could 
at most be considered a *concubine and therefore without 
the legal status in relation to the man which emanates from 
marriage according to the Law of Moses and Israel: “Having 
started with marriage in accordance with the laws of the gen- 
tiles, they are to be considered as if having declared explicitly 
their intention not to be married in accordance with the law 
of Moses and Israel but in the ways of the gentiles who are not 
subject to gittin and kiddushin and, if so, she is not as a wife 
to him but like a concubine without ketubbah and kiddushin” 
(Resp. Ribash nos. 5 and 6; see also Beit Yosef, EH 149 (concl.); 
Sh. Ar. EH 33:1; 149:6). 

According to this view, the legal result of such cohabita- 
tion cannot be more favorable than if the man, even for the 
purpose of kiddushin in accordance with law, recites toward 
the woman words which, according to the halakhah, are in- 
capable of bringing about their marriage; in a civil marriage, 
moreover, the words he recites not only are not intended for 
kiddushin according to the Law of Moses and of Israel but 
have as their express object marriage in accordance with the 
secular law (Resp. Ridbaz, cited in Freimann, Seder Kiddu- 
shin..., 365). Thus, there is also no room for applying here the 
presumption against “licentious living” (see above), since that 
presumption only applies to “good” Jews (kesherim) - i.e., not 
to the licentious, such as those who willingly deny the Jewish 
faith (Resp. Ribash no. 6; see also Yad, Gerushin 10:19, Mag- 
gid Mishneh thereto and to Nahalot 4:6; Tur, EH 149; Sh. Ar., 
EH 149:5; Resp. Radbaz no. 351; Kol Mevasser, pt. 1, no. 22). Ac- 
cording to this opinion, a civil marriage creates no rights or 
change of status, neither concerning family law nor the law of 
inheritance, and thus there is no need for divorce or for prior 
permission in order to enable the parties to marry other per- 
sons. This view rejects also the legal reasoning which would 
require the said parties - in order to obtain permission to re- 
marry — to obtain a get mi-humra (i.e., out of strictness), lest 
the public, being unaware of the true position and consider- 
ing them to be husband and wife in accordance with Jewish 
law, conclude that any such husband and wife could each en- 
ter into a marriage contract with another party without first 
having been divorced from each other; on the contrary, the 
requirement of a get mi-humrah may create the mistaken im- 
pression that a civil marriage creates a matrimonial tie — since 
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a get is only possible in respect of an existing marriage - and 
therefore even a get mi-humra is to be refrained from. Accord- 
ingly, the problem of an *agunah can also not arise in respect 
to a woman married in a civil ceremony only (see Freimann, 
op. cit., and sources there quoted, pp. 358-60, 364; Mishpetei 
Uziel, EH no. 59). 

According to another opinion, upholding the require- 
ment of get mi-humra for parties married in a civil ceremony 
only, as a precondition to the marriage of either of them to 
another party in accordance with Jewish law, emphasizes the 
danger that the public be led astray and believe that husband 
and wife, although properly married, are permitted to enter 
into a marriage contract with others before being divorced 
from each other (see Freimann, op. cit, 367, 370-5). This view 
is supported in various additional ways. Some scholars hold 
that a civil marriage may, possibly, be regarded as a form of 
kiddushei shetar (marriage by deed - see *Marriage), since in 
connection with civil marriage the parties to it generally sign 
in a governmental marriage register, and on the strength of 
such marriage take upon themselves, by virtue of law, certain 
obligations resembling those imposed on husband and wife 
married in accordance with Jewish law (Freimann, 370-1). 
Nevertheless, the first opinion sees a fundamental difference 
between a marriage by shetar and the said signing of the reg- 
ister, to wit: in the former case the man delivers the shetar 
to the woman for the purpose of thereby bringing about the 
marriage — i.e., the delivery of the shetar concurrently with his 
recital of the words ,“Behold, you are consecrated unto me by 
this shetar according to the Law of Moses and of Israel,” creates 
the matrimonial status between the parties - whereas sign- 
ing the register in connection with a civil marriage is no more 
than proof that their marriage has already taken place. 

Another reason advanced in upholding the requirement 
of get mi-humrah in the circumstances outlined above is that 
cohabitation following upon a civil marriage may possibly be 
seen as having an element of kiddushei biah, since the parties 
live together not for the purpose of prostitution but because 
they regard themselves as married (although only by virtue of 
civil marriage) and are so regarded by the public. According to 
this opinion, to such parties the above-mentioned presump- 
tion against licentious living may possibly be applied (Helkat 
Mehokek 26, n. 3; and see Freimann, 360). Other posekim see 
an element of kiddushei kesef (“marriage by money” - see 
*Marriage) in a civil marriage, at all events when celebrated in 
countries where the groom, in accordance with local custom, 
hands a wedding ring to his bride even though he does so in 
pursuance of the civil marriage and not for the sake of kiddu- 
shin in terms of Jewish law (see Freimann, 371ff.). 


The Halakhah in Practice 

The above dispute stems essentially from the fact that on the 
one hand a civil marriage is a prima facie indication by the 
parties of their disinterest in marriage according to Jewish law; 
yet on the other hand, the surrounding circumstances may 
sometimes leave room for doubt as to whether the require- 
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ments of a Jewish marriage had not been fulfilled nevertheless. 
Hence, the legal status of the parties requires determination 
according to the circumstances of each case, with particular 
regard to the legal system, social background, and degree of 
freedom pertaining to the celebration of marriages prevailing 
in the country concerned. In countries with no restriction on 
the celebration of marriages in accordance with Jewish law, 
whether recognized - or allowed - by the state without or 
only after a civil marriage, the absence of the Jewish ceremony 
can be considered a clear expression of the parties’ intention 
to be married only in accordance with the secular law, and 
therefore they are not to be considered married under Jewish 
law. Consequently, neither Jewish family law or law of inheri- 
tance will be applicable to the parties, nor any branch of Jew- 
ish law whose operation is dependent upon the existence of a 
valid Jewish marriage between them. In contrast, however, in 
countries where the celebration of a Jewish marriage is likely 
to bring the parties into danger — as may be the case in some 
communist states — and it can be assumed that, but for the 
danger, the parties would have celebrated their marriage ac- 
cording to Jewish law, there may be room for assuming, by vir- 
tue of the presumption against “licentious living” (see above), 
that a valid kiddushin has taken place between them. In this 
event the parties will require a get mi-humrah before either is 
permitted to enter into another marriage (Terumat ha-Deshen 
no. 209; Sh. Ar., EH 26:1 and Rema thereto; Helkat Mehokek 26, 
n. 3; Mishpetei Uziel, EH no. 59 and cf. nos. 54-57). It follows 
that even in such countries no element of kiddushin is recog- 
nized as attaching to the relationship between parties entering 
into a civil marriage if they are non-observant Jews who com- 
pletely deny Jewish law (Kol Mevasser, pt. 1, no. 22). 

It is accepted, however, that in cases where there would 
be danger of the woman becoming an agunah, the circum- 
stances that gave rise to the need of a get mi-humrah will not 
be considered sufficient grounds to bar her from remarrying 
and she will be granted permission to do so without a get (Kol 
Mevasser, pt. 1, no. 22; Melammed Leho’il, EH 20). Either party 
to a civil marriage will be entitled from the start to demand 
that the bet din oblige the other party to grant or accept a get 
because the doubt arising from such a marriage entails a risk, 
as above-mentioned, for the claimant and there is no justi- 
fication for the defending party to be permitted to prolong 
this situation of risk and all it entails for the claimant (Keneset 
Gedolah, £4 1, Beit Yosef 24; PDR 3:369, 373-80). 

Where a get mi-humra is granted, there is a difference 
of opinion among rabbinic authorities as to whether or not 
the divorced woman may remarry a kohen, who is generally 
proscribed from marrying a divorcee. The general consensus 
among Sephardi authorities is to allow the woman to remarry 
a kohen since a get mi-humra is the result of stringency and 
not absolutely required. Many Ashkenazi rabbis, however, 
do not permit a woman who has received a get mi-humra to 
marry a kohen (Rema, EH 6:1; Yabia Omer, pt. 6, EH 1; Shem- 
esh u-Magen, pt. 3, EH 14-15, 75; Seridei Esh, pt. 3, no. 51; Ziz 
Eliezer, pt. 11, no. 81, ch. 2). 
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The claim by a wife for alimony cannot be entertained 
against her husband on the strength of their civil marriage 
alone, since such a claim must be founded on a marriage con- 
tract in accordance with Jewish law. She cannot do any more 
than offer facts giving rise to doubt only of the existence of 
kiddushin, a doubt which does not suffice to entitle the plain- 
tiff to obtain a monetary judgment against the defendant 
(PDR 3:378f.; a decision of a local rabbinical court in Israel 
may be noted, however, in which it was held, in the case of a 
Jewish couple seeking a divorce after being married in 1942 
in a civil ceremony in Russia, that, on the basis of an assumed 
agreement, their common property was to be divided in ac- 
cordance with the lex loci celebrationis with reference to the 
division of property in such circumstances; PDR, 5:124—-8 and 
see *Conflict of Laws). 


The Approach of the Courts in the State of Israel 

Marriage and divorce in Israel between Jews can only take 
place in accordance with Jewish Law (sec. 2 of the “Rabbinical 
Courts Jurisdiction (Marriage and Divorce) Law, 5713-1953”) 
and, thus, no civil marriage between Jews can be contracted 
in Israel. In the case of a Jewish couple married abroad in a 
civil ceremony, the Israeli Supreme Court has yet to rule de- 
finitively on the validity of such a marriage. Instead, it has 
adopted an approach whereby the legal consequences of the 
civil marriage are determined under civil contract law and the 
doctrine of “Good Faith” Thus, a civil court may decide on 
the financial ramifications of the civil marriage, such as ali- 
mony and division of assets, including property, based upon 
the intent of the parties and principles of good faith, even 
without necessarily addressing the legal issue of the couple's 
marital status. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.Ch. Freimann, Seder Kiddushin ve- 
Nissw’in... (1945), 346-84; A.A. Rudner, Mishpetei Ishut (1949), 132-42; 
E.L. Globus, in: Ha-Peraklit, 8 (1951/52), 52-62, 344-51; Z. Domb, in: 
Noam, 2 (1959), 235-40; Ch.S. Harlap, ibid., 241-5; M. Schreibmann, 
ibid., 246f.; M. Silberg, Ha-Maamad ha-Ishi be- Yisrael (1965*), 222-51; 
B. Schereschewsky, Dinei Mishpahah (19677), 83-95; M. Elon, Hakikah 
Datit (1968), 77-79, 169-72. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Dichovsky, in: 
Tehumin, 2 (1981), 252-66; M. Shava, in: Tel Aviv University Studies in 
Law, 9 (1989), 311-46; B. Schereschewsky, Dinei Mishpahah (1993*), 
75-87; N.E. Frimer and D.I. Frimer, in: N.E. Frimer, A Jewish Quest 
for Jewish Meaning (1993), 144-83; M. Shava, Ha-Din ha-Ishi be-Yis- 
rael, 1 (20014), 539-74. 


[Ben-Zion (Benno) Schereschewsky / Dov I. Frimer (24 ed.)] 


CIVILTA CATTOLICA, LA, official Catholic bi-monthly. 
Founded in 1849 by Jesuit writers, and published first in Na- 
ples (1850) then in Rome, this review has been the faithful in- 
terpreter of papal thought and gained an influence far beyond 
Catholic circles. Until 1933, its contributors also remained 
strictly anonymous. From the outset, the review attacked 
*Freemasonry, liberalism under all forms, and, above all, the 
synagogue which “had put Man-The-God on the Cross” (vol. 
46 (1895), no. 1, 262), thus bringing about the dispersion of 
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the Jews and causing their “irritating” presence throughout 
the earth. 

With the accession of Pope Leo x11 (1878), the casuistic 
approach was replaced by systematic defamation. Civilta wrote 
of “Jewish hatred... against mankind - Jews excepted” (vol. 
32 (1881), no. 5, 727); of the “anti-social spirit of Judaism’; and 
of the “necessity of hating it” (ibid., no. 6, 603, 608). Worst of 
all was the review’s attitude concerning the *blood libel. More 
than a century earlier Cardinal Ganganelli (later Pope *Clem- 
ent xiv) had declared the accusation groundless but Civilta 
Cattolica nonetheless wrote of the Jews of *Trent, “mingling 
unleavened bread with Christian blood, every year, at Pass- 
over, and of the “present Jewish use of Christian blood in pas- 
chal bread and wine.” Civilta dwelt further on “the reality of 
the use of Christian blood in many rituals of the modern syn- 
agogue” (vol. 34 (1883), no. 1, 606 ff.) as “demonstrated” in the 
*Tiszaeszlar case, which Civilta considered to be authentic be- 
yond doubt. Likewise Captain *Dreyfus could be nothing but 
a traitor, while France was governed by *Freemasonry, which 
itself was controlled by the Jews. However, the Jews should not 
be exiled from France for they were a people accursed by God, 
scattered to the four corners of the earth in order to testify by 
their ubiquity to the truth of Christianity (vol. 49 (1898), no. 
1, 273-87). Thus, anti-Jewish prejudice had again been given 
a moral nihil obstat and an encouragement to proceed with 
the worst excesses. Nor did Civilta relent during the following 
decades, although “blood” charges were dropped. 

Three years after the advent of the Third Reich, the re- 
view actively competed with Nazi propaganda, setting out in 
detail all the arguments for Christian antisemitism as distin- 
guished from the racial antisemitism of the Nazis. The Jews, 
stated the writer, “have become the masters of the world” 
(vol. 87 (1936), no. 37-8); “Their prototype is the banker, and 
their supreme ideal to turn the world into an incorporated 
joint-stock company” (ibid, 39-40). In search of a solution 
to the “Jewish Question” Civilta analyzed Zionism. Would 
the Jews, asked the writer, once they had realized the Zionist 
state, “give up their messianic aspiration to world domination 
and preponderance, both capitalistic and revolutionary? Be- 
sides, what would be the attitude of the Christians when they 
saw the Holy Places in Jewish hands?” (vol. 88 (1937), no. 2, 
418-31). As Civilta Cattolica saw it, the only way to salvation 
was through conversion. 

Throughout World War 11 (1939-45), Civilta’s silence over 
the fate of the Jews echoed that of *Pius x11. Later, the “un- 
precedented cruelty of the massacres of Jews and Poles,” and 
“the horror of concentration camps, gas and torture cham- 
bers,’ were mentioned in an article which raised doubts about 
the very principle and objectivity of the Nuremberg trials and 
stated, among other things, that “conceding even that, on the 
diplomatic ground, Germany had been the one to set the gun- 
powder on fire, historically, they had been compelled to do 
so’ (vol. 97 (1946), issue 2297). From the 1950s Civilta’s cen- 
tury-long antipathy was replaced by a definitely more dispas- 
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sionate attitude, in conformity with the Vatican’s recent moves 
toward reconciliation. 


[Emmanuel Beeri] 


CIVITA, DAVIT (David; 17" cent.), one of the group of Jew- 
ish musicians connected with the court of the Gonzagas of 
Mantua. Several members of the Civita family are known to 
have lived in Mantua in the 17‘ and 18 centuries. Davit Ci- 
vita is mentioned in the Mantuan archives as a local resident 
who lost his six-year-old child on April 30, 1630. He is known 
by only one publication: Premite armoniche a tre voci de Da- 
vit Civita Hebreo... (Venice, 1616), a collection of seventeen 
three-voice canzoni, the sheets of which were marked “Mad- 
rigali Ebrei.” In his dedicatory letter to the duke of Mantua, 
Ferdinado Gonzaga, dated Venice, May 15, 1616, he calls him- 
self“... giovanetto et di poca inteligenza...; describes his work 
as “primi fiori” (first flowerings) and signs himself “Davit da 
Civita Hebreo.’ The only known copy of this publication was 
at the Royal Library of Berlin, but has disappeared. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Vogel, Bibliothek der gedruckten weltlichen 
Vocalmusik Italiens aus den Jahren 1500-1700, 1 (19627), 174; E. Birn- 
baum, Juedische Musiker am Hofe von Mantua (1893), 13-16. 


[Israel Adler] 


CIXOUS, HELENE (1937-_ ), French writer, playwright, and 
theorist. Cixous was born in Oran, French Algeria. Her fa- 
ther was a Jewish doctor of French descent whose early death 
would leave a mark on her writing. Her mother was an Aus- 
tro-German from a Sephardi family. Cixous was raised in Paris 
and lived through the persecutions of World War 11. She be- 
gan her career as an academic in 1958, in Bordeaux, then at 
Paris universities (Sorbonne, Nanterre), and eventually took 
part in the creation of the new, experimental Paris v111-Vin- 
cennes, which was intended as an alternative to the traditional 
academic system in the wake of the May 1968 students move- 
ment. Cixous’ work as a theorist is closely related to that of 
*Derrida, Tzvetan Todorov, and Gerard Genette (with whom 
she founded the avant-garde review Poesie, soon a forum for 
exploring new ways of writing and reading), with emphasis 
on the feminist dimension. Cixous founded in 1974 the Centre 
de Recherches en Etudes Féminines at Paris-vi11, developed 
the concept of “ecriture feminine” (female writing), and was 
actively involved in Antoinette Fouque’s Des Femmes publish- 
ing house, a feminist venture. But feminism was not the only 
liberation movement that was of interest to her: she was also 
active in Third World-related struggles, as well as struggles 
against legal injustice (Pierre Goldman affair), and she praised 
psychoanalysis as a tool of self-liberation. She also collabo- 
rated with avant-garde theater director Ariane Mnouchkine, 
founder of the Theatre du Soleil. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Sellers, Héléne Cixous: Authorship, Au- 
tobiography, and Love (1996); The Héléne Cixous Reader, ed. S. Sell- 


ers (1994). 
[Dror Franck Sullaper (274 ed.)] 
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CLAL - The National Jewish Center for Learning and Lead- 
ership. CLAL was founded in 1974, originally as the National 
Jewish Conference (and later Resource) Center, by Rabbi Ir- 
ving *Greenberg, Elie *Wiesel, and Rabbi Steven Shaw. In 1983 
the Institute for Jewish Experience, founded by Rabbi Shlomo 
*Riskin, merged with CLAL. 

The name CLAL (the word means “principle,” totality,” 
“community,” and “collectivity”) is part of the foundation 
expression “Clal Yisrael” - “the community (or society) of 
Israel” — referring to the entire, indivisible Jewish community, 
and alludes to the various aims of the Center. Among CLAL’s 
major goals is that of Jewish-Jewish dialogue and intercom- 
munication with respect between the trends in contempo- 
rary Judaism, Orthodox, Conservative, Reform, and Recon- 
structionist, conducted in a spirit of pluralism. Rabbi Irving 
Greenberg headed cia until he left to devote full time to the 
Jewish life network. Under its current president, Rabbi Irwin 
Kula, cLAL has reshaped its mission - that of “re-imagining 
the Jewish future” - to meet the changing needs of a commu- 
nity in an era of Jewish success and affluence. 

CLAL conducts programs geared to the training of knowl- 
edgeable Jewish leaders through the teaching of Jewish history 
and source materials, to the strengthening of Jewish unity, to 
achieving a meaningful appreciation of Jewish culture and 
religion, and to the preparation of well-equipped, informed 
individuals - especially with leadership potential - who can 
meet the challenges of the modern era with authentic Jewish 
responses. Increased commitment to the Jewish people and 
community is consciously striven for, particularly among 
those of little Jewish background or experience. Programs 
conducted by cLAt include leadership education, directed to- 
ward Jewish organizational leadership. Originally conceived 
of as “Shamor,” the program involves learning and pluralistic 
religious experiences as well as the development of commu- 
nity leadership, generally conducted in coordination with local 
Jewish federations or other local Jewish communal agencies; 
rabbinic programs, which include a half-year rabbinic intern 
program for rabbinical students, and annual rabbinic retreats 
for rabbis with up to five years of experience. Any rabbi who 
has been through cLat’s rabbinic programs is a member of 
“Chevra, which meets to learn and to examine diverse issues 
facing the Jewish community; teaching Jewish content and 
“Jewish vision” to individuals — not necessarily Jewish — in 
leadership positions; and counseling synagogues. In the Jew- 
ish public-affairs arena, CLAL’s Jewish Public Forum is a Web- 
based publication that enables exchanges of views on a range 
of issues. CLAL has over the years published monographs on 
topics such as philanthropy, pluralism, the Jewish commu- 
nity, and ethics. It has regularly convened conferences; par- 
ticularly noteworthy in this regard was the first international 
conference (1979) on children of Holocaust survivors, which 
generated a “Second-Generation” movement. This conference 
was a function of “Zachor,;’ the Holocaust Research Center, a 
CLAL initiative whose aim was to commemorate and exam- 
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ine the basic challenges inherent within the Holocaust. “Za- 
chor” was founded just months before the establishment of 
the President’s Commission on the Holocaust, of which Elie 
Wiesel became chairman, Irving Greenberg became direc- 
tor, and Michael *Berenbaum, who was at Zachor, his dep- 
uty. Thus it was deeply involved in the establishment of the 
United States Holocaust Memorial Council, and its mission 
was ultimately incorporated into the United States Holocaust 
Memorial Museum. 

CLAL’s headquarters are in New York. cLat’s budget, 
which in 2005 was $4 million (unchanged in some years), de- 
rives from fees-for-service from local federations and syna- 
gogues, and from foundation grants. A major outlet for CLAL’s 
work, the Jewish federation system, has diminished in recent 
years (50 contracts in 2000, 30 in 2005) as more federations 
have taken on the tasks of providing “in-house” Jewish educa- 
tion and training services. CLAL works with a full-time faculty 
of 12 and with a number of associates. 


[Jerome Chanes (2? ed.)] 


CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIP, JEWS IN. Contributions to 
classical scholarship began in the 19"* century with the intro- 
duction of classical philology into institutions of higher Jewish 
learning, such as the Theological Seminary of Breslau (where 
J. *Bernays, J. *Freudenthal, and I. *Heinemann taught). 

During the 19' century, the type of the gentleman scholar 
became increasingly rare even in England, and the full par- 
ticipation of Jews depended upon the possibility of making 
a living by teaching classics either in secondary schools or 
in universities. However, as gentlemen-scholars, Aby *War- 
burg founded in Hamburg his “Bibliothek” for the study of 
the classical tradition (now the Warburg Institute of the Uni- 
versity of London) and James *Loeb founded the collection 
of classical texts with English translation (now administered 
by Harvard University); these two foundations made an im- 
mense difference to classical studies, especially in the Eng- 
lish-speaking world. 

Until 1933, Germany was the center of classical stud- 
ies, and many Jews from all parts of the world received their 
training there. However, until 1919, German Jews were nor- 
mally admitted to teaching only if baptized: such were Jo- 
seph Rubino (1799-1864), Gottfried Bernhardy (1780-1875), 
Karl Lehrs (Kaufmann; 1802-1878), Ludwig Friedlaender 
(1824-1909), Friedrich Leo (1851-1914), Heinrich Otto *Hirsch- 
feld (1843-1922), Eduard Norden (1868-1941), Felix Jacoby 
(1876-1958), and Friedrich Muenzer (1868-1943: he died in 
Theresienstadt). Franz Skutch (1865-1912) and Ludwig *Traube 
(1861-1907) are among the exceptions. The situation was only 
slightly different in the Austro-Hungarian empire, where, 
however, Theodor *Gomperz played a prominent part in 
Vienna, to be succeeded for a brief period by Emil Szanto 
(1857-1904). Consequently, there was an emigration of Jewish 
classical scholars educated in Austria and Germany to other 
countries, where they introduced German methods of scholar- 
ship - for instance Heinrich (Henri) Weil (1818-1909) in Paris; 
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Emanuel *Loewy in Rome; E.A. Lowe (Loew; 1879-1969) in 
Oxford and later at the Institute for Advanced Study, Princ- 
eton. This exodus of German-Jewish scholars after Hitler’s 
rise to power in 1933 resulted in Great Britain and the United 
States replacing Germany as the creative centers of classi- 
cal studies. To mention only a few names, Felix Jacoby, Paul 
Maas (1880-1964), Eduard *Fraenkel, Paul *Jacobsthal, David 
*Daube, and VL. *Ehrenberg all settled in England, while 
Georg Karo (1872-1963), Paul Friedlaender (1882-1968), Her- 
mann Fraenkel (1888- 1977), Ludwig Edelstein (1902-1965), 
Herbert *Bloch (1911- ) and G.M.A. *Hanfmann (1911-1986) 
emigrated to the United States. Jewish participation in clas- 
sical studies had previously been weak in number (but not 
in quality) in Great Britain, where the great editor of Greek 
literary papyri Edgar Lobel (c. 1888-1982) and the influential 
Oxford ancient historian Hugh M. Last (1894-1957) were of 
Jewish descent. A more recent scholar dealing both with the 
Roman world as such and the Jews under their rule is Mar- 
tin *Goodman (1953-_). Far more conspicuous had been the 
part played by American-born Jewish classical scholars, such 
as the latinist B.L. Ullman (1882-1965), the hellenist Harold 
*Cherniss (1904- 1987), the papyrologist Herbert *Youtie, and 
the ancient historian Moses I. Finley (Finkelstein; 1912-1986), 
from 1957 Fellow of Jesus College and from 1970 professor at 
Cambridge, England. Sarah B. Pomeroy, professor of classics 
at Hunter College in New York, wrote the highly acclaimed 
Goddesses, Whores, Wives, and Slaves: Women in Classical 
Antiquity (1975). 

Next to Germany, the most original contributions by 
Jews to classical scholarship in Europe are to be found in 
France-the brothers Solomon and Théodore *Reinach, Gus- 
tave *Bloch, Gustave *Glotz, Henri *Levy-Bruhl, and Jacque- 
line Worms de Romilly (née David; 1913-_), the first woman 
classical scholar to be elected a professor at the College de 
France, 1973. In Italy, the Jewish participation has been espe- 
cially strong in the field of ancient history, Roman law, and 
archaeology: Giacomo *Lumbroso (1844-1925: baptized late 
in life) was a pioneer in ancient social history; *Alessandro 
Della Seta (1879-1944) and Teodoro Levi (1898-2?) directed 
the Italian Archaeological school at Athens and Mario Segre 
(1904-1944; died in Auschwitz) was an authority on Greek 
epigraphy. In Sweden, Ernst Nachmanson (1877-1943) was 
a leading hellenist; and in Hungary a baptized Jew, Andras 
Alféldi (1895-1981), was the most influential Roman histo- 
rian before he emigrated to Switzerland and later to the In- 
stitute of Advanced Study at Princeton. In Russia, Solomon 
Lurie (1891-1964) was recognized as the greatest classical 
scholar, notwithstanding years of persecution. In Germany, 
after 1945, only one Jew, Kurte Latte (1891-1964), returned to 
an eminent position. 

Classical scholarship has never been a “neutral” subject: 
it has involved questions of values about art, ethics, politics, 
and religion: and it particularly affects the understanding of 
Judaism in the critical stage accompanying the rise of Chris- 
tianity. It is interesting that, in their formative years, both Karl 
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*Marx and Ferdinand *Lassalle devoted research to problems 
of Greek philosophy. To such diverse Jewish thinkers as Moses 
*Hess, Lev *Shestov, and Leo *Strauss, Rome or Athens have 
appeared antithetic to Jerusalem. 

Concern with the confrontation between Judaism and 
Greco-Roman civilization is inevitable in all the historians 
of Judaism from I.M. *Jost to J. *Klausner, S. *Baron, and G. 
*Allon. It is also natural that Jewish scholars should take an 
interest in Jewish-Hellenistic literature, particularly in Philo, 
and in the history of the Jews under the Greco-Macedonians 
and Rome. One need only mention the masterly work by J. 
*Juster in Les Juifs dans LEmpire Romain (1914). Only a few 
scholars, however, have tried to arrive at a cross-fertilization 
of Jewish and classical subjects. Jacob Bernays was the pio- 
neer, and more recent representatives of this approach are 
Eugen *Taeubler, Yohanan (Hans) *Lewy, and Elias *Bieker- 
man. Bernays modeled himself on J. *Scaliger, while in later 
scholars the influence of Eduard *Meyer is evident. Bernays 
and his followers considered Jewish Hellenism to be a poor 
substitute for normative Judaism, whereas Bickerman tends 
to emphasize what Jews and Greeks had in common. He has 
in his turn inspired the work of other scholars, such as Mor- 
ton *Smith and Martin Hengel, both non-Jews. An interest in 
Jewish-classical contacts is also to be found in certain classi- 
cal scholars of Jewish origin, who do not otherwise claim any 
special preoccupation with the Jewish tradition, such as Edu- 
ard Norden and Richard Laqueur (1880-1959). 

The greater part of Jewish contributions to classical schol- 
arship in the 19" and 20" centuries does not bear distinctive 
marks, Jews merely following patterns of research current in 
their time and place. There are, however, some traits in the 
Jewish contribution to classical scholarship, seen as a whole, 
which do not seem to be fortuitous: 

1. In Germany, scholars of Jewish origin turned with 
greater zeal and sympathy to the study of Latin literature, 
history, and law. This may partly be a matter of human rela- 
tions. The latinists E Ritschl and E Buecheler, and especially 
the great master of Roman history, Th. *Mommsen, were 
readier than others to accept Jewish pupils. But in Germany 
the Greeks were treated as the ancestors of the modern Ger- 
mans. Roman universalism attracted Jewish scholars (F. Leo, 
E. Norden, E. Fraenkel, O. Hirschfeld, A. *Stein, H. *Dessau, 
FE Muenzer, Arthur *Rosenberg, later a political leader and 
modern historian, etc.). 

2. There is a definite inclination in Jewish scholars to fol- 
low up the classical tradition into the Middle Ages and the Re- 
naissance. With A. Warburg, L. Traube, F. Saxl (1890-1948), F. 
Gundolf, Paul Maas, Hermann *Kantorowicz, and Ernst *Kan- 
torowicz, this in fact became a recognized feature of German- 
Jewish Geistesgeschichte. 

3. Jews have often been pioneers and, in any case, very 
active in the history of ancient sciences (philology, K. Lehrs; 
linguistics, H. *Steinthal; mathematics, M. Kantor; physics, 
S. *Sambursky; biology, C. *Singer; medicine, L. Edelstein, 
etc.). 
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4. Less characteristic, yet noticeable, is the special interest 
in Greek law (E. Szanto, G. Glotz, K. Latte, E Pringsheim, H.-J. 
Wolff, etc.) and philosophy (Th. Gomperz, K. *Joel, R. *Mon- 
dolfo, Friedrieh Solmsen, etc.) as compared with the limited 
attention paid to Greek religion and even literature. 

In variety and subtlety of research, probably no classi- 
cal scholar of Jewish origin can be compared with E. Norden, 
a master in the study of ancient literary prose, Latin poetry, 
ethnography, forms of religious texts and, finally, of Ger- 
man-Roman and Jewish-Roman contacts. Yet the work of his 
life-long friend F. Jacoby as an editor, commentator, and ex- 
pounder of Greek historiography ranks among the greatest 
achievements of classical scholarship of any time. 


[Arnaldo Dante Momigliano] 


°CLAUDEL, PAUL (1868-1955), French poet, playwright, and 
diplomat. A nominal Catholic who experienced a profound 
religious reawakening in 1886, Claudel was increasingly influ- 
enced by the Bible and by the continuity of the Jewish people. 
The theme of the confrontation of Jewry and Christendom 
first appeared in two plays, Le pain dur (1918) and Le pére 
humilié (1920). He gradually freed himself from traditional 
Christian prejudice and developed an original, unorthodox, 
and purified vision of the Jewish people. Claudel’s biblical 
meditations fill Une voix sur Israél (1950) —- which reappeared 
under the revealing title La restauration d'Israél as part of a 
larger work, L’Evangile d’Isaie (1951) - and Paul Claudel inter- 
roge [Apocalypse (1952). Traces of Claudel’s early theological 
hostility were visible as late as 1942, but the poet’s awareness 
of the Christian world’s terrible responsibility for the Holo- 
caust of European Jewry prompted his suggestion, in a letter to 
Jacques *Maritain in 1945, that the Pope institute a ceremony 
of expiation for crimes committed against the Jews. Later, 
he advocated the State of Israel’s appointment as the official 
guardian of the Christian holy places. Israel’s role in the Holy 
Land was, in Claudel’s view, “to reconstruct the Temple at the 
crossroads of three continents and of three religions, or sim- 
ply to take the initiative in summoning the universe to take 
part in that glorious task... and teach the world the interde- 
pendence of nations.” In this spirit of cooperation and amity, 
Israel and Christendom would thus coexist and combat the 
threats posed by modern atheism. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Le Monde (April 3, 1952), interview with P. 
Claudel; J. Madaulé, in: La Table Ronde (1956); Cahiers Paul Claudel, 
7 (1968); D. Goitein, Jewish Themes in French Works between the two 
World Wars (thesis, 1967); G. Cattaui, Claudel, le cycle des Cotsfontaine 
et le mystére d'Israel (1968). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Reichelberg, 
Etude sur le théme de lexil d’Israél dans le thédtre et loeuvre exége- 
tique de Claudel (1976); H. Mathieu, Face a la question juive, Claudel 
interroge la Bible (1982). 


[Claude (Andre) Vigee] 
°CLAUDIAN (Claudius Claudianus; fourth century c.£.), 


Latin poet. He mentions the imaginative pictures of India 
painted upon Jewish veils in Eutropium, 1:350ff. If the text is 
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correct, it contains a unique reference to ornamented Jewish 
fabrics and possibly reflects India’s influence on Jewish art. 


[Jacob Petroff] 


°CLAUDIUS (Tiberius Claudius Drusus Nero Germanicus), 
Roman emperor 41-54 C.E. Claudius was partly assisted in his 
accession to the throne by the diplomacy of *Agrippa 1, whom 
he appointed as king of Judea, restoring all the lands ruled by 
his grandfather *Herod. After Agrippa’s death, he reestab- 
lished the rule of the procurators, although in 49 he allotted 
Agrippa 11 parts of northern Palestine. He nevertheless contin- 
ued to receive sympathetically Jewish embassies and granted 
the Jews, inter alia, the right to appoint the high priest, to ad- 
minister the Temple and its funds, and to look after the high- 
priestly vestments. On the death of Caligula, rioting broke out 
between the Jews and Greeks of Alexandria over the question 
of equal civic rights. Claudius quelled the riots and issued two 
edicts: in one he reaffirmed the rights of the Jews of Alexan- 
dria to keep their religion and ethnarch, while directing both 
parties to maintain the peace. In another edict, issued to the 
world at large, Claudius reaffirmed the same privileges to the 
rest of the Jews in the Roman Empire. He also decided in favor 
of the Jews in their dispute with the Samaritans, and banished 
*Cumanus Ventidius, procurator at the time. Influenced by 
his friendship with the family of Agrippa he took steps to se- 
cure the rights of Jews in other parts of the empire, put down 
disturbances against them in Alexandria, and had their privi- 
leges restored. According to Suetonius, Claudius banished the 
Jews from Rome, but the details are obscure. Disputes between 
Jews and members of the Christian sect in Rome had caused 
disturbances and Claudius apparently either banished certain 
Jews or prohibited them from assembling, which led to their 
voluntary departure, sometime between 41 and 50 C.E£. It is 
generally accepted that the emperor's aim was the preservation 
of peace and not an act of hostility toward the Jews. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pauly-Wissowa, 6 (1899), 2792; H.I. Bell, Jews 
and Christians in Egypt (1924), 1-37; Tcherikover, Corpus, 2 (1960), 
36-55, no. 153; Alon, Toledot, 220-9; A. Tcherikover, Ha-Yehudim ve- 
ha-Yevanim ba-Tekufah ha-Hellenistit (1963), 323-7. 
[Lea Roth] 


°CLAUDIUS IOLAUS (or Julius), Phoenician historian of 
unknown date. The passage preserved from his writings in the 
sixth-century geographical lexicon of Stephanus of Byzantium 
gives the etymology of the name Judea as deriving from the 
legendary hero Oudaios (Ovddaioc), one of the men “sown” 
(spartoi) by Cadmus (“the man of the East,” Heb. Kedem), who 
fought as the ally of Dionysius and is connected with the ori- 
gins of Thebes. (This may explain the connection alleged by 
the Maccabees between the Jews and the Spartans.) Since the 
fragment mentions *Caesarea, the author cannot have ante- 
dated Herod the Great. 


CLAYBURGH, JILL (1944- _ ), U.S. actress. Known as a ma- 
jor feminist actress during the 1970s and 1980s, Clayburgh 
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was born in New York to Albert Clayburgh, a manufacturing 
executive, and his wife, Julia, a former theatrical production 
secretary. Clayburgh became interested in acting while at- 
tending Sarah Lawrence College and later joined the Charles 
Playhouse in Boston, Massachusetts. She starred in several 
Broadway productions, including The Rothschilds (1970), Pip- 
pin (1972), and Design for Living (1984). Her first major film 
was Portnoy’s Complaint (1972), followed by The Terminal Man 
(1974), Silver Streak (1976), Semi-Tough (1977), and An Unmar- 
ried Woman (1978), which earned her a 1978 Cannes Film Fes- 
tival best actress award and 1979 best actress Academy Award 
and Golden Globe nominations. She was nominated for a best 
actress Academy Award again in 1980 for Starting Over (1979). 
Clayburgh married playwright David Rabe in 1979. After I’m 
Dancing as Fast as I Can (1982), written by Rabe, and Hanna 
K. (1983), which featured Clayburgh as a Jewish lawyer living 
in Tel Aviv, she scaled back her career to focus her attention 
on her family. Clayburgh then resurfaced in movies like Naked 
in New York (1994) and Fools Rush In (1997) and appearances 
on television shows such as Ally McBeal (1997), The Practice 
(1997), and Nip/Tuck (2003). 

[Adam Wills (2"4 ed.)] 


°CLEARCHUS OF SOLI (in Cyprus; fourth and third centu- 
ries B.c.E.), Greek philosopher. Clearchus is generally regarded 
as a disciple of Aristotle, although his concepts of the soul have 
more in common with Platonism. In the fragment preserved 
in Josephus (Apion 1, 176-82) Clearchus describes a meeting 
between Aristotle and a Jew in Asia Minor. The Jew is defined 
in this context as hellenized, not only by virtue of the language 
he speaks but in his soul. The Jews in general are regarded as 
philosophers dwelling among the Syrians, akin to the Calani, 
the philosophers of the Indians. Lewy suggests that the Jew is 
a figment of Clearchus’ imagination, similar to other Orientals 
who are represented as superior in wisdom to Greeks. 


°CLEMENT, the name of 14 popes and three antipopes. The 
antipope CLEMENT 111, who claimed the apostolic throne 
between 1080 and 1100, protested strongly when Emperor 
Henry rv permitted Jews who had become converted to Chris- 
tianity during the anti-Jewish riots of the First Crusade to re- 
vert to Judaism. The recognized CLEMENT III (1187-91) re- 
issued the bull Sicut Judaeis, protecting the Jews at the time 
of the Third Crusade. CLEMENT IV (1265-68) not only ap- 
proved the condemnation and banishment of Nahmanides 
after his public disputation at Barcelona with the apostate 
Pablo *Christiani (though he forbade his execution or mu- 
tilation), but by his bull Turbato corde, reiterated by several 
of his successors, increased the powers of the Inquisition to 
track down converts who had reverted to Judaism, includ- 
ing those forced to convert on peril of their lives. CLEMENT 
VI (1342-52), one of the Avignon popes, showed favor to the 
Jews on several occasions, although he enforced the wearing 
of the *badge. He granted the Jews of Seville permission to 
build a new synagogue (1342), on the grounds that they had 
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been helpful in the struggle against the Muslims. He advised 
against the expulsion of the Jews from *Dauphin. Above all, he 
did all in his power, in a number of bulls issued in 1348-49, to 
protect the Jews against the charges of well-poisoning which 
were rife at the time of the *Black Death, and against the ri- 
oting Flagellants who roamed throughout Europe. CLEMENT 
VII (1523-34) was impressed by the messianic claims of Sol- 
omon *Molcho and by David *Reuveni. In 1530 he extended 
privileges to Jewish physicians, especially Samuel *Sarfatti. He 
tried to ameliorate the lot of Spanish and Portuguese Marra- 
nos (1533, 1534) and the Jews in the *Comtat-Venaissin. In 1530 
he allowed the Ashkenazi Jews of Mantua to open their own 
synagogue. However, when preparations were being made 
for another war against the Turks, he imposed an additional 
heavy tax on the Jews of the Papal States. 

By the time of CLEMENT VIII (1592-1605), the situa- 
tion of the Jews had undergone a radical change. The limita- 
tion of Jewish residence to Rome, Ancona, and Avignon in 
the Comtat (1593); their enforced attendance at conversion- 
ist *sermons; the prohibition against their dealing in new ar- 
ticles of clothing; the repeated condemnation of the Talmud, 
copies of which were publicly burned in 1601 (see Burning of 
*Talmud) all indicated the repressive climate of the time. Yet 
Clement reduced the tax of the Roman Jewish community by 
one-third. CLEMENT xX (1670-76) left the Jews alone on the 
whole, even protecting them during riotous carnivals. CLEM- 
ENT XII (1730-40) ordered Hebrew books to be confiscated 
once more (1731), but he tried to lighten the Jewish financial 
burden to some degree (1732). Of greatest interest in the pon- 
tificate of CLEMENT XIII (1758-69) was his concern with the 
*blood libel then being leveled against the Jews in Poland. In 
1758, this problem had been brought by a delegate of Polish 
Jewry, Jacob Selig, to the attention of his predecessor, *Bene- 
dict x1v, who had requested the Holy Office of the Inquisi- 
tion to make an investigation. This body had entrusted the 
task to one of its members, Fra. (later Cardinal) Ganganelli. 
The latter’s report, emphatically condemning the libel, was 
submitted shortly after his accession to Pope Clement x11, 
who instructed Ganganelli to draw up instructions for the 
papal nuncio in Warsaw in accordance with his conclusions. 
Ganganelli was himself later elected pope as CLEMENT XIV 
(1769-74). He was deeply concerned with the economic con- 
dition of the Roman Jews, accorded them a certain liberty of 
occupation, and freed them from the immediate jurisdiction 
of the Inquisition. He also showed marked favor to the Roman 
Jewish leader Alessandro Ambron. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Rodocanachi, Le Saint-Siége et les Juifs 


(1891); Vogelstein-Rieger, index; C. Roth, The Ritual Murder Libel 
and the Jews (1935); DHGE, 12 (1953), 1096ff. 


[Solomon Grayzel] 


°CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA (Titus Flavius Clemens; 
150?—-?220 C.E.), a Church Father, writing in Greek. He was 
profoundly influenced by *Philo in his approach to Scrip- 
ture, ethics, attitudes toward Jewish history, and metaphys- 
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ics. Clement certainly knew no Hebrew and relied on Philo, 
whose knowledge of Hebrew is itself debated. Besides accept- 
ing specific comments from Philo, he also followed Philos al- 
legorical approach to Scripture, which became the hallmark of 
Alexandrian Christian scholars. Clement preached a modified 
asceticism and praised the biblical dietary laws and injunc- 
tions regarding dress and sexual restrictions as instruments 
which help man reach that goal (Paedagogus, passim; Stromata 
2:20). Like Philo he emphasized the primacy of piety (Stro- 
mata 2:18). His approach to history follows Philo: e.g., Moses 
is an ideal Hellenistic ruler (1:24); Greek philosophers plagia- 
rized Jewish thoughts (1:17; 5:11; 5:14). His theology, both in 
substance and method, echoes Philo; e.g., philosophy should 
serve as Scripture’s handmaid (1:50); the biblical command- 
ments contain historical, legislative, ceremonial and theologi- 
cal divisions (1:28); Mosaic Law is natural law (1:29); God is 
ineffable and unknowable (2:2; 5:12). Yet despite his sympa- 
thies toward Judaism vis-a-vis paganism, Clement expressed 
antipathy toward Jews vis-a-vis Christianity and even wrote 
a tract against them: Adversus eos qui errores Judaeorum se- 

quuntur (Eusebius, Historia Ecclesiastica, book 13). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Ginzberg, in: JE, 1 (1901), 403-11; H.A. 
Wolfson, Philo, 2 vols. (Eng., 1947), passim; idem, The Philosophy 
of the Church Fathers, 1 (19647), passim; H. Chadwick, in: The Cam- 
bridge History of Later Greek and Early Medieval Philosophy, ed. by 

A.H. Armstrong (1967), 168-81; Bibliography: ibid., 675. 
[Jacob Petroff] 


CLEODEMUS MALCHUS (24 century B.c.z£.), obscure 
Hellenistic historian, held by some to be Jewish. Josephus 
records in the name of Alexander Polyhistor that a certain 
“Cleodemus the Prophet, also called Malchus” wrote a history 
of the Jews (Jos., Ant., 1:238-41). The epithet “the Prophet” and 
the syncretistic nature of the fragment led Freudenthal to be- 
lieve that Cleodemus Malchus must have been a Samaritan. 
Schuerer, however, disputes this theory stating that at that pe- 
riod such syncretistic tendencies were also common to Jews. 
In fact, there is reason to believe that he was neither Samaritan 
nor Jew, for neither would refer to Moses as “their lawgiver” 
(although this phrase may be by Alexander Polyhistor). The 
title “the Prophet” may indicate a temple official which implies 
Phoenician or Nabatean origin. Also, in view of the fact that 
Josephus never consciously quotes Greco-Jewish writers, it is 
most likely that Cleodemus Malchus was not a Jew. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Freudenthal, Hellenistische Studien, 2 
(1875), 130-6; Schuerer, Gesch, 3 (1909*), 481. 
[Ben Zion Wacholder] 


°CLEOMEDES (second century c.£.), author of an astro- 
nomical work permeated with Stoic concepts. Cleomedes 
mentions the Jews in passing when deprecating the vulgar id- 
iom employed by Epicurus. He compares the Greek - vulgar 
but apparently good - spoken by the Jews with the language 
of the brothels and that common among women celebrating 
the Thesmophoria. 
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°CLEOPATRA, a name common to several Egyptian queens, 
the most important of whom are the following: CLEOPATRA 
1, daughter of *Antiochus 111 and Laodice, daughter of *Mith- 
ridates, king of Pontus. Antiochus 111, taking advantage of 
Egypt's weakness, conquered Judea and proceeded along the 
west coast of Asia Minor. To discourage the intervention of 
Rome, he betrothed his daughter to Ptolemy v Epiphanes. The 
marriage took place at Raffah (Rafa) in 193 B.c.E., having been 
delayed several years on account of their youth. According to 
Josephus, it was agreed that Cleopatra be given *Coele-Syria 
including Judea as a dowry, but according to Polybius when 
the Egyptians laid claim to this area the existence of such an 
agreement was denied by *Antiochus Iv. In any event Judea 
remained in Seleucid hands. Cleopatra bore two sons, Ptol- 
emy vi and vil, and a daughter, Cleopatra 11 (see below). Af- 
ter her husband’s early death, she ruled together with her 
son, Ptolemy vi Philometor (181 B.c.£.), until her own early 
death in about 173. 

CLEOPATRA II married her brother Ptolemy vi and ruled 
from 169 to 164 B.C.E. with her two brothers. Under pressure 
from Rome, Antiochus Iv was forced to leave Egypt. When 
Egyptian rule was divided in 163, Cyrenaica being awarded to 
Ptolemy vit, she continued to rule with her husband. Dur- 
ing this period a friendly attitude was displayed toward the 
Jews, and the priest *Onias 1v, who fled to Egypt, was sym- 
pathetically received there. Both he and Dositheus received 
important commands in the army and Onias was granted per- 
mission to erect a temple in *Leontopolis, modeled after the 
Temple in Jerusalem. In the struggle for the throne between 
Ptolemy vii and Cleopatra after Ptolemy v1’s death in Syria 
(145) the Jews sided with Cleopatra and rendered her valuable 
assistance. When Ptolemy vii went from Cyrenaica to Alex- 
andria to seize the kingdom, he was met there by an army 
under the command of Onias. The peace, which was brought 
about when Cleopatra married her brother, was short-lived, 
ending when Ptolemy vii married Cleopatra 111. The Roman 
delegation under Scipio Aemiliamus apparently succeeded in 
reconciling the brother and sister, but the quarrel did not fi- 
nally subside until about 125 B.c.£. 

CLEOPATRA I11 daughter of Ptolemy vi Philometor 
and Cleopatra 11. Her marriage to Ptolemy vir Physcon in 
142 B.C.E. led to war between the latter and Cleopatra 11, who 
was, at the same time, his sister, his wife, and the mother of 
his young wife, Cleopatra 111. After their death Cleopatra 111 
ruled jointly with her son Ptolemy Lathyrus, driving him out 
in 107, and replacing him by her other son, Ptolemy Alexander. 
Lathyrus fled to Cyprus and succeeded in winning over the 
army sent by Cleopatra to dislodge him; only the Jews from 
the territory of Onias, under the command of his sons Ana- 
nias and Hilkiah, remained loyal to Cleopatra. His position 
was strengthened when the people of Acre gained Lathyrus’ 
assistance against Alexander *Yannai. When Lathyrus was 
victorious, Cleopatra mobilized her forces and herself joined 
her Jewish army commanders *Ananias and Helkias, in a suc- 
cessful march on Acre. Ananias having warned her that the 
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annexation of the whole of Coele-Syria would incur the en- 
mity of the Jews, Cleopatra concluded a pact with Alexander 
Yannai at Beth-Shean and returned with her army to Egypt 
(VJos., Ant., 13:284-287, 328-355; 14:112). 

CLEOPATRA VII (69-30 b.c.e.) the last queen of Egypt 
before its conquest by Rome. When Herod fled from Judea 
to Alexandria in 40, he was well received by Cleopatra, who 
offered to appoint him as commander of her army. Anxious 
to reach Rome, Herod declined. After Herod became king of 
Judea, enmity developed between them, for his accession had 
frustrated Cleopatra's plans to annex Judea. Cleopatra incited 
Antony against Herod. She also lent a ready ear to the com- 
plaints of Alexandra, Mariamne’s mother, who had quarreled 
with Herod for refusing to appoint her son Aristobulus as 
high priest. Cleopatra openly sided with Alexandra and it was 
as a result of her intervention that Herod was required to ac- 
count to Antony for the death of Aristobulus. Though Herod 
succeeded in saving his throne, he was compelled to cede to 
Cleopatra Jericho and its environs together with certain areas 
of Arabia. These he subsequently leased from her; but this did 
not improve their personal relationship. When Antony pre- 
pared for battle against ‘Augustus, Cleopatra ordered Herod to 
take up arms against the Arabians who had failed to discharge 
their debts. Herod, though fully aware of Cleopatra’s enmity 
toward him, realized the extent of her influence on Antony, 
to whom he owed his kingdom and accordingly took pains to 
prevent their personal differences from jeopardizing his po- 
sition. Therefore, it is highly unlikely that Herod had coun- 
seled Antony to do away with Cleopatra, as was rumored to 
Augustus. It is possible that Cleopatra's feelings toward Herod 
may have caused her evident dislike of the Jews of Alexandria. 
Cleopatra ruled for over 20 years, taking her life at the age of 
39 after Augustus’ victory over Antony. There is a reference in 
the Talmud (Tosef., Nid. 4:17; Nid. 30b) to Queen Cleopatra of 
Egypt, but it is unclear which Cleopatra is meant. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: CLEOPATRA I: Polybius, Historia Univer- 
salis, 28:20, 8-10; Jos., Ant., 13:154. CLEOPATRA II: Livy, Histories, 
45:11; Polybius, Historia Universalis, 29:23, 27; Jos., Apion, 2:49-52; 
Jos., Ant., 12:388; 13:63 ff.; 20:236; E. Bevan, History of Egypt under 
the Ptolemaic Dynasty (1927), 283ff., 300ff.; B. Niese, Geschichte der 
griechischen und makedonischen Staaten, 3 (1903), 267ff. CLEOPATRA 
111: Jos., Ant., 13:285-7, 328-55; 14:112. CLEOPATRA VII: Jos., Ant., 
14:375; 15:24-26, 191; Jos., Wars, 1:279, 360-1; Jos., Apion, 2:56-60; 


Plutarch, Antony, 36, 76-86. 
[Lea Roth] 


CLEOPATRA OF JERUSALEM, one of the ten wives of 
*Herod and mother of his two sons, Herod and Philip. The 
latter was among those sons sent to Rome for their education. 
After his father’s death (4 B.c.£.), he was appointed tetrarch 
of certain portions of northeast Palestine. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Wars, 1:562; Jos., Ant., 17:21. 
[Isaiah Gafni] 


CLERMONT-FERRAND (Heb. *w1i287N97), city in Au- 
vergne, France; capital of the Puy-de-Déme department. The 
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presence of Jews there dates back at least to 470, as attested 
by several letters of Sidonius Apollinaris, bishop of the town; 
these are the oldest written records to mention Jews in France. 
The Jews in the locality maintained fairly friendly relations 
with bishops Gallus and Cautinus, but the situation changed 
with Bishop *Avitus, who in 576 forced over 500 Jews to ac- 
cept baptism. The remainder fled to *Marseilles. A new com- 
munity was formed at the latest during the tenth century in 
the quarter of the town whose name Fontgiéve (= Font-Juifs, 
“Fountain of the Jews”) still preserves their memory. A hillock 
nearby is known as Montjuzet (= Mons Judeorum, “Mountain 
of the Jews”). Although Jews were to be found in Auvergne 
in considerable numbers during the remainder of the Middle 
Ages, there is no evidence that any resided in Clermont-Fer- 
rand itself. A prayer room appears to have been established in 
about 1780. A new community was organized at the beginning 
of the 19** century by Israel Wael and subsequently led by R. 
Moise Wolfowicz (1820-48). Numbering 25 to 30 families in 
1901, it belonged to the *consistory of Lyons until 1905. During 
World War 11, many Jews took refuge in Clermont-Ferrand, as 
it was situated in the Free Zone. Their number reached 8,500, 
but from the summer of 1942 they were compelled to leave by 
the police. There were approximately 800 Jewish residents in 
1969. The community had a synagogue, a cultural association, 
a talmud torah, etc. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 588-9; A. Tardieu, Histoire 
de... Clermont-Ferrand (1870-71), 435 ff.; B. Blumenkranz, Les auteurs 
chrétiens latins du moyen dge... (1963), 43-44, Z. Szajkowski, Ana- 
lytical Franco-Jewish Gazetteer (1966), index; Brahami, in: Archives 


Juives, 3 (1966/67), 31-32. 
[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


°CLERMONT-GANNEAU, CHARLES (1846-1923), French 
Orientalist. He studied under Ernest *Renan and served as 
translator at the French embassy in Constantinople and at 
the consulate in Jerusalem (1867); he was later vice consul in 
Jaffa. In 1868 he discovered the *Mesha Stele and an inscrip- 
tion from Herod's Temple forbidding gentiles to enter the in- 
ner court. From 1871 to 1874 he was associated with the Pal- 
estine Exploration Fund and he identified Gezer in 1873. In 
the 1880s Clermont-Ganneau helped expose the “Moabite” 
pottery fraud and challenged the authenticity of the *Shapira 
manuscripts. In later life he taught at the College de France. 
His works include La Palestine inconnue (1876); Les fraudes 
archéologiques en Palestine (1885); Archaeological Researches 
in Palestine (2 vols., 1896-99); Album dantiquités orientales 
(1897). He wrote hundreds of articles and notes, collecting 
them in his Etudes darchéologie orientale (1880-96) and Re- 
cueil darchélogie orientale (1888-1920). 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


°CLERMONT-TONNERRE, COUNT STANISLAS DE 
(1757-1792), French revolutionary. Clermont-Tonnerre was 
an outspoken advocate of human liberties and of equal rights 
for the Jews and was active in the first stages of the French 
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Revolution. In September 1789 the Constituent Assembly 
convened to discuss the Jewish question, prompted by Abbé 
H. *Grégoire, Clermont-Tonnerre, and several other deputies 
who were alarmed by news from Alsace, where the Jews had 
been attacked by peasants. Speaking after Abbé Grégoire, Cl- 
ermont-Tonnerre demanded that the Jews be brought under 
the protection of the law. He further urged the Assembly to 
discuss the question of civic rights for the Jews, as a matter 
of principle. When the debate was resumed in December, he 
proclaimed that the rights of the Jews, of the Protestants, or of 
any other religious group had been implicitly recognized by 
the Declaration of the Rights of Man, which states that no man 
should be persecuted for his religion. To those who questioned 
whether the institutions of Jewish self-government should be 
maintained, Clermont-Tonnerre declared that “Jews should 
be denied everything as a nation, but granted everything as 
individuals. . . ” His words epitomize the attitude of the 18*- 
century rationalists and French revolutionaries toward Juda- 
ism and the Jewish question. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Kahn, Les Juifs de Paris pendant la Révolu- 
tion (1898), 32ff.; C. du Bus, Stanislas de Clermont-Tonnerre... (1931); 
R. Mahler, Divrei Yemei Yisrael, Dorot Aharonim, 1 (1952), index. 


[Emmanuel Beeri] 


CLEVELAND, city situated in Northeast Ohio on Lake Erie. 
Its metropolitan area has the largest Jewish population in the 
state (81,500 in 1996). Jewish settlement began in the 1830s, 
when Daniel Maduro Peixotto (1800-43) joined the faculty 
of Willoughby Medical College in 1836 and Simson Thorman 
(1812-1881), a trader in hides, came from Unsleben, Bavaria, 
settling permanently in Cleveland in 1837. The opening of the 
Ohio and Erie canals and the development of stage routes pro- 
vided countless economic opportunities for new immigrants, 
and Thorman must have written to his family in Unsleben; in 
1839 a group of 19 departed on the sailing ship Howard and 15 
made the trip to Cleveland, arriving in July of that year, join- 
ing two other men who had emigrated from Unsleben. 


Community Life to 1865 

The Unsleben group arrived in America prepared to continue 
Jewish observance. They carried with them an ethical testa- 
ment, known as the Alsbacher Ethical Testament, written by 
their teacher in Unsleben, who implored them not to forsake 
their heritage. Simson Hopferman (later Hoffman) served as 
a hazzan and shohet. They had a Sefer Torah, and with enough 
men to form a minyan, established the Israelitic Society in 
1839. In 1840 the group purchased land on Willett Street for 
a cemetery, and more Jewish settlers arrived. There were two 
married and five single women with the Howard group, and 
marriages and births quickly followed. 

In 1841 internal divisions led to the formation of a second 
congregation, Anshe Chesed (today known as Anshe Chesed 
Fairmount Temple). The two groups reunited temporarily, but 
split again in 1850, when a group of some 20 dissidents left to 
establish Tifereth Israel (today known as The Temple - Tife- 
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reth Israel). Rabbi Isadore Kalisch (1816-1886), later coauthor 
with Isaac Mayer *Wise of the first American Reform prayer 
book, Minhag America, led the new congregation. Both con- 
gregations moved towards reform before the Civil War. 

In addition to the congregations, there were six commu- 
nal organizations that were established before the end of the 
Civil War, including a local chapter of B’nai B'rith (1853), the 
Hebrew Benevolent Society (1855), the Young Men’s Literary 
Society (1860), the Jewish Ladies Benevolent Society (1860), 
the Zion Singing Society (1861), and the Hungarian Aid Soci- 
ety (1863). These reflected the growth of the Jewish community 
to approximately 1,000 individuals, 78% from German states 
(primarily Bavaria), and 19% from the Austrian Empire (pri- 
marily Bohemia). Benjamin Franklin Peixotto (1834-1890) 
was a founder of some of these organizations; while living in 
Cleveland, he owned a clothing factory and wrote for the local 
newspaper, The Plain Dealer, before leaving the area. 

Most of Cleveland’s Jews through the Civil War were 
laborers, peddlers, or small merchants, but even then they 
were gravitating toward the garment industry, which was 
to become the nation’s second largest concentration of such 
businesses. Several Jewish firms made uniforms for Civil War 
soldiers, including Sigmund Mann and Davis and Peixotto 
& Co. Some 38 men from Cleveland served in the Civil War, 
including Joseph A. Joel, later known for his comic descrip- 
tion of a wartime Passover seder published in the Jewish Mes- 
senger in 1862. 


From 1865 to the 1890s 

The Cleveland Jewish population grew from approximately 
1,000 at the close of the Civil War to 3,500 in 1880. During this 
period the pioneering families and newer settlers established 
congregations and cultural institutions, built businesses, and 
were active in public affairs and politics. Bnai Jeshurun and 
Anshe Emeth (both still in existence in 2004 with the latter 
known today as Park Synagogue) were founded, respectively, 
by Hungarian and Polish immigrants in 1866 and 1869, while 
the earlier congregations, Anshe Chesed and Tifereth Israel, 
continued to grow. The Jewish Orphan Asylum (today known 
as Bellefaire) was established by B'nai B'rith in 1868 to care for 
the region’s Civil War orphans. The Hebrew Immigration Aid 
Society (1875) and Montefiore Home to serve the aged (1881) 
were formed to complete services to a growing community. 
The Jewish elite enjoyed the Excelsior Club (1872). The An- 
glo-Jewish press began with the Hebrew Observer in 1889; four 
years later the Jewish Review appeared, and the two merged 
as The Jewish Review and Observer in 1899. The Jewish Inde- 
pendent was founded in 1906. 

Members of the community were successful in business 
and public affairs. Kaufman Hays (1835-1916) began as a ped- 
dler, and in 1894 took over the Cleveland Worsted Mills. Other 
major clothing manufacturers were Joseph and Feiss, Richman 
Brothers, Printz-Biederman, and Kaynee. The major depart- 
ment stores, Halles, The May Company, and Sterling Lindner, 
were owned or managed by Jews. 
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Jewish participation in general community life took 
many directions. By 1892 a number of Jewish merchants were 
members of the Cleveland Board of Trade, whose president 
that year was Frederick Mulhauser, a mill owner. Rabbi Moses 
J. Gries (1868-1918) was a trustee member of the Society of Or- 
ganized Charities, founded in 1881. Baruch Mahler and Peter 
Zucker were presidents of the Board of Education (1884-85 
and 1887-88), and Kaufman Hays was vice president of the 
City Council in 1888. Louis Black, of Hungarian origin, served 
as United States consul in Budapest under presidents Cleve- 
land and Harrison. Joseph C. Bloch became the first Jewish 
judge in Cleveland. 


The 1890s through World War 1: The Impact of East 
European Immigration 

The Jewish population of Cleveland increased greatly from 
the 1880s on, as East Europeans fled pogroms and economic 
hardships. In 1890 the Jewish population was over 5,000 and 
by 1900 it was 20,000; at the end of the immigration period 
the estimated Jewish population of Cleveland was between 
90,000 and 100,000. Clustered in the Woodland Avenue/s55t* 
Street neighborhood, the East Europeans worked as peddlers, 
in small businesses, and as employees in the clothing indus- 
try dominated by the established firms of the preceding im- 
migrant generation. The new settlers were more attached to 
Orthodox traditions, and decidedly poorer, putting a strain 
on the existing social institutions. The Cleveland Section of 
the National Council of Jewish Women (founded in 1894) cre- 
ated an ambitious social settlement house through the Council 
Educational Alliance in 1899. To prevent duplication of efforts 
in activities and fundraising, in 1903 the established leadership 
created the Federation of Jewish Charities. In spite of these ef- 
forts, there were tensions between the newcomers and the 
earlier settlers. The East Europeans created their own institu- 
tions, including the Yiddishe Velt, a newspaper established by 
Samuel Rocker in 1911, a Jewish Relief Society (1895), an Or- 
thodox Home for the Aged (1906, today known as Menorah 
Park Center for Senior Living), and the Orthodox Orphan 
Home. An attempt to create an Orthodox hospital failed when 
the existing Mt. Sinai Hospital (founded in 1903) agreed to 
provide kosher food. Numerous landsmanshaften also helped 
new immigrants adjust to Cleveland life, and at least 25 small 
Orthodox congregations could be found in the neighbor- 
hood, often associated with their members’ place of origin in 
Europe. Yiddish theater flourished in the community; one of 
the theater owners, Harry “Czar” Bernstein (1856-1920), was 
also a colorful Republican ward boss. 

Many of the East European immigrants brought with 
them a trade-union outlook. The years before World War 1 
were the high point of Jewish labor activity, particularly in the 
garment industries, where a series of strikes, not all success- 
ful, took place. A notable example of Jewish trade unionism 
was the Jewish Carpenters’ Union Local No. 1750, chartered in 
1903. In 1910 William Goldberg began his lifelong leadership 
of the union and became a prominent figure in Ohio labor 
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circles. Years later the garment workers’ union and the car- 
penters’ local lost their Jewish character as Jewish occupations 
shifted to the professions, service industries, and business en- 
terprises. Unique expressions of Jewish economic activity were 
the Cleveland Jewish Peddlers’ Association, formed in 1896, 
and the Hebrew Working Men’s Sick Benefit Association. 


Jewish Life through World War II 

With the East European influx into Cleveland also came en- 
thusiasm for Zionism. While Reform rabbis Moses Gries and 
Louis Wolsey opposed the movement, Zionist groups of all 
political persuasions proliferated, especially after two new 
rabbis were installed at the Reform congregations, Abba Hil- 
lel *Silver (1893-1963) and Barnett R. *Brickner (1892-1958). 
Many national conferences were held in Cleveland, notably the 
1921 meeting that led to a schism between the factions headed 
by Louis *Brandeis and Chaim *Weizmann. *Hadassah, the 
women’s Zionist organization, was established in Cleveland in 
1913, and a Cleveland nurse, Rachel (Rae) Landy (1884-1952), 
along with New Yorker Rose Kaplan began visiting nurse ser- 
vices in Palestine that year. Zionism also affected Jewish ed- 
ucation. Abraham H. *Friedland (1892-1939), brought from 
New York to direct the Talmud Torah supplementary school 
system, infused Hebrew language and Zionist philosophy into 
its educational curriculum. He also headed the Bureau of Jew- 
ish Education (founded in 1924) until his death in 1939. 

After World War 1, the Jewish community migrated east 
of the Woodland neighborhood: Glenville, a city neighbor- 
hood northeast, became a center of middle-class life with 
Orthodox, Conservative, and Reform congregations, and 
boasted a much admired public school system which had il- 
lustrious graduates such as U.S. Senator Howard Metzenbaum 
(b. 1917) (D-Ohio) and Joe *Shuster (1914-92) and Jerome 
*Siegel (1914-1996), creators of the comic hero Superman. 
Mt. Pleasant-Kinsman, to the southeast, larger geographically 
but less densely Jewish, had only an Orthodox synagogue and 
was noted for its working-class and Yiddish-language atmo- 
sphere, with trade union headquarters and organizations such 
as the Workmen’s Circle. The more affluent began settling in 
the eastern suburbs of Cleveland Heights and Shaker Heights, 
and in 1926 B’nai Jeshurun, which had joined the Conserva- 
tive movement, built an impressive structure in Cleveland 
Heights, where it was known for the next 55 years as Temple 
on the Heights. 

The events of the 1930s - economic depression and in- 
creased local and international antisemitism — moved the Jew- 
ish community in various ways. First, the Federation of Jew- 
ish Charities underwent an effective reorganization, creating 
a Welfare Fund to coordinate fundraising and a Community 
Council to mediate local disputes and represent the Jewish 
community to the general public. Second, the nonsectarian 
League for Human Rights, led behind the scenes by Abba Hil- 
lel Silver, strongly reacted to events in Europe by boycotting 
German-made products, monitoring the German-American 
Bund and other such organizations’ local activities, and pro- 
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viding an organized response to German student exchange 
in Cleveland. Several Jewish Clevelanders, including David 
Miller (1908-1977) and Morris Stamm (1904-2000), served in 
the Abraham Lincoln Brigade during the Spanish Civil War. 

By the eve of World War 11, Cleveland Jewry had fewer 
internal disagreements as the more recent immigrants had ac- 
culturated and the leadership of major organizations was no 
longer exclusively in the hands of the earlier families’ descen- 
dants. Although there was never a Jewish mayor of Cleveland, 
Jews were active in local politics and in the judiciary. Alfred 
A. *Benesch (1879-1973) served for 37 years on the Cleveland 
Board of Education, Maurice Maschke (1868-1936) was a Re- 
publican leader between 1900 and 1940, and judges Samuel 
H. *Silbert (1883-1976) and Mary Belle Grossman (1879-1977) 
had long periods of service on the bench. 


World War 11 and the Establishment of the State of Israel 
Of the 8,500 Cleveland men and women who served in the 
armed forces during World War 11, over 200 lost their lives. 
In 1943 Rabbi Barnett Brickner was selected by the National 
Jewish Welfare Board to serve as executive chairman of the 
Committee on Army and Navy Religious Activities and trav- 
eled throughout the war theaters. The Telshe Yeshiva was re- 
located in Cleveland, its rabbis escaping Europe prior to its 
destruction. Several thousand Holocaust survivors settled in 
the metropolitan area after the war was over. 

In 1945 David *Ben-Gurion met with 17 Americans at the 
Sonneborn Institute to discuss strategies in anticipation of es- 
tablishing the State of Israel. Among them was former Cleve- 
land law director Ezra Z. *Shapiro (1903-1971), who would 
later immigrate to Israel to head *Keren Hayesod. Continuing 
his activist role in rallying the community to the Zionist cause, 
Abba Hillel Silver dramatically addressed the United Nations 
in 1947 calling for a Jewish state. Over the years, after the es- 
tablishment of the state, the Israeli landscape would become 
dotted with schools, synagogues, community centers, parks, 
and businesses bearing the names of Cleveland-area philan- 
thropists and Zionists, including Max Apple, the Mandel, Rat- 
ner, and Stone families, and the Cleveland sections of zoa, 
Hadassah, Naamat usa, Amit Women, and the Histadrut. 


Post-World War 11 through the 1970s 

The trickle of families into the Eastern suburbs accelerated af- 
ter World War 11, and the bulk of the population relocated to 
Cleveland Heights, Shaker Heights, South Euclid, University 
Heights, and Beachwood despite some restrictive covenants 
that were overturned. Institutions quickly followed, leading 
to the merger of no fewer than 15 smaller Orthodox congrega- 
tions into Taylor Road Synagogue, Warrensville Center Syn- 
agogue, Green Road Synagogue, and Heights Jewish Center. 
The massive Cleveland Jewish Center, originally Anshe Emeth, 
relocated from Glenville into an architecturally notable build- 
ing in Cleveland Heights designed by Eric Mendelsohn, and 
became known as Park Synagogue. This congregation had 
joined the Conservative movement earlier in the century af- 
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ter a fierce legal battle. The Reform movement experienced 
growth in the suburbs as well. Two new congregations, Emanu 
El and Suburban Temple, were founded. Arthur J. *Lelyveld 
(1913-1996) led Anshe Chesed Fairmount Temple from 1958 
to 1986. Active in the civil rights movement, Lelyveld was se- 
verely beaten in Mississippi in 1964, and also officiated at the 
funeral of slain civil rights worker Andrew Goodman. At the 
Temple-Tifereth Israel, Daniel Jeremy Silver (1928-1989) be- 
came senior rabbi upon the death of his father, Abba Hillel 
Silver; he oversaw that congregation's building of a satellite 
structure in the suburbs, published several scholarly works, 
and was instrumental in establishing the National Founda- 
tion for Jewish Culture. 

Although a 1962 book called Cleveland “a city without 
Jews,’ this was not strictly accurate, as Beth Israel-The West 
Temple served the Jews living on Cleveland’s West Side. This 
small congregation made several important contributions 
to Cleveland’s Jewish history. Scientists were important in 
its founding, among them Abe Silverstein (1920-2002), who 
worked at the nearby Nasa Lewis Research Station and con- 
tributed to the Mercury and Apollo programs of the U.S. space 
effort. One of the congregation's students, Sally *Priesand, 
went on to become the nation’s first female rabbi, and in 1963 
three of its members founded the Cleveland Council on So- 
viet Antisemitism, the first known advocacy group in the So- 
viet Jewry movement which would eventually lead to some 
6,000 Jews from the former Soviet Union settling in North- 
east Ohio. 

This was an extremely productive time for the Jewish 
Community Federation, which in 1951 merged its two divi- 
sions, the Jewish Welfare Federation and the Jewish Com- 
munity Council. Under the leadership of Sidney Z. Vincent 
(1912-1982) and Henry L. Zucker (1910-1998), the Federa- 
tion was the first in the nation to directly fund day school 
education (to the Orthodox Hebrew Academy), pioneered 
leadership training courses, and developed a comprehensive 
approach to building endowment funds. Cleveland was subse- 
quently known as the most successful city in the United States 
in per capita fundraising as well as a training ground for future 
federation directors. In later years, Boston, Pittsburgh, Atlanta, 
Seattle, and New York, among others, would be headed by in- 
dividuals who started their careers in Cleveland. 

The workforce moved from the labor unions into the pro- 
fessions, service industries, light manufacturing, and banking. 
Fewer spoke Yiddish, and the longtime Yiddish newspaper 
ceased publication in 1952. In 1964 the two English-language 
newspapers became the Cleveland Jewish News, which con- 
tinues as an independent publication. 


1975 to 2006 

In the last quarter of the 20 century and into the 21°, the 
Cleveland Jewish community has been concerned with ge- 
ography and identity. The numbers appear to have remained 
constant; although a 1987 population survey showed a de- 
cline to 65,000, the 1996 survey estimated the population to 
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be 81,500, casting some doubts on the previous survey’s meth- 
odology. The inner ring eastern suburbs house nearly half of 
this population, yet movement to more affluent areas farther 
east continues, including institutions. A concerted effort by 
the Jewish Community Federation to slow population move- 
ment from Cleveland Heights has succeeded to some extent 
in keeping several centers of Jewish life viable. In Cleveland 
Heights, the Taylor Road area is home to kosher stores, the 
Jewish Education Center of Cleveland (a reconfigured Bureau 
of Jewish Education, founded earlier in the century), several 
Orthodox synagogues, including a Taylor Road Synagogue 
with a much smaller membership, and two large Orthodox 
day schools. Hebrew Academy, Cleveland's first day school, 
continues to thrive in its Taylor Road location, while the ul- 
tra-Orthodox-built Mosdos Ohr Hatoral’s girl's division is 
close by. Park Synagogue (Conservative) has its main sanc- 
tuary several blocks away, and a new egalitarian traditional 
congregation purchased Sinai Synagogue, whose members 
now meet farther east in University Heights. Chevrei Tikva, 
a congregation reaching out to gays and lesbians (founded in 
1983), also meets in Cleveland Heights. In University Heights, 
Fuchs Mizrachi School (founded in 1983) has grown rapidly 
to over 300 students, from preschool through high school in 
a Zionist, Orthodox setting. 

Another center of Orthodox life flourishes in the Green 
Road area, the border between Beachwood and University 
Heights. Green Road Synagogue moved here in 1972, later 
joined by Chabad of Beachwood and Young Israel in recon- 
verted houses. In the late 1990s, Chabad, Young Israel, and the 
Hebrew Academy proposed building plans for an Orthodox 
campus in this location, which were accepted, rejected, and 
then accepted with modifications during a period of conten- 
tious discussions noted nationally as an example of dissension 
within the Jewish community. The Jewish Federation created 
a task force, B’Yachad/Together, to try to heal some of these 
rifts. The Beatrice Stone Yavne School for Girls has since been 
built, as has the new Young Israel building, with Chabad un- 
der construction at this writing. The Green Road area also has 
kosher food stores, restaurants, and gift shops. 

The Laura and Alvin Siegal College of Jewish Studies, 
formerly housed on Taylor Road, moved to a new building in 
Beachwood, which it shares with the Agnon School, a commu- 
nity day school. This campus also houses the Mandel Jewish 
Community Center in its only remaining building now that 
the Cleveland Heights jcc has been sold; the eastern satel- 
lite of Temple-Tifereth Israel; and the new (2005) Milton and 
Tamar Maltz Museum of Jewish Heritage, a collaborative effort 
of the Temple-Tifereth Israel, the Jewish Community Federa- 
tion, and the Maltz family, with many artifacts and documents 
from the Cleveland Jewish Archives collections of the Western 
Reserve Historical Society. Slightly to the east in Pepper Pike 
are B’nai Jeshurun and the Gross Schechter School, both as- 
sociated with the Conservative movement. 

Despite continued strength in the inner suburbs, build- 
ings housing Jewish institutions continue to be constructed 
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in suburbs farther east, with a new branch of the Cleveland 
Hebrew Schools under construction in Solon, Montefiore 
Home’s assisted living facility in Bainbridge, along with sev- 
eral small congregations. 

Mt. Sinai Hospital, after a near century of providing out- 
standing health care, research breakthroughs, and opportuni- 
ties for Jewish physicians, was sold to a for-profit health care 
system that eventually dissolved the hospital. Jewish physi- 
cians and scientists have increasingly made their mark at the 
Cleveland Clinic, University Hospitals, and Case Western Re- 
serve University, where earlier Albert *Michelson (1852-1931) 
won a Nobel Prize in 1907, and Harry Goldblatt (1891-1977) 
made notable contributions in the field of renal hypertension. 
Philanthropic dollars have constructed major buildings at 
each of these facilities, including the Lerner Research Build- 
ing and the Sam and Maria Miller Emergency Room at the 
Cleveland Clinic, the Mandel School of Advanced Social Ser- 
vices, the Peter B. Lewis Building of the Weatherhead Business 
School and the Wolstein Research Building at Case Western 
Reserve University, and the Horvitz Tower at Rainbow Babies 
and Children’s Hospital. In the business world, the Stone and 
Weiss families continue to lead the American Greetings Cor- 
poration, the Ratner family heads Forest City Enterprises, a 
major construction firm, and Peter Lewis’ Progressive Insur- 
ance Company employs over 14,000 workers. 

In politics, Beryl Rothschild, Harvey Friedman, and 
Merle Gordon served as mayors of University Heights and 
Beachwood; in addition to Howard Metzenbaum in the U.S. 
Senate, Eric Fingerhut has represented the district in Ohio 
state government. Milton A. Wolf served as ambassador to 
Austria during the Carter administration. 


Contributions to the Arts and Popular Culture 

Cleveland Jews have enriched the cultural life of the com- 
munity in many areas. In literature, Martha Wolfenstein, Jo 
*Sinclair, Herbert *Gold, Jerome Lawrence, and more re- 
cently, Alix Kates Shulman, Susan Orlean, and Harvey Pekar 
worked in Northeast Ohio. David Dietz was a noted science 
writer, while David B. Guralnik (1920-2001) was the chief 
editor of Webster’s New World Dictionary for more than 40 
years. Abraham H. Friedland, Libbie Braverman (1900-1990), 
and Bea Stadtler (1921-2000) wrote in the field of Jewish ed- 
ucation. In the visual arts, Max Kalish (1891-1945), William 
*Zorach (1887-1966), and Louis Loeb were sculptors, Abel 
and Alex Warshawsky were painters, and Louis Rorimer 
(1872-1939) was influential in interior design. In music, Niko- 
lai Sokoloff (1886-1965) was the first conductor of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra; composer Ernest *Bloch (1880-1959) was the 
first director of the Cleveland School of Music and Arthur 
*Loesser (1894-1969) and Beryl *Rubinstein (1898-1952) led 
the piano departments at the school. Cleveland has also been 
called the birthplace of rock and roll music, beginning with 
the 1952 Moondog Coronation Ball, led by disk jockey Alan 
*Freed (1922-1965). Dorothy Fuldheim (1893-1989) was the 
first woman in America with her own television news pro- 
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gram. Some Cleveland Jewish individuals and families have 
long been interested in professional sports. Max Rosenblum 
founded a professional basketball team in the 1920s. Mem- 
bers of the Gries family, Art *Modell, and Alfred Lerner all 
owned or shared in the ownership of the Cleveland Browns 
football team. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Cline, “Jews and Judaism, in: D.D. Van 
Tassell and J.J. Grabowski (eds.), Encyclopedia of Cleveland History 
(1996); L.P. Gartner, History of the Jews of Cleveland (1978); J. Rubin- 
stein, “Cleveland, in: Encyclopedia Judaica, 1972 edition; J. Rubinstein 
and J. Avner, Merging Traditions: Jewish Life in Cleveland, Revised Edi- 
tion (1978, 2004”); N.E. Schwartz and S. Lasky, “Jewish Cleveland be- 
fore the Civil War,’ in: American Jewish History, 82 (1994), 1-4. 


[Jane Avner (24 ed.)] 


CLEVES (Cleve), town and historic duchy in North Rhine- 
Westphalia, Germany. Jews are mentioned in the duchy in 
1142 (see *Xanten), but were granted a charter of privilege 
only in 1361. Patents granting them freedom of movement 
(Geleitbriefe) were issued in 1647-51 and 1713-20. In 1750 a 
Generaljudenregelment tightened the regulations concerning 
tax collecting and controlled Jewish settlement by restricting 
residence to the eldest son of the family. The taxes paid by the 
Jews to the central government in Berlin (Schutzgelder) were 
regulated in conventions (Landtage) representing the Jews of 
the duchy (Landjudenschaft). Their minutes (Protokolbuch) 
comprise the period from 1690 to 1817. The Landtage, headed 
by a shtadlan, the chief rabbi (Landrabbiner), and tax collec- 
tors (Steuerrezeptoren), convened every three years in the town 
of Cleves alternating with Kalkar and Wesel. 

Jews in the town of Cleves are mentioned in 1333, and 
in the city ordinances of the 16" century (“von der Joeden 
Koepmanschip”). A cemetery was opened in the town in the 
17 century, and a synagogue was erected in 1671. The banker 
Elijah *Gomperz (d. 1689) was community leader and chief 
tax collector for the duchy and in his position as *Court Jew 
interceded on behalf of his brethren with the authorities. The 
Leibzoll (body tax) imposed on Jews in Cleves was abolished 
in 1789. The town of Cleves was the seat of the Landrab- 
biner, among whom the most important were Judah Mehler 
(1661-1751) and Israel *Lipschuetz (appointed in 1763). The 
community in Cleves numbered four families in 1661, 19 in 
1739, 22 in 1787, 142 persons in 1812, 185 in 1880, 134 in 1900, 
and 158 in 1933. An elementary school was founded in 1862, 
and two charitable societies in 1762 and 1825. After the estab- 
lishment of the Nazi regime, most of the Jews left Cleves; 50 
remained in 1939 and about 30 were deported to the East in 
1941-43. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E Baer, Das Protokollbuch der Landjuden- 
schaft des Herzogtums Kleve (1922), 161; Fuehrer durch die juedische 
Gemeindeverwaltung (1932/33), 227; Kayserling, in: azj (Jan. 22, 1884), 
54; A. Kober, Cologne (1940), 141, 162-3; idem, in: JsO8, 9 (1947), 2073 
Loewenstein, in: MGWJ, 61 (1917), 285-92; H. Schnee, Die Hoffinanz 
und der moderne Staat, 1 (1953), 78-79; R. Wischnitzer, The Architec- 
ture of the European Synagogue (1964), 182; D.J. Cohen, Irgunei “Benei 
ha-Medinah” be-Ashkenaz (1967), passim; S. Stern, Der Preussische 
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Staat und die Juden, 1 (1962), Akten, no. 57-70, 331-93 2 (1962), Akten 
3444-383. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.J. Cohen, Die Landjudenschaften 
in Deutschland, vol. 1 (1996), 45-92; W. Krebs, Die Klever Juden im 
Dritten Reich (1999); Juedisches Leben in Kleve (2004). 


[Chasia Turtel] 


CLEVES GET. During 1766-67, a great controversy flared up, 
which was to become known as the Cleves get (bill of divorce), 
one of the causes célébres of the 18" century. Though its focal 
point was Frankfurt, it came to involve most of the great schol- 
ars of the day. On Elul 8, 5526 (August 14, 1766), Isaac (Itzik), 
son of Eliezer Neiberg of Mannheim, married Leah, daughter 
of Jacob Guenzhausen of Bonn. On the Sabbath following the 
wedding the bridegroom took 94 gold crowns of the dowry 
and disappeared. After an extensive search he was found two 
days later in the house of a non-Jew in the village of Faren- 
heim and brought home. A few days later Isaac informed his 
wife’s family that he could no longer stay in Germany because 
of the grave danger which threatened him there, and that he 
was obliged to immigrate to England. He declared his will- 
ingness to give his wife a divorce in order to prevent her from 
becoming an *agunah. His offer was accepted, and Cleves on 
the German-Dutch border was selected as the place for the get 
to be given. Consequently, on the 22™4 of Elul, Israel b. Eliezer 
*Lipschuetz, the av bet din of Cleves, effected the divorce. 
Leah returned to Mannheim and Isaac proceeded to England. 
When his father learned of the divorce, he suspected that the 
whole affair had been contrived by the womans relatives to 
extort the dowry money from Isaac. He turned to R. Tevele 
Hess of Mannheim who invalidated the get on the grounds 
that in his view the husband was not of sound mind when he 
delivered it. Hess, not relying upon his own judgment, applied 
to the bet din of Frankfurt and to Naphtali Hirsch Katzenel- 
lenbogen of Pfalz, Eliezer Katzenellenbogen of Hagenau, and 
Joseph Steinhardt of Fuerth, requesting their confirmation 
of his ruling. The bet din of Frankfurt, headed by Abraham 
b. Zevi Hirsch of Lissau, not only agreed, but demanded that 
Lipschuetz himself declare the get invalid and proclaim Leah 
to be still a married woman. The rabbis of Pfalz, Hagenau, and 
Fuerth, on the other hand, upheld Lipschuetz, declared the 
divorce valid, and the woman free to remarry. Both sides ap- 
pealed to all the rabbinical authorities of the time. The rabbi of 
Cleves received the support of almost all of the leading schol- 
ars of the generation, among them Saul b. Aryeh Leib *Loew- 
enstamm of Amsterdam, Jacob *Emden, Ezekiel *Landau of 
Prague, Isaac *Horowitz of Hamburg, David of Dessau, Aryeh 
of Metz, Elhanan of Danzig, Solomon b. Moses of Chelm, and 
ten scholars of the klaus (bet-midrash) of Brody. The bet din 
of Frankfurt was virtually alone in its opposition. The mov- 
ing spirit in the dispute was the Frankfurt dayyan, Nathan b. 
Solomon Maas, on whose initiative the Frankfurt rabbis even 
went so far as publicly and with solemn ceremony to commit 
to flames the responsa of the Polish rabbis in protest against 
their intervention in favor of Lipschuetz. The couple finally 
remarried and out of deference to the opinion of Rabbi Abra- 
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ham of Frankfurt, no blessings were pronounced at the cere- 
mony. Instead the groom said that “with this ring you are still 
married to me.’ The complete episode of the Cleves divorce 
was recorded in Or ha-Yashar (Amsterdam, 1769) by Aaron 
Simeon Copenhagen who had followed the events and who 
had himself played a part in the granting of the get. Israel Lip- 
schuetz devoted no less than 37 of his responsa to the polemic 
in his Or Yisrael (Cleves, 1770). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Horovitz, Matteh Levi (1819); idem, Frank- 
furter Rabbinen, 3 (1884); Tal, in: Sinai, 24 (1949), 152-67, 214-30. 
[Shlomo Tal] 


°CLINTON, WILLIAM JEFFERSON (Bill; 1946- ), 424 
president of the United States. Clinton was born in Hope, Ar- 
kansas. He was attorney general of the state in 1977-79 and 
then served as governor in 1979-81 and 1983-93. 

Although Clinton came from a state with a small Jewish 
community, he polled exceedingly well among Jewish voters 
in both the presidential primaries and the general election 
of 1992. In the general election he polled dramatically better 
among Jewish voters (80 percent) than any Democratic presi- 
dential nominee since Hubert Humphrey in 1968. 

His close relationship with the African-American com- 
munity led more than one African-American leader to re- 
mark that Clinton was the first black president. Similarly, his 
policies, his opening up of the White House to numerous 
Jewish events, and his remarkable ability to empathize with 
Jewish audiences led Jewish leaders to claim Clinton as one 
of their own. 

Never before in American history have Jewish Ameri- 
cans had such a role in a presidential administration. Five 
Jews — Robert E. *Rubin, Lawrence H. *Summers, Daniel R. 
*Glickman, Mickey *Kantor, and Robert B. *Reich - were part 
of the Clinton cabinet. Moreover, both of his Supreme Court 
nominees (Stephen *Breyer and Ruth Bader *Ginsburg), and 
many other cabinet-level officials (such as un Ambassador 
Richard *Holbrooke, National Security Advisor Samuel R. 
*Berger, Trade Representative Charlene *Barshevsky, and omB 
Director Jack *Lew) were Jewish. 

Clinton took an intense personal interest in the Middle 
East peace process from his earliest days in office. Once Israelis 
and Palestinians reached an agreement in secret talks held in 
Oslo, Clinton arranged for the PLo’s Yasser *Arafat and Israel’s 
Prime Minister Yitzhak *Rabin to sign the Oslo Declaration of 
Principles on the White House lawn on September 13, 1993. 

The president worked with four Israeli prime minis- 
ters - Rabin, Shimon *Peres, Binyamin *Netanyahu, and Ehud 
*Barak - to try to arrange peace accords between Israel, the 
Palestinian Authority, Syria, and Jordan. He hosted successful 
early efforts to construct the peace treaty that Rabin and King 
*Hussein of Jordan signed in 1994; he attended the Sharm El- 
Sheikh summit in an attempt to shore up Peres’ peace efforts 
in 1996; he hosted Netanyahu and Yasser Arafat at the Wye 
River conference in 1998; and he attempted to bring about a 
Golan deal between Syria and Barak in Shephardstown, West 
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Virginia, in 2000. Clinton tried in vain to persuade Arafat to 
accept generous peace offers from Barak at Camp David in 
summer of 2000 and again in January 2001 in Washington. 

For Israelis he is perhaps best remembered for his close 
friendship with Prime Minister Rabin and his moving eulogy 
at Rabin’s Jerusalem funeral in which he closed with the mem- 
orable words “Shalom haver” (“Goodbye, friend”). 

Clinton's strong personal commitment to seeking Arab- 
Israeli peace agreements did not endear him to everyone in the 
American Jewish community. Some criticized him for invest- 
ing too much in the peace process and for meeting too often 
during the peace process with Arafat. But these criticisms did 
not damage him among the vast majority of American Jew- 
ish voters, who continued to support him strongly on both his 
progressive domestic policies and his Middle East polices. In 
the 1996 election Clinton captured 78% of the Jewish vote. 

Despite the Lewinsky scandal, President Clinton re- 
mained very popular with both American Jews and Israelis 
throughout his second term and into his post-White House 
years. As late as 2004-5 he remained among the most highly 
regarded political figures in both Israel and the American 
Jewish community. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Clinton, My Life (2004); D. Ross, The Miss- 
ing Peace (2004); L.S Maisel and I.N. Forman (ed.), Jews In Ameri- 
can Politics (2001). 

{Ira Forman (24 ed.)] 


°CLOOTS, JEAN BAPTISTE DU VAL-DE-GRACE, 
BARON DE (later adopted the name Anacharsis; 1755-1794), 
French revolutionary who was born in Germany. Before and 
after the outbreak of the French Revolution, Cloots envisioned 
the emergence of a “Universal Republic.” In 1783 he published 
in Berlin a “Letter on the Jews to a Priest, One of my Friends” 
In this he ascribed the survival of Jews not to supernatural 
causes but to their specific function as the main promoters 
of trade in the world throughout the ages. Unlike most of the 
French rationalists, Cloots was not anti-Jewish, considering 
then that the existence of Jews as a distinct trading class was 
beneficial to the human race. Shortly after he published his 
famous La République Universelle (1792) expressing extreme 
cosmopolitan views, there appeared a curious public letter ad- 
dressed to him written in the name of world Jewry by some- 
one who called himself “Samuel Levi, Prince of the Diaspora” 
(Chronique de Paris (April 3, 1792), 374-5). The letter calls upon 
all Jews in the world to see France as their promised land, and 
the French Revolution as the real fulfillment of the promises 
given to Israel. The name and title of the alleged author, and 
the striking similarity to Cloots’s style, makes it probable that 
he wrote the letter to himself. One of the group of Hébertists 
with whom Cloots was guillotined in 1794 was his lifelong Jew- 
ish friend, J. Pereire, an adherent of the “cult of reason.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dictionnaire de Biographie Frangaise, 9 
(1961), 24; L. Kessler, in: E. Tcherikower (ed.), Yidn in Frankraykh, 


2 (1942), 75-92. 
[Baruch Mevorah] 
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CLORE, SIR CHARLES (1904-1979), British financier, in- 
dustrialist, and philanthropist. Clore was born in London 
of immigrant Russian parents. His commercial ability was 
early revealed in a variety of transactions. He attracted pub- 
lic attention after World War 11 when, over a period of seven 
years, he bought a shipbuilding firm, one of England’s lead- 
ing shoe companies, and a Scottish road haulage firm. The 
cost of these three purchases totaled nearly $50,000,000, and 
they became prototypes of the “take-over bid,” a method of 
gaining control of large public companies by direct approach 
to shareholders and without necessarily consulting the direc- 
tors. Within a short time Clore became the center of public 
controversy. Critics claimed that his take-over bids would 
eventually undermine confidence in company management. 
Nevertheless, takeover bids soon became a common feature 
of British industry. In 1965 Clore purchased a chain of stores 
at a price of nearly $150,000,000. His vast building projects 
involved the reshaping of whole sections of central London. 
A staunch Zionist, Clore gave large donations to the develop- 
ment of Israel, notably to the Weizmann Institute at Rehovot, 
and was one of the founders of Wolfson, Clore, Mayer and Co., 
an investment company in Israel. He also contributed millions 
of pounds to general philanthropic causes, especially to Brit- 
ish universities. Clore was knighted in 1971. He established 
the Clore Foundation as a leading charitable trust. Since his 
death in 1979 its head has been Clore’s daughter Dame Vivien 
Duffield. Now known as the Clore Duffield Foundation, it has 
given away more than £11 million, largely to museums, and is 
chiefly responsible for funding the construction of the Clore 
Gallery at London’s Tate Museum. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Charles Gordon, Two Tycoons: A Per- 
sonal Memoir of Jack Cotton and Charles Clore; opNB online. 
[Moshe Rosetti] 


°CLOTAIRE II (Clothar, Lothaire, Lothar), ruler of the 
Merovingian kingdom of the Franks from 584 to 629. His rule, 
fully established in 613, was moderately successful, and was 
free from the civil wars which had marred the reigns of his 
father and uncles. Shortly after becoming confirmed as king, 
he called a Church council in Paris (Oct. 18, 614), the fifth 
to meet there, to obtain the support of the Church. Clotaire 
seems to have employed Jews as military and civilian officials. 
The practice was sufficiently commonplace for the council at 
Paris to decree that Jews were henceforth forbidden to exer- 
cise military or civil jurisdiction over Christians. It did not, 
however, interfere with the internal affairs of the Jewish com- 
munity. The Church seemed to have had little faith that Clo- 
taire would, in fact, ban these important officials from royal 
service, as is evidenced by the further decree that a Jew who 
retained a position which exercised power over Christians 
should forthwith be baptized with his family. Though Clo- 
taire ratified the acts of the council, there is no evidence that 
he enforced them. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K.J. Hefele and H. Leclercq, Histoire des 
conciles, 3 (1909); S. Katz, The Jews in the Visigothic and Frankish 
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Kingdoms of Spain and Gaul (1937); J.M. Wallace-Hadrill, The Long- 
Haired Kings (1962). 


[Bernard Bachrach] 


CLUJ (Hung. Kolozsvar; Ger. Klausenburg), city in western 
Romania, the cultural, industrial, and political center of Tran- 
sylvania; from 1790 to 1848 and 1861 to 1867 capital of Tran- 
sylvania; until 1920 and between 1940 and 1944 in Hungary. 
Today the official name of the city is Cluj-Napoca, in com- 
memoration of its two-thousand-year history, going back to 
the time it was built by the Roman occupiers of Dacia after the 
Roman-Dacian wars of 101-102 c.E. The earliest mention of 
the city under the name of Napoca also dates from the times 
of Roman Dacia, that is, the second century. Jews visited the 
Cluj fairs in the 16" and 17" centuries (but the earliest mention 
of a Jew there is from 1481). A Jew is also mentioned there in 
1769. Eight Jewish families are recorded at Cluj in the census 
of 1780. In 1784 the municipal council prohibited the inhab- 
itants from selling real estate to Jews, and Jews were forbid- 
den to lodge temporarily in the city: a prolonged struggle on 
the question of Jewish rights ensued. In 1807 the Jews in Cluj 
opened a prayer room, and by 1818 the community, then num- 
bering 40 persons, had a synagogue, constructed of reeds. A 
hevra kaddisha was founded in 1837. Fifteen Jewish families 
were permitted to remain in the city in 1839 but were debarred 
from accommodating additional Jews in their houses. When 
in 1840 the Jews applied for permission to fence in their cem- 
etery, the request was rejected on the ground that their pres- 
ence had no legal authorization. With the revolution of 1848 
the prohibition on Jewish residence was abolished, and subse- 
quently the Jewish population rapidly increased. The Jews in 
Cluj at first engaged mainly in commerce, trading especially 
in goods from the Orient, notably Turkey. They later entered 
the crafts and, during the 19» century, the professions. The 
Jewish population of Cluj in 1857 was 231. 

The rabbis and dayyanim in Cluj, on whom information 
is available from 1812, were subject to the supervision of the 
chief rabbi of Transylvania, in Alba Iulia. The Great Syna- 
gogue was inaugurated in 1850. The first rabbi, Hillel *Lich- 
tenstein, who officiated from 1851 to 1853, had to leave after 
opposition by a section of the community and his failure to 
obtain a certificate from the Transylvanian chief rabbi. Imme- 
diately after 1868, when Hungarian Jews divided into three re- 
ligious groups, the majority of the Jewish inhabitants of Cluj 
remained Orthodox. The rabbi of Cluj from 1863 to 1877 was 
Abraham Glasner. He was opposed by the hasidic movement 
then gaining ground. 

The first convention of Transylvanian Jewry was held at 
Cluj in 1886. The community was organized on an Orthodox 
basis in 1869. A short-lived *Reform community was then 
also established. Moses *Glasner, Orthodox rabbi from 1878 
to 1922, took a leading role in communal affairs. The *status 
quo community, organized in Cluj in 1881 and affiliated to the 
neologist communities, built a magnificent synagogue in the 
principal avenue of the city (opened in 1887 and still stand- 
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ing in 1970). Matyas Eisler was appointed its rabbi in 1891. 
The Hasidim established a separate communal organization 
in 1921. The small Neolog community in Cluj included mostly 
Jewish professionals assimilated to Hungarian culture. The 
first Neolog synagogue was built in 1867-68. 

In 1910 the Jewish population of the city represented 11% 
of the entire population. After World War 1 the Jewish national 
movement was active in Cluj. Cluj remained the center of the 
Zionist movement for Transylvania, although some of its of- 
fices were later transferred to *Timisoara. By the end of 1918 
*Uj Kelet, a lively Zionist weekly, later a daily, began publi- 
cation in Cluj. It had a large readership and became a lead- 
ing influence among the Jews of Transylvania and Romania. 
The newspaper was also the organ of the (principally Zionist) 
Jewish Party (Partidul Evreiesc), some of whose local activists 
were elected to the Romanian Parliament. A printing press set 
up in Cluj in 1910 operated until the Holocaust. After World 
War 11 the newspaper moved to Israel, where it continued to 
appear into the 21° century. 

The schools of the Cluj community attracted pupils 
throughout Transylvania. The Orthodox community opened 
an elementary school in 1870, and the neologist community 
opened one in 1904. A Hebrew *Tarbut secondary school, 
started in 1920, took the lead in education of the youth until 
closed by the Romanian authorities in 1927; its director, Mark 
Antal, was former director general of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion and Culture of Hungary. After Cluj had been annexed by 
Hungary - in 1940, as a consequence of the Vienna award of 
Hitler and Mussolini - and Jewish children were prohibited 
from attending general schools, a Jewish secondary school for 
boys and girls was opened in October 1940; it remained open 
until both pupils and teachers were interned in the ghetto. 

The Jewish population numbered 231 in 1857; 994 in 1869; 
2,414 (7.4% of the total population) in 1891; 7,046 (11.6%) in 
1910; 10,633 in 1920; 14,000 (13.4%) in 1927; and 13,504 in 1930. 
After the Hungarian annexation in 1940, anti-Jewish measures 
and economic restrictions were imposed, followed by physi- 
cal persecution. A large number of Jewish males were drafted 
into forced labor and transported to the eastern front to the 
Nazi-occupied area of the Soviet Union, where most of them 
perished. In the summer of 1941, several hundred Jews who 
could not prove their citizenship were deported to the area of 
Kamenets-Podolski, where they were massacred. In May 1944, 
after the Germans entered Hungary, a ghetto was set up in the 
Iris brickyard in the northern part of the city. At its peak it 
contained approximately 18,000 Jews, including those brought 
in from Szamostijvar and from the neighboring communities 
in Kolozs County. The Jews were deported in six transports 
between May 25 and June 9. Exempted from the deportation 
were 388 Jews who were taken to Budapest on June 10. Their 
transfer to Budapest was part of a controversial agreement 
between Rezsé (Rudolph) *Kasztner and other leaders of the 
Budapest-based Relief and Rescue Committee (the Vaadah) 
and the ss. These Jews were included in the so-called Kaszt- 
ner transport of 1,684 Jews, which left Budapest on June 30, 
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1944, and, after an ordeal of several months in a special camp 
in Bergen-Belsen, ended up in Switzerland. 

The few survivors who returned to Cluj from the camps, 
with those who had joined them from other localities, num- 
bered 6,500 in 1947. Community life was subsequently reor- 
ganized. A Communist-inspired local Jewish organization 
was also set up, principally to fight the remnants of Zionism; 
Zionist activities continued until 1949. By 1970 only 1,100 
Jews (340 families) remained registered with the community. 
Prayers were held in three synagogues. The unified commu- 
nal organization maintained a kosher butcher and canteen. 
Community life was declining, however, and Jews were leav- 
ing Cluj. At the turn of the century there were about 300 Jews 
in Cluj, mostly elderly and ill. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Eisler, Képek a kolozsvari zsiddk multjabol 
(1924); E. Mozes and I. Szabé, A cluji orthodox chevra kadisa szaz 
éve (1936); J.J. Cohen, in: Ks, 37 (1961/62), 249-66; M. Carmilly- 
Weinberger, in: Yad Vashem Bulletin, 21 (Nov. 1967), 21-27; S. Zim- 
roni (ed.), Zikkaron Nezah le-Kehillah Kedoshah Kolozsvar-Klausen- 
burg (1968); S. Yizhaki, Battei-Sefer Yehudiyyim be-Transilvanyah 
bein Shetei Milhamot ha-Olam (1970). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. 
Loewy, A teglagyartol a tehervonatig. Kolozsvar szido lakossaganak 
toertenete (1998). 

[Yehouda Marton / Paul Schveiger and Randolph Braham (24 ed.)] 


CLUNY (Heb. 11°77), town near Macon, central France. Al- 
though there were no Jews residing in medieval Cluny, those 
living in the region, notably in *Chalon-sur-Saéne, had trans- 
actions with the famous abbey of Cluny, lending money to it to 
ensure the security of religious objects. *Peter the Venerable, 
abbot of Cluny (d. 1156), opposed the practice, and the Stat- 
utes of Cluny of 1301 expressly forbade borrowing from Jews. 
Nathan b. Joseph *Official took part in a religious *disputation 
with the abbot of Cluny. During another disputation in Cluny, 
in 1254, the Jewish speaker was killed by a Christian knight. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 594; G. Duby, La société ... 
dans la région mdconnaise (1953), 401, 485; Bulletin des travaux histo- 
riques et philologiques (1892), 385, 393. 
[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


CLURMAN, HAROLD (1901-1980), U.S. theater director 
and drama critic. Born in New York City, Clurman studied 
at Columbia University and the University of Paris. When he 
returned to the US., he became involved with the Greenwich 
Village Theater. In 1931 he joined with Lee *Strasberg to be- 
come the founder and director of the Group Theater, one of 
the most significant attempts to sustain a repertory company 
in the U.S. Influenced by the principles of naturalism, social 
consciousness, and the “method” theory of Stanislavsky, Clur- 
man directed plays by Clifford Odets for the Group, and also 
several Broadway successes. The Group disbanded in 1941. 
While most of the members moved to Hollywood, Clurman 
stayed on and directed a series of important plays on Broad- 
way, including The Member of the Wedding (1950), Tiger at the 
Gates (1955), Bus Stop (1956), Pipe Dream (1956), The Waltz 
of the Toreadors (1957), Touch of the Poet by Eugene O’Neill 
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(1957), A Shot in the Dark (1962), Incident at Vichy by Arthur 
Miller (1965), and Where’s Daddy? (1966). He was nominated 
for four Tony awards for Best Director. 

As drama critic for The New Republic from 1948, and The 
Nation from 1952, he earned a reputation as a serious com- 
mentator. His special interest in Jewish theater was reflected 
in essays on the Yiddish stage and directing assignments for 
*Habimah. His books include The Fervent Years (1946), an 
account of the Group Theater; Lies Like Truth (1958) a col- 
lection of drama criticism; Naked Image (1966), observations 
on modern theater; On Directing (1972); The Divine Pastime: 
Theater Essays (1974); All People Are Famous: Instead of an Au- 
tobiography (1974); Ibsen (1977); and Nine Plays of the Modern 
Theater (1981). 

In 1943 he married actress and director Stella *Adler; they 
divorced in 1960. 

[Raphael Rothstein / Ruth Beloff (2"¢ ed.)] 


COALITION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF JEWISH 
EDUCATION (caje; formerly Coalition for Alternatives 
in Jewish Education). The Coalition for Alternatives in Jew- 
ish Education (CaJE) was conceived in Boston in 1975 by a 
group of graduate students from the North American Jewish 
Students’ Network, whose primary goal was to make a con- 
tribution to the improvement of the quality of Jewish educa- 
tion. These students sought to present alternatives to Jewish 
educational organizations, which they said served administra- 
tors and were divided, counterproductively, into Orthodox, 
Conservative, and Reform denominations. CAje’s first task 
was the organization of a conference to serve as a forum for 
“teaching, learning, and sharing.” 

The first cayE conference, held in 1976 at Brown Uni- 
versity in Providence, Rhode Island, attracted 500 partici- 
pants. Since that time, conferences have been held yearly in 
sites throughout the United States and have grown steadily in 
both size and content. Conferences now include workshops, 
lectures, movies, seminars, and displays of educational ma- 
terials. 

Membership in caje and participation in its conferences 
are open to anyone concerned with the transmission of Jewish 
custom, culture, and belief. No standards or prerequisites ex- 
ist, and members are composed of various ages and ideologi- 
cal, professional, and geographical backgrounds. Orthodox, 
Conservative, Reform, Reconstructionist, and secular Jews 
come together with the common goal of improving Jewish 
education. The coalition’s constituents come primarily from 
North America, but also from Europe, Israel, Morocco, and 
Australia. 

Based in New York, cayE has become the largest North 
American Jewish educators’ organization. Its ongoing aim is 
to enhance the professional development and dignity of the 
Jewish teacher and thereby elevate the status of Jewish edu- 
cation on the Jewish communal agenda. To that end, cayE 
continually seeks to provide services that will facilitate the 
members’ personal and professional development. Such ser- 
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vices include access to CAJE’s entire database of lesson plans 
via e-mail or snail mail; online access to material about Jew- 
ish festivals; subscriptions to CAjE’s curricular publications 
and Jewish Education News; grants of up to $10,000 for in- 
novative educational projects; 16 CAJE networks by which to 
connect with members who have similar interests as well as 
exchange opinions via an online discussion group; mini-cAJE 
programs held in various locations throughout the year; op- 
portunities to learn with master teachers via an online video 
and audio website; a training program to become a mentor 
for new teachers; affordable medical, long-term care, and life 
insurance benefits; and a website that posts professional em- 
ployment opportunities. 

CAJE’s annual conferences attract some 1,500 Jewish edu- 
cators, including classroom teachers, principals, rabbis, can- 
tors, camp and youth work personnel, academicians, writers, 
artists, students, and lay leaders. In addition, participants can 
purchase a wide range of Judaic products from the hundreds 
of vendors at the conferences. 

CAJE believes that if assimilation is the greatest threat 
to the future of American Jewry, then Jewish education is the 
key to securing its continuation. 


[Roberta Rebold / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


COBB, LEE J. (Leo Jacoby; 1911-1976), U.S. actor. Born in 
New York City, Cobb studied at New York University. He then 
performed with the Group Theater, N.Y., during the 1930s, 
acting in Waiting for Lefty, Golden Boy, The Gentle People, 
and Winged Victory. His portrayal of Willy Loman in Arthur 
*Miller’s Pulitzer Prize-winning play Death of a Salesman 
(1949) won him awards. Miller wrote the part specifically for 
him in the original stage play. 

In 1951 Cobb was named by Larry Parks as having left- 
wing views and was called to testify before the House Un- 
American Activities Committee. For two years he refused to 
appear, during which time his passport was confiscated, he was 
followed and threatened, and his wife suffered a breakdown 
and was institutionalized as a result of the pressure. In 1953, 
worn down, out of money, unemployable, and with a family 
to support, he succumbed and named 20 people as former 
members of the Communist Party. After giving evidence, he 
was able to go back to work. In his 1987 book Timebends - A 
Life, Arthur Miller describes the situation in this way: “I could 
not help thinking of Lee Cobb, my first Willy Loman, as more 
a pathetic victim than a villain, a big blundering actor who 
simply wanted to act, had never put in for heroism, and was 
one of the best proofs I knew of the Committee’ pointless bru- 
tality toward artists. Lee, as political as my foot, was simply 
one more dust speck swept up in the 1930s idealization of the 
Soviets, which the Depression’s disillusionment had brought 
on all over the West.’ 

Cobb appeared in many motion pictures, including 
Ali Baba Goes to Town (1937), Golden Boy (1939), The Moon 
Is Down (1943), Anna and the King of Siam (1946), Johnny 
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O'Clock (1947), Sirocco (1951), On The Waterfront (Oscar nomi- 
nation for Best Supporting Actor, 1954), The Left Hand of God 
(1955), The Man in the Gray Flannel Suit (1956), 12 Angry Men 
(1957), Three Faces of Eve (1957), The Brothers Karamazov 
(Oscar nomination for Best Supporting Actor, 1958), Exodus 
(1960), The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse (1962), How the 
West Was Won (1962), Come Blow Your Horn (1963), Our Man 
Flint (1966), Coogan’s Bluff (1968), The Liberation of L.B. Jones 
(1970), The Man Who Loved Cat Dancing (1973), The Exorcist 
(1973), and That Lucky Touch (1975). 

Television audiences knew him as Judge Henry Garth 
(1962-66) on the Tv western series The Virginian. In 1966 he 
played Willy Loman again, this time in the Tv version of Death 
of a Salesman, a role that earned him an Emmy nomination. 
In the short-lived series The Young Lawyers (1970-71), Cobb 
played the starring role of attorney David Barrett. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: V. Navasky, Naming Names (1980). 
[Jonathan Licht / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


COBURG, city in Bavaria, Germany. At the beginning of the 
14" century mention is made of a “Jewish lane” in the city, 
closed by the “Jews’ gate,” and a village near Coburg is called 
Judenbach. The community suffered in the *Black Death mas- 
sacres, 1348-49. By 1420 it consisted of only eight families 
which in 1423 received permission to establish a cemetery, 
later known as “Jews’ hill” In 1447 the Jews were expelled 
from the city, and the synagogue and cemetery were confis- 
cated. Jews again began to settle in Coburg during the sec- 
ond half of the 19" century. In the 1870s they were granted 
permission to lease permanently the Church of St. Nicholas 
for conversion into a synagogue. From 1931 an unofficial boy- 
cott was imposed against Jewish businesses. In 1932 the mu- 
nicipal council abrogated the lease of St. Nicholas Church, 
and a year later the synagogue was closed down (it still re- 
mains standing). On March 25, 1933, 40 Jews in Coburg were 
arrested and tortured. They were not released until the af- 
fair became internationally known. On November 9, 1938, 
all Jewish men were interned and Jewish homes, shops, and 
the school were destroyed. The community numbered 68 in 
1869, 210 (1.3% of the total population) in 1880, 316 (1.3%) in 
1925, and 233 (0.9%) in 1933. Around 150 managed to leave by 
1942, either emigrating from Germany or moving to other 
German cities. The rest were deported to Riga, Izbica, and 
Theresienstadt in three transports between November 1941 
and September 1942. The community was not reestablished 
after the war. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Germ Jud, 2 (1968), 150-1. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: H. Fromm, Die Coburger Juden (2001). 


[Zeev Wilhem Falk] 


COCA (Cauca), town in Castile, central Spain. The first docu- 
ments regarding its Jewish community date from the 13"" cen- 
tury. An episode in 1320 brought it into prominence. A Jewish 
woman had committed adultery with a Christian and then 
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had their child baptized. The infante Juan Manual permitted 
his Jewish courtier Judah ibn Wakar to judge her according 
to Jewish law; he ordered her nose to be cut off, and R. 
*Asher b. Jehiel (Responsa, 18:13) endorsed the decision as 
providing a deterrent to immorality among the Jewish com- 
munities. 

In 1474 the community paid 700 maravedis as its an- 
nual tax. Taxes for the war against Granada reached 16,300 
maravedis in 1491. No details are known about the fate of the 
community in the expulsion of the Jews from Spain in the 
following year. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, 1 (1962), 323; Baer, Urkunden, 
index; Suarez Fernandez, Documentos, 67, 78. 


[Haim Beinart] 


°COCCEIUS (Koch), JOHANNES (1603-1669), Bible scholar 
and Orientalist. German by birth, he studied philology, the- 
ology, and philosophy at Bremen (1620) and from 1626 on- 
wards Hebrew and Oriental languages in Franeker under the 
tutelage of Sixtinus Amama, one of the initiators of rabbinical 
studies in the Dutch Republic. Cocceius taught philologia 
sacra in Bremen (1630) and Hebrew in Franeker (1636; af- 
ter 1643 also theology). From 1650 until his death in 1669 he 
held the theology chair at Leiden University. Before his ac- 
ademic studies he took private lessons in Hebrew with a 
Jew in Hamburg. Cocceius is also known to have had contacts 
with Rabbi Jacob *Abendana, who worked with his younger 
brother Isaac on the first translation of the Mishnah into 
European languages. Cocceius’s writings include commen- 
taries on all the books of the Bible, works on philology and 
dogmatics, including his famous Summa doctrinae de foedere 
et testamento Dei (1648), in which he presented the concept 
of covenant as a hermeneutical key for the interpretation 
of the Old and New Testaments. In opposition to the Or- 
thodox Reformed, his followers formed a theological school 
known as “Cocceians.” His inaugural lecture at Leiden (1650) 
concerned reasons for Jewish disbelief in Christianity and 
endorsed the traditional Christian expectation of the im- 
minent conversion of the Jews. In another work entitled 
Consideratio responsionis judaicae ad viginti tres quaestiones, 
et quaestionum repositarum (Amsterdam, 1662) he discussed 
the responses of a Portuguese Jew to 23 questions posed by 
a Roman Catholic. On the initiative of Amama Cocceius 
had produced (1629) an edition of two tracts of the Mishnah — 
Sanhedrin and Makkot - together with extracts from the rel- 
evant gemara. Each separate mishnah is printed in Hebrew 
with a parallel Latin translation and notes. In the Hebrew 
text Cocceius used small circles to indicate those views in 
the Mishnah which are valid halakhah, for which he used the 
survey of the Kaf Nahat. Cocceius’s interest in Judaism as a 
living legal system was rather uncommon among Christian 
Hebraists of the 17" century. In the foreword he described 
the usefulness of rabbinical literature for a better knowledge 
of Hebrew and a good understanding of the Law of Moses. 
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His main achievement was his Hebrew and Aramaic lexicon 
(Leiden, 1669). His collected works (Opera Omnia, Amster- 
dam, 1673-75) contain a biography written by his son, Johann 
Heinrich Cocceius. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: W,J. van Asselt, The Federal The- 
ology of Johannes Cocceius, 1603-1669 (2001), incl. bibl.; P.T. van 
Rooden, Theology, Biblical Scholarship and Rabbinical Studies in 
the Seventeenth Century (1989), 119-24; J.C.H. Lebram, in: Th. H. 
Lunsingh Scheurleer and G.H.M. Posthumus Meyjes (eds.), Leiden 
University in the Seventeenth Century: An Exchange of Learning 
(1975); 21-63. 

[Raphael Loewe / WJ. van Asselt (24 ed.)] 


COCHEM, town in Germany. Jews are first mentioned there 
in 1242. In 1287, following the *blood libel of Oberwesel, 17 
Jews, including 10 children, were massacred in Cochem. In the 
14 century the town came under the rule of the archbishops 
of *Trier, and Jews are frequently mentioned in documents 
concerning moneylending and property transactions. Co- 
chem Jews were victims of the *Armleder massacres in 1337 
and the *Black Death massacres in 1349. There were Jews liv- 
ing in Cochem in 1359; they were expelled in 1418. In the mid- 
dle of the 16" century Jews are again mentioned in the town 
but they were expelled in 1589. There is information about 
Jews in Cochem from the late 18" and early 19" centuries. 
The community numbered 49 in 1834, 104 in 1894, and 49 in 
1932. It came to an end during the Holocaust. The synagogue, 
built in 1861, was destroyed in 1945. The Jewish cemetery has 
been preserved. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Germ Jud, 2 (1968), 151-3. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: A. Scheindl (ed.), Spuren der Vergangenheit (1996). 


CODIFICATION OF LAW. This article is arranged accord- 
ing to the following outline: 


The Concept and Its Prevalence in Other Legal Systems 
In Jewish Law 
In the Mishnah 
FORMAT AND STYLE OF THE MISHNAH 
The Talmud and Post-Talmudic Halakhic Literary Forms 
Variety of Literary Forms in the Codes 
In the Geonic Period 
The Rif (Alfasi) 
Maimonides’ Method 
Reactions to Maimonides’ Approach 
“ARMS-BEARERS” 
Codification until the Compilation of the Arba’ah Turim 
The System of the “Ba’al ha-Turim” 
STRUCTURE OF THE TURIM 
“ARMS-BEARERS” TO THE TURIM 
The Method of Joseph Caro 
Structure and Arrangement of the Shulhan Arukh 
The Role of Moses Isserles (“Rema”) in Halakhic Codifica- 
tion 
Reactions to the Shulhan Arukh 
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Acceptance of the Shulhan Arukh as the Authoritative Hal- 
akhic Code 
After the Shulhan Arukh 


The Concept and Its Prevalence in Other Legal Systems 
The term codification, within its historical meaning, is the 
reduction to writing of a law previously only extant in oral 
form. In this sense the concept of codification does not differ 
substantially from legislation. In time, however, the concept 
of codification came to acquire a different meaning; namely, 
that whereas legislation serves to lay down a specific norma- 
tive instruction — with the object either of innovating a legal 
norm where none had previously existed or of varying and 
amending an already existing legal norm (in the halakhic sys- 
tem this function is carried out by way of the *takkanah or 
*gezerah) - codification is concerned with circumscribing a 
whole legal system, or at least a branch of it. The background 
to codification and its motivation is the realization of the 
need to eliminate the shortcomings stemming from diverse 
and universal juridical and historical phenomena, such as the 
proliferation of legal provisions scattered in different literary 
sources, the awkward and heterogeneous style of legal direc- 
tives, and the gradual accumulation of conflicting legal norms 
within a particular legal system. Furthermore, a codification 
constitutes the authoritative source for locating any law form- 
ing part of a particular legal branch, its directives having the 
effect of abrogating any other provision of the said branch of 
the law preceding the codification and inconsistent with it. 
The hope of the initiators of the great codifications (beginning 
from the middle of the 18 century, such as the Prussian and 
Napoleonic Codes) was that such codification would simplify 
the law and make it understandable and readily available to 
every citizen. This hope soon proved to be unfounded when 
it was realized that the interpretation and understanding of 
the legal profession were still indispensable. 

Unlike the great codifying movements which originated 
and developed in continental Europe, the Anglo-Saxon sys- 
tems of law have rejected the move to codification because of 
a difference in approach to the substantive and fundamental 
problem of providing for the continued development and cre- 
ativity of the legal system. Whereas continental legal systems 
deferred to the principle that the continued development of 
the law, with its amendments and refinement, should be en- 
trusted to the legislator, Anglo-Saxon law has looked upon 
the doctrine of precedent - i.e., decisions of the courts on ac- 
tual problems arising in daily life - as the principal medium 
for the continued shaping of the law, a process in which the 
courts consequently play an honorable role. The problem of 
the proliferation and unwieldy nature of the material accumu- 
lating from statutory legislation is solved in Anglo-Saxon law 
by the devices of “Compilation” and “Revision.” A Compila- 
tion, ie., a collection of the texts of various statutes arranged 
according to subject matter, merely provides prima facie evi- 
dence of the original version of the statute, to which reference 
must be made for an authoritative statement of the enacted 
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law. On the other hand, a Revision or Consolidation — which 
is also a collection of statutes arranged according to subject 
matter — is deliberately and authoritatively published by the 
relevant legislative powers, and therefore represents the bind- 
ing version with regard to variations from the original wording 
of the statutes. Both a Compilation and a Revision are con- 
cerned exclusively with statutes and not with the provisions 
of Common Law. Only in isolated fields of English law, for 
example, do codifications exist which include all existing pro- 
visions - whether statutory or of Common Law - and which 
have the binding force of parliamentary enactment. In the 
United States partial codifications of this kind are more fre- 
quently encountered, but even there, except in isolated states, 
the greater part of the law is still enshrined in Common Law 
and in regular legislative enactments, whereas in continental 
Europe all the law is to be found in various codes embracing 
the separate branches. 


In Jewish Law 

In Jewish law the question of codification is bound up with the 
particular problems innate in its substance and history. The 
principle that a code abrogates any inconsistent rule of earlier 
date has never been tenable - nor even propagated - within 
the halakhic system. The determining factor of the halakhah, 
i.e., the basis of its binding force and authority, has been its 
continuity; and the validity of every rule or norm added to the 
body of the halakhah during the course of its development, 
through its legal sources (such as *Interpretation, Takkanah, 
*Minhag, *Maaseh, and *Sevarah), rests on its stemming from 
the basic norm of the halakhah, i.e., the Written Law, and from 
the accumulation of halakhot throughout the generations. 
Not even Maimonides, who compiled the Mishneh Torah, the 
greatest and most comprehensive halakhic code of all, with the 
stated purpose that “a person shall not need to have recourse 
to any other work in the world concerning any of the laws of 
Israel ... that a person shall first read the Written Law and then 
this work and learn therefrom all of the Oral Law and shall 
not require to read any other work” (Yad. introd.) - not even 
he sought to establish his work as the source of halakhic au- 
thority, nullifying all of the previously determined halakhah. 
Nor did he envisage introducing any change in the halakhah 
through his work, since he emphasized (in his introduction) 
the unbroken chain of transmission stretching back to Moses 
at Sinai and the validity of the laws of the Babylonian Talmud 
as being “incumbent on all Israel.” He made his position clear 
in a letter to Phinehas b. Meshullam, dayyan of Alexandria: 
“Have I commanded or had in mind the burning of all books 
written before me on account of my own work?” (Kovez Teshu- 
vot ha-Rambam ve-Iggerotav, ed. Leipzig (1859), pt. 1, 25a-27a, 
no. 140). He intended no more — and even this aim was to 
meet with vigorous opposition as a daring and revolution- 
ary one - than that the law was henceforth to be ascertained 
and the halakhah to be decided only according to his codi- 
fication, because of his conviction that his work included all 
the rules of the halakhah and any conflict between his work 
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and the preceding and binding halakhic literature was incon- 
ceivable. Hence, it is clear that in view of the inseparable link 
between the halakhah and its sources, it cannot tolerate ex- 
pression in the form of a Codex or a “Revision,” but only that 
of a “Compilation.” However, from the standpoint of the va- 
lidity attached to such compilatory work and the possibility 
of deciding in terms of it, it has been regarded not merely as 
constituting presumptive evidence, but as carrying also the 
authority of a proper codex. 

Despite the intolerance engendered by the very substance 
of the halakhic system, and the fact that Jewish law has evolved 
pragmatically by providing solutions to the problems of daily 
existence as they arise and not by way of the prior determina- 
tion of rules of principle (see Rabbinical *Authority, *Mishpat 
Ivri), it has nevertheless been influenced by factors and incen- 
tives similar to those operating in other legal systems. In the 
context of the particular history of the Jewish people and the 
practical reality of the halakhah, these and other special fac- 
tors at times rendered some form of codification of the body 
of halakhic rules imperative. Codification of the halakhic sys- 
tem confronted those who undertook the task with a search 
for suitable ways of overcoming the substantive problems 
involved, and in the process, throughout the long history of 
the halakhah, different literary genres evolved, until a form 
was arrived which could be reconciled with the halakhic sys- 
tem. 


In the Mishnah 

The first halakhic code to be compiled after the Written Law, 
which constitutes not only the basic norm of the entire hal- 
akhic system but also its first, and founding codification, was 
the *Mishnah. Compiled by *Judah ha-Nasi in about 200 C.z., 
it embraces within its six orders the whole framework of Jew- 
ish law (the Sefer Gezerata, known to have been in existence 
prior to the Mishnah, was a Sadducean code, apparently 
mainly a criminal one). Some scholars are of the opinion that 
Judah ha-Nasi merely sought to assemble in the Mishnah the 
accepted halakhot of his time and to arrange them accord- 
ing to their subject matter so that each law could readily and 
conveniently be ascertained, and that it was not his intention 
to decide the halakhah in the Mishnah. Prima facie support 
for this view is to be found in the fact that for the greater part 
the Mishnah does not give only one single halakhic ruling, 
clear and unequivocal, but instead cites different opinions on 
a particular ruling, without any explicit statement as to the 
decision on the matter. Notwithstanding this, most scholars 
are of the opinion - and this indeed appears to be the case - 
that Judah ha-Nasi’s purpose was to compile a halakhic code 
in accordance with which the law was to be decided. This may 
be concluded from an examination of the transmitted texts, 
comparing the wording of halakhot in the Mishnah and the 
wording of the same halakhot in the *Tosefta and *beraitot; 
and in particular from the fact of Judah ha-Nasi’s quotation, in 
an anonymous way (stam), of the opinion in accordance with 
which he sought to decide the law (see Hul. 85a). 
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Further evidence that Judah ha-Nasi was engaged in a 
task of codifying in compiling the Mishnah may be adduced 
from the theory and history of the halakhah. Anonymity 
and uniformity were features of the ancient halakhah. Com- 
mencing from the time of the first pair of scholars, *Yose b. 
Joezer and *Yose b. Johanan, only one instance of a disputed 
halakhic rule is known (Hag. 2:2) and in all, until the time of 
the last pair, *Shammai and *Hillel, only four matters were 
the subject of disputed halakhot (TJ, Hag. 2:2, 77d). The rea- 
son for the almost complete uniformity of the halakhah un- 
til the beginning of the tannaitic period is that every prob- 
lem was decided, in the final analysis, by the Sanhedrin - the 
supreme judicial and legislative body of the people - and a 
rule decided by a majority opinion simply became the law of 
the Sanhedrin as a body, leaving no room for mention to be 
made of the names of the scholars who supported either the 
majority or the minority opinion. From the start of the tan- 
naitic period, the cases of dispute increased in all fields of the 
halakhah, and numerous differing opinions have come down 
with the names of the scholars who expressed them. This sub- 
stantive change in the image of the halakhah was caused by 
the undermining of the Sanhedrin’s powers of decision and 
its weakened authority. This was brought about by the influ- 
ence of various external political factors in Erez Israel in the 
half century preceding the destruction of the Temple and the 
operation of internal factors such as the intensification of the 
dispute between the *Pharisees and the *Sadducees, and be- 
tween the scholars of Bet Shammai and Bet Hillel (see R. Yose, 
Tosef., Sanh. 7:1; Sanh. 88b; Ty, Sanh. 1:4, 19c). The destruction 
of the Temple, the disruption of the halakhic center deprived 
of its traditional location, and the migration of the scholars 
and their courts gave rise to an increase in halahkhic disputes 
in which no decision was reached. 

At the beginning of the second century, following the 
consolidation of Jabneh as the new center of the law under 
the presidency of *Gamaliel 11, a determined effort was made 
to restore uniformity to the halakhah (Tosef., Eduy. 1:1; Sif. 
Deut., 48; Shab. 138b). At that time it was determined that in 
general, in a dispute between Bet Shammai and Bet Hillel, the 
view of the latter was to prevail (TJ, Ber. 1:7, 3b). At the same 
time many traditions and laws, based on various “testimo- 
nies” (eduyyot), were assembled and arranged in the tractate 
Eduyyot. The flowering and development of the halakhah at 
the academies of *Akiva and *Ishmael, and particularly the nu- 
merous disputes later waged by the former’s pupils, confronted 
the scholars of Judah ha-Nasi’s generation with the need to re- 
duce once more this abundant halakhic material to uniform 
law. Hence it may reasonably be assumed that Judah ha-Nasi’s 
objective in compiling the Mishnah was the same as that of his 
grandfather, Gamaliel of Jabneh; namely, to avert the danger of 
proliferating dispute by undertaking the compilation of a code 
that would decide and determine the law. Another historical 
reason explaining the need for a code of Jewish law at that 
time was expressed thus: “the number of scholars is on the de- 
crease, new troubles on the increase... a work should be writ- 
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ten to be available to all, so that it can speedily be learned and 
not be forgotten” (Maim., Yad, introd.). It may be asked why 
Judah ha-Nasi chose such an indirect method in his determi- 
nation of the halakhah; i.e., by stating the opinion with which 
he was in agreement in an anonymous manner, as opposed to 
the simpler method of stating only the opinion according to 
which he decided, to the complete exclusion of other opin- 
ions. It appears that he did so in order to preserve the element 
of continuity possessed by the halakhah, since deletion of the 
names of the scholars and their opinions would have severed 
the chain of transmission from scholar to scholar (see N. Kro- 
chmal, Moreh Nevukhei ha-Zeman; ch. 13). A thousand years 
later the fact that Maimonides chose the opposite path in his 
Mishneh Torah was one of the main reasons for the vigorous 
criticism with which his work was received. 


FORMAT AND STYLE OF THE MISHNAH. ‘The laws in the 
Mishnah are mostly formulated in a casuistic, rather than 
normative, manner, i.e., a particular legal rule is expressed in 
the form of a factual case and not by a simple statement of the 
legal principle without embodiment in a concrete example. 
Thus, for instance, the normative principle that a person - 
even when acting in his own domain - must guard against 
causing harm to his neighbor, is expressed by way of a long 
series of practical instances of prohibitions or injunctions: that 
a man must not dig a pit near his neighbor’s property, or that 
he must remove his salt or lime from his neighbor’s wall, etc. 
(BB 2:1ff.). This casuistic method is characteristic of the hala- 
khah which developed and kept pace with everyday realities 
and in this manner was transmitted throughout the genera- 
tions. Occasionally, Mishnayot are rendered in combined ca- 
suistic-normative manner (BB 1:6; 3:1; Git. 2:5-6) and there are 
some rare cases of a purely normative formulation (BK 1:2). 
This form, adopted for the first halakhic code compiled after 
the Written Law, put its imprint on all subsequent codifica- 
tions and was retained even in Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah. 
From the point of view of the possible development of the law, 
this method commends itself since it allows for a large mea- 
sure of differentiation between one matter and another. An 
important quality of the Mishnah as a code is its style, which 
is a concise yet clear and lucid Hebrew, that served as the ba- 
sis of Maimonides’ style in the Mishneh Torah (see Sefer ha- 
Mitzvot, introd.) and is still a general and rewarding source 
of Hebrew style, particularly in legal usage. 


The Talmud and Post-Talmudic Halakhic Literary Forms 

The *Talmud (Gemara), which includes deliberations of the 
sages, halakhic commentaries of the early tannaim and amo- 
raim, decisions, epistles, responsa, and decisory rules, has 
been accepted in the halakhic world as authentic and binding 
material constituting the starting point for the deliberation of 
any halakhic subject whatsoever. Yet, from the viewpoint of 
literary classification, it does not bear the character of a codex. 
The codificatory form reappears in halakhic literature in the 
post-talmudic period, in a branch known as the literature of 
the *posekim (i.e., codifiers or simply “the Codes”) represent- 
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ing one of the three main literary forms in which the halakhah 
has been stated, commencing from the geonic period. Of the 
other two forms the first is represented by the commentar- 
ies and *novellae, which have as their objective the interpre- 
tation of the Mishnah, the two Talmuds, and the remaining 
halakhic literature, and innovation by way of comparison be- 
tween the different sources and reconciliation of the emerging 
contradictions. The third form is represented in the literature 
of the *Responsa Prudentium (see also *Maaseh), which is the 
Jewish “Common Law,’ a great storehouse of decisions given 
on concrete matters arising throughout the generations in 
all countries of the Jewish Diaspora. The literature of the 
Codes and that of the responsa had the common purpose 
of deciding the law; however, in the case of a responsum the 
decision is arrived at after deliberation of the specific case 
before the halakhic scholar, whereas the posek, apart from 
embracing the entire field of the halakhah, or at least a par- 
ticular branch of it, arrives at his decision after an abstract 
consideration of the existing halakhic material pertaining 
to each particular subject. Hence the literature of the Codes 
corresponds in form to the codificatory literature found in 
other legal systems. 


Variety of Literary Forms in the Codes 

The problems of codifying the halakhah were responsible 
for the adoption of the different literary forms found in the 
Codes. These may be classified into three main categories: (1) 
“books of halakhot, i.e., books having the avowed purpose of 
collecting conclusions from the halakhic rules pertaining to 
either the whole or a particular branch of the halakhah, the 
conclusion being preceded in each case by a brief discussion 
and précis of the talmudic sources on which it is founded; (2) 
“books of pesakim” (“decisions”), having the purpose of stat- 
ing the conclusions from the halakhic rules — in their entirety 
or in a particular branch of the law - without any preceding 
discussion of the underlying sources; and (3) a combination of 
the first two, which assumed different forms at different times. 
In addition to an intrinsic literary difference between catego- 
ries (1) and (2), there is also, generally speaking, an extrinsic 
divergence stemming from this intrinsic difference. A “book 
of decisions” is arranged according to halakhic subject mat- 
ter, even though the various rules pertaining to each subject 
are dispersed throughout the different literary sources, and 
this is the most convenient and helpful form for both dayyan 
and student; on the other hand the author of a “book of hala- 
khot” - who preceded his conclusion with a discussion and 
quotation of sources - was compelled by logic to tie the ar- 
rangement of his work to that of the literary source in which 
the relevant halakhic discussion is to be found, i.e., generally 
the appropriate talmudic tractate. 


In the Geonic Period 

From the eighth century onward, i.e., the earliest period from 
which considerable geonic halakhic literature has come down, 
increasing activity in the field of halakhic codification be- 
comes noticeable and, although they appear in different lit- 
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erary forms, the codes of this period may all be classified as 
belonging to the category of “books of halakhot? 

The first book to be written after the closing of the Tal- 
mud was the Sefer ha-She’iltot of *Aha (i) of Shabha, Baby- 
lonia, in the first half of the eighth century. Mainly a collec- 
tion of homiletic discussions (derashot) usually starting with 
a question (hence she’iltot) formulated in accordance with 
the type of exposition set in talmudic times by the leading 
scholars, this work nonetheless displays a clear decisory ele- 
ment. Soon after the work appeared, the author's statements 
were quoted for the purpose of deciding in accordance with 
them (see Assaf, Geonim, 155ff.), so that it may be classified 
as forming part of the literature of the Codes. It displays the 
unusual feature of being arranged according to neither sub- 
ject matter nor the talmudic tractates, but according to the 
order of the weekly portions of the Pentateuch, as in the case 
of midrashic literature; the halakhic subject with which the 
she’ilta deals is often linked with the particular portion of the 
Pentateuch in which the subject is treated in narrative form; 
e.g., the laws of theft and robbery dealt with in she’ilta no. 4 
relate to the weekly portion Noah (with reference to Gen. 6: 
13), the laws of bailment in she’ilta no. 20 relate to the por- 
tion Va-Yeze (with reference to Jacob taking care of the sheep 
of Laban); and the laws of suretyship in she’ilta no. 33 relate 
to the portion Mi-Kez (with reference to Judah acting as the 
guarantor of Benjamin’s welfare). 

At about the same time, *Yehudai b. Nahman Gaon wrote 
Halakhot Pesukot, the earliest classic example of the “books 
of halakhot,” which was to exercise a decisive influence on the 
literature of the Codes. This work was arranged according to 
both subject matter - hilkhot Eruvin, Halvaah, Ketubbot, etc. - 
and the talmudic tractates, the halakhic conclusion generally 
being preceded by a brief synopsis of the underlying talmu- 
dic sources. No laws were included that were not relevant at 
the time (mitzvot she-einan nohagot ba-zeman ha-zeh), such 
as precepts pertaining to the land of Israel (mitzvot ha-teluyot 
ba-arez) not observed in Babylonia, and the laws of Kodashim 
(Temple cult) and Tohorot (ritual purity). In so doing, Yehu- 
dai Gaon established a precedent followed by practically all 
subsequent posekim, who from then on confined themselves 
to the codification only of the halakhah in practice at the par- 
ticular time. This work soon became known in all countries of 
the Diaspora and others compiled various abridgments of it, 
known as Halakhot Ketuot, or Halakhot Kezuvot, etc., while 
a Hebrew translation is known as the Hilkhot Re’u (based on 
the first word in Exodus 16:29, with which the work com- 
mences). About a hundred years later there appeared the 
Halakhot Gedolot, the greatest halakhic work of the geonic 
period in scope and content. In the opinion of most scholars 
the author was Simeon Kayyara of Basra (Bassora), Babylo- 
nia. Here, too, the conclusions are preceded by a brief review 
of the sources, the arrangement following the order of the 
talmudic tractates. 

In this period the scholars are known to have been con- 
cerned about various questions relating to the codification of 
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Jewish law. Several factors operated to promote the codify- 
ing trend: from one source it appears that the Halakhot Pesu- 
kot was compiled because of the difficulty in finding a way 
through the proliferous material in the orders and tractates 
of the Talmud (Seder Olam Zuta, in Neubauer, Chronicles, 1 
(1887), 178); elsewhere it is mentioned that Aha compiled the 
Sefer ha-She’iltot for the sake of his son, “in order that every 
Sabbath when the order is read, he shall be able to clarify for 
himself familiar halakhot from the Talmud” (Ha-Meiri, Beit 
ha-Behirah to Avot, introd.). Subsequently, both reasons were 
frequently mentioned as the background to many “books of 
halakhot” and “pesakim.” It seems that a historical factor in 
the internal life of the Jewish people was also a contributing 
factor. In the middle of the eighth century Karaism emerged 
in Babylonia. For approximately the next 200 years the geonim, 
commencing with Yehudai Gaon, waged a persistent and re- 
lentless struggle against the *Karaites who disavowed the 
rabbinic Law in terms of the statement attributed to *Anan: 
“Abandon the words of the Mishnah and Talmud and I shall 
make for you a Talmud of my own” (Seder Ray Amram, ed. 
Warsaw, 38a). In the course of this conflict the geonim and 
other halakhic scholars produced a proliferation of halakhic 
and philosophical works, and it appears that an important 
instrument toward crystallization of the traditional Jewish 
attitude, founded on the rules of the Oral Law, was the com- 
pilation of books which would elucidate and summarize the 
latter in convenient synoptic form. 

On the other hand, the compilation of codes gave rise to 
the fear that any neglect in the study of the talmudic literature 
itself would tend to alienate the halakhah from its sources. In 
the middle of the ninth century Paltoi b. Abbaye Gaon was 
told: “The majority of the people incline after Halakhot Ketuot, 
saying: Why should we be occupied with the complexity of 
the Talmud?” Paltoi response was to condemn this attitude, 
stating that it would cause study of the Law to be forgotten 
and adding that “Halakhot Ketuot have been compiled not in 
order to be studied intensively, but rather so that they may be 
referred to by those who have studied the whole of the Tal- 
mud and experience doubt as to the proper interpretation of 
anything therein” (Hemdah Genuzah, no. 110; S. Assaf, Teshu- 
vot ha-Geonim Mi-Tokh ha-Genizah (1928), 81). It is possible 
that such a negative attitude toward codification by such a 
prominent scholar was responsible for the fact that almost no 
other “books of halakhot” were written during the remainder 
of the geonic period. From then on halakhic creativity mainly 
found expression in the form of responsa and, commencing 
from the first half of the 10% century, in a new literary form: 
that of full and summarizing monographs, written mostly in 
the fields of civil and family law and the laws of evidence and 
procedure, and in terms of which the law was applied in the 
Jewish communities and in their courts (e.g., Sefer ha-Ishut, 
Sefer ha-Pikkadon, etc. of Saadiah *Gaon; Sefer be-Dinei Kin- 
yanim, Sefer ha-Arevut, etc. of Samuel b. *Hophni Gaon; Sefer 
Shevuot, Sefer ha-Mikkah ve-ha-Mimkar, of Hai *Gaon; See 
also Beit ha-Behirah to Avot, introd.). 
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The Rif (Alfasi) 

The geonic period was one of growing literary activity in the 
field of commentaries and responsa. Many takkanot were also 
framed in various fields of the law. At the close of this period 
the need for codification of the halakhah once more came 
to the fore, prompted by the historical factor that Babylonia 
had ceased to be the dominant center of the Jewish Diaspora, 
new centers of Jewish life having emerged in North Africa and 
in Europe, by which it was gradually supplanted. The prolif- 
eration of centers of Jewish life created the familiar phenom- 
enon of varying customs and rules in different halakhic fields, 
a phenomenon present also in geonic and earlier times, but 
one that became increasingly manifest with the widening 
dispersion of the Jewish people. The outcome was the com- 
pilation, in the middle of the 11 century, of one of the most 
important “books of halakhot” in Jewish law, namely the Sefer 
ha-Halakhot of Isaac b. Jacob ha-Kohen *Alfasi, known as 
the “Rif? In general form, this work is arranged along the 
lines of the Halakhot Gedolot although differing from it in 
several material respects. Like earlier “books of halakhot; it is 
arranged in the order of the talmudic tractates, and em- 
braces only the laws in practice at the time (the relevant laws 
dispersed in the orders of Kodashim and Tohorot, and current 
at the time - such as hilkhot Sefer Torah, mezuzah, tefillin, 
zizit, etc. - were compiled by Alfasi in a separate work called 
Halakhot Ketannot). The brief talmudic discussion with which 
the author precedes each halakhic conclusion is far more 
extensive than in similar geonic works; in synoptic form the 
Rif outlines the talmudic problem and includes also aggadic 
statements of halakhic relevance (see Rif to BK 93a). Hence 
the work is also known as Talmud Katan (the small Talmud). 
Alfasi also undertook the great task of deciding many hal- 
akhic problems which had been the subject of dispute and he 
frequently quotes from the Jerusalem Talmud; in cases of 
dispute between the Jerusalem and Babylonian Talmuds on 
a particular matter, Alfasi decided according to the latter, 
following the rule of Hilkheta ke-Vatrai (“the law is accord- 
ing to the later scholars” - see Rabbinical *Authority), since 
the redaction of the Babylonian Talmud was the later of the 
two (idem, Er., concl.). Alfasi’s work was accepted by later gen- 
erations as decisive and binding (see Menahem b. Zerah, in- 
troduction to Zeidah la-Derekh), and it prevailed over “books 
of halakhot” written during the next 100 years (such as the 
Halakhot Kelulot of *Isaac ibn Ghayyat; the Sefer ha-Ittim, 
Yihus Shear Basar, and Sefer ha-Din of *Judah ben Barzillai; 
the Even ha-Ezer of *Eliezer b. Nathan). Maimonides later 
noted that he differed from Alfasi in some ten cases only 
(Introduction to his commentary on the Mishnah; in his re- 
sponsa collection, ed. by J. Blau, no. 251, the figure mentioned 
is 30). Five hundred years later Joseph *Caro described Al- 
fasi as “one of the three pillars of halakhic decision [ammu- 
dei horaah] supporting the House of Israel,’ and in this way 
part of Alfasi’s conclusions found their way into Caro’s code, 
which has remained the authoritative codex of Jewish law un- 
til the present day. 
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The Sefer ha-Halakhot became the focal point of a prolific 
literature, partly in disagreement with it, partly in its defense, 
and partly in interpretation of its contents. This literature, 
which later accompanied the main Jewish law codifications, 
is termed nosei kelim (“arms-bearers”); the principal works 
are: Zerahiah ha-Levi *Gerondi’s Maor; *Abraham b. David of 
Posquieres’ Katuv Sham; Nahmanides’ Milhemet ha-Shem and 
Ha-Zekhut; and the commentaries of Nissim *Gerondi and Jo- 
seph *Habiba (the latter called Nimmukei Yosef). 


Maimonides’ Method 

In the 12" century Maimonides created a new literary form for 
the Codes, that of a “book of pesakim,’ of which his own work, 
the Mishneh Torah, was the peak. This new type of codifying 
appears to have asserted itself at the beginning of the 12" cen- 
tury, shortly after Alfasi’s death, as is evidenced in a respon- 
sum of Joseph *Ibn Migash. Asked whether a dayyan - even 
when not sufficiently familiar with the methodology of the 
Talmud or understanding the source of a law in the Talmud 
itself — was entitled to adjudicate in accordance with a “book 
of halakhot” and whether a decision of this kind could prop- 
erly be relied upon, Ibn Migash replied that such conduct was 
not only fit and proper but preferable to a decision based on 
examination of the Talmud only, from which error could re- 
sult, since “in our times there is no person whose knowledge 
of the Talmud attains a level which is reliable enough for him 
to decide from it”; the danger of error would be averted if the 
dayyan found good support for his decision in the statements 
of a great halakhic scholar as expressed in a “book of hala- 
khot” (Ri Migash, Resp. no. 114). According to this approach, 
therefore, a “book of halakhot” was not to be regarded sim- 
ply as an aid, to be referred to when the solution was not to 
be found in the Talmud itself - as was the opinion of Paltoi 
Gaon - but rather as a work in its own right and one to which 
reference should be made in preference to the Talmud in order 
to ascertain the law. It may be surmised that this opinion by a 
scholar greatly admired by Maimonides (see Introduction to 
his commentary on the Mishnah) influenced the latter’s de- 
cision to undertake the great and laborious task of creating a 
code of Jewish law, which alone would serve as the basis for 
deciding the halakhah. 

In the introduction to both his Sefer Mitzvot and Mish- 
neh Torah, and elsewhere, Maimonides clearly explained his 
motivation, and the object and method of compiling his Mish- 
neh Torah. Factors such as the proliferation of halakhic ma- 
terial and the difficulty in ascertaining and understanding it 
“so that all the laws shall stand revealed to great and small” 
are known to have had a bearing on other halakhic codifica- 
tions too, but Maimonides’ great innovation lay in his objec- 
tive and in the manner in which this objective was pursued. 
While his book never purported to be the source of author- 
ity of the halakhah - a status previously assigned only to the 
Written Law together with the Oral Law - it was nevertheless 
designed as the authoritative compilation in accordance with 
which the halakhah should be decided, since Maimonides 
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was convinced that no contradiction between his book and 
earlier binding halakhic literature was conceivable. To attain 
his objective, Maimonides observed four guiding criteria in 
the preparation of his codification, criteria which are still ob- 
served in the compilation of a code: 

(1) Location and concentration of all the material of Jew- 
ish law, from the Written Law until his time, and the scientific 
and systematic processing of this. This criterion, extensively 
discussed by Maimonides, was expressed in his unequivocal 
statement that anyone who referred to the Written Law and 
to his own book would know each and every detail of the 
halakhah and have no need for any other book. To this end 
Maimonides wrote a commentary on the Mishnah and the 
Jerusalem and Palestinian Talmuds, as well as his Sefer Mitz- 
vot, before writing the Mishneh Torah, which he started in 
1177 and worked on for ten years. In furtherance of this pur- 
pose he not only examined various versions of different hala- 
khot, determining their exact wording (see Yad, Yom Tov, 2: 
12; Ishut, 11:13; Malveh, etc., 15:2; etc.), but also included in his 
codification items of non-halakhic learning and scientific ma- 
terial necessary for the elucidation of the halakhah (see Yad, 
Kiddush ha-Hodesh, 17:24; 19: 16). In this work, he embraced 
the whole spectrum of the halakhah and included laws not in 
practice at the time as well as bodies of rules in Jewish phi- 
losophy, principles of faith and religious dogma, and ethical 
and moral guidance, sometimes blended with halakhic mat- 
ters (see Yad, Megillah 3:1-3; 4:12-14). 

(2) Subdivision and classification of the material accord- 
ing to the subject matter. On Maimonides’ own admission 
this criterion was a most difficult one to fulfill and in certain 
chapters the laws were collected from “ten or more places.” As 
a model for his work Maimonides took the Mishnah, which 
itself is far from strictly classified according to subject matter 
(e.g., in the tractate Kiddushin there are many laws of property 
and likewise in Gittin there are many laws of agency, and so 
on). Similar subdivisions in earlier halakhic works, including 
the monographs of the geonic period, had hardly exhausted 
all the relevant material. Maimonides divided his work into 14 
books (for this reason it is also called Ha- Yad ha-Hazakah - 
ie., the letters “*” and “7” representing 14 - based on Deut. 
34:12), each subdivided into several parts (called halakhot - 
construct form: hilkhot) totaling 83 in all; the parts were fur- 
ther subdivided into a total of 1,000 chapters (perakim) con- 
sisting of some 15,000 paragraphs (each called a “halakhah”). 
Maimonides efforts enabled later scholars, such as the authors 
of Turim and the Shulhan Arukh, to continue with the clas- 
sification of halakhic material. 

(3) Deciding upon and designation of a single halakhic 
rule, without reference to disputing opinions or designation 
of sources. If Maimonides achieved his first two aims with 
a rare talent for assembling and classifying the material, his 
third was accomplished with a masterly daring and willingness 
to depart from custom in keeping with a man of his stature. 
Until his time there had been no halakhic work prescribing 
the rules of Jewish law without mention of the names of those 
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who handed them down, or their sources in talmudic litera- 
ture. If, in principle, Maimonides recognized as axiomatic 
the fact of the continuity of the halakhah, he nevertheless did 
not consider it necessary that such continuity should be out- 
wardly emphasized. He realized that the quoting of differing 
opinions and the designation of talmudic sources were likely 
to confuse and limit the usefulness of a code. Accordingly, he 
introduced a new form into the literature of the Codes, that 
of a “book of pesakim” which gives a single statement of a rule 
of law - unqualified, final, and with no designation of sources, 
except in the case of some 120 halakhic rules added by Maimo- 
nides himself and prefaced with remarks such as “it seems to 
me’ and a further 50 rules in which he decided between the 
opinions of geonim and other rishonim. 

(4) Style and formulation. Maimonides chose for his 
code the language of the Mishnah in preference to that of the 
Pentateuch which he considered too limited for the adequate 
expression of all the rules, and also in preference to that of 
the Talmud, which he considered insufficiently understood 
in his time (introduction to Sefer ha-Mitzvot). In fact this 
disclosure is eloquent testimony to Maimonides’ modesty, for 
even though he took the style of the Mishnah as his basis, the 
overall stylistic structure of his work is nonetheless an origi- 
nal creation marked by two qualities: a clear and mellifluous 
Hebrew and a lucid legal formulation which is precise and 
can be read and understood without difficulty. The creation 
of a Hebrew legal style is one of the highlights of Maimonides’ 
work, which has not been emulated until the present day. The 
various sources from which Maimonides assembled his hal- 
akhic material — the Mishnah, midrashic works, the two Tal- 
muds, the Tosefta and the literature of the geonim and other 
rishonim — had all been written in different languages or dif- 
ferent idioms. Maimonides molded this linguistic and sty- 
listic medley into a harmonious and uniform style with no 
obtrusive reminders of its past. It has been the good fortune 
of the Hebrew language that in this regard he departed from 
his practice of writing in Arabic, thus bequeathing to the He- 
brew language the precious asset of a legal style, which is still 
drawn upon at the present time. (His reply to a pupil’s request 
that the Mishneh Torah be translated into Arabic was “it would 
lose all its appeal”; Kovez Teshuvot ha-Rambam ve-Iggerotav 
pt. 2 (1859), 15b.) 

Notwithstanding all his innovations in the codification of 
Jewish law, Maimonides left virtually unchanged the casuistic 
method of formulation that had been customary until his time, 
except that he rendered the casuistic exposition in a clear and 
concentrated manner and sometimes added also a normative 
principle (see, e.g., Yad, Toen, etc. 9:7-8). In doing so Maimo- 
nides was apparently influenced by three considerations: (1) 
he feared that the omission of the casuistic exposition and the 
statement of a normative legal principle in its place would fail 
to ensure inclusion of all the pertinent legal facts embraced by 
the rule, whereas his basic aim was to cover the entire exist- 
ing body of the halakhah; (2) since outwardly he severed his 
book from talmudic law, Maimonides’ adherence to the casu- 
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istic method enabled him to preserve an inherent connection 
between the two, as anyone reading the Mishneh Torah inevi- 
tably senses the spirit and atmosphere of talmudic literature; 
and (3) the casuistic method, being substantive to the devel- 
opment of Jewish law, dictated itself as the chosen method for 
codification, so as to facilitate development of the law by way 
of distinguishing between earlier legal precedents. 


Reactions to Maimonides’ Approach 

As may have been anticipated, Maimonides’ far-reaching in- 
novation in the form of a code of Jewish law gave rise to ac- 
rimonious debate and strong criticism - centering mainly 
around his failure to mention the names of the scholars and 
their different opinions, or to give any indication of talmudic 
sources. Maimonides justified his omission of the scholars’ 
names on the grounds that this was in answer to the Karaites 
whose complaint against the Oral Law was that “you rely on 
the statements of individuals”; therefore he had taken note of 
the chain of transmission in his introduction but simply stated 
the halakhic rule in the body of the work in order to make 
known that “the law was transmitted by way of the many to the 
many and not from a single individual to another individual” 
(Letter to R. Phinehas, dayyan of Alexandria, in Kovez Teshu- 
vot ... pt. 1,250-270, no. 140). However, he did recognize the 
validity of one contention, and admitted that he should have 
indicated the source from which a particular law was taken, 
not in the codification itself but in a separate work (a task 
which he contemplated undertaking but was apparently un- 
able to accomplish; ibid.). In the style of a great master, con- 
fident of the essential validity of his creation, Maimonides 
wrote: “In time to come, when the envy and stormy passions 
have subsided, all of Israel will rest content with it alone and 
will not seize on any other [halakhic work]” (Iggerot ha-Ram- 
bam, ed. by D.H. Baneth, no. 6). To some extent his prophecy 
was fulfilled and even in his lifetime the law was decided in 
accordance with his codification in most of the academies in 
Babylonia (Teshuvot ha-Rambam, ed. A. Freimann (1934), 69), 
Sicily Yemen (Kovez Teshuvot ha-Rambam ve-Iggerotav (1859), 
pt. 2, 24ff.), and elsewhere; in a number of countries, particu- 
larly in the Oriental ones, special takkanot were enacted to es- 
tablish that all matters were to be decided in accordance with 
this work (Ran, Resp. no. 62). 

However, many other scholars strongly criticized Mai- 
monides for these omissions, even though they admired and 
were awed by the greatness of his labors (see, e.g., Hassagot 
Rabad, Kelayim, 6:2). His sharpest critic in his own lifetime 
was the Provencal scholar Abraham b. David of Posquiéres 
(Rabad), who feared that the convenient use of Maimonides’ 
work would inhibit study of the talmudic sources and deprive 
the dayyan of a choice between different opinions in making 
his decision (ibid.). Accordingly, when Maimonides’ work 
reached him, he studied it in its entirety, writing strictures of 
exemplary brevity on a substantial proportion of its laws, often 
sharply worded so as to oblige the reader to refer to the tal- 
mudic sources in ascertaining the correctness of Maimonides’ 
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statements, so that the link between the law and its sources 
would be restored. Approximately 100 years later Maimonides’ 
basic notion concerning the place of a “book of pesakim” in 
Jewish law was sharply criticized by the distinguished halakh- 
ist of Germany and Spain, “Asher b. Jehiel (the Rosh). Dealing 
with the decision of a dayyan based on a rule in the Mishneh 
Torah, Asher b. Jehiel determined that the dayyan had erred 
as a result of not properly understanding Maimonides’ state- 
ments, as could be proved by examination of the talmudic 
source of the rule in question. He concluded that “all teachers 
err if they instruct from the statements of Maimonides with- 
out being sufficiently familiar with the Gemara so as to know 
where they were taken from ... therefore no person should be 
relied upon to judge and instruct on the strength of his book 
without finding supporting evidence in the Gemara” (Rosh, 
Resp. 31:9). Asher’s attitude was in keeping with his general 
view of the dayyan’s freedom to decide and his authority to 
dissent from an instruction not originating from the Talmud 
itself, provided that this could be established in a clear and 
convincing manner (Piskei ha-Rosh, Sanh. 4:6 and see Rab- 
binical *Authority). In his opinion, any undefined codification 
that did not link a rule with its talmudic source served to de- 
prive the dayyan of his decision-making authority and for this 
reason the halakhic system could not condone the existence 
of such a codification. As a result, it was once more stipulated 
that a “book of halakhot” possessed no independent standing 
but was to serve only as an aid to finding the law in talmudic 
literature itself. If Maimonides’ original purpose was not ac- 
cepted, his Mishneh Torah nevertheless exerted a significant 
influence on the future codification of Jewish law, not only 
because Maimonides was the “second pillar” on which Joseph 
Caro rested his Shulhan Arukh, but because the latter even 
accepted the basic premise of Maimonides’ method, although 
with a different approach and in a changed form. 


“ARMS-BEARERS (NOSEI KELIM). The bitter controversy 
which the Mishneh Torah evoked spurred the creation of a 
prolific literature and a large camp of “arms-bearers,’ whose 
central purpose was to uncover Maimonides’ sources, and 
also to comment on, qualify, and defend him - the hassagot 
of Abraham b. David serving as their primary starting point. 
The best-known of these, appearing in virtually all the edi- 
tions of Maimonides, are the commentaries Migdal Oz and 
Maggid Mishneh of Shem Tov b. Abraham *Ibn Gaon and *Vi- 
dal Yom Tov of Tolosa, respectively, both 14'-century Span- 
ish scholars; the Kesef Mishneh of Joseph Caro, author of the 
Shulhan Arukh, and the Yekar Tiferet of *David b. Solomon 
ibn Abi Zimra, leading Egyptian scholar of the 16 century; 
the Lehem Mishneh of Abraham b. Moses de *Boton, a late 
16-century scholar of Salonika; and the Mishneh le-Melekh 
of Judah *Rosanes, a leading Turkish scholar at the beginning 
of the 18 century. Also noteworthy is a work called *Hagga- 
hot Maimuniyyot, apparently written by a pupil of *Meir b. 
Baruch of Rothenburg at the end of the 13 century, with the 
object of supplementing the laws in the Mishneh Torah with 
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the rules of the German and French scholars. It would be dif- 
ficult to find in all of halakhic literature another instance of 
a work that produced results so contrary to the avowed pur- 
pose of its author. Far from restoring to the halakhah its uni- 
formity and anonymity, “without polemics or dissection ... but 
in clear and accurate statements” (Yad, introd.), Maimonides’ 
pursuit of that very aim became the reason for the compila- 
tion of hundreds of books on his work, all of them dissecting, 
complicating, and increasing halakhic problems, resulting in 
a lack of uniformity far greater than before. 


Codification until the Compilation of the Arba’ah Turim 
The polemic surrounding Maimonides’ work resulted in the 
adoption of many literary forms for codification of the hala- 
khah, all aimed at compressing and classifying the material in 
an assimilable manner while preserving at the same time the 
link with the talmudic sources. Many scholars adopted the fa- 
miliar form of the “book of halakhot” arranged in the order of 
the talmudic tractates; most noteworthy are: Sefer Avi ha-Ezri 
and Sefer Avi Asaf by *Eliezer b. Joel ha-Levi (Ravyah), a late 
12"6-century German scholar; Or Zarua by *Isaac b. Moses of 
Vienna (Riaz), first half of the 13" century; and the Mordekhai 
of *Mordecai b. Hillel ha-Kohen, a late 13°-century German 
scholar. A work written at the beginning of the 14" century, 
in classic “book of halakhot” form, was Asher b. Jehiel’s Piskei 
ha-Rosh (also known as Sefer Asheri). In pursuit of his fun- 
damental approach toward the codification of Jewish law and 
the dayyan’s freedom to decide, Asher compiled his work to 
resemble Alfasi’s Sefer ha-Halakhot (it has been suggested that 
his work was compiled as an addendum to the latter), adopting 
both the outer arrangement following the order of the talmu- 
dic tractates, and the inner structure of a synoptic statement 
(though wider than Alfasi’s) of the talmudic discussion, lead- 
ing to determination of the halakhic rule. Asher, who at first 
was the leader of German Jewry after the death of his eminent 
teacher, Meir of Rothenburg, and later became one of the lead- 
ing scholars of Spain, included the opinions of both schools in 
his work and decided between them. His work was acknowl- 
edged as a recognized and binding “book of halakhot,” its 
stated conclusions often being preferred to those in the Mish- 
neh Torah. Asher was the “third pillar” on which Joseph Caro 
founded his Shulhan Arukh 200 years later. 

Another form of “book of halakhot” in this period was 
that arranged according to subject matter, of which a classic 
example is the Sefer ha-Terumot of Samuel b. Isaac *Sardi, a 
contemporary of Nahmanides. His work is divided into 70 
gates (shearim) - each dealing with a particular subject - in 
turn subdivided into chapters (inyanim or halakim) and para- 
graphs (peratim), a subdivision similar to that of the Mishneh 
Torah. From the point of view of its contents, this work is a 
“book of halakhot” proper and not a “book of pesakim, since 
in each case the conclusion is preceded by a discussion of the 
talmudic source, and different opinions are quoted and a de- 
cision taken. The entire work is devoted to the civil law (dinei 
mamonot), the first codification to deal exclusively with this 
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field of Jewish law. Some writers adopted the form of a “book 
of halakhot” arranged according to the order of the mitzvot. 
Maimonides had written his Sefer ha-Mitzvot with the ob- 
ject of enumerating all the precepts so as to avoid omitting 
any of them later in the compilation of his code, but in this 
later period “books of mitzvot” were written with the object 
of deciding the law. In the mid-13"" century the Sefer Mitzvot 
Gadol (known as the Se-Ma-G) was compiled by *Moses of 
Coucy, a French tosafist. It is divided into two parts, consist- 
ing of the negative and positive precepts, and each precept is 
accompanied by a quotation of the talmudic sources in which 
the rules of the precept are discussed as well as the opinions 
of other scholars, followed by the halakhic conclusion. When 
faced with differences of opinion between Maimonides and 
distinguished Franco-German scholars - such as *Rashi and 
Rabbenu *Tam - Moses of Coucy generally decided in ac- 
cordance with the later scholars. One of the contributing fac- 
tors to the compilation of this work appears to have been the 
decree of Pope Gregory 1x (1242) banning the Talmud and 
its study, Moses’ work being designed to serve as a means of 
study and decision until the ban was lifted. For some con- 
siderable time it remained one of the best known and most 
acknowledged halakhic textbooks. Some time later *Isaac b. 
Joseph of Corbeil wrote his Ammudei ha-Golah, known also 
as the Sefer Mitzvot Katan or Se-Ma-K. Here too the laws, ac- 
companied by a very brief statement of their talmudic sources, 
are arranged in the order of the precepts, and the work is di- 
vided into seven parts corresponding to the seven days of the 
week, with the various precepts quoted in relation to particular 
days of the week on the strength of various hints and homilies 
(e.g., the laws of marriage on Wednesday since “a virgin mar- 
ries on a Wednesday,’ (Ket. 1a); procedural laws on Thursday, 
since the battei din were in session on this day according to 
the Takkanat Ezra). 

Other “books of halakhot” were arranged according to 
the individual criteria of their authors; for example, *Isaac b. 
Abba Mari, the 12'-century Provengal scholar, partly arranged 
his Ittur Soferim (also known as the Sefer ha-Ittur) according 
to the order of appearance of the letters in a certain passage. 
Zedekiah ben Abraham *Anav (13" century, Italy) composed 
the Shibbolei Ha-Lekket and the Sefer Issur ve-Heter in an order 
not too different from that later adopted by the Tur. A classic 
codification, in two parts, was compiled in the 14"* century by 
another Provengal scholar, *Jeroham b. Meshullam. The first 
part, called Mesharim, is devoted exclusively to the civil law, 
including associated family law (maintenance, the ketubbah, 
etc.); the second part, Adam ve-Havvah, deals with ritual law 
(issur ve-hetter) including that part of family law concerned 
with the non-pecuniary relationships between spouses, such 
as the laws of marriage and divorce; it is further divided into 
two parts, and arranged in the order of application of the vari- 
ous laws at separate stages in a man’s lifetime - Adam covers 
from birth to marriage, and Havvah from marriage to death. 
The whole codification is divided into parts called netivot, with 
further subdivision. In this period a new type of codification 
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emerged which in the course of time played a decisive role in 
the codification of the halakhah, the Torat ha-Bayit of Solo- 
mon b. Abraham *Adret (Rashba), spiritual leader of Spanish 
Jewry in mid-13' century. This work comprises two separate 
books: the first, Torat ha-Bayit ha-Arokh, may properly be 
classified as a “book of halakhot” as the author deals with the 
talmudic sources and the different opinions of the geonim and 
rishonim in relation to each halakhic matter, reaching the hal- 
akhic conclusion after full discussion of the sources; however, 
the second, Torat ha-Bayit ha-Kazar, falls into the category 
of a “book of pesakim,’ since in each case the author merely 
states the halakhic conclusion which he reached in the first 
part of his work. In this manner Adret sought to overcome 
the major stumbling block to codification of the halakhah: in 
the one book he preserved a close link with all the halakhic 
sources, in the second — based on the discussion and sources 
in the former — he provided a classic codification presenting a 
single opinion only, final and decisive. The work as a whole is 
divided into seven battim (“houses”) subdivided into shearim 
(“gates”), and deals with only a part of the ritual law, such as 
the dietary laws. Adret apparently intended to prepare such 
a twofold codification to cover the entire field of halakhah 
but succeeded only in compiling one further book, Avodat 
ha-Kodesh, consisting of two battim and dealing with the fes- 
tival laws. This may have been the reason why Adret’s novel 
and original method failed to make any great impact on his 
contemporaries and it was only about 200 years later that its 
proper worth was recognized. 


The System of the “Ba’al ha-Turim” 

While most of the forms of codification so far discussed were 
able to sustain the link with halakhic sources, they failed to 
produce a work that was convenient to use, easily assimilable, 
and clearly decisive. Furthermore, in the 12" and 13" centuries 
a rich and extensive halakhic literature - over and above the 
halakhic manuals already described - was created in the main 
centers of Jewish life. In Germany, France, and other Western 
European countries there was the impressive literary output 
of the tosafists which, even if expressed mainly in the form of 
novellae, was obviously not to be overlooked by the dayyan 
when deciding the law. Numbered among the tosafists were 
some of the most distinguished scholars, such as Rabbenu Tam 
and Meir of Rothenburg (Ma-Ha-Ra-M), whose thousands of 
responsa constituted a decided law which was binding on the 
courts. Equally important was the halakhic literature, in the 
form of commentaries, novellae, and responsa, of the con- 
temporaneous scholars of the Spanish school, such as Meir 
ha-Levi *Abulafia (Ra-Mah), Nahmanides, and Solomon b. 
Abraham Adret. This flowering of halakhic literature not only 
made necessary the compilation of a suitable codification to 
assemble and classify the whole but was also responsible for 
growing differences of opinion and custom in the various Jew- 
ish centers: “and there remains no halakhic decision which is 
not subject to disputing opinions so that many will search in 
vain to find the word of the Lord” (introd. to Tur, yp; cf. Tosef. 
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Eduy. 1:1 and see also compilation of the Mishnah, above). This 
phenomenon caused particular difficulty in the wide field of 
civil law (Dinei Mamonot) in relation to the plea of Kim li, a 
plea which had become particularly prevalent from the time 
of Meir of Rothenburg onward and one which tended to un- 
dermine the existence of proper and ordered judical authority. 
In terms of this plea, based on the principle that the onus of 
proof rests on the party seeking to recover from his neighbor 
(ha-mozi me-havero alav ha-reayah), the defendant was able 
to avail himself of the existence of disputing halakhic opinions 
to contend that the opinion which favored his position was the 
correct one, and that no mamon was to be recovered from his 
possession until the contrary had been proved (introd. to Tur, 
HM; see also introd. to Yam shel Shelomo, Bx). 

Against this background *Jacob b. Asher, third son of 
Asher b. Jehiel and dayyan in Toledo in the first half of the 
14 century, compiled his code in the form of four Turim (lit. 
“rows” or “columns”). In his work he observed two criteria. 
First, he decided in accordance with the opinion of Alfasi, and, 
whenever this was disputed by Maimonides or other posekim, 
accepted the opinions of his father, as they are expressed in 
Asher b. Jehiel’s responsa or in his decisions (introd. to Tur, 
HM). To this end he compiled an abridgment of the Piskei 
ha-Rosh, called Sefer ha-Remazim or Simanei Asheri. Jacob’s 
acceptance of his father’s decisions was based on the rule of 
Hilkheta ke-Vatraei, since Asher was the last posek to know of 
and decide between the opinions of the German and Spanish 
scholars. Second, with regard to form, Jacob - unlike Solomon 
b. Adret - produced his codification in a single work com- 
bining the qualities of a “book of halakhot” with those of a 
“book of pesakim? He states the essence of the individual rules 
briefly, without indicating the talmudic sources or the names 
of scholars (except at the beginning of a Tur or a particular 
group of rules), thus giving his work the quality of a “book of 
pesakim? A statement of each individual rule is followed by 
a brief quotation of the different opinions expressed on it by 
the post-talmudic scholars, the geonim or other rishonim, and 
on these the author makes his decision, sometimes explicitly 
and sometimes by implication (see introd. to Tur, on, yp, and 
HM); in this way the work is also a “book of halakhot?’ In this 
manner Jacob b. Asher struck a balance by finding a format 
that was convenient and concise yet preserved the link with 
the halakhic sources. 


STRUCTURE OF THE TURIM. Jacob b. Asher’s codification, 
like Alfasi’s but unlike that of Maimonides, includes only 
the laws in practice in his time and is divided into four parts 
(turim), each further subdivided into halakhot and simanim 
(the latter now further subdivided into se’ifim or subsections). 
The first Tur, Tur Orah Hayyim, includes all the rules relat- 
ing to man’s day-to-day conduct, such as the laws of prayer, 
blessings, etc., as well as those relating to the Sabbath and fes- 
tivals; the second, Tur Yoreh Deah, deals with the dietary laws, 
laws of ritual purity, circumcision, visiting the sick, mourn- 
ing, and the like, and also with laws at present treated as part 
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of the “civil” law, such as the law of interest (in the Mishneh 
Torah dealt with as part of the law of lender and borrower); 
the third, Tur Even ha-Ezer, covers all matters of family law 
such as the laws of marriage and divorce and the pecuniary 
relationship between spouses; the last, the Tur Hoshen Mish- 
pat, covers by far the greater part of civil law as well as certain 
portions of criminal law, beginning with the laws relating to 
composition of the courts and judicial authority, followed by 
the laws of evidence, the civil law (loans, partnership, prop- 
erty, etc.), and concluding with the laws of theft and robbery 
and tort. This arrangement of the material was an innovation, 
differing from that of the Mishneh Torah, where Maimonides 
was influenced by the order in which the material is treated 
in the Talmud. (Thus in the Mishneh Torah Maimonides first 
deals with the laws of tort in the 11'* book and in his last book 
with the laws of composition of the courts, evidence, etc., ina 
similar manner to the order in the Talmud in which the laws of 
tort are opened with the tractate Bava Kamma and the laws of 
court composition, evidence, etc. are dealt with in the tractate 
Sanhedrin.) Similarly, the various halakhic subjects are sub- 
divided into smaller and more clearly defined units than in 
Maimonides’ code. Like Maimonides, however, Jacob b. Asher 
combines his introduction or conclusion to the various hal- 
akhic subjects with statements of an ethical and moral nature, 
especially at the beginning of each Tur or of particular parts 
of them. In these statements he deals at length with aggadic 
sayings, their authors, and talmudic sources (see, e.g., the in- 
troduction to oH and HM and to hilkhot Shabbat, oH 242). 
Although the Mishneh Torah crystallizes the subject matter 
of the halakhah into more self-contained and complete divi- 
sions and is written in a more attractive and lucid style, in the 
Turim Jacob b. Asher not only assembled and classified the 
entire halakhah of his time in a convenient and orderly form 
but was also successful in finding a form of codification suited 
to the special nature of the halakhah. Although some Oriental 
communities continued to regard the Mishneh Torah as the 
binding “book of pesakim,’ the communities of the West - par- 
ticularly those of Germany, Italy, and Poland - decided in ac- 
cordance with the Turim, which became the second Hebrew 
book to appear in print (in 1475). 

At the same time and in the following generations sev- 
eral other “books of halakhot” and “pesakim” were compiled, 
mostly dealing with the subject matter of the Tur Orah Hayyim 
and Yoreh Deah. These include: the Abudarham of David b. 
Joseph *Abudarham, a 14'*-century Spanish scholar; the Agur 
of Jacob b. Judah *Landau, a 15‘"-century Italian scholar; and 
the 14'»-century German scholar Isaac b. Meir of Dueren’s 
Shaarei Dura, which deals only with the ritual laws and may 
be classified as a “book of pesakim,’ since the opinions of the 
rishonim are scantily quoted and talmudic sources not at all. 
Other similar works from this period deal with family law also, 
as in the Orhot Hayyim of *Aaron b. Jacob ha-Kohen of Lunel, 
an early 14**-century French scholar, and the Zeidah la-Derekh 
of the contemporary Spanish scholar, Menahem b. Zerah. The 
only work which dealt with topics covered in the Tur Hoshen 
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Mishpat was the Aggudah, compiled by the early 14*-century 
German scholar “Alexander Suslin ha-Kohen and consisting of 
decisions and novellae on all parts of the Talmud, arranged in 
the order of the latter. The above-mentioned works remained 
in use alongside Jacob b. Asher’s Turim, which for some 200 
years was the accepted and central “book of pesakim,’ and in 
due course formed a basis for the compilation of Joseph Caro’s 
Shulhan Arukh, the foremost codification of Jewish law. 


“ARMS-BEARERS” TO THE TURIM. Works on the Turim 
were written in the 15** century by Spanish scholars (see In- 
trod. Beit Yosef to Tur oH, mentioning the commentaries of 
Isaac *Aboab, Jacob *Ibn Habib, etc.), but the classic “arms- 
bearers” of the Turim were composed in the 16 and early 17% 
centuries, most of them by German scholars. Two of the best 
known are the Beit Yosef and Darkhei Moshe. In the second 
half of the 16'* century Joshua *Falk b. Alexander Katz of Po- 
land compiled his Beit Yisrael, a work in three parts: the first, 
Perishah, is acommentary on the Turim; the second, Derishah, 
deals with the different opinions of other halakhic scholars; 
and the last, Be’urim, consists of glosses on Darkhei Moshe. 
The classic work on the Turim is the Bayit Hadash (“Bah”), a 
commentary by Joel b. Samuel *Sirkes, the 17'-century Polish 
scholar, in which the sources of the Turim are indicated, and 
differing opinions quoted in the Turim, Beit Yosef, and Dark- 
hei Moshe discussed, and the law decided. In addition, Sirkes 
made a critical examination of the text of the Turim. 


The Method of Joseph Caro 

In the period from Jacob b. Asher until Joseph Caro a series 
of decisive historical events profoundly influenced Jewish life. 
The outbreak of the *Black Death (1348-50), followed by in- 
tensified persecution of German Jewry, and that of Spanish 
Jewry, commencing from the middle of the 14"* century and 
ending with the expulsion from Spain in 1492, resulted in the 
mass migration of Jewish communities and the establishment 
of new centers. Thus Polish Jewry was built up from German 
migrants, while Spanish Jews settled mainly in Oriental coun- 
tries, especially Turkey, Erez Israel, Egypt, and North Africa. 
One such migrant was Joseph Caro, who was born in Spain 
in 1488 and settled at Safed in Erez Israel where he became a 
member of the Great Rabbinical Court, the foremost halakhic 
tribunal of his time. 

This process of uprooting and resettlement of whole Jew- 
ish communities brought many halakhic problems in its wake 
and many conflicts between established communities and new 
arrivals, with the result that “... the Law has come to consist 
of innumerable torot” (Beit Yosef to Tur ou, introd.) and “ev- 
eryone builds a platform unto himself” (S. Luria, Yam shel 
Shelomo to BK, introd.). This state of affairs was accompanied 
by considerable creativity in the field of halakhic literature, 
particularly in the form of responsa, with which the dayyan 
could not easily keep abreast. At this time, too, the longing of 
the Jews to return to their ancient homeland, to restore their 
life “as in the days of yore,’ once more came to the fore. One of 
the ways in which this longing was expressed was Jacob *Be- 
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rabs efforts to renew ‘ordination (semikhah; Caro was one of 
the first to be ordained by him), in order to restore supreme 
halakhic authority over the nation. A codification that would 
assemble, summarize, and reduce the halakhah therefore be- 
came necessary; the task was undertaken by Joseph Caro, who 
envisaged the compilation of a single work consisting of two 
parts, differing from each other in form and content but sup- 
plementing each other in their common purpose. Maimonides 
too hinted at this method when he planned to supplement his 
Mishneh Torah with a separate book on its sources, and Sol- 
omon b. Abraham Adret actually adopted this method (su- 
pra), but it was Caro who succeeded in bringing the method 
to fruition and converting it into the principal and appointed 
codificatory receptacle of the halakhah. 

Of the two parts of his code, the Beit Yosef and the 
Shulhan Arukh, the former takes precedence, not only chron- 
ologically but also in scope and content. Caro set two princi- 
pal objectives for himself in Beit Yosef. He aimed at including 
all the halakhic material in use at the time, with the talmudic 
sources and the different opinions expressed in post-talmu- 
dic literature up to his day; here Caro linked himself to the 
Turim, avoiding the need to quote the halakhic material al- 
ready stated there (Beit Yosef to Tur ou, introd.). Apart from 
talmudic literature itself, Beit Yosefincludes material from the 
works of 32 of the most distinguished halakhic scholars, who 
are mentioned by name (ibid.), including a few “sayings from 
the *Zohar” (although he stresses that in cases of contradic- 
tion the Talmud is to be preferred to the Zohar; Beit Yosef, 
OH, 25). Caro’ second objective was to decide the law, “since 
this is the purpose, that we shall have one Torah and uniform 
law” (ibid.). For this purpose he chose an original method of 
calculating the rule: whenever Alfasi, Maimonides, and Asher 
b. Jehiel had dealt with a particular matter, the law was de- 
cided according to their majority opinion (except if a major- 
ity of halakhic scholars held a different opinion and there was 
a contrary custom); if a matter had been discussed by only 
two of these three and their opinions differed, five additional 
authorities were considered (Nahmanides, Solomon b. Abra- 
ham Adret, Nissim Gerondi, Mordecai b. Hillel, and Moses b. 
Jacob of Coucy) and the law decided according to their major- 
ity opinion; if none of the first three had dealt with a matter, 
the law was decided according to the opinion of the majority 
of the “famous” scholars (mefursamim, ibid.). Caro admitted 
that the proper method of deciding the law would have been 
by a substantive examination of the correctness of each rule 
in terms of the talmudic sources, but added that this would 
have made the task of deciding between the great halakhic 
scholars extremely laborious and protracted, considering the 
large number of rules requiring decision (ibid.). 

Caro realized that the Beit Yosef as it stood, in essence a 
“book of halakhot,” would not answer the main requirements 
and that only a book embracing the halakhah in undefined 
and summarized form, in the manner of the Mishneh Torah, 
was capable of being “a regulation for the benefit of the world” 
(tikkun ha-olam; Kesef Mishneh on introd. to Mishneh Torah). 
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He accordingly decided to compile an additional book, the 
Shulhan Arukh (a name already appearing in Mekh., Mish- 
patim, 1), in which conclusions from his Beit Yosef were to 
be stated “briefly in clear language ... so that every rule [that 
the dayyan shall be asked to deal with] shall be clear in prac- 
tice” (introd. to Sh. Ar., HM). Caro’s aim was that the Shulhan 
Arukh should serve not only the talmidei hakhamim, but all 
of the people; that “the talmidim ketannim shall constantly 
have reference thereto” - as was the wish of earlier codifiers of 
the halakhah, just as it had been the codificatory objective in 
other legal systems (supra). He therefore divided the Shulhan 
Arukh into 30 parts, one to be read each day so that the whole 
work could be covered every month (ibid.). 

If the motivation and aims of Maimonides and Caro in 
codifying the halakhah were the same, their choice of method 
differed, since the former sought to obviate any subsequent 
need for a book other than his own in deciding the halakhah, 
whereas the latter realized that this was “a short and a long 
road, because no rule would ever be known according to its 
proper derivation” (Beit Yosef, introd. to oH - on the subject of 
summaries such as the Semak, Aggur, and Kol Bo). Therefore 
a brief, synoptic “book of pesakim” would be a useful supple- 
ment to a separate “book of halakhot” embracing the sources 
and different opinions. Thus it was that Maimonides regarded 
the Mishneh Torah as his main creation and his other halakhic 
works as preparatory and secondary to it, whereas Caro re- 
garded the Beit Yosef as his primary creation; he devoted 20 
years to compiling it and a further 12 to annotating it (see also 
introd. to his Bedek ha-Bayit), calling it his Hibbur ha-Gadol 
(“great work,” introd. to Sh. Ar.). Compared with Beit Yosef, 
the Shulhan Arukh was no more than a “collection from the 
flowery crown of this large and thick tree” (ibid.). Two books, 
separate yet supplementary — the one a “book of halakhot” in 
which the conclusion is tied to the sources, the other a “book 
of pesakim” containing the same conclusion, in most cases 
stated briefly and standing alone - were the final form adopted 
for codification of the halakhah. 


Structure and Arrangement of the Shulhan Arukh 

Caros use of the Turim as the basis for his work accounts for 
their similar subdivision and structure; the Shulhan Arukh is 
also divided into four parts with the same titles as those of the 
four turim, in turn subdivided into some 120 halakhot, 1,700 
simanim and 13,350 seifim. There are, however, a number of dif- 
ferences between the two codifications. Thus Jacob b. Asher’s 
subdivision of large units into smaller ones is not followed in 
the Shulhan Arukh, where the material is to some extent more 
concentrated, Caro in this sense having chosen a middle way 
between Maimonides and Jacob b. Asher (cf., e.g., the subdivi- 
sion in the Tur and Sh. Ar., HM, 39-74 and 190-226; so too the 
four books of Nezikim, Kinyan, Mishpatim, and Shofetim are 
divided in the Mishneh Torah into 19 halakhot and the same 
material is divided in the Tur and Sh. Ar., HM, into 58 and 42 
halakhot, respectively; on rare occasions the Sh. Ar. is sub- 
divided to a greater extent: see, e.g., HM, 303-6 and 157-75). 
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Caro also provided each siman with a heading (see introd. to 
Sma, conclusion), at times shortening the names of halakhot 
when they were unduly long (cf. Tur and Sh. Ar., HM, 241-9 
and 273-5) or adding to them when they were inadequate de- 
scriptions of their contents (ibid., 272 and 388). At times Caro 
added an entire topic that does not appear in the Turim (ibid., 
427; cf. Maim Yad, Roze’ah, 11) and occasionally he deleted 
some halakhot (Sh. Ar. HM 247). 

The Shulhan Arukh omits not only the halakhic sources 
and the names of the scholars — as is the case in the Mishneh 
Torah — but also anything additional that is not essential to 
the rule itself, such as moral and ethical statements, scriptural 
authority, and substantiation of the rule. Hence Caro’s work is 
far briefer than that of Jacob b. Asher or even of Maimonides 
(compare, e.g., Yad, Tefillah, 11:1-2, with Sh. Ar., OH, 150: 1-2; 
Yad, Toen 12:5 with Sh. Ar., HM 144:1; Tur, OH 1 with Sh. Ar. oH 
1:1). In its uniform and integral creation as well as clarity and 
beauty of style, the Mishneh Torah has retained its position of 
supremacy; yet, from the standpoint of brevity and decisive- 
ness the Shulhan Arukh stands supreme, a factor undoubtedly 
contributing to its acceptance as the standard “book of pesa- 
kim” of the halakhah. The Mishnah, the first halakhic codifi- 
cation after the biblical law, was completed in Lower Galilee at 
the end of the second century; about 1350 years later, in 1563, 
the last authoritative codification was completed in Upper 
Galilee and once again “the Law went forth from Zion” to the 
whole Diaspora. In 1565 all four parts of the Shulhan Arukh 
were printed for the first time in Venice, and Caro lived to see 
his work reprinted several times and disseminated among all 
the communities of Israel. 


The Role of Moses *Isserles (“Rema”) in Halakhic 
Codification 

Moses Isserles was one of the leading scholars of Polish Jewry 
at the time Caro code reached that country. His teacher Sha- 
lom *Shakhna was utterly opposed to the idea of codifying 
the halakhah, as he believed that the decision of the dayyan 
must be made on the strength of an individual study of the 
halakhic sources and that the very fact of the law’s redac- 
tion sufficed to deprive him of his decisory discretion in any 
concrete case before him. This followed from the doctrine of 
Hilkheta ke- Vatraei (see Rabbinical *Authority) which would 
constrain the dayyan to consider himself bound by the deci- 
sion contained in the code. Consequently, he would refrain 
from following other canons of decision, namely that the 
dayyan must act “only according to what he sees with his own 
eyes” and that he must decide “according to the present exi- 
gencies and the dictates of his own heart” (see the statements 
of Israel, son of Shalom Shakhna, quoted in Rema, Resp. no. 
25; this had also been the attitude of Jacob *Pollak, teacher of 
Shalom Shakhna, ibid.). At first Isserles sought to compile his 
book, the Darkhei Moshe, to follow the Turim and merely to 
assemble all the halakhic material until his time in brief and 
synoptic form - including the different opinions but without 
deciding between them - for the sole purpose of making it 
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easier for the dayyan to find the material (introd. to Darkhei 
Moshe). However, while he was writing his book, Caro’s Beit 
Yosef reached him, and when he realized that Caro had al- 
ready assembled all the halakhic material, his first reaction 
was not to continue with his own book. In the end he decided 
to complete it, for two main reasons: first, because Caro had 
not incorporated a substantial portion of halakhic literature, 
particularly the contribution of the Ashkenazi scholars; sec- 
ond, because he disputed Caro’ main decisory canon, namely 
that Alfasi, Maimonides, and Asher b. Jehiel were the “pillars 
of halakhic decision,’ since it conflicted with the principle of 
Hilkheta ke-Vatraei, that the law was to be decided in accor- 
dance with the opinions of later distinguished scholars. Isserles 
accordingly changed the direction of his book to decide the 
law in accordance with this latter principle, noting specifically, 
moreover, that it would be permissible for the dayyan to dif- 
fer even from this determination since “he must act only in 
accordance with what he sees with his own eyes” (ibid.; the 
Darkhei Moshe printed in the regular editions of the Tur and 
called Darkhei Moshe Kazar is apparently an abridgment of 
Darkhei Moshe ha-Arokh). Isserles pursued these objectives in 
his second codifying work, the Torat Hattat, embracing a sub- 
stantial part of the ritual, mainly dietary laws, and compiled in 
the wake of the Shaarei Dura (above). Later, when the Shulhan 
Arukh also became available, Isserles decided to add his own 
glosses to it, which he “spread like a cloth” (i.e., mappah, by 
which name his glosses are known) on Caro’s “prepared table” 
(the meaning of shulhan arukh) of the halakhah. 

In his glosses, representing the conclusions arrived at 
in his Darkhei Moshe (Rema, Resp. nos. 35 and 131), Isserles 
quoted the different Ashkenazi opinions and customs in order 
to decide between them according to the Hilkheta ke-Vatraei 
tule (ibid., introduction), all in the brief and decisive style of 
the Shulhan Arukh. If his glosses served to interrupt the ele- 
ment of uniform law imparted by the Shulhan Arukh, this was 
nevertheless in keeping with Isserles’ purpose: “that students 
shall not follow thereafter to drink from it without dispute,’ 
but that the dayyan should know of the existence of differing 
opinions, even if briefly stated, and decide according to the 
tule of Hilkheta ke-Vatraei and “what he sees with his own 
eyes” (ibid.). His glosses also make changes in the wording of 
the mehabber’s statements (i.e., “the author,’ as Caro is referred 
to in the Sh. Ar; see, e.g., Sh. Ar., HM 121:9, Isserles and Sma 
20); sometimes Caros statements are explained (Isserles, Sh. 
Ar., HM 131:4 concl.) or contradictions between different deci- 
sions pointed out; at times a particular rule is added, so as to 
refine the structure of the main work (e.g., Sh. Ar., HM 182:1; 
cf. also the statements of Caro and Jacob b. Asher, mentioned 
above and Yad, Sheluhin, etc., 1:1). Isserles’ glosses rounded 
off the Shulhan Arukh into a codification embracing all the 
nuances of the halakhah in use in the various Jewish centers. 
Whereas Abraham b. David’s strictures on the Mishneh Torah 
resulted in a strong movement against Maimonides and the 
ultimate non-acceptance of his work as the codex of the hala- 
khah, the glosses of Isserles - who called Caro “Light of Israel” 
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and “Rosh ha-Golah” (introd. to Darkhei Moshe) and accepted 
the basic pattern of a “book of pesakim” alongside a “book of 
halakhot” - actually paved the way for the acceptance of the 
Shulhan Arukh, in due course, as the authoritative and bind- 
ing code of the masses of Israel. 


Reactions to the Shulhan Arukh 

As was the case with earlier codifications, appreciation of the 
Shulhan Arukh along with Isserles’ glosses was mingled in 
the initial stages with a great deal of criticism, often severe, 
from the Oriental communities, as well as those of Germany 
and Poland (see, e.g., the criticism — later retracted — of Jo- 
seph ibn Lev of Turkey in Shem ha-Gedolim s.v. Beit Yosef; cf. 
the statements of Paltoi Gaon). Many halakhic scholars noted 
occasional contradictions between the Beit Yosefand Shulhan 
Arukh; Jacob de Castro, Caro’s younger contemporary, at- 
tributed these to the author’s infirmity since the latter wrote 
the Shulhan Arukh toward the end of his life (Oholei Yaakov, 
20), and accordingly wrote his own annotations, Erekh Lehem. 
Samuel *Aboab, an Italian scholar of the mid-17" century, cir- 
culated the rumor that Caro had entrusted the compilation 
of the Shulhan Arukh to his pupils (Devar Shemuel, no. 251). 
Yom Tov *Zahalon, an early 17'-century scholar of Erez Israel, 
ventured the sweeping opinion that the Shulhan Arukh was 
compiled by Caro for “minors and ignoramuses (Ammei ha- 
Arez)” (Maharitaz, Resp. no. 67). These speculations contra- 
dicted Caro’s own explicit statements on the subject (introd. to 
Sh. Ar.), except that he envisaged that pupils too should study 
his work, as was the hope of other codifiers (see also, in expla- 
nation of the above-mentioned contradictions, Azulai, Shem 
ha-Gedolim, s.v. Shulhan Arukh, idem, Mahzik Berakhah, yp 
47:4; idem, Birkei Yosef, oH 188:12). Scholars of the Oriental 
communities were very hesitant to accept Caros canon of de- 
ciding according to the majority opinion of Alfasi, Maimo- 
nides, and Asher b. Jehiel, since it conflicted with the Hilkheta 
ke-Vatraei rule (Reshakh, Resp. pt. 1 no. 134; Birkei Yosef, HM 
25, 29). To some extent this difficulty was overcome by the 
aid of a tradition that 200 rabbis of Caro’s generation had ac- 
cepted his decisory canon (Birkei Yosef, ibid.), so that a major- 
ity of later scholars had in effect agreed to decide according to 
the “three pillars of halakhic decision.” Despite these doubts, 
Caros decisions and directives were accepted by the majority 
of Oriental scholars in his own lifetime (Ranah, Resp. pt. 1, 
no. 109; Yad Malakhi, Kelalei Sh. Ar. 2). 

In Poland and Germany criticism of the Shulhan Arukh 
was far more severe and fundamental. The very concept of 
codifying the halakhah had already been rejected by the spiri- 
tual founders of Polish Jewry, Jacob Pollak and his pupil Sha- 
lom Shakhna, and this path was followed by the latter’s pu- 
pils, *Judah Loeb b. Bezalel and his brother Hayyim. In Judah's 
opinion, once the already-decided law could be ascertained 
from a code without any mental effort, such effort would in- 
evitably be channeled in the undesirable direction of pilpul 
(“hairsplitting”) for its own sake, and proper study - in the 
order of Scripture, Mishnah, and Talmud - would become 
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neglected (Derekh Hayyim, 6:6). Moreover, study and under- 
standing of the law were prerequisites for deciding it; mak- 
ing decisions from a study of the talmudic and post-talmudic 
discussions - even if error were occasionally to result - was 
to be preferred to a “decision based on a single work without 
knowledge of the underlying reasoning, in a blind manner” 
(ibid., and his Netivot Olam, Netiv ha-Torah, 15). In pursu- 
ing this approach, Judah Loeb b. Bezalel remarked that Mai- 
monides and Jacob b. Asher had also intended no more than 
that the law should only be decided according to their codi- 
fications after the talmudic source of a rule was known to the 
dayyan (ibid.), a puzzling remark, particularly in light of Mai- 
monides’ own unequivocal statements (introd. to Mishneh 
Torah). Judah's brother Hayyim was opposed to the compila- 
tion of halakhic summaries, since “these lead to tardiness in 
studying the ancient works ... progressively so the more they 
ease study” (introd. to Vikkuah Mayim Hayyim, ed. Amster- 
dam (1711/12); moreover he fundamentally rejected the idea 
of reducing the halakhah to uniformity, the idea at the root of 
any codification, since “it may be believed that just as it is the 
nature of creation for the face of mankind to differ, so wisdom 
remains yet divided in its heart.” Not only was it wrong to call 
lack of uniformity “a shortcoming rendering the Torah two 
Torot, Heaven forbid!”; on the contrary, “this is the way of the 
Torah, and these statements and those represent the words of 
the living God” (“Ellu ve-Ellu Divrei Elohim Hayyim”). Hence 
dispute was vital to the substance of the halakhah and offered 
increased possibilities for deciding the law according to the 
dayyan’s own lights and existing circumstances (ibid.). 

Other scholars of this generation took a less extreme at- 
titude toward codifying in itself but criticized the method and 
form adopted by Caro and Isserles. Solomon Luria also raised 
his voice against the proliferation of halakhic dispute in his 
time, but vigorously opposed Caro’s method of deciding the 
law - which he termed “compromise” - holding that a deci- 
sion had to be made after examination of all opinions against 
the background of talmudic sources only, for “ever since the 
days of Ravina and Rav Ashi it has not been customary to 
decide according to one of the geonim or aharonim, but ... 
according to the Talmud only and also - where a matter has 
been left undecided in the Talmud - according to the Jeru- 
salem Talmud and Tosefta” (introd. to Yam shel Shelomo, Bx; 
cf. Asher b. Jehiel’s opinion, above). In this spirit he compiled 
his own “book of halakhot” Yam shel Shelomo (which he also 
began writing before Caro’s works had reached him, altering 
it in light of the latter). In this work the talmudic sources and 
different opinions of the halakhic scholars are quoted along- 
side each rule, arranged in the order of the talmudic trac- 
tates. Although originally covering 16 tractates (according 
to his pupil, Eleazar Altschul in Yam shel Shelomo to Bx, ed. 
Prague, 1622/3), only a part, covering seven tractates, is extant, 
in which his decisions on the law are given at the conclusion 
of the discussions. 

A different approach was taken by Mordecai b. Abraham 
*Jaffe - younger contemporary of Solomon Luria and Isserles - 
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in his book Levush Malkhut (a title derived from Esth. 8:15). He 
too protested vigorously against the exaggerated pilpul mark- 
ing study of the Torah in his time, but, unlike Judah Loeb b. 
Bezalel, he sought to restore the study method which had as 
its objective the ascertainment of the halakhic truth through 
the medium and study of a “book of halakhot? He regarded 
Beit Yosef as unsuitable for this purpose because of its lengthy 
deliberations, and when the Shulhan Arukh with Isserles’ 
glosses reached him he considered it equally unsuitable, 
because the statements were unduly brief and decisive. He 
therefore sought to compile a work that would “strike a bal- 
ance between the two extremes ... expanding when expla- 
nation is called for and abridging when proper” (introd. to 
his Levush). In addition to its instructional purpose, he in- 
tended his work to serve as a code (ibid.), containing in one 
and the same book the final conclusion without the talmu- 
dic discussions, but substantiated in each case in a brief and 
convenient manner. He divided his work into eight parts (ac- 
tually ten) called Levushim (such as Levush ha-Tekhelet, ha- 
Hur, Ir-Shushan, etc. all derived from Esth. 8:15), and in the 
first five “tailored” (as he described it himself in his introduc- 
tion) the entire body of the halakhah practiced in his time; 
the remaining Levushim were devoted to biblical exegesis, 
philosophy, etc. 

In Mordecai Jaffe’s generation and in the succeeding 
one protest increased against deciding the halakhah accord- 
ing to the Shulhan Arukh. Thus Samuel Eliezer *Edels, the 
early 17'-century Polish scholar, considered that those who 
laid down the halakhah without having studied the talmudic 
sources were deserving of censure (in his Hiddushei Halakhot 
ve-Aggadot, Sot. 22a), and in order to promote general study of 
the Talmud, he wrote a classic supercommentary on the Tal- 
mud, Rashi’s commentary, and the tosafot. *Meir b. Gedaliah 
(the Ma-Ha-Ra-M of Lublin), who also wrote a supercommen- 
tary on the Talmud and its commentaries, noted that he would 
base no decision of his own on the Shulhan Arukh and the 
Levushim, “which are like head-notes and unclear and many 
are led astray by their statements to wrongly permit what is 
prohibited or exempt from liability” (his Responsum no. 135). 
He recognized Caro’s stature and sometimes even relied on his 
rulings (e.g., Resp. no. 118), but sought to prevent the Shulhan 
Arukh or any other similar work from constituting an au- 
thoritative codex of the halakhah. The contemporary scholar 
Yom Tov Lipmann *Heller, author of the Tosafot Yom Tov on 
the Mishnah, also criticized the codifying efforts of Maimo- 
nides and Jacob b. Asher as well as Caro and Isserles. Like his 
teacher, Judah Loeb b. Bezalel, Heller too was satisfied that in 
any event none of them had envisaged that the law should be 
decided in accordance with his own work except “after hav- 
ing already labored to find and know the problems in the Ge- 
mara” (introd. to Maadanei Yom Tov and Divrei Hamudot 
on Piskei ha-Rosh). Even when this condition was satisfied, 
a proper codification should adopt the method of Alfasi and 
Asher b. Jehiel who precede the halakhic conclusion with the 
relevant talmudic discussion (ibid.). Since Heller regarded 
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Asher b. Jehiel’s Piskei ha-Rosh as the halakhic code, he wrote 
his commentaries (Maadanei Yom Tov and Divrei Hamudot) 
to explain this work and resolve the problems emerging from 
it, and he also corrected errors and added rules elaborated 
since Asher’s time, even differing occasionally from Asher’s 
decisions (ibid. introd.). 


Acceptance of the Shulhan Arukh as the Authoritative 
Halakhic Code 

This attitude toward Caros and Isserles’ codification was ap- 
parently shared by most of the succeeding generation of schol- 
ars and for some time it seemed that their combined creation, 
like all similar earlier works, would fall short of providing an 
overall solution to the problem of an acceptable code. In the 
end, however, two factors were instrumental in bringing about 
the desired result. The first was the contribution of Joshua b. 
Alexander Ha-Kohen *Falk, pupil of both Solomon Luria and 
Isserles. In the form it adopted, he found no fault with the Beit 
Yosef (although he criticized it for other reasons), but he took 
a different view with regard to the Shulhan Arukh and Isserles’ 
glosses. In his opinion Caro and Isserles had only intended 
the law to be decided according to the Shulhan Arukh when 
the talmudic sources were known from a study of the Tur and 
Beit Yosef (cf. the views of Judah Loeb b. Bezalel and of Heller, 
above). He added that in his time “people decide according 
to the Shulhan Arukh [only] and render themselves a disser- 
vice ... since they do not properly understand the substance 
of the statements” (in his introd. to Beit Yisrael and Sma). In 
order that Caro’ original purpose should be fulfilled, Falk 
wrote (in addition to his commentaries on the Turim and Beit 
Yosef) a commentary on the Shulhan Arukh itself, intended 
not only to explain the latter but also to constitute an integral 
part of it: “without this commentary it shall be forbidden to 
decide the law according thereto” (i.e., to the Sh. Ar ibid.). 
In this way, he believed, the Shulhan Arukh - with its brief 
and decisive rules - would become the “book of pesakim;’ 
but decision in accordance with it would be permissible only 
after study of the corresponding comment alongside each 
paragraph, so that possible error resulting from misunder- 
standing of the main work would be eliminated. Falk found 
experience to have shown that Caro’s method of compiling 
two separate types of books to supplement each other did 
not suffice to link a synoptic and determinative statement of 
the halakhah with its sources, and therefore this link had to 
be established in the “book of pesakim” itself - not, however, 
by fusing the substantiation into the final conclusion, but by 
separately adducing the former alongside the latter (ibid. and 
in this connection see also his remarks concerning Jaffe’s Le- 
vushim). His commentary, Sefer Meirat Einayim (known as 
the “Sma”), quotes the sources of each law and the different 
opinions expressed as well as new rules and resolved prob- 
lems. It is confined to the part on Hoshen Mishpat, “which 
is an occupation of Torah and to which all turn their eyes to 
decide in accordance therewith” (ibid, interesting evidence of 
the practice in Jewish civil law), the author apparently hav- 
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ing been unable to complete his intended commentary on all 
parts of the Shulhan Arukh (ibid.). 

Joel Sirkes (author of Bayit Hadash, a commentary on 
the Turim), who was opposed to deciding the law from the 
Shulhan Arukh for very similar reasons (Bah, Resp. Yeshanot 
no. 80; also Bah, Resp. Hadashot no. 42), apparently sought 
to follow in the footsteps of Falk. In addition to commenting 
on the Turim and the Beit Yosef, he began a commentary on 
the Shulhan Arukh (Bah to HM, introd.), presumably with the 
same object in mind as Falk. The Sma rounded off the final 
form of the halakhic code that had been prepared by Caro and 
Isserles. The brevity and finality of a “book of pesakim” en- 
sured convenient use and easy reference; the extended scope of 
a “book of halakhot; with commentary alongside the former 
within the same book, provided the link between the hala- 
khah and its sources. Distinguished scholars of the post-Sma 
generation were soon to adorn all parts of the Shulhan Arukh 
with their commentaries. The following became its classic and 
acknowledged “arms-bearers,’ in whose terms the directives 
of the Shulhan Arukh have been rendered authoritative and 
binding: the Turei Zahav or “Taz” of *David b. Samuel ha- 
Levi (on all four parts, but mainly on on and yp); the Siftei 
Kohen or “Shakh” of *Shabbetai b. Meir ha-Kohen (on yp and 
HM); the Helkat Mehokek of Moses *Lima; the Beit Shemuel of 
*Samuel b. Uri Shraga Phoebus (both on EH); and Abraham 
Abele *Gombiner’s Magen Avraham (on on). 

It is more than likely that this eventual resolution of the 
problem of codifying would have been further delayed but 
for the fateful historical events overtaking the Jewish world 
at this time. The generation of the “arms-bearing” commen- 
tators on the Shulhan Arukh saw Jewish life in central Eu- 
rope disrupted once more, this time by the upheavals of the 
mid-17* century, when the *Chmielnicki massacres of 1648 
resulted in the liquidation of many Jewish communities and 
halakhic centers. Once more such disruption stimulated the 
trend to codification, but this time there was a code complete 
and ready, waiting only for endorsement by the leading schol- 
ars of the generation. Thus Menahem Mendel *Krochmal, the 
distinguished 17*-century German scholar, stated that “upon 
publication of the Beit Yosef and Shulhan Arukh followed by 
Isserles’ glosses, and the dispersal of these among all Israel ... 
we have nothing but their statements” (Zemah Zedek no. 9). 
In the course of time it was further emphasized that, with the 
addition of its above-mentioned commentaries, the Shulhan 
Arukh had become the authoritative and binding halakhic 
code (Pithei Teshuvah, yD 242:8). 


After the Shulhan Arukh 

A study of the codificatory trend in Jewish law reveals the in- 
teresting historical phenomenon of a recurring revival of ac- 
tivity at regular intervals of 100-200 years: in the eighth and 
ninth centuries the geonic “books of Halakhot”; in the 11 
century Alfasi’s Sefer ha-Halakhot; in the 12" century Mai- 
monides’ Mishneh Torah; in the 14° century Jacob b. Ash- 
er’s Turim; and finally, Caro’s Shulhan Arukh with Isserles’ 
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glosses in the 16" century. This historical pattern has stood 
interrupted since then and for some four centuries there has 
been no further recognized and authoritative code that em- 
braces the entire field of the halakhah. The reason for this is 
bound up with the coming of emancipation at the end of the 
18 century, an event that fundamentally changed the face of 
Jewish society. One of its consequences was the abrogation 
of Jewish organizational and, gradually, judicial *autonomy, 
leading to the division of Jewish society into traditional and 
non-traditional elements. All this weakened the authority of 
the halakhah and deprived it of much of its dynamism, just as 
it reduced the need for any additional “book of pesakim:’ As 
the fields of halakhic interest and influence narrowed, so the 
scope of halakhic works from the middle of the 18 century 
onward became more and more limited to matters of actual 
daily life - in the same way as the overwhelming majority of 
earlier “books of halakhot” and “pesakim” had dealt only with 
the laws customary at the time of their compilation. Thus 
works such as the Shulhan Arukh of *Shneur Zalman of Ly- 
ady (1747-1812, the founder of Habad Hasidism), the Hayyei 
Adam and Hokhmat Adam of Abraham *Danzig (1748-1820), 
and the well-known Kizzur Shulhan Arukh of Solomon *Gan- 
zfried (1804-86) are confined in effect to matters discussed in 
Orah Hayyim, Yoreh Deah, and part of Even ha-Ezer (in the Sh. 
Ar.) and virtually do not deal at all with matters in the Hoshen 
Mishpat, the latter continuing to be a subject of academic 
study only. (A notable exception is the Arukh ha-Shulhan com- 
piled by Jehiel Michael *Epstein (d. 1908) on all four parts of 
the Shulhan Arukh; additional portions of this work have been 
published under the title Arukh ha-Shulhan he-Atid, dealing 
with matters not discussed in the Shulhan Arukh, such as 
the laws of Peah, Terumah, Sanhedrin, Melakhim, etc.) None 
of these works, however, has been able to disturb the status 
of the Shulhan Arukh as the authoritative “book of pesakim” 
in Jewish law, not even with reference to the matters actu- 
ally dealt with in them, and they may be described as merely 
forming part of the great commentative literature surround- 
ing the Shulhan Arukh. 

Of course, apart from the above-mentioned works of the 
post-Shulhan Arukh period, the literature of the halakhah has 
been further increased by a rich contribution of supplemen- 
tary “arms-bearers” to the Shulhan Arukh: commentaries, 
novellae, and responsa as well as takkanot and customs; all of 
which the present-day dayyan must take into consideration 
when deciding the law - subject still to the overriding author- 
ity of the Shulhan Arukh with its acknowledged commentar- 
ies. With the return of the Jewish people to their homeland, 
all the past factors and imperatives of codification have reas- 
serted themselves - perhaps with greater vigor. To the usual 
array of factors necessitating elucidation of the law — halakhic 
dispute, profusion of material (particularly since compilation 
of the Shulhan Arukh), and the more recent phenomenon of 
a religiously divided Jewry — must now be added a large vari- 
ety of questions arising from the social, economic, and tech- 
nological realities of the present time. 
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[Menachem Elon] 


°CODREANU, CORNELIU ZELEA (1899-1938), founder 
and leader (“Capitanul”) of the antisemitic *Iron Guard in 
Romania. Codreanu began his political activities in Jassy in 
1919 as an anti-Jewish and “anti-Marxist” student leader. In 
the years 1923-25 he was secretary of *Cuza’s party and head 
of Cuza’s antisemitic student movement. An active terrorist, 
he assassinated the Jassy chief of police who resisted an anti- 
semitic students’ campaign (1925). As head of the “Legion of 
Archangel Michael,’ which he founded in 1927, he incited the 
student movement to a pogrom in which the synagogues in 
Oradea-Mare were burned and Torah scrolls desecrated. The 
Legion, known as the Iron Guard from 1930, was shaped by 
Codreanu into a rabidly antisemitic paramilitary organiza- 
tion. He also demanded a Christian-nationalist, totalitarian 
system. In 1938 he was arrested by order of King Carol, who 
feared his influence after his party achieved 16% of the vote in 
the 1937 elections. He was sentenced to ten years’ forced labor, 
but was shot in November. During the Iron Guard rule in Ro- 
mania, he was the object of the Guard’s mystic veneration. He 
was the author of Eiserne Garde (1939). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Pavel, Why Rumania Failed (1944), in- 
dex. 


[Bela Adalbert Vago] 


COELE-SYRIA, the official Seleucid designation for those 
portions of Palestine and southern Syria captured by Antio- 
chus 111 from the Ptolemies (c. 200 B.c.£.). Under Ptolemaic 
rule these territories were known officially as “Syria and Phoe- 
nicia,” but this title was apparently unacceptable to the Se- 
leucids, who felt it necessary to differentiate between greater 
Syria, which had been theirs throughout the third century, 
and those new portions of Syria conquered by Antiochus. Al- 
though the name “Coele-Syria” assumed official significance 
only from the second century B.c.£., it first appears in sources 
dating back to the early fourth century (Ctesias (Diodorus 2:3, 
2) and “Pseudo-Scytax” where its precise geographical impli- 
cation is uncertain). The author of the apocryphal Esdras sub- 
stitutes the phrase “Coele-Syria” for the Aramaic expression 
avar nahara (across the river) which appears in the parallel 
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passages in the biblical Ezra. The term is defined by Herodotus 
(3:91) as the fifth satrapy of the Persian Kingdom, and would 
thus refer to all the lands between the Euphrates and the Med- 
iterranean, from Cilicia to Egypt. Ptolemy Lagus referred to 
southern Syria as “Coele-Syria” as a means to claiming the rule 
of the whole of Syria. The geographical meaning of the term 
“Coele-Syria” changed during the last century B.c.E.; Strabo 
took it to mean the land between Lebanon and Antilebanon, 
while Josephus understood it as referring to some unclearly 
defined area east of the River Jordan. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Scheurer, Gesch, 4 (1911*), 40 (index); U. 
Kahrstedt, Syrische Territorien in hellenistischer Zeit (1926), index 
s.v. Koilesyrien; Shalit, in: Scripta Hierosolymitana, 1 (1954), 64-77; H. 
Buchheim, Die Orientpolitik des Triumvirn M. Antonius (1960); Avi- 
Yonah, Geog, 32-33; M. Stern, Ha-Te’udot le-Mered ha-Hashmona’im 
(1965), 45; P.K. Hitti, History of Syria (1951), Sindex. 


[Isaiah Gafni] 


COEN, ACHILLE (1844-1921), Italian historian. Coen was 
professor of history at the Accademia Scientifico-Litteraria, 
Milan (1879), and the University of Florence (1887-1911). He 
is renowned as the teacher of a great number of noted Ital- 
ian historians. His research included political and economic 
history. His publications include LAbdicazione di Diocleziano 
(1877); Di una leggenda relativa alla nascita e alla gioventu di 
Costantino Magno (1882); La persecuzione neroniana dei cris- 
tiani (1901); and Le risorse economiche della Tripolitania nell’ 
antichita (1915). 


COEN, GIUSEPPE (1811-1856), Italian painter and pioneer 
art photographer, born in Ferrara. Orphaned at an early age, 
Coen chose to make art his profession, and became a land- 
scape and architectural painter in the manner of Canaletto. In 
1850 he moved from Ferrara to Venice, where he practiced the 
new art of photography, winning a silver medal for his views 
of Venice at the Paris Exhibition of 1855. 


COEN, GRAZIADIO VITA ANANIA (1751-1834), Italian 
rabbi, scholar, and author. Born in Reggio Emilia, he stud- 
ied under the greatest Italian rabbis of his day. Coén taught 
and served as rabbi in several communities until 1825 when 
he became rabbi of Florence, a post he held until his death. 
He wrote extensively, and his work included poetry, linguis- 
tic and biblical studies, and textbooks. His two books on the 
Hebrew poetry of his time, Zemirot Yisrael (“Songs of Israel,” 
Leghorn, 1793) and Ruah Hadashah (“A New Spirit,’ Reg- 
gio, 1822) were among the first works written on this subject. 
His other books include Bamot Baal (“Highplaces [altars] of 
Baal, Reggio, 1809) on idolatry in the Bible, and Safah Ahat 
(“One Language,’ Reggio, 1822), a study of the biblical sources 
of mishnaic Hebrew. 


[Getzel Kressel] 


COEN, JOEL (1954- ) and ETHAN (1957- ), U.S. filmmak- 
ers. The Coen brothers were born in Minneapolis, Minn., to 
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college professors Edward (economics) and Rena (art history). 
Raised in a middle-class Jewish household, their uneventful 
childhood was spent watching old comedies and noir thrillers 
on Tv and recreating films like The Naked Prey and Advice and 
Consent with a Super-8 camera. Joel first attended college at 
Simon’s Rock in Massachusetts and then studied film at New 
York University. Ethan went on to Princeton, where he studied 
philosophy and wrote his thesis on Wittgenstein. Joel took on 
editing small-budget films after college, which included work 
with director Sam Raimi, providing Coen with real-world pro- 
duction experience. Ethan followed his brother to New York 
in 1979 and took a job with Macy’s as a statistical typist. The 
brothers spent a good deal of time together and began col- 
laborating on screenplays. When the Coens decided to make 
their first film together, Joel’s experience watching filmmak- 
ers lose creative control over their own projects inspired the 
brothers to finance their first film, Blood Simple (1984), them- 
selves. In 1981, Joel went back to Minnesota and was able to 
raise $750,000 by selling limited partnerships to friends and 
family, and a year later they filmed the thriller in Austin, Texas. 
To reduce high costs normally associated with filmmaking, 
every scene and angle was mapped out with storyboards, a 
practice they continue to use as a team to ensure tight bud- 
gets, effective directing, and creative control. In 1984, Circle 
Releasing agreed to distribute Blood Simple, which took the 
Grand Jury Prize at the 1985 United States Film Festival. How- 
ever, critics were split on the project and every Coen brothers 
film since. Blood Simple was followed by the madcap comedy 
Raising Arizona (1987), which set off a distribution bidding 
war among the major studios; the gamble on the brothers 
paid off for Twentieth Century Fox, and the Coens won over 
a mainstream audience. Raising Arizona was followed by the 
gangster tale Miller’s Crossing (1990); the 1930s Hollywood 
drama Barton Fink (1991), which took the Palme d’Or for best 
picture, best director, and best actor at the Cannes Film Fes- 
tival; and the Frank Capra-like comedy The Hudsucker Proxy 
(1994). In 1996, the same year Fargo was released, Joel married 
the brothers’ sometime leading lady Frances McDormand on 
April 1. Fargo won best feature, best director for Joel, best actor 
for William H. Macy, best actress for McDormand, and best 
screenplay for Joel and Ethan at the 1997 Independent Spirit 
Awards; McDormand also won best actress at the 1997 Acad- 
emy Awards for her Fargo role. The Coens followed with the 
noir comedy The Big Lebowski (1998), the Odyssey-based De- 
pression-era period piece O Brother, Where Art Thou? (2000), 
The Man Who Wasn't There (2001), Intolerable Cruelty (2003), 
and a remake of the comedy The Ladykillers (2004). In 1998, 
Ethan released a book of semi-autobiographical short stories 
titled Gates of Eden, followed by The Drunken Driver Has the 
Right of Way: Poems (2001). 

[Adam Wills (274 ed.)] 


COFFEE, RUDOLPH ISAAC (1878-1955), U.S. rabbi and 
chaplain. Coffee was born in Oakland, California, and re- 
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ceived his B.A. from Columbia University in 1900 and his 
Ph.D. from the University of Pittsburgh in 1908. He was or- 
dained at the Conservative movement’s Jewish Theological 
Seminary in 1904, but later affiliated with the Reform Cen- 
tral Conference of American Rabbis (c. 1910). He spent one 
year as superintendent of New York’s Hebrew Orphan Asy- 
lum and then became rabbi of Tree of Life Congregation, a 
Conservative synagogue in Pittsburgh (1906-15). In 1915, he 
was appointed director of the Social Service Department 
of Bnai Brith in Washington, p.c. After serving as rabbi of 
Temple Judea in Chicago (1917-20) and the Collingwood Av- 
enue Temple in Toledo, Ohio (1920-21), he returned to his 
native Oakland to become rabbi of Temple Sinai (1921-34). 
Upon retiring from his career as a pulpit rabbi, he served as 
secretary of the San Francisco Conference of Christians and 
Jews (1934-39), president of the Temple of Religion at the 
Golden Gate International Exhibition (1939-40), and vice 
president of the Interfaith Committee for Aid to the Democ- 
racies (1941-42). He was a member of the editorial staff of 
‘The Sentinel in Chicago (1918-23) and the editor of The Jew- 
ish Times in San Francisco (1922-24). 

It was as a chaplain that Coffee made his pioneering con- 
tributions to Jewish communal life. Beginning in 1921, he began 
visiting the San Quentin and Folsom State Prisons on a monthly 
basis, at his own expense. In 1925, he was appointed chaplain of 
the California Assembly, becoming the first Jew to be chaplain 
of any American legislative body. Subsequently, he became the 
first rabbi elected president of the National Chaplains Associa- 
tion (later, the American Correctional Chaplains Association). 
He also served as president (1923-42) and then honorary presi- 
dent of the Jewish Committee for Personal Service in State In- 
stitutions (1942 until his death). Concurrently, he was a mem- 
ber of the State Board of Charities and Corrections (1924-31). In 
1934, in his capacity as president of the cps, Coffee was tapped 
to be the first Jewish chaplain of the new federal penitentiary 
established on Alcatraz Island. In 1942, he was finally officially 
appointed chaplain at San Quentin and Folsom; he served the 
Jewish inmates of all three penal institutions until his death. 
In 1946, he was named Jewish chaplain of the San Francisco 
Fire Department. Coffee's writings include Hebrew Cosmology 
(1908) and Israel’s Contributions to America (1910). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L.I. Newman, Central Conference of Ameri- 
can Rabbis Yearbook (1955). 


[Bezalel Gordon (2™4 ed.)] 


COFFIN. The only biblical reference to a coffin is to the one 
in which the embalmed body of Joseph was kept (Gen. 50:26), 
which the Talmud described as being made of metal (Sot. 
13a). However, in the Midrash, R. Levi interprets the biblical 
phrase that Adam and Eve hid themselves in the wood of the 
garden to mean that their descendants would be placed within 
coffins of wood (Gen. R. 19:8). The custom of using wooden 
coffins is recorded in the Talmud (Sanh. 98a-b; Ty, Kil. 9:3, 
32b). The Mishnah quotes the rule that the coffins of those who 
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were placed under *herem by a bet din were stoned as a sign 
of disgrace (cf. Eduy. 5:6; Sh. Ar., yD 334:3). As the Persians 
regularly desecrated graves by feeding their horses from cof- 
fins, R. *Yose b. Kisma asked for his coffin to be buried deep 
in the ground (Sanh. 98a-b). Similarly, a law was passed ex- 
pressly forbidding the use of objects taken from graves and 
even coffins no longer in use were to be destroyed (YD 363:5). 
General usage in talmudic times indicates that the body was 
borne to the cemetery on a mittah (“bier”) and coffins were 
used only to transport corpses to distant places (MK 25a; Ket. 
11a; TJ, Kil. 9:4, 32b). Dead babies aged up to 30 days were 
carried to the cemetery by hand, aged one month to one year 
in a sarcophagus (geloskamah), and those older than one year 
ona bier (cf. Sh. Ar., yD 353:5). Maimonides rules that bodies 
should be buried in a wooden coffin (Yad, 4:4). In the Middle 
Ages there was no general rule as to whether burial should 
be in a coffin. In Spain the coffin was not in vogue. Among 
French Jews, the coffin was made from the table that had wit- 
nessed the hospitality and generosity of the deceased. This was 
also the custom in Eastern Europe where rabbis were buried 
in coffins made from the desks at which they had studied. In 
the 16" century the kabbalistic notion prevailed that it was 
meritorious for the dead to be buried in direct contact with 
the earth in fulfillment of the biblical verse “for dust thou art 
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and unto dust shalt thou return” (Gen. 3:19; cf. Nahmanides, 
quoted by Joseph Caro, in Beit Yosef to Tur yD 362). Inter- 
ment without a coffin thus became the rule strictly adhered 
to by Orthodox Jews. Where municipal law required the use 
of coffins, their bottoms were made either of loose boards, or 
holes were drilled into them to bring the body into contact 
with the earth, based in part upon *Judah ha-Nasi’s will: “Let 
holes be drilled in my coffin” (TJ, Kil. 9:4, 32b). An exception 
was made for kohanim and firstborn sons who were buried 
in coffins without holes into which earth from the Holy Land 
was placed. Whereas Orthodox Jews of the West now comply 
with the laws of their country of residence by using coffins, 
they generally make them plain and cheap in order to comply 
with the edict of R. *Gamaliel (Ket. 8b). In U.S. cemeteries, 
however, many employ elaborate wooden or metal caskets, 
and sometimes a concrete casing (vault) is used to surround 
the casket in the grave. In Israel the body is carried to the grave 
on a litter and buried without a coffin, except in the case of 
soldiers who are buried in simple wooden coffins, which is 
also the custom in most of the kibbutzim. 
See: *Burial; *Cemetery. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Freehof, Reform Jewish Practice, 2 (1952), 
98-101; H. Rabinowicz, Guide to Life (1964) 41-42, 49-50. 
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Ornamental entrance gates to the Israel President’s Residence, 1971, by Bezalel Schatz (1912-1978), Israeli sculptor. 
The gates contain themes of the menorah, the H ebrew letter shin, a tree, and praying hands. Iron. Photo: David Harris. 
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24 
Throughout thetwentieth century there has been some debate as to what makes a work of art “Jewish.” 
Doestheart haveto contain Jewish themes and images, or isthe fact that theartist is Jewish 
enough to call it Jewish art?Jewish art that fits either definition is presented hereto show its diversity, 
including a sampler of calligraphic work that was created during thelatter part of the 
twentieth century, when there was a renewed interest in the applications of Hebrew calligraphy. 


art and calligraphy 
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ABOVE: 

Traveler’s Prayer, 1969, 
by Fred Pauker, using 
his internationally 
acclaimed letter design. 
© Mrs. Evelyn Pauker. 


RIGHT: 

Sailor with Guitar, 

1914, by Jacques Lipchitz 
(1891-1973), born in 


Lithuania, active in France. 


Bronze, 31 x 11 5/8 x 8 1/2 in. 


© Philadelphia Museum 
of Art/Corbis. 








(opposite page): 

Portrait of Jeanne 
Hebuterne, Seated, 1918, 
by Amadeo Modigliani 
(1884-1920), born in 
Italy, active in France. 
Oil on canvas. Gift of 
Stella Fishbach to the 
American Friends of the 
Israel Museum. Collection, 
The Israel Museum, 
Jerusalem. Photo © The 
Israel Museum, 


by Yoram Lehmann. 

























LEFT: 

Crying Girl, 1964, by Roy 
Lichtenstein (1923-1997), 
American pop artist. 
Enamel on steel. © Estate 
of Roy Lichtenstein. 


BELOW: 
We Don’t Need Another 
Hero, 1987, by Barbara 
Kruger (1945—), American 
photographer. Photographic 
silkscreen. Photograph by 
Zindman/Fremont. 

Courtesy Mary Boone 
Gallery, New York. 
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(opposite page): Organize? With 1,250,000 Workers Backing Us, Of Course We Will Organize, 
late 1930s, by Ben Shahn (1898-1969), American painter and photographer, born in Lithuania. 


Oil on canvas. The Granger Collection. 


ABOVE: The Tribe of Joseph, 1960, by Marc Chagall (1887-1985), born in Russia, active in France. 
This is one of the Twelve Tribes of Israel stained glass windows in the Abbell Synagogue at the 
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crap falomon filut dauid inregno fue” 
cc dnf crac cum @- e& magnificauic cum 


Initial “C” at the opening of II Chronicles 
in the Bible of Saint Martial of Limoges, 
France, 12" century, depicting Solomon 
enthroned, Paris, Biblithéque Nationale, 
Ms. Lat. 8, Vol. II, fol. 102. 
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COHEN, Italian family of majolica makers, active in Pesaro 
and Ancona from 1614 to 1673. The following names are 
known: ISAAC (Pesaro, 1613-14), JACOB (Ancona, 1654), and 
ISAAC (11; Ancona, 1673-77). Together with the *Azulai family, 
the Cohen family produced most of the majolica seder dishes 
that were made in Renaissance Italy. In the case of dishes made 
by Jacob Cohen, the manufacturer’s mark is a crown to denote 
priesthood, instead of the usual Star of David. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Roth, in: Eretz Israel, 7 (1964), 106-11. 
[David Maisel] 


COHEN, prominent U.S. family in the 18'’-19' centuries, 
mostly in Baltimore. JACOB I. (1744-1823) was the first of 
the family to go from Oberdorf, Germany, to the U.S. (1773). 
He served in the Revolutionary Army, and in 1780 settled in 
Richmond. A successful banker and merchant, he was much 
honored by the citizens of his city. Like other leading Jews of 
that period, Jacob I. Cohen was active in Masonic affairs. He 
was also active in Jewish affairs and was a founder of the first 
Richmond synagogue, Beth Shalom. The last 17 years of his 
life were spent in Philadelphia. He was the pillar of the city’s 
Mikveh Israel Congregation and served as its president during 
1810-11. In his will he provided that upon his death his black 
slaves were to be freed and each one given $25.00. The progen- 
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itor of the Baltimore branch of the family was Jacob’s brother, 
ISRAEL I. (1751-1803), who arrived in the U.S. from Germany 
around 1784. He too settled in Richmond, where he became 
a leading citizen and was very active in Jewish affairs. In 1808 
his widow Judith (Salomon) moved with her seven children 
to Baltimore, where Israel's descendants became prominent as 
financiers, scientists, physicians, and public servants. 

JACOB I. (1789-1869) eldest of Israel’s sons, started out 
in the lottery business in Baltimore and branched out into 
banking, establishing J.I. Cohen, Jr. and Bros. The bank had a 
considerable reputation, with a branch in Philadelphia. It was 
also a fiscal agent of the Rothschilds. In addition to banking, 
Jacob I. Cohen's other enterprises included a directorship of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad and the presidency of the 
Baltimore-Philadelphia Railroad. Although U.S.-born, Cohen 
was active in the affairs of the German Society of Maryland. 
He held a minyan for services in his palatial home. He is best 
remembered for his participation with Solomon *Etting in 
the protracted struggle for Jewish equality in Maryland. In a 
memorial presented by him to the legislature he stressed that 
Jews were not asking for privileges, but rights, and that “to dis- 
qualify any class of citizen is for the people to disqualify them- 
selves.’ After the passing of the so-called “Jew Bill” Cohen was 
elected a councilman of the city (1826), later serving as presi- 


COHEN 


dent of the city council during 1845-51. He never joined any 
Baltimore synagogue, but did participate in the organization 
of a short-lived Sephardi congregation (1856-58). MENDES 
I. (1796-1879), brother of Jacob I., was born in Richmond 
and spent a few years in the banking business. He then trav- 
eled abroad during 1829-35, visiting practically every country 
in Europe and the Near East, including Palestine. He was 
a prolific writer and his letters and diaries are a rich source 
of information about Jewish life in the countries he visited. 
Cohen was the first American to explore the Nile, and pre- 
sented his important collection of Egyptian relics to Johns 
Hopkins University. Cohen also served in the Maryland State 
Assembly during 1847-48. BENJAMIN I. (c. 1798-1845) and 
DAVID I. (1800-1847), brothers of Jacob and Mendes, were 
noted bankers who helped establish the Baltimore Stock Ex- 
change in 1837. As Orthodox Jews, they neither attended meet- 
ings on the board of the Stock Exchange nor transacted busi- 
ness on the Sabbath. Benjamin was an officer of the German 
Society. He served in the Maryland militia and was active 
in passing the Maryland “Jew Bill” josHua 1. (1801-1870), 
another brother, was born in Richmond, and became a phy- 
sician and one of the early American otologists. A recog- 
nized authority in this field, he was elected president of the 
Medical and Chirurgical Faculty of the University of Mary- 
land, where he was also professor of mineralogy and geology. 
Cohen's valuable Judaica collection, cataloged by Cyrus Adler 
(1887), is housed in Dropsie College. Like his elder brother 
Jacob, Joshua was actively engaged in securing Jewish rights 
in Maryland. Even after passage of the “Jew Bill”, discrimi- 
natory laws remained on the books. The doctor attended 
the state constitutional conventions of 1851, 1864, and 1867 
and struggled with limited success for equal rights. Cohen 
was active in Jewish communal affairs, and like his broth- 
ers was Orthodox but never joined any local synagogue. His 
voluminous correspondence in Isaac Leeser’s Occident in Phil- 
adelphia contributes much on the history of the Baltimore 
Jewish community. 

MENDES (1831-1915) son of David. Mendes was born 
in Baltimore. An accomplished engineer, he was president 
of a number of railroad companies, and served as president 
of the American Society of Civil Engineers. Cohen was in- 
terested in many communal affairs, especially the Maryland 
Historical Society, of which he was secretary (1875-1904) 
and president (1904-14). He purchased rare collections of doc- 
uments for the society and bequeathed it $5,000. A founder of 
the American Jewish Historical Society, Cohen was a mem- 
ber of its executive council. He contributed to Jewish causes 
in Baltimore. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rosenbloom, Biog Dict, s.v.; Baroway, in: 
Maryland Historical Magazine, 18 (1923), 355-753 19 (1924), 54-773 H.T. 
Ezekiel and G. Lichtenstein, History of the Jews of Richmond (1917), 
352; H. Simonhoff, Jewish Notables in America 1776-1865 (1956), 394; 
S.R. Kagan, Jewish Contributions to Medicine in America (1934), 26-27; 
DAB; Adler, in: AJHSP, 25 (1917), 145-7. 

[Isaac M. Fein] 


COHEN, family distinguished in Anglo-Jewish life for al- 
most two centuries. LEVI BARENT COHEN (1747-1808) went 
to England from Amersfoort (Holland) in the third quarter of 
the 18 century. He was presiding warden of the Great Syna- 
gogue, London, and the first president of the Jews’ Hospital. 
One daughter, Hannah, married Nathan Meyer *Rothschild 
and another, Judith, Sir Moses *Montefiore; a granddaughter 
married Sir David *Salomons and a great-granddaughter Sam- 
uel Montagu, the first Lord *Swaythling. His male descendants 
included AARON *COHEN, who was appointed a queen’s coun- 
sel, and LIONEL LOUIS COHEN (1832-87). The latter succeeded 
his father, LOUIS COHEN (1799-1882), as head of the family 
firm of foreign bankers and brokers, and subsequently became 
a manager of the Stock Exchange. He was an authority on 
Indian railways and Turkish finance. A political Conserva- 
tive, he was elected to parliament in 1885 and during his short 
but brilliant political career served on royal commissions 
on the trade depression, on gold and silver, and on endowed 
schools. In communal affairs, he became honorary secre- 
tary of the Jewish Board of Guardians (now Jewish Wel- 
fare Board) on its foundation and its president in 1878. He 
was followed in this office by his brother sin BENJAMIN 
LOUIS COHEN (1844-1909), his son SIR LEONARD LIONEL 
COHEN (1858-1938), his niece HANNAH FLORETTA COHEN 
(1875-1946), and his grandson Lord Lionel Leonard *Cohen. 
He played a leading part in the founding of the United Syna- 
gogue in 1870. In 1881 he initiated the movement to help op- 
pressed Russian Jewry, which led to the first relief fund be- 
ing established in England on their behalf. His descendants 
include Sir Andrew Benjamin *Cohen (1909-1968), colonial 
governor and civil servant, and RUTH “COHEN (1906-1991), 
principal of Newnham College, Cambridge. The wALEy- 
COHEN family are descendants of his brother NATHANIEL 
(see Cohen, Sir Robert *Waley). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: JHSET, 16 (1952), 11-25 (address by Lord Jus- 
tice Cohen); V.D. Lipman, Century of Social Service, 1889-1959 (1959); 
C. Roth, History of the Great Synagogue (1950), index; P.H. Emden, 
Jews of Britain (1943). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Bermant, The Cous- 
inhood (1961), 175-98, index; Michael Jolles, Directory of Distinguished 
Jews, 1830-1930 (2002), index; ODNB online for Sir Andrew Cohen, 
Sir Benjamin Cohen, Louis Cohen, and Ruth Cohen. 


[Vivian David Lipman] 


COHEN, family of Liverpool (England) merchants and public 
servants. LOUIS SAMUEL COHEN (1846-1922) was born in Syd- 
ney (Australia), and went to England in 1859. In 1864 he joined 
a relative, David Lewis, who owned a clothing store, becoming 
head of the business on the death of David Lewis in 1885 and 
developing it into Lewis, Ltd., one of the largest department 
chain stores in the north of England. A generous supporter of 
local charities, he was prominent in local synagogue life and 
Jewish institutions. He became a member of the Liverpool city 
council in 1895 and served as lord mayor in 1899-1900. His 
eldest son, HAROLD LEOPOLD (1873-1936), succeeded his fa- 
ther as chairman of Lewis. Among his benefactions was a gift 
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COHEN, ABRAHAM 


of £100,000 for the building of Liverpool University Library. 
Another son, REX D. COHEN (1876-1928), remained in the 
family business and left over £1.6 million upon his death. Louis 
Samuel’s eighth child, sir JACK BRUNEL COHEN (1886-1956), 
lost both legs in World War 1. From 1918 to 1931 he was a 
member of parliament representing Liverpool and for many 
years was national treasurer of the British Legion. siR REX 
ARTHUR LOUIS COHEN (d. 1988), grandson of Louis Samuel 
(1906-1988), was chairman of Lewis’ from 1958 to 1965, when 
the business passed from family control. For several years he 
was president of the Liverpool Jewish Welfare Board. 


[Sefton D. Temkin] 


COHEN, ABRAHAM (1887-1957), Anglo-Jewish clergyman, 
scholar, and communal leader. Cohen, who was born in Read- 
ing and grew up in the East End of London, was educated at 
London and Cambridge Universities. He became a minister 
in Manchester in 1909 and in 1913 minister to the Birming- 
ham Hebrew Congregation, where he remained for 36 years. 
Cohen was active in the World Jewish Congress and in the 
Zionist movement. He was the first minister to preside over 
the *Board of Deputies of British Jews (from 1949 to 1955), 
which he greatly strengthened by a combination of firm- 
ness and diplomacy. Cohen edited the Soncino Books of the 
Bible, himself translating the Psalms, and participated in the 
Soncino translation of the Talmud and Midrash. His writings 
include Everyman's Talmud (19497), An Anglo-Jewish Scrap- 
Book (19687), and Teachings of Maimonides (1927). Cohen as- 
sisted Chief Rabbi Joseph *Hertz with his Pentateuch Com- 
mentary, the first English commentary written by Jews. His 
Everyman’ Talmud was republished as a paperback in 1995. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Times (London, May 30, 1957); Jc (May 
30, 1957); Roth, Mag Bibl, 172; Lehmann, Nova Bibl, 12, 20. 


[Vivian David Lipman] 


COHEN, ALBERT (1895-1981), French novelist whose four 
outstanding novels, written over a period of four decades, 
form one of the most outspoken series in modern Jewish 
literature. Cohen, who was born in Corfu, was educated in 
France, then studied law in Geneva, where he became active 
in various international organizations and pursued a sporadic 
literary career. His first published work was a volume of po- 
ems, Paroles juives (1921), whose tone, by turns violent, opu- 
lent, tender, and lyrical, foreshadowed that of his later writ- 
ing. In 1925, with the encouragement of Chaim *Weizmann, 
Cohen founded a short-lived periodical, La Revue juive. He 
later became the Zionist Organization's delegate to the League 
of Nations. During the Nazi occupation Cohen fled to Lon- 
don, where he became the Jewish Agency’s special representa- 
tive to the Allied governments in exile. After the defeat of the 
Nazis, he worked at the un headquarters of the International 
Refugee Organization. 

The most important themes in Cohen's writings are the 
problem of personal integrity in a world of untruth, the eter- 


nal message of Israel to humankind, and the place of the Jew 
in the modern world. These themes recur in various forms 
in the four novels: Solal (1930: Eng. tr. Solal of the Solals, 
1933); Mangeclous (1938; Nailcruncher, 1940); Belle du Seigneur 
(1968), which won the Grand Prix de lAcadémie frangaise, and 
Les Valeureux (1969). In Solal, the eponymous hero escapes 
from his native Greek island of Cephalonia and narrow Jew- 
ish environment into the glittering gentile world, where he is 
eventually destroyed by his own success and by a fatal passion 
for a non-Jewess. After a terrible struggle, Solal returns to his 
own oppressed people, “the poetic people of genius,” and finds 
redemption. Mangeclous, a Rabelaisian extravaganza, has as its 
setting a semi-mythical Jewish Orient peopled by grotesque 
but innocent and lovable inhabitants. Under the burlesque 
absurdity, a profound Jewish wisdom is often brought to the 
fore. In Belle du Seigneur, which returns to the Solal story, the 
hero has achieved his ultimate ambition as an undersecre- 
tary at the League of Nations, but is haunted by the impend- 
ing Nazi destruction of the Jews. Aware of his own helpless- 
ness and of the nations’ indifference, Solal seeks escape in an 
impossible romantic adventure, but the lovers fall victim to 
a self-destructive passion from which only death can release 
them. Les Valeureux, a burlesque sequel to the epic begun in 
Mangeclous, tells about the five jolly cousins from Cephalo- 
nia, nicknamed the “Valorous Ones.” This last novel contrasts 
the Jewish love of life and truth to the falsity and hypocrisy of 
the outside world. Other works by Cohen are the one-act play 
Ezéchiel (1956), produced at the Comédie Francaise in 1933, 
and the autobiographical Le livre de ma mere (1954), dedicated 
to the author’s mother, who died in occupied France, and to 
the simple grandeur of maternal love. 

Cohen, like his hero, can best be described as extreme — 
extreme in his love for his people, extreme in his satire (par- 
ticularly concerning international organizations), extreme in 
his condemnation of sexual passion. Cohen’s work is original, 
varied, and rich, containing humor, tragedy, drama, lyricism, 
satire, tenderness, violence, and anger. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Lunel, in: Revue juive de Genéve, 1 
(1932-33), 120-2, 165-70; A. Berchtold, in: La Suisse romande au cap 
du xxé siécle (1963); D. Goitein, Jewish Themes in French Works Be- 
tween the Two World Wars (Columbia University Thesis, 1967); A. 
Pesses, in: Les nouveaux cahiers (1969). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.R. 
Goiten-Galperin, Visage de mon peuple:essai sur Albert Cohen (1982); 
H. Nyssen, Lectures dAlbert Cohen (1986); J. Blot, Albert Cohen ou 
Solal dans le siécle (1995); C. Auroy, Albert Cohen, une quéte solaire 
(1996); V. Duprey, Albert Cohen: Au nom du pere et de la mére (1999); 
J.I. Abecassis, Albert Cohen: Dissonant Voices (2004). 


[Denise R. Goitein] 


COHEN, ALEXANDER H. (1920-2000), U.S. producer. 
Cohen began investing in the theater at the age of 21, and be- 
came known on Broadway as the “millionaire boy angel.” He 
scored his first success with Angel Street in 1941. Subsequently, 
he staged more than 30 productions in New York and Lon- 
don. His Nine O’Clock Theater for intimate review opened 
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in 1959 with At the Drop of a Hat, and presented such diverse 
performers as John Gielgud, Yves Montand, and the Karmon 
Israel Dancers. In 1962 he imported Beyond the Fringe from 
England, directing it himself. His production of Hamlet, star- 
ring Richard Burton and directed by Gielgud, won widespread 
critical acclaim. 

His many Broadway productions included Of V We Sing 
(1942), King Lear (1951), An Evening with Mike Nichols and 
Elaine May (1960-61), The School for Scandal (1963), Baker 
Street (1965), The Homecoming (1967), Black Comedy/White 
Lies (1967), 6 Rms Riv Vu (1972-73), Good Evening (1973-74), 
Words & Music (1974), Comedians (1976-77), I Remember 
Mama (1979), A Day In Hollywood / A Night in the Ukraine 
(1980-81), and Waiting in the Wings (1999-2000). 

In 1967 Cohen won a Tony for Best Play for The Home- 
coming. That year, he conceived and originated the national 
Tony Awards telecast, an annual special TV presentation in 
which the American Theater Wing presents awards to the best 
plays and musicals of the season. After a long stint of produc- 
ing the show (1967-86), Cohen was pressured to step down 
as presenter of the awards when he publicly made a disparag- 
ing remark about a particular theater critic and implied that 
he spoke not only for himself but for the American Theater 
Wing as well. 

A compilation of 17 musical numbers from several edi- 
tions of the Tony Awards shows Cohen produced is captured 
on Broadway’s Lost Treasures (2003), a 110-minute DvD. In 1973 
Cohen was honored with the Theater World Special Award for 
“his contribution to cultivating theater audiences by extend- 
ing Broadway, not only nationally but internationally, with his 
exemplary television productions.” 


[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


COHEN, ALFRED MORTON (1859-1949), U.S. lawyer, poli- 
tician, and Jewish civic leader. Cohen was born in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. He graduated from the University of Cincinnati Law 
School (1880), in the same class as his lifelong friend, Wil- 
liam Howard Taft. At the age of 25, Cohen served the first of 
several terms on Cincinnati’s city council and in 1896 he was 
elected to the state senate, where he served two terms. Cohen 
was a staunch advocate of equal rights for blacks and was ac- 
tive in the Urban League. In 1876, when he was only 17, Cohen 
organized a local chapter of the Young Men's Hebrew Asso- 
ciation, and in 1890 he helped to create a national y.M.H.A. 
organization, whose presidency he held for several years. A 
member of B’nai Brith for over 60 years, he was president of 
his Cincinnati lodge (1906) and served as international presi- 
dent of the order from 1925 to 1938. In 1933 he helped found the 
Joint Consultative Council, a body composed of B'nai B'rith, 
the American Jewish Committee, and the American Jewish 
Congress, whose purpose was to achieve Jewish unity in the 
struggle against Nazism. That same year he represented B'nai 
Brith at the World Conference of Jews held in London on the 
subject of German Jewry. In 1936 B’nai Brith funded the cre- 
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ation of a colony in Palestine named Moledet B'nai Brith, in 
tribute to Cohen. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.E. Grusd, Bai Brith (Eng., 1966), index. 
[Robert Shostek] 


COHEN, SIR ANDREW (1909-1968), British colonial ad- 
ministrator, brother of Ruth Louisa *Cohen. Cohen began 
his career in the Inland Revenue Department of the British 
government and a year later was transferred to the Colonial 
Office. During World War 11 he organized the food supply to 
Malta. In 1947 Cohen became undersecretary of state at the 
Colonial Office. In this post he did much to prepare the Af- 
rican colonies for independence at a time when it was not 
generally believed that independence for Africa was immi- 
nent. From 1952 to 1957 he was governor of Uganda and intro- 
duced widespread political and economic reforms, although 
he encountered much trouble when he deported the Kabaka 
of Buganda in 1953. He was the British representative on the 
United Nations Trusteeship Council from 1957 to 1961, and in 
1961 was appointed secretary of the newly created Ministry of 
Overseas Development. This ministry was set up to deal with 
the problem of relations with newly independent states in the 
post-colonial period. Cohen wrote British Policy in Changing 
Africa (1959). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: New York Times (June 19, 1968), 47; The Times 
(London, June 19, 1968). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


COHEN, ARMOND E. (i909-— ), U.S. Conservative rabbi. 
Cohen was born in Canton, Ohio, and ordained at the Jew- 
ish Theological Seminary in 1934. He spent his entire career 
as rabbi of the Cleveland Jewish Center (renamed Park Syna- 
gogue in 1951), which, under his stewardship, grew to some 
2,000 families. A proponent of interdenominational cooper- 
ation, Cohen was active in both civic and Jewish communal 
affairs. He was also a staunch Zionist, serving as president of 
the Ohio chapter of the Zionist Organization of America and 
later honorary president of the entire organization. He was an 
advocate of pastoral psychology and lectured in the Depart- 
ment of Religio-Psychiatry of the Jewish Theological Seminary 
(1969-74), as well as at the American Foundation of Religion 
and Health (1965-75), which he also served as a member of its 
Board of Directors. As chairman of the Rabbinical Assembly’s 
Committee on Marriage and the Family (1958-60), he lobbied 
successfully for marriage counseling to be provided under the 
auspices of the Rabbinical Assembly and the Seminary. He was 
also a member of the Seminary’s Board of Overseers and of 
the Executive Council of the Rabbinical Assembly (1950-58). 
In 1945, he published All God’s Children: A Jew Speaks, a col- 
lection of open letters on Jewish-Christian relations and Jew- 
ish tradition that had previously appeared anonymously in 
his synagogue’ bulletin. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: PS. Nadell, Conservative Judaism in America: 
A Biographical Dictionary and Sourcebook (1988). 


[Bezalel Gordon (2™4 ed.)] 


COHEN, ARTHUR 


COHEN, ARTHUR (1829-1914), English lawyer. Born in 
London, a grandson of Levi Barent Cohen, Cohen was admit- 
ted to Magdalene College, Cambridge, after his uncle Moses 
*Montefiore had persuaded the prince consort to sponsor his 
candidacy. He became president of the Cambridge Union and 
was Fifth Wrangler in 1853 but was able to take his degree only 
in 1858, after the passage of the Cambridge University Reform 
Act. In that year he became the first practicing Jew to gradu- 
ate from Cambridge. Admitted to the bar in 1857, he built up 
a substantial practice and in 1872 he was named junior coun- 
sel in the critical Alabama arbitration between Great Britain 
and the United States. In 1874, Cohen was made a queen’s 
counsel and sat in Parliament as a Liberal from 1880 to 1887. 
In his later years he received many honors, becoming a mem- 
ber of the Privy Council (a rare distinction for one who held 
no governmental position) and being elected chairman of the 
Bar Council. From 1893 until 1914 he was standing counsel to 
the India Office. 

Cohen was active in Jewish affairs and from 1880 to 1895 
was president of the Board of Deputies of British Jews in suc- 
cession to Moses *Montefiore. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Cohen, Arthur Cohen (1919); P. Emden, 
Jews of Britain (1943), 178-84; I. Finestein, in: J.M. Shaftesley (ed.,), 
Remember the Days: essays ... C. Roth (1966). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
ODNB online; C. Bermant, The Cousinhood (1971), index; I. Finestein, 
Jewish Life in Victorian England (1993). 


[Moshe Rosetti] 


COHEN, ARTHUR (1864-1940), German economist and 
statistician. Cohen was born in Munich. After studying law 
and economics he joined the Bavarian public finance admin- 
istration. In 1906 he turned to teaching and research at the 
Technical University in Munich, working at the same time at 
the Munich Chamber of Commerce. With the advent of the 
Nazis in 1933 he was dismissed from his posts, but continued 
to live and work privately in Munich until his death. Cohen's 
professional interests ranged from economic history, mone- 
tary theory, and finance to agricultural and labor economics 
as well as to Jewish topics. He published several monographs 
on the history of the Jews in Munich. 


[Joachim O. Ronall] 


COHEN, ARTHUR A. (1928-1987), U.S. novelist, publisher, 
art historian, and theologian. Born in New York, Cohen re- 
ceived his B.A. (1946) and M.A. (1949) from the University of 
Chicago and then continued with studies in medieval Jewish 
philosophy at the Jewish Theological Seminary. He founded, 
with Cecil Hemley, Noonday Press in 1951; in 1956 he began 
Meridian Books. From 1960 to 1974, when he founded Ex Li- 
bris Publishing Company, he worked as an editor. He wrote 
essays, works of non-fiction on Jewish subjects, and novels. 
His The Natural and the Supernatural Jew (1962) sets the 
most insistent theme of his theological writings. Since En- 
lightenment, he avers, Jewish thought and imagination have 
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with ever-increasing measure focused on the “natural” Jew 
enmeshed in immediate social and political concerns. Cohen 
fears that this understandable attention to the interests of 
the natural Jew, abetted by secular attitudes and biases of the 
modern period, has led to the neglect of the “supernatural” 
Jew, the Jew of the covenant conscious of his transcendent re- 
sponsibilities. Accordingly, the urgent task of contemporary 
Jewish religious thought is to develop a strategy to reintegrate 
the natural and the supernatural Jew, otherwise the prospect 
looms that although the supernatural Jew may survive, Ju- 
daism will perish. Because of the experience of the modern, 
secular world, however, the supernatural vocation of the Jew 
could no longer be naively affirmed. To be spiritually and intel- 
lectually engaging, Cohen holds, the presuppositions of clas- 
sical Jewish belief must be first “theologically reconstructed.” 
Cohen's conception of this endeavor is inspired largely by the 
German Jewish thinker Franz *Rosenzweig whose uncompro- 
mising affirmation of theistic belief - grounded in the experi- 
ential categories of creation, revelation, and redemption - was 
supplemented by an equally unyielding adherence to rigorous 
philosophical reflection and honesty. For Cohen, the task of 
theological reconstruction is rendered all the more urgent by 
the Holocaust, which in disclosing “the tremendum of evil,” 
has so radically challenged the presuppositions of Jewish belief 
that to avoid this task is to relegate Judaism to blind faith and 
atavistic sentiment. Clearly, as Cohen argues in The Tremen- 
dum. A Theological Interpretation of the Holocaust (1981), the 
retreat to an unthinking, platitudinous posture endangers the 
recovery of Judaism as a supernatural vocation. These themes 
are echoed in Cohen's novels, among them The Carpenter 
Years (1967), In the Days of Simon Stern (1973), A Hero in His 
Time (1976), Acts of Theft (1980), and An Admirable Woman 
(1983). He coedited, with Paul Mendes-Flohr, Contemporary 
Jewish Religious Thought (1987). 


[Paul Mendes-Flohr (2"4 ed.)] 


COHEN, BARRY (1935-_), Australian politician. Born in 
Griffith, New South Wales, Barry Cohen was an Australian 
Labor Party member of the House of Representatives for the 
seat of Robertson in New South Wales from 1969 to 1990. 
During much of this time he was the only Jewish member of 
the Australian parliament. He held ministerial office in Bob 
Hawke's Labor government from 1983 to 1987 as minister for 
home affairs and the environment and then as minister for 
the arts, heritage, and the environment. 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™ ed.)] 


COHEN, BENJAMIN (1726-1800), Dutch financier and to- 
bacco merchant. Taking over his father’s tobacco company, he 
made it into one of the most prosperous and influential firms 
in Holland. Cohen conducted large-scale financial operations 
first in Amersfoort and from 1786 in Amsterdam. He owned 
tobacco plantations in Holland and exported to the Baltic 
area; in 1788 his firm contracted to import 40,000 carats of 
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diamonds annually from Brazil. It was then probably the only 
Jewish firm in Amsterdam to issue loans, and in 1793 and 1796 
made two loans to the Prussian government of five and three 
million guilders. Via his sister Cohen was related to the *Gold- 
smids in London, who opened their bank for new issues in 
this period. He acted as financial adviser to Prince William V 
of Orange, who was his guest in Amersfoort in 1787 during 
the Patriotic Revolt. A patron of Jewish letters, he sponsored 
the publication of Hebrew mathematical and philosophical 
works, such as works by Naftali Herz Ulman. As a parnas of 
the Ashkenazi community in Amsterdam, he was one of the 
leading Jews and at the same time a deeply committed mem- 
ber of the Orangist faction in Dutch politics. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Zwarts, Het verblijf van Prins Willem v in 
Amersfoort ten huize van den Joodschen tabaksplanter Benjamin Co- 
hen (1921). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Michman, The History of Dutch 
Jewry during the Emancipation Period: Gothic Turrets on a Corinthian 
Building (1995), 15-16; J. Meijer, Zij lieten hun sporen na, joodse bij- 
dragen aan tot Nederlandse beschaving (1964), 98-103. 
[Frederik Jacob Hirsch / Bart Wallet (274 ed.)] 


COHEN, BENJAMIN VICTOR (1894-1983), U.S. lawyer 
and presidential adviser. Cohen was born in Muncie, Indi- 
ana. He was admitted to the Illinois Bar in 1916. Cohen served 
as secretary to Judge Julian W. *Mack in New York until 1917, 
then as attorney to the U.S. Shipping Board. During 1919-21 
he was counsel to the U.S. Zionists negotiating the Palestine 
Mandate terms at the London and Paris Peace Conferences. 
Returning to New York, he practiced law, specializing in cor- 
porate reorganization and legal counseling to lawyers. As 
Harvard protégés of Felix *Frankfurter, Cohen and Thomas 
G. Corcoran became members of an inner circle of advis- 
ers to President Franklin D. *Roosevelt from 1933. They pro- 
vided ideas, facts, and statistics for many New Deal programs 
and drafted such important legislation as the Securities Act 
(1933), the Securities Exchange Act (1934), the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act (1935), and the Fair Labor Standards 
(“Wages and Hours”) Act (1938). Cohen, who skillfully drafted 
the legislation, and Corcoran, who managed it through Con- 
gress, were both bitterly attacked and highly praised for the 
roles they played. Cohen's offices in government included as- 
sociate general counsel to the Public Works Administration 
(1933-34) in charge of railroad loans; general counsel to the 
National Power Policy Commission (1934-41); and special 
assistant to the U.S. attorney general in public utility holding 
company litigation. In 1941 he was appointed adviser to the 
U.S. ambassador to Great Britain. Cohen was director of the 
Office of Economic Stabilization (1942-43); general counsel, 
Office of War Mobilization (1943-45); counselor, U.S. Depart- 
ment of State (1945-47); legal adviser, International Monetary 
Conference, Bretton Woods, N.Y. (1944); and member of the 
US. delegation to the Dumbarton Oaks Conference, Washing- 
ton, D.C. (1944), and to the peace conferences held after World 
War 11 in Berlin, London, Moscow, and Paris. He is reputed 
to have helped write the United Nations Charter, and served 
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the U.S. delegation to the UN at several General Assemblies. 
In 1961 Cohen delivered the Oliver Wendell Holmes Lectures 
at Harvard Law School, published as United Nations: Constitu- 
tional Developments, Growth, and Possibilities (1961). A friend 
of President Lyndon Johnson, Cohen studied the problem of 
oil reserves during his administration. 


[Julius J. Marcke] 


COHEN, BERNARD (1933-_), British painter; brother of 
the painter Harold *Cohen. Bernard was born in London. 
While visiting the U.S., he was profoundly impressed by Ab- 
stract Expressionism. He was included in the Venice Bien- 
nale of 1966 and a retrospective at the Tate Gallery, London, 
in 1973 established him as a leading contemporary British art- 
ist. Bernard Cohen is essentially a romantic painter and his 
quasi-mystical manner has more in common with postwar 
American painting (especially the work of Jewish artists such 
as *Rothko and Newman) than his English contemporaries. 
His later work sought a new purity and spirituality. The Tate 
Gallery in London held 48 of his works in 2004. 


[Charles Samuel Spencer] 


COHEN, BOAZ (1899-1968), U.S. rabbinic scholar. Cohen 
was born in Bridgeport, Connecticut, and in 1924 was or- 
dained by the Jewish Theological Seminary, where he began 
teaching the following year and remained for the rest of his 
career. He was awarded a Ph.D. from Columbia University. 
He was secretary of the Committee on Jewish Law of the Rab- 
binical Assembly of America, 1933-45, and chairman, 1945-48. 
He wrote thousands of opinions responding to every facet of 
Jewish life in America as he considered the request of rabbis 
and the needs of their congregants, including adoption and 
conversion. His judgment was restrained. Halakhah could not 
solve every problem and its processes must be respected and 
its authority protected. He led a committee to study the issue 
of the *agunah, but out of respect for the unity of the Jewish 
people would not permit unilateral action by the Conserva- 
tive Rabbinate. He was a leading expert on Jewish divorce 
law, and at a time when denominational lines were less rigid 
than they are in the early 21° century, the divorce documents 
that he supervised were recognized and respected by Rabbi 
Joseph *Soloveitchik and the Rabbinical Council of America 
despite the fact that Cohen was on the faculty of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary. 

A man of gentle disposition and immense erudition, 
his knowledge was far-ranging, including Greek and Roman, 
Canon, Islamic, and American law and Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian literature. Cohen was one of the first American-born 
and American-educated scholars to make significant contri- 
butions to the scientific study of rabbinic literature. His Kun- 
teres ha-Teshuvot (1930), an annotated bibliography of the 
rabbinic responsa of the Middle Ages, was one of the first at- 
tempts to classify and describe the responsa literature and has 
remained a standard reference work. He published bibliog- 
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raphies of his father-in-law Israel Friedlaender (1936), Louis 
Ginzberg (1945), and Alexander Marx (19507). In addition, he 
prepared the voluminous index to Ginzberg’s The Legends of 
the Jews (1938). Cohen's main scholarly activity was in the field 
of comparative law, his principal works being Law and Tra- 
dition in Judaism (1959) and Jewish and Roman Law (2 vols., 
1960). His work reveals a mastery of the relevant literature 
and ancient languages. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: PS. Nadell, Conservative Judaism in 


America (1988) pp. 53-55; S. Greenberg, Foundations of a Faith (1967) 
90-112; Proceedings of the Rabbinical Assembly (1969),173-75. 


[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


COHEN, CHAPMAN (1868-1954) English philosopher. 
Born in Leicester, Cohen became involved in the free thought 
movement in England as a result of the work of Charles Bra- 
dlaugh and G.W. Foote. He began writing on religious top- 
ics in the 1890s. He attacked religious beliefs and the activi- 
ties of religious organizations. In 1915 he became the editor of 
the Freethinker and president of the National Secular Society. 
Cohen was an advocate of materialism, and lectured against 
and debated religious thinkers. He opposed the English laws 
against blasphemy. Cohen wrote many books and pamphlets 
including Determinism or Free Will? (1912), Religion and Sex: 
Studies in the Pathology of Religious Development (1919), The- 
ism or Atheism (1921), A Grammar of Freethought (1921), The 
Other Side of Death (1922), Materialism Re-Stated (1927), and 
Essays in Freethinking (1923-39). In 1940 he published a work 
about himself, Almost an Autobiography: The Confessions of 
a Freethinker. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


[Richard H. Popkin] 


COHEN, DAVID (1883-1967), Dutch historian and promi- 
nent Jewish and Zionist leader. Cohen, who was born at De- 
venter, east Holland, was professor of ancient history at the 
universities of Leiden and Amsterdam from 1924 to 1953 (ex- 
cept for the years of Nazi occupation). His involvement in Jew- 
ish affairs started in 1903; while a student he established an or- 
ganization to assist Jewish refugees from Eastern Europe who 
passed Deventer by train, and afterwards he became involved 
in a variety of local, national, and international organizations 
for Jewish refugees and migrants. In the 1920s, while living in 
The Hague, he headed the committee for the poor of the lo- 
cal Jewish community. A Zionist from his youth, he was for 
many years one of the leaders of Dutch Zionism, establish- 
ing branches and youth organizations, writing in its publica- 
tions, and representing it abroad. In 1933, immediately after 
the ascendance of the Nazis to power in Germany, Cohen 
co-founded and led - with Abraham *Asscher - the Comité 
voor Bijzondere Joodse Belangen (Committee for Special Jew- 
ish Affairs) to combat Nazi antisemitism and policies and to 
help refugees from Germany; for this purpose a special Sub- 
committee for Jewish Refugees, headed by Cohen, was estab- 
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lished, and became one of the most powerful organizations 
in Dutch Jewry of the 1930s. In this position he was instru- 
mental in having Alfred Wiener with his documentation on 
Nazism and antisemitism move from Germany to Amster- 
dam (1933). From 1933 to 1939 he was chairman of the Jew- 
ish Central Information Office, under the auspices of which 
Wiener constantly enlarged his collection; in 1939 Wiener 
once again moved, now to London, where the collection fi- 
nally settled and became known as the *Wiener Library. The 
Refugee Committee continued its activities also after the Ger- 
man invasion in May 1940. In December 1940 Cohen joined 
the Jewish Coordination Committee, an initiative to organize 
Dutch Jewry vis-a-vis the Germans. From February 12, 1941, to 
September 1943 Cohen acted as cochairman (with Abraham 
Asscher) and dominating personality of the Joodsche Raad 
voor Amsterdam, the Amsterdam Jewish Council, appointed 
by the German occupation authorities (see Amsterdam), 
which gradually expanded its authority over all Jews in the 
Netherlands. In this position he conducted the controversial 
policies of the Council, which were characterized by servil- 
ity towards the German authorities. He was finally arrested 
on the eve of Rosh ha-Shanah (September 1943) and sent as a 
“prominent Jew” to Theresienstadt, where he stayed from 1943 
to 1945. In 1947 he was arrested on charges of collaboration 
with the Germans, but was soon released. However, a Jewish 
“honorary” court excluded him from participation in all Jew- 
ish functions. In 1955 Cohen published reminiscences, Zwer- 
vend en Dolend, dealing with his work for Jewish refugees in 
the 1930s; a second, planned volume, intended to explain his 
policies in the 1940s, was never published. However, a part 
of it was published in 2000 in a biography of Cohen. His and 
his colleague Abraham Asscher’s behavior and policies have 
been a major theme of Dutch and general historiography as 
well as of popular discussion of the fate of the Dutch Jews, of 
whom about 75% perished during the Holocaust, and of the 
Jewish Councils in general. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.J. Herzberg, Kroniek der Jodenvervolging 
(1951); J. Presser, Ashes in the Wind: The Destruction of Dutch Jewry 
(1968). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. de Jong, Het Koninkrijk der Ned- 
erlanden in de Tweede Wereldoorlog, vols. 1, 4, 5, 6, 7, 14 (1969-89); 
J. Michman, in: Studia Rosenthaliana, 4 (1970), 219-27; idem, in: 
Yad Vashem Studies, 10 (1974), 9-68; D. Michman, “The Jewish 
Refugees from Germany in The Netherlands, 1933-1940,” ch. 3 
(Ph.D. thesis, 1978) (Heb.); H. Knoop, De Joodsche Raad. Het Drama 
van Abraham Asscher en David Cohen (1983); N.K.C.A. in ‘t Veld, 
De Joods Ereraad (1989); J. Meijer, Prof. Dr. David Cohen: Joodse 
jeugdjaren in Deventer, 1882-1901 (1992); I. Scheltes, Cohen: professor 
in oorlogstijd (1995); W. Lindwer (with J. Houwink ten Cate), Het 
fatale dilemma. De Joodsche Raad voor Amsterdam, 1941-1943 (1995); 
B. Moore, Victims and Survivors: The Nazi Persecution of the Jews 
in the Netherlands, 1940-1945 (1997); D. Michman, in: Studia Rosen- 
thaliana 32 (1998), 173-89; J. Michman, H. Beem, and D. Mich- 
man, Pinkas. Geschiedenis van de joodse gemeenschap in Nederland 
(1999); N. van der Zee, Um Schlimmeres zu verhindern. Die Ermor- 
dung der niederldndischen Juden: Kollaboration und Widerstand 
(1999); P. Schrijvers, Rome, Athene, Jeruzalem. Leven en werk van 
Prof. Dr. David Cohen (2000); J.C.H. Blom, R.G. Fuks-Mansfeld, 
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and I. Schéffer (eds.), The History of the Jews in the Netherlands 
(1992). 
[Shaul Esh / Dan Michman (2™! ed.)] 


COHEN, DAVID (known as “Ha-Nazir,” the Nazirite; 
1887-1972), rabbi, talmudist, philosopher, and kabbalist. 
Cohen was born in Maisiogala, near Vilna, the scion of a 
distinguished rabbinic family. In his youth he studied in the 
yeshivot of the Hafez Hayyim (*Israel Meir ha-Kohen) in 
Radun, Volozhin, and Slobodka. Even then his restless and 
inquiring mind led him to extend his studies beyond the tra- 
ditional subjects taught in the yeshivot. Thus he turned to the 
Horev of Samson Raphael *Hirsch and the early writings of 
Rabbi A.I. *Kook. He also studied Russian to prepare himself 
for entrance to the university. During the Russian Revolu- 
tion of 1905 he was twice arrested but was not detained. His 
spiritual unrest and the desire to widen his intellectual hori- 
zon led him to enroll in the Academy for Jewish Studies es- 
tablished by Baron David Guenzburg, where one of his close 
fellow students was Zalman Rubashov (Shazar), later presi- 
dent of Israel. From there he proceeded to Germany to study 
at the University of Freiburg. At the outbreak of World War 1 
he was interned as an enemy alien, but was released and made 
his way to Switzerland, studying philosophy, classical litera- 
ture, and Roman law at Basel University. He was for a time 
chairman of the Jewish Students’ Society there and delivered 
lectures on Jewish philosophy. It was then that he took upon 
himself a life-long Nazirite vow, which involves complete ab- 
stention from cutting one’s hair and partaking of any products 
of the vine. But his asceticism went much further. It included 
an extreme vegetarianism, which encompassed not only food 
but any garment made of leather, and a self-imposed silence 
every Rosh Hodesh eve (Yom Kippur Katan) and from Rosh 
Hodesh Elul to the morrow of Yom Kippur. In addition, he 
refused to speak anything but Hebrew. However, he was not 
a recluse, and did not hesitate to express his views on impor- 
tant topical problems. 

The turning point in his life came with his meeting with 
Rabbi Kook, who was then in St. Galen in Switzerland (1915). 
“My life then stood in the balance,’ he noted. “I listened to 
him and was turned into a new man ... I had found a master.” 
He decided to abandon his secular studies and devote himself 
entirely to Jewish thought. In 1922 he received an invitation 
from Rabbi Kook, who had returned to Erez Israel, to become 
a tutor in the yeshivah which he had established, and helped 
to draw up the curriculum which was also to include history, 
philosophy, ethics, Hebrew grammar, and Bible. He was ap- 
pointed lecturer in Talmud, ethics, and philosophy. The two 
used to meet daily and Rabbi Kook entrusted him with the 
editing of his philosophical works, to which, along with dis- 
seminating Kook’s ideas, he dedicated his life, hardly publish- 
ing any of his own works, although he left over 30 works in 
manuscript. The principal exception was the Kol Nevuah, of 
which the first volume appeared shortly before his death. It is 
the fruit of his lifes work and is in two parts, “The Foundations 
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of Jewish Religious Philosophy” and “The Foundations of In- 
ner Wisdom.” The work is based on the premise that there is 
an original Jewish philosophy and a spiritual Jewish system of 
logic which is not intuitive-speculative but spiritual-acoustic: 
“Sound and light are the two angels of thought which accom- 
pany man everywhere” but “hearing is greater than seeing.” 
The prophetic power is the beginning of Jewish wisdom, and 
he was convinced that the renewal of Jewish life in Israel would 
produce a new generation to which would even be vouchsafed 
the return of the spirit of prophecy. 

A passionate adherent of the doctrine of Rabbi Kook 
that the Return to Zion and its various stages, of which the 
establishment of the State of Israel was the latest, was itself 
only a stage in the fulfillment of the Divine Promise which 
would bring about the Complete Redemption and the Mes- 
sianic Age, he did not hesitate to reprove those rabbis who 
did not accept this belief. He saw in Moses Hayyim *Luz- 
zatto the harbinger of this redemption, pointing out that the 
three significant movements, Hasidism, Musar, and Haska- 
lah, had each made certain of Luzzatto’s works their classics, 
and he claimed that both Rabbi Kook and he himself fol- 
lowed his doctrines. 

Cohen's only son, Rabbi Shear- Yashuv Cohen, was Ash- 
kenazi chief rabbi of Haifa, and his only daughter the wife of 
Israeli Chief Rabbi Shlomo Goren. 

In 1977 there was published a three-volume Festschrift in 
his honor entitled Nezir Ehav. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tidhar, 1 (1955), 2082-84; Ha-Zofeh (Sept. 
6, 1972); H. Lifshitz, in: Sinai 438/9 (1972); A. Zoref, Havveiha-Rav 
Kook (1947), 122-5. 

[Chaim Lifschitz] 


COHEN, ELI (1924-1965), Israel intelligence officer, executed 
by the Syrian government. He was born in Alexandria, Egypt, 
and educated at a Jewish primary school and a French high 
school. In 1949 Cohen and all other Jewish students were ex- 
pelled from Farouk University. His activities in local Zionist 
organizations, in which he had been involved from childhood, 
led to several investigations on the part of the Egyptian au- 
thorities. During the Sinai Campaign (October 1956) he was 
arrested and detained until January 1957, and upon his release 
was expelled from Egypt. He settled in Israel in February 1957, 
thereafter serving with the Israel intelligence service. In Janu- 
ary 1965 he was arrested in Damascus as an Israel secret agent. 
His public trial before a military tribunal attracted world- 
wide publicity. The prosecution contended that he had estab- 
lished close ties with various departments and high-placed 
officials in the Syrian government. Cohen was convicted on 
a charge of espionage and sentenced to death. Requests that 
he be represented at his trial by a foreign or even local lawyer 
were refused. Despite strenuous efforts to persuade the Syrian 
government to commute the death sentence, including the in- 
tervention of Pope Paul vi and the heads of the French, Bel- 
gian, and Canadian governments, Cohen was publicly hanged 
in the Damascus city square. Streets, squares, and parks in 
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Israel were named in his honor, but repeated requests to Syria 
to release the body for burial in Israel have been refused. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Ben-Porat and U. Dan, The Spy from Israel 


(1969); E. Ben Hanan, Eli Cohen, Our Man in Damascus (1967); Bar- 
Zohar, in: Midstream, 14, no. 9 (1968), 35-53. 


COHEN, ELISHEVA (1911- ), Israel art designer. Born in 
Frankfurt-on-Main, Cohen immigrated to Israel in 1933. She 
was curator of the Israel Museum and specialized in arrang- 
ing three-dimensional art exhibitions in which she was con- 
sidered a pioneer in Israel. In 1977 she was awarded the Israel 
Prize for art and sculpture. 


COHEN, ELIZABETH D.A. MAGNUS (1820-1921), pi- 
oneering woman physician in the southern United States. 
Cohen was born and educated in New York City. Married to 
Dr. Aaron Cohen and mother of five children, Magnus de- 
cided to study medicine at the age of 33, following the death of 
her young son. She enrolled in the recently created Women’s 
Medical College of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia, from which 
she graduated in 1857. She then joined her husband in New 
Orleans, becoming the first woman to practice medicine in 
Louisiana. She helped combat yellow fever epidemics in 1857 
and 1858, but thereafter treated mostly women and children 
in her private medical practice. For two decades she was listed 
in the New Orleans City Directory as a midwife and then as a 
“doctress,” but in 1876 she finally achieved recognition as Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cohen, physician. She retired in 1887, following the 
deaths of her husband and children, and lived for the rest of 
her very long life in the Touro Infirmary, later known as the 
Julius Weis Home for the Aged, where she continued to serve 
as a volunteer. Elizabeth Cohen was an ardent supporter of 
women’s rights and women’s suffrage; only after her death at 
the age of 101 did the first woman receive a medical degree in 
New Orleans, from Tulane University. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P.E. Hyman and D.D. Moore (eds.), Jewish 
Women in America, 1 (1997), 243-44; New Orleans Times-Picayune 
(Feb. 22, 1920); J. Duffy (ed.), The Rudolph Matas History of Medicine 
in Louisiana, 2 (1962); Encyclopedia Louisiana (1998). 


{Harriet Pass Friedenreich (2"4 ed.)] 


COHEN, ELLIOT ETTELSON (1899-1959), U.S. journal- 
ist. Born in Des Moines, Iowa, Cohen was managing editor of 
The Menorah Journal from 1925 to 1931 and headed a group of 
writers who gave the journal its vitality and integrity. In 1945, 
he became editor of the newly founded magazine *Commen- 
tary, which was designed to be larger in scope than the pre- 
vious organ of the American Jewish Committee, The Jewish 
Contemporary Record. Established as a liberal anti-Communist 
journal, Commentary had Cohen as its editor and driving force 
from its inception until his death. As his successor Norman 
*Podhoretz stated, “Everyone knows that Elliot Cohen created 
Commentary and edited it for fourteen years, but I doubt that 
anyone except the people who in one capacity or another were 
close to the actual workings of the magazine ever appreciated 
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the extent to which Commentary was Elliot Cohen.” Cohen 
wrote Commentary on the American Scene: Portraits of Jewish 
Life in America (1953). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Trilling, “On the Death of a Friend, in: 


Commentary, 29 (Feb. 1960); Jewish Belief: A Symposium Compiled 
by the Editors of Commentary Magazine (1966). 


[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


COHEN, EMIL WILHELM (1842-1905), Danish miner- 
alogist and geologist. Born in Aakjaer, Denmark, and a con- 
vert to Lutheranism, Cohen began his career as an assistant 
at the Heidelberg University and in 1878 was appointed pro- 
fessor of petrography at the University of Strasbourg. In 1885 
he became professor of mineralogy at the University of Gre- 
ifswald. In 1886 he explored the gold and diamond fields of 
the Transvaal, South Africa, and made several geographical 
explorations in various countries of South America. In the 
Franco-Prussian War he served as a noncombatant with the 
Germans, although he was a Danish subject. A nickel com- 
pound, Cohenite, is named for him. Among his works are 
Sammlung von Mikrophotographien (1881, 1899°), on the mi- 
croscopic structure and chemical composition of rocks and 
stones, and Meteoritenkunde (1894-1903), a study of the struc- 
ture of meteorites. 


COHEN, ERNST JULIUS (1869-1944), Dutch physical 
chemist. His father, Jacques Cohen, also a chemist, went to 
Holland from Germany and founded the Netherlands Coal 
Tar Distillery. Ernst Julius was born in Amsterdam, and be- 
came the leading disciple of vant Hoff. From 1902 he was 
professor of inorganic and general chemistry at Utrecht. He 
explained the previously mysterious phenomenon of “tin dis- 
ease” and pursued research on the polymorphism and physical 
metamorphosis of numerous solid substances, notably iodides. 
Cohen established the historical committee of the Dutch 
Chemical Society and its historical library, and the Dutch 
Society for the History of Medicine, Natural Sciences, and 
Mathematics. He was the first president of the Dutch Chemi- 
cal Society, chairman of the Dutch Committee on Coinage, 
and president of the International Union of Pure and Applied 
Chemistry. Among his many books are Piezochemie kondensi- 
erter Systeme (1919), in collaboration with W. Schut, Physico- 
Chemical Metamorphosis and Some Problems in Piezochemis- 
try (1926), and textbooks for medical students and on physical 
chemistry and inorganic chemistry. 

In 1941 his property was seized by the Germans. Two 
years later he was arrested and sent to a concentration camp, 
but released after an appeal by the Dutch Chemical Society. 
Early in 1944, he was advised to flee the country, but he re- 
fused. He was arrested, and transported to the gas chambers 
of Auschwitz. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Donnan, in: Journal of the Chemical Soci- 
ety (1947), 1700. 


{Samuel Aaron Miller] 
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COHEN, FANNIA (1885-1962), U.S. labor movement activ- 
ist. Cohen was born in Kletsk, Russia, and immigrated to the 
United States with her brother in 1904. After working briefly 
with new immigrants on Ellis Island as the representative of 
the American Jewish Women’s Committee, Cohen began stud- 
ies for entrance to a college of pharmacy before deciding to 
take a job at a garment factory and work in the labor move- 
ment. In 1909, Cohen was elected to the executive board of 
her local union; she served as its chair from 1913 to 1914. In 
1914, while president of the Kimono, Wrappers and House- 
dress Workers Union in New York City, Cohen was among 
early graduates of the Training School for Women Organiz- 
ers, a year-long curriculum of academic and field work. In 
August 1915, she led workers in the first successful strike of 
Chicago's dress and white goods; later that year she was the 
first woman elected as vice president of the International La- 
dies’ Garment Workers Union. She went on to become one 
of the foremost leaders of the 1.Gwu Education Department, 
where she was a staunch proponent of Unity Centers, places 
for women workers to learn and socialize. In 1921, Cohen 
helped establish Brookwood Labor College, the first resi- 
dential college for workers in the United States; in 1923, she 
began working with Pioneer Youth of America, which spon- 
sored summer camps for worker’s children. Cohen spent the 
rest of her career creating additional educational programs, 
opportunities, and events for workers despite declining fund- 
ing and opposition from others in the labor movement. In the 
course of debates about organizing women workers, Cohen 
became isolated from radical feminists and ultimately lost 
much of her power base in the union. In 1925, Cohen was not 
re-elected to the 11Gwu General Executive Board and over 
the next few years, to the outrage of many, the new director, 
Mark Starr, restricted Cohen’s work almost completely. Cohen 
continued as a relatively powerless executive secretary until 
she was forced into retirement in August 1962; she died four 
months later of a stroke. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.B. Long and C. Lawry, “Fannia Mary 
Cohn: An Educational Leader In Labor and Workers’ Education, 
Her Life and Times.” Research sponsored by University of Oklahoma: 
www-distance.syr.edu/long.html. WEBSITE: Jewish Virtual Library: 
www.jewishvirtuallibrary.org/jsource/biography/fcohn.html 


[Marla Brettschneider (2™4 ed.)] 


COHEN, FRANCIS LYON (1862-1934), British rabbi and 
writer on Jewish liturgical music. Born in Aldershot, Eng- 
land, and trained at Jews’ College, London, Cohen became a 
recognized expert on Jewish liturgy. He was preacher at South 
Hackney, London (1883-85), in Dublin (1885-86), and at the 
Borough New Synagogue, London (1886-1904), and chaplain 
in the British army. Ordained a rabbi in 1905, he became chief 
minister of the Sydney Great Synagogue in the same year and 
was senior Jewish chaplain to the Australian army (1914-34). 
In Australia, Cohen became one of the leading anti-Zionists 
of the Jewish community, opposing “political Zionism” as 
anti-British. Using the pseudonym “Asaph Klesmer” as well 
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as his own name, Cohen wrote articles for the commemora- 
tive volume of the Anglo-Jewish Historical Exhibition (1887) 
and the Jewish Historical Society of England (1894), and was 
music editor of The Jewish Encyclopedia (1901-06). He edited 
collections of Jewish music, including A Handbook of Syna- 
gogue Music for Congregational Singing (with B.L. Mosely, 
1889) and The Voice of Prayer and Praise (with D.M. Davis, 
1899, 1914”). His arrangements of old melodies were published 
in Lyra Anglo-Judaica (pt. 1, 1891). Cohen married the daugh- 
ter of a cantor, Marcus *Hast, and one of his nieces was the 
pianist Harriet *Cohen. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jc (April 8, 1904), 18; (May 4, 1934), 103 
Sendrey, Music, index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Apple, “Francis 
Lyon Cohen: The Passionate Patriot,’ in: Australian Jewish Historical 
Society Transactions, 12, Pt. 4 (1995), 663-747, being a comprehen- 
sive biography; Dictionary of Australian Biography; H.L. Rubinstein, 
Australia I, index. 


[Dora Leah Sowden] 


COHEN, GERSON D. (1924-1991), Jewish historian and 
leader of Conservative Judaism. Educated at Camp Massad, 
where he cultivated a life-long commitment to Hebraism and 
Zionism, at the *Jewish Theological Seminary of America 
(jTs), and at Columbia University, Cohen specialized in the 
study of Jewish history and historiography. After the death 
of Alexander *Marx, Cohen served as librarian at JTs, also 
teaching Jewish history and Talmud there. He left in 1967 to 
succeed his academic mentor, the historian Salo W. *Baron, 
as director of the Center for Israel and Jewish Studies at Co- 
lumbia University. After the Vietnam-era student riots at Co- 
lumbia, Cohen returned to jTs as the Jacob Schiff Professor of 
Jewish History and inaugurated the school's Ph.D. program 
in Jewish history. 

Cohen's scholarly work transplanted and updated the 
*Wissenschaft des Judentums model of research in the light 
of 20-century Conservative Judaism. In his publications, 
he combined meticulous textual study, epitomized by his crit- 
ical edition of Abraham ibn Daud's Sefer Ha-Qaballah, with 
an inter-textual focus. Cohen's scholarly essays, no less than 
his programmatic ones, encompassed the many permutations 
of rabbinic culture, both classical and medieval. He high- 
lighted the leadership roles of Jewish intellectuals in their 
societies, especially in medieval Spain, but also in ancient 
and modern Jewish centers. Cohen's scholarly and adminis- 
trative insights coincided in his thesis that Jewish continuity 
has always depended on the creative tension of maintaining 
the centrality of Jewish religion to Jewish history, on the one 
hand, and openness to influences from the broader cultural 
context, on the other. Among his books are Studies in the 
Variety of Rabbinic Cultures (1994) and Jewish History and 
Destiny (1997). 

In 1971, Cohen and Bernard *Mandelbaum jointly suc- 
ceeded Louis * Finkelstein as leaders of JTs. The division of the 
presidency and the chancellorship roles did not last for long. 
Within a year, Mandelbaum having resigned, Cohen became 
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the chancellor ofjTs, leading and transforming the institution 
until his retirement in 1986. 

Cohen's leadership of yrs featured five emphases, in part 
continuations of the work of Finkelstein, but in large measure 
representing new departures: (1) The continued development 
of JTs as a center for Judaic Studies, and in particular, the 
physical reconstruction of its world-class library devastated 
by a fire in the mid-1960s. (2) The continued cultivation of JTs 
as a force for inter-religious dialogue. While maintaining his 
predecessor's initiative, the Institute for Religious and Social 
Studies, Cohen focused on inter-faith academic collabora- 
tion, fostering arrangements for student cross-registration and 
scholarly interchange with the Union Theological Seminary, a 
leading liberal Protestant divinity school in New York. (3) The 
administrative restructuring of Ts and the development of an 
independent graduate school of Jewish Studies. In 1974, Cohen 
replaced the existing Ts graduate program, the Institute for 
Advanced Studies in the Humanities, with a non-sectarian 
graduate school encompassing all non-theological graduate 
training. Under Cohen's aegis, the Ts graduate school became 
the largest institution of its kind in the Diaspora, training 
many of the scholars filling the expanding number of Judaic 
Studies chairs in North American Universities in the late twen- 
tieth century. (4) The active engagement of JTs as a resource 
for the development of Conservative (later, Masorti) Judaism 
in Israel. Cohen championed the twin concepts that yrs could 
offer a unique contribution to Jewish life in Israel and that, to 
serve the movement worldwide, Conservative rabbis needed 
extensive first-hand experience in Israel. Cohen raised the pro- 
file of jTs in Israel, expanding the school's Jerusalem campus, 
Neve Schechter, creating Midreshet Yerushalayim, a Conser- 
vative yeshivah program there, regularizing Israel residency 
requirements for jTs rabbinical students and, in 1984, open- 
ing an autonomous Israeli Conservative rabbinical school, the 
Beit Hamidrash Lelimudei Hayahadut. (5) Most consequen- 
tially for American Judaism, the active reorientation of JTs 
to a stance of closer involvement in the development of the 
Conservative movement. The leading issue that precipitated 
this change of course was the debate over the ordination of 
women as Conservative rabbis. Although initially opposed to 
that change, in 1977, Cohen consented to a *Rabbinical Assem- 
bly resolution that yrs conduct a movement-wide study of the 
issue, and in the course of that process, he became an ardent 
proponent of women's ordination. While characterizing the 
proposed reform as fully within the parameters of Conserva- 
tive Judaism, Cohen also argued that Ts risked forfeiting its 
position as “fountainhead” of the denomination if it failed to 
ordain women, seeing that the Rabbinical Assembly was mov- 
ing closer to admitting women candidates ordained privately 
or at other rabbinical seminaries. Although unsuccessful in 
his first attempt to persuade the Ts faculty to approve the 
proposed reform, in 1979, four years later, when movement 
pressure for women's ordination had mounted and the com- 
position of the yrs faculty had changed, Cohen succeeded in 
changing school policy in this regard. 
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[Michael Panetz (2™ ed.)] 


COHEN, GEULAH (1929- ), Israeli politician, member of 
the Eighth to Twelfth Knessets. Cohen was born in Tel Aviv. 
Her father immigrated to Eretz Israel from Yemen and her 
mother was born in Eretz Israel to a family that had arrived 
there in the 19'* century from North Africa. As a youth, she 
became a member of *Betar and joined the *Irgun Tzeva’i 
Le’ummi in 1942. In 1943 she joined the *Lohamei Herut Israel 
(Lehi), becoming its radio broadcaster. Because of her involve- 
ment in Lehi she was obliged to leave her studies at the Levin- 
sky teachers’ seminary, was detained by the British, and was 
sentenced to 19 years in prison. She escaped from the prison 
hospital in Bethlehem, and continued to broadcast. 

Cohen received an M.A. from the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem in philosophy and Bible studies. In 1948-60 
she was a member of the editorial board of Sulam, a political 
monthly published by Israel *Eldad. Later she wrote a social- 
political column in Maariv, and was a member of its edito- 
rial board in 1961-73. After the Six-Day War Cohen was in- 
volved in the campaign for Soviet Jewry, and in 1972 joined 
the *Herut movement. Under the auspices of the movement 
Cohen founded the Midrashah Le’ummit educational institu- 
tion in the spirit of Lehi. She was elected to the Eighth Knesset 
in 1973 on the *Likud list. In the course of the Ninth Knesset, 
following the political upset of 1977, Cohen became chairper- 
son of the Knesset Immigration and Absorption Committee. 
Following publication of Prime Minister Menahem *Begin’s 
peace proposals, she established an internal opposition within 
the Likud, but finally left the Herut movement in 1979, and 
together with MK Moshe *Shamir established the Tehiyyah- 
Banai parliamentary group. 

In October 1979 she established the Tehiyyah Party, which 
was based on cooperation among three main groups: defectors 
from the Herut movement, the Movement for Greater Israel, 
and *Gush Emunim. The new party objected to Israel’s with- 
drawal from any territories in Erez Israel. 

In December 1980 Cohen proposed Basic Law: Jerusalem 
the Capital of Israel, and a year later the law extending Israeli 
law and administration to the Golan Heights. She failed to get 
a law passed that would extend Israeli law and administration 
to Judea, Samaria, and the Gaza Strip. In 1986, following the 
*Vanunu affair, Cohen called for the purge of left-wingers from 
the secret services. In the course of the Twelfth Knesset she 
was active in efforts to obtain the release of Jonathan *Pollard, 
found guilty in the United States of spying for Israel. 

In the government established by Yitzhak *Shamir in 
June 1990, Cohen was appointed minister of science and 
technology, and was active in connection with the absorp- 
tion of immigrants from Ethiopia. In November 1991, follow- 
ing the Madrid Conference, she left the government together 
with her party. Following the failure of Tehiyyah to pass the 
qualifying threshold in the elections to the Thirteenth Knes- 
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set in 1992, she returned to the Likud but failed in her efforts 
to get elected to its list for the Fourteenth Knesset. She wrote 
the autobiographical Sipurha shel Lohemet (“Story of a War- 
rior, 1962), Ha-Tapuz she-Baar ve-Hetzit Levavot (“The Or- 
ange That Burned and Lit Up Hearts,” 1979), and Mifgash 
Histori (“An Historic Meeting,” 1986). In 2003 she received 
the Israel Prize for her special contribution to Israeli society. 
Her only son, Tzahi Hanegbi, was a member of the Knesset 
for the Likud from the Twelfth Knesset and a member of sev- 
eral governments. 


[Susan Hattis Rolef (24 ed.)] 


COHEN, GUSTAVE (1879-1958), Belgian historian of me- 
dieval French literature and theater. Cohen studied at Brus- 
sels, Liége, and Lyons, and received his doctorate from the 
Sorbonne. He taught at Leipzig (1906-09), was professor of 
French language and literature at Amsterdam (1912-19), and 
in 1932 was appointed professor of the history of medieval 
French literature at the Sorbonne. After the fall of France in 
1940, Cohen fled to the United States. In 1941 he was appointed 
visiting professor at Yale, and in the following year he became 
dean of the Faculty of Letters of the Ecole Libre des Hautes 
Etudes which he had founded in New York. After the libera- 
tion of France in 1944, Cohen resumed his chair at the Sor- 
bonne. Among the many honors bestowed on him was that 
of laureate of the Académie Frangaise (1921) and laureate of 
the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres. Cohen’s most 
important works are the Histoire de la mise en scéne dans le 
théatre religieux du moyen-dge (1906) and La comédie latine en 
France au x11° siécle (1931). He founded and led a group called 
the “Théophiliens,” which presented medieval plays. Cohen 
was decorated for military service in World War 1. He was a 
convert to Catholicism. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Publications of the Modern Language As- 
sociation, 75 (1960), Supplement p. 132; Mélanges ... Gustave Cohen 
(1950); 13. 

[Howard L. Adelson] 


COHEN, HAROLD (1928- ), British painter. Harold Cohen 
was born in London and studied and later taught at the Slade 
School of Art. He represented Britain at the 1966 Venice Bien- 
nale with his brother Bernard *Cohen (1933- ), with whom 
he shared a distinctive style, as both were influenced by tra- 
ditional European expressionism and later American ab- 
stract expressionism. He designed the Ark curtains for the 
synagogue of Jews’ College, London. In later years he lived in 
America and was involved, with considerable international 
publicity, in using computers to simulate human drawing. 
Bernard Cohen was also born in London and educated at the 
Slade School. From 1988 he was Slade Professor of Fine Art 
at London University and also director of the Slade School. A 
highly regarded abstract expressionist, he frequently exhibited 
in Britain and America. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Friedmann, in: Arts Magazine (Feb. 1965), 
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34-40; Russell, in: Art News (Summer 1965), 48-49; Thompson, in: 
Studio International (June 1966), 233-45. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. 
McCorduck, Aaron’s Code: Meta-Art, Artificial Intelligence, and the 
Work of Harold Cohen (1991). 


[Charles Samuel Spencer / William D. Rubinstein (274 ed.)] 


COHEN, HARRIET (1901-1967), British pianist. She made 
her debut at Queen’s Hall, London, in 1914. By the age of 20 
she had established her reputation as a virtuoso whose key- 
board style combined elegance with spontaneity. Her inter- 
pretations of Bach were distinguished by clarity, precision, and 
vitality. Edward Elgar, Ralph Vaughan Williams, Arnold Bax, 
and William Walton all wrote compositions for her. In 1934 
she took part in a London concert to aid refugee scientists at 
which *Einstein accompanied her on the violin. Shortly be- 
fore World War 11, when she visited Palestine to play with the 
Palestine Symphony Orchestra, she presented a collection of 
music manuscript autographs to the Jewish National and Uni- 
versity Library. In Britain, she was active in supporting Jewish, 
and especially Israel, causes. In 1954 she was granted the free- 
dom of the City of London. An injury to her right wrist in 1948 
almost ended her concert career. It was two years before she 
appeared in public again, playing a concerto for the left hand 
written for her by Sir Arnold Bax. Failing eyesight compelled 
her to retire in 1960. Her writings include Musics Handmaid 
(1936) and memoirs, A Bundle of Time (1968). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: New York Times (Nov. 14, 1967); JC (Nov. 
17, 1967). 


COHEN, HARRY (1885-1969), U.S. surgeon, inventor, and 
author. Cohen was born in Austria and taken to the U.S. as a 
baby. In the course of a 60-year medical career in New York, 
Cohen was a medical inspector for the New York Department 
of Health (1912-13), and a surgeon at several institutions. He 
invented the clamp tourniquet (1934), the ligature guide (1936), 
and a surgical forceps for intravesical use (1930). Cohen, who 
was extremely active in Jewish affairs, was coeditor of Jews in 
the World of Science (1956), and chief editor of American Jews: 
Their Lives and Achievements (1958). His other publications in- 
clude: Simon Bolivar and the Conquest and Liberation of South 
America (1955); The Religion of Benjamin Franklin (1957); and 
numerous medical monographs. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: New York Times (Jan. 31, 1969); S.R. Kagan, 
Jewish Medicine (1952), 462-3. 


COHEN, HENRY (1863-1952), U.S. Reform rabbi and hu- 
manitarian. Cohen was born in London. He studied for the 
rabbinate at Jews’ College, interrupting his studies during 
1881-83 to work in South Africa as an interpreter of native 
dialects. He occupied pulpits in Kingston, Jamaica (1884-85), 
and Woodville, Mississippi (1885-88), then was rabbi of the 
Reform Congregation B’nai Israel of Galveston, Texas. An 
important shipping and commercial center with an affluent 
Jewish community, Galveston was the site of a hurricane in 
1900 that took the lives of over 3,500 people. Cohen achieved 
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national prominence for his heroic relief efforts after the di- 
saster. In 1907 Cohen was drawn into the “*Galveston plan,’ 
which undertook to divert a part of the stream of East Euro- 
pean Jewish immigration from the overcrowded slums of 
the Eastern sea board to the interior of the country, where 
there was a shortage of labor. Galveston was selected as port 
of entry, and over 10,000 Jews were served by the Jewish Im- 
migrants Information Bureau under Rabbi Cohen during 
1907-14. Throughout his Galveston ministry, Cohen carried 
on a vigorous campaign against inhumane conditions in the 
Texas penal system and against public indifference to released 
prisoners. He was a pioneer in the rehabilitation of former 
convicts. Cohen was appointed a member of the Texas Prison 
Board by the governor (1927) and later chairman of the ad- 
visory committee of the Southwestern Probation and Parole 
Conference (1936). He was deeply involved in many other hu- 
manitarian activities. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Cohen et al., Man Who Stayed in Texas 
(1941); A. Dreyfus (ed.), Henry Cohen, Messenger of the Lord (1963). 


[A. Stanley Dreyfus] 


COHEN, HENRY, BARON (1900-1977), British physician. 
Cohen, who was born in Birkenhead, became one of Britain’s 
leading medical administrators and was involved in the es- 
tablishment of the country’s National Health Service. He was 
professor of medicine at Liverpool University from 1934 to 
1965, and his contributions to the practice of medicine, par- 
ticularly in the field of diagnosis, gained him an international 
reputation. His innumerable appointments to medical and 
allied bodies included the presidency of the British Medical 
Association, the General Medical Council, the Royal Society 
of Health, and the Royal Society of Medicine. He was made 
a baron in 1956. In 1973 Lord Cohen resigned as president of 
the General Medical Council, a position which he had held 
since 1961, on account of ill health. He was made a Compan- 
ion of Honor in the 1974 New Year’s Honors List for services 
to medicine. In 1970 he was appointed chancellor of Hull Uni- 
versity. Lord Cohen was active in the affairs of the Liverpool 
Jewish community; he was on the council of the Anglo-Jew- 
ish Association and a governor of the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem. His published lectures include New Pathways in 
Medicine (1935), Nature, Method, and Purpose of Diagnosis 
(1943), Evolution of Modern Medicine (1958), and Sherrington: 
Physiologist, Philosopher, and Poet (1958). He also contributed 
many papers on biological, neurological, and other medical 
subjects. 


COHEN, HERMANN (1842-1918), German Jewish philoso- 
pher. Born in Cowsig, the son of a cantor, Cohen studied at the 
Jewish Theological Seminary at Breslau, but gave up his initial 
plans to become a rabbi. He turned to philosophy, studying 
first at the University of Breslau and then at the University of 
Berlin. He received his doctorate at the University of Halle 
in 1865. In 1873 he was invited by EA. Lange, the well-known 
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author of The History of Materialism, to become a privatdoz- 
ent (lecturer) in philosophy at the University of Marburg. Ap- 
pointed full professor after only three years, Cohen taught in 
Marburg until 1912. He spent the last years of his life in Ber- 
lin, where he taught at the Hochschule fuer die Wissenschaft 
des Judentums. 


Interpretation of Kant and the Marburg System 

Cohen's early works were devoted to a critical evaluation of 
idealism as embodied in the thought of Plato and, particularly, 
of Kant. “Die platonische Ideenlehre” (1886; see: Schriften zur 
Philosophie und Zeitgeschichte, 1928) was followed by Kants 
Theorie der Erfahrung (1871), Kants Begruendung der Ethik 
(1877), Von Kants Einfluss auf die deutsche Kultur (1883), and 
Kants Begruendung der Aesthetik (1889). These critical works 
brought Cohen to a new interpretation of Kant’s philosophy, 
which came to be known as the Marburg School of neo-Kan- 
tianism. This approach found its expression in his three syste- 
matic works: Logik der reinen Erkenntnis (1902), Die Ethik des 
reinen Willens (1904), and Die Aesthetik des reinen Gefuehls 
(1912). These works reflect Cohen’s attempt to renew Kantian 
philosophy and place it again at the center of the philosophic 
discourse, despite the prevailing Hegelian philosophy. 

The starting point of Cohen’s philosophic system, like 
that of Kant’s, is the existence of scientific knowledge ex- 
pressed mathematically. Like Kant, Cohen believed that the 
task of the philosopher is to unfold the logical conditions un- 
derlying this type of knowledge. However, Cohen criticized 
Kant for according sensation a special role in the establish- 
ment of scientific knowledge. While Kant had maintained 
that the sense content of our knowledge is a “datum,” which, 
once given, is organized and synthesized by thought, Cohen 
puts forth the extreme idealistic thesis that thought produces 
everything out of itself. According to his “principle of origin” 
(Ursprungsprinzip) objects are constructs of thought. Thus he 
opposed Kant’s notion of the “thing-in-itself” (Ding an sich), 
according to which there lies behind the object that we know 
an object which can never be known as it really is. For Kant, 
the action of reason is confined to the creation of associations 
between sensations, which are given. For Cohen, sensation 
merely describes the problem posed to thought. 

Describing the method of science, Cohen holds that the 
scientist posits certain basic principles which help him to de- 
termine the facts, but as his research progresses he is required 
to revise these underlying principles and to conceive new hy- 
potheses, which, in turn, lead to the discovery of new facts. 
In accordance with this view, our knowledge of reality at any 
given time is determined by the particular stage of this pro- 
cess, and since this process has no end, a person can never 
have a final knowledge of reality. 

Considering ethics, Cohen held that human freedom is 
the basis of ethics, and constructed a parallel system to that of 
natural science, ruled by causality. Human dignity is central 
to Cohen's ethical thought. A proponent of humanistic social- 
ism, he regarded a nation’s treatment of its working classes as 
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an index of its level of morality. While he called Marx “God’s 
historical messenger,’ he rejected historical materialism as well 
as the atheistic trends prevalent in the workers’ movement. 
He viewed religion, represented by the Biblical prophetic call 
for justice, as a revolutionary step towards systematic ethics. 
Cohen accordingly perceived Judaism, based on this prophetic 
vocation, which manifested itself in radical notions like that 
of the Sabbath, as a cornerstone of moral culture. 


Defense of Judaism 

A short time after his appointment as professor at Marburg, 
Cohen was obliged to declare publicly his attitude to “the Jew- 
ish question.” When the historian Treitschke attacked the Ger- 
man Jews in his Ein Wort ueber unser Judentum (1879), defin- 
ing Judaism as the “national religion of an alien race,’ Cohen 
countered with his Ein Bekenntnis zur Judenfrage (1880), in 
which he professed the total integration of German Jewry into 
the German society “without any double loyalty,’ yet demand- 
ing at the same time that the Jews take their religion seriously. 
In 1888, Cohen was called upon to testify in a lawsuit against 
an antisemitic teacher who had clamed that according to the 
Talmud, Jews are permitted to rob and deceive gentiles. Cohen 
published his testimony in a pamphlet called “Die Naechsten- 
liebe im Talmud” (Love of the Neighbor in the Talmud, 1888), 
in which he set out to harmonize two apparently contradictory 
notions that are the basic of Judaism: the idea of the election 
of Israel, and the idea of the messianic unity of mankind. The 
connecting link is provided by the concept of God as the pro- 
tector of the alien. The vocation of Israel begins with the fact 
of its chosenness, but since God is conceived from the outset 
as one who loves the stranger, Israel's chosenness is directed 
primarily at the unity of mankind. 

Throughout his Marburg period Cohen viewed religion 
as merely a popular, nonconceptual form of ethics and be- 
lieved that its aim is to be realized within ethics. Neverthe- 
less, the idea of God played a much more central role in his 
ethics than in Kant’s theory. Ethics provides mankind with an 
eternal ideal, whereas nature knows no eternity. It is here that 
Cohen introduces his postulate of God. This formulation of 
the postulate of God reflects Cohen’s strong emphasis on eth- 
ics as the will to realize the ethical demand and make it part 
of reality, rather than the Kantian emphasis on the ethical as 
“practical reason.” 


Change in Attitude toward Religion 

Cohen's move from Marburg to Berlin at the age of seventy 
was more than a change of place; it reflected an attempt to 
deepen his preoccupation with Jewish philosophy and life, 
and to focus on religious philosophy in general and Jewish 
thought in particular. This shift was manifested, among other 
things, in his journey to meet Polish Jewry in 1914 in order to 
assist in the foundation of an independent institute of higher 
learning for Jews who found it difficult to be admitted to uni- 
versities, and his contact with the life of the Jewish masses in 
Vilna and Warsaw. From 1912 till his death he was primarily 
a Jewish philosopher and educator. 
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Although he had already dealt with religion in his pre- 
vious books, it was only now that Cohen started to realize his 
old idea of dealing systematically with the role and content 
of religion. In 1915 he published Der Bergriff der Religion im 
System der Philosophie (“The Concept of Religion within the 
System of Philosophy,’ second edition, Zurich, 1996). In con- 
trast with his earlier understanding of religion, Cohen now 
sought to determine the role and conceptual content of reli- 
gion, and to define its place within the rational universe of 
philosophy. Religion is no longer a nonconceptual popular 
ethics, but rather a teaching that borders metaphysics, ethics, 
aesthetics and psychology. Furthermore, religion can be scien- 
tifically understood only through an analysis of these bound- 
aries, although no solely rational approach has the capacity of 
exhausting its quality and content. Nevertheless, Cohen makes 
clear that religion can maintain this unique independent con- 
tent only through its strong attachment to ethics. 

At the heart of religion and of its relationship to ethics is 
the concept of the individual, which ethics as a philosophical 
system must ignore, and at the same time desperately needs. 
Ethics is based on the notion of duty that the individual has, 
his or her moral decisions and responsibility. At the same time, 
ethics, as it was being thus understood in the Kantian and neo- 
Kantian tradition, must “overcome” the individual. A deed is 
moral only when it is the right deed for every human being in 
the given situation. Neither the doer of the moral deed nor the 
person towards whom it is being aimed can be really seen as 
individuals, only as particular manifestations or examples of 
universal humanity. Only monotheistic religion, focusing on 
the correlation between the one God and the individual, can 
allow us to focus on the concept of the individual, and thus 
provide ethics with grounding and stability. 

It is apparent that Cohen was not fully satisfied with his 
1915 formulation of religion and reason. A very short time af- 
ter releasing this book he started to work on his last book, 
Religion der Vernunft aus den Quellen des Judentums, which 
was published posthumously in 1919 (2° edition, 1928; Eng- 
lish: Religion of Reason Out of the Sources of Judaism, New 
York, 1972; also in Hebrew and other languages). Three main 
new focuses were emphasized in this title. First, when in the 
former book Cohen spoke about “religion” in general, mean- 
ing monotheism, now he clearly wishes to focus on Judaism 
and its sources as the Urquelle, ground-sources, of religion of 
reason. Second, the universe in which he places that religion 
is no longer “philosophy” but “reason” (Vernunft), a concept 
that should include not merely philosophy but also the unique 
teachings of religion in general, and Judaism in particular. The 
last emphasis is that religion can be analyzed and investigated 
only through a hermeneutical effort to understand its liter- 
ary sources. These sources of Judaism - initially, the Hebrew 
Bible, but also rabbinic literature as well as medieval Jewish 
philosophy - bear a unique body of knowledge and reason. 
Analyzing religion's boundaries with ethics and aesthetics, 
and to a lesser extent with history and psychology, can be use- 
ful, but religion can be genuinely comprehended only from 
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within, from its sources. These three elements, especially the 
last one, deeply manifest Cohen's life-long attachment to Mai- 
monides, an attachment that was balanced only by his paral- 
lel attachment to Kant. 

Cohen's new approach to the essence of religion can be 
fully traced in his notion of religious love. In his early works, 
Cohen viewed love as a mere affection, used by religion in a 
way that is legitimate, but proves that religion is of no scien- 
tific, rational nature. His Religion of Reasons reflects a funda- 
mental change in his approach. The book's first chapter deals 
with the monotheistic concept of God, and emphasizes that 
in the religion of reason, the qualitative uniqueness of God 
(die Einzigkeit Gottes) as the only true Being is more essential 
than the quantitative oneness of God (Die Einheit Gottes). In 
chapter 2, Cohen, (clearly, if implicitly, reflecting the influ- 
ence of Friedrich Schleiermacher) asks how one can depict the 
monotheistic person. Cognition cannot suffice, for cognition 
always has many objects; it is only love that can determine the 
monotheistic focus of human life. Here, love is no longer an 
affection but rather a course of life and an act of reason. 

Love as an approach that represents the religion of rea- 
son, is directed foremost to our fellow humans. Ethics deals 
only with the person that I find besides me, the Nebenmensch. 
It defines my duties to that individual without relating to her 
or his individuality. Religion teaches me to relate to that per- 
son as the one who is with me, my Mitmensch, as an individ- 
ual, whose uniqueness, her or his being here-and-now, are the 
source of my love and responsibility to him or her. Through 
the Mitmensch one also learns to perceive oneself as an indi- 
vidual. The other’s individuality is manifested in his or her 
suffering, whereas the self’s individuality is manifested in his 
or her sinfulness. In both cases, individuality is marked by 
incompleteness. 

Nevertheless, sin cannot and should not rule life, nor 
should it define the “I” Cohen, following the teachings of the 
prophets Ezekiel and to a lesser extent Jeremiah, places re- 
pentance and atonement at the heart of religion. Every indi- 
vidual can free himself or herself from sin, can recreate him- 
self anew. Repentance is thus the ground for the correlation 
between God and the human, and for human freedom and 
responsibility. Repentance (as a human act) and forgiveness 
(the divine reply to this act, that expresses God’s goodness) 
depict the essential core of religion, and the ground of ethics 
provided by Jewish monotheism. 

The concept of correlation is a key concept in Cohen's 
philosophy. It appeared already in his early books, referring 
to a logical reciprocal relationship between concepts that are 
developed from each other according to the “principle of 
origin.” In Der Begriff der Religion the concept was used for 
the first time to describe the mutual relationships between 
God and the human, clearly referring to both as theoretical 
concepts rather than personalities. In Religion der Vernunft, 
correlation plays a major role, and refers to the dynamic re- 
lationships, to the Mitmensch and also to the divine-human 
reciprocal relationship. Cohen's readers developed different 
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understandings of the meaning of these relationships. Some 
scholars follow Franz Rosenzweig’s reading that correlation 
refers here to the biblical notion of covenant, arguing that in 
Religion der Vernunft, Cohen's God is no longer mere idea but 
rather personality. Others stick to Cohen’s usage of the con- 
cept in his early philosophy, depicting Religion der Vernunft 
as a direct continuum of Cohen’ early philosophy rather than 
a breakthrough from his idealism. 

Cohen emphasizes that Judaism is not the sole manifes- 
tation of the religion of reason, though his approach to Chris- 
tianity, the only other religion being referred to in the book, 
is quite polemical. As a unique form of monotheism, carry- 
ing the quality of an Urquelle, the existence of Judaism, and 
hence of the Jewish people, is of universal significance. Cohen 
clearly views the Jews as a people rather than merely a com- 
munity of faith, yet draws from this view no Zionist conclu- 
sion. To the contrary, he sharply opposed Zionism, viewing 
it as a betrayal of Judaism's messianic universalistic horizons, 
and advocated the continued existence of the Jewish people as 
a national minority (“nationality”) within the various nation- 
states (“nations”). This anti-Zionist approach was expressed in 
his article “Religion und Zionismus” (1916; Juedische Schriften, 
2 (1924), 319-27). 

The religious significance of Jewish existence was one of 
the bases for Cohen’s devotion to Jewish religious law. Using 
Kantian terminology and criteria, he argues sharply against 
Kant’s notion of autonomy and the philosopher’s negation of 
Jewish law. Cohen interprets “mitzvah” to mean both “law” 
and “duty.” The law originates in God, the sense of duty in 
man. The law is at the same time duty; duty at the same time 
law. God issued commandments to man, and man of his own 
free will takes upon himself the “yoke of the commandments.” 
With the “yoke of the commandments,” one simultaneously 
accepts the “yoke of the kingdom of God” Thus, the law leads 
to the messianic ideal. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hermann Cohen: Juedische Schriften 
(3 vols., Berlin, 1924), intro. EF Rosenzweig; abridged Eng. tr. E. Jospe, 
Reason and Hope: Selections from the Jewish Writings of Hermann 
Cohen (1971, 1993)); Hermann Cohen: Werke, critical edition (1996- ); 
A. Poma, The Critical Philosophy of Hermann Cohen, tr. J. Denton 
(1997); S. Moses et al. (eds.), Hermann Cohen's Philosophy of Religion 
(1997); H. Holzhez et al. (eds.), Religion der Vernunft aus den Quellen 
des Judentums — Tradition und Ursprungsdenken in Hermann Cohens 
Spdtwerk (2000); H. Wiedebach, Die Bedeutung der Mationalitaet 
fuer Hermann Cohen (1997); J. Melber, Hermann Cohen's Philosophy 
of Judaism (1968): M. Zank, The Idea of Atonement in the Philosophy 
of Hermann Cohen (2000). 


[Samuel Hugo Bergman / Yehoyada Amir (2"4 ed.)] 


COHEN, HIRSH (1860-1950), Canadian rabbi. Cohen was 
born in Budwicz, Russian Poland, and was educated at the 
Volozhin Yeshivah. He obtained his semikhah from R. Jacob 
David *Willowski (Ridbaz). He immigrated to Montreal, Can- 
ada, in 1889 or 1890. After a short period in Chicago, during 
which he qualified as a shohet, he returned to Montreal as a 
shohet, teacher, and preacher. He became superintendent of 
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Montreal's Talmud Torah in 1901 and began functioning as a 
rabbi. Supported by his older brother, Lazarus Cohen, a prom- 
inent communal leader, and by Hirsch *Wolofsky, publisher 
of Montreal's Yiddish daily, Keneder Adler, Cohen began a 
protracted struggle to become preeminent in Montreal’s im- 
migrant Orthodox rabbinate in the area of the supervision of 
kashrut, facing such rivals as Rabbis Simon Glazer and Yudel 
*Rosenberg. His efforts culminated in 1922 with the founding 
of the Jewish Community Council of Montreal (Vaad ha-Ir). 
He became head of the Council’s rabbinical body (Vaad ha- 
Rabbanim), and thus widely recognized as Montreal's chief 
rabbi. He struggled to maintain the integrity of the Council 
and its monopoly over kashrut supervision in Montreal in the 
face of numerous challenges. He was active in Jewish commu- 
nal issues, in particular those related to Jewish education and 
Zionism. He was well known as a public speaker in Yiddish 
and often published his speeches in the Keneder Adler. He re- 
tained the title of chief rabbi to his death, though he was not 
active in his last years due to illness. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Keneder Adler (Nov. 19, 1950); I. Robinson, 
Canadian Ethnic Studies 22 (1990), 41-53. 
[Ira Robinson (24 ed.)] 


COHEN, H. RODGIN (1944- ), U.S. lawyer. Born in 
Charleston, W. Va., Cohen graduated from Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1965 and Harvard Law School three years later. He 
also earned a law degree from the University of Charleston in 
1998. After two years in the Army, Cohen joined the old-line 
law firm Sullivan & Cromwell in 1970 and was assigned to the 
firm’s banking practice. For more than 30 years, Cohen was 
a sought-after counselor to chief executives of the industry’s 
largest institutions, including the Bank of New York, First 
Union, and Societé Générale, advising on 10 of the 15 larg- 
est bank mergers in the 1990s. As part of a team in late 1980, 
Cohen represented several banks in the exchange of billions of 
dollars worth of frozen Iranian assets for American hostages 
held in Iran. He was involved in the consolidation wave, in- 
cluding the mergers of Chemical and Chase Manhattan, Wells 
Fargo and Norwest, and First Union and Corestates. He be- 
came chairman of Sullivan & Cromwell in 1999. The firm had 
more than 525 lawyers and its clients included Disney, Gold- 
man Sachs, and Microsoft, making it one of the most profit- 
able law firms in the United States. 

[Stewart Kampel (274 ed.)] 


COHEN, I. BERNARD (1914-2003), U.S. historian of sci- 
ence. Cohen was born in Far Rockaway, New York. He was 
an expert on Benjamin Franklin and Sir Isaac Newton. Most 
of his professional life was spent at Harvard University, where 
in 1937 he received his B.Sc. in mathematics, subsequently 
becoming the first American to receive a Ph.D. in the history 
of science (1947). He transformed Harvard's undergraduate 
and postgraduate program on the history of science into a 
department and in 1977 became Victor S. Thomas Professor 
of the History of Science. After retiring in 1984, Cohen con- 
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tinued to teach at Harvard, Brandeis University, and Boston 
College. The fruits of his polymath skills included Science and 
the Founding Fathers (1995), which deals with the contribution 
of scientific thought to the authors of the American Consti- 
tution, and the first English translation of Newton's Principia 
Mathematica (with Koyre and Whitman) since 1729 (1999). He 
served as president of the most influential national and inter- 
national organizations concerned with the history of science 
and was accorded the discipline’s most prestigious honors. 


[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


COHEN, ISAAC KADMI (1892-1944), French Zionist writer 
and lawyer. Born in Lodz, Poland, and educated at the Her- 
zliah gymnasium, Tel Aviv, Kadmi Cohen later settled in 
Paris, where he became a lawyer. A man of the French left, he 
was a Zionist of the extreme right, surpassing the Revision- 
ists in his Etat d’Israél (1930), which called for a Jewish em- 
pire stretching from the Nile to Iraq. While interned at Com- 
piégne in 1941-42, he organized the Massadah Zionist club to 
counteract the prevalent assimilationism of other imprisoned 
French-Jewish intellectuals. Believing a Nazi victory to be in- 
evitable, he concluded that the Germans might agree to a mass 
evacuation of European Jews to Erez Israel and reputedly sent 
a memorandum to Hitler recommending this “solution.” He 
was finally deported to the Gleiwitz concentration camp and 
is thought to have died in Auschwitz. 

Kadmi Cohen's son by his marriage to a French Catholic 
was the writer JEAN-FRANGOIS STEINER (1938-_). Distressed 
by the terrible death of a father whom he had never known 
and haunted by the conflicts of his own identity, Steiner spent 
a year in Israel at the age of 17 in search of an answer to his 
dilemma. This eventually took the form of a book, Treblinka 
(1966; Eng. ed., 1967), a dry and unemotional mixture of fact 
and fiction based on the documents he had studied at *Yad 
Vashem and interviews with concentration camp survivors. 
Although it contained gripping descriptions of Jewish re- 
sistance to the Nazi genocide program, Treblinka’s rejection 
of the Diaspora - an unconscious echo of Kadmi Cohen’s 
views - and its underlying assumptions met with wide pro- 
test. Steiner advanced his own theory of Jewish “complicity” in 
the “final solution,” based on his idea of the sanctity of life in 
Jewish tradition. The book aroused controversy and survivors 
whose names had been used published La vérité sur Treblinka 
(1967), in which documented facts were printed in opposition 
to Steiner's theory. In 1967 Steiner married the granddaughter 
of Field Marshal Walter von Brauchitsch, the commander in 
chief of Hitler’s army. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Novitch, La vérité sur Treblinka (1967); 
Winegarten, in: Commentary, 45 no. 1 (1968), 27-35. 


COHEN, ISRAEL (1879-1961), writer and Zionist. Born in 
Manchester, the son of a tailor, and educated at Jewish schools, 
Manchester Grammar School, and London University, Cohen 
was active in the Zionist movement from the mid-1890s. In 
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1910 he became the English-language secretary of the Zionist 
Central Office in Cologne, which later moved to Berlin. Dur- 
ing World War 1 (until 1916) he was interned in a prison camp 
in Germany. In 1918 Cohen rejoined the secretariat of the 
World Zionist Organization, and was professionally active in 
the Zionist movement for the rest of his career. Touring Po- 
land and Hungary to investigate the condition of Jews after 
the war, he reported on the current pogroms and discrimi- 
nation. On behalf of the Zionist Organization he visited the 
Jewish communities of Egypt, Australia, China, Manchuria, 
Japan, Java, India, and of other countries. From 1922 he was 
secretary of the Zionist Organization in London and edited 
the reports of the Zionist Executive to several Zionist Con- 
gresses. One of the early Zionist journalists and writers in 
Great Britain, Cohen published articles in Jewish, Zionist, 
and other English-language journals. His books include Jew- 
ish Life in Modern Times (1914), The Zionist Movement (1945), 
Contemporary Jewry (1950), A Short History of Zionism (1951), 
Travels in Jewry (1953), and Theodor Herzl: Founder of Politi- 
cal Zionism (1959). He also published pamphlets on Jewish 
affairs, Zionism, and antisemitism. In 1956 he published an 
autobiography, A Jewish Pilgrimage. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


[Josef Fraenkel] 


COHEN, ISRAEL (1905-1986), Hebrew literary critic and 
editor. Cohen spent his childhood in Galicia and Czecho- 
slovakia and later studied in Buczacz and Lemberg. Active 
in Zionist youth movements, he immigrated to Palestine in 
1925, and was a leading member of Ha-Poel ha-Za’ir and later 
Mapai. In 1934 he was appointed to the editorial board of the 
weekly *Ha-Poel ha-Za’ir and was its editor from 1948 until it 
ceased publication in 1970. Active in the writers’ association, 
he edited many of its publications, including the monthly 
Moznayim. Cohen wrote extensively on literature. His books 
include: Haarakhot u-Vavuot (1938) and Gesharim (1955), es- 
says on the labor movement. In 1962 four volumes of his se- 
lected works appeared: Shaar ha-Soferim, Shaar ha-Havhanot, 
Shaar ha-Teamim, and Ishim min ha-Mikra. He also published 
several compilations of epigrams, including studies of parallel 
Hebrew, German, and English sayings (1954, 1960). Cohen’s 
articles are excellent examples of eclectic analysis. His essays, 
written in an outstanding Hebrew style, generally describe and 
define the literary scene and the works or their authors. On 
his 75» birthday, Nurit Govrin edited Sefer ha-Yovel (1980). 
Cohen's correspondence with *Agnon and with David *Ben- 
Gurion, Hilufei Mikhtavim, appeared in 1985. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Israel Cohen, Bibliografyah 1924-65 (1965), 
1,430 items by and on him; ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Hoffman (ed.), 
Israel Cohen: Bibliografyah 1979-1987 (1987). 


[Getzel Kressel] 


COHEN, JACK JOSEPH (1919-_), Reconstructionist rabbi 
and educator. Cohen was born in Brooklyn, New York, earned 
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his B.A. from Brooklyn College in 1940, and received his 
M.HLL. and ordination from the Conservative movement's 
*Jewish Theological Seminary in 1943. He studied at the He- 
brew University of Jerusalem even before the creation of the 
State of Israel and received his Ph.D. in education from Co- 
lumbia University’s Teachers College in 1958. He was awarded 
honorary D.D. degrees from both the Jewish Theological 
Seminary (1968) and the Reconstructionist Rabbinical Col- 
lege, which simultaneously bestowed on him its Keter Torah 
Award (2000). 

After serving as educational director of the Park Syna- 
gogue in Cleveland, Ohio (1943-45), Cohen was named direc- 
tor of the Jewish Reconstructionist Foundation, where, for the 
next 10 years he oversaw the activities and institutions of the 
growing movement. In the cause of promoting Reconstruc- 
tionist Judaism, he published educational material (such as 
Zionism Explained, The Theology of the Jewish Prayer Book, and 
a study guide for Milton *Steinberg’s A Partisan Guide to the 
Jewish Problem); created havurot; lectured widely throughout 
the United States; and was associate editor of the Reconstruc- 
tionist magazine. But his efforts to convince the Reconstruc- 
tionist laity to support the opening of an office in Israel, to 
establish a camping program, to develop a training program 
for teachers, and a variety of other activities were ultimately 
frustrated. During his tenure, the Federation of Reconstruc- 
tionist Congregations was formed. In 1953, he became educa- 
tional director of the Society for the Advancement of Judaism, 
the Reconstructionist congregation founded in New York City 
30 years earlier by Mordecai *Kaplan. In 1954, Cohen was also 
named rabbi of the saj, where he is credited with a number 
of educational innovations, including setting up experimen- 
tal schools and establishing a year-long program of study for 
bat- and bat mitzvah students and their parents. 

Although clearly identified with Reconstructionism, 
Cohen remained associated with the Conservative move- 
ment. He was a lecturer at the Jewish Theological Seminary 
(1955-61) and chairman of the United Synagogue Commission 
on Jewish Education (1960-61). In 1961, Cohen moved to Israel 
and assumed the directorship of the B’nai Brith Hillel Foun- 
dation at the Hebrew University, serving until 1984. He ma- 
neuvered skillfully to permit expressions of religious plural- 
ism while resisting Reform and Conservative attempts to 
import denominational divisions into Israel. He also worked 
to improve Arab-Jewish relations on campus and widened the 
scope of Hillel. In 1970, Cohen joined the faculty of Jerusa- 
lem’s David Yellin College of Education (1970-83), on whose 
board he also served. He also taught students of the Recon- 
structionist Rabbinical College who were studying in Israel 
(1970-2002). 

In 1962, Cohen was instrumental in founding the egali- 
tarian Congregation Mevakshei Derekh, widely considered 
the first Reconstructionist synagogue in Israel. He served as 
the first chairman of Mevakshei Derekh for several decades 
and, although he never took the official title of rabbi, has al- 
ways been acknowledged as its de facto spiritual leader. In 
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1984, the congregation was able to move into its own perma- 
nent building. 

Cohen wrote numerous articles for Anglo-Jewish and 
Hebrew journals, as well as many chapters in scholarly com- 
pilations. He also wrote eight books, including several on phi- 
losophy and education. These include The Creative Audience 
(with Rebecca Imber, 1954), The Case for Religious Naturalism 
(1958), Jewish Education in a Democratic Society (1964), The 
Reunion of Isaac and Ishmael (1989), Morim Lizman Navokh 
(Hebrew, 1993; English version: Guides for an Age of Confu- 
sion: Studies in the Thinking of Avraham Y. Kook and Morde- 
cai M. Kaplan, 1999), Major Philosophers of Jewish Prayer in 
the 20 Century (2000), Judaism as an Evolving Civilization 
(with Yosef Begun, in Russian, 2001). Cohen also served on 
the editorial board of the Reconstructionist. 

In Israel, Cohen became a member of the Ministry of Ed- 
ucation’s Committee on Culture and Leisure Time and chair- 
man of the Israel Interfaith Association, which brings together 
Jews, Christians and Muslims for dialogue. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: PS. Nadell, Conservative Judaism in America: 
A Biographical Dictionary and Sourcebook (1988). 


[Bezalel Gordon (2™! ed.)] 


COHEN, JACOB RAPHAEL (1738?-1811), U.S. hazzan. 
Cohen was born in North Africa. He served as hazzan in Eng- 
land before being sent to Montreal’s Congregation Shearith 
Israel in 1778. Bound again for England, Cohen was detained 
in New York, and became minister of Congregation Shearith 
Israel there (1782-85). Later he replaced hazzan *Seixas in 
Philadelphia’s Congregation Mikveh Israel, remaining in that 
office until his death. Cohen was frequently called upon to 
fulfill all ritual functions. He kept a meticulous record of mar- 
riages, circumcisions, deaths, and memorial prayers, an im- 
portant source of data for Jewish history in Montreal, New 
York, and Philadelphia. He was assisted by his son, Abraham 
Hyam Cohen (d. 1841), who succeeded him. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: “Record Book of Jacob Raphael Cohen” (in 
AJHQ, 59 (1969), 23ff.); Rosenbloom, Biogr Dict (1960), 24; H.S. Mo- 
rais, Jews of Philadelphia (1894), 18, 20, 43. 


[Malcolm H. Stern] 


COHEN, JACOB XENAB (1889-1955), U.S. Reform rabbi. 
Cohen was born in New York City and began studying for the 
rabbinate only after starting a career as a civil engineer. He re- 
ceived his rabbinic ordination and M.HLL. degree at the Jew- 
ish Institute for Religion in 1929 and was appointed associate 
rabbi and executive secretary of the Free Synagogue in New 
York that same year. He also served as executive secretary of 
its philanthropic institute, the Free Synagogue Social Service 
Inc., and bursar of the Jewish Institute for Religion. In 1939, 
he became president of the New York Board of Jewish Minis- 
ters (renamed the New York Board of Rabbis in 1946) and was 
credited with revitalizing the organization and its various mis- 
sions. He was the first to recognize the importance of public 
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relations for the Jewish community, of cooperation with other 
religious and philanthropic bodies, and of the special impact 
of radio for educating the general public about Judaism. Dur- 
ing his chairmanship, the Board was recognized to be on a 
par with the Catholic Diocese and the Protestant City Mis- 
sion Society for the designation of chaplains, and Cohen was 
appointed the first Jewish member of the Mayor’s Committee 
on Chaplaincy. In 1948, as chairman of the New York Board 
of Rabbis’ Chaplaincy Committee, Cohen inaugurated, with 
the Psychiatric Department of Mount Sinai Hospital, a Chap- 
laincy Institute for the scientific training of chaplains serving 
in city, state, and federal institutions. An activist, Cohen was 
a member of the Governing Council of the American Jewish 
Congress, and chairman of its National Commission on Eco- 
nomic Problems; his widely circulated reports — Jews, Jobs and 
Discrimination, Helping to End Economic Discrimination, and 
Towards Fair Play for Jewish Workers, among many others - 
called attention to the issue of antisemitism in the workplace. 
At the same time, he spoke out about discrimination against 
other minorities as well. He also investigated the problem of 
restrictive quotas against Jewish applicants to U.S. medical 
and dental schools for the ay Congress Special Committee 
on Discrimination in Medical Schools. He traveled widely 
throughout the world, interviewing government leaders in 
North America, Latin America, and Europe, warning about 
the rise of Nazism and documenting antisemitic outbreaks for 
the World Jewish Congress. Cohen also chronicled Jewish Life 
in South America, publishing a book under this title in 1941. 
He is the subject of a biography, Engineer of the Soul, written 
by his wife, Sadie Alta Cohen (1961). 


[Bezalel Gordon (24 ed.)] 


COHEN, SIR JOHN EDWARD (Jack; 1898-1979), British 
businessman and philanthropist. Born Jacob Edward Kohen 
in the City of London, Cohen worked in his father’s ladies’ tai- 
loring shop in the East End, before joining the Royal Flying 
Corps in World War 1. After the war he used his army bonus 
of $150 to open a food stall in a London market. By World 
War 11 he had built up a company of over 100 grocery stores in 
London and in Great Britain. After the war he built a chain of 
more than 500 supermarkets, groceries, and discount houses. 
He incorporated these into Tesco Stores (Holdings) Limited 
and associated companies and was chairman of its board. By 
the 1960s Tesco was one of the best known of High Street re- 
tail chains, and Sir Jack Cohen was virtually a household name 
as a prominent entrepreneur. In 1967 Cohen opened the first 
Tesco Superstore, vastly larger than previous branches. He was 
an active worker for the Joint Palestine Appeal. He established 
the Shirene Home apartments for elderly people at Herzliyyah, 
Israel. Cohen was knighted in 1969 and retired in 1970. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Aris Jews in Business (1970), index. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Corina, Pile It High, Sell It Cheap: The Autho- 
rised Biography of Sir Jack Cohen (1971); D. Powell, Counter Revolu- 
tion: The Tesco Story (1991); DBB, I, 724-29; ODNB online. 
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COHEN, JOHN MICHAEL (1903-1988), English critic and 
translator. A businessman turned writer, Cohen published 
many Penguin Classics that bear the stamp of mature re- 
flection and wide reading. His works include translations of 
Cervantes’ Don Quixote (1950), Rabelais’ Gargantua and Pan- 
tagruel (1955), and Montaigne’s Essays (1958); History of West- 
ern Literature (1956); The Penguin Dictionary of Quotations 
(1960); Latin American Writing Today (1967); and a series of 
comic verse anthologies. 


COHEN, JOHN SANFORD (1870-1935), publisher, U.S. 
senator. Cohen of was the scion of an old American family. 
His father, Phillip Lawrence Cohen (1845-1882), who had sur- 
rendered with Lee at Appomattox, was descended from Por- 
tuguese Jews who had settled in Savannah, Georgia, in the 
early 18" century. His mother, Ellen Gobert (Wright) Cohen, 
was the daughter of Major General Ambrose Ransom Wright, 
“a distinguished commander in the Confederate army and a 
lieutenant-governor of Georgia,’ and Mary Hubbell Savage, 
“a descendant of Thomas Savage (1594-1627), who came from 
England and settled in Virginia in 1607” 

Cohen received a private education at various prep 
schools in Virginia and Maryland. After a year at the United 
States Naval Academy in Annapolis, Maryland, he returned 
to Augusta, where he served a two-year apprenticeship on 
the Augusta Chronicle, one of the South’s oldest and most 
respected newspapers and long owned by Cohen's maternal 
grandparents. At 18, he went to Mexico as secretary to Cap- 
tain William G. Raoul, the builder of the Mexican National 
Railroad. In 1889, he moved to New York, becoming a re- 
porter on Joseph *Pulitzer’s New York World. The following 
year, Cohen returned to Georgia, where he went to work for 
the Atlanta Journal, a connection he would maintain for the 
rest of his life. 

During President Grover Cleveland's second administra- 
tion (1893-97), Cohen became Washington correspondent for 
the Journal and private secretary to Interior Secretary Hoke 
Smith. On the outbreak of the Spanish-American War in 1898, 
he sailed to Cuba with the American fleet as a correspondent 
for the Journal. When the call went out for volunteers, he re- 
turned to Georgia and was commissioned as a first lieuten- 
ant in the Third Georgia United States Volunteer Infantry. 
Promoted to major, he went with the army of occupation to 
Cuba. After the war, Cohen became the Atlanta Journal's man- 
aging editor; eventually he was named the paper's president. 
Under his guidance, the Journal became the first newspaper 
in the South (and the second in the nation) to establish a ra- 
dio station - wss, the “Voice of the South,’ which went on 
the air from the roof of the Journal Building in March 1922. A 
visionary, Cohen directed his paper to use wire-service pho- 
tos as early as 1930. 

“The Major,’ as he was known, was elected Democratic 
national committeeman for Georgia in 1924. He was reelected 
to that post in 1928 and 1932. In April 1932, Georgia's senior 
Senator, William J. Harris, unexpectedly died. Cohen was ap- 
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pointed to replace him until a special election could be held. 
Cohen, who had been named vice chair of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, decided not to run for the remaining four 
years of his Senate term. He decided that it would be better to 
put all his political energies into campaigning for Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. A patron of art, music, and education, Cohen was 
instrumental in reestablishing the Lee School of Journalism 
at Washington and Lee University in Virginia. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: K.F. Stone, The Congressional Minyan: The 
Jews of Capitol Hill (2000) 61-62; J. Mellichamp, Senators From Geor- 
gia (1976). 
[Kurt Stone (2"¢ ed.)] 


COHEN, JOSEPH (1817-1899), French publicist and lawyer. 
Born in Marseilles, he practiced law in Aix-en-Provence, and 
was delegated by the French government to study the condi- 
tion of Algerian Jewry. In 1845 he was appointed head of the 
Algerian *consistory. He returned to Paris in 1848, thereaf- 
ter devoting his time to journalism. He edited (1860-62) the 
first Jewish weekly in France, La Vérité israélite, contributed 
to the monthly Archives israélites, and was editor of Le Pays 
(1853), La France (1860-68), and La Presse (1871). His works 
include Les Déicides (1861), a critical investigation into the life 
of Jesus and the Gospels, and Les Pharisiens (2 vols., 1877). 
Cohen represented the Algerian Jews at the Central Consis- 
tory from 1868. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rosenstock, in: JsOS, 18 (1956), 41-42, 48-49, 
51-52. 


COHEN, JOSEPH ISAAC (1896-1981), Sephardi congrega- 
tional rabbi and communal leader in Havana and Atlanta and 
active Zionist. Born in Istanbul, Cohen was educated at an Al- 
liance Israélite Universelle school, the prestigious Galata Saray 
gymnasium, and studied law at the university. In the Turkish 
army, he rose to the rank of captain in intelligence and served 
from 1915 to 1918 in the Dardanelles, Syria, and Erez Israel. He 
was taken prisoner by the British in Beersheba. After the war, 
he remained in Erez Israel, working for the Jewish Agency 
and the Jewish National Fund; he then immigrated to Cuba 
in 1920. He set up a Jewish day school, Colegio Herzel, and 
served as its headmaster, and as an active Zionist, he was co- 
founder of the Zionist Organization and the Jewish National 
Fund in Cuba. He served as an active spokesman for the Jew- 
ish community in its dealings with the Cuban authorities. In 
1930, after being ordained privately by local rabbis in Cuba, 
he became head of the Sephardi congregation Shevet Ahim 
Union Hebrea in Havana. 

Cohen subsequently served the Atlanta Sephardi Con- 
gregation Or Veshalom of Rhodian and Turkish Jews from 
1934 until his death in 1981. In 1935, he reorganized the Talmud 
Torah, added a Sunday religious school for pre-kindergarten 
until 10 grade, and hired accredited teachers for both. 

He encouraged his Sephardi congregants to become ac- 
tive and integrate into the general Jewish community and 
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Federation philanthropic activities. He placed emphasis on 
giving to charity locally for orphans, Jewish welfare needs, 
and causes in Israel and elsewhere abroad, i.e., through the 
Jewish National Fund, and the return of *Marranos to Juda- 
ism in Oporto, Portugal. 

For his efforts, he received the Bringer of Light award 
from the Jewish National Fund of America, and in 1969 he 
was elected president of the newly formed Atlanta Rabbini- 
cal Association. 

Upon retirement in 1969, he was elected rabbi emeritus 
of his congregation and continued serving the congregation 
and community until his death. He was succeeded by Rabbi 
S. Robert Ishay, a native of Morocco, who had served previ- 
ously in Manchester and Rhodesia. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Beton (ed.), Sephardim & a History of Con- 
gregation Or VeShalom (1981), 108-110; J. Papo, Sephardim in Twenti- 
eth Century America, In Search of Unity (1987), 281-83. 


[Yitzchak Kerem (24 ed.)] 


COHEN, JUDAH (c. 1700), community leader of Algiers 
and diplomat serving the ruler of Tunisia, Murad Bey. In 1699 
Cohen was authorized by the bey and his council to negotiate a 
peace treaty and trade agreement with the Dutch government. 
This assignment involved regular contacts with Tripoli, Tuni- 
sia, Algeria, and the Netherlands. A number of Jews helped 
him to carry out the negotiations, but they were conducted 
in a careless manner and lasted six years, 1702-08, instead of 
the sixteen months originally stipulated. Cohen made use of 
his high position to benefit the Jews. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hirschberg, Afrikah, 2 (1965), 124-6. 


COHEN, JULIUS BEREND (1859-1935), British organic 
chemist. Born in Manchester. Cohen taught there until 1891, 
when he joined the Yorkshire College, Leeds, faculty. When 
this became University of Leeds (1904), he was appointed its 
first professor of organic chemistry. He is known for three 
textbooks: Chemistry (1902); Organic Chemistry for Advanced 
Students (1907); and Class Book of Organic Chemistry (1917). 
He was a Fellow of the Royal Society. 


COHEN, LEONARD (1934-_), Montreal-born poet, novelist, 
and songwriter whose work was uniquely influential through 
the late 1960s and early 1970s. Cohen’s background differ- 
entiated him from the Jewish writers of Montreal, who had 
grown up before him on the hardscrabble streets of the down- 
town. His family were pillars of the community, ensconced 
in a grand Westmount home near the hilly Murray Hill Park, 
which he turns into an iconic landscape in his fiction. 
Although Cohen’s poetic career was nurtured by the rich 
literary life of Jewish Montreal, and the burgeoning modern- 
ist movement centered around a few older poets and teachers, 
his broader impact as a writer came with his ability to enter 
the international scene through his songwriting. There are 
thus two Cohens - one a contributor to an established line 
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COHEN, LEONARD 


of poetic inheritance, intimately linked to his birthplace; the 
other a pop troubadour whose songs speak to audiences in 
Poland, Finland, and New York as directly as they do to Ca- 
nadians. 

In the early 1960s this division was not so easily felt, as 
poems that appeared in his early books were reworked into 
successful songs. His first album, Songs of Leonard Cohen, 
appeared in the same year that his Selected Poems was pub- 
lished. The particular style and tone of his poetry were well 
suited to the blend of folk, country, and blues that informed 
such records as Songs from a Room (1969). In the early 1970s 
Cohen began to express a diffidence with his poetic gifts and 
distanced himself from his audience in the darkly ironic po- 
ems collected in The Energy of Slaves (1972). This persona of 
the divided poet returns in his collection Death of a Lady’s 
Man (1978). In it, the left-hand page presents a poem, which 
is then critiqued on the facing page. Around the same time, 
Cohen released Death of a Ladies’ Man. This project distanced 
Cohen from the constituency of listeners who had fallen for 
songs like “Suzanne” and “Bird on the Wire.” Cohen's move- 
ment through poetry, novels, and on to popular songwriting 
suggested a restless and multitalented artist who is both drawn 
to and repelled by fame. 

Much of Cohen’s work is informed by his Jewishness, al- 
though often in shadowy and ambiguous ways. Let Us Com- 
pare Mythologies (1956), The Spice-Box of Earth (1961), and 
Flowers for Hitler (1964) revealed a voice informed by subtle 
humor, Judaic imagery, and pop cultural savvy. His first novel, 
‘The Favourite Game, is a lyrical portrait of a charmed West- 
mount adolescence, not unlike Cohen’s own. Among his best 
albums is New Skin for the Old Ceremony, which reworks Jew- 
ish liturgical imagery (especially that of Yom Kippur) in pow- 
erfully strange and simple folk-blues anthems. Even Beauti- 
ful Losers (1966), Cohen’s final novel, is underwritten by the 
predicament of what his narrator provocatively calls the “New 
Jew,’ inheritor of a tradition transformed into some grotesque 
yet compelling version of its once more coherent self. But the 
novel reaches beyond Cohen’s established themes and lyri- 
cal tones for a more all-encompassing portrait of Canadian 
identity in a nascent multicultural era. The combination of 
cultural influence in the novel is representative of Montreal's 
mixed heritage, as French, English, Mohawk, and Jewish set- 
tlements on the banks of the St. Lawrence are explored. The 
book in which Cohen places the greatest emphasis on Jewish 
language and imagery is his last published collection of new 
poetry, Book of Mercy (1984). In short psalm-like sections, the 
poet returns to the familiar subject matter of private and po- 
etic pain, yet he does so in language that repeatedly echoes 
traditional Jewish prayer: “Blessed are you who has given each 
man a shield of loneliness so that he cannot forget you.” 

Leonard Cohen's oeuvre stands at the end ofa line of in- 
heritance beginning with the earliest Yiddish writers who set- 
tled in Montreal, followed by A.M. Klein and Irving Layton, 
both of whom influenced Cohen in his youthful work. Read- 
ers have had to accept a relative silence from Cohen since the 
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COHEN, LEVI-ABRAHAM 


mid-1980s, when song and his growing position as a cultural 
icon took precedence over literary output. 


[Norman Rawvin (2"4 ed.)] 


COHEN, LEVI-ABRAHAM (1844-1888), Moroccan jour- 
nalist. Cohen was born in Mogador and lived in Tangiers. 
Here he founded Le Réveil du Maroc and also acted as corre- 
spondent not only for Jewish papers but also for the Agence 
Havas and the London Times, for which he wrote articles on 
the unfortunate situation of the Jewish and Muslim masses. 
Supported by such personalities as Sir Moses *Montefiore, 
Cohen acquired a considerable influence in the political and 

diplomatic circles of Morocco. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: JC (Nov. 16, 1888); Miége, Maroc, 3 (1962), 

280, 319, 338; 4 (1963), 49, 325, 352. 
[David Corcos] 


COHEN, LIONEL LEONARD, BARON (1888-1973), Eng- 
lish judge and jurist. Born in London, he was admitted to the 
bar in 1913, made a king’s counsel in 1929, a judge of the Chan- 
cery Division of the High Court in 1943, and Lord Justice of 
Appeal and a privy councillor in 1946. In 1951 he was named 
a peer as Baron of Walmer and sat in the House of Lords as 
a “Lord of Appeal in Ordinary” until 1960. He was chairman 
of the Company Law Amendment Committee (1943-45) and 
acquired renown as the author of the Companies Act of 1948, 
which became a model for company legislation in many coun- 
tries. Notable among his public offices were his chairmanship 
of the Royal Commission on Awards to Inventors (1946-56) 
and of the Council on Prices, Productivity, and Incomes 
(1957-59) which was known as the Cohen Committee. Cohen 
followed his family tradition of general and Jewish public ser- 
vice. He was an active president of the Jewish Board of Guard- 
ians and also president of the Jewish Historical Society of Eng- 
land and of the Union of Liberal and Progressive Synagogues. 
He was vice president of the Board of Deputies. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Emden, Jews of Britain (1943), 177. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB Online. 


[Israel Finestein] 


COHEN, LYON (1868-1937), Canadian businessman, Jewish 
community leader. Cohen was the most eminent Montreal 
Jew of his time. He was born in Poland and immigrated to 
Montreal with his family in 1871. A successful businessman, 
Cohen began as a coal merchant and dredging contractor. 
He added a brass foundry and a major Montreal men’s 
clothing manufacturing company to his business holdings. 
He eventually became head of the Montreal Men's Clothing 
Manufacturers’ Association and led this organization during 
the bitter labor strikes of 1916 and 1917, finally agreeing to 
union demands for better working conditions. 

Cohen was also associated with virtually all the major 
causes in the Jewish community's development. In 1897, 
Cohen, with Samuel Jacobs, founded Canada’s first Jewish 
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newspaper, The Jewish Times. The paper provided the Jewish 
community with a window on the rest of the Jewish world, a 
forum for debate, and a tool for educating new immigrants. 
He joined the drive to obtain equal rights for Jews in Quebec 
elementary schools, headed the Baron de Hirsch Institute, 
and spearheaded efforts to create the Federation of Jewish 
Charities. He presided over the Canadian Jewish Congress and 
committees to aid World War 1 sufferers in Eastern Europe. 
Cohen was active in the *Jewish Colonization Association, the 
Jewish Immigrant Aid Society, the Montreal y.m.H.a., and 
other welfare efforts; he served for many years as president of 
Shaar Hashamayim synagogue. 


[Gerald Tulchinsky (2"4 ed.)] 


COHEN, MARCEL (Samuel Raphael; 1884-1974), French 
linguist and philologist. Born in Paris, he studied at the Paris 
School of Oriental Languages from where he went on a study 
mission to Algeria. The results of this mission were summa- 
rized in his book, Le parler arabe des Juifs d’Alger (1912). In 
1910 he was sent by the French Ministry of Education to Ab- 
yssinia where he collected material for his scientific research 
on linguistics and ethnography. Upon his return to Paris, the 
following year, he was appointed lecturer in Amharic at the 
School of Oriental Languages. After serving for four years as 
a soldier in World War 1, Cohen became director of Ethiopian 
studies at the school. In 1924 he published his Le systéme ver- 
bal sémitique et lexpression du temps and in 1936 Traité de lan- 
gue amharique. In these works he substantiated the proofs for 
*Benfey’s thesis that all Semitic idioms and all branches of the 
Semitic-Hamitic language are of the same parentage. During 
World War 11, he participated in the underground anti-Nazi 
resistance movement. After resuming his academic activities 
in 1945, Cohen published another important work in the field 
of Semitic linguistics, Essai comparatif sur le vocabulaire et la 
phonétique du chamito-sémitique (1947), and founded the re- 
search center for comparative Semitics, Egyptian, etc., called 
GLECS (Group linguistique détudes du chamito-sémitique). 
During this latter phase of his academic career he concen- 
trated his research on the evolution of the French language 
and its social and cultural functions. In 1955 Cohen's friends 
published a jubilee volume to mark his completion of 50 years 
of academic activity. This book, Cinquante années de recher- 
ches linguistiques (1955), contained a list of all his books, es- 
says, and articles. 


COHEN, MARY MATILDA (1854-1911), journalist, bel- 
letrist, educationist, communal worker, and proto-feminist. 
Cohen was born into an intellectually distinguished upper 
middle-class Philadelphia family. Never marrying and finan- 
cially independent, Cohen devoted her energies to a variety 
of religious, cultural, and communal causes in Philadelphia. 
She was a capable and enthusiastic organizer, serving as su- 
perintendent of the large Hebrew Sunday School started by 
Rebecca Gratz, acting as the first corresponding secretary of 
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the Jewish Publication Society, sitting on synagogue commit- 
tees and philanthropic society boards, and joining numerous 
literary and cultural organizations. Cohen was at ease among 
the American Orthodox elite that associated with Mikveh 
Israel and was accepted within Philadelphia's progressive in- 
telligentsia. She was a prolific writer, contributing to both the 
Jewish and general press under her own name as well as the 
pseudonym “Coralie.” Cohen's literary output ranged from bi- 
ography, social commentary, and essays on Jewish themes to 
short stories and poetry. The concerns that Cohen expressed 
in her writing reflected those of her intellectual and social 
milieu. She sought to advance the acceptance of acculturated 
Jews within American society by authoring articles that sati- 
rized prevailing prejudicial norms and criticized creeping ra- 
cial antisemitism. She also sought to counter gender inequality 
within the Jewish community and wider society. Cohen was 
an advocate of universal education and argued for open ac- 
cess for women to professional training. She also pushed for 
improved religious education for Jewish girls, a greater role 
for women in the Jewish public sphere, and the ordination of 
female rabbis. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Ashton, in: American Jewish History, 83, 
2 (1995), 153-76; H. Morais, The Jews of Philadelphia (1894), 316-17; 
American Jewish Yearbook, 7 (1905), 48-49. 


[Adam Mendelsohn (2"¢ ed.)] 


COHEN, MATT (1942-1999), Canadian writer. Cohen was 
born in Ottawa and then moved with his parents to Kingston, 
Ontario. Later, he moved to Toronto and took advantage of a 
rich cultural moment, when the few square blocks around Spa- 
dina and College were becoming one of Canada’s most exciting 
cultural and artistic centers. Despite frequent travels abroad, 
Toronto remained his most intimate personal landscape. 

Cohen's most sustained attention to Jewish themes ap- 
peared in a trio of novels published in mid-career. Their 
themes were disparate: The Spanish Doctor (1984) explored 
the experience of Spanish *Marranos, while Nadine (1986) 
and Emotional Arithmetic (1990) focused on postwar Jew- 
ish identity, including the Holocaust. In the posthumously 
published Typing: A Life in 26 Keys (2000), Cohen expressed 
frustration with the Canadian reception of these books, sug- 
gesting that it was his foray into books with overtly Jewish 
themes that guaranteed them a chilly reception at home. The 
response of the Canadian literary establishment was abrupt 
and largely dismissive. 

Cohen's was not a career in any way circumscribed by 
Jewish upbringing, Jewish values, or Jewish literary influences. 
He swam in the waters of the late-1960s counterculture with- 
out completely committing himself to its idealism; he took 
part in the explosion of small press publishing in Toronto; and 
he guided the Canadian Writers’ Union. He is best known for 
a set of works dubbed his Salem novels, set in the countryside 
around Kingston, Ontario. He received acclaim for his final 
two novels, Last Seen (1996) and Elizabeth and After (1999). 
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COHEN, MAXWELL 


Other literary achievements include numerous excellent short 
stories, poetry, translations from French to English, and pop- 
ular children’s books, which he wrote under the pseudonym 
Teddy Jam. Typing takes the reader by surprise, with its recol- 
lection of the impact on Cohen of his immigrant grandparents 
and with its portrait of the particular struggle of one Jewish 
writer to find footing for himself in Canadian literature. 


[Norman Rawvin (2"4 ed.)] 


COHEN, MAXWELL (1910-1998), Canadian legal scholar 
and teacher, public servant, international jurist. Cohen 
grew up in a secular middle-class family in Winnipeg's 
North End, and received his B.A. (1930) and LL.B. (1934) 
from the University of Manitoba, and LL.M. (1936) from 
Northwestern University with a thesis on Habeas Corpus. 
In 1937-38 he was research fellow at Harvard Law School 
studying anti-trust law. This led to a position as counsel for the 
Combines Investigation Commission (1938-40) and with the 
Department of Munitions and Supply (1940-41). Following a 
year freelancing for the Christian Science Monitor and several 
Canadian journals, he joined the Canadian army, reaching 
the rank of major, and in 1945-46 was head of Economics 
and Political Science at the Khaki University for Canadian 
soldiers in England. Drawn to education, he joined McGill 
University Law School in 1946 where he became an innovative 
legal educator. As dean of the Law School (1964-69), he 
introduced the National Programme combining training 
in common and civil law, subsequently McGill Law School's 
most distinctive characteristic. An acknowledged expert in 
international, constitutional and labor law, in 1951 he was 
named special assistant to the director general of the UN 
Technical Assistance Program and in 1959-60 a member of 
the Canadian delegation to the uN. He was frequently called 
upon to chair public inquiries. 

Wartime revelations of Nazi atrocities and the birth of 
Israel awakened a sense of Jewish identity, and Cohen became 
very active in Montreal and national Jewish life, particularly 
through the Canadian Zionist Federation and Canadian Jewish 
Congress. As an English-speaking federalist in Quebec, he 
joined the Liberal Party and served as adviser on foreign and 
constitutional policies and relations with Israel in the 1950s. In 
1965 he hoped to run for election in the heavily Jewish Montreal 
federal riding of Mount Royal but withdrew his candidacy in 
favor of Pierre Elliott Trudeau. He went on to head a Special 
Committee on Hate Propaganda in 1965-66 and the Royal 
Commission on Labour Legislation in Newfoundland in 
1969-72 and was special counsel on constitutional law for the 
Government of New Brunswick (1967-70), president of the 
Quebec Advisory Council on the Administration of Justice 
(1972-74), and chair of the Federal Advisory Committee on 
the Law of the Sea (1971-74). From 1974 to 1979 he chaired 
the Canadian section of the International Joint Commission 
examining Canada-U.S. boundary waters. Leaving McGill as 
emeritus professor in 1978, he became professor of law and 
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COHEN, MORRIS 


scholar in residence at the University of Ottawa (1980-89) and 
adjunct professor at Carleton University. From 1981 to 1985 he 
represented Canada as ad hoc judge at the International Court 
of Justice, the Hague. A prolific writer throughout his career, 
the range and significance of his interests are apparent from 
the chapters he wrote in a 1993 Festschrift: international law, 
human rights, dispute settlement, public law, legal history, 
and the theory and practice of legal education. He received 
honors from the Canadian Bar Association, the Canadian 
Council of International Law, the Council of Christians and 
Jews, the Manitoba Bar Association, and Columbia University, 
and was awarded eight honorary doctorates and the Order of 
Canada (1976). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Kaplan and D. McRae (eds.), Law, Pol- 
icy, and International Justice: Essays in Honour of Maxwell Cohen 


(1993). 
[James Walker (24 ed.)] 


COHEN, MORRIS (i911-_), U.S. metallurgist. Born in Chel- 
sea, Mass., Cohen received his doctorate from the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology in 1936. He then joined the staff 
at MIT as an assistant professor, becoming an associate pro- 
fessor in 1941. He became professor of physical metallurgy in 
1946 and professor of materials science and engineering in 
1962. In 1975 he was nominated as Institute Professor at MIT 
and in 1982 Institute Professor Emeritus. During World War 11 
he was associate director of the Manhattan Project investigat- 
ing atomic fission. Among his many awards he received the 
National Medal of Science and Presidential Award in 1977. He 
wrote Heat Treatment of High Speed Steel (1946) and Titanium 
in Steel (1949). Cohen’s major works were published from 1962 
to 1983 in the fields of phase transformations, metallography, 
heat treatment of metals, diffusion in the solid state, thermo- 
dynamics of metal systems, mechanical behavior, tool steels, 
age-hardening of metals, and dimensional stability. In 1994 
he published Societal Issues in Materials Science and Technol- 
ogy, followed in 1995 by Societal Implications of Microalloy- 
ing Steels. 

[Gali Rotstein (24 ed.)] 


COHEN, MORRIS ABRAHAM (1887-1970), military ad- 
viser. Cohen was born in London and sent by his father to 
Canada at the age of 16. There he made a living as a ranch- 
hand, peddler, gambler, and real estate speculator, ultimately 
drifting to Edmonton, Alberta, where he became a ward boss 
in the Chinese quarter of the city. He lobbied successfully in 
1913 in the provincial legislature for the repeal of the head tax 
clause in the Chinese Immigration Act, an action that earned 
him the gratitude of the local Chinese population. 

In 1908 Cohen had become friendly with Sun Yat-sen, 
the Chinese nationalist leader then in exile. Cohen joined 
Sun Yat-sen in China as an aide in 1922, and later was also 
adviser to his successor, Chiang Kai-shek. Cohen helped or- 
ganize the Kuomintang Army, which awarded him the rank 
of general, and from 1926 to 1928 functioned in all but name 
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as the Nationalist war minister. He took part in military cam- 
paigns against both Communist rebels and the Japanese, and 
carried out several secret missions to Europe to purchase 
arms and organize support for the Nationalist forces. He was 
probably known as Two-Gun Cohen. In 1941 he was taken 
prisoner by the Japanese after their capture of Hong Kong 
and two years later he was repatriated to Canada. After 1949 
Cohen visited China several times in an attempt to reconcile 
the split Chinese factions. He subsequently settled in Man- 
chester, England. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Drage, The Life and Times of General Two- 
Gun Cohen (1954). 


COHEN, MORRIS RAPHAEL (1880-1947), U.S. natural- 
ist philosopher. Born in Minsk, Belorussia, Cohen went to 
New York at the age of 12. He studied at City College, and later 
with the Scottish philosopher Thomas Davidson. At Harvard 
University, where Cohen earned his doctorate, he studied 
under William James and Josiah Royce. Cohen, known as 
an outstanding teacher, was appointed professor of philoso- 
phy at City College in New York in 1912 and continued teach- 
ing there until 1938. From 1938 to 1941 he was professor of 
philosophy at the University of Chicago. He was president 
of the American Philosophical Association in 1928. In the 
later years of Cohen’s life, as a result of the rise of Nazism, 
he began to champion Jewish interests. In 1933 he founded the 
Conference on Jewish Relations, an organization that assumed 
responsibility for scientific research on Jewish problems. He 
relates the details of this organizations activity in his autobi- 
ography, A Dreamer’ Journey (1949), which also is valuable 
for its commentary on the Jews of Cohen’s generation. An 
early interest in the plight of the working class - his parents 
had actively participated in the Jewish workers’ movement 
in New York - eventually led Cohen to the study of legal 
philosophy. Reacting to the conservatism of American judges, 
who at that time tended to support anti-labor legislation, 
Cohen attacked the 18**-century concepts of natural law upon 
which this conservatism rested. He analyzed legislation strictly 
according to empirical criteria and his results were clearly 
socialistic; the sum of his work in this field is found in Law 
and the Social Order (1933). Cohen's naturalistic viewpoint 
and involvement with scientific methods as exemplified in 
his work in legal philosophy had been worked out earlier 
in his first, and perhaps most important, work, Reason and 
Nature: An Essay on the Meaning of Scientific Method (1931). 
An Introduction to Logic and Scientific Method (1934), writ- 
ten together with the American philosopher Ernest *Nagel, 
became a standard textbook in American universities and in 
the armed forces. A Preface to Logic (1945) is about the foun- 
dations of logic and its relation to the sciences. Cohen's inter- 
ests also include ethics and the philosophy of history. In his 
work The Meaning of Human History (1947) he develops the 
theory that human history is expressed by a cyclical process 
of fruition and degeneration, not by a lineal progression. The 
optimistic note in this otherwise discouraging view is that 
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Truth, despite its continuous repression and opposition, suc- 
ceeds in reasserting itself from time to time. Similar views 
are expressed in his collection of essays The Faith of a Liberal 
(1946). In 1939 Cohen founded the organ for Jewish social re- 
search, Jewish Social Studies. He was also one of the editors 
of the Journal of the History of Ideas. Reflections of a Wander- 
ing Jew, a collection of short essays on Judaism, was published 
posthumously in 1950. 

[Samuel Hugo Bergman] 


His son, FELIX (1907-1953), was a legal philosopher. Born in 
New York, he was a solicitor in the U.S. Department of the 
Interior, 1933-48. He wrote Ethical Systems and Legal Ideals 
(1933), Handbook of Federal Indian Law (1941), and Readings 
in Jurisprudence and Legal Philosophy, which he edited with 
M.R. Cohen (1951). After his death, a collection of Cohen’s ar- 
ticles was published as The Legal Conscience (1960), edited by 
L.K. Cohen and with a foreword by Felix *Frankfurter. The 
divisions of this work show the range of Cohen's interests: 
Logic, Law and Ethics, the Indian’s Quest for Justice, and the 
Philosophy of American Democracy. Like his father, Cohen 
was a legal realist, who insisted that law cannot escape deal- 
ing with ethics. 
[Richard H. Popkin] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A Tribute to Professor Morris Raphael Cohen: 
Teacher and Philosopher (1928); Feuer, in: Philosophy and Phenomeno- 
logical Research, 11 (1949-50), 471-85; S.W. Baron et al. (eds.), Free- 
dom and Reason: Studies in Philosophy and Jewish Culture in Memory 
of Morris Raphael Cohen (1951); M.A. Kuhn, Journal of the History 
of Ideas (1957), supplement; H. Cairns, in: Vanderbilt Law Review, 14 
(1960-61), 239-62; L. Rosenfield (Cohen), A Portrait of a Philosopher: 
Morris R. Cohen in Life and Letters (1962). 


COHEN, MORTIMER JOSEPH (1894-1972), U.S. rabbi and 
author. Cohen, who was born in New York City and educated 
in public schools in Charleston, South Carolina, and New 
York, earned his B.S. at the City College of New York (1915) 
and was ordained at the Jewish Theological Seminary in 1919. 
He served as rabbi of Congregation Beth Shalom in Philadel- 
phia. While serving as rabbi, he attended Dropsie College and 
earned his Ph.D. (1935). His thesis on Jacob Emden: A Man of 
Controversy was published in 1937 and described in its histori- 
cal, psychological, and sociological contexts the feud between 
*Emden and Jonathan *Eibeschuetz. 

Jews who had left older Orthodox and Conservative con- 
gregations formed Beth Shalom with 25 families, which under 
Cohen soon established itself as a Conservative congregation, 
putting up its first building in 1922. Established in the heart of 
Philadelphia's Jewish neighborhood in the aftermath of World 
War 1, it boldly moved out of the city after World War 11 when 
Cohen persuaded his congregation to follow the Jewish popu- 
lation into the nearby suburbs. At first, it only built an educa- 
tional and synagogue center in Elkins Park and services were 
conducted in the city and in the suburbs. As Jews moved to 
the suburbs in the 1950s, the suburban branch brought with 
it a new membership that sought to find full religious services 
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locally. Cohen then hit upon an innovative idea and the con- 
gregation commissioned Frank Lloyd Wright, a preeminent 
American non-Jewish architect, to design its new sanctuary. 
Working closely with Cohen, whom he credited as co-de- 
signer, Wright designed an exterior that represented Mount 
Sinai and an impressive interior. The American Institute of 
Architecture recognized the distinguished quality of the de- 
sign, adding greater visibility to the synagogue and prestige 
to the newly arrived Jews who commissioned such a brilliant 
building. A model of the synagogue is shown at *Beth Hate- 
futsoth, the Museum of the Diaspora, in Tel Aviv. 

As a writer, Cohen was editor of Pathways Through the 
Bible (1946), a popular condensation of the Bible for the gen- 
eral reader, which went through numerous editions and was 
translated into Spanish and Portuguese. He was one of the 
founders, and editor for six years, of the Jewish Welfare Board's 
In Jewish Bookland and The Jewish Book Annual. He was presi- 
dent of the Jewish Book Council and of the Philadelphia Board 
of Rabbis. A man of many talents, he also composed four 
oratorios with the congregation’s musical director Geda- 
liah Rabinowitz and wrote a number of plays. He also wrote 
on the design of the synagogue in Beth Shalom Synagogue: 
A Description and Interpretation (1959). His wife, Helen Kalik- 
man Cohen, co-authored with P.T. Davis the story of his col- 
laborative work with Wright in Together They Built a Moun- 
tain (1974). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Beth Shalom Story, 1919-1969 
(1969); P.S. Nadell, Conservative Judaism in America: A Biographical 
Dictionary and Sourcebook (1988). 


[Jack Reimer / Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


COHEN, NAOMI WIENER (1927-_), scholar of American 
Jewish history. Cohen was born in New York City and edu- 
cated at Hunter College and the Jewish Theological Seminary 
of America, receiving her Ph.D. in history from Columbia 
University in 1955. She taught for 30 years at Hunter College 
and the Graduate Center of the City of New York and also 
served as adjunct distinguished service professor at the Jew- 
ish Theological Seminary. In 1948, she married Gerson D. 
*Cohen, a historian who later became chancellor of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America. Following her retirement 
in 1996, Cohen moved to Israel. 

Cohen focused her research on various aspects of Ameri- 
can Jewish history. One special area of interest was the German 
Jewish community in the United States; scholarly works in this 
area includes A Dual Heritage: The Public Career of Oscar S. 
Straus (1969), Not Free to Desist: The American Jewish Com- 
mittee, 1906-1966 (1972), Encounter with Emancipation: The 
German Jews in the United States, 1830-1914 (1984), and Jacob 
H. Schiff: A Study in American Jewish Leadership (1999). Cohen 
addressed the distinctiveness of American Zionism in three 
books, including American Jews and the Zionist Idea (1975) and 
The Americanization of Zionism, 1897-1948 (2003). 

Cohen also made an important contribution with her 
work on the complex interaction between American Jews and 
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Christians and on the separation of church and state in the 
United States. Articles on the legal arguments made by Ameri- 
can Jews in defense of equal rights and religious freedom, as 
well as on their positions on religion in the public schools, 
appeared in the 1970s and 1980s, followed in Essential Papers 
on Jewish Christian Relations in the United States: Imagery and 
Reality (1990), an edited volume on Jewish-Christian relations 
in the United States. Jews in Christian America: The Pursuit of 
Religious Equality (1992), which details American Jews efforts 
simultaneously to secure equality in American life and to pro- 
tect their distinctive identity as non-Christians in a Christian 
country, is considered a landmark work on the separation of 
church and state. 

Cohen received numerous awards for her work, includ- 
ing the American Jewish Committee's Akiba Award for Schol- 
arship and Teaching; the Jewish Cultural Achievement Award 
in History; the National Federation for Jewish Culture Award 
in Historical Studies; and two National Jewish Book Awards 
for Jewish history. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Kaplan, “Cohen, Naomi W,’ in: P.E. Hy- 
man and D. Dash Moore (eds.), Jewish Women in America: An His- 
torical Encyclopedia, 1 (1997), 246-47. 


[Jennifer Sartori (2"4 ed.)] 


COHEN, NATALIE (1912- ), leading tennis player in the 
Southern United States and certified official of men’s and 
women’s tennis matches. Born in Atlanta, Georgia, the daugh- 
ter of Dewald A. and Meta Leinkauf Cohen, she began play- 
ing competitive tennis at age eight and continued tournament 
play until age 81, earning the sobriquet, “Atlanta's First Lady of 
Tennis.” At the University of California, Berkeley, where she 
earned a B.A. in political science, Cohen was president of the 
Women’s Athletic Association in 1934. Cohen won numerous 
titles in Atlanta, Georgia, and Southern Tennis Association 
championships. In 1954, at age 42, she won the Georgia state 
singles title and the Atlanta city and state doubles titles. She 
competed in doubles in the 1955 National Clay Court Tennis 
Championship in Atlanta, reaching the quarterfinal round. 

Cohen officiated for over 50 years as a United States Ten- 
nis Association stadium umpire and referee. Overcoming en- 
trenched gender boundaries, Cohen became the first woman 
to serve as a chair umpire for a men’s National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Association championship, and she was the first Southern 
woman to serve as a chair umpire at the Forest Hills Tennis 
Championships, the annual U.S. tennis championship. Dur- 
ing her career she was chair of umpires for the Southern and 
Georgia Tennis Associations. Cohen received the Marlbor- 
ough Award from World Tennis (founded by Gladys *Held- 
man) in 1962 and was selected Umpire of the Year by both the 
Southern and Georgia Tennis Associations. She was inducted 
in the Southern Tennis Hall of Fame and the Georgia Sports 
Hall of Fame for her distinguished career in tennis. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Asher, “How She Played the Game,’ in: 
Georgia Trend, 19 (Jan. 2004), 114; J. Cook (ed.), “Cohen, Natalie,” in 
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Who’ Who in Tennis (1983), 145; B.H. Weiner, “Cohen, Natalie? in: 
PE. Hyman and D. Dash Moore (eds.), Jewish Women in America: 
An Historical Encyclopedia, 1 (1997), 247-48. 


[Linda J. Borish (2"4 ed.)] 


COHEN, NATHAN (1923-1971), Canadian critic and jour- 
nalist. Cohen was born in Sydney, Nova Scotia, and gradu- 
ated in English from Mt. Allison University. Attracted to the 
left, Cohen entered journalism as a reporter for the labor press 
in Cape Breton. Moving to Toronto, he wrote for a number 
of newspapers and journals including the English-language 
pages of the leftist Vokhnblat and Canadian Jewish Weekly. By 
the late 1940s, Cohen's interests shifted from political journal- 
ism to arts review, particularly theater criticism. Increasingly 
respected for his uncompromising pursuit of artistic excel- 
lence, he became Canada’s foremost arts and theater critic, 
eventually gaining an international reputation for the quality 
of his comments. Regarded by many as irascible and icono- 
clastic, his theater reviews and criticism were seldom shy 
about what lay behind the theater’s facade. 

No elitist when it came to the arts, Cohen's voice became 
familiar across Canada as a broadcast critic for cBc and for 
ten years as radio and television moderator of Fighting Words, 
a freewheeling program of social and political debate. With 
a well-earned reputation as broadcaster and print journalist 
who helped chart the course of Canadian theater, in 1959 
Cohen became drama critic and entertainment editor for the 
Toronto Star, the largest circulation newspaper in Canada, 
an association he maintained until his death. Cohen was also 
a fluent Yiddishist who was known in Jewish circles for his 
translations of Yiddish poetry and prose. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: W.E. Edmonstone, Nathan Cohen: The Mak- 
ing of a Critic (1977). 
[Harold Troper (2"4 ed.)] 


COHEN, NATHAN EDWARD (1909-2001), U.S. social 
work educator. Born in Derry, New Hampshire, Cohen took 
his doctorate at Harvard. He worked as executive director 
of the Roxbury y.M.H.A., Boston, with the Jewish Commu- 
nity Welfare Fund in Springfield, Massachusetts, and as the 
director of various divisions of the National Jewish Welfare 
Board. 

He became a professor at Columbia University’s New 
York School of Social Work in 1954 and served as associate 
dean from 1955 to 1958. He co-founded the National Council 
on Social Work Education, helping to shape curricula across 
the country. He was then appointed dean of the School of Ap- 
plied Social Sciences at Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, of which he became vice president in 1963. In 1958, as 
a professor at Western (now part of Case Western Reserve), 
Cohen led a group of students to Selma, Alabama, to march 
with Martin Luther King, Jr. 

In 1964 he was appointed professor of social welfare at 
the University of California at Los Angeles. Cohen formed a 
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team of researchers to investigate the social causes underlying 
the Watts riot of 1965, writing “The Los Angeles Riot Study.” 
He served as dean of ucia’s School of Social Welfare from 
1964 to 1979. Cohen stressed that professional social work 
must contribute to changes in society by leadership and action 
and that social services are an enduring function of the social 
economy. Cohen was chairman of the National Conference of 
Social Welfare and was the co-founder and president of the 
National Association of Social Workers. At Berkeley, he and 
his wife, Sylvia, founded the Association for Lifelong Learn- 
ing. Practicing what he preached, Cohen continued to lead 
current events discussions until 2000 at age 90. 

His writings include Social Work in the American Tra- 
dition (1958); The Citizen Volunteer, which he edited (1960); 
Social Work and Social Problems (1964); and The Los Angeles 
Riots: A Socio-Psychological Study (1970) as well as many ar- 
ticles in professional journals and collections such as Social 
Work and The Social Welfare Forum. At UCLA a foundation 
for the Nathan E. Cohen Doctoral Student Award in Social 
Welfare has been established. 


[Jacob Neusner / Ruth Beloff (2"¢ ed.)] 


COHEN, PAUL JOSEPH (1934- ), U.S. mathematician. 
Born in New Jersey, Cohen was a student at Brooklyn Col- 
lege from 1950 to 1953 and he received his M.Sc. in 1954 and 
his Ph.D in 1958 from the University of Chicago. From 1959 
to 1961 he was a fellow at the Institute for Advanced Study at 
Princeton and in 1961 he was appointed to the faculty at Stan- 
ford University. In 1964 became a professor of mathematics 
at Stanford University. At the same time Cohen received the 
Bocher Memorial Prize from the American Mathematical So- 
ciety, and in 1966 Cohen was awarded the Fields Medal for his 
fundamental work on the foundations of set theory. Cohen 
used a technique called “forcing” to prove the independence 
in set theory of the axiom of choice and of the generalized 
continuum hypothesis. Cohen's main interests were set theory, 
harmonic analysis, and partial differential equations. He wrote 
Set Theory and the Continuum Hypothesis (1966). 


[Bracha Rager (274 ed.)] 


COHEN, SIR PHILIP (1945- ), British biochemist. Cohen 
was born in Edgware, Middlesex, and earned his B.Sc. (1966) 
and Ph.D., under the supervision of Michael Rosemeyer 
(1969), in biochemistry from University College, London. 
After a postdoctoral fellowship with Edmond Fischer at the 
University of Washington, Seattle (1969-1971), he joined the 
staff of the University of Dundee, where he progressed to full 
professor (1981) and Royal Society Research Professor (from 
1984). He also became director of the Medical Research Coun- 
cil Protein Phosphorylation Unit and the University’s School 
of Life Sciences. Cohen's research centered on kinases, large 
families of enzymes which attach phosphate to proteins, and 
protein phosphatases, enzymes which have the opposite effect. 
He made pioneering contributions to elucidating these sys- 
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tems, which provide signals regulating normal cell behavior 
and which are perturbed in many diseases, including cancer 
and rheumatoid arthritis. In particular, his group identified 
the enzymes which control the conversion of blood glucose to 
tissue glycogen and have major implications for understand- 
ing diabetes. These discoveries are being applied to the design 
of novel drugs for treating diseases such as diabetes and can- 
cer. His publications are currently the world’s second most 
cited in biology and biochemistry. His many honors include 
election to the Royal Society of London (1984), knighthood 
(1998), and the Bristol-Myers Squibb Award (2002). In 2005 
he became president of the British Biochemical Society. His 
leadership had a major influence in transforming a depressed 
area of Scotland into a center of scientific and biotechnologi- 
cal excellence. He also delivered many major lectures to Israeli 
academic institutions. 


[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.) 


COHEN, PHILIP MELVIN (1808-1879), pharmacist and 
civic leader in Charleston, South Carolina. Cohen, born in 
Charleston, was the son of Philip Cohen, lieutenant in the 
War of 1812. During the Second Seminole War Cohen served 
as surgeon to a detachment of troops in Charleston Harbor 
(1836). In 1838 he became city apothecary. He was a member of 
the city board of health (1843-49), and its chairman (1850-54). 
Cohen was a director of the Bank of the State of South Caro- 
lina (1849-55). He was one of the citizens who served as hon- 

orary guard at the funeral of John C. Calhoun in 1850. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Elzas, Jews of South Carolina (1905), 189. 
[Thomas J. Tobias] 


COHEN, PHILIP PACY (1908-1993), U.S. biochemist. 
Cohen was born in Derry, New Hampshire. He studied sci- 
ence at Tufts University, Boston, and received his Ph.D. in 
physiological chemistry in 1937 and M.D. in 1938 from the 
University of Wisconsin. His main interests were transamina- 
tion reactions, nitrogen metabolism, and urea synthesis, in- 
cluding developmental aspects of these processes, on which he 
became a world authority. After graduating, he worked with 
Hans Krebs in Sheffield, England, and at Yale University before 
returning to the University of Wisconsin in 1941. He became a 
full professor in 1947 and Harold Bradley Professor of Physi- 
ological Chemistry in 1968. His administrative skills were also 
highly regarded. He was elected to the National Academy of 
Sciences and was a member of many key scientific committees 
in the U.S. and abroad responsible for research and education. 
He had strong research and organizational links with Mexico 
and many South American and Asian countries. 


[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


COHEN, ROBERT (1889-1939), French historian of ancient 
Greece. He served in the French Army in World War 1, was 
seriously wounded, and was decorated for bravery. Cohen 
taught at the Lycée Henri rv in Paris. He collaborated with his 
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former teacher, Gustave Glotz, and Pierre Roussel on the four 
volumes of the Histoire générale dealing with Greece (Histoire 
grecque, 1926-38). Other works include La Grece et Phellénisa- 
tion du monde antique (1934) and Athénes, une démocratie de 
sa naissance a sa mort (1936). Cohen's work is distinguished 
by an appreciation of the importance of ancillary disciplines 
and exhaustive bibliographies to historical studies. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dictionnaire de Biographie Frangaise, 9 
(1961), s.v.; Revue des études grecques, 52 (1939), 25. 


[Irwin L. Merker] 


COHEN, SIR ROBERT WALEY (1877-1952), British in- 
dustrialist and Jewish communal leader. He was the son of 
Nathaniel Cohen, who pioneered labor exchanges and uni- 
versity appointment boards in Britain, and of Julia, daughter 
of Jacob Waley. In 1901 he joined the staff of Shell Company 
under the future Viscount *Bearsted and represented the 
company in the negotiations which led to its amalgamation 
with the Royal Dutch Petroleum Company. For many years 
he was, in effect, second in command of “The Group.” Dur- 
ing World War 1 Waley Cohen played a vital part in ensuring 
the supply of fuel oil to the Allies and was knighted for his 
services in 1920. 

He rose to high office in the Anglo-Jewish community 
and was in turn treasurer, vice president, and president of the 
*United Synagogue. His concept of the overriding role of the 
lay leadership brought him into constant conflict with the 
chief rabbi, J.H. *Hertz, who believed that the traditional au- 
thority of the rabbinate must be paramount. The conflict was 
exacerbated by the incompatibility of two dominant person- 
alities. Waley Cohen was largely responsible for establishing in 
1919 the Jewish War Memorial (later Jewish Memorial Coun- 
cil) for improving religious and educational conditions in the 
Anglo-Jewish community. In 1942 he was one of the founders 
of the Council of Christians and Jews. In spite of some col- 
laboration with Chaim *Weizmann in the 1920s, he remained 
basically opposed to political Zionism, though he contributed 
to the economic development of Palestine as chairman of the 
Economic Board for Palestine and of the Palestine Corpora- 
tion. It was he who selected the site for the Haifa oil refinery. 
His son SIR BERNARD WALEY-COHEN (1914-1991) was lord 
mayor of London 1960-61, when he was named a baronet. He 
was a vice president of the United Synagogue. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Henriques, Sir Robert Waley Cohen (1966). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


[Vivian David Lipman] 


COHEN, ROSE GOLLUP (1880-19252), U.S. author and 
memoirist, was born in Belarus, the eldest child of Abraham 
(Avrom) Gollup, a tailor, and his wife, Annie (maiden name 
unknown). Rose immigrated with an aunt to New York City 
in 1892, joining her father, who had arrived in 1890. The rest 
of the family followed a year later. Cohen's 1918 autobiogra- 
phy, Out of the Shadow (rep. 1995), offers a rich account of her 
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childhood in Russia, immigration to the United States, and 
life in New York City’s Lower East Side, including a detailed 
view of sweatshop garment work. She recounts union organiz- 
ing in her shop, her attendance at a mass union meeting, and 
joining a union, probably the United Hebrew Trades. She also 
describes a brief stint as a domestic servant, her rejection of 
an arranged marriage, and increasing health problems. Dur- 
ing one illness, Lillian *Wald, the noted settlement worker, 
visited Cohen’s home and sent her to uptown Presbyterian 
Hospital where she met wealthy non-Jews who sponsored 
summer outings for immigrant children. Cohen worked suc- 
cessive summers at a Connecticut retreat, and, like other im- 
migrants found herself torn between Old World traditions and 
broader American culture. Wald also referred Rose Gollup to 
a cooperative shirtwaist shop under the direction of Leonora 
O’Reilly, later a board member of the National Women’s Trade 
Union League. When O’Reilly began teaching at the Manhat- 
tan Trade School for Girls in 1902, she recruited Rose Gollup 
as her assistant. 

Little is known about Cohen's later life. She married 
Joseph Cohen and stopped working upon the birth of her 
daughter, Evelyn. She continued her education after mar- 
riage, attending classes at Breadwinners’ College at the Edu- 
cational Alliance, the Rand School, and University Extension 
at Columbia University. In addition to her enthusiastically 
received autobiography, which also appeared in French and 
Russian translations, Cohen wrote eight short pieces pub- 
lished in New York and Philadelphia magazines between 1918 
and 1922. A short story, “Natalka’s Portion,” was reprinted six 
times, appearing in the prestigious Best Short Stories of 1922. 
In 1923 and 1924 Cohen attended the MacDowell Colony in 
Peterborough, New Hampshire, where she met the American 
impressionist painter Lilla Cabot Perry and the poet Edwin 
Arlington Robinson. An untimely death, perhaps a suicide, 
cut short her promising literary career. Her autobiography 
survives as her legacy, a moving account of a cultural jour- 
ney shared with many other Jewish immigrant women at the 
turn of the 19" century. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Dublin, Introduction to Out of the Shadow 
(1995); L. O’Reilly, “Rahel and ‘Out of the Shadow,” in: Life and Labor 
(May 1919), 103-5; A. Yezierska, “Wild Winter Love,’ in: Century Mag- 
azine 113 (Feb. 1927): 485-91. 


[Thomas Dublin (24 ed.)] 


COHEN, RUTH LOUISA (1906-1991), British economist, 
specializing in the field of agricultural economics. The grand- 
daughter of Louis Lionel *Cohen, she was educated at Newn- 
ham College, Cambridge, and was a teaching fellow at Stanford 
and Cornell universities in the U.S. from 1930 to 1932. Upon 
her return to England, she became a research officer of the Ag- 
ricultural Economics Research Institute at Oxford (1933-39). 
She returned to Newnham College in 1939 and served as its 
principal from 1954 until 1972. She was chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Provincial Agricultural Economics in 1957. In addi- 
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tion to numerous articles, her writings include History of Milk 
Prices (1936) and Economics of Agriculture (1939). 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


[Joachim O. Ronall] 


COHEN, SAMUEL HERBERT (1918-1969), Australian labor 
politician. Born in Bankstown, New South Wales, of Russian 
Jewish parents, Cohen practiced law in Melbourne, becom- 
ing a queen's counsel in 1961. He was a member of the Vic- 
toria Central Executive and of the Australian Labor Party’s 
foreign affairs and defense committee. Cohen was elected to 
the Senate in 1961 (the first Jew elected to the Australian Sen- 
ate) and became deputy leader of the labor opposition party 
there in 1967. He was Labor spokesman on education, and 
was responsible for the party’s state aid program in the 1969 
elections. From his youth he was involved in Jewish commu- 
nity affairs, particularly in combating antisemitism, and was 
a patron of Montefiore homes and welfare projects. A leftist 
and an early opponent of the Vietnam War, in 1962 Cohen be- 
came involved in a fierce controversy within the Melbourne 
Jewish community when he failed to support an opposition 
measure condemning Soviet antisemitism, arguing that So- 
viet Jews enjoyed equal rights. Cohen's stance sparked consid- 
erable outrage in sections of the Jewish community. Despite 
this incident, Cohen was much respected and his early death 
at only 51 was widely regretted. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Australian Jewish News (Oct. 10, 1969), 3. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Mendes, “The Senator Sam Cohen Affair: 
Soviet Anti-Semitism, the ALP, and the 1961 Federal Election,’ in: 
Labor History, 57 (2000), 179-97; idem., “Samuel Herbert Cohen,’ in: 
Biographical Dictionary of the Australian Senate, vol. 3 (2006); W.D. 
Rubinstein, Australia 11, index. 


COHEN, SASHA (Alexandra Pauline; 1984-_), U.S. Olympic 
figure skater. Cohen was born in Westwood, California, and 
named after Alexandra Rajefrejk, the favorite ballerina of her 
mother, a native of the Ukraine. Cohen began skating at age 
seven after first starting with gymnastics at age five and pro- 
gressing to level five of the sport's 10 levels. She decided to take 
skating seriously at age 10, working first with coach Yvonne 
Nicks and then with Yvonne's husband, John Nicks. Cohen 
placed second at the U.S. Junior Championships in 1999, and 
shocked the skating world by placing first in the short program 
at the U.S. Senior Championships in 2000, and second over- 
all to World Champion Michelle Kwan. A back injury limited 
Cohen to only two competitions in the 2000-1 season, but she 
bounced back to place second at the U.S. Championships in 
2002, again behind Kwan. This landed her a spot on the U.S. 
Olympic team for the games in Salt Lake City, where Cohen 
sat next to President George W. Bush at the opening ceremo- 
nies and made national news when she asked him to talk on 
her cell phone to her mother. Cohen then finished fourth be- 
hind Sarah Hughes, Russian Irina Slutskaya, and Kwan, in a 
controversial competition that some felt should have included 
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Cohen among the medal winners. Cohen then competed in her 
first World Championships, where she placed fourth. She won 
her first major international title at the 2003 Grand Prix Final, 
and placed fourth overall at the 2003 World Championships. A 
supreme stylist, she won silver medals at the 2004 Grand Prix 
Final and, despite coaching changes made directly beforehand, 
at the 2004 and 2005 World Championships. She placed second 
after Kwan at the U.S. Championships in January 2005, her oth- 
erwise flawless performance marred when she fell on a triple 
lutz jump and put her hand down on a triple loop. Cohen won 
a silver medal at the 2006 Winter Olympics. Her autobiogra- 
phy, Sasha Cohen: Fire on Ice, was published in 2005. 


[Elli Wohlgelernter (2"4 ed.)] 


COHEN, SAUL BERNARD (1925-_), U.S. geographer and 
educator. Cohen, the son of a Hebrew teacher, was born in 
Malden, Mass., and studied at Harvard University, where he 
obtained his doctorate in 1955. He taught at Boston Univer- 
sity from 1952 to 1964, and in 1965 became the director and a 
professor of the Graduate School of Geography at Clark Uni- 
versity in Worcester, Mass. In 1967 he became the dean. He 
served as president of Queens College of the City University 
of New York (1978-85), and then for ten years as professor of 
geography at Hunter College, also of cuny. Among his many 
appointments was that of coordinator and co-chairman of the 
United States—Israel Geographic Research symposium held in 
Jerusalem in 1969. A member of the American Geographical 
Society, Cohen specialized in the economic and political ge- 
ography of the Middle East. He was a visiting professor at the 
U.S. Naval War College and the Hebrew University of Jeru- 
salem, and served as consultant on geography to the National 
Science Foundation. His fieldwork took him to Israel, Puerto 
Rico, Sweden, and Venezuela. 

Cohen served on numerous government committees de- 
voted to educational improvement. From his arrival in New 
York in 1978, he was involved in various city and state pol- 
icy committees. He was elected to the New York State Board 
of Regents in 1993 and chaired the Elementary, Middle, and 
Secondary Committee when it established new academic 
standards for the schools (1995-98). He chaired the Regents 
Committee on Higher Education and led the effort to reform 
teacher education. 

Cohen received awards from the Association of Ameri- 
can Geographers (1965 and 1979). In 1990 and 1992 his work 
was recognized as Best Content Article by The Journal of Geog- 
raphy. In 1994 the National Geographical Society named him 
Distinguished Geography Educator, and in 1998 he received 
the Rowman and Littlefield’s Author Laureate Award. 

In 2004 Cohen received an honorary doctorate from the 
University of Haifa. Acknowledged for having laid the foun- 
dations for the field of political geography, he was praised for 
“his wide-ranging and in-depth scientific contribution to the 
study of political geography; his educational and public activ- 
ity to advance the teaching of geography; his societal involve- 
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ment and dedication to the Jewish community in the United 
States; and his support of academe in Israel.” 

He was editor of The Oxford World Atlas (1973), served as 
geographic consultant for the fifth edition of The Columbia En- 
cyclopedia (1993), and was editor of The Columbia Gazetteer of 
the World (1998). Among his publications are Geography and 
Politics in a World Divided (1963, 1964, 1973); American Geog- 
raphy - Problems and Prospects (1968); Jerusalem - Bridging 
the Four Walls (1977); Jerusalem Undivided (1980); The Geo- 
politics of Israel’s Border Question (1986); and Geopolitics of the 
World System (2002). 


[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


COHEN, SELMA JEANNE (1920- ), U.S. dance historian. 
Cohen taught at New York City’s High School of Performing 
Arts and later at the Connecticut College School of Dance. 
She wrote on dance for the New York Times and the Saturday 
Review and edited The Modern Dance - Seven Statements of 
Belief (1966). She was co-founder with A.J. Pischl of Dance 
Perspectives magazine (1959) as a series of monographs; she 
continued as sole editor from 1965 until 1976 and was the ed- 
itor of the Dance Department of the Encyclopaedia Judaica. 
She was the founding editor of the International Encyclopedia 
of Dance published in 1998, which crowned her initiatives on 
behalf of dance scholarship. 


[Amnon Shiloah (2"4 ed.)] 


COHEN, SEYMOUR J. (1922-2001), U.S. Conservative rabbi. 
Cohen was born in New York City, ordained at the Jewish 
Theological Seminary in 1946, and earned a Ph.D. in eco- 
nomics from the University of Pittsburgh in 1953. He studied 
at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem in pre-Israel Palestine 
and worked with Holocaust survivors in Italy and France 
(1946-47). Cohen served as rabbi of the Patchogue Jewish 
Community Center in Patchogue, New York (1947-51) and 
Bnai Israel, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania (1951-61), before tak- 
ing the pulpit at the formerly Reconstructionist Anshe Emet 
Synagogue in Chicago in 1961, a post he held for 29 years be- 
fore being appointed rabbi emeritus. Cohen joined with other 
neighborhood clergy and resisted the temptation to flee the 
city and was instrumental in the congregation’s remaining in 
Chicago and thus in stabilizing the renewal of the neighbor- 
hood. Although considered a scholar-rabbi and compelling 
orator, Cohen was also a gifted pastor who devoted much time 
and considerable energy to serving the needs of his congre- 
gants and others. 

Cohen rose to the highest positions of leadership in sev- 
eral major American Jewish organizations. While serving as 
chairman of the American Jewish Conference on Soviet Jewry, 
he led the first Eternal Light Vigil for Soviet Jews in Wash- 
ington D.C. (1965). As president of the Synagogue Council 
of America (1965-67), he worked to further Jewish-Christian 
relations and was founding co-chairman of the Interreligious 
Committee Against Poverty. As president of the Rabbinical 
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Assembly (1980-82), he introduced a number of services ben- 
efiting working rabbis. 

Also known as a scholar, Cohen edited and translated 
the Hebrew classics Orchot Tzadikkim: The Ways of the Righ- 
teous (1969, 19827); Sefer Hayashar: The Book of the Righteous 
(1973), and Iggeret Ha-Kodesh: The Holy Letter (1976). He pub- 
lished two collections of sermons, A Time to Speak (1968) and 
Form, Fire and Ashes (1978), and wrote the book Affirming Life 
(1986). He was also the co-author (with Byron L. Sherwin) of 
How to Be a Jew: Ethical Teachings of Judaism (1982). In 1991, 
Abraham J. Karp, Louis Jacobs, and Chaim Zalman Dimitro- 
vsky edited a Festschrift in his honor: Threescore and Ten: Es- 
says in Honor of Rabbi Seymour J. Cohen on the Occasion of 
His Seventieth Birthday. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: PS. Nadell, Conservative Judaism in America: 
A Biographical Dictionary and Sourcebook (1988). 


[Bezalel Gordon (2™4 ed.)] 


COHEN, SEYMOUR STANLEY (1917-_), U.S. biochemist. 
Cohen was born in Brooklyn, New York, and received a B.Sc. 
degree at CCNY in 1936 and a Ph.D. at Columbia University 
College of Physicians and Surgeons in 1941. He was a Na- 
tional Research Council Fellow in plant virology with Wen- 
dell Stanley at the Rockefeller Institute and then explored the 
properties of the typhus vaccine for the Army during World 
War 11. In 1945 and 1946 he began his biochemical studies 
of bacteriophage multiplication in the Department of Pedi- 
atrics of the University of Pennsylvania. Following research 
with André Lwoff at the Pasteur Institute in Paris in 1947 and 
1948, and research and teaching at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, he was appointed American Cancer Society (Acs) Re- 
search Professor of Biochemistry in 1957, and chairman of the 
Department of Therapeutic Research in 1963. After initiating 
studies on nucleoside analogues and on polyamines, he con- 
tinued work on these subjects from 1971 to 1976 as ACS Pro- 
fessor of Microbiology at the University of Colorado Medical 
School, and from 1976 to 1985 as Distinguished Professor of 
Pharmacology at the State University of New York at Stony 
Brook. In 1985 he retired to Woods Hole, Massachusetts. His 
studies on plant and bacterial viruses led to discoveries on the 
structure, composition, and metabolism of viral nucleic ac- 
ids. He was the codiscoverer of a new phage pyrimidine and 
its biosynthesis, thereby describing a new set of viral func- 
tions, which were presented in his 1968 book Virus-Induced 
Enzymes. This phenomenon has become significant in viral 
reproduction generally and a key to the treatment of human 
viral diseases such as Arps, herpes infections, and influenza. 
Cohen’s studies with polyamines resulted in two books, An 
Introduction to the Polyamines, presented at the College de 
France in 1970, and A Guide to the Polyamines (1998). Cohen 
was elected to the American National Academy of Sciences in 
1967. In later years he took a working interest in the history of 
early American science. 


[Sharon Zrachya (2"¢ ed.)] 
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COHEN, SHALOM BEN JACOB (1772-1845), Hebrew 
writer, poet, and editor. Born in Mezhirech, Poland, he stud- 
ied German and read the new Hebrew literature, particularly 
*Ha-Meiassef. His first book, Mishlei Agur (1799), was a col- 
lection of Hebrew fables in rhyme, with German translation, 
aimed at teaching Jewish children simple and clear Hebrew. 
Cohen went to Berlin in 1789 and taught in the Hinnukh 
Ne’arim school and in private homes. After the publication 
of several works he renewed the publication of Ha-Meassef 
and served as its editor (1809-11). In 1813 Cohen left Germany, 
spent a short period in Amsterdam, and moved to London 
where he tried unsuccessfully to establish a Jewish school. In 
London, in 1815, he printed his catechism, Shorshei Emunah 
(with an English translation by Joshua van Oven), in which 
he stressed the divinity of the Written and Oral Law and its 
immutability. From London, Cohen moved to Hamburg (1816 
or 1817), where he spent three controversy-laden years. In a 
posthumously published poem he attacked the hypocrisy of 
the “reformists” for their lack of religious belief and national 
feelings and considered the establishment of the Reform tem- 
ple in Hamburg an act of blasphemy. However, he refrained 
from public intervention on this controversy. In 1820 Cohen 
was invited by Anton Schmid to serve as head proofreader in 
the Hebrew section of his printing press in Vienna where he 
remained for 16 years. In 1821 Cohen established the annual 
*Bikkurei ha-Ittim, three issues of which appeared under his 
editorship. In 1834 he published his poetic work, Nir David, a 
description of the life of King David, one of the first romantic 
works in Hebrew literature. In 1836 Cohen returned to Ham- 
burg, where he lived until his death. His last extensive work 
was Kore ha-Dorot, a history of the Jewish people (1838). His 
other works include: Mattaei Kedem al Admat Zafon (1807), 
poetry; Amal ve-Tirzah (1812), an allegorical and utopian 
drama, a sequel to M.H. Luzzatto’s La- Yesharim Tehillah; and 
Ketav Yosher (1820), a literary miscellany. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Klausner, Sifrut, 1 (1960), 275-90; R. Mahler, 
Divrei Yemei Yisrael, 1, pt. 2 (1954), 275-9; Zinberg, Sifrut, 5 (1959), 
267-71; 6 (1960), 25f; J.L. Landau, Short Lectures on Modern Hebrew 
Literature (1939), 121-34; Waxman, Literature, 3 (1960), 153-8. 


[Gedalyah Elkoshi] 


COHEN, SHAYE J.D. (1949- ), leading historian of Jews 
and Judaism in the world of late antiquity. Cohen received his 
B.A. from Yeshiva College (1970), rabbinic ordination from 
the Jewish Theological Seminary (1974), and his Ph.D. from 
Columbia University (1975). He taught at the Jewish Theologi- 
cal Seminary (1974-91), where he also served as dean of the 
Graduate School, and at Brown University (1991-2001), where 
he served as Ungerleider Professor of Judaic Studies and di- 
rector of the program in Judaic studies. From 2001 he served 
as Littauer Professor of Hebrew Literature and Philosophy at 
Harvard University. 

Cohen is the author or editor of nine books, including 
From the Maccabees to the Mishnah (1987), which is widely 
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used as a textbook in colleges and adult education courses, and 
‘The Beginnings of Jewishness (1999), and dozens of articles. 

The focus of Cohen’s research is the boundary between 
Jews and gentiles and between Judaism and its surrounding 
cultures. What makes a Jew a Jew, and what makes a non-Jewa 
non-Jew? Can a non-Jew become a Jew, and, if so, how, and can 
a Jew become a non-Jew, and, if so, how? How does the Jewish 
boundary between Jew and non-Jew compare with the Jew- 
ish boundary between male Jew and female Jew? Building on 
sources in Hebrew, Aramaic, Greek, and Latin, Cohen argues 
for the fluidity of identity markers in the ancient world. He 
also insists that the Jewish reaction to Hellenism in antiquity 
and to Christianity from ancient to modern times consisted 
of both resistance and accommodation, and both stances had 
a far-reaching influence on the history of Judaism. 


[Jay Harris (24 ed.)] 


COHEN, SHLOMO (1947- ), Israeli attorney. Born in Tel 
Aviv, Cohen received LL.B. (1971) and LL.M. (1973) degrees 
from Tel Aviv University Law School and LL.N and J.S.D. 
degrees from New York University School of Law (1976 and 
1978). He is the founder of Dr. Shlomo Cohen & Co., a law 
firm specializing in intellectual property and served as ad- 
junct professor (intellectual property) at New York Univer- 
sity School of Law (1976-95), the Hebrew University School 
of Law (1980-92), and the Tel Aviv University School of Law 
(from 1988). He has written extensively in the field of intellec- 
tual property and chaired the Justice Ministry Committee to 
revise the Registered Design Act. He also served on the Justice 
Ministry Committee to revise the Patents and Copyright Acts 
and founded the Israeli Chapter of the International Licens- 
ing Executives Society (LES) and served as its president from 
1994. He was a member of the Israeli Civil Rights Association, 
serving on its board for two terms, and was a founding mem- 
ber of Betselem, the human rights watch organization. Cohen 
was a member of the Israeli Bar Association from 1971. As its 
president (from 1999), he initiated a pro bono program and 
an annual evaluation survey by lawyers of judges and other 
programs. He was also a member of the Israeli Forum (an or- 
ganization dealing with Israeli-Diaspora relations), serving 
on its board in 1988 to 1992. 


[Leon Fine (2"4 ed.)] 


COHEN, SIMON (Sam; 1890-1977). South-West African 
businessman who was known as the “uncrowned king of 
South-West Africa” by reason of his extensive commercial 
and financial interests. Born in Russia and educated in Lon- 
don, he went to South Africa as a child with his father. In 
1906 he went to Swakopmund, in South-West Africa (then 
a German colony), to run his father’s store. After the South 
African occupation of the territory he settled, in 1916, in the 
capital, Windhoek, where he built up a large business organi- 
zation, comprising commercial, industrial, agricultural, min- 
ing, transport, and fishing concerns, which spread to South 
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Africa, Rhodesia, and other neighboring countries. His energy 
and enterprise played a pioneering role in furthering the eco- 
nomic development of South-West Africa, a mandated terri- 
tory under South African control. Cohen was an honorary life 
president of the Windhoek Hebrew Congregation. 


[Louis Hotz] 


COHEN, STANLEY (1922- ), U.S. biochemist and Nobel 
Prize laureate. Cohen was born in Brooklyn, New York. After 
studying at Brooklyn College (B.A., 1943) and Oberlin Col- 
lege (M.A., 1945), he received his Ph.D. in biochemistry from 
the University of Michigan in 1948. From then until 1952 he 
worked at the University of Colorado. Cohen then proceeded 
to Washington University in St. Louis in 1952 where he was a 
fellow of the American Cancer Society. There he worked with 
Dr. Rita *Levi-Montalcini and they isolated the protein which 
is recognized as the nerve growth factor (NGF). In 1959 Cohen 
moved to Vanderbilt University as an assistant professor of 
biochemistry, where he discovered epidermal growth factor 
(EGE), which oversees cell development in the skin. In 1986 
he shared the Nobel Prize with Levi-Montalcini for physiol- 
ogy and medicine for having “opened new fields of widespread 
importance to basic science with these discoveries.” 

Cohen remained at Washington University until 1967 
when he became a professor of biochemistry at Vanderbilt 
University. He was an American Cancer Society research 
professor in 1976 and in 1986 a distinguished professor. He 
was a member of the National Academy of Science. He and 
Dr. Levi-Montalcini were also the co-recipients of the 1986 
Lasker Award. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Le Prix Nobel. 


COHEN, STANLEY N. (1935-_ ), U.S. geneticist. Cohen was 
born in Perth Amboy, New Jersey. He graduated from Rutgers 
University with a degree in biology and as an M.D. from the 
Pennsylvania School of Medicine (1960). After research train- 
ing at the National Institutes of Health, Bethesda, he joined the 
faculty of Stanford University (1968), where his appointments 
included chairman of the Department of Genetics and then 
professor of genetics and medicine and director of the S.N. 
Cohen Laboratory. His early research dealt with the ability of 
plasmids to alter the properties of the bacteria they colonize, 
a subject of fundamental importance to the development of 
antibiotic resistance. His pioneering research interests in- 
volved isolating, cloning, and propagating mammalian genes 
in other species, including bacteria (also known as recombi- 
nant technology). This work laid the foundation for biotech- 
nological techniques enabling the production of large quan- 
tities of pure proteins for diagnostic and medicinal purposes. 
His many honors include the Lasker Award (1980), the Wolf 
Prize (1981), the Albany Medical Center Prize (2004), election 
to the U.S. National Academy of Sciences and National Med- 
als in both Science and Technology. 


[Michael Denman (2" ed.)] 
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COHEN, WILBUR JOSEPH (1913-1987), U.S. social welfare 
authority. Born in Milwaukee, the son of Jewish immigrants, 
Cohen left his home in the early 1930s to attend the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. He served with the U.S. Committee on Eco- 
nomic Security in 1934-35 and participated in the drafting of 
the Social Security Act. From 1936 to 1956 he was employed 
in the Social Security Administration and helped secure the 
adoption of measures that would provide for shared financ- 
ing by the federal government and the states in programs for 
the aged, dependent children, the totally disabled, and the 
blind. Cohen was responsible for the passage by Congress in 
1946 of legislation enabling the federal government to offer 
financial aid in hospital construction. He aided Jewish orga- 
nizations in their support of social security and welfare leg- 
islation. In 1952-53 he advised the Israeli government when 
the state undertook the establishment of its own social secu- 
rity program. 

For five years (1956-61) he was professor of public welfare 
at the University of Michigan, during which time he served as 
consultant to the U.S. Senate Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare and to the White House Conference on Aging. He 
returned to government service in 1961 when President John 
FE. Kennedy appointed him assistant secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. During the Johnson 
administration he was named undersecretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare and saw the enactment of Medicare and 
Medicaid programs, which he had recommended three de- 
cades earlier. In 1968, he assumed the post of secretary of the 
department (1968-69). He initiated extensive changes in the 
department and reorganized its public health division. As a 
part of the reorganization, the National Institute of Health, the 
National Institute of Mental Health, and the National Library 
of Medicine were brought into a new agency called the Health 
Services and Mental Health Administration. In 1969, when 
President Johnson left office, Cohen assumed the position of 
dean of the University of Michigan’s School of Education. 

As one of the key players in the creation and expansion 
of the American welfare state, Cohen was dubbed by President 
Kennedy as “Mr. Social Security”; President Johnson praised 
him as the “planner, architect, builder, and repairman on ev- 
ery major piece of social legislation” [since 1935]; and the New 
York Times described him as “one of the country’s foremost 
technicians in public welfare” 

Cohen wrote extensively on the field of welfare. Papers 
he presented before the National Conference of Social Wel- 
fare appear in The Social Welfare Forum (1954, 1957, 1961). 
Among his books and articles are Readings in Social Security 
(with W. Haber, 1949); Retirement Policies in Social Security 
(1957); Social Security: Programs, Problems and Policies (with 
W. Haber, 1960); and “The Problem of Financing Social Ser- 
vices” in J.E. Russell’s (ed.), National Policies for Education, 
Health and Social Services (1961). He was one of four contrib- 
utors to Income and Welfare in the United States (1962). He 
wrote Toward Freedom from Want (with S.A. Levitan and R_J. 
Lampman, 1968), Social Security: Universal or Selective? (with 
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M. Friedman, 1972), Demographic Dynamics in America (with 
C.E Westoff, 1977), and The American Economy in Transition 
(1980). He also edited The New Deal Fifty Years After: A His- 
torical Assessment (1984). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.O. Shearon, Wilbur J. Cohen, the Pur- 
suit of Power (19677), incl. bibl.; Business Week (March 30, 1968), 35f. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.D. Berkowitz, Mr. Social Security: The Life 
of Wilbur J. Cohen (2000). 


[Joseph Neipris / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


COHEN, WILLIAM S. (1940-_), U.S. congressman, senator, 
secretary of defense, author. One of three children of a Rus- 
sian-Jewish immigrant father and an Irish-Protestant mother, 
Cohen was born in Bangor, Maine, in 1940. As a youngster 
he came to an understanding with his father, Reuben Cohen, 
who ran a small local bakery: he would play basketball at the 
local ymca one Saturday morning a month, and attend Sab- 
bath services at the local synagogue the other three. 

Cohen remembers that during these early years in Ban- 
gor, he had “the worst of two worlds.” As a Jew, the local bigots 
reviled him; as the child of mixed marriage, he was not fully 
accepted by the close-knit Bangor Jewish community. Cohen 
was told, shortly before his 13 birthday, that he could not be- 
come bar mitzvah without first submitting to a hatafat dam 
berit (symbolic circumcision) and his mother’s completing 
conversion. Neither event took place; Cohen never became 
bar mitzvah. The trauma of his religiously bifurcated child- 
hood led the adult Bill Cohen to affiliate with the Unitarian 
Universalist Church. 

In 1958, Cohen entered Bowdoin College, where he ex- 
celled both in his major, Latin, and on the basketball court, 
where he was named to both the All-State and the New Eng- 
land Hall of Fame teams. Following his graduation in 1962, he 
entered Boston University Law School to study for his LL.B., 
which he received cum laude in 1965. While a student at Bu, 
he was a member of the law review and served on its edito- 
rial board. His first year out of law school, he was employed 
as assistant editor-in-chief of the Journal of the American Trial 
Lawyers Association. 

In 1971, he was elected mayor of Bangor. 

In 1972, Cohen decided to run for the United States 
House of Representatives. Cohen came to national attention 
during his first term when, as a member of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee, he “resisted political pressure by voting to 
recommend the impeachment of President Richard Nixon for 
complicity in the Watergate cover-up.” Crossing party lines, 
Cohen cast what turned out to be the deciding vote on a Dem- 
ocratic motion that informed President Nixon of his failure 
to comply with the committee’s subpoena for White House 
documents and tapes. Cohen’s mostly Republican constitu- 
ency saw his impeachment vote as a matter of conscience; he 
was reelected in 1976 and again 1978, this time with 77 per- 
cent of the popular vote. 

In 1978, Cohen was elected to the first of three terms 
in the United States Senate. During his 18 years in the up- 
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per chamber, Cohen became an acknowledged expert on 
military affairs. From his seat on the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, Cohen led the fight for a stronger, more efficiently fi- 
nanced American military. In 1980, Cohen ran into trouble 
with the American Jewish political establishments when he 
cast a “reluctant vote” in favor President Reagan’s proposed 
sale of five Airborne Warning and Control System (Awacs) 
surveillance planes to Saudi Arabia. Heretofore a committed 
Zionist, his last-minute vote in favor of AWACS was seen as 
a betrayal of the Jewish community which, in this instance, 
chose to see him as being “one of the family.” During his years 
in the Senate, Cohen became well known for both his politi- 
cal moderation and independence of thought. As chair of the 
Senate Committee on Aging, Cohen played a pivotal role in 
the health care reform debates of the 1990s. As a committed 
environmentalist, he became the only Republican endorsed 
by the League of Conservation Voters. 

In December 1996, President Bill Clinton, seeking to 
fulfill his wish for a bipartisan cabinet, nominated Cohen 
to become the nation’s 20" secretary of defense. Easily con- 
firmed by his former colleagues in the Senate, Cohen served 
as defense secretary throughout the remainder of the Clinton 
years (1997-2000). 

Throughout his more than 30 years in public life, Cohen 
published nearly a dozen books. Among these are two volumes 
of poems (Of Sons and Seasons and A Baker’s Nickel), three 
novels (The Double Man, Murder in the Senate, and One-Eyed 
Kings) and several works concerning government policy. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: K.F. Stone, The Congressional Minyan: The 
Jews of Capitol Hill (2000), 63-64. 


[Kurt Stone (24 ed.)] 


COHEN, WILLIAM WOLEE (1874-1940), U.S. stockbroker, 
congressman. Cohen was born in New York City in 1874. His 
father, like his mother a German Jew, was a prosperous shoe 
manufacturer. Following a public school education, William 
entered his father’s business; on his 21°t birthday, his father 
made him a partner. In 1903, a year after his marriage, Wil- 
liam left his father’s shoe manufacturing concern and went 
into business for himself, forming the stock brokerage firm 
of William W. Cohen & Co., in which he was active for the 
rest of his life. Cohen prospered as a stockbroker, even pur- 
chasing a seat on the New York Stock Exchange. Greatly re- 
spected by his fellow brokers, Cohen became a director of 
the New York Cotton Exchange and the Chicago Board of 
Trade and a member of the Commodity and New York Curb 
exchanges. Always interested in diversification, Cohen even- 
tually bought up a copper-mining company in the American 
west. In the early 1920s, he decided to sell his seat on the New 
York Stock Exchange, netting a nearly $100,000 profit. By age 
50, he was set for life. 

Always active in Democratic political circles, Cohen 
served as chairman of the Tammany Hall Finance Committee 
for more than a decade. In 1926, he ran for the 17" Congres- 
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sional District seat being vacated by Congressman Ogden L. 
Mills. Cohen served a single term (1927-29), subsequently de- 
clining to run for reelection and returning to New York. 

Aside from his many business ventures, Cohen was a life- 
long supporter of the New York City Fire Department, who 
honored him by making him an honorary deputy fire chief. 
Active in Jewish communal organizations, Cohen served as 
president of the Jewish Council of Greater New York and the 
New York branch of the American Jewish Congress. He was 
also a member of the Reform Temple Emanuel and president 
of the American Committee for the Settlement of Jews in Bi- 
robidzhan, a remote Soviet region near Siberia. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K.F. Stone The Congressional Minyan: The 
Jews of Capitol Hill (2000), 65. 

[Kurt Stone (2™4 ed.)] 


COHEN, YARDENA (1910- ), dancer, choreographer, 
teacher. Cohen was one of the pioneers of Israeli dance and 
in the vanguard of modern dance in pre-State Israel. She was 
born in Haifa, a sixth-generation Israeli. In 1929, she went to 
Vienna and studied at the Academy for the Arts and, after two 
years, left for Dresden and studied with Gert Palucca. In 1933, 
she returned to Haifa and began teaching. 

The solo compositions Cohen produced were dramatic 
portraits of biblical women: Eve in the Garden of Eden, Lot's 
Wife, Hannah in Shiloh, The Sorcerer's, Jephtah’s Daughter, and 
Hagar are but a few. Contrary to Central European Expres- 
sionism in dance (Ausdruckstanz) practiced by other dance 
pioneers who had recently arrived from Europe, Cohen's 
dance was rooted in the soil of the Land of Israel. Accompa- 
nying her on the drums were Oriental Jewish musicians. In 
1937, Cohen was awarded first prize in a national dance com- 
petition in Tel Aviv. 

Cohen was a forerunner in organizing the holiday pag- 
eants that took place in agricultural settlements (kibbutzim) 
where the members wanted to relive and celebrate the ancient 
holidays as in former times, albeit with a modern approach. 
The pageants took place outside and people of all ages partici- 
pated. There was a medley of dancing, singing, and instrumen- 
tal performances as well as readings from special texts. The 
“Bikkurim” Festival (First Fruits) (1943) and Vineyard Festival 
(1944) at kibbutz Ein ha-Shofet were famous, as was the pag- 
eant dedicated to the biblical story of Jael and Sisera that took 
place at kibbutz Shaar-ha-Amakim (1945), located at the spot 
where the narrative took place, and the “Mayim Mayim” (Wa- 
ter, Water) Festival (1947) at kibbutz Ginnegar, celebrating the 
installation of running water at the settlement. Some of the 
dances created for these pageants became folk dances. 

Cohen was also a leader in the new field of dance ther- 
apy, which she called “convalescent dance.” She wrote two 
books: With Drum and Dance (1963) and The Drum and the 
Sea. (1976). She continued to teach in Haifa well into her 
nineties. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Eshel, Dancing with the Dream - The 
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Development of Artistic Dance in Israel 1920-1964 (1991), 24-26, 74, 
89-90. 
[Ruth Eshel (2™4 ed.)] 


COHEN, YIGAL RAHAMIM (1940- ), Israeli plant pathol- 
ogist. Cohen was born in Jerusalem and received his Ph.D. 
in agriculture from the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, Re- 
hovot (1969). He joined Bar-Ilan University as a lecturer in 
plant pathology (1969) and was a full professor from 1980. 
His research discoveries concern the epidemiology of plant 
diseases, genetic resistance to disease and their prevention 
by immunization, genetic selection, and pesticides and other 
agents. His work has important practical implications, includ- 
ing collaboration with seed-producing companies, and has led 
to the development of tomato and potato strains genetically 
resistant to the potentially devastating infection by the fungus 
Phytophthora infestans and muskmelon lines resistant to other 
fungi. He was also the first to show that certain amino acids 
and polyunsaturated fatty acids induce resistance against late 
blight. His contributions were recognized internationally and 
in 2004 he was among the world’s 250 most cited researchers. 
His honors include the Israel Prize for agriculture (1999). At 
Bar-Ilan University he served as dean of the Faculty of Natu- 
ral Sciences (1977-80), member of the Senate, and member 
of the Board of Trustees. He was also president of the Israel 
Phytopathological Society. 


[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


COHEN GAN, PINCHAS (1942- ), Israeli artist. Cohen 
Gan was born in Meknes, Morocco, and immigrated to Israel 
in 1949. In 1970 he graduated from the Bezalel Art School. He 
studied at the Central School of Art at London in 1971 and 
then joined Bezalel as a teacher. In 1973 he received his M.A. 
degree in sociology and history of art from the Hebrew Uni- 
versity of Jerusalem and in 1977 an M.A. in art from Columbia 
University. From 1990 he was an associate professor in Bezalel. 
In 1968 he was severely injured by a terrorist car bomb. 
Cohen Gan is considered an avant-garde artist and was 
a major voice in bringing back the figure and subject matter 
to a modern art under the influence of Pop Art and minimal- 
ism. His art reflects deep political and social concerns. It di- 
rectly confronts man’s condition while challenging and com- 
menting on his fellow artists. His work is influenced by his 
childhood memories as an immigrant. He exhibited in many 
museums and art galleries the world over, among them the 
Israel Museum, Tel Aviv Museum, galleries in New York, and 
the Los Angeles Museum. He represented Israel at the Docu- 
menta in Kassel, Germany, the Sao Paulo Biennale, and the 
Biennale of Venice. In 1991 he published And These Are the 
Names with 100 drawings representing 100 lost Jewish com- 
munities destroyed by the Nazis in Europe and North Africa. 
He also participated in a traveling exhibition to Israel’s pro- 
vincial settlements aimed at attracting their population to art. 
He won an America-Israel Cultural Foundation grant in 1978, 
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the Isaac Stern Creativity Prize, Sandberg Prize of the Israel 
Museum (1979), Minister of Education Prize (1991), Eugene 
Kolb Prize for Israeli Graphics (1991), and Acquisition Prize 
of Tel Aviv Museum (1991). 

[Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 


COHEN GELLERSTEIN, BENJAMIN (1896-1964), Chilean 
diplomat. Born in Concepcion, he graduated as a lawyer spe- 
cializing in international law from the University of George- 
town in Washington. In 1923 he served as secretary of the Chil- 
ean delegation to the fifth Panamerican Conference. Later he 
served for five years as head of the Diplomatic Department of 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. In 1939 he was named ambas- 
sador to Bolivia. After his retirement he was appointed sub- 
secretary in charge of information at the United Nations. 


[Moshe Nes El (2"4 ed.)] 


COHEN MELAMED, NISSAN (1906-1983), authority on 
music and liturgical melody of Oriental Jews. Born in Shiraz, 
Persia, he came to Erez Israel with his parents at the age of two, 
and as a child, became an expert in the cantillation of Orien- 
tal Jews. He studied music at the Jerusalem Conservatory of 
Music and did research on cantillation under Prof. Solomon 
*Rosowsky. In 1927 he was appointed by Chief Rabbi *Ouziel 
as cantor of the Sephardi Great Synagogue “Ohel Moed” in 
Tel Aviv and director of the Pirhei Kehunah College for Se- 
phardi hazzanut. From 1956 to 1962 he served as hazzan and 
school principal in Mexico City and as head of the Koresh 
Jewish School in Teheran. On his return to Israel he joined 
the faculty of Jewish Music of Bar-Ilan University. In 1980 the 
Israel Academy of Music in Tel Aviv released a recording of 
cantorial liturgies, cantillation of the Torah, haftarot, and the 
five megillot, sung by Nissan Cohen Melamed as arranged by 
Yehezkel Braun. 


[Akiva Zimmerman (2"4 ed.)] 


COHEN-TANNOUDJI, CLAUDE (1933-_), French phys- 
icist. Cohen-Tannoudji completed his Ph.D. in 1962 at the 
Ecole Normale Supérieure in Paris. He was then professor at 
the University of Paris in 1964-73, and from 1973 professor 
of Atomic and Molecular Physics at the Collége de France 
in Paris. He is a member of the French Académie des Sci- 
ences and a foreign associate of numerous other academies 
of science. 

He has written about 200 theoretical and experimental 
papers dealing with various problems of atomic physics and 
quantum optics: optical pumping and light shifts, dressed 
atom approach for understanding the behavior of atoms in 
intense RF or optical fields, quantum interference effects, res- 
onance fluorescence, photon correlations, physical interpre- 
tation of radiative corrections, radiative forces, laser cooling 
and trapping, Bose-Einstein condensation. 

He is the recipient of many awards, including the Har- 
vey Prize in science and technology, the Quantum Electronics 
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Prize of the European Physical Society, and the Gold Medal 
of the Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique. He pub- 
lished the two-volume Quantum Mechanics (1977), written 
with Bernard Diu and Franck Laloé; Photons and Atoms 
(1989), an introduction to quantum electrodynamics, with 
Jacques Dupont-Roc and Gilbert Grynberg; and Atom-Photon 
Interactions (1992), also with Jacques Dupont-Roc and Gilbert 
Grynberg. He in addition published a collection of selected 
papers under the title Atoms in Electromagnetic Fields (1994) 
and Lévy Statistics and Laser Cooling — How Rare Events Bring 
Atoms to Rest (2001), written with Alain Aspect, Francois Bar- 
dou, and Jean-Philippe Bouchaud. 


[Bracha Rager (2"¢ ed.)] 


COHN, Swiss family. ARTHUR COHN (1862-1926) served as 
the rabbi of Basle from 1885 until his death. He was a graduate 
of the Orthodox Rabbinical Seminary of Berlin and the leader 
of Orthodox Jewry in Switzerland. In 1907 helped to found the 
Central Association for Observant Jewry in Switzerland. His 
call to Orthodox Jewry during the Tenth Zionist Congress in 
1911 to establish an independent organization to deal with re- 
ligious issues contributed to the founding of *Agudat Israel in 
1912. Some of his essays and sermons were published posthu- 
mously in Von Israels Lehre und Leben (1927). His son MARCUS 
(Mordecai) COHN (1890-1953), jurist and Zionist leader, in the 
sphere of Jewish law wrote Die Stellvertretung im juedischen 
Recht (1920) on agency and Juedisches Waisenrecht (1921) on 
orphans. He was also active in communal affairs and the Swiss 
Zionist movement. He represented the Mizrachi party at sev- 
eral Zionist Congresses and from 1931 to 1936 was president 
of the Swiss Zionist Federation, establishing the Palestine of- 
fice in Switzerland in 1933. In 1935 he became a member of 
the court of the Zionist Congress. He was a member of the 
executive of the Federation of Jewish Communities in Swit- 
zerland from 1938 until 1950, when he settled in Israel. Dur- 
ing the last three years of his life, Cohn served as assistant at- 
torney-general to the Israeli government. 

His son ARTHUR (1928- ) is a Hollywood film producer 
whose six Oscars is a record. His films sometimes have Jewish 
themes, as in The Garden of the Finzi-Continis (1970), based 
ona story by Giorgio Bassani. Cohn maintains his ties to the 
Swiss Jewish community, contributing to the Jewish Swiss 
weekly Tachles of Zurich. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Weil, Gedenkrede fuer Rabbiner Dr. Ar- 
thur Cohn (1927). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Th. Nordemann, Zur Ge- 
schichte der Juden in Basel (1955). 


{Uri Kaufmann (2"¢ ed.)] 


COHN, ALBERT (1814-1877), French scholar and philan- 
thropist. Cohn, who studied philosophy and Oriental lan- 
guages at Vienna University, was fluent in Arabic, Hebrew, 
German, and Italian. In 1836 he settled in Paris, where he be- 
came closely associated with James de *Rothschild, and was 
put in charge of his philanthropic works. In this capacity he 
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traveled frequently to Morocco, Algeria, and Turkey, where 
he was instrumental in improving the condition of the Jew- 
ish communities, and to Palestine, where he promoted the 
establishment of Jewish hospitals and schools in Jaffa and 
Jerusalem. From 1860 to 1876, Cohn taught at the rabbini- 
cal seminary in Paris. He was also a member of the central 
committee of the *Alliance Israelite Universelle. Cohn wrote 
various scholarly and religious works, including his partly 
autobiographical “Lettres Juives” (in L’Univers Israélite, 20, 
1864/65). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Loeb, Biographie d’ Albert Cohn (1878). 


COHN, BERTHOLD (1870-1930), German astronomer, 
mathematician, and historian. Cohn, who was born in Ravicz 
(now Poland), studied in Basle, Breslau, and Strasbourg. He 
was appointed astronomer at Strasbourg Observatory. Some 
of his astronomical publications addressed Gaussian mathe- 
matical methods; the theory of logarithms; tables on the be- 
ginning of twilight; the first visibility of the moon; determi- 
nations of the orbits of three comets; and the comparison of 
various star catalogues (1912). His first historical paper dealt 
with the structure of the Jewish calendar (in the Zeitschrift der 
Deutschen Morgenlaendischen Gesellschaft, 59 (1905), 622-4). 
In “Die Anfangsepoche des juedischen Kalenders,’ Cohn sug- 
gested that the total solar eclipse of June 6, 346 C.E. (4106), 
fixed the time of the original new moon (of the creation pe- 
riod) as the point for back-dating the Jewish calendar (Sit- 
zungsberichte der Koeniglich-Preussischen Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften, no. 10 (1914), 350-54). 

[Arthur Beer] 


COHN, CILLA CYPORA (née Rabinowitz; 1910-2005), 
Danish Holocaust author. Cilla Cohn was born into an Or- 
thodox family in Austria and immigrated with her family to 
Denmark during World War 1. She studied history and lit- 
erature at the University of Copenhagen. In the Aktion of 
October 1943, Cohn was arrested together with her family, 
and sent to Theresienstadt, where she remained until she was 
liberated through the intercession of Sweden's Count Berna- 
dotte in 1945. Her experiences of this period form the basis 
for her novel, En Jodiskfamilies saga (“The Saga of a Jewish 
Family,’ 1960), which gained considerable general popularity 
and is used as textbook in high schools throughout Scandi- 
navia. In the novel Cohn discusses the general historical ba- 
sis for antisemitism, at the same time taking the reader on a 
veritable tour of Jewish history, folklore, and customs. Her 
novel Sven-Adam'’s Kibbutz (1973) also uses the Holocaust as 
the focal point, this time for a discussion of past history, and 
the birth and growing pains of the State of Israel. In addition 
to her participation in the public debate and espousal of Jew- 
ish causes through radio appearances and many articles in 
various Danish publications, Cohn was consistently active 
in the Danish Jewish community. She was one of the found- 
ers of w1zo in Denmark and secretary of its first board, and 
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served as a member of the Governing Board of the Federation 
of Zionist Organizations in Denmark. From 1975 she served 
as Chairman of the Association of Danish Former Inmates of 
Theresienstadt. 


[Robert Rovinsky] 


COHN, EDWIN JOSEPH (1892-1953), U.S. biochemist. Born 
in New York, Cohn became professor of biological chemistry 
at Harvard and head of the department in 1938. Cohn’s fields 
of research were the chemistry of the liver, plasma, and other 
tissue proteins. He discovered a method of fractioning blood 
plasma, and the varied subjects of his papers included ami- 
noacids, peptides, the separation of gamma globulin, liver 
extract, thrombin, fibrinogen, and isohemagglutinin. Cohn 
wrote Proteins, Amino Acids, and Peptides as Ions and Dipolar 
Tons (1943) and Research in the Medical Sciences — the March 
of Medicine (1946). Cohn received awards and decorations 
from many governments and the Medal of Merit from the 
U.S. government in 1948. 


{Samuel Aaron Miller] 


COHN, ELKAN (1820-1889), U.S. Reform rabbi. Cohn was 
born in Kosten, province of Posen, then in the Kingdom of 
Prussia. He was an orphan whose grandparents sent him to 
Braunschweig to be tutored in Talmud by the traditional Rabbi 
Isaac Eger. But there Cohn also fell under the influence of his- 
torian Levi *Herzfeld, one of the earliest Jewish practitioners 
of the critical method and later a prime mover in the German 
Reform movement. Cohn spent the decade of the 1840s in Ber- 
lin, where he earned a doctorate in classics at the university, 
and, studying under Leopold *Zunz among others, his rab- 
binical degree. He chafed under the authoritarian rule of the 
Hohenzollern king and supported the revolution of 1848. 

In 1850 Cohn was appointed rabbi of Brandenburg. Four 
years later he immigrated to America and succeeded Isaac 
Mayer *Wise as rabbi of Congregation Anshe Emeth in Al- 
bany, New York. Cohn took part in the Cleveland Rabbinical 
Conference of 1855 and was elected vice president. In 1860, 
accepting the challenges of a frontier pulpit, he became the 
rabbi of Congregation Emanu-El of San Francisco, where he 
remained almost three decades until his death. Like his friend 
Thomas Starr King, the famed Unitarian minister who arrived 
in San Francisco the same year, Cohn preached ethical uni- 
versalism, presided over the building of a magnificent house 
of worship, and helped “save California for the Union” during 
the Civil War. After Lincoln’s assassination, Cohn was one of 
38 distinguished citizens of the West who served as pallbear- 
ers in a large procession of mourners in San Francisco. The 
tribute that he delivered in his synagogue to the fallen presi- 
dent was a passionate oration by a man otherwise not known 
as a gifted speaker or powerful writer. 

Congregation Emanu-El, comprised largely of Bavar- 
ians, followed the German Orthodox ritual, but Cohn, in the 
face of opposition from within and without the synagogue, 
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initiated Reform practices. His introduction of a new prayer 
book led to the secession of 55 families in 1864 who formed 
their own congregation, Ohabai Shalome, which for many 
decades continued to adhere to the Minhag Ashkenaz that 
Cohn had compromised. In the summer of 1877, shortly after 
Isaac Mayer Wise’s eventful visit to San Francisco, Emanu-El 
joined the fledgling Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions, the first synagogue in the American West to do so. To- 
ward the end of Cohn’s tenure, he inaugurated radical reforms 
such as banning skullcaps, moving Friday evening services 
to Sunday morning, and replacing the shofar on High Holi- 
days with a cornet or trombone. Although Sunday morning 
services lasted only a year, the Classical Reform orientation 
of the synagogue was firmly established and would become 
even more pronounced during the rabbinate of Cohn’s pro- 
tégé, Jacob *Voorsanger (1889-1908). 

Cohn’s greatest achievement was the erection in 1866 of 
the imposing Sutter Street Temple, modeled after the Gothic 
cathedrals of medieval England. With its two tapered towers, 
each topped with a bronze-plated dome, it was a prominent 
feature of the San Francisco skyline until its destruction in the 
earthquake and fire of 1906. The grand temple reflected the 
strength and style Elkan Cohn had brought to Reform Juda- 
ism in Northern California. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Rosenbaum, Visions of Reform: Congre- 
gation Emanu-El and the Jews of San Francisco, 1849-1999 (2000); J. 
Voorsanger, Chronicles of Emanu-El (1900). 


[Fred S. Rosenbaum (24 ed.)] 


COHN, EMIL MOSES (pen name Emil Bernhard; 
1881-1948), German rabbi, writer, and active Zionist. Cohn, 
who was born in Berlin, was the son of the pro-Herzl Zionist 
Bernhard Cohn. He received both a Jewish and Zionist edu- 
cation at home. As a student, he organized a Zionist student 
group together with J.L. *Magnes, A. *Biram, and others. In 
1906 he was appointed prediger (preacher and teacher of re- 
ligion) by the Jewish community in Berlin, but was forced to 
resign in 1907 because of his Zionist views. The resignation 
caused a scandal and gave rise to much polemical literature 
(cf. his own statement in Mein Kampf ums Recht). After serv- 
ing as rabbi in Kiel (1908-12), in Essen (1912-14) and in Bonn 
(1914-26), he returned to Berlin, where he served as rabbi in 
Grunewald. After several arrests by the Nazis, he emigrated 
to the Netherlands, then in 1939 to the U.S., where he lived 
until his death. Cohn published plays (mostly under the 
pseudonym Emil Bernhard), some of which were performed 
in Germany and abroad. One of them, Brief des Uriah (1909, 
printed in 1919), was performed by the *Habimah theater. He 
also wrote poetry, ideological essays on Judaism and Zionism, 
a book entitled David Wolfsohn, Herzls Nachfolger (1939; Eng. 
tr. 1944), and a translation of Judah Halevi’s Diwan into Ger- 
man (1920). In the field of Zionism he was one of the editors 
of Zionistisches ABc Buch (1908) and published his Zionist and 
Jewish credo called Judentum, ein Aufruf der Zeit (1923, 193.4”). 
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He also published Juedischer Kinderkalender (1928, then Jue- 
discher Jugendkalender 1929-31 and 1934). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tramer, in: BLBI, 8 (1965), 326-45 (includ- 
ing bibliography). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Zimmermann, in: 
YLBI 27 (1982), 129-53; R. Heuer (ed.), Lexikon deutsch-juedischer 
Autoren, 5 (1997), 208-25. 


[Getzel Kressel / Marcus Pyka (24 ed.)] 


COHN, FERDINAND JULIUS (1828-1898), German bota- 
nist and pioneer bacteriologist. Cohn was born in Breslau, the 
eldest son of Isaac Cohn, who held the post of Austro-Hungar- 
ian consul. He joined the faculty of the University of Breslau 
in 1851 as a lecturer in botany and in 1872 was appointed pro- 
fessor, the first Jew in Prussia to be granted that rank. Cohn 
long advocated the establishment of botanical gardens for 
the rigorous study of functional botany and in 1888 founded 
the Institute of Plant Physiology. He is generally credited with 
pioneering the investigation of heat production in plants and 
encouraging a generation of students to pursue careers in 
other phases of plant physiology. Cohn’s most significant work, 
however, involved his seminal contribution to the nascent 
science of bacteriology. He was the first to classify bacteria as 
plants rather than protozoa, and in 1872 initiated a system- 
atic classification of bacteria based upon their morphologi- 
cal as well as their physiological characteristics. He devised 
methodological tools which not only afforded a means for 
assessing biochemical characteristics of bacteria but which 
also led to the isolation of pure cultures. As the author of 
the first monograph on bacteria, Untersuchungen ueber die 
Entwicklungsgeschichte der mikroskopischen Algen und Pilze 
(1854), he directed the attention of both medical men and 
biologists to the research and clinical opportunities asso- 
ciated with microbiology at the Botanic Institute in Bre- 
slau. He founded and for a long time edited the Beitraege zur 
Biologie der Pflanzen. Cohn was awarded the Linnaeus Gold 
Medal. On his 70‘ birthday he was made an honorary citi- 
zen of Breslau and after his death a monument was erected 
to his memory. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Cohn, Ferdinand Cohn: Blaetter der Er- 
innerung (1901). 


[George H. Fried] 


COHN, FRITZ (1866-1922), German astronomer. Cohn was 
born in Koenigsberg, and was appointed professor at the uni- 
versity there in 1905. In 1909 he became director of the lead- 
ing center for astronomical calculations and professor at the 
University of Berlin. Cohn, who did outstanding work in the 
field of celestial mechanics, dealt with the determination of 
the orbits of planets, asteroids, comets, double stars, and sat- 
ellites, in his researches. He also investigated the values of the 
astronomical constants, the theory of errors, transit observa- 
tions, fundamental star catalogs, and the orbital identification 
of minor planets. Cohn wrote Neue Methoden der Bahnbestim- 
mung (1918), on celestial mechanics, and edited ten volumes 
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of the Astronomischer Jahresbericht (1910-20), the basic bib- 
liographical work in astronomy. 


[Arthur Beer] 


COHN, GEORG (Arye; 1887-1956), Danish international law 
expert and diplomat. Born in Frankfurt-on-Main into an old 
Danish-Jewish family, Cohn came to Copenhagen as a child. 
After law studies at the University of Copenhagen, he joined 
the Danish Foreign Ministry in 1913, remaining there for 43 
years. In 1918 Cohn was appointed head of the ministry's new 
department of international law; from 1921 he held the posi- 
tion of advisor in international law and in 1946 received the 
title of minister. 

During World War 1 Cohn was instrumental in maintain- 
ing Denmark’s neutrality and in arranging help for wounded 
prisoners of war. For these efforts he received a knighthood 
of the Dannebrog Order and the Danish Red Cross Award. At 
the League of Nations in Geneva, where he was a delegate in 
1920, 1925, and 1929, Cohn was concerned with problems of 
neutrality for the smaller states. From that point forward, he 
was preoccupied with the prevention of war and the need to 
define a new concept of active neutrality. This is reflected in 
his Neutralité et Société des Nations (1924) and Kriegsverhue- 
tung und Schuldfrage (Frankfurt, 1931) and further developed 
in the seminal Neo-Neutralitet (1937; revised as Neo-Neutrality, 
1939). The last two works earned him doctoral degrees at the 
Universities of Frankfurt and Copenhagen, respectively. 

From 1929 Cohn was a member of the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration at The Hague. He negotiated the resolution of 
the age-old dispute over the Oresund Straits separating Den- 
mark and Sweden (1931). In 1932-33 he successfully presented 
Denmark's case at the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice at The Hague, in the sovereignty dispute with Norway 
over Eastern Greenland. A part of N.E. Greenland bears his 
name. In 1936 Cohn was elected a member of the International 
Diplomatic Academy in Paris. He lectured at the Academy of 
International Law at The Hague in 1939. 

In October 1943 Cohn fled with his family to Sweden, 
joining the Danish Embassy in Stockholm. Returning to Den- 
mark in 1945, he was a delegate to the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly at Lake Success (1946). In 1948 he headed the 
international committee which dealt with states’ rights over 
the continental shelf. As head of Denmark's delegation to 
the International Red Cross conference in Geneva (1949), he 
strongly supported the recognition of Israel’s *Magen David 
Adom. 

An observant Jew and a founder of the Machzikei Hadat 
synagogue in Copenhagen (1910), he later received rabbinical 
ordination. With his brother Naphtali, a lawyer at the High 
Court of Denmark, he purchased the original S.R. Hirsch 
synagogue in Frankfurt (1924) to keep it in Jewish hands. He 
was among those consulted by David *Ben-Gurion on issues 
of religion and state. He visited Israel in 1950. 

He was the recipient of numerous international awards. 
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He edited and published with his brother the monthly law 
journal Juridisk Tidsskrift (1915-30). His legal and philosoph- 
ical writings include Platons Gorgias (1911), Etik og Soziologi 
(1913), Kan Krig forhindres? (“Can War Be Prevented?” 1945), 
Existentialisme og Retsvidenskab (“Existentialism and the Sci- 


» 


ence of Law, 1952). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Fischer and N. Svenningsen, Den Danske 


Udenrigstjeneste, Vol. 11, 1919-1970 (1970); E.C.Roi, Hatzrot Kopen- 
hagen (2003). 


[Emilie Roi (2™4 ed.)] 


COHN, GUSTAV (1840-1919), German economist. Cohn, 
who was born in Marienwerder, taught at the Riga Polytech- 
nic from 1869 to 1872 and, after a few years in England, went 
to Switzerland in 1875 to become professor at the Zurich In- 
stitute of Technology. In 1885 he was called to the University 
of Goettingen, Germany, where he remained for the rest of his 
life. Cohn was not only a theoretician. Besides writing text- 
books and studies of classical economic doctrines, he made 
important contributions to transportation and public finance. 
His investigations of the British railroad system in which he 
strongly advocated railroad amalgamation and public owner- 
ship became the basis of subsequent treatises on railroad the- 
ory. Together with Adolf Wagner (1835-1917), he was a leading 
representative of German Kathedersozialismus (“armchair so- 
cialism”) during the second half of the 19"* century. His publi- 
cations include Untersuchungen ueber die englische Eisenbahn- 
politik (1874-75), Finanzlage der Schweiz (1877), System der 
Nationaloekonomie (3 vols., 1885-98), and Volkswirtschaftliche 
Aufsaetze und Nationalekonomische Studien (1886). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wininger, Biog, 1 (1925). 
[Joachim O. Ronall] 


COHN, HAIM (Hermann; 1911-2002), Israel jurist. Cohn 
was born in Luebeck, Germany, and settled in Palestine in 
1930. He studied at Merkaz ha-Rav yeshivah in Jerusalem, 
then gained a law degree in Germany in 1933. Cohn prac- 
ticed law in Palestine, joining the Legal Council of the Jewish 
authorities in Palestine in 1947. From 1948 to 1950 Cohn was 
state attorney and in 1950-52 and 1953-60 he served as attor- 
ney general, contributing to the founding of the Israel legal 
and judicial system during the formative years of statehood. 
In 1952-53 he was minister of justice and in 1960 he was ap- 
pointed a justice of the Israel Supreme Court. On March 5, 
1980, Cohn was appointed deputy president of the Israel Su- 
preme Court; he retired in 1981. He then became president of 
the Association for Civil Rights in Israel and of the Interna- 
tional Center for Peace in the Middle East. From 1975 he was 
member of the International Commission of Jurists in Ge- 
neva and president of the International Association of Jew- 
ish Lawyers. His decisions were characterized by a liberal ap- 
proach to problems connected with halakhah. During 1957-59 
and 1965-67 Cohn served on the UN Commission on Human 
Rights. He also served as a law professor at the Hebrew and 
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Tel Aviv universities. He published Foreign Laws of Marriage 
and Divorce (1937); Glaube und Glaubensfreiheit (1967); Mish- 
pato shel Yeshu ha-Nozeri (1968; The Trial and Death of Jesus, 
1972), dealing with the trial of Jesus in the light of contem- 
porary Roman and Jewish law; and Human Rights in Jewish 
Law (1984). In 1980 he was awarded the Israel Prize for law. 
During his last years he devoted himself to issues of human 
rights. The Haim Cohn Institute for Legal Protection of Hu- 
man Rights gives free legal assistance to people in need. Cohn 
was editor of the department of Criminal Law and Procedure 
in the Encyclopaedia Judaica (first edition). 


[Benjamin Jaffe] 


COHN, HARRY (1891-1956), movie pioneer; president and 
executive producer of Columbia Pictures Corporation. Born 
in New York, he entered show business as a piano player in 
nickelodeons, moved to music publishing, and then became 
an exhibitor of road show films. Later he was an associate 
producer at Universal Films. In 1919 he and his brother Jack, 
together with Joe Brandt, organized the csc Film Sales Cor- 
poration, producing and distributing the Hallroom Boys com- 
edies. This company was reorganized as Columbia Pictures 
in 1924. He acquired the Brandt holdings in 1932 and became 
president of the company the same year. Among the directors 
who worked for him were Frank Capra, Rouben Mamoulian, 
and Fred Zinnemann. 


[Jo Ranson] 


COHN, JONAS (1869-1947), German philosopher and ed- 
ucator. Cohn was a distinguished teacher of aesthetics, who 
based his conclusions on actual aesthetic experience. Born 
in Goerlitz, he studied philosophy under Wundt, Fischer, 
Paulsen, Barth, and Kuelpe at the Universities of Leipzig, 
Heidelberg, and Berlin. In 1901 he was appointed professor 
of philosophy at Freiburg im Breisgau. In March 1939 Cohn 
fled to England, returning to Germany after World War 11. A 
noted neo-Kantian, Cohn developed a perceptive-critical ide- 
alism which went beyond Kant’s synthesis of rationalism and 
empiricism and was centered between the Marburg (see Her- 
mann *Cohen) and the South German neo-Kantian schools of 
thought. Cohn’s most valuable contribution was in the study 
of aesthetics. Among his important works are his Wertwissen- 
schaft (1932) and Wirklichkeit als Aufgabe (1955). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Cohn, in: R. Schmidt (ed.), Philosophie der 
Gegenwart in Selbstdarstellungen, 2 (1923), 61-81; Earl of Listowel, A 
Critical History of Modern Aesthetics (1933), passim; J. Cohn, Wirk- 
lichkeit als Aufgabe (1955), appendix by J. von Kempski. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: J. Cohn, Jonas Cohn (Die Philosophie der Gegenwart 
in Selbstdarstellung, vol. 11 (1923)); I. Idalovichi, “Die Unendlichkeit 
als philosophisches und religiéses Problem im Denken des Neukanti- 
anismus unter besonderer Beruecksichtigung von Jonas Cohn,” in: 
Theologische Zeitschrift 46:3 (1990), 245-65; M. Heitmann, Jonas 
Cohn - Das Problem der unedndlichen Aufgabe in Wissenschaft und 


Religion (1999). 
[Shnayer Z. Leiman] 
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COHN, LASSAR (later Lassar-Cohn; 1858-1922), German 
chemist, born in Hamburg. Cohn became professor of chem- 
istry at University of Koenigsberg and was the head of the 
Jewish community there. His Die Chemie im taeglichen Leben 
(1896; Chemistry in Daily Life, 1896) ran to seven editions and 
was translated into several languages, including Hebrew. His 
other works included Arbeitsmethoden fuer organisch-che- 
mische Laboratorien (1891), and Moderne Chemie (1891). 


COHN, LEOPOLD (1856-1915), classical and Hellenistic 
scholar. Cohn was born in Zempelburg, West Prussia, and 
taught at Breslau University, from 1892 as professor. From 
1902 he was also librarian of the university’s library, and for 
some time he lectured at the Breslau Theological Seminary 
as well. Apart from studies in Greek literature, grammar, and 
lexicography, Cohn wrote on Judeo-Hellenistic philosophy. 
Together with P. Wendland he prepared an authoritative edi- 
tion of *Philo’s writings Philonis Alexandrini Opera quae 
Supersunt (7 vols., 1896-1915), of which he was responsible 
for volumes 1 (1896), 4 (1902), 5 (1906), and 6 (1915), and for 
the introduction. Cohn was associated with a German trans- 
lation of Philo (Die Werke Philos von Alexandria), editing 
the first three volumes (1909-19) and translating most of the 
fourth. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Guttmann, Trauerrede fuer Leopold Cohn. 
(1915). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.T. Runia, “Underneath Cohn and 
Colson - The Text of Philo’s ‘De Virtutibus? in: Society of Biblical Lit- 
erature (Atlanta), 30 (1991), 116-34. 


[Joseph Elijah Heller] 


COHN, LINDA (1959-_), U.S. sportscaster; anchorwoman 
for ESPN’s signature SportsCenter news and information pro- 
gram. Raised on Long Island, Cohn played goalie for the boy’s 
ice hockey team as a senior at Newfield (N.y.) high school 
and on the women’s ice hockey team at suNy-Oswego col- 
lege, from where she graduated in 1981. She began her career 
in Patchogue, N.Y., as a news anchor and sports reporter for 
WALK-AM/EM. She worked at radio stations WGBB-AM, WCBS- 
EM, and wcss News Radio 88; as sports/news anchor and re- 
porter for wLIG-TV on Long Island, N.y.; and as anchor, news 
director, and chief correspondent for Long Island News To- 
night. Cohn became the first full-time female sports anchor 
on a national radio network (ABC) in 1987. She was a sports 
anchor for wABC TalkRadio, hosted a call-in show and pro- 
vided sports updates at WFAN radio in New York, was sports 
reporter for both SportsChannel America and News 12 on 
Long Island, and then moved to Seattle, where she was week- 
end sports anchor/reporter at KIRO-TV. Cohn joined ESPN as 
an anchor/reporter on SportCenter in July 1992 and has hosted 
ESPN’s Baseball Tonight, National Hockey Night, EsPN2’s NHL 
2Night and rpm 2Night, and SportsCenter’s NBa All-Star 
Game coverage. She has provided weekly “Extra Point” com- 
mentaries on ESPN Radio since 1998. 


[Elli Wohlgelernter (2"4 ed.)] 
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COHN, MESHULLAM ZALMAN BEN SOLOMON 


COHN, MESHULLAM ZALMAN BEN SOLOMON 
(1739-1811), rabbi and halakhic authority. Cohn was born in 
Rawicz (Posen region) and was orphaned at the age of four. 
He studied in the yeshivot of Posen and Zuelz, and in Altona, 
under Jonathan *Eybeschuetz who ordained him. He served 
as rabbi in Rawicz, Krotoszyn, Kempen, Zuelz, and finally in 
1789 in Fuerth, where he remained until the end of his life. 
Cohn was one of the signatories of the indictment against the 
*Frankists in Offenbach in 1800. Questions were addressed to 
him from Germany, Poland, Hungary, and Bohemia, and his 
responsa reflect his acumen and great erudition, particularly 
in the area of matrimonial law and in cases dealing with agu- 
not. He vigorously opposed all attempts to tamper with tra- 
ditional customs. His published works are Bigdei Kehunnah 
(Fuerth, 1807), responsa; Mishan ha-Mayim (ibid., 1811), an 
aggadic commentary on the Pentateuch; and Nahalat Avot 
(“The Inheritance of Parents,’ ibid., 1818), moral exhortations 
to his children and pupils. He wrote this last work at the age of 
7o and explained its title as implying that when children walk 
in the way of the Lord, they bring a boon upon their parents, 
who, in consequence, inherit the world to come. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Walden, Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash, 2 
(1864), 6a, no. 48; Neubuerger, in: MGW], 22 (1873), 192; Back, ibid., 
26 (1877), 239; Loewenstein, in: Blaetter fuer juedische Geschichte und 
Literatur, 3 (1902), 44-46; idem, in: JJLG, 6 (1908), 203-7, 219, 225, 
229-30; J. Rabin, Die Juden in Zuelz (1926), 32. 


[Josef Horovitz] 


COHN, MILDRED (1913- ), U.S. physical and biochem- 
ist. Cohn was born in New York City and earned a B.A. from 
Hunter College and Ph.D. in physical chemistry from Colum- 
bia University. Her life-long interests were metabolism and en- 
zyme mechanisms, and she was a pioneer in applying stable 
isotopic techniques and electron spin and nuclear magnetic 
resonance to in vivo metabolic studies. Her work greatly in- 
fluenced other areas of research, including the development of 
anti-cancer agents. She worked at George Washington Univer- 
sity (1937-38), Cornell University Medical School (1938-46), 
Washington University Medical School at St. Louis (1946-58), 
and the University of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia (1960-82), 
where she became professor of biophysics and physical bio- 
chemistry in 1961 and then Benjamin Rush Professor Emerita 
of Physiological Chemistry. Her many honors include election 
to the National Academy of Sciences (1971) and the National 
Medal of Science (1982). She succeeded in her field despite dis- 
crimination against women early in her career and worked all 
her life to upgrade the status of women in science. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Chemical and Engineering News (Feb. 4, 
1963), 92. 
[Michael Denman (2" ed.)] 


COHN, MORRIS MANDEL (1898-1975), U.S. public health 


engineer. Cohn was born in Schenectady, New York, where he 
was successively sanitary chemist, sanitary engineer, director 
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of environmental sanitation, and city manager. He lectured 
on public health at Albany Medical College, Union University, 
University of California, Georgia Institute of Technology, and 
was professor at City College, New York. He acted as consul- 
tant to the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, New York State 
Legislature and U.S. Public Health Service, and was editorial 
director of Wastes Engineering and Water Works Engineering. 
Cohn was a consultant to several Israel institutions. 


COHN, NORMAN (1915— ), British historian. Educated at 
Oxford, Norman Cohn was a lecturer and later professor at 
Sussex University. He is best known for his work Warrant for 
Genocide: The Myth of the Jewish World Conspiracy and the 
Protocols of the Elders of Zion (1981), which presents a com- 
prehensive history and account of the notorious antisemitic 
forgery. Cohn has also written on aspects of European his- 
tory, in works like Pursuit of the Millennium: Revolutionary 
Messianism in Medieval and Reformation Europe (1957) and 
Europe’s Inner Demons (1975). 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 


COHN, OSCAR (1869-1936), German socialist politician. A 
lawyer in Berlin, he was a socialist member of the Reichstag 
from 1912 to 1918 and from 1921 to 1924. After the Russian Rev- 
olution of October 1917, he became legal adviser to the Soviet 
embassy in Berlin. He acted as counsel for the defense in the 
trials following the naval mutiny of 1917 and the general strike 
of January 1918. Cohn was often legal consultant in Jewish af- 
fairs and was active in various Jewish charity organizations. 
In the German Reichstag he combated the postwar campaign 
against the Ostjuden. In 1920 he went to Poland as a member 
of the commission set up by the International Socialist Con- 
ference to investigate the situation of the Polish Jews, and 
contributed to the report on their findings: La situation des 
Juifs en Pologne. Rapport de la Commission d’Etude désignée 
par la Conférence Socialiste Internationale de Lucerne (by Os- 
car Cohn, Pierre Renaudel, G.F. Schaper, and Thomas Shaw, 
1920). In 1925 he was elected as representative of the *Poalei 
Zion Party to the assembly of deputies of the Jewish commu- 
nities of Berlin. He died in Geneva, and his remains were in- 
terred, according to his will, in kibbutz Deganyah. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Hamburger, Juden im oeffentlichen Leben 
Deutschlands (1968), 503-8. ADD. BIBLIOGRA PHY: M. Brenner, in: 
Terumah, 3 (1987), 101-27; L. Heid, Oscar Cohn (Ger., 2002). 


COHN, TOBIAS BEN MOSES (1652-1729), physician and 
Hebrew author. Tobias’ father was a rabbi in Metz who died 
when Tobias was 9 years old. He was then sent to his relatives 
in Cracow, where he got a traditional Jewish education. Later 
he went to Frankfurt on the Oder to study medicine. He even 
got a scholarship from the elector of Brandenburg. He studied 
at the University of Padua and then went to Turkey where he 
served as a court physician until the age of 62, when he went 
to Jerusalem in order to concentrate on the study of Torah. 
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His main work Maaseh Tuviyyah (Venice, 1707) is an en- 
cyclopedia dealing with theology, astronomy, cosmography, 
geography, botany, with medicine taking up about half of the 
entire work. He describes the system of Copernicus but re- 
jects it on religious grounds. On the other hand, he enthusi- 
astically supports the Harvey system of blood circulation. At 
the request of friends from Poland, he deals at length with the 
disease then common in Poland, plica polonica. He stresses the 
chemical aspect of stomach diseases, in contrast to the then 
still prevalent system of Galen. 

Although Tobias Cohn adhered to the old system of 
medicine, he was fully conscious of new trends, especially in 
surgery and in chemistry. He applied exact measurements 
in his scientific work, especially in thermometry. One of 
Cohn’s innovations was the comparison of the human body 
to a house. The head was the roof, the eyes the windows, and 
the mouth, the doorway; the chest was the upper storey, 
the intestines were the middle storey, the lungs were water 
tanks and the legs, foundations. His remedies were laxatives, 
emetics, cupping glasses, and bleeding, but he demolished 
many superstitions and criticized the anti-Jewish professors 
of Frankfurt on the Oder as well as Jews who were devoted 
to Kabbalah and blindly believed in miracles. His theories 
relating to infant care and pediatrics were advanced for his 
age. 

Maaseh Tuviyyah was printed in 5 different editions and 
is the only Hebrew work on medicine which was profusely 
illustrated. The work is also rich in historical references, e.g., 
on Shabbetai Zevi, and has considerable significance in the 
history of science. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.A. Friedman, Tuviyyah ha-Rofe (1940); 
A. Levinson, Tuviyyah ha-Rofe ve-Sifro Maaseh Tuviyyah (192.4); E. 
Carmoly, Histoire des médecins juifs (1844), 248 ff. 


[David Margalith] 


COHN-BENDIT, DANIEL (1945- _), student leader and 
politician in Germany and France. Born to German-Jewish 
emigrants in Montauban (France), Cohn-Bendit grew up in 
Paris. As a young lawyer in Weimar Germany, his father, Er- 
ich, had made a name for himself defending left-wing activists 
and fled to France already in 1933. He returned to Germany 
in the early 1950s and began working as a restitution lawyer 
in Frankfurt, with his wife, Herta, and younger son, Daniel, 
following him there in 1958. After the early death of his par- 
ents and his graduation from high school (the well-known 
Odenwaldschule boarding school), he went on to university 
studies in Paris, where he became one of the leaders of the stu- 
dent protest movement of 1967/68 at the University of Nan- 
terre. He founded the group “224 March” and received the 
nickname “Danny le rouge” (Danny the Red). He distanced 
himself from Western capitalism as well as from Soviet-style 
communism. When he left France for a brief visit to Germany 
in May 1968, he was refused permission to return. On May 22, 
4,000 French students marched through the streets of Paris 
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under the slogan “We are all German Jews.” He continued to 
study sociology in Frankfurt and remained active in the radi- 
cal left student movement as founder (in 1976) and editor of 
the “Sponti” (“anarchist”) journal Pflasterstrand. Only in De- 
cember 1978 was he allowed to return to France. From the 
mid-1980s, he was active in the politics of the Green Party in 
Frankfurt, where, together with Joschka Fischer he dominated 
the so-called “realistic” faction against the “fundamentalists” 
and ran for the office of mayor in 1987. In 1989, he was ap- 
pointed official for multicultural affairs of the City of Frank- 
furt and remained in this position for eight years. From 1994 
he was a member of the European Parliament, elected both 
in Germany and France. 

Cohn-Bendit does not identify himself as a Jew reli- 
giously but emphasizes that he identifies himself as a Jew as 
long as antisemitism exists. He keeps a distance from Israel, 
but in contrast to many of his contemporaries from the 1968 
student protest he did not develop an explicit anti-Zionism. 
During the 1985 protests of the Jewish community against the 
staging of the allegedly antisemitic play by Rainer Werner 
Fassbinder, Die Stadt, der Muell und der Tod, he maintained 
a mediatory position between those for and against perfor- 
mance. In 1993 he filmed a documentary about the Frankfurt 
Jewish community. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Lemire, Cohn-Bendit (Fr., 1998); S. Stamer, 
Cohn-Bendit (Ger., 2001). 


[Michael Brenner (24 ed.)] 


COHNHEIM, JULIUS (1839-1884), German pathologist and 
pioneer in experimental histology. Cohnheim, who was born 
in Pomerania, held professorships in pathology at the univer- 
sities of Kiel, Breslau, and Leipzig. Cohnheim discovered how 
to freeze fresh pathological objects for examination and how 
to trace nerve endings in muscles by using silver salt impreg- 
nation. His studies on inflammation and suppuration revolu- 
tionized pathology. He demonstrated that the main feature of 
inflammation is the passage of leukocytes through the capil- 
lary walls and that in this way pus is formed out of the blood. 
His work on the pathology of the circulatory system and on 
the etiology of embolism resulted in innovations in the treat- 
ment of circulatory diseases. He inoculated tuberculous mate- 
rial into the eye of a rabbit and thus demonstrated that tuber- 
culosis is a contagious disease. A monument in Cohnheim’s 
memory was erected in Leipzig. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.R. Kagan, Jewish Medicine (1952), 223-4. 


[Suessmann Muntner] 


COHN-REISS, EPHRAIM (1863-1943), Erez Israel educator. 
In 1888 he was appointed principal of the Laemel School in his 
native Jerusalem. From 1904 to 1917, as the representative of 
the *Hilfsverein der deutschen Juden, he contributed greatly 
to the foundation and expansion of the network of modern 
Jewish education in Erez Israel by planning and establish- 
ing the Hilfsverein’s schools and kindergartens. He became 
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a controversial figure during the language conflict (1913-14) 
when he supported the Hilfsverein’s insistence on German as 
the language of instruction for technical subjects. Gradually 
his opposition to Zionism as a whole became so violent that 
during World War t he sent letters to the Hilfsverein in Ber- 
lin, through the German diplomatic service, denouncing the 
Zionists. In 1917 he went to Berlin, and did not return to Jeru- 
salem, as the “German” Hilfsverein schools had been closed 
by the British Army authorities. He moved to France in 1938 
and died there. In 1933 he published his memoirs, entitled Mi- 
Zikhronot Ish Yerushalayim. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y.Y. Rivlin, in: E. Cohn-Reiss, Mi-Zikhronot 
Ish Yerushalayim (19677), 11-25 (first pagination). 


[Moshe Rinott] 


COHN-SHERBOK, DAN (1945- ), British professor of Ju- 
daism, author, and rabbi. Born and educated in the United 
States and at Cambridge University, Dan Cohn-Sherbok has 
held academic posts at the University of Kent and, since 1997, 
at the University of Wales-Lampeter in Wales, where he is 
professor of Judaism. An ordained Reform rabbi, Cohn-Sher- 
bok is a truly prolific author, with more than 50 books to his 
credit on all aspects of Judaism and Jewish history. Among the 
more notable are The Blackwell Dictionary of Judaica (1992), 
The Crucified Jew: Twenty Centuries of Christian Anti-Semi- 
tism (1992), and Judaism: History, Belief, and Practice (2003). 
He is also the author of an amusing autobiography, Not a Job 
for a Nice Jewish Boy (1993). 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 


COHN-WIENER, ERNST (1882-1941), German art his- 
torian. Cohn-Wiener was born in Tilsit. After studying the 
history of art, archaeology, and philosophy, Cohn-Wiener 
worked as an art historian at the Juedische Volkshochschule 
and the Humboldt Academy in Berlin. Initially a specialist in 
German gothic sculpture, his principal fields of interest be- 
came Islamic and Jewish art as well as study of the Near and 
Far East, which he visited during a research expeditions in 
Russia, Asia Minor, Turkestan, and China (1924-5). His chief 
works are Die Juedische Kunst (1929) and Turan (1930). In 1933 
he emigrated to Great Britain and in 1934 to India, where he 
was appointed as manager of the museums and art school in 
Baroda. There he modernized institutions like the Gallery 
of Baroda and established new departments for Islamic art 
and Indian miniatures at the University of Bombay. His wife, 
Lenni, an archaeologist, assisted him. In 1939 he settled in the 
United States and taught at the American Institute for Iranian 
Art and Archaeology until his death in New York 1941. Cohn- 
Wiener’s works on Jewish and Islamic art were seminal, but 
remained isolated for a long time. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.G. Lowenthal, “Ernst Cohn- Wiener. 
Forscher, Historiker und Lehrer bildender Kunst,” in: Allgemeine jue- 
dische Wochenzeitung (Jan. 9, 1953); U. Wendland (ed.), Biographisches 
Handworterbuch deutschsprachiger Kunsthistoriker im Exil. Leben und 
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Werk der unter dem Nationalsozialismus verfolgten und vertriebenen 
Wissenschaftler, vol.1, A-K. (1999), 101-104. 


[Sonja Beyer 2"¢ ed.] 


COHON, GEORGE A. (1937- ), U.S. entrepreneur and 
philanthropist. Cohon was born in Chicago, Illinois, and 
graduated from Northwestern University Law School. After 
serving in the American military, he was practicing law when 
he met Ray Kroc, the founder of McDonald's. Kroc offered 
Cohon the McDonald’s franchise for Eastern Canada. In 1967 
Cohon moved his young family to Toronto and began opening 
restaurants in Canada. In 1971 Cohon sold his rights back to 
McDonald's in return for company stock, becoming the second 
largest shareholder in McDonald’s after Kroc himself. While 
Cohon stayed at the helm of McDonald’s Canada, in 1976 he 
began negotiating the opening of McDonald's restaurants in 
the Soviet Union. His efforts culminated with the first Moscow 
McDonald’s in 1990. In addition to introducing fast food 
marketing, mechanization, and management techniques to 
the Soviet Union, McDonald’s demand for quality ingredients 
led to the introduction of innovative agricultural and food- 
processing methods to the Soviet Union. McDonald's, for 
example, spent over five times more building a huge food- 
processing plant than it did on the restaurant itself. During 
his prolonged period of negotiations with Soviet officials, 
Cohon came to know Soviet power brokers at the highest level. 
He quietly used these connections to advocate on behalf of 
Soviet Jews. Cohon was honored with the Order of Friendship 
from Russian President Boris Yeltsin. His philanthropic 
endeavors, including his work as patron for the chain of 
Ronald McDonald Houses which provide accommodations 
for families whose children are receiving medical treatment, 
have earned Cohon the Order of Ontario, Honorary Doctorate 
(Haifa), the Canadian Council of Christians and Jews Human 
Relations Award, Israel’s Prime Minister’s Medal, and an 
appointment as Officer of the Order of Canada. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Cohon (with D. MacFarlane), To Russia 
with Fries (1997). 


[Paula Draper (274 ed.)] 


COHON, SAMUEL SOLOMON (1888-1959), U.S. Reform 
rabbi and theologian. Cohon was born in Minsk, Belorussia. 
He received a traditional yeshivah education before his family 
immigrated to the United States in 1904. He received his B.A. 
from the University of Cincinnati (1911) and was ordained at 
Hebrew Union College in Cincinnati in 1912. Subsequently, 
he served as rabbi in Springfield, Ohio (1912-13), and in Chi- 
cago at Zion Temple (1913-18) and then at Temple Mizpah 
(1918-23), which he organized. In 1923 he returned to Hebrew 
Union College as professor of theology. He was active in the 
affairs of the *Central Conference of American Rabbis. Cohon 
took a more favorable attitude toward traditional Jewish ob- 
servances, the Hebrew language, and the idea of Jewish peo- 
plehood than did the earlier generation of American Reform 
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rabbis; his viewpoint is reflected in the statement of position 
called the “Columbus Platform,” of which he was the princi- 
pal draftsman and which was adopted by the Central Confer- 
ence in 1937 and essentially overthrew the earlier Pittsburgh 
Platform of Reform Judaism. As a theologian, he built on the 
Reform writings of Abraham *Geiger and Kaufmann *Kohler, 
but parted company with them when they departed from the 
historical development of Judaism. Cohon participated in 
editing the Union Haggadah (1923) and the Rabbis Manual 
(1928). He wrote What We Jews Believe (1931) and a number 
of papers in the yearbooks of the Central Conference and in 
the Hebrew Union College Annual. He was a significant par- 
ticipant in the revision of the Union Prayer Book and served 
on the Committee that revised the Union Home Prayer Book. 
He was editor of the department of theology for the Universal 
Jewish Encyclopedia (1939). In 1956 Cohon retired from HUC 
in Cincinnati and became a fellow at the Hebrew Union Col- 
lege-Jewish-Institute of Religion, Los Angeles Campus, and 
later chairman of its graduate department. His library col- 
lection, now housed at Hebrew Union College, is one of the 
finest collections of Jewish theology and philosophy on the 
West Coast. His Jewish Theology: A Historical and Systematic 
Interpretation of Judaism and Its Foundations was published 
posthumously in 1971. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.A. Meyer, in: Judaism, 15 (1966), 319-28. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: K.M. Olitzsky, L.J. Sussman, and M.H. Stern, 
Reform Judaism in Amer/ica: A Biographical Dictionary and Source- 
book (1993), 32-33; S.E. Karff, Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute 
of Religion at One Hundred Years (1976), 403-07; I. Landman (ed.), 
The Universal Jewish Encyclopedia (1942), 262. 


[Sefton D. Temkin] 


COIMBRA, city in central Portugal; a major center of Jew- 
ish population until the forced conversions of 1497. The Jews 
of Coimbra suffered frequent attacks, the most serious occur- 
ring in 1395 under the leadership of a church prior and sev- 
eral priests. Coimbra was the center of considerable Marrano 
Judaizing in the 1530s and 1540s, and a century later Antonio 
*Homem, professor of canon law at the University of Coimbra, 
led a conventicle of distinguished Marrano Judaizers. Many 
Marranos in addition to Homem attended the University of 
Coimbra, among them the distinguished dramatist and mar- 
tyr, Antonio José da *Silva (d. 1739), while others such as An- 
tonio Fernando Mendes (d. 1734), later a convert to Judaism 
in England, were on its faculty. Many of the New Christians 
arrested as Judaizers in Ferrara in 1581 were refugees from the 
Coimbra region. Three of them, including Joseph Saralvo, who 
boasted of returning 800 Marranos to Judaism, were put to 
death in Rome two years later. Coimbra was also the seat of 
an inquisitional tribunal, one of the four operating in Portu- 
guese territory, besides Lisbon, Evora, and Goa. The tribunal 
in Coimbra, which tried many distinguished Conversos, dis- 
posed of more than 11,000 cases between 1541 and 1820. The 
trials sometimes lasted for months or even years, during which 
the accused were held in prison. The accused came in great 
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numbers from Braganga, Braga, Porto, Viseu, Aveiro, Guarda, 
and Coimbra. Considering the claim that the accusations were 
mostly motivated by the wish to confiscate the property of the 
accused, it is noteworthy that the most frequent professions 
and crafts were, in descending order, shoemakers, merchants, 
priests, farmers, tanners, and weavers. From the sermons 
preached at the auto-da-fé we learn that mothers and grand- 
mothers were held responsible for maintaining Jewish prac- 
tices and beliefs among the Conversos. Thus, during the first 
century of its existence, more women than men were tried by 
the Inquisition of Coimbra. The hardest hit were those who 
lived in distant and mountainous areas. As late as June 17, 1718, 
over 60 secret Jews appeared at an auto-da-fé there, some for 
a fifth or sixth time. Two were burned at the stake and the rest 
penanced, among them Dr. Francisco de Mesquita of Braganca 
and Jacob de *Castro Sarmento. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Kayserling, Geschichte der Juden in Por- 
tugal (1867), index; J. Mendes dos Remedios, Os Judeus em Portugal, 
1 (1895), 362, 430ff.; E.N. Adler, Auto de Fé and Jew (1908), 145ff.; N. 
Slouschz, Ha-Anusim be-Portugal (1932), 11, 85ff.; Roth, Marranos, 
index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. de Oliveira, in: Biblos, 57 (1981), 
597-627; J. do N. Raposo, in: REJ, 141 (1982), 201-17; I.S. Révah, in: 
Bulletin des Etudes Portugaises, n.s., 27 (1966), 47-88; E.C. de A. Mea, 
in: Inquisi¢ao, vol. 1 (Lisbon, 1989-90), 201-19. 


[Martin A. Cohen / Yom Tov Assis (2"¢ ed.)] 


COINS AND CURRENCY. 


Jewish and Non-Jewish Coins in Ancient Palestine 

THE PRE-MONETARY PERIOD. Means of payment are men- 
tioned in the Bible on various occasions; the relevant passages 
in their chronological order reflect the development of these 
means from stage to stage. When compared with the material 
extant from contemporary cultures of the region, these pas- 
sages show that the underlying concepts were region-wide in 
the Near East. The earliest form of trade was barter. Certain 
commodities became generally accepted means of payment 
such as cattle and hides. This is reflected in Genesis 21:28-30: 
“Abraham set seven ewe lambs of the flock by themselves” 
(in connection with the settlement with Abimelech in Beer- 
sheba) and Genesis 13:2, “Abraham was very rich in cattle, in 
silver and in gold” This last quotation, however, reflects the 
fact that Abraham lived in the period of transition from the 
use of cattle to the use of weighed quantities of metal, which 
is the next stage in the development of the means of pay- 
ment - a fact which is well illustrated when he weighs four 
hundred shekels of silver as payment for the cave of Mach- 
pelah in Hebron (Gen. 23:15-16). Onkelos renders 100 kesi- 
tah, paid by Jacob for a field in Shechem (Gen. 33:19), by 100 
lambs (hufrin). Cattle as a means of payment is reflected in 
many usages, such as the Latin pecunia (derived from pecus, 
sheep), the Greek polyboutes (“rich in oxen,” a rich man), and 
the cattle-shaped weights depicted on Egyptian tomb wall- 
paintings found in excavations. The shekel was a unit of weight 
of 8.4 grams in the time of Abraham, based on the Babylo- 
nian siglu, which was divided into 24 gerah (Babyl. giru); 60 
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Babylonian shekels were one minah and 60 minah one kik- 
kar (Babyl. biltu). 

The shape of the metal ingots varied. Egyptian tomb 
wall-paintings depict them as shaped like bracelets or oxhides. 
In Genesis 24:22 Eleazar “took a golden ring of half a shekel 
[beka] weight, and two bracelets for her hands of ten shekels 
weight of gold” When Joshua conquered Jericho, Achan took 
booty against orders, among other things 200 shekels of silver 
and a “golden wedge” of 50 shekels weight (Josh. 7:21). Such 
a “golden wedge” was discovered during the excavations of 
Gezer. In the pre-monarchy period the word kesef (“silver”) 
was frequently used instead of shekel (Judg. 9:4; and 11 Sam. 
18:11; et al.). During the period of the kingdoms of Israel and 
especially of Judah, payments are mentioned in the Bible in 
the shekel weight, the unit used to weigh the metal bars which 
were in those days the main means of payment. Jeremiah 
bought a plot of land and weighed his payment (silver) on 
scales (Jer. 32:9). Subdivisions of the shekel were the beka or 
half-shekel (Gen. 24:22; Ex. 38:26) and the gerah, then a 20 
of the shekel (Ex. 30:13). The shekel, in turn, was a 50" part 
of the maneh, and the maneh was a 60' part of the kikkar, 
which thus was equal to 3,000 shekels. The maneh and the 
kikkar, however, were only units of account and remained so 
during the Second Temple period when the shekel became a 
coin denomination. Gold, silver, and bronze ingots were dis- 
covered during excavations conducted in Erez Israel and so 
were scales and weights of the shekel unit and its multiples 
and fractions. 


INTRODUCTION OF COINS IN ANCIENT PALESTINE. The 
earliest known coins originate in Lydia in northwest Anatolia 
in the late seventh century B.c.E. (i-e., before the destruction 
of the First Temple). No coins of that period have yet been dis- 
covered in Erez Israel. The earliest coins found on Palestinian 
soil are from the second half of the sixth century and the first 
half of the fifth century B.c.£. They are Greek coins from Ath- 
ens, Thasos, and Macedon, brought apparently to the coun- 
try by Greek merchants. In the late fifth and first half of the 
fourth centuries Palestine was under Persian rule and Phoe- 
nician coins, especially those from Sidon and Tyre, circulated 
in the northern part of the country and the coastal strip down 
to south of Jaffa. At the same time there was an abundance of 
small coins of the obol and hemi-obol denomination, struck 
in the Gaza area in a great variety of types, which are also ar- 
tistically interesting. During that period the Athenian coinage, 
bearing the head of Pallas Athene and the owl, her holy bird, 
were the hard currency of the eastern Mediterranean. The owl 
type coin was so widely imitated on a local level that the local 
money had the same value as the Athenian coins. 


THE COINS OF JUDEA IN THE LATE FIFTH AND FIRST PART 
OF THE FOURTH CENTURY B.C.E. Alongside the above-men- 
tioned issues, imitations of the Athenian coinage were also is- 
sued in Judea. These silver coins are rather rare, but at least six 
coin types are known with the inscription Yehud (Aramaic: 
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Judea). Some follow the “head/owl” type, while others show 
a falcon, a fleur-de-lis, a Janus head, a god seated on a winged 
chariot, and a bird of an unidentified kind. It cannot be de- 
termined whether the Jewish high priest or the local Persian 
governor was the issuing authority. On one coin, however, 
the Hebrew name Hezekiah (Yehezkiyyah) can be deciphered 
and could be related to the high priest mentioned by Josephus 
(Apion, 1:187-9). The largest denomination of this type which 
has been discovered is the drachm, but the bulk is composed 
of oboloi and hemi-oboloi. 


THE HELLENISTIC PERIOD. During the third century B.c.E. 
Palestine was ruled by the Ptolemies and their currency not 
only circulated there but was struck in local mints at such 
coastal towns as Acre (then already called Ptolemais), Jaffa, 
Ashkelon, and Gaza. This changed after the battle of Panias 
in 198 B.c.E., when the Ptolemies were replaced by the victo- 
rious Seleucids. The latter used the local mints of Acre, Ash- 
kelon, and Gaza for the production of their own currency, 
besides the many mints they had in other parts of their king- 
dom. Their coins circulated in Palestine at least until the first 
coins were issued by the Hasmonean rulers. The Ptolemies is- 
sued gold, silver, and bronze coins, some of the latter of heavy 
weight in place of the small silver. Their silver standard was 
lighter than that of the Seleucids, which still leaned on the 
Attic standard. 


The Jewish Coinage 

THE HASMONEAN COINAGE (135-37 B.C.E.). The consecu- 
tive history of ancient Jewish coinage begins after the estab- 
lishment of the independent Hasmonean dynasty in the 24 
century B.c.E. The bulk of Hasmonean coins were of the small 
bronze denomination, namely the perutah or dilepton. In ac- 
cordance with the Second Commandment no likeness of liv- 
ing beings, men or animals, are found on them. Most of the 
emblems, for example the cornucopia - single or double - the 
wreath surrounding the legend, the anchor, the flower, the 
star, and the helmet, were copied from emblems found on 
the late issues of the Seleucid coinage. All Hasmonean coins 
bear Hebrew legends, but those of Alexander *Yannai and 
Mattathias *Antigonus also have legends in Greek. The He- 
brew legend, written in the old Hebrew script, almost always 
appears in the formula, “X the high priest and the *hever of 
the Jews” (hever probably means the assembly of the elders 
of the state). The Hasmonean rulers are thus styled on most 
coins as high priests. The only exception is Alexander Yannai 
who eventually also styled himself king on some of his He- 
brew legends. On the Greek legends the Hasmonean rulers 
styled themselves throughout as “king”” With one exception 
all Hasmonean coins are undated, which presents scholars 
with difficulties in arranging them chronologically, especially 
as different rulers went by the same names. In spite of earlier 
opinions, *Simeon, the first independent Hasmonean ruler 
(142-135), never issued any coins. According to 1 Maccabees 
15:2-9, Antiochus vii granted Simeon the right to issue coin- 
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age, but it has been proved that this grant was withdrawn 
before Simeon could make use of it. The series of Shenat Arba 
(the “Year Four”) formerly assigned to him were actually 
issued during the Jewish War (66-70 c.£.). It has been sug- 
gested that Simeon’s son John *Hyrcanus 1 (135-104 B.C.E.) 
did not start issuing coins immediately on succeeding his fa- 
ther, but only considerably later, probably in 110 B.c.£. This 
suggestion is based on the fact that cities in Phoenicia and in 
Palestine received the right to coin their own money from 
the declining Seleucid kingdom: Tyre in 126 B.c.g., Sidon 
in 110 B.c.£., and Ashkelon in 104 B.c.£. John Hyrcanus’ 
coins are the main pattern for the whole series of Hasmonean 
coins. The obverse depicts a wreath surrounding the legend, 
“Johanan [Yehohanan] the high priest and the hever of the 
Jews,’ while the reverse depicts a double cornucopia with a 
pomegranate. All his coins are of the perutah denomination. 
The coins of his successor, *Aristobulus 1 (104-103 B.C.E.), 
are in brass with the same denomination and type, but the 
name was replaced by Judah (Yehudah). At the beginning of 
his reign Alexander Yannai (103-76 B.c.E.) issued coins of the 
same type as his predecessors, changing the name to Jona- 
than (Yehonatan). Later, he issued another series of coins (in 
Hebrew and Greek) on which he styled himself king. Their 
emblems are star, anchor, both sometimes surrounded by 
a circle, and flower. A lepton or half-perutah with a palm 
branch, and a flower also belong to this “king” series. One 
type of this series, the star/anchor surrounded by a circle, 
is very frequent. This is the only coin type in the whole se- 
ries of Jewish coins which bears an Aramaic legend written 
in square Hebrew letters and which has been dated. The He- 
brew as well as the Greek date 25, which is the 25» year of 
reign of Alexander Yannai (78 B.c.E.), were recently discerned. 
As in the Greek legends and this Aramaic one as well, his 
name is given as “Alexandros.” Alexander Yannai also appar- 
ently issued lead coins which belong to his “king” series. It 
is believed that in his final issues he reverted to the early Has- 
monean coin type, styling himself again as high priest but 
altering his Hebrew name from Yehonatan to Yonatan prob- 
ably in order to avoid the formula of the tetragrammaton. The 
bulk of the coins of John Hyrcanus 11 (67, 63-40 B.C.E.) are in 
the same shape as those of John Hyrcanus 1. There are, how- 
ever, varieties which are peculiar to his issues. Greek letters, 
single or as monograms, eventually appear on his coins. An A 
is to be found on the obverse and sometimes on the reverse; 
other letters are A, A or II. These letters probably refer to the 
magistrates who were responsible for the mint. A change in 
the traditional legend, namely “Johanan [Yehohanan] the high 
priest head of the hever of the Jews,’ may indicate the privi- 
leges bestowed upon Hyrcanus 11 by Julius Caesar who con- 
firmed him as high priest (Jos. Wars 1:194). Besides the reg- 
ular coin type, Hyrcanus 11 also issued lepta or half perutot 
of the same type as did his father Alexander Yannai, bearing 
the palm-branch/flower. One larger trilepton shows a helmet 
and a double cornucopia. On all his coins he styled himself 
high priest. 
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During the short reign of the last Hasmonean ruler, An- 
tigonus Mattathias (40-37 B.c.£.), a fundamental change oc- 
curred in the coin issue of the Hasmoneans. His Hebrew name 
Mattityahu (Mattathias) is only given on his perutah denomi- 
nation. The pomegranate between the double cornucopia is 
replaced by an ear of barley. He issued two larger denomina- 
tions which can be compared with the Seleucid chalcous and 
dichalcous. Antigonus was the only Jewish ruler who depicted 
the holy vessels of the Temple of Jerusalem on his coins, i-e., 
the table of shewbread and the seven-branched candelabrum. 
In his Hebrew legends he styles himself high priest and in his 
Greek legends “king.” His Hebrew name is known to us only 
from his coins. 


THE COINAGE OF THE HERODIAN DYNASTY (37 B.C.E.-C. 
95 C.E.). The coins of Herod the Great (37-4 B.c.E.), all of 
bronze as those of his successors, can be divided into two 
groups: those which are dated and those which are not. The 
dated coins all bear the same date, the year three. As Herod 
no doubt reckoned his reign from his appointment as king of 
Judea by the Romans in 40 B.c.£. and not from his actual ac- 
cession three years later, the “year three” is equal to 37 B.C.E. 
All legends on his coins are in Greek and no Hebrew legends 
appear on the coins of the Herodian dynasty. The legends ren- 
der his name and title, Baothéwc “Hpwdov. The emblems on 
his coins are the tripod, thymiaterion, caduceus, pomegranate, 
shield, helmet, aphlaston, palm branch, anchor, double and 
single cornucopia, eagle, and galley. It may be concluded from 
this selection of symbols that Herod the Great did not wish to 
offend the religious feelings of his subjects. The denominations 
of his coins were the chalcous and hemi-chalcous (rare), the 
trilepton, and frequently the dilepton or perutah. 

The coins of Herod Archelaus (4 B.c.-6 C.E.) are undated 
and bear mainly maritime emblems, such as the galley, prow, 
and anchor. Other types are the double cornucopia, the hel- 
met, bunch of grapes, and wreath surrounding the legend. His 
main denomination was the perutah, but he also issued a tri- 
lepton. Herod Antipas (tetrarch of Galilee 4 B.c.E.-c. 39 C.E.) 
began to issue coins only after he founded and settled his new 
capital Tiberias. All his coins are dated. The earliest date is 
from the 24" year of his reign (19/20 c.E.). On his coins he is 
called Herod, but they can easily be distinguished as they bear 
his title “tetrarch.”” The emblems on his coins are all of flora 
such as the reed, the palm branch, a bunch of dates, and a palm 
tree. Though the emblems are the same on all denominations, 
three denominations can be distinguished. The obverses show 
a wreath that surrounds the legend “Tiberias”; only the series 
of the last year refers to Gaius Caligula. As the territory of the 
tetrarch Herod Philip 1 (4 B.c.£.-34 C.E.) was predominantly 
non-Jewish, he allowed himself to strike coins with a repre- 
sentation of the ruling Roman emperor and the pagan temple 
erected by his father in his capital Panias. His coins are dated 
from the year 5 to the year 37 of his reign, though not all dates 
occur. Three denominations can be observed, though their 
units cannot be distinguished. 
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The most common coin struck by King Herod Agrippa 1 
(37-44 C.E.), grandson of Herod the Great, was a perutah 
of the year 6 of his reign (42/3 c.E.), depicting an umbrella- 
shaped royal canopy and three ears of barley. This coin was 
obviously struck for Judea. For the other districts of his king- 
dom he issued coins that would have offended Jewish religious 
feelings as they carried his own portrait or that of the Roman 
emperor and even gods or human beings in the Greco-Roman 
style of the period. On one very rare coin two clasped hands 
are shown; the legend seems to refer to an alliance between 
the Jewish people and the Roman senate. All Agrippa’s coins 
are dated, and in his non-Jewish series two different groups 
of two denominations each can be discerned belonging to the 
reigns of Caligula and Claudius respectively. Herod of Chalcis 
(41-48 c.£.), brother of Agrippa 1, regularly put his portrait 
on his coins, calling himself “friend of the emperor.” Some of 
his extremely rare coins bear the date “year 3,” others are un- 
dated; a system of three denominations can be observed in 
this coinage too. 

From the time of the son of Herod of Chalcis, Aristo- 
bulus of Chalcis (57-92 c.E.), only a few rare specimens have 
been preserved. They bear his portrait and sometimes also that 
of his wife *Salome. His coins can be identified by their leg- 
ends which mention him and his wife Salome as king and 
queen. 

Because of his long reign, the series of coins assigned to 
Herod Agrippa 11 (c. 50-93 C.£.) is the largest and most varied 
among the coin series of the Herodians. Two types bear his 
likeness, and others issued in the year 5 of Agrippa with the 
name of Nero have a legend surrounded by a wreath. There 
are two coins which have a double date (the years 6 and 11) 
and which belong to the two different eras used on his coins. 
These double dated coins bear “inoffensive” symbols such as 
double cornucopias and a hand grasping various fruits. All 
his coins, like those of his father Agrippa 1, are of bronze and 
dated, making it easy to arrange them in chronological order. 
There are however some difficulties. The first is the parallel 
issue of coins in the name of Vespasian and in the name of 
his sons Titus and Domitian. It has been accepted that all his 
Greek coins belong to an era starting in the year 56 c.E. The 
Latin series issued in the name of Domitian belongs to an era 
starting in 61 c.z. The bulk of his coins were struck during 
the reign of the Flavian emperors, with Tyche, the goddess 
of destiny, and the goddess of victory as emblems. A unique 
specimen, with the victory inscription on a shield hanging on 
a palm-tree, refers to the Roman victory in the Jewish War 
(66-70 c.£.). Agrippa thus put himself into the Roman camp 
against his own people. His coinage, as described above, shows 
the most far-reaching deviation from Jewish tradition among 
the ancient coinage issued by Jewish rulers. 


THE COINAGE OF THE JEWISH WAR (66-70 C.E.). By the 
time the Jewish War broke out, the Tyrian mint had ceased 
to issue silver shekels but shekels were needed by every Jew- 
ish adult male for the payment of the annual Temple tax of a 
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half-shekel (Ex. 30:11 ff; 11 Kings 12:5 ff.). This reason and the 
resolve of the Jewish authorities to demonstrate their sover- 
eignty over their own country led to the decision to strike 
the well-known “thick” shekels and half- and quarter-shek- 
els dated from the first to the fifth year of the era of the war. 
These are the first silver coins Jews struck in antiquity. They 
are of an extraordinarily good quality, artistically as well as 
technically. The emblems are as simple as they are beautiful: 
a chalice with pearl rim and three pomegranates. The leg- 
ends which are, of course, only in Hebrew and written in the 
old Hebrew script, read, Yerushalayim ha-Kedoshah (“Jeru- 
salem the Holy”) and Shekel Yisrael (“Shekel of Israel”) with 
the abbreviated dates: ’N’w, 2’, '7'w, "7’w, '7’w (shin alef, shin 
bet for sh[enat], a[lef], “year one,’ sh[enat] blet], “year two,’ 
etc.). Small bronze coins of the perutah denomination were 
struck during the second and third year of the war, and three 
larger denominations were issued during the fourth year, two 
of which indicate the denomination as revia (“quarter”) and 
hazi (“half”). The emblems of the bronze coins are the vine 
leaf, the amphora, the lulay, the etrog, the palm tree, the fruit 
baskets, and the chalice. 


THE COINAGE OF THE BAR KOKHBA WAR (132-135 C.E.). 
During this war the last Jewish coin series in antiquity was is- 
sued. Bar Kokhba became the head of the Jewish community, 
and the bulk of the coins issued bear the name Simeon and 
eventually his title “prince of Israel.” However, other coins ex- 
ist from that period which bear the name of one “Eleazar the 
Priest” or simply that of “Jerusalem” as the minting author- 
ity. The coins were issued over a period of a little more than 
three years (i.e., during the entire war). The coins of the first 
two years are dated, but the formula of the era changed from 
“Year one of the redemption of Israel” to “Year two of the free- 
dom of Israel.” During the third year and until the end of the 
war, the coins issued were undated and bear the war slogan 
“For the freedom of Jerusalem.” These coin types, too, are as 
numerous as they are beautiful, and artistically rank first in 
the series of Jewish coins. During this war as well coins were 
issued in silver and in bronze. What makes this series excep- 
tional from all other coin series in antiquity is the extraordi- 
nary fact that the whole issue was overstruck on coins then 
current in Palestine, such as on the Roman provincial tet- 
radrachms (mainly from Antiochia) and on the Roman de- 
narii or provincial drachms, as well as on local bronze city 
coins mainly from Ashkelon and Gaza. Bar Kokhba possibly 
obtained the gentile coins needed for overstriking by means 
of a public loan for the national war effort. 

There are two silver denominations, the tetradrachm or 
sela and the denarius or zuz. The Temple front and a lulav and 
etrog appear on the tetradrachms, while a rather large number 
of emblems occur on the denarii, such as a wreath surround- 
ing the legend, a bunch of grapes, a juglet, a lyre, a kithara, a 
pair of trumpets, and a palm branch. These emblems are used 
in many die combinations, thereby creating a large number of 
coin types. The bronze coinage can be divided into four de- 
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nominations, a system taken over from the city coinage then 
current in Palestine and which was reused for the Bar Kokhba 
issues. On the large denomination, which was issued during 
the first and second year only, a wreath surrounding the leg- 
end and an amphora are depicted. On medium bronze ’X, 
which is the commonest denomination, a palm tree and a vine 
leaf are shown. On medium bronze a wreath surrounding a 
palm branch anda lyre or a kithara appears. The small bronze 
denomination shows a palm tree and a bunch of grapes. 
In general, the Bar Kokhba coinage is based on the tradi- 
tion of the coinage of the Jewish War, 66-70. The amphora, 
vine leaf, and palm tree occur on the coins of that period, 
and the similarity of the legends is all the more striking, 
with the name of Zion replaced by the name Israel during the 
Bar Kokhba War. 


Non-Jewish Coins During the Roman Rule 

THE ROMAN PROCURATORS (6-37 AND 44-66 C.E.). After 
the banishment of Herod Archelaus in 6 c.£., his territory 
(Judea and Samaria) came under direct Roman rule adminis- 
tered by a procurator of equestrian rank. Some of these proc- 
urators issued coins of the perutah denomination as follows: 
coin types with a palm tree and an ear of barley; coin types 
with a wreath surrounding legend, a double cornucopia, olive 
spray, three lilies, a vine leaf or leaves, kantharos, amphora, and 
a palm branch; coin types with three ears of barley, simpulum, 
lituus, and a wreath surrounding the date of issue; and coin 
types with a wreath surrounding legend, two crossed spears, 
a palm tree, and a palm branch. It is believed that these coins 
were issued at *Caesarea Maritima, the administrative center 
of the Romans in Palestine. All coins bear the regal years of 
the respective Roman emperors and can therefore be arranged 
in chronological order without difficulty. 


JUDEA CAPTA COINS AND LATER ISSUES OF THE ROMAN 
ADMINISTRATION. After the destruction of the Second Tem- 
ple in 70 c.£., Palestine became a separate administrative unit 
called provincia Judaea. The Flavian emperors appointed a 
legatus pro praetore as head of the local administration and 
he was also the commander of the military forces stationed 
in the province. During the reigns of Vespasian (69-79 C.E.) 
and Titus (79-81 c.£.) the coins issued refer in their types 
and legends to the Roman victory; the legends are the Greek 
equivalent to the well-known legend Judaea Capta. Under 
Domitian (81-96 c.£.) four series of coins were issued, which 
do not refer to the victory over the Jews, but to Domitian’s vic- 
tories in Germany and Britain. All but the last two coin types 
of Domitian are undated and their chronological order was 
conjectural until recently. 


THE PALESTINIAN CITY COINS. The following cities in 
Palestine proper struck coins in antiquity: *Aelia Capitolina 
(Roman Jerusalem), Anthedon, Antipatris, Ashkelon, Cae- 
sarea Maritima, Diospolis, Eleutheropolis, Gaza, Joppa (Jaffa), 
Neapolis (Shechem), Nicopolis-Emmaus, Nysa-Scythopolis, 
Raphia, Sepphoris-Diocaesarea, and Tiberias. Other cities 
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beyond the border of ancient Palestine struck coins as well, 
such as Dora and Ptolemais (then part of Phoenicia), and the 
following cities in Transjordan: Abila, Dium, Gadara, Gerasa, 
Hippos, Kanatha, Kapitolias, Panias, Pella, Petra, Philadel- 
phia, and Rabbath-Moab. Older cities which struck coins were 
Ashkelon, whose era began in 104/3 B.c.E., and Gaza, whose 
era began in 61/60 B.c.E. The era beginning between 64 and 
60 B.C.E., which was adopted by many of the above cities, re- 
fers to Gabinius’ invasion of the Hasmonean kingdom under 
Pompey, when many cities became independent, especially 
the so-called *Decapolis in the northeast. The coin types are 
numerous. City coins issued under Roman rule customarily 
had the head of the emperor on the obverse while the reverse 
bore images referring to the city, such as temples built there, 
the gods worshiped by their inhabitants, and military gar- 
risons stationed in them. The legends frequently indicated 
the status of the city within the Roman empire, such as colo- 
nia, autonomous, etc. The archaeological finds suggest that 
the circulation of these coins was not restricted to the city 
by which they were issued, but was countrywide. In some 
cases (Ashkelon, Gaza, Neapolis, Sepphoris, and Tiberias) 
the money systems consisted of three or more denomina- 
tions. Their equivalency with the Roman coin system cannot 
be ascertained. All these coins are of bronze. The only city 
in Palestine that issued an autonomous silver coinage was 
Ashkelon (between 51 and 30 B.c.£.) — coins bearing por- 
traits of Ptolemy xiv, Ptolemy xv, and Cleopatra vii. The 
city coinage came to an end in about 260 c.£. when it be- 
came known that the value of the metal was greater than 
their nominal value. It was then replaced by debased Roman 
imperial coins. 


[Arie Kindler] 


Coins in Talmudic Literature 

The currency system most commonly found in tannaitic liter- 
ature is a syncretic one, based on the Greek drachm-obol - 6 
obols = 1 drachm - but otherwise following the Roman mon- 
etary system both in terminology and metrological struc- 
ture. Its standard was linked to that of the Tyrian tetradrachm 
(sela). In tabular form it appears as follows (above the talmu- 
dic terms are the Roman ones from which they derive. 











Bronze Silver 
Quadrans Semis As |Dupondius Denarius 
Kardionts 
Perutah or Musmis  Issar | Pundion Ma’ah _ Dinar 
Kuntrun(k) 
192 96 48 24 12 6 1 
32 16 8 4 1 
16 8 4 2 1 
8 4 2 1 
4 2 1 
2 1 
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There were also two (silver) tarapiks (quinarii) to the di- 
nar, 24 or 25 dinars to the gold dinar (aureus), and 100 dinars 
to a maneh (theoretical unit of Babylonian origin). 

The Talmud (Kid. 12a) also records what is apparently an 
earlier system, of uncertain origin. 





Bronze Silver 
Perutah Shamin Niz or Hanez Darosa or Hadris Ma’ah _ Dinar 
144 72 36 18 6 1 
24 12 6 3 1 
8 4 2 1 
4 2 1 
2 1 














However, by the second century c.z. these systems were 
already of the nature of archaic literary heritages (from Has- 
monean times, most probably), so that, for example, no maot 
were actually in circulation. Coins in daily use were denarii 
and sela’im from imperial mints (Antioch, etc.), while “small 
change” copper coinage was minted locally in a number of cit- 
ies (see above). These city coinages had their own metrologi- 
cal systems, still insufficiently understood, and a number of 
strange talmudic monetary terms, quoted much later than the 
coins were actually used, may be related in some way to these 
local systems; e.g., the trisit (tressis) of Tiberias and Sepphoris 
(Tosef., Maas. Sh. 4:13, 94), termissis (Roman as, denarius?), 
asper, riv’a (Roman sestertius, 4 denarius?), tib’a (didrachm), 
and ragia (tridrachm, or cistophoric tetradrachm). The only 
silver coins minted in Palestine during this period were “re- 
volt coins” of the Jewish War (66-70) and the Bar Kokhba War 
(132-135). In the Talmud those of the first war are called “Jeru- 
salem coins,’ after their legend “Jerusalem the Holy,’ and those 
of the second “Kosiba coins” (Tosef., Ma’as Sh. 1:6). 

The third century was one of inflation throughout the 
Roman Empire, so much so that by the 270s the denarius, 
instead of being %s aureus was Yiooo (See TJ, Ket. 11:2, 34b). 
The effects of this inflation were to force the closure of all lo- 
cal (copper-producing) mints, and by the time of Diocletian 
(284-309) to usher in a completely new monetary system, 
based on a gold standard, unlike the earlier silver-based one. 
A number of new terms appear in talmudic literature from the 
late third century onward, corresponding to units of the new 
system; e.g., lumma (nummus, Av. Zar. 35b), leken (leukon, 
meaning white, whitish silver-washed follis?; TJ, Ma’as. Sh. 4:1, 
54d, etc.), follsa, follarin (follis), argaron (argurion, siliqua?; Ty, 
Pe'ah 8:7, 21a). Throughout the fourth century, which was one 
of continued economic instability, these units were subject to 
constant depreciation and revaluation. Even gold solidi, which 
had superseded the aurei, were at times viewed with mistrust 
because of their adulteration and pure bullion was preferred 
to gold coin (cf. Cod. Theod. 12:6, 13). 

In Babylonia during the Sassanid period (from the early 
third century onward), the standard silver unit was the Sassa- 
nid drachm, called in the Talmud zuz (from Akkadian zuzu — 
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“to cut,” but according to Jastrow “glittering”), while smaller 
copper coins of varying sizes were called peshitte. 


HALAKHAH. According to talmudic law, “coin” cannot effect 
a transfer of property; only “produce” (pere) can. All “coin” can 
do is cause an obligation to complete a contract. Hence there 
is much discussion on what [coins] constitute “coin” and what 
“produce,” or in modern terminology the relative “fiduciari- 
ness” of the elements of a trimetallic monetary system (BM 
44a-b, etc.). There is also some discussion as to when coins 
cease to be legal tender (BM 4:5; BK 97a-b, etc.). 


In Post-Talmudic Literature 

There are two main contexts in which monetary terms appear 
in post-talmudic literature, halakhic and lexicographic-met- 
rological (partly related to halakhic), and there are also inci- 
dental references. 


HALAKHIC. There were constant attempts to translate mon- 
etary shiurim (“halakhic measures”), such as the five selaim 
of “the redemption of the *firstborn,” the perutah of the *mar- 
riage act, and the 200 zuz of the ketubbah in terms of contem- 
porary coinage. Already in the Talmud (Bek. 50a) there is a ge- 
onic gloss which gives the Islamic equivalent of the five sela’im 
as “20 mitkalei [gold dinars], which are 28% dirham [silver 
coins] and % danka.” Though this reckoning is repeated in 
various early sources, subsequent commentators give a num- 
ber of different calculations in terms of their own respective 
time and country (e.g., Persia, Halakhot Gedolot; Egypt, Mai- 
monides; Aragon, Nahmanides; etc.). 


LEXICOGRAPHIC-METROLOGICAL. In several lexicographic 
works biblical and talmudic monetary terms are explained, 
for example, Jonah ibn Janah’s Sefer ha-Shorashim, Nathan 
b. Jehiel’s Arukh, David Kimhi’s Mikhlol, etc. There are also 
a number of halakhic-metrological studies in which biblical 
and talmudic coins are discussed in current terms, as in the 
work of Joseph b. Judah ibn Aknin (12*-13'" century) and 
Estori ha-Parhi (Kaftor va-Ferah (c. 1322), ch. 16), which con- 
fusingly cites Arabic, Provengal, and French coins, right up 
to HJ. Sheftel’s Erekh Millim (1906), a very rich dictionary of 
halakhic metrology. 


INCIDENTAL REFERENCES. There are innumerable inciden- 
tal references to coins in the responsa literature, for example 
to Islamic coins in Teshuvot ha-Geonim (ed. by A. Harkavy 
(1887), nos. 386, 424, 489, et al.); Spanish, in Solomon b. Abra- 
ham *Adret (responsa 2:113); Portuguese, in *David b. Solo- 
mon ibn Abi Zimra (responsa 2:651), etc. In some cases local 
monetary terms are translated literally into Hebrew, thus flo- 
rins (perahim); gulden (zehuvim); albi or whitten (levanim); 
doblas (kefulot). Coins of pure silver are variously called tabor, 
naki, zaruf, mezukkak, or zakuk. Often a local term is equated 
with a talmudic one, at times with confusing results. Thus, for 
example, a pashut or pashit may stand for esterlin, sol, denier, 
dinaro, pfennig, etc. 


[Daniel Sperber] 
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Currency of Palestine 

EREZ ISRAEL UNDER OTTOMAN RULE. Both Turkish and 
European coins circulated in Erez Israel during Ottoman 
rule. Tokens issued by various communities, such as the Jews 
and the German Templers, and by some business firms, were 
also in circulation. The reasons for this variety of currency 
were lack of trust in Turkish coinage, shortage of coins, dis- 
parities in the value of Turkish coins of high denomination 
in different parts of the country, and the capitulations which 
granted special rights to some European powers and resulted 
in French gold napoleons and Egyptian coins being brought 
into circulation alongside Turkish coins. Egypt, though nom- 
inally under Turkish rule, enjoyed coinage rights from the 
middle of the 19 century, and its currency also circulated 
in Erez Israel. 


[Yitzhak Julius Taub] 


PALESTINE UNDER THE BRITISH MANDATE 1917-48. On 
the British occupation of Palestine, the Egyptian pound was 
made legal tender in the territory. It was replaced in 1927 
by the Palestine pound (ce-P), administered by the Palestine 
Currency Board in London. The Palestine pound was divided 
into 1,000 mils, and all subsidiary coins issued for Palestine 
were denominated in mils. A one-pound gold coin, equal to 
the British sovereign, was authorized but never issued. The 
first coins of Palestine were placed in circulation on Nov. 
1, 1927. Their denominations were 1 and 2 mils in bronze, 5, 
10, and 20 mils in cupro-nickel, and 50 and 100 mils in sil- 
ver. The designs, prepared by the Mandatory government, 
were intended to be as politically innocuous as possible, the 
only feature besides the inscriptions being an olive branch or 
wreath of olive leaves. The inscriptions were trilingual, giving 
the name of the country, Palestine, and the value, in English, 
Hebrew, and Arabic. As a concession to the Jewish commu- 
nity, the initials, °’X (“Erez Israel”) appeared in brackets fol- 
lowing the name Palestine. Perhaps in order to stress the co- 
lonial nature of the coinage, the 5, 10, and 20 mils coins were 
holed in the center. 

The design of the Palestine coins remained unchanged, 
with the exception of the date, throughout the period of the 
Mandate. The only changes introduced from 1942 to 1944 were 
the minting of the 5, 10, and 20 mils in bronze due to wartime 
shortage of nickel, and a slight change in the composition of 
the 1 and 2 mils (from 1942 to 1945) in order to save tin, which 
was scarce. Coins were not minted annually, but according to 
local requirements as reported by the Mandatory government 
to the Currency Board. They were all minted at the Royal 
Mint, London. The last coins to be minted were those of 1947, 
but the entire issue bearing this date was melted down before 
leaving the Mint, except for two sets, one in the British Mu- 
seum and the other in the Ashmolean Museum in Oxford. 
The entire series of coins actually in circulation numbers 59. 
Some of these exist in proof state as well. The Palestine Cur- 
rency Board also issued bank notes (see Table). 


[Dov Genachowski] 
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Denomination Obverse design Reverse design Main color 
500 Mils Rachel’s Tomb David’s Tower lilac 

1 Pound Dome of the Rock _—David’s Tower green 

5 Pounds Tower of Ramleh David’s Tower red 

10 Pounds Tower of Ramleh David’s Tower blue 

50 Pounds Tower of Ramleh David’s Tower purple 
100 Pounds Tower of Ramleh David’s Tower green 





In the Concentration Camps and Ghettos 

In the concentration camps, which had been established in 
Germany as soon as the Nazis came to power in 1933, the 
possession of currency, German or foreign, by the inmates 
was strictly prohibited. Amounts which they were allowed 
to receive every month from their relatives had to be ex- 
changed for Lagergeld (“camp money”), a kind of scrip is- 
sued in denominations of 10 and 50 pfennig and 1 and 2 RM. 
Such camp money was in use in Oranienburg, Dachau, and 
Buchenwald. A substantial part, however, of the prisoners’ 
monthly transfers was confiscated by the camp administra- 
tion under the heading of “deduction for damage to camp in- 
ventory,’ and was channeled into the special accounts main- 
tained by the ss. 


GHETTO CURRENCY (PAPER). In several of the ghettos es- 
tablished by the Nazis, the Jewish administration was or- 
dered by the ss to set up special banking and postal depart- 
ments. The purpose was to deprive the Jews of all the money 
in their possession by forcing them to convert it into bank 
notes of a nonexistent currency. In the Lodz (Litzmannstadt) 
ghetto, established on April 30, 1940, all contact with the out- 
side “Aryan” world was prohibited on pain of death. As early 
as June 1940, special 50 Pfennig notes were issued by the 
Judenrat, on orders of the ghetto commandant, in order to 
enable the ghetto inmates to purchase postcards bearing 
a postage stamp. The notes were overprinted in black with 
smaller denominations — 5, 10, and 20 Pfennig - which could 
be cut out for separate use. In July of the same year six more 
notes were issued, in denominations of 1, 2, 5, 10, 20, and 50 
marks. This series, like the first, was printed by the German 
authorities outside the ghetto. The notes, called Quittungen 
(“receipts”), showed the respective denominations on one side, 
and the serial number, the Star of David, and the signature 
of the Aeltester der Juden in Litzmannstadt on the other; the 
denomination was repeated and, in addition, there was a 
menorah and a statement threatening severe punishment for 
any forgery of these notes. In April 1942, 10-Pfennig scrips 
totaling 2,000 marks were in circulation in the Lodz ghetto 
in order to meet the demands on its postal department. Ad- 
ditional series of 10 Pfennig notes were issued in the course 
of the year. 


GHETTO COINS. The first coins specially minted for use in the 
ghetto, made out of an aluminum-magnesium alloy and issued 
in the denomination of 10 Pfennig, were put into circulation 
on Dec. 8, 1942. They were withdrawn after a few days because 
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they lacked the inscription Quittung ueber ... (“receipt for ...”) 
and were replaced by a newly minted coin bearing the miss- 
ing inscription. In 1943 more coins were minted in denomi- 
nations of 5, 10, and 20 marks. On one side the coins showed 
the respective denomination, and on the reverse the Star of 
David, the word “ghetto,” and the year of issue. 


THERESIENSTADT “BANK NOTES’. In the Theresienstadt 
ghetto the Aeltestenrat was ordered by the ss commandant to 
establish a ghetto bank at the end of 1942. In the spring of 1943 
on the eve of a visit by a Red Cross commission, a hasty effort 
was made to prepare the ghetto for the visitors: shops were 
opened, in which items confiscated from new arrivals were put 
on sale; a “cafe” and “concert hall” for the “entertainment” of 
the starving prisoners were established; the only thing miss- 
ing in the show was money. Thereupon the “technical depart- 
ment” of the ghetto was ordered to design bank notes on the 
spot, which were printed in a rush by the Prague National 
Bank in denominations of 1, 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, and 100 Kronen. 
The “money” was deposited in the ghetto “bank.” Desider 
*Friedmann, a prominent Austrian Zionist, was appointed 
bank manager and was forced to report to the commission 
on the ghetto currency, the bank reserves, and the progress 
of the “savings accounts.” This tragi-comedy reached its cli- 
max when the prisoners had to form a long queue in order to 
deposit their “money.” Soon after the commission's visit, the 
bank and the ghetto currency became the subject of a Nazi 
propaganda film. Once again “banking transactions” were per- 
formed and filmed. Part of the film was discovered after the 
war; it shows emaciated old people waiting outside the bank 
in the old Theresienstadt town hall, with ghetto currency and 
savings books in their hands. Soon after, the “actors” in the 
film were sent to the Auschwitz death camp. Several series of 
Theresienstadt ghetto banknotes have been preserved. They 
vary in color and show Moses with the Ten Commandments, 
a Star of David, and the inscription Quittung ueber... Kronen 
on one side, and Quittung, a Star of David, the date of issue 
(Jan. 1, 1943), the signature of the Aeltester der Juden, Jacob 
*Edelstein, and the serial number on the reverse. 


FORGING FOREIGN CURRENCY AT SACHSENHAUSEN. A dif- 
ferent story altogether was the “production” (i.e., forging) of 
foreign bank notes by Jewish prisoners in the Sachsenhausen 
concentration camp for use by the Nazis. This was known as 
“Aktion Bernhard,’ after the officer in charge, Sturmbannfueh- 
rer Bernhard Krueger, and began in 1942. Experts in graphic 
art and printing among Jewish prisoners were sent to Sach- 
senhausen. They were kept in a separate block, surrounded 
by barbed wire and isolated from the rest of the camp. A total 
of 130 prisoners was engaged in the work; the monthly out- 
put of sterling notes alone was as high as £400,000 but gold 
rubles, dollars, and foreign stamps were also forged. Shortly 
before the end of the war, a similar project was organized at 
the Mauthausen concentration camp. 


[B. Mordechai Ansbacher] 
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The State of Israel 

On the establishment of the State of Israel, the Palestine pound 
and its subsidiary coins continued to be legal tender until Sept. 
15, 1948, when the Palestine pound was replaced by the new 
Israel pound (1£, in Hebrew lirah (77?) abbreviated ””?). The 
Palestine coins continued in circulation until 1949, disappear- 
ing, however, even before their demonetization when the Ice 
was devalued against the pound sterling. 


LEGAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE ARRANGEMENTS IN ISRAEL. 
While the issue of banknotes was carried out for the State 
from 1948 until 1954 by the Issue Department of Bank Leumi 
le-Israel (before 1950 the Anglo-Palestine Bank Ltd.), the is- 
sue of coins during the same period, that is until the establish- 
ment of the Bank of Israel, was the responsibility of the gov- 
ernment, exercised by the accountant-general in the Ministry 
of Finance. This responsibility was transferred to the Bank of 
Israel under the Bank of Israel Law, 5714 - 1954. A treasury 
note for 1£4.1 million was issued to the bank on its opening 
day, Dec. 1, 1954, to cover the liability arising from coins in cir- 
culation on that date. This note was redeemed in 1965. 

The Bank of Israel continued, between 1954 and 1959, to 
issue mainly the same coins issued previously by the Trea- 
sury. The first series of Bank of Israel trade coins was issued 
in 1960, while the first Bank of Israel commemorative coin 
was issued in 1958. The issue of coins is handled in the Bank 
of Israel by the Currency Issue Unit, charged with planning 
and producing the currency, while its placement in circula- 
tion comes under the Issue Department of the Bank. Coin 
designs are chosen by tender among qualified artists, or in 
some cases by open tender, by the Advisory Committee ap- 
pointed for this purpose, which submits its recommendations 
to the governor of the bank. In order for the coins to become 
legal tender, the approval of the minister of finance and pub- 
lication of the particulars of the coin in Reshumot, the official 
gazette, are required. 


THE 25 MILS OF 5708-9. Following independence in 1948 the 
shortage of coins in Israel became acute. Firms, municipali- 
ties, and bus companies started illegally issuing coin-tokens, 
out of sheer necessity. As a result, in August of that year the 
Treasury decided to mint the first Israel coins. The first coin 
minted, denominated 25 mils (the term perutah replaced mil 
only later), was made of aluminum, carrying the design of a 
bunch of grapes taken from a coin of the Bar Kokhba War. It 
was at first minted by a private factory in Jerusalem, and later 
by one in Tel Aviv. It was not a successful coin and was placed 
in circulation only because of the pressure of demand. It es- 
tablished, however, the principle of design governing Israel 
trade coins - all designs are taken from ancient Jewish coins, 
those of the Jewish War (66-70) and of the Bar Kokhba War 
(132-135), and all are dated according to the Jewish year. The 
25 mils coins are the only ones that were actually demonetized 
in Israel following the establishment of the perutah as the sub- 
division of the Israel pound. 
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THE PERUTAH SERIES. The perutah series, commencing in 
1949 and ending in 1960, comprised eight denominations: 1, 5, 
10, 25, 50, 100, 250, and 500 perutot. Various changes occurred 
during the period as regards the 10 perutot coin (minted in 
bronze and aluminum, four types in all), and the 100 peru- 
tot (two sizes) — there are several varieties, as distinct from 
types, in each coin of the series. The 250 perutot was minted 
in cupro-nickel for general use and in silver for sale to numis- 
matists. The 500 perutot was minted in silver only, for numis- 
matists’ use, and was never in actual circulation. In all, the 
series includes 25 types for the eight denominations and nu- 
merous varieties. Until 1954 all perutah coins were minted for 
the Israel government by two private mints in Britain: the 1c1 
Mint and The Mint, Birmingham. In 1954 the Israel Mint was 
established in Tel Aviv, as a division of the government printer, 
and gradually took over the minting of Israel’s coins. 


THE AGORAH SERIES. ‘The law amending the Currency Or- 
der of 5719 — 1959 abolished the division of the 1£ into 1,000 
perutot and introduced instead its division into 100 agorot. 
Following this enactment, the Bank of Israel began in 1960 to 
issue the new series, denominated in agorot. Four denomina- 
tions were introduced in 1960: 1 agorah made of aluminum, 
and 5, 10, and 25 agorot of cupro-nickel-aluminum. In 1963 
the series was completed by the addition of half-pound and 
one pound coins in cupro-nickel. The one pound coin intro- 
duced that year proved unpopular owing to its similarity to 
the half-pound coin and its design was changed in 1967, this 
being the only change in the series. Complete sets of all six 
denominations were issued for each year since 1963 with the 
exception of 1964. By the end of 1968 the series comprised 
47 coins. For some of these there are several varieties. Coins 
of the agora series were minted by the Israel Mint, the Royal 
Dutch Mint at Utrecht, and the Swiss National Mint, at Berne. 
The Israel Mint was moved from Tel Aviv to Jerusalem in 1966, 
and all 1967 trade coins were minted in Jerusalem, this being 
the first year in which no foreign mint took part in the mint- 
ing of these coins. 


COMMEMORATIVE COINS. ‘The first commemorative coin of 
Israel was issued by the Bank of Israel in 1958 to mark Israel’s 
tenth anniversary. It proved to be a success, and established the 
series of Israel’s commemoratives as one of the most popular 
in the world. The basic series of commemoratives is the Inde- 
pendence Day coin, of which the 1958 coin was the first. These 
were issued until 1967 in the denomination of 1£5 and from 
1968 in the denomination of 1 £10, in silver. Two other series 
of commemorative coins were started but discontinued after 
a period: half-pound “half-shekel” series issued for Purim, of 
which two coins were issued in cupro-nickel, and one pound 
Hanukkah series, six coins also in cupro-nickel. Special (hors- 
de-série) commemorative coins were issued on several occa- 
sions: a 20-pound gold coin to mark the centenary of the birth 
of Theodor Herzl; 50- and 100-pound coins in gold to mark 
the tenth anniversary of the death of Chaim Weizmann; a 50- 
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pound coin in gold to mark the tenth anniversary of the Bank 
of Israel; a 10-pound coin in silver and a 100-pound coin in 
gold to commemorate the victory in the Six-Day War; and a 
100-pound coin in gold to mark Israel’s 20 anniversary and 
the reunification of Jerusalem. Most of the commemorative 
coins were issued in both proof and uncirculated conditions. 
In all they were minted by four mints - the Utrecht and Berne 
mints already referred to, the Italian State Mint at Rome, and a 
private mint in Jerusalem. Under an amendment to the Bank 
of Israel Law, passed in 1968, the government granted the dis- 
tribution rights of Israel’s commemorative coins to the Gov- 
ernment of Israel Coin and Medals Corporation. Its profits, 
deriving from the surcharge on the face value of coins and 
from the sale of state medals, are devoted to the maintenance 
and reconstruction of historical sites in Israel. 


BANK NOTES. Until the Bank of Israel was established in 1954 
there were two series of bank notes issued by the Bank Leumi. 
The first series bore the former name of this financial insti- 
tute, Anglo-Palestine Bank Ltd., and was printed in denomi- 
nations of 500 mils, 1, 5, 10, and 50 P£. A second series was 
printed in denominations of 500 perutah, 1, 5, 10, and 50 1£ 
under the new name of the bank, Bank Leumi Le-Israel. The 
Bank of Israel has issued two series of bank notes — the first 
in denominations of 500 perutah, 1, 5, 10, and 50 1£ and the 
second in denominations of one-half, 1, 5, 10, 50, and 100 I£. 
In 1969 the government of Israel voted to change the name 
of the standard currency from that of the Israel (pound) lira 
to the shekel. 


[Dov Genachowski] 
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COLBERT, JEAN BAPTISTE 


°COLBERT, JEAN BAPTISTE (1619-1683), comptroller- 
general of finances under Louis x1v of France. Contrary to 
the prevailing attitude of his day, Colbert was in favor of the 
presence of the Jews. He believed them advantageous to the 
economy because of their trade, their manufactured prod- 
ucts, and their capital investments. Therefore, he protected 
the *New Christians of *Bordeaux and Marseilles in the face 
of pressure from Catholic circles. He was also anxious that 
the Jews should remain in the French colonies — though at the 
same time restricting the public manifestations of their reli- 
gious life - for the sake of their investments and the impetus 
they gave to agriculture. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.B. Colbert, Lettres..., 6 (1869), 159, 188, 193, 
etc.; C.W. Cole, Colbert..., 1 (Eng., 1939), 351, 362; 2 (1939), 42. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


COLCHESTER, country town of Essex, England. In the 
Middle Ages the town harbored a Jewish community, which 
ranked ninth in importance among the English Jewries in 
the *Northampton Donum of 1194. On the organization of 
the *Exchequer of the Jews, Colchester became the seat of an 
‘archa for the registration of Jewish transactions. The Ash- 
molean Museum holds a mid-13" century bowl engraved in 
Hebrew probably owned by Joseph of Colchester. In 1277 a 
number of local Jews and Christians were involved together in 
a breach of the Forest Laws. On the expulsion of the Jews from 
England in 1290, nine houses owned by the Jews on Stockwell 
Street, as well as the synagogue, escheated to the crown. A 
short-lived Jewish community was established at the close of 
the 18» century. A congregation was established in 1957, and 
27 Jews were living there in 1967. In 2004 the Jewish popula- 
tion numbered approximately 100. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, England, index; Roth, in: aja, 3 (1957), 
22-25; J. Jacobs, Jews of Angevin England (1893), passim; J. Jacobs, Jew- 
ish Ideals (1896), 225 ff,; Neubauer, in: REJ, 5 (1882), 246ff. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: JYB 2004; D. Stephenson, in: Essex Arcaeol. & Hist. Jnl. 
16 (1983-84), 48-52; VCH Essex, 9 (1994), 27-28; M.M. Archibald and 
B.J. Crook, English Medieval Coin Hoards 1, BM Occasional Paper 87 
(2001), 67-142; H.G. Richardson, English Jewry Under the Angevin 
Kings (1960), index. 

[Cecil Roth / Joe Hillaby (274 ed.)] 


COLE, KENNETH (1954- ), U.S. footwear and clothing 
designer, entrepreneur, civic activist. Cole, president and 
chief executive officer of Kenneth Cole Productions, not only 
founded an international footwear and clothing business, but 
through his company’s advertising, managed to raise social 
awareness of such issues as AIDS, homelessness, gun safety, 
and women’s rights. Many of his ads carry the message: “To 
be aware is more important than what you wear.’ Born Ken- 
neth Cohen, he was raised on Long Island and began working 
part time while still a teenager. He was a stock boy at a local 
shoe store and sold peanuts at two of New York City’s most 
notable sports arenas, Shea Stadium and Madison Square 
Garden. After earning a B.A. from Emory University, Atlanta, 
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Cole joined El Greco, his family’s footwear business. Under the 
leadership of his father, Charles, the Brooklyn-based company 
produced the highly successful Candies shoes for women in 
the 1970s. In 1983, Cole left El Greco and launched Kenneth 
Cole Productions. It grew into a publicly owned corporation 
with more than 50 retail stores in the U.S.; distribution in Eu- 
rope, Asia, and Latin America; licensees covering more than 
two dozen product categories for men and women; and more 
than a billion dollars in retail sales. Cole ran his first “aware- 
ness” ad in 1986. It depicted nine top models posing with chil- 
dren. The copy read: “For the future of our children ... sup- 
port the American Foundation for a1ps Research [Amfar]. 
We do.” In keeping with the non-commercial aspect of the ad, 
the models were barefoot. Cole, a director of Amfar since 1987, 
is also its vice chairman and director of creative services. His 
company also supports HELP USA, a major provider of hous- 
ing, jobs, and services for the homeless. He is married to Ma- 
ria Cuomo, the daughter of former New York governor Ma- 
rio Cuomo. Cole, who has received numerous awards for his 
innovative advertising, was named humanitarian of the year 
by Divine Design (1996), the Council of Fashion Designers 
of America (1997), and the National Father's Day Committee 
(2002). He wrote about his company and its ad campaigns in 
Footnotes (2003). 

[Mort Sheinman (24 ed.)] 


COLEMAN, CY (1929-2004), U.S. composer, pianist. Born 
in the Bronx, N.y., Coleman (Seymour Kaufman) was a child 
prodigy, giving a recital at Steinway Hall at the age of six and 
Carnegie Hall by nine. At 17 he was playing Manhattan sup- 
per clubs. While a student at the New York College of Mu- 
sic in 1948, Coleman turned away from classical music and 
formed a trio. He began to attract attention with songs re- 
corded by Frank Sinatra, including “Try to Change Me Now,’ 
and “Witchcraft” and “The Best Is Yet to Come,” the latter 
two written with Carolyn Leigh. The songs established Cole- 
man’s reputation as a master of the swiveling sexy come-on, 
a critic for The New York Times wrote. The partnership pro- 
duced several hits and two Broadway musicals, Wildcat, which 
starred Lucille Ball, in 1960, and Little Me, a vehicle for Sid 
*Caesar in 1962. 

In 1964 Coleman met Dorothy *Fields, a successful song- 
writer earlier in her career who was revitalized by working 
with the much younger Coleman. Their first project became 
the Broadway smash musical Sweet Charity in 1966 with 
songs like “Big Spender.” They worked on two other shows, an 
aborted project about Eleanor Roosevelt and Seesaw, which 
reached Broadway in 1973. Fields died the following year. Cole- 
man continued to write for the stage and produced the scores 
for the following shows: I Love My Wife, with lyrics by Michael 
Stewart, in 1977; On the Twentieth Century, with lyrics by Betty 
*Comden and Adolph *Green, 1978; Barnum, with Michael 
Stewart, 1980; City of Angels, with lyrics by David Zippel, 1989; 
Will Rogers Follies, Comden and Green, 1991 (which won a 
Grammy award); and The Life, with lyrics by Ira Gasman, 1997. 
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Other hits that became standards in the American songbook 
include “Hey, Look Me Over,” “Real Live Girl? “Here’s to Us,” 
“Why Try to Change Me Now?’, and “The Riviera.” 


[Stewart Kampel (274 ed.)] 


COLEMAN, EDWARD DAVIDSON (1891-1939), writer 
and bibliographer. A native of Suwalki, Poland, Coleman 
emigrated to the United States at a young age and studied 
at Harvard University. In 1931 he became the librarian of the 
American Jewish Historical Society and later its secretary 
and assistant to the president. He helped organize the Herzl 
Zion Club, the first Hebrew Zionist youth organization in 
the United States. Coleman’s main scholarly interest was the 
Jew in English literature and American Jewish bibliography. 
Among his main works are The Bible in English Drama (1931), 
and Plays of Jewish Interest on the American Stage, 1752-1821 
(1934). He prepared the second volume to A.S.W. Rosenbach’s 
American Jewish Bibliography, which, like most of his literary 
estate, has remained unpublished. Coleman's private library 
is now part of the Jewish National and University Library in 
Jerusalem. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rivkind, in: AJHSP, 37 (1947), 458-60. 


°COLENSO, JOHN WILLIAM (1814-1883), English Bible 
scholar, Anglican bishop of Natal (South Africa). In 1853 Co- 
lenso was appointed bishop of Natal, where he learned Zulu, 
for which he compiled a grammar and dictionary; he also 
translated parts of the Bible and the New Testament into 
Zulu. Prompted by questions put to him by Zulus, his mind 
turned to difficulties and inconsistencies in the Pentateuch. He 
wrote The Pentateuch and Book of Joshua Critically Examined 
(7 parts, 1862-79), in which he denied the Mosaic authorship 
of the Pentateuch; Deuteronomy, he asserted, was written by 
Jeremiah. Such views caused much scandal and controversy; 
he was repudiated by his church but continued to minister to 
his followers. For a long time he was a solitary English rep- 
resentative of Higher biblical criticism. The popular Speaker's 
Commentary on the Bible was issued mainly to combat Co- 
lenso’s views. In the English-Jewish community his views also 
caused a stir, and Chief Rabbi Hermann *Adler and A. *Ben- 
ish joined his critics. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.W. Cox, The Life of John William Colenso 


(1888), 2 vols.; EB, 6 (1947), 1; Encyclopedia Americana, 7 (1955), 
224. 


COLLATIO LEGUM MOSAICARUM ET ROMANA- 
RUM (or Lex Dei), one of the rare examples of a systematic 
comparison of two different legislations, the Jewish and the 
Roman. It was probably compiled in Rome, between the years 
294 and 313 C.E. At one time the author was thought to have 
been a Christian; however, Volterra’s view that the author was 
a Jew who wanted to prove the priority and superiority of the 
teachings of Moses (Scitote, iurisconsulti, quia Moyses prius 
hoc statuit, Coll. 7:1) appears to be preferable and is accepted 
by Levy. The Collatio contains 16 chapters dealing particularly 
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COLLEGIO RABBINICO ITALIANO 


with penal law; the first extract in every chapter is the biblical 
one, normally preceded by the phrase Moyses dicit (“Moses 
says’) or Moyses Dei sacerdos haec dicit (“Moses, the priest of 
God, says the following”), followed by the paragraphs from 
the Roman jurists and the imperial constitutions. The biblical 
extracts (taken exclusively from Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, 
and Deuteronomy) are carefully translated into Latin, prob- 
ably by the same author, who used the text of the Septuagint 
and Latin translations before Jerome, frequently comparing 
the Hebrew text and also bearing in mind at times the tradi- 
tional Jewish interpretation. The author often alters the text 
in order to make it more comprehensible juridically, or to 
make it agree with Roman precepts. Cassuto assumed that 
the translation of the biblical texts contained in the Collatio 
might be a reflection of “the tradition of the Italian Jews” who 
needed a Latin translation of the Bible for use in their syna- 
gogues and schools (Annuario di Studi Ebraici, 1 (1934), 105). 
The work, preserved in three manuscripts, was discovered in 
the 16" century and first published by P. Pithou (Basel, 1574). 
Among the principal editions should be mentioned those by 
Bluhme (Bonnae, 1833), by Mommsen (Berlin, 1890), by Gi- 
rard (4" ed., Paris, 1913), by Hyamson (Oxford, 1913), and by 
Baviera (2™4 ed., Florence, 1940). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Volterra, in: Memorie della Reale Aca- 
demia Nationale dei Lincei, series 6, vol. 3, fasc. 1 (1930), contains ear- 
lier literature; E. Levy, in: Zeitschrift der Savigny Stiftung fuer Rechtsge- 
schichte (romanistische Abteilung), 50 (1930), 698ff.; G. Scherillo, in: 
Archivio Giuridoco F. Serafini, 104 (1930), 255ff.; idem, in: Novissimo 
Digesto Italiano, 3 (1959), 446-8; N. Smits, Mosaicarum et Romana- 
rum Legum Collatio (Dutch, 1934); Schulz, in: Studia et Documenta 
Historiae et Iuris, 2 (1936), 20-43 (Ger.); idem, in: Symbolae Van Oven 
(1946), 313-32 (Ger.) A.M. Rabello, in: Scritti sull’ Ebraismo in Memo- 
ria di G. Bedarida (1966), 177-86; idem, in: RMI, 33 (1967), 339-49, 
with the most recent literature. 

[Alfredo Mordechai Rabello] 


COLLEGIO RABBINICO ITALIANO, Italian rabbinical 
college, the first modern institution of its kind, inaugurated 
in 1829 at Padua under the name Istituto Convitto Rabbinico 
through the efforts of I.S. Reggio and under the direction of 
L. Della Torre and S.D. Luzzatto. Among its alumni were L. 
Cantoni, S. Gentilomo, A. Lattes, E. Lolli, F Luzzatto, A. Main- 
ster, and M. Mortara. After Luzzatto and Della Torre’s deaths, 
the institute underwent a series of crises and closed in 1871. It 
was reopened in Rome under its above name in 1887 and was 
directed by M.M. Ehrenreich. In 1899, after a period of sus- 
pended activity, it was moved to Florence under the direction 
of S.H. Margulies, with H.P. Chajes and I. Elbogen among its 
teachers; under them the college flourished. Among its alumni 
were E.S. Artom, U. Cassuto, D. Disegni, A. Pacifici, and D. 
Prato, who all exerted a marked influence on Italian Judaism. 
After the death of Margulies in 1922 the college, whether in 
Florence or in Rome, was never the same again. Back in Rome 
in 1934 and directed by the rabbi of the Rome community, 
R.A. Sacerdote, the collegio had U. Cassuto, I. Kahn, and D. 
Lattes among its teachers. After being closed during the later 
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COLLINS, LOTTIE 


stages of the Fascist regime, the college was reopened in 1955. 
It published the Rivista Israelitica from 1904 until 1915, and the 
Annuario di Studi Ebraici, at intervals 1935-1969. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Toaff, in: Scritti in onore di D. Lattes 
(1938), 184-95; G. Castelbolognesi, in: RMI, 5 (1930/31), 314-22; S. 
Alatri, Per la inaugurazione del Collegio Rabbinico Italiano (1887); R. 
Prato, Brevi cenni sul collegio Rabbinico Italiano (1900); N. Pavoncello, 
II Collegio Rabbinico Italiano (1961). 


[Alfredo Mordechai Rabello] 


COLLINS, LOTTIE (1865-1910), British actress and music 
hall singer. Collins’ family name was originally Kalisch. Her 
father, William Alfred Collins, was a wood turner and music 
hall entertainer. Lottie Collins gained fame in London in 1891 
with the song, “Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay,’ originally a boating 
song from the lower Mississippi. She accompanied it with a 
swift, high-kicking dance and made it her main act for years. 
Her daughter, JosE COLLINS (Cooney; 1887-1958), also be- 
came famous in musical comedy, especially in The Maid of 
the Mountains (1917) which ran for three years. She used the 
title for her memoirs (1932). They were relatives of the archi- 
tect HYMAN HENRY COLLINS (c. 1832-1905), one of the few 
Jewish architects in Victorian Britain. Hyman Collins built 
several London theaters, including the Strand Music Hall, and 
worked extensively on housing projects for the poor. He was 
also a major synagogue architect, building at least five syna- 
gogues in London and several others in provincial cities. The 
well-known Hollywood stars JoAN COLLINS (1933-_) and her 
sister JACKIE COLLINS (1939- _), also a best-selling author, are 
members of this family. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB. 


COLM, GERHARD (1897-1968), U.S. economist. Colm, who 
was born in Hanover, served in World War 1 as an officer in the 
German Army and was decorated. In 1922 he began his profes- 
sional career as a government statistician and became deputy 
director of the Institute for World Economy in Kiel. In 1933, 
with the advent of Hitler, he emigrated to the United States, 
and was professor of economics at the New School for Social 
Research in New York, 1933-39, and an adviser to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of the Budget, and the Council of 
Economic Advisers. In 1952 he joined the National Planning 
Association, and was frequently called upon as consultant to 
the government. His publications include: Economic Theory of 
Public Finance (1927); Economic Consequences of Recent Amer- 
ican Tax Policy (with Fritz Lehmann, 1938); Essays in Public 
Finance and Fiscal Policy (1955) contains a list of his writings; 
The Economy of the American People (1958); and Integration 
of National Planning and Budgeting (1968). 


[Joachim O. Ronall] 


COLMAR, capital of Haut-Rhin department, E. France, in 
Germany until 1681. Jews probably settled in Colmar toward 
the middle of the 13 century; they are mentioned as living 
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there in a document from 1278. In 1279, the synagogue was 
destroyed by fire but it is not known whether through foul 
play or an accident. The Colmar community became the ref- 
uge of the Jews from *Rouffach in 1293, and from Mutzig and 
other localities in 1330 and 1337-38 during the *Armleder per- 
secutions. The first community owned a synagogue, a mikveh, 
a “dance hall,” and a cemetery. The Jewish quarter was situ- 
ated between the western rampart, the present Rue Chauf- 
four, and the Rue Berthe Molly (formerly the Rue des Juifs). 
In 1348, at the time of the *Black Death persecutions, all the 
Jews of Colmar were condemned to death and at the begin- 
ning of 1349 were burnt at the stake, at the place which is still 
called “Judenloch” From 1385, Jews were again admitted into 
Colmar, and town officials allowed them to establish a ceme- 
tery. The community was said to include at least 29 adults (or 
possibly heads of families) in 1392. Their number decreased 
from the second half of the 15 century, however, until in 1468 
there were said to be only two families. In 1510, the emperor 
authorized the town to expel its remaining Jews, though the 
expulsion was not carried out until 1512. Nevertheless, Jews 
from Colmar who had settled in the surrounding localities 
continued their commercial relations with the burghers of the 
town. From 1530 they were forbidden to lend to the burghers 
except against movable pledges. In 1534 they lost the right to 
trade within Colmar, and in 1541 were forbidden to enter its 
bounds even when markets and fairs were held. It was as a re- 
sult of this decision that *Joseph (Joselmann) b. Gershon of 
Rosheim brought an action against the town which went on 
for several years, the result of which is unknown. The Jews of 
Alsace maintained commercial relations with the burghers of 
Colmar throughout the 16 century, however, as evident from 
the numerous court cases recorded in that period (Archives 
Communales de Colmar, esp. pp. 33 and 39ff.). In 1547, about 
sixty Marranos from the Low Countries were arrested in Col- 
mar. They were only liberated after having taken the oath that 
their destination was a Christian country, and not Turkey. 
The attitude of the burghers toward the Jews remained 
unchanged, even after Colmar was formally annexed to France 
in 1681. From the 18" century, a few Jews were authorized to 
live in eating houses and inns in the town in order to prepare 
ritual food for Jews visiting Colmar to trade. As late as 1754, 
the Jew Mirtzel Lévi of the neighboring city of Wittelsheim 
was martyrized after an iniquitous trial. After the outbreak of 
the French Revolution in 1789, Jews were again allowed to set- 
tle in Colmar. In 1808 it became the seat of a *Consistory, with 
25 dependent communities. In 1823 Colmar also became the 
seat of the chief rabbinate of Alsace (Haut-Rhin). The Jewish 
population numbered approximately 1,200 in 1929. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz / David Weinberg (24 ed.)] 


Holocaust and Postwar Periods 

The Jews in Colmar shared the fate of the other Jews in Al- 
sace and Moselle in World War 11. They were expelled from 
their homes, and their synagogue, which was built in 1843, was 
completely ransacked. After the war the survivors rebuilt the 
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Jewish community, restored the synagogue, and set up new 
institutions, including a community center. In 1969 there were 
over 1,000 Jews in Colmar. 


[Georges Levitte] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lévy, in: Communauté israélite de Colmar, 
La Maison de la Communauté (1961); Mossmann, in: Revue de l'Est 
(1866), 105 ff., 238 ff; Loeb, in: Annuaire de la Société des Etudes Juives, 
1 (1881), 123ff.; Krakauer, in: REJ, 19 (1889), 282ff.; Ginsburger, ibid., 
83 (1927), 52-58; Z. Szajkowski, Franco-Judaica (1962), index; Germ 
Jud, 2 (1968), 415-20. 


COLOGNA (De), ABRAHAM VITA (1754-1832), Italian 
rabbi. Cologna, then serving in *Mantua, was a delegate to 
the *Assembly of Jewish Notables convened by Napoleon in 
1806. In 1807 he was appointed vice president (hakham) of the 
French *Sanhedrin and in the following year one of the three 
Grand Rabbins of the central *Consistory, of which he was 
president from 1812 to 1826. In 1827 Cologna became rabbi of 
Trieste. He published a collection of sermons and apologetic 
writings, besides many occasional poems. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, Italy, 441, 443; Graetz, Gesch, 11 (1900), 
258, 260ff., 270, 281. 
[Attilio Milano] 


COLOGNE (Ger. K6In), city in Germany. Founded in 50 c.£. 
as the Roman Colonia Agrippinensis, seat of the provincial 
and military administration, it is likely to have attracted a Jew- 
ish population at an early date. A Jewish cemetery, assumed 
to have existed from Roman times, is attested there from the 
11 century. It was in use to the end of the 17 century and 
came to light in the 1930s. Two edicts of Constantine (Cod. 
Theod. 16:8, 3-4) of 321 and 331 respectively imposed the oner- 
ous Curia duties on the Jews of Cologne and exempted the 
officials of their community from the obligations incumbent 
on the lower class of citizens. No further information on Jews 
in Cologne is available until the 11" century. 

In 1012 (or 1040) a synagogue was erected which, though 
destroyed, was three times rebuilt on the same site, until, after 
the expulsion of 1424, it was turned into a chapel, though it 
served various purposes in the course of time. Allied bombing 
during World War 11 laid bare the foundations of the ancient 
building where unique examples of a genizah cellar under the 
bimah and a cistern (in the forecourt?) have been discovered. 
During the 12" century rabbinical opinion was divided over 
the religious propriety of its stained glass windows depict- 
ing lions and serpents. A chronicler of the first half of the 12" 
century describes the Cologne community at the end of the 
11 century as “a distinguished city... from where life, live- 
lihood, and settled law issued for all our brethren scattered 
far and wide” (Solomon b. Samson in Sefer Gezerot Ashkenaz 
ve-Zarefat, ed. by A.M. Habermann (1945), 43). The central 
importance of the Cologne fair and the community there for 
Jewry throughout the Rhine valley is further attested by the 
description of the *synods held in the city: “all the communi- 
ties came to Cologne to the fairs three times a year and delib- 
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Medieval Jewish quarter in Cologne. Zvi Asaria, Die Juden in Koeln, 
1959. 


erated at its synagogue” (ibid., 47). The First Crusade of 1096 
brought death and destruction to Cologne Jewry. Though the 
archbishop tried to protect the Jews of the diocese, many were 
massacred; the Jewish quarter and synagogue were sacked and 
burned down. The number of those killed indicates a com- 
munity of approximately 1,000. The martyrs included Moses 
Kohen Zedek, rabbi and cantor, originating from France and 
respected for his scholarship and piety, as well as other schol- 
ars. One of the martyrs had come from Italy, another was a 
proselyte. A few saved their lives by accepting baptism, but 
were subsequently permitted by imperial decree to return to 
Judaism. However, a group of converts remained, who, them- 
selves or their descendants, attained positions of importance 
in the Church and civil administration. 

The community was afterward reconstructed. When a 
new city wall was built in 1106, the Jews were assigned their 
own gate (Porta Judaeorum) for the defense of the city. In the 
Cologne land register (Schreinsbuch), from 1135, the extent to 
which Jews owned property there is revealed: from 30 houses 
at the beginning of the period, to 48 in 1170, 50 in 1235, 60 in 
1300, 70 in 1325, and 73 in 1349. Many also lived in leased or 
rented houses. The land register also yields information on the 
provenance of the Jews of Cologne, mentioning over 20 places 
in the Rhineland and beyond (such as Frankfurt, Wuerzburg, 
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Arnhem in Holland, and even England). The Second Crusade 
of 1146-7 left Cologne Jewry more or less unharmed, due 
mainly to Archbishop Arnold, who put the fortress of Wolken- 
burg at their disposal as a refuge. The imperial Jewish tax as 
well as the jurisdiction over Jews for serious criminal offenses 
were in the hands of the archbishops. From 1252 onward they 
issued periodical letters of protection or privileges to the Jew- 
ish community, by which the Jews were assured of protection 
of life and limb, freedom of commerce and worship, freedom 
from forcible conversion, and the right to untaxed burial for 
any Jew in the Jewish cemetery. The rabbinical courts had ex- 
clusive jurisdiction over cases involving Jews. For these “priv- 
ileges” they had to pay heavily in the form of taxes or lump 
sums. The 1266 privilege, granted by Archbishop Engelbert 11, 
was engraved on stone and can still be seen in the wall of the 
cathedral. During the 14** century power in the city passed 
from the archbishop to the patrician city fathers who had de- 
feated him in the battle of Worringen (1288); subsequently 
the latter were asked to endorse the archepiscopal privileges 
granted to the Jews, and in 1321 the city itself issued them a 
letter of protection valid for ten years. It is an indication of 
the growing insecurity of Jewish life in Cologne that this sort 
of charter had to be frequently reissued. The cost of the letter 
of protection to the Jewish community was the considerable 
sum of 1,600 marks in 1321, rising to 1,800 in 1331. From 1341 
acquisition of property by Jews required the consent of the city 
council, which also intervened in internal disputes. 

Disaster overtook Cologne Jewry during the Black *Death. 
The plague had reached the city in the summer of 1349; the 
mob stormed the Jewish quarter on St. Bartholomew’s Night 
(Aug. 23-24), letters of protection notwithstanding. Part of the 
community had assembled in the synagogue; they themselves 
set fire to it and perished in its flames. The rest were murdered. 
Among the martyrs were the last three “Jews’ bishops” of Co- 
logne (see below) and a number of distinguished rabbis. The 
archbishop, the municipality, and the count of Juelich now laid 
claim to the derelict Jewish property. When the “protectors” 
had at last settled their quarrel, the property was sold and the 
proceeds used for church and city buildings. 

In 1372 Jews were readmitted to Cologne, once more un- 
der a privilege from the archbishop renewed in 1384 and ev- 
ery ten years until 1414. The city council also granted a privi- 
lege similar to earlier ones, stipulating that no claims could 
be raised arising out of property owned prior to 1349. Inter- 
est rates were limited to 36 1/2% per annum. A new spirit of 
discrimination was shown in the special dress regulations in- 
troduced for Jews and the prohibition on employing Chris- 
tian nurses, contained in documents of 1384. The golden 
penny (goldene Pfennig) poll tax, imposed on German Jewry 
in 1342, is recorded as being collected in Cologne in 1391. The 
post-1372 community was small, never comprising more than 
31 taxpaying households and 200 persons. All the more bur- 
densome was the enormous tax which this small group had 
to pay, though it must have included some fairly rich people. 
However, the days of the community were numbered. The city 
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refused, after prolonged pleadings before the archbishop, em- 
peror, and pope, to renew the residential privilege which ex- 
pired in October 1424. This brought the history of medieval 
Jewry in Cologne to a close. 


Communal Structure 

Cologne Jewry, like other ethnic and economic groups, formed 
a corporation with its own council (of 12?) and leader, referred 
to as the Judenbischoff (*Episcopus Judaeorum; seven holders 
of this office are known by name between 1135 and 1417), apart 
from its religious and judicial organization with rabbis, dayy- 
anim, readers, shohatim, beadles, etc. The office of “bishop” 
and rabbi were not identical, though occasionally united. The 
Jewish quarter, its synagogue (with a separate building for 
women), and the cemetery have been mentioned above. Other 
communal property included a mikveh (in addition to a pub- 
lic bath), a dance and wedding hall (Spielhaus), a bakehouse, 
a “hospital” for wayfarers, and accommodation for officials. 
The synagogue court (curia Judaeorum) served for public as- 
semblies, wedding ceremonies, and perhaps for the rabbinical 
court. A wall separated the Jewish quarter to the south from 
the adjoining area, while a gate led into it from the east. The 
mikveh was discovered and partly restored during the 1956-57 
excavations. The Jews of Cologne were mainly merchants, and 
later moneylenders. The Cologne fairs, to which traders from 
near and far brought both raw materials and finished goods, 
were one of Europe’s most important mercantile events. Jew- 
ish visitors came from as far as the Ukraine. Transactions at 
this fair form the subject of an opinion by *Gershom b. Judah 
(10t-11'» century; Maaseh ha-Geonim, ed. by A. Epstein 
(1909), 70; Rashi’s Pardes, ed. by H.L. Ehrenreich (1924), 73). 
Powerful financiers who established themselves in the bank- 
ing business in the 13'* and 14' centuries were largely a law 
unto themselves, as shown by their repeated conflicts with 
the community, but their wealth and ostentation often proved 
their undoing. Many pursued more modest trades and occu- 
pations. Some physicians are mentioned toward the end of 
the 14" century. Among a long line of notable Cologne rab- 
bis (rabbanei Kolonya) were *Eliezer b. Joel ha-Levi of Bonn 
(“Ravyah”), and *Asher b. Jehiel (“ha-Rosh”) who was active 
in Cologne before his emigration to Spain in 1303. *Alexander 
Suslin ha-Kohen of Frankfurt (martyred in Erfurt, 1349) lived 
for some time in Cologne. To the kabbalistic school belonged 
*Abraham b. Alexander of Cologne. The Cologne commu- 
nity early established its own liturgical rite, partly based on 
Palestinian custom. Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah was copied 
in four volumes of vellum in 1295-6 by Nathan b. Simeon of 
Cologne. This manuscript, now at Budapest, is one of the fin- 
est examples of Ashkenazi calligraphy and miniature paint- 
ing of the period. 

From 1424 to the end of the 18" century Jews were rig- 
orously excluded from residence in Cologne. Even those few 
admitted for business were not permitted to stay overnight, 
not excepting Jewish physicians who were frequently called 
in by the local population from nearby towns such as *Bonn 
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and *Deutz. In the 16 century Cologne became the center of 
the *Pfefferkorn-*Reuchlin controversy. The University of Co- 
logne (founded 1388) had a chair of Hebrew from 1484. 


Printing 

The Pfefferkorn-Reuchlin controversy led to the publication 
of many books and pamphlets, some containing Hebrew let- 
ters printed from woodcuts, such as Pfefferkorn’s Judenveindt 
and Osternbuch (1509). In 1518 a polyglot psalter (in four lan- 
guages) was edited by Johann Potkin, and printed by Jacob 
Soter and again in 1539 by Johann *Boeschenstein. In 1553 
Soter printed the books of Obadiah and Jonah with a rhymed 
Latin translation by the apostate Johann Isaac ha-Levi and in 
1555 Jacob *Anatoli’s Ruah Hen with a Latin translation also by 
ha-Levi. In 1563, in partnership with P. Horst, he printed the 
book of Malachi, with translations. The Cologne imprint of a 
Bible of 1603 by J. Lucius (of Helmstedt) is doubtful, and it may 
have to be assigned to Hamburg. A Passover Haggadah with 
German translation and music by the Cologne cantor Judah, 
father of the composer Jacques *Offenbach, was published in 
1838 by Clouth and Company. 


Modern Period 

The annexation of the Rhineland by revolutionary France in 
1794 brought Jewish residents again to Cologne from 1798. A 
new congregation, formed by 17 households, was established 
in 1801. Solomon *Oppenheim represented it on the *Assem- 
bly of Jewish Notables convoked by Napoleon in 1806, and 
its rabbi, S.B. Rapaport, on the French *Sanhedrin of 1807. 
Under the decree of 1808, the Cologne congregation was ad- 
ministered first by the *Krefeld and (from 1817) by the Bonn 
*Consistory. 

Residential permits were required even after the Rhine- 
land had been incorporated into Prussia in 1815; 33 were 
granted in 1817, and 134 in 1845, when the community num- 
bered approximately 1,000. Among the lay leaders of this pe- 
riod was David Hess, father of Moses *Hess. It was not until 
1861, however, the year of the opening of a new synagogue 
magnificently endowed by the banker Abraham von Op- 
penheim, that the Cologne congregation achieved the status 
of a public corporation under the Prussian community law 
of 1847. Civic equality was finally obtained in 1856. Cologne 
Jewry numbered 4,523 in 1880, 9,745 in 1900, and approxi- 
mately 20,000 (2 1/2% of the total population) in 1933. It had 
four synagogues and several battei midrash, two elementary 
schools and a secondary school, apart from religious schools, a 
hospital, an orphanage, a children’s home, a home for appren- 
tices, and many ancillary societies and institutions. Among 
rabbis who officiated in Cologne before World War 11 were the 
scholars Isidor *Scheftelowitz and Adolf *Kober. From 1867 an 
independent Orthodox congregation (*Adass Jeshurun) was 
active; a Jewish teacher’s training college was closely associ- 
ated with it. When David *Wolffsohn, a resident of Cologne, 
succeeded Theodor Herzl as president of the Zionist Organi- 
zation in 1904, its offices were transferred to Cologne where 
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they remained until 1911. Max *Bodenheimer was another 
leading Zionist in Cologne. 


[Alexander Carlebach] 


After the Nazis came to power in 1933, Jews (and other political 
opponents) were tortured and even murdered. The turning- 
point in the life of Cologne Jewry was April 1, 1933, the “Boy- 
cott Sabbath.” The boycott affected not only shops and busi- 
nesses but doctors, lawyers, and other professionals as well. 
Lawyers were driven through the street on garbage trucks. The 
subsequent dismissal of Jews from the civil service on April 7 
affected physicians, teachers, and professors as well. It was a 
two-way boycott, many Christian shops refusing to serve Jews 
and it continued in some quarters as the city ceased purchas- 
ing from Jewish merchants. On May 10, 1933, “Jewish” books 
were burned on the University plaza. The Jewish community 
reacted to all this by carefully worded protests and declara- 
tions of loyalty to Germany, but also by assisting emigration, 
by increased welfare efforts, and by organizing professional re- 
training courses and trade schools. Discrimination, including 
the closure of playgrounds and athletic facilities, intensified. 
By 1935 Jews were barred from public baths. Jews responded 
by emigrating, leaving Cologne if possible, but there was also 
movement in the other direction as Jews from the small towns 
and villages of the Rhineland sought refuge in Cologne. The 
community organized its own cultural life through the local 
“Kulturbund, the second largest in Germany after Berlin's. 
As elsewhere, religious life revived, and Jewish schools could 
hardly accommodate the number of pupils seeking admission. 
By the end of 1936 2,535 people required communal assistance. 
In March 1938 the two Cologne congregations were deprived 
of their status of public law corporations. The November 9-11, 
1938, pogroms known as *Kristallnacht led to the destruction 
by fire or vandalism of all synagogues. Jewish shops and of- 
fices were plundered and great numbers of Jews thrown into 
prison or concentration camps. More than 400 Jews were ar- 
rested and sent to Dachau. Emigration intensified. Over 100 
children were sent to Great Britain on the Kindertransport. In 
total, more than 40% of the Jewish population emigrated be- 
fore September 1939. In May 1939 the Jewish population was 
8,406 with another 2,360 Mischlinge, persons of mixed Jew- 
ish ancestry. When war came in September 1939, the remain- 
der of Cologne Jewry became subject to an all-night curfew, 
their special food rations were far below that of the general 
population, they were officially forbidden to use public trans- 
port and, when allied bombing began, to use public air raid 
shelters. Jews had to move out of houses owned by non-Jews; 
later they were restricted to certain parts of the town, and fi- 
nally to Jewish-owned houses or institutions, and living con- 
ditions grew steadily more desperate. Toward the end of 1941 
Jews were interned at a camp in the suburb of Muengersdorf 
with exemptions for those working in the armament industry 
and hospitalized patients. Jewish hospital patients were moved 
into the camp on May 31, 1942, with seriously ill patients tem- 
porarily housed in the Adass Jeshurun school building. 
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The first deportation was that of Polish Jews in October 
1938. On October 21, 1941, some Cologne Jews were deported 
to Lodz. Later deportations were to Theresienstadt, Lodz, Riga, 
Lublin, and Auschwitz. Many died or were murdered before 
the end of the journey. Of special note was the deportation to 
Minsk on July 20, 1942, of Jewish children and some of their 
teachers. The last to be deported in 1943 were Jewish commu- 
nal workers. After that deportation the only Jews remaining 
were those in mixed marriages and their children, many of 
whom were deported in the fall of 1944. Approximately 40-50 
Jews survived in hiding. 


[Alexander Carlebach / Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


A new community came into being after 1945, consisting of 
the few survivors, displaced persons, and a trickle of returnees 
(600 in 1946), and in 1967 numbered 1,321. The Roonstrasse 
synagogue was rebuilt in 1959. Rabbis active in Cologne in 
the postwar period were Zvi Asaria and E. Schereschewski. 
The Monumenta Judaica exhibition, reflecting 2,000 years of 
Jewish history and culture in the Rhineland, was shown in 
1963-64. Besides a youth center the community maintained a 
Jewish home for the aged. The Jewish community numbered 
1,358 in 1989 and 4,650 in 2003. 
[Alexander Carlebach] 
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COLOMBIA, South American republic; population 
43,800,000 (2003); Jewish population estimated at approxi- 
mately 3,400. 


History 

Jewish settlement in the country dates back to the arrival of 
the *Crypto-Jews during the Colonial Period. The first to reach 
the area came with the Spanish conquerors during the 16 
century. From the beginning of the 17 century, in the wake 
of the establishment of the Inquisition in Cartagena, the dan- 
gers increased for those who practiced Judaism in secret. The 
Inquisition authorities also specialized in persecuting Jews 
captured in their ships off Spanish-held coasts, mainly in the 
Caribbean Sea. Merchandise was confiscated, and if the cap- 
tives were *New Christians reconverted to Judaism, they were 
tried, and in many cases executed. It is said, however, that a 
secret synagogue functioned in Cartagena at the beginning of 
the 17" century in the house of Blas de Paz Pinto. 
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The church was traditionally very powerful in Colom- 
bia, even after the country achieved independence, and its 
status was one of the main issues of political struggle. Un- 
til 1853 Roman Catholicism was the only religion permitted. 
Between 1861 and 1886 the influence of the liberals brought 
about freedom of religion and the restriction of the church's 
power, but from then until 1936 Roman Catholicism was the 
national religion protected by the state. The constitution of 
1886, reformed in 1936 and 1945, guarantees freedom of reli- 
gion as long as its practice is “not contrary to Christian mor- 
als or to the laws.” 

It was only at the end of the 18" and the beginning of the 
196 century, however, that the first Jews openly began to settle 
in Colombia. (See the map “Jews in Colombia.”) They came 
from the Antilles islands of Jamaica and Curacao and by the 
middle of the century had settled in Barranquilla, Santa Marta, 
Riohacha, and Cartagena, as well as in other port cities. In 1844 
a cemetery was established in Santa Maria. In 1853 the Jews 
of Barranquilla were granted a plot of ground by the govern- 
ment to be set aside as a cemetery; in 1874 the Jews, together 
with the Protestants and the Catholics, set up a new com- 
munal cemetery divided into sections. On March 6, 1874, the 
Caribbean Jews in Barranquilla organized themselves as the 
“Colombian Jewish Community.’ Barranquilla developed into 
the main Colombian port, and the important Jewish houses of 
the Senior, Solas, Alvarez Correa, Rorg Mendes, Cortizos, and 
Curiel families were founded. The originator of transport on 
the Magdalena River, the main artery between Bogota and the 
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sea, was David Lopez Penha. The major banks were managed 
by Moises de Sola, and the “Company of Water Resources” was 
headed by Augustin Senior, in whose home the Jewish prayer 
services were conducted. In 1919 Colombian air transport was 
established by Ernesto Cortissoz. 

Smaller Jewish communities existed on the Caribbean 
coast, Riohacha and Santa Marta. Among their members were 
the generals Efrain and Abraham Juliao. 

In the cultural field, in the 19" century the Barranquilla 
Jew Abraham Zacarias Lopez Penha became one of the main 
Colombian poets. Raised in the valley of the Cauca was one of 
the most famous Latin American writers, Jorge Ricardo Isaacs 
(1837-1895), author of the classic novel Maria, who was of Jew- 
ish origin, stemming from a family that came from Jamaica. 
The descendants of those settlers from the Caribbean have al- 
most completely assimilated into the local population. 

The contemporary Jewish community was established at 
the beginning of the 20 century. Sephardi Jews from Greece 
and Turkey and Jews from Syria came during the post-World 
War I period and constituted the first group of practicing Jews 
in the country. They engaged in commerce in manufactured 
articles and founded two silk factories in Barranquilla. At 
about the same time, Jewish immigrants began to arrive from 
Eastern Europe, mainly from Poland, as well as from Palestine. 
At first they engaged in peddling and then gradually entered 
manufacturing and business, considering Colombia only a 
temporary haven. The rise of Nazism in Germany changed the 
transient character of the community and also brought the last 
major wave of Jewish immigrants, who came from Germany 
and Central Europe. Of the 3,595 Jews who arrived between 
1933 and 1942, 2,347 were German. According to official popu- 
lation statistics, in 1935 there were 2,045 Jews in Colombia. Of 
those, 1,100 were in Bogota, 400 in Cali, 150 in Medellin and 
Barranquilla, and the rest in other places. (See the map “Jews 
in Colombia.) Two years later the number was estimated at 
over 3,000, and by 1943 the Jewish population reached 6,625. 
In 1934 active anti-immigration propaganda was instigated by 
the Chambers of Commerce. The press voiced its unanimous 
opposition to aliens, and in October 1938 the government 
passed new laws directed especially against Jews. In 1939 im- 
migration ceased completely, and between 1945 and 1950 only 
350 Jews entered the country. 

Most of the immigrants entered the fields of minor in- 
dustry and crafts and have played an important role in the 
economic and industrial development of the country. At- 
tempts at agricultural settlement failed for the most part; of 
the 200 settlers in 1938 and 1939, only 46 were left by the end 
of 1942. The chief causes for this failure were the difficult and 
unknown climatic and agricultural conditions and especially 
the low standard of living of the farmers in Colombia. On the 
other hand, Jews played a prominent role in business. 


Contemporary Period 


Until World War 11 Colombian Jewry was rather loosely or- 
ganized. The responsibility for this lay to a great extent with 
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the authorities, who in 1940 still refused to approve the estab- 
lishment of a central organization of the Jews of Bogota and 
Cali, claiming that such a body would prevent the communi- 
ty’s assimilation. The Holocaust, however, spurred commu- 
nal organization, and today the Jewish community is united 
under the umbrella organization Confederacion de Asocia- 
ciones Judias de Colombia, which is based in Bogota. The 
Jewish community of Bogota (946 Jewish families in 2005) 
includes three main groups: the Ashkenazim, the Sephardim, 
and the Germans. Each has its own communal institutions: 
the Centro Israelita de Bogota (founded 1928), the Comuni- 
dad Hebrea Sefaradi (reorganized 1943), and the Asociacion 
Israelita Montefiore. In addition, other cultural and Zionist 
organizations such as *Bnai Brith, *w1zo, *General Zionists 
and *Maccabi serve the community. The Colombo Hebrew 
School in Bogota educated about 280 students from kinder- 
garten through high school, and religious life centers around 
the four synagogues in the city: two Ashkenazi, one Sephardi, 
and one German. 

The Jewish communities in the other principal cities 
were also well organized. A total of 344 Jewish families lived 
in Cali in 2005. All the organizations within the city, as well 
as those in the small towns in the region, have united to form 
the Union Federal Hebrea, which offers religious and social 
services. The community has two synagogues, one Ashkenazi 
and one Sephardi, and a school, the Colegio Jorge Isaacs, with 
120 students (2005). It also sponsors a summer camp for chil- 
dren, the only one of its kind in the country. In Barranquilla, 
which is the third largest Jewish community in the country, 
203 Jewish families were counted in 2005, of whom approxi- 
mately half were East Europeans, one-third Sephardim, and 
the rest Germans. Economically, the Jews are in a favorable 
position, but they are not involved in general public life. Their 
organizations include the Club Union, a social organization 
which encompassed the community as a whole; religious in- 
stitutions maintained individually by each sector; general or- 
ganizations such as B’nai Brith, etc.; and an umbrella orga- 
nization that includes all the organizations. The day school 
has a student enrollment of 300; the number of mixed mar- 
riages is small. 

The cultural life of the Jewish community in Colombia 
is not exceptionally active. A good part of the social life cen- 
ters on institutions of entertainment and leisure. At the same 
time, great affinity was evinced for the Zionist Movement, 
whose Colombia branch was founded in 1927, and for the 
State of Israel. Between 1962 and 1964, 146 Colombian Jews 
migrated to Israel, and there were 62 youths from Colombia 
among the volunteers who went to Israel after the *Six-Day 
War (1967). Jewish participation in political life in Colombia 
is minimal. There are no Jewish members of parliament or 
Jewish statesmen. The relations between the Jews and the 
Roman Catholic Church are cordial and were strengthened 
during Pope Paul v1’s visit to the country in 1969, when a del- 
egation of leaders of the Jewish community was received by 
him. Throughout the years, a variety of Jewish publications 
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have appeared in the country. By 1970 only two remained, 
both in Bogota: Menora, established in 1950, had a Zionist- 
Revisionist orientation, stressed political problems, and pre- 
sented community news; Ideal, Zionist and nonpartisan, 
published cultural and general news, both local and inter- 
national. 

Colombia did not vote for the partition of Palestine 
in 1947, nor did it recognize the State of Israel immediately 
upon its establishment. Later, however, it maintained an em- 
bassy in Jerusalem and Israel has established an embassy in 
Bogota. Cordial relations exist between the two countries. A 
large number of Colombians participated in technical courses 
offered in Israel and even established an organization called 
Shalom. 

The very unstable security situation initiated a wave of 
Jewish emigration from Colombia. The number of Colombian 
Jews in Israel has reached almost 2,000, with others settling in 
the United States and Spain or in other Latin American coun- 
tries. In Bogota Jewish activity has dwindled and the Jewish 
day school has fewer and fewer Jewish children. The number 
of members in the Jewish communities in Cali, Medellin, and 
Barranquilla are in steady decline. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C.S. Rosenthal, in: Jsos, 18 (1956), 262-74; 
Jewish Central Information Office, Amsterdam, Position of Jews 
in Columbia (1937); J. Beller, Jews in Latin America (1969), 58-67; 
J. Shatzky, Yidishe Yishuvim in Latayn Amerike (1959), 195-205; A. 
Monk and J. Isaacson (eds.), Comunidades Judéas de Latinoamérica 
(1968), 57-63; Asociacion Filantrdpica Israelita, Buenos Aires, Zehn 
Jahre Aufbauarbeit in Suedamerika (Ger. and Sp. 1943), 250-75. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Croitoru Rotbaum, De Sefarad al Neosefardismo 
(1967); D.M. Bermudez and J. Watnik Baron, Nuestra Gentes (1994); 
D. Mesa Bernal, “Los Judios en la epoca colonial,’ in: Boletin de His- 
toria y Antiguedades, 73 (1986): 381-99; A. Beker (ed.), Ha-Kehillot 
ha-Yehudiyyot ba-Olam (1997); M. Arbell, The Jewish Nation of the 
Caribbean (2002). 

[Moshe Nes El / Mordechai Arbell (2™4 ed.)] 


COLOMBO, SAMUEL (1868-1923), Italian rabbi and scholar. 
Born in Pitigliano, Colombo completed his rabbinical stud- 
ies at Leghorn under Israel Costa and Elia Benamozegh and 
graduated from the University of Pisa. From 1900 he served as 
rabbi and head of the rabbinical seminary in Leghorn. In 1912 
he was accused before an Italian court of having applied Jew- 
ish law by refusing to conduct the wedding of a mamzer (see 
RMI, 29 (1963), 207ff.), but he won his case. Colombo was pres- 
ident of the Italian Rabbinical Federation and a keen Zionist. 
Among his published writings are Babel und Bibel (1904) 
against Delitzsch, Il pensiero religioso di G. Mazzini (1905), 
La coscienza di un popolo (1923), Una questione di Divorzio 
secondo il Diritto Ebraico (1895), and Sepoltura o Cremazione? 
(1908); Vivere per un’ Idea (1958), L'Idea dell’Ebraismo (1958), 
Verso Sion (1920). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.S. Toaff, S. Colombo (1948); A. Pacifici, 
Interludio (1959); G. Laras, S. Colombo (1968); Y. Colombo, in: RMI, 


35 (1969), 21ff. 
[Alfredo Mordechai Rabello] 
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COLOMBO, YOSEPH (1897-1975), Italian educator. Co- 
lombo was born in Leghorn, the son of Samuel *Colombo; 
he studied philosophy and pedagogy at the University of Pisa 
and taught history and philosophy in high schools. He was 
one of the founders of the Hebrew High School of Milan and 
its head from 1938 to 1945, when governmental schools were 
closed to Jews. He taught Hebrew language and literature at 
the University of Milan and began editing Rassegna Mensile di 
Israel in 1965. Colombo contributed to Italian encyclopedias as 
well as to Italian-Jewish periodicals and Festschriften. Among 
his published works are Problema della Scuola Ebraica in Italia 
(1925); Concezioni ebraiche e teorie moderne (1926); an Italian 
translation of and commentary to Avot (last reprinted, 1996), 
the prefaces to E. *Benamozegh’s selected writings, Scritti 
Scelti (1955), and his work on the immortality of the soul in 


the Pentateuch (1969). 
[Alfredo Mordechai Rabello] 


COLON, JOSEPH BEN SOLOMON (c. 1420-1480), Italian 
halakhist, surnamed Trabotto, also known as Maharik. Colon 
was raised in Savoyard, capital of Chambery, where his fam- 
ily had migrated after the expulsion of the Jews from France 
(1394). Colon’s primary teacher was his father, an eminent tal- 
mudist in his own right, though he mentions having studied 
under other scholars in Chambéry. In his early thirties he mi- 
grated to the Piedmont, where he maintained himself through 
a combination of teaching children and older students and oc- 
casional loan-banking. In the late 1450s he headed a yeshivah 
in Savigliano. Subsequently, we find him in Mestre (before 
1467), Bologna, and Mantua (apparently from 1467). Accord- 
ing to a report in Ibn Yahya’s Shalshelet ha-Kabbalah, in Man- 
tua he and *Judah b. Jehiel Messer Leon became involved in 
a dispute, as a result of which they were both banished by the 
authorities. Colon afterward moved to Pavia, where he con- 
tinued to teach and write responsa until his death. From an 
early age, scholars from Germany, Turkey, and Italy sought his 
decisions on Jewish law. After his death his responsa were col- 
lected and have since been frequently reprinted and published 
(Venice, 1519 etc.). His decisions had massive influence upon 
all subsequent legal development. His influence is particularly 
notable in the Ashkenazi orbit, as reflected in Moses Isserles’ 
glosses on the Shulhan Arukh. Colon was the central pillar of 
later Italian halakhah, and there is scarcely an Italian rabbi of 
the 16, 17", and 18 century who does not quote him. 
Colon’s responsa are distinguished by his encyclopedic 
knowledge and methodical analysis of sources. He attempted 
to identify the basic principles underlying his sources and to 
elucidate the conceptual framework within which he rendered 
his rulings. His legal method also resembled the mode of 
analysis known as pilpul. Established custom played a unique 
place in his thinking and he defined its authority. In this con- 
text, he served as the defender of a uniquely French school 
of Ashkenazi law and lore. The Mishneh Torah of *Maimo- 
nides enjoyed a preeminent place in his writings. His exten- 
sive comments thereupon, scattered throughout his responsa 
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and lecture notes, helped to set the agenda for later scholars. 
Colon’s responsa are marked by tremendous deference to au- 
thorities of the past. Hesitating to decide between them, he 
resorted to methods of legal determination which removed 
or minimized this necessity (e.g., Halakhah ke-Batra’i ). Pos- 
sessed a strong sense of justice, he spoke out courageously 
against decisions that were widely accepted at that time, but 
that he deemed unjust. He also displayed great independence 
vis-‘a-vis his contemporaries. Firmly, though respectfully, he 
reproved Israel *Bruna for overstepping the bounds of his au- 
thority. When a blood libel was made against some Jews of 
Regensburg, and the neighboring communities refused to be 
taxed for their ransom (although agreeing to make voluntary 
payments), Colon decided that it was their duty, to pay the 
tax. Colon’s zeal for halakhic truth and integrity led him into a 
dispute with Moses b. Elijah *Capsali of Turkey. Having been 
wrongly informed that the latter had made grievous errors in 
decisions concerning marital law, Colon wrote to the lead- 
ers of the Constantinople community, threatening to place 
Capsali under a ban if he did not cancel his decisions and do 
public penance. This unprecedented attack on the rights of 
the community aroused a furor in Constantinople. Capsali 
answered the attack vehemently. Soon many of the leading 
rabbis of the day were embroiled in the dispute, which ended 
when Colon learned that he had been the victim of intrigue. 
With this discovery, Colon’s remorse was as swift and thor- 
ough as had been his rebuke, and he did all within his power 
to make amends to the victim of his unjust attack, to the de- 
gree of sending his son Perez to travel to Constantinople and 
beg forgiveness of Capsali. In addition to his previously pub- 
lished responsa, new material under the title Sheelot u-Tes- 
huvot u-Fiskei ha-Maharik ha-Hadashim has been edited by 
E.D. Pines (1984?). Colon was the author of a commentary 
on the Sefer Mitzvot Gadol of *Moses b. Jacob of Coucy, part 
of which was published in Munkacs (1899). A fuller edition 
was also published by E.D. Pines under the title, Hiddushe u- 
Ferushe Mahatrik (1984). His Seder ha-Get appeared in Judah 
Minz’s Sheelot u-Teshuvot (Venice, 1553). Other material has 
been published in various journals, while a significant amount 
remains in manuscript. 
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[Abraham Hirsch Rabinowitz / Jeffrey R. Woolf (2"4 ed.)] 


COLONNE, JULES EDOUARD (Judah; 1838-1910), French 
violinist and conductor. Born in Bordeaux, he learned to play 
several instruments there. In 1855 he went to Paris and in 1857 
entered the Paris Conservatory, where he won first prize for 
harmony and for violin. He became the leading violinist of 
the Paris Opéra and in the Lamoureux Quartet. In 1873 he 
founded the Organisation du Concert National, which became 
the Concerts du Chatelet, and finally the Concerts Colonne, 
which under his conductorship played an important role in 
fostering the performances of works by contemporary French 
and foreign composers; it was on performances of the works of 
Berlioz that his success was based. He was also the conductor 
of the official ten concerts at the Trocadero during the Paris 
Exposition Universelle of 1878, and appeared as visiting con- 
ductor in Europe and New York. In 1892 he joined the Paris 
Opera as artistic adviser and conductor. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: NG2, S. V. 


[Amnon Shiloah (2"4 ed.)] 


COLOPHON, inscription at the end of a manuscript, of a 
book or part of a book written by the copyist, in which he re- 
cords details of his work. Colophons were not added to every 
manuscript, and many of them have been lost because usually 
the last (and first) pages of the book were damaged. The col- 
ophon contains a number of details for the study of the text, 
for history in general, for the history of culture, and for pale- 
ography. It is generally written in the first person and tends 
to include the following details: the name of the copyist, the 
title of the work, the date of the completion of the copying, the 
place where it was copied, the name of the person for whom 
the work was copied or whether the scribe copied it for him- 
self, and good wishes for the owner and for the copyist. Not all 
these details are included in every colophon, and their order is 
not always the same. Some colophons are very extensive. Oth- 
ers are brief, containing only the date of completion. 


Names and Formulas of Blessings 

The names mentioned in colophons usually include that of 
the father and at times also the family name. In Yemenite 
and Karaite manuscripts, several generations and even very 
lengthy genealogies are listed. The names are accompanied by 
colorful expressions of blessings for the living and the dead, 
which almost always take the form of *abbreviations. Some 
of these formulae are common to various cultural regions 
of the Middle Ages, while others are characteristic only of 
the land of origin. For example, the formula of blessing for 
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the living, 8” (= aX 0°72? JIN? VI ANT), “May he see his 
seed prolong his days” - based upon Isa. 53: 10 - and 1”71w” 
(= niaziv) nin7 ow 71M, “May he live many and pleasant 
years,’ or Nia) OY 7") Ty?, “May he exist and live many 
years”), is characteristic of Italy, probably only from the mid- 
dle of the 14" century. The formula of blessing for the dead, 
7 (= 3p IN 7:47, “May the Spirit of the Lord cause him to 
rest” — Isa. 63:14), is characteristic of Oriental countries. The 
copyist often bestows flowery honorific titles on his customer. 
In later Yemenite manuscripts, it became customary for the 
copyist to precede his name by expressions of humility. 


Places of Origin and Dates 

The copyists were accustomed to note, in addition to the place 
of the copying, their own or the owner's places of origin, thus 
providing interesting historical information. Details of this 
category are especially found in manuscripts written in Italy. 
For example, an Oxford manuscript (Bodleian Library, Ms. 
Opp. Add. 302, fol. 37), was copied in Ancona in 1402, by a 
copyist from Perpignan for someone from Rome then living 
in Nd}. The date was given according to the eras customary 
among Jews. In Italy, from the 15" century onward, a mixed 
date consisting of the Jewish year and the Roman month came 
to be employed. In Hebrew manuscripts written by apostates, 
the Christian year is also to be found. In many manuscripts, 
especially from the 15" century onward, the year is given in 
the gematria form of a word or words from a biblical verse. 
In many colophons, the day of the week and of the month is 
also given, thus making it possible — with the help of chrono- 
logical tables - to verify the dates. In some manuscripts, the 
dates in the colophons were forged by changing the letters or 
by erasing and re-writing the date with the aim of antedating 
the manuscript. In others, whole colophons, which do not be- 
long to the copyist, have been added, but these can be identi- 
fied by the difference of handwriting. It appears that only in 
about one-third of the medieval manuscripts which have col- 
ophons is the place of copying mentioned. This is most often 
omitted in manuscripts written in Germany. It is sometimes 
difficult to identify the name of the place, because of the He- 
brew spelling of the special Hebrew appellation of localities 
during the Middle Ages. 


Felicitations 

The final part of the colophon, the concluding felicitations, is 
often the longest. In manuscripts written for a specified per- 
son, it contains good wishes and blessings addressed to the 
future owner, and in many cases there are some for the copyist 
particularly when the manuscript is written for himself. Most 
express the wish that the owner or the copyist, his children, 
and his descendants would be allowed to study the book. Ap- 
propriate biblical verses were also added, the most popular be- 
ing Joshua 1:8, as in one of the oldest European manuscripts 
(Prophets, Codex Reuchlin 3 of the Badische Landsbibliothek, 
Karlsruhe): “This Book of the Prophets, the Targum and the 
Text, was completed by Zerah b. Judah, the most humble of 
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scribes, in the year 4866 of the Creation [1105/6] and in the 
year 1038 of the Destruction of the Temple, may it be speed- 
ily rebuilt in our days; may we be granted to study them [the 
Prophets] and to teach [them] without affliction or misfor- 
tune. May the verse be fulfilled in him: “This book of the law 
shall not depart out of thy mouth, but thou shalt meditate 
therein day and night, that thou mayest observe to do accord- 
ing to all that is written therein; for then thou shalt make thy 
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ways prosperous, and then thou shalt have good success: 


Concluding Formulas 

Next to the colophon, the copyists usually wrote further con- 
cluding formulas containing praises to the Creator or a bless- 
ing for the copyist. Various formulas are known, some writ- 
ten out in full and others in abbreviated form, either before 
or after the colophon. Some formulas of this category are, 
for example: 837 N72 (= NON WI PTV? W2n IT 7A, 
“Blessed be the All Mercifull Who hath given strength 
to His servant the son of His maidservant”), °’Yx1 3912 
(= ADP TORY ON PR?? 19 4°? Tid 773, “Blessed be He Who 
giveth strength to the faint and to him that hath no might in- 
creaseth power” (Isa. 40:29)); W992 (= JOR] TON D219? 7 N72, 
“Blessed be the Lord forever, Amen”); 17/?? yw? (“May salva- 
tion come soon”); JN TY) WN) J2¥7F NIT 7373 (“Blessed be 
the All Merciful Who helped us from the beginning till now”); 
naw ow on [Ayan] o?iy x32 (“[It is] finished and com- 
pleted, praise [or “glory”] unto the Creator of the world”); 9’n 
(= ¥x’ ATIN, “Thanks unto the Lord”); NVPT PON) ANDI pin 
(“Strengthen the writer and give courage to the reader”); 
"347129 (“Thy glory, O Lord!”); and many others. One of the 
most famous formulas is D199 82) OF N? PP? IDIOT PION PIN 
DPM PIN JPY? WN 0702 97 T2Y? WN TY (“Be strong and let 
us be strengthened, may the writer not come to any harm, 
neither today, nor ever after, until the ass ascends the ladder, 
of which Jacob our father dreamt”), which is found first in 
Ashkenazi manuscripts but which may have its origin in anti- 
Muslim polemics (cf. A. Altmann, in Studies in Mysticism and 
Religion presented to G. Scholem (1967), 1-33). Copyists usually 
inserted their names in this formula as well. 


The Oldest Colophon 

The most ancient colophon known is at the end of a manu- 
script of prophetical books of the Bible, found in the Kara- 
ite Synagogue of Cairo. It was written by Moses b. Asher in 
Tiberias in the year 827 after the destruction of the Temple 
(895/6 c.£.). This lengthy colophon contains all the details and 
rhetorics which are likely to appear in a colophon. In Ashke- 
nazi manuscripts, the tendency is to write the colophon in very 
large letters. According to Sefer Hasidim (ed. Wistinetzki-Frei- 
mann, (1924), no. 700), it is forbidden to write the colophon in 
the actual manuscript of the biblical text. Colophons were also 
written in the form of poems, especially during the late Middle 
Ages, with the name of the copyist or the owner in acrostics. 
At times one can find in the colophon other valuable details, 
such as the time taken by the copyist (Mahzor Worms, Jeru- 
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salem National Library, Ms. Heb. 4° 781) in the colophon of the 
year 1272 (it was copied in 44 weeks); the salary of the copyist; 
his adventures and biography; echoes of historical events and 
valuable information for the criticism of the text, the condi- 
tion and quality of the original from which the copy was made, 
working conditions. Occasionally the copyist apologizes for 
mistakes made. The information as to whether the manuscript 
was copied by a professional copyist or not is naturally of im- 
portance for the criticism of the text. Besides the colophons 
of copyists, those of masoretes and punctuators in biblical and 
liturgic manuscripts are also found. In case the copyist also 
wrote the masorah and punctuated the manuscript, he usually 
pointed this out explicitly, as in a Jerusalem manuscript (Heb. 
8° 2238): “I, Isaac ben Abraham ha-Levi, have written, punctu- 
ated, and added the masorah, with the aid of the Almighty, in 
the year 1418 of the Seleucid era [1106/7 c.z.].”The colophons 
of masoretes are sometimes hidden in letter decorations of the 
masorah. On rare occasions, the proofreader wrote the colo- 
phon. Those who completed the missing parts of manuscripts 
sometimes added their own colophons. 

[Malachi Beit-Arie] 


In Printed Books 

When books were first printed, the colophon was used by the 
printer to convey information about himself and his assistants 
and about the date of the beginning and/or finishing of print- 
ing, as was the practice of manuscript copyists. It often con- 
tained apologies for mistakes or self-praise for their absence 
and sometimes, paeans in honor of the new and wonderful art 
of printing. One also finds in colophons the name of the ruler 
under whose protection the production took place, thanks to 
financial backers of the venture, the number of copies printed, 
and so on. The Jewish printer also used the colophon to give 
thanks to God for permitting him to accomplish his holy task 
and to pray that he might be enabled to continue his work and 
witness the restoration of the Temple. Warnings to respect the 
printers’ copyright for a stated number of years, with refer- 
ences to the sanctions of rabbinic law, such as excommunica- 
tion, were also inserted in the colophon. These appeared later 
in the approbations (see *Haskamot). The formulas were much 
the same as those used in manuscripts. For the date the Jew- 
ish era was normally used, the year being given in general by 
complicated chronograms, which lead to much confusion in 
determining the exact dates. 

The colophon in printed books is a source not only of 
bibliography but of the history of printing and Jewish gene- 
alogy in general, e.g., the colophon of Judah Halevi’s Kuzari 
(Fano, 1506), which provides important data on the Yahya 
family. Colophons varied in size: in Rashi’s commentary on 
the Pentateuch published by Soncino (Rimini, c. 1525) the col- 
ophon occupies a whole page. The length and shape was in- 
fluenced by the space available, the idea being that, as in the 
Scroll of the Law (Sof. 1:12), no blank space must be left at the 
end. In works appearing in several volumes one occasionally 
finds a different colophon at the end of each volume, e.g., Me- 
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shullam Cusi’s Turim (Pieve di Sacco, 1475 and after). Colo- 
phons were sometimes rhymed verse with an acrostic giving 
the name of the printer or even the proofreader. 

The type used for the colophon was sometimes larger 
than that in the text, e.g., the Augsburg Turim (1540) or 
Zahalon’s Yesha Elohim (Venice, 1595). Sometimes the colo- 
phon was printed in the shape of funnel, diamond, goblet, 
pyramid, or, very often, an inverted cone, the lines tapering 
off to a short line or a word. At a later stage the more elabo- 
rate title pages and approbations made the use of colophons 
superfluous. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: MANUSCRIPTS: M. Steinschneider, Vorlesun- 
gen ueber die Kunde hebraeischer Handschriften (1897), 44-56 (Heb. 
tr., Harzaot al Kitvei Yad Ivriyyim, ed. by A.M. Habermann (1965), 
61-75, 120-1); A. Freimann, in: zhb, 11 (1907), 86-96; 14 (1910), 105-12; 
idem, in: Alexander Marx Jubilee Volume (1950), 231-342; L. Zunz, 
in: ZHB, 18 (1915), 58-64, 101-19; C. Bernheimer, Paleografia Ebraica 
(1924), 149-63, 253-68. BOOKS: A. Berliner, Ueber den Einfluss des 
ersten hebraeischen Buchdrucks (1896); D.W. Amram, Makers of He- 
brew Books in Italy (1909); A. Freimann (ed.), Thesaurus typograph- 
iae hebraicae saeculi xv, 8 pts. in 1 (1924-31); M. Steinschneider and 
D. Cassel, Juedische Typographie (1938). 


COLORADO, USS. state. Colorado was still an untamed wil- 
derness when the discovery of gold near Pike’s Peak in 1858 
brought the area to the nation’s attention. By the spring of 
1859, fortune seekers began to arrive in droves. During the 
“big excitement,’ as the year of the gold discovery was called, 
at least 12 Jews of German descent migrated to Colorado to 
join the hunt for freedom, new opportunities, and wealth. 
Few Jews were miners, but most established small businesses 
in new towns and mining camps throughout Colorado. The 
first Rosh Hashanah service was held in Denver in 1859, and 
as men married and children were born, the fledgling Jewish 
community began to stabilize. Colorado Jews soon established 
a burial society, and in 1872 B'nai B'rith was founded in *Den- 
ver followed by the incorporation of Congregation Emanuel in 
1874. Smaller Jewish communities were established in towns 
around the state such as Leadville, Cripple Creek, Central City, 
Colorado Springs, Trinidad, Ft. Collins, and Boulder, and syn- 
agogues were formed in each of these towns. 

Jews became a vital component in the economic, social, 
and political development of Colorado. Fred Salomon opened 
the first general mercantile company in Colorado in 1859, 
David May located the first store of what was to become the 
May Company chain in Irwin, Colorado, in the 1870s, and in 
1910 Jesse Shwayder and his brothers opened a small luggage 
factory that became one of the largest producers of luggage in 
America - the Samsonite Corporation. Wolfe Londoner, Den- 
ver’s Jewish mayor, took office in 1889 and Simon *Guggen- 
heim, part of the illustrious family whose fortune was rooted 
in mining activity in Leadville, Colorado, served as Colorado’ 
only Jewish senator from 1906 to 1912. 

By the turn of the century, Colorado had also become 
a mecca for health-seekers, primarily victims of tuberculo- 
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sis, and was nicknamed the World’s Sanitorium. The Jewish 
community was the first to step forward with aid for con- 
sumptives. Frances Wisebart *Jacobs, known as “Colorado's 
Mother of Charities,” spearheaded a movement that resulted 
in the founding of National Jewish Hospital for Consump- 
tives, largely by German Reform Jews, which opened in 1899. 
A large percentage of the health-seekers were East European 
Jews, who flocked to Colorado after 1900 and significantly 
augmented the state’s Jewish population and established Den- 
ver'’s west side Orthodox Jewish community. In 1904, a second 
Jewish sanitorium, the Jewish Consumptives’ Relief Society, 
was founded by East European Jews who wished to provide 
a more traditional Jewish setting for its patients. Both hospi- 
tals gave their services free of charge, served patients from 
throughout the United States, and were formally nonsectar- 
ian, although the vast majority of patients at both sanatoria 
were Jewish. 

From the first, most of Colorado’s Jews resided in its 
capital, the “Queen City” of Denver, although active Jewish 
congregations still exist in Boulder, Colorado Springs, Pueblo, 
Ft. Collins, Greeley, and Grand Junction, and newer small 
congregations have been established in the resort towns of 
Aspen, Vail, Steamboat Springs, Breckenridge, and Durango. 
While metro Denver hosts nearly 25 congregations, Boulder 
now claims five synagogues as well as a growing Jewish day 
school. Chabad is active in most Colorado communities. A 
small group of Jews was active in Aspen from its beginnings as 
a mining town. Hyman Avenue, one of the central thorough- 
fares in Aspen, is named in honor of Jewish pioneer David 
Hyman, an early investor. Because of their beautiful moun- 
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tain locations, both Aspen and the much newer ski town of 
Vail have been popular sites for many national Jewish confer- 
ences and meetings. 

A wide array of Jewish religious, cultural, and educa- 
tional institutions abound. Denver hosts several day schools. 
Hillel Academy, the oldest of the day schools, was organized 
in 1953 as an Orthodox elementary school; Herzl Day School 
is described as a community Jewish day school; the Denver 
Academy of Torah is a Modern Orthodox elementary school. 
On the high school level, Yeshiva Toras Chaim is an Ortho- 
dox yeshivah high school for young men with a talmudic col- 
lege-level religious studies program as well, and Beth Jacob 
High School serves young Jewish women. The Rocky Moun- 
tain Hebrew Academy (RMHA) is a co-ed private Jewish day 
school for secondary school students. In the late 1990s, Herzl 
and RMHA combined forces to open the new Denver Campus 
for Jewish Education. The Central Agency for Jewish Ed- 
ucation serves as a coordinating agency for a number of 
Jewish educational programs in the area, and the Center 
for Judaic Studies at the University of Denver provides a 
variety of courses in Jewish studies for college students as 
well as housing the Rocky Mountain Jewish Historical Soci- 
ety and Beck Archives, and the Holocaust Awareness Insti- 
tute. The Hillel Council of Colorado sponsors Hillel branches 
for Jewish students at the University of Colorado at Boulder, 
cu - Denver, Colorado State University, and the University 
of Denver. 

Today, Colorado also hosts many charitable and social 
service organizations, some with a long history such as the 
Allied Jewish Federation of Colorado, B’nai Brith, Hadassah, 
the National Council of Jewish Women, the American Jewish 
Committee, The Anti-Defamation League, the Jewish Family 
Service, and Shalom Park, an award-winning continuum re- 
tirement complex and nursing home. The last formal popula- 
tion survey conducted in 1998 estimated the Jewish population 
of the state as approximately 63,000, and in 2004, informal 
estimates placed the Denver-Boulder population alone at be- 
tween 65,000 and 70,000. 

[Jeanne E. Abrams (2"4 ed.)] 


COLORNI, VITTORE (1912- ), Italian jurist. Born in Man- 
tua, he lectured on the history of Italian law at the University 
of Ferrara, where he was appointed professor in 1956. Col- 
orni was much esteemed as a pioneer in the study of the le- 
gal situation of the Jews in Italy from the Roman period to 
medieval times. In his major work, Legge ebraica e leggi locali 
(1945), Colorni examined the special status of the Jews and 
how far Jewish private law was recognized in Italy, tracing 
the history of rabbinical courts in the medieval Italian states. 
Colorni also wrote many articles on Mantuan Jewish history, 
on the names and history of ancient Jewish families, and on 
subjects of general interest, including “Teologi cristiani dell’ 
Ottocento, precursori del Sionismo” (RMI, 21 (1955), 170-85) 
and the books, Gli ebrei nel sistema del diritto comune fino alla 
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prima emancipazione (1956) and Luso del greco nella liturgia 
del giudaismo ellenistico (1964). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Perani (ed.), Man Tov le Man To- 


vah. Una Manna buona per Mantova. Studi in onore di Vittore Colorni 
per il suo 92 compleanno (2004), incl. bibl. of. Calorni’s writings. 


[Alfredo Mordechai Rabello / Alfredo Rabello (2"4 ed.)] 


COLUMBUS, capital of Ohio, U.S. The Jewish population 
of Columbus and the rest of Franklin County was estimated 
at 22,000 out of a total of 1,080,000 (roughly 2% of the total 
population) in 2001. Chosen for its central location, Columbus 
was founded in 1812 to serve as the state capital and was incor- 
porated as a city in 1834. By 1840, the first Jewish families, the 
Nusbaums and the Gundersheimers, settled in the city. They 
had emigrated from the village of Mittelsinn in the northwest 
corner of Bavaria (Lower Franconia), and they earned their 
living in Columbus as peddlers and merchants. They were 
soon joined by a few other families from Mittelsinn and else- 
where in Germany. In 1851 the first congregation, B'nai Jeshu- 
run, was organized. Orthodox services were held in a variety 
of locations and were led by educated laymen such as Simon 
Lazarus, who volunteered to serve as the new congregation's 
first religious leader. The following year, the city’s first Jewish 
cemetery was established. By 1868, religious tensions led to a 
split in the small community, and 19 families organized a Re- 
form congregation, B’nai Israel (now Temple Israel). Those 
supporting Reform included all of the surviving founders of 
Bnai Jeshurun, men who were now prosperous and well-es- 
tablished Columbus merchants. Within two years, B’nai Israel 
hired the city’s first full-time ordained rabbi and dedicated the 
city’s first synagogue building. Soon thereafter, B’nai Jeshurun 
folded and its members joined B'nai Israel. The growth of the 
congregation to over 100 families required a larger synagogue, 
which was completed in 1904 among the grand homes of the 
city’s Olde Towne East neighborhood. 

The arrival of Jews from Eastern Europe beginning in the 
1880s brought greater diversity to religious life. In 1889, Agu- 
das Achim was incorporated as an Orthodox congregation, 
formalizing a minyan that had been meeting for several years. 
Other Orthodox congregations developed to represent a par- 
ticular ethnic group or style of worship. Those familiar with 
the Polish-Sephardi ritual (instead of the Ashkenazi ritual in 
place at Agudas Achim) organized Beth Jacob congregation in 
1897. Hungarian immigrants formed Tifereth Israel in 1901. In 
1913, another group desiring to use the Polish-Sephardi ritual 
created Ahavas Sholom. These congregations initially lacked 
the wealth and resources of Temple Israel. Their services took 
place in locations in the impoverished neighborhood where 
most East European Jews lived, immediately south and east 
of downtown. Agudas Achim dedicated its first synagogue 
building in 1896, moving to a larger structure in 1907. In 1908, 
the congregation hired its first ordained rabbi. Beth Jacob 
laid the cornerstone for its first synagogue in 1909. Tifereth 
Israel established its first permanent house of worship in 1915, 
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while a converted stable next door to Agudas Achim served as 
home to Ahavas Sholom. Tifereth Israel joined the Conserva- 
tive movement in 1922 and built a synagogue in 1927 in Olde 
Towne East. The structure, with additions and renovations in 
subsequent years, remains Tifereth Israel’s home. It is the old- 
est synagogue building in continuous use in Columbus. 

After World War 11, most Jews moved farther east into 
the prosperous suburban enclave of Bexley and the surround- 
ing Columbus neighborhoods of Berwick and Eastmoor. This 
area is still home to the greatest concentration of Jewish in- 
stitutions: the Leo Yassenoff Jewish Center, Wexner Heritage 
Village (a care and housing facility for the elderly), Jewish 
Family Services, the Columbus Community Kollel, as well as 
synagogues Agudas Achim, Ahavas Sholom, and Beth Jacob. 
The Orthodox congregation Torat Emet was established in 
Bexley in 2001. Agudas Achim joined the Conservative move- 
ment in 2004. Although the East Side remained the heart of 
the Columbus Jewish community, in the early 21°t century a 
majority of Jewish households lived in the suburban and fast- 
growing northern section of Franklin County. Temple Israel 
moved to the Far East Side of Columbus in 1959, and two 
more recent Reform congregations are located in northern 
Franklin County suburbs. Beth Tikvah, founded in 1961, is 
in Worthington. Temple Beth Shalom, founded in 1977, is in 
New Albany. Most of the Jews living in the northern suburbs, 
however, were unaffiliated and did not actively participate in 
Jewish communal organizations. 

In the early 21° century, Columbus natives represented 
only a minority of the Jewish community. Most Jews had 
moved to the area, with steady population growth accelerating 
in the decades after World War 11. Between 1975 and 2001, the 
Jewish population of Franklin County grew by an estimated 
60 percent and included the resettlement of more than 1,400 
Jews from the former Soviet Union. This rapid influx made 
the dynamics of the Columbus Jewish community more akin 
to those of quickly growing Southern and Western U.S. cities 
than to other Ohio communities. In fact, at the beginning of 
the 21°t century, the Columbus Jewish community was on the 
verge of overtaking Cincinnati as the second-largest in the 
state after Cleveland. New Jewish institutions were emerg- 
ing. A second Jewish newspaper, The New Standard, began 
publication in 2003, in competition with The Ohio Jewish 
Chronicle, which started in 1922. The Columbus Jewish Day 
School, an egalitarian elementary school modeled on the He- 
schel School in New York, opened in 1998 as an alternative to 
Columbus Torah Academy, an Orthodox K-12 day school in 
operation since 1958. 

In the early years of the community, many Jews in Co- 
lumbus earned their living in retail activities. Simon Lazarus’ 
descendants developed his clothing store into a major depart- 
ment-store chain in the Midwest which continued to bear the 
Lazarus name until 2005, when the stores were merged into 
Macy’s. In the early 21* century, retail and real-estate develop- 
ment continued as important businesses for Columbus Jews, 
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though many members of the community were involved in 
professions such as law and medicine. As a center of govern- 
ment, insurance, and education, Columbus provided employ- 
ment opportunities for the highly educated Jewish commu- 
nity. In particular, Ohio State University has attracted many 
Jewish faculty and students (it was estimated that more than 
3,500 Jewish students were attending Ohio State in 2005), and 
the university has a well-respected Jewish studies program, 
employing distinguished Jewish scholars such as Marvin Fox. 
The campus area is host to student centers from both the Hil- 
lel and Chabad organizations. 

The Jewish community has enjoyed friendly relations 
with its non-Jewish neighbors. Antisemitism was restricted 
primarily to social organizations and was far more prevalent 
at the beginning of the 20‘ century than at the beginning of 
the 21°. Jews have taken prominent roles in local government 
in both the Republican and Democratic parties, most notably 
U.S. Congressman Robert N. Shamansky (Democrat, 1981-83), 
Columbus City Council members Melville D. Frank (Republi- 
can, 1930-37) and Maurice D. Portman (Democrat, 1966-96), 
Franklin County Treasurer Philip Goldslager (Democrat, 
1967-73), and state representative and senator David Good- 
man (Republican, from 1998). For decades, Jews have regu- 
larly served as judges in elected and administrative courts in 
Franklin County. The community has gained international 
prominence through the Jewish philanthropy of Samuel M. 
*Melton (1900-1993), Leslie H. Wexner (1937— ), and mem- 
bers of the Schottenstein family. Notable achievers who grew 
up in Columbus include cancer researcher Dr. Judah Folk- 
man (1933— ), author and columnist Bob Greene (1947- ), 
and cabaret performer Michael Feinstein (1956-_ ). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: MLL. Raphael, Jews and Judaism in a Mid- 
western Community: Columbus, Ohio, 1840-1975 (1979). 


[Michael Meckler (2"4 ed.)] 


COLUMBUS, CHRISTOPHER (1451-1500), discoverer of 
America, thought by some to have been of Marrano extrac- 
tion. He was himself mysterious when speaking of his ori- 
gin, apparently having something in his background which 
he wished to conceal. However, he boasted cryptically about 
his connection with King David and had a penchant for Jew- 
ish and Marrano society. Spanish scholars have attempted to 
explain the fact that this great hero of Spanish history was 
almost certainly born in Genoa, Italy, by the assumption that 
his parents were Jewish or ex-Jewish refugees from Spain. 
In fact, the name Colon (or Colombo) was not uncommon 
among Italian Jews of the late medieval period. A document 
recently discovered suggests that Columbus was of Majorcan 
origin, and almost certainly belonged to a Marrano family: but 
the authenticity of the document still remains to be proved. 
On the other hand, Columbus’ mysterious signature, which 
he adjured his son always to use, is susceptible to a Hebraic 
interpretation, which is no more improbable than the many 
other solutions that have been proposed. It is remarkable 
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moreover that Columbus began his account of his voyage 
with a reference to the expulsion of the Jews from Spain; 
that in one document he refers to the Second Temple in Jeru- 
salem by the Hebraic term “Second House”; that he dates 
its destruction as being in the year 68, in accordance with 
the Jewish tradition; and that he seems to have deliberately 
postponed the day of his sailing until August 3, while all was 
ready for the purpose on the previous day, which was the un- 
propitious fast day of the Ninth of Av commemorating the 
destruction of the Temple. The mystery regarding Columbus’ 
origins is largely the outcome of his own mendacity: and as 
a result it is equally impossible to exclude or to confirm the 
hypothesis that he was descended from a Jewish or ex-Jew- 
ish family. 

The fact that he ultimately received the patronage of the 
Spanish sovereigns for his expedition was in large measure 
due to the enthusiasm and help of a group of New Christians 
around the Aragonese court, notably Luis de *Santangel and 
Gabriel *Sanchez as well as to some extent Isaac *Abrabanel. 
It was in fact to Santangel and Sanchez that Columbus wrote 
the famous account of his success on his return, which was 
immediately published and circulated throughout Europe in 
two recensions - one addressed to the former, the other to 
the latter. On his journeys, the explorer used the nautical in- 
struments perfected by Jews such as Joseph *Vecinho, and the 
nautical tables drawn up by Abraham *Zacuto. It was formerly 
stated that several of the crew on his first voyage were of Jew- 
ish birth, but this was true in fact of only one of them - the 
interpreter Luis de *Torres, who had been baptized immedi- 
ately before the expedition set sail. 


[Cecil Roth] 


The motivations behind Columbus travels were varied. Along- 
side Franciscan-Joachimite traditions of the coming Third 
Age, Columbus had been interested for many years in bib- 
lical prophecies. He had collected them long before his first 
journey and later on as well, after his discoveries had verified 
his expectations. These prophecies are collected in his Libro 
de las profecias, where he uses well-known Catholic medieval 
authors. The chiliastic plans included not only the liberation 
of Jerusalem but the establishment of the Temple. The gold 
brought from the New World was supposed to serve for the 
coming crusade. 

Unlike his entirely negative attitude to the Muslims, Co- 
lumbus saw the Jews and Jewish tradition in a more positive 
light, as part of the religious quest of humanity. 

The discoveries of Columbus were echoed in Jewish 
sources; a collection of correspondence from 16th century 
Italy (Firenze, Biblioteca Medicea Laurentiana, Ms. Plut. 
88.12 p. 13v) refers to the return of the second expedition 
(1496). A Hebrew translation of a book describing the dis- 
coveries in the New World was made in Voltaggio (near Ge- 
noa) in 1557, refering specifically to “the new world found by 
Columbus?” 


[Roni Weinstein (2™ ed.)] 
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COMA (Koma), HERZ, dayyan and leader of the Vienna 
community at the time of the 1670 expulsion. He was one of 
the signatories of the letter sent by the community to Manuel 
Texeira asking him to petition Queen Christina of Sweden to 
intervene. In another effort he and Leo *Winkler offered the 
emperor *Leopold 1 100,000 florins if he would allow 1,000 
Jews to stay in Vienna. After the death of Hirschel *Meyer 
(c. 1673-75), Coma became the leader of the Viennese Jews 
who had settled in *Mikulov (Nikolsburg). Acting through the 
archduchess of Innsbruck, he again endeavored to obtain the 
return of the Jews to Austria. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Kaufmann, Die letzte Vertreibung der Ju- 
den aus Wien (1889), 132-4, 168-70. 


COMAY, MICHAEL SAUL (1908-1987), Israeli diplomat. 
Born in Cape Town, Comay studied and practiced law in 
South Africa. He served in the South African Army from 1940 
to 1945, reaching the rank of major. From 1946 to 1948 Comay 
represented the South African Zionist Federation in the politi- 
cal department of the *Jewish Agency, Jerusalem. From 1948 
he held several positions in the Ministry for Foreign Affairs 
and from 1953 to 1957 was Israeli ambassador to Canada. In 
1960 Comay was appointed Israel’s permanent representative 
to the uN. He was named political adviser to the minister for 
foreign affairs in 1967 and was appointed Israeli ambassador 
to Britain in 1970. Comay’s term of office as Israeli ambassa- 
dor to Great Britain ended in 1973, when he reached the age 
of retirement. 


[Benjamin Jaffe] 


COMDEN, BETTY (Elizabeth Cohen; 1919- _), U.S. theat- 
rical writer. Born in Brooklyn, New York, Comden studied 
drama at New York University and graduated with a B.Sc. 
While a student, she acted with the Washington Square Play- 
ers. She was a member of “The Revuers,’ a satirical nightclub 
act that included, among others, Adolph *Green (1914-2002). 
Comden went on to write the Broadway scores for Wonderful 
Town (1953), Peter Pan (1954), and Do Re Mi (1960). She was 
also the co-librettist for On the Town (1944), Billion Dollar 
Baby (1945), Two on the Aisle (1951), Bells Are Ringing (1956), 
Say, Darling (1958), Subways Are for Sleeping (1961), Fade Out - 
Fade In (1964), and Hallelujah, Baby (1967). 
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Joining AscaP in 1945, she teamed up with Adolph Green 
as her chief lyrics, libretto, and screenplay collaborator; her 
main musical collaborators were Leonard *Bernstein, Jule 
*Styne, Morton Gould, and Andre *Previn. The team of Com- 
den and Green became the longest-running creative partner- 
ship in theater history. They wrote the book for the Broadway 
play Applause (1970) as well as the book and lyrics for On 
the Twentieth Century (1978) and A Doll’s Life (1982). In 1991, 
they wrote the lyrics for the Broadway musical The Will Rog- 
ers Follies. As performers, they appeared in On the Town, and 
later did an evening at the Golden Theater, entitled A Party 
with Betty Comden and Adolph Green, composed of material 
from their own shows and movies, and from their act, “The 
Revuers.” 

Their many film musicals include Singin’ in the Rain; The 
Band Wagon; On the Town; Bells Are Ringing; Its Always Fair 
Weather; Good News; and The Barkleys of Broadway. Much to 
the credit of Comden and Green, Singin’ in the Rain has been 
named one of the ten best American films ever made and, bya 
vote of international film critics, was chosen as number three 
of the ten best films of all time. 

Comden’s string of longstanding popular songs includes 
“New York, New York,’ “Lonely Town,’ “The Party’s Over,’ 
“Just in Time,’ “Ohio, “A Little Bit in Love,’ “The French Les- 
son,’ “Long before I Knew You,’ “Never-Neverland,” “Make 
Someone Happy,’ and “I’m Just Taking My Time.” 

Comden and Green were members of the Council of 
the Dramatists’ Guild, were inducted into the Theater Hall 
of Fame and the Songwriters Hall of Fame, and received the 
Mayor of New York's Certificate of Excellence. 

In 1953, they won the Writers Guild of America’s Screen 
Award for Singin’ in the Rain for Best Written American Mu- 
sical and, in 1961, the same award for Bells Are Ringing. In 
1991, they were the recipients of the Kennedy Center Hon- 
ors Lifetime Achievement Award. In 2001, they received the 
Writers Guild of America’s Laurel Award for Screen Writing 
Achievement. And in 2002, the Dramatists’ Guild presented 
the duo with its third Lifetime Achievement Award in Theat- 
rical Writing (the previous recipients included Arthur Miller 
and Edward Albee). 

Comden received the Theatre World Award (1945), the 
Woman of the Year Award from the Alumni Association of 
New York University, and the Kaufmann Center’s Creative 
Arts Award (2003). 

As for Comden’s own work, Wonderful Town won a 
Tony Award for Best Musical (1953). A Party received an 
Obie Award when it was first performed (1958). Hallelujah, 
Baby won two Tonys - Best Musical, and Best Composer and 
Lyricist (1968). Applause won the Tony in 1970 for Best Mu- 
sical. In 1978, On the Twentieth Century won Tonys for Best 
Original Score and Best Book of a Musical. And in 1991, The 
Will Rogers Follies won a Tony for Best Original Score, and 
the cast recording won the Grammy Award for Best Musical 
Show album. In 1995, Comden published her autobiography, 
entitled Off Stage. 
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COMISSIONA, SERGIU 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.M. Robinson, Betty Comden and Adolph 
Green: A Bio-Biography (1993). 
[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


COMISSIONA, SERGIU (1928- ), Israeli and American 
conductor of Romanian birth. Comissiona studied violin and 
conducting at the Bucharest Conservatory, making his con- 
ducting debut at the age of 17. After an early career as a vio- 
linist, he was appointed music director of the Romanian State 
Opera in Bucharest (1955-59). He immigrated to Israel in 1959, 
where he was music director of the Haifa so (1959-66) and 
founder-conductor of the Ramat Gan Chamber Orchestra 
(1960-67). In 1963 he appeared in North America as conduc- 
tor of the Israel Chamber Orchestra. A familiar figure in more 
than 25 countries, Comissiona led virtually all of the world’s 
major symphony orchestras in performances acclaimed for 
their interpretative fire and musical and orchestral discipline. 
As music director, he transformed the Baltimore so into a 
truly professional ensemble (1969-84) and brought the Van- 
couver so back to musical health (1991-2000). He frequently 
conducted opera, chiefly at Covent Garden and the New York 
City Opera. In the early 2000s he held several important mu- 
sical posts, among them as principal guest conductor of the 
Jerusalem so and the Georges Enescu Bucharest Philhar- 
monic. As conductor laureate of the Asian Youth Orchestra, 
he led the ensemble on its tour in the Far East (2004). Comis- 
siona has a clear preference for Romantic and Impressionist 
repertory. Among his recordings are works by Saint-Saéns, 
Ravel, Britten, Blomdahl, and Wirén. He received honors and 
awards from the Romanian and French governments as well 
as from Johns Hopkins University and the Peabody Conser- 
vatory. Comissiona and his wife became American citizens 
on July 4, 1976. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online; Baker's Biographical Diction- 
ary (1997); “Comissiona’s ‘Vitamins of Happiness,” in: Opera News, 
52 (July 1987) 26-27. 

[Naama Ramot (24 ed.)] 


COMITE DES DELEGATIONS JUIVES (Committee of 
Jewish Delegations), body established at the end of World 
War 1, at the initiative of the Zionist Organization, to alert 
the Paris peace conference to the grave situation of the Jews 
in various European countries and to obtain international 
guarantees for safeguarding their rights (see *Versailles, Treaty 
of). Apart from the French and British delegations - who re- 
fused to join the Committee on account of its “nationalist” 
demands - the Committee included all the Jewish delegations 
sent to Paris to bring the Jewish demands before the peace 
conference. Among them were the representatives of the Jew- 
ish National Assemblies, Councils, and Committees formed in 
most East and Southeast European Jewish communities after 
the war — the Jewish minorities whose fate was at stake. Other 
delegations represented the American and Canadian Jewish 
Congresses, the Constituent Assembly of Erez Israel Jews, the 
World Zionist Organization, the American Jewish Committee, 
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and B'nai Brith, among others. Since most of these delegations 
had been elected on a democratic basis, the Committee could 
describe itself as representing 12 million Jews. 

The memorandum of the Committee, dated May 10, 1919, 
but officially submitted on June 10, 1919, called upon the peace 
conference to include in the treaties with the new states, and 
those whose territory was to be considerably enlarged, specific 
provisions guaranteeing individual rights to the members of 
the minorities living in these countries, and collective national 
rights to each minority as a group (see *minority rights). The 
memorandum called, among other things, for the right of all 
inhabitants to protection of life, liberty, and property and of 
freedom of religion; the right of all citizens to enjoy equal 
civil, religious, national, and political rights; the right of the 
national minorities to use their own language in their public 
activities and to be recognized as distinct and autonomous 
organizations having the right to establish, manage, and con- 
trol schools and religious, educational, charitable, and social 
institutions; to receive a proportionate part of the state and 
municipal budgets for these institutions; to tax their members; 
and have proportional representation in state, municipal, and 
elective bodies. These provisions were to be embodied in the 
fundamental laws of the country and recognized as obliga- 
tions of international concern, subject to the supervision of 
the *League of Nations; furthermore, every state which was a 
party to the treaties, and every minority affected by their vio- 
lation, was to have the right of appeal to the League or to any 
Tribunal that might be established by the League. The mem- 
orandum was drafted in general terms, referring to all mi- 
norities in the newly created or enlarged states, and was not 
restricted to Jewish minorities only. It had a profound effect 
upon the minority treaties as they were eventually adopted. 
Not all of the Committee demands were accepted; thus, the 
term “national minority” was replaced by the more cautious 
phrase “ethnic, linguistic, and religious minority”; nor were 
the minorities recognized as autonomous bodies, as the Com- 
mittee had proposed, though they did grant them certain 
rights relating to language and culture, which — by their very 
nature — were group and not individual rights. 

In another memorandum, the Committee demanded 
of the peace conference to hold the countries concerned re- 
sponsible for the pogroms that might have taken place within 
their boundaries since the outbreak of the war, or might take 
place subsequently, and to pay compensation to the victims. A 
third memorandum supported the historic rights of the Jewish 
people to Erez Israel and called for the creation of political, 
administrative, and economic conditions that would ensure 
the establishment of the Jewish National Home. 

The Committee was not disbanded after the Peace Con- 
ference, and it remained in existence up to 1936, when the 
*World Jewish Congress succeeded it. Throughout this period 
the Committee was active in safeguarding the rights granted 
to Jews in the minority treaties, in combating antisemitism, 
and in promoting the participation of Jews as Jews in the work 
of international nongovernmental organizations. In the early 
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postwar years the Committee concentrated on the struggle 
against the wave of anti-Jewish pogroms in Eastern Europe, 
especially the Ukraine. It also intervened to protect the right 
to nationality or to reasonable conditions for its acquisition 
by naturalization in several East and Central European coun- 
tries, against the expulsion of Jewish war refugees, and against 
the *numerus clausus at the universities in such countries 
as Poland and Romania. The Committee was instrumental 
in the establishment of the World Jewish Aid Conference 
(1920), which was concerned with the economic rehabilita- 
tion of Jews in different countries. The Committee was also 
very active in assisting the defense of Shalom Schwarzbard, 
who in 1927 shot and killed *Petlyura to avenge the murder 
of Ukrainian Jews. 

In 1933 the Committee took energetic steps following the 
rise of Hitler when the first Nazi anti-Jewish discriminatory 
legislation was introduced. Since Germany was not among the 
states on which the peace conference had imposed the system 
of international protection of minorities, there was no legal 
basis for bringing up before the League of Nations the ques- 
tion of the position of the Jews in the whole of Germany. The 
Committee therefore had to rely on the limited framework 
of the German-Polish Convention of 1922, under which Ger- 
many undertook, for a transitional period of 15 years, to guar- 
antee the rights of all the minorities in Upper Silesia in line 
with the provisions of the minority treaties. On May 17, 1933, 
two petitions were submitted to the League of Nations: one 
signed by the Committee and other Jewish institutions and or- 
ganizations, and the second by Franz Bernheim, a store clerk 
in Upper Silesia who had been dismissed under the new anti- 
Jewish legislation (see *Bernheim Petition). Despite all the ef- 
forts made by the Nazi representatives to prevent discussion 
of the affair, and even have it removed from the agenda, the 
Committee succeeded in having the petition publicly debated 
at the League. All the speakers denounced the persecution of 
the Jews in Germany and energetically condemned curtail- 
ment of Jewish rights. 

This was the first time after Hitler's accession to power 
that his regime was censured from the platform of the League 
of Nations. Nazi Germany was forced to honor the rights of 
the Jews in Upper Silesia until 1937, the expiration date of the 
German-Polish agreement. In October 1933, as a result of the 
Committee's efforts, the League of Nations Assembly held a 
searching debate on the oppression of the Jews in Nazi Ger- 
many and decided on the appointment of a High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees (Jewish and others) from Germany; the 
Committee took an active part in the work of the Commis- 
sioner through its membership on the Advisory Council set 
up to assist him. Owing to the efforts of the Committee and 
other Jewish organizations, the Jews of the Saar Territory were 
allowed to leave the territory and take their belongings with 
them within one year from its return to Germany resulting 
from the plebiscite held in 1935. 

The Committee was headed, successively, by Julian 
*Mack, Louis *Marshall, and Nahum *Sokolow. Its secre- 
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tary-general was Leo *Motzkin, from 1924 also acting presi- 
dent; upon the latter’s death, in 1933, Nahum *Goldmann was 
elected president and, in 1935, Stephen S. *Wise. During its 
period of existence, the Committee published a wide range 
of books, pamphlets, and bulletins on the Jewish problem in 
various languages. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Proceedings of Adjourned Session of Ameri- 
can Jewish Congress Including Report of Commission to Peace Con- 
ference and of Provisional Organization for Formation of American 
Jewish Congress (1920); D.H. Miller, My Diary at the Peace Confer- 
ence, with Documents (1928); N. Feinberg, La Question des Minorités 
a la Conférence de la Paix de 1919-1920 et l'Action Juive en Faveur de 
la Protection Internationale des Minorités (1929); O.I. Janowsky, Jews 
and Minority Rights, 1898-1919 (1933), 253-383; Unity in Dispersion. 
A History of the World Jewish Congress (1948), 9-41; Y. Tennenbaum, 
Bein Milhamah ve-Shalom (1960); N. Feinberg, Ha-Maarakhah ha- 
Yehudit Neged Hitler (1957); idem, in: 1LR, 3 (1968). 


[Nathan Feinberg] 


COMMAGENE, small kingdom on the upper Euphrates, be- 
tween Cilicia and Armenia (modern southeastern Turkey). In 
17 C.E. Commagene became a Roman province. However, the 
monarchy was restored by Claudius (41) and Antiochus tv 
Epiphanes reigned there until 72, when the land was rean- 
nexed to Syria by Vespasian. Several marital ties existed be- 
tween the rulers of Commagene and the Herods of Judea. Ti- 
granes, great-grandson of Herod the Great, married his son 
Alexander to Jotape, daughter of King Antiochus of Comma- 
gene. Drusilla, daughter of Agrippa 1, was to marry Epiph- 
anes, the son of Antiochus, but this agreement was canceled 
when Epiphanes refused to convert to Judaism. Antiochus of 
Commagene was among the kings entertained by Agrippa 1 
at Tiberias, a gathering that aroused the suspicions of Mar- 
sus, Roman governor of Syria. During the Jewish rebellion of 
66-70 C.E., contingents from Commagene were among those 
which fought for Rome. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Wars, 2:500; 3:68; 5:461; 7:219-25; Jos., 
Ant., 18:53, 140; 19:276, 338, 355; 20:139; Klausner, Bayit Sheni, 4 
(1950°), 292. 

[Isaiah Gafni] 


COMMANDMENTS, THE 613 (Heb. nit37 9’°1N, taryag 
mitzvot). The total number of biblical commandments (pre- 
cepts and prohibitions) is given in rabbinic tradition as 613. 
R. Simlai, a Palestinian teacher, states: “613 commandments 
were revealed to Moses at Sinai, 365 being prohibitions equal 
in number to the solar days, and 248 being mandates corre- 
sponding in number to the limbs of the human body” (Mak. 
23b). (See the table “613 Commandments.”) The number 613 
usually known by the Hebrew mnemonic, 4”"n (Ta-RYa-G — 
Nl = 400, 1 = 200, ? = 10, 3 = 3), is found as early as tannaitic 
times in the sayings of Simeon b. Eleazar (Mekh. Yitro, Ba- 
Hodesh, 5, only in ed. by IH. Weiss (1865), 74 [75a]), Simeon b. 
Azzai (Sif. Deut 76 where the 365 prohibitions are mentioned), 
and Eleazar b. Yose the Galilean (Mid. Hag. to Gen. 15:1) and 
is apparently based upon an ancient tradition (see Tanh. B., 
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A list of the commandments as enumerated by Maimonides. The subheadings do not appear in Sefer ha-Mitzvot but are added here as a 
guide to the general reader. It should be noted that the biblical sources are given according to the rabbinic interpretation, which is some- 


times not the obvious meaning of the verse cited. 





MANDATORY COMMANDMENTS 

















God 
1. Ex. 20:2 The Jew is required to ‘believe that God exists and to acknowledge His 2. Deut. 6:4 
3. Deut. 6:5 unity; to “love, “fear, and serve Him. He is also commanded to cleave 5. Ex. 23:25; 
4. Deut. 6:13 to Him (by associating with and imitating the wise) and to “swear only Deut. 11:13 
6. Deut. 10:20 by His name. One must “imitate God and °sanctify His name. (Deut. 6:13 and also 13:5) 
7. Deut. 10:20 8. Deut. 28:9 
9. Lev. 22:32 
Torah 
10. Deut. 6:7 The Jew must “recite the Shema each morning and evening and 
11. Deut. 6:7 "study the Torah and teach it to others. He should bind tefillin on his 
12. Deut. 6:8 ‘head and ‘his arm. He should make ‘“zizit for his garments and ‘fix a 14. Num. 15:38 
13. Deut. 6:8 mezuzah on the door. The people are to be '® assembled every seventh 15. Deut. 6:9 
year to hear the Torah read and '’the king must write a special copy 
16. Deut. 31:12 of the Torah for himself. ‘Every Jew should have a Torah scroll. One 
17. Deut. 17:18 should ‘praise God after eating. 19. Deut. 8:10. 
18. Deut. 31:19 
Temple and the Priests 
20. Ex. 25:8 The Jews should °build a Temple and “‘respect it. It must be **guarded 21. Lev. 19:30 
22. Num. 18:4 at all times and the “Levites should perform their special duties 23. Num. 18:23 
in it. Before entering the Temple or participating in its service, the 
24, Ex. 30:19 priests “must wash their hands and feet; they must also “light the 
25. Ex. 27:21 candelabrum daily. The priests are required to **bless Israel and to 
26. Num. 6:23 27set the shewbread and frankincense before the Ark. Twice daily 27. Ex. 25:30 
they must “burn the incense on the golden altar. Fire shall be kept 28. Ex. 30:7 
30. Lev. 6:3 burning on the altar “continually and the ashes should be *°removed 29. Lev. 6:6 
31. Num. 5:2 daily. Ritually unclean persons must be *'kept out of the Temple. Israel 
33. Ex. 28:2 should honor its priests, who must be “dressed in special priestly 32. Lev. 21:8 
34. Num. 7:9 raiment. The priests should “carry the Ark on their shoulders, and the 
35. Ex. 30:31 holy anointing oil must be prepared according to its special formula. 
The priestly families should officiate in **rotation. In honor of certain 36. Deut. 18:6-8 
dead close relatives, the priests should *”make themselves ritually 37. Lev. 21:2-3 
unclean. The high priest may marry “only a virgin. 38. Lev. 21:13 
Sacrifices 
39. Num. 28:3 The “tamid sacrifice must be offered twice daily and the “high priest 40. Lev. 6:13 
must also offer a meal-offering twice daily. An additional sacrifice 
(musaf) should be offered “every Sabbath, on the first of every 41. Num. 28:9 
43. Lev. 23:36 month, and “Son each of the seven days of Passover. On the second day 42. Num. 28:11 
44, Lev. 23:10 of Passover “a meal offering of the first barley must also be brought. 
46. Lev. 23:17 On Shavuot a ““musaf must be offered and ““two loaves of bread asa 45. Num. 28:26-27 
47. Num. 29:1-2 wave offering. The additional sacrifice must also be made on *’Rosh 
49. Lev. 16 Ha-Shanah and “8on the Day of Atonement when the “°Avodah must 48. Num. 29:7-8 
50. Num. 29:13 also be performed. On every day of the festival of °°Sukkot a musaf 
51. Num. 29:36 must be brought as well as on the *'eighth day thereof. 
Every male Jew should make a “pilgrimage to the Temple three times 52. Ex. 23:14 
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53. Ex. 34:23 a year and *appear there during the three pilgrim Festivals. One should 
Deut. 16:16 54rejoice on the Festivals. 54. Deut. 16:14 
55. Ex. 12:6 On the 14" of Nisan one should “slaughter the paschal lamb and ‘eat 
56. Ex. 12:8 of its roasted flesh on the night of the 15". Those who were ritually 
57. Num. 9:11 impure in Nisan should slaughter the paschal lamb on *’the 14" of 
lyyar and eat it with *$mazzah and bitter herbs. 
59. Num. 10:10; Trumpets should be sounded when the festive sacrifices are brought 58. Num. 9:11; 
Num. 10:9. and also in times of tribulation. Ex. 12:8 
60. Lev. 22:27 Cattle to be sacrificed must be “at least eight days old and *'without 61. Lev. 22:21 
62. Lev. 2:13 blemish. All offerings must be ©salted. It is a mitzvah to perform the 
64. Lev. 6:18 ritual of ®the burnt offering, “the sin offering, *the guilt offering, *the 63. Lev. 1:2 
66. Lev. 3:1 peace offering, and ®’the meal offering. 65. Lev. 7:1 
68. Lev. 4:13 Should the Sanhedrin err in a decision, its members ®must bring a sin 67. Lev. 2:1; 6:7 
offering which offering must also be brought ®by a person who has 
69. Lev. 4:27 unwittingly transgressed a karet prohibition (i.e., one which, if done 
deliberately, would incur karet). When in doubt as to whether one has 
70. Lev. 5:17-18 transgressed such a prohibition, a ““suspensive” guilt offering must 
be brought. 
71. Lev. 5:15, 21-25; For “stealing or swearing falsely and for other sins of a like nature, a 
19:20-21 guilt offering must be brought. In special circumstances the sin offering 
“can be according to one’s means. 72. Lev. 5:1-11 
73. Num. 5:6-7 One must “confess one’s sins before God and repent for them. 
74. Lev. 15:13-15 A “man or a woman who has a seminal issue must bring a sacrifice; 75. Lev. 15:28-29 
76. Lev. 12:6 a woman must also bring a sacrifice “after childbirth. A leper must 
bring a sacrifice after he has been cleansed. 77. Lev. 14:10 
78. Lev. 27:32 One must “tithe one’s cattle. The “firstborn of clean (i.e., permitted) 79. Ex. 13:2 
cattle are holy and must be sacrificed. The firstborn of man must be 
80. Ex. 22:28; 5°redeemed. The firstborn of the ass must be ®'redeemed; if not, “its 81. Ex. 34:20 
Num. 18:15 neck has to be broken. 82. Ex. 13:13 
83. Deut. 12:5-5 Animals set aside as offerings °must be brought to Jerusalem without 
84. Deut. 12:14 delay and *‘may be sacrificed only in the Temple. Offerings from 
85. Deut. 12:26 outside the land of Israel may also be brought to the Temple. 
86. Deut. 12:15 Sanctified animals ®which have become blemished must be redeemed. 
87. Lev. 27:33 A beast exchanged for an offering *’is also holy. 
89. Ex. 29:33 The priests should eat the remainder of the meal offering and **the 88. Lev. 6:9 
flesh of sin and guilt offerings; but consecrated flesh which has 
91. Lev. 7:17 become “ritually unclean or °'which was not eaten within its appointed 90. Lev. 7:19 
time must be burned. 
Vows 
92. Num. 6:5 ANazirite must “let his hair grow during the period of his separation. 
93. Num. 6:18 When that period is over, he must *shave his head and bring his 
sacrifice. 
94. Deut. 23:24 Aman must “honor his vows and his oaths which ajudgecan®annul = —-95. Num. 30:3. 


only in accordance with the law. 








96. Lev. 11:8, and 24 
98. Lev. 11:34 


100. Lev. 12:2 
101. Lev. 13:3 


Ritual Purity 


Anyone who touches °a carcass or °’one of the eight species of reptiles 
becomes ritually unclean; food becomes unclean by %coming into 
contact with a ritually unclean object. Menstruous women “and those 
1°hedridden after childbirth are ritually impure. A ‘leper, '°2a leprous 
garment, and ‘a leprous house are all ritually unclean. A man having 


97. Lev. 11:29-31 


99. Lev. 15:19 
102. Lev. 13:51 
103. Lev. 14:44 
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105. Lev. 15:16 
106. Lev. 15:19 
107. Num. 19:14 
109. Lev. 15:16 
110. Lev. 14:2 


113. Num. 19:2-9 


104 running issue is unclean, as is semen. A woman suffering from 
‘running issue is also impure. A ‘’human corpse is ritually unclean. 
The purification water (mei niddah) purifies '*the unclean, but it makes 
the clean ritually impure. It is a mitzvah to become ritually clean '*by 
ritual immersion. To become cleansed of leprosy, one '°must follow 
the specified procedure and also ''shave off all of one’s hair. Until 
cleansed, the leper '?must be bareheaded with clothing in disarray 
so as to be easily distinguishable. 

The ashes of '"*the red heifer are to be used in the process of ritual 
purification. 


104. Lev. 15:2 


108. Num. 19:13, 21 


111. Lev. 14:9 
112. Lev. 13:45 





114. Lev. 27:2-8 
116. Lev. 27:14 


118. Lev. 5:16 
119. Lev. 19:24 
121. Lev. 19:9 
124. Lev. 19:10 
125. Ex. 23:19 


127. Lev. 27:30; 
Num. 18:24 


130. Deut. 14:28 
131. Deut. 26:13 


133. Num. 15:20 


Donations to the Temple 


If a person “undertakes to give his own value to the Temple, he must 
do so. Should a man declare ‘San unclean beast, ‘a house, or '’7a 
field as a donation to the Temple, he must give their value in money 
as fixed by the priest. If one unwittingly derives benefit from Temple 
property, ''full restitution plus a fifth must be made. 

The fruit of "*the fourth year’s growth of trees is holy and may be eaten 
only in Jerusalem. When you reap your fields, you must leave '*°the 
corners, '?'the gleanings, '*the forgotten sheaves, '*the misformed 
bunches of grapes, and ‘the gleanings of the grapes for the poor. 
The first fruits must be '*separated and brought to the Temple and 
you must also ‘separate the great heave offering (terumah) and 
give it to the priests. You must give '’’one tithe of your produce to 
the Levites and separate '*8a second tithe which is to be eaten only 
in Jerusalem. The Levites ‘must give a tenth of their tithe to the 
priests. 

In the third and sixth years of the seven-year cycle, you should 
'30separate a tithe for the poor instead of the second tithe. A declaration 
'31must be recited when separating the various tithes and '?¢when 
bringing the first fruits to the Temple. 

The first portion of the ‘*dough must be given to the priest. 


115. Lev. 27:11-12 
117. Lev. 27:16, 22-23 


120. Lev. 19:9 
122. Deut. 24:19 
123. Lev. 19:10 
126. Deut. 18:4 


128. Deut. 14:22 
129. Num. 18:26 


132. Deut. 26:5 





134. Ex. 23:11 
135. Ex. 34:21 
136. Lev. 25:10 


139. Lev. 25:29-30 


140. Lev. 25:8. 
141. Deut. 15:3 


The Sabbatical Year 


In the seventh year (shemittah) everything that grows is '4ownerless 
and available to all; the fields '*°must lie fallow and you may not till 
the ground. You must ‘sanctify the Jubilee year (50") and on the 
Day of Atonement in that year '?’you must sound the shofar and set 
all Hebrew slaves free. In the Jubilee year all land is to be ‘returned 
to its ancestral owners and, generally, in a walled city '°the seller has 
the right to buy back a house within a year of its sale. 

Starting from entry into the land of Israel, the years of the Jubilee must 
be “counted and announced yearly and septennially. 

In the seventh year ‘‘all debts are annulled but ‘one may exact a 
debt owed by a foreigner. 


137. Lev. 25:9 
138. Lev. 25:24 


142. Deut. 15:3 





145. Lev. 27:21, 28 


146. Deut. 12:21 





Concerning Animals for Consumption 


When you slaughter an animal, you must ‘°give the priest his share 
as you must also give him ‘the first of the fleece. When a man 
makes a herem (a special vow), you must ‘“Sdistinguish between that 
which belongs to the Temple (i.e., when God’s name was mentioned 
in the vow) and between that which goes to the priests. To be fit for 
consumption, beast and fowl must be '*slaughtered according to the 


143. Deut. 18:3 
144. Deut. 18:4 
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148. Deut. 22:7 
150. Deut. 14:11 


law, and if they are not of a domesticated species, '4’their blood must 
be covered with earth after slaughter. 

Set the parent bird '*free when taking the nest. Examine ‘beast, 
'5°fowl, "locusts, and ‘fish to determine whether they are permitted 
for consumption. 


147. Lev. 17:13. 


149. Lev. 11:2 
151. Lev. 11:21 
152. Lev. 11:9 





153. Ex. 12:2 
Deut. 16:1 


156. Ex. 12:15 
157. Ex. 13:8 
159. Ex. 12:16 


161. Lev. 23:35 
162. Lev. 23 

164. Lev. 16:29 
166. Lev. 23:35 
169. Lev. 23:40 


Festivals 


The Sanhedrin should '*’sanctify the first day of every month and 
reckon the years and the seasons. You must ‘rest on the Sabbath day 
and ‘declare it holy at its onset and termination. On the 14" of Nisan 
'86remove all leaven from your ownership and on the night of the 15" 
'S7relate the story of the exodus from Egypt; on that night **you must 
also eat mazzah. On the ‘first and '°seventh days of Passover you 
must rest. Starting from the day of the first sheaf (16" of Nisan), you 
shall '**count 49 days. You must rest on '**Shavuot and on ‘Rosh Ha- 
Shanah; on the Day of Atonement you must '*fast and ‘rest. You must 
also rest on ‘the first and '*’the eighth day of Sukkot during which 
festival you shall ‘dwell in booths and ‘take the four species. On 
Rosh Ha-Shanah ‘you are to hear the sound of the shofar. 


154. Ex. 23:12 
155. Ex. 20:8 


158. Ex. 12:18 
160. Ex. 12:16 


163. Lev. 23:24 
165. Lev. 16:29, 31 
167. Lev. 23:36 
168. Lev. 23:42 
170. Num. 29:1 





171. Ex. 30:12-13 


172. Deut. 18:15 
175. Ex. 23:2 
176. Deut. 16:18 


180. Deut. 19:19 


181. Deut. 21:4 


183. Num. 35:2 


Community 


Every male should ‘give half a shekel to the Temple annually. You 
must ‘obey a prophet and ‘appoint a king. You must also ‘obey 
the Sanhedrin; in the case of division, ‘yield to the majority. Judges 
and officials shall be ‘appointed in every town and they shall judge 
the people ‘impartially. 

Whoever is aware of evidence ‘must come to court to testify. 
Witnesses shall be ‘examined thoroughly and, if found to be false, 
180shall have done to them what they intended to do to the accused. 
When a person is found murdered and the murderer is unknown, the 
ritual of ‘decapitating the heifer must be performed. 

Six cities of refuge should be ‘established. The Levites, who have 
no ancestral share in the land, shall ‘be given cities to live in. You 
must ‘build a fence around your roof and remove potential hazards 
from your home. 


173. Deut. 17:15 
174. Deut. 17:11 


177. Lev. 19:15 


178. Lev. 5:1 
179. Deut. 13:15 


182. Deut. 19:3 


184. Deut. 22:8 





186. Deut. 13:17 
187. Deut. 20:17 


Idolatry 


Idolatry and its appurtenances ‘must be destroyed, and a city which 
has become perverted must be '®*treated according to the law. You are 
commanded to '*’destroy the seven Canaanite nations, and '*to blot out 
the memory of Amalek, and '®*to remember what they did to Israel. 


185. Deut. 12:2; 7:5 


188. Deut. 25:19 
189. Deut. 25:17 





190. Deut. 20:11-12 


191. Deut. 20:2 
193. Deut. 23:14 


War 


The regulations for wars other than those commanded in the Torah 
190are to be observed and a priest should be ‘appointed for special 
duties in times of war. The military camp must be ‘kept in a sanitary 
condition. To this end, every soldier must be '“equipped with the 
necessary implements. 


192. Deut. 23:14-15 








194. Lev. 5:23 
196. Deut. 15:14 
197. Ex. 22:24 


Social 


Stolen property must be ‘restored to its owner. Give ‘charity to the 
poor. When a Hebrew slave goes free, the owner must "give him gifts. 
Lend to '®’the poor without interest; to the foreigner you may ‘lend at 
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200. Deut. 24:15 
201. Deut. 23:25-26 
203. Deut. 22:4 

205. Lev. 19:17 

206. Lev. 19:18 

208. Lev. 19:36 


interest. Restore '°°a pledge to its owner if he needs it. Pay the worker 
his wages *°°on time; *°'permit him to eat of the produce with which 
he is working. You must ?°*help unload an animal when necessary, and 
also *help load man or beast. Lost property 2“*must be restored to its 
owner. You are required “to reprove the sinner but you must 7“love 
your fellow as yourself. You are commanded 2°’to love the proselyte. 
Your weights and measures *°°must be accurate. 


199. Deut. 24:13; 
Ex. 22:25 
202. Ex. 23:5 
204. Deut. 22:1; 
Ex. 23:4 
207. Deut. 10:19 





209. Lev. 19:32 
212. Gen. 1:28 
213. Deut. 24:1 
214. Deut. 24:5 
215. Gen. 17:10; 
Lev. 12:3 
217. Deut. 25:9 
218. Deut. 22:29 
219. Deut. 22:18-19 
220. Ex. 22:15-23 
222. Deut. 24:1 


Family 


Respect the 2°wise; 7'°honor and *"'fear your parents. 

You should 2'@perpetuate the human race by marrying ?"according 
to the law. A bridegroom is to 2"4rejoice with his bride for one year. 
Male children must *"*be circumcised. Should a man die childless, his 
brother must either 2/*marry his widow or 2"’release her (halizah). He 
who violates a virgin must *'*marry her and may never divorce her. 
If a man unjustly accuses his wife of premarital promiscuity, *%he 
shall be flogged, and may never divorce her. The seducer 7?°must be 
punished according to the law. The female captive must be **'treated 
in accordance with her special regulations. Divorce can be executed 
22only by means of a written document. A woman suspected of 
adultery ?*%has to submit to the required test. 


210. Ex. 20:12 
211. Lev. 19:3 


216. Deut. 25:5 


221. Deut. 21:11 


223. Num. 5:15-2.7 





224. Deut. 25:2 


226. Ex. 21:20 
227. Ex. 21:16 
230. Deut. 21:22 


Judicial 


When required by the law, 2you must administer the punishment 
of flogging and you must 7“exile the unwitting homicide. Capital 
punishment shall be by the sword, 7’strangulation, ?*fire, or 
228stoning, as specified. In some cases the body of the executed 2*°shall 
be hanged, but it *°'must be brought to burial the same day. 


225. Num. 35:25 
228. Lev. 20:14 

229. Deut. 22:24 
231. Deut. 21:23 





232. Ex. 21:2 


234. Ex. 21:8 
235. Lev. 25:46 


Slaves 


Hebrew slaves 7°2must be treated according to the special laws 
for them. The master should **%marry his Hebrew maidservant or 
234redeem her. The alien slave *°must be treated according to the 
regulations applying to him. 


233. Ex. 21:8 





236. Ex. 21:18 
237. Ex. 21:28 
240. Ex. 22:4 
242. Ex. 22:6-8 
243. Ex. 22:9-12 
245. Lev. 25:14 
246. Ex. 22:8 


Torts 


The applicable law must be administered in the case of injury caused 
by 76a person, 7°’an animal, or 78a pit. Thieves °°must be punished. 
You must render judgment in cases of *°trespass by cattle, *“'arson, 
°42embezzlement by an unpaid guardian and in claims against *“"a paid 
guardian, a hirer, or 24a borrower. Judgment must also be rendered 
in disputes arising out of *Ssales, 2*inheritance, and “other matters 
generally. You are required to 2“’rescue the persecuted even if it means 
killing his oppressor. 


238. Ex. 21:33-34 
239. Ex. 21:37-22:3 
241. Ex. 22:5 

244. Ex. 22:13 

248. Num. 27:8 
247. Deut. 25:12 





PROHIBITIONS 








1. Ex. 20:3 
2. Ex. 20:4 
4. Ex. 20:20 


Idolatry and Related Practices 


It is ‘forbidden to believe in the existence of any but the One God. 
You may not make images “for yourself or *for others to worship or for 
‘any other purpose. You must not worship anything but God either 


3. Lev. 19:4 
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5. Ex. 20:5 


7. Lev. 18:21 

8. Lev. 19:31 
10. Lev. 19:4 
11. Deut. 16:22 
13. Deut. 16:21 
14. Ex. 23:13 
15. Ex. 23:13 
17. Deut. 13:9 
18. Deut. 13:9 


21. Deut. 13:9 
22. Deut. 7:25 


24. Deut. 13:18 


26. Deut. 18:20 
27. Deut. 18:20 
29. Deut. 18:22 
30. Lev. 20:23 


33. Deut. 18:10-11 
34. Deut. 18:10-11 
35. Deut. 18:10-11 
37. Deut. 18:10-11 


40. Deut. 22:5 
42. Deut. 22:11 
45. Deut. 16:1; 


Deut. 14:1; 45. 
also Lev. 19:28 


in Sthe manner prescribed for His worship or in its own manner of 
worship. 

Do not ‘sacrifice children to Molech. 

You may not ®practice necromancy or °resort to “familiar spirits”; 
neither should you take idolatry or its mythology ‘seriously. 

It is forbidden to construct a “pillar or ‘*dais even for the worship of 
God or to ‘plant trees in the Temple. 

You may not ‘swear by idols or instigate an idolator to do so, nor may 
you encourage or persuade any ‘non-Jew or '*Jew to worship idols. 
You must not "listen to or love anyone who disseminates idolatry nor 
‘should you withhold yourself from hating him. Do not ‘pity such a 
person. If somebody tries to convert you to idolatry, 2°do not defend 
him or ?'conceal the fact. 

It is forbidden to “derive any benefit from the ornaments of idols. You 
may not “rebuild that which has been destroyed as a punishment for 
idolatry nor may you “have any benefit from its wealth. Do not use 
anything connected with idols or idolatry. 

It is forbidden **to prophesy in the name of idols or prophesy ?’falsely 
in the name of God. Do not “listen to the one who prophesies for idols 
and do not “fear the false prophet or hinder his execution. 

You must not “imitate the ways of idolators or practice their customs; 
3\divination, **soothsaying, “enchanting, **sorcery, “charming, 
36consulting ghosts or *’familiar spirits, and **necromancy are 
forbidden. Women must not **wear male clothing nor men “that of 
women. Do not “‘tattoo yourself in the manner of the idolators. 

You may not wear “?garments made of both wool and linen nor may 
you shave (with a razor) the sides of “*your head or “your beard. Do 
not ““lacerate yourself over your dead. 


6. Ex. 20:5 


9. Lev. 19:31 


12. Lev. 20:1 


16. Deut. 13:12 
19. Deut. 13:9 
20. Deut. 13:9 


23. Deut. 13:17 
25. Deut. 7:26 


28. Deut. 13:3, 4; 
Deut. 13:4 


31. Lev. 19:26; Deut. 18:10 


32. Deut. 18:10 


36. Deut. 18:10-11 
38. Deut. 18:10-11 


39. Deut. 22:5 
41. Lev. 19:28 
43. Lev. 19:27 
44. Lev. 19:27 





46. Deut. 17:16 
47. Num. 15:39 
49. Deut. 20:16 
50. Deut. 7:2 
52. Deut. 7:3 


55. Deut. 23:8 


57. Deut. 20:19 


Prohibitions Resulting from Historical Events 


It is forbidden to return to Egypt to “*dwell there permanently or to 
“indulge in impure thoughts or sights. You may not “*make a pact 
with the seven Canaanite nations or “°save the life of any member of 
them. Do not show mercy to idolators, ‘permit them to dwell in the 
land of Israel, or **intermarry with them. A Jewess may not marry 
an Ammonite or Moabite even if he converts to Judaism but should 
not refuse (for reasons of genealogy alone) *4a descendant of Esau or 
58an Egyptian who are proselytes. It is prohibited to *make peace with 
the Ammonite or Moabite nations. 

The *’destruction of fruit trees even in times of war is forbidden as is 


48. Ex. 23:32; Deut. 7:2 


51. Ex. 23:33 
53. Deut. 23:4 


54. Deut. 23:8 
56. Deut. 23:7 








58. Deut. 7:21 wanton waste at any time. Do not “fear the enemy and do not **forget 59. Deut. 25:19 
the evil done by Amalek. 
Blasphemy 
60. Lev. 24:16; You must not ®blaspheme the Holy Name, ®'break an oath made by 61. Lev. 19:12 
rather Ex. 22:27 It, take It in vain or profane It. Do not “try the Lord God. You may 63. Lev. 22:32 
62. Ex. 20:7 not “erase God’s name from the holy texts or destroy institutions 
64. Deut. 6:16 devoted to His worship. Do not allow the body of of one hanged to 66. Deut. 21:23 
65. Deut. 12:4 remain so overnight. 
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Temple 








67. Num. 18:5 Be not “lax in guarding the Temple. 
68. Lev. 16:2 The high priest must not enter the Temple “indiscriminately; a priest 
69. Lev. 21:23 with a physical blemish may not ®enter there at all or “serve in the 70. Lev. 21:17 
sanctuary, and even if the blemish is of a temporary nature, he may 
71. Lev. 21:18 not “participate in the service there until it has passed. 
The Levites and the priests must not “interchange in their functions. 72. Num. 18:3 
Intoxicated persons may not “enter the sanctuary or teach the Law. It 73. Lev. 10:9-11 
74. Num. 18:4 is forbidden for “non-priests, “unclean priests, or “priests who have 75. Lev. 22:2 
performed the necessary ablution but are still within the time limit of 76. Lev. 21:6 
their uncleanness to serve in the Temple. No unclean person may enter 
77. Num. 5:3 ™the Temple or “the Temple Mount. 78. Deut. 23:11 
The altar must not be made of “hewn stones nor may the ascent to 79. Ex. 20:25 
80. Ex. 20:26 it be by steps. The fire on it may not be *extinguished nor may any 81. Lev. 6:6 
other but the specified incense be "burned on the golden altar. You 82. Ex. 30:9 
83. Ex. 30:32 may not ®’manufacture oil with the same ingredients and in the same 
84. Ex. 30:32 proportions as the anointing oil which itself **may not be misused. 
85. Ex. 30:37 Neither may you ®compound incense with the same ingredients 
and in the same proportions as that burned on the altar. You must 
86. Ex. 25:15 not remove the staves from the Ark, ®’remove the breastplate from 87. Ex. 28:28 
88. Ex. 28:32 the ephod, or ®make any incision in the upper garment of the high 
priest. 
Sacrifices 
89. Deut. 12:13 It is forbidden to “offer sacrifices or °°slaughter consecrated animals 90. Lev. 17:3-4 
91. Lev. 22:20 outside the Temple. You may not *'sanctify, °’slaughter, “sprinkle 92. Lev. 22:22 
94. Lev. 22:22 the blood of, or “burn the inner parts of a blemished animal even if 93. Lev. 22:24 
95. Deut. 17:1 the blemish is “of a temporary nature and even if it is “offered by 96. Lev. 22:25 
97. Lev. 22:21 Gentiles. It is forbidden to “inflict a blemish on an animal consecrated 
for sacrifice. 
98. Lev. 2:11 Leaven or honey may not °*be offered on the altar, neither may 
99. Lev. 2:13 anything unsalted. An animal received as the hire of a harlot or as 
100. Deut. 23:19 the price of a dog ‘may not be offered. 
101. Lev. 22:28 Do not ‘kill an animal and its young on the same day. 
102. Lev. 5:11 It is forbidden to use ‘olive oil or ‘frankincense in the sin offering or 103. Lev. 5:11 
104. Num. 5:15 104,105in the jealousy offering (sotah). You may not ‘substitute sacrifices 105. Num. 5:15 


107. Lev. 27:26 
108. Num. 18:17 
109. Lev. 27:33 
111. Lev. 27:28 
112. Lev. 5:8 


113. Deut. 15:19 
115. Ex. 34:25 
116. Ex. 23:10 
117. Ex. 12:10 
118. Deut. 16:4 


even '’from one category to the other. You may not '“redeem the 
firstborn of permitted animals. 

It is forbidden to ‘sell the tithe of the herd or ‘sell or "redeem a 
field consecrated by the herem vow. 

When you slaughter a bird for a sin offering, you may not ‘split its 
head. 

Itis forbidden to ‘work with or ‘to shear a consecrated animal. You 
must not slaughter the paschal lamb ‘while there is still leaven about; 
nor may you leave overnight ''*those parts that are to be offered up 
or '"’to be eaten. 

You may not leave any part of the festive offering ‘until the third 


106. Lev. 27:10 


110. Lev. 27:28 


114. Deut. 15:19 





120. Lev. 22:30 day or any part of ‘the second paschal lamb or '°the thanksgiving 119. Num. 9:13 
offering until the morning. 
121. Ex. 12:46 It is forbidden to break a bone of ‘'the first or '?¢the second paschal 122. Num. 9:12 
lamb or ‘to carry their flesh out of the house where it is being eaten. 123. Ex. 12:46 
124. Lev. 6:10 You must not ‘allow the remains of the meal offering to become 
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125. Ex. 12:9 
126. Ex. 12:45 


130. Lev. 7:19 
131. Lev. 19:6-8 


133. Lev. 22:10 
136. Lev. 22:4 
137. Lev. 22:12 


139. Lev. 6:23 
140. Deut. 14:3 
141. Deut. 12:17 
143. Deut. 12:17 


146. Deut. 12:17 
147. Deut. 12:17 


150. Deut. 26:14 
152. Deut. 26:14 


leaven. It is also forbidden to eat the paschal lamb '*raw or sodden 
or to allow ‘an alien resident, '*’an uncircumcised person, or an 
?28anostate to eat of it. 

A ritually unclean person '°must not eat of holy things nor may 
'30holy things which have become unclean be eaten. Sacrificial meat 
'3twhich is left after the time-limit or '?*which was slaughtered with 
wrong intentions must not be eaten. The heave offering must not be 
eaten by ‘8a non-priest, ‘a priest’s sojourner or hired worker, '°an 
uncircumcised person, or '’¢an unclean priest. The daughter of a priest 
who is married to a non-priest may not '*’eat of holy things. 

The meal offering of the priest '**must not be eaten, neither may 
'39the flesh of the sin offerings sacrificed within the sanctuary or 
‘0consecrated animals which have become blemished. 

You may not eat the second tithe of '‘corn, ‘wine, or ‘oil or 
unblemished firstlings outside Jerusalem. The priests may not eat 
the '“sin-offerings or the trespass-offerings outside the Temple courts 
or “*the flesh of the burnt-offering at all. The lighter sacrifices '”may 
not be eaten before the blood has been sprinkled. A non-priest may 
not “Seat of the holiest sacrifices and a priest '*may not eat the first 
fruits outside the Temple courts. 

One may not eat ‘the second tithe while in a state of impurity or ‘'in 
mourning; its redemption money ‘*may not be used for anything other 
than food and drink. 


127. Ex. 12:48 
128. Ex. 12:43 
129. Lev. 12:4 


132. Lev. 7:18 


134. Lev. 22:10 
135. Lev. 22:10 


138. Lev. 6:16 


142. Deut. 12:17 
144. Deut. 12:17 
145. Deut. 12:17 


148. Deut. 12:17 
149. Ex. 29:33 
151. Deut. 26:14 





153. Lev. 22:15 You must not ‘eat untithed produce or ‘change the order of 154. Ex. 22:28 
separating the various tithes. 
155. Deut. 23:22 Do not "delay payment of offerings — either freewill or obligatory — 
and do not ‘come to the Temple on the pilgrim festivals without an 156. Ex. 23:15 
offering. 
157. Num. 30:3 Do not '*’break your word. 
Priests 
158. Lev. 21:7 A priest may not marry ‘a harlot, "a woman who has been profaned 159. Lev. 21:7 
160. Lev. 21:7 from the priesthood, or '°a divorcee; the high priest must not '®'marry 161. Lev. 21:14 
162. Lev. 21:15 a widow or ‘take one as a concubine. Priests may not enter the 
163. Lev. 10:6 sanctuary with ‘overgrown hair of the head or ‘with torn clothing; 164. Lev. 10:6 
they must not ‘leave the courtyard during the Temple service. An 165. Lev. 10:7 
166. Lev. 21:1 ordinary priest may not render himself ‘ritually impure except for 


167. Lev. 21:11 


170. Deut. 18:1 
171. Deut. 14:1 


those relatives specified, and the high priest should not become impure 
'6’for anybody in any way. 

The tribe of Levi shall have no part in '**the division of the land of Israel 
or ‘in the spoils of war. 

It is forbidden ‘to make oneself bald as a sign of mourning for one’s 
dead. 


168. Lev. 21:11 
169. Deut. 18:1 








172. Deut. 14:7 
174. Lev. 11:13 
176. Lev. 11:41 
178. Lev. 11:42 


181. Ex. 23:19 
183. Gen. 32:33 
184. Lev. 7:26 


Dietary Laws 


A Jew may not eat ‘unclean cattle, ‘unclean fish, “unclean fowl, 
creeping things that fly, ‘creatures that creep on the ground, 
‘reptiles, ‘worms found in fruit or produce, or ‘any detestable 
creature. 

An animal that has died naturally ‘is forbidden for consumption, 
as is '*'a torn or mauled animal. One must not eat ‘any limb taken 
from a living animal. Also prohibited is '**the sinew of the thigh (gid 
ha-nasheh), as are ‘blood and ‘certain types of fat (helev). It is 


173. Lev. 11:11 
175. Deut. 14:19 
177. Lev. 11:44 
179. Lev. 11:43 
180. Deut. 14:21 
182. Deut. 12.23 


185. Lev. 7:23 
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186. Ex. 23:19 
188. Ex. 21:28 


189. Lev. 23:14 
190. Lev. 23:14 
192. Lev. 19:23 
194. Deut. 32:38 
195. Lev. 19:26; 


forbidden *®*to cook meat together with milk or '®’eat of such a mixture. 
It is also forbidden to eat '®8of an ox condemned to stoning (even if it 
has been properly slaughtered). 

One may not eat ‘bread made of new corn or the new corn itself, 
either ‘roasted or '*'green, before the omer offering has been brought 
on the 16" of Nisan. You may not eat '’orlah or '**the growth of mixed 
planting in the vineyard (see Mixed Species). Any use of '“wine 
libations to idols is prohibited, as are ‘gluttony and drunkenness. 


187. Ex. 34:26 


191. Lev. 23:14 
193. Deut. 22:9 





Deut. 21:20 One may not eat anything on ‘the Day of Atonement. During Passover 196. Lev. 23:29 
197. Ex. 13:3 it is forbidden to eat '*’leaven (hamez) or '®anything containing an 198. Ex. 13:20 
199. Deut. 16:3 admixture of such. This is also forbidden '*°after the middle of the 14" 
of Nisan (the day before Passover). During Passover no leaven may be 
200. Ex. 13:7 20°Seen or "found in your possession. 201. Ex. 12:19 
Nazirites 
202. Num. 6:3 A Nazirite may not drink 2wine or any beverage made from grapes; 
203. Num. 6:3 he may not eat 2 fresh grapes, “dried grapes, ?°grape seeds, or 204. Num. 6:3 
206. Num. 6:4 206grape peel. He may not render himself ritually impure for his 205. Num. 6:4 
208. Lev. 21:11 dead nor may he 2%enter a tent in which there is a corpse. He must 207. Num. 6:7 
209. Num. 6:5 not *°shave his hair. 





210. Lev. 23:22 
211. Lev. 19:9 


213. Lev. 19:10 
215. Lev. 19:19 
217. Lev. 19:19 


219. Deut. 25:4 


220. Lev. 25:4 


222. Lev. 25:5 


225. Lev. 25:11 


227. Lev. 25:23 
228. Lev. 25:33 


Agriculture 


Itis forbidden "to reap the whole of a field without leaving the corners 
for the poor; it is also forbidden to 2"'gather up the ears of corn that 
fall during reaping or to harvest '?the misformed clusters of grapes, 
or "the grapes that fall or to 2’4return to take a forgotten sheaf. 

You must not 2'*sow different species of seed together or 2"8corn in 
a vineyard; it is also forbidden to 2’crossbreed different species of 
animals or *'*work with two different species yoked together. You must 
not 2"°muzzle an animal working in a field to prevent it from eating. 
It is forbidden to till the earth, °?'to prune trees, °*¢to reap (in the 
usual manner) produce or fruit which has grown without cultivation 
in the seventh year (shemittah). One may also not “till the earth or 
prune trees in the Jubilee year, when it is also forbidden to harvest 
(in the usual manner) ?produce or fruit that has grown without 
cultivation. 

One may not ”’sell one’s landed inheritance in the land of Israel 
permanently or 2*8change the lands of the Levites or 7°leave the 
Levites without support. 


212. Lev. 19:10 
214. Deut. 24:19 
216. Deut. 22:9 
218. Deut. 22:10 
221. Lev. 25:4 
223. Lev. 25:5 
224. Lev. 25:11 


226. Lev. 25:11 


229. Deut. 12:19 








230. Deut. 15:2 
231. Deut. 15:9 
232. Deut. 15:7 


235. Lev. 25:37 
237. Ex. 22:24 


238. Lev. 19:13 
239. Deut. 24:10 
241. Deut. 24:17 
242. Deut. 24:6 


Loans, Business, and the Treatment of Slaves 


It is forbidden to “°demand repayment of a loan after the seventh 
year; you may not, however, **'refuse to lend to the poor because 
that year is approaching. Do not “deny charity to the poor or 7%send 
a Hebrew slave away empty-handed when he finishes his period of 
service. Do not “dun your debtor when you know that he cannot pay. 
It is forbidden to 2*lend to or?**borrow from another Jew at interest or 
*37participate in an agreement involving interest either as a guarantor, 
witness, or writer of the contract. 

Do not *delay payment of wages. 

You may not *°take a pledge from a debtor by violence, “°keep a poor 
man’s pledge when he needs it, 2*'take any pledge from a widow or 
242from any debtor if he earns his living with it. 


233. Deut. 15:13 


234. Ex. 22:24 
236. Deut. 23:20 


240. Deut. 24:12 
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243. Ex. 20:13 
244. Lev. 19:11 
246. Deut. 19:14 
248. Lev. 19:11 


250. Lev. 25:14 


252. Ex. 22:20 
254. Deut. 23:16 


256. Ex. 22:21 
258. Lev. 25:42 
260. Lev. 25:53 
262. Ex. 21:10 
263. Deut. 21:14 
265. Ex. 20:17 
266. Deut. 5:18 
267. Deut. 23:26 


269. Deut. 22:3 
270. Ex. 23:5 


271. Lev. 19:35 


Kidnapping *a Jew is forbidden. 

Do not steal or *5rob by violence. Do not *“*remove a landmarker 
or "defraud. 

It is forbidden 2“*to deny receipt of a loan or a deposit or *“°to swear 
falsely regarding another man’s property. 

You must not “deceive anybody in business. You may not *°'mislead 
a man even verbally. It is forbidden to harm the stranger among you 
252verbally or do him injury in trade. 

You may not return or “otherwise take advantage of a slave who has 
fled to the land of Israel from his master, even if his master is a Jew. 
Do not afflict the widow or the orphan. You may not 7°’misuse or 
258se|| a Hebrew slave; do not treat him cruelly or 7°allow a heathen 
to mistreat him. You must not °'sell your Hebrew maidservant or, if you 
marry her, withhold food, clothing, and conjugal rights from her. You 
must not “sell a female captive or *“treat her as a slave. 

Do not covet another man’s possesions even if you are willing to 
pay for them. Even the desire alone is forbidden. 

A worker must not “cut down standing corn during his work or 7*take 
more fruit than he can eat. 

One must not turn away from a lost article which is to be returned 
to its owner nor may you 2”refuse to help a man or an animal which 
is collapsing under its burden. 

It is forbidden to *”'defraud with weights and measures or even 2” to 
possess inaccurate weights. 


245. Lev. 19:13 
247. Lev. 19:13 
249. Lev. 19:11 
251. Lev. 25:17 


253. Ex. 22:20 
255. Deut. 23:17 


257. Lev. 25:39 
259. Lev. 25:43 
261. Ex. 21:8 


264. Deut. 21:14 


268. Deut. 23:25 


272. Deut. 25:13 








273. Lev. 19:15 
275. Lev. 19:15 
278. Ex. 23:6 
279. Deut. 19:13 
281. Ex. 23:1 
282. Ex. 23:2 
283. Ex. 23:2 
284. Deut. 1:17 


285. Ex. 20:16 


288. Deut. 19:15 


289. Ex. 20:13 


291. Num. 35:30 
292. Num. 35:12 


293. Deut. 25:12 


295. Num. 35:31 


297. Lev. 19:16 


298. Deut. 22:8 


300. Deut. 25:2-3 


301. Lev. 19:16 


Justice 


A judge must not 2“perpetrate injustice, ?’“‘accept bribes, or be *“partial 
or *afraid. He may 2’’not favor the poor or 2’*discriminate against the 
wicked; he should not 2”pity the condemned or 7°°pervert the judgment 
of strangers or orphans. 

It is forbidden to ‘hear one litigant without the other being present. 
A capital case cannot be decided by 7a majority of one. 

A judge should not 2*accept a colleague’s opinion unless he is 
convinced of its correctness; it is forbidden to “appoint as a judge 
someone who is ignorant of the law. 

Do not “give false testimony or accept 7*testimony from a wicked 
person or from *’relatives of a person involved in the case. It is 
forbidden to pronounce judgment “on the basis of the testimony of 
one witness. 

Do not 7°°murder. 

You must not convict on *°circumstantial evidence alone. 

Awitness "must not sit as a judge in capital cases. 

You must not 7*execute anybody without due proper trial and 
conviction. 

Do not * pity or spare the pursuer. 

Punishment is not to be inflicted for 2%*an act committed under 
duress. 

Do not accept ransom 7°5for a murderer or *°°a manslayer. 

Do not "hesitate to save another person from danger and do not 
298|eave a stumbling block in the way or mislead another person by 
giving wrong advice. 

It is forbidden *°°to administer more than the assigned number of 
lashes to the guilty. 

Do not °tell tales or *°*bear hatred in your heart. It is forbidden to 


274. Ex. 23:8 
276. Deut. 1:17 


277. Lev. 19:15, rather Ex. 23:3 


280. Deut. 24:17 


286. Ex. 23:1 
287. Deut. 24:16 


290. Ex. 23:7 


294. Deut. 22:26 


296. Num. 35:32 


299. Lev. 19:14 


302. Lev. 19:17 
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303. Lev. 19:17 
305. Lev. 19:18 
307. Lev. 13:33 


310. Ex. 22:17 
311. Deut. 24:5 
312. Deut. 17:11 
313. Deut. 13:1 
315. Ex. 22:27 
318. Ex. 21:17 
319. Ex. 21:15 
320. Ex. 20:10 


323. Ex. 12:16 

325. Lev. 23:21 
327. Lev. 23:35 
328. Lev. 23:36 


30shame a Jew, *“to bear a grudge, or **to take revenge. Do not 
3°6take the dam when you take the young birds. 

It is forbidden to °°’shave a leprous scalp or *°remove other signs of 
that affliction. It is forbidden *°to cultivate a valley in which a slain 
body was found and in which subsequently the ritual of breaking the 
heifer’s neck (eglah arufah) was performed. 

Do not *"°suffer a witch to live. 

Do not *"'force a bridegroom to perform military service during the first 
year of his marriage. It is forbidden to *'*rebel against the transmitters 
of the tradition or to *"Sadd or *““detract from the precepts of the law. 
Do not curse *'*a judge, *'a ruler, or *’any Jew. 

Do not *"*curse or *'°strike a parent. 

It is forbidden to *°work on the Sabbath or **'walk further than the 
permitted limits (eruv). You may not *inflict punishment on the 
Sabbath. 

It is forbidden to work on **the first or °the seventh day of Passover, 
on **Shavuot, on °6Rosh Ha-Shanah, on the °’first and *eighth 
(*Shemini Azeret) days of Sukkot, and °°on the Day of Atonement. 


304. Lev. 19:18 
306. Deut. 22:6 
308. Deut. 24:8 
309. Deut. 21:4 


314. Deut. 13:1 
316. Ex. 22:27 

317. Lev. 19:14 
321. Ex. 16:29 

322. Ex. 35:3 


324. Ex. 12:16 
326. Lev. 23:25 
329. Lev. 23:28 





330. Lev. 18:7 
331. Lev. 18:8 
332. Lev. 18:9 
336. Lev. 18:10 
338. Lev. 18:17 
341. Lev. 18:13 
343. Lev. 18:15 
344. Lev. 18:16 
347. Lev. 18:20 


350. Lev. 18:22 


351. Lev. 18:7 
353. Lev. 18:6 


354. Deut. 23:3 
355. Deut. 23:18 


358. Deut. 22:29 


360. Deut. 23:2 
361. Lev. 22:24 


Incest and Other Forbidden Relationships 


It is forbidden to enter into an incestuous relationship with one’s 
330mother, **'step-mother, **sister, **%half-sister, °*4son’s daughter, 
335qaughter’s daughter, **°daughter, 3°’any woman and her daughter, 
338any woman and her son’s daughter, *°any woman and her daughter's 
daughter, *°father’s sister, **'mother’s sister, *“2paternal uncle’s wife, 
343daughter-in-law, *“brother’s wife, and *“*wife’s sister. 

It is also forbidden to **have sexual relations with a menstruous 
woman (see Niddah). 

Do not **’commit adultery. 

It is forbidden for *4°a man or *#°a woman to have sexual intercourse 
with an animal. 

Homosexuality *°°is forbidden, particularly with *'one’s father or 
3°2uncle. 

It is forbidden to have *“intimate physical contact (even without 
actual intercourse) with any of the women with whom intercourse 
is forbidden. 

A mamzer may not *“marry a Jewess. 

Harlotry *is forbidden. 

A divorcee may not be **remarried to her first husband if, in the 
meanwhile, she had married another. 

A childless widow may not *’marry anybody other than her late 
husband’s brother (see Levirate Marriage). 

Aman may not ““divorce a wife whom he married after having raped 
her or after having slandered her. 

A eunuch may not *°marry a Jewess. 

Castration *“'is forbidden. 


333. Lev. 18:11 
334. Lev. 18:10 
335. Lev. 18:10 
337. Lev. 18:17 
339. Lev. 18:17 
340. Lev. 18:12 
342. Lev. 18:14 
345. Lev. 18:18 
346. Lev. 18:19 
348. Lev. 18:23 
349. Lev. 18:23 
352. Lev. 18:14 


356. Deut. 24:4 


357. Deut. 25:5 


359. Deut. 22:19 








362. Deut. 17:15 
363. Deut. 17:16 
364. Deut. 17:17 


The Monarchy 


You may not *elect as king anybody who is not of the seed of Israel. 
The king must not accumulate an excessive number of *horses, 
364wives, or 5 5wealth. 


365. Deut. 17:17 


[Raphael Posner] 
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Deut. 17; Ex. R. 33:7; Num. R. 13:15-16; 18:21; Yev. 47b) which 
crystallized in the school of R. *Akiva (see A.H. Rabinow- 
itz, Taryag, 38-39). Doubt as to the validity of this tradition 
in the eyes of the sages of the Talmud has been expressed by 
*Nahmanides, Abraham *Ibn Ezra, Simeon b. Zemah *Duran, 
Schechter, and others, but the majority of scholars, including 
Nahmanides and Duran, conclude that the tradition does in 
fact reflect the opinion of the rabbis of the Talmud. Works 
enumerating the commandments are numerous (see Jellinek, 
Kunteres Taryag, 1878), but the majority of the lists conform 
to one of four methods of enumeration: (1) The earliest lists, 
those of the anonymous *azharot, are divided simply into two 
lists of positive and prohibitive precepts, with little attention 
being paid to the internal classification, e.g., Attah Hinhalta, 
Azharat Reshit, Emet Yehegeh Hikki. (2) The threefold division 
into positive commandments, prohibitions, and parashiyyot, 
first found in the list prefacing the *Halakhot Gedolot of R. 
Simeon Kayyara and subsequently in almost every enumera- 
tion of geonic times. (‘The basis for this division is to be found 
in Mid. Ps. 119:1 and indirectly in PR 22:11.) The section called 
parashiyyot lists precepts involving the public body but not the 
individual, e.g., setting aside cities for the levites, erecting the 
sanctuary. (3) Classification of the precepts under the tenfold 
headings of the *Decalogue. This method of classifying the 
precepts is at least as old as *Philo (Decal.), is mentioned in 
the Midrash several times (e.g., Num. R. 13:15/16), and is fol- 
lowed by *Saadiah Gaon, Isaac *Abrabanel, Ma’amar Haskel, 
and many others. (4) Independent logical classification of 
the two lists of positive and prohibitive precepts. This is the 
method of Maimonides and his school. There are in addition 
many literary curiosities in this field. Elijah Ettinger attempted 
to show that the 613 precepts are contained in the four verses 
of Moses’ prayer (Deut. 3:23-6). Shirah le-Hayyim (Warsaw, 
1817) attempts to insert the 613 precepts into the 613 letters of 
the song of Haazinu (Deut. 32:1-43). David Vital’s Keter Torah 
construes a 613-line poem, each line defining one mitzvah 
and commencing with the letters of the Decalogue as they 
appear in the text. A Taryag enumeration amounts in principle 
to a codification of the major elements of biblical law - the 
613 headings under which all the details of Torah legislation 
may be classified. Extracting and identifying these headings 
from the complex body of biblical law is the central prob- 
lem of the vast literature which has grown up around Taryag 
enumerations. In this literature the term mitzvah is used in 
the limited sense of a mandate or prohibition which fulfills 
the conditions necessary for inclusion among the member 
mitzvot of Taryag. Since early tradition gives no precise cri- 
teria, the problem is immense and no logical system hith- 
erto proposed is free from criticism. Although preceded by 
the logical systems of Saadiah Gaon and Hefez b. Yazli’ah, 
and subsequently criticized by Nahmanides, the principal 
method of enumerating the mitzvot is that defined by *Mai- 
monides in his Sefer ha-Mitzvot. Maimonides introduces 
the work with a lengthy treatise in which he lays down 14 
guiding principles governing the inclusion or exclusion of 
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a mitzvah in a Taryag enumeration. This treatise formed 
the basis for subsequent literature on the subject, and the 
divergence of different Taryag lists, both preceding and suc- 
ceeding Maimonides, is due to differences of opinion over 
these principles. Taryag lists are by no means confined to 
halakhic treatment. They range over the fields of ethics (Aaron 
of Barcelona, and Isaiah Hurwitz, among others) homilet- 
ics (Ahai Gaon), philosophy (Moreh Nevukhim), and mysti- 
cism (David b. Solomon ibn Abi Zimra). An entire (though 
incomplete) section of the Zohar, the “Raaya Meheimna” 
(“Faithful Shepherd”), is devoted to enumerating Taryag and 
offers a mystical interpretation of the precepts. Taryag lists 
also entered the liturgy, during geonic times, in the form of 
azharot, which form an integral part of the festival prayer 
book. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bloch, in: REJ, 1 (1880), 197-211; 5 (1882), 
27-40; J.M. (Michael) Guttmann, Behinat ha-Mitzvot (1928); Halper, 
in: JQR, 4 (1913/14), 519-76; 5 (1914/15), 29-90; H. Heller (ed.), Sefer 
ha-Mitzvot le-R. Moshe b. Maimon (1914); Maimonides, The Book of 
Divine Commandments, tr. by C.B. Chavel (1940). 


[Abraham Hirsch Rabinowitz] 


COMMANDMENTS, REASONS FOR (Heb. nisi "20, 
Taamei ha-Mitzvot). The search for “reasons” for the com- 
mandments of the Torah springs from a tendency to transcend 
mere obedience to them by investing them with some intrinsic 
meaning. The Pentateuch itself offers reasons for some com- 
mandments (e.g., Ex. 22:26; 23:9; Deut. 11:19; 17:16-17; 23:4-5) 
and emphasizes the “wisdom” of the Law (Deut. 4:6-8). It also 
differentiates between mishpatim (“ordinances”) and hukkim 
(“statutes”) without, however, offering any clear principle of 
division. Classical rabbinic literature contains a more formal 
discussion of the problem. The mishpatim are said to repre- 
sent laws that would have been valid even without having been 
“written” in the Torah, such as the prohibitions against rob- 
bery, idolatry, incest, and murder, while the hukkim, such as 
the prohibition of swine’s flesh and the wearing of garments 
made of both wool and flax are “decrees” of God. It is to the 
latter class that “the evil inclination” and the gentiles object 
(Sifra, Lev. 18:4, par. 140). From the second century onward 
Christian attacks on “the Law” provoked many Jewish replies 
stressing the importance of the mitzvot: the commandments 
were given for the sole purpose of purifying man (Gen. R. 
41:1 - for parallels see Theodor Albeck, ed. (1965), 424-5); 
they strengthen man’s holiness (Mekh. 89a); they enable Israel 
to acquire merit (Mak. 3:16). R. Simeon b. Yohai is known to 
have favored the exposition of the reasons of Scripture (doresh 
taamei di-kera), but he did not go beyond offering exegetical 
observations (Kid. 68b, et al.). The taamei ha-Torah (“reasons 
of the commandments”) are not revealed and should not be 
revealed (Pes. 119a; cf. Sanh. 21b); the “yoke of the command- 
ments” is to be cherished without probing its reasons. No de- 
tailed rationalization of the commandments is to be found in 
the rabbinic sources. 


[Alexander Altmann] 
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Although the rabbis do not present a systematic expo- 
sition of the “reasons for the commandments,” and notwith- 
standing their presumed aversion to such “reasons,” they 
frequently suggest the religious significance or ethical justifi- 
cation for the commands and their details. Thus, the “four spe- 
cies” held on the Sukkot festival are understood as symbolizing 
God or, alternatively, as different components of the Jewish 
people which, when held together, form an organic unity (Lev. 
R. 30, 9; 30, 12). Such explanations need not be symbolic: a 
married couple is commanded to keep apart during the wom- 
an’s menstrual period so that “she returns to him as fresh as a 
bride on her wedding day” (Nid. 31b). This explanation - and 
many others - is introduced with the phrase, “Why did the 
Torah command?,’ a phrase betraying no discomfort with the 
enterprise of finding reasons for the commands. Frequently, 
it is the details of commandments that are subject to didac- 
tic moralizing: the ear of the Hebrew slave - and no other or- 
gan — is bored so as to signify the extension of his servitude 
(Ex. 21:6) because his ear “heard at Sinai ‘the children of Israel 
are My servants, yet he went and threw off the yoke of Heaven 
and took ahuman master for himself” (Tosef. BK 7, 5), a com- 
ment with an an obvious political moral as well. 


[Gerald Y. Blidstein (2"4 ed.)] 


Hellenistic Literature 

The need for a rational explanation of the Mosaic law was ex- 
pressed for the first time in the Hellenistic period; it was mo- 
tivated by a desire to present the Jewish religion to the pagan 
world as a legal system designed to produce a people of the 
highest virtue. The Letter of Aristeas describes the dietary laws 
and other commandments, e.g., those concerning sacrifices, 
wearing of zizit, the mezuzah, and tefillin, as divinely ordained 
means for awakening holy thoughts and forming character 
(cf. 142-4, 147, 150ff., 169). In 1v Maccabees (5:23-24) divine 
law is identified with reason and held to be the chief aid to a 
virtuous life (cf. 1:15-17, 30 ff; 5:7, 25-26). 


PHILO. Philo offered the first systematic exposition of the 
reasons for the commandments in several of his works. He 
presented the law of Moses as the ideal law envisaged by the 
philosophers, that is, the law that leads men to live accord- 
ing to virtue (H.A. Wolfson, Philo, 2 (1947), 200 ff.). The laws 
of Moses are divided into positive and negative laws and into 
those relating to man and those relating to God, and they are 
all subsumed under the *Decalogue. Aside from these clas- 
sifications, the laws of Moses also fall into the following four 
categories: (1) beliefs; (2) virtuous emotions; (3) actions sym- 
bolizing beliefs; and (4) actions symbolizing virtues. However, 
under the influence of Judaism this fourfold classification of 
philosophic virtues is expanded to include such religious vir- 
tues as faith, piety, prayer, and repentance. Unlike the natu- 
ral law, the Mosaic law is revealed by God; nevertheless, it is 
in accord with human nature. Every law in it has a rational 
purpose (ibid., 305-6). In the explanation of some laws, par- 
ticularly those involving the sacrifices and festivals, Philo 
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used the allegorical method. Elsewhere he tried to present 
the Mosaic legislation as a form of government that com- 
bines the best features of the three types of rule described as 
good by Plato and Aristotle, namely, monarchy, aristocracy, 
and democracy (382ff.). 


Medieval Philosophy 

SAADIAH GAON. *Saadiah Gaon was the first Jewish thinker 
to divide the commandments into those obligatory because 
they are required by reason (Ar. ‘aqliyyat, Heb. sikhliyyot) and 
those given through revelation (Ar. sam‘iyyat, Heb. shimiyyot). 
In making this distinction he followed the parallel teachings 
of the Mu'tazilite *Kalam but also added a Platonic account. 
According to the Mu'tazilite exposition, the rational laws 
are divided into three kinds: gratitude, reverence, and social 
conduct; and from these three categories he derived many 
special laws. In his Platonic exposition he showed the ratio- 
nal character of certain laws by pointing out the damaging ef- 
fects of the acts prohibited: theft and robbery, for example, 
undermine the economic basis of society, and untruthfulness 
destroys the harmony of the soul. Discussing the revelational 
laws, Saadiah holds that while they are primarily an expres- 
sion of God’s will, they have some rational aspects or “use- 
fulness,” although he repeatedly reminds himself that God’s 
wisdom is superior to man’s. For example, the holy seasons 
enable man to pursue spiritual matters and human fellow- 
ship; the priesthood guides and helps people in time of stress; 
and dietary laws combat animal worship (Book of Beliefs and 
Opinions, 3:5, 1-3). 


KARAITES. While the Rabbanites eventually went on to for- 
mulate other “reasons of the commandments,’ the Mutazilite 
approach, exemplified by Saadiah, remained in force among 
the *Karaites throughout the medieval period. Joseph al- 
*Basir and *Jeshua b. Judah emphasized the validity of the 
moral law prior to revelation. *Aaron b. Elijah differentiated 
between mitzvot sikhliyyot (“rational laws”) and mitzvot toriy- 
yot (“Toraitic laws”; Ez Hayyim, ed. F. Delitzsch (1841) chap. 
102). Elijah *Bashyazi (b. c. 1420) spoke of the rational ordi- 
nances as those precepts “established and planted in man’s 
heart” and known prior to revelation (see L. Nemoy, Karaite 
Anthology (1952), 241ff.). 


BAHYA IBN PAQUDA. Bahya combined Saadiah’s division of 
the commandments with another classification also derived 
from Muttazalite sources, that of “duties of the members [of 
the body]” (Ar. far@id al-jawarih, Heb. hovot ha-evarim) and 
“duties of the hearts” (Ar. fard’id al-qulib, Heb. hovot ha-le- 
vavot). The “duties of the members” are of two kinds: duties 
obligatory by virtue of reason and duties neither enjoined nor 
rejected by reason, e.g., the prohibition of eating milk and 
meat together. The “duties of the hearts,” on the other hand, are 
of an intellectual and attitudinal kind, such as belief in God, 
trust in Him, and fear and love of Him (Hovot ha-Levavot, 
Introduction). Bahya emphasized “duties of the hearts” (3:3) 
and asserted that it is only on account of the weakness of the 
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intellect that the revelational commandments are necessary. 
Unlike Saadiah, however, he does not try to explain the rev- 
elational laws in terms of usefulness for specific ends; they are 
simply expressions of piety and, thereby, effective aids to the 
attainment of the perfect life of attachment to God. 


JOSEPH IBN ZADDIK. Joseph ibn *Zaddik stressed gratitude 
as the most fundamental duty to God, who out of love cre- 
ated the world and gave it His commandments. Accepting the 
distinction between rational and revelational commandments, 
Ibn Zaddik held that even the latter have a “subtle meaning” 
(sod dak, inyan dak). The observance of the Sabbath, for ex- 
ample, teaches the createdness of the world and points to the 
bliss of the world-to-come (Sefer ha-Olam ha-Katan, S. Ho- 
rovitz, ed. (1903), 59-64). 


JUDAH HALEVI. Judah Halevi’s classifications of the com- 
mandments were under three headings: (1) rational laws 
(sikhliyyot), also termed psychic laws (nafshiyyot), such as 
those having to do with belief in God, justice, and gratitude 
(Kuzari, 2:48; 3:11); (2) governmental laws (minhagiyyot), 
which are concerned with the functioning and well-being of 
society (ibid.); and (3) revelational laws (shimiyyot), or divine 
laws (elohiyyot) whose main function is to elevate the Jew to 
communion with God and whose highest manifestation is 
prophecy. God alone is capable of determining the revela- 
tional laws, which in themselves are neither demanded nor 
rejected by reason (1:98; 2:23; 3:53). For Halevi the revelational 
laws are supreme and the rational and governmental laws are 
only a “preamble” (2:48). 


ABRAHAM IBN EZRA. Abraham *Ibn Ezra dealt with the 
subject of the commandments in his commentaries on the 
Torah and in his small treatise Yesod Mora. He distinguished 
between laws which are implanted in the human heart prior 
to revelation (pikkudim) and laws which prescribe symbolic 
acts reminding us of such matters as creation, e.g., observance 
of the Sabbath, and the exodus from Egypt, e.g., the obser- 
vance of Passover (Yesod Mora, ch. 5; Commentary to Gen. 
26:5; Short Commentary to Ex. 15:26). In addition he speaks of 
“obscure commandments” (mitzvot neelamot), which have no 
clear-cut reason. Certain of these commandments he tried to 
explain as prohibitions of acts contrary to nature, e.g., seeth- 
ing a kid in its mother’s milk, and others, as serving utilitarian 
purposes, e.g., the separation of the leper as a sanitary mea- 
sure (Lev. 13:45-46) and the dietary laws in order to prevent 
injurious influences to body and soul (Comm. to Lev. 19:23; 
11:43). Astrological motifs are employed in the interpretation 
of the sanctuary and its parts, the garments of the high priest, 
and the sacrifices. 


ABRAHAM IBN DAUD. Abraham *Ibn Daud, who initiated 
the Aristotelian trend in medieval Jewish philosophy, aban- 
doned the Kalam terms “rational” and “revelational” and re- 
placed them with “generally known” (Ar. mashhirat, a transla- 
tion of the Greek endoxa; Heb. mefursamot) and “traditional” 
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(Ar. maqbilat, Heb. mekubbalot). This change of terminology 
reflects the Aristotelian view that good and evil are not a mat- 
ter of demonstrative knowledge but of opinion (Topics, 1:1; cf. 
Maimonides, Millot ha-Higgayon, ch. 8; Guide 1:2). Ibn Daud 
assumed that the “generally known” laws, i.e., the laws of social 
conduct, are identical in all religions and, therefore, that the 
formation of states composed of different religious communi- 
ties is possible, no matter how opposed their religions may be 
(Sefer ha-Emunah ha-Ramah, ed. S. Weil (1852), 5:2; 75). 


MAIMONIDES. Maimonides, like Ibn Daud, discarded as 
illegitimate the distinction between “rational” and “revela- 
tional” laws. In his view, all laws set forth in the Torah have 
a “cause” (Ar. ‘lla, Heb. illah), that is, a “useful purpose” (Ar. 
ghaya mufida, Heb. takhlit mo’ilah), and follow from God’s 
wisdom, not from an arbitrary act of His will. In some cases, 
such as the prohibitions against killing and stealing, their util- 
ity is clear, while in others, such as the prohibitions against 
sowing with diverse seeds, it is not. Maimonides identified 
the former commandments with the laws known as mishpa- 
tim (“ordinances”) and the latter, with those known as hukkim 
(“statutes”). Although general laws, e.g., the institution of sac- 
rifices, have a reason, particular laws, e.g., the number of ani- 
mals for a particular sacrifice, do not (Guide, 3:26, 31). There 
are two overall purposes of the Torah: the welfare of the soul, 
in which man finds his ultimate perfection in this world and 
the next, and the welfare of the body, which is a means to the 
welfare of the soul. For the welfare of the soul the law promotes 
correct opinions, and for the welfare of the body it sets down 
norms for the guidance of society and the individual. To pro- 
mote opinions, the law fosters two kinds of beliefs: absolutely 
true beliefs, such as the existence and unity of God, and beliefs 
necessary for the well-being of the state, such as God’s anger 
in punishing evildoers (Guide, 3:27-28, 31-32). 

Introducing a new method of interpretation of Jewish 
law, Maimonides regarded many hukkim of the Torah as di- 
rected toward the abolition of the idolatrous practices of the 
ancient pagans, as described in a tenth-century book by Ibn 
Wahshiyya, known as the Nabatean Agriculture. He even 
maintained that it is the first intention of the law to put an end 
to idolatry (Guide, 3:29). Another method that Maimonides 
used to explain certain laws is described by the term “gracious 
ruse” (Ar. talattuf; Heb. ormah), which is borrowed from the 
Greek philosopher *Alexander of Aphrodisias (c. 200; see S. 
Pines’ introduction to his translation of the Guide, Ixxiiff.). 
Thus, for example, God graciously tolerated the customary 
mode of worship through animal sacrifice, but transferred it 
from idols to His own name and through this “ruse” effaced 
idolatry (3:32). However, in marked contrast to the utilitarian 
treatments of the commandments in Maimonides’ Guide of 
the Perplexed is the deeply religious approach of his Mishneh 
Torah. The hukkim, including the sacrifices, appear in the lat- 
ter work as important vehicles of the spiritual life (cf. Yad, 
Meiilah, end; Temurah, end; Mikvaot, end). 

*Levi b. Gershom also set forth explanations of the com- 
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mandments in terms of their utility; his commentary on the 
Torah largely follows Maimonides’ Guide in this respect. 


HASDAI CRESCAS AND JOSEPH ALBO. The approach of 
Hasdai *Crescas is of an entirely different nature. Crescas re- 
jected the notion, implicit in the views of his predecessors, 
e.g., Maimonides, that the Torah had to adapt itself to the low 
level of religion prevalent at the time of its revelation, an as- 
sumption which tended to render part of the commandments 
obsolete. He was also the first to introduce theological instead 
of moral or metaphysical concepts for the interpretation of the 
commandments. In this context it is important to recall that 
Crescas was concerned with refuting Christian theological 
notions and the charge of the apostate *Abner of Burgos that 
Judaism had succumbed to philosophy. In his polemic with 
Christianity Crescas accepted the notion of original sin (Or 
Adonai, 2:2, 6), but argued that all mitzvot are means of re- 
demption from the “poison” injected into Eve by the serpent. 
Unlike the Aristotelians who saw intellectual perfection as the 
final goal of the Torah, Crescas maintained that its ultimate 
purpose is to instill the love of God in man (ibid., 2:6, 2). 

Crescas’ pupil Joseph *Albo continued his master’s po- 
lemics against Christian attacks on the Mosaic law, arguing 
that it is more perfect than any other law and that the Gospels 
are really no law at all. Distinguishing three kinds of laws, Albo 
held that natural law (ha-dat ha-tivit) contains those rules that 
are indispensable for the merest association of men; that con- 
ventional law (ha-dat ha-nimusit) promotes virtues according 
to human opinion, or the “generally known” (ha-mefursam); 
and that divine law (ha-dat ha-Elohit) guides man to true hap- 
piness, which is the bliss of the soul and eternal life (Sefer ha- 
Ikkarim 1:7, and passim; see I. Husik, in HUCA, 2 (1925), 381ff; 
R. Lerner, in Ancients and Moderns, ed. J. Cropsey, 1964). 

A similar treatment is found in the work of Alboss pre- 
decessor, Simon b. Zemah *Duran, Keshet u-Magen (12b). On 
the other hand, Shem Tov *Ibn Shem Tov in his work Kevod 
Elohim (1556) completely discarded the philosophical ap- 
proach. He considered it wrong even to investigate reasons 
for the commandments, since the divine in principle cannot 
be explained by natural reasons (21b ff.). Only in a secondary 
sense can the commandments be called “rational”; primar- 
ily they are “decrees” based on the will of God, who must be 
presumed to have a purpose, but whose purpose we cannot 
know. This attitude became increasingly popular in the last 
phase of medieval Jewish philosophy and persisted until the 
dawn of the modern age. 


Modern Jewish Thought 

Modern Jewish thought, marked by a deep crisis of traditional 
beliefs and halakhic authority, has dealt with the subject of 
reasons for divine commandments on various levels. 


MOSES MENDELSSOHN. Moses *Mendelssohn distinguished 
three layers within the body of Jewish teachings: (1) religion 
par excellence, consisting of eternal truths that all enlight- 
ened men hold in common; (2) historical truths concerning 
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the origin of the Jewish nation, which faith accepts on au- 
thority; and (3) laws, precepts, commandments, and rules of 
life revealed by God through words and Scripture as well as 
oral tradition (Jerusalem (1783), 113-5). Revealed legislation 
prescribes only actions, not faith nor the acceptance of eter- 
nal truths. The actions prescribed by the revealed law are the 
“ceremonies,” and the specific element of Judaism, therefore, 
is the ceremonial laws. 

In opposition to *Spinoza, who considered the Mosaic 
legislation a state law designed only to promote the temporal 
happiness of the Jewish nation, Mendelssohn contended that 
Mosaic law transcends state law, because of its twofold goal: 
actions leading to temporal happiness and meditation on eter- 
nal and historical truths leading to eternal happiness (ibid., 
116). Every ceremony has a specific meaning and a precise re- 
lation to the speculative aspect of religion and morality (ibid., 
95). Since the Mosaic law is more than a state law, those of its 
parts which apply to the individual remain valid even after the 
destruction of the Jewish state and should be steadfastly ob- 
served (ibid., 127-9). Moreover, it retains its important func- 
tion as a bond between Jews everywhere, which is essential as 
long as polytheism, anthropomorphism, and religious usur- 
pation continue to rule the earth (letter to Herz Homberg, in 
Gesammelte Schriften, 5 (1844), 669). Mendelssohn's polem- 
ics against Spinoza were taken up again in the late 19'-early 
20‘ century by Hermann *Cohen (cf. his Juedische Schriften, 
ed. B. Strauss, 3 (1924), 290-372). 


NINETEENTH-CENTURY PHILOSOPHERS. Isaac Noah 
*Mannheimer and Michael *Sachs wrote against the alarm- 
ing neglect of observance of the ceremonial law in the pe- 
riod of Emancipation. They reemphasized the significance 
of ceremonial law in terms borrowed partly from Mendels- 
sohn and partly from Kant’s vindication of the cultus as a 
means of furthering morality. Of great moment was Leopold 
*Zunz’s forthright stand on behalf of the rite of circumcision, 
which occasioned his study of the ceremonial law as a whole 
(Gutachten ueber die Beschneidung, in Zunz, Schr, 2 (1876), 
190-203). Abraham *Geiger recognized only the validity of 
those ceremonies which proved capable of promoting religious 
and moral feelings (Nachgelassene Schriften, ed. L. Geiger, 1 
(1875), 254ff., 324-5, 486-8). Under the influence of the Ger- 
man philologist Friedrich Cruezer and *Hegel, theologians 
began to view the rituals prescribed in the Torah, especially 
the sacrificial cult, as merely symbolic expressions of ideas (see 
for example, D. Einhorn, Das Prinzip des Mosaismus, 1854). 
Defending an orthodox position, Samson Raphael *Hirsch 
evolved a system of symbolism based chiefly on ethical val- 
ues in order to give fresh meaning to the totality of halakhah 
(Nineteen Letters, sections Edoth and Horeb; see Horeb, trans. 
by L. Grunfeld, 1 (1962), 108). 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY PHILOSOPHERS. In the 20" cen- 
tury Leo *Baeck spoke of two fundamental religious experi- 
ences, that of mystery (Geheimnis) and that of commandment 
(Gebot), which in Judaism are intertwined in a perfect unity 
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(Essays, trans. by W. Kaufmann (1958), 171, 173). For Franz 
*Rosenzweig there is a difference between commandment and 
law. God is not a lawgiver - He commands, and each act of 
mitzvah accomplishes the task of “unifying” Him, an assertion 
that Rosenzweig formulated in terms of kabbalistic doctrine 
(Der Stern der Erloesung, 34 ed. (1954), 2:114ff.; 3:187-94). 


[Alexander Altmann] 


In Kabbalah 

In Kabbalah the reasons for the commandments are integrated 
in the general system in relation to two basic principles: a sym- 
bolic view according to which everything in this world and 
all human acts, especially religious acts, are a reflection of di- 
vine processes and particularly those of the divine emanation; 
and the notion of reciprocal influence between the upper and 
lower worlds, which are not separated from each other but af- 
fect each other in all matters. Thus it appears that the com- 
mandments both reflect a mystical reality and the relations 
between heavenly forces, and also themselves influence this 
heavenly reality. On the one hand, a person who fulfills a com- 
mandment integrates himself into the divine system and into 
the harmony of the divine processes and thus confirms the 
order of the true universe as it should be. On the other hand, 
the actual performance of a commandment radiates back- 
wards, strengthening the supernal system. Therefore there is 
a natural connection between the symbolic and the magical 
significance of every act; i.e., a direct connection between all 
planes of existence and the action of each plane on the oth- 
ers. While the symbolic evaluation gave rise to no particular 
doubts or vacillations and was also in tune with other religious 
and philosophical views in Judaism, the magical perception of 
reciprocal influence was bound to create problems. A major 
difficulty was how to define that divine world upon which the 
fulfilling of commandments acts. Because the kabbalists saw 
that world as the world of divine emanation (Azilut) which is 
divine, unique, and united by the ten Sefirot and by the other 
manifestations of the divine creative power, the question arose 
as to how anyone could presume to speak of the influence of 
human action on the divine world itself. The kabbalists found 
themselves in a dilemma on this issue: they believed in the 
existence of such a magical-theosophical link between God 
and man - a link which is the soul of religious activity - yet 
they shrank from an explicit and unequivocal formulation of 
this relationship, justifying it by weak explanations designed 
to soften the magical interpretation and make it seem as if it 
were only allegorical. 

At first only a few commandments were kabbalistically 
interpreted in terms of the activity of certain sefirot. Thus the 
Sefer ha-*Bahir interprets the commandments involving acts 
(mitzvot maasiyyot) such as tefillin, zizit, the lulav of Sukkot 
and terumah (“tithe-offering”) as indications of the last Sefi- 
rah and its relations with the other Sefirot, especially of Binah 
and Tiferet (here called Emet) and the Yesod. The early kab- 
balists in Spain also interpreted according to these principles 
only those commandments that have no rational explanations 
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(hukkim, or, according to theological terminology, mitzvot 
shimiyyot), e.g., sacrifices and worship in the Temple in gen- 
eral, and the major prayers. Moral and rational command- 
ments were not yet included. *Ezra b. Solomon of Gerona, in 
his commentary on the Song of Songs, was the first to explain 
the reasons for these commandments in a kabbalistic frame- 
work. He was succeeded by his colleagues, Jacob b. Sheshet 
*Gerondi and *Nahmanides. From the late 13" century on, 
the reasons for the commandments became more widely dis- 
cussed in the Kabbalah. Even those commandments whose 
principles seem manifest to reason, such as love of God, fear 
of God, and yihud (“the unity of God”), were interpreted in 
terms of man’s relation to the world of the divine Sefirot. The 
reasons behind the commandments on the Sabbath, festivals, 
sacrifices, prayers, and many others are discussed in the main 
part of the *Zohar, according to the general rule that spiritual 
awakening on earth causes a divine awakening. The author of 
the Zohar saw in many commandments the act which sym- 
bolizes the union of the Sefirah of Malkhut with the Sefirah of 
Yesod or Tiferet. The details of the commandments were ex- 
plained as reflecting the processes of the supernal emanation, 
and a man who fulfills the commandment integrates within 
the process of shefa (“emanation”), strengthening the divine 
life which pulsates in every creature. 

Fulfilling the commandments also strengthens divine 
harmony in the universe; the yihud is not merely a declara- 
tion of faith in the One God but also an increase in the one- 
ness of the living God through man’s acts in the world and 
man’s intention (kavvanah) during the performance of such 
activity. The disunited world becomes reunited by the perfor- 
mance of commandments. *Moses ben Shem Tov de Leon's 
Sefer ha-Rimmon (written in 1287), which deals solely with the 
reasons for the commandments, included interpretations of 
over 100 positive and negative commandments. In the same 
era two anonymous kabbalists also composed comprehensive 
and detailed works (one of which was attributed to Isaac ibn 
Farhi of Salonika 250 years later), on the reasons behind the 
commandments; these have survived in manuscript. Around 
1300 the Raaya Meheimna, a later layer of the Zohar which 
was highly influential, offered a lengthy exposition according 
to which all 613 commandments may be interpreted mysti- 
cally. Two classic works on this subject were written in the 14" 
century: Menahem *Recanati’s Taamei ha-Mitzvot (Constanti- 
nople, 1544, complete ed. London, 1963), and Sefer ha-*Kanah 
(Cracow, 1894) by an anonymous Spanish kabbalist who in- 
terpreted most of the commandments in detail and argued 
radically that the only correct interpretation of the statutes of 
the Oral Law, and not only those of the Torah (Written Law), 
is through Kabbalah. In Safed in 1556 *David b. Solomon ibn 
Abi Zimra wrote Mezudat David (Zolkiew, 1862) summariz- 
ing previous literature. 

With the development of Lurianic Kabbalah the com- 
mandments were interpreted according to its special the- 
ses; i.e., the doctrine of tikkun (“restitution”) and the divine 
parzufim (“countenances”). Many comprehensive works were 
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devoted to this subject, beginning with Hayyim *Vital’s Shaar 
ha-Mitzvot (Jerusalem, 1872). Noteworthy are Mekor Hayyim, 
Tur Bareket, and Tur Piteda (Amsterdam, Leghorn, 1654-55) 
on the reasons for the laws in the Shulhan Arukh by Hayyim 
ha-Kohen of Aleppo, Vital’s disciple; Ez Hayyim by Judah ibn 
Hanin of Morocco (late 17" century; published in part, Leg- 
horn, 1793); Devar ha-Melekh (Leghorn, 1805) by *Abraham 
b. Israel of Brody; and Yalkut Yizhak (Warsaw, 1895-1900) by 
Isaac Zaler, an important anthology on the reasons for the 
commandments. Special works are devoted to the mitzvah of 
circumcision: e.g., Yesod Yizhak (Zolkiew, 1810) by Jacob Isaac 
ha-Levi and Zekher David (Leghorn, 1837) by David Zacuto; 
and to the mitzvah of shehitah, Pirkei ha-Nezar (Lublin, 1880) 


by Eliezer Shohat of Zhitomir. 
[Gershom Scholem] 


Kabbalistic “reasons for the commandments” are inte- 
grated into the overall scholarly argument regarding the re- 
lationship of kabbalistic thought to its rabbinic forebear. As 
with other topics in the field, G. *Scholem finds the kabbal- 
istic perspective at odds with the rabbinic view, which “cut 
ritual off from its mythic substratum ... rejected all cosmic 
implications.” But M. *Idel writes of rabbinic theurgy that 
“long before the emergence of Kabbalistic theosophy, Jews 
envisioned their ritual as a God-maintaining activity ... as 


universe-maintaining as well.” 
[Gerald Y. Blidstein (24 ed.)] 
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COMMENTARY, magazine founded by the *American Jew- 
ish Committee (ajc) in 1945 as a monthly journal of “signifi- 
cant thought and opinion, Jewish affairs and contemporary 
issues.” While its policies were consistent with the parent or- 
ganization, especially in its early years, over time it won its 
editorial freedom, a situation rare in organizational life. 
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Eliot T. Cohen, an experienced journalist in the Jewish, 
communal, field was named its first editor. For a community 
rapidly undergoing assimilation in the postwar years, both the 
ajc and Cohen sought to establish ties between its intellec- 
tual class, often alienated from ancestral ties, and its emerg- 
ing middle class. Cohen assembled an outstanding group of 
editors including Clement Greenberg, Robert Warshow, Na- 
than *Glazer, and Irving Kristol and invited the finest minds, 
both gentile and Jewish, to contribute to the publication. In a 
few years, Commentary moved to the forefront of journals of 
opinion not only as the major publication in Jewish life but as 
a critical force in the broader community as well. 

Commentary was among the first publications on the 
liberal-left to recognize that the Soviet Union with its army 
sitting astride Western Europe following the war and U.S. 
withdrawal of troops from Europe posed a threat to the West. 
Under Cohen, the magazine took a leadership role in mobi- 
lizing public opinion to the threat during the early stages of 
the Cold War, a posture it held firmly to until the collapse of 
the Soviet Union. 

Commentary’s scope, however, was wider. It became in- 
volved deeply in the literary and cultural scene. Under Cohen 
and subsequent editors, it introduced to a wider public such 
writers as Saul *Bellow, Joseph *Heller, Bernard *Malamud, 
Philip *Roth, Cynthia *Ozick, and the Yiddish into English 
work of Isaac Bashevis *Singer. 

In 1960, after a brief hiatus following Cohen's death, he 
was succeeded by Norman *Podhoretz, a young literary critic. 
Initially, Podhoretz moved the magazine to the left, publish- 
ing a number of the New Left writers of the period including 
Edgar Friedenberg and Christopher Lasch. His sojourn on 
the left, however, was brief. Before long, Commentary began 
to strike out at New Age Thought and activities, including 
student campus disruptions. The magazine continued and 
expanded its criticism of the Soviet Union. By the late 1960s 
and early 1970s, Commentary came to be known increasingly 
as the voice of neo-conservatism, a characterization leveled 
at it by its critics, but which the magazine took as a badge of 
honor. During and following the Six-Day and Yom Kippur 
wars, Podhoretz came increasingly also to focus on Israel's 
safety and security. 

Commentary’s influence reached its height during the 
Ford and Reagan administrations. Podhoretz’s book, The Pres- 
ent Danger, became the bible of efforts to move beyond detente 
with the Soviet Union supported by previous Democratic and 
Republican administrations to efforts to bring down the So- 
viet Union through a rapid defense build-up and challenging 
Soviet imperial designs in every part of the world. Following 
articles that appeared in Commentary, a number of neo-cons, 
including Jeane Kirkpatrick, who wrote on authoritarian and 
totalitarian government, arguing incorrectly as it turned out 
that totalitarian governments cannot make the transition to 
democracy, and Daniel Patrick Moynihan, entered the Ford 
and Reagan administrations. Both Kirkpatrick and Moynihan 
served as ambassadors at the United Nations. 
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With Podhoretz’s retirement in 1995, his long-time as- 
sociate Neal Kozodoy took over the reins of the publication. 
His main task has been to lead the magazine into the post- 
Cold War era following the collapse of the Soviet Union. He 
has continued to emphasize, however, many of the magazine's 
older themes, such as criticism of left-wing influences on the 
campus, in the media, and in American politics. In the period 
following 9/11, Commentary became one of the most forceful 
defenders of the Bush Doctrine calling for the use by the na- 
tion, with or without international support, of the preemptive 
strike in the battle against international terrorism, a move that 
was implemented by the administration in Iraq. 

A new generation of younger, neo-conservative intellec- 
tuals and writers emerged, including Charles Krauthammer, 
William Kristol, and Robert Kagan and government officials 
Paul *Wolfowitz and Eliot *Abrams, whom historian John 
Ehrman has characterized as “Commentary’s Children” who 
continued to promote many of the ideas brought forward by 
Commentary. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Friedman, “Commentary” in American 
Life (2005). 

[Murray Friedman (2"4 ed.)] 


COMMUNISM, the international revolutionary Marxist 
movement that evolved under *Lenin’s leadership from the 
Bolshevik faction (created in 1903 in the Russian Social Dem- 
ocratic Party) to become the ruling party of Russia after the 
October Revolution in 1917 and created the Communist Inter- 
national (Comintern) in 1919. The Communist movement and 
ideology played an important part in Jewish life, particularly 
in the 1920s, 1930s, and during and after World War 11. Vio- 
lent polemics raged between Jewish Communists and Zionists 
in all countries until the disenchantment with the anti-Jewish 
policies of *Stalin in his last years and, after his death, with 
the antisemitic quality of the treatment of Jews and Jewish life 
in the U.S.S.R., as well as the increasingly violent anti-Israel 
stand of Moscow in the Arab-Israel conflict. 

Individual Jews played an important role in the early 
stages of Bolshevism and the Soviet regime. These Jews were 
mostly confirmed assimilationists who adopted their party’s 
concept of the total disappearance of Jewish identity under ad- 
vanced capitalism and socialism. They thus opposed the exis- 
tence of separate Jewish workers’ movements, particularly the 
*Bund and Socialist Zionism. The great attraction of commu- 
nism among Russian, and later also Western, Jewry emerged 
only with the establishment of the Soviet regime in Russia. 
The mere fact that during the civil war in Russia following 
the October 1917 Revolution the counterrevolutionary forces 
were violently antisemitic, shedding Jewish blood in pogroms 
on an unprecedented scale, drove the bulk of Russian Jewish 
youth into the ranks of the Bolshevik regime. During Lenin's 
tule, the NEP (“new economic policy”), and the years preced- 
ing Stalin’s personal dictatorship and the great purges of the 
19308, a dichotomy of Jewish life evolved in the Soviet Union 
and was greatly attractive to both assimilationist and secular 
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Yiddish-oriented Jews outside Russia. On the one hand, Rus- 
sian Jews enjoyed the opportunities of immense geographical 
and social mobility, leaving behind the townlets of the *Pale 
of Settlement and occupying many responsible positions in 
all branches of the party and state machinery at the central 
and local seats of power. On the other, a secular educational 
and cultural network in Yiddish and an economic and ad- 
ministrative framework of Jewish life, including agricultural 
settlement and Jewish local and regional “Soviets,” were offi- 
cially established and fostered, culminating in the mid-1930s 
in the creation of the Jewish Autonomous Region in the Far 
East (*Birobidzhan). Many Jews the world over therefore re- 
garded the Soviet concept of the solution to the “Jewish ques- 
tion” as an intrinsic positive approach with the main options 
open for various Jewish trends - assimilation or preservation 
of Jewish (secular) identity and even Jewish territorialism and 
embryonic Jewish statehood. 

During this period the position of world Jewry mark- 
edly deteriorated because of the severe economic and politi- 
cal crises in Palestine and the growing trend of oppressive 
antisemitism in the rest of Eastern Europe, Nazi and fascist 
influence in Central and Western Europe, and the economic 
crisis in the United States. Communism and support of the 
Soviet Union thus seemed to many Jews to be the only alter- 
native, and Communist trends became widespread in virtu- 
ally all Jewish communities. In some countries Jews became 
the leading element in the legal and illegal Communist parties 
and in some cases were even instructed by the Communist In- 
ternational to change their Jewish-sounding names and pose 
as non-Jews, in order not to confirm right-wing propaganda 
that presented Communism as an alien, Jewish conspiracy 
(e.g., the Polish slogan against “Zydo-Komuna” and the Nazi 
reiteration against “Jewish Bolshevism,” etc.). Initially, the 
Stalin-*Trotsky controversy did not affect the attraction of 
Communism to Jews, though a number of intellectual Jewish 
Communists tended more toward Trotsky’s consistent inter- 
nationalism than to Stalin’s concept of building “Socialism in 
one country” and subjecting the interests of the international 
working class to the changing tactical interests of the Soviet 
Union. The facts about the gradual liquidation of the Yiddish 
cultural and educational network and the stifling of the Bi- 
robidzhan experiment in the late 1930s did not immediately 
reach the Jewish public outside the Soviet Union. In addition, 
only a minority of Jewish Communists condemned the Co- 
mintern-directed policy at the end of the 1930s that branded 
any form of non-Communist Socialism as “social fascism” 
and the main enemy of the revolution, while simultaneously 
seeking cooperation with German Nazism. Even the Molotov- 
Ribbentrop Pact of August 1939 was a shock to only a minor- 
ity of Jewish Communists (except confirmed oppositionists, 
mainly of the Trotskyite “Fourth International”). When World 
War 11 broke out in 1939, most Jewish Communists defended 
the Soviet anti-Western-flavored neutrality. But from June 
1941, when Nazi Germany attacked the Soviet Union and the 
Communists in occupied Europe excelled in anti-Nazi resis- 
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tance, and particularly after the war, when the Soviet Union 
actively supported the establishment of a Jewish state in Pales- 
tine, Jewish Communists the world over achieved the highest 
degree of inner contentment and intellectual harmony in the 
whole history of the Communist movement. 

The relatively abrupt disenchantment began in the late 
1940s and the beginning of the 1950s, when Soviet policy to- 
ward the State of Israel gradually reversed from support to 
hostility and the anti-*Cosmopolitan campaign, the *Slansky 
Trials in Czechoslovakia, and the *Doctors’ Plot in Moscow re- 
vealed the antisemitic character of the Soviet regime in Stalin’s 
last years. The disclosures, in 1956-57, of the brutal liquida- 
tion of all Jewish institutions and the judicial murder of most 
Yiddish writers and artists in the “black years” (1948-53), the 
growing Soviet-Arab cooperation against Israel, and the anti- 
Jewish policy of the Khrushchev and post-Khrushchev period, 
which culminated in the violent “anti-Zionist” and anti-Israel 
campaign after the *Six-Day War and the Leningrad Trial 
of 1970, rendered Jewish disenchantment with Soviet-style 
Communism almost complete. The *New Left groups that 
emerged in the later 1960s and enjoyed heavy support from 
Jewish youth, particularly in the U.S., France, and Germany, 
were not Soviet-oriented. 


[Binyamin Eliav] 


Bolshevik Theory (1903-1917) 

The Bolshevik attitude to basic questions concerning the Jews 
was formulated in as early as 1903, with the emergence of the 
Bolshevik faction during the Second Congress of the Rus- 
sian Social Democratic Party in Brussels and London. The 
Bolshevik faction (which in 1912-13 became the Bolshevik 
Party) contained a number of Jews who were active mainly 
in the field of organization and propaganda (rather than in 
theory and ideology, as was the case with the Jewish Menshe- 
viks). They included such people as Maxim *Litvinov (Wal- 
lach), M. Liadov (Mandelshtam), Grigori Shklovsky, A. Soltz, 
S. Gusev (Drabkin), Grigori *Zinoviev (Radomyslsky), Lev 
*Kamenev (Rosenfeld), Rozaliya *Zemliachka (Zalkind), Hel- 
ena Rozmirovich, Yemeli *Yaroslavsky (Gubelman), Serafima 
Gopner, G. Sokolnikov, I. Piatnitsky, Jacob *Sverdlov, M. 
Vladimirov, P. Zalutsky, A. Lozovsky, Y. Yaklovlev (Epstein), 
Lazar *Kaganovich, D. Shvartsman, and Simon *Dimanstein. 
Their number grew rapidly between the Russian revolutions 
of February and October 1917, when various groups and indi- 
viduals joined the Bolsheviks; prominent among the new ad- 
herents were *Trotsky, M. Uritsky, M. Volodarsky, J. Steklov, 
Adolf Joffe, David Riazanov (Goldendach), Yuri *Larin, and 
Karl *Radek (Sobelsohn). Most of the Jews active in Bolshevik 
ranks before 1917 were assimilationist intellectuals. Few Jew- 
ish workers in Russia belonged to the Bolsheviks, and propa- 
ganda material designed to recruit Jewish members was re- 
stricted to a single Yiddish pamphlet, a short report on the 
Third (Bolshevik) Congress of the Russian Social Democratic 
Party (April-May 1905), which contained a special introduc- 
tion by Lenin addressed “To the Jewish Workers.” 
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It was, indeed, Lenin, the ideological, political, and or- 
ganizational leader of Bolshevism, who also determined the 
party’s policy toward the Jews. In the period 1900-06, Lenin 
expressed himself on three Jewish topics: antisemitism, Jew- 
ish nationalism versus assimilation, and the relationship be- 
tween the Bund and the Social Democratic Party. From its 
very beginnings, Russian Marxism under the leadership of 
Plekhanov had rejected both the anti-Jewish tendencies in 
Russian populism and the evasive attitude of the Second In- 
ternational toward the struggle against antisemitism (Brus- 
sels Congress, 1891). On the subject of antisemitism, Lenin's 
attitude was at all times consistent; not only did he take a de- 
finitive stand against it, but, unlike Plekhanov, he was free of 
any personal prejudice against Jews and would never indulge 
in any anti-Jewish remarks, in public or in private. This held 
true in spite of the many bitter arguments he had with Jewish 
opponents in the revolutionary movement. Although gener- 
ally relying on Marx on questions of fundamental importance, 
Lenin did not resort to Marx’s famous essay “On the Jewish 
Question” when dealing with Jewish affairs, because of its anti- 
Jewish implications. He rejected outright any suggestion that 
the Bolsheviks should ignore anti-Jewish policy and propa- 
ganda in czarist Russia, let alone make use of its popular ap- 
peal. Lenin regarded the czarist anti-Jewish hate campaign as 
a diversionary maneuver, an integral part of the demagogic 
campaign against “the aliens” conducted by henchmen of the 
czarist regime. He believed that the Jewish worker suffered 
no less than the Russian under capitalism and the czarist gov- 
ernment (Iskra, No. 1, December 1900). Later (1905) he went 
even further, pointing out that Jewish workers suffered from 
a special form of discrimination by being deprived of even el- 
ementary civil rights. Antisemitism was designed to serve the 
social interests of the ruling classes, although there were also 
workers who had been incited. As antisemitism was clearly 
against the interests of the revolution, the fight against it was 
an integral part of the struggle against czarism and had to be 
conducted with “proletarian solidarity and a scientific ideol- 
ogy.” Lenin regarded the pogroms of 1905-06 as part of the 
campaign against the revolution and called for the creation 
of a militia and for armed self-defense as the only means of 
combating the rioters. He also waged a special press campaign 
against the pogrom in Bialystok. Nevertheless, Lenin lacked 
a proper appreciation of the intensity of the Russian antise- 
mitic tradition, the complexity of the factors underlying it, 
and the special role that it played in the political and social 
life of the country. 

The Bolshevik attitude toward the collective identity of 
the Jews and their future was theoretically part of their general 
views on the national question. Lenin did not consider nation- 
alism a constructive and stable social factor. His approach to 
it was conditional and pragmatic, subordinate to the interests 
of the class struggle. At the beginning of 1903 he voiced the 
opinion that the Social Democratic Party was not required to 
provide positive solutions to national problems, such as the 
granting of independence, federation, or autonomy, except in 
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a few special cases, and that it should confine itself to com- 
bating discrimination and russification of the non-Russian 
nationalities. The vague formula contained in the platform of 
the Social Democratic Party on the “right of nations to self- 
determination” was regarded as a mere slogan, designed to 
facilitate the organizational and political consolidation of the 
workers in the common fight against czarism and capitalism, 
irrespective of their national origin. Furthermore, this “right 
to self-determination” applied to nationalities having a terri- 
torial basis and did not refer to the Jews. 

Lenin knew little of the history, culture, and life of the 
Jews. His view on the Jewish problem was of a casual nature 
and was not derived from any study or analysis of his own; 
this was one of the reasons for the shifts in his attitude within 
a single year. In February 1903 (in the article “Does the Jewish 
Proletariat Need an Independent Political Party?”) he spoke 
of a Jewish “national culture,” a view predicated upon the rec- 
ognition of the Jews as a national entity, and said that it could 
not be foretold whether or not the Jews of Russia would as- 
similate. But in as early as October of that year (in the article 
“The Position of the Bund in the Party”) he voiced categori- 
cal opposition to the view that the Jews are a nation and ex- 
pressed the conviction that their assimilation is a desirable 
and necessary development. He based himself on a truncated 
quotation from the writings of Karl Kautsky, the Marxist the- 
oretician, accepting the view that the Jews lack the two char- 
acteristics of a nationality: a common territory and a com- 
mon language (presuming that Yiddish was not a language). 
The decisive motive behind Lenin’s view, however, was the 
overriding role of the party in his conception of the political 
struggle and his determination to base the party on absolute 
organizational centralism. The Bund’s demand for a federa- 
tive structure of the party, in which the Bund would be “the 
sole representative” of the Jewish proletariat, was regarded by 
Lenin as counter to his revolutionary strategy. Even so, he did 
not regard this difference with the Bund as closed to compro- 
mise. In 1905-06, when the emphasis in the internal struggle 
raging in the Russian Social Democratic Party passed from 
matters of organization to tactical questions and the Bund’s 
stand on certain important points proved to be close to that 
of the Bolsheviks, Lenin did not hesitate to do everything pos- 
sible to facilitate the return of the Jewish organization to the 
party fold (the Bund left the Social Democratic Party in 1903). 
That the Bund had put even greater stress upon its demand 
for Jewish cultural autonomy at its sixth convention proved 
to be no deterrent. 

Several leading members of a short-lived non-Leninist 
group of Bolsheviks, which came into existence in 1908, de- 
veloped their own approach to Jewish questions. Thus, A. Lu- 
nacharsky, in dealing with religion, found that the Bible, and 
particularly the Prophets, contained revolutionary elements 
and that there was a link between the Old Testament and the 
new “Religion of Labor,’ the latter being, in his opinion, an 
essential part of socialism. The existence of the Jewish people 
and the contribution it had made to humanity were of vital im- 
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portance (Religiya i Sotsiyalizm, pt. 1, 1908). Maxim *Gorky, in 
his condemnation of antisemitism, did not confine himself to 
its economic, social, and legal aspects, and his struggle against 
it was not motivated by mere utilitarian political consider- 
ations. His positive remarks on Zionism, first made in 1902, 
were reprinted in 1906, at a time when he had already joined 
the ranks of the Bolsheviks. He acknowledged the contribu- 
tion of Jewish ethics and regarded “the creative power of the 
Jewish people” as a force that would be of help in establish- 
ing “the Law of Socialism” among mankind. These individ- 
ual stands on the Jews taken by Lunacharsky and Gorky had 
a direct bearing on the attitude they were to adopt on Jewish 
questions, especially on Jewish culture, at a later stage, when 
the Bolsheviks had already come to power in Russia. 

After the 1905 revolution, when there were nationalist 
stirrings in Russia, Lenin came to appreciate the importance 
of the national question and its possible use in the struggle 
against the czarist regime. In addition to the slogan of “the 
right of nations to self-determination, including separation,” 
he also recognized the need to make concrete and positive 
proposals on the solution of national questions, based mainly 
on the concept of territorial autonomy. Lenin was ready to ad- 
vocate the creation of autonomous districts based on a homo- 
geneous national (i.e., ethnic and linguistic) composition, even 
on a minute scale. Such districts, he assumed, would seek to 
establish contacts of various kinds with members of the same 
nationality in other parts of Russia, or even in other parts of 
the world (“Critical Notes on the National Question,” 1913). 
The pogroms and the *Beilis blood libel led Lenin to conclude 
that “in recent years the persecution of Jews has reached un- 
precedented proportions” and that “no other nation in Rus- 
sia suffers as much oppression and persecution as does the 
Jewish nationality.” 

In a bill on equal rights for nationalities that Lenin 
drafted for presentation to the Duma by the Bolshevik fac- 
tion (1914), special emphasis was put on the lack of rights 
suffered by the Jews. He was not, however, consistent in the 
terms he employed with reference to the Jews; he frequently 
spoke of the Jewish “nationality” or “nation” (as for example 
in the above-mentioned bill) and nearly always in the context 
of the national question in Russia. In general, he held that 
“the process of national assimilation as furthered by capital- 
ism is to be regarded as a great historical advance” and that 
“the proletariat also welcomes the assimilation of nations,’ 
except “when this is based on force or on special privileges.” 
“Each nation consists of two nations,’ and there are “two na- 
tional cultures” in each national culture, including that of the 
Jews. He acknowledged the presence of “universal progressive 
qualities” in Jewish culture, such as that of “internationalism” 
and “the capacity to absorb the stream of contemporary pro- 
gressive ideas” (the latter quality manifesting itself in the high 
percentage of Jews found in democratic and proletarian move- 
ments). In view of his general attitude on the Jewish question, 
the “progressive qualities” that he perceived in Jewish culture 
were of the kind that implied the impending assimilation of 
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that culture to “international culture.” He did, however, ad- 
mit that equality of national rights included the right to de- 
mand “the hiring of special teachers, at government expense, 
to teach the Jewish language, Jewish history, etc.” The debate 
on Jewish nationalism, linked with the question of “national 
cultural autonomy” as demanded by the Bund, increasingly 
became a part of the internal party struggle. Lenin held fast 
to the idea that national cultural autonomy would result in 
weakening the workers’ movement by dividing it according 
to the nationality of its members. 

Similar views were also expressed by Stalin. In an essay 
published in 1913 under the title “The National Question and 
Social Democracy” (later known under the title “Marxism 
and the National Question”), which had Lenin’s approval and 
was devoted in large part to the Jews, Stalin gave a dogmatic 
definition of the concept of nationhood: “A nation is a his- 
torically constituted, stable community of people, formed on 
the basis of a common language, territory, economic life, and 
psychological make-up, manifested in a common culture.” If 
even a single one of these characteristics is missing, there is no 
“nation.” On the basis of this definition, Stalin contended that 
the Jewish communities living in the various countries did not 
constitute one nation. Although every one of them might be 
described as possessing a common “national character,’ they 
were to be regarded as “tribes” or “ethnic entities.” When the 
Pale of Settlement was abolished, the Jews of Russia would 
assimilate. There was no farming class among them and they 
existed only as a minority in various areas where the majority 
population belonged to a different nation. They are therefore 
to be classified as “national minorities,” serving the nations 
among which they live as industrialists, merchants, and pro- 
fessionals, and were bound to assimilate into these nations. 
It followed that the Bund’s program of “national autonomy” 
referred to a “nation whose future is denied and whose exis- 
tence has still to be proven.” 

Stalin, of course, also opposed Zionism. Unlike Lenin, 
he did not even have any modest positive proposals to make 
on the solution of national and cultural problems concerning 
the Jews. In accordance with the Bolshevik approach, he did, 
however, agree that the Marxist stand on national questions 
was not absolute, but rather “dialectic,” and depended on the 
specific circumstances of time and place. Another prominent 
Bolshevik, S. Shaumian, who generally opposed any positive 
suggestions about the national question, did in fact concede 
(in 1914) that under certain conditions it might be possible to 
accept “national cultural autonomy.’ Only one leading Bolshe- 
vik, Helena Rozmirovich, is known to have favored such a so- 
lution at this stage in the history of the Bolshevik Party. 


Soviet Practice (1917-1939) 

After the October Revolution, the Jewish problem in Russia 
ceased to bea theoretical issue in interparty strife, and the Bol- 
shevik government and party had to assume responsibility for 
the specific problems affecting the existence and development 
of the Jewish community. During the Revolution Jews played 
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a prominent part in the party organs. The Politburo elected 
on Oct. 23, 1917, had four Jews among its seven members. The 
Military Revolutionary Committee, appointed to prepare the 
coup, was headed by Trotsky and had two Jews among its five 
members. In the early years of the Soviet regime, Jews were in 
many leading positions in the government and party machin- 
ery, although, as a rule, their number did not exceed the per- 
centage of Jews in the urban population. (The number of Jew- 
ish members of the All-Russian Communist Party was 5.2% in 
1922, 4.33% in 1927, and 3.8% in 1930; the corresponding figures 
in the Ukraine and Belorussia in 1927 were 12.1% and 23%, re- 
spectively.) The legal emancipation of the Jews, which had al- 
ready been proclaimed in the February Revolution, seemed in 
Soviet practice to be implemented to an extent unprecedented 
in any other country. Their unrestricted admission to the uni- 
versities and to all categories of employment served both the 
interests of the Soviet regime and the needs and aspirations 
of the Jews. The centrifugal nationalist tendencies among the 
peoples of the western border republics, which endangered So- 
viet centralism, inspired the regime to utilize compact, Jewish 
masses in these areas as a counterweight, which would swing 
the balance in the centralist regime’s favor. The cultural rus- 
sification of the Jews played a significant role in this respect. 
In 1922, as much as two-thirds of the Jewish membership of 
the Communist Party in the Ukraine was Russian-speaking. 
The Soviet regime also derived a propaganda benefit from the 
legal and political equality of Soviet Jews, in contrast to the 
neighboring states, such as Poland and Romania, which fol- 
lowed an antisemitic policy in practice and sometimes also in 
law. In both these countries a large Jewish population was con- 
centrated in the border regions (Western Belorussia, Western 
Ukraine, and Bessarabia) that the Soviet Union considered as 
being only temporarily detached from its territory. 

Antisemitism was branded as being counterrevolution- 
ary in nature, and persons participating in pogroms or insti- 
gating them were outlawed (by a special decree issued by the 
Council of Commissars in July 1918, signed and personally 
amended by Lenin to sharpen its tone). A statement against 
antisemitism made by Lenin in March 1919 was one of the rare 
occasions on which his voice was put on a phonograph record, 
to be used in a mass campaign against the counterrevolution- 
ary incitement against the Jews. The regime made every effort 
to denounce the pogroms and punish the persons taking part 
in them, even when they were Red Army personnel. When 
the civil war came to an end, a law was passed against “incite- 
ment to hatred and hostility of a national or religious nature,” 
which, in effect, also applied to antisemitism, including the 
use of the pejorative epithet Zhid. 

The theoretical approach to the Jewish question adopted 
by prerevolutionary Bolshevism was found to be unsuited to 
the new situation. The denial of the collective right of the Jews 
to nationhood, the forecast of the desirable and unavoidable 
assimilation, and the negation of a Jewish “national culture” 
and the use of Yiddish as a national Jewish language no lon- 
ger formed a part of Soviet dogma. Although not all of these 
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formulas were officially abolished or reinterpreted, the entire 
propaganda network was based on a variety of views that were 
often the very opposite of Lenin’s and Stalin’s utterances in pre- 
revolutionary days. The list of nationalities, ie., ethnic groups, 
in the Soviet Union included the Jews among the “national 
minorities” that had no defined territory of their own and 
that the czarist regime had sought to destroy by any means, 
not excluding the instigation of pogroms. It followed that the 
assurance of their right to “free national development” by the 
“very nature” of the Soviet regime was not enough and that it 
behooved the party to help “the toiling masses of these eth- 
nic groups” utilize in full “their inherent right to free develop- 
ment” (Tenth Congress of the All-Russian Communist Party, 
1921, speech by Stalin, Resolutions). Shortly after the Revolu- 
tion Jewish affairs were officially included in the jurisdiction of 
the Commissariat for Nationalities; in addition, Jewish coun- 
cils (“soviets”) were appointed on a local, subdistrict, and dis- 
trict level. This trend found its clearest expression during the 
early stages of the Birobidzhan experiment (1928-34), when 
the head of the Soviet state, Mikhail Kalinin, declared that 
“the Jewish people were facing a great task - that of preserv- 
ing their nationhood.” Thus the prerevolutionary forecast of 
assimilation as the solution to the Jewish problem, even un- 
der advanced capitalism, was now replaced by a national and 
territorial solution under the new conditions created by the 
“dictatorship of the proletariat.” Disregarding Stalin's findings 
in 1913 that there were no links between the Jewish communi- 
ties living in various countries, the Soviet leaders now clearly 
took into account the influence of the Jews on the Revolu- 
tion, not only in Russia itself but in other countries as well. 
Lenin also stressed the significance of abolishing completely 
the anti-Jewish discrimination practiced by the former regime 
(see Dimanstein, Lenin on the Jewish Problem in Russia, 192.4), 
and this may well have been one of the motives for the project 
of establishing the nucleus of a Jewish republic (Kalinin at the 
second national conference of ozET). Although the party did 
not abandon its theoretical opposition to granting “national 
cultural autonomy” to ethnic groups lacking a territorial ba- 
sis, the Jews were in fact permitted to develop a “national cul- 
ture” of their own (in Yiddish) under the slogan of “a culture 
that was socialist in content and national in form.’ Assimila- 
tionism ceased to be an obligatory ideal for the foreseeable 
future. Stalin declared that “Lenin had good reason for say- 
ing that national differences will remain for a long time, even 
after the victory of the dictatorship of the proletariat on an 
international scale” (Collected Works, vol. 13, p. 7). The belief 
that Yiddish secular culture in the Soviet Union had a bright 
future became widespread the world over and attracted to the 
Soviet Union such non-Communist Jewish authors as David 
*Bergelson, Leib *Kvitko, David *Hofstein, Moshe *Kulbak, 
Peretz *Markish, Der *Nister, Max *Erik, Meir *Wiener, and 
Nakhum *Shtif during the 1920s. Jewish culture in the Soviet 
Union in this period recorded significant achievements in 
literature, linguistics, literary history, and some branches of 
historiography and demography. 
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This development of Yiddish culture and Jewish auton- 
omy was partly influenced by the considerable influx of for- 
mer members of Jewish workers’ parties (the Bund, the “Far- 
eynikte,” *Poalei Zion, etc.) into the ranks of the Communist 
Party, especially in the years 1918-21. Many of them tried at 
first to form Jewish Communist units, as, e.g., the “Kombund” 
or the “Komfarband,’ but had soon to conform to the central- 
ist territorial organization of the party and disband all Jew- 
ish formations inside the Communist Party. They also had 
to abjure demonstratively their previous “nationalistic” er- 
rors and adopt the official ideology. Nevertheless, these for- 
mer members of Jewish parties placed their stamp upon the 
party activities directed toward the Jews, especially through 
the *Yevsektsiya (which was shunned by the old Jewish Bol- 
sheviks, except Dimanstein). They attempted to continue the 
tradition of the prerevolutionary Jewish labor parties, basing 
their activities on various slogans and programs that con- 
formed to the general party policy toward the Jews, such as 
“productivization,” the development of Yiddish culture, So- 
viet-Jewish territorialism, etc. 

At an earlier stage, the Kombund had even had hopes of 
establishing Jewish organs that would enjoy a large measure of 
autonomy, based upon the existence of densely settled Jewish 
masses with a common language and a common way of life. 
Such endeavors were abandoned as early as 1920, when the 
Yevsektsiya became a simple propaganda organ of the party 
with the task of attracting the unorganized Jewish proletariat 
to the new regime. In accordance with the official line, which 
demanded that the Russian majority combat its own “chauvin- 
ism” and the minority nationalities overcome the “bourgeois 
nationalism” in their own sphere, the Yevsektsiya found its rai- 
son détre by struggling against the “Jewish class enemy,’ ice., 
Jewish religion, Zionism, and the use of Hebrew, and against 
any link with traditional Jewish culture. The last vestiges of 
technically legal Jewish labor groups outside the ruling party, 
as, e.g., the Communist Jewish Labor Party-Poalei Zion and 
the legal *He-Halutz, were officially closed down in 1928. The 
former was candidly told by the Gpu (secret police): “You are 
disbanded, for we no longer have any need for your party.’ 
Two years later, in 1930, the Yevsektsiya itself was dissolved. 
The end of the Yevsektsiya, however, did not mean an imme- 
diate cessation of Yiddish cultural activities. Only in the sec- 
ond half of the 1930s did official policy toward the Jews un- 
dergo what was at first a gradual change and later developed 
into a radical departure from previous policy evolving into 
forced assimilation. 

In the early 1930s, popular antisemitism in the Soviet 
Union seemed to be on the decline. This trend was used to 
justify omission of the subject in literature or the press. It was 
claimed that the “victory of Socialism” made any resurgence 
of antisemitism impossible. Later, during the Stalinist purges 
in the late 1930s, most Jewish cultural institutions, including 
all Yiddish schools, were closed down, and in the course of 
the far-reaching changes in government and party personnel, 
a tendency of restricting the number of Jewish cadres made 
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itself felt. The geographic and social changes that had taken 
place among the Jews, their absorption into the economy of 
the country, and their growing assimilation to the Russian lan- 
guage and culture provided additional reasons for the gradual 
abandonment of developing Jewish culture and Jewish insti- 
tutions and for a return to the original concept of total Jewish 
assimilation. This time, however, the authorities would force it 
upon the Jews (though they seemed to disregard the fact that 
the obligatory registration of the Jewish “nationality” on in- 
ternal documents, particularly after the reintroduction of the 
old “passport system” in 1932, made total assimilation even 
formally impossible). The conscious disregard of any mani- 
festation of popular antisemitism inside the Soviet Union now 
assumed a different meaning. 

Only in the short period of Stalin's anti-Nazi stance from 
1934, in the “Popular Front” era, did official Soviet opposi- 
tion to antisemitism again assume international significance. 
While Nazi propaganda identified Jews with “Bolsheviks,” 
the Soviet government stressed its opposition to antisemi- 
tism “anywhere in the world,’ expressed “fraternal feelings 
to the Jewish people” in recognition of its contribution to 
international socialism, and mentioned Karl Marx’s Jewish 
origin (an item dropped from the 1952 edition of the Soviet 
Encyclopedia) and the part played by the Jews in building up 
the Soviet Union (Molotov, 1936). At this time also, a state- 
ment made by Stalin in 1931 to a correspondent of the Jewish 
Telegraphic Agency that “antisemitism, as an extreme form 
of racial chauvinism, is the most dangerous vestige of canni- 
balism” was even made public in the Soviet Union itself. But 
in the period of Soviet-German rapprochement (1939-41), 
the Nazi persecution and murder of Jews in the occupied ter- 
ritories of Europe was hardly mentioned in the Soviet press. 
Even after the outbreak of war between Germany and the So- 
viet Union (June 22, 1941), the authorities made no efforts to 
combat manifestations of popular antisemitism on Soviet ter- 
ritory, which were a frequent occurrence both in the rear and 
among the partisan units. 

An exceptional phenomenon during the war was the es- 
tablishment of the Jewish *Anti-Fascist Committee in Moscow 
(created to solicit support for the Soviet war effort among 
Western Jewry), whose existence reinforced feelings of soli- 
darity between Soviet and world Jewry. Another exception 
was the change in Soviet policy toward Jewish endeavors in 
Palestine; there were signs of it already in 1945 and it culmi- 
nated in 1947, when it strongly supported the establishment of 
a Jewish state. Andrei Gromyko’s statement at the uN Special 
Assembly (May 1947) even stressed the historic connection 
between the Jewish people and Palestine. 

Stalin’s own infection with antisemitism, however (as 
witnessed by his daughter, Svetlana Aliluyeva, in her books 
Twenty Letters to a Friend and Only One Year), tallied with 
his new policy of encouraging Russian nationalism, which 
had traditionally been anti-Jewish. This trend came into the 
open in the “black years” (1948-53) with the campaign against 
“Cosmopolitans,’ the murder of Solomon *Mikhoels and other 
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Jewish intellectuals, and the destruction of the last Jewish 
cultural institutions. The pro-Jewish turn in Soviet policy on 
Palestine did not have any effect upon the internal anti-Jew- 
ish campaign. From the end of 1948 the latter was relentlessly 
pursued and spread to other Communist countries as well, 
notably to Czechoslovakia. It reached its climax in the Slansky 
Trials in Prague and the Doctors’ Plot in Moscow. 

After Stalin’s death (1953) the enforced cultural assimila- 
tion of Soviet Jews, as well as their individual discrimination 
in the universities and certain professions, continued. Events 
such as the singling out of Jews for “economic trials” and the 
publication of antisemitic literature in the 1960s, as, e.g., Juda- 
ism Without Embellishment by Trofim Kichko (1963), recon- 
firmed the anti-Jewish line of Stalin’s last years in a somewhat 
attenuated and disguised form. The necessity to disguise this 
line, especially under pressure of world opinion, including 
Communist and pro-Soviet circles (see below), elicited some 
minor concessions, such as the publication of a Yiddish jour- 
nal (*Sovetish Heymland), a few Yiddish books, and a tem- 
porary lull in the propaganda against the Jewish religion (at 
the end of the 1950s). 

A worsening of the situation resulted from the Soviet 
Union’s complete reversal of its policy toward Israel that began 
in the 1950s with the supply of large consignments of mod- 
ern arms to the Arab states and continued to be manifest in 
the sinister role played by the Soviet Union in the sequence 
of events leading to the Six-Day War and the arrival of Soviet 
military personnel in Egypt. Soviet antisemitism presented 
itself from then on as “anti-Zionism” 


The World Communist Movement 
The Comintern, established in Moscow in the year 1919 and 
officially dissolved in 1943, had to deal with Jewish problems 
throughout the period of its existence. In theory, the Comin- 
tern recognized neither a “world Jewish people” nor the ex- 
istence of a world Jewish problem; it conceded that such a 
problem may exist in certain countries, in which case it re- 
mained the responsibility of the local section of the Comin- 
tern. Antisemitism was officially regarded by the Comintern 
as a counterrevolutionary phenomenon, emanating from the 
dissolution of the petite bourgeoisie and providing a breeding 
ground for fascism. Its principal danger was that it diverted 
the attention of the proletariat from the class struggle, and it 
would disappear as a matter of course as soon as socialism 
triumphed over fascism and capitalism. There was hardly any 
mention of antisemitism at the Comintern congresses, the ple- 
nary sessions of its Executive Committee, and in its press. 
From the very beginning, however, the Comintern was 
forced to deal with the issue of its relations with the Jewish 
workers movement, which was itself a kind of miniature inter- 
national. The Poalei Zion had its World Union, and the Bund, 
although lacking a world organization of its own, wielded great 
influence among Jewish workers’ organizations in Europe and 
America. The Jewish workers’ movement in prerevolution- 
ary Russia had also exerted ideological influence upon Jew- 
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ish workers in other countries, and even upon Jewish groups 
that did not belong to the working class. Moreover, the Jewish 
workers’ movement had intricate ties with general workers’ 
organizations and with the international workers’ movement, 
and it had in its ranks many experienced revolutionaries. But 
the rigid principles of organizational structure made any or- 
ganized Jewish participation in the Comintern impossible. Ef- 
forts made by Communist-oriented groups of the Bund (the 
Kombund) to join the Comintern as an organization ended 
in failure, as did similar attempts made by the Polish Bund. 
The left wing of Poalei Zion, which, unlike the Bund, had not 
been involved in the prerevolutionary struggle between Men- 
sheviks and Bolsheviks, made even more determined efforts 
to be accepted by the Comintern; but in 1920, after prolonged 
negotiations, the Comintern rejected a proposal to create a 
Jewish section within the Comintern that would consist of all 
Communist bodies active among the Jewish proletariat (the 
Yevsektsiya, Kombund, and the Communist Poalei Zion). An- 
other proposal, made after the second congress of the Comin- 
tern, which provided for the World Union of Poalei Zion to 
be accepted as a member of the Comintern while its branches 
would be permitted to form Jewish sections of the respective 
Communist parties and would retain a degree of autonomy 
in matters affecting the specific needs of the Jewish masses, 
was also rejected. The Comintern was ready to concede the 
creation of Jewish sections of local Communist parties, but 
was not prepared to accept the continued existence of a Jew- 
ish world union. In 1921 the executive council of the Comin- 
tern announced the formation of a bureau of Jewish affairs to 
direct Comintern propaganda among Jewish workers all over 
the world; however, nothing further was ever heard about the 
realization of this plan. 

Another major Jewish issue confronting the Comintern 
was that of its attitude toward Zionism and the Jewish settle- 
ment in Palestine. The second congress of the Comintern 
(1920) denounced Zionism, which “by its claim to a Jewish 
state in Palestine, where Jewish workers form only a small mi- 
nority, actually delivers the Arab workers to Britain for exploi- 
tation.” The executive committee (August 1921) further elabo- 
rated upon this denunciation of Zionism by branding the idea 
of concentrating the Jewish masses in Palestine as “utopist and 
reformist,” an idea “that leads directly to counterrevolution- 
ary results, aiming as it does at settlement in Palestine, which 
eventually will only serve to strengthen British imperialism 
there” Throughout its existence, the Comintern adhered to 
this stand, instructing its Palestine section, as well as all Jew- 
ish Communists in other countries, accordingly. In the mid- 
19208, however, the Communist Trade Union International 
(the “Profintern”) made an unsuccessful attempt to establish 
ties with the Left Poalei Zion in Palestine. 

Though the Comintern did not arrive at an official defi- 
nition of Jewish group identity, its general approach was ex- 
pressed in the early 1930s in a widely distributed book written 
by a Jew, Otto Heller, Der Untergang des Judentums (1931). Its 
thesis was that West European Jewry was doomed to disappear 
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as a result of its emancipation, the decline of religion, mixed 
marriages, and assimilation, and the loss of the special social 
functions that it had previously fulfilled in European society. 
A similar process was taking place in the western hemisphere 
countries to which many Jews had emigrated. In Eastern Eu- 
rope, on the other hand, the Jews had retained certain national 
characteristics, and their ultimate fate was still in the balance. 
In the Soviet Union, they were recognized as a nationality; 
whether they would utilize the opportunity offered them by 
the Socialist regime to preserve their national existence and 
even advance from the status of nationality to that of a nation, 
with its own territory, was completely dependent on their de- 
sire to do so. Even in the Soviet Union, however, at least par- 
tial assimilation was an irresistible trend. 

During the 1930s, until June 1941, the Communist par- 
ties everywhere, including Palestine, adhered strictly to the 
Soviet line - from its anti-Nazi stand during the Popular 
Front period to its denunciation of the Western powers and 
their “imperialist” war against Nazi Germany during the So- 
viet-German rapprochement (1939-41). The mental strain in- 
volved in Soviet-Nazi friendship and cooperation, particularly 
for Jewish Communists, vanished with the German attack on 
the Soviet Union and the latter’s anti-Nazi alliance with the 
Western democracies. 


IN POLAND. Communism among the Jews in Poland was of 
particular importance. During the early 1930s in the area in- 
habited by ethnic Poles (i.e., excluding the areas populated by 
Ukrainians and Belorussians), Jews accounted for 22 to 26% 
of the membership of the Communist Party. In the Comin- 
tern, the Polish Communist Party occupied a special place, 
being the oldest member party and providing a large share of 
its functionaries. Its special role was also related to Poland’s 
geographical situation between the Soviet Union and Ger- 
many - the latter at that time being the major strategic objec- 
tive of the Comintern’s activities. 

The Polish Communist Party (kPP) was founded at the 
end of 1918 by the merger of the Social Democratic Party of 
Poland and Lithuania (spKPiL) and the Polish Socialist Party 
(pps)-Left. Each of the two components had its own tradition 
of dealing with Jewish affairs. There was a large number of 
Jews in the leadership of the spKPiL (among them Rosa *Lux- 
emburg), but the party advocated full assimilation for Jews 
and even failed to take a strong stand against antisemitism. 
This attitude did not change during the first few years of the 
Polish republic; in spite of pogroms, antisemitic campaigns, 
and a special resolution adopted by it, the party remained 
rather indifferent to antisemitism, so much so that Comin- 
tern leaders, such as Radek and Zinoviev, found it necessary 
to draw the KpP’s attention to this state of affairs. At its second 
congress (1923), 30% of the delegates were Jews, but of these, 
two-thirds described themselves as “Poles of Jewish descent.” 
In the period 1919-22, groups (such as Kombund) and indi- 
viduals who had previously belonged to Jewish workers’ par- 
ties joined the Kpp and took up important posts in it; some of 
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them left their imprint upon the party’s activities among the 
Jews. They included former Poalei Zion members, such as S. 
Amsterdam-Henrikowsky, Gershon Dua-Bogen, S. Zakhari- 
ash, and A. Lewartowsky; ex-members of the “Fareynikte,” 
such as Jacob Gordin and P. Bokshorn (later also Gutman-Ze- 
likowicz); and from the Bund, A. Minc and A. Plug. Eventually 
the struggle against antisemitism came to play an important 
role in the activities of the Kpp. It did not follow the spKPiL 
tradition, and called even for national rights for the Jewish 
minority, equal opportunities for cultural development, equal 
rights for Yiddish in the administration and the courts, and 
the establishment of secular Yiddish-language schools. The 
party's activities among the Jews were in the hands of special 
“sections, “bureaus,” or “groups,” the autonomy of which re- 
mained a controversial issue throughout their existence. The 
staff of these Jewish “sections” participated in the incessant 
internal struggle that marked the kpp; when the party line so 
demanded, these Jewish functionaries fought bitterly against 
the Bund, the Zionist movement, and He-Halutz. A consid- 
erable number of Yiddish periodicals, ostensibly non-Com- 
munist, were in reality published by the illegal kpp, and for 
a while, during the 1930s, even a daily (Der Fraynd). A large 
group of Jewish writers and cultural personalities was affili- 
ated with the KpP or linked with its periodicals. In the period 
1935-37, the party made strenuous efforts to induce various 
political groups (among them its political rivals) to join in a 
common struggle against fascism and antisemitism. 


[Moshe Mishkinsky] 


IN THE UNITED STATES. In the United States, the Bolshe- 
vik Revolution led to factional disputes within the two main 
left-wing parties in existence in 1917, the Socialist Party and 
the Socialist Labor Party, which had significant Jewish mem- 
berships, and also within the Industrial Workers of the World 
(Iww). Some of the more moderate Jewish socialist and labor 
leaders, such as A. Lessin, A. *Cahan, J.B. *Salutzky, B.Z. 
*Hoffman-Zivion, and H. Rogoff, temporarily sided with the 
Bolsheviks after the October Revolution, in part because the 
alternative to Bolshevism was the violently antisemitic “white” 
counterrevolution, but soon adopted a firm anti-Communist 
stand. Other Jewish socialists threw their lot in permanently 
with the Communists. As a result of the first split in the Jew- 
ish Socialist Federation, a Jewish Federation of the Commu- 
nist Party was founded under the leadership of A. Bittelman 
(October 1919). In 1921 the Jewish Socialist Federation seceded 
from the Socialist Party and a Jewish federation of the Com- 
munist-sponsored “Workers’ Party” came into being (1922). 
In the same year a Yiddish Communist newspaper, *Freiheit, 
made its appearance, edited by M. *Olgin and S. Epstein, two 
former members of the Bund. Certain socialist leaders who 
were steeped in Jewish culture, such as M. *Vinchevsky and 
K. *Marmor, also lent their support to Communism, largely 
because of their belief in the prospects of a national Yiddish 
culture developing in the Soviet Union. There was also con- 
siderable Communist influence in trade unions with large 
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Jewish memberships. Many of the Yiddish schools founded 
by the *Workmen’s Circle were transferred to Communist 
sponsorship, and in 1929 Jewish Communists founded the 
International Workers’ Order. It is estimated that in the 1920s 
as much as 15% of the American Communist Party’s member- 
ship was Jewish, and the percentage of Jews among the Party 
leadership was undoubtedly higher. Unemployed or economi- 
cally marginal Jews, especially in such professions as teaching 
and social work, and in the fur industry and some sectors of 
the garment trade, were powerfully attracted by Communist 
ideals and the widely propagandized achievements of Soviet 
Russia. Jewish membership fell off slightly as a result of Com- 
munist support of the Palestinian Arabs against Jews in the 
riots of 1929. During the Depression, Communist influence 
was again on the rise and could claim many sympathizers and 
“fellow travelers” among the American Jewish academic youth 
and intelligentsia. A further rise came in the mid-1930s, when 
the Nazis came to power in Germany and the Soviet Union 
adopted the Popular Front policy. It was at this time that the 
Yiddisher Kultur Farband (y1KUF) was founded by Commu- 
nists in the United States. In the late 1930s the Moscow tri- 
als and the acceptance by the American Communist Party of 
the Soviet-Nazi rapprochement (1939-41) resulted again in a 
sharp drop in Communist influence among American Jews, 
which was only partly reversed by the events of World War 11. 
Postwar revelations of Stalinist atrocities and systematic So- 
viet antisemitism permanently put an end to Communism 
as a serious force in American Jewish life. Fears that the trial 
and execution of the Communists Julius and Ethel Rosenberg 
for espionage would tempt the anti-Communist right in the 
United States to adopt a platform of antisemitism proved un- 
founded. The list of Jews who played a prominent role in the 
leadership and factional infighting of the American Commu- 
nist Party from its inception is a long one and includes such 
figures as Israel *Amter, Max *Bedacht, Benjamin *Gitlow, Jay 
*Lovestone, Jacob *Stachel, William Weinstone, and Alexan- 
der Trachtenberg. Many American Jewish authors and intel- 
lectuals, some of whom later publicly recanted, were active in 
editing Communist publications and spreading party propa- 
ganda in the 1920s, 1930s, and even later, among them Michael 
*Gold, Howard *Fast, and Bertram *Wolfe. 


After World War 11 

Although the newly established Communist regimes of East- 
ern Europe after World War 11 followed the Soviet line on the 
Jewish question and the policy toward Israel, there existed 
some fundamental differences. Most of them permitted the 
Jews to establish countrywide frameworks for religious and 
cultural activities, primarily in Yiddish (see *Poland, *Ro- 
mania, *Hungary, *Czechoslovakia, and *Bulgaria). But, as a 
rule, the recognition of the Jews as a national minority was 
not based upon their obligatory individual registration as 
members of the Jewish “nationality” on identity documents 
(as in the Soviet Union), and Jews were able to describe them- 
selves either as Jews or as belonging to the respective majority 
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people; in theory, at least, they had the option of national as- 
similation. Jewish cultural institutions, whose Soviet counter- 
parts had been liquidated in Stalin's time, continued to func- 
tion, as, e.g., Yiddish theaters (in Poland and Romania), the 
Jewish Historical Institute in Warsaw, and a similar institute 
in Budapest. At one period or other, most of these countries 
permitted large numbers of Jews to migrate to Israel, in spite 
of the different Soviet policy in this respect. 

Communist parties outside the Soviet bloc, including 
their Jewish sections and Jewish press, reflected the policy of 
the Soviet Union toward the Jews. In the last years of Stalin's 
rule, when every trace of Jewish culture and Jewish institu- 
tions had been obliterated in the Soviet Union, they tried to 
obscure the truth of the situation and even defended the So- 
viet Union against attacks by Jewish leaders and organizations 
against the anti-Jewish policy of 1952-53. A radical change oc- 
curred after the 20" congress of the Soviet Communist Party 
in February 1956, when Stalin’s crimes were for the first time 
revealed in the Soviet Union, although the anti-Jewish element 
in these crimes continued to be ignored and suppressed. The 
first shock came with the publication (in the New York Jew- 
ish Forward) of news of the judicial murder of 26 outstand- 
ing Soviet Jewish writers and poets on Aug. 12, 1952. A great 
stir was caused in the entire Jewish world by an editorial that 
appeared in the Warsaw Communist newspaper, Folkshtime, 
in April 1956 headlined “Our Sorrow and Our Comfort.” The 
article contained a detailed report of the process by which Jew- 
ish culture in the Soviet Union, its bearers, and institutions, 
had been liquidated, a process that had commenced in the 
1930s and had reached its tragic culmination in the last years 
of Stalin’s life. The article expressed the hope that this process 
would be reversed and Jewish culture and cultural institutions 
would enter a period of revival. 

A storm of indignation swept the Communist move- 
ment in the West, especially among Jewish Communists. In 
Canada, the veteran Communist leader J.B. Salsberg pub- 
lished a series of articles in the Communist press that con- 
tained a report on the meetings of a delegation of the Cana- 
dian Communist Party, headed by him, with Khrushchev in 
Moscow in 1957 at which the Soviet leader’s antisemitic in- 
clinations had been clearly indicated. Salsberg seceded from 
the Communist Party, and many Jews and non-Jews followed 
his example. In Britain, another veteran Jewish Communist, 
Hyman *Levy, published a pamphlet entitled Jews and the Na- 
tional Question (1958), in which he denounced Soviet policy 
toward the Jews after an extensive visit to the Soviet Union 
and talks with Soviet leaders. He was promptly expelled from 
the party. In the United States, Howard Fast left the Commu- 
nist Party under similar circumstances, stressing the Jewish 
aspect of his decision in The Naked God (1957); so did sev- 
eral members of the editorial staff of the Daily Worker (which 
thereupon turned into a weekly). In Latin America, sizable 
groups of Jews left the party and embarked upon the publi- 
cation of their own organs (called, e.g., Mir Viln Lebn, “We 
Want to Live”) expressing their opposition to Soviet policy 
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of forced assimilation of Jews and destruction of Jewish cul- 
ture and institutions; eventually, most of them joined Zionist 
Socialist parties. In non-Jewish Communist publications, 
such as L'Unitd in Italy, and theoretical Communist journals 
in Britain, Australia, and other countries, the Soviet Union 
also received severe criticism of its discriminatory policy to- 
ward the Jews. In 1963, when Kichko’s antisemitic book was 
published in Kiev, almost the entire Communist press in the 
West joined in a sharp protest, and the central committee of 
the Soviet Communist Party found itself obliged to disasso- 
ciate itself publicly from the book. 

Far-reaching changes also took place after the Six-Day 
War (1967), when the Soviet Union launched a worldwide 
campaign against “international Zionism” marked by vio- 
lently antisemitic overtones. The Communist Party in Israel 
(see below) split into a pro-Israel and pro-Arab faction (Maki 
and Rakah, respectively); a similar split, which in most cases 
did not, however, extend to organizational separation but con- 
fined itself to differences of political attitude, also occurred in 
several Communist parties elsewhere. In New York, the Morn- 
ing Freiheit adopted a stand akin to that of Maki (which con- 
sidered that in the Six-Day War Israel defended its freedom 
and existence), while The Daily World followed the anti-Israel 
line. In France, L’Humanité took a sharp anti-Israel stand, and 
reasserted the old Communist call to the Jews to assimilate 
to their host nations (editorial published on March 26, 1970), 
while the Naye Prese, the Communist Yiddish daily in Paris, 
was much more moderate in its attitude toward Israel and 
continued to affirm the Jewish right to an independent na- 
tional culture. The “Jewish crisis” in the international Com- 
munist camp was further exacerbated by the events that took 
place in Czechoslovakia in 1968, and even more by the strin- 
gent antisemitic policy in Poland from March 1968, which 
was accompanied by what amounted to the expulsion of vet- 
eran Jewish Communists from the country. Adherence to the 
Communist Party and the affirmation of a positive Judaism of 
any kind had become mutually exclusive. With the collapse 
of Communism in Eastern Europe in the early 1990s, Jewish 
affiliation virtually ended, as only diehards remained associ- 
ated with the small political groupings that clung to the old 
ideology under altered names. 


[Moshe Mishkinsky] 


IN EREZ ISRAEL. A Communist group first appeared in Pal- 
estine during 1919, within the extreme left Mifleget Po'alim 
Sozialistim (mps), “Socialist Workers’ Party,’ but it soon dis- 
integrated. Under the British Mandate the Communist Party 
was outlawed. In 1921 the Palestine Communist Party was 
organized illegally, by a combination of extreme left splinter 
groups, and affiliated with the Comintern in 1924. Its entire 
history was a series of internal splits and secessions, as well as 
conflicts with Zionism and the British authorities. Its course 
was always clouded by alternating Jewish-Arab cooperation 
and friction within the Party. 

From 1924 onward, on Comintern orders, efforts were 
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made to “Arabize” the Party, the argument being that the 
country would always remain Arab, since Zionism was at best 
utopian, and at worst a servant to British imperialism. Jew- 
ish leaders were ousted, but attempts made to recruit Arabs 
proved largely unsuccessful; the richer Arabs were averse to 
Communism, while others, if at all politically minded, favored 
Arab nationalism. Although sympathy with the Russian Octo- 
ber Revolution was widespread in the Palestine labor move- 
ment, during the 1920s only a splinter group of the *Gedud 
ha-Avodah broke with Zionism and eventually migrated to the 
Soviet Union. From 1936 to 1939 the Party openly supported 
the Arab revolt, including the anti-Jewish terrorism. Still, in 
1939 the Party was quite isolated from the Arabs, while its 
support of the Ribbentrop-Molotov agreement jolted the re- 
maining Jewish members. From 1939 it operated in separate 
Jewish and Arab groups. 

Further splits occurred over the Soviet Union's support of 
a Jewish state in 1948, when some of the Arab members of the 
party were against the Soviet Union's vote for partition. After 
the establishment of the State of Israel, the Party reunited un- 
der the name of “Maki” (Miflagah Komunistit Yisreelit- “Israel 
Communist Party”). It operated legally, but, as an anti-Zionist 
party in a Zionist state, its influence was negligible. Its follow- 
ing among Jews rose in the 1950s, when mass immigration 
caused economic hardship and when a leftist splinter group 
of *Mapam, led by Moshe *Sneh, joined Maki; but it dwindled 
again with the prosperity of the 1960s. Although the party al- 
ways looked for support among Israel’s Arabs, it intensified 
its appeals to the Arabs in this period. In each election to the 
Knesset, Maki received greater support, proportionally, from 
Arabs than from Jews, e.g., in 1961 about half of Maki’s 42,111 
votes came from Israel Arabs, who then constituted only a 
ninth of the population. Some of the Arabs voted Commu- 
nist in response to Soviet support of Arab nationalism, while, 
for precisely the same reason, many Jews refrained from sup- 
porting the Party. Tensions on this point were the main cause 
of the rift in Maki, generally on Jewish-Arab lines, which oc- 
curred in the summer of 1965. The Arab-led faction formed 
the New Communist List (Reshimah Komunistit Hadashah, 
or Rakah), with a more extreme anti-government attitude and 
complete obedience to Moscow. 

At first the Soviet Union tended to endorse Maki and 
Rakah, but after the 1967 Six-Day War it recognized Rakah 
only. After the split Maki took a line increasingly independent 
of Moscow in all matters pertaining to Israel-Arab relations, 
reflecting the fundamental Jewish nationalism of its member- 
ship. This became more pronounced after the Six-Day War, 
when Maki openly criticized Moscow’s anti-Israel attitude and 
largely endorsed Israel government acts and policy. At its con- 
ference in 1968 Maki adopted a program which included not 
only pro-Israel plans but also, for the first time, a recognition 
that every Jew, even in a Socialist country, should be allowed 
to choose among assimilation, Jewish cultural life, or migra- 
tion to Israel. Some Communist parties abroad, mainly in the 
West, but also that of Romania, continued to maintain “frater- 
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nal” relations with Maki, in spite of Moscow’s denunciations 
of Maki’s “chauvinism.” 

Although membership statistics were not publicized, 
the party would appear to have had close to 5,000 members 
in the 1950s and about 3,000 in the early 1960s. In 1961, ac- 
cording to the report of Maki’s congress, 74.3% were Jews and 
25.7% Arabs; 83.8% had joined after 1948 and 27% after 1957, 
an indication of the rapid turnover among the rank and file. 
The leadership, which had changed often in pre-state days, 
remained fairly constant from 1948 until the 1965 rift. In the 
late 1960s the Jewish leaders of Maki were Shemuel Mikunis 
and Moshe *Sneh, while Meir Wilner and the Arabs Tawfiq 
Toubi and Emil Habibi headed Rakah. All five were Knesset 
members at one time or another. 

The party always stressed continuous, often strident, 
propaganda. Many joined the v (Victory) League after June 
1941, and later, the various friendship societies with the Soviet 
Union, several of which were front organizations. The Party’s 
written propaganda increased before elections, and it main- 
tained a continuous flow of newspapers and periodicals in 
Hebrew (Kol ha-Am (“Voice of the People”)), Arabic, French, 
Polish, Romanian, Hungarian, Bulgarian, and Yiddish. After 
the 1965 split, both Communist parties continued publishing 
in Hebrew and Arabic, with Maki publishing in other lan- 
guages, to reach new Jewish immigrants. After winning just 
one seat in the 1969 Knesset elections, Maki was transformed 
into Moked under Meir *Pa’il in the early 1970s and effectively 
vanished from the political map. Rakah changed its name to 
Hadash (Hazit Demokratit le-Shalom u-le-Shivyon, “Demo- 
cratic Front for Peace and Equality”) before the 1977 Knes- 
set elections, joined now by Jewish leftists, and was able to 
maintain a Knesset faction of 3-5 members into the 21°t cen- 
tury as a nationalist Arab party, despite the disintegration of 
the Communist Bloc. 

[Jacob M. Landau] 
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COMMUNITY, the designation of Jewish social units, used 
for the Hebrew terms edah, kehillah, and kahal. Ideally the 
community denoted the “Holy Community” (Kehillah Ke- 
doshah), the nucleus of Jewish local cohesion and leadership 
in towns and smaller settlements. Particularly after the loss 
of independence, as the Jews became predominantly town 
dwellers, the community became more developed and cen- 
tral to Jewish society and history. From the Middle Ages on 
the community was a “Jewish city,’ parallel to and within the 
Christian and Muslim ones. 

This entry is arranged according to the following out- 
line: 


ANTIQUITY 
MIDDLE AGES 
Character and Structures 
Functions and Duties 
Individual Centers 
THE MUSLIM CALIPHATE IN THE EAST 
THE MUSLIM COUNTRIES IN THE WEST (EGYPT AND 
MAGHREB) 
LATER DEVELOPMENTS IN NORTH AFRICA 
THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE 
WESTERN EUROPE 
SPAIN AND RESETTLEMENT COUNTRIES 
EASTERN EUROPE 
MODERN VARIATIONS 
Introduction 
Western Europe 
Central Europe 
Eastern Europe 
Developments in North Africa from the 19 Century 
United States 
Latin America 
COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION SINCE WORLD WAR II 
Introduction 
Community Structure in a Voluntaristic Environment 
Community and Polity 


ANTIQUITY 


While the central and centralistic institutions of *kingship, 
*patriarchs, *prophets, *Temple, *tribe, and academies pre- 
dominated - each in its time and its own way - there is only 
occasional mention of local leadership among the Jews. How- 
ever, in *Shechem it was apparently the Baalei Shekhem who 
ruled the town, determining its enemies and friends (Judg. 
9, passim). King *Ahab had to turn to “the elders and nobles, 
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which are of his town, who sit with Naboth” (1 Kings 21:8) and 
they passed judgment on Naboth (ibid. 11-13). It would seem 
that this local leadership, which combined preeminence in the 
town with noble family descent, was a central element in the 
life of the exiles in *Babylon. For more on community struc- 
ture in the Bible see *Congregation (Assembly). The Book of 
*Judith tells of local self-government in the town of Bethulia 
in the days of Persian influence. The town was led by three 
men (ibid. 26) who had judicial power and the right to lead 
the defense of the city. 

Later, under the Ptolemaic and Seleucid rule and influ- 
ence, Hellenistic institutions began to shape local social life. 
In the Second Temple period the *Sanhedrin had the function 
of municipal council of the holy city, Jerusalem, as well as its 
more central functions in national life. From its foundation 
*Tiberias was a city with a decisive Jewish majority, structured 
and organized on the model of the Greek polis, with a city 
council and popular assemblies which sometimes met in the 
synagogue. At the head of the executive branch stood the ar- 
chon and supervision of economic life was in the hands of the 
agoranomos. In the Hellenistic-Roman Diaspora the element 
of *autonomy granted by the non-Jewish sovereigns became a 
basic constitutive element in the life of the Jewish community, 
remaining central to it throughout centuries of Jewish history. 
In *Alexandria, Egypt, there existed a large Jewish community, 
which did not however embrace all the Jews living within the 
city; the synagogue became a center of communal leader- 
ship and at the same time a focal point for the emergence of 
a separate synagogue-community, existing alongside similar 
synagogue-communities within the same city. 

By Ptolemaic times the Jews in Alexandria were already 
organized as a politeuma (noXitevua), one of a number of 
such administrative (non-Jewish) units in the city. At the 
head of the Alexandria community at first were the elders. In 
the beginning of Roman rule, the leadership of the Alexan- 
dria community was in the hands of an ethnarch; later, in the 
days of Augustus, the main leadership passed to the council 
of elders (gerousia), which had scores of members. The Ber- 
enice (*Benghazi) community in Cyrenaica had nine archons 
at the head of its politeuma. The Rome community seems to 
have been divided up, and organized in and around the syna- 
gogues. In Rome, as in other communities of the empire, there 
were titles like pater synagogae, archisynagogus, even mater 
or pateressa synagogae, and to a great degree such titles had 
become formal, hereditary, and empty. An imperial order to 
the *Cologne community of 321 is addressed “to the priests 
[hierei], to the heads of the synagogues [archisynagogi], to 
the fathers of synagogues [patres synagogarum];’ thus show- 
ing that even in a distant community a wide variety of titles, 
some of a priestly nature, existed side by side. 

Synagogue inscriptions and tombstones attest the im- 
portance attached to synagogue-community leadership. Up 
to the fifth century the patriarchs supervised and instructed 
this network of communities in the Roman Empire through 
sages (apostoloi). The epistles of *Paul are in a sense evidence 
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of the strength and cohesion of synagogue-community life 
and discipline. The nascent organization of the underground 
Christian Church was modeled to a considerable degree on 
this Jewish community life and organization. Fast-day cer- 
emonies show clear signs of local organization and sense of 
identity. Sectarian organizational life, like that of the *Essenes 
or the *Qumran group, reveals the tendency to create a closed 
community structure and life on principles very similar to 
those of the holy synagogue-community. 

Some methods of communal organization - based on au- 
tonomy, the synagogue as the local center, and the synagogue 
as a separate communal unit within the locality - and some of 
the titles (in particular the Hebrew ones like Tuvei ha-Ir) were 
carried over into medieval and modern times. 


[Haim Hillel Ben-Sasson] 


MIDDLE AGES 


Organized local communities functioning in Babylonia were 
highly centralized under the control of the geonim and exi- 
larchs from approximately the eighth to the eleventh centuries. 
However, there are many indications that local autonomy was 
stronger and more active than these centralist institutions. The 
breakup in centralized authority and the growth of new pat- 
terns formed under conditions created by the emerging cities 
and states, in Christian Europe in particular, brought the lo- 
cal community more and more into the foreground. External 
and internal factors provided the dynamic force leading to self- 
perpetuation; among the former were collective responsibility 
for taxes (royal or seignorial) and ecclesiastical privileges, and 
the corporate organization of society in general. The inner co- 
hesive forces were equally potent, if not more so. First there 
were the ancient traditions of Jewish group life as expressed in 
a variety of institutions; most powerful of these was the hala- 
khah, the firm rule of religious law. Of paramount importance 
was the sovereign right of each kehillah to adopt its own fun- 
damental communal law as formulated in *takkanot. The ke- 
hillah retained its links with the Jews in the Diaspora as a whole 
through its adherence to tradition and law and shared messi- 
anic hope. Probably economic concerns of Jewish artisans and 
merchants constituted powerful common interests, yet the pre- 
dominant binding forces were religious and cultural. 


Character and Structures 

Up to the expulsion from Spain (1492) the pattern of only 
one community board, or kahal, prevailed. It was only in the 
period of resettlement after the expulsion from Spain and in 
the modern period that the pattern of a community centered 
on its own particular synagogue reemerged strongly in many 
areas and splintered the original community. From the begin- 
ning of the 12" century, Western European civic tendencies 
began to penetrate the life and thought of the adjacent Jewish 
communities, which attempted to close their doors to new- 
comers (see *herem ha-yishuv). Membership in a community 
was acquired by birth or granted by formal admission. In ex- 
treme cases failure to submit to communal discipline could 
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lead to expulsion. These tendencies clashed with the feeling 
of Jewish solidarity and belief that charity should extend be- 
yond the city walls. As in the gentile city, in the Jewish com- 
munity too there was a patrician tendency to limit election 
rights and - through various election clauses — to make the 
ruling circle a closed and self-perpetuating one. Membership 
of this ruling class depended on riches, learning, and patri- 
cian descent, in most cases a combination of all three. This 
oligarchic system was much more pronounced in the commu- 
nities of Christian Spain until the expulsion, than in those of 
northern France or Germany. From time to time pronounced 
popular dissatisfaction led to reforms in election and tax-as- 
sessment methods and community institutions and structures. 
Different types of voting procedure were employed at meetings 
and there were rarely secret and fair elections. Some officers, 
such as judges and charity wardens, were chosen by direct 
ballot, but the indirect ballot, whereby some half dozen un- 
related electors (borerim) were drawn by lot, was most popu- 
lar. They constituted the electoral college which proceeded to 
select the major officers. 

In a very small community a single officer managed af- 
fairs. The larger communities had many more elders, who went 
by a large variety of titles in the vernacular or in Hebrew, such 
as chiefs (rashim), aldermen (*parnasim), best men (tovim), 
trustees (neemanim), supervisors (*gabba’im), and many oth- 
ers. Special officers acted as tax assessors (shamma’im), tax 
collectors (gabbaei ha-mas), morality boards (*berurei av- 
erah), diplomatic spokesmen (*shtadlanim), supervisors of 
the synagogue, of communal schools, charities, weights and 
measures, and a host of others. The chief officers were some- 
times “elder of the month” (parnas ha-hodesh) in rotation. 
In Germany, Moravia, and western Hungary this parnas ha- 
hodesh was subject to the control of an executive committee; 
in Poland and Lithuania he later had full authority to act on 
his own. The community board was called kahal. The shtadlan, 
who represented an individual community, a region, or an en- 
tire country, was found in the larger cities. He was responsible 
for interceding with the authorities in defense of Jewish rights 
and in the alleviation of abuses. He had to know the language 
of the country and feel at ease with king, bishop, and court- 
ier. As the representative of a subject people in an age when 
ideas of freedom and equality were hardly understood, he did 
not fight for Jewish rights: he pleaded for them, or gained his 
point through bribery. He was either a wealthy Jew who acted 
for his people out ofa sense of civic duty, or he was an official 
who was paid handsomely for his exacting labors. 

The designation of *rabbi (rav) of the community appears 
fairly early in Western Europe. By the 12" century it was fre- 
quently used, although not then very clearly defined. Many 
rabbis subsisted on irregular incomes. For a long time learned 
laymen administered justice in some countries; judges had to 
be elected. After a long period of uncertainty, the authority 
of the rabbi gradually became established. Large communi- 
ties had rabbis who specialized as judges in civil (*dayyan) or 
ritual (moreh horaah) matters, heads of academies, or preach- 
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ers (*maggid). Other paid communal officials were the cantor 
(*hazzan), sexton (*shammash), ritual slaughterer (*shohet), 
*scribe (sofer), or recording secretary, who entered minutes 
in the *pinkas (community register or minute-book). Some 
of these communal workers possessed executive authority 
alongside the elected elders. Thus a shammash might be em- 
powered to take punitive action against a recalcitrant inhab- 
itant without first consulting the elder of the month. In some 
communities he was even charged with watching for infrac- 
tions of the ordinances. 


Functions and Duties 

The community offered religious, educational, judicial, finan- 
cial, and social welfare services to its members. It thus made 
possible a self-determined life for segregated Jewry. The cem- 
etery and the synagogue were the primary institutions in each 
community. A single dead Jew required hallowed ground and 
for that reason graveyards were often the first property to be 
acquired. Ten adult Jews could meet in any private dwell- 
ing for public worship, but they soon needed a permanent 
prayer house. No membership fees were paid; the synagogue 
largely depended on income from the sale of mitzvot, the main 
one being the honor of being called to the reading from the 
Torah. Every sizable community had several houses of prayer, 
whether communal, associational, or private, which served as 
pivots and centers of communal life (see *Synagogue and cf. 
*Bitul ha-Tamid); these maintained and supervised the abat- 
toir for ritual slaughter, a ritual bath (*mikveh), the supply of 
kosher foods, and the sale of citrons (etrogim). 

Though teaching children and adult study were the re- 
sponsibility of the individual Jew, supervision over schools and 
the provision of education for the poor were assumed by the 
community or an association. Special imposts were levied for 
educational purposes. The number of students per teacher, the 
quality of instruction, and competition among teachers were 
regulated. Schoolhouses were built, mainly for poor children 
and for higher learning. Synagogues and schools were sup- 
plied with libraries of sacred books. The adult study groups 
and the general pervasive character of educational endeavors 
maintained the Jews as the People of the Book. 

Local communities were accorded extensive jurisdiction 
and discretion. The principle of *herem bet din, the right of 
each community to final jurisdiction and its security against 
appeals to outside authorities, was established in northern 
France from the 12 century. However, appeals to outstanding 
rabbinic luminaries outside the community were not entirely 
ruled out. At first knowledgeable elders ruled in disputes; soon 
ritual, civil, and criminal law became the province of properly 
trained rabbinic judges, and court proceedings were speedy 
and efficient. Excommunication - religious, social, and eco- 
nomic ostracism - was widely applied. Capital punishment 
was inflicted on *informers in Spain and in Poland. In some 
countries execution was left to state authorities. Other penal- 
ties included expulsion, the pillory, flogging, imprisonment, 
and fines. The community was the fiscal agent of the ruler and 
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the bearer of collective responsibility for the collection of taxes 
from the Jews. It had to treat with the ruler on the type and 
amount of taxes, distribute the burden among its members ac- 
cording to its own principles, and to collect the sum. Thus it 
imposed direct and indirect taxes, import and export duties, 
tolls, and taxes in lieu of military service or forced labor. The 
prevailing method of tax collection was assessment by elected 
officials. Tax exemptions were sometimes granted by the state 
to influential individuals and some scholars and community 
officials also enjoyed tax immunity. The fiscal system worked 
tolerably well in the Middle Ages when communal controls 
were effective, but broke down with emancipation of the in- 
dividual in the modern period. 

The Jewish community regulated the socioeconomic life 
of its members. The principle of *hazakah had wide applica- 
tions in such areas as rent control, the acquired right of an 
artisan or a merchant to retain his customer (*maarifiyya), 
or the right of settlement. Lavish dress and sumptuous festivi- 
ties were strictly regulated, a rule more often observed only 
in the breach. Polygamy was combated by communal action 
until it was eradicated in Christian lands and sexual morality 
was stringently regulated: there were ordinances against mixed 
dancing, gambling, and improper family life. Communal and 
individual charity provided for the impecunious; food, money, 
clothing, and shelter were dispensed. Itinerant beggars were 
kept on the move from one community to another. The sick 
were comforted by visitation, care, and medicines. Some towns 
maintained a *hekdesh, a hospital for the ailing poor which 
only too often, as usual at the time, was unsanitary. Orphans 
and widows were provided for. “Redemption of *captives,” the 
ransoming of victims of imprisonment, captives of war or of 
pirates, was ranked first among charities. Special chests for 
relief in Erez Israel (*halukkah) were maintained. 


[Isaac Levitats] 


Individual Centers 

THE MUSLIM CALIPHATE IN THE EAST. By unanimous Jew- 
ish testimony the first caliphs were sympathetic toward the 
representatives of the supreme institutions of the Babylonian 
Jewish community. Following the stabilization of Arab rule in 
the mid-eighth century, which did not interfere with the in- 
ternal affairs of non-Muslims, a state of peaceful coexistence 
developed between the Muslim authorities and the leaders 
of the autonomous institutions of the non-Muslims, so that 
the Jews were able to reconstitute a system of self-govern- 
ment. The head of the “secular” autonomous administration 
was the *exilarch, an office originating in Parthian times and 
continuing under the Sassanids. The exilarch was of Davidic 
stock, and the office was hereditary. After a period of insta- 
bility, *Bustanai b. Haninai was recognized as exilarch during 
the rule of Omar 1 (634-44) and transmitted the office to his 
sons. The hereditary and elected representatives of Babylonian 
Jewry were charged with the administration of all taxes levied 
on Jews, with the representation of Jewry before the Muslim 
rulers, with autonomous judicial functions, the enactment of 
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communal regulations, and the supervision of the yeshivot, 
etc. The traveler *Benjamin of Tudela, who visited Baghdad 
in about 1162, gives an eyewitness account of the honor and 
splendor surrounding the exilarch Daniel b. Hisdai (1150-74) 
at the caliph’s court. He was received in official audience by 
the caliph every Thursday, when all Muslims and Jews had 
to stand before him; he sat beside the caliph while all the 
Muslim dignitaries remained on their feet. Another Jewish 
traveler, *Pethahiah of Regensburg, reports that the heads of 
the Jewish community in Mosul punished offenders even if 
the other party to the case was a Muslim (there was a Jewish 
prison in the city). Pethahiah also notes that the Jews did not 
pay taxes directly to the caliph, but paid one gold dinar per 
annum to the exilarch. When the Mongol khan Hulagu con- 
quered Baghdad (1258), he harmed neither the Jewish com- 
munity nor the exilarch, Samuel b. David. Jewish leaders of the 
House of David continued to reside in Baghdad until the days 
of Tamerlane (1401). During the decline of the Abbasid caliph- 
ate, when control was passing to the Seljuks (c. 1030), minor 
governments sprang up in Mosul, Damascus, and Aleppo; set- 
tling in these cities, scions of the families of the Babylonian 
exilarch obtained important positions which were confirmed 
by the governments. So dear to the people was the memory of 
the Davidic kingdom that the descendants of David were re- 
ceived everywhere with great honor: they were given the title 
*nasi, and their dynastic origin placed them automatically at 
the head of the community as its recognized representatives. 
This fragmentation of the exilarchate into different territorial 
units began in the 11 century. The nesi’im collected tithes, 
poll tax, and other imposts, appointed communal officials and 
judges, and sat in judgment themselves. In contrast to their 
silence about other religious communities generally, and the 
Jews in particular, Arab sources frequently mention the exi- 
larch. Alongside the “secular” autonomous administration 
was the “spiritual” administration, the *geonim, heads of the 
two famous academies of Sura and Pumbedita, who also were 
empowered to appoint dayyanim in their respective districts 
and to supervise the administration of justice. Each of the two 
Babylonian academies had a bet din gadol (“high court”) at- 
tached to it, headed by a president (av) who acted as deputy to 
the gaon and sometimes succeeded him after his death. Liti- 
gants from other countries could, by mutual consent, bring 
their cases before the geonim for an opinion. Moreover, by 
means of the responsa, the geonim exerted great influence 
over the organization, procedure, and uniformity of jurisdic- 
tion of the law courts. Characteristic of the management of 
the Jewish community in the medieval Muslim East (Baby- 
lon and its dependencies) was the bipolarity in the division 
of functions and powers between essentially central secular 
and essentially central religious and academic authorities; this 
generally persisted until the beginning of the 11" century. Af- 
terward it was not an infrequent occurrence that the secular 
head (exilarch) was called upon to lead the academy and the 
great bet din attached to it as well; but on occasion the gaon 
also assumed the functions of the exilarch. 
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THE MUSLIM COUNTRIES IN THE WEST (EGYPT AND THE 
MAGHREB). More is known about the forms of organization 
of Egyptian and North African communities, which were dif- 
ferent from those in the East. For political reasons the Fatimid 
caliphs in Egypt did not want the Jewish communities in their 
domains, which extended as far as present-day Morocco, to 
be subject to Jewish authorities outside their realm. Like the 
Umayyad rulers of Spain and part of Morocco, they therefore 
encouraged the severance of local Jewry from dependence 
on the Babylonian center. The several extant versions of let- 
ters of appointment of negidim in Egypt show that the *nag- 
id’s functions were partly similar to those of the exilarch in 
Babylonia in later times: he represented all the Jews and was 
their religious guide and judge; he drew up deeds of marriage 
and divorce and saw to it that prayers were said while facing 
Jerusalem, in contrast to Samaritan custom; and he was re- 
sponsible for the implementation of the special measures ap- 
plying to the *dhimmis (non-Muslims given protected status). 
Among the best-known negidim were the descendants of Mai- 
monides — five generations in all - who were the government 
appointed secular leaders of Jewry in Egypt and its dependen- 
cies, and, at the same time, spiritual leaders consulted on all 
matters of religion and law. The Egyptian negidim were also 
in charge of the fairly large Karaite and Samaritan communi- 
ties. Palestinian and Syrian Jewry was headed by a local nagid, 
subordinate to the nagid in Cairo, whose deputy he was and 
without whose permission he could not be appointed. Apart 
from the nagid, two other functionaries represented the com- 
munity: the minister (hazzan) and the prayer leader (sheliah 
zibbur). The office of nagid existed in Egypt until the Turkish 
conquest in 1517. A special situation prevailed in Egypt un- 
der Ottoman rule, when the nagid was appointed and sent to 
Cairo by the government authorities in Constantinople. In the 
middle of the 16" century, after 30 years of Ottoman rule, the 
rabbi of the Egyptian community excommunicated the nagid 
for having slighted him; the nagid complained to the Muslim 
governor, which shows that he was not empowered to anath- 
ematize him, but the dispute ended with the expulsion of the 
nagid from Egypt. Sambari, the 17'-century Egyptian chroni- 
cler, concludes: “From that day onward, he [the Muslim ruler] 
made it a law in Israel that no Jew who came from Konstantina 
[Constantinople] should be called nagid, but that he should be 
called chelebi; and this has been the law for Israel to this day” 
(Sambari, in Neubauer, Chronicles, vol. 1, pp. 116-7). Later 
sources indicate that the titles chelebi, bazirgyan, and mu‘allim, 
still in use in early 19*"-century Constantinople, were given to 
a prominent Jew who performed the function of official inter- 
cessor by virtue of his position in the financial and economic 
administration of the Egyptian rulers. Jewish dragomans in 
seaport towns similarly had influence with the authorities and 
used it for the benefit of their coreligionists. 


LATER DEVELOPMENTS IN NORTH AFRICA. From the 16 


century onward, regulations, chronicles of Fez and responsa 
written by the rabbinical authorities of Morocco mention 
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the nagid, Jewry’s official representative and spokesman at 
the court of the ruler. The nagid was probably chosen by the 
ruler, by agreement with the Jews, from among the persons 
who had dealings with the court. The office was frequently he- 
reditary. Beside the nagid in Fez (or sometimes in Marrakesh, 
the original capital of the Sa‘di’s), there was a nagid in Meknés 
during the reign of Maulay Isma‘ll, who rebuilt the city and 
made it his capital. Other negidim resided at Sefrou and Sale. 
Sefrou was chosen as the seat of the nagid because it was close 
to Fez, where activities were frequently suspended because of 
the many disturbances which occurred there. The nagid in Sale 
(Rabat) was probably Jewry’s representative to the indepen- 
dent sheikhs and pirates in control there. Presumably there 
were negidim in other cities as well. In addition to the nagid, 
there were usually seven notables (tuvei ha-ir) concerned with 
the manifold needs of the community. Regulations required 
the consent of the rabbinical courts and the entire community. 
Although the influence of the refugees expelled from Spain 
is usually evident, there were certain changes resulting from 
political conditions and from the need to establish a system 
which was also acceptable to the veteran Jewish residents. 
The autocratic status of the dey of Algeria affected the 
position of the *muqaddim, the Jewish representative at his 
court. In Spain, before the expulsion, this title was borne by 
a member of the community’s leadership, and it seems that 
in Algeria, too, there were at first several muqaddimiin who 
looked after the affairs of the community; they are mentioned 
in a sharia document of the early 18t* century in connection 
with the purchase of land for a cemetery. In 1735 a change was 
introduced in the leadership of the community, and from then 
onward increasing reference is made to the muqaddim as the 
community’s sole representative before the dey. Henceforth, 
the position became a monopoly of two or three families: 
*Bouchara, *Busnach and *Bacri (who were related), and the 
famous *Duran family. Their activities at the dey’s court were 
internationally noted, especially from the early 19"* century 
onward. After the conquest of Algeria by the French in 1830, 
one of the military administration’s principal measures with 
respect to the Jews was the curtailment of the powers of their 
communal courts. This was done systematically by several de- 
crees, issued between 1830 and 1842, which gradually restricted 
their jurisdiction in matrimonial matters to the holding of 
merely symbolic ceremonies and the offering of advice and 
written opinions; most matters were transferred to the juris- 
diction of the French civil courts. The French policy makers 
were assisted in their efforts by the influence, encouragement, 
and cooperation of the leaders of Jewish religious institutions 
in France and French-Jewish citizens who settled in Algeria. 
Throughout the French era, until they regained full indepen- 
dence in 1962, Algerian Muslims jealously guarded their posi- 
tion as an autonomous community, not subject to French law 
in matters of personal status. The fate of the muqaddim, de- 
scribed by Christian writers as “king of the Jews,’ was similar 
to that of the rabbinical courts. On Nov. 16, 1830, Jacob Bacri 
was appointed muqqadim and empowered to supervise all 
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Jews in town, execute judgments, and collect taxes. In the fol- 
lowing year he was given three advisers, and after him Aaron 
Muvatti was appointed head of the Jews. However, after five 
years the title of the muqaddim was changed to deputy mayor 
for Jewish affairs; he became a French official, drawing a sal- 
ary from the government. 

The head of Tunisian Jewry, known as the qa’id, was in a 
very strong position, since as tax collector and toll gatherer - 
and, in the capital Tunis, treasurer as well — he played an im- 
portant part in the bey’s administration. H.J.D. Azulai, in his 
Ma‘agal Tov (1921-34), gives some idea of the wealth, prestige, 
and autocratic ways of the qd@id Joshua Tantji. Some of the 
other qd@’ids he mentions belong to the class which ruled su- 
preme in both religious and wordly affairs of the community. 
The dependence of the office of the qa’id on the bey some- 
times resulted in its becoming hereditary. Mutually indepen- 
dent sources attest that the powers of the qdid as head of the 
community were very broad and that all matters of religious 
leadership, in addition to the management of communal prop- 
erty, were decided by him. These powers were not appreciably 
curtailed until the second half of the 19 century. From per- 
sonal observation D. Cazés (Essai sur l’histoire des Israélites 
de Tunisie, 1888) states that the qdid represented the govern- 
ment authorities vis-a-vis the Jews, and that he proposed to 
the authorities, or himself appointed, the dayyanim, the seven 
notables, the men in charge of certain departments, the no- 
taries, and the scribes. His signature appears first on official 
documents, even before that of the chief rabbi. Nothing was 
done in the community without his consent because he had 
a veto on all decisions of the dayyanim, the seven notables, 
and the leaders of the community. Every document, whether 
public or private, had to bear his signature or the notification 
that it had been drawn up with consent. The qd@id was also 
in charge of the administration of justice among the Jews, on 
whom he might impose fines, whipping, and imprisonment. 
The city authorities were obliged to lend him their assistance, 
and the chief of police had to carry out his judgments. A de- 
cree of 1876 concerning the organization of the Tunis Relief 
and Charity Fund (the official designation of the body in Tu- 
nisia which carried out the functions of the community in the 
spheres of religious services and social welfare) prescribed 
that it should be headed by the qd’id and that the chief rab- 
bis should be subordinate to him. After long negotiations be- 
tween subjects of the bey and persons under consular protec- 
tion - on the distribution of the income of the abattoir among 
the needy — it was agreed that the committee dealing with the 
distribution should be headed by the qd’id. A decree of the bey 
confirmed the agreement, of which one copy was delivered 
to the qd@id and another to the French consul. Decrees issued 
by the bey up to 1898 concerning various communal matters 
still reflect the status and powers of the qa@7id as they evolved 
during the course of many generations. Only after the death 
of R. Elie Borgel in 1898 did a fundamental change occur in 
the powers of the head of the community. A decree of 1899 
concerning the organization of the Tunis Relief and Charity 
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Fund mentions (in article 4) a president elected annually by 
the members of the board. 

It may be assumed that, as in all the other eastern coun- 
tries, the community of Tripoli (North Africa) was headed by 
a sheikh (an elder or chief), whose functions resembled those 
of the qa’id in Tunisia. Nevertheless, it is not known if the 
sheikh performed the same functions - financial agent and 
treasurer — at the court of the pasha in Tripoli as the qd@’id in 
Tunisia or the muqaddim in Algeria. The only source of in- 
formation is that supplied by a late chronicler on the basis of 
ancient material. According to him, the names of the leaders 
of the Jews, “both the new ones and the old ones,’ were not 
mentioned with the names of the dayyanim in the prayer for 
the dead on the eve of the Day of Atonement because they 
were not scholars. “Only a rich man, who was not a scholar, 
was elected to be the intermediary between the Jews and the 
government, and on his order the bet din would inflict the 
punishment of whipping on evildoers. He would, moreover, 
send to prison those who refused to accept his judgment or 
failed to pay their share of the poll tax.” In another instance 
he notes: “The sheikh collects the money of the poll tax from 
the Jews for transmission to the government treasury. He re- 
ceives no remuneration for this labor except that he is exempt 
from poll tax. Nevertheless, people go to enormous expense 
in order to obtain that office because they are ambitious, for 
the sheikh imposes and releases from imprisonment; he also 
has a fixed place among the governors in the council cham- 
ber where he is consulted like the other notables, and in most 
cases his advice is taken.” The creation of the post of hakham 
bashi in the second half of the 19" century no doubt impaired 
the powers of the sheikh and lowered the latter’s prestige with 
the authorities. From then onward the hakham bashi was rec- 
ognized as the intermediary between local Jewry and the pro- 
vincial governor and his assistants. 

The duties of the recognized leaders of the community 
in the Maghreb, especially those of the q@’id and mugqaddim, 
were not easy. There is reliable evidence that these leaders in- 
cluded men of high moral caliber, anxious to be of service to 
their brethren. As regards those accused of abusing their po- 
sition, it should be remembered that all communal leaders in 
these countries - especially in Algeria - were agents of the 
local rulers, in whose name and for whose benefit they en- 
gaged in a variety of dealings, sometimes dubious. All were 
the first target of the anger of the ruler or of incited mobs who 
held them responsible for every injustice in connection with 
taxes and toll duties, farming of government monopolies (ilt- 
izam), and various transactions with foreign states at the ex- 
pense of the populations; particularly shocking was the fate 
of the muqaddimin of the Busnach-Bacri family in the early 
19" century (see *Bacri; *Busnach). Moreover, their position 
in relation to their coreligionists was not an easy one. They 
were responsible for the collection of the poll tax, whether 
it was imposed on each individual separately or whether an 
aggregate amount was fixed for the community, leaving it to 
the latter’s representatives to apportion it among its members. 
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They also had to ensure the payment of every fine or special 
charge the ruler saw fit to collect from the Jews. To protect 
themselves against serious personal loss, they made the com- 
munity promise in writing to bear those disbursements. It was, 
of course, an unpleasant duty to have to impose internal taxes 
to finance the requirements of the community, although the 
necessary means of enforcement were available. The common- 
est tax of this kind was the gabella, an excise duty on meat, 
wine, etc. In Tripolitania this name was given to an internal 
tax (at the rate of 2-3 per mil) on imported goods. This latter 
impost, known also as khabd, served to maintain children of 
destitute parents at religious schools. 

The wide jurisdiction of the secular authority was an 
outstanding feature of the Maghreb. The secular functionary 
appointed the dayyanim, or if they were elected by the peo- 
ple confirmed their election (incidentally, the people's right 
to elect dayyanim was limited, since according to hallowed 
tradition religious offices were hereditary and were limited 
to a few families). The nagid in Morocco and the holders of 
similar positions in the other Maghreb countries were re- 
sponsible for conducting the community’s relationships with 
the outside world. 


THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE. Very little is known about the re- 
ligious and secular administration of the *Musta‘rab Jew- 
ish population in the East. Ottoman rule was extended over 
the Near East and Europe in the 15'" and the 16" centuries. 
According to Sambari, Sultan Muhammad the Conqueror 
(1451-81) assigned three seats on his imperial divan (council) 
to official religious functionaries: the mufti, the patriarch, and 
the rabbi. The aged rabbi Moses *Capsali was appointed head 
of the Jews for certain purposes. Sambari continues: “And Sul- 
tan Muhammad imposed taxes on the whole country in the 
manner of kings: khardj, ‘awarid, and rab aqchesi. And all the 
Jewish communities were assessed for tax by the said rabbi, 
and it was collected by him and delivered to the treasury. And 
the sultan loved all the Jews” (Neubauer, Chronicles, vol. 1, 
138). The rab aqchesi tax (“the rabbi’s asper”), i-e., the tax of 
one “white” (Javan, silver coin) for the right to have a rabbi, 
contains an indirect recognition of the autonomous nature 
of Jewish organization. Its imposition is confirmed by Turk- 
ish archival sources. 

Conforte, a contemporary of Sambari, also states that 
Moses Capsali was appointed rabbi and chief of the dayya- 
nim of Constantinople: “He was rabbi of the *Romaniots, who 
were resident in the city in the time of the Greeks, and exer- 
cised jurisdiction over all Jews of the city by the sultan’s com- 
mand. And the hakhamim of the city in his generation were 
all submissive to him because of fear of the authorities and 
they had no power to speak to him about any matter or any 
decision he gave that did not commend itself to them” (Kore 
ha-Dorot, ed. Cassel, 28b). The common assertion in historical 
works and encyclopedias, that Capsali was appointed hakham 
bashi, resulted from a combination of these two reports. The 
title hakham bashi is not mentioned in any form in the Hebrew 
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or Turkish sources of that period, and it is nowhere stated that 
Capsali was given jurisdiction over all Jews in the Ottoman 
Empire and appointed chief of all dayyanim and hakhamim. 
Thus, Sambari and Conforte cannot be quoted as evidence 
for the early establishment of the office of a hakham bashi for 
the whole empire. The silence cannot be accidental, for the 
same situation is reflected in the sources dealing with Elijah 
*Mizrahi, who succeeded Moses Capsali after his death. Sam- 
bari exaggerates when he speaks of the three seats reserved 
on the imperial divan for the representatives of the three reli- 
gions. In point of fact, even the shaikh al-Islam (“grand mufti 
of the empire”), who was equal in rank to the grand vizier, 
was not a member of the divan. Nevertheless, it seems that 
the Orthodox patriarch was given the honorary rank of “pa- 
sha with the rank of vizier,’ and it may be assumed that Cap- 
sali was granted similar status; at any rate, Sambari, drawing 
on the analogy of the Christian representative, believed this. 
Sambari'’s statement that Capsali was the recognized head of 
the then small Jewish community and was responsible to the 
authorities for its affairs and especially for the payment of 
taxes appears to be a true reflection of events. 

After the capture of Constantinople (1453), Muhammad 
the Conqueror granted recognition to the *millet (the reli- 
gious communal organizations of non-Muslims in his state) 
and conferred broad powers on its religious leaders. This does 
not contradict the assumption that a Jewish communal organi- 
zation was already in existence for some time in the areas oc- 
cupied by the Turks in the 14" and early 15 century. Capsali’s 
wide and exclusive powers as chief of the dayyanim met with 
opposition from the Ashkenazi and Italian rabbis in Constan- 
inople, who requested the intervention of a noted rabbi in Italy 
in the matter of a judgment which they believed erroneous. 
(This took place considerably earlier than the expulsion from 
Spain.) According to the sources and his own testimony, Cap- 
sali’s successor, Elijah Mizrahi (d. 1526), had jurisdiction “over 
the whole city of Kostantina” for more than 40 years. 

The settlement in Greater Constantinople of hakhamim 
expelled from Spain - who were unwilling to accept Mizrahi’s 
authority — led to tension between Romaniots and Sephardim, 
who also did not recognize the manner of authorizing rab- 
bis which was practiced in Constantinople. Since the Spanish 
hakhamim refused to recognize the leading Romaniot rabbi’s 
claim to be the chief dayyan of Constantinople, the position 
lapsed after Mizrahi’s death. 

The Jewish settlements in the cities and towns of the 
Muslim Middle East were far from being united communi- 
ties. In accordance with old traditions, every new wave of set- 
tlers continued its separate life in its own kahal. In North Af- 
rica the newcomers from Majorca and Catalonia (1391), Spain 
and Portugal (1492-97), and Leghorn (17'-18' centuries) had 
their own synagogues and charitable institutions (see *Gorni, 
Tuansa, *Maghrebi). In the East the situation was even more 
complicated. Besides the Musta‘rabs, Maghrebis, Romaniots, 
Italians, and Ashkenazim, there were numerous separate con- 
gregations in the large cities of the Ottoman Empire, e.g., in 
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Safed (1555-56) 12 congregations and in Istanbul (16 century) 
almost 4o. In Salonika the situation was yet more complex: 
some congregations formed by groups who came from the 
same city or country were divided into sections and factions - 
majority and minority - which quarreled, seceded, built new 
congregations, and so on. Every congregation, small or large, 
had its own rabbi, synagogue, charity funds, and burial so- 
ciety; each had an independent status, was a “town” in and 
of itself and no rabbi or lay leader was permitted to interfere 
with the prerogatives of another. Although unity was achieved 
when a common danger faced the whole community, or funds 
had to be raised to redeem captives, maintain the Jews in Erez 
Israel, etc., the rivalries between the congregations weakened 
the community. The situation lasted for centuries, continu- 
ing after the introduction of reforms in the organization of 
the millet in the 19" century, and surviving into the mid-20 
century. After a prolonged delay caused by friction within 
the community, the draft of the “organizational regulations 
of the rabbinate” (hakham-khane nizam ndmesi) was submit- 
ted (1864) to the Ottoman authorities in Constantinople. The 
confirmation took place in May 1865. The regulations fall into 
five sections: (1) the status of the hakham bashias the head of 
Jewry in the empire; his qualifications and election (clauses 
1-4); (2) his powers and his replacement in the event of res- 
ignation or removal from office (clauses 5-15); (3) The general 
committee (majlis ‘umimi), its election, and powers. It con- 
sisted of 80 members, presided over by the permanent deputy 
of the hakham bashi. Sixty secular members were elected by 
the inhabitants of Constantinople according to city districts, 
and they, in turn, elected 20 rabbinical members. These 80 
members elected the seven rabbis who formed the spiritual 
committee (majlis rihdni) and the nine members of the sec- 
ular committee (majlis jismani). The elections required the 
approval of the Sublime Porte. At the time of the election of 
the hakham bashi for the empire, the general committee was 
temporarily reinforced by 40 members summoned from eight 
districts, where each officiated as provincial hakham bashi 
(from Adrianople, Brusa, Izmir (Smyrna), Salonika, Baghdad, 
Cairo, Alexandria, and Jerusalem; clauses 16-19). It should be 
noted that clause 16 failed to prescribe the committee’s term 
of office; only in 1910 was it fixed at ten years. (4) The powers 
of the spiritual committee: the seven rabbis were to concern 
themselves with religious and other matters referred to them 
by the hakham bashi; the committee was not to prevent the 
publication of books or the spread of science and art unless 
it was prejudicial to the government, the community, or re- 
ligion; it must supervise the activities of the city-district rab- 
bis (mara de-atra) who acted under its instructions; it was 
headed by a president, who was also the head of the rabbini- 
cal court; he had two deputies (clauses 20-38). (5) The pow- 
ers of the secular committee as regards the management of 
communal affairs and the carrying into effect of government 
orders: it apportioned the communal impost and ensured the 
integrity of the property of orphans and endowments (clauses 
39-48). The regulations remained in force for the duration of 
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the Ottoman Empire; under the republic they lapsed, without 
being officially replaced. 
[Haim Zew Hirschberg] 


WESTERN EUROPE. At the same time the communities of 
the north - France, Germany, England, and northern Italy, 
which had been under Christian rule and out of touch with 
Muslim-ruled Babylonia - became the focus of experiment in 
community living. Lacking the solid basis of long experience, 
they had to build from the foundation up. Great debates en- 
sued among the handful of renowned scholars who valiantly 
strove to find precedents in talmudic law for solving commu- 
nal problems. As they found little to go by in the Talmud, con- 
siderable activity ensued. Most influential were the *synods of 
scholars and leading laymen convoked mainly in Cologne on 
days when the fairs were held. The influential scholars were 
*Gershom b. Judah, *Meshullam b. Kalonymus, Joseph b. Sam- 
uel *Bonfils (Tov-Elem), and *Rashi and his followers. It was 
understood that the final decision on their takkanot would 
rest with the local community. Justice, too, was localized by 
the herem bet din. Finally, the principle was accepted that the 
elders were empowered to enforce communal decisions. The 
legality of a majority forcing its will upon a minority elicited 
much debate. Jacob b. Meir *Tam disagreed with it (c. 1150). 
The right to vote was granted only to meliores (mehugganim, 
“respected persons”). 

More specifically, the scholars in France and Germany 
tended to vest considerable powers in the local community 
and to define the rights of the individual. In religious matters 
the authority of the community remained undisputed. To pre- 
vent breaches of Jewish law its authority extended beyond its 
borders to the neighboring communities. An individual had 
the right of appealing to a higher court in private cases, or 
of suing his own community. In general, however, the com- 
munity remained independent of outside interference. Each 
community was conceived as the Jewish people in miniature, 
having sovereign rights, no longer dependent on Palestinian 
ordination or exilarchic-geonic appointment. *Meir b. Baruch 
of Rothenburg, the 13'*-century talmudic scholar in Germany, 
further elaborated the principles of community government 
in an intricate array of judgments. A majority could enact 
regulations on religious or public matters, in pursuit of their 
primary aim of strengthening the authority of the community 
over the individual. 

The autonomous Jewish community in Europe developed 
during the period of the growth of towns. However, when 
burghers succeeded in obtaining for themselves supremacy 
as members of a cummunitas, of a coniuratio of autonomous 
rule, they swore an annual oath of allegiance within the com- 
munity. The Jews, however, did not follow this practice since 
each of them was assumed to be bound by the covenant at 
Sinai to follow God’s law and community regulations. 

While the Central European communities were rather 
small in the 13" to 15** centuries and needed only the guidance 
of one scholar or of a few leaders, in the following three cen- 
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turies they expanded considerably, thereby requiring a more 
complex structure of public institutions. Social stratification 
within the community based on wealth and learning also be- 
came more differentiated. 


SPAIN AND RESETTLEMENT COUNTRIES. Until the persecu- 
tions of 1391 the struggle between the higher and lower social 
echelons was pronounced; frequent changes of leadership re- 
sulted, but in spite of this one family might rule in one local- 
ity for a century or more. Strife developed over methods of 
allocating taxes, the elite preferring the officers of the kahal 
to act as assessors, and the masses opting for each taxpayer's 
declaring his income. Sporadically contending factions had 
to resort to the king or governmental authorities to resolve 
their conflict. In general, the Spanish kahal was engaged in 
the broad function of regulating the social, economic, intel- 
lectual, and religious life of local communities. 

Until the expulsion from Spain there was only one ka- 
halin a community, but a new phenomenon developed in the 
countries of resettlement. In Holland, France, and England the 
Spanish refugees formed a separate congregation of Sephardi 
Jews if there was already an Ashkenazi community in exis- 
tence, and centered their communal affairs on it. 


[Isaac Levitats] 


EASTERN EUROPE. The communities of Poland-Lithuania 
followed a way of life and experienced problems which were 
a kind of amalgam of Ashkenazi and Sephardi patterns (see 
*Councils of the Lands). Medieval forms of Jewish commu- 
nity organization persisted far into modern times in those 
countries where emancipation was delayed. In Russia the au- 
tonomous institutions of the kahal remained vigorous despite 
a tyrannical absolutist government which sought to harness 
it in the service of its oppressive designs. In addition to the 
usual burdens of collecting taxes, the kahal was charged with 
providing recruits for military service. Internally the age-old 
traditions of self-government retained their vitality into the 
20 century. Even after the kahal was officially abolished by 
the government, the associations carried on the time-honored 
services. While it lasted, the kahal followed the procedures 
inherited from earlier ages, with the system of indirect elec- 
tions from among the taxpayers continuing the oligarchical 
rule of the medieval community. The control of religious be- 
havior and of the economic and social life of the individual 
by the kahal was powerful: the judiciary was firmly in Jewish 
hands and resort to non-Jewish courts was rare indeed. Many 
of these traditions survived up to the Revolution of 1917. 


MODERN VARIATIONS 


Introduction 

By the middle of the 18" century signs of decline and disin- 
tegration of the autonomous Jewish community became evi- 
dent. The central agencies gradually dissolved. In Germany 
the Jewish communities were increasingly controlled by the 
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state (see *Landesjudenschaften). The kahal in Russia was of- 
ficially abolished in 1844. Internally there was economic ruin, 
oligarchic mismanagement, class struggle, rationalist enlight- 
enment, and judicial independence of the individual. The 
communities had amassed stupendous debts by deficit financ- 
ing which kept transferring fiscal burdens to coming genera- 
tions. Wealthy Jews gained exemption from taxes by special 
state privileges; the central and regional boards shifted assess- 
ments onto provincial communities without affording them 
due representation; tax burdens became unbearable. The small 
urban unit with its intimate knowledge of everyone’s finances 
was gradually replaced by the anonymity of the larger city. The 
imposition of heavy responsibilities on lay leaders by govern- 
ments and the inherent social structure fostered oligarchic op- 
pression. Emergent social consciousness sharpened the class 
struggle of the poor and the guilds. Individualistic tendencies 
militated against the social control of the kahal. The Haskalah 
movement in Central and Eastern Europe became religiously 
iconoclastic and anti-traditional, launching its most venomous 
onslaught on “the forces of darkness” in control of the kahal 
and on its despotic rule. The increasing complexity of busi- 
ness relations after the Industrial Revolution did away with 
the simpler transactions of the pre-capitalist era when Jewish 
civil law was adequate for judges to make decisions based on 
talmudic law. The old ban against gentile courts was increas- 
ingly disregarded; the Jewish civil judiciary shrank. Finally, the 
force of religious values, which underpinned medieval social 
control, gave way to secularist and humanist attitudes. 

These factors must be viewed in the light of the emer- 
gence of the united modern state in central and southern 
Europe on the one hand, and the economic and political de- 
cline of Poland (which ceased to exist as an independent state 
in 1795) and the Ottoman Empire on the other. The French 
Revolution dissolved the estates and the corporations; in 
their stead the state dealt directly with the individual citizen 
in matters of taxes and other civic responsibilities. Count 
*Clermont-Tonnerre, a liberal deputy and friend of the Jews, 
stated in 1789 in the French National Assembly: “To the Jews 
as a nation we owe nothing; to the Jews as human beings we 
give everything.” All this implied the dissolution of all com- 
munal, corporate, self-governing institutions, to be replaced 
by an emancipated, equal citizenry. Individualism was fur- 
ther stimulated by early capitalism. Competition in new 
methods of production and distribution, private initiative, 
and the end of the guild system and of economic regimenta- 
tion dissolved the social control of self-governing groups. The 
individual Jew was catapulted into gentile society, where his 
own institutions were of little avail. Enlightened absolutism 
in German-speaking areas further dissolved the corporative 
structures. In some countries, rabbis and religious function- 
aries became state officials. The ghetto community, as one of 
the autonomous corporate bodies, fell under the heavy blows 
of state control. The process of disintegration of the kehillah 
was long and tortuous; its demise was nevertheless inevitable 
under modern conditions. 
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Western Europe 

In modern times, until World War 11, Western Europe fol- 
lowed the consistorial (see *Consistory) pattern established 
by Napoleon in France and her conquered territories. In Paris 
there were Orthodox, Liberal, and Sephardi congregations. 
The East European Jews had their own Federation of Societ- 
ies. In the Netherlands, the consistory of 1808 was replaced in 
1814 by the former Ashkenazi and Sephardi organizations. In 
1817 a Central Commission on Jewish Affairs was established, 
consisting of seven members, to work with local rabbis and 
elders, but it was abolished in 1848 by the new constitution 
which offered churches state subventions. In 1870 a new cen- 
tral commission was formed for ten districts, each with its 
independent rabbi and government subsidies. In 1917 their 
rights were narrowed. In Belgium the consistorial system ex- 
isted from the days of Napoleon and was renewed in 1835 when 
membership in the community was made compulsory. In 1873 
the state offered subsidies to Jewish communities. Member- 
ship was made voluntary in 1892. In 1933 a Council of Jewish 
Organizations was established to coordinate nationally both 
religious and secular institutions. 

Under French occupation during the Napoleonic wars 
Italy introduced the consistorial system. When the old order 
was reestablished, it varied in the several states. In united Italy 
central regulation ensued. The law of 1857 applying to Pied- 
mont and later extended to most of the country provided for 
community membership in the place of domicile, unless oth- 
erwise declared. The community’s religious and educational 
activities were tax-supported. In 1911 the Jewish communi- 
ties were united in the Consorzio fra le Comunita Israelitiche 
Italiane. Under Fascist rule, by a law of 1931, membership was 
made compulsory, and the central union was guided by a con- 
sultative committee of three rabbis. 

The 24 Jewish communities of Switzerland organized 
in 1904 the Union of Swiss Jewish Communities to regulate 
their external and internal affairs. In Great Britain there were 
several national synagogue bodies. One body, largely based 
on synagogue representation, served as the official voice of 
British Jews in external matters - the *Board of Deputies of 
British Jews founded in 1760. The Ashkenazi congregations 
clustered around the *United Synagogue headed by the chief 
rabbi. Other congregations were affiliated with the Federa- 
tion of Synagogues, the Union of Orthodox Hebrew Congre- 
gations, and Liberal, Reform, and Spanish-Portuguese con- 
gregations. There was also a Jewish Board of Guardians and 
welfare. In the British Commonwealth, Canada has a central 
representative agency, the *Canadian Jewish Congress. South 
Africa, too, has a Board of Deputies and a Board of Jewish 
Education. Australia has an Executive Council of Australian 
Jewry as well as State Boards of Deputies. 


Central Europe 

The Jewish communities of Central Europe, especially in Ger- 
many, were highly organized and enjoyed much power. Each 
settlement had only one community organization to which 
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each Jewish inhabitant belonged and paid internal taxes. The 
government recognized this organization by law, and in some 
cases helped subsidize its activities. Unions or federations of 
local units were formed for entire territories. The legal sta- 
tus of the Jewish community in Prussia was defined by a law 
of 1750 which made affiliation and taxation compulsory and 
under state control. In 1876 resignation from the community 
was permitted without renunciation of the Jewish faith. The 
Weimar constitution of 1919 relaxed government control, thus 
offering full autonomy to the community. Election proce- 
dures were made democratic, giving the franchise to women 
and providing for proportional representation. In 1921 a ter- 
ritorial union of communities (Preussischer Landesverband 
juedischer Gemeinden) was granted public legal status. Its 
function was to further religious life, to help financially weak 
communities, and to act as liaison with the government. Ba- 
varia, Saxony, and Wuerttemberg also formed such unions. In 
Baden, where they were governed by a supreme council, the 
Jews had the power to tax members for religious needs. 

In Austria, which did not have a uniform law until 1890, 
the situation varied. In Galicia the rabbis contested the right of 
laymen to control community life. Bohemia boasted a central 
representation of Jews, the Landesjudenschaft, while in Mora- 
via 52 autonomous communities had their separate municipal 
administration and police. In the German-speaking provinces 
of Austria proper, mainly Vienna, Jews were empowered in 
1792 to collect Buechelgeld for religious purposes. The law of 
1890, which regulated the life of all the communities in the em- 
pire and remained in force in the republic after World War 1, 
provided for compulsory membership and taxation, and one 
kahal in each locality to control all Jewish public activities. 

In Hungary the medieval form of organization of the 
community was left undisturbed by *Joseph 11’s decree of 
1783 regulating Jewish life. Until 1871 there was a struggle be- 
tween Liberal and Orthodox leaders for control of the com- 
munity, finally resolved by government approval of a three- 
fold division of independent community unions consisting of 
Liberal, Orthodox, and “status quo,” that is, those who were 
not involved in the struggle. Czechoslovak Jewry formed a 
supreme Council of the Federations of Jewish Communi- 
ties in Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia, which were later gov- 
erned by the Austrian law of 1890. In the eastern provinces 
Slovakia had both *Neolog and Orthodox communities, but 
Carpathian Ruthenia was entirely Orthodox. In 1920 a state- 
recognized Organization of Orthodox Jewish Communities 
was established. 


Eastern Europe 

In Eastern Europe the old forms of community government 
were the most tenacious. As in most of Europe they persisted 
despite adverse government legislation. After World War 1 the 
concept of *minority rights was briefly favored and a number 
of countries helped maintain Jewish schools. Secularization of 
Jewish life produced a variety of political parties, each seeking 
to gain a decisive voice in communal affairs. Despite oppres- 
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sive government legislation in Russia, Jewish community life 
retained its vigor into the 20'* century. When the kahal was 
abolished (1844), the government handed over Jewish affairs 
to the police and the municipalities; yet the Jewish commu- 
nities were still saddled with the two most burdensome re- 
sponsibilities — state tax collecting and army recruiting (see 
*Cantonists). In 1835, government-appointed rabbis, who did 
not have to be ordained, were introduced to take charge of 
registration and other official requirements. In 1917 demo- 
cratic Jewish communities were established by the provisional 
government. When the Bolsheviks seized power they put an 
end to Jewish community organization and formed a “Jewish 
commissariat;” only to dissolve it in 1923. The *Yevsektsiya, 
the Jewish section of the Communist Party, was formed in 
1918 and lasted until 1930. It helped suppress all traditional 
Jewish institutions and sought to develop a Yiddish press 
and Yiddish-speaking schools. In the meantime a committee 
(the Yidgezkom), supported by the American Jewish Joint 
Distribution Committee, coordinated the vast relief activi- 
ties of a number of previously existing social welfare organi- 
zations. In the short-lived, quasi-independent Ukraine wide 
autonomy was projected in 1917 with a minister of Jewish af- 
fairs and a national council. Bolshevik occupation put an 
end to these efforts. 

Congress Poland (see *Poland) abolished the kahal in 
1822, replacing it by a synagogue board (Dozer boznicy) con- 
sisting of a rabbi, his assistant, and three elders, whose task 
was limited to religion and to social welfare. After World War 1 
the German patterns of community government were estab- 
lished in large parts of the new Polish state. Taxes were levied, 
and religious and other needs were provided for. In the sphere 
of social welfare the Joint Distribution Committee played an 
important role. Jewry became divided into factions - Ortho- 
dox, Zionist, *Po’alei Zion, *Bund, and others - each vying for 
a share of community control. 

In the Baltic countries, the Lithuanian republic estab- 
lished in 1918 a Ministry of Jewish Affairs and a National 
Council to take charge of religion, education, social welfare, 
and other autonomous Jewish affairs. In 1924 these national 
agencies were dissolved. Autonomy granted in Latvia in 1919 
extended only to Hebrew and Yiddish schools, often subsi- 
dized from municipal taxes, with a Jewish department in the 
Ministry of Education. In Estonia the National Cultural Au- 
tonomy Act of 1925 was the most liberal. Jewish schools re- 
ceived subsidies from state and municipal treasuries. 

The Balkan countries exhibited a variety of attitudes to 
Jewish group existence. Some extended wide autonomy, espe- 
cially under the provisions for minority rights; others curtailed 
it. Under the hakham bashi, until the abolition of the caliph- 
ate and the separation of church and state, Turkish Jewry had 
considerable autonomy and standing in the imperial court. In 
1923 Turkey refused to honor the minority rights promised in 
the Treaty of Lausanne and Jewish autonomy was restricted 
to purely religious matters. In Greece Jews were permitted to 
levy compulsory taxation and were granted government sub- 
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sidies. The presence in some areas of local courts backed by 
the authorities and of central democratically elected bodies 
was another outstanding feature. 

Romania had largely voluntary associations until 1928, 
when Jews were required to belong to the local community, 
except for the Sephardim in Moldavia and Walachia and the 
Orthodox in Transylvania. The government contributed to- 
ward Jewish institutions. The chief rabbi represented the Jews 
in the senate. In Yugoslavia conditions differed according to 
regions. Croatian and Slavonian communities dealt with re- 
ligious and charitable affairs. In Zagreb an executive commit- 
tee of 36 controlled the synagogues and other institutions. In 
Serbia, Macedonia, and Bosnia there were chief rabbis and 
religious-educational activities. In 1929 a law united the com- 
munities of Yugoslavia and offered subventions. Control was 
in the hands of a council. The chief rabbi of Belgrade was ac- 
corded the same rank as a bishop and had a seat in the senate. 
Wider autonomy was enjoyed by Bulgarian Jewry. Even before 
1920, when national minority rights were granted to them, the 
Jews could impose taxes; their chief rabbi was paid his salary 
by the state. Thereafter each community was governed by a 
council; the larger communities had religious courts whose 
decisions were executed by the authorities. Centrally they were 
governed by a legislative congress and an executive, demo- 
cratically elected Consistoire Central. 


[Isaac Levitats] 


Developments in North Africa from the 19 Century 

In Tunisia, owing to the influence of Algeria to the west, 
changes were introduced in the powers and structure of Jew- 
ish religious courts even before the country became a French 
protectorate. The bey, Muhammad al-Sadiq, who organized 
civil courts for all his subjects, restricted the authority of the 
rabbinical courts to matters of personal status. In 1898 he or- 
dered the composition and jurisdiction of the Jewish religious 
court in Tunis to be reorganized. The new composition of the 
court was as follows: the chief rabbi of Tunisia, honorary pres- 
ident; one rabbi, presiding judge; two dayyanim; two deputy 
dayyanim; and one clerk. The sessions of the court were held 
in public under the chairmanship of the presiding judge, with 
two dayyanim or deputy dayyanim as assessors. The jurisdic- 
tion of the court was extended over the whole country, and it 
was possible to bring any matter, from anywhere, directly be- 
fore it or to appeal to it against a judgment given by a dayyan 
in a provincial town. On the other hand, the court was denied 
the right to deal with matters concerning the personal status 
of Algerian Jews, since these were French nationals, or con- 
cerning persons under the protection of a foreign state. The 
salaries of the rabbi, of all the dayyanim belonging to the court, 
and of the clerk were paid from the bey’s treasury. The chief 
rabbi of Tunisia was at first given wide powers over commu- 
nal organization and religious life. According to the decrees 
of the bey concerning the organization of the committees of 
the Caisses de Secours et de Bienfaisance Israélite - the offi- 
cial designation of the Jewish communities in Tunisia - in sev- 
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eral provincial towns, the chief rabbi proposed the members 
of some of them and submitted their financial reports to the 
prime minister. Elsewhere this right was reserved to the con- 
troleur civil, i.e., the district governor. The chief rabbi granted 
kabbalot (certificates of competency) to ritual slaughterers 
and licenses of communal notaries. These powers extended 
over the entire country, except for the towns where they were 
vested expressly in the local rabbi. The chief rabbi presided 
over the rabbinical council attached to the chief rabbinate and 
the examining board for notaries. The rabbinical council set 
up under a beylical decree of 1922 consisted of six members 
appointed by the prime minister, on the recommendation of 
the chief rabbi, for a period of one year (the appointment was 
renewable). The council was to advise on all religious matters 
concerning Tunisian Jewry. Its meetings were attended by a 
government representative, who acted as an observer. 

A law promulgated by the president of the Tunisian re- 
public, Habib Bourguiba, in July 1958 dissolved the commu- 
nity council of Tunis. On the same day the Department of 
Justice summoned eight Jewish notables in order to appoint 
them as a “Provisional Committee for the Management of 
the Jewish Religion.” The main task of the committee was to 
prepare elections for the leadership of the religious society, 
which was to take the place of the Tunis community council. 
The law provided that “religious societies” of a district should 
be managed by an administrative council elected by all Jews 
of either sex of that district who were Tunisian nationals and 
were above 21 years of age. Every administrative council was 
to consist of five to 15 members, depending on the size of the 
society. Each district was to have not more than one religious 
society, and there might be one society for several districts. 
The provisional committee, replacing the Caisse de Secours 
et de Bienfaisance Israélite in the Sfax district, was appointed 
by the district governor in November, and the one for Gabés 
in December 1958. 

A different development took place in the Jewish com- 
munity of Algeria, which from 1830 was a part of France. A 
decisive role was played by the Jews of French nationality 
who began to stream into the country after the occupation. 
As mentioned, they did not content themselves with the re- 
striction of the powers of the rabbinical courts and the abo- 
lition of the office of muqaddim, but wished to organize the 
community on the model of the consistory, the political and 
religious body of French Jewry established by Napoleon 1 and 
based on the principle of the priority of obligations toward 
the state. In 1845 the regulations for the organization of the 
Algerian consistory were published; their functions were de- 
fined as (1) to ensure the orderly conduct of communal affairs; 
(2) to supervise the school attendance of the children; (3) to 
encourage Jews to engage in useful crafts; and (4) to supervise 
endowments and charitable funds. After the regulations came 
into force, consistories were established in Algiers and Oran 
in 1847 and in Constantine in 1848. A decree issued in 1867 
imposed the authority of the Consistoire Central, the supreme 
religious body of French Jewry, on the three Algerian consisto- 
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ries. From that time on, and especially after the promulgation 
of the Crémieux Decree conferring French citizenship on the 
Jews of the three northern departments of Algeria (Algiers, 
Oran, and Constantine) in 1870, the status and organization 
of the Jews inhabiting these areas resembled more and more 
those of the Jews in France. The *Crémieux Decree did not 
apply to the military region in the south; consequently, the 
Jewish communities in Mzab and several other oases retained 
their traditional structure and organization. This split had an 
influence on the religious life of Algerian Jewry, which devel- 
oped along two different paths. 

Morocco retained its sovereignty until 1912. The events 
of World War 1 slowed down France's military efforts to gain 
control of the interior and of the south of the country (where 
the occupation and the subjection of the free tribes were com- 
pleted only in the mid-1930s). Nevertheless, the French ad- 
ministration drafted two decrees (dahir) which were published 
in May 1918 - in the name of the Moroccan ruler and with 
the signature of the French high commissioner. One of them 
dealt with the organization of the Jewish communal courts and 
the other with the organization of the Jewish communities. 
At first seven rabbinical courts (tribunaux) of first instance, 
each consisting of three dayyanim, were set up in Casablanca, 
Fez, Mogador, Meknés, Marrakesh, Oujda, and Tangiers. In 
1953 a court of this nature began to function also in Rabat. 
Simultaneously, a High Court of Appeal was established in 
Rabat with a bench of three: the chief rabbi as president and 
two judges. The dispersal of the Jewish population over a wide 
area necessitated the appointment of rabbins-délégués for pro- 
vincial towns where no courts existed. Their powers were less 
than those of the full-scale courts. During the 1960s, when 
the Jewish population of Morocco dwindled to one-fifth of its 
previous size (about 50,000), many communities disappeared 
completely and numerous posts of rabbins-délégués ceased to 
exist, as did — in 1965 - the High Court of Appeal. 

The second decree issued in May 1918 dealt with the orga- 
nization and powers of Jewish community committees in Mo- 
roccan towns. These committees were to consist of the presi- 
dent of the rabbinical court, the rabbin-délégué, and notables 
who were chosen by the grand vizier from a list submitted by 
the communities and whose number varied according to the 
size of the Jewish population; in 1945 this choice of notables 
was replaced, in theory, by the election by secret ballot of can- 
didates from among whom the authorities were to select the 
members of the committees. The term of office of the mem- 
bers was four years. The functions of the committees were to 
maintain religious services, to assist the needy, and to admin- 
ister endowments. A decree promulgated in 1945 established 
a council of Jewish communities, which had to coordinate 
the activities of the communities. It consisted of the heads of 
the various communities and met once a year in Rabat un- 
der the chairmanship of a representative of the Directorate of 
Sherifian Affairs. These meetings dealt with matters of budget, 
housing, education, and hygiene. The question of permanent 
representation of the communities was also mooted. In the 
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early 1950s a permanent bureau was set up under a secretary- 
general. The bureau was to guide the community committees 
in preparing budgets, operating services, and providing educa- 
tion in talmud torah institutions and evening classes. Most of 
the revenue of the communities came from charges on ritual 
slaughtering and the sale of mazzot, as well as from the man- 
agement of public endowments, which were not many, since 
most endowments were family ones. The council sent six del- 
egates to the Moroccan (natives) Committee of the Council of 
Government. It published a four-page monthly under the title 
La Voix des Communautés. Upon the reinstatement of Sultan 
Muhammad v in 1958 and the rise to power of the nationalist 
Istiqlal party, the composition of the community committees 
was changed by appointing persons acceptable to the ruling 
group. With this change in policy they lost what little inde- 
pendence and initiative they had possessed and became tools 
of the government. 


[Haim Zw Hirschberg] 


United States 

US. Jewry, with its frequent waves of immigration from a large 
variety of countries, has launched many and ambitious forms 
of community organization. Until late in the 19'* century these 
remained for the most part purely local in character. Wher- 
ever they settled in sufficient numbers the original Sephardi 
immigrants to the United States formed burial societies, be- 
nevolent and charitable associations, hospitals, synagogues 
and Hebrew schools, rabbinical courts, etc., all patterned orig- 
inally on similar institutions in the Old World. The German 
immigration of the mid-19" century created a parallel series 
of institutions, as did the large Eastern European immigra- 
tion of the years 1880-1920. In addition the immigrants from 
Eastern Europe originated the *Landsmannshaften, organi- 
zations which consisted of members hailing from the same 
town or region and which offered sick and burial insurance, 
free loans, poor relief, a place to pray, and perhaps, above all, 
conviviality and a sense of belonging in the New World. Thus, 
at the end of the 19» century the American Jewish community 
was largely composed of a proliferation of local synagogues 
and organizations, frequently formed along lines of national 
origin and often duplicating each other’s efforts with little or 
no coordination between them. On a local level the first at- 
tempts at centralization began to appear late in the 19" cen- 
tury and continued with increasing scope into the 20". The 
first city-wide Jewish welfare federation in America was estab- 
lished in Boston in 1895; the first municipal bureau of Jewish 
education, in 1910. An attempt under J.L. *Magnes to estab- 
lish a kehillah in New York lasted for about a decade before 
breaking up. Local ymuas and ywuas developed into Jew- 
ish community centers offering a wide range of educational, 
social, and recreational activities in many American cities. 
In 1970 such local Jewish federations, community councils, 
and welfare funds, whose function it was to coordinate Jew- 
ish communal life and regulate the disbursement of funds to 
it, existed in one form or another in 300 cities in 43 states in 
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which were concentrated at least 95% of the Jewish popula- 
tion of the United States. The center of local community life 
for the average Jewishly active individual, however, continued 
to be the synagogue. Far from serving exclusively or perhaps 
even primarily as a place of worship, the synagogue, especially 
in suburban areas, provided such varied services as Jewish 
education for children and adults, men’s clubs, sisterhoods, 
youth and sport groups, social service, and catering private 
social affairs. Organization on a nation-wide level in Ameri- 
can Jewish life originated with the German immigration of 
the mid-19" century. In the course of the 20" century such a 
consolidation has created an overall hierarchical structure of 
organization embracing practically every area of American 
Jewish life. Among the most prominent of such national or- 
ganizations are the Jewish Community Centers Association 
(the national coordinating body of community centers, 1917), 
United Jewish Communities of North America (created out of 
the Council of Jewish Federation and Welfare Funds (1932), 
the United Jewish Appeal (1939), both of which went out of 
existence), and the American Association for Jewish Educa- 
tion (1939). By the second half of the 20" century few local 
Jewish organizations were not affiliated directly with one or 
another such national group, a fact that undoubtedly owed 
much to the general American aptitude for centralized and ef- 
ficient organization. At the political level the organization of 
American Jewry remained relatively unstructured, a reflection 
of the traditional reluctance, if not inability, of the American 
Jewish community to identify itself as a distinct political bloc. 
On the whole, those Jewish organizations that have assumed 
political functions did so originally to defend specifically Jew- 
ish rights and interests against discrimination and prejudice 
both in the United States and abroad. The first organization of 
this type was the *Board of Delegates of American Israelites 
(1859-78). It was followed by the American Jewish Commit- 
tee (1906), which was controlled by a wealthy elite of German 
Jews. In reaction to it the more representative and militant 
American Jewish Congress was first established in 1918 and 
refounded in 1930. Other such national organizations to be 
formed were the Zionist Organization of America (1897) and 
many other Zionist bodies, the Anti-Defamation League of 
Bnai Brith (1913), and the *Jewish Labor Committee (1934). 
Conflicting outlooks and ideologies have for the most part 
restricted these groups’ common action, but the national and 
local agencies concerned with Jewish public affairs and public 
policy established the National Community Relations Advi- 
sory Council (later the National Jewish Community Relations 
Advisory Council, now the Jewish Council for Public Affairs 
(1944)). Another body, the Conference of Presidents of Major 
American Jewish Organizations, established in 1954, serves as 
a roof organization for 51 national Jewish bodies. The man- 
date of the Presidents’ Conference is to act as a spokesman to 
the Administration, on behalf of the American Jewish Com- 
munity, on matters related to Israel. The Conference has is- 
sued joint declarations and has lobbied nationally for Jewish 
interests both at home and abroad, especially in connection 
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with Israel. Since the 1950s many national Jewish bodies have 
adopted positions on a broad range of issues, of concern to 
the larger polity, on the public-affairs agenda. 


Latin America 

The transplantation of Jews with East and Central European 
backgrounds to Latin America, primarily in the 20" century 
gave rise to a replica of the European kehillah that did not en- 
joy the same official status but was tacitly recognized by Jews 
and non-Jews alike as the organized Jewish community. These 
communities had a distinct public character but were not di- 
rectly recognized in public law. In the last analysis, they had 
relied entirely on the voluntary attachment of their members. 
In sum, they functioned in an environment that provided 
neither the cultural nor the legal framework for a European- 
model kehillah. Characteristically, the Ashkenazi communi- 
ties among them, as opposed to the Sephardi communities, 
emphasized the secular rather than the religious side of Jewish 
life. Founded in the main by men who considered themselves 
secularists (regardless of the level of their personal religious 
observance), they were developed in the mold of secular Di- 
aspora nationalism, a powerful ideology at the time of their 
creation. However, since the 1960s there has been a new trend, 
and even the Ashkenazim tend more to emphasize the reli- 
gious basis of their organization. 

The Latin American communities have been relatively 
successful in their attempt to maintain European patterns 
primarily because the great social and cultural gap between 
the Jews and their neighbors in those countries with a large 
population of Indian origin aided in giving the Jews a self- 
image as a special and distinct, indeed superior, group, which 
in turn helped keep them apart in a corporate way as well 
as individually. This fact has important implications for the 
character of their community organization. In the first place, 
while the communities themselves were all founded in the 
modern era, they are located in essentially homogeneous so- 
cieties whose social structures originated before the begin- 
ning of that period. Moreover, they were founded by people 
coming for the most part from still-modernizing societies of 
a different kind in Europe. As a result, assimilation into the 
host society was far more difficult than in other countries of 
migration, while, at the same time, the Jewish founders were 
able to build their institutions upon a far stronger sense of 
communal self-government than that which prevailed among 
more emancipated Jews. The community-wide “roof” orga- 
nizations they have created have thus been able to attract and 
keep virtually every Jewish organization and affiliated Jew 
within their structures on a formally voluntary basis, while 
gaining informal governmental recognition as the “address” 
of the Jewish community. 

The same phenomena also contributed to the dominant 
pattern of organizing the Jewish immigrants according to 
their countries of origin. Just as the Jewish immigrants did 
not assimilate into their host societies, so, too, they did not 
assimilate among one another, following a pattern not un- 
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common in pre-Emancipation Jewish history by which Jews 
who settled in new lands frequently attempted to preserve 
the special cultural nuances of the lands of their birth. In the 
course of time, these communities loosely confederated with 
one another to deal with common problems that emerged in 
their relations with their environment, ie., essentially those 
of immigration, antisemitism, and Israel. At the same time, 
each country-of-origin community retained substantial, if 
not complete, autonomy in internal matters and control over 
its own institutions. 

In three of the large Latin American countries (includ- 
ing Argentina and Brazil, the largest), the indigenous federal 
structures of the countries themselves influenced the Jews to 
create countrywide confederations based on territorial divi- 
sions (officially uniting state or provincial communities which 
are, in fact, local communities concentrated in the state or 
provincial capitals). In the other 21, the local federation of 
the city containing the overwhelming majority of the Jew- 
ish population became the countrywide unit, usually with 
the designation “council of communities.” The community 
councils of the six Central American countries (total Jewish 
population 5,650) have organized the Federation of Central 
American Jewish Communities to pool resources and provide 
common services. 

With the revival of open Jewish settlement on the Iberian 
Peninsula, Jewish communities similar to the “council of com- 
munities” took shape in both Spain and Portugal, for many of 
the same reasons. Similarly, the small Jewish community of 
Monaco found that same pattern most suitable. 

None of the tacitly recognized communal structures has 
been in existence for more than two generations, and the com- 
munities themselves originated no more than three or possi- 
bly four generations ago. Most of the smaller ones were in the 
1970s entering their second generation, since they were cre- 
ated by the refugees of the 1930s and 1940s. Indeed, all gained 
substantially as a result of Nazism and the Jews’ need to leave 
Europe before, during, and after World War 11. Consequently, 
many, if not most, were still in the process of developing an 
appropriate and accepted community constitution. 

The great postwar adjustment that has faced the Latin 
American communities centers on the emergence of a native- 
born majority in their ranks. This new generation has far less 
attachment to the “old country” way of life with its ideologies 
and country-of-origin communities making the whole com- 
munity structure less relevant to them. Moreover, they are al- 
ready beginning to assimilate into their own countries of birth, 
or at least into the local radical movements, in familiar Jew- 
ish ways. For them, the deportivo, or community recreational 
center, often seems the most relevant form of Jewish associa- 
tion. On the other hand, the host countries, whose aim is the 
cultural assimilation of all minorities into a common mold, 
are not particularly receptive to the perpetuation of communi- 
ties built on a Diaspora nationalist ideology. At the same time, 
they are committed, at least theoretically, to guaranteeing full 
freedom of religion for all legitimate groups, thereby pushing 
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Jews toward at least a formal religious identification in order to 
maintain their communal identity while conforming to local 
mores. Both developments are encouraging a trend toward a 
kind of associational Jewishness in place of the organic pattern 
of the founding generation. It is not surprising, then, that the 
organizational structure that at first reflected and then came to 
reinforce the interests of the founding generation is becoming 
increasingly obsolete, creating a constitutional crisis of first 
magnitude in the ranks of organized Latin American Jewry. 
To the degree that a territorially based communal structure 
has emerged, with its accompanying substructure of associa- 
tion activities whose participants are drawn in for reasons of 
interest rather than simply descent, this constitutional crisis 
is being overcome. 

The tacitly recognized community structures of Latin 
American Jewry have become important forms of Jewish com- 
munal organization in modern times, with around 400,000 
Jews living within their framework at the outset of the 21° 
century. Their decline during the last 30 years was provoked 
by occasional waves of out migration due to economic and 
political crises, low fertility, and out marriages. They are all 
located in very unstable environments, which do not neces- 
sarily encourage pluralism, although there are signs of greater 
tolerance in this respect. Consequently, Latin American Jew- 
ries are also more closely tied to the State of Israel as a sur- 
rogate homeland (madre patria is the Spanish term they use) 
than any others. Their attempt to create a unified communal 
structure on a voluntary basis under such conditions bears 
close examination. 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION SINCE WORLD WAR II 


Introduction 

Jewish communal organization has undergone many changes 
since the inception of the Israelite polity somewhere in the 
Sinai Desert, but none has been more decisive than those 
which have affected it in the past four centuries, and none 
more significant than those of the period since the end of 
World War 11. The inauguration of the modern era in the 
17 century initiated a process of decorporatization of Jew- 
ish communal life that gained momentum in the following 
two centuries. Jewish corporate autonomy, a feature of Dias- 
pora existence in one form or another since the Babylonian 
exile, never even took hold in the New World, whose Jewish 
communities were all established in the modern era. Devel- 
opments after World War 1 weakened that kind of autonomy 
in Europe, where it had been on the wane for two centuries. 
Only in the Muslim countries did the old forms persist, until 
the nationalist revolutions of the post-World War 11 period 
eliminated them. 

The process of decorporatization - perhaps denation- 
alization is a better term — brought with it efforts to redefine 
Jewish life in Protestant religious terms in Western Europe 
and North America and in socialist secular ones in Eastern 
Europe and, somewhat later, in Latin America. In Europe, 
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Table 1. Total Jewish Population and Its Distribution by Continent (in thousands) 











Year 1840 1900 1939 2003 

Continent Total % Total % Total % Total % 

Europe (incl. Russia) 3,950 87.8 8,900 80.9 9,500 56.8 1,551 12.0 
Asia 300 6.7 510 4.6 1,030 6.2 5,138 39.7 
Africa 198 44 375 3.4 625 3.7 84 0.6 
North and South America 50 1.1 1,200 10.9 5,540 33.1 6,071 46.9 
Oceania 2 1 15 0.2 33 0.2 107 0.8 
Total 4,500 100 11,000 100 16,728 100 12,950 100 








the process was promoted both from within the Jewish com- 
munity and without by Jews seeking wider economic and so- 
cial opportunities as individuals and by newly nationalistic 
regimes seeking to establish the state as the primary force in 
the life of all residents within its boundaries. In the Ameri- 
cas, it came automatically as individual Jews found themselves 
with the same status and opportunities as other migrants to 
the New World. 

Out of decorporatization came new forms of Jewish 
communal organization on the countrywide and local levels: 
(1) the consistory of post-revolutionary France (which spread 
to the other countries within the French sphere of influence 
in Europe), an attempt to create a Jewish “church” structure 
parallel to that of the French Protestant Church; (2) the 19th- 
century Central European kehillah, essentially a ritual and so- 
cial agency chartered and regulated by the secular government 
as a means of registering all Jews and binding them to some 
“religious” grouping; (3) the united congregational pattern of 
England and her overseas colonies and dominions, whereby 
Jews voluntarily organized synagogues which then banded 
together to create a board to represent Jewish interests to the 
host country; (4) the radically individualistic organizational 
pattern of the United States, whereby individual Jews banded 
together locally (and sometimes nationally) to create whatever 
kind of Jewish association they wished without any kind of 
supralocal umbrella organization even for external represen- 
tation; and, early in the 20" century, (5) separate communal 
associations based on the Landsmannshaft principle, which 
became the basis for voluntary affiliation of the Jewish im- 
migrants to Latin America. The common denominator of all 
these different forms was their limited scope and increasingly 
voluntary character. 

While these organizational changes were taking shape, 
a two-pronged demographic shift of great importance began. 
In the first place, the live birth and survival rate among Jews 
rose rapidly, causing the number of Jews in the world to soar. 
In the second, the Jews began to migrate at an accelerating rate 
to the lands on the Western world’s great frontier: the West- 
ern Hemisphere and southern Africa and Australia in par- 
ticular, but also, in smaller numbers, to east Asia, initiating a 
shift in the balance of Jewish settlement in the world. Finally, 
the modern era saw Jewish resettlement of the Land of Israel. 
The first to go to the land as founders of entirely new settle- 
ments began to arrive in the 17 century and continued regu- 
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larly thereafter, pioneering new communities of a traditional 
character within the framework of the Ottoman Empire's mil- 
let system. They were followed, in due course, by the Zionist 
pioneers who created new forms of communal life, beginning 
in the late 19" century as part of the last stage of the modern 
transformation of the Jewish people. 

World War 11 marked the culmination of all the trends 
and tendencies of the modern era and the end of the era it- 
self for all of mankind. For the Jewish people, the Holocaust 
and the establishment of the State of Israel were the pair of 
decisive events that marked the crossing of the watershed into 
the “postmodern” world. In the process, the entire basis of the 
Jewish polity was radically changed; the locus of Jewish life 
shifted and virtually every organized Jewish community was 
reconstituted in some significant way. 

The Jewish world that greeted the new State was no lon- 
ger an expanding one which was gaining population even 
in the face of “norma!” attrition through intermarriage and 
assimilation. Quite to the contrary, it was a decimated one 
(even worse - for decimated implies the loss of one in ten; 
the Jews lost one in three) whose very physical survival had 
been in grave jeopardy and whose rate of loss from defections 
came close to equaling its birthrate. Moreover, the traditional 
strongholds of Jewish communal life in Europe (which were 


Table 2. World Jewish Communities by Population, 2003 








Country Jewish Population (thou- —_— Percent of Total 
sands) Jewish Population 
1. United States 5,300,000 40.9 
2. Israel 5,094,000 39.3 
3. France 498,000 3.8 
4. Canada 370,500 2.9 
5. United Kingdom 300,000 2.3 
6. Russia 252,000 1.9 
7. Argentina 187,000 1.4 
8. Germany 108,000 0.8 
9. Australia 100,000 0.8 
10. Brazil 97,000 0.7 
11. Ukraine 95,000 0.7 
12. South Africa 75,000 0.6 
13. Hungary 50,000 0.4 
14. Mexico 40,000 0.3 
15. Belgium 40,000 0.2 
Total 12,606,500 97.0 
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Table 3. Geographic Arrangement of Countries Showing Type of Community Organization in Early Postwar Period 


Numbers refer to Jewish populations in 1968 
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Independent Tacitly recognized community structures (quasi-kehillot) 


co Entirely voluntary communal structures Subjugated communities 


State-recognized communal structures (Kehillot) Quasi-communities 


1) State-recognized religious structures (Consistoire) No organized community life 


1. The Canadian Jewish Congress should be viewed as a Board of Deputies with a North American name. 





2. Though Mexico is included among the neo-kehillah communities of Latin America, its lack of any overall structure uniting its region-of-origin communities in even the 
strictly formal sense really placed it somewhere between the common Latin American model and the pattern of the United States. 


3. Poland was rapidly becoming a remnant community. 
4. There was no organized Jewish life in the Soviet Union, except for services in a few synagogues. 


5. The extent to which the Jewish communities of Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Romania were actually subjugated varied from time to time but the basic fact of their total 
dependence upon the decisions of the Communist leadership placed them in this category. All were officially organized as modern keillot. 


6. All those communities were formally traditional kehillot. 


7. Though in part subject to the condition of the modern subjugated communities, Yugoslavian Jewry essentially perpetuated the kehillah pattern with formal government 
recognition. 


8. Officially, Bulgarian Jewry was organized in a consistoire. 
9. Lebanon, Morocco, and Tunisia did not officially restrict Jewish community life but in fact the communities were closely regulated. 
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Table 4. Early Postwar Changes in Continental Jewish Communities 








Germany (Federal Republic) 


Liechtenstein 





Country 

Albania Disappeared as an organized community after the Communist takeover. 

Austria Reconstructed and reconstituted with a substantially different population consisting, in the main, of World War II 
refugees concentrated in Vienna. 

Belgium Reconstructed and reconstituted as a consequence of a significant influx of Eastern European refugees. Brussels and 
Antwerp are the two major communities. 

Bulgaria Limited reconstruction after extensive emigration to the newly established State of Israel. 

Czechoslovakia Partially reconstructed and reconstituted under the Communist regime. Emigration increased after 1968. 

Denmark Reconstruction along pre-war lines with the return of the pre-war Jewish population. 

Finland Reconstituted and somewhat enlarged by the addition of a refugee population. 

France Reconstructed and reconstituted with a substantially new population from Eastern Europe immediately after World 


Gibraltar No significant constitutional change or population shift. 
Greece 
from Salonika to Athens. 
Hungary 
Europe. 
Italy 


Luxemburg Reconstructed and reconstituted with little change in scope of communal activity. 
Malta No significant change; some population decline. 
Monaco Primarily a refugee community organized during and after World War II. 
Netherlands 
Ashkenazi community is numerically dominant. 
Norway Reconstructed with addition of some refugees. 
Poland 
virtual expulsion of those born Jewish who had faithfully served the new regime. 
Portugal 
Romania 
Communist regime after substantial emigration to Israel. Community organized on strictly religious lines. 
Spain 
religious body. Wartime refugee settlers founded communal institutions in Madrid, Barcelona and Malaga. 
Sweden Reconstituted with addition of a substantial number of refugees and following the abolition of state-required 
community membership. 
Switzerland Reconstituted to include the few wartime refugees allowed to settle permanently. 
Soviet Union 
Yugoslavia 


War Il and subsequently further reconstituted in the wake of the North African influx of the early 1960s. Jewish 
population formerly concentrated in Paris and a few other major cities is now spread throughout the country to an 
extent unequaled since the Middle Ages. 


Reconstructed and reconstituted with substantially different population including Eastern European refugees and 
“repatriates.” 


Partially reconstructed and reconstituted around remnant population after World War II. Center of Jewish life moved 


Underwent partial reconstruction and limited reconstitution under the Communist regime. Flight of refugees in 1956 
reduced the Jewish population somewhat but the community remains one of the largest and strongest in Eastern 


Partially reconstructed after formal restoration of pre-war constitution. Jewish life divided between Rome and 


northern Italian communities. 
Jewish community slowly disappeared through emigration. 


Partially reconstructed and reconstituted with remnant population as a far weaker community than before the war. 


Extremely limited reconstruction under Communists with successive emigrations of surviving Jews culminating in the 


Reconstituted to include remnants of wartime refugees but essentially the same small well-integrated community. 
Largest Jewish community in Eastern Europe outside the Soviet Union; underwent limited reconstitution under 


Gained formal status as community by stages between 1931 and 1968 when it was officially recognized as a legal 


Virtually disappeared as an organized community, after World War I! in the wake of the Stalin repression (1948-1952), 


Reconstructed and reconstituted as a strictly ethnic community under Communist regime after substantial emigration 
to Israel. 





also areas with a high Jewish reproduction rate) were those 
that had been wiped out. At the end of the 1940s, the centers 
of Jewish life had shifted to a decisive extent away from Eu- 
rope to Israel and North America. Continental Europe as a 
whole ranked behind Latin America, North Africa, and Great 
Britain as a force in Jewish life. Its Jews were almost entirely 
dependent upon financial and technical assistance from the 
United States and Israel. Except for those in the Muslim coun- 
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tries (that were soon to virtually disappear), all of the major 
functioning Jewish communities had acquired sufficient pro- 
portions to become significant factors on the Jewish scene only 
within the previous two generations. Many of the shapers of 
those communities were still alive and in many cases still the 
active communal leaders. The Jewish world had been thrown 
back to a pioneering stage, willy-nilly. 

The organization of Jewish communal life reflected these 
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shifts and their consequences wherever Jews were found. Thus 
in the late 1940s and 1950s reconstruction and reconstitution 
of existing communities and the founding of new ones was 
the order of the day throughout the Jewish world. The Jewish 
communities of Continental Europe all underwent periods of 
reconstruction or reconstitution in response to wartime losses, 
changes in the formal status of religious communities in their 
host countries, migration to Israel, and the introduction of new 
regimes. Table 4: Early Postwar Changes in Continental Jewish 
Communities summarizes these changes in the early postwar 
period. The most significant changes since that time occurred 
in Eastern Europe after the collapse of Communism. Despite 
large-scale emigration to Israel and the West, Jewish commu- 
nity life was revived in countries where it had formerly been 
repressed, and nowhere more impressively than in the former 
Soviet Union, where the Federation of Jewish Communities 
(founded in 1998) operates as an umbrella organization for its 
constituent communities, supporting an extensive network of 
synagogues, community centers, and day schools. 

The Jewish communities in the Moslem countries were 
transformed in response to the convergence of two factors: the 
creation of Israel and the anticolonial revolutions in Asia and 
Africa. The greater portion of the Jewish population in those 
countries was transferred to Israel, and organized Jewish life 
virtually came to an end in all of them except Morocco. The 
changes in their situation are summarized in Table 5: Postwar 
Changes in Jewish Communities in Moslem Countries. 

The English-speaking Jewries (and, to a somewhat lesser 
extent, those of Latin America) were faced with the more 
complex task of adapting their organizational structures to 
three new purposes: to assume responsibilities passed to 
them as a result of the destruction of European Jewry, to play 
a major role in assisting Israel, and to accommodate internal 
changes in communities still becoming acculturated. Their 
responses are summarized in Table 6: Postwar Changes in 
Major English-Speaking Jewish Communities and Table 7: 
Postwar Changes in Latin American and Caribbean Jewish 
Communities. 

Many of the smaller Jewish communities in Asia and 
Africa were actually founded or received organized form in 
this period, while others, consisting in the main of transient 
merchants or refugees, were abandoned, as shown in Table 7: 
Postwar Developments in Asian and African Jewish Commu- 
nities. Finally, all but a handful of the Jewish communities in 
the contemporary world have had to adjust to the new reali- 
ties of voluntary choice, which, on one hand, gave Jews greater 
freedom than ever before to identify as Jews or not and, on the 
other, encouraged a wide variety of options for Jewish identi- 
fication within each community. 


Community Structure in a Voluntaristic Environment 

Whatever the form of community organization, the primary 
fact of Jewish communal life today is its voluntary character. 
While there are some differences from country to country in 
the degree of actual freedom to be Jewish or not, the virtual 
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Table 5. Postwar Changes in Jewish Communities in Moslem 
Countries 





Country 





Aden Entire community emigrated before Aden received its 
independence. 


Majority of the Jews emigrated leaving a small 
Oppressed community behind. 


Virtually all the Jews fled the country in wake of the 
French evacuation, moving to France and Israel during 
the 1960s and essentially ending Jewish communal 
life. 


Successive oppressions and migrations to Israel after 
1948 virtually ended the community’s existence. 


Iran Community was reduced in size by emigration to Israel 
but continues to function as in the past with minor 
adjustment. 


Iraq Mass migration to Israel in the early 1950s reduced 
the community to a tiny oppressed minority which 
lived under severe government restrictions until the 
U.S. invasion of Iraq (2003). 


With the help of a fairly sympathetic government, the 
community weathered the Arab-lsrael conflicts but in 
2005 was at the end of the process of self-liquidation 
through emigration, mostly to Latin America and 
Europe. 


Libya Migration to Israel accelerated after each Arab-Israel 
Crisis and after the 1967 war the community finally 
ceased to exist as an entity. Very few Jews remain 
there. 


The community’s slow decline through emigration to 
France and Israel after 1948 accelerated after Morocco 
received independence and picked up momentum 
after 1967 and 1979 wars. 


Most of the small community emigrated, leaving a 
very small group to carry on minimal communal life in 
some cities. 


Syria Oppression after 1948 led to migration of a majority to 
Israel and Lebanon; government pressure increased 
against the remnant after the 1967 war. Practically all 
Jews emigrated, leaving no organized community life. 


Despite official attempts to convince the Jews to stay, 
most migrated to Israel in successive waves after 
Tunisia’s independence. 


Almost half of the 100,000 Jewish population left 

for Israel after 1948. The remainder were effectively 
reconstituted as a religious community with limited 
powers and under governmental supervision. Most 

of the Jews (nearly 20,000) live in Istanbul and a 
minority in Izmir (about 1,500) — the only two regularly 
organized communities. 


All but a tiny handful left for Israel immediately after 
the establishment of the state. The few remaining 
Jews mostly emigrated during the 1960s. 


Afghanistan 


Algeria 


Egypt 


Lebanon 


Morocco 


Pakistan 


Tunisia 


Turkey 


Yemen 











disappearance of the remaining legal and even social and cul- 
tural barriers to individual free choice in all but a handful of 
countries has made free association the dominant character- 
istic of Jewish life in the “postmodern” era. Consequently, the 
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Table 6. Postwar Changes in Major English-Speaking Jewish Communities 





Country 





Australia 


Canada 


the Orthodox stream very strong. 
Ireland 


New Zealand 


and assimilation continued. 
Rhodesia 


(Zimbabwe) 
South Africa 


United Kingdom 


United States 





first task of each Jewish community is to learn to deal with 
the particular local manifestation of this freedom. This task 
is a major factor in determining the direction of the reconsti- 
tution of Jewish life in this generation. The new voluntarism 
extends itself into the internal life of the Jewish community 
as well, generating pluralism even in previously free but rel- 
atively homogeneous or monolithic community structures. 
This pluralism is exacerbated by the breakdown of the tradi- 
tional reasons for being Jewish and the rise of new incentives 
for Jewish association. At the same time, the possibilities for 
organizing a pluralistic Jewish community have also been en- 
hanced by these new incentives and the “postmodern” break- 
down of the rigid ideologies that divided Jews in the latter 
third of the modern era. Certainly the creation of the State of 
Israel has given the Jewish people a new and compelling fo- 
cus that enhances the Jewish attachments of virtually all Jews. 
‘The state's crucial role as a generator of Jewish ties, regardless 
of other differences, was decisively demonstrated at the time 
of the *Six-Day War (1967). 

Pluralism organized into more or less permanent struc- 
tural arrangements leads to federalism, and federalism has 
been the traditional way in which the Jewish people has main- 
tained its unity in the face of the pressures of diversity. This is 
one tradition that is not being abandoned today. The previous 
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The postwar influx of refugees substantially enhanced Jewish life and necessitated changes in its communal structure, both 
locally and countrywide, to encompass the widened scope of Jewish activity and the more intensely “Jewish” Jews. These have 
continued into the 21st century, giving Australian Jewry comparatively favorable intermarriage statistics and continuing strong 
support for Zionism. Unlike the United States, a majority of Australia’s Jews probably belonged to Orthodox synagogues. 


Pressures of “Americanization,” suburbanization and the general homogenization of Canadian society led to a weakening 

of traditional Canadian communal structure and the introduction of American-style “religious pluralism.” But, characterized 

by a relatively strong sense of Diaspora identity, the Canadian Jewish community continued to grow, in large part through 
immigration. The community’s center of gravity also continued to shift toward Toronto, now home to almost half of all Canadian 
Jews in the early 21st century. As in the United States, all of the denominations of Judaism are well represented in Canada, with 


Little significant constitutional change even though a native-born generation came to the fore. Some immigration from the 
former Soviet Union and elsewhere improved a declining situation. 


Prior to about 1980, the continued emigration of the younger generation decreased the Jewish population and weakened the 
community structure. Subsequently, significant numbers arrived from the former Soviet Union and South Africa but emigration 


The concentration of Jews from other countries of black Africa increased the size and importance of the Rhodesian community 
while the separation of Zambia and the Rhodesian secession increased its self-contained character. But with civil war and black 
independence the Jewish community began to shrink, leaving just a few Jews in the early 21st century. 


Changes in the regime and the rise of a native-born generation within the community shifted the emphasis of the communal 
institutions and the dominant mode of Jewish identification, weakening what had become the traditional structure. In the post- 
Apartheid era the tendency has been toward greater coordination and unity within the community. 


The rise to power of the last wave of immigrants and a native-born generation challenged the communal status quo from both 
left and right, weakening traditional institutions and strengthening new ones that reflected the community’s greater diversity. The 
number of Jews in Britain has probably declined since its peak in the 1950s, with especially sharp declines in cities outside of 
London. On the other hand, in many respects Jewish consciousness has increased among Anglo-Jewry. 


The destruction of European Jewry transferred world Jewish leadership decisively to the American Jewish community. This plus the 
rise of a new generation and the disappearance of immigrant ideologies led to significant organizational changes to meet demands 
while also enabling American Jewry to become more rooted in the “religious pluralism” of the general society. Subsequently the 

traditional institutions, other than the synagogue became less significant as Jewishness tended more to find subjective expression. 





sections have suggested the wide variety of federal arrange- 
ments that presently exist in the organized Jewish communi- 
ties of the world. In each case, the Jewish community adapts 
itself to the environment of the host country so that its own 
structure reflects local conditions while facilitating (as far as 
possible) the achievement of the main purposes of corporate 
Jewish life. In virtually every case, the structure that emerges 
from the adaptation is based on federal principles and uses 
federal forms. The pluralistic federalism of the voluntaristic 
community substantially eliminates the neat pattern of com- 
munal organization usually displayed as the model by those 
who concern themselves with rationalizing Jewish commu- 
nity life. Though smaller communities in different cultural 
settings are not likely to conform completely, more and more 
the seemingly anarchistic American pattern is revealed as the 
paradigm of their development, if not the vision of their fu- 
ture. Certainly the model of a hierarchic organizational struc- 
ture does not offer an accurate picture of the distribution of 
powers and responsibilities in any Jewish community today. 
Even in the more formally structured communities of Cen- 
tral Europe and Latin America, the institution that appears 
to be at the top of the pyramid is really dependent upon and 
often manipulated by the institutions and organizations that 
would be placed farther down on the structure. The local 
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community that “should” be on the bottom is, in fact, often 
the real center of power. For communities like the United 
States, even the modified model is useless. Nor is there a cen- 
tral governing agent in most communities that serves as the 
point at which authority, responsibility, and power converge. 
Even in the communities ostensibly dominated by a consis- 
tory, the erstwhile central body has been shunted aside to be- 
come just another specialized institution in an oligopoly of 
such institutions. 

The structure of contemporary Jewish communities is 
best understood as a multidimensional matrix (or mosaic) that 
takes the form of a communications network; a set of interact- 
ing institutions which, while preserving their own structural 
integrity and roles, are informed by shared patterns of culture, 
activated by a shared system of organizations, and governed 
by shared leadership cadres. The character of the matrix and 
its communications network varies from community to com- 
munity, with particularly sharp variations separating the six 
basic types. In some cases, the network is connected through 
a common center, which serves as the major (but rarely, if 
ever, the exclusive) channel for communication. In others, 
the network forms a matrix without any real center, with the 
lines of communication crisscrossing in all directions. In all 
cases, the boundaries of the community are revealed only 
when the pattern of the network is uncovered. The pattern 
itself is perceptible only when both of its components are re- 
vealed, namely its institutions and organizations with their 
respective roles and the way in which communications are 
passed between them. 

The pattern itself is inevitably a dynamic one; that is to 
say, there is rarely a fixed division of authority and influence 
but, rather, one that varies from time to time and usually from 
issue to issue, with different elements in the matrix taking on 
different “loads” at different times and relative to different 
issues. Since the community is a voluntary one, persuasion 


Table 7. Postwar Changes in Latin American and Caribbean 
Jewish Communities 











1. Communities entrenching, adjusting, and moving toward greater 
internal unity: 
Argentina Guatemala 
Brazil Mexico 
Chile Panama 
Costa Rica Uruguay 
EI Salvador Venezuela 
2. Communities of emigration and decline: 
Bolivia Haiti 
Columbia Honduras 
Cuba Nicaragua 
Dominican Republic Paraguay 
Ecuador Surinam 
3. Communities undergoing “Americanization” through expansion of 
American business and leisure interests in the Caribbean: 
Barbados Jamaica 
Curacao Trinidad and Tobago 


rather than compulsion, influence rather than power are the 
only tools available for making and executing policies. This 
also works to strengthen its character as a communications 
network since the character, quality, and relevance of what is 
communicated and the way in which it is communicated fre- 
quently determine the extent of the authority and influence 
of the parties on the communication. 


[Daniel J. Elazar] 


Community and Polity 

The discussion in the foregoing pages has been more or less 
restricted to the matrix of institutions and organizations that 
form a community on the countrywide plane. The Jewish 
polity as a whole, however, functions on several planes. The 
federal connections between local and countrywide commu- 
nities and between Jewish communities around the world 
have also undergone important changes since World War 11, 
and the feedback has begun to have a significant effect on the 
countrywide and local communities involved. 

Before the modern era, although there were no formal 
organizations that functioned on a worldwide basis to unite 
the various Jewish communities, the common allegiance to 
halakhic Judaism and reliance upon traditional Jewish law 
gave the Jewish people the constitutional unity it needed. 
During the modern era, this unity was shattered, and noth- 
ing comparable developed to replace it. By the end of the 19 
century, all that there was in the way of an organized world- 
wide Jewish polity was an informal alliance and organizations 
of Jewish “aristocrats” in the Western world who had taken it 
upon themselves to try and defend Jewish interests and pro- 
tect the rights of individual Jews, so as to aid in their eman- 
cipation. These inadequate arrangements effectively perished 
in World War 1, when the world which encouraged that mode 
of community action came to an end. 

Meanwhile, tentative steps in the direction of a reorga- 
nization more appropriate to the 20" century were beginning 
to be made. The World Zionist Organization and its member 
organizations, the ‘American Jewish Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee, the B’nai B'rith, and later the *World Jewish Congress 


Table 8. Postwar Developments in Asian and African Jewish 
Communities 





1. Communities founded or given new form: 





Hong Kong Ryukyu Islands 
India Taiwan 
Japan Thailand 
Philippines 

2. Communities abandoned or substantially reduced in size: 
Angola Kenya 
Burma Malaysia 
China Singapore 
Congo Republic Uganda 
Cyprus Zambia 
Indonesia 
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began to offer more routinized and less elitist means of tying 
Jews together on a worldwide basis. All together, they began 
to create an infrastructure for a new Jewish confederation in 
the making. 

After World War 11, the structure of the Jewish confed- 
eration underwent further adaptation. This strengthening of 
the organizational aspects of the worldwide Jewish polity was 
partly a consequence of the changes taking place in its con- 
stituent communities. The other crucial factor is the State of 
Israel. The trend has been clear: the concentration in Israel 
of the major decision-making organs of the Jewish confed- 
eration and the organizations that serve it and the routing of 
their decision-making procedures through Jerusalem, even 
as the structures, centered in Israel, have at the beginning 
of the new century been experiencing considerable strain. 
This trend has become particularly noticeable since the Six- 
Day War, after which the Israel government began to take 
very explicit steps to reorganize and strengthen the institu- 
tions and organizations of world Jewry by tying them closer 
to the state. Israel’s greater ability, as an independent state, to 
deal with political matters and its great stake in strengthen- 
ing the worldwide Jewish confederation has led it to assume 
this role. Two major events — the Six-Day War in 1967 and the 
beginnings of the Soviet Jewry movement in 1963 - signaled 
that the American Jewish communal agenda would be more 
particularistic than it had been. Israel became the focal point 
of Jewish identification, the one Jewish phenomenon whose 
crucial importance is accepted by virtually all Jews and that 
has the ability to mobilize widespread public efforts in what 
is, after all, still a voluntary polity. Perhaps paradoxically, at 
the very moment that free individual choice in the matter of 
Jewish attachment has reached heights never previously at- 
tained, there has been a rediscovery of the Jewish polity, ie., 
of the special political character of the Jewish community. In 
the first decade of the 21°t century, however, new patterns in 
the American Jewish community - and especially in the con- 
sciousness of a younger cadre of Jews — had emerged. There 
was a diminution of the idea of a collective “community” as 
the meaning of Jewishness was increasingly defined in subjec- 
tive individual constructs. American Jews found less meaning 
in formal Jewish organizations (except the local synagogue), 
political activity, philanthropic endeavors, and attachment to 
the state of Israel. The traditional institutions of community 
became less significant than they were to earlier generations 
of Jews in America. Because they feel that their identity as 
Jews is immutable, American Jews increasingly do not need 
the normative communal behaviors of the past in order to ex- 
press their identity. This changing approach to “community” 
will have significant implications for the future of Jewish com- 
munal organizational structures, for communal fundraising, 
and for a range of communal involvements. 

[Daniel J. Elazar / J. Chanes (24 ed.)] 


See also Communal *Amenities; *Autonomy; Judicial *Auton- 
omy; Autonomous Jewish *Finances; Territorial *Federations 
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COMMUNITY TOKENS 


of Communities; *Foundations (Community Federations); 
*Consistory; *Councils of the Lands; *am1a; *DA1A; *Kul- 
tus Gemeinde; *Millet; *Landesjudenschaften; *Jewish Quar- 
ter; *Chief Rabbi; *Hakahm Bashi; *Muqaddim; * Takkanot; 
*Shtadlan, *Pinkas; *Exilarch; *Herem; *Herem ha-Yishuv; 
*Herem Bet Din; *Minority Rights; *Synagogue. For commu- 
nal organizations in the various countries, see entries for the 
respective countries. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: UP TO WORLD WAR II: Baron, Commu- 
nity; Baron, Social’; Baer, Spain; idem, in: Zion, 15 (1950), 1-41 (Eng. 
summary, i-v); M. Burstein (Avidor), Self-Government of the Jews in 
Palestine since 1900 (1934); I. Levitats, Jewish Community in Russia, 
1772-1884 (1943); L. Finkelstein, Jewish Self-Government in the Middle 
Ages (19647); M.S. Goodblatt, Jewish Life in Turkey in the 16" Century 
(1943); M. Franco, Essai sur l’histoire des Israélites de Empire Ottoman 
(1897); S. Rosanes, Divrei Yemei Yisrael be-Togarmah, 5 vols. (1930); 
WJ. Fischel, Ha-Yehudim be-Hodu (1960); J.M. Landau, The Jews 
in Nineteenth Century Egypt (1969); Hirschberg, Afrikah; idem, 
in: A.J. Arberry (ed.), Religion in the Middle East, 1 (1969), 119-225 
(selected bibliography, vol. 2, 661-3); H.H. Ben-Sasson, Perakim 
be-Toledot ha-Yehudim bi-Ymei ha-Beinayim (1962); idem (ed.), 
Toledot Am Yisrael, 3 vols. (1969), index, s.v. Kehillot; I. Agus, Urban 
Civilization in Pre-Crusade Europe, 2 (1965), 421-553; M.J. Karpf, 
Jewish Community Organization in the United States (1938); B.M. 
Edidin, Jewish Community Life in America (1947). SINCE WORLD 
WAR U1: Bi-Tefuzot ha-Golah (Eng. ed., In the Dispersion; 1958); S. 
Federbush, World Jewry Today (1959); Institute of Jewish Affairs, 
New York, Jewish Communities of the World (1959); J. Katz, Tradi- 
tion and Crisis (1961); O. Janowsky (ed.), The American Jew: A Reap- 
praisal (1964); JYB; AJYB. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Elazar, People 
and Polity: Organizational Dynamics of World Jewry (1989); idem, 
Community and Polity (19957); J. Chanes, A Primer on the American 
Jewish Community (19997); idem (ed.), A Portrait of the American 
Jewish Community (1998). 


COMMUNITY TOKENS, internal Jewish currency. The spe- 
cial conditions under which Jews lived in the Diaspora before 
Emancipation and in Erez Israel especially up to World War 1 
led to a kind of community similar to a miniature state. To 
preserve the character of the community, whose members did 
not enjoy the privileges of other citizens, Jews were obliged 
to create and provide for their own institutions, such as syna- 
gogues, rabbinic courts, schools, hospitals, homes for the aged, 
soup kitchens for the poor, etc. All these institutions were ad- 
ministered by the community and financed by its members 
through ordinary and extraordinary contributions. In order to 
cope with these tasks, the communal leaders at times resorted 
to issuing tokens of their own, with an internal value only and 
not generally acceptable outside the community. To not raise 
the suspicion of the authorities, they were often cast in a style 
that distinguished them from legal tender. Many communities 
issued tokens in metal or paper, and much information about 
them has been lost. Whenever a new kind of token is discov- 
ered, a fresh investigation has to be carried out. 


Diaspora 
Perhaps the oldest Jewish metal tokens are those issued by the 
community of Rome in the ghetto period. These were given 
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to the shohet for the slaughter of a small chicken (1% baioc- 
chi) and a large one (3 baiocchi) and the proceeds went to the 
talmud torah fund. The Sephardi immigrants in *Constan- 
tinople had their own community centers and synagogues. 
They issued 5 para brass tokens on which the origin of the 
community is mentioned, such as Araico (Sarajevo), Shirigis 
(Saragossa), and Cordoba. The community of Beirut issued a 
brass charity token for the sick (Bikkur Holim) in 1904. Dur- 
ing World War 1 and in the first years after, many communi- 
ties in Russia and Poland issued paper tokens. In the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire at least two metal tokens were issued: one 
in the Austrian community of *Mattersdorf with the initials 
1.G.M. (Israelitische Gemeinde Mattersdorf) and an equivalent 
abbreviation in Hebrew; and the other issued by the Hungar- 
ian community of *Satoraljaujhely in German and Hungarian 
(Cultussteuer der israelitischen Gemeinde S.A. Ujhely). In the 
1830s the Jewish merchants of Belgrade obtained from Prince 
Milosh recognition of their custom of minting their own small 
change. Private issues were not uncommon; various Jewish 
enterprises issued their own tokens. Julius *Popper, owner of 
the gold mines in Tierra del Fuego, issued in El] Paramo two 
gold coins of 1 and 5 grams respectively in his name: “Popper- 
Tierra del Fuego.” The numismatic dealer Henry Seligmann, 
of Hannover, Germany, in 1921 issued porcelain tokens in the 
denominations of 25 and 50 Pfennig. Various Jewish enter- 
prises in the United States, especially restaurants, circulated 
their own tokens. 


Erez Israel 

Under Turkish rule in the 19" and 20" centuries, the commu- 
nities in Erez Israel issued a considerable number of tokens. 
A brass Zedakah token was issued in Jerusalem by the Torat 
Hayyim yeshivah, which also put out a small stamp-shaped 
paper token of % para and different kinds of paper currency 
in denominations of 1, 5, and 10 gold Napoleons. Other com- 
munities in Jerusalem, such as the various kolelim, also issued 
their own paper currency, as did Hebron yeshivah (in Jeru- 
salem) during the British Mandate. There were other brass to- 
kens, such as a square one bearing the legend nP7 nun DY 
(“fee for the slaughter of a sheep or goat”), a rectangular one 
inscribed nan YEA APTS (“charity saves from death”), a round 
one with the legend wip (“grush” = piaster = 40 para), and 
another round one with the abbreviation y’98 (Day? TPT, 
“charity for the poor”). Turkish copper coins were also is- 
sued, countermarked with the same abbreviation. In the 1880s 
the colony of Zikhron Ya'akov and the agricultural school 
of Mikveh Israel issued brass tokens of 1, %, and % (presum- 
ably piaster), which, however, were declared illegal by the 
Turkish authorities. Another more primitive brass token was 
issued by the colony of Rehovot, which also issued paper 
tokens inscribed in Hebrew and French in denominations 
of ¥, 1, 3, 6, 13, and 26 piasters. The colony of Petah Tikvah 
issued zinc tokens of 1 and 2 (undefined denominations), 
and in the early 1920s also issued paper tokens in denomi- 
nations of %, 1, and 10 Egyptian piasters, then the legal cur- 
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rency in Palestine. In 1916 the city of Tel Aviv put into circu- 
lation paper tokens of 7/0, %4, %, and 1 beshlik and 1 franc as 
an emergency measure. However, this was prohibited by the 
Turks and had to be withdrawn. To overcome the lack of cur- 
rency from 1914 to 1916, the Anglo-Palestine Co., the forerun- 
ner of the Anglo-Palestine Bank and today’s Bank Leumi, is- 
sued checks in denominations of 5, 10, 20, 50 and 100 francs 
which were accepted by the yishuv as legal tender. In the early 
19508, during another shortage of small change, the Tel Aviv 
municipality issued paper tokens in denominations of 50 and 
100 perutah respectively. The % mil of kofer ha-yishuv was a 
brass token that served as a self-imposed security tax during 
the British Mandate (from 1939) to meet the requirements of 
the Haganah. Paper tokens were issued by various bus com- 
panies in aid of the Magen David Adom. During the British 
Mandate there were private issues of small paper, mainly by 
restaurants. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Kisch, in: HJ, 15 (1953), 167-82; Y. Shachar, 
in: The Holy Land Philatelist, 64-65 (1960), 1306-07; H. Feuchtwanger, 
in: Israel Numismatic Bulletin, 5 (1963), 2ff.; A. Kindler, in: Museum 
Haaretz Bulletin, 7 (1965), 66ff.; see also pls. x—xv. 

[Alvin Kass] 


COMO, city in Lombardy, northern Italy. In 1400 the Chris- 
tian residents of Como requested the duke of Milan to segre- 
gate its few Jewish inhabitants. The Jews living in Como dur- 
ing the 15‘ century were mainly engaged in moneylending. 
They suffered considerably from the animosity aroused in the 
Christian populace by the preaching of the friars, but the duke 
did not yield to demands for their expulsion. However, in 1597 
the Spanish government expelled the Jews from the duchy and 
the community in Como ceased to exist. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Milano, Italia, index; Motta, in: Periodico 
della Societa storica comense, 5 (1885), 7-44. 


[Umberto (Moses David) Cassuto] 


COMPASSION, norm governing the relationship between 
human beings and also regulating their behavior toward ani- 
mals. 


In the Bible 

The biblical noun rahamim and the verb raham, riham, fre- 
quently used to denote this behavior, are derived from the 
same root as is the noun rehem (“womb”), hence some scholars 
have proposed that its original meaning was “brotherhood,” 
“brotherly feeling” of those born from the same womb. Other 
terms, including hesed (“lovingkindness”), are also used, 
though in many instances this notion is not expressed explic- 
itly and must be understood through the description of certain 
forms of conduct. For the writers of the Bible, the concept in- 
dicated an essential relation between God and Israel, rooted in 
the covenant: “He being full of compassion, forgives iniquity 
and does not destroy” (Ps. 78:38; see Ex. 33:19; Deut. 8:18; Isa. 
9:16, etc.). It was made manifest by the preservation of Israel 
from destruction at the hands of its enemies and by divine in- 
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tervention on its behalf: “In Your love You lead the people You 
redeemed” (Ex. 15:13; see Deut. 30:3; 1 Kings 8:23, etc.). 

The human response to the disclosure of divine com- 
passion is to be found in man’s behavior toward his fellows: 
“Learn to do well; seek justice; relieve the oppressed; judge the 
fatherless; plead for the widow” (Isa. 1:17; see Micah 6:8; Jer. 
21:12). “He that is gracious unto the poor, lends unto the Lord” 
(Prov. 19:17). “You shall not mistreat any widow or orphan” 
(Ex. 22:21). Nor is the stranger excluded from this obligation: 
“You shall not wrong a stranger or oppress him” (ibid. 22:20). 
Animals, too, are recognized as the objects of such solicitude: 
“When you see the ass of your enemy prostrate under its load 
and would refrain from raising it, you must nevertheless raise 
it with him” (Ex. 23:5; see Deut. 22:4). “You shall not muzzle 
an ox while it is threshing” (Deut. 25:4). 


In Rabbinic Literature 
Rabbinic Judaism enlarged and deepened the biblical con- 
cept, recognizing it as an indispensable characteristic of the 
Jew (Yev. 79a): “Whoever is merciful to his fellowmen is 
certainly of the children of Abraham” (Bezah 32b). The Jews 
were popularly called rahamanim benei rahamanim - “com- 
passionate scions of compassionate forbears.” The rabbis con- 
ceived of the practice of compassion as an imitatio dei, for the 
ways of God in which man was commanded to walk (Deut. 
8:6) were those set out in Exodus 34:6-7: “The Lord! The 
Lord! a God compassionate and gracious, slow to anger, rich 
in steadfast kindness, extending kindness to the thousandth 
generation, forgiving iniquity, transgression, and sin.” These 
verses were understood to sum up and explain the divine at- 
tribute of compassion, and to set the norm for human con- 
duct: “Just as God is called compassionate and gracious, so 
you must be compassionate and gracious, giving gifts freely” 
(Sif. Deut. 49). Maimonides declared that arrogant, cruel, 
misanthropic, and unloving persons were to be suspected of 
not being true Jews (Yad, Issurei Bi'ah, 19:17). The clear ten- 
dency of the Bible requiring compassion in dealing with ani- 
mals was summarized in the talmudic phrase, “[relieving] the 
suffering of an animal is a biblical law” (zaar baalei hayyim 
de-oraita, BM 32b). According to a Midrash (Ex. R. 2:3) both 
Moses and David were chosen to lead Israel because of their 
kindness to animals. The hasidic teacher R. *Moses Leib of 
Sasov epitomized the concept in his statement, “to know the 
needs of men and to bear the burden of their sorrow — that is 
the true love of man” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Kohler, Jewish Theology (1928), 126-33; 
S. Schechter, Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology (1936), 201-2; S.H. 
Dresner, Prayer, Humility and Compassion (1957), 181-239. 


[Lou H. Silberman] 


COMPOUNDING OFFENSES. The injunction: “Ye shall 
take no ransom for the life of a murderer.... And ye shall 
accept no ransom for him that is fled to his *city of refuge” 
(Num. 35:31-32), was interpreted as an exception to the gen- 
eral rule that for all other offenses you may accept a “ransonyY 
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(kofer), except only for the offense of homicide (BK 83b; Rash- 
bam to Num. 35:31). It seems that the capital offense of adultery 
was compounded in this way (Prov. 6:35). The rule that even 
the worst examples of personal injury (such as blinding or 
mutilating) were not to be punished by way of talion (as pre- 
scribed in the Bible, Ex. 21:24-25; Lev. 24:19-20), but were to 
be compensated for by the payment of damages, was based on 
the principle that as offenses short of homicide they were com- 
poundable by money (BK 83b, 84a). The fact that the “ransom” 
was in these cases translated into “damages” (cf. Maim. Yad, 
Hovel u-Mazzik 1:3), caused some confusion and overlapping 
between civil and criminal law in this field. By the payment of 
damages the offender is relieved from criminal responsibility 
(see *Assault), the damages operating as “expiation money” (cf. 
Ex. 30:12, 15, and 16) in lieu of the otherwise expiating punish- 
ment. In the same way the owner of the ox that is a habitual 
gorer, who, though forewarned, fails to guard it so that it kills 
a man or a woman is liable to “be put to death,” but may “re- 
deem his life” by paying such ransom as “is laid upon him” (Ex. 
21:29-30). The dispute between the tannaim as to whether the 
ransom is to be assessed according to the value of the killed 
man or of the owner of the ox (Mekh. Mishpatim 10; BK 40a), 
as well as the parallel dispute as to whether the ransom is in the 
nature of damages (mamon) or of expiation (BK 40a), reflect 
the underlying difference between purely civil and addition- 
ally criminal remedies. This distinction is not affected by the 
talmudic interpretation of the liability of the ox-owner to be 
put to death, as this relates only to the law of heaven (bi-ydei 
shamayim), the theory of expiation by payment of the ransom 
applying to *divine punishment as well (Sanh. 15b; Maim. Yad, 
Nizkei Mamon 10:4). 

It is because the ransom underwent this transformation 
into damages that the injunction not to accept a ransom in 
cases of homicide was interpreted as addressed to the court 
(ibid., Roze’ah 1:4). In fact, it was not only the court but more 
particularly such interested persons as *blood-avengers that 
were enjoined from compounding homicides — as was pointed 
out by later authorities (e.g., Minhat Hinnukh 412). However 
it appears that such compounding had already been practiced 
by judges in biblical times and led to accusations of corrup- 
tion (cf. Amos 5:12; and contrast 1 Sam. 12:3) — perhaps not so 
much because the judges corruptly enriched themselves (see 
*Bribery), but because of the inequality thereby created be- 
tween rich offenders, who could afford to ransom themselves, 
and indigent offenders who could not (cf. Prov. 13:8; cf. Job 
36:18). The elimination of this inequality in cases of homicide 
may have made it appear even more reprehensible in other 
cases, at least from the point of view of judicial ethics. In later 
periods courts allowed offenders to compound offenses for 
which previous courts had imposed severe punishments (such 
as flogging) by making payments to the injured person or to 
the poor (cf. e.g., Resp. Maharyu 146; Eitan ha-Ezrahi 7; Yam 
shel Shelomo BK 8:49; Resp. Maharshal 28). 


[Haim Hermann Cohn] 
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In the State of Israel 
The Israel Supreme Court dealt with the matter of “ransom” 
or punishments in the case of Sheffer (ca 506/88, Sheffer v. 
State of Israel, 48(1) PD 87). The Court (Justice Elon) discussed 
the question of whether a terminally ill patient was entitled 
to request that he not be given any life-extending treatment. 
The Court cited in this context the biblical verse (Gen. 1:27): 
“In His image did God make man,’ which is the “analytical 
and philosophical basis of Jewish law’s unique approach to 
the supreme value of the sanctity of human life” (Sheffer, 117). 
“The prayer of the Jew to the Almighty in the Days of Awe 
acknowledges not only that ‘the soul is yours, and the body 
is your work; but also that ‘the soul is yours and the body 
is yours, for man is created in the image of God, in the image 
of the world’s Creator. This approach also serves as the ratio- 
nale for a legal ruling. Thus, Numbers 35:31 - ‘Do not accept 
ransom for a murderer’ - is explained by Maimonides in his 
Mishneh Torah (Rozeah u-Shemirat ha-Nefesh 23:4) as fol- 
lows: “The Court is warned not to accept ransom money from 
a murderer, even if he gives all the money in the world and 
even if the blood avenger is willing to acquit him [for it] - 
since the life of the person who was killed is not the property 
of the blood relative but rather that of the Almighty, as it is 
stated: “Do not accept ransom for a murderer’ And there is 
nothing that the Torah deals with more seriously than with 
murder, as it is stated: ‘Do not defile the land, etc., since the 
blood will defile the land’ (Num. 35: 33).” These words have 
become the source of disputes among halakhic authorities 
with regard to the fundamental question of whether medi- 
cal treatment can be forced on a patient against his wishes 
(ibid., 118-19). 
[Menachem Elon (2™4 ed.)] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.M. Ginzberg, Mishpatim le-Yisrael (1956), 
143f., 221-3; M. Greenberg, in: Yehezkel Kaufmann Jubilee Volume 
(1960), 5-28. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Elon, Jewish Law, Cases 
and Materials (1999), 600f.; A. Warhaftig, “Lo Tikhu Kofer la-Nefesh 
Mehabel} in: Tehumin, 6 (1985), 303-8. 


COMPROMISE (Heb. 11W8, pesharah; apparently derived 
from the term pesher, “solution,” Eccles. 8:1), deciding a civil 
law dispute (dinei mamonot) by the court or an arbitral body, 
through the exercise of their discretion and not according to 
the laws governing the dispute. In Jewish law, compromise is 
allied to *arbitration both with regard to the way it evolved 
and in some of its rules and trends (the two are treated con- 
tiguously in the Tur and Shulhan Arukh HM 12 and 13). 


Pesharah and Bizzu’a 

In talmudic sources the term bizzua is synonymous with and 
equivalent to the term pesharah. (In Scripture bizzua was used 
to mean divide or cut (Amos 9:1), and to execute or carry out 
(Zech. 4:9)). Gulak makes the interesting conjecture — based 
partly on the fact that several talmudic sources indicate that 
pesharah and bizzua were two distinct matters — that there was 
a difference of principle between the two. Pesharah was carried 
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out by the court itself and in the opinion of all the scholars, 
was something permitted, and even desirable, for restoring 
peace between the litigants. On the other hand the court be- 
fore which the matter was brought in the case of bizzua would 
refer investigation to other persons — knowledgeable and ex- 
pert in the field of that particular matter — for its disposal by 
way of a compromise between the parties. Referral of a mat- 
ter by the court in this way was customary in ancient law and 
when the Romans abrogated Jewish judicial autonomy after 
the Bar Kokhba War (132-135 C.E.), some scholars refrained 
from adjudicating according to strict law, preferring a com- 
promise between the parties to be effected by others who were 
knowledgeable in the matter (TJ, Sanh. 1:1, 18b; Mekh. Yitro, 2; 
see also *Mishpat Ivri). Consequently there were scholars who 
came to regard bizzua as forbidden, since they looked with 
disfavor on the fact that the court evaded making its own de- 
cision in the matter. (Gulak stresses that a prohibition against 
compromising is always expressed in terms of bizzua and not 
pesharah, since the latter, effected by the dayyan himself, is 
a mitzvah.) In the course of time the difference between pe- 
sharah and bizzua came to be forgotten, as in both cases the 
object was to compromise between the parties and the rules 
laid down for the one came equally to govern the other. In 
this article the principles of compromise are treated in a like 
manner; i.e., the terms are regarded as applying to the same 
concept, as is the case in halakhic literature. 


Desirability of Compromise 

Three different opinions on the subject of compromise are 
found in the Talmud, all originating from the middle of the 
second century when the weakening of Jewish judicial auton- 
omy encouraged a movement toward finding a replacement by 
way of arbitration and compromise. Joshua b. Korhah based 
his opinion that “bizzua is a mitzvah” on the scriptural in- 
junction: “Execute the judgment of truth and peace in your 
gates” (Zech. 8:16), commenting that justice which involved 
both peace and charity was to be found in bizzua (Sif. Deut. 
17; Tosef., Sanh. 1:2—3; Sanh. 6b; TJ, Sanh. 1:1, 18b). A contrary 
opinion was expressed by R. Eliezer, the son of Yose the Gali- 
lean, who stated that “bizzua is forbidden and the bozea [“ar- 
bitrator”] an offender... but let the law cut through the moun- 
tain, as it is written ‘For the judgment is God’s” (Deut. 1:17; 
Tosef., Sanh. 1:2; Sanh. 6b). The third opinion, that of Simeon 
b. Menasya, was that compromise was neither a mitzvah nor 
prohibited, but simply permissible (Sanh. 6b). The halakhah 
was decided to the effect that it is a mitzvah to ascertain from 
the litigants beforehand whether they want their dispute re- 
solved according to law or by compromise and that their de- 
cision must be abided by; moreover, “it is praiseworthy if a 
court always effects a compromise” (Maim. Yad, Sanhedrin 
22:4; Tur and Sh. Ar., HM 12:2). It remains a mitzvah for the 
court to effect a compromise even after it has heard the pleas 
of the parties and knows in whose favor the suit is weighted, 
but once its decision has been given the court may no longer 
effect a compromise and “let the law cut through the moun- 
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tain” (Tosef., Sanh. 1:2-3; Sanh. 6b; Ty, Sanh. 1:1, 18b; Yad, San- 
hedrin 22:4; Tur and Sh. Ar., HM 12:2). 

In the geonic period it was determined that even after 
judgment had been given a compromise could still be effected, 
at the hands of someone other than a judge and elsewhere than 
at the place where the court was situated (L. Ginzberg, Ginzei 
Schechter, 2 (1929), 126; Sh. Ar., HM 12:2). Similarly, it is permis- 
sible for the court to compromise between the parties, even 
after giving judgment if either of them is liable in law to take 
an oath, in order that the need for this be obviated by virtue 
of the compromise (Sh. Ar., HM 12:2). Since the equitable oath 
(shevuat hesset) is imposed on one of the parties in practically 
all legal suits, great efforts were made to induce the parties to 
a compromise and thus avoid the gravity of the oath (see also 
Sh. Ar, HM 12:17). Compromise was permitted to the court 
even if this involved some waiver of the rights of orphans “so 
as to shelter them from disputes” (Sh. Ar., HM 12:3). 

The scholars extended the discussion on the merits and 
demerits of compromise in monetary disputes between man 
and his fellow to the precepts governing man’s relationship 
with God and man’s conduct in general. Thus the statement 
of Eliezer b. Jacob — that a man who steals wheat and then, 
when making bread with it, says the blessing on separating 
the *hallah, is actually blaspheming God (quoted in connec- 
tion with the meaning of the word bozea; Sanh. 6b) — was 
explained by Simeon Kayyara (ninth century) as an example 
of a defective compromise: “since he compromised with the 
precepts of God, acting as if robbery were permitted but that 
he was in duty bound to separate the hallah; this is a mitzvah 
performed as the result of a transgression, something God 
hates” (Halakhot Gedolot, ed. Warsaw, 19a). Judah’s compro- 
mise in rescuing Joseph from the pit and selling him to the 
Ishmaelites (Gen. 37:26-28) has been interpreted as unworthy 
conduct: “since he should have said ‘Let us return him to our 
father’” (Rashi to Sanh. 6b), and as worthy conduct: since this 
compromise was imperative in the circumstances (Hiddushei 
Halakhot ve-Aggadot, Sanh. 6b). 


Nature of Compromise 

Compromise is comparable to a judicial decision and must 
therefore be made after weighty deliberation. Thus, “com- 
promise too requires an application of the mind to the deci- 
sion” (hekhrea ha-daat; rj, Sanh. 1:1); “the dayyan must take 
as much care with compromise as with a legal decision” (Le- 
hem Rav 87); “just as the law should not be perverted, so it is 
warned that a compromise should not lean more to the one 
than the other” (Sh. Ar., HM 12:2). Some scholars interpreted 
the injunction, “Justice, justice shalt thou follow” (Deut. 16:20) 
as meaning, “Justice, once for the law and once for compro- 
mise” (Sanh. 32b and Rashi ad loc.). Other scholars interpreted 
the verse, “In righteousness shalt thou judge thy neighbor” 
(Lev. 19:15) as referring to a judgment based on the law, and 
Deuteronomy 16:20 as relating entirely to compromise, since 
in compromise there is a two-fold need for justice as the arbi- 
trator cannot have recourse to the governing law and therefore 
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has to exercise great care and discretion “to see who of them 
is telling the truth and who deserves to be treated with greater 
severity” (Yad Ramah and Beit ha-Behirah, Sanh. 32b). 


The Making of a Compromise and Its Validity 
Compromise is generally effected by a court of three, but the 
parties may consent to two judges or even a single one. The 
court is not authorized to compromise between the parties un- 
less they have previously consented to the court's taking this 
course rather than judging in accordance with the applicable 
law. In special cases, when the court is satisfied that there is no 
means of evaluating a matter on the strength of the evidence, 
it may give “a judgment in the nature of a compromise ... and 
decide as it may deem fit according to its own estimate.” This 
is so since the court is forbidden to let a dispute pass out of 
its hands without having given a decision on it, as “this will 
increase conflict and the imposition of peace in the world is 
the duty of the court” (Rosh, Resp. 107:6; Sh. Ar., HM 12:5). Un- 
like a judgment of the court or of arbitrators - which is given 
by majority decision - compromise must be unanimously ar- 
rived at by all the judges (Sh. Ar, HM 12:18). The parties may 
retract from the compromise - even if they had previously au- 
thorized the court to adopt this course - as long as a kinyan 
(see Modes of *Acquisition) has not been performed by them 
and provided that they did not undertake in writing to abide 
by the compromise. However, once execution of the compro- 
mise decision has been begun (Sanh. 6a; Sh. Ar. HM 12:7), the 
parties may no longer withdraw. 

[Menachem Elon] 


The Right and the Good 

In Deuteronomy 6:17-18, we read: “You shall diligently keep 
the commandments of the Lord and his testimonies which he 
has commanded you. And you shall do that which is right and 
good in the sight of the Lord, that it may be well with you, and 
so you may go and possess the good land that the Lord swore 
to your fathers.” Commenting on this verse in his Torah Com- 
mentary, Nahmanides writes: “This is a matter of great conse- 
quence. Given that it is impossible for the Torah to explicitly 
enumerate all the ways in which people relate to their neigh- 
bors and fellow men and to cover all the numerous types of 
business and transactions and all the things necessary for the 
proper ordering of society and government, it first mentioned 
a great many such things ... and then stated generally that in 
all matters one should do that which is right and good. This 
is the basis for compromise, for going beyond the letter of the 
law, regarding that which was set forth in connection with giv- 
ing a preemptive right to owners of adjoining land.” 


Compromise and Justice 

In the later halakhic literature (aharonim), and more recently 
in rulings by Israeli rabbinical courts, compromise is used 
extensively to supplement substantive law, where the court 
is unable to provide a just solution to the matter confronting 
it. R. Abraham Hayyim Schorr (Poland, 17‘ century), in dis- 
cussing the term “to place a compromise” (Torat Hayyim on 
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Sanh, 32a), states that, where the circumstances relating to 
the litigants are identical, and it is impossible to decide whose 
right should prevail, the court is obligated to propose (“place”) 
a compromise, and even compel its acceptance by the par- 
ties. This conclusion is based on the use of the terminology, 
“to place a compromise,’ as distinct from “making a compro- 
mise.” The term “to place” indicates that, having proposed a 
compromise which was subsequently rejected by the parties, 
the judge is permitted to cast (“to place”) a lot as a means of 
determining which party will receive the right in dispute, and 
which party will be indemnified for his loss. 

The rabbinical courts have recently issued a number of 
rulings based on compromise. Even in cases where there was 
no basis under substantive law to obligate the litigant to pay 
money, although there was an obligation according to “the law 
of Heaven.” An example of this is a case in which the dam- 
age was consequential. In *Gerama and Garme the rabbinical 
court does not make a financial award under the law of dam- 
ages, but rather in accordance with the law of compromise. 
The institution of compromise has been put to similar use 
in cases involving an act committed in breach of a negative 
precept, but which did not give rise to a financial obligation, 
such as deception in the payment of a day-worker. Additional 
examples are cases in which there are no grounds for impos- 
ing a financial obligation under strict law, either because in 
monetary matters we do not follow the majority opinion, or 
because the litigant invokes the kim lei claim (i.e., the litigant’s 
reliance on a certain rabbinical opinion in a matter disputed 
among halakhic authorities, as a means of preventing a mon- 
etary ruling against him). In such cases, where the law itself 
offers no remedy, the rabbinical court may have recourse to 
compromise as a means of doing justice (see, e.g., PDR, Kiryat 
Arba-Hebron, vol A, p. 205, and index there; V. Goldberg, 
“Shivhei Pesharah, Mishpetei Erez, 2002) 


Method of Effecting a Compromise 
The Rabbinical Court of Appeal, relying on the view of Lehem 
Ray, overturned a ruling of the Regional Rabbinical Court, 
which had given a compromise ruling without having properly 
heard the claims of one of the litigants. The Court of Appeal 
stated that: “From the determination and ruling of Lehem Rav 
we learn that failure to listen to a litigant’s claims infringes the 
principle of doing justice, and that the rabbinical judge’s duty 
to hear the parties’ claims is a precondition for his ability to 
rule in accordance with the law, as may be inferred from the 
aforementioned words of the Tur. The rabbinical judge added 
that even a ruling by way of compromise is only valid if prior 
thereto the rabbinical judge heard the litigants’ claims” (A. 
Sherman in File 734/59, Judgments, vol. 188; given in 1999). 
In another ruling, the Jerusalem Rabbinical Court of 
Appeals nullified a compromise ruling of the Regional Court 
when it became clear to them that the compromise ruling had 
been issued as a substitute for adjudication, without either of 
the litigants having given their advance consent. As such, it 
should be regarded as no more than a compromise proposal 
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(Yosef Kapach, 328/43, given 1984, published in Mishpetei 
Erez collection, 2002.) 


In Israeli Supreme Court Case Law 

The conception and status of compromise in Jewish Law 
were the basis of a number of Supreme Court rulings in re- 
cent years. 

In Sobol v. Goldman (ca 807/77, 33 (1) PD 789), an ap- 
peal was filed in the Supreme Court against a District Court 
judgment, the question adjudicated being the validity of a 
rabbinic court judgment given by way of compromise, when 
the Law directs it to rule “according to the religious law.” The 
Supreme Court’s judgment (per Justice Elon) included a de- 
tailed exposition of the status of compromise in Jewish Law. 
The court discussed the conflicting opinions on the status of 
compromise in adjudication during the talmudic period (see 
above: “Desirability of Compromise”), and the approach that 
was ultimately accepted in Jewish Law in the Codes and by 
earlier and later authorities (rishonim and aharonim) regard- 
ing the positive role of compromise ruling in the world of 
halakhah and its integration as a substantive element in Jew- 
ish Law. Justice Elon added that: 


In Jewish Law the institution of compromise, its nature and its 
procedure, comprised many purely legal aspects. Hence it was 
determined that compromise cannot be the product of an arbi- 
trary decision, but requires serious deliberation: “Compromise, 
too, requires careful thought” (Tj Sanh. 1:1). An entire chapter 
in the Tur and Shulhan Arukh is devoted to the laws of compro- 
mise (HM 12), consisting of 19 sections of detailed explanation 
of how a compromise is effected, under what circumstances it 
is binding, etc. These rules establish compromise as an institu- 
tion of a clearly legal character .... The conclusion of a com- 
promise by the rabbinical court is neither in conflict with, nor 
beyond the boundaries of, the religious legal system in which 
it operates, but is in fact an integral part of it ... distinguished 
by the clear legal principles and rules of procedure applicable 
to it (ibid., 799, 802). 


The Supreme Court was confronted with a similar question 
in the Gabbai case (HC 2222/99 Gabbai v. Rabbinical Court of 
Appeals, 54 (5) 401). Ina petition submitted to the High Court 
of Justice, a woman contested the decision of the Rabbinical 
Appeals Court to affirm the regional rabbinical court’s ruling 
on the division of property between herself and her husband 
in the wake of their divorce. She claimed that the ruling con- 
tradicted the “joint assets rule.” The Rabbinical Court of Ap- 
peals held that the regional rabbinical court had decided be- 
tween the disputants by way of an imposed compromise where 
there was no possibility of deciding the facts. 

Justice Proccaccia elucidated the essence of compromise 
in Jewish Law, comparing it with compromise in the civil law. 
Relying on Justice Elon’s ruling in the Sobol case (see above), 
she determined that compromise was an intrinsic part of the 
system of religious law. She further quoted statements made 
by E. Shochetman as to its importance, which derives from 
“the supreme importance conferred by Jewish Tradition to 
the value of making peace between man and his fellow” (p. 
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420 of judgment). Justice Proccaccia pointed out that, unlike 
civil law, Jewish law also validates a compromise concluded 
without the parties’ agreement - even though such is gener- 
ally based on the parties’ consent — when there is no evidence 
that can tilt the law one way or another, or when the admis- 
sibility of evidence is impugned. Justice Proccaccia cites the 
ruling of Asheri (Teshuvot 107:6): 


When the judge is confronted by a matter which he is unable to 
resolve, it is forbidden for him to withdraw from adjudication 
leaving the parties to fight one another, as it states: “Execute 
the judgment of truth and peace (in your gates),” for justice 
brings peace to the world, and the judge was therefore per- 
mitted to adjudicate and to decide as he wishes, even without 
supporting reasons and evidence, all in order to bring peace 
to the world ... 


and the ruling of the Shulhan Arukh: 


The judge must be permitted to give judgment by way of com- 
promise in cases where the matter cannot be clarified, and he 
is not allowed to give a partial, incomplete judgment. (ibid., 
421-22). 


Justice Yitzhak Englard, too, agreed that the rabbinical court is 
empowered to impose a compromise. He further added that a 
compromise should only be forced on the parties when there 
is a substantial doubt arising from evidence submitted by the 
parties, precluding judicial resolution of factual questions. 
(See also R. Hayyim David Halevi, “The Compromise Ruling 
Where There Is an Obligation to Take an Oath” (Tehumin, 12 
(5751 — 1991) 330: “There may be different levels of non-clari- 
fication. The Rosh apparently did not intend to rule that wher- 
ever the Bet Din is in doubt it should give a compromise rul- 
ing, for there would be no end to it, and there is always the 
possibility that one of the litigants is lying. His rule would 
therefore appear to be applicable only in those cases in which 
the evidential picture and the pleadings of the litigants create 
a real doubt among the dayanim. (ibid., 429).) 

The dispute between the judges only related to the is- 
sue of whether the circumstances were such as to compel the 
rabbinical court to rule in accordance with the joint property 
rules (see *Husband and Wife; *Dowry). 

Another matter that came before the Supreme Court (cA 
61/84 Biazi v. Levi, PD 42 (1) 446 ) concerned two parties to a 
dispute who concluded an agreement whereby the results of 
a polygraph test would be considered as conclusive evidence 
in the determination of facts in dispute between them. This 
agreement received the force of a judgment. After the results 
were received, the party whose factual account was confuted 
by the test results filed an appeal in which he contested the 
binding nature of their agreement. 

The minority view (Justice Bach) allowed the appeal, 
whereas the majority view (Justices Goldberg and Elon) dis- 
missed it. The judgment regarded the agreement between the 
parties as a compromise agreement, relying upon the sources 
of Jewish Law referred to above, and additional sources. It 
further emphasized (Justice Elon) that: 
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Many reasons have been given for the preference of compromise 
over strict law. As stated, compromise engenders peace between 
the parties, a basic goal of doing justice. A particularly apposite 
expression of this idea appears in the following halakhic mi- 
drash (Mekhilta de-Rabbi Ishmael, Masekhta de-Amalek, §2). 
Commenting on the verse in Exodus 18:15, “When they have a 
dispute, it comes before me, and I decide between one person 
and his friend; it states: “‘And I decide between one person’ - 
this refers to a judicial proceeding where there is no compro- 
mise. ‘And his friend’ - this is a judicial proceeding which in- 
volves compromise; both parties depart from one another as 
friends.’ Moreover, compromise obviates the feeling of the los- 
ing party that justice was not done and the truth abandoned. 
“Compromise is agreed to and chosen by the parties, which is 
not the case when the decision is in accordance with substan- 
tive law. The person found liable in such a case [against whom 
judgment is given - ME] does not waive his complaints against 
his adversary, even though the latter won in court (R. Samuel 
Edels, Hiddushei Maharsha, 17 century Poland; on Sanh. 6b, 
s.v. ohev shalom). 


Further on, the ruling extols another benefit of compromise, 
which in the view of Jewish Law makes it preferable to ruling 
by law. Compromise ensures rapid judgment and resolution 
of the dispute, thereby preventing postponement of judg- 
ment that may be the result of ruling according to strict law. 
In support of this consideration, the judgment cites the fol- 
lowing statement by Maimonides, in his Introduction to the 
Commentary on the Mishnah: 


He [the judge] must attempt in all cases to have the parties com- 
promise. If he can consistently avoid deciding a case, by always 
effecting a compromise between the two rivals - how good and 
how pleasant that is; but if he is unable to do so, he must apply 
strict law. Neither should he be hasty [impatient and hurrying - 
ME], but should give the rival litigants a long time and allow 
each of the rival litigants to plead his case all day long - even if 
they are garrulous and speak nonsense ...” 


Maimonides’ guideline is that the judge must do his best to 
achieve a compromise, and only if he fails to affect a compro- 
mise between the parties should he rule by strict law. In that 
eventuality the examination of the facts and the hearing of 
the parties may be a protracted process, because the judge is 
duty-bound to allow the parties to exhaust all of their proce- 
dural options. 

It is noteworthy that the same judgment also cites U.S. 
Supreme Court rulings praising compromise as an efficient 
and commendable means of resolving disputes, in the spirit of 
the aforementioned sources of Jewish Law (Holman Mfg. Com- 
pletion Works. v. Dapin 193 NW 986 (1923) pp. 988; Sanders v. 
Roselawn Memorial Gardens, Inc. 159 SE 2d 784 (1968), pp. 795). 
Further on in the judgment, Justice Elon characterizes the 
positive approach to the compromise agreement concluded 
between the parties as “what has long been regarded as ap- 
propriate legal policy ... and which today may well be one of 
the lifelines enabling the conduct of adjudication and rulings 
in accordance therewith, which is the ultimate purpose of the 
rule of law” (ibid., 480-81) 
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Another example of the influence and application of Jew- 
ish Law in the Israeli legal system is provided by ca 287/88 
Manof v. Saleima, 44 (3) PD 758. This judgment concerns an 
application filed by a party to disqualify the judge in the pre- 
vious instance, in view of the following compromise pro- 
posal which the judge made to the litigants at the outset of 
proceedings: “In view of the above, the Court suggests that if 
the background explanation provided by plaintiff’s attorney 
is correct (and its veracity may be reasonably presumed, in 
view of the letters), then the defendant ought to indemnify 
the plaintiff for all such expenses and damages as he may spe- 
cifically demonstrate to the defendant's attorney, and they will 
compromise on a sum to be determined by the Court ...” The 
judge rejected the application, claiming that she had not in- 
tended to establish that the background explanation provided 
by plaintiff's attorney was in fact correct. Rather, she had de- 
scribed the proceedings and pleadings that had been raised 
so far and which would continue to unfold in the course of 
the litigation. The Supreme Court ruled (per Justice Elon) that 
under these circumstances there were no grounds for impugn- 
ing the judge’s objectivity. He further added that the judge's 
proposal to bring the parties to a compromise was “correct, 
commendable, and blessed,’ and that “every court that effects 
a compromise is deserving of praise” (mT, Sanhedrin, 22:4), 
because “it brings about peace between a man and his fellow” 
(Mekhilta, Tractate De-Amalek, Yitro, $2), and it constitutes 
appropriate legal policy.” 

The Hoffman ruling (Hc 699/89 Anat Hoffman v. Jeru- 
salem Municipal Council, 48 (1) PD 678) exemplifies the use 
of the same principles of Jewish Law, affirming the judicial re- 
course to compromise — but in this case the dispute was not 
between individuals, but between an individual and the sov- 
ereign authorities. The ruling concerned a petition filed by 
the representatives of the non-Orthodox streams of Judaism 
against the Jerusalem Municipality. They objected to the de- 
cision not to approve their candidacy in the elections to the 
Religious Council. The Supreme Court judgment invalidated 
the municipality’s decision, and in the beginning of its judg- 
ment the Court (Justice Elon) described its efforts at persuad- 
ing the parties to compromise: 


After hearing the argumentations we made a compromise pro- 
posal to the parties. Our efforts were to no avail and the file 
was adjourned for a number of memorandum sittings, in an 
additional effort to induce the parties to compromise. We felt 
at the time, and still feel, that the dispute before us should be 
resolved consensually. And what makes this case so special? 
Because in their pleadings before us both parties presented 
extensive argumentation regarding the existence of divergent 
streams in matters related to world-views, each according to his 
own path and world-view. But that was not the question con- 
fronting us, and there was neither place nor need to discuss it 
or anything connected therewith in order to resolve the spe- 
cific dispute before us, as we shall presently explain. It was re- 
garding circumstances of this kind that our Sages stated (Sanh. 
6b) “Settlement by compromise is a meritorious act, for it is 
written, (Zech. 8:16) ‘Execute the judgment of truth and peace 
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in your gates.” http://www.come-and-hear.com/sanhedrin/ 
sanhedrin_6.html - Folio 6b ref. 10 Despite our efforts, we 
were unsuccessful, and for this I am truly sorry (ibid., p. 684 
of judgment). 


The Law in the State of Israel 

In 1992 Israeli Law was amended (The Courts Law (Consoli- 
dated Version) 5744 - 1984), by the addition of provisions 
which established the position of the compromise as an inte- 
gral part of the judicial procedure: 


79A Compromise 

(a) Acourt adjudicating a civil matter may, with the consent 
of the litigants, rule on the matter before it, wholly or in 
part, by way of compromise. 

(b) Nothing in the provisions of sub-section (a) shall derogate 
from the authority of the court to propose a compromise 
settlement to the litigants, or to give effect, upon the liti- 
gants’ application, to a compromise settlement concluded 
between them. 

79B Arbitration 

(a) Acourt adjudicating a civil matter may, with the consent 
of the litigants, submit the matter before it, wholly or par- 
tially, to arbitration; and the court is also permitted, with 
their consent, to define the conditions of the arbitration. 


[ve] 

79C Mediation 

(a) In this section “mediation” - a procedure in which the 
mediator meets the litigants in order to bring them to an 
agreement for the resolution of the dispute, without him 
having any powers of resolution [...] 

(b) The court is permitted, with the litigants’ consent, to sub- 
mit the action to mediation. 


Le] 

(g) Where the litigants conclude a mediation settlement, the 
mediator will give notice thereof to the court, and the 
court is permitted to grant the force of a judgment to their 
settlement. 


The impact of Jewish Law and the Supreme Court rulings cited 
above are clearly discernible in the provisions of the new law. 
The law permits the court to suggest compromise settlements 
to the parties; it enables them to reach an agreement whereby 
the judge will not adjudicate in accordance with the substan- 
tive law, but rather by way of compromise, and his decision 
is binding. The law also allows the court to refer the parties 
to alternative proceedings outside the court: mediation, in 
which an attempt is made to bring the parties to a consensual 
settlement; and arbitration, in which a ruling is given, but 
not necessarily in accordance with the substantive law (see 
*Arbitration). The explanatory notes accompanying the draft 
law (HH 5751, p. 319), emphasize the efficiency of the compro- 
mise mechanism: “It is proposed to confer upon compromise 
frameworks - mediation and arbitration - formal standing 
in the principal legislation, the intention being to enable the 
litigants to choose additional paths for the resolution of their 
dispute. This establishes possibilities for speeding up the reso- 
lution of the dispute, on the one hand, and easing the burden 
imposed by the litigation itself, on the other.” 

[Menachem Elon (24 ed.)] 
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COMPUTER SCIENCE. The term Computer Science en- 
compasses three different types of research areas: comput- 
ability, efficiency, and methodology. 


General Introduction 

Computability deals with the question of what is “mechani- 
cally” computable. The most natural way to describe a “prob- 
lem” is as a numerical function, i.e., as an operation that 
gets numbers as input and produces numbers as output. A 
crucial observation is that there is an inherent property in 
functions that makes them “computable in an organized fash- 
ion,’ e.g., by a series of rules. Most numerical functions do not 
have this property and the field of computability is concerned 
with the functions that do. In order to rigorously define “or- 
ganized fashion” one needs to define formal models of com- 
putation. The conclusion of decades of different models that 
were developed in the beginning of the 20" century was 
the “Church-Turing Thesis.” This thesis states that all reason- 
able models of computation are equivalent. Thus the prop- 
erty of being “computable” is considered to be inherent to the 
function and not dependent on an external computing ma- 
chine. 

Once it is established that a function is computable, it is 
important to find out whether it is efficient. Efficiency is also 
inherent in the function, rather than the machine computing 
it. A faster machine will only be able to compute a function 
faster by a constant multiple. However, a function that is not 
efficiently computable will cease to be realistically computable 
when presented with larger inputs, even on a fast machine. 
Consider, as an example, the sorting problem. Given a list of n 
numbers, we would like to sort them in ascending order. The 
naive way of doing it is to choose the smallest number and 
move it to the front. Then choose the next smaller and move 
it to the front, and continue until all numbers are sorted. This 
scheme takes in the order of n? operations. Thus, sorting 1,000 
numbers will require roughly 1,000,000 operations. Suppose 
we have two machines, one of which is 10 times faster than the 
other. Suppose also that someone came up with a scheme that 
sorts n numbers in time n, rather than n’. The slow machine 
would sort the 1,000 numbers using 1,000 operations using 
the faster scheme. The fast machine would use 1,000,000 op- 
erations using the first scheme, but being 10 times faster than 
the other machine, it would do it in the time the slow machine 
would be able to do 100,000 operations. Nevertheless, the slow 
machine wins by a factor of 100. 
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We conclude that the computation scheme, and not the 
machine, is the main contributor to the efficiency of comput- 
ing a function. This computation scheme is called an “algo- 
rithm” in computer science, and the efficiency of the algorithm 
is called its “complexity.” 

The fields of Computational Complexity and Design and 
Analysis of Algorithms are the two main fields of computer 
science dealing with the efficiency of programs. Computa- 
tional complexity can be likened to the study of the “forest” 
of functions, and the different traits causing different classes 
of complexity. Algorithm design and analysis is the study 
of methods that can lead to efficient algorithms for specific 
problems. 

The final part of the science of computing is the method- 
ology part. In view of the above discussion one can study com- 
putability and efficiency even in a world without computers 
and electricity. Nevertheless, the existence of computing ma- 
chines creates many new problems. A machine that computes 
functions must deal with numerous peripheral devices and 
multiple functions being computed at the same time. The best 
ways of organizing these tasks are studied in the research area 
called operating systems. People who want to write down the 
code for very large and complex algorithms, need ways that 
would make it easy to write in the most error-free ways, easy 
to test, and easy to maintain and understand. These topics are 
researched in the areas of programming languages and soft- 
ware engineering. Dealing with huge data sets requires ways 
to index, search, and retrieve data efficiently. These methods 
are studied in the research areas of databases and information 
retrieval. The field of Natural Language Processing aims at the 
goal of having computers understand our speech. The desire 
to have systems that see and react, e.g., for self-driving cars, 
necessitates the area of computer vision and image processing. 
The proliferation of computers requires that they communi- 
cate, which leads to the areas of networks and communica- 
tions. Robotics and Artificial Intelligence allows machines to 
be able to autonomously perform a range of tasks. All above 
research areas are concerned with methods that enable easier, 
better, and more efficient use of computing machines. 


Computer Science in Jewish Sources 
It is clear that one will not find too many hints of the method- 
ology part of computer science in Jewish sources, since that 
branch of computer science evolved around the computer. Ar- 
tificial life or robotics seems to be hinted at by the golem con- 
cept. The Talmud (Sanh. 65b) mentions that *Rava created a 
man and sent it to Rav *Zeira. There are additional midrashic 
and later references to the power of creating “artificial life” by 
use of the Holy Name. The relationship between these passages 
and Artificial Intelligence is only superficial. The point made 
in these passages seems to be the creative power of holiness, 
rather than the potential of the physical sciences. 

A pervasive method in web technologies and digital li- 
braries is the hypertext method. This method has been very 
successfully used in Jewish literature. The traditional page 
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format in the Vilna Shas, for example, is a pure use of hyper- 
text. The main text is centered in large letters, the main com- 
mentators are arranged around it in smaller letters, and links 
to appropriate passages in the Bible and in the main posekim 
are suitably incorporated. The printings of many other Jewish 
texts are in a similar format (e.g., Rambam, Shulhan Arukh). 
These Jewish texts represent the most extensive use of win- 
dows and hypertext technology prior to the end of the 20% 
century. Some research papers in computer science were mo- 
tivated by the hypertext in Jewish texts. 

Computability and efficiency, especially the algorithmic 
part, do not require a machine, therefore it is not surprising 
that such topics are considered in the ancient world as well as 
in Jewish sources. Algorithms have a natural place in math- 
ematics. For example, the sieve of Eratosthenes is a method 
for automatically finding prime numbers. 

Such algorithms abound in the Judaic literature. Most 
of these algorithms deal with the methods of arriving at the 
*halakhah. The baraita of Rabbi *Ishmael (Sifra 1:1) gives the 
13 rules by which the Torah is interpreted. Even after the codi- 
fication of the Mishnah, the problems of deciding halakhah 
were not solved, since the Mishnah leaves many issues in a 
state of dispute (maheloket). The Talmud, although far from 
settling the disputes in the Mishnah, does offer numerous 
rules to settling mishnaic disputes. Examples are “yahid ve- 
rabbim — halakhah ke-rabbim” (in a dispute between one and 
many the halakhah follows the many), “halakhah ke-veit Hil- 
lel” (the halakhah is according to the House of Hillel), “hala- 
khah ke-Rav Akiva me-haverav” (the halakhah follows Rabbi 
Akiva’s view when he is opposed by his colleagues). Never- 
theless, in numerous places, the Talmud and its commenta- 
tors have declared that halakhah is not to be deduced from 
the Mishnah (J, Hag. 1:8; Rashi, Sanh. 100:2, “Rava Amar Ip- 
kha’) The Rif goes further and says that halakhah cannot be 
deduced from the Talmud either (Er. 11:2). Rabbi Ovadiah 
*Yosef (Yabia Omer, introduction) states that it is not in our 
power to derive the law from the Talmud without consulting 
the *rishonim and *aharonim. These opinions discourage the 
posek from applying the rules as an algorithm. 

A research project in Machon Lev gathered the given 
rules and meta-rules of deciding halakhah in the Mishnah 
and constructed a rule-based system to compare decisions de- 
duced strictly by the algorithm with the halakhot as decided 
by the Shulhan Arukh, or the Rambam when the Halakhah 
did not appear in the Shulhan Arukh. The system was run 
and tested on Mishnayot in the tractates Yoma, Taanit, and 
Hagigah. The system achieved 90.3% success, 


Jewish Contribution to Computer Science 

The study of computability began in the early 20" century, 
before the advent of computers. Among the leading scientists 
who studied models of computation was the Jewish mathema- 
tician Emil Leon Post (1897-1954), who was born in Poland 
and educated in New York. He invented the model of com- 
putation named after him, the Post Machine, and proved re- 
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sults similar to those of Gédel, Church, and Turing. Post was 
the inventor of recursive function theory - the formal theory 
dealing with computability. 

Most undecidability results (functions that are inherently 
not computable) are proved by a technique called diagonal- 
ization. In this technique values are placed in an infinite two- 
dimensional matrix and then a perturbation of its diagonal 
is proven not to be a row in this infinite matrix, leading to a 
contradiction. This method was first studied by Georg Fer- 
dinand Ludwig Philipp Cantor (1845-1918), born to a Jewish 
Danish father, who converted to Protestantism, and a Danish 
Catholic mother. Cantor was the first to introduce Hebrew to 
modern mathematics. He used the letter X to denote infinite 
continuous sets, such as the total number of numerical func- 
tions, and No to denote countable infinite sets, such as the 
number of computable functions. He also proved that No is 
strictly less than X. 

For a rigorous study of an algorithm's complexity, one 
needs a carefully defined model. The model on which most 
algorithmic analysis is calculated is the sequential von Neu- 
mann model. Johann von *Neumann (1903-1957) was born 
into a Jewish Hungarian family. He spent most of his adult 
life in the U.S. and was one of the original six mathematics 
professors at the Princeton Institute for Advanced Study. He 
was one of the leading mathematicians of the 20" century. His 
ideas on logic design were used in the development of the first 
computers and he pioneered game theory, fault tolerance in 
systems, and cellular automata. 

Recently, newer models of computation have been 
sought. These models do not enhance the power of compu- 
tation but it is hoped that they can achieve greater efficiency. 
For example, one of the most famous currently open problems 
in computer science and mathematics is the P=? NP problem. 
The question is whether non-determinism adds computation 
power. The computation in the von Neumann model is deter- 
ministic, i-e., there is a unique instruction that follows every 
program instruction. In non-deterministic computation the 
next instruction is “guessed” following certain rules. One of 
the scientists who introduced non-determinism is Michael 
Rabin (1931- ) of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. Intui- 
tively, non-determinism should allow us to compute prob- 
lems faster, using the power of the “guesses.” However, it is 
still an open question whether there exist problems that can 
be computed efficiently non-deterministically yet cannot be 
computed efficiently deterministically. Specific efficient non- 
deterministic problems have a unique trait that if they can be 
computed efficiently deterministically, then all efficient non- 
deterministic problems can be efficiently computed determin- 
istically. These problems are called Np-complete problems. 
The major theorem in the study of Np-completeness proves 
that deciding whether a logical formula can be satisfied is NP- 
complete. This theorem was proven independently by Steve 
Cook and Leonid Levin (1948- ), a Jewish Russian com- 
puter scientist who emigrated to the U.S. in 1978. The theory 
of Np-completeness took off when Richard Karp (1935-_), an 
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American computer scientist, published the first set of NP- 
complete problems. 

New models of computation were suggested, which, pos- 
sibly, compute efficiently problems that are inefficient in the 
von Neumann model. Some notable examples are Quantum 
Computation, pioneered in the 1980s by Paul Benioff, Rich- 
ard *Feynman, and David Deutsch. The quantum model as- 
sumes that bits behave in a quantum fashion. An alternate 
model, basing computing on pNa, has been introduced by the 
American scientist Leonard Adelman (1945- ). 

One may mention another fundamental concept in com- 
plexity, that of Kolmogorov complexity. Kolmogorov complex- 
ity is the minimum size necessary to encode a function. It is 
named after Kolmogorov, who wrote a paper on it in 1965. 
Nevertheless, a year earlier, the Jewish mathematician Ray 
Solomonoff (1926-_ ), published two papers on what is termed 
Solomonff induction and algorithmic probability, that inde- 
pendently tackle many of the same concepts. 

Jewish contributions in the area of algorithms is also 
quite prominent. Some fundamental algorithmic methods 
were invented by Jewish scientists. Examples are linear pro- 
gramming and dynamic programming. Linear programming 
problems are optimization problems where one needs to op- 
timize a linear function, i.e., a function that describes a line, 
subject to constraints that are also linear functions. This field 
of optimization is important since many problems in opera- 
tions research, such as multi-commodity flow problems and 
scheduling problems, can be defined as linear programs. Lin- 
ear programming was discovered by the Soviet mathematician 
and Nobel laureate in economics Leonid Vitaliyevich *Kanto- 
rovich (1912-1986). One of the most widely used algorithms 
for solving linear programs is the sIMPLEX method, devel- 
oped by the American mathematicians George B. Dantzig 
(1914-2005). 

Dynamic programming is a method of solving a large 
problem incrementally, by first solving it for small instances 
and subsequently constructing solutions for larger and larger 
instances based on previously computed solutions to the 
smaller cases. It is the core of many important algorithms in 
all areas of Computer Science. Dynamic Programming was 
invented by the American mathematician Richard Bellman 
(1920-1984). 

Jewish contribution abounds in the methodology part of 
computer science as well. Artificial Intelligence is the science 
and engineering of making intelligent machines, especially 
intelligent computer programs, where the term “intelligent” 
is left as an intuitive notion. The field tries to make programs 
behave more as “intelligent” entities than programmed func- 
tions. among its most notable founders are the American sci- 
entist Marvin Minsky (1927- ), Nobel laureate in economics 
Herbert *Simon (1916-2001), whose father was Jewish, and 
Boston scientist John McCarthy (1927- ), who had a Jew- 
ish mother. 

The field of cryptography deals with the ability to en- 
crypt information. This is especially critical for information 
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that gets transmitted publicly, as over the Internet, and is what 
makes electronic commerce possible. Public-key cryptogra- 
phy was co-invented by American computer scientist Martin 
Hellman (1945- ). He was one of the co-authors of the Dif- 
fie-Hellman algorithm for secure key distribution over non- 
secure channels. The most widely used public-key algorithm 
today is the Rsa algorithm, named after MiT scientist Ronald 
Rivest, Adi Shamir (1952- ) of the Weizmann Institute, and 
Leonard Adleman (1945- ). 

The A.M. Turing Award is given annually by the Associa- 
tion for Computing Machinery to a person selected for lasting 
and major contributions made to the computing community. 
The Turing Award is often recognized as the “Nobel Prize of 
computing’ It is sponsored by Intel Corporation and currently 
is accompanied by a prize of $100,000. Almost a third of the 
Turing Award winners to date are of Jewish descent. These 
are Alan Perlis (1966), Marvin Minsky (1969), John McCar- 
thy (1971), Herbert Simon (1975), Michael Rabin (1976), Rich- 
ard Karp (1985), William Kahan (1989), Edward Feigenbaum 
(1994), Manuel Blum (1995), Amir Pnueli (1996), Adi Shamir 
(2002), Leonard Adleman (2002), and Robert Kahn (2004). 

It should be noted that three of the above 14 names are 
Israelis in Israeli universities. Indeed Israel is an international 
power in computer science. Israeli research is at the cutting 
edge of the scientific research. Five of the top 100 most cited 
computer scientists in the world are Israelis. Israeli universi- 
ties are ranked at the top of international lists of leading com- 
puter science department. 

Computer applications are not in the scope of this article, 
but we will mention in passing that many ubiquitous applica- 
tions, such as the BASIC programming language, spreadsheets, 
the automated electronically switched telephone network, 
spread spectrum communications, the Internet, Google, and 
more, were co-invented by Jews. 


Computer Science as an Aid to Judaism 

The proliferation of electronic databases has not skipped the 
Jewish world. There are currently over a dozen different Jewish 
databases on the market, both as text and as scanned images. 
In addition there are numerous Internet sites on Jewish topics 
ranging from providing candle lighting times all over the globe 
to hospitality information in different communities. The first 
Jewish database was the Bar-Ilan Responsa Project. 

The project was conceived in 1963 by Weizmann Insti- 
tute scientist Aviezri Fraenkel and later migrated to Bar-Ilan 
University. Fraenkel was the project’s director from 1963 to 
1974, succeeded by Yaakov Choueka, who headed the project 
from 1974 to 1986. The idea was to create an electronic library 
of the responsa with a search engine to enable easy access to 
information. The project required research and solutions in 
areas such as information retrieval, data compression, Hebrew 
computational linguistics, and Human-Computer Interac- 
tion. It led to many graduate theses and publications in com- 
puter science and for many years was at the cutting edge of 
technology. In its beginnings the database resided on an 1BM 
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mainframe. From 1979, it also became usable in a time-shar- 
ing mode from terminals on the Bar-Ilan campus, in Israel, 
and abroad. During Uri Schild’s tenure as project director, it 
was decided to compress the database to a single compact disk. 
This made the system accessible to every home, scholar, rabbi, 
and dayyan. Because of the care the Project takes in seeking 
error-free text, it is unique in the fact that it is indeed a tool 
for pesikat halakhah, and used by many posekim today. 

An emotionally charged and controversial current phe- 
nomenon is the Torah codes, or *Bible codes. This issue has 
involved Jews and Christians, scholars, scientists, and laymen, 
and has even produced best-selling books such as The Bible 
Code by Michael Drosnin. 

Underlying the codes is the traditional Jewish idea that 
there are several layers to the Torah, and that the remez is a 
valid form of learning Torah. Rabbi *Jacob ben Asher’s Baal 
ha-Turim commentary to the Torah is perhaps the most fa- 
mous early concerted use of this form of learning. The mod- 
ern code methods involve Equidistant Letters Sequences 
(ELS) and the idea is to find names, dates, and “prophecies” 
encoded as ELs’s in the Torah. The first scientific claim to the 
statistical validity of the codes appeared in a 1988 paper by 
the mathematician Eliyahu Rips. It was followed by the 1994 
paper by Doron Witztum, Eliyahu Rips, and Yoav Rosenberg 
and generated a very emotional response. Without taking a 
stand in the controversy, it is important to note that this en- 
tire line of research and school of thought is almost impos- 
sible without computers. 
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org/awards/taward.html. 
[Amir Amihood (2™ ed.)] 


COMTAT VENAISSIN, former papal territory in S.E. 
France, corresponding approximately to the present depart- 
ment of Vaucluse. Ceded in 1274 to the Holy See, to whom it 
belonged until the reunion with France in 1791, it became a 
distinct territory along with the town of *Avignon (though the 
later remained independent in local administration). Apart 
from Avignon, Jews do not seem to have settled in the Com- 
tat earlier than the 12" century. The major Jewish commu- 
nities, known as the “four holy communities,’ were those of 
Avignon, *Carpentras, *Cavaillon, and *LIsle-sur-la-Sorgue. 
There were, however, smaller communities of a more ephem- 
eral nature in Caromb, Entraigues-sur-la-Sorgue, Malaucéne, 
Monteux, Mormoiron, Mornas, Pernes-les-Fontaines, and 
Vaison-la-Romaine. The Comtat became a haven of refuge for 
the Jews of the two provinces of Languedoc and Provence after 
various expulsions — in 1306, 1322, and 1394, and later around 
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1500. The Jews of the Comtat spoke a *Judeo-Provengal dia- 
lect, which they also employed in some semi-liturgic poetry, 
and had their own synagogue rite, now fallen into disuse (see 
*Liturgy). The reconstituted communities of the region, e.g., 
at Carpentras, were formed in the mid-20" century, mainly 
by Jews of North African origin. 
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[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


COMTINO, MORDECAI BEN ELIEZER (1420-d. before 
1487), Bible commentator, philosopher, philologist, astrono- 
mer, and mathematician. Born in Constantinople, Comtino 
studied religion and philosophy under Hanokh Saporta, a dis- 
tinguished Catalonian scholar. Comtino was one of the leaders 
of the Hebrew cultural movement that flowered in Constanti- 
nople. He considered the dissemination of general knowledge 
his major task. Of those who thought that learning should be 
confined to the Talmud, he said: “The Talmud will be of no use 
to them and they will not comprehend it unless they study all 
sciences... including exact expression, which is logic and helps 
us to understand the meaning of the words of the Talmud.” 
Like most enlightened Jewish scholars of his age, he was an 
admirer of Maimonides and Abraham ibn Ezra; he regarded 
the latter as an ideal man, and wrote commentaries to most of 
his works. However, he did not hesitate to criticize Ibn Ezra’s 
opinions, and to those who regarded such criticism as an in- 
sult to the “greatest of the commentators,” his reply was that 
even a man of Ibn Ezra’s caliber is capable of error. Comtino 
followed in the footsteps of his teacher Saporta in seeking to 
spread religious and secular knowledge among both the Rab- 
banite and Karaite Jews; he did not regard the latter as out- 
casts or enemies. In this he influenced the attitude of R. Eli- 
jah *Mizrahi, one of his most eminent students (see Mizrahi’s 
responsa, no. 57). The Karaite sages in Turkey, such as Elijah 
*Bashyazi and Caleb *Afendopolo, were also among his pupils. 
In the 1450s, when the plague broke out in Constantinople, 
Comtino fled to Adrianople and remained there for a while, 
teaching such disciples as the Ashkenazi rabbi Isaac Zarfati. 
He had a reputation as a sage and astrologer also among non- 
Jews, who sometimes consulted him. 

Comtino wrote many books and treatises in Hebrew on 
mathematics and astronomy, the manuscripts of which are to 
be found in the Leningrad, Parma, Paris, London, and Cam- 
bridge libraries. They include Sefer ha-Heshbon ve-ha-Mid- 
dot, on arithmetic and geometry; Perush Luhot Paras (“Inter- 
pretation of the Persian Tables”), essays on the construction 
of astronomical instruments; Tikkun Keli ha-Zefihah, on the 
construction of the sundial; a commentary on Euclid; Sefer ha- 
Tekhunah (“The Book of Astronomy”); Maamar al Likkui ha- 
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Levanah..., on “lunar and solar eclipse as seen in nature, based 
on philosophy and the natural sciences”; a commentary on 
Maimonides’ work on logic, Millot ha-Higgayon; a commen- 
tary on Abraham ibn Ezra’s Yesod Mora; a commentary on Ibn 
Ezra’s Sefer ha-Shem (“Book on the Divine Names”); a com- 
mentary on Ibn Ezra’s Sefer ha-Ehad (“Book of the Unity”); 
acommentary on Aristotles’ Metaphysics; Iggeret Senapir ve- 
Kaskeset, on clean and unclean fish; and Keter Torah, or Kelil 
Yofi, a commentary on the Pentateuch, in which Comtino re- 
veals himself as a scholar of wide erudition, a liberal thinker, 
and an unbiased critic. R. Shabbetai b. Malkiel wrote a criti- 
cism of the last-mentioned work, to which Comtino wrote a 
reply (Teshuvot al Hassagot R. Shabbetai Kohen). Two of his 
piyyutim were published by Solomon b. Mazal Tov in Shirim 
u-Zemirot ve-Tishbahot (Constantinople, 1545-48, 127, 220), 
and were adopted in the Karaite prayer book. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gurland, in: Talpioth, 1 (1895), 1-34 (special 
pagination in Toledot Anshei Shem section); I. Zinberg, Toledot Si- 
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[Ephraim Kupfer] 


CONAT, ABRAHAM BEN SOLOMON (15 century), Ital- 
ian physician and one of the earliest printers of Hebrew books. 
Conat was probably of Ashkenazi origin. He lived in Mantua, 
where he may have been active as early as 1475. In 1476 he 
printed Jacob b. Asher’s Tur Orah Hayyim and began to print 
Yoreh Deah as well; however, this was completed in Ferrara 
by *Abraham b. Hayyim of Pesaro, which suggests that Co- 
nat died about 1477. Other works printed by him (all appar- 
ently in Mantua, 1475-77) are Sefer Eldad ha-Dani; Jedaiah 
Bedersi’s Behinat Olam; Mordecai Finzi’s Luhot, astronomi- 
cal tables; Judah Messer Leon's Nofet Zufim; Levi b. Gershom’s 
Pentateuch commentary; and Sefer Josippon, the pseudo-Jo- 
sephus. Conat’s work is particularly beautiful, and his type 
has been imitated in modern luxury editions. Abraham's wife, 
ESTELLINA CONAT, was equally active in the printing of these 
books and is the first woman who is named as an editor in a 
printing house. Behinat Olam was both arranged and printed 
by Estellina Conat. She is called the kotevet and in a colophon 
at the back of the book, she wrote: “I, Estellina Conat, the wife 
of my lord, my husband, the honored Master Abraham Co- 
nat ... wrote this pamphlet, Behinat Olam, with the help of the 
youth Jacob Levi of Provence, of Tarascon, may he live, Amen.” 
In the early days of printing, no Hebrew word yet existed for 
the process and Abraham Conat explained that his books were 
“written with many pens, without the aid of a miracle.” 
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Tor Madpisot, Mesadrot, Motziot le-Or ve-Tomekhot be-Mehabrim 
(1932-33), 7. 
[Umberto (Moses David) Cassuto / Emily Taitz (2"¢ ed.)] 


CONCIO, JOSEPH BEN GERSON (d. c. 1628), Italian poet, 
scholar, and printer. Originating from ‘Asti in Piedmont, Con- 
cio established a Hebrew printing press in nearby *Chieri, 
where he began printing mostly his own small books which 
were generally in verse, in 1626. These included: Ateret Zevi, 
together with Zefirat Tifarah (1626) broad-sheets; Besamim 
Rosh (1627), Purim songs; Ot le- Tovah (1627), talmudic max- 
ims and some poems; Arbaah Rashim (1628), rhymed Midrash 
explanations; and Solet le-Minhah (1628), devotional prayers. 
In Asti itself Concio printed in Italian Cinque enimmi (1627) 
and Conto di Jehudit (1628), the apocryphal Judith story. His 
son Abraham, piously continued to publish his father’s writ- 
ings: Divrei Ester (1628), allegorical commentary on Esther; 
Magal Tov (1628), talmudic maxims in verse; Mareh Hayyim 
(1629); Mekom Binah (1630), commentary on Job from 28:12 
onward; and Helek le-Shivah (1632), poem for Lag ba-Omer. 
The only book by another author known to have been printed 
by the Concio family at Chieri is Isaac Lattes’ Perush Maamar 
she-be-Midrash Rabbah (1628/9). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.W. Amram, Makers of Hebrew Books in 
Italy (1909), 393. 


CONCUBINE, marital companion of inferior status to a 
wife. 


In the Bible 

The term in Hebrew is pilegesh, the equivalent of Greek pal- 
lakis (mahXaxic) and Latin pellex. Among the Assyrians the 
concubine (esirtu) gained the rank of wife only after the veil- 
ing ceremony conducted by her spouse, if he so chose to el- 
evate her (Assyrian Code A, 41). The legal formalities, if any, 
are not described in the Bible. A concubine did not always re- 
side in her husband’s home (Judg. 8:31), but such was not the 
general rule (Judg. 19-20). Her spouse was called the son-in- 
law (hatan) of her father, who was the father-in-law (hoten). 
Therefore, the concubinage relationship could partake of many 
aspects of regular marriage. Two famous concubines are men- 
tioned in the Bible. Rizpah the daughter of Aiah the concu- 
bine of Saul (11 Sam. 3:7) whose moving display of maternal 
love so moved David that he had her children buried in the 
family sepulcher (21:8-14) and the concubine of Gibeah whose 
rape and murder brought about the death of 25,000 members 
of the tribe of Benjamin and the ban against members of the 
other tribes intermarrying with them (Judg. 19-21). 

Royal concubines were standard among the kings of 
Israel and Judah, just as in any ancient Near Eastern king- 
dom (Song 6:8-9). They were clearly distinguished from the 
wives (11 Sam. 5:13; 1 Kings 11:13; 11 Chron. 11:21). To lie with 
a monarch’s concubine was tantamount to usurpation of the 
throne (11 Sam. 3:7; 16:21-22). For this reason Abner took Riz- 
pah (11 Sam. 3:7). The same concept stands behind Ahitophel’s 
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advice to Absalom, to “go into his father’s concubines” (16:21), 
and Adonijah’s request for Abishag the Shunamite was clearly 
associated with this custom (1 Kings 2:21-24). The harem was 
usually in the charge of a eunuch (Esth. 2:14; cf. 11 Kings 9:32). 
The role of the concubine as the mother of venerable ethnic 
groups is not overlooked in the genealogies. Their descendants 
are usually classed as secondary or subsidiary tribes (Gen. 
22:24; 36:12), especially the Abrahamic groups (Gen. 25:6; 
1 Chron. 1:32). Within Israel, some of the clans were also the 
offspring of concubines (1 Chron. 2:46; 7:14). In one instance, 
the term concubine is applied to a handmaiden (shifhah and 
amah) who had borne children to her mistress’ husband (Gen. 
35:22). Such a relationship was usually established because the 
legal wife was barren (Gen. 16). Ancient marriage arrange- 
ments often stipulated that if the wife was barren, she must 
provide a handmaiden for her husband (cf. Code of Hammu- 
rapi, paragraphs 144-5 and the adoption contract from Nuzi 
in Pritchard, Texts, 220). Naming the handmaiden given to 
the bride by her father in such cases was evidently related to 
this practice (Pritchard, loc. cit.; Gen. 29:24, 29). If the wife 
later bore children of her own, they took precedence in the in- 
heritance over those of the handmaiden (Gen. 21:12; cf. Code 
of Hammurapi, 170), although the latter did receive a share 
(usually on condition that their father had granted them legal 
recognition; Code of Hammurapi, 171). Israelite law provided 
safeguards for the rights of Hebrew girls sold as handmaid- 
ens who were to be wed to their purchaser or to his son (Ex. 
21:7-11). If the handmaiden bore children for her mistress and 
then sought to place herself on an equal footing, she normally 
could not be sold, although she could be reduced to the status 
of a slave again (Code of Hammurapi, 146; cf. Gen. 21:12-14, 
where the slave-concubine and her child are both expelled, 
but only on the advice of a divine oracle.). 


[Anson Rainey] 


In the Talmudic Period and the Middle Ages 

There is no evidence of actual concubinage in the Talmud, nor 
is there any evidence of it in practice during the Middle Ages. 
In the responsa of *Asher b. Jehiel (no. 32:1) there is a reference 
to a concubine, but it seems to be merely the case of a man co- 
habiting with a woman without going through a marriage cer- 
emony with her, and not to a formal concubine. In the Middle 
Ages concubinage was formally forbidden by the rabbis as im- 
moral, only one authority, Jacob *Emden (responsum no. 15) 
expressing the opinion that it should be permitted. 


[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 


In Jewish Law 

A concubine may be defined by Jewish laws as a woman ded- 
icating herself to a particular man, with whom she cohabits 
without *kiddushin (see *Marriage) or *ketubbah. “What is the 
difference between wives and concubines? R. Judah said in the 
name of Rav: Wives have ketubbah and kiddushin, concubines 
have neither” (Sanh. 21a; Maim. Yad, Melakhim 4:4; Lehem 
Mishneh and Radbaz, ad loc.). Not all the scholars adopt this 
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reading, however, and Rashi, for instance, comments: “wives 
with kiddushin and ketubbah, concubines with kiddushin but 
without ketubbah” (Comm. to Gen. 25:6; see also Comm. 
Hagra, EH 26, n.7). This latter reading is apparently that of the 
Jerusalem Talmud too (TJ, Ket. 5:2, 29d and Hagra, ibid.; but 
see Mareh ha-Panim thereto). The majority of the *posekim 
accept the former reading as the correct one (Radbaz to Yad, 
Melakhim 4:4; Kesef Mishneh and Lehem Mishneh, as against 
the Maggid Mishneh, to Yad, Ishut, 1;4; Radbaz, Resp., vol. 4, 
no. 225; vol. 7, no. 33; Nahmanides, commentary to Gen. 19:8; 
25:6; Ralbag to Judg. 19:1; Rashba, Resp., vol. 4, no. 314). Hence 
a concubine is to be distinguished both, on the one hand from 
a married woman, i.e., by huppah (“marriage ceremony”), kid- 
dushin, and ketubbah, and on the other from a woman who 
does not dedicate herself to one particular man exclusively, 
but who prostitutes herself; i-e., the harlot (Hassagot Rabad to 
Ishut 1:4 and see also Rema to EH 26:1). 


The Prohibition against Concubinage 

There are divided opinions in the codes on the question of 
whether the taking of a concubine is prohibited or permit- 
ted. Some of the posekim are of the opinion that neither pen- 
tateuchal nor rabbinical law forbids it, if the woman observes 
the rules concerning the mikveh so that the man should not 
cohabit with her during her period of menstruation (Rema in 
the name of Rabad, EH 26:1). Others are of the opinion that 
although it is not legally prohibited, one should refrain from 
taking a concubine, and they caution against her, “lest knowl- 
edge of the permissibility encourage licentiousness and sex- 
ual relations with her at a time when she is sexually unclean” 
(Sefer Teshuvot ha-Rashba ha-Meyuhasot le-ha-Ramban, no. 
284). The majority of the posekim, however, are of the opin- 
ion that it is forbidden to take a concubine, although they 
differ as to the substantive nature of the prohibition. Some 
are of the opinion that taking a concubine is a transgression 
of a prohibition of the pentateuchal law, based on the nega- 
tive command: “There shall be no harlot of the daughters of 
Israel” (Deut. 23:18), to be punished with lashes (Rema to EH 
26:1 in the name of Maimonides; Rosh, and Tur), while oth- 
ers expressed the opinion that the prohibition stems from a 
positive command of the pentateuchal law, the Torah saying, 
“when a man takes a wife” (Deut. 24:1) — i.e., he should take 
her by way of kiddushin. According to another view, the pro- 
hibition is rabbinical law only. (On the different views and 
their reasons, see Ozar ha-Posekim, EH 26:3-8.) All the fore- 
going applies only to a woman who is unmarried; a married 
woman is by pentateuchal law at all times prohibited to have 
sexual relations with any man but her husband (issur eshet ish; 
see Prohibited *Marriages; *Bigamy; *Marriage). 

Since more recent times it is unanimously accepted that 
the taking of a concubine is prohibited: “At the present time 
a woman is permitted to no man except through kiddushin, 
huppah, sheva berakhot, and ketubbah” (Radbaz, Resp., vol. 
4, no. 225; vol. 7, no. 33). This applies even more in the case of 
a married man, in the same way as he is prohibited from tak- 
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ing an additional wife (see *Bigamy), both for the protection 
of his wife and because his taking a concubine - since he is 
aware that he must not take an additional wife - can only be 
for the purpose of prostituting, and this is forbidden in the 
opinion of all the posekim (Rashba, Resp., vol. 4, no. 314; Ozar 
ha-Posekim, EH 1, n. 4; 26, n. 5). 


Personal Status and Pecuniary Rights of a Concubine 
Inasmuch as a concubine does not acquire the personal status 
of a wife (eshet ish: Tur EH 26; Sh. Ar., EH 26:1), she has no ke- 
tubbah; therefore, in accordance with the rule providing that 
the “terms and conditions of the ketubbah [tenaei ketubbah] 
follow the [prescribed] ketubbah” (Ket. 54b; Rashi ibid. s.v. 
tenaei ketubbah) she does not acquire any of the wife’s pecu- 
niary rights — especially she is not entitled to maintenance — as 
all those rights stem from the ketubbah. Nor does living with 
a man as his concubine create a kinship as an impediment 
to marriage between herself and any of the man’s relatives, 
or between the man and her relatives, as would be the case if 
she would be considered to be his wife (Rosh, Resp. no. 32:1; 
Ozar ha-Posekim, EH 26, n. 3). For the same reason there is 
no need in principle for her to obtain a get (see *Divorce) in 
order to be permitted to marry any other man (Ozar ha-Pose- 
kim, loc. cit.; Sefer ha-Tashbez 3:47). However in the opinion 
of some of the posekim, for the sake of appearances, in view 
of the parties having lived together, the matter should be ap- 
proached stringently and the woman should not be permit- 
ted to marry another man without obtaining a prior “get out 
of stringency” (get me humrah) from the man with whom she 
has lived; but whenever the latter’s refusal to grant her the get 
is likely to entail the risk of her becoming an *agunah, she 
may certainly be permitted to marry without getting such 
get (Ozar ha-Posekim, EH 26, n. 3). Moreover, since the pro- 
hibition against concubinage is intended solely against the 
concubine’s connection with her spouse, this fact alone and 
as such does not impair the personal status of children born 
of the union, nor their rights of inheritance according to law 
(Rashba, Resp. vol. 4, no. 314). 


Legal Position in the State of Israel 

Since the question of concubinage touches on the issue of the 
requirements necessary for conferring on a woman the status 
of a wife, the question is a matter of “marriage” - within the 
meaning of the Rabbinical Courts Jurisdiction (Marriage and 
Divorce) Law, no. 64 of 5713/1953 — and therefore in the case of 
Jews who are citizens of the State of Israel, governed by Jewish 
law (sec. 1). However, legislation enacted for the first time after 
the creation of the state has given recognition to the concept 
of the “common law wife,” ie. a woman living together with a 
man to whom she is not married, but is so regarded (errone- 
ously) by the public (yeduah ba-zibbur keishto) and in some 
laws the same applies, vice versa, to such a “husband” - grant- 
ing her certain rights, mainly with regard to pension and ten- 
ant’s protection. According to decisions of the courts, such 
a woman is entitled to the said rights even if she is lawfully 
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married to another man (CA 284/61, in PD, 16 (1962), 102-12). 
As to the actual definition of the term “a woman known to 
the public as his wife” and the modes of proving the neces- 
sary facts, widely differing opinions have been expressed in 
decisions of the courts. It is generally accepted, however, that 
the said legislation does not entail any change in the personal 
status of the woman, whose position is to some extent similar 
to that of a concubine. 

[Ben-Zion (Benno) Schereschewsky] 


Decisions of the Israel Supreme Court 
The distinctions in Jewish Law regarding the status of a woman 
who lives with a man to whom she is not married formed the 
basis of the Supreme Court's ruling in the case of Agbara v. 
Agbara (CA 4946/94, 49(2) PD 508). The case concerned a di- 
vorced couple, whose divorce agreement stipulated that “the 
husband's obligation to pay the entire sum of maintenance... 
will apply until each of the children has reached 21 years of 
age or until the wife remarries, if she remarries, whichever the 
later” (p. 510 of judgment). Following the husband's remar- 
riage and subsequent separation from his second wife — with- 
out a get, due to the second wife’s refusal to accept it - the orig- 
inal couple resumed living together as “common law spouses.” 
Eighteen years later the husband left the home. The woman 
claimed that the original divorce agreement was still in force, 
as she had not yet married, and the man was therefore liable 
for maintenance payments. The husband claimed that his ob- 
ligation under the agreement lapsed at the point that the wife 
had received a secure financial framework, and that the agree- 
ment was void by implication because their actions, upon re- 
turning to live together, attested to its annulment 

The Supreme Court (Justice Zvi Tal) ruled that, in ac- 
cordance with Jewish Law, the agreement was no longer valid 
because the condition regarding the woman’s remarriage had 
been fulfilled, and the woman was considered as both be- 
trothed and married to the man. 


Regarding an ordinary couple who are common law spouses, 
there are many opinions as to whether or not the woman re- 
quires a get, and it also depends on the circumstances of the 
case. There are those who at the very least require her to receive 
a get le-humra (a writ of divorce to cover possible halakhic un- 
certainty as to her status), based on the presumption that “a man 
does not intend his sexual relations to be promiscuous” and the 
evidentiary presumption - anan sahadi - that there was mari- 
tal intention. On the other hand, there are those who make the 
application of this presumption conditional upon whether the 
life style of the couple in question validates its application in 
their particular case. Furthermore, if they could have married 
officially, and refrained from doing so, this is deemed as a dec- 
laration on their part that they are not interested in marrying, 
and hence the presumption does not apply to them. 

But irrespective of what the situation is regarding an ordi- 
nary couple, it differs with respect to spouses who were married, 
divorced, and then resumed living together. Regarding such a 
couple the Mishnah states (Git. 9:10): 

“If a man has divorced his wife and then stays with her 
overnight in an inn, Bet Shammai say that she does not require 
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from him a second get, but Bet Hillel say that she does require 
a second get from him ...” 

The halakhah was decided according to Bet Hillel, and 
codified accordingly (Maim., Yad, Gerushin 10.17; Sh. Ar., EH 
149:1): 

“Now, if this is the rule regarding one night in an inn, 
then a fortiori, it would apply to cohabitation for almost 20 
years, during which time the couple were regarded as husband 
and wife; hence, she requires a get from him if she wishes to 
remarry. For if on the basis of one night together in an inn the 
woman is considered as “definitely betrothed” (the terminology 
of Shulhan Arukh), and betrothal alone does not obligate the 
man to support her, then it is clear that cohabitation for close 
to 20 years would be deemed a marriage, creating an obliga- 
tion of support. Indeed, the essence of huppah - which con- 
fers the status of marriage upon a betrothed woman - is their 
shared domicile in one house as man and wife. The fact that the 
couple did not remarry by way of a proper marriage ceremony 
with huppah and kiddushin is not indicative of their intention 
not to marry, for the husband was still officially married to his 
second wife. It seems clear that, under the circumstances, the 
respondent should be considered a married woman who re- 
quires a get from the appellant, and as such he is obligated to 
support her by dint of his personal status — albeit not by force 
of the agreement. Regarding the divorce agreement, the con- 
dition stipulated for the termination of the agreement - “until 
she marries” — should be regarded as having been fulfilled, and 
therefore the obligation to pay support pursuant to the divorce 
agreement is vitiated. (ibid., pp. 513-14)” 


The question which the Supreme Court was required to decide 
in the framework of the appeal was limited to the issue of the 
validity of the agreement. Regarding this question, the Court's 
conclusion was that the agreement is invalid, inasmuch as the 
couple was considered as still married. Therefore, the woman 
can demand support from the man on the basis of her status 
as his married wife, but she can only do so in the framework 
of a separate proceeding. 

It is noteworthy that Justice Tal emphasizes that the 
ruling does not constitute a decision on the validity of the 
marriage, an issue residing within the exclusive jurisdiction 
of the rabbinical court. The Supreme Court's decision relates 
solely to a secondary question, required for the clarification 
of the main question: the financial question of the validity 
of the agreement - for which the Supreme Court has juris- 
diction. 


[Menachem Elon (2"¢ ed.)] 
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°CONDER, CLAUDE REGNIER (1848-1910), British army 
officer in charge of the Survey of Western Palestine on be- 
half of the Palestine Exploration Fund. He worked first with 
C.E Tyrwhitt-Drake from 1872-78. During this first survey 
Conder was attacked and seriously wounded at Safed in 1875. 
In 1881 he returned to Palestine for the Fund when he worked 
with H.H. Kitchener (later Lord Kitchener), and discovered 
Kadesh and also began a survey of Transjordan, discovering 
many megaliths. He was the coauthor (with H.H. Kitchener) 
of the Memoirs (vol. 1, pts. 1-3 of Survey of Western Palestine, 
1881-83). Conder also wrote Tent-Work in Palestine (1878); 
Heth and Moab (1883); Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem (1897); 
and edited (with C. Wilson) Palestine Pilgrim’s Texts. His 
later years included service in Egypt (1884-85), Bechuana- 
land (1895), and Ireland. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Elath, in: Eretz Israel, 7 (1964), 158-70. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; Y. Ben-Arieh, The Holy Land in the 


Nineteenth Century (1979). 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


CONDITIONS (Heb. 0°x3in, tena’im). 


Definition 

Conditions is an ambiguous word inasmuch as it refers not 
only to the external factors upon which the existence of an 
agreement is made to depend but also to the actual terms of 
the contract itself. Thus, one speaks of tenaei ha-ketubbah, 
which really means the terms of the ketubbah. Similar ambi- 
guities exist in English law (see G.C. Cheshire and C.H.S. Fi- 
foot, The Law of Contract (19605), 118 ff.). In Jewish law, there 
is a further contingency: tenai consists not only of the stipu- 
lations of the contracting parties but also refers to legislative 
provisions, as evident in the expression tenai bet-din (see *Tak- 
kanot). As to conditions proper, i-e., stipulations (qualifica- 
tions or limitations) attaching to a principal agreement, the 
basic concept in Jewish law seems to be very much the same 
as that in other systems of law. For example, distinctions be- 
tween conditions precedent and conditions subsequent, dif- 
ferentiations between affirmative and negative conditions, 
between authoritative, casual, and mutual conditions or be- 
tween expressed and implied conditions, and much more are 
found in all legal systems, although in Jewish law they may 
not be so clear-cut terminologically. 

A vital characteristic of conditions in Jewish law is the 
provision referred to as tenai benei Gad u-venei Reuven, based 
on Numbers 32. This was the occasion when Moses allocated 
land to the tribes of Gad and Reuben (and to half the tribe of 
Manasseh) on the east side of the Jordan River on the condi- 
tion that they crossed the Jordan and assisted the other tribes 
in the conquest of the Holy Land. The Mishnah notes (Kid. 
3:4) that when Moses made this stipulation he used a tenai ka- 
ful (“double condition”), expressing himself, i.e., both in the 
affirmative and the negative: if they fulfill the condition, they 
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shall be entitled to the allocation; if they do not, they shall 
not. Significance is here attached to the fact that the afiirma- 
tive precedes the negative (hen kodem le-lav). Moreover, it is 
required that the conditions be stipulated prior to the actual 
transactions - which means, according to some authorities, 
that, as a matter of formality, conditions should be referred 
to before mentioning the main transaction (tenai kodem le- 
maaseh). A fourth requirement, usually listed in the context, 
is that the condition must be davar she-efshar lekayyemo, 
ie., something objectively capable or possible of fulfillment 
(Maim. Yad, Ishut, 6:1-13; Sh. Ar., EH 38:1-4). 

It is remarkable that the codes just referred to cite these 
rules in the context of matrimonial law, but it is the express 
opinion of Maimonides (ibid., 6:14) that they apply equally 
to other provinces of the law, e.g., to *sale and *gift, and he 
persists in his ruling, despite the fact that later Geonim (to 
whom he explicitly refers) would have the formal require- 
ments of tenai kaful and hen kodem le-lav apply to kiddu- 
shin (see *Marriage) and gittin (see *Divorce) only, and not 
to matters covered by laws of mamon. Maimonides aptly ar- 
gues that the biblical “precedent,” from which the present law 
is derived, concerned mamon (“acquisition of property”), 
and it would therefore be illogical to consider it as applicable 
only to matrimony rather than to matters of mamon. Never- 
theless, in light of the glosses and commentaries to Maimo- 
nides (Maim. Yad, Ishut 6:14, and Zekhiah u-Mattanah 3:8), 
there is good authority for restricting the said requirements 
to kiddushin and gittin; and there is logic, too, in freeing ev- 
eryday transactions from unreasonable formal requirements, 
since the predominant factor should be the will of the par- 
ties - and if they want a certain condition to be fulfilled, it 
should stand even if formalities like tenai kaful have not been 
observed (Rabad ad loc). Moreover, *custom, which is a pow- 
erful agent in Dinei Mamonot, may have regarded such a re- 
quirement in the field of commercial transactions as obsolete 
(Haggahot Maimoniyyot to Ishut 6:14). Yet, even if the hala- 
khah were to be decided as suggested by Maimonides, there 
still exist various means of evading the problems arising out 
of the formalistic requirements of tenai kaful and hen kodem 
le-lav. Maimonides himself notes (Ishut 6:17) that if the word 
me-akhshav (“from now”) was used in the stipulation, which 
would seem to turn a suspensive condition into a resolutive 
one, the requirement of tenai kaful may be ignored. Equally, 
the use of the words al menat (“provided that”), as distinct 
from the simple im (“if”), has the same effect as me-akhshav 
(Sh. Ar., EH 38:3). Furthermore, if the condition is contained 
in a written document, the date of the document could have 
the effect of me-akhshav (Git. 774). 

Already in the Middle Ages, when most of the transac- 
tions among Jews were in chattel, there seems to have been a 
tendency to consider the tenai benei Gad u-venei Re'uven, if 
applicable at all, as being restricted to the transfer of landed 
property (as was the case, in fact, in the original “deal” with 
the tribes of Gad and Reuben); pure obligations (in personam), 
not involving the transfer of property, would then certainly 
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be exempt from those rules (see Gulak, Yesodei, 1 (1922), 80). 
It may be mentioned in this context that some “reservations” 
(shi'ur) do not fall under the term “condition.” For example, if 
one sells his house, but reserves the right to a certain part of it, 
this is not construed as the vendor having said that he would 
sell the house “on condition that...”; therefore the requirement 
of tenai kaful, etc., does not apply (Sh. Ar., HM 212:3). 

The requirement that the conditions should be capable 
of fulfillment, which is the most reasonable requirement and 
applies regardless of the form of the stipulation, needs some 
elaboration. The consequence of stipulating an impossible con- 
dition is that the principal transaction remains valid, despite 
the “nonfulfillment” of the condition (Maim. Yad, Ishut 6:7). 
By contrast, in Roman law the whole transaction would be 
voided by the defect of the condition (for a further discussion 
of this point, see Gulak, loc. cit., 81). It should be said at once 
that this is not the case of a person being prevented from ful- 
filling a condition by reason of force majeure (see *Ones), but 
with conditions stipulating something which according to all 
human experience is a priori impossible. The example usually 
given in the sources is “if you climb to the sky.” Moreover, only 
physical and not moral or legal impossibility is visualized in 
this context. For example, if one promises to give his horse to 
another on the condition that the prospective recipient com- 
mits a sin, the condition would stand, and if he committed the 
sin, he would have the horse; if not, he would not (Maim. Yad, 
Ishut 6:8; EH 38:4). For a discussion of the problems of jus dis- 
positivum jus cogens, and illegal contract, see *Contract. 


Implied Conditions 

A final category, widely discussed, is that of implied condi- 
tions. The classic case is that of a man who sold his posses- 
sions because he intended to immigrate to the Holy Land, but 
made no mention of his intentions during the negotiations. 
His plans having been foiled, he then wanted to renege on the 
transaction, arguing that he only sold his possessions on the 
condition that his plans would be realized. The ruling here is 
that such mental reservations have no effect (“words which 
are in the heart are not words,’ Kid. 49b-50a). This does not 
mean that only explicit conditions are valid; in fact, it is suffi- 
cient if in the circumstances, the dependency of the transac- 
tion on certain events was clearly apparent. For example, if a 
person, in contemplation of death, donated all his property, 
it is assumed that he did so on the premise that his death was 
imminent (especially if the donation was made during a par- 
ticular illness). Accordingly, if he survived, the donation is 
ineffective (BB 9:6; see also *Wills). On the general question 
as to whether and to what extent the parties are bound by the 
transaction before the condition is fulfilled (Maim. Yad, Ishut 
6:15-16; Sh. Ar., EH 38:6-7), it should be noted that, here again, 
conditions introduced by the simple im would lack forceful- 
ness, which can be remedied by the addition of me-akhshav or 
by using the formula of al menat, a differentiation discussed 
above in connection with tenai kaful (see also *Asmakhta). 
Special problems of conditions attaching to specific transac- 
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tions are further discussed in the respective articles on *Be- 


trothal, *Sale, *Wills, etc. 
[Arnost Zvi Ehrman] 


The Law in the State of Israel 

Sections 27-29 of the Contracts Law (General Part), 5773 — 
1973, contain the various rules governing conditions in con- 
tracts: a suspensory condition (in which the contract only be- 
comes valid upon the fulfillment of the condition), as opposed 
to a resolutory condition (the fulfillment of the condition ter- 
minates the validity of the contract); the possibility granted to 
a party to rely on the performance or the non-performance of 
such conditions; a contract whose fulfillment is conditional 
upon the agreement of a third party or the receipt of a license; 
and the date on which the contract is canceled when the con- 
dition is not fulfilled. 


Decisions of the Israel Supreme Court 

Ina further hearing in the case of Ben Shachar v. Yosef Machlev 
(DN 22/73, 28(2) PD 89), the question adjudicated by the Court 
was whether, after a decision had been rendered by a court 
giving effect to an agreement between two parties regarding 
the payment schedule for a debt, it was possible to extend the 
dates that had been fixed for the payments, in the event that 
the debtor was unable to pay due to *duress. In the case at 
hand, the debtor was unable to pay because he had become 
completely paralyzed and the Court granted his son's request 
to extend the payment deadlines that had been fixed, and re- 
jected the creditor’s petition to evict him from his home. The 
Court held that it had inherent power to change the decision 
rendered pursuant to the agreement in order to do justice in 
such cases. 

In addition to this holding, Justice Haim Cohn ruled that 
even without such power, the agreement between the par- 
ties must be read as containing an implied condition to the ef- 
fect that “if the debtor does not discharge his obligations in 
the time prescribed therefore, due to illness or other circum- 
stances beyond his control, the Court is vested with the au- 
thority to extend the time limit for his performance of those 
obligations (ibid., p. 100). Justice Cohn invoked sources from 
Jewish Law in support of this ruling, stating that “the justice 
that we are obligated and try to do will be more secure and in- 
stitutionalized when it is based on our legal tradition and the 
wisdom of our ancestors, of blessed memory” (ibid., p. 98): 


We found a kind of implied condition of the sort that forms the 
basis of the Mishnaic rule exempting one who makes a vow from 
fulfilling his vow if, on the date set,... he was prevented from do- 
ing so due to circumstances beyond his control (“duress”). The 
Mishnah defines “vows affected by duress” as vows whose timely 
performance was thwarted because the one who made the vow 
“became ill, or his son became ill, or the river prevented him” 
(Ned. 3:3). Rabbi Obadiah of Bertinoro explains that “from the 
outset the one who made the vow had no intention to fulfill it if 
he were to be prevented from doing so; this proves that “words 
of the heart, even if unexpressed, are words.” In other words, 
even if the one who took the vow did not make an express state- 
ment, but only thought it to himself, and generally speaking 
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thoughts are not words, we must read into his explicit vow the 
condition that was not expressly stated therein, because it was 
in his mind, i-e., that should circumstances beyond his control 
prevent him from carrying it out, the vow will not obligate him. 
This is what the Talmud teaches: “though we [normally] rule 
words of the heart, even if unexpressed, are words, it is differ- 
ent when it is made under duress” (Ned. 28a). 


Further on in his comments, Justice Cohn cites the rule stip- 
ulating that, in the case where a plaintiff presented the court 
with writs attesting to his rights (in other words, submitted 
them for execution), and prior to the completion of the pro- 
cess he had to return home, and therefore declared to the court 
and the litigant that in the event of his not returning within 
thirty days his rights would be annulled, and thereafter, due 
to circumstances beyond his control, he was unable to re- 
turn, his rights are not annulled (Maim., Yad, Hil. Sanhedrin 
6:10; Tur, and Shulhan Arukh, HM 21.1; based on Ned. 27a). 
Regarding this case, as well, Justice Cohen suggests that the 
reason for this ruling is the same—namely, that the creditor's 
words are construed as containing an implied condition ex- 
empting him in the event of circumstances beyond his con- 
trol (ibid., pp. 98-99). 

Another case in which the Supreme Court dealt with 
the application of an “implied condition” was that of Behem 
v. the Rabbinical High Court of Appeals (HC 609/92, 47(3) PD 
288). In that case, the Court was requested to invalidate the 
decision of the Rabbinical High Court of Appeals regarding 
the apartment of a couple that had divorced due to the wife's 
infidelity. The rabbinical court ruled that the husband should 
become the sole owner of the apartment, because when the 
husband gave his wife half of the apartment he did so under 
the condition that she would be faithful to him. Even though 
such a condition had never been explicitly stated or written, 
the rabbinical court concluded that there had been an implied 
condition, based on the expectations of the parties (this, in ad- 
dition to its decision that the husband was no longer bound 
by his compromise offer to give the wife 30% of the value of 
the apartment, as she had rejected that offer). The petitioner's 
argument was that this decision contravenes the principles of 
civil law applicable in the State of Israel under the Women’s 
Equal Rights Law, 5711 - 1951, and concerning the possibility 
of retracting a gift pursuant to the Gift Law, 5728 - 1968; in 
addition, he argued that the decision violates the provisions 
of Basic Law: Human Dignity and Freedom. 

The Court (Justice Elon) ruled that, as it had been es- 
tablished that the apartment was purchased with the respon- 
dent’s money and the issue concerned the legal act of a gift 
between spouses, the only question confronting the Court was 
the question of “the interpretation of this legal act according 
to the expectations and intentions of the parties,” and it does 
not bear upon the wife’s equal rights or basic rights (ruling, 
ibid., p. 294). The Court further held that, as the rabbinical 
court is vested with the jurisdiction to decide in the case, it 
must rule according to Jewish Law. In view of both of these 
rulings, the Court rejected the petition and held that the rab- 
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binical court had ruled in accordance with the law and that, 
according to Jewish Law, this gift must be viewed as a condi- 
tional gift, “subject to the understanding that if she leaves him, 
he would not be regarded has having given it to her” (ibid.). 

Justice Elon showed further that, even pursuant to the 
civil Gift Law, a gift may be given conditionally, and that the 
existence of such a condition may be deduced on the basis of 
the parties’ intentions, as reflected by the circumstances. In 
a number of cases the Supreme Court held that, regarding a 
gift to a spouse, the circumstances may on occasion indicate 
that a gift was given conditionally. Hence, from the moment 
the judicial instance interprets the contract as a conditional 
contract, that condition becomes part of the gift contract; it 
is thus clear that the rabbinical court was required to inter- 
pret the contract as containing a condition, in accordance 
with Jewish Law. 

The Supreme Court further pointed out that [in another 
case] the rabbinical court had ruled that a spousal gift is given 
on the condition “that they will not divorce,” even where the 
situation was the opposite — that is, where the wife gave half of 
her apartment to the husband, and he had to return his share 
of the apartment to the wife. 

It bears mention that the rabbinical court views itself as 
bound by civil law regarding the wife's equal rights, provided 
that the issue concerned monetary matters and not questions 
of issur ve-heter (i.e., ritual laws of prohibited and permitted 
actions). This was the position taken in Nagar v. Nagar (BDM 
1/81, 38(1) PD 365), by Rabbi Yosef Kappah, a judge in the Rab- 
binical High Court of Appeals and one of the important hal- 
akhic scholars of recent years. (The late Rabbi Kappah was a 
member of the Supreme Court panel that ruled in the case, 
pursuant to a special procedure provided by the law when a 
ruling is required on whether the rabbinical or civil court has 
jurisdiction.) Rabbi Kappah stated as follows: 


The legislator’s directive [to equate a woman and a man regard- 
ing any legal act, pursuant to the Women’s Equal Rights Law, 
5711 — 1951 — ME] was apparently given under the assumption 
that monetary matters do not occasion an infringement of re- 
ligious law inasmuch as a legislative directive [in the civil law] 
has the same halakhic status as [the establishment of] a “finan- 
cial condition,” which is not considered as making a condition 
against what is written in the Torah. As such, it must be pre- 
sumed that the legislator did not intend to infringe any mat- 
ter that did not fall within the ambit of a financial condition 


(ibid., p. 412). 
[Menachem Elon (2" ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gulak, Yesodei, index; N. Wahrmann, Die 
Entwicklung der Bedingungsformen im biblisch-talmudischen Recht 
(1929); idem, in: Zeitschrift fuer vergleichende Rechtswissenschaft, 45 
(1930), 219-39; idem, Die Bedingung XIN und NNIION im juedischen 
Recht (1938); Herzog, Instit, 2 (1939), 217ff.; B. Cohen, in: H.A. Wolf- 
son Jubilee Volume (1965), 203-32; also separately: Conditions in Jew- 
ish and Roman Law. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Elon, Ha-Mish- 
pat ha-Ivri (1988), 1:352, 520f., 574f., 735, 754 211285; 3:1480; idem, 
Jewish Law (1994), 11:42.4; 2:632f., 707f., 906, 930f.; 3:1533; 4:1760f.; 
idem, Maamad ha-Ishah (2005), 114-15; M. Elon and B. Lifshitz, 
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Mafteah ha-Sheelot ve-ha-Teshuvot shel Hakhmei Sefarad u-Zefon 
Afrikah, 2 (1986), 536-39; B. Lifshitz and E. Shochetman, Mafteah 
ha-Sheelot ve-ha-Teshuvot shel Hakhmei Ashkenaz, Zarefat ve-Ital- 
yah (1997), 360-61. 

[Arnost Zvi Ehrman] 


CONE, U.S. commercial and philanthropic family. HERMAN 
CONE (1828-97), the father of 13 children, emigrated from Ba- 
varia to the U.S. in 1845 and ultimately established a success- 
ful wholesale grocery business in Baltimore. His two eldest 
sons, MOSES HERMAN (1857-1908) and CAESAR (1859-1917), 
began their careers as salesmen. During their travels through 
the South the two brothers were struck by the unstandardized 
goods and disorganized marketing methods of Southern cot- 
ton mills. In 1891 they founded the Cone Export and Commis- 
sion Company, with a main office in New York, which served 
both as a banker and distributor for the Southern textile in- 
dustry. The company helped the industry both to standard- 
ize and variegate its products and to free itself of its costly 
dependence on Northern finishers and distributors. During 
the financial panic of 1893 it saved many mills from bank- 
ruptcy. Moses and Caesar Cone established a mill of their own 
in Asheville, North Carolina (1892), and soon after founded 
three more mills in Greensboro, North Carolina. Within a 
few years they had joined the world’s leading producers of 
flannels and denims and controlled 3% of the entire cotton 
industry of the South. Both Cone brothers became active in 
community affairs in Greensboro. They helped found schools 
and a YMCA, and Moses left a large part of his estate for the 
construction of a hospital named after him. Caesar was vice 
president of the American Cotton Manufacturers Association 
and held important local and state philanthropic positions. Af- 
ter his death ownership of the Cone mills passed to his son 
HERMAN. CLARIBEL (1864-1929), sister of Caesar and Moses 
Cone, studied medicine at Johns Hopkins University and was 
later professor of pathology at Women’s Medical College in 
Baltimore. Together with her sister ETT A, she built up a large 
collection of French impressionist and post-impressionist 
painting, which is now housed in the Cone Wing of the Bal- 
timore Museum of Art. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: DAB; Cone Export and Commission Co., 
Half Century Book (1941); New York Times (March 3, 1917), 9-15 


bit ; 
(obituary) [Harry Golden] 


CONEGLIANO (Heb. ]X°1?, Conian, as pronounced in the 
local dialect), small town in Venetia, northern Italy. Jewish 
moneylenders settled there before 1398. Attempts made by 
the municipality to expel the Jews in 1511, 1518, 1560, and 1567 
were opposed by the Venetian authorities. Moneylending was 
prohibited to Jews in Conegliano between 1538 and 1541, and 
finally in 1548. A talmudic academy flourished there in the 
first decades of the 17" century under the direction of R. Na- 
than Ottolengo. Following restrictions on Jewish residence, 
construction of a ghetto began in 1637; it was moved to a dif- 
ferent site in 1675. The number of Jewish residents in 1752 
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reached 58 people, including moneylenders, traders, owners 
of a silk factory and stores. In 1866 Marco Grassini was elected 
mayor of the town. By 1866 the Jews numbered 30, and sub- 
sequently almost all of them moved elsewhere. The commu- 
nity of Conegliano died out completely from the 1930s and in 
1931 passed under the jurisdiction of the Jewish Community 
of Venice. The beautiful synagogue, built in 1701 but incorpo- 
rating earlier elements, was transferred to Jerusalem in 1948 
and reconstructed in the Italian Synagogue in 1952. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: EF. Luzzatto, La communita ebraica di Coneg- 
liano Veneto ed i suoi monumenti (1957). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 


Archivio della Comunita ebraica di Venezia, Busta 92, Conegliano 
Veneto. 


[Attilio Milano] 


CONEGLIANO, Italian family, many prominent members of 
which were physicians; the name comes from the small Ital- 
ian town of *Conegliano. Some members of the family called 
themselves Conian, according to the pronunciation in the lo- 
cal dialect. ABRAHAM JOEL CONEGLIANO (17*?-18* centu- 
ries), mathematician, lived in Ceneda and Verona. He wrote 
a reply to the polemical book by L.M. Benetelli, Le saette di 
Gionata (“The Arrows of Jonathan; Venice, 1703), to which 
the latter replied in I dardi Rabbinici infranti (“The Broken 
Rabbinical Arrows,” Venice, 1705). ISRAEL CONEGLIANO 
(c. 1650-c. 1717), of Padua, was a physician and politician. 
In 1675 he settled in Constantinople where he was consulted 
by the sultan and the grand vizier. In 1682 he was appointed 
physician to the embassy of Venice, but when Venice joined 
the Holy League against the Ottoman Empire, Israel had to 
limit himself to his private medical practice. He succeeded, 
however, in keeping the senate of Venice informed of politi- 
cal happenings in Constantinople through his elder brother 
SOLOMON (see below). Between 1687 and 1690 he was again in 
Venice and then returned to Constantinople, where he made 
the arrangements under which the protection of Venetians 
who had remained in the Ottoman Empire was assumed by 
Holland, instead of France. Israel had to leave for Venice af- 
ter the expulsion of all Venetians from the Ottoman Empire 
in 1694. He was able to continue supplying useful reports to 
Venice through a third brother juDAH who had remained in 
Constantinople. In 1698 Israel attended the Congress of Kar- 
lowitz, at which peace was negotiated between the European 
powers and the Ottoman Empire; the following year, as physi- 
cian and secretary to the Venetian envoy Carlo Ruzzini he took 
a direct part in the delimitation of the borders between Venice 
and the Ottoman Empire. He was honored by the Venetian 
senate and, with his brothers Solomon and Judah, was given 
Venetian citizenship and exempted from wearing the Jewish 
badge. soLOMON (1642-1719), born in Padua, practiced as a 
physician in Venice. He acted as intermediary in the exchange 
of correspondence between his brother Israel and the senate of 
Venice. He organized preparatory courses for young students, 
mainly Jews, who attended the medical university of Padua. 
He wrote the preface to the book Maaseh Tuviyyah (1709), by 
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Tobias b. Moses *Cohn who was his student. Another member 
of the family was EMANUEL CONEGLIANO (1749-1833) who 
assumed the name LORENZO DA PONTE. A man of letters, he 
lived in New York and was a well-known author of libretti for 
Mozart’s operas. CARLO ANGELO CONEGLIANO (1868-1901) 
of Modena was an economist and professor of financial sci- 
ences at the University of Modena. He founded the Italian 
Zionist review Lidea sionnista (1901-10). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Kaufmann, Dr. Israel Conegliano (1895); 
E. Luzzatto, La communita ebraica di Conegliano Veneto ed i suoi 
monumenti (1957), 27-31; C. Roth, Venice (1930), index; Roth, Italy, 
index; Milano, Italia, index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Fabris, “Le 
famiglie ebraiche di Conegliano tra Sei e Settecento,” in Zakhor, 6 
(2003), 147-81. 


[Attilio Milano / Federica Francesconi (2"4 ed.)] 


CONFERENCE OF PRESIDENTS OF MAJOR AMER- 
ICAN JEWISH ORGANIZATIONS (Presidents Confer- 
ence). The Conference of Presidents of Major American Jew- 
ish Organizations was organized in 1955 out of a growing 
awareness that unified action by major American Jewish or- 
ganizations was essential to help strengthen American sup- 
port for the state of Israel, which equated with strengthening 
peace and stability in the Middle East. Of all American Jew- 
ish organizations, the Presidents Conference has the highest 
visibility in the American media, a stature not unchallenged 
by other Jewish organizations such as the ADL and which is 
also challenged in Washington, where ArPac is viewed as the 
powerful and successful key to American support for Israel. 
It meets on a regular basis for the purpose of receiving brief- 
ings from Israeli and American government officials, the con- 
tents of which are useful for the leadership and constituents 
of member organizations; and offers a number of substantive 
programs. The Presidents Conference carries the message of 
the government of Israel and the American Jewish community 
to the administration in Washington on Israel-related issues 
and on international matters, and vice versa. It is the address 
for foreign leaders who want to address American Jewish 
leadership and is often employed as a forum for improving 
relationship with the American Jewish community, which is 
often perceived as essential to improving relationship with the 
American government by foreign leaders. 

There were multiple factors at work in the genesis of the 
Presidents Conference. The Israeli government was eager to 
have a table at which it could present its concerns and discuss 
them with the American Jewish community; the U.S. State De- 
partment, under Secretary John Foster Dulles, was not happy 
with the idea of many Jewish organizations coming to it with 
messages from the Jewish community, and was therefore re- 
ceptive to the idea of a single instrumentality with which it 
would relate, and which would represent the multiplicity of 
Jewish agencies. Additionally, Nahum *Goldmann, who was 
also president of the *World Jewish Congress (which had no 
real base in the United States other than the *American Jewish 
Congress, which did not really serve as a vehicle for the wc), 
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wanted more of a voice on the American scene. Goldmann 
wanted a body that could coordinate and regulate the contacts 
of Zionist leaders with the State Department and handle po- 
litical discussions surrounding Israel with American leaders. 
Goldmann played a key role, together with Philip *Klutznick, 
at that time the president of B’nai Brith, in the creation of the 
Presidents Conference. 

Other factors that were instrumental in the creation of 
the Conference of Presidents included the facts that Israel-re- 
lated issues were not, at the time, priorities on the agenda of 
the National Community Relations Advisory Council (NCRAC, 
later NJCRAC), and that there was no community-relations ve- 
hicle that embraced the Zionist organizations, which were not 
members of the NcRAC. 

The essential question - who speaks for the Jews of 
America? — was not answered fully by the creation of the 
Conference of Presidents; but the Conference was perceived 
by the Administration as the authorized voice of the Jewish 
community on Israel. 

As early as 1951 a small group of American Jewish lead- 
ers, at the urging of Israeli official Abba *Eban, in a commu- 
nication to Nahum Goldmann, began meeting with key Israeli 
officials for briefings and consultations. In 1955 a number of 
major organizations called a national conference in Washing- 
ton on American-Israel relations. Thereafter the leaders and 
staff members of these organizations began to confer on a 
regular basis. An organizational structure developed and the 
Conference of Presidents was formally established in 1959. 
The 15 founding member organizations included eight Zionist 
groups, plus a number of “defense,” religious, and fundraising 
agencies. The mandate of the Presidents Conference, as origi- 
nally defined, is to act as a spokesman (not a policy-making 
body) on behalf of the American Jewish community to the 
American Administration on Israel. (The mandate was ex- 
panded in the mid-1960s to include other international is- 
sues as well.) 

Originally the Conference was more of a “Presidents’ 
Club” than a “conference,” reflecting the views of Philip 
Klutznick, the powerful lay head of B'nai B'rith (the larg- 
est Jewish membership organization at that time), who was 
against a formal centralized, binding organization; he wanted 
an informal structure, “a forum for presidents to debate ... 
matters pertaining to Israel” Before too long, however, the 
body became a formal Conference, with by-laws and proce- 
dures. In 1966, the Conference became a body of constituent 
organizations, rather than of presidents of organizations. Dur- 
ing the same year it also decided to establish and maintain 
ongoing contacts with world Jewish bodies to facilitate the 
exchange of information, opinions, and ideas. 

As of 2005, the Conference membership consisted of 
51 national Jewish organizations — Zionist, “defense,” and 
community-relations, social-service, religious, and fundrais- 
ing - whose members collectively represent the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the Jewish community of the United States. 
The Conference of Presidents seeks to develop consensus for 
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collective action on issues of national and international Jew- 
ish concern. It endeavors to enhance the work of its member 
organizations to strengthen U.S.-Israel understanding, to as- 
sist Israel and to assure the physical safety and rights of Jews 
and Jewish communities overseas. 

For the most part the Presidents Conference is not re- 
sponsible for the deliberative process of shaping strategy on 
public-policy issues facing Israel. This process is a function of 
the range of the community relations and “defense” agencies, 
religious bodies, and Zionist organizations. The Conference's 
primary role, that of a spokesperson, is to present to the Ad- 
ministration the public face of the American Jewish commu- 
nity and of Israel. 

The Conference also serves as the representative body to 
which officials of the Executive and Legislative branches of the 
American government, Israeli leaders, and foreign heads of 
state turn in dealing with issues of mutual concern. Leaders 
of Jewish communities in other lands and a wide variety of 
prominent personalities also appear before the Conference. 

Conventional wisdom has it that the Presidents Confer- 
ence languished until the Six-Day War. In fact, the conference 
was launched at a time during which the Eastern Bloc began 
shipping heavy arms to Egypt, and arms sales became an is- 
sue for the first time. Activity of fedayeen across Israel's bor- 
ders was also of increasing concern for the Jewish community 
and was on the Conference's agenda. The 1956 Sinai Cam- 
paign, and the need to respond to the threat of sanctions from 
the White House, was the first critical issue facing the Presi- 
dents Conference. The Conference, together with the NCRAC 
(NJCRAC), convened regional conferences around the country 
during those years. Over the years, the Presidents Conference 
has remained a significant vehicle for the Israeli government 
to communicate, through the American Jewish community 
speaking with one voice, with the Administration. 

The Conference's activities and accomplishments have 
focused on building a broad-based educational program in 
support of the principle that a militarily strong, politically 
secure, and economically sound Israel is in the best interest 
of the United States and of world peace. During the period 
of the Six-Day War the Conference convened a mass rally in 
support of Israel opposite the White House. In the wake of 
the Yom Kippur War, the Conference worked vigorously in 
support of the United States resupplying Israel. With the new 
*Likud government in Israel in 1977 - overturning three de- 
cades of familiar *Mapai/Labor rule - the Conference Presi- 
dent, Rabbi Alexander *Schindler, who was informed by a po- 
litically liberal philosophy, was nonetheless able to establish 
a cordial relationship - personally and professionally - with 
Prime Minister Menahem *Begin, and was an instrument in 
the process of gaining public acceptance in the Jewish com- 
munity of the new government. Following Egyptian president 
Anwar Sadat’s 1977 visit to Jerusalem, the Conference under- 
took numerous activities to keep up the peace momentum - 
including acceptance of the first invitation to an American 
Jewish organization to meet in Egypt with President Sadat 
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and other top Egyptian leaders. Throughout the 1980s the 
Conference opposed the sale of sophisticated arms to Arab 
countries at war with Israel. It worked to guarantee the rights 
of Jews in the former Soviet Union to emigrate and practice 
their religious faith and cultural heritage, and it continues to 
monitor the resurgence of antisemitism in the former Soviet 
Union and parts of Europe. The Conference also had a role in 
the rescue of Ethiopian, Syrian, and Yemenite Jews and other 
endangered Jewish communities. 

The Conference worked for the rescinding of the UN res- 
olution equating Zionism with racism, which was reversed in 
1991, as well as in countering the Arab economic boycott of 
Israel. The Conference was a leader in the successful effort to 
secure $10 billion in loan guarantees for Israel in 1992 over the 
opposition of President George H.W. Bush, who portrayed 
himself as overwhelmed by the activism of Jewish groups on 
the issue - a manifest display, suggested Bush, of the power of 
the Jewish “lobby.” Since the 1993 signing of the Oslo Accords, 
the Conference has undertaken a significant program of activi- 
ties in regard to the Middle East process. As there were deep 
internal divisions within the organized Jewish community re- 
garding Oslo, which was indeed a revolution, the Presidents 
Conference was slow to act. Dovish critics faulted the Israeli 
Labor government for bypassing the Presidents Conference 
as it did not require its enthusiastic support. The American 
Jewish community overwhelming supported Oslo, with the 
noted exception of the Orthodox community. 

Other priority issues before the Conference from the 
mid-1990s into the 21° century are terrorism in the United 
States and abroad, the proliferation of weapons of mass de- 
struction, Islamic fundamentalism, support for foreign aid, 
promoting tourism to and trade with Israel, strengthening 
the bond between American Jews and Israel, and global an- 
tisemitism. 

On the “Who-is-a-Jew?” question — a successive iteration 
of issues that has generated divisions in the American Jewish 
polity - the Presidents Conference over the years studiously 
avoided any involvement in the issue; indeed, the Conference 
avoided discussion of the issue within its deliberative process. 
This issue was particularly sensitive for Orthodox groups in 
the Conference, who viewed “Who is a Jew?” as an effort by 
the non-Orthodox/secular camp in Israel to chip away at the 
hegemony of the Chief Rabbinate in “personal-status” and 
other matters. The view of the Conference of Presidents lead- 
ership was that, as an organization that promoted Jewish unity, 
having on the agenda an issue that caused painful divisions 
would compromise that mission. 

In the 21* century the salient issues for the Conference - 
international terrorism, global antisemitism, the Palestinian 
dilemma and the peace process in Israel, Jewish communi- 
ties outside the United States and Israel - have been increas- 
ingly addressed via programmatic initiatives, which had not 
been the case in earlier years. In the late 1980s and early 1990s 
some “defense” agencies felt that the Conference was moving 
too aggressively in functional areas rather than limiting its ac- 
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tivities to spokesmanship and coordination. Withal, the core 
function of the Conference has remained one of articulating 
a consensus position of its member organizations. When the 
organization is riven with strife it cannot achieve a consen- 
sus and results can be quite embarrassing. Such was the case 
with regard to the response to the assassination of Israel Prime 
Minister Yitzhak *Rabin by a religious Israeli opposed to the 
peace process, and with the Oslo accords. Condemnation of 
the assassination was fine but no consensus could be achieved 
on supporting the policies of the elected government of Israel. 
Similarly, in 2005 there was a great reluctance, because of in- 
ternal political differences and the pull of right-wing and re- 
ligious-nationalist organizations, to support the withdrawal 
from Gaza, and the support of the Presidents Conference was 
lukewarm at best. 

Among the programs of the Presidents Conference in 
2005 were the Daily Alert, a news summary on the Middle 
East; Israel Campus Beat, a weekly e-mail for the university 
community on Israel-related issues; Secure Community Alert 
Network (scan), an integrated rapid-response system for 
emergency communications; and Justice for Jews from Arab 
Countries, a refugee advocacy arm. 

In 2005 the budget of the Presidents Conference was $2 
million. The chairman of the Conference of Presidents is cho- 
sen on a rotational basis, with a two-year term of office the 
norm. In order to be eligible for the chairmanship, an individ- 
ual must have been president of his or her organization within 
the past three years. In 2005 James S. Tisch was the chairman 
of the Conference of Presidents. Chairmen have been widely 
regarded as the spokespersons for American Jews during their 
tenure in office. Several were particularly effective; others re- 
lied upon staff to lead. Malcolm Hoenlein has served as execu- 
tive vice chairman since 1986. Hoenlein, who had been execu- 
tive of the New York Jewish Community Relations Council, 
is considered one of the more canny, aggressive, and creative 
American Jewish professional leaders. He was preceded by 
Yehuda Hellman, a career professional, who served from 1959 
to 1986. The staff is small, and the membership base is orga- 
nizational and not individual. There has therefore been con- 
siderable leeway for a single able professional leader, such as 
Hoenlein, to shape the organization 

The following is a list of the member organizations of 
the Conference of Presidents of Major American Jewish Or- 
ganizations in 2005: 

America Israel Friendship League 

American Friends of Likud 

American Gathering/Federation of Jewish Holocaust 

Survivors 

American Israel Public Affairs Committee 

American Jewish Committee 

American Jewish Congress 

American orRT, Inc. 

American Sephardi Federation 

American Zionist Movement 

Americans for Peace Now 
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Amit 

Anti-Defamation League 

Association of Reform Zionists of America/World 
Union North America 

Bnai Brith 

Bnai Zion 

Central Conference of American Rabbis 

Committee for Accuracy in Middle East Reporting in 
America 

Development Corporation for Israel 

Emunah of America 

Friends of Israel Defense Forces 

Hadassah, Women’s Zionist Organization of America 

Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society 

Jewish Community Centers Association 

Jewish Council for Public Affairs 

Jewish Institute for National Security Affairs 

Jewish National Fund 

Jewish Reconstructionist Federation 

Jewish War Veterans of the U.S.A. 

Jewish Women International 

Joint Distribution Committee 

Labor Zionist Alliance 

Mercaz usa, Zionist Organization of the Conservative 
Movement 

Naamat USA 

National Committee for Labor Israel 

Ncsj: Advocates on Behalf of Jews in Russia, Ukraine, 
the Baltic States & Eurasia 

National Council of Jewish Women 

National Council of Young Israel 

Rabbinical Assembly 

Rabbinical Council of America 

Religious Zionists of America 

Union of American Hebrew Congregations 

Union of Orthodox Jewish Congregations of America 

United Jewish Communities 

United Synagogue of Conservative Judaism 

WIZO 

Women of Reform Judaism 

Women’s American ORT 

Women’s League for Conservative Judaism 

Workmen's Circle / Jewish Labor Committee 

World Zionist Executive, U.S.A. 

Zionist Organization of America 


Significantly enough, the Simon Wiesenthal Center, a 
defense, research, and advocacy organization with member- 
ship and regional operations, does not appear on the list; and 
for many years the American Jewish Committee did not join 
the President’s Conference, but retained observer status. The 
American Jewish Committee traditionally viewed itself as a 
non-Zionist organization whose priorities were centered on 
the domestic American agenda. In 1991, with international af- 
fairs holding primacy of place on ajc’s agenda, the agency 
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joined the Conference. 

Several organizations, most recently Meretz U.S.A., have 
been rejected for membership. Reasons offered for rejection 
identify membership, budget, and regionalization criteria. But 
critics suspect a political agenda. 


[Jerome Chanes (24 ed.)] 


CONFERENCE ON JEWISH MATERIAL CLAIMS 
AGAINST GERMANY, umbrella organization established 
in New York in 1951 by 23 national and international Jewish 
organizations representing Diaspora Jewish life in the West. 
Its aims were to obtain funds for the relief, rehabilitation, and 
resettlement of Jewish victims of Nazi persecution, and the re- 
building of Jewish communal life; and to obtain indemnifica- 
tion for injuries inflicted upon victims of Nazi persecution and 
restitution for properties confiscated by the Nazis. 

The suggestion to call the Conference was made by the 
Government of Israel, which in 1951 said it was entitled to 
claim reparations from Germany, because it was respon- 
sible for the absorption and rehabilitation of the survivors 
of the Holocaust. The Conference was convened by Dr. Nahum 
*Goldmann, chairman of the Jewish Agency; he was elected 
its president. West German Chancellor Konrad *Adenauer 
issued an invitation to negotiate in a speech on the eve of 
Rosh ha-Shanah 1951, when he said “unspeakable crimes 
were perpetrated in the name of the German people, which 
impose upon them the obligation to make moral and mate- 
rial amends.” 

The idea of negotiations with West Germany was strongly 
opposed by various Jewish circles. There were riots in the 
Knesset before the Israeli government narrowly agreed in Jan- 
uary 1952 to negotiate with West Germany. Opponents argued 
that the wrong caused to the Jewish people by Nazi Germany 
was of such a nature and magnitude that it was irreparable. 
They also maintained that to exchange this wrong for some 
“blood money” was morally and historically repugnant and 
likely to lead gradually to a “forgive and forget” policy. The 
partisans for negotiations did not dispute the basic assump- 
tion of the irreparability of the wrong but emphasized the dif- 
ferences between material claims and moral-historical claims, 
the latter to remain unaffected by the former. 

The government of Israel and the Conference opened 
formal negotiations with the German Federal Republic in 
March 1952 at The Hague. On September 10, 1952, an agree- 
ment signed in Luxembourg between the West German gov- 
ernment and the Conference was embodied in two proto- 
cols. The first protocol called for the enactment of German 
legislation to provide compensation and restitution to Holo- 
caust survivors. Three German Federal Indemnification Laws 
(known as Bundesentschadigungsgesetze, BEG) were passed 
between 1953 and 1965. These laws, which established the legal 
framework for compensation for “victims of National Social- 
ist persecution,’ mandated payments for victims in the West 
for personal and professional injuries. The Federal Restitution 
Law (Bundesrueckerstattungsgesetz, BRUEG-EG) enacted in 
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1957 was designed to compensate Nazi victims for loss of per- 
sonal valuables, bank accounts, and other movable properties 
confiscated by Nazi authorities. In 1964, as a result of Confer- 
ence pressure, the German parliament enacted amendments to 
the BRUEG which enlarged the volume of compensation pay- 
ments and expanded the scope of eligibility. By 2000, under 
the terms of the first protocol, West Germany had paid more 
than pM 100 billion in compensation to individual victims of 
Nazi persecution. The German term for the measures is Wie- 
dergutmachung, which is not used by the Jewish community 
because the term means “to make whole.” 

Under the second protocol, the German government 
agreed to provide the Conference with pm 450 million, over a 
decade, for the relief, rehabilitation, and resettlement of Jewish 
victims of Nazi persecution. This payment was in recognition 
of uncompensated Jewish losses. Of the early allocations, 76% 
was applied to relief, rehabilitation, and resettlement of Nazi 
victims, 20% to cultural and educational reconstruction, and 
approximately 4% to administration, including costs of the 
Israel Purchasing Mission in Germany (see *Restitution and 
Indemnification). These projects included educational insti- 
tutions, community and youth centers, synagogues and other 
religious institutions, homes for the aged, children’s homes and 
kindergartens, summer camps, and medical institutions. Of 
750,000 Jewish victims of Nazi persecution living in European 
countries other than the Soviet Union, 225,000 became benefi- 
ciaries of aid for relief, rehabilitation, and resettlement, often 
through Conference financing of programs, primarily of the 
American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee. Conference 
allocations to the *United H1As Service assisted the migration 
of 49,000 Jews from European countries. 

The Conference helped finance the United Restitution 
Organization, which provided hundreds of thousands of Nazi 
victims with legal aid in connection with their restitution and 
indemnification claims. Conference allocations for cultural 
and educational programs totaled $19,450,000. Four major 
institutions for the commemoration and documentation of 
the Holocaust were the principal beneficiaries of the Confer- 
ence: the *Yad Vashem Authority, Jerusalem; the combined 
projects of the *yrvo Institute, New York, and Yad Vashem; 
the *Centre de Documentation Juive Contemporaire and the 
Memorial to the Unknown Jewish Martyr, Paris; and the *Wie- 
ner Library, London. 

The Conference was the first organization to establish a 
special program recognizing the Jewish community's moral 
obligation to assist Hassidei Umot ha-Olam, the *Righteous 
Among the Nations, who at considerable personal risk had 
saved Jews and who later were in need of financial assis- 
tance. 

Conference allocations from the second protocol ended 
in 1964. In 1965 the Conference established the Memorial 
Foundation for Jewish Culture to serve as a living memorial 
to the Jews who perished in the Holocaust. The Foundation 
activities began with a capital of $10,432,000 allocated by the 
Conference. 
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The Conference continued to negotiate with Germany 
for compensation for individual victims after the three in- 
demnification laws had been enacted. It believed there were 
serious deficiencies in West Germany’s indemnification laws, 
which originally were limited to certain Nazi victims who 
were in the West by October 1953. Scores of thousands of 
victims were subsequently able to flee from Eastern Eu- 
rope and the Soviet Union. In 1980 the Conference reached 
an agreement with West Germany for the creation of the 
Hardship Fund, which provided one-time payments to 
victims, primarily from Eastern Europe, who arrived in the 
West after the BEG deadline. More than 250,000 victims re- 
ceived payments from the Hardship Fund in its first two de- 
cades. 

East Germany never compensated Nazi victims. It argued 
that it was an anti-fascist state, and it did not consider itself 
a successor to Hitler’s Germany. When the United States es- 
tablished diplomatic relations with the German Democratic 
Republic, the Conference initiated efforts to obtain compen- 
sation and restitution from East Germany. An agreement was 
not reached until after German reunification, when Holocaust 
survivors in the West who had received minimal or no pre- 
vious compensation became eligible for annuities from Ger- 
many. A separate fund for Jewish victims in Central and East- 
ern Europe was established in 1998. 

In its first decade, the Conference reached agreements 
with individual German companies - 1G Farben, Siemens, 
Krupp, AkG, Telefunken, and Rheinmetall - to provide com- 
pensation for Jews who had been slave laborers during the 
Nazi era. In 2000 the Conference represented Jewish victims 
ina multilateral agreement with the German government and 
industry in which pM 10 billion was provided as compensa- 
tion for slave and forced labor. Since 1952 the Conference has 
concluded some 25 agreements with European governments 
and industry. 

The unified German government also designated the 
Conference as a “Successor Organization,’ which gave it title 
to unclaimed and heirless individual Jewish properties and 
the properties of dissolved Jewish communities and organi- 
zations in the former East Germany. About 80% of the funds 
generated by the Successor Organization were used for proj- 
ects that provided social welfare services to survivors; 20% 
was used to finance research, documentation, and education 
about the Holocaust. From 1995 through 2000, the Confer- 
ence allocated more than $400 million from the proceeds 
of heirless Jewish properties in the former East Germany to 
projects that aid survivors. About 60% of these funds were 
used in Israel, while some 25% were for projects in the for- 
mer Soviet Union. 

The Conference leadership and membership remained 
stable over a half-century. Goldmann remained president un- 
til his death in 1982; he was succeeded by Rabbi Israel Miller, 
who served until shortly before his death in 2002. The execu- 
tive functions were subsequently divided between the presi- 
dent and chairman, Rabbi Israel Singer and Julius Berman, 
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respectively. The first director of the Conference was Saul 
Kagan, who served until his retirement in 1998. He was suc- 
ceeded by Gideon Taylor. 

Survivors organizations - the *American Gathering / 
Federation of Jewish Holocaust Survivors and the Centre of 
Organizations of Holocaust Survivors in Israel — joined the 
Conference in 1989. Jewish organizations from Central and 
Eastern Europe were not specifically admitted to the Confer- 
ence, although in 2000 the board was expanded. It included 
one “pan-European representative” and bolstered Israel’s 
membership with “four eminent Israeli personalities.” 

The Conference was sui generis in Jewish life. The found- 
ing principle - that direct compensation be paid to individual 
surviving victims of atrocities - was unprecedented in 1951. It 
was also unprecedented that a voluntary consortium of Jewish 
organizations would be recognized as a legitimate negotiat- 
ing partner with a sovereign state, West Germany. The Con- 
ference’s member organizations reflected broad religious and 
ideological points of view that often were antagonistic and 
yet collaborated to pursue assistance that ultimately benefited 
more than a half-million victims of the Nazis. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Claims Conference, Twenty Years Later: Ac- 
tivities of the Conference on Jewish Material Claims Against Germany, 
1952-1972; Annual Reports (1954- ); M. Henry, “Fifty Years of Holo- 
caust Compensation,’ in: American Jewish Year Book (2002). 


[Marilyn Henry (24 ed.)] 


CONFERENCE ON JEWISH SOCIAL STUDIES, U.S. 
organization. The idea of the Conference originated in April 
1933 with Morris Raphael *Cohen and S.W. *Baron. Its objec- 
tive was to create an association of scholars to assemble reli- 
able data about the “position of the Jew in the modern world,’ 
for the benefit of both Jewish and general scholarship, as well 
as the public at large. It was felt that such dependable re- 
search would help in the struggle against the rapidly spreading 
Nazi world propaganda with its fabricated evidence and other 
falsehoods. Beyond the immediate issue, however, loomed 
the widely felt need in the Jewish community itself to possess 
fuller and more precise information about the Jewish popula- 
tion, its economic stratification, and other socially and histori- 
cally relevant aspects of Jewish life. After initial conversations 
the Conference (until 1955 called “The Conference on Jewish 
Relations”) was launched at a meeting in 1936, presided over 
by Albert Einstein, addressed by M.R. Cohen, Harold Laski, 
and S.W. Baron, and concluded with an appeal for funds by 
Henry Morgenthau, Sr. From its inception, the Conference 
sponsored a number of research projects and publications, 
among them the quarterly Jewish Social Studies, published 
regularly from January 1939. An index to the first 25 volumes 
was published in 1967. There have also been several organi- 
zational offshoots of the Conference, including the Jewish 
Occupational Council, and particularly Jewish Cultural Re- 
construction, Inc., which was in charge of salvaging and re- 
distributing throughout the world much of the Jewish cul- 
tural property (manuscripts, books, artistic and ritual objects) 
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looted by the Nazis from communities and individuals in the 


occupied countries. ‘ssi Baial 
alo VV. baron 


CONFERENCES. Intercommunal consultation started early 
in the history of Diaspora Jewry. The dispersion on the one 
hand and an intense feeling of solidarity on the other com- 
bined to make the holding of conferences of Jewish leaders 
and representatives an acutely felt need and hence a relatively 
frequent occurrence. 


In the Middle Ages 

It is often difficult to differentiate between intercommunal 
conferences and predominantly rabbinical synods. A respon- 
sum of *Gershom b. Judah (c. 965-1028) relates that “the com- 
munities which were gathered there [at a certain commerical 
center] ... framed ordinances under oath” relating to certain 
matters (ed. by S. Eidelberg, no. 67, p. 155). The early 12*- 
century chronicler of the massacres of 1096 during the First 
Crusade describes how in the 11 century “all the communi- 
ties used to come to Cologne thrice yearly for the fairs” and 
that “as the heads of the communities would start to speak” 
at their meeting at the Cologne synagogue, the head of the 
host community would lead and dominate the deliberations 
(Sefer Gezerot Ashkenaz ve-Zarefat, ed. by A.M. Habermann 
(1945), 47). 

In Spain few conferences are recorded. Each cluster of 
Aragonese communities organized as a collecta for tax pur- 
poses transacted its business through regular consultation. On 
occasion, the king assembled delegates from Aragon, Catalo- 
nia, Valencia, and other provinces to reapportion a total tax. 
A large assembly met in Barcelona in 1354 under the impact 
of the *Black Death massacres to elect an executive commit- 
tee for the purpose of conducting the common affairs of the 
Aragonese communities and to deliberate other matters. In 
1432 Don Abraham *Benveniste convoked the trustees and 
scholars of Castile in the city of Valladolid, aiming to restore, 
through detailed takkanot, the social and cultural life of Cas- 
tilian Jewry to the high level it had attained before the catas- 
trophe of the persecutions of 1391. 

A conference held in *Mainz around 1307 sought to raise 
funds to settle Jewish refugees from France in Germany. Just 
as in England a “Jewish parliament” was called by the king in 
1241 in Worcester for no other reason than to extort money, 
so the German emperors convoked four meetings of delegates 
from many communities between 1431 and 1471 for the sole 
purpose of collecting tax. A number of Jewish gatherings were 
held during the 16 century (1513, 1530, 1562, 1582, and 1603) 
which attempted to deal with social, legal, and moral prob- 
lems in Germany (see also *Synods). 

In Italian-speaking areas the first known Jewish gather- 
ing was held in 1238 on the island of Crete. On the peninsula 
the earliest recorded conference seems to have taken place in 
Rimini in 1399 to apportion taxes among the communities. 
Jewish delegates from the Papal States, Tuscany, Padua, and 
Ferrara met in Bologna in 1416, electing at the conference a 
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vigilance committee which met two years later at Forli. In ad- 
dition to deliberations on a serious defense problem, the meet- 
ing adopted a set of takkanot partly dealing with sumptuary 
laws. The group seems to have met again in Perugia in 1423 
and once again in 1428. Rabbinical assemblies in Tivoli and 
Ravenna sought revocation of a hostile bull issued by Pope 
*Eugenius Iv in 1442. In Sicily all the communities met in 
1447 and resolved to remove the chief judge. Royal privileges 
were confirmed at the request of an assembly four years later. 
In 1459 further privileges were obtained; yet another confer- 
ence in 1466 was granted permission to establish a central Jew- 
ish college. In 1469 and again in 1488 meetings were held by 
order of the viceroy to allocate taxes. A year later the viceroy 
again convened in Palermo a meeting of one or two delegates 
from each community to request funds for a substantial con- 
tribution to the king for the expedition against Granada. A 
similar convention in 1492 sent envoys to Spain to plead for 
revocation of the expulsion order. Failing that, they proceeded 
to help plan an orderly exodus. These Sicilian “parliaments” 
had their own elected permanent officers, with a treasurer 
empowered to pay the expenses of the delegates. The north- 
ern and central Italian communities also sought amicable 
agreements on tax quotas at loosely organized conferences. 
The *Councils of the Lands in Poland-Lithuania represent 
a successful combination of intercommunal conference and 
synod. 

In Bohemia, the Jewish council leadership of Prague and 
its chief rabbi spread their hegemony over the entire province. 
Around 1659 the provincial communities established a sepa- 
rate council of ten elders who joined the Prague community 
in assessing taxes (see *Landesjudenschaften). Though the 
earliest extant records of a session of the council of *Moravia 
date from 1653, the council must have operated much earlier. 
Along with the chief rabbi, the council regulated Jewish com- 
munal life in the area. The Landesjudenschaften of Germany 
often held their own conferences, frequently to ensure effi- 
cient taxation and general obedience to state regulations (see 
also *Cleves). The *Consistory introduced in Napoleonic 
France can be viewed as a continuation of this type of con- 
ference. 


Modern Times 

In the era of individualization, assimilation, emancipation, 
and greater use of communication, conferences and con- 
gresses — regional, national, and international - became in- 
creasingly feasible and acceptable as units of organization 
and a means of working for Jewish causes and interests. The 
general tendency in Europe and America to act through con- 
ventions and gatherings facilitated this development. Thus 
in modern times a diversified and variegated Jewish society 
found the conference most suitable for expression of its in- 
volvement with or hesitations about Jewish identity, solidar- 
ity, and self-help. Relief work, Zionism, the Jewish socialist as 
well as the Orthodox movement, utilize the manifold forms of 
conference as vehicles for unification, activity, and continuity. 
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The form of synod remained reserved for rabbinical gather- 
ings, in particular those in search of an authority on which to 
base reform and change. 

The numerous organizations participating in representa- 
tive conferences include the *Board of Delegates of American 
Israelites (established 1859), the *Alliance Israélite Universelle 
in France (1860), the American Jewish Committee (1906), the 
*American (1918) and *World (1936) Jewish Congress, the U.S. 
*Jewish Labor Committee (1933), and *coyo — Conference of 
Jewish Organizations. In England the *Board of Deputies of 
British Jews has a committee on foreign affairs. Especially ac- 
tive after World War 1 was the Conjoint Foreign Committee 
formed by this organization and the *Anglo-Jewish Associa- 
tion (1871). In its time the *Hilfsverein der Deutschen Juden 
(1901) was especially active in defense and relief. So was the Is- 
raelitische ‘Allianz of Vienna. As examples of the tremendous 
communal energy involved in bringing together divergent 
groups for international action, the evolution of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Congress and the struggle for *minority rights are 
briefly outlined here. 

Years before World War 1, proposals for a democratic 
representative assembly of American Jewry were made. The 
first practical step was taken at an extraordinary conference 
of American Zionists held in New York on Aug. 30, 1914, 
which resolved to organize a convention to consider world 
Jewish problems that might result from the war. Negotiations 
were begun with the American Jewish Committee, which of- 
fered to cooperate. After a number of meetings by sympa- 
thetic groups, a Jewish Congress Organization Committee was 
formed in 1915. After many conferences and with the support 
of Zionist groups, the first meeting of the American Jewish 
Congress took place from December 15 to 18. The two major 
items on the agenda were Palestine and minority rights, then 
the focus of attention of every major Jewish group through- 
out the world. 

Most active were the various parties in existence during 
and after World War 1. Demands for national rights for mi- 
norities were made by groups in many countries. A Russian 
Jewish Congress held a preliminary conference in Petrograd 
(Leningrad) in July 1917. Elections were held the following 
winter, but the unsettled conditions caused the organization 
to be dissolved. In its place a Jewish National Council was 
formed in 1918. In the Ukraine a Jewish National Council was 
formed on Oct. 1, 1917. In Kiev a Ukrainian Jewish Provisional 
National Assembly met in November 1918. A national coun- 
cil of Jewish national parties of German Austria was formed 
in Vienna in 1918. Representatives of Hungarian communi- 
ties met at Temesvar on Dec. 15, 1918. In the same month a 
preliminary conference of Polish Jewish communal and city 
councils, meeting in Warsaw, decided to convene a congress 
in March 1919. A council commenced operation in Lithuania 
early that year. In Poznan a council was formed on Nov. u1, 
1918. The *Canadian Jewish Congress, like all the abovemen- 
tioned, adopted a strongly national resolution at its conven- 
tion in March 1919. In Paris the Jewish delegations sent from 
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various countries to the Peace Conference were unified after 
many meetings on March 25, 1919. 

Fund raising and relief organizations sought to alleviate 
the suffering caused by Russian pogroms, the two world wars, 
the Nazi Holocaust, and the rebuilding of a national home- 
land. A host of other welfare, religious, civic, and educational 
organizations came into being. Foremost among the fund- 
raising agencies was the *United Jewish Appeal (1939) which 
in the United States combined the American Jewish Joint Dis- 
tribution Committee (1914), the United Israel Appeal, and the 
New York Association for New Americans. 

Another field of unprecedented conference activity is the 
Zionist movement, with its many factions and groups. After 
the First Zionist Congress in Basle in 1897 and the biennial 
congresses which followed several annual meetings, the move- 
ment proliferated into a complex array of organizations. There 
were differences along ideological lines, i.e., secularism versus 
religion, socialism of many varieties versus capitalism; many 
non-Zionist or anti-Zionist leanings emerged. Most coun- 
tries have continued supporting branches of international or 
Israel-based agencies. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Finkelstein, Middle Ages; O. Janowsky, Jews 
and Minority Rights (1933); Baron, Community, index, s.v. Councils; 
Elbogen, Century; Halpern, Pinkas; idem, Takkanot Medinat Mehrin 
(1952); M. Epstein, Jewish Labor in U.S.A. (1950); S. Federbush, World 
Jewry Today (1959); H.H. Ben-Sasson (ed.), Toledot Am Yisrael, 3 vols. 
(1969), index, s.v. Asefot; JYB; AJYB. 


[Isaac Levitats] 


CONFESSION. Along with admissions of fact from which 
any criminal responsibility may be inferred, confessions are 
not admissible as evidence in criminal or quasi-criminal pro- 
ceedings, for “no man may call himself a wrongdoer” (Sanh. 
gb). This rule against self-incrimination developed from the 
rule that a wrongdoer is incompetent as a *witness, being pre- 
sumed to be unjust and untruthful (cf. Ex. 23:1). Since some 
people might admit to misconduct in order to disqualify 
themselves from testifying, to cure this mischief the rule was 
laid down that no man can be heard to say of himself that he 
is so guilty as to be an incompetent witness (Sanh. 25a; BK 
72b). The rule was originally derived from the principle that 
no man is competent to testify in his own favor (Ket. 27a) - 
his confession being intended to confer the benefit of not be- 
ing required to testify. 

The rule against self-incrimination dates only from tal- 
mudic times. Several instances of confessions are recorded in 
the Bible (e.g., Josh. 7:19-20; 11 Sam. 1:16; cf.1 Sam. 14:43), but 
these are dismissed by talmudic scholars either as confessions 
after trial and conviction, made for the sole purpose of expi- 
ating the sin before God (Sanh. 43b), or as exceptions to the 
general rule (horaat Shaah; cf. Maim. comm. to the Mishnah, 
Sanh. 6:2; Ralbag to 11 Sam. 1:14). As all instances recorded in 
the Bible related to proceedings before kings or rulers, it may 
be that they did not consider themselves bound to observe reg- 
ular court procedures (cf. Maim. Yad, Melakhim 3:10). Con- 
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fessions are inadmissible not only in capital cases, but also in 
cases involving only *flogging, *fines (Rashi to Yev. 25b), or 
quasi-punishments (ibid.; cf. Resp.Rosh 11:5). Opinions are di- 
vided on whether a *herem and public admonitions could be 
administered on the strength of a confession only. 

Varying reasons were given for the rule against self-in- 
crimination: the earliest and commonest is that the biblical 
requirement of the evidence of at least two witnesses for the 
condemnation of any man (Deut. 17:6; 19:15) implicitly ex- 
cludes any other mode of proof (Tosef., Sanh. 11:1, 5). Mai- 
monides adds that melancholy and depressed persons must 
be prevented from confessing to crimes which they have not 
committed so as to be put to death (Yad, Sanhedrin 18:6). An- 
other theory was based on the prophet’s words that all souls 
are God’s (Ezek. 18:4), hence no man may be allowed to for- 
feit his life (as distinguished from his property) by his own 
admission, his life not being his own to dispose of but God’s 
(David b. Solomon ibn Abi Zimra); still another scholar held 
that if confessions were accorded any probative value at all, 
courts might be inclined to overrate them, as King David 
did (11 Sam. 1:16), and be guilty of a dereliction of their own 
fact-finding task (Joseph ibn Migash). A 19*'-century jurist 
(Mordechai Epstein) pointed out that the real difference be- 
tween civil admissions and criminal confessions was that by 
an admission an obligation was created which had only to be 
enforced by the court, whereas in a criminal conviction it is 
the court which creates the accused’s liability to punishment. 
While it is nowhere expressed, the reason for the exclusion of 
confessions may well have been the desire to prevent their be- 
ing elicited by torture or other violent means: it is a fact that - 
unlike most contemporaneous law books - neither Bible nor 
Talmud provide for any interrogation of the accused as part 
of the criminal trial, so that there was no room for attempts 
to extort confessions. 

[Haim Hermann Cohn] 
In the State of Israel 
The question of reliance upon self-incriminating confessions 
has often arisen in the courts. In Cr.A. 614, 5561/80 Al Bahiri 
v. State of Israel 37 (3) PD 169, Justice M. Elon reviewed Jewish 
law on this question, stating that “Jewish law originally main- 
tained that a defendant's self-incriminating confession was 
absolutely inadmissible, pursuant to the rule that ‘since a per- 
son is related to himself, no one may incriminate himself [lit. 
‘a person cannot make himself out to be a wrongdoer]’ (Yev. 
25b). The confession of a crime was absolutely inadmissible, 
whether the accused confessed outside or in court, and even 
if there was corroboration. One could not be convicted unless 
there was sufficient evidence and testimony to the commission 
of the crime. During the course of time, with the changing 
needs of the times and of society, various changes were made 
towards easing the methods of proof in criminal law. Certain 
witnesses were deemed qualified who had previously been le- 
gally disqualified; and circumstantial evidence was held suffi- 
cient if it was strong and substantial. Within the framework of 
these major changes, it also became possible to convict a de- 
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fendant on the basis of his confession (Resp. Rashba Iv, 311), 
but the qualification was established that a defendant’s confes- 
sion alone was not sufficient unless, in addition, there had to 
be ‘some measure of corroboration to support the veracity of 
the confession: In such a case, it is the practice to accept the 
defendant’s confession even in a capital case where there is 
no clear proof, in order that what he says, ‘together with some 
measure of corroboration, may clarify what occurred’ (Resp. 
Ribash, 234).’ The reluctance to rely upon self-incriminating 
confessions was due to the concern expressed by Maimonides 
that such a defendant may be subject to “inner pressure” to 
blame himself for a crime that someone else has committed: 
“Perhaps he is among the melancholy and depressed who 
wish to die [and] who thrust swords into their bellies or throw 
themselves down from the rooftops. Perhaps such a person 
will come and confess to a crime that he did not commit, in 
order that he may be killed” (Maim. Yad, Sanhedrin 18:6). In 
this case, one of the issues decided was that a failure to testify 
in court cannot be considered the “something in addition” 
which, added to the extrajudicial confession, suffices for con- 
viction, the reason being that the very “inner pressure” that 
renders a confession unreliable without corroboration, may 
well be the basis for the defendant’s unwillingness to testify 
in court. Moreover, in keeping with Jewish legal principles as 
they developed over time, the court suggested that the law be 
amended and that the “something in addition” required only 
in regard to extrajudicial confessions be also required in re- 
gard to confessions made in court. Justice Elon added that the 
danger of convicting an innocent man on the basis of his con- 
fession is very worrisome, and in this regard the principle was 
stated, “it is better and more desirable that a thousand guilty 
persons go free than that a single innocent person be put to 
death” (Maim. Sefer ha Mitzvot, Neg. Commandment, 290). 
In an earlier case that reviews Jewish law’s stringent eviden- 
tiary requirements and mentions the above principle of Mai- 
monides (Cr.A. 641, 622, 543/79 Nagar et al. v. State of Israel, 
35 (1) PD 35 113), the question arose as to whether a conviction 
for murder could be based upon circumstantial evidence alone 
or upon an extrajudicial confession, supplemented by “some- 
thing in addition.” Here Justice Elon outlined the Jewish legal 
sources as they developed over time relating to circumstan- 
tial evidence, the admissibility of testimony of relations and 
of self-incriminating confessions, and showed, based on the 
responsa of Rashba (iv, 311) and Ribash (251, 234), that self- 
incriminating confessions, though inadmissible alone, could 
be admissible if supplemented by “something in addition.” In 
a case at first instance in the Beersheba District Court (Cr.E. 
76/93 State of Israel v. Suleiman El Abid), Judge N. Hendel, in a 
minority opinion, examined the sources of Jewish law relating 
to circumstantial evidence and the inadmissibility of self-in- 
criminating confessions, linking this question, following U.S. 
Judge Douglas’ statement that the Fifth Amendment (against 
self-incrimination) “is part of our respect for the dignity of 
man,’ with Israel’s Basic Law: Human Dignity and Freedom, 
which is intended “to anchor in a basic law the values of the 
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State of Israel as a Jewish and democratic state.” Upon this 
foundation, the court discussed the admissibility of confes- 
sions in keeping with Jewish values, extensively examining 
the sources of Jewish law (Maim. Yad, Sanhedrin 18:6; Resp. 
Ribash, 233; Resp. Rashba 11, 399; Radbaz on Sanh. 18, and R. 
Simeon Shkop on Ket. 18b, 5) that provide different reasons 
for the inadmissibility of self-incriminating confessions. The 
Ribash, in view of Jewish law’s reservations as to ascetic be- 
havior and its opposition to self-inflicted harm, questions the 
motive of one who wishes to confess; stating that it need be 
closely examined in case it is due to a self-destructive urge (cf. 
Maim. Yad, Sanhedrin 18:6) or a misplaced wish to placate the 
conscience. The Radbaz states that such a confession is inef- 
fective as “his soul does not belong to him but rather to the 
Holy One, blessed be He” (see Ez. 18:4); thus a confession in 
regard to what is not his is of no effect. R. Shkop’s reason for 
the inadmissibility of confessions is the danger that too great 
a weight would be ascribed to them since they seem to con- 
stitute strong evidence, with the result that the court would 
be dazzled and not reach a balanced judgment. However, over 
time in certain Jewish communities, the pressure of circum- 
stances necessitated that confessions be admitted within the 
framework measures of exigency (Resp. Rashba 111, 399) with 
the qualification that “something in addition” must supple- 
ment them (Resp. Ribash, 233). Finding the case exclusively 
based upon the defendant's confession, Justice Elon suggested 
adopting Jewish law’s careful approach and in the absence of 
clear corroborative evidence ruled that El-Abid be acquit- 
ted. The difficulty of the case is apparent in its development: 
initially El- Abid was convicted (by majority) for murder and 
rape; on appeal to the Supreme Court, only the rape conviction 
remained (by majority), while in a further hearing, only the 
murder conviction was upheld (by majority). In another case 
(Cr.A. 168, 115/82 Moadi v. State of Israel, 38 (1) PD 197), Justice 
Elon held (257-65) that the rationale behind the requirement 
that a confession must be “voluntary” is solely to ensure the 
reliability and truth of the confession and that a judgment ren- 
dered in disregard of this would be contrary to the judge's duty 
to render a judgment that is “true to its very truth” (din emet 
le-amito) (Shab. 10a; Er. 54b; Meg. 15b; Sanh. 7a, 1 11b). 
[Menachem Elon (2™4 ed.)] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: ET, 1 (1951), 88-90, 225-7, 266; 7 (1956), 372; 8 
(1957), 432-5; H. Cohn, in: Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology and 
Police Science, 51 (1960-61), 175-8; H.E. Baker, Legal System of Israel 
(1968), 226. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Elon, Ha Mishpat ha-Ivri 
(1988), 1:568f; 2:1465; idem, Jewish Law (1994), 2: 698; 431740; idem, 
Jewish Law (Cases and Materials) (1999), 206-12; A. Kirshenbaum, 
Harshaah Azmit ba-Mishpat ha-Ivri (2005). 


CONFESSION OF SINS (Heb. 717), viddui). 


Biblical Literature 

In the Bible, the confession of sin committed either individu- 
ally or collectively is an essential prerequisite for expiation and 
atonement. Such confession is often followed by divine par- 
don. Thus the Lord mitigates His rebuke of Cain when the lat- 
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ter admits his sin (Gen. 4:13). David, censured by the prophet 
Nathan, confesses his iniquity in connection with Uriah and 
Bath-Sheba and is forgiven by God. David's confession and 
God’s mercy are the subject of Psalms 32, 41, 51, and 69 in 
which God’s righteousness is extolled. Other instances of indi- 
viduals confessing their sins are Judah publicly acknowledging 
his inadvertent transgression with Tamar (Gen. 38:26; Sot. 7b); 
Achan, who had stolen from the forbidden spoils of Jericho, 
at the exhortation of Joshua avowing his sin (Josh. 7:19-21); 
and Saul asking forgiveness for having contravened God's 
commandment and permitted the people to retain Amalekite 
booty (1 Sam. 15:24-25). Examples of biblical confessions for 
the nation, made by the leaders of the people, are Moses after 
the worship of the golden calf (Ex. 32:31), the high priest’s con- 
fession on the Day of *Atonement (Lev. 16:6, 11, 21), and Ezra’s 
(9:6, 7, 15) and Nehemiah’s (1:6, 7; 9:2, 33-35). 

The various sin and guilt offerings prescribed by the sac- 
rificial ritual had to be preceded by confession. The sacrifice 
was brought to the altar by the offender who confessed his 
transgressions while placing both hands upon the head of the 
sacrificial animal (Lev. 1:4; Maim. Yad, Maaseh ha-Korbanot 
3:6, 14-15). No formula for the exact wording of these confes- 
sions is given in the Bible; the Mishnah, however, records the 
confession of the high priest on the Day of Atonement: “O 
God, I have committed iniquity, transgressed, and sinned be- 
fore Thee, I and my house. O God, forgive the iniquities and 
transgressions and sins which I have committed and trans- 
gressed and sinned before Thee, I and my house, as it is written 
in the Law of Thy servant Moses, ‘For on this day shall atone- 
ment be made for you, to cleanse you; from all your sins shall 
ye be clean before the Lord’” (Lev. 16:30; Yoma 3:8). 


Rabbinic Literature and Synagogue Ritual 

Maimonides, basing his views on biblical and rabbinic tradi- 
tions, ruled that it is a positive injunction to confess one’s sins 
before seeking atonement: “Whether it is a positive or nega- 
tive commandment which the individual has disobeyed, ei- 
ther willingly or inadvertently, it is a positive precept for him 
to confess the sin when desirous of repenting....” (Maim. Yad, 
Teshuvah 1:1). Confession of sin became an integral part of the 
synagogue ritual. It is especially characteristic of the Day of 
Atonement where the supplication for forgiveness of sin forms 
the focal point of the service. Although, according to the Tal- 
mud, the simple statement “Truly, we have sinned” (Yoma 87b) 
is sufficient for confession, elaborate formulas have gradually 
evolved, the earliest dating back to the third century c.zE. One 
such formula composed for the eve of the Day of Atonement 
reads, “I confess all the evil I have done before Thee; I stood 
in the way of evil; and as for all (the evil) I have done, I shall 
no more do the like; may it be Thy will, O Lord my God, that 
Thou shouldst pardon me for all my iniquities, and forgive 
me for all my transgressions, and grant me atonement for all 
my sins” (Lev. R. 3:3); while another states: “My God, before 
I was formed, I was of no worth, and now that I have been 
formed, it is as if I had not been formed. I am dust in my life, 
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how much more in my death. Behold I am before Thee like 
a vessel full of shame and reproach. May it be Thy will that I 
sin no more, and what I have sinned wipe away in Thy mercy, 
but not through suffering” (Yoma 87b). 

*Ashamnu (“We have incurred guilt”), a confession of 
sin listing sins in alphabetical order known as Viddui Katan 
(“Small Confession”), and *Al Het (“For the sin which we have 
committed before Thee”), known as Viddui Gadol (“Great 
Confession”), are first mentioned in geonic liturgy. To the sins 
enumerated, additions have gradually been made to include 
all possible transgressions, since the repentant individual may 
have forgotten some of the sins which he is required to men- 
tion explicitly. Confessions, being formulated as communal 
prayers, are thus recited in the first person plural, “We have 
sinned, transgressed, and rebelled,” and a worshiper may con- 
fess all the sins stated even when certain that he did not com- 
mit some of them (Isserles to Sh. Ar., OH 607:2). These confes- 
sional prayers are not only recited on the Day of Atonement, 
they also form part of the *Selihot services during the weeks 
preceding the Day of Atonement. Under the influence of the 
Kabbalah, Ashamnu was introduced into the daily service; in 
the Sephardi-Oriental, the Italian, and the Yemenite rites it is 
recited on Mondays and Thursdays only, and in the hasidic 
rite daily. The former custom is observed in most Israeli syn- 
agogues. Conservative and Reform rites have retained the 
confession-of-sins prayers, particularly as part of the High 
Holidays services. 


Individual Confessions 

Confession of sins also extends beyond the synagogal sphere 
and can be said by individuals during silent prayer and on di- 
verse occasions. Confession, whether collective or individual, 
is always made directly to God and never through an interme- 
diary, but some 16'*-century kabbalist ascetics confessed sins to 
each other. The most important occasion for individual confes- 
sion is on the deathbed. The Talmud advises that a person who 
is seriously ill should be exhorted to confess his sins (Shab. 32a), 
and a criminal about to be executed is also urged to confess. 
If he is unable to compose his own confession, he is prompted 
to say, “May my death be an expiation for all my sins” (Sanh. 
6:2), and when he is too weak to recite the confession, it should 
be read to him (Shab. 32a). While no special form of deathbed 
confession existed in ancient times, a formula has become cus- 
tomary (see *Death). The dying person, if he is still conscious 
and has the strength to do so, recites the Day of Atonement 
confession in the singular. A brief confession, formulated in the 
13 century but which is of much earlier origin, is also recited 
(Hertz, Prayer, 1064). It is also customary for a bridegroom to 
recite the Day of Atonement confession at the afternoon service 
before his wedding, with the wedding day being considered a 
sort of judgment day for the bride and groom. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Seder, 415-21; Elbogen, Gottesdienst, 
149-51; Idelsohn, Liturgy, 111f., 228f.; E. Levy Yesodot ha-Tefillah 
(19527), 12-17; E. Munk, The World of Prayer, 2 (1963), 239-503 ET, 
11 (1965), 412-55. 
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CONFINO, MICHAEL 


CONFINO, MICHAEL (1926- ), Israeli historian. Confi- 
nos research work encompasses social, economic, and intel- 
lectual history, with emphasis on comparative history, agrar- 
ian problems, collective psychology of social groups, the 
structure of societies under the Old Regime, the revolution- 
ary movements, and the evolution of the Jewish community 
in Bulgaria. He was born in Sofia, Bulgaria, and immigrated 
to Israel in 1948. From 1951 until 1953 he was aliyah emissary 
in North Africa and in 1960 in the U.S.S.R. He studied at the 
University of Sofia, the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, and 
the Sorbonne. In 1959 he joined the Faculty of Humanities 
of the Hebrew University and was the founder and the first 
chairman of the Department of Russian Studies from 1964 
until 1969. In 1970 he joined Tel Aviv University and founded 
the Russian and East European Research Center and was its 
first director between 1970 and 1977. From 1980 until 1995 he 
held the Samuel Rubin Chair of Russian and East European 
History and Civilization. He was visiting professor at many 
universities in the United States, France, and Italy. During his 
academic years, Confino was president of the Israel Associa- 
tion for Slavic Studies, a member of the executive committee 
of the International Association for Slavic and East European 
Studies, vice chairman of the executive board and member 
of the scientific committee of the Yitzhak Rabin Center for 
Israel studies, president of the Scientific Council, and mem- 
ber of the Israel Academy of Sciences and Humanities. He 
was also involved in the Documents of Soviet History series 
(1995-2004). Confino wrote numerous books and scholarly 
articles, including Domaines et Seineurs en Russie a la Fin du 
xvuit’ Siécle (1963), Daughter of a Revolutionary: Natalie Her- 
zen and the Bakunin-Nechaev Circle (1974), Il Catechismo del 
Rivoluzionario (1986), From Saint-Petersburg to Leningrad: 
Essays in Russian History (in Hebrew, 1993), and The Power of 
Words and the Frailty of Reason: Propaganda, Incitement and 
Freedom of Speech (Heb., 2002). In 1993 he was awarded the 
Israel Prize in history and in 2003 he was awarded the EMET 
Prize for art, science, and culture. 

[Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 


CONFISCATION, EXPROPRIATION, FORFEITURE. 
Confiscation is mentioned once in the Bible as a quasi-crimi- 
nal sanction against disobedience to lawful orders (Ezra 10:8). 
Relying on this precedent, the rule was enunciated that courts 
are empowered to expropriate (hefker bet din; Git. 36b, Yev. 
89b); and the power of the courts to impose pecuniary pen- 
alties - apart from fines, the amounts of which are already 
prescribed (e.g., Ex. 21:32; Deut. 22: 19, 29) — is derived from 
this general power of expropriation (MK 16a). This power was 
regarded as necessary, as the authority given to Ezra and his 
courts to impose pecuniary punishments (Ezra 7:26 - ren- 
dered in the av as punishment of “confiscation of goods”) is 
presumed to have derived from Persian and not from Jewish 
law. Thus, even legally prescribed penalties were already in- 
creased by talmudic courts in severe cases, e.g., for recidivists 
(BK 96b); and in post-talmudic times ample use was made 
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of this expropriatory power in the judicial campaign against 
lawlessness and violence (Maim. Yad, Sanhedrin 24:6; HM 2). 
A talmudic source seems to indicate that semi-confiscatory 
powers for punitive purposes could also be vested in non-ju- 
dicial authorities, e.g., a Temple inspector who found a guard 
asleep on duty was authorized to burn his clothing (Mid. 1:2), 
an authority said to be derived from the expropriatory pow- 
ers of the courts (Piskei ha-Rosh, ibid.). In later times it was 
held by some scholars that the townsfolk (benei ha-ir) or the 
seven notables (shivah tuvei ha-ir), exercising both legislative 
and quasi-judicial functions in the prevention of and fight 
against crime, were by virtue of this expropriatory power 
also customarily authorized to impose pecuniary sanctions 
(Rema HM 2). 

Judicial expropriations were not, however, confined to 
criminal or quasi-criminal sanctions. They were also used for 
public utility purposes on the authority of Joshua and the el- 
ders of his time who redistributed the land among the tribes 
and families (Josh. 19:51). Such redistribution presupposed not 
only the power to divest an owner of some of his property, but 
also the power to vest that property in someone else - while 
punitive confiscations need not, according to some scholars, 
result in the confiscated property being vested in anybody 
else (Shitah Mekubbezet BK 100a). But while punitive confis- 
cation presupposes some guilt or blameworthiness on the part 
of the owner (Tos. to Yev. 90a), public utility expropriations 
could also lawfully deprive innocent persons of their property 
(Resp. Akiva Eger 105). In the perspective of legal history, the 
most important use made of the expropriatory powers of the 
court was quasi-legislative. This use is best illustrated by some 
examples: thus, the legal rule that a lost chattel is to be re- 
turned to the claimant although he cannot formally prove 
his ownership, provided he satisfies the finder as to his bona 
fides by means of tokens (distinctive marks, simanim), was 
explained as an expropriation by the court of any rights 
in the chattel in favor of the claimant (BM 27b and Rashi ibid.). 
Also, a disposition by a son of his father’s property before the 
latter’s death, in payment of his father’s debts or other respon- 
sibilities, was validated as an authorized disposition of money 
expropriated by the court for these purposes (BM 16a). Dis- 
positions by infants of property in their hands were - if they 
were to their benefit — validated as authorized dispositions of 
expropriated property vested in the court, where the infants 
were legally incapable of disposing of their own property (Git. 
59a and Tos. to Git. 4ob s.v. 2021). Hillel’s famous law reform, 
the Prosbul, which made all debts recoverable notwithstand- 
ing their remission under biblical law (Deut. 15:2), was later 
sought to be explained and justified by the expropriatory pow- 
ers of the court (Git. 36-37). In all these (and many similar) 
cases, the expropriatory powers of the court were invoked in 
theory only, by way of legal fiction, and mostly ex post facto: 
the rules were not established by their actual exercise by any 
given court but were explained and justified by the mere ex- 
istence of those powers, which, had they actually been exer- 
cised in any particular case calling for the application of the 
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rules, could have brought about the desired result (see also 
*takkanot). 

These powers were also used to do justice in particular 
and individual cases: for instance, by purporting to expropri- 
ate an amount of money from a defendant and vesting it in a 
plaintiff, the court exercised a jurisdiction based on law, even 
where there was no law under which the plaintiff could have 
claimed that money (cf. Maim. Yad, Sanhedrin 24:6). Or, mar- 
riages lawfully contracted which could not (but should) oth- 
erwise be dissolved — as, e.g., the marriage of a girl abducted 
from under her canopy (see *Abduction) - were invalidated by 
retroactively expropriating from the bridegroom the money 
(the ring) with which he had married the bride (Yev. 110A, cf. 
Yev. gob). Similarly, it was sought to validate the will of a wife, 
if she bequeathed her estate to a third party, by retroactively 
expropriating the husband’s right to inherit from his wife 
(Resp. Asheri 55:10). A judgment already enforced, though 
founded on an error, was upheld because of the special cir- 
cumstances of that case, on the strength of the expropriatory 
powers of the court (Tummim 25; Milhamot Yev. 37b). The 
same consideration may have led the court to leave a widow 
in undisturbed possession of her husband’s estate, which she 
had unlawfully but in good faith appropriated to herself (Ty, 
Ket. 9:3, 33a and Kid. 1:3, 159d). 

Finally, there are expropriatory powers vested in the king 
(or other head of the state; cf. Ezek. 45:8 and 46:18). According 
to biblical law, these powers appear to have been unlimited 
(cf. Eccles. 2:4 and 8; 1 Sam. 8:14), whereas under talmudic 
law they were limited to the king’s military and road-build- 
ing requirements, although the king alone decided what these 
requirements were (Sanh. 2:4). The story that Ahab could not 
buy Naboth’s vineyard without the owner's consent and had 
to have recourse to unlawful means to attain it (1 Kings 21) 
is explained by some scholars to the effect that since he could 
not purchase the land, as was his desire, in view of the refusal 
of Naboth to sell, he exercised his legal right of confiscation 
(Haggahot Maimoniyyot to Melakhim 4:6). Nevertheless, 
the claim of the king to the vineyard after Naboth’s death 
could not be based on the royal right to forfeiture of lands and 
goods of persons executed by royal decree, because Naboth 
was executed by judicial process and as such his lawful heirs 
inherited (Sanh. 48b). The claim of Ahab is therefore made 
to depend on the fact that as a nephew of Naboth, he was in 
fact such an heir (Tosef., Sanh. 4:6). The law was eventually 
codified to the effect that the king was not allowed to confis- 
cate money or goods (and, a fortiori, lands) without paying 
compensation for them, and ifhe did confiscate without this, 
it was sheer plunder (Maim. Yad, Melakhim 3:8); for every- 
thing that he expropriated he had to pay fair compensation 
(ibid., 4:3, 6). 

In modern legal terminology, “confiscation” and “forfei- 
ture” usually indicate expropriations without compensation 
(such as smuggled goods), while the term “expropriation” is 
normally reserved for acquisitions for public purposes against 
payment of compensation. 
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[Haim Hermann Cohn] 


CONFLICT OF LAWS (also called Private International 
Law) is a branch of the law dealing with the adjudication of 
a matter which involves some foreign element, for instance, 
the fact that one of the parties is a foreign citizen, or that the 
matter at issue arose, wholly or in part, in another country - as 
in the case of a contract signed in one country and breached 
in another — and the like. Where there is a conflict of laws, 
two main questions arise: does the forum in question have ju- 
risdiction to deal with the matter; if it has jurisdiction, what 
law shall be chosen to apply to the matter? The choice of laws 
available to the forum include the following main possibilities: 
(1) The personal law (lex personalis) by which the plaintiff or 
defendant is governed; the personal law may be determined 
either by the law of the party’s place of domicile (lex domicilii) 
or by his national law (Jex ligeantiae); (2) the law of the place 
where obligation was established, for instance, the place where 
the contract was concluded (lex actus; lex loci contractus); (3) 
the law of the place where the legal act is to be carried out, 
for instance, the fulfillment of a contract (lex loci solutionis); 
(4) the law of the place of situation of the property forming 
the subject matter of the dispute (lex situs); (5) the law of the 
place of situation of the forum seized of the dispute (/ex fori). 
(See A.V. Dicey and J.H.C. Morris, 1967/8.) 
This entry is arranged according to the following out- 
line: 
In Jewish Law 
Multiplicity of Legal Rules 
CONCERNING THE LAWS OF MARRIAGE 
CONCERNING THE LAWS OF DIVORCE 
CONCERNING LABOR LAW 
CONCERNING THE LAWS OF PARTNERSHIP, LAND TENANCY 
(ARISUT), ETC. 
Conflict of a Factual-Legal Nature 
CONCERNING BONDS OF INDEBTEDNESS 
CONCERNING THE KETUBBAH 
Jewish and Non-Jewish Parties to the Same Suit 
Conflict of Laws: Principles Where the Foreign Law 
Is Applicable 
DISTINGUISHING BETWEEN MATERIAL AND PROCEDURAL 
LAW 
LEX DOMICILII AS OPPOSED TO LEX SITUS 


In Jewish Law 

The subject of the conflict of laws is not a defined branch of 
Jewish law. This is attributable to a substantive quality of Jew- 
ish law, namely that it is a personal law purporting to apply 
to each and every Jew, wherever he may be - even if outside 
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the territorial bounds of Jewish sovereignty or autonomy. For 
this reason the mere fact that a contract is concluded in one 
country but is to be fulfilled in another is of no consequence in 
Jewish law. Moreover, Jewish law - for the substantially greater 
part of its history —- has functioned as a legal system gener- 
ally enjoying Jewish judicial autonomy but not Jewish politi- 
cal sovereignty (see *Mishpat Ivri); the result has been that in 
suits before the Jewish courts both parties have usually been 
Jews, with little occasion for questions of conflict of laws to 
arise in relation to the personalities of the litigants (although 
there are isolated halakhot in this regard; see below). 

Nevertheless, the fundamental problems that arise in 
the field of the conflict of laws occur also in Jewish law, in 
which they derive from two material phenomena of this le- 
gal system. One is the multiplicity of diverse customs in re- 
gard to the same subject, a fact expressed in the doctrine, “all 
is in accordance with the custom of the country” (ha-kol lefi 
minhag ha-medinah; see below). This multiplicity was already 
in evidence in talmudic times and became increasingly pro- 
nounced from the 10 century onward, when in the different 
centers of Jewish life hegemony was no longer exercised by 
a single center over the whole Diaspora, thus leading to the 
enactment of numerous local ordinances (see * Takkanot, es- 
pecially Takkanot ha-Kahal), to the spread of new *customs, 
and to much local decision (see Mishpat Ivri). The natural 
outcome of this phenomenon was the problem of choosing 
between the different laws, for instance, when the matter at 
issue arose partly in one place and partly in another, not be- 
tween Jewish law and other law, but between diverse customs 
and takkanot within the Jewish legal system. The second phe- 
nomenon which brought about the problem of conflict of 
laws in Jewish law has been the contact between Jewish law 
and secular law; from this contact there evolved the doctrine 
of *dina de-malkhuta dina (“the law of the land is law”), and 
pursuant to it the creation of a number of rules pertaining to 
the field of the conflict of laws. 


Multiplicity of Legal Rules 

The existence of varying rules deriving from different cus- 
toms and takkanot on a particular legal subject is to be found 
in various fields of the law. Wherever this reality exists and 
the various stages of a legal obligation have to be fulfilled in 
different places where varying rules are practiced in regard to 
such obligation, the question arises whether to apply to the 
obligation, the law that is customary at the place and time of 
its establishment, or that which is customary at the place and 
time of its fulfillment, or any other law. 


CONCERNING THE LAWS OF MARRIAGE. Even in ancient 
times varying local customs had evolved and were practiced 
concerning the pecuniary relations between spouses. In regard 
to the amount of *dowry, R. Simeon b. Gamaliel adopted the 
rule of “all in accordance with the custom of the country” (Ket. 
6:4), and the halakhah, with reference to both the ketubbah 
and the dowry, was determined as follows: “a marriage with- 
out condition is transacted in accordance with the custom of 
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the country; also the wife who has agreed to contribute (i.e., 
a dowry to her husband) must do so in accordance with the 
custom of the country, and when she comes to recover her 
ketubbah she recovers what is contained therein in accor- 
dance with the custom of the country; in all these and similar 
matters the custom of the country is an important principle 
and must be followed, but such custom must be widespread 
throughout the country” (Yad, Ishut 23:12; Sh. Ar, EH 66:11). 
Thus there were different customs concerning a widow's right 
to lodging and *maintenance from the estate; the custom in 
Jerusalem and Galilee was to make the continuation of this 
right a matter of the widow’s choice, and only if she preferred 
to claim her ketubbah would her right to maintenance and 
lodging become forfeited; in Judea the custom was to leave the 
choice with the deceased's heirs, and if they offered to pay the 
widow’s ketubbah, she would forfeit the right to maintenance 
and lodging (Ket. 4:12); the people of Babylonia and environs 
followed the custom of the Judeans, and those of Nehardea 
and environs followed the custom of the Jerusalemites and 
Galileans (Ket. 54a). 

This diversity of custom created problems relating to the 
conflict of laws. In the case of a woman of Mahoza (in Baby- 
lonia) who was married to a man from the area of Nehardea, 
it was decided that she was governed by the law as custom- 
ary in Nehardea, ie., that the deceased’s heirs could not de- 
prive her of her rights by paying her ketubbah as mentioned 
(Ket. 54a). In a case in the 136 century, husband and wife 
were from separate towns and married in a third town; in 
each of the three places different customs prevailed concern- 
ing the financial obligations between spouses. Since the latter 
had not themselves defined these in the ketubbah, Solomon 
b. Abraham Adret decided that the custom to be followed in 
their case was that of the place of celebration of the marriage, 
if that was where they intended to live, otherwise the custom 
of the place where they intended to live; if they had not de- 
cided on the place of residence, the custom at the place where 
the husband was resident was to be followed, since in law the 
husband determines the place of residence (Tosef., Ket. 13:2; 
Ket. 110a-b) — “for he marries in accordance with the con- 
ditions at his own place of residence, whereto he takes her” 
(Resp. Rashba, vol. 1, no. 662 and cf. vol. 3, no. 433). The same 
conclusion was reached by other scholars on the basis of the 
talmudic rule concerning the woman of Mahoza who mar- 
ried a man from Nehardea (Nov.Ritba, Ket. 54a; see also Beit 
Yosef EH 66, toward the concl.; Resp. Maharashdam, HM no. 
327) and thus the halakhah was decided - “if a person mar- 
ried a woman from a certain place with the intention that she 
live with him at his place, the custom of his place is to be fol- 
lowed” (Rema to EH 66:12). In a 176 century decision it was 
determined that since the amount of the ketubbah was 500 
gold coins in Lithuania and 400 gold coins in Poland, “the 
custom of the place of marriage is not followed but only that 
of the place of domicile” (Helkat Mehokek 66, n. 46 and Beit 
Shemuel 66, n. 27); moreover, the customary law of their cho- 
sen *domicile was held to be applicable to the parties even 
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if they had agreed that they would settle there two or three 
years after their marriage (ibid., 66, n. 46), and opinions were 
divided on the question whether to follow the custom of the 
place of marriage or that of the place of intended domicile in 
the event that the husband died before their having settled in 
the latter place (ibid.; Beit Shemuel, 66, n. 27). 

Some scholars held the opinion that the customary law of 
the place of celebration of the marriage governs the financial 
obligations between spouses: “a matter must be dealt with only 
according to [the law of] the place where the ketubbah was 
written, the husband having only undertaken liability there- 
fore in accordance with the law of such place” (Resp. Ribash, 
no. 105). It was similarly decided in regard to differing cus- 
toms deriving from the different communal takkanot relating 
to heritage of the dowry on the wife’s death: “in all places local 
custom is followed, and even if they did not stipulate at the 
time of marriage, they are considered to have done so, for ev- 
eryone who marries does so in accordance with the custom; 
even if he went to a place where the custom of the commu- 
nities is not practiced, the law of the place where he married 
her is followed” (Rema to EH 118:19, based on Resp. Ribash, 
no. 105). Clearly, if the parties expressly stipulated that the 
custom of the husband’s place of residence be followed, their 
position would be governed accordingly (see Helkat Mehokek 
to EH 118:19 and Beit Shemuel, 118 n. 26, in which manner the 
apparent contradiction between Isserles’ statements, here and 
in EH 66:12, is reconciled). 

A dispute waged between prominent 16"-century schol- 
ars centered around the claim of Hannah Gracia Mendes - one 
of the *anusim (Marranos) from Portugal who had reached 
Turkey, where they openly reembraced Judaism - for half of 
her husband's estate, in accordance with the custom in Por- 
tugal, the place of celebration of the marriage. The dispute 
concerned the validity of an undertaking made at the time of 
marriage which was not celebrated in accordance with Jew- 
ish law; otherwise, however, all agreed that she was entitled 
to succeed in her claim in accordance with the law in prac- 
tice in Portugal even if this was not the law in Turkey where 
the hearing took place (Avkat Rokhel, nos. 80-81; Resp. Ma- 
harashdam, HM no. 327; Resp. Maharibal 2:23; see also Civil 
Appeal 100/49, in Pesakim shel Beit ha-Mishpat ha-Elyon, 6 
(1951/52), 140ff.). In Israel the rabbinical court has accepted 
the opinion of the scholars who held that the law of the place 
of celebration of the marriage must be applied - even if on 
the basis of halakhah the marriage is invalid. In the case of a 
Jewish couple who had emigrated from Russia, having been 
married in Russia in a *civil marriage ceremony only, in 1942, 
and were seeking a divorce before the above court, it decided 
that their common property should be divided in accordance 
with the law in practice in Russia in 1942 regarding the divi- 
sion of property between separated spouses (PDR 5:124ff.; see 
M. Elon, Hakikah Datit (1968), 169-72). 

Some of the scholars dealing with the Mendes matter 
(see above) determined, as a matter of principle, that all con- 
tracts and acquisitions of property (kinyanim; see *Contract 
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and *Acquisition), made among the Marranos themselves, in 
accordance with the general law of their land, were to have 
legal validity, even after the Marranos’ open return to Juda- 
ism. One of the reasons advanced for this far-reaching deter- 
mination was the fact of the Marranos’ interest, for the sake 
of proper order in business matters, in ensuring that all their 
commercial and economic transactions have full legal valid- 
ity - “and this is as a fixed custom among them, overriding 
the halakhah” (Mabit, in Avkat Rokhel, no. 80; see also *Min- 
hag). Of particular interest is a reason advanced by Samuel 
de Modena, paralleling one of the general principles in the 
field of the conflict of laws: “for if it were otherwise, none of 
the anusim who came from there [from Portugal and Spain 
to Turkey] would be able to live; if the transactions they had 
with each other there in accordance with local custom but not 
according to the law of the Torah, were now reopened; this 
is plainly inconceivable; as regards everything that was done 
there, we must say: what is done is done, from now on a new 
reckoning” (Resp. Maharashdam, HM no. 327). 


CONCERNING THE LAWS OF *DiIvorcE. An illustration of 
the conflict of laws in the above field, arising in Spain in the 
13" century in regard to a takkanah prohibiting the divorce 
of a wife against her will, is to be found in the responsa col- 
lection of Solomon b. Adret (vol. 4, no. 186). At that time 
this takkanah was not followed everywhere in Spain, and the 
question arose whether a wife could be divorced against her 
will in the event that the takkanah was in force at the place 
of celebration of their marriage but not at the place to which 
they later moved - where the divorce proceedings were taking 
place - Solomon b. Adret replied: “for anyone marrying at a 
place where a wife cannot be divorced except with her con- 
sent is so bound, and he marries her in the knowledge that he 
cannot divorce her except with her consent ... and even if he 
takes her away from the place of their marriage ... to another 
place, he may not divorce her except in accordance with the 
custom of the place of their marriage.” 


CONCERNING *LABOR LAW. In this field, too, there evolved 
different local customs, and the rule, “all in accordance with 
the custom of the country,” (BM 7:1) was applied with par- 
ticular reliance on the principle that “custom overrides the 
halakhah” (TJ, BM 7:1; see also *Minhag). This diversity nat- 
urally led to cases of conflicting laws. The Mishnah records 
that there were places where it was customary for laborers to 
go to work early in the morning and return late in the eve- 
ning, while in other places they did not set out so early or re- 
turn so late (BM 7:1). In the Jerusalem Talmud it is stated that 
it was not customary for the people of Tiberias to start early 
and finish late, but this was the case with the people of Beth- 
Maon; it was stipulated that residents of Tiberias hired as la- 
borers in Beth-Maon must act in accordance with the custom 
in Beth-Maon and laborers from Beth-Maon hired in Tibe- 
rias must act in accordance with the custom in Tiberias — i.e., 
that the determining law is the law of the place of fulfillment 
of the obligation; nevertheless, if an employer from Tiberias 
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should hire in Beth-Maon laborers to work in Tiberias, they 
must start early and finish late according to the custom in 
Beth-Maon because the fact that the employer does not hire 
laborers in Tiberias, but comes specially to Beth-Maon for 
this purpose, proves his intention to find laborers who will 
start early and finish late, and it is as if he expressly agreed to 
such effect (TJ, BM 7:1). 


CONCERNING THE LAWS OF PARTNERSHIP, LAND TEN- 
ANCY (ARISUT), ETC. Instances of differing and conflicting 
customs are mentioned also in fields of the civil law such as 
partnership (BB 1:1, 2), lease, and land tenancy in return for a 
share of the crop (arisut; BM 9:1), etc. (see *Lease and Hire). In 
these cases too it was laid down that the custom of the place 
where the obligation is established must be followed (Resp. 
Rashba, vol. 1, no. 662). Of interest is the conflict of laws prin- 
ciple laid down in a responsum of Simeon b. Zemah Duran, 
14*-century scholar of North Africa, in relation to a business 
partnership (Tashbez 2:226). A dispute between one partner 
and the others concerning distribution of the partnership 
profits was brought before “a certain merchant who adjudi- 
cated between them,” ie., a lay judge adjudicating in accor- 
dance with the trade custom and not Jewish law. In an ap- 
peal before Duran against this decision, Duran held that the 
merchant's judgment did not conform with that required to 
be given in accordance with Jewish law; the contention of the 
partners who succeeded in the first instance, that the matter 
was originally brought before a merchant-judge in accordance 
with the local trade custom and that his decision was binding 
on the parties, was answered by Duran to this effect: the cus- 
tom in question, although followed in the locality where the 
partners then found themselves, was not in existence at the 
place where the partnership was established, hence the local 
custom of the former place, i.e., the place of operation of the 
partnership, was not to be applied to their case, but the mat- 
ter had to be dealt with in accordance with the custom at the 
place of establishment of the partnership. 


Confict of a Factual-Legal Nature 

A conflict of laws, in the wider sense of the term, may arise not 
only when there are in operation divergent legal methods at 
the various stages of an obligation, but also when there exists, 
at these various stages, a divergence of legal facts. 


CONCERNING BONDS OF INDEBTEDNESS. When a bond 
specifies a particular currency which is in circulation in two 
countries, but its value is greater in one country than in the 
other, the rule is that the amount stated is payable in accor- 
dance with the value of the currency in the country where the 
bond was drawn up and not its value in the country where 
the bond is presented for payment: “When a person seeks to 
recover payment of a bond from his neighbor, then, if it is re- 
corded as having been written in Babylonia — he recovers in 
Babylonian currency; if in Erez Israel, he recovers in the cur- 
rency of Erez Israel; if there is no qualification in the bond, 
then, ifhe seeks to recover in Babylonia — he recovers in Baby- 
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lonian currency, and if he seeks to recover in Erez Israel - he 
recovers in the currency of Erez Israel” (Tosef., Ket. 13 (12):3 
and BB 11:3; according to the version in Ket. 110b; Yad, Malveh 
17:9; Sh. Ar., HM 42:14). The posekim were divided based on the 
reasoning for the second part of the above rule; some of them 
expressed the opinion that the bond is recovered according to 
the currency value at the place where the bond is presented for 
payment, because it is presumed that the bond was drawn up 
at the place where it is presented for payment; but if the pre- 
sumption is rebutted, by proof that the bond was drawn up 
elsewhere, it will be payable according to the currency value 
at the latter place (Yad and Sh. Ar., loc. cit.; Sefer ha-Terumot 
54:1); other posekim explained the rule on the basis that in 
the circumstances in question, the parties intentionally omit 
any mention in the bond of the place where it is drawn up in 
order that the amount be payable according to the currency 
value at the place where the bond shall be presented for pay- 
ment, and, according to this explanation, the currency value 
will always be as determined at the place of presentation of 
the bond for payment (Ran to Alfasi, end of Ketubbot; pupils 
of R. Jonah, in Shitah Mekubbezet, Ket. 110b; Nov. Ritba Ket. 
110b; see also Kesef Mishneh Malveh 17:9; Rema HM 42:14 and 
Siftei Kohen thereto, n. 34). 


CONCERNING THE KETUBBAH. A similar problem was dis- 
cussed in relation to payment of the amount specified in the 
ketubbah, in a case where the parties had married in Erez 
Israel and were being divorced in Cappadocia (a country in 
Asia Minor which was famous for its coin mint - see S. Lie- 
berman, Tosefta ki-Feshutta, 6 (1967), 389), and the same cur- 
rency was in circulation in both countries, although at differ- 
ent values (Ket. 13:11; see also Tosef., Ket. 110b and BB 11:3). 
The scholars who differed from R. Simeon b. Gamaliel were 
of the opinion that the ketubbah and a bond of indebtedness 
were subject to different rules (Ket. 13:11). In regard to the 
substance of the difference, the opinions stated in the Jeru- 
salem Talmud differ from those in the Babylonian Talmud. 
According to the former, the value of the currency was higher 
in Erez Israel than in Cappadocia, and in respect of the ke- 
tubbah — a right of the wife flowing from the Torah, accord- 
ing to these scholars — the scholars were always careful to see 
that it was received by the wife according to the higher value, 
i.e., according to the value in Erez Israel, even if the marriage 
took place in Cappadocia (TJ, Ket. 13:11). In the Babylonian 
Talmud it is held that the currency value was lower in Erez 
Israel than in Cappadocia, and as far as concerned the ketub- 
bah - in the opinion of these scholars a right given the wife by 
rabbinic enactment and not law (see *Oral Law and Written 
Law (*Torah)) - it was more leniently regarded by the schol- 
ars than any other bond of indebtedness, and therefore it was 
held to be payable in accordance with the currency in Erez 
Israel, i-e., according to the lower value, even if the marriage 
took place in Cappadocia (Ket. 110b). R. Simeon’s opinion, ac- 
cording to both Talmuds, was that the ketubbah was subject 
to the same law as any other bond of indebtedness (according 
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to the Babylonian Talmud because in his view the ketubbah 
was an obligation of biblical law; according to the Jerusalem 
Talmud because it was an obligation of rabbinical law), and it 
was always necessary to pay according to the currency value 
at the place of establishment of the obligation, i.e., the place 
where the marriage took place. 

It may be noted that the same problem was discussed 
in principle in relation to other halakhic matters. Thus it was 
established that a person transporting - other than in Jeru- 
salem - second tithe fruits from a cheaper to a more expen- 
sive area, or vice versa, had to redeem the fruits according to 
their value at the place of redemption and not as valued at the 
place from which they were brought (Maas. Sh. 4:1; see also 
Ned. 8:4 in TB and TJ; see also *Domicile). For the validity of 
documents drawn up in non-Jewish courts, see *Shetar. 


Jewish and Non-Jewish Parties to the Same Suit 
According to a baraita of the talmudic law, if in a suit between 
a Jew and a gentile, before a Jewish court, there exists the pos- 
sibility of favoring the Jew either according to the general law 
or according to the Jewish law, then this should be done by 
the court (BK 113a; cf. Sif. Deut. 16; Yad, Melakhim 10:12). This 
halakhah is quoted in the Talmud in the context of heavy and 
arbitrary tax quotas imposed on the Jews (see *Taxation); it is 
also to be understood as a reciprocal measure, i-e., as a reaction 
to the unequal treatment afforded Jews in the gentile courts (in 
like manner to the halakhah in Bk 4:3, see BK 38a — “because 
they did not take upon themselves the seven *Noachide laws”; 
see also Albeck and other commentators to the Mishnah and 
Gemara, loc. cit.). Thus in the 13'* century it was laid down 
that “at any rate this [the foregoing] was not said in regard to 
those who follow a defined religious faith; if they come before 
us to be adjudged, their way shall not be barred in the slight- 
est manner, but the law shall cleave the mountain, whether in 
his favor or against him” (i.e., whether in favor of the Jewish 
or gentile party - Beit ha-Behirah Bx 38a; and this is also the 
interpretation given in other similar cases: Beit ha-Behirah BK 
37b-38a and Av. Zar., 3a, 6b, 22a, 26a). This talmudic halakhah 
is still quoted in Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah but in the later 
Codes, such as the Arbaah Turim and the Shulhan Arukh it 
is not mentioned at all. The very discussion of this halakhah 
ceased to be of any practical significance since the non-Jewish 
party was not subject to the jurisdiction of the Jewish courts 
and acted in accordance with the general law (in many places 
the central government would appoint a special judge to deal 
with suits between Jews and non-Jews; see, e.g., Baer, Spain, 1 
(1961), 51, 83, 87, 115, 131, 310; 2 (1966), 66; Beit Yisrael be-Polin, 
ed. by L. Heilprin, 1 (1948), 58f.). 

From various talmudic halakhot it may be deduced that 
in a legal transaction involving both a Jewish and a non-Jew- 
ish party, the latter acted in accordance with the foreign law - 
a fact that was calculated, in certain cases, to influence the 
manner in which the issue was decided. Thus the following 
problem is discussed in the Talmud: the debtor dies leaving 
*orphans; thereupon the surety pays the creditor before no- 
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tifying the orphans of the fact of payment and then seeks to 
recoup this payment from the orphans (see *Suretyship). The 
surety’s haste in paying the debt without prior approach to the 
orphans arouses suspicion of a conspiracy, i-e., the possibil- 
ity that the debtor had paid the debt before he died in order 
to avoid a claim against the orphans, and that the surety and 
creditor conspired to recover the debt a second time, from 
the orphans, so as to share the money (BB 174b). In the course 
of the talmudic discussion the opinion is expressed that the 
above-mentioned suspicion only arises in the event that the 
creditor is a Jew, for the reason that in Jewish law the creditor 
must first have recourse to the debtor — hence the debtor’s fear 
that the creditor might have recourse to the orphans and his 
decision to forestall this possibility by paying the debt; how- 
ever, in the case of a non-Jewish creditor, there would be no 
reason to suspect that the debtor paid the debt during his life- 
time, since according to Persian law, to which the creditor was 
subject, the latter might have direct recourse to the surety, and 
the debtor would know that the creditor was going to do so 
and not have recourse to the orphans (BB 174b; the contrary 
opinion expressed here also takes cognizance of the fact that 
in Persian law the creditor may claim directly from the surety). 
Hence it was decided, in Spain in the 14" century, that when 
the law applicable to the non-Jewish creditor is identical to 
Jewish law, the case of the latter will be no different from that 
of a Jewish creditor (Maggid Mishneh Malveh 26:6). Also re- 
corded is the case of a non-Jew who hypothecated his court- 
yard to a Jew, which he then sold to a Jew (see BM 73b; Yad, 
Malveh 7:6; Sh. Ar., YD 172:5). 


Conflict of Laws; Principles Where the Foreign Law Is 
Applicable 

From application of the doctrine of dina de-malkhuta dina, 
rules are often derived (see above) which may serve as guid- 
ing principles in the field of the conflict of laws, of which the 
following two examples may be noted. 


DISTINGUISHING BETWEEN MATERIAL AND PROCEDURAL 
Law. Elijah b. Hayyim, head of the Constantinople rabbis at 
the end of the 16 century, determined that even in the case 
where Jewish law is subject, by virtue of the doctrine of dina 
de-malkhuta dina, to the foreign law, it is subject only to the 
material and not the procedural part of such law; hence the 
laws of evidence are always to be applied in accordance with 
Jewish law - i.e., the lex fori, which is the intrinsic law absorb- 
ing the foreign law. The case under discussion (Resp. Ranah 
no. 58) concerned the question of *imprisonment for debt. 
Elijah b. Hayyim held that even on the assumption that the 
doctrine of dina de malkhuta dina was applicable (according to 
the accepted view, this could not have been the case since the 
question of personal freedom is a matter of the ritual law (is- 
sur ve-hetter) to which the doctrine is not applicable), only the 
material provision of the law of the land was to be applied, i-e., 
the provision that a defaulting debtor was to be imprisoned 
if he had the means to pay, but not otherwise; however, the 
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mode of inquiry into, and proof of, the debtor's financial po- 
sition had to accord with Jewish law. Hence Elijah b. Hayyim 
concluded that in a case where it was not satisfactorily proved, 
in accordance with the foreign law, that the debtor lacked the 
means of paying this debt, but according to the rules of evi- 
dence in Jewish law, there was adequate proof of the debtor's 
lack of means to make payment, then the debtor was to be 
treated as such and could not be imprisoned (see M. Elon, 
Herut ha-Perat (1964), 164 n. 200). 


LEX DOMICILII AS OPPOSED TO LEX SITUS. ‘The validity of 
a *will executed by a Marrano Jew in Majorca was the subject 
of a dispute between two 14"-century halakhic scholars, Isaac 
b. Sheshet Perfet and Simeon b. Zemah Duran (Resp. Ribash 
nos. 46-52; Tashbez 1:58-61). The testator bequeathed his es- 
tate to his daughters on condition that the estate pass to his 
wife on their death. When the daughters died, the civil court 
decided that the estate was to pass to the testator’s widow in 
accordance with the will, and called on all persons holding 
estate assets to restore such to the widow. The heirs of the 
daughters challenged the will on the ground that in Jewish 
law, in such circumstances, the estate belonged to the natural 
heirs of the deceased beneficiary (“Inheritance has no inter- 
ruption” - BB 129b; Sh. Ar., HM 248:1) and called for restora- 
tion of the estate assets to themselves. Bar Sheshet held it to 
be correct that the heirs of the daughters would succeed to 
the estate if the will “had been executed amongst Jews at a 
place where they judged according to Jewish law”; however, 
he added, “the testator was living in Majorca presumably as a 
gentile and the wife claiming under the will, as well as those 
claiming to inherit by virtue of kinship are also presumed to 
be living there as gentiles, and even as Jews they have been re- 
quired to be adjudged in accordance with the law of the gen- 
tiles; for this has always been their practice of their own will; 
how then shall one of the parties go to a far place to be ad- 
judged in accordance with Jewish law? Let them come before 
their own judge in Majorca, namely the bailus (gizbar), and 
whoever shall succeed and be held by the bailus to be entitled 
to the testator’s property shall be the heir.” Thus Bar Sheshet 
regarded the lex domicilii as the law which was intended by 
the testator to apply to the will and all concerned therewith, 
so that none of the possible heirs, or beneficiaries under the 
will, were entitled to demand that the validity of the will be 
judged according to any other law. 

Duran took a different approach, determining at the out- 
set that Jewish law continued to apply to all the parties, even 
though they had been Marranos (for the opinions of Mabit 
and Maharashdam in the matter of Gracia Mendes see above). 
He added, however, that even if the doctrine of dina de-mal- 
khuta dina was applicable to the case, the fact remained that 
“the rulers of the land are concerned only with the property 
in such land”; and in regard to property outside of Majorca 
(ie., North Africa in this case) “on the contrary, we must say 
that the same law is not to be applied on account of this very 
doctrine in order that the government of the land in which 
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the property in issue is situated shall not be particular - when 
there are in such land those who have a claim of right —- about 
the fact that the latter lose their right because of the opposing 
law of another land.” In his opinion therefore the lex situs, the 
law of the place of situation of the property, was the proper 
law applicable to assets in a foreign country, and not the law 
of the place of domicile of the testator and beneficiaries, and 
since at the place of situation of the property there were those 
who claimed it in accordance with Jewish law, this law, be- 
ing the lex situs, as well as the lex fori, was to be applied (see 
also *Public Authority; as for the interpretation of privilege 
granted by the central government to the Jewish community, 
see Resp. Ribash no. 228). 

Further to our comments above (under “Concerning 
the Laws of Marriage”) there is a noteworthy decision of the 
Israel Supreme Court, the Miller case, given in accordance 
with Jewish Law on the subject of conflict of laws (Miller v. 
Miller — CA 100/49, 5(3) PD 1305). 

The Miller case involved an appeal against a District 
Court decision requiring the estate of the deceased husband 
to pay a fixed monthly amount to the respondent throughout 
the period of her widowhood. The deceased was British and his 
wife had also acquired British citizenship on the basis of her 
marriage to him. The deceased was a Jew, who had closed his 
business in England and immigrated to the Land of Israel (pre- 
State), where he remained, without leaving, for 13 years. These 
and other facts led the District Court to the conclusion that the 
Land of Israel was his permanent place of residence and that, 
accordingly, given that his personal law was Jewish law, the ap- 
plicable law was therefore the law applying to Jews in the Land 
of Israel, namely, Jewish Law, which requires the estate to pay 
maintenance to the wife even if the husband provided other- 
wise in his will. In this case, the deceased was wealthy, and the 
wife was hence awarded a sizable monthly payment. 

Counsel for the estate argued, inter alia, that even un- 
der the assumption that the decedent's place of residence was 
the Land of Israel, in view of the fact that the deceased was a 
British subject, the domestic court must put itself in the place 
of the British court and determine what the latter would have 
ruled in such a case: ie., would British law have transferred 
jurisdiction in this matter to the place of residence. Because 
English Law does not recognize a cause of action in this case, 
the English court would not have transferred the matter for 
the adjudication of an Israeli court. 

Justice Y. Olshan rejected this argument, citing an Eng- 
lish decision in the matter of De Nicols v. Curlier, in which the 
facts were similar to those of the case under discussion. In 
that case, two French citizens married in France and moved 
to England, where the husband died; the House of Lords held 
that the French law regarding joint ownership of property was 
applicable, despite the fact that the English law did not recog- 
nize such rights for the widow. Regarding this issue, Supreme 
Court Justice Prof. S. Assaf cited the above-mentioned case of 
Gracia Mendes, which is astonishingly similar to those of the 
De Nicols case, as follows: 
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By the way, it should be noted that a case very similar to the 
De Nicols case ... is found in our Responsa literature from 
the middle sixteenth century, namely, the famous case involv- 
ing Hannah Gracia Mendes and her younger brother-in-law. 
The case was brought before the halakhic scholars of the time 
in Turkey and in Israel, and the most important responsa are 
those of Rabbi Samuel of Medina (Maharashdam), the lead- 
ing rabbi of Saloniki ... and that of Rabbi Moses Mitrani, the 
Rabbi of Safed (Hamabit). 


Justice Assaf also presented in detail the contents of the above- 
mentioned responsa, ending with the above-mentioned re- 
sponsum of the Rashba, to the effect that the wedding should 
be performed in accordance with the law of the place in which 
it is performed 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Elon, Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri (1988), 
1:10, 58ff., 7of., 189f., 556f., 600, 711, 760; 2:1088, 1238f.; 3:1485 ff.; 
idem., Jewish Law (1994), 1:9f., 64f., 78f., 212f.; 2:677, 743, 878; 3:1311, 
1482f, 1766f.; idem., Maamad ha-Ishah (200s), 290f.; M. Elon and B. 
Lifshitz, Mafteah ha-Sheelot ve-ha-Teshuvot shel Hakhmei Sefarad u- 
Zefon Afrikah, 1 (1986), 48; B. Lifshitz and E. Shochetman, Mafteah 
ha- Sheelot ve-ha-Teshuvot shel Hakhmei Ashkenaz, Zarefat ve-Ital- 
yah (1997), 33. 


[Menachem Elon (2" ed.)] 


CONFLICT OF OPINION (Heb. n?270, mahaloket; Aram. 
pelugta; Palestinian Aram. taflugta). 


General 

Rarely did a view in the Talmud go unchallenged, since every 
talmudic scholar was entitled to his own opinion, even if it 
conflicted with that of his greatest contemporaries (BK 43b). 
Consequently the Talmud is replete with undecided contro- 
versies. However, this was not always so. For the Jerusalem 
Talmud (Hag. 2:2, 77d; cf. Sanh. 88b; et al.) states that: At first 
there was no mahaloket in Israel, except over the issue of ordi- 
nation (*semikhah). Then Shammai and Hillel arose (see *Bet 
Hillel and Bet Shammai) and they differed on four issues (cf. 
Tos. to Hag. 16a). When, however, the disciples of Shammai 
and Hillel grew numerous, and did not wait upon their mas- 
ters sufficiently, mahaloket became rife in Israel. They divided 
into two schools, the one declaring (something) ritually im- 
pure, while the other declared (it) pure and it (i-e., unanimity 
of opinion) will not return to its place until the Son of David 
come (cf. Eduy. 8:7). Thus from the early first century c.E. 
on, undecided controversies became more common, often 
represented by opposing schools, e.g., Hillel and Shammai, 
Rav and Samuel, Abbaye and Rava, etc. Occasionally, a later 
controversy was attributed to “pre-mahaloket” personalities, 
even to King Saul and David (Sanh. 19b; see Urbach in bibl. 
and p. 54 n. 49). 

The rabbis appreciated the value of positive controversy, 
expressing it thus: Only a mahaloket which is for the sake of 
heaven (le-shem shamayim), such as those of Hillel and Sham- 
mai, will in the end be of lasting worth; one which is not for 
the sake of heaven, such as that of *Korah and his company, 
will not in the end be of lasting worth (Avot 5:17). 
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Rules of Controversy 

Though everyone was entitled to argue his own views, there are 
certain rules determining which kinds of dissenting opinions 
are permitted. Thus a tanna (a sage of the mishnaic period) 
cannot express a view that runs counter to a biblical passage. 
Similarly, an amora cannot contradict a Mishnah or accepted 
baraita, unless he cites another tannaitic source to support his 
contention. However, the early amoraim Rav and Johanan had 
the right to contest mishnaic opinions (Er. 50b). 


Rules of Decision 

Scattered throughout the Talmud are rules on how to decide 
practically between differing opinions. The following are gen- 
eral rules: In all cases the view of the majority overrules that of 
the minority (Ber. 9a; et al.). If one Mishnah recorded a con- 
troversy of two tannaim, and a later one in the same order re- 
corded one of those opinions anonymously (setam), then the 
opinion of the latter Mishnah is to be followed (Yev. 42b). In 
matters of mourning the lenient ruling is to be preferred (MK 
18a); likewise in rabbinic institutions (Bezah 3b). 

Particular rules (tannaitic and amoraic) are recorded on 
how to decide in the case of a tannaitic controversy. Thus, with 
certain exceptions, Hillel's rulings are accepted in preference 
to those of Shammai (Er. 13b). Eliezer b. Jacob's Mishnah is 
kav ve-naki (“small in compass, but trustworthy,’ Yev. 49b). 
As Eliezer b. Hyrcanus was a shammuti (either “under a ban,” 
or “a Shammaite”) his views were not usually followed (Shab. 
130b). Decisions of Simeon b. Gamaliel, except for three cases 
(Git. 38a), and likewise those of R. Judah ha-Nasi (BB 12.4b; cf. 
Pes. 27a) are always followed. Akiva and Yose b. Halafta are 
followed rather than their opponents (Er. 46b, 51a), and Meir 
is followed in his gezerot (“decrees,’ Ket. 57a), but not in mat- 
ters involving reasoning, as his reasoning was too subtle (Er. 
13b). In a mahaloket between Judah b. Ilai and either Meir 
or Simeon, Judah is followed, but in all laws of the Sabbath 
Simeon is followed (Shab. 157a). Nathan’s rulings are always 
binding (BK 53a). 

The following rules apply with regard to amoraic con- 
troversies: In civil law Rav’s views overrule those of Samuel; 
in religious law, the reverse is the case (Bek. 49b; et al.). Sim- 
ilarly with R. Nahman and R. Sheshet (Ket. 13a; cf. BK 96b; 
Sanh. 5a; et al.). In all controversies between Rav and Johanan, 
except three, Johanan is followed (Bezah 4a). Likewise Jo- 
hanan’s views overrule those of Resh Lakish, in all but three 
cases (Yev. 36a). Rabbah’s opinion prevails over that of R. Jo- 
seph in all but three cases (Git. 74b), and Rava’s opinion over 
that of Abbaye in all but six cases (BM 22b). Perhaps the most 
important rule to be formulated in post-talmudic times was 
that of halakhah ke-vatraei, that is: wherever two amoraim 
are in conflict, and nowhere is it stated which opinion is to 
be followed, that of the later amora takes precedence (see e.g., 
B.M.Lewin (ed.), Iggeret R. Sherira Gaon (1921), 38). There are 
many more such rules, but they do not apply where the Tal- 
mud expressly states the halakhah (Er. 46b). A considerable 
literature discussing these rules has grown up since the geonic 
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period, such as Seder Tanna’im ve-Amora’im (1839) and Mavo 
la-Talmud of Samuel Hophni, attributed to Samuel ha-Nagid 
(Constantinople, 1510). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: ET, 9 (1959), 241-339, 341-65; S. Assaf, Teku- 
fat ha-Geonim ve-Sefrutah, ed. by M. Margalioth (1955), 223-45; E.E. 
Urbach, in: Sefer Yovel... Gershom Scholem (1958), 43-45, 54 1. 493 
Z.H. Chajes, Kol Kitvei (1958), 363-94; B. De Vries, Mehkarim be-Si- 
frut ha-Talmud (1968), 172 ff. 


[Daniel Sperber] 


CONFORTE, DAVID (1617 or 1618-c. 1690), rabbi and lit- 
erary historian. Conforte was born in Salonika into a well- 
known Sephardi family of rabbis and scholars. He studied 
rabbinics and Hebrew grammar with the leading rabbis of his 
time and Kabbalah with teachers in Jerusalem and Salonika. 
Conforte left Greece for Jerusalem in 1644, stopping for about 
a year in Cairo, where he studied in the bet midrash of Abra- 
ham Skandari, and for some time in Gaza with Moses b. Israel 
Najara. He stayed in Jerusalem for two years, returned to Sa- 
lonika in 1648, and in 1652 once more to Jerusalem where he 
founded his own bet midrash. In 1671 Conforte was rabbi in 
Cairo, where Mordecai b. Judah ha-Levi was chief rabbi; the 
latter mentioned him several times in his responsa Darkhei 
Noam (1697-98). Conforte’s major work was Kore ha-Dorot. 
The manuscript was published in Venice in 1746 by David Ash- 
kenazi without mentioning the author’s name, and it is uncer- 
tain whether the author or the publisher gave the work its title. 
A new edition with a biographical introduction, notes, and 
registers was published by David Cassel (1846, repr. 1945 and 
photo reprint 1969). Kore ha-Dorot is a chronicle of authors 
and works from post-talmudic times until the author's own. 
For the material up to 1492, he leaned heavily on his medieval 
predecessors’ works: Abraham *Ibn Daud’s Sefer ha-Kabbalah, 
Abraham *Zacuto’s Sefer Yuhasin, and Gedaliah *Ibn Yahya’s 
Shalshelet ha-Kabbalah. He supplemented the information in 
these works with material taken partly from manuscripts that 
have since been lost. Conforte was the first to prepare an al- 
phabetical list of scholars of the Tosafist period; it was supple- 
mented in 1845 by L. Zunz in his Zur Geschichte und Literatur 
(pp. 30-60) with the help of Jehiel Heilprin’s Seder ha-Dorot 
(1769). Though subsequent research findings supersede some 
of Conforte’s information, his work remains important for 
the biography and times of Jewish authors and leaders. Kore 
ha-Dorot is especially important for its information about Se- 
phardi scholars who lived in Mediterranean countries in the 
16 and 17'* centuries. The author knew many of them per- 
sonally or received reliable information about them from de- 
scendants. He also diligently extracted names of scholars from 
the responsa of his time. Conforte’s information on Ashkenazi 
scholars, however, is sketchy and sometimes wrong. 

A volume of Conforte’s responsa is lost, but a single re- 
sponsum is preserved in the manuscript responsa collection 
of his contemporary Moses Judah *Abbas. Gabriel Conforte, 
mentioned in the same collection and in Aaron Alfandari’s 
Yad Aharon, may have been his son. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.Z. Rubashow (Shazar), in: Ha-Goren, 10 
(1928), 122-31; Frumkin-Rivlin, pt. 2 (1930), 48-50. 


[Moshe Nahum Zobel] 


CONGREGATION (Assembly). A variety of terms are em- 
ployed in the Bible for “the people of Israel” in its social, mili- 
tary, and sacral capacity. The most common are: “Israel,” “the 
people” (ha-‘am), “the assembly” (ha-qahal), “the congrega- 
tion” (ha-‘edah), “the children of Israel” (benei Yisrael), and 
“the men of Israel” (ish Yisrael). These terms denote not the 
total population but the institutionalized body of Israel, that is, 
a given group acting on its behalf. This may be deduced from 
the fact that the expressions mentioned sometimes alternate 
with “the elders of Israel” or “the elders of the people.” For 
example, according to Exodus 12:3, Moses is commanded to 
address “the congregation of Israel” (‘adat Yisrael) in connec- 
tion with the Passover sacrifice, while in the following passage 
(12:21ff.) describing Moses’ address, it is the “elders of Israel” 
(zikenei Yisrael) who are addressed (see Mekh., Pisha 3:11; cf. 
also Ex. 19:7 with 19:8; 17:5-6 with Num. 20:7; 11 Sam. 17:4 
with 17:14). The terms discussed are used synonymously and 
often occur together without any possibility of distinguish- 
ing between them. In Judges 20-21, when all the tribes unite 
following the crime of the Gibeathites, the acting body of the 
Israelites is named: “the assembly,” “the congregation,” “the 
children of Israel? “the people,’ “the assembly of the people 
of God,” “the men of Israel,’ and “the elders of the congre- 
gation.” Similar expressions occur in the narrative concern- 
ing the division of the kingdom (1 Kings 12): “the assembly 
of Israel,’ “all Israel,” “children of Israel,’ “all the people,” and 
“the congregation.” 

This ambiguous use of terms in connection with social 
institutions is characteristic of the entire area of Mesopotamia 
and Syria-Palestine, and is particularly conspicuous in docu- 
ments from the second half of the second millennium B.c.£. 
‘The representative institutions of the cities of Syria-Palestine 
at the period of Israel’s penetration into the area are designated 
by “town [alu] of N, “the men [amélu] of N,’ “the sons [maru] 
of N;’ and “the assembly” or “council” (mw‘d). Furthermore, 
the interchange of “the elders” with “the congregation,’ which 
appears in the Bible, also occurs in these documents, where 
“the elders” (Sibitu) seem to be identified with “the town” 
(alu), or the two may overlap (cf., e.g., el-Amarna Letter no. 
100). As in the Bible, so also here the author may use differ- 
ent designations for the same representative body in the same 
document. A similar type of flexibility exists in the tribal-pa- 
triarchal vocabulary. The terms “clan” (mishpahah), “family” 
(bet av), and “tribe” (shevet) are interchangeable (Num. 17:17; 
Josh. 22:14; Judg. 13:2; 17:7; 18:19) and may even enter the se- 
mantic range of “people” and “nation” (Gen. 12:3; Jer. 33:24; 
Amos 3:1). However, in documents of the ancient Near East, 
as well as in the Bible, each of the various terms for the social 
institutions also has a more precise, literal meaning, but the 
exact interpretation of the term is always dependent on the 
context. For example, when the subject is a large crowd, the 
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term qahal is more suitable than the others; when the author 
refers to a small group of representatives, as in Leviticus 4:13, 
he uses “the elders of the congregation,’ and in a clearly mili- 
tary context the term ‘ish Yisrael is employed. The same ap- 
plies to the tribal-patriarchal vocabulary. Although the terms 
for family, clan, and tribe overlap, the literal sense of each was 
strictly preserved when it was necessary to distinguish be- 
tween the various units in the tribal hierarchy (Josh. 7:14-18; 
1 Sam. 10:19-21). The choice of terminology was also dictated 
(if the documentary hypothesis is accepted), by the different 
scribal traditions. In the three major strands of the Pentateuch, 
the source JE (Jahwist-Elohist) mostly employs “the elders of 
Israel,” the Priestly Code ‘edah, and Deuteronomy qahal. 


Qahal and ‘Edah: Etymology and Semantics 

Although ‘edah and qahal seem to be synonymous, they actu- 
ally have different nuances: gahal (perhaps related to kol (qol, 
“voice’); cf. the usage of qr’, sq, shm' for “summon?) is used in 
amore general sense and refers to a multitude of nations (Gen. 
28:3; 35:11; 48:4), to hordes (Num. 22:4; Jer. 50:9; cf. Ezek. pas- 
sim) and to masses (e.g., 1 Kings 8:65; Ps. 22:26). Edah (from 
yd, “set a time [or place] for a meeting”) has a more specific 
sense and a sacred connotation. Qahal appears in all strata of 
biblical literature and applies to all periods of Israelite history. 
‘Edah mainly occurs in a sacerdotal context and is restricted 
to the pre-monarchic period. Its last occurrence in the histori- 
cal literature is in 1 Kings 12:20, in connection with the divi- 
sion of the kingdom. Together with ‘edah, the term i’sh Yisrael 
went out of use, as did the patriarchal terms “the heads of the 
tribes” (rashei ha-mattot) and “the heads of the contingents of 
Israel” (rashe alfei Yisrael). This fact, together with the absence 
of ‘edah in the books of Chronicles and Ezra-Nehemiah, mili- 
tates against the view (e.g., of Wellhausen and Rost) that this 
term was coined in the post-Exilic community. When refer- 
ring to Israel, qahal encompasses the entire population: men, 
women, strangers, etc. (Jer. 44:15; cf. Deut. 31:12), while ‘edah 
denotes the indigenous, mostly arms-bearing population (cf. 
Judg. 20:2). The laws which apply to the ‘dah do not apply 
to strangers; when the legislator wants to impose the law on 
the resident and the stranger alike, he makes qahal subject to 
the law (Num. 15:15). 


‘Edah: Character and Functions 

In its classical sense the ‘dah is the assembly of the arms-bear- 
ing male population (cf. the gurus in the Sumerian cities and 
sabé nagbati in the Hittite kingdom), and hence its military 
character. It connotes (especially in the Book of Numbers) a 
military camp moving to its goal, the Promised Land, and con- 
sisting of 12 tribes, each tribe having its place of encampment, 
standard, and ensigns (Num. 2:2). The center of the camp is 
the “Tent of Meeting” (ohel mo’ed) containing the Holy Ark, 
which guides the people on its way. To set the divisions in 
motion, signals are given by priests blowing two silver trum- 
pets (Num. 10:1-8). The conscription of the edah is done by 
a census (Num. 1); the enrolled are men from the age of 20 
years and upward, who are able to bear arms (cf. Judg. 20:2). 
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A census is also carried out in connection with the casting of 
lots for the division of the land (Num. 26), and sometimes in- 
volves the collection of money for the building of the taber- 
nacle (Ex. 30:11-16). The description of the congregation and 
the tabernacle is very schematic and utopian, with the result 
that the picture as a whole appears anachronistic. However, 
it should not be regarded as pure fiction. The organization of 
the tribes has prototypes in the tribal-patriarchal society of the 
nomadic West Semitic tribes, as reflected in the documents 
from *Mari, the area that seems to have been the cradle of 
the Patriarchs. Like the tribes of ancient Israel, those of Mari 
were organized on the basis of clans and households (cf. betav 
with bit abi and abu biti) and were ruled by elders (Sibitu) and 
chieftains (sugagu). Their military units were based on gentilic 
principles, and like the tribes of Israel, they lived in tents and 
encampments (nawtim). The census played an important role 
there and occurs in the context of conscription and division 
of the land as in ancient Israel. A portable sanctuary is used 
by the Bedouin in their nomadic way of life, and there is no 
justification for the denial of the existence of the tabernacle 
during the wanderings of the tribes in the desert. The reality 
of the tribal life of the Israelites is reflected in the story of the 
Danites’ search for land for their settlement. Like “the children 
of Israel” in the desert, the Danites lived in a camp (cf. 600 
armed men, Judg. 18:11, with the 600 ‘elef men in Ex. 12:37), 
and on their march acquired divinatory objects and a priest. 
Also like the “children of Israel,” they sent men to spy out the 
land that they planned to conquer. In light of the last anal- 
ogy, too sharp a line should not be drawn between the ‘edah 
of the period of the wanderings and that of the judges. Since 
classical stories concerning the ‘edah refer to the time of the 
wanderings in the desert, which involved preparations for the 
conquest, its military character prevails. However, the ‘edah, 
as the ruling body of the nation, also functioned in a judicial, 
political, and sacral capacity. In this respect it was not different 
from the so-called primitive democracies in ancient Mesopo- 
tamia and Homeric Greece. The ‘edah was convened in the fol- 
lowing cases: (1) Breach of covenant with God, ie., violations 
of the basic religious principles of the congregation, such as 
blasphemy (Lev. 24:14 ff; cf. 1 Kings 21:9 ff.), desecration of the 
Sabbath (Num. 15:33ff.), violation of the taboo (herem, Josh. 
7), major cultic deviation (Josh. 22:9 ff.), and grave immoral 
behavior (Judg. 19-21). (Cf. also Deut. 13:10-11; 17:5, in connec- 
tion with pagan worship, and Ezek. 16:40; 23:46, in connection 
with fornication, although the last examples do not refer to the 
tribal assembly, but rather to the city assembly; see below.) In 
all these cases, the assembly acts in its judicial as well as its ex- 
ecutive power; (2) Holy gatherings and religious ceremonies, 
such as Passover sacrifice (Ex. 12:47; Num. 9:2), covenantal 
gatherings (Lev. 19; cf. Deut. 4:10; Ex. 24:3-8, Deut. 31:12), and 
holy days and sacred occasions (e.g., Ex. 23:17; Lev. 23:4 ff.); (3) 
Political affairs: concluding treaties with foreign nations (Josh. 
9:15-21), appointing a leader or a king (Num. 27:2; 1 Sam. 8:4; 
10:17; 11:14; 12:1; I Kings 1:39; 12:1, 20; cf. 11 Kings 11:17), and 
proclaiming war (Josh. 22:9 ff.; Judg. 20:1ff; cf. 1 Kings 20:7ff. 
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“the elders of the land”); (4) Tribal-patriarchal affairs: inher- 
itance and division of the land (Num. 27:1-11; Josh. 18:1-10; 
cf. Micah 2:5); and (5) National crisis or natural calamity (Ex. 
16:2-3; Num. 14:1-10; 17:6-7; 20:2; 25:6). 

The parallel democratic institutions in ancient Mesopota- 
mia (puhrum), the old Hittite Kingdom (pankus) and ancient 
Greece (BovAn) were convened for similar reasons, and like the 
‘edah in Israel, the democratic institutions there decreased in 
importance as the kingdom became more stable. With respect 
to religious crimes, the ‘edah has more affinities with Hittite 
and Greek institutions. The assemblies in Greece and among 
the Hittites were summoned in cases of violation of major re- 
ligious laws, stealing of sancta, etc. In Greece transgressors of 
the last type were put under the ban (katapatog, “accursed”), 
as were transgressors in ancient Israel (Deut. 27:11-26). The 
ban involved excommunication either through execution or 
exile, punishments which seem to correspond in some way to 
“cutting off from the congregation” (Ex. 12:19) or from the as- 
sembly (Num. 19:20) in the Bible. The classical ‘edah convened 
at “the entrance of the Tent of Meeting” (petah ohel moed). 
The word moéed (“meeting”) refers to the meeting of God with 
Moses and the congregation (e.g., Ex. 25:22; 29:43-44; 30:36), 
but it also has the sense of assembly (Num. 16:2) and is so at- 
tested to in Phoenicia (Byblos; “The Journey of Wen Amon” 
and in Ugaritic literature (phr md, in reference to the divine 
assembly). It is therefore possible that in one of the stages of its 
development, the ohel moéd also carried the meaning of “the 
tent of the assembly.” As already indicated, the power of the 
‘edah decreased with the growth of the monarchy. However, a 
revival of the concept ‘edah occurs in the Dead Sea sectarian 
scroll of the “War of the Children of Light against the Chil- 
dren of Darkness.” This sectarian community at the end of the 
Second Temple period saw itself as the true and ideal Israel 
living in the desert, and patterned itself after the congregation 
of the Exodus generation. Although the specific connotation 
of the ‘edah as the tribal assembly was gradually lost, the con- 
cept edah continued to be employed in the sense of the local 
court or tribunal (cf. the Akkadian puhrum in the cities of 
Babylonia; see, e.g., Code of Hammurapi, 5:202). Thus in Prov- 
erbs 5:14, qgahal and ‘edah are the public places of judgment; 
the same meaning is ascribed to the expressions “to stand up 
in the congregation” (qum ba-‘dah) in the documents from 
Elephantine and “I stand up in the assembly [qamti ba-qahal] 
and cry” in Job 30:28. It would seem that some of the features 
of the later city assembly were projected by the priestly author 
upon the ancient tribal assembly, and similarly, characteris- 
tics of the city influenced the description of the camp of the 
Israelite tribes. For example, according to the law of the cit- 
ies of refuge in Numbers 35, the ‘edah established the right of 
the slayer to refuge (35:12, 24-25), whereas in the parallel law 
in Deuteronomy 19, it is the elders of the city who act in this 
case (19:12). Therefore, the ‘edah in the priestly account (ac- 
cording to the documentary hypothesis) is apparently none 
other than the judicial body of the city where the homicide 
occurred. By the same token, when the priestly legislator pre- 
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scribes that those afflicted with severe skin disease shall live 
outside the camp (Lev. 13:45-46; cf. Num. 5:1-4), he apparently 
alludes to the Israelite city, which kept those afflicted outside 
its walls (11 Kings 7:3 ff.). The ohel mod in the priestly litera- 
ture, according to Kaufmann, reflects the local sanctuary of 
the later Israelite city. 

See also *Dead Sea Sect; *Manual of Discipline; *War 
Scroll. 
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[Moshe Weinfeld] 


CONGRESS FOR JEWISH CULTURE, organization de- 
voted to the promotion of secular Jewish culture and the rec- 
ognition of Yiddish as an indispensable means of Jewish cre- 
ative expression. Founded in New York in September 1948 at 
a world conference convoked by American Yiddish cultural 
agencies and Jewish labor organizations, and participated in 
by delegates from similar organizations in other lands, the 
Congress for Jewish Culture set for itself the following basic 
objectives: to preserve the continuity of Jewish cultural cre- 
ativity; to foster Jewish education through Yiddish and Yid- 
dish-Hebrew schools; to assist in the publication of literary 
and scholarly works in Yiddish; and to protect the cultural 
freedom of the Jews wherever their right to maintain and de- 
velop their own culture is threatened. The work of the con- 
gress since inception has been in line with these objectives. 
The congress is a loose confederation of organizations bear- 
ing the same names in different parts of the world. Among 
the publications that appeared from its main center in New 
York are a number of volumes of Yiddish poetry and fiction 
by writers who perished during the Nazi Holocaust or were 
executed in the Soviet Union; a lexicon of Yiddish literature 
and press; a two-volume encyclopedia of Jewish education; 
and a series of books containing selected works of leading 
Yiddish writers. It has granted a number of awards for out- 
standing literary accomplishments. Through its department 
of education, the Congress seeks to coordinate the activities 
of the various types of Jewish secular schools. Closely allied 
with the Congress, although operating independently, are the 
Yiddish monthly *Zukunft and cyco (Central Yiddish Cul- 
ture Organization). The affiliates of the Congress outside the 
United States, while cooperating in the activities of the main 
center, conduct programs of their own. Most prominent is the 
Congress of Jewish Culture in Argentina, which brought out a 
Yiddish translation of Dubnow’s history of the Jewish people 
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and the complete history of Jewish literature by I. Zinberg. The 
congress has its own house in Buenos Aires. Some of the ac- 
tivities of the Congress were financially supported in the past 
by the *Conference on Jewish Material Claims against Ger- 
many. When funds were no longer available from that source, 
the congress was forced to curtail activities. 


[Charles Bezalel Sherman] 


CONNECTICUT, one of the six New England states located 
in the N.E. section of the United States. The earliest reference 
to a Jew in Connecticut is found in connection with an entry 
on November 9, 1659, in the General Court in *Hartford, of 
one named “David the Jew” who was arrested for peddling. 
Shortly thereafter, in 1661, reference is made to Jews living in 
Hartford in the house of one John Marsh, and the extension 
of permission to continue to live in “ye Town for sea[v]en 
months.” 

Little or nothing is known of the first Jewish settlers 
and settlements in Connecticut prior to the latter part of the 
18" century and the beginning of the 19'* century. Jews were 
settled in *New Haven as early as 1759 where a family named 
Pinto — the brothers Jacob, Solomon, and Abraham - were liv- 
ing in that year. Ezra *Stiles, president of Yale College at the 
time, referred to these Pinto brothers as “men who renounced 
Judaism and all religion”; but he also refers to a new Jewish 
family (unnamed), who settled in New Haven in 1771 and de- 
scribes them as the “first real Jews... that settled in New Ha- 
ven.” He says that there were about eight or ten members in 
this new family and reports a Sabbath service held “by them- 
selves” as being probably “the first Jewish worship in New 
Haven.” Despite the seeming apostasy of the Pinto brothers, 
they were active patriots of the community. Jacob Pinto was 
reported a member of an important New Haven committee of 
patriots in 1775. Solomon served in the U.S. Army until he re- 
tired in 1783. Solomon was one of the original members of the 
Society of the Cincinnati in Connecticut, which was a short- 
lived group of aristocratic veteran officers of the Revolution- 
ary War. Another brother, Abraham, also served. 

There is very meager information about organized Jew- 
ish communities in Connecticut prior to the 19 century. Part 
of that may be due to the fact that no Jewish congregations 
were permitted to incorporate prior to 1843, when the Statutes 
were amended by the addition of the following: “Jews who may 
desire to unite and form religious societies may have the same 
rights, powers, and privileges as are given to Christians of ev- 
ery denomination by the laws of the State” (Revised Statutes 
of Connecticut, 1849, Title 111, Section 149). There is no doubt, 
however, that groups of Jews lived in the state who would 
assemble for worship even without statutory permission. 
The first Jewish congregations on record are the Beth Israel 
of Hartford and Mishkan Israel of New Haven. Beth Israel 
in Hartford was organized in 1843, but there is reason to be- 
lieve that they held services as early as 1839. Mishkan Israel, 
in New Haven, assembled for worship as early as December 
1840. By reason of population movement to the suburbs, The 
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Congregation Beth Israel of Hartford (its corporate name) 
was located in the late 1960s in the town of West Hartford, 
and Mishkan Israel Congregation was located in the town 
of Hamden. 

The Jewish population of Connecticut grew with the in- 
flux of Jews from overseas. Thus, it is estimated that in 1877 
there were 1,492 Jews in Connecticut; in 1905, 8,500; in 1917, 
66,862; in 1927, 91,538; and in 1937, 94,080. In 1969 it was es- 
timated that the Jewish population of Connecticut was ap- 
proximately 105,000. In the beginning of the 21° century, 
there were more than 125,000 Jews residing in the state. Out 
of 50 states in the U.S., Connecticut was ranked 10'” highest 
for Jewish population. 

The largest growth was in the Southern part of Connect- 
icut, considered suburbs of New York City, mostly around 
the Westport and Greenwich areas. It is axiomatic that the 
closer to New York Connecticut residents live, the more they 
see themselves as part of the New York community though 
they affiliate locally with congregations, institutions, and or- 
ganizations. 

According to the Jewish Federation of the Western Com- 
munities of Connecticut, the most recent growth trend has 
been an increase of Jewish population in the western part of 
Connecticut, around Litchfield Co. The increase is better than 
10%. The town of Waterbury, in western Connecticut, saw es- 
pecially large growth in the Orthodox community after Ye- 
shiva Gedolah opened its doors in 2000. In five years, mem- 
bership grew to include 75 families and 175 students. Students 
come from all over the U.S. and the world. Yeshiva Gedolah 
anticipated membership growth of well over 30% in 2006. Na- 
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tional grocery chains in the area responded by stocking ko- 
sher items for their new clientele. 

The largest Jewish population in Connecticut was in 
Greater Hartford with 34,000 Jews. In the early 1900s, Hart- 
ford saw an influx of Jewish immigrants from Eastern Europe 
and at one point during the 20" century Hartford had at least 
13 synagogues in the city. After World War 11, Jews moved from 
Hartford to the suburbs and subsequently no synagogues re- 
mained in downtown Hartford. The second largest Jewish 
community is in Greater New Haven. 

In the past, business was the major source of Jewish live- 
lihood. Jews then moved into the professions as lawyers, doc- 
tors, and academics, and into real estate, mostly commercial. 
Two major real estate developers are both Holocaust survi- 
vors, David Chase and Simon Konover, with statewide and 
national developments. 


Community Life 

Connecticut had nine Jewish Federations and JFACT, Jew- 
ish Federation Association of Connecticut, a statewide gov- 
ernment affairs office. The ADL and ajc both had statewide 
offices in Connecticut. The Jewish Ledger was a statewide 
Jewish newspaper. Around the state there were also 130 syn- 
agogues, six Jewish community centers (four big ones and 
two smaller ones in Sherman and Litchfield), three Jewish 
nursing homes, eight Jewish Family Service Offices, 13 Jewish 
day schools, and the Hebrew High School of New England. 
Connecticut saw a growth in Jewish day school enrollment 
throughout the state. 

Jewish community centers were housed in splendid fa- 
cilities, and the federations for the collection of philanthropic 
contributions were active. Mt. Sinai Hospital of Hartford was 
the only Jewish hospital in the state. Bnai Brith was also ac- 
tive. 

Connecticut Jews have played a distinguished role in 
the economic, social, political, and cultural life of the state. 
Herman P. *Koppelmann of Hartford (1933-38, 1941-43) and 
William M. Citron (1935-38) of Middletown served in the U.S. 
House of Representatives. Abraham A. *Ribicoff, who repre- 
sented Connecticut in the House of Representatives (1945-52), 
was a member of the U.S. Senate (1962-1981), and governor of 
Connecticut (1955-61). Many Jews in the course of the years 
have served in the state legislature and on all levels of the ju- 
diciary. M. Joseph Blumenfeld of West Hartford was a Federal 
Court judge. Justices Samuel Melitz of Bridgeport and Abra- 
ham S. Bordon and Louis Shapiro of West Hartford served on 
the Supreme Court of Connecticut. Some men served as may- 
ors of their communities, as U.S. referees in bankruptcy, and 
as Federal attorneys. In 2005, 14% of cT’s State senators were 
Jewish (5 out of 36); they were Judith G. Freedman, Jonathan 
A. Harris, Edith G. Prague, Gayle S. Slossberg, and Andrea L. 
Stillman. Sam Gejdenson represented the greater New Lon- 
don area in Congress from 1981 to 2000. Born in 1948 in an 
American displaced persons camp in Eschwege, Germany, 
Gejdenson was the first child of Holocaust survivors elected 
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to the U.S. House of Representatives. The most famous Con- 
necticut political leader is Senator Joseph I. *Lieberman, who 
was first elected to the United States Senate in 1988, making 
him the first and only Orthodox Jew elected a senator. In 1994 
he made Connecticut history by winning 67% of the vote, the 
largest ever in a Connecticut Senate race. In 2000, Lieberman 
was elected to a third term. He is perhaps best known as the 
Democratic candidate for vice president in 2000 and as the 
first Jew nominated for the position on a major party ticket. 
His career now spans more than three decades. 


[Abraham J. Feldman / Robert Fishman (24 ed.)] 


°CONON I, one of the authors mentioned by Josephus (Apion 
1:216) in the list of Greek writers who wrote in detail about the 
Jews. Some identify him with a writer of that name mentioned 
in Servius’ commentary to Virgil (Servius ad Aeneidem 7:738), 
but this is doubtful. Still more doubtful is the identification of 
Conon with Conon 1. 


°CONON II (late first century B.c.£. and early first century 
C.E.), a mythographer, contemporary of King Archelaus of 
Cappadocia. Fragments of Conon’s work have been preserved 
in the library of Photius. Among his tales is one linking the 
myth of Perseus’ rescue of Andromeda with the town of Jaffa. 
This connection is in fact very old, and it can be traced to as 
early as the fourth century B.c.£. (in pseudo-Scylax). 


CONRAD, VICTOR (1876-1962), Austrian meteorologist. 
Born in Vienna, Conrad studied under Josef Pernter, who of- 
fered him a post on the staff of the University of Vienna in 
the department of meteorology and magnetism. Conrad set 
up a section for the observation of electricity in the air. His 
results led the way to the discovery of cosmic rays several 
years later. In 1910, he was appointed head of the department 
of cosmic physics at the University of Czernowitz in Bukovina 
and worked there until the outbreak of World War 1. With the 
cessation of hostilities in 1918, he returned to the University 
of Vienna and joined the Institute of Meteorology. Here he 
set up a seismographic station for the observation of earth- 
quakes and other geophysical problems. From 1920 to 1938, 
he occupied himself to a large extent with bioclimatic ques- 
tions. In 1926, Conrad was appointed editor of the geophysi- 
cal quarterly Gerlands Beitraege zur Geophysik, which he ed- 
ited until 1938. In the 39 volumes which appeared under his 
editorship, much important material on various problems in 
the field of geophysics was published. He also published two 
journals that dealt with physical-cosmic subjects and prob- 
lems of applied geophysics. When the famous meteorologist 
Wladimir Koppen, who had settled in Austria after his re- 
tirement from the Meteorological Institute in Russia, began 
to publish his extensive Handbuch der Klimatologie, Conrad 
wrote the chapter on climatic elements and their dependence 
on terrestrial influences, which ran into a volume of over 500 
pages. In 1938, when the Nazis annexed Austria, Conrad es- 
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caped to the United States in utter poverty. He lectured at the 
University of Pennsylvania from 1939 to 1940 and then went to 
Boston. There he was awarded a scholarship by Harvard Uni- 
versity, where he remained until his death. During his years 
in the United States he published two works: Fundamentals of 
Physical Climatology (1942), and, together with Professor L.W. 
Pollak (of Dublin, Ireland), Methods in Climatology (1944, sec- 


ond edition 1950). 
[Dov Ashbel] 


CONRIED, HEINRICH (Cohn; 1848-1909), impresario. 
Born in Austria, he reached the United States in 1878 after a 
career in Germany, and directed various theaters. As manager 
of the Metropolitan Opera (1903-08), he achieved spectacular 
successes by engaging such celebrities as Caruso, Chaliapin, 
and Scotti, and producing operas new to the American public. 
He presented the first production of Wagner's Parsifal in the 
US. in 1903, overcoming the objections of the Wagner family, 
and in 1907 produced Richard Strauss’s Salome, which aroused 
protests on moral grounds. He returned to Europe in 1908. 


CONSERVATION. 


Introduction 

In consequence of the establishment in Israel of a Ministry 
for the Environment it is appropriate to take stock of the deep 
concern for the environment and its conservation which, from 
its earliest documents onwards, infuses Jewish tradition. 

It is not our task here to analyze in detail the great eco- 
logical problems of our time or the ways in which they have 
recently manifested themselves in Israel, let alone to enumer- 
ate and describe the bodies, such as the Council for a Beautiful 
Israel, which are addressing them, or to list the contributions 
made by individual Jews, for instance scientists and econo- 
mists, to the modern ecological movement. Rather, we seek 
to underpin Jewish involvement in conservation worldwide 
by drawing together the traditional source and highlighting 
their relevance to the contemporary scene. 

We draw on a range of genres of traditional Jewish 
thought - the most distinctive is halakhah, or law, but his- 
tory, myth, poetry, philosophy, and other forms of expres- 
sion are also significant. And we must also be mindful that 
Judaism did not stop in the first century; it is a living religion 
constantly developing in response to changing social realities 
and intellectual perceptions. At the present time, it is passing 
through one of its most creative phases. 


WHICH PROBLEMS ARE ADDRESSED? ‘There is a worry prev- 
alent today that people are destroying the environment on 
which living things depend for their existence. Many species 
are endangered as a result of human activity, the planetary 
climate may already have been destabilized, the protective 
ozone layer has been damaged, forests have been destroyed, 
species threatened or made extinct, and pollution in forms 
such as acid rain and other forms of water contamination is 
widespread. 
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Much of this destruction arises from the level of eco- 
nomic activity demanded by a rapidly increasing world pop- 
ulation which is locally raising its living standards faster than 
ecologically sustainable levels of production. 

In addition, there is a permanent worry that stockpiles of 
highly destructive weapons might actually be used and that the 
use of even a small part of the available arsenal would cause 
irreversible damage to the planetary environment, perhaps 
rendering impossible the survival of homo sapiens sapiens 
and many other species. 


HOW IS RELIGION RELEVANT? It is not at first sight clear 
what these problems have to do with religious beliefs. After 
all, the only belief necessary to motivate a constructive re- 
sponse to them is a belief in the desirability of human sur- 
vival, wedded to the perception that human survival depends 
on the whole interlinking system of nature. The belief is not 
peculiar to religions but part of the innate self-preservation 
mechanism of humankind; the perception of the interdepen- 
dence of natural things arises not from religion but from care- 
ful scientific investigation. 

Moreover, the discovery of which procedures would ef- 
fectively solve the problems of conservation is a technical, not 
a religious one. If scientists are able to offer alternative proce- 
dures of the same or different efficiency the religious may feel 
that the ethical or spiritual values they espouse should deter- 
mine the choice. But few choices depend on value judgments 
alone, and no judgment is helpful which is not based on the 
best available scientific information. 

These considerations will be borne in mind as we exam- 
ine the relevance of traditional Jewish sources to our theme. 


Attitudes to Creation 

GOODNESS OF THE PHYSICAL WORLD. “God saw that it was 
good” is the refrain of the first creation story of Genesis (chap- 
ter 1:1 to 2:4), which includes the physical creation of human- 
kind, male and female. The created world is thus testimony to 
God’s goodness and greatness (see Psalms 8, 104, 148). 

The second “creation” story (Genesis 2:5 to 3:24) ac- 
counts for the psychological makeup of humankind. There is 
no devil, only a “wily serpent,’ and the excuse of being mis- 
led by the serpent does not exempt Adam and Eve from per- 
sonal responsibility for what they have done. Bad gets into 
the world through the free exercise of choice by people, not 
in the process of creation, certainly not through fallen an- 
gels, devils, or any other external projection of human guilt; 
such creatures are notably absent from the catalogue of cre- 
ation in Genesis 1. 

Post-biblical Judaism did not adopt the concept of “the 
devil” In the Middle Ages, however, the dualism of body 
and spirit prevailed, and with it a tendency to denigrate “this 
world” and “material things.” The Erez Israel kabbalist Isaac 
Luria (1534-1572) taught that God initiated the process of cre- 
ation by “withdrawing” himself from the infinite space He oc- 
cupied; this theory stresses the “inferiority” and distance from 
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God of material creation, but compensates by drawing atten- 
tion to the divine element concealed in all things. The mod- 
ern Jewish theologian who wishes to emphasize the inherent 
goodness of God's creation has not only the resources of the 
Hebrew Scriptures on which to draw but a continuous tradi- 
tion based on them. 


Anthropocentrism. Certain theologians, such as Matthew Fox, 
are greatly exercised to replace traditional anthropocentric, 
fall/redemption, hence guilt-laden theologies with a “creation 
spirituality” of “original blessing” They invoke spirits, demons 
and earth goddesses, and do not rest satisfied until they have 
appropriated scripture itself to their purposes. 

Perhaps they redress an imbalance in Catholic theology. 
But by what arbitrary whim do they confer authority on earth- 
centered Genesis 1-2:4 and deny it to people-centered Genesis 
2:5-3:24¢ And by what further willfulness do they ignore the 
culmination of Genesis 1-2:4 itself in the creation of human- 
kind in the image of God, at the apex of creation? 

Do they not acknowledge that the Hebrew scriptures 
are a polemic against idolatry, and that the most significant 
feature of Genesis 1:2-4 is its denial, by omission, of the very 
existence of sprites, hobgoblins, demons, gods, demigods, 
earth-spirits, and all those motley beings that everyone else in 
the ancient world sought to manipulate to their advantages? 
There is only one power, and that is God, who is above nature 
(transcendent). 

The Bible encompasses three realms: of God, of human- 
kind, of nature. It does not confuse them. There is “origi- 
nal blessing” indeed - “God saw all that he had made, and it 
was very good” (Genesis 1:31) — but this includes people, 
maintains hierarchy, excludes “earth spirits,’ and remains 
subject to succeeding chapters of Genesis as well as the rest 
of scripture. 


BIODIVERSITY. I recall sitting in the synagogue as a child 
and listening to the reading of Genesis. I was puzzled by the 
Hebrew word le-minehu (“according to its kind”) which fol- 
lowed the names of most of the created items and was appar- 
ently superfluous. Obviously, if God created fruit with seeds, 
the seeds were “according to its kind”! 

As time went on I became more puzzled. Scripture 
seemed obsessive about “kinds” (species). There were care- 
ful lists and definitions of which species of creature might or 
might not be eaten (Leviticus 11 and Deuteronomy 14). Wool 
and linen were not to be mixed in a garment (Leviticus 19:19; 
Deuteronomy 22:11), ox and ass were not to plow together 
(Deuteronomy 22:10), fields (Leviticus 19:19) and vineyards 
(Deuteronomy 22:9) were not to be sown with mixed seeds 
or animals cross-bred (Leviticus 19:19) and, following the rab- 
binic interpretation of a thrice repeated biblical phrase (Exo- 
dus 23:19, 34:26; Deuteronomy 14:21), meat and milk were not 
to be cooked or eaten together. 

The story of Noah’s Ark manifests anxiety that all spe- 
cies should be conserved, irrespective of their usefulness to 
humankind - Noah is instructed to take into his Ark viable 
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(according to the thought of the time) populations of both 
“clean” and “unclean” animals. 

The biblical preoccupation with species and with keep- 
ing them distinct can now be read as a way of declaring the 
“rightness” of God’s pattern for creation and of calling on hu- 
mankind not only not to interfere with it, but to cherish bio- 
diversity by conserving species. 

Scripture does not of course take account of the evolu- 
tion of species, with its postulates of (a) the alteration of spe- 
cies over time and (b) the extinction (long before the evolu- 
tion of humans) of most species which have so far appeared 
on earth. 

Yet at the very least these Hebrew texts assign unique 
value to each species as it now is within the context of the 
present order of creation; this is sufficient to give a religious 
dimension, within Judaism, to the call to conserve species. 


Perek Shirah. *Perek Shirah (the “Chapter of Song,’ as found 
in large Siddurim (Prayer Books), particularly those of Jacob 
Emden and Seligmann Baer) affords a remarkable demonstra- 
tion of the traditional Jewish attitude to nature and its spe- 
cies. The provenance of this “song” is unknown, though in its 
earliest form it may well have emanated from mystical circles 
such as those of the heikhalot mystics of the fourth or fifth 
centuries. Though occasionally attacked for heterodoxy, it is 
clearly rabbinic not only in its theology but even in the detail 
of its vocabulary and allusions. 

More significant than its origin is its actual use in pri- 
vate devotion. It has been associated with the “Songs of Unity” 
composed by the German pietists of the 12" century who un- 
doubtedly stimulated its popularity. 

As the work is printed today it is divided into five or six 
sections, corresponding to the physical creation (this includes 
heaven and hell, Leviathan and other sea creatures), plants and 
trees, creeping things, birds, and land animals (in some ver- 
sions the latter section is subdivided). Each section consists 
of from 10 to 25 biblical verses, each interpreted as the song or 
saying of some part of creation or of some individual creature. 
The cock, in the fourth section, is given seven voices and its 
function in the poem is to link the earthly song, in which all 
nature praises God, with the heavenly song. 

We shall see in the section on hierarchy in creation that 
the Spanish Jewish philosopher Joseph *Albo draws on Perek 
Shirah to express the relationship between the human and the 
animal; yet Perek Shirah itself draws all creation, even the in- 
animate, even heaven and hell themselves, into the relation- 
ship, expressing a fullness which derives only from the rich 
diversity of things, and which readily translates into the mod- 
ern concept of biodiversity. 


STEWARDSHIP OR DOMINATION. ‘There has been discussion 
among Christian theologians as to whether the opening chap- 
ters of Genesis call on humans to act as stewards, guardians of 
creation, or to dominate and exploit the created world. There is 
little debate on this point among Jewish theologians to whom 
it has always been obvious that when Genesis states that Adam 
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was placed in the garden “to till it and to care for it” (2:15), it 
means just what it says. As Rabbi A.I. *Kook put it: 


No rational person can doubt that the Torah, when it commands 
people to “rule over the fishes of the sea and the birds of the sky 
and all living things that move on the earth” does not have in 
mind a cruel ruler who exploits his people and servants for his 
own will and desires - God forbid that such a detestable law of 
slavery [be attributed to God] who “is good to all and his tender 
care rests upon all his creatures” (Psalms 145:9) and “the world 
is built on tender mercy” (Psalm 89:3). 


So perverse is it to understand “and rule over it” (Genesis 
1:28) — let alone Psalm 8 - as meaning “exploit and destroy” 
(is that what people think of their rulers?) that many Chris- 
tians take such interpretations as a deliberate attempt to be- 
smirch Christianity and not a few Jews have read the discus- 
sions as an attempt to “blame the Jews” for yet another disaster 
in Christendom. 


Hierarchy in Creation 

“God created humans in His image ... male and female he cre- 
ated them” (Genesis 1:27). In some sense, humankind is su- 
perior to animals, animals to plants, plants to the inanimate. 
There is a hierarchy in created things. 

The hierarchical model has two practical consequences. 
The first is that of responsibility of the higher for the lower, 
traditionally expressed as “rule,” latterly as “stewardship.” The 
second is that, in a competitive situation, the higher has pri- 
ority over the lower. Humans have priority over dogs so that, 
for instance, it is wrong for a man to risk his life to save that 
of a dog though right, in many circumstances, for him to risk 
his life to save that of another human. Contemporary dilem- 
mas arising from this are described in the section on animal 
versus human life. 

The Jewish philosopher Joseph Albo (in Sefer ha-Ikkarim, 
book 3, ch. 1) places humans at the top of the earthly hierar- 
chy and discerns in this the possibility for humans to receive 
God’s Revelation. This is just a medieval way of saying what 
we have remarked. God's Revelation, pace Albo and Jewish 
tradition, is the Torah, from which we learn our responsibili- 
ties to each other and to the rest of creation. 

According to Albo, just as clothes are an integral part of 
the animal, but external to people, who have to make clothes 
for themselves, so are specific ethical impulses integral to the 
behavior of particular animals, and we should learn from 
their behavior. “Who teaches us from the beasts of the earth, 
and imparts wisdom to us through the birds of the sky” (Job 
35:11) — as the Talmud put it (TB Eruvim 100b): “R. Johanan 
said, If these things were not commanded in the Torah, we 
could learn modesty from the cat, the ant would preach against 
robbery, and the dove against incest.” The superiority of hu- 
mans lies in their unique combination of freedom to choose 
and the intelligence to judge, without which the divine Revela- 
tion would have no application. Being in this sense “higher” 
than other creatures, humans must be humble towards all. 
Albo, in citing these passages and commending the reading 
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of Perek Shirah, articulates the attitude of humble stewardship 
towards Creation which characterizes rabbinic Judaism. 


A Divergence Between East and West?. With regard to the hi- 
erarchical model there appears to be a radical difference of 
approach between Jews, Christians, and Muslims on the one 
hand and Hindus and Buddhists on the other. 

‘The difference may be more apparent than real. Con- 
sider the following: 


I recall that in the year 5665 [1904/5] I visited Jaffa in the Holy 
Land, and went to pay my respects to its Chief Rabbi [Rav 
Kook]. He received me warmly... and after the afternoon prayer 
I accompanied him as he went out into the fields, as was his 
wont, to concentrate his thoughts. As we were walking I plucked 
some flower or plant; he trembled and quietly told me that he 
always took great care not to pluck, unless it were for some ben- 
efit, anything that could grow, for there was no plant below that 
did not have its guardian [Heb. mazzal] above. Everything that 
grew said something, every stone whispered some secret, all cre- 
ation sang... (Aryeh Levine, Lahai Roi (Heb., 1961), 15, 16). 


Rav Kook, drawing on a range of classical Jewish sources from 
Psalm 148 to Lurianic mysticism, and without doubt accept- 
ing the hierarchical view of creation, nevertheless acknowl- 
edges the divine significance of all things - the immanence 
of God. Conversely, although Buddhists and Hindus teach 
respect for all life they do not conclude from this that, for in- 
stance, the life of two ants takes precedence over the life of 
one human being; in practice, they adopt some form of hier- 
archical principle. 


CONCERN FOR ANIMALS. Kindness to animals is a motivat- 
ing factor for general concern with the environment, rather 
than itself an element in conservation. 

Kindness to animals features prominently in the Jewish 
tradition. The Ten Commandments include domestic animals 
in the Sabbath rest, and the “seven *Noachide laws” are even 
more explicit. Pious tales and folklore exemplify this attitude, 
as in the Talmudic anecdote of Rabbi Judah the Patriarch’s 
contrition over having sent a calf to the slaughter (TB BM 85a 
and Genesis Rabbah 33). 


Causing Pain or Distress to Animals. In rabbinic law this con- 
cern condenses into the concept of zaar baalei hayyim (“dis- 
tress to living creatures”; see Cruelty to *Animals). An illu- 
minating instance of halakhic concern for animal welfare is 
the rule attributed to the third-century Babylonian Rabbi that 
one should feed one’s cattle before breaking bread oneself (TB 
Ber. 40a); even the Sabbath laws are relaxed somewhat to en- 
able rescue of injured animals or milking of cows to ease their 
distress. Recently, concern has been expressed about intensive 
animal husbandry including battery chicken production. 


Meat Eating. The Torah does not enjoin vegetarianism, 
though Adam and Eve were vegetarian (Gen. 1:29). Restric- 
tions on meat eating perhaps indicate reservations. Albo (Sefer 
ha-Ikkarim 3:15) wrote that the first people were forbidden to 
eat meat because of the cruelty involved in killing animals. 
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Isaac *Abrabanel (1437-1508) endorsed this (“Commentary on 
Isaiah” (Heb., ch. 11 on the verse “The wolf shall lie down with 
the lamb’), and also taught (that when the Messiah comes we 
would return to the ideal, vegetarian state (“Commentary on 
Genesis” (Heb., ch. 2). The popular trend to vegetarianism 
has won many Jewish adherents though little official backing 
from religious leaders. 


Hunting. On February 23, 1716, Duke Christian of Sachsen 
Weissenfels celebrated his 53*¢ birthday by a great hunting 
party. History would have passed by the Duke as well as the 
occasion had not J.S. Bach honored them with his “Hunting 
Cantata.” The text by Salomo Franck, secretary of the upper 
consistory at Weimar, is a grand celebration of nature and its 
priest, Duke Christian, with no sense that hunting sounds a 
discordant note, and the cantata includes one of Bach’s most 
expressive arias, Schafe kénnen sicher weiden (“Sheep may 
safely graze”). 

Conditions of Jewish life in the past millennium or so 
have rarely afforded Jewish notables the opportunity to cele- 
brate their birthdays by hunting parties. But it has happened 
from time to time and led rabbis to voice their censure. 

N. Rakover sums up the halakhic objections to “sport” 
hunting under eight heads: (1) It is destructive/wasteful (see 
section on cutting down fruit trees). (2) It causes distress to 
animals (section on causing pain and distress to animals). (3) 
It actively produces non-kasher carcasses. (4) It leads to trad- 
ing non-kasher commodities. (5) The hunter exposes himself 
to danger unnecessarily. (6) It wastes time. (7) The hunt is a 
“seat of the scornful” (Ps. 1:1). (8) “Thou shalt not conform to 
their institutions” (Lev. 18:3). 

From this we see that although Jewish religious tradition 
despises hunting for sport, this is on ethical and ritual grounds 
rather than in the interest of conservation.” 


The Land and the People - A Paradigm 

Judaism, both in biblical times and subsequently, has empha- 
sized the inter-relationship of the Jewish people and its land, 
and the idea that the prosperity of the land depends on the 
people’s obedience to God's covenant. For instance: 


If you pay heed to the commandments which I give you this 
day, and love the Lord your God and serve him with all your 
heart and soul, then I will send rain for your land in season.... 
and you will gather your corn and new wine and oil, and I will 
provide pasture.... you shall eat your fill. Take good care not to 
be led astray in your hearts nor to turn aside and serve other 
gods.... or the Lord will become angry with you; he will shut up 
the skies and there will be no rain, your ground will not yield 
its harvest, and you will soon vanish from the rich land which 
the Lord is giving you (Deut. 11:13-17). 


Two steps are necessary to apply this link between morality 
and prosperity to the contemporary situation: 1. The chosen 
land and people must be understood as the prototype of (a) all 
actual individual geographical nations (including, of course, 
Israel) in their relationships with land and of (b) humanity as 
a whole in its relationship with the planet as a whole. 2. There 
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must be satisfactory clarification of the meaning of “obedience 
to God” as the human side of the covenant to ensure that “the 
land will be blessed.” The Bible certainly has in mind justice 
and moral rectitude, but in spelling out “the commandments 
of God” it includes specific prescriptions which directly regu- 
late care of the land and celebration of its produce. 

To sum up - the Bible stresses the intimate relationship 
between people and land. The prosperity of land depends on 
(a) the social justice and moral integrity of the people on it 
and (b) a caring, even loving, attitude to land with effective 
regulation of its use. Conservation demands the extrapola- 
tion of these principles from ancient or idealized Israel to the 
contemporary global situation; this calls for education in so- 
cial values together with scientific investigation of the effects 
of our activities on nature. 


SABBATICAL YEAR AND JUBILEE. 


When you enter the land which I give you, the land shall keep 
sabbaths to the Lord. For six years you may sow your fields 
and for six years prune your vineyards but in the seventh year 
the land shall keep a sabbath of sacred rest, a sabbath to the 
Lord. You shall not sow your field nor prune your vineyard ... 
(Lev. 25:2-4) 


The analogy between the sabbath (literally, “rest day”) of the 
land and that of people communicates the idea that land must 
“rest” to be refreshed and regain its productive vigor. In con- 
temporary terms, land resources must be conserved through 
the avoidance of overuse. 

The Bible pointedly links this to social justice. Just as land 
must not be exploited so slaves must go free after six years of 
bondage or in the Jubilee (50'") year, and the sabbatical year 
(in Hebrew shemittah - “release”) cancels private debts, thus 
preventing exploitation of the individual. 

The consequence of disobedience is destruction of the 
land, which God so cares for that he will heal it in the absence 
of its unfaithful inhabitants: 


If in spite of this you do not listen to me and still defy me ... I 
will make your cities desolate and destroy your sanctuaries ... 
your land shall be desolate and your cities heaps of rubble. 
Then, all the time that it lies desolate, while you are in exile in 
the land of your enemies, your land shall enjoy its sabbaths to 
the full (Lev. 26:27-35). 


If in Israel today there is only a handful of agricultural collec- 
tives which observe the “sabbath of land” in its biblical and 
rabbinic sense, the biblical text had undoubtedly influenced 
the country’s scientists and agronomists to question the inten- 
sive agriculture favored in the early years of the State and to 
give high priority to conservation of land resources. 


CUTTING DOWN FRUIT TREES. 


When you are at war, and lay siege to a city.... do not destroy 
its trees by taking the axe to them, for they provide you with 
food (Deut. 20:19). 


In its biblical context this is a counsel of prudence rather than 
a principle of conservation; the Israelites are enjoined to use 
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only “non-productive,” that is, non fruit-bearing trees, for 
their siege works. 

In rabbinic teaching, however, the verse has become 
the locus classicus for conserving all that has been created, 
so that the very phrase bal tashhit (lit. “not to destroy”) is in- 
culcated into small children to teach them not to destroy or 
waste even those things they do not need. In an account of 
the commandments specially written for his son, Rabbi Aaron 
Ha-Levi of Barcelona (c. 1300) sums up the purpose of this 
one as follows: 


This is meant to ingrain in us the love of that which is good and 
beneficial and to cleave to it; by this means good will imbue our 
souls and we will keep far from everything evil or destructive. 
This is the way of the devout and those of good deeds - they 
love peace, rejoice in that which benefits people and brings 
them to Torah; they never destroy even a grain of mustard, 
and are upset at any destruction they see. If only they can save 
anything from being spoilt they spare no effort to do so (Sefer 
Ha-Hinnukh, Mitzvah 529). 


LIMITATION OF GRAZING RIGHTS. The Mishnah rules: “One 
may not raise small cattle [i.e., sheep, goats, etc.] in the Land of 
Israel, but one may do so in Syria or in the uninhabited parts 
of the Land of Israel (Bx 7:7). The history of this law has been 
researched, and there is evidence of similar restrictions from 
as early as the third century B.c.£. 

The Mishnah itself does not itself provide a rationale for 
the law. Later rabbis suggest: (a) that its primary purpose is to 
prevent the “robbery” of crops by roaming animals, and (b) 
that its objective is to encourage settlement in the Land. This 
latter reason is based on the premise that the raising of sheep 
and goats is inimical to the cultivation of crops and reflects 
the ancient rivalry between nomad and farmer; at the same 
time it poses the question considered by modern ecologists 
of whether animal husbandry is an efficient way of produc- 
ing food. (The rabbis of the Talmud, however, did not envis- 
age vegetarianism and did not ban the raising of large cattle 
in the Land. They assumed that meat would be eaten but 
tried to ensure that its production would not interfere with 
agriculture). 


AGRICULTURAL FESTIVALS. The concept of “promised land” 
is an assertion that the consummation of social and national 
life depends on harmony with the land. 

The biblical pilgrim-festivals all celebrate the Land and 
its crops, though they are also given historical and spiritual 
meanings. Through the joyful collective experience of these 
festivals the people learned to cherish the Land and their re- 
lationship, through God’s commandments, with it; the sense 
of joy was heightened through fulfillment of the divine com- 
mandments to share the bounty of the land with “the Levite, 
the stranger, the orphan, and the widow” (a frequent expres- 
sion, for instance, Deuteronomy 16:11). 


Specific Environmental Laws 
Several aspects of environmental pollution are dealt with in 
traditional halakhah. Although the classical sources were 
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composed in situations very different from those of the pres- 
ent the law has been, and is, in a continuous state of develop- 
ment, and in any case the basic principles are clearly relevant 
to contemporary situations. 


WASTE DISPOSAL. Arising from Deuteronomy 23:13,14 hala- 
khah insists that refuse be removed “outside the camp,” that 
is, collected in a location where it will not reduce the quality 
of life. The Talmud and Codes extend this concept to the gen- 
eral prohibition of dumping refuse or garbage where it may 
interfere with the environment or with crops. 

It would be anachronistic to seek in the earlier sources 
the concept of waste disposal as threatening the total balance 
of nature or the climate. However, if the rabbis forbade the 
growing of kitchen gardens and orchards around Jerusalem 
on the grounds that the manuring would degrade the local en- 
vironment (BK 82b), one need have no doubt that they would 
have been deeply concerned at the large-scale environmen- 
tal degradation caused by traditional mining operations, the 
burning of fossil fuels, and the like. 

Smell (see also the following section) is regarded in hala- 
khah as a particular nuisance, hence there are rules regarding 
the siting not only of lavatories but also of odoriferous com- 
mercial operations such as tanneries (TB BB ch. 2; codified, 
with subsequent developments, in Shulhan Arukh uw, ch. 
145). Certainly, rabbinic law accords priority to environmen- 
tal over purely commercial considerations. 


ATMOSPHERIC POLLUTION AND SMOKE. Like smell, atmo- 
spheric pollution and smoke are placed by the rabbis within 
the category of indirect damage, since their effects are pro- 
duced at a distance. They are nevertheless unequivocally for- 
bidden. 

The Mishnah (B82) bans the siting of a threshing floor 
within 50 cubits of a residential area, since the flying parti- 
cles set in motion by the threshing process would diminish 
the quality of the air. 

Likewise, the second-century rabbi Nathan ruled that a 
furnace might not be sited within 50 cubits of a residential area 
because of the effect of its smoke on the atmosphere (BB 1:7); 
the 50-cubit limit was subsequently extended by the geonim 
to whatever the distance from which smoke might cause eye 
irritation or general annoyance (S. Assaf (ed.), Geonic Re- 
sponsa, (5689/1929), p. 32). 

The Hazards Prevention Law, passed by the Israeli Knes- 
set on March 23, 1961, contains the following provisions: 


#3 No person shall create a strong or unreasonable smell, of 
whatever origin, if it disturbs or is likely to disturb a person 
nearby or passerby. 

#4a No person shall create strong or unreasonable pollution of 
the air, of whatever origin, if it disturbs or is likely to disturb a 
person nearby or passerby. 


The subjectivity of “reasonable” in this context is apparent. 
Meir Sichel, in a study on the ecological problems that arise 
from the use of energy resources for power stations to man- 
ufacture electricity, and from various types of industrial and 
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domestic consumption such as cooking, heating, and light- 
ing, has drawn on the resources of traditional Jewish law in 
an attempt to define more precisely what should be regarded 
as “reasonable.” Citing rabbinic responsa over an 800-year 
period he concludes that halakhah is even more insistent on 
individual rights than the civil law (of Israel), and that hala- 
khah does not recognize “prior rights” of a defendant who 
claims that he had established a right to produce the annoy- 
ance or pollutant before the plaintiff appeared on the scene 
(M. Sichel, “Air Pollution - Smoke and Odour Damage,’ in: 
Jewish Law Annual, 5 (1985), 25-43). 

In an exercise such as Sichel’s there is no difficulty in ap- 
plying traditional law to the contemporary context with regard 
to priority of rights, and also in clarifying the relationship be- 
tween public and private rights. However, it is less clear that 
one can achieve a satisfactory definition of “reasonable,” since 
ideas of what is acceptable vary not only from person to per- 
son but in accordance with changing scientific understand- 
ing of the nature of the damage caused by smells and smoke, 
including the “invisible” hazards of germs and radiation un- 
known to earlier generations. 


WATER POLLUTION. Several laws were instituted by the rab- 
bis to safeguard the freedom from pollution, as well as the fair 
distribution, of water. A typical early source says: 


If one is digging out caves for the public he may wash his hands, 
face, and feet; but if his feet are dirty with mud or excrement 
it is forbidden. [Ifhe is digging] a well or a ditch [for drinking 
water], then [whether his feet are clean or dirty] he may not 
wash them (Tosef. BM 11:31 (ed. Zuckermandel). 


Pregnant with possibilities for application to contemporary 
life is the principle that one may claim damages or obtain an 
appropriate injunction to remove the nuisance where the pu- 
rity of one’s water supply is endangered by a neighbor’s drain- 
age or similar works. It is significant that the geonim here also 
rejected the Talmudic distance limit in favor of a broad inter- 
pretation of the law to cover damage irrespective of distance 
(cited in Sh. Ar., HM 155:21). 


Noise. Rabbinic law on noise pollution offers a fascinating 
instance of balance of priorities. The Mishnah lays down that 
in a residential area neighbors have the right to object to the 
opening of a shop or similar enterprise on the grounds that 
the noise would disturb their tranquility. It is permitted, how- 
ever, to open a school for Torah notwithstanding the noise of 
children, for education has priority. Later authorities discuss 
the limit of noise which has to be tolerated in the interest of 
education (Rashi on TB BB 21a), and whether other forms of 
religious activity might have similar priority to the opening 
of a school (Sh. Ar., HM 156:3). 


BEAUTY. Much could be said of the rabbinic appreciation of 
beauty in general. Here we concern ourselves only with legis- 
lation explicitly intended to enhance the environment, which 
is rooted in the biblical law of the Levitical cities: 
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Tell the Israelites to set aside towns in their patrimony as homes 
for the Levites, and give them also the common land surround- 
ing the towns. They shall live in the towns, and keep their beasts, 
their herds, and all their livestock on the common land. The 
land of the towns which you give the Levites shall extend from 
the center of the town outwards for a thousand cubits in each 
direction. Starting from the town the eastern boundary shall 
measure two thousand cubits, the southern two thousand, the 
western two thousand, and the northern two thousand, with 
the town in the center. They shall have this as the common land 
adjoining their towns. (Lev. 35:2-5) 


As this passage is understood by the rabbis, there was to be a 
double surround to each town, first a “green belt” of a thou- 
sand cubits, then a two-thousand-cubit-wide belt for “fields 
and vineyards.’ While some maintained that the thousand-cu- 
bit band was for pasture, Rashi (on TB Sota 22b) explains that 
it was not for use, but “for the beauty of the town, to give it 
space” - a concept reflected in Maimonides’ interpretation of 
the Talmudic rules on the distancing of trees from residences 
(see Maimonides, Yad., Shekhenim, ch. 10). 

The rabbis debate whether this form of “town plan- 
ning” ought to be extended to non-Levitical towns, at least in 
the land of Israel, designated by Jeremiah (3:19) and Ezekiel 
(20:6,15), the beautiful land.” 

The rabbinic appreciation of beauty in nature is high- 
lighted in the blessing they set to be recited when one sees 
“the first blossoms in Spring”: 


You are blessed, Lord our God and ruler of the universe, who 
have omitted nothing from your world, but created within it 
good creatures and good and beautiful trees in which people 
may take delight [in the name of Judah bar Ezekiel (third-cen- 
tury Palestinian) in TB Ber. 43b; a whole chapter of Sh. Ar., OH 
226, is devoted to it.). 


Sample Ethical Problems Relating to Conservation 
ANIMAL VERSUS HUMAN LIFE. Judaism consistently val- 
ues human life more than animal life. One should not risk 
one’s life to save an animal; for instance, if one is driving a car 
and a dog runs into the road it would be wrong to swerve, 
endangering one’s own or someone else's life, to save the 
dog. 

But is it right to take a human life, e.g., that of a poacher, 
to save not an individual animal but an endangered species? I 
can find nothing in Jewish sources to support killing poach- 
ers in any circumstances other than those in which they di- 
rectly threaten human life. If it be argued that the extinction 
of a species would threaten human life because it would upset 
the balance of nature, it is still unlikely that Jewish law would 
countenance homicide to avoid an indirect and uncertain 
threat of this nature. 

Even if homicide were justified in such circumstances, 
how many human lives is a single species worth? How far 
down the evolutionary scale would such a principle be ap- 
plied? After all, the argument about upsetting the balance of 
nature applies equally with microscopic species as with large 
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cuddly looking vertebrates like the panda, and with plants as 
much as with animals. 

Judaism, true to the hierarchical principle of creation 
(see above), consistently values human life more than that of 
other living things, but at the same time stresses the special 
responsibility of human beings to “work on and look after” 
the created order (Genesis 2:15 - see section-Stewardship or 
Domination). 


PROCREATION VERSUS POPULATION CONTROL. The ques- 
tion of birth control (including abortion) in Judaism is com- 
plex, but there is universal agreement that at least some forms 
of birth control are permissible where a potential mother’s life 
is in danger and that abortion is not only permissible but man- 
datory up to full term to save the mother’s life. Significant is 
the value system which insists that, even though contracep- 
tion may be morally questionable, it is preferable to abstinence 
where life danger would be involved through normal sexual 
relations within a marriage. 

What happens where economic considerations rather 
than life danger come into play? Here we must distinguish 
between (a) personal economic difficulties and (b) circum- 
stances of “famine in the world,” where economic hardship 
is general. 

On the whole, halakhah places the basic duty of pro- 
creation above personal economic hardship. But what about 
general economic hardship, which can arise (a) through local 
or temporary famine and (b) through the upward pressure of 
population on finite world resources? 

The former situation was in the mind of the third-cen- 
tury Palestinian sage Resh Lakish when he ruled: “It is for- 
bidden for a man to engage in sexual intercourse in years of 
famine” (TB. Taan. 11a). Although the ruling of Resh Lakish 
was adopted by the codes (Sh. Ar., OH 240:12 and 574:4), its 
application was restricted to those who already have children, 
and the decision between abstinence and contraception is less 
clear here than where there is a direct hazard to life. 

Upward pressure of population on world resources is a 
concept unknown to the classical sources of the Jewish religion 
and not indeed clearly understood by anyone before Malthus. 
As Feldman remarks: 


It must be repeated here that the “population explosion” has 
nothing to do with the Responsa, and vice versa. The Rab- 
bis were issuing their analyses and their replies to a specific 
couple with a specific query. These couples were never in a 
situation where they might aggravate a world problem; on the 
contrary, the Jewish community was very often in a position 
of seeking to replenish its depleted ranks after pogrom or ex- 
ile.... (Marital Relations, Birth Control and Abortion in Jewish 
Law (1974), 304) 


Feldman goes on to say “It would be just as reckless to over- 
breed as to refrain from procreation.” As the duty of procre- 
ation is expressed in Genesis in the words “be fruitful and 
multiply and fill the earth” it is not unreasonable to suggest 
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that “fill” be taken as “reach the maximum population sustain- 
able at an acceptable standard of living but do not exceed it” 
In like manner the rabbis (TB Yev. 62a) utilize Isaiah’s phrase 
“God made the earth ... no empty void, but made it for a place 
to dwell in” (45:18) to define the minimum requirement for 
procreation — a requirement, namely one son and one daugh- 
ter, which does not increase population. 

Of course, there is room for local variation amongst pop- 
ulations. Although as a general rule governments nowadays 
should discourage population growth there are instances of 
thinly populated areas or of small ethnic groups whose sur- 
vival is threatened where some population growth might be 
acceptable even from the global perspective. 


NUCLEAR, FOSSIL FUEL, SOLAR ENERGY. Can religious 
sources offer guidance on the choice between nuclear and 
fossil, and other energy sources? 

They can have very little to say and - especially in view of 
the extravagant views expressed by some religious leaders — it 
is important to understand why their potential contribution 
to current debate is so small. 

The choice among energy sources rests on the following 
parameters: (1) cost effectiveness; (2) environmental damage 
caused by production; (3) operational hazards; (4) clean dis- 
posal of waste products; (5) long-term environmental sus- 
tainability. 

Cost effectiveness cannot be established without weigh- 
ing the other factors. There is no point, however, at which re- 
ligious consideration apply in establishing whether a particu- 
lar combination of nuclear reactor plus safety plus storage of 
waste and so on will cost more or less than alternative “pack- 
ages” for energy production. 

It is equally clear that religious considerations have no 
part to play in assessing environmental damage caused by pro- 
duction, operational hazards, whether waste products can be 
cleanly disposed of, or what is the long-term environmental 
sustainability of a method of energy production. These are all 
technical matters, demanding painstaking research and hard 
evidence, and they have nothing to do with theology. 

It is a matter of sadness and regret that extreme environ- 
mentalists are so prone to stirring up the emotions of the faith- 
ful for or against some project, such as nuclear energy, which 
really ought to be assessed on objective grounds. Much of 
the hurt arises from the way the extremists “demonize” 
those of whom they disapprove, and in the name of love gen- 
erate hatred against people who seek to bring benefit to hu- 
manity. 


GLOBAL WARMING. A very similar analysis could be made 
of the problems relating to global warming. The fact is that 
in mid-1990 no one knew the extent, if any, to which global 
temperatures have risen as a result of the rise in atmospheric 
carbon dioxide, and no one knew what would be the overall 
effects of the projected doubling of atmospheric carbon diox- 
ide by the middle of the next century. Some consequences, in- 
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deed, may be beneficial, such as greater productivity of plants 
in an atmosphere with more carbon dioxide. Unfortunately, 
neither the techniques of mathematical modeling used to 
make the projections, nor the base of global observations at 
500-kilometer intervals, can yield firm results. (See the sum- 
mary provided by Robert M. White, “The Great Climate De- 
bate,” in: Scientific American, July 1990.) 

So how can a government decide whether to spend hun- 
dreds of billions of dollars on reducing atmospheric carbon 
dioxide, and vast sums in aiding third world countries to 
avoid developing along “greenhouse” lines, when the draco- 
nian measures required greatly limit personal freedom and 
much of the expenditure might be better diverted to building 
hospitals, improving education and the like? 

Essential steps, including better research, must be initi- 
ated, but it would be a lack of wisdom to rush into the most 
extreme measures demanded. It is clear that the decisions 
must be rooted in prudence, not in theology. Theology tends 
to absolutize and call for radical solutions where we have 
only relative and uncertain evidence, or conversely to com- 
mend us to faith in God when we ought to be taking initia- 
tives ourselves. 


DIRECTED EVOLUTION. After writing about the progress 
from physical evolution through biological evolution to cul- 
tural evolution, Edward Rubinstein states: 


Henceforth, life no longer evolves solely through chance muta- 
tion. Humankind has begun to modify evolution, to bring about 
nonrandom, deliberate changes in DNA that alter living assem- 
blies and create assemblies that did not exist before. 


The messengers of directed evolution are human beings. Their 
messages, expressed in the language and methods of molecu- 
lar biology, genetics and medicine and in moral precepts, ex- 
press their awareness of human imperfections and reflect the 
values and aspirations of their species. (E. Rubinstein, “Stages 
of Evolution and their Messengers,’ in: Scientific American 
(June 1989), p. 104.) 

These words indicate the area where religions, Judaism 
included, are most in need of adjusting themselves to contem- 
porary reality - the area in which modern knowledge sets us 
most apart from those who formed our religious traditions. 
Religion as we know it has come into being only since the 
Neolithic Revolution, and thus presupposes some technol- 
ogy, some mastery of nature. But it has also assumed that the 
broad situation of humanity is static, and this is now seen to 
be an illusion. 

All at once there is the prospect, alarming to some yet 
challenging to others, that we can set the direction of future 
development for all creatures in our world. The Ethics Com- 
mittees of our hospitals and medical schools are forced to take 
decisions; although the religious take part - and Judaism has 
a distinctive contribution to make to medical ethics — it has 
yet to be shown that traditional sources can be brought to 
bear other than in the vaguest way (“we uphold the sanctity 
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of life”) on the problems raised even by currently available 
genetic engineering. 

Will religions, as so often in the past, obstruct the de- 
velopment of science? They need not. Jewish religious have 
ranged from Isaac Abrabanel, who opposed in principle the 
development of technology (see his commentary on Gene- 
sis 2), to ‘Abraham bar *Hiyya, who in the 12" century played 
a major role in the transmission of Greco-Arab science to 
the west. If Judaism (or any other religion) is to contribute 
towards conservation it will need to be in the spirit of Abra- 
ham bar Hiyya, through support for good science, rather than 
through idealization of the “simple life” in the spirit of Sen- 
eca and Abrabanel. 


Conclusion - Religion and Conservation 

Judaism, along with other religions, has resources which can 
be used to encourage people in the proper management of 
Planet Earth. We will now review the interaction of religion 
with conservation with special reference to the source cited. 

1. We saw in the section on goodness of the physical 
world how Judaism interprets the created world, with its bal- 
anced biodiverse ecology, as a “testimony to God,’ with hu- 
mankind at the pinnacle holding special responsibility for 
its maintenance and preservation. Certainly, this attitude is 
more conducive to an interest in conservation than would be 
emphasis on the centrality of the “next world,’ on the spirit 
versus the body, or on the “inferior” or “illusionary” nature 
of the material world. 

2. One of the priorities of conservation at the present 
time is to control population so as not to exceed resources. 
Although Judaism stresses the duty of procreation we learned 
in the section on procreation versus population control that 
it offers the prospect of constructive approach to population 
planning, including some role for both contraception and 
abortion. 

3. We have noted several specific areas in which Juda- 
ism has developed laws or policies significant for conser- 
vation. Prime among them (see the section: The Land and 
The People - a paradigm) were the laws regulating the re- 
lationship between people and land, for which the “chosen 
people” in the “promised land” is the model. Care of animals 
(section: Concern for Animals), waste disposal, atmospheric 
and water pollution, noise, and beauty of the environment 
were also treated in the classical sources. It would be nei- 
ther possible nor fully adequate to take legislation straight 
from these sources; but it is certainly possible to work in con- 
tinuity with them, bearing in mind the radically new aware- 
ness of the need for conserving the world and its resources 
as a whole. 

4. Religions, Judaism included, discourage the pursuit of 
personal wealth. While in some instances this may be benefi- 
cial to the environment - if people want fewer cars and fewer 
books there will be fewer harmful emissions and fewer forests 
will be chopped down - there are also many ways in which 
poverty harms the environment - for instance, less research 
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and development means that such technology as remains (pre- 
sumably for hospitals and other welfare matters) will be less 
efficient and the problems of environmental pollution less ef- 
fectively addressed. Only rich societies can afford clean dis- 
posal of wastes. 

5. Some religions remain strongly committed to evan- 
gelistic or conversionist aims which inhibit cooperation with 
people of other religions. Judaism is not currently in an ac- 
tively missionary phase; some would say that it is unduly 
introspective, and needs to proclaim its values in a more 
universal context. All religions, however, must desist from 
ideological conflicts and espouse dialogue; conservation can- 
not be effective without global cooperation. 

6. Mere information can motivate, as when someone 
who perceives a lion ready to pounce reacts swiftly. If eco- 
logical disaster were as clearly perceived as a crouching lion 
ideological motivation would be unnecessary. It is better that 
religions support conservation than oppose it, but the world 
would be safer if people would act on the basis of rational col- 
lective self-preservation rather than on the basis of confused 
and uncontrollable ideologies. 

7. Several times, particularly in discussing energy sources 
and global warming, we had to stress the need to distinguish 
between technological and value judgments. Whether or not 
nuclear reactors should be built must depend on a careful, dis- 
passionate assessment of their hazards; shrill condemnation 
of the “hubris of modern technology” merely hinders judg- 
ment, though it is right and proper that religious values be 
considered when an informed choice is made. Of course, the 
same need for objective assessment before value judgments 
are made applies to all other major conservation questions, 
such as how to reverse deforestation, control the greenhouse 
effect, restore the ozone layer. 

8. Towards the end of the section on directed evolution 
we noted a characteristic religious ambivalence towards sci- 
ence. In the interest of conservation it is essential that the 
“pro-science” attitude of Abraham bar Hiyya, Maimonides, 
and others be encouraged. The extreme attitude of “simple 
life’ proponents must be resisted. For a start, the present 
world population could not be supported if we were to re- 
vert to the simple life. Moreover, who would wish to do with- 
out sanitation, communications, electric light, books, travel, 
medical services and all those other benefits of “complex” 
civilization? 

Finally, let us note that Judaism, like other religions, has 
a vital role to play in eradicating those evils and promoting 
those values in society without which no conservation poli- 
cies can be effective. The single greatest social evil is official 
corruption, frequently rife in precisely those countries where 
conservation measures must be carried out. Next in line is 
drug addiction with its associated trade. But political animosi- 
ties, such as those in the midst of which Israel finds itself, and 
which siphon off the world’s resources into arms and destruc- 
tion, surely head the list of human activities inimical to con- 
servation. Religions must combat these evils and at the same 
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time work intelligently for peace, not only between nations 
but among religions themselves. 

For the Jewish contribution to the environmental sci- 
ences, see *Environmental Sciences. See also *Conservation. 
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[Normon Solomon] 


CONSERVATIVE JUDAISM (also known as Masorti Juda- 
ism), one of the three principal modern Jewish religious de- 
nominations, emerging, along with Reform and Orthodoxy, 
in the 19'+-century era of emancipation. 

After the denial of emancipation to Central European 
Jewry by the Congress of Vienna (1815), Jews found themselves 
frustrated in their desire to participate in the intellectual and 
political transformations of the day. *Reform Judaism arose 
as an attempt to reformulate Judaism, no longer as a compre- 
hensive way of life and national identity, but as a western-style 
religion, so as to accommodate the desire of Jews to accultur- 
ate into their host societies while resisting total assimilation 
or conversion to Christianity. Radical and moderate wings of 
Reform emerged as its leaders debated the extent of changes 
from Jewish tradition. Zechariah *Frankel, chief rabbi of Dres- 
den, Germany, a proponent of moderate Reform, broke with 
his more radical colleagues at the Rabbinical Conference of 
Frankfurt (1845), over the issue of retaining Hebrew as the 
language of prayer. Frankel called for “positive-historical Ju- 
daism.” This formula connotes, first, a predisposition to ac- 
cept much of the “positive,” ceremonial substance of Jewish 
practice while allowing for moderate changes, and second, 
an attitude of respect for the historical nature of Judaism. The 
loyalties of generations of Jews to a particular practice, no less 
than a proof-text from an authoritative religious source, could 
sanctify that usage. 

In 1854, Frankel concretized his conservative yet flexible 
approach to Judaism in a rabbinical school that he headed, the 
*Juedisch-Theologisches Seminar (Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary) of Breslau. Until destroyed by the Nazis in 1938, this 
rabbinical school trained the institutional leaders and served 
as a scholarly center for “Historical Judaism” in Central Eu- 
rope. 


In the United States 

The principal development of Conservative Judaism took 
place in the United States. As in Germany, Conservative Juda- 
ism in the U.S. began with the creation of a school rather than 
of a congregational union. Developments within American 
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Reform Judaism strained the alliance of moderates and radi- 
cals. In a moment of high symbolism, the 1883 banquet cel- 
ebrating the rabbinic ordination of *Hebrew Union College's 
first graduates featured a variety of nonkosher foods and be- 
came known as “the treifa banquet.’ In the ensuing, conten- 
tious atmosphere, the Radical Reform wing of the movement 
passed its 1885 Pittsburgh Platform, dismissing biblical and 
rabbinic rituals regulating diet and dress as anachronisms. In 
response, moderate rabbis and scholars, principally Sabato 
*Morais, Henry Pereira *Mendes, Alexander *Kohut, and 
Cyrus *Adler, called for the establishment of a new rabbinical 
seminary, more hospitable to traditional Judaism. By January 
1887, the Jewish Theological Seminary Association opened in 
New York City, with the mandate to preserve “the knowledge 
and practice of historical Judaism?” 

Leaders of the new seminary did not seek to create a de- 
nomination; on the contrary, they hoped their school would 
become the unifying institution of all opponents of Reform. 
In addition to the moderate reformers of Sephardi or West 
European background, the Seminary’s founders looked to 
secure the loyalty of the burgeoning East European Jewish 
population of New York. In this hope they were disappointed. 
Despite participating in the 1898 creation of the *Union of 
Orthodox Jewish Congregations, Seminary leaders were not 
able to create a congregational base comparable to what the 
Hebrew Union College enjoyed in its *Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations. Without significant congregational 
support, the Jewish Theological Seminary Association en- 
dured precarious finances during its first 15 years and was 
compelled to reorganize in 1902, but not before graduating 
14 rabbis and three hazzanim, including Joseph H. *Hertz, 
who became chief rabbi of the British Empire, and Mordecai 
M. *Kaplan, preeminent theologian and founder of *Recon- 
structionist Judaism. 


THE SCHECHTER YEARS. Although, prior to its 1902 reor- 
ganization, the Seminary had not successfully engaged tra- 
ditionalist Russian Jewish immigrants, a group of prominent 
Reform lay leaders envisioned that the school could yet serve 
to Americanize that group, and thus simultaneously preserve 
the Jewishness of the new arrivals and reduce the social ten- 
sion occasioned by their “un-American” ways. After the death 
of Morais in 1897, Adler mobilized Jacob *Schiff, a supporter 
of the school since 1888, and his colleagues, including Louis 
*Marshall, to set the school on a firmer financial basis and 
thus produce the leadership for the successful acculturation 
of the children of the new immigrants. Specifically, they raised 
the funds to engage Solomon *Schechter as the president of 
the faculty of the new organization, the *Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America (Ts). Educated in a traditional fashion 
as well as in modern, rabbinical seminaries, a first-rank rab- 
binic scholar with a gift for popularization, an orator equally 
at home in Jewish sources and in the classics of English rheto- 
ric, Schechter personally exemplified the envisioned cultural 
type. Under his leadership, J Ts was to fulfill its mission among 
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American Jewry by producing religiously observant and in- 
tellectually open-minded rabbis. 

For his part, Schechter held to the dream of Morais, to 
unify the non-Reform elements of the American Jewish com- 
munity. In 1913, Schechter created the *United Synagogue 
of America, hoping that it would encompass congregations 
across the traditionalist and moderate ideological spectrum. 
But he was no more successful in this regard than Morais, be- 
cause American Jewish Orthodoxy was gaining self-definition 
at that same time, promoting its own Rabbi Isaac Elchanan 
Theological Seminary (see *Yeshiva University). 

Schechter did succeed, nonetheless, in making jTs the 
“fountainhead” of what would become a full-fledged denomi- 
nation, Conservative Judaism. He engaged a faculty of leading 
scholars, including Louis *Ginzberg, Alexander *Marx, Israel 
*Friedlaender, and Israel *Davidson and oversaw the creation 
of the preeminent Judaica library in America. He transformed 
JTS into a graduate-level program. “Schechter’s Seminary,’ as it 
was widely known, graduated an increasing number of Jewish 
communal leaders, at first rabbis, then also teachers, after the 
1909 organization of its Teachers’ Institute under the leader- 
ship of Mordecai Kaplan. 


THE ADLER YEARS. After Schechter’s death in 1915, his suc- 
cessor at JTS, Cyrus Adler, systematized the school’s admin- 
istrative procedures and presided over the construction of its 
new campus - including the Jewish Museum - which opened 
in 1930. Adler maintained the school’s ideological posture and 
social program, to Americanize traditional Judaism. Adler 
also succeeded Schechter at the United Synagogue, and fo- 
cused its efforts on obtaining congregational placements for 
JTS graduates. The jTs rabbinic alumni, first organized in 1901 
and renamed the *Rabbinical Assembly in 1918, collaborated 
with him in this endeavor. Adler’s tenure was one of building 
the infrastructure of Conservative Judaism, while discourag- 
ing partisan ideological pronouncements that might weaken 
its centrist coalition. 

Nonetheless, the growing movement did have ideologi- 
cal “right” and “left” wings. Adler himself and Louis Ginzberg, 
representing the traditionalist point of view, controlled the di- 
rection and official pronouncements of the movement. Ginz- 
berg founded and chaired the United Synagogue’s Committee 
on the Interpretation of Jewish Law (191-27) which evolved 
into the Committee on Jewish Law of the Rabbinical Assem- 
bly (1927-_) which was led until 1948 by traditionalists such 
as Louis *Epstein, Boaz *Cohen, and Michael *Higger. 

Mordecai Kaplan was the leader of the movement's left 
wing. Kaplan’s “Reconstructionist” definition of Judaism as 
an evolving religious civilization and his call to transform the 
modern synagogue into a comprehensive spiritual, intellec- 
tual, and cultural Jewish center resonated even among Con- 
servative rabbis who took issue with his rejection of super- 
naturalism in formulating Jewish theology. During the 1930s, 
Kaplan's philosophical and liturgical publications spurred con- 
troversy among JTs faculty and in the broader movement, but 
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the jrs administrative response, to assign Kaplan to teaching 
homiletics rather than Talmud, only increased his influence 
among generations of emerging professionals. 


THE FINKELSTEIN YEARS. Conservative Judaism enjoyed its 
greatest period of growth during the two decades following 
World War 11. Across the East, Midwest, and Sunbelt regions 
of the country, returning veterans and their growing fami- 
lies moved to the newly expanding suburbs, creating numer- 
ous houses of worship. Between 1945 and 1964, the United 
Synagogue grew from 190 to 778 member congregations. For 
the children of East European immigrants, the Conserva- 
tive synagogue represented an acceptable balance of tradi- 
tion and change. 

As the movement expanded rapidly and faced the new 
conditions of Jewish life in suburbia, the tension between 
school and denomination also increased. Under the leader- 
ship of Louis *Finkelstein (1940-72), JTs aspired to influence 
American society at large, both Jewish and Gentile, without 
identifying the school’s prime task as the support of its de- 
nomination; rather, it saw the Conservative movement as its 
own support network. Regarding himself as a “bridge-builder,’ 
Finkelstein created ecumenical institutes and expanded into 
radio and television programming, while further developing 
the school as an academic research center. 

Rabbinical Assembly leaders such as Milton *Steinberg 
and Solomon *Goldman, critical of this focus, urged JT's to do 
more to build up the institutions of the movement. The Rab- 
binical Assembly took the lead in publishing a series of prayer 
books for use in Conservative congregations, more traditional 
than the Reconstructionist editions yet enriched with modern 
supplemental readings and, in selected passages, unorthodox 
in wording. The widespread adoption of Morris Silverman's 
Sabbath and Festival Prayer Book contributed to the nation- 
wide scope of Conservative Judaism. 


THE COMMITTEE ON JEWISH LAW AND STANDARDS. The 
Rabbinical Assembly’s Committee on Jewish Law became 
the Committee on Jewish Law and Standards (cJLs) in 1948. 
This reorganization was a revolt against Boaz *Cohen and the 
traditionalists. As a result, the majority ruled in 1950 that it 
is permissible to ride to the synagogue on the Sabbath while 
a minority opinion forbade this practice. In the early 1950s, 
the cJLs was going to take unilateral action in order to solve 
the problem of *agunot (chained women) whose husbands 
gave them a civil divorce but would not give them a get (re- 
ligious divorce). Since Finkelstein did not want the cys to 
adopt a radical solution, he got Saul *Lieberman - the pre- 
eminent Talmudist at yrs - and the js faculty involved. Lie- 
berman wrote the “Lieberman Ketubah” in 1954 which em- 
powered a new Joint Bet Din of the Rabbinical Assembly and 
yrs — and by implication the secular courts - to force recal- 
citrant husbands to give their wives a get. The “Lieberman 
Ketubah” did not achieve the desired effect, but it did lead 
to greater cooperation between jTs and the Rabbinical As- 
sembly. 
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SOCIAL AND EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. The move- 
ment provided religious and social programming for adult 
women and men at the synagogue level in Sisterhoods and 
Men's Clubs, organized nationally in the Women’s League for 
Conservative Judaism (1918— ) and the Federation of Jewish 
Men's Clubs (1929-_). 

During the post-war years of growth, Conservative Juda- 
ism developed educational and social institutions for youth. 
Kaplan and jrs created the Leadership Training Fellowship 
(LTF) in 1946 in order to prepare young men and women to 
study at yrs. One year later, Midwest Jewish leaders opened an 
educational summer camp, Ramah, and jTs became the camp’s 
sponsor by 1948. The Ramah camp movement expanded, 
with numerous camps in North America, South America, 
Israel, and the Ukraine. It provided Hebrew and Jewish edu- 
cational grounding for tens of thousands of youngsters, who 
became the nucleus of the lay and rabbinic leadership of the 
movement in the late 20" century. In 1951, the United Syna- 
gogue created United Synagogue Youth, which brought tens 
of thousands of young people closer to Judaism through its 
chapters, kinnusim, camps, Israel and European pilgrimages, 
and usy-on-Wheels. 

In the formal educational setting, departing from a re- 
liance on Sunday schools and afternoon Hebrew schools, 
Conservative educators such as Simon *Greenberg began 
to promote day schools. In 1951, Robert *Gordis opened a 
day school at his synagogue, Beth El of Rockaway Park, New 
York, and in 1965, a network of such schools formed the 
Solomon Schechter Day School Association. Day schools and 
supplemental schools currently coexist, with increasing num- 
bers of Conservative families opting to give their children 
the more intensive schooling, especially in the primary 
grades. 


UNIVERSITY OF JUDAISM. The national scope of Conserva- 
tive Judaism after World War 11 contributed to the decentral- 
ization of denominational authority. In 1947, as America’s West 
Coast was developing into a center of Jewish life, Mordecai 
Kaplan and Simon *Greenberg of yrs opened the *Univer- 
sity of Judaism in Los Angeles, California. Under the leader- 
ship of David *Lieber, and later of Robert *Wexler, the school 
charted a course distinct from jTs, focused on Jewish liberal 
arts learning rather than professional training and on a very 
large adult education program. In 1996, the University of Ju- 
daism asserted its independence from JTs, by opening up its 
own Ziegler School of Rabbinic Studies. 


THE SIXTIES. Conservative Judaism entered a more chal- 
lenging era after 1965. The end of the postwar “baby boom” 
and the decay of urban and inner suburban neighborhoods 
hurt synagogue membership, and the number of United Syn- 
agogue member congregations dropped from its peak of 832 
in 1971. Assimilation, including intermarriage, became more 
prevalent, and the social upheavals of the 1960s exacerbated 
the decline of the movement's appeal to young adults. Follow- 
ers of Kaplan’s Reconstructionist Judaism left the Conserva- 
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tive movement and opened their own rabbinical school in 
Philadelphia in 1968. 

As aconsequence of assimilation, the movement experi- 
enced a wide disparity between the high level of commitment 
to religious practice on the part of its rabbinic leadership and 
the lower degree observed by the majority of its laity. More- 
over, the movement's minority of highly observant laity began 
to migrate to a revitalized American Jewish Orthodoxy. The 
resurgence of Orthodoxy, increasingly evident by 1970, both 
impressed and dismayed Conservative observers. Denomina- 
tional leaders debated their response to the new conditions, 
traditionalists urging a reemphasis of commitment to hala- 
khah, and liberals calling for outreach to the disaffected by 
means of bolder departures from tradition. 


THE WOMEN’S ISSUE. The main subject of this debate in the 
1970s-1980s was the role of women within the Conservative 
synagogue, an issue raised by the growth of feminism as an 
American social concern. In 1972, a small group of feminists 
named “Ezrat Nashim” came to the Rabbinical Assembly 
convention, demanding a greater role for women in the syn- 
agogue. In 1974, the cyLs voted in a near-tie to count women 
in the minyan (prayer quorum). From 1977 to 1983 the Rab- 
binical Assembly and the yrs faculty debated the ordination 
of women by jTs under its new Chancellor, Gerson *Cohen. 
After an initial defeat in 1979, women were admitted in 1983 
after the death of Saul Lieberman and the defection of lead- 
ing Talmud professors such as David *Weiss Halivni, Ch.Z. 
*Dimitrovsky, and Jose Faur. As a result, some Conservative 
rabbis set up the Union for Traditional Conservative Judaism 
in 1979 which later split from the movement as the *Union for 
Traditional Judaism (uTJ). It now has its own rabbinical asso- 
ciation, law committee, and rabbinical school. 

Amy *Eilberg was ordained by js as the first Conserva- 
tive woman rabbi in 1985. Cohen’s successor, Ismar *Schorsch, 
completed this process by admitting women to the Cantorial 
School in 1987. By 2004, 120 of the more than 1,500 mem- 
bers of the Rabbinical Assembly were women. A 2004 survey 
showed that women rabbis served in many rabbinic capaci- 
ties, but had not yet achieved equality as congregational rab- 
bis or in terms of compensation. 

In recent years, the cys has debated the topic of women 
as witnesses. In any case, the attitude to women in Jewish law 
signaled a sea-change in the Conservative movement. It re- 
flected the emergence of American-born, Conservative-move- 
ment educated faculty members as well as a greater degree of 
engagement between jTs and the denomination. 


IDEOLOGY. ‘The debate over gender roles within Conservative 
Judaism spurred both a self-definition and a reaffirmation of 
boundaries that the denomination had for so long avoided. 
In 1988, the various agencies of the movement jointly issued 
Emet ve-Emunah: Statement of Principles of Conservative Juda- 
ism. However, since it was written by a committee of 25 peo- 
ple from various aims and wings of the movement, many felt 
that it attempted to be all things to all people. Beginning in 
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the 1970s, Conservative rabbis such as Seymour Siegel, Elliot 
Dorff, Joel *Roth, and David *Golinkin published a series of 
books and articles in which they explained and crystallized the 
Conservative approach or approaches to Jewish law. In 1995, 
Ismar Schorsch published “The Sacred Cluster” in which he 
enumerated seven core values of Conservative Judaism: God, 
Torah, Talmud Torah, Halakhah, the Land and State of Israel, 
Klal Yisrael (the collective Jewish People), and Hebrew. Inter- 
estingly enough, many of those same values were stressed by 
Louis Finkelstein in an address to the Rabbinical Assembly 
in 1927. Thus, despite many changes, the Conservative move- 
ment has maintained many of the same core values through- 
out its history. 


COMMITTEES ON JEWISH LAW. Beginning in 1917, the Com- 
mittee on the Interpretation of Jewish Law - which became 
the Committee on Jewish Law, which became the cjLs — be- 
came a meeting ground and a debating ground for the move- 
ment. The committee grew from five members to 15 members 
to 25 members and, as time went on, an attempt was made to 
appoint rabbis from the right, left, and center, and from the 
Rabbinical Assembly, )Ts, and the United Synagogue. For 
many years, the cjLs issued majority and minority opinions. 
In more recent years, a teshuvah or responsum only became a 
valid opinion if it was supported by six members of the cj.s. 
Beginning in 1948, the cyLs and the ra developed the option 
of issuing Standards of Rabbinic Practice which are binding 
upon all members of the ra if approved by a two-thirds vote 
at the annual convention. To date, four standards have been 
adopted. A Conservative rabbi may not: participate in an in- 
termarriage in any way; perform a wedding if the woman was 
divorced without a get; perform a conversion without circum- 
cision and immersion; accept patrilineal descent. 


PUBLICATION OF RESPONSA. From 1917 to 1975, halakhic au- 
thorities such as Louis Ginzberg, Boaz *Cohen, Michael Hig- 
ger, and Isaac *Klein wrote hundreds of responsa both within 
the framework of the law committees and individually, but 
most of their responsa were never published. This changed 
drastically beginning in the 1970s as individual rabbis such 
as Isaac Klein, David Novak, and David Golinkin published 
their responsa along with the previously unknown responsa 
of Louis Ginzberg and six volumes of cJLs responsa. 


THE VAAD HALAKHAH. In 1985, the Rabbinical Assembly 
of Israel founded the Vaad Halakhah chaired by Theodore 
*Friedman and later by David Golinkin. It dealt with hal- 
akhic questions from Israel and Europe in Hebrew, follow- 
ing procedures similar to the cys. It has published six vol- 
umes of responsa thus far, dealing with Israeli issues such as 
the Sabbatical year, entering the Temple Mount, and army 
service for women and yeshivah students, along with gen- 
eral halakhic issues such as conversion, medical ethics, and 
women in Judaism. 

The Rabbinical Assembly’s 1986 reaffirmation of the 
matrilineal principle of Jewish identity as a Standard of Rab- 
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binic Practice, and the cjLs’s retention of traditional strictures 
against homosexuality in 1992, served as counterweights to 
the liberalization represented by egalitarianism. In sum, they 
asserted in practice a Conservative denominational identity, 
over and against Reform and Reconstructionism, on the one 
hand, and Orthodoxy, on the other. The movement's attitude 
towards homosexuality has remained under debate to the 
present, but the growing equality of women in Judaism has 
become, in the main, an accepted part of the definition of 
Conservative Judaism. 


LITURGY. Since the 1970s, the Conservative movement has 
published a series of new liturgical publications and a new Hu- 
mash. Creative prayer booklets of the late 1960s—early 1970s 
were followed by Jules Harlow’s Mahzor (1972) and Siddur Sim 
Shalom (1985). Leonard Cahan and Avram Reisner edited the 
new Sim Shalom in two volumes (1998-2002), followed by 
Reuven Hammer's Or Hadash commentary in 2003. The 
Masorti Movement in Israel published Siddur Vaani Tefilati 
in 1998, while the Schechter Institute and the Rabbinical As- 
sembly published Megillot Hashoah (The Shoah Scroll), a 
new liturgy for Yom Hashoah (2003). These publications re- 
flect a growing sensitivity to spirituality, participatory prayer, 
gender awareness, and the level of knowledge of the average 
congregant. 

Humash Etz Hayyim was published by the Conserva- 
tive movement in 2001 in order to replace the outdated Hertz 
Humash of 1936. Edited by some of the leading rabbis and 
scholars of the Conservative movement, it aims to convey a 
synopsis of modern, critical scholarship along with the best 
of traditional midrash. 


THE COHEN AND SCHORSCH YEARS. The Cohen years at JTs 
(1972-86) were marked by the transition from European-born 
to American-born faculty. This transition was epitomized by 
the struggle over the ordination of women described above. 
Cohen also built and dedicated the new library in 1983. The 
Schorsch era (1986- _) has seen the expansion of Ts to over 
700 students, thanks in large part to the founding of the Wil- 
liam Davidson School of Education in 1996, which trains 
educators for day schools and afternoon schools. Schorsch 
expanded the endowment of JTs while rebuilding and expand- 
ing the campus. He steered a centrist course between the left 
and right wings of the movement. He was an avid supporter 
of expanding the roles of women in Judaism, while opposing 
the ordination of avowed homosexuals and gay commitment 
ceremonies. 


EDUCATIONAL AND INSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 
NORTH AMERICA 1970-2005. Beginning in the 1970s, Con- 
servative Jews began to found Havurot (small fellowship 
groups) as a result of the counterculture and as a reaction to 
large, impersonal synagogue centers. This began with Havu- 
rat Shalom in Boston, but soon led to Havurot within existing 
Conservative synagogues. At the same time, large synagogues 
began to open alternative services for specific groups such as 
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egalitarian services, family services, learners’ minyanim, and 
singles’ services. 

Since many Conservative Jews did not know how to per- 
form basic Jewish rituals, Ron Wolfson of the University of Ju- 
daism developed the Art of Jewish Living Series which teaches 
adults how to make Shabbat, run a seder, celebrate Hannukah, 
and mourn for relatives. 

In 1963, Noah Golinkin developed the Hebrew Liter- 
acy Campaign which taught adults how to read the prayer 
book in 12 weeks. Adopted by the Federation of Jewish Men's 
Clubs in 1978, he wrote Shalom Aleichem (1978) followed by 
Ein Keloheinu (1981) in order to implement to Campaign. In 
1986, Golinkin published While Standing on One Foot, which 
teaches adults how to read Hebrew in one-day Hebrew Read- 
ing Marathons. To date, over 200,000 Conservative and Re- 
form Jews have learned how to read the prayerbook using 
these two methods. 

All of these programs acknowledge that third- and 
fourth-generation American Jews did not receive a thorough 
Jewish education and must be taught basic Judaism using en- 
tirely new, user-friendly methods. 

Since 1990, with the intermarriage rate among American 
Jews hovering at 50%, Conservative Judaism has witnessed an 
erosion at its periphery, resulting in lower numbers overall. In 
2000, there were slightly over one million self-identified Con- 
servative Jews, representing only 26% of American Jewry. The 
percentage of Conservative Jewish families affiliating with a 
synagogue also dropped to 33%. Mirroring similar develop- 
ments in other sectors of American Judaism, the movement 
has simultaneously enjoyed an intensification at its core, with 
members of Conservative synagogues reflecting a more sub- 
stantive Jewish education and demonstrating a more positive 
degree of identification with their denominational choice than 
in the previous generation. Whether assimilatory or revival 
trends will predominate is the critical question facing Ameri- 
can Conservative Judaism in the 21° century. 

While Conservative Judaism is most extensive in North 
America, in recent decades, it has expanded worldwide: in 
Israel, Latin America, and to a smaller degree in Europe and 
elsewhere. 


The Masorti Movement in Israel 

Unlike Reform and Orthodoxy, each of which has had non- 
Zionist and anti-Zionist wings, Conservative Judaism has been 
warm to the Zionist enterprise throughout the 20 century. 
The intensification of Zionist consciousness after the Six-Day 
War of 1967 spurred the growth of a wider presence of Con- 
servative Judaism in Israel. While Solomon Schechter himself 
had been warm to Zionism, his successors, prior to Gerson 
Cohen, had not attempted to commit jTs to the renewal of 
Jewish life in Erez Israel beyond the opening of an Academic 
Center in Jerusalem in 1963. A handful of Conservative rab- 
bis had made aliyah and founded congregations in the early 
1960s, but more Conservative rabbis and educators arrived 
after 1967. In 1979, they created a denominational umbrella 
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organization, the Masorti (“Traditional”) Movement, which 
has been led over the years by rabbis Moshe Tutnauer, Mi- 
chael Graetz, Philip Spectre, and Ehud Bandel. This move- 
ment led the Conservative movement as a whole to become 
part of the World Zionist Organization as Mercaz Olami 
in 1987. Masorti has supported existing congregations and 
founded new ones, launched a youth movement, Noam (Noar 
Masorti) and the Ramah Noam Summer Camp. By 2005, the 
movement had grown to approximately 50 kehillot (congre- 
gations) and havurot. 

Masorti Judaism continues to face political obstacles 
to recognition. Israeli government coalitions typically in- 
clude Orthodox political parties, and under Israeli law, Or- 
thodoxy enjoys a monopoly as the established form of Juda- 
ism. Masorti rabbis are generally not recognized by the state 
to perform Jewish marriages and divorces. The government 
has refused to register as Jews children converted by Masorti 
rabbis, and on four occasions, 1970 through 1997, the Knes- 
set has entertained campaigns to change Israel's *Law of Re- 
turn so as to discredit conversions conducted by Conservative 
and other non-Orthodox rabbis. In the wake of the last of 
these, the government empowered the Neeman Commission 
to explore methods of involving both Orthodox and non-Or- 
thodox (Masorti and Reform) rabbis in conversions. Though 
the Israeli Chief Rabbinate rejected the commission's recom- 
mendations, the Knesset approved them and the Institute 
of Jewish Studies was established by the Israeli government 
and the Jewish Agency. It is run by Orthodox, Conserva- 
tive, and Reform Jews, but the graduates are converted by 
an Orthodox Bet Din. Even so, the Masorti Movement con- 
tinues to marry and convert people and to demand that these 
marriages and conversions be recognized by the State of 
Israel. 

Masorti leaders seek to engage Israeli society beyond 
the movement's network of congregations. The Rabbinical 
Assembly of Israel’s Vaad Halakhah (Law Committee) deals 
with halakhic questions as described above. The movement 
operates special programs for olim (immigrants), especially 
those from Latin America. The Masorti Movement has also 
achieved symbolic recognition by being granted the use of the 
Robinson's Arch section of the Western Wall of the Temple 
Mount for worship services. 


THE SCHECHTER INSTITUTE OF JEWISH STUDIES. The 
Seminary of Judaic Studies, later renamed the Schechter In- 
stitute of Jewish Studies, was founded in 1984 by jTs and 
the Masorti Movement for the purpose of training Masorti 
rabbis. Led over the years by Reuven Hammer, Lee Levine, 
Benjamin Siegel, Alice Shalvi, and David Golinkin, it slowly 
became the largest Conservative organization in Israel. It cur- 
rently includes the Schechter Rabbinical Seminary for Israelis, 
which also hosts the one-year rabbinical school programs of 
jTs, the University of Judaism, and the Seminaro Rabbinico; 
the Schechter Institute of Jewish Studies, which is a gradu- 
ate school for over 450 Israeli educators; the TALI Education 
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Fund, which provides enriched Jewish Studies to over 22,000 
Israeli children at over 120 TALI public schools and kinder- 
gartens; and Midreshet Yerushalayim, which provides Jewish 
education to thousands of new immigrants from the rsu and 
to Jews throughout the Ukraine and Hungary. 


In Latin America 

Conservative Judaism has established a major presence in 
Latin America. The pioneer rabbi in that region was Marshall 
*Meyer, a JTS graduate, who founded the Seminario Rabbinico 
Latinoamericano in 1962. Meyer later returned to New York, 
but the movement grew; 44 Conservative rabbis were serv- 
ing in Latin America by 1999. In many Latin American coun- 
tries, Conservative Judaism is the dominant stream. Seminario 
graduates have contributed to the development of the region's 
synagogue life, sponsoring the translation of the liturgy into 
Spanish and Portuguese, and fostering a modern spirit in wor- 
ship, preaching, and life-cycle celebrations. Seminario alumni 
also serve in schools, summer camps, Hebrew sports clubs, 
and cultural centers, adding a religious component to insti- 
tutions that had earlier been Jewish in a purely ethnic sense. 
Through the influence of the Seminario, Conservative Judaism 
has helped guide Latin American Jewry from an era of immi- 
grant-created Jewish institutions to one in which native-born 
Jews express their distinctive religious identity. 


In England 

As in Latin America, a single rabbinic pioneer, Louis *Jacobs, 
was instrumental in founding Conservative Judaism in Eng- 
land. Denied appointment to a London synagogue by the Eng- 
lish chief rabbi in 1963 on account of his unorthodox theo- 
logical writings, Jacobs and his followers left the (Orthodox, 
English) *United Synagogue and opened the New London 
Synagogue. Members of that synagogue founded two kindred 
congregations closer to their northwest London homes, and 
in 1985, the three communities entered a formal partnership, 
the Assembly of Masorti Synagogues. Masorti in the United 
Kingdom describes its approach as “tolerant, non-fundamen- 
talist, traditional? By 2000, the English Masorti membership 
had grown to 3,000 adults, led by young rabbis such as Jona- 
than Wittenberg and Chaim Weiner. Masorti U.K. comprised 
a youth movement, an organization for college students and 
young adults, and 11 congregations, one of which also spon- 
sored a havurah. 


In France 

Conservative/Masorti development in France began later than 
in the United Kingdom, despite the larger size of French Jewry. 
The first Masorti congregation, Adat Shalom in Paris, opened 
in 1988; a second congregation, in Nice, over a decade later. 
They are led by rabbis Rivon Krygier and Yeshaya Delsace. 
French Masorti Judaism faces the challenge of transplanting 
a movement into a new cultural milieu and engaging a largely 
Sephardi population. 


Masorti Olami 
Masorti Olami (The World Council of Synagogues) is the um- 
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brella organization for all Conservative congregations outside 
of Israel and North America. In addition to England, France, 
and South America, there is a long-established community in 
Sweden. Other Conservative/Masorti congregations have re- 
cently opened in a number of other European countries, in- 
cluding Spain, Germany, Australia, and the Czech Republic. 
Rabbinic leadership in European Masorti institutions comes 
from the Schechter Rabbinical Seminary in Jerusalem. World- 
wide, Conservative/Masorti Judaism is achieving a higher de- 
gree of coordination, as it confronts the weakening of Jewish 
identity due to assimilation and, at the start of the 21° century, 
a rise in worldwide *antisemitism. 
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[David Golinkin and Michael Panitz (2"4 ed.)] 


CONSERVATIVE PARTY, GERMAN (Deutsche Konserva- 
tive Partei), party formed in 1848 for defending the economi- 
cal and political interests of the Prussian Junkers. In 1866 the 
Free Conservative Party split off, which led to its reorganiza- 
tion in 1876. The newspaper Kreuzzeitung published the party's 
views for many years. The Conservatives, who stood for the 
old feudal ideal in Prussian society in opposition to the lib- 
eral, democratic, and social political theorists, affirmed their 
belief in the romantic vision of a state based on the virtues of 
monarchy, hierarchy, and, above all, military might. They also 
made “positive Christianity” basic to their platform. At first 
a loosely knit organization which had enormous influence at 
court, the Conservative Party did not adopt an antisemitic 
program until 1892. After Bismarck’s retirement, however, the 
party constituted the opposition and the anti-parliamentarian 
groups within the Conservatives, particularly the Kreuzzeitung 
group with Adolf *Stoecker and Wilhelm von Hammerstein, 
joined hands to eliminate “Jewish influence.” On the eve of 
the 1893 elections, the party called its first public conference at 
Berlin's Tivoli Hall (December 1892) and moved to demagogic 
antisemitism. The first paragraph of the new Tivoli party pro- 
gram stated: “We combat the obtrusive and debilitating Jew- 
ish influence on our popular life... We demand a Christian 
authority for the Christian people and Christian teachers for 
Christian pupils.” Thus, at Tivoli, antisemitism moved up the 
social ladder and became respectable. It also proved to be a 
powerful attractor of votes, as the elections resulted in a joint 
victory for the Conservative and antisemitic parties, the anti- 
semitic candidates winning 262,000 votes (2.9% of the total), 
and 16 seats in the German parliament. During World War 1 
they worked against political and social reform, which led to 
their dissolution at the end of the war after the breakdown of 
the German state in November 1918. 
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[Bjoern Siegel (2"¢ ed.)] 


CONSIGLI(O), AVTALYON (Ottavio) BEN SOLOMON 
(c. 1540-1616), rabbi and financier of Rovigo, northern Italy. 
Consiglio studied under Samuel Judah Katzenellenbogen at 
Padua. To demonstrate his profound respect for his teacher, 
he commissioned an artist to paint his portrait and this was 
hung prominently in his bet ha-midrash. Like his teacher, Con- 
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siglio opposed *pilpul in talmudic studies. Consiglio caused a 
heated controversy by disqualifying a mikveh in the house of 
his brother Jekuthiel, with whom he also had a financial dis- 
pute. The Italian rabbinate was divided on the matter. The rab- 
binate of Venice, headed by Hezekiah Finzi of Ferrara, strongly 
defended the halakhic fitness of the ritual bath in question. 
The matter became a cause célébre, and several collections of 
responsa on the subject were published between 1606 and 1617, 
e.g., Mashbit Nilhamot (Venice, 1606), Mikveh Yisrael (ibid., 
1607), and Palgei Mayyim (ibid., 1608). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Blau, in: Jahresbericht der Landes-Rabbiner- 
schule in Budapest, 28 (1905), 119-20; 29 (1906), 129ff.; S. Bernstein 
(ed.), Divan Leo de Modenas (1932), 242 (epitaph); M. Szulwass, in: 
Sinai, 20 (1947), 198-205; I. Sonne, in: KS, 10 (1933), 360-4; A. Yaari, 
Mehkerei Sefer (1958), 420-9; idem, in: Sinai, 34 (1954), 367-74. 


CONSISTORY (Consistoire), official organization of the 
Jewish congregations in France established in 1808. The term 
was borrowed from Protestant usage by the Napoleonic ad- 
ministration to designate the committees of rabbis and lay- 
men responsible for the administration of the Jewish congre- 
gations at the regional and national levels. By extension, the 
word applies to the whole organization subject to the author- 
ity of the “consistory.” 

Origins 

The French Revolution abolished the existing internal struc- 
ture of the Jewish communities. The adherence of a Jew to 
his communal organization then became voluntary, and cre- 
ated problems for the Jewish leadership, mainly concerning 
communal budget. In consequence, the reforms introduced 
by *Napoleon 1 were welcomed by some of the Jewish leaders 
in the hope that they would confer on Judaism a legal status 
similar to that given to the Catholic Church by the Concordat 
of 1801 and to the Protestants by the “organic articles” of 1802. 
The emperor himself was anxious to have an instrument at 
his disposal through which he could effectively supervise the 
Jewish community and at the same time integrate the Jews as 
individuals within French society. The statute establishing a 
Jewish religious organization was drafted at the *Assembly of 
Jewish Notables by the commissioners appointed by Napoleon 
in conjunction with the nine Jewish delegates. It was finally 
ratified by the Assembly on Dec. 9 and 10, 1806, although not 
without some opposition, and promulgated by imperial de- 
cree on March 17, 1808. 

The decree provided that a central consistory was to be 
set up in Paris to head a group of regional consistories, which 
in their turn would control the local communities. A subse- 
quent decree was issued on Dec. 13, 1808, establishing the lo- 
cation and jurisdiction of 13 regional consistories, to include 
also the Rhineland and northern Italy, then part of the French 
Empire. For every department with a Jewish population of at 
least 2,000 a consistory was established. Departments having 
less than this number might be combined with others. In the 
case of Paris the consistory controlled 16 departments. The 
central consistory comprised three grands-rabbins and two 
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The Consistories of France according to the Napoleonic decree of 1808 (com- 
position according to departments, darker shadings indicate greater density 
of Jewish population). 


1. PARIS: (Allier, Cote d’Or, Finistére, Ille-et-Vilaine, Loiret, Loiret-Cher, 
Loire-Inférieure, Marne, Nord, Pas-de-Calais, Seine, Seine Inférieure, 
Seine-et-Marne, Seine-et-Oise, Somme, Yonne). 

STRASBOURG: (Bas-Rhin). 

WINTZENHEIM: (Léman, Haut-Rhin, Haute-Saone). 

MAINZ: (Mont-Tonnerre). 

METZ: (Moselle Ardennes). 

NANCY: (Doubs, Haute-Marne, Meurthe, Meuse, Vosges). 

TREVES: (Foréts, Sambe-et-Meuse, Sarre). 

COBLENZ: (Rhin-et-Moselle). 

KREFELD: (Dyle, Escaut, Jemmapes, Lys, Meuse-Inférieure, Deux- 
Néthes, Ourthe, Roér). 

. BORDEAUX: (Aude, Charente, Charente- Inférieure, Dordogne, Haute- 
Garonne, Gironde, Landes, Puy-de-Déme, Basses-Pyrénées, Haute-Vi- 
enne). 

11. MARSEILLES: (Alpes-Maritimes, Gard, Hérault, Isére, Rhona, Bouches- 

du-Rhéne, Var, Vaucluse). 

12, TURIN: (P6, Stura). 

13. CASAL: (Génes, Doire, Marengo, Montenotte, Sésia). 
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laymen, appointed by co-option, and the regional consistories 
one grand rabbin and three laymen. They were elected by 25 
“notables” of the area who were designated by the members 
and confirmed in office by the local prefects. All nominations 
were subject to the approval of the government. Each head of 
a Jewish family was obliged to pay dues to the consistories. 
The budget was intended to cover the expenses of the Jewish 
religion in the narrow sense, i.e., the salaries of the rabbis and 
the maintenance of synagogues and their appurtenances. Wel- 
fare and educational activities were not included in the regu- 
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lar budget. The function of the consistories, according to the 
decree of 1808, was “to ensure that no assembly for prayers 
should be formed without express authorization, to encourage 
the Jews in the exercise of useful professions and refer to the 
authorities those who do not have an acknowledged means of 
livelihood, and to inform the authorities each year of the num- 
ber of Jewish conscripts in the area.” All those who wished to 
remain Jews had to register with the consistory. The duty of 
the rabbis was “to teach religions and the doctrines included 
in the decisions of the Great *Sanhedrin, to call for ... obedi- 
ence to the laws, especially ... those related to the defense of 
the fatherland ... and in particular, every year, at the time of 
conscription, to induce the Jews to consider their military ser- 
vice as a sacred duty” in the performance of which they were 
exempted from any religious observances with which it could 
not be reconciled. The Jewish leaders generally accepted these 
regulations, which restored authority to the Jewish commu- 
nities and also - an innovation in Western and Central Eu- 
rope - gave them a centralized organization on the national 
scale. The consistories appointed a “commissioner” for each 
congregation whose absolute and often petty-minded author- 
ity replaced the traditional authority of the parnasim and who 
often clashed with the rabbis. Later, however, the system was 
dropped and thus the old communal organization contin- 
ued to exist. 

The decree of December 1808 established regional con- 
sistories in Paris, Strasbourg, Wintzenheim, Metz, Nancy, 
Bordeaux, Marseilles, Mainz, Treves, Coblenz, Krefeld, Tu- 
rin, and Casal. In 1810 the annexation of central Italy brought 
the temporary addition of three new consistories, and in 1812 
the annexation of Holland and a further portion of Germany 
added seven additional consistories. After the fall of Napoleon 
the communities of Belgium, Luxembourg, and Westphalia re- 
tained the consistorial system. New consistories were created 
in Saint-Esprit (Bayonne) in 1846 and in Lyons in 1857. The 
central consistory of Algiers and the regional consistories of 
Oran and Constantine were founded in 1845. They were linked 
to the metropolitan organization as three consistories of equal 
status in 1867. In 1872, after the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine 
to Germany and the consequent influx of Alsatian refugees, 
new consistories were founded in Lille and Vesoul. 

Serious financial difficulties had endangered the existence 
of the consistories from the outset. As many of the members 
failed to pay their dues, in 1816 it was agreed that the state trea- 
sury would assume their collection in return for a percentage 
of the income. In 1831 King Louis-Philippe agreed to include 
the expenses of the Jewish religion, in particular the salaries 
of the rabbis and religious officials, in the national budget. An 
order of 1844 introduced important organizational changes. 
The central consistory was to be composed of a grand rabbin 
(the chief rabbi of France) and a representative of each of the 
regional consistories, while the regional consistories were to 
consist of a grand rabbin and five laymen. The right of veto in 
religious matters was granted to the rabbis. The system of elec- 
tion to the consistories was also drastically revised. Although 
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the principle of “notability” of the electors was retained, the 
number of “notables” was augmented in accordance with the 
new principles of suffrage introduced in the French electoral 
system. The electoral college was first enlarged in 1844. In 1848, 
following considerable agitation, especially by the Orthodox 
members for the institution of general suffrage in consistorial 
elections, every male Jew aged over 25 was declared “notable” 
with the right to vote. During the Second Empire the central 
consistory again succeeded in limiting the popular vote, es- 
pecially in the election of rabbis. In 1871 a government decree 
once more ordered democratic elections, only to be rescinded 
the following year as regards the election of rabbis. The provi- 
sion of rabbinical training became one of the chief tasks of the 
central consistory. The rabbinical seminary of Metz, founded 
in 1829, was originally simply a modernized yeshivah. Later, 
however, the introduction of some reforms in synagogue rit- 
ual (1856), as well as the transfer of the rabbinical seminary 
to Paris, marked a more radical transformation. 

In France the consistory remained the official French 
Jewish representative organization until the separation of 
church and state in 1905. Afterward, it was voluntarily re- 
tained, a new name, the Union des Associations Culturelles 
de France et d’Algérie, was given, to which the term “Consis- 
tory” is still applied. The three departments of Alsace-Lor- 
raine, which retained their French institutions at the time of 
the German annexation in 1871 and did not renounce them 
either in 1918 or in 1944-45, still have a consistory despite the 
law of separation. Following the trend set by Napoleon and 
embodied in the motto of the Central Consistory “Religion 
and the Fatherland,’ a number of consistorial leaders endeav- 
ored to promote Jewish assimilation and preserve only the 
religious differences, which also became blurred with time. 
Others, notably in Alsace-Lorraine, used the consistorial or- 
ganization as a force for maintaining cohesion and tradition 
within Jewish society. 

Prior to World War 1 there was an influx of a large num- 
ber of Jewish immigrants from Eastern Europe who formed 
their separate organizations. In 1935, 63 French and nine Al- 
gerian communities formally belonged to the Consistoire 
Central, the majority of Jews displaying little interest in com- 
munal affairs. After the German occupation of Paris in 1940 
the central consistory was active in the free zone of France, 
continuously protesting against the anti-Jewish restrictions. 
However, its financial resources were soon depleted, since it 
could no longer rely upon the support of the wealthier Jews. 
Despite these odds, the central consistory aided various un- 
derground bodies of both native- and foreign-born Jews. By 
1965 practically the entire Algerian Jewish community had 
settled in France, yet the central consistory still retained the 
former name which included both France and Algeria, their 
task restricted to the custody of remaining Jewish property. In 
June 1968, during the student uprising, some 60 Jewish youths 
seized the offices of the Paris consistory in protest against the 
alleged domination of French Jewry by “archaic and anti-dem- 
ocratic institutions” and calling for “a new community based 
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on effective participation.” The Consistoire Central continued 
to represent mainly Orthodox congregations in the 21° cen- 
tury, comprising less than 15% of France’s Jews. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P.C. Albert, The Modernization of French 
Jewry: Consistory and Community in the Nineteenth Century, (1977); 
A.E. Halphen, Recueils des lois... concernant les Israélites (1851); I. 
Uhry, Recueil des lois... depuis 1850 (1887); R. Anchel, Napoléon et les 
juifs (1928); idem, Notes sur les frais du culte juif en France de 1815 a 
1831 (1928); M. Catane, in: Gesher, 9 nos. 3-4 (1963), 160-9; G. Worm- 
ser, Frangais israélites (1963), 17-46; L. Berman, Histoire des Juifs de 
France (1937); A. Manuel, in: REJ, 82 (1926), 521-32. 


[Moshe Catane / Isaac Levitats] 


CONSOLO, FEDERICO (1841-1906), violinist and com- 
poser. Born in Ancona, Italy, Consolo studied violin with 
Vieuxtemps and composition with Fétis and Liszt, but was 
forced to give up his career as a violin virtuoso in 1884 after 
a nerve injury. He then devoted himself to composition and 
musical research. His most important publication was his Sefer 
Shirei Yisrael - Libro dei Canti d’Israele (1892), an anthology of 
synagogue chants documenting the musical tradition of the 
Sephardi Jews of Italy. On the title page he called himself not 
only by his Italian name but also “Yehiel Nahmany Sefardi”” 


CONSTANCE (Ger. Konstanz), city in Germany. The first 
mention of Jews is in a royal tax list of 12.41; the tax paid in- 
dicates that they had settled there some decades earlier. A re- 
sponsum on divorce, written in Constance and published in 
R. *Meir b. Baruch of Rothenburg’s responsa, has been erro- 
neously ascribed to him. King Henry v11 pawned the Jewish 
taxes to a nobleman in 1311, and Louis the Bavarian followed 
suit in 1330. King Wenceslaus (after 1393), Rupert (1401-02), 
and Sigismund (1413) transferred half the Jewish taxes to the 
city. In 1414 Sigismund assigned two Constance Jews to collect 
alevy for the Hussite War from Upper Swabian Jewry. Records 
of 1328, 1375, and 1425-29 show that Jews owned orchards, 
gardens, and vineyards in Constance. Moneylending by Jews 
to clerics, villagers, townspeople, and nobles is mentioned in 
1293, 1300, 1346-48, and 1420-39; to the city in the 1370s; and 
a minor sum to the king in 1306. The city’s usury law of 1383 
referred to small scale moneylending by Jews. The records of 
the municipal court (1423-28) show that there were also Jew- 
ish traders, tailors, and metalworkers living in Constance. 
Twenty-seven Jews accused of *Host desecration were mur- 
dered in 1326. During the *Black Death (1349) 350 Jews were 
burned to death. Following a *blood libel in *Ravensburg, the 
Jews were imprisoned in 1429 and after a second one in the 
area in 1443; they were released each time after ransom was 
paid. From around 1375 until 1460 the Jews enjoyed burghers’ 
rights. By 1424 there was a synagogue in the Ramungshof. The 
Jews lived in several streets. During the Council of Constance, 
in 1417, a delegation of German Jewry met Pope *Martin v 
who, in 1418, granted favorable privileges, confirmed by King 
Sigismund. A first expulsion order, in 1432, was not generally 
enforced, but it became final in 1533. Afterward Jews could 
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only enter the town temporarily, though they continued to 
live in neighboring villages. In 1847 a group of Jews settled 
in Constance. After the *Baden emancipation law of 1862 a 
community was founded in 1863-66. The synagogue, conse- 
crated in 1883, was burned down in November 1938. In 1910 
the community numbered 574 persons (2.7% of the total) but 
declined to 537 in 1925 and 443 in 1933. In October 1940 the 
110 Jews still remaining in Constance were deported to the in- 
ternment camp in *Gurs (Southern France), and from there 
the majority were transported to *Auschwitz in 1942. Some 160 
Jews liberated from displaced persons’ camps lived in Con- 
stance between 1945 and 1948, most of whom subsequently 
emigrated. By 1968 fewer than 30 Jews lived in Constance; 
they were affiliated to the Jewish community of *Freiburg im 
Breisgau. An independent Jewish community was founded in 
Constance in 1988. It had 102 members in 1989, and as a result 
of the emigration of Jews from the former Soviet Union, their 
number increased to 502 in 2003. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Germ Jud, 2 (1968), 445-50; L. Loewenstein, 
Geschichte der Juden am Bodensee (1879); H. Chone, in: zGJD, 6 (1935), 
3-16, 198-209; 7 (1937), 1-7; H. Maor, Ueber den Wiederaufbau der 
juedischen Gemeinden in Deutschland seit 1945 (1961), 59; R. Over- 
dick, Die rechtliche und wirtschaftliche Stellung der Juden in Suedwest- 
deutschland im 15. und 16. Jahrhundert... (1965); F. Handsnurscher 
and G. Taddey, Juedische Gemeinden in Baden... (1968). ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: H. Hoerburger, Judenvertreibungen im Spaetmittelalter 
(1981); E.R. Wiehn (ed.), Novemberpogrom 1938 (1988); E. Bloch, Ge- 
schichte der Juden in Konstanz... (1989); W. Ruegert (ed.), Juedisches 
Leben in Konstanz (1999). 


[Toni Oelsner] 


CONSTANTA (in Greek and Roman antiquity Tomis, un- 
til 1878 Kustendje, Rom. Constanta), Black Sea port in S.E. 
Romania; within the Ottoman Empire until 1878. There was 
a small Jewish settlement in Tomis in the third century c.z. 
The Ashkenazi community of Constanta was founded in 1828. 
After a while a Sephardi community was established. The Jew- 
ish population increased with the development of the town. A 
Jewish cemetery was opened in 1854. In 1878, after northern 
Dobruja passed to Romania, Romanian nationality was au- 
tomatically granted to the Jews in the region, including Con- 
stanta. As former Turkish subjects, they found themselves in 
a more favorable situation than the other Jews of Romania, 
the overwhelming majority of whom were deprived of rights. 
The Romanian authorities, however, attempted to expel in- 
dividual Jews from Constanta. There were 957 Jews living 
in Constanta in 1899 (6.5% of the total population), most of 
whom were occupied in commerce and some in crafts, with 
two schools for boys, an Ashkenazi and a Sephardi one. In 
1930 the Jewish population numbered 1,821 (3.1%) in the city 
and 1,981 in the province. In the fall of 1940, a German mili- 
tary representative was placed in the city and entry of Jews to 
the port was forbidden. After the outbreak of war against the 
US.S.R. (June 22, 1941) all the Jews were arrested and sent to 
the Cobadin camp. Men and women were also sent to forced 
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labor. In November 1941 the Jews returned to Constanta, but 
to a special district. In 1942 there were 1,532 Jews in Constanta. 
In 1947, after the war, there were 2,400 Jews in the city, some 
of them refugees from *Bukovina. Until 1951 Constanta was a 
port of departure Jews emigrating to Israel, with the commu- 
nity consequently diminishing to 586 in 1956. There were 60 
Jewish families in Constanta in 1969, with a synagogue and a 
rabbi. In 2004, 128 Jews lived there. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Carp, Cartea Neagra, 1(1946), index; 
Pe marginea prapastiei, 1 (1942), 194, 231-33, 242; PK Romanyah, 1, 
232-35. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Ofer, Derekh ba-Yam (1988), in- 
dex; S. Sanie, in: SAHIR, I (1996), 1-27; FEDROM-Comunitati evreiesti 
din Romania (Internet, 2004). 


[Theodor Lavi / Lucian-Zeev Herscovici (2™! ed.)] 


CONSTANTINE (ancient Cirta), Algerian town. Constan- 
tine was named after Emperor Constantine in 313. Latin in- 
scriptions give evidence of a Jewish colony there; its sur- 
roundings seem to have been inhabited by Judaized Berbers. 
The Arab conquest brought little change to Constantine. The 
Jews maintained their identity; their “elder” (zaken) led his 
followers to war like an Arab or Berber sheikh. According to 
the 15'*-century rabbis of Algeria, Constantine was one of the 
most important Jewish communities in Muslim countries. 
Local scholars in the 15‘ century included Maimun Najjar, 
author of Kunteres Minhagot; Joseph b. Minir, called Hasid, 
whose tomb is venerated by Jews and Muslims to the pres- 
ent day and whose works, now lost, were quoted by Joseph 
*Caro; Joseph b. David; Isaac Kagig (also Kaci¢ and Cases); 
and Samuel Atrani; in the 16" century, the poet Joseph Zimron 
and Moses Allouche; and in the 18 century, Mas‘ud Zerbib, 
author of Zera‘ Emet (Leghorn, 1715). In the 18 century the 
community built its quarter. In 1818 the Turks from Algiers at- 
tacked Constantine; they pillaged, massacred, and carried off 
17 young Jewish girls whom they brought to their commander. 
The girls were subsequently released. There were then 5,000 
Jews in Constantine. After its capture by the French in 1837, 
many Jews left the city, and two years later the community 
numbered only 3,436. By 1934 the community grew to 12,000. 
In that same year on August 3-5, the Muslim population, pro- 
voked by the propaganda of the French antisemites, assaulted 
them. Twenty-five were killed and dozens wounded. When 
the Jewish resistance was organized, the massacres stopped; 
but French forces had not intervened, despite the appeals of 
Muslim leaders. The Vichy government severely persecuted 
this community in 1940 despite its large number of heroes in 
the two world wars. 


[David Corcos] 


Traditional Jewish education prevailed in Constantine 
for hundreds of years. In 1849 the Consistory of Constantine 
was instituted coordinating Jewish community life. The 1870 
*Crémieux decree that granted French citizenship to Algerian 
Jews further accelerated the incorporation of Jews into the 
French school system, placing the talmud torah under strict 
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supervision. The *Alliance Israélite Universelle, which strove 
to combine French modernity with Jewish tradition, started 
operating educational institutions in Constantine in 1902. The 
influence of French culture led to a gradual decline in the use 
of the local Judeo-Arabic dialect in favor of French. An in- 
tensive effort to preserve traditional Jewish culture and the 
Judeo-Arabic language was conducted by Rabbi Joseph Re- 
nassia (1879-1962), who wrote and translated over a hundred 
volumes in Judeo-Arabic. 


[Ofra Tirosh-Becker (2"4 ed.)] 


During the Algerian FLN (Front de libération nationale) 
terrorist attacks in the late 1950s grenades were often thrown 
into the Jewish quarter. In 1962, when Algeria received its in- 
dependence, there was a massive exodus of the Jewish commu- 
nity, which then numbered 15,000-20,000 - mostly to France 
and Israel. The local talmud torah with its 800 students closed 
down in July of that year. The synagogues were turned into the 
general headquarters of the FLN. By the end of the 1960s only 


a few Jewish families remained in Constantine. 
[Robert Attal] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Chouraqui, Between East and West (1968), 
index; E. Mercier, Histoire de Constantine (1903); M. Eisenbeth, Ju- 
daisme nord-africain ... Constantine (1931); R. Brunschwig, Berbérie 
orientale sous les Hafsides, 1 (1940), 384ff., 406ff., 418-9, 421ff; M. 
Ansky, Juifs d'Algérie (1960), 67-70; A. Hershman, R. Isaac bar Sheshet 
Perfet and His Times (1943); Hirschberg, Afrikah, index; L’Arche, no. 
66 (1962), 11. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Abitbol, From Crémieux to 
Pétain, Antisemitism in Colonial Algeria, 1870-1940 (1993), index (in 
Hebrew); S. Schwarzfuchs, Les Juifs d’Algérie et la France, 1830-1855 
(1981), 243-60, index; S. Ettinger (ed.), Toledot ha- Yehudim be-Artzot 
ha-Islam, Vol. 1 (1981), 121-96, 329-30, Vol. 2 (1986), 301-468, 479-82; 
Y. Charvit, “Ha-Hinnukh ha-Yehudi be-Konstantin (Algeria) be-Idan 
shel Temurot (1837-1939); in: Asufot 14 (2002), 315-57; idem, Elite 
Rabbinique d‘Algérie et Modernisation (1995). 


°CONSTANTINE VII PORPHYROGENITUS, Byzan- 
tine emperor, 913-959. He was known for his learning, as 
evidenced by his great treatises on ceremonial, administra- 
tive, and army organization. According to some scholars, in 
response to a letter of protest addressed to Constantine's wife 
Helena by *Hisdai ibn Shaprut, he stopped the persecutions 
and forced conversions of Jews initiated in the empire by his 
co-emperor, *Romanus 1 Lecapenus. He also ceased attempts 
to force Christianity on the *Khazars. During his reign the 
condition of the Jews generally improved, earning him praises 
in the Hebrew apocalypse, “Vision of *Daniel” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baron, Social2, 3 (1957), 182-3; J. Starr, Jews 
in the Byzantine Empire (1939), 7-8, 153-6; Mann, Texts, 1 (1931), 
10-16; 23-25. 
[Andrew Sharf] 


CONSTANTINER, JAIME (1918-2002), leader of the Jew- 
ish community of Mexico and generous promoter of Jew- 
ish education in Mexico and in Israel. Born in Butrimonys 
(Butrimanz), Lithuania, Constantiner studied in the gymna- 
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sium in Kovno (Kaunas). Owing to economic difficulties in 
1928 his father immigrated to Mexico, where Constantiner 
and his mother joined him in 1934. Ten years after his settle- 
ment in Mexico City he graduated in surgery at the faculty of 
medicine of the Universidad Nacional Aut6noma de México 
(UNAM). After completing his postgraduate studies in the 
United States, he was appointed professor at the UNAM and 
taught there until 1979. 

During the 1940s Constantiner commenced his activities 
in the Jewish community as a physician in the field of welfare 
as well as in education, supporting the Hebrew Tarbut school. 
As the chairman of its patronato, he promoted special enrich- 
ment programs together with the Hebrew University of Jeru- 
salem and the introduction of many new science and Hebrew 
courses in the Tarbut school. 

He supported the activities of many Israeli and Mexi- 
can institutions: Tel Aviv University, the Tel Aviv Museum, 
the Philharmonic Orchestra of UNAM, San Carlos Museum, 
the Technion of Haifa as well as several special projects in the 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem and in the city of Jerusalem. 
He also supported special programs for Jewish studies in 
Mexico. He was awarded numerous prizes by Tel Aviv Uni- 
versity, the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, and the city of 
Jerusalem. 

[Efraim Zadoff (2™ ed.)] 


CONSTANTINI, HUMBERTO (1924-1987), Argentinian 
author, poet, and playwright of Sephardi-Italian heritage. 
From his beginning in the 1950s, his works were deeply in- 
volved with the social and political situation of his country. 
His identification with leftist groups led him to choose exile 
when a military dictatorship seized power in 1976. In Mex- 
ico, where he lived in 1976-83, he wrote his most important 
novels: De dioses, hombrecitos y policias (1979; Gods, the Lit- 
tle Guys and the Police, 1984) and La larga noche de Francisco 
Sanctis (1984;The Long Night of Francisco Sanctis, 1985). Both 
deal with the practical and moral plight of people persecuted 
by state terrorism, in a combination of realistic themes with 
an expressionist, poetic, and even grotesque style. His collec- 
tions of short stories (Un sejior alto, rubio, de bigotes, 1963; Una 
vieja historia de caminantes, 1967; Hablenme de Funes, 1970) 
include some Jewish stories in Sephardi and ancient Jerusalem 
settings. Jewish history and identity also appear in his collec- 
tion of poetry Cuestiones con la vida (1986). His unfinished 
novel Rapsodia de Raquel Liberman deals with the Jewish pros- 
titution trade in Argentina in the 1920s. Costantini’s plays and 
dramatic monologues were published in ;Chau Pericles! Teatro 
completo (1986). His works have been translated into English, 
French, Hebrew, German, and Russian. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.B. Lockhart, Jewish Writers of Latin Amer- 
ica. A Dictionary (1997); A.E. Weinstein and M.E. Nasatsky (eds.), Es- 
critores judeo-argentinos: bibliografia 1900-1987 (1994); FE. Reati, Nom- 
brar lo innombrable: Violencia politica y novela argentina 1975-1985 
(1992). 

[Florinda Goldberg (2"¢ ed.)] 
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CONSTANTINOPLE (Byzantium; Heb. 
ROWIP NPTNOWIP ,NPIVWIP PPvivwiP), former capital of 
the *Byzantine and *Ottoman empires; now *Istanbul, Tur- 
key. Under the Byzantine empire Jews were settled in various 
areas of Constantinople. In the fourth and fifth centuries they 
lived in the Chalkoprateia (copper market), where there was a 
synagogue as early as 318 (converted into a church in 422). 
From the 10th century to about 1060 they lived on the south 
shore of the Golden Horn. In the late 11 century they were 
transferred by the authorities to the suburb of Galata-Pera, 
the affluence of which was noted by *Benjamin of Tudela 
in the mid-12"" century. In 1203 the Jewish quarter burned 
down. 

There were Jewish workers in copper, finishers of woven 
material, dyers, silk weavers, and makers of silk garments. In 
the 11" and 12" centuries Jews were compelled to serve as ex- 
ecutioners. Jewish physicians served various emperors despite 
church opposition to consulting them. Benjamin of Tudela 
also reports on the presence of Jewish tanners in the city and 
the complaints of wealthy Jews about the animosity among 
gentiles caused by the tanners. 

Throughout the Byzantine period the Jews in Constan- 
tinople had close contacts with Christians. In the sixth and 
early seventh centuries Jews were active in the political fac- 
tions of the *circus parties. In 641 Jews took part in a riot, 
during which the church of Hagia Sophia was broken into. 
Under *Leo 111 in 721-22, Jews were forced either to leave the 
city or to accept baptism. But this ruling apparently did not 
bring the community to an end. In about 874 *Shephatiah b. 
Amittai of Oria, Italy, according to a legendary report in the 
Ahima‘az Chronicle, went to Constantinople to plead with 
the emperor *Basil 1 to end the persecutions of Jews in Italy. 
Other prominent Jewish visitors to the city included a *Kha- 
zar in the 10th century, Benjamin of Tudela in the mid-12 
century, and the poet Judah *Alharizi in the 13" century. Jews 
were among those banished from the city because they sup- 
ported the princesses Zoe and Theodora against the emperor 
Michael v in 1042. Many were killed in a riot against Venetian 
and other Western merchants during the reign of Alexius 11 
(1180-83). In 1204 the Latin Crusaders captured Constantino- 
ple and established the capital of the Latin Empire (1204-61) 
in Galata. The conflict of the great Christian powers awoke 
messianic expectations among the Jews of the city during the 
First Crusade. 

In the Byzantine period the Jewish community was ad- 
ministered by a council of elders and by *archipherecites 
(heads of the academies). Benjamin of Tudela reports that five 
wealthy rabbis led the community. There were also religious 
officials, didaskaloi (teachers). The council of elders dealt with 
administrative, fiscal, and cultural-religious matters, and rela- 
tions with Christians. 

A Karaite community existed in Pera from the 11 cen- 
tury on and Constantinople became an important center of 
Karaite learning which attracted members of the sect from 
elsewhere. Celebrated leading Karaite scholars of Constan- 
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tinople included *Tobias b. Moses ha-Avel (11 century) and 
Judah b. Elijah *Hadassi (mid-12" century). 

From 1275 to 1453 the Venetian and Genoese Jews lived 
in Constantinople under the legal jurisdiction of their respec- 
tive governments. From 1280 to 1325 the Venetian Jews lived 
together with the Byzantine Jews, but from 1325 to 1453 they 
lived in the Venetian quarter on the Golden Horn. The Gen- 
oese Jews lived in the Genoese quarter of Galata from 1275 to 
1453. The Jewish quarter of Constantinople existed from about 
1280 to 1453 in Vlanga, on the southern coast of the Golden 
Horn on the Sea of Marmara. During this period (from 1280) 
the Jews were involved in the tanning trade. The quarter was 
burned by the Turks in 1453. The fall of Constantinople ap- 
peared to Jews to herald the Redemption: the Targum for 
Lamentations 4:21 was held to prophesy the downfall of the 
“guilty city”; some predicted that redemption would occur in 
the same year, 1453. 

For later history, see *Istanbul. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Starr, Jews in the Byzantine Empire (1939); 
idem, Romania (1949); idem, in: JPOs, 15 (1935), 280-93; A. Galanté, 
Les Juifs de Constantinople sous Byzance (1940); Baron, Social’, index; 
Baron, Community, index; Baer, Spain, index; A. Sharf, Byzantine 
Jewry (1970), index; D. Jacoby, in: Byzantion, 37 (1967), 167-227; M. 
Adler, Itinerary of Benjamin of Tudela (1907), 7, 10, 11-14. 


[Andrew Sharf] 


CONSTRUCTION. Jewish activity in this industry was re- 
stricted in the Diaspora and was narrowed down to the con- 
struction and repair of synagogues and houses for the com- 
munity. Apparently Jews worked in the building crafts, such 
as carpentry, masonry, and bricklaying, throughout the Mid- 
dle Ages and early modern times. The trade was organized on 
traditional lines, with established terms and conditions such 
as provisions for the meals of the masters. Where moneylend- 
ing became the main Jewish occupation, the number of Jew- 
ish artisans in the building trade declined along with those 
in other crafts. In Christian countries Jews were excluded 
from guild membership, but were still occasionally found in 
building occupations. In countries where Jewish artisans were 
more common, as in Spain, Portugal, and Italy, this represen- 
tation was correspondingly larger. It can thus not be generally 
assumed that all houses, or even synagogues, in the Jewish 
communities were built by Jewish contractors and workers. 
On the other hand the scanty mention of this profession in 
the sources is no conclusive evidence of its complete decline. 
Such mention is of great geographical variety. An account of 
building operations carried out in 1040 at the synagogue of the 
Erez Israel community in Fostat (Old Cairo), Egypt, describes 
a Jewish master mason with his helpers, a carpenter and his 
“boy, and their working conditions. Jewish masons, layers of 
floor tiles, workers in clay, stucco workers, and their “boys,” 
as well as their working terms, in Egypt are mentioned in 
Jewish sources. In Hebron, it is recorded that the whole com- 
munity took part in pulling down a synagogue and erecting a 
new one. In the summer of 1045 seven masons in succession 
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worked on a building. The 13"*-century Sefer Hasidim casti- 
gates a Jewish householder, whose house was built by Jewish 
and Christian workmen, for not releasing his Jewish employ- 
ees on Sabbath eve (Wistinetzky ed., no. 1499, p. 361). A con- 
temporary Czech chronicle mentions a Jew, Podivi, who built 
the town of Podivin. In 1451 a Jew who won acclaim for build- 
ing the royal palace in Palermo was made a master of the local 
Jewish carpenters’ guild. 

However, it was in Eastern Europe, from the 19" century 
on, that significant numbers of Jews first engaged in building. 
Visitors to backward Romania in the mid-19"* century noted 
that the building trades, carpentry, masonry, plumbing, etc., 
were all exclusively represented by Jews, who built synagogues 
as well. Whereas no Jews engaged in the building profession 
in Poland before the 18" century, there were, in Congress Po- 
land, excluding Warsaw, in 1856, 1,973 Jewish masons, 2,591 
glaziers, 1,259 plumbers, and 1,289 locksmiths. In the east- 
ern regions Jews were even more numerous in these trades, 
particularly for work on high buildings, steeples, and roofs, 
where Christian workmen were reluctant to go. Synagogues, 
which from the 18" century had often been embellished and 
decorated by wandering Jewish artisans, were now also built 
by them. With the rise of the *Court Jews, and the increasing 
numbers of Jewish army purveyors and bankers, numerous 
large-scale construction projects — palaces, fortresses, roads, 
and railroads — were organized and financed by Jews. In Po- 
land in 1931, 23,745 Jews were engaged in the building and 
construction industry, about 10% of the total number, which 
approximated the proportion of Jews in the general popu- 
lation. Of these, 4,585 were glaziers (80% of the total in this 
occupation) and 8,034 house painters and decorators (30%); 
17.7.% of independent employers in these trades were Jews, 
representing a much lower proportion than in others, such 
as clothing, textiles, and foodstuffs. Within the Russian *Pale 
of Settlement the proportion of Jews in the industry was even 
higher: 28.5% in Vitebsk government (province) in 1897, and 
30.4% in Mogilev government (province), although these were 
employed mainly on repairs and building maintenance. This 
trend was manifested in countries to which these Jews immi- 
grated. Thus, in Germany, the proportion was high, the ma- 
jority being glaziers, painters, and decorators in small fam- 
ily firms. The Haberland family (Solomon Georg (1861-1933) 
and Kurt), a prominent exception, built parts of Berlin before 
World War I, and rebuilt cities in East Prussia after the war. 
Julius Berger founded the internationally known firm bearing 
his name which constructed tunnels and bridges. 

The Jewish mass emigration from Eastern Europe coin- 
cided with the New York building boom around the begin- 
ning of the 20" century, and large numbers of Jews entered 
the trade. Harry *Fischel encouraged Jews to enter the build- 
ing trades by enabling the keeping of the Sabbath and offer- 
ing half-pay for those who did not work on that day. Many left 
the trade again, however, either because of a chance to bet- 
ter themselves or because of discrimination. The unions, in 
particular, in effect barred Jews from the better-paid types of 
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construction work and forced them to become house paint- 
ers, plumbers, or decorators, and to concentrate on repairs 
and remodeling. In 1890 there were nearly 900 Jewish house 
painters and carpenters on the Lower East Side, and associa- 
tions of Jewish immigrants in these trades were to be found 
in many U.S. cities. As a result of the general upward mobil- 
ity of the American Jewish population, however, few young 
Jews entered these occupations by mid-20" century. Simi- 
larly, in the East End of London, many Jews from Eastern 
Europe took up these trades around the beginning of the 
20 century. Although many Jews in Britain were prominent 
in the development of housing schemes after World War 11, 
they were mainly occupied in acquiring sites and developing 
new housing estates and modern blocks of offices. The actual 
construction was carried out by non-Jewish firms, but there 
was one large construction company, one of the foremost of 
its kind, “Bovis” founded by Sir Samuel *Joseph. Their mana- 
gerial and financial abilities and experience also led Jews in 
the 20 century to enter the mass-construction industry in 
America through real estate brokerage, and Jews were espe- 
cially prominent in the New York, Chicago, and Miami build- 
ing booms of the 1920s. In New York City, the major part of 
the Bronx and the Borough Park and Bensonhurst neighbor- 
hoods of Brooklyn were built by Jewish contractors. Louis 
J. *Horowitz became president and general manager of the 
Thompson-Starrett Construction Company, builder of many 
skyscrapers in New York and other cities. Real-estate inves- 
tors and developers who played a prominent role in reshap- 
ing the face of 20'-century America’s cities and their envi- 
rons include William *Zeckendorf, Benjamin *Swig, Percy 
and Harold *Uris, William *Levitt, and Samuel *Lefrak. The 
latter two in particular, the first in the suburbs and the latter 
in the central city, pioneered new approaches to mass-scale, 
low-cost housing that have permanently altered the Ameri- 
can urban landscape. Builders of office space in major cities 
were involved in significant projects that also shaped the city 
skylines. And other major builders made their marks in other 
parts of the country, including Eli Brod on the West Coast, 
who built vast housing projects. 

In the 196 and 20' centuries Jews developed real estate 
on an increasing scale. The large number of Jews who took 
up engineering and architecture had a place in the planning 
and supervision of construction projects (see *architecture, 
*engineering, etc.). In Erez Israel building became an impor- 
tant Jewish enterprise. The building concern *Solel Boneh 
developed into a big construction and industrial combine. It 
and *Rassco built agricultural villages and housing estates de- 
signed for middle class settlement. Both these firms as well as 
a number of private ones have built roads, bridges, and public 
buildings in Asian and African countries. 
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[Henry Wasserman] 


CONSUMER PROTECTION. Consumer protection is a 
new area of law; hence, the term does not appear in classical 
sources of Jewish law. The meaning of the concept is implied in 
the term itself: our generation is one of abundance, with great 
demands, numerous consumers, and extensive consump- 
tion. The consumers are not organized; each one consumes 
for himself and his household. On the other hand, there are 
large producers and distributors: manufacturers, monopolies, 
chain stores, merchants, suppliers, and agents of various kinds 
who are familiar with the markets and dictate its terms, in- 
cluding, inter alia, the consumer culture itself. Consequently, 
the consumer requires legal protection, as he does not always 
receive fair value for his money, both in terms of price and 
quality of goods. 

This question is not confined to the sphere of commerce, 
but arises in the context of services as well. Contemporary so- 
ciety regards services as a commodity, and the service provided 
is not always commensurate with the price received for it. 

But the term consumer protection is not only a matter of 
the relationship between consumer and supplier, or consumer 
and service provider, in terms of the contract between them 
and its execution. Consumer protection must be considered 
as part of the overall economic system. Does the economic 
system protect or even benefit the consumer? This question 
extends beyond the scope of our discussion, and we will only 
touch upon it briefly. 

Although, as mentioned, the term consumer protection 
does not appear in our sources, Jewish law does deal with these 
problems. Some of the laws in the field relate to the overall 
economic system and the maintenance of fair trade, while 
others are designed to protect various weak parties, including 
the consumer. Most of the laws mentioned below also appear 
in the context of other entries, such as *Onaah (overreach- 
ing or misrepresentation), *Hafka‘at She’arim (profiteering), 
and *Mistake; hence, we will treat those topics more briefly, 
referring the reader to the aforementioned entries for fuller 
discussion. 


The Economic System 
There are two major contemporary economic systems, albeit 
on a practical level each one includes elements of the other. 
The first system, capitalism, advocates a free, competi- 
tive market, functioning according to the principles of supply 
and demand, without governmental involvement. The second, 
socialism-communism, espouses governmental involvement 
in the market economy, through the setting and supervising 
of prices, distribution and direction of the means of produc- 
tion, even to the extent of nationalization. 
Each system has its advantages and drawbacks. The for- 
mer system, practiced in the West, and most notably in the 
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United States, is attractive and alluring, but does not ensure 
wealth and happiness to all; there are many indigent people 
in need of welfare services. The latter system, in its extreme 
form, collapsed in the U.S.S.R. A number of reasons contrib- 
uted to its collapse, among them the indomitable human spirit, 
man’s yearning for freedom, including freedom of initiative, 
business, and property rights. 

Jewish law takes the middle road. It accommodates ini- 
tiative and competition, but in a limited fashion, thereby as- 
suring the possibility of acquiring wealth, but without exces- 
sively impinging upon the poor and weak. This approach is 
manifested in a series of different laws. Given the casuistic 
nature of Jewish law, which deals with the particular and the 
concrete, inductive reasoning is necessary in order to infer 
general principles from the particular cases. 

We will briefly mention a few pertinent laws in this 
field. 


Interest-Bearing Loans 

One who gives a loan fulfills a positive commandment (Ex. 
22:24; and Rashi loc. cit.). Loans are also a vital element in eco- 
nomic development. One person has capital, while another has 
initiative and productive abilities, but requires capital by way 
ofa loan in order to realize these potentials. Thus far, the loan 
serves the borrower’s interest: if he is poor, it provides him 
with his immediate needs; if he has initiative, it provides him 
with the means for setting up a factory or business. However, 
the loan is also in the interest of the loaner. In addition to the 
kindness involved, he hopes to profit from the interest to be 
accrued. The risk involved is that the benefit attained by the 
borrower will instead become a source of damage, as the bor- 
rower who does not succeed in his business will need to pay 
back the principal and interest without any economic justifi- 
cation,. which the lender receives unconditionally, at no per- 
sonal risk. The lender thus becomes enriched at the borrower’s 
expense, while the latter becomes impoverished. Biblical law 
intervenes and forbids the taking of interest, thereby prevent- 
ing the widening of the gap between the two. Biblical law thus 
protects the interest of the borrower, who is also a consumer. 
Other laws promote freedom and initiative, on the one hand, 
and concern for the poor and weak, on the other. These in- 
clude the sabbatical and jubilee laws, and in particular the can- 
cellation of debts in the sabbatical year, various forms of char- 
ity, limits on commercial competition and against unjustified 
withholding of wages, the right of the worker to terminate his 
service before the completion of work, and others. 


Hafka’at She’arim (Profiteering) 

A number of laws are intended expressly for the consumer’s 
protection. They are intended to ensure fair prices within the 
framework of a free market, where there is an accepted, stan- 
dard market price. Whoever deviates from the market price 
without the other's knowledge transgresses the prohibition 
on deceit, as explained below. Jewish Law also intervenes in 
the setting of prices. In a free market, there is a danger that 
manufacturers and merchants will employ artificial means to 
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influence prices. Jewish Law therefore prohibits profiteering. 
The Talmud (Meg. 17b) states that the blessing in the Shem- 
oneh Esreh prayer for the year’s produce was instituted by the 
sages against “profiteers,’ on the basis of the verse, “Break the 
arm of the wicked,’ which Rashi explains there as referring 
to “those who overprice produce and inflate prices.” In other 
words, they artificially hike up prices in order to profit at the 
expense of the poor. For example: merchants who hoard their 
wares in order to market them at exorbitant prices when there 
is a shortage. There are also merchants who market their wares 
through agents, thereby increasing the price paid by the con- 
sumer (BB gob). The Talmud further states (ibid., 90a): “A 
merchant should not make a profit of more than one sixth? 
However, these laws only refer to those goods which are con- 
sidered essential or “life supporting,’ and the authorities dis- 
pute whether this category includes all foodstuffs or only some 
of them (see Maggid Mishneh and Kesef Mishneh on Maimo- 
nides, Yad, Hilkhot Mekhirah 14:2; Me’irat Einayim on HM 
231:36). Regarding all other goods, the market is free and “he 
can charge as much as he likes” (Maimonides, ibid.). 

Another category of articles subjected to regulation in- 
cludes items required for the fulfillment of positive command- 
ments, such as shofar, lulav, tefillin, matzah, etc. With respect 
to this category the sages adopted supply-promoting measures 
that lead to price reductions: inter alia, by issuing lenient hal- 
akhic rulings (see Mish., Ker. 1:7 concerning the post-natal 
mother’s sacrifice, and Suk. 34b regarding pruned myrtles on 
Sukkot). For details of the laws on this subject, see *Hafkaat 
She’arim (Profiteering). 


The Services Market 

In addition to protecting consumers of commodities Jewish 
Law also protects consumers of services from paying in ex- 
cess of the value of the services rendered. Here, too, the ten- 
dency is to provide the consumer with the opportunity to 
receive essential services at reasonable prices. The policy of 
ensuring cheap prices for religious commodities also applied 
to religious services. 

The Talmud (Ned. 37a) interprets the verse: “‘God com- 
manded me at that time to teach you ... just as I [teach you] 
free, so shall you [teach others] for free.” In other words, there 
is a positive obligation to teach Torah gratis. Similarly, the 
Mishnah states (Bek. 4:6) that payment is not to be accepted 
by persons fulfilling a positive commandment, such as a judge, 
witness, or one who prepares the waters of ritual purification 
(mei hatat) or sprinkles them on the ritually impure. The Tal- 
mud distinguishes, however, between wages paid for the actual 
performance of a commandment, and those paid for various 
preparatory labors involved in its performance. It is thus per- 
mitted to accept wages for transporting the ashes of the red 
heifer or for filling up the water used in that ritual. Similarly, 
the Mishnah states that one who, in order to perform a com- 
mandment, is compelled to take time off from work, may ac- 
cept compensation for time lost. Thus, in the case of a judge 
adjudicating a legal dispute (even where there was no prior 
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agreement to that effect), we estimate what proportion of a 
person's wages he would be prepared to forgo (in accordance 
with the wage level and the difficulty of his work) in order to 
fulfill a commandment rather than working (see Sh. Ar, HM 
9:5). This method enables those who spread Torah, such as 
rabbis, judges, teachers, as well as doctors, to receive payment 
for their work. According to another view, it is permitted to 
take payment when paid by the community rather than by 
individuals (see Tos. citing R. Tam, Ket. 105a). 

The level of the judge’s wage is “enough for his livelihood” 
(Ket., ibid.). The Talmud does not consider the possibility that 
he might demand more than this. Maimonides adds: “Their 
livelihood: for them, their wives, their children, and the mem- 
bers of their households” (Maim., Yad, Shekalim 4:7). 

Regarding the fulfillment of commandments by the con- 
sumer, such as one who requires the services of a scribe to 
write a Torah scroll, tefillin, or mezuzah for him, mention 
should be made of the appeal made by the Tiferet Yisrael, 
based on the Mishnah (Bek., ibid.) “... that it is not fitting to 
burden people [monetarily] too much in matters of Torah and 
mitzvot,’ i.e. special care is required not to financially burden 
people with respect to items they need to purchase for the 
performance of commandments. 


Wage Rates in Private Sector 

In general, wages in the free market are fixed according to 
supply and demand. Nevertheless, in two situations Jewish 
Law does intervene: 

(a) Determination of fees by service providers. A profes- 
sional association can determine a price for services provided 
by its members to the public. The danger is that the price may 
be excessively high, without economic justification. Jewish 
Law responded to this situation by requiring the approval of 
“an important person” to protect the consumers’ interests (BB 
ga; and Sh. Ar, HM 231:28). 

(b) Where a private person charges more than the ac- 
cepted price for his services. In certain cases, the consumer 
pays a higher price due to his ignorance of the accepted price 
(see the discussion of overreaching, below). On other occa- 
sions, he is aware of the accepted price but may be forced to 
pay an exorbitant price. This issue is discussed in Yevamot 
106a: 


If he [an escapee] was fleeing from prison and reached a ferry 
and he said [to the ferryman]: “Take a dinar [which is an in- 
flated price] and take me across,” he [the ferryman] is entitled 
only to his [normal] wage. 


The Talmud explains that the person who undertook to pay 
can say to the ferryman: “I was fooling with you [and did not 
intend to pay the inflated price]” (see Maim. Yad, Hilkhot Gez- 
elah ve-Avedah 12:7; Sh. Ar., HM 264:7). However, the exemp- 
tion is dependent on the fulfillment of two conditions: first, 
that the service provider inflated the price due to the custom- 
er’s distress; second, that the service provider had other work 
at that time, which he lost because of the client. 
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Accordingly, the Shulhan Arukh (HM 264:7) rules: “In 
addition, someone fleeing from prison ... he [the service pro- 
vider] receives only his [normal] wage, and if he [the service 
provider] was a hunter and he [the client] said to him: ‘Stop 
hunting and help me across; he must pay him whatever they 
agreed upon, and this applies to other similar cases.” The Rema 
adds: “Some authorities contend that the ruling that he [the 
service provider] is only entitled to his [normal] wage applies 
exclusively to instances in which it is not customary to pay a 
high price, but where a high price is the norm - for instance, 
with swearing by demons (to find a lost article) or for medical 
treatment - he must pay him whatever they agreed upon” 


Ona’ah (Overreaching) 
This is another rule that protects the consumer, although the 
original intention was to protect both sides: the seller and 
the buyer. The Torah states (Lev. 25:14): “When you sell an item 
to your friend, or buy from your friend, do not defraud each 
other.” The sages derived the law of overreaching from this 
verse. That is, if it transpires that the price of the transaction 
deviated from the accepted price by one-sixth of its value or 
more, the aggrieved party has the option of imposing a sanc- 
tion upon the offender, irrespective of whether he acted inten- 
tionally or accidentally (see Sh. Ar., HM 227; and *Ona’ah). 
Nowadays, due to the aforementioned market conditions, 
it is usually the consumer who is the overreached party, and 
the laws of onaah are intended to protect him from exagger- 
ated prices. 


Mistaken Transactions 

We have thus far focused on issues of pricing, but at times the 
problem relates to the nature or identification of the transac- 
tion. In this context, Jewish Law protects the consumer in a 
variety of fields. 


MISTAKEN IDENTITY: In some cases the contract may be le- 
gally executed, but at the time of performance a discrepancy 
emerges between what was agreed upon and the concrete sit- 
uation. In this context, the Mishnah states (BB 5:6): “He sold 
him ... olive wood and it turned out to be sycamore ... both 
are entitled to cancel the deal.” This is a case in which both 
parties make a mistake. 


A MISTAKE IN THE OBJECT OF THE TRANSACTION: Some- 
times the object of the transaction is transferred as required, 
but the consumer claims that there is a mistake related to the 
object of the transaction. We may distinguish between two 
different situations: 


A. A Mistake relating to Quantity: 


Sometimes the seller permits himself a small deviation in terms 
of measure, weight, or quantity from a large number of cus- 
tomers, to “compensate himself” for his small profit margin. 
Therefore, the Torah warns (Lev. 19:35): “Do not defraud, in 
measurements, in weights, or in measuring; fair scales ...” The 
in judgment sages’ exegesis of this verse indicates the extrem- 
ity of the measures taken in order to prevent the offense: first, 
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extreme accuracy is required: the Talmud (BM 61b; BB 89b) in- 
terprets the verse as follows: “‘In measurements’ [of an] area 
of land - he must not sell to one during the summer and to 
another during the winter.” This is because the rope used for 
measuring length is not the same length in the summer as in 
the winter. ‘In weight’ he should not dip the weights in salt. 
[Tosafot, in the name of Rabenu Tam, explained that this is be- 
cause “salt lightens the weights”).] ‘In measure’ [teaches] that 
one must not cause [the liquid] to foam. This means that it is 
forbidden for the seller to pour the wine from a height into the 
client’s measuring vessel, because it foams ... and appears full” 
(see Rashbam on BB, ibid.). 


The passage clearly proves that the margin of accuracy re- 
quired is Y%s of a log, and the Shulhan Arukh (HM 231:6) rules: 
“Even if [the measure] is very small, so that the foam is not 
worth one penny.” Secondly, there are restrictions that ex- 
tend beyond the strict scope of the prohibition: Not only is 
defrauding forbidden, but there is an a priori obligation to 
ensure the accuracy of the scales. Therefore: “Weights must 
not be made of tin, lead, or other types of metal, because they 
wear’ (BB, ibid.). Moreover, based on the verse “you shall not 
have in your pocket ...” the rabbis deduced that it is forbid- 
den to possess an inaccurate measure in your house, so that 
it does not become an inadvertent stumbling block (Sh. Ar., 
ibid., 3). The court is responsible for taking precautions, by 
appointing inspectors charged with ensuring the accuracy of 
weights and measures (ibid., 2). Thirdly, in case of doubt, the 
seller must err in favor of the customer. This is derived from 
the verse (Deut. 25:15) “A full and righteous stone [weight] ...” 
According to rabbinic exegesis: “Be righteous from yourself 
and give to him” (Sh. Ar, ibid., 14) 

What remedy does the consumer have when he receives 
less than the agreed quantity of goods? 

The Talmud (Kid. 42b) rules that the transacted object is 
returned. The authorities disagreed over the meaning of this 
ruling. Some hold that the transaction is annulled (Tos., BB 
104a). Some distinguish between real estate and chattel: only 
with real estate must the defrauder supplement the amount 
or reduce the price as appropriate (Rashbam, Bs, ibid.). Oth- 
ers distinguish between situations in which he can make 
up the lack, as with a shortfall in the weight or amount of a 
given product, and others which cannot be corrected, such 
as a house which is smaller than the agreed-upon size, in 
which case the transaction is annulled (see Nahmanides on 
BB 103b; Sh. Ar., H.M. 232:1; Me’irat Einayim 4 and the novel- 
lae of the Gaon of Vilna, ad loc.). According to some authori- 
ties, if the transaction was made on the understanding that 
it is complete, but turns out to be deficient, the transaction is 
annulled. If, however, a sale of 100 eggs is agreed upon and 
it turns out that some are missing, the lack must be made up 
(Rabad’s glosses on Maim., Hilkhot Mekhirah 15:2). Accord- 
ing to another view, the transaction is always upheld, and the 
seller must make up the amount or, if this is not possible, re- 
duce the price (Rashba, BB 103b). 
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B. A MISTAKE RELATING TO QUALITY. 

The Mishna (BB 5:6) states: “If he sold him good wheat and it 
turned out to be bad, the purchaser may renege.” Here, there 
is no remedy of supplementing the transaction, the only rem- 
edy is the annulment. Maimonides gives the following expla- 
nation (Mekhirah 15:2): 


We do not calculate the loss of value due to the fault ... If the 
fault reduces its value by an issar [a negligible amount] he re- 
turns the vessel, and the seller cannot say to the buyer, “Take an 
issar in compensation for the loss of value” because the buyer 
can say to him, “I want a perfect item.” 


But not every change in the attributes or quality of goods an- 
nuls a transaction. Some changes are small, in which case 
the remedy lies in compensation or repair. Thus, for exam- 
ple, the Shulhan Arukh rules in accordance with R. Asher re- 
garding someone who sells a house in a different city, where 
it transpires that before the sale was complete Gentiles de- 
stroyed the windows and doors. In such a case, the transac- 
tion is not annulled. This is considered a “passing fault” that 
can be repaired. Therefore: “He [the seller] reduces the pay- 
ment so that the buyer can restore the house to its previous 
state” (Sh. Ar., HM 232:5). There is also the case of a fault that 
is extraneous to the transaction and which can be remedied. 
For instance, if it transpires that a canal runs by the house, or 
another party has a right of passage through the house, the 
seller must remove this “obstacle,” and the transaction is not 
annulled (Rema, ibid.). 

What are the criteria for determining a mistaken trans- 
action? 

The more the customer details his original demands, the 
greater his opportunity to claim a mistaken transaction in the 
case of disagreement over the interpretation of the contract. A 
prior condition can serve to illuminate the parties’ intentions 
(see Sh. Ar, HM 214:1). But regarding an actual fault, no prior 
stipulation is required: “It is assumed that any buyer wants a 
perfect article with no faults.” In this context, a fault includes: 
“anything that the local residents agree is a fault, such as an- 
nuls a transaction of this kind” (Maim. Yad, Hilkhot Mekhirah 
15:53 Sh. Ar., HM 2:6). 

It follows that the local custom establishes the limits for a 
claim of mistaken transaction. The designated use of the item 
also influences the result of the consumer’s claim. Ifa customer 
purchases a slave with a hidden blemish which does not pre- 
vent him from carrying out his work, such as a wart, he cannot 
claim this as a blemish, because the slave is intended for work 
and for no other purpose (Sh. Ar,, ibid., 10). But ifthe item can 
serve several purposes, and the buyer failed to stipulate the 
purpose of his purchase, then even if the majority of consum- 
ers purchase it for the purpose he claims “we do not follow the 
majority in monetary matters.” Hence, if someone purchases 
an ox, and it turns out to be a goring ox suitable for slaughter 
only and not for plowing, he cannot annul the transaction on 
the grounds of mistaken purchase (Sh. Ar., ibid., 23). 
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In some instances, the claim of mistaken purchase is 
contingent on the behavior of the purchaser: (a) If he knew 
in advance that the concrete reality did not conform with the 
terms of the agreement, the claim of nonconformity is not ac- 
cepted, unless he made a condition to that effect (Rema, H.M. 
220:10; Gra, ibid.); (b) Ifthe purchaser used the item after see- 
ing the fault he is considered “as if he has waived [his claim], 
and it is not annulled” (Sh. Ar., ibid., 3). Some hold that it is 
the purchaser’s responsibility to check the item so that he can 
later claim that it is unsuitable (see Maggid Mishneh on Maim., 
Hilkhot Mekhirah 5:3). Others, however, limit this obligation to 
specific circumstances (see Netivot ha-Mishpat on H.M. 232:1; 
Pithei Teshuvah ad loc.). 

The seller, for his part, can protect himself from the claim 
of mistaken transaction if he makes an appropriate condition 
in advance to the effect that the buyer waives his right to an- 
nul the transaction in that particular instance (see Sh. Ar., 
HM 232:7-9). 


Commercial Advertising 
The principal requirement of the seller relates to his presenta- 
tion of the goods. He must be careful not to mislead the buyer. 
Not only is lying forbidden: concealing relevant information 
and misleading the buyer are similarly prohibited. Thus Mai- 
monides rules (Yad, Hilkhot Mekhirah 18:1): “It is forbidden 
to defraud people in business or to mislead them. This ap- 
plies equally to Gentiles and Jews. If he is aware of a fault in 
his merchandise, he must inform the buyer.” 

There are various kinds of actions that amount to mis- 
leading, but for our purposes we shall quote Maimonides 
(Deot 2:6): 


It is forbidden to sell a Gentile the meat of a carcass instead of 
ritually slaughtered meat, or a shoe made from [the skin of] 
a carcass rather than one made from [the skin of] a slaugh- 
tered animal ... rather [you should have] truth in speech, an 
honest spirit, and a heart which is pure of all deceit and wrong- 
doing. 


Even if there is no difference between the price of slaughtered 
meat and the price of a carcass, the Gentile is grateful to him 
for selling him what he assumes to be slaughtered meat, which 
is considered of a higher quality. 

At times the law depends on the behavior of the seller. 
Hence the ruling: 


It is forbidden to apply color [or apply makeup] to a person 
(i.e., a Canaanite slave), or an animal, or to vessels; for example, 
to dye the beard of a slave about to be sold to make him look 
young; or to give an animal bran water to drink, which causes 
it to swell and its hair to stand on end, so that it looks fat ... 
(Sh. Ar., HM 228:9). 


This does not mean that all advertising is forbidden. Improv- 
ing the external appearance of merchandise without conceal- 
ing faults is permitted. The Mishnah (Ar. 6:5) states: “... al- 
though they ruled that a slave sold with clothes is worth more, 
so that if you buy him a cloak worth 30 dinars, it increases his 


value by a maneh [i.e., 100 dinars].” Rashi explains that this 
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is so “... because good clothing enhances them and adds to 
their value” 

In his gloss on the Mishnah, Tiferet Yisrael adds that col- 
oring the merchandise with intent to deceive is forbidden, but 
“... to wash and anoint him [the slave] to encourage the buy- 
ers to purchase him is permitted.” 

In certain instances, the seller’s presentation of the 
product can be interpreted in different ways, and if the pur- 
chaser fails to verify the true significance, he has only himself 
to blame. The Talmud (Hul. 94b) gives the example of an 
announcement for the sale of meat to Gentiles. Here it is 
the responsibility of the gentiles to conclude that the meat 
is terefah (not ritually slaughtered in accordance with Jew- 
ish Law). 

In principle, advertising directed at the emotions and 
imagination is permissible. The Mishnah therefore rules (BM 
4:12): 


R. Judah said: a shopkeeper must not distribute parched corn or 
nuts to children, because he thereby accustoms them to come 
to him; the sages permit it. Nor may he reduce the price; but 
the sages say, he is to be remembered for good. 


The ruling is in accordance with the sages’ view. This dem- 
onstrates that free competition is more important than the 
possibility of deceiving people. However, it is still necessary 
to beware of overly seductive advertising, which obscures 
relevant information. The same Mishnah states: “One must 
not sift pounded beans: This is the view of Abba Saul. but the 
sages permit it.” The sages ruling was accepted as the binding 
rule. In other words, the assumption is that the buyer will not 
be deceived into overrating the importance of the removal of 
the debris. However, the Mishnah continues: 


... but they agree that he may not remove the debris from the 
face of the dish only, because this amounts to creating a de- 
ceptive appearance. (This ruling was codified in the Shulhan 
Arukh, HM 228:17.) 


The Tosafot YomTov accurately point out that the phrase “creat- 
ing a deceptive appearance” (literally “stealing the eye”) implies 
that, even if the seller informs the buyer that he only sifted the 
top layer, he may nevertheless be deceived by the sight of clean 
merchandise, and receive the wrong impression. 

An additional concern pertinent to the kind of commer- 
cial advertising common today is the use of immodest pic- 
tures and signs, etc. Similarly, one must beware of applying 
subliminal pressure to buy unnecessary merchandise, even 
to the extent of turning consumption itself into a value. This 
contravenes the words of Nahmanides on the verse “You shall 
be holy ...” (Lev. 19:2), where he states: “... that we should re- 
move ourselves from luxuriousness.” 


The Legal Position in Israel 

There are a number of laws relating to fair trade and the re- 
quired agreement between a contract and its execution. We 
shall mention a few of these: the Standards Law, 5713 - 1953; 
the Sales Law, 5728 — 1968; the Contracts (General Part) Law, 
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5733 — 1973; the Standard Contracts Law, 5724 — 1964; the Con- 
tracts (Remedy for Breach of Contract) Law 5731 - 1971. 

However, of special significance for our purposes is the 
Consumer Protection Law, 5741/1981. In the introduction to 
the explanatory note of the bill (Hazaot Hok, 5780 p. 301), it 
was emphasized that “the proposal is deeply rooted in Jewish 
law, which provides extensive protection for the consumer 
within the framework of the laws of deception and fraud” In 
addition to some of the sources cited above, the words of the 
amora R. Levi are quoted: “The punishment for [false] mea- 
sures is more rigorous than that for [marrying] forbidden 
relatives” (BB 88b). 

The words of the Tosefta (BK 7:2) are also quoted: “There 
are seven types of thieves. Foremost among them - he who 
deceives people.” The principles of Jewish Law pertaining to 
the topic are also quoted, as detailed above. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Elon, Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri (1988), 1, 113, 642; 
II, 1078, 1106; idem, Jewish Law (1994), I, 127; 11, 7953 III, 1300, 1330; M. 
Elon and B. Lifshitz, Mafteah ha-Sheelot ve-ha-Teshuvot shel Hakhmei 
Sefarad u-Zefon Afrikah 1 (1986), 213f.; B. Lifshitz and E. Shohetman, 
Mafteah ha-Sheelot ve-ha-Teshuvot shel Hakhmei Ashkenaz, Zarfat ve- 
Italiyah (1997), 160f.; A. Levin, Free Enterprise and Jewish Law (1980); 
“Haganat ha-Zarkhan le-Or ha-Halakhah,” in: Tehumin 1 (5740), 444; 
Tehumin 2 (5741), 470; Tehumin 3 (5742), 334; Keter, Mehkarim be- 
Kalkalah al pi ha-Halakhah (2004), pts. 1 & 2; N. Rakover, Ha-Mishar 
be-Mishpat ha-Ivri, (1988), 17-49; M. Tamari, “Jewish Law and Eco- 
nomic Laws,” in: Niv ha-Midrashiyah (1969), 127-32; S. Warhaftig, 
Dinei Mishar ba-Mishpat ha-Ivri (1990), 51-115. 

[Itamar Warhaftig (2"4 ed.)] 


CONTEMPT OF COURT. According to the Talmud, curs- 
ing a judge is a scriptural prohibition. The verse “You shall not 
revile God” (Ex. 22:27) is interpreted as referring to human 
judges (Mekh. ibid.; Sanh. 66a; Maim. Yad, Sanhedrin 26:1) 
as is a preceding verse “... the case of both parties shall come 
before God: he whom God declares guilty shall pay double to 
the other” (ibid., 22:8). In both these verses the word Elohim 
is used and was taken to mean “judges.” Cursing any person is 
an offense punishable with *flogging (see *Slander), cursing a 
judge, by virtue of the extra prohibition, is punished by a dou- 
ble flogging (Maim. (ibid., 26:2). As in every offense punish- 
able with flogging, so in contempt of court the offender must 
have been warned beforehand; however, insulting a judge or 
the court may be punished with anathema (see *Herem) or 
with admonitory lashes (makkat mardut), even though spon- 
taneous and not punishable by law (Maim. ibid., 26:5). The 
court may, however, at its discretion, condone such an unpre- 
meditated insult and abstain from taking action on it, whereas 
a premeditated curse must be punished according to law and 
no apology can be accepted (Maim. ibid. 26:6). 

It appears that in talmudic times the administrative, and 
not the judicial, officers of the court were the main target of 
contempt of court - demonstrated both in words and vio- 
lence - and detailed rules were worked out to facilitate the 
perilous tasks of court messengers assigned to serve sum- 
monses and to execute judgments (BK 112b-113a; Maim. ibid., 
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25:5-11; HM 11). The standard punishment for contempt of 
court messengers is anathema (niddui), after three prior warn- 
ings (ibid.); but admonitory lashes were also administered 
not only for insulting process-servers (Kid. 12b, 7ob), but es- 
pecially for failure to pay judgment debts (Ket. 86a—-b). The 
source for the authority to proclaim anathema was taken to 
be Deborah's curse on those who did not come to the help 
of the Lord (Judg. 5:23). One scholar, invoking the wide au- 
thority given to Ezra by the Persian king for the punishment 
of offenders (Ezra 7:26), went so far as to authorize the inflic- 
tion of imprisonment, shackling, and confiscation of goods 
(MK 16a), but in practice no such severe measures appear 
ever to have been adopted. No witnesses were required to 
prove such contempt: the complaint of the court official was 
accepted as conclusive — and expressly excluded from the ap- 
plicability of the rules against slander (ibid., and Maim., and 
uM ibid.). 

In post-talmudic times, obedience to the courts had to be 
enforced by more rigorous means: both admonitory lashes (cf., 
e.g., Resp.Rosh 8:2 and 11:4) and imprisonment (cf., e.g., Rema 
and HM 97:15; Resp. Ribash 484) were widely used against per- 
sons who willfully persisted in disobeying the court. However, 
such extreme sanctions were resorted to only where previous 
public admonitions (cf., e.g., Resp. Maharam Minz 38, 39, 101), 
the exclusion from religious and civic honors, the disqualifi- 
cation from suing and testifying, and similar measures (in- 
cluding the anathema) had been of no avail (S. Assaf, Battei 
Din... (192.4), 118 and passim). It has been maintained that all 
these sanctions were not punitive in nature but solely designed 
to execute the judgment of the court or make the adjudged 
debtor pay his debt (Elon) - a modern distinction which in 
most cases is rather academic. The talmudic formula, “he shall 
be beaten until his soul departs” (Ket. 86b et al.), has an un- 
mistakably punitive undertone: compelling the debtor to pay 
coincides with punishing him for his contempt. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Bloch, Civilprozess-Ordnung nach mo- 
saischrabbinischem Rechte (1882), 24-27, nos. 35-42; S. Assaf, Ha-On- 
shin Aharei Hatimat ha-Talmud (1922), passim; Elon, in: Sefer Yovel 
le-Finhas Rosen (1962), 171-201; idem, Herut ha-Perat be-Darkhei 
Geviyyat Hov ba-Mishpat ha-Ivri (1964), 136, 256; ET, 3 (1951), 172; 8 
(1957), 656-9, no. 6; 12 (1967), 119-28. 


[Haim Hermann Cohn] 


CONTRACT (Heb. A717, hozeh), in general law theory a le- 
gally binding agreement between two or more parties, in terms 
of which one party undertakes for the benefit of the other to 
perform or refrain from a certain act. As such, contract is the 
main source of the law of *obligations. The scriptural term 
closest to this meaning is the word berit (“covenant”), although 
it occurs mainly in the sense of a *covenant of love between 
man and his neighbor (1 Sam. 18:3), or a perpetual covenant 
between the Almighty and man or the people of Israel (Gen. 
9:93 15:18; Ex. 31:16), as well as a covenant of peace between na- 
tions (Gen. 21:32; Judg. 2:2; 11 Sam. 5:4; Ezek. 30:5; Hos. 12:2). 
The word hozeh also occurs in Scripture, but not in any strict 
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legal sense: e.g., “... with the nether-world are we at agree- 
ment” (Isa. 28:15). In the post-scriptural period no concrete 
legal significance was assigned to either of these terms, nor 
was there any embracing parallel term for contract in talmu- 
dic times (the word kiza(h) (Tosef. Ket. 4:7, et al.) is not a ge- 
neric term for contract but represents a particular transaction 
only). In the rabbinical period (see *Mishpat Ivri), the term 
hitkasherut came into general use - a term rightly considered 
by Gulak to be a translation of the Latin contractus (from con- 
trahere, “mutual binding together”), and one that aptly ex- 
presses the concept of contract. The term hozeh was used by 
LS. Zuri (Mishpat ha- Talmud, 5 (1921), 1) as the equivalent of 
contract and this has come into general use in Hebrew legal 
parlance in the State of Israel. 

The absence in Jewish law of a generic term for a con- 
cept paralleling that of contract in Roman law is apparently 
attributable to its preference for a concrete rather than abstract 
terminology (see *Codification of Law). The Jewish law prin- 
ciples of contract are to be gathered from the various laws of 
*sale, “lease, *gift, *loan, *suretyship, etc. and from the addi- 
tional special laws accruing in the course of time. 


Creation of Contractual Ties 

In ancient Jewish law it was possible for contractual ties to be 
created in various symbolic ways, such as by “removing and 
handing over the shoe” (Ruth 4:7; see also Ty, Kid. 1:5, 60c) 
and by handshake (tekiat kaf, Prov. 6:1; 11:15; 17:18; 22:26; Job 
17:3; see also Ezra 10: 19). The view of obligations as being of 
a concrete (hefzi) nature by giving the creditor a *lien over 
the debtor’s assets (see Obligations, Law of) resulted in the 
fact that the modes of creating contractual obligations came 
to be the same as those for the creation of ownership rights 
in property (see Modes of *Acquisition). While Jewish law 
bases the conclusion of a contract on the gemirut ha-daat 
(i.e., final intention or making up of the mind) of the parties 
to be bound, such intention may only be inferred from a for- 
mal and recognized kinyan (“mode of acquisition”) executed 
by one of the parties. Hence, contrary to Roman law which 
allows for a contract to be concluded by the mere oral assent 
of the parties, Jewish law does not generally confer legal rec- 
ognition on an obligation created merely orally (BM 94a; cf. 
Kid. 1:6; for exceptions to this rule, see below). Accordingly, 
the breach of a merely oral agreement involves “a breach of 
faith,’ carrying only moral sanction (BM 49a, opinion of R. 
Johanan, and Codes); and the obligation is not legally com- 
plete, even where the purchaser has paid the price but failed 
to observe the mode of acquisition proper to the transaction, 
and the sanction, if he should retract, is a “religious” one only: 
“He who punished the generation of the Flood and of the Dis- 
persion will exact payment from one who does not stand by 
his word” (BM 4:2 and Codes). The reason for the existence 
of a religious or moral sanction in these circumstances is the 
underlying religio-moral duty of fulfilling a promise, i.e., an 
oral undertaking made without the execution of a formal kin- 
yan (Ket. 86a; see also BM 9:7 and Pes. 91a). 
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Consideration 

Jewish law attaches a great deal of importance to the exis- 
tence of consideration in the creation of contractual ties, and 
in this respect shows an interesting similarity to English law 
(see Gulak, Yesodei, 2 (1922), 40ff.). This requirement finds 
expression mainly in the fact that the contract is only con- 
cluded upon the actual passing of the consideration, such as 
the borrower's receipt of the loan money, or the performance 
of an act representing the receipt of the subject matter of the 
transaction by the purchaser, donee, hirer, or borrower. Even 
with regard to the creation of a bailment, which gives the 
bailee no right in the property itself or its fruits, it was laid 
down that an act of meshikhah (lit. “pulling,” see Modes of *Ac- 
quisition) of the subject matter established the obligation (Bm 
99a; see *shomerim). Similarly, a contract of *partnership for 
profit-making purposes is concluded when each of the part- 
ners performs an act of receiving part of the subject matter of 
the partnership belonging to the other partners — whether in 
money or chattels (Ket. 10:4) - the rule being: “partners ac- 
quire one from the other a common interest in the partner- 
ship capital in the same manners that the purchaser acquires 
[from the seller]” (Maim. Yad, Sheluhin, 4:1). In the same way, 
a contract for the hire of a laborer is concluded upon the la- 
borer commencing his work, the work being the contractual 
consideration (Tosef. BM, 7:1; BM 76b). None of the obligations 
normally deriving from any of the above-mentioned transac- 
tions, such as payment of the price by the purchaser and the 
seller's responsibility for the subject matter, or payment of the 
bailment money by the bailor and the obligation of the bailee 
to take care of the bailment, etc., will be legally binding on any 
of the parties, except upon their execution of the act of kinyan 
offering some exchange of consideration. 

A number of contractual obligations were originally ca- 
pable of being established merely orally - these cases being 
explained on the basis of a “spiritual” consideration. Thus, in 
the case of a *dowry it was decided that the mutual promises 
of the parties achieved legal validity upon mere oral agreement 
(“matters concerning which kinyan is effected by a mere ver- 
bal arrangement,” Ket. 102b); “owing to the pleasure in form- 
ing of a mutual family tie, they finally make up their minds 
to allow one another the full rights of kinyan.” The distribu- 
tion among the partners of partnership assets by lottery, even 
though effected orally only, was held to be legally binding for 
a similar reason (BB 106b). Similarly, the oral establishment 
of a suretyship obligation was justified because, “on account 
of the pleasure of being trusted [by the creditor, or court ap- 
pointing him] he finally makes up his mind to undertake the 
obligation” (BB 173b, 176b). 

The requirement of consideration for the creation of an 
obligation served to complicate the modes of formation of 
contractual ties, just as the need for real modes of acquisition 
complicated the manner of gaining a proprietary right. Begin- 
ning with the amoraic period, mention is made of “acquisi- 
tion by the kerchief” (kinyan sudar) as a method both for the 
acquisition of a proprietary right and for the establishment of 
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an obligation. This mode required that the promisee give the 
promisor some object belonging to him in return for which, 
as it were, the latter undertook the obligation; this procedure 
involved the handing over of a fictitious consideration — as the 
value of the object bore no relationship to the measure of the 
obligation and on completion of the formalities the object was 
returned to the promisee. Because it was convenient and eas- 
ily executed, this procedure came to be widely followed from 
amoraic times onward as the mode of creation of different ob- 
ligations (see BM 94a; BB 3a; etc.). In order to create mutual 
obligations between the parties, a kinyan would be effected by 
each in respect of his own undertaking. 


Obligation by Admission (Hoda’ah) and by Deed 
*Admission offered a further means for the creation of an ob- 
ligation without consideration. Originally admission was an 
aspect of the procedural law: i.e., a man’s admission that he 
was indebted to another or that a specified object of his be- 
longed to another was enough to establish liability without 
any further proof, in terms of the rule that “the admission 
of a litigant is as the evidence of a hundred witnesses” (Kid. 
65b). Accordingly, admission created no new obligation but 
merely confirmed an already existing one. Out of the proce- 
dural form of admission, Jewish law developed an admission 
of a substantive nature capable of creating a new obligation, 
so that the mere admission of liability for an obligation es- 
tablished its existence without further investigation, even if it 
was known not to have existed previously (Ket. 101b). In the 
opinion of most commentators, obligation stemming from 
admission may be created orally (before witnesses) without 
any need for a formal kinyan even if it is known by both par- 
ties and the witnesses that there was not any debt in existence 
(Maim. Yad, Mekhirah, 11:15; Sh. Ar., HM 40:1). The scholars 
found a basis for the existence of a unilateral obligation in a 
suretyship undertaking (see Ket. 101b; Yad and Sh. Ar., loc. 
cit.; and Siftei Kohen, HM 40:1, n.7). Admission, like a formal 
kinyan, served not only to establish an obligation but was also 
a method of alienation (haknaah) of property (BB 149a); in 
both events it was required that an oral formula be adopted, 
making clear the fact of an admission (kezot ha-hoshen, HM 
40:1). A written undertaking was also recognized by the ma- 
jority of the commentators as a means of creating an obliga- 
tion without consideration (Ket. 101b; BB 175b; Yad, Mekhirah 
11:15; Sh. Ar., HM 40:1). 


Obligations in Respect of Something Not Yet in Existence 
(Davar She-Lo Ba La-Olam) 

The tenet of Jewish law that a person cannot transfer title of 
something not yet in existence or not in his possession (She- 
eino bi-reshuto; see Modes of *Acquisition), severely inhibited 
the development of trade. This problem was already referred to 
in tannaitic times in the statement: “one who declares, ‘what- 
ever I shall inherit from my father is sold to you, whatever my 
trap shall ensnare is sold to you; has said nothing” (Tosef., 
Ned. 6:7); if however he says: “‘whatever I shall inherit from 
my father to-day, whatever my trap shall ensnare to-day; his 
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statements are binding” (ibid.). Although in both cases the 
subject matter of the transaction is not yet in existence, the 
rule in the latter case resulted from a rabbinical enactment 
aimed at providing the promisor with money for the burial 
of his dying father, or for his own sustenance on that day (BM 
16a-b). Similarly, it may be inferred from the plain meaning 
of the statement: “whoever sells products to his neighbor be- 
lieving them to be in his possession, and it is then found that 
they are not, the other [party] does not have to lose his right” 
(Tosef. BM 4:1) that the seller is still legally obliged to deliver 
products to the purchaser, as undertaken (see also TJ, Ter. 6:3, 
44b, statement of Abbahu). However, this halakhah was in- 
terpreted by the Babylonian amoraim as referring to the tra- 
dition of the moral sanction, “He who punished...” (BM 4:2) 
and not to a legal obligation (BM 63b; see also S. Lieberman, 
Tosefot Rishonim, 2 (1938), 111-2 on the wording of the Tosefta 
statement and attitude of the rishonim to it; cf. also BB 69b 
and Rashbam, ad loc.). 

In the amoraic period an exception had already been 
stipulated to this general rule - something not yet in exis- 
tence could be charged in a creditor's favor, even though no 
one could alienate it or transfer title to it; and the debtor could 
charge in favor of a creditor property which the former might 
acquire in the future (BB 157a; see *Lien). Out of this proposi- 
tion there developed, in relation to something not yet in exis- 
tence, a basic and substantive distinction between proprietary 
right and a right of obligation. Thus Solomon b. Abraham 
Adret (Rashba) made clear that a person who undertakes to 
give his neighbor all that he might earn in the following 30 
days and charges all his property (whether existing or to be 
acquired in the future) to the latter is legally obliged to fulfill 
his undertaking, since this is not a case of transferring title of 
something not yet in existence, such as the fruit of the palm- 
tree, but a personal undertaking to give whatever the palm- 
tree shall produce during a specified period in the future; and 
“so far as obligations are concerned... the question of some- 
thing that is not yet in existence is of no moment... because 
of the responsibility of the person himself” (Resp., vol. 3, no. 
65; Rashba found a basis for the distinction in a man’s under- 
taking to provide maintenance for a certain period which is 
valid even if he lacks the means for it at the time of the un- 
dertaking: Ket. 101b). The halakhah was also decided to the 
effect that the rule concerning something not yet in existence 
applied to a disposition couched in the language of sale or 
gift. If, however, it was couched in the language of obligation 
(e.g., “be witness that I oblige myself to peloni [“so-and-so” 
for such-and-such”), the obligation in question would be ef- 
fective and binding (Tur. and Sh. Ar., HM 60:6), because “the 
obligation rests on his person and he is in existence” (Sma, 
HM 60:6, n. 18). 


Substantive Change in the Nature of Contractual 
Obligation in Jewish Law 

The distinction described above was a convenient way in 
which the contractual obligation could be used to meet the 
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requirements of a developing commercial life. Although it had 
its roots in talmudic halakhah (Rashba, loc. cit. and see also 
Sefer ha-Terumot, no. 64:2), the distinction was apparently ac- 
cepted as an explicit legal principle only from the 13"* century 
onward (Maimonides, for instance, does not mention it at all). 
Until its acceptance, the main emphasis in regard to an obliga- 
tion was placed on the real nature of the right of lien over the 
debtor's property, but recognition of the validity of an under- 
taking, even one relating to something not yet in existence, 
strengthened the personal aspect of the obligation, for it was 
founded on the actual existence of the debtor's person. 

This concept was developed further during the same pe- 
riod. A corollary of the “real-right” aspect of an obligation had 
been the legal conclusion that an undertaking could not be le- 
gally created unless the promisor owned property at that time, 
which would become charged in favor of the promisee. The 
statements of the amoraim concerning the extension of the 
lien to include assets which would be acquired subsequent to 
creation of the debt meant that the lien would take in such as- 
sets in addition to those owned by the promisor at the time the 
debt was created. Arising from this, the tosafists discussed the 
validity of the then current practice of a bridegroom's written 
undertaking in favor of his bride, “for a hundred pounds even 
though he does not have a penny,” and they confirmed this 
practice for the reason that, “the subjection of his person es- 
tablished the debt forthwith” (R. Elijah, Tos. to Ket. 54b; Rosh, 
ibid.). The result was to shift the emphasis in a contractual 
obligation to the personal aspect of the undertaking - “even 
for something he is not liable for and even if he has no assets, 
since he binds and holds responsible his own person” (Beit 
Yosef, HM 60, no. 15). This doctrine was even more explicitly 
enunciated by Moses *Sofer in the 18" century (Hatam Sofer, 
nov. Ket. 54b). In this manner the contractual obligation un- 
derwent a substantial change, from being essentially real in 
nature to being essentially personal, with the property aspect 
subordinate to the personal. 

The emphasis on the personal aspect brought in its train 
a series of additional halakhic rulings concerning contractual 
obligations. Thus, some of the posekim expressed the opinion 
that a person could validly give an undertaking in favor of 
someone not yet in existence — even though he was unable to 
transfer title in this manner - and hence it was decided, for 
example, that a stipulation in favor of a person yet unborn 
was binding “since the stipulator is at any rate in existence” 
(Yad Malakhi, Kelalei ha-Dinim, no. 127). Similarly, despite 
the rule that a person could not transfer title to an intangible 
thing, such as a right of usufruct or of occupation of a dwell- 
ing (Sh. Ar., HM 212:1 ff.), some posekim expressed the view 
that a person could validly give an undertaking of this nature 
(Resp. Nahal Yizhak, 60:3). The majority of the posekim were 
of the opinion that a person could validly give an undertak- 
ing in regard to an unspecified amount, such as maintenance, 
to extend even for a period of unspecified duration (Resp. 
Rashba, pt. 2, no. 89; Hassagot Rabad Mekhirah 11:16; Sh. Ar., 
HM 60:2; 207:21) and in the opinion of several posekim an un- 
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dertaking could be given either to commit or to refrain from 
committing a certain act (Resp. Maharashdam, HM, no. 370; 
Resp. Maharsham, pt. 2, no. 18). 


Developments in the Formation of Contractual Ties by 
Way of Custom 

As has already been stated, it has been a general principle of 
Jewish law that mere oral assent is not sufficient to constitute 
the gemirat ha-daat of the parties, which is a fundamental 
requirement for the validity of any transaction involving a 
proprietary right or contractual obligation and is complete 
only when expressed in one of the recognized modes of ac- 
quisition or accompanied by the existence of some “spiritual” 
consideration, except for certain exceptions laid down in tal- 
mudic law (as in the case where the parties are husband and 
wife or parent and child, BK 102b and Nov. Rashba, ad loc.; 
also in other special cases, Bekh. 18b and Tos.; see also Hazon 
Ish, BK no. 21:5). 

By means of the legal source of custom (*minhag), Jewish 
law came to recognize a way of creating orally a legally valid 
transaction. According to talmudic law, the existence of a trad- 
ing custom whereby a transaction was concluded by affixing a 
mark (sitomta) on a barrel of wine was sufficient to render the 
sale legally complete, despite the absence of a meshikhah - the 
recognized mode of acquiring movable property (BM 74a). 
This rule was justified on the grounds that “custom abrogates 
the law in all matter of mamon’” (i.e., monetary matters or the 
civil law; see *minhag) and therefore “acquisition is made in 
all manners customary among the merchants” (Rashba, nov. 
BM, 74a). In the course of the time it was decided, in line with 
the above principle, that a transaction concluded by way of a 
handshake or the payment of earnest money (demei kadimah, 
Piskei Rosh BM 74a) or the delivery of the key to the place of 
storage of the goods, enjoyed full legal validity if based on 
a local mercantile custom (Sh. Ar., HM 201). From the 13‘ 
century on the question was discussed whether a transac- 
tion concluded merely orally on the strength of local custom 
could be afforded full legal validity. *Asher b. Jehiel was of the 
opinion (Resp. 12:3) that an analogy could be made with the 
law of sitomta only so far as a custom provided for the per- 
formance of some act, like those mentioned above; but mere 
words alone could not suffice to conclude a transaction. In 
his opinion a custom of this nature could not override the 
basic attitude of Jewish law in requiring active formal expres- 
sion of the gemirat ha-daat of the parties, and custom could 
only vary the essential nature of the formal act. An oppos- 
ing opinion was expressed by *Meir b. Baruch of Rothenburg 
(and R. Jehiel, quoted in Mordekhai, Shab., sec. 472-3) to the 
effect that the very existence of a custom to conclude a trans- 
action orally justified the assumption that complete gemirat 
ha-daat could also result from the use of words alone. This 
view was accepted in most of the Codes and confirmed, inter 
alia, in relation to an undertaking to perform a mitzvah (e.g., 
at a circumcision ceremony: Resp. Radbaz, pt. 1, no. 278) and 
to formation of a partnership, it having been decided that, 
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despite the need for a formal kinyan, if there was a custom of 
establishing partnership by oral agreement, such agreement 
was sufficient, since “custom is a major factor in civil law” 
(ibid., no. 380). This view was also accepted by the later pose- 
kim (see Kesef ha-Kodashim 210:1), and in terms of this full 
validity was afforded to public sales (Mishpat u-Zedakah be- 
Yaakov, no. 33), to sales on the exchange (Resp. Maharsham, 
pt. 3 no. 18), and to similar transactions decreed by custom to 
be capable of being created in mere oral form. 


Freedom of Stipulation 

According to ancient halakhah, a condition stipulated by the 
parties that was contrary to the recognized provisions of the 
law was invalid: “any condition contrary to what is written in 
the Torah is void” (BM 7:11) — even in matters of civil law. For 
this reason a condition that the firstborn (see *Birthright) 
should not inherit a double portion or that a son should not 
inherit together with his brother was void (BB 126b and see 
*Succession; the explanation given for a distinction in regard 
to matters of succession does not accord with the plain mean- 
ing of the Mishnah). This was still the view of Simeon b. Ga- 
maliel (Ket. 9:1) and R. Meir (Ket. 56a) around the middle of 
the second century. At this time R. Judah expressed the view 
that only in matters of ritual law (dinei issura; see *Mishpat 
Ivri) was it forbidden to contract out of the Pentateuchal law, 
such as a condition exempting a wife from the need to un- 
dergo a *levirate marriage on her husband’s death. In matters 
of mamon, however, such as a wife’s right to maintenance, a 
condition would be valid: “this is the rule: any condition con- 
trary to what is written in the Torah is valid if relating to a 
matter of mamon; if relating to a matter other than mamon, 
it is void” (Tosef. Kid. 3:7—8, Ket. 56a). This view was also fol- 
lowed by the scholars who stated that the husband’s right of 
succession could properly be varied by contract (Ket. 9:1) and 
that a bailee could stipulate for a different measure of liability 
than that provided for in the Torah (BM 7:10). 

The amoraim developed the view that regarded matters 
of ritual law as being in the nature of jus cogens and therefore 
not subject to contrary stipulation; unlike matters of civil law, 
which were regarded as being in the nature of jus dispositi- 
vum (Ket. 83b—84a; BM 51a-b; TJ, Ket. 9:1, 32d; BB 8:5). The 
law was decided accordingly in the Codes (Yad, Ishut, 12:7-9; 
Shemittah, 9:10; Mekhirah, 13:3-4; Sh. Ar., EH 38:5, HM 67:9, 
227:21). Hence the rule in Jewish law is that in matters falling 
within the purview of the civil law, the Torah itself prescribed 
no obligatory rules and therefore “a party may make a waiver 
[ie., contract out] since the Torah does not require him to 
give an undertaking save of his own free will” (Nov. Ramban, 
BB 126b). A necessary requirement is that the condition be 
worded in the proper form; e.g., “on condition that you shall 
have no [complaint of] overreaching [onaah] against me” and 
not, “on condition that there shall not be any overreaching in 
the deal” (Mak. 3b, Rashi and Tos. ibid., and Codes.) 

Matters excluded, as a matter of principle, from being 
the subject ofa stipulation include an agreement to submit to 
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bodily injury or the curtailment of personal liberty. Hence an 
agreement to cut off another party’s hand or put out his eye, 
even though they might be causing him pain, is void (BK 8:7 
and TJ, BK 8:11, 6c; but cf. Tosef. BK 9:32). This applied even in 
the case of an ordinary beating - concerning which the opin- 
ion was expressed that as it did not amount to serious bodily 
harm no compensation was payable in respect of it (BK 93a; 
Resp. Ribash, no. 484 and see below Illegal Contracts). Simi- 
larly, a condition that the creditor shall have the right to im- 
prison the debtor on his failure to repay the debt is invalid, 
since the imprisonment of an indigent debtor for non-pay- 
ment is an infringement of his personal liberty (see *Imprison- 
ment for Debt). In this connection, the scholars disputed the 
validity of an agreement between husband and wife not to co- 
habit with one another: the opinion in the Jerusalem Talmud 
was in favor of it being upheld as valid (BM 7:10, 11c), and this 
was followed by some of the rishonim (see Ozar ha-Geonim, 
8 (1938), 167 (first pagination) and commentary of Rabbenu 
Hananel, ibid., 45); other rishonim, however (Rashi to Ket. 56a) 
and the posekim (Yad, Ishut, 6:9—-10; Sh. Ar., EH 38:5; 69:6) held 
such a condition to be invalid since it was a tenai she-ba-guf 
(i.e., a condition involving bodily suffering). 

The scholars further restricted the freedom of stipula- 
tion in matters where they saw the need for enforcement and 
preservation. Thus it was decided that a stipulation between 
husband and wife that she should forego her ketubbah is void 
(Ket. 57b and Sh. Ar., EH 69:6). Similarly, a stipulation of the 
parties that they shall submit to the jurisdiction of a gentile 
court even in monetary matters was held to be invalid, as it 
was regarded as tending to undermine Jewish judicial insti- 
tutions (see Tur, Beit Yosef, and Sh. Ar., HM 26). The scholars 
also expressed different opinions on freedom of stipulation in 
certain fields of the law such as *suretyship and *succession 
(Yad, Nahalot 6:1; cf. the sources of Maimonides’ statements, 
which are contradictory to the plain meaning of the talmu- 
dic statements, in Meiri to BB 126b). A stipulation contrary 
to good public order and morals is also void. On this ground 
Hayyim Jair *Bacharach decided that an agreement between 
local clothiers to refrain from suing each other on a complaint 
of unfair competition, trespass, etc., was void, since this could 
only lead to increased strife and disturbance of the public or- 
der (Havvat Ya’ir, no. 163). 


Illegal Contracts 
Different systems reflect a varying approach to the question 
of illegal contracts, such as one involving the commission of 
a criminal offense or one made for an illegal purpose. Some 
European legal systems hold such contracts to be null and void 
ab initio, whereas English law does not void them initially but 
prescribes that the courts shall not enforce them or grant the 
parties any relief, all in terms of the two Roman Law max- 
ims: ex turpi causa non oritur actio and in pari delicto melior 
est pars possidentis. 

Jewish law reveals a materially different approach. Al- 
though fulfillment of a contract is not prescribed if this should 
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involve the actual commission of an offense or transgression, 
the fact that it has been committed does not deprive the con- 
tract of its legal validity or preclude the court from granting 
relief in terms of it. Thus, in a transaction concerning lending 
at interest, prohibited by the Pentateuchal law to both lender 
and borrower (BM 61a and Codes; see *Usury), the lender can- 
not claim payment of the interest according to the agreement, 
since this involves the perpetration of the transgression itself, 
but the borrower may claim a refund of interest already paid 
by him, despite his transgression. Similarly, if the borrower 
has given the lender some object as a payment in lieu of inter- 
est money, the former may only claim the return of the amount 
of the interest but not the object itself, since “the transaction 
is binding and cannot be voided because it is in contraven- 
tion of a prohibition” (BM 65a-b, Rashi and Piskei ha-Rosh, 
ibid.). In the opinion of R. Meir, the effect of a bond of in- 
debtedness that includes interest is to fine the lender by pre- 
cluding him not only from recovering the interest but also the 
principal (BM 72a); the halakhah, however, was decided ac- 
cording to the view of the other scholars, namely that the 
lender could recover the principal but not the interest (Yad, 
Malveh 4:6) except if in the bond an aggregate amount ap- 
pears from which the separate amounts of principal and in- 
terest cannot be established (Sh. Ar., HM 52:1). The law was 
similarly decided with regard to any transaction prohibited 
in part; namely that the transaction is valid except that the 
illegal part must be severed from it (Sh. Ar, HM 208:1 and 
Rema thereto). 

This basic approach was also followed in Maimonides’ 
ruling that: “ifa person sells or gives on the Sabbath, and cer- 
tainly on festivals, even though he should be flogged, his act is 
effective” (Yad, Mekhira 30:7); so too with regard to an obliga- 
tion contracted on the Sabbath: “if anyone performs a kinyan 
on the Sabbath, the kinyan is valid and the writing and hand- 
ing over take place after the Sabbath” (Yad ibid.; Sh. Ar.,. HM 
195:11; 235:28). This was held to be the case even with regard 
to a kinyan involving the desecration of the Sabbath accord- 
ing to Pentateuchal law (BK 7ob). 

This approach of Jewish law to the question of a contract 
involving a transgression illustrates its capacity to distinguish 
between the “legal” and the “religious” aspects of the halakhah, 
notwithstanding their common source and it is precisely be- 
cause of the material link between law and morals that Jew- 
ish law deprives the transgressor of those additional “benefits” 
which result from the invalidation of the civil aspects of the 
contract. For the same reason the court will not grant relief 
to a party whenever enforcement of a transaction will, in the 
prevailing social circumstances, amount to an encouragement 
of criminal conduct. Thus the court will not order the refund 
of money paid for the procurement of false testimony, if the 
witness should fail to testify falsely (Shevut Yaakov, vol. 1, no. 
145; see also Pithei Teshuvah, HM 32:2, n.1). A similar deci- 
sion was given by the Great Rabbinical Court in a matter in- 
volving the contravention of the currency regulations in Erez 
Israel (OPD, 63). 
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Stipulations in Favor of a Third Party 

Unlike some legal systems, Jewish law shows no hesitation in 
recognizing the validity of a stipulation in favor of a person 
who is not party to the contract, provided that it confers a ben- 
efit and does not impose an obligation on him. In tannaitic 
times this rule was expressed in the doctrine that: “a benefit 
may be conferred on a person in his absence, but an obliga- 
tion cannot be imposed on him in his absence” (Git. 1:6; BM 
12a; etc.). The phrase “in his absence” (she-lo be-fanav) has 
been interpreted in the sense of she-lo mi-daato (i.e., with- 
out his knowledge or consent, Rashi to BM 12a). When the 
stipulation comes to the knowledge of the third party, he has 
the option either to accept it - in which case he may demand 
fulfillment by the promisor - or to reject it, since “a person 
cannot be compelled to accept a gift” (Yad, Zekhiah, 4:2 and 
Maggid Mishneh; Tur and Sh. Ar., HM 243:1-2; 190:4 in Kezot 
ha-Hoshen 2). See also Law of *Agency. 


Specific Performance 

Each party to a contract must fulfill his obligations under the 
contract, from which he is exempt only in the event of ones 
(“inevitable accident or duress”) and the court will generally 
oblige the parties to render specific performance of their con- 
tractual obligations. Hence, the sale of an object to someone 
other than the party to whom the vendor had previously un- 
dertaken, in a valid contract, to sell the same object at a de- 
termined price, will be set aside and the object given to the 
party with whom the undertaking was originally made (Av. 
Zar. 72a and Codes; Torat Emet, no. 133). If, however, the ven- 
dor has worded his undertaking thus: “If I sell, I shall sell to 
you at such and such a price,” and later sells the same object 
to someone else at a higher price, the sale to the latter will be 
valid, since the vendor made his prior undertaking condi- 
tional on his desire to sell, and “he did not desire to sell, but 
sold only because of the increment given by the other, plac- 
ing him in the position of one who sold under duress” (Yad, 
Mekhirah, 8:7; Resp. Maharik, no. 20). 

In the opinion of some of the posekim, specific perfor- 
mance is not ordered unless the claimant is in possession of 
the object which the vendor undertook to sell to him (Rashba 
and author of the Ittur, quoted in Maggid Mishneh to Yad, 
Mekhirah 8:7). However, the majority opinion in the Codes 
is that specific performance is granted even if the claimant is 
not in possession of the subject matter of the contract (see 
Tur, HM 206 and Bah thereto, no. 1). The opinion was also 
expressed that both Rashba and the author of the Ittur were 
in favor of compelling specific performance, even if the sub- 
ject matter of the undertaking was not in the claimant's pos- 
session, in the case of an undertaking worded in the terms: 
“I bind myself to sell the object to you” (Resp. Torat Emet, 
no. 133). Specific performance is not dependent on the prior 
payment of the purchase price and the contract must be exe- 
cuted even if the parties have entrusted other persons, or the 
court, with the determination of the purchase price (Av. Zar. 
72a and Codes, ibid.). 
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Specific performance is not granted on contracts for 
personal service, such as a contract of employment, since 
compelling a person to work against his will involves an in- 
fringement of his personal liberty and a form of disguised 
slavery (BM 10a). This is even more so because of the gen- 
eral attitude of Jewish law that any engagement of a laborer, 
even of his own free will, is a form of restraint on personal 
liberty; thus the laborer has special rights for his protection 
(BM 10a; 77a; see also *Labor Law). Specific performance 
will be ordered, however, in the case of a contract of employ- 
ment relating to a public service, if a breach of this would 
be harmful to the public. Thus, on the eve of a festival, if 
no other is available, a public bath-attendant, barber, or 
baker “may be restrained until he finds someone to replace 
him” (Tosef., BM 11:27; see also Resp. Maharam of Rothen- 
burg, ed. Prague, no. 1016). Specific performance is accord- 
ingly recognized as a function of the law itself and not as a 
matter of equity, as in English law - from which Jewish law 
also differs in several other important respects on this sub- 
ject. 


Compensation and Penalty for Breach of Contract 

Breach of contract renders the party in breach liable for the 
resulting damage, which, in talmudic times, generally in- 
cluded only compensation for the damage directly suffered 
by the other party and not for the loss of profit which, but for 
the breach, he would have earned. Since post-talmudic times, 
however, the tendency has been to extend liability in certain 
circumstances to cover also the loss of anticipated profits. Li- 
ability of this kind - i.e., consequential damages — is based on 
a category of damage known as garmi (see *Gerama), or stems 
from an implied condition imputing an agreement between 
the parties to be liable to each other for the loss of profits in 
the event of either of them breaking the contract (see e.g., the 
statements of R. Jeroham, quoted in Tur, HM 176; Beit Yosef, 
ibid., no. 21; HM 176:14). In order to bolster the effectiveness 
of contractual obligations, the practice was adopted from tan- 
naitic times of specifying in the contract a fixed amount to be 
payable on breach of the contract by one of the parties (see 
e.g. Ned. 27b; BB 10:5). The question arose, however, whether 
such an undertaking was not to be regarded as defective on 
the grounds of *asmakhta (an undertaking to forfeit an asset 
upon nonfulfillment of a condition). Since the founding basis 
of a contract in Jewish law is the gemirat ha-daat of the par- 
ties to be bound, the scholars debated the validity of the ad- 
ditional undertaking to pay a fixed amount by way of a pen- 
alty, which they regarded as having been given solely on the 
strength of a “confident reliance” by the promisor on his abil- 
ity to fulfill the principal contractual obligation, without his 
contemplating the possibility of having to fulfill the penalty 
obligation (BB 168a). The question was decided to the effect 
that in certain circumstances such an undertaking would be 
void for reasons of asmakhta, primarily if it appeared that the 
amount stipulated was exaggerated and beyond any reasonable 
estimate of the damage suffered by the other party and this 
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would imply the lack of any serious intention by the promi- 
sor (BM 104b and Codes.) 

The development of commercial life spurred on the 
search for a way of overcoming the invalidating effect of as- 
makhta on contractual stipulations. In talmudic times it had 
been decided that an undertaking effected by way of a formal 
kinyan before a court of standing excluded it from the opera- 
tion of the law of asmakhta since in this manner the under- 
taking made with a complete gemirat ha-daat would be clear 
(Ned. 27b and Codes). In the post-talmudic period the process 
of avoiding the invalidating effect of asmakhta on a penalty- 
undertaking was furthered by the enactment of a takkanah by 
the scholars of Spain. Thus the parties might undertake to pay 
each other, unconditionally, an amount specified in advance, 
each agreeing in advance to release the other from this under- 
taking in the event of the fulfillment of the principal obligation 
under the contract. Since, in terms of the takkanah, the under- 
taking to pay the amount fixed in advance is an unconditional 
one, it is valid and unaffected by the effect of asmakhta (Yad, 
Mekhirah 11:18; Tur and Sh. Ar., HM 207:16). Another way that 
was found to avoid the effect of asmakhta was by strengthen- 
ing the penalty-undertaking with a vow, oath, or ban (Sh. Ar., 
HM 207:19). It was also decided that the law of asmakhta did 
not apply to certain obligations, such as an undertaking to pay 
a penalty for breach of a marriage promise (*betrothal) or for 
breach of contract by a teacher without his finding a replace- 
ment, these being valid undertakings. 


In the State of Israel 
In Israel the law of contract is based on various different 
sources — Ottoman and Mandatory law, as well as legislation 
after the foundation of the state. English Common Law and 
Equity represents an important source of the law of contract 
in Israel in all cases where the existing law provides no answer 
to the problems that arise (i-e., lacunae; cf. 46, Palestine Order 
in Council, 1922-1947). Various directions in the law of con- 
tract have been included in a number of laws of the Knesset, 
among them Contracts (Remedies for Breach of Contract), 
1970; Hire and Loan Law, 1971; Contracts (General Part) Law, 
1973; Contract for Services Law, 1974; and Insurance Contract 
Law, 1981. 

[Menachem Elon] 


A proposition has recently been put forth (see Bibliogra- 
phy, B. Lifshitz) that during the mishnaic and talmudic peri- 
ods, and up to and including Maimonides, there was no rec- 
ognition by Jewish Law of the binding nature of a promise. 
Contractual obligations, as currently understood, were not 
accorded legal effect. This indeed was the subject of a dispute 
between R. Yose and R. Judah, which the Talmud explains 
as being based on the question whether *asmakhta is bind- 
ing. (BM, 61a, BB 168a). The term asmakhta signifies reliance 
or support. The Hebrew equivalent of this Aramaic term is 
devarim (BM 47a-48a, BB 3a). Until the time of Maimonides 
(Mishneh Torah, Mekhirah, ch.11), the explanation for deny- 
ing legal effect to promises was the subject of dispute: Was 
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it due to the absence of a deliberate and final intention to 
be bound (semikhut daat) or some other reason. Those who 
sought to make promises binding in particular instances ad- 
opted the first explanation, as did Maimonides, thus result- 
ing in giving legal effect to a promise when there was a full 
intent to be bound. 

In any case, according to the basic view of R. Judah as 
elucidated by the geonim, a transaction can be made binding 
only by giving it a contemporaneous effect, or assigning it 
a property character, or establishing a particular status for 
the obligor, such as borrower, bailee, debtor, employee, guar- 
antor, etc, which would produce the result of a binding obli- 
gation. But there was no way to enforce a promise to perform 
an act in the future, simply as a promise, such as a promise 
to marry. 

According to this approach, the creation of such a status 
is expressed in the formula, “He has concluded to bind his 
person” (gamar - ‘meshabed nafshei, BB 173, etc.). In this way, 
the promise is comparable to an act of acquisition — kinyan - 
which attaches to the obligation and takes effect contempora- 
neously. “From the present time” thus becomes a key phrase 
in making a promise binding. It should be pointed out in this 
connection that establishing an obligation under Jewish Law 
is thus a unilateral act and not a bilateral undertaking, as in 
modern contract law. 


Illegal Contracts 

The Jewish Law on illegal contracts was elucidated and applied 
in the case of Jacobs v. Kartoz, 9 PD 401 (1955) in an opinion 
by Justice Silberg of the Israeli Supreme Court. 

The plaintiff was a landlord who sued to evict a tenant on 
the ground that the lease of the apartment violated an impor- 
tant government regulation governing the amount of rent to 
be paid. Justice Silberg concluded that under the principles of 
Jewish Law, the claim of the landlord should be rejected. 

This result is reached even though the tenant is essen- 
tially arguing that an illegal contract should be upheld. Jewish 
Law however distinguishes between the prohibition involved 
and the legal consequences of the transaction; the transaction 
is valid as long as it can be carried out in a permissible man- 
ner. For example, a sale effected in violation of a prohibition 
of the price to be paid is nevertheless valid, and the permit- 
ted price is to be paid. 

As stated by Justice Silberg: 


Jewish Law deals very carefully with one who violates the law. 
Undoubtedly, the reason for this is the desire to avoid the un- 
just results which clearly follow from a rule that uniformly 
fails to recognize the legal validity of an illegal contract... The 
concept that the court should not “dirty its hands” by dealing 
with such claims has not been widely accepted in the philoso- 
phy of Judaism. 


Howard v. Miarah., 35 (2) PD 505 (1980) involved a contract for 
the sale of land. At the request of the seller, the price stated was 
lower than the actual price, with the difference paid in cash. 
Upon discovering that part of the land had been expropri- 
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ated by the municipality prior to the signing of the contract, 
the buyer requested a reduction in the price. When this was 
refused, the buyer stopped payments. The seller, claiming a 
material breach, rescinded the contract. The buyer thereupon 
sued for restitution of all sums paid. 

The defendant seller argued that a transaction in which 
the true price is hidden is an illegal contract and the court 
should not hear a claim based on such a contract, both par- 
ties being in pari delicto. Justice Elon, however, found that un- 
der Jewish Law, the plaintiff buyer was entitled to restitution 
of the money paid. 

The applicable principles of Jewish Law are that an illegal 
contract is generally valid as a matter of civil law; the parties 
should be held to their contractual obligations to the fullest 
extent permitted, and a wrongdoer should not be rewarded. 

Comparing English Law to Jewish Law, Justice Elon 
stated: 


Under the English rule, the court does not dirty its hands by 
dealing with such a [n illegal] contract, and prefers to let the loss 
resulting from non-performance lie where it falls. This rule has 
caused great injustice ... Under Jewish Law, an illegal contract 
is generally not invalid as a matter of civil law, and each party 
to the contract is entitled to pursue his remedies, so long as this 
does not result in the performance of the illegal act itself. 


A decision by the Rabbinical Court of Appeals illustrates the 
view of Jewish Law that when it appears in a particular situa- 
tion that giving effect to a transaction would serve to encour- 
age the commission of an illegal act, the court should not lend 
its assistance to the enforcement of the contract. 

In the case of 4 v. B (Warhaftig, Ossef Piskei Din, p.63, 
1945) A sued B for a sum of money, alleging that a was entitled 
to the money as a result of the purchase of foreign currency, 
which B bought on a’s behalf. At that time, trading in foreign 
currency was prohibited. The court held that since the claim 
was based on a transaction that violated a fundamental law of 
the state, the court should not entertain the action. 


The Principle of Good Faith (Tom Lev) 

Roth v. Yeshufeh (Construction) Ltd, 33 (1) PD (1979) was an ac- 
tion for damages for breach of contract. The claim was based 
on the failure of the defendant to transfer an apartment within 
the time period fixed in the contract. The apartment had been 
transferred to the plaintiff six months late. 

The defense to the claim was based on a clause in the con- 
tract that provided that the purchaser’s acceptance of posses- 
sion shall serve as conclusive and final proof of the fulfillment 
of the seller's obligations under the contract. On the basis of 
this clause, the lower court rejected the claim. 

On appeal to the Supreme Court, the decision was re- 
versed and the case was remanded to the lower court. 

The majority opinion was greatly influenced by the prin- 
ciples of Jewish Law. Israeli contract law provides that “a con- 
tractual obligation shall be performed and a right arising out 
of a contract shall be exercised in good faith” (tom lev). The 
opinion of Justice Elon examined the meaning of the term 
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“good faith” (tom lev) in the light of the principles of Jew- 
ish Law. 
In his opinion he explained: 


When we set out to interpret fundamental conceptual terms 
contained in the laws of the State of Israel, such as “good faith,” 
which have a universal character, and which reflect legal and 
value judgments in every civilized legal system, we must ex- 
amine the meaning of those terms primarily in the light of the 
principles of Jewish Law and the Jewish heritage. A universal 
principle such as this [good faith] manifests itself in the vari- 
ous legal systems of our own day, but its roots are embedded 
in the fundamental values which are humanity’s heritage from 
ancient legal systems ... And if this is so with respect to the le- 
gal systems of other nations, it certainly applies to the laws of 
the State of Israel, whose fundamental principles are rooted 
primarily in its ancient heritage ... 

The very term “good faith” (tom lev) is an original He- 
brew term... For this reason, when interpreting this term we 
are obliged to refer, first and foremost, to Jewish Law, which 
serves as the main source for understanding its content and 
meaning. 


Among the Jewish Law sources cited were the following: 

1. Mekhilta (Be-Shallah, Tractate De-Va-Yassah, sec. 1 
Horowitz-Rabin ed., p.158): “If one is honest in his business 
dealings ... it is accounted to him as though he had fulfilled 
the entire Torah” 

2. Shabbat 31a: “Rava said, When a man is brought in [be- 
fore the Heavenly Court] for judgment, they ask him: “Were 
you honest in your business dealings:” 

3. Deuteronomy 6:18: “Do what is right and good.” 

4. Nahmanides, Commentary on Leviticus, 19:2: One 
who obeys only the technical and formal sense of the law is 
a “scoundrel within the bounds of the Torah (naval bi-reshut 
ha-Torah).” The Torah states, “Do what is right and good” to 
establish an affirmative commandment to behave with up- 
rightness and fairness. 

The lower court was directed to determine whether the 
defendant acted in good faith, and if not, whether the conduct 
was sufficiently egregious to have legal consequences. 

In the case of Laserson v. Shikkun Ovedim Ltd. 38 (2) PD 
237 (1984) Justice Elon established that there are limits to the 
application of the principle of “good faith” 

The issue in the case was whether the defendant was 
obligated to install a generator in the building it had con- 
structed, which was necessary to operate the elevator in an 
emergency. The contract required the building of a cham- 
ber for a generator but it did not mention the generator it- 
self. The question arose whether the obligation to perform 
the contract in good faith meant that the generator also had 
to be supplied. 

In his opinion, Justice Elon pointed to the inherent prob- 
lem in applying the principle of “good faith” - the tension 
between stability and flexibility in business transactions, and 
between predictability and uncertainty in the law. Thus in ap- 
plying the command “Do what is right and good” great cau- 
tion is required. 
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The conclusion reached was that for “proper and rea- 
sonable legal policy” the “good faith” principle should not be 
used to create new legal obligations which the parties did not 
contemplate and did not include in their contract. The prin- 
ciple should govern only the fulfillment of the obligations that 
were agreed upon. 

In applying the command “do what is right and good” 
Jewish Law established some duties as legal obligations, and 
other duties as ethical precepts. 

The rationale for refraining from categorizing all duties 
the performance of which may be considered to be “right and 
good” as legal obligations is given in the opinion as follows: 


The legal system cannot exist with the instability that would 
result from imposing unexpressed obligations never even con- 
templated by the parties ... One may discern in the Jewish legal 
system, in which morals and law combine in a unique pattern of 
decision making ... the utmost care that the principle of good 
faith should not extend the limits of legal enforceability further 
than is desirable and practical ... 

If it were otherwise, then a person would not — and could 
not — know what will be the end of the contract that he signed, 
and what new obligations are likely to be created in its frame- 
work, unbeknownst to him. The result would be that even a 
person of good faith would never know what obligations he 
undertook and how far they extended. 


In this case, the lower court should determine whether in view 
of all of the circumstances, the contract could be interpreted 
as itself containing an implied agreement that the defendant 
should install the generator. 

In regard to the basic principle of “good faith” in Jewish 
Law, the opinion quotes the characterization of “good faith” 
given by Professor R. Powell, who refers to the Hebrew ter- 
minology (Powell, Good Faith in Contracts, 9, Current Legal 
Problems, 16 (1956), 37-38): 

In the Hebrew language there is a simple phrase which satisfies 


that requirement. It is derekh erez. It means “way of the land” 
but is also means “good manners.” 


INTERPRETATION OF DOCUMENTS. Various rules of Jewish 
Law govern the interpretation of contracts and other legal in- 
struments. For example: The later part of a contract controls 
situations in which there is an inconsistency between an ear- 
lier and a later clause, which cannot be reconciled. It is pre- 
sumed that the earlier statement was reconsidered and the 
later clause states the final intention. 

Another rule is that if there is a doubt as to the meaning 
of a clause in a contract, the doubt will be resolved in favor the 
obligor. For an obligee to succeed, his claim must be free from 
doubt. However, this rule is applied only when the result will 
not destroy the essential validity of the instrument. 

This rule was applied in the case of Alperovitz v. Mizrahi, 
34 (4) PD 129 (1980), which involved an agreement for the pur- 
chase of an apartment. A memorandum of purchase fixed the 
price. It was accompanied by an initial payment and was to 
be followed by five additional payments. Possession was to be 
transferred at the time of the final payment. 
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The purchaser's contention that the memorandum im- 
plied that a detailed contract was to be executed was accepted 
by the court. The question that remained was when the further 
contract was to be made. Clearly this would not be at the end 
of all of the payments. But prior to which of the payments did 
the parties intend that the contract be executed? 

The rule that doubtful questions are to be decided in fa- 
vor of the obligor supported the conclusion that the contract 
was to be executed before any of the additional payments. Ad- 
ditionally, there was no logical basis for choosing the time of 
any one of the payments over the others. 

The opinion by Justice Elon cited a responsum of R. 
Asher b. Jehiel (Resp. Asheri #68:14; beginning of the 14» cen- 
tury). A obligated himself to pay a sum of money to B “after 
Passover.” The question was: which Passover does this refer 
to - the next succeeding Passover or the last Passover in the 
history of the world? There was no logical basis for choosing 
any Passover in between. In this instance, R. Asher b. Jehiel 
did not apply the rule that ambiguities should be resolved in 
favor of the obligor, because to do so would completely nul- 
lify the agreement. 

The twelfth of the thirteen canons of (biblical) interpre- 
tation of R. Ishmael is that “an ambiguous word or passage is 
explained from its context or from a subsequent expression.” 
This principle was the basis for the decision in Katan v. Mu- 
nicipality of Holon, 32 (1) PD 494, 1978. 

The municipality sent out an invitation to a group of 
contractors to bid for a job. The invitation stated: “To validate 
the bid, the contractor shall provide a bank guarantee... for 
a period of sixteen months.” An unsuccessful bidder claimed 
that the successful bidder did not provide the guarantee at 
the time it submitted its bid. The latter argued that the guar- 
antee was not required to be submitted until the contract was 
awarded. 

The court, in an opinion by Justice Elon, cited R. Ishma- 
el’s canon of interpretation, and held that in view of the con- 
text of the document and the surrounding circumstances, the 
successful bidder was correct. The duration of the work was 
set as sixteen months from the time of acceptance. The sixteen 
months of the bank guarantee was meant to cover the time 
during which the work was to be performed. The guarantee 
was thus to be submitted when the contract was awarded, not 
when the bid was submitted. 

In addition, the submission of a guarantee is necessary to 
assure a degree of seriousness on the part of the bidder. In this 
case, the invitation to bid was not sent to the public as a whole, 
but to a limited number of contractors. It was therefore not 
necessary to assure the seriousness of their bids by requiring 
a guarantee at the time of the submission of the bids. 


[Bernard Auerbach (2™¢ ed.)] 
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CONTRACTORS. Persons contracted for army supply and 
building, mainly road construction. While the initial posses- 
sion of financial and commercial expertise and substantial re- 
sources was a necessary prerequisite for engaging in this occu- 
pation, it provided a successful means of enrichment and also 
opened the way to a certain measure of social acceptance and 
political influence from which as members of a hated group 
Jews were otherwise excluded. In Christian Spain Jews were 
prominent as military suppliers to kings. A noted example was 
Judah de la *Cavalleria, who supplied arms to the king of Ara- 
gon in 1276 for his wars against the Muslims in Valencia. The 
*Ravaya brothers supplied arms to King Pedro 111 of Aragon 
(1276-85) in his wars against the rebel nobility of Catalonia. 
The wealthy Muga de *Portella also supplied arms to Pedro 111 
of Aragon. Isaac *Abrabanel was military supplier to Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella from 1489 to 1492, while Abraham *Senior 
was the chief supplier of military equipment to the Spanish 
troops who fought in Granada. Jews also played a prominent 
role in the production of military equipment, metal cast- 
ing, and armaments manufacture. There is evidence of Jew- 
ish arms manufacture in Spain, and in 1495 large numbers of 
Jewish arms manufacturers entered Portugal after the king 
had promised them special rights, such as payment of only 
half the sum for entry imposed on Jewish immigrants from 
Spain. Portuguese chroniclers, among them Damiao da Goes, 
recount that some members of the king’s council opposed the 
expulsion of the Jews from Portugal on the ground that the 
Jews possessed many secret methods of armaments manu- 
facture which should not be allowed to pass into the hands 
of the Turkish infidels. The Jewish chronicler Elijah *Capsali 
describes the exiles from Spain as having introduced firearms 
to the Ottoman Empire and army, this being one of the rea- 
sons why they were well received by the sultans. Among the 
experts on cannon and gunpowder manufacture in the 16" 
century were Jews who had immigrated to Ottoman territory 
after the Spanish expulsion. 

Probably Jews served as military suppliers during this 
period in Central Europe also; there is no lack of evidence for 
their participation in the arms trade: a decision of the Bruenn 
(Brno) tribunal permitted the Jews of Uherske Hradiste to 
trade in arms. A number of Jewish military suppliers operated 
in Germany in the 16" century. Isaac Meyer was permitted to 
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reside in Halberstadt in 1537 in order to supply the monastery 
with weapons. *Joseph (Joselmann) b. Gershon of Rosheim in 
1548 was granted a writ of protection by the emperor which 
also specified his activities as a military supplier. 

Portuguese Jews in Amsterdam in the 17** and 18* cen- 
turies were active as military suppliers to the armies of Hol- 
land, Morocco, and England. The internal wars in Morocco 
during the 17 century enabled many Dutch Jews, who acted 
as military suppliers to all sides involved in the conflict, to en- 
ter the arms trade. Amsterdam was the place of residence of 
Solomon Michael David, military supplier of Hanover in the 
second half of the 18" century. 

The *Court Jews were regarded by their rulers as capable 
of supplying the whole range of military equipment: horses, 
food, uniforms, and weapons. Jewish commerce in Germany 
and Austria consequently prospered. Although the Court Jews 
themselves constituted only a minute proportion of the Jew- 
ish population, they required a widespread network of sub- 
contractors, petty merchants, etc., who were also Jewish, in 
order to fulfill their functions as major contractor-suppliers, 
especially in wartime. Large-scale provisioning was achieved 
through contacts with Jewish dealers in agricultural products 
from Eastern Europe. Antisemites contended that in Ger- 
many at this time “all the military suppliers were Jews, and 
all the Jews were military suppliers.” Samuel Julius was mili- 
tary supplier to Frederick Augustus, elector of Saxony. The 
*Model family were court suppliers and military contractors 
to the duchy of Ansbach during the 17" and 18" centuries. Jo- 
seph Suess *Oppenheimer acted as military supplier first to 
the landgrave Ernest Augustus of Hesse-Darmstadt, and then 
to Charles Alexander, duke of Wuerttemberg. The *Gomp- 
erz family of Cleves acted as military contractors and com- 
mercial agents to six Prussian rulers, notably Elias Gomperz, 
who founded his firm in Emmerich in the second half of the 
17 century. His contemporary Israel Aaron, who had close 
commercial ties with Pomerania, Mecklenburg, Amsterdam, 
and Hamburg, also acted as military supplier to Prussia. The 
*Wertheimer, Mayer, and Herschel families, as well as others 
who were permitted to settle in Vienna during the rule of Em- 
peror Leopold, also acted as military contractors. 

The ability of the absolutist rulers to maintain organized 
and well-regulated armies under their control and command 
may be attributed to a considerable degree to both the acu- 
men of the Jewish contractors and their connections with 
fellow Jews. The part played by Jews in supplying the armies 
of England in the 17 and 18* centuries was no less decisive. 
Abraham Israel (Antonio Fernandez) *Carvajal was the most 
important military contractor during the rule of Cromwell, 
and one of the five London merchants to sign a contract to 
supply the army with wheat in 1649. William of Orange was 
enabled to sail to England in 1688 by an interest-free loan of 
two million crowns made to him by Francisco Lopez Suasso 
of the Hague, while another Jew, Francisco de Cordova, was 
in charge of military supplies for the campaign in partnership 
with Isaac Pereira. Solomon de *Medina, military supplier to 
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the Duke of Marlborough’s troops, was granted a title in 1700 
for his services to William 111. In Ireland the firm of *Mach- 
ado and Pereira provisioned the Duke of Schomberg’s armies. 
During the War of the Spanish Succession, Robert Harley was 
accused of ruining the economy of England in order to enrich 
Jewish military suppliers. Joseph Cortissos, formerly a resi- 
dent of Amsterdam, was in charge of military supplies during 
Peterborough’s campaigns against the Spanish. 

Jews can be found among French military suppliers as 
early as the 16" century. A number of Jewish families were 
permitted to settle in Metz in 1567 by Marshal de Vieilleville 
on the condition that they undertook to supply his troops, 
but their activities were limited to small-scale local opera- 
tions. The part played by some of the wealthiest French Jews 
in military supplies reached considerable proportions during 
the reign of Louis x1v. Jacob Worms was chief military con- 
tractor to Louis xrv, and in the latter half of the 18» century 
Herz *Cerfberr rose to prominence in this field. When in 
1776 it was decided to end the system of private contracting 
for military supplies, an exception was made in the case of 
Cerfberr, who remained the supplier for the army in Alsace- 
Lorraine. In 1785 he divided the management of his business 
enterprises, allocating his banking activities to his sons and 
sons-in-law, while concentrating his own efforts on military 
supplies. Moses Belin, military supplier in Metz, and Moses 
Eliezer Liefmann *Calmer of Hanover, military supplier from 
1769, were among many other Jews prominent in this field in 
France. Most important was the wealthy Abraham *Gradis, 
who acted as military supplier to the French army in Canada 
and did much for French troops there, especially during the 
Seven Years’ War. From 1748 to 1779 he organized, with the 
assistance of Raphael Mendes, Benjamin Gradis, and other 
Jewish shipowners, the embarkation of French warships from 
Europe to Canada. 

Jews played a prominent part in supplying weapons and 
provisions to the English army in the colonies. Mathias Bush 
supplied the Pennsylvanian troops in the war against the 
French. The *Franks family, with branches in London and New 
York, acted as contractors to the English army in the American 
colonies. David Franks continued to serve the English crown 
even after 1775, supplying provisions and uniforms to Eng- 
lish prisoners of war. Among other Jews, the Sheftall family of 
Georgia were suppliers to the American army as well. 

In Russia in the 19** century contracting for construc- 
tion of army buildings - fortifications and barracks - and for 
provisions was frequently combined with contracting for the 
construction of state-built roads and *railroads. The modern 
Jewish “white collar” worker first emerged in the network of 
offices as clerks or works supervisors of these contractors. 
Such a worker is Faby, the hero of J.L. *Gordon’s poem Kozo 
shel Yod, which in an indirect way chronicles the impact of 
railroad building on the various strata of Jewish society in the 
*Pale of Settlement in the second half of the 19" century. Sev- 
eral Jewish entrepreneurs rose in this way from the poverty of 
the Pale to opulence, such as Judah Opatow. After their ini- 
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tial success many of these contractors — better known under 
the Russian designation “Podryachiki” - combined contract- 
ing with banking, as for instance the houses of *Kronenberg 
and *Poliakoff. 
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[Joseph Kaplan] 


CONVERSOS, designation used in Christian Spain and Por- 
tugal for Moorish or Jewish converts to Christianity. It was 
sometimes applied also to their descendants. Unlike the epi- 
thets *Marranos, *alboraycos, or tornadizos, the term Conver- 
sos has no derogatory implications. 


COOK, SAMUEL (1907-1998), U.S. Reform rabbi. Cook was 
born in Philadelphia, ordained at Hebrew Union College in 
1934, and received an honorary D.D. from HUC-JIR in 1959. He 
was director of the B’nai Brith Hillel Foundation and a mem- 
ber of the faculty at the University of Alabama (1934-36) be- 
fore assuming positions at congregations in Philadelphia and 
Altoona, Pennsylvania. After serving as U.S. Army chaplain 
in the Pacific (1943-46), Cook became director of the youth 
department at the Union of American Hebrew Congregations. 
In this capacity, he officially founded the National Federation 
of Temple Youth (NFTy), an organization he had conceived 
in 1941 in Pennsylvania, where he had formed and combined 
Reform youth groups of neighboring cities. His innovation 
had laid the cornerstone of the Middle Atlantic Federation of 
Temple Youth and marked the beginning of the regional struc- 
ture system for NFTY (later renamed the *North American 
Federation of Temple Youth). Cook spearheaded the build- 
ing of a summer camp system that grew to number 12 camps 
across the United States and Canada. He introduced expe- 
riential travel programs for teenagers to Israel, cementing a 
Reform commitment to Zionism for generations. Cook also 
instituted international exchange programs and social action 
projects. He chose a motto from the prophet Joel for the move- 
ment: “Your old shall dream dreams and your youth shall see 
visions” (3:1). In 1967, Cook was named executive director of 
the Union of American Hebrew Congregations Department 
of College Education, a position he held concurrently with 
the NrTy directorship until his retirement in 1973. In 1999, 
in recognition of his contributions the Reform movement 
established the Rabbi Samuel Cook Award for Outstanding 
Achievement in Youth Work, which is presented by the Cen- 
tral Conference of American Rabbis annually. 
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°COOK, STANLEY ARTHUR (1873-1949), English Semitic 
scholar and historian of religion. Cook taught religion, He- 
brew, and Aramaic at Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, 
and was regius professor of Hebrew at Cambridge from 1932 to 
1938. He served on the editorial staff of The Cambridge Ancient 
History and The Encyclopaedia Britannica, and was editor of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly (1902-32). 

Cook’s main contribution was his archaeological, philo- 
logical, and comparative religion studies. In a series of articles 
that appeared in 1903 he discussed the then oldest Hebrew bib- 
lical manuscript written in square Hebrew, the *Nash Papyrus. 
His A Glossary of the Aramaic Inscriptions (1898) was a study 
of Semitic epigraphy and Hebrew philology. The importance 
of historical methodology and archaeological research in the 
treatment of religious data was emphasized in his Schweich 
lectures of 1925, which were published as The Religion of An- 
cient Palestine in the Light of Archaeology... (1930). The fruit 
of his erudition was contained in copious notes to the third 
edition of W. Robertson *Smith’s Lectures on the Religion of 
the Semites which Cook annotated in 1927. His views of the 
Bible and its religion as a whole were summed up in The Old 
Testament: A Reinterpretation (1936), a historical and anthro- 
pological assessment of the Israelite religion. He wrote im- 
portant works on the study of religious methodology (1914), 
and he analyzed in the light of comparative religion the pro- 
phetic ideal of ethical monotheism (1932). He compared the 
laws of the Pentateuch with the Code of Hammurapi (1903), 
edited the Book of 1 Esdras in R.H. Charles’ The Apocrypha 
and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament (1913), and wrote an 
introduction to the Bible (1945). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.F. Hahn, The Old Testament in Modern Re- 
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COOKBOOKS, JEWISH. These compendia of instructions 
and recipes for the preparation of Jewish cuisine and/or guide- 
lines for the Jewish cook constitute the single largest genre of 
literature created almost entirely by and for Jewish women. 


Prior to 1900 

By the first half of the 19'»-century, a few Jewish manuscript 
cookbooks appear in Yiddish (Bohemia, Moravia, or neighbor- 
ing areas); German ones appear in greater numbers throughout 
the century; and by the 1890s, there are Osmanli ones from Sa- 
lonika. The first known published volume is J. Stolz’s Kochbuch 
der Israeliten, oder prakt. Unweisung, wie man nach dem jue- 
dischen Religionsgruenden alle Gattungen der feinsten Speisen 
kauscher bereitet (Carlsruhe, 1815). During the 19" century, 
over a dozen Jewish cookbooks were published in German, 
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more than in any other language. The most successful, Koch- 
buch fuer Israelitische Frauen: Enthaltend die verschiedensten 
Koch- und Backarten, mit einer vollstandigen Speisekarte so wie 
einer genauen Anweisung zur Einrichtung und Fuehrung einer 
religioes-juedischen Haushaltung (Berlin, 1856) by Rebekka 
Wolf (née Heinemann), went through 14 editions. In print for 
almost 80 years, it was translated into Dutch (1881) and Polish 
(1904), and influenced the first known cookbook published in 
Yiddish, Ozer Bloshsteyn’s Kokhbuch far yudishe [sic] froyen 
(Vilna, 1896; New York, 1898). These kosher cookbooks, which 
emphasized fine cuisine and gracious living, were part of a 
larger adaptation of mainstream bourgeois domestic values 
within an acculturating modern Orthodox community. 

The first published English cookbook, The Jewish Man- 
ual, or Practical Information in Jewish and Modern Cookery: 
With a Collection of Valuable Recipes & Hints Relating to the 
Toilette (London, 1846), by “A Lady,” aimed to refine the ko- 
sher table, but with an English and Western Sephardi empha- 
sis. The anonymous author was recently identified as Judith 
Lady *Montefiore, who dedicated some of her philanthropic 
energies to educating Jewish girls for domestic service by es- 
tablishing cookery classes at a Jewish orphanage and school. 
This book appeared in a single edition, although parts of it 
were reprinted, without attribution, in 1864 and 1867 in Aus- 
tralia. By the last decade of the 19 century, kosher gourmet 
cookbooks also appeared in Dutch, Hungarian, Russian, and 
Italian, and the German volumes were becoming larger and 
more elaborately bound. The grandest, Marie Elsasser’s Aus- 
fuehrliches Kochbuch fuer die einfache und feine juedische Kue- 
che unter Beruecksichtigung aller rituellen Vorschriften in 3759 
Rezepten (Frankfurt, 1901), was over 900 pages. The custom 
of giving cookbooks to brides accounts in part for the lavish- 
ness of such volumes. 


American Cookbooks 

The first known Jewish cookbook published in the United 
States is the Jewish Cookery Book: On Principles of Economy, 
Adapted for Jewish Housekeepers, with the Addition of Many 
Useful Medicinal Recipes, and Other Valuable Information, 
Relative to Housekeeping and Domestic Management (Phila- 
delphia, 1876) by Mrs. Esther Levy. This volume brought a 
scrupulously kosher, yet elegant Anglo-Jewish cuisine to Phil- 
adelphia’s well-to-do Jews. 

Much more popular than Jewish Cookery Book, which 
appeared in only one edition, was the decidedly non-kosher, 
“Aunt Babette’s” Cook Book, Foreign and Domestic Receipts for 
the Household, A Valuable Collection of Receipts and Hints for 
the Housewife, Many of Which are not to be Found Elsewhere 
(1889). “Aunt Babettes” Cook Book went through several edi- 
tions in its first year, and stayed in print until the beginning of 
World War 1. “Aunt Babette,’ the pseudonym for Mrs. Bertha FE. 
Kramer, instructed her Reform Jewish readers in the niceties 
of the “Pink Tea” and in a non-halakhic approach to Jewish 
diet. “Aunt Babette” was by no means indifferent to kashrut. 
She declared, for example, that “NOTHING is ‘Trefa’ that is 
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healthy and clean,” thus giving precedence to hygiene over rit- 
ual purity. At the same time not everything that is treyf made 
it into her cookbook. Shellfish, bacon, and rump roasts did, 
but lard did not. Ideology and hygienic purity aside, certain 
non-kosher foods were rejected on aesthetic grounds, a rem- 
nant of the internalization of religious taboo. 

Many late 19" and early 20" century English cookbooks 
were intended to prepare Jewish girls, especially immigrants, 
for domestic service in kosher households. Marie Kauders’ 
cookbook (Prague, 1891) and cooking school-trained cooks 
for Jewish restaurants and wedding catering. The “Settlement” 
Cookbook (Milwaukee, 1901), by Lizzie Black Kander, a Ger- 
man Jew, was written to prepare East European Jewish women 
for household employment and to raise money for the Settle- 
ment house where the classes were held. This remarkable vol- 
ume has sold more than 2,000,000 copies and proceeds are 
still directed to charitable causes. Like “Aunt Babettes” Cook- 
book and the many German Jewish fundraiser cookbooks that 
appeared in the United States during this period, The “Settle- 
ment” Cookbook was a “treyf cookbook” and included recipes 
not only for Passover dishes, but also for oysters. 

The first Yiddish cookbook published in the United 
States, apart from the 1898 New York edition of Bloshteyn’s 
Kokhbuch far yudishe [sic] froyen, is Hinde Amkhanittski’s 
Lehr-bukh vi azoy tsu kokhen un baken (1901), which was re- 
printed a few years later. The Yiddish cookbooks that followed, 
well into the 1930s, tried to Americanize Jewish eating habits, 
consistent with current nutritional ideas and an Anglo-Ameri- 
can diet. Some promoted vegetarianism; Yiddish vegetarian 
cookbooks appeared in Europe as early as 1907 (Drohobitsh) 
and as late as 1938 (Vilna). Food companies used cookbooks, 
often bilingual in Yiddish and English, to market their prod- 
ucts. Manischewitz’s cookbooks, for example, showed how to 
use mazzah as an ingredient in everything from strawberry 
shortcake to tamales all year round. 

By the end of World War 1, with the mass immigration 
of Jews from Eastern Europe, the market for American Jew- 
ish cookbooks had changed. In response, Bloch Publishing re- 
placed “Aunt Babette’s” Cook Book with the strictly kosher The 
International Jewish Cook Book: 1600 Recipes According to the 
Jewish Dietary Laws with the Rules for Kashering: The Favorite 
Recipes of America, Austria, Germany, Russia, France, Poland, 
Roumania, Etc., Etc. by Florence Kreisler Greenbaum, an in- 
structor in cooking and domestic science. Greenbaum made 
nutritional science palatable in Jewish terms. This cookbook 
and its successors, including Mildred Grosberg Bellin’s many 
revised and enlarged editions, endured well into the 1980s. 


Europe Between the Wars 

While home economists were trying to reform the immigrant 
diet, Suzanne Roukhomovsky, a literary figure, waxed nostal- 
gic for what she called “la cuisine maternelle” in Gastronomie 
juive: cuisine et patisserie de Russie, d'Alsace, de Roumanie et 
d Orient (Paris, 1929). A year later a pirated translation of this 
book, with a few significant changes, appeared in Yiddish as 
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Di yidishe kukh in ale lender: poyln, rusland, rumenyen, dayt- 
shland, elsas, maroko, tunis, amerike, a.a.v. Dos beste un prak- 
tishe bukh far yidishe virtins (Warsaw, 1930). While Rouk- 
homovsky’s 36-page introduction offered a literary pastoral 
on traditional Jewish life, B. Shafran’s “A word to our Jewish 
wives, in Di yidishe kukh advises Polonized Jewish women 
not to turn the health of their families over to servants but to 
pursue the culinary arts themselves. 

During the interwar years, the *Juedischer Frauenbund 
(1904-38) offered home economics courses and published 
cookbooks, consistent with their emphasis on religious obser- 
vance, Jewish national consciousness, and careers for women 
that were extensions of their traditional domestic roles. As 
M. Kaplan has noted, the Frauenbund’s goal was to prepare 
unemployed East European Jewish women to work as do- 
mestics, supply middle-class families with qualified servants, 
create a pool of administrators and food specialists for public 
institutions, and make women better managers of their own 
homes. Their strictly kosher cookbooks included not only 
modern recipes, but also suggestions for children, invalids, 
and vegetarians, menus for institutional kitchens, recipes from 
“great-grandmother’s kitchen,’ and “national dishes,’ as well 
as recipes from organizations in Palestine, many of them for 
eggplant. By 1935, after the Nazis enacted laws against kosher 
slaughtering, the Frauenbund published a cookbook to ad- 
dress difficulties in buying kosher meat which went through 
four editions in one year. 


Palestine and Israel 

Erna Meyer, a pioneer in kitchen ergonomics, brought her 
ideas from Germany to Mandate Palestine, where she pub- 
lished Wie kocht man in Erez Israel? (Tel Aviv, 1936) in Ger- 
man, Hebrew, and English, followed by a slim cookbook (Tel 
Aviv, 1940) dedicated to recipes and menus for cooking in a 
time of crisis. Meyer’s cookbook was intended for the urban, 
urbane, and largely Central European cook in Mandate Pales- 
tine, who needed to learn to use a primus stove and local pro- 
duce while maintaining high culinary standards and a Central 
European culinary repertoire. Wie kocht man in Erez Israel? 
was one ina series of *w1zo cookbooks that appeared in sepa- 
rate German and Hebrew editions as late as 1954. 

Lillian Cornfeld wrote about Israeli cusine in Complete 
Hebrew Cook Book and Ani Mevashelet. Her Israeli Cookery 
(Westport, Connecticut, 1962) is organized by region, devotes 
several chapters to sabra foods and includes recipes from 
Israeli hotels and restaurants. In her preface, Cornfeld, who 
immigrated in the 1920s from Canada to Mandate Palestine, 
supervised domestic science for w1z0 and worked as a food 
columnist and nutritional advisor, noted several challenges 
to the emergence of national cuisine in Israel. These include 
the diverse population, simplicity as a practical necessity (and 
ideological principle), and the absence of professional chefs. 
Her cookbook addressed the “urgent incentive to create an 
Israeli cuisine,” by collecting recipes from national and in- 
ternational organizations that were actively trying to create a 
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national meal pattern, as well as from kibbutzim. Molly Bar- 
David, a food columnist and culinary advisor for El Al, wrote 
‘The Israeli Cookbook: What’ Cooking in Israel’s Melting Pot 
(1964), based on recipes she collected on the airline's routes 
and in interviews with immigrants in Israel. 

Since the 1980s, numerous Israeli cookbooks, many lav- 
ishly produced, have appeared. Individual volumes are dedi- 
cated to salads, soups, desserts, cakes, or breads, or to a par- 
ticular fruit or vegetable. Each community’s traditional cuisine 
(Yemenite, Kurdish, Moroccan) is celebrated, popular inter- 
national cookbooks are translated, and special diets are the 
focus of their own cookbooks. In contrast with the austere 
yishuv outlook and Central European emphasis of earlier 
cookbooks, these new volumes are part of Israel’s increas- 
ingly sophisticated and international culinary culture. Some 
of the cookbooks are also nostalgic, whether for foods asso- 
ciated with the yishuv and early years of the state or for the 
traditional cuisines of the country’s many immigrant groups. 
Most recently, The Arab-Israeli Cookbook (London, 2004), a 
play and a cookbook based on the research of Robin Soans, 
Tim Roseman, and Rima Brihi in Israel, Gaza, and the West 
Bank, explores the everyday reality of conflict through the 
stories and recipes of those they met. 


Fundraiser Cookbooks 

This most prolific genre of Jewish cookbooks originates in Jew- 
ish women’s voluntary associations, ranging from local efforts 
to support a hospital or Jewish school, to international orga- 
nizations (*National Council of Jewish Women, *Hadassah, 
*ORT, WIZO) with local chapters. Spanning more than a cen- 
tury, such cookbooks have been published in locales ranging 
from New Zealand, Zimbabwe, India, and Panama to Turkey. 
While some are handwritten, others are professionally pro- 
duced; some are illustrated with naive drawings while others 
have full color plates. The earliest known example is The Fair 
Cookbook (Denver, 1888), published for a charity fair in sup- 
port of the local synagogue, Temple Emanuel. Most often these 
cookbooks were created by women who were not professional 
cookbook writers. Some authors, like Suzie Fishbein, author 
of Kosher by Design (Brooklyn, 2003), a popular kosher gour- 
met cookbook published by ArtScroll, got their start working 
on a fundraiser volume. 


The Home as Sanctuary 

Starting in the 1920s, some cookbooks published by women’s 
organizations, including The Center Table (Sisterhood Tem- 
ple Mishkan, Boston, 1922) and A Treasure for My Daughter: 
A Reference Book of Jewish Festivals with Menus and Recipes 
(Ethel Epstein Ein Chapter of Hadassah, Montreal, 1950), pre- 
sented cookbooks as a vehicle for transmitting Jewish reli- 
gious observance from mother to daughter. The Jewish Home 
Beautiful (National Women’s League of the United Synagogue 
of America, New York, 1941) provided recipes and a pageant 
script organized around aesthetically arranged holiday ta- 
bles that was performed at synagogues and churches as well 
as in the Temple of Religion at the 1940 New York World’s 
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Fair. According to the foreword to the third edition (1945), 
this book was used by Jewish service men and women dur- 
ing World War 11. 


New Trends 

In the second half of the 20" century, Jewish cookbooks ap- 
peared in large numbers and variety, including comprehen- 
sive volumes by Florence Greenberg, Evelyn Rose, and Clau- 
dia Roden in the United Kingdom, and Joan Nathan and Gil 
Marks in the United States. Many recent volumes engage 
cuisine as heritage, including Cookbook of the Jews of Greece 
(1986) by N. Stavroulakis, Bene-Israel Cook-book (Bombay, 
1986), Recipes from the Jewish Kitchens of Curacao (Nether- 
lands Antilles, 1982), Sephardi cookbooks in English, French, 
Hebrew, Spanish, and Turkish, and a cookbook devoted to 
the Marranos, A Drizzle of Honey (New York, 1999), by D.M. 
Gitlitz and L.K. Davidson. 

Autobiographical cookbooks include Mimi Sheraton’s 
From My Mother’s Kitchen: Recipes and Reminiscences (1979) 
and Colette Rossant’s Memories of a Lost Egypt: A Memoir 
with Recipes (1999). The most poignant examples of “memory 
cookbooks” are those created by women who, while starving 
to death in Nazi concentration camps, tried to appease their 
hunger by recalling recipes for delicious dishes they once 
cooked. They include Ravensbrueck 1945: Fantasy Cooking 
behind Barbed Wire, recipes collected by Edith Peer (Sydney, 
1986), and In Memory’ Kitchen: A Legacy from the Women of 
Terezin (Northvale, N.J., 1986), a translation of the recipe col- 
lection that Mina Paechter, who died in Terezin (Theresien- 
stadt), entrusted to a friend with instructions that it reach her 
daughter, which it did, miraculously, around 1970. Miriam's 
Kitchen (1998), a memoir by Elizabeth Ehrlich, mixes recipes 
from the author’s mother-in-law, a Holocaust survivor, with 
a story of personal reinvention. 

Communities without a history of publishing cookbooks, 
particularly hasidim and haredim, have now joined the fray. 
‘The Spice and Spirit of Kosher-Jewish Cooking (Brooklyn, 1977; 
revised edition, 1990) prepares the Lubavitcher baalat teshuvah 
to create a Jewish home, while The Balebuste’s Choice: Kosher 
Cookbook (Brooklyn, 1999), published by Pupa hasidic women, 
raises money for zedakah. Fun der mames kokh (Jerusalem, 
2003) by Sh. Zisl, in memory of her pious mother, appeared in 
Yiddish. Out of Our Kitchen Closets: San Francisco Gay Jewish 
Cooking, published by Congregation Sha‘ar Zahav, communi- 
cates their “recipe for success” (San Francisco, 1987). 

With the advent of new technologies, future Jewish 
“cookbooks” might take the form of online databases, such 
as the Yahoo group jewish-food, or Centropa’s online recipe 
archive of the culinary culture of Central European Jews. 
Some contemporary blogs record an individual's daily cu- 
linary musings, including recipes, a practice reminiscent of 
writing recipes down in personal notebooks, the earliest form 
of Jewish cookbook. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Kirshenblatt-Gimblett, “Hebrew Cookery: 
An Early Jewish Cookbook from the Antipodes,” in: ppc Petits Pro- 
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pos Culinaires, 28 (1988), 11-21; idem, “Kitchen Judaism,” in: J.W. Jo- 
selit and S. Braunstein (eds.), Getting Comfortable in New York (1991); 
idem, “The Kosher Gourmet in the Nineteenth-Century Kitchen,” 
in: Journal of Gastronomy, 2:4 (1986-87), 51-89; idem, ““The Moral 
Sublime’: The Temple Emanuel Fair and Its Cookbook, Denver 1888,” 
in: A.L. Bower (ed.), Recipes for Reading (1997), 136-53; S. Sherman. 
“The Politics of Taste in The Jewish Manual} in: ppc Petits Propos 
Culinaires, 71 (2002). 


[Barbara Kirshenblatt-Gimblett (2"¢ ed.)] 


°COOKE, GEORGE ALBERT (1865-1939), English Bible 
scholar and Semitist. He taught at Oxford and was canon of 
Christ Church (1914-36). Cooke is remembered principally 
for A Text-book of North Semitic Inscriptions (1903), a pioneer- 
ing effort to collate and interpret Hebrew, Moabite, Phoeni- 
cian, Punic, Nabatean, Palmyrene, and Old Aramaic Semitic 
inscriptions. His commentaries for the “Cambridge Bible for 
Schools and Colleges” (Joshua, Judges, and Ruth, 1913) un- 
derscored the importance of philology in textual criticism. 
In his important commentary on the Book of Ezekiel (1cc, 
1936, 1951), he argued that the book was written by one and 
the same hand with very little editorial expansion. Among his 
lesser-known works are an exposition on the Song of Deborah 
(1892), a study of the problem of revelation (1911), and a critical 
second edition of E.A. Edgehill’s Book of Amos (1914). 


[Zev Garber] 


COOKING AND BAKING. In biblical times cooking or 
baking was generally done in the courtyard or kitchen, either 
in a hearth or an oven. In seasons of intensive labor in the field 
people encamped in the fields (Gen. 37:17), while in other sea- 
sons they returned to their homes. Accordingly, these condi- 
tions led to the development of cooking utensils for both the 
permanent kitchen and for the open field. 


Cooking 

As a rule, cooking utensils were made of earthenware (Lev. 
6:21). Special attention was given to the preparation of these 
utensils, which had to be able to withstand heat. The clay was 
mixed with coarse solid matter, such as pebbles, shells, or 
sherds, in order to reduce the porosity of the utensil and to 
prevent its cracking under heat. Metal cookingware was rare in 
the biblical period. However, sir (1°0) means specifically a cop- 
per pot (cf. Ezek. 24:11). Cooking vessels were of simple practi- 
cal forms, usually without decoration. The bases of the vessels 
were rounded and wide to bring as much surface as possible 
into contact with the fire and to allow the heat to be distrib- 
uted equally over the entire surface. As vessels were not placed 
on the ground or on a flat surface, the bases did not have to 
be flat. Instead, they were placed on stones, on a stand, or on 
any noncombustible object which held the utensils over the 
flame. Excavations in Palestine have revealed various meth- 
ods of supporting cooking vessels. The simplest was a small 
pit in the ground with an opening at the side, which permitted 
feeding and fanning of the fire. A more sophisticated method 
was a low mound of rocks arranged in the shape of a horse- 
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shoe. The fire was fed through the opening and the utensil 
was placed on the rim. On the floors of rooms and kitchens at 
many sites small pits have been found which were coated with 
clay seared by the fire which continuously burned inside them. 
Each of these pits also contains an opening through which the 
flame could be reached. Beginning with the Early Bronze Age 
well-made portable stands of baked clay appear in the shape 
of a thick, high horseshoe with a flat base enabling it to stand 
on a flat surface. On the rim were at least three protrusions 
for supporting the cooking-pot. In later periods, beginning 
with the Middle Bronze Age, stands of cylindrical shape with 
openings for feeding and fanning the fire were widespread. 
These stands were designed to protect the fire from wind and 
to concentrate the heat under the base of the vessel. From the 
Early Bronze Age onward, handleless vessels with the width 
of the base greater than the height appear. These pots stood 
on stands while cooking, as well as during the meal, when the 
cooked food was scooped out with another vessel and served. 
In the Israelite period (Iron Age) various types of cooking 
vessels were common, some without handles, some with two 
handles, and some with more than two handles. In addition, 
smaller cooking vessels with only one handle were widely 
used. Apparently, vessels without handles were placed in 
the permanent pits or on fixed stands, where they could re- 
main standing while the food was ladled into bowls for eat- 
ing. Vessels with two or more handles were used in a slightly 
different manner: by means of a rope tied to the handles, 
they were hung from a tripod, with the fire beneath them. 
These vessels were perhaps used during the seasons of outdoor 
labor. The smaller one-handled vessels served for both cook- 
ing and pouring, the cooked food being poured into the eat- 
ing vessels after its removal from the fire. Possibly, these ves- 
sels were used for thinner foodstuffs in contrast to the larger 
cooking vessels. While fruits and certain vegetables were eaten 
fresh, lentils and legumes, such as kidney beans, broad beans, 
and chick-peas, were made fit for eating by cooking them 
in water (as were eggs) and mixing them with other vegeta- 
bles and seasonings, such as onions and garlic. This prepara- 
tion was known by the general name nezid (“stew”; 11 Kings 
4:38). Meat was a scarce commodity. Most frequently used was 
mutton, goat meat, or fowl, but sometimes veal or other types 
of meat were prepared. Meat prepared in various ways was 
served principally at special festive meals in which the en- 
tire family or tribe took part. One way to prepare meat was 
to boil it in water with seasonings. Softened by boiling, meat 
could easily be separated from the bones. Other methods 
of preparation were roasting on the open flame, baking in 
the oven, or frying in oil. It is not known whether meat was 
salted or smoked, but it is possible that these procedures were 
practiced. 


Baking 

While cooking hearths were open, baking ovens (Heb. tannur) 
were usually closed. The Hebrew word IDX, “to bake,” and its 
derivatives specifically refer to the baking of bread (Gen. 19:3; 
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Lev. 26:26; Isa. 44:15) and cakes (Ex. 12:39, 1 Kings 17:12-13), 
including the baking of the bread of display (Lev. 24:5) and 
baked offerings (2:4ff.). Baking, like cooking, was from the 
earliest periods an integral part of the everyday household 
chores. Only in later periods was baking somewhat indus- 
trialized and done by experts, or in national bakeries. The 
simplest method of baking involved placing the dough on 
glowing coals which baked it from below, while coals were 
spread also on top of the dough to bake it from above (Isa. 
44:19). In a second method a bowl was placed upside down 
over the fire and when it was sufficiently heated, the prepared 
dough was placed on it for baking. Excavations of Middle 
Bronze Age settlements have revealed specially designed bak- 
ing trays which are perforated in order to preserve the uten- 
sil for a long time and prevent the bread from sticking to it. 
The baking oven was a more sophisticated piece of equip- 
ment. Ovens made of clay or built of brick or stone have been 
found in various shapes - cylindrical, hive-shaped, semicir- 
cular and square. 

Dough was stuck to the inner wall of the oven, while a 
fire heated the oven from the outside, thus baking the bottom 
of the bread; a fire inside the oven baked the top of the bread. 
A more perfected oven had two levels; the fire was kindled in 
the lower level, while the dough was placed on the floor of the 
upper level. Ovens operated in this manner served the needs 
of industrialized baking. As portrayed in ancient Egyptian 
paintings, an oven of this type was operated by two people; 
one fanned the flame and the other inserted and removed 
the bread. The oven had three openings: one for feeding the 
fire, the second for inserting and removing the bread, and the 
third for fanning the flame and letting out the smoke in the 
oven. The oven was heated with dried dung, with wood that 
had been gathered or chopped from trees and then dried, or 
with charcoal. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dalman, Arbeit, 4 (1935), 1ff; pls. 17-19, 26, 
27; C. Singer, et al. (eds.), A History of Technology, 1 (1954), 270-3; O. 
Tufnell et al., Lachish, 2 (1940), 39, pl. 544; 338; G. Loud, Megiddo, 
2 (1948), 60, fig. 132:3; R. Amiran, Ha-Keramikah ha-Kedumah shel 
Erez- Yisrael (1963), 91, pl. 84. 

[Zeev Yeivin] 


COOPER, ALEXANDER (c. 1609-1660), English minia- 
turist; a convert to Judaism. Cooper was born in London, the 
brother of the better-known Samuel Cooper, the outstanding 
English miniaturist of his day. Alexander also worked in this 
medium. His sitters included members of the royal family and 
nobility. From 1647 he was at work in Sweden, where he was 
known as Abraham Alexander Cooper “the Jew.’ He appar- 
ently converted to Judaism shortly before this time, possibly 
in Amsterdam. There is no reason to believe that his brother 
Samuel had any connection with Judaism. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.C. Williamson, History of Portrait Min- 
iatures, 1 (1904), ch. 7; F. Landsberger, in: HUCA, 16 (1941), 382-3; 
C. Roth, ibid. 17 (1942-43), 500-1. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB 
online. 
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COOPER (Kuper), EMIL ALBERTOVICH (1877-1960), 
conductor. He studied violin with Hellmesberger in Vienna 
and composition with Taneyev in Moscow. After 1898 he 
conducted opera at Kiev, Moscow, and St. Petersburg, and 
between 1909 and 1914 conducted the Diaghilev troupe at its 
appearance in London and in the first Paris performance of 
Mussorgsky’s Khovanshchina (1911). After the Russian Revolu- 
tion he was director of the Petrograd Philharmonic Orchestra 
and the Mariinsky Opera Theater and taught at the Petrograd 
Conservatory. In 1924 he left Russia, and worked mainly in the 
United States, conducting at the Chicago Civic Opera (1929) 
and at the Metropolitan Opera in New York (1944-50). 


COOPER, JACKIE (John Cooper Jr.; 1921- ), U.S. actor. 
Cooper was born in Los Angeles. His father abandoned the 
family when he was two years old and his mother, Mabel, a 
stage pianist, then married Charles J. Bigelow, a studio pro- 
duction manager. With the help of his uncle, Boys Town di- 
rector Norman Taurog, Cooper's entry into Hollywood was 
almost guaranteed. Between 1929 and 1931, he appeared in 15 
Hal Roach Our Gang shorts and was cast in the title role of 
Tuarog’s film Skippy (1931), which earned him an Academy 
Award best actor nomination (until 2004, the only actor be- 
low the age of 18 so honored). Cooper went on to star in The 
Champ (1931), Treasure Island (1934), Tough Guy (1935), Streets 
of New York (1939), and Ziegfeld Girl (1941). In 1943, he joined 
the Navy and rose to the rank of captain. After World War 11, 
he moved to television as an actor, producer, and director. He 
directed episodes of The Rockford Files, Kojak, and Quincy, and 
received Emmys for an episode of m*a*s*H (1973) and the pi- 
lot of The White Shadow (1978). Before his retirement Coo- 
per appeared as Perry White in the Superman series (1978-87) 
starring the late Christopher Reeve. 


[Adam Wills (2"4 ed.)] 


COOPER, LEON N. (1930-_), U.S. physicist and Nobel lau- 
reate. Cooper was born in New York City, where he got his 
B.A. (1951), M.A. (1953), and Ph.D. (1954) from Columbia Uni- 
versity. After appointments at the Institute of Advanced Study 
(1954-55), the University of Illinois (1955-57), and Ohio State 
University (1957-58), he joined Brown University, where he 
became professor, and (from 1974) Thomas J. Watson Sr. Pro- 
fessor of Science and (from 1973) director of Brown Univer- 
sity’s Institute for Brain and Neural Systems. Cooper's earlier 
research was in theoretical physics. He was awarded the Nobel 
Prize in physics (1972) jointly with John Bardeen and Robert 
Schrieffer for providing a theoretical basis in quantum terms 
for the behavior of electrons whereby they “pair up” during 
superconductivity, the state in which electrical resistance 
reduces to zero at very low temperatures. Subsequently he 
led an interdisciplinary organization concerned with under- 
standing learning and memory through theoretical models 
and experiment. While he remained interested in basic prob- 
lems such as the limits of the laws of physics in understand- 
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ing the universe, he also concentrated on the application of 
theoretical systems to drug development, electronics, and 
communications, including major involvement in industrial 
organizations with the same objectives. His many honors in- 
clude the Comstock Prize of the U.S. National Academy of 
Sciences (1968). 

[Michael Denman (2"¢ ed.)] 


COOPERATIVES. The Jewish cooperative movement began 
toward the end of the 19» and beginning of the 20 century. 
Its development was part of the general spread of cooperatives 
throughout the world at that time, and was spurred addition- 
ally by the rising socialist and nationalist trends. The specific 
position of the Jewish artisan, often hemmed in by a hostile 
society and government, and having traditions as well as ac- 
tual need of mutual help, led the Jewish cooperative move- 
ment from its beginning to lean heavily on artisan producer 
cooperatives and free-loan cooperatives (gemilut hesed associ- 
ations). The main center of the Jewish cooperative movement 
before World War 1 was Russia, but it also began to develop 
in Galicia, Austria, and Bukovina, as well as countries outside 
Europe, especially Argentina (for Israel, see below Coopera- 
tive Movement in Israel). 

Between the two World Wars the Jewish cooperative 
movement developed rapidly in Poland, Romania, and the 
Baltic countries, Soviet Russia (in the 1920s), other countries 
in Eastern and Western Europe, and Latin America. It became 
then an important instrument of Jewish defense against dis- 
crimination and efforts to oust Jews from their economic po- 
sitions. Much financial help was extended to the movement 
by the *American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee. The 
Holocaust put an end to the Jewish cooperative movement in 
Europe, although in several countries, Poland, for example, ef- 
forts were made to revive it after the war. The movement con- 
tinued to develop in South America, especially Argentina. 


Russia 

The growth of the Jewish cooperative movement in Russia 
was comparatively rapid, especially in the form of credit co- 
operatives, owing to the difficult credit terms that burdened 
the small Jewish trader and artisan (with compound interest 
as high as 30% or 40%). While in 1900 the number of Jewish 
credit cooperatives in Russia did not exceed 20, in 1914 there 
were 678, with a total membership of approximately 400,000, 
of which 36.0% were small merchants and shopkeepers; 32.6% 
craftsmen; 7.8% middlemen or agents; 7.4% farmers; 3.1% la- 
borers; and 13.1% in miscellaneous occupations; the over- 
whelming majority of members came from the middle classes. 
With the members’ families, about 1.5 million persons were 
served by Jewish cooperatives, approximately one-third of 
the total Jewish population in Russia. In addition to granting 
credit, the cooperative societies often engaged in ancillary ac- 
tivities, such as the provision of tools and instruments to ar- 
tisans on long-term credit, the provision of storage facilities, 
as well as mutual insurance in case of death. Out of this latter 
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service special insurance societies developed, which in 1912 
numbered 95, with a membership of 52,000. 

World War 1 and the subsequent civil war and pogroms 
in Russia resulted in the destruction of the Jewish cooperative 
movement there. However, when in 1922 the Soviet govern- 
ment introduced its New Economic Policy (NEP) a renewal 
took place. In 1929 the *Jewish Colonization Association 
(1c. A) supported 208 cooperatives in the Soviet Union, with a 
total membership of 67,351. During this period the character 
of the Jewish cooperatives changed. Only wage earners were 
allowed to join. In 1929, 93.5% of the membership of the 400 
Jewish cooperatives in existence were artisans, about half of 
the total number then in Russia. The societies’ main activ- 
ity was no longer the supply of credit, but of raw materials, a 
major problem at that time. Nevertheless, from 1930, Soviet 
legislation as well as the economic development during the 
following decade led to the gradual liquidation of the Jewish 
cooperative movement in the U.S.S.R. 


Poland 

Efforts made soon after World War 1 resulted in the estab- 
lishment in independent Poland of 445 cooperative societ- 
ies by 1925 and 774 by 1929, mainly saving and loan societies. 
Attempts to establish producer and consumer cooperatives 
mostly failed. This fast growth was interrupted during the 
1930s partly as a result of the general economic crisis and 
partly because of anti-Jewish discrimination (see anti-Jew- 
ish *boycott). 

Of 775 cooperative societies in Poland in 1938, 734 were 
loan and credit societies; 27 producer cooperatives; 9 agricul- 
tural cooperatives; 2 consumer cooperatives; and 3 miscel- 
laneous. The total membership in 1937 was 143,608, serving 
some 600,000 persons (one-fifth of Polish Jewry). 


Other European Countries 

A comparatively strong Jewish cooperative movement ex- 
isted in Romania between the two World Wars. In 1931 there 
were 88 Jewish cooperative societies having a membership of 
67,000, with 30,000 living in Bessarabia, where even before 
World War 1 a ramified Jewish cooperative movement already 
existed. During the 1930s a sharp decline set in, mainly as a re- 
sult of an economic crisis and antisemitic sentiments. By 1937 
the total membership dropped to 52,000. In Czechoslovakia 
after World War I, a series of Jewish cooperative societies was 
established, which had a total membership of 7,136 in 1924, ris- 
ing to 17,772 in 1937. In Bulgaria the first Jewish cooperative 
(Geulah) was established in 1921; by 1940 there were 23 Jewish 
cooperatives, of which 20 were credit cooperatives. 

The Jewish cooperative movement in the Baltic coun- 
tries, especially in Lithuania, was highly developed during 
the period between the two World Wars. In 1937 there were 
85 Jewish cooperative banks, with a membership of 15,728. 
Low- interest loans were available especially to Jewish farmers 
and artisans. A central bank was established which serviced 
this cooperative network. Its credit policy aimed at enhance- 
ment of productivity. A special agricultural information center 
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was established. In the late 1920s a Jewish cooperative move- 
ment began to develop also in Central and Western Europe. 
In 1928 there were in Germany a cooperative people’s bank, 
Ivriah, which served especially emigrants from Poland and 
Russia, and a Jewish cooperative society for trade and com- 
merce, founded largely by Berlin Jewish artisans. In the early 
19308 efforts were made to establish Jewish cooperative soci- 
eties in other German towns. At the same time, two coopera- 
tives were established in Paris to assist Jewish migrants from 
Eastern Europe. Several Jewish cooperatives were also estab- 
lished in London, England. 


Argentina 
In Argentina the Jewish cooperative movement attained broad 
diversification. 


AGRICULTURAL COOPERATIVES. These cooperatives devel- 
oped in the Jewish agricultural settlements of Argentina from 
1907, and dealt mainly with crop marketing (especially grain), 
as well as supply purchasing for farmers. Their activity in the 
sphere of credit was of secondary importance. These coopera- 
tives declined in number as a result of the constant decrease 
of the Jewish agricultural population in Argentina. 


COOPERATIVE BANKS. During the early 1960s there were 
some 40 Jewish cooperative banks in Argentina. Of special im- 
portance was the Jewish People’s Bank in Buenos Aires, estab- 
lished in 1921. It developed rapidly, and by 1953 the number of 
shareholders reached 14,885. Another cooperative institution 
of this kind was the Mercantile Bank founded in 1917. 


PEDDLER STORAGE COOPERATIVES. An original attempt 
was made to provide a convenient base and supply center for 
the Jewish peddler in Argentina. Storage depots were opened 
in various cities. The peddler could obtain his wares on credit 
with easy payment terms. Thus he could take samples to 
houses of far-flung customers, come with their orders to the 
depot, and supply the demand. He could also direct his clients 
straight to the cooperative stores in the city where they could 
make their wholesale purchases on the basis of the samples 
and recommendations of the peddler. There are also other Jew- 
ish cooperatives in Argentina, such as manufacturer societies 
(for manufacturers of wood products, fur products, knitted 
products, etc.) mainly for purchase of raw materials from a 
primary source. The total number of Jewish cooperatives ex- 
ceeded 100 in the early 1960s. However, economic decline of 
the cooperatives set in after the bankruptcy of many of them 
at the beginning of 1970s. 


United States 

Jews have been particularly active in the general coopera- 
tive movements of the United States. During the first decade 
of the 20 century, the activity of the New York Cooperative 
League, whose members were mostly Jewish, stimulated con- 
sumer cooperatives throughout the United States. The League 
controlled a number of cooperative millinery stores and a hat 
factory. It developed a wide information activity, which had 
great influence among cooperative movements in the United 
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States which were largely Jewish, or had Jewish leadership, in- 
cluded the Growers Marketing Cooperative (serving Jewish 
farmers in the New York area), producer cooperatives, and 


housing cooperatives. 
[Shaul Zarhi] 


In Postwar Poland 

One of the most important tasks that the Lublin Jewish Com- 
mittee (see *Poland) took upon itself immediately after the 
defeat of the Nazis was to find productive employment for 
the Jewish survivors. As soon as the Central Committee of 
Polish Jews was established in Warsaw, economic subcom- 
mittees were appointed for each of the larger Jewish com- 
munities. They acted as a labor bureau; established a series of 
cooperatives, several trade schools, agricultural farms; and 
provided assistance to all those who decided to rebuild their 
workshops on an individual basis. According to the report of 
these subcommittees (August 1946), 27 cooperatives, with a 
membership of 753, were established during the first year of 
their activity. When the American Jewish Joint Distribution 
Committee (JDC) resumed its activities in Poland (July 1945), 
many of these cooperatives received assistance in the form 
of equipment, and *orrT provided facilities for retraining the 
Jewish survivors in the skills that were necessary under the 
new conditions. The coordinating body, known as Solidarity, 
provided raw materials and marketed the finished products. 
By the end of 1947 there were 200 cooperative societies with a 
membership of 6,000, according to the chairman of the Jew- 
ish Cooperative Association. The societies’ membership grew 
to more than 9,000 in the following year and reached its peak 
of 15,500 members in 1949. During the period of Stalinization 
many of the Jewish economic achievements, which were made 
possible by the help of the ypc and ort, were practically liq- 
uidated under the pretext of “unification” with the general 
Polish cooperative movement. With Wladislaw Gomulka’s ac- 
cession to power in 1956 and with the influx of some 40,000 
Jews from the Soviet Union, the activities of the spc and oRT 
were temporarily resumed and some of the Jewish coopera- 
tive societies, especially in Silesia and *Lodz, were revived. In 
their new form, the Jewish cooperatives maintained a certain 
liaison with their Polish counterparts. About 20% of their prof- 
its were earmarked for cultural and social work. In 1967-68, 
during the renewed anti-Jewish campaign in Poland, the Jew- 
ish cooperatives were once again “unified” with their Polish 


counterparts. 
[David Sfard] 


Cooperative Movement in Israel 

BACKGROUND. The circumstances surrounding the birth of 
the cooperative movement in Erez Israel were different from 
those in other countries, where the purpose of such move- 
ments was to combat the negative aspects of the capitalist sys- 
tem that resulted from the industrial revolution. Two factors 
in particular should be mentioned: Jewish settlement in Erez 
Israel was a national movement. It was not modeled on colo- 
nization movements initiated by individuals (as in the United 
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States, Australia, etc.), but was based upon a united effort of 
manpower concentrated into original forms of cooperation. 
Under the conditions prevailing in Erez Israel, cooperation 
was the only way of facilitating mass settlement. Second, the 
ideological foundation of the cooperative movement in Erez 
Israel differed from its European or American counterpart. It 
did not have its roots in socialism, anarchism, or any other po- 
litical theory dedicated to ousting a repugnant and unjust or- 
der; rather, it was forced upon the Jewish settlers by extremely 
harsh conditions in the country that could not be overcome 
without the cooperative factor. 

To these factors must be added the rapid development of 
the economy of Erez Israel, in which cooperative enterprises 
and organizations played a particularly active and dynamic 
role (see *Israel, Economic Development), and enabled the co- 
operative movement to gain important advantages in various 
branches of the economy. Cooperative bodies were also able 
to record substantial achievements in the realm of technologi- 
cal progress and the modernization of production methods, 
as well as in vocational guidance and training of its members. 
These achievements were particularly important in the con- 
solidation and progress of agricultural settlement. Further- 
more, the cooperative movement received a special impetus 
from the inadequate growth rate of production and employ- 
ment, which failed to keep up with the growing rate of immi- 
gration. A large number of immigrants, as well as some older 
settlers, could not be absorbed by the private sector and quite 
frequently solved their problem by joining cooperative estab- 
lishments. It follows, therefore, that in addition to pursuing 
the aim held in common by cooperative movements around 
the world (i-e., improvement of the conditions of life for large 
numbers of people), the cooperative movement in Erez Israel 
played an important role in the development of the economy, 
the advancement of agricultural settlement, and the absorp- 
tion of immigrants, which has resulted in its present strength 
in the economic and social life of Israel. 


BEGINNINGS OF THE COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT. ‘The be- 
ginnings of cooperative organization were discernible in the 
economy of Erez Israel as early as the second half of the 19 
century. During that period, cooperative groups were in- 
strumental in building new residential quarters, especially 
in Jerusalem, and the first signs of cooperative organization 
also appeared in the Jewish villages. However, it was not un- 
til the beginning of the 20" century that cooperation in its 
modern sense began to develop. At that time, the cooperative 
movement in the Jewish community displayed two distinctive 
branches: a “workers sector,’ linked to the labor movement; 
and a “private sector; composed of agricultural smallhold- 
ers and middle-class groups in the towns. The branch linked 
to the labor movement showed a substantial development in 
the period of the Second Aliyah (1904-14). Special organiza- 
tional efforts were made in four fields: consumers’ societies, 
contracting, agricultural settlement, and industrial coopera- 
tives in the towns. The first efforts at cooperative consumption 
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were the establishment of workers kitchens, clubs, laundries, 
etc.; but these did not endure. The first consumers’ coopera- 
tive, founded in Rehovot in 1906, was also unable to survive. 
Other consumers’ cooperatives were established in 1911 (in 
Jaffa) and 1915 (in Petah Tikvah). During this period, small 
groups of workers, such as the stone-cutters’ groups in Jeru- 
salem, the Haderah commune, etc., banded together to lead 
a completely cooperative life in the field of consumption. The 
single most important event in the history of cooperative con- 
sumption in Erez Israel was the founding of the national con- 
sumers’ cooperative, *Hamashbir, in 1916. 

The first groups of organized contractors also appeared 
during this period, accepting projects and carrying them out 
on a cooperative basis. Numerous groups of this kind, usually 
of a temporary nature, established themselves in moshavot to 
undertake work in the orange groves and vineyards. In 1914 
the contracting group “Ahavah” (“brotherhood”), consisting 
of about 100 workers, was founded in Petah Tikvah. Some 
workers’ groups were also established in the towns, and others 
undertook projects on the farms that were then being estab- 
lished by the Zionist Organization. One of the latter groups, 
known as the “The Collective? undertook the cultivation of 
the training farm at Sejera in 1908 for the period of one year 
without a manager representing outside interests to direct it. 
The success of this enterprise received wide acclaim. A similar 
experiment was undertaken by the farm at *Kinneret in 1908, 
and the cooperative settlement *Deganyah, which became the 
first kibbutz in Erez Israel, was founded there in 1909. On the 
eve of World War 1, 14 kibbutz-type settlements existed, all 
based on complete collectivism. 

Finally, this period also witnessed the beginnings of 
urban production cooperatives linked to the labor move- 
ment, such as the cooperative printing press Ahdut (1910) and 
a cooperative shoe factory in Jaffa (1912). The development 
of “private” cooperatives actually preceded the cooperative 
labor movement. The first impetus toward the establishment 
and consolidation of private cooperatives arose from the 
needs and problems of the agricultural sector in the moshavot. 
The first such cooperative was apparently the Pardess coop- 
erative society for the marketing of citrus, founded in Petah 
Tikvah in 1900 by a small group of orange growers. Two years 
later, two more citrus-marketing societies were established 
in the moshavot. In 1906 the Association of Wine Growers of 
*Rishon le-Zion and *Zikhron Yaakov was founded, taking 
over the vineyards originally established by Baron Edmond 
de *Rothschild. Other cooperative societies established in 
the moshavot before the war dealt with the marketing of 
milk and almonds, the development of irrigation, land ame- 
lioration, etc. From 1905 onward a network of cooperative 
credit societies began to develop in the moshavot and the 
towns, most of which had no connection with the labor move- 
ment. By 1914, 45 such societies were in existence, with a total 
membership of 1,833. Most of these societies were too weak 
to overcome the difficulties caused by the war and had to dis- 
solve. 
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1918-1939. As a result of the intensive demographic and 
economic development in Palestine during the interwar pe- 
riod, the cooperative movement and its relative importance to 
the economy greatly expanded. This development was espe- 
cially true of the labor-linked cooperative movement, whose 
growth was facilitated by the unification of the labor move- 
ment and establishment of the *Histadrut (General Federa- 
tion of Labor). In the early years of the Mandatory regime, the 
cooperative movement concentrated mainly on two spheres 
of activity: agriculture and public works. The network of co- 
operative agricultural settlements grew in number and form: 
in addition to the constant increase of kibbutzim, moshevei 
ovedim (“workers’ settlements”) came into being, combining 
the principle of family holdings with marked cooperative ten- 
dencies such as mutual help and cooperative purchasing and 
marketing. The first moshav ovedim, *Nahalal, was founded 
in 1921. In 1926, a special cooperative organization, *Tnuva, 
was established to serve as the marketing instrument of the 
cooperative settlements. Public works, another important 
sphere of activity in the 1920s, were being carried out on a 
large scale. Some of the projects were contracted to groups of 
Jewish workers that functioned on a cooperative basis. In 1921, 
the Histadrut established an office for public works and build- 
ing projects in order to centralize the work of these contract- 
ing groups. In 1924 this organization became the contracting 
firm *Solel Boneh, which operated in its initial phase as a co- 
operative organization. 

From the middle of the 1920s, with the accelerated ur- 
banization and industrialization, the cooperative movement 
began to branch out into new areas. Cooperation in produc- 
tion and services developed at a rapid pace, and a number of 
industrial enterprises, as well as transport and other service 
agencies, were formed. The number of workers in the coop- 
erative enterprises dealing with production and services grew 
from 800 in 1926 to 2,796 in 1936 and 4,625 in 1946-47. The 
year 1925 also marked the first developments in a network of 
savings and loan institutions under the auspices of the His- 
tadrut. Against the background of settlement in the towns and 
increased building activities, cooperative building societies 
that engaged in the founding of workers’ residential quarters 
also appeared. A wide network of consumers’ cooperatives 
was established, especially from 1930 onward. Simultaneously 
Hamashbir was reorganized into a cooperative company for 
centralized wholesale supply; in World War 11, it also em- 
barked upon large-scale industrial production. “Private” coop- 
eratives also showed a considerable growth. In the moshavot, 
the cooperatives for the marketing of agricultural produce 
were strengthened and diversified, particularly as regards cit- 
rus and other kinds of fruit, and wine. The rapid growth of the 
Pardess cooperative was characteristic of this development: at 
its start, in 1903-4, it exported a total of 22,500 cases, whereas 
in 1938-39 its exports of citrus amounted to 3,300,000 cases. 
A new network of private credit institutions also arose in the 
1920s in the towns and the moshavot; most of them were as- 
sociated with the Merkaz supervisory union. The number of 
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members of the credit institutions affiliated with Merkaz grew 
from 17,200 in 1930 to 58,706 in 1946. 

1948-1970. Following the establishment of the State of 
Israel and the ensuing general growth of the population and 
the economy, the cooperative movement also grew remark- 
ably. The existence of a relatively large cooperative sector be- 
came an outstanding characteristic of the economy and social 
fabric of the country, particularly in the field of agriculture. 
The population of the cooperative villages, which numbered 
84,400 in 1948, rose to approximately 208,000 by the end of 
1966. Cooperative villages continued to form the great major- 
ity of the rural population of the country (app. 80% in 1966); 
they retained their hegemony in agriculture, and their share in 
industrial production also rose (from 3% of the gross national 
industrial product in 1951 to 8% in 1965). Internal shifts, how- 
ever, took place within the sector of cooperative settlement: 
the kibbutzim, which represented 64% of the total popula- 
tion of cooperative villages in 1948, represented 40% of the 
population at the end of 1966, while the percentage living in 
moshavim rose proportionately. The number of consumers’ 
cooperatives also increased: in 1948 they served 140,000 per- 
sons, but by 1966 the figure had risen to 750,000, about a third 
of the total population. Similar growth was also recorded in 
other branches of cooperative enterprise. 

Nevertheless, the general trend of the cooperative move- 
ment in this period was not toward further growth. Some 
branches of cooperation, especially industrial and credit co- 
operatives, ran into difficulties and were unable to compete 
with the private sector of the economy. The number of indus- 
trial cooperatives decreased from 287 in 1950 to 102 in 1966, 
and the number of their employees from 5,042 to 2,997; the 
number of credit cooperatives also declined, from 94 in 1955 
to 17 in 1967 (as a result of the merger of Histadrut-affiliated 
cooperatives with Bank Hapoalim - the Workers’ Bank - and 
the dissolution of most of the “private” credit cooperatives). 
This trend appeared to be the outcome of the growing pro- 
cess of concentration and the rise of large industrial and bank- 
ing concerns. Housing cooperatives also began to lose their 
importance. Although the cooperative movement was still 
able to maintain its importance in the rural sector, it ran into 
great difficulties in urban areas. It also faced increasing social 
problems after the establishment of the state, particularly the 
employment of hired labor, which violated the movement's 
principles. This question also had economic implications 
stemming from the scarcity of manpower in the cooperative 
villages, which was caused by the slow growth of their pop- 
ulation and the seasonal aspects of agriculture. Hired labor 
was also a pressing problem for the great transport coopera- 
tives *Egged and Dan. 


STRUCTURE OF THE COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT AND ITS 
PLACE IN THE ECONOMY. ‘The scope of the cooperative 
movement and its activities in this period are reflected in 
the following data on the various cooperatives at the end of 
1967: 
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After the establishment of the state, a new network of 
Arab cooperatives came into being. Whereas during the Man- 
datory period the Arab cooperatives concentrated on credit 
and marketing, they now engaged in irrigation and water sup- 
ply (64 societies), general agriculture (10), production and 
services (20), and housing (16). It is estimated that approxi- 
mately 30% of the population, i.e., some 800,000 people, were 
members of cooperatives. 

From the functional aspect, cooperative societies in Israel 
can be divided into three kinds: (1) consumer cooperatives, 
which are not the source of their members livelihood, but pro- 
vide them with certain benefits - this group includes the con- 
sumers’ societies, credit societies, housing cooperatives, etc.; 
(2) productive cooperatives, such as agricultural and indus- 
trial cooperatives; (3) “integral” cooperatives, which combine 
production and consumption. In Israel this group includes the 
kibbutzim, moshavim shittufiyyim, and the moshevei ovedim 
in their original form. The predominance of productive and 
“integral” cooperatives is characteristic of the cooperative 
movement in Israel, while the consumer cooperatives played 
a lesser role than in other advanced countries. 


COOPERATIVE AGRICULTURAL VILLAGES. Cooperative ag- 
ricultural villages exist in three forms - kibbutzim, moshavim, 
and moshavim shitufiyyim. In 1966 there were 228 kibbutzim 
in existence, comprising a population of 82,000. Most of the 
kibbutzim belonged to one of the following settlement move- 
ments: Ihud ha-Kibbutzim ve-ha-Kevuzot, Ha-Kibbutz ha- 
Arzi, ha-Kibbutz ha-Meuhad, and Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi (see 
*Kibbutz movement). There were 365 moshavim including 
22 moshavim shitufiyyim, with a total population of 126,000; 
most of them belonged to the *Moshav Movement or to the 
moshav union of Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi. The cooperative set- 
tlement movement established a diversified network of insti- 
tutions and organizations designed to aid it in its economic 
and social activities that includes the central settlement or- 
gans, which engage in organization and policy making and 
have a distinct ideological trend; the regional councils in the 
areas settled by cooperative villages, which carry out mu- 
nicipal and economic activities within these areas; regional 
purchasing organizations, which serve to improve the flow 
of supplies and reduce their costs; financial institutions and 
various funds, which finance the operations of the coopera- 
tive villages; and trade organizations, which deal with specific 
problems of the various branches of agriculture. Apart from 
the agricultural settlements and their organizations, there were 
about 375 agricultural societies engaged in various aspects of 
agriculture - marketing, supplies, irrigation, mechanization, 
processing, etc. The central marketing organizations — Tnuva, 
Tenne, and Pardess Syndicate - played an important role in 
the economy of the country. 

During the past three decades, the agricultural coopera- 
tives have undergone profound changes. While in the 1960s 
and 1970s they enjoyed great prosperity, the inflationary 1980s 
brought on a severe crisis. Many of the kibbutzim failed to 
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manage themselves efficiently and were faced with such na- 
tionwide processes as strong pressure for privatization, the de- 
cline in the power of the Histadrut, and the general economic 
crisis with its ruinous interest rates in a sector that lived by 
credit. The economic crisis was accompanied by social prob- 
lems, such as an exodus of the young generation, who chose 
to live their adult lives elsewhere. The net result was a shift, 
starting in the 1990s, from collective living to a more priva- 
tized way of life, including paid salaries and the development 
of nonmember housing. This process was still unfolding in 
the first decade of the 21° century. 

The moshavim also faced a severe economic crisis as a 
result of the general economic situation in the 1980s, accompa- 
nied by a cutback in subsidies for agriculture products and the 
opening of the market to the import of fruits and vegetables 
from abroad. Many moshav residents liquidated their farms 
and turned to tourism (letting out rooms) or rented their land 
to commercial enterprises, as well as seeking employment 
outside the moshav. Some of the moshavim shitufiyyim dis- 
solved the collective structure and distributed common prop- 
erty among their members. Moshavim became attractive op- 
tions for city dwellers seeking to live in the country without 
the onus of operating farms, and as a consequence moshav 
real estate prices soared. 

In 2001 there were 268 kibbutzim in Israel with a pop- 
ulation of 115,800, representing 1.7% of the general popula- 
tion; 409 moshavim with 163,300 inhabitants (3%); and 43 
moshavim shitufiyyim with 13,100 inhabitants (0.2%). Of the 
central marketing organizations, only Tnuva survived, oper- 
ating as a large-scale food corporation. 


CONSUMER SOCIETIES. At the beginning of 1967 there were 
219 consumer societies in operation, with a combined total 
turnover of IL 173,000,000. They were spread over 55 cities, 
development towns, and moshavot. During the 1960s they 
underwent a far-reaching reorganization: the total number of 
societies was reduced (due to the low turnover of some) and 
a comparatively large number of supermarkets and self-ser- 
vice stores were established. At the end of 1966 there were 40 
supermarkets and approximately 130 self-service stores oper- 
ated by consumer societies. Hamashbir Hamerkazi served as 
the central wholesale supplier both to the consumer societies 
and to the entire labor-controlled sector of the economy. It 
was also the largest commercial firm in the country, supply- 
ing the needs of a third of the population. In the 1990s, as the 
Histadrut sold off its assets, it passed into private hands. 


THE PRODUCTIVE AND SERVICE COOPERATIVES. The pro- 
ductive and service cooperatives included a number of indus- 
trial concerns and service cooperatives that played a central 
role in the economy, particularly in the field of transport. Ha- 
Mashbir ha-Merkazi le-Ta’asiyyah was founded in 1963 in or- 
der to facilitate the development of consumer-goods industries 
linked to the labor sector of the economy; in 1966, the total 
sales of the factories owned wholly or in part by this company 
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amounted to IL 103,000,000. They included the Shemen ed- 
ible-oil factory, flour mills, metal, paper and food processing 
factories, etc. The service cooperatives and factories in this 
group belonged to a central body organized for this purpose, 
the Merkaz ha-Kooperazyah. Most of the industrial coopera- 
tives were to be found in the food processing industry (35), 
metal and electrical industry (16), wood (15), and printing 
and paper (12). Over the years the majority of these factories 
were sold to private investors, and Ha-Mashbir ha-Merkazi 
le-Taasiyyah ceased to exist. 

The cooperative transport companies play the leading 
role among the service cooperatives. *Egged runs the inter- 
urban bus lines in the country, operating 2,200 buses and em- 
ploying 6,600 persons at the beginning of 1968. It also had a 
fleet of 200 tourist buses, 42 local offices, 8 subsidiary com- 
panies, and 20 modern garages. The second large transport 
cooperative is Dan, which serves the largest urban concen- 
tration in the country, with a population of 900,000 (includ- 
ing the cities of Tel Aviv, Ramat Gan, Petah Tikvah, Bat Yam, 
Holon, etc.). The company operated 795 buses on 80 urban 
lines with a combined length of 1,375 miles, transporting about 
a million passengers a day (at the end of 1967). In addition to 
the passenger transport companies, there were 24 cooperative 
freight forwarding companies operating all over the country 
and employing some 1,500 workers at the beginning of 1967. 
In 2004 Egged employed 6,309 workers, of whom 2,452 were 
Egged members. It owned 3,332 buses and operated on 1,308 
bus routes. In all, it made 44,957 daily runs on these routes, 
serving about a million people over 810,000 km of roads. 
Dan employed about 2,400 workers in 2004, among whom 
830 were members. The company served about 640,000 pas- 
sengers a day. Most of the cooperative societies were linked 
to the labor movement. They could also be grouped as fol- 
lows: institutional cooperatives, which included Hamashbir 
Hamerkazi, Tnuva, mutual aid credit cooperatives and oth- 
ers; and the cooperative economy, which included the coop- 
erative agricultural settlements of various kinds (kibbutzim, 
moshavim, and moshavim shittufiyyim), as well as the pro- 
ductive and service cooperatives. Also included were the co- 
operative enterprises linked directly or indirectly to the co- 
operative settlements. Table: Cooperatives shows the extent 
of the activities of the two groups. 

In its heyday the labor-affiliated cooperative sector occu- 
pied a relatively important place in the economy of Israel. In 
1966 it employed 64% of the workers in the entire labor sector 
and about 15% of the total number of persons employed in the 
economy of the country. The percentage was higher in cer- 
tain branches especially agriculture, where, as has been stated, 
labor-affiliated cooperatives were predominant. In transport, 
for example, the cooperatives employed 21% of the total; in 
commerce, banking, and finance, they employed 8-9% of the 
total; and in industry, 7% (especially industry based on the 
cooperative settlements). 


[Leon Aryeh Szeskin / Shaked Gilboa (274 ed.)] 
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COPE, JEAN-FRANCOIS (1964- ), French politician. Born 
in the Paris suburb of Boulogne-Billancourt, Copé studied 
civil government at the Ecole Nationale d’Administration 
(ENA), France’s most prominent school for civil servants. He 
wrote several reference books about local finances and was 
elected mayor of Meaux in 1995; from 1998 he held elective 
positions in the local government of the Ile-de-France region 
and he was a representative for the Seine-et-Marne subdivi- 
sion in the national parliament from 1995 to 1997. This expe- 
rience of local government led him to publish in 1999 a book 
describing the everyday life of a mayor and reflecting on the 
problems of civil service. Actively committed to the center- 
right RPR Party, in which he was given the position of deputy 
general secretary, he acted from 2002 to 2004 as the spokes- 
person for the French government before beginning a minis- 
terial career: home secretary in 2004; deputy minister for state 
budget and budgetary reform from 2004 to 2005. 


[Dror Franck Sullaper (2"4 ed.)] 


COPELAND, LILLIAN (1904-1964), track and field athlete, 
Olympic gold and silver medalist, member of the U.S. Track 
& Field Hall of Fame. One of the greatest field competitors in 
women’s track and field history, Copeland was born in New 
York City to Polish immigrants. Copeland's father died when 
she was young, and after her mother married Abraham Co- 
peland, the family moved to Los Angeles. Copeland excelled 
in all throwing events, especially in the shot put, winning the 
AAU championships in that event five times (1925-28, 1931) 
and setting the shot-put record in 1928 at 40' 4.25" (12.30 m.). 
Copeland also won the aav discus throw title in 1926 with 
a 101’ 1” (30.81 m.) world record, and again in 1927, and the 
javelin throw title in 1926 and 1931, breaking the world re- 
cord in the javelin three times in 1926 and 1927. After setting 
a world discus record of 115’ 8.5” at the U.S. Olympic trials in 
1928, Copeland won the discus silver medal at the Olympic 
Games, the first Olympics to include women’s track and field 
events (though not yet the shot put and javelin throw). Co- 
peland also helped set a world record in the 440-yard relay at 
the 1928 time trials. Copeland then attended the University 
of Southern California Law School and semi-retired from 
competition, but she came back for the 1932 Olympics, where 
she won gold in the discus on her last throw of the day with 
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a world record toss of 133' 2" (40.58 m.). She competed in the 
1935 Maccabiah Games, winning the gold medal in discus, 
shot put, and javelin. Though planning to defend her discus 
gold medal at the 1936 Olympics in Berlin, Copeland joined 
the movement to boycott Hitler’s Games. 


[Elli Wohlgelernter (2"4 ed.)] 


COPENHAGEN (Dan. Kobenhavn), capital of *Denmark. 
The first Jewish congregation in Copenhagen was founded in 
1684 when two Ashkenazi Jews, the court jeweler Israel David 
and his partner Meyer Goldschmidt, both of Hamburg, were 
permitted “to conduct morning and evening prayers in their 
homes on condition that these devotional exercises took place 
behind closed doors and without any sermon.” In 1687 Abra- 
ham Salomon of Rausnitz in Moravia was appointed the first 
rabbi in Copenhagen. The first Jewish cemetery in Mallegade, 
established in 1693, is the oldest cemetery in northern Europe. 
Religious services - in some cases according to the Sephardi 
tradition - were held in private homes until 1766 when a syna- 
gogue with 320 seats was built in Laederstraede. This first syn- 
agogue was destroyed by the great fire of 1795, and services 
were thereafter held in 15 private homes. In 1827 the Liberal 
Party deemed it a matter of necessity to procure a rabbi with 
an academic education, and Abraham Alexander *Wolff, at the 
time Landesrabbiner in Upper Hessen, was appointed. A new 
synagogue in Krystalgade was built in 1833, on the initiative of 
Rabbi Wolff. A few strictly Orthodox members of the commu- 
nity were dissatisfied with some innovations introduced into 
the ritual in the new synagogue in Krystalgade, and a chapel 
was established in a private home in Laederstraede, where ser- 
vices in accordance with the traditional Polish rite were held 
from 1845 to 1955. After the consecration of the Krystalgade 
synagogue, the former Sephardi prayer rooms in Copenha- 
gen were abandoned. There is no Reform synagogue in Co- 
penhagen. The congregation Mahzike Hadas, established in 
1910, and since 1914 affiliated with *Agudat Israel, maintains 
a synagogue in Ole Suhrsgade on a private basis. 

The community is governed by a council of 20 delegates 
elected by approximately 1,800 dues payers; by a board of 
seven directors elected by the council; and by a board of seven 
trustees. The first old-age home, Meyers Minde, next to the 
synagogue, was erected in 1825 and rebuilt in 1925 and 1966. 
Three other old-age homes were erected in 1902, and a new 
old-age home and infirmary on the outskirts of Copenhagen 
were dedicated in 1961 in the presence of Queen Ingrid of 
Denmark. All Jewish welfare work in Copenhagen was carried 
out under the jurisdiction of the Jewish community until 1932, 
when Jews became subject to the same general social welfare 
legislation as all other Danish citizens. The Jewish commu- 
nity in Copenhagen, however, still has philanthropic institu- 
tions of long standing and applies the income from legacies 
to supplementary relief, medical aid, recreation, scholarships, 
dowries for needy brides, and assistance to Jewish transients. 
The all-day schools for boys and girls, founded respectively 
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in 1805 and 1810, were united into one coeducational school, 
Carolineskolen, with 140 pupils after World War 11. At the end 
of the 20" century its student body numbered close to 200 
pupils. A Lubavitcher yeshivah founded in 1958 closed down, 
but 1997 saw the arrival of the first *Habad representative in 
Copenhagen. In June 2004 the Danish Jewish Museum was 
inaugurated by the Queen of Denmark. The opening display 
showcased not only the exhibits but also Daniel Libeskind’s 
architecture; it presented a far-ranging story of Jewish life in 
Denmark, emphasizing coexistence and identity over four 
centuries. 

During World War 1, the *World Zionist Organization es- 
tablished a central office in Copenhagen, and on Oct. 25, 1918, 
issued the Copenhagen program. This program contained 
the claims of the Jewish people which were to be presented to 
the Paris Peace Conference. A museum of ceremonial art ob- 
jects was established in 1902. The Bibliotheca Judaica Simon- 
seniana, part of the Royal Library in Copenhagen, is one of 
the great Jewish libraries of Europe. It comprises the library 
of Chief Rabbi David *Simonsen, the collection of the Dan- 
ish maecenas Simon Aaron *Eybeschutz, and the library pur- 
chased from Lazarus *Goldschmidt. Rafael *Edelmann be- 
came its chief librarian in 1938. 

For Copenhagen from the Holocaust onward, see *Den- 
mark. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Fischer, Jodekirkegaarden i Mollegade 
(19292); R. Edelmann, in: Exposition de 181 manuscrits, incunables et 
autres éditions rares de la Bibliotheca Judaica Simonseniana de Co- 
penhague (1952), 5-7; J. Margolinsky, Minder fra Jodekirkegaarden i 
Mollegade (1957); idem, Chevra kaddischa 1858-1958 (1958); idem, in: 
AJYB, 63 (1962), 327-33. 

[Julius Margolinsky] 


COPISAROW, MAURICE (1889-1959), British chemist. 
Copisarow was born in Manchester. In World War 1 his re- 
search for the Ministry of Munitions was responsible for end- 
ing a succession of disastrous explosions in TNT factories. 
He also discovered methods of converting dangerous waste 
materials into dyestuffs and other useful products. Copisarow’s 
continuous experimentation with TNT and phosgene, how- 
ever, soon resulted in blindness, and he was forced to con- 
fine himself to theoretical work. This was both original and 
fruitful: he propounded a general theory of allotrophy and 
established new relationships between inorganic and living 
forms. In World War 11 Copisarow helped to meet Britain’s 
food problems by his work in connection with grassland im- 
provement, the reclamation of the brackenland, and fruit and 
vegetable preservation. After the war, he investigated enzyme 
and virus activity, and the biochemistry of influenza and of 
cancer. 

[Samuel Aaron Miller] 


COPLAND, AARON (1900-1990), U.S. composer. Cop- 
land was born in Brooklyn, studied with Rubin *Goldmark 
in New York, and with Nadia Boulanger in Paris. Returning 
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to the U.S. in 1924, he became active as a composer, teacher, 
and conductor. 

In his early years Copland attracted the attention of Serge 
*Koussevitzky, then conductor of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, who became an ardent champion of his music. His 
Piano Concerto, which he played with Koussevitzky in 1927, 
shocked the staid Boston audience by its aggressive jazz idiom. 
But Copland’s talent soon won for him universal acceptance. 
At Koussevitzky’s invitation, he joined the faculty of the Berk- 
shire Music Center in Tanglewood, and for 25 years was the 
head of its composition department (1940-65). He traveled ex- 
tensively in Europe, visited Russia in 1960, toured Latin Amer- 
ica, and was guest conductor in Israel several times. Copland 
stopped composing abruptly and completely in 1970, but re- 
mained active as a conductor and lecturer until the mid—1980s. 
There were performances throughout the world to mark his 
seventieth, seventy-fifth, eightieth, and eighty-fifth birthdays, 
and New York City honored him with a “Wall-to-Wall” Cop- 
land Day tribute. He published several books: What to Listen 
for in Music (1939); Our New Music (1941); Music and Imagi- 
nation, a collection of lectures delivered at Harvard Univer- 
sity (1952); and Copland on Music (1960). In 1964 he received 
the Medal of Freedom from the U.S. government. Many of his 
works, such as the ballet Billy the Kid (1938), Lincoln Portrait 
for speaker and orchestra (1942), and the ballets Rodeo (1942) 
and Appalachian Spring (1944) were based on distinctly Amer- 
ican themes. El Salén México (1937) for orchestra made use of 
authentic Mexican dance tunes, united in the form of a rhap- 
sody; Danzén Cubano for two pianos (1942), a similar styliza- 
tion of Cuban rhythms, was also arranged for orchestra. 

Copland wrote much chamber music, notably: Vitebsk 
for piano, violin, and cello, based on a popular Jewish theme 
(1929), Concerto for clarinet, strings, harp, and piano (1950), 
Piano Quartet (1950) and Nonet for strings (1960). His piano 
works include Variations (1930); Sonata (1941); Fantasy (1957). 
In 1962, for the opening concert of Lincoln Center in New 
York, Copland wrote his first work explicitly composed in the 
12-tone technique, entitled Connotations. He also wrote music 
for the play Quiet City and several film scores. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.V. Berger, Aaron Copland (Eng., 1953); J.F. 
Smith, Aaron Copland, his Work and Contribution to American Music 
(1955); Sternfeld, in: Musical Quarterly, 37 (1951), 161-75; G. Saleski, 
Famous Musicians of Jewish Origin (1949), 36-41; Grove, Dict; Baker, 
Biog Dict; Sendrey, Music, index; Riemann-Gurlitt; cc. 


[Nicolas Slonimsky] 


°COPONIUS, first procurator of Judea, from 6 to 9 c.E. Of 
equestrian rank, he was sent to Judea by Augustus after the 
banishment of *Archelaus. He was accompanied by the Syrian 
governor, Quirinus, who was sent to take charge of Archelaus’ 
property and to take a census in order to determine taxation. 
This census was customary in every land which became a 
Roman province, but the Jews, incited by *Zadok the Pharisee 
and *Judah the Galilean, regarded it as a sign of servitude and 
protested against it. Josephus mentions Judah as the founder 
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of a new sect which has been identified variously with the 
*Zealots and the *Sicarii. As a result of the intervention of 
*Joezer b. Boethus, the high priest, the people were pacified 
and the census taken. During Coponius’ period of office some 
Samaritans penetrated into the Temple and scattered human 
bones through its chambers, which led to an intensification 
of the vigil at the Temple (Eduy. 8:5; Tosef. Eduy. 3:3). No spe- 
cific complaints were raised against Coponius as was the case 
with his successors, and he is believed to have maintained a 
satisfactory relationship with the Jews. One of the gateways 
to the Temple Mount, “the door of Coponius,’ was apparently 
named after him (Mid. 1:3). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Ant., 18:1-10; 2:29; 31; Jos., Wars, 
1:117-8. 
[Lea Roth] 


COPPERFIELD, DAVID (1956-_ ). U.S. magician. As David 
Seth Kotkin, the son of Russian-Jewish immigrants (his fa- 
ther owned a small clothing store), Copperfield grew up in 
Metuchen, N.J. His grandfather taught him card tricks as a 
boy. Before his bar mitzvah he was performing magic at local 
community centers. He became the youngest person to be ad- 
mitted to the Society of American Magicians. As a teenager, 
he said, he taught courses in magic at New York University. 
A week into his first year at Fordham University, he won the 
lead in the Chicago production of the musical Magic Man, 
and it launched his career. Under the name David Copper- 
field, suggested by a friend, he sang, danced, acted, and cre- 
ated all the magic in the show, which became a long-run- 
ning production. His role led to his own television series, The 
Magic of asc. cBs then signed him for a series of specials, 
The Magic of David Copperfield, and with each new special he 
introduced a new feat, always performing before a live audi- 
ence. In one of his most famous tricks, in 1983, he seemingly 
made the Statue of Liberty vanish. He also walked through the 
Great Wall of China and escaped from the prison at Alcatraz, 
a trick no real prisoner ever managed to perform. Over 20 
years his television specials were said to have reached more 
than three billion people. His face is on a postage stamp in 
four countries. His abilities as a businessman, as well as illu- 
sionist, paid off: he became one of the highest paid entertain- 
ers in the world. Copperfield, who was cited by the Library 
of Congress in 2000 as a living legend, started Project Magic, 
a program to help hospitalized people with physical and de- 
velopmental disabilities. 

[Stewart Kampel (274 ed.)] 


COPPER SCROLL, designation popularly given to the doc- 
ument at *Qumran officially listed as 3Q15. It was found in 
March 1952 in Cave 3, about two kilometers north of Qumran, 
in a much deteriorated condition. The use of the term “scroll” 
is perhaps incorrect, in so far as it was not intended to be fre- 
quently opened, read, and then rolled up like the rest of the 
Dead Sea scrolls. One suggestion is that it should be desig- 
nated as a “rolled-up copper plaque.” 
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Discovery and Unrolling 

The document seems originally to have been a plaque of soft 
copper-base metal, about 8 x 0.9 ft. (2.46 m. x 28 cm.), made 
from three pieces riveted end to end. A hasty or clumsy at- 
tempt had been made to roll the plaque up, but the second 
row of rivets ceased to hold while this was being done, and the 
piece that remained was rolled up separately. The two scrolls 
were found embedded in the floor of Cave 3 in 1952. The writ- 
ing, which had been punched out with about ten punching 
blows to a letter, was on the inside of the scrolls. From an ex- 
amination of the lettering visible from the outside K.G. Kuhn 
concluded in 1953 that the document contained an inventory 
of the Qumran community’s treasures and the places where 
they were hidden when its headquarters were abandoned. The 
metal was so utterly corroded and brittle that unrolling the 
scrolls or applying heat to reverse the process of decomposi- 
tion was out of the question. The only means of exposing the 
inscribed surfaces was to cut the scrolls into strips, and even 
this was a precarious exercise in view of their condition. This 
was successfully achieved under the direction of H.W. Baker, 
then professor of mechanical engineering in the College of Sci- 
ence and Technology, Manchester, England. A spindle was put 
through the scrolls; they were coated with adhesive, warmed 
to 40°-50°C, and cut into 23 strips with a tiny high-speed cir- 
cular saw. Each strip was photographed as it was cut, and dust 
and débris were removed from the remaining part stage by 
stage, by vacuum suction and a dental brush. When the strips 
were laid side by side with their inner surfaces exposed, the 
inscription could be read. It consisted of about 3,000 letters, 
and so carefully and skillfully had the operation been carried 
out that not more than five percent of the text was destroyed, 
while of the rest only about two percent was illegible. The lan- 
guage was colloquial mishnaic Hebrew; the writing was of the 
period 25-75 C.E., as suggested by various scholars, notably 
by Frank Moore Cross. 


Contents and Significance 

The first announcement of the contents of the document was 
made in 1956. It was said to contain an inventory of 64 hoards 
of treasure which had been deposited in various places, chiefly 
in the Bugei‘a (Vale of *Achor) and its neighborhood and in 
the Jerusalem region. K.G. Kuhn's inferences from the limited 
amount of text visible in reverse in 1952 were vindicated. Three 
samples of the inventory were published in this first release: 
“In the cistern which is below the rampart, on the east side, 
in a place hollowed out of rock: 600 bars of silver” (item 11); 
“Close by, below the southern corner of the portico at Zadok’s 
tomb, and underneath the pilaster in the exedras, a vessel of 
incense in pine wood and a vessel of incense in cassia wood” 
(item 53); “In the pit nearby toward the north, near the graves, 
in a hole opening to the north, there is a copy of this book, 
with explanations, measurements and all details” (item 64). 
A French translation of the whole text was published by J.T. 
Milik in 1959; a transcription of the text with English transla- 
tion and notes was published by J.M. Allegro in 1960, while 
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the official edition of text, translation, introduction, and notes 
by J.T. Milik, with photographic plates, appeared in 1962. One 
contribution of value made by this document concerns the 
topography of the areas where the treasures are said to have 
been deposited. For example, the name of the pool of Bethesda 
(mentioned in John 5:2) has been the subject of much debate 
because of the variant readings of the manuscripts; now it can 
be said definitely to be Bet-’eshda, “the place of outpouring,” 
because this form (in the dual, Bet-’eshdatain) is mentioned 
under item 57 as the place where a cache of precious wood and 
resin was deposited. Some of the places mentioned are known 
either by geographical identification or by literary reference 
elsewhere (or both); others remain unknown. The references 
to sites around the Temple area are of particular interest. It is 
surprising to find one hiding place as far away as Mount Ger- 
izim; there, “under the entrance to the upper pit,’ lot 61 was 
stored (“a chest with its contents and 60 talents of silver”). 
Josephus mentions the pretender in Pilate’s time who prom- 
ised to show the Samaritans the sacred vessels which Moses 
had hidden there (Ant., 18:85), but it may be that a hill in the 
vicinity of Jericho is meant (there is some patristic evidence 
for such a location). 

A special problem is posed by the huge amounts of some 
of the caches; the gold and silver as listed would yield a grand 
total of about 200 tons or 200,000 kg. If the reference is to a 
collection of legends of buried treasure, there is nothing sur- 
prising in such a fantastic total; if the inventory is intended to 
be factual, it would have to be concluded that the amounts in 
some cases are in code for more realistic figures. Such use of 
a code is the less improbable because there are various cryp- 
tic signs and Greek letters in the document which appear to 
be intended to convey some meaning to those in the know. 
If the inventory is indeed intended to be factual, it may be 
asked if it lists the treasure seized from the Temple and else- 
where by the defenders of Jerusalem in the closing phases of 
the First Revolt to be used as sinews of war against Rome. The 
inclusion of incense, precious kinds of wood, tithe-jars, and 
so forth, along with the gold and silver suggests that some 
of the treasure may have come from the Temple. The use of 
such a durable material as copper for the inscription points 
to a factual inventory rather than to a collection of legends. 
But these and other questions raised by the inscription call for 
further examination. The fact that it was found in Qumran 
Cave 3 does not necessarily mean that it belonged to the Es- 
senes or lists their property. Among other possibilities it may 
be considered that the Qumran headquarters were comman- 
deered by Zealots or their Idumean allies as a useful strong 
point against the Romans, and that it was they who drew up 
the document and, at the approach of danger, rolled it up 
hastily and left it in a convenient hiding place. Its association 
with the Qumran scrolls on skin or papyrus need be no more 
than geographical. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.M. Allegro, The Treasure of the Copper Scroll 
(1960); Barthélemy- Milik, 3 (1962), 201-302, pls. xliii-lxxi; Kuhn, in: 
RB, 61 (1954), 193ff.; Baker, in: BJRL, 39 (1956-57), 45 ff.; Ulendorff, in: 
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VT, 11 (1961), 227ff. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Goranson, “Sectari- 
anism, Geography and the Copper Scroll? in: Jys, 43 (1992), 282-87; 
J.K. Lefkovitz, The Copper Scroll 3q15: A Reevaluation. A New Reading, 
Tranlsation and Commentary (1996); A. Wolters, The Copper Scroll: 
Overview, Text and Translation (1996). 


[Frederick Fyvie Bruce / Shimon Gibson (24 ed.)] 


COPPER SERPENT, THE (av, rv, “brazen serpent”) (Heb. 
nwni wn; nehash nehoshet), a symbol set upon a standard by 
Moses at the Divine command (Num. 21:6-10). The instruc- 
tions from the Lord followed a plague of “*seraph-serpents” 
sent against the people of Israel in the course of their wander- 
ings through the desert. The purpose of the image was thera- 
peutic; anyone bitten by a serpent could be healed by looking 
at it (cf. Lxx, 1 Sam. 5:6 with MT, 1 Sam. 6:5). Since the peril 
was identified with the demonic power within the serpent, the 
copper image mounted on a staff constituted a counter-equiv- 
alent power which was an effective prophylaxis. Although the 
Pentateuch account regards the copper serpent as legitimate, 
King *Hezekiah broke it to pieces (11 Kings 18:4) in the course 
of his reforms. It had come to be looked upon as idolatrous, 
ona par with the bamot (“High Places”) and Asherah-groves, 
because the people had accepted it as a fetish, offering incense 
to it (the form kitter (qitter) instead of hiktir (hiqtir) has a pejo- 
rative connotation). It is unclear from the end of 11 Kings 18:4 
whether it was Hezekiah or the people who named the image 
Nehushtan. Some scholars regard the chapters in Numbers 
as an etiological account serving to justify the original adop- 
tion of this pre-Israelite cult-figure by the Jerusalemite priest- 
hood, and as an attempt to emphasize the independent healing 
power of the Lord. The origin of the name Nehushtan is un- 
certain. Some regard it as having been formed from nehoshet 
+ the affirmative -an, and meaning “a copper object.” Others 
note the play on words involving nahash (“snake”), nehoshet 
(“copper”), and perhaps also the verb nihesh (“to practice divi- 
nation”). It may be, however, that the -an suffix represents the 
Semitic dual ending. 


Parallels from Other Cultures 

Entwined serpents with wings indicating the equilibrium 
of the forces of life and death have been traced as far back 
as late third millennium Mesopotamia, in the design of the 
sacrificial cup of King Gudea of Lagash. Rituals designed 
to avert an evil power or concerning healing which involve 
serpents and images of them are known from Egypt and Mes- 
opotamia. In addition, the serpent as a life-healing symbol 
was a common feature in the Canaanite fertility cult. It was 
associated with the mother-goddess Asherah on pendant re- 
liefs and on incense altars. A small bronze serpent was found 
at pre-Israelite Gezer, and a bronze plaque with a woman 
flanked by two serpents was unearthed in Late Bronze Age 
Hazor. Finally, primitive religions frequently give examples 
of the conjunction of opposites, of serpents as symbols of 
sex and death or of death and rebirth. This concept was bor- 
rowed by the Greeks and served as the prototype of the ca- 
duceus, the staff with a handle of two intertwined serpents. 
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The Greek physician-god Asklepios, too, was associated with 
snakes. 

[Michael Fishbane] 
In the Aggadah 
The Mishnah explains that the copper serpent was in itself 
ineffective as a healing agent. It merely signified that if the 
children of Israel would raise their eyes upward and subordi- 
nate their hearts to the will of the heavenly Father, they would 
be healed (RH 3:8). It also brought healing to those who had 
been bitten by other animals. In the case of the latter however, 
a casual glance sufficed for the cure, whereas in the former 
case they were healed only after a prolonged, insistent gaze 
(TJ, RH 59a). The appellation Nehushtan given to the serpent 
when it was destroyed by Hezekiah was regarded as a plural 
form, indicating that sacrifice to it involved the loss both of 
the present and future life (Yal., Num. 764, p. 524). The rab- 
bis endorsed the action of Hezekiah in destroying this vener- 
able relic, since it had become an object of idolatrous worship 
(Ber. 10b; Pes. 56a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.B. Gray, Numbers (1Cc, 1912), 274-8; J.A. 
Montgomery, Kings (ICC, 1951), 481; J. Gray, 1 and 11 Kings (1963), 
608-9; Kaufmann Y., Toledot, 1 (1960), 670, 682-3; 2 (1960), 130, 
265-6; Rowley, in: JBL, 58 (1939), 113-41; W.W. Baudissin, Adonis 
und Esmun (1911), 203 ff.; R.A.S. Macalister, The Excavation of Gezer, 
2 (1912), 399, fig. 488; Y. Yadin, et al., Hazor, 2 (1956), 117-8, pl. clxxxi, 
Barnett, in: Eretz Israel, 8 (1967), 3 (Eng. section); J.C. Henderson and 
M. Oakes, The Wisdom of the Serpent (1963); M. Eliade, Patterns in 
Comparative Religion (1958), esp. 164-71, 441-5, 457; Haran, in: vT, 
10 (1960), 117-8. IN THE AGGADAH: Ginzberg, Legends, 3 (1947), 
336, 480; 6 (1946), 115-6, 368-9. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Levine, 
Numbers 21-36 (AB; 2000), 87-90. 


COPPERSMITH, SAM (1955-_), attorney and U.S. congress- 
man. Coppersmith, was born in Johnstown, Pennsylvania, 
and educated in the local public schools, attending religious 
school from kindergarten through confirmation at the end of 
the tenth grade. He had his bar mitzvah at Johnstown's Con- 
servative synagogue. 

Coppersmith attended Harvard University, where he 
graduated magna cum laude in 1976. He earned a Juris Doctor 
at Yale in 1982 and then moved to Phoenix, Arizona, where 
he clerked in the Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals and eventu- 
ally entered private practice. From the outset, Coppersmith 
became heavily involved in local civic and political affairs. In 
1992, prodded by the local Democratic elite, Coppersmith de- 
clared for Arizona's First Congressional District seat against 
incumbent Republican Jay Rhodes. In Phoenix the first Con- 
gressional District seat had been occupied by a Rhodes - Jay 
and father John - for more than 40 years. Running as a “new- 
generation Democrat” (pro-choice and business-oriented), 
Coppersmith coasted to an easy victory in the Democratic 
primary and then scored an upset victory in the November 
general election. 

Coppersmith took seats on the Public Works Committee 
and Science, Space and Technology Committee. During his 
one term in the House (1993-94), he kept a unique campaign 
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promise: he turned down a congressional pay raise. He also 
gained attention with his leadership of an effort to eliminate 
the “Advanced Liquid Metal Reactor Program,’ an effort that 
brought praise from experts concerned about America’s plu- 
tonium policy. Although largely unnoticed at the time, Cop- 
persmith was also the first member of Congress to wire his 
office up to the Internet. In 1994 he gave up his House seat in 
order to run for the United States Senate; he lost that race and 
returned to Arizona for good. 

After leaving Congress, Coppersmith practiced business 
and real estate law in Phoenix and wrote a weekly opinion 
column for the Tribune newspaper chain. In 1996, during his 
tenure as chair of the Arizona Democratic Party, Bill Clin- 
ton and Al Gore became the first Democrats to win Arizona 
since Harry S. Truman in 1948. In late 2004 he traveled sev- 
eral times to the Ukraine to serve on a panel of international 
observers monitoring the former Soviet republic’s contentious 
presidential elections. 

Coppersmith’s wife, Beth Schermer, who practiced law 
with him, specialized in legal issues involving health care. 
One of Coppersmith’s sisters, Dr. Susan N. Coppersmith, 
became a professor of physics at the University of Chicago. 
Their father, Louis Coppersmith, served 12 years (1969-81) 
in the Pennsylvania State Senate, where he chaired the Public 
Health and Welfare Committee and was known as the “Con- 
science of the Senate.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K.F. Stone The Congressional Minyan: The 
Jews of Capitol Hill (2000), 66-68. 


[Kurt Stone (24 ed.)] 


CORAL. The ancients regarded coral as wood, because of its 
tree-like appearance. Only at the beginning of the 18" cen- 
tury was it discovered to belong to the animal kingdom and to 
consist of the skeletons of marine polyps. Stone corals, found 
mainly in southern waters including the Red Sea and the Bay 
of Eilat, are the skeletons of the six-armed polyps (Hexacoral- 
lia), and are distinguished by their variety of shapes and their 
beautiful colors. To another group belong the eight-armed 
corals (Octocorallia), which include the Red Coral (Coral- 
lium rubrum). Found in the vicinity of Sicily and along North 
African shores, the red skeleton of the coral colony, which is 
extremely hard, is used for making ornaments. Red coral is 
probably to be identified with the biblical peninim, the color 
of which is red (Lam. 4:7). The identification of peninim as 
“pearl” is apparently wrong. The Talmud (RH 238) tells of Ar- 
ameans who brought up coral (Aramaic: kesita) from the bed 
of the sea. In Maimonides (Yad, Kelim 13:6) and in modern 
Hebrew the word almog is used to designate coral, but the 
identification is mistaken (see *Algum). Red coral was an im- 
portant article in the commerce of Jews, especially those of 
Leghorn in the 17'"-18 centuries. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Margolin, Zoologyah, 1 (1962), 56f.; J. Fe- 
liks, Animal World of the Bible (1962), 141. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 


Feliks, Ha-Zome'ah, 204. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 
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CORALNIK, ABRAHAM (1883-1937), Yiddish essayist and 
literary critic. Coralnik, who was born in the Ukrainian town 
of Uman, studied at the universities of Kiev, Florence, Ber- 
lin, Bonn, and Vienna. He mastered a dozen languages in the 
course of his travels. His main interest was philosophy. Cor- 
alnik’s interest in Zionism led to his appointment as editor of 
the Viennese Zionist organ, Die Welt, in 1904. He also edited 
periodicals in Agram (now Zagreb, Croatian Republic) and 
Czernowitz, and served as correspondent for German and 
Russian newspapers in Rome, Berlin, and Copenhagen. In 
1915 he joined the staff of the newly founded Yiddish daily 
Der Tog, for which he continued to work until his death, 
with a single interruption in 1917-20, when his enthusiasm 
for the Russian Revolution led him to edit Russian journals 
in Leningrad, Moscow, and Kiev. Although Coralnik was at 
first more at ease in Russian and German than in Yiddish, he 
gradually developed a lucid literary Yiddish. He claimed that 
civilization included far more irrational entities than ratio- 
nal ones and sought to explore the irrational core of artistic 
creation and national consciousness. In 1928 his essays were 
collected in five volumes, and three more volumes were pub- 
lished posthumously. In May 1933, he founded the American 
League for the Defense of Jewish Rights in response to the 
rise of Nazism, and with Samuel *Untermeyer organized the 
World Jewish Economic Conference in Amsterdam in an ef- 
fort to coordinate an international anti-Nazi boycott, which 
met with little success. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 3 (1929), 553-8; S. Bickel, 
Shrayber fun Mayn Dor (1958), 203-7; S.D. Singer, Dikhter un Prozai- 
ker (1959), 284-90; M. Gottleib, “The Anti-Nazi Boycott in the Ameri- 
can Jewish Community, 1933-1941” (Diss. Brandeis, 1967). 


[Sol Liptzin / Sarah Ponichtera (24 ed.)] 


CORBEIL, capital of the department of Essonne, France. Jews 
lived there from at least the second half of the 12‘ century. 
They were expelled in 1180 with the other Jews in the king- 
dom of France, but are again mentioned in Corbeil from at 
least 1203. They owned a synagogue (escholle) whose build- 
ing was preserved until the 14'-15'" centuries. The Rue des 
Juifs, the ancient Judearia, still exists. The Jews were again ex- 
pelled from Corbeil in 1306 with the other Jews in the king- 
dom, and returned in 1315. The community ceased to exist in 
1321. Corbeil was an important center of Jewish learning in the 
Middle Ages. Its scholars included the tosafist Judah of Cor- 
beil, *Jacob of Corbeil “the Saint; Samson of Corbeil, *Isaac 
b. Joseph, and *Perez b. Elijah. At the beginning of the Ger- 
man occupation of France in World War 11 (1941), 13 Jewish 
families were registered in Corbeil, but there was no Jewish 
community there after the war. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.A. Le Paire, Histoire de Corbeil, 1 (1901), 85, 
88-89, 165, 169; E. Hamelin, Les rues de Corbeil (1908), 70-71; REJ, 9 
(1884), 62f.; Gross, Gal Jud, 559 ff.; Z. Szajkowski, Analytical Franco- 
Jewish Gazetteer (1966), 270. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 
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CORCOS, family originally from Corcos in the province of 
Valladolid, Castile. The scholar ABRAHAM CORCOS (c. 1275) 
lived in Castile; his son, sSoLOMON CorRCcos (d. after 1331), a 
disciple of Judah b. Asher, wrote a commentary on the as- 
tronomical work Yesod Olam of Isaac *Israeli in Avila. The 
wealthy financier JUDAH BEN ABRAHAM CoRCcos (d. after 
1493) of Zamora settled in Portugal in 1492. After 1492 mem- 
bers of the family were established in Italy and in Fez. 


ABRAHAM, HAYYIM, YOSE AND JOSHUA CORCOS were 
among the leaders of the “Spanish Exiles” in Morocco. JOSHUA 
(d. after 1552) vigorously defended the “Castillanos” in the 
question of ritual slaughter traditions. A rabbinical authority, 
he was one of the promoters and signatories of the takkanot 
which determined the social and religious organization of the 
“Exiles of Castile” in Morocco. Renowned for his erudition 
and his piety, MOSES BEN ABRAHAM CorRCoOs (d. c. 1575) of 
Fez was appointed dayyan in Tunis, where his tomb is still the 
object of pilgrimage. One of the rabbinical authorities of Fez, 
JOSEPH CoRCOS (d. c. 1710) had many disciples, several of 
whom achieved fame. JOSEPH BEN JOSHUA CoRCOs (d. after 
1800) lived in Gibraltar for some time and there he wrote his 
Shi‘ur Komah (Leghorn, 1809; Jerusalem, 1934) which was reg- 
ularly read in Morocco on Sabbath afternoons. He also wrote 
a homiletic work Yosef Hen (Leghorn, 1825). ABRAHAM BEN 
MOSES CoRCOs (d. c. 1778), a talmudist, left several works of 
which only some decisions and a partially published work of 
responsa entitled Ginnat Veradim are extant. JOSEPH CORCOS 
known also as Maharik (Morenu ha-Rav R. Joseph Corcos; 
d. after 1575) was a Spanish-born talmudist. He traveled to 
Egypt, where he was head of a yeshivah, and finally settled in 
Erez Israel, He wrote a commentary on the Yad ha-Hazakah 
of *Maimonides; several extracts have been published on Sefer 
Zera im. His brother (?) 1s Ac CoRcOs (d. before 1540), first 
was rabbi in Egypt and later appointed dayyan in Jerusalem, 
where he was succeeded by his son Solomon. MAIMON BEN 
ISAAC CORCOS (d. 1799), one of the founders of the commu- 
nity of Mogador and an influential merchant, was one of the 
pillars of British politics in Morocco. SOLOMON BEN ABRA- 
HAM CoRCos (d. 1854) was banker and adviser to the sultan. 
He was accredited as consular agent of Great Britain from 1822. 
His sons sAcos (d. 1878) and ABRAHAM (d. 1883), were en- 
trusted with important missions by three successive sultans. 
In 1862 Abraham was appointed U.S. consul in Mogador. His 
influence at the palace of the sultan enabled him to consid- 
erably facilitate the mission of Sir Moses *Montefiore whom 
he received in Morocco. MEYER BEN ABRAHAM CORCOS 
(d. 1929) was appointed U.S. consul in 1884. He wrote Ben 
Meir (2 vols. 1912 and 1925) on the laws of the Sabbath and 
Passover. STELLA CORCOS (1857-1948) was born in New York 
and married MOSES CoRCOs (d. 1903). She settled in Moga- 
dor, where she founded a free Jewish school which taught in 
English. She contested the growing influence of the Protes- 
tant missions over poverty-stricken Jews. She was the rep- 
resentative of the *Anglo-Jewish Association. HAYYIM BEN 
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JACOB (d. 1923), philanthropist and scholar, supported many 
yeshivot in Morocco. MONTEFIORE CORCOS (d. 1958), a pi- 
lot in World War 1 was a wing-commander in the Royal Air 
Force during World War 11. JOSHUA BEN HAYYIM CORCOS 
(d. 1929), banker of the sultans and their advisers, played an 
important political role from 1885 to 1912. FERNAND CORCOS 
(1875-1956), advocate and active Zionist, defended the rights 
of the Jews of Morocco, Algeria, and Tunisia. He wrote Le 
Sionisme au Travail (2 vols., 1923 and 1925), as well as 15 vol- 
umes of international studies. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: RE]J (1910), index to vols. 1-50, s.v. Corcos, 
Carcause, Qorquossah; Régné, ibid., 63 (1912), 79-80; 65 (1913), 221f.; 
68 (1914), 216; 69 (1919), 163, 189; J.M. Toledano, Ner ha-Maarav (1911), 
index; J. Ben-Naim, Malkhei Rabbanan (1931), passim; Baer, Urkun- 
den, index, s.v. Corcos, Caracosa, Carcosa; Feldmann, in: Sinai, 58 
(1966), 30-51; D. Grandchamp, La France en Tunisie de la fin du xv1 
siécle... (1920-30), Viii, 221, ix, 33, 35; Hirschberg, Afrikah, 2 (1965), 
308, 310, 369; Miége, Maroc, passim. 


CORCOS, DAVID (1917-1975), historian of Moroccan Jewry. 
Scion of the prominent Spanish-Moroccan *Corcos family of 
merchants and diplomats, Corcos grew up as part of the elite 
of Mogador and Moroccan Jewry. Educated at the French High 
School and Higher Institute for Economy in Casablanca, he 
moved to Agadir as a young man and opened an import-ex- 
port company and wholesale outlet that supplied southern 
Morocco and the Souss region with sugar, tea, and grain. He 
was a large-scale exporter to Europe of carob, almonds, wool, 
tea, sugar, and especially grain. 

He immigrated to Israel in 1959 with a rare library of 
1,500 books on North African and Moroccan Jewry as well 
as hundreds of manuscripts passed down from generation to 
generation that belonged to his great-grandfather. He lec- 
tured on Moroccan Jewish history on Kol Israel radio, pub- 
lished many scholarly articles on Moroccan Jewry in the Jew- 
ish Quarterly Review, Zion, and Sefunot, and in 1976 published 
Studies in the History of the Jews in Morocco. Corcos was the 
editor for the Maghreb of the first edition of the Encyclopae- 
dia Judaica, writing over 250 entries on Moroccan, Algerian, 
and Tunisian Jewry. He also contributed to the Enziklopediyah 
Ivrit. 


[Yitzchak Kerem (24 ed.)] 


CORCOS, HEZEKIAH MANOAH HAYYIM (Tranquillo 
Vita) THE YOUNGER (1660-1730), rabbi, physician, and 
preacher. Corcos was a member of the Rome branch of the 
*Corcos family which settled there after the expulsion of 
the Jews from Spain, becoming eminent for their rabbini- 
cal scholarship and financial acumen. His grandfather, of 
the same name (1590-1650), was among the foremost Italian 
rabbis of his day. In 1692 Corcos was elected to the Council 
of Sixty, the governing body of the Rome community, and 
was appointed rabbi and secretary of the community in 1702, 
after which he devoted even greater energy to communal 
affairs. In 1697 he appeared before the Congregation of 
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the Holy Office to refute the anti-Jewish calumnies spread by 
the apostate Paolo Sebastiano Medici. Corcos’ plea to Pope 
Innocent x11 to authorize the reduction of the onerous rents 
paid in the ghetto was successful (1698). He also obtained 
some modification of the censorship of Hebrew books (1728), 
and secured the withdrawal of a *blood libel in Viterbo 
(1705). 

Besides representing the interests of the Rome commu- 
nity, he attended to its daily needs within the confines of the 
ghetto, caring for the needy sick, superintending the local 
yeshivah, and encouraging secular instruction as well as de- 
livering sermons. His firm and dignified demeanor was ap- 
preciated in the Vatican and generally in Rome. Corcos was 
perhaps the most illustrious personality of the Rome ghetto 
during its three centuries of segregation. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Berliner, Geschichte der Juden in Rom, 
2 (1893) 69ff.; Vogelstein-Rieger, index; A. Milano, Ghetto di Roma 
(1964), index s.v. Corcos Tranquillo Vita il giovane. 


[Attilio Milano] 


CORCOS, STELLA (1858-1948), educator. Stella Corcos was 
the daughter of an Algerian Jewish tobacco merchant, Avra- 
ham Duran, and Rivka Montefiore (1831-1929) of the famous 
London *Montefiore family. Stella married Moses Corcos, one 
of Mogador’s wealthiest merchants, in England, and settled in 
Mogador in 1884. 

In Mogador, with the assistance of the Agudat Ahim phil- 
anthropic association of England headed by Claude Monte- 
fiore, she founded in 1885 an English-speaking school called 
“Kavod ve-Ometz” for lower class Jewish girls in order that 
they might escape the clutches of missionaries. The school at- 
tracted attention in the region and was visited by numerous 
diplomats and foreign dignitaries. The school outnumbered 
the local Alliance Israélite Universelle school in female stu- 
dents and thrived until 1915, when it closed. Through the in- 
fluence of the school, English filtered into the Mogador Jew- 
ish community. Stella also introduced Jewish theater in the 
school and played a pioneering role in the introduction of 
Jewish theater in Morocco. 

After her husband died in 1907, she was left alone with 
six children; among them her daughters Florence and Win- 
nie, who were teachers in the school, and her sons Jacob and 
Masud, the latter a London merchant. She used her influence 
with the Sultan of Morocco to better the living conditions of 
the Jews of the Mellah (Ghetto) of Mogador. On one occasion, 
she met with the Sultan in Marrakesh, riding to the meeting 
by horse. She maintained the school during periods of eco- 
nomic crisis, drought, epidemics, and even after the onset of 
French protectorate rule in 1912. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.S. Corcos, “English School for Girls in 
Mogador in Light of the Discovery Documents Unknown Until Now,’ 
in: Brit, 21, 31-43. (Heb.); D. Corcos, Studies in the History of the Jews 
of Morocco (1976), xii-xiii. 


[Yitzchak Kerem (2™ ed.)] 
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CORCOS, VITTORIO (1859-1933). Italian portrait painter. 
Born in Livorno, Corcos studied with the Leghorn painter Gi- 
useppe Baldini and from 1875 at the Art Academy in Florence. 
In 1877 he won a silver medal for his painting Figura, copia 
dal vero. The following year he won a scholarship for young 
painters. In 1880 his painting Arabo in preghiera, was bought 
by no less a personage than the King of Italy, Umberto 1. In 
that same year Corcos left Italy for Paris, where he lived in- 
termittently until 1886. He worked mostly for the art dealer 
Goupil. He presented paintings at the Salon, such as A la bras- 
serie in 1881, lanniversaire in 1882, and in 1885 a portrait. In 
1886 he was back in Florence, where he took part in the First 
National Art Exhibition. He married, outside his faith, the 
widow Emma Rotigliano, née Ciabatti. His best-known por- 
traits are those of the composer Pietro Mascagni (1891), the 
Italian poet Giosue’ Carducci (1892), the German Kaiser Wil- 
helm 11 and his wife Augusta Victoria (1904), and Margherita 
of Savoy, Queen of Italy (1922). His last years were saddened 
by the death of his only son, Massimiliano, in 1916 at the front 
during World War 1. Corcos is also remembered for his por- 
trait paintings of beautiful women. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Taddei (ed.), Vittorio Corcos, Il fantasma 
e il fiore (1997). 


CORDOBA (Cordova, also Corduba), city in Andalusia, 
southern Spain. According to some sources, the Jews were 
entrusted with the city’s defense immediately after the Mus- 
lim conquest in 711. The first references to Jewish settlement 
in Cordoba date from 840, in a polemical exchange between 
the Jewish proselyte *Bodo-Eleazar and Paul Alvarus. When 
Cérdoba became capital of the Umayyad caliphate in Spain, 
it also became a center of a diversified and brilliant Jewish 
culture. This was due in great measure to *Hisdai ibn Shap- 
rut, physician and diplomat in the service of the caliph ‘Abd 
al-Rahman 111 (912-961). Ibn Shaprut attracted the galaxy of 
philosophers, poets, and scholars, who made Cérdoba a bril- 
liant Jewish intellectual center. At this period, R. *Moses b. 
Hanokh, brought to Cordoba according to legend as a captive, 
was responsible for the revival of talmudic studies in Spain. A 
bitter dispute arose in the academy after his death when the 
succession of his son *Hanokh b. Moses was unsuccessfully 
disputed by his pupil Joseph *Ibn Abitur, upheld by the influ- 
ential courtier Jacob *Ibn Jau. 

During the 11" century, Cordoba declined as a result of 
the Berber conquest. After the revival of the community in 
the second quarter of the 11" century, Isaac b. Baruch *Alba- 
lia was the foremost rabbinical scholar in Cordoba. Scholars 
in the 12» century included Joseph b. Jacob *Ibn Sahl, a pupil 
of Isaac ibn Ghayyat, who was appointed dayyan of the com- 
munity in 1113, remaining in office until his death in 1123. The 
noted poet and halakhic authority Joseph ibn *Zaddik served 
as dayyan from 1138 to 1149. At the beginning of the 12 cen- 
tury, messianic expectations were stimulated by the appear- 
ance of an Andalusian pseudo-messiah Ibn Arieh: excitement 
ran high until the communal leadership stopped the move- 
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ment. Cordoba was the birthplace of Maimonides, born in 
1135, who left the city as a result of the invasion of the *Almo- 
hades, when the Jews of Andalusia were compelled to adopt 
Islam and the community was destroyed. 

The Jewish quarter during the Muslim period was situ- 
ated near the alcazar (“fortress”) southwest of the city; it con- 
tinued in existence after the Christian reconquest and some 
parts may be seen today. A second quarter apparently existed 
in the northern part of the city, near the “Jewish gate” (Bab al- 
Yahud - later the Talavera or Leon gate) which was standing 
until 1903. Shortly after the Christian reconquest in 1235-36 
the ecclesiastical authorities in Cérdoba were complaining 
that the new synagogue under construction was too high, and 
in 1250 Pope Innocent Iv instructed the bishop of Cérdoba to 
take steps against what he termed a “scandal” against Christi- 
anity. A synagogue still standing is that constructed by Isaac 
Moheb b. Ephraim in 1315 in the mudejar style. An adjacent 
room was probably used for teaching and the small assembly 
hall served for the bet din. The walls of the synagogue and 
women’ gallery are embellished with quotations from the 
Psalms. The synagogue was declared a national monument 
in 1885. The Jews of Cordoba had helped to restore the econ- 
omy of the city after the reconquest by Ferdinand 111 of Cas- 
tile. Judah *Abrabanel served as a crown official there. Shortly 
afterward, however, anti-Jewish restrictions were introduced 
as elsewhere in Castile at this time. In 1254 Alfonso x ruled 
that Jews should pay tithes to the ecclesiastical authorities for 
real estate that had passed into their hands. The community 
in Cordoba at this period, although smaller than that of *To- 
ledo, was evidently still important. Cérdoba Jewry engaged 
in a wide range of crafts, specializing in the manufacture and 
marketing of textiles. An extraordinary measure passed by the 
communal board at the end of the 13" century provided that 
dayyanim were to be appointed for a period of one year only. 
In 1320-21 severe measures were taken by Judah *Ibn Wagar 
to tighten communal discipline and punish blasphemers 
(Resp. Rosh, 18:8). The annual tax paid by the community in 
1294 amounted to about 38,000 maravedis, though the church 
claimed also a special annual payment of 30 denarii: this im- 
post obviously had symbolic significance. 

During the persecutions of 1391 anti-Jewish riots broke 
out in Cérdoba in which most of the community was massa- 
cred. The annual tax of the reduced community in Cordoba 
in the 15> century was raised to about 1,200 maravedis in 1474 
and amounted to 1,000 maravedis in 1482. A special levy of 18 
gold castellanos was imposed on the communities of Cordoba 
and *Palma as their contribution to the war against Granada 
in 1485. From Cérdoba, which was their headquarters during 
the war, Ferdinand and Isabella issued a series of anti-Jewish 
measures at the end of 1478. In 1483 the Jews were ordered 
to leave Andalusia, and except for a brief revival in 1485 the 
Jewish community in Cordoba ceased to exist. The Conversos 
living in Cordoba during the 15" century were fiercely perse- 
cuted; particularly violent attacks in 1473-74 made many flee 
to Sierra. The Conversos of Cordoba won a reputation for 
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their attachment to Judaism, and a statement before a rab- 
binical court anywhere that a Converso had been educated 
or had studied in Cordoba was deemed sufficient evidence 
for him to be recognized as a Jew. The tribunal of the Inqui- 
sition established in Cérdoba in 1482 comprised a large area 
in Andalusia within its jurisdiction, including Granada be- 
tween 1492 and 1526. Many Conversos were martyred in the 
city in the 1480s. The inquisitor for Cordoba from 1499 until 
1509, Diego Rodriguez Lucero, won a reputation for cruelty. 
The Inquisition in Cordoba remained active until the 18‘ 
century. Abraham Athias, father of the printer J. *Athias, was 
martyred there in 1665. 

The 800 anniversary of the birth of Maimonides was of- 
ficially commemorated in Cordoba in 1935, and in 1964 a Mai- 
monides week was held. A statue was erected to his memory 
and a square in the former Jewish quarter was renamed Plaza 
Tiberias to perpetuate the connection of his birthplace with 
the city in Erez Israel where he was buried. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.C. Lea, History of the Inquisition in Spain 
(1906), 190-209, 544; Baer, Urkunden, 1 (1929), 913; 2 (1936), index; 
M. Lowenthal, A World Passed By (1933), index; Baer, Spain, index; L. 
Torres, in: Al-Andalus, 19 (1954), 172 ff.; Millas Vallicrosa, in: Tarbiz, 24 
(1954), 48-59; E. Cantera, Sinagogas Espaniolas (1955), 3-32; Cantera- 
Millas, Inscripciones, 341; Suarez Fernandez, Documentos, index; 
B. Postal and S.H. Abramson, Landmarks of a People (1962), 217-8; 
Ashtor, Korot, 1 (1960), 50-56, 194-7, 238-40; 2 (1966), 133; idem, in: 
Zion, 28 (1963), 50-51; Ibn Daud, Tradition, index. 


[Haim Beinart] 


CORDOBA 

(1) Province in Argentina, area 64,894 sq. mi. (168,075 sq. km.); 
population 1,759,997 (1960). In 1943 Jews were living in 98 out 
of the 422 communities in the province. Their total number at 
that time was 7,675 persons. In 1964 there were organized com- 
munities affiliated with Vaad ha-Kehillot (see *Argentina) only 
in seven cities and towns. The 1960 census indicated the over- 
all Jewish population (above five years of age) in the province 
to be 8,639 persons, 7,409 of whom lived in the city of Cor- 
doba. Each year large summer camps for the Jewish youth of 
Argentina are organized in Cordoba. There are also Jewish ho- 
tels in many villages. In Unquillo, the Liga Israelita Argentina 
Contra la Tubeculosis, originally in Buenos Aires, established 
in 1937 a large sanatorium which was transformed in 1956 into 
a summer resort for underprivileged children. 

(2) Capital of the above province and third largest city in 
Argentina. Located in the center of the country, Cérdoba had 
in 1960 a population of 589,153. The first Jewish families ar- 
rived in Cérdoba at the beginning of the 20" century from the 
Jewish agricultural settlements in *Entre Rios province. At the 
same time, the first Sephardi groups arrived from Lebanon, 
Syria, and Egypt. A census conducted by Jewish Colonization 
Association (1c A) in 1909 found about 600 Jews in Cérdoba, 
the majority being Ashkenazim and the minority Sephardim. 
The same year two Ashkenazi minyanim and one Sephardi 
minyan were organized for the High Holy Days. A short time 
later the Ashkenazi community established two kehillot which 
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united in 1915 to form the Centro Union Israelita (Ashkenazi), 
under the presidency of Jaime Blank. The Sephardi commu- 
nity began to organize in 1917, when they founded the Socie- 
dad Israelita Siria for Jews originating from Arab-speaking 
countries. In 1923 the Comunidad Israelita de Cordoba was 
established for Turkish and Greek Jews, and in the same year, 
with funds contributed by the Nifio family, the first Sephardi 
synagogue was built. Each congregation has its own cemetery. 
In 1953 the Circulo Sefaradi was established as a social center 
for all Sephardi congregations of Cérdoba. One of the main 
concerns of the community leaders has been the establishment 
of Jewish schools. The first Ashkenazi school, according to the 
annals of the Centro Union Israelita, dates from 1917. The Se- 
phardi community founded a school shortly after its commu- 
nal organization began. A report dating from 1943 showed the 
city to have five supplementary Jewish schools (which gave in- 
struction in Jewish subjects after regular school hours) whose 
total student enrollment was about 200. From 1944 the Centro 
Union Israelita made efforts to improve school attendance by 
amalgamating the five schools and establishing a central day 
school. Their efforts finally succeeded in 1950 when the Gen- 
eral San Martin school was officially recognized by the edu- 
cational authorities of Cordoba. The establishment in 1957 of 
the Asociacién Hebraica, which developed a club with sports 
facilities, has increased the social cohesiveness of the different 
communities. All Jewish community organizations belong to 
the local chapter of the *pa1A which, together with the Jewish 
National Fund, Keren Hayesod, and the youth movements, is 
housed in the large Centro Union Israelita building. Originally 
employed in minor commerce (peddling, lottery tickets, cloth 
selling) the Jewish community has advanced to employment 
in the professions and heavy industry. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Hodara, in: Bi-Tefuzot ha-Golah 2, no. 
3-4 (1960), 34-40; Centro Union Israelita de Cérdoba, 50 Afios 


1915-1965 (1966). 
[Joseph Hodara] 


CORDOBA, ALONSO FERNANDEZ DE (late 15'* cen- 
tury), Spanish silversmith, engraver, and typecutter, probably 
of a Marrano family. Cordoba worked from 1473 in Valencia 
but after leaving there was condemned to death in absentia, 
possibly on a charge of heresy. He then entered into a contract 
at Murcia with the Jewish silversmith Solomon Zalmati and 
the notary Dr. Gabriel Luis Arinyo for the production of the 
works of Bishop Jaime Perez. The partners were apparently 
also responsible for the publication of the Saragossan Catho- 
lic prayer book, Manuale Caesaraugustanum (Hijar, 1486). In 
this work, there is a beautiful border designed by Cordoba. 
This is also found in the Hebrew Pentateuch printed by Eliezer 
Alantansi in conjunction with Zalmati at about the same time. 
It has been suggested that Cordoba cut the incidental decora- 
tions and perhaps the Hebrew type used in the Hijar press. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Bloch, Early Hebrew Printing in Spain and 
Portugal (1938), (=N.¥. Public Library Bulletin, May 1938); K. Haebler, 
Typographie ibérique du 15e siécle (1902), 11-12; A. Marx, Studies in 
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Jewish History and Booklore (1944), 293-4, 299-300; Roth, in: JJs, 4 
(1953), 116-30. 
[Cecil Roth] 


CORDOVERO, GEDALIAH BEN MOSES (1562-1625), 
rabbi and kabbalist; son of Moses *Cordovero, he was born 
in Safed and after the death of his father, when Gedaliah was 
eight years of age, he studied under Solomon *Sagis. Before 
1584 he was in Italy where he engaged in the book trade. While 
in Venice he published, with the assistance of Moses *Basola 
(see *Basilea family) and *Menahem Azariah of Fano, vari- 
ous kabbalistic works of the Safed scholars, including his fa- 
ther’s Perush Seder Avodat Yom ha-Kippurim and Or Neerav. 
It seems that Gedaliah was also active in Italy as a preacher, 
expounding the imminent redemption; together with Israel 
*Sarug he was in Modena where they urged the adoption of 
the Safed customs of rising early to mourn for the destruc- 
tion of the Temple and to pray for the redemption. Gedaliah 
went to Jerusalem after 1590 and was appointed chief rabbi of 
Jerusalem by the authorities, holding the title Sheikh al-Yahid 
(“Chief of the Jews”) until his death. In 1607 a quarrel broke 
out between him and the Jerusalem scholar, Menahem di 
*Lonzano, who had assisted him to obtain his high office. As 
a result of this quarrel, Lonzano was compelled to leave Erez 
Israel. However after a short time he returned and peace was 
restored between them. Gedaliah was in Italy from 1609 to 1611 
as an emissary of Jerusalem. In 1625 the disturbances during 
the tenure of office of Ibn Faruk, governor of Jerusalem, im- 
posed a severe strain on Gedaliah in his capacity as chief rabbi 
and he died while the riots were at their height. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frumkin-Rivlin, 1 (1929), 136-8; 2 (1928), 
15, 18f., 48; Benayahu, in: Sinai, 16 (1945), 82-90; Sonne, in: Kobez al 
jad, 5 (1950), 197-204; Yaari, Shelulhei, index; Tishby, in: Sefunot, 7 
(1963), 125f., 132f. 
[Abraham David] 


CORDOVERO, MOSES BEN JACOB (1522-1570), the out- 
standing kabbalist in Safed before Isaac *Luria. His birthplace 
is unknown, but his name testifies to the family’s Spanish 
origins. He was a disciple of Joseph *Caro and of Solomon 
*Alkabez, and a teacher of Isaac Luria. His first large system- 
atic work is Pardes Rimmonim, which Cordovero completed by 
the age of 27. Ten years later he finished his second systematic 
book, the Elimah Rabbati, and also wrote a lengthy commen- 
tary on all the parts of the *Zohar which has been preserved 
in manuscript in Modena. 

The doctrine of Cordovero is a summary and a develop- 
ment of the different trends in Kabbalah up to his time, and his 
whole work is a major attempt to synthesize and to construct 
a speculative kabbalistic system. This is done especially in his 
theology, which is based on the Zohar, and in particular on 
Tikkunei Zohar and Raaya Meheimna. Since Cordovero con- 
sidered these texts to be by one and the same author, he felt 
constrained to harmonize their different and at times even 
opposing conceptions. Cordovero follows Tikkunei Zohar in 
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his conception of God as a transcendent being: God is the 
First Cause, a Necessary Being, essentially different from any 
other being. In this concept of God, Cordovero is obviously 
drawing upon the sources of medieval philosophy (especially 
Maimonides). In accordance with the philosophers, Cordo- 
vero maintains that no positive attribute can apply to the tran- 
scendent God. In his opinion, the philosophers had attained 
an important achievement in purifying the concept of God 
of its anthropomorphisms. Yet, Cordovero stresses that the 
essential difference between Kabbalah and philosophy lies in 
the solution of the problem of the bridge between God and 
the world. This bridging is made possible by the structure of 
the Sefirot (“Emanations”) which emanate from God. 

In this way Cordovero tries to unify the concept of God 
as a transcendent Being with the personal concept. Thus, the 
central problem of his theology is the relation between *Ein- 
Sof (the transcendent God) and the question of the nature of 
the Sefirot: are they God’s substance or only kelim (“instru- 
ments” or “vessels”)? Cordovero’s answer to this question is 
something of a compromise between the Zohar and Tikkunei 
Zohar — the Sefirot are substance and kelim at the same time. 
They are beings emanated outward from God, but His sub- 
stance is immanent in them. Cordovero describes the Sefirot 
as instruments or tools with which God performs His various 
activities in the world, and as the vessels containing the Divine 
substance, which permeates them and gives them life, as the 
soul gives life to the body. By means of this attitude Cordovero 
wants to preserve, on the one hand, the concept of the simple 
and immutable God, and on the other hand to maintain God’s 
providence in the world. Although this providence is some- 
times described as a substantial immanence of God through 
all the worlds, Cordovero has reservations about it. In Pardes 
Rimmonim, a distinction exists between the transcendent God, 
who undergoes no process, and the light emanated from Him, 
spreading through the Sefirot. This emanated expansion is not 
of a necessary existence, but is activated by God's spontaneous 
will. This makes for the involvement of the will in every Divine 
act — the active God is the God united in His will. 

It is quite understandable, therefore, why God’s will has 
such a decisive place in Cordovero’s system. Here again, the 
same question arises: what is the relation between God and 
His will? Cordovero's answer is dialectic in its character. By 
itself, the will is an emanation, but it originates from God 
in a succession of wills which approach God's substance as- 
ymptotically. 

The process of emanation of the Sefirot is described by 
Cordovero as dialectical. In order to be revealed, God has to 
conceal Himself. This concealment is in itself the coming into 
being of the Sefirot. Only the Sefirot reveal God, and that is 
why “revealing is the cause of concealment and concealment 
is the cause of revealing.” The process of emanation itself takes 
place through a constant dynamics of inner aspects inside the 
Sefirot. These aspects form a reflective process inside each Sefi- 
rah, which reflects itself in its different qualities; these aspects 
also have a function in the process of emanation, in being the 
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inner grades which derive, each from the other, according to 
the principle of causation. Only this inner process, which is 
but a hypostasis of the reflective aspects, enables the emana- 
tion of the Sefirot, each from the other, as well. These inner 
processes are of special importance regarding the first Sefirah - 
the will. After the series of wills, which are the aspects of the 
“Keter” (“crown”) in the “Keter,” there appear in “Hokhmah” 
(“Wisdom”) in the “Keter” aspects which express the poten- 
tial thought of all the not yet actualized Being. Cordovero 
calls these thoughts: “The kings of Edom who died before the 
reign of a king in Israel?” This idea appears in the Zohar, but 
Cordovero reverses its meaning. In the Zohar this is a myth- 
ological description of the forces of stern judgment (din) that 
were conceived in the Divine Thought, and because of their 
extreme severity, were abolished and died, whereas according 
to Cordovero these thoughts were abolished because they did 
not contain enough judgment (din). Cordovero conceives of 
judgment (din) as a necessary condition for the survival of any 
existence. What is too near to the abundance of God's infinite 
compassion cannot exist, and therefore the highest thoughts 
were abolished, so that the Sefirot could be formed only when 
emanation reached the Sefirah of Binah (“Intelligence”), which 
already contains judgment (din). 

The whole world of emanation is built and consolidated 
by a double process, that of or yashar (“direct light”) - the 
emanation downward, and or hozer (“reflected light”) - the 
reflection of the same process upward. This reflected move- 
ment is also the origin of din. 

The transition from the world of emanation to the lower 
world is continuous. Thus the problem of creation ex nihilo 
does not exist in relation to our world, but pertains only to 
the transition from the divine “Nothingness” (Ayin) to the first 
Being - the uppermost aspects of the first Sefirah. In spite of 
Cordovero’s attempts to obliterate this transition, his stand is 
theistic: the first Sefirah is outside God’s substance. This pro- 
hibits any pantheistic interpretation of Cordovero’s system. 
The immanence of the Divine substance in the Sefirot and in 
all worlds is likewise clothed always in the first vessel, even 
though Cordovero hints several times at a mystical experi- 
ence in which the immanence of God Himself in the world is 
revealed. In this esoteric meaning, Cordovero’s system may, 
perhaps, be defined as pantheistic. 

In addition to his two principal systematic books, Pardes 
Rimmonim (Cracow, 1592) and Elimah Rabbati (Lvov, 1881), 
the following parts of his commentary to the Zohar were pub- 
lished separately: the introduction to the commentary on the 
Idras in the Zohar, Shi’ur Komah (Warsaw, 1883); and an in- 
troduction to the Zohar “Song of Songs,” Derishot be-Inya- 
nei Malakhim (Jerusalem, 1945). Publication of the complete 
commentary has been begun in Jerusalem. Two volumes of 
the commentary had appeared by 1968. 

Other published works are Or Neerav (Venice, 1587); Sefer 
Gerushin (Venice, c. 1602); Tefillah le-Moshe (Przemysl, 1892); 
Zivhei Shelamim (Lublin, 1613), Perush Seder Avodat Yom ha- 
Kippurim (Venice, 1587); Tomer Devorah (Venice, 1589; tr. L. 
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Jacobs, Palmtree of Deborah, 1960). In this work Cordovero 
laid the foundations for kabbalistic ethical literature, which 
proliferated in the 16'»-18*" centuries. In its short chapters 
he instructed every Jew in the right way to follow in order to 
come close and identify spiritually with each of the ten Sefirot. 
This short treatise influenced many later kabbalistic moralists 
in Safed and Eastern Europe. There are two existing abridg- 
ments of Pardes Rimmonim: Pelah ha-Rimmon (Venice, 1600) 
by Menahem Azariah of *Fano, and Asis Rimmonim (Venice, 
1601) by Samuel Gallico. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.A. Horodezky, Torat ha-Kabbalah shel 
Rabbi Moshe... Cordovero (1924); J. Ben-Shlomo, Torat ha-Elohut shel 
Rabbi Moshe Cordovero (1965). 

[Joseph Ben-Shlomo] 


CORFU, Greek island, the second largest of the Ionian group. 
The town of the same name is the largest on the island. *Ben- 
jamin of Tudela, in c. 1160, found only one Jew in Corfu. The 
number of Jews increased during the 13'" and 14" centuries 
with the arrival of newcomers from the mainland. The Jews 
on the island were subject to violent attacks and persecution; 
they were forced to row on the galleys, to provide lodging for 
soldiers, were summoned to the law courts on Sabbaths and 
festivals, and as elsewhere in the Byzantine orbit had to act as 
public executioners. From time to time the authorities were 
forced to publish defense orders to protect them from the hos- 
tility of the general population. When Corfu surrendered to 
Venice (1386), the deputation of six persons sent to arrange 
the terms included the Jew David Semo. A decree of 1387 reaf- 
firmed the previous rights of Jews under Byzantine rule, but 
in 1406 they were forbidden to acquire land and were ordered 
to wear a distinguishing *badge. Jewish women had to wear 
yellow veils. In 1408 they were forbidden to own land worth 
2,000 ducats, later increased to over 4,000 ducats. The Vene- 
tian authorities frequently imposed heavy taxes on the Jewish 
community in order to finance the wars against the Turks. On 
the other hand, the Jews sometimes gave voluntary contribu- 
tions and assisted in the fortification of the walls. The Jews 
lived at first in two streets between the Old Town and the for- 
tress. When this area was included in the new fortifications, 
the two Jewish areas were eliminated and the Jews were scat- 
tered for a while throughout the city, but in 1622 they were 
confined to a ghetto. Despite these restrictions, the Venetian 
authorities were more liberal toward the Jews of Corfu than 
they were toward the Jews of Venice itself. 

During the 16" century there were two congregations in 
Corfu, that of the *Romaniots who preserved the ancient Byz- 
antine rite (known as Minhag Korfu), and that of the Italians. 
In the course of time the Italian community was enlarged by 
Jews from Apulia, Spanish exiles, Portuguese Marranos, and 
Ashkenazim, who ultimately adopted the Sephardi rite. The 
eminent Sephardi Spanish courtier and religious scholar Don 
Isaac *Abravanel stayed in Corfu for a short time in 1594, fin- 
ished his commentary on Deuteronomy, was depressed at the 
state of the spiritual deterioration of Spanish Jewish exiles, and 
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continued to Naples to reunite with his wife and other close 
family members. Relations between the two communities did 
not always run smoothly. The Romaniot community enjoyed 
special privileges and objected to the right of permanent resi- 
dence being granted to the Italians. Between 1662 and 1664 all 
Jews in Corfu received equal status. Each of the communities 
had two “overseers” (syndikoi), two kashrut supervisors, and 
two parnasim. In 1563 the traveler Elijah of Pesaro reported 
that the Italians constituted the majority of the Jewish colony 
in Corfu. They imposed their language on all the Jews of the 
island, most of whom spoke the Apulian dialect interlaced 
with Greek words. 

In 1522 there were about 200 Jewish householders; in 
1558, about 400; and in 1663, 500. The Jews of Corfu engaged 
in dyeing, leather tanning, moneylending, trading, and the 
brokerage of goods between Venice and the Levant. The Jew- 
ish merchants of Corfu were granted privileges not granted 
to those of Venice itself. A New Testament in Judeo-Spanish 
was printed in Corfu in 1829, no doubt for missionary pur- 
poses. Hebrew printing by Jews began in 1853 and continued 
until 1896. Of 14 items published, 13 were by Joseph Naha- 
muli, who also supplied a Greek translation to some of the 
liturgical items. From 1861 to 1863, he published the Greek/ 
Italian bilingual Chronica Israelitika. When in 1716 the Turks 
besieged Corfu, the Jews distinguished themselves in the de- 
fense of the island. The loyalty of the Jews of Corfu to the Ve- 
netian government lasted until Venetian rule ended in 1797. 
Under French rule of Corfu (1797-99 and 1806-15) Jews had 
equal rights with other citizens, and the community’s rabbi 
enjoyed the same privileges as the religious heads of the other 
communities. Their condition deteriorated under British rule 
(1815-64); they were excluded from public office and disen- 
franchised, and Jewish lawyers were forbidden to plead in 
court. Judah *Bibas, known for his support of the ideal of the 
return to Zion and of the Haskalah movement, was rabbi of 
Corfu from 1831. He defended the regional etrog growers in 
Aya, Parga, and Rapeza in light of insinuations of non-ko- 
sher grafting by East European etrog importer Rabbi Eleazar 
Ziskind Mintz of Brody in the work Pri Etz Hadar (Lemberg, 
1846). Rabbi Ephraim Zalman Margulies (1760-1828) of Gali- 
cia had previously defended the Corfu etrogim. From the late 
1840s and in the 1850s, a small group of Corfiote Jewish cotton 
merchants settled in Manchester, attracted by its commercial 
and industrial growth, and were among the founders of the 
Cheetham Hill Road Share Tefilla Spanish and Portuguese 
synagogue in 1873. The eminent Rabbi Israel Moses *Hazzan 
of Izmir succeeded Bibas and served from 1853 to 1857 before 
moving to Alexandria, Egypt. In 1855 the Jewish community 
comprised 4,000 persons and was visited by the philanthropist 
Sir Moses *Montefiore of England. In 1863, the Jewish com- 
munity numbered 6,000, 9.23% of the local population. The 
local population maintained their old prejudice, and when 
equal rights were restored to the Jews upon the island's an- 
nexation to the kingdom of Greece in 1864, riots broke out, 
causing a large exodus of Jews to Greece and Italy. Despite, lo- 
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cal Greek-Orthodox hostility toward the local Jews, the latter 
had significant political weight in the city of Corfu. Numerous 
Jews who worked as lawyers and notaries enjoyed a high pub- 
lic profile. Councilman and international olive oil merchant 
Eliias da Mordo was appointed as deputy mayor, and in 1870 
he was elected mayor. In 1891, when the Jewish population of 
5,000 still lived in their own quarter, a *blood libel caused a 
storm on the island and throughout Greece and brought in 
its train large-scale emigration. The ensuing riots lasted three 
weeks and some 22 Jews died. Foreign ships were sent to the is- 
land to quell the disturbances in light of the apathetic attitude 
of the Greek authorities. From then on the Jewish commu- 
nity waned; many Jews emigrated to Trieste and Alexandria, 
Egypt. The local Alliance Israélite Universelle representative, 
the philologist Lazaros Belleli, represented the Jewish com- 
munity at the subsequent trial, which ended in a mockery in 
light of the acquittal of the perpetrators. Belleli did not find his 
place in academia in Greece and eventually migrated to Lon- 
don, where he became a professor of linguistics. The French 
novelist Albert *Cohen grew up in Corfu in the early 1890s 
and depicted the picturesque Jews of the island in many of his 
works. In 1897, the journalist and Jewish community leader 
Moise *Caimis started the Zionist organization Mevasser Zion 
and from 1899 to 1901 edited the Zionist organ Israelite Chro- 
nographos. Under the influence of the Russian Hebrew teacher 
Bezalel Davidson, who passed through the island in 1906, the 
Zionist society Mekkitz Nirdamim was formed. In 1913, Haim 
S. Mizrahi formed the Zionist organization Tikvat Zion and 
in 1924 a new group, called Theodor Herzl, was formed and it 
eventually affiliated with the Zionist Revisionist movement. In 
World War 1, the community suffered another blood libel with 
rioting mobs, but there were no casualties and the authorities 
assisted in the quelling of the disturbances. In 1923 about 3,000 
Jews lived on the island, most of them small tradesmen who 
struggled to earn a livelihood. There were four synagogues 
in the town of Corfu all now following the Sephardi rite: the 
Greek synagogue, the Apulian, the Apulian-Spanish, and the 
Apulian minyan. In 1932, after Rabbi Judah Nehama failed 
to persuade members of the Italian Hevra to accept leader- 
ship positions in the Jewish community administration, since 
they refused to accept the authority of the Greek Hevra, the 
Supreme Court in Athens ruled that each Hevra would re- 
main separate from the communal organization. On the eve 
of World War 11 the community numbered 2,000. During the 
occupation by the Italians (1941-43) there was relative quiet. 
The Germans occupied the island on September 27, 1943. On 
June 14, 1944, 1,800 Jews were deported to Auschwitz. By 1948, 
the number of Jews in Corfu was reduced to 170, in 1968 to 
92. In the early 21° century fewer than 50 Jews remained, and 
only one of the four synagogues. 
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[Simon Marcus / Yitzchak Kerem (2! ed.)] 


CORI, GERTY THERESA (née Radnitz; 1896-1957), Nobel 
laureate in medicine and physiology. Cori was born in Prague, 
where she graduated in medicine from the German University 
in 1920. That year she married her fellow student and lifelong 
scientific collaborator, Carl Cori, and converted to Catholi- 
cism from Judaism. The Coris joined the staff of the New York 
State Institute for the Study of Malignant Disease in Buffalo, 
New York (1922-31), before moving to Washington University, 
St. Louis, in 1931 where she was professor of biochemistry from 
1947 until her death. The Coris became U.S. citizens in 1928. 
They were awarded the Nobel Prize in 1947 (shared with Ber- 
nardo Houssay) for their work on carbohydrate metabolism 
in which they discovered how glucose is stored as glycogen in 
the liver and muscles, and broken down to glucose as an en- 
ergy source (a process termed the Cori cycle). They also de- 
scribed the effects of insulin and other hormones on glucose 
metabolism. The Coris’ honors included election to the U.S. 
National Academy of Sciences. 

[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


CORIANDER, plant called gad in the Bible and kusbar in 
the Mishnah and the Targum Pseudo-Jonathan. The *manna 
is described as being “like coriander seed, white” (Ex. 16:31), 
and “like coriander seed, and in color it was like bdellium” 
(Num. 11:7). Rashi stresses that the comparison is “in respect 
of the roundness” and not of the color of coriander, which is 
not white. It is the Coriandrum sativum, an annual plant of the 
Umbelliferae family; it has white flowers arranged in umbels 
and globular beige or brown fruit, and its leaves and fruit are 
used as a spice. It grows wild in the Judean mountains but not 
in Galilee, which explains the statement of the Talmud that 
the inhabitants used to mock the Galileans for setting such 
high store upon coriander (kusbar), saying: “Kusbar, kusbarta, 
who classed you among the spices?” (TJ, Dem. 1:1, 21d). Since 
its seed has a pungent taste, it was used for adulterating pep- 
per (Tosef., BB 5:6). The eating of coriander was regarded as 
ensuring “fleshy children” (Ket. 61a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Feliks, Olam ha-Zomeah ha-Mikra’i (1957), 
180; idem, Kilei Zeraim ve-Harkavah (1967), 62f.; Loew, Flora, 3 


(1924), 44if. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


CORIAT, family of scholars originating in Marrakesh. The 
first known member was ISAAC (1) CORIAT (1580), dayyan 
of the community, kabbalist, and the author of works of 
which only fragments, published in the writings of his de- 
scendants, have survived. SOLOMON edited the *Azharot of 
Isaac b. Reuben *al-Bargeloni (Leghorn, 1650). The pious and 
learned ABRAHAM (1) settled in Tetuan, where his son JUDAH 
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(1; d. 1788) was dayyan. Those of his works which survived the 
sack of the city in 1790 were published in a collection under 
the titles Tofah Saviv, a selection of his father’s religious de- 
cisions, and Nofekh Sappir (Pisa, 1812). His son 1sAac (2; d. 
Jerusalem, 1805) was the author of Maaseh Rokem (Pisa, 1806), 
containing (1) novellae on Kiddushin by Asher b. Jehiel (ha- 
Rosh), entitled Simhah La-Zaddik; (2) his own commentary on 
Kiddushin, entitled Pahad Yizhak; (3) his commentary on Bava 
Mezia, entitled Maaseh Nissim. Judah’s second son ABRA- 
HAM (2; d. 1806) was dayyan at Tetuan, Mogador, Gibraltar, 
and Leghorn. His work Zekhut Avot (Pisa, 1812) contains in- 
formation on the Jews of Morocco and Leghorn. Abrahams 
son JUDAH (2; d. 1787 in Tetuadn) wrote Maor ve-Shemesh 
(Leghorn, 1838), a collection of extracts of various kabbalistic 
works, including some of the novellae written by his maternal 
grandfather, Judah (Abenatar) *Attar, rabbi of Fez. ABRAHAM 
(3), son of Judah (2), was av bet din in Mogador, where his 
poems and liturgical songs were destroyed during the bom- 
bardment of the city in 1844. He also wrote sermons and re- 
sponsa, published under the title Berit Avot (1848). The son 
of Abraham (3), 1sA AC (3; d. 1905), merchant, philanthropist, 
and scholar, wrote Nahalat Avot (1899) on various religious 
questions and on the practices and customs of the Mogador 
community. NISsIM, son of Isaac (3), represented Holland at 
the court of the sultan at Marrakesh at the beginning of the 
20 century. SAMUEL CORIAT (d. 1853) was farmer-general 
of revenues and government treasurer in Tetuan. He played 
an important role in the economic life of Morocco from 1818 
as purveyor to the sultan. His nephew 1sa ac (d. 1890) settled 
in Mogador in 1862 on the instructions of the government, 
and he became one of the five merchants of the sultan. Isaac 
distinguished himself during the Spanish-Moroccan war of 
1859-60 by his devotion to public welfare. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar, 33, no. 635d.; J.M. Toledano, 
Ner ha-Maarav (1911), 104, 107, 192, 200-1; J. Ben-Naim, Malkhei Rab- 
banan (1931), 9b, 45a, 75a; C. Didier, Promenade au Maroc (1844), 
149-50; I. Benwalid, Va-Yomer Yizhak, 2 (Leghorn, 1855), nos. 151, 153; 
Miége, Maroc, 2 (1961), 107, 140, 560; 3 (1962), 353 4 (1963), 210. 


[David Corcos] 


CORINTH, Greek city. The earliest evidence of Jews in 
Corinth is contained in Agrippa 1’s letter to Caligula (Philo, 
De Legatione ad Caium, 281). The apostle Paul spent one and 
a half years in Corinth, preaching in the synagogue on Sab- 
baths (cf. the two Epistles to the Corinthians), and through 
his influence Crispus and his family were baptized. The Jews 
were embittered by Paul’s activities; they brought him be- 
fore Gallio, procurator of Achea, who, refusing to judge in 
a religious matter, said they would have to resolve their dif- 
ferences themselves (Acts 18:2ff.). Corinthian Jewry appar- 
ently belonged to the lower classes. Aquila and Priscilla, with 
whom Paul dwelt, were weavers, and he worked with them 
for his bread. These Jews went to Corinth from Rome when 
Claudius expelled the Jews from the city. There were no di- 
rect links between the Jews of Corinth and Erez Israel, but 
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Corinthian products were known in the Holy Land. Josephus 
(Wars, 5:201) mentions the Corinthian copper that coated one 
of the Temple gates, the Gate of Nicanor (whose special cop- 
per is also noted in talmudic sources, Tosef., Yoma 2:4; Yoma 
38a), and he similarly mentions the Corinthian candelabra in 
Agrippa 11’s house (Life, 68). Vespasian, after his victory in 
Galilee, sent 6,000 captive youths to Nero to dig at the Isthmus 
of Corinth (Wars, 3: 540). Conceivably, some of them might 
have escaped and found haven in the nearby settlements in- 
cluding Corinth. 


{Lea Roth] 


When the Visigoths invaded Corinth in 395 the Jews 
moved to the neighboring island of Aegina. Jews suffered 
persecution by the Byzantine emperors during the 9'* and 
10% centuries. Roger 11, the Norman king of Sicily, brought 
Jewish dyers from Corinth to Sicily in 1147, thereby founding 
the Sicilian silk industry. The 12*°-century traveler Benjamin 
of Tudela found 300 Jews there; they were silk-weavers. The 
Corinth community existed during the 13” and 14" centuries, 
but it seems to have disappeared in later years. In 1923 the Jew- 
ish community of Corinth again consisted of 400 persons, but 
ended during World War 11. 


[Simon Marcus] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schuerer, Gesch, 3 (1909), 55-56. 


CORNEA, PAUL (Cohn; 1924- ), Romanian literary his- 
torian and theoretician. After a short period in politics as a 
young Communist intellectual, Cornea devoted himself to 
an academic career and became one of the most important 
historians of Romanian literature and a specialist in com- 
parative literature of international reputation. He wrote such 
important studies of Romanian romanticism as Originile ro- 
mantismului romanesc (“The Origin of Romanian Romanti- 
cism,’ 1972) and Oamenii inceputului de drum (“The Men at 
the Beginning of the Road,’ 1974) as well as theoretical stud- 
ies such as Introducere in teoria lecturii (“Introduction to the 
Theory of Reading,” 1988). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Mirodan, Dictionar neconventional al scri- 
itorilor evrei de limba romdné, 1 (1986), 384-94; Dictionar general al 
literaturii romdne, 2 (2004), 386-98. 


[Leon Volovici (2™4 ed.)] 


°CORNILL, CARL HEINRICH (1854-1920), German Prot- 
estant Bible critic. Cornill taught at Marburg (1877-86), Koe- 
nigsberg (1888-98), Breslau (1898-1910), and Halle (1910-20). 
In 1880 Cornill published his first important work Jeremiah 
und seine Zeit, which became the basis of his commentary 
on the book of Jeremiah published in 1905. He also wrote a 
commentary on Ezekiel (1886). His account of Israel's proph- 
ets (Der israelitische Prophetismus, 1894, 1920"; The Proph- 
ets of Israel, 1895) and history of Israel (Geschichte des Volkes 
Israel..., 1898; History of the People of Israel, 1898) were pio- 
neering works in their day. Cornill is remembered principally 
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for his Einleitung in das Alte Testament (1895, 1905°; Introduc- 
tion to the Canonical Books of the Old Testament, 1907), the 
first important critical introduction to the Bible based on the 
literary and historical approach of the J. *Wellhausen and K.H. 
*Graf school of biblical criticism. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Smend, in: DBI I, 227. 


[Zev Garber] 


CORO, colonial city of Venezuela whose streets still preserve 
the characteristics of the epoch. It is the capital of the Falcon 
State, with a population of 244,341 inhabitants (2004). The 
city was recognized by UNEsCo as a Cultural Patrimony of 
Humanity in 1993. It is considered the cradle of the Venezu- 
elan Jewish community. 

Even though the government of Nueva Granada be- 
stowed upon the members of the Nacién Hebrea the right 
to settle in the country in 1819, granting them their religious 
freedom, it was not until the years 1823-24 that the first Jews 
from Curacao started to strike roots in Coro. David Hoheb 
and Joseph Curiel were soon followed by the families Senior, 
Henriquez, Capriles, Dovale, Maduro, Lopez Fonseca, De- 
Lima, Correa, Castro, Da Costa, and others. All of them were 
of Sephardi origin and maintained intensive commercial ties 
with Curacao and the West Indies. 

The almost immediate economic success of this group 
aroused the envy and jealousy of the inhabitants of Coro, caus- 
ing a wave of anti-Jewish outbursts in 1831 and a spree of ri- 
ots, looting, and destruction of businesses and homes in 1855. 
Terrified, 168 Jews fled to Curacao and made a claim against 
Venezuela demanding indemnity and the punishment of the 
guilty. Following an arrangement, they returned to Coro in 
1859 and continued their activities in import-export and fi- 
nances, achieving a high level of economic success and partici- 
pation in the public and political life of the city, which helped 
bring about important changes in the region. Gradually the 
Jews became prominent in science, public health, journalism, 
finances, politics, and culture. Most of these Jews were Free- 
masons and Liberals. David *Curiel was among the founders 
of the first Masonic lodge in Coro. 

By the end of the 19" century, however, the absence of a 
spiritual leader, intermarriage, the loss of liturgical elements 
and of the Hebrew language, and the assimilation of symbols 
of Catholic religiosity contributed to the erosion of group’s 
identity. As a testimony to this prosperous community there 
remains in Coro a small room, restored in 1997, where Jew- 
ish worship was celebrated from the middle of the 19» cen- 
tury, and the cemetery that was founded in 1830 and is still in 
use. It was restored twice, in 1945 and 1970, and contains 175 
graves. The first belongs to Hana Curiel, an eight-year-old girl 
who died in 1832, and the last to Sara Celinda Lopez Fonseca, 
buried in April 2000. The cemetery, with its Angels’ Corner, 
manifests unequivocally a process of cultural transference. 
Due to its exceptional characteristics, the municipal and re- 
gional authorities granted it the status of Cultural Patrimony 
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in 2003, and in 2004 it was declared a Historic Monument of 
the Falcén State. 

In homage to Elias David Curiel (1871-1924), one of the 
greatest falconian poets, the Elias David Curiel Biennial of 
Literature has been celebrated since 1998. Alberto Henriquez 
(1919-1990) collected in his residence valuable paintings and 
artistic objects which he bequeathed to the Miranda Uni- 
versity and which are exhibited in the museum and gallery 
that bear his name. The Fundacidén del Patrimonio Cultural 
Hebreo Falconiano preserves the Sephardi cultural heritage 
and maintains the Salomén Levi Maduro Vaz Library. Of this 
first community established in Venezuela, the brothers Her- 
man and Thelma Henriquez were the only two Jews living in 
Coro in 2004. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Aizemberg, La Comunidad Judia de Coro 
1824-1900. Una Historia (1983); J.R. Fortique, Los Motines Anti-Judios 
de Coro (1973); J. Carciente, Presencia Sefardi en la Historia de Ven- 
ezuela (1997); B. de Lima. Coro: Fin de Didspora (2002). 


[Jacob Carciente (274 ed.)] 


CORONEL, NAHMAN NATHAN (1810-1890), talmu- 
dic scholar, author, and bibliographer. Coronel was born in 
Amsterdam where he studied at the Etz Haim yeshivah. At 
the age of 20 he immigrated to Erez Israel and settled first in 
Jerusalem and later in Safed, where he suffered from the loot- 
ing of 1834, the earthquake of 1837, and the Druze revolt. He 
thereupon returned to Jerusalem, where he became active in 
communal affairs. He was one of the few to support the es- 
tablishment of the Laemel School, the first modern school in 
Jerusalem, as well as of the Battei Mahaseh founded in 1859 to 
enable Jews from abroad to spend their last years in Jerusalem. 
He served also as an emissary of Jerusalem in Europe. Coro- 
nel became interested in acquiring manuscripts and gained 
world-wide renown as a bibliographer. While in Vienna in 
1872, he exchanged manuscripts with the emperor Francis 
Joseph, from whom he received a decoration. He sold many 
manuscripts to various libraries and published others, among 
them: Beit Natan, comprising variant readings of Berakhot 
(Vienna, 1854); Hamishah Kunteresim (ibid., 1864); Seder Rav 
Amram Gaon (Warsaw, 1865; repr. 1956); Teshuvot ha-Geonim 
(Vienna, 1871); Piskei Hallah by Solomon b. Abraham *Adret 
(Jerusalem, 1876); and Alfasi Zuta, on Berakhot, by Mena- 
hem Azariah da *Fano (ibid., 1885). His own works comprise 
Zekher Natan, a compilation of religious laws for travelers 
(Vienna, 1872) and Hakor Davar on the law of hallah outside 
Erez Israel (Vienna, 1871). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Sokolow, Sefer Zikkaron... (1889), 186ff.; 
Ha-Asif (1893), 139 (first pagination); Frumkin-Rivlin, 3 (1929), 271, 
no. 46; Back, in: Talpioth, 7 (1961), 484ff.; 8 (1962), 215ff., 626ff. 


[Itzhak Alfassi] 
CORONEL CHACON, SIR AUGUSTIN (c. 1600-1665), 


Marrano merchant. Born in Portugal, Coronel settled first in 
Bordeaux (1630-33), then in Rouen, and finally in London, 
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where he acted as financial agent for the exiled Charles 11. He 
was known on the Royal Exchange as the “little Jue,’ though 
it is doubtful whether he was circumcised or became a mem- 
ber of the later Jewish community. After the Restoration he 
acted as a Portuguese agent and is said to have first proposed 
the marriage of Charles 11 and Catherine of Braganza, for 
which he was knighted, having by now severed his Jewish 
connections. Subsequently he became bankrupt and was ex- 
pelled from the Exchange. After a term of imprisonment he 
left England. His place of death is unknown. His widow was 
supported by the London Jewish community. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: JHSET, 1 (1893-94), 70-75; 5 (1902-05), 16-18; 
14 (1935-39), 60-61; L.D. Barnett, Bevis Marks Records, 1 (1940), 7; 
A.M. Hyamson, Sephardim of England (1951), 21-22, 58. 
[Cecil Roth] 


CORREA, ISABEL (Rebecca) DE (c. 1650), Dutch Sephardi 
poetess. Born in Portugal, she lived in Flanders and later 
in Amsterdam. She was the second wife of Nicolas (Daniel 
Judah) de *Oliver y Fullana, the Majorcan author and cartog- 
rapher, who reverted to Judaism. The poet *Barrios described 
her as being “as celebrated for her beauty as for her wit.” Isa- 
bel Correa is remembered as the translator of Guarini’s Pas- 
tor Fido (1694) into Spanish, an enterprise that apart from its 
literary value is a mirror of feminine writing. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Bibl, 39; Brugmans-Frank, 455; 
Roth, Marranos, 335, 337; Scholberg, in: JQR, 53 (1962/63), 145f. E 
Lopez Estrada, in: Hommage a Robert Jammes 1-111 (1994), 739-53. 


[Kenneth R. Scholberg / Harm den Boer (2"4 ed.)] 


CORSICA, Mediterranean island. Corsica is the only major 
Mediterranean island without a Jewish settlement either in 
ancient or in medieval times. “King” Theodore, the German 
adventurer who temporarily established his rule in Corsica in 
1736, invited Jews and Protestants to settle under his protec- 
tion, and among the accusations made against him was that 
he was addicted to magic and the Kabbalah and had induced 
Jews and Greeks to settle in his kingdom. When in 1757-68 
General Paoli set up an independent Corsican regime, he at- 
tempted to encourage the settlement of Jews from Leghorn by 
promising them naturalization and autonomy. At the end of 
the 19" century a few families settled in Bastia and established 
a small community that maintained a stable population of up 
to 150 through the second half of the 20 century. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Roth, Essays and Portraits in Anglo-Jew- 
ish History (1962), 152ff. 
[Cecil Roth] 


CORUNNA (Sp. La Corujia, Coruniya), Atlantic seaport 
in N.W. Spain. Fragments of tombstones found in Corunna 
show that Jews lived there in the 11 and 12‘ centuries. A 
street called Sinagoga is still to be found in Corunna. The Jew- 
ish community evidently began to expand in the 15" century 
along with other centers in northern Castile as Jews moved 
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there from the south. The Jews of Corunna engaged in mari- 
time trade with Castilian and Aragonese ports. In 1451 the 
community contributed 300 gold pieces toward ransoming 
a Jew of Murcia who had been taken captive. A tax of 1,800 
maravedis was collected from the community in Corunna and 
others in the vicinity in 1474 by Jacob Aben Nufiez. One of the 
most beautiful illuminated Hebrew manuscripts in existence, 
the so-called Kennicott Bible in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, 
was completed in Corunna, for Isaac, son of Don Solomon de 
Braga, in 1486. The Corunna community apparently flourished 
until the expulsion of the Jews from Spain in 1492. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Beinart, in: Sefunot, 5 (1962), 80, 90; C. 
Roth, Gleanings (1967), 316-9; I. Loeb, in: REJ, 6 (1883), 118-9; Can- 
tera-Millas, Inscripciones, 31ff.; Suarez Fernandez, Documentos, 
index. 


[Haim Beinart] 


CORVEE, forced labor imposed by a conqueror on the con- 
quered, or by a government on the citizens under its jurisdic- 
tion. Corvée labor is one of the most obvious features of the 
centralism in ancient Near Eastern states; it manifests itself 
in vast building projects requiring the labor of large forces of 
manpower over lengthy periods. The type of labor differed 
from place to place and from period to period. Various terms 
indicative of this function are also to be found in the context 
of landownership, occupations, conditions of tenancy, etc. 
Women as well as men could be drafted for forced labor, and 
even animals were requisitioned for some purposes. On the 
other hand, certain individuals, members of certain crafts, and 
various social strata and settlements might be exempted from 
the corvée, as a personal or collective privilege. 

The diversity in the forms, terminology, and origins of 
the corvée is likewise reflected in the biblical text. Three sep- 
arate terms are used, but they are sometimes juxtaposed, a 
sign that the original distinctions have become blurred (see 
Ex. 1:11-12): (1) mas oved (Gen. 49:10; Josh 16:10, etc.; “com- 
pulsory labor”), and sometimes mas alone (e.g., 1 Kings 4:6; 
5:27). This expression is derived from Canaanite massu, “cor- 
vée worker, attested at *El-Amarna and *Alalakh. A Hebrew 
seal dating from the seventh century B.c.£. reads “belong- 
ing to Pelaiah who is in charge of the mas” (2) sevel (= Akk. 
sablum), a term found in the Mari documents (18 century 
B.C.E.). Its particularized meaning is a labor unit for emer- 
gency use. It appears three times in the Bible, 1 Kings 11:28; 
Psalms 81:7; and Nehemiah 4:11. Cognate nouns from the same 
stem are also found in scripture: sivlot (““burdens”: Ex. 1:11; 2:11; 
5:4-5; 6:6-7); sabbal (“burden-bearer”: 1 Kings 5:29; 11 Chron. 
2:1, 17; 34:13); subbolo (“his burden”: Isa. 9:3; 10:27; 14:25). (3) 
perekh, sometimes said to be a term, Mesopotamian by origin, 
for forced labor; but its general meaning in the Bible seems 
to be “harshness” or “ruthlessness” (Ex. 1:11-12; Lev. 25:43, 46; 
Ezek. 34:4). The children of Israel became familiar with cor- 
vée labor (Ex. 1:11, et al.) in the course of their wanderings, 
inasmuch as the slavery in Egypt was a prolonged period of 
compulsory labor. During the Israelite conquest corvée labor 
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was one of the indications of the nature of relations between 
the Canaanite population. According to the biblical account, 
sometimes the Israelites were tributaries of the Canaanites and 
sometimes the position was reversed (Gen. 49:15; Judg. 1:33, et 
al.). There are those who think that by compelling the Gibeon- 
ites to become “hewers of wood and drawers of water” (Josh. 
9:21) Joshua was in fact imposing on them corvée labor. Cor- 
vée labor became a permanent institution only in the period 
of the monarchy. According to 11 Samuel 20:24, the minister 
who was “over the levy” was one of the highest officials in Da- 
vid’s regime. It seems that he was a foreigner, attached to the 
royal staff for his expertise. The same official served Solomon 
and Rehoboam (1 Kings 4:6; 12:18; 11 Chron. 10:18). Possibly, 
at first, only foreign elements in the country were obliged to 
submit to corvée labor (1 Kings 9:20-22; 11 Chron. 8:7-9); 
only later was Solomon forced to demand compulsory labor 
from the population to carry out the vast building projects he 
had undertaken. Some scholars have supposed that mas oved 
was the term applied when foreign manpower was used and 
that sevel was indicative of an Israelite labor force. Yet such a 
distinction is not sufficiently evident, even if the corvée im- 
posed by Solomon upon the tribes of the House of Joseph was 
called sevel (1 Kings 11:28). Mendelsohn suggested that mas (or 
sevel) was the corvée exacted for short periods from freemen. 
According to his view, the term mas oved means “state slav- 
ery.’ The Bible states that Solomon sent thirty thousand men 
to hew cedars in Lebanon for the building of the Temple, in 
monthly shifts of ten thousand (1 Kings 5:26-28). Similarly, 
he had at his disposal some seventy thousand “corvée work- 
ers” and eighty thousand “hewers in the mountains” (1 Kings 
5:29ff.). There is a hint of the continuation of the corvée tra- 
dition in the reign of Asa (1 Kings 15:22). Asa built Geba Ben- 
jamin with stones taken by his subjects from Ramah: “Then 
King Asa made a proclamation unto all Judah; none was ex- 
empted....” (i.e., none could refuse the corvée). According to 
11 Chronicles 34:13, King Josiah repaired the Temple with the 
labor of sabbalim (“corvée workers”). There was also corvée 
labor during the period of the return to Zion. The wall around 
Jerusalem was built by corvée laborers (Neh. 4:11). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Artzi, in: BIES, 18 (1954), 66-70; Biram, in: 
Tarbiz, 23 (1951/52), 127-42; Maisler (Mazar), in: BJPES, 13 (1947), 
105-14; Evans, in: Revue d‘Assyriologie, 57 (1963), 65-78; Mendelsohn, 
in: BASOR, 167 (1962), 31ff.; J. Nougayrol, Le palais royal d’Ugarit, 3 
(1955), index; Oppenheim, in: sQrR, 36 (1945/46), 171 ff.; de Vaux, Anc 
Isr, 126-7, 138-40, 218-20; Held, in: sAos, 88 (1968), 90-96. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: M. Powell (ed.), Labor in the Ancient Near East (1987); 
CAD M/I I: 327; S. Ahituv, Handbook of Ancient Hebrew Inscriptions 
(1992), 126; S.D. Sperling, The Original Torah (1998), 54-56. 


[Hanoch Reviv] 


CORWIN, NORMAN LEWIS (1910-— _), U.S. radio and film 
writer, director, and producer. Corwin, who was born in Bos- 
ton, first achieved prominence in the 1930s with dramatic 
scripts for cBs radio. His highly experimental programs in 
the series “Columbia Workshop” and “Columbia Presents 
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Corwin’, many of them proclaiming the menace of Fascism, 
blazed a trail in radio script writing. His style gave his work a 
literary distinction new to radio, while his production tech- 
nique had a vast influence on broadcasting both in the United 
States and in Great Britain. Some of his scripts were collected 
in Thirteen by Corwin (1942) and More by Corwin (1944). His 
most famous radio play was On a Note of Triumph (1945), writ- 
ten to celebrate the Allied victory in World War 11. In 1949 he 
joined the United Nations as chief of special projects in radio 
and later went to Hollywood to write film scripts. He wrote 
and directed the Broadway productions of The Rivalry (1959), 
a documentary drama based on the Lincoln-Douglas debates 
over slavery and national unity, and The World of Carl Sand- 
burg (1961), a dramatic mélange of the poems and sayings of 
the American poet. 

[Jo Ranson] 


COSASU, RADU (Oscar Rohrlich; 1930- ), Romanian 
writer and journalist. Cosasu drew attention with his novels 
A intelege sau nu (“To Understand or Not,’ 1965), surveying 
Romanian society from the bourgeoisie to the Communists 
immediately after the Nazi defeat, and Maimutele personale 
(“Private Monkeys,” 1968), which deals with illusion and re- 
ality. From the early 1980s, he was recognized as one of the 
Romania's most important novelists. One of his most favor- 
ite themes is the decline of Communist and utopian illusions, 
especially among Jewish families, as in Meseria de nuvelist 
(“Novelist by Profession,” 1980) and Supravietuirile (“Surviv- 
ing,” 3 vols., 2002-5). The milieu of Romanian Jews who settled 
in Israel is described with a sympathetic irony in Matusile din 
Tel Aviv (“The Aunts from Tel Aviv,” 1993). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Mirodan, Dictionar neconventional al scri- 
itorilor evrei de limba romana, 1 (1986), 396-409; Dictionarul general 
al literaturii romdne, 2 (2004), 393-95. 


[Leon Volovici (2™4 ed.)] 


COSELL, HOWARD (Howard William Cohen; 1920-1995) 
U.S. sportscaster, commentator for ABc’s “Monday Night 
Football” from 1970 to 1983; one of the most outspoken, col- 
orful, and controversial national sports reporters and person- 
alities in American broadcasting history. Cosell was born in 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina. His father had arrived in the 
United States from Lodz as a child and his mother was born in 
Worcester, Massachusetts, the daughter of a rabbi. After serv- 
ing as an army major in World War 11 and a lawyer in New 
York City, Cosell joined asc as a radio sports reporter in 1956 
and first gained national attention in 1959 with his commen- 
taries on world heavyweight fights, and then for his work on 
ABC's Wide World of Sports. But it was Cosell’s relationship 
and interviews with the heavyweight champion Cassius Clay 
in the 1960s that thrust the sportscaster to the center of racial 
controversy in the United States. Cosell was the first person to 
use publicly the champion’s black Muslim name Muhammad 
Ali, and in 1967 he vigorously defended him against charges 
of draft evasion. Cosell’s meteoric rise as a sports journalist 
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paralleled the equally meteoric career of Ali, as Cosell was 
the broadcast commentator for every one of Ali’s fights in the 
1960s and 1970s. But in the emotion-charged era of the Viet- 
nam War and civil rights agitation, the relationship between 
the provocative black from Kentucky and the equally forth- 
right Jewish lawyer from New York evoked a storm of protest 
and expressions of antisemitism, with many demanding that 
Cosell be fired. “I’ve been more vilified than [mass murderer] 
Charles Manson or Richard Nixon,” he said. 

In 1970, Cosell was hired to launch an innovative venture 
in television, the broadcasting of football in prime time, and 
the overwhelming success establishing “Monday Night Foot- 
ball” as an American tradition was attributed in large part to 
Cosell. Considered candid, opinionated, often insightful but 
also annoyingly verbose, his provocative style redefined sports 
play-by-play and “color” commentary. Cosell’s shrill speaking 
style, incessant preaching, overbearing manner, and abrasive 
personality were irritants to many — “T tell it like it is” was his 
famous pronouncement - but they made him, according to 
one poll, both the most liked and most hated Tv reporter in 
the country. 

Cosell hosted his own show, Saturday Night Live with 
Howard Cosell, in the fall of 1975, but it was canceled after 
three months. He provided color commentary on aBc’s “Mon- 
day Night Baseball” beginning in 1976 and hosted numerous 
other sports commentary shows on both television and ra- 
dio, including Speaking of Sports, Speaking of Everything, and 
Sportsbeat. Cosell grew disenchanted with boxing and quit the 
sport after a brutal, one-sided fight between Larry Holmes and 
Randall Cobb in 1982, and he left “Monday Night Football” 
before the start of the 1984 season, claiming that the NFL had 
“become a stagnant bore.” Cosell retired from ABC in 1985, 
and the following year he became a sports columnist for the 
New York Daily News. 

Cosell was elected to the American Sportscasters Hall of 
Fame in 1993 and the National Sportscasters and Sportswriters 
Hall of Fame in 1993. In a July 2000 ranking of sportscasters of 
the 20'" century by the American Sportscasters Association, 
Cosell finished second, followed by Mel *Allen. 

The product of a non-religious family — his brother was 
bar mitzvahed though not Cosell, and his father would go to 
synagogue on holidays - Cosell never involved himself in the 
life of the Jewish community. That all changed after he cov- 
ered the 1972 Olympics, with the kidnapping of Israeli athletes 
from Building 31 in the Olympic Village and their subsequent 
murder at the airport in Munich, West Germany. “T’ll tell you 
when you know you're Jewish,” he said in an interview, “you 
know you're Jewish when you're lying on the slope of a hill 30 
feet from Building 31 and Dachau’s [22] miles away. ... When 
you undergo the experience that I underwent in Munich, you 
realize that no matter how you live, no matter what your feel- 
ings are about any formalized religion, in this world if you're 
born of Jewish parents you're Jewish. I married a gentile girl, 
my two daughters were not raised in the Jewish faith, but 'm 
Jewish.” Cosell became a patron of the American Friends of 
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the Hebrew University, which built the Howard Cosell Center 
for Physical Education in Jerusalem. 

Cosell, who appeared as himself in Woody Allen’s movies 
Bananas, Sleeper, and Broadway Danny Rose, is the author of 
Cosell (1973), Like It Is (1974), I Never Played the Game (1985), 
What's Wrong with Sports (1991), and Cosell on Sports: An Un- 
expurgated Look at American Sports in the Age of Big Money, 
Easy Drugs, and Fast Sex (1991). “In my field, not in conceit 
but in fact, Iam historic,” he said in 1981. “I changed the nature 
of my profession totally, completely. I brought it a whole new 
look. I brought it education, I brought it literacy, I brought it 
questing, I brought it journalism, and there's not going to be 
another like me — because of the corruption of my industry it 
wont be allowed. Circumstances were right for me and I was 
a freak. It’s not going to happen again.” 


[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 


COSENZA, town in Calabria, southern Italy. Jews were ap- 
parently living in Cosenza in 1093 or even earlier. It is reported 
that in 1311 pledges belonging to the Jewish moneylenders 
there were stolen. Repeated attempts were made in the 15 
century by the bishops of Cosenza to tax Jewish assets. An 
important source of revenue was the fair of Maddalena di 
Cosenza, which also attracted foreign Jews journeying to Cal- 
abria. The presence of Jews at the fair of Cosenza is mentioned 
in the ordinances of King Ferrante 1 in 1465. In 1473 the Jews 
of Rossano complained that the Jews of Cosenza had fixed the 
tax rate for the other communities of the Duchy of Crotone, 
and in 1487 the Jews of Cosenza loaned money to the royal 
treasury. In 1495 almost all the Jews in Cosenza, then part 
of the kingdom of Naples, were forced to accept baptism. In 
1540-41 the few remaining were expelled with the rest of the 
Jews from the kingdom. During World War 11, in 1940, 1,500 
Jews whom the Fascist authorities had declared aliens were 
sent to a detention camp at Ferramonti near Cosenza. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, Italy, index; Milano, Italia, index. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Colafemmina, Per la storia degli ebrei in Cala- 
bria (1996); idem, “Presenza ebraica nel Marchesato di Crotone,’ in: 
Studi Storici Meridionali, 9 (1989), 287-308; idem, “Le iscrizioni ebra- 
iche nel cimitero di Tarsia,’ in: F. Volpe (ed.), Ferramonti: un lager nel 
Sud, Atti del convegno internazionale di studi (1990), 101-16. 


[Attilio Milano / Nadia Zeldes (2"4 ed.)] 


COSER, LEWIS A. (Ludwig Cohen; 1913-2003), U.S. sociol- 
ogist. Born in Berlin, Coser left Germany in 1933 and went to 
France. In 1941 he immigrated to the United States, where dur- 
ing the war he worked for American government agencies. He 
taught at the University of Chicago (1948-50) and in 1951 was 
appointed professor at Brandeis University, where he founded 
the sociology department, and in 1968 at the State University 
of New York at Stony Brook, New York. Along with Irving 
*Howe and others, he founded the socialist magazine Dissent 
and was its co-editor for many years. Coser served as presi- 
dent of the Society for the Study of Social Problems (1967-68), 
the American Sociological Association (1975), and the Eastern 
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Sociological Society (1983). He retired to Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, in 1987, where he was professor emeritus, first at 
Boston College and then at Boston University. 

Coser was a leading proponent of conflict theory, as 
contrasted to equilibrium theory. Although he prided him- 
self on separating his political and sociological thinking, he 
was critical of modern American sociology’s abandonment 
of social criticism. 

His best-known work is The Functions of Social Conflict 
(1956), which was listed in a 1997 Contemporary Sociology 
review as one of the best-selling sociology books of the cen- 
tury. Among Coser’s other publications in political sociology 
and sociological theory are The American Communist Party: 
A Critical History, 1919-1957, with I. Howe and J. Jacobson 
(1957); Sociological Theory, with Bernard Rosenberg (19677); 
Sociology through Literature (1963); a symposium on Simmel 
(1965); Continuities in the Study of Social Conflict (1967); Men 
of Ideas: A Sociologists View (1970); Masters of Sociological 
Thought (1977); The New Conservatives: A Critique from the 
Left (with I. Howe, 1977); The Pleasures of Sociology (1980); 
Books: The Culture and Commerce of Publishing (1982); Refu- 
gee Scholars in America: Their Impact and Their Experiences 
(1984); and A Handful of Thistles: Collected Papers in Moral 
Conviction (1988). 

[Pearl J. Lieff / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


COSER, ROSE LAUB (1916-1994), U.S. sociologist. Born 
in Berlin but educated in Antwerp, Rose Laub immigrated 
to New York with her parents in 1939. Three years later, she 
married Lewis A. *Coser (1913-2003), a fellow refugee from 
Nazi Europe, who, like Rose, was a committed socialist and 
also became an eminent sociologist. Both Cosers received 
their Ph.D. in sociology from Columbia University, Lewis in 
1954 and Rose in 1957. Like many women in academia at that 
time, Rose Coser followed a much more difficult career path 
than her husband, working for many years as a research as- 
sociate first at Columbia and then the University of Chicago 
and later in the psychiatry department of Harvard Medical 
School. She also held positions as an instructor and then as- 
sistant professor at Wellesley College (1951-59) and as associ- 
ate professor at Northeastern University (1965-68). In 1968, 
Rose and Lewis Coser both became professors at the State 
University of New York at Stony Brook, where they remained 
until their retirement in 1987. Rose Coser published exten- 
sively and made many important contributions to the fields of 
medical sociology, sociology of the family, and gender roles. 
Her major works include Life in the Ward (1962), The Fam- 
ily: Its Structure and Functions (1964 and 1974), Life Cycle and 
Achievement in America (1972), Training in Ambiguity: Learn- 
ing Through Doing in a Mental Hospital (1979), Access to Power: 
Cross-National Studies of Women and Elites (1981), In Defense 
of Modernity: Complexity of Social Roles and Individual Au- 
tonomy (1991), and Women of Courage: Jewish and Italian Im- 
migrant Women in New York (1999, published posthumously). 
An ardent feminist and vocal supporter of affirmative action 
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and social justice, Coser was a founder and frequent contrib- 
utor to the journal Dissent and served on numerous editorial 
boards. She was also actively involved in professional associa- 
tions, serving as president of the Society for the Study of So- 
cial Problems (1973-74) and the Eastern Sociological Society 
(1984), as well as vice president of the American Sociological 
Association (1985-86). Her papers are found at the John J. 
Burns Library at Boston College. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P.E. Hyman and D. Dash Moore (eds.), Jew- 
ish Women in America, I, (1997) 290-92; M.J. Deegan (ed.), Women 
in Sociology: A Bio-Bibliographical Sourcebook (1991), 110-17; J.R. Blau 
and N. Goodman (eds.), Social Roles and Social Institutions: Essays in 
Honor of Rose Laub Coser (1991); C.F. Epstein, “In Memoriam: Rose 
Laub Coser 1916-1994; in: Dissent, 42 (Winter 1995), 107-10. 


[Harriet Pass Freidenreich (2™4 ed.)] 


COSMETICS. 


In Ancient Times 

Cosmetics, for the care and adornment of the body, were 
widely used by both men and women in the ancient Near East. 
The use of cosmetics was widespread among the poor as well 
as the wealthy classes; in the same way that they used to wash 
the body, so they used to take care of it with substances that 
softened the skin and they would anoint (from the root swkh) 
the body with oils and ointments (eg., Ezek. 16:9), as is shown 
by the discovery of a great deal of pertinent archaeological ma- 
terial, dating from the third millennium B.c.£. Since the ex- 
pensive cosmetic materials were used in small quantities, spe- 
cial containers were produced for them, and many bottles and 
small flasks made of porphyry, stone, bone, ivory, and glass 
have been found. Commonly discovered also are flat slate slabs 
with depressions in the center, which were used for grinding 
and mixing ingredients; small mortars, usually made of stone; 
and long thin metal, wood, bone, or ivory spatulas used for 
mixing or applying the cosmetics. Good examples of these im- 
plements, often lovely and in many diverse styles, were found 
in Gezer, Tel Beit Mirsim, Megiddo, and Hazor. 

In the ancient Near East the use of cosmetics by men was 
mainly restricted to the rubbing of oil into the body and the 
spreading of the oil over the hair of the head and the beard 
(Ps. 133:2), but occasionally a facial cream or lotion was used 
to protect the skin against the heat of the sun. Women used 
preparations to beautify the hair, to color eyelids, face, and 
lips, to anoint exposed skin and the whole body (Esth. 2:12), 
and to care for the nails. Cosmetics were also used medically 
and were sometimes connected with cultic worship and witch- 
craft. They were made by expert craftsmen who imported the 
raw ingredients, especially from Arabia and India, and adapted 
them for local use. The very common creams for treating the 
skin, particularly important in the hot climate of the east, were 
compounded of oils and fragrances. Sometimes the oil in these 
creams was extracted from olives, almonds, gourds, sesame, 
or other trees and plants, but animal and fish fats, which were 
less expensive, were more widely used. There may even have 
been a certain amount of wine or alcohol added to these fats 
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to thin them and make them evaporate. Other thick base ma- 
terials for cosmetics were wood ash, beeswax, and mixed oils 
and fats. The fragrant ingredients were usually of vegetable 
origin: plant leaves, fruits, buds, stalks, roots, seeds, and flow- 
ers, especially cinnamon, jasmine, rose, mint, and balsam. 
The fragrant components were produced by squeezing the 
raw materials, by cooking and afterward compressing them, 
or by distillation. Several early Egyptian drawings show the 
ingredients being placed in strong cloth sacks which could be 
compressed by shrinking or twisting. 

Women commonly put color around their eyes (Isa. 3:16; 
Jer. 4:30). In addition to beautification, this seems to have had 
some medicinal value, for covering the sensitive skin of the 
lids with color prevented dryness and consequent skin dis- 
eases. For the description of eye-painting the following terms 
are used: kahal (Akk. guhlu), e.g., “painted your eyes and 
decked yourself with ornament” (Ezek. 23:40); pukh (11 Kings 
9:30, Jer. 4:30). Egyptian women colored the upper lid black, 
the lower one green, and painted the space between the up- 
per lid and the eyebrow grey or blue. Mesopotamian women 
favored yellows and reds. These colors were usually mineral- 
based: black often being made from lead sulfate, greens and 
blues from colored stones (1 Chron. 29:2) or from antimony 
stone (Heb. pukh), a precious blue stone which was ground 
and was used along with a mixture of oil base for the applica- 
tion of paint on the eyes, greens from copper oxide and reds 
from iron oxide. Such materials were generally powdered 
and mixed into a preservative oil base, possibly in combina- 
tion with some fragrance. They were applied either with the 
fingers or with a stylized spatula. Red ocher or *henna may 
have been used on the face, and henna was also used for dye- 
ing the hair, which was held in place with beeswax. Lips were 
colored with a cream made from oil combined with red ocher, 
and nails were painted with pigments mixed in ash or bees- 
wax. Cosmetic colors were also produced from burned woods, 
ivories, and bitumen, mixed with strong fragrant compounds 


to eliminate their unpleasant odors. 
[Zeev Yeivin] 


A wealth of archaeological material has been found bear- 
ing testimony to the importance of beauty treatment in Roman 
and Byzantine Palestine. In every archaeological museum nu- 
merous tools and receptacles used to contain and apply make- 
up are to be found, such as metal and bone eyebrow pencils, 
containers for powders and creams in the form of small cy- 
lindrical pyxes, spoons and spatulae for applying make-up, 
small perfume bottles, mirrors (sometimes in pairs that fitted 
into one another, enabling one to see the back of one’s head), 
tweezers, pins, brooches (fibulae), etc. 


[Daniel Sperber (2"4 ed.) 


In the Talmud 

The talmudic attitude toward the use of cosmetics is basically 
favorable, but it is combined with warnings against its utili- 
zation for immoral purposes. This applies to ointments, per- 
fumes, paint, and powder. Olive oil was widely used as an oint- 
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ment base. It was also used as a depilatory, when mixed with 
such substances as myrrh, flour, and chalk. The best-known 
ointment was the precious *balsam which was a highly praised 
product of the Jericho plain (Shab. 26a). Wanton women used 
to put it into their shoes together with myrrh, so that its scent 
would arouse passion in young men (Shab. 62b). This rare and 
costly commodity was subject to cheap imitations. There is a 
difference of opinion whether the biblical zori is to be iden- 
tified with balsam (Ker. 6a) or whether it is a different sub- 
stance (see Rashi and Nahmanides to Ex. 30:34). However, its 
main use was medicinal rather than cosmetic. Besides these 
ointments, *rose oil, spikenard, foliatium, *laudanum, henna, 
most of which are already mentioned in the Bible, and others, 
were also utilized. Perfumes (besamim) were obtained in part 
by an admixture of dry aromatic substances to those already 
mentioned. The substances were both grown in Israel and im- 
ported from as far as Arabia and even India (See *Incense and 
Perfume). These perfumes were also utilized to sweeten the air 
in the home after meals (Ber. 6:6; Shab. 18a); or at weddings 
(Tosef. Shab. 7:16); and to perfume clothing (Ber. 53a). In the 
Talmud mention is made of such dyes as rouge (sarak), purple- 
violet (pikas, pu«ec; cf. the term pirkus), white for the face, hair 
and finger- and toenails, and blue-black (Kahal) for the eyes. 
It was a wife’s duty to beautify herself so as to appear pleas- 
ing to her husband (Tosef. Ned. 7:1, cf. MK 1:7 ibid., 9b; Shab. 
64b), and an enactment is attributed to Ezra that perfume 
peddlers should be allowed to circulate freely for this purpose 
(BK 82ab). The use of cosmetics during mourning (MK 20b; 
Ket. 4b) was forbidden. Prostitutes, of course, made a special 
art of painting themselves (Shab. 34a; Ty ibid. 8:3, 11b). For a 
scholar it was considered unbecoming to appear perfumed in 
public (Ber. 43b). An interpretation of Deut. 22:5 forbade men 
depilatories (Shab. 94b; Naz. 59a), which was understandable 
in a pagan world rife with pederasty. Against halitosis (which 
was a reason for divorce, Ket. 75a), women chewed pepper- 
corns, ginger, cinnamon, and gum (Shab. 65a). 

Talmudic literature contains a wealth of information on 
the manufacture and the marketing of cosmetic preparations. 
The *Avtinas family, who made the sacred incense for the Tem- 
ple, took special care in its production and refused to share 
this art since it feared that unworthy persons would utilize 
its secrets for profane purposes (Yoma 38a). The Talmud also 
related that the women of Bet Avtinas never perfumed them- 
selves lest people suspect that they were using sacred incense. 
The substances first had to be boiled in oil or seethed in wa- 
ter. After a time was allowed for absorption, they were poured 
into sealed containers, small tubes or boxes, with those for the 
more valuable substances made of alabaster (cf. Gen. R. 39:2). 
The perfume dealers had their shops in the market - Street of 
the Perfumers - where to this day there exists in the Old City 
of Jerusalem an ancient street still called by this name (Shuk 
ha-Besamim). Often such shops could be found in the “Mar- 
ket [street] of the Prostitutes,” where the demand for perfumes 
was great (Ex. R. 43:7). The moral reputation of this trade was 
therefore not high, though it was considered indispensable 
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and preferable to that of the tanner, who had to work with 
evil odors (Kid. 82a). The Mishnah decreed that a husband 
must give his wife ten dinars for her cosmetic needs. Rabban 
Gamaliel, however, said that the amount depended upon lo- 
cal customs (Ket. 66b). The Talmud states that Miriam, the 
daughter of Nakdimon b. Gorion, who lived at the time of the 
destruction of the Second Temple, used cosmetics to such an 
extravagant extent that the sages permitted her an allowance 
of 400 golden coins for her “perfume basket” (Kuppah shel 
besamim). The hair, both of men and women, was the subject 
of special care. In addition to its cosmetic aspect, there was 
also the hygienic consideration of keeping it free of vermin. 
It therefore was washed, anointed, combed, and sometimes 
dyed. It was cut (and thinned) regularly, and the higher the 
person was on the social scale the more frequently he went to 
the barber (Sanh. 22b). Hair was worn long, and arranged in 
various styles; even the special style of the high priest found 
ostentatious imitators (Ned. 51a). The stories of Joseph and 
Absalom gave the rabbis occasion to comment on the moral 
dangers of vanity in hairstyle (Gen. R. 84:7; Sot. 1:8). It was 
a religious custom to have one’s hair cut before the Sabbath 
and festivals (cf. Shab. 1:2; MK 14a). A mourner (and someone 
put under the minor ban) was forbidden to cut his hair and 
beard for at least 30 days (Mx 14aff.). Certain hairstyles, like 
the belorit, probably a kind of pigtail hanging down from the 
crown of the head while the rest of the hair was shorn short, 
and the one called komei (kon), a kind of tonsure, were for- 
bidden to Jews “as *Amorite [pagan] custom” (Tos. Shab. 6:1), 
but a dispensation was made for the patriarchal family on ac- 
count of its official contacts with the Roman authorities (TJ 
Shab. 6:1, 7d, Av. Zar. 2:2, 41a). 

Beards received the same care as hair and were occa- 
sionally dyed (Bm 60b; Naz. 39a). On the other hand, what 
was considered beautiful for men was deemed the opposite 
for women (TJ Ket. 7:9, 31c). Women, while not cutting their 
hair, would apply much care to it by arranging it skillfully in 
plaits and “building” it up, sometimes with the help of wigs 
(peah nokhrit), using bands and nets, and adding *jewelry as 
well. So elaborate were these creations that it was forbidden 
to undo a womans hairdo on the Sabbath because it involved 
transgressing the prohibitions of “building” and “demolishing” 
(Shab. 94b-95a). (For the requirement that married women 
cover their hair, see *Covering of Head.) Brides would wear 
their hair long on their wedding day (Ket. 2:10), as a sign of 
their virginity. Talmudic and midrashic sources contain much 
information about barbers and hairdressers, their lowly stand- 
ing, and their implements and accessories. They also traded in 
perfumes and practiced manicure and pedicure, apart from 
carrying out certain medical functions such as bloodletting. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: RJ. Forbes, Studies in Ancient Technology, 
3 (1955), 1ff. (incl. bibl.); C. Singer et al. (eds.), A History of Technol- 
ogy, 1 (1955), 285ff.; A. Lucas and J.R. Harris, Ancient Egyptian Ma- 
terials and Industries (19624), 80ff.; C. Boreux, Mus’e National du 
Louvre, Departement des Antiquites Egyptiennes, Guide-Catalogue 
Sommaire, 1 (1932), 195-6, pl. xxiv; Pritchard, Pictures, pl. 93. IN THE 
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TALMUD: Krauss, Tal Arch, 233 ff.; J. Preuss, Biblisch-talmudische Med- 
izin (19212), 414ff. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.S. Herzberg, “Yofyah ve- 
ha-Tipuah shel ha-Ishah bi-Zeman ha-Talmud) in: He-Atid, 4 (1923), 
1-53, and S. Krauss, ibid., 53-56; Antonio of Ambrosia, Women and 
Beauty in Pompeii, tr. G. Kelly (2001). 


COSMOLOGY. Cosmological theories describe the physi- 
cal structure of the universe. For cosmology in the Bible, see 
*Creation. 


In the Talmud 

According to R. Simeon b. Yohai, the earth and the heavens 
are like “a pot with a cover.” This “cover” is the rakia, the fir- 
mament. “The darkness of the firmament is that of a journey 
of 50 years. While the sun in the sky passes this journey of 50 
years, a man can walk four miles.” The distance between the 
firmament and the earth is the equivalent of a journey of 500 
years (TJ, Ber. 1:1, 2c). The firmament is composed of water 
and the stars of fire, but they dwell harmoniously together 
(TJ, RH 2:5,58a). The heavens (shamayim) are an admixture 
of fire and water (esh and mayim) or made wholly of water 
(Sham mayim, Hag. 12a). Indeed, “the Holy One, blessed be 
He, took all the waters of the sea and with half He made the 
firmament and the other half the ocean. The firmament is 
like a pool, and above it is an arch” (Gen. R. 4:4 and 5). The 
earth is of the same thickness as the firmament (Gen. R. 4:5). 
Once every 1,656 years the firmament shakes on its founda- 
tions (Gen. R. 38:6). 

There is however more than one firmament; according 
to R. Judah, there are two, according to Resh Lakish, seven 
(Hag. 12b). The sun and the moon are situated in the second 
firmament (Gen. R. 6:6). The above-quoted view of R. Simeon 
b. Yohai would imply that the world is wholly enclosed by the 
firmament. R. Joshua was also originally of the same opinion, 
that the world was “like a tent” enclosed on all sides, but later 
he came round to the view of R. Eliezer that it is like an exedra, 
closed on three sides only, but open on the north side, and it is 
from this opening that the north wind comes (BB 25b). 

Originally the sun and the moon were both of the same 
size but God, realizing that “two kings cannot wear one crown,’ 
diminished the size of the moon. Thus what were originally 
“the two great luminaries” became “the greater luminary” 
and “the lesser luminary” of Genesis 1:16 (Hul. 60b). Eclipses 
of the sun are a sign of God’s anger or displeasure (Suk. 29a). 
Beneath the earth is the abyss (tehom). There is a cavity which 
descends from the Holy of Holies to the abyss. 


[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 


In Medieval Jewish Philosophy 

In medieval philosophy there were four types of cosmologi- 
cal theories: the Aristotelian-Ptolemaic, the neoplatonic, the 
Kalam theory, and the theory of the infinite universe. 


ARISTOTELIAN-PTOLEMAIC. The medieval version of the 
Aristotelian-Ptolemaic cosmology asserts that the universe 
is a finite sphere whose center is the earth, around which 
nine other concentric spheres - the moon, the sun, the vari- 
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ous planets, the stars, and the diurnal sphere - rotate. These 
spheres form a compact whole in which there are no gaps, or 
an inner vacuum, and around which there is nothing. The 
earth and the heavenly spheres differ in their composition. The 
latter are made up of a single element, ether, whose homog- 
enous nature is free from change other than locomotion. The 
earth is composed of four elements, earth, water, air, and fire, 
whose continual transmutations make terrestrial substances 
subject to generation and corruption. Each of these moving 
spheres has a “soul,” or internal moving force, which is set in 
motion by corresponding incorporeal substances, the Separate 
Intelligences. (According to some, “soul” and “intellect” are 
different aspects of the incorporeal substance.) According to 
*Maimonides, these incorporeal substances are identical with 
the angels (Maimonides, Guide of the Perplexed, 2:6). The ulti- 
mate source of motion is God, the Prime Mover, who “moves” 
the universe insofar as He is the most perfect substance, and 
therefore the object of love of all other substances (Aristotle, 
Metaphysics, 7:7; Maimonides, Guide 1:72; 2:1). 


NEOPLATONIC. Medieval neoplatonic cosmology employs 
several Aristotelian notions but tries to overcome the terres- 
trial-celestial dichotomy inherent in the Aristotelian theory. 
Indeed, in some neoplatonic philosophies there is a decid- 
edly pantheistic or monistic tendency (cf. the Christian phi- 
losopher Scotus Erigena). Solomon Ibn *Gabirol is the most 
neoplatonic of the medieval Jewish philosophers. In attempt- 
ing to demonstrate the essential unity of the universe he ap- 
plied the Aristotelian form-matter framework to every part 
of the universe except God and the Divine Will. The result of 
this extension is that every level of being that emanates from 
God (see *Emanation) exhibits a common universal matter 
and universal form. Each level of being, however, is further 
characterized by a specific material nature and a particular 
formal structure. In this way both homogeneity and diversity 
are accounted for. Typical of monistic cosmologies, Gabirol’s 
system tends to be static: the emanation of the lower stages 
of being from God is described in non-temporal terms. The 
origin of the universe, as well as motion, is explained by Ibn 
Gabirol as the effect of God’s will, which seems to serve as the 
mediating link between God and the universe. 


KALAM. The *Kalam cosmology employs the model of a 
universe consisting of atoms in a vacuum. These indivisible 
particles combine, separate, and recombine, forming the uni- 
verse by these movements. The Kalam version of atomism dif- 
fers from its Greek antecedents in that it rejects any notion 
of an infinite magnitude (Maimonides, Guide, 1:73). Atom- 
ism had virtually no impact upon the mainstream of Jewish 
philosophy, although a number of Karaite philosophers ac- 
cepted its doctrines (see *Atomism). Abu al-Barakat *Hibat 
Allah of Baghdad was a profound atomist but he had no in- 
fluence upon Jewish thought, probably because of his con- 
version to Islam in his late years. Indeed, the most important 
Jewish representative of the Kalam, *Saadiah Gaon, was not 
an atomist. 
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INFINITE UNIVERSE — CRESCAS. One aspect of classi- 
cal atomism, however, is found in the cosmology of Hasdai 
*Crescas. His philosophy constitutes a vigorous critique of 
Aristotle's physics and cosmology. Crescas reverts to the atom- 
istic hypothesis of an infinite vacuum in which our universe, 
and perhaps others, are located. (The possibility of a plural- 
ity of universes is also found in rabbinic literature, but is re- 
jected by Maimonides and other medieval Aristotelians; cf. 
Gen. R. 3; Maimonides, Guide, 2:30). Although Crescas does 
not explicitly introduce atoms into his physics, his theory of 
matter exhibits atomistic aspects. For example, unlike Aristo- 
tle, Crescas sees matter as requiring no external principle for 
its motion: bodies have a natural tendency to move. Conse- 
quently, Crescas eliminates the artificial system of intelligences 
as causes of motion. Finally, he rules out the distinction be- 
tween the composition of the earth and the heavens in favor 
of the notion of acommon matter characteristic of all bodies 
celestial and terrestrial. In several important respects Crescas’ 
cosmology anticipates some ideas of Galileo and Newton. 
[Seymour Feldman] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Aristotle, Physics and On the Heavens; Munk, 
Mélanges; Maimonides, Guide of the Perplexed, ed. and tr. by S. Pines 
(1963); H.A. Wolfson, Crescas’ Critique of Aristotle (1929); idem, in: 
PAAJR, 11 (1941), 105-63; A.C. Crombie, Medieval and Early Modern 
Science, 1 (1959), index; Hyman, in: Congrés International de Phi- 
losophie Médiévale, La filosofia della natura nel Medioevo (1966), 
209-18. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Dillon, “Ibn Gabirol: The Sage 
among the Schoolmen,’ in: L.E. Goodman (ed.), Neoplatonism and 
Jewish Thought (1992), 77-110; P. Duhem, Medieval Cosmology (1985); 
I. Efros, The Problem of Space in Jewish Medieval Philosophy (1917); S. 
Feldman, “Platonic Themes in Gersonides’ Cosmology, in: Salo W. 
Baron Jubilee Volume (1975), 383-405; G. Freudenthal, “Cosmogonie 
et physique chez Gersonide, in: REJ, 145 (1986), 295-314; L.E. Good- 
man, “Maimonidean Naturalism,’ in: Neoplatonism in Jewish Thought 
(1992): 157-94; A. Hyman, “From What Is One and Simple Only What 
Is One and Simple Can Come to Be,’ in: LE. Goodman (ed.), Neopla- 
tonism in Jewish Thought (1992), 111-36; T. Rudavsky, “Philosophical 
Cosmology in Judaism,’ in: Early Science and Medicine (1997), 149-84; 
N. Samuelson, “The Role of the Elements and Matter in Gersonides’ 
Cosmogony,’ in: G. Dahan (ed.), Gersonide en son temps (1991), 
199*233; H. Wolfson, Crescas’ Critique of Aristotle (1929). 


“COSMOPOLITANS,” derogatory term applied in 1949 to 
Jewish intellectuals in the Soviet Union, at the peak of Rus- 
sian chauvinism and its struggle against Western influence in 
Soviet culture and science. The change to a Soviet policy di- 
rected against the Jewish people and the State of Israel had in 
fact begun several months earlier (November 1948) with the 
arrest of Yiddish writers, the closing of the periodical Einikeyt 
and the Emes press, and the increasing attacks on Zionism. 
The campaign against the “cosmopolitans,’ however, marked 
the first public attack on Soviet Jews as Jews, and is thus con- 
sidered as initiating what Soviet Jews call “the Black Years,’ 
which lasted until Stalin’s death in March 1953. 

The campaign against “cosmopolitans” who have no 
homeland was initiated in articles in the central organs of 
the Communist Party, in Pravda (January 28, 1949) and Kul- 
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tura i Zhizn (January 30, 1949). Thereafter, over a period of 
two months, other Soviet newspapers and periodicals, led by 
Literaturnaya Gazeta (February 12, 16, 19, 20, and March 9, 
1949) published severe attacks against “cosmopolitans” with 
Jewish names, in the fields of art and literature (Altman, Gur- 
evitch, Levin, Danin, and others), out of all proportion to their 
real importance in their respective fields. The writers of anti- 
“cosmopolitans” articles then began to reveal the real names 
of Jews using pen names, such as Yakovlev (Holzmann), Mel- 
nikov (Melman), and Zhdanov (Lifshitz), in an attempt to 
show that Jews were concealing their identity behind Rus- 
sian names. The “cosmopolitans” were accused of hatred 
of the Russian people (“Altman hates anything Russian, any- 
thing Soviet”) and of insulting the Russian man; of represent- 
ing the Russians and Ukrainians as turning their backs on 
the Jews when the Germans were leading them to their death 
(cf. Golovanivski in his poem “Abraham”); of supporting 
Zionism; of insulting the memory of great Russian writers by 
saying that they were influenced by such “cosmopolitans” or 
chauvinist-reactionary writers as Heine or Bialik (cf. Isbakh 
in his book “Years of Life”). The wave of attacks subsided 
in April-May 1949, probably as a result of violent reactions 
in the West. Anti-Jewish policy did not cease, however, and 
began to take even more extreme forms in succeeding years. 
The term “cosmopolitans” was also applied to Jewish intel- 
lectuals in other Communist countries at later nonconform- 
ist periods. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya, 23 (1953), 
111-4; Filosofskaya Entsiklopediya, 4 (1964), 74-76; S.M. Schwarz, Jews 
in the Soviet Union (1951), 208-10, 355-60; H.E. Salisbury, Moscow 
Journal: The End of Stalin (1961), 12, 15, 22-23, 29, 45. 


[Benjamin Pinkus] 


COSTA (Mendes da Costa), Anglo-Jewish Sephardi fam- 
ily, prominent in the 17 and 18' centuries. The founder was 
ALVARO (JACOB) DA COSTA (d. 1680), born a Marrano in 
Portugal, who escaped via Rouen to London. He was one of 
the prominent Anglo-Jewish personalities of the Restoration 
period, though he did not formally enter the community. 
He helped to finance Charles 11 during his exile. ANTHONY 
(MOSES; c. 1667-1747), his grandson, one of the wealthiest 
London merchants of his day, is (incorrectly) said to have 
been a director of the Bank of England. In 1727 he successfully 
brought an action against the Russia Company, which had re- 
fused him membership because of his religion. The company 
procured from Parliament a modification of its charter so as 
to reserve for itself the right of refusal. In 1729 he was one of 
the three Jewish subcommissioners appointed for the colo- 
nization of Georgia and in 1736 he was elected a member of 
the Royal Society. Catherine da *Costa (1679-1756), Antho- 
ny’s wife, daughter of Dr. Fernando *Mendes and named after 
Catherine of Braganza, was a competent painter and JOHN 
(Abraham) was one of the three London merchants who in 
1710 provided £300,000 for the provisioning of the English 
army in Flanders. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Picciotto, Sketches of Anglo-Jewish History 
(19562), 103-4; M. Gaster, History of the Ancient Synagogue of the 
Spanish and Portuguese Jews (1901), 97; Wolf, in: JHSET, 1 (1893-94), 
71; 5 (1902-05), 20-22; A.M. Hyamson, Sephardim of England (1951), 
99-100; Rubens, in: JHSET, 14 (1935-39), 95-97. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
Puy: Katz, England, index; E. Samuel, At the Ends of the Earth: Essays 
on the History of the Jews in England and Portugal (2004), index; oDNB 
online for Anthony Moses da Costa and Catherine da Costa. 


[Cecil Roth] 


COSTA, CATHERINE DA (1679-1756), English minia- 
ture painter, daughter of Dr. Fernando Mendez, physician to 
Charles 11. Catherine da Costa was the earliest known English 
Jewish artist and the first Jewish woman artist whose work has 
survived. A pupil of the famous drawing-master and mezzo- 
tint engraver Bernard Lens, she painted portrait miniatures 
of her family and of other members of the Jewish commu- 
nity. Among her works are portraits of her father in full 18*- 
century dress (1721) and of her ten-year-old son, Abraham da 
Costa (1714). She was married to Anthony Moses da Costa 
(1667/9-1747), a prosperous Sephardi merchant. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


COSTA, EMANUEL MENDES DA (1717-1791), English sci- 
entist. Da Costa, who trained as a notary, became one of the 
eminent English scientists of his time. He was an omnivorous 
collector, wrote numerous papers on philosophical and sci- 
entific subjects, and belonged to several English and foreign 
learned societies, including the Royal Society and the Society 
of Antiquaries. His life was a continual struggle against ad- 
verse circumstances. In 1745-55 he was imprisoned for debt. 
In 1763 he was made clerk and librarian to the Royal Society, 
but was dismissed in 1767 for dishonesty. Subsequently, he 
was again imprisoned for debt in the King’s Bench Prison, 
where much of the remainder of his life was passed. His re- 
markable collection of books, manuscripts, engravings, and 
specimens was seized and sold to pay his debts. Although his 
second wife was a Christian, he remained a member of the 
Jewish community. A large body of his correspondence with 
fellow savants is preserved in the British Museum (Add. Mss. 
28534-44). His more important publications are Elements of 
Conchology (London, 1776), Historia Naturalis Testaceorum 
Britanniae, or, the British Conchology (1778), and an English 
edition of Cronstedt’s Essay Towards a System of Mineralogy 
(London, 1770). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Nichols, Literary Anecdotes of the Eigh- 
teenth Century, 2 (1812), 292; 3 (1812), 233, 757; 5 (1812), 712; 6 (1812), 
80-81; 8 (1814), 200; 9 (1815), 607, 799, 812-3, 816; DNB, 6 (1923), 
791; J.E. Smith, Selection of the Correspondence of Linnaeus, 2 (1821), 
482-3; C. Roth, Anglo-Jewish Letters (1938), 122-3, 133; Margoliouth, 


Cat, 4 (1935), 15. 
[Cecil Roth] 


COSTA, ISAAC DA (1798-1860), Dutch poet and writer. 


The precocious offspring of a distinguished Sephardi family 
in Amsterdam, Isaac da Costa was brought up in the mod- 
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erately Enlightened milieu that characterized the Portuguese 
Jewish elite of the early 19" century. In these circles much em- 
phasis was put on the assimilation of Jews into Dutch society, 
and consequently Da Costa (at the early age of 13) became a 
member of Concordia Crescimus, a Jewish literary society. 
It testifies to his intellectual talents as well as to the incipient 
emancipation of Dutch Jewry in this period that, having ob- 
tained a higher education at the Amsterdam Atheneum, he 
went on to study law at the university of Leiden (1816-18). In 
the meantime, private tuition was provided by the Hebraist 
Moses *Lemans. It was Lemans who in 1813 first introduced 
Da Costa to the counterrevolutionary poet and philo-Judaist 
Willem Bilderdijk (1756-1831). In Leiden, where he attended 
Bilderdijk’s idiosyncratic private lectures on history, Da Costa 
began to stress his identity as a Jew, albeit one of aristocratic 
ancestry. In the 1820s he expressly defended the (apparently 
common) belief that the Sephardim were superior by descent 
to the Ashkenazim. Moreover, since the Portuguese Jews had 
migrated to the Iberian Peninsula before the building of the 
Second Temple, they could not be reckoned as descendants 
of the Jews who had crucified Jesus. Perceiving the Enlighten- 
ment as a threat to his Jewishness, Da Costa's religious quest 
paradoxically resulted in his acceptance of a form of ortho- 
dox Calvinism in 1822. He shared Bilderdijk’s strong interest 
in kabbalism and a chiliasm that focused on the second com- 
ing of Jesus Christ and the “national” conversion of the Jews. 
Thus, to him and to his wife, Hanna Belmonte (1800-1867), 
whom he had married in 1821, conversion to Christianity was 
both an alternative path to integration into Dutch society and 
a means of securing their identity as Jews. Da Costa soon be- 
came a prominent spokesman for the orthodox party within 
the Hervormde Kerk (Reformed Church). His Bezwaren tegen 
de geest der eeuw (“Grievances against the Spirit of the Times,” 
1823), in which he castigated contemporary Dutch society for 
what he regarded as its shallow liberalism, established his rep- 
utation as a disruptive controversialist. In the 1830s and 1840s, 
however, Da Costa concentrated on leading religious gather- 
ings, editing periodicals, and giving private lectures on reli- 
gious and historical topics. Although he had already achieved 
renown for his poetry, he began to be accepted as a Dutch poet 
of standing only after about 1840. His acclaim as a man of lit- 
erature led to greater activity in public life. He developed an 
interest in the liberal constitution he had once rejected and 
labored for social and ecclesiastical reform. Da Costa always 
remained profoundly interested in the Jews. His Israél en de 
Volken (1848; translated as Israel and the Gentiles, 1850) is a 
history of the Jewish people from the biblical period to the 
middle of the 19 century, written from a Christian point of 
view. Many of Da Costa's poems have biblical themes. Of im- 
portance also are his studies of aristocratic Jewish families. 
Originally published in Navorscher (1857-59), they were reis- 
sued in English translation as Noble Families among the Se- 
phardic Jews (1936). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: O.W. Dubois, Een vriendschap in Réveilkring. 
De omgang tussen Isadc da Costa en Willem de Clercq (1820-1844) 
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(1997); G.J. Johannes, Isadic da Costa. Dwaasheid, ijdelheid, verdoe- 
menis! (1996); J. Meijer, Isaac da Costa’s weg naar het Christendom. 
Bijdrage tot de geschiedenis der Joodsche problematiek in Nederland 
(1941); idem, Martelgang of cirkelgang. Isaac Da Costa als Joods roman- 
ticus (5715/1954); P.L. Schram, “Isaac da Costa,” in: Biografisch lexicon 
voor de geschiedenis van het protestantisme, 3 (1988), 85-88. 


[Joris van Eijnatten (2"4 ed.)] 


COSTA, SIR MICHAEL (born Michele Andrea Agniello 
Costa; 1808-1884), conductor and composer. Born in Naples 
to a family of Spanish descent, Costa studied at the Collegio 
Reale, Naples, and produced his first two operas for the Con- 
servatory theater: II delitto punito (1826) and II sospetto funesto 
(1827). In 1829, he was sent by Zingarelli to the Birmingham 
Festival to conduct one of that composer’s works (by force of 
circumstance he had to sing the solo tenor part instead). Sub- 
sequently he became répétiteur at the King’s Theatre in Lon- 
don, which later became Her Majesty’s Theatre (1830), and 
he was its director and conductor from 1833 to 1846, during 
which time he was responsible for achieving a new state of ex- 
cellence in the theater orchestra and ensemble. He was there- 
after conductor of the Philharmonic Society (1846) and mu- 
sic director of the newly formed Royal Italian Opera, Covent 
Garden (1847-69), which attracted several of the outstanding 
singers of the age — Grisi, Mario, later Lablache - from Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. 

Costa was knighted in 1869 and became the leading fes- 
tival conductor in Britain, making important annual appear- 
ances at the Festivals of Birmingham, Leeds, and Bradford, 
among others, at which he conducted the first performances 
of his oratorios Eli (1855) and Naaman (1864). In 1871, he again 
took on the leadership if Her Majesty’s Theatre, where he re- 
mained until 1879. Costa’s other works include the operas 
Il Carcere d’Ildegonda (1828; for the Teatro Nuovo, Naples), 
Malvina (1829; for the Teatro San Carlo, Naples), Malek Adhel 
(1839; for the Théatre des Italiens, Paris), and Don Carlos (1846; 
for Her Majesty's); together with symphonies and much vo- 
cal music. His reputation as an opera conductor in the middle 
years of the last century was virtually without equal. 


[Max Loppert] 


COSTA, URIEL DA (Acosta, alias Adam Romes; 1583/4- 
1640), philosopher and free thinker. He was born as Gabriel 
da Costa in Oporto, Portugal, into a New Christian or Con- 
verso family, his father being a devout Catholic. After studying 
Canon Law at Coimbra, he became a treasurer of the collegiate 
church, a lucrative and prestigious position. He took minor 
orders and received the tonsure. In his autobiography (see be- 
low), Da Costa claimed that examining the Bible brought him 
back to Judaism. Then, he said, he converted his family to the 
version of Judaism he had worked out from the Bible. In 1614 
they fled to Amsterdam to avoid persecution by the Inquisi- 
tion and to practice their religion freely. Shortly afterwards, 
Uriel and part of the family settled in Hamburg. Very soon af- 
ter his arrival at Hamburg he addressed a polemical broadside 
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to the leaders of the Sephardi congregation of Venice, in which 
he criticized rabbinic Judaism as incompatible with the Torah. 
The Venetian rabbi Leon *Modena rebutted Uriel’s theses and 
advised the leader of the Hamburg congregations to excom- 
municate him. In spite of his excommunication at Hamburg 
in 1618, Da Costa did not leave the city before 1623. A year 
later Da Costa finished his Examen dos Tradicoens Phariseas 
Conferidas con a Ley Escrita (1624), for which he was excom- 
municated, arrested, and fined, and the book was burned (at 
least three copies must have survived, however). Even before 
he finished his work on the subject, an answer had appeared 
by Samuel da Silva, Tratado da Immortalidade da Alma (1623). 
After his banishment, Da Costa lived for four years in Utrecht. 
When his mother died in 1628, Da Costa returned to Amster- 
dam, where he sought reconciliation with the Jewish commu- 
nity, though he had not altered his opinions. He felt the need 
to belong to the group and said that he would “become an ape 
among apes.” Having rejoined the synagogue, he soon began 
doubting whether there was Divine sanction for the Mosaic 
Law, and whether religions were more than human inventions. 
He was led to deism or some kind of natural religion, denying 
any value to institutional religion. He gave up Jewish practices, 
and tried to prevent two Christians from converting to Juda- 
ism. This led to his second excommunication, after which he 
continued to live for seven years in Amsterdam. In 1640, he 
rejoined the Jewish community, submitted to a public recan- 
tation of his views, received 39 lashes, and prostrated himself 
so that the entire congregation could tread over him. He was 
so shocked by what was required of him that he wrote a few 
pages of his autobiography, Exemplar Humanae Vitae (pub- 
lished in Limborch’s Amica collatio... 1687, repr. 1847), and 
then, according to the Hamburg Lutheran clergyman Johann 
Mueler, committed suicide. 

Da Costa became a hero of the fight against religious 
intolerance, and a precursor of modern Bible criticism and 
naturalistic thought. He has been seen as a precursor and 
inspirer of *Spinoza. Practically all that is known about Da 
Costa comes from his autobiography (Eng. tr. in L. Schwarz, 
Memories of my People (1963), 84-94). On the basis of Portu- 
guese Inquisition archives, it has recently been proposed that 
Da Costa’s original version of Judaism was not that of the 
Bible, but rather an odd kind of Marrano Judaism, that some 
of his mother’s family practiced, and that it was only in Am- 
sterdam that he worked out his biblical religion and his deism. 
Da Costa became, for the Enlightenment and the Romantic 
Age, a symbol of the freethinker opposing religious orthodoxy. 
Though his doctrines are hardly known, he has had an impor- 
tant influence through the story of his life on anti-religious 
thinkers, and has been seen as a martyr to Orthodox Jewish 
intolerance and as a possible source of Spinoza’s views. 


[Richard H. Popkin / Harm den Boer (24 ed.)] 


In the Arts 
Treatment of Uriel da Costa by writers, artists, and compos- 
ers has generally tended to idealize him as a victim of ob- 
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scurantism. The inspiring effect of a supposed link to the 
Spinoza case is obvious. The German dramatist Karl Ferdi- 
nand *Gutzkow, a “Young German?” ally of Heine, wrote two 
works on the theme: the novella Der Sadduzaeer von Am- 
sterdam (1834), and the five-act tragedy Uriel Acosta (1847). 
Gutzkow’s heroic interpretation of the Sephardi philosopher, 
the first of significance in literature, inspired later works, in- 
cluding G. Schoenstein’s brief parody in his Humoristisch-jo- 
coser Witz-und Lach-Almanach (1851); a Hebrew version of 
the drama by S. Rubin (1856); and a Yiddish adaptation for 
the New York stage, with musical accompaniment, by Abra- 
ham *Goldfaden, produced in the late 19'* century. Even as 
late as 1995 Gutzkow’s depiction of Da Costa inspired the ab- 
surdist play by the Polish poet and playwright Lidia Amejko 
(1955- ), Meka Paniska w butelce (The Lord’s Passion in a Bottle; 
also produced in English and Italian). “Uriel da Costa” was 
one of H.M. Bien’s Oriental Legends and Other Poems (1883), 
while Uriel Acosta (1900) was the title of a novel by the Yid- 
dish writer John Paley. The most important 20'*-century work 
on the subject was Israel *Zangwill’s sketch in Dreamers of 
the Ghetto (1898), another idealized portrait. Later treat- 
ments of the theme were the U.S. writer Charles *Reznikoff’s 
play Uriel Acosta (1921) and Yohanan *Twersky’s biographical 
work of the same name in Hebrew (3 vols., 1934-45). Josef 
*Kastein devoted one of his literary-historical monographs 
to him (Uriel da Costa, oder Die Tragoedie der Gesinnung, 
1932) and the American literary critic and poet Stanley Burn- 
shaw (1906- ) wrote an unpublished verse play entitled Uriel 
da Costa that he later made into Book I of The Refusers 
(1981). 

In art there is a highly imaginative painting by Samuel 
*Hirszenberg depicting Uriel da Costa with the infant Bene- 
dict Spinoza. The Dutch Jewish artist Meijer Jacob Isaac de 
*Haan (1852-1895) is reported to have painted in 1888 the 
dramatic scene of his excommunication in antiquarian style. 

All the musical works on the theme were inspired by 
Gutzkow’s play, including Uriel Acosta, an opera by the Rus- 
sian composer Valentina Serova and by general consent her 
most successful work, which had its premiere in Moscow in 
1885. Subsequent compositions all took the form of stage mu- 
sic for Gutzkow’s drama, especially for the Hebrew version by 
the Habimah company. Jacob *Weinberg’s score (1921) has re- 
mained unpublished, but that by Karol *Rathaus for Habimah’s 
Berlin production of 1930 has achieved a degree of perma- 
nence in the musical repertoire; later he reworked it into an 
independent piece in four movements. 


[Bathja Bayer] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Gebhardt (ed.), Die Schriften des Uriel 
Da Costa (1922), includes almost all known material by or about Da 
Costa; Révah, in: RHR, 161 (1962), 45-76 (new material); C. Michaé- 
lis de Vasconcellos, Uriel da Costa: notas relativas a sua vida e as suas 
obras (1921), includes bibliography; A. de Magalhaes Basto, Alguins 
documentos inéditos sdbre Uriel da Costa (1930). ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
puy: S. Dorsey (transl.), Uriel Acosta - A Tragedy by Karl Gutzkow; 
see Denow’s Review, vol. 6 (1869). 
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COSTA ATHIAS, SOLOMON DA (1690-1769), founder of 
the Hebrew collection in the British Museum. Da Costa Ath- 
ias, who is also often referred to simply as Solomon da Costa, 
went from Amsterdam to London as a young man, amassed 
a considerable fortune as a broker, and became well known 
for his liberal views in Christian as well as Jewish society. 
Some Shabbatean works which he copied are still extant. He 
presented the newly opened British Museum in 1759 with its 
original Hebrew collection of 179 printed volumes and three 
manuscripts which had been collected and specially bound 
for Charles 11. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyamson, in: Gaster Jubilee Volume (1936), 
260-6. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Katz, England, 371-72. 
[Cecil Roth] 


°COSTA DE MATTOS, VICENTE DA (16* century), an- 
tisemitic Portuguese writer. His book Breve discurso contra a 
heretica perfidia do Iudaismo (“A Brief Discourse Against the 
Treacherous Heresy of Judaism,” Lisbon, 1622, 1634”), in 27 
chapters, was intended to justify the Inquisition’s burning of 
Judaizing *Marranos. In 1625, a second part appeared, Honras 
Christdas (“Christian Virtues”). The work is a collection of li- 
bels and invective against Judaism; the Jews are described as 
“the pestilence of the world” and charged with homosexual- 
ity, ritual murder, etc. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Bibl, 115; idem, Geschichte der 
Juden in Portugal (1867), 293; Mendes dos Remedios, Os Judeus em 
Portugal, 1 (1895), 398-402. 


COSTA RICA, republic in Central America; general popula- 
tion 3,956,507 (2004), Jewish population 2,500. 


History 
Costa Rica was sparsely inhabited by Indians and in colo- 
nial times was considered unattractive to immigrants. Its in- 
habitants were mostly industrious farmers from Northern 
Spain who cultivated small landholdings, and their descen- 
dants are thus characteristically more European than any in 
any other Latin American country. There is no evidence of 
the presence of *Crypto-Jews in Costa Rica, and the myth of 
the Jewish ancestry of the Costa Ricans is not substantiated 
by historical evidence. In the 18» century Jews from Jamaica 
were involved in the illegal trade of cocoa with Cartago, but 
Jewish settlement in Costa Rica started only in the middle of 
the 19» century, with a few Portuguese Jewish families, such 
as Maduro, Robles, Piza, Sasso, and Chumaceiro. Originally 
from Curacao and St. Thomas, these Sephardi Jews arrived in 
Costa Rica from Panama, which remained their religious cen- 
ter. Most of them settled in the capital San José, and a few in 
Cartago, Puntarenas, and Puerto Limon. Being affluent mer- 
chants they integrated into the local bourgeoisie, acquiring 
social and political prominence. A high rate of intermarriage 
resulted in assimilation, but a few still maintain the memory 
of their Jewish origin. 

Following ww1 and the imposition of restrictions on im- 
migration to the U.S., a small number of Jews from Turkey ar- 
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rived in Costa Rica. They were followed by Jews from Eastern 
Europe, particularly from Poland, who became the dominant 
Jewish group. Immigration until 1930 was relatively free, but 
Costa Rica was an unkown destination. From 1931 the gov- 
ernment required a deposit from immigrants, but relatives 
of former immigrants were generally exempt. In all, 556 Jews 
entered Costa Rica between 1930 and 1936, the largest group 
coming from the Polish town of Zelechow. The Polish Jews en- 
gaged in petty trade, many of them as peddlers who provided 
cheap merchandise on credit to the lower classes, introducing 
to Costa Rica the idea of installment buying. Competition and 
rivalry with the local merchants, many of whom belonged to 
other groups of immigrants, such as the Spaniards, Lebanese, 
Italians, and Germans, provoked a wave of antisemitism. Pres- 
ident Ricardo Jiménez was accused by his rivals of tolerating 
illegal immigration of polacos (Polish Jews). His successor, 
Leon Cortés (1936-40), restricted Jewish immigration, and 
his administration was considered to represent the high point 
of antisemitism in Costa Rica. Nevertheless, 159 Polish Jews 
were admitted during his term. 

During the Holocaust period Costa Rica did not be- 
come a haven for refugees. In 1937, when the Refugee Eco- 
nomic Corporation acquired land around the area of Guana- 
caste for the purpose of settling Jewish refugees from Central 
Europe, a court ruling decreed that the purchase of land by 
a foreign company for settlement purposes was illegal. Jew- 
ish immigration to Costa Rica was interrupted between 1940 
and 1945, and was partially resumed in the postwar period 
with the arrival of refugees from Poland, probably relatives 
of older residents, whose number was estimated at between 
165 and 250. Jewish economic security was also imperiled in 
1941 in the wake of the official nationalization of all foreign- 
held commercial establishments, but the legislation was not 
enforced. Again in 1944, an abortive attempt was made to pro- 
hibit peddling, which would have been a blow to the economic 
position of many Jews. 

Following wwii the Jews became pawns of politi- 
cal struggles. During the presidency of Picado Michalsky 
(1944-48), the government party, led by Calderén Guardia, 
denounced Fascism and manifested solidarity with the Jewish 
cause. Its Communist image, however, was used against the 
Jewish community by antisemitic members of the opposition, 
particularly by Otilio Ulate, whose election to the presidency 
(February 8, 1948) was not accepted by the former administra- 
tion. During the civil war of 1948 Jewish houses were sacked 
by revolutionary forces. Two emissaries of the Jewish com- 
munity, Salomon Shifter and David Sikora, approached the 
leader of the armed revolt, José Figueres Ferrer, and obtained 
his promise to respect individual liberties. 

Antisemitism in Costa Rica was directed explicitly 
against the Polish Jews. Oubursts of anti-Jewish feeling in- 
tensified with the appointment of Ulate as president, culmi- 
nating in a wave of virulent antisemitism motivated by busi- 
ness competition (1951-52). The Junta Patridtica Costarricense 
agitated for a law restricting commercial activities to native 
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Costa Ricans, attacking Jewish homes and institutions in San 
José. The situation began to improve with the presidency of 
José Figueres (1954-58), who publicly affirmed the principle 
of equal rights for all Costa Rican citizens. 


Communal Organization 

The early Sephardi immigrants worshipped in private homes 
on High Holidays, but permanent communal institutions were 
founded by the Jews from Poland. Around 1930 they pur- 
chased a plot for a Jewish cemetery and established a Chevra 
Kadisha and two years later they established a synagogue. The 
communal organization, Centro Israelita Sionista, was offi- 
cially founded in 1934 serving both as a religious and a Zionist 
center. Costa Rican Jews were not very observant, and for 
several years they lacked rabbinical leadership. The strongest 
leader of the community was David Sikora (until his death in 
1968), and religious functions were filled by Herman Reifer. 
With time, new institutions were formed as part of the Centro 
Israelita Sionista — *w1zo, *Bnai Brith, Sociedad de Damas 
Israelitas de Beneficencia, several Zionist and youth groups, 
and a social and sports club. The community maintained ties 
with other Jewish communities in Central America through 
the Federacion de Comunidades de América Central. 

Jewish education in a complementary framework started 
in 1934 on the initiative of teachers, who saw to a Jewish reli- 
gious and Hebrew education. During the 1950s the school sys- 
tem was modernized by Heszel Klepfish, who also introduced 
the study of Yiddish. In 1960 the Centro Israelita opened the 
Jaim Weizmann day school, starting with a kindergarten and 
first grade. Each year a new class was opened, and in 1970 it 
had a full program of primary and secondary grades with 
300 students. Practically all the Jewish children in San José 
at primary level attend the Jewish school, and the number of 
students remained stable at around 300. Many young Jews 
completed their studies in Mexican or American universities, 
though of late most university students preferred to complete 
their studies in Costa Rica. 

Religious life in Costa Rica centered around the Shaare 
Zion Congregation, the main Orthodox synagogue in San 
José. The Reform Congregation B’nei Israel was founded in 
1984, building its own synagogue in 1989. In addition, there 
was a Chabad House in San José. 


Relations with Israel 

Costa Rica voted in favor of the partition of Palestine and 
was among the first nations to recognize the State of Israel in 
1948. Diplomatic relations between the two countries were 
friendly, based on mutual values of freedom, tolerance, and 
democracy, Costa Rica being the only country (apart from El 
Salvador) that resisted international pressure and did not re- 
move its embassy from Jerusalem. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: EJC, 3 (1948), 180-1. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
puy: M. Arbell, The Jewish Nation of the Caribbean (2002); J. Schifter 
Sikora, L. Gudmundson, and M. Solera Castro, El Judio en Costa 
Rica (1979); B. Baruch, Judios Costarricenses (2000); L. Gudmund- 
son, “Costa Rican Jewry,’ in: J.L. Elkin and G.W. Merkx (eds.), Jewish 
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Presence in Latin America (1987); D. Elazar, “The Jewish Community 
of Costa Rica,” at: www.jcpa.org. 


[Moshe Nes El / Margalit Bejarano (2"4 ed.)] 


°COSTOBAR, prominent Idumean of the first century B.C.E. 
(his ancestors served as priests of the Idumean god, Koz). At 
the time of Herod’s capture of Jerusalem in 37 B.c.E., Costo- 
bar was given the task of blocking the city’s exits to prevent 
the escape of all those opposing the new king. Convinced of 
his loyalty, Herod subsequently appointed him governor of 
Idumea and Gaza. Salome, Herod’s sister, was given to Cos- 
tobar in marriage, after her first husband’s execution. Costo- 
bar seems to have plotted against the king. For twelve years he 
gave shelter to the sons of Baba, archenemies of Herod, and 
as governor of Idumea offered to support Queen Cleopatra of 
Egypt in her attempt to obtain control of territory. Accord- 
ing to Josephus, he was pardoned by Herod after the plot was 
discovered, although he was eventually divorced by Salome, 
who revealed the full extent of her husband’s treachery. As a 
result, Costobar, together with the sons of Baba, were seized 
and put to death (c. 25 B.C.E.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Ant., 15:253-66; A. Schalit, Hordos ha- 


Melekh (1964°), 82-84. 
[Isaiah Gafni] 


COTA DE MAGUAQUE, RODRIGO DE (fl. 1470), Span- 
ish Converso poet. He was related to Diego Arias de Avila, 
the chief paymaster of Castile. Probably in the 1480s, Cota de 
Maguaque, incensed at not being invited to an Arias family 
wedding, wrote an Epitalamio (“Epithalamium’) satirizing the 
groom. This contains many allusions to Jewish customs of the 
period. Cota de Maguaque was not content merely to convert. 
He felt or feigned hatred toward his former coreligionists, and 
sided with the “Old Christians” in their persecution of the 
Conversos. This animosity inspired the bitter satire directed 
against him by Antén de *Montoro. Cota de Maguaque was 
long credited, erroneously, with the authorship of many im- 
portant 15**-century Spanish poems. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, about his composition of the Didlogo entre el amor y un 
viejo, the deep humanity of which is in marked contrast to the 
superficiality and artificiality of the poetry of the period. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Cortina, in: Revista de la Biblioteca, Ar- 
chivo y Museo, 6 (1929), 151-65; Cotarelo y Mori, Boletin de la Real 
Academia Espanola, 13 (1926), 11-17; Baer, Spain, 2 (1966), 300-1, 


311-2. 
[Kenneth R. Scholberg] 


COTLER, IRWIN (1940-_) Canadian professor of Law, hu- 
man rights activist, Jewish communal leader, and politician. 
Cotler was born in Montreal. He studied law at McGill Uni- 
versity and did graduate work at Yale University. Returning 
to Canada, Cotler accepted an appointment at Osgood Law 
School in Toronto and, at the same time, became a special as- 
sistant to John Turner, federal minister of justice. In 1973 Col- 
ter moved to McGill Law School to teach international and 
human rights law. 
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Active in Canadian and Jewish affairs, he was counsel 
to the Deschenes Commission of Inquiry in the matter of 
bringing Nazi war criminals in Canada to justice, a member 
of the International Commission of Inquiry into the Fate 
and Whereabouts of Raoul Wallenberg, and the Canadian 
Human Rights Tribunal Active in Canadian Jewish life. 
In the early 1980s Cotler served as president of the Canadian 
Jewish Congress. A Zionist and advocate of Middle East 
rapprochement, Cotler helped found Canadian Professors 
for Peace in the Middle East and long worked to promote a 
dialogue between Israelis and Palestinians. As a passionate 
champion of human rights, Cotler served as legal council 
to many prisoners of conscience including Andrei Sakharov, 
Nelson Mandela, Jacob *Timmerman, and Natan *Sharan- 
sky. In 2003 Cotler helped win acquittal for Egyptian 
democracy advocate Saad Ibrahim, imprisoned by Egyptian 
authorities. 

Asked to become a candidate for the federal Liberal 
Party, in 1999 Colter easily won election in the heavily Jewish 
Montreal riding of Mount Royal and was twice reelected. 
Passed over for cabinet office by former prime minister Jean 
Chretien, Coster was appointed in 2003 by newly installed 
prime minster Paul Martin as justice minister and attorney- 
general of Canada. Among his first and more controversial 
tasks, Cotler had to deal with the thorny issues of legalization 
of gay marriage, the decriminalization of marijuana, and the 
monitoring of the federal government's application of its anti- 
terrorism legislation. 

Cotler’s wife, Ariela, was no stranger to the political 
world, having worked in the office of Israeli Prime Minister 
Menahem *Begin. 

[Harold Troper (24 ed.)] 


COTTBUS, city in Germany. Jews are first recorded in Cott- 
bus in 1448. They were expelled in 1510 and not allowed to en- 
ter the city until 1712 and 1739, when Jewish wool merchants 
from Poland were permitted to stay temporarily for business 
purposes. From the middle of the 18 century a few individ- 
ual Jews were allowed to settle permanently and to open busi- 
nesses, but a community was not formed until 1858. It grew 
from around 4o in the first half of the 19 century to 128 in 
1871 and 460 in 1895. The first rabbi was Marcus Dienstfertig 
(1872-95), followed by Solomon Posner (1895-1935). The syna- 
gogue was erected in 1902, and in 1933 the community had two 
charitable institutions, two cemeteries, and five cultural societ- 
ies. In 1930 a training farm was established near Cottbus, un- 
der the auspices of the Reichsbund Juedischer Frontsoldaten. 
In 1933 there were around 450 Jews in Cottbus. From May 1933 
the Jews were prohibited from taking part in the annual fair in 
Cottbus, and in June all Jewish employees were ousted from 
the trade unions and deprived of their jobs. The majority of 
the Jews emigrated from Cottbus after 1933, and by May 1939 
only 142 were left. Most were deported in 1942. In 1943 Pol- 
ish Jews were brought to a forced labor camp at Cottbus. The 
community was not reinstituted after the war. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Posner, Geschichte der Juden in Cottbus... 
(1908); FJw, 64; Yad Vashem Archives, Arolson index. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: J. Rueckert, in: I. Dieckmann (ed.), Wegweiser durch das 
juedische Brandenburg (1995), 5-82; S. Krestin (ed.), Die juedischen 
Friedhoefe in Cottbus (2004). 


[Chasia Turtel] 


COTTON, plant mentioned under the name karpas (de- 
rived from the Sanskrit karpasa) in the Book of Esther (1:6) 
in the description of the magnificent ornamentation of Aha- 
suerus’ palace. In the Mishnah cotton is called zemer gefen 
(“vine wool”) as its leaves resemble those of the vine (gefen). 
Mentioned several times in rabbinic literature, it was appar- 
ently an important crop. This is attested by the Greek scholar 
Pausanias, who in the second century c.E. wrote (5:5) that 
“the only Greek country that raises cotton is Elea. There it is 
delicate, like the cotton that grows in Judea, but less yellow” 
Kutnah, the modern Hebrew term for cotton, is derived, as is 
“cotton” itself, from the Arabic. In talmudic Hebrew and in 
Aramaic, however, its meaning is “flax” (cf. Shab. 110b). It is 
evident from the Mishnah (Kil. 7:2) that the cotton grown in 
Erez Israel was a perennial, probably the species Gossypium 
arboreum. The annual or biannual species, Gossypium herba- 
ceum, of Indian origin, began to be cultivated at a later date. 
Varieties of American cotton, though introduced to Israel only 
in the late 1950s, are grown extensively, and constitute one of 
Israel’s major crops. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 2 (1924), 235-43; J. Feliks, Olam 
ha-Zomeah ha-Mikra’i (19687), 285-7. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


COTTON, JACK (1903-1964), British businessman. Born in 
Birmingham, Cotton became an estate agent in that city in the 
1920s, and, after World War 11, emerged as probably the best- 
known figure in the world of English property development. 
Realizing the enormous demand that peace would bring for 
homes and offices, he secured financing for major projects by 
giving a share in the development of properties to big com- 
panies which owned the land, especially banks and insurance 
firms. Cotton’s City Centre Properties developed the Bull Ring 
area in central Birmingham and many areas of central Lon- 
don as well as the Pan Am Building adjacent to Grand Central 
Station in New York. A loyal Jew and Zionist, Cotton was vice 
president of the largest Birmingham Orthodox synagogue and 
donated three chairs to Israeli universities; he also funded the 
building of the Cotton Terraces at London Zoo. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: O. Marriott, The Property Boom (1967); ODNB 
online; DBB, I, 796-99. 
[William D. Rubinstein (2™ ed.)] 


°COUDENHOVE-KALERGI, HEINRICH VON (1859- 
1906), Austrian diplomat, philosopher, and author. He pro- 
fessed to having been an antisemite in his youth, but during 
a sojourn in Turkey and Japan became interested in Oriental 
religions and consequently in the Jewish legacy. Among 26 
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languages he knew Hebrew, which he acquired from the rabbi 
of Pobezovice (Ronsperg). Jewish scholars, among them Ar- 
mand Aharon *Kaminka, were frequently guests at his castle. 
A practicing Roman Catholic, he used to leave mass demon- 
stratively on Good Friday at the prayer for “perfidious Jews.” 
In 1901 he published Das Wesen des Anti-semitismus (Eng. 
ed. 1935, Anti-semitism throughout the Ages), one of the most 
successful non-literary anti-antisemitic works of the 20% 
century. In this book he expressed the view that the Jews had 
always been a minority, first as monotheists in a polytheis- 
tic world, and later as non-Christians in a Christian world. 
He denied the validity of race and regarded the antisemitic 
movement in his day as a result of envy, semi-education, and 
intolerance. At present its root lay in the fanaticism instilled 
in the child when taught that the Jews had crucified Christ. 
Coudenhove welcomed Zionism but thought that Palestine 
was unsuitable for its aims. He suggested progressive assimi- 
lation for Western Jews and the founding of a Jewish state for 
East European Jews. An unsatisfactory solution of the Jewish 
question would endanger the future of Western civilization. 
His Judaic library and manuscripts were deposited in the syna- 
gogue of Pobezovice and destroyed with it by the Nazis in 1938. 
His son, RICHARD NICHOLAS (1894-1972), was the founder of 
the Pan-European movement after World War 1. He re-edited 
his father’s book with a preface of his own (1923), and in 1937 
published Judenhass, in which he states that antisemitism in 
the 1920s had developed mainly as a weapon against Marx- 
ism and was an outcome of the pauperization of Central Eu- 
rope. Zionism had turned the Jews from a despised caste into 
a hated nation. Basically the Jewish question was only one of 
the minority problems. It would find its solution when “na- 
tion” became a cultural definition rather than one of blood 
(see *Autonomism; S. *Dubnow). In 1937 he suggested Jewish 
colonization of Rhodesia, assuming that Great Britain might 
be interested in easing her position in Palestine in this way. 
His first wife, the Viennese actress Ida Roland (1884-1951), 
was of Jewish origin. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.N. Coudenhove-Kalergi, An Idea Conquers 
the World (1953), 1-59. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.T. Levenson, in: 


YLBI, 46 (2001), 276-99; A. Ziegerhofer-Prettenthaler, Die Pan-Eu- 
ropa-Bewegung (2004). 


[Meir Lamed] 


COUNCIL OF FOUR LANDS, central institution of Jewish 
self-government in Poland functioning from approximately 
the middle of the 16 century until 1764, and representing 
the Jewish communities associated in their respective prov- 
inces (“Lands”), principally four in number. See *Council of 
the Lands. 


COUNCIL OF JEWISH FEDERATIONS AND WELFARE 
FUNDS, association of U.S. Jewish community organizations. 
The Council was first organized in 1932 by Jewish Federations 
in 15 cities, absorbing the work of two predecessor organiza- 
tions: the Bureau of Jewish Social Research and the National 
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Appeals Information Service. The Bureau of Jewish Social 
Research was founded in 1919 as a merger of the Bureau 
of Jewish Philanthropic Research, the Field Bureau of the 
National Conference of Jewish Social Service, and the Bu- 
reau of Information and Statistics of the American Jewish 
Committee. It conducted local studies of Jewish communi- 
ties and special studies affecting Jewish Federations and the 
service areas of their affiliates. It also compiled statistics for 
various fields of local Jewish service. The National Appeals 
Information Service was organized in 1927 by 41 Jewish Fed- 
erations. 

The Bureau of Jewish Social Research acted as its agent 
in the preparation of reports on the programs and finances of 
national and overseas agencies. With the organization of the 
Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds, the func- 
tions previously performed were extended to include com- 
munity planning for local Jewish services and mutual aid to 
Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds in conducting local 
fund-raising campaigns. 

The Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds 
published annual reports on developments in specific fields 
(Yearbook of Jewish Social Services, 1930-67; and Jewish Com- 
munal Services - Programs and Finances, 1955-68), budget 
digests dealing with individual national and overseas agen- 
cies, and reports dealing with budgeting, campaigning, public 
welfare, public relations, and business management services. 
When the Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds 
was organized in 1932, there were less than 70 Jewish Federa- 
tions and Welfare Funds which were raising under $10 million 
a year. By 1995 Jewish Federations affiliated with the Coun- 
cil operated in 190 headquarter-cities, serving thousands of 
communities, and raised about $800 million in annual cam- 
paigns. About 95% of the Jewish population of the US. resided 
in federated communities. In addition, a special effort from 
1967 for the Israel Emergency Fund, which was organized in 
the week preceding the Six-Day War, raised hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars through associated Jewish Federations. The 
idea of a second line to the annual campaign was used again 
in the Yom Kippur War and with the resettlement of Soviet 
Jews and Ethiopians and Argentinian Jews. Federations are 
the principal sources of financial support for the *United 
Jewish Appeal, *United Hias Service, *National Jewish Wel- 
fare Board, and community relations agencies (outside New 
York City). They also provide substantial financial support to 
about 50 other national and overseas agencies. In addition, 
each local Federation supports local welfare services (family, 
child care, aged care, refugee care), Jewish hospitals, centers, 
camps, youth services, Jewish education, and local community 
relations. Federations were allocating less than 30% of their 
funds for national and overseas agencies in 1932. By 1995 over- 
seas agencies (mainly the uj) were receiving 38.7%; national 
agencies were receiving 1%; and local agencies and Federation 
administration were receiving 55%. The remaining 5% is due 
to shrinkage. This was exclusive of about $20 million provided 
by nonsectarian United Funds and Community Chests for 
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the support of local Jewish services. In response to pressures 
from local Federations that felt that there was not enough ac- 
countability to them regarding how funds were spent overseas, 
complaints of a redundancy of services and bureaucracies, and 
with the expectation of increased efficiency and actual dollar 
savings as well as increased fundraising capacity, the Council 
was merged with the United Jewish Appeal and United Israel 
Appeal in 1999 to form the United Jewish Communities. One 
proviso stemmed the tide of decreasing contribution to Israel 
and overseas needs by creating a floor beneath which the over- 
seas contributions of the Federated Communities would not 
fall for a specific period of time. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.P. Goldberg, in: AJYB, 57-70 (1956-69); 
H.L. Lurie, A Heritage Affirmed: The Jewish Federation Movement in 
America (1961). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Elazar, Community and 
Polity: The Organizational Dynamics of American Jewry (1976, 1995”); 
G.B. Bubis and S.E Windmueller, From Predictability to Chaos?: How 
American Jewish Leaders Reinvented Their National Communal Sys- 
tem (2005). 


[Samuel P. Goldberg / Michael Berenbaum (2™4 ed.)] 


COUNCIL OF JEWS FROM GERMANY, organization rep- 
resenting the German-speaking Jewish émigrés of the Nazi 
period from Central Europe. Originally known as the Coun- 
cil for the Protection of the Rights and Interests of Jews from 
Germany, the Council was established in 1945 by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Jews from Central Europe, the Association 
of Jewish Refugees in Great Britain, Irgun Olej Merkas Europa 
(formerly Hitachduth Olej Germania wAustria) in Tel Aviv, 
and also joined by some refugee organizations from Belgium 
and France, by Centra, and the Union of Jewish Communi- 
ties in Latin America in Montevideo. The Council cooperated 
with leading Jewish organizations dealing with restitution and 
compensation from Germany and Austria, and was a founding 
member of the Conference on Jewish Material Claims Against 
Germany. It has established and supports social welfare agen- 
cies and looks after the various interests of German-speak- 
ing victims of the Nazi era living outside Germany and Aus- 
tria, especially in the care of aging refugees, and maintains a 
link with the cultural past of German-speaking Jews through 
publications and conferences and the support of cultural 
institutions. The Council initiated the establishment of the 
United Restitution Organization (*uRO) in March 1947 and 
in 1954 founded the *Leo Baeck Institute, Rabbi Leo Baeck 
serving as the first president of the Council. The goals of the 
Council are to act as the organizational framework for Ger- 
man-speaking Jews worldwide, and to commemorate and 
preserve the achievements of their heritage for future gen- 
erations. 


[Shalom Adler-Rudel / Saul Kagan (2"4 ed.)] 


COUNCILS OF THE LANDS, the central institutions of 
Jewish self-government in Poland and Lithuania from the 
middle of the 16" century until 1764. The bodies in question 
were the Council of the Four Lands (Heb. ni878 278 TY) or 
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council of the lands (Heb. niz1NJ 7¥1), the controlling body for 
the Jewish provinces (“Lands”) of Poland, while the Council 
of the Land of Lithuania (Heb. x’? NPI TV! or APTI TV!) 
was the similar organization for the Lithuanian grand duchy, 
which was associated with the Polish crown. The two bodies 
were similar in structure and function. They were not con- 
stituted in either case as perpetual organizations, but were 
theoretically to the end ad hoc assemblies representing the 
permanent administrative entities, the local communities as- 
sociated in their respective provinces or “Lands.” The coun- 
cils represent the highest form of Jewish autonomy within a 
regional or national framework attained by European Jewry, 
both in terms of territorial extent or of duration (see *Auton- 
omy; *Poland). 

Before the councils were established, the Polish gov- 
ernment had made attempts to set up a centralized Jewish 
leadership. This official appointment was unpopular with the 
Jews. The beginnings of regional council leadership were seen 
in *Great Poland in about 1519. The Council of the Lands of 
the Polish Crown originated from the rabbinical court at the 
fairs held in *Lublin. It acquired the status of a central bet din 
because of its activity during the meetings of merchants and 
heads of the communities and because famous rabbis partici- 
pated in its deliberations. 

After 1533 documents refer to assemblies acting in the 
name of all the Jews of Lithuania. From the 1560s the tax ad- 
ministration of Lithuanian Jewry was centralized. In 1567 two 
delegates dealt with taxation matters “in the name of all Jew- 
ish communities in ... the duchy of Lithuania” Ordinances 
originating before 1569 issued from “the elected from all Lith- 
uania” acting on behalf “of all the communities of Lithuania 
whose authority is vested in us.” They enjoined the holding of 
assemblies every three years and the election of “nine heads 
of the Lands and three rabbis.” 

Even at the zenith of the activities of the councils, the 
autonomy of the individual community, which had its own 
dependent boroughs (sevivot), was undiminished. The older, 
firmly established communities were known in Poland as ke- 
hillot rashiyyot (“principal communities”), and in Lithuania as 
kehillot rashei bet din (“communities of heads of the courts”), 
the only constituents of this council. Later, growing communi- 
ties contended for the status of “principal community.” Among 
those which succeeded after strenuous effort were *Tykocin, 
in Poland, and *Vilna and *Slutsk in Lithuania. 

The provincial council of the galil (“circuit”) closely re- 
sembled the Polish regional Sejmik. The relationship of the 
provincial council to the Council of the Lands was paralleled 
by that of the Sejmik to the Sejm or national diet. The Coun- 
cil of the Lands of the Polish Crown comprised two distinct 
bodies: the assembly of the rashei ha-medinot, elders of the 
provinces, and the assembly of the dayyanei ha-arazot (“the 
judges of the Lands” or “bet din of the Four Lands”), com- 
posed of the rabbis representing the principal communities 
and provinces. The bet din was competent to adjudge disputes 
among the constituents of the council, or between the council 
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and its constituents. The two bodies frequently functioned in 
conjunction. These two sections of the council also cooper- 
ated frequently in Lithuania. 


Constituents 

The constituents of the council were, first, the principal com- 
munities, acting either as a recognized part of the delegation 
for “their province” or as an independent delegation, and, 
second, the provinces. The accepted designation of “Council 
of the Four Lands” generally denoted its principal constitu- 
ents: the provinces of Great Poland (principal community: 
*Poznan) and Little (*Lesser) Poland (principal community: 
*Cracow); “the Lvov Land”; and the province of Volhynia. 
Reference is occasionally made to Three Lands, Five Lands, 
or even more. In 1717 the council comprised 18 entities, nine 
communities which acted in their own name and nine prov- 
inces. “The Council of the Land of Lithuania” had in 1623 
three “communities of the heads of the courts”: *Brest-Litovsk, 
*Grodno, and *Pinsk, each heading a wide area. However, even 
in Lithuania representatives of smaller communities were oc- 
casionally present at sessions of the council, with the right to 
petition on tax matters and other questions. In the regular 
sessions of the Council of the Lands between 20 and 30 dele- 
gates participated, in plenary sessions between 50 and 70. For 
the Lithuanian council a standing composition of 15 delegates 
was established in 1700 comprising the two heads and av bet 
din of each principal community (five at this date). The offi- 
cials of the council included: (1) The “parnas of the House of 
Israel for the Four Lands,’ head of the council in both inter- 
nal and external matters, who presided at the assemblies. He 
was elected from among the “heads of the Lands,’ not from 
the rabbinical delegates. (2) Second in the hierarchy was the 
“neeman (“trustee”) of the House of Israel for the Four Lands,” 
i.e., the treasurer and chief secretary. The position was sala- 
ried and open to rabbinical candidates. (3) The shtadlan, who 
received a high salary and was obliged to be on hand at court 
or at the place of the assembly of the royal Sejm to represent 
Jewish interests before the government. (4) There was also a 
kotev (“clerk”) to the council, later joined by other clerks. (5) 
The function of the shamma’im, or assessors, was also impor- 
tant. The leadership of the Council of the Land of Lithuania 
was for a long time assumed by the av bet din of Brest-Litovsk. 
The other offices were generally similar to those of the Coun- 
cil of the Lands. 

Both councils maintained an official minute book, a 
*pinkas, which invested the record of resolutions and bud- 
gets with legal authority. Of the original pinkas of the Coun- 
cil of the Lands only a few remnants are extant (published 
by L Halpern, 1945). The first detailed ordinance recorded 
there dates from 1580. The pinkas of the Council of the Land 
of Lithuania from 1623 until its end in 1764 is extant (ed. S. 
Dubnow, 1925). 


The Congresses of the Councils 
The Council of the Four Lands met twice yearly at the fairs 
of Lublin and Yaroslav. During the 18 century the meetings 
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were less regular. The venue and time of meeting of the Lith- 
uanian council were determined as circumstances required. 
Between 1623 and 1764 the Lithuanian council held 37 meet- 
ings in different places; of these 15 were held in its first 30 
years of existence. 

The principal communities in the Council of the Lands 
elected their delegates under varying systems and at different 
intervals. The proportion of electors among the household- 
ers in the community varied with its size and the number of 
its dependent boroughs. The residents of the boroughs, com- 
prising about one-quarter, or even one-third of Polish Jewry, 
did not have the right of election. It has been estimated that 
in the latter period of the council’s existence approximately 
1,000 householders in only 35 communities participated in 
the elections, i.e., about 1% of the total 92,000 adult Jewish 
householders. In Lithuania the percentage of electors toward 
the end of the council’s existence for all its five principal com- 
munities was 11.3% of the total of adult householders; for Vilna 
7%; for Grodno 10%; and for Pinsk 20%. In relation to the to- 
tal Jewish population of Lithuania the percentage of electors 
was only 0.7%. 


Implementation of Decisions 

In 1697 responsibility for implementation of the council’s de- 
cisions rested with the “heads of the Lands, who, within their 
borders, will ensure that all ordinances shall be implemented.” 
In 1666-67 the heads of the Cracow community ceased to at- 
tend meetings of the council. The council was forced to resort 
to persuasion and threats in order to bring them back. The 
Lithuanian council in 1628 decided that “all the ordinances 
from the beginning of the pinkas until its end are entrusted 
to the care of the heads of the Lands of each community.’ The 
means of enforcement and persuasion was excommunication 
(*herem), which was decreed at the fairs, and by announce- 
ments in the synagogues (in Yiddish, with an admixture of 
Hebrew words). R. Joel *Sirkes sharply condemned imposi- 
tion of the herem by the council and recommended a general 
prohibition on all such decrees to be replaced by a code of 
sanctions, including fines, expulsion, and handing over the 
accused to the non-Jewish authorities. He even suggested the 
establishment of a central supervisory administration under 
the council. The heads of the communities ignored his rec- 
ommendations. 

In 1596 the Council of the Lands constituted itself as the 
supreme court for hearing appeals and sentencing serious of- 
fenders. The Lithuanian council defined its jurisdiction and 
authority in 1626. Each congress would henceforward intro- 
duce ordinances on its own initiative without being bound by 
the proceedings of earlier congresses. Unanimous agreement 
to the introduction of new ordinances was demanded because 
of the federal nature of the council. 

Relations between the Council of the Lands and the 
Council of the Land of Lithuania were occasionally strained. 
The Lithuanian council was dependent on the Council of 
the Lands for representation before the central government, 
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while the Council of the Lands expected Lithuania to share 
in its “burdens,” including gifts to magnates and the sover- 
eign, which the heads of the Lithuanian communities often 
thought excessive. The two bodies also disagreed over the ju- 
risdiction of the border communities and their boroughs, and 
over rights of commerce. 


Competence 

The competence of the council lay principally in relations 
with the Crown and central governmental institutions, in the 
representation of general Jewish interests, and in formulating 
legislation for the communities. 

The government of Poland-Lithuania was aware of the 
existence of the councils as independent administrative bod- 
ies and accorded them tacit recognition. Formally, the coun- 
cils were only bodies administering the collection of the Jew- 
ish tax from the generality of the Jewry of the kingdom. The 
councils conducted negotiations, often complicated, with the 
authorities on the amount of the taxation to be levied. A note- 
worthy achievement of the Polish council was that after 1717 
the amount of taxes paid by the Jews was not increased despite 
depreciation of the currency. This was one of the main causes 
of the abolition of the council by the government. 

The councils divided the total of taxes due into “sympla,” 
units of payment of equal amount. It then directed a certain 
community or province to pay annually a certain number of 
“sympla.’ The council based assessment and collection on tax 
lists and estimates. In principle, taxes were allocated according 
to the means of the individual. The difficulties of raising the 
taxes forced the councils to try different methods. The social 
tension entailed by tax collection increased as the debts in- 
curred by the councils and individual communities accumu- 
lated. Especially large amounts were expended on maintaining 
the Jewish representation before the government, defraying 
the cost of bribes, and physical protection necessitating swift 
and unobtrusive action. Such demands gradually swallowed 
the greater part of the budget at the councils’ disposal. They 
were forced to raise loans at high interest rates to meet their 
obligations. 

At the same time the communities themselves devel- 
oped a new system of taxation, the *korobka, or basket tax. 
This was first a commodity tax, mainly levied on shehitah 
and afterward extended to business transactions. In 1700 the 
Lithuanian council was forced to take over the basket tax. In 
the 18 century growing insolvency compelled the council 
to increase its demands while, on the other hand, the com- 
munities showed increasing independence. In 1721 it became 
known that a number of communities and provinces in Lith- 
uania had united “to reject the assessment of the poll tax” 
which the previous council had imposed. The council issued 
a herem against them. In fact, the dissidents had gone so far 
as to complain to the Lithuanian fiscal tribunal about the “op- 
pressive practices” employed by the council in levying taxes. 
The principal communities tended to shift the burden from 
themselves onto the shoulders of the smaller communities and 
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new settlements. The revolt of the latter against the council’s 
“acts of oppression” and the aspersion on the fairness of its ap- 
portionment expressed the accumulated bitterness of opposi- 
tion to the councils. The individual community became more 
determined to retain the revenues under its jurisdiction. The 
administration of tax collection may be seen as the criterion 
of the councils’ ability to fulfill their functions. 

The councils considered themselves empowered to di- 
rect the manifold social, ethical, and legal aspects of Jewish 
life, and to frame ordinances regulating the affairs of the com- 
munities and the conduct of its leaders. They regarded them- 
selves as the guardians of Jewish autonomy. The councils sel- 
dom attempted to meddle in affairs between the community 
and its members; they tended to uphold the authority of the 
leaders of the communities and the federal character of the 
council organization. In Lithuania the principal communi- 
ties sometimes intervened between the individual member 
and his community. A plaintiff first had to lodge a deposit. 
The councils arbitrated in disputes between communities or 
Lands. The majority of such cases were laid before the dayya- 
nim of the “Land.” 


Structure of Leadership 

The oligarchic character of the community leadership was 
reflected in the councils, especially in that of Lithuania. In 
1628 the Lithuanian council instructed its three constituents 
to ensure that “no communal administrative board shall ... 
divulge the deliberations and confidences of the board; and 
shall refrain from involving individual members of the com- 
munity with matters concerning the board; and shall impose 
severe punishment in such cases.” Heads of the communities 
were warned against attempting to rally their own factions in 
opposition to their colleagues. 

The council supported the leaders of the community in 
countering attempts at rebellion or the organization of inter- 
nal opposition against the community boards. In 1623 they 
reaffirmed the former herem prohibiting such actions. Severe 
measures were to be taken against those suspected of these 
attempts. Any independent organization was prohibited: a 
plaintiff was instructed to appear before the community board 
“alone, or with one other, but not more.” 

The councils were vehement in their censures of the 
“common people,’ the “rabble in the streets and markets” 
who “make light of the acts of the town optimates.” It was “the 
duty of the leaders of every community to deter these offend- 
ers with the severest sentences, reaching even to the gates of 
death.” This was in reaction to the continual opposition which 
arose because the great majority of householders in the large 
towns, and all Jewish residents of the boroughs, were deprived 
of any influence or share in the leadership. The council repeat- 
edly issued ordinances to enforce more severe sentences for 
“sedition” and “scorn.” Concomitantly, the problem reflected 
the revolt of the ascendant against the old-established com- 
munities, and in the course of time it reflected the attitude of 
communities where lower social classes had attained leader- 
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ship. In 1650 the ordinance against intrigues was extended to 
“communities, settlements, and boroughs” intriguing against 
the principal Lithuanian communities, members of the coun- 
cil. In 1687 “sedition” among the communities was also de- 
nounced. Opposition to the councils intensified and became 
more broadly based toward the end of their existence. Arti- 
sans apparently formed a major opposition group as in 1761 
the council of Lithuania felt constrained to forbid expressly 
their participation in the main activities and institutions of 
the more important communities. 


Economic Guidance 

The councils undertook to provide guidance in the economic 
sphere, in particular on occupational problems originating in 
the 16 and 17 centuries from the leasing and management 
of farm estates and related branches. Consequently their leg- 
islative activity extended to both the socioeconomic aspects 
and the related socioreligious problems. In regard to the first, 
the council instituted the hezkat orenda (NTI7i8 Nin), its 
sanction of preemptive leaseholding (see *hazakah); the Jew- 
ish lessee of a farm property or related enterprise from a Pol- 
ish noble for a term of three years was henceforward upheld 
in possession against Jewish competitors for the lease, which 
might even devolve on his heirs. Similarly, it became possible 
to acquire preemption on houses rented from non-Jews and 
to establish a right after three years’ undisturbed possession 
of market shops. As long as economic and social factors en- 
couraged Jewish development, and the councils retained their 
influence, such regulations generally worked efficiently and 
prevented Jews from undercutting one another in dealings 
with the Polish nobility. 

The councils also tried to ensure that Jewish religious 
precepts were strictly observed on rented properties — that 
Jews observed the Sabbath, refrained from employing Chris- 
tian serfs on the Sabbath, from raising pigs, or gelding animals. 
The councils forbade isolated families to settle in the villages. 
In 1607, in an endeavor to reconcile economic realities with 
Jewish religious precepts, the council designated the rabbinical 
authorities to evolve a detailed code of ordinances regulating 
the permissibility of charging interest (see *Moneylending). 

On one socioeconomic question the two councils ad- 
opted divergent approaches. The Council of the Lands pro- 
hibited Jewish contracting of customs duties, salt mining, and 
the like, since the Polish nobility themselves coveted such 
revenues and in pressing their own claims Jewish merchants 
could harm the whole community. This prohibition, how- 
ever, was never obeyed to the letter, even within the limits of 
the Lands Council's jurisdiction, while the province of Great 
Poland evidently felt otherwise. The Lithuanian council sev- 
eral times expressed its opinion that the Jewish community 
would benefit if the customs revenues were in Jewish hands; 
the council promised its support to a group of Jewish contrac- 
tors and accepted money from them. Nevertheless, the Lithu- 
anian council agreed that it could be dangerous to contract 
for the mint and related operations. 
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Both councils applied strict safeguards to Jewish credit 
operations to inspire faith in Jewish business integrity. Spe- 
cial forms of credit instruments (mamranot) were authorized 
for the use of Jewish merchants. Numerous regulations dealt 
with the problems of absconding bankrupts, minors, or ir- 
responsible persons who frivolously embarked on trade or 
contracted debts. 

The Lithuanian council issued numerous *takkanot 
against newcomers to protect the rights of community resi- 
dence and membership (hezkat *yishuv), domicile in the towns 
(hezkat ironut), and business operations (see *hazakah) within 
the communities. A similar trend is also discernible in ordi- 
nances introduced by the Council of the Lands. The founda- 
tions of Jewish solidarity became seriously undermined in the 
wake of the *Chmielnicki massacres (1648), when fugitives 
were deprived of rights in their places of asylum. 

The councils maintained an effectual system of represen- 
tation before the government and “self-defense to prevent the 
withholding of Jewish rights or to seek their renewal. They 
also tried to ensure that the murderer or assailant of a Jew 
should be brought to trial; similarly, they defrayed the cost 
for defense against anti-Jewish libels. On the other hand, the 
Lithuanian council warned, “Whosoever out of the violence 
of his heart shall go to provoke or assault a non-Jew ... shall 
not be helped by a single penny, even if as a result he should 
be executed.” The councils actively rebutted *blood libels and 
charges of desecration of the *host. Toward the end of their 
existence, they sent a representative to Rome to obtain pa- 
pal declarations against the blood libel and undertook their 
publication. 


Torah Study 

Study had a prominent place in the councils’ concerns. They 
attended to the supply of teachers and the fundamentals of 
Torah education. Similarly, by giving their approval to the 
publication of books, the rabbis participating in the council 
could exercise control over publications intended for the Jew- 
ish public. Great care was devoted to the *yeshivot. In 1652 the 
Lithuanian council ruled that “every congregation having a 
rabbi shall maintain a yeshivah for adults and youths accord- 
ing to their capacity, as formerly laid down: all existent agree- 
ments with the rabbi to diminish the numbers of the yeshivah 
shall be null and void.” This instruction was endorsed in later 
assemblies. Scholars were exempted from paying tax. Yet the 
attitude toward scholars fluctuated, pointing to a certain ten- 
sion; there were also changes in the definition of “scholar. 


Social Problems 

Social problems dealt with by the councils included assisting 
poor girls to marry and regulating matchmaking. Communi- 
ties were directed to care for the fugitives driven from the west 
in the Thirty Years’ War, and from the east of Poland-Lithuania 
after the Chmielnicki massacres. A nascent class-conscious- 
ness broke through sometimes in the ordinances relating to 
charitable matters: the poor bride was to be provided for — af- 
ter doing service in a Jewish home. Jews were instructed to 
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preserve modesty in dress and feasting so as to prevent dan- 
gerous excess of show. The councils arranged for the collec- 
tion and dispatch of “money for Erez Israel,” and notables who 
went there were given assistance. 

The authority of the councils was also recognized to some 
extent in Jewish communities outside Poland and Lithuania. 
The councils were consulted in the *Eybeschuetz-*Emden 
controversy, while the old established community of Frankfurt 
sought the advice of the Council of the Four Lands. 

The councils’ assemblies were brought to an end by a 
resolution of the Polish Sejm in 1764, which established a dif- 
ferent system for collecting the Jewish poll tax. The resolu- 
tion concluded: “Whereas the comprehensive Jewish poll tax, 
established by statute in 1717, is abrogated ... henceforward 
there shall be no assemblies, apportionments or other kinds 
of injunctions, levies or compulsions relating to the Jews as 
customary hitherto ... from Jan. 2, 1765 ... we abolish them 
in perpetuity.” The councils did not convene again. A com- 
mittee authorized by the Sejm met in Warsaw for two years to 
wind up the commitments of the Council of the Four Lands. 
A similar committee was appointed for the Lithuanian coun- 
cil. The provincial councils continued to convene ad hoc, but 
no longer functioned regularly. 

The Jews of Poland and Lithuania saw the councils as an 
expression and symbol of social majesty and political power. 
After the Chmielnicki massacres Nathan Nata *Hannover 
depicted them as “the pillar of justice in the Land of Poland, 
as in the days before the destruction of the Temple in Jeru- 
salem”; “the parnasim of the Four Lands were like the Sanhe- 
drin of the Chamber of Hewn Stone (see *Temple) and they 
had authority to dispense justice to all Israel in the kingdom 
of Poland, to safeguard the law, to frame ordinances, and to 
inflict punishment as they saw fit” Idealization though it was, 
this still reflected the Jewish attitude. When the councils were 
terminated in 1764, a burning shame was felt that their “cap- 
tains, the heads of the Lands, have been dispossessed of their 
mite of greatness, and even this small honor has been taken 
from Israel.” In later generations the councils served as a par- 
adigmatic ideal, and were invested with exemplary qualities, 
especially by the advocates of Jewish *Autonomism, Simon 
*Dubnow and his followers, at the end of the 19‘ and in the 
20‘ centuries. Exponents of this ideology represented the 
councils as the pilot institution for national organizations of 
central Jewish autonomy in the Diaspora. 
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[Haim Hillel Ben-Sasson] 


COURANT, RICHARD (1888-1972), German mathemati- 
cian. Born in Silesia, Courant studied at the universities of 
Breslau, Zurich, and Goettingen. He remained at Goettingen 
as an instructor in mathematics until the outbreak of World 
War 1, when he served in the German army. He taught at 
Muenster from 1919 to 1920 and then returned to Goettingen 
as professor of mathematics and director of the mathematics 
institute. Driven from his chair by the Nazi regime in 1933, 
Courant taught for a year at Cambridge, England. In 1936 he 
settled in the United States, becoming professor and head of 
the department of mathematics at New York University, where 
he remained until his retirement in 1958. In collaboration with 
David Hilbert, he developed methods of applying the theo- 
ries of quantum mechanics to the problems of physics, which 
are credited with later paving the way for the practical use of 
electronic computers. 

During World War 11 Courant organized a team of scien- 
tific scholars who worked on military projects. After the war 
he established an institute for mathematics and mechanics 
at New York University, which developed into one of the larg- 
est establishments of its kind in the Western world. In 1958 
it was renamed the Courant Institute of Mathematical Sci- 
ences, and New York University established a Richard Cou- 
rant Lectureship in his honor. On the occasion of its inau- 
guration, Niels Bohr observed that “every physicist is in his 
debt for the vast insight he has given us into mathematical 
methods for comprehending nature and the physical world” 
On the occasion of his 60 birthday, a volume of Studies and 
Essays was tendered to him. Courant wrote many scholarly 
books and papers. 


[Sefton D. Temkin] 


COURLAND (Ger. Kurland), region of West and South 
Latvia, between the Baltic Sea and Western Dvina River. 
Throughout the centuries control of this region frequently 
changed hands and the attitude toward Jewish settlement 
there varied accordingly. During the 12" century, the local 
tribes were subdued by the Livonian Knights whose stat- 
utes prohibited the presence of Jews within their territories. 
Jewish tombstones of the 14'* century confirm that there 
were exceptions in the case of individual Jews. The Order 
could not withstand its external enemies and was liquated 
in 1561. Under the suzerainty of Poland, Courland became 
a duchy. The act of surrender of the Order to Poland stipu- 
lated that “it is forbidden for the Jews of Livonia to engage in 
commerce or to lease the collection of taxes”; yet it was im- 
possible to close to them the southern border between Cour- 
land and Poland-Lithuania where Jews had settled from the 
13" century. 
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Duchy of Courland 

Internal political partition resulted in a varied attitude toward 
Jewish settlement within the duchy. The region of Piltene, 
owned by the head of the Church of Courland, was regarded 
as the bishop’s private property. The promise of gain induced 
him to authorize wealthy Jews to settle there. Because of its 
geographical position, Jewish merchants also arrived in the re- 
gion by sea, from Prussia. In 1559 the bishop sold the region to 
the king of Denmark, who transferred it to his brother, Duke 
Magnus von Holstein. Piltene thus became a kind of enclave 
within the duchy of Courland - a situation which resulted in 
disputes, including military clashes with Poland. In 1585 the 
region was sold to Poland and two provinces were formed 
from the area: the province of Piltene with a Jewish popula- 
tion under the jurisdiction of Poland, and the other parts of 
Courland, where the prohibition of 1561 remained in force. 
The Jews in the province of Piltene were permitted to found 
organized communities and engaged in commerce and crafts. 
Following an alliance between the duke of Courland and the 
province, the status of the Jews deteriorated, and in 1717 an 
annual tax of two talers per person was imposed; it was dou- 
bled in 1719. Between 1727 and 1738, expulsion decrees were 
issued, but they were only partially applied. In 1750 the Polish 
Sejm decided to authorize Jewish residence in the province in 
exchange for a payment of 1,000 albertustalers. Its collection 
was entrusted to Jewish tax farmers. In 1783 the tax was fixed 
at 400 talers and the Sejm published an order on the “mainte- 
nance of the civic and economic rights of the Jews” since they 
paid the taxes levied on them. In 1795 when the province, to- 
gether with Courland, became part of Russia, the Jews were 
authorized to register themselves in the merchant guilds and 
participate in the municipal elections, although without elec- 
tive rights. In 1817 they were granted the same rights as the 
other Jews in Courland. 

In the parts of Courland outside the province of Piltene, 
the number of Jews increased during the 17" century. They 
were regarded as “foreigners” and subjected to open hostility, 
especially on the part of the merchants and craftsmen, who 
considered them rivals. The attitude of the nobility was more 
tolerant: Jews acted as intermediaries in the sale of the agricul- 
tural produce of the estates of the landowners, and imported 
goods which were not locally manufactured; the sums col- 
lected from them to authorize their residence, or from fines, 
enriched the treasuries of the nobility. In times of emergency, 
even the duke did not refrain from leasing the collection of 
customs and interest to the Jews — an act which aroused the 
opposition of the Landtag, the legislative council of the duchy, 
on which sat delegates of the Church, the nobility, and the 
towns. In 1713 an expulsion order was issued and Jews who 
remained despite the order were compelled to pay one taler 
a day both for themselves and for those who did not pay. In 
1719 Jewish residence was authorized in exchange for an an- 
nual payment of 400 talers. The payments were not made as 
agreed, and by 1727 the arrears amounted to 2,000 talers. The 
collection of these arrears was often a subject of discussion at 
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meetings of the Landtags. Jewish assessors were appointed to 
collect the tax. In 1730 the residence of Jewish craftsmen and 
persons engaged in commerce was authorized. This did not 
prevent the publication of expulsion orders in subsequent 
years. The situation especially deteriorated in 1760, when the 
expulsion was brutally carried out. During the last years of the 
duchy’s existence, the question of granting rights to the Jews 
was a subject of controversial polemics. 


Within Czarist Russia (1795-1917) 

In 1795, after the third partition of Poland, Courland passed to 
Russia. The number of Jewish males in Courland numbered 
4,581 in 1797. When the Senate in St. Petersburg requested in- 
formation on the number of Jews, their occupations, and the 
existing laws with respect to them from the governor of the 
province, the governor, influenced by the German inhabitants, 
sent a negative report. The “foreigners” had been living in the 
region illegally for several centuries; their economic situa- 
tion was degenerate, and it was doubtful whether they could 
be transformed into useful citizens. The Senate was not con- 
vinced by his conclusions and issued instructions that regula- 
tions similar to those applicable in other parts of the country 
be prepared. In 1799 a law was ratified according to which the 
Jews of Courland became citizens with the right to reside in 
the province, to establish communities, and to engage in com- 
merce and crafts. Courland was not included within the *Pale 
of Settlement in 1804, and the law of 1799 was therefore inter- 
preted as applying only to those Jews who had lived in Cour- 
land at the time of its publication and to their descendants. By 
1850 the number of Jews had increased to 22,734. Their mate- 
rial situation was unfavorable, and 2,530 persons immigrated 
to the agricultural colonies of southern Russia in 1840. 

With the Russian economic recovery in the second half 
of the 19 century, the condition of the Jews in Courland 
improved. Their share in the import and export trade, and 
in commerce and industry, increased, and many Jews from 
neighboring areas settled there illegally; under the instruc- 
tions issued in 1893, they were authorized to remain. The Jew- 
ish population of Courland numbered 51,072 (7.6% of the total 
population) in 1897, and approximately 68,000 on the eve of 
World War 1. Several communities, notably those of Libava 
(*Liepaja), Mitava (*Jelgava), and Vindava (*Ventspils), were 
prosperous. Links with nearby Lithuania had some influence 
on Jewish life in Courland. A number of noted rabbis officiated 
in communities there; prominent rabbis of *Bauska included 
Mordecai *Eliasberg and Abraham Isaac *Kook. 

In conformity with agreements with the other minori- 
ties, Courland sent a Jewish deputy to all the *Dumas which 
sat during the czarist period. The defeats suffered by the Rus- 
sian Army during World War 1 aroused unfounded suspicions 
that the Jews were involved in treason. This resulted in the ex- 
pulsion of the Jews from western Courland in May 1915. The 
number of those expelled to the provinces of the Russian in- 
terior reached 40,000. In 1918 Latvia, which included Cour- 
land, was proclaimed an independent republic. Some of the 
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refugees and expellees returned, and in 1925 - when the high- 
est Jewish population is recorded in Latvia - the number of 
Jews in Courland amounted to 22,548, still a decrease of 65% 
compared with the pre-war figure. For the history of the Jews 
in Courland from 1918, see *Latvia. 

The prolonged duration of Jewish settlement in the same 
provincial locality, strict observance of Jewish tradition with- 
out profound comprehension of its relevance, and German 
Romantic cultural influences combined to create a specific 
type of “Courland Jew” who spoke a “Courland Yiddish” ver- 
nacular with more German elements. 
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[Mendel Bobe] 


COURNOS, JOHN (1881-1966), U.S. novelist. Born in Kiev, 
Cournos was raised in Philidelphia, where he experienced 
economic hardship. His earliest work of fiction was a tril- 
ogy based on his own life: The Mask (1919), The Wall (1921), 
and Babel (1922). His difficult years were described in his Au- 
tobiography (1922). Cournos converted to Christianity and 
in Open Letter to Jews and Christians (1938; Brittish edition, 
Hear Oh Israel, 1938) he appealed to other Jews to follow his 
example. 


COURT JEWS (Court contractors and suppliers). Medi- 
eval princes used the commercial and financial services of 
individual Jews. However, as an institution, the Court Jew is 
a feature of the absolutist state, especially in Central Europe, 
from the end of the 16" century onward. Trying as far as pos- 
sible to extend his power over the whole of his territory, the 
ruler set up a centralized administration as part of his court, 
which at the same time became the power center, presenting a 
lavish display of luxury. Economically, a Jew could be of great 
service to such a ruler. In Poland many landed estates were ad- 
ministered by Jews (see *Arenda) and a large part of the trade 
in agricultural products was in their hands (see *Agriculture). 
This, combined with the emergence of early Jewish capitalist 
commercial activity by Sephardim in the *Netherlands, with 
their connections with Levantine trade through Jews in the 
Ottoman Empire, made the Jew in Central Europe particu- 
larly suited to be an agent for provisioning armies with grain, 
timber, and cattle, as well as a supplier of diamonds and other 
goods for conspicuous consumption. As tax-collecting and 
enlargement of the scope of taxation often lagged consider- 
ably behind the growing expenditure of court, army, and bu- 
reaucracy, this type of regime developed an almost chronic 
financial deficit. Here the Jews with their organizational skill 
and their far-reaching connections could help, through the 
frequent supply of commercial credit or ready cash, as also 
through the supply of foodstuffs, cloth, and weapons for the 
army, the most important instrument of the prince’s power. 
The institution of the Court Jew did not emerge suddenly but 
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developed gradually during the 16" and 17 centuries. Early 
Court Jews like Michel *Jud and the mintmaster *Lippold 
were exceptions. Another phase is represented by Jews who 
were entrepreneurs of the mints during the “Kipperzeit” (a 
period of economic instability at the beginning of the Thirty 
Years’ War, 1618-48, characterized by galloping inflation). The 
best known of this period, Jacob *Bassevi von Treuenberg of 
Prague (1570-1634), was the outstanding minting entrepre- 
neur. Several Jews in the Hamburg region maintained close 
contacts with the courts of the neighborhood, such as Samuel 
Herscheider with the court of the archbishop of Bremen, Na- 
than Spanier with the count of Bueckeburg, and Alvaro Dinis 
with King Christian 1v of Denmark. In the Thirty Years’ War 
Jews were employed as army provisioners and spies by both 
the Swedish and imperial forces. It was only during the sec- 
ond half of the 17 century, with the further evolution of the 
mercantilist policy and baroque culture of the absolute state, 
that the Court Jew became a kind of requisite of the princes’ 
court, a member of the group of officials through whom the 
state or territory was governed. Court Jews were then found in 
most of the principalities of the Holy Roman Empire, and in 
some of the adjoining states, such as Poland and Denmark. In 
some places they lived near the court, and in others the court 
made use of their services in one of the great commercial cen- 
ters like Frankfurt or Hamburg. They were given a great vari- 
ety of titles: Hofjude, Hoffaktor, Hofprovediteur, Hoflieferant, 
Hofagent, Kabinettfactor, Proviantlieferant, Kommerzienrat, 
Kommerziendirektor, and the higher appellations of Oberhof- 
faktor, Obermilizfaktor, or Generalprovediteur; many had titles 
from several princes. Their rights were similarly various; the 
chief privileges included a limited official standing, sometimes 
combined with a salary, direct access to the prince, exemption 
from the jurisdiction of the rabbinical courts (and submission 
to the jurisdiction of the royal court - Hofgericht), and free- 
dom to travel and settle anywhere in the empire. Their highly 
varied activities included finance, commerce, and diplomacy, 
but they were responsible especially for providing the prince 
and his court with merchandise and money, supplying metal 
for the mint, provisioning the army, undertaking commercial 
and diplomatic missions, and investigating proposals for the 
promotion of trade and industry, e.g., tobacco. 

Industrious and often restless, the Court Jews showed a 
strong drive toward success, both in business and social sta- 
tus, with the allied urge “to assimilate as completely as pos- 
sible to his environment in speech, dress, and manners” (S. 
Stern, Court Jew (1950), 11). A decidedly dynastic attitude led 
them to prefer marriages with the families of other Court Jews 
and to attempt to secure their positions for their descendants, 
both contributing factors to the tendency of their families to 
form a particular group within Jewry. The personal relation- 
ship between the prince and the Court Jew was based not only 
on common interests but also on the isolation in which both 
lived: the prince in his omnipotence and inaccessibility and 
the Court Jew because of his descent and religion. Thanks to 
his privileged position, the Court Jew was often able to act as 
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*shtadlan for the Jewish groups; frequently, he was the head 
of the community and could procure the right to establish 
new settlements and prepare the way for emancipation. On 
the other hand, his often adventurous and risky career, nec- 
essarily involved with the court intrigues, could end abruptly 
on the death of the prince, with the gravest consequences for 
the Court Jew’s property, and even life. 

Protestant and Catholic princes alike opened their courts 
to Jews. Among the earliest were Frederick William, elector of 
Brandenburg from 1540, and Christoph Bernhard von Galen, 
who was elected prince-bishop of Muenster in 1650. The latter, 
partly influenced by tolerant motives, was at the same time ea- 
ger to include the Jews in his mercantilist-expansionist policy: 
in the 1650s he employed the services of the *Gomperz family 
on the lower Rhine; Nini Levi was made Judenbefehlshaber in 
1651, and later Abraham Isaac became Court Jew. In the bish- 
opric of Minden Behrend *Levi gained access to the court. 
From 1655 Israel Aaron was an army factor in Prussia; he was 
permitted to live in Berlin in 1663 and two years later became 
a salaried servant of the court. His widow Esther Schulhoff 
married Jost *Liebmann, who then succeeded to Israel Aaron’s 
position and supplied the court with jewels. At the same time 
Simon Model, whose brother-in-law Bonaventura Sachs was 
influential at the court of Saxony, was Court Jew to the mar- 
grave of Ansbach, and Leffmann *Behrends served the court 
of Hanover; the latter’s contribution was instrumental in the 
elevation of Hanover to an electorate, and he also made sub- 
stantial loans to the Hapsburgs and other dynasties. Other 
Court Jews were his cousin Behrend *Lehmann at Halber- 
stadt, who also gave financial assistane to Elector Frederick 
Augustus 11 of Saxony, and Aaron Beer at Frankfurt. Behrend 
Lehmann and his cousin both helped Frederick Augustus of 
Saxony to gain the throne of Poland, where he also employed 
Jewish factors. Samuel *Oppenheimer and Samson *Wert- 
heimer made their careers at the imperial court in Vienna, 
where later they were followed by members of the *Arnstein, 
*Eskeles, and Pereira families. Emperor Charles v1 favored 
employing Jews in his court; Prince Eugene of Savoy, com- 
mander of the Austrian army, depended heavily on Jewish 
army purveyors. During these decisive years, when Austria 
rose to the status of a great power through her wars with the 
Turks, Jewish loans probably accounted for one-third of the 
annual revenue. The Karlskirche in Vienna was financed by 
Jewish loans, as was Schoenbrunn Palace built by Maria The- 
resa. Five generations of the Gomperz family served at the 
Hohenzollern courts; later, members of the *Ephraim, Isaak, 
and Itzig families were mint masters. Also influential were 
Marx Assur, who received the title of Hoffaktor in Saxony 
and Sweden, and Behrend Lehmann’ brother-in-law Jonas 
Meyer, who took up residence in Dresden, where Lehmann’s 
son Lehmann Behrend also lived. The Saxon court probably 
used the services of the largest number of Jews; around 1707 
it had connections with about 20 Jewish jewelers. At the court 
of Brunswick the David family, especially Alexander David, 
became firmly established. 
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As in the south, the greater number of Court Jews came 
from Frankfurt, so in the north, Hamburg (with Altona and 
Wandsbek) became a similar center. Various members of both 
the Sephardi and Ashkenazi communities were in the service 
of the Danish court, beginning with Alvaro Dinis (Samuel 
Jachia) at Glueckstadt; later, members of the de Lima and de 
Casseres families served as factors and financial or diplomatic 
agents. Gabriel Gomez (Samuel de Casseres) was made Gener- 
alfaktor und Hofprovisor by Christian rv, retaining his position 
on the succession of Frederick 111 and later being appointed 
Finanzkommissarius as well. Diego Teixeira de Sampaio (Abra- 
ham Senior) and his son Manuel (Isaac Hayyim) served Queen 
Christiana of Sweden as financial agents and resident minis- 
ters. In the service of the crown of Portugal abroad, notwith- 
standing their religious status, similar positions were held by 
Duarte Nufies da Costa (Jacob *Curiel), his son Manuel, and 
his brother Jeronimo (the latter of Amsterdam), while Man- 
uel Bocarro (Jacob *Rosales) was in the service of Spain, and 
Daniel and Joshua *Abensur in that of Poland. However, they 
were employed in diplomatic or consular, rather than finan- 
cial, functions. From 1683 Jacob Mussafia, a mint master, was 
Court Jew of Duke Christian Albert of Schleswig-Holstein- 
Gottorp and later of Duke Frederick 1v and his prime minis- 
ter Wedderkop; he was followed by his son Joseph, who was 
involved in a famous law suit following the fall of Wedderkop. 
Other outstanding families of Court Jews in Hamburg were 
the Fuersts and the Goldschmidts: Samuel Fuerst served Ber- 
nhard and Johann Asolf, dukes of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonder- 
burg; Jeremiah Fuerst became Court Jew of Duke Christian 
Louis of Mecklenburg in 1679 and of Sachsen-Lauenburg; 
Israel Fuerst served the court of Holstein-Gottorp. Bendix 
Goldschmidt and the Hindrichsen family were financial as- 
sociates of the Fuersts; remaining in Hamburg, Goldschmidt 
became an agent of Goertz and later served the Danish court 
as a Kammeragent, while the Hinrichsen family took up resi- 
dence in Mecklenburg-Schwerin. Ruben Hinrichsen became 
the salaried Hofagent of Duke Leopold 11; Moses Josephs 
(Moses Wessely) of Glueckstadt was in the service of Peter I 
of Russia, and at the same time had dealings with the Dan- 
ish court. All the petty German courts had their Court Jews: 
there was Moses Benjamin Wulff, Saul Samuel, and Moses 
Heyman at Weissenfels; Berend Wulff and Assur Marx at Sach- 
sen-Merseburg and Sachsen-Zeitz; Samson von Baiersdorf at 
Bayreuth; the Van Geldern family at Duesseldorf; Simon Ba- 
ruch at Kurkoeln; and the Heine family at Bueckeburg. Noah 
Samuel Isaac of Sulzbach, who helped finance the marriage of 
the Wittelsbach prince-elector Charles Albert to Princess Ma- 
ria Amalia of Austria in 1722, was at the same time a banker of 
the elector of Cologne and of the Teutonic Order. 

Joseph Suess *Oppenheimer, court factor of Duke 
Charles Alexander of Wuerttemberg, had dealings with many 
other rulers, including the elector of Cologne, the landgraf of 
Hesse, and the elector of the Palatinate, but it was in Wuert- 
temberg where his financial influence reached its peak. At 
the same time, he saw possibilities of political action which 
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would transform the duchy into a modern absolutist state 
based on mercantilist principles. He failed, however, and was 
executed in 1738. By then the zenith of the Court Jew had al- 
ready passed. Although Jews served the German courts as 
mint entrepreneurs well into the first half of the 19"* century, 
in general, the French Revolution and the Napoleonic Wars, 
which gave rise to wide-ranging changes in patterns of finance, 
commerce, and international trade, put an end to the epoch 
of the Court Jews. 

In all their varied activities, the Court Jews played a re- 
markable part in the development of international credit fa- 
cilities especially in the Central European states and to some 
degree in northern Europe also, from the mid-17" to late-18 
centuries. Generally, they were agents who arranged transfers 
of credit rather than possessors of vast capital in their own 
right; through their far-reaching commercial relationships 
and their organizing skill, they were able to provide funds 
more swiftly than most Christian bankers. Because of their 
specialization in the money business, they were able to fur- 
nish the silver for the mints more easily and could better act 
as army purveyors, once more because of their ability to or- 
ganize and their network of family relationships. With their 
entrepreneurial spirit, they contributed in part to the process 
of industrialization within the frame of mercantilist policies. 
There is no doubt that they were instrumental in the growth 
of the modern absolute state, and at the end of the era there 
emerged a group of several important Jewish private bankers 
(see *Banking and *Bankers) who exemplify the transition 
to modern methods of economy and government, primarily 
the Rothschilds, the Goldschmidts, the Oppenheimers, and 
the Seligmanns. However, it should not be forgotten that the 
courts had their Christian bankers, entrepreneurs, and army 
agents, too, who also played a part in this development. 
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[Hermann Kellenbenz] 


COUTINHO (also Cotinio, Cothino, Cotinsio, Cutinho, 
etc.), Portuguese *Marrano family, branches of which settled in 
Amsterdam, Hamburg, Brazil, and Jamaica in the 17” and 18' 
centuries. Notable among the Amsterdam branch were MOSES 
BEN ABRAHAM MENDES COUTINHO who in 1696 bought the 
printing house of David de *CastroTartas, which he owned 
until 1711. Among the works he printed was an edition of the 
Torah with the Targum Onkelos and Rashi’s commentary, in 
5,000 copies; SEBASTIAN COUTINHO (17'' century) was one 
of the largest importers of sugar from Portugal and England 
in the 17 century; FRANCISCO DE SOUSA COUTINHO was 
representative of the king of Portugal in Holland and took part 
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in an embassy sent by the king to the Scandinavian countries 
in 1641. The Amsterdam Jewish journal Neiuwsblad voor Is- 
raéliten was published by the firm S.M. Coutinho Jr. between 
1884 and 1894. 

GONSALVO LOPES COUTINHO (17' century) was among 
the first Portuguese Jewish settlers in *Glueckstadt near Ham- 
burg, where he established a sugar refinery, an oil mill, and a 
soap factory. The brothers Abendana of Hamburg were sons of 
Manoel Pereira Coutinho of Lisbon, five of whose daughters 
were nuns in a convent in that city. The family HENRIQUEZ 
CUTINHO was among 12 Jewish families who settled in Cu- 
racao 16 years after the Dutch conquest in 1634. LOURENGA 
COUTINHO, the mother of the poet Antonio José da *Silva, 
was arrested by the Inquisition in Rio de Janeiro in 1713 as a 
Judaizer and taken to Lisbon. She was again arrested in 1737, 
and subsequently died in prison. 
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COVENANT, a general obligation concerning two parties. It 
was confirmed either by an oath (Gen. 21:22 ff.; 26:26 ff.; Deut. 
29:9 ff.; Josh. 9:15-20; 11 Kings 11:4; Ezek. 16:8; 17:33 ff.), by a 
solemn meal (Gen. 26:30; 31:54; Ex. 24:11; 11 Sam. 2:20), by 
sacrifices (Ex. 24:4ff.; Ps. 50:5), or by some other dramatic act 
such as dividing of an animal and the passing of the parties 
between the portions (Gen. 15:9 ff; Jer. 34:18 ff.). The etymol- 
ogy of the Hebrew word berit is uncertain. Most probably it 
was used in the sense of binding (cf. Akkadian biritu, “fetter”), 
since the terms for covenant in Akkadian (riksu) and in Hit- 
tite (ishiul) also signify binding. Hebrew has two additional 
terms for covenant, ‘edut (cf. the parallel terms Iuhot ha-‘edut 
and luhot ha-berit) and ‘alah. These also have their counter- 
parts in the cognate languages: dy/’] in old Aramaic (Sefire) 
and adé in Akkadian on the one hand, and /’t in Phoenician, 
mamitu in Akkadian, and lingai in Hittite on the other. “Alah 
and the corresponding terms in Akkadian and Hittite con- 
note an oath which actually underlies the covenantal deed. 
The terms berit and ‘alah often occur together (Gen. 26:28; 
Deut. 29:11, 13, 20; Ezek. 16:59; 17:18), rendering the idea of a 
binding oath, as does the Akkadian hendiadys adé mamit or 
adé u mdamite. For concluding a covenant the Bible uses the 
expression “cut (karat) a covenant.” The same idiom is used 
in Aramaic treaties in connection with ‘dy (cf. gzr‘dy’ in the 
Sefire treaties) and in a Phoenician document in connection 
with [t (cf. the incantation from Arslan Tash). It is quite pos- 
sible that this idiom derives from the ceremony accompanying 
the covenant, viz., cutting an animal. The expressions hekim 
(heqim) berit and natan berit should not be considered syn- 
onyms of karat berit, used by different sources. The first term 
means “to fulfill a covenant (already made)”; the second sig- 
nifies “the voluntary granting of special privileges.” 
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Covenants are established between individuals (Gen. 
21:22 ff; 31:44ff.; 1 Sam. 18:3; 23:18), between states or their 
representatives (11 Sam. 3:13, 21; I Kings 5:26; 15:19; 20:34), be- 
tween kings and their subjects (11 Sam. 5:3; 11 Kings 11:4, 17), 
and also between husband and wife (Ezek. 16:8; Mal. 2:14; 
Prov. 2:17). The term is used figuratively in a covenant between 
men and animals (Job. 5:23; 40:28; cf. Hos. 2:20) and also a 
covenant with death (Isa. 28:15, 18). The covenant does not al- 
ways constitute a mutual agreement; sometimes it represents 
a relationship in which a more powerful party makes a pact 
with an inferior one freely and out of good will. In this case 
the superior party takes the inferior under his protection, on 
condition that the latter remain loyal to him. The covenant of 
the Israelites with the *Gibeonites (Josh. 9) and the covenant 
requested by the people of Jabesh-Gilead (1 Sam. 11:1-2) from 
the king of “Ammon belong to this category. That the covenant 
of the Israelites with the *Canaanite population was of a simi- 
lar nature is shown in Deuteronomy 7:1-2: “When the Lord 
your God brings you to the land... and delivers them [the Ca- 
naanites] to you and you defeat them, you must doom them 
to destruction: do not cut a covenant with them [lo tikhrot 
lahem berit] and do not be gracious to them?’ J. Begrich (see 
bibl.) observed that this type of covenant is distinguished by 
the form “to cut a covenant to somebody,’ karat berit le -, in 
contrast with the other type of covenant which is phrased as 
“to cut a covenant with somebody,’ karat berit ‘im. Another 
type of covenant is that established through the mediation 
of a third party, especially when a covenant with the Deity is 
involved. Thus Moses (Ex. 24) and Joshua (Josh. 24) mediate 
the covenant between God and Israel. The priest *Jehoiada 
fulfills the same function (11 Kings 11:17), when he serves as 
a mediator in a double covenant: that between God and king 
plus people on the one hand and between the king and the 
people on the other (apparently because the king was still a 
minor). Another example of this kind is mentioned in Hosea 
2:20 where God is to establish a covenant between the people 
and the beasts of the earth, etc. 

Sometimes the covenant is accompanied by an external 
sign or token to remind the parties of their obligations (cf. 
Gen. 21:30; 31:44-45; 52; Josh. 24:27, etc.). The “sign of the cove- 
nant,” ot berit, is especially characteristic of the Priestly source 
of the Pentateuch. The *Sabbath, the *rainbow, and *circumci- 
sion are the “signs” of the three great covenants established by 
God at the three critical stages of the history of mankind: the 
*Creation (Gen. 1:1-2:3; cf. Ex. 31:16-17), the renewal of man- 
kind after the *Flood (Gen. 9:1-17), and the beginning of the 
Hebrew nation. Circumcision came to be regarded in Jewish 
tradition as the most distinctive sign of the covenant, and is 
known as berit milah - “the covenant of circumcision.” 


The Covenant between God and Israel 

The covenant par excellence in the Bible is that between God 
and Israel. Until recently this has been considered a relatively 
late idea (cf. J. Wellhausen). But S. Mowinckel (Le Décalogue, 
1927), adopting the form-critical approach and Sitz im Leben 
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method of investigation, concluded that it reflected an an- 
nual celebration involving a theophany and proclamation of 
the law. His arguments were based mainly on Psalms 50:5 ff. 
and Psalms 81, where theophany is combined with covenant- 
making and decalogue formulas (cf. Ps. 50:7, 18-19; 81:10-11). 
He was followed by A. Alt (see bibl.) who argued that the so- 
called apodictic law had been recited at the Feast of Taberna- 
cles at the beginning of the year of release (cf. Deut. 31:10-13) 
and that this periodical convocation was a solemn undertak- 
ing by the congregation which is reflected in the Sinai cov- 
enant. G. von Rad (see bibl.) inquiring into the significance 
of the peculiar structure of Deuteronomy - history (ch. 1-11), 
laws (12:1-26:15), mutual obligations (26:16-19), and blessings 
and curses (ch. 27-29) — suggested that this structure, and 
similarly that of the Sinai covenant — history (Ex. 19:4-6), law 
(20:1-23:19), promises and threats (3:20-23), conclusion of the 
covenant (24:1-11) — reflects the procedure of a covenant cer- 
emony. This opened with a recital of history, proceeded with 
the proclamation of the law - accompanied by a sworn obli- 
gation -and ended with blessings and curses. Since accord- 
ing to Deuteronomy 27 (cf. Josh. 8:30-35) the blessings and 
curses had to be recited between Mounts Gerizim and Ebal, 
von Rad identified Shechem as the scene of the periodic cov- 
enant renewal in ancient Israel. 

Although no real evidence for a covenant festival has 
been discovered so far, the observation made by von Rad 
that the literary structure of Deuteronomy and Exodus 
19-24 reflects a covenantal procedure has been confirmed by 
subsequent investigations. It has become clear that the cov- 
enant form, as presented in these texts and especially in Deu- 
teronomy, was in use for centuries in the ancient Near East. 
G. Mendenhall in 1954 found that the Hittite treaty has a 
structure identical with that of the biblical covenant. The 
basic common elements are: titular descriptions; historical 
introduction, which served as a motivation for the vassal’s 
loyalty; stipulation of the treaty; a list of divine witnesses; 
blessings and curses; and recital of the treaty and deposit 
of its tablets. The Sinai covenant described in Exodus 19-24 
has indeed a similar structure, although it is not completely 
identical. Thus, the divine address in chapter 19 opens with 
a historical introduction stressing the grace of God toward 
the people and its election (19:4-6), followed by the law 
(23:20-33), and finally the ratification of the covenant by 
means of a cultic ceremony and the recital of the covenant 
document (24:3-8). 

Admittedly the analogy is not complete, since what is 
found in Exodus 19-24 is not a treaty, as in the Hittite docu- 
ments, but rather a narrative about the conclusion of a cov- 
enant. Nevertheless, it is clear that the narrative is organized 
and arranged in line with the treaty pattern, which emerges 
in a much clearer fashion in Deuteronomy. This book, which 
is considered by its author as one organic literary creation (cf. 
the expression Sefer ha-Torah ha-zeh, “this Book of Teaching”) 
and represents the covenant of the plains of Moab, follows 
the classical pattern of treaties in the Ancient Near East. Un- 
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like the Sinai covenant in Exodus, which has no list of bless- 
ings and curses, Deuteronomy (like the treaties and especially 
those of the first millennium B.c.£.) has an elaborate series 
of blessings and curses and likewise provides for witnesses 
to the covenant, “heaven and earth” (4:26; 30:19), which are 
missing altogether in the first four books of the Pentateuch. 
Deuteronomy also makes explicit references to the deposit 
of the tablets of the covenant and the book of the Law in the 
divine Ark (10:1-5; 31:25-26). The Ark was considered in an- 
cient Israel as the footstool of the Deity (the cherubim con- 
stituting the throne), and it was indeed at the feet of the gods 
that the treaty documents had to be kept according to Hit- 
tite legal tradition. As in the Hittite treaties, Deuteronomy 
commands the periodical recital of the Law before the public 
(31:9-13) and prescribes that the treaty be read before the king 
or by him (17:18-19). 

The historical prologue in Deuteronomy (1-11) recalls to 
a great extent the historical prologue in Hittite state treaties. 
In this section the Hittite suzerain recounts the development 
of the relationship between him and the vassal, specifying, for 
example, the commitments and the promises of the overlord to 
the vassal’s ancestors. This theme is echoed in Deuteronomy’s 
recurring references to the promise made to the Patriarchs 
(4:37-38; 7:8; 9:5). The prologue also dwells on the insubor- 
dination of the vassal’s ancestors and its consequences, a fea- 
ture expressed in the historical introduction of Deuteronomy 
which deals fully with the rebelliousness of the generation of 
the desert. The Hittite historical prologue frequently refers to 
the land given to the vassal by the suzerain and its boundaries, 
a theme fully elaborated in Deuteronomy (3:8ff.). In a fash- 
ion similar to the Hittite sovereign, who urges the vassal to 
take possession of the given land, “See I gave you the Zippagla 
mountain land, occupy it” (Madduwataés, in: Mitteilungen der 
vorderasiatisch-aegyptischen Gesellschaft (= MvAG), 32 (1927), 
17,19, 46), God says in Deuteronomy: “I have placed the land at 
your disposal, go take possession of it” (1:8, 21). In this context 
the Hittite king warns the vassal not to trespass beyond the 
set boundaries. Thus for example, MurSilis 11 says to Manapa- 
Datta’: “Behold I have given you the Seha-river-land... but 
unto Mashuiluwaé 1 have given the land Mira... whereas unto 
Targasnallis 1 have given the land Hapalla” (Mvac, 30 (1926), 
NO. 3:3; MVAG, 34 (1930), no. 4:10-11). The historical prologue 
similarly states: “See, I place the land at your disposal” (1:21), 
“T have given the hill country of Seir as a possession to Esau” 
(2:5), “I have given Ar as a possession to the descendants of 
Lot” (2:9), “I have given [the land of the Ammonites] as a pos- 
session to the descendants of Lot” (2:19). The purpose of these 
reminders is to justify the command forbidding the trespass 
of the fixed borders of these nations. 

Analogies have been drawn mostly from Hittite treaties 
as these have been preserved in fairly large numbers and in rel- 
atively good condition. However, the few treaties known from 
the first millennium B.c.£., i.e., the Aramaic treaty from Sefire, 
the treaty of Ashur-Nirari v with Matiel of Bit-Agushi, and the 
treaty of Esarhaddon with his eastern vassals, do not differ in 
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principle from those of the Hittites, and it seems in fact that 
there was a continuity in the treaty pattern for approximately 
800 years. This might explain the fact that in a late book, ac- 
cording to the documentary hypothesis, like Deuteronomic 
elements are preserved which also occur in the Hittite treaties 
from the 14-13" centuries B.c.E. In spite of this continuity, 
careful analysis reveals certain significant differences between 
the treaties of the second millennium and those of the first. 
This applies to the political treaties in the ancient Near East as 
well as to the theological covenants in Israel. While the Hit- 
tite treaties and similarly the Sinai covenant have a very short 
list of curses, those of the first millennium and the covenant 
in Deuteronomy have long lists. Furthermore, Deuteronomy 
has preserved in chapter 28 a series of curses which has an 
exact parallel in the Neo-Assyrian treaty Esarhaddon made 
with his eastern vassals regarding the coronation of his son 
Ashurbanipal (concluded in 672 B.c.£.). An investigation of 
these curses has shown that their origin is to be sought in As- 
syria, since their order can be explained by the hierarchy of the 
Assyrian pantheon while the order in Deuteronomy has no 
satisfactory explanation (see M. Weinfeld, Biblica, see bibl.). 
It has been supposed that a series of Assyrian treaty curses 
was incorporated into the section of curses in Deuteronomy, 
thereby making it clear that the pledge of loyalty to the Assyr- 
ian emperor had been henceforward replaced by the pledge to 
YHWH, a transfer which is to be understood against the back- 
ground of *Josiah’s liberation from Assyrian dominion. The 
shift of fealty, as it were, from one suzerain to another may 
also explain the striking similarity between the laws of sedi- 
tion in Deuteronomy 13 and the warnings against sedition in 
the treaties of the first millennium B.c.£. and particularly in 
those of Esarhaddon with his vassals; compare also the Ara- 
maic treaty of Sefire. Like the vassal treaties of Esarhaddon, 
Deuteronomy 13 warns against a prophet inciting rebellion and 
against any member of the family conspiring to break faith 
with the overlord. In the Aramaic treaty from Sefire there is a 
clause concerning a rebellious city which, like Deuteronomy 
13, commands its destruction by the sword. In both sources 
the wording is almost identical: 2992 719N 131 NA APP 7M, 
“and if it is a city, you must strike it with a sword” in the Sefire 
treaty, and 390°? WAT PYF Iw NX TIN AIA, “you must strike 
the inhabitants of this city with the sword” in Deuteronomy 
13:16. Furthermore, the exhortations to keep faith with God 
in Deuteronomy are very close in form and style to the ex- 
hortations in the political treaties. As has been shown by W.L. 
Moran, the concept of “love of God” in Deuteronomy actually 
expresses loyalty, and it is in this sense that “love” occurs in 
the political documents of the Ancient Near East. The Book 
of Deuteronomy abounds in terms originating in the diplo- 
matic vocabulary of the ancient Near East. Such expressions 
as: “to follow with the whole heart and with the whole soul,’ 
“to hearken to the voice of? “to be perfect with,” “to go after,’ 
“to serve,’ “to fear (to revere),” “to put the words in one’s heart,’ 
“not to turn right or left,’ etc. are found in diplomatic letters 
and state treaties of the second and first millennia B.c.z. and 
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are especially prominent in the vassal treaties of Esarhaddon, 
which are contemporaneous with Deuteronomy. The scene of 
the concluding of the Josian covenant in 11 Kings 23:1-3 and 
the scene of the concluding of the covenant in Deuteronomy 
29:9-14 are presented in a manner which is very close to the 
descriptions of the treaty ceremonies in Neo-Assyrian docu- 
ments. The section stipulating the perpetual validity of the 
covenant occurs twice, both in the Esarhaddon treaty and in 
the Deuteronomy covenant, before the conditions and after 
them. The end of chapter 29 in Deuteronomy reads: “And the 
generations to come... and the foreigners... will ask “Why did 
the Lord do thus to this land?... and they will be told: ‘Because 
they forsook the covenant of the Lord’” (21-24). The theme 
of self-condemnation (Deut. 29:21-24) is also encountered 
in the Neo-Assyrian texts in connection with a breach of a 
treaty. Thus the annals of Ashurbanipal state: “The people of 
Arabia asked one another saying: “Why is it that such evil has 
befallen Arabia?’ and they answered: “Because we did not ob- 
serve the valid covenant sworn to the god of Ashur’” (Rassam 
Cylinder, 9:68-72). 

The difference between the Deuteronomy covenant, 
which reflects the treaty pattern of the first millennium B.c.z., 
and the earlier covenants reflecting the pattern of the second 
millennium will be appreciated if the covenant ceremonies in 
Genesis and Exodus are compared with that of Deuteronomy. 
The patriarchal covenants, secular and religious alike (Gen. 
15:9 ff; 21:22 ff; 26:26 ff; 31:44 ff.), and the Sinai covenant (Ex. 
24:1-11) are validated by sacrifices and holy meals, similar to 
the covenants of the third and second millennia B.c.z. In the 
Deuteronomy covenant, on the other hand, as in the contem- 
porary Assyrian and Aramaic treaty documents, it is the oath 
which validates the covenant and no mention is made of a 
sacrifice or meal (cf. especially Deut. 29:9 ff.). 


The Covenant with Abraham and David 

Aside from the covenant between God and Israel described in 
Exodus and Deuteronomy, two covenants of a different type 
are found in the Bible. These are the covenant with *Abra- 
ham (Gen. 15, 17) and the covenant with *David (11 Sam. 7; 
cf. Ps. 89), which are concerned respectively with the gift of 
the land and the gift of kingship and dynasty. In contradis- 
tinction to the Mosaic covenants, which are of an obligatory 
type, the Abrahamic-Davidic covenants belong to the prom- 
issory type. God swears to Abraham to give the land to his 
descendants and similarly promises to David to establish his 
dynasty without imposing any obligations on them. Although 
their loyalty to God is presupposed, it is not made a condi- 
tion for God’s keeping His promise. On the contrary, the Da- 
vidic promise as formulated in the vision of Nathan (11 Sam. 
7) contains a clause in which the unconditional nature of the 
gift is explicitly stated (11 Sam. 7:13-15). By the same token, 
the covenant with the Patriarchs is considered as valid forever 
(‘ad ‘olam). Even when Israel sins and is to be severely pun- 
ished, God intervenes to help because He “will not break his 
covenant” (Lev. 26:43). 
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In the same way as the obligatory covenant in Israel is 
modeled on the suzerain-vassal type of treaty so the promis- 
sory covenant is modeled on the royal grant. The royal grants 
in the Ancient Near East as well as the covenants with Abra- 
ham and David are gifts bestowed upon individuals who 
distinguished themselves in loyal service to their masters. 
Abraham is promised the land because he obeyed God and 
followed His mandate (Gen. 26:5; cf. 22:16-18), and similarly 
David is rewarded with dynastic posterity because he served 
God with truth, righteousness, and loyalty (1 Kings 3:6; 9:4; 
11:4, 6; 14:8; 15:3). The terminology employed in this context is 
very close to that used in the Assyrian grants. Thus the grant 
of Ashurbanipal to his servant reads: “Balta... whose heart is 
whole to his master, stood before me with truthfulness, walked 
in perfection in my palace.... and kept the charge of my king- 
ship... I considered his good relations with me and established 
[therefore] his gi[f]t.”” Identical formulations are to be found 
in connection with the promises to Abraham and David. With 
regard to Abraham it is said that “he kept my charge” (Gen. 
26:5), walked before God” (24:40; 48:15), and is expected “to 
be perfect” (17:1). David's loyalty to God is couched in phrases 
which are even closer to the Assyrian grant terminology: “he 
walked before the Lord in truth, loyalty, and uprightness of 
heart” (1 Kings 3:6), “followed the Lord with all his heart” 
(1 Kings 14:8), etc. Land and “house” (ie., dynasty), the sub- 
jects of the Abrahamic and Davidic covenants, are the most 
prominent gifts of the suzerain in the Hittite and Syro-Pales- 
tine examples; like the Hittite grants, the grant of land to Abra- 
ham and “house” to David are unconditional. Thus, the Hittite 
king says to his vassal: “After you, your son and grandson will 
possess it, nobody will take it away from them; if one of your 
descendants sins, the king will prosecute him... but nobody 
will take away either his house or his land in order to give it to 
a descendant of somebody else.” The promises to Abraham and 
David, which were originally unconditional, were understood 
as conditional only at a later stage of Israelite history. The exile 
of northern Israel appeared to refute the claim to eternity of 
the Abrahamic covenant, and therefore it was stressed that the 
covenant is eternal only if the donee keeps faith with the do- 
nor. A similar interpretation is given to the Davidic covenant 
in the Books of Kings (1 Kings 2:4; 8:25; 9:4-5). 


Covenant Theology 

Long before the parallel between the Israelite covenant and 
the Ancient Near Eastern treaty had been brought to light, W. 
Eichrodt recognized the importance of the covenant idea in 
the religion of Israel, seeing in the Sinai covenant a point of 
departure for understanding Israel’s religion. Eichrodt explains 
that basic phenomena like the kingship of God, revelation, the 
liberation from myth, the personal attitude to God, etc. are to 
be explained against the background of the covenant. The dis- 
covery of the treaty pattern in the Ancient Near East strength- 
ened this hypothesis, new developments in covenant research 
throwing light on the idea of the kingship of God. It now be- 
comes clear that God as King of Israel is not an idea born dur- 
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ing the period of the monarchy, as scholars used to think, but, 
on the contrary, is one of the most genuine and most ancient 
doctrines of Israel. In the period of the judges the tribes re- 
sisted kingship because of the prevailing belief that God was 
the real King of Israel and that the proclamation of an earthly 
king would constitute a betrayal. This is clearly expressed in 
Gideon's reply to the people's offer of kingship (Judg. 8:22-23), 
but is even more salient in Samuel's denunciation of the re- 
quest for a king (1 Sam. 8:6-7; 10:18ff.; 12:17). Earthly kingship 
in Israel was finally accepted, but this was the outcome of a 
compromise: David's kingship was conceived as granted to him 
by the Great Suzerain (11 Sam. 7, see above). The king and the 
people alike were thus considered as vassals of God, the real 
Overlord (1 Sam. 12:14, 24-25; 11 Kings 11:17). 

It seems that this suzerain-vassal outlook has its roots 
in the political actuality of the period of the judges. As is well 
known, Syria-Palestine of the second half of the second mil- 
lennium B.c.£. was dominated by two great political powers, 
the Egyptian and the Hittite empires, in turn. Either the king 
of Egypt or the king of the Hittites was overlord of the petty 
kingdoms in the area. The lands and the kingdoms of the lat- 
ter were conceived as feudal grants bestowed on them by the 
great suzerain, in exchange for the obligation of loyalty to the 
master. Israel’s concept of its relationship with God had a simi- 
lar basis. The Israelites believed that they owed their land and 
royal dynasty to their suzerain, God. Furthermore, as the rela- 
tionship between the suzerain and the vassal has to be based 
on a written document, i.e., a treaty, so the relationship be- 
tween God and Israel had to be expressed in written form. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that the tablets of the covenant 
played so important a role in the religion of Israel. As already 
noted, the tablets had to be deposited in the sanctuary at the 
feet of the deity, a procedure known from the Hittite treaties. 
Moreover, it appears that, as in the judicial sphere, the writ- 
ten document expresses the validity of the given relationship. 
When the covenant is no longer in force the document must 
be destroyed. Thus the worship of the golden calf, which sig- 
nifies the breaking of the covenant, is followed by the break- 
ing of the tablets by Moses, the mediator of the covenant (Ex. 
32). Indeed, the term for canceling a contract in Babylonian 
legal literature is “to break the tablet” (tuppam hepi). Follow- 
ing the judicial pattern, the renewal of the relationship must 
be effected by writing new tablets, which explains why new 
ones had to be written after the sin of the golden calf, and why 
the ritual decalogue was repeated in Exodus 34:17-26 (cf. Ex. 
23:10-19). Renewal of a covenant with a vassal - after a break 
in the relationship - - by means of writing new tablets is an 
attested fact in Hittite political life. 


The Covenant in Prophecy 

This new examination of the covenant elucidates basic phe- 
nomena in Israel’s prophetic literature. The admonitory 
speeches of the prophets are often formulated in the style of 
a lawsuit (Isa. 1:2ff.; Jer. 2:4 ff; Hos. 4:1 ff; Micah 6:1ff.). God 
sues the people of Israel in the presence of witnesses such as 
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heaven and earth, and mountains (Isa. 1:2; Micah 6:1-2), wit- 
nesses which also appear in the Ancient Near Eastern treaties 
and in the Deuteronomy covenant. International strife in the 
Ancient Near East provides parallels to prophetic denuncia- 
tions; for example, before going out to battle with the Baby- 
lonian king Kastilias, the Assyrian king accuses the latter of 
betrayal and violation of the treaty between them, and as proof 
he reads the treaty in a loud voice before the god Samaé. In a 
similar way the prophetic lawsuit represents God’s accusation 
of Israel before He proceeds to destroy the people for violating 
the covenant. This is clearly expressed in Amos 4:6-11, where 
a series of punishments, similar to those enumerated in Le- 
viticus 26, is proclaimed, in the nature of a warning, before 
the final judgment or encounter (cf. Amos 4:12: “Be ready to 
meet your God, O Israel”). The warnings in Israelite proph- 
ecy are reminiscent of the curses in the Ancient Near Eastern 
treaties. Thus the calamities predicted in the prose sermons of 
Jeremiah are paralleled in contemporary treaty literature. The 
most prominent curses are (1) corpses devoured by the birds 
of heaven and the beasts of the earth; (2) cessation of joyful 
sounds; (3) exile; (4) desolation of the land and its becoming 
a habitation for animals; (5) dishonoring of the dead; (6) chil- 
dren being eaten by their parents; (7) the drinking of poison- 
ous water and the eating of wormwood; and (8) cessation of 
the sound of the millstones and the light of the oven (or the 
candle). The treaty curses aim to portray the calamities that 
will befall the vassal as a consequence of his violation of the 
treaty. This is usually expressed through literary similes and 
also by a dramatic enactment of the punishment which will be 
visited on the transgressor. Both devices were in fact employed 
by the prophets. In the prophetic literature also the similes are 
drawn from various spheres of life, as for example Amos 2:3; 
3:12; 5:19; 9:9. The dramatization of the punishment is also very 
close in form and content to the dramatic enactment in the 
treaties; compare, for example, the Sefire treaty, “As this calf 
is cleft so may Matiel and his nobles be cleft,’ which is remi- 
niscent of Jeremiah 20:2-4; 34:18 — “I will make the men who 
have transgressed my covenant... [like] the calf which they 
cut in two and passed between its parts.” 


The Origin of the Covenant 

The idea of a covenant between a deity and a people is un- 
known from other religions and cultures. It seems that the 
covenantal idea was a special feature of the religion of Israel, 
the only one to demand exclusive loyalty and preclude the 
possibility of dual or multiple loyalties; so the stipulation in 
political treaties demanding exclusive fealty to one king cor- 
responds strikingly with the religious belief in one single, ex- 
clusive deity. 

The prophets, especially *Hosea, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, 
expressed this idea of exclusive loyalty by speaking of the rela- 
tionship between God and Israel as one of husband and wife, 
which in itself is also considered covenantal (cf. above and es- 
pecially Ezek. 16:8). Although the idea of marital love between 
God and Israel is not mentioned explicitly in the Pentateuch, 
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it seems to be present in a latent form. Following other gods 
is threatened by the statement: “For I the Lord your God ama 
jealous God” (Ex. 20:5; Deut. 5:9; cf. Ex. 34:14 Josh. 24:19). The 
root (Nip, qn’, “jealous”) is in fact used in Numbers 5:14 in the 
technical sense of a husband who is jealous of his wife. Simi- 
larly the verb used in the Pentateuch for disloyalty is zanah 
aharei, “to whore after.’ Furthermore, the formula expressing 
the covenantal relationship between God and Israel, “you will 
be my people and I will be your God” (Lev. 26:12; Deut. 29:12, 
etc.), is a legal formula taken from the sphere of marriage, as 
attested in various legal documents from the Ancient Near 
East (cf. Hos. 2:4). The relationship of the vassal to his suzer- 
ain or of the wife to her husband leaves no place for double 
loyalty, and they are therefore perfect metaphors for loyalty 
in a monotheistic religion. 

The concept of the kingship of God in Israel also seems 
to have contributed to the conception of Israel as the vassal of 
God. It is true that the idea of the kingship of God was prev- 
alent throughout the Ancient Near East; nevertheless, there 
is an important difference between the Israelite notion of di- 
vine kingship and the corresponding belief of other nations. 
Israel adopted the idea long before establishing the human in- 
stitution of kingship. Consequently, for hundreds of years the 
only kingship recognized and institutionalized in Israel was 
the kingship of God. During the period of the judges YHwH 
was actually the King of Israel (cf. Judg. 8:23; 1 Sam. 8:7; 10:19) 
and was not, as in other religions of the Ancient Near East, 
the image of the earthly king. 
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COVETOUSNESS 


COVETOUSNESS, condemned and prohibited in the tenth 
commandment of the Decalogue (Ex. 20:14; Deut. 5:18), and 
throughout the Bible and Jewish ethical literature, particularly 
in the Book of Proverbs (e.g., 3:31, 14:30, etc.). Since envy may 
be defined as a state of mind which wishes to change exist- 
ing relations, there is an inherent relationship between the 
condemnation of covetousness and the maintenance of es- 
tablished social and economic conditions. Greed is regarded 
as the root of all social injustice (see Micah 2:1 ff; Hab. 2:9, 
etc.). The talmudic rabbis and medieval thinkers as well as 
modern scholars argue, for example, that the tenth command- 
ment summarizes all the previous ones (Pes. 107aff.; Meg. 6; 
Nahmanides’ commentary on Ex. 20:14, etc.), because it is 
envy which leads to all the other sins. Avot 4:2 states that de- 
sire causes covetousness, which leads to robbery and tyranny 
(see also ibid., 2:11, 28; Mekh. to Ex. 20:14; BM 107, etc.). In the 
20" century, too, Hermann *Cohen repeated that greed causes 
envy which, in turn, causes hate, that leads to war (Religion 
der Vernunft aus den Quellen des Judentums (1929), 522). Since 
there is no limit to the objects of greed, envy is never sated, but 
is rather self-aggravating (Prov. 27:20; Eccles. 5:9; Eccles. R. 
1:34; Ibn Ezra’s commentary on Ex. 20:14, etc.), which explains 
the ethical warning that covetousness leads to the self-destruc- 
tion of the one prey to it (Prov. 28:22; Sanh. 106; Sot. 9a). The 
cure for limitless greed lies in contentment and humbleness 
(Avot 4:1: “Who is rich? He who delights in his share”). Jew- 
ish tradition acknowledges, however, that the final abolition 
of envy will occur only with the advent of the messianic, ie., 
the totally just society (see M.H. Luzzatto, Mesillat Yesharim, 


ch. 11, based on Isa. 11:13). 
[Steven S. Schwarzschild] 


COVILHA, city in central Portugal. A Jewish community ex- 
isted there from the middle of the 12" century until 1496-97. 
A rabbi, called ouvidor, appointed by the *Arraby Mor for the 
province of Beira Alta, resided in Covilha. After 1497 Covilha 
became an important Crypto-Jewish center. In 1543 a large 
*auto-da-fé was held in Covilha with many judaizers sen- 
tenced to the stake. A number of the Crypto-Jewish families 
of Covilha, such as the Mendes, De *Castro, Sousa, *Pinto, 
*Seixas, and *Mesquita families, emigrated from Portugal to 
other Western European countries, the Netherlands and Eng- 
land, where they returned to Judaism. The governor of Bra- 
zil in 1549 was Tomé de Sousa. The ambassador of Portugal 
in London in 1643 was Antonio de Sousa. Another important 
Crypto-Jewish family from Covilha was that of Silvas. Some 
of the Silvas today live as Jews. During the civil wars in Por- 
tugal from 1806 to 1830, the Crypto-Jews of Covilha were per- 
secuted by the clergy, which suspected them, with good rea- 
son, of supporting the liberal side. It was stated that a Jewish 
community was established there at that time with its own 
rabbi. Due to the activities of A.C. de *Barros Basto and S. 
*Schwarz, many New Christians openly returned to Judaism 
under the republican government in the 1920s. The third com- 
munity to be established in the country was in Covilha (July 
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1929), where there were reported to be 6,000 Crypto-Jews. 
According to Slouschz, about a third of the city’s population 
was of New Christian origin. Many of them still lived in what 
used to be the Jewish quarter before the forced conversions 
of 1497. A synagogue was established there named Shaarei 
Kabbalah (“The Gates of Tradition’). With the establishment 
of the dictatorship in 1932 Jewish missionary activity among 
the descendants of crypto-Jews decreased in Covilha as else- 
where in Portugal. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Kayserling, Geschichte der Juden in Portu- 
gal (1867), index; E. da Costa, in: Ha-Lapid 16 (1929), 3-4; N. Slouschz, 
Ha-Anusim be-Portugal (1932), 68, 99 ff.; Portuguese Marrano Com- 
mittee, Marranos in Portugal (1938), 8; Roth, Marranos, index. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.L. Dias, Notas biograficas de Simao Pinheiro Mo- 
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COVO, family originating from Covo near Milan, which pro- 
duced many rabbis who flourished mainly at Salonika. Among 
the most important are the following: (1) JUDAH (d. 1636), 
rabbi of Salonika. For the privilege of residing in Salonika the 
leaders of that community had undertaken to pay the Turk- 
ish authorities a special annual tax. Owing to the difficulty of 
finding the sum in cash, the authorities had agreed to accept 
in lieu clothes manufactured by Jewish craftsmen. Year by 
year a delegation of leaders of the community brought quan- 
tities of clothes to Constantinople where they were publicly 
sold and the proceeds made over to the authorities. In 1636 
R. Judah headed the delegation. Because the clothes brought 
that year were regarded by government officials as inadequate 
in quantity and in value, R. Judah was summarily put to death 
and the other members of the delegation imprisoned and cru- 
elly punished (Rosanes. Togarmah, 3 (1937/38), 396-8). (2) 
ELIJAH (d. 1689), rabbi and rosh yeshivah at Salonika. He was 
the author of Aderet Eliyahu, responsa and halakhic decisions. 
Together with those of Joshua Handali, they were published 
under the title Shenei ha-Meorot ha-Gedolim (Constantino- 
ple, 1739). (3) JOSEPH BEN SHEMAIAH (d. 1727), chief rabbi 
of Salonika. He wrote a letter in support of the Shabbatean 
Nehemiah *Hayon, and was the author of Givot Olam (Sa- 
lonika, 1784), responsa and homilies. (4) JosEPH HEZEKIAH 
BEN ISAAC (d. 1762), rabbi at Salonika. Toward the end of his 
life he immigrated to Erez Israel. He was the author of Ben 
Porat Yosef (Salonika, 1797) on the Shulhan Arukh. On sev- 
eral occasions he traveled abroad on missions for Jerusalem. 
He was the father of (7), but is identified by some as father of 
(6). (5) RAPHAEL HAYYIM ABRAHAM (d. 1792), chief rabbi of 
Salonika from 1772. He wrote Hayyei Abraham (Salonika, n. 
d.), consisting of responsa on Jacob b. Asher’s Tur. (6) IsA AC 
BEN HEZEKIAH JOSEPH Called BEKHOR (d. 1807), dayyan. 
From Salonika he went to Jerusalem where he studied Tal- 
mud under Samuel Meyuhas, the author of Peri ha-Adamah. 
He later became a member of Yom Tov Algazi’s bet din. His 
signature appears on halakhic rulings, and on the takkanot of 
Jerusalem. (7) ISAAC BEN JOSEPH HEZEKIAH, called MORENU 
(1770-1854). In 1805 he went to Turkey as an emissary of Jeru- 
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salem. In his old age he returned to Erez Israel and in 1848 was 
appointed hakham bashi in Jerusalem. In 1854, at the age of 83, 
he set out as an emissary of Jerusalem to Egypt and died in Al- 
exandria. On an earlier mission he visited Germany. His writ- 
ings have remained in manuscript. A brochure by him, entitled 
Degel Mahaneh on the Mahaneh Efrayim of Ephraim Navon, 
was published in the Ateret Zahav (vol. 2, Jerusalem, 1898) of 
Isaac Badhav. (8) RAPHAEL ASHER (1799-1875), chief rabbi 
and rosh yeshivah at Salonika. He was the author of responsa 
Shaar Aher (2 pts., 1877-79). (9) JACOB JOSEPH (d. 1899), rab- 
binic scholar and dayyan at Salonika. (10) JUDAH (d. 1907), 
chief rabbi of Salonika. He worked for the development of Jew- 
ish settlement in Erez Israel and was the author of Yehudah 
Yaaleh. (11) JACOB HANANIAH (1825-1907), chief rabbi of Sa- 
lonika, where he established a yeshivah called Bet Yosef and a 
talmud torah. He was greatly respected by the Turkish authori- 
ties by whom he was decorated several times. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frumkin-Rivlin, 3 (1929), 39f., 126, 185, 274, 
278f.; supplement, 90; M.D. Gaon, Yehudei ha-Mizrah be-Erez Yis- 
rael, 2 (1938), 615-7, 748; Yaari, Sheluhei, index. 


COWEN, SIR FREDERIC HYMEN (1852-1935), conductor 
and composer. Born in Jamaica, Cowen was taken to London 
as a child, and performed his own piano concerto there at the 
age of 13. He conducted the London Philharmonic Society, 
Halle Orchestra of Manchester, and many other orchestras. 
His works include four operas, four cantatas (including The 
Veil, 1910), six symphonies, orchestral and chamber works, 
songs, and marches. He published an autobiography, My Art 
and My Friends (1913); a humoristic glossary of musical terms, 
Music as She is Wrote (1915); and biographies of several com- 
posers. He was knighted in 1911. 


COWEN, JOSEPH (1868-1932), a founder and leader of 
the Zionist movement in Great Britain. Born in Davenport, 
Cowen was initially indifferent to Jewish affairs. Persuaded 
to attend the First *Zionist Congress by his relative, Israel 
*Zangwill, he thereafter devoted himself to the Zionist move- 
ment, becoming *Herzl’s chief associate in all matters con- 
cerning Great Britain and the Jewish community there. He 
was the moving spirit behind the foundation of the British 
Zionist Federation in 1899, and served several times as its 
president. Cowen accompanied Herzl during his audience 
with the Turkish sultan (1902), and Herzl made him a ma- 
jor character in his novel Altneuland, called Joe-Joseph Levy. 
He became director of the *Jewish Colonial Trust upon its 
foundation and held the post until his death. During World 
War 1, Cowen was one of the few Zionist leaders to support 
Vladimir *Jabotinsky in his efforts to create a *Jewish Legion 
and was *Weizmann’s right-hand man during the prepara- 
tory political work leading to the *Balfour Declaration. He 
was also a member of the *Zionist Commission to Palestine 
in 1918, treasurer of the Zionist Organization, a member of the 
Zionist Executive in 1921-22, and head of *Keren Hayesod in 
Great Britain. He should not be confused with his non-Jew- 
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ish namesake Joseph Cowen (1829-1900), a prominent radi- 
cal member of Parliament. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Herzl, Complete Diaries, ed. by R. Patai, 
5 (1960), index; N. Sokolow, History of Zionism, 2 (1919), index; Ch. 
Weizmann, Trial and Error (1949), index; Jc (May 27, 1932); L. Jaffe 
(ed.), Sefer ha-Congress (19507), 153-5, 333-4. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
puy: S.A. Cohen, English Zionists and British Jews: The Communal 
Policies of Anglo-Jewry, 1895-1920 (1982); D. Vital, Zionism: The For- 
mative Years (1988). 


[Getzel Kressel] 


COWEN, PHILIP (1853-1943), U.S. publisher and author. 
Cowen was born in New York City, the son of German im- 
migrants. He entered the printing business in 1878, and the 
following year, in cooperation with a group of distinguished 
New York Jews, founded the Anglo-Jewish weekly * The Amer- 
ican Hebrew. As its editor and publisher for 27 years, Cowen 
participated actively in the major issues and campaigns aris- 
ing during the era of Jewish mass immigration. He was in- 
strumental in publishing the works of such figures as Oscar S. 
*Straus, Max J. *Kohler, Henry Pereira *Mendes, Emma *Laza- 
rus, Mary *Antin, and Alexander *Kohut. From 1905 to 1927 
Cowen served as an official of the U.S. Immigration Service 
at Ellis Island and in 1906 went to Russia on a special mission 
to report on the causes of immigration from Eastern Europe, 
with emphasis on Jewish problems. His book Memories of an 
American Jew was published in 1932. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: New York Times (April 21, 1943). 


[Morton Rosenstock] 


COWEN, ZELMAN (1919-_), Australian jurist and authority 
on constitutional law. Cowen, who was born in Melbourne, 
joined the Royal Australian Navy in 1941. After the war he was 
an adviser on constitutional problems to the British and U.S. 
military governments in Germany. From 1947 to 1950 he was 
a tutor at Oriel College, Oxford. In 1951 Cowen was appointed 
professor of public law at the University of Melbourne and was 
also dean of the faculty. In 1967 he became vice chancellor of 
the University of New England in New South Wales. Cowen’s 
books on public law include Australia and the United States: 
Some Legal Comparisons (1954), Federal Jurisdiction in Aus- 
tralia (1959), and The British Commonwealth of Nations in a 
Changing World: Law, Politics and Prospects (1965). He also 
wrote a biography of Sir Isaac *Isaacs (1967) and numerous 
articles on constitutional problems. Cowen was president of 
the Adult Education Association of Australia. He was active in 
Jewish communal life. In 1970 he became the vice chancellor 
of the University of Brisbane. Cowen received a knighthood 
in 1976, and in November 1977 was appointed governor-gen- 
eral of Australia, the second Jew - Sir Isaac *Isaacs was the 
first - to occupy this position. Cowen took up this post at a 
critical time. In 1975 the previous governor-general, Sir John 
Kerr, had controversially dismissed the elected government 
of Gough Whitlam, although it continued to enjoy a major- 
ity in the Australian House of Representatives. The post of 
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governor-general was thus under the spotlight. There is wide 
agreement that Cowen, who served as governor-general until 
1982, did much to restore the post. Cowen subsequently lived 
in England for some years, where he was provost of Oriel 
College, Oxford from 1982 to 1990, and chairman of the Brit- 
ish Press Council, before returning to Melbourne. He has re- 
ceived no fewer than 20 honorary degrees from universities 
around the world. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: W.D. Rubinstein, Australia 11, 
298-99. 
[Isidor Solomon / William D. Rubinstein (24 ed.)] 


°COWLEY, SIR ARTHUR ERNEST (1861-1931), English 
Orientalist and bibliographer. Cowley’s main interest from his 
school days was Hebrew and Jewish studies, but at Oxford he 
studied classics and his Semitic scholarship was largely self- 
taught. He became A. *Neubauer’s assistant in the *Bodleian 
Library in 1896, succeeded him in 1899, and from 1919 was 
himself the Bodleian’s librarian. Cowley’s achievements in 
Jewish scholarship are paleographical, bibliographical, and in- 
terpretative. He published (at first with Neubauer) recovered 
Hebrew portions of Ecclesiasticus (1897, 1901), and (at first 
with A.H. Sayce) the Assouan (*Elephantine) Jewish-Aramaic 
papyri (1906, 1923). He completed vol. 2 of Neubauer’s catalog 
of Bodleian Hebrew manuscripts and produced a concise cata- 
log of its Hebrew printed books (1929, reduced from Steinsch- 
neider’s catalog). Besides the papyri, Cowley edited - as his 
main work — The Samaritan Liturgy (2 vols., 1909). He taught 
rabbinics for the university, and a lectureship at Oxford in 
post-biblical Hebrew commemorates his name. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: T.W. Allen, in: Proceedings of the British 
Academy, 19 (1933); 351-9; G.R. Driver, in: DNB, 5 Supplement (1949), 
194-5. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


[Raphael Loewe] 


COZBI (Heb. °373, Akkadian Kuzabatum, “voluptuous, well 
developed”), the daughter of Zur, who was one of the tribal 
leaders in Midian (Num. 25:15). When the Israelites commit- 
ted harlotry with the Midianite women in the desert of Moab, 
*Phinehas son of Eleazar killed Cozbi together with her con- 
sort *Zimri son of Salu, a Simeonite chieftain. As a result of 
Phinehas’ act, the plague which had afflicted the people was 
checked (ibid. 25:6-15). 


COZEBA (Heb. 8315). (1) Locality in Judah mentioned in 
1 Chronicles 4:22. Some scholars identify it with Khirbat al- 
Dilba, 15 mi. (c. 24 km.) north of Hebron near ‘Arrub. Its name 
has been preserved in the neighboring Kirbat Kuwayziba. (2) 
Name of a dry river bed, now called Wadi al-Qilt. It is men- 
tioned in the Dead Sea *Copper Scroll as one of the places 
where treasures were hidden. Many monasteries and her- 
mitages were established there in Byzantine times, from the 
fifth century onward (Cyrillus Scythopolitanus, Vita Sabae, 
44; John Moschus, PG, vol. 87, pt. 3, p. 2869). The Theotokés 
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(“Mother of God”) Chouzibidtissa, a Greek monastery, dedi- 
cated to St. George, still stands at the Deir (Dayr) al-Qilt. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.T. Milik, in: RB, 66 (1959), 321ff., pl. 34; 
Barthélemy-Milik, 3 (1962), 291, 14-15; Abel, Geog, 2 (1938), 300. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


CRACOW (Pol. Krakow; Heb. 21?87? , 877? ,NPN7?), city in 
S. Poland (within the historic region *Lesser Poland (Malo- 
polska); in Western *Galicia under Austria). Cracow was the 
residence of the leading Polish princes during the 12" century, 
and later became the capital of Poland (until 1609). It was for 
many centuries the home of one of the most important Euro- 
pean Jewish communities. It acquired the status of a city on 
the German model in 1257, and its situation on the Vistula river 
and the commercial route to Prague attracted an influx of im- 
migrants from Germany, with whom the first Jews arrived. In 
1335 King *Casimir the Great founded the rival city of Kazimi- 
erz near the southern extremity of Cracow (enclosed by a wall 
in 1422) and Jews settled there soon after its establishment. 
By the beginning of the 14" century (see below) they had an 
organized community, headed until the close of the century 
by an elected (or appointed) Episcopus Judaeorum; the first 
mentioned as such, in 1369, was a prominent financier, Samuel 
(Smoyl). A “Jewish Street” (Platea Judaeorum; now St. Anna 
street) in Cracow is mentioned in 1304. A synagogue, bath 
house, mikveh, and cemetery are first recorded in the 1350s; 
and a “Gate of the Jews” (Valvae Judaeorum) is mentioned 
in a deed of sale of 1366 as one of the gates of the city. From 
1312, there is evidence that Jews acquired houses and build- 
ing plots not only in their own quarter but also in neighbor- 
ing parts of the city. The economic success and consolidation 
of the Jews in the city awakened among the townspeople an 
active hatred, already traditional among the burghers of Ger- 
man origin who were unused to Jewish commercial compe- 
tition; the ownership of real estate by Jews was resented. The 
first protest against Jewish activities was submitted in 1369. In 
1392 the municipal council requested that Jews should be al- 
lowed to sell their houses only to Christians. 


15" Century 

The struggle with the citizenry intensified during the 15'" cen- 
tury (during 1408-70, 18 Jewish houses were sold to Chris- 
tians), especially during the reign of Ladislas 11 Jagello (see 
also Zbigniew *Olesnicki, Jan *Dlugosz). The assignment in 
1400 of a building in a “Jewish street” to the university not 
only added to the overcrowding of the Jewish quarter, but for 
generations was a constant source of friction and danger to 
the Jews who were frequently attacked by students. A banker 
(kampsor), who was forced to provide loans to the students on 
interest not exceeding 25%, had to be appointed from among 
the Jews. In addition, the students extorted special payments 
from the Jews known as kozubalec. Mob outbreaks against 
the community and *blood libels also occurred (1407, 1423). 
In the 15" century Cracow Jews developed commercial ties 
with Breslau, Danzig, Lwow (Lvov, Lemberg), and Constan- 
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tinople. The visit of the Franciscan preacher Johanes (Jan) 
*Capistrano to Cracow in 1454 led to severe anti-Jewish riots 
in which many Jews were killed and extensive damage was 
caused to property. In 1464 there were renewed disturbances. 
The heavy fines and financial sureties imposed by King Casi- 
mir Iv Jagiello on the municipal council did not diminish the 
antagonism toward the Jews. In 1469 the community leaders 
had to sign an agreement to evacuate the street on which the 
university was located and to transfer their buildings to the 
university in exchange for a plot of land near the synagogue 
in Spiglarska Street (now St. Stefan Square). When a fire broke 
out in the city in 1477, the Jewish community was attacked. 
In 1485, its leaders — Moses *Fishel, Jacob b. Alexander, and 
Mordecai b. Jacob - were compelled to accept the dictates of 
the municipal council and signed “of their own free will and 
without coercion” an agreement to the effect that Jews would 
not compete in most branches of commerce and would only 
trade in pledges whose term of redemption had lapsed; this 
business was to be carried on only in their own houses, with 
the exception of Tuesdays, Thursdays, and market days, when 
they would be permitted to display the pledges publicly. Poor 
Jews and Jewesses were permitted to sell shawls, hats, and col- 
lars of their own manufacture. The Cracow Jews did not intend 
to abandon commerce, and a continuous struggle developed 
between the community and the burghers, in which both sides 
turned to the royal court for intervention. A fire which spread 
from a street inhabited by Jews to the Christian quarters in 
June 1494 led to riots against which the Jews took up arms in 
self-defense. The king ordered the arrest of the communal 
leaders, who were later set free largely through the interces- 
sion of the courtier and celebrated humanist Filippo Buonac- 
corsi (Callimaco Esperiente). The townspeople continued to 
insist on the expulsion of the Jews from the city. In 1495, the 
king expelled the Jews from the capital and they moved into 
adjacent Kazimierz. 


Amalgamation with Kazimierz 

The Cracow community amalgamated with that of Kazimi- 
erz, and, as customary after local expulsions, continued to 
visit Cracow from “their town” of Kazimierz and maintained 
a regular and often flourishing commerce there. For over four 
centuries, until the grant of emancipation in 1868, the Jews of 
Kazimierz continued the struggle, generally achieving some 
success, for rights to trade and work in Cracow. The Kazimi- 
erz community was already well established when it merged 
with that of Cracow. At the end of the 14 century construc- 
tion was begun of a magnificent synagogue in Gothic style, 
completed about 1407, known as the Alte Schul. It is the oldest 
medieval synagogue still preserved in Poland. In the 1480s a 
Jewish bathhouse, a Jewish marketplace (Circulus Judaeorum), 
and a cemetery are mentioned in Kazimierz, all situated on 
the Breite Gass (“Broad Street”). From the 15‘ century on, 
the community was led by four elected “elders,” who in 1454 
were already empowered to judge lawsuits between Jews. On 
Feb. 27, 1494, the “elders” (seniores) Mark Simeon of Sacz, Jo- 
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seph Kopelman, Moses Fishel, and Ulryk Samuel signed an 
agreement with the Christian butchers’ guild (ratified by the 
judex Judaeorum Jan Goraj) which limited the number of 
Jewish butchers to four; they were forbidden to employ any 
assistants, either Jewish or Christian, or to sell meat to Chris- 
tians, except wholesale. 

Little is known about Jewish learning in Cracow-Kazimi- 
erz until the end of the 15" century (although the scholar Yom 
Tov Lipmann *Muelhausen had reputedly stayed there ear- 
lier in that century), when Jacob Pollak settled in Kazimierz 
and founded the first yeshivah from which talmudic learning 
spread throughout Poland. Several physicians lived there, in- 
cluding Moses of Przemysl, mentioned in 1465, who was also 
one of the community elders; Isachko, who practiced in Ka- 
zimierz after the expulsion from Cracow; Bocian, founder of 
the distinguished *Popper family; and Isaac of Spain (d. 1510) 
who served as court physician. 


16» Century 

At the beginning of the 16 century many Jews from Bohe- 
mia-Moravia settled in Kazimierz, but their desire to retain 
their separate cohesion and style of life was opposed by the 
Polish Jews, led by the *Fishel family. In the overcrowded con- 
ditions of the Jewish town tension between the two groups led 
to bitter conflict. After the resignation of Jacob Pollak from the 
Cracow-Kazimierz rabbinate the Polish congregation elected 
Asher Lemel, a friend of the Fishel family, while the Bohe- 
mian Jews elected another rabbi. In 1509 the king imposed 
financial sureties on both parties to compel them to main- 
tain the peace. In 1519 he recognized the two congregations 
as autonomous communities, each electing its own rabbi, two 
elders, and a mediator to collaborate in the administration 
of the Jewish town. After the deaths of the two rival rabbis, 
this duality disappeared and the rabbinate was transferred to 
Moses Fishel of the Polish section. In addition to those from 
Bohemia-Moravia a large number of immigrants arrived in 
Kazimierz in the 16" century from Germany, Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal. These included wealthy men and physicians, some 
of whom acquired special personal privileges from the king 
of Poland exempting them from their financial obligations as 
members of the Jewish community. It was only in 1563, after 
numerous appeals from the communal leaders, that the king 
undertook to cease this practice. 

Intensification of the overcrowding resulted in 1553 in of- 
ficial agreement to a small extension of the Jewish town and 
permission for the erection of a second synagogue. In 1564 a 
privilege was granted preventing non-Jews from acquiring 
residential or business premises in the Jewish town. By the 
15708, the Jewish population of Kazimierz numbered 2,060, 
and further extension of the Jewish quarter became urgent. In 
1583 an agreement between the community and the munici- 
pality of Kazimierz on the expansion of the Jewish area was 
ratified by the king. The Jews undertook to erect the Bochnia 
Gate in the city walls and to liquidate the arrears in tax pay- 
ments to the municipal treasury. 
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17» Century 

In 1608 the king ratified an agreement with the municipal- 
ity on the sale of an additional number of building sites and 
houses to Jews in return for an annual payment of 250 zlo- 
tys by the community to the municipality. The attempt of the 
community to retain control over the new acquisitions of 
real estate failed because of opposition from both Jews and 
Christians, and Jews were permitted to acquire real estate in- 
dividually. By 1635, 67 houses, mainly occupied by wealthy 
persons (Isaac *Jekeles, Wolf *Popper, among others), had 
been erected in the section recently joined to the Jewish town. 
Throughout this period, the fierce struggle for Jewish com- 
mercial rights continued, in particular when Jewish traders 
had “invaded” the Christian sectors. In 1609 the community 
reached an agreement which in practice enabled the Jews to 
trade freely in Kazimierz and nearby Stradom, to rent shops 
and warehouses in the Christian city, and to engage in the fur 
and tailoring crafts for supply of their own requirements. They 
were prohibited from innkeeping and trade in fodder. Jew- 
ish economic activity within the limits of Cracow proper was 
dependent on bribery and the search for patrons among gov- 
ernment and church circles or within the municipal council. 
While Christian property owners of Cracow were interested in 
Jewish trade in the town because they could lease warehouses 
and shops to Jews at exorbitant prices, the small tradesmen 
and craftsmen regarded the Jews as dangerous rivals. In 1576 
the king had recognized the Jewish trade existing in the town 
through granting his protection to the practice. The struggle 
continued with varying success for both sides. The campaign 
against Jewish trade in Cracow was expressed in the polemic 
literature of the period in an anti-Jewish pamphlet by Sebas- 
tian *Miczynski. However, despite the influence of this tract 
and anti-Jewish outbreaks, Jewish trade in Cracow developed 
further in the 17 century, and was recognized de facto by 
royal decisions. 

The 16" and first half of the 17" century was also a pe- 
riod of considerable cultural achievement in the Cracow-Ka- 
zimierz community. By 1644 the community had seven main 
synagogues, among them the Alte Schul and the Rema Syn- 
agogue (called after Moses *Isserles), erected in part by pri- 
vate persons and in one case with contributions from the 
goldsmiths’ guild. From the second half of the 16" century a 
number of yeshivot were founded in Kazimierz whose fame 
made Cracow a most important center of Jewish learning. 
Among principals of the yeshivot during the second half of 
the 16 century were Moses Isserles, Mordecai b. Jacob of 
Cieplice, Joseph b. Gershon Katz, Nathan Nata Shapiro, 
Joshua b. Joseph Katz, Isaac b. David ha-Kohen Shapira, *Meir 
Gedaliah of Lublin, and Joel *Sirkes. About the middle of the 
17 century Yom Tov Lippman *Heller was rabbi there. In 
1666 the Shabbatean movement deeply stirred Cracow Jewry. 
The reformation movement among the Cracow burghers gave 
rise to charges of Judaizing, both true and unfounded, against 
its own radical wing. An earlier martyr of such accusations 
was Catherine *Weigel. The religious ferment and strife 
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among the Christians made a strong impression on the Cra- 
cow Jews. 


Communal Organization 

By the end of the 16" century the patrician class had gained 
an oligarchic control of the communal administration mainly 
due to the exclusive system of elections. A statute for the com- 
munity was formulated through various enactments, known 
after its main corpus as “the ordinances of (5) 355” (i.e. the year 
1595; cf. M. *Balaban, “Die Krakauer Judengemeinde-Ordnung 
von 1595 und ihre Nachtraege; in JJLG, 10 (1913), 296-360; 11 
(1916), 88-114). The community was headed by four rashim 
(“heads”), five tovim (“boni vires” or “notables”), and 14 ka- 
hal (“community council”) members, a total of 23 leaders, i.e., 
the number constituting a “minor Sanhedrin.” The duties of 
actual administration and supervision were assumed in rota- 
tion; every month one of the rashim publicly took an oath to 
fulfill his duties as parnas ha-hodesh (“leader for the month”) 
conscientiously. Defined competencies and functions were as- 
signed to other institutions of the community leadership. The 
community had numerous functionaries, some honorary and 
some paid, most of whom worked in committees and were 
allocated specific tasks, such as tax assessment, supervision 
of charity, and public market order. The persistent oligarchic 
trend inherent in the 1595 ordinances is shown in their regula- 
tion of judicial procedure which reveals a hierarchical system 
of three law courts, whose competence was graded according 
to the sums involved in the case, and payment was made to the 
two lower ones by both sides. These arrangements differ from 
strict halakhic conceptions of judicial practice. 

Cracow-Kazimierz was one of the principal commu- 
nities in the *Councils of the Lands; it headed the province 
(galil) of Lesser Poland. Taxes to the state were paid through 
and in conjunction with the Councils of the Lands (see also 
*Poland-*Lithuania). Provision for the regulation of internal 
taxation for providing defense against local persecution, for 
upkeep of officials, official functions, and charity is made in 
the 1595 ordinances and others (see B.D. Weinryb, “Texts and 
Studies in the Communal History of Polish Jewry,’ in PAAJR, 
19 (1950), 77-98). 

In the 1630s large numbers of Jews fled from Germany 
to Cracow during the Thirty Years’ War. In addition, many 
others from Ukraine and Podolia sought refuge in Cracow in 
1648-49 from the *Chmielnicki massacres. 

The second half of the 17" century was a troubled period 
for the Cracow community. It suffered during the Swedish in- 
vasion, and in 1655, when Kazimierz was captured, many Jews 
fled. The Poles commanded by Stefan *Czarniecki looted Jew- 
ish shops and property, causing damage estimated at 700,000 
zlotys. Much harm was also done to Jewish property during 
the two-year Swedish occupation. With the restoration of Pol- 
ish rule, a monetary contribution was imposed on the Jew- 
ish community, who were accused of collaborating with the 
Swedes. The Jews of Cracow first had to pay large sums to the 
Polish army commanders, and, in the fall of 1657, 60,000 zlo- 
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tys to the king; they were also charged 300 zlotys a week to- 
ward maintenance of the fortress garrison and the municipal 
guard, and were fined 10,000 zlotys following an accusation 
that they had handed over sacred objects from the cathedral 
to the Swedes. The Kazimierz Jews were excluded from Cra- 
cow under various pretexts. 

During this period, attacks on Jewish houses by the stu- 
dents and the local population became increasingly frequent, 
while the royal authorities were powerless to take action 
against them. There were a number of blood libels. In 1663 
Mattathias *Calahora was martyred at the stake. In 1664, the 
anti-Jewish outbreaks reached a new climax and intervention 
by the king and the fines imposed on the municipal council 
proved unavailing. In 1677 about 1,000 Jews in Kazimierz died 
of plague and the Jewish quarter was abandoned by most of 
its inhabitants. The stricken community could not pay its 
taxes; by 1679 the arrears of the poll-tax payments amounted 
to 50,000 zlotys and the king had to grant the Cracow com- 
munity a moratorium on its taxes and other debts. The com- 
munity began to reorganize in 1680 and reopened its yeshivah, 
but in 1682 anti-Jewish rioting by the populace and students 
again broke out accompanied by murder and looting, and 
army units had to be called in. The king punished the rioters 
severely and imposed heavy fines on the university, and the 
Jews were granted a further moratorium on their debts to the 
state treasury and individuals. The Cracow citizenry renewed 
its demands that Jews should be prohibited from practicing 
trade and crafts on the basis of the 1485 agreement (see above). 
Jews were prevented from entering Cracow on Sundays and 
Christian festivals. The most outstanding of the community’s 
rabbis in the second half of the 17" century was Aaron Sam- 
uel *Koidanover. 


186 Century 

The history of the community in the 18» century was marked 
by fluctuations in the struggle of the Cracow citizenry to close 
the city, trade, and crafts to the Kazimierz Jews. In general, 
the Jews were able to withstand this pressure, with the support 
of the magnates and the king, since it was in their interest to 
have Jews acting as suppliers and financiers in Cracow itself. 
Anti-Jewish restrictions imposed by the city were mainly in- 
effectual and reflect the penetration of Jews into an increas- 
ing number of branches of trade and crafts, such as the trade 
in furs and hides, wax, soap, salt, tobacco, and haberdashery. 
Jews also traded in silver and gold, worked as goldsmiths, and 
engaged in large-scale import and export business, finance, 
and the lease and management of estates of the gentry (see 
*arenda). However the economic rise of the merchant and 
financier circles of the community was accompanied by in- 
creasing impoverishment among the majority of Kazimierz 
Jewry. These factors, combined with the growth of the artisan 
element, sharpened social tensions within the oligarchically 
led community. The expenses incurred in the struggle with 
the Cracow citizenry for providing defense against libels and 
for the constantly increasing requirements of charity forced 
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the community to take loans and it thus became indebted to 
wealthy Christians and the Church. In 1719 the community 
owed a total of approximately 600,000 zlotys, of which about 
350,000 was owed to churches and monasteries and the re- 
mainder to Polish noblemen and merchants. With the decline 
in status of the Kazimierz community its influence among the 
communities of the province also began to wane, and at the 
beginning of the 186 century these became largely indepen- 
dent of the mother community. In 1761 the Senate of Poland 
ratified a decree enforcing the prohibitions against Jewish 
commerce in Cracow. An attempt made by the municipal- 
ity to confiscate the contents of the Jewish shops in the city 
was stopped by the authorities. During the troubled period 
between 1768 and 1772 the Jews in Kazimierz suffered at the 
hands of both the Polish and Russian armies. Many members 
of the community were arrested. One of its leaders, Gutman 
Rakowski, was tortured to death by the Poles. The Kazimierz 
community numbered 3,500 in 1775, and owned 212 houses; 
their property was valued at about 1,100,000 zlotys. 


After the Polish Partitions 

In 1772-76 Kazimierz passed to *Austria, while Cracow re- 
mained within Poland. The Austrian authorities demanded 
that Jews should be permitted to cross to Cracow, but the 
municipality tried to prevent them. In 1776 Kazimierz was re- 
turned to Poland, but the Senate prohibited Jewish commerce 
in Cracow and imposed a heavy sum on the Kazimierz com- 
munity. Tension within the community continued under the 
new rule, and factions were formed among the oligarchy (see 
also *Jekeles family). Most of the Jews left Cracow and trans- 
ferred their affairs to Kazimierz. The 92 Jews who remained 
were engaged in banking or moneylending, or owned inns. 
They occupied 38 houses. At the end of 1776 the king ratified 
an agreement between the community and the Kazimierz mu- 
nicipality extending Jewish commercial rights there. The Cra- 
cow municipal leaders then offered certain concessions to Jew- 
ish merchants in the city to prevent the complete transfer of 
Jewish business to Kazimierz. By the end of the 1770s, the 350 
Jewish merchants and shopkeepers established in their new 
center at Kazimierz included 45 bankers and moneylenders, 
52 textile merchants, 17 chandlers, 18 innkeepers, and several 
tailors, bakers, and furriers. In 1788 an explosives factory was 
established by a Jew in the vicinity of Cracow, and in 1790 a 
tannery. Many wealthy Jews left Cracow for Warsaw and other 
towns during this period. 

During the 1780s the influence of *Hasidism began to 
penetrate to Cracow. This first circle of supporters of the 
movement in the city was established by Kalman *Epstein. In 
1785 a herem (“ban”) was imposed on the Cracow Hasidim. 
Hasidism gained many adherents among the poorer classes of 
Jews in Kazimierz. Special houses of prayer were organized by 
the Hasidim, and the Mitnaggedim imposed a second herem 
on them in 1797. 

In 1795 Cracow and its environs were annexed by Aus- 
tria, and in 1799 the Austrian authorities ordered the removal 
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of all Jewish businesses from Cracow proper. Subsequently 
the communal leadership and nomenclature changed under 
the Germanizing influence and with the spread of *Enlight- 
enment. The Austrian government attempted to introduce 
the specific taxes imposed on Jews within its territories, as 
well as the special systems of restriction and supervision of 
the number of Jewish families and marriages. The authority 
of the five Vorstehers, as the communal leaders were hence- 
forth termed, was restricted to the synagogue, charities, and 
responsibility for the collection of taxes and the conscrip- 
tion of the quota of army recruits demanded from the Jewish 
quarter of Kazimierz. From 1800 both electoral and elective 
rights were determined by payment of the *candle tax, a new 
impost which constituted a heavy burden on the poorer sec- 
tor in particular. This system required the payment of tax on 
at least seven candles a week in order to acquire the passive 
vote, and on eight candles to be eligible for election. Eligibil- 
ity for the office of rabbi or Vorsteher required payment on 
ten candles a week. 

This system did not change the social structure of the 
communal leadership. At the elections of 1807 there were 
only about 40 votes. In 1801 the income of the community 
from both direct and indirect taxes (e.g., on milk and butter) 
amounted to 55,000 zlotys and balanced its expenses. In 1806 
it remained with a deficit of almost 30,000 zlotys, the income 
from direct taxation amounting to 8,000 zlotys. The commu- 
nity’s deficit and debts rose with its increasing needs and the 
mounting rate of interest, and it was forced to increase the 
indirect taxes imposed on basic commodities. 

In 1809 Cracow was incorporated into the grand duchy 
of Warsaw. Although certain of the regulations and restric- 
tions imposed by the Austrian authorities were abrogated, 
others were introduced in their place. On Aug. 26, 1813, flood 
from the river caused extensive damage to the Jewish quar- 
ter of Kazimierz. 


Cracow Republic 

At the Congress of *Vienna the Cracow Republic (1815-1846) 
was established. The new state immediately issued regulations 
governing the position of the Jews there. They were permitted 
to reside in the Jewish part of Kazimierz and in some streets 
of the Christian sector. Only “cultured” Jews, entitled to civic 
rights, were permitted to acquire houses on the main street of 
the Christian sector. Outside Kazimierz only those Jews who 
qualified by a certain defined degree of education, who were 
assimilated in their dress, and who owned more than 5,000 
zlotys were permitted to reside. (Only 196 out of a total of 
13,000 Jewish residents qualified for this alleviation in 1848.) 
In addition, the community organization was abolished and 
replaced by a Committee for Jewish Affairs headed by a Chris- 
tian chairman, a rabbi elected for three years and required to 
have a fluent knowledge of the Polish or German languages 
and to have gained a matriculation certificate, and two del- 
egates elected by the highest category of taxpayers only. After 
some time, two deputy delegates were also included in the 
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committee. The annual budget of the committee required the 
ratification of the republic’s Senate. Collection of taxes from 
the Jewish inhabitants was placed under state administration. 
The books of the committee were kept in Polish. Among the 
297 Jewish merchants and craftsmen in Kazimierz in 1811 there 
were 97 shopkeepers, 47 innkeepers and restaurateurs, about 
20 market stallholders, 14 grain merchants, 12 textile and hab- 
erdashery merchants, 5 spice merchants, 5 hatters, 3 owners of 
timber depots, 3 goldsmiths, 3 barbers, 2 furriers, and one sur- 
geon. 10,820 Jews were living in Cracow in 1833 (28% of the to- 
tal population), 2,373 paid approximately 40,000 zlotys a year 
in taxes (income tax and business taxes), while of the 27,000 
Christian inhabitants 2,296 paid approximately 25,000 zlotys a 
year in taxes. An elementary Jewish school was opened in 1830 
and a number of commercial and vocational classes for boys 
and girls were added in 1837. In 1836/37, 146 boys and 239 girls 
were enrolled in this institution. Because of the lack of Jew- 
ish teachers, general subjects were taught by Christians. From 
1832 the rabbi of Cracow, Dov Berush *Meisels, was the main 
influence in the community despite some opposition led by 
Saul Raphael Landau, who was elected rabbi by the Hasidim. 
In 1844 the Republic introduced a complicated system of its 
own for supervision of Jewish marriages, mainly to ensure 
that any additional Jewish families to the permitted number 
should be those with ample means; they were also to have a 
recognized non-Jewish education, and at least — in the case of 
poorer Jews — to discard their specific Jewish dress, and have 
reached the age of 30. In 1844 the first *Reform synagogue 
(Temple) was opened in Cracow. Some Jews were involved in 
the fighting in 1846 that preceded the liquidation of the Cra- 
cow Republic and its reversion to Austria. 


Under Austria 

The Austrians imposed a contribution of 55,000 guilders on 
the community and a tax on meat. The status of the Jews did 
not change basically, and their economic position became 
critical. The Jews of Vienna raised 6,000 guilders for distri- 
bution among 1,800 needy Jewish families in Kazimierz. Dur- 
ing the 1848 revolution 12 Jews were elected to the municipal 
council of Greater Cracow, and the secretary of the commu- 
nity, Maurycy Krzepicki, was coopted to the municipal coun- 
cil. The Cracow Jews expressed their dissatisfaction with the 
communal system by demanding that the Jewish Committee 
should open its meetings to the public, and stormed the com- 
munity building. They also demanded abolition of the kosher 
meat tax and the removal of its lessee, proposing instead taxa- 
tion of poultry, which was mainly consumed by the wealthy, 
as well as reduction in the salaries of religious officials, aboli- 
tion of all privileges of the oligarchy, and transfer of the hos- 
pital from the control of the hevra kaddisha to the Commit- 
tee. In the 1848 elections to the parliament of Austria, Meisels 
was returned as deputy for Cracow. During the revolution- 
ary ferment of 1848 the “Society for the Spiritual and Mate- 
rial Liberation of the Jews,’ an association with emancipatory 
and Polish-assimilationist aims, led by M. Krzepicki and A.J. 
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Warschauer, played a prominent role. The right of Jews to 
own real estate in the Christian sections of Cracow-Kazimi- 
erz was again restricted in 1853. When Meisels left Cracow for 
Warsaw, the struggle for the Cracow rabbinate ended in the 
election of the ultra-Orthodox Simeon Schreiber *Sofer, who 
later came into sharp conflict with the Reform-assimilation- 
ist group led by Joseph Ettinger and the rabbi of the Reform 
synagogue, Simon Dankovich. During the early 1860s the up- 
per circles of Cracow Jewry inclined increasingly toward Pol- 
ish assimilation. Many of them actively sympathized with the 
Polish rising of 1863-64. 


The Period of National Awakening 
After the grant of emancipation in 1867/68 to the Jews of Cra- 
cow, which carried with it the unrestricted right of settlement 
in Cracow itself, the community institutions were abolished 
and a Jewish Religious Council established in which the assim- 
ilationist maskilim and intelligentsia replaced the oligarchic 
leadership. In 1870, Simon Samuelsohn became chairman of 
the council. In 1869 there were 25 Jewish students (13% of the 
total) studying at the law faculty of the university, 14 (7%) at 
the faculty of medicine, and 10 at the technical college. Dur- 
ing the early 1870s, about 200 Jewish pupils attended second- 
ary schools and teachers’ training colleges in Cracow. The first 
secular Hebrew public library in Cracow was founded in 1876. 
The first Hebrew school in the town, headed by the av bet din 
Hayyim Aryeh Horowitz, was established by the Shoharei Tov 
ve-Tushiyyah Society in 1874. A branch of the Alliance Israélite 
*Universelle was established at Cracow in 1867. In 1876 a tal- 
mud torah was founded and remained open until 1881. Later a 
school for the teaching of crafts was established by the Baron 
de Hirsch *Fund, as well as a vocational school financed by 
Arnold Rapoport, a member of the Austrian parliament. 
Toward the close of the 19'* century, the Jewish educa- 
tional system of Cracow included hadarim and yeshivot (see 
also *Mahzike Hadas), as well as elementary and secondary 
schools with Polish and German as the languages of instruc- 
tion. While Hasidic influence remained strong among the 
mass of Jews, with the influences of emancipation, *Haskalah, 
and assimilation many Jews became prominent in the Polish- 
German cultural and social life of Austrian Cracow, among 
them the professor of philology Leon Sternbach, the painter 
Maurycy Gottlieb, the jurist Joseph Rosenblatt, and the phy- 
sicians Philip Eisenberg and Isidor Jurowich, who became 
director of the Jewish hospital in Cracow (see also *Aguddat 
Ahim). Several Jews made fortunes in financial and industrial 
enterprises, notably Maurycy Datner, who became president 
of the Chamber of Commerce and Industry of the city. The 
Jewish population numbered 25,670 in 1900 (28% of the to- 
tal), and 32,321 in 1910 (21%). (See Table: Jewish Population 
in Cracow 1900-2004.) A considerable number earned their 
livelihood in the grocery, haberdashery, leather, textiles, and 
clothing businesses. In addition to owning shops or stalls, 
many were occupied in hawking and the purchase of pig 
bristle and horsehair in the surrounding villages for industry. 
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The wealthier Jewish merchants, a minority, owned wine and 
textile warehouses and were mainly engaged in the export of 
timber, feathers, and eggs. Among the artisans, most numer- 
ous were tailors, glaziers, and carpenters. There were 52 Jewish 
physicians in Cracow (out of the total of 248) and 47 Jewish 
lawyers (out of 110) in 1900. 


Jewish Population in Cracow 1900-2004 














Year Jewish Population Total Population % 
1900 25,670 91,310 28 
1910 32,321 143,000 21 
1921 45,229 164,000 27 
1931 56,800 219,286 26 
1938 60,000 237,032 25 
1948 5,900 299,565 2 
1955 4,000' 

1968 700" 

2004 150! 760,000 

1 Approximation. 


*Antisemitism grew in Cracow at the close of the 19" cen- 
tury, amid the national rivalries in the city and demands that 
Jews should identify themselves with the Polish or German 
elements. At the same time the Jewish national revival began 
to penetrate to Cracow. The first *Hibbat Zion society, Rosh 
Pinnah, was established during the 1880s under the leadership 
of Simeon Sofer and Aaron Markus. During this period, the 
concepts of Hebrew revival were propagated; from 1892 the 
Sefat Emet Society and the Hevrah Ivrit le-Tarbut (“Hebrew 
Society for Culture”), headed by Israel Krasucki, the publisher 
of the periodical Ha-Maggid he-Hadash (published in Cra- 
cow), Jacob Samuel Fox, and later by the journalist Simeon 
Menahem Lazar, editor of Ha-Mizpeh, was active there. From 
1897 political Zionism won supporters, amoung whom Osias 
*Thon and Julius Schenweter were prominent, and an aca- 
demic national society, Shahar, was founded. In 1906, the Jew- 
ish Nationalist Group was founded in Cracow. The organ of 
the Po’alei Zion, Der Yidisher Arbeter, was published in Yiddish 
in Cracow between 1905 and 1914. In 1900 the Group of Inde- 
pendents fighting for civic equality and the rights of the Jew- 
ish population was established, headed by Ignaz Landau and 
Adolf *Gross. The Committee of the Delegates of the Zionist 
Organizations of Western Galicia was established in Cracow 
under the leadership of Joseph Margolioth in 1905. During 
this period Cracow became an important center of Jewish 
cultural activity, with the historians Hayyim Nathan *Dem- 
bitzer and Feivel Hirsch *Wettstein, scholars such as Shlomo 
Rubin, the Hebrew author David Rotblum, and the popular 
Yiddish poet Mordecai *Gebirtig, who became celebrated in 
connection with the Holocaust. 


After World War 1 

The rise of Polish nationalism and the movements connected 
with the upheavals of World War 1, widespread unemploy- 
ment, the return of armed soldiers and deserters, and famine 
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throughout the city and vicinity, combined to intensify anti- 
semitism. In 1918 the community was threatened with an out- 
break of pogroms. The Endeks (*Endecja) elements attempted 
to direct the discontent of the Polish masses against the Jews. 
The Jewish youth in Cracow organized *self-defense, led by 
Jacob Billik and Y. Alster, and were joined by Jewish soldiers 
who had returned from the front. The entry of the troops of 
the antisemitic Polish General *Haller into Cracow set off a 
wave of riots which were warded off by the Jewish self-defense 
groups, who at the end of 1918 and the beginning of 1919 had 
a number of clashes with the rioters. 

The Jewish population of Cracow numbered 45,229 in 
1921, and according to the 1931 census, 56,800 (25.9% of the 
total), of whom 31% were occupied in industry and crafts 
(compared with 30% among non-Jews), 46% in commerce 
and insurance (non-Jews: 11%), 7% in communications (non- 
Jews: 8%), 2.5% in education and culture (non-Jews: 4%), 
approximately 1% in domestic employment (non-Jews: ap- 
proximately 8%), and 13% in other professions (non-Jews: 
approximately 36%). Between the two world wars Cracow 
became an important center of Jewish political and social life 
in Poland. The Polish-language Zionist daily *Nowy Dzien- 
nik, which had considerable public influence, was published 
there. Zionist movements were active. General Zionism, led 
by Osias Thon, who served for many years as rabbi of the lib- 
eral congregation, and by I. *Schwarzbart, had a strong fol- 
lowing. The Bundist monthly Walka was published in Cracow 
between 1924 and 1927. In this period, as in former years, the 
mass of poorer Jews were concentrated in Kazimierz. Educa- 
tional institutions included an elementary and a Hebrew sec- 
ondary school in Cracow — during the school year 1937-38, 
1,332 pupils were enrolled in these two institutions - a Hebrew 
heder, the Tahkemoni secondary school, a Jewish commercial 
school (opened in 1933), and the Orthodox women’s teach- 
ers seminary for the Beit Yaakov girls schools in Poland. The 
president of the community between the two world wars was 
Raphael Landau. Antisemitism increased in Cracow from the 
early 1930s, especially among the Polish youth and the extrem- 
ist (Fascist) Polish nationalist organizations, who made fre- 
quent attacks on Jewish shops and stalls, as well as on Jewish 
students at the university and technical high school. 


[Arthur Cygielman] 


Hebrew Printing in Cracow 

Hebrew printing was first introduced in Cracow in 1534 by the 
brothers Samuel, Asher, and Eliakim Halicz, who had learned 
the craft with Gershom Kohen in Prague, whose style their 
productions betray. They printed the first edition of Isaac of 
Dueren’s Shaarei Dura - in Rashi type and with a beautifully 
decorated title page — in 1534, the year in which they received 
a license from King Sigismund 1 of Poland. A few other works 
followed, until in 1537 the three brothers converted to Chris- 
tianity, which did not prevent them from continuing to print 
Hebrew books (a mahzor and the first two parts of the Tur), 
but their products were boycotted by the Jewish community. 
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Eventually the king forced the Jewish communities of Cracow, 
Poznan, and Lvov to buy the Halicz’s entire stock. Great suc- 
cess was attained by the Hebrew press set up in 1569 by Isaac 
b. Aaron of Prostitz (Prossnitz), who was trained in Italy and 
received a 50 years’ license from Sigismund 11 Augustus. He 
acquired his equipment from the Venetian printers Cavalli 
and Grypho and also brought with him from Italy the schol- 
arly proofreader Samuel Boehm. In the next 60 years Isaac 
and his successors (sons and nephews) produced some 200 
books, of which 73 were in Yiddish. The Babylonian Talmud 
was printed twice (1602-08; 1616-20); a fine edition of the 
Jerusalem Talmud in 1609; Alfasi’s Halakhot together with 
Mordekhai in 1598; and several editions of the Shulhan Arukh 
with Isserles’ annotations. Among kabbalistic literature was a 
Zohar (1603), and some of Moses Cordoveros writings. Other 
works included a Pentateuch and haftarot with the classical 
commentaries (1587), Yalkut Shimoni (1596), and Ein Yaakov 
(1587, 1614, 1619). In his title-page decoration Isaac copied the 
Italian style. His printer’s mark was first a hart, but from 1590 
fishes. For the next four decades (1630-70), prominent He- 
brew printers in Cracow were Menahem Nahum Meisels, his 
daughter Czerna, and his son-in-law Judah Meisels, a grand- 
son of Moses Isserles. Menahem Nahum took over Isaac b. 
Aaron’s equipment which he enlarged and improved, but he 
returned to the Prague style of printing, with Judah ha-Kohen 
of Prague as his manager. There was no Hebrew press active 
in Cracow in the 18" century. Between 1802 and 1822 Naphtali 
Herz Shapiro and his son Aaron Solomon issued such works 
as the Midrash Tankhuma (1803) and Midrash Rabbah (1805). 
Some “modernist” literature was also printed by Shapiro's son. 
Karl Budweiser printed various books between 1867 and 1874, 
before moving on to Lemberg (Lvov). Joseph Fisher, at first in 
partnership with B. Weindling, printed a good deal of Haska- 
lah literature from 1878 until 1914, including a number of He- 
brew periodicals such as Ha-Tor, Ha-Zeman, and Ha-Maggid. 
S.N. Deitscher and son were active as Hebrew printers from 
1890 to 1940 and A. Lenkowitch from 1897. 


Holocaust Period 

There were 56,000 Jews living in Cracow on the eve of World 
War 11. Persecution began soon after the German occupation 
(Sept. 6, 1939). On Sept. 17, 1939, Marek Bieberstein and Wil- 
helm Goldblatt became chairmen of the Jewish community 
and tried to restore community activities. The first Aktion 
took place on Dec. 5 and 6, 1939, when the Eighth District, 
inhabited mainly by Jews, was cordoned off, and searches and 
mass confiscations were carried out. The Germans burned 
down the Jewish Community Council building and several 
synagogues. That month the Germans appointed a *Judenrat, 
consisting of 24 members, including 11 of the former kehillah 
council and headed by Artur Rosenzweig. In April 1940, the 
German authorities issued an order for most of the Jews to 
evacuate the city within four months. Some 35,000 left, while 
about 15,000 Jews received special permission to remain. An- 
other group was forced to leave in February 1941. About the 
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same time, Cracow’s two rabbis (Kornitzer and Rappaport) 
were murdered by the Nazis. On March 21, 1941, the ghetto 
was erected and close to 20,000 Jews, including 6,000 from 
neighboring communities, were crowded in. The physical ex- 
termination began in June 1942 when 5,000 victims were de- 
ported to the *Belzec death camp in three successive “selec- 
tions.” Several hundred were put to death in the ghetto itself. 
Among the deportees were Artur Rosenzweig and the 60-year- 
old poet Mordecai Gebirtig. The 70-year-old painter Abraham 
Neumann was shot in the street. In the next Aktion (Oct. 28, 
1942) 7,000 Jews were shipped to Belzec, while the patients at 
the Jewish hospital, the old-age home inmates, and the 300 
children at the orphanage were murdered on the spot. After 
new refugees arrived the ghetto population was now about 
10,000, some of whom were in the work camp cordoned off 
from the rest of the ghetto by barbed wire. Final liquidation 
came in the middle of March 1943, when the inhabitants in 
the work camp were transferred to the nearby *Plaszow labor 
camp, and anyone found hiding was shot. The majority of the 
Jews in the other section were either killed on the spot or dis- 
patched to *Auschwitz. 


Resistance 

The Cracow Jews began organizing resistance activities at 
the end of 1940. Their initially passive resistance soon turned 
into two organizations for armed resistance and sabotage: 
Bnei Akiva, consisting of Zionist youth and headed by Laban 
Leibowitz, Szymon (Shimon) Draenger and Adolf (Dolek) 
Liebeskind, which published a clandestine weekly in Polish; 
and a Ha-Shomer ha-Zair group organized by leftist leaders 
H. Bauminger and Benjamin Halbrajch. The Bnei Akiva group 
established a base for military operations at a nearby village in 
the vicinity of the famous salt mines of Bochnia. Soon after- 
ward both groups merged into the countrywide zos (“Jew- 
ish Fighting Organization”). On Dec. 22, 1942, they attacked a 
group of German officers at Cracow’s “Cyganeria Club,” killing 
a dozen. This attack took on great significance. Several sabo- 
tage acts followed, including the derailment of trains. The Cra- 
cow ZOB maintained contact with Jewish partisan groups in 
the Kielce district and with the *Warsaw Ghetto zos leaders, 
one of whom, Yitzhaak Cukierman, was active in the Cracow 
ghetto for a period. When the Cracow zos dissolved due to 
the final liquidation of Cracow Jewry, some of its members 
continued their activity at the Plaszow labor camp. 


[Danuta Dombrowska / Stefan Krakowski] 


Contemporary Period 

By the end of World War 11, only a few Jews who had been in 
hiding were saved. Only by the end of 1945 and in 1946 did 
Jews return to Cracow from Russia, where they had found 
refuge during the war years. The Jewish quarter of Kazimi- 
erz, however, was not reestablished by the Jews after the war 
because 3,000 among them sought residence elsewhere in the 
town, fearing the outbreak of a pogrom. The last Jew left Ka- 
zimierz in 1968. The new Jewish community used four of the 
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ancient synagogues for their religious services. The oldest syn- 
agogue, “Hoyche Schul,” was transformed into a Jewish mu- 
seum. The old cemetery was renewed and reformed as a result 
of contributions from American and Canadian Jews. After the 
exodus of 1967-69, 700 Jews, mainly elderly ones, remained in 
the city. A few hundred were still present in the 1990s and just 
150 or so in 2004.. A memorial book on Cracow Jewry, Sefer 
Kraka Ir va-Em be- Yisrael, was published in 1959. 


[Arthur Cygielman] 
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CRAFTS. 


In the Bible 

Genesis 4:2, 17, 20-22 describes Cain and four of his descen- 
dants as the first to engage in crafts. Cain worked the land, 
Enoch engaged in building, Jubal, in music, Jabal (like Abel) 
was a shepherd, and Tubal-Cain worked with metals (i-e., 
copper and iron). 

This division apparently reflects the social development 
of the ancient world from around the fifth or fourth millen- 
nium B.c.E. This period saw the beginning of the development 
of agriculture and the increase and diversification of the types 
of crafts connected with it. During this period, there was in- 
creased knowledge of each individual occupation, and many 
types of work were undertaken by experts who handed down 
their professional know-how from father to son as a family 
tradition or as a closed tribal tradition. For example, in the 
12 century B.C.E., the Philistines held the monopoly in the 
processing of iron and the sharpening of iron implements 
(1 Sam. 13:19-22). 
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The first known crafts were directly connected with the 
production and preparation of food. Other crafts that were 
also connected with agricultural production were the tan- 
ning of *leather and the manufacture of clothing. Examples 
of textiles preserved since the Bar Kokhba period were found 
in the *Judean Desert Caves. Evidence of weaving and dye- 
ing are the loom weights and dye vats discovered in excava- 
tion. This group of crafts also included braiding, which con- 
sisted of the production of ropes and mats, and other similar 
industries. The development of agriculture and allied crafts 
also gave rise to the development of tools, such as the manu- 
facture of plows, digging implements, vehicles of transporta- 
tion, leather implements, and so on (see *Agriculture; *Carts 
and Chariots). 

Another group of crafts are the various artistic crafts: the 
making of jewelry and of fine vessels of wood, stone, and ivory 
inlaying; the production of hammered metal objects; embroi- 
dery; and so on. There are biblical references to the work of 
the potter and many examples have been found in excavations 
(see *Pottery). This group of crafts developed with the build- 
ing of palaces and temples: 


And Ihave filled him [Bezalel son of Uri] with the spirit of God, 
in wisdom, and in understanding, and in knowledge, and in all 
manner of workmanship. To devise skillful works, to work in 
gold, and in silver, and in brass. And in cutting of stones, to set 
them, and in carving of timber, to work in all manner of work- 
manship (Ex. 31:2ff.). 


Artisans of various types were numbered among the slaves of 
the kings of Egypt, Mesopotamia, and other permanent set- 
tlements. The Bible does not mention craftsmen of this type, 
apart from *Bezalel, who worked on the construction of the 
Tabernacle, and the people of Tyre, who participated in the 
construction of the Temple in Jerusalem (1 Kings 5:15-25). 
Gold and silver were used for vessels etc. to be used in the 
temples or palaces, for jewelry, figurines, sewing implements, 
pins and clasps, etc. These metals were processed by means of 
casting or hammering, and separate parts were joined together 
by means of welding and coating. Other products, especially 
jewelry and tiny vessels of precious metals, were formed from 
different shapes, such as squares, circles, and rectangles, which 
were welded together in various patterns, or joined together 
on a chain (11 Chron. 3:16). Another artistic craft consisted 
of inlaying fine vessels and jewelry with precious and semi- 
precious stones as a decoration or for finishing other items. 
The biblical term milluat apparently refers to this technique 
of inlaying (e.g., Ex. 28:17). Metal frames inlaid with pre- 
cious stones have been found, dating to the second millen- 
nium B.c.£. Inlaid furniture and tablets dating to the third 
millennium B.c.£. have also been found, as well as another 
example of metal inlaid with stones from the second millen- 
nium B.c.E. and others. The Bible describes the stones of the 
breastplate (Ex. 28:15 ff.) as being inlaid within their frames. 
Inlaying ivory ornaments into wooden furniture, walls, and 
other fine objects was also prevalent during the second mil- 
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lennium B.c.£. In general the Bible conveys the picture of the 
development by the Jewish people in Erez Israel of manifold 
skills in the arts and crafts which they later carried with them 
throughout the Diaspora. 


[Zeev Yeivin] 


Post-Biblical and Talmudic Period 

There is little information about crafts in the period between 
the return from the Babylonian captivity in 538 B.c.E. and 
the talmudic era. Carpenters and masons are explicitly men- 
tioned in Ezra 3:7 as being among those who returned from 
the Babylonian exile, and they must have been active in the 
building of the Temple. Among those who took part in the 
building of the wall of Jerusalem under the guidance of Ne- 
hemiah are mentioned the zorefim (“refiners and workers in 
gold and silver”; Neh. 3:8 and 31), the perfumers (3:8), and the 
builders, who, in addition to the stonework, “set up the doors, 
the bolts, and the bars” of the various gates. Little is known of 
the life of the Jewish people in Judea during the period after 
Nehemiah until the establishment of Seleucid rule in 198 B.c.E. 
Discoveries at Tell al-Nasba indicate that the manufacture of 
pottery was carried on by entire villages during this period. 
Aristeas described Jerusalem as “a city rich in crafts” (Aristeas 
to Philocrates, ed. M. Hadas, p. 147). Ben Sira (Ecclus. 38:27-32) 
describes in some detail the work of the various craftsmen 
of his time, wood carvers, signet engravers (“whose art is to 
make every variety of design; he is careful to make the like- 
ness true”), metalsmiths, and potters, and concludes, “All these 
are deft with their hands, and each is wise in his handiwork; 
without them a city cannot be inhabited, and wherever they 
dwell they hunger not” 

Arts and crafts were greatly fostered by the Hasmo- 
nean kings, as a result of the extensive building operations 
which they undertook. Simeon built the port of Jaffa to at- 
tract seaborne commerce, and the increased maritime trade 
also promoted the development of crafts. The description of 
the mausoleum which he erected for his parents and brothers 
in Mod?in (1 Macc. 13:25) makes it certain that skilled crafts- 
men of every kind were employed in its erection and embel- 
lishment. The huge building projects undertaken by Herod, 
both in Jerusalem and Caesarea, but above all the rebuilding of 
the Temple, so vividly described by Josephus (Ant., 15:380ff.), 
called for skilled workers in many spheres - masons, carpen- 
ters, metalworkers, weavers and embroiderers, goldsmiths 
and silversmiths. Jews were employed for the building of 
the Temple as is specifically mentioned. Priests were trained 
as masons and carpenters for the edifice itself - as Josephus 
states, “Into none of these did King Herod enter, for he was 
forbidden, because he was not a priest. However, he took care 
of the cloisters and outer enclosures” (15:419-20). Excavations 
in Jerusalem have revealed the sarcophagus of “Simeon, the 
builder of the Sanctuary.’ 

There were some families of craftsmen who were experts 
in skills required for the Temple service itself. The *Bet Garmu 
specialized in the preparation of the *shewbread and the house 
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of Avtinas prepared the incense. These families actually mo- 
nopolized their position. When they demanded higher wages, 
the Temple administration dismissed them and summoned 
shewbread and incense makers from Alexandria to take their 
place. The experiment failed because of the inefficiency of the 
new craftsmen, and the houses of Garmu and Avtinas were re- 
installed. They only resumed work after receiving double their 
previous salary (Yoma 3:11, 38). That Jews engaged in the build- 
ing of pagan edifices is specifically mentioned in the Mishnah 
with regard to the problems of conscience and halakhah for 
the Jewish workers. The sages ruled that “none may help them 
to build a basilica, scaffold, stadium, or judges’ tribunal; but 
one may help them to build public baths or bathhouses, yet 
when they reach the cupola in which the idol is placed, it is 
forbidden to help them to build it” (Av. Zar. 1:7). 

In ancient Jerusalem, before the city fell in 70 c.£., speci- 
fied streets, markets, and districts were inhabited by artisans 
of the same trade. Bakers, cheese-makers, blacksmiths, gold- 
smiths, leatherworkers, dyers, weavers, fullers, potters, and 
other craftsmen were concentrated in their own quarters. The 
different trades seem to have had synagogues of their own. 
When passing through the city or a nearby village, the arti- 
san was recognized by the distinctive badge he wore: the tailor 
had a needle stuck in the front of his dress; the worker in wool 
showed a woolen thread; the dyer carried different colored 
threads from which patrons could select the desired shade; the 
carpenter displayed a ruler; the leatherworker was recognized 
by the apron he wore; and the weaver carried a small distaff 
behind his ear and the scribe, a pen. Eleazar b. Azariah said 
of this practice of wearing badges: “There is something grand 
about artisanship; every artisan boasts of his trade, grandly 
carrying his badge in the street” (ARN? 21, 45); and the rabbis 
stated that he who does not teach his son a craft, teaches him 
brigandage (Kid. 29a). The rabbis classified leather dressing 
among the coarser trades, but quilting or stitching in furrows 
was considered a clean and easy craft (Kid. 82a-b). The tan- 
ners of Palestine, like those of ancient Greece, practiced their 
trade outside the cities because of the unpleasant odor. Gold 
and silversmiths produced articles for the household as well as 
ornaments. An ornament produced for women was a “golden 
Jerusalem,’ which contained the picture or the engraving of 
Jerusalem (Shab. 59a). The institution of apprenticeship was 
frequently mentioned in rabbinic literature. The master was 
called rav and the apprentice, talmid or shulyah. The term of 
apprenticeship was agreed upon between the master and the 
parents of the boy. The son of an artisan generally followed 
the trade of his father, and orphans were instructed by mem- 
bers of the guild of their late fathers. 

An impressive description is given by the rabbis of the 
massive basilica synagogue in Alexandria. The worshipers did 
not occupy their seats at random, but goldsmiths, silversmiths, 
blacksmiths, metalworkers, and weavers all sat together in 
groups so that when a poor man entered the place he recog- 
nized the members of his craft and on applying to that quar- 
ter obtained a livelihood for himself and for the members of 
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his family (Suk. 51). The guild of Jewish weavers in Alexan- 
dria was registered according to Roman law as a corporation 
(J. Juster, Les Juifs dans lempire romain, vol. 2, 306), and the 
Jewish coppersmiths of Alexandria were renowned. Accord- 
ing to the Talmud the coppersmiths were employed to repair 
the bronze utensils in the Temple and were commissioned 
to make doors of Corinthian bronze for the Temple which 
“shone like gold” (Yoma 38a). The craftsmen of Jerusalem used 
to come out in groups to welcome the pilgrims bringing their 
first fruits to the Temple (Bik. 3:3). Both the Jerusalem and 
the Babylonian Talmuds have many references to craftsmen 
of every kind in Erez Israel after the destruction of the Tem- 
ple and an echo of their prosperity to which Ben Sira refers 
in the third century B.c.£. is heard in the proverb, “though a 
famine lasts seven years it does not pass through the gate of 
the artisan” (Sanh. 29a). 

The textiles of Beth-Shean, referred to in the Talmud (Ty, 
Kid. 2:5) were famed for their quality and praised by Roman 
writers; Sepphoris had a synagogue of the weavers. Dyeing was 
a particular Jewish occupation; to the statement of a fourth 
century work, Totius Orbis Descriptio, that purple silk was 
manufactured in Sarafand, Caesarea, Shechem, and Lydda, 
the Talmud (Sot. 46b) adds a village, Luz, in Galilee, where 
the famous purple dye was made. As mentioned, whole vil- 
lages engaged in pottery making, and Tiberias was a center 
for glass. Many beautiful mosaic pavements have been un- 
covered in Israel; that of the sixth-century synagogue in Bet 
Alfa is inscribed with the names of the craftsmen *Marianos 
and his son Hanina. In Babylon also, Jews worked in a mul- 
titude of crafts, including weaving, dyeing, tapestry making, 
leather work, metalwork, and wicker work (BB 22a; cf. Pauly- 
Wissowa s.v. Babylonia). Pumbedita was a center for the 
weaving of linen (Git. 27a; BM 18b). Josephus (Wars, 5:212) 
describes in detail a “truly wonderful” Babylonian-made cur- 
tain (parokhet) in front of the Holy of Holies in the Temple. 
The frequent references in the Babylonian Talmud to rashei 
ommanot (“heads of crafts”) suggests that the craftsmen were 
organized in guilds, and in fact there are references to guilds 
of basketmakers and to weavers (Sot. 48a). Perfumers, car- 
penters, and art metalworkers were apprenticed (Krauss, Tal 
Arch, vol. 2, 255-6). Glassblowing seems to have been an oc- 
cupation among Jews not only in Erez Israel, but also in Egypt 
and Rome. Although a reference in the Talmud (Men. 28b) 
to Alexandrian goblets does not mention that they were of 
Jewish manufacture, names of Jewish glassblowers have been 
found in Oxyrhynchus and Thebes, and Roman glasswork of 
the third and fourth centuries decorated with typical Jewish 
symbols, the ark, the menorah, the Temple, and the sukkah, 
strongly suggest Jewish craftsmen in glass (Classical Review, 
51 no. 4 (1937), 144-6). 


From the Middle Ages to the End of the 18t* Century 

The Jewish occupational structure was gradually eroded with 
the destruction of the ancient Jewish social pattern and with 
the change in social attitudes through the relentless pressure 
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from the Christian church, from the fourth century on. With 
the burgeoning of city life in the lands of Islam and the grad- 
ual exclusion from and relinquishment by Jews of agriculture 
under both Muslim and Christian rule, a process which had 
been accomplished more or less by the eighth century, crafts 
became almost the only economic sphere where Jews still 
worked with their hands. The respect paid to crafts in the pe- 
riod immediately preceding this profound change in Jewish 
life waned in the atmosphere of the medieval cities, where the 
merchant and trade had a more honored status. 

Two entirely different patterns in the practice of crafts and 
their place in Jewish life and society are discernible through- 
out the Middle Ages. One characterizes the communities in 
countries around the Mediterranean, including in the south 
those in the continents of Asia and Africa, and in the north 
extending more or less to an imaginary demarcation line from 
the Pyrenees to the northern end of the Balkans. The other, 
in the Christian countries of Europe, was more or less north 
of the Pyrenees-Balkans line. 


SOUTH OF THE PYRENEES-BALKANS. In the ancient places 
of Jewish settlement, crafts continued a major occupation of 
a large part of the Jewish population. The Karaite Benjamin 
b. Moses al-*Nahawendi described in the ninth century those 
who “come to another’s house, do his work and make what 
he needs for him for pay - like the tailor and the launderer, 
the worker in iron, in copper, tin, and lead, the dyer and the 
weaver as well as every other artisan” (in his Massat Binya- 
min [1834], 4b). There was thus a wide range of itinerant Jew- 
ish craftsmen in Persia and its vicinity. In the same century a 
hostile Muslim denigrated the Jews because among them are 
found “only dyers, tanners, bloodletters, butchers, and cob- 
blers.” This limitation in Jewish society must have been a fig- 
ment of his imagination, but in any case he must have found 
many Jews in these occupations in Egypt and its surround- 
ings in his time. The responsa of the geonim contain ample 
evidence of Jewish crafts and craftsmen throughout the Mus- 
lim Empire in the 10" and 11" centuries. 

In the 11" and 12" centuries extensive Jewish activity in 
crafts is attested. S.D. Goitein has shown (A Mediterranean 
Society, 1 (1967), 362-7) how widespread and ramified were 
partnerships in crafts. He stated (p. 87) that these partnerships 
“range in date between 1016 and 1240.... Concerned are gold 
and silversmithing and other metal work..., dyeing (purple... 
indigo... silk),... the manufacture of glass vessels,... weav- 
ing,... silk work,... the making of wine,... and cheese, sugar 
factories,... and a pharmacy.” The amounts of money and 
quantities of materials involved in these partnerships and in 
other craft enterprises (ibid., 80-89) indicate a wide range in 
scale of the work. Sometimes the equipment of such a work- 
shop is mentioned: 


An inventory of the workshop of a silk-weaver, dated 1157, con- 
tained 32 items... He possessed four looms, three combs con- 
nected with silk-weaving, three cylinders of wood on which the 
woven materials were rolled, two irons, one for the pressing of 
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robes and another for the pressing of fabrics worn as turbans, 
wickerwork baskets full of warps, various quantities of bleached 
and other linen (which was woven together with silk), a small 
pot with weaver’s reeds, copper threads covered with silver, and 
other items not preserved. The instruments taken away from 
a silk-weaver in Dahsht (the village famous for its pyramids) 
counted 26 items, of which nine were different from those just 
mentioned (ibid., 86). 


Most workshops were smaller, like the one whose “weaving 
tools” were sold for 12 dirhem only (J. Blau (ed.), Teshuvot ha- 
Rambam (1961), 85-86, no. 52). 

*Benjamin of Tudela began to find Jewish craftsmen on 
his travels only on reaching Greece. At Thebes he found “about 
two thousand Jews. They are the good masters for preparing 
silk and purple clothes in the land of the Greeks, and among 
them are great sages in Mishnah and Talmud” (M.N. Adler 
(ed.), Itinerary of Benjamin of Tudela (1907), 12, Heb. sec- 
tion). He also found the Jews of Salonika, numbering about 
500, among them scholars, “and they busy themselves in silk 
work” (ibid., 13). At Constantinople he was told that Jews are 
hated mainly “on account of the tanners, who work in hides, 
because they throw out their dirty water into the streets at 
their doorsteps and they befoul the Jewish quarter. Therefore 
the Greeks hate the Jews, the good ones as well as the bad 
ones” (ibid., 16). Benjamin’s information not only expressed 
the usual superiority of merchants toward craftsmen in a me- 
dieval city, but also gave evidence of differing attitudes - an 
inimical one, toward “base” professions, like tannery, and a 
more friendly one, toward “better” professions like silk man- 
ufacture and dyeing, among Jews. 

Throughout the later Middle Ages and up to modern 
times the same structure of Jewish society persisted in Islamic 
countries, in which a broad layer of various Jewish crafts- 
men was a distinct feature. Several crafts — like silk work and 
dyeing, in some countries also silver and gold work (e.g., in 
Yemen) - were considered a Jewish specialty. 

Not only Sicily under Norman and Hohenstaufen rule 
relied on Jews for silk work and dyeing, but in Italy there were 
many Jewish craftsmen, in particular in the south. It would 
seem that Thomas Aquinas was referring to them in his letter 
Ad ducissam Brabantiae (March 7, 1274), advising Christian 
rulers that “they would do better to compel the Jews to work 
for their living as is done in parts of Italy” (ut Judaeos laborare 
compellerent ad proprium victum lucrandum, sicut in partibus 
Italiae faciunt). The same situation was found about 200 years 
later, by Obadiah of *Bertinoro. Writing in 1488, he describes 
the community of Palermo, which “contains about 850 Jewish 
families... They are poverty-stricken artisans, such as copper- 
smiths and ironsmiths, porters and peasants... despised by the 
Christians because they are all tattered and dirty... They are 
compelled to go into the service of the king whenever any new 
labor project arises; they have to drag ships to the shore, to 
construct dykes, and so on. They are also employed in admin- 
istering corporal punishment and in carrying out the sentence 
of death” (ed. A. Yaari, in Iggerot Erez Yisrael (1943), 104). He 
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found a similar situation at Messina, where he counted “about 
four hundred Jewish family heads... better off than those of 
Palermo, all of them craftsmen, though a few are merchants” 
(ibid., 108). As in the 12" century, so in the 15‘” century, the 
Jewish onlooker from the north expresses shock at and a sense 
of superiority toward this artisan Jewish society. 


CHRISTIAN SPAIN. In the kingdoms of Christian Spain, 
craftsmen made up a large and important sector in Jewish 
occupations and society. The family name Escapat, Scapat, 
derives originally from an Aramaic term for a shoemaker. 
In many communities artisans were the majority or formed 
at least half of the income earners. In Segovia, in the late 
14 century, out of 55 Jewish earners, “23 were artisans — 
weavers, shoemakers, tailors, furriers, blacksmiths, saddlers, 
potters, and dyers” (Baer, Spain, 1 (1961), 198). “There was a 
street known as Shoemakers’ Lane in the juderia of Toledo 
in the 14" century” (ibid., 197). “Conspicuous in Aragon are 
Jewish bookbinders, scientists who devise scientific instru- 
ments, and gold- and silversmiths” (ibid., 426). Baer assumes 
that in the 14" century “at least half of the Jews of Barcelona... 
were artisans: weavers, dyers, tailors, shoemakers, engravers, 
blacksmiths, silversmiths (including some highly esteemed 
craftsmen who made Christian religious objects), bookbind- 
ers (who bound the registers of the royal chancery), work- 
ers in coral, and porters” (ibid., 2 (1966), 37). The same holds 
more or less true for Saragossa (ibid., 55-56). The anti-Jew- 
ish laws of 1412 stated that “Jewish artisans (blacksmiths, tai- 
lors, shoemakers, etc.) might not serve Christian customers” 
(ibid., 168). 

There is every reason to assume that the main outlines 
of Jewish society in the kingdoms of Christian Spain were 
a continuation of its structure in the kingdoms of Muslim 
Spain. The importance of artisans was evident in Jewish so- 
cial and even cultural life there. The artisans were the main- 
stay of the opposition led by the mystic trend to the rule of 
the rationalist patrician stratum in Spanish communities. Ar- 
tisan *guilds were behind many of the demands for democ- 
ratization of community leadership and for equal distribu- 
tion of taxes in communities like Saragossa and Barcelona in 
the 13" and 14" centuries. Shocked by the catastrophe of the 
persecutions of 1391, the moralist Solomon ibn Lahmish *Al- 
ami demanded in 1415 of the Spanish Jew: “Teach yourself a 
craft, to earn your living by your work... for it is to the honor 
of men to live off their work and toil, not as the proud ones 
thought in their foolishness” (Jggeret Musar, ed. A.M. Haber- 
mann (1946), 29). 

The artisans had always been the most faithful element 
in Spanish Jewry. During the mass conversions of 1391-1415, 
many devout artisans remained steadfast” (Baer, Spain, 2 
(1966), 354). No wonder that King Alfonso v stated in 1417 
that community leadership had passed to “the artisans and the 
little people” and Solomon *Bonafed complained about this 
time that in Spanish Jewry “the tailors render judgment, and 
the saddlers sit in courts (quoted by Baer, ibid., 248). 
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The workshop of the Jewish artisan in Spain was not al- 
ways a small one. Mention is made of workshops (operatoria) 
on a large scale for the manufacture of clothes in Saragossa 
and Huesca (Baer, Spain, 1 (1961), 425). About the beginning of 
the 14" century there came before *Asher b. Jehiel (the Rosh) 
the case of a dyer or saddler “who has an annual expense in 
the form of gifts to the judges and officials, to keep them from 
trumping up charges against him - the usual contribution 
that craftsmen are required to make out of their handiwork” 
(quoted by Baer, ibid., 201). At the other end of artisan society 
there would be the case of that “worthless scamp among the 
artisans [who] will marry a woman here today and then be- 
come enamored of another and go and marry her elsewhere 
and return brazenly to his home town” (responsum quoted 
by Beer, ibid., 424). 

After the expulsion from Spain the exiled artisans merged 
into the artisan class of the communities in North Africa and 
the Ottoman Empire. It would seem that many other exiles 
took up crafts in their new straitened circumstances; some 
would even see it as a moral obligation, as formulated by men 
like Solomon ibn Lahmish Alami (see above). The Safed com- 
munity in its days of glory in the 16" century was based on 
a broad stratum of craftsmen practicing on a large and small 
scale. Stories about Isaac b. Solomon Ashkenazi *Luria (Ari) 
tell much about the social relationships and place of artisans 
in this holy community. One of the exiles who went to Jeru- 
salem advised his correspondents: “Let anyone who wants 
to, come. For they can live out their lives earning through 
crafts. These are the worthwhile crafts here - gold- and sil- 
versmithery, tailoring, carpentry, shoemaking, weaving and 
smithery... I who know no craft except for my learning de- 
rive my needs from Torah study” (A. Yaari (ed.), Iggerot Erez 
Yisrael (1943), 181). 


NORTH OF THE PYRENEES-BALKANS (INCLUDING NORTH- 
ERN AND CENTRAL ITALY). Crafts played a very small role 
as a Jewish occupation, from the inception of Jewish settle- 
ment in this part of Europe. Around the beginning of the 
118 century mention is made of a Jew in northern France 
who owned a furnace and made his living by working it with 
Christian hired men and letting it out for baking to other 
people (S. Eidelberg (ed.), Teshuvot Rabbenu Gershom (1956), 
61-63, no. 8). 

Neither the documents of privileges granted to Jews in 
these countries up to the 15" century nor their own writings 
reveal much concern with crafts or the presence of craftsmen. 
Certainly the Christian guilds prevented the growth of a Jew- 
ish artisan class in the cities of Western and Central Europe 
up to the 15" century. Since moneylending brought various 
articles in pawn into Jewish houses, to be able to return them 
undamaged or to sell them profitably the Jew had to learn to 
repair them and keep them in good condition. Hence a part- 
time, unspecialized kind of “pottering” artisanship always ex- 
isted in those countries and times where Jews were engaged in 
moneylending. Jews attempted to maintain their own butch- 
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ers for the sake of kashrut, although Christian butchers’ guilds 
always tried, often with success, to thwart this aim. It is rea- 
sonable to assume that there were always at least part-time 
tailors among Jews everywhere, to avoid using the forbidden 
admixture of wool and flax (shaatnez). 

From these beginnings there developed from the 15" cen- 
tury a resumption of crafts among communities in Southern 
and Central Europe (Bohemia, Moravia, and Austria) and es- 
pecially in Poland-Lithuania. 

Rabbinical responsa tell of women — widows or spin- 
sters - who worked in shawl-making and thread-making 
for gentile customers. Jewish craftsmen are mentioned in Po- 
land in 1460. In 1485 the municipal council of Cracow permit- 
ted “poor Jewesses to sell every day shawls and scarves made 
by their own hands and craft.” Jews increasingly penetrated 
crafts in the towns of Poland in the 16 century as the constant 
complaints of guilds and municipal councils abundantly show. 
The same development is reflected even more strongly in 
the various royal decisions and agreements between munici- 
palities and Jews, or Christian guilds and their Jewish coun- 
terparts, all of which combine to give a picture of consistent, 
even if much hampered, penetration of Jews into various 
crafts. 

In the grand duchy of Lithuania, the Jews of Grodno al- 
ready had permission in 1389 in their charter of privileges “to 
exercise different crafts.” In time, crafts became a well-devel- 
oped sector of the Jewish economic structure. When needy, 
displaced refugee children from Germany arrived in Lithu- 
ania in the wake of the destruction of the Thirty Years’ War, 
the Council of Lithuania (see *Councils of the Lands) gave the 
compassionate instruction: “It has been resolved and decided 
to accept 57 boys into our country to be under our protection, 
to divide them among the communities to feed them, to clothe 
and shoe them. Boys to whom God has granted wisdom that 
their study will be successful shall be induced to study Torah 
at school; boys whose abilities are not sufficient for the study 
of the Torah shall be induced to take service or to learn the 
work of some craft” (S. Dubnow (ed.), Pinkas ha-Medinah 
(1925), 73, No. 351). This indicates both that there was oppor- 
tunity for learning a craft, and the disregard in which it was 
held by the leaders of Jewish society. Accordingly crafts are 
associated with intellectual incapability; it would be a sin, it 
seems, to send an able boy to be apprenticed to an artisan. 
The council also dealt with supervision of Jewish tailors to en- 
sure that they should not transgress Jewish law in their work 
(ibid., 178, no. 728). The increase in craftsmen is reflected in 
the hostile decision of the Council of Lithuania in 1761 forbid- 
ding craftsmen in all large communities from taking part in 
the assemblies of the community (ibid., 268, no. 983). Indeed, 
in the bitter divisions in the Vilna community in the second 
half of the 18 century craftsmen played an important role in 
the opposition groups and activities. 

Despite a general disparagement of crafts, *printing was 
considered an honorable profession. The Cracow community 
is found in 1595 trying to defend the printers of Cracow and 
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Lublin against competition from Italian printers (M. Balaban, 
in jjlg, 11 (1916), 93, no. 79). 

In the rapidly developing southeast of Poland a Jewish 
craftsman named Kalman, mentioned as a proficient tanner 
and furrier (in arte pellificiaria bene versatus) in *Przemysl, 
was important enough to be granted a special privilege by 
King Stephan Bathory in 1578 (M. Schorr, Zydzi w Przemyslu 
(1903), 88-89, no. 12). In the same town - which was certainly 
not exceptional in economic structure — the king defended in 
1638 “the Jewish craftsmen who do their work for Jews only” 
against restrictions by the municipal authorities (ibid., 143, 
no. 71). The Jews, however, penetrated the Christian market 
there. In 1645 the same king ratified an agreement between the 
municipal authorities and the Jews, paragraphs 5-14 of which 
show Jewish craftsmen as serious competitors to the Chris- 
tian craftsmen in the branches of tanning, furriery, tailoring, 
barbering, goldsmithery, painting, cobbling, saddlery, bak- 
ing, candle-making, hat-making, and sword-making; some 
of their products were intended by the Jewish craftsmen for 
the Jewish market only - or so their Christian competitors 
demanded. Some were entered on the Christian market with 
the reluctant agreement of the guilds (ibid., 150-1, no. 74). 
By the end of the 17 century the citizens of Przemysl pre- 
pared a complaint which generalized that “every Jew is either 
a merchant or a craftsman.” They state that the Jews had “to- 
tally ruined the goldsmiths, the tailors, the butchers, and the 
bakers’ guilds” The method of competition used by the Jews 
is described. They employ mobility and initiative. “They [i.e., 
the Jews] have totally eradicated the barber-bloodletters’ guild 
for there are several Jewish barbers who go with their physi- 
cians to the manor houses to the patients there letting blood, 
putting on suctions cups (banki); the same they do in town. 
There were not a few Christian soap-makers; now there re- 
mains only one, and at that, very poor. But there are several 
Jews who make soap, carrying it down river and selling it in 
town too” (ibid., 206-8, no. 129). In this town, as in others, 
Jewish guilds developed, and from the last quarter of the 17'* 
century various ordinances and regulations are extant of the 
Przemysl Jewish tailors’ guild - which called itself grandilo- 
quently “the holy society of the dressers of the naked ones” 
(DonIY °wI777 NWT NIIN) - showing relations between 
masters and apprentices, and between masters and hired 
workers, and demonstrating the strict supervision by the com- 
munity and rabbi over the observance of shaatnez laws by the 
tailors (ibid., 259-74, nos. v—xxiii). 

The situation in the west of Poland-Lithuania, i.e., Great 
Poland, is seen clearly in various ordinances of the Poznan 
community. In 1535 a council of community elders - usually 
very conservative and patrician in its attitude - admonished 
the Jews in their jurisdiction 


To remember for their good the clothes makers of Swerzeniec 
community, a reminder of help and mercy, to look upon some 
among them with care and particular supervision — for we have 
seen that crafts are diminishing daily and many of our people 
have deserted craftsmanship, hence it is fitting to strengthen 
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the hands of the artisans, not to let them fall, for this is a great 
benefit and an important rule for the entire society (D. Avron 
(ed.), Pinkas ha-Kesherim shel Kehillat Poznan (1966), 55-66, 


no. 273). 


The same council devised in 1747 a set of model ordinances 
for guilds in the community and for regulating their relations 
with other community institutions (ibid., 398-403). 

By the end of the 18» century the Poznan community 
had a well-developed artisan class. In 1797 there were in the 
town 923 Jewish and 676 Christian tailors; 22 Jewish gold- 
smiths and 19 Christian; 51 Jewish hatters, 24 Christian; 52 
Jewish buttonmakers, 6 Christian; 238 Jewish ironsmiths, 6 
Christian; 51 Jewish bakers, 607 Christian. In total there were 
1,592 Jewish craftsmen, about one-third of the 4,921 craftsmen 
in Poznan in this year. 

In Bohemia-Moravia also, as well as in southern Ger- 
many, Jews increasingly engaged in crafts. A community like 
that of Prague had long-standing and well-developed Jewish 
guilds by this period based on a ramified craft structure and 
professional life and organization. 

Some circles of these craftsmen developed a specific 
ethos and pride in their own calling. As early as the 17 cen- 
tury there were tailors in Poland-Lithuania who asked to be 
buried with the boards of their tailoring tables, being certain 
of the honesty and righteousness of their life's work. 


Modern Times 

In the aspirations for emancipation of the Jews and spread of 
Enlightenment - and as a corollary of the program for “pro- 
ductivization” of the Jews - occupation in crafts became an 
issue of the ideological and political strivings for change and 
betterment in legal status and social standing. Christian W. 
von *Dohm regarded the encouragement to enter crafts as 
part of his proposals for “betterment of the Jews.’ Emperor 
*Joseph 11 included encouragement of crafts among Jews in 
his legislation for them. 

Yet, the practical changes in crafts did not eventuate 
from this ideology or legal enactments, but from the actual 
economic and social situation among the masses of Jews in 
Poland-Lithuania and later on in the Pale of Settlement in 
czarist Russia. In the 18t century many Jewish craftsmen in 
the private towns of the Polish nobility began to bring their 
products to fairs and market days in the main royal towns. The 
general tendency, in which craftsmen were now working for 
the open market instead of producing to order, encouraged 
this development. The Jewish craftsman —- being outside the 
guild structure - was unattached and ready to prepare stock 
and sell it in free competition. He thus became anathema to 
the Christian craftsmen and the guilds. 

In the early 19" century Jews in the impoverished and 
overcrowded shtetl in the Pale of Settlement tended either to 
continue in the old crafts - mainly tailoring, textiles, and cob- 
bling - or to enter new professions where not much training 
or outlay on equipment was needed, such as leather work, 
and carting. Many of those craftsmen peddled their work in 
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villages around the townlets. Through the 19" century a spe- 
cific Jewish crafts structure developed in Eastern Europe, as 
reflected in Table 1 for the end of the century. 

This situation made for hardship and competition among 
Jewish crafts in the Pale of Settlement. It also gave rise to a 
specific way of life, and even folklore among the masses of 
Jewish workers. By the end of the 19"* century, Eastern Eu- 
rope had a strong element of class-conscious Jewish crafts- 
men who through their poverty and hardship formed an em- 
bryonic Jewish proletariat. Much of the force of the Jewish 
revolutionary movement and sentiment, the bitterness and 
impulsion to social activity, came from this stratum of Jewish 
society. The writings of *Shalom Aleichem and other writers 
of this generation immortalize the spirit of “amkho, sher un 
eyzen” (“our folk of the scissors and flatiron”). 

In the same period of the 19" and early 20 centuries, 
Jewish crafts in the old centers, for instance Prague and in 
Bavaria, disintegrated under the impact of flourishing capi- 
talism and the crossing over of Jews in Central and Western 
Europe to the more profitable and “respectable” professions 
of the middle class. Emancipation in these countries brought 
about not productivization but practically the end of Jewish 
participation in crafts. 

Jewish emigration in the second half of the 19" century, 
and in a large measure up to the 1930s, was predicated on and 
characterized by this craftsmen element. 

Among the Jewish immigrants to the United States before 
World War 1, over one-third were craftsmen, mostly tailors, 
whereas among non-Jews only 20% of the immigrants had a 


Table 1. Crafts Structure in the Pale of Settlement, 1898 














Crafts Masters Hired Apprentices Total 
Workers 

Garment 108,527 80,402 61,923 250,852 
(43.3%) (32%) (24.7%) 

Food 43,665 9,675 4,547 57,887 
(75.5%) (16.7%) (7.8%) 

Woodwork 25,653 14,119 9,816 49,588 
(51.7%) (28.5%) (19.8%) 

Metalwork 25,499 12,892 10,530 48,921 
(52.1%) (26.4%) (21.5%) 

Construction 19,791 7,094 4,705 31,590 
(62.7%) (22.4%) (14.9%) 

Textiles 10,589 4,582 3,257 18,428 
(57.4%) (24.9%) (17.7%) 

Leather 6,123 3,953 1,964 12,040 
(50.9%) (32.8%) (16.3%) 

Paper and Print 5,998 3,343 2,354 11,695 
(51.3%) (28.6%) (20.1%) 

Chemicals 2,764 594 259 3,617 
(76.4%) (16.4%) (7.2%) 

Other Crafts 10,787 3,874 1,707 16,368 
(65.9%) (23.7%) (10.4%) 

Total 259,396 140,528 101,062 500,986 
(51.8%) (28%) (20.2%) (100%) 
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skilled profession. Of 106,236 Jewish immigrants to the United 
States in 1903-04 there were 16,426 tailors, 4,078 carpenters, 
2,763 cobblers, 1,970 glaziers and painters, 1,400 butchers, 
1,173 bakers, and 14,830 in miscellaneous crafts. (See Table 2: 
Jewish Craftsmen in New York, 1890). In Paris in 1910 Jewish 
immigrants from Eastern Europe included 16,060 craftsmen 
of whom 11,460 (71.4%) were in garment manufacture — 7,000 
tailors, 2,000 hatters, 1,900 furriers, 1,200 cobblers — 2,700 
(16.8%) iron workers, 1,000 (6.2%) wood-workers, 600 (3.7%) 
leather workers, and 300 (1.9%) in other crafts. The same struc- 
ture held good for Eastern European Jewish immigrants in 
England as well as other countries. 


Table 2. Jewish Craftsmen in New York, 1890 














Tailors Tailors Tailors Cigarette 

(General) (Women’s Coats) (Wholesale) Manufacturers 

9,595 2,084 1,043 976 

Haberdashers _ Painters Carpenters Tinsmiths 

715 458 443 417 

Butchers Gold + Silver Bakers Glaziers 
Smiths 

413 287 270 148 

Typesetters Machinists Shoemakers Musicians 

145 143 83 67 











Thus the sweatshop of New York, London, and other 
centers of Jewish immigration and the preponderance of 
Jews in tailoring and ready-made clothes businesses in coun- 
tries of large immigration from Eastern Europe derived from 
the structure of the Jewish crafts world which had taken 
shape during the 19" and early 20 centuries in Eastern Eu- 
rope. 

This situation underwent many changes, mostly destruc- 


tive, between the two world wars. In Soviet Russia the general 
trend against the practice of the independent craftsman and 
the industrialization of the country diminished the role of 
crafts among Jews. In the countries built on the ruins of the 
empires of czarist Russia and Austria-Hungary - like Poland, 
or Lithuania - the old enmity of the Christian craftsmen rap- 
idly reasserted itself in modern guise. Jews were pushed out 
or barred from crafts either explicitly or more frequently by 
seemingly innocuous demands by the trade unions or author- 
ities. Entry to the trade, for instance, was made conditional 
upon proper apprenticeship with proper masters (and Chris- 
tian masters only were usually recognized as such); stringent 
demands for modern equipment and modern conditions of 
work were usually formulated in a way that hampered the Jew- 
ish craftsman in particular. The response of Jewish crafts to 
this challenge was pioneered by *cooperatives and loan banks; 
a stimulus was given to schooling and the establishment of 
educational systems; vocational training was provided by the 
*ORT organization. 

In modern Erez Israel the pioneering spirit of exalta- 
tion of work did not noticeably turn in the direction of crafts. 
Enthusiasm was mainly reserved for agricultural work and 
manual labor. 

By the end of World War u1, a large segment of Jewish 
craftsmen had disappeared as a result of the Holocaust. The 
specific technical requirements and social structure of the 
State of Israel and its growing prosperity, with the predomi- 
nance of the middle-class, liberal and administrative profes- 
sions governing the structure and ethos of Jewish economy 
and society in the countries of the West (Western Europe, the 
United States, Great Britain and the Commonwealth, South 
Africa, South America), have created a situation where in 
many places Jewish occupation in crafts is at a vanishing point, 
and in others they play an increasingly minor role. The large 


Table 3. Professional Structure of Jewish and non-Jewish Population between the Two World Wars (approx.) 
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15% 
employ more 
than 10 workers 


70% 
employ 
1-4 workers 





Figure 1. Share of small- and medium-scale enterprises in crafts and industry 
in Israel, 1968 (includes artisans’ workshops - 24,500 workers) 


concentrations of Jewish tailors and tailoring in New York, 
London, and elsewhere have almost disappeared in the lower 
echelons of the craft in particular. 

A 1957 survey conducted by the U.S. Bureau of the Census 
found that 9% of employed male Jews were working in crafts. 
A similar breakdown in Canada put the percentage at 14%. 

On the other hand, the large scale immigration of Jews 
from Near Eastern countries to Israel and the entry of survi- 


Table 4. Craftsmen among Immigrants to Israel (1950-1968) 
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vors of the Holocaust to Israel and some western countries 
brought a certain temporary revival of Jewish crafts there as 
shown by Table 4. Craftsmen among Immigrants to Israel. 

An indication of orT activity in assisting young Jews to 
train for modern and sophisticated crafts in the postwar pe- 
riod is shown by Table 5. Crafts Specialization among Grad- 
uates of orT. In keeping with this trend, from the late 1960s 
orT schools began moving toward comprehensive education, 
academic as well as vocational, with an emphasis on techno- 
logical occupations. 

It now seems that despite efforts at modernization and 
the near disappearance of many of the old inimical forces, Jew- 
ish occupation in crafts and the role of craftsmen as an im- 
portant factor in Jewish society are disappearing, as in other 
societies, through the influence of modern industrial tech- 
niques and organization. 


CONCLUSIONS. Throughout the medieval and modern peri- 
ods crafts played an uneven role and were differently evaluated 
in the various Jewish centers. The greatest continuity in posi- 
tion and constancy of attitudes toward crafts is found in the 
countries of the Middle East up to the end of the 19 century. 
Crafts and craftsmen weighed most importantly in the social 
and economic structure of the Jewries of Christian Spain (to 
the end of the 15» century) and those of Eastern Europe in 
the late Middle Ages and modern period. For a relatively brief 
interval they played a dynamic role in the new urban centers 
of Jewish immigration in the West. 

Whereas in the Near East and Spain crafts were ac- 
corded - even if sometimes grudgingly - a positive evaluation 
and craftsmen had a certain recognized influence in Jewish 














Clothing _ Paper, Print- Wood Leather Food, Metal Fine Machinery Electronics Total Total 
ing and Drink Mechanics and Number Number 
Book- and Motor of of 
binding Tobacco Vehicles Craftsmen Immigrants 
1950 7,139 422 1,632 2,394 1,587 1,009 1,408 1,071 702 17,364 169,405 
1951 4,875 324 1,477 2,217 1,365 665 1,397 687 398 13,405 173,901 
1952 791 66 327 407 145 155 141 225 113 2,370 23,375 
1953 311 38 103 150 54 63 80 158 61 1,018 10,347 
1954 664 63 261 404 88 117 124 203 92 2,016 17,471 
1955 1,870 141 746 1,148 219 229 275 407 180 5,215 36,303 
1956 2,594 209 931 1,236 308 427 358 565 350 6,978 54,925 
1957 3,265 314 828 1,235 615 1,025 507 828 719 9,336 69,733 
1958 805 66 242 275 223 191 189 286 179 2,456 25,919 
1959 1,013 88 313 284 214 277 193 274 202 2,858 22,987 
1960 973 90 315 215 187 283 182 326 222 2,793 23,487 
1961 2,047 229 604 668 358 152 479 844 483 5,864 46,571 
1962 2,366 244 643 1,171 375 154 443 747 380 6,523 59,473 
1963 2,063 208 672 1,147 394 165 419 735 445 6,248 62,086 
1964 2,731 243 738 822 515 235 385 1,053 664 7,386 52,193 
1965 1,318 152 297 304 252 96 204 616 354 3,593 28,501 
1966 435 47 132 178 97 41 81 270 155 1,436 13,451 
1967 472 61 125 106 87 35 102 214 119 1,321 12,237 
1968 573 85 162 137 76 35 126 291 190 1,675 18,087 
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society, in the centers of Ashkenazi Jewry, even in Eastern Eu- 
rope, they had to wait until the late 19" century and for mod- 
ern revolutionary tendencies to attain some positive evalua- 
tion and social standing. It would seem that both the slighting 
of crafts in modern Zionist thought, even if this is subcon- 
scious, and the ephemeral character of their prosperity in the 
West, are not solely to be ascribed to the advent of modern 
techniques and industrialization but also to the legacy of this 
long-standing negative Ashkenazi attitude. 


Table 5. Crafts Specialization among Graduates of ORT 
(1950-1970) 








Trade Male Female _sTotal % 
Metal and Mechanics 42,344 299 42,643 24.8 
Electricity and Radio 28,404 347 28,751 16.7 
Carpentry 5,973 8 5981 3.5 
Agriculture and Agro-mechanics, 1,629 290 1,919 1.1 
Telephones 
Needle Trades 9,324 35,548 44,872 26.1 
Leather Work 1,746 2,005 3,751 2.0 
Textile 1,344 3,306 4,650 2.7 
Industrial Arts, Drawing, Printing 6,671 2,285 8956 5.2 
Building, Plumbing 2,638 75 2,713 1.6 
Chemistry Laboratory Assistants, 11,785 15,996 27,781 16.2 
Beauty Culture, Secretarial, 
Languages 
Total 111,858 60,159 172,017 100.0 








[Haim Hillel Ben-Sasson] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Wischnitzer, History of Jewish Crafts and 
Guilds (1965); Krauss, Tal Arch; A. Ruppin, Jews in the Modern World 
(1934), 182-204; J. Lestschinsky, Das wirtschaftliche Schicksal des 
deutschen Judentums (1936; Goralah ha-Kalkali shel Yahadut Germa- 
nyah, 1963); E. Tcherikower (ed.), Geshikhte fun der Yidisher Arbeter 
Bavegung in die Fareynigte Shtatn, 2 vols. (1943-45); C. Singer et al. 
(eds.), A History of Technology, 1 (1954); Pritchard, Pictures, 305. 


CRAIOVA, city in S. Romania. Sephardi Jews were liv- 
ing there from the first half of the 17" century. In 1790 they 
founded a hevra kaddisha, a Romanian landowner having 
granted them land for a cemetery. Ashkenazi Jews settled in 
Craiova in the mid-19"" century, though their community 
was not officially founded until 1913. They owned two syna- 
gogues, the first built in 1842 and the other in 1880. Craiova 
was a center of Judeo-Spanish culture. In 1865 the Ashkenazi 
community established a boys’ school which functioned until 
1948. The Sephardi community maintained a separate school 
until 1887, when both schools were joined. There were 82 Jew- 
ish families in Craiova in 1831; 490 persons in 1860; 2, 891 in 
1891; and 2,274 in 1930 (3.6% of the total population). In the 
Holocaust period, beginning in 1940, many Jews of Craiova 
were pauperized. Eighteen hundred Jews from northern Mol- 
davia were forcibly transferred to Craiova. 

After the war, the Jewish population was augmented by 
the influx of refugees from northern Bukovina, who chose 
not to return to their former homes under Soviet rule. A few 
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years later the majority settled in Israel. In 1969, some 75 Jew- 
ish families lived in Craiova; they had a synagogue. In 2004, 
89 Jews lived there. An Institute of Jewish Studies was estab- 
lished at the University of Craiova in 1998. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Barasch, in: Anuar pentru Israeliti, 16 
(1894), 45-181; M. Schwarzfeld, Ochire asupra istoriei evreilor in Ro- 
mania... (1889), 16, 40, 47; idem, in: Analele Societatii Istorice Iuliu 
Barasch, 2 (1888), 33, 35, 39, 41, 46, 52, 74, 106; J.B. Brociner, Chestiunea 
israelitilor romani, 1 (1910), 103; PK Romanyah, 1, 236-40; M. Carp, 
Cartea neagra, 1 (1946), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Firescu, 
in: International Symposium on Sephardi Jews in South-Eastern Europe 
(1998), 39-45; A. Zimbler, ibid. (1998), 51-58; FEDROM-Comunitati 
evreiesti din Romania (Internet, 2004). 


[Theodor Lavi / Lucian-Zeev Herscovici (2" ed.)] 


CRANE (Heb. 139, agur), the bird Grus grus (Megalornis 
grus), which passes over Israel twice a year, in autumn on its 
migration to Africa, and in spring on its return to Europe. At 
these times large flocks of cranes in arrowhead formation can 
be seen in the skies of Israel. Their name, based on Hebrew and 
Aramaic (kurkeyah), probably derives onomatopoetically from 
their cry. Hezekiah, king of Judah, says in his illness he cried 
out like a crane (Isa. 38:14), while Jeremiah (8:7) refers to the 
crane’s precise knowledge of the times of its migrations. The 
gray crane is the tallest bird in Israel (55 in.; 140 cm.). It feeds 
on insects, worms, and water-plants, and resembles the stork, 
except that it is gray-colored and has a black neck. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Semali, Zipporim be- Yisrael (19597), 110-25 
Tristram, Nat Hist, 239-41; J. Feliks, Animal World of the Bible (1962), 


85. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


CRANGANORE, leading port and commercial center in 
ancient and medieval India, associated with the ancient port 
of Miziris, north of *Cochin. Medieval travelers (includ- 
ing *Benjamin of Tudela) refer to it as Shingli, Shinkali or 
Ginjalek. In the historical tradition of the Malabar Jews, Cran- 
ganore is regarded as their original home and chief dwell- 
ing place. Jewish immigrants reputedly established their first 
foothold on the Malabar coast, and from there branched 
out into neighboring places and villages. According to tra- 
dition, the leader of the Jewish settlement in Cranganore, 
Joseph Rabban, was accorded by the Hindu emperor a char- 
ter and privileges engraved on copper plates still in the hands 
of Cochin Jews. The suggested date of these inscriptions 
ranges from the 4" to the 11" centuries c.E. The Jews of Cran- 
ganore enjoyed cultural and religious autonomy under their 
leader, called mudaliar, appointed by the rajah. Their number 
may have given rise to the widely circulated notion that the 
Jews had an independent kingdom in Cranganore. Given the 
fact that Muziris was an important port, it is possible to sup- 
pose that the Jews of the town were engaged in trade. An- 
other argument in support of this view is that when in 1341 the 
harbor of Cranganore became silted up and the town lost 
its significance as a port, the Jews moved to Cochin. The 
conquest of Cranganore by the Portuguese in 1523 led to the 
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complete destruction of the Jewish community. As a result 
there was another wave of emigration to other places in Mal- 
abar, from which the city of Cochin benefited in particu- 
lar. The memory of the Jewish settlement in Cranganore/ 
Shingli has survived until today. Until recently there was a 
tradition of placing a handful of earth from Cranganore in 
the coffin of a deceased Cochin Jew. The Shingli form of pro- 
nunciation is a specific feature of the liturgy of the Cochin 
synagogue. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Lopes (ed. and tr.), Historia dos Portugue- 
ses no Malabar... (1898); W.J. Fischel, Ha-Yehudim be-Hodu (1960). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.B. Segal, The Jews of Cochin (1993) 


[WJ.E. / Yulia Egorova (24 ed.)] 


CRANKO, JOHN (1927-1973), ballet choreographer and di- 
rector. Cranko’s father, Herbert, a lawyer in South Africa, was 
Jewish; his mother, Grace Hinds, was not. Cranko was born 
in Rustenburg, South Africa, and studied dancing in Johan- 
nesburg and Cape Town, where he joined the University of 
Cape Town Ballet (1942). His first creative work was a version 
of Stravinsky’s Soldier's Tale (1942). Moving to London in 1946, 
he entered the Sadler’s Wells Ballet school and company, di- 
rected by Ninette de Valois. Soon he was creating ballets, the 
first of which was Tritsch-Tratsch (1946). After his great suc- 
cess with Pineapple Poll (1951), he became resident choreog- 
rapher of the Sadler’s Wells Ballet (which later merged with 
the Royal Ballet). Subsequently, he did a series of works for 
the Royal Ballet Company, including Bonne Bouche (1952), 
The Lady and the Fool (1954), and his first full-length ballet 
‘The Prince of the Pagodas (1957). 

Meanwhile, Cranko had also choreographed works for 
the New York City Ballet (The Witch, 1950), the Paris Opera 
Ballet (La Belle Hélene, 1955), the Ballet Rambert (Variations 
ona Theme, 1954), and La Scala, Milan. He also wrote a revue, 
Cranks (1955), which had a successful run in London. In 1960, 
he was invited to produce The Prince of the Pagodas in Stutt- 
gart, following which he was appointed ballet director there, 
and created a company that ranked among the foremost in the 
world. The Stuttgart Ballet, which staged only Cranko’s works, 
appeared at the Edinburgh Festival (1963) and made tours in 
America, Europe, and the Soviet Union. 

Cranko first visited Israel with the Stuttgart Ballet in 
1970. The programs included Romeo and Juliet and several 
shorter pieces. His second visit was in 1971 to create Song of 
My People — Forest People - Sea (set to Hebrew poems) for the 
Batsheva company, and lastly in 1972 to revise the ballet. 

Cranko’s choreography did not escape criticism. He was 
inclined to allow his inventiveness to crowd his work and to let 
his theatrical sense become too prominent. In his later works, 
however, and especially the short ones, he learned to prune 
his ideas. Although his Romeo and Juliet had enchanting mo- 
ments, his most successful long ballets were The Taming of the 
Shrew (applauded for 20 minutes in Moscow) and Onegin. His 
greatest achievement was as the creator of the Stuttgart Bal- 
let, which served to raise the standard of continental ballet. 
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He died in an airplane crash when returning from the United 
States with the company. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: IED, Vol. I, 265-68; IDB, vol. 1, 312-153]. 
Percival, Theatre in My Blood: A Biography of John Cranko (1983); 
ODNB online. 

[Dora Leah Sowden] 


°CRASSUS, MARCUS LICINIUS (d. 54 B.c.£.), promi- 
nent Roman toward the end of the republican period. Crassus 
served as consul together with Pompey in 70 B.c.E. He was 
consul again in 55, and was appointed proconsul of Syria for 
five years in order to wage war against the Parthians. The 
war began in 54 B.c.£., and continued until the following 
year, when Crassus was defeated and killed by the Parthians. 
Crassus was the first Roman to seize the funds of the Temple, 
to the amount of 2,000 talents of gold, despite the golden in- 
got offered him by Eleazar, the priest in charge of the curtains 
of the sanctuary. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schuerer, Hist, 104-5; M. Radin, The Jews 
among the Greeks and Romans (1915), 265-6, 397 Nn. 20; Regling, in: 
Klio, 7 (1907), 357-94; Jos., Ant., 14:105ff.; Jos., Wars, 1:179; Jos., Ap- 
ion, 2:82. 

[Menahem Stern] 


CREATION AND COSMOGONY IN THE BIBLE. The 
Hebrew Bible commences with a majestic cosmological ac- 
count of the genesis of the universe. According to Genesis 
1:1-2:4a (the p account according to the documentary hy- 
pothesis), God created the world in six days and rested on the 
seventh day. The verb b7’ used in the very first sentence of the 
creation story does not imply, as most traditional commen- 
tators believed, creatio ex nihilo, a concept that first appears 
in 11 Maccabees 7:28, but denotes, as it does throughout the 
Bible, a divine activity that is effortlessly effected. The open- 
ing sentence in the story - many commentators think (but see 
Cassuto, Genesis, 1, pp. 19-20) — begins with a temporal clause, 
“When God began to create the heaven and the earth” (Gen. 
1:1), continues with a circumstantial clause telling of the ex- 
istence of the darkness and void (1:2), and then in two main 
clauses (1:3) relates the first act by which God, by divine fiat, 
created cosmic order out of primeval chaos: “God said, ‘Let 
there be light? and there was light.” The six days of creation 
fall into a symmetrical pattern of three days each, in which 
the creation of light and of day and night on the first day, of 
the sky on the second, and of dry land, seas, and vegetation on 
the third are complemented by the creation of the luminaries 
on the fourth day, living creatures in the sea and sky on the 
fifth, and land animals and man on the sixth. The refrain “And 
God saw that it was good; and there was evening and there was 
morning” usually follows the completion of each day’s activity. 
The final act of creation, man, is preceded by a solemn dec- 
laration of purpose announced in the heavenly council, “Let 
us make a man in our image, after our likeness” (1:26). Man 
is then blessed by God, “Be fertile and increase, fill the earth 
and master it,’ and entrusted with sovereignty over the “fish of 
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the sea, the birds of the sky, and all the living things that creep 
on earth” (1:28). God, having found that all He had made was 
very good, ceased from further acts of creation and blessed 
and sanctified the seventh day (2:2). Another story of creation, 
Genesis 2:4b-24 (the J account according to the documentary 
hypothesis), describes a much more anthropocentric version 
of the origin of life on earth: with the ground watered at first 
only by a subterranean flow; the first man formed from the 
earth of the ground and animated by a breath blown into his 
nose, the first woman created from a rib of the man; and the 
two placed in the *Garden of Eden. 

The main differences between the two accounts, whose 
sources reflect different epic traditions, are (1) the names of 
the deity: Genesis 1, “Elohim; Genesis 2, YH WH; (2) in the first 
account the creation of plants (1:11ff., third day) precedes the 
creation of man (1:26, sixth day), but in the second before 
man there was no shrub in the field and the grains had not yet 
sprouted (2:5-7), trees being created only after the creation of 
man (2:8-9); (3) in Genesis 1:20-21, 24-25 animals were cre- 
ated before man, but in Genesis 2:19, after man; (4) the cre- 
ation of man is repeated in the second account, but whereas 
in Genesis 1:27 male and female were created together, the 
woman was fashioned from a rib of the man in 2:21ff. The sec- 
ond account does not mention the creation of day and night, 
seas, luminaries, marine life, but commences immediately 
with the forming of man from the dust of the earth. 


Conception of God 

Though the style of the first account is much more hymnlike 
and sublime than the second, it does not reflect, as is usually 
assumed, a completely abstract, transcendental conception of 
God. First of all, though creation by divine fiat is found in con- 
nection with light (1:3), firmament (1:6), gathering together of 
the waters into one place and the appearance of dry land (1:9), 
vegetation (1:11), luminaries (1:14), marine life and fowl (1:20), 
animal life (1:24), there are also references to the actual making 
or creating of the firmament (1:7, wa-y‘aas), luminaries (1:16, 
wa-yaas), sea monsters, fish, and fowl (1:21, wa-yivra’), land 
animals (1:25, wa-y‘aas), and most important, the pinnacle of 
creation, man (1:26 ff. n'aaseh, wa-yivra’). Moreover, creation 
by divine fiat is not an abstraction first conceived by the author 
of the P account, but is found in earlier Egyptian (Pritchard, 
Texts, 5) and Babylonian cosmogonies. Second, that man was 
created in the image and likeness of the divine beings (Gen. 
1:26) is interpreted by many modern exegetes in a physical 
sense, although the expressions must have lost their original 
corporeal sense in the biblical context (see Cassuto, Genesis, 
1, p. 56). (For the image of the deity, cf. Ex. 24:10; 33:20-23; 
Isa. 6:1; Ezek. 1:26.) The terminology employed here has Near 
Eastern prototypes: In Egyptian literature, specifically in a 
cosmogonic context, man is described as being the image of 
his creator god (Wildberger; Pritchard, Texts, 417); in Meso- 
potamian literature the king is sometimes called the “image” 
(Akk. salmu, Heb. zelem) or “likeness” (Akk. mussulu, Heb. 
demut) of his deity (for the views of Horst, Loewenstamm, and 
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Wildberger, see bibliography). In Israel a “democratization” 
(Horst) took place in that not only the king but all of man- 
kind is conceived as being created in the divine image. If this 
idea originally goes back to royal ideology, it would further 
explain man’s unique task on earth. Just as the divine likeness 
of the king in Mesopotamia empowers him to be the sover- 
eign of his people, so mankind is entrusted “to rule the fish 
of the sea, the birds of the sky, and all the living things that 
creep on earth” (Gen. 1:28). Finally, the plural verb na‘aseh 
(“let us make”) and plural nouns be-zalmenu (“in our image”) 
and ki-demutenu (“after our likeness”; Gen. 1:26) may refer to 
the divine council with which God consults before the impor- 
tant step of creating man; though other feasible explanations 
have been advanced (see commentaries). (For other refer- 
ences to the divine council, see Gen. 3:22; 11:7; 1 Kings 22:19 ff; 
Isa. 6:2 ff.; Job 1-2; Dan. 7:10; for the deity’s taking coun- 
sel before creating man, see Enuma Elish 6:4, in Pritchard, 
Texts, 68.) 


Mesopotamian Prototypes 

The two versions of the creation story have often been com- 
pared to Mesopotamian prototypes. The translation given 
above in Genesis 1:1ff. and 2:4bff., “when ... then,’ is analo- 
gous to the introductory style of Mesopotamian epics. Trac- 
ing a theme to the creation of the universe is a feature also 
found in as trivial a work as the “Incantation to a Toothache” 
(Pritchard, Texts, 100-1), and in as major a composition as the 
Sumerian King List (ibid., 265-6), “history” commences with 
the dynasties before the Flood. 


ENUMA ELISH. For specific cosmogonic details the most 
important piece of Mesopotamian literature is the Babylo- 
nian epic story of creation, Enuma Elish (ibid., 60-72). Here, 
as in Genesis, the priority of water is taken for granted, i.e., 
the primeval chaos consisted of a watery abyss. The name for 
this watery abyss, part of which is personified by the goddess 
Tiamat, is the etymological equivalent of the Hebrew tehom 
(Gen. 1:2), a proper name that always appears in the Bible 
without the definite article. (It should be noted, however, that 
whereas “Tiamat” is the name of a primal generative force, 
tehom is merely a poetic term for a lifeless mass of water.) In 
both Genesis (1:6-7) and Enuma Elish (4:137-40) the creation 
of heaven and earth resulted from the separation of the wa- 
ters by a firmament. The existence of day and night precedes 
the creation of the luminous bodies (Gen. 1:5, 8, 13, and 14ff; 
Enuma Elish 1:38). The function of the luminaries is to yield 
light and regulate time (Gen. 1:14; Enuma Elish 5:12-13). Man 
is the final act of creation - in Enuma Elish, too, before his cre- 
ation the gods are said to take counsel (Enuma Elish 6:4) - and 
following the creation of man there ensues divine rest. There 
is, furthermore, an identical sequence of events: creation of 
firmament, dry land, luminaries, man, and divine rest. Thus, 
it appears that at least the so-called P account echoes this ear- 
lier Mesopotamian story of creation. 

Another reflection of very ancient traditions is found 
in Genesis 1:21. Since the entire story of creation refers only 
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to general categories of plant and animal life, not to any in- 
dividual species, the specific mention of “the great sea mon- 
sters” alongside, and even before, “all the living creatures of 
every kind that move about, which the waters brought forth 
in swarms” is striking. It is most likely part of the biblical po- 
lemic against the polytheistic version of a primeval struggle 
between the creator god and a marine monster which was 
the personification of chaos (see below). In Genesis this story 
has been submerged and only appears in the demythologized 
reference to the sea monsters as being themselves created by 
God, not as rival gods. 

The second creation story, too, has Near Eastern proto- 
types: The creation of man from the dust of the earth (Gen. 
2:7) is analogous to the creation of man from clay, a motif often 
found in Mesopotamian literature, e.g., the Gilgamesh Epic; 
the Hebrew name of the underground flow, ed, that watered 
the Garden of Eden, is related to either a cognate Akkadian 
word edu or to the Sumerian word fp, “river”; and the cre- 
ation of woman from a rib may reflect a Sumerian motif (see 
Kramer). 


Differences between Genesis and Enuma Elish 
Nevertheless, the differences between the biblical and the 
Mesopotamian accounts are much more striking than their 
similarities; each of them embodies the world outlook of 
their respective civilizations. In Genesis there is a total rejec- 
tion of all mythology. The overriding conception of a single, 
omnipotent, creator predominates. Cosmogony is not linked 
to theogony. The preexistence of God is assumed - it is not 
linked to the genesis of the universe. There is no suggestion 
of any primordial battle or internecine war which eventu- 
ally led to the creation of the universe. The one God is above 
the whole of nature, which He Himself created by His own 
absolute will. The primeval water, earth, sky, and luminaries 
are not pictured as deities or as parts of disembodied deities, 
but are all parts of the manifold works of the Creator. Man, 
in turn, is not conceived of as an afterthought, as in Enuma 
Elish, but rather as the pinnacle of creation. Man is appointed 
ruler of the animal and vegetable kingdoms; he is not merely 
the menial of the gods (Enuma Elish). The story in Genesis, 
moreover, is nonpolitical: Unlike Enuma Elish, which is a 
monument to Marduk and to Babylon and its temple, Gen- 
esis makes no allusion to Israel, Jerusalem, or the Temple. 
Furthermore, the biblical story is non-cultic: unlike Enuma 
Elish, which was read on the fourth day of the Babylonian 
New Year festival, it plays no ritual role whatsoever in the re- 
ligion of Israel. 


EGYPTIAN ANALOGUES. In addition to Mesopotamian sub- 
strata, there are several Egyptian analogues to the biblical sto- 
ries of creation, e.g., the existence of primeval water and its 
division; the breathing of life into the nostrils of man; man’s 
being formed in the image of the creator god; the creation of 
plants, animals, fowl, and fish; and the light of day (see “In- 
struction for Meri-Ka-Re, Pritchard, Texts, 417; Junker, Her- 
mann in bibl.). 
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OTHER BIBLICAL TRADITIONS. Outside Genesis there are a 
number of allusions to the vanquishing by yHwu ofa great 
sea monster and his minions, with some traces of a belief that 
this was connected to the creation of the world. In the biblical 
version of this combat, known from Mesopotamia (Marduk- 
Tiamat) and Ugarit (Baal-Yamm), the forces of the watery 
chaos, called Yam, Nahar, Leviathan, Rahab, or Tannin, are 
either destroyed or put under restraint by God (cf. Isa. 27:1; 
51:9-10; Jer. 5:22; Hab. 3:8; Ps. 74:13-14; 89:10—-11; 104:6-9; Prov. 
8:27-29; Job 7:12; 9:13; 26:10-13; 38:8—-11). Recently it has been 
suggested (see Jacobsen) that this epic account, whose source 
was thought to be in Mesopotamia, may actually have origi- 
nated in the West (though where in particular is not clear), 
and subsequently influenced both biblical and Mesopotamian 
literature. It is noteworthy, however, that the stories of Gen- 
esis meticulously avoid the use of such legendary material, 
even eschewing metaphorical figures of speech based on this 
mythological conflict. 

Another poetic version of creation is reflected in Prov- 
erbs 8:1-31, where Wisdom relates that she attended God dur- 
ing the creation. 

Weinfeld has drawn attention to the fact that four mytho- 
logical motifs of Genesis 1 - the existence of primordial mate- 
rial (1:2); God’s working and His rest; the council of God (1:26); 
and the creation of man in God’s image (1:26-27) - are repu- 
diated in the cosmogonic doxologies of Second Isaiah. 

[Shalom M. Paul] 


RABBINIC VIEW OF CREATION 


“Maaseh Bereshit,” “Act of Creation,’ was regarded in the Tal- 
mudic period, particularly the tannaitic, as belonging to eso- 
teric lore, and the Mishnah (Hag. 2:1) states that it was “not 
to be expounded before two people.” The Jerusalem Talmud, 
however (Hag. 2:1, 77c), explains that this was the view of R. 
Akiva, whereas R. Ishmael permitted it to be expounded. In 
point of fact, the interpretation of the first verse of Genesis, 
which is the basis of talmudic cosmogony, is the subject of 
a discussion between those two rabbis (Gen. R. 1:14), from 
which it is clear that R. Akiva was concerned with refuting 
gnostic views that God alone did not create the world, and the 
discussion of cosmogony during the tannaitic period seems 
to be concentrated on refuting gnostic and other heretical 
views which maintained either the eternity of matter or that 
God was not the sole creator. This emerges clearly from an- 
other passage: “A philosopher said to Rabban Gamaliel that 
God found good materials which He used in the creation of 
the world, “Tohu, Bohu, darkness, water, wind, and the deep’ 
to which Gamaliel vigorously replied “Woe to that man! The 
term creation is explicitly used of them” (ibid. 1:9). This reply 
refutes both the existence of primordial matter and the view 
that God was not the sole creator. 

There is a difference of opinion between Bet Shammai 
and Bet Hillel on two aspects of creation. The former main- 
tained that the heavens were created first, and then the earth, 
while Bet Hillel maintained the opposite (ibid. 1:15). The for- 
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mer maintained that the intention (“thought”) of creation was 
at night and the act by day, while Bet Hillel maintained that 
“both intention and act took place by day” (ibid. 12:14). On 
both of these statements, however, R. Simeon b. Yohai uses 
the identical words: “I am astonished! How could the fathers 
of the world differ” on this point. In the first case “both were 
created together like a pot and its cover,” and in the other, “the 
intention was both by day and by night while the fulfillment 
was with the waning of the sun.” It seems from this statement 
that by the time of Simeon b. Yohai, a disciple of R. Akiva, the 
need, so to speak, to disregard the prohibition against cosmo- 
gonical speculations was limited to the acceptance of one stan- 
dard doctrine, the simultaneous and sole creation of heaven 
and earth, the “intention” being more important than the act, 
to which the Mishnah adds the avoidance of all metaphysical 
speculation: “What is above, what is below, what was before 
and what was after.” The preeminence of the intention over the 
act is affirmed by the many passages, based on such verses as 
“By the word of the Lord were the heavens made” (Ps. 33:6), 
which emphasize that creation needed no action but merely 
the will of God (“not by labor, but merely by word,’ Gen. R. 
3:2). The best-known expression of this belief is: “With ten 
words was the world created” (Avot 5:1). Especially vigorous 
was the rabbis’ refutation of the gnostic idea that the world 
was created by angels. The angels were created by God (Gen. 
R. 1:3, 3:8) and it is specifically stated that “all agree that noth- 
ing was created on the first day, that no one should say that 
Michael stretched out [the firmament] in the south and Ga- 
briel in the north, and the Holy One, blessed be He, made its 
measurements in the center” (the reading in Tanh. B., Gen. 
1:12 is “that the sectarians should not say”). The angels were 
variously created on the second, or fifth days (Gen. R. 1:4). 
To this should be added the theory, which Philo attributes to 
the Stoics, that the present world was created after a number 
of previous experimental worlds were created, only to be de- 
stroyed (ibid. 3:7). R. Abbahu, for example, maintained that 
there were successive creations (Gen. R. 3:9; Eccles. R. 3:11, 
Mid. Ps. 34). 

The world was created either in Nisan or Tishri (RH 11a). 
Special attention was paid to the problem of the creation of 
light, in view of the fact that the sun was not created until the 
fourth day. The anonymous sages opine that the luminaries 
were created on the first day, but they were not “suspended” 
until the fourth, while R. Jacob as well as R. Eleazar are of the 
opinion that the light created on the first day was a special light 
with which “one could see from one end of the world to the 
other,” but it was hidden away and reserved for the righteous 
in the time to come because of the future corruption of the 
world in the days of the flood and the Tower of Babel (Hag. 
12a). Only in the amoraic period does one find a distinct and 
strongly mythological element enter into rabbinic cosmology. 
Such statements as that of Judah in the name of Rav, “When 
the Holy One, blessed be He, desired to create the world, He 
said to the angel of the sea ‘open thy mouth and swallow all 
the waters of the world; to which he replied, ‘Lord of the Uni- 
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verse, it is enough that I remain with my own’ Whereupon he 
struck him with his foot and killed him” (BB 74b), to which 
there are different variants in amoraic times (cf. PR 20:95), 
have no parallel in the tannaitic periods. 

E.E. Urbach (see bibl.) sums up his comprehensive study 
of rabbinic cosmogony as follows: 

“During the amoraic period the area of discussion was 
extended, and ideas which were previously regarded as eso- 
teric penetrated into public discourses and into the teachings 
of the schools. There was a direct controversy against sectar- 
ian and other non-acceptable cosmogonies, but this polemic 
was not without influence and results. Ideas which prevailed 
in the hellenistic world found their place in the world of the 
rabbis. It seems that not a little of rabbinic exegesis on this 
subject are fragments of these cosmogonical and cosmologi- 
cal speculations. There are also notices of famous Babylonian 
amoraim of the fourth century who combined their cosmo- 
gonical speculations with theurgic and magic activity, but we 
do not know whether these esoteric doctrines attained a lit- 
erary form” 

He points out that it was only in the later kabbalistic lit- 
erature such as the Sefer *Yezirah and the baraita of Maaseh 
Bereshit that a system was evolved (see *Kabbalah). 


[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 


Bible Commentators 
Various attempts were made to explain the difficulties in the 
story of creation. Two general statements may be made: (1) the 
narrative was not generally taken literally as an act of creation 
in six days, and (2) the rabbis were fully aware of the difficul- 
ties which modern biblical criticism attempts to solve with the 
documentary theory, such as the different names of God and 
the double or treble parallel accounts, but they answered them 
on the basis of the unity of the account of Creation. 
Although the fact of creation remains a prime article 
of faith, there is no uniform or binding belief as to how the 
world was created. Rashi interprets the first verse of the Bible 
as meaning that “when in the beginning the Lord created 
Heaven and Earth” and is not a chronology of creation. Simi- 
larly the differences in the names of God were fully recognized 
but it was explained that Elohim means God in His attribute 
of justice, the Tetragrammaton God in His attribute of mercy 
(Philo says the reverse), and the different nomenclatures and 
their combination teach that God first attempted to base the 
world on justice, but found that impossible; He then attempted 
to base it on mercy alone, but with similar results; and there- 
upon created it on the principle of justice tempered by mercy. 
Cassuto accepted the theory that the different names depict 
different attributes of God. Another explanation of the dif- 
ferent accounts of Creation is the principle that at times the 
Bible states a generalization and later gives its details. Accord- 
ingly, the story of the creation of Adam in Genesis 1:27 relat- 
ing that Adam and Eve were created together is a general de- 
scription whose details are listed in 2:21ff., where it is related 
that the woman was formed from Adams rib (Yal., Gen. 16). 
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Similarly, the brief description of the creation of animals in 
Genesis 1:24-26 is expanded in 2:19-20, and chapter 2 com- 
mences immediately with the creation of man from the dust 
of the earth in order to expand the narrative of the Garden 
of Eden. The contradiction between the statement in Gene- 
sis 1 that the plants were created on the third day and that of 
Genesis 2:5 that there were no shrubs in the field when Adam 
was created is answered in various ways. Rashi, in accordance 
with R. Assi (Yal., Gen. 8), explains that their creation took 
place on the third day but their growth began on the sixth. 
Nahmanides makes the first apply to “plants of the earth,” 
ie., wild plants, while the second reference is to “plants of the 
field, i.e., cultivated plants which depended on man’s activity. 
Malbim is the first of the modern traditional commentators 
to accept the view, later adopted by Cassuto and other schol- 
ars, that the biblical narrative is a conscious attempt to refute 
known mythological accounts of creation (see his commen- 
tary on Gen. 6:4). 


CREATION IN PHILOSOPHY 


Ever since the initial confrontation of the Jewish religion with 
Greek philosophy, Jewish philosophers have attempted to har- 
monize the biblical account of creation with philosophical 
theories that lend themselves to harmonization, and defend 
it against those theories that are incompatible with it. 


Philo Judaeus 

*Philo, for example, based his theory of creation on Plato’s 
doctrine of creation in the Timaeus, but removed certain 
ambiguities, thus making Plato’s theory compatible with the 
scriptural doctrine of creation (see H.A. Wolfson, Philo, 1 
(1948), 180-380, passim.). Philo accepted Plato’s conception 
of an eternal God who brought the world into existence, but 
he could not accept the Platonic theory that God created the 
world out of eternal preexistent matter. He solved the diffi- 
culty by stating that God created both the preexistent matter 
out of nothing, and the world out of the preexistent matter. 
The link between God and the created world is, according to 
Philo, the *logos. Beginning its existence as part of the essence 
of God, the logos was given by God an existence of its own. As 
this separate, incorporeal existence the logos contains within 
itself, and is the mind of, the intelligible world and the ideas 
which constitute the intelligible world. While both Plato and 
Philo described the creation of the world as an act which God 
“willed,” they had differing notions of what is meant by the 
“will” of God. To Plato, God’s “will” meant the necessary ex- 
pression of God’s nature, which led him to assume that God 
created the world by force of necessity, and that the world thus 
created could not have been any different. Philo, however, fol- 
lowing the scriptural conception of God as an all-powerful 
free agent, interpreted God’s “will” in creating the world to 
mean that the very act of creation was by God’s free choice, as 
was the type of world created. This meant, according to Philo, 
that had God so willed, He could have either not created the 
world or created another kind of world. 
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Medieval Philosophy 

In the subsequent development of Jewish philosophy the most 
pressing challenge came from the defenders of the Aristote- 
lian-neoplatonic doctrine of the eternity of the universe, and 
most medieval Jewish philosophers had to come to grips with 
this claim. Since there were various philosophical frameworks 
within which medieval thinkers operated, it is possible to de- 
lineate several different philosophical accounts of biblical cos- 
mogony in medieval Jewish philosophy: (1) Saadiah’s version 
of the Kalam; (2) neoplatonic emanationism; (3) the “agnostic” 
approach of Maimonides; (4) the “Platonism” of Levi b. Ger- 
shom; and (5) the unique theory of Hasdai Crescas. 


SAADIAH. The first systematic treatment of creation is to be 
found in *Saadiah Gaon. Employing the arguments of the 
*Kalam, Saadiah attempted to prove that the universe is cre- 
ated in time, that its Creator is other than it, and that it is cre- 
ated ex nihilo. In behalf of the first thesis Saadiah marshals 
four arguments in his Book of Beliefs and Opinions. Accord- 
ing to the first argument, it is claimed that since Aristotle ad- 
mits that the universe is finite in size, he cannot then say that 
it moves for infinite time, i.e., that it is eternal; for a finite 
body cannot have infinite power. The second proof is a vari- 
ant of the argument from design: the combination and order 
of the parts of the universe imply the existence of a creator. 
The third argument purports to demonstrate creation on the 
grounds that the existence of accidental, i.e., contingent, prop- 
erties in the universe implies that the universe itself is also 
contingent and hence not eternal. Finally, the thesis of eter- 
nity implies that past time is infinite. But if this were so, then 
since an infinite magnitude cannot be completed, past time 
would never reach the present, which is absurd. Saadiah’s ar- 
guments for creation ex nihilo are designed to show that the 
assumption of an eternal primordial matter out of which the 
universe is allegedly created leads to various absurdities. For 
example, why should we expect that an eternal matter should 
be amenable to divine creative activity? (Saadiah, Book of Be- 
liefs and Opinions 1:1-2). 


NEOPLATONISM. The next major philosophical influence 
was *neoplatonism, of which Isaac *Israeli and Solomon Ibn 
*Gabirol were notable examples. Since neoplatonism exhib- 
its a monistic tendency, it is not surprising that neoplatonists 
attempt to close the gap between God and the world. This 
tendency does not, however, easily accommodate itself to 
the biblical stress upon the hiatus between God and nature. 
Thus, in Jewish neoplatonism the problem of creation is espe- 
cially vexing. Whereas the pagan neoplatonists, such as Plo- 
tinus, insist upon the eternal and necessary *emanation of 
the universe from God, Jewish neoplatonists were dogmati- 
cally constrained to find some place for creation ex nihilo. In 
Isaac Israeli there is a fundamental distinction between two 
primitive stages in the origin of the universe. In the first stage 
God's free creative power is manifested; whereas in subse- 
quent phases nature and its forms necessarily emanate from 
the first products of God’s power, primary matter and form. 
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In this manner Israeli adjusted the neoplatonic doctrine of 
emanation to the biblical conception of creation. Ibn Gabi- 
rol’s version of neoplatonism exhibits this tension in a more 
exaggerated form. In his religious poem Keter Malkhut (The 
Kingly Crown, trans. by B. Lewis, 1961), he naturally stresses 
the doctrine of creation ex nihilo; in his philosophical work 
Mekor Hayyim (“The Fountain of Life”), he wavers between 
these two views, but tries to give primary emphasis to the 
voluntary origin of the universe. It would seem that modern 
scholars are more aware than Ibn Gabirol of this problem, 
but they have differed in their interpretations. In general, 
neoplatonic philosophies tend to be static and emphasize the 
timelessness of the emanation of the world from its ultimate 
source. Ibn Gabirol’s venture into neoplatonic metaphysics is 
not free from this characteristic. 


MAIMONIDES. Maimonides does not find the proofs of the 
Kalam convincing, chiefly because they rest upon certain 
physical and metaphysical assumptions that he rejects (Guide, 
1:73-74). Moreover, he rejects the neoplatonic accounts of cre- 
ation (Guide, 2:21). On the other hand, he argues that neither 
Aristotle nor his Muslim followers have succeeded in demon- 
strating the eternity of the universe. Hence, the issue cannot 
be decided on philosophical grounds alone. For Maimonides, 
however, it must be decided, since to adopt the eternity hy- 
pothesis is to give up belief in miracles; for the eternity hy- 
pothesis is tantamount to the claim that the universe and its 
laws necessarily emanate from God. ‘The belief in miracles 
implies, however, that God can freely interrupt the course of 
nature. Thus the question of creation is especially perplexing: 
it must be decided, but philosophy cannot resolve it (Guide, 
2:15, 21, 25). At this point Maimonides appeals to revelation 
as the ultimate arbitrator. In spite of this “agnostic” argument, 
Maimonides does present certain philosophical arguments in 
behalf of the creation thesis. These arguments are not decisive, 
he admits, but they do tip the balance in favor of the Bible. 
In general, these arguments attempt to show that Aristotle’s 
theory of eternity cannot explain the existence of anomalous 
facts about the universe, in particular certain irregular features 
of the heavenly bodies. Consider, for example, the irregular 
motion of the planets or the difference in color exhibited by 
various stars. Given Aristotle’s hypothesis that the universe is 
eternal, and that every natural phenomenon is explicable in 
terms of necessary law, it is difficult, as Aristotle himself ad- 
mits, to account for these irregular facts; for why should one 
star give off bluish illumination and another reddish (Guide, 
2:22, 24). However, if it is assumed that the universe has been 
freely created by God, all these irregular features of the heav- 
ens can be attributed to God’s free will. Thus, although a de- 
cisive proof in behalf of the creation thesis is not available, 
the latter hypothesis can explain the phenomena more eas- 
ily than the thesis of eternity, and hence can be accepted on 
philosophical grounds as well as for religious reasons. With 
respect to the question whether creation occurred ex nihilo, 
Maimonides claims that this issue is not crucial for religious 
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faith. From the textual point of view the Bible states unequivo- 
cally that the universe is created; it is not so unambiguous on 
the details of creation. Nor does it matter on purely theologi- 
cal grounds, since even the Platonic theory of creation from 
primordial matter is compatible with divine freedom and the 
existence of miracles. Since the Platonic theory has not been 
proven, and the Jewish tradition has generally interpreted 
Genesis as implying creation ex nihilo, Maimonides follows 
tradition. However, it should be noted, he would be prepared 
to reinterpret Scripture if a proof of Plato’s theory were forth- 
coming (Guide 2:25). 


LEVI BEN GERSHOM. Maimonides’ doubts about the prov- 
ability of creation were dispelled by his two great successors, 
*Levi b. Gershom and Hasdai Crescas. Both of these philoso- 
phers attempt to prove creation, although they do so in differ- 
ent ways. According to Levi b. Gershom, Aristotelian physics 
implies creation, even if it is the case that Aristotle did not 
recognize it. For Aristotle's system is teleological: it ascribes 
ends and purposes to nature (Aristotle, Physics, 2). A teleo- 
logical conception of nature, however, implies a creator who 
fashions the universe according to specified ends (Levi b. Ger- 
shom, Milhamot Adonai, 6:1, 7). Moreover, Aristotle’ laws of 
dynamics are falsified if the eternity hypothesis is accepted. 
For example, according to Aristotle, the velocity of a planet is a 
function of the number of rotations it makes around the earth 
in a given period of time; but if past time is infinite, the num- 
ber of rotations for every planet in past time is the same - an 
infinite number of rotations. Consequently, the velocities of 
each planet would be identical; but this is false (ibid., 6:1, 11). 
Unlike Maimonides, however, Levi b. Gershom maintains that 
God created the universe from an eternal formless matter (cf. 
Plato, Timaeus, 49 ff.). Were creation ex nihilo adopted there 
would be no way to explain how God, who is incorporeal, 
could create a physical universe. Moreover, the theory of cre- 
ation ex nihilo implies that prior to creation there was a vac- 
uum, i.e., empty space. According to Levi b. Gershom, how- 
ever, the notion of a vacuum has been proven to be absurd. 
He believes that the doctrine of an eternal formless matter is 
taught by the Torah and is, therefore, compatible with Jewish 
dogma (ibid., 6:2, 1; Abraham Ibn Ezra also suggests the Pla- 
tonic theory in his commentary on Genesis). 


HASDAI CRESCAS. Crescas’ doctrine of creation exhibits a dif- 
ferent use of the term “creation” and displays an ambivalence 
on the issue of the eternity or temporal beginning of the uni- 
verse. Whereas Maimonides and Levi b. Gershom construe 
“creation” as implying temporal beginning, Crescas under- 
stands this concept as meaning causal dependency. Accord- 
ingly, the universe is created insofar as it is causally dependent 
upon God, a thesis that Aristotle himself accepts. Creation so 
construed is a temporally neutral concept, such that the ques- 
tion of eternity is not decided by a proof that the universe is 
created. Indeed, for Crescas, “creation” means creation ex ni- 
hilo (cf. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, 1, question 44, 
a. 1-2; question 46, a. 1-2. There might have been some in- 
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fluence of Thomas’ ideas upon Crescas). Insofar as the entire 
universe depends upon God, who is the only absolutely nec- 
essary being, everything is created ex nihilo, including mat- 
ter, regardless of whether it is eternal or not. With respect 
to the question of eternity Crescas rejects all the arguments 
of Maimonides and Levi b. Gershom in favor of the tempo- 
ral beginning of the universe. Indeed, he maintains that the 
teleological characteristics of the universe, which to the lat- 
ter philosophers are evidence for temporal beginning, can be 
explained on the hypothesis of the eternity of the universe so 
long as we conceive of the universe as manifesting intelligence 
and perfection. This line of argument, then, would seem to 
suggest that Crescas believed in the eternity of the universe. 
Yet he claims that the traditional biblical view is that the uni- 
verse had a temporal beginning. Perhaps the solution to this 
apparent inconsistency is to be found in his sympathy for the 
doctrine of eternal re-creation of many universes, a view that 
is found in rabbinic literature (see above). This doctrine pre- 
serves Crescas’ predilection for the eternity thesis insofar as it 
postulates infinite time and is consistent with the traditional 
doctrine that our universe had a temporal beginning. Crescas 
actually relegates this problem to a secondary position: it is 
not, as it was for Maimonides, a doctrine whose denial under- 
mines Judaism. What is crucial for Crescas is the belief that 
everything depends upon God, which for him means creation 
ex nihilo (Crescas, or Adonai 3:1, 4-5). 


[Seymour Feldman] 


IN MODERN THOUGHT 


Baruch Spinoza’s monistic system denies all medieval notions 
of creation, declaring God and Nature to be one substance 
(Deus sive Natura). The denial of creation serves as the ba- 
sis of Spinoza’s negations of most of traditional Jewish (and 
Christian) notions, like free will, providence, commandments, 
etc, and hence gives creation a significance that had a deci- 
sive impact on modern Jewish thought. In many of the 19* 
and 20" century Jewish philosophies, creation was treated as 
a theoretical concept, describing the nature of the world and 
its relationships to God, rather than a cosmogonist concept. 
According to Salomon Ludwig *Steinheim, the perception 
of nature as creation ex-nihilo is the substantial teaching of 
revelation, the decisive difference between true religion and 
idolatry, and the ground for human free will as well as that 
of God. In Hermann *Cohen’s Religion of Reason out of the 
Sources of Judaism (Religion der Vernunft aus den Quellen 
des Judentums, 1919, ch. 3) creation is understood as the cor- 
relative logical relationship between God, the only Sein (Be- 
ing), and the world, the eternal Werden (becoming). Using 
his Ursprungsprinzip (the concept of primary source) on the 
one hand, and the Maimonidean notion of negative Divine 
attributes on the other hand, Cohen refers to this concept as 
pointing not only to the unbridgeable gap between God and 
the world, but also as establishing the common context that 
combines them. In a similar way, revelation (see ibid., ch. 4), 
namely the creation of reason, depicts the basic correlative 
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relationships between the human (Mensch) and God. Franz 
*Rosenzweig depicted creation as the first of three relational 
theological events, alongside with revelation and redemption. 
Creation, like revelation and redemption, is at the heart of 
faith, namely the mutual context of Judaism and Christianity. 
Philosophy, as Rosenzweig maintained in the first part of The 
Star of Redemption (Der Stern der Erloesung, 1921), can per- 
ceive God, world, and Mensch only as isolated elements, and 
as theoretical concepts that have no common context. Nev- 
ertheless human experience, based on the very notion of rev- 
elation, depicts each of those three as relating to the two oth- 
ers, and as being revealed through the encounter with them. 
For the world, creation is the present status all the things, all 
the worldly phenomena, as “existence” and as creatures that 
are subject to Divine providence; for God creation is an abso- 
lute past. The only Divine attribute that Rosenzweig accepts is 
“Creator.” Creation of Mensch in the image of God, the peak 
of the biblical narrative of Genesis, points to the strong con- 
nection between creation and revelation, between the con- 
sciousness of God’s providence and that of His love (see ibid., 
part 11, 1-2). In Mordecai *Kaplan’s reconstruction of Judaism, 
the value-concept of creation is “revaluated,’ and means that 
the “conception of creative urge” and self-revival reveal God 
within human life and endow life with Divine significance. 
The myth of creation intends to confront and deny pessimism 
and fatalism, without ignoring suffering and evil, and endorses 
human responsibility and progress (see The Meaning of God 
in Modern Jewish Religion, 1937, ch. 1). 

[Yehoyada Amir (24 ed.)] 


IN THE ARTS 


The biblical account of Creation formed the basis of episodes 
in various medieval mystery plays, including the 15'-century 
French Mistére du Viel Testament and the English Chester and 
York cycles. In England, too, there were the lesser-known Cor- 
nish mysteries, Origo Mundi and Gwreans an bys (“Creation of 
the World,’ ms. dated 1611, in the Bodleian Library, Oxford). 
Of the literary interpretations of the Creation story, the epic 
Semaine (1578) by the French Protestant *Du Bartas is one of 
the most celebrated and the most ambitious. In translation it 
had a great influence on later writers, particularly in England. 
Du Bartas’ fellow Huguenot, the militant Agrippa dAubigné 
(1552-1630), also wrote his epic La Création on this theme, 
combining a kind of dictionary of Calvinist theology with a 
handbook of 17'*-century scientific knowledge. Anders Ar- 
rebo (1587-1637), called the “father of Danish poetry,” freely 
adapted the Du Bartas poem as Hexaemeron (1661). 

In art, the Creation story is usually represented as a se- 
quence, not so much following the biblical account as present- 
ing pictorial combinations and condensations of the Six Days. 
Some early examples of this cyclic treatment are to be found 
in two manuscripts: the fifth-century Vienna Genesis and the 
seventh-century Ashburnham Pentateuch (Paris). Through- 
out the Middle Ages, the theme continued to inspire works of 
major historical and artistic significance, notably the bronze 
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door of San Zeno at Verona, the mosaics of Monreale in Sic- 
ily, and the frescoes of Saint-Savin (12 century); the mosa- 
ics of San Marco in Venice, sculpture at Chartres, Laon and 
Salisbury, and stained glass windows in the Sainte-Chapelle 
in Paris (13'* century); sculpture in the cathedral of Orvieto 
and the Florence Campanile (14'* century); Ghiberti’s doors 
in the Florence Baptistery (15"" century); and Michelangelo's 
frescoes on the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel and the Vatican 
Loggia frescoes after designs by Raphael (16"* century). An 
outstanding Jewish treatment of the Creation theme is the 
14'"-century Spanish Sarajevo *Haggadah, where the six days 
of creation are depicted with strength and boldness. 

Musical compositions inspired by the Creation include 
various 18''-century settings of the “Morning Hymn” from 
Paradise Lost by John Milton, none of them of lasting impor- 
tance. Milton was the inspiration behind Klopstock’s Mor- 
gengesang am Schoepfungsfeste, which was set to music several 
times, mainly as a cantata. These included one by Carl Philipp 
Emanuel Bach (1784). An English libretto by an otherwise un- 
known Mr. Lidley (or Linley), written shortly before Handel's 
death in 1759, was intended to have been offered to him. The 
libretto was accepted by Haydn when he visited England in 
1797, and his setting of the libretto as translated and revised 
by Gottfried van Swieten was privately performed in Vienna 
in April 1798. The worldwide popularity of Haydn’s Creation 
began with its first public performance there in the following 
year. Some later works on the creation theme are a Norwe- 
gian one, J. Haarklou’s Skapelsen (1891; first performed 1924); 
‘The Creation (1924) by Louis *Gruenberg; a ballet by Darius 
*Milhaud, La création du monde (1923), scored for 17 solo in- 
struments in a jazz idiom and inspired not by the Bible, but 
by African creation myths; In the Beginning - The Seven Days 
of Creation (1947) by Aaron *Copland; and the oratorio Gen- 
esis (1958) by Franz *Reizenstein. 
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CREHANGE, ALEXANDRE (1791-1872), French author 
and communal leader. Créhange, who was strictly Ortho- 
dox in religious matters, was politically a republican and an 
advocate of universal suffrage. At the outbreak of the 1848 
Revolution, Créhange and his Orthodox friends organized 
the Jewish Club Démocratique des Fidéles, with its own pe- 
riodical, La Vérité. The club successfully demanded the reor- 
ganization of the Jewish *Consistories through democratic 
elections. Créhange was the oldest of the ten founders of the 
*Alliance Israélite Universelle and secretary of the Paris Con- 
sistory. He published several religious works, including an il- 
lustrated edition of the Psalms (1858). He edited two periodi- 
cals: La paix, revue religieuse, morale et littéraire (1846) and 
Annuaire parisien du culte israélite (1851-71). He also adapted 
the *Zeenah u-Renah into French under the title La Semaine 
israélite (2 vols., 1846). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Szajkowski, in: YIVOA, 2-3 (1947-48), 105 ff; 
A.E. Halphen, Recueil des lois... concernant les israélites (1851), 1503 
Dictionnaire de biographie frangaise, 9 (1961), 1183. 


CREIZENACH, MICHAEL (1789-1842), German math- 
ematician, educator, and proponent of Reform. In his native 
Mainz, Creizenach received a traditional Jewish education as 
well as training in mathematics and philosophy. He founded 
a Jewish boys’ school in Mainz and conducted it according to 
the principles of Reform Judaism. When the school closed, he 
continued his studies at Giessen University. Creizenach was 
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appointed teacher and preacher at the Philanthropin high 
school in Frankfurt in 1825. During his tenure there he ex- 
ercised a decisive influence toward the adoption of Reform. 
The Reform services he led attracted many worshipers, and 
an annual confirmation of boys was held at the school. The 
young rabbis, impressed when they went to preach there, 
spread the school’s influence throughout Germany and be- 
yond. Creizenach’s publications cover a wide area of inter- 
est. He wrote a mathematical textbook for use in schools and 
participated in the editing of the periodical Wissenschaftliche 
Zeitschrift fuer juedische Theologie with Abraham Geiger (vol. 
1 in 1835), Israelitische Annalen with J.M. Jost (1839-41), and 
the Hebrew periodical Zion (1840-42), also with J.M. Jost. He 
also published a periodical, Geist der pharisaeischen Lehre, of 
which only six issues appeared (1823-24). He edited Abra- 
ham ibn Ezra’s Yesod Mora with a Latin and German trans- 
lation (1840). Creizenach’s most important work of Jewish in- 
terest was Schulchan Aruch oder Enzyklopaedishe Darstellung 
des Mosaischen Gesetzes... (4 vols., 1833-40). In this work he 
tried to prove that talmudic Judaism was a reform of biblical 
Judaism and, thus, that the Reform Judaism of his own time 
was a legitimate approach to Judaism. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loehren, in: Philanthropin, 1 (1904), 178; 
D. Philipson, Reform Movement in Judaism (1907), 109; M. Eliav, 
Ha-Hinnukh ha-Yehudi be-Germanyah be-Ymei ha-Haskalah veha- 
Emanzipazyah (1960), 140, 245. 


[Getzel Kressel] 


CREMATION. Disposal of the dead body by burning is not 
a Jewish custom and inhumation is considered by traditional 
Jews to be obligatory and a religious commandment. The 
passage in Deuteronomy (21:23) “his body shall not remain 
all night upon the tree, but thou shalt surely bury him the 
same day” has been advanced as a scriptural proof, as well 
as other biblical sayings such as “for dust thou art, and unto 
dust shalt thou return” (Gen. 3:19). Cremation, however, was 
not unknown to the early Hebrews, and “burning” was one 
of the four death penalties imposed by the biblical code for a 
number of offenses (Lev. 20:14; 21:9). The ancient rabbis, how- 
ever, found the execution of this death sentence so abhorrent 
that they refused to interpret the injunction literally (Sanh. 
7:2 and TJ, Sanh. 7:2, 24b). In biblical times, cremation was 
clearly considered to be a humiliation inflicted on criminals 
(Josh. 7:15, 25; Isa. 30:33) and the practice as such was repro- 
bated, even when it involved the burning of the remains of an 
Edomite king (Amos 2:1). 1 Samuel (31:11-12) seems to refer 
to the cremation of the remains of King Saul and his sons by 
the men of Jabesh-Gilead; but this is an isolated incident and 
the literal reading of the verse has been challenged by Driver 
who reads sarap (“anointed with spices”) for saraf “burnt”; 
ZAW, 66 (1954), 314-15; also Koehler-Baumgartner, supple- 
ment, 175). 1 Chronicles (10:12) merely records that “the bod- 
ies were buried.” According to the Roman historian Tacitus, 
the Jews “bury rather than burn their dead” (Hist. 5:5). The 
Mishnah (Av. Zar. 1:3) considers the burning of a corpse to be 
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an idolatrous practice, and the Talmud (Sanh. 46b) deduced 
that burial is a positive commandment prescribed in Deu- 
teronomy (21:23). This is the ruling followed by Maimonides 
(Sefer ha-Mitzvot, 231, 536, positive command), and by the 
Shulhan Arukh (yp 362). Tykoczinsky (Gesher ha-Hayyim, 2 
(1947)) quotes the rabbinic idea that cremation is a denial of 
the belief in bodily resurrection and an affront to the dignity 
of the human body. On the other hand, some authorities per- 
mitted calcium to be spread over bodies already in the grave 
in order to stimulate decomposition (Responsa Rashba, pt. 1, 
no. 369; Isserles to Sh. Ar., yD 363:2). Others even suggested 
that interment was but a custom, supporting their statement 
with a passage from Midrash va-Yosha (Jellinek, Beit ha-Mi- 
drash, 1 (19382), 37) in which Isaac begs his father at the sac- 
rifice to be cremated completely. It was also suggested that 
as long as the body is brought into contact with the earth as 
soon as possible (in conformity with the injunction Teikhef 
le-mitah kevurah; “immediate burial after death’), it does not 
matter how the corpse is disposed of. 

Modern European Orthodox authorities have insisted 
that burial is the proper method of disposal of a corpse, a 
view taken by the Italian chief rabbinate (see Vessillo Israel- 
itico, 23 (1875), 12) and, in 1895, by the rabbi of Wuerttemberg 
(REJ, 32 (1896), 276). Chief Rabbi Marcus Nathan *Adler of 
Britain, though opposed to cremation, permitted the ashes 
of a person who had been cremated to be interred in a Jew- 
ish cemetery in 1887. The decision was sustained by his suc- 
cessor, Herman *Adler (1891), who quoted the authority of 
Rabbi Isaac Elhanan Spector. It was also the attitude of Chief 
Rabbi Zadoc *Kahn of France. American Reform rabbis, in 
accordance with a decision made at the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis in 1892, are permitted to officiate at crema- 
tion ceremonies. Reform rabbis of Europe also often officiate 
at cremations. A regulation of the United Synagogue of Lon- 
don Burial Society states that “if the ashes can be encoffined, 
then interment may take place at a cemetery of the United 
Synagogue, and the Burial Service shall be conducted there 
at the time of the interment.” Ultra-Orthodox communities, 
however, do not permit the ashes of cremated persons to be 
buried in their cemeteries. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: JC (Oct. 2, 1891), 10; Schlesinger, in: CCARY, 
2 (1891/92), 33-40; 3 (1892/93), 40-41; Felsenthal, ibid., 3 (1892/93), 
53-68; M. Higger, Halakhot ve-Aggadot (1933), 161-83 (complete 
survey of halakhic literature); M. Lerner, Hayyei Olam (1905); JE, 4 
(1902), 342-4; H. Rabinowicz, A Guide to Life (1964), 25-30. 


[Harry Rabinowicz] 


CREMIEU, village E. of Lyons, France. Remains of the medi- 
eval gate leading to the Rue Juiverie could still be seen in the 
middle of the 19 century: the cemetery was near the Porte 
de Quirieu. The community apparently suffered during the 
*Black Death (1348-49): a Jew called Abraham “Espagnol” 
was imprisoned in Crémieu in 1349 and later brought to trial. 
A member of the community named Croissant contributed 
500 francs of the total of 610 levied on the community in 1388. 
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From 1441, the Jews began to move away; in 1449, to induce 
them to return, the Dauphin Louis appreciably reduced taxes, 
but failed to attract them back. From the 16 century onward 
many Jews with the name Crémieu or Crémieux, Carmi, etc., 
resided in the area, especially in Carpentras, Avignon, and 
northern Italy. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 261-3; E Calvet-Rogniat, Cré- 
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Archives Juives, 4 (1967-68), 38. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


CREMIEUX, BENJAMIN (1888-1944), French author and 
literary historian. Born in Narbonne, Crémieux was de- 
scended from an old Jewish family originating in the Midi. 
While serving in the French Army during World War 1, he 
was wounded three times. After the war he became an au- 
thority on Italian literature and translated Luigi Pirandello 
into French. Crémieux was secretary-general of the French 
Institute in Florence and secretary of the French PEN Club. 
His best known works were Le vingtiéme siécle (1924), essays 
on contemporary writers, and Inventaires; inquiétude et re- 
construction (1931), an essay on post-World War 1 writing. 
In his only novel, Le premier de la classe (1921), Crémieux 
tells the story of young Blum, the son of a Jewish tailor, who 
maintains his ancestral allegiances. After the French collapse 
in 1940, Crémieux joined the French underground and be- 
came a leader of the Maquis. He was captured and executed 
by a Nazi firing squad. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.A. Eustis, Marcel Arland, Benjamin Cré- 
mieux, Ramon Fernandez; trois critiques de la “Nouvelle revue fran- 


¢aise” (1961), 71-120, 209-12. 
[Arnold Mandel] 


CREMIEUX, ISAAC ADOLPHE (1796-1880), French law- 
yer and statesman. He was born in Nimes of an old Comtat 
family which had adopted the revolutionary cause. He was 
among the first Jewish pupils to be admitted to the Lycée Im- 
périal in Paris. He later studied at the University of Aix-en- 
Provence and was admitted to the bar at Nimes in 1817. As a 
Jewish lawyer, Crémieux was required to take the humiliat- 
ing *oath more judaico in court but he refused and won his 
case. He subsequently supported many liberal causes. In 1827 
he won two cases brought against Jews who had refused to 
take the oath more judaico, and this finally led to its abolition. 
Crémieux thus acquired a reputation as a defender of Jewish 
rights. In 1828 he became a member of the College of Notables 
of the Marseilles Consistory. In 1830 he settled in Paris, where 
he became a member of the Central Consistory. He became 
vice president of the Central Consistory in 1834. In 1840, the 
*Damascus Affair and the consequent revival of antisemitism 
in Europe aroused intense emotion in all the Jewish commu- 
nities of Europe. Crémieux accompanied Moses *Montefiore 
on a delegation to the East and secured the release of the Jews 
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imprisoned in Damascus. Their success was the first step to- 
ward the new feeling of self-confidence in West European 
Jewry, based on the renewed sense of solidarity among Jews 
in different countries. 

In 1842 Crémieux entered the Chamber of Deputies and 
became one of the main leaders of the opposition. On behalf 
of the Central Consistory he helped to draft the law of May 25, 
1844, which was to regulate the life of French Jewry until 1848 
and after 1905. Crémieux became president of the Central 
Consistory in 1843 but had to retire in 1845 when it became 
known that he had allowed his wife to have their children bap- 
tized. He took an important part in the 1848 revolution and 
until June 1848 was minister of justice in the provisional gov- 
ernment. As such he was instrumental in promoting, among 
other things, the abolition of the death penalty for political 
offenses and of slavery in the colonies. Although he had sup- 
ported the election of Louis Napoleon to the presidency of 
the republic, Crémieux opposed the latter’s coup détat. On 
Dec. 2, 1851, he was consequently arrested and remained for 
some time in prison. He returned to parliament in 1869 as one 
of the members for Paris. Again a leader of the opposition, 
he became minister of justice after the fall of the Second Em- 
pire. During his enforced retirement from public affairs, Cré- 
mieux concentrated on Jewish affairs. In 1864 he was elected 
president of the Alliance Israélite Universelle, and lent all the 
weight of his authority and political experience to many of the 
steps taken by the Alliance to help oppressed Jewish minori- 
ties. From 1866, Crémieux was active on behalf of Moroccan, 
Romanian, and Russian Jewry. In 1866 he traveled to St. Pe- 
tersburg and intervened successfully in behalf of the Jews ac- 
cused in the *Saratov blood libel. 

After his return to the government Crémieux did not 
forget the problems encountered by Algerian Jewry. At that 
time French policy aimed at the complete assimilation of the 
Algerians, a process in which the Jews were also included. As 
minister of justice he signed the decree afterward known as 
the Décret Crémieux (1870) by which the Jews of Algeria re- 
ceived French citizenship en bloc. Defeated in the 1870 elec- 
tions, he became deputy for Algiers in 1872 and sat on the left 
with the Union Républicaine. He was elected a life senator by 
the National Assembly in 1875. Despite old age, he continued 
to take an active part in the work of the Alliance as president. 
His interest in the Jewish communities of North Africa and 
the Orient was unfailing. 

With his strong Jewish sense, Crémieux was the arche- 
type of the extreme assimilated Jew who demonstrated that 
it was possible to combine a sense of Jewish pride with deep 
involvement in the affairs of his country. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Posener, Adolphe Crémieux, 2 vols. (Eng., 
1933-34), incl. bibl.; E. de Mirecourt, Crémieux (Fr., 1867); N. Leven, 
Cinquante ans d’histoire: LAlliance Israélite Universelle 1860-1910, 2 
vols. (1911-20); A. Chouraqui, LAlliance Israélite Universelle et la re- 
naissance juive contemporaine (1965). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Am- 
son, Adolphe Crémieux: loublié de la gloire (1988); G. Weill, Emanci- 
pation et progres: Alliance israélite universelle et les droits de Thomme 
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(2000); G. Renauld, Adolphe Crémieux: homme dEtat frangais, juif et 
franc-macon: le combat pour la République (2002). 


[Simon R. Schwarzfuchs] 


CREMIN, LAWRENCE ARTHUR (1925-1990), U.S. educa- 
tor and authority on the progressive school system. A native 
of New York, Cremin received his Ph.D. from Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1949 and began to teach at the university's Teachers’ 
College. In 1957 he was appointed a full professor. In 1958 he 
became chairman of the department of philosophy and social 
sciences. In 1961 he became the Frederick A.P. Barnard Pro- 
fessor of Education as well as a member of Columbia’s history 
department. He was president of the History of Education 
Society in 1959 and the National Society of College Teachers 
of Education, and then became vice president of the National 
Academy of Education. He directed the Teachers College’s 
Institute of Philosophy and Politics of Education from 1965 
until 1974, when he became the college’s seventh president 
(1974-84). In that capacity, he established new centers, created 
new professorships, and raised funds while at the same time 
building on the college’s existing strengths. He retired from 
the presidency in 1984 to return to teaching and research. In 
1985, while remaining on the Columbia and Teachers College 
faculties, he became president of the Spencer Foundation, a 
Chicago-based educational research organization. 

During his four decades at Teachers College, Cremin 
helped broaden the study of American educational history 
by promoting a more comprehensive approach: he examined 
the other agencies and institutions that educated children, 
integrated the study of education with other historical fields, 
and compared educational methods across international 
boundaries. He also played a leading role in many profes- 
sional, governmental, and philanthropic organizations, in- 
cluding the U.S. Office of Education’s Curriculum Improve- 
ment Panel, and the Carnegie Commission on the Education 
of Educators. 

Cremin wrote The Transformation of the School; Progres- 
sivism in American Education, 1876-1957 (1961), a history of 
the progressive education movement in the United States, for 
which he was awarded the Bancroft Prize in American History 
in 1962. His major work was a three-volume comparative his- 
tory of education in the United States entitled American Edu- 
cation. The second volume, covering the period from 1783 to 
1876, won the Pulitzer Prize for history in 1981. His other ma- 
jor works include The American Common School: An Historic 
Conception (1951), A History of Education in American Cul- 
ture (with R.F. Butts, 1955), Public Schools in Our Democracy 
(with M.L. Borrowman, 1956), The Republic and the School: 
Horace Mann on the Education of Free Men (1957), The Genius 
of American Education (1965), Isaac Leon Kandel (1881-1865): 
A Biographical Memoir (1966), Public Education (1976), Tra- 
ditions of American Education (1979), and Popular Education 
and Its Discontents (1990). 


[Abraham J. Tannenbaum / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 
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CREMONA, city in Lombardy, N. Italy. Jews are first men- 
tioned in Cremona in 1278 as loan bankers. The Jews were 
given protection by the Visconti dukes of Milan, who in 1387 
granted the right of residence in Cremona. The Jews of Cre- 
mona did not confine themselves to banking but also en- 
gaged in commerce and farming, becoming the largest Jewish 
community in Lombardy. In about 1466 the commune re- 
quested that no more Jews be admitted into Cremona. Under 
the Sforza dukes, and after during the Venetian domination 
(1499-1509) and also during the French occupation, in 1509 
and again later, the commune asked that the Jews should be 
excluded, but the requests were not met. In addition, the Jews 
suffered from the antisemitic preachings of the friars until 
Pope Paul 111 (1534-49) intervened to moderate their attacks. 
A few years previously (1525) the duchy of Milan (to which 
Cremona belonged) had passed to the iron rule of Spain. The 
*bull issued by Pope *Julius 111 in 1553 ordering that all cop- 
ies of the Talmud should be burned was at first opposed by 
the governor of Milan. Cremona was then a center of Jewish 
scholarship. R. Joseph *Ottolenghi (d. 1570) gave special lus- 
ter to the local talmudic academy and from 1556 printing of 
Hebrew works began. In 1557 the Inquisition urged the au- 
thorities of Cremona to enforce the bull of 1553. Although at 
first unsuccessful, the efforts of the Holy Office bore fruit in 
1559. Following a dispute between the apostate Vittorio Eliano 
(in which he supported the equivocal Joshua de’ Cantori) 
and Joseph Ottolenghi, the Inquisition seized 12,000 Talmu- 
dic codex and 10,000 Hebrew books and consigned them to 
the flames. In the same year, the archbishop of Milan, Carlo 
*Borromeo, enforced some of the anti-Jewish restrictions re- 
cently renewed by the Vatican, prohibiting Jews from lend- 
ing money and compelling them to wear the Jewish *badge. 
In 1590, there were 456 Jews living in Cremona and most of 
them were moneylenders, traders of second-hand and deal- 
ers of new textiles. In 1591 Philip 11, king of Spain, ordered all 
the Jews to leave the duchy of Milan. Several stays of the order 
were granted until 1597. In 1629 only the family Soave resided 
in Cremona as loan bankers and traders. Attempts to induce 
Jews to return to Cremona in 1619, 1626, and 1633 failed. Parts 
of the communal archives are preserved in the Montefiore 
Collection in London (Ms. 94). 


Hebrew Printing 

During the second half of 15" century were copied out some 
siddurim and commentaries. In 1550 Meir da Padova copied 
out some Torah scrolls for Joseph *Ottolenghi. The Christian 
Vincenzo Conti printed about 40 Hebrew books in Cremona 
between 1556 and 1567, the best known being the Zohar in 1559. 
The first production was Isaac b. Joseph of Corbeil’s Ammudei 
Golah for which Conti had as his associates Samuel Boehm 
and Zanvil Pescarol. From 1558 until 1567 Conti continued 
to print Hebrew books whose contents had been sanctioned 
by the Inquisition. Until 1559 Conti used almost exclusively 
“Rashi” (cursive) type, as in his first edition of Ziyyoni by Me- 
nahem b. Meir, of which the Inquisition destroyed 1,000 cop- 
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ies. From then onward he used square type, as in the Zohar 
and the second edition of Ziyyoni. In Cremona Conti finished 
the Ashkenazi Mahzor begun in *Sabioneta in 1557, while 
books printed there for Conti by Zifroni in 1567 (Pirkei de- 
Rabbi Eliezer, Halikhot Olam, Zeidah la-Derekh, and an Ashke- 
nazi siddur) are continuations of Cremona work. Conti used a 
variety of title page decorations: in 1556, faun and nymph with 
the coat of arms of Cremona; 1557-67, the typical Cremona 
tailpiece inscribed sPQr; 1565-66, portals with turkey cocks; 
and, for folios, portals with *Akedah illustration. In 1576 an- 
other Christian printer, Cristoforo Draconi, printed (with the 
help of Solomon Bueno) Eliezer Ashkenazi’s Yosef Lekah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, Italy, index; Milano, Italia, index; 
Milano, Bibliotheca, index; Joseph b. Joshua ha-Kohen, Emek ha- 
Bakhah (1852), 120, 130; G.B. De’ Rossi, Annali ebreo-tipografici di 
Cremona 1556-1586 (Parma, 1808); A. Pesaro, in: Vessilo Israelitico, 
30 (1882/83), passim; 31 (1883), 4-7; Bergamaschi, in: La scuola catto- 
lica, 34 (1906), 258-68, 617-37; J. Bianchi, Sulletipografie ebraiche di 
Cremona nel secolo xvi (Cremona, 1807); D.W. Amram, Makers of 
Hebrew Books in Italy (1909), 306ff, I. Sonne, Expurgation of Hebrew 
Books (1943), 21ff.; H.D. Friedberg, Toledot ha-Defus ha-Ivri be-Ital- 
yah (19567), 80ff.; AM. Habermann, Ha-Sefer ha-Ivri be-Hitpattehuto 
(1968), index; M. Benayahu, Ha-Defus ha-Ivri be-Kremona (1971). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Simonsohn, The Jews in the Duchy of Mi- 
lan, 4 vols. (1982-86). 


[Attilio Milano / Federica Francesconi (2"4 ed.)] 


CRESCAS (Cresques; Heb. ww7/?), personal or family name 
common among the Jews of southern France and Catalonia. 
It apparently comes from the Latin verb crescere (“to grow, 
increase”); compare the name Dieutecresse (“may God in- 
crease”) common among the Jews of N. France and pre-Ex- 
pulsion English Jewry, which is probably a French form of 
Joseph ([“may God] increase,” Gen. 30:24). Bearers of the 
family name include Hasdai *Crescas. It was also used as a 
personal name, e.g., by Crescas Solomon, a signatory of the 
communal regulations adopted for Aragonese Jewry in 1354; 
Magister Crescas Elijah, physician to Pedro rv of Aragon; and 
the astrologer *Cresques de Vivers and the Majorcan Jewish 
cartographer Cresques Abraham, mistakenly known as Abra- 
ham Cresques. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Urkunden, 1 (1929), index; Baer, Spain, 
index; Gross, Gal Jud, index.; A.L. Isaacs, Jews of Majorca (1936), in- 
dex. 


CRESCAS, ASHER (Bonan) BEN ABRAHAM (first half 
of 15 century), author of religious and philosophical com- 
mentaries. Crescas lived in Provence. Before 1438 he wrote 
a commentary on Maimonides’ Guide of the Perplexed, first 
printed with the Sabbioneta edition of 1553. In his commen- 
tary he quotes Shem Tov Ibn *Falaquera’s Moreh ha-Moreh, a 
treatise by *Jedaiah ha-Penini (perhaps his Midbar Kedemot 
to the 25 propositions of Maimonides), Joseph *Caspi, *Levi 
b. Gershom, and *Alharizi’s translation of the Guide. Crescas 
also wrote Avvat Nefesh, a supercommentary on Abraham 
*Ibn Ezra’s commentary on the Pentateuch, extant in numer- 
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ous manuscripts. Steinschneider identifies Crescas with Asher 
b. Abraham, the author of several liturgical writings still in 
manuscript in Cod. Paris 706. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Uebersetzungen, 425; Stein- 
schneider, Arab Lit, 206; idem, Berliner Festschrift (1903), 351; A. Ber- 
liner, Peletat Soferim (Ger. and Heb., 1872), 43; Benjacob, Ozar, 31, no. 
614, 310, no. 802; Zunz, Lit Poesie, Supplement, 43. 


[Moshe Nahum Zobel] 


CRESCAS (or Cresques), HASDAI BEN JUDAH (c. 1340- 
winter 1410-11), Catalonian rabbi, philosopher, and states- 
man. Crescas was born into an old Barcelonan family of rab- 
bis and merchants. He studied Talmud and philosophy there 
under Rabbi *Nissim b. Reuben Gerondi (c. 1310-1376) and 
together with Nissim’s other outstanding disciple, Rabbi *Isaac 
b. Sheshet (1326-1408). In the 1360s, he served as one of the 
neemanim or “secretaries” of the Jewish community. By the 
13708, he was recognized as an authority on talmudic law, was 
requested by King Peter 1v of Aragon to adjudicate certain 
cases concerning Jews, and received legal queries from Jews 
throughout the Kingdom of Aragon and abroad. He wrote 
poetry, and in 1370 participated in a competition between the 
Hebrew poets of Barcelona and those of Gerona. With the ac- 
cession in 1387 of King John 1 and Queen Violante, he became 
a familiar of the royal household. In 1389 he moved to Sara- 
gossa, seat of the main royal court, and served there as rabbi. 
In 1390 he was empowered by the throne as judge of all the 
Jews of the Kingdom of Aragon. During the anti-Jewish riots 
of 1391, he worked together with the king and queen to pro- 
tect the Jewish communities of the kingdom, but with only 
partial success: hundreds of Jewish communities in Valencia, 
Majorca, and Catalonia were destroyed, thousands of Jews 
killed, and more than 100,000 were converted to Christianity; 
but the Jewish communities in Aragon and Roussillon were 
saved. Despite Crescas’ efforts to have his family protected, 
his only son was murdered in Barcelona. Crescas prepared a 
Hebrew chronicle of the massacres addressed to the Jews of 
Avignon, dated October 19, 1391 (trans. in Fritz Kobler, Let- 
ters of the Jews through the Ages, London 1952, pp. 272-75). The 
chronicle was presumably intended to provide information 
for Jewish intercessors meeting with the Avignonese pope. Its 
terse Hebrew bears theological allusions: the desolated centers 
of Jewish piety and learning become Jerusalem; and Crescas’ 
son, “my only son, a bridegroom, a lamb without blemish,” 
becomes Isaac. In the wake of 1391, Crescas, supported by the 
king and queen, devoted himself to the reconstruction of the 
devastated Jewish communities of the Kingdom of Aragon. 
He also secured passage for thousands of *Conversos on ships 
sailing for places outside Christendom, like North Africa or 
the Land of Israel, where they could legally return to Judaism. 
He made efforts to reform the system of communal represen- 
tation in Saragossa, and in 1396 framed regulations (no longer 
extant) for the community, which strengthened the powers of 
its administrators. Certain modifications were introduced to 
them in 1399 by Queen Violante, who extended the respon- 
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sibility of the administrators and allowed the lower classes a 
greater share in the representation. Crescas helped to effect 
similar regulations in other communities. His influence was 
not confined to Aragon. Before 1391 he and Isaac b. Sheshet 
were approached for advice with regard to the succession of 
the chief rabbinate of France. Later his opinion was solicited 
by Joseph *Orabuena, chief rabbi of Navarre. In 1401 Crescas 
spent several weeks in Pamplona, perhaps to discuss with 
King Charles 111 the resettlement of Jews there. A document 
from Olite, the royal residence in Navarre, acknowledges the 
receipt of 40 florins from the king, and bears Crescas’ signa- 
ture in Hebrew and Spanish. After the martyrdom of his son, 
he received royal permission in 1393 to take a second wife, his 
first being no longer able to have children; and she bore him 
one son and three daughters. He died in Saragossa. 


[Encyclopaedia Judaica (Germany) / Warren Zev Harvey (2"4 ed.)] 


Works 

Crescas had limited time for writing, and what he did write 
was motivated by his commitment to salvage Judaism in Spain. 
As part of a campaign to combat the prodigious Christian- 
izing literature aimed at Jews and Conversos he wrote his 
Refutation of the Christian Principles (1397-98) in Catalan 
(trans. D. Lasker, Albany, 1992). This work has survived only 
in Joseph ben Shem Tov’s Hebrew translation entitled Bittul 
Ikkarei ha-Nozerim (1451, 1860, 1904, 1990; trans. D. Lasker, 
Albany, 1992). He also composed at least one other Catalan 
work combating Christianity which is now lost, and he influ- 
enced Profiat *Duran to write his Kelimmat ha-Goyim (“Dis- 
grace of the Gentiles”), another work criticizing Christianity. 
The Refutation is a non-rhetorical logical critique of ten prin- 
ciples of Christianity: original sin, redemption, the Trinity, the 
incarnation, the virgin birth, transubstantiation, baptism, the 
messiahship of Jesus, the New Testament, and demonology. 
Even his philosophic treatise Or Adonai (“Light of the Lord”), 
an anti-Aristotelian classic, written in Hebrew and completed 
in 1410 (Ferrara, 1555; Vienna, 1859-60; Johannesburg, 1861; 
Jerusalem, 1990), was conceived as a polemic. In this work 
Crescas attacked Aristotelianism because Aristotelian argu- 
ments had been used by Jewish intellectuals to justify their 
desertion of Judaism. Also extant is a philosophic and hal- 
akhic Sermon on the Passover (Derashat ha-Pesah or Maamar 
Or le-Arbaah ‘sar, ed. A. Ravitzky, Jerusalem 1988), which 
contains a discussion of miracles, faith, and choice. Among 
Crescas’ students were: Joseph Habib, Joseph *Albo, *Zera- 
hiah b. Isaac ha-Levi, Mattathias ha-Yizhari, Moses ibn *Ab- 
bas, and *Astruc ha-Levi. The last five scholars were delegates 
to the disputation of *Tortosa. 


Or Adonai 

Crescas had planned to write a comprehensive work Ner Elo- 
him (“Lamp of God”) which was to have been a reaction to the 
teachings of *Maimonides. He envisaged that the work would 
be composed of a philosophic-dogmatic part, Or Adonai, 
and a halakhic one, Ner Mitzvah; however, the latter section 
was never written. Or Adonai was directed against the Guide 
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of the Perplexed, the main work of Jewish Aristotelianism. 
Crescas praised the immensity of Maimonides’ learning, and 
acknowledged the desirability of his intent, but in justification 
of his critique he cited the rabbinic dictum, “... wherever the 
divine name is being profaned no respect is to be shown to 
one’s master” (Er. 63a). Ner Mitzvah was to have superseded 
Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah as a concise systematization of 
halakhah. The work was to have included Crescas’ own novel- 
lae, and was to have incorporated logical and methodological 
features lacking in Maimonides’ work, namely: alternate hal- 
akhic opinions, references to sources, and principles which 
would permit the application of commandments, general in 
their nature, to particular cases. Since this halakhic compen- 
dium was never written, Crescas is remembered as a philoso- 
pher, not a halakhist. 

The disengagement of philosophy and belief from hala- 
khah, symbolized by the projected two parts of his work, was 
crucial to Crescas. For example, Maimonides, combining the 
two, had interpreted the opening words of the Decalogue, “I 
am the Lord” (Ex. 20:2; Deut. 5:6), as constituting a positive 
commandment to believe in (or know) the existence of God. 
Crescas, by contrast, argued in the preface to his Or Adonai 
that it is absurd to speak of a divine commandment to believe 
in the existence of God, since such a belief cannot be a com- 
mandment itself, but must be a presupposition for any com- 
mandment. Before one can speak of a divine commandment 
one must already be convinced of the existence of a divine 
commander, God. Furthermore, in Crescas’ psychology belief 
is involuntary; and one can only be reasonably commanded 
to do what one has the power to choose to do. Once again, 
therefore, belief in the existence of God is a presupposition of 
all the commandments, but it itself is not a commandment; 
it is pre-halakhic. 

Or Adonai is divided into four books which analyze (1) 
the presuppositions or roots (shorashim) of Torah, (2) the 
fundaments (pinnot) of Torah, (3) other obligatory beliefs of 
Torah, and (4) some non-obligatory speculations. Following 
Maimonides, Crescas counts as roots God’s existence, unity, 
and incorporeality. His analysis is tripartite: (1) a thorough 
presentation of the alleged Aristotelian roots of Torah, i.e., 
demonstrations of the 25 supposedly indubitable physical 
and metaphysical propositions that Maimonides had declared 
necessary premises of proofs of God's existence, unity, and in- 
corporeality; and explanations of these proofs (cf. Guide, 2, 
Introduction); (2) a disproof of Aristotelianism, ie., logical 
refutations of most of the propositions and all of the proofs; 
and (3) a new investigation of the roots. Crescas’ critique of 
Aristotelianism was historically momentous; in arguing for 
the liberation of Torah, he was arguing also for the liberation 
of science. Crescas refutes the Aristotelian arguments against 
the existence of a vacuum and suggests that a medium is not 
a necessary condition of either motion or weight. It is not true 
that each element possesses an inner tendency toward its al- 
leged natural place: rather, “all movable bodies have a certain 
amount of weight differing only quantitatively” and “those 
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bodies which move upward do so only by reason of the pres- 
sure exerted upon them by bodies heavier in weight.” Refuta- 
tion of the impossibility of a vacuum enables Crescas to argue 
against the impossibility of infinite incorporeal and corporeal 
magnitudes and in the process to overthrow Aristotle’s defi- 
nition of place. In Aristotle's theory, according to which the 
universe is finite, “place” was defined as the adjacent surface 
of the containing body (Physics 4:4); this definition, observes 
Crescas, involves absurdities, e.g., the outermost celestial 
sphere has no essential place and the place of the part is some- 
times not a part of the place of the whole. In Crescas’ concep- 
tion, space is infinitely extended; it is a vacuum, except where 
occupied by matter. Thus, space is the place of all matter, and 
the “place” of a thing is defined as “the interval between the 
limits of that which surrounds.” To the Aristotelian argument 
that, according to such a definition, places themselves would 
have an infinite number of movable places, he replies that 
space is one and its dimensions immovable. Crescas notes that 
with the refutation of the impossibility of an infinite magni- 
tude, the impossibility of a plurality of worlds is also refuted: 
there is now place for them. The objection that elements of the 
world would spill into another is quickly invalidated, even on 
Aristotelian terms, for each world could have its own proper 
places for its elements. Crescas does not explicitly posit the 
existence of an infinite number of worlds, but it is inferable; he 
does argue for an infinite number of coexisting magnitudes, 
and in two theological discussions he refers to aggadah about 
God’s travels in (Crescas interprets “providence for”) 18,000 
worlds (Av. Zar. 3b). He rejects the Aristotelian view that the 
existence of an infinite number of causes and effects is impos- 
sible. In categorically affirming actual infinity, he contends that 
its denial by Aristotle was based on the fallacious assumption 
that the infinite is analogous to the finite. However, he argues, 
while finite magnitudes have boundaries and shape, the infi- 
nite by definition has no boundaries and is shapeless; while a 
finite number can actually be numbered, an infinite number 
possesses only the capacity of being numbered; while finite 
whole numbers can be subdivided exhaustively into even and 
odd, infinite numbers are not to be described by either even- 
ness or oddness. On the other hand, regarding measurability, 
it is true that the predicates “greater than,’ “smaller than,’ and 
“equal to” are inapplicable to infinite numbers, but they are ap- 
plicable to the numbers themselves. He rejects the Aristotelian 
view that the celestial spheres are rational, that is that they pos- 
sess intelligence, and that their motion is voluntary; he argues 
that motion of terrestrial as well as celestial elements is natu- 
ral rather than rational. Having dismissed Aristotle’s theory 
of absolute lightness and weight, and having interpreted mo- 
tion as a function of weight, he conjectures that the circular 
motion of the celestial spheres is due to their weightlessness. 
He rejects Aristotle’s identification of form with actuality and 
matter with potentiality, and proposes that the substratum 
is “corporeal form.” He rejects Aristotle's definition of time 
as an accident of motion; in his view, time exists only in the 
soul and is “the measure of the duration of motion or of rest 
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between two instants.” The critique of the Aristotelian propo- 
sitions was also the critique of the premises of Maimonides’ 
proofs of the existence, unity, and incorporeality of God; and 
the proofs fall with the propositions. Crescas does, however, 
recognize one short proof of the existence of God: regardless 
of whether causes and effects in the world are finite or infinite, 
there must be one cause of all of them as a whole. For were 
there nothing but effects, these effects in themselves would 
have only possible existence. Hence, in order to bring them 
into actual being, they need a cause, and this cause is God. 
He does not accept philosophic proofs for either of the other 
two roots: God's unity is known only from Torah, “Hear O 
Israel: the Lord our God, the Lord is one” (Deut. 6:4); His in- 
corporeality is a corollary of His unity. Crescas concludes his 
dissertation on the roots by remarking that while philosophy 
cannot establish them, it does agree with them; the argument 
from design (see *God) suggested the existence of a Governor 
to Abraham, but only God’s light dispelled Abraham's doubt 
(cf. Gen. R. 39:1). 


Fundaments 

Torah, in Crescas’ conception, is “the product of a voluntary 
action from the Commander, Who is the initiator of the action 
to the commanded, who is the receiver of the action.” Funda- 
ments are concepts that follow necessarily (i-e., analytically) 
from his conception of Torah. They include the following: 

1. God’s knowledge of existents, for God could not have 
commanded the Torah without knowing what he commanded. 
Crescas argues that God as Creator knows a priori all exis- 
tents across all time. 

2. Providence, for God’s voluntary giving of the Torah 
was itself providential. According to Crescas, God provides 
for individuals not, as Maimonides taught, in accordance with 
their intellectual excellence, but on the merit of their love. 

3. God’s power, for were He powerless, He could not have 
given the Torah. Crescas argues that He Who created all by 
virtue of His will is infinitely powerful, neither restricted by 
nor dependent on nature. 

4. Communication between Commander and com- 
manded, i.e., prophecy, for the Torah is the product of such 
communication. Prophecy, maintains Crescas, is the culmi- 
nation not of philosophy, as Maimonides taught, but of love 
for God. 

5. Man’s power of choice, for the concept of command- 
ment presupposes the commanded’s ability to choose to obey. 
Yet Crescas accepts the philosophic position of determinism, 
maintaining that two hypothetical individuals with identical 
backgrounds would in the same situation choose identically. 
He accepts, also, the theological position of determinism, that 
God foreknows all, and he affirms R. Akiva’s antinomy: “All is 
foreseen, but choice is given” (Avot 3:19). Man, he concludes, 
has a will, composed of appetite and imagination, though this 
will is determined by external causes, among them the com- 
mandments. Because of this will man is able to choose, and, 
furthermore, he is responsible for his choice, which, in turn, 
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becomes a cause, determining his reward or punishment. 
However, a man is not responsible for his beliefs, for belief, in 
Crescas’ analysis, is independent of the will; thus, at Sinai the 
Israelites, coerced as if God had threatened to crush them with 
the mountain (cf. Av. Zar. 2b), were not rewarded for believ- 
ing, but for the voluntary joy attendant on their belief. 

6. The purposefulness of Torah, just as objects produced 
by men have a purpose, so, the Torah, produced by the Prime 
Intellect (God) must have purpose. It is the purpose of the 
Torah to effect in the one to whom it is addressed love for 
man, correct opinions, and physical felicity, which are all 
subsumed under one final goal - spiritual felicity, the infinite 
love for God. But even for God, the Commander, the Torah 
has a purpose, namely to bestow His infinite love upon His 
creatures. 

Against both Platonism and Aristotelianism, Crescas ar- 
gues that God's love for man is stronger than man’s love for 
God, for God’s infinite essence is the source of both loves. 
Man's love for God results in devekut (“conjunction” or “com- 
munion”) with God; for among spiritual beings, as well as 
among physical objects, love and concord are the causes of 
perfection and unity. Love, the purpose of Torah, is the pur- 
pose also of man, and, further, of all that is. Maimonides had 
discredited the question of ultimate purpose, asserting that 
one could ask the purpose of every proposed purpose. Crescas 
replies that there is no infinite regress, because, ultimately, 
goodness is its own purpose, and it follows necessarily from 
God’s essential and infinite goodness that He should bound- 
lessly create good and joyfully will that His creatures attain 
the ultimate good, devekut. 


Other Dogmas 

Of the non-fundamental obligatory beliefs, Crescas distin- 
guishes those independent of specific commandments, which 
include creation, survival of the soul, reward and punishment, 
resurrection, immutability of the Torah, the distinction be- 
tween Moses and the other prophets, the efficacy of the Urim 
and the Thummim, and the Messiah, from those dependent on 
specific commandments, which include the efficacy of prayer 
and of the priestly benediction, God’s readiness to accept the 
penitent, and the spiritual value of the High Holidays and the 
festivals. These beliefs differ only epistemologically from the 
fundaments: they are a posteriori, while the fundaments are 
a priori. One could logically conceive of the Torah without 
the nonfundamental beliefs but not without the fundamental 
ones. Yet, since the nonfundamental beliefs are affirmed by the 
Torah, their denial makes one a heretic. Crescas rejects Mai- 
monides’ contraposition of eternity and creation. For Crescas, 
whether or not the world is eternal is inconsequential; what 
is crucial is that the world is created ex nihilo by the absolute 
will of God, and that only the existence of God is necessary. 
Creation need not be in time: God is “creating each day, con- 
tinuously, the work of the beginning” (liturgy). In his discus- 
sion of eternity, as in that of determinism, Crescas accepted 
a theory considered fatal to religion, and, instead of arguing 
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against it, opted to establish its dogmatic inconsequence, and 
to show how it could be incorporated into an orthodox theol- 
ogy. In his discussion of the soul, Crescas rejects the Aristote- 
lian theory that only the acquired intellect survives death. He 
argues that the soul is a simple and incorruptible substance, 
whose essence is not the intellect but something sublime and 
inscrutable. Crescas’ teaching concerning the Messiah states 
that he will be greater than Moses and even the angels. Crescas 
recognizes only the Diaspora of 586 B.c.£.; the period of the 
Second Temple, being under foreign hegemony, did not con- 
stitute a redemption for him. 


CONCEPT OF GOD. “The Place” (ha-Makom), a talmudic ap- 
pellation for God, strikes Crescas as a remarkable metaphor: 
as the dimensions of space permeate the entire universe, so 
does the glory of God. Crescas, differing from Maimonides, 
speaks of positive attributes of God (e.g., eternity, knowledge, 
and power), maintaining that terms predicated of God are not 
employed absolutely equivocally, but amphibolously. Their 
generic meaning is the same when they are applied to God as 
when they are applied to created beings; yet, the attributes of 
created beings are finite, and thus incomparable with the in- 
finite attributes of God. Attributes are infinite also in number; 
yet all are mental modifications of the attribute of goodness. 
Crescas considers both the Averroistic and the Avicennian 
identifications of God’s existence with His essence as tautologi- 
cal. For Crescas existence, whether that of God or created be- 
ings, is simply extramental non-absence; it is essential to (i.e., 
a necessary condition of) essence, which, by definition, has 
extramental reality. Similarly, the attribute of unity, which is 
simply nonplurality, is essential not only to God, but to every 
existent substance. All divine attributes are essential in the way 
that existence, unity, animality, and rationality are essential to 
man. For Crescas, God is not the intellectus-intelligens-intelli- 
gibile, and, as is suggested in the astounding conclusion of Or 
Adonai, He even might not be unconditionally inscrutable. He 
is Goodness, and His happiness is in His infinite creation of 
good and in His infinite love for His creatures. 


Influence in and Criticism of Or Adonai 

Or Adonai was written within the tradition of the Jewish Ar- 
istotelianism it sought to refute; it is a continuation of the 
discussions in Maimonides’ Guide and *Levi b. Gershom’s 
Milhamot Adonai (“Wars of the Lord”). Crescas makes signifi- 
cant reference to, among other Aristotelians, *Moses b. Joshua 
of Narbonne. Among Jewish non-Aristotelians, he refers sym- 
pathetically to *Judah Halevi and *Nahmanides, recommends 
*Jonah b. Abraham Gerondi’s treatise on repentance, and cites 
his teacher R. Nissim Gerondi, the spirit of whose philosophy 
pervades his religious thought. Of the medieval Islamic phi- 
losophers, whom it is assumed he knew only through Hebrew 
translations, Crescas is particularly concerned with *Averroes, 
the radical Aristotelian, whose physics and theology he attacks 
vigorously. He also discusses views of *al-Farabi, *Avicenna, 
al-*Ghazali, *Avempace, and *al-Tabrizi. Crescas’ arguments 
show affinity to the revolutionary physics then being devel- 
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oped at Paris by students of Jean Buridan, especially Nicole 
Oresme. At times he seems influenced by Thomism, Scotism, 
and Ockhamist nominalism. However, since he did not write 
Or Adonai for a Latin audience and did not cite Latin school- 
men, the nature of his relationships to these movements is 
speculative. Aspects of Crescas’ discussion of the will seem 
based on the work of *Abner of Burgos, a Jewish convert to 
Christianity. 

Although Or Adonai was written for philosophers, not 
mystics, it is clear that Crescas was influenced by the Kab- 
balah, especially by the 13'"-century Aragonese masters. He 
cites Sefer Yezirah and Sefer ha-Bahir and often interprets 
Scripture and Midrash kabbalistically. He emphasizes infin- 
ity (although he avoids the kabbalistic term Ein-Sof), love, 
and devekut; and he dismisses as preposterous the Maimoni- 
dean notion that the esoteric studies of maaseh bereshit and 
maaseh merkavah are physics and metaphysics. Aristotelians, 
such as *Shem Tov ben Joseph ibn Shem Tov, who rejected 
Crescas’ arguments as “figments of the imagination” of a “per- 
verse fool? were convinced that he could not understand Ar- 
istotle. Even Isaac *Abrabanel, who respected Crescas for his 
piety, considered his philosophic views often unintelligible 
or simpleminded. On the other hand, Joseph *Jabez praised 
“Rabbi Hasdai, who surpassed in intellect all the philosophers 
of his time, even the philosophers of Christendom and Islam, 
and how much more so the philosophers of Israel” Giovanni 
*Pico della Mirandola, quoting Crescas extensively, injected 
his critique of Aristotelian physics into the Latin literature, 
which later nurtured Galileo. The Dialogues of Love of Leone 
Ebreo (Judah *Abrabanel) might be seen as a poetic adap- 
tion of Crescas’ metaphysics. Giordano Bruno (1548-1600), 
the Christian Italian philosopher, seems to have borrowed 
arguments from him. *Spinoza’s theories of extension, free- 
dom and necessity, and love are marked by his close study of 
Or Adonai. 

[Warren Zev Harvey (2"4 ed.)] 
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CRESQUES, ABRAHAM (d. 1387), Majorcan cartographer, 
son of Abraham Vidal and Astrugona. Contrary to what has 
been assumed in research, his name was Cresques Abraham 
and not Abraham Cresques. ‘The latter is the name of his fa- 
ther. Hence his son Judah (son of) Cresques. In the Catalan- 
speaking lands and in Provence it was customary for Jews to 
bear two names, the second being the father’s name. Cresques’ 
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grandfather Vidal Cresques was a leader of the community in 
Majorca. Cresques prepared maps and compasses for Pedro 1v 
of Aragon and his son John, who conferred on him the title 
magister mapamundorum et buxolarum. His map of the world 
was sent by the infante as a gift to Charles v1 of France in 1381. 
Both Cresques and his son Judah (see below) were granted 
royal protection in 1381 and exempted from wearing the Jew- 
ish badge. Pedro rv granted him revenues and the right to ap- 
point the ritual slaughterers and inspectors in his community. 
The celebrated Catalan atlas, now in the Bibliotheque Natio- 
nale in Paris, is thought to be the work of Cresques. JUDAH 
CRESQUES (b. c. 1360) was also a cartographer. After his fa- 
ther’s death he continued to make maps for John 1 and Mar- 
tin of Aragon. He continued to reside in the call of Majorca, 
where he inherited a house from his father. During the anti- 
Jewish outbreaks in Spain in 1391, Judah became converted 
to Christianity, changing his name to Jaime Ribes. In 1394 he 
settled in Barcelona. From 1399 he is referred to in documents 
as magister cartarum navegandi. He is identical with the fa- 
mous cartographer Mestre Jacome de Mallorca, employed in 
Portugal by Henry the Navigator during the 1420s. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. de Reparaz, Maestre Jacome de Malhorca 
(1930); idem, in: Estudis Universitaris Catalans, 13 (1928), 221; A. Lopez 
de Meneses, in: Estudios de Edad Media de la Corona de Aragon,, 5 
(1952), 724ff.; A. Pons, in: Hispania, 16 (1956), 251-5; Baer, Spain, 2 
(1965), 52, 464; Sefarad, index to vols. 1-15 (1957), s.v. Crescas. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Cresques Abraham, L’atlas catal de Cresques Abra- 
ham, ed. L. Mercad I Nubiola (1975); J. Riera i Sans, “Cresques Abra- 
ham, jueu de Mallorca, mestre de mapa mundis I de Brtiixoles, 14-22 
(also in Spanish); Cresques Abraham, Mapamundi, the Catalan At- 
las of the year 1375, ed. with commentary by G. Grosjean (1978); G. 
Llompart and J. Riera i Sans, in: Bolleti de la Societat Arqueologica 
Luliana, 40 (1984), 341-50 


CRESQUES DE VIVERS (d. 1391), Spanish astrologer. 
Cresques, who apparently came from Vivers in southern 
France, was invited in 1384 by John, the heir apparent to the 
throne of Aragon, to serve him as astrologer. Cresques arrived 
in Aragon in 1386. When John became king in the following 
year he assigned Cresques an annual income of 500 Barce- 
lona sdlidos to be defrayed by the Jewish community of Per- 
pignan. In 1389 he granted Cresques and his household royal 
protection, and also appointed him tax administrator (pro- 
curador y gestor general) of the Jewish communities in Ara- 
gon. Cresques was killed during the anti-Jewish outbreaks in 
1391. After his death, his wife and sons became converted to 
Christianity, and in 1392 the king ordered the community of 
Perpignan to continue to pay them the income formerly re- 
ceived by Cresques. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Urkunden, 1 (1929), 570; A. Lopez de 
Meneses, in: Sefarad, 14 (1954), 99-115, 265-93. 


CRESSON, WARDER (1798-1860), U.S. religious zealot, con- 
vert to Judaism, and visionary Zionist. Cresson, born into an 
old Philadelphia Quaker family, became successively a Shaker, 
a Mormon, a Millerite, and a Campbellite, while earning a liv- 
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ing as a farmer outside Philadelphia. After associating with 
Isaac *Leeser for several years, Cresson determined in 1844 to 
visit the Holy Land. He received an honorary appointment as 
American consul at Jerusalem, but a protest by Samuel D. In- 
gham, a former secretary of treasury, who believed that Cres- 
son had been “laboring under an aberration of the mind for 
many years,’ and that “his mania is of the religious species,” 
resulted in the appointment being withdrawn. By then, how- 
ever, Cresson had left for Palestine, and for a time believed 
that he was representing the American government. Four 
years of residence in Jerusalem persuaded him that he could 
find spiritual truth in Judaism; despite the discouragement 
of the chief rabbi of Jerusalem and of the bet din, he was cir- 
cumcised and converted in 1848. Returning to Philadelphia 
to settle his affairs, Cresson was declared insane by a jury at 
the instigation of his wife and son, who felt that his conver- 
sion was an indication of mental imbalance. He appealed the 
decision and received a new trial, and in 1851 was found by 
the jury to be sane. They ruled that Judaism was a legitimate 
religion and that Cresson was not insane in converting. The 
Philadelphia Public Ledger commented that the case “settled 
forever ... the principle that a man’s religious opinions never 
can be made a test of his sanity.” While in Philadelphia, he 
lived as an observant Jew and prayed at Mikveh Israel. Be- 
fore returning to Palestine in 1852 as Michael Boaz, Israel 
ben-Abraham, he published a polemical volume entitled Key 
of David, David the True Messiah (1851). Back in Jerusalem, 
Cresson undertook propaganda campaigns against Christian 
missionary groups and on behalf of agricultural colonization 
of Jews in Palestine. He remained in contact with Leeser, who 
published many of his communications in his journal The Oc- 
cident. Cresson lived in Jerusalem as a Sephardi and married 
a Sephardi wife, Rachel Moledano. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Friedewald, in: Jewish Comment (Baltimore), 
12 (Nov. 30, 1900), 1-2; Karp, in: American Jewish Historical Society, 
Early History of Zionism in America (1958), 1-20. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: H. Obenzinger, American Palestine: Melville, Twain and the 
Holy Land Mania (1999). 


[Bertram Wallace Korn / Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


CRETE (Candia), the fourth largest island, 160 mi. (248 km.) 
long, in the Mediterranean Sea and the largest Greek island, 
lying 60 mi. (96 km) from the Peloponnesus. Crete is appar- 
ently identical with the biblical *Caphtor, the original home 
of the *Philistines (Deut. 2:23; Jer. 47:4; Amos 9:7), who them- 
selves, or certain groups of them, are referred to in the Bible 
as Cherethites (Ezek. 25:16; Zeph. 2:5; this is also the obvious 
meaning of 1 Sam. 30:14, cf. 30:16). David’s bodyguard, which 
the Bible describes as Cherethites and Pelethites (11 Sam. 8:18; 
15:18; 20:7, 23 (Kere); 1 Kings 1:38, 44; 1 Chron. 18:17), was prob- 
ably composed of Philistines (“Peleti” being a derivation of 
“Pelishti” analogous to “Kereti”) and Cretans who had either 
recently emigrated from Crete or were already settled in the 
land of the Philistines but were still named after their place 
of origin. The Septuagint also translates Cheretim as Kpjjtac 
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(Ezek. 25:16; Zeph. 2:5); the verb n’1) in Zephaniah 2:6 is trans- 
lated as Kprjtn; in Ezekiel 30:5 Wi is also given as Kpijtec. 
The earliest evidence of a Jewish community in Crete is 
to be found in a circular letter in support of the Jews, sent by 
the Roman Senate (142 B.C.E.) to various countries at the re- 
quest of Simeon the Hasmonean. As this was also forwarded 
to the Cretan city of Gortyna (1 Macc. 15:23), it can be as- 
sumed that there was a Jewish community in existence there. 
There is no doubt about the existence of Jewish settlements 
in Crete after its conquest by the Romans in 68-67 B.c.£. 
The false Alexander, who after Herod’s death claimed to be 
his son, found ardent supporters and financial help among 
the Cretan Jews. *Philo of Alexandria mentions Crete among 
the countries with a large Jewish population (Legatione ad 
Gaium, 282). According to the New Testament (Acts 2:11) 
there were Cretan Jews living in Jerusalem. Josephus married, 
in Rome, a woman belonging to a prominent Cretan Jewish 
family (Jos., Life, 427). After the partition of the Roman Em- 
pire in 395, the island remained part of the Eastern Empire. 
Under the Byzantine emperor Theodosius 11 (408-50) the 
Jews of Crete, among others, were severely oppressed. Possi- 
bly in consequence of this in 440 they placed their faith in a 
pseudo-messiah, who claimed to be Moses sent from heaven 
to lead the Jews of Crete dry shod through the sea back to the 
Promised Land. Of those who did not drown after jumping 
from the cliff, most converted to Christianity. The Saracens, 
who invaded Crete in 823, founded a fortified city surrounded 
by a khandak (“ditch”), from which the city’s present name 
Candia is derived. In 961 the Byzantines succeeded in recon- 
quering Crete. The situation of the Jews under the Arabs and 
Byzantines is only vaguely known. In general the Muslim rul- 
ers gained the sympathy of the native population, while un- 
der the Eastern Empire their position, while not enviable, was 
probably no worse than elsewhere under Christian Byzan- 
tine rule. In the wake of the Fourth Crusade (1204) the island 
was sold to Venice and became known as Candia. In the pe- 
riod of Venetian rule (1204-1669), a fusion of various Jewish 
communities took place. The *Romaniots formed the upper 
class. Their Greek vernacular even penetrated the synagogue 
services. Jews settled on the island from both east and west 
throughout this period, and contacts with Jewish centers were 
maintained. In 1228 R. Baruch b. Isaac, on his way to Palestine, 
found a small Jewish community in Candia, which shocked 
him because of the laxity in observance of Jewish traditions. 
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A series of ordinances (Takkanot Kandyah; see bibliography) 
were then established against the abuses. In 1481 *Meshullam 
of Volterra found 600 Jewish families and four synagogues in 
Candia. The Jewish community of that city accorded a warm 
welcome to the exiles from Spain in 1492. 

Nevertheless, even during the period of their prosper- 
ity, Cretan Jews did not number more than 1,160; they lived 
mainly in the harbor towns of Candia, Canea, and *Rethym- 
non (Retimo). The Jews formed a middle class between the 
Greek population and the feudal nobility, but they were nev- 
ertheless treated as vilani (“serfs”) and depended on the fa- 
vors of Venetian officials. From 1350 they were forced to re- 
side in a specified quarter (Ciudecca), and not only to wear 
the Jewish *badge on their clothing but also to affix it to their 
houses. On Epiphany they had to donate a ducat a head to the 
church for the lighting of candles. There were also protests 
that the Jews had concentrated the major part of the com- 
merce in their hands. When the Greek population rioted in 
1364, the Jews of Castel Nuovo were massacred by the rebels. 
About a century later, in 1449-50, the Jews were accused of 
showing contempt for Christianity by crucifying the paschal 
lamb, an original departure from the *blood libel theme. Two 
years later, in 1452, an accusation was brought by a nun that 
the Jews had desecrated the *Host. Nine notables of the Jew- 
ish community of Candia were arrested, and tried in Venice, 
but were set free after two years’ imprisonment. 

In general the central government attempted to safeguard 
the Jews and these in turn proved their loyalty. A distasteful 
burden of the Jewish community was to supply an executioner. 
During the war with Turkey in 1538 a rumor that the Jews were 
hiding Turks in their quarter led to an attack by the Greek pop- 
ulation. A massacre was averted by the intervention of Vene- 
tian troops and the day came to be celebrated as the “Purim 
of Candia.” In 1568 the Greek patriarch in Constantinople 
dispatched a letter to the Christians of Candia taking them 
to task for their cruel treatment of Jews. However, when the 
fanatic Giacomo Foscarini ruled the island (1574-77), harsh 
anti-Jewish measures were undertaken to isolate the Jews of 
the island or compel them to convert. The Jewish community 
was heavily taxed and became the victim of extortions to fi- 
nance the war against the Turks. Even so, the situation of the 
Jews was relatively secure. With some exceptions, they were 
Venetian subjects with the status of citizens. Only a limited 
number of them, however, were admitted to the wholesale 
commerce. Nevertheless they dominated the export trade of 
the island. They traded in sugar, wax, ironware, hides, female 
finery, indigo, and wine, while a certain group was engaged 
in moneylending and banking. These aroused considerable 
hostility, especially among the Greeks on the island. In 1416 
Jews were restricted in the purchase of fields out of fear that 
all the land would come into their possession. In 1423 the Ve- 
netian senate forbade all Jews who were Venetian subjects to 
purchase land. Those who were already in possession of prop- 
erties were required to transfer them to other owners within 
two years. Jews were also restricted in the renting of property. 
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In 1433 they were forbidden to act as brokers. However, the 
majority of the Jewish population in Crete were artisans, such 
as tailors, shoemakers, bakers, silkweavers, and dyers. Some 
were lawyers, physicians, and book copyists. The takkanot of 
Candia (from the 13" century and the end of the 16" century) 
reveal that the Jews of the island had the right of self-govern- 
ment, especially in religious matters. At the head of the com- 
munity stood the condostablo and after him the hashbanim 
(“accountants”). The condostablo, who was elected by the 
notables of the community and its wealthier members, rep- 
resented the community externally, and was responsible for 
the efficient organization of communal affairs. He chose the 
hashbanim, who were responsible for financial affairs. The 
appointment of both the condostablo and the hashbanim re- 
quired the approval of the government. In the city of Candia 
there were four synagogues: “The Great,” “Kohanim,’ “Ashke- 
nazim,’ and “The High” 

The community produced many talmudic scholars and 
rabbis, especially of the Delmedigo and Capsali families. 
Among the famous scholars of Crete were the historian Elijah 
b. Elkanah Caspali, the philosophers Joseph Solomon *Del- 
medigo, *Elijah b. Eliezer, *Shemariah b. Elijah Ikriti, and Eli- 
jah Cretenses *Delmedigo, and the rabbi and poet Michael b. 
Shabbetai *Balbo. The Turkish period (1669-1898) marked a 
decline in the cultural life of the Jewish communities. In 1873 
a blood libel was raised against the Jews and the French con- 
sul intervened effectively on their behalf. In 1875, local Jew 
Abba Delmedigo was elected to the Cretan Ottoman parlia- 
ment. Abraham Evlagon served as chief rabbi from 1876 to 
1934. When Crete became autonomous in 1897, it had a Jew- 
ish population of 1,150, with 200 families residing in Canea, 
20 in Candia, and five in Rethymnon. In 1900 Canea had 726 
Jews, speaking Greek. Crete became part of Greece after the 
Balkan wars of 1912-13. 

Prior to World War 11 the community had dwindled to 
about 400. When the Nazis occupied Greece in 1941 many 
Jews fled to Crete. When Crete fell it came under direct Nazi 
administration. On May 20, 1944, the Jews of Canea were ar- 
rested and taken to Iraklion (Candia). On June 9, 1944, they 
were forced to board the Danae together with 400 Greek hos- 
tages and 800 Italian prisoners of war. The ship was then taken 
out to sea, identified by the British RAF (Royal Air Force) as 
a German boat without being aware of its human cargo, and 
bombed. After being abandoned by its German crew it sank 
with all on board. Only seven Jews survived the Holocaust. 
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[Simon Marcus] 


CRIME. 
INTRODUCTION 


Jews in the Diaspora have generally been less involved in crime 
than the populations among which they lived. Their closely 
knit communities, cohesive family life, high educational stan- 
dards, moderation in the consumption of alcohol, their soli- 
darity, consciousness of mutual responsibility, and readiness 
for mutual help are regarded as the main causes for the gen- 
erally low crime rates among Jews. 

There are only a few countries where official crime sta- 
tistics were recorded and published separately for Jews and 
non-Jews in certain periods. The limited data available - rang- 
ing from Czarist Russia prior to World War 1 to modern Can- 
ada — point to certain unmistakable trends. In the first place, 
crime rates were lowest where Jews were discriminated against 
and increased after Emancipation. Second, crimes commit- 
ted by Jewish offenders were generally different in character 
in countries of discrimination and persecution from those 
committed by members of the dominant population groups. 
The more the Jews became emancipated and were enabled 
to participate in social, economic, and cultural life, the more 
the crimes committed by them became similar to those of the 
majority population. 

In Czarist Russia, a country notorious for its discrimi- 
nation against the Jewish minority, the conviction rate for 
Jews in 1907 was only about 67.5% of that for the dominant 
population group, while in Poland, another country where 
the overwhelming majority of the Jews lived in poverty and 
oppression, the ratio in 1937 was 63.9%. In Central Europe, 
Germany, Austria, and Hungary, the extent of criminality 
among Jews was somewhat higher. In Hungary, where the 
Jews were enjoying an ever-growing share in economic, so- 
cial, and cultural life, the yearly average between 1909 and 1913 
was 76.5%. Among German Jewry, from 1882 to 1910, when it 
had achieved formal emancipation and became the wealthi- 
est and best educated Jewish community of the period, the 
crime rate rose from 76% to 91.7% of that for non-Jews. In 
Austria, in 1898, the ratio was 90%. Jacob *Lestschinsky notes 
that in 1918 the conviction rate for Austrian Jews was about 
50% higher than for the poorer and less acculturated Jewish 
community of Galicia. Crime statistics for Nazi Germany in 
the mid-1930s seem to show that there is an inverse correla- 
tion between participation of Jews in crime and in the life of 
the country where they reside. However, after deducting the 
very high conviction rates of Jews for “racial pollution,” pass- 
port exchange and industrial offenses — all results of discrimi- 
natory Nazi legislation - Jewish conviction rates for all other 
offenses combined were only about 30% those for non-Jews. 
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In the Netherlands, where Jews enjoyed genuine emancipa- 
tion and equality for centuries, the crime rate for Jews, which 
was only 67.7% in 1902, was about equal to that of the general 
population in 1931-33. 

With the exception of Canada, no separate criminal 
statistics are available for most of the democratic countries, 
where Jews are fully emancipated. The United States’ census 
does not register crimes committed by Jews. The only relevant 
data available for the United States are some prison statistics; 
but there the participation of Jews in crime appears to be even 
lower than elsewhere, as the more dangerous criminals are sent 
to prison, while Jews generally commit offenses of less sever- 
ity. In the ten-year period 1920-29, 6,846 Jews, on the aver- 
age, were imprisoned annually in the United States - 1.74% of 
the total of 394,080 convicted offenders. As Jews constituted 
3.5% of the population at the time, their share in the more se- 
rious offenses, which were punished with imprisonment, was 
therefore about 50% of the general ratio. Imprisonment figures 
for New York and Los Angeles confirm these findings. In the 
early years of the 20" century, Jews represented 17-18% of the 
population of New York City; the percentage of Jewish pris- 
oners was 9.2% in 1902, 9.4% in 1903, and 14.7% in 1904. In 
1947, Jews made up 4.7% of the prison population in New York 
State, about a quarter of their share in the population. In Los 
Angeles, while the Jewish share in the population rose from 
5.8% in 1933 to 11.9% in 1947, their share in 15 out of 18 offense 
groups — including murder, burglary, robbery, assault, and sex 
crimes - ranged from 2.8% to 3.9%. The situation has been sim- 
ilar in Canada. The Jewish population in the province of Que- 
bec, where the great majority of Canadian Jews live, is 2.5% of 
the total, while their share in the penitentiary population dur- 
ing the last three decades has been never more than 1%. 

In Tunisia the share of the Jews in the prison population 
was 60% of their share in the total population in 1939, and 
only 21% in 1965. (According to André Chouraqui, the situ- 
ation was similar in Algeria and Morocco.) The data about 
the United States and Tunisia show that two Jewish popula- 
tions - one wealthy, emancipated, well acculturated, and living 
in an affluent society, and the other generally poor, culturally 
segregated, and living in a backward country in conditions of 
oppression and discrimination - are both equally underrep- 
resented among the prison population of their countries and 
commit proportionally fewer serious crimes. Not less signif- 
icant is the fact that when anti-Jewish persecution and dis- 
crimination increased in Tunisia following the establishment 
of the State of Israel, crime among Jews declined still further. 
This seems to support the assumption that criminality among 
Jews increases with the measure of their emancipation. 

Soon after the establishment of the State of Israel, it came 
as a surprise that Jews committed serious offenses, including 
murder, rape, and burglary, in their own country. It seems that 
the full freedom had also resulted in crime to an extent and of 
a character not known before in modern Jewish history. This 
seems to suggest that normalization of life in general also re- 
sults in a “normalization” of the extent of deviant behavior. 
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However, given the continuing rise of crime in Israel (see be- 
low), and particularly violent crime, in the post-Six Day War 
period, it may be suggested that the erosion of two particular 
psychological barriers has also been a decisive factor, namely, 
the Zionist ethos and, especially among Eastern Jews, the val- 
ues of the traditional Jewish home. 


IN THE DIASPORA 


Offenses Against the Person 

In all countries of the Diaspora, Jews committed proportion- 
ately far fewer offenses against the person than did non-Jews; 
their share in homicide was the smallest of all. This phenom- 
enon was generally explained by the higher educational level 
of the Jews and their very moderate consumption of alcohol. In 
Europe before World War 11, the share of Jews in cases of physi- 
cal assault increased proceeding from east to west. In Russia, in 
1907, Jewish convictions for aggressive crimes were about 25% 
of the corresponding rates for non-Jews, while in Poland in 
1937 the proportion was about 55%. On the other hand, of the 
overall figure in Germany, taking the average for 1899-1902, 
Jewish participation in offenses against the person was 71.4% 
and in the Netherlands about 70% from 1931 to 1933. Arthur 
Ruppin showed that the figures for the city of Amsterdam 
alone were even higher, and he ascribes this to the existence of 
a sizeable Jewish working class employed in industries owned 
mainly by Jews. Thus it seems that where Jews had achieved the 
highest measure of emancipation and equality, Jewish laborers 
behaved more like other working-class people. 

Statistics show that on the North American continent, in 
the United States and Canada, convictions for assault among 
Jews are very low. This was explained by the fact that a gen- 
eration or two after immigration, Jews had moved up to the 
middle class, where such aggressive behavior is less common. 
The same, however, applies to Jews in North Africa, who were 
very rarely imprisoned for physical assault, despite the fact 
that the great majority were impoverished and uneducated. 
Oppression and discrimination obviously cause Jews to con- 
tain their aggressive urges. This seems to confirm views ex- 
pressed by Gustav Aschaffenburg and others that the position 
of the Jews as a closely knit minority group served as a crime- 
preventing agency, since potential offenders were constantly 
aware of the danger that deviant behavior by an individual 
could pose for the group as a whole. 


Offenses Against Morality 

Jews were generally less involved in aggressive offenses against 
morality than non-Jews: least in Eastern Europe, somewhat 
more in Germany, and more again in the Netherlands. United 
States prison statistics and Canadian offender statistics also 
point to the very low rates for sex offenses among Jews. Prison 
statistics in Tunisia, however, show that in 1955, when Jews 
were only 1.7% of the general population, Jewish women rep- 
resented 2% of the “filles en cartes, or prostitutes. This is an 
indication of the fact that where Jewish offenders belong to 
the poverty class, they tend to commit offenses character- 
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istic of such populations. In some countries, however, con- 
victions for nonaggressive offenses against morality, such as 
brothel-keeping, were proportionally more numerous among 
Jews than among non-Jews. In the previously Austrian part of 
Poland, the ratio was 228% during 1924-25 and in Germany 
during 1899-1902 it was 127%. In the latter years, conviction 
rates among German Jews for “diffusion of immoral writings” 
were 260% of those of non-Jews. All this seems to indicate 
that Jews in the Diaspora were more represented in commer- 
cial offenses against morality than non-Jews. Experts explain 
this by the fact that Jews lived mainly in urban centers and 
engaged in commerce. 


Offenses Against Property 

The participation of Jews in the common crimes against prop- 
erty in the Diaspora was generally still lower than their share 
in offenses against the person. It was lowest in Poland, where 
in 1937 conviction rates for Jews were only 20% of those for 
non-Jews (though it is possible that thefts committed by Jews 
within the closely knit Jewish communities were not always 
reported to the hated Polish police), while in Germany, from 
1882 to 1916, the ratio ranged from 30% to 40%. In the Nether- 
lands the rates were again the highest — 97.6% of those for non- 
Jews in the years 1931 to 1933. In the United States and Canada 
Jewish participation in common crimes against property was 
always very low. In Los Angeles, for example, it was only about 
one-third of the proportion of Jews in the general population 
during the period 1933-1947, while in Canada (1936-37) con- 
victions of Jews were only about two-thirds, proportionally, of 
the general figure. In North Africa, the participation of Jews 
in property offenses was much lower than that of non-Jews. 
Contrary to the situation in Europe and America, however, 
theft and drunkenness were the offenses most often commit- 
ted by Jews in North Africa. Chouraqui observes that they 
constituted almost all the offenses with which Tunisian, Mo- 
roccan, and Algerian Jews were charged in 1948. 


Fraud 

False pretenses, forgery, and fraud are offenses in which Jews 
in the Diaspora were often overrepresented. In Russia in 1907, 
conviction rates for “commercial swindlers” were 143%, while 
in Poland in 1937 rates for fraud were 137%, and for forgery 
143% of those for non-Jews, while in Germany the ratio ranged 
during the years 1882 to 1916 from 183% to 217%. In the Neth- 
erlands, the average for 1901-09 was 160%, rising in the period 
1931-33 to 249%. In Canada the adjusted conviction rates for 
fraud, comparing the urban populations only, are 160%. The 
higher conviction rates for “commercial” offenses are generally 
ascribed to the much higher proportion of Diaspora Jews than 
the non-Jewish population in commerce and in urban areas. 
In Germany, for example, there were proportionately about 
five times as many Jews as non-Jews, and in Poland about 20 
times as many, in commerce. In Poland, between 1924 and 
1937, fraud and forgery represented about 21% of all offenses 
committed by Jews. In Germany between 1882 and 1901 these 
offenses were about 13%, and in the Netherlands from 1931 to 
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1933 only about 5%, of all offenses committed by Jews. Thus, 
proceeding from east to west - from conditions of discrimina- 
tion in Poland to those of emancipation in Germany and still 
further west to the Netherlands - the proportion of fraudulent 
behavior in all offenses decreased and crime among the Jews 
became more similar to that of the majority populations. 


Offenses Against Public Order and State Security 

In offenses against public order, the participation of Diaspora 
Jews is generally different from that of the non-Jews. In coun- 
tries where Jews were discriminated against, their share is 
greater, while in countries of emancipation it is proportionally 
smaller. Thus, the conviction rates of Jews for these offenses 
seem to be a reflection of their treatment by governments and 
dominant populations. In Russia in 1907, when Jews were 4% 
of the population, they accounted for 17.1% of offenses against 
the security of the state and public order, including the cir- 
cumvention of discriminatory anti-Jewish laws - over four 
times their due share. In Poland (1924 to 1937) such offenses 
represented 43.6% of all the violations committed by Jews. In 
Germany (1899 to 1902), on the other hand, they were only 
25%, and in the Netherlands (1931 to 1933) only 6.2%, of all of- 
fenses committed by Jews. (The very low figure for the Neth- 
erlands is somewhat distorted because the available statistics 
include only the more serious offenses against the state, in 
which Jews were rarely represented.) 


IN PALESTINE (BEFORE 1948) 


From the First Aliyah (1882) to the establishment of the State 
of Israel in 1948, crime figures in the yishuv were extremely 
low for all types of offenses. As it was only during the last years 
of its existence that the mandatory government of Palestine 
published separate statistics for the different communities, 
figures for 1940, 1943, and 1945 give some indication of the in- 
cidence of criminality among Jews in Palestine. (See Table 1: 
Conviction Rates in Palestine shows the crime rates for Jews 
and non-Jews in Palestine.) The table shows that in 1940 con- 
viction rates of Jews were only 51.4%; in 1943, 29.4%; and in 
1945, 25.7% of those among non-Jews. The very low criminal- 
ity rates obviously reflect the largely idealistic and pioneering 
character of the yishuv. 

The general decrease in crime among Jews and the coin- 
cident increase among non-Jews should also be seen against 
the background of World War 11. Most young Jews served in 
the army or the *Haganah, which reduced the number of po- 
tential offenders in the Jewish civilian population. Non-Jews 


Table 1. Conviction Rates Per Thousand of the Population for Jews 
and non-Jews in Palestine, 1940, 1943, 1945 





Year Jews non-Jews Ratio Jews: 
non-Jews 
1940 7.1 13.8 1:1.9 
1943 5.0 17.0 1:3.4 
1945 5.5 21.3 1:3.9 
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generally did not join the forces, but many of them worked in 
military camps as laborers, often far from the social control 
of their families and communities. 


IN THE STATE OF ISRAEL 


The First Decades 

The entire structure of crime among Jews changed rapidly 
with the evolution of the new society in the State of Israel. 
Practically no feature that had been regarded as character- 
istic of criminality among Jews in the Diaspora appeared in 
Israel's criminal statistics. The common offenses against the 
person - such as assault, physical injury, and homicide - and 
against property — such as theft and burglary - which in the 
Diaspora were less frequently committed by Jews, account for 
the overwhelming majority of convictions of Jews in Israel. It 
seems that crime became, as E. Durkheim expressed it, one of 
the normal expressions of life in society. This normalization 
is also reflected in the fact that fraud and forgery, which had 
constituted in Poland about 21%, in Germany about 13%, and 


Table 2. Jewish Adult Offenders in Israel, 1951-1965 








Offenses 1951 1952 Average 
1956-65 

All Offenses __ Total 6,222 9,600 - 

Rate per 1,000 7.456 10.655 10.129 

Percentage (100%) (100%) (100%) 
Against Public Total 568 1,084 - 
Order 

Rate per 1,000 0.685 1.203 2.870 

Percentage (9.2%) (11.2%) (28.4%) 
Against the Total 1,434 2,124 - 
Person 

Rate per 1,000 1.717 2.356 2.894 

Percentage (23.1%) (22.2%) (28.5%) 
Against Total 138 142 - 
Morality 

Rate per 1,000 0.165 0.158 0.267 

Percentage (2.2%) (1.5%) (2.6%) 
Against Total 2,898 4,284 - 
Property 

Rate per 1,000 3.470 4.755 3.144 

Percentage (46.5%) (44.7%) (31.6%) 
Fraud and Total 120 154 - 
Forgery 

Rate per 1,000 0.143 0.171 0.312 

Percentage (1.9%) (1.6) (3.1%) 
Economic Total 814 1,464 - 
Offenses 

Rate per 1,000 0.974 1.625 0.226 

Percentage (13.1%) (15.2%) (2.1%) 
Administrative Total 250 348 - 
and Fiscal 
Offenses 

Rate per 1,000 0.299 0.386 0.414 

Percentage (4.0%) (3.6%) (3.9%) 
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in the Netherlands about 5% of all Jewish crime, made up only 
3.1% in Israel (the average for the years 1956-65). 

Another feature of crime in Israel is the fact that after an 
initial rise of about 30% — from 7.5 to 10.6 per thousand of the 
total population during the first years of mass immigration 
(1948 to 1952) — the crime rates for the Jewish population did 
not rise for over a decade. The average crime rate for Jewish 
adults from 1956 to 1965 was 10.1 per thousand. In spite of the 
upheavals and tensions accompanying Israel’s birth, includ- 
ing the mass immigration of diverse ethnic groups, crime in 
Israel is relatively moderate in extent and characterized by the 
absence of brutal and ruthless offenses. 

The changed physiognomy of crime in Israel, as shown in 
Table 2: Jewish Adult Offenders, is probably a consequence of 
the radical change in the occupational structure of the Jews. 

A study of specific offenses committed by Jews and non- 
Jews in Israel will illustrate this further. (Figures given are 
conviction rates per thousand of the adult population con- 
cerned.) 


Offenses Against the Person 

The rates for all offenses against the person were on the aver- 
age 2.9 among Jews and 8.8 among Arabs. ‘The rates for ho- 
micide, rarely committed by Jews in the Diaspora, remained 
relatively moderate among Jews in Israel: 0.4 on the average 
for the years 1951 to 1965. Of the homicides, 34% were due to 
matrimonial and other emotional conflicts, 25% resulted from 
quarrels between neighbors and business partners, 14% were 
committed in the course of robbery and 8% during quarrels 
among criminals, 3% were connected with “family honor” in 
traditional Oriental families; 15% were committed for various 
other motives. Aggressive offenses involving bodily harm were 
7.0% of all offenses against the person in 1964 and only 5.7% in 
1965, which confirms the impression that crime among Jews in 
Israel is still less violent and brutal than in many other coun- 
tries. Offenses against the Dangerous Drug Laws were rare: 
about 0.1 per thousand Jews and 0.2 for Arabs. There were 133 
cases among Jews in 1964 and 135 in 1965. In most cases the 
offenders were immigrants from North Africa, Asia, and the 
Levant who acquired the drug habit in their countries of ori- 
gin but did not pass them on to the next generation in Israel. 
Among the emerging class of habitual offenders in Israel, how- 
ever, there were some who used drugs, trafficked in them, or 
induced others to become addicted in order to exploit them. 


Offenses Against Morality 

Offenses against morality were never characteristic of Jews in 
the Diaspora, and in Israel the conviction rates are also low - 
e.g., 0.29 for Jews and 0.45 for Arabs in 1964, a typical year. 
There were very few serious and brutal sex crimes, only 2.6% 
of all offenses against morality during the years 1956 to 1965. 
There were only eight convictions of rape or attempted rape in 
1963, nine in 1964, and six in 1965. Most of the offenses against 
morality consisted of “indecent behavior,’ generally against 
minors. Cases of brothel-keeping and soliciting were also rela- 
tively few: 41 in 1963, 67 in 1964, and 59 in 196s. 
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Offenses Against Property 

The common offenses against property are the most wide- 
spread. The rates were 3.13 among Jews on the average for 
the ten years 1956 to 1965 and 8.77 among Arabs, taking the 
average for five alternate years from 1956 to 1964. Theft from 
the person, which in some European countries was sometimes 
described as a “typically Jewish” offense, is rare in Israel and 
growing rarer: there were 44 convictions in 1951, and only 
37 in 1965, when the Jewish population was almost twice as 
great. On the other hand, a class of habitual burglars is clearly 
emerging: there were 379 convictions in 1963, 468 in 1964, 
and 501 in 1965. Robbery, which entails direct contact with 
the victim, physical attack, and a threat to his life, is, how- 
ever, comparatively rare: there were 7 cases in 1963, 9 in 1964, 
and only 3 in 1965. It seems that even the habitual criminal in 
Israel shies away from this aggressive form of offense against 
property. 

Offenses Against Public Order and the Authority of the 
State 

Offenses against public order and the authority of the state 
represent somewhat more than a quarter of all offenses com- 
mitted by Jews and just over half among Arabs. This greater 
representation of Arabs is partly due to the political situation, 
Arabs being often convicted for illegal border crossings and 
other offenses connected with the emergency regulations. Vi- 
olent disturbances of the peace in Israel make up more than 
half the total of offenses against public order - a very differ- 
ent situation from that in the Diaspora, where Jews are not 
generally involved in such behavior. Many of these violations 
have been aggressive acts committed against public servants, 
mainly due to the tensions arising out of mass immigration 
and absorption problems. All the other offenses in this main 
category are much less frequent in Israel than in the Diaspora. 
Evasion of military service is very rare. Corruption and abuse 
of office do not constitute a serious problem, but the public 
is deeply disturbed at the thought that they are committed at 
all, even if only occasionally. An average of 24.2 individuals 
per year were convicted for such offenses during the ten-year 
period from 1956 to 1965, and they have been on the decline 
in recent years: there were 33 cases in 1962, but only 19 in 1963, 
18 in 1964, and 15 in 1965. 


Share of Different Immigrant Groups 

Statistics indicate considerable differences between the crime 
rates for those born in North Africa, Asia, and Europe, re- 
spectively. (See Table 3: Jewish Adult Offenders). The convic- 
tion rates for the various ethnic groups show that these dif- 


Table 3. Jewish Adult Offenders in Israel, 1959 and 1965, by Place 
of Birth (per thousand of population group concerned) 








Year Israel Asia Africa Europe and America 
1959 10.185 13.580 22.607 4.812 
1965 11.088 12.595 22.601 4.272 
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ferences have been fairly consistent during the first years of 
the State of Israel. 

S.N. Eisenstadt, in his study, The Absorption of Immi- 
grants (1954), has pointed to some of the factors which may 
explain the differences in deviant behavior between European 
and Oriental Jews in Israel. The European immigrants, partic- 
ularly in the earlier years, were inspired by the ideal of Jewish 
labor — the desire to engage in basic productive occupations 
in agriculture, industry, and public works - which implies a 
readiness for occupational change and a striving to create a 
new society based on social justice. The Orientals, on the other 
hand, hoped “to be able to follow more fully and securely their 
own way of life” (pp. 93-94) after their immigration. Thus they 
were not consciously prepared for radical changes in their eco- 
nomic and occupational way of life. 

This situation was aggravated by the fact that the Ori- 
ental Jewish communities were composed mostly of a small 
wealthy and educated class and great masses of the poor and 
uneducated. The latter, due to lack of education and training, 
were unable immediately to make good use of the opportuni- 
ties offered by Israel's expanding society and economy. Some 
of them resented the pioneering, vitally necessary work they 
were offered in distant development areas in afforestation, 
agriculture, road construction and the like, leaving such ar- 
eas and moving into slum areas in the urban centers. Thus 
problems and situations of frustration and tension were cre- 
ated, resulting, in many cases, in crime. But there were great 
differences in the crime rates among the Oriental Jews them- 
selves, which seem to have been caused mainly by the con- 
ditions under which they were absorbed and integrated and 
the measure in which their expectations and aspirations were 
fulfilled in daily life. 


ASIAN IMMIGRANTS. Crime rates for newcomers from Asian 
countries are much lower than those for the North African 
countries, but they are also very similar to each other, in spite 
of the fact that the immigrants come from extremely different 
social and cultural conditions. This is particularly noticeable 
in the case of those from Iraq and the Yemen, respectively. 
Among the immigrants from Iraq, there is a substantial class 
of well-educated, wealthy leaders, some of whom had taken an 
active part in the political, economic, and cultural life in the 
country of their origin and often even occupied official posi- 
tions of importance. The Yemenite Jews, on the other hand, 
had lived, with few exceptions, in a culturally backward coun- 
try in conditions similar to serfdom. They were regarded as 
the property of the Imam; they had no political or civil rights 
and no modern education. These extreme differences, how- 
ever, seemed to have no influence whatsoever on the crime 
rates for the two communities in Israel: among the Yemenites 
11.5 per thousand in 1956-57 and 10.9 in 1958-60, and among 
the Iraqis 11.5 and 11.3 respectively. 

The common factor seems to be that during the long pe- 
riod of their Diaspora life both communities remained deeply 
immersed in the lifestream of the Jewish people. Both stud- 
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ied and observed the religious traditions, always felt part of 
the Jewish people, and after the establishment of the state re- 
turned to Israel practically in their entirety (121,512 Iraqis and 
45,159 Yemenites) during the very short period between May 
1948 and the end of 1951. The fact that they moved to Israel 
as intact and cohesive communities, with their religious and 
political leaders, rich and poor, young and old, gave them a 
sense of mutual responsibility, security and pride, which sus- 
tained them through the inevitable difficulties and strains of 
the initial period. 

Though the Iraqis found no substantial community of 
common origin on their arrival, and there were no officials 
from Iraq to receive the masses who were transplanted within 
a couple of years, this highly developed community, with all its 
trusted leaders and rabbis, intellectuals, wealthy men, doctors, 
bankers, nurses, and social workers enabled the sick and the 
dependent to turn for advice, guidance, and support in their 
own language to their own countrymen, who had soon found 
positions in hospitals and clinics, labor exchanges, hous- 
ing and settlement offices, social welfare bureaus, and other 
agencies concerned with the absorption of immigrants. These 
conditions substantially helped to lessen absorption problems 
among the Iraqi immigrants and thus kept crime in this group 
down to reasonable proportions. 

Yemenite Jews had settled in Erez Israel in substantial 
numbers (about 18,000) in the Ottoman and Mandatory pe- 
riods, before the entire community of 45,000 was transferred 
to Israel immediately after its establishment. Although these 
early immigrants were unable to take up positions of influ- 
ence in the newly emerging Jewish society, they had certain 
characteristics and skills which paved the way for smooth in- 
tegration and speedy absorption after the state had been es- 
tablished. Most of the Yemenite Jews had been artisans and 
craftsmen, and some had worked on the land. As early as in the 
1880s they had made a name for themselves as highly skilled, 
reliable, and competent workers. Their industry, cleanliness, 
modesty, and reliability soon made them a respected and wel- 
come element in the pioneering laboring class. There was no 
need for occupational change; they were easily absorbed into 
the new social and economic system. 

The Yemenites enjoy life in Israel as the fulfillment of 
their hopes and prayers and feel that they fully belong to 
its society. These favorable circumstances are obviously the 
main reason for the low crime rate among them. The similar- 
ity of the rates for the Iraqis, many of them wealthy and well 
educated, and the Yemenites, who came from conditions of 
backwardness and poverty, seems to indicate that traditional 
values and, in particular, the cohesiveness and solidarity of 
the community go a long way to explain the comparatively 
low crime rates among Jews everywhere. The same princi- 
ple, from the opposite end, is illustrated by the North Afri- 
can immigrants. 


NORTH AFRICAN IMMIGRANTS. Many Jews in the North Af- 
rican French protectorates had taken advantage of the prom- 
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ise of emancipation, equality, and full opportunities for par- 
ticipation in economic and social life offered to them by the 
French rulers. French became the language of every aspiring 
Jew and French culture was absorbed by the successful. They 
acquired the status of French citizens and ceased to cultivate 
their ethnic and religious autonomy. The younger genera- 
tions of the better-educated Moroccan, Tunisian, and Alge- 
rian Jewish families thus became more and more estranged 
from Jewry and their own traditions. They took pride in being 
considered French, which they interpreted as being European. 
This led to severe disappointment, frustration, and tension 
when they came to Israel, where they were considered “Ori- 
ental” and were confronted with a society formed and led by 
European Jews with a background different from their own. 
Moreover, when the time had come for the exodus of the Jews 
from the North African countries — after they achieved inde- 
pendence and particularly with the establishment of the State 
of Israel - their political, intellectual, and economic leaders, 
with isolated exceptions, moved not to Israel but to France. 
The poor, the helpless, and the uneducated were left to their 
fate. Many of them had also lost contact with Jewish tradi- 
tions, but they had been unable to acquire or share in French 
modern values. Hence many of them had become alienated 
from their own people and thus lost the moral and material 
support of group solidarity. 

A mere thousand Jews went to Palestine from Morocco 
between 1919 and 1937; even in the early years of indepen- 
dence, 1948-51, when life in Morocco had become precarious 
for them, only about 45,000 immigrants came to Israel. The 
majority of Moroccan immigrants, about 88,000, left between 
1955 and 1957, when Morocco had become independent and 
the Jews were threatened by mob violence. As the immigrants 
from North Africa consisted almost entirely of the less-edu- 
cated and unskilled masses, they were unable, at first, to pro- 
vide recruits for even the lower levels of Israel’s political and 
social leadership. This fact was apparently the basic cause 
of the overrepresentation of North African Jews in crime in 
Israel. When 133,000 Moroccan Jews arrived in two waves, in 
1948-51 and 1955-57, they found practically no members of 
their community to receive them and there were not enough 
educated people among them to be trained in a reasonable 
time to represent them in the administration and public ser- 
vices. This situation improved greatly with the evolvement of 
a local leadership in the development areas, particularly with 
the rapid acculturation of the young through army service and 
compulsory education, but the newly created slum population 
in the urban areas, as well as the disintegrating paternalistic 
structure and authority of the large families, still served as hot- 
beds of rebellious, antisocial attitudes, which often expressed 
themselves in crime (see below). 


Juvenile Delinquency Before and Since the Establishment 
of the State 

Although no reliable statistics are available on the subject, it 
is generally assumed that there was little juvenile delinquency 
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among Diaspora Jews. In Mandatory Palestine as well, juvenile 
delinquency was probably very low, though no detailed statis- 
tics were published. During the years 1932-43, when the total 
Jewish population grew from about 175,000 to about 500,000, 
the number of juvenile offenders increased from 191 per year 
(average for 1932-37) to 322.5 per year (average for 1938-43). 
Among non-Jews the situation appears to have been similar 
during 1932-37, when differences in the demographic data and 
development are taken into consideration. During the period 
1938-43, however, Arab juvenile delinquency increased by al- 
most 100%, while the Arab population grew by less than 30%. 
As in the case of adult crime, this growth may be explained by 
the impact of the war and the opportunities for crime in and 
around military camps. 

In the State of Israel, however, the incidence of juvenile 
delinquency among Jews started to increase. In 1951, the con- 
viction rates for boys aged 9-16 and girls aged 9-18 were 4.5 
per thousand of these age groups, while juvenile delinquency 
accounted for 12.1% of all crimes committed in Israel. Con- 
viction rates for juveniles grew steadily to 9.8 per thousand 
in 1965, and juvenile delinquency now represented 23.8% of 
the crime total. 

Of 4,453 young Jewish offenders in 1965, 430 were born in 
Europe or to European parents in Israel. The conviction rates 
were 7.4 per thousand for juvenile offenders born in Israel, 11.9 
for the Asian-born, 23.0 for those born in North Africa and 
3.6 for those born in Europe or America. One of the reasons 
for these developments has been the transition from one way 
of life to another. The Oriental family went through a severe 
crisis after immigration. The authority and functions of the 
family, and particularly those of the previously authoritative 
father, were substantially reduced or even shattered, while the 
young people did not yet feel the security that comes from in- 
tegration into the new society. Many remained without a com- 
pelling system of values or effective social control and lived 
in a cultural and social vacuum. Most have cast off the yoke 
of religion and traditions without simultaneously achieving 
the educational and cultural standards of their peers of Euro- 
pean origin. This created painful feelings of frustration and 
tension, which found expression in these comparatively high 
crime rates. 

Juvenile delinquency among Jews in Israel consisted 
almost exclusively of offenses against property. Criminal- 
ity figures for young Arab offenders were about twice those 
for Jews, and the forms of delinquency were also different. In 
1961, for instance, only 46.7% of young Arab offenders com- 
mitted offenses against property, as against 85.7% for Jew- 
ish juveniles. The other crimes were mainly offenses against 
the person, including acts of aggression resulting in physical 
injury. Trespassing on agricultural lands and illegal border 
crossing were also frequent. Arab juvenile delinquency is thus 
due partly to the traditional behavior patterns characteristic 
of rural societies in the Middle East and partly to tensions 
and conflicts arising out of the political situation in the re- 
gion. 
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Crime Among Females 
Authors always stressed the fact that crime among Jewish fe- 
males in the Diaspora was very rare; some even claimed that 
the comparatively low general crime rates for Jews were due 
to the fact that crime was practically unknown among Jew- 
ish women. In Israel there has been only a slight increase in 
their share in crime, from 8.5% of crimes committed by Jews 
in 1951 to 13.8% in 1965. Crime rates for Jewish females were 
1.3 per thousand in 1951 and 2.9 in 1965. Like the males, Jew- 
ish women were mainly convicted for offenses against pub- 
lic order and lawful authority, against the person and against 
property, the figures for these three types of offense being al- 
most identical. Female juveniles committed mainly property 
offenses. Offenses against morality were rare: in 1961, a cen- 
sus year, 10 adult females and two juveniles were convicted of 
such offenses. The largest number of Jewish female offenders 
committed to prisons since the establishment of the state were 
sentenced for common theft, followed by disturbances of pub- 
lic order and common assault, including assaults on police of- 
ficers. These facts also seem to reflect absorption problems 
in immigrant families, which express their dissatisfaction in 
aggressive behavior, mostly in governmental or other institu- 
tions dealing with public welfare and public health problems. 
Crime rates for non-Jewish females are somewhat lower than 
for Jewish ones due to the traditional patterns of the Arab 
village, where women are generally confined to the home. Of- 
fenses committed by non-Jewish females are mostly acts of 
assault and breach of the peace in public places, often in vil- 
lage feuds between clans. Offenses against morality are very 
rare among Arab women. 

[Zvi Hermon] 
After the Six-Day War 
An extraordinary rise in crime in Israel was reported in 1966. 
During that year, the crime rate rose 13.5%, a jump not re- 
corded by the Israel police at any other time during the de- 
cade. Two phenomena stand out in particular: growth in the 
number of robberies; breaking into box offices, booking of- 
fices, business firms, and private dwellings; various types of 
fraud; embezzlement; passing bad checks; and a rise in the 
crime rate among juveniles, whose share in the general crime 
rate reached 32.2% in that year. 

The year 1966 was the climax of an economic recession, 
and the rise in offenses against property was possibly a con- 
sequence of the depressed condition of the economy. The 
rise in juvenile crime reflected the prevailing situation in the 
free world, though gangs of youngsters engaged in organized 
criminal acts, as found in other developed countries, had not 
been found in Israel, except small groups, organized ad hoc, 
for minor crime against property. 

The year 1967 was one of war in Israel with the accom- 
panying prewar and postwar periods. It is therefore possible 
to expect a large rise in crime, if one proceeds from the as- 
sumption that war naturally brings with it the collapse of re- 
straints, a withdrawal from lawfulness and order, and a sense 
of permissiveness toward basic drives and impulses. The ac- 
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tual picture is therefore surprising, for in that year there was 
a 2.2% decline in crime. This is the only decline in the an- 
nual crime rate of the state since its establishment. It is pos- 
sible that the reason for this decline is inherent in the mobi- 
lization - and thus removal from their regular activities - of 
the entire corpus of manpower, including the criminals; it is 
also probable that the general sense of danger, and the con- 
sciousness of national unity and civil cooperation, were also 
reasons for the drop. 

Immediately afterward, in 1968, the situation returned 
to normal and there was another rise in the crime rate, this 
time of 10.6%. A study of the data proves that this percent- 
age is approximately the average for the previous years, with 
slight fluctuations in both directions; but in comparison with 
the decline of the previous year, this was a sharp rise. It ap- 
pears that the main factor behind the rise was the amnesty 
(albeit selective) declared after the war (July 1967), which set 
free a large number of criminals from prisons. More impor- 
tant than the widened scope of crime is that, beginning in 
1968, the nature of the crimes committed became more seri- 
ous. Violent crimes, involving the use of firearms and dan- 
gerous drugs, grew during that year. It appears that the rise 
in violent crimes (and not only those involving firearms) is 
more a reflection of the prevailing situation in most parts of 
the world, than a consequence of the war. The 1960s, which 
are sometimes described in other countries as the “Decade of 
Violence,” left their mark on Israel as well. In reference to the 
use of arms, it is clear that many weapons, much more than 
in the past, were found in 1968-70 in the hands of citizens to 
protect their legitimate businesses (legally) and of hundreds 
of soldiers home on leave. Under such circumstances weapons 
found their way into the hands of unauthorized persons who 
used them to commit crimes. These conditions however, are 
a result of the prolonged emergency situation and only indi- 
rectly a result of the war itself. 

The disturbing turn in events in the area of drugs after the 
Six-Day War is also merely an indirect result of the conflict. 
Many visitors who went to the country after the war - “volun- 
teers” to work on kibbutzim and foreign students - brought 
with them drug habits and influenced some people of their 
age group. Another factor, which is also an indirect result of 
the war, is the fact that the usual routes for smuggling hashish 
were disrupted between the large supplier - Lebanon - and the 
large consumer — Egypt - by way of the Hashemite Kingdom 
of Jordan. As a result, many suppliers in the West Bank and 
East Jerusalem were left with large supplies of hashish and no 
marketing possibilities. This led to a drop in the prices of ille- 
gal drugs in Israel and the country therefore became a source 
at low prices for acquiring and smuggling hashish, which is 
more expensive than marijuana. The price in Israel fluctuated 
between $150-300 per kilogram whereas in the United States 
and Canada prices ran between $2,000-3,000 per kilogram. 

Since the 1970s Israeli crime rates have been constantly 
rising, with the steepest rise in violent crime. Of the 243,719 
crimes reported in Israel in 1985, 263 were cases of murder or 
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attempted murder and 9,994 were cases of assault. By 1994 
the figures had jumped to 4,629 and 18,368, respectively. In 
the same period sex crimes rose from 2,133 to 2,825. Drug of- 
fenses rose from 4,367 to 11,584. 

The following decade showed a continuing rise in most 
crime categories, with murder, sex crimes, spouse and child 
abuse, and drug crimes increasing. Though not the highest 
in the Western world, Israeli crime rates were comparable to 
those in Germany and Austria. While in 1996, 454,622 files 
were opened, in 2004 the number grew to 517,238, among 
which 55% were offenses against property. The number of im- 
migrants committing crimes rose from 11,287 in 1996 to 27,747 
in 2004, reflecting problems of adjustment among Russian and 
Ethiopian immigrants. In 2004, the Arab share in Israeli crime 
was 36.8%, a further reflection of social and economic mal- 
aise. A relatively new phenomenon in Israel is what has been 
recognized as organized crime, involving such familiar agents 
as local crime families, a Russian Mafia, and foreign hit men 
and dealing in everything from money laundering to the white 
slave trade (the importation of women from the former Soviet 
Union). Of the 173 arrests for the latter offense in 2001-4, 80% 
were among Russian immigrants. There was also a steep rise in 
juvenile delinquency. Statistics for the 1990-2002 period show 
an increase in every category. While in 1990, 20,552 police files 
were opened for juveniles, by 2002 the number had jumped to 
32,067. The nature of juvenile crime had also changed. While 
until 1965, 80% of juvenile crimes were against property, in 
1999 the rate was only 45% as violent crime and drug abuse 
climbed commensurately. The growth of violence among teen- 
agers, and even younger children - murder, rape, and assault, 
including violence in schools and disco clubs — has become a 
common occurrence in Israel, with a jump from 3,508 police 
files in 1990 to 14,696 in 2002. 


[Yaacov Nash /Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 
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CRIMEA (Rus. Krym or Krim) (Heb. 0°77), peninsula of 
South European Russia, on the Black Sea; from 1954 until 
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1991 an oblast of Ukrainian S.S.R. and from 1992 a republic 
of Ukraine. 


Late Antiquity and Early Middle Ages 

Jews first settled in the southeastern area and a Jewish Hel- 
lenistic community existed there by the end of the first cen- 
tury c.g. (based on inscriptions). *Jerome (d. 420; on Zech. 
10:11, Obad. 20) heard from Jews that the Jewish settlers by 
the Bosporus were descended from families exiled by the As- 
syrians and Babylonians, and from deported warriors of *Bar 
Kokhba; the Bosporus was called by the Jews “Sepharad.” In 
ancient and medieval times southeastern Crimea was linked 
to the Taman Peninsula, across the Kerch Strait. In the sev- 
enth to tenth centuries the *Khazar conquerors maintained 
their regional center there, from which they ruled much of the 
Crimea and confronted the Byzantine coastal base of Cherson, 
near the present Sevastopol. The Arab geographers Idrisi and 
Abu al-fid@ call the Khazar city merely Khazariyya (Khazaria); 
it was located on the site of the town Sennaya (formerly Phan- 
agoria), adjacent to the Jewish settlement mentioned by the 
Byzantine historian Theophanes, and is probably identical to 
the port Samkush (Samkerch) “of the Jews,” referred to by the 
Arabic geographer Ibn al-Faqih. Tombstones of Jews and Kha- 
zar proselytes have Jewish Hellenistic ornamentation. Simi- 
lar Jewish tombstones have been found in Kerch and Partenit 
(Parthenita), near Yalta. The Byzantine chronicler Cedrinus 
relates that in 1016 a Byzantine Russian-assisted fleet subdued 
the region of Khazaria ruled by Georgios Tzoulos. The Rus- 
sians were henceforth represented by a prince at Tmutorokan 
(Taman), while the Byzantines overlooked most of the Crimea 
from Cherson. The Khazars served as the prince's military 
auxiliaries in an inner Russian conflict in 1023, and in 1079 in- 
tervened with Byzantium in the competition for the princely 
office; this led to their massacre in 1083. From the 9‘ to 15th 
centuries the terms “Gazaria” (as the territory) and “Gazari” 
(as the population) were understood in Western Europe as the 
Taman peninsula and the adjacent changeable Crimean area. 
Gazaria is, according to Poliak, the “Kazariyya” mentioned 
by the 12'+-century Jewish travelers *Benjamin of Tudela (in 
connection with the sea trade with Constantinople and Al- 
exandria), and *Pethahiah of Regensburg (the Kuban delta). 
Isaac *Abrabanel commenting on Genesis 10:3 equates the 
“Qasari” in “Ashkenaz” with Gazaria, “below” (south of) the 
Azov Sea. In the 16 to 17* centuries “Gazaria” and “Crimea” 
were synonymous. This late usage led the Russian historian 
N.M. Karamzin (1816) to regard the Crimea as the ultimate 
domain of the Khazar kings, lost in 1016. After C.M.Y. Fraehn 
(1822) had dated the downfall of the Caspian Khazars to 969, 
the period 969-1016 was left for the duration of the mythi- 
cal Crimean kingdom, considered from that point forward as 
Jewish. The early draft of H. *Graetz’s “History of the Jews” 
(1860) included the history of the kingdom, written accord- 
ing to the manuscript discoveries claimed by the Karaite col- 
lector A. *Firkovich. After these claims had been attacked, the 
story was partly, but mechanically, deleted: in the late version 
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Major Jewish communities in Crimea, 1970. 


the Crimean kingdom has a beginning but no end (Eng. ed., 3 
(1949), 222ff.). Graetz’s original coherent description contin- 
ued to influence Jewish historians, notably S. *Dubnow (His- 
tory of the Jews in Russia and Poland, 1 (1916), 28ff.). Firkovich 
also is the source of the idea that the Crimea was the cultural 
center which influenced the conversion of the Khazar royalty 
to Judaism, and that the Crimean Karaites were descended 
from ancient Israelite settlers and Khazar converts. The rival 
Karaite historian M. Sultanski (d. 1862) regarded the Crimean 
Karaites as purely medieval Jewish immigrants from various 
parts, while later Karaite authors held that they were basically 
Khazars-Turks. The Rabbanite *Krimchaks (i.e., “Crimeans”) 
were also sometimes considered basically Khazars. All these 
views are founded on the late meaning of “Gazaria.” For- 
eign Karaites (contrary to Rabbanites) in Khazar times never 
claimed that the Khazars had converted to Judaism and some- 
times displayed intense hatred toward them (even expecting 
them to fight the Messiah in Erez Israel): the sect was then 
seeking to uphold the Palestinian descent of the Jews and Juda- 
ism. In late antiquity and the early medieval period, Crimean 
Jewish tradition and records indicate that Jewish settlement 
existed in the following units. 


THE CHERSONESE. The Chersonese (Cherson) Jews were liv- 
ing there at least in the 9" to 11" centuries. Excavations have 
shown that the locality never recuperated from a devastation 
in the late 10" century by the Russians (988°), and was ulti- 
mately destroyed at the end of the 14" (by Tamerlane’s raiders, 
1395-96?). The Hebrew letter attributed to the Khazar King 
Joseph (long version) lists among his tributaries in the 950s 
localities from Samkerch to “Gruzin” (Cherson?), including 
Kerch and “Bartenit” The Hebrew “Cambridge Document” 
claims that under him “Shurshun” was made tributary by a 
counteroffensive against Byzantium after the Byzantine-insti- 
gated Russian raid on Samkerch. 


“GoTHia’. This is the medieval name for the rugged moun- 
tains north of Cherson, so-called after a Teutonic tribe which 
had remained there following the great migrations. The city 
of Partenit was the coastal mart of Gothia; a Jewish tombstone 
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inscription there mentioned “Her(i)f(r)idil [a Teutonic name] 
ha-kohen [priest]? Around 787 the Khazars placed their gar- 
rison in Doros, the capital of Gothia; the Life of Bishop John 
tells of the unsuccessful revolt he instigated. Doros is assumed 
(despite temporary doubts of archaeologists in 1928-38) to be 
the “eagle's nest” later called Mangup (first in Joseph's Letter, as 
his tributary). In Ottoman- Tatar times (1475-1783) it increas- 
ingly became an all-Jewish (mostly Karaite) town. 


CHUFUT-KALE. More to the north, a similar fortress town, 
known under the Tatars as Qirqyer (Qirger), became referred 
to more frequently as *Chufut-Kale (“the Jews’ Fortress,” Heb. 
Sela ha-Yehudim). Excavations of 1946-61 showed that it ex- 
isted on the site from the 10" or 11 century; a Christian cem- 
etery (late 5" to early 9" centuries) attests to the correspond- 
ing beginnings of the enormous Jewish cemetery. Here, also, it 
was under Tatar rule that the town definitely became all Jewish 
(mostly Karaite); it later had a Hebrew printing press (1734). 


Tatar Times 

The conquest of Eastern Europe by the Tatars (Mongols) in 
1236-40 made the Crimea the foremost link for the trans- 
Asian caravans with the Mediterranean and Western trade. 
The Crimean Tatar center was Solkhat or Qyrym (from which 
the name “the Crimea” derives); now Stary Krym, inland near 
the port of Kaffa (now Feodosiya), the city was made by the 
Genoese the center of their activities in Gazaria and on the 
Black Sea. The contact of the Crimean Jews with the outside 
world grew. The Jew “Khoza Kokos” was Muscovy’s represen- 
tative there in 1472-75. According to a Russian tradition, Jews 
from Crimea were among the instigators of the movement of 
*Judaizers in 15t*-century Muscovy. There was a Jewish re- 
vival in Taman, by then ethnically Circassian and ruled by 
the Genoese Guizolfis (1419-82), who were considered Jews 
in modern Jewish historiography and Christians in Russian. 
In Muscovite documents the last ruler is called a “Jew” and 
“Hebrew” as well as “Italian” and “Circassian’; if so-called af- 
ter the environment, this significantly emphasizes the Jewish 
resurgence. However the Tatar decline commenced early. The 
Karaites of Poland (western Ukraine) and Lithuania later con- 
sidered that they had been deported from Solkhat by Lithu- 
anian raiders under Witold (Vitort), 1392-1430. The Genoese 
extended their possessions from Kaffa, and their relatively 
mild attitude toward other communities (including the Jews) 
maintained prosperity in the area despite the shrinking geo- 
graphical extent of trade. From around 1420 the Tatar realm 
of inner Crimea developed into a split kingdom. After the 
Ottomans conquered the Genoese possessions in 1475, they 
made the inland Tatars vassals, used them for raiding Mus- 
covy and Poland-Lithuania, and protected them from repri- 
sals by a vast belt of scorched earth (depopulated steppe). This 
led to a sharp economic decline and massive emigration. The 
remaining population was basically Tatar, which was then a 
Muslim Turkish-speaking blend under leadership of Mongol 
descent. The remaining Krimchaks and Karaites shared their 
tongue and many customs, though the two communities dif- 
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fered somewhat in these respects both from each other as 
well as from the Tatars. Their divergent existence is certain 
from Tatar times only. The Mongol influence, which made 
the Karaite anthropological type distinct, must be attributed 
to conversions, but of the early Tatar conquerors; a point 
unknown to former scholars who disputed the matter. Conver- 
sions to Judaism even took place at the home of Genghis Khan. 
Only this can explain the transfer of strategic strongholds 
to Jews (mainly Karaites), and the establishment by the 
Crimean Tatar kings of the unfortified valley suburb of the 
“Jews’ Fortress” as the new capital Baghche-Saray (Bakh- 
chisarai, 1454). It officially became a distinct town only in the 
17" century. 


Czarist Rule (1783-1917) 
During the Russian conquest of the Crimea from the Turks 
the Jewish communities suffered severely. Many Jews left for 
Ottoman territory. In 1783, when the Crimea was annexed by 
Russia, there were 469 Jewish families (Rabbanite and Kara- 
ite) living in the peninsula. Tatar raids into the Ukraine and 
neighboring districts of Poland-Lithuania in the 16" centu- 
ries, in particular during the Tatar alliance with *Chmielnicki 
in 1648, brought into Tatar hands many Jewish captives, who 
were usually ransomed by Jews. After the Russian annexation 
of the Crimea it was included in the *Pale of Settlement (1791), 
although the major centers of development were later ex- 
cluded, among them the military port of Sevastopol (1829-59, 
later admitting wealthier Jews), and the resort of Yalta (1893). 
Jewish settlers from Russia soon outnumbered the small local 
communities (Krimchaks, Karaites). There were 2,837 Jews liv- 
ing in the Crimea in 1847. The Karaites’ successful struggle for 
exemption from the anti-Jewish czarist legislation (1863), and 
the abandonment of the common fortress towns (now ruins) 
because of the economic revival in the lowlands, definitely es- 
tranged the Karaite society from the rest of Jewry. From 1867 
to 1900 Hayyim Hezekiah *Medini officiated as chief rabbi of 
Crimean Jewry and did much to raise the level of the spiritual 
and cultural life of the community. Among the few scholars of 
Crimean Jewry notable were Abraham *Kirimi, author of Se- 
fat Emet, a commentary on the Torah, in the 14" century, and 
David *Lekhno, author of Mishkan David, in the 18 century. 
In the 19" century the archaeological discoveries of the Kara- 
ite scholar A. Firkovich, part of which were found to be forg- 
eries, caused a sensation among scholars. There were 28,703 
Jews living in the Crimea in 1897 (5.1% of the total popula- 
tion) and 5,400 Karaites. The Krimchak Jews numbered 3,300. 
The large communities were in *Simferopol (8,951 persons); 
*Kerch (4,774); Sevastopol (3,910); *Karasubazar (Belogorsk; 
3,144, nearly all Krimchaks); *Feodosiya (3,109); and Yevpa- 
toriya (Eupatoria). 

[Abraham N. Poliak] 


Soviet Rule 

There were 39,921 Jews living in the Crimea in 1926 (6.1% of the 
total population), of whom 17,364 lived in Simferopol (19.6%); 
5,204 in Sevastopol; 3,248 in Feodosiya (11.3%); 3,067 in Kerch; 
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and 2,409 in Yevpatoriya (10.6%). In 1939 there were 47,387 
Jews (8.1% of the total population), of whom 22,791 (15%) 
lived in Simferopol; 5,988 (5.5%) in Sevastopol; 5,573 (5.3%) 
in Kerch; 4,249 (9%) in Yevpatoria; 2,922 (6.5%) in Feodo- 
sia; 2,060 (6.3%) in Yalta; and 1,397 (7.1%) in Dzhankoi. In the 
early 1920s a movement for Jewish agricultural settlement in 
the Crimea began, pioneered by members of *He-Haluz, who 
established the hakhsharah groups of Tel Hai (1922), Mishmar 
(1924), and Mayan (1925) in the Dzhankoi area. They were 
followed by numerous other Jewish groups. In 1924 the So- 
viet government initiated a large-scale settlement project to 
be implemented through *Komzet with aid from the *Ameri- 
can Jewish Joint Distribution Committee. A number of Soviet 
Jewish leaders who were concerned with this project, such as 
M.(Y.) *Larin and A. Bragin, regarded it as the nucleus for 
establishing a Jewish Soviet Socialist Republic in the Crimea. 
However, by the beginning of the 1930s, when it became clear 
that the unoccupied land available in the Crimea was not ad- 
equate for large-scale settlement, the movement concentrated 
mainly on promoting settlement in *Birobidzhan. ‘The state 
allocated 342,000 hectares of land for Jewish settlement in the 
Crimea, on which 5,150 families had settled by 1931, including 
a commune, named Voya Nova, established by a group of the 
*Gedud ha-Avodah, who had returned from Palestine. Many 
of the settlers left the colonies when collectivization was intro- 
duced in the early 1930s and with increasing industrialization 
in the Soviet Union. Some of the settlements were organized in 
two Jewish national districts: Freidorf (in 1930) and Larindorf 
(1935). By 1938 there were 86 Jewish kolkhozes in the Crimea 
cultivating an area of 158,850 hectares with 20,000 inhabitants 
(one-third of the total number of Jews in the Crimea). With 
the German occupation in 1941 the Jewish settlement and col- 
onies in the Crimea were annihilated. The Nazis organized the 
systematic liquidation of the Ashkenazi Jews and Krimchaks, 
but did not include the Karaites, who were recognized by the 
Germans as Jews by faith but not by race. According to a pro- 
visional report from the beginning of 1942, 20,149 Jews from 
western Crimea alone had already been “liquidated” On April 
16, 1942, the Crimea was declared Judenrein. 

After the war Jewish settlement in the Crimea was re- 
newed. Efforts were made to resettle Jews as farmers, but 
these were quickly abandomed. In 1959, the Jewish popula- 
tion numbered 26,374 (2.2% of the total population), accord- 
ing to the official census, of whom 11,200 lived in Simferopol 
(6%) and 3,100 in Sevastopol. In 1970 the Jewish population 
of the Crimea was concentrated in Simferopol, with an esti- 
mated Jewish population of 15,000; Sevastopol, where there 
was one small synagogue in the Jewish cemetery; Yevpatoria, 
with an estimated Jewish population of 8,o00-10,000; and in 
smaller communities, e.g., Kerch, Yalta, and Feodosia. (See 
the map “Jews in the Crimea.”) Crimea was involved in the af- 
fair of the Jewish *Anti-Fascist Committee, which led to the 
execution of its members. In the 1990s many Jews immigrated 
to Israel and the West. 

[Yehuda Slutsky] 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Harkavy, Altjuedische Denkmaeler aus der 
Krim (1876); O. Lerner, Yevrei v novorossiyskom kraye (1901); A.N. Po- 
liak, Kazariyyah (Heb., 1942); J. Golde, Di Yidishe Erdarbeter in Krim 
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CRIMEAN AFFAIR. Name used to refer to the closed anti- 
semitic trial of the Jewish *Anti-Fascist Committee (jac) held 
in Moscow from May to July 1952. One of the pretexts may 
have been a memorandum presented in the summer of 1944 
by members of the Committee to the Soviet leadership con- 
taining a proposal to create a Jewish Soviet republic in the 
*Crimea (the Tatar population of which was exiled by Stalin 
by May 1944) on the territory of the former German republic 
of the Volga. Noting the successes of the Jewish national re- 
gions in the Crimea and in the Kerson region, the authors of 
the memorandum based their proposal on the lack of a geo- 
graphical base of a significant part of the Jewish population of 
the Soviet Union and on the need to grant the Jews equality in 
governmental-legal terms with the other nationalities of the 
Soviet Union. They also expressed the hope that “the Jewish 
masses of all countries, in particular the United States would 
give substantial aid” to building up such a republic. Despite 
the rumors that some members of the Politburo of the Cen- 
tral Committee (Lazar *Kaganovich and Vyacheslav Molo- 
tov) were favorably disposed toward the idea of the “Crimean 
Plan,’ it was rejected in 1944. 

The proposals of the memorandum contained nothing 
radically new. Projects for establishing a Jewish republic in 
the southern Ukraine or in the Crimea had been suggested 
earlier. For example, in 1923 the social leader A. Bragin had 
proposed that one be established on the Black Sea coast from 
Bessarabia to Abkhaz with its capital in Odessa, while Yuri 
*Larin supported, in opposition to the Birobidzhan plan, a 
Jewish autonomous area in the southern Crimean and Azov 
region centered in Kerch. 

Another formal basis for initiating the case was false 
testimony, obtained by torture from the researchers I. Gold- 
shtein and G. Grinberg, about the “anti-Soviet, nationalistic, 
and espionage activity” of the jac secretary I. *Fefer, of the 
head of the Sovinformbyuro S. Lozovski, and of other mem- 
bers of the Jac. 

After the murder by KGB agents of Solomon *Mikhoels, 
the chairman of the jac, in January 1948, the arrest of sac 
member David *Hofshtein in September 1948, the dissolution 
of the committee, and the closing of the newspaper *Eynikeit 
in November 1948, the liquidation of the “Emes” Publishing 
House in December 1948, and other centers of Jewish culture, 
almost all writers and artistic, social, and cultural figures with 
ties to Jewish life and institutions were arrested (as “bourgeois 
nationalists” and spies) in late 1948-early 1949. Among those 
arrested were D. *Bergelson, *Der Nister, B. Zuskin, L. *Kvitko, 
P. *Markish, I. Nisinov, I. Fefer, B. Shimeliovich (chief physi- 
cian of the important Botkin Hospital in Moscow), L. *Stern, 
and I. Watenberg, Ch. Watenberg—Ostrovskaya, E. Teumin, 
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and, subsequently, L. Talmi - employees of the jac. In 1949 
arrests were made of a number of Jews who were top officials 
in the Soviet Information Bureau (Sovinformbyuro), includ- 
ing Solomon Lozovski, M. *Borodin, and Yuzetovich. Since 
formally the Sovinformbyuro organizationally and Lozovski 
personally were responsible for the activity of the ac, both 
groups were arrested and several years later, artificially linked 
in the Crimean case. Some of those arrested (Borodin, Der 
Nister, Nusinov, et al.) died under investigation, while an- 
other (S. Bregman, assistant minister of Goskontrol of the 
RSFSR) died before the trial began. At a secret trial the de- 
fendants were accused of espionage, anti-Soviet activity, and 
plotting the secession of the Crimea from the Soviet Union 
and establishing there a bourgeois Zionist republic which was 
supposed to become a base for American imperialism. All of 
the accused pleaded not guilty from the beginning with the 
exception of Fefer, who later retracted his testimony against 
others and his own admission of guilt. On July 18 the Mili- 
tary Board of the Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R. sentenced all 
the defendants to be shot (with the exception of Lina Stern, 
who was sentenced to five years internal exile). On August 12, 
1952, the following were executed: Luzovski, Yuzefivich, Fefer, 
Shimeliovich, Kvito, Markish, Bergelson, Hofshtein, Zushkin, 
Talmi, the Watenburgs, and Teumin. 

A number of additional trials involving other Jewish cul- 
tural figures and employees of the Jac were soon thereafter 
linked to the charges in the Crimean A ffair. The Crimean Af- 
fair was the culminating act in the total liquidation of Jewish 
cultural and social life in the Soviet Union. It was followed by 
the accusations of “cosmopolitanism,’ which resulted in the 
dismissal of thousands of Jews in senior positions in almost 
all walks of Soviet life. It also served as a prelude to the anti- 
semitic Doctor’s Plot (1952-53). All those condemned in the 
Crimean Affair were “rehabilitated” in 1955. On December 
29, 1988, a Politburo commission officially declared all of the 
accused to have been innocent and the whole affair to have 
been fabricated. After the dawnfall of the Soviet regime in the 
19908, all the details of the trial was published. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Kostyrchenko, V plenu u krasnovo 
pharaona (1994). 


[Mark Kipnis / The Shorter Jewish Encyclopaedia in Russian] 


CRIMINOLOGY. Traditional Jewish criminal law based 
the treatment of the offender on the idea of the freedom of 
will and on the principle that the severity of the punishment 
should fit the nature of the violation. Until modern times no 
consideration was given to the personality of the offender or 
any biological, psychological or socio-economic factors in 
crime causation and correction. 


The Anthropological-Biological School 

The first to stress the hereditary or biological aspect of crime 
causation was Cesare *Lombroso, a founder of the positivist 
school of criminology, who maintained that the true criminal 
was born as such and could be recognized in his physical fea- 
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tures. Among later criminologists, Sheldon and Eleanor Tou- 
roff *Glueck, in their Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency (1950), 
made use of three basic somatic (body) types and showed 
their relationship to delinquency, but in a subsequent study, 
Physique and Delinquency (1956), they concluded that bodily 
structure was no longer to be considered the most important 
etiological factor in criminality. They emphasized, however, 
that the biological aspect of criminal causation was still “a 
promising focus of attention.” 


Psychiatric-Psychological School 

The psychological and psychiatric approach to an understand- 
ing of crime causation was based on the teachings of Sigmund 
*Freud. Although Lombroso and Freud agreed on the biologi- 
cal origin of antisocial impulses, they differed fundamentally 
on the importance of environmental influences. Freud, in con- 
trast to Lombroso, emphasized the prime importance of in- 
fancy and early childhood in the formation of character. Freud 
also stressed the possibility of altering the personality through 
psychoanalysis. Gregory Zilboorg (1890-1959) underlined the 
irrationality of antisocial behavior and asserted that mere pun- 
ishment, which does not take this into account, served no use- 
ful purpose (“Psychoanalysis and Criminology,’ Encyclopedia 
of Criminology (1949), 398-405). Psychoanalytical interpre- 
tation became important for the development of progressive 
methods in correction. Morris *Ginsberg defended psycho- 
analysis against the claim that this method tended to free the 
criminal from his responsibility for his misdeed, pointing out 
that the object of psychoanalytical treatment was to help the 
patient face realities and become a responsible person. Her- 
man *Mannheim, in his Comparative Criminology (2 vols., 
1965), warned against the great dangers which the traditional 
penal methods held for society. In his view the character and 
measure of the punishments meted out by criminal courts 
everywhere tended to create in the offender feelings of un- 
just treatment and that this led to recidivism. An important 
concept of Freudian theory which helped to explain criminal 
behavior was the psychoanalytical theory of symbolism, ac- 
cording to which every object, action, or person could have an 
unconscious symbolic value. The application of symbolism to 
political murder is of particular interest. Wilhelm *Stekel, one 
of the earlier followers of Freud, maintained that a political 
attentat was a “displacement of a small personal conflict into 
the life of nations - perhaps Booth was beaten by a drunken 
father - so Lincoln died.” Alfred *Adler, one of Freud’s disci- 
ples, who later founded his own school of individual psychol- 
ogy, contributed to criminological thinking by the formation 
of the widely known and accepted concepts of the “inferiority 
complex” and the “masculine protest; which, under certain 
conditions, could become criminogenic factors. 


The Sociological School 

The sociological approach to criminology emphasized the fact 
that most behavior, including criminal behavior, was cultur- 
ally patterned, and that crime had to be defined as a result 
of the relationships and interactions between a given soci- 
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ety and its individual or corporate members. The best known 
and most influential proponent of the opinion that the class 
structure is the main determinant of social pathology, includ- 
ing criminality, was Karl *Marx. He saw in the class struggle 
the main cause of criminality and, therefore, predicted that in 
a future classless society there would be no crime. Hermann 
Mannheim, in his Comparative Criminology, 2 (1965), 499; 
stated that “by far the most important, comprehensive and 
influential of the class-oriented theories of crime and delin- 
quency were those based upon the concepts of the criminal 
subculture and anomie.” 

The introduction of these two basic sociological concepts 
into criminological thinking was one of the great achieve- 
ments of Emil *Durkheim. Robert K. Merton (1910-2003), 
who developed and classified the ideas of Durkheim on ano- 
mie, pointed out in his writings the criminogenic forces, i.e., 
the anomie situation in a society which preached the demo- 
cratic idea of equal opportunities for everybody but by fail- 
ing to give these opportunities to all was responsible for the 
creation of tension and crime. An outstanding contribution 
to the description and explanation of the phenomenon of a 
criminal subculture was made by Albert K. Cohen (1918- ) 
who, in his Delinquent Boys (1955), described the overwhelm- 
ing weight of class differences in crime causation. In a middle 
class society with its middle class ethics, standards, and values, 
the working class youth, brought up in a different value sys- 
tem, would, according to Cohen, be led inevitably into conflict 
and confusion and - part of it - into crime. The theories of 
anomie and criminal subcultures are, however, not generally 
accepted by contemporary criminologists. Herbert A. Bloch 
(1904- ) repeatedly expressed the opinion that the tensions 
which always existed between the young and the old genera- 
tions were still today far more important as an explanation 
of the phenomenon of juvenile and gang delinquency. Bloch 
and Gilbert Geis (1925- ), in their Man, Crime and Society 
(1962), criticized the Durkheim-Merton theory of anomie and 
criminal subculture, and disagreed sharply with the view that 
there were hardly any lawful opportunities for upward mobil- 
ity among lower class male adolescents. 

The pertinent question which still occupies criminolo- 
gists remains the problem of “differential response.” Why do 
certain individuals living in a generally healthy environment 
become delinquent, while others, who are exposed to anti- 
social influences, do not? Daniel Glaser (1918— ) formulated 
the theory of “differential identification” In his “Criminality 
Theories and Behavioral Images” (American Journal of Soci- 
ology (March 1956), 433-44) he expressed the opinion that an 
individual would act criminally when he identified himself 
with real or imaginary persons, in whose view his criminal 
behavior appeared to be acceptable. Thus the offender may 
identify with criminals presented in fiction, movies, televi- 
sion, or in the newspapers. Simon Dinitz (1926-_), together 
with Walter C. Reckless (1899-1988), in Critical Issues in the 
Study of Crime (1968), approached this basic problem of dif- 
ferential response by asking the reverse question: “Why do 
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some non-delinquent boys succeed in remaining within the 
law while living in high delinquency areas?” Their answer 
was that the insulation against a delinquent life consists in the 
self-image of the boy who experienced himself as being good. 
Jackson Toby (1925- ), in his “Differential Impact of Family 
Disorganization” (American Sociological Review (Oct. 1957), 
505-12), showed that the higher rate of broken homes among 
female delinquents was evidence that well-integrated fami- 
lies protected children against the antisocial influences ex- 
erted by neighborhood and peer gangs. The consideration of 
the problem of “differential response” led some sociologically 
orientated criminologists to the conclusion that it is impos- 
sible to explain crime exclusively in sociological terms. Shel- 
don and Eleanor Glueck, who spent decades in their search for 
the causes of delinquency, believed in multiple causation. In 
one of their later studies, Family Environment and Delin- 
quency (1962), they provided many illustrations of the complex 
ways in which psychological, sociological, and biological 
factors might combine in one individual to produce delin- 
quency. 


Study of Criminology in the U.S. 

After World War 1, when crime began to become a major prob- 
lem in the United States, and the study of criminology took 
its place in the universities, Frank Tannenbaum (1893-1969) 
and Nathaniel F. Cantor (1898-1957) wrote two of the first 
textbooks on criminology: Crime and the Community (1938) 
and Crime and Society, an Introduction to Criminology (1939). 
Later authors were Herbert A. Bloch and Gilbert Geis, Man, 
Crime and Society (1962); Richard R. Korn (together with W. 
McCorkle), Criminology and Penology (1959), gave a well bal- 
anced description of the different factors in crime causation, 
as did Ben Karpman (1886-1962) in Case Studies in the Psycho- 
pathology of Crime (19477). Other significant contributions to 
criminology were made by Leonard Savitz, who, in his “Delin- 
quency and Migration” (in The Sociology of Crime and Delin- 
quency, ed. by M.E. Wolfgang, et al., 1962, pp. 199-205), em- 
phasized the criminogenic effect of black migration within the 
United States, and Stephen Schafter, in his Restitution to Vic- 
tims of Crime (1960) and The Victim and His Criminal (1968), 
opened the way for the development of a new chapter - victi- 
mology - in the framework of modern criminology. 

Other criminologists gave new insight into problems of 
penology and prison reform, among them, Joseph *Eaton in 
his Stone Walls Not a Prison Make (1962) and Sol Rubin in his 
Crime and Juvenile Delinquency (1970°). The latter book criti- 
cized the very long prison sentences meted out in the United 
States and the way in which many of the prisons in that coun- 
try were run. The role of the community in preventing crime 
was stressed by Solomon *Kobrin (1910-1996) in his research 
on the “Chicago Area Project, a 25-Year Assessment” (An- 
nals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science 
(March 1959), 19-29). 

The first significant work to determine systematically 
what psychodynamic theory could contribute to the develop- 
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ment of more effective correctional methods was done by the 
New York State Department of Corrections in the late 1960s. 
It was carried out at the Diagnostic and Treatment Center of 
the Dannemora State Hospital at Clinton Prison, New York, 
under the direction of Ludwig Fink, a psychiatrist. He estab- 
lished a therapeutic community of 100 persistent offenders, 
subdivided into two units of 50, who received intensive psy- 
chotherapeutic treatment - in groups of ten - and in commu- 
nity meetings and psychodrama sessions. 


British Contribution to Criminology 

Much progress was made in Britain by Jewish criminologists. 
The great centers of criminological and penological study were 
all established by scholars who had emigrated from Europe. 
Hermann Mannheim established the first chair in criminology 
in the United Kingdom at the London School of Economics 
and was one of the founders of the Institute for the Scientific 
Study and Treatment of Delinquency in London. Mannheim 
and other outstanding psychoanalysts, including Anna *Freud, 
the daughter of Sigmund Freud, made notable contributions to 
the study of crime. Max *Gruenhut (1893-1964) was the first 
to be appointed to a chair in criminology at Oxford Univer- 
sity. 


Criminology in Erez Israel 

Criminological study in Mandatory Palestine and later in 
Israel grew out of the experience of those engaged in cor- 
rectional research. Menachem Amir of the Hebrew Univer- 
sity’s Institute of Criminology published a bibliography in 
English and Hebrew containing an impressive list of Israel 
writers on criminology and the titles of their contributions 
during recent decades. Juvenile delinquency and its treatment 
under the mandate and in Israel is described in detail by E. 
Millo in Child and Youth Welfare in Israel (1960). The prison 
system in Israel’s early years in the light of the Israel humani- 
tarian ethos is analyzed fully by J.W. Eaton in the monograph 
Prisons in Israel (1964). He notes the existence of Massiyahu 
camp for more trusted inmates - a minimum custody facil- 
ity. Between 1970 and 1988 nine volumes of Israel Studies in 
Criminology were published. A later publication was Crime 
and Criminal Justice in Israel: Assessing the Knowledge Base 
Toward the Twenty-First Century (1998), edited by Robert R. 
Friedmann. 

The dominant approach to the understanding and treat- 
ment of the offender was psychological, psychiatric and espe- 
cially psychoanalytical. Research was centered in the Hebrew 
University Institute of Criminology, the director of which was 
Israel *Drapkin, and at the Institute of Criminology and Crim- 
inal Law at Tel Aviv University, headed by Shlomo Shoham 
(1929- ). Personality and psychopathic disorders in various 
origin-groups in Israel and crimes of violence in relation to 
the period of immigration is discussed by Louis Miller in So- 
cial Psychiatry and Epidemiology of Mental Ill Health in Israel 
(1967). In the first years of the State, strenuous efforts were 
made in the correctional field, including probation, after-care, 
and prison services, to set up and develop mental hygiene 
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teams, consisting of psychiatrists, psychologists, and social 
caseworkers, who cooperated in the diagnostic and treatment 
process of offenders. 

[Zvi Hermon] 


CRIMSON WORM, biblical tolaat shani (Heb. "3¥ nyin), 
which yields a dye, called in the Bible shani, tola, karmil, and 
in rabbinic literature zehorit, which was extracted from the 
body of the “crimson worm” (carmine), the Kermes biblicus. 
A brilliant, beautiful, and fast red dye, it was used for dyeing 
the curtains of the Tabernacle (Ex. 26:1) and the garments 
of the high priests (ibid., 39:2); in the purification rites of a 
leper (Lev. 14:4-6) and of a house affected by leprosy (ibid., 
51-52); and it was added to the ashes of the red heifer (Num. 
19:6). Crimson-dyed clothes were costly (Lam. 4:5). The Tyr- 
ians were experts in the art of crimson dyeing (11 Chron. 2:6). 
Neither the Bible nor rabbinic literature describes the insect 
from which the crimson dye was extracted. The Tosefta (Men. 
9:16) merely states that the best kind of crimson comes from 
“a mountain worm.’ Its color is “neither red nor yellow ... it is 
crimson” (PdRK 98). According to Josephus, crimson symbol- 
izes fire (Ant., 3:183; Wars, 5:213). The “crimson worm” is the 
“shield louse” which generally lives on a species of oak Quercus 
coccifera. In Israel, where this tree does not grow, the shield 
louse is found on the branches of the oak Quercus ithaburen- 
sis. There are two species of the insect, Kermes nahalali and 
Kermes greeni. In the early spring, when the females filled with 
red eggs and became pea-shaped, the red dye was squeezed 
out of them. The use of crimson dye was widespread in Erez 
Israel until the cactus from Mexico was introduced at the end 
of the 17" century. The coccus, which lives on this plant, yields 
a red dye in larger quantities. Up to the end of the 19" century 
crimson dye was still used, but with the invention of synthetic 
dyes, it became obsolete. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Bodenheimer, Ha-Hai be-Arzot ha-Mikra, 
2 (1956), 310-3; J. Feliks, in: Sinai, 38 (1955), 94-99. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


°CRINAGORAS OF CARYSTUS (fl. 240 B.c.£.), elegaic 
poet, author of an epigram (Palatine Anthology, 7:645) which 
speaks of the philosopher Philostratus reposing under a mon- 
ument on the banks of the Nile visible as far as Judea (the read- 
ing “Judea” is probable but not certain). 


°CRISPIN, GILBERT (Gislebertus; c. 1046-1117), abbot of 
Westminster (England). A disciple of *Anselm of Canterbury, 
Crispin dedicated to him the record of a religious discussion 
which he had at Westminster with a Jew from Mainz with 
whom he had business connections. The discussion prob- 
ably took place before 1096. The name of the Jew is not men- 
tioned. Crispin commends his profound knowledge of both 
Jewish and Christian literature. The discussion recorded is 
greatly superior to others of this kind extant, in the courtesy 
and high intellectual standard it displays. In no other instance 
is so much space given to the Jewish arguments, which are of- 
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ten embarrassing to Crispin. The Jewish interlocutor refers 
to passages in the New Testament and reproaches Christians 
with abandoning observance of the Law. He also objects to 
the cult of the saints and pictorial representations of God. If 
the Christians refer to Isaiah and claim to find there the an- 
nouncement of the coming of the Messiah, they must also 
agree that he has not arrived yet because the messianic era as 
described by the prophet (Isa. 2:4) has in no way been inau- 
gurated. In his letter to Anselm, Crispin claims that, despite 
these objections, a Jew who was present at the discussion asked 
to be baptized. Crispin’s record was rewritten during the 12 
century, but in a rancorous tone and diluting the force of the 
Jewish arguments. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Armitage, Gilbert Crispin, Abbot of West- 
minster (1911); B. Blumenkranz (ed.), Gisleberti Crispini Disputatio 
Iudei et Christiani (1956); ON THIS EDITION, SEE: Werblowsky, in: 
JJS, 11 (1960), 69-77; SEE ALSO: B. Blumenkranz, Les auteurs chrétiens 
latins du Moyen Age (1963), 279-87. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


CROCODILE (Heb. p35 or 071m), the largest surviving reptile, 
with a length of as much as 23 feet (7 m.) or more. The tannim 
or tannin of the Bible refers to the Nile crocodile (Crocodylus 
niloticus) and also to gigantic mythological animals said to 
have rebelled at the time of the creation against their Creator 
and hence to have been punished with extinction (Isa. 51:9; 
Ps. 74:13-14; Job 7:12); similar myths are found also in Ugaritic 
epics. The reference may be to prehistoric reptiles, remains 
of whose bones have been uncovered in various places in the 
Middle East region and which may have stirred the imagi- 
nation of the ancients and formed the basis of these legends. 
Footprints of a prehistoric reptile have been discovered at Bet 
Zayit in the vicinity of Jerusalem. Tannim also refers to an- 
other gigantic, non-reptilian animal, the whale (cf. Lam. 4:3), 
usually called *leviathan, which word, however, also denotes 
a crocodile, as in Job 40:25-41:26, where the description, al- 
though poetical and mythical, applies to a crocodile. Thus, it 
is stated there that the leviathan has a tongue, a nose, enor- 
mous teeth, and shining eyes. Its head and neck are covered 
with protective scales impenetrable to spears. It is fearless and 
attacks every other animal. Mention is also made there of a 
bird that plays with it and of the covenant between them: this 
may refer to the crocodile plover (Pluvianus aegyptius) which 
pecks at the throat and teeth of the crocodile. This reptile was 
sacred to the Egyptians; hundreds of embalmed crocodiles 
have been found in cemeteries specially set aside for them. 
Plutarch relates that the Egyptians ascribed to them powers 
of prescience in that the female lays its eggs on the high wa- 
ter mark of the Nile. As it was a sacred animal, the Egyptians 
protected it, and it multiplied undisturbed in the country’s 
waters. The sign performed by Aaron with his rod which be- 
came a tannin — a crocodile — (Ex. 7:9-10) may have been in- 
tended as a protest against its sanctity. Ezekiel calls Pharaoh 
king of Egypt “the great tannim that lieth in the midst of his 
rivers” (Ezek. 29:3; cf. Isa. 27:1), while Jeremiah (51:34) likens 
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the king of Babylonia to a crocodile that preys on human be- 
ings. No longer found in the Nile, the crocodile is at present 
indigenous only in Central Africa. At the end of the 19 cen- 
tury crocodiles were still found in Erez Israel, and a river in 
the Sharon is called Nahal ha-Tanninim. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lewysohn, Zool, 220 no. 271; ES. Boden- 
heimer, Animal and Man in Bible Lands (1960), 65; J. Feliks, Animal 
World of the Bible (1962), 94-95. 

[Jehuda Feliks] 


CROHMALNICEANU, OVID S. (Moise Cahn; 1921-2000), 
Romanian literary critic. An authority on Marxist aesthetics, 
Crohmalniceanu was, during the 1950s and the 1960s, an au- 
thoritative literary critic and editor of important literary pe- 
riodicals, preaching the ideology of socialist realism. After- 
wards he successfully passed beyond this phase and gained 
prestige as an excellent analyst of modern and contemporary 
Romanian literature. He published a three-volume synthesis 
of Romanian literature between the two world wars (Litera- 
tura romana intre cele doud razboaie mondiale,1967-75), based 
on his courses as professor of Romanian literature at the Bu- 
charest University. Another book, Literatura romana si expre- 
sionismul (1971), is an original exploration of the expression- 
ist traces in 20'8-century Romanian literature. From 1992 he 
lived in Berlin. A book published after his death deals with the 
contribution of many Jewish writers and artists (e.g., Tristan 
*Tzara, Marcel *Janco, Benjamin *Fondane, Ilarie *Voronca, 
Sasa *Pana) to the Romanian avant garde movement (Evreii 
in miscarea de avangardaé romdneascd, 2001). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Mirodan, Dictionar neconventional al scri- 
itorilor evrei de limba romand,1 (1986), 425-33; Dictionarul general al 
literaturii romdne, 2 (2004), 489-92. 


[Leon Volovici (2™4 ed.)] 


CROHN, BURRILL BERNARD (1884-1983), U.S. physi- 
cian. Crohn was born in New York City and graduated as an 
M.D. from Columbia University College of Physicians and 
Surgeons (1906). He was gastro-enterologist and head of the 
department of gastro-enterology at New York's Mount Sinai 
Hospital. There he described the chronic inflammatory dis- 
eases of the ileum (terminal small intestine) termed regional 
ileitis (1932) or Crohn's disease and of the colon (1938) termed 
granulomatous colitis and also named after him. These re- 
main major medical problems. Crohn was prominent in Jew- 
ish charitable causes. 

[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


CROISSET, FRANCIS DE, pen name of Frantz Wiener 
(1877-1937), playwright. Born in Brussels, Croisset made his 
reputation in Paris, where he wrote many plays of the “boule- 
vard” type, notably Qui trop embrasse (1899); Chérubin (1901), 
which was set to music by Jules Massenet; Le paon (1904); and 
Le coeur dispose (1912). He also wrote some plays in collabora- 
tion with R. de Flers; Nos marionettes (1928; Our Puppet Show, 
1929); essays on the drama; a novel, La Dame de Malacca (1935; 
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Lady in Malacca, 1936); and travel books such as Le dragon 
blessé (1936; The Wounded Dragon, 1937) on the Far East. 


CROIX, LA, French Catholic daily newspaper, founded in 
1883 by Father Bailly and sponsored by the Assumptionist 
Fathers. The newspaper was a success from its start and ac- 
quired considerable popular influence. Its daily circulation 
rose to 11,000 in 1889, 140,000 in 1890, and 180,000 in 1893 — 
more than double that of Le Figaro. By 1894 there also were 
104 provincial supplements, and 2,000,000 copies of various 
La Croix publications were printed weekly. Always anti-demo- 
cratic, La Croix also became violently antisemitic. In 1886 La 
Croix was the first newspaper to praise La France Juive and 
its author E. *Drumont. By 1890 it had become as vociferous 
as Drumont’s Libre Parole in its daily attacks against Jew’s, 
Protestants, and Masons, and after Alfred *Dreyfus’ arrest in 
1894 it became even more intemperate. Following the partially 
successful appeal of Dreyfus (1899) and the dissolution of the 
Assumptionist congregation (1900), La Croix withdrew from 
the political scene and returned to essentially religious tasks. 
La Croix continued to be published in Limoges during the 
German occupation in World War 11 although its provincial 
supplements disappeared. Now an evening newspaper pub- 
lished in Paris, La Croix, which remains the principal organ 
of the French Catholic press, avoids antisemitism. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Sorlin, “La Croix” et les Juifs (1880-1899) 
(1967); ER. Byrnes, Anti-semitism in Modern France, 1 (1950), 194-8; 
G. Hourdin, La Presse Catholique (1957). 


CROLL, DAVID ARNOLD (1900-1991), Canadian lawyer 
and politician. Born in Mogilev, Belorussia, Croll was taken 
to Windsor, Ontario, at the age of three. He practiced law in 
Windsor from 1925 to 1930 when he was elected mayor of the 
city. In this office, he earned a reputation for helping the un- 
employed and homeless; he also successfully led the drive for 
the amalgamation of several municipalities into one city. In 
1934 Croll entered the Ontario Legislature as Liberal mem- 
ber for Walkerville and was appointed to hold three cabinet 
portfolios in the Mitchell Hepburn government: minister 
of labor, public welfare, and municipal affairs. He resigned 
from the cabinet in April 1937 in protest against the Hepburn 
government's refusal to recognize the Oshawa automobile 
workers union, then on strike against General Motors. He 
was quoted as saying, “Id rather walk with the strikers than 
ride with Mitch Hepburn.” Immediately after the outbreak of 
World War 11, Croll volunteered with the Essex Scots regiment 
of the Canadian Army and, while serving in Europe, rose to 
the rank of lieutenant colonel. Also while in the military, he 
wrote a handbook on despatch riding. In 1945 he was elected 
to the Canadian House of Commons for the Toronto riding 
of Spadina, then at the heart of Toronto’s downtown, Yiddish- 
speaking Jewish community. In 1955 Croll became the first 
Jews ever appointed to the Senate of Canada. He served on 
the Canadian delegation to the United Nations at the time of 
the Suez crisis in 1956. A familiar figure in Canadian Jewish 
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life, Croll was an enthusiastic supporter of the State of Israel, 
the Histradrut, and the Israel labor movement. 


[Ben Kayfetz / Gerald Tulchinsky (24 ed.)] 


°CROMWELL, OLIVER, Lord Protector of *England, 
1653-58. Cromwell was largely responsible for the readmission 
of the Jews to England. His puritan views, based largely upon 
the Old Testament, and his tolerant nature predisposed him 
to regard the Jews with favor; he was also quick to realize the 
material advantages of readmitting them. It was to Cromwell 
that *Manasseh Ben Israel presented his “Humble Addresses,” 
petitions concerning the return of the Jews to England, and 
he was responsible for convening the Whitehall Conference 
in December 1655. When it became apparent that readmis- 
sion would only be recommended under the most unfavor- 
able conditions, Cromwell dissolved the conference after its 
fourth meeting. It was expected that he would issue a favor- 
able reply to Manasseh Ben Israel on his own authority. How- 
ever, in view of public opinion, Cromwell preferred to adopt 
an informal arrangement. The London Marrano community 
had to be satisfied with a favorable reply to a modest petition 
in which they merely requested authorization for the estab- 
lishment of a cemetery and continuance of their freedom of 
worship. Cromwell's personal sympathies were manifested in 
the pension of £100 granted to Manasseh Ben Israel. His favor- 
able attitude toward the Jews was so marked that, according to 
his enemies, Jews regarded him as their Messiah. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Wolf, Manasseh ben Israel’s Mission to Oli- 
ver Cromwell (1901); Roth, in: JHSET, 11 (1924-27), 112-42; Roth, Eng- 
land, 156 ff; idem, Essays and Portraits in Anglo-Jewish History (1962), 
86-107. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Katz, England, 107-40, index; T.M. 
Endelman, The Jews of Britain, 1656-2000 (2002), 15-27; E. Samuel, 
“Oliver Cromwell and the Readmission of the Jews to England in 
1656, in: At the Ends of the Earth: Essays on the History of the Jews in 
England and Portugal, (2004), 179-89; C. Hill, God’s Englishman: Oli- 
ver Cromwell and the English Revolution (1972); ODNB online. 


[Cecil Roth] 


CRONBACH, ABRAHAM (1882-1965), U.S. Reform rabbi, 
author, and teacher. Cronbach was born in Indianapolis, In- 
diana. He was ordained in 1906 at Hebrew Union College. He 
served at congregations in South Bend, Indiana (1906-15), 
and was assistant rabbi of the Free Synagogue, New York, 
under Rabbi Stephen S. *Wise (1915-17), and at Akron, Ohio 
(1917-19). He was also Jewish institutional chaplain of Chicago 
(1919-22). During these years Cronbach developed a passion 
for social justice, an unshakable belief in pacifism, and a “mu- 
tualistic” philosophy embodying ethical relativity and a con- 
cept of God as supreme ideal rather than source of power. As 
professor of Jewish Social Studies at Hebrew Union College 
from 1922 to 1950, Cronbach influenced a generation of rab- 
bis in the struggle for social justice and peace. 

Cronbach, an individualist, befriended the murderer Na- 
than *Leopold, was rabbi to the convicted American spies for 
the Soviet Union Julius and Ethel Rosenberg, and supported 
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the anti-Zionist American Council for Judaism. As such he 
was under constant criticism by opponents. Although he was 
a Hebrew scholar, he was anti-Hebraist, opposing the use of 
Hebrew in American Jewish religious life. 

Among his many writings are Jewish Peace Book for 
Home and School (1932), on the heritage of Judaism's pursuit 
of peace; Judaism for Today (1954), his philosophy in simple 
and popular terms; Realities of Religion (1957), his philosophy 
of radical empiricism; Stories Made of Bible Stories (1961), bib- 
lical stories rewritten to conform to his philosophy of pacifism 
and brotherhood; Reform Movements in Judaism (1963); and 
“Autobiography” (aja, 2 (1959), 3-81). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.A. Seigel, Biography of Abraham Cron- 
bach (unpublished M.A. thesis, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, 
1965); A. Vorspan, Giants of Justice (1960), 201-99. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: S.E. Karff, Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute of Reli- 


gion at 100 (1976). 
[Robert A. Seigel] 


CRONENBERG, DAVID (1943- ), Canadian filmmaker. 
Cronenberg was born in Toronto, Ontario. He showed an 
early interest in science, particularly the study of insects, and 
a skill for writing science fiction and fantasy short stories. 
He began experimental filmmaking while attending the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, where he graduated at the top of his class 
with a degree in literature. He produced low-budget, psycho- 
logically intense horror films in the 1970s and mass enter- 
tainment horror/science fiction genre films in the 1980s. The 
release of Dead Ringers (1988) and The Naked Lunch (1991) 
increased Cronenberg’s stature and gained him international 
recognition and awards. In 1999 he was chosen to chair the 
prestigious Cannes Film Festival jury. Cronenberg’s themes 
explore society's collective unconscious and the boundar- 
ies of human physiology, sexuality, and psychology. Among 
film experts, he is considered a true auteur. His films defy 
easy classification; they shock, repel, provoke, and fascinate 
in equal measure. Throughout his career, Cronenberg wrote, 
directed, and produced many of his films. He also worked as 
an editor and cinematographer as well as acting in his own 
and other directors’ films. He is among the very few directors 
who remained in Canada to make films yet achieved a solid 
international reputation. His films received numerous Cana- 
dian Genies as well as awards from the New York Film Crit- 
ics Circle, the Cannes Film Festival, and the Toronto Inter- 
national Film Festival. In 1997 Cronenberg became an Officer 
of the Order of Arts and Letters in France. Additional films 
he directed are Shivers (1975), Rabid (1977), The Brood (1979), 
Scanners (1981), Videodrome (1983), The Dead Zone (1983), The 
Fly (1986), M. Butterfly (1993), Crash (1996), eXistenZ (1999), 
and Spider (2002). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Beard,The Artist As Monster: The Cin- 
ema of David Cronenberg (2001); D. Cronenberg and C. Rodley 
(ed.), Cronenberg on Cronenberg (1997); S. Grunberg, David Cronen- 
berg (2004); P. Handling et al., The Shape of Rage: The Films of David 


Cronenberg (1983). 
[Paula Draper (274 ed.)] 
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CROOL, JOSEPH (1760-1829), British scholar and writer; of 
Hungarian birth. Of wide if eccentric learning, he was rabbi 
at Manchester and Nottingham, where he published The Im- 
portance and Necessity of a More General Knowledge of the He- 
brew Language (1805). He later taught Hebrew to members of 
Cambridge University. His Restoration of Israel (1812) resulted 
in controversy between him and the Anglican cleric Thomas 
Scott, who issued an elaborate answer (London, 1814). Crool 
was opposed to Jewish emancipation, fearing that it would 
lead to assimilation and on this subject wrote The Last Gen- 
eration (Cambridge, 1829) and The Fifth Empire, delivered in a 
discourse by Thirty-Six Men... (London, 1829), and remained 
a loyal Orthodox Jew. His anti-emancipation writings were 
widely cited by Christian opponents of Jewish emancipation 
in Britain. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.P. Stokes, Studies in Anglo-Jewish History 
(1913), 231f.3 Jc (June 30, 1848); Cambridge Independent Press (June 11, 
1848); Roth, Mag Bibl, index; C. Roth, Rise of Provincial Jewry (1950), 
83, 87. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Katz, England, 377-79. 

[Cecil Roth] 


°CROWEFOOT, JOHN WINTER (1873-1959), British Orien- 
talist. Educated at Marlborough and Oxford, Crowfoot served 
as director of the British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem 
from 1927 to 1935 and as chairman of the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund from 1945 to 1950. He excavated in the Tyropoeon 
Valley, Jerusalem, (1927-29), Jerash in Transjordan (1928-30), 
and Samaria-Sebaste (1931-33, 1935). Crowfoot was the author 
of Churches at Jerash (1931), Churches at Bosra and Samaria- 
Sebaste (1937), Samaria-Sebaste (3 vols., 1938-57), and Early 
Churches in Palestine (1941). 

His wife, GRACE MARY CROWEFOOT (1878-1958), was 
a specialist in the archaeology of pottery, glass, textiles, bas- 
ketry, and mats. She contributed to the Oxford History of 
Technology (ed. by C. Singer, 5 vols., 1954-58) and also wrote 
about the linen wrappings of the Dead Sea Scrolls. She was 
the joint author (with Louise Baldensperger) of From Cedar 
to Hyssop (1935), a study of the folklore of Palestinian plants. 
Their daughter, Dorothy Crowfoot Hodgkin (1910-1994), was 
awarded the Nobel Prize in chemistry in 1964. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


CROWN, HENRY (Henry Krinsky; 1896-1990), U.S. busi- 
ness executive. Crown was born and raised in Chicago, the 
son of Latvian immigrants. He left school at the age of 15 and 
went to work. After he was fired from his $4 a week job as a 
shipping clerk for dispatching a load of sand instead of gravel, 
he and his brothers, Sol and Irving, founded a materials sup- 
ply firm. Through hard work and sound business practices, 
they steadily built up their company. Crown became the trea- 
surer (1916), then the president (1921), and then chairman of 
the board (1941) of the multimillion-dollar Material Service 
Corporation in Chicago, which had become the largest ma- 
terials firm in the world. During World War 11 Crown served 
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as a colonel in the Corps of Engineers. The Crowns’ corpora- 
tion operated its own quarries, mines, lime and cement plants, 
and gravel and sand pits. Its fleet of tugboats traveled across 
Chicago’s waterways, and the company’s army of cement 
trucks churned through the streets on a daily basis. In 1959 
the company merged into the General Dynamics Corporation, 
of which Crown served as director. He was also a director of 
several large firms, including Chicago Rock Island & Pacific 
Railroad, Hilton Hotels International, and was president and 
owner of the Empire State Building. 

He diversified his business interests to include defense 
contracting, railroads, mining, farming, recreation, and truck- 
ing. With his disciplined risk-taking and financial acumen, 
he maximized on these investments to create Henry Crown 
and Company, one of the leading private investment groups 
in the US. 

Crown served as director of the Chicago Jewish Welfare 
Fund and was a member of the Horatio Alger Association of 
Distinguished Americans. 

The Crown family owned and managed operating com- 
panies and real estate investments. It also maintained signifi- 
cant investments in a broad range of publicly traded corpo- 
rations, with extensive board of directors representation that 
includes General Dynamics, Hilton Hotels, Bank One, The 
Maytag Corporation, Alltel, and Sara Lee. 

The Crown family established a worldwide reputation 
for philanthropy, donating funds to support academic and 
research programs. Some of the places and projects that bear 
Henry Crown's legacy include Henry Crown Field House on 
the University of Chicago campus; the Henry Crown Sports 
Pavilion /Norris Aquatic Center at Northwestern University; 
the Henry Crown Space Center Museum of Science and In- 
dustry in Chicago; the Aspen Institute's Henry Crown Fellow- 
ship Program, which seeks to develop the next generation of 
corporate and civic-minded leaders; the Henry Crown Sym- 
phony Hall and the Rebecca Crown Auditorium at the Jeru- 
salem Theater; and the Henry Crown Institute of Business 
Research in Israel, under the auspices of Tel Aviv University’s 
Faculty of Management, which aims to support research per- 
taining to business administration and management, with an 
emphasis on Israeli economy and society. 


[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


CROWNS, DECORATIVE HEADDRESSES, AND 
WREATHS. 


In the Bible 

A crown is an ornate headdress which serves as a symbol of 
monarchy, high office, or some other position which marks 
its wearer as a distinguished person. Three different terms are 
used for such a headdress in the Bible: nezer, ‘atarah and keter. 
The first, nezer (from nzr), is also used to describe someone 
who is “God’s chosen” by virtue of self-abnegation or com- 
plete devotion to worship (see *Nazirite). In biblical poetry 
the term is used to emphasize the dignity and independence 
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of Israel. The loss of this nezer can symbolize the destruction 
of national and religious sovereignty, “Cut off your hair (Heb. 
nizrekh), and cast it away; (Jer. 7:29). The second term, ‘atarah 
(the root ‘tr means “to encircle”), is not used exclusively to in- 
dicate social position. Thus, in the phrase, “Beautiful crowns 
upon their heads” (Ezek. 23:42), it merely indicates an elabo- 
rate headdress. In other contexts, however, it is synonymous 
with the royal crown, e.g., “He took the crown of their king 
from his head” (11 Sam. 12:30). The term also applies to the 
crown worn by a queen (Jer. 13:18), nobles (Esth. 8:15), and the 
bridegroom at his wedding (Song 3:11), and is often used in the 
Bible as a metaphor for anything conferring honor or author- 
ity, such as grandchildren (Prov. 17:6), or wisdom (Prov. 14:24). 
In Ezekiel 21:31 ‘atarah appears as part of the priestly headgear. 
‘Atarot were apparently made of precious materials — gold, sil- 
ver, expensive cloths, and skins — as indicated in Zechariah 
6:11, “Take from them silver and gold, and make crowns...” In 
biblical poetry, ‘atarah represents personal pride, “A good wife 
is a crown to her husband” (Prov. 12:4); and like the term nezer 
it also symbolizes national glory, “You shall also be a crown of 
beauty in the hand of the Lord...” (Isa. 62:3). The third term, 
keter (from ktr, “to encircle”), appears only in the Book of Es- 
ther where it clearly denotes royalty, “He set the royal crown 
on her head and made her queen...” (Esth. 2:17). 

Excavations in Erez Israel have yielded some decorative 
headdresses mainly of the ‘atarah type. Such a headdress of 
the Israelite period, made of gold, and probably originally at- 
tached to a strip of cloth meant to be bound around the head, 
was found in Tell Jemmeh (Yurza of the Egyptian sources?; 
W.M.G. Petrie, Gerar (1928), pl. 1:1). A gold band used as 
‘atarah was also found in Gaza (Petrie et al., Ancient Gaza, 4 
(1934), pl. 14). An ivory palette on which is carved a woman 
wearing a decorative headdress, possibly of Assyrian origin 
and dating from the Israelite period, was found in Megiddo 
(G. Loud, The Megiddo Ivories (1939), pl.4). 


[Zeev Yeivin] 


In Post-Biblical Literature 
The technical distinction between crowns and wreaths - the 
former designating a symbol of royalty and of majesty, made 
of gold, and the latter signifying a circlet of leaves and twigs 
worn as a festive symbol - is often confused in talmudic litera- 
ture, the two terms being used, sometimes indiscriminately, as 
synonymous. Thus the Talmud makes the Mishnah (Avot 4:5), 
“make not of them [the words of the Torah] a wreath [‘atarah] 
to magnify thyself therewith, to refer to “him who makes 
[worldly] use of the crown [keter] of the Torah” (Ned. 62a). 

By transference the crown was made the symbol of dig- 
nity in other cases, and R. Simeon states, “there are three 
crowns, the crown of Torah, the crown of priesthood, and 
the royal crown, but the crown of a good name excels them 
all” (Avot 4:13; cf. the elaborate treatment of this passage in 
arn2 4, 3b). 

The aggadah places a crown on the head of the Almighty, 
the “Supreme King of Kings.” The archangel Sandalfon stands 
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behind the divine chariot and wreathes a crown for his Maker, 
and pronouncing the divine name over it, places it on His 
head (Hag. 13b). The Midrash states that despite the fact that 
prayers take place at different times in different synagogues, 
when they are finished “the angel appointed over prayers 
takes all the prayers uttered in all the synagogues and makes 
of them a wreath which he places on the head of the Holy 
One, blessed be He” (Ex. R. 21:4). Although the word in that 
passage is ‘atarah, it is the basis of the Kedushah in the Musaf 
prayers of Sabbaths and festivals, according to the Sephardi 
ritual: “The hosts of angels above, together with Thy people 
Israel assembled below, make Thee a crown, O Lord our God.” 
That wreath or crown the Holy One is destined to place on the 
head of the Messiah (ibid., 8:1). The phrase keter Torah (“crown 
of the Torah”) is also used for the ornament placed as an em- 
bellishment on top of the scroll of the law (see *Ceremonial 
Art, Torah Ornaments). The phrase keter Torah was particu- 
larly apposite because the numerical value of keter - 1N2 - is 
620, which represents the 613 biblical commandments and the 
seven Noahide laws which constitute the primary message of 
the Torah. On this basis David Vital published his Keter Torah 
listing these commandments in Constantinople, 1536 (D. Sper- 
ber, Minhagei Yisrael 2, Jerusalem 1991, pp. 112-13). 

The wreath belongs to a lower category of distinction 
than the crown, though like the crown, it has its place in other- 
worldly as in worldly matters. “In the world to come there is 
neither eating nor drinking but the righteous sit with wreaths 
on their heads” (Ber. 17a). Wreaths were worn on all joyous 
occasions. In the Apocrypha they are mentioned as being 
made of rosebuds (Wisd. 2:8) and of olives (Judith 15:13). In 
Temple times it was the universal custom for both brides and 
bridegrooms to don them, but according to the Mishnah the 
custom, with regard to bridegrooms, was abolished after the 
destruction of the Temple (“during the war of Vespasian”) as 
a sumptuary measure or sign of mourning (Sot. 9:14). In the 
Talmud (Sot. 49b) Rav states that the prohibition applied only 
to a wreath made of “salt and brimstone,” which Rashi explains 
as a crown made of a block of salt upon which figures were 
traced in brimstone. A wreath of roses or myrtle, however, 
was permitted. His colleague, R. Samuel, forbade the latter but 
permitted wreaths of reeds and rushes, while R. Levi forbade 
those. After the “war of Quietus” the prohibition was extended 
to brides, whose wreath was “a golden city” (Sot. 49a), prob- 
ably a golden crown with a design of Jerusalem (cf. Shab. 59a). 
According to Shabbat 7d this was a three-layered gold crown 
(not wreath) (Abramson, Leshonenu, 29 (1965), pp. 75-76; 
cf. D. Sperber, Leshonenu, 40 (1976), p. 168), which R. Akiva 
was credited with having given to his wife. Nevertheless, at 
least in Babylonia the custom continued for brides to wear 
them. Mar, son of R. Ashi, explained to Ravina, who queried 
the correctness of his making a garland for his daughter, that 
the prohibition applied to bridegrooms (Git. 7a). The flowers 
used for making crowns and garlands were called in Greek 
otepavpuata (Hesychius), and this term in medieval times 
was used for nuptials (NUM1ID°UW"X, responsum of Isaiah of 
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Trani, no. 39, Bari x111 cent.), indicating that the custom of 
garlanding the bride continued to be in use. 

In the Mishnah (Ket. 2:1) it is stated that if a married 
woman could prove that on her wedding day she “went out 
with a hinnumah, it was accepted as evidence that she was 
a virgin. According to one opinion in the Talmud (Ket. 17b) 
the hinnumah is a myrtle wreath, and according to another a 
veil, but a suggestion has been made that it means “dyed with 
henna” (Bonfil). 

Not only human beings were garlanded with wreaths. At 
the procession of the first fruits both horns of the sacrificial 
ox were garlanded with a wreath of olive leaves, and a garland 
consisting of either the seven species, according to R. Akiva 
or, according to R. Simeon b. Nanos, other species, was placed 
around the fruits themselves (Bik. 3:3 and 9). Wreaths of corn, 
which were used to adorn idols (cf. Acts 14:13), were forbid- 
den for use by Jews (Av. Zar. 4:2). 


[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz / S. David Sperling (24 ed.)] 
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CRUCIFIXION, mode of execution by fastening the con- 
demned to two crossed beams. Being the form of death to 
which *Jesus of Nazareth was sentenced by the Roman gov- 
ernor Pontius Pilate between 27 and 36 C.E., crucifixion sub- 
sequently acquired momentous historical, theological, and 
legal significance, providing subject matter for research and 
discussion until the present day. Its origins cannot be traced 
with precision; it is thought to have preceded hanging, of 
which there is early evidence (see *Capital Punishment). 
Hanging may have been introduced as a more humane and 
lenient mode of execution than crucifixion; at any rate hang- 
ing superseded crucifixion in most countries of Europe, after 
crucifixion had been abolished by the Roman emperor Con- 
stantine in the fourth century because of its Christian sym- 
bolism. In non-Christian, especially Far Eastern countries, it 
was practiced until early in the 19"* century. Beheading was 
also practiced by the Romans (e.g., the beheading of John the 
Baptist), and it was apparently a more dignified procedure of 
execution because of the swiftness of the death experience as 
opposed to the prolonged suffering that crucified individu- 
als endured. Stoning was the preferred method of execution 
practiced by Jews in the first century and earlier (Lev. 20:2, 
27; 24:16; Num. 15:35; Deut. 21:21). 

There are reports of crucifixions from Assyrian, Egyp- 
tian, Persian, Greek, Punic, and Roman sources. It has been 
said to have first been imported into ancient Israel by the Per- 
sians (cf. Ezra 6:11), but there is no report of a single instance 
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of a crucifixion under the powers conferred on Ezra. If the 
hangings reported in the book of Esther (7:10, etc.) were cru- 
cifixions, they were carried out in Persia, where crucifixions 
seem to have been customary. Crucifixion was the standard 
Roman mode of execution for non-Roman criminals and en- 
emies of the state, and hence was practiced on a large scale in 
Judea under the Roman occupation. The extent of such cru- 
cifixions is demonstrated by the legal rules which had to be 
elaborated to meet contingencies. As the exact time of death 
was not ascertainable, the fact that a man was seen hanging 
on a cross was not sufficient evidence of his death (Yev. 16:3). 
It might be otherwise when wild beasts or birds had already 
attacked him at vital parts of the body (Yev. 120b). The rea- 
son given for the rule that the crucified cannot be considered 
dead is that a rich matron may still come along and redeem 
him (TJ, Yev. 16:3,15c), an indication of the length of time of- 
ten passing before death ensued, and of the amenability of 
Roman officers to bribes to save the lives of executed convicts. 
A man hanging on the cross may order a bill of divorce to be 
written for his wife. Even if his body has become weak, his 
mind is presumed to have remained sound (Tosef., Git. 7:1; 
Git. 7ob). On such a bill of divorce being handed to the wife, 
she may remarry without evidence of death being required. 
As the blood from a dead body is impure, the question arose 
as to when the blood of the crucified becomes impure (Oho. 
3:5). There is one benefit apparently derived from crucifix- 
ions; the nail of a cross is considered by some to have healing 
effects in cases of swellings or stings, and may therefore be 
carried around even on a Sabbath (Shab. 6:10; Shab. 67a; TJ, 
Shab. 6:9, 8c). Similarly, Romans used nails from crosses on 
which people had been crucified for healing epileptics (Pliny, 
Natural History, 28:36). 

Josephus reports many incidents of crucifixion: Antio- 
chus Iv crucified Jews in Jerusalem who would not relinquish 
their faith (Ant., 12:256). Two thousand rebels were crucified 
by Quintilius Varus (Ant., 17:295). Tiberius Julius Alexander 
ordered two rebels, sons of *Judah the Galilean, to be cruci- 
fied (Ant., 20:102). Seven years later (about 52 c.£.) there was 
another wholesale crucifixion of zealots at the hand of Qua- 
dratus (Wars, 2:2.41); Felix crucified not only zealots and rebels, 
but also citizens suspected of collaborating with them (Wars, 
2:253). Florus had Jewish judges tortured and crucified before 
his eyes (Wars, 2:306-8). When Jerusalem was besieged, Ti- 
tus ordered all Jewish prisoners of war to be crucified on the 
walls of the city and there were as many as 500 crucifixions a 
day (Wars, 5:449-51). Bassus erected a huge cross on the city 
wall for the execution of Eleazar, a young Jewish commander, 
whereupon the Jews surrendered to the Romans to spare El- 
eazar’s life (Wars, 7:201-2). Josephus also reports crucifixions 
at the hands of the Jewish king Alexander Jannaeus, adding 
that this act of cruelty was an imitation of gentile usage. While 
he and his concubines were carousing, he ordered 800 Phari- 
sees to be crucified and their wives and children killed before 
their eyes (Ant., 13:380-1), an atrocity said to be alluded to in 
the Qumran commentary on the Book of Nahum (4QpNah 
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2:13) with the postscript: “such a thing has never before been 
done in Israel, for the Scripture [Deut. 21:23] designates a 
man hung up alive as a reproach unto God.” The hanging of 
people on trees (i-e., on wooden crosses) is also referred to in 
the Temple Scroll (11Q Temple 64.6-13). Some account of the 
laws and customs of crucifixion is contained in most books on 
the trial and death of Jesus. This crucifixion could only have 
taken place after the execution of John the Baptist in 28 c.g. 
and before the High Priest *Caiaphas had been removed from 
his position in 36 c.E. Hence, the latest possible date for the 
final Passover attended by Jesus in Jerusalem must have been 
in the spring of 36 c.z. The accepted view is that the death of 
Jesus took place late in the 20s or early in the 30s of the first 
century. It seems reasonable, therefore, that the crucifixion 
took place in the year 30 c.E. when Jesus was 36 years of age, 
and only two years after the beheading of John. 

Archaeological evidence of crucifixion in Jerusalem 
emerged in 1968 during the excavation of a burial cave from 
the first century c.E. at Givat ha-Mivtar in Jerusalem. In one 
of the stone burial boxes (ossuaries) were the skeletal remains 
of a male named Jehohanan, whose right heel bone (calca- 
neum) had been pierced by an iron nail (length 11.5 cm). The 
anthropological study of these remains suggests that the arms 
of this individual were tied to the horizontal bars of the cross 
and that only his feet were nailed. 
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{Haim Hermann Cohn / Shimon Gibson (24 ed.)] 


CRUMB, ROBERT (1943- ), U.S. cartoonist. Born in Phila- 
delphia, Crumb began his art career by drawing greeting cards 
in Cleveland. He soon began to work with Harvey *Kurtzman, 
creator of Mad magazine, on his post-Mad humor magazine, 
Help! When that magazine folded, Crumb moved in 1967 to 
San Francisco, where he drew comics for underground news- 
papers. In 1968, with his first wife, Dana, Crumb hawked cop- 
ies of the first issue of Zap Comix from a baby carriage in the 
hippie Haight-Ashbury neighborhood. Crumb’s comics mixed 
a nostalgia for comics’ rich history with a psychedelic exuber- 
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ance. Crumb became known as the godfather of underground 
comics when he created the characters Mr. Natural and Fritz 
the Cat and introduced the catchphrase “Keep on truckin,” 
which struck a note in the collective hip unconscious. Images 
of the characters and their odd mode of ambulating were made 
into merchandise, mostly without permission. 

Crumb, who is credited with single-handedly creating 
the underground comic-book industry, acknowledged having 
taken Lsp and other drugs in the 1960s and 1970s when he 
produced what he says is his best known work: the “Keep on 
truckin’” graphic, which continues to be seen on mud flaps; 
his cover for the album Cheap Thrills by Big Brother and the 
Holding Company (featuring Janis Joplin); and Fritz the Cat, 
who became the star of a full-length animated cartoon made 
by Ralph *Bakshi. Crumb hated the film. 

In 1971, Crumb married Aline Kominsky (1949- ). 
Kominsky-Crumb became known for her very personal com- 
ics, which look at life as a humiliating, dehumanizing expe- 
rience. Her work generally focuses on the plight of a naive 
heroine who believes in romance and in the infinite possi- 
bility of the world to be a perfect place. The Crumbs moved 
to Sauve, a small village in the south of France, in 1990. The 
film Crumb, a dark portrait of the cartoonist and his family, 
directed by Terry Zwigoff, won the top prize for documenta- 
ries at the 1995 Sundance Film Festival. 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


CRUSADES, military expeditions of the European Chris- 
tians in the 114, 12", and 13" centuries to conquer Erez Israel 
from the Muslims or to repel their counterattacks. The explicit 
cause was the reports received from Jerusalem concerning the 
maltreatment of Christian pilgrims and the manner in which 
their access to the Holy Places was obstructed. In many of 
these reports, the malevolence of the Jews was also stressed, 
so that from the beginning the ground was prepared for in- 
cluding the Jews in the freshly stimulated animosity against 
the unbelievers: indeed, at the period of the analogous ex- 
peditions of French knights to assist the Spanish Christians 
against the Moors (c. 1065), the Jews of *Narbonne and else- 
where had been attacked notwithstanding the admonitions of 
Pope *Alexander 11. It was originally intended that the crusad- 
ers should concern themselves solely with the success of their 
expedition overseas, without intervening in the affairs of the 
Christian countries of Europe. However, precisely because the 
crusaders ignored this stipulation, the Crusade was partially 
deflected from its initial course, with tragic consequences for 
the Jews of Europe. 


The First Crusade 

The Crusade was preached by Pope Urban 11 at Clermont- 
Ferrand (subsequently referred to as Har Afel, “the mount 
of gloom,” by Jewish chroniclers of the Crusades) on Nov. 
27, 1095, at the close of a council which had convened there. 
Those who obeyed the call affixed crosses to their outer gar- 
ments, thus the name croisés, crociati, or crusaders. The Jews 
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termed them to’im (“[misguided] wanderers”). At the outset, 
nothing in the proclamation of Urban 11 seemed to threaten 
the Jews, but it would appear that the Jews in France sensed 
danger, since they sent emissaries to the Rhine communities 
to warn them of the possible threat. The first group of crusad- 
ers gathered in France on their way to Germany. They may 
already have attacked some Jewish communities on their way, 
possibly in *Rouen, and more certainly in *Lorraine. It was 
already clear that the crusaders, or at least some of them, were 
gathering in the Rhine valley in order to follow the traditional 
route to the Orient along the Rhine and Danube rivers. The 
community of *Mainz was more troubled about the French 
communities and thought that those in the Rhineland had 
no reason for concern on their own account. However, their 
sense of security was soon to be brutally shaken shortly after 
the first muster of the crusaders and before the Jewish com- 
munities of Germany could take whatever precautions were 
open to them. The sight of the wealthy Rhenish communities 
acted as an incentive to the crusaders, who decided to punish 
“the murderers of Christ” wherever they passed, before their 
encounter with their official enemies, the Muslims. Soon it was 
rumored that Godfrey of Bouillon himself had vowed that he 
would not set out for the Crusade until he had avenged the 
crucifixion by spilling the blood of the Jews, declaring that 
he could not tolerate that even one man calling himself a Jew 
should continue to live. 

The first bands of crusaders arrived outside *Cologne on 
April 12, 1096. For a month they left the Jews in peace, per- 
haps because the Jews of France had given Peter the Hermit 
a letter asking the Jewish communities he passed through on 
his journey to supply him and his followers with all the food 
they required, in exchange for Peter’s undertaking to use his 
influence in their favor. However, the swelling throng of cru- 
saders, which surpassed all expectations, and the religious 
frenzy preceding the departure of the army rapidly induced 
a change of mood which rendered the influence of Peter the 
Hermit ineffectual. Aware of the inherent danger in the situ- 
ation, the leaders of the Mainz community hastily dispatched 
a delegation to Emperor Henry rv, who wrote immediately to 
the princes, bishops, and counts of the empire to forbid them 
to harm the Jews. Godfrey himself replied that he had never 
had any such intention. For their greater security, the com- 
munities of Cologne and Mainz each presented him with a 
gift of 500 pieces of silver, and he promised to leave them in 
peace, which he did. 

Meanwhile, the Crusade had evolved into a ponderous 
machine made up of various elements: the greater nobility, 
the lesser nobles such as Count Emicho of Leiningen, and 
the people. It was the last element which proved particularly 
receptive to the anti-Jewish slogans spreading rapidly among 
its ranks and it was less amenable to discipline. Although the 
bishops and prominent nobles were generally opposed to such 
ideas, they had no wish to see Christians fight Christians over 
the Jews. Frequently their assistance to the attacked Jews was 
passive at the most. It was in the region where the crusad- 
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ers assembled that violence broke out, in the weeks between 
Passover and Shavuot. The rioting continued until Tammuz 
(June-July). On the eighth of Iyyar (May 3, 1096), the crusad- 
ers surrounded the synagogue of *Speyer; unable to break into 
it, they attacked any Jews they could find outside the syna- 
gogue, killing eleven of them. One of the victims, a woman, 
preferring death to conversion, the only choice left open by 
the crusaders, inaugurated the tradition of freely accepted 
martyrdom. *Kiddush ha-Shem, martyrdom for the glory of 
God, thus became the exemplary answer of Jews threatened 
in their life and faith by the crusaders. On the 23*4 of Iyyar 
(May 18, 1096) *Worms suffered a similar fate. The crusaders 
first massacred the Jews who had remained in their houses, 
then, eight days later, those who had sought an illusory refuge 
in the bishop's castle. The victims numbered about 800; only 
a few accepted conversion and survived, the great majority 
choosing to be killed or suicide rather than apostasy. Hear- 
ing of the massacre, the Jews of Mainz asked for the bishop’s 
protection, paying him 400 pieces of silver to this end. When 
the crusaders, led by Emicho, arrived outside the town on 
the third of Sivan (May 27, 1096), the burghers hastened to 
open the gates. The Jews took up arms under the leadership 
of Kalonymus b. Meshullam. Weakened through fasting, for 
they had hoped to avert the disaster through exemplary pi- 
ety, the Jews had to retreat to the bishop’s castle; however the 
latter could do nothing for them, as he himself had to flee 
before the combined assault of crusaders and burghers. Af- 
ter a brief struggle, a wholesale massacre ensued. More than 
1,000 Jews met their deaths, either at the enemy’s hands or 
their own. Those who managed to escape were overtaken; 
almost no one survived. A comparable disaster occurred in 
Cologne, where the community was attacked on the sixth of 
Sivan (May 30, 1096). The bishop dispersed the town’s Jews in 
order to hide them in nearby localities: at Neuss, Weveling- 
hofen, Eller, Xanten, Mehr, Kerpen, Geldern, and Ellen. The 
crusaders located them and a bloodbath followed. At *Trier 
the bishop could not protect his Jews, as he himself had to go 
into hiding, and he consequently advised them to become 
Christians. The great majority refused, preferring suicide. At 
*Regensburg, all the Jews were dragged to the Danube where 
they were flung into the water and forced to accept baptism. 
At *Metz, *Prague, and throughout *Bohemia, one massacre 
followed another. These came to an end when Emichos cru- 
saders were decisively halted and crushed by the Hungarians, 
who, incensed by their excesses when they poured through 
the country, had risen against them. Seeing in this the hand of 
God, the Jews promptly set about reconstructing their ruined 
communities. There had been more than 5,000 victims. 

The Jews who had been baptized under duress generally 
continued to practice Judaism in secret. As early as 1097, Em- 
peror Henry rv allowed them openly to return to their former 
faith, an action which was strongly condemned by the anti- 
pope Clement 111. Henry also ordered in May 1098 an inquiry 
into the manner of disposal of the property of massacred Jews 
in Mainz thus provoking the displeasure of the local bishop. In 
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about 1100, Jews returned to Mainz, but their position was not 
yet quite secure, and the Jews of the upper town could scarcely 
communicate with those in the lower. In 1103, Henry rv and 
the imperial lords finally proclaimed a truce which, among 
other things, guaranteed the peace of the Jews. 


THE CRUSADERS IN EREZ ISRAEL. Meanwhile, the crusad- 
ers had reached *Jerusalem (June 7, 1099), and the siege had 
begun. The city was captured on July 15, with Godfrey enter- 
ing it through the Jewish quarter, where inhabitants defended 
themselves alongside their Muslim neighbors, finally seeking 
refuge in the synagogues, which were set on fire by the attack- 
ers. A terrible massacre ensued; the survivors were sold as 
slaves, some being later redeemed by Jewish communities in 
Italy. The Jewish community of Jerusalem came to an end and 
was not reconstituted for many years, but the Jewish centers 
in Galilee went unscathed. However, the great community of 
*Ramleh dispersed, as did that of *Jaffa, so that overall the Jew- 
ish community in the Holy Land was greatly diminished. 


The Second Crusade 

On the loss of Edessa by the crusaders (1144) the West became 
troubled over the fate of the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, and 
a new Crusade to save it was preached by Pope Eugene 111. 
The popes attempted to encourage the crusaders at the Jews’ 
expense. Innocent 111 in 1198 ordered that no interest should 
be chargeable during the absence of crusaders on debts they 
incurred to the Jews and that anything already received should 
be returned. Since the return of a crusader was problemati- 
cal, this restriction when it was observed implied at best the 
immobility of Jewish capital over prolonged periods, at worst 
the possibility of total confiscation (which was to become 
more widespread with the extension from the 13" century of 
the term “Crusade” to any campaign in any part of the world 
in which the popes might be politically interested). Natu- 
rally, this caused great difficulties to their Jewish creditors. In 
one way or another, as soon as the Second Crusade was an- 
nounced, the clouds began to gather once more over the Jews 
of Europe. As early as the summer of 1146, a Cistercian monk, 
Radulph, while preaching the Crusade, violently attacked the 
Jewish communities of the Rhineland, exhorting the crusad- 
ers to avenge themselves on “those who had crucified Jesus” 
before setting out to fight the Muslims. The spiritual leader 
of the Crusade, *Bernard of Clairvaux, pointed out the theo- 
logical error in his arguments, strictly forbidding any excess 
against the Jews, who were to be neither killed nor expelled. 
Although the anti-Jewish riots had begun before his interven- 
tion, he succeeded in preventing them from spreading so that, 
in the final count, they were far less extensive than those in the 
First Crusade. The persecution began in Elul (August-Septem- 
ber). A few isolated Jews were put to death. At Cologne, the 
Jews bought the protection of the bishop and managed to find 
refuge in the fortress of Walkenburg. The bishop even went as 
far as having the leader of a mob blinded for killing a number 
of Jews. There were few victims at Worms and at Mainz, but 
more than 20 at *Wuerzburg. Scores of Jews sought refuge 
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in the castles and the mountains. In Bohemia, about 150 lost 
their lives, and victims were equally numerous in *Halle and 
*Carinthia. As in the First Crusade, the community of France 
suffered less than the Rhineland communities. Jacob b. Meir 
*Tam was set upon a group of crusaders, who stabbed him in 
five places in memory of the wounds suffered by Jesus, but he 
succeeded in escaping with the help of a knight with whom 
he was acquainted. In England, the Jews were left in peace. 
Everywhere, Jews who had been converted by force were al- 
lowed to return to Judaism undisturbed. By the next summer, 
order had been restored, and the Jewish communities had ev- 
erywhere recovered. 

In the Holy Land, the Second Crusade had concluded 
with the conquest of *Ashkelon by the crusaders. *Benja- 
min of Tudela and *Pethahiah of Regensburg, who visited 
the crusading kingdom around 1160 and 1180 respectively, 
found well-established Jewish communities in *Ashkelon, 
*Ramleh, *Caesarea, *Tiberias, *Acre, among other localities, 
with scattered individuals living elsewhere: it seems that the 
Jewish settlement of Jerusalem was restricted to a handful of 
individuals, though a few years later Judah *Alharizi (1216) 
found a prosperous community there. The *Samaritans seem 
to have remained undisturbed in *Nablus as well as Ashkelon 
and Caesarea. It would therefore appear that the warriors of 
the Second Crusade left the Jewish communities relatively 
undisturbed. 

Meanwhile the Latin Kingdom had begun to crumble 
under the blows of its enemies. When Jerusalem fell to Sala- 
din in 1187, the Jews of Europe suffered the consequences of 
this defeat. It had already become habitual to harass the Jews 
whenever a Crusade was in the offing. In 1182, Emperor Fred- 
erick 1 took the Jews of the empire under his protection, re- 
ceiving, as was customary, substantial payment for his pains. 
As soon as the news of the fall of Jerusalem reached Europe, 
he forbade all anti-Jewish sermons and renewed his promise 
of protection. At the beginning of 1188, a tragedy was narrowly 
averted in Mainz. Drawing a lesson from past experience, the 
Jews of Mainz, Speyer, *Strasbourg, Worms, Wuerzburg, and 
elsewhere left their towns to seek refuge in the nearby forti- 
fied castles. The few Jews who remained at Mainz owed their 
lives to the Diet which had convened there; and in the course 
of the proceedings the emperor and his son forbade on direst 
penalties any interference with the Jews, threatening death to 
anyone who killed a Jew. These warnings were echoed by the 
bishops, who threatened excommunication for those who 
persecuted Jews. All this had cost the Jews of the empire huge 
sums, and, more than ever before, they became dependent on 
the favors and the passing whims of their masters. 


The Third Crusade and After 

In *England, the Third Crusade had the most savage reper- 
cussions. England had taken little interest and no part in the 
first two Crusades, but her zeal was none the less intense when 
Richard the Lion-hearted decided to take part in person in 
the third. In January the first abuses struck the port of *Lynn, 
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where the bulk of the Jewish community was massacred. The 
same occurred in *Norwich and *Stamford. At *Lincoln, the 
Jews were saved through the intervention of royal agents. 
The worst outrage took place in *York, where a number of lo- 
cal nobles, in heavy debt to the Jews, seized the opportunity 
to rid themselves of their burden. When attacked, the Jews 
took refuge in the Castle Keep, which the guard had opened 
for them; those who remained in the town were slaughtered. 
On their refusal to allow access to the keep, the Jews were be- 
sieged. On March 16, on the eve of Passover, the rabbi, *Yom 
Tov b. Isaac of Joigny, realizing that all hope was lost, asked 
his brethren to choose suicide rather than submit to baptism. 
First setting fire to their possessions, one after the other killed 
himself. More than 150 died in this way, and the few survivors 
were murdered by the mob, who also destroyed the register 
of debts to the Jews. In *Bury St. Edmunds 57 Jews were put 
to death. As the king was out of the country, where he neither 
could nor cared to intervene too vigorously, the perpetrators 
of the massacres also left England for the Crusade. There is 
little doubt that the Jews in England lost faith in the pros- 
pect of their continued survival in the West. The emigration 
in 1211 of 300 rabbis from Western Europe to the Holy Land 
may be connected with this general disillusionment. As the 
enthusiasm of the masses waned, the Jews in Western Europe 
were little troubled during the 13't-century Crusades. How- 
ever, it appears that there was a massacre in central France 
around 1236 during the preparations for a Crusade; in fact, 
Pope *Gregory 1x accused the crusaders of having slaugh- 
tered over 2,500 Jews. 

Yet, at the very moment when the great wave of Cru- 
sades was ebbing, the Jewish community in France suffered 
most acutely from a popular Crusade, that of the *Pastoureaux 
(1320). Forty thousand of these “shepherds,” aged on an av- 
erage around 16 and without any clearly designated leader, 
marched through France from north to south. Although 
Pope *John xx11 excommunicated all who set forth on this 
unauthorized march, this did not hinder the new crusaders 
from hurling themselves at the Jews in the manner of their 
predecessors. Their savagery was especially marked south of 
the River Loire, where they destroyed some 120 communi- 
ties. Hoping to be protected there by the authorities, num- 
bers of isolated Jews and small communities took refuge in 
the larger towns. Five hundred who had sought safety in the 
town of *Verdun sur-Garonne found death there. At *Tou- 
louse there were 115 victims. In the *Comtat Venaissin, a direct 
papal dependency, there were many cases of forced conver- 
sion; the subsequent attempt to return to Judaism provoked 
the prompt intervention of the Inquisition. Meanwhile, the 
very abuses of the Pastoureaux aroused a violent reaction on 
the part of the Christian authorities: the governor of *Carcas- 
sonne even had some of the ringleaders executed. Those who 
had crossed the Pyrenees into Spain were routed by James 11 
of Aragon and forced to disperse. Nevertheless, this uprising 
had struck a savage blow at the Jewish communities in the 
Midi and northern Spain. 
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CRUSADES 


The long era of the Crusades undoubtedly marked a 
turning point in the history of the Jews in medieval Western 
Europe. The Church herself was forced to reexamine and de- 
fine her position of the problem posed by the large-scale per- 
secution of the Jews. Clearly the situation of the Jews prior to 
the Crusades was not always free from danger: the animosity 
of the Christians toward the Jews was nothing new and the 
Crusades did not lead to any reappraisal of Christian doctrine. 
However, it was probably in the wake of the First Crusade 
that Pope *Calixtus 11 (1119-24) promulgated the bull Sicut 
Judaeis, which was renewed after the Second and Third Cru- 
sades and on at least five other occasions between 1199 and 
1250. It stipulated that although no new privileges should be 
granted to the Jews, they should not be deprived of a single 
one of the rights secured to them. Christians should take spe- 
cial care not to endanger the lives of Jews, not to baptize them 
by force, and not to desecrate their cemeteries. Naturally pa- 
pal protection was not extended to Jews who plotted against 
the Christian faith. It was sufficient for the Church to protect 
them from the excesses of the crusaders, especially since the 
latter, from the moment they took up the standard of the cross, 
were themselves placed under the jurisdiction of the Church. 
The Jews therefore requested the popes to intervene on their 
behalf: thus *Innocent 111 ordered the French bishops to take 
particular care that the crusaders did not harm the Jews. As 
mentioned, Gregory 1x later (1236) accused the crusaders of 
conspiring to murder the Jews: such a crime committed in 
the name of sanctity could not be allowed to go unpunished. 
However, it would appear that these directives were in vain, 
although it is difficult to assess with any precision the mea- 
sures relating to the Jews. 


The Significance of the Crusades 
In the memory of the Jews, the Crusades became the symbol 
of the opposition between Christianity and Judaism, and the 
tension aroused by the persecutions was far more severe than 
that which had existed since the origins of Christianity. The 
debate ceased to be a theological one, to the extent that this 
had ever been the case. The Christians saw the Jews as the im- 
placable enemies of their faith and in this climate the *blood 
libel became widespread. From the 12 century comes the first 
expression of the idea of a Jewish plot against the Christian 
world: it was alleged that the Jews had to sacrifice one Chris- 
tian each year, and held an annual council to decide the site of 
the sacrifice and the name of the victim. At *Blois in 1171, all 
members of the Jewish community were burned at the stake 
following such an accusation, and from the 13" century simi- 
lar charges were raised in Germany. 

The Jewish community found a source of inspiration 
in the memory of the martyrs. There being no hope of im- 
mediate vengeance, the massacre of the innocents was glori- 
fied and compared to the sacrifice of Isaac. The suicide of the 
martyrs was seen as a collective act for the sanctification of 
the Divine Name. Rather than a bitter memory of cruel afflic- 
tion, it became an example of true piety and submission to the 
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will of God. For the succeeding generations the martyrs were 
an object of admiration and even of envy, for they had been 
the generation whom God had put to the test and they had 
proved themselves worthy. A man of true faith could achieve 
no more than to be their equal. It therefore became important 
for the Jews to cherish the memory of their sacrifice, to retell 
it, and to be inspired by it. A number of piyyutim on the sub- 
ject were incorporated in the liturgy, especially for the Ninth 
of *Av. It became customary in Western communities which 
had been closest to the massacres to recite the prayer of the 
martyrs, Av ha-Rahamim, on the Sabbath before Shavuot and 
especially to remember their sacrifice in the fast of the Ninth 
of Av, which had fallen during the time of the massacres. The 
period of the counting of the *omer acquired an especially 
sorrowful significance. 

It was probably this era that gave rise to the custom, 
originating in Mainz, of reciting in public the deeds of the 
martyrs on the anniversary of their sacrifice, and recording 
their names and dates in a *Memorbuch, which was kept in the 
synagogue. The most widely known martyrs and the most se- 
verely affected communities and regions figured in the Memo- 
rbuecher of all communities and not only locally. The mar- 
tyrs became a symbol for the whole people, not just for their 
own communities; more than simply an object of pride, they 
became a common ideal in which the whole Jewish commu- 
nity, despite all its humiliations, could find inspiration. Their 
martyrdom was transformed into victory, for they had defied 
torture, finding in their faith the necessary strength for pre- 
ferring death to apostasy. They had chosen death rather than 
conversion, even though the latter need probably have been 
only temporary. In their martyrdom lay the very justification 
of the sufferings of the Jewish people. Spiritual power proved 
the strongest force of all and the martyrs were seen as a dem- 
onstration of the absolute truth of Judaism. 

Yet in fact the massacres attendant on the Crusades were 
far from being the worst persecutions which befell the Jews. 
The communities destroyed in the Rhine valley were quickly 
reestablished: Worms, Speyer, Mainz, Cologne, and Treves 
rapidly regained their former importance. The Jewish commu- 
nity in the kingdom of France proper, or at least in the north, 
hardly suffered throughout the course of the era. Italy and 
Spain were almost untouched. In England the royal authori- 
ties speedily put an end to local disorders. There is nothing to 
suggest that during this period the Jews in Western Europe lost 
their sense of security in the localities where they were living: 
no great exodus took place in 1096 or in 1146. The majority of 
those converted by force, at least until the Crusade of the Pas- 
toureaux, were able easily to return to Judaism. It would seem 
that the actual number of Jews in Western Europe increased 
in this era and several communities became larger and more 
populous. For Jewish scholarship the 12"* century was one of 
the most glorious in the West: it was the age of the Tosafists, 
renowned throughout France and Germany. Personal relation- 
ships between Jews and Christians apparently changed little; 
it was only at the beginning of the 13" century that they took 
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a new turn. It would appear that the Crusades themselves did 
not play a decisive role in the evolution of the condition of the 
Jews in Europe. Placed in a larger context, they are only an el- 
ement in the whole, though a far from negligible one. 

At all events, the Crusades revealed the physical danger 
in which the Jewish communities stood and the impotence of 
their ecclesiastical protectors to defend them. On the outbreak 
of an actual attack, they pushed the Jews into the arms of the 
only powers capable of protecting them: duke, king, or em- 
peror, and these secular protectors considered that they had 
a duty to protect the Jews only to the extent that they derived 
some benefit from them. The Crusades also encouraged the 
Jews to move to the fortified cities, where they would be less 
vulnerable in the event of an attack. The reactions on Jewish 
economic life were in their way disastrous. The former unique 
position of the Jews as intermediaries between East and West 
was undermined; henceforth, it was commonplace for western 
merchants to travel backward and forward between the two 
worlds, while at the same time the stimulation of religious fa- 
naticism made the path of the Jewish merchant more danger- 
ous. Hence it was the Crusades which marked the end of the 
heyday - at one time quasi-monopoly - of the international 
Jewish merchant. At the same time, they gave a stimulus ipso 
facto to the economic degradation of the Jew and his trans- 
formation, so far as Western Europe was concerned, into the 
recognized moneylender of the Christian world (see *mon- 
eylending). Partly this was due to the imperative necessity of 
finding a new outlet for their capital; partly to the increased 
demands on the part of the crusaders for ready cash to equip 
themselves and to carry with them on their travels. From now 
on therefore the Jewish moneylender became the typical Jew- 
ish figure of the Western European scene. 

The Crusades and their attendant degradation were 
firmly imprinted on the historic consciousness of the Jews. 
This period became singled out in the popular mind as the 
start of and explanation for the misfortunes of the Jews, al- 
though in fact the excesses were only symptomatic of a process 
which had already been set in motion earlier. The Crusades 
marked in various ways a turning point in the history of the 
Western world, and this was reflected also in Jewish history. 
Indeed, it is from this point only that the history of the Jews 
in the Rhineland and Central Europe may be said to acquire 
continuity: whereas before the general picture has had to be 
constructed from scattered fragments and documents, hence- 
forth the record is more or less sustained and complete. As 
in the case to some extent with general historiography, it is 
only at this period, with the remarkably graphic and moving 
records of the Rhineland massacres in 1096, that consistent 
Jewish *historiography, or at least chronography, begins to be 
preserved, even though there are fragmentary records writ- 
ten earlier. The history that now unfolded was predominantly 
a tragic one. Whereas in European Jewish history before this 
date episodes of violence and persecution are occasionally 
known, there now began a period of intermittently recurring 
massacre and persecution which colored European Jewish 
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experience for centuries to come. The heightened religiosity 
of the age resulted in the sharpening of the system of anti- 
Jewish discrimination and of Jewish humiliation, culminat- 
ing in the legislation of the Fourth *Lateran Council of 1215. 
The chronicles of *Solomon b. Samson, *Eliezer b. Nathan 
of Mainz, *Ephraim b. Jacob of Bonn, *Eleazar b. Judah of 
Worms, and many other whose names are not known, de- 
scribed the events of the Crusades, the scenes of the massa- 
cres, and the martyrs. They are also to be regarded as basic 
sources from which statistical accounts of the Crusades must 
start. Through capturing these events they magnified their 
significance, but thereby furnished an ideal of conduct which 
was constantly recalled to mind whenever severe persecutions 
befell the Jews. 
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[Simon R. Schwarzfuchs] 


CRYPTO-JEWS, persons who while secretly remaining faith- 
ful to Judaism practiced another religion which they or their 
ancestors were forced to accept. Groups of Crypto-Jews came 
into existence after the forced conversions under the *Vi- 
sigoths in Spain (7"* century) and the *Almohads in North 
Africa and Spain (12'" century). Other such groups were the 
neofiti in southern Italy from the end of the 13" to the 16" cen- 
tury, the *Conversos or *Marranos (Heb. *anusim) in Spain 
after the persecutions of 1391 and the expulsion of 1492, as 
well as in Portugal after 1497. In Majorca these Jewish con- 
verts were known as the *Chuetas. A group coerced to adopt 
Islam were the *Jadid al-Islam in *Meshed, Persia, in the 19” 
century. A different type of Crypto-Jew were the members of 
the *Doenmeh sect in Turkey and Salonika. 


CRYSTAL, BILLY (1947- ), U.S. actor. Born in New York, 
Crystal studied film and television direction under Mar- 
tin Scorsese at New York University. He became known to 
television viewers as Jodie Dallas, the young homosexual in 
Soap, the satiric take-off on the soap opera genre (1977). In 
fact, Crystal made history by playing television's first openly 
gay character. 

As a stand-up comedian on the comedy circuit, Crystal 
became famous for his Fernando Lamas and Sammy Davis Jr. 
impersonations. In 1984 he joined the cast of Saturday Night 
Live. Although he spent only one year with the show, he was 
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CSUPO, GABOR 


one of the most popular members of the cast and was nomi- 
nated for an Emmy for Best Individual Performance. 

Crystal graduated to feature film work and built up a 
steady following with roles in This Is Spinal Tap (1984), Run- 
ning Scared (1986), The Princess Bride (1987), Throw Momma 
from the Train (1987), and Memories of Me (1988), which Crys- 
tal co-scripted and co-produced with Alan *King. Crystal then 
catapulted to star status in the hugely popular When Harry 
Met Sally (1989), and he followed this with the equally success- 
ful City Slickers (1990). His next film was Mr. Saturday Night 
(1992), which he also directed. Subsequent films included City 
Slickers 11, which he wrote (1994); Forget Paris, which he wrote 
and directed (1995); Father’s Day (1997); Deconstructing Harry 
(1997); My Giant (1998); Analyze This (1999); America’s Sweet- 
hearts, which he wrote (2001); and Analyze That (2002). 

Crystal was the host of the annual Academy Award pre- 
sentations in Hollywood from 1990 to 1993 as well as in 1997, 
1998, 2000, and 2004. Widely acclaimed for his writing and 
performing talents, Crystal has won five Emmys and five 
American Comedy Awards, among many other honors and 
nominations. Crystal wrote Absolutely Mahvelous (with Dick 
Schaap, 1986), and the children’s book I Already Know I Love 


You (2004). 
[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


CSERGO, HUGO (1877-1944), Hungarian author and jour- 
nalist. Csergé, who headed the Budapest social welfare de- 
partment, was also a prominent Jewish community official. 
His works include Versek (“Poems, 1904) and the drama, Az 
elsé hajnal (“The First Dawn,’ 1923), but he is best remem- 
bered as editor of the anthology, Szdz év magyar zsid6 k6ltéi 
(“Hungarian Jewish Poets of the Last Century,” 1943). He died 
following deportation. 


CSERMELY, GYULA (1869-1939), Hungarian author. 
Csermely abandoned his law practice to write novels, plays, 
and short stories. Many of these have Jewish settings and deal 
with the conflict of the generations and the damaging effects 
of assimilation. They include Ami két Miatyank kozott van 
(“Between Two ‘Lord’s Prayers,” 1925), Juda ben Tabbaj kul- 
csa (“The Key of Judah ben Tabbai,” 1927), and Szent védekezés 
(“Holy Defense,” 1938). 


CSUPO, GABOR (1952-— ), U.S. cartoon animator; found- 
ers/co-chair with Arlene Klasky, of Klasky Csupo. Csupo, 
born in Budapest, Hungary, learned animation at Pannonia 
Studio. He escaped Communist Hungary in 1975 and made 
his way to Stockholm, where he met Arlene Klasky. A grad- 
uate of California Institute of the Arts, Klasky worked as a 
designer for record labels such as A&M Records, served as 
a magazine and advertising art director, and then moved to 
special effects and graphics for film. The couple relocated to 
Los Angeles and formed Klasky Csupo, Inc. in 1982. In 1988, 
James L. Brooks awarded the company the job of animating 
The Simpsons for Fox’s The Tracey Ulman Show. Klasky Csupo, 
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Inc. subsequently created such animated shows as Rugrats 
(1991), a cartoon told from a child’s point of view, Duckman 
(1994), The Wild Thornberrys (1998), and As Told by Ginger 
(2000). Rugrats features Passover and Hanukkah episodes and 
its Jewish main character, Tommy Pickles, is based on Klasky’s 
experiences with his sons Brandon and Jarrett. Feature films 
included The Rugrats Movie (1998), Rugrats in Paris (2000), 
The Wild Thornberrys Movie (2002), and the crossover film 


Rugrats Go Wild! (2003). 
[Adam Wills (2"4 ed.)] 


CTESIPHON, in ancient times a city on the west bank of the 
Tigris, opposite the Hellenistic city of Seleucia, 25 mi. (40 km.) 
S.E. of modern Baghdad. Though greatly influenced by its Hel- 
lenistic origins Ctesiphon was basically a Persian city. A large 
Jewish community resided there and the town also served as a 
commercial center for the Jews of the surrounding area. When 
the Jews of Seleucia were persecuted about 41B.c.£., they were 
able to take refuge in Ctesiphon (Jos., Ant., 18:374 ff.) and when 
the city was taken by Carus in 283 C.E., it was found to have a 
large Jewish community (T. Noeldeke (tr. and ed.), Geschichte 
der Perser und Araber... des Tabari (1879), 49, n. 1). The Tal- 
mud (Yoma 10a) identifies Ctesiphon with the biblical Resen 
and the Targum Pseudo-Jonathan equates the city with Calneh 
(Gen. 10:10, 12). The amoraim *Hiyya b. Abba and Rabba b. 
Hiyya resided in Ctesiphon, both being termed “Ketosefa‘ah” 
(“resident of Ctesiphon,’ Bezah 38b; Yev. 104a; BB 93b). For 
commercial and legal purposes Ctesiphon was considered as 
a part of Bet-Ardeshir which controlled the other bank of the 
Tigris. This is illustrated by the fact that the inhabitants of Bet- 
Ardeshir were authorized to certify the signatures on bills of 
divorce from Ctesiphon, but not vice versa. For purpose of 
*eruv tehumin the two cities were considered one, and carry- 
ing between them was permitted (Eruv. 57b). The Arab con- 
quest of Ctesiphon (637 c.E.) ended the city’s growth, and the 
founding of Baghdad (762) brought about its total ruin. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Streck, Seleucia und Ktesiphon (1917); O. 
Reuther, Die Ausgrabungen... Ktesiphon-Expedition, Winter 1928-1929 
(1930); J. Obermeyer, Landschaft Babylonien (1929), 351, index s.v. 


Ktesiphon. 
[Abraham Schalit] 


CUBA, archipelago of islands consisting of Cuba, Isla de Pi- 
nos, and 1,600 smaller islands; population (2004) 11,300,000; 
Jewish population (2004) approximately 1,200. 


The Colonial Period 

Columbus discovered Cuba during his first voyage (1492). His 
interpreter, Luis de *Torres, was the first converted Jew to set 
foot in America. He was sent to explore the island and dis- 
covered the tobacco leaves smoked by the indigenous people. 
After the occupation of Cuba by Spain (1508-11), converted 
Jewish women were forcibly sent there as wives for the settlers. 
In 1518 the immigration of *New Christians to the Indies was 
banned, but the local authorities disregarded the new laws, 
since many of the colonists abandoned the Caribbeans for the 
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rich empires in *Mexico and *Peru. Cuba became a marginal 
colony in the Spanish empire, growing cattle, tobacco, and 
sugar, and living on contraband trade. *Havana, however, was 
chosen as the assembly point of the treasure caravans on their 
way back to Spain, becoming a cosmopolitan port with mer- 
chants from different countries and different faiths. The local 
officials were more interested in their personal profits than in 
the economic interests of the Spanish crown, and overlooked 
the entrance of heretics. It is believed that Jews were present 
among the buccaneers that raided the island as well as among 
the merchants who traded with it. Groups of Jews fleeing from 
Dutch Brazil following the Portuguese reconquest (1654) set- 
tled in Cuba, concealing their religious identity. 

Cuban historians mention the presence of converted 
Jews among the early producers of sugar as well as among 
Spanish officials, but there is little evidence for the existence 
of *Crypto-Jews, since there was no tribunal of the *Inquisi- 
tion in Cuba. During the 16" century Cuba belonged to the 
jurisdiction of New Spain (Mexico), but in 1610 was trans- 
ferred to that of the newly erected Inquisition in Cartagena 
(*Colombia). At least 15 judaizers from Havana were sent to 
Cartagena for trial during the 17" and 18" centuries, the first 
being Francisco Gomez de Leon, whose death sentence in 1613 
was commuted to life imprisonment. With time, however, the 
Crypto-Jews were totally assimilated into the Catholic pop- 
ulation, leaving only sporadic memories of Jewish ancestry 
among the oligarchic families. 

The admission of Jews to Cuba was officially prohibited 
until the fall of the Spanish empire (1898). Nevertheless, a few 
Jews from the Caribbeans, especially *Curacao, settled in the 
island during the 19 century, concealing their Judaism. A 
few Jews were involved in Cuba's struggle for independence, 
such as Louis Schlesinger, a Hungarian Jew who participated 
in the military expedition of Narciso Lopez (1851). Accord- 
ing to Jewish sources (which are not accepted by Cuban his- 
torians), General Carlos Roloff, one of the heroes of the Ten 
Years War (1868-78), was a Polish Jew. José Marti, the greatest 
leader of the Cuban people, had a friendly attitude towards 
the Jews, which was manifested in his writings. His Revolu- 
tionary Cuban Party (1892) received contributions from the 
Jews in Key West (Florida). Joseph Steinberg was decorated 
as captain of the Cuban Army of Liberation and was among 
the first Jews who settled in Cuba after the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War (1898). 


The Republican Period (1902-1958) 

THE LEGAL STATUuS. The legal basis for Jewish existence was 
established under the U.S. Military Occupation (1898-1902), 
which granted freedom of religion and implemented the 
American immigration laws. The Cuban population was gen- 
erally indifferent to religious questions and tended to identify 
the Church hierarchy with Spanish colonialism. The first con- 
stitution of the Republic (1902) introduced the principles of 
religious freedom and separation of church and state. Cuba 
maintained an open door immigration policy until the revolu- 
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tion of 1933, which adopted discriminatory legislation against 
aliens. The revolutionary government of Grau San Martin 
(1933) passed a law that at least 50% of the workers in each 
establishment must be Cuban natives and new jobs were to 
be given only to Cubans. The Law of Nationalization of Labor 
was included in the 1940 constitution and was the basis for 
Cuba’s immigration policy during the Holocaust. Since only 
persons who could prove their financial independence were 
granted immigration visas, the admission of refugees was 
made possible only within the margins of the law, as tourists 
or passengers in transition. In April 1942 President Fulgencio 
Batista prohibited further immigration from Nazi-occupied 
countries, but granted the refugees who were already in Cuba 
the right of legal residence until the end of the war. By the end 
of World War 11 almost all the Jews who remained to live in 
Cuba had been naturalized, enjoying legal equality with the 
rest of the Cuban population. 


FORMATION AND INSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT. Amer- 
ican Jews. The first Jewish immigrants arrived in Cuba from 
the United States during the military occupation (1899-1902) 
and following the foundation of the Cuban Republic (1902). 
At that time American firms were deeply involved in the de- 
velopment of the sugar industry and in exporting consumer 
products to Cuba. A small group, of about 100 Jewish families, 
formed part of the large colony of American businessmen that 
was established in Cuba. In 1906 they founded the first Jewish 
organization - the United Hebrew Congregation (UHC) - with 
the objective of acquiring land for a Jewish cemetery. Among 
the founders were Maurice Schechter (a nephew of Solomon 
*Schechter), John Zoller and Louis Djurick (who were born in 
Romania), and Manuel Hadida (from Algiers). The UHC orga- 
nized services for the High Holidays, and in the 1920s estab- 
lished a Reform synagogue. In 1917 the women founded the 
charitable Ezra Society, whose leading philanthropist was Jea- 
nette Schechter. The American Jewish community, estimated 
in 1925 at around 300 persons, was mostly affluent, and charity 
was directed to less privileged groups, especially among the 
Jewish immigrants from Eastern Europe. In 1927 the Ameri- 
can Jewish women founded the Menorah Sisterhood as an 
auxiliary of the uHc, which was responsible for religious life 
and conducted a Sunday School. 


Sephardi Jews. The *Sephardim, most of whom came from 
European Turkey, were the second Jewish group. Their immi- 
gration started prior to World War 1 and continued through- 
out the 1920s. Attracted by the Spanish language, which resem- 
bled their native *Ladino, they worked as itinerant peddlers 
selling their goods throughout the island, following the ex- 
pansion of the sugar industry. In 1914 the Sephardi Jews estab- 
lished a community organization called Union Hebrea Shevet 
Ahim, with the objective of supplying all their religious and 
social needs. Among the founders were Moise Bensignor, Vic- 
tor Attn, and Samuel Amon. The Sephardim used the Jew- 
ish cemetery owned by the unHC, until they were able to pur- 
chase their own cemetery in 1942. Apart from that, there was 
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little contact between these Jewish groups, who came from 
different backgrounds and belonged to different social strata. 
In 1918 Shevet Ahim formed two auxiliaries: Bikkur Holim, 
which cared for the sick and was responsible for burials, and 
the women’s charity - La Buena Voluntad. Rabbi Guershon 
Maya, who immigrated from Silivri (Turkey), acted as the 
spiritual leader of the Sephardim (1923-52). 

Sephardi immigration increased after World War 1, as 
a result of the disintegration of the Ottoman Empire. The 
newcomers were assisted by Shevet Ahim, as well as by in- 
formal Sephardi networks of social help, especially in the 
rural areas. During the 1920s several Sephardi communities 
were established in the provincial towns with local cemeter- 
ies and synagogues: Camagiiey and Holguin (1921); Santiago 
de Cuba, Ciego de Avila, Camajuani, and Manzanillo (1924); 
Banes (1926); Matanzas (1928); Santa Clara, Colon, and Guan- 
tanamo (1929); and Artemisa (1930). In 1924 it was estimated 
that the Sephardim numbered 4,000 persons - 1,500 of them 
in Havana. 


Ashkenazi Jews. The aftermath of World War 1 brought over to 
Cuba the third - and largest - Jewish group. Immigration from 
Eastern Europe began in 1920-21 as a result of restrictive U.S. 
immigration policy. Deluded by travel agents with the prom- 
ise that subsequent voyage to the land of their dreams would 
be easy, immigrants viewed Cuba as a transit point on their 
way to the United States. Most of the immigrants who arrived 
between 1920 and 1923 had left Cuba by 1925. But as a result 
of the stiffening of U.S. immigration laws in 1924, thousands 
of immigrants found themselves compelled to stay in Cuba. 
It is estimated that between 1921 and 1930, 17,700 Jews from 
Eastern Europe entered Cuba, but only 50% remained on the 
island. The arrival of the destitute immigrants coincided with 
the collapse of sugar prices that shattered the Cuban economy. 
unc and the Ezra Society did their utmost to supply food and 
shelter to their hungry and helpless Ashkenazi brethren, but 
in view of the growing influx of refugees, they called on Jew- 
ish welfare organizations in the United States to intervene on 
their behalf. From the end of 1921 *H1As maintained its repre- 
sentative in Havana, and in 1922-23 the American Jewish Joint 
Distribution Committee (JDC) added its support. Their inten- 
tion was to alleviate the difficult conditions in Havana, but also 
to prevent further immigration, since they did not consider 
Cuba as a desirable destination or transit station. The Quota 
Act of 1924, however, convinced the American Jewish welfare 
agencies that passage from Cuba to the United States was ul- 
timately blocked, and they decided to develop a program that 
would facilitate Jewish settlement in Cuba and prevent illegal 
entry into the United States. In 1925 HIAS, in conjunction with 
the National Council of Jewish Women, established the Jew- 
ish Committee for Cuba. Later this body, whose center was 
in New York, was joined by the Emergency Refugee Commit- 
tee. The Jewish Community for Cuba (jcc) assisted individual 
Jews to establish themselves in small business, particularly in 
workshops for shoes and garments. In addition, it was active 
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in shaping local organizations, with the objective of creating 
a self-supporting community. 

The jcc decided to turn the Centro Israelita - an organi- 
zation that was founded by the immigrants in 1925 - into the 
central organ of the Jewish community. Led by David *Blis, 
Fiodor Valbe, Ben Dizik, and others, the Centro Israelita cen- 
tralized a diversified range of actvities: aside from welfare as- 
sistance to immigrants, a clinic, a library, an evening language 
school, a student center, and a drama club. The Centro Israelita 
assisted in the establishment of other institutions, such as the 
religious Adath Israel organization (1925), the Union Sionista 
(1924), and the Froyen Fareyn (1925). In the late 1920s, how- 
ever, the jcc suspended its support, curtailing the activities 
of the Centro Israelita and causing the decentralization of the 
Ashkenazi sector. The Centro Israelita continued to represent 
the Jewish community vis-a-vis the authorities in matters of 
immigration, but it failed in its endeavor to become the Ash- 
kenazi Kehillah - an objective that was achieved in the 1950s 
by the Patronato. 

‘The religious services in the Ashkenazi sector were pro- 
vided by Adath Israel, founded in 1925 by a group of Orthodox 
Jews who established a small synagogue in Old Havana. A ri- 
val synagogue - Knesset Israel - was established on the same 
street with Rabbi Zvi Kaplan as its spiritual leader (1929-39). 
Rabbi David Rafalin served in Adath Israel, until his immi- 
gration to Mexico (1932), where he became the spiritual leader 
of Nidjei Israel. Adath Israel, however, remained the central 
religious organization of the East European sector, with a Tal- 
mud Torah and a Chevra Kadisha. 

The two major welfare institutions of the Ashkenazi sec- 
tor were the Froyen Fareyn and the Anti-Tuberculosis and 
Mentally Il] Committee. Their functions reflect the difficult 
conditions of the immigrants, who suffered from diseases 
caused by poverty and difficulties of adaptation. The Wom- 
en’s Association established the Meidl Hey - a shelter for 
young women who arrived in Cuba alone and needed pro- 
tection. Later it was converted into the Kinder Heym, where 
orphans or poor children of working mothers found asylum. 
In 1937, when poverty was less acute, the women founded the 
Ley Kasse - a loan fund that assisted small businessmen who 
needed credit. 


ECONOMIC ADAPTATION AND CUBAN POLITICS. The Jew- 
ish upper class in Cuba was classified as American since most 
of its members were U.S. citizens who belonged to the uHc. 
Enjoying the tight economic relations between Cuba and the 
United States, they imported consumer goods, worked as high 
officials in American sugar companies and banks, or owned 
fashionable stores in the center of Havana. They resided in the 
fancy neighborhoods of Vedado and Miramar and adopted 
the way of life of the local American colony. 

There were cases of rich Jews who did not belong to the 
Jewish community, married Catholic women, and assimilated 
into the Cuban bourgeoisie. One of them was Frank Steinhardt 
(1864-1938), who was born in Munich (Germany), immigrated 
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to the United States, enlisted in the army, and was a sergeant 
during the war in Cuba. He became a successful business- 
man, served as U.S. consul general (1902-07), and became the 
owner of the Electric Railway Company in Havana. 

A few of the early Sephardi immigrants were success- 
ful businessmen, like the fruit dealer Alejandro Rossich (Ga- 
briel Cohen) from Macedonia. The majority, however, started 
as poor peddlers distributing consumer goods to the lower 
strata of the population, particularly in the provincial towns 
and around the sugar centers, where retail trade was scarce. 
Those who succeeded opened their own stores and supplied 
merchandise on credit to other peddlers. Though maintain- 
ing good relations with their Cuban neighbors, the Sephardim 
did not engage in Cuban politics. An exceptional case is that 
of Roberto Namer, born in Aleppo and resident of Holguin, 
who was appointed Cuban consul in Palestine in 1935. 

Many of the Ashkenazi immigrants arrived from small 
shtetls in Poland, destitute, unskilled and with poor education, 
after having suffered the consequences of World War 1. They 
crowded together in Old Havana in cheap hotels near the red 
light district of the port. According to the survey of Harry Vi- 
teles (1925), which served as the basis for the activities of the 
jcc, a few hundred Jews were engaged as day laborers in the 
construction of railroads, in the sugar centers, or on the docks. 
Most of them, however, were unable to cope with the physical 
hardships or to compete with the local cheap laborers. 

Many of the early immigrants became peddlers, espe- 
cially of cheap ware such as haberdashery and eskimo pie 
(ice-cream bars), or catered to tourists as street photographers 
and souvenir vendors. Among the Ashkenazim peddling was 
perceived as a temporary job, while waiting for an American 
visa, and most street vendors remained in Havana where com- 
petition was great. The retail trade in Cuba was dominated by 
the Spaniards, who saw the Jews as unfair rivals. Due to their 
influence the municipal authorities of Havana imposed heavy 
taxes on peddling permits and increased their control of il- 
legal trade. In 1925 it was estimated that there were 500 East 
European peddlers in Havana and 300 in the interior. By 1933 
there were only 150 in Havana. In addition to external pres- 
sure, the decision to remain in Cuba motivated peddlers to 
open a permanent business. 

The economic crises that hit Cuba from 1920 on in- 
creased the demand for cheap local production that would 
compete with the expensive merchandise imported under the 
protection of the Reciprocity Treaty with the United States. 
Using their experience as shoemakers and tailors, East Euro- 
pean immigrants started to produce shoes, underwear, and 
men’s suits, especially for the lower classes. With the help of 
the jcc they acquired sewing machines and other working 
tools, opening workshops in the commercial center of Old 
Havana, where they employed other Jews. Morris Lewis, the 
director of the jcc, estimated in 1927 that there were between 
1,500 and 2,000 Jewish workers in the sweatshops of Old Ha- 
vana, working for low wages in the same difficult conditions 
that had existed in New York 25 years before. 
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The conflicting interests of the small entrepreneurs and 
their workers had an impact on political developments among 
the Ashkenazi Jews, especially in respect to the evolution of 
the Communists. The Jewish Communists established the 
Seccién Hebrea in 1924, but with the foundation of the Cuban 
Communist Party (August 1925) gave up their separate orga- 
nization. Three out of the ten founders of the party were Jews: 
Yoshke Grimberg, Avraham Simchovich (Fabio *Grobart), and 
Felix Gurvich. In 1926 they founded the Kultur Fareyn in order 
to attract Jewish workers to their banner. The rich cultural pro- 
gram, which included anti-religious parties on the eve of the 
Day of Atonement, became very popular in the Jewish neigh- 
borhood. The small, militant Communist group that led the 
Kultur Fareyn opened a cooperative restaurant that served as 
a secret meeting place for the party’s activists. The Cuban cp 
was persecuted brutally by the government of Gerardo Mach- 
ado (1924-33), especially from 1928, when the regime turned 
into a dictatorship. One of the first Communist victims was 
Noske Yalomb, a young Jewish worker from White Russia, 
whose body was found in Havana Bay. Four other Jews were 
murdered by the police between 1930 and 1933. Many others 
were expelled from Cuba as undesirable aliens, including the 
two Communist leaders Yoshke Grimberg and Chone Cha- 
zan. Grobart, who under the name of Simchovich was one of 
the founders of the party, returned secretly to Cuba after his 
expulsion, to become the liaison between the Komintern and 
the Cuban cp. In 1931 the Kultur Fareyn was closed by the au- 
thorities and its members were tried for revolutionary activity. 
In 1934 the organization was revived as the Yidishe Gezelshaft 
far Kunst un Kultur, but its cultural activities did not achieve 
their former popularity due to the decline of the Jewish work- 
ing class after the 1933 revolution. 

The 1933 revolution was based on a nationalist ideol- 
ogy directed against the domination of aliens in the domestic 
economy, combined with a struggle against the dictatorship 
and the corruption of the governing classes. The tremendous 
unemployment and the deplorable economic situation gave 
rise to an atmosphere of xenophobia. The slogan of President 
Grau San Martin was “Cuba for the Cubans.” His decree that 
at least 50% of all workers should be native Cubans and that 
new jobs would be open only to Cubans became the symbol 
of the revolution. The political upheavals of 1933-34 were fol- 
lowed by the collapse of the revolutionary government and 
the intervention of the army, headed by Fulgencio Batista y 
Zaldivar, who became the chief of staff and the strongman of 
Cuba (1934-40). Batista started to gain power through the re- 
pression of opposition. Among the victims of that period was 
Haim Grinstein, a member of the underground Joven Cuba 
group, who was sentenced to death by a court martial (1935). A 
few Jewish labor activists were imprisoned or went into exile. 
Moises Raigor (1914-36), son of the Yiddish printer Avraham 
Raigorodski, was a member of a cell of young Jewish Commu- 
nists and became a leader in the Left Wing Students’ Organiza- 
tion. After his release from imprisonment he joined the Inter- 
national Brigades and was killed in the Spanish Civil War. 
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In 1937 Batista started to build his image as a demo- 
cratic leader by supporting the Spanish Republic and legal- 
izing the cp. At the same time he adopted the banner of the 
Cuban revolutionary movement - the Law of Nationalization 
of Labor. This law restricted the rights of aliens to be wage 
earners, but encouraged them to engage in free enterprise 
that would create new jobs for Cubans. The discrimination 
against the Jews accelerated the process of deproletarization, 
since workers who were pushed out of the working class be- 
came self-employed or founded cooperatives with other as- 
sociates. By 1944 there were only between 200 and 300 Jewish 
workers in Havana. 


ANTISEMITISM AND THE REFUGEE PROBLEM. Until 1933 
antisemitism was a marginal phenomenon in Cuba. The im- 
pact of the Catholic Church, and hence of religious antisemi- 
tism, was limited to the upper classes, who inherited Spanish 
colonial values. For the majority of the population, the judios 
were diabolical mythical creatures who belonged to the realm 
of superstition, not to be associated with the immigrants from 
Eastern Europe whom they classified as polacos (Poles). Un- 
der Machado Jewish Communists were persecuted, but the 
Jewish community was not considered responsible for their 
acts. During the revolutionary period, apart from a few spo- 
radic manifestations of anti-Jewish feeling, the Jews suffered 
the consequences of political agitation and anarchy together 
with the rest of the population. 

The emergence of antisemitism was connected to the 
crisis of the Spanish minority after the 1933 revolution as well 
as with the rise of Nazi Germany. The Spaniards had enjoyed 
a privileged position in Cuba, and saw themselves displaced 
by the Jews from their traditional dominance in trade and 
light industry. Their classification as aliens by the revolution- 
ary government gave rise to a wave of attacks against the Jews 
based on religious anti-Jewish arguments as well as on con- 
cepts of modern antisemitism. At the same time, Nazi Ger- 
many inundated Cuba with antisemitic propaganda, find- 
ing fertile ground among upper-class Spaniards who were 
influenced by right-wing elements in their homeland. Dur- 
ing the Spanish Civil War the lower-class immigrants from 
Spain sided with the Republic together with the majority 
of the Cuban population, which identified the nationalist 
forces with their oppressors during the colonial era. The up- 
per-class Spaniards, however, identified with Franco, estab- 
lishing a Cuban branch of the Spanish Falange. Their leader 
was José Ignacio Rivero, editor of the influential newspaper 
Diario de la Marina, which became the most important or- 
gan in diffusing antisemitic propaganda from Nazi sources. 
The fierce anti-Jewish attacks had an impact on the problem 
of the Jewish refugees. 

The refugees from Europe, who managed to slip in de- 
spite severe immigration laws and whose overall number in 
the years 1933-44 was estimated at about 10,000-12,000 (about 
50% from Germany and Austria and the remainder from Po- 
land and other countries), left Cuba, for the most part, after a 
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few years. According to an estimate, in 1949, only 15% of them 
remained there. After World War 1 Jews did not reach Cuba in 
large numbers. The first refugees came from the United States 
in 1937 for a short stay, in order to obtain American immigra- 
tion visas. They were aided by the ypc, which for this purpose 
founded the Joint Relief Committee in Havana. The number of 
refugees who came directly from Europe reached considerable 
proportions following the annexation of Austria (March 1938) 
and especially after Kristallnacht (November 1938). At that 
time the German quota for the U.S. consulate in Havana was 
cut drastically, and refugees were forced to remain in Cuba. 
Refugees had obtained entry permits using loopholes in Cu- 
ba’s immigration laws, in semi-official arrangements based on 
graft. The sale of entry permits to the Jewish refugees was com- 
plicated by internal political conflicts between President Fed- 
erico Laredo Bru and the military circle around Chief of Staff 
Batista, which reached its peak in the famous incident of the 
Saint Louis. The voyage of the Hapag Company’s luxury liner 
Saint Louis was engineered by the German Ministry of Pro- 
paganda as proof that Jews were permitted to leave the Reich, 
but that democratic countries refused to admit them. A sus- 
tained anti-Jewish campaign was organized and financed by 
local and foreign Nazi elements in collusion with the German 
embassy. The Government of Laredo Bru invalidated the en- 
try permits held by most refugees before the ship sailed from 
Hamburg, and it interpreted the arrival of the German ship as 
a violation of its laws. Disagreements between the president 
and Batista complicated the situation, but the direct victims of 
internal and international conflicts were the 936 Jewish refu- 
gees who, upon reaching Cuba on May 27, 1939, aboard the 
Saint Louis, were barred from entry and forced to return to 
Europe, in spite of the efforts of the ypc to reach an agreement. 
Four countries in Europe consented to admit the refugees to 
prevent their return to Germany - France, Belgium, Holland, 
and England. Unfortunately, only the fourth group was saved. 
Following the invasion of Western Europe many of the passen- 
gers who found refuge in France, Belgium, and Holland were 
deported to extermination camps, and the story of the Saint 
Louis became a symbol of the fate of the refugees. 

The administration of Laredo Bru closed the gates of 
Cuba on the eve of World War 11, but they were reopened 
when Batista was elected president (1940). Between 5,000 
and 6,000 refugees were able to enter Cuba from October 
1940 until April 1942. Many of them had fled from Western 
Europe after the German invasion. Like their predecessors, 
they were not allowed to work, and they depended on the as- 
sistance of the ypc or became self-employed in small industry 
or trade. The most important contribution of the refugees to 
the Cuban economy was the establishment of diamond work- 
shops by immigrants from Antwerp (Belgium) that prospered 
during the war years and provided employment to Cuban 
workers as well as to the local Jews. In 1943 it was estimated 
that at least 1,200 workers and 100 proprietors worked in the 
diamond industry. 
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In December 1941 Cuba declared war against the Axis 
and in April 1942 President Batista prohibited further en- 
try of passengers from Nazi-occupied countries, but at the 
same time granted the refugees permission to remain in Cuba 
until the end of the war. The passengers of two ships, Sdo Tomé 
and Guiné, were refused landing, but the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of England and other Allied countries pressed 
President Batista to avoid a repeat of the Saint Louis inci- 
dent, and the 450 refugees remained detained in the immi- 
grant camp of Tiscornia for eight months, before they were 
released. 

The refugees from Germany and Austria founded the 
Asociacion Democratica de Refugiados Hebreos (1941) and 
the Belgians established the Asociacién de Refugiados He- 
breos (1942). Since German spies entered Cuba disguised as 
Jewish refugees, these organizations fulfilled an essential func- 
tion in identifying their members as authentic Jews who as 
victims of Nazism defended the Allied cause. 

Political threats and antisemitic attacks were correlated 
with the attempts of the Jewish community to establish a 
central organization. At first, the Jewish community did not 
present a united front. Moderate factions, e.g., Americans 
and heads of the Centro Israelita, feared that large-scale Jew- 
ish action might be interpreted as disrupting public affairs 
and might thus evoke police repression. Nevertheless, a cer- 
tain amount of community cooperation was obtained during 
the 1930s through the following institutions: The Federacion 
Israelita de Cuba (1932); Comité Intersocial (1932-35), col- 
laborating with the Comision Juridica (1933-34); among its 
functions was the liberation of Jews imprisoned during the 
political disturbances; Jewish Committee of Cuba (1935-36), 
in which Sephardim, Ashkenazim, and Americans collabo- 
rated. The Jewish Chamber of Commerce assumed the defense 
against antisemitism and represented the community on off- 
cial occasions (between 1936-39). Only during the Saint Louis 
incident, when the antisemitic propaganda threatened their 
existence, did Cuban Jews finally reach accord. The Comité 
Central was organized in 1939, comprising all sectors of the 
community, and was recognized as its representative organ 
by the Cuban authorities. It joined forces with anti-Fascist 
bodies and supported the Allies in World War 11. Antisemi- 
tism, however, started to decline shortly after the foundation 
of the Comité Central, since the German agents who insti- 
gated the anti-Jewish campaign left the island. After the out- 
break of World War 11 propaganda of totalitarian countries 
was prohibited by law. The anti-Jewish activities practically 
disappeared by the time of the Japanese attack on Pearl Har- 
bor. On December 9, 1942, when news on the extermination 
of the Jews in Europe reached Cuba, the Senate approved a 
resolution condemning the persecution of the “Hebrew race” 
by the German government. 

After World War 11 there were rare manifestations of so- 
cial discrimination against Jews, but on the whole antisemi- 
tism did not strike roots in the Cuban population. 
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EDUCATION AND CULTURE. ‘The Jewish day schools in Ha- 
vana were part of a large network of private schools that served 
different ethnic groups as well as the middle and upper classes. 
The only complementary Jewish school was the Sunday School 
of the uHc, which provided religious education for the Ameri- 
can children who studied in prestigious private schools. 

The first Jewish day school in Havana, Teodoro Herzl, 
was founded by the Sephardi community Shevet Ahim in 1924. 
The leading force behind it was Ezra Behar, who expressed 
his educational principles in Fundamentos de la moral hebrea 
(1930). The school’s orientation was a combination of religious 
tradition with a Zionist spirit. 

The largest Jewish day school was founded by the Centro 
Israelita under the auspices of the jcc in 1927. At that time, 
the policy of the school was to help Jewish children in their 
process of integration. Parents discovered that acculturation 
could lead to assimilation, and they showed a growing con- 
cern about the content of the Jewish heritage transmitted in 
the school. Until 1939 the Yiddish school was part of the Cen- 
tro Israelita, but a series of organizational and financial cri- 
ses resulted in its reconstitution as the Autonomous School 
affiliated with the Centro Israelita (Oitonome Shul Beim Yid- 
dishn Zenter). The director of the Autonomous School, Eliahu 
Eliovich, was considered a Bundist, but the school aimed to 
serve the entire Ashkenazi sector and to preserve its apoliti- 
cal character by compromising among the conflicting politi- 
cal views. Emphasis was placed on the study of Yiddish and 
Jewish history, with a secular interpretation of the Jewish tra- 
dition. After World War 11, and especially after the establish- 
ment of the State of Israel, the school became openly Zionist. 
In the 1950s the Centro Israelita ceased to exist, but the Au- 
tonomous School opened a high school (1954) and remained 
the central Jewish school. 

A private Jewish school was founded in 1935 by Joseph 
Abrami, a Hebrew teacher who withdrew from the school of 
the Centro Israelita in protest against the domination of Yid- 
dish. Abrami, a declared Zionist, opened the Yavneh Hebrew 
school, which operated until 1945. In 1940 left-wing elements, 
led by the Communist group, opened the Sholem Aleichem 
Shule - a Yiddish school for the working class. It was closed 
in 1949 together with other Communist organizations. The 
religious sector reopened a Jewish school following the fu- 
sion of Adath Israel and Knesset Israel in 1948. Rabbi Meir 
Rosenbaum, appointed spiritual leader of the new organiza- 
tion, Achdut Israel, founded the Orthodox school Tahkemoni, 
which combined modern and religious education. Among the 
central figures in Jewish education was Ida Glazer de Castiel, 
a graduate of Havana University, founder of the Modern Jew- 
ish School (1944), who published several articles in the Jew- 
ish press with the objective of modernizing the Jewish school 
system. David Pérez, a teacher in the Sephardi school, left his 
imprint on Jewish education with the preparatoria - training 
courses for admission to high school that encouraged children, 
particularly in the Sephardi sector, to continue their studies. 
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The first Jewish university students founded the Cir- 
culo de Estudiantes Hebreos in 1928 with the aim of creating a 
bridge between the Jewish and Cuban cultures. The students 
published the first Jewish periodical in Spanish, El Estudiante 
Hebreo (1929-31), but all their activities were suspended when 
Machado closed the University of Havana. This periodical, 
however, is one of the few sources that records the ideologi- 
cal development of the Sephardi sector. 

While the American and Sephardi communities con- 
ducted their social and cultural life inside their closed circles, 
the East European Jews left considerable written records on 
their cultural activities. In the 1920s immigrants showed a 
strong inclination toward the theater, literary evenings, and 
“literary trials.” In 1927 the first Jewish book was published in 
Cuba - the poetry of N.D. Korman, Oyf Indzler Erd. A year 
later the poet Eliezer Aronowski (1904-85) published the book 
Kubaner Lieder. Aronowski became the most prolific Yiddish 
poet in Cuba, accompanying in his writings all the historical 
events in Cuban Jewish life. His last book, Kuba, was pub- 
lished in 1983, shortly after his emigration from the island. 
Aronowski and I.A. Pinis devoted poems not only to Jewish 
subjects, but also to the heroes of Cuban history. Avraham I. 
Dubelman wrote short novels describing the life of the immi- 
grants. His first anthology, Oyf Kubaner Erd, appeared in 1935. 
Other prose writers were Pinchas Berniker, Avraham Wein- 
stein, I.B. Mankelkern, and Osher Schuchinski. Among the 
few books written in Spanish was the poetry of Sonia Winer, 
Compaferas. 

A considerable part of this literary work was published 
in the Jewish press. The Havaner Lebn Almanaque of 1943 lists 
the titles of 59 journals and periodicals that were published in 
Cuba - 11 in Spanish (four of the Sephardi community), four 
in German (by refugees), and 44 in Yiddish. Among the more 
important periodicals were Oyfgang (1927-30), organ of the 
Centro Israelita in its heyday; Dos Idishe Vort (1933-35), ed- 
ited by David Utiansky with a pro-Communist orientation; 
and Kubaner Yiddisher Vort (1942-50), the organ of the Jewish 
Communists. The central newspaper of the Yiddish-speaking 
Cuban Jews was the Havaner Leben-Vida Habanera (1932-63), 
edited by Sender *Kaplan, whose content was pro-Zionist and 
dedicated to general and Jewish news. After World War 11 the 
number of publications in Spanish increased and they were 
directed also to the non-Jewish population. Abraham Marcus 
Matterin (the librarian of the Patronato between 1953 and 1983) 
edited a number of periodicals, including Israelia, Hebraica, 
and Reflejos. Marco Pitchon, president of B’nai Brith (founded 
in 1943), was editor of its organ, Fragmentos. 


THE ZIONIST MOVEMENT AND RELATIONS WITH ISRAEL. 
The founder of the Zionist Movement in Cuba was David *Blis 
who was nicknamed “The Grandfather of the Jewish Commu- 
nity.’ He settled in Cuba in 1913 and cooperated with Shevet 
Ahim in its early Zionist activities, particularly after the *Bal- 
four Declaration. Blis presented a memorandum on the Jewish 
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question to prominent politicians, and thanks to his endeavors 
the Cuban Senate approved, on April 30, 1919, a resolution in 
favor of a Jewish National Home in Palestine. 

In 1924 a group of East European immigrants founded 
the Union Sionista de Cuba. Due to the small number of Zion- 
ists and to the constant outgoing migration, the founders de- 
cided to unite all Zionists in one organization, regardless of 
ideological divisions. In comparison with the lively cultural 
activities of the leftist circles, the beginnings of the Zionist or- 
ganization were quite poor. Dr. Ariel Ben-Zion, the first em- 
issary of *Keren Hayesod, who arrived in Cuba in 1926, had 
little confidence in the East European immigrants, and orga- 
nized a new Zionist committee composed of a few wealthy 
Jews, mostly from the American sector. Ben Zion also ignored 
the Zionist leadership of Shevet Ahim and founded a Cuban 
branch of a Zionist-Sephardi network that he formed in Latin 
America called Benei Kedem. This policy proved shortsighted, 
as both organizations vanished shortly after his departure, 
leaving those devoted to Zionist ideals without proper com- 
munication with the central Zionist offices in Jerusalem. 

At first, the Union Sionista was assisted by the jcc, but 
after a schism with the Centro Israelita it was reorganized with 
the cooperation of Shevet Ahim. The president of the Union 
Sionista, Avraham Kamioner (1928-34), came from Poland, 
but most of the board members were Sephardim. The secre- 
tary, José Cohen (Joseph Isaac *Cohen), was a rabbi from Is- 
tanbul who immigrated to Cuba from Jerusalem and served as 
a Hebrew teacher in the Teodoro Herzel school. Cohen con- 
ducted the correspondence of the Union Sionista in Hebrew 
and published ideological articles in the local Jewish press. In 
1934 he left Cuba to serve as rabbi of the Or Veshalom Con- 
gregation in Atlanta, Georgia. During its “Sephardi period” 
the Unidn Sionista organized protests against the massacres 
of 1929 in Eretz Israel and against the immigration policy of 
the British government. It conducted small campaigns on 
behalf of the *Jewish National Fund and organized cultural 
events in Spanish. The East European Jews, however, rejected 
the religiously oriented Zionism of the Sephardim and the 
use of Spanish in their functions. New Zionist leaders from 
Lithuania and Poland founded the *He-Halutz (1932) and *Ha- 
Shomer ha-Tzair (1933) youth movements with the object of 
reconstructing the ideological frameworks brought over from 
their communities of origin. The predominance of Yiddish re- 
moved the Sephardim from the common organization, and 
they founded their own Zionist frameworks, including the 
Maccabi youth movement (1934). 

During the period of the Holocaust, Zionist activities in 
Cuba, as in other American lands, focused on campaigns on 
behalf of the Jews who found refuge in Eretz Israel. The tragic 
situation in their communities of origin, followed by destruc- 
tion and extermination, increased the readiness of the Jews to 
contribute generously to the national campaigns, even if they 
did not adhere ideologically to the Zionist movement. Eco- 
nomic progress, particularly during the war years, increased 
their ability to give. The Communist group and the Zionists 
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competed for the leadership of the Jewish community. Fol- 
lowing the treaty between Hitler and Stalin, the Communists 
were expelled from the Centro Israelita and founded their 
own organization — Folks Tzenter. After the invasion of Russia 
by Nazi Germany, the Communists regained their influence, 
organizing campaigns on behalf of the Red Army and repre- 
senting the Jewish community in Cuban anti-Nazi organiza- 
tions. The Zionist movement, however, increased its influence 
and became the dominant factor in the Jewish community. 
The veteran activists, such as Chaim Shiniuk, Raphael Zilber, 
and Israel Luski, acted under the instructions of the Zionist 
emissaries sent by the World Zionist Organization. One of 
the most influential among them was Iosef Tchornitzky from 
Mexico, who organized the Keren Hayesod campaigns of 1942 
and 1943. The local Zionists were also inspired by the refugees 
from Belgium who found temporary shelter in Cuba during 
the war. Many of the refugees from Belgium had been born 
in Poland, and they brought with them their former political 
and religious beliefs. The Orthodox established their own syn- 
agogue, Machazikei Torah, with Rabbi Samuel Alter as their 
spiritual leader. They organized a small school and a youth 
movement, Pirchei Agudath Isroel, which operated through- 
out the war. The Asociacién de Refugiados Hebreos of the Bel- 
gian Jews opened a Zionist section and a youth movement, 
Banativ, but they were also accepted as leaders by the veteran 
Zionists, who admired their higher knowledge as well as their 
economic success in the diamond industry. 

A turning point in the history of Cuban Zionism was the 
visit of Nathan Bistritski (see Nathan *Agmon), the emissary 
of the Jewish National Fund to Latin America, who reached 
Cuba in 1943. Bistritski focused his efforts on the ideological 
education of all the Jewish sectors, and at the same time es- 
tablished diplomatic contacts among Cuban intellectuals and 
politicians in order to create favorable public opinion for the 
foundation of a Jewish State in Palestine after the war. The 
Comité Cubano Pro Palestina Hebrea (ccPPH) was the first 
among similar organizations in other Latin American coun- 
tries, and it was supported by prominent figures, including 
members of the cabinet, the Congress, and the Senate, from 
the liberal center to the Communist left. The secretary of the 
CCPPH was the director of the Office of War Propaganda, Ofe- 
lia Dominguez y Navarro, a Communist lawyer who remained 
a faithful defender of the Zionist cause under Castro's regime. 
One of the most ardent supporters of the ccPPH was Senator 
Eduardo Chibas, who passed a resolution that was approved 
unanimously by the Cuban Senate on October 29, 1945, that 
“it would view with satisfaction that Palestine, the historical 
homeland of the Hebrews, be constituted as soon as possible 
as a Hebrew independent and democratic state.” 

The solidarity of influential sectors, however, did not 
alter the decision of President Grau San Martin (1944-48) 
to oppose the United Nations Resolution on the Partition of 
Palestine of November 29, 1947, making Cuba the only Latin 
American state to oppose partition. Grau’s decision rested 
on political considerations, including his bitter conflict with 
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Senator Chibas. When his successor, Carlos Prio Socarras, as- 
cended to the presidency, Cuba recognized the State of Israel 
and in 1951 Sender *Kaplan, editor of the periodical Havaner 
Leben, was named honorary consul, a role that he fulfilled un- 
til 1960. Raphael Zilber, one of the oldest Zionist leaders in 
Cuba, immigrated to Israel and became Cuba’s commercial 
representative. Diplomatic relations between the two countries 
were established in 1954, with the ambassador in Mexico act- 
ing as Israel's representative. Only after the Castro revolution 
were the consulates converted into legations, and Israel was 
able to send a resident ambassador to Havana. 

Towards the foundation of the State of Israel the Cuban 
Jewish community experienced an ideological transforma- 
tion that resulted in the predominance of the Zionist move- 
ment. According to Sender Kaplan, the “Zionization” of the 
community was achieved through the women who founded 
WIZO in 1942. Organizing different committees of American, 
Sephardi, Ashkenazi, and refugee Jews, the women became a 
central factor in the education of the Jewish family. The decline 
of the Cuban cp during the Cold War had an impact on the 
Jewish Communists, and many of their longtime sympathizers 
changed their beliefs and embraced the Zionist cause. In 1947 
two groups of Cuban Jews, almost all of them Sephardim, vol- 
unteered to fight in the War of Liberation, assisted by *Betar, 
which was founded in Cuba in 1940. The first group arrived 
onboard the Altalena, and two of its members - Daniel Levy 
and David Mitrani - were killed. Following the establishment 
of the State of Israel, the Sephardim founded the Consejo Pro 
Israel as the Zionist organ of Shevet Ahim. 

Throughout the 1950s participation in Zionist activities 
became the common denominator of all the Jewish sectors, 
which followed with zeal the development of the State of Israel. 
Zionist sources calculated in 1952 that the overall number of 
Jews in Cuba was 12,000, 7,200 of them Ashkenazim. About 
75% were concentrated in Havana, and the rest were dispersed 
in Santiago de Cuba, Camagiiey, Santa Clara, and other towns 
throughout the island. Only a limited number of Cuban Jews 
immigrated to Israel following its independence. Most of them 
were members of Ha-Shomer ha-Tzair who settled in the kib- 
butzim of Ga’ash (1949) and Devir (1954). 


PROSPERITY UNDER BATISTA. The military dictatorship of 
Fulgencio Batista (1952-58) was a period of political upheaval 
and violent political repression, but for the small Jewish com- 
munity it represented the peak of its achievements. Most Jews 
were integrated economically into the Cuban bourgeoisie and 
were able to raise their standard of living. The once poor im- 
migrants residing in Old Havana moved into better residential 
areas, such as Santos Suarez and Vedado, or into the elegant 
Miramar. The Sephardim were concentrated in the provincial 
capitals and later moved to Havana, where economic pros- 
pects were better and where their children could find a Jewish 
spouse. Progress was less noticeable among the Sephardim, 
with a considerable number still engaged in peddling on the 
eve of the Castro revolution. 
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A growing number of the immigrants’ children - Ashke- 
nazim and Sephardim - studied at the University of Havana 
and turned to the liberal professions. A group of young intel- 
lectuals founded the Agrupacién Cultural Hebreo-Cubana 
to increase understanding between Cubans and Jews. The 
1940s and 1950s were a period of great political fermentation 
among university students, which turned into an open war 
against the regime of Batista. Jewish students, however, tended 
to avoid political participation, their integration into Cuban 
society being in its early stage. Only a small number of Jews 
took an active part in the Students’ Revolutionary Directory 
or in Castro's 26 of July Movement. Most of them were active 
in Jewish organizations, such as the Ha-Shomer ha-Tzair and 
Ha-No”ar ha-Tziyyoni youth movements, or in the social clubs 
of the different communities. 

Unaware of the coming revolution, the Jewish popula- 
tion felt confident of its future in Cuba, and its institutions 
moved from their rented premises into newly constructed 
buildings that reflected the prosperity of their members. The 
Orthodox sector, headed by Rabbi Meir Rosenbaum, tried to 
create a Kehillah - a united communal organization of the 
Ashkenazi sector that would rest on a religious base. After a 
series of conflicts a group of rich businessmen that included 
Herman Heisler, Leib Hiller, Isaac Gurwitz, and Julio Kar- 
ity took the initiative and contributed the necessary funds 
for the construction of the Patronato - a beautiful modern 
building in Vedado, with the main Ashkenazi synagogue and 
spacious grounds for social and cultural functions. The Pa- 
tronato — the House of the Jewish Community - was to be- 
come the representative organ of Cuban Jews and the center 
of all their activities. 

The Orthodox Jews of Old Havana built a modern build- 
ing for Adath Israel, with a large synagogue and a mikveh. The 
Union Sionista had an old building not far from Old Havana 
and could not compete with the social services offered by the 
Patronato. The Sephardim followed the example of the Ash- 
kenazi sector in building a luxurious synagogue in Vedado, 
but the new Sephardi Center was inaugurated when Castro 
was already in power. The American community, which cel- 
ebrated its 50" anniversary in 1956, initiated a building project 
that never materialized. The American Jews were among the 
first to leave Cuba after the revolution, returning to the United 
States, which they considered their homeland. 


The Revolutionary Period 

THE IMPACT OF CASTRO'S REVOLUTION. The victory of the 
revolution on January 1, 1959, was welcomed by the Jewish 
community, which shared the euphoria of the Cuban popu- 
lation, believing that Fidel Castro would put an end to cor- 
ruption and injustice. The new regime was not prejudiced 
against the Jews, and the political careers of those who were 
involved in the downfall of Batista were not hindered by their 
Jewish origin. The engineer Enrique Oltuski, who coordinated 
the revolutionary forces in the province of Las Villas, was ap- 
pointed minister of communications (1959), becoming the first 
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Jewish member of the cabinet in the history of Cuban Jewry. 
In spite of ups and downs in his political career, Oltuski served 
in different governments, until recently as deputy minister 
of fisheries. Other Jews who were rewarded for their revolu- 
tionary actions were Maximo Berman, an activist of the 26 of 
July Movement, who became minister of commerce. Martin 
Klein and Victor Sarfati, who were both rebel revolutionaries, 
attained the rank of captain and colonel in the Armed Forces. 
The most prominent Jew was Fabio Grobart, the veteran Com- 
munist who remained a central figure in the Communist hi- 
erarchy. The revolutionary regime treated its Jewish subjects 
with equity and neither during the revolution nor after its suc- 
cess were any antisemitic attitudes adopted. But, by effecting 
profound changes in the social, political, and economic struc- 
ture of the country, the revolution practically destroyed the 
economic stability of the majority of Cuban Jews. 

Nationalization of private business by force, economic 
privations, and Fidel Castro's open identification with Marx- 
ist-Leninist ideology were among the causes of the large-scale 
emigration of upper- and middle-class Cubans as well as of 
the Jews. 

Out of a Jewish population of about 12,000 before the 
revolution, in 1965 there remained about 2,500 Jews and in 
1970 only about 1,500. In 1989 there were only 892 persons 
listed as recipients of products for Passover — 635 of them were 
Jews and 258 were their non-Jewish relatives; 82% of the Jews 
listed lived in Havana and the rest in provincial towns. The ex- 
odus of Cuban Jews, like that of their non-Jewish counterparts, 
was directed mainly towards *Miami, though many were relo- 
cated by H14s in other cities in the United States or settled in 
other Latin American countries, like Puerto Rico, Venezuela, 
and Mexico. The Cuban government treated these emigrants 
as enemies of the revolution and their property was confis- 
cated. The Jews who decided to make “*aliyah were treated 
with more respect, as fellow idealists. The Jewish Agency was 
able to charter from the Cuban Air Company three airplanes, 
bringing to Israel 420 olim (1961-62). The exodus started in 
1960 with the wealthy merchants and industrialists, whose 
business activities were stopped by the 1nra (National In- 
stitute of Agrarian Reform), but it included also the lay and 
religious leadership. A second wave of emigration, mostly of 
lower-middle-class Jews, was caused by the nationalization of 
small businesses in 1968. 

The Jews who chose to remain in Cuba because they ad- 
hered to the revolutionary ideology preferred to stay aloof 
from the Jewish community, fearing that it would taint their 
reputations by identifying them as practitioners of religion. 
A relatively large number of these Jews turned to academic 
studies and integrated into the state economy in the liberal 
professions, a few attaining national fame for their remarkable 
achievements in science, music, literature, cinematography, 
and art. Among those who stayed were all the veteran Com- 
munists, whose merits were recognized by the new regime, 
but their attempts to represent the Jewish community were 
rejected by its members, who continued to identify with the 
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Zionist movement. The new president of the community was 
Moisés Baldas (1961-81), born in Poland where he studied at 
a Tarbut school and was fluent in Hebrew. He had immigrated 
to Cuba in 1927 and become a successful businessman, but fol- 
lowing the revolution he decided to dedicate himself to the 
declining community, presiding over the Patronato and the 
Union Sionista and acting as the representative of the Jewish 
Agency. His functions included the protection of the Jewish 
community vis-a-vis the government as well as the provision 
of the spiritual and material necessities of those who remained 
affiliated with it. A large proportion of these Jews were elderly 
or handicapped, and they depended on the Jewish commu- 
nity for their sustenance. As individuals, these Jews lived in 
the margins of the revolutionary society, but the religious free- 
dom of the Jewish community as an institution was protected 
and respected by Castro's government. 

The Jewish institutions throughout Cuba were not dis- 
solved by the government, and their existence depended on 
the activity of their members and not decrees from above. The 
five synagogues of Havana continued to function throughout 
the 1960s and 1970s. Temple Beth Israel of the American Jews 
was sold to the government around 1980 for lack of member- 
ship, and its property - including the Jewish cemetery - was 
transferred to Adath Israel. The three modern buildings of 
Adath Israel, the Patronato, and the Centro Sefaradi were per- 
mitted to rent out the unused parts of their spacious build- 
ings to Cuban cultural organizations, so that rent received in- 
directly from the government covered the current expenses 
of the Jewish institutions. The synagogue of Shevet Ahim in 
Old Havana was used until the late 1990s and was closed due 
to the deterioration of the building. 

The Cuban government respected the Jewish dietary 
laws, and permitted Adath Israel not only to have their shohet 
use the government slaughterhouse, but also to operate the 
only private business - the kosher butcher shop where Jews 
were allowed to receive their meat rations. The Jewish com- 
munity was permitted to receive packages of matzot and 
other products for Passover from abroad that were sent an- 
nually, from 1961, by the Canadian Jewish Congress. For the 
distribution of these products, which became the major form 
of identification with the Jewish community, Moisés Baldas 
organized the Comisién Coordinadora - a committee with 
representatives of the five synagogues that served as a central 
organization for Cuban Jewry. 

The nationalization of education, in 1961, brought about 
the closure of all private schools, but Jews were granted spe- 
cial permission to impart Jewish education within the gov- 
ernment system. The Autonomous School of the Centro Is- 
raelita was converted into a public school named after Albert 
Einstein, and in addition to the regular curriculum provided 
daily classes in Hebrew, Yiddish, and Jewish history. The gov- 
ernment supplied transportation for Jewish children living 
in other parts of the city. This arrangement lasted until 1975, 
when it was suddenly stopped by government order. A small 
Sunday school was set up in the Patronato, where Baldas 
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taught Hebrew and Jewish culture until his immigration to 
Israel in 1981. 

The Union Sionista continued to exist, and its members 
were able to carry on various cultural and educational activi- 
ties within the limits of the revolutionary regime. Cuba was 
among the sponsors of the United Nations Assembly Resolu- 
tion equating Zionism with racism (1975). It took, however, 
three years before the government realized that a Zionist or- 
ganization was still functioning in Cuba. In 1978 the Union 
Sionista was closed by government order and its building was 
confiscated and handed over to the PLo. 


THE REVIVAL OF THE 1990S. The fall of the Soviet Union 
and the Communist Bloc in Eastern Europe caused a se- 
vere crisis in Cuba and shattered its economic base. Castros 
government was forced to make ideological concessions to 
survive, including greater religious freedom and an influx 
of tourists and foreign investors. In 1990, when Castro de- 
clared the emergency policy of “the Special Period,” the Jew- 
ish population had already been assimilated, and it shared 
with the rest of the Cuban people the economic difficulties 
as well as the crisis of values. The small community consisted 
of around 800 members and the intermarriage rate was over 
90%. The Jewish presence was felt only in the Havana syna- 
gogues, where elderly people participated in the daily ser- 
vices of Adath Israel or the Sabbath prayers in the Patronato 
and Centro Sefaradi, to receive the modest meals offered af- 
ter services. 

From 1981 the community had been led by José Miller 
Ferdman, a dental surgeon born in Cuba who in the 1950s was 
secretary of the Agrupacion Cultural Hebreo Cubana - an or- 
ganization of Jewish intellectuals who tried to bridge between 
their Cuban and Jewish identities. Miller was one of the few 
Jews who remained faithful to Judaism while identifying with 
the revolutionary regime and achieving prominence in his 
professional field. Miller served as president of the Patronato 
from 1981 and is the representative of the Jewish community 
vis-a-vis the authorities. Adela Dworin, the main official of 
the Patronato, is one of the few Cuban Jews with a Yiddish 
background and Jewish education. She served as the librar- 
ian and secretary of the Patronato and was appointed vice 
president in view of increasing activities following the Jewish 
revival of the 1990s. 

The revival of the community was engendered by the crit- 
ical situation in Cuba but was made possible by spiritual and 
material assistance from abroad. From the mid-1980s Jewish 
tourists, particularly from Latin America, started to visit Cuba, 
and their donations became an important source of support 
to the declining community. A small Sunday school was re- 
organized in the Patronato in 1985, with Moisés Asis and Dr. 
Alberto Mechulam as volunteer teachers. They were assisted 
by the religious emissaries of *Habad, who later focused their 
activities around Adath Israel, which became identified with 
the Orthodox movement. A small group of young Jews, born 
in mixed families and raised under the revolution, started to 
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search for their roots in the Jewish community and to orga- 
nize spontaneously, seeking spiritual guidance. 

The growing need of the new generation to rediscover 
its Jewishness was met by the ypc, which started to assist the 
Jews of Cuba through its branch in Buenos Aires, providing 
religious and social leaders. The most influential among them 
was Rabbi Shmuel Szteinhendler, a graduate of the Seminario 
Rabinico of the Conservative movement in Buenos Aires, who 
served as rabbi in Guadalajara (Mexico). Throughout the rev- 
olutionary period the Jewish community of Cuba depended 
on the occasional visits of religious Jews to conduct services 
or perform religious ceremonies. During the 1980s the com- 
munity had no mohel, and children grew up without circum- 
cisions and bar mitzvahs. Rabbi Szteinhendler visited Cuba 
several times and in addition to his performance of Jewish 
rituals he trained local Jews to conduct their own services. He 
prepared persons who identified as Jews but were not halakhi- 
cally Jewish to reaffirm their religion through conversion and 
religious marriage. About 150 males were circumcised before 
they were converted by a Bet Din of three rabbis that visited 
Cuba for this purpose, using the mikveh of Adath Israel. Sz- 
teinhendler also assisted in the revival of Judaism in the pro- 
vincial towns, which had remained isolated from Jewish life 
since the revolution. Renovated communal institutions were 
established in Cienfuegos (1993), Guantanamo (1994), Santi- 
ago de Cuba (1995), Santa Clara (1995), Sancti Spiritus (1996), 
Manzanillo (1997), and Camagiiey (1998). 

The Jewish renaissance was accompanied by a trickle of 
aliyah, which increased considerably after 1994 following the 
quota imposed by U.S. President Clinton on immigration from 
Cuba. The main reasons for emigration were the difficult eco- 
nomic situation in Cuba, and many Jews did not hide their 
desire to use Israel as a stepping stone on their way to Miami. 
Lack of official relations between Cuba and Israel resulted in 
a secret arrangement between Cuba and the Jewish Agency, 
code-named Operation Cigar. In 1999 it became known that 
around 600 olim had reached Israel, but publicity did not hin- 
der the aliyah, which continued on a small scale. The com- 
munity today is a center of great activity, particularly of the 
younger generation, as well as a focus of interest and philan- 
thropy for Jews in the Western Hemisphere. 


[Margalit Bejarano (2™4 ed.)] 


Cuba-Israel Relations 

Following Fidel Castro’s revolution in 1959, and before Castro 
declared his intentions of introducing into Cuba a Socialist 
system based on the Soviet one, there was a period of fairly 
intense activity, which, inter alia, found expression in a se- 
ries of trade agreements signed in 1959, 1960, and 1962. Dur- 
ing Batista’s administration Israel and Cuba were represented 
by their honorary consuls and by non-resident ambassadors. 
Diplomatic relations were strengthened under Castro, with 
the nomination of Dr. Jonathan Prato as the first resident am- 
bassador in Havana (1961). Castros sympathetic attitude to- 
wards Israel was partly due to his personal relations with Ri- 
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cardo Subirana y Lobo (Richard *Wolf), a German Jew who 
had immigrated to Cuba prior to World War 1 and was ap- 
pointed Cuba’s ambassador to Israel (1961) in recognition of 
his generous support of the revolutionary struggle. Subirana 
y Lobo sent at his own expense agricultural and technical ex- 
perts from kibbutzim to Cuba and used his personal contacts 
with Castro to protect the interests of Israel as well as those of 
Cuban Jews. Following the severance of diplomatic relations 
between the two countries (1973), he settled permanently in 
Israel and founded the Wolf Foundation. 

The growing similarity of outlook on foreign policy be- 
tween the Cuban government and the Soviet Union led to 
Cuban support of the Arab position. Cuba - alienated from 
its neighbors in the Western Hemisphere and suspended from 
participation in the Organization of American States - came 
to seek support, increasingly, among the countries of the so- 
called Third World, among which Egypt and Algeria played a 
prominent role. With the establishment in Havana of the Sec- 
retariat of the Tri-Continental Organization, which adopted 
the cause of the anti-Israel Palestine Liberation Movement 
(*PLO), Havana became increasingly active in spreading its 
doctrine. The press and radio of Cuba reflected this tendency, 
particularly after the Six-Day War (1967), in a one-sided edi- 
torial policy and selection of information. However, in spite 
of the heavy pressure brought to bear upon it, the Cuban gov- 
ernment refused to break diplomatic relations with Israel and 
maintained its policy of recognizing Israel, and on various oc- 
casions manifested its support for Arab-Israel negotiations as 
a preferable means of resolving the Middle East conflict. At 
the United Nations, however, the Cuban government was con- 
sistent in supporting the Arab viewpoint against Israel from 
the mid-1960s and relations between the two countries con- 
tinued to deteriorate. 

In September 1973, during the Conference of Non- 
Aligned Nations in Algiers, Castro announced his decision to 
sever diplomatic relations with Israel. The attacks against Israel 
in the Cuban media became unrestrained, and Cuba endorsed 
a militant anti-Israeli and pro-Palestinian position in all the 
international arenas. In 1975 Castros government co-spon- 
sored United Nations Resolution 3379 declaring Zionism a 
form of racism. Propaganda against Israel and against Zionism 
has since been virulent, but the Cuban government was cau- 
tious not to slide into antisemitism or deny the legitimate ex- 
istence of the State of Israel. The Cuban media made a clear 
distinction between anti-Zionism and antisemitism, and the 
Jewish community has never been attacked or discriminated 
against in spite of the hostile attitude towards Israel. Likewise, 
Cuba’s permanent condemnation of Israel and its defense of 
the Palestinians were directed against the Israeli government 
and its policy, not against the people or the existence of the 
state. A Friendship League including members of the Israel 
Communist Party has been active since the 1960s. 

The end of the Cold War did not alter Cuba's pro-Pales- 
tinian position, nor its anti-Israel pronouncements in all in- 
ternational forums. The official hostility towards Israel is nur- 
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tured by its close relations with the United States, manifested 
by its consistent voting in the United Nations in support of 
the American embargo. Quietly, however, there were signs 
of change in the economic and cultural spheres as well as a 
softening line in politics conditioned by prospects of peace 
in the Middle East. Private Israeli firms invested in Cuba's 
post-Soviet economy, and there were signs of rapproche- 
ment of non-political entities, such as academic and artistic 
institutions. 


[Netanel Lorch / Margalit Bejarano (274 ed.)] 
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CUBAN, MARK (1958- _ ), U.S. businessman, owner of the 
Dallas Mavericks basketball team. Cuban was born in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, his paternal grandparents having come 
to America from Dnepropetrovsk, Ukraine, and his maternal 
grandparents from near the Austrian/Russian/Polish border. 
Cuban began exhibiting acumen for business as a 12-year-old, 
when he sold garbage bags door-to-door. Attending busi- 
ness school at Indiana University, he put himself through 
school by giving disco dancing lessons and starting a chain 
letter that helped cover one semester's tuition. In 1983 Cuban 
co-founded MicroSolutions, a leading National Systems 
Integrator, later selling it to CompuServe, and then, in 1995, 
co-founded Broadcast.com, a leading provider of multime- 
dia and streaming on the Internet, selling it to Yahoo! in July 
1999. 

Now a billionaire, Cuban purchased the Dallas Maver- 
icks for $283 million on January 14, 2000, and immediately 
changed the face of the organization by becoming the first 
owner in team sports to encourage fan interaction through 
e-mail on his personal computer. His outspoken personality 
also got him into trouble with the National Basketball Asso- 
ciation, which levied heavy fines for his criticism of officials 
and the league itself, totaling more than one million dol- 
lars. But Cuban's whatever-it-takes attitude and commitment 
to winning resulted in the team’s finishing his first season, 
2000-2001, with a 53-29 record and the team’s first playoff 
appearance in 11 years. In 2001-2002, the team finished with 
a franchise-best record of 57-25 and an NBa-best road record 
of 27-14, advancing to the playoffs for the second consecu- 
tive year. In his third season the team went 60-22, and 52-30 
in 2003-2004. “I spend every day thinking about the Mav- 
ericks,” Cuban said. “That includes time dreaming about the 
Mavs while sleeping.” 


[Elli Wohlgelernter (2"¢ ed.)] 
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CUCUMBER. Three species of “cucumber” are mentioned 
in the Bible and in rabbinic literature: kishu’im, pakkuot, and 
the yerokat (or yerikat) ha-hamor. 

(1) Kishw’im: only the plural form occurs in the Bible, 
but the singular, kishut, occurs in rabbinic literature. The ref- 
erence is to the chate cucumber (Cucumis melo, var. chate) 
which appears frequently in images from ancient Egypt. It was 
an important crop and a favorite food there, which explains 
the yearning of the Children of Israel for them during their 
sojourn in the wilderness (Num. 11:5). Botantically this “cu- 
cumber’” belongs to the genus Melon, which is called melafefon 
in rabbinic literature (Mishnah, Kil. 1:2, regards the melafefon 
as belonging to the same species and modern Hebrew errone- 
ously uses melafefon for the cucumber). In the mishnaic pe- 
riod the cucumber was an important crop, but its nutritious 
value was a matter of dispute. It was said that the large species 
“are as injurious to the body as a sword,’ while the small spe- 
cies “open the bowels” (Ber. 57b). A summer plant, it could 
be grown in the winter under special conditions. Thus it was 
stated of Judah ha-Nasi and the emperor Antoninus that their 
table never lacked cucumbers even in winter (ibid.). Kishw’im 
in modern Hebrew is applied to squash, which was introduced 
from America and was not known to the ancients. 

(2) The pakkuat sadeh (bitter cucumber, colocynth, 
Citrullus colocynthis) is mentioned in the story of Elisha’s 
disciple who, in time of famine, found a gefen-sadeh (“field 
vine”) from which he gathered pakkuot. He cooked porridge 
from it, which was poisonous, but Elisha provided an antidote 
by adding flour (11 Kings 4:39-41). From the seeds of this plant 
the oil of the pakkuot mentioned in the Mishnah (Shab. 2:2) is 
obtained. The bitter cucumber, a perennial plant of the family 
Cucurbitaceae, is widespread in the arid regions of Erez Israel. 
It is of the same genus as the watermelon, being similar in leaf 
and fruit. Apparently edible, it in fact contains poisonous sub- 
stances. The oil extracted from it has medicinal properties. In 
the coastal region south of Gaza, it is sometimes gathered for 
its seeds. The leaves of the bitter cucumber have an attractive 
shape and they appear as an artistic form in the ornamenta- 
tion of ancient buildings. Some identify them with the miklaat 
peka’iim (av, “carved knops”) of the Temple of Solomon and 
the molten sea (1 Kings 6:18; 7:24). 

(3) Yerokat ha-hamor is mentioned in the Mishnah (Oho. 
8:1) as a plant with crowded and hard leaves which serve as a 
screen against ritual defilement. The reference is to the Ecba- 
lium elaterium. Its fruit resembles a small cucumber. When 
ripe, the slightest touch causes the fruit to burst open, squirt- 
ing its juice a long distance. The mishnaic name is usually read 
as yerokat hamor (“the ass’s vegetable”). In one manuscript, 
the reading is yerikat ha-hamor (“the ass’s spittle”) perhaps 
because the squirting of the juices resembled the spitting of 
an ass. The plant grows abundantly in Erez Israel, mainly in 
refuse dumps. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 1 (1928), 530ff.; H.N. and 
A.L. Moldenke, Plants of the Bible (1952), 78ff., 88ff.; J. Feliks, Ha- 
Zomeah ha-Mikra’i (1957), 166, 202; idem, Kilei Zera’im ve-Harkavah 
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(1967), 47-53. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Feliks, Ha-Zomeah, 79, 101, 
126, 144. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


°CUDWORTH, RALPH (1617-1688), English Platonist. Cud- 
worth was professor of Hebrew at Cambridge from 1645. His 
commentary on Daniel survives in manuscript form (Brit- 
ish Museum, Ms. Add. 4986-87), and he is known to have 
been interested in the translation of the Mishnah into Latin 
by Isaac *Abendana (Cambridge Univ., Ms. Mm. 1. 4-9); his 
publications, however, were theological and philosophical. 
In a sermon preached before the House of Commons in 1647 
Cudworth advocated toleration, and he was a member of the 
Whitehall Conference of 1655 concerning the readmission of 
Jews to England. He eulogized Cromwell and his son in He- 
brew, as well as Charles 11 on his return by contributing a con- 
gratulatory volume called Academiae Cantabrigiensis X@otpa 
(1660). The auction catalog of his library (February 2, 1690/91) 
was printed, and contains a list of his Hebrew books among 
many others. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.A. Passmore, Ralph Cudworth (1950), in- 
cludes bibliography. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


[Raphael Loewe] 


CUENCA, city in Castile, Spain. Shortly after its reconquest 
in 1177, Cuenca was granted a fuero (“charter”) which served 
as the model for other Castilian towns. This permitted Jews 
to settle freely and trade without restriction, but debarred 
them from certain offices and forbade sexual relations with 
Christian women, on pain of burning. Chapter xx1x in its en- 
tirety and seven scattered laws out of 983 laws of the Fuero de 
Cuenca deal with Jews. The Fuero establishes, in theory but not 
in practice, equality before the law for Christians, Jews, and 
Muslims. Toward the end of the 13" century the community 
of Cuenca numbered between 50 and 100 families, paying an 
average annual tax of 70,872 maravedis. The Jewish quarter 
was located near the cathedral. The Jews made loans to the 
city in 1318 and in 1326 at a high rate of interest. In 1355 there 
was an outbreak of anti-Jewish rioting in Cuenca led by the 
Christian and Muslim supporters of Queen Blanca. During the 
anti-Jewish riots of 1391, the leading citizens of Cuenca joined 
the populace in an attack on the Jewish quarter, which was 
completely destroyed. The community partly recovered dur- 
ing the 15'» century. There was now also a considerable body of 
Conversos. A tribunal of the Inquisition began its activities in 
the district of Cuenca in 1489; the number of those sentenced 
reached into thousands. After the issue of the decree of expul- 
sion of the Jews from Spain in March 1492, the Jews of Cuenca 
and Huete are said to have rioted, claiming that they had four 
years to leave Spain and threatening to take revenge on the 
Conversos. Some of the exiles from Cuenca in the Ottoman 
Empire adopted the name of the city as a family name. The In- 
quisition continued to operate in Cuenca throughout the 16 
and 17" centuries. The last serious series of trials took place in 
the years 1718-25 when hundreds of Crypto-Jews or descen- 
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dants of Conversos were cruelly persecuted and prosecuted 
by the local tribunal. This campaign was part of a general in- 
quisitorial move under Philip v. The reason for this campaign 
in the region of Cuenca may have been the socioeconomic po- 
sition of the Conversos. The confiscations contributed much 
to the finances of the Inquisition in Cuenca. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, index; H.C. Lea, History of the 
Inquisition in Spain, 1 (1906), index; R. de Urefia y Smenjaud, Las edi- 
ciones del Fuero de Cuenca (1917); Huidobro and Cantera, in: Sefarad, 
14 (1954), 342; Suarez Fernandez, Documentos, index; S. Cirac Estopa- 
fian Registros de los Documentos del Santo Oficio de Cuenca y Sigiienza 
(1965). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Carrete Parrondo, in: Helmantica 
30 (1979), 51-61; M.F. Garcia Casar, in: REJ 144 (1985), 27-37; R. de 
Lera Garcia, in: Sefarad 47 (1987), 87-137; R. Carrasco, in: Hispania 
166 (1987), 503-59; Y. Moreno Koch, in: El Olivo 27 (1988), 47-52. 


[Haim Beinart / Yom Tov Assis (2™4 ed.)] 


CUENQUE (Cuenca?), ABRAHAM BEN LEVI (b. 1648), 
kabbalistic author and Shabbatean. He was born in Hebron, 
where he joined the Shabbatean movement, remaining among 
its followers even after *Shabbetai Zevi’s conversion to Islam. 
In 1683 he went as special envoy to Europe, crossed Italy, 
France, Poland, and Germany and returned in 1693. At the 
request of a friend in Frankfurt, Cuenque wrote in 1689 his 
memoirs of Shabbetai Zevi, whom he had met in Hebron. The 
work constitutes “an almost idolatrous biography and a kind of 
Shabbatean gospel” (Graetz). Large sections of it are included 
in Jacob *Emden’s Torat ha-Kenaot (Amsterdam, 1752) under 
the title Tofes Shelishi (or Nosah Shelishi). Cuenque also wrote 
a description of his travels (which has remained unpublished). 
He is also the author of the following works: (1) Avak Soferim 
(3 pts., Amsterdam, 1704), commentaries on the Bible and ser- 
mons; (2) Minhat Kenaot (Ms.), about envy, also containing 
a dialogue entitled Vikkuah al ha-Kinah u-Se’ifeha; (3) Avak 
Derakhim (Ms.), a collection of sermons delivered on his trav- 
els. He died in Hebron. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Graetz, Gesch, 10 (1896), 231, 312, 3325 4315 
D. Kahana, Toledot ha-Mekubbalim, 1 (1913), 119, 140; Scholem, Shab- 
betai Zevi (1967), index. 


[Joseph Elijah Heller] 


CUKIERMAN, ROGER (1936-_), French banker, business- 
man, and community leader. Holding a doctorate in economy 
from Paris University, as well as a degree in law, Cukierman 
had a successful business and banking career in France and 
Israel, and headed the France-Israel Chamber of Commerce. 
Active in Jewish communal life and community leadership 
(vice president of the Alliance Israélite Universelle), he was 
eventually elected twice (in 2001 and 2004) to the presidency 
of the criF despite strong and sometimes controversial views 
on antisemitism and the future of the French Jewish com- 
munity, which he does not fear to express frankly. His efforts 
helped promote awareness in political circles about the rise 
of a new antisemitism in France. 


[Dror Franck Sullaper (274 ed.)] 
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CUKOR, GEORGE (1899-1983), U.S. movie director. Born in 
New York City, Cukor began his theater career as an assistant 
stage manager and later directed several troupes (1921-29). 
His directorial work, included adaptations from novels and 
plays (including Dinner at Eight, 1933), and he directed many 
well-known actresses, including Katherine Hepburn, in A Bill 
of Divorcement (1932), Little Women (1933), Philadelphia Story 
(1940), and Holiday (1938); Greta Garbo, in Camille (1937); In- 
grid Bergman, in Gaslight (1944); Judy Holliday, in Born Yes- 
terday (1950) and It Should Happen to You (1954); Judy Gar- 
land, in A Star Is Born (1954); Marilyn Monroe, in Let’s Make 
Love (1960); Audrey Hepburn, in My Fair Lady (1964); Anouk 
Aimeée, in Justine (1969); Maggie Smith, in Travels With My 
Aunt (1973), Elizabeth Taylor and Ava Gardner, in The Blue 
Bird (1976); and Jacqueline Bisset and Candice Bergen, in Rich 
and Famous (1981). 

[Jonathan Licht] 


CULI, JACOB (c. 1685-1732), rabbi, editor, and initiator of 
an important series of *Ladino Bible commentaries known 
as *Me-Am Loez. Born either in Jerusalem or Safed, Culi was 
descended on both sides from illustrious rabbinical families. 
His father was the son of a Cretan rabbi of Spanish origin 
and his mother the daughter of R. Moses ibn *Habib. Culi 
left Safed for Constantinople in order to publish his grand- 
father’s writings. He completed his studies under R. Judah 
*Rosanes (d. 1727), the chief rabbi of Constantinople, who ap- 
pointed him dayyan as well as teacher of the community. After 
the death of Rosanes, Culi, who had by now published his 
grandfather's Shammot ba-Arez (Constantinople, 1727) and 
Ezrat Nashim (ibid., 1731), the latter with two of his own re- 
sponsa, was entrusted with the publication of the late chief 
rabbi’s works. Adding introductions and notes he edited Para- 
shat Derakhim (ibid., 1728) and Mishneh la-Melekh (ibid., 
1731). 

As the author of the Me-Am Loez on Genesis and a por- 
tion of Exodus, Culi was one of the founding fathers of Judeo- 
Spanish (i.e., Ladino) literature. In this work, which he began 
in 1730 and in which he hoped to cover the entire Bible, Culi 
sought to provide the Ladino-speaking layman with transla- 
tions of appropriate traditional texts. The result was an elab- 
orate encyclopedic commentary on the Bible in the Ladino 
language. It dealt with all aspects of Jewish life, and cited a 
host of important rabbinic sources. 

The success of Culi’s Me-Am Loez among the Jews of 
Turkey and the Balkans was unparalleled and the whole se- 
ries was republished many times. Culi left, in addition to the 
printed commentaries on Genesis and Exodus (as far as the 
portion Terumah; ibid., 1730-33), unpublished manuscripts of 
his work on other biblical books. The publication of the Me- 
Am Loez continued after his death perhaps in part on the ba- 
sis of his manuscript material. There were at least six editions 
of Genesis and eight of Exodus. New editions in Hebrew and 
Ladino were being prepared and published in the 1960s (see 
*Me-am Loez). 
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The subsequent increase of translations from Hebrew 
into Ladino testifies to the great success of Culi’s works and to 
the demand which they created. His halakhic work, Simanim 
li-Oraita, was never published. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.D. Gaon, Maskiyyot Levav (1933); idem, 
in: Mizrah u-Maarav, 2 (1928), 191-201; idem, Yehudei ha-Mizrah be- 
Erez Yisrael, 2 (1938), 305-08; A. Yerushalmi, Yalkut Me-Am Loez, 1 
(1967), introd.; Molho, in: Ozar Yehudei Sefarad, 5 (1962), 80-94; 
Yaari, Sheluhei, index; Rosanes, Togarmah, 5 (1938), 13-16; Azulai, 
2 (1852), 96, no. 34. 


CULLMAN (Kullman), family of U.S. business executives. 

JOSEPH F. CULLMAN 34 (1912-2004) was the longtime 
head of the giant tobacco company Philip Morris who, in 
the face of serious concern about smoking, built the com- 
pany into one of the largest corporations in America and the 
maker of the best-selling product in the world. He was born 
into the business in New York, where his great-grandfather, 
FERDINAND KULLMAN, a Cigar maker from Germany, set- 
tled in 1848. His son, the first JosEPH CULLMAN, became a 
dealer in Ohio leaf. His son, eventually called Jor yuNIoR in 
the trade, led the General Cigar Company, which produced 
brands like White Owl, Van Dyck and Robert Burns; at one 
time he owned 1,800 acres of tobacco fields in Connecticut. 
Joe Junior had one daughter and four sons; the eldest came 
to be known as Joe Third. 

After graduation from Yale, Joe Third spent a short time 
working as a clerk in a Schulte Cigar store in New York and 
then was sent to Havana to work at the H. Upmann cigar fac- 
tory. During World War 1, he spent three years as a gunnery 
officer aboard a cruiser that fought its way up the Coral Sea to 
Guadalcanal. When he returned to civilian life, he took over 
the management of a small company, Benson & Hedges, that 
his father had purchased in 1941. That company served the 
carriage trade with monogrammed gold-tipped and hand- 
rolled cigarettes. It also produced a luxury cigarette called 
Parliament, with a recessed mouthpiece and a cotton filter. 
The cigarette producer Philip Morris had no filters and other 
companies, perhaps with an eye on health concerns, were in- 
troducing filter-tipped cigarettes. In 1954 Philip Morris turned 
over stock valued at $22.4 million to Joe Junior for his inter- 
est in Benson & Hedges. In addition to the two brands, Par- 
liament and Benson & Hedges, Philip Morris acquired Joe 
Third as a vice president. The next year he was named exec- 
utive vice president and at the end of 1957 he became presi- 
dent and chief executive. He held both titles until 1967, when 
he was named chairman and chief executive, staying in that 
capacity until 1978. 

From 1964 to 1969, cigarette sales for Philip Morris in- 
creased by 63 percent. One major reason was a shift in adver- 
tising. When Joe Third took over Philip Morris, the company 
and its flagship cigarette were represented by a short man in 
a hotel bellhop’s uniform shouting “Call for Philip Morris,’ as 
if he were paging someone. As the company worked on a fil- 
ter cigarette to challenge the industry leader, Winston, Cull- 
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man presided over the quest for the right mixture of tobacco, 
the appropriate filter, a new flip-top box, and the right im- 
age that would attract smokers to Marlboro, a new cigarette 
to be marketed under an old brand name that had once been 
aimed at women. The Chicago-based advertising agency Leo 
Burnett created a campaign involving rugged Western cow- 
boys, inviting smokers to “come where the flavor is ... come 
to Marlboro Country In his memoir, Cullman said: “What 
was needed was a full-flavored filter brand that had a virile 
image.” By 1983 Marlboro had become the best-selling prod- 
uct in the world. 

Cullman had set the stage for the company’s diversifi- 
cation in 1969, when Philip Morris acquired Miller Brewing, 
and then General Foods, Kraft and Nabisco Holdings, whose 
brands included Maxwell House coffee, Oreo cookies and Os- 
car Meyer sausages. Under his direction, Philip Morris rose 
from last in sales among the six major American producers to 
first in 1983, surpassing Reynolds Tobacco, the industry leader 
for 25 years. Philip Morris earned so much cash that it was 
driven to use its huge profits to acquire food giants like Kraft 
General Foods, Miller Beer, and Jacques Suchard and became 
the largest consumer products company in the world. It sold 
the most popular cigarette in the world (Marlboro) and the 
second most popular beer in America. But as the company 
grew, the basic product, cigarettes, was coming under increas- 
ing attack as perilous to health. As the evidence accumulated, 
Cullman led the company and the industry’s effort to counter- 
act those claims. He testified before Congressional commit- 
tees, he deflected and delayed calls to curb cigarette smoking 
and advertising by scientists, public health specialists, legis- 
lators, lung-damaged plaintiffs, and personal injury lawyers. 
He led the unsuccessful effort against those seeking to put 
warnings on cigarette advertising and messages on cigarette 
packs. And he wrote countless letters to editors, arguing that 
smoking was a matter of personal choice. Cullman smoked 
for many years but eventually tapered off and quit. 

Cullman involved Philip Morris, an $80 billion com- 
pany in 2004, renamed the Altria Group, in countless phi- 
lanthropies, especially in sports and the arts. He was a leader 
in creating the women’s professional tennis tour, the Virginia 
Slims circuit, sponsored by one of his brands. The company 
gave millions each year to groups like the Dance Theater of 
Harlem, the Brooklyn Academy of Music, the Guggenheim 
and Metropolitan art museums and the Whitney Museum 
of American Art. An active conservationist, he was a former 
trustee of the New York State Nature and Historical Preserve 
Trust of the American Museum of Natural History and served 
on the national board of the Smithsonian Institution. He was 
also a member of the board of the World Wildlife Fund and 
director of the American Folk Art Museum. 

One of his favorite philanthropic projects was the Go- 
mez Mill House in Newburgh, n.y. It is believed to be the old- 
est extant house in the United States built by a Jewish owner 
(1714). Cullman said he was a descendant of Louis Moses Go- 
mez, who fled the Spanish Inquisition and built the house as a 
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fortress where he traded with the Indians. A second floor was 
added during the period of the Revolutionary War. Gomez's 
descendants also include Supreme Court Justice Benjamin 
*Cardozo and Emma *Lazarus, the poet. 

Cullman’s second wife was JOAN PALEY CULLMAN, 
whose grandfathers were Nathan *Straus Sr. and Dr. Bernard 
*Sachs, a discoverer of Tay-Sachs disease, the hereditary neu- 
rological disorder. She became a Tony Award-winning pro- 
ducer of Broadway plays and vice chair of Linclon Center. 

Joe Third’s brother LEWIS B. CULLMAN (1919- ) and 
his wife, DOROTHY (1923- ), were philanthropists. In 1963, 
Lewis Cullman originated the idea of the leveraged buyout, 
acquiring the Orkin Exterminating Company, and continued 
to amass a fortune with this now-common business practice. 
He is the founder and former chairman of Cullman Ventures, 
which includes the jewel in his crown, the At-a-Glance Group, 
a manufacturer of 90 percent of the diaries and appointment 
books in the United States. He sold the company to Mead in 
1999 so he could devote his energies to philanthropy in the 
arts, science and education. His philanthropies include many 
of the great institutions of New York City, including Lincoln 
Center for the Performing Arts, the Museum of Modern 
Art and Central Park. Dorothy is a television producer with 
an interest in aiding writers and artists, reading and human 
rights. They pledged more than $80 million, mostly to civic 
and cultural institutions in New York City, including the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art, the New York Public Library, the 
American Museum of Natural History and the New York Bo- 
tanical Garden. 

Another brother, EDGAR M. CULLMAN SR. (1918- ) was 
chairman of the Culbro Corporation, manufacturers of pre- 
mium cigars like Garcia y Vega and Macanudo brands. In 1961, 
Edgar bought a controlling stake in the General Cigar Com- 
pany, which had been listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
since 1906. In 1976, General Cigar changed its name to Culbro, 
an echo of the family firm name. His son EDGAR JR. (1946-_ ) 
became president and designated chairman of Culbro. 

HOWARD S. CULLMAN (1891-1972), brother of Joseph F. 
Cullman, Jr., became president of the family firm. In 1927 he 
was appointed to the Port of New York Authority by Gover- 
nor Alfred E. Smith. He became vice chairman in 1934 and 
chairman a few years later, serving until 1955. In 1929, How- 
ard, a Yale graduate, and his brother formed Tobacco and Al- 
lied Stocks to invest and trade in securities in the tobacco in- 
dustry. It was the first investment trust in the field. In 1931 he 
was appointed by Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt as chair- 
man of a state committee to investigate problems connected 
with workmen's compensation. He served as a director of 
major corporations, and was a commissioner-general of the 
1958 Brussels World’s Fair. He also held prominent positions 
in Jewish communal affairs, serving with orT and the Jewish 
Social Service Association. With his wife, MARGUERITE W. 
CULLMAN (1905-1999), he invested in such Broadway shows 
as Life With Father, Oklahoma!, Carousel, Brigadoon, South 
Pacific, Annie Get Your Gun, Fiddler on the Roof, Teahouse 
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of the August Moon, Death of a Salesman, and A Streetcar 
Named Desire. 
[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


CULT. The Israelite cult was a system of ritual acts by which 
the Israelites, individually and collectively, actualized their 
particular relationship to the God of Israel. In the pre-Exilic 
period (before 587-586 B.c.£.) this activity took the form of 
sacrificial offerings of various types. *Prayer as later known 
existed as a mode of religious expression, but it had not yet 
attained the status of an independently sufficient means for 
fulfilling religious obligations or for attaining ritual objectives. 
After the destruction of the First Temple the greater part of 
Jewry was dispersed. Since the Temple in Jerusalem was inac- 
cessible to them on a regular basis, substitute ritual forms had 
to be acknowledged as sufficient, and prayer began to come 
into its own. It did not fully replace sacrifice until the destruc- 
tion of the Second Temple in 7o c.z. After the return from 
exile and the rebuilding of the Temple, the Jewish communi- 
ties inside and outside Israel continued to maintain their rela- 
tionship to the Temple, and considered its cult indispensable 
to their religious and national life. Most information on the 
early Israelite cult comes from the Bible. Talmudic and other 
sources report on later practice in the Second Temple, which 
undoubtedly bore certain resemblances to the earlier cult. Ar- 
chaeological excavations have unearthed many installations 
and vessels intended for cultic use, but it is generally difficult 
to identify them precisely with those described in the Bible. 
Uncertainty about the exact dates of the priestly codes of the 
Pentateuch complicates the problem of ascertaining the exact 
character of the Israelite cult, since it is from these codes that 
most information derives. Whatever may be suggested con- 
cerning the historicity of the “tabernacle” cult presented in 
these sources, there can be little doubt that it mirrors the cult 
of the First Temple in a significant way. The prophet Ezekiel 
lived at the end of the First Temple period; and in Ezekiel 
(40ff.) procedures are attested which closely resemble those 
in Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers in much of their detail. 
The cult may be discussed with respect to diverse elements of 
Israelite culture. The concern here is to present the praxis of 
the cult, i.e., the principal types of sacrificial offerings and the 
manner of their disposition, which involved, in turn, certain 
vessels and tools. 


Sacrifices of Animals and Fowl 

The priestly codes prescribe sacrifices of large and small cattle, 
as well as pigeons and turtledoves (Lev. 1-7). Male animals 
predominate as sacrificial victims, no doubt because only a 
fraction of the males needed to be preserved for the reproduc- 
tion of the herd. Why females are nevertheless prescribed for 
certain offerings is less obvious. The codes differentiate be- 
tween pure and impure animals (Lev. 11; Deut. 14). An overall 
requirement is that sacrificial animals be free from physical 
defects (Lev. 22:20-25), although an animal with certain minor 
defects could be designated for “freewill offerings” (Lev. 22:23; 
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see *Blemish). In the case of the paschal sacrifice it is stipu- 
lated that the intended victims be observed for four days prior 
to the festival (Ex. 12:3, 6), a procedure which talmudic sages 
correctly understood to be for the purpose of discovering pos- 
sible blemishes (Mekh. Bo, 5). The Bible says nothing of such 
procedures elsewhere, although they were undoubtedly nec- 
essary and widespread in the ancient Near East. Talmudic 
sources speak extensively of examination for defects, especially 
in the orders Kodashim and Tohorot of the Mishnah. The se- 
lection of sacrificial animals was also governed by consider- 
ation of age and, in certain instances, of the previous use of 
the animal. The requirement of physical perfection extended 
to the priesthood, and priests with certain physical defects 
could not officiate in the cult (Lev. 21:21-23; Deut. 15:21; 17:1). 
Once the animal was declared fit, it was designated a sacrifi- 
cial animal and assigned as a certain type of offering for a par- 
ticular time or occasion (cf. Lev. 16:9-10). This assignment 
normally involved “the laying [from the Heb. verb 10, sa- 
makh] of hands” by the officiating priest on the head of the 
animal (Lev. 1:4; 3:2, 8, 13; et al.). Perhaps this act was accom- 
panied by a declaration which has been lost. The method of 
slaughtering sacrificial animals was usually described by the 
verb shahat (Ex. 12:6; Lev. 1:5), and in the case of fowl by malak 
(malagq; “to break the neck”; Lev. 1:15; 5:8). Shahat involved the 
use of a knife or similar sharp instrument that would slit the 
gullet as well as the jugular vein, resulting in the rapid emis- 
sion of most of the animal's blood. The Bible never describes 
the tool employed for this purpose, and the only clue is the 
term ma’khelet used in connection with Abraham's intended 
sacrifice of Isaac and elsewhere, but which is nowhere de- 
scribed (Gen. 22:6, 19; Judg. 19:29; Prov. 30:14; cf. the verb 
natah (“to cut into sections”) in Lev. 1:6; 1 Sam. 11:7; 1 Kings 
18:23). This method of slaughtering was associated with the 
prohibition against eating *blood (Lev. 17:10-11). The blood 
of the sacrificial victim was caught in bowls (Heb. mizrak; 
mizraq) for further use in the performance of the sacrifice. In 
expiatory offerings some of the blood was dabbed or sprinkled 
on the horns of the incense altar, and in some cases on the 
parokhet (“curtain”), on the kapporet (“the lid [of the ark]”) 
and elsewhere, as part of ritual procedure, usually designated 
by the verb kipper (“to perform an act of ritual expiation”; Lev. 
4:6-7; 17-18; 16:14, 18-19; et al.), although the corresponding 
noun kippurim also occurs (Ex. 29:36; 30:10, 16; Lev. 23:27-28; 
25:9; Num. 5:8; 29:11; see also *Kipper). In all animal sacrifices 
most of the blood was poured or dashed against the side of 
the altar of burnt offerings so that it ran down to the ground 
(Lev. 1:5; 4:7). In the execution and disposition of sacrifices 
three principal parties were involved: the donors, the priests, 
and the deity. The various methods of disposition reflected 
the relative weight of these parties. There were two major cat- 
egories of animal sacrifices: the ‘olah (“ascending offering”) 
and the zevah (“slain offering”). The ‘olah was burned to ashes 
in the altar fire, while most of the meat of the zevah was 
cooked in vessels, and only certain portions, those assigned 
directly to the deity, were placed on the altar. According to 
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Leviticus 1:9 ff., the ‘olah was holocaust, ie., an offering entirely 
consumed by the altar fire. This is also the sense of the term 
kalil (Lev. 6:15-16; Deut. 33:10; 1 Sam. 7:9; Ps. 51:21, and cf. 
Deut. 13:17; Judg. 20:40), although the exact relationship of 
these two terms is problematic. Some have suggested that ka- 
lilis an older term, which was later replaced by the term ‘olah. 
The two principal types of expiatory offering, hattat and 
asham, although classified with the ‘olah in certain respects 
(Lev. 6:18), represented a distinct type of sacrifice since in 
some cases most of the meat of the hattat was assigned to the 
priests (Lev. 6:22; 7:6; Num. 18:9-10; Hos. 4:8). This was true 
of expiatory offerings brought by individuals, and according 
to rabbinic law also of the hattat of new moons and festivals 
(Num. 28:15; et al.), whereas certain communal offerings of 
these types were disposed of in different ways (Lev. 4-5; 
16:27-28). The exact procedures are not entirely clear. If any 
blood of the sacrificial victim had been brought into the tent 
of assembly, all but the suet and the kidneys of the animal had 
to be burned separately outside of the altar area, since the an- 
imal had become a source of impurity (Lev. 4:12, 20; 6:23; 8:17, 
32; 16:27). Problems remain in classifying the expiatory offer- 
ings of the Israelite cult, and it is likely that in the course of 
time the practices were altered. The dynamics underlying the 
‘olah and all offerings of which any parts were burned on the 
altar was that the deity breathed in the smoke of the offering 
and in that way was considered to have consumed the sacri- 
fice (Gen. 8:21; Lev. 26:31; Deut. 4:28; 33:10; 1 Sam. 26:19; Amos 
5:21). This notion is conveyed in the term i’sheh re‘ah nihoah 
(“a fired offering of pleasing aroma’), which is often used to 
describe sacrifices (Ex. 29:18; Lev. 3:16; 8:21, 28; et al.). The odor 
of the burning meat was believed to be pleasing to the Lord 
(Lev. 1:9; et al.). In cultic terms, the parts of the animal most 
desired by the deity were the fatty portions (helev) which cov- 
ered the inwards of the animal (Lev. 3:3; et al.). Such fatty por- 
tions were forbidden for human consumption on somewhat 
the same basis as the prohibition of blood, since the fat be- 
longed to the deity (Ex. 29:13; Lev. 3:16-17; 4:8, 31; 7:23-253 
1 Sam. 2:15-16; Ezek. 44:7, 15). From non-cultic sources it ap- 
pears that the consideration of the fatty portions as choice was 
pervasive in the Israelite cult (Deut. 32:38; cf. Gen. 4:4; Isa. 1:11, 
43:24). In addition to separate offerings containing incense, 
certain aromatic substances were probably cast into the altar 
fire, a widespread custom in antiquity. For the purpose of 
burning offered meat, a wood fire was maintained on the altar 
(Lev. 1:7, 12), and later sources mention a special appointment 
for supplying this material (Neh. 10:35; 13:31). The zevah was 
conceived as a sacred meal of which the worshipers and the 
deity partook in common fellowship. In time, the officiating 
priesthood appropriated some of what originally had been 
eaten by the donors of the zevah, i.e., the right shank and the 
breast (Lev. 7:31-34; cf. Num. 18:18). Perhaps a further stage 
in this development, affording even more to the priests, is to 
be seen in the Punic cult at Carthage, as known from inscrip- 
tions of the fourth-third centuries B.c.E. The fatty portions 
of the zevah were consumed by the altar fire (Lev. 4:31; 6:5; 
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Deut. 32:38). The rest was boiled in pots. This is known from 
early biblical sources independent of the priestly codes (cf. 
Judg. 6:19), and from the prohibition against this manner of 
cooking the paschal zevah in favor of broiling, a primitive 
practice (Ex. 12:9). This method was apparently abolished in 
Deuteronomy 16:7, where the regular technique of boiling 
(Heb. bashal) is prescribed. Other sources also speak of boil- 
ing the meat of the zevah (Ex. 29:31; Ezek. 46:20, 24; 11 Chron. 
35:13). That meat was regularly boiled is also presupposed by 
the prohibition against boiling a kid in the milk of its dam 
(Ex. 23:19; 34:26; Deut. 14:21). Those invited to partake of the 
zevah were termed kerw’im (qerwim; “those called”; 1 Sam. 
9:13, 22; cf. Zeph. 1:7). The flesh of certain offerings could be 
eaten only by those in a state of ritual purity (Lev. 7:19-20; 
22:3) in a sacred place (Ex. 29:31; Lev. 6:19; 7:6; 10:13; 24:9; et 
al.). The Mishnah (Zev. 5—-6:1) limits the latter requirement to 
sacrifices with the status of kodshei kodashim (qodshei qo- 
dashim). In certain cases there was also a time limit for eating 
sacrificial flesh, and what was not consumed by that time had 
to be destroyed (Lev. 7:18; 19:7). The burnt offering with its 
blood rites is an historical problem, since outside the sphere 
of Syria and Palestine it was rarely used until late antiquity. 
The Ugaritic texts show that it figured in the Ugaritic cult as 
early as the 14" century B.c.£. In Ugaritic ritual texts slmm 
(Heb. shelamim), the most prominent type of zevah, is paired 
with srp (Heb. saraf), the burnt offering. Burnt offerings are 
also mentioned in Ugaritic epics. In Mesopotamia fire was 
used extensively in magical rites, which were often connected 
with the cult, but it was not employed for sacrifices until late 
Babylonian times. 


Grain Offerings 

Sacrificial offerings of grain prepared in various ways were 
widespread in the ancient Near East. In the biblical cult the 
most prominent form of grain offering was the minhah, a 
general term. It was prepared from wheat or barley, normally 
ground into fine flour, and either baked in an oven, fried in 
pans, or deep fried (Lev. 2:4-7). Oil and frankincense were 
mixed with the dough or poured over the cakes. In contrast 
to other ancient Near Eastern cults, no honey was used (Lev. 
2:11). As a rule the minhah was made of unleavened dough 
(mazzah) rather than of leavened dough (hamez), and the 
cakes were salted (Lev. 2:11, 13). The priest pinched off a fistful 
of the dough and placed it on the altar fire as an azkarah. The 
meaning of this term is uncertain, but it probably conveys the 
notion that the deity was to be “reminded” by the ascending 
smoke of the burning cake. Two sizes of cakes, traditional in 
the ancient Near East, were prepared as minhah: hallot mazzot 
(“loaves of unleavened dough”) and rekikei (reqiqei) mazzot 
(“thin cakes of unleavened dough’; Lev. 2:4). The minhah often 
accompanied animal offerings. However, other grain offerings 
were presented alone. These included the two loaves of the 
Pentecost (Lev. 23:17), the loaves of thanksgiving (Lev. 7:13), 
and the grain offering of first fruits (Num. 15:17-21). No part 
of these offerings was placed on the altar and for this reason 
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they could be made of leavened dough. The rule was that no 
leaven could be placed on the altar (Ex. 23:18; 34:25; Deut. 16:3), 
but the converse was not consistently applied. This notion was 
somewhat related to the laws of Passover forbidding the eat- 
ing of leaven (Ex. 12:15; 13:3, 7). The priestly codes specify that 
after the azkarah was detached, the remaining cakes were to 
be eaten in a sacred place. In certain cases only the priest ac- 
tually officiating at the rite could partake of the minhah (Lev. 
7:9-10). The minhah offered on behalf of a priest was desig- 
nated kalil, meaning that it was to be entirely burned on the 
altar (Lev. 6:15-16). As the Israelite cult became more stan- 
dardized, procedures were probably instituted which afforded 
larger portions of the minhah to the priests, a process also ob- 
served with respect to other types of offerings. The “bread of 
display” (lehem ha-panim) represented another type of grain 
offering (Ex. 25:30; 35:13; 39:36; Lev. 24:5-9; Num. 4:7; 1 Sam. 
21:7; I Kings 7:48; 11 Chron. 4:19). Twelve loaves were arranged 
in two rows on a table especially installed in the tent of as- 
sembly (ohel mo'ed) outside the parokhet (Ex. 40:22-23). The 
loaves were removed each week to be eaten in a sacred place 
by the priests. A smoke offering of pure frankincense was of- 
fered in connection with these loaves in place of the ‘azkarah 
that usually accompanied the minhah, since no part of these 
loaves was placed on the altar. The antiquity of the practice is 
attested by a story from the early career of David (1 Sam. 21:7) 
involving the “bread of display” and by its inclusion in the Sol- 
omonic temple project (1 Kings 7:48). The “bread of display” 
actually represents a distinct orientation to sacrifice paralleled 
by the offering of first fruits prescribed in Deuteronomy 26:10. 
Normally, the Israelite cult operated on the principle that the 
deity consumed sacrificial materials after they had been con- 
verted into smoke on the altar, by breathing in the smoke of 
the offering (see above). In the case of the “bread of display” 
and the first fruits the operative principle was the viewing of 
the offering by the deity, and his seeing it constituted either 
his acceptance or his actual consumption of it. The offering, 
therefore, was placed before him. The story of the theophany 
of Gideon (Judg. 6:19-21) seems to be a shift from the one 
principle to the other. Gideon first placed his offering before 
the angel, a divine manifestation, and was then told to make 
it a burnt offering instead. The method of sacrifice known as 
tenufah, usually rendered “wave offering,’ appears only in the 
priestly writings of the Pentateuch and though extended to 
mean “levy, tax” (Ex. 35:22; 38:24), its original sense derives 
from the act of “waving” Tenufah is associated with the com- 
mon Near Eastern practice of showing the offering to the deity. 
Upon this method was imposed the more particularly Israelite 
practice of burning offerings on the altar instead of merely 
placing them there. Tenufah was utilized for animal as well as 
grain offerings, but in the case of animal sacrifices, and even 
of some grain offerings, the waving was only a preliminary to 
offering up the material on the altar fire, or to boiling part of 
the meat in pots (cf., eg., Ex. 29:24, 26; Lev. 7:30; 8:27, 295 9:21; 
10:15; Num. 6:20; et al.). Only in some fruit and grain offer- 
ings was showing the offering to the deity, in and of itself, a 
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sufficient mode of sacrifice (Lev. 23:11-14, 15, 20). This corre- 
sponds with the presentation of the “bread of display.” After 
the deity had had the opportunity to view the offering, it was 
removed from Him, and assigned to the priests. 


Other Types of Sacrifices 

LIBATIONS (nesekh). Libations normally accompanied other 
sacrifices (Lev. 23:37; Num. 28:14, 31; 29:6, 11). The priestly 
codes speak of wine as the material most frequently used in li- 
bations. Beer was widely used in the ancient Near East for cul- 
tic purposes, and while an interpretation of shekhar as beer in 
Numbers 28:7 is tempting, it means simply “intoxicant, liquor” 
and no doubt “wine” (Heb. }”? yayin) is to be restored near the 
beginning of the verse, as attested by some ancient versions (it 
was omitted due to Pi, ha-hin; ibid.; cf. Num. 28:14 and Ex. 
29:40). According to the priestly codes, oil was used only for 
unction and purification, as an ingredient in grain offerings, 
and for kindling lights, but there are indications that it may 
have also been used for separate libations (Micah 6:7; Ezek. 
16:18-19). The libation was poured from vessels termed kas- 
vah (qaswah; Ex. 25:29; 37:16; Num. 4:7; 1 Chron. 28:17) and 
menakkiyyah (menaqqiyyah; Ex. 25:29). There is evidence for 
a water libation (11 Sam. 23:16 = 1 Chron. 11:18), and talmudic 
sources speak of it as an ancient practice (Shek. 6:3; Suk. 4:1, 
9; Zev. 6:2, Mid. 2:6). 


INCENSE OFFERINGS (ketoret, getoret). As distinct from the 
other uses of incense, there was a special offering on the “al- 
tar of incense,” which stood in the tent of assembly. This of- 
fering was made by the high priest (Ex. 30:1-10). The altar 
was of gold and had four horns at the corners. Incense altars 
have been found in archaeological excavations, and the four- 
horned altar from Megiddo is of special interest. The high 
priest kindled incense as part of the tamid or daily sacrifice 
(Ex. 30:8). Its purpose was to delight the deity with a pleas- 
ant aroma. A special blend of incense, designated solely for 
this purpose, was employed (Ex. 30:34-38). The antiquity of 
these priestly regulations is not known, and in this respect a 
distinction should be made between the use of censers (kaf; 
Num. 7:14) and stationary incense altars. 

[Baruch A. Levine] 


FIRST FRUITS (bikkurim), see *First Fruits. 


THE REGULAR PUBLIC OFFERINGS. The Torah prescribes a 
burnt offering of a yearling lamb twice daily - in the morning 
and evening of every day. Each lamb was to be accompanied 
by a minhah of a tenth of an ephah of solet (semolina, the hard 
particles within wheat grain) and a nesekh of a quarter of a hin 
of wine (Ex. 29:38-42; Num. 28:3-8). This is called the olat 
tamid (“regular or constant burnt offering”; Ex. 29:32; Num. 
28:3, 10; et al.), and simply the tamid in Daniel 8:11-13; 12:11, 
and post-biblical literature. Additional offerings (musafim in 
rabbinic terminology) for Sabbaths, new moons, and annual 
festivals are listed in Numbers 28-29. There are further re- 
quirements in Leviticus 17 and 23. Numbers 10:10 prescribes 
that sacrifices be accompanied by trumpet blasts “on your sea- 
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sons and new moons,’ but the Torah is otherwise silent about 
cultic music, in contrast to some of the hymns and thanksgiv- 
ing songs in Psalms and especially to many of the superscrip- 
tions to Psalms (see *Psalms; *Chronicles). 
[Harold Louis Ginsberg] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.B. Gray, Sacrifice in the Old Testament 
(1925), 1-82; F. Blome, Die Opfermaterie in Babylonien und Israel 
(1934); J.L. Kelso, The Ceramic Vocabulary of the Old Testament 
(1948); J. Licht, in: EM, 2 (1954), 902-4; M. Haran, ibid., 4 (1962), 
39-45, 763-86; 5 (1968), 23-30, 883-6; idem, in: VT, 10 (1960), 113-29; 
R. de Vaux, Studies in Old Testament Sacrifice (1964); B.A. Levine, in: 
Leshonenu, 30 (1965), 3-11; idem, in: Eretz Israel, 9 (1969), 88-95; R. 
Rendtorff, Studien zur Geschichte des Opfers im Alten Israel (1967). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. de Vaux, Ancient Israel: Its Life and In- 
stitutions (1961). 


CULT PLACES, ISRAELITE, places at which sacrifices 
were offered to the God of Israel. Many such places are men- 
tioned in the Bible, and modern archaeological excavations 
have added to the list. The definition of sacred space in the 
ancient Near East has seen much debate. The traditional view 
is that cult was characterized by permanence of location: sites 
noted for their sacredness, principally towns and their envi- 
rons, continued to retain this attribute despite shifts in pop- 
ulation and consequent changes in the dominant religion of 
the area. The Bible employs specific terms to refer to different 
types of cult places, although usage is not always consistent. 
Four general types can be identified by the terminology: Bet 
YHWH (“the house [*Temple] of YHwu”); Mikdash (“*sanc- 
tuary”); *Bamah (“high place,’ raised cultic installation); and 
Mizbeah (“altar”). In archaeological contexts structures de- 
fined as temples or shrines are more easily identifiable, with 
the addition of objects considered “cultic,’ such as figurines, 
statuary, standing stones (mazzebot), and altars. 


Bet YHWH 

Synonyms are heikhal yHwH (e.g., 1 Sam. 1:9; 3:3; 11 Kings 
18:16; Jer. 7:4) and bet ha-Elohim (e.g., Judg. 18:31). Apart from 
several unspecified references, this term is applied exclusively 
to two places, *Shiloh and *Jerusalem (e.g., 1 Sam, 1:7; 1 Kings 
3:1). The cult place established by David to house the *Ark af- 
ter it was brought to Jerusalem was also designated as a bet 
YHWH (11 Sam. 12:20). Since Shiloh and Jerusalem represent 
two successive stages in Israelite religion, it seems that use of 
this term and its synonyms implied the belief that the God of 
Israel had only one “residence” at any given time. This notion 
is expressed in Psalms 78:60 ff.: “He [God] abandoned the 
tabernacle of Shiloh ... He elected ... Mount Zion which he 
prefers ... and He made His sanctuary [mikdash] enduring as 
heaven, as the earth which He established forever.” 

Like the terms containing the element “house,” the desig- 
nation mikdash was also conceived of as designating a divine 
residence; and as in the passage first quoted, the Jerusalem 
Temple (and perhaps, on occasion, even Shiloh; see below) 
was also termed “sanctuary.” All the Israelite sanctuaries so 
designated were founded long before the belief in a single 
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divine residence became official doctrine in the late monar- 
chy. Several of these sanctuaries coexisted with the Jerusalem 
Temple, serving specialized functions that were not in direct 
competition with the Temple’s unique status. Scholars believe 
that Shiloh was either the principal sacred center in the pe- 
riod of the Judges, or, alternatively, following Noth, that it was 
one of a series of central shrines in pre-monarchic Israel, e.g., 
Shechem, Bethel, Gilgal, and Shiloh. The recent excavations at 
the site by Finkelstein suggest that Iron Age 1 Shiloh was not 
an ordinary village with a cult place but served as a religious 
temenos. The peak of Shiloh’s prosperity was in the first half 
of the 11" century B.c.£. After Shiloh had been destroyed in 
the Iron Age 1 there is no evidence that it was subsequently 
used by Israelites for cultic purposes. Thus the beliefin a single 
chosen residence for the God of Israel gained momentum in 
ancient Israel, ultimately producing a movement toward the 
elimination of all cult places other than the Jerusalem Tem- 
ple. This could only take place after the fall of the Northern 
Kingdom where Beth-El, and perhaps other sites, enjoyed a 
particular status not accorded to any of the provincial sanc- 
tuaries in Judah. Beth-El was established as an avowed rival 
of Jerusalem after the death of Solomon, and, in general, po- 
litical considerations produced a different cultic atmosphere 
in the Northern Kingdom. 

While information on the Jerusalem Temple is available 
from biblical descriptions, little is known about the temple 
at Shiloh. Why Shiloh was chosen as an early Israelite cul- 
tic center is not clear. The selection of Jerusalem and most 
other important sites follows known patterns, but there is no 
evidence that the early Israelites were attracted to Shiloh by 
virtue of its prior religious, demographic, administrative, or 
strategic significance. Recent excavations, however, do indicate 
there were earlier cultic practices at the site during the Mid- 
dle and Late Bronze Ages. Shiloh is located in the Ephraimite 
territory, several kilometers east of the ancient main road to 
Shechem (Judg. 21:19). It is reasonable to assume that it was 
selected as a cultic center for the Israelite tribes primarily be- 
cause of its imposing position, and because it was fairly central 
in the early area of habitation. The ancient site is surrounded 
by lofty hills, and encircled on three sides by verdant valleys. 
The top of the site gives the impression of great height, but at 
the same time draws the eye to the hills rising above the cult 
place. Some have even compared the topography of Shiloh to 
that of Jerusalem. 


Mikdash 

The Jerusalem Temple was frequently termed mikdash and 
also bet ha-mikdash. The cultic installation at Beth-El was 
termed mikdash melekh (“a royal sanctuary”) by *Amaziah, 
one of its chief priests during the reign of Jeroboam 1 in 
the eighth century B.c.E. (Amos 7:13). According to Joshua 
24:26 a stele was erected “under the terebinth at the sanctu- 
ary [mikdash] of Yow” after a convocation of the tribes at 
Shechem (24:1). If this is accurate, then there was a sanctuary 
in Shechem during the early Israelite period. However, the 
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passage is problematic, and the Septuagint of Joshua 24:1 has 
Shiloh instead of Shechem. There is, consequently, no con- 
clusive evidence for the existence of an Israelite sanctuary in 
Shechem at that time. 

The site of Beth-El was partially excavated by W.E Al- 
bright and further by J.L. Kelso. Massive remains were un- 
covered. Ancient Beth-El (now Beitin) is situated 3,965 ft. 
(880 meters) above sea level, about 10% mi. (17 km.) north of 
Jerusalem on a site commanding major crossroads. The ar- 
chaeological remains indicate the preeminence of Beth-El in 
pre-Israelite times and throughout almost the whole Israelite 
period. Among the finds was a cylinder seal with the images 
of a god and goddess and the name of the goddess Ashtoreth 
written in hieroglyphics showing that Beth-El was undoubt- 
edly an important Canaanite cultic site later appropriated by 
the Israelites for their own use. Biblical sources contain ample 
evidence of the importance of Beth-El as a cult place in Isra- 
elite times. The tribes convened there during the period of 
the Judges (Judg. 20:18, 26; 21:2), and it was one of the princi- 
pal cult places at which the prophet Samuel officiated (1 Sam. 
7:16). After the death of Solomon and the division of the king- 
dom, the heterodox Jeroboam established Beth-El, along with 
Dan, as a cultic center of the Northern Kingdom. His reasons 
for doing so related not only to its age-old importance as a 
cult place but to its location near the southern border of his 
kingdom, close to Jerusalem. Genesis 28 gives the origin of 
the sacred nature of Beth-El by associating it with the site of 
Jacob’s dream (Gen. 35:13). Abraham also erected an altar near 
Beth-El (Gen. 12:18; 13:3-4). Perhaps no other cult place, with 
the exception of Jerusalem, achieved a comparable place in 
biblical tradition. The biblical account actually describes the 
sanctuary erected at Beth-El by Jeroboam as a bet bamot (“a 
temple of outdoor shrines”; 1 Kings 12:31-32), which suggests 
that Jeroboam enclosed a previously constructed bamah which 
had served as an open-air cult place. Perhaps the sanctuary of 
Beth-El mentioned in Amos 7:13 dates from this period. 

In 11 Kings 23:15-16 it is recorded that Josiah destroyed 
the “altar” and the bamah at Beth-El. The passage speaks of the 
bet bamot as a frequent phenomenon in cities of the Northern 
Kingdom, but does not specify which ones. The bamah was 
the prime target of Josiah’s reformist movement, and it is likely 
that the terminology of this passage is imprecise. There can 
be little doubt that a mikdash, and not just a bamah, stood at 
Beth-E] at this period, and that it was destroyed by Josiah soon 
after 622 B.c.E. (The implications of Josiah’s activities will be 
discussed below under the heading of bamah.) 

No other specific cult place is designated mikdash in the 
Bible, except the desert *tabernacle, which represents a dif- 
ferent sort of cultic phenomenon. Assuming that there must 
have been many sanctuaries in ancient Israel, scholars have 
employed various criteria in assigning the status of mikdash to 
other well-known cult places. Such criteria include the elabo- 
rate nature of the cultic ceremonies performed there and the 
undertaking of pilgrimages to the site. It is possible, of course, 
but far from certain, that at one time or another a mikdash 
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used by Israelites stood at such places as Gilgal (exact loca- 
tion uncertain) and Mizpah, where the tribes convened in the 
early Israelite period, and at other places as well. It would ap- 
pear that there was a sanctuary at *Nob, the city of priests, in 
the days of Saul (1 Sam. 21:1-10). 

Excavations undertaken by Y. Aharoni from 1962 to 1967 
at “Arad, a Negev town in the vicinity of Beersheba, have un- 
covered the remains of a building that would qualify as a mik- 
dash by virtue of its structure and contents, and in the light of 
what is known about the role of Arad during the period of the 
First Temple. The sanctuary building measured approximately 
50 x 40 ft. (15 x 12 meters), and contained a niche with at least 
one mazzevah or cultic stele, a sacrificial altar, and other cul- 
tic appurtenances. It is likely that this building was in cultic 
use from the tenth to the late seventh or early sixth century 
B.C.E. The presence of levitical personnel at Arad is attested 
in the personal names which occur on the large numbers of 
ostraca found on the site. These brief communications and 
archival records reveal that Arad was in close communica- 
tion with Jerusalem and leave no doubt that it was a legitimate 
cult place. Its location indicates that it was a border installa- 
tion with combined cultic and administrative functions, two 
institutions which often go together. 

The Arad excavations are of primary importance for an 
understanding of the ancient Israelite cult. The existence of 
a sanctuary near the southern border of Judah suggests that 
certain religious duties had to be fulfilled on departure from 
the land of the God of Israel. Perhaps the accounts of votive 
activity by the patriarch Jacob while on his flight to Syria 
(Gen. 28) and on his trek to Egypt (Gen. 46:1) reflect an early 
feature of Israelite religion, which rendered border sanctuar- 
ies necessary. 

Since 1966 excavations have been conducted by A. Biran 
at *Dan, the site of Jeroboam’s second cultic center, situated 
in upper Galilee. Although conclusive evidence of a sanctu- 
ary at Dan is still unavailable, there can be little doubt of its 
existence in ancient times. Judges 17-18 preserves a tradition 
about the establishment of the Israelite cult there. Indeed, a 
cultic temenos was unearthed by the spring at the northern 
flank of the site, and mazzebot were uncovered in a stone- 
paved piazza within the Iron Age gate. 


Bamah 

The term bamah is ambiguous. The Hebrew word (like Uga- 
ritic bmt) means “back” or “shoulder.” In many languages 
anatomical terms were transferred to architectural and topo- 
graphic contexts, and in that process bamah (“back”) acquired 
two related cultic connotations: (1) topographically - a high 
place, a cultic installation situated on a high elevation, such 
as a mountain top; and (2) architecturally — a raised platform, 
or the like. 

The proverbial characterization of improper worship 
reflects these two aspects of the bamah: “Atop every high 
mountain [lofty hill] and under every verdant tree” (e.g., 
Deut. 12:2; 1 Kings 14:23; Jer. 3:6). The reference is undoubt- 
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edly to the *asherah or cult pole, which was normally part of 
the bamah complex. 

A well preserved pre-Israelite bamah dating from the 
early Bronze Age stands in the temple precincts at *Megiddo. 
It is a large circular platform of stones, with stairs leading up 
to it. It is likely that the altar stood on top of the bamah at 
Megiddo, since large quantities of bones and potsherds were 
found in the earth deposits immediately above. Elsewhere the 
altar may have stood in front of the bamah, which was kept 
for cultic stelae, statuaries, etc. There are biblical descriptions 
of cultic activity at the bamah that provide some details of 
its structure. Thus, Samuel ascended the bamah at *Ramah 
to bless the slain offering and subsequently to partake of it 
(1 Sam. 9:13-14, 19). When the sacred meal was over, he and 
those “called” to the celebration descended from the bamah 
and reentered the city (9:25). The descent from the bamah 
is also recorded at Gibeah (1 Sam. 10:5, 10, 13). The text even 
mentions a lishkah (“chamber”) where the assembled company 
sat down to the meal. If all of this activity actually occurred 
at the bamah, then it was a very large and complex installa- 
tion. In any event, the place of the sacrifice itself was probably 
an open-air installation not intended to serve as a residence 
for the deity, as in the case of the mikdash, but rather as a site 
that the deity would visit when invoked. The same was true of 
the altar. The bamah could, of course, be raised to the status 
of a residence for the deity, which is what the term bet bamot 
connotes. The Moabite *Mesha stele, in speaking of that king’s 
cultic enterprises, uses both terms, bamah and bet bamot 
(Moabite bmt and bt bmt), perhaps interchangeably. 

The account of Samuel at Ramah also states that the 
bamah was located outside the city. During the 1969 excava- 
tions at “Ashdod under M. Dothan a Middle Bronze instal- 
lation of probable cultic function was unearthed outside the 
city wall, but it has not yet been fully interpreted. In 1966 the 
expedition under Kathleen Kenyon in the Ophel area of an- 
cient Jerusalem discovered a cult installation with two stelae 
(stone monoliths) above which stood an altar. The installation 
was almost immediately outside the contemporary city wall. 
This site dates from the seventh century B.c.E., and was ap- 
parently a pagan site, one of those condemned by the writer 
of the Books of Kings (11 Kings 23:4; cf. Jer. 31:39). The Bible 
also speaks of bamotha-she‘arim (“the high places of the gates”; 
11 Kings 23:8; cf. Ezek. 8:3). 

Primarily on the basis of the bamot outside the city walls, 
Y. Kaufmann concluded that the Israelites did not convert pre- 
existing idolatrous cult places for their monotheistic needs, 
but withdrew to outside the city, or to other nearby sites, and 
there constructed new installations. Also citing the evidence 
pertaining to altars located outside the towns and in the open 
country, he thus minimized the extent of continuity between 
pre-Israelite and Israelite cultic activity. A verification of such 
a reconstruction of early Israelite religious practice would re- 
quire greater knowledge of the history of particular sites. 

Historically, the main problem with respect to the Isra- 
elite bamah is to determine when and to what extent it was 
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considered a legitimate cult place by strict monotheistic stan- 
dards. The “great bamah” at Gibeon (1 Kings 3:4; cf. 9:2) was 
certainly legitimate when Solomon offered sacrifices and ex- 
perienced a theophany there soon before construction of 
the Jerusalem Temple, notwithstanding the fact that the Ark 
had long before been brought to Jerusalem and was housed 
there (ibid., 3:15). The redaction of the Books of Kings regards 
the bamot as illegitimate from the time of Solomon onward 
(1 Kings 3:3; 15:14; 22:43-44; 11 Kings 12:4; 14:4; 15:4, 35), but 
these references are couched in the language of a later ideol- 
ogy. It is reasonable to assume that the Israelite bamah (as dif- 
ferentiated from the avowedly idolatrous one) came into of- 
ficial disrepute late in the monarchic era, at about the time 
of the Assyrian conquest of the Northern Kingdom, roughly 
the last quarter of the eighth century B.c.z. Ahaz came under 
Assyrian influence in cultic matters (11 Kings 16-17), and his 
successor *Hezekiah actually took measures to eliminate the 
bamah as a legitimate Israelite cult place (ibid., 18-19). There 
can be little doubt that Hezekiah’s measures were aimed at 
bringing northern Israelites to Jerusalem, and at ridding the 
Israelite cult of foreign influences. Any success he might have 
achieved was temporary, because of the long period of Assyr- 
ian influence under King Manasseh, and it was not until *Jo- 
siah ascended the throne of Judah and Ashurbanipal, king of 
Assyria, died that the attempt to eliminate the bamah, which 
had become a focal point for cultic pollution, could be re- 
sumed in earnest. About the year 622 B.c.£. Josiah carried out 
a reformation which has correctly been considered a turning 
point in Israelite religion. He dismissed the priests who had 
officiated at the bamot, proceeded to destroy and render un- 
fit for use the bamot in Jerusalem and its environs, and in the 
cities of Judah, and was especially concerned to destroy the 
cultic center at Beth-El, which had undoubtedly kept many 
worshipers from Jerusalem (11 Kings 22-23). 

It is interesting that Deuteronomy, which gives doctrinal 
expression to the illegitimacy of worship at local cult places, 
never uses the term bamah but rather makom (“place”; e.g., 
Deut. 12:3), a generic term for a cultic installation (cf. Ex. 
20:21), known outside the Bible primarily in Phoenician in- 
scriptions. There has been considerable speculation about the 
origin of the bamah-type cult place. W.E. Albright considers it 
to be primarily a funeral installation (cf. Isa. 53:9, and Abra- 
ham ibn Ezra’s commentary), which later took on other func- 
tions. Indeed, Josiah destroyed a cemetery near the cult place 
of Beth-El, “there in the mountain” (11 Kings 23:16-17). It is 
still impossible to be certain of this interpretation, however, 
and most of the evidence in support of it comes from Greek 
and other external contexts. 


Mizbe’ah 

The term mizbeah may be discussed either as a cultic appur- 
tenance, considering its design and uses, or as the identifying 
feature of a cult place. It is the latter sense that will be exam- 
ined here. Every cult place obviously included an altar. The 
problem is to ascertain whether the cult place designated as 
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mizbeah was of restricted proportions and did not include a 
more elaborate installation such as a bamah or mikdash, or 
whether it did, in which case the designation mizbeah was 
imprecise. In ancient Israel a man might construct an altar 
at a site where he had experienced a divine revelation. Thus, 
Abraham set up an altar near Shechem “to the Lord who had 
appeared to him” (Gen. 12:7). Isaac built an altar at Beersheba 
after a theophany (26:25), and Jacob is commanded to go to 
Beth-El and to construct an altar, “to the God who appeared 
to you when you were fleeing from your brother Esau” (35:1). 
The dynamic relationship between theophany and altar-build- 
ing underlies Jacob’s earlier activities at Beth-El (Gen. 28), ex- 
cept that more was involved than simply an altar. The same 
dynamics applied to *Gideon at Ophrah (Judg. 6:12, 24) and 
to the parents of Samson at Zoreah (ibid., 13:3, 19-20). Prob- 
ably the most understandable circumstances for altar-build- 
ing were the individual needs of worshipers for a place to 
offer sacrifice in proximity to their homes. Thus, Samuel con- 
structed an altar in Ramah, where he lived (1 Sam. 7:17), as did 
Abraham when he lived between Beth-El and Ai (Gen. 13:4), 
and when he pitched his tents near Hebron (Gen. 13:18), and 
Jacob when he purchased a plot of land in the area of Shechem 
(33:19-20). 

Collectively, the Israelites constructed an altar when 
they were required to offer sacrifices at Mount Sinai, where 
no cultic installation stood (Ex. 24:4). Altars might be built in 
celebration of victory (Ex. 17:15; 1 Sam. 14:35), and abandoned 
altars could be restored as by Elijah somewhere on the Carmel 
range (1 Kings 18). Most of this evidence indicates that altars 
were often built for particular purposes at cult places already 
noted for their importance. Of course many altars could be 
constructed at any one town, not necessarily in the same area. 
Yet it is significant that Samuel built his altar at Ramah where 
there was a large bamah installation, and the Bible clearly tells 
of Jacob building an altar at Beth-El, the very site where he 
had previously contributed to the establishment of a temple. 
Similarly, Isaac’s altar at Beersheba was not the first “Israelite” 
cultic installation at that site, for Abraham had invoked God 
there (Gen. 21:33), and such an invocation (Heb. kara be-shem 
YHWH) is often associated with altar-building and evidently 
involved the offering of sacrifices. In some instances it can 
be assumed that the previous altar on a particular site might 
have fallen into disuse or been destroyed, but this cannot be 
said of all cases on record. 

Building an altar could constitute the first step in estab- 
lishing a site as an Israelite cult place. Thus, Gideon is com- 
manded to destroy the altar of Baal and erect an altar to YHWH 
on the same site (Judg. 6:25-26). It seems clear that the Israel- 
ites did not use pagan altars, but they did tend to gravitate to 
localities considered sacred by the idolatrous peoples of the 
area. Scholars have tended to confuse these two aspects of the 
early history of Israelite religion, the sacredness of places and 
the fitness of cultic installations and appurtenances. Normally 
a locality was believed to be sacred in perpetuity, but the cul- 
tic installations of non-monotheistic peoples constituted an 
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abomination. Deuteronomy (12:12) lays down the harshest 
legislation concerning the destruction of all of the mekomot 
(“places”) where idolatry was practiced. Most of the infor- 
mation from biblical sources on the subject of altar-building 
suggests that it was a feature of the earlier periods of Isra- 
elite settlement in Canaan. This is certainly the impression 
that Genesis aims at and it is also implicit in Joshua, Judges, 
Samuel, and Kings. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Kjaer, in: JPOS, 10 (1930), 87-1743 
Kaufmann Y., Toledot, passim; S. Zemirin, Yoshiyyahu u-Tekufato 
(1952), 33-65; J.L. Kelso, in: BASOR, 137 (1955), 5-10; 151 (1955), 3-8; 
M. Haran, in: EM, 4 (1962), 763-79; 5 (1968), 322-8 (incl. extensive 
bibl.); K. Kenyon, in: PEQ, 95 (1963), 7-8; 96 (1964), 7-13; S. Yeivin, 
in: EM, 2 (1965), 147-53; 5 (1968), 328-46 (incl. extensive bibl.); B.A. 
Levine, in: Religions in Antiquity, ed. by J. Neusner (1968), 78-79; WF. 
Albright, Yahweh and the Gods of Canaan (1968), 193-207; Albright, 
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BA, 31 (1968), 2-32; idem, in: Eretz Israel, 9 (1969), 10-21; idem in: EJ, 
17 (1967), 64-65; W.E Albright and J.L. Kelso, Excavation of Bethel 
(1934-1960) (=AASOR, 39, 1968); New Directions in Biblical Archeol- 
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[Baruch A. Levine / Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


°CUMANUS VENTIDIUS, Roman procurator of Judea from 
48 to 52. c.E. He held office at a time of increasing unrest. The 
*Zealots, who were already active in the time of his predeces- 
sor *Tiberius Julius Alexander, extended their activities dur- 
ing his period of office. The tension which accompanied his 
appointment is to some extent attributable to his own cor- 
ruption and readiness to accept bribes. This came to light in 
the quarrel between the Jews and Samaritans, when he failed 
to punish the latter for the murder of a pilgrim from Galilee 
to Jerusalem. In revenge the Jews, led by the Zealots *Eleazar 
son of Dinai and *Alexander, set fire to Samaritan villages and 
killed the inhabitants. According to the report in Josephus’ 
Antiquities, Cumanus was in the pay of the Samaritans; in his 
Jewish Wars Josephus gives a different account. The distur- 
bance was reported to Quadratus, the governor of Syria, by 
the Samaritans. After hearing both sides Quadratus executed 
a number of Jews and Samaritans and ordered Cumanus and 
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the tribune Celer to report to the emperor in Rome. Cuma- 
nus was banished, after the emperor had been influenced by 
both his wife Agrippina and the young king *Agrippa 11, and 
the tribune was sent to the Jews in Jerusalem for capital pun- 
ishment. Two other riots were caused, one by the indecent 
behavior of a Roman soldier at the Passover festival and the 
other when a Roman soldier set fire to a Torah scroll in the 
course of a punitive mission to the villages near Beth-Horon, 
where Jews had robbed an imperial officer. Cumanus’ period 
of office was marked by a deteriorating relationship between 
Jews and Romans. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Ant., 20:103 ff., 118 ff; Jos., Wars, 2:223ff., 
232ff; Tacitus, Annals, 12:54. 


[Lea Roth] 


°CUMBERLAND, RICHARD (1732-1811), English play- 
wright and novelist who tried to reverse the image of the Jew 
created by Shakespeare in The Merchant of Venice. Educated at 
Cambridge, Cumberland began writing plays around 1759. His 
first stage Jew was Naphtali in The Fashionable Lover (1772). 
This was an unflattering portrait, but by the time he wrote The 
Jew (1794), his attitude had changed completely. In the person 
of Sheva, Cumberland brought a new kind of Jew to the Eng- 
lish stage. Sheva, like Shylock, is a usurer, hustled and insulted 
by the gentlemen of the town as “the meerest muckworm in 
the city of London.” But by the end of the play the audience is 
made to realize that not one of the unflattering epithets really 
applies to him, and he is acclaimed as “the widow’s friend, the 
orphan's father, the poor man’s protector, the universal philan- 
thropist.” In spite of touches of melodrama and sentimental- 
ity, The Jew did well on the stage and had an influence on the 
more serious drama of the period. It has been translated into 
Hebrew and Yiddish. Cumberland produced a collection of 
essays, The Observer (1785), in which he introduced the saintly 
original of Sheva, Abraham Abrahams. He also wrote an un- 
successful comic opera entitled The Jew of Mogadore (1808). 
Cumberland’s philo-Semitism paved the way for other favor- 
able depictions of Jews in English literary works. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Zangwill, in: JHSET, 7 (1911-14), 147-763 
L.I. Newman, Richard Cumberland, Critic and Friend of the Jews 
(1919); M.J. Landa, Jew in Drama (1926); H.R.S. Van der Veen, Jewish 
Characters in Eighteenth Century English Fiction and Drama (1935); E. 
Rosenberg, From Shylock to Svengali (1960), ch. 3. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
Puy: Katz, England, 343-45; W. D Rubinstein and H.L. Rubinstein, 
Philosemitism: Admiration and Support By Non-Jews in the English- 
Speaking World For Jews, 1840-1939 (1999), index; ODNB online. 


[Harold Harel Fisch] 


CUMIN (Heb. i723, kammon; Isa. 28:25, 27), the spice Cumi- 
num cyminum. In mishnaic times cumin grew extensively in 
Erez Israel and was even exported (Dem. 1:1), the local va- 
riety being superior to that of Cyprus (Ty, Dem. 2:1, 22b). It 
was used as a spice for eating with bread, and it was popular 
though it was regarded as a luxury and was excluded from the 
commodities which it was forbidden to hoard in years of fam- 
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ine (BB gob). Since cumin was effective in stemming the flow 
of blood, it was used to stem bleeding caused by circumcision 
(Shab. 19:2) and the menstrual flow (Shab. 110b). Today cumin 
is occasionally grown as a condiment in Erez Israel. It scatters 
its seeds and thus grows wild in a number of places. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 3 (1924), 435-9; J. Feliks, Olam 
ha-Zomeah ha-Mikra’i (19687), 182. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Feliks, 
Ha-Zome'’ah, 85. 


[Jehuda Feliks] 


°CUNAEUS (Van der Cun), PETRUS (1586-1638), Dutch 
humanist legal scholar and poet. Cunaeus was appointed 
professor of Latin (1612), politics (1613), and law (1615) at 
Leiden University. From 1601 he had studied Hebrew under 
Ambrosius Regemorter at Leiden. Later he went to Franeker, 
where he learned Aramaic and read rabbinic texts with Jo- 
hann *Drusius. His main work, De Republica Hebraeorum 
libri tres (Leiden 1617, with translations into English (1653), 
Dutch (1700), and French (1705)), was a comparative discus- 
sion of the political and theological institutions of the ancient 
Hebrews. Continuing similar studies by Carlo Sigonio and 
Cornelius Betram, Cunaeus forged political theory, historical 
research, and biblical studies into an integrated methodology. 
Taking *Josephus as his point of departure, he tried to show 
the superiority of the Israelite theocracy to the Greek and 
Roman polity. His exposition was one of the first to systemati- 
cally rely on talmudic and medieval Jewish sources. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.J. van der Aa, Biografisch Woordenboek der 
Nederlanden 111 (1854), 914-20; P.C. Molhuysen et al., Nieuw Neder- 
landsch Biografisch Woordenboek 1 (1911), 658-60; Nouvelle Biographie 
Universelle, 10 (1858), 351-52; J.R. Ziskind, in: JQR, 68 (1978) 235-54. 


[Irene E. Zwiep (274)] 


CUNEO, city in northern Italy. The oldest Jewish community 
in the territory of the House of Savoy emerged in Savigliano, 
not far from Cuneo, at the beginning of the 15'" century. It is 
estimated that by the middle of the 16 century, about 400 
Jews lived under the dukes of Savoy. A turning point came 
in 1570, when Pope Pius v expelled the Jews from Avignon, 
where a flourishing community, called the “Pope’s Jews,’ had 
long existed in proximity to the pontifical court. Emanuele 
Filiberto welcomed many refugees to the region of Cuneo, 
perhaps with the objective of filling the demographic gap that 
had developed in preceding decades following persecutions of 
the Protestants. A period of uninterrupted stability began in a 
large area between Cuneo and Monferrato; local administra- 
tions profited by the financial support of small but flourishing 
Jewish communities. Migrations from Provence continued for 
several decades. In 1630 the Jews of Cuneo were permitted to 
participate in artisan crafts and trade without the burden of 
taxes higher than those levied on non-Jews. The situation be- 
came much more critical in the 18" century as a result of the 
rigid attitude of Vittorio Amedeo 11 and his son Carlo Eman- 
uele 111. This was the period of the severe application of the 
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Regie costituzioni (1723), forced conversions, and the impo- 
sition of the ghetto, an institution that arrived two centuries 
later than in the rest of the peninsula. The ghetto in present- 
day Mondovi, for example, dates from September 1724. Sur- 
viving documents reveal oppressive schemes in other cities 
under Savoyard authority, including attempts to organize anti- 
Jewish manifestations and conflicts during Carnival. By the 
end of the 18" century, the Jews had been progressively iso- 
lated, removed from any contact with the surrounding society. 
This condition continued in the following century right up to 
the Albertine Statuto (1848), the document that decreed the 
emancipation of religious minorities (Jews and Valdesians). 
The census of Napoleon 1 indicates that 215 Jews resided in 
Cuneo in 1806, a number that increased to 301 by 1816. These 
statistics indicate a community that in the 19 century wit- 
nessed the birth of several important representatives of Ital- 
ian Jewish culture, including Lelio Della Torre. A significant 
transformation occurred at the beginning of the 20" century, 
following the industrialization of the Italian state created in 
1861 and the consequent urbanization that attracted a consid- 
erable portion of the Jewish community to Turin. The census 
of Mussolini in 1938 established for Cuneo the figure of 182 
Jews, but included Jews residing in Saluzzo, Mondovi, Fos- 
sano, Busca, Moretta, and Cherasco. The Jewish community 
lost its juridical autonomy after 1945 and is today part of the 
Jewish community of Turin. 


Holocaust Period 

Eight kilometers from Cuneo, at the point of confluence of 
the valley of the Gesso and the valley of the Stura, the two 
principal valleys of the Maritime Alps in Italy, the Germans 
established a concentration camp in the commune of Borgo 
San Dalmazzo a few days after their occupation of the area on 
September 12, 1943. They selected an old military barracks a 
few meters from the railroad station on the Nice-Cuneo line. 
In the 19" century the building had housed a spinning mill. 
Nothing remains today of the construction that hosted 349 
“foreign” Jews, refugees from Central and Eastern Europe ar- 
rested by the Germans in the Province of Cuneo on or after 
September 18. They were from a group of about 1,000 Jewish 
refugees in enforced residence in St. Martin Vesubie, France, 
who had followed Italian soldiers retreating from formerly 
Italian-occupied France after the Italian armistice with the Al- 
lies was announced on September 8. They had struggled across 
the Alps through the passes of the Finestre, at 2,575 meters 
above sea level, and Ciriegia, at 2,551 meters, expecting to find 
the Allies in the Cuneo area rather than the Germans. 

Also in the camp at Borgo San Dalmazzo in the autumn 
of 1943 were some Italian Jews arrested in Cuneo, but they 
were freed before a circular from Minister of the Interior Buf- 
farini Guidi demanding their arrests went into effect. The 
“first camp” of Borgo San Dalmazzo functioned until No- 
vember 21, 1943, when the 349 “foreigners” were taken from 
the barracks to the station where a freight train awaited them. 
Passing through Cuneo, Savona, and Nice, they were trans- 
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ferred to Drancy, outside Paris. The majority continued on 
to Auschwitz in convoy 64 on December 12, 1943. Only 10 
are known to have survived. Most of the others from the orig- 
inal group survived, however, by hiding in the surrounding 
mountains or by moving south to Florence or Rome. They 
were aided by hundreds of local Italians in a rescue effort of- 
ten coordinated by Don Raimondo Viale (1907-1987), who 
after the war was recognized as a Righteous Among the Na- 
tions. 

The camp at Borgo San Dalmazzo was reopened a few 
days after the departure of the Jewish refugees, so that one 
speaks of a “second camp” between December 4, 1943, and 
February 15, 1944. The reopening was ordered by the police in 
Cuneo on December 9 in response to a decree on December 2. 
This time all Jews were eligible for arrest, without distinction. 
Most affected were the weak, the elderly, those living alone, all 
those who had not been able to hide. Jews from Cuneo who 
had escaped deportation from the “first camp” had gone into 
hiding, usually in the mountains. Those of Mondovi were 
warned in time. The fate of the Jews of Saluzzo, where Jews 
taking refuge from Turin were added to the few regular resi- 
dents of the area, was different and more tragic. A total of 26 
Jews from Saluzzo were deported, mostly women, registered 
in a list dated January 31, 1944. Phonogram number 01083 of 
the local police, dated February 15, 1944, ordered their trans- 
fer to Fossoli, from where they were ultimately deported to 
Auschwitz. Then on April 25, 1945, the day Cuneo was liber- 
ated, the Germans seized six “foreign” Jews from the local 
prison and shot them under the arches of the bridge leading 
into the city. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Segre, The Jews of Piedmont, 3 vols. 
(1986-90); idem, “Gli ebrei piemontesi nelleta dell’assolutismo,’ in: 
Italia Judaica. Gli ebrei dalla segregazione alla prima emancipazione 
(1989), 67-80; M. Luzzati, “Banchi e insediamenti ebraici nell Italia 
centro-settentrionale fra tardo Medioevo e inizi dell’eta moderna, 
in: C. Vivanti (ed.), Gli ebrei in Italia, Annali della Storia d'Italia, 
vol. 11, I, 208-10; P. Bianchi-Andrea Merlotti, Cuneo in eta moderna 
(2003), 103-13, 301-14; A. Cavaglion, “Nella notte straniera. Gli ebrei 
di St Martin Vésubie e il campo di concentramento di Borgo S. Dal- 
mazzo, in: Cuneo: LArciere (1981, 2004); A. Muncinelli, Gli ebrei nella 
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[Alberto Cavaglion (24 ed.)] 


CUOMOTINI (Turk. Gumuldjina), city in northeastern 
Greece in the region of Thrace. Jewish settlement is known 
from the early 16'® century when, according to a population 
census, the Jewish community numbered 100 people or 25 
head of household. The first settlers came from Edirne and 
later Salonika, and a Jewish community, primarily Sephardi, 
existed until the Bulgarians deported the Jews of the city in 
World War 11. 

When * Nathan of Gaza, the key follower of the false mes- 
siah *Shabbetai Zevi, fled from Edirne and Ipsula, he found 
refuge in Cuomotini with Shabbateans. He was driven out of 
the city by opponents who placed a herem against him. 
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A synagogue, immediately outside of the city walls, ex- 
isted from the 18" century. 

In 1786, the Jews were victims of an attack by a Turk- 
ish army rebel and his small force who revolted, attacked the 
walled city, locked themselves in, and forced the Jews who 
lived within the walls to collaborate with them and shoot at 
the army. They had to feed the captives and break the Sabbath. 
The Hakham Jacob saved the community by bribery and the 
Jewish women cared for the wounded insurgents. The Jews 
escaped prosecution from the authorities also by bribery, and 
the 22™4 of Elul became a day of commemoration on which 
they did not work. An unfinished hymn was composed by 
Rabbi Daniel de Avila. 

In the 1860s the Carasso, Abravanel, Nahmias, and Molho 
families of Salonika settled in Cuomotini. In the 1880s, the 
Jews lived within the walls and the gates were locked at night. 
According to legend, in 1888-89 the Jews did not live in the 
city but came daily as traders from Drama and elsewhere and 
were only permitted to live inside the walls after the sick wife 
of a Turkish official could not find a Jewish merchant who sold 
natural medicines, on condition that they would reside in the 
city permanently. Seventy houses in the Turkish Quarter were 
allocated to them and they were given permission to build a 
synagogue inside the walls. 

In 1907 the Jewish community numbered 200 families. 
By the early 20' century, there were four philanthropic asso- 
ciations as well as a hevra kaddisha and a bikkur holim. Since 
Jews were not admitted to Greek-Orthodox schools, a Jewish 
school was founded in 1889, but it closed down shortly after- 
ward owing to financial difficulties. A boys school was estab- 
lished in 1899 and a separate girls school was also set up. A 
coeducational school was founded in 1910, which received 
assistance from the Alliance Israélite Universelle. In 1912 it 
had 246 students. 

The community was under Bulgarian rule from 1912 until 
1922. A branch of the Bulgarian Association for Hebrew Lan- 
guage and Culture was established in the city. 

When Turkey ceded Thrace and Cuomotini became 
Greek, the Jews had to designate three buildings to house ref- 
ugees. In 1928, the community numbered 1,159 people. New 
organizations included the cultural Cercle Israelite, the wom- 
ens volunteer Rofeh Holim, and the Zionist Ahdut and Bynai 
Israel. In 1934, Meir Dasa sat on the local municipal council. 

In November 1940, after the commencement of the Alba- 
nian campaign, the government sequestered the Jewish school. 
In April 1941, the Bulgarians annexed Thrace. In early 1942, 
Jewish youth were seized for forced labor. The Bulgarians ran 
a harsh and violent occupation. While some 28 escaped, most 
of the Jews were arrested on March 4, 1943, and transported 
in 20 open train cars to the notorious Dupnitsa transit camp, 
and then dispatched from Lom by boat via the Danube. The 
Jews from Cuomotini and Kavala on the Karageorge were shot 
by the Bulgarians and the Germans; while three other boats, 
of which one held Cuomotini Jews, arrived in Vienna and 
from there the Thracian Jews were sent to Treblinka; where 
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they were gassed upon arrival. The Bulgarians confiscated all 
of the Jewish properties and possessions. 

Only 18 Jews returned to the city, left with nothing. Most 
did not stay, leaving for Athens, the United States, or Israel. 
The synagogue, which had been used as a stable during the 
war, was returned, but served as a storage facility until 1980. 
In the early 1990s the roof collapsed and the municipality tore 
down the structure in 1994. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Kerem, “The Jewish Community of Cuo- 
motini. A Unique Case of Communal Organization and Philanthropic 
Consciousness,” in: Proceedings of the x11th Congress of CIEPO, Archiv 
Orientalni, Supplementa vi11 (1998), 189-96; B. Rivlin, “Cuomotini,” 
in: Pinkas Kehillot Yavan (1999), 339-47. 


[Yitzchak Kerem (2™ ed.)] 


CUPBEARER, a high ranking royal official primarily in 
charge of serving wine to the king. Since he was close to the 
person of the king, who feared intrigue and the possibility of 
poisoned food, the cupbearer was required to be a man of ir- 
reproachable loyalty capable of winning the king’s complete 
confidence. 

Genesis 40:1 mentions Pharaoh's cupbearer (Heb. mash- 
keh, mashgeh), who, in the next verse, is called the chief cup- 
bearer (Heb. sar ha-mashqim). Indicative of the importance of 
the position is the fact that it was the cupbearer whom Joseph 
asked to intercede with Pharaoh in order to bring about his 
release from prison (Gen. 40:14). In 1 Kings 10:5 and 11 Chron- 
icles 9:4, it is possible that the word mashkav (mashqaw) re- 
fers to Solomon's cupbearers who were among the king’s many 
possessions which amazed the Queen of Sheba so much that 
“there was no more spirit in her.” The word may, however, refer 
to Solomon's “drinking service,” i.e., decanters and cups. Ne- 
hemiah’s words, “For I was cupbearer to the king” (Neh. 1:11b), 
attests to a cupbearer at court as late as the Persian period. 

An Aramaic inscription of the ninth century B.c.E. con- 
sisting of the word [sqy’ (“belonging to the cupbearer”), has 
been found on a large stone jar at Ein Gev. It is assumed that 
Isqy’ is the honorific title of a dignitary or royal official at the 
court of Ben-Hadad 11 or Hazael. The word was probably an 
imitation of such Assyrian titles as saqu, or rab-3agé, which de- 
note an important official at the royal court. The title rab-sagé 
appears in the Bible as *Rab-Shakeh, Sennacherib’s chief cup- 
bearer (11 Kings 18:17 ff,; Isa. 36:2 ff.). That such a title could be 
honorary and also connected with practical duties is apparent 
from the context of 11 Kings 18:17-19 and Isaiah 36:2 where the 
Assyrian rab-sagé challenges Hezekiah king of Israel. Assyr- 
ian palace reliefs indicate the importance of the cupbearer in 
relation to the king’s other servants. Representations in picto- 
rial art and literary sources show that cupbearers also existed 
at the courts of the various kings of Canaan. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Mazar et al., in: 1EJ, 14 (1964), 27-28. 
CURACAO, an island near the northern coast of Venezuela, 


South America, under the Dutch Crown part of the Nether- 
land Antilles. Sighted by the Conquistador Alonso de Ojeda 
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in 1498, it was captured from the Spanish by the Dutch in 1634. 
The Dutch West India Company was interested in populating 
the island, and among others to attract Jews from Dutch Bra- 
zil and to stem the flow of experienced Jewish planters from 
Brazil to Barbados. The first organized group of Jews was 
headed by Joao de Yllan (1651), and a second group by David 
Nassi (1652). The Jews were given an area called the “Jewish 
Quarter,’ several miles from the fortress which today is Wil- 
lemstadt, capital of the island. Their efforts to plant sugar cane 
and other tropical products were not successful on this arid 
island. In 1659, however, a grant was given to another group 
of Jews from Brazil to settle in Curacao, led by Isaac da Costa. 
He received the right of free exercise of religion, the right to 
protection, and permission to build a synagogue. Contrary 
to the situation prevailing in other Dutch possessions, the 
Jews had to adjust to some restrictions. They were treated 
as foreigners and were not even allowed to be inside the for- 
tress after nine oclock in the evening. Upon his nomination 
as governor of Curacao, Peter Stuyvesant tried his utmost to 
limit the Jews’ rights. All this could not prevent the Jews from 
transforming Curacao into the main commercial center of the 
entire area. The proximity of Venezuela and Colombia facili- 
tated the promotion of so-called illicit trade with the Span- 
ish colonies. Owing to the shortage of Spanish vessels, Jews 
of Curacao dealt through the conversos in these countries for 
their import and export. 

The community “Mikve Israel” was founded in 1659 and 
the Jewish cemetery consecrated that same year. The first syna- 
gogue was dedicated in 1674 and coincided with the arrival of 
the first Haham (rabbi), Joshiau Pardo of Salonika. The pres- 
ent-day synagogue was established in 1732. 

Curagao became the center of Jewish life in the Carib- 
bean and was called “Mother of the Caribbean Jewish commu- 
nities.” The establishment of the yeshivah Etz Haim ve-Ohel 
Yahakov (1674) gave spiritual guidance of the Jewish commu- 
nities in the area. Bodies of Jews who died in places with no 
Jewish cemetery (mainly those under Spanish colonial rule), 
such as Cuba, Puerto Rico, and Santo Domingo, were trans- 
ported to Curacao for burial. The mohalim (circumcisers) of 
Curagao attended to persons who arrived from Europe or 
other parts of the Americas with the aim of reconverting to 
Judaism. Among those who came from Spain and Portugal 
were a Dominican friar, a Franciscan father, and a Catholic 
priest. This continued until 1821. 

The Jewish population continued to grow. Jews came 
from Amsterdam and Bayonne, exiles arrived from Pomeroon 
(Guiana) and Martinique, and conversos from Spain and Por- 
tugal. By 1729, the Jewish population exceeded 2,000, about 
one-half the total white population of the island. The small 
island was overpopulated and this led to Jewish immigration 
to other areas. Curacao, however, remained their center. 

In 1693, a party of 70 Curacao Jews joined the Jews from 
Barbados in Newport, Rhode Island. That same year a group 
of Leghorn Jews left Curacao to found the enclave at Tuca- 
cas, on the Venezuelan coast. The enclave, with its commu- 
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nity and synagogue, existed until 1720, when captured by 
Spanish forces. 

Curacao Jews settled on the Dutch islands of Sint Maarten 
(Saint Martin) and Aruba; in the towns of Coro, Barcelona, 
Barquisimiento, Valencia, Caroa, and Puerto de Caballo in 
Venezuela; Carabobo, Rio Hacha, and Santa Marta in Colom- 
bia; in St. Thomas and St. Croix of the Virgin Islands; in Cap 
Haitien in Haiti; and in the Dominican Republic, Costa Rica, 
Panama, Cuba, New York, New Orleans, and Mexico City. In 
each location they still remained attached to Curagao which, 
in turn, attended to their spiritual needs. 

The commmunal importance of Curagao has diminished 
today, and with it its Jewish population. Reform Judaism came 
to Curacao in 1863, causing a rift and dividing Curacao into 
two communities. The Reform “Temple Emmanuel” was dedi- 
cated in 1867. The dispute led to many Jews distancing them- 
selves from the community. The conflict continued for almost 
100 years, harming Jewish life. To resolve the situation, in 1964, 
the two communities merged to form “The United Nether- 
lands Portuguese Congregation Mikve Israel - Emmanuel,” 
which adopted Reconstructionism and decided “to include Se- 
phardi rites so long as these do not conflict with Reconstruc- 
tionist principles.” In 1969, the Ashkenazi community “Shaarei 
Tzedek” was founded and an Ashkenazi synagogue built. 

As of 2000, some 300 Jews lived in Curacao, with the 
Ashkenazim being the majority. 

Israel is represented in the Netherlands Antilles by the 
ambassador in Caracas and an honorary consul in Willem- 
stadt. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Arbell, The Jewish Nation of the Caribbean 
(2002); I. Jesurun Cardozo, Three Centuries of Jewish Life in Curacao 
(1954); A. Herbert Cone, “The Jews in Curacao,” in: PAJHS, 10 (1902): 
147-52; J. Corcos, A Synopsis of the History of the Jews of Curagao 
from the Day of Their Settlement to the Present Time (1897); I and E. 
Emmanuel, History of the Jews of the Netherlands Antilles (1970); R. 
Maduro, Our Snoa, 5492-5742...Synagogue Mikve Israel (1982); C.A. 
Arauz Monfante, El Contrabando Holandes en el Caribe, Durante la 
Primera Mitad de Siglo xv111 (1984). 


[Mordechai Arbell (2"4 ed.)] 


CURIEL, Marrano family, active in Jewish life in Amsterdam 
and Hamburg under the name of Nufiez da Costa. The origin 
of the name is Curiel del Duero in Castile. Jews whose origin 
was from this village bore the name after they had left it. A 
certain David Curiel from Avila, who decided to leave Castile 
in 1492, probably settled in Coimbra, with which the Curiel 
family became identified. It seems that in Coimbra the family 
descended from Abigail Curiel, alias Guiomar da Costa, after 
the forced conversion of 1497. Abigail was kept as a mistress 
for several years by Jeronimo de Saldanha, a nobleman with 
some Jewish ancestry, who was the father of a son raised in 
Coimbra as a Jew or Crypto-Jew. Hence the claim of the Cu- 
riel family to Portuguese nobility. Part of the family moved 
to Lisbon, some escaped from Portugal and reverted to Ju- 
daism, others moved to the New World. Several members of 
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the family were tried by the Inquisition in Coimbra. These 
trials reveal much about the Jewish practices maintained by 
the family. Several members of the family lived in Covilha. 
The departure of the Curiel family from Portugal was the re- 
sult of indiscreet correspondence between the Jewish branch 
of the family living in Italy and the Portuguese New Chris- 
tian branch. JACOB CURIEL, alias Duarte Nufiez da Costa 
(1587-1665), born a Marrano in Lisbon, moved via Pisa and 
Florence to Amsterdam and later to Hamburg. Having made 
himself useful to members of the royal house of Portugal in 
Hamburg, he was made Portuguese diplomatic representative. 
His elder son, MOSEs (Jerénimo Nujfiez da Costa; died 1697), 
was Portuguese agent in Amsterdam, where he was prominent 
in the Sephardi community and represented his coreligion- 
ists in cases before the Dutch authorities. Jacob’s younger son, 
SOLOMON (Manoel Nujfez da Costa), succeeded his father in 
Hamburg. The family held diplomatic positions in both cities 
until the late 18" century. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, Marranos, 303; ESN, 178; J. Caro Baroja, 
Judios en la Espatia moderna y contemporanea, 2 (1962), 243-4; I. Da 
Costa, Noble Families among the Sephardic Jews (1936), index; H. Kel- 
lenbenz, Sephardim an der unteren Elbe (1958), index; W.C. Pieterse, 
Daniel Levi de Barrios als geschiedschrijver... (1968), index. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: E. Samuel, in: Jewish Historical Studies, 31 (1988-90), 
111-36 (also in: E. Samuel, At the End of the Earth, (2004), 43-67). 


[Kenneth R. Scholberg / Yom Tov Assis (2"4 ed.)] 


CURIEL, ISRAEL BEN MEIR DI (d. 1577), sage of Safed. 
Neither the place nor the date of his birth is known. Simi- 
larly, there is no precise idea as to the date of his arrival in 
Safed. Di Curiel studied under R. Joseph Fasi in Adrianople, 
and presumably he held a rabbinic office in one of the con- 
gregations there. He evidently spent some time in Istanbul as 
well. In Safed, Di Curiel studied under Jacob *Berab and was 
one of the latter’s ordainees. Together with Joseph *Caro and 
Moses *Trani, Di Curiel sat in the Safed bet din. Among his 
disciples was R. Bezalel *Ashkenazi. He was one of the out- 
standing preachers of his time . A corpus of Di Curiel’s homi- 
lies was published by S. Regev in addition to his Or Zaddikim 
(Salonica 1799), which was mistakenly attibuted to R. Joseph 
*Caro. The poet R. Israel *Najara was his grandson. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Pachter, Kiryat Sefer, 55 (1980), 802-10; 
S. Regev, Rabbi Israel di Curiel, Sermons and Homilies (Heb.,1992), 
with biographical notes by M. Benayahu); A. David, To Come To 
the Land: Immigration and Settlement in 16th Century Eretz-Israel 


(1999), 151, 234. 
[Abraham David] 


CURRICK, MAX COHEN (1877-1947), U.S. Reform rabbi. 
Currick was born in Boston and ordained at Hebrew Union 
College in 1898. After serving as rabbi of United Hebrew Con- 
gregation of Fort Smith, Arkansas, he became rabbi of Congre- 
gation Anshe Hesed in Erie, Pennsylvania, a position he held 
from 1901 until his death in 1947. A journalist as well, Cur- 
rick was editor of the Erie Dispatch (1910-12) and chairman 
of the board of editors of Liberal Judaism, the house organ of 
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the *Union of American Hebrew Congregations. In 1927, he 
became chairman of the *Central Conference of American 
Rabbis Committee on International Peace and was active in 
assisting victims of Nazism. Currick rose to many leadership 
roles in the CcAR and co-sponsored a tough (although not 
adopted by the rabbinic organization) resolution vehemently 
condemning “immorality” in Hollywood films. He was elected 
vice president of the ccAR in 1935 and served as president of 
the organization during the time of Hitler's rise to interna- 
tional power (1937-39), calling for greater cooperation among 
American Jewry to meet rising antisemitism at home and 
abroad. Contrary to the views of some other American Jew- 
ish leaders, however, Currick was of the opinion that no new 
umbrella organization needed to be formed to confront this 
challenge; rather, he felt, the *Synagogue Council of Amer- 
ica, with its bedrock foundation in the houses of worship of 
the three streams of Judaism, should be given a broader man- 
date to speak out and act on issues facing American Jewry. In 
addition to his ccAR roles, Currick served on the Boards of 
Governors of Hebrew Union College and of the B’nai Brith 
Home for Children. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: K.M. Olitzky, L.J. Sussman, and M.H. Stern, 
Reform Judaism in America: A Biographical Dictionary and Source- 


book (1993). 
[Bezalel Gordon (2™4 ed.)] 


CURRIE, EDWINA (1946- ), British politician. Edwina 
Currie (née Cohen) was born and educated in Liverpool and 
then at Oxford and the London School of Economics. The 
daughter of Orthodox Jews, she served in Birmingham local 
politics and then as a Conservative member of Parliament 
from 1983 to 1997. Under Margaret Thatcher, she enjoyed a 
high profile career as under-secretary of state for health from 
1986 to 1988, initiating many public and media campaigns on 
health matters. In December 1988 she was forced to resign 
from the government because of a safety scare when she un- 
wisely declared that most of Britain’s eggs were infected with 
salmonella. She then became a writer, producing such thrill- 
ers as The Ambassador (1999). Edwina Currie hit the national 
headlines in 2002 when she published her Diaries, 1987-92, 
which revealed that in the mid-1980s she had had a four-year 
affair with John Major (Britain’s prime minister from 1990 to 
1997) before he was a major political figure. Currie was de- 
feated at the 1997 general election and has since become a 
well-known radio and television presenter. Major and Cur- 
rie reportedly spent much of their time together discussing 
the Jews. 

[William D. Rubinstein (274 ed.)] 


CURTIS, JAMIE LEE (1958-_), U.S. actor. Daughter of Jew- 
ish actor Tony *Curtis (Bernie Schwartz) and Janet Leigh, 
Curtis spent her high school years at the Choate School in 
Connecticut. After graduation, she attended the University 
of the Pacific in California for one term before dropping 
out. Universal signed Curtis to a seven-year contract in 1977 
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that got her bit parts on television shows like Operation Pet- 
ticoat, Quincy, and Columbo. She made her big-screen debut 
in John Carpenter’s Halloween (1978), and became known as 
the “queen of scream” with such follow-up horror films as 
The Fog (1980), Prom Night (1980), Terror Train (1981), and 
Halloween 11 (1981). After portraying the lead in the rv film 
Death of a Centerfold: The Dorothy Stratten Story, Curtis fol- 
lowed with comedy roles in the films Trading Places (1983) 
and A Fish Called Wanda (1988). She married actor-direc- 
tor Christopher Guest in 1984, with whom she has a daugh- 
ter, Annie, and a son, Thomas, both adopted. In 1989-92, 
she starred opposite Richard Lewis in the sitcom Anything 
But Love, winning a 1990 Golden Globe for best actress in 
a television comedy. A memorable performance in the film 
True Lies (1994) opposite Arnold Schwarznegger won her 
another Golden Globe (1995), the same year that she appeared 
in the screen version of Wendy *Wasserstein’s The Heidi 
Chronicles (1995). She reprised her role as Laurie Strode in 
Halloween H20 (1998). Curtis had a major hit with the Dis- 
ney remake of Freaky Friday (2003) and continued her fam- 
ily-friendly roles with Christmas with the Kranks (2004). 
Curtis is also a successful children’s book author, publish- 
ing When I Was Little (1995); Tell Me Again about the Night 
I Was Born (1996); Today I Feel Silly (1998); Where Do Bal- 
loons Go? (2000); I’m Gonna Like Me (2002); and It’s Hard to 
Be Five (2004). 

[Adam Wills (274 ed.)] 


CURTIS, TONY (Bernard Schwartz; 1925-—_), U.S. actor. 
Born in New York, the son of a Hungarian tailor, Curtis be- 
gan his career on the stage in a settlement house in the Bronx. 
He then went from summer stock companies to off-Broad- 
way shows, and finally to Hollywood. His first major dra- 
matic role was in Trapeze (1956), followed by Sweet Smell of 
Success (1957). Adeptly handling both dramatic and comedy 
roles, Curtis starred in many films, including Houdini (1953), 
The Defiant Ones (1958), The Vikings (1958), Some Like It Hot 
(1959), Operation Petticoat (1959), Spartacus (1960), The Rat 
Race (1960), Who Was That Lady? (1960), The Great Impostor 
(1961), The Outsider (1962), Taras Bulba (1962), Forty Pounds 
of Trouble (1962), Captain Newman, M.D. (1963), Goodbye, 
Charlie (1964), Sex and the Single Girl (1964), The Great Race 
(1965), Boeing, Boeing (1966), Don’t Make Waves (1967), The 
Boston Strangler (1968), Lepke (1975), The Last Tycoon (1976), 
Casanova & Co. (1977), Little Miss Marker (1980), The Mir- 
ror Crackd (1980), Insignificance (1985), Center of the Web 
(1991), The Mummy Lives (1993), Hardball (1997), Alien X Fac- 
tor (1997), Stargames (1998), and Love Is a Survivor (2004). 
Among his many television appearances, Curtis starred as 
Danny Wilde opposite Roger Moore in the adventure series 
The Persuaders (1971-72). 

Adept at artwork as well, Curtis has been painting and 
drawing for more than 30 years. His works are on exhibit at 
art galleries and other venues around the world. Actress Ja- 
mie Lee *Curtis is the daughter of Curtis and his first wife, 
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Janet Leigh. In 1993 Curtis wrote Tony Curtis: The Autobiog- 
raphy (with B. Paris). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.A. Hunter, Tony Curtis: The Man and His 


Movies (1985). 
[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


CURTIZ, MICHAEL (1888-1962), Hungarian director. Born 
Mihaly Kertész in Budapest, Hungary, to carpenter Ignatz and 
opera singer Aranka. Curtiz grew up poor and made his act- 
ing debut in 1897 in an opera his mother had been cast in. He 
graduated from Markoszy University in 1906 and went to work 
for a traveling circus as a performer. He joined the Budapest 
Royal Academy of Theater and Art in 1910 and studied there 
for two years. After the academy, Curtiz became involved in 
the country’s growing film industry and is said to have directed 
the country’s first feature film, Today and Tomorrow (1912). In 
1915, Curtiz married actress Lucy Doraine (nee Ilonka Kovacs 
Perényi), who starred in many of his films from 1912 to 1919. 
Curtiz, who had served in the Austrian army during World 
War I, signed a contract with Sascha Studios in Vienna and re- 
located to Austria from Hungary in 1919 after the Communists 
nationalized the country’s film industry. In 1923, he directed 
the acclaimed Sodom and Gomorrah and divorced his wife. In 
1924 he directed the film Die Sklavenkénigin, released in the 
United States under the title Moon of Israel. The film inspired 
Jack Warner to extend an invitation to Curtiz to come and 
direct for the studio. His first films for Warner Bros. in 1926 
were silent, but he gradually moved over to talkies between 
1927 and 1929. Curtiz married screenwriter Bess Meredyth in 
1929. In the late 1930s, he made several romantic adventures 
starring Errol Flynn, including Captain Blood (1935) and The 
Adventures of Robin Hood (1938). By 1937, Curtiz had become 
an American citizen, but was renowned for never having mas- 
tered the English language. Yet he directed some of the most 
iconic American films, such as the 1942 musical Yankee Doo- 
dle Dandy and what is considered the greatest American film, 
Casablanca (1942), the only film to earn him an Oscar for best 
director. He continued to work at a hectic pace, turning out 
23 more films for Warner Bros., including the Oscar-winning 
Mildred Pierce (1945), Life with Father (1947), and Jim Thorpe, 
All-American (1951), but left in 1954, filming the popular White 
Christmas for Paramount that year. As the studios declined, 
so too did his career, but he continued to direct a wide vari- 
ety of films, including Elvis Presley in King Creole (1958) and 
finishing the John Wayne film The Comancheros (1961) a few 
months before his death in Los Angeles. 


[Adam Wills (2"4 ed.)] 


°CUSA, NICHOLAS OF (1401-1464), German theologian 
and philosopher. Nicholas was born in Cusa (Kues), Germany. 
He became a cardinal in 1448. At the ecclesiastical synod of 
Bamberg convened by him in his capacity of papal legate in 
1451 Cusa had condoned the regulation obliging Jews to wear 
a distinctive *badge. His historical importance derives from 
his writings, in which he set forth an intensely spiritual inter- 
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pretation of belief. For this task he developed philosophical 
concepts which enabled his work to serve as a link between 
the Middle Ages and early modern times. The conquest of 
Constantinople by the Turks in 1453 and the atrocities engen- 
dered by their fanaticism motivated him to write De pace fidei 
(1453; ed. by R. Klibansky and H. Bascour, 1956). His aim was 
to trace the common ground between different creeds and 
thus eliminate religious conflicts. In the work Nicholas por- 
trays wise men of many nations representing a wide range of 
creeds and sects gathered in heaven to listen to esoteric teach- 
ing. According to it, the doctrinal essence of Christianity is 
defined as a cosmogonic process determining the relation of 
God and man, an interpretation that was intended as a basis 
of belief for all religions, even paganism. Nicholas knew very 
well that the Jews’ explicit refusal to recognize the messianic 
character of Jesus, whose appearance on earth was the pivot 
of his metaphysical history, was an obstacle to the achieve- 
ment of such harmony. But in the debate the Jewish speaker 
agrees that an understanding of the Trinity as the process of 
creation avoids ascribing the objectionable attribute of plural- 
ity to God (ch. 9). Further, Peter sets forth the argument that 
the real belief of the Jews transcends their own understanding: 
“They prefer death to any violation of the Law; but this attitude 
presupposes a belief in immortality, even though such bless- 
ing is not promised in the Torah for the mere fulfilling of the 
Law” (ch. 15). Nicholas’ teaching was influenced by a tradition 
going back to the German Dominican theologian and mystic 
Meister *Eckhart (c. 1260-1327), whose writings introduced 
him to Maimonides. Nicholas’ famous book De docta igno- 
rantia (1440; tr. by G. Heron as Of Learned Ignorance, 1954) 
contains passages from Maimonides’ Dux neutrorum (Guide 
of the Perplexed), presented as the authority for the treatise’s 
statements concerning the right approach to the understand- 
ing of the Divine Being (1:16; 26). They are identical with the 
corresponding quotations summarized in Eckhart’s Exodus 
commentary. But in contrast to Eckhart, Nicholas names a 
Rabbi Solomon as the author of the texts. Possibly, at the time 
he did not wish to reveal his link with the daring 14'-century 
Dominican. About 1450 he made a search for a complete text 
of the Dux neutrorum and, having found it in a Dutch mon- 
astery, ordered a copy for the pope. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Gilson, History of Christian Philosophy 
in the Middle Ages (1955), 534-40; H. Wackerzapp, Der Einfluss Meis- 
ter Eckharts auf die ersten philosophischen Schriften des Nikolaus von 
Kues, 1440-1450 (1962); PE. Sigmund, Nicholas of Cusa and Medieval 
Political Thought (1963); Guttmann, in: MGW], 43 (1899), 251ff; E. 
Roth, in: Monumenta Judaica (Handbuch, 1963). 75, 126 n. 111; Eck- 
ert, in: Kirche und Synagoge, 1 (1968), 273. 


[Hans Liebeschutz] 


CUSH (Kush). (1) Cush was the name of an ancient king- 
dom in N.E. Africa. The portion of the Nile Valley between 
the First and Sixth Cataracts was called Cush by the phara- 
onic Egyptians, though western nations preferred the Greek 
appellation Nubia. One of the earliest mentions of the name 
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Cush is found on an inscription of the early Middle Kingdom 
(c. 1970 B.C.E.). During the second millennium B.c.£. Cush 
was absorbed into the Egyptian empire, first as far as the Sec- 
ond Cataract under the Middle Kingdom rulers and then as 
far as the Sixth by the New Kingdom pharaohs. When the 
New Kingdom disintegrated (c. 1050 B.c.E.), Cush, which 
had been thoroughly Egyptianized, gained its independence 
under a line of native kings. It was probably the Cushite king 
Shabako (c. 707-696) who encouraged *Hezekiah of Judah 
to resist the Assyrians under Sennacherib and sent the relief 
army that the Assyrians crushed at the battle of Eletekh in 
701 B.C.E., since Taharka (*Tirhakah), mentioned in 11 Kings 
19:9 and Isaiah 37:9, had not yet come to the throne. In fact, 
the biblical account is believed by some scholars to be a con- 
flation of two campaigns. After the Assyrian conquest of Egypt 
in 666 B.C.E., Taharka’s successor Tanwentamani at first suc- 
ceeded in freeing Upper Egypt as far as Memphis from the 
Assyrians in about 663-662 B.c.E., but he was driven out by 
the avenging armies of Ashurbanipal. The ancient capital of 
Thebes was so savagely plundered that 50 years later it served 
the prophet Nahum as an example for the forthcoming de- 
struction of Nineveh (Nah. 3:8, 10). From this time on, Cush 
ceased to intervene in the affairs of Egypt. 

(2) According to the Bible, Cush was the son of Ham 
(Gen. 2:13; 10:6-8; Ezek. 38:5; 1 Chron. 1:8-10) and the eponym 
of the N.E. African people. In several verses the name refers to 
other peoples; the distinction is not clear in every single case 
(Num. 12:1; 11 Chron. 14:8; 21:16). In the Septuagint the name 
appears in two forms: in those verses in which it designates the 
son of Ham it appears in the form Xove while in other cases 
it is AvWtomta, i.e., Ethiopia. Most modern translations follow 
the Septuagint. The whole of East Africa was called Cush by 
the Greeks, and in modern times “Cushi” is a Hebrew term 
for a black person. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.J. Arkell, History of the Sudan (19617), 
55-173; Lambdin, in: IDB, 2 (1962), 176-7 (incl. bibl.); Wilson, ibid., 
4 (1962), 652 (incl. bibl.). 

[Alan Richard Schulman] 


CUSHAN-RISHATHAIM (Heb. o°nyw 7W/19), the first op- 
pressor of Israel in the period of the Judges (Judg. 3:8-10). 
Israel was subject to Cushan-Rishathaim, the king of Aram- 
Naharaim, for eight years, before being rescued by the first 
“judge,” *Othniel son of Kenaz. The second element, Risha- 
thaim (“double wickedness”), is presumably not the original 
name, but serves as a pejorative which rhymes with Naharaim. 
The combination Aram-Naharaim is not a genuine one for the 
period of the Judges, since at that time the Arameans were not 
yet an important ethnic element in Mesopotamia. In the view 
of some scholars, the story lacks historical basis and is the 
invention of an author who wished to produce a judge from 
Judah, and raise the total number of judges to twelve. Those 
who see a historical basis to the story have proposed various 
identifications for Cushan-Rishathaim: (1) Cushan is to be 
sought among one of the Kassite rulers in Babylonia (17""-12" 
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centuries; cf. Gen. 10:8). Josephus identifies Cushan with an 
Assyrian king. Others identify him with one of the Mitannian 
or Hittite kings. (2) Cushan is an Egyptian ruler from *Cush 
in Africa (Nubia; cf. Gen. 10:6; Isa. 11:11, et al.). (3) The head 
of the tribe of Cush, which led a nomadic existence along the 
southern border of Palestine. Such Cushite nomads are men- 
tioned in the Egyptian Execration Texts of the first quarter 
of the second millennium B.c.£. and in the Bible (Num. 12:1; 
Hab. 3:7; 11 Chron. 14:8; 21:16). (4) Aram (Heb. D05N) is a cor- 
ruption of Edom (Heb. O77) and Naharaim is a later addition. 
Thus, Cushan is an Edomite king who subjugated the tribe of 
Judah whose territory was adjacent to Edom. (5) Cushan is 
from central or northern Syria, and is to be identified with a 
North Syrian ruler or with irsw, a Hurrian (from the area of 
Syria-Palestine) who seized power in Egypt during the an- 
archic period at the end of the 19** dynasty (c. 1200 B.C.E.). 
In his campaign from the north to Egypt, he also subjugated 
the Israelites. Othniel’s rescue of the Israelites is to be under- 
stood against the background of the expulsion of the foreign 
invaders from Egypt by the pharaoh Sethnakhte, the founder 
of the 20'" dynasty. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Taeubler, in: HUCA, 20 (1947), 137-42; A. 
Malamat, in: JNES, 13 (1954), 231-42; S. Yeivin, in: Atiqot, 3 (1961), 
176-80. 

[Bustanay Oded] 


CUTH, CUTHAH (Heb. nid, 11 Kings 17:30; 712; 11 Kings 
17:24), a Sumero-Akkadian and Babylonian holy and cult 
city; the present-day Tell Ibrahim, 31% mi. (50 km.) N.E. of 
Babylon, 12% mi. (20 km.) W. of Jemdet Nasr (see *Mesopo- 
tamia). The Sumerian (or pre-Sumerian) name for Cuthah is 
Gudua, and the Akkadian (from which the biblical name was 
derived) is Kutti(m). In the Bible (11 Kings 17:24, 30) Cuthah 
figures as one of the cities from which the king of Assyria 
brought colonists to the province of Samaria. The Talmud (BB 
gia) and Josephus (Ant., 9:279) speak of it as a locality still 
known in their time. The former identifies it with the Ur of 
the Chaldeans, which was Abraham's original home accord- 
ing to Genesis (11:31; 15:7). Perhaps the modern name of the 
site of Cuthah, Tell Ibrahim, reflects this tradition. The city of 
Cuthah is known in cuneiform sources chiefly as the cult cen- 
ter of the god Nergal; his central shrine, E-MES-LAM, stood 
in Cuthah (cf. e.g., Laws of Hammurapi, Preamble, line 71), 
and the Cuthean colonists in the province of Samaria estab- 
lished this cult there (11 Kings 17:30). Cuthah is mentioned in 
various hymns and cultic poems. One historical poem, for- 
merly known as the “Legend of the King of Cuthah,” is now 
called the “Legend of Naram-Sin’” because its subject is King 
Naram-Sin of *Akkad (see O.B. Gurney, Anatolian Studies, 5 
(1955), p. 93ff.). Although Cuthah was also considered a holy 
city by the Assyrian kings, it was damaged and destroyed by 
Sargon 11 and Sennacherib, due to the active participation of 
its old and new inhabitants in the wars of independence and 
revolts. According to the first edition of Sennacherib’s annals 
of his first campaign (lines 23ff.) he took the city because it 
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served as a center of Babylonian resistance to Assyria, and 
Ashurbanipal had to chastise it for the same reason. (Ras- 
sam Cylinder, 3:130 (in: D.D. Luckenbill, The Annals of Sen- 
nacherib (192.4), 61); meanwhile Cuthah served as a minor as- 
tronomical-astrological observations station.) Either one or 
both of these episodes may be connected with the transplant- 
ing of Cutheans to the territory of the former rump king- 
dom of Ephraim reported in the already cited biblical 
passages (11 Kings 17:24, 30; cf. Ezra 4:1-2, 10). In rabbinic 
sources “Cuthean” (Heb. ’n5) is the fixed term of “*Samari- 


» 


tan. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Luckenbill, Records, index; A. Parrot, Ar- 
chéologie mésopotamienne (1946), 93; D.O. Edzard, Die zweite Zwi- 
schenzeit Babyloniens (1957); A.L. Oppenheim, in: Centaurus, 14 


(1969/70), 97-135. 
[Pinhas Artzi] 


CUTLER, BRUCE (1948- ). U.S. criminal lawyer. Born in 
Brooklyn, n.Y., to a detective turned lawyer, Cutler graduated 
from Hamilton College and Brooklyn Law School, with hon- 
ors, in 1974. He was supervising senior trial attorney with the 
Homicide Bureau of the Brooklyn District Attorney from 1974 
to 1981, when he joined the private practice of Barry Slotnick, 
one of New York's premier criminal lawyers. In March 1985, 
he became the defense lawyer for John Gotti, who headed a 
notorious crime family by virtue of a murderous coup and 
flaunted his power during a flamboyant reign as a Mafia boss. 
Cutler provided a tenacious and highly publicized defense of 
Gotti against a government determined to bring Gotti to his 
knees. A ubiquitous presence at Gotti’s side in and out of the 
courtroom, Cutler became almost as infamous as his client. 
And, as Gotti became a lightning rod for prosecutors seeking 
glory, reputation, or promotion, Cutler became a lightning rod 
for controversy. The government said Cutler may have gotten 
too close, and they set out to see that Cutler and Gotti paid the 
price. Cutler successfully defended Gotti in an assault case, a 
federal racketeering trial, and in a case in which he was ac- 
cused of shooting a union official. But in a federal murder and 
racketeering trial in 1991 and 1992, with Cutler and an associ- 
ate defending Gotti, the winning streak ran out. Prosecutors 
contended that both lawyers were house counsel for a crime 
family and thus became potential witnesses in the case against 
Gotti. They were removed at the government's behest. Cutler, 
the appeals court said, had “entangled himself to an extraor- 
dinary degree in the activities of the Gambino crime family.” 
Gotti was later convicted and sentenced to life without parole. 
He died in 2002. A judge had warned Cutler not to talk to the 
media during the proceedings but Cutler did. In 1993 he was 
convicted of contempt for violating the court order. He was 
sentenced to 90 days of house arrest, ordered to perform 600 
hours of community service, and fined $5,000. He was also 
suspended from practicing law for six months in 1995 and 
1996. Eventually, Cutler returned to private practice. He wrote 
Closing Argument (2003) about his law career. 


[Stewart Kampel (274 ed.)] 
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CUZA, ALEXANDER C. 


CUTLER, HARRY (1875-1920), U.S. industrialist, public of- 
ficial, and communal leader. Born in Russia, Cutler went to 
the USS. at the age of eight. He became a successful jewelry 
manufacturer in Providence, Rhode Island. From 1908 to 1911 
he served with distinction as a state assemblyman in Rhode 
Island. Cutler was a colonel in the National Guard and an 
aide to General John J. Pershing during the Mexican border 
campaign in 1916. During World War 1, he helped found the 
*National Jewish Welfare Board to serve the needs of Jew- 
ish servicemen and was chairman of its executive commit- 
tee. Cutler was one of nine delegates sent by the American 
Jewish Congress to Paris in 1919 to represent Jewish interests 
at the Versailles Conference. His other communal activities 
were manifold, including membership in the executive com- 
mittees of the American Jewish Committee, Zionist Organi- 
zation of America, and American Jewish Joint Distribution 
Committee, as well as vice chairman of the American Jewish 
Congress and vice president of the Union of American He- 
brew Congregations. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: New York Times (Aug. 20, 1920). 


[Morton Rosenstock] 


°CUZA, ALEXANDER C. (1857-1946), Romanian nation- 
alist and antisemitic leader. Cuza taught political economy at 
Jassy University (1900). From 1890, he combined law teaching 
with a political career devoted to the propagation of racial an- 
tisemitism and xenophobia. In 1895, he founded the Alliance 
antisémitique universelle in Bucharest, with N. Iorga and J. de 
Biez. In 1910, together with Iorga, he formed the proto-fas- 
cist National Democratic Party (NDP), based on the “National 
Christian” idea. The main points of the party’s program were 
the elimination of the Jews from professional life, the prohi- 
bition against Jews settling in the villages, and their removal 
from the army. Between the two world wars, Cuza was the 
principal promoter of “*numerus clausus” and of racialism in 
academic circles and students’ organizations, particularly at 
Jassy University, which became a focal point of antisemitism 
in Romania. In 1923, Cuza created out of the Npp the National 
Christian Defense League, a fascist formation which later gave 
birth to *Codreanu’s *Iron Guard formed in 1930. In 1925 he 
was among the organizers of a secret European antisemitic 
conference which convened in Budapest. On Hitler's rise to 
power in Germany, the German Nazi Party supported Cuza’s 
party, which united with O. Goge’s agrarian national party 
in 1935 and became the National Christian Party (Partidul 
national-Crestin). In December 1937 Cuza helped Goga to set 
up a government which paved the way for Ion *Antonescu’s 
dictatorship. Among Cuza’s works are Nationalitatea in arta” 
(“Nationality in Art? 1908); Scaderea Proporatiei Crestine si 
inmultirea Jidanilor (“Decrease of the Christian Population 
and Increase of the Jews,” 1910); Jidanii in Ra” sboiu (“The Jews 
in the War,’ 1919); Numerus Clausus (1923). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Politics and Political Parties in Rumania 
(1936), 432-5; P. Pavel, Why Rumania Failed (1944), index. 
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C.V.-ZEITUNG 


C.V.-ZEITUNG (Central-Verein-Zeitung), weekly newspa- 
per published in Berlin between 1922 and 1938 to replace the 
former monthly Im Deutschen Reich (founded 1895) as the of- 
ficial organ of the *Central-Verein deutscher Staatsbuerger 
juedischen Glaubens (cv). One of its subtitles was *Allgeme- 
ine Zeitung des Judentums in reference to the venerable Ger- 
man-Jewish newspaper founded under this name by Ludwig 
*Philippson in 1837 and which ceased to appear in 1922. The 
cv-Zeitung’s chief editor between 1922 and 1933 was the direc- 
tor of the cv, Ludwig *Hollaender, followed up to the end by 
Alfred Hirschberg. The gradual deletion of the paper's subtitles 
reflects the hostile attitude of the Nazi regime to the “assimi- 
lationist” cv and its newspaper: as early as August 1933 the 
subheading Organ des Centralvereins deutscher Staatsbuerger 
juedischen Glaubens disappeared from the masthead. From 
April 1935 on the boldface line Zeitung fuer Deutschtum und 
Judentum had had to be omitted by government order, leav- 
ing Allgemeine Zeitung des Judentums as the sole subtitle. The 
cv Zeitung was the most widely read Jewish newspaper in 
Germany, reaching a circulation of 73,000 in 1926. It ceased 
publication, like almost all Jewish papers, after the pogroms 
of November 1938. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Barkai, “Wehr dich!” Der Centralverein 
deutscher Staatsbuerger juedischen Glaubens (cv) (2002). 
[Avraham Barkai (2"4 ed.)] 


CYNICS AND CYNICISM, Greek philosophy glorifying the 
unspoiled primitive life that left its imprint upon many ages 
and cultures. The Cynics used a fable-like witty anecdote, the 
chria, which immortalized the extreme actions and caustic bon 
mots of their favorite sages (often nonhistorical). They were 
followed in this by *Philo, tannaim, and amoraim, and some 
Church Fathers. Philo repeats many chriae and portrays the 
Jewish festivals and Moses life in a cynicizing manner. It has 
recently been argued by Fischel that in the rabbinic stories of 
*Hillel and, to a lesser degree, *Eliezer b. Hyrcanus, *Joshua, 
*Meir, and *Akiva, are found cynic chriae or composites of 
chriic materials including their original social values, such 
as endurance, poverty, lowly toil, strenuous effort, and total 
non-worry (all non-biblical). Cynical invective, bawdiness, 
and offensive humor, however, are somewhat toned down in 
the talmudic stories or reinterpreted through halakhah and 
belief in a transcendental world. As in the Greco-Roman tra- 
dition these exempla were apparently used to increase the 
stature of a founder-sage. 

Additional cynic-rhetorical favorites reworked in rabbin- 
ism include Heracles at the Crossroads (Eccl. R. on 1:14, etc.); 
the Laughing Democritus (Akiva) and the Weeping Heracli- 
tus (Gamaliel, etc., Mak. 242, etc.); the Forgetful Thales (Hil- 
lel, Pes. 66a, et al.); and anti-Alexander items (Tam. 31b, et 
al.). The cynical thaumaston, a chria on a visiting foreign sage 
(esp. the Scythian Anacharsis) who “marvels” (thaumazei) at 
the inner contradictions in the culture of his guests, may be 
the pattern for similar stories on Aesop, Jesus, and Hillel (Ty, 
Suk. 5:4, 55b; et al.). 
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The transition of cynic stances from the Greco-Roman 
scholar-bureaucracy to the Jewish-tannaitic one may have 
been facilitated by cynicism’s superficial resemblance to bib- 
lical prophecy and by its critique of “paganism.” Meir’s re- 
ported disputations with the Cynic *Oenomaus of Gadara, 
although hardly genuine, may reflect some personal contacts, 
but then Oenomaus was a favorite target of Greco-Roman 
rhetoric. Kinukos (kunikos) as a destructive person occurs 
in the Jerusalem Talmud (Git. 7:1, 48c; et al.). Living under 
similar conditions the Cynics may have occasionally found 
rabbinic items congenial: Peregrinus Proteus’ spectacular sui- 
cide at the Olympic Games of 167 c.E. resembles that of the 
Jewish high priest *Alcimus-Jakim according to the Midrash 
(Gen. R. 65:22). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.R. Dudley, History of Cynicism (1937); R. 
Héistad, Cynic Hero and Cynic King (1948); I. Heinemann, Philon’s 
griechische und juedische Bildung (1932, repr., 1962); Fischel, in: Reli- 
gions in Antiquity, Essays... E.R. Goodenough (1968), 372-411; idem, 
in: American Oriental Society Middle West Branch Semi-Centennial 
Volume (1969), 59-88. 


[Henry Albert Fischel] 


CYON, ELIE DE (Tsion, Ilya Faddeyevich; 1842-1912), 
Russian physiologist. Cyon, who was born in Samara (now 
Kuibyshev), graduated from the University of Kiev and later 
studied in Berlin and France. In 1870 he became the first Jew- 
ish professor in Russia when he was appointed to the chair of 
physiology at the University of St. Petersburg. In 1872 he was 
appointed professor at the Medico-Surgical Academy in St. 
Petersburg and reformed the teaching of physiology by intro- 
ducing the method of illustrative experiments. His work on 
reflexes won him international renown. As a result of political 
intrigues, Cyon was obliged to resign from the Academy in 
1875. He thereafter gave up his scientific career and left Rus- 
sia for Paris. Cyon published original work on the physiology 
of the nervous system and the heart, the mechanism of blood 
pressure, the application of electrotherapy, and a monograph 
on the inner ear. His treatise on new methods and techniques 
in physiological experiments served as a guide in many Euro- 
pean medical centers. His publications include: Methodik der 
physiologischen Experimente und Vivisektionen... (1876); Ge- 
sammelte physiologische Arbeiten... (1888); Dieu et Science: 
Essais de psychologie des sciences... (1910). 


[Suessmann Muntner] 


CYPRESS, the tree Cupressus sempervirens of which two 
varieties are known, the horizontal Cupressus sempervirens 
horizontalis and the vertical Cupressus sempervirens pyrami- 
dalis. The former grows wild in the high mountains of Gilead 
and the slopes of Lebanon. Scholars differ as to the biblical 
name for the cypress. In modern Hebrew it is identified with 
berosh, but the identification appears to be erroneous since 
the biblical berosh has been identified with the *juniper. It is 
almost certain that both the gopher and teashur of the Bible 
are the cypress. (1) Gopher: It was from this wood that Noah 
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was commanded to build the ark (Gen. 6:14). Of all the sug- 
gestions put forward to identify this tree, the cypress seems 
the most likely, and its Greek name komapicoc appears to be 
related to the Semitic gopher. The wood is proofed against rot 
and is suitable for the building of seaworthy craft. Ships in an- 
cient times were constructed mainly of cypress. (2) Teashur 
(av “*box tree”) is mentioned by Isaiah among the trees that 
will blossom on the way of the redeemed in the wilderness (Isa 
41:19), and will be employed in the construction of the Temple 
(ibid. 60:13). Ezekiel, describing the ships of the Tyrians, states 
that they were made of bat-ashurim from the isles of the Kit- 
tites (Ezek. 27:6). Both Rashi (basing himself on the Targum) 
and Kimhi read it as one word preceded by a preposition bi- 
teashurim (“with cypress wood brought from the island of Cy- 
prus”). The cypress grows on that island, and some are of the 
opinion that the name of this island is actually derived from 
it. Teashur is apparently derived from “yashar” (“upright”) be- 
cause of the erect nature of the C.s. pyramydalis. The horizon- 
tal species resembles the cedar, and it would appear that the 
references in rabbinical literature to cedars growing in Israel 
are to the horizontal cypress. The cypress is not indigenous to 
Israel but is grown as an ornamental tree and as a windbreak 
in orchards. It is also planted in pine forests. The picturesque 
mixture of pine and cypress can be found in the forest at Shaar 
ha-Gai and at Ein Karem near Jerusalem. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 3 (1924), 26-33; J. Feliks, Olam 
ha-Zomeah ha-Mikra’i (19687), 84-87. 


[Jehuda Feliks] 


CYPROS (first century c.£.), mother of *Herod. She was 
descended from a noble Nabatean family and married *An- 
tipater, the Idumean, to whom she bore four sons, *Pha- 
sael, Herod, Joseph, *Pheroras, and a daughter, Salome. At 
the court of Herod, Cypros, supported by her daughter Sa- 
lome, was in constant conflict with Herod’s wife, *Mariamne 
the Hasmonean, and her mother Alexandra, who mocked at 
her descent. Cypros and Salome hence succeeded in inciting 
Herod against his wife. Before Herod left for Rhodes to meet 
*Augustus, he left the members of his family at Masada, but 
he sent Mariamne and her mother in the charge of two faith- 
ful servants to Alexandreion. The bitter domestic rivalry led 
directly to Herod’s execution of Mariamne. A fortress near 
Jericho was named Cypros by Herod in honor of his mother 
(Josephus, Wars, 1:417; Ant., 16:143). The site is situated on 
the southern side of Wadi Qelt, opposite Nuseib “Uweishira, 
15 miles (22 km.) distant from Jerusalem. It was excavated by 
E. Netzer and E. Damati in 1974 revealing a sumptious palace 
with bathhouses (one with a large bathtub in situ) and recep- 
tion rooms with painted walls. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Wars, 1:181, 407, 438; 2:484; idem, Ant., 
14:121; 15:81, 184, 213, 220, 239; A. Schalit, Hordos ha-Melekh (1960), 
76-77, 79. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Netzer, The Palaces of the Has- 
moneans and Herod the Great (1999). 


[Lea Roth / Shimon Gibson (2"¢ ed.)] 
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CYPRUS 


CYPROS (first century c.£.), wife of Agrippa 1, and daugh- 
ter of Herod’s brother Phasael and Salampsio. She bore her 
husband two sons, Drusus, who died in his childhood, and 
Agrippa, and three daughters, Berenice, Drusilla, and Mari- 
amne. Cypros showed great loyalty to her husband whose 
reckless spending often caused him to get into debt. On one 
such occasion she prevented him from committing suicide. 
She then turned to his sister *Herodias, wife of Herod *Anti- 
pas, who secured a public appointment for Agrippa. He was 
however unable to hold it for long, and fell into debt again. 
Once more she came to her husband’s rescue, persuading the 
alabarch *Alexander Lysimachus to grant a loan. Derenbourg 
considers that it was largely her influence which transformed 
Agrippa from a rather irresponsible and profligate young man 
into the king beloved of the rabbis. 





Phasael ©) Salampsio Herod @) Mariamne 
Aristobulus 
Herodias 


Cypros @ Agrippa! 


Berenice Drusilla Mariamne 





Drusus Agrippa Il 





BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Ant., 18:131ff., 148 ff., 159 ff.; Pes. 57-58; 
Sot. 7:8; Ket. 17a; Derenbourg, Hist, 209-10; Klausner, Bayit Sheni, 
4 (1963), 288. 


[Lea Roth] 


CYPRUS, an island in the eastern Mediterranean, opposite 
the coast of northern Syria; c. 40 mi. south of Turkey and 
c. 65 mi. west of Syria. 


Ancient Period 

According to many scholars, the name Alashiya (Elishah, 
mux Gen. 10:4; 1 Chron. 1:7; Ezek. 27:7) refers to the island 
of Cyprus or a part of it. Alashiya is described in sources of 
the second millennium B.c.£. (Mari, Amarna, Ugarit, and 
Egyptian documents) as a place from which copper was ex- 
ported - parenthetically it should be noted that Greek sources 
also bear witness to the fact that Cyprus was a source of 
copper for the Mediterranean countries (see *Metals). A stele 
of *Sargon 11 has been unearthed at Citium in Cyprus (Kitti 
in Phoenician, *Kittim in Isa. 23:1, and Ezek. 27:6). Sargon 
and Esarhaddon mention ten kings of the land of Iadnana 
(or 4a) who paid them tribute. The names and residences 
of these kings indicate that the Cypriot population was not 
Semitic, and a relationship with indigenous peoples of 
Anatolia has been suggested. The Cypriot native lan- 
guage and the so-called Cypro-Minoan script or Cy- 
pro-Mycenean script from the Bronze Age remain unde- 
ciphered. The majority of the inscriptions in the so-called 
Cypriot syllabic script - which seems to have been 
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employed from about the sixth to the first centuries B.c.£. — is 
couched in Greek, and a few are in an undeciphered lan- 


guage. 
[Bustanay Oded] 


Like Erez Israel, Cyprus came under Ptolemaic rule at 
the beginning of the third century B.c.£., at which period a 
Jewish settlement on the island apparently began to develop 
ona large scale. Actual evidence of such settlement, however, 
dates from the middle of the second century B.c.z., Cyprus 
being among the places to which the Romans sent letters in 
142 B.C.E. requesting that the rights of the Jews there be safe- 
guarded (1 Macc. 15:23). In the days of John Hyrcanus the 
Jewish settlement in the island flourished (Jos., Ant., 13:284). 
Apart from the literary evidence that Jews lived in Cyprus in 
this period, Hasmonean coins have been discovered on the is- 
land. In 58 B.c.£. the island was annexed to the Roman prov- 
ince of Cilicia. During the Roman period there were contacts 
between Erez Israel and Cyprus: Herod received from Augus- 
tus a portion of the revenue from the copper mines there and 
was entrusted with the management of some of them (ibid., 
15:128). It is possible that Jews were employed at the mines 
in an administrative capacity, or that they were sent to work 
there as a punishment for criminal offenses. After the death of 
Herod, his granddaughter Alexandra married an aristocratic 
Cyprus Jew, Timius of Cyprus (ibid., 18:131). The existence of 
a large Jewish settlement in Cyprus is attested by a letter of 
*Agrippa I to the emperor Caligula in which he states that 
Jerusalem is the capital not of Judea alone, but of all Jews, in- 
cluding those in Cyprus (Philo, Legatio ad Gaium, 282). The 
Acts of the Apostles (4:36; 13:4-6; 15:39) also bear witness to a 
large Jewish population on the island. The apostles Paul, Barn- 
abas of Cyprus, and John preached in the synagogues at Sa- 
lamis and other places. The Jews were not favorably disposed 
to the spread of Christianity, and a certain Bar Joshua (Bar- 
jesus) attempted to obstruct the apostles’ efforts to exert their 
influence on the Roman governor (Acts 13:6-8). 

There is some evidence, though sparse, of Cyprus Jews 
in Erez Israel: a Jew of Cyprus helped to persuade Drusilla, 
the daughter of Agrippa, to marry the procurator Felix 
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(52-60 C.E.; Jos., Ant., 20:142); a certain Mnason of Cyprus 
lived at Caesarea (Acts 21:16); and there was apparently some- 
thing of a community of Cyprus Jews in Jerusalem (ibid., 
11:19). Products of Cyprus were imported into Erez Israel (Ty, 
Dem. 2:1, 22b, “cumin from Cyprus”; TJ, Yoma 4:5, 41d, “wine 
of Cyprus”; Jos., Ant., 20:51, “dried figs imported from Cy- 
prus by Queen Helena of Adiabene during a famine”). Under 
Trajan, probably in 116/7 c.z., the Jews of Cyprus, led by *Ar- 
temion, together with those of Cyrene, Egypt, and Mesopo- 
tamia revolted (Dio Cassius 68:32; Jerome, Chronica, 196; et 
al.). The causes of the revolt in Cyprus are not entirely clear, 
but it was apparently due in part to the friction between Jews 
and non-Jews and not necessarily to their relations with the 
Roman administration. The Jews of Cyprus are reported to 
have killed 240,000 people and to have destroyed the city of 
Salamis. Jewish losses are not mentioned. After the revolt had 
been suppressed by Lusius and other generals sent by Trajan, 
Jews were strictly forbidden to set foot on the island, but this 
prohibition was not apparently in force for long. The belief 
held by some (on the basis of an inscription on a pillar) that 
Jews had already returned to the island in the second century 
is borne out by Jewish sources that mention R. *Akiva’s visit to 
Zifirin (TJ, Av. Zar. 2:4; 41b; 113a; et al. — if Neubauer’s identifi- 
cation of Zifirin as a place in Cyprus is to be preferred to that 
of Alon, who locates it in Cilicia). Another inscription, dating 
probably from the fourth century, refers to the renovation of 
a synagogue, apparently in the third century (Frey, Corpus, 2 
(197), 735). In addition, a third century Jewish candelabrum 
with designs of a Julav and etrog have been found there. Jews, 
then, had resettled in the island by that time. 


[Lea Roth] 


Medieval Period 

In the early seventh century there was a large community in 
Famagusta. The 12't-century traveler *Benjamin of Tudela 
mentions the existence of Rabbanite and Karaite Jews and a 
Jewish sect that apparently celebrated Sabbath on Sunday in- 
stead of Saturday. Under the Lusignan kings (1192-1489), Cy- 
prus had the largest Jewish settlement in the islands off Greece. 
It included communities in Nicosia, Famagusta, Paphos, and 
Limassol. (See Map: Cyprus). Jews were discriminated against 
in law; however, attempts by the church to forbid Christians 
from visiting Jewish physicians were unsuccessful. Archbishop 
Giovanni del Conte (1319-1332) introduced the distinguish- 
ing yellow *badge for Jews. King Peter 1 (1359-1369) attracted 
Egyptian Jewish traders to Cyprus by promising equal treat- 
ment to Jews and non-Jews. The Genoese (1373-1463) plun- 
dered Jewish property in Famagusta and Nicosia. During the 
16" century 2,000 Jews are said to have lived in Famagusta. 
One of the island’s governors during Venetian rule (1489-1571) 
ordered the punishment of Jews who did not pay due respect 
to a religious procession. In 1495 a pupil of R. Obadiah of 
*Bertinoro mentioned the existence of many Jews who were 
artisans and traders in Cyprus. In 1552 R. Moses *Basola found 
12 householders, originally from Sicily, in Famagusta. An at- 
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tempt in 1568 to foment a rebellion on the island in favor of 
the Turks was attributed to the statesman Joseph *Nasi, who 
in 1563-64 set on foot an intrigue to offer the crown of Cyprus 
to the Duke of Savoy. Thanks to the efforts of Solomon *Ash- 
kenazi a peace treaty was signed, in 1573, between Venice and 
Turkey which had conquered the island in 1561. 

The sultans tried to settle Jews from Safed on the island 
in order to counterbalance the Christian element in the pop- 
ulation, but subsequently the Jewish settlement on the island 
was insignificant. 


Modern Period 

In 1878, the English statesman Benjamin *Disraeli succeeded 
in having Cyprus placed under British administration. The 
few Jews who lived in Cyprus under British rule were mainly 
silversmiths and peddlers. Between 1883 and 1897 there were 
attempts to settle Jews from Romania elsewhere on the island. 
In 1900, the economist Davis *Trietsch made an attempt to 
settle Jews there after Herzl had failed in negotiations over 
Erez Israel with the Turks. In 1902 and 1903 Herzl discussed 
with *Chamberlain a plan to settle Jews in Cyprus, but with- 
out success. Between 1933 and 1939 Cyprus was a sanctuary 
for 500 Jewish refugees from Germany. In 1941 the British be- 
gan to evacuate the island, mainly women and children, for 
fear of a German invasion, and its Jews were also evacuated. 
After World War 11, when the stream of “illegal” immigration 
to Palestine of the survivors in Europe assumed mass propor- 
tions, the British government forcibly transferred many thou- 
sands of them to deportation ships and sent them to detention 
camps in Cyprus. Their total number, from 1946 until 1948, 
was about 51,500. In the camps they were assisted by shelihim 
(emissaries) of the *Jewish Agency and the *Haganah to or- 
ganize health and education services as well as some military 
training. With the establishment of the State of Israel they were 
released and quickly absorbed in the mainstream of mass im- 
migration which began to arrive in the country (see *“Tllegal” 
Immigration). In 1951 the Jewish population numbered only 
165 persons who lived in Nicosia, Larnaca, Limassol, and 
Famagusta. They engaged in citrus growing, trade, industry, 
and farming; a few were mine owners. By 1970 there were only 
25 Jews on the island and there was virtually no communal 
life. A cemetery was maintained at Margo and second one at 
Larnaca was no longer used. 

The community began to revive in the early 21° century 
as the Jewish population grew to around 1,500 (300 families), 
mostly consisting of Israelis working in the burgeoning in- 
formation and telecom industries there, as well as Jews from 
South Africa and the former Soviet Union. A community cen- 
ter was inaugurated in Larnaca in 2005 under the auspices of 
Chabad, with the island’s only synagogue. Israeli-born Aryeh 
Zeev Raskin, who originally arrived as a Chabad emissary to 
stimulate the revival, became the community's rabbi. Sunday 
school classes were also inaugurated. 


Relations with Israel 
After the establishment of the State of Israel an Israel Con- 
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sulate was opened in Nicosia. When Cyprus reached inde- 
pendence, in 1960, diplomatic relations were established on 
ambassadorial level, Israel being represented by a resident 
ambassador, Cyprus by a non-resident one. In its relations 
with Israel the government of Cyprus assumed a complex 
and sometimes contradictory attitude. While at the United 
Nations its representatives mostly sided with the Arab states 
against Israel, mainly under Egyptian pressure and under the 
influence of the Greek government (see *Greece), it simulta- 
neously fostered mass-tourism from Israel to Cyprus, which 
reached around 60,000 Israelis a year by the beginning of the 
21°t century, and non-governmental ties (e.g., between labor 
movements, trade unions, agricultural organizations, etc.). 
Trade relations developed satisfactorily. There was also some 
technical cooperation between the two states. At the same 
time, from the 1980s on, Cyprus modified its pro-Arab stance 
and political relations with Israel began to warm. 


[Simon Marcus] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: ANCIENT PERIOD: J.A. Knudtzon (ed.), Die 
El-Amarna Tafeln..., 2 vols. (1915), 279-98, 1076-86; C.F.A. Schaef- 
fer, Enkomi-Alasia, 1 (1952); W. Helck, Die Beziehungen Aegyptens zu 
Vorderasien (1962), index, s.v. Alasia, Cypern; H.W. Catling, in: cah2 
(1966), fascicle 43, pp. 58ff.; C.EA. Schaeffer et al., in: Ugaritica, 5 
(1968), index s.v. Alasia, Chypre; D. Diringer, The Alphabet, 1 (1968), 
120-3; Neubauer, Géogr, 369-70; Schuerer, Gesch, 1 (19014), 662 ff.; 
3 (19094), 56; G. Hill, A History of Cyprus, 1 (1940), 241-3, 247; A. 
Tcherikover, Ha-Yehudim be-Mizrayim... (1963), 160ff.; A. Schalit, 
in: Sinai, 6 (1940), 367 ff. 81; S. Shapira, Ha-Aliyyah la-Regel bi-Ymei 
Bayit Sheni (1965), 66-67; S. Appelbaum, Yehudim vi-Yvanim be- 
Kirenyah ha-Kedumah (1969), 231, 253-4; B. Lifshitz, Donateurs et 
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jpos, 12 (1932), 209-15. MEDIEVAL PERIOD: J. Starr, Romania: Jew- 
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CYRENE, ancient capital of Cyrenaica, on the northern coast 
of Africa. In 321 B.c.E. Cyrene came under Ptolemaic rule, re- 
maining part of the Egyptian empire until 96 B.c.z. when it 
fell to the Romans. Josephus (Apion, 2:44) relates that Jews 
were sent by Ptolemy 1 Soter (304-282 B.c.E.) to “Cyrene 
and the other cities of Libya” to strengthen that king’s hold 
upon the area. Strabo, in a passage quoted by Josephus (Ant., 
14:115), describes the four classes of citizens in Cyrene in the 
year 85 B.c.E. “The first consisted of citizens, the second of 
farmers, the third of resident aliens (étotcot), and the fourth 
of Jews.” The Jews of Cyrene seem to have been at odds with 
the local Greek population as is shown by various Roman de- 
crees supporting the rights of Cyrenean Jewry (1 Macc. 15:23). 
Though under the Ptolemies Jewish civic equality (ioovopia) 
had been guaranteed, the Jews of Cyrene were persecuted by 
the local population and prevented from sending their dona- 
tions to the Temple at Jerusalem. Only when Augustus and 
Marcus Agrippa intervened in 14 B.c.E. were these rights fully 
restored (Ant., 16:160ff.). The Jewish community in Cyrene 
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maintained close ties with those in Palestine. A detailed his- 
tory of the Hasmonean uprising was chronicled by *Jason of 
Cyrene (11 Macc. 2:23), and in the first century c.E. numer- 
ous Jews of Cyrene resided in Jerusalem (Matt. 27:32; Mark 
15:21; Luke 23:26; Acts 2:10; 6:9). This fact sheds light on the 
attempt made by some *sicarii under the leadership of a cer- 
tain Jonathan to incite the Jews of Cyrene to rebellion after the 
fall of Jerusalem. This attempt would have been highly unre- 
alistic had there been no intermediaries between Jerusalem 
and Cyrene. Though Jonathan made headway with the lower 
classes of the population, the leader of the Jewish commu- 
nity immediately reported his actions to the Roman gover- 
nor, Catullus, who promptly put down the insurrection (Jos., 
Wars, 7:43f1; Life, 424f.). 

Far more serious was the Jewish uprising during the last 
years of Trajan (115-7), which spread across North Africa. 
The Jews of Cyrene, under their “king” called Lukuas or An- 
draeas, played a leading role in these bitter revolts, referred to 
by Greek authors as “the Jewish war” (6 ovdatkdc mdAEpO<G). 
Various Greek and Latin inscriptions describe the destruc- 
tion caused by the “Jewish tumult,’ which, although finally 
suppressed by the Roman legions, nevertheless left Cyrene in 
ruins (Eusebius, Historia Ecclesiastica, 2; Dio Cassius 68, 32). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hirschberg, Afrikah, 1 (1965), 8-11; Schuerer, 
Gesch, 4 (1911*), 4if. (index); Corpus Papyrorum Judaicorum, 1 (1957), 
86-92; Allon, Toledot, 1 (1958°), 233-6, 239f.; Appelbaum, Yehudim vi- 
Yvanim be-Kirenyah ha-Kedumah (1969); idem, in: Zion, 19 (1953/54), 
23-56; 22 (1956/57), 81-85; K. Friedman, in: Miscellanea... H.P. Chajes 
(It., 1930), 39-55; J. Gray, in: University of Manchester, Cyrenaican Ex- 
pedition 1912; N. Slouschz, Hébraeo-Phéniciens.... (1908), 223 ff. 


[Isaiah Gafni] 


CYRUS (Heb. w73; old Persian: KaruS), king of Persia 
(reigned, 559-529 B.c.E.). At first, Cyrus 11’s dominion con- 
sisted of Anshan, southwest of the Iranian plateau, of which 
he was the legitimate king, being a descendant of the Achae- 
menian dynasty that had already reigned there for several gen- 
erations. A number of differing accounts of his birth, youth, 
and ascent to the throne have come down from ancient writers 
(Herodotus and others), but they apparently belong mainly to 
the realm of legend. Extant inscriptions from his time, chiefly 
from Babylon, provide reliable sources of information about 
him (see Pritchard, Texts, 305-16). Cyrus’ first important act 
was to conspire against Astyages, king of Media, toward which 
end he entered into an alliance with Nabonidus, king of Bab- 
ylon. The army of Astyages betrayed him, and Cyrus seized 
control of the Median kingdom in 550 B.c.£. This conquest 
brought him into conflict with Lydia in Asia Minor, a king- 
dom that wished to profit from the fall of Media. In 546 Cyrus 
defeated Croesus and conquered his kingdom of Lydia. The 
conquest of Asia Minor was completed when Persia seized 
control of the many Greek cities on the coast. Apart from 
these wars with neighboring empires, he campaigned against 
various tribes, chiefly on the northern and eastern borders of 
his kingdom. In a battle with one of these tribes - the Mas- 
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sagetae — he was killed. His conquests had created the most 
extensive empire yet known. 

Cyrus holds a special place in the history of Israel. He is 
mentioned in the prophecies of Deutero-Isaiah, in the Book of 
Ezra (and at the end of 11 Chronicles), and in the Book of Dan- 
iel (1:21; 6:29; 10:1). In these passages he appears both as one 
destined to save Israel and to fulfill for it a certain mission on 
behalf of the God of Israel (Deutero-Isaiah), and as one whose 
edict and command served as a foundation for the return to 
Zion and the erection of the destroyed temple (Ezra). Appar- 
ently the successes of Cyrus, particularly the preparations and 
steps that indicated that a struggle between him and Babylon 
was pending, were in part responsible for rousing Deutero- 
Isaiah to utter his prophecies on the imminent redemption of 
Israel and the impending destruction of Babylon. The hopes 
of the prophet are clearly expressed in chapter 45:1-13: God 
turns “to His anointed, to Cyrus,’ whom He helped in the 
past and will further help in the continuation of his activities 
(“I will go before you, and level the mountains; I will break in 
pieces the doors of bronze, and cut asunder the bars of iron”). 
Cyrus is to rebuild Jerusalem and restore the exilic commu- 
nity. While he does not yet know the God of Israel (“... I call 
you by your name, I surname you, though you do not know 
Me”), he may eventually do so, due to the great assistance he 
will receive from Him. Delivered before the event, this proph- 
ecy reveals the feelings and hopes of the prophet who awaits 
the conquest of Babylon and its punishment (cf. Isa. 46:1-2; 
47). The prophecy in 44:28 apparently refers to Cyrus’ edict 
and was certainly uttered after the event. Cyrus is mentioned 
in other places though not explicitly by name (e.g., 41:2, 25; 
46:11). Nevertheless, the place occupied by Cyrus in Deutero- 
Isaiah should not be exaggerated. Although he occasioned 
many of the prophecies of Deutero-Isaiah, and his appearance 
was of great importance to the prophet, it is the people of Israel 
and its God that stand at the center of the prophecy. Cyrus 
is merely an instrument for the realization of the redemp- 
tion of Israel through the will of its God. He is understand- 
ably a sympathetic figure, for he is a redeemer and not a “rod 
of anger,’ but it should not be assumed from his designation 
“anointed” and “shepherd” that he had an eschatological role 
or any function after the redemption of Israel (such as being 
their ruler in place of the House of David, etc.). It is doubtful 
if Cyrus was influenced in his congenial relationship with the 
Jews by the prophecies of Deutero-Isaiah concerning him, or 
by the part taken by the Jews of Babylon in the war between 
him and Nabonidus. An explanation of the relations between 
Cyrus and the Jews rests upon an understanding of his gen- 
eral policy, particularly in Babylon itself. This policy was based 
upon benevolence toward the conquered, support and sym- 
pathy for their gods, and a correction of the injustices done 
to them by the previous ruler Nabonidus, or in the case of 
the Jews of Babylon, by Nebuchadnezzar. In conformity with 
this policy, he restored the Babylonian gods to their temples, 
reconstructed temples that had been neglected in the time of 
his predecessor, and even returned exiles to their homes (see 
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the Cylinder Inscription of Cyrus, Pritchard, Texts, 315-6). His 
policy toward the Jews was similar to that toward the Baby- 
lonians. These principles find expression in the Hebrew edict 
issued to the Jews of Babylonia (538 B.c.E.), which appears in 
Ezra 1:2-4 (see also 11 Chron. 36:23). There Cyrus attributes 
his decision to erect the temple to a command of God, just as 
he attributed his actions in Babylon to an order of Marduk. 
An additional document of his concerning the erection of the 
Temple is more administrative in nature and deals with the 
architectural and financial details of building (Ezra 6:3-5); 
this document is even written in Aramaic, the adminstrative 
language. As a result of the permission given by Cyrus, some 
of the Babylonian exiles returned to Judah, and with their re- 
turn a new chapter in the history of Israel began — the period 


of the Second Temple. 
[Uriel Rappaport] 


In the Aggadah 

Contradictory opinions are held about Cyrus, the Palestin- 
ian rabbis giving a rather favorable account of him while the 
Babylonians censure him. He was descended from Japheth 
who was thus rewarded for his commendable behavior to- 
ward Noah when drunk (PR 35). He was chosen by God to- 
gether with Darius as the instrument of His vengeance against 
Babylon. Influenced by Daniel's prophecy to Belshazzar (Dan. 
5:28) Darius and Cyrus slew him and vowed that they would 
permit the Jews to return to the Land of Israel with the Tem- 
ple vessels (Song R. 3:4). His name is regarded as an anagram 
of the word kasher (“worthy”; RH 3b). He pledged to contrib- 
ute to the Temple service and discovered the treasures that 
Nebuchadnezzar had hidden (Est. R. 2:1). He wept at the de- 
struction of the Temple and as a reward the Medes received 
the domination of the world and he was thus vouchsafed to 
sit on the throne of Solomon (sER 20). Although he granted 
the Jews permission to rebuild the Temple he permitted the 
use of wood only, so that it would be easily destroyed should 
they rebel against him (RH 3b-4a). Moreover when he no- 
ticed that the Babylonian cities became desolate because of 
the emigration of the Jews he forbade them to leave the coun- 
try (Song R. 5:5). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Bickerman, in: JBL, 65 (1946), 249-75; H.T. 
Olmstead, History of the Persian Empire (1948), 34ff., 86-87; Klaus- 
ner, Bayit Sheni, 1 (19512), 121-47; R.N. Frye, The Heritage of Persia 
(1962), index; Ginzberg, Legends, index. 


°CZACKI, TADEUSZ (1765-1813), Polish historian, econo- 
mist, and statesman. He is known for his book on the Jews 
and Karaites, Rozprawa o Zydach i Karaitach (Vilna, 1807), the 
first comprehensive historical survey of Polish Jewry. In gen- 
eral, Czacki’s work maintains a fairly high standard of schol- 
arship. For Polish history he makes use of archival material. 
He also occasionally utilized Hebrew sources in translation. 
For some generations his book served as the major textbook 
on the history of Polish Jewry. Between 1786 and 1792 Czacki 
held an important position in the Polish Treasury, then re- 
sponsible for supervision of the affairs of the Jewish com- 
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munities in the country. The last chapter of Czacki’s work is 
based on personal experience; in addition to general data on 
the current Jewish position, he includes a detailed project for 
the amelioration of the status of the Jews, which had been 
drafted, as it subsequently transpired, by Czacki himself or 
with his active participation. 

After the 1795 partition, this project was apparently 
brought to the notice of the imperial committee which drafted 
the statute of 1804 for Russian Jewry (see *Russia). In 1807 
Czacki himself joined the committee, which recommended 
postponement of the article in the statute prescribing ex- 
pulsion of the Jews from the villages. Czacki was appointed 
school inspector for the governments of Volhynia and Podo- 
lia in 1803, and in the course of his duties made contact with 
Jewish bodies. He also planned, inter alia, a Jewish teachers’ 
seminary in conjunction with the high school which he es- 
tablished in *Kremenets. He was unable, however, to imple- 
ment this project. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.B. Nathanson, Sefer ha-Zikhronot (1886), 
151-2; J. Shatzky, Kulturgeshikhte fun der Haskole in Lite (1950), 157-8; 
I. Levitats, Jewish Community in Russia 1772-1844 (1943), 30-31; Yu. 
Gessen, Istoriya yevreyskogo naroda v Rossii, 1 (1916), 182-3. 


[Israel Halpern] 


°CZARNIECKI, STEFAN (1599-1665), Polish army com- 
mander and leader of popular resistance to the Swedes in 
the wars with Charles x of Sweden (1655-60). In the fight- 
ing against the Protestant Swedes, Czarniecki’s units, fired 
by Catholic fervor, attacked the Jews in many places through 
which they passed. They devastated synagogues and massa- 
cred important communities in Greater and Lesser Poland. 
A number of Jews perished as martyrs for their faith. These 
persecutions accelerated Jewish emigration from Poland west- 
ward. While a hero to the Poles, Jewish sources refer to Czar- 
niecki as the zorer (enemy), rasha (cruel evildoer), or talyan 
(hangman) of Poland. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dubnow, Hist Russ, 1 (1916), index; L. Le- 
win, Die Judenverfolgungen im zweiten schwedisch-polnischen Kriege 
(1901). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Balaban, Historja i literatura zy- 
dowska, 11 (1925), 270-71. 


°CZARTORYSKI, PRINCE ADAM JERZY (1770-1861), 
Polish statesman and patriot. After the third partition of Po- 
land (1795), Czartoryski went to St. Petersburg and entered the 
Russian government service, becoming assistant to the min- 
ister for foreign affairs during the reign of ‘Alexander 1, with 
whom he was on friendly terms. Appointed a member of the 
Jewish committees of 1802, 1806, and 1807, Czartoryski advo- 
cated a policy of Jewish assimilation which, while disguised by 
liberal utterances, was in its effects on the Jewish masses to all 
practical purposes anti-Jewish. When in 1813 a Jewish printer 
from Vilna requested permission to publish a Yiddish news- 
paper, Czartoryski - who was responsible for education in the 
region - refused on the ground that the Jews should use the 
language of the surrounding population to bring them close 
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to their Christian neighbors, and eventually adopt Christian- 
ity. After Russia established the Kingdom of Poland in 1815, 
Czartoryski was appointed to deal with problems concern- 
ing the peasants and Jews there. He was then ready to sup- 
port Jewish emancipation only after the Jews had undergone 
along process of assimilation and achieved “better morals.” In 
Paris, however, where he took refuge after the Polish insurrec- 
tion of 1830-31, and became leader of the Polish émigrés, he 
was persuaded by the Polish writer and statesman Jan Czyn- 
ski that the help of the middle classes and the Jews should be 
enlisted in the cause of Poland’s liberation. Czartoryski then 
took a more positive stand on Jewish emancipation, and in a 
speech delivered on November 29, 1844, urged that the Jews 
should be given the same rights claimed by the other inhab- 
itants of Poland. Czartoryski encouraged the Hebrew writer 
Mendel *Lefin (Satanover), a pioneer of Haskalah, who stayed 
on Czartoryski’s estate and taught his children. At Czartorys- 
ki’s suggestion he wrote a pamphlet in French calling for im- 
provement of the situation of Polish Jewry. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Wischnitzer, in: Perezhitoye, 1 (1908), 
164-216; S. Mstislavskaya, in: Yevreyskaya starina, 2 (1910), 61-80, 
235-52; A.G. Duker, in: Joshua Bloch Memorial Volume (1960), 165-79; 
R. Mahler, Ha-Hasidut ve-ha-Haskalah (1961), 216. 


CZECH, LUDWIG (1870-1942), leader of the German So- 
cial-Democratic Party in Czechoslovakia. Born in Lemberg, 
Czech was the son of a minor railroad official from Moravia. 
While studying law in Vienna, he came under the influence 
of Victor *Adler and joined the Austrian Social Democratic 
Party. He practiced law in Bruenn and was an active figure 
in politics, editing the party organ Volksfreund from 1897 to 
1901. Czech campaigned for universal suffrage and improve- 
ment in workers’ conditions. In 1901 he obtained the support 
of Thomas G. *Masaryk, in organizing a textile workers’ strike 
and demanded a reduction of the working day to ten hours. 
Following the independence of Czechoslovakia, Ludwig Czech 
became vice chairman (1919) and later chairman (1921) of 
the German Social Democratic Party in Czechoslovakia. He 
led the activist wing of the party which stood for collabora- 
tion with the republic. In 1929 he was made minister of social 
welfare. In this capacity he issued food vouchers known as 
“Czechkarten” to unemployed workers, no longer entitled to 
regular relief, during the depression of the early 1930s. Czech 
became minister of works in 1934. He continued in office until 
shortly after the German Anschluss with Austria in 1938 when 
he resigned from both his ministerial and party posts. He was 
deported, already ill, to *Theresienstadt in March 1942. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Braunthal, In Search of the Millennium 
(1945), 292-6; J.W. Bruegel, Ludwig Czech, Arbeiterfuehrer und Sta- 
atsmann (1960), includes bibliography. 


[Meir Lamed] 
CZECH MEMORIAL SCROLLS, THE. The 1,564 sacred 


Scrolls which came to Westminster Synagogue on February 7, 
1964, had been gathered together in Prague, from the deso- 
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lated synagogues of Bohemia and Moravia, by the Nazi official 
in charge of the Czech “Protectorate.” Much more synagogue 
booty, books, pictures, embroidered vestments, and ceremo- 
nial objects of silver and gold were similarly collected by the 
Nazis, and many of these articles are now in the State Jewish 
Museum in Prague. The Scrolls themselves lay piled in the dis- 
used Michle Synagogue for more than 20 years. It is believed 
that they were originally gathered for permanent exhibition 
as relics of a defunct culture. 

At the end of the war the surviving remnant of the Prague 
Jewish community lacked the resources to maintain the mu- 
seum, and it came under the control of the Czech state au- 
thorities. It was maintained conscientiously as a memorial 
to the vanished communities, but the Sifrei Torah (Scrolls of 
the Law) proved an embarrassment; they could not be effec- 
tively displayed as museum exhibits, and it was realized that 
they would eventually deteriorate if they remained rolled up 
and unused. 

In 1963, a prominent British art dealer, who enjoyed the 
confidence of Artia, the Czech government agency respon- 
sible for cultural property, was able to arrange for the scrolls 
to be acquired by Ralph Yablon, a London businessman and 
philanthropist, on the understanding that they would be en- 
trusted to a responsible noncommercial body; the honorary 
officers of Westminster Synagogue, an independent London 
congregation, accepted Yablon’s invitation to undertake this 
responsibility. After a preliminary examination in Prague by 
Chimen Abramsky (later professor of Hebrew and Jewish 
Studies at the University of London), the scrolls were care- 
fully packed and shipped to London. 

On February 7, 1964, 1,564 Sifrei Torah - a consignment 
which must have been unprecedented in Jewish history — ar- 
rived at Westminster Synagogue. There they were housed in 
numbered cradles in specially constructed racks, while the 
work of inspection and classification was undertaken. Each 
scroll was expertly examined and a record made of the condi- 
tion of the parchment, the state of the calligraphy, and (so far 
as these could be ascertained) the age and place of origin of 
the scroll. Many of the labels attached more than 20 years be- 
fore had survived and provided valuable information; and in 
some cases despairing messages were concealed in the scrolls. 
On the basis of this painstaking study, the scrolls were clas- 
sified into grades, ranging from those without serious defect 
and thus readily usable, to those beyond satisfactory repair 
and therefore suitable only for commemorative use. Between 
these were the middle grades, comprising many scrolls which 
could be made usable by repair, or had some parts which it 
was possible to restore. The task of inspection and classifica- 
tion was directed by Rabbi Harold Reinhart, the minister of 
Westminster Synagogue, who gave devoted attention to every 
aspect of the project until his death in 1969. A committee had 
been formed to take responsibility for the scrolls, and the for- 
midable task of administering the work of repair and distribu- 
tion was undertaken by Ruth Shaffer, daughter of the Yiddish 
novelist and dramatist Sholem Asch. 
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The completion of the preliminary study and classifi- 
cation was marked, in June 1965, by a solemn assembly at 
Westminster Synagogue; this was attended by representa- 
tives of all sections of the Jewish community and by minis- 
ters and scholars of other faiths. The memorial prayers were 
read by then Chief Rabbi Sir Israel Brodie and a message of 
good wishes was received from the president of the Prague 
Jewish community. 

In the ensuing years visitors from many parts of the 
world have come to Westminster Synagogue to see the scrolls 
and often to witness the work of restoration in progress. Jews 
and non-Jews alike, including parties from schools and other 
institutions, have been deeply moved by the human tragedy 
implicit in what they have seen and by the scope and impor- 
tance of the project. 

The arrival of the scrolls in London had been widely re- 
ported, and requests for scrolls soon reached the committee 
from many parts of the world; the process of allocation and 
distribution, which started soon after classification had been 
completed, has continued without interruption up to the pres- 
ent time. In the allocation of scrolls, priority was given from 
the outset to congregations needing a Sefer Torah for use in 
services, but many scrolls that could not be made acceptable 
for this purpose have been distributed to synagogues, educa- 
tional institutions, and other bodies wishing to have amemo- 
rial to the communities destroyed in the Holocaust. The scrolls 
are handed to recipients on “permanent loan,’ and congrega- 
tions are invited to make a contribution to the cost of repair 
and distribution. Each scroll bears a brass identification tablet 
and is accompanied by a certificate recording its origin. 

In many cases, allocations have been made to synagogues 
which include among their members some who have personal 
or family links with the communities from which the scrolls 
originated. Information about the origin of the scrolls and 
their new locations is now being systematically recorded with 
the aid of a computer system. 

The work of restoration, with all its traditional techniques 
and discipline, has been progress for more than 20 years, 
achieving as much repair as possible - although few scrolls 
have been restored to full synagogue use. It was undertaken 
initially by the scribes who examined the scrolls, but since 1967 
one highly skilled sofer (scribe) has devoted himself almost 
without interruption to the task. It is foreseen, however, that 
when all possible restoration is completed, a residue of scrolls 
and fragments of scrolls will remain, together with binders and 
other appurtenances. These will form the basis of a permanent 
exhibition at Westminster Synagogue, devoted to the history 
of the project and to the memory of the Czech communities. 
Since 1980, the constitution and activities of the Memorial 
Scrolls Committee have been governed by a Trust deed. 

Czech memorial scrolls are now in use in many parts of 
the world. The United States, as might be expected, has been 
the main recipient; but many requests from Israel have been 
met, as have others from virtually every country in which 
Jewish communities flourish freely. In addition, scrolls appro- 
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priate as memorials are to be found at Yad Vashem, at West- 
minster Abbey, in the Royal Library at Windsor Castle, and 
in many other places where they serve, in Harold Reinhart’s 
words, “to live, to commemorate, to inspire a saddened but 
not hopeless world, and to glorify the holy Name?’ 


[Leo Bernard] 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA, republic in Central Europe. Founded 
in 1918, it united within its political framework the Jewries 
of the “historic countries” (*Bohemia, *Moravia, and part of 
*Silesia), connected with the *Hapsburg Empire from 1526 
and under its direct control from 1620, and of *Slovakia and 
Carpatho-Russia (see *Sub-Carpathian Ruthenia), both an 
integral part of *Hungary, from the tenth century. As of Janu- 
ary 1, 1993, Czechoslovakia ceased to exist as a separate entity 
and its territory became two independent nations, the *Czech 
Republic and Slovakia. The Jewish communities of the vari- 
ous regions hence differed substantially in their demographic, 
economic, and cultural aspects, with influences of assimilation 
to the Czech and German cultures prevailing in the west, and 
the Hungarian in conjunction with the traditional Orthodox 
Jewish way of life in the east. 


Demographic Structure 

In the western part of Czechoslovakia Jewish life was mainly 
regulated by Austrian legislation (of 1890) and in the eastern 
areas by Hungarian (of 1870). The communal leadership was 
initially predominantly assimilationist-oriented to German, 
Hungarian, or Czech culture. Czechoslovakian Jewry was dis- 
tributed as shown in Table: Czechoslovakian Jewry. 

By 1930, over 80% of the Jews of Bohemia and Mora- 
via-Silesia lived in towns with over 5,000 inhabitants (60% 
of these in towns with over 50,000 inhabitants, i.e., *Prague, 
*Brno (Bruenn)). Between 1918 and 1938 the number of 
Jews in the small towns decreased by 20% to 50%, while the 
Jewish population of Prague, Brno, *Ostrava, and several in- 
dustrial centers in the Sudeten area increased. In 1930, the 
proportion of children up to the age of 14 was 13.04% among 
Bohemian Jews and 14.25% among Moravian-Silesian Jews, 
compared with 22.63% and 26.13% respectively among the 
general population. The occupational structure of the Jew- 
ish population was similar to that for the rest of West Euro- 
pean Jewry. 


Table 1. Distribution of Czechoslovakian Jewry 





1921 % of 1930 % of % of 
Absolute Total Absolute Total Czech 
no. pop. no. pop. Jewry 





Bohemia 79,777 1.19 76,301 1.07 21.4 

Moravia 37,989 1.09 

Silesia 7,317 ct B23) 16 is 

Slovakia 135,918 4.53 136,737 4.11 38.4 

Carpatho- 93,341 15.39 102,542 14.14 28.7 
Russia 

Total 354,342 2.6 356,830 2.42 100.0 % 
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Major Jewish communities in Czechoslovakia from World War I to the 1980s (including involuntary settlement-ghettos as of October 1941). 


During the century before World War 1 the number of 
Jews in Carpatho-Russia had increased almost fivefold because 
of the influx from Galicia, Romania, and Russia. In 1930, 65% 
were living in villages, constituting the highest proportion of 
rural dwellers among European Jewry. The communities in 
western Slovakia were closer to the way of life of the Moravian 
communities whose members had originally founded them. 
*Bratislava (Pressburg) had an individual character and was 
closely related to *Burgenland Jewry. 


Communal Structure 

‘The initiative to organize Czech Jewry within the new state 
came from Zionists. Ludwig *Singer had already suggested in 
November 1917 that the communities should be reorganized to 
provide a framework both for religious activities and toward 
achieving Jewish national and cultural *autonomy. On the ini- 
tiative of Rudolph Kohn of the Prague *Po’alei Zion, the Jewish 
National Council (Narodni rada Zidovska) was established on 
Oct. 23, 1918, headed by Ludwig Singer, with the writer Max 
Brod and Karl Fischel as his deputies. On Oct. 28, at the proc- 
lamation of the republic, the council declared Jewish loyalty 
to the provisional government and put forward its principal 
claims: recognition of and the right to declare Jewish nation- 
ality, full civic and legal rights, democratization of the Jewish 
communities and expansion of their competences, establish- 
ment of a central supreme representation of the communities, 
cultural autonomy in Jewish education, promotion and use of 
Hebrew, and contact with the “center in Palestine.” By Novem- 
ber the federations of the communities of Moravia and Silesia 
had accepted the council’s authority. On Jan. 4, 1919, a Prague 
conference of adherents to Jewish nationality adopted a pro- 
gram to convert the communities, as the “living cells of Jewish 
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society,’ into the bearers of Jewish autonomy, but the program 
was not realized; nor could a unified communal organization 
be created. The conference decided to found the *Zidovska 
Strana (Jewish party) as its instrument for electoral activities. 
Many communities reorganized themselves on democratic 
lines, granting franchise to women and to Jews from Eastern 
Europe who had settled there. Besides the demands urged on 
the authorities, as contained in the National Jewish Council's 
proclamation, the council also made demands on Jewish so- 
ciety itself, calling for a modern social policy to replace old- 
style philanthropy, establishment of Jewish secular schools, 
and provision of facilities for religious worship according to 
the wishes of the members of the community. The council 
dispatched a delegation to the peace conference in Versailles 
(Singer, Samuel Hugo *Bergmann, and Norbert Adler), which 
became part of the Jewish delegation there. Though Zionist 
influence predominated in the council, non-Zionists such as 
Alois Hilf and Salomon Hugo Lieben collaborated. The Czech 
assimilationist movement (see *Cecht-zidt, *Svaz) and the 
extremist orthodox group contested the council's right to rep- 
resent the whole of Czechoslovakian Jewry. The state under 
President Thomas Garrigue *Masaryk agreed to the council's 
basic claims, and the 1920 constitution expressly recognized 
Jewish nationality, corresponding to the conceptions of the 
*minority rights granted to all minorities in Czechoslovakia. 


Political Affiliation 
The 354,342 Jews by religion (Israelites) enumerated in 1921, 
and 356,830 in 1930, declared their nationality as shown in 
Table 2: 

Adherents of the Jewish religion in 1930 represented 
2.4% of the total population, and Jews by nationality 1.3% 
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of the total. While in general mother tongue served as the 
criterion for nationality, Jews could declare Jewish nationality 
irrespective of it: 156 persons who were not Jewish by religion 
declared their nationality to be Jewish in 1921, and 317 in 1930. 
After 1918 five regional federations of communities existed 
in Bohemia-Moravia; in 1926 they established the Nejvy88i 
rada zidovskych nabozenskych obci (Supreme Council of 
the Jewish Religious Communities). It was first headed by 
the Czech-Jewish leader Augustin Stein and then by Joseph 
*Popper. The chief rabbi of Prague (then Hayyim Heinrich 
*Brody) was an ex officio member. In Slovakia and Carpatho- 
Russia, as in Hungary, three trends of community affiliation 
existed. The orthodox communities of Slovakia had an au- 
tonomous organization (confirmed in 1920) which from 1923 
also included those of Carpatho-Russia. Its statute limited 
the franchise to dues payers. The *neologist and *status-quo- 
ante communities amalgamated into the Jeshurun federa- 
tion in 1928. There was no supreme communal organization 
or chief rabbinate. From 1926 the salary of rabbis was aug- 
mented by the Kongrua, a government fund for the upkeep 
of religious life. 

The Jewish party succeeded in achieving representation 
on a number of municipal councils. However, as it did not at- 
tain the minimum quota required for the parliamentary elec- 
tions in any single electoral district, it succeeded in returning 
two representatives only in 1929, as a result of an agreement 
with the Polish minority (Ludwig Singer, succeeded after his 
death in 1931 by Angelo *Goldstein, and Julius Reisz) and 
in 1935, after an arrangement with the Czechoslovak Social 
Democrats (Goldstein and Hayyim *Kugel). The party was 
opposed by Czech, Slovak, German, and Hungarian assimi- 
lationists, as well as by the extreme Orthodox, who gave their 
votes to the strongest Czech party, the Agrarians. Jews, how- 
ever, also attained leading positions in other political parties: 
Alfred Meissner and Lev Winter in the Czechoslovak Social 
Democrats, Ludwig *Czech and Siegfried Taub in the Ger- 
man, and Gabor Streiner in the Hungarian, Bruno Kafka in 
the Deutsche Arbeits-und Wirtschaftsgemeinschaft, and Ru- 
dolf Slansky and Viktor Stern in the Communist party. Jews 
were also active in political journalism. There were several 
Jewish weeklies, the Zionist Zidovské zpravy, *Selbstwehr, and 
Medinah Ivrith in Prague, Max *Hickl’s Juedische Volksstimme 
in Brno, the Juedische Volkszeitung in Bratislava, and the Jue- 
dische Stimme in Mukaéevo 


Table 2. Declared Nationality of Jews in Czechoslovakia 








Nationality 1921 (%) 1930 (%) 
Jewish 53.62 57.20 
Czechoslovak 21.84 24.52 
German 14.26 12.28 
Hungarian 8.45 4.71 
Others 1.83 1.29 
100.00% 100.00% 
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Education 

In Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia Jewish children attended 
general schools on all levels: Prague and Ostrava both had a 
Jewish elementary school, while the only Jewish secondary 
school was in Brno. In most towns of Slovakia there were Jew- 
ish elementary schools where the language of instruction was 
Hungarian, most adopting the Slovak language subsequently. 
In Carpatho-Russia, Jewish education was substantially based 
on the traditional heder and yeshivah. Government records 
of 1931 listed five yeshivot as institutions of higher education, 
in Bratislava, *Komarno, *Pregov, *Kogice, and *Muka¢evo; 
but there were others, as in *Galanta, *Dunajska Streda, and 
*Huncovce. A network of Hebrew schools developed; the first 
school was opened in Torun, and then, supported by the *Tar- 
but organization, expanded to nine elementary schools and 
two secondary, in Mukaéevo (1925) and *Uzhgorod (1934). In 
1934 the Supreme Council of the Jewish Religious Communi- 
ties established a course for cantors and teachers of religion. A 
large number of Jewish children in Carpatho-Russia attended 
the Czech schools established for the children of civil servants 
and police officers. Many Jews attended universities and tech- 
nical colleges, which also attracted numbers of students from 
countries where there was a numerus clausus. A number of 
Jews were appointed to professorships in Prague at the Czech 
and the German universities. 


Economic Life 

Jews played an important role in the economy and were among 
the pioneers of its development, notably in the textile, food- 
stuffs, and wood and paper industries. (It was estimated that 
30%-40% of the total capital invested in Czechoslovakian in- 
dustry in the 1930s was Jewish-owned.) The firm of *Petschek 
and Weimann was instrumental in the development of mining 
in north Bohemia, and Jewish enterprise was prominent in the 
steel industry and mining of the Ostrava area (see Wilhelm 
*Guttmann), insurance, and private banking. Jews were also 
instrumental in the Slovak wood industry. Later the concen- 
tration of capital in the national banks, agrarian reform, the 
development of agricultural and consumers’ cooperatives, and 
the preference given to enterprises set up by veterans of the 
Czechoslovakian army tended to limit the extent and impor- 
tance of Jewish economic activity, and the number of Jews in 
industry and commerce declined. The slump of 1929-30 af- 
fected many Jewish businessmen. After this crisis many Jews 
emigrated from Slovakia and Carpatho-Russia to the West; 
on the other hand, after 1918 Czechoslovakia received several 
thousand refugees from Eastern Europe, most of them in tran- 
sit. They were supported through the Zidovska ustiedna so- 
cialni péce (Juedische Fuersorge-Zentrale), founded in 1921. 
After the Nazi advent to power in Germany in 1933, several 
thousand Jewish refugees, of whom 4,000 held Czechoslova- 
kian citizenship, entered Czechoslovakia. A special committee 
was founded for their support. A particular problem was the 
provision of legal aid for the many Jewish stateless persons, 
who were permanently in danger of losing their permits of do- 
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micile and work. Prominent in social welfare work in the 1930s 
were Joseph Popper, and the *w1zo leaders Marie Schmolka, 
Hanna Steiner, and Gisi *Fleischmann. 


Cultural Sphere 

Jews contributed to all spheres of cultural activity, whether 
Czech, German, or Hungarian oriented. Many were outstand- 
ing authors in the Czech language (see *Czechoslovak litera- 
ture). Gifted German-language authors were Adolf Donath, 
Friedrich Adler, and Hugo *Salus of the elder generation, and 
Franz *Kafka, Max *Brod, Franz *Werfel, Ludwig Winder, F.C. 
Weisskopf, and Egon Erwin *Kisch, among others (see *Ger- 
man Literature). Authors who wrote in German did not nec- 
essarily consider themselves German nationals, and some, like 
Max Brod, were active Zionists. Many Jews were intermediar- 
ies between the cultures, such as Otakar *Fischer in translating 
from German to Czech, and Kamil * Hoffmann, Max Brod, and 
Pavel Eisner in presenting Czech culture to the German-read- 
ing public. Jews prominent in music included the composer 
Jaromir *Weinberger and on the Czech stage the actors Hugo 
*Haas and Jiri Voskovec. Jewish journalists were on the staff 
of many newspapers, excepting those of the extreme right, 
and in all languages. Jews were active in all types of sports, 
within Jewish organizations as well as clubs of the other na- 
tionalities, notably the swimmers and water-ball teams of the 
Hagibor association in Prague and Bar Kochba in Bratislava. 
The refusal of the Jewish champions to represent Czechoslo- 
vakia at the Berlin Olympic Games in 1936 was a subject of 
heated public discussion. Jewish youth was organized in the 
numerous Zionist youth and student organizations, as well as 
in many organizations of the other nationalities. 


Antisemitism 

Antisemitism among all the nationalities of the republic was 
of old standing. At the time of the establishment of the re- 
public in 1918 there were antisemitic riots in Prague and 
*Holesov (Moravia). In Slovakia, serious antisemitic violence 
continued until summer 1919. Among the Czech elements it 
was less noticeable, mainly because of the personal exam- 
ple of Thomas Masaryk and Eduard Bene§, and the demo- 
cratic political philosophy as expounded by them, the author 
Karel Capek, and other leaders of public opinion, including 
the head of the Czechoslovak Church Hromadka, and the 
writers Milena Jesenskaé, Emanuel Rada, and Pavla Moudra. 
However, right-wing groups such as the Narodni sjednoceni 
(National Union, founded by Jiri Stribrny in 1927), the Ceska 
obec fasisticka (Czech Fascist Community), headed by the 
former general of the Czech army Radola Gajda, and the 
Vlajka (Flag) group explicitly supported antisemitism in their 
platforms. Andrej Hlinka’s Slovenska Ludova strana (Slovak 
People’s Party) adopted an increasingly aggressive antisemitic 
policy. The Sudeten, where most of the Germans lived, was 
already a stronghold of racial antisemitism under the Haps- 
burg monarchy, and antisemitism grew even more violent, 
influenced by the rise of Nazism in Germany, the advent of 
Hitler to power, and the founding of Konrad Henlein’s Sude- 
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tendeutsche Partei (1935). Antisemitism in Czechoslovakia 
was strongly associated with the general conflicts among the 
nationalities there: the Czechs would not forgive the adher- 
ence of many Jews to German language and culture and their 
support of the German liberal parties, and regarded them as 
a Germanizing factor. In Slovakia and Carpatho-Russia they 
were considered the bearers of Magyarization, and later, sup- 
porters of the Czech establishment. All groups alleged that the 
Jews were supporters of Communism, while the Communists 
claimed that they supported reaction. After Hitler’s rise to 
power, his growing support for German extreme nationalist 
demands, and the enmity he manifested to the Czechoslovak 
establishment, the Jews drew increasingly closer to the state, 
which all Jewish groups supported in its stand against Na- 
zism. Post-World War 1 Czechoslovakia, which was relatively 
progressive and stable, was a congenial milieu for Czecho- 
slovakian Jewry. Hence, most of them failed to see the dan- 
gers threatening them even inside the country. However, the 
subdued popular antisemitism was soon to be rekindled. At 
the beginning of 1938 antisemitism gained in strength when 
in Romania the Goga government came to power and Jewish 
refugees tried to enter Czechoslovakia. Ferdinand Peroutka, 
the editor of a respected liberal weekly, published a series of 
articles in which he called for restriction of Jewish rights. A 
project for a rabbinical seminary, connected with the Prague 
Czech University, which was to begin functioning in 1938, 
was not realized. The problem of Jewish refugees became 
even more acute with the Nazi Anschluss with Austria, when 
many Jewish refugees, a large number holding Czechoslova- 
kian passports, entered the country. Manifestations of anti- 
semitism in Slovakia and the Sudeten area increased. At the 
time of the Munich conference (Sept. 29, 1938) the Jews from 
the Sudetenland (more than 20,000), which was handed over 
to Germany, fled to the remaining territory of the state. Parts 
of Slovakia and Carpatho-Russia, with a Jewish population of 
about 80,000, were ceded to Hungary by decree of Hitler and 
Mussolini as “arbiters” on Nov. 2, 1938. Antisemitism gained 
virulence in the truncated “Second Republic” mainly in Slo- 
vakia. The Second Republic did not last long. On March 14, 
1939, Slovakia declared its independence and became a vassal 
of Nazi Germany; the next day the remaining parts of Bohe- 
mia and Moravia were occupied by the Germans and trans- 
formed into a German “Protectorate,” while Hungary occu- 
pied Carpatho-Russia. 

[Chaim Yahil] 


Emigration and Exile (1938-45) 

The emigration and escape of Jews from Czechoslovakia 
started immediately after the Munich conference (Sept. 29, 
1938) and increased considerably after the German occupa- 
tion (March 15, 1939). Half a million pounds sterling, part of 
a grant made by the British government to the Czechoslovak 
government, were earmarked for the financing of the emi- 
gration of 2,500 Jews to Palestine. In addition, about 12,000 
Jews left with “illegal” transports for Palestine. Many others 
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emigrated to the United States and South America or escaped 
to neighboring Poland, from where a number succeeded in 
reaching Great Britain, France, and other countries. He-Halutz 
and Youth Aliyah transferred hundreds of children and youth 
to England, Denmark, and the Netherlands for agricultural 
training. The Anglican Church and missionary institutions 
succeeded in removing children. When after the outbreak 
of World War 11 the Czechoslovak National Council in Lon- 
don, later recognized as the government-in-exile and an ally, 
called upon army reservists in allied and neutral countries to 
enlist, many Jews responded. Even in Palestine, where many 
Jews from Czechoslovakia had already put themselves at the 
disposal of the Yishuv’s war effort, about 2,000 Czech and 
Slovak Jews enlisted in Czechoslovak army units within the 
Allied Middle East Forces, where Jews constituted the great 
majority in these units. After the recognition of Czechoslo- 
vakia by the Soviet Union in 1941, a Czechoslovak division 
was established in the U.S.S.R. Up to 70% of the members of 
some of its units were Jews, many of them from Carpatho- 
Russia. The high percentage of Jews in these units created 
some tension and antisemitic reactions. The Czechoslovak 
government-in-exile in London, with Eduard Beneé§ as presi- 
dent and Jan *Masaryk as foreign minister, maintained good 
relations with Jewish organizations and supported the Zionist 
cause. In the State Council, Arnost Frischer represented the 
Zidovska *strana (Jewish party). Other Jews on the Council 
were Julius Friedmann, Julius Fuerth, and Gustav Kleinberg. 
Imrich Rosenberg represented Slovakian Jewry. 


[Meir Lamed] 


Holocaust Period 

SLOVAKIA. According to the 1930 census, 135,918 Jews (4.5% 
of the total population) lived in Slovakia. The plight of Slo- 
vak Jewry actually began with the establishment of autono- 
mous Slovakia (Oct. 6, 1938), when the one-party authori- 
tarian system of the clerical Slovak People’s Party of Hlinka 
(HsL’s — Hlinkova Slovenska Ludova Strana) came to power. 
On March 14, 1939, Hitler made an independent state by caus- 
ing the breakup of Czechoslovakia. A few days later Slovak 
leaders and the German Foreign Minister, von *Ribbentrop, 
signed the Treaty of Protection (Schutzvertrag), thus making 
Slovakia in effect a satellite of Germany. In the first months of 
Slovakia’s “independence” anti-Jewish restrictions were spo- 
radically introduced; however, fundamental changes in anti- 
Jewish policy occurred only after the Salzburg Conference 
(July 28, 1940), attended by Hitler, the Slovak leaders (Father 
Josef *Tiso, Vojtech Bela *Tuka, Satio Mach) and the leader of 
the local German minority, the so-called Karpaten-Deutsche, 
Franz Karmasin. At this conference the Slovaks agreed to set 
up a national-socialist regime in their country. 

At the end of August 1940, Dieter *Wisliceny, *Eich- 
mann’s emissary, arrived in Slovakia to act as “adviser for Jew- 
ish affairs,” and with him came a score of advisers to assist the 
Slovak ministries. The Slovaks set up two institutes with the 
objective of “solving the Jewish problem”: UHU — Ustredny 
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Hospodarsky Urad (Central Office for Economy) whose task 
was to oust the Jews from economic and social life and “ary- 
anize” Jewish property; the second was Uz — Ustredita Zidov 
(Center of Jews). The Uz, the Slovak equivalent of the Juden- 
rat, was headed by the starosta (“Jewish Elder”), Heinrich 
Schwartz, chairman of the Orthodox-Jewish community. 
When Schwartz was arrested for non-cooperation, a more 
obedient starosta, Arpad Sebestyén, a former school director, 
was appointed by the authorities in April 1941. The Zionist 
leader Oskar Neumann replaced Sebestyén in fall 1943. The 
“aryanization” process was carried out by the UHU within one 
year: 10,025 Jewish enterprises and businesses were liquidated 
and 2,223 transferred to “Aryan” ownership. In order to solve 
the problem of employment of Jews, who were removed from 
economic life, the Slovak authorities ordered the erection of a 
number of labor centers and three large labor camps: Sered, 
Vyhne, and Novaky. In the fall of 1941, in an effort to clear the 
capital of Jews, a special ministerial order issued by Mach re- 
moved a greater part of the Bratislava Jews; some were sent to 
the labor camps and others to the towns of Trnava, Nitra, and 
to the region of Sari8-Zemplin in eastern Slovakia, where the 
majority of Slovak Jewry lived. Concurrently, during a visit 
to Hitler’s headquarters, Tuka requested the assistance of the 
Reich in the removal of the Jews from Slovakia. News of the 
terrible fate of Jews in German hands filtered into Slovakia af- 
ter fall 1941. At the beginning of February 1942, the German 
Foreign Ministry formally requested the Slovak government to 
furnish 20,000 “strong and able-bodied Jews.’ It was decided 
that the first transports would be composed of young men and 
women aged 16-35. However, on the suggestion of the Slovaks 
that in the “spirit of Christianity” families should not be sepa- 
rated, Eichmann gave his consent to deport families together. 
The Slovaks had to pay 500 Reichmarks “as charges for vo- 
cational training” for every deported Jew, receiving in return 
a guarantee that the Jews would not come back to Slovakia 
and that no further claims would be laid to their property. 
The organization of transports was performed by the Minis- 
try of Interior, Department 14, headed by Gejza Kionka and 
afterward by Anton *VaSek, in collaboration with the Hlinka 
Guard and the Freiwillige Schutzstaffel (Voluntary Defense 
Squad of local Germans). The Jewish leadership, alarmed by 
rumors of the impending deportations, launched two appeals 
in the name of the Jewish communities (March 5, 1942) and 
in the name of the rabbis of Slovakia (March 6, 1942) warning 
the authorities that “the deportations mean physical extermi- 
nation.” On March 14, 1942, the Vatican sent a note of protest, 
and a few days later an oral warning was communicated on 
the direct instruction of Pope Pius x11 by Slovakia’s ambassa- 
dor to Rome, Karol Sidor. 

Between March 26 and October 20, 1942, about 60,000 
Jews were deported as agreed with Berlin to *Auschwitz and 
to the *Lublin area, where they were killed. By the end of April 
the earliest evidence on the fate of deportees was received in 
Bratislava, when the first escapees from General Gouvern- 
ment of Poland arrived. Their eyewitness accounts were im- 
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mediately forwarded to Jewish organizations in the free world. 
Thousands of Jews found refuge in neighboring Hungary (in 
1944 some of them returned to Slovakia when the Hungarian 
Jewish community was in peril). Others sought protection 
through conversion to Christianity. From the end of July to 
the middle of September the transports were suspended for 
various technical reasons and perhaps also due to interces- 
sions, mainly from religious circles. 

During the interim, the underground “Working Group” 
(Pracovna Skupina; see also *Europa Plan) arose on the ini- 
tiative of Rabbi Michael Dov *Weissmandel within the frame- 
work of UZ with the objective of saving the remaining Jews 
of Slovakia. Led by Gisi Fleischmann, the Group was com- 
posed of Zionists, assimilated Jews, and rabbis. The Jewish 
underground succeeded in temporarily diverting the peril of 
deportation in the spring of 1943 as a result of negotiations 
with friendly Slovak ministers and bribes to Slovak leaders. 
Another achievement in 1943 was the rescue of fugitives from 
the ghettos of Poland, who were smuggled through Slovakia 
to Hungary with the help of the He-Halutz underground. By 
that time about 25,000 Jews were left in Slovakia, some of them 
“submerged,” so that only part of them were officially regis- 
tered, mostly “economically vital” Jews who were granted “cer- 
tificates of exemption.” About 3-4,000 persons were engaged 
in productive work in the Slovak labor camps, and others 
lived on false “Aryan” papers or in hiding. On April 21, 1944, 
the first two escapees from Auschwitz reached Slovakia after 
a miraculous flight. Their account of the annihilation process 
was sent on to the head of the Orthodox Jewish community 
in Budapest, Rabbi Von Freudiger, to alert the world and for- 
warded through Switzerland to Jewish organizations in the 
free world with an appeal by Rabbi Weissmandel demanding 
the immediate bombing of the murder installations in Aus- 
chwitz. The Allies rejected the appeal. 

In August 1944, an anti-Fascist uprising took place in 
Slovakia, and subsequently the German army invaded the 
country. Over 1,500 Jewish men and women enlisted in the 
Czechoslovak armed forces resisting the Germans. Among 
the enlisted Jews, a regular Jewish unit of about 250 fighters, 
under Jewish command and the name “Camp Novaky Unit,” 
was active. Two hundred and sixty-nine Jewish fighters fell 
in the resistance. 

Four parachutists from Erez Israel reached Slovakia to 
extend help to the Jewish remnants and to organize resistance. 
However, the Jews had enlisted long before the arrival of the 
parachutists. Their cell included a woman, Havivah *Reik 
(“Ada Robinson”). Three of the four, including Reik, were 
caught by the Germans, and subsequently executed. The Ein- 
satzgruppen killed thousands of Jews during the Slovak revolt, 
and after its suppression (Oct. 28, 1944), about 13,500 of the 
remaining Jews of Slovakia were deported to concentration 
camps (including Auschwitz, *Sachsenhausen, and *There- 
sienstadt), under the pretext of reprisal for their participation 
in the revolt (October 1944—March 1945). On the eve of the 
liberation (April 30, 1945), there remained about 4,000-5,000 
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Jews in Slovakia hiding in the forests or with non-Jews or liv- 
ing clandestinely with “Aryan” papers. The losses of Slovak 
Jewry amount to over 100,000. In the part of Slovakia an- 
nexed by the Hungarian kingdom, there were about 45,000 
Jews. Their fate was the same as the rest of Hungarian Jewry. In 
spring 1944, after the German occupation of Hungary, the Jews 
were deported to Auschwitz and most of them perished there. 
Some of those who eluded the deportations participated in the 
Slovak National Uprising. Only about 25,000 persons of the 
prewar community survived the Holocaust and the majority of 
them left Slovakia after the war, most of them for Israel. 


[Livia Rothkirchen / Yeshayahu Jelinek (274 ed.)] 


PROTECTORATE OF BOHEMIA-MORAVIA. According to 
the 1930 census, Czechoslovakia had a Jewish population of 
356,830 out of total of 14,000,000. Of these, 117,551 lived in Bo- 
hemia and Moravia and 102,542 in Carpatho-Russia. At the 
time of the Munich Agreement (September, 1938), the arrival 
of Jewish refugees from Germany and Austria increased the 
Jewish population in Bohemia and Moravia to approximately 
122,000. In October 1938, when the German-speaking Bo- 
hemian-Moravian border areas were occupied by the Nazis, 
approximately 25,000 Jews fled their homes there to the un- 
occupied part of Czechoslovakia. On the basis of the Vienna 
arbitration decision of Nov. 2, 1938, the predominantly Hun- 
garian parts of Slovakia and Carpatho-Russia were ceded to 
Hungary; these areas were inhabited by approximately 80,000 
Jews. The remaining regions of Slovakia and Carpatho-Rus- 
sia were granted autonomous status in the now federated 
Czecho-Slovakia. German pressure and a growing local anti- 
Jewish movement brought about increasing discrimination 
against Jews and persecution. In March 1939, when Slovakia 
seceded from the Republic, and the Protectorate of Bohemia 
and Moravia was established, the fate of the Jews in each of 
the two separate parts began to run its own course. In the Pro- 
tectorate, the first synagogue, in Vsetin, was burned down on 
the day of the German occupation (March 15, 1939). At that 
time 118,310 persons in the Protectorate were designated as 
Jews according to the Nuremberg Laws; only 86,715, however, 
were members of the local Jewish communities. In the initial 
stage, the “Final Solution of the Jewish problem” proceeded, 
in part, on the basis of decrees issued by the Protectorate re- 
gime; in the course of time, Bohemia and Moravia came to be 
regarded more and more as part of the Reich, and the fate of 
the Jews in the two provinces was decided on directly by the 
*RSHA (Reich Security Main Office) in Berlin. The immediate 
consequences were the plunder of Jewish property, pogroms, 
and the burning of synagogues. Many Jews who were active 
in the general resistance movement were caught while a few 
Jews survived as “illegals.” On July 27, 1939, Adolf Eichmann, 
the RSHA representative, established a branch of the Zentral- 
stelle fuer juedische Auswanderung (Central Office for Jew- 
ish Emigration) in Prague. The Jews were forced to register 
for emigration, and divested of most of their property by a 
compulsory “Jewish emigration tax.’ Jewish books and peri- 
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odicals were banned and the Juedisches Nachrichtenblatt was 
published in their place, controlled by the Zentralstelle. Jews 
were excluded from economic, cultural, and political life, and 
denied civil rights; an estimated 12,000,000,000 Kés (about 
$343,000,000) in Jewish property were confiscated and, fi- 
nally, an order issued on Sept. 1, 1941, forcing Jews to wear 
the yellow badge, resulted in their complete isolation. The 
Jewish communities reacted to the planned elimination of 
the Jews by stepping up their activities in Jewish and general 
education of the youth, giving foreign language instruction; 
retraining; and providing medical care, consulting agencies, 
and social welfare. These activities, which prevented the out- 
break of panic and the community's dissolution, were later 
continued at the *Theresienstadt concentration camp. Efforts 
were made to promote legal and illegal Jewish emigration and, 
by the time emigration was totally banned (October 1941), 
26,629 persons had succeeded in escaping from the coun- 
try. In October 1939, the first group, comprising 1,291 Jewish 
men from Ostrava, was deported for the “settlement area of 
Nisko on the San” The Germans decided on the establish- 
ment of the Theresienstadt Ghetto on Oct. 10, 1941, in a se- 
cret meeting at the Prague Castle, chaired by Reich Protector 
Reinhard *Heydrich. The minutes of the meeting contain the 
following passage: “From this transit camp [Theresienstadt] 
the Jews, after a substantial reduction in their numbers, are 
to be deported to the East...” The Jewish communities were 
ordered to concentrate all the Jews living in their respective 
areas into a number of cities - Prague, Budweis (Budéjovice), 
Kolin, Klatovy, Pardubice, Hradec Kralové, Mlada Boleslav, 
Trebi¢, Brno, Olomouc, Ostrava, and Uhersky Brod. In Oc- 
tober and November 1941, 6,000 Jews from Prague and Brno 
were deported directly to *Lodz and *Minsk. In the period 
Nov. 24, 1941-March 16, 1945, 73,614 Jews were dispatched to 
Theresienstadt in 121 transports. In this period also, 621 Jews 
were sent to Theresienstadt from towns in the Sudeten areas 
ceded to Germany. One of the leaders of Czechoslovak Jewry, 
Jacob *Edelstein, was appointed the “elder” of Theresienstadt. 
From Jan. 9, 1942, to Oct. 28, 1944, 60,399 Czech Jews were 
deported onward from Theresienstadt to the extermination 
camps in the East — Auschwitz, *Majdanek, Minsk, *Riga, 
*Sobibor, *Treblinka, and *Zamosc. Only 3,227 of the Jews 
deported from Theresienstadt survived the war. Following the 
assassination of Heydrich on Feb. 19, 1942, a “penal transport” 
of 1,000 Jews was deported from Prague to Poland, none of 
whom survived. 

Jews joined the Czech resistance, both the pro-Western 
and the Communist wings. The sorely oppressed Czech pop- 
ulation did not demonstrate exceptional courage in assisting 
the persecuted Jews. In the last period before liberation of the 
country, Jewish Mischlinge (“mixed” Jews considered Jewish 
under German law) were gathered to be shipped to extermi- 
nation camps. Most of them survived. 

In 1945, 10,090 Jews registered with the Jewish com- 
munities as returning deportees, out of a total of 80,614 who 
had been deported; 6,392 had died in Theresienstadt, 64,172 
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had been murdered in the extermination camps, and of the 
Jews who had not been deported, 5,201 had either been ex- 
ecuted, committed suicide, or died a natural death. On the 
day of the restoration of national sovereignty in Prague, May 
5, 1945, there were 2,803 Jews alive in Bohemia and Moravia, 
who had not been deported, most of them partners of mixed 
marriages. : 
[Erich Kulka] 
Postwar Jewry 
DEMOGRAPHY. Various estimates of the number of Jews 
living in Czechoslovakia in 1945 have been given, as postwar 
statistics do not classify the population according to religion. 
Many of the surviving Jews in Sub-Carpathian Ruthenia de- 
cided to leave in the brief period between its annexation to 
the Soviet Union (June 29, 1945) and the closing of its fron- 
tiers (September 30, 1945). They succeeded in fleeing to Bo- 
hemia, while only a few hundred moved to Slovakia. Most of 
the newcomers registered with the Jewish communities only 
later. In 1948, 19,123 Jews were registered with the communi- 
ties in Bohemia and Moravia. The number of Jews in Slovakia 
in 1947 was estimated at about 24,500. This brings to 44,000 
the number of Jews living in the whole of Czechoslovakia in 
early 1948, when the Communists came to power. However, 
this figure has to be augmented to include those who were in 
no way affiliated with organized Jewish communities, but in 
the past were classed as Jews by German authorities and reg- 
istered after World War 11 as victims of racial persecution. In 
this category there were 5,292 persons living in Bohemia and 
Moravia in 1948. In Slovakia their number is not known; on 
the other hand, about 5,500 Slovak Jews, in an effort to save 
their lives, agreed to pro forma baptism during the war. It can 
therefore be estimated that out of the 356,830 Jews living in 
Czechoslovakia (including Sub-Carpathian Ruthenia) in 1939, 
less than a sixth remained in the country in 1948. The Com- 
munist coup of February 1948, and the establishment of the 
State of Israel in May of that year, led to a mass migration of 
Jews from Czechoslovakia. Between 1948 and 1950, 18,879 Jews 
went from Czechoslovakia to Israel, while more than 7,000 
emigrated to other countries. When emigration was barred by 
the Communist authorities, in 1950, the number of Jews still 
remaining had dropped to some 18,000, while some 5,500 of 
them were still registered for migration to Israel. There were 
sporadic instances of Jewish emigration after 1954 but only 
from 1965 were 2,000-3,000 Jews allowed to leave Czecho- 
slovakia. After the Soviet invasion in August 1968, 3,400 Jews 
left the country, according to a spokesman of the American 
Joint Distribution Committee in Vienna. It may therefore be 
assumed that at the end of 1968 there were less than 12,000 
Jews left in Czechoslovakia. In June 1968, Rudolf Iltis of the 
Council of Jewish Communities in Bohemia and Moravia gave 
their average age as 60, while in the 15-20 age group there were 
only 1,000 Jews left. He also added that “with the exception of 
a few communities in Slovakia, the demographic situation of 
Czechoslovak Jewry does not necessitate religious instruction, 
because there are not enough children of school age.” 
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ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE. The renewed Council of 
Jewish Communities in Bohemia and Moravia held its first 
conference after World War 11, under the chairmanship of 
Ernst Frischer, in September 1945. Delegates of 43 communi- 
ties participated. In Slovakia a similar body, the Central Union 
of the Jewish Communities in Slovakia, was created at the end 
of 1945, presided over by Armin *Frieder. With the creation 
of the Union, the Orthodox and the Neolog-Status Quo orga- 
nizations, separate before the war, were united. Both Frischer 
and Frieder were Zionists. In 1947 the two organizations set 
up a coordinating committee. At a Council conference in 
November 1963 representatives from only 16 communities 
took part and in 1968 the editor of the Council's publications 
listed only seven active communities in Bohemia and Moravia 
(Prague, Brno, Ostrava, Plzen, Karlovy Vary, Usti nad Labem, 
and Teplice-Sanov). Ten communities in Slovakia were listed 
as active (Bratislava, Kosice, Presov, Nitra, Michalovce, Zilina, 
Galanta, Trnava, Dunajska Streda, and RuzZomberok). A small 
number of Jews were also living in some other places where, 
however, Jewish life had no organizational framework. The 
strongest communities in June 1968 were Prague, with 3,500 
members (more than 4,000 in 1945), Bratislava, with 2,000 
(8,000 in 1947), and KoSice with 1,800 (4,000 in 1947). Reli- 
gious life was practically limited to the High Holidays. On the 
Sabbath few places had a minyan. One of the main problems 
was the lack of rabbis. Religious education was nonexistent. 
The budget of the pauperized communities was covered en- 
tirely by State subsidies. The State Bakery in Zlaté Moravce 
supplied mazzot from 1965. There were four Jewish old-age 
homes, in Bratislava, Marianské Lazné, Brno, and Podébrady; 
only in the first two was kosher food prepared. Of the 800 
Jewish cemeteries only those were being kept in good order 
where a community was still in existence. A few, like the old 
cemetery of Prague, had become museums. The same applied 
to some old synagogues. In the years preceding the Commu- 
nist coup of 1948, there were still signs of Jewish political life 
and of contacts with Jewish bodies abroad. In Slovakia, for 
instance, an Organization of Victims of Racial Persecution 
was created under the chairmanship of Vojtech Winterstein, 
a leading Zionist. The Central Union of Jewish Communities 
in Slovakia was affiliated to the World Jewish Congress from 
1946, while the Council of Jewish Communities in Bohemia 
and Moravia joined the wjc only at the beginning of 1948. 
There were organized Zionist activities, and the American 
Joint Distribution Committee was permitted to undertake 
social work among the Jews of Czechoslovakia. All this was 
stopped when the Communists came to power in February 
1948. After the Communist coup, Action Committees com- 
posed partially of Jewish Communists took over the leadership 
of the Jewish communities and eliminated noncommunists 
from their positions. At the beginning of 1949 the Zionists 
still succeeded in holding a conference at PieStany; but by 
the end of 1949 the ties with the World Jewish Congress were 
broken, and at the beginning of 1950 the “Joint” was ordered 
to stop all activities and its workers were expelled. The Jewish 
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Agency closed its Prague office voluntarily the same year, after 
all Jewish migration from Czechoslovakia had been stopped. 
The organ of the Council, Véstnik Zidovskych ndbozenskych 
obci, and a quarterly in German, Informationsbulletin, became 
party mouthpieces, following the official line, including the 
hostile attitude to Israel. Some changes for the better could be 
discerned after 1964. In that year the hevra kaddisha of Prague 
was permitted to celebrate its 400" anniversary. The small 
Jewish Museum in Prague was enlarged during World War 11 
by the Germans and later was taken over by the Ministry of 
Culture and officially reorganized. (In 1963 it was visited by 
327,000 people.) In 1966 a more liberal-minded leadership, 
led by Frantisek Fuchs, succeeded the dogmatic Communist 
group in the Council of Jewish Communities, headed until 
then by Franti8ek Ehrmann. The Prague community created 
a special Committee for Youth which, for the first time in a 
quarter of a century, organized lectures and seminars on Jew- 
ish themes, attended regularly by dozens of Jewish students. 
A delegation of the Council was received by the minister of 
culture and submitted a detailed plan for the celebrations of 
the millennium of Prague Jewry and the 700" anniversary of 
the Altneuschul, which were to have taken place in August 
1968. Contacts with Jewish communities and organizations 
outside Czechoslovakia were renewed. In January 1967, the 
presidents of the Council and of the Central Union attended 
a World Jewish Conference in Paris and, on their invitation, 
Nahum *Goldmann visited Czechoslovakia in the spring of 
that year. At the time, a series of stamps depicting Jewish sub- 
jects was issued. The stamps were taken out of circulation at 
the time of the *Six-Day War in June 1967, when Czechoslo- 
vakia, like other countries of the Soviet bloc, broke off diplo- 
matic relations with Israel, but were reissued after the liberal 
community leadership of Alexander Dubéek came into power 
in January 1968. 


JEWS IN CZECHOSLOVAK PUBLIC LIFE. Thousands of Jews 
fought in the Czechoslovak armies formed both in the West 
and in the Soviet Union during World War 11 and many 
worked in various capacities in Benes’s government-in-exile. 
Many of those who returned after the war continued their 
work in the newly formed administration. The percentage of 
Jewish intellectuals among the Communists was also high, and 
after the Communist coup of February 1948, many of them 
were entrusted with responsible tasks in the government ma- 
chinery. Thus, in 1948 there were three Jewish deputy minis- 
ters of foreign affairs, of defense, interior, foreign trade and 
finance. The Party’s secretary general, Rudolf Slansky, was a 
Jew, and Jews played an important role in the party apparatus. 
This led to an increase of the antisemitism which was latent es- 
pecially in Slovakia. Already in 1945, a delegation of the Coun- 
cil of Jewish Communities led by Ernst Frischer complained 
to President Bene’ about anti-Jewish excesses in the Slovak 
towns of PreSov, Bardéjov, and Topoléany. In 1945, in the vil- 
lage of Kolbasov in eastern Slovakia, a band of Ukrainian Ben- 
dera nationalists, together with local citizens, attacked Jews 
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who had just returned from concentration camps, raped the 
women, and murdered all 14. The same year two Jews were 
killed in Zilina, and in 1946 and 1948 there were anti-Jewish 
riots in Bratislava. In Slovakia, from 1949, Benjamin Eichler 
generally headed the Central Association of Jewish Religious 
Congregations. After the emigration of his children in 1969, 
he was forced to resign and left the country in the wake of his 
children. The new leadership in Slovakia was composed of 
men already active in the Association. They did not act inde- 
pendently, until being replaced after the “Velvet Revolution” 
of 1989. Several congregations in Slovakia continued to carry 
on religious activities also after 1949, and even examined the 
possibility of setting up a yeshivah in Kosice. Antisemitism 
knew no party barriers, and Communists were no more im- 
mune to it than others. As soon as the anti-Jewish line became 
official policy in the Soviet Union (see *Antisemitism: the So- 
viet Bloc), Communists in Czechoslovakia followed suit. The 
*Slansky Trial of 1952 had a clearly anti-Jewish character: 1 
of 14 accused were Jews, and eight Jews among them were ex- 
ecuted. In subsequent trials hundreds of Jews were sentenced 
to long-term imprisonment, hundreds were sent to hard labor 
without trial, and hundreds were dismissed from their posts. 
Jews became in fact, if not in law, second-class citizens. De- 
Stalinization was slower in Czechoslovakia than elsewhere. 
In April 1956, Prime Minister Siroky admitted that “certain 
manifestations of antisemitism had been wrongly introduced 
in the Slansky trial,” but in December 1957 the minister of jus- 
tice still informed foreign correspondents that no revision of 
the trial was necessary; a special commission had checked 
the sentences and found them justified. Some Jewish pris- 
oners were gradually released and some even rehabilitated, 
but in 1956 there were still about 300 Jews in jails, and their 
number increased in 1957, after the *Sinai Campaign, when 
many Jews, including 27 community leaders, were arrested 
as “Western spies” or on charges of “Zionist activities.” It was 
only at the beginning of the 1960s that the way was reopened 
for Jewish participation in Czechoslovak public life. Not many 
Jews returned to the State administration or to politically im- 
portant positions, though there were a few exceptions, such 
as Frantisek Kriegel (d. 1979), who became chairman of the 
National Front, and Ota Sik, the chief economic planner. The 
contribution of Jewish university professors, scientists, writ- 
ers, musicians, theater and film artists, journalists, radio and 
television commentators to Czechoslovak cultural life again 
became considerable. A Jew, Eduard *Goldstuecker, vice rec- 
tor of Prague University, was elected president of the Czech 
Writers Union, while the work of Jewish writers and journal- 
ists received a new impetus and became even more important 
after January 1968, when liberal reformers led by Dubéek put 
an end to censorship and other fetters on spiritual freedom. 
This period was, however, short-lived. The Soviet invasion of 
August 1968 put an end to it, and a new wave of antisemitism, 
fed by Soviet, Polish, and East German propaganda, made fur- 
ther Jewish participation in public life impossible. Kriegel, the 
only member of the Czechoslovak delegation who refused to 
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sign the Moscow “agreement” legalizing Soviet invasion, was, 
at Moscow’s insistence, dropped from the Politburo and dis- 
missed from all functions. Goldstuecker, who for a few days 
in August was also a member of the Politburo, and Ota Sik, 
deputy prime minister after the fall of Novotny, sought safety 
abroad. So did some 3,400 other Jews, many of them intellec- 
tuals. Antisemitism became an issue in the struggle between 
the liberal Communists and the pro-Moscow faction. 


Czechoslovakia and Israel 

Czechoslovakia was among the first countries in the world to 
recognize the State of Israel, though it was already ruled by 
Gottwald’s Communist regime after the February 1948 coup. 
Moreover, during its *War of Independence, Israel enjoyed 
active and effective Czechoslovak assistance, including the 
supply of military equipment. The two countries exchanged 
diplomatic representatives. These initially promising rela- 
tions rapidly deteriorated, however, when Moscow reversed 
her attitude to Israel. This process culminated in the expul- 
sion of the Israel minister from Prague, Aryeh *Kubovy in 
December 1952. After the Slansky trial diplomatic missions 
of the two countries remained headed on both sides by a 
chargé daffaires only, and all Israel efforts to bring about a 
political dialogue were frustrated by Prague. Limited trade 
relations continued until 1956, but after the Sinai Campaign 
even these were broken off, although Israel’s trade with other 
Soviet bloc countries in the period between 1956 and 1967 
showed a remarkable increase. In June 1967, Czechoslovakia, 
together with the rest of the Warsaw Pact countries (exclud- 
ing Romania), broke off relations with Israel. The one-sided 
attitude adopted by Czechoslovakia in the Arab-Israel con- 
flict, and Israel's rapid victory against an overwhelming Arab 
majority, caused second thoughts first among the Czech and 
Slovak intelligentsia and then among the whole people, and 
ultimately became a factor in the growing opposition to the 
Novotny regime. With Novotny’s fall in January 1968 there 
was hope for an improvement in the relations between Prague 
and Jerusalem. Writers, students, even some political figures, 
openly advocated a resumption of diplomatic relations. The 
request found expression in the press, on television, in pub- 
lic debates with members of the government, and finally in a 
collection of signatures organized by students in the streets 
of Prague. New hopes also arose among the remnants of 
Czechoslovak Jewry. On April 7, 1968, the Council of Jewish 
Communities in Bohemia and Moravia adopted a resolution, 
unprecedented in Communist countries, expressing not only 
their approval of the new liberalization but also their protest 
against the “vehement anti-Israel campaign” of the previous 
Novotny regime, which was based on “unobjective, one-sided 
reporting, often explicable only as intentionally anti-Jewish.” 
The resolution stated: “We cannot agree and never will agree, 
to the liquidation of the State of Israel and to the murder of 
its inhabitants. In that country, the cradle of our religion, vic- 
tims of persecution found a haven. Our brothers and sisters 
live there, those who together with us spent years in concen- 
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tration camps, who together with us arose to take up the fight 
against Nazism.” In conclusion the resolution requested that 
the government condemn the antisemitic pronouncements in 
the political trials of the 1950s and rehabilitate Jews wronged 
during that period by judicial or administrative decisions; 
place victims of racial persecution on the same level as those 
of political persecution in all welfare legislation; not impede 
contact between the Jews of Czechoslovakia and Jewish bod- 
ies abroad; not to obstruct the religious education of Jewish 
youth with administrative difficulties. A similar declaration, 
issued on the same day by the Central Union of Jewish Com- 
munities in Slovakia, contained an additional request: “It is a 
minimal human postulate, that everyone asking to be reunited 
with his family should be allowed to do so, wherever his fam- 
ily may be living” A few months later, with the Soviet invasion 
of August 21, 1968, these hopes were shattered. 


[Avigdor Dagan] 


Toward Renewal 

The International Council of Jews from Czechoslovakia in 
1978 published its first report on Post-War Jewry in Czecho- 
slovakia. It revealed a steady decline in the number of Jews, 
estimated to be 15,000, half the number registered in the cen- 
sus of 1950. The number of localities in which Jews resided had 
also fallen from 193 in 1968 to 174. 

The largest number of registered congregants was in 
Prague, which, however, showed only 644 at the end of 1977, 
compared with 934 in 1968. Other centers showed similar 
decline: Brno 237 (from 295), Ostrava 122 (from 154) and 
Bratislava 88 (from 314). 

There were no rabbis and only 8 communities still 
maintained a nominal existence in Bohemia and Moravia: 
Prague, Brno, Usti nad Labem, Olomouc, Ostrava, Levice, 
Pizen, Pribram; while in Slovakia there existed the six com- 
munities of Bratislava, Kosice, Presov, Galanta, Nove Zamky, 
Nitra. 

The Council of Jewish communities of Bohemia and 
Moravia continued to function. Its chairman, engineer Fran- 
tisek Fuchs, who was appointed in 1966, was compelled to 
resign in August 1974, following attacks on him in the Czech 
press on the grounds that he had refused to sign a condemna- 
tion of the State of Israel during the Six-Day War. However, 
it seems that the real reason for the forced resignation was 
the fact that his son had left Czechoslovakia for the West. In 
March 1975 he was succeeded by Dr. Bedrich Bass, who died 
in 1979. 

The Council of Jewish Communities in Bohemia and 
Moravia and the Central Union of Jewish Communities in 
Slovakia continued to publish the quarterly Vestnik Zidov- 
skych nabozenskych obci, as well as the German language quar- 
terly Informationsbulletin. The famous Pinkas Synagogue was 
closed because the rise in the level of sewage water surround- 
ing it covered the monumental slabs bearing the names of 
78,000 Czech Jews who perished in the Holocaust. The syna- 
gogue itself was in danger of total collapse. 
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Antisemitic propaganda, in the guise of anti-Zionism, 
still continued and came prominently to the fore in the 
struggle of the regime against the “Charter 77 Movement,” 
whose manifesto — it was alleged - was drawn up “under or- 
der of the general staffs of anti-Communism and Zionism.” 
But the antisemitism of the Czech Press was not restricted 
to the struggle against the protest movement; it was evident 
in purely ideological discussions, and its political hostility 
towards Israel continued. Commercial ties, however, which 
were severed in 1953, were re-established, and in 1976 Israeli 
exports to Czechoslovakia amounted to $4.767 million, 
while imports from Czechoslovakia were only $541,000. The 
respective figures for 1977 were $3.8 million and $600,000. 
In 1981 there was virtually no trade between the two coun- 
tries. 

The situation of Czechoslovakia’s 6,000-10,000 Jews 
changed dramatically following the “Velvet Revolution” of 
November 1989, which ousted the country’s hard-line Com- 
munist leaders. Restoration of religious freedom was one of 
the top priorities of the new, freely elected government headed 
by former dissident playwright Vaclav Havel. 

Under communism, the regime tightly controlled reli- 
gious observance and maintained a shrill anti-Zionist policy. 
Participation in Jewish religious, cultural, or educational ac- 
tivities was either discouraged or banned, and community 
leaders were appointed by the regime. 

In some respects, the rigidity began to be eased some- 
what in the 1980s. A major event was the traveling “Precious 
Legacy” exhibit put together by the State Jewish Museum in 
Prague, which introduced Czech Jewish culture to foreign 
audiences. In the late 1980s, some younger members of the 
Prague Jewish community formulated a letter openly criti- 
cizing the community leadership. Just one week before the 
“Velvet Revolution,’ World Jewish Congress President Edgar 
Bronfman paid his first official visit to Prague. 

Havel’s new government in February 1990 reestablished 
diplomatic relations with Israel, which had been broken after 
the Six-Day War in 1967, and in April 1990, Havel became 
the first leader from former Communist Eastern Europe to 
visit Israel - he took a planeload of Czechoslovak Jews with 
him. The trip coincided with the opening of “Where Cultures 
Meet,” a major exhibit on the Jews of Czechoslovakia at Beth 
Hatefutsoth, the Museum of the Jewish Diaspora, in Tel Aviv. 
The exhibit was later presented in Prague and elsewhere in 
Czechoslovakia. 

Jewish spiritual and cultural life began to blossom in the 
three major communities: Prague in the Czech Republic and 
Bratislava and Kosice in Slovakia, each of which has about 
1,000 registered members. Community administrations were 
reorganized to rid them of their Communist-appointed lead- 
ers. In December 1989 the well-respected Desider Galsky be- 
came president of the Jews in the Czech Republic, and was 
highly active in restoring numerous contacts between Czech 
Jews and international Jewish organizations before his death 
in a car accident 11 months later. 
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New Jewish organizations, societies, clubs, publications, 
and study groups ranging from the B'nai Brith lodge to a 
Franz Kafka Society sprang up in the three main communi- 
ties, and legislation was passed that will enable Jewish com- 
munities to regain property that had been confiscated by the 
communists. Numerous new books on Jewish topics were 
published, ranging from local Jewish guidebooks to fiction 
by local Jewish writers to examinations of the Holocaust in 
Czechoslovakia. In 1991 a museum dedicated to Franz Kafka, 
whose works had been suppressed under the communists, was 
opened in Prague focusing on Kafka’s Jewish identity. In the 
same year, a memorial museum dedicated to the Jewish Ghetto 
concentration camp was inaugurated at Terezin (Theresien- 
stadt) north of Prague, and in the summer of 1992 work be- 
gan to restore the Holocaust memorial in Prague’s 500-year- 
old Pinkas synagogue - a list of every one of the more than 
77,000 Bohemian and Moravian Jews who were killed by the 
Nazis, hand-painted on the walls of the sanctuary. Memori- 
als commemorating Jewish Holocaust victims were erected 
for the first time in many provincial towns, too. 

Prague became a symbol city for the rebirth of freedom. 
As such, it was chosen as the site of a key meeting between 
Roman Catholic leaders and the International Council for 
Interreligious Consultations (1jc1c) in September 1990, in 
which the Catholic leaders condemned antisemitism as a sin. 
The meeting issued a landmark joint statement that called 
for concrete measures to foster interreligious dialogue and 
spelled out recommendations for combating the upsurge of 
antisemitism in Central and Eastern Europe. In the spring of 
1992, Prague hosted a major symposium on antisemitism in 
Eastern Europe. 

One casualty of these changes was Prague-based Rabbi 
Daniel Mayer, the only rabbi in Czechoslovakia, who was 
forced to resign his post in June 1990 after he admitted he 
had served as a government informant for a decade under 
the communist regime. 

In September 1992, Karol Sidon, a former dissident play- 
wright who had been forced to leave Prague because of his 
views, became the new rabbi in Prague, and Australian Lazar 
Kleinman took up the post of rabbi in Kosice, in eastern Slova- 
kia. Both new rabbis expressed the hope they could revive Jew- 
ish life and religious practice in the two communities. Klein- 
mann was later forced to resign his post because of activities 
which, inter alia, played into the hands of Slovak nationalists. 
The Jews faced many problems. Most community members 
were elderly. Young people, many of them just discovering or 
rediscovering their Jewish roots, knew little about Judaism. In 
the Czech Republic especially, where Jews traditionally were 
highly assimilated and intermarriage was common, many of 
the younger people who considered themselves Jews were not 
Jews according to halakhah. 

Soon after the “Velvet Revolution” a number of antise- 
mitic incidents were recorded in Slovakia, including the des- 
ecration of cemeteries, attacks in the Slovak nationalist press, 
and antisemitic slurs against Fedor Gal, the leader of the Slo- 
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vak People Against Violence political movement, who was 
born in the Terezin ghetto concentration camp. 

In addition, at one point there was a movement in Slo- 
vakia to rehabilitate Father Josef Tiso, the leader of the war- 
time clerico-fascist Independent Slovakia, which was allied 
with the Nazis. Nationalistic and antisemitic organizations 
celebrated a revival. This revival was accompanied by a wave 
of anti-Jewish publications, including the “Protocols of the 
Elders of Zion.” However, the community increased its pub- 
lic and religious activities and renewed ties with Jewish orga- 


nizations abroad. 
[Ruth E. Gruber] 


For subsequent events, see *Czech Republic and Slo- 
vakia. 


Slovak Historiography 

Slovakian Jewry was until 1918 an integral part of Magyar 
Jewry. Therefore, historians never paid particular attention to 
“Oberland Jewry” (ie., the Jewry of Upper Hungary, as it was 
known), although it must have been clear that an ethnic-re- 
ligious minority living within an alien population would de- 
velop special traits akin to the majority. Neither the Magyar 
masters nor Jews living within the Magyar nation would be 
willing to admit that the Jews of Upper Hungary were spe- 
cial and had a different life-path from the dominant Jews of 
Hungary. 

Already during the 19"* century there were Jewish figures 
and publicists in Upper Hungary who recognized the par- 
ticularism of the Slovak nation and protested against its op- 
pression. In several cases, this recognition was instrumental 
in attempts to close Jewish-Slovak ranks. This was not easy, 
however, given the Magyar insistence on the Magyarization 
of Upper Hungarian Jewry. Neither was the hostility of lead- 
ing Slovak nationalists helpful. 

Only the creation of the Czechoslovak Republic, and 
the introduction of the Slovak language into Jewish schools, 
spurred the development of an independent Slovakian Jewry. 
It was then that the Jews become cognizant of their indepen- 
dent tradition and existence. 

The Bratislava Zionist Samuel Bettelheim was among 
the first to recognize the existence of an independent Jew- 
ish history in Upper Hungary, today Slovakia. He founded a 
historical journal, Judaica, and encouraged original histori- 
cal research. Bratislava’s archivist and librarian Ovidius Faust, 
not a Jew, joined hands with Bettelheim to promote Slovak- 
Jewish historiography. Faust compiled the first work telling the 
story of Bratislava’s Jewry. The work of Jewish historiography 
was terminated with creation of the Slovak state in 1939. The 
publisher Hugo Gold also cherished the idea of recording the 
Jewish past in Slovakia. The manuscript he is said to have pre- 
pared has disappeared. 

The trauma of the Holocaust created a desire to com- 
memorate the tragic events. Immediately after the end of the 
war Friedrich Steiner started to gather historical evidence, 
which he eventually transferred to Yad Vashem in Jerusalem. 
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‘The daily press published the first descriptions of the horror. 
However, the Communist authorities, who singled out the 
Jews for hostile treatment, prevented any extensive and sys- 
tematic analysis of the Holocaust. Therefore, it was Jews born 
in Czechoslovakia and living in Israel who were moved to look 
into the past of their community. Livia Rothkirchen, a native 
of Carpatho-Russia, published the pioneering Destruction of 
Slovak Jewry, a Documentary History in 1961. Graduates of the 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem, Yeshayahu A. Jelinek, Gila 
Fatran, Akiba Nir, and Yehoshua Robert Buechler, all survi- 
vors of the Holocaust, also described those bitter days. Thus 
Israel witnessed the foundation of modern Slovak-Jewish his- 
toriography. After the fall of Communism in Czechoslovakia, 
local historians followed in the footsteps of the Israelis. Ivan 
Kanenec wrote a dissertation on the Holocaust of Slovakian 
Jewry, but was not permitted to publish it. It only saw print 
in 1991 (Po stopach tragedie, “In the Footsteps of Tragedy”). 
Eduard Nizniansky commenced a systematic study of the first 
years of Jewish persecution in Slovakia. Katarina Hradska 
and Peter Salmer also devoted attention to the recent post. 
In Slovak academia the Holocaust is a subject of instruc- 
tion and study. After escaping to Switzerland a graduate of 
Bratislava’s university, Ladislav Lipscher, published Die Juden 
im Slowakischen Staat 1939-1945 (1980). It is worth mention- 
ing that most of this historical writing is devoted to Slovakian 
Jewry deals with the years 1938-45. Little has been published 
on its earlier history. 

The most significant work on Czechoslovak (and natu- 
rally Slovak) Jewry is the American Jews of Czechoslovakia 
in three volumes (see Bibliography). It was prepared by the 
leading historians of Czech and Slovak Jewries living out- 
side their native country. The most recent work on Slovakian 
Jewry is Yad Vashem’s Pinkas Kehillot Slovakia (in the Ency- 
clopedia of Jewish Communities series), edited by Yehoshua 
Robert Buechler and Gila Fatran (2004). Similar work has 
been published in Slovakia by Eugen Barkany and Ludovit 
Dojé, Zidovské ndbozenské obce na Slovensku (“The Jewish 
Religious Communities in Slovakia’). An older book of simi- 
lar content is Lanyi Menyhert and Propperné Békefi Hermin’s 
Szlovenszkoi Zsid6é Hitkézsegek Tortente (“The Story of the 
Slovak Jewish Communities). Dozens of books devoted to 
individual communities have been published in Israel, Slo- 
vakia, and overseas 

The director of the Jewish Museum of Prague, Pavol 
Me%tan, publishes the yearly Acta Judaica Slovaca, devoted 
to Jewish history in Slovakia. Mestan has published several 
books on the life of the Jewish community in Slovakia since 
the Velvet Revolution. Works on Slovak Jewry have thus be- 
come a frequent occurrence in Israel, the Slovak and Czech 
republics, Germany, the United States, England, Canada, Hun- 
gary, and Austria. 

[Yeshayahu Jelinek (2"4 ed.) 
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CZECHOSLOVAK LITERATURE. By force of historic cir- 
cumstances, Jews in the Czech lands - Bohemia and Moravia — 
before World War 1 tended on the whole to identify themselves 
with the culture of the ruling Austrians, while Jews in Slovakia 
mostly absorbed Hungarian culture. Most of the internation- 
ally famous Jewish writers of Prague - Franz *Kafka, Franz 
*Werfel, Max *Brod, Egon Erwin *Kisch - to cite just a few 
examples — wrote in German. Jewish writers nevertheless also 
played an important part in Czech literature. It is true that a 
gap of 400 years separates the colorful 15'"-century convert 
Pavel *Zidek from Siegfried *Kapper, the first modern Jew- 
ish author of significance to write in the Czech language. It 
must be remembered, however, that for three centuries the 
Czechs and Slovaks had been deprived of their national inde- 
pendence and that not until the 19** century was there a real 
revival of Czech nationalism and a consequent renaissance 
of Czech literature. 

Long before the Czechs regained political independence 
Jewish writers were active in Czech cultural life, and in the 
period between the two World Wars the Jewish contribution 
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to Czech literature was out of all proportion to the small mi- 
nority of Jews in the country’s population as a whole. It was 
during this period also that Jews first began writing in the Slo- 
vak language. The Jewish writers who succeeded in escaping 
from Nazi-occupied Czechoslovakia contributed to Czech lit- 
erature while they were in exile, and those who returned after 
the end of World War 11 went on to play an important part in 
the cultural life of the country. 

There is a marked difference in the treatment of Jewish 
themes in Czech and Slovak literature before and after World 
War 11. Before the war, gentile writers were almost invariably 
biased and antisemitic, and anyone who created an authentic 
Jewish character nearly always proved to be of Jewish stock 
himself. One result of the Holocaust was the large number 
of openly pro-Jewish literary works produced by non-Jewish 
Czech and Slovak writers. In many cases this went hand-in- 
hand with expressions of sympathy for the State of Israel. 


Biblical Influences 

The proportion of writers attracted in one way or another by 
the Jew’s fate, his behavior, and his place in the life of the na- 
tion was much greater in Czech literature than in the litera- 
ture of most other countries. Surprisingly few biblical themes, 
however, were used by Czech authors, and these occur mainly 
in the works of Jewish writers. With the exception of Karel 
Capek’s play Adam stvofritel (1927; “Adam the Creator,” 1929), 
Stanislav Lom’s drama about Moses, Viidce (1916; “The Leader,” 
1917), and some poems by Svatopluk Cech, J.S. Machar, and 
G.R. Opoéensky, hardly a single work inspired by the Old Tes- 
tament can be found in the writings of Czech non-Jews. Prac- 
tically all the significant imaginative literature based on the 
Bible has come from the pens of two leading writers of mixed 
origin — Jaroslav *Vrchlicky and Julius *Zeyer. J. Vrchlicky, 
the most prolific Czech poet, wrote more than 100 poems 
on Jewish themes, at least half of them biblical, including the 
dramatic epic Bar Kochba (1897). Zeyer published a biblical 
drama, Sulamit (1883), a short story about Joseph in Egypt en- 
titled Asenat (1895), and poems about Moses and about Solo- 
mon and the Queen of Sheba. 


The Figure of the Jews and Jewish Themes 

Several factors lend a distinctive character to the treatment of 
Jewish themes by Czech authors. One is that modern Czech 
literature developed at a time when the Czechs themselves did 
not have a state of their own. Hence, the many allusions to the 
homeless Jew longing for a country of his own, whose trag- 
edy symbolized the Czech longing for statehood. An instance 
of this is the romantic, Byronesque poem Cikdni (“Gypsies,” 
1835) by the greatest of the early 19*-century Czech poets, 
Karel Hynek Macha (1810-1836). 

Another phenomenon is the extraordinary number 
of writers who concerned themselves with the question of 
whether or not a Jew could also be a loyal Czech. The first 
to discuss this problem publicly was Vaclav Bolemir Nebe- 
sky (1818-1882), who made Czech-Jewish assimilation the 
theme of several of his short stories. His view, expressed in a 
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number of essays, was that Jews who had long been settled in 
the Czech lands should be regarded as Czechs of the Jewish 
faith and that they could be just as good patriots as Czechs 
of any other religion. Nebesky’s thesis was repudiated by the 
great poet, journalist, and patriot Karel Havli¢ek-Borovsky 
(1821-1856), who held that the Jews belonged not merely to a 
different religion but that their Semitic bond was much stron- 
ger than the one that bound them to the land of their birth. 
Nevertheless, Havli¢ek-Borovsky was a supporter of Jewish 
emancipation and repeatedly explained to his readers that 
the Jews were not to be blamed for their shortcomings. This 
did not prevent him from writing a number of epigrams in 
which he accused them of crimes for which, on his own show- 
ing, they could scarcely be held responsible. Josef Jiti Kolar 
(1812-1896) posed the question of assimilation in dramatic 
form in his popular historical play, Prazsky Zid (“The Jew of 
Prague”), which remained in the repertoire of Czech theaters 
for more than 50 years after its premiére in 1871. The central 
character in this play about the historic battle on the White 
Mountain in 1620 is a dignified Jew who is at the same time 
a Czech patriot. 


Literary Antisemitism 

On the other hand, the contribution made to this discussion 
by Jan Neruda (1834-1891), possibly the best Czech poet of 
the 19" century, could hardly be called constructive. Although 
he was greatly influenced by some of the German-Jewish 
poets, especially Heinrich *Heine, and although he was origi- 
nally inclined to be sympathetic toward the Jews, Neruda be- 
came an active antisemite. In 1869 he published a pamphlet 
entitled Pro strach Zidovsky (“The Jewish Danger”), in which 
he excused his prejudice on the grounds that the Jews gener- 
ally sided with the Germans and were intent on world domi- 
nation. Far from emancipating the Jews, he said, what the 
Czechs needed was to emancipate themselves from Jewish 
control. Similar ideas are to be found in a number of Neru- 
da’s articles and epigrams, and this author of some of the most 
beautiful love poetry in all Czech literature even went so far 
as to express his regret when in 1881 the antisemitic riots in 
Berlin came to an end. 

The case of another great 19‘-century poet, Svatopluk 
Cech (1846-1908), is more complicated. When he dealt with 
historical figures — as in the collection of verse, Sny palestyn- 
ské (“Palestine Dreams,” 1872), in his first long poem, Adamité 
(“The Adamites,” 1873), and in several of the poems in Mod- 
litby k Neznamému (“Prayers to the Unknown,” 1896) - he 
was full of respect and sympathy. As soon as he turned to the 
contemporary scene, however, Cech’s Jew invariably became 
a repulsive usurer, exploiter, or villain, whose only object was 
to enrich himself at the expense of his Slav hosts. Examples 
of such figures can be found in his novels Jablon (“The Apple- 
tree? 1878), Kandidat nesmrtelnosti (“Candidate for Immortal- 
ity,” 1879), and Clovék se zlatnikem v tobolce (“The Man with 
a Gold Coin in his Purse,’ 1883). A few other Czech writers, 
notably A.E. Muzik, Bohdan Kaminsky, and EX. Svoboda, 
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showed a more kindly attitude toward their Jewish characters, 
but none of them was of major literary importance. 

It is another peculiarity of Czech literature that its expres- 
sion of antisemitism was at least in part motivated by national- 
ist considerations. The fact that Jews in the Czech lands were 
traditionally closer to German than to Czech culture laid them 
open to the charge that they supported Austrian oppression of 
the Czechs. This is probably the first instance in literature of 
antisemitism being based on nationalism, whether from hon- 
est conviction or merely as an excuse for prejudice. Sometimes 
the two types of antisemitism - the social and the national- 
ist - appear together. For example, Viktor Dyk (1877-1931) 
wrote a poem about two Jews, the wealthy Kohn and the poor 
Bloch. As long as Kohn is rich, he speaks German; but when 
he loses all his money he begins to speak Czech, as the poor 
Bloch always did. 

For the leading Czech social poet, Petr Bezruc (pseud- 
onym of Vladimir Vasek, 1867-1958), the Jew was also the 
national as well as the social enemy. In his famous Slezské 
pisné (“Silesian Songs,” 1909), hatred of the Germans is repeat- 
edly coupled with hatred of the Jews, whom he charged with 
committing every crime in the calendar in their dealings with 
the poor. Bezruc¢ was probably the most bitter and most pro- 
grammatic antisemite among the leading Czech poets, but 
he was certainly not the only one. The great symbolist An- 
tonin Sova (1864-1928) wrote at least two openly antisemitic 
poems and the mystic poet Otakar Brezina (1868-1929), who 
is generally regarded as the greatest of all Czech poets, made 
no secret in his published correspondence of his hatred of 
the Jews. 

As far as the drama is concerned, the Jewish characters 
in the plays of Ladislav Stroupeznicky (1850-1892), Jaroslav 
Hilbert (1871-1936), and EE Samberk (1839-1904) are all 
either unpleasant or ridiculous. The rustic novel might be 
said to have an antisemitic tradition, originated by a Catho- 
lic priest, FrantiSek Pravda (1817-1904), whose short stories 
are full of Jewish swindlers and opportunists battening on 
the Czech people. His example was followed by far more sig- 
nificant authors such as Alois MrStik (1861-1925), who drew 
a whole series of unsympathetic Jewish portraits in his clas- 
sic novel, Rok na vsi (“Year in a Village,’ 1904). Alois’ brother, 
Vilém Mrstik (1863-1912), gave vent to anti-Jewish feelings 
of an even cruder sort in his short stories. It would almost 
seem that no Czech novel about village life could be complete 
without its Jewish villain, and he is to be found in such clas- 
sics as Nasi (“Our People”) by Josef Holecek (1853-1929) and 
Jan Cimbura by Jindtich §. Baar (1869-1925). Even Thomas 
Masaryk’s close friend Ivan Herben (1857-1936) introduced a 
Jewish villain as a matter of course in his Do tretiho a ¢tvrtého 
pokoleni (“To the Third and Fourth Generation”). One of the 
most virulent antisemites in the annals of Czech literature 
was Rudolf Medek (1890-1940), a former general who wrote 
popular novels about World War 1. The anti-Jewish tirades in 
his Ohnivy drak (“The Fiery Dragon,” 1921) were unmatched 
by any other Czech author. 
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Hardly any figure recurs in Czech prose as often as that of 
the wicked Jew. The villain in the novel Sup (“Vulture,” 1920) 
by Emil Vachek (1889-1964) is the old familiar stereotype; but 
Vachek at least appeared to realize that the Jew’s faults might 
be attributable to his Diaspora environment. Even such im- 
portant progressive social novelists as Antal StaSek (1843-1931) 
and Anna Maria Tilschova (1873-1957) were not above depict- 
ing negative Jewish characters in their novels. 

Although he was attracted by the Jew, the Czech writer 
in general had too little knowledge of Jewish life and character 
to draw him as anything but a caricature. The few Czech writ- 
ers with a wider outlook, such as Jaroslav HaSek (1883-1923) 
and the brothers Karel Capek (1890-1938) and Josef Capek 
(1887-1945), created Jewish characters without attempting to 
discuss problems affecting the Jews. 


Objective Treatment 
There were Czech authors, nevertheless, who created sym- 
pathetic Jewish characters. Among them must be included 
Alois Jirasek (1851-1928), Karel Klostermann (1848-1923), 
Karel Matéj Capek-Chod (1860-1927), Gabriela Preissova 
(1862-1946), Josef Svatopluk Machar (1864-1942), Marie Ma- 
jerova (1882-1958), Eduard Bass (1888-1946), and Benjamin 
Klicka (1897-1943). On the whole, however, if the works of 
Jewish or partly Jewish authors are excluded, objective treat- 
ment was quite exceptional in Czech literature before 1945. 
In Slovak literature, too, as in the realistic village novels 
of Martin Kukucin (1860-1928) and Jozef Gregor Tajovsky 
(1874-1940), the Jew was most often depicted as the innkeeper 
and usurer who exploits the poor Slovak peasant and serves 
the Hungarian overlord. This generally hostile treatment of 
the Jews in Slovak literature virtually ceased in the democratic 
period between the two World Wars, but even then no Slovak 
author of distinction portrayed a sympathetic Jewish charac- 
ter. The omission was only remedied during World War 11, 
when a leading Slovak writer, Janko Jesensky (1874-1945), in 
his short story Strach (“Fear”), and the then young author 
Margita Figuli (1909-1995) in her four-volume novel Baby- 
lon, expressed their horror at anti-Jewish persecution and 
their pity for the victims. Both works, of course, had to wait 
for publication until the war was over. 


[Avigdor Dagan] 


After World War 1, in the years 1956-69, some Czech 
non-Jewish writers published stories and novels with Jewish 
themes and characters and wrote about Jews in a very posi- 
tive way. Jan Otcenasek (1924-1979) in his short story “Romeo, 
Julie a tma” (“Romeo, Juliet and the Darkness,” 1958) depicted 
a tragic love story between a Czech boy and a Jewish girl 
(made into a movie by the Jewish director Jiti *Weiss). Hana 
Bélohradska (1929- ) later made her debut with the short 
story “Bez krasy bez limce” (“Without Beauty Without Col- 
lar,” 1962) about a Jewish physician waiting for a summons to 
a concentration camp, which was made into a movie ...a paty 
jezdec je strach (“ ...and the Fifth Rider is Fear”) by Zdenék 
Brynych. Ladislav Fuks (1923-1994) published his novels and 
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stories with Jewish topics between 1963 and 1969: Pan Theodor 
Mundstock (“Mr. Theodor Mundstock,’ 1963), Mi cernovlasi 
bratti ( “My Black-haired Brothers,” 1964), Variace pro temnou 
strunu (“Variations for a Dark String,’ 1966), Spalovaé mrtvol 
(“The Burner of Corpses,” 1967), and Cesta do zaslibené zemé 
ajiné povidky (“The Way to the Promised Land and Other Sto- 
ries,” 1969). Josef Skvorecky (1924- ), who in 1958 published 
his best novel, Zbabélci (“The Cowards”), which shocked the 
governing Communist Party establishment, published his 
works with Jewish themes also in those years: a short story 
“Legenda Emoke” (“The Legend Named Emoke,’ 1963), a se- 
ries of stories called Sedmiramenny svicen (“The Menorah,’ 
1964), and Babylonsky pribéh a jiné povidky (“A Tale of Babylon 
and Other Stories;’ 1967). Last but not least the Slovak author 
Ladislav Mnhactko (1919-1994), well known for his antifascist 
and anti-Stalinist novels and stories and who openly criticized 
official anti-Israeli Czechoslovak government policy in 1967, 
published the book Die Aggressoren (“Agressors, 1968) and 
left Czechoslovakia for Israel and later for Austria. He also 
started to publish stories, some of them with Jewish topics, in 
the 1960s, such as “Jizvy zustaly” (“Scars Left,” 1966). 


The Jewish Contribution to Czech and Slovak Literature 

A long list of Czech Jewish writers appears already in the sec- 
ond half of the 19 century including Siegfried *Kapper and 
publicists and authors connected with the Czech-Jewish as- 
similation movement. Linked to its ideas is Vojtéch *Rakous, 
a writer who described the life of Jews in the country in a 
masterly fashion. The following generation included Frantisek 
*Gellner, an anarchist poet, one of the first victims of World 
War 1, Otokar *Fischer, Pavel *Eisner, and many others whose 
critical, literary, and public activities developed freely during 
the two decades of Masaryk’s First Republic (1918-38). Some 
of them, Fischer, Eisner, Otto Pick, and Rudolf Fuchs, became 
famous as translators and mediators between the Czech and 
German cultures. Jewish writers, journalists, and editors also 
played an important role in the press of the First Republic, 
promulgating Masaryk’s and Bene’’ so-called “Castle” policy 
in the public at large. Jan and Jaroslav *Stransky, Gustav *Win- 
ter, Alfred *Fuchs, Josef Kodicek, Frantisek *Langer, Richard 
*Weiner, Karel *Polacek and others held decisive positions in 
many publishing houses (for example Orbis) and newspapers 
such as Narodni osvobozeni, Ceské slovo, Prager Tagblatt, Pra- 
ger Presse, Tribuna, Lidové noviny, and Pritomnost, or regularly 
contributed to them. The only prominent Jewish journalist 
and editor who opposed the “Castle” policy was Lev Borsky 
(in 1944 he perished in a concentration camp). There was an 
informal “Castle” institution called Patecnici (“Friday visitors”) 
which met regularly in the years 1924-37 in the presence of 
Tomas G. *Masaryk and Edvard *BeneS. A quarter of them 
were Jews such as Julius *Firt, Otokar Fischer, Alfred Fuchs, 
Camil Hoffmann, Josef Kodiéek, Frantisek Langer, Arne Lau- 
rin, and Karel Pola¢ek. Polacek, in his stories and novels, por- 
trayed the life of people in a district town before and during 
World War 1. Fischer and Weiner laid foundations for Czech 
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Jewish poets who were to follow, such as Frantisek *Gottlieb 
and Avigdor *Dagan, who were then succeeded by Ivo Fleis- 
chmann (1921-1997), Hanus *Bonn, and Jiri *Orten. 

[Milos Pojar (2"¢ ed.)] 


The Jewish contribution to Slovak literature was less im- 
portant than to Czech literature. The only Jewish author of any 
significance was Gejza Vamo$ (1901-1956), a gifted writer of 
psychological short stories, the best of which were collected 
in Editino ocko a iné novely (“Edith’s Eye and Other Stories,” 
1925). His novel Odlomenda haluz (“The Severed Branch,” 
1934), about Slovak-Jewish symbiosis, was at once a protest 
against antisemitism and an equally vehement criticism of 
the bigotry, exclusiveness, and materialism of the Jewish 
community in which he was raised. The few remaining Jew- 
ish writers in Slovakia before 1939 were of lesser importance, 
but both their number and their significance increased con- 
siderably after World War 11. At least some of them deserve 
mention. Emil *KnieZa, Juraj *Spitzer, and Ladislav *Grosman 
won distinction with their books on Jewish suffering during 
the Nazi occupation, Hela Volanska (1912-1996) and Leop- 
old Lahola (1918-1998) were held in a labor camp in Novaky 
during World War 11; Volanska was persecuted after 1968, 
Lahola went to Israel and died when he returned to Czecho- 
slovakia in the late 1960s. Scriptwriter and writer of non-fic- 
tion literature Jan Ladislav Kalina (1913-1981) died in exile in 
Munich, Germany. 

Another notable Jewish contribution to Czech and Slo- 
vak letters has been in the field of literary criticism. Those 
prominent in this sphere include Josef Koditek (1892-1954), 
formerly the director of one of Prague's leading theaters, Pavel 
*Fraenkl (1904-1985), who settled in Norway, and Eduard 
*Goldstuecker. Jews, furthermore, played an important part in 
popularizing the works of Czech authors abroad and in trans- 
lating the great foreign classics into Czech, thus enriching the 
literary life of Czechoslovakia. Max *Brod, Pavel Eisner, Paul 
Selver (a Londoner who translated Capek and Hasek into Eng- 
lish), Gustav *Winter, Otto Pick, Willy *Haas, Rudolf Fuchs, 
Emil and Erik Saudek, Bediich Adler, Edmund Gruen, Arnot 
Mandler, Jan Urzidil, and, not least, Otokar *Fischer, who was 
both a poet of the first rank and an important drama critic - 
the list is a long one, and yet these are only a few of the many 
gifted Jews who helped to spread a knowledge of Czechoslo- 
vak culture throughout the civilized world. 

[Avigdor Dagan / Milos Pojar (2"¢ ed.)] 


World War 11 brought immense losses to the ranks of 
Czech Jewish writers, authors, and journalists. Some per- 
ished in the Holocaust: Alfred Fuchs, Karel Polaéek, Hanus 
Bonn, Camil Hoffmann (from a German Jewish family); Jiti 
Orten was killed in 1941; many went into exile: Frantisek 
Langer, Pavel *Tigrid, Josef Kodi¢ek, Julius Firt, Arne Laurin, 
the prominent novelist Egon *Hostovsky, Viktor Fischl (later 
Avigdor Dagan), Frantisek Gottlieb, Eduard *Goldstuecker 
and Jiti Langer, who died in 1943 in Palestine. Some who re- 
turned to Czechoslovakia after World War 11, went into exile 
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again after the Communists came into power in 1948 (Tigrid, 
Firt, Hostovsky, Fischl). Nevertheless, many Czech Jewish au- 
thors made important contributions to Czech literature after 
World War u1, for example Norbert *Fryd, Josef *Bor, Arnost 
*Lustig, Frantisek *Kafka, Frantisek R. *Kraus, Ruth *Bondy, 
Ivan *Klima, who all survived the Holocaust. Some managed 
to escape Nazi persecution: Jiti *Weil, Ota *Pavel, Pavel Eis- 
ner, Zeno *Dostal. 


The Thaw 

The 20 Congress of the Soviet Communist Party and political 
events in Poland and Hungary in 1956 opened the gates for a 
more liberal period in Czechoslovakia in the field of culture, 
which lasted until the Soviet occupation in 1968. The Second 
Congress of the Union of Czechoslovak writers and its criti- 
cal course, articles which appeared in Literdrni noviny, and 
works of young Czech and Slovak writers published in 1955-59 
in the literary monthly Kvéten made it possible to start pub- 
lishing “Jewish themes” again. In particular, another literary 
monthly, Plamen (1959-69), gave space to Czech and Slovak 
writers, publicists, translators, journalists, etc., both Jewish 
and non-Jewish, to publish their own stories, critical pieces, 
and translations pertaining to Czech-Jewish literature, the 
Holocaust, Jewish humor and extracts from the works of Jew- 
ish writers (Julian *Tuwim, Lion *Feuchtwanger, Isaac *Ba- 
bel, Ilja *Erenburg, Franz *Kafka), philosophers, sociologists, 
psychoanalysts, etc. (Ernst *Fischer, Erich *Fromm, Lucien 
*Goldmann, Sigmund *Freud, and others). Similarly, a new 
bimonthly, Svétova literatura (from 1956) started publishing 
works of world literature, especially those of American and 
Western writers, including Jews. In 1958, Pavel Eisner’s trans- 
lation of Kafka’s Proces (“The Trial”) appeared on the book 
market, followed by translations of Lion Feuchtwanger, Al- 
berto *Moravia, Isaac Babel, Herman *Broch, and many oth- 
ers. In the growing liberal atmosphere of the late 1950s and 
1960s (with many setbacks for new trends) Jewish writers also 
profited. In the beginning, they either published (from 1945) 
in Véstnik Zidovské ndbozenské obce v Praze (“Gazette of the 
Jewish Religious Community in Prague”; from 1968 Véstnik 
Zidovskych ndbozenskych obci v Ceskoslovensku, “Gazette of 
Jewish Religious Communities in Czechoslovakia”), from 1991 
in Ros chode§ or from 1954 in Zidovskd rocenka (“Jewish Year- 
book”) or in Judaica Bohemiae. Slowly, they started to pub- 
lish their books, too. Ludvik *ASkenazy, ER. *Kraus, Norbert 
Fryd, J.R. Pick and Jiti Weil, who could publish even in the 
1940s and 1950s, were joined in the 1960s by Arnoét Lustig, 
Ivan *Klima, Josef *Bor, Frantisek Kafka, Frantisek Langer, 
Ota Pavel, Frantisek Gottlieb, Ladislav *Grosman, Gabriel 
*Laub, and Efraim K. *Sidon. In these years works of deceased 
authors also appeared - Frantisek Gellner, Ivan *Olbracht (a 
staunch supporter of the Communist regime), Jiti Orten (al- 
ready in 1958), Karel Pola¢ek, and Richard Weiner. In 1963 
and 1965 two international literary conferences were held in 
Liblice near Prague, co-organized by Eduard *Goldstuecker 
and others, on Franz Kafka and on Prague German litera- 
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ture, attended, for instance, by Anna *Seghers, Ernst *Fischer, 
Roger Garaudy, etc., followed by an edition of Franz Kafka 
aus Prager Sicht (1966) and Weltfreunde. Konferenz ueber die 
Prager deutsche Literatur (1967). Kafka and his work ceased 
to be taboo in Czechoslovakia (until 1968). In 1964 Max Brod 
visited Prague after 25 years. In 1963-1964 an open dialogue 
between Marxists and Christians came into being at the Fac- 
ulty of Philosophy in Prague. It ran until 1968 and brought to 
Prague, among others Erich Fromm, Theodor *Adorno, Roger 
Garaudy. Allen *Ginsberg, J.P. Sartre, and Simone de Beauvoir. 
J.A. Jevtuschenko, Edward Albee, and John Steinbeck visited 
Prague, too. Eichmann’s trial in Israel in 1961-62 and trials 
of German war criminals from Auschwitz in 1965 in Frank- 
furt were described in detail by Ladislav Mnacko and Erich 
*Kulka who took part in these trials, which attracted wide at- 
tention in the Czech public, including Jewish themes in gen- 
eral. The official Czechoslovak policy toward Israel in 1967 and 
after the Six-Day War brought on open criticism of Ladislav 
Mnacko and of some Czech writers at the Fourth Congress 
of the Czechoslovak writers. Three of them (Ludvik Vaculik, 
Milan Kundera, and Ivan Klima) lost their membership in the 
Communist Party. “The Prague Spring” in 1968 lasted a mere 
eight months. A special board of the Czechoslovak Writers’ 
Union discussed persecution cases of 168 authors discrimi- 
nated against after 1948. Josefa Slanska (1967), Eugen Lobl, 
(1968), Artur London (1969), and Heda Margoliova-Kovaly- 
ova (1973, from exile) published their testimonies about the 
*Slansky trial. Eduard Goldstuecker was elected president of 
the Czechoslovak Writers’ Union. Censorship was abolished, 
books of exiled authors (for instance Egon Hostovsky) were 
allowed to be published. Czech and Slovak writers took an 
active part in the process of the so-called “democratization” 
of the whole society. The mass media became free and the 
weekly edition of Literarni listy (issued by the Czechoslovak 
Writers’ Union) reached 300,000 copies. “The Prague Spring” 
was crushed by Soviet tanks in August and a process of liq- 
uidation of all the freedoms which had been achieved started 
and culture was not an exception. This period of “normal- 
ization” lasted 20 years with all its disastrous consequences 
also for Jews. An official state and party antisemitism (un- 
der the guise of anti-Zionism) emerged. The Czechoslovak 
Writers’ Union was decimated, split into the Czech and Slo- 
vak unions, and a majority of important writers stayed out- 
side. The ban on publication hit those who did not approve of 
the occupation of the country. Dozens of writers, publicists, 
journalists, editors, etc., went into exile, among them Ludvik 
Agkenazy, Ladislav Grosman, Eduard Goldstuecker, Gabriel 
Laub, Arnost Lustig, Erich Kulka, and later Karol E. Sidon. 
Czech literature split into three sections: an official one, an 
underground (samizdat), and an exile literature published 
either in Czech exile publishing houses and smuggled back 
into Czechoslovakia or in translations in foreign languages. 
Some Czech Jewish authors stayed in the country and pub- 
lished abroad or in samizdat (Ivan Klima, or Milan *Uhde); 
some of them (Arnot *Goldflam, Zeno *Dostal, or Ota Pavel) 
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were allowed to publish at home as long as they did not em- 
phasize their Jewishness or write about Jewish themes. From 
the old Jewish authors rather occasionally Orten, Polacek, 
Gellner or Bor appeared. 

The return of freedom to Czechoslovakia after 1989 phys- 
ically brought back some Czech Jewish authors from exile 
(Goldstiicker, Lustig, Sidon). In the 1990s Czech Jewish writ- 
ers started to be published again. This trend continued into 
the 2000s. 

[Milos Pojar (2™4 ed.)] 
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CZECH REPUBLIC AND SLOVAKIA. (For earlier history 
of these regions, see *Czechoslovakia.) Czechoslovakia split 
peacefully into the Czech Republic and Slovakia on January 1, 
1993. Israel established formal diplomatic relations with both 
new countries. 


Czech Republic 

Jewish life in the Czech Republic continued the process of 
revival that began after the fall of Communism in 1989. As 
the only rabbi in the country, Prague Rabbi and Czech Chief 
Rabbi Karol Sidon, who took up his post in late 1992, was a 
major catalyst in this. About 3,000 Jews in the Czech Repub- 
lic, including 1,300 in Prague, identified with the community 
in the early 21st century. 

There were numerous classes, conferences, cultural and 
social events. An old age home was opened in Prague in late 
1993, and a Jewish kindergarten opened in 1994. The ritual 
orientation of the community was strictly Orthodox. This 
alienated some people, particularly younger people, products 
of mixed marriages, who felt a Jewish identity but were not 
Jewish according to halakhah. A number of them gravitated 
to an alternative Havurah group, Bet Simcha, that functioned 
outside the mainstream of the official Jewish community and 
made a point of appealing to people who were not halakhically 
Jewish but wanted to take part in Jewish activities. In 1994 an- 
other “liberal” Jewish group, Bet Praha, was formed, mainly 
appealing to the hundreds of American, English, and Cana- 
dian Jews in the city. At the High Holidays in 1994, Reform 
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services, conducted by a visiting rabbi, were held in Prague’s 
High Synagogue. 

A new segment of Czech Jewry were Jews from Car- 
patho-Russia, who in the years 1946-48 opted to settle in Bo- 
hemia and Moravia rather then remain citizens of the Soviet 
Ukraine. They chose to settle in the big cities, like Prague and 
Brno, and in the region formerly called “Sudeten,” where the 
old German community was expelled to the German Federal 
and Democratic Republics. Remnants of Carpatho-Russia 
Jewry could also be found in Karlovy Vary (Karlsbad), Liberec, 
Usti nad Labem, and Teplice-Sanov. The Carpatho-Russian 
Jews comprised the pious element of Czech Jewry. 

The former pious Moravian Jews were all but annihi- 
lated. Traditional Orthodox communities of the Silesia-Te- 
schen region and the Orthodox of southern Moravia almost 
disappeared. The ancient synagogue and cemetery of Miku- 
lov is a tourist attraction but does not represent Jewish com- 
muna life. 

A large part of Prague’s Orthodox Jews were also im- 
migrants, newcomers from Slovakia and Carpatho-Russia. 
Therefore the recurring tension between Orthodox Jews and 
self-identified Jews sometimes also reflected the differences 
between the remnants of old-time Czech Jewry and the immi- 
grants. Thus issues of faith, the generation gap, and intellectual 
differences upset the communal life of the Prague congrega- 
tion. The center of Bohemian-Moravian communal life was 
nevertheless concentrated in Prague, which offered regular 
educational-intellectual and social activities and preserves a 
modicum of religious life. 

The memory of Czech Jewry is preserved in the Pinkas 
synagogue, on whose walls the names of all Bohemain-Mora- 
vian Jews have been inscribed. The Jewish Museum of Prague, 
and naturally the Altneuschul and the adjacent ancient cem- 
etery, preserve the memory of Czech Jewry. Memorials were 
erected in numerous towns and municipalities also care for 
surviving synagogues and cemeteries, but by and large it 
can be said that, except for Prague and Brno, intensive Jew- 
ish life, for all practical purposes, has ceased to exist in the 
Czech Republic. 

The Czech Republic had very good relations with the 
State of Israel. Economic ties are close. Restitution of Jewish 
property remained an issue. A number of properties that had 
been owned by the Jewish community in 1938 were returned 
to the community. The most notable was the Prague Jewish 
Museum, including its priceless collection of Judaica and half- 
dozen synagogue and other buildings in which the collections 
were displayed, all of which was returned to the community 
in October 1994. 

There was continuing concern at incidents involving 
right-wing and skinhead groups who primarily attacked gyp- 
sies but also shouted antisemitic slogans. 


[Ruth E. Gruber / Yeshayahu Jelinek (24 ed.)] 


Slovak Republic (Slovakia) 
While the exact number of Jews living in Slovakia is hard to 
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establish, the estimate is that some 5,000 lived in the coun- 
try in the early 21st century. Most of them lived in the capi- 
tal, Bratislava, with the second largest Jewish community in 
Kosice in Eastern Slovakia. 

In addition to these two congregations, nine more were 
active, serving all the Jews living in the towns of the vicinity. 
These nine were Galanta, Nove Zamky, Dunajska Streda, Ko- 
marno, Nitra, Zilina, Banska Bystrica, Presov, and Michalovce. 
The tendency was toward decline as the Jewish population 
abandoned the countryside or died out. 

The British-born Lubavitcher rabbi, Baruch Myers, ar- 
rived in Bratislava in May 1993 as the city’s first rabbi since the 
departure of Rabbi Elias Katz in 1968. He launched education 
and youth programs and for the first time, a huge Hanukkah 
menorah was in public in Bratislava in a ceremony attended 
by President Michal Kovac and the Israeli ambassador. 

After the “Velvet Revolution” (1989), Jewish communal, 
religious, social, and political life received a big boost. Among 
the principal actors in this revolution in Bratislava were sev- 
eral Jews, in particular Fedor Gal, who was the leading figure 
in the organization called “Public Against Violence” (Verejnost 
Proti Nasiliu, vpN). He and other Jews were later squeezed 
out of political life. 

The representative institution of Slovakian Jewry was the 
Central Association of Jewish Religious Communities in the 
Slovak Republic, with its seat in Bratislava. It represented lo- 
cal Jewry in all matters affecting its life, including activities for 
restoration and restitution of Jewish communal and private 
property, representing Jews in Slovak elected and communal 
bodies, organizing religious and social activity, and maintain- 
ing relations with Jewish organizations abroad, including the 
Israel Association of Jews from Czechoslovakia. Among its 
important political tasks was the struggle against frequently 
occurring antisemitism. Antisemitism made itself felt in the 
desecration of surviving Jewish cemeteries and synagogues, 
attempts at rehabilitation the Slovak state, the first satellite 
of the Third Reich, and its president Father Dr. Jozef. Also, 
and attacks on Jews in the media. Rabbi Myers was attacked 
in Bratislava on September 5, 1993, by skinheads. A survey in 
April 1993 showed that a large percentage of the population 
had negative feeling about the Jews, and this state of affairs 
has not changed. It also provides fertile ground for anti-Israeli 
Arab propaganda. Anti-Jewish publications, including “The 
Protocols of the Elders of Zion,’ are regularly published. In 
1990 the Slovak Parliament made a public apology to the Jews 
and in October 1993 a landmark law aimed at partial restitu- 
tion of property claims by churches and religious communi- 
ties, including the Jews. The Jewish community listed over 300 
properties, including over three dozen synagogues, buildings, 
and schools. In 2003 another law provided for the partial re- 
turn of “Aryanized” or confiscated Jewish property. 

In 2002, Slovakian authorities reached an agreement with 
the Association of Jewish Religious Communities on partial 
indemnification of Slovakian Jews who lost their property 
during the Holocaust. Slovakia has good relations with Israel, 
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and Israeli figures like the president and the speaker of Parlia- 
ment have visited Slovakia, as have the Slovak president and 
the prime minister visited Israel. 

Among the important Jewish institutions in Slovakia 
mention should be made of the Jewish Museum, which is 
part of the Slovak National Museum, as well as the Holocaust 
Documentation Center and a variety of cultural enterprises, 
including the frequent publication of books of Jewish content 
by Jewish authors and the Ezra foundation for social and hu- 
manitarian activities. Within Comenius University an Insti- 
tute for Jewish Studies is active. 

Slovakia proclaimed September 9, the date of publication 
in 1941 of the so-called “Jewish Codex,” based on the Nurem- 
berg laws, as the National Day of Holocaust commemoration. 
A memorial was erected on the mass grave in Kremnicka, a 
memorial exhibit was constructed in Auschwitz, and in So- 
bibor. In Poland, where most of Slovakian Jews perished, a 
plaque was put up. The state supported all these undertakings 
financially and morally. 

The Association cares for Jewish cemeteries and syna- 
gogues, including the construction of a mausoleum over the 
graves of famous Bratislava rabbis in the ancient cemetery, 
such as Moses Schreiber-Sofer (Hatam Sofer). 


[Yeshayahu Jelinek (24 ed.)] 


CZENSTOCHOWSKI, WALTER (1924-1997), Zionist ac- 
tivist and leader in Venezuela. Born in Vienna in a Zionist 
and Yiddishist home, Czenstochowski immigrated to Pales- 
tine (Eretz Israel) with his mother in 1935 and studied in the 
agricultural school of Ben Shemen. He joined the Palmach, 
and when the 1pF was established, he continued his military 
service in its air force. In 1953 he moved to Venezuela, where 
his father had found refuge. From that time on he partici- 
pated in local Jewish public life and in political activity on 
behalf of the World Zionist Organization. At various times 
he presided over the Zionist Federation of Venezuela and the 
northern section of the Latin American Zionist Confedera- 
tion. Czenstochowski was active in many Jewish Venezuelan 
organizations. He was president of the Confederacién de Aso- 
ciaciones Israelitas de Venezuela - Catv (the central political 
organization of the Jewish community) and was a member of 
the Executive Committee of the World Zionist Organization 


as the representative of Latin America. 
[Efraim Zadoff (2™ ed.)] 


CZERNIAK, MOSHE (1910-1984), Israel chess master. Cz- 
erniak was born in Warsaw and in 1934 settled in Palestine. 
Three times champion of Israel, he was active in promoting 
the game in the country. He represented Israel in interna- 
tional tournaments and in the chess Olympics. He contrib- 
uted articles in Spanish, Polish, Russian and Hebrew to many 
periodicals, including his chess column in Haaretz, and the 
Argentinian chess reviews Estrategia and Revista Metropoli- 
tana which he edited between 1942 and 1949. He was also edi- 
tor of 64 Squares (1956-59). His books include El final (1941); 
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Botwinnik’s Best Games (19467); Sefer ha-Shahmat (1963); and 
Toledot ha-Shahmat (1963). 
[Gerald Abrahams] 


CZERNIAKOW, ADAM (1880-1942), president of the *War- 
saw Jewish Community Council from shortly after the out- 
break of World War 11 and first head of the Warsaw *Juden- 
rat. Czerniakow was born in 1880 in Warsaw to an assimilated 
Jewish family. He was trained as an engineer at Warsaw’s 
Polytechnic Institute and studied industrial engineering in 
Dresden. His Polish was native, his German fluent, and his 
Yiddish more halting, which later hampered his communica- 
tion with less assimilated, more traditional Yiddish-speaking 
ghetto inhabitants and their confidence in him. Czerniakow 
acquired considerable experience as a communal leader and 
was known especially as the organizer of the Jewish artisans, 
who constituted some 40% of all Polish Jewry. In 1927-34 he 
was an elected a member of the Warsaw Municipal Council, 
and ran unsuccessfully for the Polish Sejm. Before the out- 
break of World War 11 he was a member of the Executive 
Council of the Warsaw Jewish community and served as its 
vice chairman. Several members of the Council, including its 
chairman, Maurycy Mayzel, fled Warsaw when the Germans 
invaded. Czerniakow had several such opportunities and re- 
jected them all. It was a matter of responsibility, of basic in- 
tegrity, for Czerniakow that leaders not abandon their people 
and save themselves. 

On Sept. 23, 1939, the mayor of besieged Warsaw ap- 
pointed Czerniakow to head the Jewish Community Coun- 
cil; his appointment was confirmed by the German authori- 
ties on October 3, 1939, when the 24-member Jewish Council 
(Judenrat) was constituted on *Heydrich’s orders. Throughout 
this period Czerniakow kept a secret diary, notebooks con- 
taining 1,009 pages, which is an indispensable day-by-day 
account of his work and depicts conditions in the Warsaw 
Ghetto and throughout Poland. Under Czerniakow, the Juden- 
rat evolved into a multi-layered municipality with a series of 
departments, including a Jewish police force to which he ap- 
pointed Joseph Szerynski, who had converted to Christianity, 
as commander. It was a bad choice, made worse by the lack 
of trust between the ghetto inhabitants and the commander. 
He struggled in vain to serve two masters: the Germans, who 
viewed the Council as an instrument of their policies; and the 
Jews, whose ever-increasing needs they unsuccessfully tried 
to meet. Thus, his situation was compromised from the very 
beginning. Czerniakow was acutely aware of the precarious- 
ness of the Judenrat’s position. Twenty-four cyanide pills were 
in the drawer of his desk, one for each member of the Coun- 
cil. He reported to different German and Polish agencies who 
were in charge of ghetto operations, beginning with the lead- 
ers of Einsatzgruppe 1v during the opening days of the war 
and then the city administration until the fall of 1940, followed 
by the German district administration's resettlement division 
as the ghetto was formed in the fall and winter of 1940-41. 
Much of Czerniakow’s diary - especially on the buildup to 
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the deportation —- was written during the period in which he 
reported to the Komissar for the Jewish District Hans Heinz 
Auerswald. In the final days of the ghetto the ss Resettlement 
staff, under the leadership of Hermann Hofle, predominated. 
He could never be sure exactly who was his “boss”: the ghetto 
commissar, the ss, the police, the governor of the district, the 
Transferstelle, or the Polish municipality. 

His daily dilemma was overwhelming: how to run a 
municipal government that could provide adequate food 
and shelter, heat, medicine, religious services, education, and 
work to a starving population; how to care for the young and 
sustain the elderly; how to make life bearable in the ghettoes. 
The resources at this disposal were meager; his authority de- 
rived from the Germans. Funds were scarce and production, 
though increasing through the initiative of ghetto residents, 
was always inadequate to sustain the ghetto. To accomplish 
his task, he worked virtually all day, every day. He was preoc- 
cupied with the immediate. Seldom did he look at the larger 
picture or even think of the fate of his son Jas who lived in 
Lvov and from whom he had not heard from since the Ger- 
man invasion. Unlike other ghetto leaders such as Mordecai 
Chaim *Rumkowski of Lodz, whom he criticized, Czernia- 
kow was not full of himself. He did not perceive himself as 
a grand strategist, but he tried his best. He did not deceive 
himself regarding his abilities or his achievements. His diary 
depicts his few successes and his many failures. Czerniakow, 
who remained at his post for nearly three years, was beset by 
constant budgetary difficulties and often faced contradictory 
demands from various offices within the Nazi bureaucracy and 
constant complaints from desperate individuals and compet- 
ing groups within the ghetto. 

As chairman of the Judenrat, he was charged by the Nazi 
authorities with effecting the community’s fatal transition into 
a ghetto. He vigorously fought against the idea of ghettoization 
and the proposed boundaries of the ghetto, and so accumu- 
lated a vast documented correspondence with the Nazis. His 
direct exchanges with the Nazi authorities were usually held 
at a junior level, with lieutenants and sergeants. The chair- 
man comported himself with dignity and honor. Nor was his 
position within the Jewish community a simple one. It was 
Czerniakow’s difficult task to conciliate conflicting interests 
of various groups in the captive heterogeneous ghetto popula- 
tion. He personally did not escape Nazi brutality. He bore his 
situation with a certain stoicism. He often included criticism 
of German policy against the Jews in his memorandums and 
reports but they like his diary were self-censored. There were 
clear limits to what he could say or what he could write in pri- 
vate should his notebooks be discovered. He stubbornly fought 
for the inclusion of certain formerly Jewish streets within the 
ghetto limits in order to relieve the dangerous overcrowding, 
and also maintained open and clandestine contacts with lead- 
ers of the Polish population. He was in the words of Raul Hil- 
berg and Satnislaw Staron, who edited the English-language 
version of his diary, “overwhelmingly ordinary, a non-villain, 
non-hero, non-exploiter, no saint and not a leader” 
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He encouraged secret educational and cultural activities, 
including technical and medical training, helped obtain food, 
raw materials, and tools for the artisans within the ghetto, and 
cared for the labor commandos outside and for their families 
left within, even though this required ingenious schemes of 
smuggling and outwitting, usually only temporarily, the Nazi 
authorities. 

Almost until the end, Czerniakow refused to believe that 
the Germans were bent not on exploitation of the Jews but on 
their murder. He was preoccupied with the endless problems 
beleaguering the more than 400,000 Jews who lived in a po- 
sition of increasing squalor and hunger, disease and malnutri- 
tion. He rejected the rumors and hints about the impending 
deportations and liquidation of the ghetto and used his influ- 
ence to encourage the besieged community to be calm and con- 
tinue to work and endure until the emergency would pass. 

When he was asked by the Germans to sign children’s 
deportation orders, he frantically ran to various Nazi offices 
in the hope that these orders might not have been issued by 
competent authorities and could be countermanded, but de- 
spite reassurances to the contrary from Auerswald, he realized 
the futility of the situation, and committed suicide by swallow- 
ing the poison which he always carried in his pocket. His final 
entry in the diary was: “I am powerless, my heart trembles in 
sorrow and compassion. I can no longer bear all this.” 

Even in death Czerniakow was a controversial figure. 
Those close to him saw his suicide as an act of personal cour- 
age that expressed his integrity and sense of public responsi- 
bility. Ghetto diarist Chaim Kaplan said: “Some people earn 
eternity in a single hour” Those active in the ghetto’s militant 
underground were less charitable. Emanuel *Ringelblum, the 
chronicler of the Warsaw ghetto, wrote: “Suicide of Czernia- 
kow - too late, a sign of weakness - should have called for re- 
sistance - a weak man.’ No doubt, he saw that his strategy of 
negotiations and of hoping to alleviate the plight of the Jews 
and to prolong their survival beyond a German defeat would 
not work. In the end, he chose to share the fate of his com- 
munity, to die by his own hand rather than be killed by the 
Germans. The order for deportation appeared without his sig- 
nature. On the day of his death, he completed the ninth of his 
notebooks. The diary has been published in Hebrew and Pol- 
ish as well as English (The Warsaw Ghetto Diary of Adam Czer- 
niakow [1979] and Yomano shel Adam Czerniakow [1968]). 
One notebook is missing covering the dates of December 14, 
1940-April 22, 1941. The diary was probably intended to serve 
as source material for a book to be published after the end of 
the German occupation. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Tartakower, in: Yad Vashem Studies, 6 
(1967), 55-67; A. Hartglass, in: Yad Vashem Bulletin no. 15 (1964), 4-7; 
Y. Gutman, in: Yalkut Moreshet, no. 10 (1969), 122-43, see also 144-55. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Hilberg, S. Staron, and J. Kermisz, The 
Warsaw Diary of Adam Czernaikow: Prelude to Doom (1979); Y. Gut- 
man, “Adam Czerniakow: The Man and His Diary,’ in: Y. Gutman and 
L. Rothkirchen (eds.), The Catastrophe of European Jewry (1976). 


[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 
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CZERNOWITZ YIDDISH LANGUAGE CONFERENCE, 
first international, interparty conference to deal with the role 
of Yiddish in Jewish life. It was held from August 30 to Septem- 
ber 4, 1908. The idea of such a conference was first broached 
by Nathan *Birnbaum, and the original call was sent out by an 
organizing committee in New York consisting of Birnbaum, 
dramatists Jacob *Gordin and David *Pinski, the publisher 
A.M. Evalenko, and the philosopher Chaim *Zhitlowsky. 
The 70 delegates who went to Czernowitz (Chernovtsy), the 
principal Yiddish-speaking center of Bukovina, included rep- 
resentatives of all shades of Jewish opinion, from Zionist He- 
braists to militant Bundists, and such diverse personalities as 
LL. *Peretz, Abraham *Reisen, Sholem *Asch, H.D. *Nomberg, 
Noah *Prylucki, Matthias *Mieses, Mordecai *Spector, Ger- 
shom *Bader, and Esther (Lifshitz). The two leading Yiddish 
authors, S.Y. *Abramovitsh (Mendele Mokher Seforim) and 
*Shalom Aleichem, prevented by illness from attending the 
conference, endorsed its aims. The agenda included problems 
of orthography, grammar, literature, theater, press, translation 
of the Bible into Yiddish, and, above all, recognition of Yid- 
dish as a national language of the Jewish people. Controversy 
raged between delegates who espoused Hebrew as the only 
Jewish national language and who looked upon Yiddish as 
a galut (“Diaspora”) language to be discarded, and delegates 
who regarded Yiddish as the living Jewish language and He- 
brew as the language solely of the past and of prayer. After 
long debates, a compromise resolution was adopted proclaim- 
ing Yiddish as a national language and asking for its political, 
cultural, and social equality with other languages. By using 
the expression “a national language” rather than “the national 
language,’ the conference wished to leave participants free to 
take any stand on Hebrew that accorded with their personal 
convictions. The conference aroused much discussion in the 
Jewish press. ‘Ahad Ha-Am called it a Purim spectacle. Hillel 
*Zeitlin, Reuben *Brainin, and Morris *Rosenfeld ridiculed 
it, while S. *Niger and *Baal-Makhshoves defended it as an 
historic achievement. After the conference, Peretz, Asch, Rei- 
sen, and Nomberg undertook a tour of Jewish communities 
of Galicia and Bukovina to intensify interest in Yiddish lan- 
guage, literature, and culture. The conference heightened the 
prestige of Yiddish. It stimulated literary creativity, research, 
and publication in Yiddish, and laid the ideological basis for 
the later founding of *yrvo. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: YIVO, Die Ershte Yidishe Shprakhkonferents 
(1931); S. Liptzin, Flowering of Yiddish Literature (1963), 175-7. 


[Sol Liptzin] 


CZESTOCHOWA (Pol. Czestochowa), city in Poland, ap- 
proximately 125 miles (205 km.) S.W. of Warsaw; the shrine 
of the Jasna Géra Madonna in Czestochowa was celebrated as 
a center of Catholic pilgrimage. Seventy-five Jewish residents 
are recorded in Czestochowa in 1765 and 495 in 1808, when an 
organized community was established. Although Jewish resi- 
dence was prohibited in certain districts, the Jewish popula- 
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tion in Czestochowa grew from 1,141 in 1827 (18.5% of the total) 
to 2,976 in 1858 (34.5%), and in 1862, with the abolition of the 
Jewish quarter, to 3,360 (37.3%). By 1900 it numbered 11,764 
out of a total population of 39,863 (29.5%), in 1921, 22,663 and 
in 1939, 28,486. From the early 19* century, Jews played an im- 
portant role in the development of industry and commerce in 
Czestochowa, and a number of Jewish social, educational and 
charitable institutions were established. 


[William Glicksman] 


Holocaust Period 

The German army entered the city on Sept. 3, 1939. The next 
day, later called “Bloody Monday,’ a pogrom was organized 
in which a few hundred Jews were murdered. On Septem- 
ber 16, a *Judenrat was established, chaired by Leon Kopinski. 
On December 25, a second pogrom took place and the Great 
Synagogue was set on fire. In August 1940 about 1,000 young 
men between the ages of 18-25 were sent to the forced labor 
camp in Cieszanow (Lublin Province), where almost none 
survived. Thousands more were sent to forced labor locally 
and the Judenrat managed to arrange licenses for 2,000 Jew- 
ish artisans as well as providing a wide range of community 
services, including the inoculation of 17,000 Jews against ty- 
phus under the auspices of the *roz organization. When a 
greater number of Jews from other parts of western Poland 
came to Czestochowa in 1940-41, the city’s Jewish population 
grew by several thousands. On April 9, 1941, a ghetto was es- 
tablished. When it was sealed off (Aug. 23) the population suf- 
fered severe overcrowding, hunger, and epidemics. On Sept. 
23, 1942 (the day after the Day of Atonement), the first of six 
large-scale Aktionen began. By October 5, about 39,000 peo- 
ple had been deported to *Treblinka and exterminated, while 
about 2,000 were executed on the spot. The ghetto, by now 
largely diminished and within new borders (now called the 
“small ghetto”) had about 6,500 people, of whom about 1,000 
were “illegal? 


Resistance 

Various Jewish underground organizations arose during the 
first months of German occupation, first engaging in sabo- 
tage and mutual aid activities. In December 1942, a unified 
Jewish Fighting Organization (zoB) was set up. It had about 
300 fighters and established contact with the *Warsaw Ghetto 
Fighting Organization. On Jan. 4, 1943, a group of fighters 
under Mendel Fiszlewicz offered the first armed resistance. 
Twenty-five fighters fell, while 300 nonfighting men were de- 
ported to Radomsko. The next day the Nazis shot 250 children 
and old people who had been living in the ghetto “illegally.” 
On March 20, 1943, 127 of the city’s Jewish intelligentsia were 
executed. The Jewish Fighting Organization tried to organize 
guerilla units in the nearby forests. Two large groups were dis- 
patched to the forests of Zloty Potok and Koniecpol, but be- 
fore they could begin partisan activities, they were murdered 
by Polish terrorists of the National Armed Forces (Narodowe 
Sily Zbrojne). A few smaller groups succeeded in contact- 
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ing the Polish left-wing People’s Guard and they conducted 
guerilla activities in its ranks. On June 26, 1943, the Germans 
began liquidating the “small ghetto.” The Jewish Fighting Or- 
ganization offered armed resistance, but they could not cope 
with the situation. About 1,000 people were deported and 
the ghetto was closed down. The remaining 4,000 Jews were 
transferred to two slave labor camps organized at the city’s 
HASAG factories. On July 20, 1943, about 500 prisoners from 
these camps were executed at the Jewish cemetery. In 1944 the 
HASAG slave labor camps were enlarged, when a few thousand 
Jewish prisoners from *Plaszow concentration camp, Lodz 
Ghetto, and the slave labor camp of Skarzysko-Kamienna 
were moved there. Before leaving the city on Jan. 17, 1945, the 
Germans managed to deport almost 6,000 prisoners from 
the HASAG camps to the concentration camps of *Buchen- 
wald, Gross-Rosen and *Ravensbrueck in Germany. The 5,200 
prisoners who succeeded in hiding were saved by the Soviet 
army. The Jewish survivors tried to rebuild their community. 
In June 1946, 2,167 Jews lived in Czestochowa. Some kibbut- 
zim to prepare Jewish youth for settlement in Palestine were 
active until 1948, a Jewish school existed until March 1946, 
and a Jewish Religious Society was active. After 1948 only the 
official communist Jewish Social-Cultural Society continued 
to function until the antisemitic campaign in 1968. Jews left 
Czestochowa and settled mainly in Israel in 1949 and 1957. 
After 1968 almost all those who remained left Poland. Orga- 
nizations of Czestochowa Jews are active in Israel, the United 
States, Canada, Argentina, and France. 


[Stefan Krakowski] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Tenenbaum, Underground (1952), 184-208; 
W. Glicksman, in: Yad Vashem Studies, 6 (1967), 331-57; B. Orenstein, 
Khurbn Tshenstokhov (1948); Tschenstokhover Yidn, 2 vols. (1944-58); 
S. Waga, Khurbn Tshenstokhov (1949); L. Brener, Vidershtand un 
Umkum in Tshenstokhover Ghetto (1950); Sefer Tshestokhov, 2 vols. 
(1967-68). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Mahler (ed.), Czenstochower 
Yiden (1947); S. Krakowski, The War of the Doomed. Jewish Armed 
Resistance in Poland, 1942-1944 (1984), 218-23; PK. 


CZOBEL, BELA (1883-1976), Hungarian painter. Czobel, 
who was born in Budapest, went to Paris in 1903 and associ- 
ated with the “fauve” painters. When his works were exhib- 
ited in Hungary, he was acclaimed as a leader of “the Eight,” 
a group of artists who were introducing fauvism into that 
country. During World War 1 he lived in Holland and after 
the war moved to Berlin. He then returned to Paris, which 
became his base. Domestic subjects such as flowers, gardens, 
interiors and still lifes were among his favorites. His charac- 
teristic mood is still and meditative. Czobel’s early works were 
influenced by Van Gogh and Cézanne and executed in flat 
patterns with strong outlines. His mature works are charac- 
terized by warmth and richness of color and sfumato effects 
which blur the outlines and permit the separate parts of a 
painting to merge. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roditi, in: Arts Magazine, 39 (Oct. 1964), 
57 ff. 
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Initial letter “D” for “Dixit,” the first word 
of Psalm 53, from the Angouléme Psal- 
ter, France, 13th century. The illustration 
shows King David and a fool who, in ac- 
cordance with medieval iconography, is 
represented holding a club and eating 
cheese, Besancon, Bibliotheque Munici- 
pale, Ms. 140, fol. 62 v. 


Da-Doz 





DABBURIYYA (Ar. 44535), Muslim-Arab village in central 
Israel, west of Mount Tabor. A serpentine road leads from the 
village to the top of Tabor. First mentioned under its present 
name by a 13» century Arab geographer, the village has been 
identified with the biblical Daberath, while legend associates 
the village’s name with the prophetess *Deborah. Remnants of 
a fortress and church with a mosaic floor, as well as rock-hewn 
tombs and cisterns, have been found there. In 1961 Dabbiriyya 
received municipal status. In 1968 it had 2,590 inhabitants, 
mainly engaged in farming, increasing to 7,690 in 2002. The 
village’s area is 2.8 sq. mi. (7.3 sq. km.). 

[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


DABROWA GORNICZA (Pol. Dabrowa Gornicza), in- 
dustrial town in Katowice province, S. Poland. Jews settled 
in Dabrowa Gornicza in the middle of the 19** century. They 
mainly engaged in small trade and metal crafts. There were 
4,304 Jews living in Dabrowa Gornicza according to the 1921 
census (11% of the total population). 


[Arthur Cygielman] 
Holocaust Period 
The German army entered the town on Sept. 3, 1939. In the 


fall of 1940 several hundred young Jewish men were deported 
to slave labor camps in Germany. Several hundred more were 
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deported in the course of 1941. At the end of that year a ghetto 
was established. On May 5, 1942, the first deportation took 
place in which 630 Jews were taken to Auschwitz and exter- 
minated. In the second deportation, conducted on August 12, 
1942, another few hundred Jews were sent to their death in 
Auschwitz. On June 26, 1943, the ghetto in Dabrowa Gor- 
nicza was liquidated and all its inmates were transferred to 
the ghetto in Srodula (a suburb of Sosnowiec), the only ghetto 
still existing in Upper Silesia. It too was liquidated and all its 
inhabitants, including the Jews from Dabrowa Gornicza, de- 
ported to Auschwitz and killed. After the war the Jewish com- 
munity in Dabrowa Gornicza was not reestablished. 
[Stefan Krakowski] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yad Vashem Archives, 0-16/154, M-1/E/1064, 
03/1246, 03/2728; B. Wasiutynski, Ludnos¢ zydowska w Polsce... (1930), 
29. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Gelbart (ed.), Sefer Kehillat Yehudei 
Dabrowa Gornicza ve-Hurbana (1971); Y. Rapaport (ed.), Pinkas Za- 
glembie (1972), 81-87. 


DACHAU, town near Munich, Bavaria, where the nearby con- 
centration camp was established on March 10, 1933. It was the 
first of the *ss-organized concentration camps and became the 
model and training ground for all other camps when they were 
taken over by the ss in April 1933. The Dachau camp was es- 
tablished within 40 days of Hitler’s ascent to power; it operated 
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Plan of Dachau concentration camp. From A.J. Grand, Tarm A ohne 
Neuigkeit, Vienna, 1946. 














until the day before he died, less than ten days before the end 
of the war, when it was captured by the Americans on April 29, 
1945. During World War 11, approximately 150 branches of the 
main camp established in southern Germany and Austria were 
also called “Dachau.” The main camp consisted of 32 huts in 
two rows, surrounded by an electrified fence, in which there 
was a gate surmounted by the slogan Arbeit macht frei (“Labor 
Liberates”). The camp’s first commandant was Theodor Eicke, 
who planned and organized the brutal Dachau regime. He 
later went on to become inspector general for all camps. It 
was at Dachau that permission was first given to the guards to 
shoot a prisoner approaching the barbed-wire fence, and this 
practice was encouraged by granting leave to guards who hit 
their target. Dachau produced commandants for other camps, 
including Rudolph *Hoess. 

From the first, Dachau was used to incarcerate “enemies 
of the regime,” trade unionists, and political opponents. The 
Nazis used Dachau as an execution site for the SA Storm 
Troopers caught in the 1934 purge. Later gypsies, German — 
and after 1938 Austrian — male homosexuals, and Jehovah's 
Witnesses were imprisoned there. As the Germans invaded 
countries, Dachau continued to serve a political function as 
political opponents were imprisoned there. The Jews who 
first came to Dachau were incarcerated for their opposition 
to the regime, not because they were Jewish. In fact, Jews were 
a distinct minority of the prisoners at Dachau though their 
percentage in the general population varied with the general 
conditions of Jews under the Third Reich. After the Anschluss 
(annexation) in March 1938, thousands of Austrian Jews were 
sent to Dachau. Eleven thousand were sent there from Ger- 
many and Austria in the wake of *Kristallnacht but nearly all 
of them were released if they could leave the country. No Jews 
were released, however, after the outbreak of World War 11. 
Late in the war, the Jewish population again increased when 
Dachau received Jews on the death marches. The exact number 
of those who passed through Dachau is unknown. In the main 
camp 160,000 prisoners were registered on the files and about 
90,000 in the camp’s branches; but, during the last several days 
of the camp’s existence, many transports of prisoners arrived 
which were not registered in the file. Some inmates remained 
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in Dachau or one of its branches; others were sent further in 
“death transports”; most were murdered or died from starva- 
tion. Of the more than 200,000 prisoners at Dachau, at least 
32,000 died of starvation and disease, many after the typhus 
epidemic that broke out during the extreme overcrowding in 
the winter of 1945. 

It was at Dachau that German doctors and scientists first 
experimented on prisoners. Sigmund Rasher conducted ex- 
periments on decompression, high altitude, and freezing, os- 
tensibly to find a way to help German fliers. Of the 200 inmates 
whom Rasher experimented upon, 4 in 10 died. Dr. Claus 
Schilling conducted malaria experimentation. Many died as 
a result of these pseudo-scientific experiments, and those who 
survived were often maimed for life. Dachau claimed many 
victims of want and starvation. From time to time there was 
also a “selection” in which the weak and crippled were sent 
to the gas chambers in other camps. Gas chambers were built 
in Dachau in 1942 but were never used. The exact number of 
people killed in Dachau is not known. 

Dachau was used as a transit center. Mentally retarded 
and physically infirm Germans - whose Aryan status was 
never questioned - were incarcerated there and sent from 
there to Hartheim castle, where they were gassed as part of the 
“euthanasia operation.” Jews were deported from Dachau to 
the death camps in German-occupied Poland, where they were 
subsequently gassed after “the Final Solution” became opera- 
tional in 1942. In the waning hours of the camp, seven thou- 
sand Jews were forcibly evacuated from the camp ina planned 
death march. They were overtaken by American troops. 

Prisoners were used for labor; at first the arrangement 
was local, but it was later consolidated by ss industries. The ss 
was paid for the laborers by German industries, particularly 
the armament industry. The prisoners were not paid. 

As American troops approached Dachau on April 29, 
1945, they found 30 coal cars filled with bodies, all in an 
advanced state of decomposition. The doors had been locked, 
and they were left to die. When Dachau was occupied by 
the American army, one of the uses made of the camp was 
for the concentration of German prisoners of war and war 
criminals, who were to be tried in the town of Dachau. The 
Americans tried 40 of the concentration camp officials; 36 
were sentenced to death. Of the other war criminals, 260 were 
sentenced to death, and 498 to imprisonment. The camp was 
later a transit camp for refugees and foreign citizens freed 
from concentration camps. Part of the camp is preserved as 
a memorial. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Kupfer-Koberwitz, Die Maechtigen und 
die Hilflosen, 2 vols. (1957-60); Law Report of Trials of War Crimi- 
nals, selected and prepared by the uN War Crimes Commission, 11 
(1949), case no. 60, 5-17. 


[Nachman Blumental / Michael Berenbaum (2™ ed.)] 
DA COSTA, ISAAC (1721-1783), merchant and shipping 


agent of colonial Charleston, South Carolina. Da Costa was 
born in London, scion of an eminent Anglo-Jewish family 
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of Spanish-Portuguese origin. He received religious train- 
ing from Isaac *Nieto, haham of the Sephardi congregation 
of London. Da Costa immigrated to Charleston in the late 
1740s. He helped found Congregation Beth Elohim in 1749, 
serving as hazzan for some years. In 1764 he deeded a plot 
of land to the congregation for use as a communal cemetery, 
which exists today as Coming Street Cemetery, the oldest 
Jewish burial ground in the South. Da Costa is the earliest 
recorded Jewish Mason in South Carolina. He was in part- 
nership with Thomas Farr, Jr., for about five years from 1758, 
handling exports of rice, indigo, lumber, and pitch, and im- 
ports and coastal shipments of European and Indian goods, 
rum, spermaceti, and slaves. An ardent partisan of the patriot 
cause, Da Costa was banished and his property seized by the 
British when Charleston fell in 1780. He took refuge with his 
family in Philadelphia, where, in 1782, he helped establish 
Congregation Mikveh Israel. Returning after the Revolution, 
he died in Charleston. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B.A. Elzas, The Jews of South Carolina (1905), 
index; C. Reznikoff and U.Z. Engelman, The Jews of Charleston (1950), 
passim; J.R. Marcus, Early American Jewry (1953), index; J.R. Rosen- 
bloom, A Biographical Dictionary of Early American Jews (1960), 
28-29. 

[Thomas J. Tobias] 


DA COSTA, JOSEPH MENDES (1863-1939), father of mod- 
ern Dutch sculpture. He was born in Amsterdam, where his 
father kept a stonecutting workshop, a circumstance which 
affected his choice of career. At the start of his career he pro- 
duced a series of earthenware figures of great charm, includ- 
ing many on Jewish subjects, which reflected the long period 
he had spent in Amsterdam’s Jewish quarter. He also made 
figures of animals, such as his Melancholy Apes, for which he 
became well known. He received an honorary degree of doctor 
of biology from Groningen University for this work. After 1905 
Da Costa was frequently commissioned to provide sculptures 
for public buildings. For these he developed a highly stylized 
idiom. From 1907 to 1911 he sculpted portraits of famous per- 
sonages, including Van Gogh, Jan Steen, and Spinoza. After 
1917 he completed many important works, such as the monu- 
ment to the Boer general De Wet, the bronze group “De Liefde” 
(“Love”), and the monument to President Steyn of the Orange 
River Republic called “De Raadsman” (“The Counselor”). He 
also sculpted a number of biblical subjects, among them The 
Sacrifice of Abraham, Job and His Friends, Jeremiah, and David. 
Da Costa's strong, robust style generally achieves expressive- 
ness rather than outward beauty of form. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, Art, 869-70; Art Journal, 23 (1963), 
108. 


DAFNAH (Heb. 7257), kibbutz in the Huleh Valley, N. Israel, 
affiliated with Ha-Kibbutz ha-Meuhad, founded in 1939 as a 
“*tower and stockade” village and as the first of a complex of 
settlements called the “Ussishkin fortresses” (named after M. 
*Ussishkin). The first settlers were pioneers from Lithuania 
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and Poland, later joined by immigrants from various coun- 
tries. In 1968 the kibbutz had 540 inhabitants. In the mid-1990s 
Dafnah’s population was approximately 639, dropping to 553 
in 2002. Its economy was based on intensive farming (field 
crops, avocado and apple orchards, citrus groves, fishery, and 
dairy cattle) and plastic goods and confection factories. The 
kibbutz had guest rooms and a park with recreational activi- 
ties. Near the kibbutz is the Hurshat Tal park. The kibbutz is 
called after the Greek name of a villa suburb of Panaeas (Cae- 
sarea Philippi, *Baniyas) lying 3 3/4 mi. (6 km.) further east; 
its name means “laurel tree.” 
WEBSITE: www.dafna.org. il. 
[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


DAGAN, AVIGDOR (formerly Viktor Fisch]; 1912-2006), 
Israeli diplomat and Czech writer. Born in Hradec Kralové, 
Bohemia, he edited the Zionist weekly Zidovské zpravy 
(“Jewish News”), and became secretary of the Jewish Party 
(Zidovskd strana) in the Czechoslovak parliament. His verse 
collections, notably Jaro (“Spring,” 1933), Kniha noci (“The 
Book of Nights,” 1936), and Hebrejské melodie (“Hebrew Melo- 
dies,” 1936), showed the influence of Otokar *Fischer. He also 
translated works about the history of Zionism and the po- 
ems of Franz *Werfel, Antoni *Slonimski, and a short poem 
by Franz *Kafka, “Praha.” After the Nazi invasion in 1939, 
he escaped to London, where he served the Czechoslovak 
government-in-exile and became a close collaborator of Jan 
*Masaryk. His Hovory s Janem Masarykem (“Conversations 
with Jan Masaryk,’ 1952), published in Tel Aviv, was mod- 
eled on Karel Capek’s “Conversations with Thomas Masaryk” 
(1928-35) and was one of the first books reprinted in Czecho- 
slovakia during the short-lived liberal era of 1967-68. Arriv- 
ing in Israel in 1948, he joined the Israeli diplomatic service 
in 1950, serving as envoy to Yugoslavia and as ambassador 
to Poland, Norway, and Austria until his retirement in 1977. 
He was the Encyclopaedia Judaica departmental editor for 
Czechoslovak literature. 

Dvorni Sasci (“Court Clowns,’ 1990) was a novel about 
the suffering of Jews during the Holocaust. Jeruzalémské po- 
vidky (“Jerusalem Stories,” 1991) evoked the atmosphere of 
post-1967 Jerusalem. Other novels included Vsichni moji 
stryckové (“All my Uncles,’ 1995); the autobiographical Hraci 
hodiny (“Musical Clock,” 1996); Louceni s Jeruzalémem (“Fare- 
well to Jerusalem,” 1997); Maskary v Benatkach (“Masques in 
Venice,’ 1997); and Zluty diim (“The Yellow House,’ 2003). 
Allis prose works are written in a very poetic, clear style, in a 
beautiful Czech and full of warmth and optimism. A collec- 
tion of poems, Krasa sedin (“The Beauty of Grey Hair”), ap- 
peared in 1992. His translation of a number of books of the 
Old Testament from Hebrew into Czech was issued in 2002 
under the title Poezie Starého zakona (“Poetry of the Old Tes- 
tament”). Dagan’s essays are collected in Setkdni (“Encoun- 
ters,’ 1994), bringing together portraits of Czech and other 
writers and politicians. He was awarded the T.G. Masaryk 
Order of Czechoslovakia in 1991 and of the Czech Republic 
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in 1996, the Gratias Agit Prize in 2002, and the Jaroslav Seif- 
ert Prize in 2004. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Kunc, Slovnik ceskych spisovateli beletristu 
1945-56 (1957); Der Prager Kreis (1966); Jews of Czechoslovakia, 1 
(1968), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Emingerova, Hovory s Vik- 
torem Fischlem (2002); M. Kadtrkova, Setkani s Viktorem Fischlem 
(2002); A. Mikuldgek et al., Literatura s hvézdou Davidovou, 1 (1998); 
Slovnik ceskych spisovatelit (1982). 

[Milos Pojar (2"4 ed.)] 


DAGON (Heb. 737, Akk. Dagan), the Syrian and Canaanite 
god of seed, vegetation, and crops. Dagon first appears as an 
important and widely worshiped deity — but not as a god of 
crops - in documents of the dynasty of *Akkad (23*¢ century 
B.C.E.), which indicate that his cult was well established in the 
middle and upper regions of the Euphrates around the Balikh 
and Khabur rivers. This region was also called “the lands of 
Dagon,’ as Dagon was recognized there as the “god-king of 
the land.” Temples of Dagon have been located in *Mari and 
Terqa, the chief cities of this region. There are a number of 
personal names from this region compounded with the name 
of Dagon. 

During the period of the third dynasty of Ur (21%t-20 
centuries B.C.E.), the cult of Dagon was introduced into Sumer, 
perhaps by West Semites. It is significant that the chief “cattle- 
park” (or, better, “state bank”) of the third dynasty of Ur, which 
was situated near Nippur and where thousands of animals 
were collected and distributed for various official uses, was 
called Sillus Dagan (“in-the shelter-of-Dagon’; modern Dre- 
hem); on the evidence presented by personal names of vari- 
ous West Semites (‘Amorites and Akkadians) active in Sillus 
Dagan, it is possible that this economic center was originally 
established by them. Dagon’s popularity among West Semites 
may also be reflected in the fact that his cult reached its height 
during the Isin dynasty, one of the successors of the third dy- 
nasty of Ur in the early Old-Babylonian period (19 century 
B.C.E.), of West Semitic origin. It is also significant that his 
cult was important in the time of *Hammurapi (First Baby- 
lonian Dynasty; Hammurapi calls Dagon “baniya” (my cre- 
ator)). However, northern Mesopotamia remained his chief 
center. It is clear from the Mari documents of the 18" century 
that Dagon’s cult flourished there, since lay and cultic ecstatic 
prophets from Terza (c. 43 mi. (7o km.) northwest of Mari) 
delivered the god’s words, which they heard in dreams and 
other ecstatic circumstances, to the king of Mari. 

The *Ugaritic documents (15**-14" centuries B.C.E.) are 
the first to shed light on the Dagon cult among the West Sem- 
ites living in Syria. There and in Canaan, the etymology of his 
name alludes to his origins as a god of grain: Ugaritic dgn, 
Hebrew dagan (“grain”). On the other hand this term, as the 
Hebrew vocalization shows, was separated from the name of 
the deity. In the Ugaritic epics, one of Baal’s epithets is “Son 
of Dagon, and there was an important temple in Ugarit ded- 
icated to Dagon. Perhaps he was sometimes held by the Ca- 
naanites to be identical with Il, “the father of the gods.” Philo 
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of Byblos (first century c.£.), who described the Phoenician 
religion according to ancient sources, identifies Dagon with 
Chronos, the father of Greek gods. 

A number of personal names in the *Alalakh and Ugarit 
texts are compounded with the element Dagon. The earliest 
personal name from central Syria is Dagan-takala (El-Amarna 
Letters, nos. 317-318), which, contrary to earlier suppositions, 
does not belong to southern Palestine but to central Syria. All 
the same, proof of the Dagon cult in Canaan and the coastal 
regions is found in the name of the two settlements of Beth- 
Dagon, which are mentioned in the Bible (Josh. 15:14; 19:27), 
one on the eastern border of the tribe of Asher, and the sec- 
ond in the territory of Judah. A third “Bit Da-gan-na” (Dagan) 
is mentioned by *Sennacherib as one of the conquests in 
his third campaign (against the west (701 B.c.E.), including 
Judah), together with *Jaffa (see D.D. Luckenbill, The Annals 
of Sennacherib (1924), p. 31, 69). 

According to biblical evidence, the Philistines accepted 
Dagon as their god and set up temples to him in Gaza (Judg. 
16:23) and Ashdod (1 Sam. 5:1-7). The one in Ashdod was de- 
stroyed by the Hasmonean Jonathan (1 Macc. 10:83-84). In 
Beth-Shean there is evidence of a Philistine presence in at 
least the 12" century B.c.E., mainly in the form of anthro- 
poid clay sarcophagi (see *Philistines). These Philistine mer- 
cenaries, very possibly brought to Beth-Shean by Ramses 111 
after his victory over them, established their rule there after 
the collapse of Egyptian sovereignty in Canaan. They appar- 
ently found a sanctuary of Dagon in the city (on the sanctuar- 
ies see *Beth-Shean). The cult of Dagon - and among others 
that of *Ashtoreth — was possibly established by the Canaanite 
inhabitants. It is to be noted that according to an El-Amarna 
letter (no. 289, lines 19-20), people from Ginti (i.e., Gath- 
Carmel, modern Gath in the Sharon) served as a local garri- 
son in Beth-Shean. These soldiers possibly had a part in the 
transplanting of the cult of Dagon to this city, but it is also 
possible that it came directly from central Mesopotamia or 
Syria (cf. *Marduk). After the battle at Mt. Gilboa, the Philis- 
tines exposed the body of *Saul at the temple of Dagon, and 
his weapons at the sanctuary of Ashtaroth (see 1 Sam. 31:10, 
12; 1 Chron. 10:10). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Schmoekel, Der Gott Dagan (1928); N. 
Slouschz, Ozar ha-Ketovot ha-Fenikiyyot (1942), 24, 27; Albright, Arch 
Rel, index; G. Dossin, in: A. Pasrat (ed.), Studia Mariana, 1 (1950), 49; 
EJ. Montalbano, in: cBQ, 13 (1951), 381-97; EM, 2 (1954), 623-5 (incl. 
bibl.); A. Malamat, in: Eretz Israel, 4 (1956), 78-84; S. Moscati (ed.), Le 
antiche divinita semitiche (1958), index; D.O. Edzard, in: H.W. Haussig 
(ed.), Woerterbuch der Mythologie, 1 (1965), 49-50; M.H. Pope and W. 
Roellig, ibid., 276-8; P. Artzi, in: JNES, 27 (1968), 163-71. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: J. Healey, IN: DDD, 216-19. 


[Pinhas Artzi] 


DAGON (Fishko), BARUKH (Asher David; c. 1885-1957), 
Hebrew short-story writer. He adopted the pseudonym of Ba- 
rukh while active in the Russian underground. Dagon, who 
was born in the province of Pinsk, went to Warsaw at the end 
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of the 19" century. He worked as a teacher there as well as in 
Lodz and other towns. In 1920 he immigrated to Palestine 
and taught in various settlements. His first stories were pub- 
lished in 1928 in Davar and dealt, as did most of his later writ- 
ings, with the animal world. He published four books: Nefesh 
Hayyah (1943); Taalumot ha-Hai (1948); Kanaf el Kanaf (1956); 
and his autobiography Gilgulei Hayyim (1948). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Sadan, Avnei Bohan (1951), 252-4 (also in 
his Bein Din le-Heshbon (1963), 253-4). 
[Getzel Kressel] 


DAHAN (Adhan, Bendahan), patronymic of several families 
originating in the Sahara regions of Morocco. The kabbalist 
SAADIAH DAHAN (c. 1630) wielded much influence in the 
region of Oued Ghéris. His son SOLOMON DAHAN (c. 1650) 
was a rabbi and a physician, and his grandson MAS‘UD DAHAN 
(c. 1680) was the dayyan of Tafilalet. The son of the latter, soL- 
OMON ADHAN (d. c. 1735), at first lived in Tetuan. He then left 
for Gibraltar and later for Amsterdam in 1720 to collect funds 
to redeem his family and synagogue, which had fallen into the 
hands of the nomad Arabs in the region of Tafilalet. He trans- 
lated the work Zekher Rav of Solomon Sasportas from Hebrew 
to Spanish under the title Memdria de los 613 Preceptos (Am- 
sterdam, 1727), and wrote Bi-Neot Deshe (Amsterdam, 1735), 
a book on ethics which has been frequently reprinted. 

JACOB BENDAHAN (c. 1700) of Meknés wrote liturgical 
poems. His elder son MAIMON BENDAHAN (1756) was dayyan 
in Tetudn and his second son MOSES BENDAHAN (Ad. 1737) 
was av bet din in Meknés. Both brothers left many halakhic 
decisions, some of which were published in various Moroc- 
can rabbinical works. Piyyutim by Moses are included in the 
mahzorim of North Africa. josEPH BENDAHAN (d. c. 1820), 
dayyan in Tetuan, was the author of five works (commentar- 
ies, homilies, responsa, and piyyutim), one of which, entitled 
Shufreih di-Yosef, was published in Alexandria (1897) by his 
grandson JOSEPH NISSIM BENDAHAN, who added one of 
his own works, Divrei Yosef, to it. Joseph Nissim also wrote 
Maaseh Bereshit (Djerba, 1925). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayeserling, Bibl, 8; J.M. Toledano, Ner ha- 
Maarav (1911), 132, 136, 146f., 162, 189, 211; J. Ben-Naim, Malkhei Rab- 
banan (1931), 58a, 68a, 81b, 84b, 88b, 100, 118a. 


[David Corcos] 


DAHLBERG, EDWARD (1900-1977), U.S. novelist and 
critic. Born in Boston, Dahlberg was the illegitimate son of 
a Kansas City barber and had a miserable childhood, being 
committed first to a Catholic, and later to a Jewish, orphan- 
age, remaining in the latter from the age of 12 until he was 17. 
For the next two years he led a vagabond existence, supporting 
himself by work in a wide range of occupations, from truck 
driver and cattle drover to dishwasher and clerk. He then 
studied at Berkeley (California) and Columbia universities, 
became a teacher, and moved to Europe, where he first be- 
gan writing in 1926. Dahlberg’s early experiences inspired the 
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semi-autobiographical novels Bottom Dogs (1929) and From 
Flushing to Calvary (1932). Those who Perish (1934) dealt with 
the impact of Nazism, the rise of which he had seen in Ger- 
many, on a small American-Jewish community. With his later 
works — mainly “prophetic” criticism — the writer gained a 
considerable reputation as spokesman for the avant-garde, al- 
though he soon abandoned his political commitment to Com- 
munism. Dahlberg’s other books include Do These Bones Live 
(1941); Sing O Barren (1947); Flea of Sodom (1950), an attack 
on modern civilization; The Sorrows of Priapus (1957), a study 
of three world cultures (illustrated by Ben *Shahn); Truth Is 
More Sacred (1961), correspondence with the English writer, 
Sir Herbert Read; and The Carnal Myth (1968). Dahlberg was 
considered an outstanding prose stylist and later taught at 
universities in the U.S., receiving various literary awards. His 
autobiography, Because I Was Flesh, appeared in 1963, and his 
letters, Epitaphs of Our Times, in 1967. Steven Moore edited 
Samuel Beckett’s Wake and Other Uncollected Prose (1989), an 
anthology of Dahlberg’s uncollected writings. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Billings, Edward Dahlberg (1968); idem, 
A Bibliography of Edward Dahlberg (1971); F Moramarco, Edward 
Dahlberg (1972); C. DeFanti, Wages of Expectation: A Biography of 


Edward Dahlberg (1978). 
[Milton Henry Hindus] 


DAIA (abbr. for Sp. Delegacion de Asociaciones Israelitas 
Argentinas), umbrella organization and officially recognized 
representative body of Argentinian Jewry. Established in 1933 
as a committee against the persecution of Jews in Germany, 
the organization became the Comité contra el Racismo y el 
Anti-semitismo in December 1934, and assumed its present 
name in 1935. The organization expanded from a confedera- 
tion of 28 institutions from all Jewish ethnic groups, all of 
them in Buenos Aires, to an institution comprising 130 orga- 
nizations — congregational, political, economic, cultural, and 
welfare — throughout *Argentina. Da1a’s principal objectives, 
to fight antisemitism and to represent the Jewish community 
vis-a-vis the world, have remained the same since its found- 
ing, and the organization's role in these two areas has been 
recognized by the government as well as by most Jews. From 
its inception, Da1a’s policies supported Zionism and its lead- 
ers were Zionists. The Communists and their sympathizers 
refused to be a part of this framework and, except for the pe- 
riod 1946-53, they ran their own separate communal organi- 
zation. In 1936 DAIA participated in the establishment of the 
*World Jewish Congress and since then has served as its rep- 
resentative in Latin America for many years. In 1964 the Latin 
American Jewish Congress was established at the initiative of 
the then president of para, Itzhak Goldenberg. 

Despite Argentina’s political instability, para has suc- 
ceeded in its tasks and continued to survive, in great measure, 
because of its avoidance of any sort of political identification 
with any party involved in Argentina’s domestic politics. At 
one point, during the period of the first presidency of General 
Juan Peron (1946-55), the Organizacion Israelita Argentina 
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(o1A), which was politically identified with the Peronist party, 
tried to use its influence to set itself up as the sole representa- 
tive of Argentinean Jewry. Another competing organization, 
with much greater support than the o14, was the Jewish Com- 
munists, who, as mentioned, had been totally disconnected 
from central community institutions since 1953. After DAIA’s 
decision on Dec. 21, 1952, to denounce the *Slansky trials in 
Prague and to demand that all members endorse this position, 
the Communists and pro-Communists federated in IKUF re- 
fused to lend their voice to this condemnation, seceded, and 
remained detached from the organized Jewish community. 
From time to time the IkUF published condemnations of vari- 
ous actions of the State of Israel, supported Palestinian posi- 
tions, and organized its own rallies in memory of the victims 
of the Holocaust in many cities in the country. 

DAIA was the focus of later disputes within the Jewish 
community. In 1976-83, under the military dictatorship, the 
government systematically organized the “disappearance” of 
its opponents and thousands of people were kidnapped, tor- 
tured, and murdered. It is estimated that the number of Jews 
affected by these actions far exceeds their percentage in the 
general population. Nevertheless, the victims and their fami- 
lies, and some observers analyzing the events of this period, 
argue that para did not speak out strongly enough on behalf 
of the regime's Jewish victims. 

During the years of the Holocaust, pa1a fought against 
antisemitism in Argentina, emphasizing the loyalty of the Jews 
to the country and their contribution to its life. It participated 
in broad alliances with liberal and left-wing groups which 
fought antisemitism and racism in general, and especially 
against Nazi organizations. The pata also organized protec- 
tion against attacks, both verbal and physical, by various an- 
tisemitic elements. In many stages of its existence DaIA lead- 
ership assumed a militant stand, e.g., on June 28, 1962, when 
a nationwide strike by Jewish commercial enterprises was de- 
clared to protest the government's inaction against spreading 
antisemitic violence. 

Like similar organizations in other countries, DAIA has 
been active in protesting the injustice suffered by Jews in the 
Soviet Union and in Arab countries and in exerting influence 
in such Jewish matters as the reparations payments from Ger- 
many and Austria. Although para is a member of the execu- 
tive board of the *Jewish Colonization Association, and has 
participated in the *Conference on Jewish Material Claims, the 
Memorial Foundation of Jewish Culture, and the World Con- 
ference of Jewish Organizations, its main objectives are still 
fighting antisemitism, creating favorable public opinion to- 
ward Jews, and gaining the support of government officials. 

In order to make its operation more effective, DAIA es- 
tablished local and regional branches throughout Argentina. 
The branches report local events to the leadership in Bue- 
nos Aires, and receive assistance when local action is insuf- 
ficient. 

The federative character of DA1A has been questioned 
in the recent years. Some political sectors in the community 
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argue that the elections to its Board should be universal and 
not restricted to the electors in its General Assembly, in which 
each institution has one vote. They claim that it is not just for 
an institution with thousands of members to have no more 
influence than a small institution. Others wish to maintain 
the equal representation of all sectors in the community, re- 
gardless of their number. 

DAIA has taken a strong public position regarding the 
prevention and punishment of discrimination. DAIA sup- 
ported the Antidiscrimination Law prepared by the jurist 
Prof. Bernardo Beiderman and approved by the Congress in 
1988. Since the establishment in 1997 in the Ministry of Jus- 
tice of Argentina’s National Institute Against Discrimination 
and Racism (INADI), DAIA has been a member of its advi- 
sory council. 

To achieve its objectives more efficiently, DA1a has con- 
ducted sociological investigations and public opinion surveys, 
independently or together with other institutions like the 
American Jewish Committee. DAIA also issues information 
bulletins which have appeared sporadically since the orga- 
nization’s inception and are now distributed via the Internet. 
In an effort to reach intellectuals, it has since 1967 published 
more than 20 volumes of Indice, a compilation of essays and 
research articles devoted to the social sciences. 

[Leon Perez / Efraim Zadoff (2"4 ed.)] 


DAICHES, rabbinical family, originating in Lithuania, set- 
tled in Britain. LOEB HIRSH ARYEH ZEVI B. DAVID (d. 1891), 
dayyan and rosh yeshivah in Kovno, wrote a commentary on 
the New Year prayers, Zivhei Teruah (1867). His son, ISRAEL 
HAY YIM (1850-1937), born in Darshunishek, Lithuania, stud- 
ied at Lithuanian yeshivot and, after a short time as rabbi in 
a Lithuanian community, became rabbi in Leeds, England. 
Daiches founded the Union of Orthodox Rabbis of England. 
Often lenient in his opinions, Daiches tried to adapt to mod- 
ern technological advances, and occasionally was subjected to 
strong criticism (see his Mikveh Yisrael, 1912). His published 
work mainly concerned the Jerusalem Talmud, on which he 
wrote annotations; the responsa of Isaac b. Sheshet (Ribash; 
1879); Maarhot Yisrael, on Orah le-Hayyim by Hayyim Segal 
of Ratzki (1879); and notes added to Last’s edition of Magen 
Avot by Menahem ha-Meiri (1909, 1958). Daiches also pub- 
lished responsa (1870) and sermons (Imrei Yosher, 1887), and 
Derashot Maharyah (with autobiography, 1930). He edited a 
rabbinic journal, Beit Vaad la-Hakhamim, during 1902-04. 
His son SAMUEL (1878-1949) was a rabbinic and Ori- 
ental scholar. Born in Vilna, Samuel studied with his father 
and at the Berlin Rabbinical Seminary. After serving as rabbi 
at Sunderland, England, Daiches became lecturer in Bible, 
Talmud, and Midrash at Jews’ College, London, in 1908. He 
also took an active part in the work of Bai Brith, the An- 
glo-Jewish Association, the British Board of Deputies, the 
Jewish Agency, and Jewish relief organizations. In his earlier 
days Daiches published works on Babylonian antiquity and 
its influence on Judaism, including Altbabylonische Rechtsur- 
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kunden (1903), Talmudische und Midraschische Parallelen zum 
babylonischen Schoeffungsepos (1903), Babylonia and Hebrew 
Literature (1904), Balaam - A Babylonian Baru (1909), Jews in 
Babylonia in the Times of Ezra and Nehemiah According to Bab- 
ylonian Inscriptions (1910), and Babylonian Oil Magic (1913). 
His other studies include Studies in Psalms (1930), Study of the 
Talmud in Spain (1921), and Divorce in Jewish Law (1926). Da- 
iches contributed to learned German and English journals and 
to the Hebrew Ha-Shiloah. A semi-jubilee volume, Ye Are My 
Witnesses, was published in his honor in 1936. His Essays and 
Addresses, a memorial volume, appeared in 1955. 

SALIS (1880-1945), another son of Israel Hayyim, was 
also a rabbi and author. Like his brother, he was born in Vilna 
and received his rabbinic education from his father and at the 
Berlin Rabbinical Seminary. After serving as rabbi at Hull and 
Sunderland, England, he went to Edinburgh (1918), where 
he became the spiritual leader and spokesman of Scottish 
Jewry. He too was active in Bnai Brith and the Zionist move- 
ment. He published a volume of selected essays, Aspects of Ju- 
daism (1928), and was one of the translators of the Soncino 
Talmud. David *Daiches (1912- ), writer and critic, was his 
son. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Israelsham-Weindow (eds.), Ye Are My Wit- 
nesses (1936), foreword by J.H. Hertz; Essays and Addresses (1955), with 
a memoir by G. Webber; Epstein, in: S. Federbush (ed.), Hokhmat Yis- 
rael be-Maarav Eiropah, 1 (1958), 500-1; D. Daiches, Two Worlds: An 
Edinburgh Jewish Childhood (1956). 


DAICHES, DAVID (1912-2005), English scholar and literary 
critic. A son of Rabbi Salis Daiches (1880-1945), he was born 
in Sunderland, and spent most of his youth in Edinburgh. Af- 
ter teaching at Chicago, Cornell, and Cambridge universities 
he was appointed professor of English and dean of the School 
of English and American Studies at the University of Sussex 
on its foundation in 1961. His works include Robert Burns 
(1952), Poetry and the Modern World (1940), and Critical Ap- 
proaches to Literature (1956). He also published Literary Essays, 
More Literary Essays, and The Novel and the Modern World 
(all 1969), studies of Joseph Conrad, James Joyce, D.H. Law- 
rence, and Virginia Woolf. In his autobiography Two Worlds: 
An Edinburgh Jewish Childhood (1956), Daiches records his 
own rebellion against Orthodox Judaism, represented for him 
by his father, whom he deeply admired. Daiches maintained 
an interest in Hebraic matters in his scholarly writings, no- 
tably in his study The King James Version of the English Bible 
(1941). Daiches also produced another volume of autobiogra- 
phy, Promised Lands: A Portrait of My Father (1997). 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online for Salis Daiches. 


[Murray Roston] 


DAINOW, ZEVI HIRSCH BEN ZE’EV WOLF (1832-1877), 
Russian preacher known as “the Maggid of Slutsk” after his na- 
tive town Slutsk, in the district of Minsk. Dainow was regarded 
in his time as “the preacher of the Haskalah” He preached in 
favor of a combination of Torah with Haskalah and in popular 
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Yiddish rebuked his compatriots for their estrangement from 
manual labor and stressed the need for reform in education, 
advocating that the heder be abolished and Jewish children 
study in government schools. Dainow was widely known for 
his personal integrity; he was fearless in his preaching, favor- 
ing no one, not even the maskilim, though he regarded himself 
as close to them. This attitude and his criticism of the leaders 
of the old school roused against him widespread opposition, 
particularly in religious circles, and in many places the doors 
of the synagogue were closed to him. In his articles in the pe- 
riodicals Ha-Maggid and Ha-Mattif, Dainow described the 
troubles and persecutions that were his lot. For a time Dainow 
was active throughout Russia on behalf of “The Society for the 
Promotion of Culture Among Jews of Russia.” The Haskalah 
writers, including J.L. *Gordon, supported him and corre- 
sponded with him. The unremitting hostility of his opponents 
compelled him to leave Russia, and in 1874 he moved to Lon- 
don where he continued - as advised by J.L. Gordon - his role 
as preacher to the communities of Russian and Polish immi- 
grants until his death. In London he was at first harassed by 
Chief Rabbi N.M. *Adler, but later was reconciled with him as 
the chief rabbi became convinced of his integrity. Dainow also 
founded a Hebrew school in London. One of his sermons, en- 
titled Kevod Melekh in honor of Czar Alexander 11, was pub- 
lished in 1869; he left other works in manuscript. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.M. Rosenthal, Toledot Hevrat Marbei Has- 
kalah be-Yisrael be-Erez Rusyah, 1 (1885), 69f.; 2 (1890), 207f; J.L. 
Gordon, Iggerot (1894), nos. 60, 62, 77, 78, 97, 98, 101, 107, 108, 111; 
J. Meisl, Haskalah. Geschichte der Aufklaerungsbewegung unter den 
Juden in Russland (1919), 174; J. Lipschitz, Zikhron Yaakov, 2 (1927), 
62-64, 194; Citron, in: Hadoar, 9-10 (1930-31), 60f., 75-77; S.J. Gliks- 
berg, Ha-Derashah be-Yisrael (1940), 427; Pinkas Slutsk u-Venoteha 
(1962), 100, 307f. 


[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


DALESKI, HILLEL (1926- ), scholar of English literature. 
Daleski was born in South Africa. In 1944 he joined the South 
African army and fought in Italy. In 1947 he graduated in Eng- 
lish and history from Witwatersrand University in South Af- 
rica. In 1948 he volunteered for *MAHAL and fought in Israel’s 
War of Independence. In 1952 he received his M.A. in Eng- 
lish from Witwatersrand University and settled Israel with his 
wife and infant daughter. In 1963 he received his Ph.D. from 
the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, teaching there from 1954 
and becoming a professor in 1976. He also served as provost 
of the School for Overseas Students in 1973-76 and was twice 
head of the English department, in 1968-70 and 1984-85. In 
1985 he was president of the International Dickens Society. He 
was also professor in the English departments of Tel Aviv and 
Ben-Gurion universities and consultant in the establishment 
of the English department in Haifa University. Daleski became 
a member of the Israeli Academy of Sciences and Humanities 
in 1993 and an honorary member of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences in 1999. He published numerous essays 
and eight books dealing with D.H. Lawrence, Charles Dick- 
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ens, Joseph Conrad, Thomas Hardy, and others. In 2000 he 
was awarded the Israel Prize for literature studies. 


[Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 


DALET (Heb. ney ;7), the fourth letter of the Hebrew alpha- 
bet; its numerical value is 4. It is assumed that the earliest form 
of the dalet — as it appears in the Proto-Sinaitic inscriptions - 
was a pictograph of a fish (Heb. dag) ><>. This developed in 
the South- Arabic script into 9, and the early Phoenician dalet 
became a triangle <1, which survived in the delta of the Greek 
alphabet: A. In the later Phoenician script the left angle was 
curved and the right stroke developed a downward tail 4. The 
ancient Hebrew dalet also has an upper stroke drawn left- 
ward ¢ and thus in Samaritan too: 4. 

While the Phoenician cursive tends to open the circular 
head at its lower part 4, the Aramaic script opens the top of 
this letter 4. This developed into the Jewish “¥. As the dalet 
resembles the resh, it happens that both letters were written in 
the same way. Thus, in Syriac only diacritic marks distinguish 
between them. The Arabic ? is an offshoot of the Aramaic 
dalet, which developed through the Nabatean cursive. 

The modern cursive Hebrew dalet is a result of empha- 
sizing the right upper angle, in order to distinguish it from 
the resh, and it developed as follows: "t > “J > 3} > 3. See 


*Alphabet, Hebrew. 
[Joseph Naveh] 


DALIYAT AL-KARMIL, Druze village in Israel, on Mt. 
Carmel, 8 mi. (13 km.) south of Haifa. The village has existed 
at least since the early Middle Ages, but most of the present 
inhabitants’ ancestors, hailing from the Lebanon, seem to 
have settled there under the rule of the Druze governor Fakhr 
al-Din in the 17‘ century. From 1882 to 1887, Lawrence *Oli- 
phant lived there together with his secretary, Naphtali Herz 
*Imber. After 1948 Daliyat al-Karmil progressed rapidly, re- 
ceiving municipal council status in 1951 and attaining a pop- 
ulation of 5,200 in 1968. Its economy was based on hill agri- 
culture and local handicrafts, with many of the inhabitants 
employed as skilled laborers in Haifa or elsewhere. At the end 
of 2002 the population of Daliyat al-Karmil was 13,300, with 
the village's jurisdiction extending over an area of 3.5 sq. mi. 
(9 sq. km.). In 2003 it was united with *Usafiyya as the city 
of Karmil. 


[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


DALIYYAH (Heb. 77), kibbutz in Israel, in the Manasseh 
Hills of N.W. Samaria; affiliated with Kibbutz Arzi ha-Shomer 
ha-Zair, founded as a “*tower and stockade” settlement on 
May 2, 1939, by pioneers from Romania and Germany. It con- 
stituted part of the “settlement bridge” between the two prin- 
cipal Jewish regions of the time - the Sharon Plain and the 
Jezreel Valley. In 1968 Daliyyah numbered 610 inhabitants; in 
2002, 739. Its economy was based on intensive farming (field 
crops, orchards) and two industrial enterprises: “Arad” for 
the production of water meters and fine mechanical instru- 
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ments, and “Zohar” for soaps and detergents. Dance festivals 
were held every few years at the kibbutz’s open-air amphithe- 
ater, a tradition that ceased to exist. The name (“vine tendril” 
in Hebrew) was taken from Daliyat al-Ruiha, a former Arab 
village in the vicinity. 

[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


DALLAS, a financial and industrial center in North Texas 
and the second largest city in the state. First settled in 1844, 
the city had an estimated population of 1,188,580 in 1997, in- 
cluding a Jewish population of approximately 50,000. New 
figures released in 2003 estimate the total population for the 
16-county North Texas region, which includes Dallas, to be 
almost six million. 

The earliest Jewish settlement began in 1870 with the 
arrival of about 15 families. The first Jews were mainly retail 
merchants and several of them, among whom the Sanger and 
Kahn families were outstanding, played a vital role in the com- 
mercial development of the city. The first organized Jewish 
institution dates to 1872, when the Hebrew Benevolent Asso- 
ciation was created; although it was primarily a charitable in- 
stitution, it sponsored the first High Holiday services. A Jew- 
ish cemetery was dedicated the same year, and in 1873 a local 
Bnai Brith chapter was formed. 

Temple Emanu-El was Dallas’ first congregation, founded 
in 1874 and allied with the Reform movement; it had a mem- 
bership of 2,800 families in 2005. A second congregation, 
Shearith Israel, established as an Orthodox synagogue in 1884, 
became Conservative, and had 1,480 families. Another Or- 
thodox congregation, Tiferet Israel, was founded in 1890 and 
had 325 families. Nearly 1,050 families belonged to the Reform 
Temple Shalom, which was organized in 1965. Dallas had 20 
congregations — four Conservative, eight Reform, seven Or- 
thodox, and one traditional. The Rabbinical Advisory Coun- 
cil founded in 1944 (now the Rabbinic Association of Greater 
Dallas) represents these synagogues. 

There were seven Jewish day and high schools ranging 
from Orthodox to Reform, with a total attendance of more 
than 1,200 children. Thanks to a community-wide Capital 
Campaign which raised more than $55 million for the con- 
struction and renovation of ten agency facilities, many of these 
schools enjoyed new or refurbished buildings. Among them 
was a new state-of-the-art building for Solomon Schechter 
Academy and a new 8.5-acre campus for Akiba and Yavneh 
Academies which was slated to encompass Judaica and art- 
work by noted Jewish artist David Moss. 

The Jewish Welfare Federation, now called the Jewish 
Federation of Greater Dallas, was organized in 1911 as a cen- 
tralized agency for all Dallas Jewish social welfare services and 
fundraising for local, national, and overseas needs. It sponsors 
a Jewish Community Relations Council, composed of repre- 
sentatives of all major Jewish organizations, and a Leadership 
Development Group, founded in 1952. The Federation had a 
Jewish education department which provided teacher work- 
shops, adult education initiatives, and programs such as Teen 
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Tour and Gift of Israel which enable students to travel to the 
Promised Land. 

The Federation is a member of the United Way of Metro- 
politan Dallas, United Jewish Communities, the National Jew- 
ish Community Relations Advisory Council, and the Jewish 
Education Service of North America. Its Annual Campaign 
supported a network of more than 43 human and social ser- 
vice programs for Jews locally, nationally, in Israel, and over- 
seas. The 2004 Annual Campaign raised an unprecedented 
$9.5 million for humanitarian needs. 

There were three constituent agencies supported by the 
Federation: Jewish Family Service (JFs), the Legacy Senior 
Communities, Inc., and the Jewish Community Center of Dal- 
las (the J). Jewish Family Service offered counseling, financial 
assistance, and job placement to both families and individu- 
als. In 2004, 2,176 adults and children received food from the 
JES food pantry. jFs relocated to new facilities in 2002 thanks 
to funds raised through the aforementioned Capital Cam- 
paign. The Legacy Senior Communities, Inc. is the parent 
company of Golden Acres-Dallas Home for Jewish Aged and 
the planned Legacy at Willow Bend. Golden Acres, opened in 
1953, Offers care and treatment for the elderly; it has adjacent 
apartment units for independent living and manages ECHAD, 
housing for low-income elderly. The Legacy at Willow Bend 
was planned as an up-and-coming premiere retirement com- 
munity immersed in Jewish tradition and focused on indepen- 
dent living and an active lifestyle. The Julius Schepps Com- 
munity Center, now the Jewish Community Center of Dallas, 
served more than 7,000 members. The J provided services 
which helped promote healthy individual and family living. 
Services included an early childhood program, programs for 
children and teens, an extensive physical education service, 
athletic leagues, a series of single adult activities, adult educa- 
tion classes, senior activities, cultural arts programs, and sum- 
mer day camps. Funds from the Capital Campaign helped the 
J build a new natatorium and fitness center, which were com- 
pleted in time for the Maccabi Games held in Dallas in sum- 
mer of 2005. In addition to its three constituent agencies, the 
Federation also supported 11 local beneficiary agencies which 
provided a wide variety of humanitarian services. 

By the 1970s, the old social and economic distinctions 
between the German-Jewish settlers who first came to Dal- 
las and the later immigrants from Eastern Europe had largely 
been erased, and descendants of both groups participated on 
an equal basis in communal life and leadership. Also, the over- 
all picture changed from the days when Jews were primarily 
merchants. Members of the Jewish community were engaged 
in a wide variety of business enterprises, including garment 
manufacturing, paper and air-conditioning companies, and 
finance. There were also a large number of Jewish profession- 
als, including lawyers, doctors, engineers, technology profes- 
sionals, and business consultants. 

Jewish community relations had their stormy days in the 
19208, when the Ku Klux Klan was highly active. Even though 
relations improved, as late as the early 1980s there were still 
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several social clubs that maintained an exclusionary policy 
toward Jews. In business and communal activities, however, 
the Jewish community has long been integrated into the Dal- 
las community at large. 

For more than 30 years, Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity and Temple Emanu-El have sponsored the Community 
Course, which makes art, music, drama, and lecture programs 
available to the entire city. The Bridwell Library of the Perkins 
School of Theology houses two large collections of Judaica, the 
Sadie and David Lefkowitz Collection and the Levi A. Olan 
Collection. In Dallas’ civic, cultural, and political life, too, Jews 
play a significant role. There have been Jewish presidents of 
the symphony orchestra, the chamber of commerce, and the 
Dallas Opera. In 1970 Stanley *Marcus, who was active in all 
of these, was a leader of the powerful Citizens’ Council; Carl 
Flaxman was director of the Health, Education, and Welfare 
Office, which serves the entire southwest; and Julius Schepps 
was especially active in the Fair Park Association, which 
controls the famous Cotton Bowl (the New Year’s Day foot- 
ball game). Dallas has also had three Jewish mayors: Adlene 
Harrison (1976), Annette Strauss (1987-91), and Laura Miller 
(elected 2002). Jewish city councilpersons in 2005 included 
Lois Finkelman and Mitchell Rasansky. 

[Levi A. Olan / Jef Tngley (2"¢ ed.)] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Cohen, in: AJHSP, 2 (1894), 139-56. 


°DALMAN, GUSTAF HERMANN (until 1886 G.A. Marx; 
1855-1941), German Protestant theologian, philologist, and 
Palestinologist. In his youth Dalman was closely associated 
with the Missionary Church Brotherhood (“Bruedergemeine”) 
at Herrnhut and spent his last days with them. An important 
contact for him was Franz *Delitzsch, who recommended him 
in 1887 to the Institutum Judaicum in Leipzig, where Dalman 
taught for 15 years, from 1895 as assistant professor. He was the 
first director of the German Evangelical Institute for Antiquity 
in Jerusalem from 1902 to 1917 where he contributed a num- 
ber of important papers and subsequently served as professor 
and head of the Institute of Palestinology in Greifswald (later 
the Gustav-Dalman-Institut). Dalman was a prolific writer in 
many fields including (1) Theology: Der leidende und sterbende 
Messias (1888); Jesaja 53 (19147); Worte Jesu (19307); (2) Stud- 
ies of Palestinian Aramaic (in which he included the Aramaic 
of Targum Onkelos): Grammatik des juedisch-palaestinischen 
Aramaeisch (1905°, repr. 1989); Aramaeische Dialektproben 
(19277); Aramaeisch-neuhebraeisches Woerterbuch (1922’, repr. 
1967); (3) Historical geography and topography of Erez Israel: 
Petra (1901); Neue Petraforschungen (1912); Orte und Wege Jesu 
(19247, repr. 1967; Sacred Sites and Ways, 1935), a study which 
also treats the talmudic sources on the sites where Jesus lived 
and taught; Hundert Fliegerbilder aus Palaestina (1925); Jeru- 
salem und sein Gelaende (1930, repr. 1972), a comprehensive 
study of the Holy City, its terrain, names of sites, antiquities, 
topographic identifications, and descriptions of the contem- 
porary Jerusalem community; (4) Palestinian folklore: Pa- 
laestinensischer Diwan (1901), a collection of Arabic folksongs 
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from Palestine, Transjordan, and Syria; Arbeit und Sitte in Pa- 
laestina (7 vols., 1928-42; repr. 1964), dealing with all aspects 
of the Arab economy of Palestine, its terminology, and cus- 
toms with continual references to the Bible and Talmud. From 
1905 until 1926 Dalman was editor of the Palaestinajahrbuch. 
Dalman’s autobiography was published in 1928. He had a pro- 
found knowledge of Jewish sources, especially the Mishnah 
and Talmud. Although he was (with Delitzsch) one of the few 
Christian theologians of the time who fought ardently against 
antisemitism, his position was always a missionary Christian 
one, convinced by the superiority of Christianity. His writings 
on post-biblical Judaism were especially marked by traditional 
anti-Judaic clichés, the Jewish denominations and intellectual 
trends in contemporary Germany seen only as developments 
leading to final conversion to Christianity. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Maennchen, Leben und Wirken 
(1978); idem, Dalman als Palaestinawissenschaftler (1994); C. Wiese, 
Wissenschaft des Judentums und protestantische Theologie (1999), in- 


dex. 
[Irene Garbell / Marcus Pyka (24 ed.)] 


DALTON (Heb. }in?7), moshav in central Upper Galilee, 4 mi. 
(7 km.) N. of Safed. During most of the Middle Ages, Dalton 
had a considerable Jewish population and it was believed that 
the tomb of R. *Yose ha-Gelili was located there. In the Cru- 
sader period, *Benjamin of Tudela noted a Jewish community 
at Dalton. The site has remnants of a synagogue of the talmu- 
dic period and numerous ancient rock tombs and prehistoric 
dolmens in its vicinity. The area of the Muslim-Arab village 
(Dallata), abandoned in the 1948 War of Independence, was 
settled in 1950 by a Ha-Kibbutz ha-Dati group which had pre- 
viously maintained the settlement of *Biriyyah. In 1953 settlers 
from Tripolitania set up a moshav affiliated to the Ha-Poel 
ha-Mizrachi Moshavim Association. Dalton’s economy was 
largely based on hill farming. In 1968 it had 610 inhabitants. 
In 2002 its population was 688. Dalton became known for its 
boutique winery (named after the moshav), producing about 
700,000 bottles a year from nearby vineyards. 


[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 


DALVEN, RACHEL (1905-1992), translator from Greek to 
English and historian of the Jews of Ioannina, Greece, where 
she lived from the age of five until early adulthood and which 
was the community of origin of her family. She translated the 
Greek poet Constantine Cavafy (Complete Poems of Cavafy, 
1961) into English when he was unknown. She also translated 
her cousin Yosef Eliyia, the noted Greek Jewish poet from Io- 
annina. Her translations were first included in her anthology 
Modern Greek Poetry (1949, 1971). In 1977, she published her 
translation of the poet Yannis Ritsos, The Fourth Dimension. 

Dalven received her Ph.D. from New York University 
and taught drama and English literature at Ladycliff College 
in Highland Falls, New York. She edited the academic journal 
‘The Sephardic Scholar at Yeshiva University and devoted over 
six decades of her life to the research of the Jews of Ioannina, 
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Greece, the largest remaining Romaniote Judeo-Greek com- 
munity of the 20‘ century. In 1990 she published The Jews of 
Ioannina with Cadmus Press of Philadelphia. She wrote nu- 
merous articles on the traditions, culture, and history of Io- 
anniote Jewry. She also wrote a biography of Anna Comnena 
and numerous plays, including Our Kind of People on Greek- 
Jewish immigrants in the United States. In 1973 she was the 
recipient of the Gold Key Award of the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association of the Graduate School of Journalism of 
Columbia University. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Bowman, “Rachel Dalven: An Apprecia- 
tion, in: Bulletin of Judaeo-Greek Studies, 11 (Winter 1992), 34. 
[Yitzchak Kerem (24 ed.)] 


DAMA, SON OF NETINA, according to the aggadah (Ty 
Peah 1:1, 15c, Kidd. 1:7, 61b), a gentile council president (Gr. 
pater boulés) who lived in Ashkalon sometime in the first cen- 
tury c.E. According to R. Johanan, when R. *Eliezer was asked 
about the extent of the obligation to honor one’s parents, he 
pointed to Dama as a perfect example of filial piety. The out- 
line of the story as told in the Jerusalem Talmud is as follows: 
It happened once that one of the precious stones fell out of the 
High Priest’s breastplate, and was lost. Seeking a replacement, 
the sages were referred to a certain Dama ben Netina who pur- 
portedly had the exact jewel they required in his possession. 
They offered him one hundred dinar, and Dama accepted their 
offer. When he went to fetch the jewel he discovered that he 
could not access it without waking his father. So he returned 
and informed his clients that he could not provide them with 
the item they sought. Assuming that he was trying to renego- 
tiate the price, they increased their offer until they reached a 
sum of 1000 dinar. When his father finally woke up he brought 
them the jewel, and they were still willing to pay him their fi- 
nal offer of 1000 dinar. Dama, however, was only willing to 
accept their initial offer of one hundred, saying: “What? Do 
you think that I would sell the honor of my fathers for mere 
coins? I refuse to derive any tangible benefit from the honor 
of my fathers!” The Jerusalem Talmud goes on to ask what 
heavenly reward Dama received for such meritorious behav- 
ior. The answer given was that on that very night a pure red 
heifer - essential, according to Num. 19, for attaining ritual 
purity - was born to Dama’s cow, and so the Jews purchased 
this extremely rare item from him for a small fortune. 

In the past, Jewish historians have assumed that talmudic 
stories like these reflect accurate and reliable descriptions of 
events that occurred in the Land of Israel in the last decades 
before the destruction of the Second Temple. As a result some 
Jewish historians have sought to derive from this story, and 
from the parallel version in the Bavli (Kidd. 31a), important 
historical information concerning both the actions of the San- 
hedrin (Biichler), and the forms of local Roman government 
(Krauss) during that period. Recent research has shown that 
these stories are often highly sophisticated literary works, re- 
flecting multiple levels of editorial revision. Critical study of 
this story has shown that the literary and historical founda- 
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tion of the tale lies in what might seem at first sight to be a 
secondary issue: the red heifer which was born to Dama’s cow 
as a reward for his meritorious behavior. 

In the earliest level of tannaitic literature (Sifre Zuta, 
Num. 19:2, p. 300) we find a dispute between R. Eliezer and 
his companions, in which R. Eliezer maintained that it is for- 
bidden to purchase a red heifer from a gentile. His compan- 
ions, who held that it is permissible, brought a legal prece- 
dent in order to support their position: “There was a case in 
which they bought a [red] heifer from the Arabs, and they 
called it damat damat, and it would run back and forth.” 
In the parallel version in the Tosefta (Para 2:1, p. 631) the case 
is described somewhat differently: “There was a case in which 
they bought a [red heifer] from the Gentiles in Sidon, and 
it was called doma.” Neither of these two versions informs 
us as to R. Eliezer’s response, if any, to the legal precedent 
brought by his opponents, and which apparently refutes his 
position and permits the purchase of a red heifer from a gen- 
tile. 

In the Jerusalem Talmud’s version of the story cited 
above, a number of additional changes have been introduced 
into the narrative. First the story has moved from Sidon to 
Ashkelon. Second the name doma has ceased to be the name 
of the heifer, and has become Dama, the name of the heifer’s 
gentile owner. Third, and most importantly, the dramatic fo- 
cus of the story has shifted. It is no longer concerned with the 
halakhic issue of whether or not it is permissible to purchase 
a red heifer from a gentile. The central issue has moved to the 
moral and religious plane. The storyteller in the Jerusalem Tal- 
mud wants to know through what extraordinary act of righ- 
teousness did this gentile in Ashkelon merit the almost mirac- 
ulous birth of a pure red heifer from his cow in the first place. 
In answering this question, he has told a tale of a man whose 
behavior reflected universal moral values - behavior recog- 
nized and rewarded by God because of its inherent worth, not 
because it was explicitly commanded, and with no regard to 
the religious affiliation of the man himself. 

This basic story line was embellished and expanded in 
the Jerusalem Talmud, and further refined and elaborated in 
the Babylonian Talmud. It was told how his mother once hu- 
miliated him in public, striking him with her shoe while he 
was sitting in session as the head of the city council. Out of 
respect for his mother, he suffered the humiliation in silence, 
and even bent down to pick up the shoe which had fallen from 
her hand to return it to her (cf. Deut. R. 1:15). The Jerusalem 
Talmud goes on to say that Dama would never sit upon any 
stone that his father had sat upon, and that even after his fa- 
ther’s death he would continue to treat the stone as an object 
of reverence. The Babylonian Talmud further develops the 
theme of this gentile’s righteousness, stating that he limited 
the amount he was willing to take for the red heifer born into 
his flock to the sum that he had given up in the previous trans- 
action over the jewel for the priestly breastplate, “although I 
know that you are prepared to pay all the money in the world 
for it” (Av. Zar. 23b). 
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Assessment 

In Jewish law, once the tortfeasor’s liability for the damage 
has been established and he is ordered to compensate for the 
loss, the measure of damages requires determination. This 
is done by assessing the market price of the damaged object 
prior to and subsequent to sustained damage (see BK 84b on 
injury suffered by an animal or person); the difference is the 
amount which the tortfeasor has to pay (BK 11a). In this way, 
the party who has suffered damage is enabled to purchase on 
the market an object such as was his before it was damaged, 
which damage is thereby annulled. If the damaged object is 
not sold separately on the market but as part of a larger unit 
only, the difference between the assessed market price of the 
unit - ie, undamaged and with the damaged part - is the 
measure of compensation. Thus, for example, the owner of an 
animal which has consumed a row of unripe fruit in another’s 
field, does not pay according to the value of the fruit eaten by 
his animal - as no one buys unripe fruit, which is valueless. 
Instead — it being customary for merchants to buy a large field 
of yet unripened fruit — the market price of the fruit in a large 
field is assessed, with and without the row in question respec- 
tively, and the difference is the measure of damages. Another 
opinion maintains that the measure is the difference between 
the respective market values of the land itself when sold with 
and without the row of fruit (see Yam shel Shelomo BK 6:18). 
The sages of the Talmud are divided on the question of the size 
of the field to be taken as the standard for valuing the dam- 
aged row, ie., whether it should be 60 times the size of the 
row, or larger (BK 58b, 59b). Similarly, if injury is caused to the 
embryo of an animal, the measure of damages is the differ- 
ence between the market values of the animal, pregnant and 
otherwise respectively, but the embryo itself is not assessed, 
for it is valueless — nor is it assessed as if it were already born 
(Shitah Mekubbezet BK 474, S.v. amar rava). 

In terms of this assessment, the tortfeasor does not com- 
pensate the injured party for any future loss of profits which 
result from the injury (Tos. to BK 34a, S.v. shilmale), nor for 
the loss of any benefits which could have been derived from 
the use of the damaged object, except insofar as such may al- 
ready be accounted for in reducing the market price of the 
damaged object, at the time the damage was sustained. This 
rule is consistent with the principle that the tortfeasor is li- 
able only for such damage as he ought to have foreseen at the 
time of his wrongful conduct, but not for any other or more 
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extensive damage (see *Torts). The reason for this is that any 
loss of profits not reflected in the market price is a loss which 
is not foreseeable, and one which people accordingly do not 
make allowance for in the price they are prepared to pay on 
the market. For this reason too the tortfeasor does not com- 
pensate for any damage which the injured party could have 
avoided after suffering injury, since the former could not have 
foreseen that the latter would not do so. (Tos. to BK 10b, S.v. 
lo; BK 85b, on the failure to observe medical instructions in a 
case of personal injury.) 

Where a person could not have foreseen that his con- 
duct would cause damage, he is in the position of an “anus” 
(i.e., the consequences are caused by a mischance) and is ab- 
solved from liability (see *Torts); however if he benefits from 
the damage caused to another, as in the case where his ani- 
mal eats vegetables left by another on a public road so that he 
does not have to feed it, he is liable to the injured party to the 
extent of the benefit derived (BK 20a:55b). 


Assessment of Damages for Personal Injuries 
A person who willfully, or by gross negligence (karov la-me- 
zid), inflicts bodily harm (habbalah) on another, must pay 
compensation to the latter, not only for the nezek (“loss” “dam- 
age”) but also under four additional headings: zaar (“pain 
and suffering”), rippui (“medical expenses”), shevet (“loss of 
earnings’), and boshet (“humiliation’; detailed in HM 420). 
Nezek is assessed as in the case of damage to property, i.e., by 
comparing the injured party to a slave and estimating the re- 
spective prices he would fetch if sold as such on the market 
before and after the injury, the difference being the measure 
of compensation. This estimate takes account of the differ- 
ence between the remuneration that could be earned for the 
heavy work he would have done if healthy and that which he 
shall earn for the work he can do having a disability (com- 
pare Abbaye’s words “shevet gedolah, BK 86a; and R. Isaac in 
TJ, BK 8:3, 6b). Zaar is assessed by estimating what a person, 
like the injured, would be prepared to pay to avoid the pain 
resulting from the injury as by way of narcotics or a drug; rip- 
pui is an estimate of the medical expenses to be incurred by 
the injured in order to be cured; shevet is the estimated loss 
of remuneration which the injured could have earned during 
the period of his illness; boshet is assessed according to the so- 
cial position of both parties (BK 8:1). Because of the difficulty 
in measuring boshet in monetary terms, the sages at various 
times determined fixed measures for various acts of boshet, 
thus, e.g., 200 zuz for a slap on the face, 400 zuz for pulling 
a man’s hair or spitting on him - the tannaim already being 
in dispute as to whether these measures were for the rich or 
for the poor (BK 8:6). Where the injured party suffers dam- 
age under one or some of the five headings only, the injuring 
party compensates him accordingly: thus if the injured party 
suffers boshet or rippui only, the latter compensates him un- 
der these headings alone. 

Compensation for damage under the above four head- 
ings, excluding nezek, is payable only in the case of bodily 
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harm inflicted willfully, or by gross negligence, caused by the 
wrongdoer’s person (Rashi to BK end of 26a). There is no li- 
ability for boshet in the absence of an intention to harm or 
shame (BK 8:1). The interpretation of the commentators is that 
there is liability for nezek even when resulting from mischance 
(ones), and no liability under the other four headings except 
when resulting from negligent or willful conduct. But it may 
also be argued that there is liability for nezek in the case of 
negligence only, while a man is not liable under the other four 
headings unless the conduct is willful, or grossly negligent. It 
would seem that the reason for confining liability under the 
aforesaid four headings to the case where an injury is willfully 
inflicted by one person on the body of another (and not by a 
person on an animal or by an animal on a person), whereas 
for nezek there is liability in all the above cases, stems from 
the principle that the tortfeasor’s liability for compensation is 
confined to such damage only as he could have foreseen at the 
time of causing the injury. Hence, inasmuch as damage un- 
der the said four categories of compensation varies from one 
injured party to another, the tortfeasor cannot be required to 
have foreseen the measures of each relevant to the particular 
injured party except when he has willfully inflicted a bodily 
injury by his own hand, because in such case, having seen the 
injured party to whom he was about to cause harm, he should 
have known the measure of zaar, rippui, shevet, and boshet 
peculiar to this particular injured person. Insofar as the said 
four categories of damage accompany every case of habbalah 
and thus their scope should therefore be foreseen by the tort- 
feasor, they are apparently already included in the assessment 
of the nezek. Moreover, even where compensation is payable 
under all five headings specifically, payment is made to the ex- 
tent of the foreseeable measure of each only and in no larger 
measure. Thus if an assessment of compensation for an injury 
has been made, this amount of damages only is payable, even 
if the health of the injured party should thereafter deteriorate 
unexpectedly (BK 91a). 

Already in the talmudic period - in Babylonia, and cer- 
tainly in other countries - many judges would not give judg- 
ment for damages under one or more of these five categories. 
Some would not award compensation for boshet, or even ne- 
zek; it was not necessary as a deterrent because damage of this 
type was not common, and the judges outside Erez Israel, not 
being ordained by the rabbis of Erez Israel, did not feel them- 
selves qualified to deal with such matters (BK 84b). Also in the 
post-talmudic period damages were not awarded under one 
or more of these categories according to law (Sh. Ar., HM 1:2), 
but rather the tortfeasor would be placed under a ban or pun- 
ished in some other manner until he effected a reconciliation 
with the injured party and reached agreement with him on an 
equitable compensation (Piskei ha-Rosh BK 8:3). 

Payment of damages may be made in money or in chat- 
tels having a monetary value and sold on the market; land, 
to serve as a means of payment, must be “of the best” (ibid. 
BK 7a). The damages are looked upon as a debt due to the in- 
jured party, in the same way as a loan or any other debt. How- 
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ever there are traces in the Talmud of a view that payment of 
damages is a penalty serving to punish the wrongdoer for his 
conduct and is not merely compensation (Albeck, Hashlamot 
ve-Tosafot to his edition of the Mishnah Bx 1:3). Some sages 
hold the opinion that payment of “half-damages” in the case of 
shor tam (ox that has not gored before — see *Avot Nezikin) is 
a fine (BK 15a), and therefore payment of “half-damages” was 
not sanctioned in Babylonia and in other countries as from 
the talmudic period (BK 15b). 

The law of the State of Israel determines that the dam- 
ages due to the injured party are the amount required to re- 
store him, subjectively speaking, to the position in which he 
would have been but for suffering the injury. The measure of 
damages varies therefore not only according to the damage 
actually incurred, but also in accordance with the individual 
circumstances of the injured party. 

[Shalom Albeck] 


A Fixed Sum for Damages 
PAYMENT. As noted above, for certain types of damage the 
Sages assessed and determined payment of a fixed sum. 

The Jerusalem District Court adjudicated a case con- 
cerning a man who publicly hit another man in the face with 
his fist (ca [Jer] 507/00 Silberg u Sha@ir, 2 PSM (5760) 289). 
The parties requested that the Court adjudicate their case in 
accordance with Jewish Law. The assailant argued that pay- 
ment in this kind of case fell into the category of a fine so that 
in accordance with Maimonides’ ruling, he should only have 
to pay the fixed sum determined by the halakhah: “Many 
blows involve humiliation and some pain, but no irrepara- 
ble bodily injury. The Sages previously assigned fixed sums 
for such blows... and all of them constitute fines. The fixed 
sum paid covers pain [zaar], embarrassment [boshet], medi- 
cal expenses [rpipui] and lost work time [shevet]...” (Maim. 
Yad, Hovel u-Mazik 3.8) 

The Court (Judge Y. Adiel) rejected the assailant’s argu- 
ment, relying on Bet Yosef (at Tur, HM 420.34;), who rules 
that Maimonides’ comments only refer to a case in which the 
blow lacks the force required to cause severe bodily injury. 
Only then does the fixed sum replace individual compensa- 
tion under each of the main headings of damage. In the case 
of a stronger blow, one liable to cause severe physical injury, 
even Maimonides would concur that compensation must be 
made for each of the relevant headings of damage, based upon 
a separate assessment for each heading. 

In the case at hand, the Court determined that the blow 
was capable of causing severe bodily harm; hence, the payment 
of a fixed sum was not applicable. Even so, in the absence of 
any irreversible injury, compensation was only awarded un- 
der the four heads of damage. (Maim., ibid., 2.2; Sh. Ar, HM 
420.5). 


Damages - Li-Fenim mi-Shurat ha-Din (Beyond the 
Letter of the Law) 

There are cases in Jewish law in which the strict law does not 
allow the court to impose payment on the assailant, yet the as- 
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sailant is still liable under “the Law of Heaven’ — that is, mor- 
ally culpable. The authorities ruled that the practical import 
of such liability is that the Court must inform the guilty party 
that, while it cannot impose monetary payment on him, he 
is still morally obligated to discharge his liability and pay the 
plaintiff (R. Shlomo Luria, Yam Shel Shlomo, BK 6.6). Other 
authorities even ruled that he is disqualified as a witness until 
he pays, because he is in possession of stolen money (Me'iri, 
on BK 56a). 

On occasion, the contemporary rabbinical courts obli- 
gate the assailant to pay part of the damages by choosing the 
path of compromise (see *Compromise). For example, when 
damage occurs by way of gerama (damage resulting indi- 
rectly from the assailant’s action. See *Gerama and Garme). 
In such cases, the courts do not obligate the assailant to pay 
in the framework of damages, but instead rule that he must 
pay under the law of compromise. The rabbinical court en- 
sures the execution of justice by resorting to the institution of 
compromise when the strict law does not provide a remedy 
(see, e.g., the rulings of the Kiryat Arba Regional Court, vol. 1, 
page 205, and the index there; Rabbi Z.N. Goldberg, “Shivhei 
ha-Pesharah; in: Mishpetei Arez (2002). 

As noted, another means of achieving the same goal is 
by the principle of li-fenim mi-shurat ha-din (“being more 
generous than the law requires”). This issue was adjudicated 
in the Israeli civil court. In the Kitan ruling (Ca 350/77 Kitan 
v. Weiss, PD 33(2) 785), the Israeli Supreme Court reversed a 
lower court’s award of compensation for damages in a claim 
submitted by the relatives of a man murdered by a worker ina 
factory. The worker killed the man with a gun given him by the 
factory for work purposes. The respondents argued that, due 
to the worker’s problematic mental state, the factory should 
have foreseen that his possession of a weapon was fraught with 
danger. Hence, they argued, the factory should be required to 
compensate the victim's family. The appeal was rejected due to 
“lack of the required causal connection between the appellant’s 
(i.e. the factory’s) negligence, and the killing of the deceased 
(page 808 of the ruling). 

In terms of strict law all three presiding judges (Justices 
Shamgar, Witkon, and Elon) concurred with this conclusion. 
In his ruling, Judge Elon added that it would be appropriate 
for the factory to go beyond the strict law and compensate the 
relatives of the deceased: 


For Judaism has a tradition, and there is a fundamental prin- 
ciple of Jewish Law, that along with strict liability, there is an 
additional obligation to act beyond the dictates of strict law 
(li-fenim mi-shurat ha-din). It is of particular significance here 
that this obligation found its chief expressions in the field of 
torts in a case relating to a problem identical to the one at 
hand. (ibid., 809). 


Judge Elon states further: 


In the development of the principle of “going beyond the letter 
of the law” in Jewish law, many halakhic authorities took the 
position that in certain circumstances this approach is manda- 
tory. This is attested to by Rabbi Joel Sirkes, one of the leading 
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Sages in Poland at the end of the 16" and the first half of the 
176 century, in his commentary Bayit Hadash (Bah) on the Tur: 
“Tt is customary in every Jewish court to compel the wealthy to 
pay where proper and appropriate, even where the letter of the 
law goes against it” (Bah on Tur, HM 12.4; see Menachem Elon, 
Jewish Law, 1:155f.). 


This approach is anchored in the broader worldview of Jew- 
ish law, that finds expression, inter alia, in the well-known 
principle that “the giving of charity may be compelled” (TB, 
Ket. 49b), although this principle too is only exercised un- 
der certain conditions and circumstances. As is known, this 
rule constitutes the basis for the duty to provide maintenance 
for children and relatives under certain circumstances, even 
when this duty does not exist under strict law (see Jewish 
Law, 1:116f). 

In the Israeli legal system, no person is compelled to act 
more generously than the law requires; such action is left to the 
[personal] initiative and will of the litigant. Yet under certain 
circumstances, it seems appropriate for the expression of such 
a wish to originate with the judge sitting on the dais-and here, 
too, the tradition of Jewish law provides a firm basis for this 
approach. In this context, Justice Elon wrote elsewhere that: 


The halakhic system clearly distinguishes between normative 
rulings, accompanied by judicially enforceable sanctions, and 
rulings lacking such sanction. Yet the source and background 
common to legal rulings and to moral imperatives have brought 
about the following substantive phenomenon within the world 
of halakhah: The legal system itself; in its role as such, occasion- 
ally makes reference to a moral imperative unaccompanied by 
coercion on the part of the court. Hence, even when there is 
no legal recourse to coercion, this does not absolve the Court 
of its judicial responsibility in the particular case. A rabbinical 
authority in his responsa, and Jewish courts in their rulings, 
should all include the moral imperative — to the extent that it 
exists — as part of their response or ruling on the matter under 
discussion. (Jewish Law, 1. 145f.; cf ibid., 619-620). 

Personally, I would hope that the appellant, whose posi- 
tion is supported by strict law, will act more generously, and 
compensate the respondents, just as he originally proposed. 
This will fulfill what the wisest of all men taught us: “So follow 
the way of the good and keep to the paths of the just” (Prov. 
2:20), this being the source for the principle of going beyond 
the letter of the law (Jewish Law, 1:809-10). 


President Shamgar demurs from the aforementioned ap- 
proach of Judge Elon “that seeks to elevate payment of com- 
pensation li-fenim mi-shurat ha-din to the status of a settled 
general principal of the law of torts,’ due to “the absence of 
clear standards”; [the danger of] “filing frivolous appeals”; and 
other reasons (ibid., 805). This was also the position of Jus- 
tice Witkon, who felt that granting compensation beyond the 
letter of the law should be left to the discretion of the person 
who would have to pay it. He explains, “I would not recom- 
mend blurring the boundaries between liability and non-li- 
ability” (ibid., 807). 

Further on in his judgment, Judge Elon added, in ex- 
plaining his position: 
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I believe that it is fitting, as I emphasized, that in certain circum- 
stances the court should make such a request. As to the effect of 
that request, I completely agree with the following statement of 
my distinguished colleague, Justice Witkon, for whom I have the 
utmost respect: “I too will be happy if the respondents receive 
some measure of compensation, but the matter is entirely in the 
discretion of the appellant, and I would not propose to obscure 
the boundary between liability and non-liability”” 

What are the particular circumstances in the matter be- 
fore us? The District Court found the appellant liable, by law, 
to compensate the respondents. The appellant believed - and, it 
turned out, correctly - that by law he was not liable to compen- 
sate the respondents; but in consideration of the circumstances 
of the case he offered,to pay a certain sum lifnim mi-shurat ha- 
din. The majority of this Court held that, in fact, the appellant's 
negligence was proved, but that the causal connection between 
this negligence and the death of the respondents’ relative was 
not proved; we therefore absolved the appellant, under the law, 
from liability to compensate the respondents. Why should we 
now refrain from expressing our wish that the appellant, who 
started to perform the mitzvah [lit. “commandment, and in 
colloquial usage “good deed” of li-fenim mi-shurat ha-din con- 
tinue and complete what he began 

These are the specific circumstances of the matter before 
us, and the Court should consider whether it is proper under 
the special circumstances of each case coming before it to ex- 
press such a request. It need not be pointed out that appellants 
who think they can submit frivolous appeals will soon discover 
that not only will there be no suggestion by us that respondents 
do more than the law requires of them, but such appellants 
will also incur appropriate costs for conducting vexatious 
litigation against the respondents and for wasting the Court’s 
time. 

I do not share the apprehension that it would engender 
confusion in the law were we to express our view and make 
the parties aware that in certain circumstances one should act 
more generously than the law requires. Courts regularly make 
decisions based on considerations of justice, equity, good faith, 
public welfare, equal protection, and locus standi in matters on 
which property and life itself depend. They are not deterred by 
fear that these standards are vague or, Heaven forbid, that on 
occasion they may reach an unfair result. It should therefore 
be presumed that the Courts will find their way in this matter 
where law and morality intersect and will be capable of soundly 
weighing up, in light of the circumstances of each case, whether 
to request - and it would be only a request - that the injured 
party be compensated li-ferim mi-shurat ha-din. 

If we are apprehensive about the danger of combining 
morality with law, we should be equally concerned with the 
manner in which the law itself is applied. My colleague points 
out that, in the case before us, the injury occurred in 1965 and 
the final judgment was given in 1979. How does the judgment 
look to the parties and to us when it is given - and to our sor- 
row this is not a rare occurrence — after the passage of two full 
sabbatical cycles [fourteen years], and we see [the injustice] yet 
are powerless to afford any remedy? Perhaps when parties rec- 
ognize the value of acting lifnim mi-shurat ha-din in appropriate 
circumstances, there will even be a decrease in the innumerable 
legal actions for strictly legal relief, which are not always neces- 
sary, and thus the heavy burden on the courts may possibly be 
reduced somewhat (ibid. 811), 
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The gist of the aforementioned ruling was quoted again in a 
ruling rendered some time later (CA 842/79 Ness and Others 
u Golda and Others, PD 36(1) 204, by President Moshe Landau 
and Justices Menachem Elon and Dou Levin), per the com- 
ments of Justice Elon (220-221): 


There is a rule in Jewish law that when someone injures another 
person, and due to a lack of the required causal connection be- 
tween the tortfeasor’s negligence and the act itself; he is legally 
exempt from damage payments, under certain circumstances 
he will still be obligated to pay in order to “meet his Heav- 
enly obligation” (see, for example, TB, BK 55b). It is therefore 
appropriate for the court to inform the litigants accordingly 
[ie., of their obligation to meet their heavenly obligation] (see 
Ravan, BK 55b). 

This compensation for damage, whether total or partial, 
is likewise anchored in the great principle of li-fenim mi-shurat 
ha-din. The Sages, in fact, based that principle on a homily of 
the wisest of all men: “That thou mayest walk in the way of good 
men, and keep the paths of the righteous’ (Prov., 2:20).” (See 
TB. BM 83a; see Kitan v. Weiss; see Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri, ibid.). 
As mentioned above, Golda’s conduct provided no grounds to 
prevent their receiving the apartment back, for it had never 
left their ownership. It certainly provided no grounds to make 
them incur payment for the damage suffered by Davidman. Yet 
without a doubt, their own conduct as well played no small part, 
as detailed above, in making Davidman buy the apartment 
from Nes under his mistaken belief in good faith that Nes was 
the true owner. Under such circumstances, it would be appro- 
priate for Golda to provide some compensation to Davidman 
for the damage caused him- his payment of £740,000 to Nes 
for the apartment. Ibis could be fulfilled by their returning 
to Davidman the entire sum that they had received from Nes 
for the apartment, which was now returned to them, including a 
sum of £50,000 lawfully owed them by Nes for having breached 
the contract with them. Under this strict law, C’Tolda is 
not bound by any such obligation. Rather, it is a request of 
them to act li-fenim mi-shurat ha-din. By such means they 
could “walk in the way of good men, and keep the paths of 
the righteous.” 


It would seem appropriate for this topic to emerge anew with 
the enactment of the Basic Laws of 1992, whose declared pur- 
pose is “to entrench within a Basic Law the values of the State 
of Israel as a Jewish and Democratic State”? According to these 
laws, a prominent role is accorded to Jewish law within the 
values of the State of Israel as a Jewish State. A central issue 
in the process of combining Jewish and democratic values is 
the relationship between law and morality. According to these 
Basic Laws, Jewish values and the emphasis placed on them, 
precede the democratic values. 

Under the law and in terms of propriety, in circum- 
stances such as these, the Court should stress these values 
and incorporate them in its ruling, namely the duty stem- 
ming from these values to go beyond the letter of the 
law, and to compensate the victim for damages done to 
him. 

For a detailed discussion of this, see the entry: *Law and 
Morality. 
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The Law in the State of Israel 

The Civil Wrongs Ordinance (New Version) 1968 regulates 
the payment of compensation for damages. Section 76 pro- 
vides that a victim is paid compensation “only in respect of 
such damage as would naturally arise in the usual course of 
events, and which directly arose from the defendant's civil 
wrong.” This condition bears a certain resemblance to the po- 
sition of Jewish law to the extent that it exempts the tortfea- 
sor for indirectly caused damage (see *Gerama and Garme). 
On the other hand, the scope of liability in tort under section 
76 is far broader than under Jewish law. Moreover, section 76 
provides that awarding compensation is dependent upon the 
plaintiff specifying the damage he sustained. 

Damages caused by traffic accidents are adjudicated un- 
der a special law - the Road Accident Victims (Compensa- 
tion) Law, 5735 — 1975. 

All of those laws will be interpreted in accordance with, 
and in light of, the values of the State of Israel as a Jewish and 
Democratic state, as elaborated in our discussion above. 


[Menachem Elon (2"¢ ed.)] 
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31f., 211ff.; idem, Le-Heker Toledot ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri bi-Tekufat ha- 
Talmud, 1 (Dinei Kurkaot) (1929), 28-30, 33 n. 2, 34 n. 2; idem, To- 
ledot ha-Mishpat be-Yisrael bi-Tekufat ha-Talmud, (Ha-Hiyyuv ve- 
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7 (1956), 376-82; Z. Karl, in: Mazkerethevi... Freund (1953), 29-32, 
46-52; B. Lifshitz, E. Shohetman, Mafteah ha-Sheelot ve-ha-Teshuvot 
shel Hakhmei Ashkenaz, Zarefat ve-Italya (1997), 204-7; A. Sheinfeld, 
Nezikin (Hok le- Yisrael, N. Rakover (ed.)), 5752. 


DAMANHOR, name of several Egyptian cities in the Middle 
Ages. One Damanhir is referred to by Maimonides in his re- 
sponsa as a major community in Egypt at his time. He together 
with other dayyanim decreed that anybody could marry or di- 
vorce a woman in Damanhir without the permission of Rabbi 
Halfon (Bar Ula), the dayyan of Damanhir. It would appear 
that the reference is to the present Damanhur, which is the 
principal city of the Buhayra province. This Jewish community 
remained in existence until modern times. In the 19 century 
the community was subordinated to the Jewish court of law in 
Alexandria. In 1901 the rabbis of Cairo visited Damanhtr and 
declared there the new Qisushin regulation. In the 19 century 
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there were no Jewish local institutions, probably because the 
majority of the Jewish population lived in the city only for a 
short time. In 1897 the community numbered 228 members, 
but in 1917 there were only 56. The decrease is probably ac- 
counted for by migration to nearby Alexandria. In spite of 
their small numbers, the Jews had many enemies in this city, 
and blood libels were brought against them in 1877 and 1882. 
The tomb of the kabbalist Jacob Abu Hasirah in Damanhtr 
was revered by the Jews of Egypt, and pilgrimages were made 
to it on festivals. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mann, Egypt, 2 (1922), 317; E. Ashtor, in: ys, 
19 (1968), 7, ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ashtor, Toledot, 1 (1944), 32, 
326; 2 (1951), 358ff.; 3 (1970); J.M. Landau, Jews in Nineteenth-Century 
Egypt (1969), index; idem (ed.), Toledot ha-Yehudim be-Mizrayim ba- 
Tekufah ha-Ottemanit (1988), index. 
[Eliyahu Ashtor / Leah Bornstein-Makovetsky (24 ed.)] 


DAMARI, SHOSHANA (1922-2006), Israeli singer. Damari 
was born in the town of Damar, in Yemen, and moved to Pal- 
estine with her family at the age of two. She showed musical 
promise from an early age, accompanying her mother’s sing- 
ing at family and social gatherings on percussion. When she 
was 13 she joined the Shulamit school of drama in Tel Aviv and 
starred in her first concert in Tel Aviv three years later. In 1943 
she was among the founding members of the Li La Lo theater 
company, and, one year later, appeared in the theater’s debut 
production, “The Barber of Tel Aviv.’ Damari’s principle con- 
tribution to the show was her rendition of “Laylah ba-Gilboa” 
(“A Night on Mount Gilboa”) and, although the song was not 
a hit, Damari’s soft Yemenite-inflected tones and richly tex- 
tured voice stood out from the efforts of her European-born 
co-performers. 

Damari came to national prominence following her per- 
formance in the theater company’s second show, Raayon beli 
La Lo, in which she sang “Kalaniot” (“Anemones”), which was 
a huge hit and became Damari’s signature song. The music for 
“Kalaniot” was composed by Moshe *Wilensky, who, despite 
being born in Poland and a graduate of the Warsaw Acad- 
emy of Music, incorporated Yemenite motifs in the song and 
in other material he wrote for Damari in subsequent years. 
Damari and Wilensky maintained their creative and fruitful 
partnership into the 1950s, when Wilensky began present- 
ing a radio program called Pizmon va-Zemer (“Chorus and 
Song”). Every show included a song Wilensky wrote specially 
for Damari and was performed by her. These included such 
hits as “Ha-Roah ha-Ketanah min ha-Gai” (“The Little Shep- 
herdess from The Valley”) and “Le-Or ha-Zikhronot” (“For 
the Memories”). 

In the mid-1950s Damari enjoyed a brief movie career, 
appearing in some of Israel's first movies, such as Hill 24 
Doesn't Answer and Be-Ein Moledet (“Without a Homeland”), 
which told the story of the Damari family’s move from Yemen 
to Palestine in the 1920s. 

In the late 1940s Damari embarked on the first of many 
successful tours abroad. In 1947 she appeared at the famed Vil- 
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lage Vanguard music club in New York and later performed 
in Canada and Cuba. In the 1960s and 1970s she appeared at 
many of the world’s most prestigious music venues, including 
New York’s Carnegie Hall and Lincoln Center. Despite being 
closely identified with her Yemenite roots, and classic Israeli 
songs, Damari also performed in other languages, including 
Spanish and even Yiddish. 

In 1987 Damari’s career was revived when she joined 
forces with crooner Boaz Sharabi, whose family also em- 
igrated from Yemen, and the following year she received 
the country’s ultimate accolade when she was awarded the 
Israel Prize. Damari subsequently appeared and recorded with 
Israel’s other senior diva, Yaffa *Yarkoni, and with singer- 
songwriter Matti *Caspi. In 2005, the 83-year-old Damari 
surprised many by contributing two songs to young ethno- 
rock star Idan Reichel’s second album Mi-Maamakim (“From 
the Deep”). 

Throughout her long career Damari set the standard for 
generations of young performers, both for her stage presence 
and her unparalleled vocal delivery. 


[Barry Davis (2"4 ed.)] 


°DAMASCIUS (sixth century c.£.), the last head of the neo- 
platonist school. In his Vita Isidori he states that Theosebius, 
disciple of Hierocles, exorcised a demon from his master’s wife 
by invoking the rays of the sun and the God of the Hebrews. 
He also tells in the same book that in the fifth century Mari- 
nus, successor of Proclus as chief of the neoplatonic school, 
was originally from Neapolis, modern Nablus (in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Shechem) a city built at the foot of Mount 
Gerizim, where there was a temple of Zeus Hypsistos which 
had been consecrated by Abraham, ancestor of the Hebrews. 
Marinus, he continues, was originally a Samaritan who later 
repudiated the doctrines of this sect (which he accused of 
having deviated from the faith of Abraham) and embraced 
Hellenism. 


DAMASCUS, capital of Syria; in olden times a caravan center 
at an oasis in Southern Syria, on the principal crossroads be- 
tween Mesopotamia-Syria and Palestine-Transjordan. 


In the Bible 

The name appears as 7721 Dammesek (but once as pv7917 
Dummesek, 11 Kings 16:10) and 717 Darmesek, as in Chron- 
icles (e.g., 11 Chron. 16:2) and also in the Dead Sea Scrolls 
and rabbinic sources. The meaning of the name is obscure; 
derivations from Semitic sources have been suggested but 
the etymology of the name remains uncertain. In Assyrian 
documents of the first millennium B.c.£. DimasSqi is inter- 
changeable with the peculiar epithet Sa imérisu, the city or 
land “of his donkey,’ though the epithet most probably refers 
to the country only. The Egyptian Execration Texts and the 
*Mari documents (18 century B.c.£.) refer to the Damascus 
region as the “Land of Apum,” ruled by West Semitic princes. 
Damascus is mentioned by name for the first time in the geo- 
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graphical lists of Thutmosis 111 (15 century B.c.E.). In the El- 
Amarna letters (14' century B.c.E.) Damascus is mentioned 
several times, once explicitly, as being in the “Land of Upe” 
(i.e., Apu[m]); at this time its rulers bore Indo-Aryan names. 
The patriarchal narratives twice mention Damascus in passing 
(Gen. 14:15; 15:2), and the biblical account includes it within 
the Land of Canaan (Num. 34). Though this region lay within 
the Egyptian dominion until Egypt’s decline in the 12‘ cen- 
tury, the Hittites sporadically penetrated and held it. 

The desert oasis of Damascus became an important cen- 
ter for the *Arameans shortly after their appearance in Syria 
toward the end of the second millennium. David, in his cam- 
paigns against the Aramean confederation, conquered the city 
and posted Israelite governors there (11 Sam. 8:5-6). Damascus 
cast off the Israelite yoke during Solomon’s reign and became 
the capital of the kingdom of *Aram Damascus, remaining so 
until its destruction by the Assyrians in 732 B.c.E. It reached 
its height in the ninth century as an important political, eco- 
nomic, and cultural center. Even so, Damascus was forced 
to grant Israelite merchants special rights in the city, as indi- 
cated by the Aramean king Ben-Hadad’s submission to Ahab: 
“... you may establish bazaars for yourself in Damascus, as my 
father did in Samaria” (1 Kings 20:34). 

The city of Damascus was repeatedly attacked by Assyria, 
as the latter gained power. In 841 B.c.£. and again in 838 B.C.E., 
Shalmaneser 111 besieged it, destroying the vineyards and or- 
chards surrounding the city; later Adad-Nirari 111 twice (or 
even three times) spared the city only after being paid a heavy 
tribute; in 773 B.c.E. Shalmaneser 1v also campaigned against 
Damascus, weakening it sufficiently to allow Jeroboam 11, king 
of Israel, to impose his suzerainty over it; and in 732 B.c.E. the 
final blow was delivered by Tiglath-Pileser 111. Reduced to the 
status of the capital of an Assyrian province, Damascus was 
still mentioned in Assyrian sources in 727, 720, and 694 B.C.E. 
and even as late as the reign of Ashurbanipal (668-627 B.c.E.). 
In the Persian period, Damascus was an important adminis- 
trative center, and may have been the capital of the satrapy of 
Trans-Euphrates (cuneiform, ebir nari; Aram. avar nahara 
[Ezra:4:10, etc.]; Heb. ever ha-nahar [Ezra 8:36; Neh. 2:7, 9]). 
The geographical position of Damascus, dominating the ma- 
jor trade routes, led to an economic prosperity in the biblical 
period, as did the fertility of the desert oasis, as reflected in 
the Bible (11 Kings 5:12; Ezek. 27:18, where its trade in wine and 
wool is specified). Damascus was a cultic center for the god 
Hadad (cf. *Ben-Hadad, the name typical of the Damascene 
kings), apparently worshiped locally under the name Rim- 
mon (cf. “the house of Rimmon,” 11 Kings 5:18). The ancient 
city of Damascus has not yet been uncovered. One of the few 
chance finds from the biblical period is a ninth-century B.c.£. 
basalt orthostat depicting a cherub/sphinx in Phoenician style, 
which had been built into a substructural wall of the Umayyad 
mosque. The latter building apparently stands on the site of the 
ancient temple of Hadad-Ramman (cf. 11 Kgs. 5:18). In addi- 
tion, Damascus is mentioned in an Aramaic stele, fragments 
of which were uncovered at *Dan in northern Israel. 
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From the time of Alexander the Great’s invasion of the 
Near East in 333 B.c.E., Damascus served as a Macedonian 
colony, later becoming the capital of Coele-Syria and Phoeni- 
cia (from 111 B.c.£.), and then eventually becoming incorpo- 
rated into the Roman Empire. Very little archaeological data 
is known about the pre-Classical city of Damascus, except for 
a few chance finds. The general plan of the present Old City 
may have been modeled on the general plan of the Hellenis- 
tic city, as some scholars have proposed (including Sauvaget), 
but there is no certainty about this. Roman remains include 
the architectural remains and inscriptions of the Damascene 
Temple of Jupiter, and a very distinctive street running east- 
west, which may very well be the same as the “Street called 
Straight” mentioned in Acts 9:11. A church dedicated to John 
the Baptist, which may have housed his relic head, existed in 
the city in the Byzantine period. Most of the ancient buildings 
visible today in the city are Islamic, including the impressive 
Great Mosque built by Caliph al-Walid in 705-15. 


[Abraham Malamat / Shimon Gibson (2™ ed.] 


Second Temple Period 

With the advent of Alexander the Great in the east, Persian 
rule in Damascus was replaced by Macedonian, and later by 
that of Alexander’s successors, the Diadochi, Seleucids, and 
Ptolemaids who alternately ruled over Damascus until its 
conquest by Pompey in 64 B.c.£. The city is mentioned sev- 
eral times in the Hasmonean era in connection with the con- 
quests of Jonathan (1 Macc. 11:62), who appointed his brother 
Simeon commander-in-chief at the Ladder of Tyre and after 
his conquest of Gaza in the south returned to Damascus. The 
army of Demetrius came to Kedesh in Galilee to thwart him 
but was defeated. Subsequently (ibid. 12:24-32) there is men- 
tion of another battle with the army of Demetrius in the land 
of Hamath, when Jonathan again was victorious and returned 
to Damascus. According to some scholars the sect known 
from the Covenant of *Damascus settled in the town or in 
its proximity after the capture of Damascus in the time of 
Pompey. “The land of Damascus” is mentioned several times 
in the book together with Damascus itself as the sect’s place 
of residence. It may be assumed that this thickly populated 
commercial city situated at a major crossroads attracted Jews 
from various places. 

Salome Alexandra attempted to extend her rule over Da- 
mascus which was threatened by Ptolemy of Chalcis but was 
unsuccessful (Jos., Ant., 13:418). In Damascus Pompey met 
with the emissaries of Hyrcanus and Aristobulus, the Has- 
monean brothers who were contending for the throne, and 
from there he went in pursuit of Aristobulus (ibid., 14:34f.). 
Damascus is also mentioned as Herod's place of refuge when, 
with the help of the high priest Hyrcanus, he fled Jerusalem 
when the members of the Sanhedrin were about to sentence 
him to death for having the Galilean rebels executed (ibid., 
14:177f.). In the course of time a large and important Jewish 
community was established in Damascus. The Jews of Damas- 
cus in the first century c.E. are mentioned in Acts 9 and 11 
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Corinthians 11:32. In Acts, Paul states that he requested letters 
from the high priest in Jerusalem addressed to the synagogues 
of Damascus asking that they hand over to him the adher- 
ents of the new sect in order to bring them to Jerusalem. On 
the eve of the Roman war the Jews of Damascus were mur- 
dered by the gentile inhabitants (Jos., Wars, 2:559-561; Life, 
27). 

In talmudic literature Damascus is mentioned only in 
the economic sphere; it is called “the gateway of the Garden 
of Eden” (Er. 19a), reference being made to its fertile land and 
produce: Damascene plums, wine of Senir, etc. The quality of 
the waters of the rivers of Damascus and their validity for rit- 
ual ablutions are also discussed (TJ, Bezah 3:2, 62a; Parah 8:10, 
“Keramyon” and “Puga”). Apparently Judah ha-Nasi had pos- 
sessions to the west and south of Damascus, and on his jour- 
neys to them he visited that city as well as the Jewish commu- 
nities in the vicinity (Sanh. 5b), many of which are mentioned 
(Hovah, Kokheva, Kefar Avraham, Kefar Karinos, Rom, Beth- 
Anath, Aratris, Ifarkoris, Sakhuta, etc.). It may be assumed 
that on their way from Erez Israel to Babylon scholars passed 
through these places, but there were no institutes of learning 
there or in the city of Damascus, and it may be inferred that 
the Jews of Damascus engaged in agriculture as well as in com- 
merce and became well known in this respect. 

Roman rule in Erez Israel and Syria commenced in 
64 B.C.E. and continued under the Eastern (Byzantine) Roman 
Empire until the first half of the seventh century. During these 
300 years, the Roman and Persian empires were engaged in 
a struggle in the region, which changed hands several times. 
In 613, Damascus was again captured by the Persians. They 
retained it only for a short time. The despotic and often re- 
ligiously fanatical Byzantine administration alienated the 
inhabitants, even the Christians, and they certainly did not 
succeed in gaining sympathizers among the Jews and Samar- 
itans. Asa result all the cities submitted to the Persian armies 
without any opposition. 

From the descriptions of the Armenian historian Bishop 
Sebeos (seventh century) and the book of the monk Astrate- 
gius of Mar-Saba, among others, it is learned that the Jews 
collaborated with the Persian conquerors against the Chris- 
tians. From Damascus the Persians proceeded to conquer Erez 
Israel, coming there together with their Jewish supporters (ac- 
cording to Sophronius). It may be assumed that the alliance 
of the Jews with the Persians was motivated by the hope for 
a tolerant attitude and, perhaps, even of gaining autonomy 
for the Jewish communities of Syria and Erez Israel, as had 
been attained by the large Jewish community of Babylonia. 
The alliance of the Jews of Damascus with the Persians and 
their participation in the punitive actions against the Chris- 
tians are evidence of their difficult situation under Byzantine 
rule. Although the Christian population also suffered under 
Byzantine rule, the mention of the Jews’ participation in the 
campaign of suppression against the Christians, and particu- 
larly those from Tyre, testifies to fierce rivalry, and perhaps 
also to additional privileges granted the Christians by the 
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Byzantine emperors so as to oust the Jews of Damascus from 
their position. 
[Abraham Lebanon] 

Under Muslim Rule 
According to one tradition, the Jews were mentioned in the 
terms of the capitulation in 635, according to which the city 
was handed over to the Arabs. It is certain that the conquerors 
granted the Jews the southeastern quarter of the city, where 
they had previously dwelt. By comparison with the oppres- 
sion that they suffered under Byzantine rule, there was a defi- 
nite improvement in their situation. During the reigns of the 
caliphs of the Umayyad dynasty (661-750), the Jews, as well 
as the Christians, enjoyed tolerant treatment. However, with 
the ascent to power of the Abbasid dynasty (750-1258), they 
suffered from decrees against them along with an increase in 
the taxes levied upon them. Even so, they could observe their 
religious rituals openly and the ties with the academies of 
Palestine and Babylonia were renewed. The Damascus com- 
munity was affected by events which influenced the Jewish 
population of the Orient. Furthermore, the sectarian move- 
ments in Babylonia found sympathizers in Damascus. Ac- 
cording to the Karaite author *Al-Kirkisani, there were still 
in his days (first half of tenth century) some remnants of the 
‘Isawiyya sect (founded by Aba ‘Isa al-Isfahani) in Damascus. 
At the same time, the great Muslim caliphate began to disin- 
tegrate and Iraq, which was the center of its empire, suffered 
from the wars between various groups and military factions. 
These events also marked the beginning of an important emi- 
gration of Iraqi Jews towards other countries. Damascus, like 
other cities in Syria and Egypt, became the home of many 
Iraqi Jews who established their own synagogues in the city. 
One of the pages in the records of the Damascus bet din for 
the year 933 contains four betrothal documents of Iraqi Jews 
in three consecutive weeks. 

After the conquest of Damascus by the *Fatimids in 969, 
a period of prosperity began for the Jewish community. The 
Fatimids were noted for their tolerant attitude towards non- 
Muslims and they appointed Jews and Christians to high po- 
sitions. At the end of the tenth century, Manasseh ibn Ibrahim 
al-Qazzaz held the position of head of the financial admin- 
istration of Fatimid Syria, and used all the means within his 
power to further the welfare of his coreligionists. The Jews 
of Damascus at that time were in close contact with the Jews 
of Cairo and the Palestinian academies. In Damascus there 
were distinguished scholars such as Samuel b. Hoshana (111) 
of the Palestinian academy, who was a hymnologist and prob- 
ably also av bet din. As a result of its close ties with the Pales- 
tinian academies, the community of Damascus was dragged 
into disputes in Palestine. It was especially involved in the 
controversy between the gaon Solomon b. Judah and his op- 
ponent Nathan b. Abraham. In the *Genizah there are a few 
documents about the immigrants from Damascus to Egypt 
during Fatimid rule. 

With the conquest of the greater part of Palestine by 
the Crusaders, the Palestinian academy was transferred to 
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*Hadrach, near Damascus, and later to Damascus itself. The 
first head of the academy in Hadrach was Solomon b. Eli- 
jah, who held this position during the early 12" century. The 
academy was then headed by *Abraham b. Mazhir and his 
son Ezra. The 12'b-century traveler Benjamin of Tudela, who 
visited Damascus in about 1173, relates that there were 3,000 
Jews in the city. On the other hand, his contemporary Peth- 
ahiah of Regensburg, the German traveler, maintains that 
there were 10,000 Jews in Damascus. These numbers seem to 
be exaggerated and it is unlikely that the Damascus commu- 
nity consisted of more than 2,000 Rabbanite Jews and about 
600 Karaites. Besides craftsmen and small tradesmen, there 
were also physicians and intellectuals who composed Hebrew 
poetry. The poet Judah *Al-Harizi, who visited Damascus in 
1217, mentions the exilarch R. Josiah b. Yishai (Jesse) and the 
physicians Moses b. Sadaga and Isaac b. Baruch as residents 
of the city. 

Saladin, who conquered Damascus in 1174, and his de- 
scendants, the sultans of the *Ayyubid dynasty, were indeed 
fervent Muslims, but even so they treated the members of 
other religions with tolerance. They also befriended intellec- 
tuals and employed the services of physicians. In general, the 
Ayyubid rule (12'»-13" century) brought prosperity for the 
whole city. Trade relations with the European countries were 
strengthened as a result of the establishment of colonies of 
Genoese and Venetian merchants in the coastal towns of the 
Latin principalities. It seems that the first nesi’im, descendants 
of the Exilarch who settled in Damascus, were Solomon and 
his son Yoshiyahu in the first half of the 12 century; and in the 
1180s and 1190s Judah, the son of Yoshiyahu. At the beginning 
of the 13 century came his relative Yoshiyahu ben Ishai. These 
leaders received money from the public treasury and gave the 
community a sense of importance but did not have any official 
position in the city. They traveled often to Syrian communi- 
ties, Erez Israel, and Egypt and received money from the lo- 
cal communities. Yoshiyahu was mentioned by Alharizi who 
wrote about the leadership of the community in the last decade 
of the 12" century and at the beginning of the 13‘ century, in- 
cluding the great nagid Obadiah and Judah Abu Alrada. The 
title nagid of Damascus was later given to Hillel ben Moses. 
In the Cairo *Genizah one finds the appointment order given 
in 1193 by the *Mamluk Sultan al-Malik al-Fasl “Ali, the eldest 
son of Saladin, to Obadiah. He appointed him as the head of 
all the Jews, Rabbanite, Karaite, and Samaritan, in Damascus 
and all the communities in the area of Syria. 

After the Mamluks defeated the *Mongols at the battle 
of ‘Ayn Jalut in 1260, Syria came under the domination of the 
Mamluk sultans of Cairo. These sultans, influenced by fanati- 
cal theologians, agreed to issue decrees against non-Muslims. 
In Damascus, where many Muslim theological colleges had 
been founded since the reign of Saladin, the theologians had 
considerable influence, which they used to implant religious 
hatred within the general population. As a result, during the 
Mamluk period there was much oppression and many decrees 
against non-Muslims, even more than in the other cities under 
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Mamluk rule. In 1321 the Muslims destroyed a synagogue, in 
1354 there was a general persecution of non-Muslims, and in 
1365 there were searches for stores of wine, as many Muslims 
bought wine from the Jews in spite of the Koranic prohibi- 
tion of alcohol. The authorities also renewed the requirements 
compelling Jewish women to wear one black and one red shoe, 
and compelling the men to blow on a whistle when entering 
the public bathhouses. Periodically, the Muslims brought ac- 
cusations against the Jews and forced some of them to convert 
to Islam. In 1392 the Jews of Damascus were accused of having 
set fire to the central mosque. One Jew was then burnt alive, 
the community leaders were tortured, and a synagogue was 
converted into a mosque. However, after a lapse of two years, 
this synagogue was returned to the Jews. In 1286 the exilarch 
*Jesse (Yishai) b. Hezekiah excommunicated the kabbalists 
of Acre, who had criticized the works of *Maimonides. There 
is no further mention of these exilarchs during later genera- 
tions; however, a deputy of the Egyptian nagid had his seat in 
Damascus. During the whole of this period, the Jews of Da- 
mascus maintained contacts with the Palestinian population 
and they were accustomed to make pilgrimages to Jerusalem, 
as *Nahmanides and *Estori ha-Parhi testify. 

The short occupation of Damascus by Tamerlane in 
1401, the ransom which the conqueror levied upon the city, 
and the looting in which he engaged brought great suffering 
to all in the city, and the community was slow in recuperat- 
ing from this calamity. However, during the second half of 
the 15" century, the Jews of Damascus enjoyed a period of 
economic prosperity. There were wealthy merchants among 
them and cultural activities flourished at the same time. Ac- 
cording to the reports of Jewish travelers who came from 
European countries toward the end of the 15‘ century, there 
were between 400 and 500 Jewish families in Damascus at 
that time, besides a small *Karaite community and a commu- 
nity of *Samaritans. In 1435 the Italian rabbi Elijah La Massa, 
who settled in Jerusalem, was answering halakhic questions 
for Damascus Jewry. Rabbi Joseph of Montagna visited Da- 
mascus in 1481 and found an organized community including 
many scholars. He had the impression that no poor Jews lived 
in the city. A student of Rabbi Obadiah of Bertinoro visited 
Damascus in 1495 and was the guest of the president of the 
community, Moses Makran. He mentioned that the Jewish 
population numbered 500 families, most of them merchants, 
workers, and moneylenders. 

During the early 16» century, the Spanish refugees of 
1492 began to arrive in Damascus. This immigration increased 
after 1516, when Syria became a part of the *Ottoman Empire. 
R. Moses *Basola found 500 refugee families in the city in 1521, 
as well as special synagogues belonging to the Jews of Spanish, 
Sicilian, and Iraqi origin. There were at first some conflicts be- 
tween the Spanish and Iraqi Jews. The Spanish Jews formed a 
separate community with independent institutions, such as a 
separate cemetery. The Sicilians also acted in the same fash- 
ion. The split of the Damascus community into these three 
groups lasted a long time, and each congregation had its own 
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Carpet page from the Damascus Keter Bible, Burgos, Spain, 1260. This 
was for many years in the possession of the Damascus Synagogue of 
Hushbasba Al‘anabi. Jerusalem j.n.u.L., Ms. Heb. 4°790. 





Ketubbah from Damascus, 1848. Cecil Roth Collection. 
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Fragment of the Damascus Document manuscript discovered by S. 
Schechter in the Cairo Genizah collection and published by him in 
1910 as Fragments of the Zadokite Work. 
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rabbi, as well as a special bet din. However, in time these divi- 
sions were repaired. The influence of the Spanish Jews, among 
whom there were a number of scholars, increased as a result 
of their high cultural level. Furthermore, when the descen- 
dants of the original Spanish Jews ceased using Spanish, a 
major division between them and the rest of the community 
was removed. The Turkish authorities usually treated the Jews 
fairly. Some exceptions occurred, such as the destruction of 
the Iraqi Jews’ synagogue in 1570 by a Turkish commissioner. 
However, even in this case the community was indemnified 
after a short while. The Jews of Damascus traded with other 
parts of the Ottoman Empire and maintained close ties with 
the rabbis of *Jerusalem and *Safed. Scholars from Jerusalem 
and Safed were appointed to rabbinical positions in Damas- 
cus and some of the rabbis of Damascus immigrated to Pales- 
tine in their old age. As a result of these contacts the study of 
the Kabbalah spread among the Jews of Damascus. In 1591 R. 
Moses *Alshekh from Safed visited Damascus as an emissary, 
returning a second time and serving as a dayyan in 1593. That 
year he returned to Safed and died soon after. R. Hayyim b. 
Joseph *Vital went to Damascus and lived there. A local rabbi 
in Damascus, Jacob Abulafia, was Vital’s rival. R. Samuel b. 
Hayyim *Vital continued to propagate the teachings of his fa- 
ther in Damascus. In 1604 Safed was destroyed by the Druze 
and many of its Jews fled to Damascus. The influence of the 
kabbalists then became even more important. Two of the ref- 
ugees, Isaac and Jacob, the sons of the Safed printer Abraham 
Ashkenazi, set up a Hebrew printing press in Damascus. In 
1605 they printed Kesef Nivhar (“Choice Silver”), the work of 
R. Josiah *Pinto, the rabbi of the Sephardi Jews in Damascus. 
R. Josiah Pinto wrote a series of works which reflected his kab- 
balistic outlook. At that time, there were also scholars and in- 
tellectuals in Damascus who wrote secular poems in Hebrew. 
The poet Israel *Najara settled in Damascus in 1579. In 1621 
Rabbi Isaiah Halevi Horowitz (Ha-Shelah) passed through 
the city on his way to Erez Israel and refused to serve as the 
local rabbi. Shabbetai *Zevi received some support from the 
Jews of Damascus. When his disciple Nathan of Gaza came 
to Damascus, many Jews in the city indicated that they still 
believed in the pseudo-messiah, despite the fact that he had 
already converted to Islam. 

The wealthy merchants in Damascus in the middle of 
the 19 century (comprising around 24 merchant houses) 
were the richest class in the city and managed most of the 
local business of the vilayet of Damascus. There were also 
moneylenders who were the bankers of the city. The rich- 
est families were Levi-Stambouli, Angel, Lisbona, Farhi, Ha- 
rari, Tovi, and Hason, philanthropists who helped the com- 
munity. 

The traveler *Benjamin 11, who visited Damascus in 1848, 
estimated that the city had a Jewish population of 4,000, while 
the Austrian poet Dr. L.A. Frankl estimated that in about 1857 
the population was 5,000. He mentioned the wealthiest Jew 
in Damascus, Raphael Stambouli, who was the host of Baron 
Alfonso de Rothschild in that year. He described the grandi- 
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ose life of the community’s elite, and noted the contempt of 
the Christian inhabitants for the Jews. 

Frankl wrote in 1857 that the Karaite community in Da- 
mascus had been dissolved 50 years earlier. The Jewish com- 
munity had eight synagogues, including “Frangi,’ which was 
the largest synagogue, founded by the Spanish settlers in Da- 
mascus; “Menesh,’ in which R. Hayim Vital had prayed; “Raki,” 
in which the Farhi family had prayed (it was constructed in 
the middle of the 19t» century); “Del Pasha’; “Halab”; “Mi- 
drash”; and “Dashabar” outside the city. Jews from Erez Israel 
and Syria came to pray there. The great rabbi of Damascus 
in the second half of the 19" century was Rabbi Isaac Abula- 
fia (died in Tiberias in 1910). Famous rabbis in the city were 
Nethanel Moses Chaboba, who was appointed head of the 
bet din in Damascus until his departure to Jerusalem in 1904 
where he died the same year, Aaron Jacob, Solomon Sukari, 
and Meir Mashen. The hakham bashi in Damascus at this 
time was Rabbi Jacob Peretz. The massacre of Christians by 
Muslims and Druze in 1860 was followed by Christian accu- 
sations that the Jews had taken part in the violence and had 
bought their looted possessions. Many Jews were imprisoned 
as a result of these accusations, but later they were freed. The 
basic condition of the community did not change as a result 
of these events. However, after 1870 the economic situation 
deteriorated. This was due to the opening of the Suez Canal, 
which limited the international trade of Damascus, and the 
bankruptcy of the Ottoman Empire in 1875. Furthermore, lo- 
cal industries were ruined by the importation of manufac- 
tured goods from Europe. Economic decline was followed by 
a moral and cultural decline. At the turn of the century some 
Jewish girls became notoriously known as “singers,” and the 
rabbis attempted to end this shame. In 1888 there was only one 
talmud torah in Damascus with 450 students, and in 1895 it 
was transferred to the Alliance Israélite Universelle. This orga- 
nization had opened a school in Damascus in 1864, but it was 
closed after five years and reopened only in 1880. A school for 
girls was inaugurated by this organization in 1883. In 1910, 768 
students were enrolled in these schools. In 1911 the Alliance 
Israélite Universelle withdrew its support from the schools. An 
1883 report noted that 25% of the Jewish population was very 
poor, 50% was poor, 25% belonged to the middle class, and 
only one percent of community members were wealthy. Most 
of the Jewish inhabitants were simple workers. In 1895 there 
was a split in the community regarding the chief rabbinate. 
One group wished to dismiss the hakham bashi Rabbi Isaac 
Abulafia. Rabbi Solomon Eliezer Alafandari was appointed, 
but his 13 years in the city were marked by dissension. In 1909 
he immigrated to Erez Israel (and died in Jerusalem in 1930). 
In the second half of the 19th century there were about 20 Ash- 
kenazi families from Europe which had assimilated into the 
older population of the community. In the 18th century Jews 
from Persia, Bukhara, India, and Iraq had settled in Damascus. 
In 1822 many Jews from Aleppo settled there after the earth- 
quake in that city. It appears that the Jewish population in the 
city grew from 3,000 to 5,000. Many Jews from Hamah also 
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immigrated to Damascus between 1832 and 1840. After 1860, 
Jews from Hasbiya settled there. At the end of the 19th century, 
many Jews from Damascus immigrated to Erez Israel. 

Emigration from Damascus up to 1870 was minimal, 
with most of the immigrants leaving for Egypt. But in the last 
two decades of the 19th century immigration was stepped up 
and in the first two decades of the 20 century it became a 
flood. Most of the emigrants were young people who settled 
in North and South America, where they hoped to improve 
their economic situation. According to the Ottoman census 
of the year 1882, there were 3,177 Jewish men and 3,088 Jewish 
women in Damascus at the time. The first regular elections for 
the Vaad Gashmi were scheduled in Damascus for the end of 
the 19th century. From c. 1840 to the end of the century there 
had been a Vaad Ruhani with authority in religious affairs. 
During the second half of the 19" century, many local Jews 
abandoned Jewish tradition. 

Throughout the Ottoman period Damascus had the sec- 
ond largest community in Syria after *Aleppo. In 1870 there 
was some incitement by the Christian inhabitants and the 
British consul, Richard Barton, against the Jews of Damas- 
cus, and the latter appealed to Sir Moses *Montefiore, Francis 
Goldschdmidt, Rabbi Adler of London, and Charles Netter to 
get the consul dismissed. He was ordered by his government 
to return to England in 1871. During World War 1 the city suf- 
fered a severe economic crisis. Eliyahu Sasson reported in 
1921 that only 5% of community members were wealthy, most 
of them merchants, 25% were workers, and almost 70% were 
needy. The Protestant mission was active within the commu- 
nity but had only limited success. 

The community was unsuccessful in its efforts at main- 
taining a Hebrew school. There was no increase in the popu- 
lation of the community due to the continuing emigration of 
Jews from Damascus to Beirut and to both North and South 
America. In 1900 Damascus had 10,000 Jews. In the first de- 
cade of the 20" century 1,500 young Jews emigrated from 
Damascus. 

In 1930 the headmaster of the Alliance Israélite Univer- 
selle estimated the Jewish population at not more than 8,000 
and noted the Zionist influence on Jewish society there. In 
1926 the number was the same, and in 1943 there were only 
6,000 Jews in the city. The Zionists founded two Hebrew 
schools in Damascus, in which a majority of the pupils came 
from the poorer strata of the community, but in 1925 these 
schools were closed. In the Jewish quarter many young Jews 
spoke French, which helped many of them who emigrated. 
A number of rabbis lived and were active in Damascus at the 
end of the 19» century and in the first half of the 20" century. 
Rabbi Jacob Hacohen Trab (d. 1923), who was born in Da- 
mascus, was appointed rabbi of Beirut in 1900. Rabbi Judah 
Hayyim Maslaton was the son of the community rabbi, Ezra 
Hacohen Trab Maslaton. He was born in Damascus in 1872 
and immigrated after World War 1 to Egypt (d. 1946). Rabbi 
Joseph Judah Dana (died in Haifa in 1973) was a student of 
Rabbi Isaac Abulafia and served for many years as rabbi of 
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Damascus. He immigrated c. 1948 to Israel. In Damascus so- 
cial differences were marked, and the wealthy Jews lived on 
a very high standard. These had a Western orientation and 
many of them were Francos who had *capitulation rights. 
Among them were the Lisbona family, which enjoyed Aus- 
trian protection, and Jacob Levi Stambouli, who had Brit- 
ish protection. The Jewish press in Europe emphasized the 
poverty of the Jewish majority. The talmidei hakhamim of 
Damascus were exempt from community taxes, but in 1875 
the government ordered them to pay property taxes. In 1918 
there were 15,000-17,000 Jews in Damascus. Only two fami- 
lies, Laniado and Totah, were wealthy, 300 families belonged 
to the middle class, and 600 families were needy. In 1919 most 
Jewish children were enrolled in Hebrew institutions headed 
by Abraham Elmaliah and Joseph Joel Rivlin. But in Novem- 
ber 1919 the Jews of Damascus began to break off contact with 
the Committee of Deputies and the Zionist movement. The 
president of the community was Moses David Totah. In 1919 
an orphanage was established and the Joint began to help the 
community. In 1924 there were 1,359 students in the Alliance 
Israélite Universelle institutions. There were also Jewish stu- 
dents from rich families who studied in Christian schools. In 
1911 the new hakham bashi in Damascus, Rabbi Jacob Danon, 
invited his son-in-law, Abraham Elmaliah, to the city. Elma- 
liah changed the talmud torah to a Hebrew national school 
and invited teachers from Erez Israel. Until 1917 it had 300 
students and 200 more children in the kindergarten classes. 
In 1924, 150 poor Jewish students studied in Protestant Mis- 
sion schools. In 1925 the Jewish quarter was sacked during the 
Druze rebellion against the French Mandate; some Jews were 
murdered and dozens were injured, while many buildings and 
shops were plundered. 

The world economic crisis of the 1930s hurt also the 
Jews of Damascus. A large number were not employed and 
many immigrated to Erez Israel and other countries. In 1936 
they were accused of Zionism and Jews fled from Damas- 
cus. Zionist activity continued, however. In 1942 Tuviyyah 
Arazi described the dire economic circumstances of many 
of the children and youngsters there. Most of the children 
aged 10-12 worked and received no education. In that year 
the headmaster of the Alliance Israélite Universelle school 
was murdered. 


[Alexander Astor / Leah Bornstein-Makovetsky (274 ed.)] 


Since 1948 

The Jews of Damascus experienced fear and discrimination 
after the Israeli War of Independence. In July-August 1948 the 
Jewish quarter was bombed and dozens of Jews were killed 
and injured. Of the approximately 5,000 Jews in Damascus in 
1948, and 3,500 in 1958, there remained only between 1,000 
and 1,500 in 1968. Most Jews left for Lebanon immediately af- 
ter the outbreak of the War of Independence, settling in Bei- 
rut; others went to Israel, Europe, and America. The vacant 
houses in the Jewish quarter were occupied by Palestinian 
Arab refugees whose presence caused constant tension and 
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clashes with the remaining Jews. Many Jews fled from the city 
and secretly left for Israel and Lebanon. According to a report 
of the World Jewish Congress in 1954, the Jewish quarter in 
Damascus was full of Arab refugees. The head of the commu- 
nity committee was the banker Sabri Laniado, but the com- 
mittee did not have any contact with the local authorities in 
Damascus. Only Jews who had special licenses could leave 
the city. Others were seized and imprisoned. The Jews were 
supported by the Beirut community and by the Joint Distri- 
bution Committee as well as by grants from Syrian Jews in 
other countries, such as Mexico, Argentina, the United States, 
and some in Eastern Europe. Most of the money was trans- 
ferred to the authorities as bribes. Only a little of it reached 
the needy. Many Jews abandoned their property. In the Jewish 
talmud torah there were just 170 children with the funds for 
the school coming from the U.S. The Jews were persecuted by 
the authorities and frequently arrested, especially during the 
trial of the Israeli intelligence officer Eli *Cohen (1965) and 
during the Six-Day War (1967). The Muslim population also 
attacked Jews and planted a bomb in the synagogue in August 
1949. The Jewish community suffered serious financial difficul- 
ties, most of its members being artisans or unemployed and 
living on the charity of the community council. A few Jews 
worked as clerks in the Banque de Commerce (which used to 
be the Zilkhah Bank), or in a Jewish-owned clothing factory. 
The number of conversions to Islam of Jewish girls marry- 
ing Muslims increased after the Jewish mass emigration. In 
1968 the community’s affairs were governed by a council of 
seven to nine members, whose main function was to support 
the needy with funds from Syrian Jews in America. Nissim 
Nedebo was rabbi of the community. The Alliance Israélite 
Universelle continued to run a school in Damascus, which 
had 420 pupils in 1965. Forty boys and girls attended govern- 
ment schools, and in 1965 there were eight Jewish students at 
Damascus University. 

In an undercover operation in late 1994, 1,262 Syrian Jews 
were brought to Israel. The spiritual leader of the Syrian Jewish 
community from 1976 to 1994, Rabbi Abraham Hamra, was 
among those who left Syria and went to New York (and later 
Israel). Syria had granted exit visas on the condition that the 
Jews did not go to Israel. The decision to finally free the Jews 
came about largely as a result of pressure from the United 
States following the 1991 Madrid Peace Conference. 

Many Jews worked as coppersmiths in Damascus. These 
artisans developed a style and technique of their own, creating 
masterpieces of metalwork in the course of the 20th century. 
With the immigration of the last artisans to Israel in 1992, this 
era came to an end in Damascus. 


[Hayyim J. Cohen / Leah Bornstein-Makovetsky (274 ed.)] 
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DAMASCUS, BOOK OF COVENANT OF (the Zadokite 
Documents or the Damascus Document; abbr. cp for Cairo 
Damascus), work presenting the views of the sect which is said 
to have left the Land of Judah and emigrated to the Land of 
Damascus. The work first became known through the discov- 
ery by Solomon *Schechter in 1896 of two fragmentary manu- 
scripts of it (conventionally called a and B) in the genizah ofa 
Karaite synagogue in Cairo. Schechter dated a to the 10" cen- 
tury c.E. and B to the 11" or 12‘. They represent two different 
recensions of the work, to judge by the relatively small por- 
tions which overlap. When the Qumran texts were discovered 
in 1947 and the following years, an affinity between some of 
them and the Damascus Document was speedily recognized, 
and it soon became evident that the sect referred to in the 
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Damascus Document must be identified with the Qumran 
community. This conclusion was confirmed with the discov- 
ery of fragments of the Damascus Document in the Qumran 
caves — fragments of seven manuscripts in Cave 4 and further 
fragments in Cave 6 (6QD). 

The book is written in biblical Hebrew, free from Ara- 
maisms. The style is marked throughout by linguistic usages 
from the Bible; it contains also later idioms most of which are 
known from the Mishnah. It includes homilies in the spirit of 
the ancient Midrashim and material paralleled in such apoc- 
ryphal and pseudepigraphic writings as the Book of Jubilees 
and the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs. 


The Admonition 
The first part of the work, named “The Admonition” by C. 
Rabin, comprises moral instruction, exhortation, and warn- 
ing addressed to members of the sect, together with polemic 
against its opponents; it serves as a kind of introduction to 
the second part, called “The Laws” by Rabin (see bibliogra- 
phy). Even in the Qumran manuscripts, these two parts are 
not treated as separate compositions but belong together as 
one work. The lack of continuity in several places in both parts 
suggests that the work as it now is known is an abridgment 
of a longer work, over and above the fact that the abridgment 
itself has survived in a fragmentary form. 

The first part contains some details about the history 
of the sect as understood by the author. At the end of 390 
years (cf. Ezek. 4:5) after the destruction of the First Temple 
there sprouted forth from “Israel and Aaron” a “planted root,’ 
the beginning of the sect. Twenty years later there arose the 
*Teacher of Righteousness (CD 1:11; in 20:14 he is called moreh 
ha-yahid, “the unique teacher” or “the teacher of the One” - 
or, if ha-yahad is read - “the teacher of the community”). 
He organized those who accepted and kept his teaching in a 
“new covenant.” At the same time arose “the man of mock- 
ery” or “preacher of falsehood” who misled Israel; in conse- 
quence, many of those who had entered the covenanted com- 
munity left it and were accordingly “delivered to the avenging 
sword of the covenant.” “At the end of the destruction of the 
land,’ when the influence of the backsliders and adversaries of 
the sect became stronger, those who remained true to the 
covenant went out of the holy city and “escaped to the land of 
the north.” The leader of those who “turned back [from im- 
piety] in Israel and went out of the land of Judah to sojourn 
in the land of Damascus” was “the lawgiver who expounds 
the Torah,” who enacted laws by which “those who entered 
into the new covenant in the land of Damascus” might reg- 
ulate their lives “until the teacher of righteousness arises at 
the end of days.” But there were also betrayers of the cove- 
nant who returned, together with the “people of mockery,’ 
and those and others like them are threatened with severe 
punishment. 

The “people of mockery” are those who “build up an in- 
secure wall and daub it with white plaster” (cf. Ezek. 13:10); by 
these the author seems to indicate the Pharisees who made a 
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fence to the Torah (Ar. 1:2). These, he says, walked in the stub- 
bornness of their heart (cf. Deut. 29:18; Jer. 3:17, etc.), followed 
the preacher of falsehood, and were caught in “fornication” - a 
term used by the author (and by those like-minded) of those 
who married two wives simultaneously or who married their 
nieces. To have two wives at once is, for the author, a breach 
of the ordinance of creation. The example of David cannot be 
pleaded as a defense, because in his day the Torah was inac- 
cessible; it had been sealed and hidden in the Ark “until Zadok 
arose,’ i.e., Zadok the priest whose sons are “the chosen of 
Israel, men of renown.” As for marrying the daughter of one’s 
brother or sister, this is not explicitly forbidden in the Torah 
(for which reason it was permitted by the Pharisees), but in 
the circle to which the author belonged it was evidently re- 
garded as forbidden by analogy with the prohibition of mar- 
riage between aunt and nephew (cf. Lev. 18:12-14). In addition 
to committing fornication in these two respects, the “people 
of mockery” are charged with failing to keep the laws of un- 
cleanness as specified in the Torah; they profane the Temple 
and “speak abominations against the ordinances of God’s 
covenant, saying that they are not right.” Because the Temple 
was rendered unclean by them, those who had entered into 
the covenant undertook not to approach the Temple or bring 
sacrifices to it; that would be “kindling God’s altar in vain” 
and they would do better to shut the Temple door altogether, 
in accordance with Malachi 1:10. 


The Laws 

The second part of the work deals with the laws of the sect 
and its social arrangements. These laws comprise regulations 
for judgment, the Sabbath, the altar, the synagogue and the 
city of the Temple, the attitude to worshipers of idols, forbid- 
den foods, and uncleanness. Several of these regulations cor- 
respond to the accepted law, but others are in opposition to 
it and correspond rather to the laws accepted by the Samari- 
tans and the Karaites, and all of them are inclined to be severe. 
The social arrangements that were fixed by the leaders of the 
sect put its members under a severe discipline. The members 
of the sect in all their “camps” are divided into four classes: 
priests, Levites, Israelites, and proselytes. Their names must 
be recorded in a book. At the head of each “camp” stands a 
priest who understands the “book of the Hagu” (a book of 
laws, apparently some composition of the character of the 
Manual of *Discipline, which seems to be older than the Da- 
mascus Document). Next to the priest stands the “inspector 
(mevakker) of the camp” whose responsibility it is to act as 
guide and educator of those in the camp. A distinction seems 
to be drawn between those who live in camps as members of 
a separated community and those “living in camps after the 
order of the earth” - which may denote associate members or 
sympathizers with the sect who pursued normal family life in 
the cities of Israel. 


The Sect 
Before the discovery and study of the Qumran community, 
many conjectures were expressed about the identity and date 
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of the sect of the Damascus Document. Even when it has 
been set in a wider context, many such questions remain un- 
decided. The internal testimony of the work indicates that the 
sect existed at a time when the Temple still stood. A particu- 
larly knotty problem is presented by the reference to Damas- 
cus: is this to be understood literally (as was usually taken for 
granted when the Damascus Document was the only one of 
its kind extant) or as a “prophetic name” (cf. Amos 5:27) for 
the wilderness of Judah to which they had withdrawn? (For 
the latter view see Y. North, in PEFQ, 87 (1955), 34ff.; EM. 
Cross, The Ancient Library of Qumran (1958), 59f.). Murphy- 
O'Connor suggested alternatively that it might actually refer 
to Babylon. 

If Damascus is taken literally, it appears that when the 
sect fled there, some of its adversaries and enemies went 
there too, and instigated a number of its members to betray 
and forsake it. From this it may be argued that at that time 
Jerusalem and Damascus were controlled by separate (if not 
indeed opposing) governments, so that it was possible for ref- 
ugees from Judah to find asylum in or near Damascus: this 
situation corresponds only to the time of the Hasmoneans. 
(It is relevant to note that the oldest manuscript fragment of 
the Damascus Document from Qumran has been dated by 
some scholars on paleographical grounds to the pre-Roman 
period; cf. Cross, op. cit., 59, n. 46). The flight of both mem- 
bers of the sect and their adversaries from Judah to Damas- 
cus under the Hasmonean regime is best related to the reign 
of Alexander *Yannai, to the time when his enemies (as is 
known from Josephus and from the Talmud) fled from the 
Land of Israel after his decisive victory in the long civil war. 
Yannai would have hated the people of the sect because they 
opposed the Hasmonean assumption of the high priesthood, 
which in their view belonged exclusively to the descendants 
of Zadok; and it is possible that they also participated in the 
war of the Pharisees against Yannai. On this basis it is pos- 
sible to suggest the following time-sequence in the history of 
the sect: The growth of the sect (“the root”) began during the 
reign of John *Hyrcanus I (135-114 B.c.E.), when the opposi- 
tion of the Pharisees to the Hasmonean kings’ exercise of the 
high-priestly function became manifest. Twenty years (half a 
generation) later arose the “Teacher” who organized the sect 
in a covenant, and after his death, which occurred during 
Yannai’s reign (103-76 B.c.E.), the people of the sect fled (at 
the end of the civil war) to the land of Damascus. During the 
peace which followed under *Salome Alexandra, the “people 
of mockery” returned to Jerusalem as did several of the peo- 
ple of the sect. In that case the Damascus Document would 
have been written originally after Salome’s death (67 B.c.£.), 
during the war between her sons Hyrcanus 11 and Aristobu- 
lus 11, when Pompey was preparing to march on Jerusalem 
(63 B.C.E.); his invasion may be hinted at by the author in the 
words “He is the head of the kings of Yavan, who is coming 
to wreak vengeance upon them.” (Pompey was by this time 
the master of all the rulers in the Hellenistic states, which had 
fallen under the dominion of Rome.) 
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So much can be inferred from the Damascus Document 
taken by itself. How far this reconstruction can be correlated 
with the evidence of the other Qumran texts is a subject for 
continuing study. Certainly the basic ideas, as well as the 
language and style of the Damascus fragments, correspond 
from every point of view with those of the Qumran scrolls. 
Such leading personalities as the Teacher of Righteousness 
and the Man of Mockery are as prominent in some of the 
Qumran texts as they are in the Damascus Document. One 
possibility to be considered is that the Damascus sect was a 
special branch of the Qumran yahad whose history differed 
somewhat from that of the yahad as a whole; another is that 
the Damascus Document reflects a later development of the 
Qumran community than that represented by the Manual of 
Discipline. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Schechter, Documents of Jewish Sectaries, 
1 (1910); L. Rost, Die Damaskusschrift (1933); C. Rabin, The Zadok- 
ite Documents (19582); S. Zeitlin, The Zadokite Fragments (facsimile 
edition, 1952); H.H. Rowley, The Zadokite Fragments and the Dead 
Sea Scrolls (1952). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Murphy-O’Connor, “An 
Essene Missionary Document? cp 11, 14-VI, 1,’ in: Revue Biblique, 77 
(1970), 201-29; P.R. Davies, The Damascus Covenant: An Interpreta- 
tion of the “Damascus Document” (1982); M. Broshi (ed.), The Da- 
mascus Document Reconsidered (1992); S.C. Reif, “Solomon Schechter 
and his Oxbridge Academic Friends,” in: Bulletin of the Anglo-Israel 
Archaeological Society 21 (2003), 103-4. 

[Michael E. Stone / Frederick Fyvie Bruce] 


DAMASCUS AFFAIR, a notorious *blood libel in 1840 
in which Christian antisemitism and popular Muslim anti- 
Jewish feelings came to a head and were aggravated by the 
political struggle of the European powers for influence in 
the Middle East. Syria was then ruled by Muhammad Ali 
of Egypt, who had rebelled against Turkey. France sup- 
ported Muhammad Ali, while the other powers, especially 
Austria and Great Britain, were interested in preserving Turk- 
ish power and in preventing the extention of French influ- 
ence. 

On February 5, 1840, the Capuchin friar Thomas, an Ital- 
ian who had long resided in Damascus, disappeared together 
with his Muslim servant Ibrahim ‘Amara. The monk had been 
involved in shady business, and the two men were probably 
murdered by tradesmen with whom Thomas had quarreled. 
Nonetheless, the Capuchins immediately circulated the news 
that the Jews had murdered both men in order to use their 
blood for Passover. As Catholics in Syria were officially under 
French protection, the investigation should have been con- 
ducted, according to local law, by the French consul. But the 
latter, Ratti-Menton, allied himself with the accusers, and su- 
pervised the investigation jointly with the governor-general 
Sherif Padia; it was conducted in the most barbarous fash- 
ion. A barber, Solomon Negrin, was arbitrarily arrested and 
tortured until a “confession” was extorted from him, accord- 
ing to which the monk had been killed in the house of David 
Harari by seven Jews. The men whom he named were subse- 
quently arrested; two of them died under torture, one of them 
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converted to Islam in order to be spared, and the others were 
made to “confess.” A Muslim servant in the service of David 
Harari related under duress that Ibrahim ‘Amara was killed in 
the house of Meir Farhi, in the presence of the latter and other 
Jewish notables. Most of those mentioned were arrested, but 
one of them, Isaac Levi Picciotto, was an Austrian citizen and 
thus under the protection of the Austrian consul; this eventu- 
ally led to the intervention of Austria, England, and the United 
States in the affair. When some bones were found in a sewer 
in the Jewish quarter, the accusers proclaimed that they were 
those of Thomas, and buried them accordingly. An inscrip- 
tion on the tombstone stated that it was the grave of a saint 
tortured by the Jews. Then more bones were found, alleged 
to be those of Ibrahim ‘Amara. But a well-known physician 
in Damascus, Dr. Lograso, refused to certify that they were 
human bones, and requested that they be sent to a European 
university for examination. This, however, met with the oppo- 
sition of the French consul. The authorities then announced 
that, on the strength of the confessions of the accused and 
the remains found of the victims, the guilt of the Jews in the 
double murder was proved beyond doubt. They also seized 63 
Jewish children so as to extort the hiding place of the victims’ 
blood from their mothers. 

The news of the atrocities in Damascus aroused the con- 
cern of the Jewish world. The first Jewish attempt to intervene 
in the tragic situation came from Alexandria in the form of a 
petition addressed to Muhammad Ali, as a result of the initia- 
tive of Israel *Bak, the Jerusalem printer. At the same time, the 
Austrian consul general in Egypt, A. Laurin, received a report 
from the Austrian consul in Damascus and also petitioned 
Muhammad Ali to stop the torture methods used by the in- 
vestigators. Muhammad Ali agreed, and instructions were ac- 
cordingly issued to Damascus by express courier. As a result, 
the use of torture came to an end on April 25, 1840. However, 
the accusation itself was not rescinded and the investigation 
against the Jews continued. Laurin tried to influence the con- 
sul general of France in Egypt to restrain Ratti-Menton, who 
was his subordinate, but he was unsuccessful. He then acted 
in a manner contrary to diplomatic practice by sending the re- 
port he had received from Damascus to James de Rothschild, 
the honorary Austrian consul in Paris. He also requested 
Rothschild to intervene with the French government. This did 
not bring any result. In order to alert public opinion in France 
and in the civilized world, James de Rothschild, without the 
authorization of Chancellor Metternich in Vienna, published 
the report in the press. In Vienna, his brother Solomon Roth- 
schild approached Metternich on the issue. The latter repri- 
manded Laurin, but nevertheless consented to his activity, as 
it caused embarrassment to the representatives of France in 
Egypt and Syria. Laurin was then joined by the British consul 
general in Egypt, as well as by other European consuls, who 
supported him in his dispute with the French. As a result of 
his efforts, an order was sent to Damascus on May 3, 1840, re- 
questing protection for the Jews from the violence of Muslim 
and Christian mobs. 
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In the meantime, Western Jewry had been shocked by 
what had happened, and vigorous protests were voiced. West- 
ern European Jews and, especially, the Jews of France and Brit- 
ain, saw signs of a return to the darkness of the Middle Ages. 
The events also alarmed assimilated Jews, as was evident from 
their reactions, even of such Jews as the young *Lasalle, who 
had completely broken away from Judaism. Enlightened non- 
Jews also protested against the accusation through the press 
and mass meetings. A Jewish delegation, whose members in- 
cluded Moses *Montefiore, his secretary Louis *Loewe, Adol- 
phe *Crémieux, and Solomon *Munk, left for Egypt and was 
received by Muhammad Ali. The delegation requested that the 
investigation should be abandoned by the Damascus authori- 
ties and transferred to *Alexandria for judicial clarification or 
that the case be considered by European judges. This request 
was not granted as war was imminent between Egypt and Tur- 
key. Both Muhammad Ali and the French wished to prevent 
an investigation into the events in Damascus. The Jews, whose 
first concern was the release of their coreligionists, decided 
to accept the simple liberation of the prisoners without any 
judicial declaration of innocence. In the end it was, however, 
explicitly stated that their liberation was an act of justice and 
not merely a favor granted by the ruler. The liberation order 
was issued on August 28, 1840, and those prisoners who were 
still alive in Damascus were saved. 

Montefiore and his delegation left Egypt for Constanti- 
nople, where they appealed to the sultan for the publication 
of a firman which would proclaim blood libels fallacious and 
prohibit the trial of Jews on the basis of such accusations. Nev- 
ertheless, the Catholics of Damascus continued to tell tourists, 
for many years, about the saint who had been tortured and 
murdered by the Jews, and how the Jews had been saved from 
the gallows by the intrigues of Jewish notables from abroad. 
The Damascus Affair also aroused Jewish awareness of the 
need for intercommunal cooperation, finally resulting in the 
establishment of the Alliance Israélite *Universelle. 


[Abraham J. Brawer] 


Broader Repercussions 
What caused extraordinary anxiety among the Jews of the 
West in 1840 was not only the danger facing their co-religion- 
ists in the Middle East but also, and probably even more, the 
fact that the accusation of ritual murder in Damascus was 
initially accepted as proven fact by almost the entire press in 
the constitutional states of Continental Europe. Typical was 
a report appearing in innumerable newspapers in April de- 
claring that “Today the truth is known: of the nine accused 
[Jews] ... seven are united in admitting everything ... the 
body [of Father Thomas] was suspended head down; one [of 
the Jews] held a tub to collect the blood while two others ap- 
plied pressure to facilitate the flow. Then, once the source of 
blood had dried up, all of them, maddened, threw themselves 
on the corpse, cutting it to bits” 

In Britain, such reports were treated with greater skep- 
ticism, but there the country’s leading newspaper, The Times, 
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persistently advanced the thesis that given the prima facie 
case against their religion, the onus of disproving the ritual 
murder charge fell squarely on the Jews. The Times, like the 
influential German Leipziger Allgemeine Zeitung, now exten- 
sively reproduced the arguments frequently elaborated upon 
in Christian polemics since the 13'' century that passages in 
the Talmud prescribed the sacrifice of Gentiles. Thus, an edi- 
torial article in The Times in June 1840 could declare the affair 
to be “one of the most important cases ever submitted to the 
notice of the civilized world ... Admitting for the moment 
[the accusation to be true] ... then the Jewish religion must 
at once disappear from the face of the earth ... We shall await 
the issue as the whole of Europe and the civilized world will 
do with intense interest.” 

Adding still further to the sense of embattlement and 
shock that now overtook large segments of European Jewry 
was the situation that had developed in France by the summer 
of 1840. Not only was the charge of ritual murder emanating 
from the French diplomatic delegation in Damascus persis- 
tently and vociferously supported by the entire ultramontane 
Catholic press led by the influential daily !’Univers but, mak- 
ing matters much worse, the French premier, Adolphe Thiers, 
likewise gave his — albeit more guarded — backing to the con- 
sul in Syria, the Comte de Ratti-Menton. (Replying in June to 
critics in the Chamber of Deputies he declared, for example, 
that “you protest in the name of the Jews and I protest in the 
name of a Frenchman who until now has carried out his du- 
ties with honor and loyalty-’) It was in the wake of the debate 
in the French parliament that the representative bodies of 
Jewry in France and Britain, the Consistoire Central and the 
Board of Deputies, took the difficult decision to dispatch the 
high-level delegation led by Adolphe Crémieux and Moses 
Montefiore to the Middle East. It had become all too clear, 
stated one prominent member of the Anglo-Jewish commu- 
nity, that at stake was “whether the flame of persecution ... 
lighted up in the East ... be so fed with bigotry that it shall 
increase ... and go forth like some monster, destroying and to 
destroy, until the very name of Jew should be heard only with 
horror and disgust and their persons shall sink under cruelty, 
oppression and contempt ... It is not merely ... for humanity 
[and] our oppressed brethren that we are called upon to act; 
it is our own battle we fight” 

Jewish historiography (as typically in the above entry) 
tended to downplay severely the extent of the verbal batter- 
ing unleashed against the Jews in Europe during the course of 
1840, and likewise generally ignored the fact that two radically 
opposed versions of the Damascus Affair were passed down to 
posterity and to a large extent have continued to follow their 
own separate courses until today. In the Jewish narrative the 
crisis for the most part culminated in a “happy ending,” with 
the release of the surviving prisoners in Damascus; the issue 
of the firman by the Sultan in Constantinople repudiating 
the ritual murder myth; and the triumphant return home of 
Montefiore and Crémieux. However, from very early on, an 
alternative Judeophobic version of the affair was put into cir- 
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culation. In 1846 a two-volume book was published in Paris, 
written by Achille Laurent (almost certainly a pseudonym), 
Relation historique des affaires de Syrie depuis 1840 jusquen 
1842, which contained the complete protocols of the inter- 
rogation undertaken by the local and French authorities in 
Damascus during their investigation of the (alleged) murder 
of Father Thomas and Ibrahim ‘Amara, as well as a large col- 
lection of documents marshaled to reinforce the thesis that 
the ritual murder is prescribed by Judaism (or at least prac- 
ticed traditionally by some Jewish sects). The entire collec- 
tion clearly emanated from the coterie which had manned the 
French consulate in 1840, and thus could be seen as something 
close to an official publication. Containing as they did a series 
of confessions describing in great detail how and why the Jews 
of Damascus had committed the murders - but omitting all 
mention of the extensive use of torture - the protocols once 
in the public domain acted over time as an effective counter- 
weight to the version of the affair preserved in Jewish histori- 
ography and collective memory. 

In the coming years and decades, the protocols were 
published in various editions in German, Italian, Arabic, and 
Russian. The idea that the ritual murder case had been con- 
clusively proved in Damascus and the prisoners only released 
for political reasons or because of bribery now became a key 
theme repeated at length in an extensive series of antisemitic 
journals and books, ranging from the Jesuit Civilta Cattolica 
to Der Stuermer, and from Gougenot des Mousseaux’s Le juif 
le judaisme et la judaisation des peuples chrétiens to August 
Rohling’s Talmudjude and to Henri Desportes’ Le mystére du 
sang chez les juifs de tous les temps. In 1986 Mustafa Talas, the 
Syrian minister of defense, issued yet another edition of the 
protocols together with numerous documents related to the 
case. The idea that the ritual charge had been authenticated 
conclusively in Damascus in 1840 is repeated from time to 
time in Arabic-language media and by diplomats represent- 
ing various Arab states. The tomb (allegedly) housing Father 
Thomas’ remains still stands in the Franciscan Terra Sancta 
church in Damascus and carries the statement that he was 
“murdered by the Jews on February 5, 1840.” 

[Jonathan Frankel (24 ed.)] 
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197-247, 259-60; D. Salomons, An Account of the Recent Persecu- 
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°DAMATO, ALFONSE M. (1937- ), U.S. politician. Born 
in Brooklyn, New York, and raised on Long Island, he got his 
start in politics in rough-and-tumble Nassau County. D'Amato 
was a United States senator from 1981 until 1999 after defeat- 
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ing New York icon, incumbent Senator Jacob *Javits. D’Amato 
was popular with his more generally liberal Jewish constitu- 
ents as well as other New Yorkers. Like most New York sena- 
tors, D'Amato was an ardent supporter of Israel. He was well 
known for serving the needs of his constituents. Among the 
many constituents he served with dedication and determina- 
tion were Holocaust survivors and their heirs in their battle 
to recover dormant accounts in Swiss banks. In 1996, Sena- 
tor D'Amato chaired a hearing on the Swiss bank controversy 
before the U.S. Senate Banking Committee. He was the first 
to testify before the House on the necessity of investigating 
what happened to billions of dollars in Swiss banks from 
funds deposited by Jews or Jewish property looted by Nazis 
in the World War 11 era. D’Amato’s work, along with that of 
the World Jewish Congress, forced Switzerland to face its past, 
its myth of wartime neutrality, and its postwar actions and to 
take the beginning steps towards a measure of justice in the 


fight for Holocaust restitution. 
[Beth Cohen (24 ed.)] 


DAMAVAND, town situated at the foot of Mount Damavand, 
E. of Teheran, Iran. An old cemetery and ruins of a synagogue 
in Damavand attest to the existence of a Jewish settlement 
there. In the 17” century the Jews of Damavand are mentioned 
by the Judeo-Persian chronicler *Babai ibn Lutf among the 18 
Jewish communities which were searched for kabbalistic writ- 
ings and became victims of the then current wave of forced 
conversion. The Shabbatean agitation in Persia is connected 
with one Samuel b. Aaron Damavandi. The 1871 famine which 
swept over Persia severely affected the Jews of Damavand, but 
the Jewish traveler, E. *Neumark, found some Jews still living 
in Damavand in about 1883-85. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Ben-Zvi, Mehkarim u-Mekorot (1966), 


index. 
[Walter Joseph Fischel] 


DAMESHEK, WILLIAM (1900-1969), U.S. hematologist. 
Dameshek, who was born in Voronezh, Russia, graduated 
from Harvard Medical School in 1923 and became instructor 
in medicine there. In 1941 he became professor of medicine 
at Tufts College Medical School in Boston. Dameshek was 
appointed professor of medicine at the Mount Sinai School 
of Medicine and attending hematologist to the Mount Sinai 
Hospital, both in New York City, in 1966. He received sev- 
eral awards for his contributions in the field of hematology. 
Dameshek was founder and chief editor of Blood, the journal 
of hematology. Dameshek authored or coauthored many ar- 
ticles, monographs, and books. His principal studies were on 
agranulocytosis, acquired hemolytic anemia, hypersplenism, 
and Mediterranean anemia. His books include The Hemor- 
rhagic Disorders (1955), Leukemia (1958), Hemolytic Syndromes 
(1949), and Leukopenia and Agranulocytosis (1944). He was 
president of the American Society of Hematology (1964) and 
the International Society of Hematology (1954-56). 


[Suessmann Muntner] 
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°DAMIAN, PETER (Petrus Damiani; c. 1007-1072), theo- 
logian, canonized by the church. On the request of a corre- 
spondent named Honestus, probably a monk, Damian wrote 
an anti-Jewish polemic in two parts: Antilogus contra Iudaeos 
and Dialogus inter Iudaerum requirentem et Christianum e 
contrario respondentem. At first Damian had hesitated to un- 
dertake the work, for he said it would be useless, as the Jews 
had already almost completely disappeared from the world; 
he finally decided to write it lest the inexperience of Chris- 
tians in religious discussion both strengthen the audacity of 
unbelievers and give rise to doubts in the hearts of the faithful. 
However, because of his lack of any real contact with Jews and 
ignorance of the actual subjects of the Judeo-Christian debate, 
Damian's work is artificial; at the end he admits that he has 
little hope of its proving effective with the Jews. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: PL, 145 (1853), 41-67; B. Blumenkranz, Les 
auteurs chrétiens latins... (1963), 265-72. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


DAMIETTA (Ar. Dumyat; in the Bible: Jer. 47:4 - isle of 
Caphtor; and Isa. 30:4 - Hanes), city in Egypt, about eight 
miles from the Mediterranean Sea. In medieval times, Dami- 
etta was an important commercial town, through which goods 
were transferred from Europe to the Orient. Hence it had a 
relatively important Jewish community which is mentioned 
frequently in Genizah documents. During the tenth century 
emigrants from Iraq settled there. 

The 11» and 12" centuries were a period of prosperity 
for the community. It had a regular bet din and supported the 
academy of Erez Israel and other causes. At the beginning of 
the 11» century the Palestinian gaon Josiah addressed a letter 
to the av bet din Amran, the dayyanim Eleazar and Amram, 
and the other elders of the community requesting the contin- 
ued support of the Damietta community for the Palestinian 
academy. Nathan ben Abraham, who wished to be the Pales- 
tinian gaon, wrote a letter from Damietta before traveling to 
Erez Israel. Many Genizah documents deal with Jewish mer- 
chants who did business with Damietta in the middle of the 
11 century. A mid-12'>-century document recording the sums 
collected in various communities for a drive sponsored by the 
*nagid Samuel b. Hananiah indicates that the Damietta com- 
munity was of medium size. David, the son of the Palestin- 
ian gaon *Daniel ben Azariah, took control of the Damietta 
community in the second half of the 11" century. *Benjamin 
of Tudela reported in the 12" century that the city’s popula- 
tion included 200 Jews. In the 12" century, when Damietta was 
a flourishing commercial town of international importance, 
Jews from Christian countries frequently visited the city. 

The *Mamluks destroyed the city in the middle of the 
136 century, and the mouth of the Nile was blocked to pre- 
vent attacks by European fleets. Despite the city’s decline a 
small community of Jews continued to live there. Al-Sadid 
al-Dumyati (i-e., “of Damietta”) was physician to the sultan al- 
Malik al-Nasir Muhammad in the first half of the 14 century. 
Jews were living in the city in the 15» century and a flourish- 
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ing community existed there in the first half of the 16 cen- 
tury. David *Reuveni was a guest in the home of a Damietta 
Jew in 1523, and *David b. Solomon ibn Abi Zimra mentions 
that Jews of Damietta were engaged in international trade in 
the 166 century. An Ottoman order from 1577 mentions a Jew 
named Shemuel who was head of the money house in the city 
and also served as a multazim (leaseholder) and the tax col- 
lector in the ports of *Alexandria and Damietta. In the 16‘ 
century only one melamed served in the community. Rabbi 
Hayyim *Capusi (d. 1631) lived for a time in Damietta. In 1670 
the vice consul of Venice in Damietta was a Jew. The commu- 
nity continued to flourish in the 17‘ century. Rabbi *Hiyya 
Rofe (d. 1618) mentions a Jew who bought grain in Egypt and 
sent it with his servant via Damietta to Acre. Rabbi Hayyim 
Abraham de Boton from Jerusalem was in Damietta in 1676. 
A Jewish court of law sat in Damietta in 1676 and dealt with 
an agunah. The court of law was dependent on the bet din of 
*Cairo. This bet din in Cairo boycotted a person who served as 
hazzan, melamed, and shohet in Damietta. The Jews resided in 
a special quarter. In 1668 the members of the Hevra Kaddisha 
in Damietta, *Rosetta, and Cairo searched for Jewish bodies 
in order to bury them. Until 1769 there were Jews who served 
as customs officers in Damietta. In 1833, 300-400 Jews lived 
in the city. Jacob *Saphir reported that during the 19 century 
very few Jews remained in Damietta; most of them went to 
Alexandria, which had become a great city again. In the cen- 
sus of 1897 there were only nine Jews in the city; in 1907, one; 
and in 1936, three. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Saphir, Even Sappir, 1 (1866), 3, 8; Mann, 
Egypt, 2 (1922), index; Assaf, in: Tarbiz, 9 (1937/38), 208-9; Strauss, 
in: Zion, 7 (1941/42), 145 ff.; Ashtor, Toledot, 1 (1944), 248-9; 2 (1951), 
423; 3 (1970), index; idem, in: jJs, 19 (1968), 2ff.; Baneth, in: Sefer ha- 
Yovel... A. Marx (1950), 86-88; Goitein, in: Sinai, 33 (1953), 227; idem, 
in: Tarbiz, 24 (1954/55), 21ff., 134 ff; 25 (1955/56), 393ff. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: N. Golb, in: Journal of Near Eastern Studies, 24 (1965), 
251-70; 33 (1974), 126; J.M. Landau, Jews in Nineteenth-Century Egypt 
(1969), index; S.D. Goitein, Ha-Yishuv be-Erez Yisrael mi-Reshit ha- 
Islam u-vi-Tekufat ha-Zalbanim (1980), 202, 256; idem, A Mediter- 
ranean Society, 6 vols., index; B.Z. Dinur, Yisrael ba-Golah, 1, 279; 2, 
194; 3, 76; 4, 52; J.M. Landau (ed.), Toledot ha-Yehudim be- Mizrayim 
ba-Tekufah ha-Ottomanit, 1517-1914 (1988), index; M. Littman, in: Mi- 
Mizrah u-mi-Ma‘arav, 2 (1980), 53-66; M. Benayahu, in: Yad le-Hei- 
man, Kovetz Mehkarim le-Zekher A.M. Habermann (1984), 264-65; 
M. Ben-Sasson, Yehudei Sizilia, 825-1068 (1991), 381-87; E. Bareket, 
Shafrir Mizrayim (1995), 18, 95. 


[Eliyahu Ashtor / Leah Bornstein-Makovetsky (2"4 ed.)] 


DAMIRA, city in Lower Egypt. A Jewish community existed 
there during the Middle Ages, which is mentioned in 11'»- and 
12'-century Genizah documents. It seems that *David b. Dan- 
iel first settled in this city when he arrived in Egypt. About 
100 years later Maimonides addressed himself to the Jews of 
Damira in a general letter to the communities of the Delta. 
The 12'*-century traveler *Benjamin of Tudela stated that there 
were 700 Jews in this city; it was thus the third largest commu- 
nity in Egypt, after those of Cairo and Alexandria. However, 
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the accuracy of this report is dubious because of the scarcity 
of documents concerning the city. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Worman, in: JQR, 18 (1905/06), 10; Mann, 
Egypt, 1 (1920), 187; 2 (1922), 290, 317; S. Schechter, Saadyana (1903), 
80-104; JJS, 18 (1967), 41-42. 

[Eliyahu Ashtor] 


°DAMOCRITUS (possibly first century B.c.E.), Greek histo- 
rian who, according to Suda, wrote a work “On the Jews,” in 
which he claimed that the Jews worshiped a golden ass’ head, 
and that every seven years they captured a foreigner whom 
they sacrificed to their god - the first occurrence in literature 
of the *blood libel. *Apion has a similar account. Since the Ro- 
mans of that time prohibited human sacrifice, the inference 
made by Damocritus is that Judaism condoned superstition 
and misanthropy. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Stern, Greek and Latin Authors on Jews 
and Judaism., vol. 1 (1974), 530-31. 


[Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


DAMPIERRE-DE-LAUBE, locality in the Aube department, 
France, E. of Troyes. Situated a short distance from *Ram- 
erupt, another medieval center of Jewish learning in *Cham- 
pagne, Dampierre-de-lAube was the home of such eminent 
12th- and 13'b-century scholars as *Isaac b. Samuel the Elder 
(11202-11852), his son *Elhanan (martyred in 11842), and *Isaac 
b. Abraham (d. c. 1209). The most important Jewish financier 
of Dampierre, Jacob, the son of Sanson Rufus, lent 450 livres 
to the Abbey of St. Loup in Troyes in 1220. Before 1224, the 
abbey also owed him two life annuities. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 160-70; C. Lalore (ed.), Car- 
tulaire... Saint-Loup de Troyes (1875), 250ff., 260, 271ff.; Urbach, To- 


safot, passim. 
[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


DAMROSCH, family of musicians. LEOPOLD DAMROSCH 
(1832-1885), born in Posen (Poznan), was a conductor and 
composer. He took a medical degree but devoted himself to 
music and the violin. As orchestral leader in Magdeburg and 
Weimar, and conductor in Breslau, he cooperated with Liszt, 
Hans von Buelow, and others, in championing the cause of 
contemporary composers. Settling in New York (1871), he 
founded the Oratorio Society (1873) and the New York Sym- 
phony Society (1878), and directed the first German opera sea- 
son (1884-85) at the Metropolitan Opera House. Among his 
compositions were the choral works Ruth and Naomi (1875) 
and Sulamith (1882), and works for the violin. FRANK HEINO 
DAMROSCH (1859-1937), born in Breslau, son of Leopold, was 
organist and school music supervisor (in Denver and New 
York), chorusmaster at the Metropolitan (1885-91), and di- 
rector of choral societies. WALTER JOHANNES DAMROSCH 
(1862-1950), born in Breslau, younger son of Leopold, took 
over his father’s conducting posts at the Metropolitan Opera 
and Oratorio Society, and conducted the New York Symphony 
Society from 1885 to 1927. He also directed his own opera com- 
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pany (1894-99). Walter Damrosch played an important part in 
the development of American concert life and its rise to world 
standards. He toured the U.S. widely, invited Tchaikovsky to 
America (1891), and gave the first American performances 
of many important works, including Tchaikovsky’s last two 
symphonies. From 1927 he was music adviser to the National 
Broadcasting Corporation and did much educational work 
on the radio. He appeared in two films, The Star Maker and 
Carnegie Hall (1947), and wrote an autobiography, My Musi- 
cal Life (1923, 19307). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L.P. and R.P. Stebbins, Frank Damrosch (Eng., 
1945); W,J. Henderson, in: Musical Quarterly, 18 (1932), 1-8 (on Wal- 
ter); E.T. Rice, ibid., 25 (1939), 129-34 (on Frank); 28 (1942), 269-75 
(on Leopold); Riemann-Gurlitt; Baker, Biog Dict; Grove, Dict. 


[Dora Leah Sowden] 


DAN (Heb. 73). 

(1) Biblical city in the Huleh Valley near the sources of 
the Jordan. It was originally called Laish and was dominated 
by the Phoenicians of Sidon (Judg. 18:7, 27ff.). Laish is men- 
tioned in the Egyptian Execration Texts of the early 18 cen- 
tury B.c.E. and in the list of cities conquered by Thutmose 111 
(c. 1469 B.C.E.). Leshem is a variant spelling of Laish (Josh. 
19:47). When the tribe of *Dan, under pressure from the 
Amorites, left their original territory and moved northward, 
they captured the city of Laish in a surprise raid and renamed 
it Dan. At the same time a sanctuary was established there with 
*Micah’s idol and descendants of Moses acting as priests (Josh. 
19:47; Judg. 1:34; 18:2ff.). The sanctuary continued to function 
until Tiglath-Pileser 111’s conquest in 733 B.c.E. and his exile of 
the inhabitants to Assyria (11 Kings 15:29, where Dan, however, 
is not explicitly mentioned). The Bible anachronistically calls 
the city Dan already in the account of Abraham's pursuit of 
the four kings (Gen. 14:14) and when Moses before his death 
was shown “all the land, even Gilead as far as Dan” (Deut. 
34:1). From the time of the Judges onward, Dan was regarded 
as the extreme northern point of Erez Israel with Beer-Sheba 
as the southern (Judg. 20:1, etc.). Jeroboam erected a temple 
and set up a golden calf at Dan, and a second one at Beth-El 
(1 Kings 12:29ff.); these rivals to Jerusalem were vehemently 
criticized by the prophets (Amos 8:14). During the reign of his 
successor Baasa, the city was sacked by Ben-Hadad, king of 
Aram-Damascus (1 Kings 15:20). Dan was the gateway for all 
northern invasions of Erez Israel (Jer. 4:15; 8:16). In the Helle- 
nistic period it was apparently called Antioch; it marked the 
northernmost point of Alexander Yannai’s conquests (Jos., 
Ant., 13:394; Wars, 1:105). The city subsequently failed to re- 
cover and remained a village called Kefar Dan in the Talmud 
(TJ, Dem. 1:1, 22c). Dan is identified with Tell al-Qadi (now 
Tell Dan) on one of the main sources of the Jordan. 

Excavations begun in 1966 and directed by Avraham 
Biran have confirmed the identification of the site, with the 
discovery of a bilingual dedicatory inscription in Greek and 
Aramaic “To the God who is in Dan.” The site was apparently 
first settled during the Neolithic period in the fifth millen- 
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nium B.c.£. Strong fortifications and building remains from 
the Early Bronze Age have been uncovered; its name at that 
time may very well have been Laish (cf. Judges 18:29, which 
equates Laish with Dan). The Middle Bronze Age 11 at Dan is 
represented by massive fortifications, with earthen ramparts 
and a remarkably well-preserved mud-brick triple-arched 
gateway. The site prospered throughout the Middle and Late 
Bronze Ages. Mycenaean imports, including a complete char- 
ioteer vase, and a large quantity of vessels and ivory objects 
were found in a specially built tomb dated to the 14» century 
B.C.E. The Early Iron Age is represented at the site by a change 
in the character of the settlement, with vessels and other ar- 
tifacts suggesting that the population was mixed, some local 
with others from Cyprus, Phoenicia, and southern Israel and 
Jordan. From the latter part of the Iron Age are the remains of 
a cultic high place (cf. the setting up of a golden calf at Dan by 
Jeroboam 1 of Israel; 1 Kings 12:20). The ninth century B.c.E. is 
well represented at the site by fortifications, gates, and a stone- 
paved piazza with standing stones (mazzevot). Fragments of 
an important stele inscribed in Aramaic and mentioning the 
“king of Israel” and the “house of David” were discovered in 
this area (for the various interpretations and discussions, see 
Bibliography below). Additional remains from the Iron Age 
11, as well as from the Persian, Hellenistic, and Roman peri- 
ods, have also been uncovered at the site. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah / Shimon Gibson (24 ed.)] 


(2) Kibbutz in northern Israel in the Huleh Valley near 
the spring of the Dan River. The kibbutz, affiliated with Kib- 
butz Arzi ha-Shomer ha-Zair, was founded on May 4, 1939, 
one day after neighboring *Dafnah, as the second of the com- 
plex of settlements called the “Ussishkin fortress.” Situated 
until 1967 directly on the Syrian border, Dan, together with 
Dafnah, had to repel enemy attacks in the early months of 
the War of Independence (1948). In the two subsequent de- 
cades it often came under Syrian artillery fire, particularly in 
the period preceding the Six-Day War. Its founders were pio- 
neers from Romania, later joined by newcomers from various 
countries. The kibbutz economy was based on three indus- 
tries: irrigation systems, polycarbonates, and pvc. Its farm- 
ing was based mainly on fishery but also included field crops, 
orchards, and beehives. In the mid-1990s the population was 
approximately 560, dropping to 421 in 2002. Bet Ussishkin, a 
museum for vegetation, wildlife, antiquities, and settlement 
history of the region, is located there. 


{Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Braslavski, Ha-Yadata et ha-Arez, 1 (1955°), 
176ff.; Avi-Yonah, in: BJPES, 10 (1943), 19-20; Dothan, in: Eretz 
Israel, 2 (1953), 166ff.; Aharoni, Land, index; Press, Erez.; Albright, 
in: AASOR, 6 (1926), 16ff. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: EXCAVATIONS: 
A. Biran, Biblical Dan (1994); idem, “Sacred Spaces: Of Standing 
Stones, High Places and Cult Objects at Tel Dan,’ in: Biblical Archae- 
ology Review, 24:5 (1998), 38-45, 70; A. Biran, D. Ilan, and R. Green- 
berg, Dan 1: A Chronicle of the Excavations, the Pottery Neolithic, the 
Early Bronze Age, and the Middle Bronze Age Tombs (1996); A. Bi- 
ran and Rachel Ben-Dov, Dan 11: A Chronicle of the Excavations and 
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DAN (Heb. 77), the fifth son of Jacob and the firstborn of *Bil- 
hah, Rachel’s maid (Gen. 30:1-6). 


The Name 

‘The narrative attributes the origin of the name Dan to Rachel, 
who said: “God has vindicated me (dananni); indeed, He has 
heeded my plea and given mea son” (30:6). The name would 
thus be derived from the verb dyn (“to judge or vindicate”; cf. 
Gen. 49:16). Some scholars see in the name Dan the divine 
epithet dayyan, while others regard it as a divine name in it- 
self. Most likely, however, the literal meaning intended by the 
biblical etymology is correct, and the name Dan should be re- 
garded as a short form of Dan(ann)iel or the like. 


The Tribe and Its Inheritance 

Dan is listed first among the handmaid tribes in Jacob’s bless- 
ing (Gen. 49:16-18), but second in the blessing of Moses (Deut. 
33:22) and the Song of Deborah (Judg. 5:17). In tribal genealo- 
gies, only one clan is attached to Dan, Hushim (Gen. 46:23 or, 
by metathesis, Shuham, Num. 26:42). In the wilderness wan- 
derings, the tribe encamped north of the Tabernacle together 
with Asher and Naphtali (Num. 2:25-29). It numbered 62,700 
and 64,400 adult males respectively in the two censuses taken 
in this period (Num. 2:26; 26:43). The territorial inheritance 
of the tribe was decided by lot at Shiloh (Josh. 19:40-—48). It is 
stated to have bordered the territory of Ephraim to the north, 
Benjamin to the east, and Judah to the south, and to have ex- 
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tended into the maritime plain. Seventeen settlements, most 
of which have been definitely identified, are included within 
the borders of Dan, but there is no unanimity as to whether 
the list reflects the Danite occupation before the migration 
northward, or a later period. Y. Kaufmann is convinced of the 
former, while A. Alt assigns the list of cities to the period of 
Josiah. Between these two extremes, B. Mazar steers a middle 
course by dating the list to the period of the United Kingdom. 
According to him, it reflects the historic and geographic de- 
velopment of the territory of Dan in the course of time. He 
divides the list of settlements into four groups or, more ac- 
curately, into four districts. The first includes Zorah, Eshtaol, 
and Ir-Shemesh (Beth Shemesh) in the southeast section of 
the coastal plain, and is the area of the initial settlement of 
the Danites. The second district includes Shaalabbin, Aijalon, 
Ithlah, and Elon in the Valley of Aijalon area. This constituted 
a mixed settlement, in which the struggle between the Isra- 
elites and the native population continued until the time of 
David. These two districts, including those cities which be- 
came Israelite, formed one administrative unit in the reign 
of David, and fell within the province of the second of Solo- 
mon’s commissioners (1 Kings 4:9). As to the two additional 
districts — Timnah, Ekron, Eltekeh, Gibbethon, and Baalath 
(ie., the region of the Wadi Sorek and north of it), and Jehud, 
Bene-Berak, Gath-Rimmon, Me-Jarkon, and Rakkon, with its 
boundary close to Jaffa - they appear to have been annexed 
to the kingdom of Israel following the westward extension of 
its borders into Philistine territories. For these reasons, Mazar 
places the list of Joshua 19:40-48 in the period of Solomon. 
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According to Y. Aharoni, the list of Danite cities represents 
the earliest stage of Solomon's second administrative district, 
while 1 Kings 4:9 reflects the reduction in the region made to- 
ward the end of his reign. Four levitical cities situated in the 
territory of Dan are among the cities listed in Joshua 19:40-48, 
ie, Aijalon, Gibbethon, Eltekeh, and Gath-Rimmon (Josh. 
21:23-24). If the levitical cities were administrative centers and 
store cities built by Solomon in which he settled the levites 
“for all the work of the Lord and for the service of the king” 
(1 Chron. 26:30-32), then this would support Mazar’s dating 
of the list of Danite cities to the days of Solomon. 


The History of the Tribe 

Dan was the only one of the handmaid tribes originally to 
settle among the tribes of Leah and Rachel. Its inheritance 
bordered on Ephraim, Benjamin, and Judah. It would seem 
that, at first, its territory was limited to the area between Zorah 
and Eshtaol. Here, however, they were under pressure from 
Amorites on the west (Judg. 1:34), and perhaps also from the 
house of Joseph on the east (1:35). There may even have been 
pressure from *Judah (15:11). At any rate, the tribe of Dan was 
forced to search for a new area of settlement (18:1). The story 
of this second attempt is related in detail in a unique narrative 
which may have wider significance (Judg. 18). The Danite ex- 
perience possibly constitutes the paradigm for all movements 
and migrations of the tribes of Israel during the period of set- 
tlement. The operation began with the dispatch of scouts (cf. 
Num. 13) to gather information about a suitable location. Five 
“able men” were sent from Zorah and Eshtaol “to spy out the 
land and to explore it” (Judg. 18:2). The spies found Laish and 
its environs to be adequate to their needs because it was fertile 
country, rich and spacious (18:9-10). Its conquest would pres- 
ent no great military problems since the city was isolated due 
to its distance from the Sidonian metropolis (18:7, 10, 27-28). 
Three references in ancient Hebrew poetry reflect the history 
of the Danites during the period of the Judges and the begin- 
ning of the monarchy. These are the allusions to be found in 
Jacobs blessing (Gen. 49), the blessing of Moses (Deut. 33), 
and the Song of Deborah (Judg. 5), short poetic utterances in 
which, however, there is more that is obscure than is clear. Ja- 
cob’s blessing appears to reflect the earliest period in the his- 
tory of the Danites, describing a tribe which, on the one hand, 
is struggling for recognition, participation, and responsibility 
within the tribal confederacy (Gen. 49:16) and, on the other, 
is fighting for its survival against nomadic tribes or even the 
Amorites (49:17). In the Song of Deborah the tribe is berated 
for not having participated in the war against the Canaanites. 
With biting irony the question is asked, “... and Dan, why did 
he abide with the ships?” (Judg. 5:17). It is not clear from this 
verse exactly where Dan resided at the time of Deborah's war, 
whether in the south across from Jaffa on the coast before the 
migration northward (cf. Josh. 19:46), or already in the north 
following the migration. Scholarly opinion generally favors the 
presence of Dan already in the north at this time, since it ap- 
pears in the Song of Deborah together with the northern tribe 
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of Asher. In the blessing of Moses it is clear that the tribe is 
in its northern location, since it is described as “a lion’s whelp 
that leaps forth from Bashan” (Deut. 33:22), and is also cou- 
pled with the northern Naphtali, its “brother” tribe (cf. Gen. 
30:6-8). The *Samson narratives indirectly give information 
concerning the Danite families which remained in their south- 
ern inheritance during the period of the Judges (Judg. 13-16). 
Those families in Mahaneh-Dan between Zorah and Eshtaol 
(Judg. 13:25) were subjugated by the Philistines together with 
the tribes of the house of Joseph and Judah, though they suf- 
fered more than the others since they were the first to be af- 
fected by the Philistine eastward expansion. Samson's guer- 
rilla activities led to a hardening of Philistine rule (15:9). At the 
same time, Samson’s experiences show that despite the attempt 
to preserve the purity of the family, tribe, and nation by not 
intermixing with the nations of the land (14:3), social contact 
and even marital ties were established between the Danite 
clans and the Philistines. According to Y. Yadin, the biblical 
references prove that at a certain stage of Dan's settlement the 
tribe enjoyed the closest relations with the Sea Peoples, that 
Dan was an ancient tribe that extended over the entire east, 
and that during this early period it had no connection with the 
confederacy of the tribes of Israel. It gradually moved closer 
to the tribes of Israel until it was accepted into the amphic- 
tyony and became one of them. Its original area of settlement 
was along the coast near Jaffa, in the region between the set- 
tlements of the Philistines and those of the Tjeker mentioned 
in Egyptian records. In Yadin’s view there is a close relation- 
ship between the tribe of Dan and the tribe of Danaoi whose 
members were clearly seafarers who had a propensity for the 
worship of the sun and whose heroes excelled in their talent 
for solving riddles. Factions of the tribe wandered as fighting 
troops, spread to different places, and founded cities which 
they named for the patriarchs of the tribe. These groups of the 
tribe of the Danaoi were particularly attracted to the east Med- 
iterranean coast in general and the Jaffa area in particular. The 
similarities between their history and that of the tribe of Dan 
led Yadin to suggest the identification of the two. It is possible, 
however, to explain the parallels as resulting from contact and 
influence. Moreover, there does not appear to have been any 
contact between the Sea Peoples and the tribe of Dan before 
the migration of the latter to the north under Amorite pres- 
sure (Judg. 1:34). The information about Dan from the period 
of the monarchy until the destruction is negligible. It would 
seem that with the founding of the monarchy the Danite clans 
in the south were assimilated into the kingdoms of Judah and 
Israel and lost their distinctiveness. As for those in the north, 
they appear to have been concentrated around the city of Dan, 
the importance of which increased after the division of the 
kingdom. Jeroboam son of Nebat, the first king of Israel, es- 
tablished a central royal sanctuary in Dan, the northern end 
of his kingdom, and placed in it one of the two golden calves 
for the worship of the God of Israel, in an attempt to renew 
the ancient cultic centers and to revive the early traditions, in 
order to remove the members of the northern kingdom from 
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contact with Jerusalem and its Temple (1 Kings 12:28-30). The 
Danite clans of the north apparently intermingled with their 
neighbors, especially the tribe of Naphtali (cf. 1 Kings 7:13 with 
11 Chron. 2:13) and even with the people of Tyre (ibid.). The 
territory of Dan in the north constituted the northern flank of 
the kingdom of Israel and it suffered in the struggles and wars 
between Israel and Aram and between Israel and Assyria. In 
the time of King Baasha of Israel, the cities of Dan (Ijon, Dan, 
and Abel-Beth-Maacah) were conquered by Ben-Hadad, king 
of Aram, who had been hired by King Asa of Judah (1 Kings 
15:16-20). In the time of Pekah, king of Israel, the territory of 
Dan together with that of Naphtali and the whole of Galilee 
was conquered by Tiglath-Pileser 111 (732 B.c.£.), and its in- 
habitants were exiled to Assyria (11 Kings 15:29). In this region, 
he established the Assyrian province of Megiddo. 


[Isaac Avishur] 


In the Aggadah 
When Bilhah called her first son Dan (“judge”), she also 
prayed that it would be given to Samson, his descendant, to 
judge his people, and that they would not fall into the hands of 
the Philistines (Targ. Yer., Gen. 30:6). Similarly Jacob’s death- 
bed blessing to Dan centered principally around Samson, who 
would bring victory to his people unaided (Gen. R. 98:13). In 
the same blessing Jacob ranked Dan equally with Judah, in that 
Samson’s father would be of the tribe of Dan and his mother 
of Judah (ibid.; cf. Num. R. 10:5; 13:9), the Messiah to be de- 
scended from Dan on his mother’s side. Dan, more than all 
his brothers, desired to slay Joseph hoping thereby that Jacob's 
love for Joseph would be turned to him (Test. Patr., Dan 1:4-7). 
Dan’s only son was called Hushim (“rushes”) because his chil- 
dren were destined to be as numerous as rushes (BB 143). Dan 
was one of Jacob’s five weak sons (Rashi on BK 92a but see Gen. 
R. 95:4 for the opposite view). His descendants were all idol 
worshipers (PdRK 27b). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Alt, in: PJB, 35 (1939), 38-39; Y. Kaufmann, 
The Biblical Account of the Conquest of Palestine (1953); Z. Kallai, in: 
VT, 8 (1958), 134-60; idem, Nahalot Shivtei Yisrael (1967), 304-12; B. 
Mazar, in: BIES, 24 (1960), 8-16; Aharoni, Land, index; Y. Ben-Zvi, 
in: Oz le-David Ben-Gurion (1964), 177-82; Y. Yadin, in: Ha-Hevrah 
le-Heker ha-Mikra (ed.), Maaravo shel ha-Gallil... (1965), 42-55; A. 
Malamat, in: Biblica, 51 (1970), 1-16; Ginzberg, Legends, index. 


DAN (Gurvich), FYODOR ILYICH (1871-1947), Russian 
Socialist and journalist. Born in St. Petersburg, Dan was a phy- 
sician by profession. He joined the Socialist movement and in 
1898 was banished to Siberia for three years. At the conference 
of the Social Democratic Workers party in 1902 he represented 
the underground newspaper Iskra, of which Lenin was one of 
the editors. In the following year he was rearrested and again 
sent to Siberia. This time he escaped abroad and joined the 
Menshevik wing of the party, in which he became a promi- 
nent figure. He returned to Russia in 1905, but in 1908 he was 
again forced to leave the country as a political exile. When he 
returned to Russia in 1912, he became editor of the newspa- 
per Rabochaya Gazeta. In World War 1, Dan served for a short 
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time as an army doctor but in spite of his war service he was 
again sent to Siberia. 

The February Revolution of 1917 set Dan free. He played 
an important role as a member of the presidium of the Petro- 
grad Soviet and on the executive of the All-Russian Soviet, 
and opened the Second Congress in 1918. But unlike the Bol- 
sheviks, he favored the continuation of the war, and opposed 
their policies. He was arrested in 1922 and after a year in prison 
was compelled to leave the Soviet Union. In 1923 he was a 
Menshevik delegate at the founding of the Labor and Social- 
ist International (in Hamburg). He was one of the editors of 
Sotsialisticheski vestnik first in Berlin and then in Paris; and 
after the death of his brother-in-law Julius *Martov, in 1923, he 
became the leading figure in the Russian Social-Democratic 
movement in exile. In 1940 he settled in New York. 

Dan wrote the essay “Die Sozialdemokratie Russlands 
nach dem Jahre 1908” in Martov’s Geschichte der russischen 
Sozialdemokratie (1926). His own book, Proiskhozhdenie bol- 
shevizma (“The Source of Bolshevism,’ New York, 1946), ap- 
peared shortly before his death. In the years 1941-47 he pub- 
lished the magazine Novyi Put. He was opposed to Zionism, 
but as early as 1904 published an article in Iskra denouncing 
antisemitism and supporting Jewish self-defense. In his last 
years he sympathized with the idea of a Jewish state. 


DAN, JOSEPH (1935-_), scholar and educator in Jewish Stud- 
ies and Thought. Born in Bratislava, Czechoslovakia, he was 
taken to Palestine when he was three. His family settled in 
Jerusalem and Dan studied at the Hebrew University where 
he received a Ph.D. for his thesis on “The Theological Basis of 
the Ethical Thought of Ashkenazi Hasidism.” 

He began teaching at the Hebrew University in 1958, ini- 
tially in the Department of Hebrew Literature and later in the 
Department of Jewish Thought where he was appointed pro- 
fessor of Kabbalah in 1978. 

One of the most prominent researchers in the area of 
Jewish mysticism, Dan’s research combined a historical, phil- 
ological, and literary approach. The areas he concentrated on 
included the beginnings of the Kabbalah, the Heikhalot lit- 
erature, the Ashkenazi Hasidic movement, and ethics and 
Hasidism. 

In the teaching of Jewish Thought, he developed aca- 
demic projects of wide public dimensions. He was the editor 
of Jerusalem Studies in Jewish Thought and wrote the Open 
University course “The Theology and Ethics of the Ashkenazi 
Hasidic Movement,” bridging the gap between the purely aca- 
demic sphere and the broader public. 

He was a member of the editorial board of the quarterly 
Tarbiz from 1981 to 1986 and was director of the Jewish Na- 
tional and University Library 1984-1985. 

He was responsible for writing and editing the catalogue 
of the 12,000-volume Scholem library which houses most of 
the books ever published in the area of Jewish mysticism. Dan 
published nearly 200 studies in various scholarly journals and 
articles in various encyclopedias including the Encyclopaedia 
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Judaica for which he was departmental editor for medieval 
Hebrew prose. 

His books include Ethical and Homiletical Literature 
(Heb.; 1975), The Hasidic Story (Heb.; 1975), The Teachings of 
Hasidism (1983), and Gershom Scholem and the Mystical Di- 
mension in Jewish History (1987). In 1998 and 1999 he pub- 
lished his four-volume Jewish Mysticism, a historical and 
comparative study. 

In recognition of his great contribution to his field he 
was awarded the Israel Prize in 1997. 

[Elaine Hoter] 


DAN, LESLIE L. (1929-_), Canadian entrepreneur and phi- 
lanthropist. Dan was born in Budapest, Hungary. He survived 
the Holocaust as a teenager with the aid of false identity pa- 
pers. Still a teenager when he arrived in Canada in 1947, Dan 
worked as a lumberjack and waiter to put himself though the 
University of Toronto, where he earned a B.Sc. in pharmacy 
in 1954 and an M.B.A. in 1959. He began an over-the-counter 
drug distribution company in 1960 and in 1965 created No- 
vopharm. When he sold it to Israel’s Teva Pharmaceuticals in 
2000, the company was a world leader in pharmaceutical re- 
search and manufacture. While Dan remained on the Board 
of Teva he went on to develop and become chair of Viventia, 
which specializes in the discovery and development of prod- 
ucts for the treatment of cancer. 

A widely respected businessman, Dan also turned his 
expertise and personal fortune to battling disease worldwide. 
In 1985 he founded the Canadian Medicine Aid Programme 
(CAN-MAP) which provides millions of dollars of medicines 
and other aid to the sick in the developing world. He was a 
donor to Yad Vashem, and his generous support of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto is evident in the Leslie Dan Faculty of 
Pharmacy and the Leslie L. Dan Pharmacy Building, which 
was completed in 2005. Toronto’s Aish HaTorah’s Dan Fam- 
ily Building is named in his honor, and he received honorary 
doctorates from several universities. He was also active on 
the boards of several Toronto hospitals and supported a wide 
range of health-oriented initiatives at Canadian universities. 
In 1996 Dan was awarded the Order of Ontario and made a 
Member of the Order of Canada. 

[Paula Draper (2"¢ ed.)] 


DAN, SERGIU (originally I. Rossman; 1903-1976), Roma- 
nian novelist and journalist. Born in Piatra~-Neamt, Moldavia, 
Dan began his literary career by publishing original poems at 
the age of 19. He later wrote for such leading Romanian pe- 
riodicals as Contemporanul, Vremea, and Viata Romdneasca, 
and for Bilete de Papagal, a satirical magazine edited by the 
poet Tudor Arghezi. Dan was also for a time the political edi- 
tor of the newspaper Dreptatea. His career in fiction began in 
1929 when, in collaboration with Rumulus Dianu, he wrote 
Viata minumatd a lui Anton Pann (“The Wonderful Life of 
Anton Pan”). His own first novel, Dragoste si moarte in pro- 
vincie (“Love and Death in the Provinces; 1931) won him a 
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major Romanian literary prize. After this came two studies of 
middle-class life, Arsenic (1934) and Surorile Veniamin (“The 
Veniamin Sisters,’ 1935). In 1945 Dan published a novel, Unde 
incepe noaptea (“When the Night Begins”), dealing with the 
fate of a Jewish family during the Hitler era and containing 
moving descriptions of life in the concentration camps. This 
was followed by Roza si ceilalti (“Rosa and the Others,” 1947), 
an account of Jewish life in the provinces during the grim years 
of Fascist persecution. Both postwar novels are noteworthy for 
their penetrating psychological insight. During the next de- 
cade Dan published translations from French writers includ- 
ing Voltaire, Anatole France, and Aragon. Two later novels, 
Taina Stolnicesei (1958) and Tase cel mare (“Tase the Great,’ 
1964), were of only minor literary significance. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. CaAlinescu, Istoria literaturii romine dela 
origini pind in prezent (1941), 713, 919. 
[Abraham Feller] 


°DANBY, HERBERT (1889-1953), English Hebraist. Danby 
went to Jerusalem in 1919, first as a librarian and later as a 
canon of the Anglican Cathedral of St. George, remaining 
there until he was appointed professor of Hebrew at Oxford 
in 1936. Although Danby devoted his efforts mainly to the 
translation of tannaitic legal codes and that of Maimonides, 
he was also a pioneer among Christian Hebraists in taking 
modern Hebrew seriously as both an academic and a literary 
medium, and in developing an assessment of Judaism that 
was not merely positive but also possessed of insight. Thus, in 
1939 he published (with M.H. *Segal) an English and (mod- 
ern) Hebrew dictionary. Danby’s reputation rests on his Eng- 
lish translation of The Mishnah (1933), which is considered a 
standard reference work. He also contributed books 9 (“Of- 
ferings”) and 10 (“Cleanness”) to the Yale English translation 
of Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah (1950, 1954). He translated J. 
Klausner’s Jesus of Nazareth (1925) and History of Modern He- 
brew Literature (1932) as well as H.N. Bialik’s Biblical Legends 
(1938). His first work had been a translation of the Mishnah 
and Tosefta of the tractate Sanhedrin (1919), and in 1927 he 
published The Jew and Christianity. 

[Raphael Loewe] 


DANBY, MICHAEL (1955-_), Australian politician. Danby 
was born and educated in Melbourne, the son of a German 
Jew who fled to Australia after Kristallnacht. He worked for 
many years for the Australia-Israel Review, a Melbourne- 
based fortnightly magazine of which he was editor from 1986 
to 1993, before entering the Australia parliament as the Labor 
member for Melbourne Ports, a heavily Jewish seat, in 1998, 
the only Jew in Australia’s House of Representatives. He often 
defended Israel against critics of its policies, many from the 
left wing of his own party. From 2001 he served as an Oppo- 
sition whip. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.B. Levey and P. Mendes (eds.), Jews and 
Australian Politics (2004). 
[William D. Rubinstein (2"¢ ed.)] 
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In Ancient Israel 

In the Bible, Mishnah, and Talmud, dance is referred to in 
various contexts as an important ritualized activity and as an 
expression of joy. None of these references, however, contain 
descriptions of how the dancers actually moved. Dancing is 
mentioned in connection with celebrations of military victo- 
ries and in rituals such as the golden calf dance and the bring- 
ing of the Ark of the Covenant to Jerusalem. 

The Bible contains many Hebrew verb roots employed 
to describe dancing activity, four of which were used in the 
description of the popular but religious event of the bring- 
ing of the Ark, which inspired King David and his subjects 
to dance before God. David not only danced in the ordinary 
sense of the word sahek (jn) but also rotated with all his 
might, karker (1373); and jumped, pazez (13D) (11 Sam. 6:5, 
14, 16); a slightly different version appears in 1 Chronicles 
15:29, mentioning that he skipped, rakad (7/71). The other 
verb roots used for describing dance are daleg (377), leap 
or jump; kafotz (yDj?), jump with both feet; savav (210), go 
around; paseah (nob), skip; zala‘ (yx), limp; hagag (33n), 
dance in circle. 

It is noteworthy that in addition to the textual descrip- 
tions we have some tangible evidence. This includes newly 
discovered iconographic features found in *Megiddo, *La- 
chish, the Negev, and other sites. For example, a number of 
cylinder seals from the second millennium B.c.£. show lines 
of dancers standing with their hands on one another’s shoul- 
ders (Near Eastern Archeology, 66:3 (2003)). Figures on a late 
Bronze Age cylinder seal from Lachish have been interpreted 
as participants in a ritual or battle dance similar to the Arab 
folk “debka” still in use in our days. A. Mazar adds that “this 
posture is typical of seals showing dancers from various sites 
in Israel” (ibid.). T. Ilan in his study “Dance and Gender” (see 
Bibliography) describes dance represented in ancient iconog- 
raphy as an activity in which the two genders have specific 
defined roles. 


VICTORY DANCES. Dancing to the accompaniment of drums 
is associated with the celebrations of military victories and 
welcoming home heroes who have routed an enemy. The 
women’s role was to receive and extol the fighters. After the 
triumphant crossing of the Red Sea, “Miriam, the prophet- 
ess, the sister of Aaron, took a timbrel in her hand; and all 
the women went out after her with timbrels and with dances” 
(Ex. 15:20, 21). On his triumphant return from battle to Miz- 
pah, Jephthah was greeted by his daughter with timbrels and 
dancing (Judg. 11:34). When David and Saul returned from 
the battle with the Philistines, “the women came out of all the 
cities of Israel, singing and dancing, to meet King Saul, with 
timbrels, with joy, and with rattles” (1 Sam. 18:6). There is a 
detailed description of a victory parade, where Judith leads 
the women in the dance, to the accompaniment of a special 
thanksgiving song: “And all the women of Israel hurried to 
see her, and they praised her and made a dance for her... And 
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she went out in the dance before all the people, leading all the 
women” (Judith 15:12, 13). 


ECSTATIC DANCES. The most telling biblical evidence of the 
power of music inspiring ecstasy and prophetic vision is con- 
nected with King Saul. A passage from Samuel tells that Saul 
goes to the hill of God where he meets a group prophesizing 
while in motion, accompanied by several instruments. The 
text adds: “And the spirit of the Lord will come mightily upon 
thee, and thou shalt prophecy with them, and shalt be turned 
into another man” (1 Sam. 10:5-6). There is no mention of 
dancing, which typically accompanies ecstatic practices, but 
the movement that is an inherent part of the situation de- 
scribed may well allude to its ritual nature. 

David's dance before the Ark was an example of the reli- 
gious ecstatic dance performed by men. The Psalms exhorted 
people to “praise God’s name in the dance” - “praise Him with 
timbrels and dance” (Ps. 149:3; 150:4). 


FOLK DANCES. Detailed descriptions have been handed down 
to us from the period of the Mishnah, from which we learn 
that there was folk dancing at religious celebrations. During 
the festival of Tabernacles, there was a daily procession around 
the altar in the Temple following the sacrifices. The celebra- 
tions reached a climax in the dances of the water-drawing fes- 
tival: “Whoever has not witnessed the joy of the festival of the 
water-drawing has seen no joy in life. Pious men and men of 
affairs danced with torches in their hands, singing songs of joy 
and of praise, and the Levites made music with lyre and harp 
and cymbals and trumpets and countless other instruments” 
(Suk. 5:1b). During this celebration, R. Simeon b. Gamliel jug- 
gled eight lighted torches, and when he prostrated himself he 
dug his two thumbs into the ground, bent, kissed the ground, 
leaped up, and stood on his feet (Suk. 5:3a). 

The Book of Judges (21:21), in describing the annual feast 
in Shiloh tells of the bride-choosing ceremonies. The story 
of the capture of brides by the surviving men of the tribe of 
Benjamin indicates that choosing brides during the vineyard 
dances was a recognized practice in Israel. Others believe it 
was the celebration of the vines on the Fifteenth of Av. Accord- 
ing to the Mishnah, R. Simeon b. Gamaliel declared, “There 
were no holidays for Israel like the fifteenth of Av and the Day 
of Atonement, on which the daughters of Jerusalem went out 
in white dresses which were borrowed so that no one need 
be ashamed if she had none. And the daughters of Jerusalem 
went forth and danced in a circle in the vineyards. And what 
spake they? “Youth, lift up thine eyes and behold her whom 
thou wouldst choose” (Taan. 4:8). 

In the Song of Songs (7:1), one finds the rather obscure 
mention of “the dance of the two companies,’ which seems to 
have been taken from a traditional wedding dance, and may 
imply two groups of dancers, a type of dancing that can still 
be seen at Bedouin festivities in the Middle East. In Talmudic 
literature (Ket. 17a) the bridal procession was regarded with 
great deference and was given priority on public thorough- 
fares requiring even a funeral procession to make way. Danc- 
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ing in honor of the bride at a wedding was considered an act 
of religious devotion. Rabbis and scholars performed it joy- 
ously, each in his own manner. R. Judah b. Ilai would take a 
myrtle twig and dance before the bride singing. R. Samuel b. 
Isaac, even when he was old, would juggle three myrtle twigs 
as he sang and danced. R. Aha danced with the bride on his 
shoulder (ibid.). 


In the Diaspora 

During the dispersion, the dancing associated with the normal 
activities of a nation in its own country ceased. The rabbinical 
authorities often forbade dancing in public. The many discus- 
sions in the rabbinical literature and responsa about dancing 
include opinions ranging from lukewarm compromise to out- 
right hostility. At weddings and bridal feasts and for the Sab- 
bath and particularly on Purim and Simhat Torah and Lag ba- 
Omer dancing continued while taking on new forms. 

In European Jewry of the Middle Ages, dancing for plea- 
sure was an end in itself. In the medieval ghettos of France, 
Germany, and Poland, where living quarters were crowded, 
almost every Jewish community had a wedding-house or Tan- 
zhaus for festive occasions. Here the Tanzfuehrer (dance leader 
or caller) was aided by hired musicians. New humorous dances 
came into use, some of them reflecting the surrounding cul- 
tures. Among them were the Maien Tanz, Umgehender Tanz, 
Spring Tanz, Judentanz, Adam Harischon Tanz, DoktorFoist 
[Faust] Tanz, and Fisch Tanz. In Spain the children played 
with miniature wooden horses called kurraj. These toys re- 
sembled the pirate’s wooden battle horses that were favorites 
among the adults. 

During the Renaissance, Jews danced for recreation and 
entertainment. David Reuveni describes the dancing in the 
home of Jehiel Nissim of Pisa in 1524. They also danced in pub- 
lic as in the procession in Palermo celebrating the marriage 
of King Ferdinand of Castille and Isabella of Aragon in 1469. 
In Jewish homes in Italy the Hebrew teacher taught Bible and 
Talmud, music, and dancing. That Jews engaged extensively 
in the profession of teaching in that period is emphasized by 
the recurring laws closing schools of dance and music con- 
ducted by Jews, such as the edicts of 1443 in Venice, and 1466 
in Parma. There were Jewish dancing teachers in Renaissance 
Italy, the most distinguished dance master of the time being 
*Guglielmo de Pesaro, author ofa treatise on dance dated 1463. 
In the 16 century, another Jew, Jacchino *Massarano, won 
fame as a dance master and teacher in Rome. 


Oriental Jewry’s Dances 
There are many communities, such as the Moroccans, Geor- 
gians, Libyans, and Ethiopians, in which spontaneous group 
folk dancing is important, yet the Jews of Yemen and Kurdis- 
tan Jewry are among the most prominent traditional cultures 
attributing dynamic importance to dance in the daily and fes- 
tive life of the community. 

Dance among the Jews born in Yemen comprises sty- 
listic diversity characteristic of urban and rural settlements 
as well as including women and men. Dancing usually takes 
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place during ceremonies and celebrations. Fundamentally, the 
men’s dances are composed of steps and figures executed in 
a very small area. The dominant line is vertical - with agile, 
springy bending of the knees. The very expressive hands are 
used for an infinite variety of gestures. One or two singers, 
rhythm instruments, or hand clapping always accompany the 
dance but no melodic instruments were used. The women’s 
dances are less variegated and more restrained. They are ac- 
companied by the singing of the dancers themselves, or that 
of two female musicians who beat the rhythm respectively on 
copper plate and drum. 

The dances of Jews from Kurdistan are distinguished 
from those of all other Jewish communities in that the men 
and women dance together. The dances are accompanied by 
songs and two instruments: the zurna, a nasal-sounding wind 
instrument similar to the oboe, and the dola, a large double- 
headed drum that is beaten on both sides, with one thick 
and one thin stick. Most Kurdish dances are based on open 
or closed circles, with couples or soloists taking turns in the 
center where they improvise figures and steps. Some of the 
men brandish short swords as they dance and the women 
wave colorful kerchiefs. 


Hasidic Dances 

With the rise of *Hasidism in Eastern Europe in the 18* cen- 
tury, dance assumed great importance for the Jewish masses. 
*Israel b. Eliezer Ba’al Shem Tov, the founder of Hasidism, used 
dance to attain religious enthusiasm (hitlahavut) and devoted 
adherence to the Almighty (devekut). He taught his follow- 
ers that “the dances of the Jew before his Creator are prayers,” 
and quoted the Psalmist, “All my bones shall say: ‘Lord, who 
is like unto Thee?’” (Ps. 35:10). Hasidic dance assumed the 
form of the circle, symbolic of the hasidic philosophy that 
“every one is equal, each one being a link in the chain, the 
circle having no front or rear, no beginning or ending.” The 
Hasidim would start their dancing in slow tempo, and as the 
music became faster they held arms upward and leapt in the 
air in an effort to reach spiritual ecstasy. The accompanying 
melodies were composed to brief texts from either the Bible 
or the Talmud. *Nahman of Bratzlav, great-grandson of the 
Baal Shem Tov, believed that to dance in prayer was a sacred 
command, and he composed a prayer which he recited before 
dancing. He and other hasidic rabbis called for dancing on all 
festive occasions and even on the solemn days of the Ninth of 
Av, Rosh Ha-Shanah, and the Day of Atonement. During the 
celebrations on Simhat Torah, the usual processions with the 
scrolls reached a climax in the rabbi’s own dance. Wrapped 
in a prayer shawl, with a scroll held high in his hands, the 
rabbi danced with spiritual ecstasy as the Hasidim sang and 
clapped hands in a circle around him. The Hasidim danced on 
Friday nights around the rabbi’s banquet table, and at twilight 
on Saturday they danced with mystic fervor. Hasidic dancing 
has influenced the celebrations at Jewish festivals generally, 
and has served as the basis and inspiration of choreography 
on Jewish themes in ballet. 
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HILLULA DANCES. The Aramaic word hillula implies a joy- 
ous celebration. Certain Orthodox Jewish sects use the term 
to describe the annual ritual of visiting the grave of a zaddik 
or hasid on the actual or reputed day of his death. Among 
those whose sanctification has been recognized by the entire 
nation is certainly *Simeon Bar Yohai. Lag ba-Omer, the tra- 
ditional anniversary of his death, has long been commemo- 
rated in song and dance by pilgrims gathered at his tomb at 
Meron, near Safed. Nahman of Bratzlav ordered his disciples 
to observe the anniversary of his death by studying a chap- 
ter of the Mishnah and dancing at his grave. The Bratzlav 
Hasidim fulfilled his wish for generations at the cemetery in 
Uman in the Ukraine. In Alkush, in the mountains of Kurd- 
istan (northern Iraq), *Benjamin 11, a 19th-century explorer, 
discovered an unusual form of celebration of Shavuot at the 
tomb of the prophet Nahum. Pilgrims joined in the reading 
of the Book of Nahum and circled the shrine singing while 
women came dancing around the catafalque. The next morn- 
ing, the men went to the summit of a nearby hill, symboliz- 
ing Mount Sinai, read from the Torah, and then descended in 
warlike procession, clashing weapons and simulating the great 
combat heralding the coming of the Messiah. The women met 
the men with dancing and singing to the accompaniment of 
tambourines. 


Life Cycle Dances 

BIRTH AND CIRCUMCISION. A person's lifetime, from birth 
to death, is filled with a succession of special occasions, many 
of which are celebrated in song and dance. The first is birth. 
In many Eastern communities, the mother and newborn son 
were the center of special events. According to popular belief 
the demons - headed by *Lilith — are jealous of those blessed 
with a son who would soon fulfill the mitzvah of the circum- 
cision; they are increasingly dangerous as the circumcision 
approaches. In Morocco, Jews would perform the tahdid cer- 
emony. The term is apparently derived from the word hadid, 
which means iron, so named in reference to the sword used 
the night before the circumcision to banish the evil spirits. The 
sword is brandished in all corners of the house and around 
the beds of the mother and child, while a selection of biblical 
verses and appropriate psalms are chanted. In Persia, the fa- 
ther would engage professional dancers for the night before 
the ceremony. Among the Sephardi Jews of North Africa, the 
Tray of Elijah, used in the circumcision rite, would be carried 
in procession with song and dance and lighted candles, from 
its last place of use to the home of the newborn. In Syria and 
Lebanon, on arrival of the tray, seven guests would be called 
on to dance with the tray in turn. In Kurdistan, the Chair of 
Elijah would be brought in procession from the synagogue 
and the guests would circle it with dances. In Aden, the guests 
would take turns to dance with the Chair of Elijah as if danc- 
ing with the prophet Elijah himself. 


WEDDING. Of all family events, the wedding and its col- 
orful attendant ceremonies probably is the most important 
in the life of the individual and the community. Dancing in 
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honor of the bride gave rise to the Mitzvah dances. A 16'- 
century source published in Venice described the Mitzvah 
dance as a form of group dance in which the men danced 
with the bridegroom, and the women with the bride (Sefer 
Minhagim, Venice, 1590). This conformed to the prevalent 
practice and the restrictions against mixed dancing in Jewish 
communities. Later publications describe a modified Mitzvah 
dance. Men took turns to dance with the bride after wrapping 
something around the hand as a symbol of separation (J.M. 
Epstein, Derekh ha-Yashar, Frankfurt, 1704). By the beginning 
of the 19" century it became the practice for men to dance 
with the bride while separated by a handkerchief held at op- 
posite ends. In the pattern of the Mitzvah dance, the bride 
was usually seated in the middle of a circle of chosen guests 
while the badhan (“jester”), serving as master of ceremonies, 
called each guest by name to step forward and dance with 
the bride. First honors went to the parents of the couple and 
to the bridegroom; then scholars and important members of 
the community took turns. Each would extend to the bride 
the tip of a handkerchief or receive one from her, then circle 
with her once or twice to the accompaniment of music from 
the orchestra. During the wedding festivities, which lasted 
seven days, guests and neighbors took part in the dancing 
and even the beggars of the town had the right to dance with 
the bride. Other dances performed at weddings in East Euro- 
pean communities were Koilich Tanz, a dance of salutation 
to the bride and bridegroom performed by a woman holding 
a twisted white loaf and some salt to wish them abundance; 
Klapper Tanz, a dance with much handclapping; Redl, Frai- 
lachs, Karahod, Hopke, vigorous circle dances done by men; 
Besem Tanz, a man dancing with a broom used as horse or 
musket; Flash [Bottle] Tanz, dance with a bottle on the head; 
Bobes Tanz for the grandmothers; Mechutanem Tanz for the 
relatives of both families; Broyges Tanz, a man and a woman 
portraying quarrel and reconciliation; Sher, Sherele, Quadrille, 
dances based on square and longways dances performed 
with partners; Lancelot, Kutzatsky, Bulgar, Pas d’Espagne, 
Vingerka, Waltz, forms of popular Russian, Polish, and Ro- 
manian dances. At hasidic weddings, an old practice was of- 
ten revived of dancing in peasant costumes, animal skins, 
or even Cossack uniforms. Groups of young girls would also 
dance toward the seated bride from three directions singing 
Keitzad merakkedim lifnei ha-kallah (“How we dance before 
the bride”). The young men, meanwhile, would dance around 
the bridegroom. 

Groups of professional women musicians called tariaderas 
(drummers) in the Balkan Sephardi communities, mughnniyat 
in Yemen, mutribat in Kurdistan (poet-singers), and daqqaqat 
(drummers) in Iraq, conducted the ceremonies and sang to 
the accompaniment of drums, amusing the women and mak- 
ing them dance. In Morocco, a small ensemble of male instru- 
mentalists and a singer accompany the spontaneous dancing 
of women relatives and guests, performing individually ges- 
tures which call to mind the belly dance: the head tilted side- 
ways and a kerchief in each hand. In Yemen, it was considered 
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an honor for the women guests to dance with the mazhera, a 
bowl containing the henna dye with which the bride’s hands 
were painted. 


[Dvora Lapson / Amnon Shiloah (24 ed.)] 


Contemporary Period 

Already at the early decades of the 20" century, when interest 
in ballet began to spread throughout the West, Jewish dancers 
once more made their mark. The Diaghilev Company, dur- 
ing its two decades in Western Europe (1909-29), had notable 
Jewish dancers (apart from its famous designer Leon *Bakst). 
The first to attract attention was Ida *Rubinstein, though she 
was known more for her beauty than for her skill as a dancer. 
More important were two women whose careers only began 
with Diaghilev. The first was Alicia *Markova, who became 
an internationally recognized ballerina. The second was Ma- 
rie *Rambert, who founded one of the first classical compa- 
nies in England. David *Lichine first made his name in Ida 
Rubinstein’s company. The great Anna Pavlova (1881-1951) 
once confided to her American impresario, Sol *Hurok, that 
her father was Jewish but asked him not to reveal it before her 
death (see S. Hurok, Impresario, 1946). In Soviet Russia, Jews 
found opportunities that had been denied them in Czarist 
times. Outstanding among them was Asaf *Messerer, leading 
dancer and later teacher of the Bolshoi Ballet, and his sister Sh- 
ulamith. His niece, Maya *Plisetskaya, became the company’s 
prima ballerina. In America, Jewish teachers like Louis Chalif 
and Sandor Gluck trained performers for the classical bal- 
let companies that formed in the US. in the 1930s and 1940s. 
Ballet Theater numbered three important women dancers of 
Jewish descent - Annabella Lyon, Melissa *Hayden, and Nora 
*Kaye, all notable not only for technical mastery but for the in- 
tensity of their dramatic portrayals. In the 1960s Bruce Marks 
became a leading dramatic male dancer with the company. 
Jewish choreographers also came to the fore at Ballet Theater. 
Both Michael *Kidd and Herbert *Ross, best known for their 
work in Broadway musical comedies, began their careers with 
Ballet Theater. Also from the ranks of this company came Je- 
rome *Robbins, generally credited with winning attention for 
American dance in the wider world. Of major importance to 
American ballet was the work of Lincoln *Kirstein, founder 
of the New York City Ballet. The Jewish modern dancer has 
generally made more use of his Jewish heritage than his clas- 
sical counterpart. Because the modern dance is based on the 
expression of individual emotion, rather than on the discipline 
that molds the individual to an established form (like the bal- 
let), there emerged a search for identity through the explora- 
tion of ethnic background. Sophie *Maslow created The Vil- 
lage I Knew, depicting the life of Jews in Czarist Russia. Pearl 
Lang utilized her Jewish source in Song of Deborah and in 
Legend, based on An-Ski’s Dybbuk; Helen *Tamiris portrayed 
with nostalgia the landmarks of Jewish family life in Memoir. 
Another Jewish choreographer, Anna *Sokolow, showed con- 
cern with the alienation of the individual in contemporary 
society. Her Dreams was an indictment of Nazi Germany. 
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These Jewish choreographers made strong statements about 
their people and the plight of all humanity in their troubled 
times. 

[Selma Jeanne Cohen] 
Artistic Dance in Modern Israel 
The pioneers of artistic dance in Erez Israel in the early 
20 century had to create dance “from scratch.” Ausdruck- 
stanz was the style that took root in a society based on so- 
cialist values. This dance style, standing for simplicity and 
freedom from tradition and opting for personal expression 
and social involvement, spoke to the heart of this generation 
of pioneers. 

In 1920 Agadati presented a modern dance recital in 
Neveh Tzedek on the outskirts of Tel Aviv. Wishing to combine 
Middle Eastern and Western motifs, he turned to hasidic and 
Yemenite dances. Two years after Agadati’s recital, Margalit 
Ornstein, who had immigrated to Erez Israel from Vienna, 
established the first dance studio in Tel Aviv teaching Dal- 
croze Eurhythmics and Isadora Duncans style. Rina *Nikova 
immigrated in 1924 from St. Petersburg and became ballerina 
in the Erez Israeli Opera, founded that year by the conductor 
Mordechai Golinkin. She danced on a floor covered with Ori- 
ental rugs, usually accompanied by one man and three women 
who constituted the corps de ballet. In 1933, she founded the 
Yemenite Company, where young Yemenite girls performed 
dances on biblical themes. The company successfully toured 
Europe between 1936 and 1939. 

The early 1930s saw the rise of the second generation of 
dancers. Among them were the twins Yehudit and Shoshana 
Ornstein, Deborah *Bertonoff, Dania Levin, and Yardena 
*Cohen. 

Among the immigrants arriving in Erez Israel follow- 
ing the Nazis’ rise to power in 1933 were Tille Roessler, who 
had been a principal teacher at Gret Palucca’s school in Dres- 
den, and the dancers Else *Dublon, Paula Padani, and Katia 
Michaeli, who had danced in Mary Wigman’s company. In 
1935, at the peak of her artistic success as a notable dancer and 
creator in the Ausdruckstanz style in Central Europe, Gertrud 
*Kraus decided to immigrate to Erez Israel. She gave many re- 
citals and founded the Peoples’ Dance Opera Company, which 
operated from 1941 to 1947. It was the first modern dance 
group in the world associated with an opera house. 

By the end of the 1940s the third generation of dancers 
started performing. Prominent dancers included Naomi Ales- 
kovsky, Rachel Nadav, Hilde Kesten, and Hassia *Levi-Agron, 
who later founded the faculty of dance at the Jerusalem Acad- 
emy of Music and Dance. 

As opposed to Ausdruckstanz which was favored among 
the settler community, classic ballet was rejected as repre- 
senting bourgeois art. Despite this, Valentina Archipova- 
Grossman from Latvia founded in 1936 a classic ballet studio 
in Haifa, giving a start to many teachers. In 1938 Mia *Arba- 
tova, a former ballerina at the Riga Opera, founded her ballet 
studio in Tel Aviv, in which many choreographers and art- 
ists studied. 
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During World War 11, all cultural links to Europe were 
severed and the dance artists in the yishuv entered a period 
of cultural isolation extending up to Israel’s War of Indepen- 
dence and the end of the austerity period of the early 1950s. 
Thus Israel, in absorbing the Jews as a safe haven from the 
Nazis, ironically became one of the only countries on the 
globe where Ausdruckstanz became not only acceptable but 
also dominant. 

Side by side with universal issues concerning man and 
society, the newcomers created dances inspired by the land- 
scape of the country and biblical themes, aiming to express the 
link between Modern and Ancient Israel. In the newly created 
State of Israel, many artistic endeavors were supported by the 
state, but not artistic dance, which was still viewed as elitist, 
while folk dances were considered acceptably socialist. 

In the first half of the 1950s foreign dance groups began 
to tour Israel. American immigrants such as Ruth Harris, Rina 
Shaham, and Rena Gluck had brought awareness of American 
modern dance. Martha Graham's historic visit, by courtesy 
of the Baroness Bethsabee de Rothschild, struck waves and 
stimulated Israeli dancers to sign up for studies at her school 
in New York. At the same time, there was a rapid process of 
rejecting Ausdruckstanz. 

At this critical juncture, Sara *Levi-Tannai founded in 
1949 Inbal Dance Theater, an artistic Yemenite traditional- 
culture-inspired dance group. In the 1950s Noah Eshkol had 
invented the *Eshkol/Wachman Dance Notation. In 1971 
Amos Hetz founded “Movements,” a group that utilized the 
Dance Notation as a means of exploring new possibilities in 
movement. 

All attempts to establish a permanent non-funded pro- 
fessional modern dance group had failed. (This was the case 
with the Israeli Ballet Theater founded by Kraus and the 
Lyric Theater founded by Anna *Sokolow.) In 1964, however, 
Bethsabee de Rothschild founded the *Batsheva Dance Com- 
pany and during the 1970s several dance companies were es- 
tablished, such as *Bat-Dor by Rothschild (1967), the Israeli 
Ballet by Berta *Yampolsky and Hillel Markman (1968), the 
Kibbutz Contemporary Dance Company with its artistic direc- 
tor Yehudit Arnon (1969), and Kol Demamah by Moshe Efrati 
(1978), originally employing both deaf and hearing dancers. 

Between 1964 and 1976, all professional dance activi- 
ties in Israel took place in professional companies. This im- 
proved Israeli dancers’ technical and teaching standards and 
their tours placed Israeli dance on the global map. Batsheva 
and Bat-Dor, the leading companies, competed for important 
choreographers from around the world and did not readily 
open their doors to Israeli choreographers; local creativity 
diminished. 

In the mid-1970s, modern dance in Israel began to show 
signs of weariness. The dramatic, thematic approach as well as 
the movement idiom and artistic concept became repetitive. 
At that time, several young female choreographers who had 
studied abroad brought with them American post-modern 
influences. Post-modern dance gave the legitimacy to revolt 
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against the canons of modern American dance as performed 
by the major dance companies in Israel. The first fringe gen- 
eration included Ruth Ziv-Ayal, Ruth Eshel, Ronit Land, Heda 
Oren, Dorit Shimron, and Rina Schenfeld. 

In 1981 Pina Bausch came to Israel with the Wuppertal 
Dance Theater for the first time, and the local dance commu- 
nity became familiar with the Tanztheater style. For about 
five years before that visit, experimental dance works had 
been created in Israel, some of them in the movement-theater 
style, and Bausch’s visit reinforced this tendency, providing 
local creators with more tools. The creative upsurge follow- 
ing Bausch’s visit to Israel was immediate. The following year, 
Nava Zuckerman founded the Temu-Na Theater and Oshra 
Elkayam founded her Movement Theater. In the 1980s fringe 
dance in Israel was enriched by more dancers and creators, 
including Mirali Sharon (who was among the few choreog- 
raphers who created for Batsheva and Bat-Dor), Sally-Anne 
Friedland, Tami Ben-Ami, Yaron Margolin, Nir Ben-Gal, Liat 
Dror, Amir Kolben, and the Ramleh Dance Company in 1983 
(later the Tamar Jerusalem Company). 

Flamenco is very popular and there are several promi- 
nent dancers such as Silvia Doran, Neta Sheazaf, and Michal 
Natan. A manifestation of the relation between ethnic and ar- 
tistic dance is the University of Haifa’s Eskesta Dance Theater, 
which studies Ethiopian dance and creates artistic dance in- 
spired by folklore. The yearly Karmiel Dance Festival in Gal- 
ilee, established in 1988 and directed by Yonatan Karmon, 
draws thousands of people who come to dance folk dances 
for three days and nights. The festival program includes hall 
performances as well as mass dances in public parks and in 
the streets; folk dance, ethnic dance, and artistic dance are 
all combined. 

In the past decade, a large group of young experienced 
Israeli creators and dancers have worked in established big 
companies and in marginal fringe frameworks. Among the 
most notable creators and companies are Ohad *Naharin 
(Batsheva Dance Company), Rami *Beer (Kibbutz Contem- 
porary Dance Company), Nir Ben-Gal and Liat Dror (The 
Group), Noa Wertheim and Adi Sha’al (Vertigo Dance Com- 
pany), Anat Danieli Dance Company, Amir Kolben (Kombina 
Company), Ido Tadmor Dance Company, Tamar Borer, Yossi 
Yungman, Emanuel Gat, Noah Dar Dance Company - Holon, 
Muza Dance Company, Inbal Pinto Dance Company, Barak 
Marshal Dance, and Yasmeen Godder. The Inbal Dance The- 
ater and the Israeli Ballet are still active. In 1998 Valery Panov 
established the Ashdod Ballet, where all the dancers are im- 
migrants from the Former Soviet Union. 

Increasing fringe activity brought about the establish- 
ment of the Shades in Dance project (1984), in which works 
by young fringe artists were exposed on a professional stage, 
and in 1990 the first of the Curtain Up events, premieres of 
works by known fringe creators, took place. In 1989 the Su- 
san Dellal Center was founded, managed by Yair Vardi, and 
it became the main home of Israeli dance. 

[Ruth Eshel (274 ed.)] 
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Contemporary American Dance 

Modern dance reflected American social conventions at the 
beginning of the 20 century complete with quotas restrict- 
ing Jewish participation; this was true of Ruth St. Denis and 
Ted Shawn’s Denishawn Co. and schools. Their main dancers, 
Martha *Graham, Doris Humphrey, and Charles Weidman, 
broke with Denishawn over their discriminatory policies. Ap- 
parently Isadora Duncan was not so exclusive for she and her 
staff trained Julia Levien, Mignon Garlin, Ruth Fletcher, and 
Hortense Kooluris. The Denishawn star, Martha Graham, be- 
came a favorite teacher at the heart of the Jewish world in New 
York’s Lower East Side at the Neighborhood Playhouse. Built 
by Irene and Alice Lewisohn as both a philanthropic and ar- 
tistic endeavor, the dance classes there offered an entree into 
modern American culture for the children of immigrants. 
Jewish teachers at the Neighborhood Playhouse included 
Blanche Talmud and Senia Gluck-Sendor. Students included 
leftist Edith Segal, and Helen Tamiris, who later directed the 
Federal Dance Project of the wpa with her husband/partner 
Daniel Nagrin, and their dances often dealt with brotherhood 
and emancipation. Tamiris’s company included many Jewish 
dancers such Mura Dehn, Sue Ramos, and Pauline Bubrick 
Tish before Tamiris went on to choreograph for Broadway. 
Edith Segal, on the other hand, used her dances such as “The 
Belt Goes Red” and “Black and White” as vehicles for social 
protest at rallies. Other radical leftist dancers, of whom many 
trained by the German emigrée Hanya Holm, include Miriam 
Blecher, Lily Mehlman, Edna Ocko, and Muriel Mannings, 
who created the New Dance Group (both a school and center 
for performance). Hadassah Spira, born in Jerusalem, came 
to New York in 1938, created several solos including “Shuvi 
Nafshi” and headed the Ethnic Dance Dept. of the New Dance 
Group. In Hanya Holm’s dance company, Eve Gentry was the 
most prominent Jewish dancer. 

Of the mainstream modern dance companies, Graham’s 
included the most remarkable number of Jewish dancers. Most 
notably among them were Anna *Sokolow, Lillian Shapero, 
and Sophie *Maslow. Among other Jewish Graham dancers 
were Bertram Ross, Robert Cohan, Stuart Hodes, Linda Mar- 
golis Hodes (who later moved to Israel to oversee Graham 
works in the Batsheva Dance Co), and Pearl *Lang. The drive 
to assimilate into American culture thrust some into glorifying 
American folk (such as Maslow’s “Dust Bowl Ballads”) though 
many maintained Jewish concerns for social justice and es- 
pecially rights for workers’ and Afro-Americans. Opposition 
to fascism was seen in dance concerts to support Spanish de- 
mocracy during in the Spanish Civil War. Even Ruthanna *Bo- 
ris from American Ballet Theater joined forces with modern 
dancers for this cause. So, too, did *Habimah-trained Benja- 
min *Zemach, who worked in both New York and Los Ange- 
les. Bella Lewitzsky did not use Jewish material in her chore- 
ography or classes nor did Gloria Newman. Anna *Halprin 
(a.k.a. Ann), long an experimentalist with dance improvisa- 
tion, community, and healing, was driven by social concerns. 
Her work for her 80 birthday in 2000, “Memories from my 
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Closet, Grandfather Dance,’ has Jewish references and klezmer 
music. After World War 11, both Pearl Lang and Sokolow did 
solos using Jewish male prayer symbols such as tefillin. 

The Nazi regime destroyed all forms of dance by the 
mid-1930s: professional theater dance, dance in Yiddish the- 
ater, and dance in the folk and religious life of the Jewish 
communities of Europe. Stars such as Ruth Abrahamowitsch 
Sorel (trained by the German expressionist dancer Mary Wig- 
man) performed at the Berlin State Opera house. Margarete 
Wallmann, who directed Wigman’s Berlin school and that of 
the Vienna State Opera, fled Europe. So did Gertrud *Kraus, 
who immigrated to Palestine in 1935. Performers from Kraus’s 
Viennese Company who escaped and reached America during 
World War 11 included Fred *Berk, Katya Delakova, and Clau- 
dia Vall, who taught dance in Hollywood after a brief tour- 
ing stint with Berk. After partnership performing with Katya 
Delakova and their Jewish Dance Guild, Berk established 
the Jewish Dance Division at the 92™4 St. Y., whose emphasis 
was on Jews living a pluralistic life in the U.S. Joyce Mollow, 
a modern dancer, was also concerned with Jewish themes; a 
yearly lectureship at Queens College on Jewish dance was es- 
tablished in her memory. Hans Wierner or Jan Veen, another 
dancer from Kraus’s Co., had settled in Boston and taught at 
the New England Conservatory of Music. Truda Kashmann, 
also trained by Wigman, escaped Germany and directed a 
studio in Connecticut and trained Alwin Nikolais, a gentile 
talent who made an important home for dance in the Lower 
East Side. His lead dancers Murray Louis and Phyllis Lamhat 
became teachers and company directors in their own right. 
Pola Nirenska who was expelled from the Wigman Company 
in 1933 with the other Jewish performers, returned to her na- 
tive Poland, escaped to London, and then the U.S., where she 
devoted herself to choreographing and teaching. Judith Berg, 
another Polish dancer trained by Wigman, was known in War- 
saw for her dances on Jewish themes. She choreographed and 
danced the role of death in the Polish film of The Dybbuk. She 
escaped to the Soviet Union and with her partner Felix Fibich 
toured the provinces with a Yiddish revue. She reached the 
US. in 1950 where she continued to choreograph and perform 
in New York’s Yiddish theater. 

Elsie Salomons, who had danced in Kurt Joos’s German 
Co., reached Canada, where she trained her niece Judith Mar- 
cuse who became an established performer and choreogra- 
pher in Canada. 

Eliot Feld, trained in ballet, performed in Jerome *Rob- 
bins’ West Side Story, and later created “Tzaddik” for his con- 
temporary Feld Ballet, though he is not known for dances 
on Jewish themes. His mentor, the prolific genius choreog- 
rapher Robbins, and his collaborators, including Leonard 
*Bernstein, first considered portraying Jews and Catholics in 
conflict for Robbins’ remake of the Romeo and Juliet tragedy, 
West Side Story. However, they changed their minds and shied 
away from religious conflict in favor of ethnic gangs. In 1964, 
Robbins directed and choreographed Fiddler on the Roof an 
enormous Broadway hit, which ran for almost eight years. On 
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another occasion he turned to a Jewish theme creating “The 
Dybbuk Variations” for the New York City Ballet (1974); So- 
phie Maslow also choreographed her own “Dybbuk’” as did 
Pearl Lang. Other choreographers have also been drawn to this 
spiritual story, including Bejart, whose company performed it 
in Israel. The Pilobolus Company, which specializes in group 
choreography, occasionally touched on a Jewish theme, es- 
pecially when commissioned by the National Foundation for 
Jewish Culture, which sponsored their company piece called 
“Davenin.” An offshoot of Pilobolus was Momix with Daniel 
Ezralow, which has choreographed for Batsheva. 

Arnie Zane (1948-1988) collaborated with African- 
American Bill T. Jones and Zane occasionally used Jewish 
references in his work. Meredith Monk uses her own original 
music as well as choreography to encompass Jewish experi- 
ence such as her epic to immigration, Ellis Island, or her ode 
to loss in World War 11 called Quarry: An Opera and Book of 
Days about the Middle Ages and Jewish life then and now. Liz 
Lerman has had a multi-generational, multi-racial dance com- 
pany, the Liz Lerman Dance Exchange, since 1976 and often 
draws on Jewish themes for her dances including The Halle- 
lujah Project and “Shehehianu.” Like Monk, she was a MacAr- 
thur Prize recipient, a mark of American achievement, and 
in 2005 Lerman was commissioned by Harvard Law School 
to do a dance project on the Nuremberg Trials and genocide. 
Margalit *Oved, Zeeva Cohen (both Israeli- American chore- 
ographer/dancers) with Risa Jaraslow, Ruth Goodman, Beth 
Corning, and Heidi Latsky are some who bring their Jewish 
experiences into their works. 

David Gordon, David Dorfman, Danial Shapiro, and Stu- 
art Pimsler use vestiges of burlesque and vaudeville in their 
humorous look at themselves as Jewish men through their own 
choreography, using autobiography and their Jewish families 
as a base for their choreography. 


[Judith Brin Ingber (2"4 ed.)] 


Russian and European Dance 

At the beginning of the 20" century, not a few Jews in Rus- 
sia occupied a prominent place in classical ballet; yet, many 
of them did not reveal their Jewish origin. Sol *Hurok, the 
impresario of the great and most famous Diva Ana Pavlova 
(1881-1931), reports in his Memories that she told him she 
was the illegitimate daughter of the known Jewish banker 
Lazar Polakov, allowing him to disclose her origin only after 
her death. 

The outstanding classical dancer, choreographer, and 
teacher Asaf *Messerer (1903-1992) belonged to a great artis- 
tic family. He was a legendary premier dancer with the Bol- 
shoi Ballet Theater, where he performed the major roles in 
the most famous classical ballets. He also distinguished him- 
self as a great choreographer and teacher, and staged ballets 
in Belgium. Hungary, and Poland, and he wrote two books 
on ballet technique. 

His sister Sulamith Messerer (1908- ) was a prima bal- 
lerina with the Bolshoi, where she danced leading roles in 
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the 1930s and 1940s, often partnered by her brother Asaf. She 
moved to London in 1980 and was a ballet guest teacher with 
leading companies. Her niece, daughter of the cinema actress 
Rakhail (Raisa), is the legendary ballerina Maya *Plisteskaya 
(1925-_ ), one of the most famous names in the history of bal- 
let. She danced in many capitals and served as guest director 
at the Rome opera ballet (1984-86) and with Spanish National 
ballet (1987-90). She visited Israel several times. 

In his autobiography Dance - Imagination — Time, Asaf 
Messerer refers to several Jewish dancers who began their ca- 
reer together with him, including Miriam Reisen, Lubov Bank, 
Raisa Stein, Feina Leisner, and others; they are all included in 
the Russian Encyclopedia of Dance. 

A prominent and greatly gifted dancer was Michael 
Gabovitch (1905-1965), who danced leading roles with the 
Bolshoi, having for many years as a dance partner Galina Ula- 
nova (1910-_). In the years 1954-58 Gabovitch was the direc- 
tor of the Moscow choreographic school, and he is the author 
of books and articles on dance. His son, also called Michael, 
danced as soloist with the Bolshoi. 

The star Alla Schelest (1919-1999) was for 25 years a ten- 
ured soloist with the St. Petersburg’s Maryinsky Theater and 
the most appreciated dancer of the famous Jewish choreog- 
rapher Leonid Yacobson (1904-1973). 

The ballerina Nina Timofeyeva (1935- ) made her debut 
with the Kirov-Maryinsky Theater in 1953 when she was 18 
years old. In 1956 she became the leading soloist with the Bol- 
shoi and was distinguished by her brilliant technique; she also 
made her mark in modern ballet. In 1991, she and her dancer 
daughter immigrated to Israel she and pursued her career in 
Jerusalem, first at the Rubin Academy and later, along with her 
daughter, she founded her own ballet company and school. 

The famous Russian-born dancer Valery *Panov, who 
was a star with Kirov-Maryinsky in Moscow immigrated with 
his wife, dancer Galina, to Israel in 1974. After dancing in sev- 
eral Israeli venues, Valery became art director of the opera bal- 
let in Bonn (1992-97) and also worked in South Africa. At the 
end of the 1990s he returned to Israel and founded his own 
ballet company and school in the town of Ashdod. 

Another famous Russian dancer who immigrated to 
Israel was Alexander Lifchitz. He was a soloist with Kirov- 
Maryinsky Theater (1954-74), where he successfully distin- 
guished himself with brilliant performances of character 
dances. After his immigration to Israel he directed a ballet 
school in Jerusalem until his premature death in 1998. 

The prevailing antisemitism in Soviet Russia imprinted 
foremost the major theaters, which refused to enroll many 
excellent Jewish dancers; those who were lucky enough to be 
admitted preferred to conceal their Jewish origin; one finds 
among them such Jewish names as Violetta Bobet, Alexander 
Klein, Ella Fein, and others. Other dancers moved to cities 
like Novosibirsk, Kiev, and Riga, where they found recogni- 
tion and favor as leading dancers 

The choreographer and ballet director Boris Eifman 
(1946- ) belongs to the generation of Soviet ballet masters 
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who tried at the end of the 1960s and beginning of the 1970s 
to change traditional Russian ballet and make it more con- 
temporary. Eifman, a spiritual disciple of Leonid Yacobson, 
endowed with a creative style of his own, is considered an im- 
portant force in contemporary Russian culture as the director 
of his own dance theater. 

Among the scholars and critics of Soviet dance, the Jews 
occupied important place. Akim Wolinsky (born Haim ben 
Lev Flakser in 1861) became famous among the most influ- 
ential thinkers and writers on Russian ballet art. He was the 
author of several books and articles on all major personalities 
in dance. In 1921, he founded and directed a Russian dance 
school in Petersburg, where many of the prominent Soviet 
dancers studied. Another remarkable writer and critic is 
Vadim Gaievski, author of books on such celebrated artists as 
Petipa, Balanchine, Ulanova, Plisteskaya, and others. 

After World War 1 and the Russian Revolution, many 
Russian dancers and choreographers settled in Central and 
Western Europe and where they enjoyed intense activity as 
dancers and choreographers. The most prominent were those 
associated with Diaghilev’s Ballets Russes. The most famous 
among them is Ida *Rubinstein (1885-1960), who was the star 
of this prestigious company in the years 1909-11 and 1920. 
Rubinstein also founded and directed a company of her own 
(Paris, 1911-13) and then a second one with Bronislava Nijin- 
ska as choreographer (Paris, 1928-29, 1931, 1934). 

Another outstanding artist is David Lishem (born David 
Lichtenstein in 1910). Although he left Russia at an early age 
he absorbed the Russian ballet tradition via L. Yegorva and 
Bronislava Nijinski, with whom he studied. He made his de- 
but as a soloist with Ida Rubinstein’s company and had as 
stage partner Ana Pavlova; he excelled in character dances. 
He immigrated in 1940 to the U.S. and danced there with the 
Ballet Theater. 

Mentioned should be also made of the legendary Litu- 
anian Sonia *Gaskel, who studied in Russia and Paris and 
founded the famous National Dutch company in Holland. 

In her book The Blue Maiden Dancer, Nina Tichonova 
describes admirably the Parisian and Berlin's ballet in the pe- 
riod between the two world wars, mentioning the leading 
Russian names, which include not a few Jews. She also refers 
to the extraordinary phenomenon of the Russian Romantic 
Ballet Theater in Berlin, whose founders were Anatoli and 
his son Andre Shaikovitch, who also wrote books on ballet in 
French and German. 

[Yossi Tavor (274 ed.)] 

The dancer, teacher, choreographer, and ballet director 
Marie (Cyvia Rambam) Rambert (1888-1982) was born in Po- 
land and came to Paris in 1906 where she studied free dance 
with Raymond Duncan and later eurhythmics with Jacques 
Dalcrose in Geneva. In 1913, she was dancer and teacher of 
eurhythmics with Diaghilev’s Ballets Russes and the musical 
adviser of dancer and choreographer Vaslav Nijinski when he 
created Stravisky’s Sacre du Printemps. In 1912, she settled in 
London, where she pioneered classical ballet and was founder 
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and director of the Rambert Ballet School (1920) and the Bal- 
let Rambert (1935). Among her honors are the Queen Eliza- 
beth Coronation Award (1956); Chevalier, Légion @’honneur 
(France, 1957), and Golf medal of the Order of Merit (Po- 
land, 1979). 

Another outstanding ballerina is the British-born Ali- 
cia (Alice Lilian Marks) *Markova (1910-2004), who danced 
at the Ballet Rambert. At the age of 15 she joined Diaghilev’s 
Ballets Russes. Markova created many major roles in the bal- 
lets of Balanchine and in the 1950s was the prima ballerina of 
the London Festival Ballet. She was made a “Dame” (female 
equivalent of knighthood) by order of Queen Elizabeth. 

The South African dancer, choreographer, and ballet di- 
rector John *Cranko (1927-1973) came to London in 1945 and 
joined the Sadler Royal Ballet. This master of various styles of 
ballet was the artistic director of the Stuttgart Ballet and chief 
choreographer of the Bavarian State Opera in Munich. 

The French dancer and choreographer Jean *Babilée 
(Gutmann), born in 1923, showed astonishing technique and 
natural grace as a child. He was the star of Roland Petit’s Les 
Ballets des Champs Elisées (1945-50) and in 1955 earned the 
gold star for best dancer at the International Festival Dance 


mPa [Amnon Shiloah (274 ed.)] 
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DANGERFIELD, RODNEY (1921-2004), U.S. comedian. 
Born Jacob Cohen in Long Island, N.y., Dangerfield was best 
known for his catchphrase, “I don’t get no respect,’ and his 
self-deprecating routines which featured him sweating and 
fidgeting with his necktie. Dangerfield first started writing 
jokes at 15 and was performing at amateur nights by 17. In 
1941, when he was not working as a singing waiter, he was 
performing as a stand-up comedian in nightclubs under the 
name Jack Roy. He married singer Joyce Indig in 1950 and one 
year later decided to quit the comedy circuit to get a steady 
job selling aluminum siding in New Jersey. “I dropped out 
of show business, but nobody noticed; he remarked. After 
the couple divorced in 1961, Dangerfield went back to stand- 
up, working a day job in an office and performing in clubs at 
night. Dangerfield eventually auditioned for television host 
Ed Sullivan, who immediately signed him to his program. He 
made 16 appearances on Sullivan's variety show and more than 
60 appearances on The Tonight Show with Johnny Carson. 
He opened the comedy club Dangerfield’s in Manhattan in 
1969, and spent more than 20 years as a Las Vegas headliner. 
The 1970s found Dangerfield releasing books, I Couldn't Stand 
My Wifes Cooking So I Opened a Restaurant (1972) and I Don't 
Get No Respect (1973), and a variety of comedy albums. In 
1978, he was selected as commencement speaker for Har- 
vard University. His screen debut came with The Projectionist 
(1971), but it was his role as real estate developer Al Czervik in 
Caddyshack (1980) that launched his film career and which 
he followed with such features as Easy Money (1983), Back 
to School (1986), Rover Dangerfield (1991), Ladybugs (1992), 
Natural Born Killers (1994), Meet Wally Sparks (1997), and 
the Adam Sandler film Little Nicky (2000). Dangerfield won 
a Grammy Award in 1981 for his comedy album No Respect, 
a lifetime achievement award during the American Comedy 
Awards in 1994, and Comedy Central's first Comedy Idol 
award in 2003. In 2004, he released an album of love songs, 
Romeo Rodney, and published his autobiography, It’s Not Easy 
Bein’ Me. He died in Los Angeles from heart surgery compli- 
cations. 

[Adam Wills (2"4 ed.)] 


DANGLOW, JACOB (1880-1962), Australian rabbi. Born in 
England, Danglow was trained at Jews’ College, London. In 
1905 he became minister of St. Kilda Hebrew Congregation, 
Victoria, where he officiated for 52 years. Danglow served as 
chaplain of the Australian forces in France in World War 1 and 
later as senior Jewish chaplain in Australia. He was active in 
many communal institutions, especially the Montefiore Home 
for Aged Jews and the Jewish Young People’s Association, and 
represented the community in many civic affairs, especially the 
hospital fund. Staunchly opposed to “political Zionism” prior 
to the establishment of the State of Israel, after Israeli indepen- 
dence Danglow became a champion of the Jewish state and 
visited it in 1956. Danglow was widely regarded as the most 
important Jewish religious leader in Australia, and presided 
at the state funeral of Australia’s great Jewish general, Sir John 
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Monash, in 1931, when one-third of Melbourne’s population 
lined the streets of the funeral procession. John S. Levi’s Rabbi 
Jacob Danglow: “The Uncrowned Monarch of Australia’s Jews 
(1995) is a comprehensive biography. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Australian Dictionary of Biography, 
8, 204; H.L. Rubinstein, Australia 1, 264-65, index; W.D. Rubinstein, 
Australia 11, index. 


[Israel Porush / William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 


DANGOOR, EZRA SASSON BEN REUBEN (1848-1930), 
Iraqi rabbi. Dangoor studied in Baghdad and was a pupil of 
Abdallah *Somekh. Although he devoted much of his time 
to religious activity, he obtained his livelihood from business. 
From 1880 to 1886 he was in charge of documents issued by the 
Baghdad bet din. In 1894 he was appointed rabbi of Rangoon, 
Burma, but ill health compelled him to return a year later 
to Baghdad, where he was appointed chief of the shohatim. 
During 1923 to 1928 he served as chief rabbi of Baghdad but 
resigned office in consequence of communal disputes. Many 
books were published under his editorship in the Hebrew 
press he established in Baghdad in 1904, including festival 
prayer books according to the Baghdad rite; Seder ha-‘Ibbur, 
calendars for the years 5665-5683 (in other presses until 5691); 
Birkhot Shamayim (1905), on the blessings for precepts and for 
pleasures; Sefer ha-Shirim (1906), containing poems by differ- 
ent authors. There remain in manuscript in the Sassoon col- 
lection responsa, a history of Baghdad from the years 1793 to 
1928, homilies, commentaries on biblical books, laws, customs, 
poems, and *piyyutim. After his death, his children published 
a memorial volume (1931). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 458; A. Yaari, Ha- 
Defus ha-Ivri be-Arzot ha-Mizrah, 2 (1940), 104f., 131-48; A. Ben- 
Jacob, Yehudei Bavel (1965), 172-4; idem, Shirah u-Fiyyut shel Yehudei 
Bavel ba-Dorot ha-Aharonim (1970), index. 

[Abraham David] 


DANIEL (Heb. 9x?34, 2817, “God has judged, or vindi- 
cated”). 

(1) An evidently pre-Mosaic saint (Ezek. 14:14, 20) and 
sage (28:3) and, as such, of a type conceivable in any land 
(14:3 ff.) and assumed by Ezekiel to have been heard of by the 
pagan prince of Tyre (28:1-3). The publication of the Ugaritic 
epic of Aqhat in 1936 showed the probability that the Phoe- 
nicians had a tradition about a man Daniel who was famed 
for both piety and wisdom. Aqhat’s father, Duil, is a devout 
worshiper of the gods and has their ear (especially that of 
Baal); he is also one who, either as an elder or king, “judges 
the case of the fatherless, adjudicates the cause of the widow” 
As Cassuto pointed out, this requires not only goodness but 
also wisdom (cf. 1 Kings 3:5ff.). It is perhaps no accident that 
in the great majority of Ezekiel manuscripts the name of this 
Daniel is written without yod (cf. the Ugaritic dnil, whereas 
the name of all the other biblical Daniels is written 9°17). It 
may be assumed that in the tradition known to Ezekiel this 
Daniel figured as a monotheist. 
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(2) The name of David’s second son according to 1 Chron- 
icles 3:1 (according to 11 Sam. 3:3, Chileab). 

(3) The hero of the Book of Daniel; see the Book of 
*Daniel. 

(4) A priest of post-Exilic times (Ezra 8:2; Neh. 10:7). 


[Harold Louis Ginsberg] 


In the Aggadah 

Daniel (no. 3 above) was a scion of the House of David. He and 
his three companions, Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah, were 
eunuchs at the royal palace and were thus able to exonerate 
themselves of the charges of immorality brought against them 
(Sanh. 93b; PdRE 52). Although the Mekhilta de-R. Ishmael 
(Pisha, 1) and Josephus (Ant., 10:266ff.) count Daniel among 
the prophets as do Christian sources (e.g., Matt. 24:15), the 
Talmud denies that he was a prophet. However, he was pos- 
sessed of such great wisdom that he outweighed all wise men 
of the world (Yoma 77a). He was an expert in the interpre- 
tation of dreams and *Nebuchadnezzar trusted him at once 
(Tanh. B., Gen. 191). Despite the many dangers and difficul- 
ties at the royal court, Daniel conducted himself with the ut- 
most piety. He refused to partake of wine or oil of the gentiles 
(Av. Zar. 36a). He was prepared to sacrifice his life rather than 
omit reciting the statutory prayers thrice daily, and he was cast 
into the lion’s den as a punishment when the nobles surprised 
him reciting the Minhah prayer. The mouth of the den was 
sealed with a huge stone which had rolled from Palestine to 
Babylon. Upon this stone sat an angel in the shape of a lion 
to protect Daniel against harassment by his enemies. When 
the following morning the king went to see Daniel’s fate, he 
found him reciting the Shema (Mid. Ps. to 66). On another 
occasion Nebuchadnezzar tried to induce Daniel to worship 
an idol into whose mouth he placed the diadem (ziz) of the 
high priest bearing God’s ineffable name, as a result of which 
the idol uttered the words “I am thy Lord.” Daniel, however, 
did not yield. He conjured the idol not to desecrate God’s 
name, whereupon the ziz passed to Daniel’s mouth and the 
idol crumbled to pieces (Song. R. 7:9). 

God revealed to Daniel the destiny of Israel and the date 
of the Last Judgment, which was not even revealed to Haggai, 
Zechariah, and Malachi (Dan. 10:7). Daniel, however, forgot 
the kez (“end”) revealed to him (Gen. R. 98:2). Despite the fact 
that Daniel is lauded for his virtues of piety and charity (ARN* 
4, 11), it is also stated that he was not rescued from the lion’s 
den because of his own merits but through the merits of Abra- 
ham (Ber. 7b). Moreover, some regard him as a sinner who was 
punished because he gave good counsel to Nebuchadnezzar 
(BB 4a). Daniel is variously identified with the eunuch Ha- 
thach (Esth. 4:5, 6; Meg. 15a; BB 4a), Memucan (Esth. 1:16; Targ. 
Sheni), or Sheshbazzar (PR 6:23, et al.). According to *Josippon 
it was owing to Daniel's merit that Darius issued the orders 
that Jews should return to Palestine and rebuild the Temple 
(ch. 24). Daniel asked the king to appoint *Zerubbabel in his 
place. Opinions differ as to whether Daniel accompanied the 
returned exiles to Palestine. Some state that he returned after 
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the proclamation of *Cyrus (Song. R. 5:5) while later sources 
(e.g., Josippon 9d-10a) state that he retired to *Shushan where 
he lived a pious life until his death and was buried there. The 
Talmud mentions “a synagogue of Daniel” situated three miles 
from the city of Barnish (Er. 21a). 


In Islam 
Muslim legend is acquainted with both biblical Daniels; the 
wise man mentioned in Ezekiel 14:14 and 28:3, and the hero of 
the Book of Daniel. Among the commentators of the Koran, 
some interpret the verses of Sura 85:4-5, “The fellows of the 
pit were slain,” and “The fire with its kindling,’ as referring to 
Daniel (Daniyal) and his colleagues in the fiery furnace; nev- 
ertheless, this is only one of the many explanations to these 
obscure verses. 

[Haim Zew Hirschberg] 
In the Arts 
The hero of the Book of Daniel early attracted the attention 
of writers. One of the first examples of Anglo-Saxon poetry 
is a seventh-century paraphrase of the Book of Daniel, and 
he also appears later in the English miracle play, Ordo Pro- 
phetarum. In the 17'* century the German tragicomedy Der 
siegende Hofmann Daniel (1671) dealt with the theme. After 
the English writer Hannah More, whose Sacred Dramas (1782) 
included a play about Daniel, literary treatments of the story 
became rare. Two 20'-century reinterpretations were Daniel 
(1907) by the Polish dramatist Stanislaw Wyspianski, and “The 
Daniel Jazz” (1920), the title poem in a collection by the U.S. 
writer Vachel Lindsay which imitates the dramatic sermons 
characteristic of the Afro-American churches. 

In art, Daniel was a far more familiar figure, both be- 
cause of the dramatic, visual quality of the biblical episodes 
in which he figures and because of his adaptability to Chris- 
tian typology. Daniel in the lion’s den was thought to prefig- 
ure Jesus in his sepulcher and was also seen as representing 
the saved soul, or man under God’s protection. Daniel is usu- 
ally portrayed as a young, beardless, and often naked youth, 
sometimes wearing the Phrygian bonnet. He is seen flanked 
by his lions, and occasionally accompanied by the ram of his 
apocalyptic vision. He is often associated with other figures 
from the Book of Daniel (and its apocryphal addition) in a 
narrative cycle: giving judgment in the case of *Susannah and 
the Elders; preceded in the ordeal by the Three Hebrews; and 
twice cast into the den of lions, under both Darius and Cyrus. 
The cycle of Nebuchadnezzar’s dreams interpreted by Dan- 
iel shows the prophet more by implication than by presence, 
as does the apocalyptic cycle. A vast number of works of art 
depict the Daniel narrative in full, in part, or in isolated epi- 
sodes. Daniel appears on fourth-century sarcophagi, fifth and 
sixth-century church doors, woven cloths, and belt-buckles in 
Spain, Germany, and Italy. In the seventh century, he is seen 
in the Cosmas Indicopleustés (Vatican Library) and, from the 
ninth century onward, on capitals and portals throughout the 
Romanesque world. Examples in miniature painting are to be 
found in the 11'-century Apocalypse of Saint-Sever (Paris, 
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Bibliotheque Nationale) and Spanish Beatus manuscripts, 
and later in 14*- and 15'®-century Bibles. After the 13 cen- 
tury the theme was less popular. There is a Tintoretto Daniel 
in the Scuola di San Rocco, Venice, and Rubens painted Dan- 
iel and the lions (1618). Bernini’s sculptures of Daniel and Ha- 
bakkuk (1656) are to be seen in the Chigi chapel in S. Maria 
del Popolo, Rome. Delacroix painted Daniel and the lions in 
1849. The Nebuchadnezzar dream cycle is illustrated by Guido 
Reni’s 17"*-century painting in Santa Maria Maggiore, Rome, 
and the apocalyptic cycle is referred to by Rembrandt in his 
“Vision of Daniel” (1650, Berlin). Some other portrayals are 
Michelangelo's fresco in the Sistine Chapel of the Vatican, and 
an 18'-century statue by Aleijadinho (Francisco Anténio Lis- 
béa) at Congonhas do Campo, Brazil. The subject of the Three 
Hebrews in the fiery furnace occurs in frescoes in Roman cat- 
acombs of the third and fourth centuries c.z. In the Middle 
Ages this theme is found in sculpture, mosaics, and manu- 
scripts as well as frescoes. The three men were taken to rep- 
resent the elect protected from all perils, including the flames 
of Hell. In early representations they are often nude, despite 
the fact that the Bible states that they were thrown into the 
flames fully clothed. They are also often depicted as children, 
their hands raised in an attitude of prayer. 


In Music 

The dramatic episodes of the “Daniel cycle,’ including and 
often combining the canonical and apocryphal parts, have 
always been favored by composers. While the music of the 
12'-century Daniel play by Hilary of Poitiers has not sur- 
vived, the contemporary Ludus Danielis from Beauvais Ab- 
bey is completely “scored” in the manuscript (British Mu- 
seum, Ms. Egerton 2615, fols. 95r-108r) with a combination 
of composed songs and traditional church melodies. This has 
become known through a recording directed by Noah *Green- 
berg. Notable settings of the Daniel cycle are Caldara’s opera 
and Hasse’s oratorio (both presented at the Viennese court in 
1731); Darius *Milhaud’s Les Miracles de la foi (1951), a cantata 
for tenor, chorus, and orchestra based on passages from the 
Book of Daniel; and Benjamin Britten’s modern “parable for 
church performance,” The Burning Fiery Furnace (1966), with 
text by William Plomer. Vachel Lindsay’s “The Daniel Jazz” 
was set to music in the jazz idiom by Louis *Gruenberg, for 
tenor and eight instruments (1923); and by Herbert Chappell 
(1963), for unison voices and piano. The Song of the Three 
Children (Canticum trium Puerorum, Vulg. Dan. 3:52-90), 
included in the Catholic liturgy, has inspired many fine musi- 
cal settings. There is a notable setting by Josquin des Prés (15 
century); a polychoral structure by Heinrich Schuetz and Mi- 
chael Praetorius (17 century); and Karlheinz Stockhausen’s 
Gesang der drei Juenglinge (1956) which dissolves and recon- 
stitutes the human utterance by electronic manipulation. On 
the popular level is Shadrack, Meshack, Abednego, a composed 
spiritual by Robert MacGinney (often thought to be authen- 
tic), which was made famous by the jazz trumpeter and singer 
Louis Armstrong. 
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(1956), 232-3. 


DANIEL, BOOK OF, a book of the third division of the He- 
brew Bible, the Hagiographa, named for a man Daniel whose 
fortunes and predictions are the subject of the book. 


DIVISIONS AND CONTENTS 


When the Book of Daniel is examined for content and literary 
character, it falls naturally into two roughly equal parts which 
may be designated Daniel a and Daniel B. Daniel a (chs. 1-6) 
comprises six stories, told in the third person, about the trials 
and triumphs of Daniel and his three companions; while Dan- 
iel B (chs. 7-12) consists of four accounts, cast in the first per- 
son, of as many apocalyptic revelations received by Daniel. 


Summary of Daniel a (Dan. chs. 1-6) 

CHAPTER 1. Nebuchadnezzar, the king of Babylon, took back 
with him from Judah several boys of good family, handsome 
looks, and promising intellect, and charged his grand vizier 
with the task, to be completed in three years, of rearing and ed- 
ucating them “in booklore and in the Chaldean tongue” (1:4) 
in order to qualify them for the king’s service. Four of these 
boys, Daniel, Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah - renamed 
Belteshazzar, Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-Nego by the vi- 
zier — were so pious and so ingenious as to make an arrange- 
ment with the lower official to whom the vizier had assigned 
them whereby they exchanged with him the excellent rations 
they received from the king for raw vegetables. Finding, after 
a ten-day trial, that the four lads looked even healthier than 
the others, the official continued the arrangement indefinitely. 
At the end of their period of training, the king found them 
superior not only to their fellow students but to all the magi- 
cians and enchanters of his realm. 


CHAPTER 2. Daniel came to the king’s notice even before the 
three years were over. The king had had a dream which greatly 
perturbed him. He burned with eagerness to know what it 
meant, but reasoned that he could be sure that an interpreta- 
tion was correct only if the interpreter was able to narrate the 
dream itself without being told it. Since none of his masters 
of occult lore was able to do this, the king ordered his captain 
of the guard to execute all the savants of Babylon. The offi- 
cer proceeded to do so, and since Daniel and his companions 
came under the definition of savants, they were also to be put 
to death. On asking the captain of the guard for the reason 
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and receiving his answer, Daniel persuaded him to discontinue 
the slaughter for a few hours and promised that at the end 
of that time he would come up with the answer to the king’s 
questions. Then he and his companions prayed, and the so- 
lution was revealed to Daniel in a dream. Brought before the 
king, Daniel narrated the king’s dream and interpreted it to 
mean that Nebuchadnezzar’s domination of the whole world 
would be followed by the successive world ascendancies of 
three other monarchies, after which God would set up a fifth 
monarchy that would destroy the four previous monarchies 
and would endure forever. On hearing this, Nebuchadnezzar 
was so filled with admiration for Daniel and his God that he 
appointed Daniel both supreme administrator of the whole 
province of Babylon and supreme prefect over all the savants 
of Babylon; but at Daniel’s request the supreme administra- 
tive office was divided among his three companions, while he 
retained only the advisory one (2:49). 


CHAPTER 3:1-30. As high-ranking administrators, the three 
companions were affected by the decree which Nebuchadnez- 
zar issued to all the top functionaries (3:2-3) to bow down to 
the image which he set up, but they ignored it. Certain Chal- 
deans thereupon denounced them to the king. They were 
doubtless functionaries, subordinate — and naturally jealous - 
colleagues of the Jewish administrators-in-chief. Nebuchad- 
nezzar ordered Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-Nego thrown 
into a blazing furnace; but not even their clothes were singed, 
and again he expressed his admiration for the God of the Jews 
and even further exalted the three Jewish top officials. 


CHAPTERS 3:31-5:30. As for Daniel the sage, he interpreted 
a second dream of Nebuchadnezzar, the one that portended 
the king’s seven years’ lycanthropy, and a portent of a differ- 
ent nature - the famous writing on the wall - concerning 
Nebuchadnezzar’s successor Belshazzar, who had not been 
aware of Daniel’s extraordinary gifts until informed by the 
queen mother. Belshazzar thereupon bestowed upon Daniel, 
not an academic or advisory office, but the exalted adminis- 
trative one of triumvir. 


CHAPTER 6. Daniel remained a triumvir (though with a dif- 
ferent title) under Belshazzar’s successor Darius the Mede, 
and so distinguished himself in this capacity that the king 
placed him in sole charge of the empire. Then it was Daniel’s 
turn to become the butt of professional jealousy. His rivals, 
taking advantage of Daniel’s uncompromising piety, maneu- 
vered the king into a position in which he was compelled, to 
his dismay, to order Daniel thrown into a lion pit. (The plotters 
persuaded the king to promulgate a decree forbidding anyone 
to address a petition to any being but the king for 30 days: a 
Jewish misunderstanding of the Babylonian superstition that 
food offerings — and hence the accompanying prayers — offered 
to one’s personal god in the month of Tevet were unlucky. 
Surely a Jew’s conscience need not deter him, in such circum- 
stances, from abstaining for 30 days from all prayer, let alone 
ostentatious prayer; but the plotters knew that Daniel would 
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Illustrations from a missal, south Armenia, 1331, showing Daniel sleeping. 
Jerusalem, Library of the Armenian Patriarchate, Ms. 95, fol. 1421. 


under no circumstances dispense with praying on his knees 
three times daily at open windows -— not in a New York pent- 
house but less than ten feet above the ground.) After express- 
ing to Daniel the hope that the God he served so faithfully will 
save him, the king departs for a supperless evening and a sleep- 
less night in his palace. At the crack of dawn, he hurries back 
to the edge of the pit and calls in a broken voice, “O Daniel, 
servant of the living God, has the God whom you constantly 
worship been able to save you from the lions?” And what is 
his joy to hear Daniel's voice and be reassured! He promptly 
orders Daniel pulled up and his accusers cast down, and these 
the beasts give short shrift. Darius issues a decree that Daniel's 
God must be treated with awe and reverence throughout his 
realm, and Daniel continues to serve with distinction as vizier 
to Darius the Mede and to Cyrus the Persian. 


Summary of Daniel B (Dan. chs. 7-12) 

CHAPTER 7. The story of Daniel here reverts to the Chal- 
dean period, the first year of King Belshazzar. The experi- 
ence of Daniel related in this chapter has nothing to do with 
his character and career as a savant who interprets dreams 
and portents for kings or as a minister of state who is the vic- 
tim of his rivals’ intrigues. Instead, Daniel’s role is that of an 
apocalyptist. Here, Daniel himself has a disturbing dream, and 
while the fact is stated in 7:1 in the third person, it is also stated 
there that Daniel himself wrote an account of the dream, and 
7:2ff. (apart from the introductory phrase at the beginning of 
verse 2) is simply the text of Daniel’s first person narrative. 
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(The next two revelations, chapters 8 and 9, are narrated by 
Daniel in the first person without a third person introduc- 
tion.) Daniel’s dream in 7:1, like those of Nebuchadnezzar in 
chapters 2 and 4, is symbolic, but Daniel is as much at a loss 
to interpret the symbols as Nebuchadnezzar was to interpret 
those in his dreams; in the dream itself, however, Daniel asks 
an angel to enlighten him, and the angel obliges. In doing so, 
the angel sketches a succession of four transient monarchies 
and a fifth enduring one, similar to that which the sage Daniel 
sketched in his interpretation of Nebuchadnezzar’s dream in 
chapter 2. In chapter 7, however, there is the additional feature 
of judgment and retribution: the beast which represents the 
first kingdom is annihilated (“taken from the earth’) at the 
end of its period of ascendancy (verse 4, apart from the last 
two clauses, which are out of place - see below); the fourth, 
which is of a particularly oppressive character (7, 23) is anni- 
hilated at the conclusion of a solemn judgment by the divine 
tribunal (9-11); but the middle two are suffered to live on even 
after their loss of dominion (12). It is also made clear here that 
the fifth, world-wide, and everlasting, empire will be ruled by 
a people of “saints of the Most High,” i.e., the Jews. 


CHAPTER 8. Daniel relates that in the third year of the reign 
of Belshazzar he had a vision (rather than a dream). Again 
the features are symbolic, and their symbolism is explained 
to Daniel by an angel. Again the explanation involves a suc- 
cession of monarchies, and this time they are identified by 
name: symbolized by a ram with two tall horns that sprout 
successively, the later one taller than the first, are the two Ira- 
nian monarchies, the Median and the Persian respectively. 
Symbolized by a he-goat with first one great horn which is 
broken and then four great horns that sprout in its stead, are 
respectively the united Greek world-kingdom (i.e., that of 
Alexander the Great) and its successor kingdoms; and sym- 
bolized by a smaller horn which branches off from one of the 
four successor horns is a particular king of one of the succes- 
sor kingdoms (i.e., the Seleucid king Antiochus 1v Epiphanes). 
This branch horn is represented as performing certain antics 
culminating in the banishing of the tamid (“the constant,’ ie., 
the daily burnt offerings) from the “stand” (ie., altar) of “the 
Commander of the Host [of Heaven]” (i.e., God) and the set- 
ting up of an “offense” on that stand (11-12). 


CHAPTER 9. The apocalypse, dated in the first year of Darius 
the Mede, is neither a symbolic dream nor a symbolic vision. 
The angel Gabriel visits Daniel and communicates a “word” to 
him (9:21-24). As it happens, the designation angelus interpres 
would not be a misnomer if applied to Gabriel in this case, for 
if he does not interpret symbols, he does interpret Scripture. 
The occasion of his coming is Daniel's prayer for enlighten- 
ment on the meaning of Jeremiah’s prediction (Jer. 25:11-12; 
29:10) that “the ruins of Jerusalem” (Dan. 9:2) would endure 
70 years. The interpretation is as follows: a period of 70 weeks 
of years was decreed for the expiation of the national guilt. At 
the end of the seventh week, an “anointed prince” (probably a 
high priest) will function again; at the end of another 62 weeks, 
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an “anointed one” will be cut off. The remaining week will be 
one of religious persecution, and for the duration of its second 
half, sacrifice and oblation will be abolished and “an abomina- 
tion of desolation” (called “offense” in 8:12) will occupy their 
“stand” (reading kannam for kenaf in 9:27). 


CHAPTERS 10-12. As in chapter 7, Daniel is introduced 
briefly in the third person and then proceeds in the first per- 
son. The date of this apocalypse is given as the third year of 
the reign of King Cyrus of Persia, and like chapter 9 it con- 
sists entirely of a “word” (10:1 - three times) communicated 
to Daniel by an angel. It is vouchsafed him in response to 
prayer, but to judge by the content of the “word,” the prayer 
was not for an exposition of scripture but simply for infor- 
mation on what was going to happen from the present (i.e., 
the third year of Cyrus) to the redemption of Israel, though 
occasionally, to be sure, the phrasing indicates that some old 
prophetic verse is being expounded. The angel then informs 
Daniel (11:2bff.) that Cyrus will be followed by three more 
Persian kings, but that after that the ascendancy will pass on 
to the Greeks. There will first be one mighty Greek king (ob- 
viously Alexander the Great), but his empire will split into a 
separate kingdom for each of the four points of the compass. 
First the king of the southern succession state (Ptolemy 1) will 
be the most powerful, but then one of his officers, the king of 
the north (Seleucus 1), will become stronger than he. There fol- 
lows (verses 6-30) a remarkably accurate account of the wars 
and marriages between the dynasty of the north (the Seleu- 
cids) and that of the south (the Lagids) down to the Seleucid 
Antiochus Iv and the joint Lagid kings Ptolemy vi and vit, 
with the Roman intervention which compelled Antiochus to 
withdraw from Egypt in the year 168 B.c.£., clearly hinted at at 
the beginning of verse 30. Then, Antiochus’ measures against 
Judaism from the years 168 to 166 or 165 are described from 
verse 31 through verse 39 inclusive. The rest of the book is con- 
cerned with what is expected to happen after that. 


DATES OF COMPOSITION AND 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PARTS 


Traditional View 

Both the rabbis of the Talmudic Age and the Christian Church 
Fathers accepted the book’s own statements that the four 
apocalypses of Daniel B were written by a man named Dan- 
iel in the last years of the Babylonian Age and in the first 
ones of the Persian Age, i.e., approximately in the decade 
545-535 B.C.E., and they did not question the historicity of 
any part of Daniel a. 


Critical View 

GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. If prediction of events in detail 
of the far future is theoretically possible, it is, on the other 
hand, unexampled in the Torah and the Prophets, and events 
so far in the future would be of no discoverable relevance to 
the lives of his audience or readers. This is what struck the 
neoplationist pagan philosopher Porphyry (3"4 century C.E.). 
His pertinent work has been lost, but the Latin Church Father 
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*Jerome (early 5‘ century C.£.) cites him occasionally in his 
commentary on Daniel, and at the beginning of his introduc- 
tion to that commentary he quotes him as follows: “[The Book 
of Daniel] was composed by someone who lived in Judea in 
the reign of Antiochus who was surnamed Epiphanes, and he 
did not predict coming events but narrated past ones. Conse- 
quently, what he relates down to Antiochus embodies true 
history; but if he added any surmises about the future, he just 
invented them, for he did not know the future.” Strange to say, 
Porphyry (according to Jerome) did not realize that the cam- 
paign described in Daniel 11:40 was an “added surmise,” but 
asserted that Antiochus undertook a third campaign in Egypt, 
which is contrary to fact. Equally significant is the inaccuracy 
of the book’s knowledge of pre-Hellenistic history. After Cyrus 
there reigned over the Persian Empire not a mere three kings 
(11:2) but ten (1 Cambyses, 2 Xerxeses, 3 Dariuses, 3 Artaxer- 
xeses and 1 Arses). There never was a Darius the Mede (6:1; 
9:1; 11:1), and Belshazzar (5:1, 2, 30; 7:1) never was king. Though 
Belshazzar deputized for his father King Nabonidus during 
the latter’s prolonged absence from Babylon, documents con- 
tinued to be dated there by regnal years of Nabonidus, and 
Belshazzar was never designated otherwise than as “the king’s 
son.” The most charitable view of the inaccuracy in Daniel 1:1, 
2 is that “third year” is a mistake for “third month” and “Jehoi- 
akim” for “Jehoiachin” (cf. 11 Kings 2.4:8ff.). However, Porphyry 
erred in ascribing all of the book to a person who lived in Judea 
in the reign of Antiochus Iv (176/5-163 B.c.E.). Daniel B was 
indeed composed by such a person, or rather by four such 
persons (see infra). Daniel a, on the other hand, is unques- 
tionably earlier, as was recognized by an impressive array of 
scholars in the first half of the 20‘ century (as a brief state- 
ment of the case, J.A. Montgomery, pp. 89-90 (see bibl.), is 
admirable). Since no anti-Epiphanian propaganda is discern- 
ible in Daniel chapters two or four, let alone in the story about 
King Darius in chapter six, it must be concluded that Daniel a 
chs. 1-6 (all summarized above) antedates Epiphanes’ reign. 
A more precise dating of Daniel a is obtained through certain 
later additions to chapter two, viz. 2:42-43 and the expression 
“and the toes” in verse 41. These additions do not only add in 
the middle of the dream’s original interpretation (vv. 36-45) a 
feature absent from the preceding narration of the dream (vv. 
31-35), but they correct the original interpretation of the dream 
in which they occur. For first, the narration in 33b states merely 
that the feet of the image which Nebuchadnezzar saw in his 
dream were partly of iron and partly of clay. Secondly, accord- 
ing to the original interpretation of this in verse 41, verse 33b 
is explained to mean that the fourth kingdom will (ultimately) 
be a divided kingdom, but that something of the character of 
iron will permeate all its parts, since the two substances are 
combined in both feet. This is especially clear if we omit “and 
the toes” (which is missing in the versions anyway): “And as 
you saw the feet (and toes) partly of potter’s clay and partly of 
iron, it shall be a divided kingdom; but some of the firmness 
of iron shall be in it, just as you saw iron mixed with the miry 
clay”? However, verses 42-43, on the other hand, interpret a 
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feature which is not found in the original narration. They as- 
sert that in the dream some of the toes were entirely of iron 
and some entirely of clay; this signifying that, in contradiction 
to verse 41, one part of the divided kingdom will be firm 
(throughout) and the other will be fragile (throughout). The 
feature on which verse 41 based its view, namely, that in the 
feet the iron and the earthenware are combined, is — so verses 
42-43 assert — to be interpreted otherwise: it signifies that the 
two dynasties will attempt to fuse “by means of human seed,” 
ie., by biological union. However, the combination was not 
to endure, just as iron does not mix with earthenware. Such 
an avowed correction of an immediately preceding interpre- 
tation can only be an interpolation, and it can only have been 
occasioned by a dramatic upset of the balance of power. As it 
happens, such an upset of the balance of power, linked to an 
unsuccessful attempt by two dynasties to interbreed, is known 
from history. In the year 252 B.c.£. Antiochus 1 put aside his 
wife (she was also his sister) Laodice and espoused Berenice, 
daughter of Ptolemy 11, and thus was born a son in whose veins 
coursed the blood of both dynasties. However, Antiochus be- 
came reconciled with Laodice. His sudden death was believed 
to have been caused by poisoning that Laodice ordered, and 
the subsequent murder of Berenice’s child certainly was or- 
dered by her. In the end she disposed of Berenice as well, 
thereby putting an end to the very attempt at “fusion” In the 
year 246, however, Berenice’s brother Ptolemy 111 avenged her 
by invading the Seleucid Empire, reaching Bactria; although 
he permanently annexed only some islands and other coastal 
areas, as a result of his blows Asia Minor and the enormous 
satrapy of Media revolted and were not reconquered by the 
house of Seleucus for a quarter of a century. The interpolation 
in chapter two must therefore date from 246 or shortly after. 
Of course, the main text is earlier than the interpolation. It 
can be dated with considerable probability at around 304 B.C.£. 
In this respect, verses 44-45 are particularly significant. “(44) 
And in the days of those [i.e., the aforementioned four] king- 
doms, the God of Heaven will raise up a kingdom which shall 
never be destroyed, and whose sovereignty shall never be left 
to another people. It [i-e., the fifth kingdom] shall pulverize 
and annihilate all those kingdoms but shall itself endure for 
evermore (45) inasmuch as you saw a stone rolling from the 
mountain unpropelled by hands and pulverizing the earthen- 
ware, the iron, the copper, the silver, and the gold....” It is the 
author of Daniel chapter two who first reasoned, from the fact 
that all the five substances in the dream endured until the im- 
pact of the stone, that none of the first three world-dominat- 
ing monarchies would be destroyed by its successor but that 
all three would endure, though no longer dominant, until the 
fifth one appeared and destroyed both them and the fourth. 
The interpolation (as interpreted here) along with other indi- 
cations identifies the fourth kingdom as the Greek; verses 
37-38 identify the first as the Babylonian or Chaldean; and in 
the light of verse 30 and 6:1, 29 (cf. 8:1; 9:1; 10:1; 11:3, 5, 20-21), 
the two middle ones can only be the Median and the Persian. 
The question therefore arises, when did a post-imperial Bab- 
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ylonian monarchy, a post-imperial Median monarchy, and a 
post-imperial Persian monarchy exist side by side with a sin- 
gle but divided Greek imperial monarchy? The answer is that 
they existed together after Seleucus had returned to his satrapy 
of Babylon in 312 and had begun to call himself king (at first, 
only vis-a-vis his Oriental subjects, and in 305 or 304, vis-a- 
vis Hellenes as well), but only while he was still confined to 
southern Mesopotamia, and while Ptolemy, Antigonus, and 
others, though fighting each other, were fighting a civil war 
within a theoretically united realm, that is, before 301. By the 
latter date Seleucus, in getting rid of Antigonus in alliance with 
Ptolemy, had expanded into Syria; Seleucus and Ptolemy had 
more or less agreed on their common border; and Ptolemy 
and all the other successors had also donned crowns and pro- 
claimed themselves kings. Within this period while Seleucus 
was only king of Babylonia, the territories representing the 
residual Median and Persian monarchies were Atropatene — 
which Strabo also calls Atropatian Media — and Persis respec- 
tively. These persisted as semiautonomous kingdoms, or prin- 
cipalities, not only throughout the Hellenistic period but well 
into the Roman. Chapter 2 may have been integrated into the 
collection which we have denominated Daniel a (at which 
time the initial and final verses were added to it) either before 
or after the interpolation verses 42-43, so that the collection 
Daniel a may be dated roughly in “the middle decades of the 
third century B.c.z.” 


THE FOUR AUTHORS OF DANIEL B. Daniel B is in its entirety 
a product of the reign of Antiochus tv, but it is not all from a 
single hand. It is the work of four apocalyptists, who have been 
designated as Apoc 1, Apoc 11, Apoc 111, and Apoc Iv. Apoc I 
comprises all of chapter 7 minus the verses and clauses which 
speak of an eleventh horn and an eleventh king (namely 8, 11a 
[minus 7?782 plus °7 TY 0°19 In], 1b, 20 [from °179N) on], 22, 
24b-25). This apocalypse represents an updating of the dream 
and interpretation in chapter 2. For it, the fourth kingdom 
is not (as in ch. 2) the Greek kingdom (it is too far removed 
from the time when there was a single Greek kingdom either 
in fact or in theory), but the Seleucid kingdom. For it says 
of the fourth kingdom (24a), “And the ten horns - ten kings 
will arise from that kingdom.” The Seleucids regarded them- 
selves as the legitimate successors of Alexander the Great, and 
Berosus, a subject of Antiochus 1, notes that the latter is the 
third king after Alexander. For him to be the third, one of the 
joint kings who was recognized by the generals after Alexan- 
der’s death — his half brother Philip and his posthumous son 
Alexander - must be disregarded; probably it was Philip, who 
died some years before Seleucus returned to Babylon, unlike 
Alexander, who lived to about that date, so that Seleucus could 
be regarded as his successor. The first ten kings of Asia, were 
then, according to the Seleucid canon: (1) Alexander 1; (2) Al- 
exander II; (3) Seleucus 1; (4) Antiochus 1; (5) Antiochus 11; 
(6) Seleucus 11; (7) Seleucus 111; (8) Antiochus 111; (9) Seleu- 
cus Iv; and (10) Antiochus Iv. There is now available a Seleucid 
king list from Babylonia, which apparently counts no king at 
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all from Alexander’s death to the accession of Alexander 11 in 
317 (see Pritchard, Texts’, 567). The essential message of Apoc 
1 is therefore this: The days of the wicked Seleucid kingdom 
are numbered; its present sovereign shall be its last. Yet Apoc 
1 does not enlarge upon the wickedness of this particular king 
or hint at what his wickedness consisted of. This would hardly 
be conceivable after the paganization of the Temple and the 
outlawing of Judaism, which threatened it with early extinc- 
tion. It would be conceivable, however, at any time from the 
beginning of Antiochus Iv’s reign, when he began to sell the 
high priesthood to the highest bidder and to encourage Hel- 
lenization, through the year 169 when he plundered the Tem- 
ple down to the year 168 when he crushed a Jewish rebellion 
and abolished the temple state of Jerusalem, and established a 
pagan polis on the Akra and gave it control of the Temple. In 
fact its terminus ante quem is the paganization of the Temple 
and the proscription of Judaism at the very end of the year 167. 
After the latter developments, on the other hand, the absence 
of a specific allusion to them would be incomprehensible. That 
is why the author of the secondary matter (see above) in the 
chapter - who probably did not know the Seleucid king list - 
could not imagine that Antiochus Iv was included among the 
ten kings of the original text and so added an eleventh. It is 
the author of Apoc 1v who made all these additions (except 
perhaps verses 21-22, which may be from a still later hand), 
which we therefore designate by the siglum 1-4. (For further 
characteristics of Apoc 1, see above, the first paragraph under 
the heading “Daniel B.”) Apoc 11 comprises the original mat- 
ter in chapter 8, the secondary verses being 13-14, 16, 18-19, 
26a, 27b. Verses 18-19 are from the author of Apoc 111 and are 
designated by the siglum 11-3; the remaining interpolations 
are by the author of Apoc 1v and are designated by the siglum 
11-4. Apoc II was written after the appalling developments of 
December 167, which it clearly reflects and the end of whose 
author it predicts. It adopts the form of a vision instead of a 
dream because the Hebrew word for “vision” (hazon) is the 
one used in the sense of “prediction” in Habakkuk 2:3, and 
the author wishes to stress that his hazon is, like Habakkuk’s, 
for a future date (8:17). To Habakkuk, this circumstance is of- 
fered as a reason for the divine command to write down the 
hazon; in Apoc 11 it is further stressed that the future date in 
question is distant, and this, i.e., the fact that the hazon has 
no message for Daniel’s contemporaries, is the reason which 
is given to Daniel (8:26) for the angel’s instruction to “conceal” 
(to be discovered and opened in due course). Apoc 111 is the 
original part of chapters 10-12. Within this Apoc 1v has trans- 
posed the two half verses 10:21b and 10:21a, and added 11:1-2a, 
12:5-9, and 11-12 (unless, as is probable, verse 12 is still later). It 
is Apoc 111 who is the first to dispense with symbolic dreams 
or visions and to substitute a simple narration of future his- 
tory by an angel who draws from memory upon “that which is 
inscribed in the Book of Truth” (10:21). Apoc 111, like Apoc 11, 
utilizes Habakkuk 2:3, but he departs further from its original 
sense. What he stresses is that more hazon (by which he means 
scheduled events) has yet to elapse until the final redemption 
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(10:14; 11:27), and he has even inserted a remark to that effect 
in the work of Apoc 11 (8:19 with 8:18; cf. 10:9). But Apoc 11 
is particularly noteworthy for identifying, on the one hand, 
the Assyria of Numbers 24:24 and of Isaiah’s prophecies with 
the Seleucid Empire, and the impious Assyrian king of Isa- 
iah with Antiochus tv Epiphanes; and, on the other hand, as 
follows: (a) the servant of Isaiah 52:13-53:12 with those who, 
during the Epiphanian persecution, instructed (it is thus that 
he interprets the yaskil of Isa. 52:13) the not willingly apostate 
but despairing masses in the meaning of the ancient prophe- 
cies, thereby encouraging them to resist, or “justifying” them; 
(b) “the many” of Isaiah 52 with those despairing masses in 
Daniel 11:33-34 (the last word is to be deleted as a variant of 
the similar one in verse 32) and 12:3; and (c) the willing Hel- 
lenizers with the wicked of Isaiah 66:24 (Dan. 11:32; 12:2; note 
the word ]i813, which is confined to Isa. 66:24 and Dan. 12:2). 
Because Isaiah represents Assyria as the staff of the Lord’s in- 
dignation and as destined to oppress Judah until the indigna- 
tion has spent itself, Apoc 111 not only employs the same lan- 
guage about Antiochus (cf. notably 11:36b with Isa. 10:23, 25) 
but infers from Isaiah 26:19 ff. that the end of the indignation 
will be followed by a resurrection of some of the dead (Dan. 
12:2) — the earliest formulation of a doctrine of resurrection. 
Since Apoc 111 knows nothing of Antiochus’ departure for the 
East in the summer of 165 and expects instead a third expe- 
dition against Egypt, the summer of 165 is its terminus ante 
quem. Apoc IV, finally, is chapter 9. Its contribution (see above 
Daniel B) is the scheme of weeks of years, with the outlaw- 
ing of Judaism falling in the middle of the last week. Apoc Iv 
has interpolated this view into each of its three predecessors 
(7:26 ff.; 8:14; 12:7, 11[12]). In the course of his interpolation in 
Apoc I, the author of Apoc Iv betrays the fact that he post- 
dates the expedition, in the summer of 165, to the East, which 
added Artaxias of Armenia to the two kings of Egypt whom 
Antiochus had defeated in 169 and 168 (7:24ff.). On the other 
hand, he does not know of the king’s proclamation of amnesty 
in the winter of 164, still less of the rededication of the Temple 
in December 164 and of the king’s death in the spring of 163; 
he therefore antedates these. 


LITERARY GENRES AND MOTIFS 


The genre to which Daniel B belongs is clearly apocalyptic. 
This type of literature arose in the Hellenistic period. The old- 
est parallel was pointed out by Eduard Meyer. It is a Demotic 
papyrus containing interpretations of obscure oracles. The 
author of these interpretations attributes them to the reign of 
the Pharaoh Tachos (360-359), to this king and to earlier ones 
who rebelled against the Persians. But he also alludes, in his 
interpretations, to persons and events from Tachos to his own 
time, which is the end of the third century B.c.£., and prom- 
ises that the Greeks will be driven out of Egypt by a prince who 
will reign at Heracleopolis — a prediction which did not come 
true. The genre of Daniel a, on the other hand, is the courtier 
tale. There is in the Bible the story of the courtier Joseph, who 
was both an inspired interpreter of dreams and an admirable 
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administrator: Daniel is the former in chapters 2 and 4 and 
the closely related interpreter of portents in chapter 5, and he 
is the latter in chapter 6. His three companions are also gov- 
ernment officials in chapter 3. With the wise heathen court- 
ier *Ahikar and the Jewish courtier *Mordecai, these Jewish 
ones have in common the trait of being plotted against by ri- 
vals who, however, are hoist with their own petard. Chapter 2 
contains, so to speak, an apocalypse within a courtier tale, and 
the former is interesting for its utilization of borrowed motifs. 
The motif of four empires followed by a fifth is of Iranian ori- 
gin. In the Iranian version, first the Assyrian kings ruled the 
world, then the Median, then the Persian, then the Greek (i.e., 
the Seleucid kings), but this fourth monarchy was destined to 
be supplanted by a fifth. No doubt the Iranians expected the 
fifth to be again a Persian kingdom, but the tradition reached 
Rome before 171 B.c.£. ina form which interprets Rome as the 
fifth empire. Daniel 2 merely says that the fifth kingdom will 
be set up by God, but no doubt it expects the Jewish people 
to occupy a position of honor in it. In addition, Daniel 2 sub- 
stitutes Babylon or Chaldea for Assyria, which results in bad 
history, since the Median empire did not follow the Chaldean 
but coexisted with it, and, in fact, came to an end a decade be- 
fore the other. The series gold, copper, silver, iron originally 
(as early as Hesiod, 8» century B.c.E.) symbolized the four 
ages of a progressively deteriorating world. The four monar- 
chies which these metals symbolize in chapter 2, on the other 
hand, do not constitute a consistently descending series - the 
second is inferior to the first, but after that it is a rising series. 
Other probable and possible borrowed motifs are pointed out 
in recent commentaries. 


THE LANGUAGE PROBLEM 


In the book as it is now known, 1:1-2:4a and chapters 8-12 are 
Hebrew, the rest *Aramaic. Originally, it was entirely Aramaic. 
The popular story book Daniel a was composed in Aramaic 
because by the third century B.c.£. it was the language of the 
majority of Jews; and Daniel B, being a continuation of Dan- 
iel a, was written in the same language. That the Hebrew por- 
tions have a strong Aramaic tinge would not suffice by itself 
to prove that it was translated from Aramaic, but the occur- 
rence of passages which can only be understood as transla- 
tions of misread Aramaic does constitute such proof. A simple 
example is 12:8: “I heard but I did not understand, so I said: 
“My Lord, what is the 1°79 of all these things?’” The Hebrew 
word means “end; but “end” is pointless here. What Daniel 
wanted was the explanation of what he had heard. A glance 
at 5:12 suggests that behind N°79X is an Aramaic n719X, “the 
explanation of}? which had become corrupted to N°79X, or 
which the translator misread as N°79X (for further examples, 
see Ginsberg, in JBL, 68 (1949), 402-7). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: O. Eissfeldt, The Old Testament, an Intro- 
duction (1965), 512-3 (comprehensive listing of literature); idem, in: 
ZAW, 72 (1960), 134-48; idem, Kleine Schriften, 3 (1966), 513-25; J.A. 
Montgomery, The Book of Daniel (1cc, 1927); H.H. Rowley, Darius the 
Mede and the Four World Empires in the Book of Daniel (1935, 19597); 
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Meyer, Ursp, 2 (1922), 184-99; E. Bickermann, Der Gott der Makka- 
baeer (1937); idem, Four Strange Books of the Bible (1967), 51-138; 
Swain, in: Classical Philology, 35 (1940), 1-21; H.L. Ginsberg, Studies 
in Daniel (1948); idem, in: vT, 3 (1953), 400-4; 4 (1954), 246-75; EM, 
2 (1965), 686-97, 949-52; A.R. Emanuel Silva, A Critical Analysis of 
the Historicity of the Book of Daniel (1968). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
L. Hartman and A. Di Lella, The Book of Daniel (AB; 1978); J. Collins, 
in: ABD II, 329-37; A.S. van der Woude (ed.), The Book of Daniel in 
the Light of New Findings (1993). 


[Harold Louis Ginsberg] 


DANIEL, BOOKS OF (Apocryphal), additions to the bibli- 
cal Book of Daniel. Among the fragments found at *Qumran 
were three manuscripts (4QpsDan 4A, B, C) containing works 
pertaining to the Danielic literature. Two of these (a and B) 
are copies of the same composition, while the third may rep- 
resent a different one. The texts are very fragmentary, but the 
work dealt, at least, with the Flood, the Exodus, sin and the 
first exile, the first of the four kingdoms (cf. Dan. 2:7, etc.), 
the Greek period, and the eschatological age. Another Dead 
Sea text associated with the Danielic literature is the Prayer 
of Nabonidus which presents a tradition close to, but in some 
respects earlier than, that found in the canonical Daniel. 

A Daniel apocryphon is mentioned in early Christian 
lists, and extant Christian Daniel books include various forms 
of the work called in Armenian The Seventh Vision of Daniel. 
This is an apocalypse particularly noted for its description of 
the Antichrist. Texts are known in Armenian, Greek, Coptic, 
and Slavonic. The Greek and Armenian forms differ from one 
another in many respects, but their common source is quite 
apparent. The Slavonic represents the same text form as the 
Greek. A Persian work called The History of Daniel also con- 
tains similar materials, and further Daniel books also exist. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Milik, in: RB, 63 (1956), 407-15; Freedman, 
in: BASOR, 145 (1957), 31-32; C.V. Tischendorf, Apocalypses Apocry- 
phae (1860), xxx-xxxiii; E. Klosterman, Analecta zur Septuaginta, 
Hexapla und Patristik (1895), 113ff.; Kalemkiar, in: wzKM, 6 (1892), 
109 ff.; W. Bousset, The Antichrist Legend (1896), 66-72, 109-12; M.R. 
James, Lost Apocrypha of the Old Testament (1920), 70. 


[Michael E. Stone] 


DANIEL, DAN (Margowitz; 1890-1981), U.S. sportswriter, 
considered the dean of baseball writers in a career that spanned 
over 60 years. Born in New York City to immigrant parents, 
Daniel started his career in 1909 at the New York Herald, a year 
before graduating from the City College of New York. He came 
from a long line of doctors, and was even enrolled at Colum- 
bia’s College of Physicians and Surgeons for a short time, but 
left to pursue a fulltime career as a sportswriter, when in 1911 
he was offered $35 a week to work at the New York Press by 
sports editor Nat *Fleischer. It was there that Daniel became 
one of the first journalists to use a typewriter at a New York 
newspaper Office. 

When he was refused a byline early in his profession be- 
cause of his Jewish surname, Daniel changed it to “By Dan- 
iel? using it in his long career at the New York World-Tele- 
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gram and its successor, the World-Telegram and Sun, where 
he worked until the newspaper folded in 1966. He also wrote 
a column, “Daniel’s Dope,’ and for 20 years conducted the 
well-known question and answer column “Ask Daniel” in the 
paper’s sports section. 

Daniels was by far America’s most prolific baseball writer, 
best known for his 32 years of writing for the Sporting News, 
the Bible of baseball publications for the first half of the 20 
century. Using the byline “By Dan Daniel” and “By Daniel 
M. Daniel,” he contributed some 5,000 words a week by his 
estimate to that publication, having “more words published 
in the Sporting News than any other man,” according to the 
newspaper’s publisher. 

Daniel was recognized as an authority on the history of 
the New York Yankees, having covered the club from the pre- 
Babe Ruth era through the days of Mickey Mantle. He was the 
first to recognize Lou Gehrig’s consecutive games streak and 
was the official scorer for some 21 games during the 56-game 
hitting streak of Joe DiMaggio in 1941. Though there was criti- 
cism about Daniel's questionable role as the scorer in extend- 
ing DiMaggio’s streak in games 30 and 31, Daniel maintained, 
“There wasn't a hit he wasn’t entitled to. I never favored him 
one iota and made him get his hits as I saw them.” 

Daniel was chairman of the Baseball Writers’ Associa- 
tion of America, a member of baseball’s rules committee, and 
served for many years on the Hall of Fame Committee on 
Baseball Veterans. In 1972, Daniel was recipient of the Baseball 
Writers’ Association of America’s J.G. Taylor Spink Award, the 
Baseball Hall of Fame'’s highest honor for sportswriters. 

The versatile Daniel also covered football and was chair- 
man of the Football Writers’ Association. In addition, he wrote 
about boxing, serving as chairman of the Boxing Writers’ 
Association, and was co-founder with Fleischer of The Ring 
magazine. Daniel was the author of Babe Ruth: The Idol of the 
American Boy (1930) and The Mike Jacobs Story (1950). 

[Elli Wohlgelernter (2"¢ ed.)] 


DANIEL, JEAN (1920-_), French writer and journalist. Born 
in Blida (Algeria), Daniel grew up in Algeria where he com- 
pleted graduate studies at the Algiers College of Humanities, 
going to Paris for postgraduate studies. After World War 11, 
he was briefly attached to the Prime Minister’s Office, and 
then turned to journalism. For ten years he was on the edi- 
torial board of the influential French weekly L’Express, leav- 
ing it in 1964 to launch a new paper, Le Nouvel Observateur, 
which took a radical stand on the burning issue at the time, 
the war in Algeria. Outspoken on civil rights and minorities, 
while being often the first with the news, the Nouvel Obser- 
vateur was considered the leading magazine in France in the 
1980s and was widely read abroad. Daniel was chairman of 
the board from 1978. Speaking for the moderate left, he often 
appeared on television and radio panels. He wrote several 
books, among them LErreur (1953); Journal d'un journaliste 
(1959); the autobiographical Le Temps qui reste (1973); Le Ref- 
uge et la source (1977); and L'Ere des ruptures (1979). His 2003 
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book La Prison juive: humeurs et méditations d’un témoin 
(‘The Jewish Prison: A Rebellious Meditation on the State of Ju- 
daism, 2005) is equally critical of Palestinian suicide bomb- 
ers and Israeli settlers, faulting the Israeli government for the 
continuing occupation and not doing enough to create a vi- 
able Palestinian state. His collected writings on the Middle 
East were published in La Guerre et la Paix: Israél-Palestine, 
Chroniques 1956-2003. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Schatz. “The Jewish Question,” in: 
New York Review of Books, 52:14 (Sept. 22, 2005). 
[Gideon Kouts] 


DANIEL (Donyel), M. (pseudonym of Mark or Mordechai 
Meyerovich; 1900-1940), Soviet Yiddish fiction writer and 
dramatist; father of the Soviet-Russian writer Yuli *Daniel. 
Born in Latvia of poor parents, he became a laborer and later 
a tutor, after receiving a traditional Jewish education. Dur- 
ing World War 1 Daniel was displaced to the Urals, which 
provided material for his first published work, a novella, In 
a Tsayt Aza (“In Such a Time,” 1924). In 1921 Daniel moved 
to Moscow where he completed his education at the Yiddish 
department at the Second Moscow State University. His early 
stories, which are his best work, suggest the influence of Boris 
Pilnyak. Prominent among the civil war themes of the stories 
in Oyfn Shvel (“At the Threshold,” 1928) is that of the role of 
the artist in the revolution. Daniel is best known for his novel 
Yulis (1930), whence the name of his son, and its dramatized 
version Fir Teg (“Four Days”), a “heroic tragedy” which played 
for over three years in the Yiddish state theaters of the Soviet 
Union. Fir Teg is a romantic treatment of the defeat and death 
of Yulis Shimeliovitsh and other Bolshevik leaders of the Vilna 
Workers’ Council; they committed suicide while surrounded 
by Polish legionnaires who seized Vilna in 1919. Though the 
Bolsheviks are idealized, some Soviet critics were not pleased, 
claiming that revolution admits no tragedy, only heroism. 
Daniel died in Yalta of a protracted illness. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ch. Shmeruk et al. (eds.), Pirsumim Yehu- 


diyim bi-Verit ha-Moazot (1961); A. Pomerantz, Di Sovetishe Harugei 
Malkhus (1962), 134-6, 464-5; LNYL, 2 (1958), 450-1. 


[Leonard Prager] 


DANIEL, MENAHEM SALIH (1846-1940), leader of the 
Baghdad community. Daniel's family, which was of Georgian 
origin, had left him large estates, mostly in the vicinity of the 
town of Hilla, Iraq. In 1876 he was elected to the Ottoman par- 
liament, and in 1924 to the Iraqi parliament. In 1925 he was 
appointed representative of the Iraqi Jews in the senate, a post 
he retained until the early 1930s when he was succeeded by 
his son Ezra. His great influence in the Baghdad community 
was due to his great wealth, his close ties with the authorities, 
and especially his philanthropy. Both he and his son were 
opposed to Zionist activity in Iraq, fearing that it would in- 
cense the Arabs. 

His son EZRA MENAHEM DANIEL (d. 1952) was a mem- 
ber of the Iraqi senate from the time he succeeded his father 
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until his death. In the senate, he defended Iraqi Jews with great 
courage. In 1946 he refused to testify before the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Commission of Inquiry (investigating the situation of the 
Jews in Palestine), despite the attempt of the Iraqi government 
to force him to do so. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Ben-Jacob, Yehudei Bavel (1965), index 
(includes bibl. in English, Hebrew, and Arabic). 


[Haim J. Cohen] 


DANIEL, VISION OF, Hebrew apocalypse written in the 
Byzantine Empire. Scholars differ over its date: some place the 
work in the 13" century, after the Latin conquest of Constanti- 
nople (1204), while others maintain that it was written in the 
late tenth century. The “Vision” opens with the appearance of 
the angel Gabriel to the prophet Daniel, continues with histor- 
ical narrative, and concludes with an apocalyptic vision. The 
main interest of the work is historiographic: it traces the poli- 
cies of Byzantine emperors toward the Jews from Michael 111 
to *Constantine vii Porphyrogenitus (ninth to mid-tenth 
centuries), supporting the assertion of Megillat Ahimaaz (see 
*Ahimaaz b. Paltiel) that *Basil 1 attempted to convert the Jews, 
that his son Leo *v1 rescinded the decree, and that Romanus 1 
Lecapenus renewed the attempt, which finally was abandoned 
by Constantine v1. However, it also makes the unfounded 
allegations that Michael 111 persecuted the Jews, that Basil 1 
began by rehabilitating the persecuted, and that Romanus 
“troubled them by expulsion but not through destruction.” It 
may be that the writer of the “Vision” was influenced by the 
historiography of Constantine vir which exaggerated the vir- 
tues of his own Macedonian dynasty (founded by Basil 1) and 
magnified the vices of the previous one, which ended with 
Basil’s murder of Michael 111. The writer’s generally positive 
attitude toward the state indicates a marked improvement in 
the position of Jews in the Byzantine Empire which is further 
supported by the apocalyptic section of the work. Instead of 
the usual prophecy foretelling the annihilation of the Christian 
and Islamic kingdoms, the “Vision” concludes by postulating a 
final struggle between Rome and Constantinople from which 
Constantinople will emerge victorious and the Messiah will 
judge the nations of the world there. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Ginzberg, Ginzei Schechter, 1 (1928), 
313-23; Krauss, in: REJ, 87 (1929), 1-27; Y. Even-Shemuel (Kaufmann), 
Midreshei Ge'ullah (19547), 232-52; Baron, Social’, 3 (1957), 179, 314-53 
Sharf, in: Bar Ilan, Sefer ha-Shanah, 4-5 (1967), 197-208 (Eng. sum- 
mary li-lii). 

[Andrew Sharf] 


DANIEL, YULI MARKOVICH (1925-1988), Soviet-Rus- 
sian author, son of the Soviet Yiddish writer M. *Daniel. Al- 
though no original works by the younger Daniel had ever 
been published in the U.S.S.R., where he was known exclu- 
sively as a translator, mainly from Yiddish, and from Cau- 
casian and Slavic languages, he acquired an international 
reputation as the author of a number of books smuggled out 
of the Soviet Union and published in the West in the early 
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1960s, under the pseudonym Nikolai Arzhak. These include 
the short novel Govorit Moskva (“This Is Moscow Speaking”) 
and three short stories, Ruki (“Hands”), Chelovek iz Minapa 
(“The Man from Minap”), and Iskupleniye (“Atonement”). This 
Is Moscow Speaking and Other Stories appeared in an English 
translation in 1962. This is Moscow Speaking, a fanciful work 
describing a Soviet “public murder day” when citizens are 
free to kill one another, is the only work of his that treats a 
“Jewish” theme; a central character immediately ventures the 
guess that the “day” has been proclaimed to legalize anti-Jew- 
ish pogroms. Antisemitic motifs were prominent at the trial 
in February 1966 of Daniel and his friend and fellow “illegal” 
writer, Andrei Sinyavsky (who wrote under the pseudonym 
Abram Tertz). In spite of frail health resulting from wounds 
received while serving in the Red Army during World War 11, 
Daniel was sentenced to five years’ forced labor. The prose- 
cutor and the authors of numerous articles published in the 
Soviet press before, during, and after the trial accused Daniel 
and Sinyavsky of slandering Soviet society by insinuating that 
it was not free of antisemitism. Andrei Sinyavsky, a non-Jew, 
had in fact devoted much attention to the problem of anti- 
Jewish prejudice in the U.S.S.R. Protests by leading Soviet in- 
tellectuals and strong international pressures failed to bring 
about the release of the two writers and Daniel’s wife, Larissa 
Daniel-Bogoraz, herself received a prison sentence in the fall 
of 1968 for having participated in a street demonstration op- 
posing the Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia. Daniel contin- 
ued to speak out even in prison camp, where he protested at 
the harsh conditions. He continued to write poems in prison 
which were published in the West. He was released from jail 
in 1970, lived in Moscow, and worked as a translator of litera- 
ture under the pseudonym Yu. Prtrov. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Labedz and M. Hayward (eds.), On Trial; 
the Case of Sinyavsky (Tertz) and Daniel (Arzhak) (1967). 
[Maurice Friedberg] 


DANIEL BEN AZARIAH (11 century), Palestinian gaon, 
1051-62. Daniel was a descendant of one of the branches of 
the family of the *exilarch in Babylonia that had been ban- 
ished. He succeeded Solomon b. Judah as gaon of Palestine 
on the latter’s death in 1051, thus supplanting the sons of the 
gaon Solomon Ha-Kohen (b. Jehoseph). In a letter of that time 
he is called “nasi and gaon of Tiberias,’ even though the seat 
of the Palestinian academy was in Jerusalem. As a scion of 
the house of David, he was honored also in Egypt. The syn- 
agogue of the Palestinian community in Fostat (Old Cairo) 
was named in honor of him “Synagogue of our Lord Daniel, 
the Light of Israel, the Great Prince and Head of the Acad- 
emy of the Majesty of Jacob.” The gaon corresponded with R. 
Jehoseph, nagid, son of Samuel ha-Nagid of Spain, and be- 
stowed titles of honor upon him; the latter was undoubtedly 
one of the supporters of the academy in Jerusalem. His son 
*David b. Daniel did not succeed him at his death because of 
his extreme youth, but in later years he was involved in a dis- 
pute over the succession to the gaonate. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Schechter (ed.), Saadyana (Eng., 1903), 
80-106; S. Poznanski, Babylonische Geonim (1914), index; Mann, 
Egypt, 2 (1922), index; Mann, Texts, 2 (1935), index; idem, in: HUCA, 
3 (1926), 283-8; idem, in: Sefer Zikkaron... S.A. Poznanski (1927), 


27-29. 
[Tovia Preschel] 


DANIEL BEN ELEAZAR BEN NETHANEL HIBBAT 
ALLAH, Babylonian gaon, late 12'*-early 13» century. A book 
by the Arab historian Ibn al-Saii (1197-1275) contains the of- 
ficial letter of appointment dated 1208/9 given to Daniel by 
Caliph al-Nasr bi-Din Allah. In it the caliph stated that he had 
learned that the gaon was “revered and praised by the mem- 
bers of his faith and has the qualities required for his office, 
and conducts himself with complete honesty, without flaw” It 
may be assumed that he took office approximately at the time 
of his official appointment; some scholars, however, identify 
him with Gaon Daniel b. R. Eleazar he-Hasid, whose letters of 
the period 1201-08 are extant, in which case he became gaon 
long before his official appointment by the caliph. It seems 
that Daniel died before 1220, as in approximately that year 
Judah *Al-Harizi found Isaac b. Israel ibn al-Shuwayk hold- 
ing the office of gaon in Baghdad. *Isaac b. Moses’ Or Zarua 
and Zedekiah b. Abraham *Anav’s Shibbolei ha-Leket quote a 
“R. Daniel Gaon” whom some scholars have identified with 
Daniel b. Eleazar. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.S. Sassoon, History of the Jews of Bagh- 
dad (1949), 73-75, 97; Mann, Texts, 1 (1931), 222-5; Assaf, Geonim, 
129-30; idem, in: Tarbiz, 1:1 (1929), 110; S. Poznanski, Babylonische 


Geonim... (1914), 37-42. 
[Tovia Preschel] 


DANIEL BEN HASDAIT (d. 1175), *exilarch of Baghdad. Dan- 
iel inherited the office from his father, Hasdai b. David b. He- 
zekiah, and was already serving in this capacity before 1520, 
as is proved by a letter in which he confirms the appointment 
of *Nethanel b. Moses ha-Levi as head of “the great bet din in 
all the provinces of the land of Egypt.” This letter, which was 
written in 1161, demonstrates his influence even in Egypt and 
contains many autobiographical details. He complains about 
his poverty, due to the political situation, and about the dis- 
sensions in his community. Later, however, it seems that his 
economic situation improved. The 12'h-century traveler Ben- 
jamin of Tudela, who visited Baghdad a few years later, admir- 
ingly describes Daniel’s personality and authority, his learning 
in Bible and Talmud, and his lavish hospitality. R. Abraham 
Ibn Ezra was also impressed by his personality. Since he had 
no son, after his death the leaders of the Baghdad Jewish com- 
munity split into two camps over the choice of his successor 
(see *David b. Zakkai 11). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Poznanski, Babylonische Geonim (1914), 
117-9; Mann, Texts, 1 (1931), 228-36; idem, in: Sefer Zikkaron ... S. 
Poznanski (1927), 23-24; Assaf, in: Tarbiz, 1:3 (1930), 66-77; 3 (1931/32), 
343-4. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Gil, Be-Malkhut Ishma‘el bi-Teku- 
fat ha-Geonim, 1 (1997), 433-6. 


[Tovia Preschel / Avraham David (2™4 ed.)] 
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DANIEL BEN JEHIEL OF ROME 


DANIEL BEN JEHIEL OF ROME (d. before 1101), rabbini- 
cal scholar, elder brother of *Nathan b. Jehiel. On the death 
of their father, in approximately 1070, he and Nathan became 
heads of the Rome yeshivah. Daniel wrote responsa, and many 
of the explanations of words in his brother’s lexicon Arukh 
are quoted in his name. He also compiled a commentary on 
the Mishnah order of Zera’im. Zunz ascribes to him the au- 
thorship of the piyyut for the Sabbath of Hanukkah, begin- 
ning Ahallel El be-Minnim ve-Ugav, a poetical version of the 
Scroll of Antiochus. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rapoport, in: Bikkurei ha-Ittim, 10 (1829), 7, 
19-20; Zunz, Lit Poesie, 163-4. 


DANIEL BEN MOSES AL-QUMISI (ninth-tenth centuries), 
Karaite scholar and leader of the *Avelei Zion (“Mourners of 
Zion’). He was born in Damghan, in the province of Qumis, 
northern Persia. Little is known about Daniel's life. He was evi- 
dently the first eminent Karaite author to settle in Jerusalem, 
where he died. Independent in theological outlook, Daniel 
even belittled the founder of Karaism, *Anan b. David, and dis- 
sented from certain of his halakhic principles, justifying him- 
self by the maxim “those who come later will find the truth” 
Daniel also consistently maintained this principle in regard 
to himself. According to the Karaite scholar *Kirkisani, “he 
would accept any conclusion arrived at by reasoning ... and 
would acknowledge changes whenever they occurred in re- 
gard to opinions he had expressed in his writings....” In mat- 
ters of law, Daniel was more rigorous than his fellow Karaites. 
On the other hand, he is said to have exempted males aged 
under 20 from the duty to observe all the biblical ordinances, 
and admitted the testimony of Muslims in matters connected 
with the determination of the Jewish calendar. 

Daniel occupied himself to a considerable extent in bib- 
lical exegesis. While refraining from exhortation, he supplies 
brief comments intended to explain the simple meaning of 
the biblical text in a rationalistic manner. He interprets, for 
instance, the concept “angels” as natural forces, such as fire and 
water, sent as divine emissaries, and consequently negates the 
existence of angels. Daniel's commentaries on the Bible served 
him as a means of propagating his view on Karaism and as- 
ceticism. His most complete extant work, Pitron Sheneim-Asar 
(ed. by I. Markon, 1948, 1957), a commentary on the Minor 
Prophets, contains bitter criticism of the rabbinate and of the 
degeneration of the Jewish people through pursuit of worldly 
occupations and pleasures. Daniel blamed the prolongation of 
the Exile on the neglect of the divine truths — ie., the Bible - 
due to the negative influence of the *Rabbanite “shepherds of 
the Diaspora.” He especially condemned the arrogance of the 
rabbis and their officials, and their economic exploitation of 
the people. According to Daniel, the Torah was at first in the 
possession of a restricted group, “the priests and levites, to- 
gether with the king.” However, after the destruction of the 
First Temple it was handed over to the entire Jewish people 
in order that each individual should bear responsibility for 
his actions. Daniel became the leader and spokesman of the 
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Avelei Zion; he was probably the author of their official pro- 
gram. He enjoined perpetual public mourning for the destruc- 
tion of the Temple and constant supplication for redemption, 
all to be practiced while living in Jerusalem. He proposed the 
collection of funds from Karaites abroad to enable chosen 
members of the sect to live in Jerusalem and represent the 
community as mourners. “And if you do not come, because 
you yearn for your merchandise, send five people from each 
city supplied with means of subsistence, that we may form 
one association to appeal to God constantly from the moun- 
tains of Jerusalem.” 

Al-Qumisi’s homiletical commentaries (derashot) have 
been published (Zion, 3 (1929), 26-42), and of his brief com- 
mentary on the Bible, the part on the Minor Prophets has ap- 
peared, though its attribution to Daniel has been questioned 
(Marwick, in JBB, 5 (1961), 42ff.). 

DAVID (ABU SULEIMAN) AL-QUMISi (died c. 945), a 
Karaite scholar, was apparently his son. According to the Ara- 
bic scholar al-Mas‘udi, David lived in Jerusalem and translated 
the Bible into Arabic, with explanations. He is mentioned by 
*Japheth b. Ali in his commentary (to Lev. 23:p 5), as well as 
in an anonymous Arabic commentary on Leviticus (Oxford, 
Bodleian Library, Ms. Heb. d. 44). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: ON DANIEL: S. Pinsker, Likkutei Kadmoni- 
yyot (1860), index; A. Harkavy, Zikkaron la-Rishonim, 8 (1903), 
187-92; Marmorstein, in: Ha-Zofeh le-Hokhmat Yisrael, 8 (1924), 
44-60, 321-373 9 (1925), 129-45; Mann, in: JQr, 12 (1921/22), 273-91; 
Mann, Texts, index; L. Nemoy (ed.), Karaite Anthology (1952), in- 
dex s.v. al-Kiimisi, Daniel; Z. Ankori, Karaites in Byzantium (1959), 
index. ON DAVID: Poznariski, in: JQB, 8 (1896), 681; Steinschneider, 
ibid., 11 (1899), 606. 


DANIEL BEN PERAHYAH HA-KOHEN (d. 1575), head of 
yeshivah and author. His family, which originated in Rome, 
claimed descent from *Josephus. From Rome his father moved 
to Salonika where, until his death in 1548, he was head of the 
yeshivah of the Italian community, being succeeded in that 
position by Daniel, who also served as a dayyan. In addition 
to his talmudic learning, Daniel studied philosophy, mathe- 
matics, medicine, and astronomy. A fire that broke out at Sa- 
lonika in 1545 destroyed all his books, as well as most of his 
writings, of which only his commentary on Sheerit Yosef by 
Joseph b. Shem Tov Hai on intercalation has been published 
(Salonika, 1568). To this work he appended material by himself 
on a variety of subjects, and also a work on intercalation by 
Abraham *Zacuto with his own commentary. With the rabbis 
of Salonika he was a signatory in 1573 to the ban against the 
physician Daud, the opponent of Don Joseph *Nasi. He was 
an intimate friend of Moses *Almosnino. On his death he was 
eulogized by the poet Saadiah *Longo. He had no sons and 
was succeeded by his brother Samuel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Molho, Essai d’une monographie sur la 
famille Perahia a Thessaloniki (1938), 14-20; Molho and Amarijlio, 
in: Sefunot, 2 (1958), 32-33, 35-36; IS. Emmanuel, Mazzevot Salon- 


iki, 1 (1963), 148-9. 
[Abraham David] 
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DANIEL BEN SAADIAH HA-BAVLI (known as Daniel 
ibn al-Amshata; fl. c. 1200), Babylonian talmudist. Daniel 
was head of the “third yeshivah” in Baghdad when *Benja- 
min of Tudela was there c. 1170. In 1193 he was appointed 
“segan ha-yeshivah” (“vice president of the academy”), un- 
der *Zechariah b. Berachel. Some time later, after the death 
of his teacher *Samuel b. Ali ha-Levi (1193-94), he moved to 
Damascus. There he served as a preacher, his sermons mak- 
ing a profound impression. Judah *Al-Harizi, who heard him 
there in 1220, praised him (Tahkemoni, 46). Like Samuel b. 
Ali ha-Levi, he waged a bitter campaign against Maimonides’ 
philosophical views. Forty-seven of his criticisms of Mishneh 
Torah and 13 of Sefer ha-Mitzvot, which he sent to Maimo- 
nides’ son Abraham from Damascus in 1213, were published, 
together with Abraham's answers, in Birkat Avraham (1859), 
and with the Arabic original in Maaseh Nissim (1867). Much 
of his criticism of Maimonides’ Sefer ha-Mitzvot is included 
in Nahmanides criticism of the same book. Daniel also wrote 
a commentary on Ecclesiastes, in which he again violently 
criticized Maimonides’ views, though not mentioning him 
by name. When Abraham was urged by several rabbis to ex- 
communicate Daniel, he refused to do so, both because of 
Daniel's distinction and because of his own lack of objectiv- 
ity in the matter. The Maimonists finally prevailed upon the 
exilarch *David b. Samuel of Mosul to place Daniel under the 
ban. Eventually Daniel recanted his views. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abraham b. Moses b. Maimon, Milhamot 
ha-Shem, ed. by R. Margaliot (1953); Graetz-Rabbinowitz, 5 (1897), 
40 ff; Poznanski, in REJ, 33 (1896), 308-11; idem, Babylonische Geonim 
im nachgaonaeischen Zeitalter (1914), 120-1; Mann, Texts, 1 (1931), 
401-11; D.J. Silver, Maimonidean Criticism and the Maimonidean 
Controversy (1965), index. 


[Abraham David] 


DANIEL BEN SAMUEL IBN ABI RABI‘ (Ha-Kohen (134 
century)), Babylonian gaon. He was appointed in 12.47 in suc- 
cession to R. Isaac b. Israel (Abu al-Fath or Ishaq ibn al-Shu- 
wayk), by Abd al-Rahman ibn al-Lamkhani, the Baghdad 
qadi. There was opposition to Daniel, especially by R. Eli b. 
Zechariah, who succeeded in persuading the vizier that the of- 
fice of gaon was rightfully his and who was, in fact, appointed 
gaon in Daniel’s place in 1250. *Eleazar b. Jacob ha-Bavli, the 
poet, praises Daniel in one of his poems. His son *Samuel 
also became gaon. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Poznariski, Babylonische Geonim im nach- 
gaonaeischen Zeitalter (1914), 46-49, 68-70, 74f.; Mann, Texts, 1 (1931), 
225-7; Fischel, in: MGw], 79 (1935), 310-5; Fischel, Islam, 131f; A. Ben- 
Jacob, Yehudei Bavel (1965), 33. 


[Abraham David] 


DANIEL HAYYATA (‘the tailor”), Palestinian amora. He 
is quoted only a few times in midrashic literature. Thus he 
interprets Genesis 26:14 as teaching that a man who buys 
slaves should work together with them to spur them on to 
greater efficiency (Gen. R. 64:7). He is best known for a strik- 
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ing Midrash in which he interprets Ecclesiastes 4:1, “But I 
returned and considered all the oppressions that are done 
under the sun,’ as referring to mamzerim (“children of for- 
bidden unions”) who are oppressed “by the Great Sanhe- 
drin” - though in accordance with the laws of the Torah - for 
the sins of their parents and who will be recompensed in the 
world to come (Lev. R. 32:8; Eccl. R. 4:1, 1). No biographi- 
cal details are known of him, but, like the other rabbis men- 
tioned in these midrashim, he was probably of the third or 
fourth century C.z. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Pal Amor, 3 (1899), 761; Hyman, 
Toledot, 334. 


°DANIEL-ROPS, HENRI (pseudonym of Jean Charles 
Henri Petiot; 1901-1965), French historian and writer. A his- 
tory schoolteacher by profession, Daniel-Rops was a prolific 
writer whose literary career extended over a period of 40 years. 
Among his more famous works are Histoire sainte or Le peu- 
ple de la Bible (1943; Sacred History of Israel and the Ancient 
World, 1949) and Jesus en son temps (1945; Jesus in His Time, 
1955), and the 14-volume Histoire de l’Eglise du Christ (1948; 
History of Church of Christ, 1957-). These works, character- 
ized by apologetics for the Catholic view of history, contain 
traditional anti-Jewish prejudices. On the other hand, Dan- 
iel-Rops acknowledged the bond of the Jewish people to the 
Holy Land and he expressed his admiration for the Zionist 
movement. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Lobet, A la rencontre de Daniel-Rops 
(1949); P. Dournes, Daniel-Rops, ou le redlisme de lesprit (1949); D. 
Feuerwerker, in: Evidences (Feb.-March 1951); Cahiers de Savoie, 4 
(1965). 

[Willehad Paul Eckert] 


DANIELS, ALFRED (1924-1975), British painter. Daniels was 
born in the East End of London, and studied commercial art 
before World War 11. While studying at the Royal College of 
Art, London, he was commissioned to execute a series of mu- 
rals. Influenced by the American Jewish painter Ben *Shahn, 
Daniels always displayed a deep concern for ordinary people 
in everyday activity. He executed a number of paintings of East 
End Jewish life and combined in his work a concern for urban 
realism and a sense of stylization. Characteristic of his work 
was an exhibition devoted to buildings in London undergo- 
ing demolition, including the former Bayswater Synagogue. 
His work has much in common with such English painters as 
Stanley Spencer and Lowry, notably in the sympathetic hu- 
mor with which he depicts everyday life. He was both a gifted 
draftsman and an active photographer, basing his composi- 
tions on these two forms of research. He exhibited regularly 
in London and abroad and received numerous commissions 
for murals and book illustrations. For some years he taught 
at the Hornsey College of Art, London. Daniels is represented 
in major collections throughout the world, including the Tel 
Aviv Museum. 

[Charles Samuel Spencer] 
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DANIN (Suchowolsky), YEHEZKEL (1867-1945), Erez Israel 
pioneer. Danin was born in Bialystok, and settled in Erez Israel 
in 1886, working first as a laborer in Rishon le-Zion, later in 
Jaffa where he started industrial plants that were among the 
first in the country. Danin was a member of *Benei Moshe 
and served as its representative in Jaffa in 1893. He was a 
founding member of *B’nai B'rith in Jaffa, and of the public 
library there (1890). His main interest was in promoting He- 
brew education, and he helped found the first kindergarten 
in Jaffa. In 1903 Danin participated in the first conference of 
the yishuv in Zikhron Yaakov (see *Israel, Historical Survey, 
1880-1948). In 1906 he joined the Ahuzat Bayit group which 
founded Tel Aviv in 1909. Danin was son-in-law of Yehoshua 
*Yellin. One of his sons, Ezra (1903-1984), was special adviser 
on Arab and Middle Eastern affairs to the Israel foreign min- 
ister for many years. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tidhar, 1 (1947), 480-1; R. Alper, Korot Mish- 
pahah Ahat (1955); Y. Churgin, Yehezkel Danin (Heb., 1943). 


[Benjamin Jaffe] 


DANKNER, AMNON (1946- ), Israeli journalist and au- 
thor. Born in Jerusalem, Dankner graduated in law from the 
Hebrew University. After a period as spokesman for the Min- 
istry of Education, he entered journalism, becoming succes- 
sively a columnist on Davar, Hadashot, and Haaretz, the last 
from which he was fired after writing a controversial column 
called “I have no Sister,” which represented Sephardim in an 
unflattering light. He subsequently joined Maariv as a colum- 
nist, becoming editor in 2002. Formerly left-wing in outlook, 
Dankner moved towards the center and right, and once edi- 
tor of Maariv he made corruption at the governmental and 
judicial levels a cause célébre of the newspaper. He also wrote 
a number of novels, humorous works, screenplays, and non- 
fiction works. Most controversial was his biography of bo- 
hemian journalist and author Dahn *Ben-Amotz in 1992, 
alleging that Ben-Amotz had led a promiscuous life, includ- 
ing engaging in sex with minors, in which other well-known 
Israeli cultural figures had had a part. For the latter allegations 
he was sued for libel and apologized. He was also a permanent 
panel member of a popular television talkshow, “Po-Politika,” 


in the latter 1990s. 
[Yoel Cohen (2"¢ ed.)] 


DANON, ABRAHAM (1857-1925), scholar and writer. Danon 
studied at the Gheron yeshivah in Adrianople, his native 
city. His scholarly bent was nurtured by the Orientalist Jo- 
seph Halévy and Danon taught himself French, English, and 
German. He was one of the founders of Hevrat Shom- 
erei Tushiyyah (“Society of the Friends of Wisdom’; also 
called Dorshei Haskalah, “Seekers of Enlightenment”) in 
his city. In 1891 he headed the rabbinical seminary, which he 
had founded. During World War 1 he left Turkey for Paris, 
where he taught Hebrew at the Ecole Normale Orientale of 
the *Alliance Israélite Universelle and also engaged in re- 
search. 
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Danon edited the historical journal Yosef ha-Daat (El 
Progresso), which was published in 1888 in Adrianople in He- 
brew and Ladino, with the object of collating and publishing 
documentation relating to Oriental Jewry. He published in 
the Revue des Etudes Juives, Journal Asiatique, Revue Hispa- 
nique, etc., a number of scientific articles on the history, cus- 
toms, sects, and literature of the Jews in Turkey, and translated 
poems and scholarly works into Hebrew. He also composed 
original poems. His works include Maskil Leidan (the latter 
word being the initials of his name), and Toledot Benei Avra- 
ham, a translation and adaptation of the Histoire des Israélites 
by Théodore Reinach, to which he added excerpts from the 
works of Jewish historians. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Galanté, Histoire des Juifs d’Istanbul, 

2 (1942), 99-100; Markus, in: Sinai, 29 (1951), 338-9; Yom Tov 

Bekhmoram (017923), Toledot Ishim (1935), 14-19; A. Elmaleh, in: 

Mizrah u-Maarav (1920), 365ff. (portrait). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 

A. Danon, “Trois poésies hebraiques,” in: Hamenora (Istanbul), 2:2-3 
(Feb.—Mar. 1924), 61. 

[Simon Marcus] 


°DANTE ALIGHIERI (1265-1321), Italy’s greatest poet. 
Dante’s Divina Commedia (c. 1307-21), generally regarded as 
the outstanding literary work of the Middle Ages, is in three 
parts: the Inferno, the Purgatorio, and the Paradiso. From bio- 
graphical or autobiographical sources it cannot be proved for 
certain that Dante was in close touch with Jews or was per- 
sonally acquainted with them. Jews are mentioned in his Div- 
ina Commedia mainly as a result of the theological problem 
posed by their historical role and survival. Such references are 
purely literary: the term judei or giudei designates “the Jews,’ 
a people whose religion differs from Christianity; while ebrei 
denotes “the Hebrews,” the people of the Bible. Dante knew no 
Hebrew and the isolated Hebrew terms which appear in the 
Commedia - Hallelujah, Hosanna, Sabaoth, El, and Jah - are 
derived from Christian liturgy or from the scholastic texts of 
the poet’s day. The Commedia contains no insulting or pejo- 
rative references to Jews. Although antisemites have given a 
disparaging interpretation to the couplet: “Be like men and not 
like foolish sheep, So that the Jew who dwells among you will 
not mock you” (Paradiso, 5:80-81), the Jews of Dante’s time 
considered these lines an expression of praise and esteem. In 
the course of his famous journey through Hell, Dante encoun- 
ters no Jews among the heretics, usurers, and counterfeiters 
whose sinful ranks Jews during the Middle Ages were com- 
monly alleged to swell. 

In the 19‘ century, scholars were convinced that Dante 
was on terms of friendship with the Hebrew poet *Imman- 
uel of Rome. The latter and one of Dante’s friends, Bosone da 
Gubbio, marked Dante’s death by exchanging sonnets; and the 
death of Immanuel gave rise to another exchange of sonnets 
between Bosone and the poet Cino da Pistoia, in which Dante 
and Immanuel are mentioned together. Twentieth-century 
scholars, headed by M.D. (Umberto) Cassuto, showed that 
there is no basis for the alleged friendship between the two 
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poets, but have proved Immanuel’s dependence upon Dante's 
works. Important points of contact have also been discov- 
ered between Dante's conceptions and the views of R. *Hillel 
b. Samuel of Verona; hypotheses have been formulated on the 
resemblance of the notion of Hebrew as the perfect or original 
language in the Commedia and in the works of the kabbalist 
Abraham *Abulafia, and in general on the common neopla- 
tonic element in Dante’s theoretical and poetical works and 
in Kabbalah. Moreover, the Questio de aqua et terra probably 
written by Dante has a precedent in the discussion between 
Moses Ibn *Tibbon and Jacob ben Sheshet *Gerondi on the 
same subject a century before. Another parallel to Dante's out- 
look on the world may be found in the writings and transla- 
tions of Immanuel’s cousin, Judah b. Moses *Romano, who, 
within a few years of Dante’s death, made a *Judeo-Italian ver- 
sion of some philosophical passages from the Purgatorio and 
the Paradiso, adding his own Hebrew commentary. Italian 
Jews quickly realized the lyrical and ideological value of the 
Commedia and an early edition was issued by a Jewish printer 
at Naples in 1477. Like Petrarch, Dante was widely quoted by 
Italian rabbis of the Renaissance in their sermons, and even 
by one or two Jewish scholars in their learned commentaries. 
The first actual imitation was that of Immanuel of Rome. His 
Mahberet ha-Tofet ve-ha-Eden is the 28" and final section of 
his Mahberot (Brescia, 1491). Here Immanuel also describes 
a journey to the next world, in which he is guided by Dan- 
iel, a friend or teacher who, in the opinion of some scholars, 
is Dante himself. A slight echo of the allegorical vision deal- 
ing with the soul’s spiritual delight in the afterlife occurs in 
the Mahberet ha- Tene, a rhymed prose work by R. *Ahitub b. 
Isaac of Palermo. Another important work openly inspired 
by the Commedia was Mikdash Meat (written c. 1416), writ- 
ten by R. Moses b. Isaac *Rieti, in terza rima. This poetical 
meter was used for some decades by Hebrew Italian poets. 
By the 178 century Dante’s influence on Jewish writers had 
weakened, and there is only a doubtful connection between 
the Commedia and Moses *Zacuto’s verse-play Tofteh Arukh 
(Venice, 1715). 

To mark the 600 anniversary of Dante's death, Samuel 
David *Luzzatto composed a Hebrew sonnet that became fa- 
mous in scholarly circles throughout Europe. Many attempts 
have been made to translate the Divina Commedia into He- 
brew. A translation of the first part by S. Formiggini was pub- 
lished in 1869; S. Sabbadini’s Hebrew version of the other two 
parts remains in manuscript. Other partial translations were 
made into a more poetic and comprehensible Hebrew by Lelio 
della Torre (1871), V. Castiglioni (1912), E. Schreiber (1924), 
and V. *Jabotinsky (Inferno, chaps. 1, 3, 5, 33, in Ha-Tekufah, 
19 (1923), 163-92). Immanuel *Olsvanger produced the first 
complete Hebrew translation of the Commedia (1943, 1953, 
1956). Olsvanger also translated Dante's Vita Nuova (1957) 
while his De monarchia was translated into Hebrew by H. 
Merhaviah (1961). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: F Servi, Dante e gli Ebrei (1893); U. Cassuto, 
Dante e Manoello (1921, Heb. tr. 1965); J. Schirmann, in: yMHSI, 1 
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(1933), 132-47; J. Sermoneta, in: Romanica et Occidentalia, Etudes 
dédiées a la mémoire de Hiram Peri (1963), 23-42; idem, in: Studi 
Medievali, 3*4 series, 6 fasc. 2 (1965), 3-78; G. Rinaldi, in: L’Alighieri: 
Rassegna Bibliografica Dantesca, 7:2 (1966), 25-35; A. Cronbach, in: 
HUCA, 35 (1964), 193-212; R. Mondolfi, Gli Ebrei. Qual luogo oltrem- 
ondano sia per essi nella Commedia di Dante (1904). ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: H. Rheinfelder, in: Judenthum im Mittelalter (1966), 442-57; 
idem, Dante e la Bibbia (1988); U. Eco, The Search for the Perfect 
Language (1995); B. Chiesa, in: Henoch, 23:2-3 (2001), 325-42; D. 
Bregman, in: Prooftexts, 23:1 (2003), 18-24; G. Battistoni, Dante, Ve- 
rona e la cultura ebraica (2004); D. Stow, Dante e la mistica ebraica 
(2004). 


[Joseph Baruch Sermoneta / Alessandro Guetta (2™4 ed.)] 


DANTO, LOUIS (1929-_), hazzan. Danto was born in Su- 
walki, Poland, and sang in synagogue choirs there as a child, 
appearing with the hazzanim Steinberg and Berman. He spent 
wwItl in Russia and studied voice development and cello at 
the Minsk conservatory. He also studied at music conservato- 
ries in Lodz, Poland, and in Italy, where his teachers included 
Beniamino Gigli and Tito Schipa. Danto specialized in bel 
canto and as such his voice is known for its rare beauty, pu- 
rity, and breathtaking emotional expressivity. He immigrated 
to the United States and studied hazzanut under Leo Loeb 
and Herman Zalitz. After serving with a number of congrega- 
tions in the United States, he became hazzan of the Toronto, 
Canada synagogue Beth Emeth-Bais Yehudah. He gave con- 
certs of classical music and hazzanut throughout the United 
States and in Europe, South Africa, and Israel. Danto visited 
the Soviet Union and sang in the Great Synagogue of Mos- 
cow. In 1998, Danto received an honorary doctorate in music 
from the Jewish Theological Seminary in New York City. He 
has made 21 recordings of hazzanut, Yiddish songs, and clas- 
sical vocal pieces. Numerous contemporary composers have 
written for and dedicated their works to Louis Danto. In ad- 
dition, he is a researcher and a champion of rare and unusual 
repertoire. Most of his current recordings are available though 
Cadenza Records. 


[Akiva Zimmerman / Raymond Goldstein (2"¢ ed.)] 


°DANZ (Danzius), JOHANN ANDREAS (1654-1727), Ger- 
man Protestant theologian and Hebraist, born in Sundhausen, 
near Gotha. Danz was professor of Oriental languages and the- 
ology at the University of Jena from 1685 onward. One of the 
foremost Christian Hebraists of his time, Danz tried to pres- 
ent Hebrew grammar systematically but was only partially 
successful, since many of the constructions were artificial. 
His first work, Kelippei Egozim (“Nutshells”): Nucifrangibu- 
lum Sanctam Scripturae Veteris Testamenti Linguam Ebraeam 
Enucleans (Jena, 1686), is divided into two parts. The first part 
(later also published separately, under the title Medakdek, sive 
Literator Ebraeo-Chaldaeus, Jena, 1696) deals with the etymol- 
ogy of the Hebrew language. Here Danz developed his Sys- 
tema Trium Morarum (the three-beat-syllable method), and 
he also explains Hebrew vocalization. In the second part of 
the book (later also published as a separate work, Turgeman, 
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sive Interpres Ebraeo-Chaldaeus, Jena, 1694, and several edi- 
tions) he is concerned with Hebrew syntax. 

Aditus Syriae Reclusus (1689 and several republications) 
deals with difficult passages in Syriac. He also published Spi- 
cilegium (Jena, 1689); Segulta de-Rabbanan, sive Rabbinismus 
Enucleatus (Jena, 1699, and several editions); Compendium 
Grammaticae Ebraicae-Chaldaicae (Jena, 1699, and several 
editions), a Hebrew-Aramaic grammar, later translated into 
German by Georg David Kypke (Breslau, 1757); and Sinceri- 
tas Scripturae Veteris Testamenti Praevalente keri Vacillans... 
(Jena, 1713; annotations, ibid., 1717), a book in defense of the 
masoretic text (ketiv). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wolf, Bibliotheca, 2 (1721), 591, 605; Stein- 
schneider, Handbuch, 39; Fuerst, Bibliotheca, 1 (1863); ADB, 4 (1876), 


751. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gesenius, Geschichte der hebraeischen 
Sprache, 123ff. (1815); Steinschneider, in: ZHB, 2, 160 (1897), 124. 


DANZIG (Danziger), ABRAHAM BEN JEHIEL MICHAL 
(1748-1820), codifier. Born in Danzig, he studied in Prague at 
the yeshivot of Joseph Liebermann and Ezekiel *Landau. True 
to his family tradition, he refused to derive any material gain 
from his studies and earned his livelihood as a merchant. Al- 
though required at times to travel long distances to trade fairs 
in Germany, he continued to learn with great devotion. From 
1794 to 1812 he served as dayyan in Vilna, in an honorary ca- 
pacity; only in his old age, after losing his possessions, was he 
obliged to accept remuneration for his services. Danzig wrote 
a number of halakhic works, but his fame rests upon two pub- 
lications: (1) Hayyei Adam (“Man's Life”), covering all the laws 
of the Shulhan Arukh dealing with daily conduct, based on 
the Orah Hayyim sections, with an addendum called Nish- 
mat Adam, in which he justified his decisions which were 
not in accordance with the accepted view (Vilna, 1810); and 
(2) Hokhmat Adam (“Man's Wisdom”), covering all the laws of 
the Shulhan Arukh dealing with the dietary regulations, etc., 
contained in the Yoreh Deah section, with an addendum called 
Binat Adam, which included discussions on various relevant 
halakhic subjects and responsa (Vilna, 1812). Both works were 
initially intended for youthful students and for educated lay- 
men not fully versed in rabbinic literature who, in attempting 
to determine Jewish law, found themselves unable to grapple 
with the intricacies of the Shulhan Arukh and with its maze 
of conflicting opinions. In these works, Danzig shows him- 
self possessed of considerable pedagogical talent. He arranges 
the laws methodically, defines his terms lucidly and precisely, 
presents the various views and their sources, and renders his 
own decisions and his reasons for them — all in clear, simple 
language. The pleasant tenor of his writing, which is suffused 
with unquestioning faith and true piety, contributed largely 
toward the acceptance of his works. 

Hayyei Adam appeared in almost a hundred editions. 
Groups called “Hevrot Hayyei Adam” were formed in several 
communities for the regular study of the code. Danzig’s mer- 
its as a codifier were recognized also by renowned rabbis and 
codifiers, who gave due consideration to his decisions. His 
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books include much of historical interest with regard to the 
daily life of Lithuanian Jewry in his generation. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abrahams, in: JQR, 3 (1890/91), 476f.; S.M. 
Chones, Toledot ha-Posekim (1910), 256ff. 
[Simon S. Schlesinger] 


DANZIGER, ITZHAK (1916-1977), Israeli sculptor. Dan- 
ziger was born in Berlin to Felix Danziger and Malka Rozen- 
blit. His father worked as a surgeon in Hamburg and was 
active in the Zionist movement. In 1923 the family settled 
in Jerusalem. As a child Danziger studied at schools in Tel 
Aviv, Haifa, Berlin, and England. He studied sculpture at 
the Slade School of Fine Art, University of London. During 
these years he concentrated on the study of ancient cultures: 
Asia, Egypt, Africa, and India, especially by copying sculp- 
tures in the British Museum. In 1938 Danziger returned to Tel 
Aviv, where he set up a studio in his father’s hospital. His 
studio became a meeting place and a workshop for young 
artists. Over the years Danziger spent time both in Israel 
and abroad. He created sculptures and memorials and de- 
signed gardens and environments. In 1968 he was awarded 
the Israel Prize. 

His best-known sculpture is Nimrod (1938-39), placed in 
the Israel Museum in Jerusalem. This sculpture may be seen 
as constituting a manifesto and indeed it became identified 
with the Canaanite movement although Danziger himself was 
never an official member of this movement. The source of this 
figure was the Bible: “Like Nimrod a mighty hunter before the 
Lord” (Gen: 10:9). The meaning of the name in Hebrew is “re- 
bellion,” so Nimrod represents rebellion against the Lord. His 
figure is an antithesis of the typical image of a Jewish scholar. 
It symbolized the search for an alternative image, a new rep- 
resentation of an Israeli figure. The style of the sculpture was 
influenced by Mesopotamian reliefs and the choice of Nu- 
bian sandstone created the connection to local space as well 
as to biblical time. In the sketch for this sculpture Danziger 
designed the figure as a muscular giant but the sculpture itself 
became, after obsessive work, completely different. Gazing up, 
it represented an ancient idol. 

Danziger was the inspiration for the second generation 
of Israeli artists and was considered a central figure in Israeli 
sculpture. He organized ecological acts, in an attempt to revi- 
talize nature. These acts expressed the artist's perception that 
he was the creator of a new order of nature in a place that 
had been damaged by man and by time (Rehabilitation of the 
Nesher Quarry, 1971). The gardens scattered across Israel cap- 
tured Danziger’s heart. His actions in these gardens expressed 
the connection with the local place and with its inhabitants 
and resulted in giving Israeli art a social aspect (The Bustan at 
Al Kababir Village, Carmel) 

Danziger was killed on July 11, 1977, in a road accident 
on his way to Jerusalem. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: O. Mordechai, Itzhak Danziger, Tel Aviv Mu- 
seum of Art and the Open Museum Industrial Park (1996). 

[Ronit Steinberg (24 ed.)] 
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DA-OZ, RAM (1929- ), Israeli composer. Born in Ber- 
lin, he immigrated to Erez Israel in 1934 and studied piano 
and oboe in Haifa. He lost his eyesight while fighting in the 
War of Independence (1948). After the war, he studied the- 
ory and composition privately with Hajos for three years, 
and graduated from the Tel Aviv Academy of Music in 1953. 
His early compositions show tendencies toward chromatic 
modulations and the influence of Prokofiev and Bartok. 
From the 1970s, Da-Oz employed traditional styles in com- 
bination with “free tonality.” Among his works for piano are 
Capriccio (1960); Aspects, Prologue, Variations and Epilogue; 
Changing Phantoms for orchestra (1967); Illuminations for 
violin solo; three madrigals (1967); Rhapsody on a Yemenite 
Jewish Melody for orchestra (1971); Jubilee Chants for choir 
and orchestra (1984); I Loved a Shepherdess: Fantasy on 
Sephardic Melodies for violin and piano (1991); and Two- 
Part Inventions (1995). He also composed several Israeli folk 
songs. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online. 


[Uri (Erich) Toeplitz and Yohanan Boehm / 
Gila Flam and Israela Stein (2™4 ed.)] 


DA PONTE, LORENZO (1749-1838), poet and librettist, 
best remembered for his work with Mozart. Born Emanuele 
Conegliano, Da Ponte was given the family name of his spon- 
sor, the bishop of Ceneda, upon the family’s baptism in 1763. 
He was educated for the priesthood and ordained, taught 
briefly, and embarked upon a writer’s career. Banished from 
Venice after a period of dissipation and a scandal, he reached 
Vienna in 1783 and was appointed librettist to the Imperial 
Opera. His first meeting with Mozart apparently came about 
through the Jewish banker and patron of the arts, Raimund 
von *Wetzlar. Da Ponte’s libretti for Mozart were Lo sposo de- 
luso (1783, unfinished); the oratorio Davidde penitente (1785, 
of uncertain authorship; see *David, In Music); several con- 
cert arias; and the three great operas Le nozze di Figaro (1784), 
Don Giovanni (1787), and Cosi fan tutte (1789). Don Giovanni, 
although based on previous stage works, certainly owes a 
spiritual debt to Da Ponte’s friendship with Casanova, whom 
he had known in Venice. In 1790 the emperor Joseph 11 died 
and Da Ponte, who had enjoyed his favor, was obliged to leave 
Vienna. In Trieste he abandoned his lightly borne clerical sta- 
tus by marrying Nancy (Anne Celestine) Grahl, the daugh- 
ter of a German-English merchant. The ceremony was said 
to have been held “according to the Jewish rite,” but the re- 
ports are ambiguous. After further wanderings and a stay in 
London, where he was a librettist at Drury Lane Theater, Da 
Ponte and his family went to the United States in 1805. He ul- 
timately settled in New York, engaged unsuccessfully in vari- 
ous commercial ventures, and for some time taught Italian at 
Columbia College. He earned a place in American operatic 
history by persuading M. Garcia's visiting troupe to give the 
first American performance of Don Giovanni in 1825. He also 
raised money for building the Italian Opera House in New 
York in 1833. His autobiography, Storia compendiosa della vita 
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di Lorenzo da Ponte (New York, 1807), was republished several 
times in a revised edition. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Nettl, Casanova und seine Zeit (1949), 
133-79; O. Schneider and A. Algatzi, Mozart Handbuch (1962), in- 
dex; J.L. Russo, Lorenzo da Ponte (Eng., 1922); A. Fitzlyon, Libertine 


Librettist (1955); DAB, 5 (1930). 
[Bathja Bayer] 


DARABANI, small town in N.E. Romania. Jews from Gali- 
cia settled there in 1836. After them Jews from Russia also set- 
tled there. The location of Darabani on the commercial route 
connecting Bukovina and Moldavia attracted further Jewish 
settlement. However in 1875 and 1877 the owner of the land 
sued the Jews, and violence broke out. Anti-Jewish riots again 
occurred in 1907. There were 600 Jews living in Darabani in 
1838; 638 (38% of the total population) in 1859; 2,472 in 1899; 
2,387 (36.8%) in 1910; and 1,917 (17.8%) in 1930. The majority 
were merchants or artisans. Many of them were hasidim of 
the admor of Stefanesti. Between the two world wars the eco- 
nomic life of the town deteriorated because of the changes in 
borders and commercial routes. From the onset of communal 
life there was friction in the community. The Russian Jews es- 
tablished a separate synagogue in the 1840s; between the two 
world wars there was dissension in the community between 
artisans and merchants. In 1935-40, eight synagogues and five 
hadarim operated in Darabani. Among the rabbis was Nahum 
Shemaryahu Schechter (1908-30), author of some volumes of 
derashot and on Hebrew and Jewish names. He later immi- 
grated to Israel and died in Jerusalem in 1976. The Hebrew 
and Romanian poet Shimon Haran (died in Jerusalem 2004) 
and the Yiddish and Romanian poet Sami Weinstein-Boiangiu 
(A. Ebion) were born in Darabani. A Zionist organization was 
established in Darabani in the 1930s. A branch of the Jewish 
party (Partidul Evreiesc, a political organization with a Zionist 
national trend) was active there and had representatives on 
the municipal council. Apart from the hadarim the commu- 
nity maintained its own school (1937). 


[Yehouda Marton / Lucian-Zeev Herscovici (24 ed.)] 


Holocaust Period 

In 1941 there were 1,854 Jews in Darabani. They were victim- 
ized by acts of terror as early as June 1940. On the pretext that 
the Jews were pro-Soviet and secretly preparing to greet the 
Soviet Army, Romanian army detachments and police daily 
attacked them in the streets, searched their houses, and ar- 
rested them. In June 1941, a few days before war against the 
Soviet Union broke out, all Jews were ordered to leave the 
town within half an hour and were allowed to take only their 
basic belongings with them. After the evacuation, their houses 
were plundered. The deportees had to walk to the railroad 
station, a distance of 22 mi. (35 km.) and were transported by 
freight car to *Dorohoi; the men were sent on to the concen- 
tration camp at Targu-Jiu and the women and children to the 
small town of Turnu-Severin in western Romania. On Nov. 7, 
1941, they were sent together with the men from Targu-Jiu to 
*Transnistria, crossing the border in sealed freight cars and 
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proceeding on foot to their destination, where most of them 
perished. At the end of 1943, a few of the survivors returned 
to Dorohoi and went from there to Darabani, where they were 
still subject to persecution. They were not permitted to engage 
in business, to walk in the streets, or buy food before 10 A.M., 
and Romanian inhabitants were forbidden to have any contact 
with them. After World War 11 survivors, joined by refugees 
from northern Bukovina, reorganized community life. In 1947, 
990 Jews lived in Darabani, with five functioning synagogues 
in 1950, but their numbers diminished owing to emigration. 
Some ten Jewish families remained in the town by 1970 and 
maintained the synagogue. No Jews lived in Darabani in 1992. 
An association of Jews from Darabani is active in Israel, in the 
framework of the Association of Jewish Israelis from the for- 
mer county of Dorohoi. 


[Theodor Lavi / Lucian-Zeev Herscovici (2™4 ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: PK Romanyah, 1 (1970), 102-3; M. Carp, 
Cartea Neagra, 1 (1946), 180; 3 (1947), 75; I. Herzig, in: Renasterea 
Noastrd, 24 (1945), no. 250. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. David (ed.), 
Dorohoi-Saveni-Mihdileni-Darabani-Herta-Radduti Prut, 1 (1992), 
182-190 (Rom.), 205-46 (Heb.); 2 (1993), 327-36 (Rom.), 177-236 
(Heb.); 3 (1996), 311-43 (Rom.), 283-336 (Heb.); 4 (1998), 347-58 
(Rom.), 163-99 (Heb.); 5 (2000), 323-49 (Rom.), 147-238 (Heb.); S. 
Haran, Darabani (1992); C. Turliuc, in: sAHIR, 5 (2000), 163-73. 


DAR‘, MOSES BEN ABRAHAM (late 12'*-early 13" cen- 
tury), Karaite poet. The assertion that Darl was writing po- 
etry as early as 843 is based on a forged date in the *Firkov- 
ich manuscript. The similarity between his poems and those 
of the Spanish school from Ibn Gabirol to Abraham Ibn Ezra 
can only be explained by his dependence upon them; Dar’, 
then, must have lived after Abraham Ibn Ezra. According to 
A. Neubauer, he lived at the end of the 13" century, because 
in his poems he prays for the deliverance of Jerusalem from 
the Muslims and the Christians, which points to a time when 
both sides were desperately contending for the city. The ex- 
act period of his life depends upon the correct identification 
of the poet’s friends mentioned in his divan (a collection of 
poetry); it can, however, be stated that he must have been 
active about the year 1200. It is known that his parents had 
emigrated from Spain to Dar‘a (in Morocco), which accounts 
for the family name “Dar't.” He himself was born in Alexan- 
dria, where he spent his youth. Steinschneider and Davidson 
assume that he was originally a Rabbanite and only later be- 
came a Karaite. In any case, his poems contain both violent 
outbursts against “the people of the distorted Mishnah” and 
tolerant utterances. He wrote his divan in Egypt; he is also 
known to have stayed in Damascus and to have undertaken a 
journey to Jerusalem. By profession he was a physician, as is 
evident from numerous acrostics in his poems. Two of Dar‘i’s 
sons died during his lifetime. His poems have been preserved 
in a manuscript divan that originated in Jerusalem (Firkov- 
ich Collection, Leningrad). It consists of two parts: Firdaws 
Azhar al-Qasa‘id wa al-Ashar (“Flower Garden of Qasidas 
and Songs”); and a “Supplement” (Al-Mulhaq li Diwanihi al- 
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Asbagq), containing — both together - a collection of 544 po- 
ems. Another manuscript of the divan with 561 poems became 
known in 1837 (see Geiger, in: wZJT, 3 (1837), 443, NO. 9-10). 
More recent copies of the divan (of the 19tt—-20t centuries) 
have been preserved in a manuscript acquired by I. Davidson 
as well as in the Asiatic Museum of Leningrad. Moreover, vari- 
ous religious poems of Dar‘l are preserved in manuscripts of 
song collections of Egypt and Damascus. Pinsker published 
more than 100 poems from the Firkovich manuscript in Lik- 
kutei Kadmoniyyot (1860), and also individual poems in the 
journal Kokhevei Yizhak (26 (1861), 22ff 27 (1862), 24-27; 
28 (1862), 20-24); one poem was published by A. Neubauer 
(Melekhet ha-Shir (1865), 64). Davidson intended to publish 
the entire divan but only the first part appeared in Horeb, 3 
(1936), 28-42. Both parts of the divan contain almost every 
poetical genre cultivated by the Spanish-Hebrew poets. To the 
secular poems belong epistles to friends, epithalamia, elegies, 
enigmas, epigrams, love lyrics, satires, etc. The religious po- 
ems are frequently arranged according to the sequence of the 
Sabbath reading of the Torah. Most of the poems are written 
in Hebrew and approximately ten are written in Arabic. Dari 
signs most of the Hebrew poems “Moshe Rofe Kara’i, Hazak.” 
A special group comprises poems in both languages. A so- 
called maqama (an address, sermon, or story, told in public 
and written in assonant prose), named the Maqdma of Alexan- 
dria (Mahberet No-Amon Mizrayim, ed. 1927 by I. Davidson), 
has been attributed to Dari without any substantial reason. 
In general, Dar‘’s technical dexterity surpassed his poetical 
gifts. While the language and structure of his poems are in the 
best tradition of the Spanish school, the contents often betray 
a lack of individuality. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Pinsker, Likkutei Kadmoniyyot (1860), 
46-105, addenda 113-21; Schorr, in: He-Halutz, 6 (1861), 57-59; Gei- 
ger, in: ZDMG, 15 (1861), 813-9; 16 (1862), 290; A. Neubauer, Aus der 
Petersburger Bibliothek (1866), 21-23, 115-7; Steinschneider, in: JZWL, 
9 (1871), 172-83; idem, in: HB, 4 (1861), 6, 47, 144; idem, Polemische 
und apologetische Literatur... (1877), 287, 292, 331; idem, in: JQR, 10 
(1897-98), 520-1; Frankl, in: J.S. Ersch and J.G. Gruber, Allgemeine 
Encyklopaedie, 33 (1883), 17; I. Sinani, Istoriya vozniknoveniya i raz- 
vitiya karaimizma, 2 (1889), 29-42; Kahana, in: Ozar ha-Sifrut, 5 
(1896), 90-95; idem, in: Ha-Shiloah, 13 (1904), 435-42; Kohen, in: Ha- 
Zefirah, 25 (1898), 490, 518-9; M. Wiener, Lyrik der Kabbalah (1920), 
154, 178; Davidson, in: Maddaei ha-Yahadut, 2 (1926-27), 297-308; 
idem, in: Tarbiz, 2 (1930), 118-9; Habermann, in: PAAJR, 33 (1965), 
35-40 (Heb. sect.); Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 445-7, $.v. Moshe Dari; 
L. Nemoy (ed.), Karaite Anthology (1952), 133-46, 354-5. 


[Jefim (Hayyim) Schirmann] 


DARIUS (Heb. and Aram. (from the Elephantine papyri) 
wry; in the Elephantine papyri also wi0°17 ,win'17; old Per- 
sian darayavahus), name of three Persian kings of the Achae- 
menid royal family. 

DARIUS I (522-486 B.C.E.), a descendant of a collateral 
line of the Achaemenid royal family, followed Cambyses, son 
of Cyrus, on the throne of Persia after a period of political 
turmoil. He defeated Gaumata, who claimed to be Bardiya, 
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brother of Cambyses, and rebels elsewhere in the empire. Dar- 
ius gave his account of the struggle in the trilingual Behistun 
inscription (Old Persian, Elamite, and Babylonian; a fragmen- 
tary Aramaic version was found at Elephantine). This inscrip- 
tion, as well as that on his tomb at Naqsh-i Rustam, affords 
an insight into Persian religious beliefs of that period. Darius 
extended the empire to include Lybia, Thracia, Sogdiana, and 
India as its borders. His attempt to conquer Greece ended in 
defeat at Marathon in 490. He organized the empire into satra- 
pies and set up a network of roads and a postal system. He also 
reformed the laws of the provinces and consolidated internal 
administration and taxation. According to Ezra 6:12 Darius 
forbade further obstruction to the rebuilding of the Temple in 
Jerusalem and supplied its needs: the Temple was completed 
in the second year of his reign (Haggai 1:15). 

DARIUS II NOTHUS (442-404 B.C.E.), son of Artaxerx- 
es I, was essentially a weak king whose rule over the western 
part of the empire was often lax. During his reign there was 
turmoil in Media, Lydia, Syria, and Egypt. Many of the Ele- 
phantine papyri are dated by his regnal years. During his fifth 
year the papyrus ordering the Jews of Elephantine to observe 
the Passover was issued in his name (Pritchard, Texts, 491), 
and it was in his 14‘ year (410 B.c.E.) that the Elephantine 
temple was destroyed. The reference to Darius the Persian in 
Nehemiah 12:22 is in all likelihood to Darius 11 and permits 
the dating of the list of priests given there. 

DARIUS III CODOMANUS (336-330 B.C.E.), the last Ach- 
aemenian king, was defeated by Alexander the Great at Issus 
(333) and at Gaugamela (331), an event mentioned in 1 Macca- 
bees 1:1. He was murdered by the satrap of Bactria. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: PJ. Junge, Dareios 1 (Ger., 1944); Olmstead, 


Hist, index; R.G. Kent, Old Persian (1953), 107-63, 189; B. Porten, Ar- 
chives from Elephantine (1968), index. 


[Jonas C. Greenfield] 


DARIUS THE MEDE, Persian king. According to the Bible 
in Daniel 6:1 (cf. 11:1) Darius the Mede succeeded Belshaz- 
zar as king of Babylon. The reference is historically impos- 
sible and has caused much confusion. A possible explana- 
tion may be found in the recapture of Babylon in 520 B.c.E. 
by *Darius 1 and the loose use of the term Mede for Persian 
by the Greeks and Mineans. A more recent explanation is 
based on the Achaemenian Persian doctrine of three world 
monarchies of which Persia was the third. The Chaldeans 
were assumed to be the founders of the first great empire; 
they were followed by the Medes and finally by the Persians. 
The Jews substituted the Chaldeans for the Assyrians and 
the Persians. Darius, who conquered Babylon, was regarded 
by the Judean writer as Darius the Mede, successor to the 
Chaldean, Belshazzar, and as the predecessor of Cyrus the 
Persian. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.H. Rowley, Darius the Mede and the Four 
World Empires in the Book of Daniel (1935); H.L. Ginsberg, Studies in 
Daniel (1948), 5, 63-64, 69. 

[Jonas C. Greenfield] 
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DARMESTETER, ARSENE (1846-1888), French philolo- 
gist and authority in Romance languages. Darmesteter, who 
was born at Chateau-Salins (Lorraine), was appointed lec- 
turer in Romance languages at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes 
in Paris in 1872. In 1877 he was appointed lecturer in French 
language and literature at the Sorbonne. He collaborated with 
Adolphe Hatzfeld in one of the most important modern dic- 
tionaries of the French language. He also taught at the Ecole 
Rabbinique, co-founded the Société des Etudes Juives, and 
the *Revue des Etudes Juives (1879), to which he contributed 
several articles. 

Darmesteter’s first contribution to Jewish scholarship was 
his Le Talmud, written in 1866 and published in Reliques Sci- 
entifiques (1890). He soon concentrated on the French words 
used by medieval Bible and Talmud commentators, *Rashi in 
particular. His Glosses et Glossaires hebreux-francais du moyen- 
age (in Romania, 1, 1872), was the first attempt to compile a 
dictionary of 11°'-century French, based on these commenta- 
tors. His most important work in this field is the dictionary of 
Rashi’s */aazim in the Bible (Les gloses frangaises de Rashi dans 
la Bible, 1909), and in his Talmud commentary Les gloses fran- 
caises dans les commentaires talmudiques de Rashi (1929). This 
was edited by D.S. *Blondheim, who published on his own a 
second volume of the work (1937). Darmesteter published the 
so-called Deux élégies du Vatican, commemorating the 13 Jew- 
ish martyrs of Troyes (1288), with a commentary (in Romania, 
3, 1874). In 1890 his brother James published a three-part col- 
lection of Arséne’s writings (Reliques Scientifiques), consist- 
ing of his general Jewish studies, his Judeo-French ones, and 
a memoir and bibliography. 

His brother JAMES DARMESTETER (1849-1894), an Ori- 
entalist, was born at Chateau-Salins. He studied Oriental lan- 
guages in Paris specializing in Indo-Iranian studies, and be- 
came professor at the Collége de France in 1886. Apart from 
many publications in this field, such as the translation of the 
Zend- Avesta (the sacred Books of the Zoroastrian religion) 
into French (1842) and English (1880), he published mate- 
rial on the relationship between Zoroastrianism and Juda- 
ism and a series of essays Les Prophétes d’Israel (1892), which 
was his credo. Darmesteter also prepared French editions of 
Shakespeare and Byron and wrote essays on English litera- 
ture (1883). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Annuaire de l’Ecole pratique des Hautes Etu- 
des (1895), 17-40 (with James’ bibliography); G. Paris, Penseurs et 
Poétes (1896), 1-6; A. France, in: Vie Litteraire, 4 (1888); A. Spire, 
Quelques Juifs et demi-Juifs (1913), 199-272. 


DARMON (Garmon, Jarmon, Jarmona), North African fam- 
ily. JACOB B. ISAAC DARMON (1460) was dayyan of Mahdia 
(Tunisia) and one of the main correspondents of Zemah b. Sol- 
omon *Duran. MORDECAI DARMON was a leading 17'b-cen- 
tury merchant in Tunis, where the kabbalist mosEs DARMON 
(d. 1741) was dayyan of the Leghorn community. NEHORAI 
DARMON (1682-1760), talmudist, poet, and disciple of Isaac 
Lombroso, succeeded him. His literary works were destroyed 
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when the Jewish and Christian houses were plundered by Al- 
gerian soldiers (1752). What had been saved was published un- 
der the title Yeter ha-Baz (Leghorn, 1787). MORDECAI DAR- 
MON, a wealthy scholar, was treasurer and adviser to the beys 
of Algeria before 1772. In 1783 he was sent on a diplomatic 
mission to Constantinople and later established the new Oran 
community for which he built a synagogue. He wrote Maamar 
Mordekhai (Leghorn, 1781), a collection of homiletic explana- 
tions on biblical and talmudic passages. His sons-in-law, the 
dayyan Mas‘ud and Judah Darmon, wrote many poems. The 
latter also wrote an important work on the halakhah entitled 
Gur Aryeh (Leghorn, 1851). The poet JosEPH DARMON was 
coauthor with Solomon Zarka of Tunis of Rinnah vi-Yshuah 
(2 parts, 1856-57). The merchant IsA AC DARMON settled with 
his sons in Morocco. JACQUES DARMON represented England 
in Casablanca and victor (Hayyim) DARMON was Spain’s 
representative in Mazagan. As a result of a false testimony 
brought by the governor of the town, he was summarily ex- 
ecuted (January 1844). The affair had wide repercussions in 
Europe and was one of the causes of the 1859-1860 Spanish- 
Moroccan war. DAVID DARMON (1885-?), musicologist and 
lawyer in Tunis, wrote several works and essays among which 
are Le Réalisme dans la Musique (1906) and La Situation des 
Cultes en Tunisie (1932”) which contains much information 
on Tunisian Judaism. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Simeon b. Zemah Duran, Yakhin u-Voaz, 1 
(Leghorn, 1782), nos. 9-10, 25-49; Bloch, in: REJ, 13 (1886), 90-91; L. 
Godard, Description et Histoire du Maroc, 2 (1860), 611, 638; Miége, 
Maroc, 2 (1961), 87, 94-95, 186, 332; J. Lambert, Choses et gens de Tu- 
nisie (1912), 147; Hirschberg, Afrikah, 2 (1965), 132. 

[David Corcos] 


DARMON, AMRAM (1815-1878), French soldier. Darmon 
was born in Algiers and was a scion of the distinguished *Dar- 
mon family. He enthusiastically welcomed the French con- 
quest of Algeria in 1830, and in 1834 joined the French army, 
enrolling in the spahis, and participated in all the subsequent 
campaigns. As a result of his knowledge of Arabic and French 
and of the country as a whole, he was appointed interpreter, 
serving in this capacity in the various campaigns, and in 1852 
was given the official appointment of Interpreter, First Class. 
In December of that year he was named Chevalier of the Le- 
gion of Honor. From 1853 to 1868 he was head of the Arab Bu- 
reau in Mascara, where he died. Darmon took advantage of the 
decree of 1866 granting Algerian Jews the right of individual 
naturalization, four years before the Crémieux decree of 1870 
which granted them automatic French citizenship. 


DARMON, PIERRE (1934-_), tennis player. Born in Tunis, 
Darmon was a top-ranked tennis player in France from 1956 
through the 1970s, including No. 1 from 1956 to 1964, except in 
1958, and was ranked in the top ten worldwide by various ten- 
nis publications in 1958, 1963, and 1964. In 1963 he lost in the 
singles finals at the French Open and reached the semifinals 
there in 1964 and the quarterfinals in 1958, 1962, and 1967. At 
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Wimbledon, he reached the finals in doubles in 1963 and the 
quarterfinal in 1958. Darmon was also a singles semifinalist 
at the Italian Championships in 1957, and a singles quarter- 
finalist at the 1965 Australian Championships. Darmon won 
the French Championship nine times between 1956 and 1969, 
and represented France in 68 matches in Davis Cup competi- 
tions from 1956 to 1967, holding France’s record for most total 
wins with 47 and most singles victories with 44. In 2002, he 
was named recipient of the Davis Cup Award of Excellence 
from the International Tennis Hall of Fame and the Inter- 
national Tennis Federation. Darmon was the director of the 
European Tennis Bureau of the Association of Tennis Profes- 
sionals (ATP) in 1973, a member of the aTP Board of Directors 
from 1974 to 1979, and a member of the Men’s International 
Professional Tennis Council from 1974 to 1979. He also served 
as tournament director of the French Open at Roland Garros 
from 1969 through 1978. 


[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 


DARMSTADT, city in Hesse, Germany. Jews were mentioned 
there from the 16" century. They were subjected to the se- 
vere restriction of the Judenordnung enacted for the whole of 
*Hesse Jewry in 1585 and reimposed in 1629. In the 16" and 17 
centuries Darmstadt Jews were compelled to attend Christian 
missionary sermons, like the other Hesse communities. They 
were granted permission to assemble for prayers only in 1695. 
A synagogue was erected in 1737, and the cemetery was estab- 
lished in 1709. The community numbered 200 persons in 1771. 
Its Memorbuch encompasses the years 1711 to 1863. The com- 
munity flourished after the grant of civil rights to Jews. 

About 2,000 Jews lived in Darmstadt in 1913, and 3,000 
in 1933, many of them immigrants from Eastern Europe. A 
new synagogue was built in 1876. However, the local Ortho- 
dox members seceded and in 1906 founded an independent 
community and synagogue, which totaled approximately 110 
families in 1925. The Orientalist Julius Landsberger served 
as rabbi of Darmstadt at the end of the 19"* century. The last 
noted rabbi of the Reform community of the city was the 
scholar Bruno “*Italiener. The poet Karl *Wolfskehl, the lit- 
erary historian Friedrich *Gundolf, and the architect Alfred 
*Messel were all born in Darmstadt. Emigration after Hit- 
ler’s rise to power reduced the community to fewer than 700 
by August 1938. On Nov. 10, 1938, both the main synagogue, 
with its 30 Torah scrolls, and the Orthodox one were burned 
down. The remaining Jews were deported starting in Decem- 
ber 1940. There were 70 Jews living in the city and 30 in the 
district in 1967. A new synagogue was inaugurated in 1988, 
when there were 116 community members. Due to the immi- 
gration of Jews from the former Soviet Union, their number 
rose to 670 in 2003. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lebermann, in: JJLG, 20 (1929), 181-252; 
A. Mueller, Zur Geschichte der Judenfrage in den rechtsrheinischen 
Besitzungen der Landgrafschaft Hessen-Darmstadt in 16., 17. und 18. 
Jahrhundert... (1937); Darmstaedter israelitischer Kalender... (1939); 
B. Postal and $.H. Abramson, Landmarks of a People... (1962); 
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378-9. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.G. Franz, Juden als Darmstaedter 
Buerger (1984); B. Szklanowski, Bet ha-Hayyim. Der juedische Fried- 
hof in Darmstadt (1988); R. Dreesen, Darmstadt als Deportationsort 


(2004). 
[Edmund Meir / Stefan Rohrbacher (24 ed.)] 


DARMSTADT, JOSEPH (d. c. 1820), early settler of Rich- 
mond, Va. Darmstadt arrived in the United States as a sutler 
with the Hessian troops and was captured by Continental 
forces. Sent as a prisoner to Charlottesville, Virginia, he re- 
nounced his foreign allegiance, presumably recognizing the 
assets of a democratic government. Darmstadt settled in Rich- 
mond no later than 1786. He became a successful merchant be- 
cause his knowledge of the language and customs of the large 
German colony in the mountains west of Richmond drew the 
people to trade in the capital city. A popular figure, he was 
elected to the exclusive Amicable Society in 1789. Darmstadt 
was active in Masonry and was the second Jewish Mason in 
Virginia. He was founder of Beth Shalome Congregation. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.T. Ezekiel and G. Lichtenstein, History 
of the Jews of Richmond from 1769 to 1917 (1917); Rosenbloom, Biog 


Dict, 31. 
[Simon Vega] 


DAROCA, city in Saragossa province, N.E. Spain. During 
the period of Muslim rule the Jewish quarter of Daroca was 
situated on the slope of Mt. San Jorge at the eastern approach 
to the valley, with the Jewish cemetery nearby. After the re- 
conquest of Daroca by Alfonso 1 of Aragon in 1122 Jews were 
granted the same rights as the Christian and Muslim residents 
in a fuero (“municipal charter”), endorsed by Count Ramon 
Berenguer Iv in 1142. The Daroca community flourished dur- 
ing the 13‘ century. In 1210 the Jews of Daroca were exempted 
by Pedro 11 from paying certain tolls, notably those levied on 
entry to and exit from Moorish territory. An injunction was 
issued by James 11 in 1312 to stay the sale of property of Jews 
in Daroca under arrest for debt. The arrest of Jews on the Sab- 
bath and Jewish holidays was also prohibited. Accusations 
were rife in 1321 that the Jews had poisoned the wells. Regula- 
tions concerning the institution and observance of the Jewish 
*oath in Daroca were introduced by Alfonso Iv in 1330; the 
deponent was required to take the oath at the entrance to the 
synagogue, holding the Torah scroll, in the presence of three 
Christian witnesses only. 

During the outbreaks of 1391 peasants in the neighbor- 
hood joined in the attacks on the Jews in Daroca and tried to 
force them to accept baptism. Although the king extended his 
protection to the community, only 27 taxpaying Jewish fami- 
lies remained in Daroca by 1398. The massacres of 1391 brought 
disaster to the Jews of Daroca. The Church increased its pres- 
sure on the survivors. The recovery was slow, but never com- 
plete. At the beginning of the 15‘ century the community of 
Daroca, like many others in the Crown of Aragon, was under 
great pressure from Christian society. The town physician at 
that time was Salamon Alconstantin. Joseph *Albo served as 
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rabbi in Daroca and represented it at the disputation of *Tor- 
tosa in 1413-14, when the Jewish community was again at- 
tacked by the townspeople. By June 1414 many of the rabbinic 
figures of the Aragonese communities gave in and converted. 
Joseph Albo was one of the very few who had the courage 
and strength to withstand the Christians’ pressure and remain 
Jewish. After the disputation, about 110 of the most eminent 
and affluent members of the Daroca Jewish community ad- 
opted Christianity. Under pressure of the Church many who 
belonged to the upper class, the mano mayor, converted. On 
Aug. 20, 1414, the apostates were exempted from communal 
fiscal liabilities by Ferdinand 1. Subsequently the townsfolk of 
Daroca threatened to expel the remaining Jews unless they ad- 
opted Christianity; the municipal authorities seized a number 
of Jewish debtors on the pretext that they had been trying to 
abscond. ‘The bailiff then proceeded to arrest all the Jews en 
masse. A number of the Jews let themselves down from the 
city walls by rope at night and made their escape. Of the 40 
Jewish families, some 160 to 180 people, who had been liv- 
ing in Daroca, only nine or ten persons then remained, all in 
prison. Their names are known thanks to a trial initiated in 
January 1426. Following the mass conversion in Daroca and 
the flight of many Jews, a large part of the communal prop- 
erty and ritual objects were longer of any use. Some of the ob- 
jects were put on sale. Some Jews of Daroca settled on baro- 
nial lands, such as Epila and Montalban, or in villages in the 
surroundings of Daroca, Carifiena, Luco, and Anento. Some 
time after April 1414, the community or aljama ceased to ex- 
ist as a juridical body. Joseph Albo left for Soria, in Castile. It 
seems that the majority of those who retained there Judaism 
came from the lower class of craftsmen. 

‘The state of affairs evidently improved, however, and as 
result of Jewish immigration to the town, in 1458 the limits 
of the Jewish quarter were defined by John 11 in order to pre- 
vent Jews living alongside Christians. The Jewish community 
was living side by side with the Conversos, who were already 
showing signs of reverting to Judaism. In 1484 Ferdinand 11 
issued a directive permitting Jews to be summoned to give evi- 
dence before the *Inquisition in cases where Conversos were 
accused of Judaizing. Jewish property in Daroca was looted af- 
ter the issue of the edict of expulsion of the Jews from Spain in 
March 1492. By August the synagogue and hospital had been 
sold along with other Jewish communal property. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ashtor, Korot, 2 (1966), 166; H.C. Lea, His- 
tory of the Inquisition in Spain, 1 (1904), 547; Baer, Urkunden, index; 
Baer, Studien, 132, 148; Baer, Spain, index; Lopez de Meneses, in: Se- 
farad, 14 (1954), 108; Cabezudo Astrain, ibid., 15 (1955), 107; Estéban 
Abad, in: Teruel (1959), 215-22, 361-72, 387-92. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
puy: M.A. Motis Dolader, in: Proceedings of 10" wcjs, Division B, 
vol. 2 (1990), 143-50 


[Haim Beinart / Yom Tov Assis (2™4 ed.)] 
DAROFF, SAMUEL H. (1900-1967), Philadelphia clothing 


manufacturer; Jewish and civic leader. Daroff joined his fa- 
ther’s clothing business, which grew into a nationally known 
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DARQUIER DE PELLEPOIX, LOUIS 


firm. Daroff began his philanthropic career at the age of 27 in 
the Masonic Golden Slipper Club, and then gradually became 
known for his willingness to give time, money, and energy to 
good causes. He was campaign chairman of Philadelphia's Al- 
lied Jewish Appeal from 1945 to 1948. His period of commu- 
nal leadership (1935-65) coincided with the coming of age and 
responsibility of the children of East European Jews, whom 
he represented in the succession to authority. One of his fa- 
vorite organizations was the Philadelphia Jewish Armed Ser- 
vices Committee of the Uso-JwB, to which he gave intense 
support long after interest in military and veterans’ work had 
waned; another was the local branch of the American Jew- 
ish Congress. He was the second president of Philadelphia's 
Albert Einstein Medical Center (1953-57), which named its 
southern division for him, after his death. Daroff was active 
on the boards of a large number of national and international 
agencies and institutions. In Philadelphia he was interested in 
the work of the United Fund, Police Athletic League (which 
named one of its centers for him after his death), Hero Schol- 
arship Fund, and Associated Hospital Service. Hundreds of 
honors were awarded to him, frequently in connection with 
fundraising efforts. Philadelphia honored him with the pres- 
idency of the Board of City Trusts, and in the state he was 
appointed chairman of the governor’s Industrial Race Rela- 
tions Committee and member of the Pennsylvania Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Committee. While his personal inclina- 
tions were toward a traditional form of Judaism, Daroff was a 
member and supporter of many congregations - Orthodox, 
Conservative, and Reform. 

[Bertram Wallace Korn] 


°DARQUIER DE PELLEPOIX, LOUIS (1897-1980), French 
fascist and antisemite. Darquier, who served with distinction 
in World War 1, became active in fascist organizations. In 1935 
he was elected municipal councilor in Paris on a “national 
and anti-Jewish” platform. He was head of the Rassemble- 
ment Antijuif de France and published the fascist La France 
Enchainée. On May 6, 1942, Pierre *Laval appointed him head 
of the General Commissariat of Jewish Affairs. He held this 
office until the end of February 1944, and collaborated closely 
with the Nazi occupation in the persecution of the Jewish pop- 
ulation of France, which involved putting Jews “outside the 
law,’ spoliation of their property, and deportations. Upon the 
liberation of France, he escaped to Spain. He was convicted 
for high treason and condemned to death in absentia by the 
Haute Cour of France in 1946. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Billig, Le Commissariat Général aux ques- 
tions juives (1941-44), 3 vols. (1955-60), index; IMT, Trial of the Major 
War Criminals (1949), index. 

[Yehuda Reshef] 


DARSHAN (Heb. 1/17), a professional or qualified expounder 
of Scripture. Originally a darshan expounded both halakhi- 
cally and aggadically on all Scripture. *Ben Zoma, called “the 
last of the darshanim” (Sot. 9:15), is mentioned in one passage 
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as a halakhic darshan (Ber. 1:5) and in another, where, with his 
colleague *Ben Azzai, he is referred to as a darshan, the expo- 
sition is mystical (Gen. R. 5:4). As the term *Midrash, which 
was originally applied both to Midrash Halakhah and Midrash 
Aggadah, came to refer to the latter only, so the term darshan 
came to be applied specifically to the homiletical interpreter of 
the Torah. The verse in Ecclesiastes (7:5) “It is better to hear the 
rebuke of the wise” is thus applied to darshanim in contrast to 
“the song of fools” referring to the *meturgemanim who “raise 
their voice in song to make themselves heard by the people” 
(Eccl. R. ad loc.). Eleazar b. Simeon was eulogized as a “reader 
of Scripture, a Mishnah teacher, a paytan, and a darshan” (Lev. 
R. 30:1). In the Middle Ages, the word came to be applied to 
the professional preacher or the person who was an expert in 
preaching. In some of the larger Eastern European commu- 
nities, a person was appointed to be the official preacher of 
the community, in contrast to the rabbi and the dayyan who 
occupied themselves with halakhah. Both the official and the 
itinerant preacher were usually given the title of *maggid. 


DARVAS, LILI (1906-1974), European and U.S. actress. Born 
in Budapest, Lili Darvas began her career in 1922 as Shake- 
speare’s Juliet. She married the Hungarian playwright Ferenc 
*Molnar in 1922, and joined Max Reinhardt’s company from 
1926 to 1938. Immigrating to the U.S. in 1938, she played in 
Ferdinand Bruckner’s Criminals. Her first English-speaking 
role was in Soldier’s Wife in 1944. Subsequently, she appeared 
frequently on stage, screen, and television. She visited Buda- 
pest in 1965-66 to play the mother in Olympia, a drama that 
had originally been written for her by her husband. 


DARWISH, SHALOM (1913- ), Iraqi author. A lawyer by 
profession, Darwish was secretary of the Baghdad Jewish com- 
munal council (1931-44). His first volume of Arabic short sto- 
ries dealt with the life of Iraq’s masses and was followed by a 
second collection, Ba‘d al-Nas (“One of the People,’ 1948). He 
immigrated to Israel in 1951 and settled in Haifa. 

{Shmuel Moreh] 


DASH, SAMUEL (1925-2004), U.S. attorney. Dash was born 
in Camden, New Jersey, his parents having emigrated from the 
Soviet Union. After graduating from Harvard Law School with 
a J.D. degree cum laude, he taught law at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Admitted to practice law in Illinois (1950) and Penn- 
sylvania (1952), he was trial attorney in the U.S. Department of 
Justice (1951-52), and from 1952 to 1956 served in the district 
attorney’s office in Philadelphia, rising from assistant district 
attorney to first assistant district attorney and ultimately to 
district attorney. Dash then entered private practice, special- 
izing in criminal trial work. In 1965 he joined the law faculty 
of Georgetown University, Washington, D.c., and served as 
professor of law and director of the Institute of Criminal Law 
and Procedure at the Georgetown University Law Center. 
As director of the Pennsylvania Bar Association Endow- 
ment Study of Wiretapping and Eavesdropping, in 1956-58 he 
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developed material for his book The Eavesdroppers (1959; with 
R.E. Knowlton and R.F. Schwartz), a study that covers wiretap- 
ping practices, laws, devices, and techniques by law enforce- 
ment officers, and the wiretapping practices of big business, 
labor, and politics. The study helped change wiretapping law 
in America. Subsequently Dash’s book The Intruders: Unrea- 
sonable Searches and Seizures from King John to John Ashcroft 
(2004) criticized the U.S. government’s expanded search, sei- 
zure, and wiretapping powers following the September 11, 
2001, terrorist attacks. Dash also published on Readings in 
Criminal Justice (with Bowman and Pye, 1968). 

Dash served, among many other public offices, as direc- 
tor of the International League for the Rights of Man, which 
has consultative status with the United Nations, as chair of 
the American Bar Association’s Criminal Justice Section, and 
as president of the National Association of Defense Lawyers 
in Criminal Cases. In 1973 Dash was appointed chief coun- 
sel to the U.S. Senate Committee investigating the Watergate 
scandal. His book Chief Counsel: Inside the Ervin Commit- 
tee — The Untold Story of Watergate was published in 1976. 
Dash served in a number of other major inquiries as well. He 
made headlines while serving as ethics adviser to independent 
counsel Kenneth Starr during the Whitewater Investigation 
(1994-1998). He resigned in protest when Starr testified before 
the House Judiciary Committee to advocate for the impeach- 
ment of President Clinton. Dash, who had helped write the 
independent counsel law, felt that Starr’s testimony exceeded 
his capacity as objective investigator. 

As a member of the board of directors for the Interna- 
tional League of Human Rights, Dash served on human rights 
missions to Northern Ireland (to investigate the 1972 Bloody 
Sunday incident), the Soviet Union, and Chile. In 1985 he was 
the first American the South African government allowed to 
visit Nelson Mandela in prison, and he took part in the media- 
tion efforts that ultimately led to Mandela's release. 

[Jacob Haberman / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


DASHEWSKI, PINHAS (1879-1934), Russian Zionist activist. 
Dashewski came from an assimilated family in Korostyshev, 
Ukraine; his father was an army doctor. He joined a Zionist 
Socialist student circle in Kiev in 1902. After the *Kishinev po- 
grom Dashewski assaulted and wounded the chief instigator, P. 
*Krushevan, in St. Petersburg on June 4 (17), 1903. He was sen- 
tenced to five years’ hard labor but was released in 1906. The 
incident, trial, and Dashewski’s appearance in court acted as a 
protest against the regime, and a call for Jewish *self-defense. 
In 1910 Dashewski visited Erez Israel. During the *Beilis case 
he took part in a delegation of Russian Jews to the U.S. Da- 
shewski, who was a chemical engineer, worked in the Caucasus 
and Siberia. He remained a Zionist after the 1917 Revolution 
and was eventually arrested and died in prison. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Singer, Be-Reshit ha-Ziyyonut ha-Sozya- 
listit (1957), 256-91; Biografiya... (Russ. and Yid., 1903), published by 


Young Israel, London; rE, s.v. 
[Moshe Mishkinsky] 
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DA SILVA (Silverblatt), HOWARD (1909-1986), U.S. ac- 
tor. Born in Cleveland, Da Silva at first worked as a stage ac- 
tor. After learning the craft he worked at the Civic Repertory 
Theater in New York until 1934 and later, he played in many 
theatrical productions and Broadway musicals including Al- 
ice in Wonderland, Waiting for Lefty, The World of Shalom 
Aleichem, Oklahoma, and Fiorello. He also directed plays and 
wrote the Broadway comedy The Zulu and the Zayde. Da Silva 
appeared in numerous films from 1936 including Abe Lincoln 
in Illinois, Nine Lives Are Not Enough, Lost Weekend, They 
Live by Night, David and Lisa, Topkapi, Nevada Smith, 1776 
(as Benjamin Franklin), The Great Gatsby, The Private Files of 
J. Edgar Hoover, Mommie Dearest, and Garbo Talks. 


[Jonathan Licht (2™4 ed.)] 


DASSAULT (originally Bloch), DARIUS PAUL (1882-1969), 
French army officer, born in Paris. Dassault graduated from 
the Ecole Polytechnique in 1903 and joined the army, serving 
in artillery units and at the general headquarters of the French 
army in the Near East during World War 1. Between 1919 and 
1933 he held posts in military schools including the Centre des 
Hautes Etudes Militaires and in 1933 was appointed head of 
the technical bureau of the French artillery. On the outbreak 
of World War 11, Dassault was put in command of the Fifth 
Army Corps and following the French surrender in June 1940 
he joined the Resistance. When France was liberated in 1944, 
he was raised to the rank of général darmeée, the highest rank 
in the French army, and appointed governor of Paris. From 
1945 until he retired in 1948, Dassault was general inspector 
of artillery. His brother was Marcel *Dassault, owner of the 


aircraft factory of that name. 
[Mordechai Kaplan] 


DASSAULT, MARCEL (1892-1986), French aeronautical en- 
gineer and industrialist. Dassault was born Marcel Bloch in 
Paris, the son of a physician. He was one of the first graduates 
in aeronautical engineering (1914). In World War 1 he invented 
an improved propeller for the Spad fighter. In 1930 he founded 
the aircraft company Societé des Avions Marcel Bloch, where 
he designed a series of civil and military aircraft including the 
Bloch 152, the only French fighter aircraft potentially capable 
of opposing the Luftwaffe. The firm was nationalized in 1936 
but he remained director. He was deported to Buchenwald in 
1944, where he remained until the end of the war after his re- 
fusal to collaborate with the Germans on aircraft design. Af- 
ter the war he changed his name to Dassault, after his brother 
Paul's code name in the resistance “d’assault” (derived from the 
French phrase “char d’assault” for tank). In 1946 he founded 
the Societé des Avions Marcel Dassault. In 1967 Dassault’s 
company merged with Breguet. The new company became 
the dominant supplier of French military aircraft. Dassault 
designed the Ouragan, and the Mystére and Mirage series of 
jet fighters. These aircraft made a prominent contribution to 
Israel’s military campaigns. The Ouragan was used in the 1956 
Sinai campaign and the Mystére 1v in the 1967 Six-Day War. 
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An upgraded version of the Super Mystére B2 was employed in 
the 1973 Yom Kippur War. He also designed military transport 
aircraft and the Falcon series of private business jets. Subse- 
quently the company greatly expanded and diversified its busi- 
ness interests in Dassault’s later years and under the direction 
of his son and heir, Serge. Marcel Dassault served as a deputy 
in the French National Assembly (1951-55) and as a senator 
(1957-58). He was again elected a deputy in 1958. 

[Michael Denman (2"¢ ed.)] 


DASSIN, JULES (1911-_ ), U.S. film director. Born in Middle- 
town, Connecticut, Dassin attended high school in the Bronx, 
New York, and drama school in Europe. He started his career 
as an actor in the Yiddish Theatre in New York at age 25. In 
Hollywood, he worked his way up to a directorial position in 
MGm’°s short subjects unit, where he handled an inspired 20- 
minute adaptation of Edgar Alan Poe's The Tell-Tale Heart 
(1941). He then graduated to directing feature films for Mem, 
such as Nazi Agent (1942), Reunion in France (1942), and The 
Canterville Ghost (1944). He wrote radio plays, and directed 
film noir gangster movies such as Brute Force (1947) and The 
Naked City (1948) for Universal Studios. During the McCar- 
thy period in the 1950s, Dassin started making films abroad. 
The last film he directed for a major American studio was 20" 
Century Fox’s Night and the City (1950), which was shot in 
London. He moved to France, where he co-authored, directed, 
and acted in Rififi (1954), which is regarded as one of the most 
influential crime caper movies. During this period he directed 
the films He Who Must Die (1957), La Loi (1959), both of which 
he wrote, and the comedy thriller Topkapi (1964), which he 
also produced. Living in Greece, he became famous with the 
film Never on Sunday (1960), a humorous study of Greek sea- 
port life, which he wrote and directed. In it, he played opposite 
Melina Mercouri, whom he later married. In 1967 he directed 
a documentary entitled Survival (screenplay by Irwin *Shaw) 
on the Six-Day Israel-Arab War. Dassin also wrote, produced, 
and directed Phaedra (1962), 10:30 p.m. Summer (1966), Up 
Tight (1968), and Promise at Dawn (1970). He wrote and di- 
rected A Dream of Passion (1978) and directed The Rehearsal 
(1974) and Circle of Two (1980). As an actor, he appeared in 
Phaedra, Promise at Dawn, and The Rehearsal. 

Although he was permitted back into the US. studio 
system in the mid-1960s, Dassin chose to remain in Europe. 
His son, JOE DASSIN (1938-1980), was one of France’s most 
popular singers, with hits such as “Leté indien” and “Aux 
Champs-Elysées.” 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Mercouri, I Was Born Greek (1971). 

[Linda Gutstein / Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


DATHAN AND ABIRAM (Heb. 17, cf. Akk. datnu, “strong”; 
and Heb. 07°3X, “my [or ‘the’] father is exalted”), sons of Eliab 
of the tribe of Reuben, leaders of a revolt against the leader- 
ship of Moses (Num. 16; 26:9-11). According to these sources, 
they joined the rebellion of *Korah during the desert wander- 
ings. Defying Moses’ summons, they accused him of having 
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brought the Israelites out of the fertile land of Egypt in order 
to let them die in the wilderness (16:12-14). Moses then went 
to the tents of Dathan and Abiram and persuaded the rest of 
the community to dissociate themselves from them. Thereaf- 
ter, the earth opened and swallowed the rebels, their families, 
and property (16:25-33). Modern scholars generally regard 
this narrative as resulting from an editorial interweaving of 
originally distinct accounts of two separate rebellions against 
the authority of Moses. It is noted that verses 12-15 and 25ff. 
form a continuous, self-contained literary unit and that the 
former contains no mention of Korah, who is likewise omit- 
ted from the references in Deuteronomy 11:6 and Psalms 
106:17. The event described served as a warning to Israel and 
as an example of divine justice (ibid.). Ben Sira (45:18), too, 
mentions it. However, no further details are given about the 
two rebels, and the narrative is clearly fragmentary. It is not 
unlikely that the rebellion was connected with the series of 
events that led to the tribe of Reuben’s loss of its earlier posi- 


tion of preeminence. 
[Nahum M. Sarna] 


In the Aggadah 

Dathan and Abiram are regarded as the prototype of inveter- 
ate fomenters of trouble. Their names are interpreted allegori- 
cally, Dathan denoting his violation of God’s law, and Abiram 
his refusal to repent (Sanh. 109b). They were wholly wicked 
“from beginning to end” (Meg. 11a). They are identified with 
the two quarreling Israelites (Ex. R. 1:30) and it was they who 
caused Moses’ flight from Egypt by denouncing him to Pha- 
raoh for killing the Egyptian taskmaster, and revealing that 
he was not the son of Pharaoh's daughter (Yal., Ex. 167). They 
incited the people to return to Egypt (Ex. R. 1:29) both at the 
Red Sea and when the spies returned from Canaan (Mid. Ps. 
106:5). They transgressed the commandment concerning the 
manna by keeping it overnight (Ex. R. 1:30). Dathan and Abi- 
ram became ringleaders of the rebellion under the influence of 
Korah, as a result of the camp of their tribe being next to that 
of Korah, and on this the rabbis base the statement “Woe to 
the wicked, woe to his neighbor” (Num. R. 18:5). When Moses 
humbly went to them in person in order to dissuade them 
from their evil designs, they were impertinent and insulting to 
him (MK 16a). In their statement to Moses, “we will not come 
up,’ they unconsciously prophesied their end, as they did not 
go up, but down to hell (Num. R. 18:10). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Liver, in: Scripta Hierosolymitana, 8 (1961), 
189-217, incl. bibl.; M.J. Perath, in: Nederlands Theologisch Tijdschrift, 
16 (1961-62), 47-48; R. Gradwohl, in: zaw, 75 (1963), 288-96; EM, 1 
(1965), 33, incl. bibl.; 2 (1965), 773-4, incl. bibl.; Ginzberg, Legends, 
index. 


DATO, MORDECAI BEN JUDAH (1525-1591/1601), Ital- 
ian kabbalist. He annotated Asis Rimmonim by Elisha *Gal- 
lico (Venice, 1601). Dato’s many writings are extant in nu- 
merous manuscripts. Two manuscripts of his piyyutim, 
collected in the work Shemen Arev, are found in the British 
Museum (645, 646), but they are not completely identical. The 
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work published by A.W. Greenup (1910) contains the piyyutim 
of manuscript no. 645. Other manuscripts containing some 
of his piyyutim are found in: Moscow (Guenzburg 249), 
Cincinnati (230), Budapest (Kauffmann 414), London (Or. 
10130 and 10471 = Mss. Gaster 318 and 251; and Ms. Adler 
1825). The tract Zimrat Yah is found in Rome (Ms. Casenatense 
116), and was copied by Dato’s son, who transcribed his fa- 
ther’s poems and their commentaries. Although the son claims 
to have written these commentaries on the basis of what he 
had heard from his father, there is practically no difference 
in the wording of these commentaries and those that were 
written by his father, except for a very small number of ad- 
ditions. This would explain the manner in which Iggeret 
Levanon was written. A work containing an entirely differ- 
ent kind of poem is Sodot ha-Nekuddot (Ms. Mantua 162, 4). 
Some of his piyyutim were included in Ashmoret ha-Boker 
(Venice, 1720/21; Leghorn, 1796), by *Aaron Berechiah of 
Modena. 

His works include commentaries on biblical passages and 
sermons (Brit. Mus., Add. Ms. 27050, mainly in Italian; Ms. 
Add. 27007, also contains an index to the *Zohar); Maamar 
Mordekhai, a commentary on Esther (Ms. Add. 27097); a com- 
mentary on Habakkuk (Ms. Parma 1424); commentary on the 
Psalms (Moscow, Ms. Guenzburg 239) which is incomplete 
and is probably identical with Shemen Sason, which is men- 
tioned in his other writings; a commentary on the haftarot, 
Shemen ha-Mishhah (Ms. Parma 29); Migdal David, treating 
the Redemption (Bodleian Library, Ms. Opp. Add. 49 153); Ig- 
gerot, letters on Kabbalah to Ezra (perhaps Azariah da *Fano, 
Ms. Parma 130/5), and letters on halakhic matters to scholars 
in Italy (Moscow, Ms. Guenzburg, 129); Iggeret Levanon, con- 
taining memoirs of his visit to Safed written by his son but 
formulated by Dato himself; these were published by I. Tishby 
(Sefunot, 7 (1963), 137-66); Processo (Moscow, Ms. Guenzburg 
159), on a lawsuit which he and his brother brought against 
the brothers Bordola. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Roth, in: REJ, 80 (1925), 69-75; D. Tamar, 
in: Sefunot, 2 (1958), 66-70. 

[Efraim Gottlieb] 


DAUBE, DAVID (1909-1999), jurist and biblical scholar. 
Daube was born in Freiburg, Baden, and studied at the Uni- 
versity of Goettingen and Cambridge and Oxford universities. 
From 1938-51 he was lecturer in law at Cambridge University, 
professor of jurisprudence at Aberdeen University, 1951-55, 
and Regius Professor of Civil Law at Oxford from 1955. From 
1970 he was professor at the University of California at Berke- 
ley. Daube was considered one of the world’s leading authori- 
ties on Roman law, and he made important contributions to 
the understanding of the history of biblical and talmudic law. 
His published works included Studies in Biblical Law (1947), 
which compares Roman and Hebrew law; New Testament 
and Rabbinic Judaism (1956), which sheds light on many in- 
cidents and sayings in the New Testament with information 
from rabbinic and sectarian Jewish sources; Sin, Ignorance 
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and Forgiveness in the Bible (1960), an examination of the 
plea of ignorance of the law as a defense; Exodus Pattern in 
the Bible (1963), analysis of the legal themes and terms used 
in the story of Exodus and other biblical tales of a similar pat- 
tern; The Sudden in the Scriptures (1964), which lists the terms 
for the sudden and the unexpected in both the Old and New 
Testaments with further elucidations drawn from rabbinic us- 
age; Collaboration with Tyranny in Rabbinic Law (1965); and 
Roman Law (1969). 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


°DAUDET, LEON (1867-1942), French writer and reaction- 
ary politician, codirector of L*Action Francaise. He was born 
in Paris, the eldest son of Alphonse Daudet, and inherited his 
father’s talent as a writer if not his moral sensitivity. A bigoted 
Catholic and anti-Republican from the start, Daudet was in- 
fluenced by Charles *Maurras’ neo-Royalist doctrines and 
associated with Edouard *Drumont, writing for the violently 
antisemitic La Libre Parole. He was elected to the Chamber 
of Deputies on an extreme right-wing policy (1919-24) and in 
1940 supported the Vichy regime, welcoming its discrimina- 
tory policy toward the Jews. Daudet was probably the leading 
French pamphleteer of his day. He wrote around 100 books 
and innumerable articles, sometimes signed Rivarol, in which 
he frequently gave vent to his hatred of Republicans, Drey- 
fusards, Freemasons, or whoever else did not fit into his nar- 
row and intolerant definition of a true French citizen. On the 
Jews he was especially virulent, as in his La France en alarme 
(1904), Lavant-guerre... (1913), and Au temps de Judas (1933). 
For Daudet, Jews were “goats with human faces, trafficking in 
gold and dung” whom he threatened with “the vengeance they 
deserve.” Like Maurice *Barrés and Charles Maurras, Daudet 
subscribed to Drumont’s contention that all Jews were poten- 
tial traitors and the main source of political, social, and finan- 
cial trouble in France. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Hay, Europe and the Jews (1960), 178, 
191-2, 197-8; P. Lucchini, Léon Daudet (Fr., 1964); P. Dresse, Léon 
Daudet vivant (1948). 


DAUGAVPILS (until 1893 Duenaburg; Heb. 4113NP°7; un- 
til 1920 Dvinsk), city in the Soviet Republic of Latvia, on the 
banks of the Western Dvina (Daugava) River, in 1940-91; 
within independent Latvia between 1920 and 1940 and from 
1991. A Jewish community was organized in 1750-60. There 
were about 750 Jewish artisans in the town in 1805 (compared 
with 393 non-Jewish artisans). The Jewish population was 
1,559 in 1815, growing to 2,918 in 1847. The town developed 
extensively from the 1860s, with the growth of the grain, flax, 
and timber trade, and after becoming a railroad junction. Its 
factories included the Zaks match factory, which employed 
600-800 (mostly Jewish girls), sawmills, distilleries, tanner- 
ies, and three button factories which employed 600 workers, 
most of them Jews, at the beginning of the 20" century. In 
1898 there were 4,862 Jewish artisans, including 2,193 mas- 
ters, 1,760 journeymen, and 909 apprentices. Many Jews were 
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employed in building the garrison complex and in services 
connected with it, railroad workshops, and the garment in- 
dustry which was a source of livelihood for several thousands 
of Jews. Jews played a prominent part in the city’s commerce 
and industry. Dvinsk became a center of activities of the Jew- 
ish workers’ movements, principally the *Bund and *Povlei 
Zion. A strong *self-defense organization was formed by the 
workers in 1903 which succeeded in deterring pogroms. In 
demonstrations during the 1905 revolution 30 people were 
killed or wounded, mostly Jews. Dvinsk was known as a cen- 
ter of Torah learning, and had a number of yeshivot. Two of 
Jewry’s most prominent rabbis officiated there, Meir Simhah 
*ha-Kohen, rabbi of the Mitnaggedim (1887-1926), and Jo- 
seph *Rozin, rabbi of the Hasidim (1889-1936). The commu- 
nity numbered 32,400 in 1897 (46% of the total population) 
and 56,000 (43%) in 1913. During World War 1 the city was 
severely damaged and was abandoned by most of its inhabit- 
ants. There were 11,838 Jews living in Daugavpils in 1921 (40.8% 
of the total population) and 11,106 (about 25%) in 1935. Noah 
*Meisel, who became a member of the Latvian parliament, 
headed the Bund. The Zionist movement, which had adher- 
ents in Dvinsk at the end of the 19 century and sent a del- 
egate to the First Zionist Congress, grew considerably in the 
1920s and 1930s, principally in the *Ze’irei Zion movement. 
A large section of youth was connected with Zionist youth 
organizations and *He-Halutz, which maintained a farm for 
hakhsharah. Most Jewish children (over 2,000 at the begin- 
ning of the 1930s) attended the six Jewish schools of which 
five gave instruction in Hebrew or Yiddish. There were also 
a municipal Hebrew secondary school with several hundred 
pupils, a vocational training school maintained by *orT, and 
a local Jewish sports organization. Communal institutions 
included a hospital, pharmacy, old-age home, orphanage, li- 
brary, and three peoples’ banks. Under the Soviets in 1940-41, 
all Jewish parties, organizations, and institutions were closed. 
Many activists and well-to-do Jews were exiled to Siberia. In- 
struction at Jewish schools was only allowed in the Yiddish 
language teaching a Soviet curriculum. When the Germans 
occupied Daugavpils on June 26, 1941, the Nazis, with the col- 
laboration of the non-Jewish inhabitants, organized a pogrom 
on the Jews of the city. The synagogues were burned down or 
requisitioned by the army. During the first week of July 1,150 
Jews were murdered. At the end of July a ghetto was set up 
at the abandoned cavalry barracks and 14,000-16,000 Jews 
from the city and the surrounding area were concentrated 
there. The first victims were the old and the sick, followed 
by thousands of refugees. On August 8-9, in two Aktionen, 
thousands of nonessential workers with their families and 400 
orphans were murdered. By August 21, 9,012 Jews were dead. 
On November 7-9, 3,000-5,000 Jews were executed, includ- 
ing about 1,000 children. Five hundred Jews were killed on 
May 17, 1942, leaving alive a few hundred artisans. They were 
sent to the Riga ghetto in October 1943 and later confined in 
the Kaiserwald camp, where the Soviet army found 20 Jews 
on liberation day. 
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A community was reconstituted after the war. In the 
1960s a small Jewish amateur drama group was in operation. 
In 1970 there were about 2,000 Jews in Daugavpils and one 
synagogue was still functioning. By the turn of the 21* century 
their number had dropped to around 400 after emigration. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Berman, In Loyf fun Yorn (1945); M. 
Kaufmann, Die Vernichtung der Juden Lettlands (1947), 269-85; Ya- 
hadut Latviyyah (1953), 162-73, 225-32, 305-9, 335-6; P. Salzman- 
Frenkel, Heftling Numer 94771 (1949). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: L.M. 
Tsilevich (ed.), Evrei v Daugavpilse: istoricheskie ocherk (1993); Z.I. 
Yakub, The Jews of Dunaburg (1993); Y. Flior, Dvinsk, the Rise and Fall 
of a Town (1965); PK. 


[Yehuda Slutsky / Shmuel Spector (274 ed.)] 


DAUPHINE, region and former province of S.E. France cov- 
ering the present departments of Isére, Hautes-Alpes, and a 
small part of Drdme. The presence of Jews on its territory is 
confirmed from at least the beginning of the ninth century 
when they were to be found in *Vienne and its vicinity. Subse- 
quently, and especially from the beginning of the 14" century, 
Jews are mentioned in at least 35 localities, including Brian- 
con, *Crémieu, *Grenoble, Nyons, Serres, *Valence, Veynes, 
and Vizille. As a result of a *blood libel in Valréas in 1247 ten 
Jews were martyred there; in several other places Jews were 
imprisoned and their belongings were confiscated. However, 
when the Jews were expelled from France in 1306, the exiles 
were welcomed in Dauphiné, as were the Jews who arrived 
from the *Comtat-Venaissin in 1322. In 1348, the Jews were 
accused in several localities of Dauphiné of having spread 
the *Black Death. 

In 1349, Dauphiné’s existence as an independent state 
came to an end. In exchange for a considerable payment, the 
dauphin Humbert 11 ceded Dauphiné to the king of France, 
the eldest son of the king of France henceforth assuming the 
title of “dauphin.” The undertaking to respect “the institutions 
and the customs of the country” was equally honored with 
regard to the Jews. Though they were now in the Kingdom 
of France, their residence in Dauphiné was not contested. In 
1355 and 1404, it was explicitly stated that the Jews of newly- 
incorporated regions would continue to enjoy their former 
liberties and exemptions. However from 1355 the privileges 
which were granted to the Jews of Dauphiné were only valid 
for a limited period, even though they were renewable. These 
privileges specified in particular their freedom of residence, 
right to acquire houses, freedom of trade, and moneylending. 
Heavy financial burdens and the complaints against Jewish 
moneylending made many Jews leave Dauphiné, especially 
after 1390. The dauphin unsuccessfully attempted to restrain 
Jewish emigration by granting important fiscal advantages 
to the Jews who settled in the area, such as in the town of 
Crémieu in 1449. Yet, without any general expulsion decree 
ever having been applied and solely as a result of fiscal pres- 
sure and local vexations, Dauphiné appears to have had no 
Jews at the beginning of the 16'* century after the continued 
emigration. At the beginning of the 18 century, some Jews, 
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mainly from Comtat-Venaissin, attempted to settle in locali- 
ties of Dauphiné, especially Grenoble. They were expelled by 
a decision of the Dauphiné parliament of Nov. 15, 1717. After 
the French Revolution Dauphiné ceased to exist as a separate 
administrative unit. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Blumenkranz, Juifs et Chrétiens... (1960), 
index s.v. Vienne; Prudhomme, in: Bulletin de Académie Delphi- 
noise, 17 (1881-82), 129ff.; idem, in: REJ, 9 (1884), 231ff.; G. Leton- 
nelier, Histoire du Dauphiné (1958), passim; Z. Szajkowski, Franco- 
Judaica (1962), no. 310. 

[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


DAUS, AVRAHAM (1902-1974), Israeli composer. Born 
in Berlin, he immigrated to Erez Israel in 1936. Until 1940 he 
lived in Tel Aviv, and his overture to the Sea-Gate Cantata, 
performed by the then Palestine Orchestra, was one of the 
first local works performed by the “Philharmonic.” From 1940 
to 1964 Daus was a member of kibbutz Hefzi-Bah, working as 
music teacher, composer, and choir conductor, but he eventu- 
ally returned to Tel Aviv. Daus remained essentially European 
in style. When he returned to writing in dodecaphonic tech- 
nique, his music lost none of its expressive character, as in The 
Twelfth Sonnet for cello solo. Daus’s works include Sea-Gate 
Cantata (1937); Variations on a Yemenite Theme for Flute and 
Piano (1937); String Quartet (1953); Concerto for Violin (1957); 
Four Dialogues for Violin and Cello (1964); The Twelfth Son- 
net, for cello solo (1967); Four Improvisations while Reading 
the Song of Songs, for guitar solo; and numerous songs and 
choral pieces. 


[Uri (Erich) Toeplitz and Yohanan Boehm] 


DAVAR (Heb. 127), Hebrew daily newspaper of the *Histadrut 
ha-Ovedim. First published in Tel Aviv in 1925 under the ed- 
itorship of B. *Katzenelson, Davar was the first daily of the 
entire Israel Labor Movement (although other periodicals by 
various Labor parties had appeared since 1907). As an organ 
for workers, the paper concerned itself with all the problems 
of the yishuv, Zionism, international Socialism, world politics, 
and the relations of the Histadrut with the Jewish and gen- 
eral Labor movement, devoting much space as well to Labor 
movement activities in the villages and the cities. In all pub- 
lic disputes in Israel and within the Histadrut itself, Davar of- 
ficially took the stand of the Histadrut majority. Among its 
main contributors were B. Katzenelson, Z. Rubashov (later Z. 
*Shazar, the third president of the State of Israel), Moshe *Bei- 
linson, David Zakay (d. 1978), Eliezer *Steinman (from 1935), 
and, for many years, N. *Alterman, with his column in verse 
“Tur ha-Shevi’i? After Katzenelson’s death (1944), Davar had 
the following editors in chief: Zalman Shazar (who had ac- 
tually fulfilled this function even previously), Haim *Shurer 
(from 1952), Yehudah Gotthelf (from 1966) and Hannah Ze- 
mer (from 1970). 

Davar published many different supplements. These in- 
cluded a weekly English supplement, Davar: Palestine Labour 
Weekly, edited by Moshe Shertok (later *Sharett), 1929-31, and 
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a German supplement, Davar (1931), at the beginning of the 
aliyah from Germany, under the editorship of Moshe Calvary. 
In 1931 publication of a children’s supplement also began; it ap- 
peared in its later format as the weekly Davar li- Yladim. Oth- 
ers included Ha-Meshek ha-Shittufi (since 1932), on economic 
affairs; Devar ha-Poelet (its editor from 1934-1966, Rachel 
Katzenelson-Shazar); evening newspapers, which appeared at 
various periods; and vocalized supplements (1935 and after). 
Vocalized columns within the body of the paper gave rise to 
Hegeh (1940-47), a vocalized Hebrew daily, the first of its kind 
in Erez Israel. Its language was generally simple, translations 
being supplied for any difficult words. It was revived under the 
name Omer in 1951. In 1946 Devar ha-Shavua, an illustrated 
supplement, began appearing. In 1984 Davar began to pub- 
lish the satirical newspaper Davar Aher, which gained much 
popularity. Davar also maintained the publishing house Am 
Oved, which, from its founding in 1927 until 1970, published 
nearly 200 books in all fields. In addition, from 1943 to 1956 
Davar published an annual which dealt with literary and so- 
cial problems and also included information on the events of 
the previous year. 

The newspaper’s downward slide began in the 1980s. 
With the loss of power of both the Labor Party and the His- 
tadrut, many readers lost interest in Davar and the newspaper 
faced a severe financial crisis. In 1995 the newspaper appeared 
in a new format under the title Davar Rishon, with Ron Ben- 
Ishai as editor in chief, but ceased publication in 1996. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Kressel, Toledot ha-Ittonut ha-Ivrit be- 
Erez- Yisrael (1964), index; Davar, Meassef bi-Melot 25 Shanim (1950); 
G. Kressel, in: Davar, Tav Shin Yod Bet (1951), 403-11; idem, in: 
Davar, Tav Shin Tet Zayn (1955), 421-36; 40 Shanah Davar: 1925-1965 
(1965). 

[Getzel Kressel / Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 


DAVENPORT, MARCIA (1903-1996), U.S. novelist. Born in 
New York City, Marcia Davenport was the daughter of the lyric 
soprano Alma *Gluck. She herself became a music critic and 
joined the staff of The New Yorker magazine (1928-31), later 
working also for Fortune magazine. One of her marriages was 
to Russell Davenport, who became managing editor of For- 
tune. In 1930 she went to Prague in search of material on Mo- 
zart, whose biography she published as her first book in 1932. 
This was followed by two works that established her as a lead- 
ing novelist: Of Lena Geyer (1936), the story of an opera singer, 
and Valley of Decision (1942), about life in the Pittsburgh steel 
mills, a bestseller that was made into a motion picture. 

After the Nazi occupation of Czechoslovakia, Marcia 
Davenport became a close friend of the refugee Czech states- 
man, Jan Masaryk, and was active on behalf of the Czecho- 
slovak cause during World War 11. In 1945, at the invitation 
of President Bene’, she settled in Prague and remained there 
with Masaryk until the Communists seized power in 1948. She 
thereupon went to London, where she and Masaryk planned 
to be married as soon as he could join her but only a few days 
later he was found dead in mysterious circumstances. Return- 
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ing to the U.S., Marcia Davenport resumed her literary career, 
and published My Brother’ Keeper (1954) and The Constant 
Image (1960). Her autobiography, Too Strong for Fantasy, ap- 
peared in 1967. 

[Milton Henry Hindus] 


DA VERONA, GUIDO (1881-1939), Italian novelist. Da Ve- 
rona sought to disguise his origin by changing his “Jewish” 
surname, Verona, to the more aristocratic Da Verona. His 
novels met with great success in the years which preceded 
and immediately followed World War 1: he sold more than 
two million copies of his novels, thus becoming the harbinger 
of the new phenomenon of mass literature in Italy. Influenced 
by Gabriele d’Annunzio, Da Verona copied his prose style and 
dandyish ways; his stories are based on erotic themes, per- 
vaded with an aestheticism in which he endeavored to create 
environments which were aristocratic, morbid, or exotic; he- 
donism and contempt for bourgeois morals satisfied the tastes 
of a large public whom he wished to please. 

His best-known novels include Colei che non si deve am- 
are (1911); La vita comincia domani (1912; Life begins Tomor- 
row, 1923); Mimi Bluette, fiore del mio giardino (1916; Mimi 
Bluette, 1929), his best book; Sciogli le treccie, Maria Mad- 
dalena (1920); and Mata Hari ... (1927). In 1930 he published 
a parody of Alessandro Manzoni’s masterpiece I promessi sposi 
(The Betrothed), in which one can recognize an implicit, but 
clear, satire of the Fascist régime. Progressively abandoned 
by his readers, victim of the anti-Jewish campaign of the late 
19308, he committed suicide. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Arslan Veronese, “Guido da Ve- 
rona, in: Dizionario critico della letteratura italiana (1986); T. Achilli, 


“Guido da Verona, in: G. De Donato and V. Gazzola-Stacchini (eds.), 
I best seller del ventennio. Il regime e il libro di massa (1991). 


[Giorgio Romano / Alessandro Guetta (2"¢ ed.)] 


DAVICO, HAJIM S. (1854-1918), Serbian author and diplo- 
mat. Born into a patriotic Belgrade family, Davico held con- 
sular posts in Munich, Salonika, and Trieste, but is mainly 
remembered as the pioneer of Jewish secular literature in 
Serbia. His two short story collections, Perla (1891) and Sa 
Jalije (“From Jalija;’ 1898), describe life among the Belgrade 
Sephardim and tensions between radicalism and Jewish 
tradition. He also engaged in business, acting as a supplier 
to Prince Milosh, and was a leading member of the Sephardi 
community. His signature appears on various petitions that 
Belgrade Jews addressed from time to time to the Serbian 
authorities. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Lebl, Do »konacnog resenja” - Jevreji 
u Beogradu 1521-1942 (2001), 78, 92-93. 


DAVICO, LUJO (1908-1942), Yugoslav dancer and ballet 
teacher. Davico was born in Belgrade (Serbia) of a large Se- 
phardi family and studied ballet using Jacques Dalcroze’s 
method in Geneva. In the 1930s he worked in Belgrade as a 
teacher and creator of dance performances following Dal- 
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croze’s method. He choreographed ballets accompanied by 
rhythm movements alone. Among his choreographies are 
*Kharaj (meaning Muslim land tax), Dalcroze March, and 
League of Nation. His choreography also used folklore ele- 
ments. Asa freedom fighter opposing the Nazi-Italian occupa- 
tion of Yugoslavia in 1941, he escaped to Montenegro and was 
killed participating in an attack on a group of Italian officers. 
A Belgrade ballet school was named after him. The Serbian 
National Ballet is named for him. 

[Amnon Shiloah (274 ed.)] 


DAVICO, OSCAR (1909-1989), Yugoslav poet and novelist. 
Born in Sabac, Serbia, Daviéo was a high-school teacher but 
in 1932 was sentenced to five years’ imprisonment for Com- 
munist activities. During World War 1, he fought with the 
Yugoslav partisans against the Nazis. Before the war Davico 
had been prominent in Belgrade as a surrealist writer and two 
of his early works were collections of verse, Anatomija (1930) 
and Pesme (1938). Davico’s postwar verse collections, notable 
for their nonconformism, their fantasy, and their erudite met- 
aphors, include Hana (1951), Covekov covek (“A Man’s Man, 
1953), and Trg eM (“Square M,’ 1968). Although Davico’s rare 
references to his Jewish origin were made with a certain pride, 
his works displayed an increasingly anti-Zionist and anti- 
Israel bias. With Pesma (1952; The Poem, 1959), he published 
the first of a series of novels about the Nazi occupation, his 
own prison experiences, and his country’s era of reconstruc- 
tion. The later ones were Beton i svici (“Concrete and Glow- 
worms,” 1956), Cutnje (“Silences,” 1963), Gladi (“Hunger,” 
1963), Tajne (“Secrets,” 1964), and Begstva (“Escapes,” 1966). 
His novel Gospodar zaborava (“Master of Forgetfulness”) ap- 
peared in 1980. Three of his novels were awarded Yugoslavia's 
highest literary prize. Davico translated Thomas *Mann’s novel 
Buddenbrooks into Serbo-Croat, and some of his own works 
have been translated into English and other languages. He was 
one of the editors of the literary periodical Delo. He also wrote 
a number of poems and other lyric compositions. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Gavrilovic, in: Savremenik (1956); Lexikon 
der Weltliteratur im 20. Jahrhundert (1960), 409; Finci, in: Enciklope- 
dija Jugoslavije, 2 (1961), 668f.; M. Djilas, Susreti, 1 (1953), 128-32. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Palavestra, Jevrejski pisci u srpskoj knjizevnosti 
(1998); D. Katan Ben-zion, Presence and Disappearance - Jews and 
Judaism in Former Yugoslavia in the Mirror of Literature (2002), 


261-66, 344-45 (Heb.). 
[Zdenko Lowenthal] 


DAVID (Heb. 717), youngest son of Jesse of the Ephra- 
thite family that lived in Beth-Lehem in Judah (1 Sam. 16:1; 
2.0:27-28; I Chron. 2:13-15; cf. Micah 5:1). 


In the Bible 

SOURCES. I Samuel 16-11 Kings 2 is our main source for 
David, supplemented by 1 Chronicles. Other texts name him, 
but in the main to emblematize either the dynasty in Jeru- 
salem or a salvific ideal. He appears in superscriptions to many 
Psalms, on occasion (as Ps. 34:1) with historical references; but 
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it is unclear whether this phenomenon originated as a histori- 
cal or as a dramatic or musical notation. 

Some scholars maintain that, like King Arthur, David 
is a late invention. But two stelae (Tel Dan, Mesha) indicate 
that by 830 or so Judah was identified as “the House of David” 
These stelae confirm that David was an earlier state-builder, 
and, according to ninth-century usage, the founder of its rul- 
ing dynasty. This ninth-century evidence explains his signifi- 
cance in the eighth and later centuries as an icon of Judah and 
as the progenitor of a line of kings whom yHwuH adopted at 
accession (Isa. 9:5; cf. Ps. 2:6-7; 89:27-28). David's place in the 
dynastic liturgy long antedates the Exile. 

Our sources in Samuel may be divided into three or more 
categories. In 11 Samuel, we have literature that is nearly con- 
temporary with David himself, probably produced mainly in 
the court of Solomon. Some of this material is continuous with 
materials in 1 Samuel. Thus, it is certain that the materials ad- 
mitting David's affiliation with Achish of Gath in 1 Samuel and 
the doublets - narratives with parallel narratives in another 
source about the same event evincing slight variation — per- 
taining thereto continue into 11 Samuel and issue ultimately 
into Solomon's ability to extract fugitives from Achish’s Gath 
in 1 Kings 2:39-44. Thus, at a minimum, 1 Samuel 25-28:2; 
29-30, belong to the same general source as does 2 Samuel. 
Conversely, 1 Samuel 23:19-24:23; 28:3-25; 31 all belong to an- 
other, parallel narrative. 

1 Samuel 8-15 represents itself as an account of the intro- 
duction of Saul’s monarchy, while chaps. 16-31 concerns Da- 
vids “rise” in interaction with Saul, of the tribe of Benjamin. 
This text consists of two parallel sources now in combination. 
A representative division yields narrative sources as follows: 


A. I Sam. 9:1-10:13; 13:1-14:52; 17:12-31,41, 48b, 50, 55-58; 
18:1-6a,10—-11,17-19, 30; 20:1b—24:23; 28:3-25; 31. 


B. 11 Sam. 8; 10:17-27; 11-12; 15-16; 17:1-11, 32-40, 42-48a, 49, 
51-54; 18:6b-9, 12-16, 20-29; 19; 25-27; 28:1-2; 29-30; 11 Sam. 
iff. 


Both sources contain legendary material, including one ver- 
sion of the account of David's slaying Goliath, which 11 Sam- 
uel 21:19 identifies as the victim of Elhanan (Ben-Dodo, the 
Bethlehemite; cf. 1 Chr. 20:5; Josephus, Ant. 7:302). Further 
legendary material shared by the sources is the etiology of the 
phrase, “Is Saul, too, among the prophets?” in 10:11, 19:24. This 
was originally a proverb, “Is it asked, too, among the proph- 
ets?” denoting problematic questions. 

It is the material in the B source that seems to continue 
directly into 11 Samuel. Further, the B source concedes, while 
the a source denies, that David worked as a subordinate of 
the Philistines. Thus, whether or not the account of David’s 
youth in this source is as early as the material in 11 Samuel, it 
seems to originate earlier than the a source in 1 Samuel. Ar- 
guably, both sources are composite, such that some material 
in each is early, other material later. All the same, the com- 
pilation of the a source postdates the compilation of the B 
source in this context. 
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Both sources cover David’s youth. a’s narrative focuses 
on Saul (chaps. 13-14; 28; 31). B’s narrative shifts from Saul to 
David in 1 Samuel 16, and David remains its focus. B has been 
understood as an anti-monarchic source stemming from a 
very late period. It presents the monarchy, however, as an in- 
stitution adopted by humans, and tolerated by yHwu, This 
view programmed later Israelite views of the monarchy (see 
Hos. 13:10; Deut. 17:14-15; Judg. 8:22-23). The A source, con- 
versely, treats kingship as lowered from heaven. But, as it cen- 
ters on Saul, and ends with his death at the Philistines’ hands, 
its date, often thought to be early, is not clear. This source treats 
Saul’s monarchy as an abortion, before the establishment of 
David’s dynasty. 

11 Samuel, like the B source, evinces a date roughly con- 
temporary with the events it reports. Foremost, it rebuts 
charges that David joined the Philistines in Saul’s last battle, 
and incited the assassinations of Abner, Ishbaal, Absalom, 
Amasa, and all but one of Saul’s descendants, not to mention 
Uriah the Hittite; these are figures whose political relevance, 
and, no doubt, memory had expired by the time of the Sol- 
omonic schism. Also, 11 Samuel makes very modest literal 
claims about David’s conquests (see below, achievements), 
while later sources (Deuteronomy, Joshua, Chronicles, Jo- 
sephus, and even 11 Kings 14:25) make much more grandiose 
claims. And, poetry preserved in 11 Samuel, such as David's 
laments over Saul and Abner, and his “last words,” is unques- 
tionably antique. The syntax of complex sentences in 11 Samuel 
is not, typically, that of later biblical prose. And the order of 
Israel's borders and components is different than in any later, 
standard, source. We may add that the settlement patterns, 
especially of the Negev and Philistia, reflected in the B source 
(1 Sam. 27-30) and in 11 Samuel reflect realities of the 10 cen- 
tury, but not of subsequent eras. To take a particular example, 
1 Samuel 27:6 claims that Ziklag remained subordinate to the 
kings of Judah. As Ziklag lay in the hinterland of Gath, it could 
not have belonged to kings of Judah after the eighth century 
B.C.E., and was probably not even settled in the ninth-eighth 
centuries. Finally, 11 Samuel starts a continuous reportage that 
ends at the end of 11 Kings in which reports of external contact 
are consistently corroborated and never falsified. 

In 11 Samuel we learn of the death of Saul, David’s acces- 
sion in Judah and civil war with Ishbaal (1 Chr. 8:33; 9:39, ver- 
sus Ishboshet in Samuel - while most commentators believe 
the original name to have been altered in Samuel to avoid a 
reference to “Baal; a title rather than a name, that was used 
of YHWH in Israel, it is possible, despite the absence of the di- 
vine name from attested Israelite and Judahite epigraphs, that 
Samuel’s version of the name is correct, and that it represents 
the Israelite equivalent of Egyptian sbst, “son of Bast,’ not to 
say “bastard”). David is then elected king of Israel; he conquers 
Jerusalem, and brings the ark there from the Gibeonite center, 
Kiryath-Jearim. yHwH then promises him an eternal dynasty. 
There follow accounts of foreign conquests, the Ammonite war 
and David’s affair with Bath-Sheba, the Absalom revolt and its 
aftermath. Interspersed are details about David’s offspring, of- 
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ficials, and army. A report about a census and the acquisition 
of the ground for the temple closes 11 Samuel. 

1 Chronicles 10-21 omits much from 1 Samuel 31-11 Sam- 
uel 24.1 Chronicles 22-29 reinterprets Solomon's designation 
as David’s heir, stressing the planning of the temple and its 
liturgy. Chronicles does not speak of internal tensions, from 
Saul’s time to the end of the Absalom revolt. It contains inde- 
pendent information about officials, but the text is usually de- 
rivative or projects later information into the past. However, 
Chronicles is important as a textual witness for reconstruct- 
ing early readings in Samuel. 

For David’s sake, Samuel and Kings claim, yHwH for- 
bears from destroying Judah (not Israel) because of a cov- 
enantal relationship. Kings also compares Judah's kings with 
and sometimes to David. Various prophets - Amos, Hosea, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel - refer to David as the em- 
blem of the dynasty that will rule Israel in time. After the 
exile, so does Zechariah (chaps. 12-13). Ezra and Nehemiah, 
like Chronicles, remember David as a cult founder (for ex- 
ample, Ezra 3:10; 8:20; Neh. 12:24-46). Proverbs and Ecclesi- 
astes cite David as an ancestor of their authors. Ruth presents 
itself as a story about David’s ancestors and furnishes a 
genealogy to prove this. And, Song of Songs 4:4 mentions 
one of David’s public works (similarly, in a way, 11 Kings 
11:10, against which cf. 11 Kings 14:26-27; 10:16-17; 11 Sam. 
8:7). 

Finally, David appears in the superscriptions of numer- 
ous psalms, usually in an indeterminate setting. Several su- 
perscriptions stipulate particular conditions (as Ps. 52:2, 54:2) 
and in some cases psalms incorporate aspects of David’s ca- 
reer or status (as 78, 89, 122, 132, 144). No reference is plainly 
early; Psalms 89, 132 address dynastic promises. Amos, how- 
ever (6:5), already in the mid-eighth century, portrays David 
as a poet-courtier. Is the superscription “to David” musical, 
then, or dedicatory? Probably it has something to do with the 
king’s role in the cult. 

In the Tel Dan stela and probably the Mesha Stone, “the 
house of David” refers to the state administered in Jerusalem — 
Judah. The audience, learning that Israel “revolted against the 
house of David,’ thus (1 Kings 12:19) probably took it to mean 
“revolted against (the state of) Judah.” This is the only event in 
connection with which Kings mentions “the house of David”; 
the phrase is common, however, in Isaiah (7:2, 13; 22:22; cf. 9:6, 
16:5, also 11:1-10) and in the post-exilic era. 


NAME AND GENEALOGY. Name. At one time, scholars mis- 
identified a cognate of David’s name in Akkadian, and took it 
to mean, “leader” The root is dwd, usually “(paternal) uncle” 
or “beloved?” However, no text contracts the diphthong. It is 
always spelled dwd or even dwyd (the y representing a vowel 
of the /i/-class), never dd (as “uncle” is sometimes written). 
The possibility of its meaning “beloved” as a bi-form of the 
root ydd, the root of Solomon’s prophetically assigned name, 
Jedidiah, therefore remains. It is unlikely that there is any re- 
lation to the term for uncle. 
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Several other names are related to this one: d(w)dw 
(Dodo, Judg. 10:1; 11 Sam 23:9,24; I Chr. 11:12, 26; 27:4) and 
Dodaw(y)ahu (11 Chr. 20:37), in which the diphthong is, how- 
ever, contracted. Mesha, the late ninth century king of Moab, 
claims to have taken as booty the ‘rl dwdh, the “Ariel” of (At- 
aroth’s) dwd. He may also report removing the [r’]ly yhwh, 
two or more such objects dedicated to yHwu, from Nebo. 
The meaning of “Ariel” is unknown. It may be a sort of hero 
or statue or icon of a cult founder (for Moabites, 11 Sam 23:20 
=1 Chr. 11:22; also Isa. 29:1, 2, 7, as an epithet of Jerusalem). It 
also appears as a name (Gen. 46:16; Num. 26:17) and an altar 
(Ezek. 43:15-16). 

Dwéd in the Mesha stela is not proprietary to Judah. The 
inscription attests the fortification of Atarot and Nebo by 
Omri and Ahab, whose dynasty lent Israel its own dynastic 
name (“the house of Omri”). Nevertheless, the dwd of Ataroth 
was a significant item, as singular as YHWH. Since “paternal 
uncle” is rare as an element in Israelite names, David’s name 
should be understood on Mesha’s model. It probably is a di- 
vine epithet or hypostasis. 


Antecedents. David’s father is Jesse. The Hebrew, y_$_y (1 Chr. 
2:13 ‘_$(y) is a hypocoristicon for a name name, like Ishbaal, 
“the Lord is (here).” The patronym is authentic: in direct dis- 
course, David is called “the son of Jesse” only to derogate his 
claim to royalty. Of these contexts, one is Sheba’s call to re- 
volt (11 Sam 20:1); the same cry recurs in 1 Kings 12:16, at the 
Solomonic schism: “We have no stake in David, nor legacy 
in the son of Jesse.” It is first an outcry against David, but 
then against his dynasty (Sheba) and grandson (the Israel- 
ites at Shechem in 1 Kings 12). The antagonistic invocation of 
Jesse’s name is evidence of David's paternity, as is the more 
positive reference to Jesse in Isaiah 11:1, 10. Finally, an archaic 
poem, David’s Testament, describes him as “David son of 
Jesse” (11 Sam 23:1), in terms comparable to the introduction 
of Balaam in oracular verse in Numbers and in the Deir Alla 
plaster inscriptions. Chronicles also refers to “David son of 
Jesse” in order to punctuate the narrative (1 Chr. 10:14, 29:26; 
in poetry, 1 Chr. 12:18). However, the preservation of a patro- 
nymic suggest that David’s father had an originally negative 
reputation of his own, or, minimally, had no proper claim to 
royal status. This inference dovetails with other information, 
concerning David's rise. 

Later materials —- the end of Ruth and 1 Chronicles 
2:3-17 — trace David’s ancestry back to the eponym Judah. 
The age of this tradition, which supplies the place of authen- 
tic royal ancestry, is probably reasonably old. It is difficult to 
imagine that the story of Judah’s posterity in J (Gen. 38) is di- 
vorced from a concern to trace David’s ancestry. Even more 
clearly, p, in the late seventh century, names David’s ancestor, 
Nahshon, as a chief of Judah and husband of Aaron’s sister (Ex. 
6:23; Num 1:7). Some even argue that the story of David tak- 
ing his parents to Moab for safekeeping (1 Sam. 22:4) reflects 
the connection to Moab narrated in Ruth: the reverse is more 
likely: the admittedly peculiar reference in Samuel - which is 
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of a piece with its account of David’s relations with peripheral 
ethnicities - inspired the tale of Ruth. 

Every tradition (Ruth; 1 Sam. 16, 17:15, 58, 20:6, 28) places 
David’s family in Bethlehem. 11 Samuel 2:32 refers, unselfcon- 
sciously, to the ancestral tomb of Asahel, Joab’s brother, there. 
Around 700 B.c.E., Micah 5:1 shares the tradition. Bethlehem, 
despite Rachel's tomb being associated with it (Gen. 35:19, 
47:8; Jer. 41), was a backwater. David’s affiliation with the vil- 
lage is thus secure. 


YOUTH. 1 Samuel introduces David as designee to be the 
next king. He moves to Saul’s court, and betroths one of Saul’s 
daughters (Merab or Michal, depending on the source). In 
one version, David comes to Saul’s court as a musician; in the 
other he arrives to fight Goliath, whom he dupes by promis- 
ing close combat while using his sling at a distance. 11 Samuel 
3 continues with a story of Michal’s later delivery to David 
from her children and former husband, and her subsequent 
sequestration and childlessness. 

During David's service to Saul, a ditty occasions Saul’s 
anger: “Saul has slain his thousands, and David his myriads.” 
At the time, David is Jonathan’s armor-bearer. His later pres- 
ervation of Jonathan’s son, when allowing the extermination 
of Saul’s offspring, attests this early relationship. Thus, Samuel 
makes David Saul’s ally and a killer of Philistines. The aim of 
the earliest versions was to deny that he acted as a subordi- 
nate to the king of Gath, and that he remained a Philistine ally 
throughout his reign. David's protection of Jonathan’s son Me- 
phiboshet may therefore have been calculated policy, such that 
the special relationship with Jonathan may have been derived 
secondarily by an author of one of the two literary sources 
of 11 Samuel. It is uncertain whether David served Saul. No 
notice relating his men’s deeds (11 Sam 21:15-22, 23:6 ff.) sug- 
gests that he did. 

David was the vassal of Achish of Gath. One source 
claims that Achish rejected him (1 Sam. 21:11-16). Another 
source admits that David worked for Achish but blunts the 
point of the embarrassment by alibiing David for the battle 
in which Saul perished. He was in the employ of the Philis- 
tine king of Gath, though driven there by Saul’s rage, he was 
present, he was Achish’s bodyguard, but was detailed to the 
rear; other Philistine kings dismissed him as a possible trai- 
tor; true, he was away from home, during the battle, but was 
chasing raiders around the south; and, he killed the messen- 
ger of Saul’s death, who claimed to have killed him (1 Sam. 
273 29-30; II Sam. 1). 

David reigns seven years in Hebron (11 Sam 2:2-4). Ish- 
baal reigns only two as Saul’s successor. There was, however, 
no interregnum between Saul and Ishbaal (so 11 Sam 2:5-9: 
Abner crowns Ishbaal). Probably, David won northern con- 
stituencies after taking Jerusalem after Ishbaal’s death. This 
explains why his alleged conflict with Philistia arises over 
Jerusalem. In Hebron, David’s kingship was marginal, as the 
site’s archaeology and the scant settlement of 11‘ century 
Judah suggest: he was a Philistine vassal. He was in name the 
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same throughout his reign. But his taking of Jerusalem could 
be portrayed as the occasion of Israelite declarations of alle- 
giance to him (11 Sam. 5:1-3), and thus as his declaration of 
independence from Gath. 


HISTORICAL RELATIONS WITH SAUL’S HOUSE. Reportedly 
on Saul’s death, David penetrated into the hills of Judah (1 Sam 
30:1-2), establishing himself at Hebron. His expansion must 
reflect service to Achish, as the hills, previously, were virtually 
empty. From a base in Hebron, on the spine of the hills leading 
to Benjamin, David waged continued war with Ishbaal, Saul’s 
son, and with Ishbaal’s chief-of-staff, Abner (11 Sam. 2-4). At 
the end of their conflict, Abner and 20 retainers brought Ish- 
baal’s sister, Michal, to Hebron to be David’s wife. (1 Samuel 
claims she had been taken from David unjustly.) At the wed- 
ding banquet, David’s general, Joab, ambushed Abner, and 
probably his escort. 11 Samuel 3 claims that Abner meant to 
betray Ishbaal, to hand David kingship over Israel. But here, as 
in the other cases in which Joab kills for David (Uriah, Absa- 
lom, Amasa), Joab suffers no penalty. Likewise, Samuel alleges 
that Michal was betrothed to David (1 Sam 19:11-24) before 
being wed to Palti, an Israelite husband from whom Ishbaal 
delivered her to David. This narrative strategy transforms her 
delivery into the settlement of a contractual claim, and thus 
denies that it was the price of a peacemaking marriage alli- 
ance. Later, David sequestered Michal: he refused real alliance 
with Saul’s house and limited the numbers of descendants of 
Saul. He also kept possession of Abner’s corpse. 

After Abner’s murder, two “Gibeonites,” from the town 
of Beeroth, brought Ishbaal’s head to David, who thereafter 
maintained custody of it. David proclaimed his innocence in 
the matter and executed the assassins (11 Sam. 4). The killers 
had good reason to expect a heartier reception; David had 
good reason for silencing them. Contemporaries must have 
accused him of ordering Abner’s and Ishbaal’s deaths. 

Before Absalom’s revolt, David sought an oracle about 
the cause of a famine. Conveniently, yHwH attributed it to 
Saul’s war on the Gibeonites, which violated an earlier treaty 
(of which no one, one expects, had heard). David extradited 
Saul’s surviving sons and grandsons for execution. Only after 
this did he return Saul’s and Jonathan's corpses to the family 
tomb (11 Sam. 21:1-14). His policy regarding Saulides was to 
export the living and import the dead. 

David exempted only Saul’s lame grandson, Jonathan's 
son. Mephiboshet (Meribbaal in 1 Chr. 8:34, 9:40) dwelled 
at the court, while a steward, Ziba, administered Saul’s lands 
(11 Sam. 4:4; 9). After the Absalom revolt, David awarded 
half the estate to Ziba (16:1—-4, 19:25-31). The only other rela- 
tion to survive the purge was Shimei, who accused David of 
murdering the entire family (11 Sam. 16:5-10). Solomon later 
executed Shimei. 

A final “Saulide” was David’s son — if he was David’s 
rather than Saul’s - by Ahinoam of Jezreel, probably one of 
Saul’s wives (below). Absalom assassinates Amnon, David’s 
firstborn. Absalom’s punishment is reasonably traditional, 
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conforming to the pattern of expulsion for murder that is re- 
flected in the punishments of Cain and Moses: three years in 
exile, and two after repatriation under house arrest. Still, this 
murder of Amnon removes the last vestige of Saul’s dynasty, 
in the form of a wife's son, from the succession. The coinci- 
dence seems less coincidental when the narrative reports that 
David’s nephew suggested the rape that Absalom avenged to 
Amnon (11 Sam. 13:1-5). 

David exterminated or permitted the extermination 
of Saul and his descendants. His hostages (Michal and Me- 
phiboshet), and stories of his youth at Saul’s court, friendship 
with Jonathan, and betrothal to Saul’s daughters alibi him for 
the assassinations of Abner and Ishbaal and the executions 
of Saul’s other descendants. All these presentations serve to 
insulate David against accusations that must have stemmed 
from his contemporaries. Any other explanation violates the 
nature of Near Eastern literary history, and will be too clever 
by half. 


RISE TO KINGSHIP. David first became king in the town 
of Ziklag, as an appointee of Achish (probably Achaios, or 
“Achaean”) of Gath. After Saul’s death, since he is alibied re- 
garding residence in Ziklag for that event, he seems to have 
claimed sovereignty over Judah from Hebron. Judah at the 
time was sparsely settled, especially outside the Shephelah. 
Pastoralists were probably traversing the Negev from Phi- 
listia to North Arabia at the time. Judah does not appear in 
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Map 1. David’s conquest of Jerusalem and his wars against the Philistines. 
From Macmillan Bible Atlas, Carta, Jerusalem, 1968. 
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Map 2. David's conquest of Aram-Zobah and Aram-Damascus. From Mac- 
millan Bible Atlas, Carta, Jerusalem, 1968. 


any clearly premonarchic Israelite tradition (especially Judg. 
5:13-18). No such defined geographical entity existed before 
David occupied Hebron. Benjamin, “the son of the south,” was 
then the name for Israel’s southlands, Judah included. 

Even in Hebron, David continued to contain Israel- 
ites from reaching or threatening the Philistine plain in the 
Shephelah, particularly at Gath. He may have helped to proj- 
ect a threat against Ekron. He also engaged in marital diplo- 
macy. His first wife, Ahinoam, was from Jezreel in the Jezreel 
Valley (the southern Jezreel was unoccupied). The Bible’s only 
other Ahinoam was Jonathan’s mother: David took her from 
Saul. Abigail, David’s second wife, was probably David's sister. 
Her first husband, Nabal, was a man of parts in Judah (1 Sam. 
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25; cf. 11 Sam. 17:25; 1 Kings 2:32; 1 Chr. 2:17). Marriages with 
Ahinoam and one of Saul’s daughters (Michal/Merab) staked 
a claim on Saul’s kingdom. Marriage with Abigail established 
a claim on Judah. A marital alliance with the king of Geshur 
(in the Golan) then surrounded Israel. David added appeals 
to Transjordan to defect from Ishbaal (11 Sam. 2:5-7), made 
an early alliance with the Ammonites, and, late in his reign, 
made an alliance with Tyre. Combining the peripheral pow- 
ers with alliances in Philistia, another border region, David 
engulfed the northern tribes. He enlisted Gibeonites north of 
Jerusalem and other mercenary elements, including “Gittites,” 
some of whom stemmed from Kiryath-Jearim, a Gibeonite 
town. His coalition was directed almost exclusively against 
the denizens of Israel’s heartland. 

According to 11 Samuel 2, David asked Gileadites (ele- 
ments in Transjordan) to recognize him as king. In Samuel 
the collaborators represent the whole of Israel. But the course 
of David’s subjection of the north is far from perspicuous, and 
may have resulted in real control only after the Absalom result. 
That the coercion was an element of the process is clear from 
11 Samuel's defense of Solomon’s succession, and from Absa- 
lom’s rebellion against David, including the tribes of Israel, 
and Jeroboam’s successful revolt against Rehoboam’s succes- 
sion. David was, in the end, a Middle Eastern politician, and 
can only have ruled by division and terror. 


ADMINISTRATION AND ACHIEVEMENTS. II Samuel identi- 
fied David's officials by place of origin (Ittay the Gittite, for 
example, is probably Ittay son of Ribay from Kiryath-Jearim) 
or by ethnic or clan affiliations (Uriah the Hittite, among 
others). On the same model, 1 Samuel supplies a list of Saul’s 
officers. 1 Kings 4 provides an even fuller list of Solomon’s 
officials, mainly provincial administrators. Yet nothing com- 
parable appears later in Kings, again distinguishing writing 
about the United Monarchy from that about its successor re- 
gimes. The reports about the course of bureaucratization at- 
test the development of the state. Later titulature, attested in 
Kings and in epigraphs, indicates a far more extensive admin- 
istrative apparatus. 

Foreigners serving David as mercenaries, his collusion 
with Gibeonite aliens in exterminating Saul’s house (and his 
enfranchisement of them in the army and the cult), and the 
patterns of his diplomacy, threatened Israel. 1-11 Samuel in- 
sist on his popular election. Still, only David’s campaign for 
reelection after the Absalom revolt indicates a historical, not 
just literary, dependence on some measure of popular sup- 
port. Notably, after the Absalom revolt, Joab undoes the com- 
promise reflected in the appointment of Amasa, Absalom’s 
commander-in-chief, to be David's chief of staff. The paral- 
lel to Abner’s death will not have been lost on contemporary 
northerners. 

The most diagnostic element of any narrative history 
is its omissions. Samuel is no exception. David introduced a 
new icon, the ark, into a new capital (11 Samuel 6-7). He did 
not build a temple, and did not organize a centralized state. 
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Map 3. David’s wars against Moab, Aram and Ammon. From Macmillan 
Bible Atlas, Carta, Jerusalem, 1968. 











He undertook no public works. Nor did he conquer any low- 
land fortresses. These silences speak legions about the nature 
of his bandit state. 

David has left the imprint as a state-builder and con- 
queror on Western consciousness. Still, Samuel, the earliest 
source about his activity, alleges little in the way of conquest. 
He fails to expand to Gezer, or in Philistia proper: until Solo- 
mons day, Gezer was “Canaanite.” As king, David encounters 
Philistines only in the vicinity of Jerusalem. He subjects Aram- 
Zobah, but probably on the field in Transjordan (11 Sam. 10) 
rather than campaigning to the north. He attacks some ele- 
ments of population in Ammon, Moab, and Edom. But noth- 
ing suggests a campaign north of Dan. The northernmost ac- 
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tivity in which David’s troops are said to engage takes place 
at Abel Bet-Maacah. And in Transjordan his only clear 
achievement, by proxy, is the taking of Ammon’s capital, 
sometime before the Absalom revolt. He garrisons some 
territory belonging to Damascus, not the city itself. He kills 
some Moabites. Only in the case of Edom is he said to have 
taken the whole territory - probably corresponding with the 
50 or so caravan stations erected in the Negev in the 10" cen- 
tury. 

The only instance in which a real policy history can be 
reconstructed is that of Ammon. David allied with its king, 
Nahash, an enemy of Saul’s. When Nahash died, David took 
the capital, installing Hanun, a son of Nahash, as the latter’s 
successor. Later, during Absalom’s revolt, along with Gileadite 
allies, Hanun abetted David against the tribal militias of Israel 
and Judah. It is no coincidence, then, that Hanun’s daughter 
became the mother of Solomon's successor, no fewer than two 
years before David’s death. Ammon was in thrall to David, but 
was indispensable to his domestic authority. 

Israel’s expansion into the lowlands - which Solomon 
possessed, as texts and archaeological evidence attest - and 
into Transjordan should, at least in theory, have created a 
sense of “nationalism.” Reality, however, differs from theory, 
and the narrative of the process of expansion covers the reality 
up. The mercenary base of the early monarchy kept country- 
side lineages in fear of losing autonomy. This fear undoubtedly 
fed Absalom’s revolt, directed not against the dynasty, at least 
among the small population of Judah and that of Benjamin 
and southern Ephraim, but against David personally. It was a 
war concerning the succession. 

Absalom’ revolt was a war of Israel, and much of Judah, 
and probably parts of Philistia and Canaan, on David. Natu- 
rally, the narrative does not mention external enemies or al- 
lies - the Ammonites and Gileadites appear only to provi- 
sion David in need, and the Gittites appear only in the form 
of David’s mercenary army, not as outside supporters. Thus, 
the narrative does not represent the episode as involving any- 
one but Judah and Israel - a highly improbable scenario, but 
one useful for internal dissemination. 11 Samuel portrays the 
revolt as divine vengeance for the cuckolding and murder of 
Uriah the Hittite. This implies the rebels were on the side of 
the angels, so to speak. And, Absalom’s daughter became Sol- 
omon's heir Rehoboam’s first wife, clearly in a strategy of na- 
tional reconciliation. Our text also insists that David actively 
campaigned for and earned reelection as king after the revolt 
(11 Samuel 19), winning partly because he promised to replace 
his hatchet man, Joab, as national commander with the rebel 
general, Amasa. The text then blames Amasa’s assassination, 
which follows immediately, on Joab, when Sheba son of Bichri 
revolts — a rebel without an army whose head is unceremoni- 
ously hurled over the wall of Abel BetMaacah, probably just 
then incorporated into the boundaries of David’s Israel. With 
David’s professional army dominant, the humiliating cam- 
paign for reelection and the appointment of Amasa suggest 
the importance of claiming popular support. 
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Map 4. David’s conquest of Edom. From Macmillan Bible Atlas, Carta, 
Jerusalem, 1968. 


David’s religious policies are obscure. He adopted the ark 
from the Gibeonite city of Kiryath-Jearim as a state symbol. He 
also created two state priesthoods — one, from Judah, claiming 
descent from Aaron, and another from Shiloh, probably claim- 
ing descent from Moses. He naturally permitted countryside 
priests to continue as they had in the pre-monarchic period. 
While later temple liturgy (as Psalm 89) and the historiogra- 
phy (11 Samuel 7) claim that yHwu endorsed eternal Davidic 
dynasty, alternative views (as Psalm 132) were fashioned in 
Judah to explain Israel’s secession on Solomon’s death. 

One Davidic achievement was the establishment of con- 
trol of movement in the Negev. Arabian caravan traffic to 
the coast assumed an immense importance at the end of the 
Late Bronze Age, and thereafter. The spices (including what 
we would call drugs, for the spice trade was in great measure 
the drug trade), crossed the Sinai and Negev at Egypt's ex- 
pense, until Shishak’s raid, five years after Solomon’s death. 
Later, Necho, Josiah, and even Nabonidus would contest its 
direction. 

David created a nation, Judah. His dynasty endured for 
almost 500 years. He also inevitably initiated a rift between 
popular and elite sovereignty, despite adhering, like Augustus 
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in Rome, to the forms of popular election. Both before and 
after the Absalom revolt, according to the apology in 11 Sam- 
uel, David insisted on election by the people, or by the people's 
representatives. In appearance, David deferred to an Israelite 
mode of hinterland living that broke the traditional link be- 
tween city-state monarchies and temple building, such that 
the shrine was not a permanent structure in the royal capi- 
tal. In introducing the ark - which Saul had not embraced, 
and which had previously been tended by Gibeonites, against 
whom Saul actually waged campaigns - into the capital, David 
subverted this apparent deference, creating a state shrine. And 
yet, David's Jerusalem was not a proper city-state — it was more 
of a bolt hole. It was, in fact, not even a city, as its archaeologi- 
cal markers are all at least in large part absent. 

Indeed, more than anything, what marks David’s reign 
politically is an ongoing linkage with and reliance on foreign- 
ers, especially Gittites and Gibeonites, and a steady aversion to 
public works. 11 Samuel attributes almost no public building 
to him. Nor have archaeologists uncovered remains, with the 
possible exception of the “stepped stone structure” in Jeru- 
salem, that could reasonably be attributed to him. It is true 
that Stratum vB at Megiddo is often attributed to his reign; 
however, it contains no clear monumental structure, and may 
well either antedate his conquest of Israel or reflect a very late 
period of his sovereignty. 

In sum, David was never a builder, never an acolyte of 
monumental construction. His limited kingdom did not per- 
mit him to think of himself in these terms. It was left to his 
successor — perhaps the son of a mercenary named Uriah - to 
undertake the organization of states inside Israel and to im- 
pose heavy, or usual, taxation on them, so as to undertake 
construction in the countryside and in the capital. Only from 
Solomon's time do we have reports and archaeological reflexes 
of monumental construction. 


SUCCESSION. David played the succession close to his vest. 
Of his sons, the third, Absalom, killed the eldest, Amnon, and 
was in turn killed by Joab in his, Absalom’s, revolt. The second 
son, by Abigail, is never mentioned after his birth. The fourth, 
Adonijah, was widely expected to succeed. 

The succession contest recapitulated the tensions of Ab- 
salom’s revolt. Popular expectation focused (hopefully?) on 
Adonijah and Joab’s support suggests that he was David's des- 
ignee. Party to the Pretender was the Elide priest, Abiathar. 
Thus, traditional forces, in the court and at large, stood be- 
hind Adonijah’s candidacy. 

Solomon’s succession, sympathetically presented, re- 
mains a coup. Behind Solomon stand: Zadok, the Judahite 
priest; Benaiah, the mercenary captain; and, the mercenaries 
of the capital, such as the Gittites. Solomon's administration, 
with its emphasis on public works and the exactions they re- 
quired, colors the contrast with David. Yet conciliatory ma- 
neuvers early in Solomon's reign - Rehoboam’s marriage to 
Absalom’s daughter, the writing of 11 Samuel to exculpate 
David from political murders and Israel’s population from 
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treason because YHWH encouraged the revolt, and even the 
construction of the temple with its implications of tax relief 
for the laborers as a form of tax remission, all suggest that 
the transition was gradual. Solomon began by pursuing his 
father’s course; only when a threat materialized from Egypt, 
in his 24" year, did the impulse to modernization assume ur- 
gency. For this reason, public works, for example at Megiddo, 
were not completed before the destruction of the Solomonic 
layer there. What is more, the Solomonic layers may in many 
cases have represented facades, at Hazor, Megiddo, and Gezer, 
in the first instance. 


REASONS FOR DAVID’S PLACE IN TRADITION. David be- 
came the template for the future identification of Judah’s king 
as the messiah, YH wH’s “anointed”: he was the adopted son of 
YHWH, a notion that derives from the temple royal ideology 
during the centuries leading up to the Babylonian exile. As a 
dynastic founder, David personified YHwH’s reign over Judah, 
and, by extension, Israel. Later reinterpretation of the concep- 
tion of David redivivus - adumbrated in the comparison of 
Judah's kings to him in the books of Kings and Psalms - and 
of the enthronement metaphor of his divine sonship led to 
their ratification as a future hope in a period without Davidic 
kings (the Restoration). In addition, the image of David as 
cult founder, full-blown in the presentation of 1 Chronicles, 
derives from the assignment to his reign of the dynastic char- 
ter, usually associated with temple building, and from the su- 
perscriptions to the Psalms. 

While Israel’s golden age is usually associated with Sol- 
omon, the Davidic figure, far more swashbuckling and more 
tragically human, naturally attracted the attention and the af- 
fection of later readers. The glory of David is thus in his com- 
memoration, and in the reverberation of his image through 
the ages. The idea of a Messiah based on David, the idea of a 
David in the Psalms, the idea of a David as the progenitor of 
David - all these things are based on the reception in Judah 
of the literature, and particularly the historiography, about 
this king. Thus the literary presentation, starting with Sam- 
uel and continuing through Chronicles and into rabbinic lit- 
erature, created an image that had enduring power through- 


out the ages. 
[Baruch Halpern (2"¢ ed.)] 


In the Aggadah 

David’s image in the aggadah is many-faceted. The unique 
status of his monarchy - in contrast to that of the other 
kings of Israel - is frequently emphasized: “The sovereignty 
of David shall never lapse” (Yal., Num. 771). The Midrash 
even declares that God “looks forward to David’s being king 
until the end of the generations” (Gen. R. 88:7), and that 
“whoever contends against the sovereignty of the house of 
David deserves to be bitten by a snake” (Sanh. 1104). In this 
emphasis there is an echo of the dispute which, in its time, 
divided Judaism after the establishment of the dynasty of the 
Hasmoneans, who were not of Davidic descent (see *David, 
Dynasty of). 
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PHARISAIC SUPPORT OF DAVID’S DYNASTY. The Phari- 
sees did not deny that, according to the halakhah, kings who 
were not of the house of David could be appointed (Hor. 13a; 
et al.); but they made a clear distinction between them by 
stressing that the dynasty of the House of David was eternal, 
and by placing limits upon the authority of the other kings: 
only kings of the House of David could judge and be judged 
themselves, and not kings of Israel (Sanh. 19a); kings of the 
House of David were anointed, but not kings of Israel (Hor. 
ub); and even when kings of Israel were anointed (when the 
succession was in dispute), oil of balsam was to be used and 
not the prescribed anointing oil. It was also ruled: “In the 
Temple court, the kings of the House of David alone are per- 
mitted to sit” (Sot. 41b). 


OPPONENTS OF THE DAVIDIC DYNASTY. On the other 
hand there were extremists who were opposed to the Davidic 
dynasty. Echoes of it are heard in the talmudic discussion 
(Yev. 76b-77a) dealing with the permission of Ammonite and 
Moabite women to intermarry with Jews: “Doeg the Edomite 
said to Abner, the son of Ner, ‘Instead of inquiring whether 
he [David] is worthy to be king or not, inquire whether he 
is permitted to enter the assembly of Jews at all? Why? ‘Be- 
cause he is descended from Ruth the Moabitess!’ Abner said 
to him, “We have been taught that only an Ammonite [is 
forbidden], but not an Ammonitess, a Moabite, but not a 
Moabitess’” (see: “Ammonites and Moabites in the halakhah). 
According to Aptowitzer, this passage alludes to the efforts 
of the Sadducees in the Sanhedrin of Hyrcanus to disqualify 
the House of David from reigning, an effort which they were 
compelled to abandon by use of force on the part of the 
Pharisees and their supporters outside the Sanhedrin. In Ap- 
towitzer’s opinion, the reference by Josephus (Wars, 1:54 ff.) 
to a revolt in the days of Hyrcanus is to this incident. In this 
connection the Midrash states (Ruth R. 8:1): “David said 
before the Holy One, “How long will they agitate against 
me, saying, Is he not of tainted descent? Is he not descended 
from Ruth the Moabitess?’” In order to impress the impor- 
tance of the House of David upon the consciousness of the 
people, the rabbis laid down that, “Whoever does not men- 
tion the kingdom of the House of David in the blessing “Who 
buildest Jerusalem’ in the Grace after Meals, has not fulfilled 
his obligation” (Ber. 48b). In the *Amidah prayer, too, they 
included a prayer for the restoration of the kingdom of the 
House of David. 


DAVID’S PHYSICAL STRENGTH. Already as a youth David 
displayed extraordinary physical strength, one day slaying four 
lions and three bears (Mid. Sam. 20:5). With only one throw 
of his javelin he could kill 800 men (MK 16b). It was only as 
a simple shepherd, however, that he confronted Goliath. The 
five stones came to him of their own accord. They represented 
God, Aaron, and the three patriarchs (Mid. Sam. 21:1). One 
stone alone, which was guided by an angel, sufficed to kill Go- 
liath (Mid. Ps. to 144). David waged 18 battles — five for his 
own benefit and 13 on behalf of Israel (Lev. R. 1:4), always at- 
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tributing his victory to God (Mid. Ps. to 144). When he went 
to war, David made himself hard as steel (mx 16b). 


DAVID AS A POET. The rabbis speak in superlatives of David's 
poetic genius. “While still dwelling in his mother’s womb, he 
recited a poem ... he contemplated the day of death and re- 
cited a poem” (Ber. 10a). The biblical account of David's play- 
ing the harp before Saul is enlarged in the aggadah: “a harp 
was suspended above his bed ... as soon as midnight arrived, a 
north wind came and blew upon it and it played of itself” (Ber. 
3b). The Talmud discusses the question of whether the psalms 
are to be regarded as entirely David's work or as a collection of 
compositions by various poets, including David, who edited 
them. R. Meir’s view is: “All the praises stated in the Book of 
Psalms were uttered by David” (Pes. 117a). The statement (BB 
14b) that “David wrote the Book of Psalms, including in it the 
work of 10 elders” is understood in the light of the Midrash 
(Eccl. R. 7:19 no. 4): “Although 10 men composed the Book of 
Psalms, it is named after none of them but after David” The 
rabbis perceived something ofa contradiction between David's 
preoccupation with poetry and his involvement with Torah, 
saying, “This is what David meant: “Midnight never found me 
asleep. Until midnight he studied the Torah; thereafter he re- 
cited songs and praises” (Ber. 3b). 


DAVID AS A SCHOLAR. David was exalted by the rabbis as 
a halakhic authority and a Torah scholar, his diligence being 
such that the Angel of Death was powerless over him because 
“his mouth did not cease from learning,” the study of Torah 
protecting one from death. It was only when by a ruse the An- 
gel of Death interrupted his study that he was able to claim 
him (TJ, Shab. 30). David’s wish was: “May it be Thy will that 
words of Torah be repeated in my name in this world” (Yev. 
96b). His great diligence is also reflected in the statement, 
“David said, “Lord of the Universe! Every day I would think 
of going to a certain place or to a certain dwelling, but my 
feet would bring me to synagogues and to places of study” 
(Lev. R. 35:1); and, “David said: “The Holy One, blessed by He, 
has made a covenant with me that I shall master Scripture, 
Mishnah, Midrash, halakhot, and aggadot’” (Yal., 11 Sam. 165). 
David appears also as a halakhic authority and av bet din (Ber. 
4a), and the decree forbidding a man to be alone with an un- 
married woman is attributed to his bet din (Sanh. 21); et al.). 
“Every one who went out in the wars of the house of David 
wrote a bill of divorce for his wife, so that she could remarry, 
should he fail to return and her status be uncertain” (Shab. 
56a). He composed many prayers and it was he who set the 
number of priestly divisions at 24 (Taan. 27a). 


THE BATH-SHEBA EPISODE. ‘The rabbis are frequently openly 
critical of David. With reference to the episode of Bath-Sheba, 
however, the general tendency is to exonerate him from all 
blame, both in respect to the law itself since he decreed that 
“every one who goes out to war shall write a bill of divorce to 
his wife” (Shab. 56a), and Bath-Sheba was thus a divorcee; and 
because of his wholehearted remorse after the deed: “David 
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said before the Holy One, blessed be He, ‘Lord of the universe! 
Forgive me for that sin’ ‘It is forgiven you; He replied. ‘Give 
mea sign during my lifetime; he entreated. ‘During your life- 
time I shall not make it known} He answered, ‘But I shall make 
it known during the life of your son Solomon” (Shab. 30a). 
Some go even further, saying: “Whoever says David sinned is 
mistaken ... he contemplated the act, but did not go through 
with it” (Shab. 56a). 


RABBINIC CRITICISM OF DAVID. The rabbis enumerated 
other failings of David. In the opinion of the rabbis, it was 
David’s overweening self-confidence which led him to beg 
God to put him to the test with Bath-Sheba so that he could 
prove himself comparable in that respect to Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob (Sanh. 107a). They maintained that his tongue was 
not free from taint. David, in his entreaty to Saul, says, “If it be 
the Lord that hath stirred thee up against me, let Him accept 
an offering” (1 Sam. 26:19). The rabbis consider this an unbe- 
coming allusion to God, and, in their opinion, David came to 
grief because of it in the matter of the census: “The Holy One 
said to David, “You call me one who stirs up; I shall cause you 
to stumble over a thing which even schoolchildren know, that 
which is written, And when thou takest the sum of the chil- 
dren of Israel, according to their number, they shall give every 
man a ransom for his soul” (Ber. 62b). Nor was he innocent of 
slander. He believed in Ziba’s calumniation of his master Me- 
phibosheth, that he intended treachery against David (Yoma 
22b). He rejoiced at Saul’s downfall: “The Holy One said to 
David, “David, you sing a song at Saul’s downfall? Were you 
Saul and he David, I would have destroyed many Davids be- 
fore him’” (mx 16b). He employed inappropriate language in 
reference to Torah, referring to its words as “songs” (Sot. 35a), 
and he is responsible for the wrong path taken by his children. 
“Because David did not rebuke or chastise his son Absalom, 
he fell into evil ways and sought to slay his father ... David 
treated Adonijah similarly, neither rebuking nor punishing 
him, and therefore he became depraved, as it is written, “His 
father had not grieved him’” (Ex. R. 1:1). 


[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


TOMB OF DAVID. According to the Bible, David was buried in 
the “city of David” presumably in the southeast of the present 
Siloam area (1 Kings 2:10). Traditionally the later kings of the 
Davidic dynasty were also buried there and the Bible refers to 
the “sepulchers of the sons of David” (11 Chron. 32:33), whose 
site was still known in the time of Nehemiah (Neh. 3:16). The 
tombs were in Jerusalem, but were never touched (Tos. B.B. 
1:11). According to Josephus Herod broke into David’s tomb 
to rob it, but when he tried to go into the inner chamber 
tongues of fire shot out (Jos., Ant., 16:7:1). The site is also men- 
tioned in the New Testament (Acts 2:29). The tomb of David 
was probably destroyed at the time of the Bar Kokhba revolt 
(135 C.E.), and afterward the exact location of the site was 
forgotten. However, various sites were suggested by popular 
traditions over the ages and the one which became generally 
accepted was the place now called Mt. Zion. This tradition is 
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about 1,000 years old, first being recorded in Crusader times, 
and was accepted in Jewish, Muslim, and Christian traditions. 
Benjamin of Tudela (c. 1173) reports a story about the miracu- 
lous discovery of David’s tomb on Mt. Zion during the repair- 
ing of a church on the site. The site was in the hands of Mus- 
lims and Christians at various periods and came under Jewish 
control after the Israel War of Independence in 1948. It became 
a special center for Jewish pilgrims in the period from 1948 to 
1967 because the most revered Jewish site, the Western Wall, 
was not accessible to Jews and David’s Tomb was the closest 
point to the Old City of Jerusalem. Oriental Jews especially 
made pilgrimages to the site on all three festivals and particu- 
larly on Shavuot, the traditional date of David's death. 


In the Liturgy 

David figures in the liturgy both as the “sweet singer of Israel” 
and as the founder of the dynasty which according to Jewish 
tradition is eternal and is therefore destined to be restored. 
The concluding blessing to the extended *Pesukei de-Zimra 
which are recited on Sabbaths and festivals - consisting as 
they do, both in the Ashkenazi and Sephardi rites, almost ex- 
clusively of psalms - states that it is the duty of all creatures 
to praise and extol God “even beyond the words of song and 
adoration of David the son of Jesse, Thine appointed ser- 
vant.” A similar reference is made in the Kedusha to the Sab- 
bath morning Amidah. Much more prominent is the hope of 
the restoration of the Davidic dynasty, and, of course, it has 
messianic undertones. The subject of the 15 blessing of the 
Amidah, it is also implied in two passages of the *Grace after 
Meals. “Have mercy upon ... the kingdom of the House of 
David Thine anointed” and “showeth lovingkindness to His 
anointed, to David and his seed for evermore.” (The addition 
to the Grace for the Intermediate Days of Sukkot also prays 
for God to “raise up the fallen tabernacle (sukkah) of David” 
(Amos 9:11)). 

The most intriguing mention, however, is in the third of 
the four blessings which follow the reading of the haftarah: 
“Gladden us, O Lord our God ... with the kingdom of the 
House of David Thine anointed. Soon may he come and re- 
joice our hearts. Suffer not a stranger to sit upon his throne, 
nor let others any longer inherit his glory; for by Thy Holy 
Name Thou didst swear unto him that his light should not 
be quenched for ever. Blessed art Thou, O Lord, the Shield of 
David.” The text of these blessings (with variations) is given 
in Soferim (13:13); that this blessing ends with “the Shield of 
David” is already mentioned in the Talmud (Pes. 117b). Vari- 
ous suggestions have been put forward to explain the con- 
nection between the prayer and the haftarah. It is bound up 
with the unsolved question as to the date and the circum- 
stances of the introduction of the prophetic reading. Rabbi J.L. 
*Maimon (Fishman) puts forward the suggestion that it may 
have been a polemic against the Samaritans who denied both 
the sanctity of Jerusalem and the rights of the House of David 
(Ha-Ziyyonut ha-Datit ve-Hitpattehutah (1937), 68-69). If the 
view of *Abudarham, that the haftarah was instituted during 
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the persecutions of *Antiochus Epiphanes as a substitute for 
the proscribed reading of the Pentateuch, can be accepted, it 
might equally have been a kind of protest against the royal as- 
pirations of the *Hasmoneans, who were not of royal stock. A 
curious reference to David occurs in the liturgy of the Blessing 
of the New *Moon (Kiddush Levanah). It includes the phrase 
“David, King of Israel is alive and existing.” The inclusion of 
this phrase is undoubtedly connected with an incident re- 
lated in the Talmud (RH 25a) to the effect that R. Judah ha- 
Nasi sent R. Hiyya to sanctify the moon in a place called Ein 
Tov and send him the news that this had been done in these 
words. Moses *Isserles however states that the reason is “that 
his kingdom is compared to the moon (cf. Ps. 89:38) and like 
it will be renewed” (OH 426:2). 

[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 
In Kabbalah 
The kabbalists saw in David the man who symbolized in the 
“quality of Kingdom” (middat ha-Malkhut), the tenth and last 
of the Sefirot. In Sefer ha-*Bahir, it is stated that this quality 
was Offered to each of the three patriarchs, but they asked that 
they be given their own particular qualities and it was then 
given to David. David’s name is the regular attribute of the 
Sefirah Malkhut which found its expression in his leadership. 
As a counterpart to the biblical King David, God has “another 
David” (David ahra) who is in charge of all the inhabitants of 
the upper world, and he is the Shekhinah (Zohar, 3:84a). To- 
gether with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, David constitutes the 
“fourth leg of the *Merkabah’; or of the throne, in an exten- 
sion of the midrashic saying: “It is the patriarchs who are the 
Merkabah” (Gen. R. 47:7). The symbolism of the “kingdom” 
as a Sefirah which has no light of its own but which receives its 
light from the other nine Sefirot above it, like the moon from 
the sun, has a basis in midrashic legends. ‘There it is said that 
David was meant to live only a few hours, but Adam foresaw 
this and gave David 70 years of the thousand years which were 
allotted to him (Zohar). His constant study of the Torah, so 
that “his mouth never ceased reciting the Torah,’ is explained 
in Sefer ha-Bahir as his being a symbol for the attribute of 
“Oral Law,” which is also the tenth Sefirah. In Sefer ha-Peliah 
the story of David, Uriah, and Bath-Sheba is explained as a 
symbolic repetition of the sin of Adam, performed in order to 
rectify that sin; i.e., the killing of Uriah, who symbolizes the 
primordial serpent, rectifies the sin, since King David is the 
reincarnation of the first man (the name Adam being inter- 
preted as the initials of the names Adam, David, *Messiah). 
Evil and the kelippah (lit. “husk”) also find their rectification 
(tikkun) in David in another way. David was ruddy, like the 
wicked Esau, but while the redness of Esau was “without any 
mixture of goodness and beauty,” David’s redness was recti- 
fied by his being “ruddy and withal of beautiful eyes”; for Esau 
inherited the sword and the shedding of blood, but David in- 
herited the attribute of kingship “to act with mercy and char- 
ity and to kill according to the law” (Joseph *Gikatilla, Shaarei 
Orah). His descent from Ruth the Moabitess is also repeatedly 
commented upon in the esoteric manner: David, the first Mes- 
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siah, like the last Messiah, had of neccessity to descend from 
a mixture with the sitra ahra (“other side,’ i.e., evil) so that he 
should be able to overcome the evil power which is rooted in 
the sitra ahra; for man can only overcome that which is within 
himself (Joseph *Caro, Maggid Mesharim). When the custom 
of a melavveh malkah meal, i.e., a fourth meal at the end of the 
Sabbath day, became widespread (under the influence of Luri- 
anic Kabbalah) this meal was named “King David's meal.” 


[Gershom Scholem] 


In Christianity 
David’s importance for Christianity derives from the fact that 
Jesus was considered the Messiah, son of David. In the Gospels 
(Mark 12:35-37; Matt. 22:41-45; Luke 20:41-44), Jesus him- 
self does not claim to be a descendant of the House of David, 
nor do his contemporaries know of such a connection (John 
7:41-42). The title “Son of David,’ bestowed upon Jesus by suf- 
ferers turning to him for help, merely denotes the Messiah, 
a title also bestowed upon Bar Kokhba by Rabbi *Akiva. By 
Paul’s generation, however, Christians already believed that 
Jesus was descended from the House of David (11 Tim. 2:8; 
Heb. 7:17). Consequently two distinct and very artificial gene- 
alogies of Jesus were traced (Matt. 1:1-7; Luke 3:23-38). 
David, like other biblical figures, was considered by 
Christian authors as a “type” of Jesus, and they explained 
biblical stories about David as referring to him. For medieval 
authors, David is the supreme example of the poet. He was 
the patron of the poets’ guild (Meistersinger). The Christians 
considered David a prophet as well; according to the well- 
known church hymn Dies irae, he prophesied the End of Days. 
As David was also the embodiment of valor to the Christians, 
he was regarded in medieval times as an exemplary knight. 
In addition he was considered an exemplary king; Char- 
lemagne liked his courtiers to call him “the new David.” The 
Armenian Bagratid dynasty traced their lineage to David and 
Bath-Sheba, as Ethiopian monarchs do to Solomon the son 
of David. The Church regarded David as the prototype of a 
king obeying its precepts, and his anointment by Samuel was 
the basis for that of kings and emperors by the Church dur- 


ing the Middle Ages. 
[David Flusser] 


In Islam 
David (Ar. Da#td, also Dawid) was a figure known to the 
poets of Arabia during the jahiliyya (heathen period before 
Muhammad). In their poems David was considered the in- 
ventor of coats of mail; they also knew of his connection with 
the zabir (Psalms). Occasionally, his son Suleiman (Solomon) 
is also mentioned as the inventor of coats of mail — various 
characteristics were attributed to both of them. Muhammad 
also says that Allah taught David how to make armor (Sura 
21:80), as well as how to soften iron (Sura 34:10). Muhammad, 
as well, mentions that Allah gave the zabiir (see Islam in the 
*Bible) to David (Sura 17:57). 

David's victory over Jalat (*Goliath) is mentioned in 
Sura 2:252. David was considered Allah’s substitute (khalifa) 
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on earth in judging men with justice (Sura 38:35-38). Once, 
two men came to him to judge in their dispute. One of them 
owned 99 sheep and the second, only one; in spite of this the 
wealthy man also sought the sheep of the poor man (this 
seems to be an allusion to the episode of Uriah and the par- 
able told by Nathan the prophet (11 Sam. 11-12)). On another 
occasion Muhammad mentions a righteous judgment pro- 
nounced by David and Solomon in the matter of a field in 
which strangers pastured their flocks (Sura 21:78). The maxi- 
mum brevity with which this judgment is mentioned shows 
that the story itself was very well known. The Midrash (Ex. 
R. 2:3) cites the test experienced by David who led his sheep 
through the wilderness, only in order to keep them from rob- 
bing [private fields]. Among the tales about David there is one 
which is influenced by Christianity. In Sura 5:82 it is related 
that David and Isa (Jesus) cursed a number of the people of 
Israel because they did not observe the precepts of God. The 
mention of David together with Jesus seems to indicate that 
Muhammad received this tradition from Christians. In the 
post-Koranic literature an important place is devoted to the 
life of David, which also served as a model in the elaboration 
of the biography of Muhammad. The events connected with 
the scheming of Talat (Saul), the revolt of Absalom, and the 
latter’s death are cited. In Muslim legends of a later date, men- 
tion is also made of David’s ties with Jerusalem and his tomb 
on Mount Zion. In Judeo-Arabic poetry the Davidic kingdom- 
to-come is referred to. 

[Haim Z’ew Hirschberg] 
In Modern Hebrew Literature 
David has fired the imagination of many modern Hebrew 
writers who have depicted different aspects of his life in a va- 
riety of literary genres. Haskalah literature did not create a 
character of depth. Romantic themes, whether it be romantic 
love or a pastoral yearning, dominated these Haskalah works. 
Thus the dramatis personae in Melukhat Shaul ha-Melekh 
ha-Rishon al Yeshurun (“The Reign of Saul the First King of 
Israel,” 1794), a play by Joseph Ha-Efrati, primarily represent 
ideas and as such would tend to be one-faceted; the genius of 
the author however was in creating flesh and blood charac- 
ters. David symbolizes the romantic yearning to return to the 
simple life of the shepherd and the peasant. Idealization of the 
rustic and the rural life is also found in the work of Shalom b. 
Jacob Cohen, Mattaei Kedem al Admat Zafon (“Oriental Plants 
in the Soil of the North, 1807), which contains several poems 
on different episodes in the life of David. In one poem Bar- 
zillai rejects David’s proposal to live in Jerusalem and David, 
at the height of his power and glory, comes to the tragic real- 
ization that a quiet rural life is preferable to the splendor and 
intrigues of the court. Nir David (“The Light of David,” 1834), 
a romantic poem in 20 cantos, is a faithful rendering of the 
biblical story but shows no insight into the character or the 
events. The romantic yearning of the generation also finds 
voice in J.L. Gordon’s Davidic poems: David is a sentimental 
romantic hero in Ahavat David u-Mikhal (“The Love of David 
and Michal,” 1857), a historical epic which centers on the love 
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of David the shepherd, later king, and the daughter of Saul. 
The theme is undying love portrayed through Michal. As in 
Shalom b. Jacob Cohen’s poems, Gordon's David u-Varzillai 
(“David and Barzillai,’ 1851-56) portrays an older king whose 
scepter weighs heavy in his hand. Gordon's beautiful idyllic 
pastoral tableaus poignantly offset a tired king who, mourning 
his rebellious son’s death, futilely yearns for a simple life. The 
national ballads of Abba Constantine Shapiro, Me-Hezyonot 
Bat Ammi (“The Visions of My People,’ 1884) mark a turning 
point in the ideational emphasis of David. The slumbering 
David, the redeemer (following the popular legend of David in 
the cave), awaits to be awakened so that he might save his peo- 
ple. Redemption is also the motif in Yaakov Cahan’s symbolic 
play David Melekh Yisrael (“David King of Israel,” 1919-30, 
1937). The redemptive theme, expressed in a lyrical vein, con- 
tinues into the literature of the renascence period, e.g., in the 
poetry of Yaakov Cahan - Kinnor shel David (“The Harp of 
David”); and of Jacob Fichmann - Evel David (“The Mourning 
of David?’ 1932), Yoav (“Joab,” 1934), and Tefillat Erev le-David 
(“Evening Prayer of David,’ 1960). Fichman did not choose the 
heroic pinnacles of David's life for subjects but rather the more 
human and tender episodes. Evel David and Yoav are comple- 
mentary works. The former is based on the legend that after 
his affair with Bath-Sheba David suffered deep melancholy 
for 20 years during which time he was deserted by the po- 
etic muse. The poem, permeated by a deeply religious mood, 
skillfully describes the king’s longing for his former state of 
innocence and poetic inspiration. In Yoav, an older and wiser 
David has found his lost inspiration. His heart is again able to 
turn to God and his longing for God is expressed in poetry 
and song. But the blare of trumpets toward which Joab draws 
David’s ear disturbs the king’s regained idyll; the king’s deep 
emotional conflict dissolves in his succumbing once again to 
the sound of war. H.N. Bialik in Va-Yehi ha-Yom (“On That 
Day,’ 1965) in the section “Mi-Aggadot Melekh David” (“From 
the Tales of King David”) and Yaakov Cahan in Mishlei ha- 
Kedumim mi-Ymei ha-Melakhim (“Tales of Ancient Times 
from the Times of the Kings,” 1943) adapted legends, culled 
from folk tradition, into poetry and prose. 

The more recent works on David do not follow any spe- 
cific trend but are individualistic interpretations. They often 
are a reflection of the author's views of the fate of the Jewish 
people with which David has always been linked and of which 
he is many times the aspiring symbol. Some contemporary 
writers have portrayed David as a man of base qualities, oth- 
ers have drawn him as a man of majestic stature. Yemei David 
(“The Life of David,” 1929), by Ari ibn Zahav, is a historical 
novel dealing mainly with David’s youth, while in Sha’ul Me- 
lekh Yisrael (“Saul, King of Israel,” 1944), a historical play by 
Max Brod and Sh. Shalom, David is a man whose actions are 
guided by the iron hand of fate. The David of Zalman Shneur’s 
Luhot Genuzim (“The Hidden Tablets,” 1951) is a sly plotter, 
a man of intrigues and insatiable appetites. Uri Zevi Green- 
berg’s majestic vision of the destiny of the Jewish people and 
the Land of Israel casts David and his wars (Hod Malkhut 
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David - “The Majesty of the Reign of David”) as a mystical 
symbol of a glory to come; at the same time David is also the 
active symbol of an ideology culminating in the mystic sym- 
bol. Moshe Shamir’s Kivsat ha-Rash (“The Lamb of the Poor 
Man,” 1957), a historical novella on the life of David, centers 
mainly on Uriah, the Hittite, portrayed as a loyal subject who 
loves his king dearly. The underlying theme, explicitly stated 
in the epilogue by Uriah, is the poison of sin (symbolized by 
the poisoned arrow that killed Uriah) which seeps through 
the generations to come. 

A number of plays in the 1960s have for theme Davidic 
episodes. The playwrights did not invest the characters with 
20 century philosophy and social outlooks but stressed 
the use of language, thus illuminating a problem at the root 
of modern Israeli culture. Benjamin Galai’s Sippur Uriyyah 
(“The Story of Uriah,” 1967/8), a tragicomedy, simultaneously 
dramatizes the biblical tale and an apparently authentic Inca 
story on a similar theme with scenes alternating between the 
Incas and the Israelites. Ha-Dov (“The Bear”), later renamed 
and staged under the title Mored ve-Melekh (“The Rebel and 
the King,’ 1968), by Yisrael Eliraz, concentrates on the Ab- 
salom/David episode with David drawn as a decadent and 
weak king. Yaakov Shabtai in Keter ba-Rosh (“A Crown on the 
Head,” 1969) gave a comic interpretation to the biblical story. 
The plot, a series of intrigues, portrays in a comic-satirical 
vein the tension between David and his sons and the struggle 
between Solomon and Adonijah for the throne. 


[Avie Goldberg] 


In the Arts 
LITERATURE. As king of Israel and psalmist, David has in- 
spired innumerable poems and plays in many languages. Since 
David in Christian tradition was an ancestor of Jesus, he ap- 
peared as one of the so-called prophets in the medieval Ordo 
Prophetarum; and he also figured in the 15**-century French 
Mistére du Viel Testament. The motif gained wider popular- 
ity during the Renaissance, particularly in France, where 
David, with Homer and Virgil, was seen as one of the cre- 
ators of the poetic art. Joachim Du Bellay (1522-1560) wrote 
La Monomachie de Davidet de Goliath (1560) and Guy *Le 
Fevre de la Boderie constantly eulogized the psalmist in works 
such as L’Encyclie des Secrets de l’Eternité (1571) and La Galli- 
ade (1578) which include many verse paraphrases of psalms. 
La Boderie (in La Galliade, p. 112, citing the talmudic trac- 
tate Bava Batra 14b) also refers to the rabbinic tradition that 
David collected psalms composed from the time of Abraham 
onward. Two works by French Protestants were a dramatic 
trilogy by Loys Desmasures (c. 1515-1574?): David Combat- 
tant; David Triomphant; David Fugitif (1566), which alluded 
to the persecution and exile of the Huguenots; and Antoine de 
Montchrétien’s play David (1601). In England George Peele’s 
The Love of King David and Fair Bathsabe dealt more with Ab- 
salom than with the biblical romance. 

Works of the 17‘? century include Abraham Cowley’s 
verse epic Davideis (1656), one of the outstanding treatments 
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of the theme, and Christian Weise’s play Vom verfolgten David 
(1684). Literary interest in the figure of David was maintained 
in the 18 century, *Voltaire’s subversive and mocking prose 
tragedy Saiil (1763) dealing mainly with the second king of 
Israel, being balanced by Saul (1782), a noble and pious trag- 
edy by the Italian poet and playwright Vittorio Alfieri. There is 
splendid imagery in A Song to David (1763), a hymn of praise 
to the psalmist by the English poet Christopher Smart. Some 
later works on the David theme were Friedrich Gottlieb Klop- 
stock’s German tragedy David (1722), a pious idyll; Friedrich 
Rueckert’s drama Saul und David (1843); *Heine’s poem “Koe- 
nig David” (in Romanzero, 1851); and the U.S. writer Joseph 
Holt Ingraham’s religious romance The Throne of David (1860) 
which ends with Absalom’s revolt. The story has retained its 
popularity in the 20" century, with works such as the U.S. 
poet Stephen Vincent Benét’s King David (1923), and plays by 
D.H. Lawrence (David, 1926) and J.M. Barrie (The Boy David, 
1936). Jewish writers have been prominent among modern in- 
terpreters of the motif. Lion *Feuchtwanger used the story of 
David and Bath-Sheba as the basis for his play Das Weib des 
Urias (1907) and Richard *Beer-Hofmann wrote a dramatic 
trilogy including Der junge David (1933). Two other plays by 
20'h-century Jewish writers were Israél *Querido’s Dutch Saul 
en David (1914) and Bathséba (1940), a play by the Hungarian 
writer Karoly *Pap. 

On the whole, episodes of David's life, involving minor 
biblical characters, are of fairly recent date. They include Ar- 
nold *Zweig’s three-act tragedy Abigail und Nabal (1913); Abi- 
gail (1916), a Yiddish play by David *Pinski; and Abigail (1924) 
by Grace Jewett Austin. An Oriental curiosity is Abigail (1923), 
a Marathi drama by Joseph *David of Bombay. Two works 
on related themes are “Thamar y Amnon, a ballad conclud- 
ing the Romancero gitano (1928) of the Spanish poet and dra- 
matist Frederico Lorca (1899-1936); and Abisag (1963), a dra- 
matic poem about the Shunammite maiden who comforted 
the aged David, written by the Romanian Jewish author Enric 
Fortuna. Another work on this theme is Dan Jacobson’s Am- 
non and Tamar (1970). 


ART. David appears quite early in both Jewish and Chris- 
tian art, where he has a major role, especially in illuminated 
manuscripts. As the traditional ancestor of Jesus, David is de- 
picted from the sixth century c.£. in Byzantine manuscripts of 
the New Testament (Codex Rossanensis, Rossano Cathedral; 
Codex Synopensis, Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, Suppl. Gr. 
1286). Seventh-century Syriac Bibles portray scenes from the 
life of David in the Psalms, Samuel, and Kings (e.g., Paris, cod. 
Syr. 341). David the musician with a lyre, David the shepherd, 
David the lion-killer, and David the chosen anointed by Sam- 
uel became common subjects in Middle Byzantine psalters 
(e.g., Paris Psalter, Gr. 139). Their iconography stems mainly 
from late Antique, early Christian, and early Jewish art. The 
anointing of David is thus generally similar to the presenta- 
tion in the wall painting of the third-century synagogue in 
*Dura Europos. Byzantine representations influenced most 
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West European illumination, from the Carolingian period (the 
Utrecht Psalter) through the Romanesques to the Gothic (St. 
Louis Psalter, Paris, Lat. 10525) and the Renaissance (the Bre- 
viary of Ecole D'Este, Modena, Estense Library, Lat, 424, Ms. 
v.G. 11). In Christian illumination, David was usually depicted 
as a main link in the representations of the Jesse tree. In He- 
brew illuminated manuscripts, David is represented as wear- 
ing a crown and playing a lyre (e.g., Leipzig Mahzor, Leipzig 
University manuscript v. 1102), and also as the founder of the 
royal House of David (e.g., Kennicott Bible, Bodleian Library, 
Ms. Ken. 1). In medieval art David frequently appears in me- 
dia other than illuminated manuscripts. The wooden doors 
of S. Ambrosio of Milan (fourth century) present a narrative 
cycle, and scenes are represented in the ninth-century fres- 
coes of S. Maria de Castel Seprio and many 12'»-century por- 
tals, capitals, and windows at Moissac, Vézelay, Saint-Benoit 
sur Loire, Chartres, Bourges, and Amalfi. 

[Bezalel Narkiss] 


The young David triumphing over Goliath was a popular 
subject with the great sculptors of the Renaissance. The sub- 
ject gave them an ideal opportunity to express the renewed 
pleasure which they found in the nude, a pleasure which they 
shared with the sculptors of classical antiquity to whom they 
turned for inspiration. Some examples are the sculptures of 
David by Donatello (1430-32, Florence, Bargello), Andrea 
del Verrocchio (1476, Florence, Bargello), and Michelangelo 
(1503, Florence, Accademia). Michelangelo's colossal marble 
statue has a vehement, heroic stance alien to its ancient pro- 
totypes. A baroque version of the subject was sculpted by 
Bernini (1623). 

There are paintings of David and Goliath by Titian 
(1543-44) and Caravaggio (c. 1605-06, Borghese Rome Gal- 
lery), and David's triumphal return from the fight was de- 
picted by Nicholas Poussin (1627, Madrid, Prado museum). A 
painting by *Rembrandt (1628) shows David presenting Saul 
with the head of Goliath. Another popular representation 
of the young David shows him playing the harp before Saul. 
The subject appears in medieval miniatures, and Rembrandt 
painted the subject twice, in 1630 and c. 1657 (The Hague, 
Mauritshuis). In the latter version, the angry monarch hides 
his face behind a curtain, moved to tears by the music. Josef 
*Israels also painted this subject in the 19 century. David as 
king and harpist has been painted by Rubens (1610-15, Frank- 
furt, Stadtmuseum), Rembrandt (1651, Mannheim), and Marc 
*Chagall (1951). 

Of the episodes of David’s middle career, the subject of 
Abigail pleading before David was especially popular in Italy 
and the Netherlands in the 17" century, and was painted by 
Rubens and by Simon Vouet (1590-1649). The bringing of the 
crown to David after Saul’s death and his grief over the death 
of Saul were depicted by Jean Fiuquet, the 15**-century French 
artist, in a miniature illustrating the Jewish Antiquities of *Jo- 
sephus (Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, Ms. Fr. 247, fol 135v.). 
Standing in front of his massed army, David rends his gar- 
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ments. The story of David and Bath-Sheba has also inspired 
many artists. In medieval Christian iconography David sym- 
bolized Jesus, the coveted Bath-Sheba his bride (the Church 
undergoing purification by cleansing), and Uriah the Hittite 
symbolized the devil. In medieval representations of Bath- 
Sheba bathing, she is shown sometimes in the nude, some- 
times half-dressed, and sometimes fully clothed, washing her 
feet in a tub. There are paintings of the subject by the Flem- 
ish artist Hans Memling (c. 1485, Stuttgart, Staatsgalerie), Lu- 
cas Cranach (1526, Berlin, Kaiser-Friedrichmuseum), Rubens 
(1635, Dresden), Rembrandt (1643, New York, Metropolitan, 
and 1654, Paris, Louvre), and Poussin (1633-34). In a later 
painting, Rembrandt shows the nude Bath-Sheba deep in 
thought with a note from King David in her hand. 


Music. In the Jewish and early Christian and Muslim tradi- 
tions, King David is extolled as an ideal model of musical per- 
fection. He is remembered as a poet and musician, or poet- 
musician who chanted the psalms he has composed for the 
Glory of God. Consequently, he has become known as “The 
sweet psalmist of Israel.” The Kabbalah invokes his constant 
study of the Torah emphasizing the idea of rising at midnight 
to perform a nocturnal singing of psalms. 

Interestingly, the great merit accorded to the nocturnal 
chanting of David’s psalms is ardently extolled in the work 
Ethicon of the well-known scholar and archbishop of the 
Eastern Jacobite Church Bar Hebraeus (1226-1286). One also 
finds important references to the virtues assigned to the sing- 
ing of psalms in writings of the Church's Fathers St. Basil, St. 
Chrysostom, Clement of Alexandria, and St. Jerome. In Islam, 
David, who is usually called the prophet Daud, is described 
in the Koran as having the most beautiful voice ever created 
by God. The development of this motif led to later interpre- 
tations associating David's beautiful voice with the powerful 
charm of his singing. 

The different Davidic traditions reveal an interesting 
case of one ideal common model: David as poet-musician is 
represented as a symbol of divinely inspired music. Accord- 
ingly, this music embodies a kind of universal monistic reli- 
gious spirituality, which enabled leaders of the three mono- 
theistic religions to become inspired by it in order to support 
their respective dogmas by means of a special interpretation. 
Many prominent composers of the 17” and 18* centuries (no- 
tably A. Scarlatti, R. Keiser, A. Caldara, G. Ph. Telemann, and 
F. Veracini) wrote oratorios and operas on David. In the 19*® 
century, the general decline of biblical oratorio and the politi- 
cally suspect associations of the nationalistic themes inherent 
in the subject account for the relative paucity of music works 
about David. A certain renaissance occurred in the 20" cen- 
tury, although most of the works produced, not only by Jew- 
ish composers, were of transient interest. Two more important 
compositions are Arthur Honegger’s Le Roi David and Darius 
*Milhaud’s David. Honegger’s anti-romantic “dramatic psalm,” 
with minimal stage equipment and action, was written in 1921 
to a text by René Morax. Milhaud’s David, with French libretto 
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by Armand *Lunel, was commissioned by the Koussevitzky 
Foundation for the 3,o00' anniversary of the establishment 
of Jerusalem as David’s capital in Jerusalem in 1954. 

Descriptive compositions inspired by the figure of David 
include Menahem *Avidom’s David Symphony (1947-48) and 
Paul Ben *Haim’s Sweet Psalmist of Israel for orchestra (1956). 
David the dancer is depicted by *Castelnuovo-Tedesco in 
Le danze del Re David (piano solo, 1925). Schumann's Da- 
vidsbuendlertaenze (piano, op. 6, 1837) and the March of the 
Davidsbuendler against the Philistines (in Carnival, op. 9, pi- 
ano, 1834-35) express his dislike of the musical philistinism 
around him. Zoltan Kodaly’s Psalmus Hungaricus (1923) for 
tenor, chorus, and orchestra is a poetic paraphrase of Psalm 
55 combined with a 16'-century Hungarian poem. This work 
follows an old Hungarian biblical-historical tradition reflect- 
ing a contemporary political situation. 

David was the patron of the Nuremberg Meistersinger 
and Hans Sachs’s Der klingende Ton (1532) tells of Jonathan 
saving David from Saul’s assassination attempt. Settings of 
David's lament over Saul and Jonathan include motets by Jos- 
quin des Prés, Pierre de la Rue, Clemens non Papa; an ora- 
torio David et Jonathas (attributed to Carissimi); and Marc- 
Antoine Charpentier’s stage music for Bretonneau’s play in 
the 17 century. The oratorio David's Lamentation over Saul 
and Jonathan (1738) has been attributed to either John Chris- 
topher Smith or William Boyce. Johann Heinrich Rolle’s ora- 
torio David and Jonathan, based on Klopstock, was written 
in 1766. The fight between David and Goliath is commemo- 
rated in one of Johann Kuhnau’s Six Biblical Sonatas (clavi- 
chord, 1700), while in the 20' century the theme is dealt with 
in Hanns *Eisler’s Goliath, and Karel *Salmon’s David and Go- 
liath (1930). In folk music, an epic song with some dramatic 
action has been noted in the Kurdish Jewish tradition and in 
a Ladino ballad, “Un pregon pregono el Rey.’ The Afro-Amer- 
ican spiritual “Lil David play on your harp” has the David 
theme as its first verse and refrain. Some musical works about 
David, traditional or recently composed, have become Israeli 
folksongs. The best known of these is probably David Melekh 
Yisrael Hai ve-Kayyam. 

The Bath-Sheba story occurs in the 18''-century oratorios 
(Georg Reutter, A. Caldera, Dittersdorf). Porpora’s oratorio 
Davide e Bersabea (1734) was staged and written in London 
on the initiative of Handel’s opponents. Mozart’s cantata Da- 
vidde penitente (1785) was set to a libretto probably written by 
Lorenzo *Da Ponte and thus marks the start of their collab- 
oration; the music (1782-83) is drawn largely from the Mass 
in C Minor (x. 427). On Abigail, the most noteworthy works 
are on oratorio by Francesco Durante (1736) and the orato- 
ria Nabal, text by Morell, put together by J.C. Smith in 1764 
with music taken from various Handel oratorios. Amnon and 
Tamar are the subject of a Ladino ballad, “Un hijo tiene el Rey 
David” (M.A. Attias, Romancero Sefaradi (1955), no. 75), and 
of an opera by Josef *Tal with text by Recha *Freier, which had 
its premiére in concert form in Jerusalem in 1960. 

[Bathja Bayer / Amnon Shiloah (24 ed.)] 
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DAVID, early Canadian family. LAZARUS DAVID (1734-1776), 
born in Swansea, Wales, arrived in Canada about 1760 and 
helped found the Shearith Israel Congregation in Montreal. 
His eldest son DAVID DAVID (1764-1824), born in Montreal, 
was a founder and member of the original board of direc- 
tors of the Bank of Montreal. SAMUEL DAVID (1766-1824), 
second son of Lazarus David, married Sarah Hart, daughter 
of Aaron *Hart of Trois Riviéres in 1810. He fought with the 
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British forces in the War of 1812. His diary (unpublished) re- 
flects the conditions of Trois Riviéres in the colonial period. 
AARON HART DAVID (1812-1882) was born in Montreal, the 
son of Samuel David. He earned a medical degree at Edin- 
burgh in 1835 and practiced medicine in Montreal, becoming 
dean of the faculty of medicine at the University of Bishops 
College, president of the Natural History Society of Montreal, 
and general secretary of the Canadian Medical Association; 
he held numerous other important medical and scientific 
positions. Aaron David took a leading part in Jewish life in 
Quebec province and served as army surgeon in the 1837 Re- 
bellion and the 1866 Fenian Raids. These and other members 
of the David family were closely involved in the affairs of the 
Shearith Israel Congregation of Montreal and served actively 
in the armed forces. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: B.G. Sack, History of the Jews in Canada 


(1965”). 
[Ben G. Kayfetz] 


DAVID, DYNASTY OF. The genealogy of the House of 
*David as a royal dynasty and as a symbol of hope for future 
redemption has left its mark on Jewish history throughout the 
ages. One may distinguish six stages in its development: (a) 
its origin (until c. 1000 B.c.£.); (b) the reign of the House of 
David (until 587 B.c.£.); (c) the dynasty during the critical pe- 
riod of the Exile and the Return to Zion (until c. 400 B.c.E.); 
(d) its disappearance (about 100 C.E.); (e) the exilarchs and 
the nesi’im (until c. 900 C.£.); (f) the aftergrowths of the Da- 
vidic genealogy. 

(a) From the account of Samuel’s secret anointment 
of David (1 Sam. 16), it appears that Jesse, David’s father, 
was one of the elders of Bethlehem (cf. 1 Sam. 17:12). Accord- 
ing to the genealogy at the end of the Book of Ruth (4:18 ff.) 
and in 1 Chronicles 2:10ff., Jesse was a descendant of Boaz, 
who was a descendant of Nahshon the son of Amminadab, 
and chieftain (prince) of Judah, and thus a member of one of 
the most respected families in the tribe. In many passages 
David is called “the son of Jesse”; and in Isaiah 11:1 the rem- 
nant of the House of David is spoken of figuratively as “the 
stock of Jesse.’ In the Book of Ruth, the ancestry of David from 
the marriage of Boaz to Ruth the Moabite is especially empha- 
sized and this matter undoubtedly is the climax of the story. 
It should not be assumed that the tradition of the genealogy 
of the House of David from Ruth is the result of the preach- 
ing against the divorce of foreign women during the time of 
Ezra, as scholars during the time of A. Geiger did. On the 
one hand, it is not correct to say that this story intends to 
emphasize the ancestry of David in the mixed families living 
in the country. The story of Ruth, which reflects life close to 
the beginning of the monarchy, is based on an historical tra- 
dition concerning the ancestry of the mother of the family of 
David (cf. 1 Sam. 22:3-4 on the mission of David’s father and 
his mother to the king of Moab when David had fled from 
Saul). This story intends to stress that Ruth left her people 
and became a part of Israel and therefore God rewarded her 
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and her son Obed was the father of Jesse, the father of David 
(Ruth 4:17). 

Information about the pedigree of the Davidic dynasty 
appears in various biblical books - particularly in Samuel and 
Kings. But the comprehensive genealogical table of the House 
of David in biblical times appears in 1 Chronicles 2:10-17; 
3:1-24. It consists of three separate parts: a) the genealogy of 
Jesse, a list of his children, and a list of the sons of David born 
in Hebron and Jerusalem (2:10-17; 3:19); b) a list of the kings 
of Judah, from Solomon to Josiah (3:10-14); c) the sons of Jo- 
siah and their descendants (3:15-24). The first section is only 
a partial parallel to the data found in the Former Prophets. 
Thus 1 Samuel 16:6 ff. and 17:13-14 merely list David’s three 
older brothers, with slightly different names; and the Book of 
Samuel states that Jesse had eight (not seven) sons (17:12; cf. 
16:10-11). The list in Chronicles of David’s sons born in Hebron 
parallels the list in 11 Samuel 3:2-5 with minor changes, but 
includes more names of sons born to David in Jerusalem than 
11 Samuel 5:14-16 and diverges from it in other ways. Thus, the 
author of Chronicles did not copy his list from the Book of 
Samuel, but from another source which may have been com- 
mon to both books. It is worth noting that it is only from the 
data in Chronicles that we learn that Joab and his brothers, 
the sons of Zeruiah, and Amasa, the son of Abigail, were sons 
of sisters of David. 

(b) There is only minimal information about the House 
of David during its reign. In the Book of Kings there is only 
a list of the successive kings and the names of their mothers; 
similarly 1 Chronicles 3:10-14 contains only the names of the 
kings of Judah, from Solomon to Josiah. Chronicles records 
in addition the names of the sons of Rehoboam (11 Chron. 
11:18 ff.) and the sons of Jehoshaphat (11 Chron. 21:2ff.). The list 
of Solomon's governors mentions incidentally two of the mar- 
ried daughters of Solomon, Taphath and Basemath (1 Kings 
4:11, 15). In 1 Chronicles 3:15 the sons of Josiah are listed in a 
different chronological order from that in the Book of Kings, 
and the eldest, Johanan, is not known from other sources. It 
should be noted that the term “king’s son” is an administra- 
tive title. 

In Nathan's vision (11 Sam. 7) the destiny of an eternal 
rule over Israel for the descendants of David is clearly ex- 
pressed. This idea of the eternity of the royal House of David 
became more deeply rooted with the continuation of the 
dynasty’s rule over Judah. In the course of time, the rule of 
the House of David became the symbol of God’s love for His 
people. Even those prophets who sharply opposed the kings 
of their times saw in the future the destined leadership of a 
descendant of the House of David. A unique archaeological 
find made in 1993-94 at Tel Dan in northern Israel sheds light 
on the House of David. The find consists of fragments of a 
stele inscribed in Aramaic, mentioning a king of the House 
of David and a king of Israel (Jehoram?), and it is dated pal- 
aeographically and stratigraphically to the second half of the 
ninth century B.c.£. Much controversy has surrounded the 
interpretation of this find (see Bibliography below). 
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(c) The sources during the Exile and the return to Zion 
make very little mention of the House of David. The books of 
Ezra and Nehemiah do not even note that Zerubbabel was of 
the House of David, although in Haggai’s prophecy he is de- 
picted as the destined ruler of Israel (2:23). From the genea- 
logical lists in 1 Chronicles 3, it emerges that Zerubbabel was a 
grandson of Jehoiachin. It is widely believed that Sheshbazzar, 
the chieftain (prince) of Judah at the beginning of the Return 
to Zion (Ezra 1:8), was also of the House of David, and that 
he is to be identified with Shenazzar son of Jehoiachin (Jeco- 
niah; 1 Chron. 3:18). 

The list in 1 Chronicles 3 enumerates the descendants of 
the House of David after the Return to Zion. According to the 
Septuagint, there are 11 generations after Zerubbabel, that is 
to say, counting 25 years to a generation, there is documenta- 
tion of the existence of the House of David until the middle 
of the third century B.c.£. But according to the Hebrew text 
the number of generations is only five or six. The difficulty re- 
volves around the generations between Zerubbabel and Hat- 
tush (third from the end of the list). If the latter is identical 
with the Hattush who is named in Ezra 8:2 as one of those who 
returned with Ezra from Babylon (457 B.c.£.), the genealogy 
ends two generations after Ezra’s return, or at the beginning 
of the 4" century B.c.E. (It is unfortunately not possible to 
date with certainty the passage in Zech. 12:7-14.) 

The rebuilding of the Temple under the leadership of 
Zerubbabel (520 B.c.E.) aroused hope, which finds expres- 
sion in the prophecies of Haggai and Zechariah, for a renewal 
of the reign of the Davidic dynasty. Nonetheless, during the 
age of the Return to Zion, the House of David was in decline. 
The reasons for this are not known. It is possible that Zerub- 
babel was suspected of disloyalty and was therefore recalled 
to Babylon. It is clear, however, that he or his descendants did 
return to Babylon, for among those who came with Ezra was 
Hattush who is related to Zerubbabel. There is no informa- 
tion concerning the family’s status in Babylon, nor why it (or 
part of it) returned to Judah with Ezra. After the beginning 
of the 46 century B.c.£. (the end of the list in 1 Chron. 3), the 
fate of the house of David is unknown. 

The clash between the descendants of the House of David 
and the high priesthood over the leadership of Judah at the 
beginning of the Return to Zion ended with the victory of the 
priesthood. The weakened position of the Davidic dynasty also 
weakened the identification between them and the future for- 
tunes of Israel. Even during the period of the Second Temple, 
Judaism did not relinquish the ideal of a redeemer from the 
House of David, but this now became an ideal for the distant 
future, and no longer exerted a decisive force in the forma- 
tion of Jewish history. 

(d) Information about the Davidic family after c. 400 
B.C.E. is slight and fortuitous. Clermont-Ganneau and others 
have suggested that “Akabiah bar Elioenai” (a name incised on 
a tomb in the cemetery of Alexandrian mercenaries from the 
beginning of the Ptolomaic period) should be identified with 
Akkub ben Elioenai, a descendant of Zerubbabel (1 Chron. 
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3:23-24). This identification is not possible for chronological 
reasons — at most, one may speculate whether the Akabiah of 
the inscription may have been a great-grandson of the Akkub 
int Chronicles. In any event, the inscription indicates that this 
supposed descendant of David held a position of no particular 
importance. The Mishnah (Taan. 4, 5) lists the descendants of 
David among the families which used to offer the wood offer- 
ing. It would appear that this Mishnah belongs to the Persian 
period, the time when Nehemiah established this sacrifice, 
for all the families mentioned are known from the books of 
Ezra and Nehemiah and are not mentioned thereafter. Until 
Roman rule, there is no primary source testimony about the 
descendants of David. One cannot attribute historical validity 
to the late work (apparently from the Middle Ages) attributed 
to Philo and known as Breviarium Temporum (in Antiquities 
of Berosus Chaldaeus), which contains a list of some of the 
descendants of Zerubbabel and claims that the Hasmonean 
dynasty was of the same Davidic line. 

According to the New Testament, Jesus was of Da- 
vidic descent. Two of the Gospels, Matthew (1:1-7) and Luke 
(3:23-38), include a genealogy tracing him directly to David. 
The New Testament tells of afflicted people who address Jesus 
as “Son of David.” These sources, which date from not later 
than the end of the 1* century C.E., reveal that a short time af- 
ter the death of Jesus there was a current Christian tradition 
attributing Davidic descent to Jesus. However, no historical 
validity can be attributed to these New Testament genealogies 
which are mutually contradictory in their artificiality; they 
merely reflect the fact that at the end of the period of the Sec- 
ond Temple the belief in a *messiah from the House of David 
(a tradition whose roots are biblical) was strong in Israel, and 
that consequently those who believed that Jesus was the Mes- 
siah concluded that he must be descended from David. So, 
when R. *Akiva hailed *Bar Kokhba as the messiah, *Johanan 
b. Torta added, “Akiva, grass will grow upon your cheeks and 
still the son of David will not have come” (Tj Ta’an. 4:2, 17d). 
The evidence of Eusebius quoted in the name of Hegesippus 
about the persecutions of the descendants of the House of 
David by the Caesars Vespasian and Domitian refers to the 
family of Jesus; it is not to be regarded as independent testi- 
mony for the existence of descendants of David among the 
Jews of that period (Historia Ecclesiastica, 3:12, 19, 32.4). 

A tradition from the period of the first amoraim (TJ 
Taan. 4:2; Gen. R. 98:8) tells of a genealogical table dating 
from the period before the destruction of the Temple which 
was found in Jerusalem, according to which Hillel and R. 
Hiyya the Great were related to the Davidic dynasty. But in- 
vestigation of the account reveals that it includes names of 
sages from the 2"¢ and 3"4 centuries c.E., and the midrashic 
character of some of the progress indicates that this is but one 
of many literary genealogical traditions which arose from the 
time of Judah ha-Nasi and concerned the relationship of the 
families of the *exilarchs in Babylonia and the *patriarchs in 
Palestine. There is no information concerning the House of 
David between the 4" century B.c.£. and the 2"4 century C.E. 
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If descendants existed during this period, they played no role 
in the leadership of the people. The nation’s disappointment 
after the excitement of Zerubbabel’s days was critical, and ex- 
pressions of hope for the renewal of the kingdom as well as 
promises of a future redeemer from the House of David appear 
only rarely in the sources following Zerubbabel’s time. (The 
blessing found at the end of the Hebrew version of Ben Sira, 
“Praised be he who causes a horn to sprout for the House of 
David,’ is only a common liturgical formulation of the hope 
based on the biblical promises.) A weakening of the element 
of a king of the Davidic dynasty is observable in the eschato- 
logical and apocalyptic literature, such as the Book of Mala- 
chi and, later, Daniel and Enoch. In this literature, the figure 
of a superhuman redeemer appears, and replaces the figure 
of the future king of the House of David. This process of the 
Davidic expectation continued down to the days of the Has- 
moneans. 

With the decline of that dynasty, the hopes for “the end 
of days” and the messianic ferment, which had been the hall- 
marks of the sects during the Hasmonean period, became 
widespread. Roman oppression and the unhappiness that it 
caused evoked a religious ferment which was bound up with 
the revival of the messianic hopes for a redeemer from the 
House of David. Thus, the author of the Psalms of Solomon, 
which were written about the time of the capture of Jeru- 
salem by Pompey (63 B.c.£.), is opposed to any ruler not of 
the House of David, and speaks evil of the Hasmoneans who 
had usurped the seat of David. There is no evidence that the 
writer of the Psalms of Solomon knew of the existence of de- 
scendants of David in his own period; Judaism then and to 
this day has assumed that the redeemer, when he appears, will 
prove his Davidic origin by his success. When Judea came un- 
der Roman rule, the messianic consciousness gained renewed 
impetus, though at this time no family in Erez Israel had ge- 
nealogical proof of descent from David. 

(e) Testimonies to a relationship to the House of David 
in the period following the destruction of the Second Temple 
mainly involve the families of the exilarchs and nesi’im, par- 
ticularly R. Judah ha-Nasi and his contemporary, the exilarch 
R. Huna, and are sparse, vague, and even contradictory (Ket. 
62b; Ty, Kelim 89, 32b; TJ, Sot. 87, 22a; Hor. 11a—b; and their 
parallels). These relatively early documents do not contain 
even one genealogy. A genealogical list tracing the relation- 
ship of the exilarch family to Zerubbabel appears only at the 
beginning of the geonic period. Even the letter of R. Sherira 
Gaon, who was related to the family of the exilarch, contains 
no information about the exilarchs who preceded R. *Huna, 
the contemporary of Judah ha-Nasi. 

The earliest attempt to reconstruct the relationship of the 
exilarchs to the Davidic kings was made in Seder Olam Zuta, 
a work attributed to the 5» century c.E. The writer connects 
Hezekiah, who lived after the destruction of the Second Tem- 
ple, and was the grandfather or great-grandfather of R. Huna, 
to Jehoiachin by means of a confused version of the geneal- 
ogy of descendants of Zerubbabel (1 Chron. 3). It follows that 
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this source also is able to trace the pedigree of the exilarchs 
for only two or three generations preceding R. Huna. Seder 
Olam Zuta, in turn, was used as the basis for later genealo- 
gies of the House of David, including the genealogical tables 
of the Karaites. The exilarchs are the principal links between 
the House of David and later times, and Seder Olam Zuta is 
the earliest attempt to reconstruct the chain backward. 

The traditions concerning the relationship of Davidic 
descent from the family of the patriarchs are secondary to 
the traditions concerning the pedigree of the exilarchs. They 
probably originated in the desire of the Jews in Palestine (and 
perhaps of the patriarchs themselves) not to appear inferior to 
the exilarchs in terms of the origin and status of their leaders. 
From the beginning, the exilarchs had boasted of their descent 
from David, and on this pedigree they based the authority 
they assumed over the people (see Ty Sot. 87, 22a; Hor. 11a-b). 
There is no possibiltiy of deciding whether the genealogical 
tradition of the exilarchs is reliable despite the fact that they 
did not have a detailed genealogical tree, or whether the au- 
thority which they exerted preceded their adoption of a David 
pedigree. Conceivably, the rank of exilarch in Babylonia could 
date from a relatively early period and the exilarchs could be 
descended from Zerubbabel; however, it is difficult to recon- 
cile the antiquity of the exilarchate in Babylon with the fact 
that nothing is heard about them until after the destruction 
of the Second Temple. 

(f) On the aftergrowth of the Davidic genealogy, see 
*Genealogy. 
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[Jacob Liver] 


DAVID, ERNEST (1825-1886), French writer on music. 
David was born in Nancy and died in Paris. His works include 
an essay on Jewish music, La Musique chez les Juifs (1873). The 
first part deals with the instruments in the Bible, the second 
with the post-biblical music of the synagogue. With M. Lussy, 
he wrote Histoire de la notation musicale depuis ses orgines, 
including non-European systems of notation. This work was 
awarded a prize by the Institut de France and published in 
1882. He also published biographies of Bach (1882), Handel 
(1884), Mendelssohn, and Schumann (1886). 


[Amnon Shiloah (2"¢ ed.)] 


DAVID, FERDINAND (1810-1873), German violinist. David, 
who was born in Hamburg, was a pupil of Spohr. He made 
his first concert tour at the age of 15, accompanied by his sis- 
ter Louise, who, as Madame Dulcken, became a well-known 
pianist. In Berlin he was a close friend of Felix *Mendels- 
sohn, and in 1836 was appointed leader of the Leipzig Ge- 
wandhaus Orchestra, which Mendelssohn conducted. From 
1843 he was instructor of violin at the Leipzig Conservatory. 
David helped Mendelssohn with technical advice on his vio- 
lin concerto, and gave its first performance at a Gewandhaus 
concert on March 13, 1845. David’s main importance was as a 
teacher. Some of the greatest violinists of the second half of the 
19 century, including Joachim and Wilhelm, were his pupils. 
His Violinschule (“System for the Violin”) and his violin stud- 
ies continue to be used, but his important anthology of violin 
masterpieces from the Baroque period to the 19‘ century has 
lost its value because his editing became outdated. The popu- 
larity of David’s own compositions - which included sympho- 
nies and five violin concertos — did not outlive him. 

Bibliography: J. Eckardt, Ferdinand David und die Familie 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy (1888); A. Bachmann, Les Grands Violonistes 
du Passé (1913); A. Moser, Geschichte des Violinspiels (1923); Baker, 
Biog Dict; Grove, Dict; MGG; Riemann-Gurlitt. 


[Josef Tal] 


DAVID, FILIP (1940- ), Yugoslav author and stage pro- 
ducer. Born in Kragujevac, David studied in Belgrade, where 
he eventually produced plays for television. David often used 
Jewish themes and figures to present universal problems. He 
published two short story collections (1964, 1969); dramas 
such as Balada o dobrim Ijudima (“A Ballad about Good Men,’ 
1965); and plays for television, including Balada o povratku (“A 
Ballad of the Return,’ 1965), Jednog dana, moj Jamele (“One 
day, My Jamie,’ 1968), “Fountain in a Dark Forest” (1964), 
“Notes on What Is Real and What Is Abstract” (1969), “Prince 
of Fire” (1987), and “Pilgrims of Heaven and Earth” (1995). 
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DAVID, JEAN (1908-1993), Israeli painter. David was born in 
Bucharest and studied in France. In 1927 he studied art at the 
Beaux Art institution at Paris and in 1930 he took advanced 
studies at the Grande Chaumiére Academy and André Lot 
Academy in Paris. In 1942 he escaped to Palestine on a small 
schooner. He served with the British Royal Navy from 1944 to 
1947 and with the Israel Navy from 1949 to 1950. During the 
latter period he also served as adviser on industrial design to 
the Ministry of Commerce and Industry. In 1954 he was one 
of the founders of the Ein Hod artists’ village in the north of 
Israel. He decorated walls in the Israel pavilion at the Brussels 
Exhibition of 1958 and at the Canadian Expo 1967. He repre- 
sented Israel at various international exhibitions. His posters, 
especially those executed for the Government Tourist Office, 
earned him an international reputation as a graphic artist. 
David painted murals on the passenger ships of the Israel mer- 
chant marine. He also designed jewelry and enamels. Charac- 
teristic of David's painting is a lively sense of humor, a decora- 
tive use of color, an allusive use of ancient symbolism, and a 
deep feeling for the life of the sea derived from his experience 
as a Sailor. In 1960 David received the Dizengoff Prize. 


DAVID, JOSEPH (Penker; 1876-1948), Indian playwright 
and director; leading showman of Bombay, where he was 
born to a *Bene Israel family. He used the Urdu, Hindi, Gu- 
jarati, and Marathi languages with equal facility and was the 
author of more than 100 plays, among them tragedies and 
comedies based on religious and mythological themes. For 
15 years he was the producer for the Parsi Imperial Theater 
Company and presented many plays which raised the stan- 
dard of the Urdu-Hindi stage. In 1931 he wrote the screenplay 
of India’s first full-length talking film, Alam-Ara, with a cast 
which included Elizer Kolet (also of the Bene Israel) in one 
of the leading roles. 


DAVID, LARRY (1947- ), U.S. comedian, producer, and 
comedy writer. Born in Brooklyn, n.y., and a graduate of the 
University of Maryland in 1970, David served in the U.S. Army 
Reserve and spent more than a dozen years as a stand-up co- 
median and television comedy writer, with little success. Along 
the way he worked at several jobs, including an unsuccessful 
stint as a bra salesman, a subject he later reprised on television. 
In 1989 David teamed with another comedian, Jerry *Seinfeld, 
to create The Seinfeld Chronicles, a show famously “about noth- 
ing” that combined Seinfeld’s relaxed, outer-directed humor 
with David’s intense, inner-directed humor. Renamed Sein- 
feld and televised on the National Broadcasting Company 
network, the show, an outgrowth of the two comedians’ con- 
versations and personal experiences, became one of the most 
successful in television history. The weekly half-hour program 
ran successfully through the 1998 season with David exer- 
cising almost total creative control through the 1996 season, 
when he left, although he returned for the finale. The four key 
characters, Seinfeld, a comedian, George Costanza (portrayed 
by Jason *Alexander), the over-the-top Kramer, and Elaine 
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Benes (Julia *Louis-Dreyfus), a book editor, became fixtures 
in American homes. The bumbling Costanza character, David 
said, was modeled after himself. David appropriated the name 
of a neighbor, Kramer, who lived in his apartment building in 
New York, for the unpredictable Kramer figure. 

David himself portrayed a number of characters on the 
program, including George Steinbrenner, principal owner of 
the New York Yankees, but he was never seen on screen. When 
the show was sold for syndication and reruns, David stood to 
earn more than $200 million. 

In 2000, David created Curb Your Enthusiasm, an out- 
rageous half-hour comedy series in which he starred with a 
number of his show-business friends. With largely impro- 
vised dialogue, the main character, Larry David, lives off the 
proceeds of Seinfeld while not doing much of anything about 
putting another show together. The plots were ludicrous and, 
because the program was televised on Home Box Office, a 
cable network, the language was crude and the story lines ir- 
ritating, offensive, and satirically blunt. Few subjects, includ- 
ing the Holocaust, were out of bounds for comedy. One critic 
called David “the Philip Roth of situation comedy, unafraid to 
reveal just how devious, petty, annoying, argumentative, self- 
ish, boorish and insensitive he can be.” The show won many 
awards during its first four seasons. 

[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


DAVID, MARTIN (1898-1986), legal historian and papy- 
rologist. David was born in Poznan, then under German 
rule, but his family moved to Berlin during World War 1. He 
was drawn to the study of cuneiform law and was appointed 
lecturer at Leipzig in 1930. On account of the Nazi persecu- 
tion, David fled to Holland and became lecturer of Orien- 
tal legal history and papyrology at the University of Leiden 
in 1933. During World War 11, David, together with his wife 
and three children, was imprisoned in the Westerbork and 
Theresienstadt concentration camps. After the liberation he 
became professor of comparative ancient legal history, direc- 
tor of the Leiden Institute of Papyrology, and member of the 
Royal Dutch Academy. 

Among his major writings are Die Adoption im altbaby- 
lonischen Recht (1927); Assyrische Rechtsurkunden (1929; to- 
gether with E. Ebeling); Studien zur heredis institutio ex re 
certa... (1930); Vorm en wezen van de huwelijkssluiting naar de 
oud-oostersche rechtopvatting (1934); Der Rechtshistoriker und 
seine Aufgabe (1937); The Warren Papyri (1941; together with 
van Groningen and van Oven); Papyrological Primer (1946, 
1965*; together with van Groningen); Gai, Institutionum com- 
mentarii, 4 (1954; together with H.L.W. Nelson); Berichtigung- 
sliste der griechischen Papyrusurkunden aus Aegypten (together 
with van Groningen et al.), 1-3 (1922-58). 

David wrote a number of articles on the relations between 
biblical and cuneiform laws, emphasizing the basic differences 
in the social structures in which these two systems developed, 
hence denying that the former were influenced by the latter. 

[Zeev Wilhem Falk] 
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DAVID, SAMUEL (1836-1895), composer. David studied 
with *Halévy and obtained the Rome Prize for his cantata 
Jephté (1858). From 1872 until his death, he was musical di- 
rector of the synagogues in Paris. Among his works are the 
operas Absalon and I Macabei, operettas, cantatas (Le Génie 
de la terre, 1859), symphonies, and synagogal works. For the 
synagogues of Paris, David published a collection of religious 
music entitled Poal hayey adam: musique religieuse ancienne 
et moderne en usage dans les Temples consistoriaux israélites 
de Paris (1895). 


DAVID BEN AARON IBN HASSIN (Hussein; c. 1730- 
c. 1790), liturgical poet, disciple and son-in-law of R. Mordecai 
*Berdugo. He lived at Meknés (Morocco) and his numerous 
piyyutim were popular among Moroccan and other Oriental 
Jews. Some of his compositions were published, with a fore- 
word by Raphael Berdugo, under the title Tehillah le-David 
(Amsterdam, 1807; enlarged edition, Casablanca, 1931). In ad- 
dition to piyyutim, the collection includes wedding and friend- 
ship poems, elegies, and a poetic description of the precepts 
of ritual slaughter, Mekoman shel Zevahim. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.M. Toledano, Ner ha-Maarav (1911), 168, 
187, 190; Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 374-5. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
M. Sulam (ed.), Yede Mosheh... be-Sofo Kuntres be-Shem Meko- 
man shel Zevahim shir ... al Dinei Shehitah ... she-Yasad David ben- 


Hasin ... (2001). 
[Samuel Abba Horodezky] 


DAVID BEN ABRAHAM HA-LAVAN (c. 1300), kabbalist 
who lived in France or Spain. His grandfather was rabbi in 
Coucy, France. David wrote Masoret ha-Berit, a kabbalistic- 
philosophic tract distinguished by its radical formulation of 
kabbalistic doctrines. His method of argumentation resembled 
that of the neoplatonic philosophers and his system was not far 
removed from pantheism. All things existed in the Creator's 
mind “in a spiritual actuality” and the difference between 
their state in the Creator’s mind and their current state is only 
the fact that they have been materialized, ie., “they took on 
a material form in time.” All creation out of nothing is either 
creation out of the essence of the Glory of God or out of His 
word, and in any case out of the power of the first source of 
emanation; this ayin (“nothingness”) is more real in its exis- 
tence than any other reality. The process of emanation of all 
created beings by action of the Will, even the minerals, and 
their return to the origin of their existence in the divine Will, 
is called “the secret of the true transmigration” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mekize Nirdamim, Kobez al Jad, 1 (n.s. 1936); 
G. Scholem, in: Gaster Anniversary Volume (1936), 503-8. 


[Gershom Scholem] 


DAVID BEN ABRAHAM MAIMUNI (1222-1300), *nagid 
of Egyptian Jewry and grandson of *Maimonides. David 
was only 15 years old when his father *Abraham b. Moses b. 
Maimon died (1237) and in spite of his youth, he was appointed 
*nagid a few months later. A few years afterward opposition 
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arose against him, possibly because of his youth, and he was 
deposed. In 1252 he was restored to his position, received gov- 
ernment recognition, and remained in office for several de- 
cades. David had an extensive knowledge in all branches of 
Jewish literature and it seems that he was also competent in 
medicine. He maintained a correspondence with the leading 
scholars of Spain, Syria, and Italy, and is the author of three 
known works, which are extant in manuscript. The largest of 
them is a collection of commentaries on the weekly portions 
of the Torah and haftarot in Arabic. The commentary on the 
first portion of Genesis was published in Arabic under the title 
Midrash Rabbenu David ha-Nagid (Alexandria, 1914) and in 
Hebrew translation under the title Midrash David (Jerusalem, 
1947). The commentaries on the books of Genesis and Exodus 
were translated into Hebrew as Midrash Rabbi David ha-Nagid 
(Jerusalem, 1964-68). 

*Jacob b. Hananel ha-Sakili translated some of the ser- 
mons and inserted them in his Torat ha-Minhah. These com- 
mentaries became popular among Egyptian Jewry and dur- 
ing many generations were read in synagogues. Some scholars 
have expressed doubt as to whether David was really the au- 
thor. Nothing, however, in these sermons refutes the tradition 
that he is their author apart from the fact that he makes no 
mention of Maimonides being his grandfather. The writer fol- 
lows the ideas of Maimonides (and moreover also quotes the 
Zohar, being probably the earliest known author to do so). It 
can be assumed that these sermons were delivered by David 
and were later recorded by one or several members of his au- 
dience. On the other hand, they probably include additions 
of the transcribers. The second work attributed to David is a 
commentary on Avot which was published in Arabic (Alex- 
andria, 1901 and Cairo, 1932) and translated into Hebrew by 
Ben-Zion Krynfiss (Sefer Midrash David, Jerusalem, 1944). A 
commentary on the apocalypse, Nevuat ha-Yeled asher Hazah 
Nahman... (“The Prophecy of the Child Nahman’), is also at- 
tributed to him and is said to have been written for the rabbis 
of Barcelona. He also wrote homilies to the Book of Lamenta- 
tions under the title Midrash Eikhah which were published by 
A.L. Katsh in Sinai, 65 (1969), 251-80. In his old age some en- 
emies slandered him to the governor of Egypt and David was 
compelled to flee to Acre, then under Crusader rule. In 1285 
the physician al-Muhadhab Abul-Hassan b. al-Muwafak was 
appointed nagid in place of David. Abraham *Zacuto relates 
that David issued a ban against his slanderers and that many 
of them died (Sefer Yuhasin ha-Shalem, p. 219). After his ar- 
rival in Acre, David was involved in a violent controversy with 
the conservative kabbalists who wanted to forbid the study of 
Maimonides’ writings. The leader of this faction was Solomon 
*Petit, who had come to Palestine from France. David re- 
quested that the community leaders of the Oriental countries 
intervene. In consequence, in 1286-88, R. *Jesse b. Hezekiah, 
the exilarch of Damascus, R. *David b. Daniel, the nasi of Mo- 
sul, and *Samuel ha-Kohen b. Daniel Abu al-Rabi’a, the rosh 
yeshivah of Baghdad, issued a ban against anyone who insulted 
the memory of Maimonides. R. Solomon b. Abraham *Adret, 
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the rabbi of Barcelona, also intervened and finally settled the 
controversy. In the interim David’s supporters in Egypt suc- 
ceeded in changing the government's attitude toward him and 
in about 1290 he returned to Egypt and was reinstated as nagid. 
The poet Joseph b. Tanhum ha-Yerushalmi wrote enthusiastic 
poems on the occasion of his return, but David, tired from his 
troubles, appointed his son Abraham to share his duties. In 
a document from 1291 they jointly signed as negidim. David 
died in Egypt and his remains were brought to Palestine and 
interred in Tiberias near the tomb of Maimonides. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ashtor, Toledot, 1 (1944), 117-43; A.I. Katsh 
(ed.), Midrash Rabbi David ha-Nagid (1964), introd. to vol. on Gen- 
esis; idem, in: JQR, 48 (1957/58), 140-60; Goitein, in: Tarbiz, 34 
(1964/65), 236-53; Hurwitz, in: Sinai, 59 (1966), 29-38. 
[Eliyahu Ashtor] 


DAVID BEN ARYEH LEIB OF LIDA (c. 1650-1696), rabbi 
and author; nephew of Moses b. Zevi Naphtali *Rivkes. He 
studied under *Joshua Hoeschel b. Jacob of Cracow, and in 
1671 was called to the rabbinate in Lida. Subsequently he offi- 
ciated as rabbi of Ostrog, Mainz (1677), and of the Ashkenazi 
community of Amsterdam (1681). There he was accused of 
Shabbatean leanings as well as of literary plagiarism in con- 
nection with his Migdal David, a commentary on the Book 
of Ruth (1680) which some ascribed to *Hayyim b. Abraham 
ha-Kohen. After being dismissed from his position, David re- 
turned to Poland, where he presented his case to the Council 
of the Four Lands and aired it ina pamphlet entitled Beer Esek 
(“Well of Contention,” 1684). The Polish rabbinate vindicated 
him and demanded his reinstatement. On his return to Am- 
sterdam, however, his case was raised again, this time by the 
Sephardi rabbis, who subsequently likewise vindicated him. 
He returned to Poland shortly thereafter and died in Lvov. He 
was the author of numerous homiletic and kabbalistic works, 
including Sod Adonai (1680), on circumcision; Shomer Shab- 
bat (1687), on the Shabbat; and Ir Miklat (1690), on the 613 
commandments. A collection of 14 of his compositions was 
published under the title Yad Kol Bo in 1727. Another work 
on the Shulhan Arukh Orah Hayyim remains in manuscript. 
It is now clear that his first work, an ethical treatise, Divrei 
David (1671), was drawn from other sources, while the Asarah 
Hillulim, a commentary on Psalms (included in Yad Kol Bo), 
was incorrectly attributed to David by the publishers, having 
been taken from the commentary on Psalms by the Christian 
scholar, H.J. *Bashuysen. Much of the controversy which cen- 
tered around David stemmed from his militancy and aggres- 
siveness. Among his severest critics was Jacob *Emden. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or, no. 700; Freimann, in: Sefer ha- 


Yovel ... N. Sokolow (1904), 459-80. 
[Jacob S. Levinger] 


DAVID BEN BOAZ (also called David ha-Nasi or Abu 
Sa‘id David ben Boaz; 10-11" centuries), Karaite scholar. 
According to Karaite tradition, David was a fifth generation 
removed from *Anan b. David b. Boaz. It is reported that his 
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father died a martyr. One tradition relates that David and his 
brother Josiah took part in the polemic between *Saadiah 
Gaon and *David b. Zakkai (930-37). However another source 
places his activity half a century later. Possibly the reports are 
not contradictory, David living to a very old age. He was the 
head of the Karaites in Jerusalem, a position which he inher- 
ited from his father and grandfather and bequeathed to his 
son Solomon (who is known to have been living in 1016). His 
works, written in Arabic, include (1) a translation of the Pen- 
tateuch with a commentary of which only portions on Exo- 
dus, Leviticus, and Deuteronomy have been preserved (Brit- 
ish Museum, Ms. Or. 2403, 2561, et al.; Ms. Leningrad); in 
this commentary David opposes certain opinions of Saadiah 
Gaon, but in a restrained manner; he also appends citations 
from the Talmud, explanatory notes to the biblical transla- 
tions, and grammatical glosses; (2) a commentary on Eccle- 
siastes (British Museum, Ms. Or. 2552). A work on the tenets 
of faith (Kitab-al-Usil), no longer extant, has been attributed 
to David. His opinions and information about him are noted 
by many Karaite scholars. David is said to have been the first 
to reject the so-called catenary theory of forbidden marriages 
(rikkub) advocated by all his predecessors. He is thus the origi- 
nator of the reform in this law which was effected by *Jeshua 
b. Judah in the 11 century. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Pinsker, Likkutei Kadmoniyyot, 2 vols. 
(1860), index; S. Poznaniski, Karaite Literary Opponents of Saadiah 
Gaon (1908), 18-20; Mann, Egypt, index; Mann, Texts, index; L. 
Nemoy (ed.), Karaite Anthology (1952), 123, 231, 374; Z. Ankori, Kara- 
ites in Byzantium (1959), index. 


[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


DAVID BEN DANIEL (11 century), aspirant to Palestin- 
ian gaonate; son of the gaon *Daniel b. Azariah. In about 
1078 David immigrated to Egypt, arriving there without any 
financial means. Mazli’ah b. Japheth, a Damascus Jew living in 
Damira, supported him until he left for the Egyptian capital 
about a year later. In Cairo the community leaders, including 
the nagid Mevorakh, supported him, but the kindness was not 
appreciated. David’s ambition to become exilarch of the Egyp- 
tian community led him to plot against Mevorakh. This re- 
sulted in the nagid’s temporary deposition and expulsion from 
Cairo. David then became leader of the Egyptian Jews and also 
exerted authority over those communities of the coastal towns 
of Palestine and Syria that were still under the rule of the Fati- 
mids. His request to be recognized as exilarch, as well as his 
struggle with the rabbis of the Palestinian yeshivah (trans- 
ferred to Tyre in 1071), caused a great dispute. David attempted 
to succeed his father as gaon in Palestine, but his opponent Eli- 
jah b. Solomon ha-Kohen finally became gaon. All these dis- 
putes are described in the letters of both sides and preserved 
in the Genizah (Megillat Evyatar (Abiathar)). In 1094 David 
was deposed by his opponents. According to Mann, he wrote 
piyyutim (Mann, Egypt, 2 (1922), 224-5). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Schechter (ed.), Saadyana (1903), 80-113; S. 
Poznanski, Babylonische Geonim (1914), index; Mann, Egypt, 2 (1922), 
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index; Mann, Texts, 2 (1935), index; idem, in: Sefer Zikkaron ... S.A. 
Poznanski (1927), 27-29. 
[Tovia Preschel / Eliyahu Ashtor] 


DAVID BEN DANIEL (fl. second half of the 13* century), 
exilarch in Mosul, Mesopotamia. David was descended from 
the exilarch Josiah b. Zakkai and a grandson of the exilarch 
*David b. Zakkai 11. In 1288 David issued a threat of ex- 
communication edict against R. Solomon b. Samuel (Petit), 
who came to Acre from France and revived the propaganda 
against Maimonides’ works. David was supported by 11 rabbis, 
who accepted his authority and joined him in signing the 
edict. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mann, in Sefer Zikkaron ... S. Poznaniski 
(1927), 23-25, 32; S. Poznariski, Babylonische Geonim (1914), 120-2. 


[Tovia Preschel] 


DAVID BEN HAYYIM OF CORFU (d. 1530), rabbi and hal- 
akhic authority, known sometimes as MaHaRDaKh (Morenu 
HaRav David ha-Kohen). David was born on the island of 
Corfu. He studied under Judah *Minz in Padua and was much 
influenced by the Ashkenazi method of study. He served in 
the rabbinate in communities in Greece (including Corfu 
and Patras), and was in halakhic correspondence with distin- 
guished contemporaries, among them Elijah *Mizrahi, Moses 
*Alashkar, Jacob ibn *Habib, and Joseph *Taitazak. Among his 
disciples were his son-in-law, David Vital, and Samuel *Kalai. 
He spent the last year of his life in Adrianople, where he died. 
Most of his works were destroyed in a conflagration there. A 
few responsa were rescued and published in Constantinople 
in 1537 by his son, Hayyim; they show him to be an outstand- 
ing halakhist, with a definite tendency toward stringency. In 
his vehement dispute from 1520 to 1525 with *Benjamin Zeev 
of Arta with regard to permission given to an agunah to re- 
marry, he took an extreme stand in opposition to the lenient 
attitude adopted by other rabbis (see Res. Benjamin Zeev (Ven- 
ice, 1539), NOS. 1-17, 239, 246-9). He also declared that those 
Marranos who could have fled from their persecutors and did 
not do so were to be regarded as apostates. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore, 31-35; Graetz-Rabbinow- 
itz, 6 (1898), 433-4; 7 (1899), 31, 36-37; H.J. Zimmels, Die Marranen 
in der rabbinischen Literatur (1932), 30-32; Rosanes, Togarmah, 1 


(19307), 79-80. 
[Abraham David] 


DAVID BEN HEZEKIAH (d. before 1090), exilarch in Bab- 
ylonia, son of the exilarch *Hezekiah b. David. David was in 
Jerusalem for a period during the gaonate of *Solomon b. 
Judah (1025-51). It seems that he wanted to be recognized as 
nasi in Erez Israel, but did not succeed. Later, still during the 
lifetime of his father, he apparently visited Egypt. He then 
returned to Baghdad, and when his father died in 1058, suc- 
ceeded him as exilarch. It is not known whether, like his fa- 
ther, he also acted as rosh yeshivah of Pumbedita. In 1090 his 
son Hezekiah is mentioned as exilarch. His grandson David b. 
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Hezekiah was also exilarch and was followed in the first half 
of the 12 century by his son Hasdai. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Poznanski, Babylonische Geonim (1914), 
1-3; Mann, Egypt, 2 (1922), index; Mann, Texts, 1 (1931), 208; idem, 
in: Sefer Zikkaron ... S.A. Poznanski (1927), 22f. 


[Abraham David] 


DAVID BEN HUSSEIN (Hasstn, Hasan), ABU SULEI- 
MAN (second half of the tenth century), Karaite scholar. He 
is known only from a citation in the Sefer ha-Mitzvot (written 
c. 1007) of *Levi b. Japheth (sometimes wrongly attributed to 
his father, Japheth b. Ali). According to this, David compiled 
a manual of Karaite liturgy, also comprising homiletical, ex- 
egetical, and polemical material, and including strictures on 
certain Rabbanite traditions concerning shi’ur komah (“the 
measure of the body” of God). Though Pinsker’s hypothesis 
that David's father was *Hasan (or Hussein) b. Mashi’ah is pos- 
sible, there is as yet no factual proof to support it. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Pinsker, Likkutei Kadmoniyyot, 1 (1860), 
170; 2 (1860), 88-89, 92, 106; Steinschneider, in: JQR, 10 (1897/98), 


539. 
[Leon Nemoy] 


DAVID BEN JOSHUA (d. 1647), head and emissary of the 
*Karaite community in Jerusalem. Originally from Egypt, 
David settled in Jerusalem in the early 17‘ century, where 
he helped to consolidate the Karaite community, later be- 
coming its parnas. The anti-Jewish measures instituted by 
the harsh ruler Ibn Faruk in 1625-26 also affected the Kara- 
ite community. David was sent to Karaite congregations in 
Turkey and Crimea and succeeded in obtaining substantial 
assistance from them. At the end of that summer the situa- 
tion of the community in Jerusalem deteriorated when new 
taxes were imposed. To pay them David was forced to bor- 
row money and was imprisoned by his Arab creditors. When 
he was released, he resumed his missions to the Karaite com- 
munities in Crimea, Lithuania, and Poland, bearing a letter 
of recommendation also from the Rabbanites of Jerusalem. 
This stated that if speedy aid was not forthcoming there, the 
Arab creditors would seize the Karaite quarter and the entire 
community. David reached Luck (Lutsk), where he died in 
the fall of 1647. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mann, Texts, 2 (1935), index s.v. David b. 
Yeshua; Yaari, Sheluhei, 172-4. 
[Avraham Yaari] 


DAVID BEN JOSHUA MAIMUNI (14"-15' centuries), 
*nagid of Egyptian Jewry. David was the last of *Maimonides’ 
descendants to occupy the position of nagid. He was a biblio- 
phile who acquired a large library, and he encouraged the lit- 
erary activity of others. It was under R. David's inspiration that 
R. Joseph Bonfils wrote his supercommentary Zafenat Pa‘neah 
(“Revealer of Secrets”) to the commentary of R. Abraham *Ibn 
Ezra on the Torah. R. David wrote an essay in Arabic on the 
weights and measures of the Bible. For reasons so far unknown 
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R. David was compelled to leave for Syria in the 1370s, writ- 
ing a farewell letter to the Egyptian communities, which is still 
extant. He lived in *Aleppo, Syria, in 1375 and 1379, and also 
probably for some time in *Damascus. During his absence 
from Egypt, the position of nagid was occupied by R. Amram, 
who is mentioned in 1377 and 1380. At the beginning of the 
15 century, R. David returned to Egypt and resumed office 
as nagid, as is learned from a document of 1409. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ashtor, Toledot, 1 (1944), 300-02; 2 (1951), 
26-30; A.H. Freimann, in: Minhah li-Yhudah ... [Zlotnick] (1950), 
175-8. 
[Eliyahu Ashtor] 


DAVID BEN JUDAH (d. before 8372), exilarch in Babylonia. 
There was a controversy between the academies of Pumbed- 
ita and Sura concerning the candidate for the exilarchate. The 
academy of Pumbedita supported David b. Judah, while the 
academy of Sura supported his brother Daniel, supposedly a 
Karaite sympathizer. David b. Judah was finally appointed exi- 
larch. This controversy degraded the prestige of the exilarchate 
and resulted in the decree of Caliph Ma‘mun (813-33) autho- 
rizing the formation of independent religious sects. This de- 
cree strengthened the position of the Karaites, among others. 
In 833 David appointed R. Isaac b. R. Hunai (Hanina) as rosh 
yeshivah of Pumbedita. In a letter of 834 he stated that the 
sanctification of the new moon and the intercalation of the 
calendar were within the authority of the rabbis in Palestine. 
David's son Judah is mentioned as exilarch in 857. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mann, Egypt, 1 (1920), 53; 2 (1922), 41f, 
Mann, Texts, 2 (1935), 130; Goode, in: JQR, 31 (1940/41), 158; Assaf, 
in: Tarbiz, 1:2 (1930), 66ff; S. Assaf (ed.), Sefer ha-Yishuv, 2 (1944), 
10, no. 6; Abramson, Merkazim, 11-14; Lazarus, in: MGwy, 78 (1934), 
279-88. 
[Abraham David] 


DAVID BEN JUDAH HE-HASID (early 14 century), Span- 
ish kabbalist. He claimed to be the grandson of *Nahmanides 
and a descendant of *Judah b. Samuel he-Hasid of Regensburg. 
David wrote several books which reflect the development of 
the different trends in Kabbalah after the publication of the 
*Zohar. Besides the teachings of Nahmanides, these also in- 
cluded traditions that evolved from the sayings of the Castilian 
kabbalists, the Zohar, and the *Hasidei Ashkenaz. David was 
the author of the first extant commentary on one part of the 
Zohar, Sefer ha-Gevul (on Idra Rabba). He also wrote: Marot 
ha-Zoveot al ha-Torah (preserved only in part), based on the 
Zohar, which he quotes in Hebrew translation, with the ad- 
dition of numerous sayings from other sources; Or Zarua, a 
lengthy kabbalistic commentary on the order of the prayers; 
and treatises on the mysteries of the alphabet, on the Cre- 
ation, and on *Merkabah mysticism. His works, extant only 
in several manuscripts, were quoted by many kabbalists even 
into the Safed period. Sefer Livnat ha-Sappir (1914), published 
under his name, was written in 1326 by R. Joseph Angelino, to 
judge from a comparison between it and David’s works. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Scholem, in: Ks, 4 (1928), 302-27; D.S. Sas- 
soon, Ohel Dawid (1932), nos. 1001-10; A. Marmorstein, in: MGwyJ, 


71 (1927), 39-48. 
[Gershom Scholem] 


DAVID BEN LEVI OF NARBONNE (latter half of the 
136 century), scholar in Provence. Little is known about his 
life and personality other than that his principal teacher was 
Samuel b. Solomon Sekili, also a noted Provengal scholar. His 
few published responsa (in A. Sofer (ed.), Teshuvot Hakhmei 
Provence, 1967), show his importance as an authority. His de- 
cisions influenced French scholars to alter their verdicts in 
accordance with his opinions. R. David is known through his 
Ha-Mikhtam (after Mikhtam le-David, Ps. 16:1), which exerted 
a strong influence on the development of subsequent halakhic 
literature. In his work, a commentary covering many tractates 
of the Talmud, he bases himself on Alfasi. Many of his deci- 
sions which were included in the commentary were later in- 
corporated in the Orhot Hayyim of *Aaron b. Jacob ha-Kohen 
of Lunel, who often quoted David, sometimes anonymously. 
It was through the Orhot Hayyim and the Kol Bo, which is 
dependent on it, that David’s work became known to Jo- 
seph *Caro and Moses *Isserles, who made considerable use 
of these two books. The Sefer ha-Mikhtam quotes exten- 
sively from scholars of France, Provence, and Spain but relies 
primarily upon Rashi, Alfasi, Maimonides, Abraham b. David, 
Zerahiah ha-Levi, and Meshullam b. Moses. David’s com- 
mentaries to the following tractates have been published: 
Berakhot (Jerusalem, 1967); Rosh Ha-Shanah (ibid., 1963); Me- 
gillah (Lemberg, 1904); extracts on Yoma (in Sam Hayyim, 
Leghorn, 1801, which erroneously attributes them to Todros 
ha-Levi); Sukkah, Moed Katan, Pesahim, and Bezah (New 
York, 1959, simultaneously in two editions, A. Sofer and M. 
Blau, with the exception of Bezah which is not included in 
Blau). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Buber, in: Sefer ha-Mikhtam (1904), intro- 
duction; Sofer, in: Sefer ha-Mikhtam to Sukkah... (1959), introduc- 


tion. 
[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


DAVID BEN MANASSEH DARSHAN (16 century), 
preacher and author in Poland. He was a pupil of *Isaac b. 
Bezalel, Moses *Isserles, and Solomon *Luria. In 1555, David 
visited Italy, and traveled among the communities there. He 
subsequently returned to Cracow, where he gained his live- 
lihood by various means, occupying, as a lowly preacher, a 
humble and solitary position in Jewish society. Among other 
functions, he answered queries on treating the sick and wrote 
amulets and letters. David left for posterity a complete sys- 
tem for preserving the methods of biblical exposition which 
he practiced himself. He also drew up a program of study 
for yeshivot and for revising their administration, which was 
revolutionary for his day. He proposed establishing an origi- 
nal type of bet midrash where he himself would be available 
to deal with the problems of all who turned to him in order 
to dispense with the usual preoccupation with authority and 
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prestige customary in the yeshivah. He undertook to give 
daily instruction on a text agreed upon with his hearers to 
people who were not regular Torah students and to accept 
the unlettered masses. Study in this yeshivah would be cen- 
tered around a library with over 400 volumes which David 
had collected and was ready to donate to the proposed bet 
midrash. Another innovation he proposed was the recording 
and collection of the discussions among the scholars. David’s 
utopian plan did not materialize, but it gives an interesting 
picture of the organization of the yeshivah in his day and the 
circles which frequented it. His two published works are Shir 
ha-Maalot le-David (Cracow, 1571), which contains references 
to several of his unpublished works, and Ketav Hitnazzelut le- 
Darshanim (Lublin, 1574). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.H. Ben-Sasson, Hagut ve-Hanhagah 


(1959), index. 
[Natan Efrati] 


DAVID BEN MESHULLAM OF SPEYER (12* century), 
liturgical poet. His father was apparently the scholar R. Me- 
shullam who lived in Mainz in 1034. On Feb. 19, 1090, David 
was received in Speyer by Emperor Henry rv as representative 
of the Jewish community, together with Judah b. Kalonymus 
and Moses b. Jekuthiel. In a remarkable selihah for the eve of 
the Day of Atonement, beginning Elohim al Domi le-Dami 
(“God! Be not silent on my blood”), still in use in the German 
and Polish rituals although the original text has been muti- 
lated by censorship, he describes the horrors of the First Cru- 
sade. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Bresslau, in: ZGJD, 1 (1887), 156-7; Germ 
Jud, 1 (1934), 329, 336; H. Brody and S. Wiener, Mivhar ha-Shirah ha- 
Ivrit (1922), 221-3; S. Bernfeld, Sefer ha-Demaot, 1 (1924), 199-202; 
A.M. Habermann, Gezerot Ashkenaz (1945), 69-71; Davidson, Ozar, 
1 (1924), 211, no. 4626. 
[Jefim (Hayyim) Schirmann] 


DAVID (Tevele) BEN NATHAN OF LISSA (d. 1792), Gali- 
cian rabbi. Born in Brody, David served as rabbi of Horochow 
and, from 1774 until his death, of Lissa. He was in halakhic cor- 
respondence with Ezekiel *Landau and Akiva b. Moses *Eger. 
In the controversy over the *Cleves Get he supported Israel 
*Lipschuetz; his responsum on this subject appears in Or Yis- 
rael. Another of his responsa is found in the *Penei Aryeh (no. 
30) of Aryeh Leib b. Hayyim *Breslau. In 1774 David gave his 
approbation to the Yein Levanon of N.H. *Wessely, but when 
he realized the true aim of the educational reformers he at- 
tacked Wessely’s plan in a sermon, accusing him of a desire “to 
stifle young children in the bud and shut the portals of Torah 
and faith against them” (1782). Wessely countered in letter 4 
of Divrei Shalom ve-Emet (Berlin, 1785). Though Hirschel b. 
Aryeh Loeb Levin agreed to David's request to use his influ- 
ence with the Berlin community to forbid the publicizing of 
Wessely’s writings, Moses *Mendelssohn and David *Fried- 
laender prevented him from carrying it out. Nefesh David, 
comprising short sermons on the weekly scriptural readings, 
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was published posthumously by David’s grandson, A.S. Am- 
kraut, in 1878. The second part, entitled Mikhtav le-David, 
consists of learned discussion on the Talmud and Codes. 
ZECHARIAH MENDEL (d. 1809), one of his three sons, was 
appointed dayyan of Lissa and, after his father’s death, rabbi 
of Inowroclaw. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Graetz, in: MGWJ, 20 (1871), 465-9; L. Lewin, 
Geschichte der Juden in Lissa (1904), 192-204; idem, in: JJLG, 12 (1918), 
165-97; Waxman, Literature, 3 (19607), 117f.; Z. Horowitz, Kitvei 
ha-Geonim (1928), 62f.; Gelber, in: Arim ve-Immahot be-Yisrael, 6 


(1955), 575 328. 
[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


DAVID BEN SAADIAH (11' century), Spanish scholar. 
David b. Saadiah was the author of Mishpetei Shevuot writ- 
ten in Arabic. Though he was famous as a dayyan in his time, 
the disappearance of his book has caused him to be virtu- 
ally forgotten. A quotation from it is preserved in Shitah 
Mekubbezet (on BM 104b), from which it may be inferred that 
he also wrote a critical commentary on the Halakhot Gedolot. 
If he is to be identified with the R. David mentioned in the 
responsa of Moses b. Hanokh (Assaf in Maddaei ha-Yahadut, 
2 (1927), no. 23), as is almost certain, he also wrote commen- 
taries on the Talmud. A fragment of Mishpetei Shevuot in the 
original Arabic was published by I. Friedlander in the Israel 
Lewy Festschrift (1911) where, however, it is ascribed in error 
to *Saadiah Gaon. It appears that Shaarei Shevuot is merely 
an edited translation of David b. Saadiah’s work written by 
Isaac b. Reuben. Shaarei Shevuot had a very large circulation 
and many incomplete editions of it are extant. Sefer Shevuot 
be-Haruzim, published by Assaf (1933), is also patterned for 
the most part after the Shaarei Shevuot. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Assaf, in: KS, 3 (1927), 295-7; idem, Mi-Sifrut 
ha-Geonim (1933), 12f.; Benedikt, in: Ks, 25 (1948/49), 173; Abramson, 


in: Talpioth, 5 (1952), 773-80. 
[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


DAVID BEN SAMUEL (d. after 1201), exilarch in *Bagh- 
dad before 1195, although he is only mentioned as such from 
1197. David succeeded his father, Samuel of Mosul, who held 
the position from 1175 to 1190. He secured his appointment 
only with some difficulty. The head of the Baghdad academy, 
*Samuel b. Ali, objected to the exilarchate and wished to abol- 
ish it. It was only as a result of the pressure of the Baghdad 
community that the position was maintained. Samuel b. Ali 
opposed the appointment of David b. Samuel as exilarch on 
the grounds that he was not sufficiently learned. It seems that 
*Maimonides was opposed to this view. It is doubtful whether 
R. David b. Samuel or R. David of Mosul excommunicated R. 
*Daniel b. Saadiah, the pupil of R. Samuel b. Ali, because he 
had violently criticized Maimonides’ opinions a short while 
before 1235. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mann, in: Sefer Zikkaron li-Khevod S.A. 
Poznanski (1927), 23f.; Mann, Texts, 1 (1931), index; Assaf, in: Tarbiz, 
1 (1930), 126-8; Abramson, in: Perakim, 1 (1967-68), 16. 

[Abraham David] 
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DAVID BEN SAMUEL HA-LEVI (known as the Taz from 
the initial letters of his work, Turei Zahav; 1586-1667), rabbi 
and halakhic authority. Born in Vladimir-Volynski (Lodo- 
meria), Ukraine, he studied under his eldest brother, Isaac 
ha-Levi, and married the daughter of Joel *Sirkes. After his 
marriage he remained for some time in the house of his fa- 
ther-in-law and studied in his yeshivah. He established his 
own bet midrash in Cracow. He regarded the premature death 
of his children there as a punishment for establishing his 
home on top of the synagogue. David was appointed rabbi of 
Putalicze near Rawa (Galicia) in about 1618, and for 20 years 
he served as rabbi of Posen. About 1641 he was appointed rabbi 
of Ostrog in Volhynia, where he maintained a yeshivah. Dur- 
ing the Chmielnicki pogroms (1648-49) he escaped to the for- 
tress of Ulick. In the selihot (published in Yalkut Menahem of 
Menahem Mendel Biber, 1903) which he composed for the 26» 
of Sivan, he describes the miraculous escape of the Jews who 
gathered there for protection. He then went to Lublin, and fi- 
nally, like many Polish scholars, wandered westward. He was 
consulted on halakhic problems in all the Moravian commu- 
nities to which he came. When calm was partially restored in 
Poland, he returned there, and in 1654 was appointed rabbi of 
Lemberg to the community “outside the city.” He participated 
in the meetings of the Council of the Four Lands and his sig- 
nature appears on many of the rulings and resolutions issued 
by that body. His two sons, Mordecai and Solomon, were killed 
in the pogroms against the Jews of Lvov which broke out on 
May 3, 1664. During his last days he sent his son Isaiah and 
stepson Aryeh Leib b. Samuel Zevi to investigate the claims of 
*Shabbetai Zevi. They came back full of enthusiasm, bringing 
a letter and gifts for their aged father, who appears to have ac- 
cepted their opinion. David died in Lvov. 

His most important work, Turei Zahav (Taz), is in the 
main a commentary on the four parts of the Shulhan Arukh: 
Even ha-Ezer (reissued in full in Zolkiew, 1754) and Hoshen 
Mishpat (to section 246, Hamburg, 1692; the whole published 
in Berlin, 1766). The work is not a running commentary, but 
discussions on the Tur of Jacob b. Asher and the Talmud and 
its commentators. Taz on Orah Hayyim was published in the 
margin of the Shulhan Arukh, together with the commen- 
tary of Abraham Abele Gumbiner, under the combined title 
Meginnei Erez (Dyhernfurth, 1692), Magen David being Da- 
vid’s work and Magen Avraham, Gumbiner’s. Magen David is 
a running commentary, but has a closer relationship to the 
Tur than to the Shulhan Arukh. Various authors have written 
notes and glosses on this section of the Taz, the best-known 
being Peri Megadim, of Joseph b. Meir *Teomim. The most im- 
portant and authoritative of the sections, however, is the Taz 
on Yoreh Deah (Lublin, 1646). The second edition was pub- 
lished in the margin of the Shulhan Arukh together with the 
commentary of *Shabbetai b. Meir ha-Kohen, the whole being 
called Ashlei ha-Ravrevei (Wilhelmsdorf, 1677). In the com- 
mentary David gives reasons for the rulings of the Shulhan 
Arukh and examines the sources. This section became pop- 
ular in all yeshivot as soon as it appeared and was accepted 
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as authoritative by halakhists. At the end of the book he ap- 
pended Daf Aharon, containing criticism of Siftei Kohen on 
Yoreh Deah by Shabbetai b. Meir ha-Kohen. Many supercom- 
mentaries were also written on this section of Taz, the most 
important again being Peri Megadim. David added two books 
containing corrections and supplements to the Taz (Haggahot 
ve-Hiddushim, Halle, 1710; Zahav Mezukkak, Dyhernfurth, 
1725). He also wrote Divrei David (ibid., 1689), a supercom- 
mentary to that of *Rashi on the Pentateuch. The second edi- 
tion of the Taz on Even ha-Ezer as well as a collection of re- 
sponsa, which were available to scholars of the generation after 
his death, have not survived. David's works greatly influenced 
practical halakhic rulings during the succeeding generations. 
He is credited with halakhic contributions toward a synthesis 
of economic practice with the laws of the Torah. His rulings 
occasionally reflect a practical flexibility in the face of social 
and economic reality. The Turei Zahav synagogue in Lvov was 
named after him. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y.M. Zunz, Ir ha-Zedek (1874), 151-3; Fuenn, 
Keneset, 239; H.N. Dembitzer, Kelilat Yofi, 1 (1887, repr. 1960), 48-77; 
S. Buber, Anshei Shem (1895), 56-59; M.M. Biber, Mazkeret li-Gedo- 
lei Ostraha (1907), 53-58; S.M. Chones, Toledot ha-Posekim (1910), 
266-70; Halpern, Pinkas (1945), index; H. Tchernowitz, Toledot ha- 
Posekim, 3 (1947), 139-41; Szulwas, in: I. Halprin (ed.), Beit Yisrael be- 
Polin, 2 (1953), 20-21; J. Sasportas, Zizat Novel Zevi, ed. by I. Tishby 
(1954), 77-79; Ben-Sasson, in: Zion, 21 (1956), 183-206; Scholem, 


Shabbetai Zevi, 500-2. 
[Shmuel Ashkenazi] 


DAVID BEN SAUL (first half of 13" century), talmudic 
scholar who lived in Provence. David was a disciple of *Solo- 
mon b. Abraham of Montpellier and, together with him and 
*Jonah b. Abraham Gerondi, actively opposed Maimonides’ 
philosophic writings. He is quoted in an anonymous com- 
mentary to Bava Mezia in the responsa of Joseph b. David 
ibn Leb (3:60) and in those of Joseph di Trani (Mahanit, resp., 


vol. 2, YD 39). 
[Joseph Elijah Heller] 


DAVID BEN SHIMEON (1825-1879), Moroccan rabbi 
(known as “Zuf Devash”), founder of the Moroccan (Moghrabi) 
Jewish community of Israel. David b. Shimeon was born in 
Rabat, Morocco. In 1854 he left for Erez Israel as part of the 
Moroccan immigration which had been growing continuously 
since the 1830s. These immigrants were mostly poor Jews who 
were motivated to leave by the deterioration of the position of 
the Jews in Morocco, the improvement of conditions in Erez 
Israel, and messianic hopes. All attempts of the Moghrabis to 
establish themselves as a separate community, independent of 
the dominant Sephardi community, met with determined op- 
position on the part of the latter, who even leveled accusations 
at them before the Turkish and consular authorities, with the 
result that some of their leaders were imprisoned. 

Aided by the Ashkenazim in Jerusalem, David finally 
succeeded in 1860 in establishing the separate Moghrabi com- 
munity, arriving at an agreement with the Sephardim as to the 
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allocation of the funds received by them from abroad. David 
applied himself vigorously to the needs of his community. He 
sent emissaries abroad on their behalf and built residential 
areas for them, including the suburb Mahaneh Israel (1867), 
schools, and synagogues. 

David b. Shimeon’s works on halakhah and aggadah deal 
with the religious duty of settling in Erez Israel. They include 
Shaar he-Hazer (1862) and Shaar ha-Mifkad (with additions 
by his son Raphael Aaron; 1908-9). His other works are no 
longer extant. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Elmaleh, in: Luncz, Luah, 14 (1909), 53-88; 
Y. Barnai, in: Ha-Yishuv ha- Yehudi bi- Yerushalayim. 


[Jacob Barnai] 


DAVID BEN SOLOMON (Aba al-Fadl Daid ibn Abi al- 
Bayan Suleiman al-Isra@ili; 1161-after 1236), Karaite physi- 
cian in Cairo. He was a pupil of and secretary to Hibat Allah 
ibn Jumay‘ (or Jami‘), a Jewish convert to Islam, and personal 
physician to the sultan Saladin. David served as physician to 
the sultan al-Malik al-‘Adil. He also served on the medical 
faculty of the Nasiri hospital in Cairo. Here he had among 
his students Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, the author of the classical his- 
tory of Arab physicians, who speaks of him in the highest 
terms as an outstanding diagnostician and therapeutist. David 
wrote Al-Dustur al-Bimaristani fi al-Adwiya al-Murakkaba 
(ed. by P. Sbath, Cairo, 1933), a formulary of compound med- 
icines for hospital use, and Risdlat al-Mujarrabat, a tract on 
well-tested medicines. Prescriptions by David are frequently 
quoted in the standard pharmacopoeia (entitled Minhdj al- 
Dukkan) of the 13b-century Jewish apothecary Aba al-Mina 
al-Kuhin al-‘Attar. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Arab Lit, 195f.; Brockelmann, 
Arab Lit, 1 (1898), 491, and Supplement 1 (1937), 896. 


[Leon Nemoy] 


DAVID BEN SOLOMON IBN ABI (Avi, Ben Abi) ZIMRA 
(known as RaDBaZ = Rabbi David Ben Abi Zimra; 1479-1573), 
talmudic scholar, halakhic authority, and kabbalist. Abi Zimra 
was born in Spain into a wealthy family, but by the age of 
13 he was in Safed (possibly going via Fez - see Sambari in 
Neubauer’s Chronicles, vol. 1 (1887), 157). The most eminent 
of his teachers was Joseph Saragossi of Sicily who left Spain 
in 1492 and eventually settled in Safed. Abi Zimra moved to 
Jerusalem but shortly before 1513 immigrated to Egypt, ap- 
parently due to bad economic conditions in Palestine. He re- 
mained there for 40 years, first in Alexandria, then in Cairo 
where he joined the bet din of the nagid, Isaac Sholal. After 
the conquest of Egypt by the Turks (1517) and the decline of 
the office of the nagid, Abi Zimra became the official head of 
Egyptian Jewry. He was not only dayyan but also head of a 
yeshivah, trustee of the hekdesh, and administrator of charity 
collections. He held all of these offices in an honorary capacity, 
as he was financially independent. Apart from his inherited 
wealth Abi Zimra was apparently successful in business and 
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as a moneylender to non-Jews (S. Assaf, Mekorot u-Mehkarim 
(1946), 199-203). His library, containing rare manuscripts, was 
famous. His was an open house; R. Isaac *Akrish lived there 
for many years and was the tutor of his children and grand- 
children. Abi Zimra exercised a great influence upon his con- 
temporaries which can be seen from his success in settling a 
quarrel between the Musta‘rabs (the indigenous Jewish com- 
munity) and the Maghrabis (the community with origins in 
other parts of North Africa), and in issuing many ordinances 
beneficial to Egyptian Jewry. The most famous of them are the 
abolition of the dating of legal documents according to the 
Seleucid era (minyan shetarot), and its replacement by dating 
according to the era of Creation (see *Calendar); formation 
of a hevra kaddisha (burial society; previously the dead had 
to be buried secretly to avoid attacks from the non-Jews); and 
the prohibition of the employment of non-Jews as dancers and 
musicians at Jewish weddings. He also tried to reintroduce 
into the public liturgy the recital of the Amidah by both the 
congregation and the reader (from the time of Maimonides 
this had been said by the reader only). 

His reputation extended beyond the boundaries of Egypt 
and legal and religious questions were sent to him from many 
communities. Abi Zimra often engaged in disputations with 
Muslim and Karaite scholars, and his initially lenient attitude 
to the *Karaites became more stringent. Shortly before 1553 
he decided to return to Palestine. He settled first in Jerusalem 
where he was dissatisfied with the local governor as well as 
with some of the Jews, and moved to Safed, where he re- 
mained until his death. Although Abi Zimra praised Jewish 
scholars who were versed in natural sciences and spoke with 
warm appreciation of the contribution of Jewish philosophers 
in promoting Jewish belief, he discouraged his students from 
studying philosophy (Resp. published by Assaf in Minhah le- 
David (1935), 228-33). His negative attitude toward philoso- 
phy is more firmly expressed in his later works (Resp. no. 1616, 
Migdal David (1883), introd. and 34b; Mezudat David (1862), 
no. 446). When asked which system of articles of faith (Ik- 
karei ha-Dat) he approved, he replied that he opposed any 
system, since each commandment was of paramount impor- 
tance (Resp. no. 344). In Abi Zimra’s view, the aggadah, which 
he regarded as equal in holiness to other parts of the Oral 
Law, can bear two meanings, one literal (nigleh) and one 
esoteric (nistar). He strongly criticized the Bible commentar- 
ies of Abraham *Ibn Ezra and David *Kimhi who referred 
to a certain aggadah as “irrational.” He believed in demons 
(Resp. no. 848) but strongly opposed superstitious practices, 
particularly those which conflict with religious laws. In some 
respects Abi Zimra was very stringent in religious practice, 
but he was also very humane and objected to imposing new 
restrictions. 

His methods were scientific. He examined texts criti- 
cally, comparing the different versions and tracing them back 
to their original sources, investigating their authenticity, and 
emending them only when necessary and no other solution 
could be found. A treatise on the methodology of the Talmud 
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(Kelalei ha-Gemara, printed in Me-Harerei Nemerim, Venice, 
1599; separately Zolkiew, 1749) was attributed to Abi Zimra, 
but modern scholarship doubts he is the author of this work. 
Nevertheless, a good number of his responsa are devoted to 
methodological principles. 

Although he was a kabbalist, he introduced Kabbalah 
in decisions only when not in contradiction with the Tal- 
mud, or where no definite decision is laid down in the Tal- 
mud. When Kabbalah conflicted with the Talmud preference 
was to be given to the latter. When a young man, Abi Zimra 
wrote a kabbalistic work on the letters of the Hebrew alpha- 
bet (Magen David, Amsterdam, 1713) and in later years he 
composed works dealing more generally with Kabbalah. In 
his kabbalistic system gematriot (“numerical value of letters”) 
and the doctrine of metempsychosis played important roles, 
the latter being reflected even in his legal decisions (e.g., on 
halizah). He was one of the most open defenders of the doc- 
trine of cosmic cycles in creation (Shemittot). 

Abi Zimra’s most important work is his collection of re- 
sponsa (Teshuvot ha-Radbaz, 1882) in seven parts (see Boaz 
Cohen, in: Ha-Zofeh le-Hokhmat Yisrael, 14 (Budapest, 1930), 
115-94, 211-356). Other of his responsa appear in the works 
of his contemporaries. Various individual responsa have been 
published from manuscript. A. Marx published one full of in- 
terest addressed to the Jewish community of Cochin, India, 
on the status of the black Jews (REJ, 89 (1930), 293-304). Eight 
more from the same manuscript were published by H.J. Zim- 
mels (Sefer ha-Yovel... S. Krauss (1936), 178-87) and S. Assaf 
published a responsum in Minhah le-David (Kovez Maamarim 
le-Yovel... D. Yellin (1935), 228-33). Abi Zimra’s halakhic opin- 
ions were widely quoted throughout the centuries. Even in 
modern times, his responsa continue to have an impact on 
a wide variety of issues, including medical questions. Even 
though Abi Zimra was not a doctor, his medical knowledge 
was quite formidable and accurate. He was very sensitive to 
patients’ needs and feelings, looking for leniencies wherever 
he could. Abi Zimra’s opinion is much quoted regarding an- 
other modern issue, namely the halakhic status of Ethiopian 
Jewry; he affirms their Jewishness. 

Abi Zimra’s novellae are quoted by his pupil Bezalel 
*Ashkenazi in his Shitah Mekubbezet and he himself refers to 
his novellae to tractate Shabbat (Magen David, Introd.). His 
other published works are Yekar Tiferet (Smyrna, 1757), a com- 
mentary on those portions of Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah on 
which there is no Maggid Mishneh commentary, i.e., on the 
sections Haflaah, Zera’im, Kedushah, and Shofetim, which 
were published in the Romm (Vilna) editions of the Mishneh 
Torah, and on Sheluhin ve-Shuttafin, and Avadim by S.B. Wer- 
ner (Jerusalem, 1945); Mezudat David (written 1556, Zolkiew, 
1862), an explanation of the traditional 613 commandments, 
both rational and kabbalistic; Migdal David (written 1560, 
Lemberg, 1883), a kabbalistic commentary on the Song of 
Songs; and Keter Malkhut, a piyyut for the Day of Atonement, 
which has been frequently published and is included in the 
Heidenheim Mahzor. The remainder are still in manuscript. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, 1 (1852), 44-45, no. 16; S. Hazzan, Ha- 
Maalot li-Shelomo (1894), 18a, no. 4; Rosanes, Togarmah, 1 (19307), 
197ff.; 2 (1938), 151n, 181; 3 (1938), 326; H.J. Zimmels, Rabbi David ibn 
abi Simra (Ger., 1932); Ashtor, Toledot, 2 (1951), 458-70; Scheiber 
and Benayahu, in: Sefunot, 6 (1962), 125-34; Waxman, Literature, 2 
(19607), 179-81; ILM. Goldman, The Life and Times of Rabbi David Ibn 
Abi Zimra (1971). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Shapiro, in: Judaism, 
42:3 (1993), 332-43; A. Ophir Shemesh, in: Asufot, 14 (2002),125-54; 
Y. Shiloh, “Kelalei ha-Talmud ve-Shittat Limud ha-Talmud shel Rabbi 
David ben Zimra, dissertation, Bar-Ilan (2002); S. Morell, Studies in 
the Judicial Methodology of Rabbi David ibn Ali Zimra (2004). 


[Hirsch Jacob Zimmels] 


DAVID BEN ZAKKAI (1), exilarch in Iraq, 917-40. David 
became exilarch during a period of severe controversy, some 
five years after his uncle, *Ukva, had been removed from his 
position by the rosh yeshivah of Pumbedita, *Kohen Zedek, 
and his faction. David was appointed by the rosh yeshivah 
of Sura. The wealthy, who were influential in royal circles, 
were the principal opponents of the exilarchate. They prob- 
ably wished to abolish the established leadership, which was 
based on lineage. David zealously watched over the dignity of 
his position and its income from distant provinces. Aided by 
government intervention, the exilarch collected a large sum of 
money from the Jews of Persia. *Nathan ha-Bavli’s description 
of the installation ceremony of the exilarch and of his system 
of tax collection probably applies to David. In the early days 
of David's office the balance of authority in the autonomous 
Jewish leadership of Babylonia was disturbed by the decline 
of the yeshivah of Sura which was in danger of closing. Such 
a situation would have left Pumbedita, and the gaon at its 
head, as the only possible challenge to the authority of the 
exilarch. David showed initiative and a readiness to depart 
from traditional ways in order to save the ancient yeshivah 
and the double gaonate. He appointed *Saadiah ben Joseph as 
gaon, “who was not of the rabbinical body of the yeshivah, but 
from Egypt.” David had become acquainted with him when, 
together, they had opposed the gaon *Ben Meir of Palestine 
over the issue of the independence of the Babylonian commu- 
nity in matters concerning the calendar. In this conflict Saa- 
diah recognized David as a leader. It is related that David had 
been forewarned of Saadiah’s irritable disposition, to which 
he replied: “My judgment and decision have already fallen in 
favor of him.” The relations between David and Saadiah Gaon 
were satisfactory during the first two years following his ap- 
pointment. Moreover, a document is extant in which the gaon 
lavishly praises the halakhic judgment of the exilarch. About 
930, however, a dispute broke out between them. There are 
differing versions of the cause of the conflict, according to 
the two groups of supporters. It may be assumed that it was a 
struggle for the leadership between two resolute men, during 
a period of upheaval and tension among the ruling class of 
Babylonian Jewry. The consequences were grave: the wealthy 
supported Saadiah and appointed Josiah-Hasan, the brother 
of David, as exilarch. On the other hand, David appointed *Jo- 
seph b. Jacob as gaon of Sura. The struggle between the con- 
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tending forces took the form of reciprocal accusations, bans, 
and counter-bans, and the case was even brought before the 
court of the caliph. David’s party gained the upper hand; Jo- 
siah was expelled and Saadiah was removed from his position. 
David acted with excessive severity against his opponents. In 
the end the rivals reached a compromise (Purim, 937). Da- 
vid’s life was a stormy one, but by the time of his death he had 
strengthened the authority of the exilarchate. His efforts had 
saved the yeshivah of Sura from extinction. Furthermore, his 
struggle for the prestige of his position and the maintenance 
of the traditional form of Jewish autonomous leadership pre- 
vented the rising wealthy class from seizing power. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neubauer, Chronicles, 2 (1888), 78-87; A. 
Harkavy, Zikkaron le-Rishonim, 1:4 (1892), 276-7, no. 555; B.M. Lewin 
(ed.) Iggeret Sherira Gaon (1921), 117; Auerbach, in: Juedische Studien 
Joseph Wohlgemuth... (1928), 1-30; Baron, in: Saadia Anniversary Vol- 
ume (1943), 9ff.; Abraham Ibn Daud, Book of Tradition, ed. by G.D. 
Cohen (1967), 54f., 58, 61, 130f; H. Malter, Saadia Gaon: His Life and 


Works (1921), index. 
{Haim Hillel Ben-Sasson] 


DAVID BEN ZAKKAI (II) (d. c. 1216), exilarch in *Mosul, 
Mesopotamia. David and his cousin Samuel, descendants 
of the exilarch Josiah b. Zakkai, were community leaders in 
Mosul. *Pethahiah of Regensburg, who visited Mosul about 
1175, States that they owned fields and vineyards and collected 
taxes from the local Jews. In 1174 after the exilarch *Daniel b. 
Hasdai died leaving no sons, there was a disagreement among 
the communal leaders in Baghdad over the choice of his suc- 
cessor. Some favored David, while others supported Samuel. 
Apparently Samuel was appointed exilarch in Baghdad and 
David in Mosul. It was either he or his kinsman David, son 
and successor of Samuel, who about 1215 complied with a re- 
quest from Joseph ibn *Aknin, the disciple of Maimonides, to 
excommunicate *Daniel ha-Bavli for his attacks on his master. 
He was still alive in 1216, when he was visited in Mosul by the 
poet Judah *Al-Harizi, but the date of his death is unknown. 
He was succeeded as exilarch in Mosul by his son Daniel and 
afterward, by Daniel’s son *David ben Daniel. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mann, Texts, 1 (1931), index; idem, in: Sefer 
Zikkaron ... S. Poznariski (1927), 23, 25, 26-27, 37; S. Poznanski, Baby- 


lonische Geonim (1914), index. 
[Tovia Preschel] 


DAVID D’BETH HILLEL, (d. 1846), traveler and scholar, au- 
thor of Travels from Jerusalem through Arabia, Kurdistan, Part 
of Persia and India to Madras 1824-32 (Madras, 1832). D’Beth 
Hillel left his native Vilna at the beginning of the 19 cen- 
tury, settled with other pupils of the Gaon of Vilna in *Safed 
around 1815, and began his long journey to the East in 1824. 
He traveled through *Palestine, *Syria, and remote regions of 
*Kurdistan and *Persia. After spending a year in Baghdad and 
other communities in Mesopotamia, he sailed from Bushire 
to India, landing at Bombay in October 1828. He then jour- 
neyed to Cochin (*Kochi) where he remained four months, 
returned to Bombay for a two-year sojourn, and then traveled 
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through the Bombay presidency until he reached Madras in 
1831. While waiting there for passage to return to Palestine, 
he taught Hebrew to some English clergymen, including the 
Anglican archdeacon T. Robinson to whom he dedicated his 
Travels. He returned to *Jerusalem in 1838, revisited India in 
1845, and died the next year in Calcutta. 

D’Beth Hillel was the first Jewish traveler since *Benja- 
min of Tudela to leave so detailed an account of the various 
Jewish communities in the Orient and of other Oriental sects 
and religions. His information and observations on the geo- 
graphical distribution, the socio-economic structure, and the 
languages and dialects of the Jews in Palestine, Kurdistan, Per- 
sia, and India made his Travels an invaluable source of infor- 
mation on the Oriental Diaspora in the early 19 century. The 
book, published in an edition of only 300 copies, is extremely 
rare and has been used by only a few scholars. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yaari, in: Sinai, 4 (1939), 24-53 (Heb. tr. of 
chapters on Palestine); Fischel, ibid., 5 (1940), 218-54 (Heb. tr. of chap- 
ters on Kurdistan, Babylonia, and Persia); idem, in: Jsos, 6 (1944), 
195-226 (biographical details); idem, in: Oriens, 10 (1957), 240-47; 
idem, in: In the Time of Harvest, Essays... H. Silver (1963), 170-85. 


[Walter Joseph Fischel] 


DAVID-GORODOK (Pol. Dawidgrédek; Heb. 7177)? 717), 
town in Brest-Litovsk oblast, Belarus; until 1793 and from 
1921 to 1939 within Poland. Jews are first known there from 
the middle of the 176 century. In 1667 David-Gorodok had an 
established community linked to that of *Pinsk. There were 
408 Jews aged over one year living in David-Gorodok in 1766, 
and 386 in 1784. Main occupations were innkeeping, the sale 
of alcoholic liquor, trade in timber and forest produce, and 
cattle breeding. Jews were active in forest exploitation and 
the development of river navigation to the Ukraine and Bal- 
tic Sea which expanded in David-Gorodok in the 19‘ century, 
and the community increased. It numbered 1,572 in 1847, and 
3,087 (40% of the total population) in 1897. In 1898, to offset 
the growing competition of the railroads, a number of Jewish 
carters there invested in a steamship. A further group founded 
a motorbus company in 1921. The majority in the community 
were *Mitnaggedim. The local supporters of the *Bund (promi- 
nent among them A. *Litvak) and the Territorialist Socialist 
movement were active in the 1905 revolution and *self-defense 
against pogroms was organized in the community. The *Povalei 
Zion party resumed activities in David-Gorodok in 1917. In 
the elections to the Russian Constituent Assembly in 1917, the 
local Zionist Organization received 740 votes and the Poalei 
Zion 640 votes. The Jews in David-Gorodok suffered during 
the Revolution and the Polish-Soviet war (1917-1921). During 
Sukkot 1921 soldiers of the “White” General Bulak-Balakhov- 
ich who arrived with the Polish army were stationed there for 
several weeks, during which they went on a rampage of rob- 
bery, rape, and murder, receiving 100,000 rubles as ransom 
from the Jews. The Jewish population numbered 2,832 (28.1% 
of the total) in 1921. The *American Jewish Joint Distribu- 
tion Committee provided considerable relief to the commu- 
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nity. Jews owned sawmills, flour mills, and tanneries. They 
rented estates and lakes, and exported their products. Most 
of the retail trade was in Jewish hands. *He-Halutz began ac- 
tivities in David-Gorodok in 1921, the *Mizrachi in 1925, and 
*Ha-Shomer ha-Zair in 1927. A *Tarbut Hebrew elementary 
school was founded in 1924 (it numbered 400 pupils in 1934), 
and a Hebrew religious school, Yavneh, in 1927. The director 
of Tarbut, Abraham Olszanski, founded a group for Hebrew- 
speakers, Benei Yehudah, in 1931, which spread over Poland 
and became a movement. In 1928, when elections to the mu- 
nicipal councils were held in Poland under full democratic 
conditions, eight Jews were elected in David-Gorodok among 
the 24 members of the council. 

[Arthur Cygielman] 


Hasidism 

There was a hasidic dynasty called after the township of the 
same name. The Hasidim of the Gorodok dynasty proper 
should be distinguished from the followers of *Menahem 
Mendel of Vitebsk, also sometimes called Hasidim of Gorodok 
(Yid. Horodok). The dynasty, whose followers came mainly 
from Polesia, was founded at the beginning of the 19‘ cen- 
tury by ZE'EV WOLFF GINSBURG (son of the zaddik Samuel 
of Kashivka (Volhynia)), the av bet din of David-Gorodok. 
He was followed by his son DAVID, his grandson ISRAEL JO- 
SEPH HA-LEVI (d. c. 1899), the most influential member of 
the dynasty, and the latter’s grandson 1saac (d. 1908). The 
Hasidim of David-Gorodok were mostly artisans and simple 
people and their zaddikim behaved modestly. Their style of 
prayer was more sedate than that of most hasidim and they 
had special melodies. Isaac's descendants perished during 


the Holocaust. 
[Wolf Zeev Rabinowitsch] 


Holocaust Period 

From Sept. 19, 1939, until July 5, 1941, the town was under 
Soviet rule and the Jewish population increased with the in- 
flux of refugees from German-occupied western Poland. The 
Soviet regime introduced drastic changes in economic, re- 
ligious, and social life. Jewish community institutions were 
disbanded; the Hebrew *Tarbut school continued to function 
in Yiddish; private economic initiative was stifled; and arti- 
sans were organized into cooperatives. The Orthodox Jewish 
congregation made efforts to overcome difficulties imposed 
on their religious life. On the holidays, prayer services were 
held earlier in the morning so the men could appear at their 
places of work. In the summer of 1940 local Zionist and Re- 
visionist leaders were arrested, followed in February 1941 by 
the arrest of over ten other community leaders. In April that 
year the young men were drafted into the Soviet army. When 
war broke out between Germany and the U.S.S.R. on June 22, 
1941, Jewish groups attempted to flee to the Soviet interior. 
The Germans entered David-Gorodok on July 5, 1941. A lo- 
cal gentile delegation appeared before the Germans in Pinsk 
with a request to be allowed to attack the Jews. The Germans 
willingly acceded and issued orders for all Jewish males 14 
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years of age or older to appear in the square by the church. 
From there they were taken to the town of Hinowski where 
they had to dig the trenches in which they were murdered and 
buried. The Germans set up a ghetto for the surviving women 
and children. Sealed within, they suffered from disease and 
starvation. When the ghetto was liquidated in the summer 
of 1942, some of the inhabitants reached the partisans active 
in the vicinity. By the time Soviet forces reentered in 1944 no 
Jews were left alive in David-Gorodok. Later, very few survi- 
vors came back, mostly from the U.S.S.R. They all left David- 
Gorodok within a short time for the West and some of them 
settled in Israel. 
[Aharon Weiss] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Rabinowitsch, Lithuanian Hasidism 
(1970), 209-14, 227. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sefer Zikkaron David- 
Horodok (1956). 


DAVID IBN HAJJAR (12" century), Spanish talmudist 
and grammarian, and pupil of Isaac b. Jacob *Alfasi. Extracts 
from David’s writings in Arabic on marriage contracts and 
divorce are cited in Hebrew translation in the collection of 
geonic responsa Shaarei Zedek (1966, p. 33). Abraham *Ibn 
Ezra, in the introduction to his Moznayim, mentions David, 
the dayyan, in the list ziknei leshon ha-kodesh (“the sages of 
the Hebrew tongue”): “and R. David the dayyan ibn Hajjar, a 
Spaniard from Granada, also belongs to them, and decided 
to compose Sefer ha-Melakhim” - an Arabic work on Hebrew 
grammar. Ibn Hajjar is called Abu Suleiman ibn Muhagir by 
Moses *Ibn Ezra. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Bacher, Abraham ibn Ezra als Gramma- 
tiker (1881), 185; idem, Die hebraeische Sprachwissenschaft vom 10. bis 
zum 16. jahrhundert (1892), 60. 


DAVIDOFF, LEO MAX (1898-1975), U.S. neurosurgeon. Da- 
vidoff was born in Talsen, Latvia, and was taken to the United 
States in 1905. After his medical training he served as surgeon 
to the Byrd-Macmillan Arctic expedition of 1925. He headed 
the department of neurological surgery at the Jewish Hospi- 
tal of Brooklyn (1937-45), the Montefiore Hospital (1945-49), 
and the Beth Israel Hospital (1949-54). From 1951 to 1956 he 
was neurosurgeon at the Mount Sinai Hospital and from 1954 
to 1966 was director of neurological surgery at the Bronx Mu- 
nicipal Hospital Center. His academic appointments included 
the clinical professorship of neurological surgery at Columbia 
University’s College of Physicians and Surgeons (1945-49) and 
the New York University College of Medicine (1949-54). In 
1954 he began his association with the Albert Einstein College 
of Medicine of Yeshiva University, where he served as profes- 
sor and chairman of the department of surgery (1954-58) and 
neurological surgery (1959-66). He was associate dean of the 
college from 1961 to 1966. 

Davidoff was chairman of a number of medical training 
missions for the World Health Organization. He was a mem- 
ber of the medical advisory board of the *Hadassah organi- 
zation and of the board of directors of the American Friends 
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of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. He was president of 
the Society of Neurological Surgeons (1951) and the Harvey 
Cushing Society (1957). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rudolf Virchow Medical Society, Proceed- 


ings, 26, suppl. (1968), 1-39. ean 
red Rosner 


DAVID OF MAKOW (d. 1814), maggid and dayyan in 
Makow, born in Rovno. In his youth he was an adherent of 
the hasidic leader *Menahem Mendel of Vitebsk, but after 
the Hasidim were excommunicated by *Elijah b. Solomon 
Zalman, the Gaon of Vilna, in 1772, David of Makow became 
one of his followers and joined the Mitnaggedim (opponents 
of Hasidism). He warned against the danger which he saw in 
the teachings of Hasidism, considering the way of life of the 
Hasidim as a threat to normative Judaism, and was harshly 
critical of Hasidism, blaming the courts of zaddikim for the 
spread of religious and moral anarchy. He took to task impor- 
tant Hasidim, including *Israel b. Eliezer Ba’al Shem Tov. Two 
anti-hasidic works attributed to him (though some consider 
that they were written by his son, Ezekiel of Radzymin) are 
Zemir Arizim (Warsaw, 1798) and a well-known treatise which 
exists in three versions: Shever Posheim (Jerusalem, National 
Library, Ms. 8° 2405), Zot Torat ha-Kenaot (Oxford, Bodle- 
ian Library, Ms. Mich. 45, fols. 106-79), and Zimrat ha-Arez 
(Ms. Leningrad, Asiatic Museum). David of Makow also wrote 
commentaries on the Bible and the Mishnah which were never 
published; the manuscripts were destroyed in a fire in Serock 
in 1893. Two letters and his will, which are still extant, are anti- 
hasidic in content. David of Makow is the most noted polemi- 
cist against Hasidism in the years 1772 to 1798. His style and 
tone express the bitterness existing between the two camps. 
Echoes of this criticism of Hasidism are to be found in *Has- 
kalah literature, as in the writings of Joseph *Perl and Peter 
*Beer. David’s sons were Ezekiel of Radzymin (d. 1814) and 
Raphael, the father of Shabbetai, who copied Zot Torat ha- 
Kenaot. His daughter Rachel married Joshua of Makow, who 
also took part in the struggle against Hasidism. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dubnow, Hasidut, index; E.R. Malachi, in: 
Sefer ha-Yovel shel Hadoar (1952), 286-300; M. Wilensky, in: PAAJR, 
25 (1956), 137-56; idem, in: Tarbiz, 27 (1957/58), 550-5; idem, in: 
Divrei ha-Congress ha-Olami ha-Revi’i le-Maddaei ha-Yahadut, 2 
(1968), 237-51; idem, Hasidim u-Mitnaggedim (1970), index; A. Ru- 
binstein, in: Ks, 35 (1959/60), 240-9; idem, in: Kovez Bar-Ilan, 8 


(1970), 225-43. 
[Esther (Zweig) Liebes] 


DAVID OF TALNA (David b. Mordecai Twersky; 1808- 
1882), zaddik living first at Vasilkov and afterward at Talna 
(Talnoye, Ukraine). He was the most celebrated of the eight 
sons of Menahem Nahum *Twersky, founder of the Chernobyl 
hasidic dynasty. Thousands of people came to his “court, 
which he maintained in luxurious style, even retaining a court 
jester. According to hasidic tradition his house contained a sil- 
ver chair bearing the inscription in gold: David Melekh Yis- 
rael Hai ve-Kayyam (“David, king of Israel, lives and is in ex- 
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istence”). This gave his opponents a means of denouncing him 
to the Russian authorities as a rebel against the government. 
He was thrown into prison and freed only after numerous ap- 
peals. In spite of his aristocratic way of life, he was a man of 
the people; his speech was flavored with popular proverbs so 
that it would be more readily understood by the common peo- 
ple. He was fond of music and brought to his court the most 
famous folk singers and musicians in the region. The Talna 
melodies became popular among both Hasidim and Jews in 
general. He wrote Magen David (1852), Birkat David (1862), 
and Kehillat David (1882). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Minkowsky, in: Reshumot, 1 (1925), 109- 
22; M.S. Geshuri, Ha-Niggun ve-ha-Rikkud ba-Hasidut, 3 (1959), 


319-40. 
[Avraham Rubinstein] 


DAVIDS, AARON ISSACHAR (Bernard) BEN NAHMAN 
(1895-1945), chief rabbi of Rotterdam (Holland). Davids, 
a grandson of Joseph Hirsch *Duenner, was born in Am- 
sterdam. In his youth Davids was very active in the Mizra- 
chi movement and influenced young people in the spirit of 
Zionism. While studying at the rabbinical seminary and the 
university he was headmaster of the Amsterdam religious 
school. He was ordained rabbi in 1923 and immediately in- 
vited to serve as rabbi of Leeuwarden (Friesland). In 1927 he 
was appointed rabbi of Groningen and in 1930 chief rabbi of 
Rotterdam, a post he held until 1943. Despite the increase of 
Nazi persecutions in Holland, he refused to leave his commu- 
nity. In 1943, he was taken to a concentration camp in Holland, 
and sent to Bergen-Belsen where he died. In spite of his rigid 
Orthodoxy he maintained strong ties, and cooperated with, 
all Jewish circles in Holland. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Elleh Ezkerah, 1 (1956), 77-81; EJ. Krop, Rot- 
terdams Jaarboekje (1967), 206-7; L. Vorst, ibid. (1968), 144-7; S. de 
Jong, Joodsch leven in de Friesche hoofdstad 1920-1945 (1970). 


[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


DAVIDSOHN, ISRAEL (1895-1979), U.S. pathologist. Born 
in Tarnopol, Austria, Davidsohn qualified in Europe before 
immigrating to the United States in 1923. He became patholo- 
gist and director of laboratories at Philadelphia’s Mount Sinai 
Hospital (1926-30). He then moved to Mount Sinai Hospital, 
Chicago, where he was director of experimental pathology. He 
also taught at Rush Medical College (1934-41) and the Univer- 
sity of Illinois College of Medicine (1941-47) and from 1947 
to 1968 was professor and chairman of the pathology depart- 
ment at the University of Chicago Medical School. His main 
field of research was immunohematology. 


DAVIDSOHN, ROBERT (1853-1937), historian of medi- 
eval Florence. Davidsohn engaged in business and journal- 
ism, being for a time coeditor of the liberal newspaper, the 
Berliner Boersen-Courier. He wrote an account of his early 
travels in Vom Nordkap bis Tunis (1884). When he was 33 he 
began to study history in earnest, and obtained a doctorate 
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from Heidelberg in 1888. In the following year he settled in 
Florence and, inspired by the famous history of Rome in the 
Middle Ages written by his great friend, the German histo- 
rian Gregorovius, decided to embark on similar study of his 
adopted city. The task took him over 30 years and his two 
most important works, Forschungen zur Geschichte von Flo- 
renz (4 vols., 1896-1908) and Geschichte von Florenz (4 vols., 
1896-1927), established him as the leading authority on Flo- 
rentine history. He was made an honorary citizen of the city, 
and an Italian translation of some of his works was published 


at public expense. 
[Howard L. Adelson] 


DAVIDSON, DAVID (1848-1933), U.S. Reform rabbi and 
educator. Davidson was born in Lauternburg, Germany, and 
immigrated to the United States in 1880 after having been edu- 
cated at the University of Breslau and ordained in Europe. He 
served as rabbi of Congregation B'nai Jeshurun in Des Moines, 
Iowa, and Shearith Israel Congregation in Cincinnati, where 
he was invited by Isaac Mayer *Wise in 1885 to join the fac- 
ulty of the recently established Union College (later renamed 
*Hebrew Union College). Davidson taught Talmud and exe- 
gesis at the Reform seminary from 1885 to 1892, when he was 
awarded a Doctor of Divinity degree by Huc and appointed 
rabbi of the Kahl-Montgomery Congregation in Montgomery, 
Alabama. In 1895, he was called to the prestigious Congrega- 
tion Ahavath Chesed (later, Central Synagogue) in New York 
City, where he subsequently became the rabbi of Congrega- 
tion Agudath Jeshurun. 

Although recognized as a pioneer of Reform Judaism in 
America, Davidson also contributed significantly to the Con- 
servative movement. In the early 1900s, he served as profes- 
sor of rabbinics at the fledgling *Jewish Theological Seminary, 
without drawing a salary. There he befriended a number of 
students who were to make their own marks on American 
Jewish history, including Mordecai M. *Kaplan and Bernard 
C. *Ehrenreich as well as Stephen S. *Wise. 

In 1901, Davidson left the active rabbinate in order to 
establish a private school - the Davidson Collegiate Institute, 
where he gave Morris Raphael Cohen his first teaching posi- 
tion — as well as a summer camp for boys in Pennsylvania. He 
was also a director of the Society for the Aid of Jewish Prison- 
ers and lobbied for a Jewish Protectorate in Palestine. In 1931, 
he was elected an honorary member of the Central Confer- 
ence of American Rabbis. 

In addition to publishing sermons, plays, essays, and 
poems in both German and English, Davidson wrote several 
provocative works, including Shall We Christianize the Consti- 
tution of the U.S.A.? Sabbath or Sunday? (1889), and The Moral 
Issue of the World War (1915). 


[Bezalel Gordon (2™ ed.)] 
DAVIDSON, ISRAEL (1870-1939), scholar of medieval He- 


brew literature. Davidson was born in Yonava, Lithuania; at 
a young age he became an orphan and went to live with his 
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uncle in Grodno, Lithuania. In 1888, after a few years’ study 
at Slobodka yeshivah, he immigrated to the United States. 
There he earned a living as a street vendor, then as a shop as- 
sistant and Hebrew teacher; at night he studied English and 
other subjects to meet college-entrance requirements. After 
completing his studies at Columbia University, he was direc- 
tor of the Hebrew Orphan Asylum and chaplain at the Sing 
Sing prison. In 1905 he began teaching Talmud at the Jewish 
Theological Seminary, New York, and in 1915 was appointed 
professor of medieval Hebrew literature. 

Davidson's first major scholarly publication in English 
was Parody in Jewish Literature (1907, repr., 1967). Thereafter, 
he wrote and edited articles and books in both English and 
Hebrew. Among the most important works are his editions 
of Joseph *Ibn Zabara’s Sefer Shaashu’im with an English in- 
troduction (1914; 1925” with Hebrew introduction); Saadia’s 
Polemic against Hiwi al-Balkhi (1915); Mahzor Yannai (1919), 
published from Greek palimpsests, Davidson recognizing 
*Yannai’s piyyut in the superimposed writing; Mahberet mi- 
Shirei ha-Kodesh asher li-Shelomo ibn Gabirol (1923), Ibn 
*Gabirol’s sacred poetry with English translations by Israel 
Zangwill; Ginzei Schechter (vol. 3, 1928), poems and piyyutim 
from the Cairo Genizah; and Sefer Milhamot ha-Shem (1934), 
the arguments of the Karaite *Salmon b. Yeroham against Saa- 
diah Gaon. He was also responsible for preparing the criti- 
cal edition of piyyutim for Siddur R. Saadyah Gaon (with S. 
Assaf, 1941). His Ozar ha-Meshalim ve-ha-Pitgamim, a trea- 
sury of medieval Jewish parables and maxims, on which Da- 
vidson had worked for many years, was published posthu- 
mously (1957). 

Davidson’s magnum opus is the Ozar ha-Shirah ve-ha- 
Piyyut (Thesaurus of Medieval Hebrew Poetry, 4 vols. and sup- 
plement, 1925-38). In this gigantic work Davidson recorded in 
alphabetical order the initial words of more than 35,000 poems 
and prayers from post-biblical times to the beginning of the 
Haskalah period. Each entry contains information relating to 
the type and structure of the poem, its author, and all available 
information on its publication as well as the literature about it. 
An author index, containing over 2,800 names, and a subject 
index are included. In 1936 Davidson received the first Bialik 
Prize for this monumental work. Davidson's Thesaurus has re- 
mained an indispensable work of reference for scholars. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.M. Habermann, in: Gilyonot, 24 (1936/37), 
109-12; 29 (1939), 180-81; Spiegel, in: Hadoar (May 16, 1930); Finkel- 
stein, in: AyYB (1939), 35-56; O. Davidson, Out of Endless Yearnings 
(1946); S. Spiegel, in: Menorah Journal, 22 (1934), 69-72; S. Assaf (ed.), 
Siddur Rav Saadyah Gaon (1941), 10-16. 


[Abraham Meir Habermann] 


DAVIDSON, JO (1883-1952), U.S. sculptor. Davidson was 
born in the ghetto of New York’s Lower East Side to immi- 
grant parents who had fled the Russian pogroms. Despite pa- 
rental opposition, in his teens Davidson studied drawing in 
New York at the Educational Alliance's art school and at the 
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Art Students’ League. At 18 his parents sent him to New Ha- 
ven to prepare for entrance to Yale Medical School. While in 
New Haven an admirer of Davidson's work showed the young 
man’s drawings to the director of the art school. Impressed, 
the director allowed Davidson to take art classes at Yale free 
of charge. After accidentally walking into a sculpture room 
Davidson realized the direction his art was to take, and re- 
turned to New York to study sculpture. Further studies were 
undertaken in Paris, but he only remained at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts for three weeks. 

He received acclaim early on. Gertrude Vanderbilt Whit- 
ney, who later founded the Whitney Museum of American 
Art in New York, purchased a bust of a young girl in 1906. In 
1909 Davidson had his first one-man show in New York, and 
in 1910 his 8-foot nude La Terre was exhibited and well re- 
ceived at the Salon d’‘Automne. Davidson soon began execut- 
ing portrait busts of famous personalities, including military 
and political leaders. He sculpted presidents Woodrow Wil- 
son (1916, bronze), Herbert Hoover (1921, bronze), Dwight 
D. Eisenhower (1948, bronze), and Franklin Delano Roos- 
evelt (1933, bronze; 1951, stone). These works demonstrate 
Davidson's desire to provide a likeness of his sitter, and also 
to explore and distill the sitter’s personality. His naturalistic 
approach combines with lively surface effects. Indeed, the vig- 
orous and rapid modeling of clay remains apparent even after 
the sculpture has been cast in bronze. 

Once established, Davidson traveled the world making 
bronze busts of figures as diverse as Gertrude Stein (1923), 
Charlie Chaplin (1925), Mahatma Gandhi (1931), Albert Ein- 
stein (c. 1937), and Helen Keller (1942 and 1945, half length). 
His nine-foot full-length bronze of the poet Walt Whitman is 
located at Bear Mountain State Park in New York (1936-39). 
Davidson visited Israel in 1951, at which time he made bronze 
likenesses of the country’s major leaders, including Golda 
Meir (c. 1951), Chaim Weizmann (1951), and David Ben-Gu- 
rion (1951). 

A large retrospective of Davidson's work was held in 1947, 
when 200 sculptures were displayed at the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Letters. Davidson’s autobiography, Between 
Sittings, was published in 1951. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jo Davidson: Portrait Sculpture (1978); Jo Da- 
vidson: American Sculptor, 1883-1952 (1983). 

[Samantha Baskind (24 ed.)] 


DAVIDSON, LIONEL (1922- ), English novelist. David- 
son’ thriller The Night of Wenceslas (1960) was followed by 
a romance, The Rose of Tibet (1962). Two visits to Israel in- 
spired the story of an archaeologist’s adventurous quest for 
“the true menorah,” A Long Way to Shiloh (1966; published 
in the U.S. as The Menorah Men, 1966). Making Good Again 
(1968), a thriller set against the restitution process in Federal 
Germany, emphasized the ingrained Nazism of many “New 
Germans.” Davidson settled in Israel in 1968. His Kolmynsky 
Heights (1994) was a bestseller. 
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DAVIDSON, MAX DAVID (1899-1977), U.S. Conservative 
rabbi. Davidson was born in Newark, New Jersey, and or- 
dained at the *Jewish Theological Seminary in 1922, having 
received his B.A. degree from New York University in 1919. 
He spent his entire career as a pulpit rabbi in his native state 
of New Jersey, first in Asbury Park (Congregation Beth El, 
1922-28) and then in Perth Amboy (Temple Beth Mordecai, 
1929 until his death). Davidson rose to prominence as presi- 
dent both of the *Rabbinical Assembly (1950-52), after hav- 
ing served as treasurer and vice president of the organization 
during the previous three years, and the *Synagogue Council 
of America (1959-61), a body he had helped create. He also 
served as chairman of the *National Jewish Welfare Board’s 
Division of Religious Activities, supervising chaplaincy af- 
fairs for the three major rabbinic groups in the U.S. armed 
services (1950-53); he had actively recruited Jewish chaplains 
during World War 11, then spent the postwar years chairing 
the ra’s Joint Placement Commission, in which capacity he 
secured congregational positions for demobilized military 
chaplains. As vice chairman of the ra’s Membership Com- 
mittee (1944-45), Davidson is credited with having stream- 
lined the procedures for enrolling newly ordained Seminary 
graduates in the Rabbinical Assembly, leading to the expan- 
sion of the RA as the recognized professional association for 
Conservative rabbis. He subsequently chaired the Rabbinical 
Assembly’s Ethics Committee and oversaw the adoption of the 
organization’s Code of Professional Conduct. Even after his 
term as president, he continued to serve the RA as comptrol- 
ler, archivist member of the Committee on Jewish Law and 
Standards, and chairman of the Joint Prayerbook Commis- 
sion of the Rabbinical Assembly and the Synagogue Council 
of America. Throughout his many years in Rabbinical As- 
sembly leadership roles, Davidson developed a reputation 
as a respected arbiter of disputes, a champion of freedom of 
conscience and diversity, and an outspoken critic of what he 
termed the “frightening” toll that congregational life had oc- 
casionally been shown to take on rabbinic colleagues. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: PS. Nadell, Conservative Judaism in America: 
A Biographical Dictionary and Sourcebook (1988). 


[Bezalel Gordon (24 ed.)] 


°DAVIDSON, SAMUEL (1806-1898), clergyman and Bible 
critic. Born in Northern Ireland, he was ordained as a Pres- 
byterian minister in 1833 and was appointed the first profes- 
sor of Bible criticism at the Royal College of Belfast (1835-41). 
After becoming a Congregationalist, he went to Lancashire 
Independent College, Manchester, in 1843, as professor of 
biblical criticism and Oriental languages. As a result of his 
visits to Germany, where he met and was influenced by J. Ne- 
ander, H. *Hupfeld, and other leading Bible critics, Davidson 
translated Julius Fuerst’s Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon of the 
Old Testament (1867). However, he fell into disfavor with the 
college authorities because of his liberal views on the Bible. 
Despite this, he published The Text of the Old Testament Con- 
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sidered (1856, 18597), a commentary on the Bible (especially 
the Pentateuch) pioneering new theories of Higher Criticism. 
The book was attacked by the Lancashire College commit- 
tee, mainly because it denied the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch. After much controversy, he resigned the follow- 
ing year and retired to teach in a Cheshire school. In 1862 he 
moved to London where he was appointed Scripture examiner 
in London University and also served on the Old Testament 
Revision Committee. Among his major works on the Bible 
are The Hebrew Text of the Old Testament Revised (1855), in 
which he examined the Hebrew text and ancient translation; 
Introduction to the Old Testament (3 vols., 1862-63); and On a 
Fresh Revision of the Old Testament (1873), originally written 
for Encyclopaedia Britannica, but published separately since, 
according to Davidson, the original had been “mutilated” by 
the editors. His autobiography and diary were published in 
1899 by his daughter Anne S. Davidson. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Thompson, Lancashire Independent Col- 
lege 1843-1893, Jubilee Memorial. 


[Mervyn M. Lewis] 


DAVIDSON, WILLIAM (1922- ), U.S. industrialist, phi- 
lanthropist, sportsman. Born in Detroit, Mich., Davidson re- 
ceived a bachelor’s degree in business administration from the 
University of Michigan in 1947 and a Juris Doctor degree in 
law from Wayne State University in 1949. Guardian Industries, 
a small, family windshield company owned by a relative, was 
23 years old when Davidson joined it in 1955 after service in 
World War 11 and a short law career. In 1957 Davidson became 
president of Guardian, which bought glass and converted it 
into safety glass for windshields, and over the years Davidson 
transformed it into a multibillion-dollar, multinational com- 
pany with more than 60 facilities on five continents. It now 
makes auto glass, fiberglass insulation, glass panels for office 
buildings, and other products as well as distributing building 
materials to retail stores. Davidson took Guardian public in 
1968 and bought it back for himself in 1985. In the early 2000s 
it had 19,000 employees in 20 countries. 

In addition, Davidson became majority owner of the De- 
troit Pistons professional basketball team in 1974; he owns the 
Detroit Shock of the Women’s National Basketball Association, 
two arena professional football teams, the Tampa Bay Light- 
ning professional hockey team, the DTE Energy Music Theater, 
the Meadow Brook Music Festival, and the Palace of Auburn 
Hills, the city where Guardian is headquartered. His hockey 
and basketball team won world championships one after the 
other in 2004, a fabulous achievement for a sportsman. 

A high school track star, Davidson is a member of the 
Michigan Sports Hall of Fame and the Jewish Sports Hall of 
Fame. He is a longtime benefactor of the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra. In 1992 he gave $30 million to the University of 
Michigan to set up the William Davidson Institute, which is 
dedicated to helping nations in Eastern Europe develop free- 
market economies. 
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Davidson gave millions to finance archaeological exca- 
vations around Jerusalem. In 1994, he gave the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary of America $15 million for a graduate school 
of Jewish education, the largest donation made to a single in- 
stitution of Jewish education in the United States. Davidson 
earlier was chairman of the United Jewish Appeal for Detroit 
and past president of Congregation Shaaray Zedek in South- 
field, Mich. 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


D’AVIGDOR (later d’Avigdor-Goldsmid), family that set- 
tled in England about the middle of the nineteenth century 
and became united with the prominent Jewish family Gold- 
smid. Among its members were ELIM D’AVIGDOR (1841-1895), 
engineer and author. He was the eldest son of count Salo- 
mon Henri d’Avigdor (whom Napoleon 111 created duke of 
Acquaviva) and grandson of Isaac Samuel d’Avigdor, mem- 
ber of the Great Sanhedrin. His mother RACHEL (1816-1896), 
noted for her charitable activities, was the daughter of Isaac 
Lyon *Goldsmid. D’Avigdor worked as an engineer in various 
parts of the world on construction projects, including railways 
in Syria and Transylvania. He wrote hunting stories under the 
pseudonym “Wanderer” and was publisher of the Examiner 
and Yachting Gazette. D’Avigdor was active in the Hovevei 
Zion (see *Hibbat Zion). As a member of the executive of the 
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*Anglo-Jewish Association, he was responsible for the trans- 
ference to its control of the Evelina de Rothschild school in 
Jerusalem, previously controlled by the Rothschild family. His 
son, SIR OSMOND D’AVIGDOR GOLDSMID (1877-1940), added 
the name Goldsmid on inheriting the estates of his cousin Sir 
Julian *Goldsmid. He devoted his life to public service. He 
received recognition for these services in 1934 when the he- 
reditary baronetcy of Isaac Lyon Goldsmid was revived and 
awarded to him. In 1912 he was high sheriff of the county of 
Kent. Within the Jewish community, he served as president 
of the Anglo-Jewish Association (1921-26), president of the 
British *Board of Deputies (1926-33), chairman of the Jewish 
Colonization Association, and treasurer of the Jewish Memo- 
rial Council. Although not a Zionist, he was for many years 
chairman of the council of the British section of the Jew- 
ish Agency. His elder son, SIR HENRY JOSEPH D’AVIGDOR- 
GOLDSMID (1909-1976), the 2™4 baronet, was a Conservative 
member of parliament from 1955 and parliamentary private 
secretary to the minister of housing and local government 
(1955-56). He was president of the Jewish Colonization Asso- 
ciation, and chairman of the Anglo-Israel Bank. Another son, 
Brigadier General sIR JAMES ARTHUR D’AVIGDOR-GOLD- 
SMID (1912-1987) headed the British Territorial Army. He 
later became major general and was a Conservative member 
of Parliament from 1970 to 1974. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: JC (Feb. 15, 1895 and April 15, 1940); The 
Times (April 15, 1940); P. Emden, Jews of Britain (1943), 148-9; 536-7; 
JHSET, 17 (1951-52), 10. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Bermant, The 
Cousinhood, index; M. Jolles, Biographical Directory of Prominent 
British Jews, 1830-1930 (2002), index; ODNB online. 


[Vivian David Lipman] 


DAVIN (David) DE CADEROUSSE (15 century), the first 
known Jew to attempt Hebrew *printing. While living in Avi- 
gnon as a dyer, Davin de Caderousse met a Christian gold- 
smith from Prague named Procop Waldvogel. In 1446 the two 
entered into a notarial contract, Davin undertaking to teach 
the other the art of dyeing and Procop promising in return to 
provide him with the 27 letters of the Hebrew alphabet, cut 
in iron, and with the necessary instruments, in accordance 
with the “science and practise of writing,” which he had been 
teaching him since 1444. The arrangement ultimately broke 
down, and no specimen of this earliest Hebrew printing press 
has survived. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Requin, Origines de l’imprimerie en France 
(1891); C. Roth, Jews in the Renaissance (1959), 167-8. 


[Cecil Roth] 


DAVIS, ABEL (1878-1937), U.S. army officer. Born in Lithu- 
ania, Davis was taken to Chicago as a child and served in the 
Illinois National Guard during the Spanish-American War of 
1898. He fought in France in World War 1 and won awards for 
gallantry in the battles before Amiens, St. Hilaire, and in the 
Argonne. He was later made a brigadier general in the Illinois 
National Guard. Davis was active in Jewish affairs as director 
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of the Associated Jewish Charities and in 1921 was chairman 
of the American Jewish Relief Committee conference. 


DAVIS, AL (1929- ), principal owner and president of the 
Oakland Raiders football team, member of the Pro Football 
Hall of Fame. Born in Brockton, Massachusetts, Davis grew 
up in Brooklyn and graduated from Syracuse University in 
1950, where he played football, basketball, and baseball. Da- 
vis was then named line coach at Adelphi College at age 21. 
He subsequently went into the U.S. Army, where he was as- 
signed as head football coach at Ft. Belvoir, Virginia. Davis 
joined the staff of the NFL Baltimore Colts as a scout in 1954, 
and then served as line coach and chief recruiter at The Citadel 
in 1955-56. Afterwards he spent three years at the University 
of Southern California. Davis was then hired in 1960 by Sid 
*Gillman as an offensive coach for the Los Angeles Chargers 
in the newly formed American Football League. 

In 1963, Davis was hired by the Oakland Raiders to be 
the team’s head coach and general manager, after the team had 
only won three of their previous 28 games. Davis led the Raid- 
ers his first season to a 10—4-0 record, and was named AFL 
Coach of the Year by ap, upt, Sports Illustrated, the Sporting 
News, and his fellow coaches. The nine-win turnaround from 
the previous season remains the greatest such accomplish- 
ment in pro football history. Davis coached three seasons for 
a 23-16-3 record, and was then named commissioner of the 
AFL in April 1966. Though Davis was acclaimed as an instru- 
mental figure in the historic merger between the NFL and AFL, 
he was personally against it. Davis stepped down as commis- 
sioner two months later when Pete Rozelle was chosen to be 
commissioner of the new league, returning to the Raiders as 
general manager and principal owner. 

Known for his dark glasses, slicked-back hair, Brooklyn 
accent, and ferocious competitiveness, Davis was regarded as 
a maverick owner. He moved the Raider franchise to Los An- 
geles in 1982 against the NFL’s objections, winning the battle 
in Federal District Court, and then moved the team back to 
Oakland in 1995. Davis’ Raiders played in five Super Bowls, 
winning in 1977, 1981, and 1984, with the team having the best 
record in pro sports from 1963 to 1991. It was a reflection of 
his often-quoted motto: “Just win, baby.” 

Davis was elected to the Pro Football Hall of Fame in 
1992, the fourth Jew selected after Sid *Luckman, Sid *Gill- 
man, and Ron *Mix, later joined by Marv *Levy and Benny 


*Friedman. 
[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 


DAVIS, AL “BUMMY” (Avraham Davidoff; 1920-1945), 
U.S. welterweight boxer. Born in what was then the very Jew- 
ish Brownsville section of Brooklyn, Davis learned to fight on 
the neighborhood streets as a member of a teenage gang while 
plying his trade as a pushcart peddler. It was a neighborhood 
rife with members of the Jewish mafia known as “Murder, 
Inc.” including Abe “Kid Twist” Reles and “Pittsburgh Phil” 
Strauss, and Davis was the younger brother of both Willie 
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Davidoff, a lieutenant to the famous mobster Louis “Lepke” 
*Buchalter, and Harry, who was also involved with the mob. 

Davis was discovered by manager Johnny Attell while 
fighting as an amateur under the name Giovanni Pasconi. 
Called Vroomy, a derivative of Avraham, by his family, he was 
Boomy to his friends, a nickname that was finally changed to 
“Bummy” by Attell prior to Davis’ first professional fight in 
May 1937. Known for his great left hook, Davis defeated his 
first 22 opponents, 16 by knockout including 10 in the first 
three rounds. 

As the younger brother of two racketeers, Davis was 
tarred and feathered in the press as a mob-controlled lowlife, 
and found himself booed even by his home crowd for knock- 
ing out favorites such as Tony Canzoneri. Davis added to his 
legend in his most famous fight, against Fritzie Zivic on No- 
vember 15, 1940. Zivic was infamous for his dirty tactics in the 
ring, and in the first round he repeatedly thumbed Davis in 
the eyes. When Zivic continued in the second round, Davis 
hit him below the belt at least ten times, refusing to stop. Davis 
was disqualified in the fight, fined $2,500, and suspended from 
the ring by New York State for life, but he was reinstated three 
years later. His final record was 66 wins (47 KOs), 10 losses, 
and 4 draws, and he was named No. 54 on Ring magazine’s list 
of the 100 greatest punchers of all time. 

Davis met a tragic end at the age of 25, when he was shot 
dead in Brownsville while breaking up a robbery at his former 
bar, called Dudy’s. He is the subject of a biography, Ron Ross’ 
somewhat fanciful Bummy Davis vs. Murder, Inc.: The Rise and 
Fall of the Jewish Mafia and an Ill-Fated Prizefighter (2003). 


[Elli Wohlgelernter (2"¢ ed.)] 


DAVIS, ALEXANDER BARNARD (1828-1913), Australian 
rabbi. Born in England, Davis served as headmaster of West- 
minster Jews’ Free School, London, and minister of Kingston 
Congregation, Jamaica. From 1862 to 1904 he officiated as chief 
minister of the Great Synagogue in Sydney, and succeeded 
in reconciling opposing groups among the community. He 
founded the Sabbath School and the Sydney Jewish Education 
Board. Davis wrote several booklets on Jewish observance, the 
first of their kind to be published in Australia. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: JC (Sept. 16, 1898, Jan. 30 and Feb. 6, 1914). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Porush, The House of Israel (1977), index; 
H.L. Rubinstein, Australia, 1, index; Australian Dictionary of Biog- 


raphy, 4, 34. 
[Israel Porush] 


DAVIS, DAVID BRION (1927- ), U.S. historian. The son 
of writer Claude Brion Davis and Martha Wirt Davis, David 
Davis was educated at Dartmouth College, Oxford Univer- 
sity, and Harvard University, where he received his Ph.D. in 
1956. He acquired a wide range of cultural and intellectual ex- 
periences before his first appointment at Cornell University, 
where he taught until 1978. Well into his academic career, and 
after years of serious thought, Davis chose to convert to Ju- 
daism. 
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Davis is a pioneer in the effort to understand slavery and 
abolition. The Problem of Slavery in Western Culture (1967) 
reflects his effort to probe slavery as a “problem” in enlight- 
ened cultures rather than simply as an evil and aberrant in- 
stitution. His earliest monograph was Homicide in American 
Fiction, 1798-1860 (1957). 

At his retirement from Yale in 2001, he was founding di- 
rector of the Gilder-Lehrman Institute for the Study of Slavery 
and Sterling Professor of American History. Davis has served 
as visiting professor at numerous universities, and has won 
the Pulitzer Prize, the National Book Award, and the Bancroft 
Prize. In 1987-88 he served as president of the Organization 
of American Historians. 

Known as a superb lecturer and teacher, Davis super- 
vised 60 dissertations while on the Yale faculty, and fostered 
the careers of dozens of leading American scholars whose 
work extends far beyond studies of slavery, to include almost 
every phase of American history. His professional and per- 
sonal confession is contained in his book of essays In the Im- 
age of God (2001), where he builds his case as an intellectual 
historian and an explorer of the human spirit, identifying the 
seminal experiences in his life that shaped his character. The 
essay at the beginning of the collection conveys his sense of 
where his conversion to Judaism meets his passion for under- 
standing slavery in the broad spiritual sense. The essay also 
tracks his seminal experience with racism during his service 
in Europe during World War 11. 

While never an apologist for the role some Jews may have 
played in the industry of slavery, Davis has argued against any 
notion of collective Jewish guilt, or any attempts to see Jew- 
ish participation in the slave trade as disproportionate to the 
population as a whole. In fact, Davis used this myth to high- 
light the significant contributions of Jews to American busi- 
ness, letters, entertainment, and science (New York Review of 
Books, Dec. 1994, and New Republic, Apr. 12, 1993). 

Other books by Davis include Problem of Slavery in 
the Age of Revolution, 1770-1823 (1975); Slavery and Human 
Progress (1984); From Homicide to Slavery: Studies in Ameri- 
can Culture (1986); and The Problem of Slavery in the Age of 
Emancipation (2005) 

[William Cutter (2"¢ ed.)] 


DAVIS, SIR EDMUND (1861-1939), mining magnate and art 
collector. Edmund Davis was born in Melbourne, Australia, 
and educated in Paris, where he studied art. From 1879 until 
1889 he lived in the Cape Colony, where he built up a fortune 
in guano, copper, and railroads. He became an associate of 
Cecil Rhodes, engaged in mining exploration in various parts 
of southern Africa for many years. After 1889 he lived chiefly 
in London, and became an important financier in developing 
the minerals, especially the copper fields, of Northern Rhode- 
sia (now Zambia). Rhodes made Davis a director of the Brit- 
ish South Africa Company. He was also chairman or director 
of many other companies. He accompanied Rhodes on his 
visit to Kaiser William 11 of Germany in 1898 for discussions 
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on the Cape-Cairo cable. Davis collected early and modern 
paintings, and in 1915 presented a selection of pictures of the 
modern British school to the Luxembourg Museum, Paris. 
Another collection was given to the South African Art Gal- 
lery in Cape Town. Davis later settled in England, and became 
sheriff of Kent in 1930. He was knighted in 1937. He left large 
bequests to hospitals and established scholarships at London 
University. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Emden, Jews of Britain (1943), 429, 434. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; DBB, 2, 24-28. 


DAVIS, EDWARD (“Teddy the Jewboy,’ 1816-1841), Austra- 
lian convict and one of a handful of Jewish bushrangers. Davis 
was born in England. In 1832, a London court convicted him 
of stealing a shopkeeper’s till worth two shillings and five shil- 
lings worth of coins. His sentence was deportation to Austra- 
lia for seven years. After a number of unsuccessful attempts at 
escape, as a result of which his sentence was increased by 48 
months, he finally managed to escape in 1839 and organized 
a bushranger gang of ex-convicts like himself who, ranging 
on horseback over New South Wales, raided towns and set- 
tlements and robbed travelers on the desolate roads. Davis 
looked upon himself as a Robin Hood: he shared the spoils 
with the poor and would only countenance violence in self- 
defense. His downfall came in December 1840, when in the 
course of a raid on the township of Scone one of his gang, John 
Shea, killed a young shopkeeper. Shea, Davis, and four oth- 
ers were caught, convicted of murder, and sentenced to death. 
Davis’ appeal was dismissed by the Executive Council and, ac- 
companied by the hazzan of the Sydney synagogue, he went 
penitently to the gallows at the Old Sydney Gaol. A crowd of 
over a thousand gathered to see him hanged. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Australian Dictionary of Biography; J.H.M. 
Abbott, Newcastle Packets and the Hunter Valley (1943); idem, Castle 
Vane (1920). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.S. Levi and G.EJ. Bergman, 
Australian Genesis: Jewish Convicts and Settlers, 1788-1860 (2002 edi- 
tion), 242-59; H.L. Rubinstein, Australia, 1, index. 


[Morton Mayer Berman] 


DAVIS, SIR ERNEST HYAM (1872-1962), New Zealand 
businessman and philanthropist. Davis was born in Nelson, 
the son of Moss Davis, an immigrant merchant, and developed 
his father’s business, Hancock and Co., which controlled many 
of New Zealand’s largest hotels. He was best known as one of 
the most important brewers in New Zealand, heading Captain 
Cook Brewery, the largest in the country, and was later promi- 
nent in founding the expanded New Zealand Breweries Ltd., 
as well as directing many other companies. Davis was one of 
the leaders of the anti-Prohibition movement in his country 
and, although a rich man, was a notable financial backer of 
the New Zealand Labour Party. He was mayor of Auckland 
from 1935 to 1941. During World War 11 he was chairman of 
the joint council of St. John and the Red Cross. His donations 
to Auckland included the Davis Marine Park, Davis Marine 
Lighthouse, and the Marion Davis Memorial Medical Library. 
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He also made large gifts to hospitals and other charities and 
to the Auckland Synagogue. Davis received a knighthood in 
1937. At his death he was regarded as one of the towering fig- 
ures in New Zealand’s business life. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.W.A. Bush, “Ernest Hyam Davis,” 
in: Dictionary of New Zealand Biography. 
[Alexander Astor / William D. Rubinstein (2"¢ ed.)] 


DAVIS, HENRY DAVID (1839-1915), British architect. Born 
in London, Davis became one of the first Jews to practice ar- 
chitecture in Britain, often in partnership with Barrow Eman- 
uel (1842-1904), the son of Emanuel Emanuel (d. 1888), the 
first Jewish mayor of Portsmouth and the brother of Lady 
*Magnus. Their firm built the Clarence Pier in Portsmouth and 
many buildings in London, especially near Finsbury Square 
and in the East End, often dwellings for poor immigrants. 
They also built the West London Reform Synagogue (1870) 
and other Jewish buildings. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 
[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 


DAVIS, MARVIN H. (1925-2004), U.S. oil and entertain- 
ment businessman. Born in Newark, N.J., to immigrant par- 
ents (his father was a dress manufacturer), Davis moved with 
his family to Colorado, where he and his father bought oil 
and gas leases at low prices throughout the Rocky Mountains 
and then did extensive drilling. After taking over the business, 
Davis earned the nickname Mr. Wildcatter because he would 
drill thousands of wells in unexplored areas in search of oil 
or natural gas. He was a pioneer of the oil deal known as the 
“third for a quarter,’ in which an oil prospector insulates him- 
self from risk by selling one-quarter of a well for one-third of 
the price of the well. Essentially, Davis drilled his own wells 
with other people’s money. He also became a major real es- 
tate developer in Denver, acquiring a huge shopping center 
and office complex. 

In 1981, when energy markets were peaking in the United 
States, he sold most of his oil and natural gas holdings for 
$600 million to the Canadian company Hiram Walker-Con- 
sumers Home Ltd., and turned his attention to underval- 
ued entertainment businesses in Hollywood and real estate 
in California. With Marc *Rich, the financier who became a 
fugitive and was later pardoned by President Bill Clinton, he 
bought 20 Century Fox for $725 million. When he sold the 
company four years later to Rupert Murdoch’s News Corpo- 
ration, newspaper and magazine articles estimated that Davis 
earned a profit of $325 million. Davis also owned the Pebble 
Beach Company, which he sold in 1990 at a profit of millions 
of dollars, the Aspen Skiing Company, and the fabled Beverly 
Hills Hotel. He made highly publicized but unsuccessful bids 
on companies such as Northwest Airlines, United Airlines, 
css, and Resorts International. In 2002 he led a group of in- 
vestors who tried to buy the American entertainment busi- 
ness of Vivendi Universal with an unsolicited bid of $20 bil- 
lion but was rebuffed. In 2004, Forbes magazine listed Davis 
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as the 30 richest person in the United States, estimating his 


wealth at $5.8 billion. 
[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


DAVIS, MORTIMER B. (1866-1928), Canadian industrialist 
and philanthropist. Davis was born in Montreal, the third of 
seven children in a well-established Jewish family. His father 
was a founder of Montreal’s first Reform congregation, Temple 
Emanu-El. After finishing Montreal High School, Davis went 
into the family’s cigar business. As a young man he experi- 
mented in tobacco production and negotiated with the Impe- 
rial Tobacco Company of England to establish a subsidiary in 
Canada. Davis became the company’s director and was soon 
involved in a variety of other Montreal business activities. He 
also took keen interest in charity and relief activities. Davis 
helped finance the integration of East European immigrants 
in Montreal and was one of the founders of the Mount Sinai 
Sanatorium, the first Jewish-community-funded hospital in 
the city. During World War 1, Davis helped finance a Jewish 
battalion to fight with the British and in 1917 was rewarded 
with a knighthood by King George v, the first Canadian Jew 
to be so honored. After the war Davis, while not a religious 
man, was active in supporting Jewish schools in Montreal 
and donated a new building for the Montreal ymHA, soon 
known as the Davis Y. Sir Mortimer Davis died in 1928 but, 
feeling that Montreal should have a major Jewish hospital, he 
bequeathed 75 percent of his estate to be invested and used 
to build such a hospital. The Sir Mortimer Davis Jewish Gen- 
eral Hospital, founded in 1934, was the result. In 1898 Davis 
married Henrietta Meyer of San Francisco but their marriage 
ended in divorce. Lady Davis, a keen businesswoman, became 
wealthy in her own right and remained a leading philanthro- 
pist in the Montreal Jewish community, supporting causes in 
both Canada and Israel. 

[Gerald Tulchinsky (24 ed.)] 


DAVIS, MOSHE (1916-1996), historian and educator. Born 
in Brooklyn, New York, Davis was ordained a rabbi at the Jew- 
ish Theological Seminary in 1942, and was the first American 
to receive a doctoral degree from the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem (1945). During 1946-50 he was dean of the Semi- 
nary’s Teachers’ Institute, then provost of the Seminary. One 
of the founders of Camp Massad, Davis also established the 
Leaders Training Fellowship and the Camp Ramah movement 
of the Teachers’ Institute. He was the first program editor of 
the Seminary’s radio program Eternal Light and the television 
program Frontiers of Faith. In 1959 Davis was founder and 
subsequently chairman in Israel of the Committee on Man- 
power Opportunities. An authority on contemporary Jewish 
life, especially American Jewry, Davis taught American Jew- 
ish history at the Jewish Theological Seminary, co-directed 
the Seminary’s American Jewish History Center, and taught 
American Jewish history and institutions at the Hebrew Uni- 
versity (from 1965). Having immigrated to Israel in 1959, he 
became the founder and head of the university’s Institute of 
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Contemporary Jewry, the first of its kind in the world. In that 
capacity, he supervised studies, publications, and conferences 
dealing with centers of world Jewry. Within the institute he 
also founded the America—Holy Land Project, which became 
an academic sub-specialty of both American and Jewish his- 
tory. Davis was the Stephen S. Wise Professor Emeritus of 
American Jewish History and Institutions at the Hebrew Uni- 
versity. In 1974 he founded the International Center for the 
Academic Teaching of Jewish Civilization, under the spon- 
sorship of the president of Israel. 

Among his many honors, Davis garnered the Roth- 
berg Prize in Jewish Education of the Hebrew University; the 
Speaker of the Knesset Quality of Life Award; and an honor- 
ary Ph.D. from the Jewish Theological Seminary of America. 
His publications include Jewish Religious Life and Institu- 
tions in America (1950); Yahadut Amerikah be-Hitpattehutah 
(1951); Emergence of Conservative Judaism (1963); Journeys of 
the Children of Israel: A Guide to the Study of the Bible (with 
I. Levy, 1966); Beit Yisrael be-Amerikah (“From Dependence 
to Mutuality: The American Jewish Community and World 
Jewry,’ 1970); I Am a Jew (1978); Teaching Jewish Civilization: 
A Global Approach to Higher Education (1995); and America 
and the Holy Land (1995). He was a consulting editor for the 
first edition of the Encyclopaedia Judaica (1971). 

[Gladys Rosen / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


DAVIS, NATALIE ZEMON (1928-_), U.S. historian of early 
modern France, scholar of women, gender, and film stud- 
ies, academic leader and lecturer. Davis was born in Detroit, 
Michigan, daughter of Julian and Helen Lamport Zemon, 
both American-born children of immigrants from Eastern 
Europe. She grew up in a non-Jewish neighborhood and at- 
tended a private high school with few other Jewish students. 
Davis has suggested that this experience of mediating between 
two worlds may have contributed to her scholarly interest in 
issues of multiple and uncertain identities, fiction and story- 
telling, and the interplay between margins and center. After 
receiving her B.A. from Smith College and her Ph.D. from 
the University of Michigan, Davis taught at Brown Univer- 
sity, the University of Toronto, the University of California 
at Berkeley, and was the Henry Charles Lea Professor of His- 
tory at Princeton University from 1981 until her retirement 
in 1996. She received numerous honors and awards and was 
a fellow of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences and 
corresponding fellow of the British Academy. In 1987, she be- 
came the second woman to serve as president of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association. 

Davis expanded the boundaries of social history through 
her use of nontraditional archival sources and examinations 
of previously under-studied populations. She was a pioneer 
in cultural history and the incorporation of interdisciplinary 
approaches from anthropology and literature into historical 
scholarship. A prolific scholar, her books include Society and 
Culture in Early Modern France (1975); The Return of Mar- 
tin Guerre (1983); Fiction in the Archives: Pardon Tales and 
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Their Tellers in Sixteenth-Century France (1987); The Gift in 
Sixteenth-Century France (2000); and Slaves on Screen: Film 
and Historical Vision (2000). Davis also served as historical 
consultant for the successful film Le Retour de Martin Guerre 
(1982). 

In the 1980s, Davis became increasingly interested in 
Jewish history. As in her investigations of women and gender, 
she wished to incorporate Jews into the broader historical nar- 
rative while demonstrating how doing so necessarily changes 
understandings of the past. Her insightful work on the auto- 
biographical writings of Glikl bas Judah Leib in Women on the 
Margins: Three Seventeenth Century Lives (1995), as well as her 
collaboration on a volume devoted to the autobiography of 
Leon *Modena (The Autobiography of a Seventeenth-Century 
Venetian Rabbi: Leon Modena’ Life of Judah, ed. Mark Cohen 
(1988)), brought together her interests in the Jewish experi- 
ence and in narratives of self-fashioning. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N.Z. Davis, A Life of Learning, American 
Council of Learned Societies Occasional Paper 39 (1997; http://www. 
acls.org/op39.htm); D. Snowman, “Natalie Zemon Davis,” in: History 
Today, 52 (October 2002), 18-21; B. Wenger, “Davis, Natalie Zemon,” 
in: RE. Hyman and D.D. Moore (eds.), Jewish Women in America, 
1 (1997); 315-17. 


[Jennifer Sartori (2"4 ed.)] 


DAVIS, SAMMY JR. (1923-1990), U.S. singer, dancer, actor. 
Born in Harlem, New York, to performer Sammy Davis and 
dancer Elvira Sanchez, Sammy Davis, Jr. began his entertain- 
ment career at the age of three. He grew up on the road with 
his father, who belonged to the touring vaudeville group the 
Will Mastin Troupe, after his mother abandoned the fam- 
ily in 1928. As motion pictures increasingly killed demand 
for vaudeville acts, Davis and his father continued alongside 
Will Mastin in what inevitably become a trio. In 1943, he was 
drafted into the U.S. Army and sent to boot camp in Chey- 
enne, Wyoming, where he endured violent racism. He was 
eventually transferred to an entertainment division, which 
toured military bases around the United States. After his dis- 
charge from the service in 1945, Davis rejoined Mastin and 
his father, headlining with such acts as *Mel Torme, Mickey 
Rooney, and Frank Sinatra. On November 19, 1954, Davis was 
nearly killed in an automobile accident that took his left eye 
and shattered his face. As he recovered in a Los Angeles hos- 
pital, Davis began his conversion to Judaism. The publicity 
following his accident was intense and boosted Davis’ career; 
even the controversy that followed his conversion had little 
impact. He performed in front of sold-out shows and released 
his first albums under the Decca label, Starring Sammy Da- 
vis, Jr. and Just for Lovers, in 1955. Davis’ star climbed higher 
with the Broadway musical Mr. Wonderful (1956) and the 
film adaptation of George Gershwin’s Porgy and Bess (1959). 
He married Loray White in 1958, but the couple divorced the 
following year. By 1960, Davis was a superstar. Frank Sina- 
tra made him part of his “Rat Pack” along with Dean Mar- 
tin, Joey Bishop, and others. He starred with fellow Rat Pack 
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members in Ocean's Eleven (1960), Sergeants 3 (1962), and Salt 
and Pepper (1968). His marriage to Swedish actress May Britt 
in 1960, who was Caucasian, made him a Ku Klux Klan tar- 
get. In turn, Davis became a staunch supporter of the Black 
Power movement. B’nai B’rith named him man of the year in 
1965, and he received Emmy nominations for The Sammy Da- 
vis, Jr. Show (1965) and The Swinging World of Sammy Davis, 
Jr. (1966). He divorced Britt in 1968 and in 1970 married Al- 
tovise Gore. Davis angered the political left in 1972 when he 
publicly supported Richard Nixon and performed in Vietnam. 
His Rat Pack drinking and drug abuse caught up with him in 
1974, when Davis developed liver and kidney problems that 
required surgery and several months of rehabilitation. In the 
1980s, Davis toured with Sinatra and Liza Minnelli. He made 
his final film appearance with Gregory Hines in Tap (1989), the 
same year doctors discovered his throat cancer, which would 


claim his life one year later. 
[Adam Wills (2"4 ed.)] 


DAVIS, SUSAN A. (1944- ), U.S. Democratic congress- 
woman representing California’s 53™¢ Congressional District. 
Born in Cambridge, Massachusetts, Davis grew up in Rich- 
mond, California. Her father was a pediatrician; her husband 
is also a physician. She graduated from the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley with a degree in sociology (1965). She then 
earned a master’s degree in social work from the University 
of North Carolina (1968). 

Between 1990 and 1994 she was the executive director of 
the Aaron Price Fellows Program, a program that teaches citi- 
zenship skills to multiethnic high school students, and then 
served on the City School Board in San Diego for nine years 
between 1983 and 1992, more than half of them as president 
or vice president. She was also active in the League of Women 
Voters of San Diego, eventually serving as its president. 

She was elected to the California State Assembly in 1994. 
Her interests were in adolescence, and she championed legis- 
lation to protect medical privacy. Term-limited out, she was 
forced to run for another office and moved up when she was 
elected to the House of Representatives in 2000. Her Commit- 
tee assignments in Congress reflected both her constituency 
and her interests. She served on the House Armed Services 
Committee - San Diego has major military installations - and 
the Education and the Workforce Committee. She focused on 
the issues of defense, education, environment, health care, and 
veterans’ affairs. Defense and veterans’ affairs are important 
concerns for the military families of San Diego, educational 
and health care were long-time interests of Davis. 

Her primary area of concern in Congress reflected her lo- 
cal involvement as an educator. Like most Democrats she op- 
posed the school voucher program but supported educational 
reform, most especially in areas that would improve teaching. 
She also endorsed increased evaluation programs for students 
and their teachers. In health care she supported the Patients 
Bill or Rights and Medicare. She was pro-choice. 


[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 
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DAWIDSOHN, HAYYIM 


DAVYDOV (Davidhof), KARL YULYEVICH (1838-1889), 
Russian cellist, composer, and teacher. Davydov, who was 
born in Goldingen, Courland, took a degree in mathematics 
at Moscow University in 1858, and then decided to pursue a 
musical career. In 1859, he became a professor at the Leipzig 
Conservatory and solo cellist at the Gewandhaus concerts. In 
1862 Davydov returned to Russia as professor at the St. Peters- 
burg Conservatory and joined the quartet of the Russian Mu- 
sic Society, with Leopold *Auer as his partner in recitals. He 
eventually succeeded Anton *Rubinstein as conductor of the 
St. Petersburg Conservatory orchestra and traveled extensively 
on concert tours abroad. Davydov’s best known compositions 
are his cello works, which belong to the German romantic 
school. His main achievement was the establishment of the 
first cello school in Russia. The methods and advice given in 
his manual for cello students remain valid. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Ginzburg, K. Yu. Davydov (Rus., 1950). 


[Michael Goldstein] 


DAWIDOWICZ, LUCY (1915-1990), U.S. historian and 
writer. Born Lucy Schildbret in New York City, she pursued 
her love for Yiddish culture as a research fellow at the y1vo 
Institute for Jewish Research in Vilna, Poland in 1938. On the 
eve of World War 11 she returned to New York, where the 
YIVO Institute was reestablished, and served as assistant to 
the research director of yrvo from 1940 to 1946. At the end 
of the war, she returned to Europe on behalf of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Joint Distribution Committee to aid concentra- 
tion camp survivors. 

She returned to the United States in 1947, subsequently 
working as a research analyst and later research director for 
the American Jewish Committee. In 1969, she joined the fac- 
ulty of Yeshiva University, serving as professor of Holocaust 
studies from 1970. 

In 1967, she edited the anthology The Golden Tradition: 
Jewish Life and Thought in Eastern Europe, contributing an 
extensive and incisive introduction. The War Against the Jews 
1933-1945 (1975) contended that the Holocaust was not merely 
an antisemitic outburst but the final outcome of a ruthless 
totalitarian ideology whose central design was to eliminate 
the alien Jew. 

In 1976, she edited The Holocaust Reader, which deals 
with Holocaust historiography. In The Holocaust and the His- 
torians (1981), Dawidowicz attacked those who have attempted 
to deny the authenticity of the Holocaust. 


[Susan Strul] 


DAWIDSOHN, HAYYIM (1760-1854), merchant, commu- 
nity leader, and rabbi. Born in Pinczow, he was elected head 
of the hevra kaddisha in 1801. When the authorities dissolved 
the Warsaw kehillah in 1831 he was one of the three directors 
(dozory) appointed in its place. Himself a Mitnagged and Or- 
thodox, Dawidsohn cooperated with the Hasidim and the 
assimilationists. With the incumbent rabbi of Warsaw, Sol- 
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omon Zalman *Lipshitz, he opposed Jews joining the city 
guards during the insurrection of 1831, giving as a reason 
that they would have to shave. After the death of Lipshitz in 
1839, Dawidsohn was elected rabbi of Warsaw despite his ad- 
vanced years. He burned all his writings, mainly on halakhah, 
shortly before his death, considering that none of them was 
worthy of publication. His eldest son, Abraham Abele, was 
rabbi in Biala, and his second son, Naphtali, was a wealthy 
merchant. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Shatzky, Yidishe Bildungs Politik in Poyln 
fun 1806 bis 1860 (1943), index; D. Flinker, in: Arim ve-Immahot be- 
Yisrael, 3 (1948), 106-8; EG, 1 (1953), 297-8; A.B. Bromberg, Mi Gedo- 
lei ha-Hasidut, 15 (1959), 80-127; H. Seidman, in: Velt Federatsye fun 
Poylishe Yidu, Yorbuch (1964), 247-51. 


DAWIDSOHN, JOSEPH (1880-1947), physician and Zionist 
leader in Poland. Born in Warsaw, he was a great-grandson 
of Hayyim *Dawidsohn. In 1913 he and Stefan Mendelson 
founded the first Jewish newspaper in Polish, Prezglgd Co- 
dzienny (“Daily Review”). Dawidsohn also published Nasz 
Kurier (“Our Courier”) in 1917, and Nasze Sfowo (“Our Word”) 
in 1931. In 1908 Dawidsohn founded the Bri’ut (“Health”) asso- 
ciation to fight tuberculosis among Jews and was its chairman 
until 1932. He was a member of the Polish Senate from 1928 to 
1931. A year later he left for Erez Israel, where he worked with 
the Jewish Agency’s Immigration Department as inspector of 
medical services. He was the author of Gminy zydowskie (1931), 
a work on Jewish communities in Poland. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zydzi w Polsce odrodzonej, 2 (1932-33), 151-2, 
160; EG, 1 (1953), 593; I. Gruenbaum, Penei ha-Dor (1958), 257-63. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Majchrowicz (ed.), Kto byl kim w drugiej 
Rzeczypospolitej (1994), 79. 


DAWISON (Davidsohn), BOGUMIL (1818-1872), German 
actor, who was regarded as one of the great actors of his day. 
Dawison was born in Warsaw, where he also began his career. 
In 1839 he began working at the theater in Lemberg (Lvov), 
Galicia. From 1847 he acted in Hamburg, Germany. In 1849 
he was invited to the Burgtheater in Vienna, and in 1854 to 
the Hoftheater in Dresden. From 1864 he toured Europe and 
the U.S., where he arrived in 1866. His acting was dynamic 
and innovative, and his characterizations had great vitality. 
Dawison’s triumphs were in the Shakespearean roles of Rich- 
ard 111, Shylock, Lear, and Othello; as Franz Moor in Schil- 
ler’s The Bandits; as Mephistopheles in Goethe’s Faust; and as 
Harpagon in Moliére’s The Miser. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Devrient, Geschichte der deutschen Schaus- 
pielkunst (1905); A. Winds, Der Schauspieler (1919); G.K. Gershuni, 
Olam ha-Teatron (1962), 65-75. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Kollek, 


Bugomil Dawison (1978). 
[Noam Zadoff (2™4 ed.)] 


DAYAN, family in Erez Israel. sHEMUEL (1891-1968), pio- 
neer of cooperative settlement in Erez Israel. Dayan was born 
in Zhashkov, Ukraine, and joined the Zionist movement as a 
youth, settling in Erez Israel in 1908. There he worked as a la- 
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borer in various agricultural settlements and was a founder 
of the kevuzah *Deganyah Alef and later of Deganyah Bet. 
In 1921 he helped found the first *moshav ovedim, *Nahalal. 
A leader of the *Ha-Poel ha-Za’ir Party, and later of *Mapai, 
Dayan represented the moshav movement in yishuv institu- 
tions, in the Histadrut, and at Zionist Congresses. He was a 
leading member of the Histadrut Agricultural Center (Ha- 
Merkaz ha-Haklai) and a Mapai member in the First, Sec- 
ond, and Third Knessets. He published books and articles 
about Nahalal, Deganyah, and the moshav ovedim, includ- 
ing Nahalal (1936); Moshav Ovedim (1945); Pioneers in Israel 
(1961); and Man and the Soil (1965). His wife DEVORAH (née 
Zatolowsky; 1890-1956) was a leader of the women’s labor 
movement and an editor of Devar ha-Poelet (women work- 
ers weekly). Her articles appearing in the labor press were col- 
lected in the books Asapper (1952) and Be-Osher u-ve-Yagon 
(1959; Pioneer, 1968). The elder son of Shemuel and Devorah 
was Moshe *Dayan (1915-1981), military commander and 
statesman. Their younger son ZOHAR (1926-1948) died in the 
Israeli War of Independence. A book of his poems and letters, 
Be-Eragon: Shirim ve-Iggerot, was published posthumously in 
1950. Moshe’s wife RUTH (née Schwartz; 1917—_ ) was active in 
the development of home industries during the early years of 
Israel, and was head of the Crafts Department in the Minis- 
try of Labor during 1953-54. She was founder and managing 
director of government-sponsored Maskit, which produces 
and markets Israeli handicrafts. His daughter Yael *Dayan 
(1939- ) wrote the novels New Face in the Mirror (1959), Envy 
the Frightened (1961), Dust (1963), and Death had Two Sons 
(1965), as well as Israel Journal, June 1967 (1967), and also 
served in the Knesset. His son Assaf (Assi) *Dayan (1945-_ ) 
was a film actor and director. 

[Abraham Aharoni] 


DAYAN, ASSAF (Assi; 1945—_), Israeli actor, director, and 
writer. The son of Moshe *Dayan, he was born in Nahalal. He 
starred in a number of classic Israeli films, including Operation 
Thunderbolt (1977), the story of the Entebbe rescue operation, 
and Beyond the Walls (1984), a prison drama about Israeli- 
Palestinian relations. He also appeared in Joseph *Cedar’s pop- 
ular Campfire (2004) and Time of Favor (Ha-Hesder, 2000). 
The left-leaning actor portrayed right-wing activists in both 
of Cedar’s films. Early on in his film career, he was cast in 
John Huston’s A Walk with Love and Death (1969), opposite 
Anjelica Huston, but from then on Dayan appeared mostly in 
Israeli films. The highlight of his directing career was Life Ac- 
cording to Agfa (1992), a politically charged look at the regu- 
lars of a Tel Aviv pub. Agfa won the Israeli Academy of Film 
and Television’s award for best picture and Dayan was voted 
best director. Dayan’s writing and directing credits include The 
Gospel According to God (2004) and Halfon Hill Doesn't An- 
swer (1975). He acted in more than 35 films, including Open 
Heart (2002), Amos *Gitai’s Zikhron Devarim (1995), and The 
Delta Force (1986). 

[Hannah Brown (2"4 ed.)] 
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DAYAN, MOSHE (1915-1981), Israeli military commander 
and statesman, member of the Fourth to Tenth Knessets. The 
eldest son of Shemuel Dayan, who had been a member of the 
First Knesset, Dayan was born in kibbutz Deganya Alef, and 
raised in Nahalal. As a young man, he served as a watchman 
in Nahalal’s fields, and later joined the Haganah. During the 
disturbances of 1936-39, he served with the special Jewish 
police force in the Jezreel Valley and Galilee. He was com- 
mander of a unit of the Haganah field squads in 1938, and par- 
ticipated in the operations of the special night squads com- 
manded by Orde *Wingate. Dayan was arrested in 1939, in 
an illegal Haganah commanders’ course, and was sentenced 
to ten years’ imprisonment for possession of illegal firearms. 
Released in 1941, he joined an auxiliary force of the Haganah 
that cooperated with the British army in the conquest of the 
Lebanon from Vichy forces. In the course of this operation 
he was wounded, and lost his left eye. The eye patch Dayan 
started wearing from that time on, became his trademark. Af- 
ter joining the Palmah, he helped British intelligence set up a 
broadcasting network, the purpose of which was clandestine 
operations behind enemy lines in the event that Palestine fell 
into German hands. 

During the 1948-49 War of Independence, Dayan com- 
manded the defense of Jewish settlements in the Jordan Valley. 
In the spring of 1948 he was named commander of a mecha- 
nized battalion that fought in Ramleh and Lydda, and helped 
halt the Egyptian forces on the Southern front. In August 1948 
Dayan was appointed commander of the Jerusalem front and 
reached a local cease-fire agreement with the commander of 
the Arab Legion in the area. In this period Dayan was viewed 
as Mapai’s answer to generals such as Yigal *Allon, who had 
emerged from *Mapam and *Ahdut ha-Avodah. Dayan and 
Allon remained competitors, first in the military sphere and 
later in politics, for the rest of their lives. 

In the spring of 1949 Dayan participated in the armistice 
agreement talks between Israel and Jordan at Rhodes. 

In October 1949 he was appointed commander of the 
Southern Command, and in June 1952 commander of the 
Northern Command. In the same period he attended a senior 
officers’ course in Great Britain. He was appointed chief of op- 
erations at General Headquarters in December 1952, and the 
following year was appointed as Israel's fourth chief of staff, a 
post he held until January 1958. As chief of staff, Dayan con- 
centrated on improving the military capabilities of the IDF. 
With the intensification of fedayeen terrorist attacks in the 
course of 1955, Dayan organized a series of reprisal raids into 
Jordanian and Egyptian territory, to hit fedayeen bases there. 
He commanded the Israeli forces in the *Sinai Campaign, at 
the end of 1956, and emerged as a national hero. Dayan retired 
from active army service in 1958 and spent the following year 
attending courses at the universities of Tel Aviv and Jerusalem. 
In the fall of 1959 he was elected to the Fourth Knesset on the 
*Mapai list. In the government formed by David *Ben-Gurion 
after the election, Dayan was appointed minister of agricul- 
ture, a post he held until November 1964. 
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Dayan supported Ben-Gurion’s position in the *Lavon 
Affair and resigned from Prime Minister Levi *Eshkol’s gov- 
ernment to join Ben-Gurion against this background. In July 
1965 Dayan broke away with Ben-Gurion from Mapai, and 
was one of the founders of *Rafi and elected on its list to the 
Sixth Knesset. In August 1966 he made an independent study 
tour of war-torn Vietnam and wrote of his experience in a 
diary, which he published. Following public pressure, Dayan 
was appointed minister of defense on the eve of the outbreak 
of the *Six-Day War in June 1967, even though Prime Minis- 
ter Eshkol, who had also served as minister of defense up to 
that point, had wanted to appoint Allon to the post. Dayan 
once again emerged from the war as a hero. After the war, as 
minister of defense, Dayan was responsible for administer- 
ing the territories occupied by Israel. He devised a relatively 
liberal policy for the Palestinian population in the territo- 
ries, following a policy of “open bridges” to Jordan, enabling 
the movement of both people and goods. Unlike Allon, who 
started to advocate a peace plan with Jordan based on terri- 
torial compromise and the establishment of a Jordanian-Pal- 
estinian state that would include most of the territories of the 
West Bank and Gaza Strip, Dayan preferred a functional so- 
lution that would create a Jordanian-Israeli condominium in 
the territories. 

In the year after the Six-Day War Dayan actively sup- 
ported the formation of the *Israel Labor Party by Mapai, 
Ahdut ha-Avodah, and Rafi. Dayan was still minister of de- 
fense on the outbreak of the *Yom Kippur War of October 
1973, and was widely blamed for the country’s lack of pre- 
paredness. Even though the *Agranat Commission established 
to investigate the background to the outbreak of the war (or 
the mehdal, as the failure was termed in Hebrew) did not criti- 
cize Dayan, and did not find anything wrong in his conduct, 
after Golda *Meir resigned as prime minister following the 
publication of the Committee’s interim report, Yitzhak *Rabin, 
who formed a government in June 1974, did not include Dayan 
in it. Following the 1977 “political upheaval” (mahapakh) 
Dayan, elected to the Ninth Knesset on the Alignment list, de- 
cided to leave the Alignment and join the government formed 
by Menahem *Begin as foreign minister, remaining an inde- 
pendent mx in the Knesset until May 1981, when he formed 
the Telem parliamentary group. As foreign minister, Dayan 
played a major role in the peace talks with Egypt that led to the 
historic visit of Egyptian President Anwar *Sadat to Jerusalem 
in November 1977, to the signing of the Camp David Accords 
in September 1978, and to the signing of the Israeli-Egyptian 
Peace Treaty in March 1979. In October 1979 he resigned from 
the government in protest against the appointment of Joseph 
*Burg as head of the team to negotiate an autonomy plan for 
the Palestinians with the Egyptians. The new Telem Party that 
he formed towards the end of the Ninth Knesset advocated a 
continuation of the peace process on the basis of the Camp 
David Accords; continued Israeli military presence in areas 
vital for Israel's defense; opposition to any territorial compro- 
mise in the West Bank and the Gaza Strip, on the one hand, 
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and the extension of Israeli sovereignty to them, on the other; 
self-administration for the Palestinians in the territories, on 
the one hand, and continued Jewish settlement on State lands 
and land legally purchased. Telem received only two mandates 
in the elections to the Tenth Knesset. 

Dayan passed away in October 1981, four months after 
the election, and was buried in Nahalal. His daughter, Yael 
*Dayan, was a novelist and a member of the Thirteenth to Fif- 
teenth Knessets. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Lau-Lavie, Moshe Dayan: A Biography 
(1968); P. Jurman (ed.), Moshe Dayan, A Portrait (1968). ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: II. Taslitt, Soldier of Israel: The Story of General Moshe 
Dayan (1969); Yehudah Harel, Follow Me, the Story of Moshe Dayan 
(1972); Shabtai Teveth, Moshe Dayan: The Soldier, the Man, the Leg- 
end (1974); Y. Harel, Ha-Lohem: Hayyav ve-Alilotav shel Moshe Dayan 
(1978); Y. Dayan, My Father, His Daughter (1985); A. Falk, Moshe 
Dayan: ha-Ish ve-ha-Aggadah - Biografiyah Psikhoanalitit (1985); 
R. Slater, Warrior Statesman: The Life of Moshe Dayan (1991); A. 
Bar-On, Hotam Ishi: Moshe Dayan be-Milhemet Sheshet ha-Yamim 
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[Yehuda Slutsky / Susan Hattis Rolef (2"¢ ed.)] 


DAYAN, YAEL (1939- ), Israeli politician, writer, and peace 
activist, member of the Thirteenth to Fifteenth Knessets. 
Dayan was born in Nahalal. Her father was Moshe *Dayan 
and her grandfather Shemuel Dayan, a member of the First 
Knesset. Dayan first came to the public’s notice in 1959, with 
the publication of her novel New Face in the Mirror, written in 
English and based on her army experiences. This was followed 
by Envy the Frightened (1961), Dust (1964), A Soldier’s Diary 
(1967), Death Had Two Sons (1967), Three Weeks in October 
(1979), and Avi, Bitoh (My Father, His Daughter, 1986). 

Dayan studied international relations at the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem, and life sciences at the Open Uni- 
versity. 

She was first elected to the Thirteenth Knesset in 1992 
on the *Israel Labor Party list and served in the Knesset until 
the Fifteenth Knesset. She was twice chairperson of the Knes- 
set Committee for the Advancement of the Status of Women, 
where she fought relentlessly against the phenomenon of vi- 
olence against women and violence in the family. Through- 
out her membership in the Knesset she also fought openly 
for the removal of the stigma and inequality of homosexu- 
als and lesbians. 

In the Labor Party primaries preceding elections to the 
Sixteenth Knesset, she did not finish high and together with 
Yossi *Beilin decided to run on the Meretz list, where she was 
placed 12 and therefore was not among the six Meretz can- 
didates who won seats. In October 2003 Dayan ran success- 
fully in the elections to the Tel Aviv municipality, subsequently 
serving as deputy mayor and holding the Welfare portfolio. 

From the late 1970s Dayan was active in various peace 
movements, including *Peace Now, Bat Shalom, the Interna- 
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tional Center for Peace, and the Council for Peace and Secu- 
rity. She also became active in organizations fighting for hu- 
man rights in general and the rights of women, homosexuals, 
and lesbians, in particular. She participated in many meet- 
ings with Palestinians, including meetings with Palestinian 
women. She was among the supporters of the Geneva Docu- 
ment signed by Yossi *Beilin and Yaser Abed Rabbo on De- 
cember 1, 2003. 

[Susan Hattis Rolef (24 ed.)] 


DAY AND NIGHT. The profound psychological effect made 
on man by the regular change from day to night is a theme in 
the aggadah, epitomized in Adam’s fear upon watching the first 
sunset (Av. Zar. 8a). In the Scriptures and in the aggadah, night 
has negative associations. It is a time of fear and danger, a sym- 
bol of death and of the return to chaos (cf. Ps. 91:5-6; Song 3:8). 
Day has positive connotations. The converse view, however, is 
also expressed. The day comprehends dangers of its own (“the 
destruction that wasteth at noonday,’ Ps. 91:6), whereas night 
is a time for rest and the renewal of strength. God appears to 
man at night (Gen. 15:12; Job 4:13); it is “an acceptable time” 
for prayers also and most appropriate for meditation (Ps. 77:7; 
cf. “The night was created only for study,” Er. 65a). 

In contrast to pagan mythology, where sunrise represents 
a daily contention between opposing forces, in Jewish mono- 
theism, the day-and-night cycle is attributed to a single God 
who “forms the light, and creates darkness” (Isa. 45:7), “who 
changes the times,’ and “who removes the light from before 
the darkness and the darkness from before the light” (begin- 
ning of the evening prayer). The special religious significance 
attached to this periodicity can be observed in the Temple rites 
of regular morning and evening sacrifices and in the benedic- 
tions over the daily cycle in the morning and evening prayers 
(the benediction “Creator of the luminaries” in the morning 
prayer, and the benediction “Who brings the nights” in the 
evening prayer). Every morning, when darkness disappears 
before the light, the initial act of creation is renewed. In bib- 
lical cosmogony, the concept that at first there was “darkness 
on the face of the abyss” compares with a similar view on the 
origin of the universe of other early cultures. In contrast to 
Greek mythology, however, it is not the darkness, or the abyss, 
that “gave birth” to the light. The day was created by the or- 
der: “Let there be light.” The halakhic postulate “the day goes 
after the night” is based on this antecedence of darkness to 
light and of night to day (Gen. 1:5). The 24-hour cycle starts 
at sunset; Sabbath and festivals begin in the evening, and ter- 
minate at the start of the following night (a number of specific 
day-only fasts, however, start at dawn; see *Fast Days). Cer- 
tain concepts, dating probably from the pre-biblical period, 
reflect the belief that day is the basis of all that is good; these 
concepts have entered the Bible (e.g., Ps. 104:2; Dan. 2:22; Isa. 
30:26) and the Apocrypha, and more especially gnostic and 
other writings with a dualistic tendency. Traces of the dualist 
theory are found in Jewish folklore and it may be assumed that 
the belief that Jewish redemption will come in an era when 
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there is perpetual day derives from it. The concept was ac- 
cepted, at least poetically and symbolically, both in the Bible 
(Zech. 14:7) and in the aggadah (Hag. 12a). 

During the talmudic and subsequent periods, many su- 
perstitious beliefs relating to night took root in Jewish folklore. 
*Lilith, known in Assyrian and Babylonian mythologies as a 
flying demon (e.g., in the Epic of Gilgamesh), was the most 
feared of the evil night spirits and a fiend especially danger- 
ous to women in confinement. Although there is no relation 
between her name and the Hebrew word laylah (“night”) the 
phonetic similarity converted her into a night-demon threat- 
ening the lives of newborn babies, especially uncircumcised 
males; she is also a succubus that clings to men sleeping alone 
(Shab. 151b). To stave her and other diabolic creatures off, the 
rabbis forbade people to go out alone at night, especially on 
Wednesdays and Fridays (Pes. 112b). Charms, amulets, adjura- 
tions, and potions, as means of protection against “the terror 
by night” (Ps. 91:5), were widespread in many Jewish commu- 
nities until quite recently. 

The halakhah attaches great importance to the day-and- 
night cycle. Many mitzvot may only be performed during the 
day, e.g., circumcision, the sounding of the *shofar, putting 
on the ftefillin (phylacteries), Iulav (“the taking of the palm- 
branch”), the laying of the hands on, and the slaughtering of, 
sacrifices, genuflective prayer, testimony and judgment, the 
construction of the Temple, and others. 

The Bible does not clearly define day and night or their 
divisions, such as “evening, morning, and noonday” (Ps. 55:18), 
the watches of the night (Ex. 14:24; Judg. 7:19), midnight or 
half the night (Ex. 11:4; 12:29), and the notion of “hour” is not 
mentioned at all. The duration of a “halakhic” day is from 
dawn until the appearance of the stars, i.e., a full solar day; it is 
divided into secondary periods, according to three systems: 

(a) Every day (and every night) is divided into 12 “vari- 
able” (“n1197”) hours, no matter what season it occurs in; 
the duration of the hour is therefore dependent on the yearly 
season (Sanh. 38b). Ultra-Orthodox Jews in Israel follow this 
system to the present day. 

(b) The entire day (day and night) is taken as one unit 
and is divided into 24 standard and fixed hours of 60 minutes 
each, as in the commonly accepted time system. The division 
of day and night into fixed hours, with a specific duration, is 
mentioned for the first time in the literature of the tannaim 
(see, e.g., Mekh. SbY to 12:29: “He is seated on the sundial [a 
time device probably introduced into Erez Israel during the 
Hellenistic period] and shows the hours with an accuracy 
that is within a hair’s breadth’). The notion of an “hour” as an 
undefined and not standardized lapse of time has, however, 
been maintained in the Mishnah (“The early pietists waited 
an hour....”; Ber. 5:1). Though it was only theoretical, there was 
also more detailed division; an onah (“term”) is %4 of an hour, 
an et (“period”) is %4 of an onah, and a rega (“moment”) is 24 
of an et (Tosef., Ber. 1:3). In this classification the rega is ap- 
proximately %4 of a second. The rabbis, therefore, said that “a 
human being ... does not know his iftim [plural of et], rega’im 
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[plural of rega], and hours ... but God ... entered into it by a 
hair’s breadth” (Gen. R. 10:9). A different, more precise calcu- 
lation existed in Erez Israel: “How much is a rega — 58,888 of 
an hour” (Ber. 7a). A wide literature, notably the Baraita de- 
Shemuel, deals with such time calculations within the frame- 
work of astrological research. Another division of the hour is 
into 1,080 parts; this is also very ancient and is based on the 
lunar month. 

(c) The solar day (alone) is divided according to the 
changes in the brightness of the sunlight. In this system, the 
day is divided as follows: dawn, the appearance of the first 
morning twilight, is the starting point when all precepts to be 
fulfilled during the day become obligatory. Halakhah, how- 
ever, prefers sunrise to dawn because the commencement of 
the day presents problems of definition; hanez ha-hammah 
(“first appearance of the sun”) occurs after dawn and precedes 
zerihah by the period of time it takes to walk a mil (“mile”). At 
that time, the pious read the Shema. Zerihah - full sunrise - is 
the moment when the entire sun appears over the horizon. 
Sunset is the moment when the entire sun disappears below 
the horizon. Evening twilight is the light after sunset and it 
is doubtful whether this period may be called day or night, 
and diverse opinions have been given by the tannaim as to its 
exact nature and time (Shab. 34b). According to Maimonides 
(Yad, Shabbat 5:4), the evening twilight begins with sunset 
and lasts until the appearance of three medium-sized stars, 
and from then on it is night. R. Tam argues that evening 
twilight begins from the period it takes to walk three and a 
quarter mil after sunset to the appearance of the stars. Un- 
til then, it is still day. In the Shulhan Arukh (on 261), this 
second opinion is accepted as binding. According to a third 
opinion, held by some of the early commentators, night be- 
gins immediately with sunset and the evening twilight is a 
period prior to sunset, lasting the time it takes to walk three 
and a quarter mil. 

The halakhah used systems (a) and (b), while (c), which 
is the most ancient and is based on the direct observation of 
the movement of the celestial bodies, is only of secondary im- 
portance. All the hours and time concepts associated with the 
precepts are “variable?” According to Mordecai *Jaffe’s Levush 
and *Elijah ben Solomon of Vilna, the hours of the day are 
calculated from zerihah to shekiah (sunset); the majority 
of opinions, however, maintain that the calculation is from 
dawn until the appearance of the stars. The Shulhan Arukh 
decides in favor of the second opinion. In the same way as 
the day, the night is divided into “variable” hours (there are 
three watches in three parts of the night), but this division is 
devoid of any practical importance, except for “the middle of 
the night,” which is the time for reading Tikkun Hazot (the 
midnight prayer). “To keep a man away from sin,’ the rab- 
bis limited to midnight the time for performing a number of 
precepts which otherwise could have been fulfilled during the 
whole night (Ber. 1:1). 

The “standard” hours (according to system b) are used 
in halakhah to set related periods of time, such as “six hours” 
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between the eating of meat and milk, “one hour” for the salt- 
ing of meat, and many others. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bornstein, in: Ha-Tekufah, 6 (1920), 247-313; 
M. Tucazinsky, Bein ha-Shemashot (1929); Burstein, in: Shanah be- 
Shanah, 6 (1965-66), 101-35. 
[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


DAY OF ATONEMENT (Heb. 0°93597 07°, Yom ha-Kippu- 
rim), one of the “appointed seasons of the Lord, holy convoca- 
tions,’ a day of fasting and atonement, occurring on the Tenth 
of Tishri. It is the climax of the “*Ten Days of Penitence” and 
the most important day in the liturgical year. 


In the Bible 

All manner of work is forbidden on the Day of Atonement, as 
it is on the Sabbath (being likewise called “a Sabbath of sol- 
emn rest”), and the soul is to be “afflicted” (“from the evening 
of the ninth day of the seventh month until the evening of 
the morrow”), the punishment for transgressing these com- 
mandments being destruction and extirpation (Lev. 16:29-31; 
23:27-32; Num. 29:7). Special additional offerings were to be 
brought (Num. 29:8-11), and, apart from these, a ceremony pe- 
culiar to the day (see *Avodah) was solemnized in the Temple 
(Lev. 16:1-34). The essence of the day and the reasons for the 
ceremony are expressed by the verse: “For on this day shall 
atonement be made for you, to cleanse you; from all your sins 
shall ye be clean before the Lord” (Lev. 16:30). In the Jubilee 
year the shofar is to be sounded on the Day of Atonement to 
indicate the setting free of slaves and the restoration of the 
fields to their ancestral owners (Lev. 25:9-10). 


In the Second Temple Period 

The ritual performed by the high priest in the Temple was 
the central feature of the Day of Atonement (see *Avodah; 
*Sacrifice). When the high priest, representative of the peo- 
ple (Yoma 1:5), “entered where he entered and stood where 
he stood” (5:3), while all feared for his life (5:1), he himself 
was enveloped in awe, holiness, and mystery; while when 
he had come out, he resembled, in his majesty, “a bright star 
emerging from between clouds” (Ecclus. 50:6 ff.). It is certain 
that during the time of the Second Temple the Day of Atone- 
ment was already considered the greatest of the festivals. 
It is related that none of Israel’s festive days compared with 
the Fifteenth of Av and the Day of Atonement, on which days 
the daughters of Jerusalem would go forth, dressed in white, 
and dance in the vineyards - “And what did they say? - “Young 
man! Raise your eyes and behold what you choose for your- 
self’” (Taan. 4:8; and see below). According to the calendar 
of the Book of Jubilees, accepted by the *Dead Sea Sect, the 
Day of Atonement usually occurred on a different date from 
that kept by the remainder of Israel; and it is told that “the 
wicked priest” persecuted the members of the sect and “ap- 
peared amongst them just at the fixed time of the season of 
the rest of the Day of Atonement, to destroy them and to lead 
them astray on their fast day of Sabbath of rest” (Pesher Hab. 
11:4-8). 
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In the Halakhah 

The Pentateuch does not explain what is to be understood 
by “afflicting the soul” on the Day of Atonement. However, 
other passages in the Scriptures speak explicitly of afflicting 
the soul by fasting (Ps. 35:13; Is. 58:3, 5, 10; but cf., however, 
Num. 30:14; and see Yoma 74b). According to the sages, there 
are five ways in which the duty of afflicting the soul applies: by 
prohibitions against eating and drinking, washing oneself (for 
pleasure), anointing the body, wearing shoes (of leather), and 
cohabitation (Yoma 8:1; Yad, Shevitat Asor 1:4; 3:9). The pen- 
alty of extirpation, however, applies only to eating, drinking, 
and working (Yoma 74a). The same kinds of work are forbid- 
den on the Day of Atonement as are forbidden on the Sabbath 
(Meg. 1:5), and danger to life (pikkuah nefesh) overrides all the 
prohibitions of the Day of Atonement just as it does those of 
the Sabbath. Children are exempted from all modes of afflic- 
tion, except the wearing of shoes. However, both in the time of 
the Second Temple, as well as in the Middle Ages, there were 
those who insisted that children also observe the “laws of af- 
fliction” in opposition to the view of the sages that it is one’s 
duty to feed them with one’s own hands (Tosef., Kippurim 4 
[5]:1-2; Sof. 18:7; Sefer ha-Yashar of R. Tam responsa, ed. F. 
Roschthal (1898), 51:2, 52:2). Only a few years before they reach 
the age at which they are obliged to fulfill commandments (13 
years for a boy and 12 years for a girl) should one begin to ac- 
custom them gradually to keep these laws. According to the 
*Karaites, children, too, are to be afflicted (Eshkol ha-Kofer of 
Judah Hadasi (1836), no. 135). Since the Day of Atonement is 
regarded as a “festive day,’ one is bound to honor it by wear- 
ing clean clothes (Shab. 119; see below). 

According to the sages, the goat dispatched to *Azazel 
as part of the Temple ritual on the Day of Atonement atones 
for all transgressions (Shev. 1:6), whereas after the destruction 
of the Temple, the Day itself atones (Sifra, Aharei Mot 8:1). 
However most of the sages are of the opinion that even 
the atonement of the goat was only effective for him who re- 
pented, for the Day only atones when accompanied by repen- 
tance (Yoma 8:8-9; cf. Yad, Teshuvah 1:2-4). This is the source 
of the custom of asking forgiveness of one another on the 
eve of the Day of Atonement. The sages hold that the fate of 
every person, which has been left pending from *Rosh Ha- 
Shanah, is finally determined on the Day of Atonement 
(Tosef., RH 1:13; cf. Yad, Teshuvah 3:3), and hence one should 
repent during the Ten Days of Penitence, and particularly 
on the Day of Atonement (ibid., 2:7). The Day of Atonement 
is the only one of the appointed seasons which has no sec- 
ond day in the Diaspora. This is because of the extreme diffi- 
culty of fasting for two successive days. However, there were 
those who were strict and fasted both days (TJ, RH 1:4; RH 
21a; Isaac b. Moses of Vienna, Or Zarua, 2 (1862), no. 281). 
The laws of the Day of Atonement remained essentially the 
same during the Middle Ages as they were in the days of the 
Second Temple and in the mishnaic and talmudic periods. 
Additions and variations were limited to the domain of cus- 
toms and prayers. 
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Prayers 

No definite knowledge is available about the Day of Atone- 
ment prayers during the period of the Second Temple. The 
few defective remnants of the Day of Atonement prayers 
among the writings of the Dead Sea Sect (Barthélemy-Milik, 
1 (1955), 152-4) do not suffice to give a clear picture of the 
scope and content of the sect’s prayers on this day. According 
to Philo (Spec. 2:196), it was already customary in the time 
of the Second Temple to spend the whole day, from morning 
to evening, in prayer. The Day of Atonement is the only day 
of the year which has five *Amidah prayers: Evening, Morn- 
ing, Musaf, Afternoon, and Ne’ilat Shearim (“Closing of the 
Gates,” shortened to *Ne’ilah). During the time of the Second 
Temple prayers were also said five times a day on *Fast days 
and *Maamadot (Taan. 4:1). This is perhaps the source of the 
Muslim custom of praying five times a day (but see L. Ginz- 
berg, Peirushim ve-Hiddushim ba-Yerushalmi, 1 (1941), xxii). 
The prayers for the Day of Atonement begin in the evening 
with *Kol Nidrei. The subject of the distinctive middle bless- 
ing of the Amidah prayer of the Day of Atonement is God’s 
pardoning, forgiving, and granting atonement for Israel’s in- 
iquities (see, e.g., Sof. 19:4). The prayers of the Day of Atone- 
ment and of the New Year have many common features, and 
at times some of the prayers peculiar to the New Year have 
passed into the prayers of the Day of Atonement. 

Especially characteristic of the Day of Atonement prayers 
is the duty of *confession. Though statutory on “the eve of the 
Day of Atonement close to nightfall, confession is made both 
prior to the last meal before the fast (“lest he become confused 
while eating and drinking”), and after it (“lest some mishap 
occurred during the meal”), as well as at each of the Day of 
Atonement services, the individual saying it after the Amidah 
proper and the reader in the middle of it (Tosef., Kippurim 
4:14). Confession is now said once in the afternoon prayer on 
the eve of the Day of Atonement and ten times during the Day 
itself. Forms of confession are already to be found among the 
amoraim (Yoma 87b; TJ, Yoma 8:9, 45c), some of which are 
currently in use. Versions written alphabetically have been 
preserved from the early Middle Ages. The short form of con- 
fession (“We have trespassed, we have dealt treacherously,’ 
etc.) would appear to have originated already in the days of 
the amoraim, whereas the long form of confession (“For the 
sin wherein we have sinned,’ etc.) dates from a somewhat 
later period. However, it was already found in *Yannai (see 
*Al Het; *Ashamnu). 

In early times many piyyutim, especially selihot and 
rahamim (entreating forgiveness and mercy), were added to 
the Day of Atonement prayers and acquired for themselves an 
important role as part of the “obligation of the day.” The piy- 
yutim of the *Avodah (“Order of the Temple Service”) occupy 
a central position in the prayers. Some added special psalms 
before the morning prayers. Although there are differences 
of opinion and custom with regard to the details of the piy- 
yutim to be said on the Day of Atonement, some saying more 
and some less, the piyyutim and selihot have greatly endeared 
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themselves to the public. However, there were also rabbis who 
were opposed to piyyutim, preferring in their stead “sermons 
on the laws of repentance, on religious topics, on wise opin- 
ions, and on true beliefs” (Menahem Ha-Meiri, in Hibbur ha- 
Teshuvah, ed. A. Sofer (1950), 532). The day concludes with the 
blowing of the shofar, a series of phrases in praise of God, and 
ends with “Next Year in Jerusalem.” 


The Reading of the Torah 

In the morning service six people are called to the reading of 
the Torah (Meg. 4:2) from the portion Aharei Mot (Lev. 16; cf. 
Meg. 3:5), whose subject is the Day of Atonement. The *maftir 
is the section in Numbers dealing with the additional sacri- 
fices of the Day of Atonement (Num. 29:7-11; cf. Tosef., Meg. 
4 [3]:7), and the haftarah is Isaiah 57, from verse 15 (or 14) until 
58:14 (Meg. 31a), in which the prophet describes the ideal fast. 
During the afternoon service three men are called to the read- 
ing of the Torah of Leviticus 18, which deals with incest pro- 
hibitions (and which is a continuation of the morning read- 
ing of the Torah according to the ancient custom which still 
exists in Italy). The haftarah is the Book of Jonah and Micah 
7:18-20, whose subject is ideal repentance and its effect, and 
God’s forgiving mercy (Meg. 31a). 


Customs 

Many customs have their origin in the Middle Ages, especially 
among the Ashkenazi Jews. Thus it is customary to arrange the 
table for the eve of the Day of Atonement in the same manner 
as the Sabbath (Sefer Ravyah, ed. by V. Aptowitzer (19647), no. 
528); to adorn the synagogue with beautiful drapery (Tur, oH 
610); to wear white clothes, either in order to resemble the 
angels (Sefer Ravyah, no. 528) or because white is the color 
of shrouds and will thus inspire repentance by evoking death 
(Isserles to Sh. Ar., OH 610, 4). This last custom also passed 
into Italy and Provence, and it became a widespread custom 
to wear a white robe called kittel. Even a confirmed repentant 
is forbidden to wear sackcloth (Sefer Hasidim, ed. Freimann, 
646). Very significant is the custom which originated in Ger- 
many in the days of the tosafists, and which became law, to 
light candles at home and recite a blessing over them. In ad- 
dition to this candle and to that kindled (according to ancient 
custom) in order to prevent cohabitation, which is forbid- 
den this day (Pes. 4:4), it has also become customary in some 
places to light a candle for the souls of the living (Abraham 
b. Nathan ha-Yarhi, Ha-Manhig (1855), Hilkhot Zom Kippur, 
no. 71; cf. EE. Urbach (ed.), Arugat ha-Bosem of Abraham b. 
Azriel, 3 (1962), 572, notes 35-36) and a candle for the souls 
of the dead (Sefer ha-Minhagot of Abraham b. Saul of Lunel 
in S. Asaf, Sifran shel Rishonim (1935), 152). It also became the 
custom “to mention the dead on the Day of Atonement and 
to donate charity in their memory” (Tanh., Haazinu 1, adden- 
dum). In northern France and Germany, after the reading of 
the Law, they used to publicly announce charitable donations 
“on behalf of the living and the dead: charity on behalf of the 
dead is not donated throughout Germany save on this Day” 
(Mahzor Vitry, ed. S. Hurwitz (1923), 392). The custom of do- 
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nating for charity was also adopted in Provence, Italy, and 
Spain, whereas the special prayer commemorating the dead 
was adopted only among the Ashkenazim and the Italians. 
Northern France is the place of the source of the custom of 
wearing a fallit also for the evening service, which is even put 
on while it is still day in order to be able to recite the blessing 
over it (Rashi, Ha-Pardes, ed. by Ehrenreich (1924), 234). In 
Germany it was fixed that in the evening, just at the beginning 
of the prayer, “absolution is granted from the ban against pray- 
ing together with anyone guilty of transgressing any commu- 
nal regulations” (Sefer Ravyah, no. 528). The formula “In the 
higher [i.e., celestial] assembly and in the lower assembly, with 
the consent of the Omnipresent and the consent of the con- 
gregation, we permit prayers being said together with trans- 
gressors” (Tur and Sh. Ar., OH 619) was adopted, with minor 
variations, throughout most of the Diaspora. It was customary, 
in the main, to recite the She-Heheyanu blessing in the syna- 
gogue on the night of the Day of Atonement before *Barekhu. 
Some, however, said the blessing at home, or on the way to the 
synagogue, or even after the evening prayer. Women recite it 
when they kindle the festive candles. During the recital of the 
*Shema, the words “Blessed be His glorious sovereign Name 
for ever and ever” are said aloud and not quietly as is usual 
(Deuteronomy Rabbah, ed. by S. Lieberman (19647), 69). In 
Germany the custom of saying the Amidah aloud was intro- 
duced, and from there comes also the custom that some re- 
main standing during all the Day of Atonement prayers, and 
some even remain in the synagogue throughout the whole 
night, reciting psalms, hymns, and praises (Sefer Ravyah, 529). 
In many places, no break at all is made in the prayers during 
the course of the day, the Minhah service following immedi- 
ately after the Musaf service. Some places are most particular 
about the choice of a suitable reader, and some have had the 
custom of having two men stand one at each side of the reader 
during all the prayers. It is customary to smell spices, the en- 
joyment of pleasant odors not being forbidden. 


The Eve of the Day of Atonement 

A special importance was assigned to the day prior to the Day 
of Atonement, which was regarded already in the period of 
the Mishnah and Talmud not merely as a preparation for, but 
as an inseparable part of, the Day of Atonement. The state- 
ment, “Everyone who eats and drinks on the ninth [of Tishri] 
is considered by Scripture as having fasted on the ninth and 
tenth” (Ber. 8b) means that one should eat and drink well on 
the eve of the Day not merely to prepare for the fast but also 
to fulfill the command to rejoice in and to honor the fes- 
tive day. From ancient times much meat, fowl, and fish was 
eaten on this day (see, e.g., Gen. R. 11:4), in which one spent 
less time in study and prayer. Little by little the eve of the 
Day of Atonement took on the character of a festival, some 
people desisting from doing any work then. It is customary 
to send gifts to the poor, and a duty to ask forgiveness from 
one another and to appease each other. During the geonic 
period, the custom of ritual immersion on the eve of the Day 
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of Atonement after midday was introduced; this was usually 
performed before the Minhah service, in any case before the 
final meal (se’uddah mafseket), but there were also other cus- 
toms. Some said a blessing before the immersion. The opinion 
of most halakhic authorities, however, has been that a blessing 
should not be said. Even one who finds it difficult to immerse 
himself should endeavor to wash in hot water. It is also 
customary to trim the hair. In Germany and France it was 
customary after the Minhah service to inflict 39 stripes, while 
the victim repeated the confession, and the one wielding 
the lash said “And He being full of compassion forgiveth in- 
iquity” (Ha-Orah 1:95; et al.). This also became the custom 
among the Sephardim. Some visit the cemetery. In recent 
generations the custom originated in some places of bless- 
ing one’s children before nightfall. (For customs from the ge- 
onic period which have an element of magic, see *Kapparot, 
*Kol Nidrei.) 


Termination of the Day of Atonement 

The termination of the Day of Atonement was also assigned 
a special status, similar to that of the eve of the Day. During 
the geonic era the custom of blowing the shofar at the con- 
clusion of the Day of Atonement was adopted, there being 
differences of opinion about the number of blasts, the time 
(whether at the end of Ne’ilah or after the evening service and 
Havdalah), and the reason for blowing. There are those who 
contend that the purpose of the blowing is to call attention to 
the festive and joyous character of the termination of the Day 
of Atonement; in northern France and Germany, the termina- 
tion of the Day was considered a festival, it being a religious 
duty to rejoice and eat abundantly. There were also special 
table-hymns for the end of the Day (Sefer Ravyah, no. 5303 
Or Zarua 2, no. 281); and there was also the custom of greet- 
ing people with the blessing “May you be answered and your 
entreaty granted”; “May you be inscribed for life and merit 
many years” (Orhot Hayyim; cf. Judah Halevi, Divan, ed. by 
H. Brody, 3 (1910), 305, in a selihah for Ne’ilah: “May you merit 
many years, be answered, and have your entreaty granted”). 
Some have the custom to begin building the booths for *Suk- 
kot as soon as the Day of Atonement terminates (Isserles to 
Sh. Ar., OH 624:5). 


The Meaning of the Day - The Day of Atonement in 
Philosophic, Aggadic, and Belletristic Literature 

In the Pentateuch there is no reference to mourning practices 
on the Day of Atonement. On the other hand, the Book of Ju- 
bilees maintains that the Day of Atonement, the one day in 
the year when forgiveness is granted to all who repent fully 
(Jub. 5:17-18), was established on the day that Jacob heard 
of Joseph’s death and mourned for him. For this reason one 
should always be sad on this day (Jub. 34:17-18), and atone- 
ment is made with a male goat as a reminder of the male goat 
which Joseph's brothers slaughtered and in whose blood they 
dipped his shirt. This conception of the Day of Atonement as 
a day of sadness is peculiar to the author of the Book of Jubi- 
lees and does not appear elsewhere in Judaism except among 
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many Karaites who instituted mourning practices on the Day 
of Atonement. 

*Philo was the first author to discuss profoundly the 
significance of the Day of Atonement. In his opinion it is 
the greatest of the festivals as in it, being both a festival anda 
time of repentance and purification, true joy is to be found. 
In contrast to many other people, Philo maintained that 
true joy is not to be found in overeating and overdrinking, 
feasting and reveling, and dancing and music, which in reality 
only stir up man’s lowest desires and lusts. The Day of Atone- 
ment, on the contrary, is defined by abstinence and devotion 
to praying from morning to night. The purpose of the fast is 
to purify the heart of people who pray without being disturbed 
by corporal desires, and entreat their Maker’s forgiveness 
for their past sins and His blessing for the future. Philo tes- 
tifies that all, not only those devoted to piety, but even those 
who are not distinguished at all on other days by the fear of 
heaven, fear the sanctity of the Day and observe it, evildo- 
ers standing together with the good in the struggle to sub- 
due the evil inclination (Philo, Spec. 1:186-8; 2:193-203; Mos. 
2:23-24). 

The sages too regarded the Day of Atonement as the su- 
preme festival and the greatest day of the year (Gen. R. 2:3), 
hence its names: “The Great Day” (or, in abbreviation, “The 
Day”), and “The Great Fast” (Ta/an. 4:8; Tosef., Hul. 5 [6]:9; 
Sifra, Aharei Mot 8:9, but cf. Men. 11:9; Sof. 19:4). A day of 
unparalleled joy, both for God, who gave it to Israel with love 
(SER 1), and for the children of Israel themselves (sEz 4), the 
whole purpose of the Day of Atonement is to atone for those 
who repent and confess their iniquity. Even one who was far 
from his home the rest of the year endeavored to return to 
his wife and family in order to spend the day and the meal 
of its eve together with them (Ket. 62b, 63a; Shab. 127b). Ac- 
cording to the aggadah, the Day of Atonement is the day the 
second Tablets of the Law were given to Moses (sor 6), and 
also the day of Abraham's circumcision (PdRE 29); there is 
also a tradition that it is the day of the *Akedah, the Binding 
of Isaac. It was said that even if all the other festivals were to 
be abrogated, the Day of Atonement, on which the children 
of Israel resemble the angels, would remain (ibid. 46). Sa- 
tan has no power to accuse the children of Israel on this Day 
(Lev. R. 21:4). The assembly of Israel, sullied by sins during 
the whole year, is cleansed on the Day of Atonement (Song 
R. 1:5) since it is a day of pardon and forgiveness, and atone- 
ment is promised even to the completely wicked who repent, 
for their Maker desires their repentance and greatly rejoices 
in it. The Day of Atonement is thus regarded not just as a duty 
but still more as a right; and side by side with the feeling of 
the great transcendent distance between the sinner and God 
there manifests itself in an emphatic fashion the conception of 
His immanent nearness to all His creatures (“Thou dost reach 
out Thy hand to transgressors; Thy right hand is extended to 
receive repentant sinners”). 

During the Middle Ages, the character of the Day of 
Atonement as a joyful and a festive day did not change, but 
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emphasis was also put upon its character as a day of judg- 
ment and justice and as the hour of “signing the verdict.” As 
did Philo and the sages, the medieval philosophers also de- 
scribe the Day of Atonement as a day when the soul, freed 
from corporal fetters, attains the peak of its perfection in the 
service of God (Judah Halevi, Kuzari, 3:5; Maim., Guide, 3:43; 
Ha-Meiri, Hibbur ha-Teshuvah, 427-8, 430, 442; according 
to Ha-Meiri 439-40, eating on the eve of the Day, too, serves 
this purpose). 

In all generations halakhic sages, thinkers, and moral- 
ists deprecated lengthy praying when achieved at the cost 
of understanding and devotion. At the same time, it is the 
prayer of the Day of Atonement which expresses the perfec- 
tion and greatness of the Day. In recent generations the Day 
of Atonement has become the last concrete bond with Juda- 
ism for many Jews. 

The honored place allotted to the Day of Atonement in 
the various branches of the belletristic literature and art also 
testifies to its leading position both among Jews and among 
Gentiles who write about Jews. In modern Hebrew literature 
the Day of Atonement appears as a symbol of Judaism, both 
when depicting rebellion against Judaism (as for instance 
in the case of Nahman, the hero of Le-An by M.Z. *Feuer- 
berg), and when depicting the yearning for it. In Sheloshah 
she-Akhlu, D. *Frischmann depicts against the background 
of the Day of Atonement the wealth of meaning exhibited 
by the perfect world of Judaism, even from the standpoint of 
humanity as a whole, in contrast to the ludicrous emptiness 
of the world of the superficial maskilim. In his tale Neshamot 
Illemot: 4 Nissim al ha-Yam, IL. *Peretz depicts the Day of 
Atonement as the only symbol of the simple faith of Satyah, 
the plain common Jew living among Gentiles. However, in 
his story “Niggun Hadash; the Day of Atonement expresses 
the contradiction between the bright, heavenly ideal and the 
gloomy, human reality. A.Z. *Rabinovitz in Halom brings up 
the significance of the Day of Atonement in the conscious- 
ness of refugees saved from the pogroms, immigrating to Erez 
Israel, in such a way that even God, as it were, is required by 
them on this day to justify His conduct of the world. The Day 
of Atonement plays a most important part in the works of 
S.Y. *Agnon. Reflected against the ideal and profound nature 
of the perfect Day of Atonement of the past (Ba-Derekh; Zik- 
karon ba-Sefer — the introduction to Yamim Nora’im, Days of 
Awe, 1965), Agnon brings up its problematic significance in a 
world broken and shattered both without and within (Oreah 
Natah Lalun; Im Kenisat ha-Yom; Eineinu ha-Root). On the 
one hand, the power of the Day of Atonement is so great that 
even the dead share a part in it with the living (Bi-Mezulot); 
that man clothes himself with a different soul (Ezel Hemdat); 
and that even his sick body is healed by it (Lefi ha-Zaar ha- 
Sakhar). On the other hand, however, not everything depends 
upon the Day itself, for a man could forfeit the Day of Atone- 
ment without Torah and prayer - an irrecoverable and irre- 
placeable loss (Pi-Shenayim; Tallit Aheret). 

[Moshe David Herr] 
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Day of Atonement as Annual Day of Purgation in Temple 
Times 

The Day of Atonement was the annual “day of purgation.” The 
key to the meaning of the purging is the realization that (1) 
the sacrifices are of one type, called hattat or “purification of- 
fering” (actually designated hattat ha-kippurim in Ex. 30:10 
and Num. 29:11); and (2) the three hattat animals employed 
are offered on behalf of two different groups: the bull is for 
the priesthood (Lev. 16:6, 11) and the two goats are for the 
people (16:5, 15). 


FIRST PURPOSE: PURGING THE TEMPLE. According to the 
Mishnah: “All the goats make atonement for the impurity of 
the Temple and its sancta.... For impurity that befalls the Tem- 
ple and its sancta through wantonness, atonement is made by 
the goat whose blood is sprinkled within [the shrine, or Holy 
of Holies] and by the Day of Atonement; for all other trans- 
gressions specified in the Torah - minor or grave, wanton 
or inadvertent, conscious or unconscious, of commission or 
omission ... the scapegoat makes atonement. The atonement 
is alike for Israelites, priests, or the anointed [high] priest ... 
the blood of the bull makes atonement for the impurity of the 
Temple and its sancta” (Shevu. 1:4-7). Despite the expansion 
and reinterpretation of the ritual of the Day of Atonement 
during the Second Temple period, the Mishnah is a reliable 
guide to the interpretation of the biblical account of the rit- 
ual, because the function of the sacrifice never changed. This 
Mishnah shows that an objective of the slain hattat animals 
was to purge the sanctuary of its impurity, and that the func- 
tion of the live hattat goat, the one that was dispatched to 
*Azazel, was to purge the people of their sins. This distinction 
is corroborated by the biblical text expressly declaring that 
the purpose of the slain bull and goat is “to purge the shrine 
of impurities [mi-tumot] and transgressions” (Lev. 16:16, cf. 
16:19), and that of the scapegoat is to carry off all their “in- 
iquities” (avonot) and “transgressions” (pesha’im; Lev. 16:21). 
The Hebrew word pesha’im, which appears twice in this con- 
text, is found nowhere else in the entire priestly code. It has 
been suggested that this word has been borrowed from the 
world of politics where the verb YW (pasha) means “to rebel” 
(e.g., 11 Kings 3:7; 8:20), and its application to the ritual of the 
Day of Atonement would point to a further basic function of 
the prescribed hattat offerings, alluded to by the Mishnah: to 
purge the Temple and the people of their pesha’im, their re- 
bellious sins. 


THE PRIESTLY TEMPLE THEOLOGY. ‘The purpose of the pu- 
rification offerings of the Day of Atonement could then only 
be understood in conjunction with two complementary pos- 
tulates: (1) Whoever brazenly rebels against God is not eligible 
for sacrificial expiation (Num. 15:30-31), but the Temple must 
be purged of his sins and impurities. Moreover, the purging 
is urgent since his sins, committed wantonly, possess the ad- 
ditional power not only of contaminating the outer altar but 
of breaching the sanctuary and penetrating to the very shrine 
(Holy of Holies). Thus, on the Day of Atonement the entire 
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Temple complex must be purged. (2) The private purification 
offering (Lev. 4; see also *Sacrifices) is presented for the she- 
gagah, the inadvertent sin (and for severe physical impurity 
stemming from natural causes; Lev. 12-15). 


THE TEMPLE AND AZAZEL. A third implication of the above 
Mishnah is that the two categories of purification offering - 
the slain, whose blood purges the Tabernacle, and the live, 
which expiates the people’s sins - are two inseparable parts 
of a unified ceremonial. That this unity is not an anachronis- 
tic retrojection of rabbinic Judaism but is a verifiable biblical 
reality is confirmed by the coexistence of the two categories 
within the same ritual in both an ancient-Near-East and in 
another biblical ritual, which will be described below. 

Temple purifications dominate the cultic landscape of 
Israel’s environment. The ancient pagans feared impurity be- 
cause they imputed to it demonic power. Impurity was an 
unending threat to the gods themselves, and to their temples, 
as revealed by the images of the protector gods (the sédu and 
lamassu in Mesopotamia and the lion-gargoyles in Egypt) 
set before the entrances of temples and palaces and, above 
all, by the elaborate purgation rituals to rid the buildings of 
demons and prevent their return (examples from Pritchard, 
Texts: Egyptian: pp. 6-7, 12-14, 327 no. 6; Hittite: pp. 346, 
351-3; Mesopotamian: pp. 33-34 lines 381-2, pp. 334-8 lines 
14-16, pp. 60-72 tablet 1 lines 61-64, tablet 4 lines 61-62, 91, 
tablet 7 lines 32-33). The antiquity and ubiquity of the Aza- 
zel rite are even more striking. However, it has apparently 
not been observed that the two rites usually go together. 
Since impurity was demonic its exorcism was not enough: its 
power had to be removed. This was accomplished in one of 
three ways: curse, destruction, or banishment. The last was 
often used; rather than the evil being annihilated by curse or 
fire, it was banished to its place of origin (e.g., netherworld, 
wilderness), or to some place where either its malefic powers 
could work in the interests of the sender (e.g., enemy terri- 
tory), or where it could do no harm at all (e.g., mountains, 
wilderness). Thus the scapegoat was sent to the wilderness 
which was considered uninhabited except by the satyr-demon 
*Azazel. A parallel example of banishment is found in the fa- 
mous New Year festival in Babylon (Pritchard, Texts, p. 333 
lines 345-61). 

In these cases there is an integral connection between 
the actual purging (by aspersions, smearing, and incense) 
and the transfer of the released impurity onto a decapitated 
ram and its banishment via the river (see also Deut. 21:1-9). 
Similar motifs, common to Babylonian and biblical purifica- 
tion texts (especially in Lev. 14), indicate that the purgation- 
expulsion nexus essential to pagan magic could have ob- 
tained early in Israel’s cult as well, but with a different mean- 
ing. 


SECOND PURPOSE: PURGING THE PEOPLE. Though the pur- 
gation and Azazel rites of Israel’s Day of Atonement differed 
little from their Near Eastern analogues, their meaning un- 
derwent a revolution. As scholars have noted, the rites are 
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discrete: the slain hattat animals suffice to purge the Taber- 
nacle, but the live hattat carries off the sins of the people. The 
reasons are clear: Israel, the holy people (Lev. 11:44; 19:2; 
20:26), needs the same purification as the holy place for 
“they shall not contaminate their camp in whose midst I 
dwell” (Num. 5:3b). Moreover, the monotheistic dynamic is at 
work here: since the world of demons is nonexistent for Is- 
rael the only source of rebellion against God is in the heart 
of man, and it is there that cathartic renewal must constantly 
take place. 

The Azazel ritual stipulates that “Aaron shall lay both his 
hands upon the head of the live goat and confess over it all the 
iniquities and transgressions of the Israelites, whatever their 
sins, putting them on the head of the goat; and it shall be sent 
off to the wilderness...” (Lev. 16:21). Ordinarily, the hand-lay- 
ing and confession must be performed by the offerer himself 
(see *Sacrifices), but the perpetrator of pesha, rebellious sin, is 
barred from the sanctuary according to the priestly rules, and 
must be represented by the high priest. The latter’s officiation 
should not be regarded as inherently efficacious; the people, 
though excluded from the rites, must submit to fasting and 
other acts of self-denial (Lev. 16:29; 23:27—32; Num. 29:7). The 
verbal confession of the high priest must be matched by the 
remorse of the people. Thus, repentance purges man, as the 
hattat-blood does the sanctuary. Unless man makes the initial 
effort toward his self-regeneration, the rite of Azazel is of no 
avail. Nor can his purgation by repentance be a perfunctory 
exercise (Yoma 8:9; see also below). 

This ethical achievement is, thus far, unparalled in the 
ancient world. True, the Babylonian New Year calls for ritual 
of humiliation for the king, followed by his prayer of confes- 
sion, but in contrast with Israel’s high priest who in his con- 
fession specifies all the failings of his people, the Babylonian 
king appears arrogant and self-righteous. It was only the Jew 
who could say that “God ... has given to repentance the same 
honor as to innocence from sin” (Philo, Spec. 1:187). 

Finally, atonement by sacrifice is only efficacious for sins 
against the Deity. This also holds true on the Day of Atone- 
ment. The Mishnah again has captured the ethical import: 
“For the sins between man and God, the Day of Atonement 
effects atonement, but for the sins between man and his fel- 
low, the Day of Atonement will effect atonement only if he 
has appeased his fellow” (Yoma 8:9). That this spiritual prin- 
ciple is not an innovation of the rabbis but constitutes their 
legacy from biblical times is shown by its explicit presence in 
the asham offering, where restitution to man must precede 
sacrificial expiation from God (Lev. 5:20ff.). 


THE EMERGENCE OF THE DAY. ‘The Day of Atonement it- 
self may not be as old as its individual ceremonial elements. 
For example, in distinction from all other festival prescrip- 
tions which give the date before the ritual (e.g., Lev. 23), here 
alone the date is not specified until the end (16:29) and the 
term “Day of Atonement” is lacking. It has been suggested that 
there is evidence that points to the evolution of an original rite 
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DAY OF ATONEMENT 


for the purging of the sanctuary at an unspecified time one 
day a year (Lev. 16:34) into an annual day for the purging of 
the sanctuary and the atonement of individual Israelites (Lev. 
16:29). An exact date for the named “Day of Atonement” ap- 
pears in Lev. 23:27-28; 25:9. 

Given the contentious nature of source analysis, schol- 
ars are not sure when the Day of Atonement came into be- 
ing. Elements in the day’s rituals have Hittite parallels that 
might point to great antiquity (Cos 1, 161-63). At the same 
time, given the general conservatism of ritual, late texts may 
preserve ancient elements while introducing new features, 
which, when identified, bring us closer to the actual time of 
composition. A formal indication that earlier material is be- 
ing updated is the phrase hukkat olam (Lev. 16:31, 34; Knohl 
(1987), Sperling (1999)). Material evidence of lateness is indi- 
cated by the requirement of Aaron to wear breeches, or short 
trousers (mikhnasayim; Lev. 16:4). Trousers, mentioned only 
in the Priestly Code and Ezekiel, were an Iranian invention 
unlikely to have come to the attention of Jews before the sixth 
century (Sperling (1999)). Likewise indicative of lateness is the 
role of Aaron as priest. Although the original figure of Aaron 
is pre-exilic (e.g., Micah 6:4), scholars have long observed that 
Aaron is never identified as a priest in the prophetic literature 
of the pre-exilic period. Ezekiel, the priest-prophet of the exile, 
confers legitimacy only on the priestly line of Zadok (Ezek. 
44:15-16), but knows nothing of Aaronide priests. 

Yet another indication of the lateness of the Day of Atone- 
ment is its absence from the festival lists of Exodus 23, 34, and 
Deuteronomy 16. 

The evidence from Ezra-Nehemiah is particularly signif- 
icant because the book mentions Rosh Ha-Shanah and Suk- 
kot but omits the Day of Atonement (Neh. 8-9). Inasmuch 
as the author of Ezra-Nehemiah was surely aware of much of 
the Priestly source, the Day of Atonement is most likely part 
of that source’s latest stratum. 

Thus, the Day of Atonement is later than the Exile. 


[S. David Sperling (2"¢ ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Landersdorfer, Studien zum biblischen 
Versoehnungstag (192.4); Elbogen, Gottesdienst, 149-54; Idelsohn, Lit- 
urgy, 223-48; S.Z. Zevin, Ha-Moadim ba-Halakhah (19497), 62-89; 
TH. Gaster, Festivals of the Jewish Year (1952), 135-86; D.Z. Hoff- 
mann, Sefer Va-Yikra (1953), 298ff.; L. Jacobs, Guide to Yom Kippur 
(1957); Kaufmann, Y., Religion, 302-9; H. Schauss, The Jewish Festi- 
vals (1938), 119-42; idem, Guide to Jewish Holy Days (1962), passim; 
M. Arzt, Justice and Mercy (1963), 191-290, includes bibliography; 
E. Munk, The World of Prayer, 2 (1963), 169-209; M. Noth, Leviticus 
(Eng., 1965), 115-22; EM, 3 (1965), 595-600; S.Y. Agnon, Days of Awe 
(1965), 183-279, includes bibliography; K. Elliger, Leviticus (Ger., 
1966), 200-17; H. Chamiel (ed.), Yamim Nora’im (1968); B.A. Levine, 
in: Eretz Israel, 9 (1969), 88-95 (Heb. sect.). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
I. Knohl, in: HuCA, 58 (1987), 65-117; idem, The Sanctuary of Silence 
(1995); D. Wright, On the Disposal of Impurity (1987); idem, in: ABD 
11, 72-6; B. Levine, yPs Torah Commentary Leviticus (1989); J. Mil- 
grom, Leviticus 1-16 (AB; 1991); S.D. Sperling, Original Torah (1998), 
103-19; idem, in: R. Chazan et al. (eds.), Ki Baruch Hu (Studies Ba- 
ruch Levine; 1999), 373-85. 
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DAY OF THE LORD 


DAY OF THE LORD, a definite, though undetermined, 
point of time in the future, when God is expected to punish 
the wicked and justice will triumph. The term “Day of the 
Lord” serves as a key word in nine prophetic passages (Isa. 
13:6-13; Joel 1:15; 2:1; 3:45 4:14; Amos 5:18-20; Obad. 15; Zeph. 
1:17-18; Mal. 3:23); in others it appears in some slightly varied 
form (see e.g., Isa. 2:12; Ezek. 30:3; Zech. 14:1-9). The promi- 
nent feature of these passages is a dramatic sense of doom, 
underlined by a few characteristic motifs, such as darkness 
and wailing. The usual message of these prophecies asserts 
that the Day of the Lord is near. From the polemic of Amos 
(5:18-20) against those who desire the Day of the Lord it is 
evident that the concept was well established by the time at 
which the so-called “writing” prophets started to function, and 
that an optimistic version was somewhat popular (presum- 
ably with patriotic overtones). Scholars have tried to utilize the 
term for their general theories on biblical *eschatology, or to 
find some hypothetical, non-prophetic origin of the concept. 
Thus according to Mowinckel and others, the Day of the Lord 
was originally a New Year festival; L. Cerny suggests that 
it was a fateful, disastrous day; and von Rad presumes that 
in the early sacred wars of Israel, God was considered to re- 
veal His will in battle, and therefore any battle was called a Day 
of the Lord. The last suggestion can find some support in 
Ezekiel 13:5, where a metaphorical battle, visualized as hav- 
ing taken place in the past, is referred to by the term Day of 
the Lord. 

The main, though largely undiscussed, difficulty con- 
cerning the Day of the Lord is that of its significance. The 
passages do not convey a concept amenable to logical analy- 
sis, nor an eschatological doctrine. The warning is given that 
the Day of the Lord is near, but the more abstract idea involv- 
ing history’s drawing to a close is not indicated. The wicked 
will be punished, justice established, mankind confounded, 
and its destiny somehow definitely changed. However, none 
of this seems essential to the notion itself. Nor is the concept 
related to expectations of theophany. The prophets simply 
confront their listeners with the awful certainty of future Di- 
vine action. Thus in the expression “Day of the Lord” there is 
a rather vague but stark and powerful concept: God will in- 
deed act - suddenly, decisively, and directly, in a single day, 
with vehemence and terror. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.H. Mueller, Komposition und Strophenbau 
(1907), 36-40; G. Hoelscher, Die Urspruenge der juedischen Eschatol- 
ogie, 1 (1925), 13; H. Gressmann, Der Messias (1929), 75, 83, 84; Ped- 
ersen, Israel, 3-4 (1940), 546; J. Morgenstern, Amos Studies, 1 (1941), 
408-13; A.S. Kapelrud, Joel Studies (1948), 54-57; W. Eichrodt, The- 
ologie des Alten Testaments (1948), 233; L. Cerny, The Day of Yahweh 
and Some Relevant Problems (1948); O. Procksch, Theologie des Alten 
Testaments (1950), 578; H.H. Rowley (ed.), Old Testament and Mod- 
ern Studies (1951), 305; idem, The Faith of Israel (1956), 177-80; H.W. 
Robinson, Inspiration and Revelation in the Old Testament (1950), 
135-47; S. Mowinckel, He that Cometh (1956), index; G. von Rad, in: 
JSS, 4 (1959), 97-108; Kaufmann, Y., Toledot, 2 (1960), 291-3, 516-7; 
3 (1960), 157-9; M. Weiss, in: HUCA, 37 (1966), 29ff. 


[Jacob Licht] 
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DAYTON, city in S.W. Ohio. Dayton’s Jewish population in 
the mid-1990s was estimated to be 5,500 and by 2005 some 
5,000 in a total population of around 160,000, down from 
around 7,500 in 1970. Like many smaller cities in Ohio, Dayton 
has been losing its Jewish population as manufacturing and 
other job opportunities open up in the South and the West, 
elderly Jews leave for warmer climates, and young natives who 
go off to college do not return home. 

‘The first Jews to settle in Dayton came from Germany in 
the 1840s. They founded the first synagogue, Bnai Jeshuran, 
in 1850. The synagogue joined in the formation of the Union 
of American Hebrew Congregations in 1873 and adopted the 
Reform ritual. The first Bai Brith chapter was established in 
1864. Traditional Judaism began in the 1890s with the arrival 
of Jewish immigrants from Eastern Europe. They established 
two synagogues, Beit Abraham and Beit Jacob, based upon the 
traditions of their native Lithuania and Romania. They also 
established a Hebrew school and Zionist societies. Gradu- 
ally many other benefit societies, women’s organizations, and 
landsmanschaften developed. The first Federation of Jewish 
Charities was formed in 1910. In 1944 the various social welfare 
agencies of the Jewish community were coordinated into the 
Jewish Community Council, which became the local agency 
of the United Jewish Appeal and the central organization for 
the Jewish Home for the Aged, the Jewish Community Center, 
the Community Relations Council, and the Dayton Commu- 
nity Hebrew School. The marked differences between German 
and Eastern European Jews gradually faded and all segments 
of the community worked together, especially on behalf of 
Israel and overseas Jewry. 

Members of the Dayton Jewish community have made 
important contributions to the cultural life of the general 
community. Paul Katz was the longtime director of the Day- 
ton Philharmonic; Sidney Kusworm served as a member 
of President Truman's Civil Rights Commission, and as a na- 
tional officer of Bnai Brith; Robert Nathan served as an ad- 
viser to four American presidents; Miriam Rosenthal served 
as a planner for the University of Dayton. Temple Israel, 
which was an outgrowth of Bnai Jeshuran Synagogue, was at 
one time an outpost of classical Reform but in recent years it 
has moved toward Jewish tradition. A second Reform syn- 
agogue, Congregation Beth Or, was established in 1984 in 
Washington Township. Beth Abraham has affiliated with 
the Conservative movement. There were two Orthodox 
synagogues, Beth Jacob and a Young Israel Synagogue, which 
closed in the early 21° century; the latter had been attended 
mainly by scientists and professionals who had settled in 
the community. Chabad also serviced the community and 
there were several havurot. There were several synagogues 
in nearby communities. In 1961 the Hillel Academy, a widely 
recognized progressive Jewish day school combining reli- 
gious and secular studies, was established at the Conserva- 
tive synagogue. 

Among the community’s amenities is the Jewish Com- 
munity Complex. The Complex serves as the central loca- 
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tion for the Jewish Federation of Greater Dayton and its de- 
partments: Covenant House resident care facility, the Jewish 
Community Relations Council, the Dayton Jewish Commu- 
nity Center, the Dayton Jewish Education Commission, the 
Dayton Jewish Observer, Jewish Family Services, United Jew- 
ish Campaign, Women’s Division, and the Dayton Jewish Fed- 
eration Foundation. 

In 1992, the Federation opened the Jcc on Far Hills Ave. 
In the fall of 2002, the Federation expanded its services, with 
the opening of the Center for Jewish Culture and Education 
in Centerville to meet the needs of the South Jewish com- 
munity. 

Through the efforts of the community's leaders, recent 
years have been marked by a renewed spirit of unity among 
Dayton’s Jewish congregations. Collaborative holiday cele- 
brations, shared education programs, Hillel Academy Jewish 
day school, B’Yachad supplementary high school for Jewish 
studies, and the new Melton Adult Mini School are part of its 
educational matrix. 

[Jack Reimer / Larry Skolnick (2"4 ed.)] 


DAYYAN, Syrian family claiming descent from King David. 
The Dayyan family’s origin can be traced to a branch of the 
house of Josiah Hasan ben Zakkai, brother of the exilarch 
David (2917-940). One of his descendants, SOLOMON BEN 
AZARIAH, Settled in *Aleppo, and his family there occupied 
the position of nasi, the title of the House of David. The first 
to be known with the family name is MOSES BEN SAADIAH 
DAYYAN in the 16 century. His son, MORDECAI (b. 1541), was 
a member of the bet din of Samuel *Laniado. Even after many 
Spanish refugee scholars settled in Aleppo, the Dayyan family 
continued to be held in great esteem. Some of them held key 
positions in religious and communal life. 

One of the most important members of the family in 
Aleppo was ISAIAH (d. 1830), hakham, scribe, and mohel. 
His son ABRAHAM (d. 1876) was a distinguished rabbi and 
the author of Shir Hadash (1841), a commentary on Psalms; 
Zikkaron la-Nefesh (1842), ethical writings; Holekh Tammim 
u-Foel Zedek (1850), sermons and responsa; Taam (1867), ser- 
mons; and Yosef Avraham (1863), responsa. He also wrote ser- 
mons and commentaries on Ein Yaakov and the Zohar, which 
are extant in manuscript. His son Moses (d. 1901) wrote Yashir 
Moshe (1879), a homiletic commentary on Song of Songs; in 
the introduction to this work he traced the Dayyan family lin- 
eage. ISAIAH BEN MORDECAI (d. 1903) was head of the bet 
din in Aleppo. In 1888 he founded a Jewish press, which was 
administered after his death by his sons sAUL, SOLOMON, 
and Isaac, and later by his grandson JOSEPH BEN EZRA. 
AARON (d. 1893) was chief rabbi of the community of Urfa, 
Turkey, during the 1880s. He was also a merchant and acted 
as Persian consul. He wrote a book of sermons, Beit Aharon 
(unpublished). 

[Abraham David] 

The best-known member of the branch of the family 
which moved to Erez Israel was HIYYA BEN JOSEPH DAYYAN 
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(late 17» century), scholar and emissary. His grandfather had 
emigrated from Damascus to Jerusalem where Hiyya was born 
and educated. He later moved to Hebron. As emissary of that 
community he traveled to North Africa (1665, 1669) and It- 
aly (1673). While in Mantua, he met Moses *Zacuto who rec- 
ommended him to his pupil, *Benjamin b. Eliezer ha-Kohen 
of Reggio. Both wrote poems dedicated to him. In Italy he 
strongly opposed the Shabbatean movement. Hiyya also went 
to Turkey and Persia as emissary for Jerusalem (1680-96). In 
1696, while returning from Persia, he was attacked by rob- 
bers near Baghdad who took from him, besides his money 
and clothes, also the manuscript of his book Adderet Eliyahu. 
However, he found another copy he had made in Aleppo, 
which he took with him on his last mission to Morocco. In 
the introduction there is a description of his travels and an 
autobiography. One of his pupils in Meknés was R. Hayyim 
b. Moses *Attar the Elder. 


[Avraham Yaari] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ashtor, Toledot, 2 (1951), 514-9; J.M. Tole- 

dano, Ozar Genazim (1960), 219-25; J. Ben-Naim, Malkhei Rabbanan 

(1931), 32-33; D.Z. Laniado, Li-Kedoshim Asher ba-Arez (1952), 52-55; 
passim; Yaari, Sheluhei, 301, 306, 466. 


DAYYAN (Heb. 7°7; pl. 0°3°7, dayyanim), judge. In talmudic 
literature the word dayyan (from 77, judgment) completely 
replaces the biblical name for a judge, shofet. Although found 
twice in the Hebrew portion of the Bible (Ps. 68:6 where God is 
called “the dayyan of widows” and 1 Sam. 24:15), it is essentially 
an Aramaic word and is used consistently by the Targum for 
shofet. In the Aramaic Ezra 7:25 it is coupled with shofetim. 

It was possibly this juxtaposition, suggesting a lower 
status to the dayyan as compared with the shofet (translated 
“magistrate” and “judge”), which determined the definition 
given to the term in the Middle Ages that has persisted to the 
present day. The term is confined to the members of the bet 
din other than the head of the bet din, who is accorded the 
title of av bet din or rosh bet din, whereas they are ordinary 
members of the court. Sometimes elders of the community 
or guild functionaries were given the title of dayyan. *Tak- 
kanot, such as those of *Cracow of 1595 (JJLG, 10 (1912), 331-3), 
show that these communities maintained courts of dayyanim 
of various degrees of competence, in monetary suits accord- 
ing to the amount involved in the case. In modern times the 
dayyan was also referred to as moreh zedek, in particular in 
Eastern Europe. In some communities, like that of *Vilna, the 
rabbi did not serve on the bet din in the modern period, sev- 
eral dayyanim being appointed to this office. Only in England 
has the custom been adopted of according the title dayyan, 
which is regarded as higher than that of the ordinary rabbi, 
to members of the official religious law courts, particularly 
that of the chief rabbi. 

In the State of Israel shofet is used for a judge in the civil 
courts and dayyan for the judge of the rabbinical courts. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: ET, 8.V. Bet Din; Baron, Community, 2 (1942), 


74, 84, 95. 
[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz and Isaac Levitats] 
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DAYYEINU 


DAYYEINU (Heb. 13°7; “it would have satisfied us”), the re- 
frain of a song of thanksgiving in the Passover *Haggadah. The 
Dayyeinu song, in all rites, starts with the words: “How many 
are the favors that God has conferred upon us” and proceeds 
to enumerate 15 (in some rites 16) stages of the redemption of 
the Jews from Egyptian bondage, including their miraculous 
survival in the Sinai wilderness, their receiving the laws of Sab- 
bath and the entire Torah, and finally, their being led into Erez 
Israel and building the Temple. The origin of this litany is un- 
certain, although some scholars date it back to the late Second 
Temple period. No mention of it is made in the Talmud or in 
the Midrash, although some scholars see an indirect reference 
to it in Shabbat 32b. It first appears in the siddur of *Saadiah 
Gaon (ninth century c.£.). While some scholars believe that 
Dayyeinu was inspired by Sifrei Deuteronomy (337, 339, etc.), 
others hold the dependence to be in the opposite direction. 
The term “dayyeinu” is used ironically in Hebrew and in Yid- 
dish and means “That’s enough,” “Ive had enough.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Goldschmidt, Ha-Haggadah shel Pesah 
ve-Toledoteha (1960), 48-51; M. Kasher, Haggadah Shelemah (1967), 
55-58; idem, Israel Passover Haggadah (1962), 134-41. 


DEAD SEA (Heb. 12793 0°, Yam ha-Melah; “Salt Sea”), an 
inland lake in central Erez Israel. It was created in the Up- 
per Pleistocene Age by the drying up of the Rift Valley Sea 
(except for the southern end which probably dates to histori- 
cal times). The measurements of the sea are not constant; its 
length is about 50 mi. (80 km.), maximum width about 11 mi. 
(18 km.), and total area about 363 sq. mi. (940 sq. km.). It lies 
about 1,305 ft. (398 m.) below the level of the Mediterranean 
and is thus the lowest point on earth (for further details see 
*Israel: Mineral Resources, Dead Sea Minerals). In the Bible 
it is usually called Yam ha-Melah (“Salt Sea”; Gen. 14:3; Num. 
34:3; Josh. 15:2, etc.). The “bay” (Heb. lashon, “tongue”) of the 
Dead Sea mentioned in the last citation probably refers to the 
bays on the northern and southern ends of the sea and not to 
the Lisan (Halashon) Peninsula which juts out from about the 
middle of its eastern shore. Alternative biblical names for the 
sea are Yam ha-Aravah (“Sea of the Aravah’; Deut. 3:17; Josh. 
3:16; 12:3) and “eastern sea,’ a term used by the inhabitants of 
the country west of the Dead Sea to distinguish it from the 
Mediterranean (Ezek. 47:18; Joel 2:20). In biblical times the 
western shore of the Dead Sea was included within the Egyp- 
tian province of Canaan while the eastern shore was largely 
uninhabited until the establishment of the kingdoms of Moab 
and Edom in the 13‘ century B.c.E. With the Israelite conquest 
of Canaan, the eastern shore was divided between the tribe of 
Reuben and the Moabites, north and south of the Arnon, and 
the western shore was occupied by Judah (the tribe and the 
kingdom) until 586 B.c.£. After the Babylonian Exile, the en- 
tire eastern shore passed into the possession of the Nabateans 
and the western shore was divided between Judea and Idu- 
mea. The Nabateans extracted bitumen from the sea (men- 
tioned in Gen. 14:10) and sold it to Egypt where it was used 
in embalming mummies. In the Hellenistic period the Dead 
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Sea began to attract the attention of Greek scientists because 
of its peculiar natural phenomena. It is mentioned by Aris- 
totle in his Meteorology (2:3, 39) and also by Strabo (5:2, 42). 
The common Latin name for the sea, Lacus Asphaltitis (Lake 
of Asphalt), is first recorded in this period. The successors of 
Alexander the Great, Antigonus and Demetrius, attracted by 
the wealth which the Nabateans derived from the sea, tried to 
subject them, but failed (Diodorus, 19:95-96). Alexander Yan- 
nai, on the other hand, succeeded in his military campaigns 
in conquering the entire area around the Dead Sea and thus 
secured for his kingdom the income from its products. Navi- 
gation developed on the sea in Hellenistic and Roman times; 
Vespasian’s ships pursued the Jews fleeing by way of the sea 
during the Jewish War (66-70/73). The physical properties of 
the sea were well known by this time and are mentioned by 
Pliny, Tacitus, and Solinus. Vespasian ordered a bound man to 
be thrown into the sea to determine whether he would sink. In 
the Talmud the Dead Sea was called Yammah shel Sedom, “the 
Sea of Sodom’; according to R. Dimmi, “no one ever drowns 
in the Sea of Sodom” (Shab. 108b). It was considered the ju- 
ridical boundary of Erez Israel (TJ, Shev. 6:1, 36c). Throwing 
an object into the sea was suggested as a means of disposing of 
a religiously or morally undesirable advantage which a person 
had received unintentionally (Av. Zar. 3:9; Av. Zar. 49b; Tosef., 
Dem. 6:13, etc.). The name Dead Sea first appears in Roman 
times in writings of Pausanias (Periegesis 5:7, 4-5) and Galen, 
who made the most thorough study of the sea and its proper- 
ties (De simplicium medicamentorum facultatibus 4:20). Docu- 
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ments from the time of the Bar Kokhba War (132-135) found 
in Dead Sea caves indicate that En-Gedi was the main supply 
port for the Jewish army during the final phase of the war. In 
Byzantine times the Dead Sea attracted pilgrims; on the Mad- 
aba Map two ships are depicted navigating the sea, one sailing 
northward with a cargo of salt and the second southward with 
wheat. The Arabs called the sea Buhayrat Sadiim wa-‘Amtra 
(the Sea of Sodom and Gemorrah) or Bahr Zw ar (the Sea of 
Zoar). The modern Arabic name for the Dead Sea, Bahr Lat 
(the Sea of Lot), first appears in the account of the Persian 
traveler Nasir-i Khusrau in 1047. In Crusader times navigation 
again increased on the sea; Idrisi in 1154 mentions small boats 
sailing on it. Heavy customs duties were levied on goods trans- 
ported across the sea; the Hospitalers obtained an exemption 
from them in 1152 which was renewed in 1177. The Dead Sea 
made a strong impression on European pilgrims who called 
it “the Devil's Sea.” The Arab historian and geographer Yaqit 
(1225) refers to it as al-Buhayra al-Muntina, “the Stinking Sea” 
It was generally believed that deadly vapors emitted from the 
water prevented all life in its vicinity but at no time was the 
land along its shores wholly uncultivated. The large oasis of 
Zoar to the south was famous for its palm groves. A detailed 
account of the produce of these groves and of the methods 
used in their irrigation and cultivation are given in legal docu- 
ments found in the *Judean Desert caves (second century C.E.) 
The southern part of the sea — the shallowest — was possibly 
created by an earthquake which occurred in historical times. 
This section has generally been regarded as the site of the bib- 
lical cities of Sodom and Gomorrah; some scholars, however, 
locate them farther north. The southern part of the western 
shore, although barren, was studded with fortifications, such 
as the Roman forts at Mezad Bokek and Mezad Zohar, and 
above all the fortress of Masada. The fertile oasis of En-Gedi 
north of Masada produced balsam and many kinds of semi- 
tropical fruits. On the northwestern shore the Essenes estab- 
lished themselves at *Qumran (Mezad Hasimin) and Ein Fash- 
kha. On the eastern shore are, from north to south, the oasis 
of Bet ha-Jeshimot (Khirbat al-Suwayma); the warm springs 
of Kallirhoe; a fort at Qasr al-‘Asal; and a road station at Beit 
Nimrin (Rujm al-Numayra) where the road from Kerak to 
Zoar descends into the valley. Until 1830 a ford was reported 
to have existed between the Lisan Peninsula and the opposite 
shore but this later disappeared. 

[Michael Avi- Yonah] 
In the 19** and 20** Centuries 
In the 19» and 20* centuries, the Dead Sea attracted many 
explorers and scholars. In 1806-07, the German UJ. Seetzen 
toured its shores and took notes on its morphology and cli- 
mate. In 1837, the Irishman C. Costigan descended in a boat 
from Lake Kinneret to the Dead Sea, where he was caught in a 
storm, thrown up on the Lisan Peninsula, and died of hunger 
and thirst before aid could be brought. Between 1838 and 1872, 
the scholars E. Robinson, F. de Saulcy, and B. Tristram con- 
ducted research mainly into the region’s historical geography. 
In 1847 the British naval officer T. Molyneux toured the Dead 
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Sea, also going by boat from Lake Kinneret; he fell ill and died 
a few days later in Beirut. In 1848, an expedition of the Ameri- 
can navy led by WE Lynch toured the Dead Sea area. Lynch 
named the two capes of the Lisan Peninsula “Cape Costigan” 
and “Cape Molyneux”; his own name was in turn commem- 
orated by the German geographer C. Ritter who named the 
narrows connecting the southern with the northern basin 
“Lynch Straits.” Further travelers who explored the Dead Sea 
include the geologists L. Lartet (France), M. Blanckenhorn 
(Germany), E. Hull and G.S. Blake (Great Britain; the latter 
was murdered by Arabs on the Dead Sea shore in 1940). 

On the initiative of M. *Novomeysky, the first potash and 
bromine works were built in 1930 at Rabbat Ashlag near Kallia 
in the northwest corner of the Dead Sea by the Palestine Pot- 
ash Company. A supplementary plant was opened in 1937 at 
the southern end of the western shore, at the foot of Mount Se- 
dom. Among the pioneers working at both places was a group 
composed of members of Ha-Kibbutz ha-Meuhad which 
called itself “Pelugat Yam ha-Melah.” A hotel was opened at 
Kallia in the 1930s. In 1939, the kibbutz *Bet ha-Aravah was 
established northeast of Rabbat Ashlag. In Israel’s War of In- 
dependence, the Jewish workers of Rabbat Ashlag and Kallia 
and the settlers of Bet ha-Aravah found themselves completely 
cut off by the Transjordanian Arab Legion; during the night 
of May 19, 1948, they succeeded in evacuating the sites and 
sailing over the Dead Sea southward to reach the Sedom pot- 
ash plant in whose defense they participated until the end of 
the war. In “Operation Lot” (October 1948) overland contact 
with Sedom was reestablished, and in March 1949 units of the 
Israeli Army moved along the Dead Sea shore north to the site 
of En-Gedi which had been allocated to the Jewish state in the 
1947 UN partition plan. In 1955, the new Sedom potash plant 
of the Dead Sea Works began operating after the Beersheba- 
Sedom highway was completed. In 1995 a new plant for mag- 
nesium was established, a joint project of Israeli and German 
firms. Kibbutz En-Gedi was founded in 1953, and the motor 
road leading there from Sedom was built in 1956. The Dead 
Sea region was further integrated into Israel’s communica- 
tions network with the construction of the Arad-Sedom and 
Sedom-Eilat highways in 1964 and 1967 respectively. These not 
only aided production and marketing of the Dead Sea Works 
but also created conditions for the development of the tour- 
ism and recreation branch in the region. In the late 1960s a 
restaurant, hotel, picnic camps, and a museum of the Dead 
Sea Works were opened at Shefekh Zohar, two large hotels and 
bathing facilities at Ein Bokek making use of medicinal springs 
and thermal mud, a museum at the foot of Masada Rock, a na- 
ture reserve and nature study center at En-Gedi, youth hostels, 
etc. The occupation of the Judean Desert and the entire west 
coast of the Dead Sea by Israel in the Six-Day War made the 
region again easily accessible from Jerusalem. 

According to measurements taken from 1818, the level of 
the Dead Sea waters rose, until 1898, by 36 ft. (11 m.), but since 
that time it has steadily fallen. Between 1930 and 1997, for ex- 
ample, the water level fell by 100 ft. (30 m.). One of the main 
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reasons for the drop in the water level has been the use made 
of Jordan River water for agriculture and industry. Another 
reason is the water exploitation of Dead Sea industries, which 
have been drying out the sea in phosphate production. Up to 
1977 the Dead Sea stretched over two basins, a large northern 
one and a smaller and shallower southern basin. In 1977, the 
water level was so low that a ribbon of dry land appeared be- 
tween the two basins. The southern basin became a series of 
steaming pools, so that the present-day Dead Sea consists in 
effect of only the northern basin. Recently, as a result of the 
low water level, a new phenomenon, large suckholes, began 
to appear near the shore. 

At the beginning of the 21°t century 2,250 people were liv- 
ing in the area’s kibbutzim, moshavim, and urban communi- 
ties. The Shefekh Zohar and Ein Bokek area had about 1,550 
hotel rooms and served as the center of the region’s tourism. 
Tourist attractions were based on the sea itself, curative sites, 
and wildlife. 

[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 
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DEAD SEA SCROLLS, the popular designation given to 
collections of manuscript material found in 1947 and the fol- 
lowing years in various caves west of the Dead Sea, notably 
at *Qumran, *Murabba‘at, Khirbat Mird, together with *En- 
Gedi and *Masada. This entry concentrates on those found 
in the Qumran region (by far the greatest in bulk and prob- 
ably in importance); those found at En-Gedi, Masada, and 
Murabba‘at are treated under these respective headings. For 
the Bar Kokhba Letters found in the Judean Desert see *Bar 
Kokhba, and for the tefillin of the Dead Sea Scrolls see *Tefil- 
lin. 


The Qumran Discoveries 

Discovered by chance in 1947, the first scrolls, of which there 
were seven, some almost complete, came into the hands of 
dealers in antiquities, who offered them to scholars. The first 
scholar to recognize their antiquity was E.L. *Sukenik, who 
succeeded in acquiring three of them (the second Isaiah Scroll 
(B), the *Thanksgiving Hymns, the *War Scroll) for the He- 
brew University. Between 1948 and 1950 he published speci- 
mens of them, his editio princeps of these scrolls appearing 
posthumously in 1955. The four other scrolls had been bought 
from a Bethlehem dealer (known as Kando) by Mar Athana- 
sius Samuel, the Metropolitan of the Syrian Christian com- 
munity, who had at first taken them to the American School 
of Oriental Research, where their importance was also recog- 
nized, in the absence of the school’s director, Millar Burrows, 
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by John Trever and William Brownlee. During the Israel War 
of Independence of 1948, these were brought to the United 
States, where they were studied by a group of scholars led 
by M. Burrows (d. 1980), who in 1950-51 published three of 
them - the first Isaiah Scroll, the *Pesher (Commentary) on 
Habakkuk, and the Manual of *Discipline. Subsequently the 
Israel government bought these four scrolls, and thus all seven 
came to their permanent abode in the Israel Museum’s Shrine 
of the Book in Jerusalem. Only after it reached Jerusalem was 
it possible to open the one hitherto unpublished scroll among 
the seven, the Genesis Apocryphon, which was published in 
1956 by N. *Avigad and Y. *Yadin. In the meantime, with the 
West Bank now under Jordanian administration, the scrolls 
cave had been sought and identified, and, under the Jordanian 
Department of Antiquities, its director G. Lankester Harding 
and R. de *Vaux of the Ecole Biblique (in the then Jordanian 
part of Jerusalem) excavated it along with some 40 other caves 
in the vicinity of Khirbat Qumran and Ein Fashkha. Two years 
later, excavations began at the nearby ruins of Qumran, con- 
tinuing until 1956, during which time the connections be- 
tween the caves and the ruins became evident. Eleven more 
caves were discovered, some by the archeologists and some 
by the Bedouin, which contained scrolls, many of them highly 
fragmented. Many of these caves were man-made and lay on 
the edge of the plateau on which the settlement itself stood. 
By 1958 most of the material taken by the Bedouin had been 
purchased for the scholars, some through dealers in antiqui- 
ties and sometimes with the assistance of overseas institu- 
tions. In view of the large quantity of material from cave 4, 
an international committee (understandably but regrettably 
excluding Jews) was appointed, under de Vaux, to publish the 
newly acquired materials in possession. Due to difficulties in 
deciphering, lack of funding and a declining level of enthusi- 
asm, progress was slow, though a concordance of the Cave 4 
scrolls was in fact completed in the late 1950s and early 1960s, 
yet was not made available, and then only to a limited circle 
of scholars, until 1989. Some texts were partly published in 
provisional articles in scholarly journals, and then gradually 
began to appear in definitive editions, in the series Discoveries 
in the Judaean Desert (Oxford). The first three volumes (1955, 
1960, 1962) included the fragments from Cave 1, the docu- 
ments from Murabbavt and the contents of caves 2-3 and 5-10 
respectively. The intriguing and controversial *Copper Scroll 
had been unrolled in Manchester in 1956 and published, un- 
officially, by Allegro in 1960 (it has since resided in Amman). 
The disagreement between Allegro and his colleagues on the 
editorial committee foreshadowed disagreements that would 
later dog Scrolls scholarship. Allegro believed in rapid publi- 
cation, even in provisional form, but also held controversial 
views about the Scrolls’ significance, which he eagerly popu- 
larized. As a result he was marginalized. His views (for exam- 
ple, that the Scrolls helped to unmask Christianity as a fraud) 
have subsequently been rejected, though they have not per- 
ished; but his criticisms of the publication policy and practice 
of the editorial team were largely vindicated. In 1966, Sanders 
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published the Psalms scrolls from Cave 11 (DJD 4) and in 1968 
the first official edition of texts from Cave 4 appeared (Allegro, 
with Andersen: DJD 5). In 1967, the majority of the scrolls and 
fragments, which were held in Jerusalem’s Rockefeller Mu- 
seum, became available to Israeli scholars, and Y. Yadin also 
obtained a further important document, the *Temple Scroll, 
which he published in 1977 (English 1983). In 1971 De Vaux 
died and was succeeded as chief editor by Pierre Benoit, also of 
the Ecole Biblique, while further pyjp volumes of Cave 4 texts 
appeared very slowly (de Vaux [posthumously] and Milik in 
1977 and Baillet in 1982). Meanwhile, those outside the edito- 
rial team were denied access to the contents of unpublished 
material. When Benoit resigned in 1984, the Israeli Depart- 
ment of Antiquities appointed John Strugnell, one of the mem- 
bers of the original editorial team, to oversee a more rapid 
publication, and several new members, including Jewish and 
Israeli scholars, were co-opted. But although some Harvard 
doctoral students published editions entrusted to their disser- 
tation directors, wider access remained forbidden to others. 
Increasing protest over this situation was answered in a series 
of dramatic developments that began in 1990. Strugnell was 
replaced by Emanuel Tov as editor in chief, and in the follow- 
ing year a computer-generated reconstruction from the con- 
cordance of cave 4 texts (which Strugnell had released) was 
published, followed by an unauthorized facsimile edition of 
plates of all the scrolls and, finally, a decision by the Hunting- 
ton Library in California, which owned a set of plates of the 
unpublished scrolls, to make them publicly available broke the 
embargo. Since then, the pjD series has been completed, and 
Tov was able to resign, with his job done, in 2002. 


[Jacob Licht] 


Description 

The Qumran manuscripts were mostly written on parchment, 
some on papyrus. Most are in Hebrew, some in Aramaic, a 
handful in Greek. The Qumran caves are numbered serially, 1 
to 1, in the order in which the manuscript treasure contained 
in them came to light. A manuscript is defined as a single 
scroll, usually represented by one or more fragments. A docu- 
ment may be represented by one or several manuscripts, and 
the manuscripts may contain different versions of that docu- 
ment. Hence the designation “Community Rule” cannot refer 
simply, as it once did, to the cave 1 manuscript. A more accu- 
rate method of designation is the cave number and location, 
such as 1Qs ( = Serekh [ha-Yahad]). However, there are several 
different manuscripts of this document from Cave 4, giving 
rise to the labels 4qQs?, 4Qs°, etc. But the preferred method of 
designation is by cave, location and a unique number. Some 
of these numbers have changed over time, so that different 
manuscripts of the same document may form a sequence. 
Hence the document popularly referred to as the Halakhic 
Letter is also known as 4QMMT, but is strictly a (hypotheti- 
cal, in this case!) reconstruction from fragments of the six 
manuscripts 4Q394-99. In addition, manuscripts in Aramaic 
have “ar” added (6QApoc ar), and pesharim have a “p” inserted 
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(1QpHab). Scrolls are written in columns, and the method of 
citation is by column and line (cp [ = Cairo Damascus] is an 
exception, being represented by two codices, having pages). 
However, in the case of a fragment of a manuscript that cannot 
be fitted into its place in the original scroll, individual column 
numbers are assigned. Thus, a citation from 4QPseudo-Jubilees*, 
or 4Q225, might read 4Q225 frag. 22, col. 3 line 6 - or, more 
simply, 4Q225 22 iii 16. As more fragments become assigned 
to manuscripts and documents, either the enumeration will 
change, or, more probably, anomalies will enter the system. 
Indeed, the reordering of fragments of the Cave 1 Hodayoth 
manuscript (19H) has already resulted in changes to the col- 
umn numbering given in Sukenik’s original edition. 

Six caves (3, 5, 7, 8, 9, and 10) were discovered by archae- 
ologists; the other five (and these included the most important 
in respect of their contents) were discovered by Bedouin of the 
Ta‘amira tribe. There is strong evidence to connect these caves 
closely with the neighboring ruin of Khirbat Qumran; a rea- 
sonable assumption is that their contents formed part of the 
library belonging to a community, or a movement, to which 
the inhabitants of Khirbat Qumran belonged (see *Qumran). 
The nearly 900 manuscripts are commonly thought to have 
been hidden during the war with Rome from 66 to 70 c.£.; but 
they may not have been deposited in all 11 caves on the same 
occasion, for, whereas those in Cave 1 were carefully placed in 
covered cylindrical jars, those in other caves, and especially in 
Cave 4, which contained the greatest quantity of manuscripts, 
appear to have been dumped in haste. News of their discovery 
aroused intense interest throughout the world and consider- 
able controversy, especially with regard to their dating. But 
paleographical and radiocarbon indications, together with 
the few historical allusions in the texts, point clearly to the 
2-4 century B.C.E.-1* century C.E. as the time of their writ- 
ing, with a few manuscripts (according to radiocarbon dat- 
ing) as early as the 4"* century B.c.E. These dates mostly fit 
well with the period of occupation of the Qumran site in the 
Hellenistic era, which began in about 100 B.c.£. and ended in 
68 c.E. The manuscripts were written over a period of several 
generations; in several cases (including the Damascus Docu- 
ment, Community Rule, and War Scroll) different recensions 
of the same work have been found (even in the same cave), 
enabling some deductions to be made concerning their his- 
tory, and thus possibly the history of the sect that produced 
them. The Qumran scrolls are generally classified in three 
categories: “sectarian” works (200+ manuscripts); “biblical” 
manuscripts (also 200+); and other Jewish writings, whether 
previously known or otherwise (400+). 

An extensive list of Qumran scrolls with their publica- 
tions in English or Hebrew (including scrolls not mentioned 
in this article) appears in the Index Volume of this Encyclo- 
paedia, in the list of bibliographical abbreviations under the 
letter Q. 


Language, Orthography, and Spelling 
The Dead Sea scrolls are mostly written in Hebrew, with some 
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in Aramaic (a few fragments of a Greek translation of the Bible 
have also been found). Aspects of the evolution of ancient He- 
brew from classical to Mishnaic remain disputed, in particular 
the relationship between written and spoken forms, and the 
question of dialects. The Hebrew of the non-biblical scrolls is 
not uniform: the majority of texts may represent a Judean dia- 
lect of spoken Hebrew or possibly a literary (scribal) language; 
the Damascus Document exhibits a Hebrew closer to bibli- 
cal, while the Copper Scroll (and to some extent the Halakhic 
Letter) is very similar to Mishnaic Hebrew. As to orthography 
generally, the writing is often plene, characteristic forms being 
MDMNON, N79, 819. Thus the plural form of 943 is 0°13] (or 0°9°33); 
instead of 817 and °F we find ANI and ANA 5; TNP (= I3/?), WP 
(=), nXv1 (= MN ), WIN (= WIN ). Whether this points 
to a system of pronunciation different from that transmitted 
in the Tiberian masorah is not clear. Indications of weakening 
of the gutturals, as for example °w1n (= WX) probably does: 
but in other manuscripts, and commonly in the biblical manu- 
scripts, the writing is defective, as in the Masoretic text. It has 
been suggested by Tov that the plene manuscripts come from a 
Qumran scribal school, though it is also found in some biblical 
manuscripts. Generally the square Hebrew script is used, in 
the stage of its development a little prior to the final one (the 
present day printed type). Thus the 7 is closed and has a cross 
beam protruding slightly to the left; the 7 has no protrusion 
to the right; the 7 is a simple, straight line, sometimes with a 
small head on the right. The great majority of scribes make 
no distinction between a 1 and a ” (both of which resemble 
the numeral 1), a few however writing the ° not shorter but 
wider. Several phases of the script can be distinguished, the 
three major categories being “Archaic” (as in First Temple pe- 
riod inscriptions) “Hasmonean” (c. 150-50 B.C.E.), and “Hero- 
dian” (50 B.C.E.-70 C.E.). In some scrolls the Divine Names 
(the Tetragrammaton yHwH and at times also El) are writ- 
ten in the archaic script, this being a characteristic feature of 
the commentaries, as also of the scroll of the Book of Psalms. 
The style of handwriting is also divided into formal, cursive, 
mixed, semicursive, and rounded. Paleography is a useful 
guide to the dating of the manuscripts, but because of their 
varied provenance, it cannot be translated into very precise 
dates, as is sometimes attempted. Scripts cannot be assumed 
to have developed uniformly in every place. Indeed, the script 
of an individual scribe does not necessarily change over his 
lifetime to reflect the latest custom, and if a scribe learns to 
write from a single teacher rather then in a school, he can only 
be assumed to continue the script that he was taught. 


The Materials Used 

The scrolls are written on parchment prepared from the hair 
side of the skin, while *tefillin have been found written on 
parchment prepared from the flesh side of the skin. The skins 
were washed, soaked, depilated and sometimes tanned, then 
softened by beating, and cut. The length ofa scroll varied, the 
longest (the Temple Scroll) being almost 9m. Longer scrolls 
were created by stitching skins together. Papyrus was made by 
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cross-layering strips of the reed at right angles, gluing them 
together, scrubbing with pumice and cutting. Usually the sur- 
face was ruled with lines and margins to aid the scribe. Pens 
were fashioned from reeds, and about five inkwells (of clay, 
one of bronze) have been identified as coming from Qumran. 
The ink is almost invariably carbon-based, but ink of metal- 
lic origin was used for one scroll (the Genesis Apocryphon), 
which is consequently in a poor state of preservation, the ink 
having eaten into the parchment. In some scrolls the writing 
has become illegible, but various forms of photography, as well 
as computer enhancement, have recovered considerable areas 
of text. When completed, the scroll was rolled, with the be- 
ginning of the text on the outside. A tab was attached (if this 
had not been done during manufacture) and the scroll was 
bound together with a strap. Several scrolls were wrapped in 
linen, remnants of which have been found, and were placed 
in jars, some of them then sealed. However, the majority of 
the Qumran manuscripts were probably placed on shelves or 
in boxes (there are signs of shelving in Cave 4). They are now 
in small fragments and only a fraction of their content is pre- 
served. Whether this fragmentary state is due only to the rav- 
ages of time and rodents, or human action, whether deliberate 
or accidental, ancient or more recent, can probably never be 
known. The matching of fragments and thus the restoration of 
original manuscripts was originally achieved by recognition of 
common content and handwriting, but another technique for 
correctly locating fragments within a manuscript analyzes the 
shape of damaged areas and matches them with the pattern of 
damage as reconstructed for the rolled-up scroll. 


The Scrolls and Khirbat Qumran 

The connection between the scrolls and the settlement at 
nearby Qumran, initially overlooked by the scroll hunters, has 
been almost universally taken for granted since excavations 
started there. There is no absolute proof of a connection, since 
the scrolls do not clearly allude to the site and the site itself 
contained no scrolls; but the circumstantial evidence is very 
strong. Two inscribed ostraca found in 1996 were claimed to 
contain the word yahad, the name of the sect in the Commu- 
nity Rule, but this has since been challenged, and no direct 
relation between these and the scrolls is proven. Evidence for 
the production and composition of scrolls at Qumran remains 
slight but not negligible. The suggestion by de Vaux that the 
nearby site of Ein Fashkha contained a tannery is now gener- 
ally rejected. His view that an upper floor room of the eastern 
block of the Qumran settlement, whose floor had collapsed, 
was a scriptorium is still supported, though his reconstruction 
of a plaster table and writing benches now seems fanciful. The 
inhabitants of Qumran probably lived in the nearby caves; 
these inhabited caves show no evidence of scroll use; but cave 
8 contained a collection of leather tabs, of the kind attached to 
the outer end of a scroll for aid in opening. It is now generally 
agreed that most of the scrolls were not written at Qumran, 
but taken there; however, the proximity of several caves to the 
site implies that their deposit was known to the inhabitants if 
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not carried out by them. Several proposals have nevertheless 
been made that Qumran was not the site of a religious com- 
munity but something else: a palace, fortress or trading post. 
The numerous cisterns are not all for immersion but probably 
for drinking water; those that were miqvaot do not necessar- 
ily attest to an exceptional level of concern with purity, as the 
scrolls exhibit, but certainly inhabitants following standard 
Jewish purification practice. In retrospect, it has emerged that 
the initial interpretation of the site by de Vaux can be ques- 
tioned, especially concerning the earliest phase of sectarian 
occupation and a possible period of abandonment late in the 
first century B.c.E. But despite several alternative theories 
about the nature of the settlement, his overall assessment still 
has its defenders (for further details see *Qumran). 


[Philip Davies (2™4 ed.)] 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF RESEARCH 


Introduction 

Initial interest in the Scrolls, in which Christian involvement 
far outweighed Jewish, mostly for political reasons, focused 
on the identification and history of the Qumran sect and its 
relationship to the New Testament and early Christianity. 
With only the contents of Cave 1 published, it seemed pos- 
sible to reconstruct with some clarity where and why the sect 
had been formed and what its major doctrines and its organi- 
zation were. After a fairly brief period of debate, a consensus 
quickly emerged that the Dead Sea sect had been the Essenes, 
as described (though not without some contradictory details) 
by Philo and Josephus as well as the elder Pliny who, unlike 
the other two authors, specifically located them near the Dead 
Sea. It was also agreed that, like the Pharisees and Sadducees, 
this sect had arisen in the Hasmonean period. The founder of 
the sect had been a “Teacher of Righteousness” who had, as 
the Habakkuk pesher in particular described, been persecuted 
by a “Wicked Priest” and forced to flee to Qumran, where he 
established a community with his followers. The identity of 
this “Wicked Priest,’ was disputed, but the major contenders 
were the Hasmoneans Jonathan and Simon. During the 1970s 
this consensus was initially consolidated, and some impor- 
tant new data emerged. From the historical point of view the 
identification of the Qumran sect with the Essenes was sup- 
ported by the excavations by P. Bar-Adon at Ein-el-Ghuweir, 
south of Qumran, uncovering a settlement from the same pe- 
riod as Qumran, also with large buildings suitable for com- 
munal activities. (Y. Hirschfeld has more recently claimed to 
find the Essene settlement to which Pliny refers overlooking 
En-Gedi.) The cemetery adjacent to the site displays the same 
peculiar form of burial found in the Qumran *cemetery (or 
cemeteries), including skeletons of women and children. The 
ongoing analysis of the Qumran literary documents received 
new impetus with the initial publication of several major texts. 
The most important of these is undoubtedly the Temple Scroll, 
the longest scroll yet found. Its publication marked the begin- 
ning of several important changes: Israeli and Jewish interest 
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in the scrolls increased as the scrolls were now almost all now 
under Israeli control in Jerusalem, while the text itself, edited 
and published rapidly and expertly by Yigael Yadin, illustrated 
the importance of halakhah in understanding the Dead Sea 
scrolls, taking a good deal of emphasis away from Christian 
origins. However, Yadin’s conclusion that the scroll was a prod- 
uct of the yahad provoked strong disagreement and reinvigo- 
rated discussion of the relationship between that community 
and the wider movement described in the Damascus Docu- 
ment. This in turn led to revised theories about the origins of 
the Qumran community, more complex than the Cave 1 scrolls 
had suggested. In particular, it began to be recognized that the 
yahad itself arose from a wider movement with well-estab- 
lished roots. Because of this, the problem of speaking simply 
of the “Qumran community” or “the sect” or even of “sectar- 
ian writings” has been more keenly appreciated. The publica- 
tion of the fragments of 1 Enoch by Milik proved that the work 
was indeed originally composed in Aramaic and also high- 
lighted the Enochic character of much of the scrolls’ content. 
The question of the origins of the sect was to be complicated 
further by the Halakhic Letter, whose contents were revealed 
(originally as a “Letter from the Teacher of Righteousness”) 
and discussed long before its official publication in 1994. In 
fact the editing and publication of this document were at the 
center of a controversy: a draft text and translation that had 
been informally circulating were printed and published by 
Z.J. Kapera of Cracow, who, under some kind of threat, had 
to destroy the remaining copies. But the Biblical Archaeology 
Review had printed a page from this edition, and E. Qimron, 
one of the official editors, sued that journal’s editor for breach 
of copyright. His claim to be, effectively, the “author” of the 
Qumran document by virtue of his reconstruction was upheld 
on appeal and has set an unfortunate precedent. The Halakhic 
Letter lists a number of disagreements between its author and 
the recipient, who is apparently a Jewish ruler (king, high 
priest or both?). It prompts the suggestion that the origins of 
the sectarian movement may lie in conflicts between differing 
priestly traditions, which were debated before the decision to 
segregate into a sectarian lifestyle. A comparison of the Qum- 
ran halakhah with rulings ascribed to zeduqim in the rabbinic 
literature has also prompted some scholars to suggest that the 
sect may have been Sadducee rather than Essene, though the 
claim is based on a restricted number of cases. The publication 
of multiple texts of the Damascus Document and Commu- 
nity Rule has shown, too, how their complicated recensional 
history must be taken into account in any reconstruction of 
the history of the communities they describe. With each new 
publication of texts, it also became more difficult to fit all the 
contents of the scrolls into neat doctrinal systems. In general, 
the confident consensus that reigned between the 1950s and 
early 1970s has given way to a number of competing theories, 
to which doubts about the nature of the site of Qumran itself 
have added further confusion. The availability of all the texts 
has, nevertheless, led to a resurgence of interest in the texts, 
with a growing number of younger scholars now reexamin- 
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ing the very broad range of questions that the scrolls are gen- 
erating. Much more knowledge has been accumulated, but 
with it rather less overall understanding of the phenomenon 
of Qumran and a better appreciation of the religious climate 
from which both rabbinic Judaism and Christianity grew. 


Contents and Character of the Qumran Scrolls 

SECTARIAN WRITINGS. It would be rash to conclude that all 
the books in any communal or private library reflect the be- 
liefs and practices of the community or individual to whom 
they belong. It is also sometimes difficult to distinguish sec- 
tarian writings from those that come from the particular mi- 
lieu (represented by such works as Enoch and Jubilees) from 
which they emerged. The sectarian scrolls can be classified 
generically (or functionally) as “Rules,” “Halakhic,’ “Exegeti- 
cal? “Parabiblical” “Wisdom” and “Liturgical”. “Sectarian” 
writings are identified as those that share a common ideology 
and vocabulary with three of the “Rules” that explicitly de- 
scribe a sectarian community: the Community Rule (Manual 
of Discipline), the Damascus (or “Zadokite”) Document and 
Rule of the Congregation (though it is perhaps a description 
of an idealized future Israel). These further texts comprise 
the Thanksgiving Psalms, the War Scroll (another “Rule”), 
the Temple Scroll, the Halakhic Letter, the pesharim (biblical 
commentaries), some other midrashic (the Florilegium, the 
Melchizedek fragments) and halakhic (Ordinances, Tohorot) 
compositions, and perhaps the Angelic Liturgy (Songs of the 
Sabbath Sacrifice). The wisdom texts are an especially inter- 
esting category: they exhibit many of the terms and themes 
of biblical wisdom books, but their traditional virtues and 
rewards, the materialistic ethic and the empirical basis of 
knowledge have been imbued with an esoteric flavor: there 
are “secrets” and an eschatological reward. These texts are 
not necessarily strictly of sectarian origin (the book of Dan- 
iel exhibits similar features) but they do indicate movement 
towards what is the clearly sectarian ethic of other scrolls. In 
the case of liturgical works, it is sometimes difficult to deter- 
mine whether the contents are strictly sectarian. They are in 
any case steeped in biblical language and ideas, especially from 
the Psalms. The case of the Thanksgiving Hymns (Hodayoth) 
seems clear, however, as these are imbued throughout with a 
consistent, dominant sectarian ideology, including dualistic 
language. The main themes are that mankind is evil, its flesh 
polluted, but the author has been elected by God, rescued 
from destruction, purged, endowed with wisdom and placed 
among the “holy ones” (angels). He has also founded a com- 
munity and suffered persecution, elements that prompt many 
scholars to regard them - or some of them - as compositions 
of a spiritual leader, such as the Teacher of Righteousness, 
the persecuted hero of the pesharim who, according to the 
Damascus Document, founded, or more strictly, refounded 
the sect. It is highly likely that they were used in the sectarian 
liturgy and may have provided some of the biographical data 
used in the pesharim. The Pseudepigraphic Psalms, by con- 
trast, contain some terminology characteristic of the sectar- 
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ian writings, but no distinctive sectarian ideology is present. 
There is a high degree of dependence on, and quotation from, 
the biblical psalms; one manuscript (4Q236) even contains a 
highly variant version of Psalm 89. There are fragments of 
four manuscripts containing prayers for festivals, and three 
manuscripts of “Words of the Lights’, apparently designed 
for each day of the week, and another manuscript containing 
morning and evening prayers (4Q503). It is a reasonable guess 
that the sectarians inherited a rich Jewish liturgical tradition 
of which we would otherwise be unaware, and in this respect 
the Qumran scrolls make an important contribution to our 
understanding of the evolution of Jewish worship. From Cave 
11 comes a manuscript containing four psalms apparently de- 
signed for a healing liturgy (11QPsAp?). Finally, a number of 
hymn fragments (4Q434-39) contain the phrase barki nafshi, 
“Bless, o my soul,’ one of which (4Q434a) displays similarities 
with rabbinic blessings after meals and so may have fulfilled 
this function. Given the importance of the communal meal 
in the yahad, this is a plausible suggestion. Finally, a contro- 
versial hymn (contained within 49448) asks for blessing on 
“King Jonathan and for all the congregation of your people 
Israel who are in the four corners of heaven.’ This Jonathan 
was identified by the text’s editors as the Hasmonean Alexan- 
der Jannaues (Jannai) who ruled from 103-76 B.c.£. However, 
he is generally considered to have been a likely enemy of the 
sect. G. Vermes has therefore proposed the Hasmonen Jona- 
than, brother of Judas (ruled 160-142 B.c.£.), who, he argues, 
may have once been favored by them. Alternatively, the text 
could be seen as originating from outside the sect: in which 
case, why was it copied and kept by them? 

The Damascus Document, which was already known 
from two mediaeval manuscripts found in the Cairo Genizah 
as well as several Qumran copies, describes the origin, his- 
tory and beliefs, together with its halakhah and organization 
and its rules of life, of a sectarian movement that is clearly 
related to, but not identical with, that described in the Com- 
munity Rule. The latter contains mostly the doctrines, organi- 
zation and disciplinary rules of a sect calling itself the yahad 
(“Union”), but without any account of its origins or history. 
Both texts are composite, and the various copies betray a re- 
censional history. (For more details, see *Yahad; *Dead Sea 
Sect; Book of Covenant of *Damascus.) One common feature 
of the sectarian texts seems to be the 364-day calendar that is 
also presented in 1 Enoch and Jubilees; the Temple Scroll in 
particular is constructed on this basis, and texts known as the 
Mishmarot (priestly courses) show the services of the priestly 
orders regulated according to a six-year cycle, which harmo- 
nizes the 26 annual courses of this calendar with the 24 of the 
lunar calendar. Another common thread is (temporary) alien- 
ation from the Jerusalem temple as a result of disagreement 
over the calendar and halakhah with its governing priesthood. 
The Angelic Liturgy (Serekh Shirot Olat ha-Shabbat) illustrates 
not only how the yahad maintained the ethos of the temple 
cult despite its (temporary, as it believed) abandonment of the 
Jerusalem sanctuary, but also throws important light on the 
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community’s beliefs about angels and its own mystical tradi- 
tion in addition to four manuscripts from Cave 4 and a further 
one that came to light during the excavations at Masada. The 
document describes a weekly sabbath liturgy, over 13 weeks, in 
the heavenly temple. This text has opened up a new dimension 
in Jewish literature and religion of not only late Second Temple 
times, but subsequent Jewish mystical and angelic traditions 
while the Melchizedek midrash from Cave 11 features an an- 
gelic high priest who leads the struggle against Belial and his 
associates, but also effects the redemption of Israel at the end 
of the final era of history on the Day of Atonement. This work 
shows how the Genesis figure was interpreted in some circles 
(similar, but not identical, to the treatment in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews) and also sheds light on later Jewish speculation 
about heavenly redeemer figures: Melchizedek was later to be 
identified with both *Michael and *Metatron as the highest an- 
gelic figure below God. A further characteristic of the scrolls as 
a whole is a belief in the angelic origin of sin, as described in 
the Enochic “Book of Watchers,’ as a result of which humans 
remain subject to evil angelic powers, which will be destroyed 
at the end of days. The Flood that was sent upon the earth as 
a divine response to the angelic descent seems to have func- 
tioned as a prototype of the punishment to come, and Noah 
is prominent as the prototype of the righteous person (his il- 
lustrious birth is described in the Genesis Apocryphon). This 
view of the origin of sin, the differences in calendrical and 
halakhic matters, and the consequent breach with the Temple 
cult (minimal participation by the community in the Damas- 
cus Document, complete rejection in the case of the yahad) 
seem to combine into a kind of Judaism that has been called 
“Enochic” or “apocalyptic,” but in fact it probably reflects very 
closely the views of the Priestly source within the Torah. The 
solar calendar is reflected in the p material in the Flood story 
(thirty-day months), and in the notion, expressed in that story, 
of a corruption of the earth by bloodshed (rectified in the No- 
achic covenant), P’s doctrine of sin as a universal contagion 
and not just disobedience of the Torah, and the inclusion of 
the fallen angel ‘Azazel in the Day of Atonement ritual (Lev. 
16:21). If this observation is correct, the unresolved problem 
is to explain why this ideology came to be represented in a 
sectarian form in the second century B.c.z. The answer may 
lie in the intricacies of Hasmonean politics, but we cannot be 
certain. Yet it is evident that the ideology adopted by the writ- 
ers of the scrolls is not a sudden reaction but the outcome of a 
longer process betraying differences within a Second Temple 
Judaism that was, before the discovery of the Scrolls, thought 
to be rather monolithic. Nevertheless, attempts to represent 
the so-called “apocalyptic” character of the Scrolls as in some 
way a forerunner of Christianity as against rabbinic Judaism 
have been frustrated by the prominence given in the scrolls 
to scrupulous observance of Torah, a high veneration of the 
temple, and an emphasis on a life of ritual purity. 


Biblical Manuscripts 
Most of these have survived only as fragments: all but two of 
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the 24 books of the Jewish Scriptures are represented, the ex- 
ceptions being Esther and Nehemiah (it cannot be said with 
certainty whether their absence is accidental or significant). 
The number of manuscripts of each books ranges from 36 
(Psalms) to 1 (Chronicles). A few are written in the archaic 
Hebrew script. In addition, some Septuagint fragments have 
been identified: Cave 4 yielded fragments of two Septuagint 
manuscripts of Leviticus and one of Numbers; Cave 7, frag- 
ments of the Septuagint text of Exodus and of the Epistle of 
Jeremiah, a pseudepigraph commonly appended to the Book 
of Baruch. The most important Septuagint find made in the 
Dead Sea region comes not from Qumran but from the “Cave 
of Letters” in Nahal Hever (see *Judean Desert Caves): It is 
a fragmentary copy of a Greek version of the Twelve Minor 
Prophets, identified as a new Greek revision, (now known as 
the Kaige or Proto-Theodotion revision), which apparently 
aimed at revising the Lxx according to a Hebrew text close 
to the MT. Fragments of a Leviticus Targum were also found 
in Cave 4. A further contribution to the biblical material from 
Qumran is made by commentaries (see *Pesher) and parabib- 
lical compositions, or rewritings of the scriptural contents. 
Whereas the biblical texts from caves farther south which were 
occupied during the Bar Kokhba Revolt (132-5 c.£.) uniformly 
belong to the “proto-masoretic” type (the consonantal text to 
which the masorah was added from the sixth to the ninth cen- 
turies C.E.), those found in the Qumran caves reflect a variety 
of text-types (see below). 


BIBLICAL TEXT AND CANON. As evidenced by the Minor 
Prophets scroll from Nahal Hever (see above), between 70 C.E. 
and the Bar Kokhba Revolt, the biblical text appears to have 
been standardized during the first century c.z. But at Qum- 
ran there existed no uniformity of text. At first it had been 
concluded that the Hebrew biblical texts at Qumran fell into 
three types, corresponding to the forerunners of the Maso- 
retic, Septuagint, and Samaritan texts, each originating from 
three regions: Babylonian, Egypt, and Palestine respectively. 
But the “local text” theory and the theory of “text types’ have 
now been abandoned. Yet a more careful analysis shows that 
no such grouping is possible. There is too much variation 
even within the different textual types; for instance, the MT 
uses the short text for the Pentateuch but the longer one for 
the Later Prophets and Writings, while the Lxx employs the 
longer text for the Pentateuch but a short one for Jeremiah. 
Again, MT and Lxx Jeremiah are not so much different text 
types as variant editions. As for the Qumran manuscripts, the 
textual variations reflect much more a spectrum than a set of 
textual types, while the Psalms manuscripts display, like Jer- 
emiah, a variant edition rather then a different text type. The 
problem was perhaps more acute as long as the scrolls were 
all thought to emanate from a small isolated community, but 
if, as now believed, they originated in different places, the va- 
riety is less surprising. 

Whether there was a fixed canon is also disputed: While 
all but two books of the Masoretic canon (Esther and Nehe- 
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miah) are represented, the number of manuscripts of each 
book preserved (see above) may suggest that not all books 
were equally venerated. There are numerous manuscripts of 
Deuteronomy, Isaiah, and Psalms, but Chronicles and Ezra 
are extant in only one copy. The Halakhic Letter (cio) runs 
“... in the book (sic) of Moses, and the books of the Prophets 
and in David...,” the last referring probably to a collection of 
Psalms. However, other works may have been regarded within 
the sect as of a similar status and authority, such as the Book 
of Jubilees (cited in the Damascus Document as “The Book 
of the Divisions of Times into their Jubilees and Weeks” (cp 
xvi:4) or the Enochic writings or even the Temple Scroll. The 
biblical manuscripts were usually copied in the regular square 
Hebrew script, except for the Holy Name being occasionally 
written in paleo-Hebrew characters. However, some biblical 
manuscripts were copied in this ancient script in their entirety, 
as for instance, Job and Leviticus (4QpaleoJob, 4QpaleoLev). 


PENTATEUCH. Of the biblical manuscripts 86 are books of 
the Pentateuch, 30 of which are copies of Deuteronomy. While 
the Genesis and Leviticus manuscripts exhibit a stable text and 
a single manuscript tradition, Exodus is represented in two 
editions, one close to the MT and Lxx, the other similar to the 
Samaritan text (but without the two most distinctive Samari- 
tan variants relating to the Gerizim altar (Exodus 20:17 and 
Deut. 12:5, etc.)). The case of Numbers is similar to Exodus, 
though the non-mT edition is not specifically Samaritan, but 
only shares some features. Deuteronomy, the best represented 
of the Pentateuch, exists in a wider range of texts, and, in ad- 
dition, there are some manuscripts apparently consisting of 
excerpts, presumably for liturgical purposes. In a few cases a 
Qumran reading is clearly superior to the MT: thus, for ex- 
ample, 4QDtq reads for Deuteronomy 32:8 bny’, as does the 
LXX, instead of bny ysr’l of the MT. 


FORMER PROPHETS. Joshua is represented by 2 (possibly 3) 
manuscripts, one of which (4QJosh*) has some interesting dif- 
ferences from the MT: the altar-building in Josh. 8:30 (in MT) 
comes before ch. 5 - a sequence also followed by Josephus. 
Samuel likewise includes some variant passages, for example, 
in the Goliath story (1 Sam. 17-18). The most ancient manu- 
script, 4QSam?, is dated as the mid-third century B.c.£. and is 
related to the Lxx of Samuel. The books of Judges and Kings 
have survived in small fragments only. 


LATTER PROPHETS. The 21 manuscripts of Isaiah present 
a more complex picture than was initially drawn by the two 
cave 1 examples, where Isaiah A is reasonably close to the MT 
and Isaiah B even closer. But several manuscripts also support 
LXxX readings. Both the mT and the shorter proto-Lxx edi- 
tions of Jeremiah are attested. Given its ideological influence 
on Qumran, Ezekiel is surprisingly poorly represented with 
three short manuscripts, on which little can be said, while the 
eight manuscripts of the Minor Prophets exhibit little diversity, 
though they do not betray the same conformity to the MT as 
the Nahal Hever scroll. 
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WRITINGS. The 36 manuscripts of Psalm collections from 
Qumran make this the best represented of the scriptural books 
numerically. This is not surprising, given their influence on 
the other liturgical texts found in the caves. But none of the 
Psalms manuscripts’ various sequences unambiguously sup- 
ports the mt (and basically Lx x) sequence. The best-preserved 
of the Psalms manuscripts from cave 11 (11QPs*) includes nine 
psalms not found in the MT, including what is Psalm 151 in the 
Septuagint, and also includes a list of “David's compositions,” 
which attribute to him 3,600 psalms, 364 other songs, plus 
52 for Sabbath offerings and yet more for festivals. (Perhaps 
these refer also to the so-called “Apocryphal Psalm” collections 
also found at Qumran.) The other Cave 11 Psalm manuscripts 
probably support this alternative sequence. Job has only four 
manuscripts, but, curiously, one is written in the archaic script, 
4Qpaleojob. The eight Qumran fragments of Daniel do not in- 
clude the apocryphal additions known from the Lxx, and the 
points of transition from Hebrew to Aramaic and back are the 
same in the Qumran manuscripts as in the MT (Daniel 2:4 
preserved in 1QDan? and 8:1 in 4QDan”>). These manuscripts 
are, of course, likely to be fairly close in time to the autograph, 
probably composed in about 164 B.c.£. 


PARABIBLICAL TEXTS. The quantity of Qumran texts that 
range between (but not including) biblical manuscripts and 
midrash is considerable, and the term “parabiblical” has been 
coined to denote them. They are excerpts, rewritings, para- 
phrases or compilations of biblical texts. To this category can 
be assigned mezuzot (8) and tefillin (30); these sometimes 
contain a text differing slightly from the mt. Another cate- 
gory is targums: a Targum to Job (Cave 11 with an additional 
fragment in Cave 4) and Leviticus, also from Cave 4 (it may 
be wondered why a community that read, and possibly spoke, 
Hebrew needed targums.) Both of these avoid the midrashic 
amplifications so common in other Targums. By contrast, the 
Genesis Apocryphon is reminiscent of the more expansion- 
ary targums, though it is not usually classified as such. The 
Cave 4 Testimonia is almost entirely biblical quotation (from 
Deuteronomy, Numbers and Joshua), apparently on the theme 
of leadership. The so-called “Genesis Commentary” (4Q252) 
is neither paraphrase nor commentary, but mixes both as it 
moves through the Genesis story, while the “Reworked Pen- 
tateuch” (four, maybe five manuscripts) combined topical 
juxtaposition with free composition. The Temple Scroll re- 
orders biblical legislation (with some additions) into a more 
systematic form. A further text of this kind is a paraphrase of 
Joshua (4Q123), while the “New Jerusalem” text, difficult to fit 
easily into any of the categories, is perhaps best understood 
as a systematization of part of the contents of Ezekiel 40-48. 
While these are not biblical texts as such, they represent ways 
in which the biblical material was reorganized, sometimes to 
emphasize aspects of sectarian belief. The Book of Jubilees, 
also found in Hebrew at Qumran, is an excellent example. It 
is not believed to be sectarian, but it does emanate from the 
circles from which the sect emerged. 
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Other Jewish Writings 

These may be divided (though the distinction is often acci- 
dental) between works previously known and those unknown. 
Among those known are a Greek portion of the Epistle of Jer- 
emiah from Cave 7, fragments of Tobit from Cave 4 (three in 
Aramaic and one in Hebrew) and of Ecclesiasticus (the Wis- 
dom of Ben Sira) from Cave 2 (in Hebrew). Fragments of this 
work were also found at Masada. The Book of Jubilees (ten 
Hebrew manuscripts from Caves 1, 2, and 4) and four of the 
five sections that make up 1 Enoch: The Parables or Simili- 
tudes are absent, but there is in addition an Enochic “Book 
of Giants” (eight Aramaic manuscripts from Cave 4). Both of 
these maintain the solar calendar that the sectarian writings 
also follow. Some of the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs — 
works extant in their entirety in a Greek recension exhibiting 
Christian influence — have also been identified: the Testament 
of Levi by some scraps from Cave 1 and fragments of three 
manuscripts from Cave 4 (all in Aramaic, with a text similar to 
that of fragments from the Cairo Genizah) and the Testament 
of Naphtali in Hebrew fragments from Cave 4. The Qumran 
text of both these Testaments is longer than the correspond- 
ing passages in the Greek recension. 

The number of hitherto unknown works, attached to 
biblical figures, is impressive. They attest to a previously un- 
suspected richness and variety in Jewish literature during 
the Second Temple period. A group of writings is associated 
with the figure of Daniel: the Aramaic Prayer of Nabonidus 
(4QprNab) is assigned to the second century B.c.£. It relates 
events similar to Daniel 4, except that the central figure is that 
of Nabonidus (nbny) and the name Daniel does not occur. An- 
other Aramaic work, a Daniel Apocryphon (4QpsDanar**), 
recounts the history of Israel. A number of works are ascribed 
to patriarchal figures: An Aramaic work, the so-called Visions 
of Amram (4QAmram*~®) tells about Amram’ visions in which 
a figure called Milki-Resa appears. In another Hebrew frag- 
ment (4Q280 2) the said Milki-Resa is denounced as the head 
of the “Sons of Darkness.” The name (unknown outside the 
Scrolls) is the opposite counterpart of Milki-Sedek, the escha- 
tological judge who is the subject of another Hebrew work, the 
Midrash on *Melchizedek (11QMelch). Another Aramaic work, 
the Testament of Qahat (4QTQahat), is ascribed to Qahat the 
son of Levi. The Apocryphon of Joshua (previously known as 
the Psalms of Joshua) may represent a farewell speech ascribed 
to the hero, and it shares with the Testimonia Joshua’s curse 
on the man who would rebuild Jericho. 


The Copper Scroll 

This most unusual document, found in Cave 3, consists of a 
single roll of almost pure copper, broken in antiquity into two 
parts, each of which was rolled before storage. Identified by 
K.G. Kuhn, even before opening, as a list of buried treasure, 
the rolls were brought to Manchester, England, by J. Allegro 
and sliced open. The identification of the contents was then 
confirmed, but despite Allegro’s anxiety to publish it, the task 
was assigned to Milik and delayed. The delay may have been 
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occasioned by fear of what sort of treasure hunt the disclo- 
sure of its contents might provoke, and Milik aired the view 
that the list was fictional. The general opinion today is that the 
treasure was real and must have belonged to the Temple. If 
so - and nothing suggests that its deposit was independent of 
the other scrolls - the presence of this document in a Qumran 
cave requires some explanation, and it supports the sugges- 
tion that at least some of the scrolls may have originally come 
from Jerusalem (the “chief of the [sectarian] camps” accord- 
ing to the Halakhic Letter). 

[Philip Davies (2™4 ed.)] 


Khirbat Mird 
Khirbat Mird is a ruined Christian monastery of the Byzan- 
tine period, on the site of the earlier fortress of Hyrcanion, 
north of Wadi al-Nar. Here, in July 1952, the Ta‘amira Bed- 
ouin discovered manuscript material of great interest but of 
considerably later date than the finds at Qumran and other 
sites near the western shore of the Dead Sea. It included pa- 
pyrus fragments of private letters in Arabic from the seventh 
and eighth centuries c.E., a Syriac letter on papyrus written 
by a Christian monk, a fragment of Euripides’ Andromache 
in Greek, and a number of Old and New Testament texts in 
Greek and Palestinian Syriac. The Greek texts included frag- 
ments of uncial codices of Wisdom, Mark, John, and Acts 
(fifth-eighth centuries c.k.); those in Palestinian Syriac in- 
cluded fragments of Joshua, Luke, John, Acts, and Colossians 
(many of these were palimpsests). All the Khirbat Mird man- 
uscripts are of Christian origin. 

[Frederick Fyvie Bruce] 
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DEAD SEA SECT (also called Qumran Sect or Qumran 
Community). The name refers strictly to a Jewish community 
which lived in the Second Temple period and which adopted 
a strict and separatist way of life. It is so called because the 
main source of knowledge about it derives from the discovery 
of a settlement at Khirbat *Qumran, near the northwest shore 
of the Dead Sea, where it is believed to have lived, and where 
remnants, apparently of its library, were found in neighbor- 
ing caves (see *Dead Sea Scrolls). The pottery and coins found 
there constitute the main external sources for establishing the 
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date of the sect. From these, as well as from the fact that the 
library contains no work later than the Second Temple period, 
it appears that the settlement was inhabited (on the ruins of 
a much older settlement), from the beginning of the second 
century B.C.£. until its destruction by the Romans shortly after 
the fall of the Second Temple, around 70 c.£. The sect believed 
to have lived at Qumran called itself the yahad (or “Union”), 
and the Qumran scrolls describe its beliefs and organization. 
They also describe a related movement that lived in communi- 
ties elsewhere. Although it has been suggested that these were 
offshoots of the Qumran community, the consensus is now 
that they represent a parent movement, from which the yahad 
split off, for reasons that are still debated. How much earlier 
that parent movement began is uncertain, though probably 
not more than a few decades. The occasional historical clues 
that the texts offer cannot be used with great confidence to 
describe the origins or growth of either the parent movement 
or the yahad, though it is possible to trace some outlines. In 
recent years, the suggestion has also been made that the scrolls 
are unconnected with the Qumran settlement, and that the 
site was not inhabited by a religious sect; but the circumstan- 
tial evidence linking the scrolls and the settlement is power- 
ful if not conclusive. It has come to be realized, however, that 
many or even most of the scrolls were not, as once assumed, 
actually written at Qumran. 


Its Views 

The Qumran sect, like the broader Jewish movement from 
which it sprang, took a critical view of the established ortho- 
doxy of its time, believing Israel to be under divine judgment, 
regarding itself as the true remnant of Israel and awaiting its 
imminent vindication at the “end of days.” According to this 
worldview, the course of history and its epochs had been 
preordained by God. “... all the ages of God will come at the 
right time, as he established for them in the mysteries of his 
prudence” (Pesher Habakkuk 7:13-14). With its advent, evil 
would cease, the wicked would be destroyed, and the righ- 
teous would live under divine blessing. There is a strong pre- 
destinarian tone to many of the texts, which see the movement 
as an elect community, an “eternal [or righteous] planting,” 
chosen and raised up by God. These views were carried to 
an extreme within the yahad (see also *Eschatology), which 
maintained that God had created mankind in two antagonis- 
tic camps of light and darkness, or truth and falsehood; each 
“lot” was under the dominion of an angelic figure: the “prince 
of light” and the “angel of darkness” (the latter also known as 
“Belial”) respectively. Between these two, God had set “eter- 
nal enmity,’ which would cease only in the end of days with 
the destruction of the spirit of perversion and the purifica- 
tion of the righteous from its influence. Then the “children” of 
the “spirit of truth” would receive their reward. But although 
these “lots” are at first described as mutually exclusive, they 
are subsequently said to be apportioned differently among 
individuals: each person receives his portion, in accordance 
with which he is either righteous or wicked. Horoscope texts 
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among the scrolls show that these proportions were also be- 
lieved to correspond to physiological features. The dualistic 
teaching is contained in the *Manual of Discipline (or *Com- 
munity Rule), from which the main evidence for the organi- 
zation and doctrine of the yahad is drawn. 

*In the Thanksgiving Psalms (Hodayoth) a different and 
more personal perspective is brought to the sect’s anthropol- 
ogy. Here the emphasis is on the absolute iniquity and degra- 
dation of even one of the “elect of God.” The author of these 
hymns describes humanity (including himself) as “a structure 
of dust shaped with water, his base is the guilt of sin, vile un- 
seemliness, source of impurity, over which a spirit of degen- 
eracy rules”; but God has chosen him, rescued his soul from 
the grave, purged his spirit from a great transgression, and 
granted him mercy that he might “take his place with the host 
of the holy ones” (the angels), given him a superior wisdom, 
and revealed to him “deep mysterious things.” The basic feel- 
ing is one of the insignificance and lowliness of humanity, of 
its dependence on the loving-kindness of God, without which 
“the way of humanity is not established.” Aversion from, and 
despair of, the human condition oscillate between sorrow at 
sin and joy at election. 

According to the Community Rule, members of the 
yahad underwent a “covenant” (probably renewed annually) 
to observe the “law of Moses,” but they also embraced the 
esoteric doctrines and practices of the sect concerning the 
maintenance of strict holiness and communion with angels, 
the latter expressed in the form of worship in the “heavenly 
Temple” alongside celestial beings (according to the contents 
of the Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice). The parent movement, 
which is basically described in the Damascus (also known as 
“Zadokite”) Document (see Covenant of *Damascus), also 
held to a predestinarian (though not dualistic) doctrine, con- 
stituted itself by a covenant and enforced strict obedience to 
the laws of Moses as it interpreted them, believing itself to be 
living in an age of divine wrath from which its strict adherence 
to God’s will would earn it deliverance in the coming judg- 
ment. But it also seems to have lacked the mystical tendencies 
that the yahad exhibits. 

Although it is commonly claimed that the community, 
and its parent, represented a reaction against the contempo- 
rary Hellenizing culture and, later, Roman political sover- 
eignty, its writings are more concerned with the corruption of 
the Jerusalem priesthood and the abandonment by God of all 
Israelites outside its ranks. Hence relations between the yahad 
and the Temple were entirely cut off, though the parent move- 
ment maintained a minimum of participation in the Temple 
cult. Dealings with other Jews were also minimal in both cases, 
since these did not live as the law of God, according to the sect, 
required. The Halakhic Letter, which many regard as a key to 
the origins of the sectarian movement as a whole, specifies a 
number of differences between the Jewish religious leaders 
and the sect on mat-ters of purity. It is possible that these dif- 
ferences, which may go back to opposing priestly traditions, 
provide the immediate cause for the formation of the sectarian 
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movement as a whole, whether through voluntary segregation 
or through expulsion by the religious authorities. 

Though the sect and its parent movement lived under 
an intense eschatological expectation, it is unclear how ex- 
actly they envisaged the future. The Community Rule with 
its strong dualistic and predestinarian doctrine suggests that 
the “children of darkness” will be punished by fire and then 
annihilated by angels. However, it also hints at a process of 
divine purification of the “children of light.” The War Scroll 
describes a 40-year battle, fought by a combination of angelic 
and human forces. In a mixture of dualistic and nationalistic 
perspectives, the war is both between “Israel” and the “na- 
tions” and between the forces of light and darkness, with the 
enemy including the “Kittim” (probably the Romans). This 
scenario seems to suggest a future restoration of Israel (in- 
cluding a restored Temple) and not merely of the sect, though 
the end of the document is missing. The “Rule of the Congre- 
gation” (1QSa) also seems to envisage a restored nation. But 
how a small, celibate and segregated group living in a condi- 
tion of extreme purity would become the restored Israel is un- 
clear. In the Rule of the Congregation the leadership of Israel 
is in the hands of two “messiahs,” one priestly and one lay. In 
some other Qumran texts the lay messiah is referred to as the 
“Prince of the Congregation” and seems to be a Davidic fig- 
ure. Both “messiahs” may possibly correspond to functions 
within the sect, or perhaps the parent movement. However, 
the Community Rule neither describes nor implies such fig- 
ures, and other Qumran texts present other redeemer figures 
or even none: in the Melchizedek Fragments the “messianic” 
role is assumed by a heavenly high priest who will atone for 
the sins of Israel on the Day of Atonement at the end of days. 
There are also elsewhere echoes of the more prevalent apoca- 
lyptic concept of a revolution in the manifestations of nature 
itself, an earthquake and a flood of fire in the entire universe 
(Thanksgiving Psalms 3:26ff.). There is therefore no unanim- 
ity of views in the various writings of the sect about the nature 
of future redemption. 


Modes of Life and Organization 

The worldview of the sect formed the theoretical basis of its 
way of life, for from it proceeded the duty to be prepared for 
the coming of the end of days, which demanded a punctili- 
ous observance of the mitzvot, a separation from ordinary 
society, and maximum social cohesion. The members of the 
yahad (as described in the Community Rule) were to eat com- 
munally, bless communally, and take counsel communally. 
The yahad strictly observed the laws of ritual purity, regarded 
all non-members as ritually unclean, and insisted on a dis- 
cipline which imposed on all members the obligation “that 
they show obedience of the lower to the higher.” For this pur- 
pose members were listed according to their gradings. These 
were drawn up anew every year and laid down the order of 
their participation in ceremonies and assemblies. The leading 
places were, according to some copies of the Community Rule, 
reserved for “the priests the sons of Zadok.” The “council of 
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the community” (or “community of God” and other similar 
designations) may have constituted, perhaps at one phase of 
its history, an authoritative body within the sect, but in some 
places the term is apparently synonymous with the sect itself. 
However, in charge of instruction and of the daily conduct of 
affairs was the maskil. In the parent movement, as described 
in the Damascus Document, it was the mebaqger, or “over- 
seer” who took charge of discipline. The principal decisions 
in the yahad were made by the community of the members 
(“the many”). It was an exclusively celibate male community, 
forming a single social unit, and maintained entirely by the 
influx of new members (as in Pliny’s account of the Essenes 
by the Dead Sea). When “volunteers” joined the community, 
they had to undergo a preliminary examination and then 
passed two successive stages of candidature, at the comple- 
tion of each of which they ascended in the degree of purifica- 
tion. Only on the conclusion of their candidature were their 
possessions put into the communal pool. Offenses against 
internal discipline were punished in accordance with a dis- 
ciplinary code (adapted from that of the parent movement), 
and sanctions included reduction of rations and temporary, 
or even permanent, exclusion from the “purity of the many,’ 
meaning they no longer belonged to the holy “body” that the 
sect constituted through its intensely communal life, and es- 
pecially in sharing its meals. The organization described in 
the Damascus Document, on the other hand, contained both 
married and celibate settlements (called “camps”). The latter, 
at least, had a less monolithic social structure, being more like 
a “town” inhabited by households, allowing for private prop- 
erty, women, and children, as also for a child’s reaching ado- 
lescence in the community. The organization as a whole was 
looser. There are no indications of whether these settlements 
were subject to any higher authority: Jerusalem, according 
to the Halakhic Letter, was a “chief camp,” but perhaps only 
because of the city’s sanctity. The yahad apparently followed 
the halakhah of its parent movement, i.e., it interpreted ac- 
cording to its own tradition the mitzvot accepted by the Jew- 
ish people as a whole, namely the “Law of Moses”; these are 
found in the Damascus Document, Halakhic Letter, and sev- 
eral other texts. Such Halakhot and halakhic Midrashim simi- 
lar in character to those of rabbinic Judaism, but there seems 
to be some specific opposition in these to the teaching of the 
Pharisees (and thus, later, the rabbis). A major point of hal- 
akhic dispute is the sect’s adoption of a calendar of 364 days 
(see *Calendar, Dead Sea Sect). How it was adjusted to a 365- 
day year we do not know, but it is probably both realistic and 
ancient (it can be detected within Genesis 6-9). This calendar 
is known from the Book of Jubilees and the Book of Enoch, 
and thus offers an important clue to the social and ideologi- 
cal background of the sect. 


The Teacher of Righteousness 

While the history of the yahad and its parent, and the devel- 
opment of their ideas, are unclear, some details are extant 
about the founder of the sect (or one of its first leaders), who 
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was given the title *“teacher of righteousness,’ chiefly in the 
Damascus Document and the Habakkuk Pesher. Attempts to 
identify him with a known historical person remain debat- 
able. The Damascus Document uses the title of a future, per- 
haps messianic figure, but also applies it to an individual who 
arose some time after the foundation of the movement itself. 
Apparently, he led a group of followers to form the yahad, 
while the remainder of the movement perhaps rejected him; 
his death is also noted. In the Pesher literature he is presented 
more as a founder figure who directly clashed with an oppo- 
nent called the “wicked priest? who has been identified with 
a number of historical personages, all Hasmoneans, but who 
is completely absent from the Damascus Document. Some of 
the biographical details of the Teacher in the Pesharim reflect 
allusions in the Thanksgiving Hymns, which some scholars 
believe to have been written by the Teacher. But these details 
might simply have been borrowed from the Hymns by the 
authors of the Pesharim. 


The Identification of the Sect with the Essenes 

It is widely held that the wider parent movement, as well 
as the yahad, should be identified with the *Essenes described 
by *Josephus (War 1. 78-80; 2,119-161), *Philo (Quod om- 
nis probus, 75-91) and the elder Pliny (Natural History 5.17, 
4). While Pliny locates Essenes specifically near the Dead 
Sea, according to Josephus and Philo they lived throughout 
Judea. On the manner of initiation, attitudes to women and 
to the Temple there are strong similarities between Essenes 
and the larger sectarian movement, but opinion on the iden- 
tification is not unanimous. In the light of a few halakhic 
parallels with details preserved in the Talmud, it has recently 
been suggested that the sect may have been related to the 
Sadducees. The identification with *Zealots, once proposed, 
is now largely rejected, though the sect probably sympa- 
thized with Jews who fought against Rome and may have 
joined them. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.M. Allegro, The People of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls (1959); G. Boccaccini, Beyond the Essene Hypothesis (1998); 
PR. Davies, G.J. Brooke and P.R. Callaway, The Complete World of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls (2002); N. Golb, Who Wrote the Dead Sea Scrolls? 
(1995); Y. Hirschfeld, Qumran in Context: Reassessing the Archaeo- 
logical Evidence (2004); J. Magness, The Archaeology of Qumran and 
the Dead Sea Scrolls (2002); F. Garcia Martinez and E.J.C. Tigchelaar, 
The Dead Sea Scrolls Study Edition (1997); L.H. Schiffman, Reclaim- 
ing the Dead Sea Scrolls (1994). 


DEAF-MUTE (Heb. WH, heresh), always classed in the 
Talmud together with the minor and the imbecile as being 
irresponsible and of no independent will, from which stem 
all the restrictions and exemptions applying to him, both 
in law and the performance of mitzvot. They apply only to 
a deaf-mute, but not to one who is either deaf or dumb (Ter. 
1:2). Nevertheless, it was realized that the mental capacity 
of the deaf-mute was superior to that of the imbecile, and a 
passage in the Talmud (Shab. 153a) grades the mental capaci- 
ties of these three in the descending order of minor, deaf- 
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mute, and imbecile. In particular a definite relaxation was 
made in the case of the marriage and divorce of deaf-mutes, 
as regards marriage both to a normal person and to another 
deaf-mute (Yev. 14:1). In the discussion of the Gemara of the 
Babylonian Talmud on this Mishnah, it is laid down that he is 
of “feeble mind” or “partially normal and partially non com- 
pos mentis” (Yev. 113a and b). A marriage in which one of the 
parties is a heresh is considered to be only of rabbinic validity, 
and the question of divorce is thus complicated. The details of 
the manner in which the marriage ceremony and the divorce 
take place are laid down in great detail, and have been the 
subject of a special work (Melekhet Heresh, by Ezekiel Hefez, 
2 vols., 1874-85). 

With the successful methods of modern treatment in 
overcoming the problem of communication with the deaf- 
mute, the tendency in the past and present centuries has been 
to remove the stigma of retardation from the deaf-mute in 
halakhah and to regard him as normal, in addition to the fact 
that once he has learned to speak he ceases to be the deaf- 
mute of the Talmud. It is now generally accepted that he may 
become bar mitzvah and be called up to the reading of the 
Torah. The subject has been dealt with in a halakhic brochure 
issued by the bet din of London, where all the relevant hal- 


akhic literature is quoted. (L. (A.L.) Grossnass, Publications 
of the London Beth Din, no. 10., 1963 (Heb.).) 
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Further Developments in the 1970s 

The status of deaf-mutes, according to the halakhah, came to 
the fore in February 1977 when the district Bet Din of Tel Aviv, 
by a majority of 2 to 1, refused to accept a deaf-mute woman 
for conversion on the grounds that, according to the letter of 
the law, a deaf-mute is regarded as mentally retarded. An ap- 
peal had been lodged before the Supreme Bet Din against this 
decision. The Sephardi chief rabbi, Ovadiah Yosef, submitted a 
ruling in favor of deaf-mutes being counted in a minyan. 

Another event was the first World Congress of Jewish 
Deaf held in Tel Aviv from July 1-31, 1977, under the auspices 
of the Association of the Deaf in Israel. The Ashkenazi chief 
rabbi of Israel, Rabbi Shlomo Goren, read a paper on “The 
Jewish Deaf and a New Approach to the Halakhah, in which 
he pointed out that the Jerusalem Talmud takes a more lenient 
view of the disabilities of the deaf according to the halakhah 
than does the Babylonian Talmud, and that this approach 
should be accepted. 

A whole session at the Congress was devoted to papers 
on “The Religion and Jewish Tradition in the Life of the Jewish 
Deaf; which covered every aspect of the problem. 

The amelioration in the status of the deaf-mute, accord- 
ing to the halakhah, depends upon the established fact that 
with technological advances in the teaching of deaf-mutes, 
their “lack of comprehension,’ which is the basis of their dis- 
abilities, can be overcome. 

What may be termed the first breakthrough in the atti- 
tude previously adopted was given by Simhah Bunim Sofer 
(1842-1906) in his responsa Shevet Sofer (Even Ha-Ezer 
No. 21). He disagrees with the restrictive view given by his 
predecessors and adds: “Indeed I heard from my father, the 
author of the Responsa Ketav Sofer (Abraham Samuel Ben- 
jamin Wolf Sofer; 1815-1871), that after he paid a visit to an 
institution for deaf-mutes in Vienna, at the request of the au- 
thorities, and was thus enabled to see their tuition at first hand, 
he was so impressed by what he saw and the curriculum and 
behavior of the children, that he raised the question whether 
they should not be considered as truly normal and obliged to 
fulfill the commandments of the Torah. He told me that he 
instructed their teachers that they should be told to don phy- 
lacteries daily since ‘their actions are evidence of their men- 
tal comprehension?” 

Chief Rabbi Ovadiah Yosef pointed out in his address 
to the congress, that both the former chief rabbis of Israel - 
Rabbi I. Herzog and Rabbi Ouziel - held similar views, and 
concluded that one can rely upon their decision. 

Moreover, a distinction is made in halakhah between 
those who have only one of the two disabilities, deafness or 
dumbness - who are regarded as normal - on the one hand, 
and the totally deaf-mute, and the question as to whether the 
ability of the latter to converse in sign language can be re- 
garded as removing their dumbness. 

Nevertheless, some modern authorities maintain that 
there is a certain mental incapacity in deaf-mutes which pre- 
vents them from being regarded as being normal and the prob- 
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lem has been raised as to whether a deaf-mute widow may per- 
form the duty of *halizah despite the fact she is unable able to 
utter the formula (Deut. 25:7 and 9). The Israeli association has 
set up a halakhic committee to deal with the question. 

In 1977 there appeared two volumes dealing with the 
deaf. The first, A New Dictionary of Sign Language in Eng- 
lish by E. Cohen, L. Namir, and I.M. Schlesinger, professor 
of psychology at the Hebrew University, uses the Eshkol- 
Wachmann Movement Notation system and is intended for 
academics. The second, A Dictionary of Sign Language for 
the Deaf in Israel by L. Namizr, I. Sella, M. Rimor, and I.M. 
Schlesinger, in Hebrew, is based upon the former work, is in- 
tended for field workers, and gives signs for some 1,200 He- 
brew words. 

In the U.S. there exist several congregations of deaf- 
mutes in which prayers are recited in sign language. There is 
every hope that these facts will be taken into consideration 
and the existing disabilities of deaf-mutes according to hala- 
khah will be removed. 

See: *Alphabet, Manual (Deaf); *Penal Law. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Piskei Din shel Batei ha-Din ha-Rabbani im 


be- Yisrael, 10:7, 193-209. 
[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 


°DEAK, FERENCZ (1803-1876), Hungarian lawyer and lib- 
eral nationalist politician; minister of justice in the revolution- 
ary government of 1848. In 1839 Deak opposed a bill prohibit- 
ing Jews from acquiring certain classes of immovable property 
from the nobility. In 1867, when he was active in framing the 
constitution, he advocated legal emancipation for the Jews. 
After the schism in Hungarian Jewry between the Reform 
and Orthodox in 1869, Deak supported the latter in their de- 
mand for a separate organization, regarding it as a matter of 
freedom of conscience. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Csengery, Franz Dedk (Ger., 1877); Gy. 
SzekfG, Hadrom nemzedék és ami utdna kévetkezik (19217), 213-93 I. 
Csetényi, in: Emlékkényv Dr. Hevesi Simon... (1934), 85-89. 


DEATH. 


In the Bible 

The Hebrew word for death is mavet (mawet) (Heb. nv) from 
the root mvt (mwt). For the Canaanites, Mwt (Mot) was the 
god of the underworld. Details of the myth of Mot are found 
in *Ugaritic literature. Mot fought against *Baal, the god of 
rain and of fertility; he was victorious and forced Baal to de- 
scend to his kingdom in the depths of the earth. But Anath, 
sister of Baal, avenged her brother and killed Mot. In the end 
Baal and Mot both returned to life, but at different times. Most 
commentators interpret this myth as a symbol of the chang- 
ing seasons: Baal dies at the end of the rainy season, while 
Mot returns to life; the contrary happens when the rains be- 
gin again. In the Bible there are traces of such a myth in the 
belief that death is a destructive force distinct from God (see 
*Demons and Demonology) with its own messengers (e.g., 
war, sickness, plagues, cf. Hos, 13:14; Ps. 91:5-7; Prov. 16:14). 
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In Jeremiah 9:20 it is said, “For Death (mawet) has climbed 
in through our windows, has entered our fortresses, cutting 
off children from the streets, young men from the squares.” 
Mawet in this verse (see also Isa. 5:14; Hab. 2:5) may be com- 
pared to the Mesopotamian demon Lamashtu, who usually at- 
tacks children and pregnant women by climbing over the walls 
and entering through the windows (cf. Paul in bibl., where 
the widely held opinion that links this passage with the Baal 
myth is criticized). In the Bible there are two reasons given 
for man’s death: the first states that God made man from the 
dust of the earth, and to dust he must return (Gen. 2:7; 3:19; 
Job 10:9). Genesis 3:22-24 gives a second reason: that of sin. By 
his expulsion from paradise, man was deprived of access to the 
tree of life, and thus eternal life was lost to him. The sentence 
of death passed on man in Genesis 3:19, “By the sweat of your 
face shall you get bread to eat until you return to the ground. 
For from it you were taken. For dust you are, and to dust you 
shall return,’ is opposed to other biblical passages that speak 
of the dead who go down into the tomb and enter the region 
of the dead (Isa. 14:9-12; Ezek. 32:17-32; etc.). Many names are 
given to this region: *sheol, always feminine and without a def- 
inite article as is usual in proper nouns, is found in no other 
language; ’erez (“earth,” “underworld”; e.g., 1 Sam. 28:13; Jonah 
2:7; Job 10:21-22), which has the same meaning in Akkadian 
and Ugaritic; kever (qever, “grave”; Ps. 88:12), whose Akkadian 
parallel, qabru, is the normal form of designating the world 
of the dead; ‘afar (“dust”; Isa. 26:6, 19; cf. Gen. 3:19); bor (“pit 
e.g., Isa. 14:15, 38:18; Prov. 28:17; cf. Akk. biiru); shahat (“pit”; 
Ps. 7:16; cf. Akk. Suttu); avadon (“Abaddon’; e.g., Job 28:22); 
nahalei beliyya‘al, “the torrents of Belial” (11 Sam. 22:5,6). This 
region is in the depths of the earth; it is therefore called “the 
nether parts of the earth” (Ezek. 31:14); “the depths of the pit” 
(Lam. 3:55); “the land of darkness” (Job 10:21). Note the com- 
mon Akkadian expressions for the region of the dead: “house 
of darkness” and “country of no return.” The dead all inhabit 
this country, even those who were not buried (Gen. 37:35; 
Isa. 14:19; Ezek. 32:17-32; The Epic of Gilgamesh xii: 153). The 
dead are also called “*Rephaim” - in Ugaritic as well - but the 
origin of the word is obscure (Prov. 21:16). After death there 
is no contact between the dead man and his god (Ps. 30:10; 
88:6, 12-13). Besides the idea that all the dead share the same 
unhappy situation, there is the notion that their fate depends 
on the attention bestowed on them by the living: whether or 
not they are properly buried, whether or not food or drink is 
brought to them (but not in the Bible), and, especially, whether 
or not their names are remembered. In the Bible great impor- 
tance is placed on *burial, especially in the family tomb (Gen. 
47:29-303 49:29; 50:25; I1 Sam. 21:12-14). On the other hand, 
not to be buried at all is a serious punishment (cf. 1 Kings 14:11; 
et al.; note the Assyro-Babylonian malediction, “May he not be 
buried in the earth and may his spirit never be reunited with 
his loved ones.”). Among the unfortunate beings in the next 
world, Akkadian texts name “the man who has no one to re- 
call his name” (cf. 11 Sam. 18:18) and “he to whom neither food 
nor drink is brought”; he is reduced to “drinking fetid waters 
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and eating the food that is thrown out by the living” (cf. The 
Epic of Gilgamesh xii: 154). Care of the dead is also inspired 
by self-interest because they can affect the world of the liv- 
ing either for good or for evil and can even foretell the future 
(1 Sam. 28:15-20). In the Babylonian confessions, the spirits of 
the dead are mentioned along with the gods: “I honored the 
gods and the spirits of the dead.” In the Bible, they were called 
spirits (lit. “gods”; 1 Sam. 28:13). The reticence of the Torah on 
matters concerning the dead is easily understandable. There is 
nothing about honoring the dead; on the contrary, there are 
prohibitions about mourning certain persons, and it is forbid- 
den to give them alms (Deut. 26:14) and to consult them. The 
sacrifices to the dead, forbidden by Deuteronomy 26:14, are 
linked by Psalm 106:28 to idolatry: “They joined themselves 
also unto Baal-Peor, and ate the sacrifices of the dead.” The 
custom of bringing meals to the dead did not however disap- 
pear, and during the Second Temple period, at least in certain 
devout circles, it was considered a pious work: “Pour out thy 
bread on the tomb of the just and do not give it to sinners” 
(Tob. 4:7). Ben-Sira attacks this belief (Ecclus. 30:18). For the 
Egyptians, the dead plow, harvest, eat, and drink - in short, 
do all they did while they were alive (The Book of the Dead, 
110). This pessimism about the fate of man expressed in bib- 
lical and Mesopotamian texts can be most clearly felt in the 
words with which Siduri tries to convince Gilgamesh that 
there is no point in seeking eternal life, for “when the gods 
created mankind, Death for mankind they set aside, Life in 
their own hands retaining”; and she goes on advising him to 
enjoy this world (cf. Pritchard, Texts, 90; see also the parallel 
passage in Eccles. 9:7-10). The two exceptions to the biblical 
belief that man descends into sheol and remains there forever 
are Enoch (Gen. 5:24) and Elijah (11 Kings 2:11; cf. the fate of 
the hero of the Mesopotamian flood story Ziusudra/Utnap- 
ishtim). Perhaps this belief is the origin of the psalmist’s hope 
that he would not descend to sheol (Ps. 49:16). In a Ugaritic 
epic Anat proposes to give Aqhat immortality, but the lat- 
ter does not believe in it. Similarly in an Akkadian myth it is 
related how immortality escapes Adapa because he follows 
the evil counsel of his father, Enki-Ea, and refuses to eat the 
bread of life and drink the water of life. Enki-Ea had led him 
to believe that they were the bread and the water of death (cf. 
Pritchard, Texts, 101-2). An epithet of Marduk in Babylonian 
texts is muballit miti, “he who gives life to the dead”; but the 
meaning of the expression is rather “he who cures the sick” 
(cf. Ludlul bél nemégqi 2:47; 11 Sam. 9:8; 16:9). In the *Servant 
of the Lord poems, his sufferings are described as a death. 
*Resurrection in the true sense of the word is only found in 
Daniel 12:2, but here too resurrection is a reward and meant 
only for the people of Israel, while in Isaiah 66:24 punishment 
of the wicked is eternal, but is not connected with their resur- 
rection. In Ezekiel 37:1-14, the return of Exiles is described as 
a resurrection from the dead. On the other hand, one should 
compare this to Genesis 2:19, which states that the body de- 
scends to the earth (cf. Ps. 104:29; Job 34:14-15). Whether the 
spirit of man ultimately goes upward is questioned in the late 
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Book of Ecclesiastes 3:20-21, but 12:7 affirms that “the spirit 
of man returns to God, who gave it.” 


In Talmud and Midrash 

Though so complex a subject as death was inevitably not dealt 
with by the rabbis in an unequivocal way, their discussions 
on the subject incorporate a series of closely interconnected 
doctrines. Death itself, though imbued with mystery — contact 
with the corpse, for instance, meant defilement in the high- 
est degree - was thought of as that moment of transforma- 
tion from life in this world to that of the beyond. In terms of 
the mishnaic image, “This world is like a corridor before the 
world to come” (Avot 4:16), death is the passing of the portal 
separating the two worlds, giving access to a “world which is 
wholly good” (Kid. 39b). 

At death the soul leaves the body with a cry that rever- 
berates from one end of the world to the other (Yoma 20b), 
to pass into a state of existence, the exact nature of which was 
a matter of considerable dispute amongst the rabbis (cf. Shab. 
152b—153a; Ber. 18b-19a; Maim. Yad, Teshuvah 8:2, and the 
critical remark by Abraham b. David of Posquiéres (Rabad); 
see also *Afterlife, *Body and Soul, *World to Come). What- 
ever the nature of the world beyond, it was generally accepted 
that there the dead reap the deserts of the acts they performed 
while alive, that they were free from Torah and the command- 
ments (Shab. 30b), and that death served as an atoning process 
(Sif. Num 112). One confession formula before death, particu- 
larly prescribed for the criminal about to be executed, is “May 
my death be an atonement for all my sins” (Sanh. 6:2). The 
atoning value of death received greater emphasis after the de- 
struction of the Temple, with the abolition of sacrificial atone- 
ment, so that complete forgiveness for more serious sins was 
dependent, despite repentance, the Day of Atonement, and 
suffering, on the final atoning value of death (cf. the discus- 
sion in Urbach, Hazal, 380-3). 

Death and birth are viewed as parallel processes: just as 
man is born with a cry, tears, and a sigh, so he dies. He is born 
with his fist clenched as if to say “the whole world is mine,’ and 
he dies with open hands as if to say, “I have inherited nothing 
from this world” (Eccles. R. 5:14). The rabbis considered that 
there were 903 forms of death, the most severe way of dying 
being from asthma, or croup, which is compared to a thorn 
being torn out of a ball of wool, and the lightest is described 
as “the kiss of death,” specially reserved for the righteous, 
which is like a hair being removed from milk (Ber. 8a; BB 174; 
see *Death, Kiss of). The way in which a person dies, and the 
day on which he dies, were thought to be significant as good 
or bad omens for the deceased. Thus, for example, should he 
die amid laughter, or on the Sabbath eve, it is a good sign, 
whereas to die amid weeping, or at the close of the Sabbath, 
is a bad omen (Ket. 103b). To die from a disease of the bowels 
is considered a good sign (Er. 41b), no doubt because the suf- 
fering involved was thought to cleanse a person of his iniq- 
uities. Thus it was said that many of the righteous died from 
bowel illness (Shab. 118b), this being an opportunity for any 
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sins they may have accumulated to be purged before their en- 
trance into the next world (cf., however, what was said above 
about the “kiss of death”). One description of the death pro- 
cess relates that when the dying man sees the angel of death, 
who is covered all over with eyes and stands above his pillow 
with drawn sword, he opens his mouth in fright, whereupon 
the angel lets fall a drop of gall suspended on the end of his 
sword. Swallowing this, the person dies, and because of this 
drop, his corpse gives off a bad odor (Av. Zar. 20b). At the 
moment of death the righteous man is vouchsafed a vision 
of the Shekhinah, the Divine Presence (Num. R. 14:22; Zohar, 
Midrash ha-Neelam, Gen. 98a). 

Concerning the very necessity of death there was some 
dispute amongst the rabbis. On the one hand there is the 
rather extreme view, which did not win general acceptance, 
that death was the wages of sin: “There is no death without 
sin” (Shab. 55a), and it is the inevitable fate of man only in 
that no man is sinless, “... there is not a righteous man upon 
earth, that ... sinneth not” (Eccles. 7:20). Even Moses and 
Aaron died because they had sinned (Shab. 55b). The few ex- 
ceptions, the really righteous such as Elijah, were thought not 
to have died (Lev. R. 27:4; Eccles. R. 3:15), or in other cases to 
have died only as a consequence of the machinations of the 
serpent in Eden, who caused Adam to sin and thus bring death 
to the world (Deut. R. 9:8; Shab. 55a; in the Talmud this view 
is ascribed to those who maintain that death is not depen- 
dent on sin, but the impact of the original passage is unclear; 
see Urbach, op. cit., 376-7). In this vein it is said that “char- 
ity delivers from death, not merely from an unnatural death 
but from death itself” (Shab. 156b), and that did not the truly 
righteous request their own death, they would not die (Mid. 
Shoher Tov, Ps. 116). 

On the other hand an older view, stemming from the 
tannaitic period, stresses the inevitability of death, its natu- 
ralness as part of the very fabric of the world since creation. 
Thus when God had completed the creation of the world He 
saw that “it was very good” (Gen. 1:31), concerning which R. 
Meir remarked, ‘it was very good; that is death” (Gen. R. 9:5; 
see Maimonides’ comment on this passage in Guide, 3:10). 
The idea behind R. Meir’s enigmatic statement would seem to 
be that death is an integral part of the natural order, making 
way for new life and continued creation. The naturalness of 
death is also explicit in the saying that the angel of death was 
created on the first day of creation (Tanh., Va-Yeshev 4; see 
also BB 10a, where death is described as the strongest thing 
in the world). The Mishnah in Avot (4:22) stresses: “Those 
who are born will of necessity die ... for perforce you were 
created ... born ... live, and perforce you will die.” According 
to this view sin only hastens death, but does not cause it in 
the first place. Lack of sin therefore either enables a man to 
reach his predetermined span of years, thus saving him from 
an untimely demise, or helps him to live longer than his al- 
lotted span (Shab. 156b). 

These arguments concerning the inevitability of death 
or its dependence on sin turn on several factors, among them 
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possible interpretations of the account of Adams sin in Gene- 
sis. According to one view Adam brought death into the world 
by disobeying God and eating the forbidden fruit. The Chil- 
dren of Israel had an opportunity of overcoming the power of 
death when they received the Torah at Sinai, but they lost this 
opportunity when they sinned with the golden calf (Mekh., 
Ba-Hodesh 9; Ex. R. 32:1; cf. also Num. R. 9:45). The way Ad- 
am’s sin was interpreted amongst the amoraim may have been 
influenced by apologetic considerations, particularly the need 
to negate the Pauline doctrine of original sin as an inheritance 
from Adam to all mankind (Rom. 5:12). Perhaps the view that 
each man’s sin causes his own death is influenced by the need 
to stress individual responsibility as opposed to the Christian 
position that in Adam we have all sinned (ibid.). 

That both the wicked and the righteous die was explained 
as follows. The wicked perish so that they should cease anger- 
ing God, while the righteous die so that they may have rest 
from their continual struggle against the evil inclination which 
has no power over them after death (Gen R. 9:5). As noted, 
the process of dying also may serve the righteous as a means 
of ridding themselves of their sins (see also Tosef., Yoma 5 
[4]:6). Nevertheless, though mortality affects both wicked 
and righteous alike, the rabbis were sure that the whole qual- 
ity of their respective lives, on this earth and in the hereafter, 
differed greatly. For the wicked are considered as if dead while 
still alive, and the righteous even in death are called “living” 
(Ber. 18a, b; Tanh., Berakhah 7). 


Laws and Customs 

Jewish tradition emphasizes respect for the dying and the dead, 
and deference for the last wishes of a dying man, of adherence 
to such last wishes: the final requests of Jacob (Gen. 49:29), and 
Joseph (Gen. 50:25), and the advice of David (1 Kings 2:1-9) 
were all faithfully heeded and observed. The Talmud states 
that the oral testament of a goses (D013 - the term applied to a 
dying man) has the same legal force as written and witnessed 
instructions (Git. 13a; see also *Gift, *Wills). The permission 
to transgress the Sabbath in order to ease the discomfort of 
the dying, however slender their chances of recovery, is not 
affected by the talmudic dictum that “most gosesim die” (Git. 
28a). A dying person should not be left alone, and it is a great 
mitzvah to be present at yeziat neshamah (“departure of the 
soul”). A candle is usually lit in the presence of the goses to 
symbolize the flickering of the human soul. A sick person, 
nearing his end, should be encouraged to confess his sins be- 
fore God. He is urged: “Confess your sins. Many confessed 
their sins and did not die, and many who did not confess died; 
and as a reward, should you confess, you will live.” (D 338:1; see 
also Sanh. 6:2, and Shab. 32a). Should he not know a formula 
of confession, he should be told to say, “May my death be an 
atonement” (see Sanh. 6:2). This rite may be performed on a 
Sabbath and on holy days, but should not take place in front 
of women and children because it would cause them distress 
and thus trouble the sick person (Sh. Ar., yD 338:1). One brief 
confession reads: “I acknowledge unto Thee, O Lord my God, 
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and God of my fathers, that both my cure and my death are 
in Thy hands. May it be Thy will to send me a perfect healing. 
Yet if my death be fully determined by Thee, I will in love ac- 
cept it at Thy hand. O may my death be an atonement for all 
my sins, iniquities, and transgressions of which I have been 
guilty against Thee” (Sh. Ar., yD 338:2). The confession should 
end with the recital of “Hear, O Israel: the Lord is our God, the 
Lord is One” (Deut. 6:4). The formulas of confession recited on 
the Day of Atonement are also used (see *Al Het, *Ashamnu, 
*Confession). Death is presumed to occur when breathing ap- 
pears to have stopped and when the absences of the periph- 
eral pulse, the heartbeat, and the corneal reflex have been as- 
certained. Those present recite the blessing Barukh Dayyan 
ha-Emet (“Blessed be the true Judge”; Bayit Hadash, Tur, oH 
223; see also Ber. 59b). The body must then be left untouched 
for about eight minutes. During this period, a feather is laid 
across the lips; those present watch carefully for the slightest 
sign of movement. When death is finally established, the eyes 
and mouth are gently closed by the eldest son or the nearest 
relative. Jacob was assured that Joseph would perform this fi- 
nal filial service (Gen. 46:4). The arms and hands are extended 
alongside the body, and the lower jaw is closed and bound be- 
fore rigor mortis sets in. The body is placed on the floor, feet 
toward the door, and is covered with a sheet. A lighted candle 
is placed close to the head of the body. In the house of the dead 
it is customary to turn all the mirrors to the wall, or to cover 
them. Water standing in the vicinity of the corpse is poured 
out (Sh. Ar., yD 339:5). The custom may have originated in 
superstition; but it may also be a method of announcing the 
death to avoid actually having to articulate the bad news. None 
of these services discharged for the dead, however, should be 
performed for a goses (ibid., 339:1). A dead body should not be 
left alone. It must be guarded constantly, whether on weekdays 
or the Sabbath, until the funeral, and, in pious circles, the Book 
of Psalms is continually recited. Various reasons have been ad- 
vanced to explain the custom of watching the dead, which is 
apparently very ancient. It may have originated in a desire to 
keep away evil spirits, or to protect the body from rodents and 
body snatchers. It became a mark of respect for the dead who 
must not be left either defenseless or unattended. 


[Harry Rabinowicz] 


ORIENTAL CUSTOMS. In Tunis and other communities, the 
custom prevailed of putting a loaf of bread or a nail on the 
corpse immediately after death took place. In Yemen the me- 
zuzah was removed from the door, and sacred books removed 
from the room of a dying man who was in great pain. It was 
believed that their presence weakened the power of the An- 
gel of Death and that their removal would bring a speedier 
end to the suffering. Sometimes the shofar was sounded. The 
deceased was dressed in his best clothes (if a woman, in her 
wedding dress) under the shrouds because “he is going to 
meet the Messiah.” Rose water was sprinkled on him and fra- 
grant leaves put in his clothes. In Salonika the deceased was 
put in a coffin and his sons formally asked his forgiveness and 
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kissed his hand. If the deceased was a rabbi the whole com- 
munity did so. The custom of professional women mourners 
was widespread. Lime was sometimes put on the body to has- 
ten decomposition. 
[Reuben Kashani] 
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DEATH, KISS OF. Scripture records that “Aaron the priest 
ascended Mount Hor by the mouth of the Lord and died 
there” (Num. 33:38); and that “Moses the servant of the Lord 
died there in the land of Moab by the mouth of the Lord” 
(Deut. 34:5). The words “by the mouth of the Lord” were in- 
terpreted literally by the rabbis; they died there by the kiss of 
the Lord - which was given after Moses’ soul absolutely re- 
fused to leave his body (Deut. R. 11:10) - and not through the 
agency of the Angel of Death, who was not granted dominion 
over them. Miriam and the three Patriarchs were said to have 
died in the same manner (BB 17a). Although only these six are 
named, sudden death after the age of 80 was also regarded as 
death through the kiss (mx 28a). Further, after his death R. 
*Nahman b. Jacob appeared to Rabbah in a dream and told 
him that his death was as easy as drawing a hair out of milk; 
this is the way in which the kiss of death is described (ibid.). 
The description may be compared with that in the Koran 
(Sura 79:1) in the commentary of al-Baydawi: “When a righ- 
teous person dies, the angel of death ... makes the soul leave 
the body like a drop taken out of a bucket of water.” The kiss 
is the easiest of the 903 kinds of death (the numerical value 
of NIN3IN, tozaot, in Ps. 68:21, “to God the Lord belong the is- 


sues [tozaot] of death”). 
[Harry Freedman] 


DEATH MARCHES, name given by prison inmates and re- 
tained by historians to the forced evacuations on foot of con- 
centration and slave labor camps in the winter of 1944-45. 
With the onset of winter and Allied armies closing in on the 
Nazi concentration camps — the Soviets from the East and the 
British and Americans from the West - desperate ss officials 
attempted to evacuate the camps both to remove the eyewit- 
nesses and to conceal the crimes that had been committed. 
Prisoners were moved westward in the dead of winter, forced 
to march toward the heartland of Germany, where their pres- 
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ence would be less incriminating. Daniel Goldhagen has called 
the death marches, “the ambulatory equivalent of the cattle 
car.’ Yet this time the prisoners were not being removed from 
Germany but moved back into Germany, perhaps to serve as 
labor, perhaps also to be used as fodder for a last stand. 

On January 18, 1945, just days before the Red Army ar- 
rived at Auschwitz, 66,000 prisoners were marched to Wodzi- 
slaw, where they were put on freight trains to the Gross-Rosen, 
*Buchenwald, *Dachau, and *Mauthausen concentration 
camps. Almost one in four died en route. On January 20, 7,000 
Jews, 6,000 of them women, were marched from Stutthof’s 
satellite camps in the Danzig region. In the course of a 10-day 
march, 700 were murdered. Those who remained alive when 
the marchers reached the shores of the Baltic Sea were driven 
into the sea and shot. There were only 13 known survivors. 

Death marches had been used before. In 1941, hundreds 
of thousands of Soviet prisoners of war had been herded along 
the highways of the Ukraine and Belorussia from one camp to 
another. They too were often walked to death. By 1942, with 
the pressures of a long war ahead of them, Soviet Pows were 
preserved as laborers. In 1942 Jews in Poland were marched 
from smaller ghettos to larger ones. Within a year many were 
deported by train to death camps. Elsewhere Romanians 
joined the Germans as Jews from Bessarabia and Bukovina 
were marched to Transnistria. Thousands died en route. On 
November 8, 1944, Adolf Eichmann initiated a death march 
of tens of thousands of Hungarian Jews from Budapest to 
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the Austrian border. Impatient to deport Hungarian Jews, 
he could not wait for trains to arrive in Budapest. The march 
lasted a month. Those fortunate enough to survive were sent 
to Dachau and Mauthausen. 

Characteristic of these death marches were that they oc- 
curred in the dead of winter, with few provisions for food or 
shelter and little opportunity to rest. Many died en route from 
starvation, cold, and exhaustion. For the Germans they were a 
means of moving a population from one place to another at a 
time of great scarcity and when entire systems were breaking 
down. They also were a way of literally walking the prison- 
ers to death. Those who fell behind or who were too weak to 
continue were killed on the spot; their bodies were often left 
on the side of the road. Those fortunate enough to continue 
were shipped to concentration camps that were unable to han- 
dle them when they arrived; they had broken down from the 
sheer numbers of inmates and an infrastructure inadequate 
to the task. For the prisoners, the death marches were an un- 
ending marathon testing their endurance and will to live and 
pushing them beyond exhaustion. Most prisoners succumbed; 
the death rate was often more than 50 percent and sometimes 
only one in ten survived. 

There were 59 different marches from Nazi concentration 
camps during the final winter of German domination, some 
covering hundreds of miles. Some had a specific destination; 
others were continued until liberation or death. 

[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 
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DEATH MARCHES 





We worked in a labor camp called Christianstadt near Auschwitz in an ammunition factory. In the beginning 
of February 1945, we were told the commandant wanted us to get all our things together and leave. We are go- 
ing to walk. The Russians are behind us and we have to get away from them.... We had no idea where we were 
going. The commandant said, “How many there will be at the end is not my responsibility. I am just supposed 
to bring you.” Some were shot on this walk. They couldn't walk anymore and some tried to run away and were 
shot and others got away. 

We had civilian winter coats and we had a little square striped piece on the back of the coat. A square hole 
was made into the coat and it was sewn into the coat. But most of us had - for some reason - scissors and a 
needle and thread in the camp, so when we had a little free time, we put a piece of material from our coat un- 
derneath that hole and then sewed the striped piece back on. It just seemed like somebody had the idea and we 
all copied it. 

As we marched my girlfriend and I were talking. There were so many women you couldn't keep track of 
who is missing. We made the plans at night if there was an opportunity the next day to run off, what our names 
would be and what we would say to people. So as we gathered again in rows of five, the two of us ran. Nobody 
saw us. We took our scissors and we cut off these pieces of striped material. We threw them in the brook and we 
sang songs. We got stopped by a policeman and he said, “Aren't you two girls from the Jewish group that went 
by?” and we made the attempt to look very surprised. How could he think that we would be two Jewish girls? 
After that we stayed with some people overnight. We told everybody that we were cousins, and we changed our 
names. So we went on our way and we joined a troop of German refugees and we went to the Sudetenland in 
Germany. Our German helped us and there we took jobs with some families. 

From the testimony of Eva Gestl Burns, 


Gratz College Holocaust Oral History Archive 














Death march of Dachau prisoners, April 1945. Yad Vashem, Jerusalem. 
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DEBDOU 


DEBDOJU, town in N.E. *Morocco in the region of Oujda 
near the Algerian border whose Jewish population was largely 
comprised of Sephardi Jews from Seville who arrived in Mo- 
rocco in 1391 and, apparently, also in 1492 following their ex- 
pulsion from Spain. The Jewish community was governed by 
several influential families who engaged in internecine con- 
flicts and power struggles over communal leadership. The 
most noted families in the disputes were the Cohen-Scalis, 
the Murcianos, the Benhamous, the Bensusans, the Bena- 
ims, the Ha-Cohens, and the Moralis. Toward the mid-18*® 
century the community was ravaged by a cholera epidemic 
resulting in several deaths and the relocation of 300 families 
to other parts of Morocco. Thus the community was reduced 
from 630 families to 330. Nevertheless the Jews made up some 
two-thirds of the total population. 

In 1903 the Debdou community encountered hostility 
from Muslims in nearby Oujda and local villagers. They were 
thus exposed to physical danger while, at the same time, the 
economic decline that affected much of Morocco rendered 
many of them helpless. They turned to the Paris headquar- 
ters of the *Alliance Israélite Universelle (which did not open 
a school in their community) and asked for financial assis- 
tance to ride out the difficult times. The Alliance responded 
favorably and assisted Debdou’s Jews partially to overcome 
their problems. The inauguration of the French Protectorate 
in 1912 eliminated their security problems and improved their 
economic prospects. 

Though other Moroccan Jewish communities made up 
one-fourth to one-third of the entire population of other cit- 
ies and towns - notably Sefrou and Tangier - Debdou was the 
only area in Morocco where Jews remained the majority of the 
population well into the first half of the 20' century. In fact, 
Debdou was unique in the sense that it was doubtlessly the 
only Jewish community in Muslim lands where Jews formed 
a majority. David Cohen-Scali served as the unofficial gover- 
nor of Debdou between 1895 and 1910. 

Until the mid-1950s Debdou remained a vital center 
of Maghrebi Jewish life. Its scribes were famous for produc- 
ing Scrolls of the Law for many of the Jewish communities 
of northern Morocco and Algeria. Debdou had more than a 
dozen synagogues, which preserved the religious rituals and 
customs of Spain. Like other Moroccan communities Deb- 
dou’s Jewry engaged in craftsmanship and included small- 
scale merchants, tailors, and weavers. Some, however, were 
shepherds. After World War 11 as many as 1,000 Jews still 
lived in Debdou. They were organized for aliyah by the Jew- 
ish Agency’s Immigration Department emissaries in 1955-56 
and settled in the moshavim of Israel’s southern and north- 
ern peripheries. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Meakin, Land of the Moors (1901); N. 
Slouschz, Travels in North Africa (1927); A. Chouraqui, Between East 
and West: A History of the Jews of North Africa (1973); M.M. Laskier, 
The Alliance Israélite Universelle and the Jewish Communities of Mo- 
rocco: 1862-1962 (1983). 


[Michael M. Laskier (2"4 ed.)] 
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DE BENEDETTI, ALDO (1892-1970), Italian playwright. De 
Benedetti’s light, sentimental comedies betray the influence of 
the French theater and of the Hungarian writers Laszl6 Fodor 
and Istvan Fekete. He made his reputation with the plays he 
wrote in the 1930s, including La resa di Titti (1932), Lohen- 
grin (1933), and Due dozzine di rose scarlatte (“Two Dozen 
Red Roses,” 1936). The latter, his greatest success, became 
widely known outside Italy. Almost all of his plays deal with 
attempts to escape from a stifling reality, to seek refuge in a 
romantic life. De Benedetti also worked for the cinema as a 
scriptwriter and director. His most successful motion pictures 
were Marco Visconti (1922), Garibaldi (1926), Gli uomini, che 
mascalzoni (1932), and Mio figlio professore (1946), which was 
written in collaboration with Vittorio De Sica. Due to the an- 
tisemitic laws of 1938, De Benedetti had to stop writing plays; 
but he wrote the scripts of some successful movies, such as 
Maddalena, zero in condotta (1941). After World War 11, he 
dealt with more serious matters in Lo sbaglio di essere vivo 
(1945), a play reminiscent of Pirandello. In 1970 he commit- 
ted suicide. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Antonucci, Storia del teatro italiano del 
Novecento (1986), 116-121. 


[Giorgio Romano / Alessandro Guetta (2™4 ed.)] 


DEBENEDETTI, GIACOMO (1901-1967), Italian critic and 
author. Born in Biella, Debenedetti studied mathematics at the 
University of Torino and afterwards received degrees in law 
and in literature. In 1920-30 he contributed to such important 
literary journals as I] Baretti, Convegno, Solaria, and L'talia 
letteraria, and published his first book, a volume of stories, 
Amedeo e altri racconti, in 1926. In 1924 he gave a series of lec- 
tures on the prophets (Profeti, 1998), showing particular inter- 
est in the literary style of the Bible. He was also an important 
film critic, and from 1937 to 1943 he worked as a scriptwriter 
(anonymously from 1938 owing to the Fascist anti-Jewish 
laws). Debenedetti proved himself an outstanding critic in a 
number of essays in which he subjected the principal Italian 
writers of the 19t* and 20 centuries, as well as historians of 
literature like Benedetto Croce, to penetrating analysis. Some 
of them were collected in Saggi Critici (1929; 1952”). Analyzing 
the works of D’Annunzio and Pirandello in a second series of 
essays, Saggi Critici (1945; enlarged edition, 1955), Debenedetti 
proclaimed the need for committed, nonconformist critics to 
play an active part in politics. His literary criticism ended with 
a third volume of Saggi Critici (1959; 19637), which contains 
original judgments on three French writers, Gide, Proust, and 
Valéry. He also gave a series of lectures and wrote articles on 
the narrative structure of fiction (both in literature and cin- 
ema) in modern times (II personaggio uomo, 1988). He taught 
Italian at the universities of Messina and Rome; his university 
courses were published posthumously (La poesia italiana del 
Novecento, 1974; Il romanzo del novecento, 1998), mainly by his 
wife. He was also an influential advisor for important publish- 
ing houses, and a translator (among others, of M. Proust, G. 
Eliot, K. Mansfield, J.-P. Sartre, H. Miller). Debenedetti fell 
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victim to the Nazi persecution of the Jews when the Germans 
overran central and northern Italy late in World War 11, and 
narrowly escaped deportation. He left two texts describing 
the Nazi persecution in Rome that are considered examples 
of engaged literature based on actual facts. In the first, 16 Ot- 
tobre 1943 (1945), he told the story of the roundup of the Jews 
of Rome and their deportation to the death camps. In the sec- 
ond, Otto Ebrei (1944; definitive edition, 1961), he described 
the notorious massacre in the Ardeatine Caves (see *Rome). 
In these works Debenedetti denounced not only the cruel and 
vile behavior of the German Nazis, but also the antifascist phi- 
losemitism of the postwar years, which continued to see the 
Jews as different from the rest of the Italians. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Garboli (ed.), Giacomo Debene- 
detti 1901-1967 (1968); R. Bertacchini, Letteratura italiana. I critici, 
5 (1969), 3398-407, 3426ff,; idem, Dizionario Biografico degli italiani 
(1987), 360-65; R. Tordi (ed.), Il Novecento di Debenedetti (1991); A. 
Debenedetti, Giacomino (1994); W. Pedulla, I] Novecento segreto di 
Giacomo Debenedetti (2004). 


[Joseph Baruch Sermoneta / Alessandro Guetta (24 ed.)] 


DEBIR (Heb. 1727). 

(1) Canaanite royal city in the territory of Judah and orig- 
inally inhabited by descendants of the Anakim (“giants?”; Josh. 
12:13; 11:21). Debir is also called Kiriath-Sepher and Kiriath- 
Sannah (ibid. 15:15, 49). It was conquered by Joshua (ibid. 
10:38—39; 12:13) but another biblical tradition attributes its 
capture to Othniel, son of Kenaz, Caleb's nephew (ibid. 15:15; 
Judg. 1:11-12). Debir is listed among the levitical cities (Josh. 
21:15; 1 Chron. 6:43), which were apparently administrative 
centers under David. The Bible locates it in the southernmost 
district of the Judean hill country (Josh. 15:49). W.E. Albright’s 
proposal to identify it with Tell Beit Mirsim, an important 
mound about 15 mi. (25 km.) southwest of Hebron, is usually 
accepted. Albright excavated the tell from 1926 to 1932, uncov- 
ering a series of strata dating from the late third millennium 
to the end of the monarchy. The city was strongly fortified in 
the Hyksos period and after a gap in occupation was resettled 
in the Late Bronze Age, suffering total destruction sometime 
in the latter part of the 13 century B.c.£. It was again occu- 
pied in the period of the Judges and provided with a casemate 
wall in the tenth century. Numerous dyeing plants for a tex- 
tile industry were found in the city belonging to the period 
of the monarchy. The sequence of Bronze and Iron Age pot- 
tery found there still serves as the basis of the ceramic study 
of these periods. Some scholars reject Debir’s identification 
with Tell Beit Mirsim arguing that this tell is actually located 
in the Shephelah (“lowland”) whereas the Bible places Debir 
in the hill region of Judah, south of Hebron. K. Galling has 
suggested instead Khirbat Rabid, about 8 mi. (13 km.) south- 
west of Hebron, an identification which appears probable fol- 
lowing a survey by M. Kochavi which established that Khirbat 
Rabid is a large tell of 60-70 dunams with prominent fortifi- 
cations and remains dating mainly from the Late Bronze and 
Iron Ages (see also *Eglon). 
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DEBORAH 


(2) A locality on the northern boundary of Judah above 
the valley of Achor (Josh. 15:7). It is located near Tal‘at al- 
Damm between Jerusalem and Jericho. The ancient name may 
be preserved in Wadi al-Dabr. 

(3) The king of the city of Eglon, south of Jerusalem, who 
was one of the five confederate kings in the Amorite coalition 
that attempted to halt Joshua’s invasion (Josh. 10:3). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: (1) Albright, Arch Bib, 77ff.; Albright, Arch, 
index s.v. Tell Beit Mirsim; idem, in: AASOR, 12 (1932); 13 (1933); 17 
(1938); 21-22 (1943), 155 ff; Abel, Geog, 2 (1938), 303-4; EM, 2 (1965), 
588-90; Galling, in: zDPV, 70 (1954), 135-41; Aharoni, Land, index. 

[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


DEBORAH (Heb. 17127; “bee”), wife of Lappidoth; judge and 
prophet during the period of the *Judges. Deborah promoted 
the war of liberation from the oppression of *Jabin king of Ca- 
naan (Judg. ch. 4). She is cited as the primary author of the 
Song of Deborah (ch. 5). Unsuccessful efforts have been made 
to determine the exact time and place of Deborah's war within 
the general framework of the conquest of Canaan and the pe- 
riod of the Judges or to date the song by means of geography 
or the political situation reflected in it. Many scholars, how- 
ever, place this period at about 1200-1125 B.C.E. 

Deborah is unique among the Judges because she was a 
woman (cf. 5:7) and a prophet (4:4); according to the text, she 
is also the only one of the judges who actually judged (4:5). 
Although tribal affiliation is uncertain, her place of residence 
leads to the supposition that she was an Ephraimite (4:5) or that 
she may have come from Issachar (cf. 5:15). Both in the narra- 
tion of the events and in the Song of Deborah, she appears as 
a national leader, as “judging Israel” (4:4), and as a “mother in 
Israel” (5:7). Her home and seat of justice was at the southern 
extremity of the hill-country of Ephraim, between *Beth-El and 
*Ramah under the “palm-tree of Deborah” (4:5), an unidenti- 
fied site sacred to the people and possibly identified by pop- 
ular tradition with Allon-Bacuth, the burial site of Deborah, 
Rebekah’s nurse (Gen. 35:8). Some see in the image of Deborah 
the kahin (or kahina), known from the nomadic Arab tribes as 
a judge in a sanctified place, a magician and fortune-teller who 
aroused the warriors to battle with a song. The Bible tells noth- 
ing about Deborah's husband Lappidoth (Judg. 4:4). 


The War of Deborah 

This is the only war against the Canaanite oppression of the 
tribes of Israel described in the Book of Judges, and it may 
have been Israel’s last campaign against the Canaanites. The 
relationship between this war against “Jabin king of Canaan, 
who reigned in Hazor” (Judg. 4:2) and the one against “Jabin 
king of Hazor” (Josh. 11:1ff.) has not yet been clarified. The 
sources imply a gap of several generations between the battle 
described in Joshua, which led to the conquest of Galilee, and 
the war of Deborah (cf. Judg. 2:10; 3:30; 4:3; 5:6). The narra- 
tive gives the distinct impression that the latter took place af- 
ter the destruction of *Hazor itself, a problem already seen by 
the Radak (David *Kimhi). Joshua's conquests had left many 
Canaanite enclaves in the interior of the country, especially 
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in the northern plains (Judg. 1-3). The Canaanites’ equipment 
included iron chariots, which the Israelites did not yet possess 
(1:19; 4:3), and this advantage enabled the enemy to control 
passage through the valleys (cf. 1:34). These Canaanite settle- 
ments in the valleys of Jezreel and Beth-Shean formed a bar- 
rier between the mountain tribes in the center of the land and 
those in the Galilee. In the days of Deborah, Jabin’s military 
headquarters was located at *Harosheth-Goiim (4:2). With 
a force of “nine hundred chariots of iron” headed by *Sisera, 
Jabin “sorely oppressed the Israelites for twenty years” (4:3). 

It is surprising that the initiative to engage in a war of lib- 
eration should have come from Deborah, who lived at a dis- 
tance, at the southern extremity of the Canaanite kingdom, and 
that she should have summoned *Barak son of Abinoam from 
Kedesh-Naphtali in the northern extremity, also a consider- 
able distance from the Canaanite kingdom. Deborah appointed 
Barak military commander and accompanied him to Kedesh- 
Naphtali, where he enlisted “ten thousand men from the tribe 
of Naphtali and the tribe of Zebulun” (4:6). Barak climbed 
Mount Tabor with his army while Sisera’s camp moved from 
Harosheth-Goiim to the Kishon valley. Despite the consider- 
able distance between the camps, Deborah ordered Barak to 
exploit the flooding of the Wadi Kishon as quickly as possible 
(5:21) and to move down from Mount Tabor and storm Sisera’s 
camps. The battle was joined in “Taanach, by the waters of 
Megiddo” (5:19), a Canaanite town located near one of the trib- 
utaries of the Kishon, some 15 mi. (25 km.) southwest of Mount 
Tabor. Sisera’s chariots sank deep into the mire and were totally 
disabled, and the Israelite army put “Sisera’s entire camp to the 
sword until not one of them remained” (4:16). Sisera himself 
fled to the tent of *Jael, wife of *Heber the Kenite, who lived 
in friendship with Jabin (4:17), and was treacherously killed 
by Jael (4:17-22; 5:24-27). The victory marked the permanent 
decline of the Canaanite kingdom and ushered in a period of 
40 years of tranquillity for Israel (4:23-24; 5:31). 

Both accounts of the war of Deborah — the narrative and 
the poetic - concur in the main, giving a fairly complete pic- 
ture of events, despite some discrepancies in details. In both 
accounts it is clearly a war of national liberation, not of iso- 
lated tribes. Nevertheless, the narrative indicates that only the 
two northern tribes - Zebulun and Naphtali - participated, 
whereas the song cites the names of many tribes (and clans), 
some praised for their participation, others condemned for 
their abstention (5:14-18), with Zebulun and Naphtali being 
generously acclaimed (5:18). It is difficult to ascertain whether 
these discrepancies constitute contradictory accounts or differ- 
ing points of view of the same event. According to the song, the 
war of Deborah was a war of volunteers (5:2, 9), and the victory 
was a woman's victory, whether attributed to Deborah, the ini- 
tiator, or to Jael, the slayer of the Canaanite commander. 


The Song of Deborah 

The song (Judg. ch. 5) is a paean of victory attributed to both 
Deborah and Barak. Among the most difficult, and, according 
to Bible scholars, among the earliest of Hebrew heroic poems, 
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it was apparently sung antiphonally (cf. 5:12). The presence of 
many feminine images supports the view that the author was 
a woman. It opens with an invitation to kings and princes to 
listen (5:3) and a prologue (5:4-5) describing the trembling 
of the mountains in the face of Yahweh’s triumphant march 
out of Seir. Section two (5:6-8) describes the wretched state 
of the people prior to the war. The period preceding the vic- 
tory is called “the days of Shamgar son of Anath” and “the 
days of Jael” (5:6). The judge *Shamgar is known from an- 
other source (3:31), but a woman judge named Jael is men- 
tioned nowhere else. It is hardly likely that the name Jael, the 
murderer of Sisera, is intended. The postwar change becomes 
evident in verses 9-11, which praise the “chieftains of Israel,” 
ie., the national leaders whose patriotism had achieved the 
victory. Section four (5:12-18) applauds the leading warriors 
and the tribes and clans that took part in the hostilities and, 
conversely, mocks those who remained apathetic. Praisewor- 
thy are Ephraim, Benjamin, Machir (Manasseh?), Zebulun, 
Issachar, and Naphtali; discredited (apparently) are Reuben, 
Gilead (Gad?), Dan, and Asher; Judah and Simeon are not 
mentioned. Section five (5:19-22) recounts in highly figurative 
language the battle at Taanach against the “kings of Canaan” 
and Sisera and the role of nature therein. 

Joyous clamor is interrupted between sections five and 
six (5:23) by a curse upon the settlement of Meroz for its fail- 
ure to take part in the war. This serves as a dramatic antithesis 
to the blessings for Jael, which opens the next section. Section 
six (5:24-30) combines two scenes: the first describes the death 
of Sisera at the hand of Jael, the wife of Heber the Kenite; the 
second portrays the mother of Sisera in the company of “her 
ladies,” who try to calm her as she waits in anxiety for her son 
to return from the battle. The song ends (5:31) with an exultant 
cry for the destruction of God’s enemies and the supremacy 
of those who love Him. 

The poetic form of the Song of Deborah is characterized 
by parallelism and the repetition of a word, or a combination 
of words, in various lines of most of the verses. Also charac- 
teristic is the frequency of the tricolon, that is, the three line 
verse (e.g., 5:2, 3b). According to tradition, the Song of Debo- 
rah is written in a form called “blank over script and script 
over blank,” that is, a line of three hemistiches followed by a 
line of two longer hemistiches, and so on (similar to the form 
of the Song of Moses, Ex. 15). There is, however, no established 
tradition on the division of the words into hemistiches in the 
Song of Deborah. There is great similarity between this song 
and Psalm 68, which appears to have been composed under 
the former's influence. Tradition has assigned the Song of 
Deborah to the haftarah of the weekly portion of Be-Shallah, 
whose central section is Moses’ Song by the Sea (Ex. 15), 
which, in turn, bears a direct relationship in spirit, style, and 
content to the Song of Deborah. 

[Jacob Liver] 
In the Aggadah 
Deborah was one of the seven prophetesses of the Bible. She 
dispensed justice in the open air under a palm tree to avoid 
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being alone with a man in her house (Meg. 14a). Her husband 
Lappidoth is identified with Barak (SER 10), his name deriving 
from the fact that he made candles for the sanctuary (Jappid = 
“torch”). According to one view this was his only merit be- 
cause he was an ignorant man (ibid.). The rabbis criticize 
Deborah for her unbecoming arrogance in sending for Barak 
rather than going to him (Meg. 14b). Because of this and be- 
cause of her conceit in boasting, “I arose, a mother in Israel” 
(cf. Judg. 5:7), she was given the unflattering name of Debo- 
rah (“bee”). The prophetic spirit departed from her for a time 
while she was composing her song (Pes. 66b); nevertheless she 
and Hannah were the two women in the world who composed 
praises to God unequaled by those written by men (Zohar, Lev. 
19b). Deborah's great wealth enabled her to dispense justice 
without remuneration (Targ., Judg. 4:5). 


In the Arts 

The story of Deborah and the associated episode of Jael and 
Sisera have given rise to very few literary works. The French 
poet and Bible scholar Guy *Le Fevre de la Boderie played on 
the Hebrew meaning of the name of the prophetess both in 
his epic La Galliade (1578) and in his poetic paraphrase of the 
Song of Deborah: “Debora gente Abeille / Reveille et leve toy, 
/ Reveille toy reveille / Chante un Hymne au grand Roy...” 
(Hymnes Ecclésiastiques, 1578). From the 186 century onward, 
most works on these themes were texts designed for oratorios 
such as the Deborah of Handel. More attention has been paid 
to the motifs in the visual arts and in music. There are illustra- 
tions in 13'b- and 14'-century manuscripts; the Psalter of St. 
Louis (French, 13‘ century) contains an illumination which 
shows the prophetess going forth with Barak and his men to 
make war on Sisera. In Ulm cathedral, Germany, Deborah, 
sword in hand, figures in the row of prophetesses on the choir 
stall (15** century). She also appears occasionally in baroque 
paintings, such as the work by Herrera Barnuevo (1619-1671) 
in the San Andrés church, Madrid. Jael has lent herself to 
even more plastic treatment, because of the dramatic quali- 
ties of her character. Usually artists have dealt with the slay- 
ing of Sisera, in which Jael, resembling Judith in appearance, 
wields a hammer in place of a sword. In Christian iconogra- 
phy she represents the Virgin’s triumph over the devil or the 
Church triumphant, but in the misogynist art of the Middle 
Ages, Jael, like Delilah, exemplifies feminine duplicity. She 
appears in carvings and in manuscripts, including the Psal- 
ter of St. Louis (Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris) and the 14*- 
century Queen Mary Psalter (British Museum). There is also 
a fine drawing (c. 1430) after the Master of Flémalle (Bruns- 
wick Museum, Germany). During the Renaissance, Jael began 
to represent force and became a popular subject in Northern 
Europe. Some artistic treatments of this figure are a painting 
by the German artist Lucas Cranach, a wood-engraving by Al- 
brecht Altdorfer, and an engraving by the Dutch artist Lucas 
van Leyden (all of the 16‘ century). Rembrandt made a pen 
drawing of Jael (1659), and there is a Gobelin tapestry illustrat- 
ing the subject (Vienna Museum). 
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Deborah and Jael were popular with composers. About 
a dozen 17'»- and early 18'-century oratorios on these themes 
are known, including some of historical interest, such as G. Fr. 
Rubini’s dialogo, Debora (1656), which was the first demon- 
stration of the reform of oratorio texts and structure proposed 
by its librettist, Spagna; and Porsile’s Sisara (1719), Apostolo 
Zenos first libretto. Handel’s oratorio Deborah, with text by 
Samuel Humphreys (1739), is among the earliest works of his 
“oratorio period.” Baldassare Galuppi’s oratorio Jahel (Ven- 
ice, 1747) featured an unusual item - an aria accompanied by 
two mandolins. Eighteenth-century compositions, mainly 
oratorios, were often performed in honor of politically active 
woman rulers, such as the empress Maria Theresa. Two suc- 
cessful later works were Josef Foerster’s opera Deborah (1893; 
text after S. *Mosenthal) and Ildebrando Pizzetti’s opera Deb- 
ora e Jaele (composed 1915-21), first performed in Milan in 
1922. Two settings of the verse “Thus may Thine Enemies Per- 
ish” from the Song of Deborah (Judg. 5:31) have been absorbed 
into the “corpus” of Israeli folksong: one by Uri Givon (with 
the textual variant “Thine Enemies, O Israel” instead of “O 
God”) and another by Sara Levi-Tannai; both have also been 
made into folk dances. One of the Aramaic epic chants of the 
Jews of Kurdistan describes the story of Jael and Sisera (J.J. 
Rivlin, Shirat Yehudei ha-Targum (1959), 203-9). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: CHARACTER OF DEBORAH: J. Pedersen, 
Studies in the Old Testament Prophecy (1950), 127-42; Kaufmann Y., 
Toledot, 1 (1937), 700, 718; Brawer, in: BJPES, 8 (1941), 67-72. WAR 
OF DEBORAH: Albright, in: BASOR, 62 (1936), 26-31; Engberg and 
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Sefer Shofetim (1962), 113ff.; W. Richter, Traditiongeschichtliche Unter- 
suchungen zum Richterbuch (1963), 29ff. THE SONG OF DEBORAH: 
S. Daiches, The Song of Deborah (1926); O. Grether, Das Deboralied 
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DEBORIN (Joffe), ABRAM MOISEYEVICH (1881-1963), 
Russian Marxist philosopher. Born into a poor family in Lith- 
uania, Deborin found employment as a metalworker and got 
caught up in the revolutionary spirit of the time. In 1903 he 
sided with Lenin’s Bolsheviks against the Menshevik faction. 
As a student in Switzerland he came under the influence of the 
founder of Russian Marxism, Georgi Plekhanov, and became 
a Menshevik. With the success of the Bolshevik Revolution of 
1917, he quit the Mensheviks and turned again to Lenin, offer- 
ing the regime his services as a philosopher. Lenin cautiously 
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approved Deborin’s appointment to the Sverdlov Communist 
University in 1921. By 1925 he controlled both the leading So- 
viet journal, Pod znamenem marksizma (“Under the Banner of 
Marxism”), and the philosophy section of the Institute of Red 
Professorship, the leading graduate school. In 1928 he joined 
the Communist Party, and became the most influential Soviet 
academic philosopher. However, in 1929 the second conference 
of Marxist-Leninist scholarly institutions adjudged Deborin’s 
views “incorrect and un-Marxist.” This, the first Soviet instance 
of the legislation of philosophic truth by party decree, came in 
the wake ofa split — festering since 1924 — between the “mech- 
anists,” headed by L.I. Akselrod, who emphasized materialism, 
and what Stalin slightingly called the “Menshevizing idealists” 
headed by Deborin, who stressed Hegelian dialectics. In a sense, 
the Deborinists had been arguing for the integrity of dialectical 
materialism, and Deborin was condemned for failing to adjust 
from Leninism to Stalinism. After 1931 he played a modest role 
as philosophy member at Moscow’s Academy of Science, which 
directed the work of some 260 Russian institutes. In 1937 many 
who were accused of “Menshevik idealism’ were arrested and 
perished in camps and prisons. Deborin was spared this fate. 

Deborin’s earliest important work is Vvedeniye v filosofiyu 
dialekticheskogo materializma (“Introduction to the Philoso- 
phy of Dialectical Materialism,” 1922). His later publications 
include the first volume of Sotsialno-politicheskiye ucheniye 
novogo i noveyshego vremeni (“Socio-political Doctrines of 
Modern Times,” 1958; Sp. trans. Las doctrinas politico-sociales 
de la época moderna y contemporanea, 1960), and a collection 
of articles, Filosofiya i politika (1961). In 1928, together with 
August Thalheimer, he published a volume for the 250" an- 
niversary of *Spinoza’s death, Spinozas Stellung in der Vorge- 
schichte des dialektischen Materialismus. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Joravsky, Soviet Marxism and Natural Sci- 
ence, 1917-1932 (1961), 119-29, 170-84; Encyclopedia of Philosophy, 2 
(1967), 164-5, 309; 7 (1967), 266. 


DEBRECEN, city in E. Hungary; following the Reformation it 
was a bastion of Calvinism (known as “Calvinist Rome”). Jews 
began to settle there from the beginning of the 19 century 
but without the agreement of the city council; official permis- 
sion was eventually received in 1840. There are records of an 
organized community from 1851; synagogues were built in 1851 
and 1865; a third - a monumental construction — was erected 
in 1895-97; the building was destroyed by fire in 1948. In 1870 
the Debrecen community declared itself a *status-quo commu- 
nity; in 1886 a separate Orthodox community was formed. The 
Orthodox synagogue, still in use in 1970, was built in 1893. A 
Jewish secondary school, established in 1921, existed until 1944. 
The Jewish population numbered 118 in 1848; 544 in 1856; 6,200 
in 1900; 8,400 in 1910; 10,170 in 1920; and 12,000 in 1940. Un- 
der the Nazi regime, the young men were sent to forced labor 
camps. Of these several hundred were burnt to death in the 
Dorosics hospital. About 7,500 persons were deported up to 
June 26-28, 1944: some to Auschwitz, and the rest — because 
the railway lines had been destroyed by bombing - to Austria. 
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Those who returned formed the largest community in 
the area, consisting of 4,640 members in 1946. In 1970 there 
were 1,200 Jews with rabbis and two synagogues. The status- 
quo community used a synagogue built in 1909-10. A small 
community remained at the outset of the 21% century, mostly 
aged and unaffiliated with Jewish organizations. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Magyar Zsidé Lexikon (1929), 188-91; L. 
Zoltai, in: Magyar Zsidé Szemle, 51 (1934), 18-32; Schlesinger Samuel 
emlékezete (Debrecen, 1938); UJE, 3 (1941), 505-6; E. Sds, in: Mag- 
yar Zsidé Szemle, 59-62 (1942-45), 61-80, includes bibliography in 
Hung; I. Véghazi, Adatok a debreceni zsidosdg térténetéhez (Buenos 


Aires, 1967). 
[Alexander Scheiber] 


DEBRECENJI (Brunner), JOZEF (1905- ), Yugoslav author 
and editor. Born in Budapest, Debrecenji began his career on 
the editorial staff of several Hungarian newspapers and pe- 
riodicals. He spent World War 11 in concentration camps, an 
experience that strongly influenced his postwar writings. From 
1945 Debrecenji became a full-time writer in Belgrade, pub- 
lishing poems, short stories, novels, and literary criticism. His 
outstanding work, Hladni krematorijum (“The Cold Cremato- 
rium,” 1951), first appeared in Hungarian as Hideg krematorium 
(1950). Debrecenji’s later works, studies of human destiny in 
troubled times, include the drama Smena (“The Shift,” 1953), 
and collections of short stories such as Neverovatno leto (“The 
Incredible Summer,” 1955) and Ljudsko meso (“Human Flesh,” 
1962) which first appeared in Hungarian. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Enciklopedija Jugoslavije (1956), S.V. 


[Zdenko Lowenthal] 


DECALOGUE (The Ten Commandments). The statements 
of God quoted by Moses in Deuteronomy 5:6-18 are entitled 
“the ten words, or utterances” (Heb. 0°9270 My aseret ha-de- 
varim; Lxx déka prpata [Deut. 4:13], déxa Adyot [10:4]). The 
same title in Exodus 34:28 has traditionally been referred to 
the “original” version of these statements in Exodus 20:2-14 
[17] but see below). Mishnaic Hebrew 117273 N1WyY aseret ha- 
dibberot reflects the specialized use of 127 dibber (cf. Jer. 5:13) 
for divine speech. 


Problems of the Literary Setting 

Exodus 19:9 announces a dialogue between God and Moses 
(or an address by God to Moses) to be held at Sinai and over- 
heard by the people, for the purpose of making them believe 
Moses “ever after.” Verse 19 tells of such a dialogue - the con- 
tents of which are not specified - amid smoke, quaking, and 
the blare of a horn (some exegetes identify it with the collo- 
quy of verses 20-24, others, with the Decalogue). Again, af- 
ter Moses descends to the people (19:25), God speaks (“to 
Moses,’ Lxx A) the entire Decalogue (20:1ff.). Frightened by 
the thunder, the smoke, and the blaring horn, the people fall 
back and plead with Moses to be their intermediary; Moses 
reassures the people that God wants only to train them in the 
fear of Him, then approaches the cloud enshrouding God 
(20:15-18 (18-21)). 
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Deuteronomy represents God summoning the people at 
Horeb (Sinai) to let them hear His voice in order to train them 
in the fear of Him (4:10). He speaks to them “face to face” out 
of the fire - but Moses was standing between the people and 
God “to declare YH wu’s word to you, because you were afraid 
of the fire and would not ascend the mountain” (5:4-5). Af- 
ter hearing the Decalogue, the frightened people plead with 
Moses to be their intermediary (5:20ff.). 

The attempts to reconcile these accounts internally and 
with each other are not convincing. The accounts apparently 
combine different versions of the event: (a) God spoke with 
Moses, and the people overheard; (b) He spoke with Moses 
and then Moses transmitted His words to the people; (c) God 
spoke to the people directly. The relation of the Decalogue to 
God’s purpose in speaking with Moses in the Exodus account 
is obscure; why He speaks it to the people in Deuteronomy is 
only slightly less so. Common to all versions, however, is the 
affirmation that at Sinai-Horeb the entire people heard God’s 
voice (Ex. 19:9, 22 (2); Deut. 4:10 ff., 33, 36; 5:19 ff.; 9:10; Neh. 
9:13). Medieval theologians deduced from the combination 
of the Decalogue and the motif of the people hearing God’s 
voice, particularly in Exodus 19:9 and Deuteronomy 5:21, that 
God’s purpose in proclaiming the Decalogue was achieved 
when “henceforth the people believed that Moses held direct 
communication with God, that his words were not creations 
of his own mind” (Judah Halevi, Sefer ha-Kuzari, 1:87), and 
hence, that the laws he subsequently communicated originated 
with God (Maim., Yad, Yesodei ha-Torah, 8:1f.). This is a 
likely interpretation of the present form of the Decalogue 
narrative. 

The Decalogue comprised the stipulations of the *cove- 
nant between God and Israel (Deut. 4:13). It was engraved on 
both sides of two stone “tablets of the covenant” (naa-nni 
or Nya nn? [n17¥, traditionally rendered “testimony, is to be 
connected with Akkadian adi and Old Aramaic (°)TY, X°TY 
“treaty”] by the finger of God; Moses ascended Mount Sinai 
and there he remained, fasting forty days before receiving the 
tablets (Ex. 24:12, 18; 32:15-16; Deut. 9:9ff.). Furious over the 
*golden calf Moses broke the first pair of tablets (Ex. 32:19; 
Deut. 9:17), after which he again ascended Sinai, remaining 
another forty days pleading on behalf of the people. After God 
forgave the people, Moses was ordered to provide a second 
pair of stones on which God wrote exactly what was written on 
the first pair (Ex. 32:30 ff; 34:1ff., 28; Deut. 9:18-20; 10:1-2, 10). 
God commanded that this pair be placed inside the *Ark of the 
Covenant, which was housed first in the tent sanctuary, later 
in the Tabernacle at Shiloh, and ultimately in the *Temple in 
Jerusalem (Ex. 25:16, 21; 40:20; Deut. 10:2-5; 1 Kings 8:9). The 
Ark was conceived as God’s footstool (1 Chron. 28:2), which 
is comparable (Tur-Sinai, Haran) to the custom attested in 
Egypt and Hatti of depositing copies of pacts under the feet 
of gods who had witnessed them. 

The account of these events is complicated in Exodus by 
the intervening presence, in 34:10-26, of another set of cov- 
enant stipulations, which Moses is also commanded to write 
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down (34:27). These concern (1) alliances with the idolatrous 
Canaanites; (2) molten gods; (3) the festival of unleavened 
bread; (4) firstlings; (5) the Sabbath; (6) the festival of weeks; 
(7) the ingathering festival; (8) sacrifice; (9) first fruits; and 
(10) cooking a kid in its mother’s milk. They are presented as 
the terms of God’s renewed covenant with Israel, and repeat 
the injunctions from 23:23ff. and 34:10-19 touching on the 
chief offenses involved in the golden calf episode (other mol- 
ten gods; an invented festival). In 34:27 and 28 references to the 
two distinct series of covenant stipulations are juxtaposed. 

Critics have called the stipulations of Exodus 34 the “cul- 
tic decalogue,” as distinguished from the traditional - or the 
“ethical” - decalogue, and regard it as the more ancient. This 
relative dating rests in large measure on the supposition that 
the “ethical decalogue” reflects the teachings of the literary 
prophets. Yet nothing of the peculiar emphases of literary 
prophecy (e.g., concern for the rights of the weak) appears in 
the “ethical decalogue,’ while its own ethical injunctions are 
found not only in pre-prophetic Israelite literature, but in ex- 
tra-biblical sources as well (see below). 

The interrelation of these two series of covenant stipu- 
lations is obscure; no less obscure is the relation of the Dec- 
alogue of Exodus 20 to the following law corpus (20:19-23 
(22-26); 21-23) — “all the words of yHwH and all the rules” 
that Moses relayed to the people and wrote down in the “book 
of the covenant” (24:3—-4, 7). Thus several entities called cov- 
enant documents appear in the formidably complex section, 
Exodus 19-34. Criticism has been unable to assign these docu- 
ments convincingly to one or another of the narrative strands 
that have been analyzed in the Pentateuch (the Decalogue is 
often assigned to the “Elohist”). It is as likely as not that the 
covenant documents were preexisting entities incorporated 
more or less whole into the narrative. The Deuteronomic ver- 
sion of the Decalogue shows changes under the influence of its 
context and there is reason to believe that all of the covenant 
documents underwent changes (mostly accretions) before at- 
taining their present form. (See Table: Decalogue 1.) 


Versions of the Decalogue 

In addition to the two versions of the Decalogue found in the 
masoretic text of Exodus and Deuteronomy, the Samaritan 
Pentateuch preserves slightly differing Hebrew texts. Its ma- 
jor innovation consists in counting, as the tenth “word, the 
injunction to publish the Decalogue on Mount *Gerizim - the 
sacred mountain of the *Samaritans (the injunction combines 
Deut. 11:29a, 27:2b-3a, 4a [Samaritan version], 5-7, and 11:30). 
This dogmatic accretion to the text reflects the notion, first 
attested in the Hellenistic-Jewish literature (see below), that 
the Decalogue is an epitome of the Law, a capsule of its chief 
injunctions. A Hebrew version of the Exodus Decalogue ap- 
pears in the *Nash papyrus (c. second century B.C.E.) - evi- 
dently used in the liturgy, to judge from the *Shema‘ reading 
that immediately follows (see below). Nash is closely related 
to the Septuagint of Exodus, and is likely to be a copy from the 
Hebrew that underlies the Septuagint manuscript. A fragment 
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EXODUS DEUTERONOMY 


| YHWH am your God who brought you out of the land of Egypt: You shall have no other gods beside Me. You shall not make for yourself 
a sculptured image or (> D") any likeness of what is in the heavens above, or on the earth below, or in the waters under the earth. 
You shall not bow down to them or serve them. For | YHWH your God am a jealous God, visiting the iniquity of fathers upon children 
(and D’) upon the third and upon the fourth generations of those who hate me, but showing kindness to the thousandth generation 
of those who love me and observe my commandments. 


You shall not utter the name of YHWH your God for a vain thing; for YHWH will not clear one who utters his name for a vain thing. 


Remember’ the sabbath day to hallow it. Six days you shall 
labor and do all your work, but* the seventh day is a sabbath of 
YHWH your God; you shall not do any work® you and your son 
and your daughter, your male and your female slave® and’ your® 
cattle, and the stranger who is in your settlements. For in six 
days YHWH made heaven and earth’ the sea and all that is 
in them, and He rested on the seventh day; therefore YHWH 
blessed the sabbath? day and hallowed it. 


Honor your father and your mother'* that you may long endure 
on the’? land that YHWH your God is giving you. 


You shall not have designs on your fellow’s house (-hold).'® 


You shall not have designs"? on your fellow’s wife,” or?' his 
male or his female slave, or?’ his ox, or his ass” or all that is 
your fellow’s. 


Observe the sabbath day to hallow it, as YHWH your God 
commanded you. Six days you shall labor and do all your work, 
but* the seventh day is a sabbath of YHWH your God; you shall 
not do any work® you and”? your son and'° your daughter, and" 
your male and your female slave and" your ox and your ass 
and all" your cattle, and the stranger who is in your settlements, 
so that your male and female slave may rest as you do. You 
must remember that you were a slave in the land of Egypt 
and YHWH your God brought you out of there with a mighty 
hand and an outstretched arm; therefore YHWH your God 
has commanded you to make” the sabbath day.'* 


Honor your father and your mother as YHWH your God 
commanded you, ‘that you may long endure and that you 
may fare well® on the land that YHWH your God is giving 
you. 


™You shall not murder. 
(And D) You shall not commit adultery. 
(And D2) You shall not steal’ 


(And D2) You shall not bear false (17w) E; (xiw) (D) witness against your fellow. 


And? You shall not have designs on your fellow’s wife? 


And? you shall not desire” your fellow’s house,” ”° his field 
or’ his male or? his female slave,”° his ox, or® his ass,”° or all 
that is your fellows. 





Key to apparatus: 


> = “is missing in” 


+ on it (bh) N, (ow) Q, Eg, Dg endure Dg 





®6 your ox and your ass and all your N, Eg 


1-17 adultery, steal, murder Eg; adultery, murder, steal 


Dg = Greek Deut. (ed. Rahifs) 7 >Es N, Dg (Philo) 

Ds = Samaritan Deut. (ed. von Gall) 8 +and Eg 8 wife [N], Eg 

Eg = Greek Exod. 8 seventh N, Eg 19 ttm?whN 

Es = Samaritan Exod. 10 5/Q 20 house (or Eg) his field N, Es, Eg 
N = Nash Papyrus " > Q, Ds, Dg 21 > Es 

Q = 40 Deut.m (see Bibl.) 2 observe Q, Dg 2 + or all his cattle Eg 

+ = added matter in source(s) indicated ‘3 + and to hallow it Dg; to hallow it, for in six days ** house(hold) Ds 


YHWH made heaven and earth, the sea all thatisin 24 have designs on Q, Ds, Dg 
them, and He rested on the seventh day; therefore 7 wife Ds 


' +orQ, Ds, Dg YHWH blessed the sabbath day to hallow it Q 7% +orDg 

2 > Q, Ds, Dg 4 + that you may fare well and N, Eg 7 >Q,Ds 

3 Observe Es 8 + good Eg 7% >Q 

4 +onN,Q 1616 that you may fare well and that you may long * + orall his cattle Dg 
5 
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containing the Deuteronomic Decalogue has been found in 
*Qumran Cave 4 (4Q Deutm; c. first century B.C.E.). 

A translation of the received Hebrew text of the Deca- 
logue follows, paragraphed according to Norzi’s Minhat Shai. 
Minor divergences of D(euteronomy) from E(xodus) are in 
parentheses; where major divergences occur, E’s version of 
the “word” appears on the left, p’s on the right, with diver- 
gent matter in boldface. The divergences in early versions are 
in footnotes. 

Divergences between the masoretic texts of E and p are 
wider than between each of them and their versions, or be- 
tween the versional texts of E and p. This speaks for the pri- 
ority of the masoretic text. The ground for the Sabbath in z 
is organically related to the opening command: reference to 
the Creation explains how the Sabbath is yHwu’s, and why 
it is to be sanctified. Compared with it, p’s ground - to give 
rest to slaves and remember the Exodus (cf. Deut. 15:15; 16:12; 
24:18, 22; cf. Ex. 23:12) - is tangential. Rhetorical expansions 
in Deuteronomy’s style occur in p’s commands regarding the 
Sabbath and honoring parents (cf. 4:23; 20:17, and 5:26; 6:18; 
12:25, etc.). The addition of ox and ass in its Sabbath com- 
mand derives from the list in the last paragraph. A socioeco- 
nomic divergence appears in the last two paragraphs. £ fol- 
lows a general term (bayit; “household,” as, e.g., in Gen. 18:19; 
45:18; Deut. 25:9) with particulars in descending order, omit- 
ting real property. p includes real property, and so it puts wife 
first (as in E’s particulars) and pairs bayit, taken as “house,” 
with “field” p’s divergences are thus of a piece with the rhe- 
torical idiom of Deuteronomy, and reflect its post-settlement 
orientation. 

The expansive and synthetic tendencies visible in p are 
carried even further in the versions, a climax being 4Q Deut. 
m’s attachment of £’s Sabbath ground onto p’s (note 13). Ibn 
Ezra’s remark on p’s divergence from £ applies to the entire re- 
corded transmission of the Decalogue: “Words are like bodies, 
their meaning, like the soul; hence the custom of the wise... 
not to be too concerned with changing the words so long as 
their meaning stays the same.” 


The Division Into Ten “Words” 

The entire passage in which (and in which only) God speaks 
in the first person is one long paragraph. Sifrei Numbers (112) 
calls it all “the first utterance” (concerning idolatry), though 
common opinion divides it into two (Hizzekuni: “The first 
two ‘words’ were said in a single utterance”). To make up ten, 
each sentence of the ban on coveting is counted a paragraph, 
though the cantillation connects them (cf. Minhat Shai and 
Ibn Ezra, both of whom deprecate numbering the “words” ac- 
cording to the paragraphing). 

Two sets of cantillations appear in the first paragraph and 
with the first four brief “You shall not’s”: the so-called “up- 
per” set, which treats the whole paragraph as one long verse 
and breaks the “You shall not’s” into four short ones, and the 
so-called “lower” set, which breaks the paragraph into four 


>? 


verses and unites the “You shall not’s” into a single verse. The 
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upper cantillation represents the traditional manner in which 
Israel heard the ten “words” at Sinai, and is used for the pub- 
lic synagogal reading of the Decalogue (some say, only on the 
Feast of Shavuot); the lower normalizes the verse-lengths, and 
is used on all other occasions (e.g., private reading; Minhat 
Shai, Hizzekuni). 

For Philo (Decal. 53ff., 66ff.) and Josephus (Ant., 3:91-92) 
the first “word” says that God is one and alone to be worshiped 
(i.e., “I YHwH” plus “You shall not make etc.”). The Samaritans 
start the count with “You shall have no other gods” - which 
runs to the end of the paragraph, and adds a new tenth “word” 
(see above). The Samaritan notion that “I yHwH” stands out- 
side the count had medieval Jewish proponents (see Ibn Ezra’s 
commentary). The commonly held count makes “I yHwuH” the 
first word (enjoining belief in God), “You shall have no other 
gods” to the end of the paragraph, the second (banning idola- 
try). The natural construction of the first sentence, however, 
subordinates it to the second (cf. Judg. 6:8-10; Hos. 13:2-4; 
Ps. 81:8-10), entailing the following count and characteriza- 
tion of the “words”: 

1. On the ground that it is He who liberated them from 
Egypt, God demands that Israel recognize as god no other di- 
vine beings (cf. Nahmanides). 

2. No image of any creature may be made for worship - 
no distinction being made between a symbol of another god 
and one used in the cult of YHwH. Any cult image is ipso facto 
“another god,’ an object of YHwH’s jealousy (cf. Ex. 20:20 (23); 
Deut. 4:15 ff. the golden calf is in yHwu’s honor, Ex. 32:5). 
This demand for an aniconic cult does not prohibit objects 
of religious art which are not intended as objects of worship 
(e.g., *cherubim, trees, lions, cattle (1 Kings 6:23ff., 29; 7:25, 
29)). If, however, such an object became venerated, it was then 
banned (11 Kings 18:4). 

3. Using God’s name for a vain thing has traditionally 
been understood to mean false oaths (cf. Ps. 24:4; Targ.); but 
evil prayer (cf. Ps. 16:4) or sorcery might be intended too. 
Frivolous oaths (Philo, Josephus) and, finally, any idle use of 
God's name (e.g., as in an unnecessary benediction (Ber. 33a)) 
came to be included. Another possibility (Staples, Sperling) is 
that the phrase should be translated as: “You shall not speak 
the name of YHwH to that which is false.” In other words, do 
not identify a false god with yHwu. Given the previous pro- 
hibition of having no other gods, Israelites might have been 
tempted to identify other gods with yHwu. To identify a false 
god with Yahweh was to commit a crime so severe that Yah- 
weh would not acquit he offender. 

4. Observance of the Sabbath rest, according to E£, re- 
spects God’s consecration of the day at the end of Creation. p’s 
motive associates a purely ethical notion (cf. Ex. 23:12) with the 
general ground, expressed in the first “word,” of Israel’s duty 
to obey God’s commands (cf. Deut. 6:21-24). 

5. Honor is due to both father and mother (cf. Lev. 19:3; 
and Ex. 21:15, 17; Lev. 20:9; Deut. 21:18 ff; 27:16). Juxtaposi- 
tion of this “word” to the preceding injunctions concerning 
God’s honor was later explained by the parents’ partnership 
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with God in creating offspring (Mekh. Sb-Y to 20:12, Nah- 
manides; cf. Gen. 4:1). 

6. “Murder” has traditionally rendered the Hebrew razah 
here; for, though the verb covers non-culpable homicide as 
well (Num. 35:11, 27, 30; Deut. 4:42), to construe it as an abso- 
lute ban on killing would bring this “word” into conflict with 
the death penalty prescribed by the law for many offenses. The 
injunction affirms the sanctity of human life. 

7. The verb naaf denotes sexual relations with a married 
woman by anyone but her husband (Lev. 20:10; Jer. 29:23; Ezek. 
16:32). The inviolateness of a married woman is the basis of a 
patrilineal society. 

8. Tradition understands ganav here to denote kidnap- 
ping, ie., a theft liable to capital punishment - an offense of 
the same order as the two preceding (Mekh., Yitro, 8). But to 
make the legal penalty determinative in a document that ig- 
nores legal penalties throughout is unwarranted. Stealing at 
large is banned; the right of possession is affirmed. 

9. The ban on false witness seeks to protect all transac- 
tions that require the honesty of the citizenry in the market- 
place (Jer. 32:12) as well as the court. 

10. Traditional legal exegesis understands hamad to in- 
volve action (Mekh., Yitro, 8, comparing Deut. 7:25; Mekh., 
sBY to 20:17: “one who exerts pressure to get something”; cf. 
Levi b. Gershom, who compares Ex. 34:24 [“no man will en- 
deavor to take it from you”] and Micah 2:2, and concludes 
that “one does not violate this prohibition until he does some- 
thing to obtain the object”). But (as Ibn Ezra to Deut. 5:16 ob- 
serves) the verb may also be merely mental (e.g., Prov. 6:25), 
so that one wonders whether the actional interpretation does 
not arise out of misplaced legalism, i.e., the wish to define the 
prohibition in terms amenable to law enforcement. Since D 
expressly substitutes hitavvah (hit awwah, “desire”) for hamad 
in the second sentence, it clearly regarded the injunction as 
banning guilty desires. 


Original Form and Date: Critical View 

The divergent grounds of the Sabbath command in £ and p, 
the disparity caused by the uneven presence of motive clauses 
and particulars, and the shift from first to third person with 
reference to God in the third “word” and thereafter (whence 
the rabbinic theory that only the first two were heard “from 
the mouth of God” (Mak. 24a); but such shifts are common 
(e.g., Ex. 23:13-25; 34:11-26)) have given rise to the theory that 
the “words” were originally all terse and only later received, 
unequally, additional clauses. A representative attempt to re- 
construct the original form of the “words” (Stamm and An- 
drew in bibl.) follows: 


Iam YHWH your God: 

You shall have no other gods besides me. 

You shall not make yourself a graven image. 
You shall not take the name of yHwH in vain. 
Remember the Sabbath day. 

Honor your father and your mother. 

You shall not kill. 

You shall not commit adultery. 
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You shall not steal (a person, i.e. kidnap). 
You shall not bear false witness. 
You shall not covet. 


Criteria for dating even this shortened form of the Decalogue 
are wanting. Monolatry, aniconism (cf. the empty cherub 
throne over the ark), and the sanctity of the divine name are 
coeval with the beginnings of biblical religion. The Sabbath 
as a sacred day of rest is found in the manna-story (Ex. 16 [J, 
11'-10' cent.]). The ethical values of the Decalogue are com- 
mon to other ancient Near Eastern civilizations. Comparisons 
with the Egyptian “Protestation of Guiltlessness” (a guide for 
the deceased during his final judgment after death) have of- 
ten been made: “... I have not stolen ... I have not been cov- 
etous ... I have not robbed ... I have not killed men ... I have 
not told lies ... [have not committed adultery, etc.” (Pritchard, 
Texts, 35). While there is no proof of Mosaic origin, there is no 
ideational or substantive objection to the Decalogue’s origi- 
nating in Moses’ time. Literary influence of supposedly later 
Deuteronomic and priestly material has been found in the 
motive clauses; but even this is questionable in the light of 
the possibility that the influence may have run the other way. 
Reminiscences of the Decalogue have been detected in Hosea 
4:2; 12:10; 13:4 and Jeremiah 7:9. 


Structure and Arrangement 

A dual structure can be seen in the Decalogue: items one 
through four deal with man’s relation to God; six through ten 
with man’s relation to man; and the fifth, with relation to par- 
ents, forming a bridge between the two (Philo). The first five 
“words,” having particularly Israelite orientation, are furnished 
with additional motive clauses; and they alone each contain a 
reference to “YH WH your God.” The last five “words” have nei- 
ther — being universal ethical requirements (PR 21:99). 

While the biblical text gives no indication of how the 
“words” were distributed on the tablets, it is commonly as- 
sumed that they stood five over against five. An ingenious 
homily based on this assumption correlates the “words” op- 
posite each other on the tablets thus: Murder is an injury to 
God whose image man is - apostasy is equivalent to marital 
infidelity - stealing will lead to a false oath (cf. Zech. 5:3-4, 
Prov. 30:9) — the Sabbath-breaker attests falsely that God did 
not create the world in six days and rest on the seventh — he 
who covets his fellow’s wife will end by fathering a child 
who rejects his true parent and honors another (Mekh., Yitro, 
8). 

The “words” are ranged in a fairly clear descending or- 
der from matters divine to matters human, and within each 
group from higher to lower values. Duties to God come first: 
the obligation to worship Him alone precedes treating His 
name with reverence, and both precede the symbolic piety of 
Sabbath rest. Respect for parental authority naturally follows 
respect for God. The purely ethical injunctions are ranged in 
an obvious hierarchy: life, the family, right of possession, reli- 
ability of public statements. The last “word” - the ban on guilty 
attempts or desires — deals with what is both least culpable and 
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most ethically sensitive; it acts as a safeguard against infring- 
ing on any of the other ethical injunctions. 


Setting in Life 

In later times, the Decalogue pericope (Ex. 19-20) was part 
of the liturgy of the Feast of Shavuot - by tradition, the an- 
niversary of the Sinai theophany (Meg. 31a; Tosef., Meg. 4:5). 
This provides an analogy to the modern theory that in ancient 
Israel a festival of “covenant renewal” existed, whose liturgy 
included the solemn recitation of the Decalogue (Deut. 31:11). 
Support for the theory has been sought in formal similarities 
between the categorical (apodictic) idiom of the Decalogue 
and passages in Hittite vassal treaties which, among other 
things, require regular public reading of the document. The 
absence of any reference to such a festival in the biblical cal- 
endars militates against the theory. Moreover, when a com- 
memorative function is attached to a festival, it is invariably 
related to some mighty or redemptive act of God on behalf 
of man (*Creation, *Exodus), but the Sinai theophany is not 
counted among these acts until very late biblical times (Neh. 
9:13-14). The analogy of Deuteronomy 31:11 suggests, on the 
contrary, that in biblical times the public recitation of covenant 
stipulations would have been a secondary adjunct to one of 
the major festivals. Only later, when the “gift of the Torah” was 
appreciated as a boon (not only a solemn obligation (a glim- 
mer of this is seen in Deut. 4:8)), did it become the fit subject 
of a major commemorative festival. 

Jeremiah 35:6-7 shows that the rule of an order (here 
the Rechabites) might be formally quite similar to the Deca- 
logue. Like the founding father Jonadab ben Rechab, God 
defined the conduct required for the well-being of his “holy 
people” largely through prohibitions. Among such clusters of 
admonitions (cf. especially Lev. 19, “which contains the en- 
tire Decalogue” [Lev. R. 24:51] the Decalogue stands out for 
its generality and suggestiveness, and its balance of essential 
religious and ethical injunctions. Not much is known of the 
mode of transmission of the Decalogue and its setting in life 
before it was incorporated into the narratives of the Torah. 
The Decalogue came to be regarded as a summary of biblical 
law. Philo worked out the classes of law generated from each 
“word”: the third “word,” for example, covers all the rules of 
oaths; the fourth, all the sacred seasons and festivals; the fifth, 
all duties toward masters, elders, and rulers; the sixth, all sex- 
ual morality; the seventh, all bodily injury; the eighth, laws of 
debt, partnership, and robbery. This notion eventuated hymns 
for the Feast of Shavuot called Azharot (“Instructions”), in 
which the entire canon of 613 commandments was artfully 
distributed under the heads of each of the ten “words” (Sid- 
dur R. Saadyah Gaon, ed. I. Davidson et al. (1941), 191-216; I. 
Elbogen, Gottesdienst (1924), 217-8). 

The Nash papyrus reflects liturgical recitation of the Dec- 
alogue which was practiced in Egypt down to late times (J. 
Mann, in HUCA, 2 (1925), 283). *Tefillin from Second Temple 
times found in the Qumran caves contain the Decalogue (see 
bibl.); and evidence that this practice was maintained among 
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Babylonian Jews is found in Jerome (to Ezek. 24:15 [17]; see 


Habermann in bibl.). 
[Moshe Greenberg] 


In Rabbinical Literature 

The problem of the two versions of the Decalogue did not 
constitute any difficulty for the rabbis. They maintained that 
“Remember” (Ex. 20:8) and “Observe” (Deut. 5:12), as well 
as all the other variations between the two versions, were ut- 
tered simultaneously, “something which transcends the ca- 
pacity of the human mouth to utter and of the human ear to 
hear” (Shevu. 20b; RH 27a). The omission of “that it may go 
well with thee” (Deut. 5:16) from the Fifth Commandment 
in the first version was because the initial tablets were des- 
tined to be broken (BK 55a). Different opinions are expressed 
with regard to the number of commandments inscribed on 
each tablet. The prevailing opinion was that they were equally 
divided; the first five (relating to the duties of man to God) 
on one tablet and the next five (relating to the duties of man 
to man) on the second. Others held that each tablet con- 
tained the entire Decalogue. One interpretation of “they were 
written on both their sides; on the one side and on the other 
were they written” (Ex. 32:15) gives rise to the view that the 
entire Decalogue was written on both sides of the tablets (Song 
R. 5:14, no. 1). The Talmud, however (Shab. 104a), explains 
it to mean that the letters were incised right through the 
stone, which resulted in the comment that the mem and 
samekh which were in the tablets stood there by a miracle 
since they were completely closed letters and normally should 
have fallen out (Shab. 104a). As, however, the Jerusalem Tal- 
mud points out this applies only to the ketav Ashuri (the As- 
syrian script) whereas, if the Torah was written in the an- 
cient Hebrew script, this would apply to the ayin (TJ, Meg. 
1:11, 71C). 

The first two commandments, which were stated in the 
first person, were heard directly from God by the people. The 
remaining commandments were transmitted by Moses (Mak. 
24a). Every single Israelite felt as if God was announcing the 
commandments directly to him (Tanh. B. Ex., 79). 


In the Liturgy 
The Decalogue was originally included in the daily Temple 
service (Tam. 5:1). Outside the Temple, the people also wanted 
to include it in the daily service, but they were forbidden to do 
so in order to refute the contention of heretical sects (minim) 
that only the Ten Commandments were divinely given (Ber. 
12a). The aggadic statement that all the 613 commandments 
were written on the tablets in the space between the Ten Com- 
mandments was probably also intended to dispel this view 
(Song R. 5:14, no. 2). As a result, the Decalogue does not form 
part of the statutory daily liturgy. The only emphasis given to 
it is that the congregation rises when it is read as part of the 
regular weekly portions (twice a year in the portions Yitro and 
Va-Ethannan) and on the festival of Shavuot. 

In some Oriental communities (e.g., in Libya), it was 
customary to read the Ten Commandments on Shavuot to- 
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gether with the Arabic translation. In many *Reform congre- 
gations, the solemn recital of the Ten Commandments is part 
of the confirmation ceremony which is generally celebrated 
on Shavuot. Likewise, at the bar mitzvah celebration in the 
synagogue, the boy or girl recites the Ten Commandments 
before the open *Ark as part of a solemn pledge of allegiance 
to the Jewish tradition. 

For the Decalogue in Tefillin see *Tefillin and see also 
*Commandments, The 613. 


[Aaron Rothkoff] 


In Jewish Philosophy 

In discussing the Decalogue, Jewish philosophers generally 
dealt with the following three topics: the nature of the Sinaitic 
phenomenon, the various enumerations of the Ten Com- 
mandments, and their philosophical message. The usual in- 
terpretation of the Sinaitic experience is that God willed that 
an incorporeal voice should come into being and pronounce 
the Ten Commandments in an audible and intelligible man- 
ner (*Philo, Decal. 9; *Judah Halevi, Kuzari, 1:89; *Levi b. 
Gershom, commentary to Ex. 20, etc.). Maimonides (Guide, 
2:33) and Hermann *Cohen (Die Religion der Vernunft [1929], 
44ff.) maintain that, since the Sinaitic experience was a pro- 
phetic one and thus could not have been experienced by those 
who were not qualified, it must follow that Moses alone heard 
and comprehended all the Ten Commandments. The people 
only heard an indistinguishable sound the meaning of which 
was explained to them by Moses. “I am the Lord” (Ex. 20:2) 
is generally accepted as the first commandment and the in- 
junction against acknowledging the existence of other gods, 
making, or worshiping idols (Ex. 20:3-5) as the second. Philo, 
however, considers the prohibition of acknowledging other 
gods (Ex. 20:3) as the first commandment, and making or 
worshiping idols (Ex. 20:4-5) as the second. The Decalogue 
encompasses fundamental principles which contain the en- 
tire Mosaic teaching (S.D. *Luzzatto, commentary to Ex. 2; I. 
*Abrabanel, commentary to Ex. 20). Their aim is the perfection 
of the body and of the soul. Thus they include metaphysical 
truths and ethical rules of conduct (Guide, 3:17). Because of 
their greater importance, metaphysical truths are listed first 
in the first tablet (Joseph *Albo, Sefer-ha-Ikkarim, 3:26). The 
first three commandments teach the existence of God, His 
unity and incorporeality, His providence, revelation, and ven- 
eration (ibid.). The fourth commandment (Ex. 20:8-11; Deut. 
5:12-15) enjoins a belief in creation, in the subordination of 
nature to God (Guide, 2:31), and in the equality of all men (H. 
Cohen, Der Sabbath, 1881). The last five commandments (Ex. 
20:13-14; Deut. 5:16-18) aim at controlling emotions and de- 
sires in deeds, in words, and in intentions (Philo, Decal. 24ff.). 
*Abraham b. Hiyya, after placing the first command apart as 
comprehending all the others, divided the other nine (a) ac- 
cording to commands of thought, speech, and action, and 
(b) according to relations between man and God, man and 
his family, man and man, reaching the classification shown 
in Table: Decalogue 2. 
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Table 2. Abraham b. Hiyya’s classification of the Decalogue 








Relations Man and God Man and Family Man and Man 

between: 

Thought: Second Fifth Command: Tenth Command: 

Command: “Honor thy father “Thou shalt not 
“Thou shalt have and thy mother.” covet.” 
no other God” 
— fear of God. 

Speech: Third Command: Sixth Command: Ninth Command: 
“Thou shalt not “Thou shalt “Thou shalt 
take the name not murder,” not bear false 

of the Lord in especially one’s witness.” 
vain.” family. 

Action: Fourth Seventh Eighth 

Command: Command: Command: 
“Remember the “Thou shalt “Thou shalt not 
Sabbath Day.” not commit steal.” 
adultery.” 








(see Abraham b. Hayyim, Meditation of the Sad Soul, tr. by G. Wigoder), 23-24, 
130-9. 


For Decalogue in Arts see *Moses in Arts. 
[David Kadosh] 
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lemah, 16 (1954); S. Goldman, The Book of Human Destiny, 3 (1958), 
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DECAPOLIS (Gr. “the ten cities”), league or administrative 
grouping of Syrian-Greek cities situated in southern Syria, 
the northern Jordan Valley, and in Transjordan in the Roman 
and Byzantine periods. The Decapolis which was originally 
attached to the Roman Province of Syria is already mentioned 
in the 1°t century c.£. by Josephus (Wars, 3:446), who refers 
to Scythopolis as the largest of the cities of the Decapolis, 
and in the New Testament with Jesus at one point passing 
through the region of the Decapolis (Mark 7:31, cf. 5:20; Mat- 
thew 4:25). Pliny (Natural History, 5:74) indicated that the De- 
capolis adjoined the Province of Judaea and lists the follow- 
ing ten cities - *Damascus, Philadelphia (*Amman), Raphana 
(al-Rafa), Scythopolis (*Beth-Shean), *Gadara (Gader, now 
Um-Qays), Hippus (*Susitha, now Qal‘at al-Husn east of the 
Sea of Galilee), Dium/Dion (Tell al-Ash‘ari?), *Pella (Pehal in 
the Talmud, now Khirbat Tabaqat Fahil), *Gerasa/Galasa (Ge- 
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Map showing the eight cities constituting the continuous bloc of the Decapo- 
lis. Damascus and Kanatha lie north of this area. 


resh), and Kanatha (Kenat, now al-Qanawat in the Hauran). 
(See Map: Eight Cities of the Decapolis). Pliny admits, how- 
ever, that other opinions existed concerning the composition 
of the Decapolis. Since most of the cities dated their civic eras 
from the time of Pompey’s conquest of the area (63 B.C.E.), 
some scholars have suggested that Pompey founded the 
Decapolis when he freed the Greek cities which had been 
conquered by Alexander Yannai. In Hadrian's time Abila 
(Abel, Tell Ibil, north of Irbid) was also a member of the 
league. A different list of 18 cities of the Decapolis appears 
in the writings of the geographer Ptolemy (second century 
c.E.). It includes the cities mentioned by Pliny (excluding 
Raphana) and adds nine new places: Heliopolis, Abila, Saana, 
Hina, Abila Lysanias, Capitolias, Edrei, Gadora, and Samu- 
lis. In addition, the Decapolis was mentioned in the Ono- 
masticon of Eusebius as a region situated near Peraea, and 
in the writings of Stephen of Byzantium (with a list of 14 cit- 
ies). 

Some of the cities of the Decapolis were situated on the 
sites of earlier cities (e.g. Damascus, Beth-Shean) while oth- 
ers were newly established in the Hellenistic period. Some 
claimed Greek origins (see a discussion of their foundation 
legends by Lichtenberger). Pompey incorporated the cities of 
the Decapolis into the province of Syria and granted them au- 
tonomy. In 30 B.c.z. Augustus gave Herod the cities of Gadara 
and Hippus; these were returned to the province of Syria after 
Herod’s death. Kanatha and Raphana were under the control 
of Agrippa 11. The other cities of the Decapolis were consid- 
ered part of Syrian territory until 105-106 c.z. when Trajan 
transferred the cities in the far south to the newly established 
province of Arabia. In the Byzantine lists, some of the cities 
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of the Decapolis are placed in Arabia and some in Palaestina 
secunda. 

The cities of the league possessed autonomy in internal 
affairs as well as the right to mint coins. Only one inscription 
has been found to date that refers to the Decapolis. Damas- 
cus was granted the status of a Roman colony by Alexander 
Severus as was Gadara by Valens. Nothing is known of the 
legal aspects of the league in which the cities were united; at 
any rate, a reciprocal relationship existed between the vari- 
ous members. Each city had jurisdiction over an extensive 
area. With the exception of Damascus and Kanatha, the cit- 
ies of the Decapolis constituted a continuous bloc south and 
southeast of the Sea of Galilee, extending from Philadelphia in 
the south to Hippus in the north. The cities of the league were 
important because they were situated along the trade routes 
between northern Arabia and Syria. Damascus served both 
economically and geographically as the northern assembling 
point for this trade and Scythopolis as the link connecting the 
trade routes with western Palestine. The cities of the Decapo- 
lis and their hinterlands formed a barrier against the Arabian 
desert-marauders and they also extended the agricultural belt 
to the east. At the same time they served as a Roman security 
ring around Palestine; during the Bar Kokhba War (132-135), 
Hadrian made Gerasa his base for attacking Judea. The estab- 
lishment of the province of Arabia diverted the flow of trade 
from India, Arabia, and the Red Sea — which until then had 
passed through Petra to Gaza — northward to Damascus. This 
deflection increased the importance of the cities of the De- 
capolis and led to new economic prosperity, especially for the 
cities of Philadelphia, Gerasa, and Gadara. Their domination 
of the trade routes was further strengthened when the city 
of Tadmor (Palmyra) was destroyed by Aurelian in 273 C.E. 
In the 4 century, Gerasa and Philadelphia are described as 
“mighty cities” (Amianus Marcellinus). 

Hellenistic culture flourished in the Decapolis in the 
Roman period. Among the famous residents of the cities were: 
Theodorus (teacher of the emperor Tiberius), Menippus the 
cynic, Oenomaus the stoic (who is perhaps identical with 
Avnimus the Gardi mentioned in the Talmud), and Meleager 
the poet, all from Gadara; Stephanus the historian, Plato the 
rhetorician, and Nikomachos the philosopher, from Gerasa; 
Aristotle the rhetorician came from Pella; and *Nicolaus the 
historian, one of Herod’s ministers, from Damascus. 

A large Jewish community existed in these cities at least 
from the time that most of them were conquered by Alexan- 
der Yannai. Some of the Jews were probably descendants of 
persons who had been converted by the Hasmonean king. In 
44 C.E. a border dispute between the inhabitants of Jewish 
Transjordan and Philadelphia led to bloody clashes which 
were renewed on a large scale in most of the cities of the 
Decapolis at the outbreak of the Jewish War in 66 c.£. In 
Scythopolis 3,000 Jews were killed, in Damascus 10,000 or 
more, and there was mass slaughter in the other cities as well. 
According to Josephus, Gerasa was the only city which pro- 
tected its Jewish inhabitants (Wars, 2:480), but remains of a 
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synagogue found there show that it was destroyed even before 
the time of Hadrian. A large Jewish population nevertheless 
continued to live in the Decapolis cities for many generations 
after the destruction of the Temple, as is proved by remains 
of large synagogues in Hammath Gader and Gerasa and var- 
ious statements in the Talmud (e.g., TJ, Dem. 2:1, 22d etc.). 
According to Eusebius a group of Jews who believed in Jesus 
fled from Jerusalem to Pella prior to the fall of Jerusalem to 
the Romans in 70 C.E. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.C. Butler, Publications of the American 
Archaeological Expedition to Syria, 4 vols. (1899-1900); University 
of Princeton, Archaeological Expedition to Syria 1904-05, 3 vols. 
(1907-16); Schuerer, Gesch, 2 (1907), 150-93; S. Klein, Ever ha- Yarden 
ha- Yehudi (1920); V. Tcherikover, Ha-Yehudim ve-ha-Yevanim, 2 
(1930); idem, Hellenistic Civilization and the Jews (1959), 106 and in- 
dex; idem, Hellenistische Staedtegruendungen (1925); A.H.M. Jones, 
The Cities of the Eastern Roman Provinces (1937), 260-1; M. Ros- 
tovtseff, Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire, 2 (1957); 
664-5, n. 33, n. 34; Seyrig, in: Syria: Revue dart et d‘Archéologie, 36 
(1959), 60-78; Bietenhard, in: zDPv, 79 (1963), 24ff.; Avi- Yonah, 
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[Shimon Applebaum / Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


DE CASSERES, BENJAMIN (1873-1945), U.S. essayist. De 
Casseres began to write for Philadelphia newspapers at the 
age of 16 and continued as an essayist, book reviewer, edi- 
torial writer, and columnist for New York dailies. His first 
book of verse was The Shadow-Eater (1915) and his first book 
of prose, Chameleon: Being a Book of My Selves (1922). More 
than 20 books followed, including his collected works in three 
volumes (1939). 


DECEMBRISTS (Dekabrists), group of revolutionaries in 
Russia. Drawn from the aristocracy and younger army officers, 
from 1816 it developed as a secret society and sought to abol- 
ish the despotic regime. After the death of Czar *Alexander 1, 
the group attempted to foment a rebellion against his succes- 
sor, *Nicholas 1. The rebellion, which began on Dec. 26, 1825 
(hence the name Decembrists), was unsuccessful and its par- 
ticipants were severely punished. It is assumed that most of the 
interest of the Decembrists in the Jewish problem was awak- 
ened by Grigori Peretz - a converted Jew among them. He 
was arrested and sentenced to exile. He spoke at length on the 
necessity of founding a society for the settlement of the Jews 
in Crimea or the Orient, where they would live as an autono- 
mous nation. On his suggestion his group adopted the Hebrew 
word “Herut” (freedom) as their motto. In his work Russian 
Justice, Pavel Pestel, one of the Decembrist leaders, devoted a 
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paragraph to the Jewish problem. He negated the right of Jews 
to be citizens of the Russian state because “they are united by 
an excessive and incomparable solidarity” and “are unable to 
become integrated within any nation of the world” They are 
subjected to the rule of their rabbis and “await the arrival of 
the Messiah who will return them to their country.’ Pestel saw 
two ways of solving the Jewish problem: the first, “to destroy 
the unity among the Jews, which is harmful to the Russians” 
and to impose a strict supervision over them; the second, “to 
assist the Jews in establishing a special state somewhere in Asia 
Minor.’ For this purpose, Pestel suggested that all the Jews of 
Russia and Poland should be concentrated in one place and 
that an army be raised from their midst which would conquer 
a territory in Asiatic Turkey and establish a Jewish state. An- 
other leader of the Decembrists, Nikita Muraviov, included 
full equality for the Jews in his proposed constitution. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dubnow, Hist Russ, 1 (1916), 409-13; S.M. 
Ginsburg, Meshumodim in Tsarishn Russland (1946), 48-50. 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


DE CHAVES, AARON (d. 1705), Dutch painter and en- 
graver; first Jewish artist recorded as working in England after 
the readmission of the Jews. De Chaves’ painting Moses and 
Aaron and the Ten Commandments hung over the ark of the 
synagogue in Creechurch Lane, London, which was opened 
in 1656. This was the first new synagogue to be established. 
The painting is now in the possession of the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese Synagogue in London. 


°DECKERT, JOSEPH (1846-1901), Catholic priest in Vienna 
and antisemitic agitator. He propagated the view that anti- 
semitism was compatible with Catholicism. Resurrecting the 
*blood libel, he brought out a pamphlet on Simon of *Trent 
in 1893; later that year he published in Vaterland an account 
by the apostate Paulus *Meyer of a ritual murder which Meyer 
had allegedly witnessed in his native Ostrov in 1875. The rab- 
bis whom he had named sued for libel, and Deckert, Meyer, 
and the journal’s editor were found guilty and fined. Deckert’s 
inflammatory sermons were the subject of frequent interpel- 
lations in parliament, and his travesty of the “Lord’s Prayer” 
directed against the Jews was confiscated. However, in a trial 
for sedition (1896) he was acquitted. Deckert’s antisemitic 
writings include Kann ein Katholik Anti-semit sein (1893) and 
Tuerkennoth und Judenherrschaft (189 4°). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.S. Bloch, My Reminiscences, 2 (1923), 365- 
575; E. Heer, Gottes erste Liebe (1967), 355, 375; H.L. Strach, Das Blut 
(1911), 126, 160-1; E. Weinzierl, in: K.H. Rengstorf (ed.), Kirche und 
Synagoge, 2 (1970), 510-3. 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, ISRAEL. During 
the five months that followed the uN Palestine partition res- 
olution of November 29, 1947, repeated attempts were made 
by representatives of the U.S. State Department and others to 
prevent the establishment of the Jewish State. On March 19, 
1948, it was announced that the U.S. Government would pro- 
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pose an international trusteeship over Palestine. This sugges- 
tion was categorically rejected by David *Ben-Gurion, then 
chairman of the Zionist Executive. At the beginning of April, 
the Zionist General Council and the Vaad Le'ummi decided 
to establish a 13-member National Administration and a Na- 
tional Council of 37 members, which would, upon the depar- 
ture of the British Mandatory forces, become the provisional 
government and legislature of the Jewish State. 

On May 12 Moshe Shertok (*Sharett) returned from the 
United States and reported to the National Administration 
that Secretary of State George Marshall had revived the trust- 
eeship proposal, though President Truman and public opin- 
ion still favored a Jewish state. Shertok proposed the forma- 
tion of a government, rather than the establishment of a state, 
while Felix Rosenblueth (Pinhas *Rosen) proposed the proc- 
lamation of a state within the framework of the UN decision. 
Ben-Gurion insisted that the proclamation should be only 
“on the basis” of the uN decision and opposed the demand 
of Rosenblueth and Bekhor *Shitreet that the frontiers of the 
state be specified, pointing out that the United States had not 
designated its own frontiers when declaring independence. If 
the Jews succeeded in repulsing the Arab attack, they would 
occupy Western Galilee and the Jerusalem Corridor, which 
would thus become part of the Jewish State. By a 5 to 4 ma- 
jority, it was decided not to specify frontiers. A committee of 
five - David *Remez, Rosenblueth, Moshe Shapira, Shertok, 
and Aharon *Zisling - was appointed to draft the Declaration 
of Independence. The draft submitted by the committee on 
May 13 consisted of 22 articles, 12 of which began with “In- 
asmuch as...” It was criticized as too long and flowery, and 
the final wording was entrusted to Ben-Gurion, Rabbi Y.L. 
Fishman (*Maimon), A. Zisling, and M. Shertok. During the 
same evening Ben-Gurion prepared a final draft, which was 
approved by his colleagues on the committee. 

The National Council met at 10 a.m. the next day. The 
Communist leader Meir Wilner proposed the addition of ar- 
ticles denouncing the British Mandate and opposing British 
military bases, but Shertok argued that such items were out 
of place in the Declaration. David Zevi Pinkas of the *Mizra- 
chi proposed that the Declaration should begin: “The Land 
of Israel was promised to the Jewish people in the Torah and 
by the Prophets.” Zisling objected to the term “Zur Yisrael,” a 
version of the name of God (literally “Rock of Israel”), in the 
final paragraph; *Mapai’s Meir Grabovski (Argov) proposed 
the addition of the word “language” to the clause guarantee- 
ing freedom of religion, conscience, education, and culture, to 
ensure that Arabic would have equal rights with Hebrew. Ben- 
Gurion agreed to Grabovski’s proposal, but not to his reason- 
ing. The language of the State must be Hebrew, but the Arabs 
would be free to use their language in all aspects of Israeli 
life. As to Zisling’s objection, he said, everyone from Right 
to Left believed in the “Rock of Israel” in his own way. On a 
first vote, 16 voted for the draft and 8 abstained. The chairman 
reported that the members of the council who had been un- 
able to leave Jerusalem, because of the battles, had met that 
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morning and had approved the draft. He requested that the 
Declaration be adopted unanimously in a second vote, what- 
ever objections members might have to a particular item or 
aspect, and this was done. 

The council also approved a proposal submitted by Fe- 
lix Rosenblueth, that the Provisional Council of State — as the 
National Council was to be called after independence — be 
the legislative authority, with the right to delegate its powers 
to the government for the purpose of urgent legislation. The 
White Paper of 1939 and the relevant Mandatory ordinances 
were to be repealed, but all other laws in existence on May 14, 
1948, would remain in force in the State of Israel. 

At 4:30 P.M. of the same day, Iyyar 5, 5708, the National 
Council met in the Tel Aviv Museum Hall. Among those pres- 
ent were representatives of the Jewish Agency, the Zionist Or- 
ganization, the Vaad Leummi, the Zionist funds, leaders of 
political parties, personalities in the various cultural fields, 
the chief rabbis, the Tel Aviv Town Council, the chief of staff 
of the *Haganah and his colleagues, and pioneers of Jewish 
settlement. 

Ben-Gurion, who presided, announced: “I shall read you 
the Foundation Scroll of the State of Israel, which has been 
approved in first reading by the National Council.” As he 
concluded with the appeal “Let us accept the Foundation 
Scroll of the Jewish State by rising,’ the entire audience rose. 
The chairman stated that any member who so desired would 
be able to make a statement at the next session. Rabbi Fish- 
man thereupon pronounced the traditional blessing: “Blessed 
art Thou, O Lord, our God, King of the Universe, Who has 
kept us alive and preserved us and enabled us to reach this 
season.” The chairman then read the resolution annulling 
the White Paper, which was unanimously adopted. He then 
signed the Declaration of Independence, and the secretary, 
Zeev Schaerf (*Sharef), read out the names of the council 
members in Hebrew alphabetical order. Amid enthusiastic 
applause, each member went up to the dais and signed, space 
being left for those still in Jerusalem to sign later. Ben-Gu- 
rion announced: “The State of Israel has arisen. This session 
is closed.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Sharef, Three Days (1962); Kolot Esrim 


Shanah, cBs record. 
[David Ben-Gurion] 


DE CORDOVA, JACOB (1808-1868), Texas pioneer. De 
Cordova was born in Spanish Town, Jamaica, and raised in 
Philadelphia. In 1834 he founded the Kingston Daily Gleaner, 
Jamaica's first daily paper, which his eldest brother’s family has 
continued to publish. Returning to the United States in 1835, 
de Cordova was attracted to Texas by business, settled there, 
and became a citizen (1837). In 1842 he opened a large land 
agency. Thereafter he wrote guidebooks and lectured in New 
York, Philadelphia, and Manchester, England (1856-58), to at- 
tract settlers to Texas. Two years after Texas statehood (1845), 
de Cordova was elected to the Texas House of Representa- 
tives. Together with his brother Phineas (1819-1903), he pub- 
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lished the semi-monthly Texas Herald, along with a weekly, 
the Southwestern America (1849-52), which helped stimulate 
railroad building in the state. 


[Edward L. Greenstein] 


°DEEDES, SIR WYNDHAM (1883-1956), British Zionist. 
During World War t he served at Gallipoli and, in 1915, was 
a member of the British Intelligence Service in Cairo. When 
Chaim *Weizmann reached Palestine in 1918 as head of the 
*Zionist Commission, Deedes was influenced by him and 
became a supporter of the Zionist cause. Herbert *Samuel, 
appointed high commissioner for Palestine in 1920, invited 
Deedes to become his chief secretary. In the early stages of 
the administration, Deedes proved an effective brake on the 
hostile attitude of the British civil servants to the policy based 
on the *Balfour Declaration. He unofficially recognized the 
Haganah and introduced Jews into the Palestine Police Force. 
In 1921 Deedes was instrumental in saving the Jewish settle- 
ment in *Rehovot from destruction by a mob of 10,000 Arabs. 
He returned to England when his term of office ended in 1923 
and subsequently visited several countries on Zionist missions. 
In 1943 he established the British Association for the Jewish 
National Home, and, upon the establishment of the State of 
Israel, formed the Anglo-Israel Friendship Association with 
both Jewish and Christian members. His Zionism was moti- 
vated by profound religious belief. He was one of the most out- 
spoken non-Jewish supporters of Zionism in Britain. Deedes 
was knighted in 1921. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ch. Weizmann, Trial and Error (1966), index; 
G. Skelton (J. Presland), Deedes Bey (1942); N. Bentwich, Sir Wynd- 
ham Deedes, a Christian Zionist (1954); E. Elath et al. (eds.), Memoirs 
of Sir Wyndham Deedes (1958); E. Samuel, Lifetime in Jerusalem (1970). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Wasserstein, Wyndham Deedes in Pales- 
tine (1973); idem, The British in Palestine: The Mandatory Government 
and the Arab-British Conflict (1991); ODNB online. 


[Getzel Kressel] 


DEEP, THE. The ancient Hebrews believed that the earth lay 
across an all-encompassing ocean, which they called tehom. 
The term is used in the Bible either for the primordial waters 
in toto (Gen. 1:2) or for the upper or lower portion alone (cf. 
Ps. 42:8). Most frequently it denotes the latter, and it is then 
conventionally rendered “the deep” The Canaanite myths 
from Ras Shamra (Ugarit) speak similarly of “the two oceans” 
(thmtm), i.e., the supernal and the infernal, the dwelling of the 
supreme god El being located at their confluence, i.e., on the 
horizon. In the Babylonian Epic of Creation the primordial 
ocean is personified as the monstrous Tiamat, who launches 
battle against the supreme god Anu, but is eventually subdued 
by Marduk and slit lengthwise “like an oyster,” the two parts 
of her body forming, respectively, the vault of heaven and 
the bedrock of the earth. This myth is echoed in several pas- 
sages of the Bible (Isa. 51:9-10; Hab. 3:8; Ps. 74:13-14; 89:9-10) 
which speak of a primeval combat between God and a mon- 
ster variously styled Leviathan, Rahab (“Blusterer”), Tannin 
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(“Dragon”), Yam (“Sea”), and Nahar (“Stream”). In the wake 
of Isaiah 27:1, post-biblical legend asserts that at the end of 
the world this monster will again break loose, and again 
be defeated — a notion which recurs in Iranian lore (Yashts 
19:38-44; Bundahisn 29:9), and which also leaves traces both 
in the New Testament (Rev. 20:1-3) and in the Talmud (BB 
75a). The personification of the primordial ocean as a monster 
is further echoed in Genesis 49:25, where Tehom is described 
as “crouching below, like a beast. Rivers and springs were be- 
lieved to emanate from the nether tehom (Targ., Eccles. 1:7; cf. 
Weinsinck in bibl., p. 42), and the upsurging of it was partly 
responsible for the Deluge (Gen. 7:11). Ecclesiastes 1:7, as in- 
terpreted by Targum and Rashi, believes that after surging up 
from this nether tehom and flowing through streams into the 
sea, the water finds its way back to the tehom through tun- 
nels and then surges up again to the springs and repeats the 
cycle. The rock on which the Temple was built at Jerusalem is 
said in later legend (Targ. Jon., Ex. 28:30) to have covered the 
mouth of the deep, and the stairs connecting the two courts of 
the Temple were called popularly “the stairs of Tehom” (Targ., 
Ps. 120). Similarly, the temple of Marduk at Babylon and that 
of E-ninu at Lagash rested reputedly on the nether ocean. Re- 
lated to this is the belief that the supreme god sits enthroned 
over the waters of the nether flood. Thus, in a Hittite myth the 
god who conquers the dragon Illuyankas is subsequently in- 
stalled “above the well, while in the second century c.g. Lu- 
cian was shown a spot in the temple at Hierapolis into which 
the waters of the Deluge were said to have gathered. This belief 
is, possibly, reflected in the words of Psalms 29:10: “The Lord 
sat enthroned over the flood” (see Gaster in bibl., pp. 750-1, 
843-54, nos. 25-31). It is related in the Talmud (Taan. 25b) 
that the angel Rdy’, who is in charge of rain, stands midway 
between the upper and lower oceans, bidding the waters of 
the former to pour down, and of the latter to rise. In Eccle- 
siasticus 24:8 Wisdom is said to have walked primordially 
“in the depth of the abyss,’ and in Babylonian glossaries the 
name Apsu, by which the freshwater abyss is called, is fanci- 
fully etymologized as ab-zu, “abode of wisdom” (E. Dhorme, 
Religion assyro-babylonienne (1910), 73). Comparable is the 
classical notion that Proteus, the old man of the sea, is omni- 
scient, while in ancient Mesopotamian folklore the seven sages 
(apkallé) who introduced civilization, emerge from the deep 
(Gaster, 324, no. 31). Job 28:12, 14 seems, however, to protest 
against this idea, while in Proverbs 8:24, Wisdom exists prior 
to the creation of the deep. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.J. Wensinck, The Ocean in the Literature 
of the Western Semites (1918); T.H. Gaster, Myth, Legend and Custom 
in the Old Testament (1969), 3-4, 323-5; H.L. Ginsberg, The Five Me- 
giloth and Jonah (1969), on Eccles. 1:7. 


[Theodor H. Gaster] 


DEER. The ayyal, identified with the deer (Cervus capreolus), 
is mentioned among the seven species of permitted game that 
chew the cud and are cloven-footed (Deut. 14:5). The word 
occurs several times in the Bible in the feminine form ayy- 
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alah. The tribe of Naphtali was compared to a nimble deer (“a 
hind let loose”) with branching horns (“he giveth imrei sha- 
fer? i.e. whose amirim (“antlers”) are beautiful; Gen. 49:21). 
Since the hind has no horns, as pointed out by Rashi in his 
comment on the talmudic passage that “the hind’s antlers 
branch out this way and that” (Yoma 29a), the reference here 
is to the hart, which in its first year has only one branch on 
its horns, growing two more later. Its height at the shoulder 
is about 30 in. (about 75 cms.). It is extremely beautiful and 
delicate (cf. Prov. 5:19). It survived in Erez Israel until World 
War I but, despite its agility, it fell prey to hunters eager for its 
tasty meat. At present there are to be seen in Israel herds of 
*gazelle, which, although wrongly identified with ayyal/ayy- 
alah, are in fact the biblical zevi, distinguished from the deer 
by its horns, which are hollow and do not branch out like those 
of the ayyal. Until the end of the 19 century the fallow deer 
(Cervus dama mesopotamica) was found in the Middle East. 
It is a larger deer, its height at the shoulder being about 35 in. 
(about 90 cms.), its horns broad, with five branches in those 
of an adult. Apparently this is the species called yahmur in the 
Bible. It is among the permitted game (Deut. 14:5) and was 
provided for Solomon’s table (1 Kings 5:3). In the Talmud it is 
identified with an important species of game akin to the deer 
(Bek. 7b), depicted frequently in ancient hunting scenes. In 
prehistoric times the European deer (Cervus elaphus), bones 
of which have been discovered in caves on Mount Carmel and 
in Lebanon, was also found in Erez Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Aharoni, Torat ha-Hai, 1 (1923), 88-90; 
Lewysohn, Zool, 111-3; J. Feliks, Animal World of the Bible (1962), 


10, 12. 


[Jehuda Feliks] 


DEGANYAH (Heb. 177}37), two kevuzot - Deganyah Alef and 
Deganyah Bet - in Israel, on the Jordan-Yarmuk Plain south 
of Lake Kinneret, both affiliated to Ihud ha-Kibbutzim. Deg- 
anyah Alef was founded in 1909 on land that was among the 
first holdings acquired by the *Jewish National Fund. ‘The ini- 
tiative came from seven pioneers of the Second Aliyah who 
were working as wage earners at the neighboring farm of 
*Kinneret and who applied to Arthur *Ruppin to farm a plot 
of land on their own responsibility. Ruppin decided to accord 
them a trial period on a part of the lands east of the Jordan 
named Umm Juni. Surprisingly, the experiment succeeded 
economically, although the group dispersed after a year. It was 
followed in 1911 by the “Haderah Commune” whose members 
(pioneers from Russia) worked out the principles of collec- 
tive settlement (see *Kibbutz movement) and made Deganyah 
the “Mother of the Kevuzot.” A.D. *Gordon, one of the early 
members, played an important part in laying the ideologi- 
cal foundations of communal living. In the initial years, the 
kevuzah suffered from frequent attacks by Bedouin robbers 
encamped in the vicinity. After World War 1, with the arrival 
of Third Aliyah immigrants, Deganyah’s intensified farming 
created a need for more hands, but preferring to maintain the 
frame of the small “family” kevuzah, the settlers ceded part 
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of the land allocated to them for the establishment of another 
kevuzah, which was built in 1920 and named Deganyah Bet. In 
time, the two settlements further intensified farming and rec- 
ognized the need, both economic and social, to absorb more 
members, although they were able to give a part of their land 
for a third settlement, the kibbutz *Afikim. During the *War 
of Independence (1948), the Syrian army, having taken neigh- 
boring Zemah, attempted to continue its advance across the 
Jordan westward; but on May 20, 1948, it was repulsed by the 
vigorous defense of Deganyah Alef. One of the Syrian tanks 
remained stuck in the settlement’s perimeter; it remained 
there as a memorial. In memory of its fallen members, Deg- 
anyah laid out Gan ha-Meginnim (The Defenders’ Park). In 
1968 the two Deganyahs had a combined population of 960, 
in 2002 around 1,000, equally divided between the two. Both 
operated intensive, fully irrigated farming (avocado, bananas, 
date palms, dairy cattle, and poultry) based on the hot cli- 
mate and abundance of water in the region. Deganyah Alef 
has operated the Toolgal industrial diamond plant since the 
early 1970s, while Deganyah Bet operates a guesthouse. The 
Bet Gordon Museum and Study Center for natural sciences 
and agriculture is located at Deganyah Alef. Levi *Eshkol and 
Kadish *Luz were members of Deganyah Bet. Arthur *Ruppin, 
Otto *Warburg, Leopold *Greenberg, and other personalities 
are buried at Deganyah Alef, alongside A.D. Gordon, Joseph 
*Busel, and other founders of the labor settlement movement. 
In 1981 Deganyah Alef was awarded the Israel Prize for spe- 
cial contribution to Israeli State and society. The name “Deg- 
anyah” (Cornflower) is based on the Arab designation of the 
land, Umm Jani, which in turn may have its origin in the vil- 
lage Kefar Gun of talmudic times. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Baratz, Village by the Jordan (1954). WEB- 
SITE: www.degania.org.il. 
[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


DEGGENDORF, city in Bavaria, Germany. In 1338 local bur- 
ghers and members of the gentry, under the leadership of the 
ducal judge, set fire to the houses of the Jewish quarter and 
slaughtered the inhabitants. Duke Henry sanctioned the mas- 
sacre by presenting the perpetrators with the Jews’ property. 
As a result, the killing spread to 21 other places in Bavaria. 
The Deggendorf massacre occurred at a time of severe so- 
cial unrest, which in previous years had led to waves of anti- 
Jewish rioting by the Judenschlaeger and *Armleder gangs in 
large parts of southern Germany. The slaughter of the Jews 
greatly benefited the impoverished townspeople, and a mag- 
nificent church was erected in place of the synagogue. Only 
at a later stage was the allegation of *Host desecration made 
to justify the massacre of the Jews. From the 15" century, rel- 
ics of the supposed desecration were venerated in the church, 
and Deggendorf developed into a major place of pilgrimage 
in Germany. The last mass pilgrimage took place in 1843; the 
pictures in the church depicting the affair were covered up in 
1967. In 1992 the pilgrimage was at last abolished. The small 
modern Jewish community (numbering 17 in 1910) was affili- 
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ated to that of *Straubing. Of the 500 inmates of the concen- 
tration camp established in Deggendorf on February 20, 1945, 
400 were Jews. In 1946, 700 Jewish refugees were temporarily 
accommodated in a transit camp at Deggendorf. There is no 
postwar community in the city. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Germ Jud, 2 (1968), 157; Salfed, Martyrol, 241. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Eder, Die ‘Deggendorfer Gnad’ (1992). 
[Stefan Rohrbacher (24 ed.)] 


DE HAAS, JACOB (1872-1937), author, journalist, and 
Zionist. De Haas was born in London of Dutch parentage. In 
1896, when Theodor *Herzl visited England to secure the sup- 
port of British Jewry, de Haas, an active Zionist and editor of 
the London Jewish World, became an enthusiastic supporter of 
Herzlian Zionism. He was appointed “honorary secretary to 
Dr. Herzl,’ serving as the latter’s spokesman and collaborator 
in Zionist affairs in Britain. In 1902, at the behest of Herzl, de 
Haas settled in the United States and was elected secretary of 
the Federation of American Zionists and editor of The Mac- 
cabean. Resigning in 1905 because of policy differences with 
the leadership, de Haas then moved to Boston, where he be- 
came publisher of the Jewish Advocate. In 1910 he met Louis 
D. *Brandeis and evoked his interest in Zionism, encouraging 
him to assume leadership of the Federation. When Brandeis 
was elected chairman of the Zionist Provisional Emergency 
Committee in 1914, he appointed de Haas director of its New 
England bureau. When Brandeis was appointed to the Su- 
preme Court in 1916, de Haas returned to New York as execu- 
tive secretary of the Committee to interpret and carry out the 
Brandeis policies. With the establishment of the Zionist Orga- 
nization of America in 1918, he served as its leader until 1921 
when the Brandeis administration was defeated. Subsequently, 
de Haas headed undertakings for Palestine launched by the 
Brandeis Zionist groups, including the Palestine Development 
Council and the Central Committee of the Palestine Develop- 
ment Leagues. In 1930, when the Brandeis faction regained a 
dominant role in the zoa, de Haas again assumed command, 
but resigned within a year, realizing that the Brandeis eco- 
nomic program for Palestine was impractical because of the 
economic depression. Toward the end of his life he briefly took 
up the Revisionist cause. De Haas wrote Theodor Herzl (1927); 
Louis D. Brandeis (1927); History of Palestine (1934), and The 
Great Betrayal (1930, with Stephen *Wise) attacking the Brit- 
ish Mandatory Government in Palestine. He edited the Ency- 
clopedia of Jewish Knowledge (1934). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: The New Palestine (March 26, 1937), 1-3; L. 
Lipsky, Gallery of Zionist Profiles (1956), 166-75; A. Friesel, Ha-Tenuah 
ha-Ziyyonit be-Arzot ha-Berit ba-Shanim 1897-1914 (1970), index. 


[Herbert Parzen] 


DEHOK (Dihok), a town in the Iraqi part of Kurdistan. Ac- 
cording to the official census of 1930, there were 843 Jews in 
the entire Dehok region. Their language was the *Aramaic spo- 
ken in the mountains, Jabali. They were farmers, artisans, and 
weavers. The hakhamim who headed the community included 
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Joseph b. Isaac, who in 1888 completed a book of homilies, and 
the kabbalist hakham Elijah Abraham Mizrahi, who translated 
Kurdish-Aramaic poems into Hebrew. When the State of Israel 
was established, the entire community migrated there. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Ben-Jacob, Kehillot Yehudei Kurdistan 
(1961), 56f.; Brawer, in: Minhah le-David (1935), 248; Rivlin, in: Zion 
Meassef, 4 (1930), 109-21. 
[Abraham Haim] 


DEINARD, EPHRAIM (1846-1930), bibliographer and He- 
brew author. Born in Sasmakken, Latvia, Deinard wandered in 
his youth, collecting ancient manuscripts and books in many 
countries, and then established a bookshop in Odessa. In 1897 
he tried unsuccessfully to found an agricultural settlement in 
Nevada (U.S.). An active Zionist, he settled in Palestine in 1913 
where he investigated the possibilities of Jewish settlement. 
After being expelled by the Turks in 1916 he returned to the 
United States and continued his bibliographical work. His two 
most noteworthy bibliographical works are Or Mayer: Cata- 
logue of the Old Hebrew Manuscripts and Printed Books of the 
Library of the Hon. Mayer Sulzberger of Philadelphia (1896) and 
Koheleth America (1926), a listing of Hebrew books published 
in America from 1735 to 1926. The first part of the latter work 
contains essays on the state of Hebrew literature in America, 
which are written in his unadorned, but typically acerbic, style. 
He laid the foundations of the Hebrew book and manuscript 
collections of the Library of Congress with the financial aid 
of Jacob *Schiff. A violent polemicist on many controversial 
subjects, he attacked Reform Judaism, Hasidism, Christianity, 
and Karaism. Deinard was a prolific Hebrew writer, produc- 
ing more than 50 books and pamphlets often signed with his 
pseudonym, Adir. These included Toledot Even Reshef (1879; 
a biography of Abraham *Firkovich, whom he knew in the 
Crimea); Sefer Massa Krim (1878; on travels in Crimea); Massa 
le-Erez Kedem (1883; travels in Palestine and Egypt); Sefer 
Miflagot be- Yisrael (1899; on the Subbotniki and Hasidim); 
Zikhronot Bat Ammi (1920; a history of Russian Jewry over 
the previous 70 years). He also published several short-lived 
Hebrew and Yiddish journals, among them Ha-Le'ummi, one 

of the earliest Hebrew periodicals in America. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Berkowitz, “Ephraim Deinard - A Transi- 
tional Figure” (thesis, Columbia Univ., 1964); I. Schapiro, in: AyHSP, 34 
(1937), 149-63 (incl. bio-bibliography); Hadoar (July 25, 1930); Wax- 

man, Literature, 3 (19607), 599-601; 4 (19607), 1299. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


DEIR (Dayr) AL-BALAH, Arab town in southern Erez Israel, 
8% mi. (13.7 km.) southwest of *Gaza. It appears to have ex- 
isted since Byzantine times, when it bore the name Darom 
or Kefar Darom and Jews were among its inhabitants. Under 
the early caliphates, a fortress was constructed there. It was 
also a crusader fortress and administrative military center. 
The castle was described by William of Tyre. Toward the end 
of the Middle Ages, the place-name was changed to “Deir” 
(Monastery) with the added designation “al-Balah” (“of Date 
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Palms”). Date palms still constitute the principal produce of 
the town, in addition to citrus fruits, almonds, pomegranates, 
and grapes. The town grew from 1,600 inhabitants in 1945 to 
18,000 in 1967, of whom 7,000 lived in the local refugee camp. 
In 1997 the population increased to 42,839 inhabitants, two- 
thirds of whom were refugees. The original name was revived 
in 1946 by the religious kibbutz Kefar Darom, on the town’s 
eastern outskirts, which had to be abandoned in the War of 
Independence but was reestablished further north in 1970 as 
*Benei Darom. From 1948 to 1967, it was in the *Gaza Strip 
under Egyptian control, coming under Israeli control in the 
Six-Day War and reverting to the *Palestinian Authority in 
1994 under the terms of the Declaration of Principles initialed 
in Oslo and signed in Washington in 1993. 

[Efraim Orni] 


DEISTS, adherents of a rationalist movement that arose in 
the 17> and 18» centuries as an attempt to explain the Bible 
and create a theology based on the rules of logic and the sci- 
ences. Deism arose in the middle of the 17» century out of the 
rationalist criticism of the past, and especially the religious 
past, which had been one element of the thinking of the Re- 
naissance and the Reformation. It was also a result of the in- 
evitable de-emphasis on the uniqueness of Christian Europe 
and its special revelation, as corollary to increasing scientific 
and geographical discovery, which emphasized the multiplic- 
ity of cultures and man’s reason and power. The Englishman 
who founded Deism, Lord Herbert of Cherbury (1583-1648), 
made the fundamental distinction between “natural religion” 
and the various positive faiths, which were judged by its stan- 
dards (De Religione Gentilium, 1663). In 1670 Baruch *Spinoza 
published in Amsterdam his Tractatus theologico-politicus... 
(Treatise on Religious and Political Philosophy) which sub- 
jected the Bible and even the New Testament to criticism in 
the name of universal principles of reason and morality avail- 
able to any man by his very nature. In this debate about the 
Bible, others and especially Pierre Bayle (1647-1706), in ar- 
ticles such as his famous Dictionnaire Historique et Critique 
(Rotterdam, 1697), helped establish as a first principle of the 
European Enlightenment not only that the Bible was not 
unique but that indeed it was morally and culturally inferior 
and obnoxious. 

In England the immediate followers of Lord Herbert ar- 
gued on the grounds of comparative religion, a discipline of 
which they were the founders, that the basic customs of Juda- 
ism had been taken over from the Egyptians. This question, 
whether the Jews had taught the Egyptians or the Egyptians 
had taught the Jews, had been at issue in antiquity between 
Hellenistic Jewish writers and such of their detractors as 
*Manetho. Learned men such as John Spencer (1630-1693) 
argued against the originality of the Jews and used all the 
remarks in the sacred literature of both Jews and Christians 
that attacked the “stiff-neckedness” of the biblical Jews to 
paint them in the most negative colors and to suggest that 
their laws were a punishment visited upon them (De legibus 
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Hebraeorum ritualibus et earum rationibus, Cambridge, 1685). 
The sources in classic antiquity of this negative estimate of 
the biblical Jews are even more pronounced in the work of 
Charles Blount (1654-1693), who renewed the ancient charge 
of Greco-Roman antisemites that the Jews had been expelled 
from Egypt as lepers. Anthony Ashley Cooper, third Earl of 
Shaftesbury (1671-1713), declared that the Jews “were natu- 
rally a very cloudy people” (Characteristics of Men, Manners, 
Opinions, Times, 1 (London, 1711), 29); “they had certainly in 
Religion, as in everything else, the least Good Humor of any 
People in the world” (ibid., 3 (1711), 116). 

The attack on the credibility of the Bible and the char- 
acter of the Jews was continued in England in the 18' cen- 
tury by such figures as Anthony Collins (1676-1729), who, in 
his Discourse of Free- Thinking (1713), devastated the belief in 
biblical prophecy and repeated that the Jews were “such an 
illiterate, barbarous, and ridiculous people,’ “crossgrained 
brutes,” in dealing with whom God had to “use craft rather 
than reason” (ibid., 157). Such opinions were held by most of 
the other spokesmen of Deism in England, including Thomas 
Chubb (1679-1747), Thomas Morgan (d. 1743), and Peter An- 
net (1693-1769). They were repeated by Henry St. John, first 
Viscount Bolingbroke (1678-1751), the English Deist by whom 
*Voltaire pretended to be most influenced. The judgment of 
this whole school of thought was given by its most redoubt- 
able figure in the 18» century, Matthew Tindal (c. 1655-1733). 
In his Christianity as Old as the Creation (1730) the Jews are 
no longer depicted as being merely ignorant and barbaric; he 
suggests that human sacrifice was part of their religion and 
that the immorality of utterly destroying the Canaanites was 
indicative of their true character. 

All of these attacks were leveled at the biblical Jews, and 
their function was primarily to discredit Christianity, but this 
Deistic criticism of the Bible had important effects on enlight- 
ened thinking about the estate of the contemporary Jew. The 
century of Enlightenment, and especially the Deistic believ- 
ers in universal laws of nature, held that human character 
was continuous, and the Jews of today were therefore as their 
ancestors were held to have been. English Deistic thinking 
had substantial influence on the most important intellectual 
figure of the 18" century, Voltaire, and on such other figures 
as Nicolas Freret (1688-1749) and Baron Paul d’*Holbach. A 
post-Christian seemingly rational and historical outlook in 
the name of which Jews could be despised was thus defined. 
Even on Deistic foundations anti-Jewish conclusions were not 
the only possible ones. John Locke was not a Deist, but he was 
close to such figures as Bayle, he was the tutor of Bolingbroke 
in his youth, and Anthony Collins regarded himself as Locke's 
disciple. As early as 1689 Locke, in his Letter Concerning Tol- 
eration, had announced that no one, not even a Jew, “ought to 
be excluded from the civil rights of the Commonwealth be- 
cause of his religion.” Locke was followed in these pro-Jewish 
views by his Deistic disciple John *Toland, who accepted the 
opinion that Mosaic legislation was borrowed from the Egyp- 
tians, but that did not prevent him from arguing that the Code 
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of Moses was the ideal civil constitution and that because of it 
the Jews had withstood their long exile to the present. Toland 
knew Jews personally, and as early as 1714 he published a work 
entitled Reasons for Naturalizing the Jews in Great Britain and 
Ireland on the same foot with all other Nations, Containing also 
a Defence of the Jews against all vulgar Prejudices in all Coun- 
tries. Five years later, in Nazarenus (London, 1718, Appendix 1), 
he suggested, in one of the early “Zionist” statements, that the 
powers of the world ought to help restore the Jews to their own 
land. It was thus possible to see virtue in the ancient Jews and 
regard what was wrong with the modern ones as created by 
the persecution which had been visited upon them and hence 
to suggest that a change in their conditions would uncover the 
same universal human nature which is common to all men. 
This was the view of men such as Gotthold Ephraim *Lessing, 
the leading German Deist and man of letters in his time, and 
of a wide variety of people such as Comte de *Mirabeau the 
Younger, who helped create the atmosphere for the *emanci- 
pation of the Jews in France by the *French Revolution. The 
other opinion, that the character of the Jews was lasting and 
incorrigible, was the legacy of Deistic biblical criticism, es- 
pecially in its recension by Voltaire, to modern secular anti- 
semitism. With few exceptions, notably that of Toland, no one 
who followed Deism, or was seriously influenced by 17-18!" 
century rationalistic and critical currents, had any doubt that 
the Jews as they had been molded needed to be freed of their 
characteristics and traditions in order to join universal cul- 
ture (which, despite its universalist self-image, was then really 
a Western classicizing paganism). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Ettinger, in: Zion, 29 (1964), 182-207; L. 
Poliakov, Histoire de lantisémitisme, 3 (1968), 73-85; A. Hertzberg, 
French Enlightenment and the Jews (1968); N.L. Torrey (ed. and tr.), 
Voltaire and the Enlightenment (1931); L. Stephen, History of English 
Thought in the Eighteenth Century, 2 vols. (1876, 1962"). 


[Arthur Hertzberg] 


DEJ (Hung. Dés), town in central Transylvania, N. Romania; 
until the end of World War 1 and from 1940-44 within Hun- 
gary. In 1638 Dej became known through its connection with 
the history of the Transylvanian Sabbatarians (Judaizers). Al- 
though Jews were officially prohibited from living in Dej until 
1848, by 1805 there were already 70 Jewish residents. Jewish 
settlement in Dej began in 1834; previously they had been al- 
lowed to live only in a few of the surrounding villages. After 
1848 many immigrants from Galicia settled in Dej who made 
up the majority of the community which remained Ortho- 
dox with a strong hasidic following. The majority spoke Yid- 
dish as well as Hungarian (and some also Romanian). Com- 
munal life was organized around the 1850s. Members of the 
*Panet family served as rabbis of Dej from the beginning of 
the community’s establishment to its end in the Holocaust. 
The first synagogue was built in 1863 and another opened 
in 1907, beside many other synagogues and yeshivot. A state 
Jewish elementary school was established in 1884, remaining 
open until 1938; the language of instruction was Hungarian 
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and Yiddish until 1919 and subsequently Romanian and Yid- 
dish. Zionist organizations were active from 1918. Attempts 
to bring out periodicals in Yiddish, Hungarian, and even He- 
brew proved short-lived. The physician Nathan Friedlaender 
(1819-1902) settled in Dej in 1864. Meir Jehuda Majrovitz 
(1895-1944), the Hungarian writer, was born in Dej. Also con- 
nected to the city is the well-known Holocaust historian Ran- 
dolph *Braham, who lived there and was sent to forced labor 
during World War 11. 

The change of regime of 1919 - when the Hungarians 
were replaced by the Romanians - caused significant changes 
in the life of the local Jews, mostly for those strongly assimi- 
lated to Hungarian culture and language. They had to accus- 
tom themselves to the new antisemitism brought in by the Ro- 
manian authorities. However, the Jews tried hard to adapt to 
the new conditions and survive. More difficult to understand 
was the new situation after 1940, when the Hungarian Hor- 
thiite authorities who returned to Dej turned out to be quite 
different from those they had known and gotten along with 
before 1919; the disappointment was to be very severe. 

The community numbered 3,360 in 1930 (22.2% of the 
total population), and 3,719 (22.8%) in 1941. During World 
War 11, the Jews were subjected to many restrictions. Jewish 
males were mobilized for forced labor; a number of families 
who could not prove their citizenship were rounded up in the 
summer of 1941 and deported to Kamenets-Podolski, where 
they were murdered. In early May 1944 the remaining Jews 
were placed in a ghetto set up in a forest (the Bungur), located 
about two miles from the city. The ghetto was liquidated with 
the deportation of the Jews to Auschwitz in three transports 
between May 28 and June 8, 1944. 

The survivors who returned, with Jews from other places, 
numbered approximately 1,000 in 1947. The community subse- 
quently dwindled through emigration, many leaving for Israel. 
In 2004 there were fewer than ten Jews there. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Singer, Dés, 1 (Hung., 1970). 

[Yehouda Marton / Paul Schveiger and 
Randolph Braham (2™ ed.)] 


DE KLERK, MICHEL (1884-1923), Dutch architect. Born 
in Amsterdam, De Klerk became a leader of the architectural 
movement known as the “Amsterdam School.” This school, 
which flourished from early in the century to the mid-1920s, 
proclaimed the beauty of unadorned materials and surfaces. 
Individual idiosyncrasy was encouraged, resulting in a rich va- 
riety of forms, and an Expressionist idiom was evolved, compa- 
rable to that developed in Germany during the same period. 
The Amsterdam School became widely known through 
a series of low-cost housing projects. From 1911 onward De 
Klerk was engaged in designing workers’ houses for the Eigen 
Haard Estate in the suburb of Amsterdam-Oost. The housing 
blocks were horizontal in emphasis, broken by sudden verti- 
cals, echoing the Dutch landscape. The use of brickwork cre- 
ated a richness of texture. Other features were the strangely 
shaped roofs with curious projections and whimsical details 
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such as corner oriels in the shape of barrels. Despite the ele- 
ment of fantasy, the total effect of the scheme was quiet and 
controlled with a human warmth rare in the workers’ hous- 
ing schemes of the period. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.R. Hitchcock, Architecture, 19% and 20% 


centuries (1958), 357-9; Roth, Art, 734-5; R. Banham, Guide to Mod- 
ern Architecture (1962), 53-56. 


DELACRUT, MATTATHIAS BEN SOLOMON (mid-16" 
century), kabbalist and astronomer, born in Poland. In 1550 
he went to Italy where he studied mathematics, natural sci- 
ences, astronomy, and Kabbalah in Bologna. 

His works are (1) A commentary on Solomon b. Avigdor’s 
Hebrew translation of Sacrobosco’s Tractatus de sphaera, or 
Aspectus circulorum (Marei Ofannim or Asfira ha-Gadol, Of- 
fenbach, 1720), in which he made use of the Latin text and 
corrected the translation in several places. (2) Zel ha-Olam 
(Amsterdam, 1733), a translation of Gossouin’s Le Livre de Cler- 
gie or L'Image du Monde, a treatise on astronomy and the natu- 
ral sciences. On the title page Delacrut is named as the author; 
in his introduction he writes that this is the work of a gentile 
scholar which he has translated into Hebrew because of his zeal 
for Judaism. Some scholars believe that the work should be at- 
tributed to Hayyim Delacrut, a London rabbi, whose name was 
altered by the publisher to the better-known one of Mattath- 
ias Delacrut; others hold that Mattathias was either translator 
or editor. (3) A commentary on Joseph *Gikitilla’s kabbalistic 
work Shaarei Orah published posthumously by Delacrut’s son 
Joseph (Cracow, 1600); Delacrut describes this work as eclec- 
tic but rather it is a popular exposition of kabbalist doctrines 
according to his individual interpretation. (4) A commentary 
on *Maarekhet ha-Elohut (in Ms.). (5) A commentary on *Re- 
canati (in Ms.), which Mordecai *Jaffe used in his commentary 
on Recanati, Levushei Or Yekarot (Lublin, 1595). 

Delacrut was mainly absorbed in theoretical Kabbalah; at 
the core of his thinking lies the customary kabbalistic complex 
of questions concerning God, the Creation, and the relation 
of man to God. Man was created to serve the Creator, but not 
the contrary. Before the world was created, everything that was 
existed in the keeping of divine darkness. God accomplished 
the Creation by the agency of the Sefirot, which had always 
been a part of his essence and thus, in the act of creation, sim- 
ply passed from the latent to the manifest plane. God created 
man in his own image; the soul of man acts in his body in the 
same way that God's qualities act in the world. The dualism of 
soul and body does not exist in man only but is present in the 
whole material world. Man stands at the median between the 
upper and lower world; he possesses free will and the power 
to decide between good or evil. Through purity of body and 
soul, man tries to approach nearer to God. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Renan, Rabbins, 508; Guedemann, Gesch 
Erz, 1 (1880), 86; Steinschneider, Uebersetzungen, 590, 644; idem, 
Sifrut Yisrael (1897), 285; H.N. Dembitzer, Kelilat Yofi, 1 (1888), 27b, 
notes; Horodezky, Hasidut, 1 (1953*), xxv-xxvii (introd.). 


[Samuel Abba Horodezky] 
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DE LA MOTTA, JACOB (1789-1845), antebellum southern 
US. physician. De la Motta was born in Savannah, Georgia. 
After getting a medical degree at the University of Pennsylva- 
nia in 1810 at the age of 21, he practiced in Charleston, South 
Carolina, until the outbreak of the War of 1812. Volunteering 
his services, De la Motta was commissioned as a surgeon in 
the U.S. Army. After the war he practiced in New York City 
and became an active Freemason, initiating his career as a 
leader in the medical, scientific, fraternal, political, cultural, 
and Jewish religious life of his times. In 1818 De la Motta set up 
practice in Savannah, where he did research on yellow fever, 
was active in politics, and continued his interest in Masonry. 
De la Motta returned to Charleston (1823), where he became 
a leading physician. He served as secretary of the Medical So- 
ciety of South Carolina for ten years, as a trustee of the State 
Medical College, as assistant commissioner of health, and as 
physician for several public institutions. He set up a famous 
pharmacy called “Apothecaries Hall” and helped revise the 
Pharmacopeia of the United States of America (18307). A Whig 
dissenter from the dominant nullification politics of antebel- 
lum Charleston, De la Motta ran for Congress but lost. Presi- 
dent Harrison, whom he supported, appointed him receiver 
general for South Carolina in 1841. He achieved the highest 
Masonic office in Scottish Rite as grand commander of the 
Supreme Council (1844). Strongly Orthodox, De la Motta was 
a leading opponent of reform in Beth Elohim’s ritual during 
the 1840s. He was a founder of the breakaway Orthodox con- 
gregation, Shearith Israel, and its first president. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: TJ. Tobias, in: The Jewish Experience in 


America, 2 (1969), 64-81. 
[Thomas J. Tobias] 


DELAUNAY-TERK, SONIA (1885-1979), French painter and 
fashion designer. She was born in Russia and in 1906 settled in 
Paris. In 1910 she married the painter Robert Delaunay. Her 
bold use of strong primary color was only fully revealed after 
1912, when she and her husband invented a form of abstract 
painting known as “Orphism.” This was based on “simulta- 
neous color contrasts,’ often expressed in their paintings by 
circles of contrasting hues. Their innovation had a profound 
effect on the applied arts, including fashion, architecture, fur- 
nishings, and the theater. She illustrated books and became a 
celebrated designer of fabrics, scarves, and dresses. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: National Gallery of Canada, Robert and So- 
nia Delaunay (1965), exhibition catalog with introd. by B. Dorival. 


DELAWARE, U.S. state located on the Middle Atlantic sea- 
board. The first to ratify the United States constitution in 
1787, it is the state with the second smallest land mass and the 
sixth smallest population. In 2001, some 13,500 Jews lived in 
the state and accounted for 1.7 percent of the Delaware pop- 
ulation. 

Although Jewish fur traders were in the territory that be- 
came Delaware as early as 1655, only a handful of Jews, includ- 
ing Jacob Fiana, Abraham Judah, and Jacob and Daniel Solis, 
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settled in the area before the middle of the 19» century when 
Jewish retailers from families in Philadelphia and Baltimore 
began opening stores in Wilmington. In 1879, 18 Jewish mer- 
chants formed Delaware's first Jewish organization, the Moses 
Montefiore Society, as a religious, educational, and charitable 
organization. Delaware became the last of the original colonies 
to have an organized Jewish community and worship services 
for the High Holidays. 

Given Wilmington’s prosperity and the influx of Jews 
from Eastern Europe, the Jewish population of Wilmington 
grew quickly reaching some 4,000 by 1920. The Jews formed 
numerous service organizations, including the Young Men’s 
Hebrew Association (today’s jcc), the Hebrew Charity Asso- 
ciation (today’s Jewish Family Service), and the Bichor Cho- 
lem Society (today’s Kutz Home). By 1929, they had established 
three Orthodox synagogues, Adas Kodesch, Chesed Shel 
Emeth, and Machzikey Hadas; a Reform synagogue, Temple 
Beth Emeth; and a Conservative synagogue, Congregation 
Beth Sholom. These organizations and synagogues (Adas Ko- 
desch and Chesed Shel Emeth merged in 1957) continued to 
serve the Wilmington population in 2005. Chabad-Lubavitch 
began conducting Sabbath services and educational activities 
in Wilmington and Newark in 1987. 

A few Jewish students attended Delaware College, today’s 
University of Delaware, at the end of the 19‘ century, but Jews 
did not settle in the college town of Newark until the early 20t 
century. The Hillel Foundation began activities at the univer- 
sity by 1948. In the early 21° century Hillel served some 800 
students a year. The Newark Jewish Community, later known 
as Temple Beth El, the state’s only Reconstructionist syna- 
gogue, was organized in 1954. 

In the mid-19* century, a small number of Jewish retail- 
ers opened businesses in Dover, the state capital, and in sev- 
eral towns in southern Delaware. Jewish growth in the area 
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was slower than in Wilmington, but by the early 20" cen- 
tury, Jewish retailers, peddlers, canners, distillers, and hotel- 
keepers lived in many towns of southern Delaware including 
Dover, Lewes, Georgetown, Milford, Millsboro, Seaford, and 
Smyrna. In 1897, with the aid of 1s, the Isaac Benioff fam- 
ily settled in Kent County, becoming Delaware’s first Jewish 
farmers. The Jewish Agriculture Society helped an additional 
24 Jewish families establish farms in southern Delaware, pri- 
marily in Kent County, between 1912 and 1929. Religious ser- 
vices were held informally in homes until 1939 when the Jew- 
ish Congregation of Lower Delaware, a predecessor of today’s 
Conservative synagogue, Congregation Beth Shalom, was in- 
corporated. 

In 1997, Jewish vacationers and retirees from Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Washington, and Wilmington along with 
Jews from Lewes, Rehoboth, and the surrounding Delaware 
beach communities formed the Seaside Jewish Community. 
The group, which numbered more than 150 families in 2005, 
held religious services, educational programs including a He- 
brew school, and social events. 

Throughout the 20 century, most Delaware Jews con- 
tinued to live in the Wilmington area, the focal point of Jew- 
ish life in Delaware. One Jewish federation, located in Wilm- 
ington, served the entire state. However, by the end of the 
20' century, the demographics had shifted. A 1995 study es- 
timated that 56% of Delaware’s Jews lived in the Wilmington 
area, 32% in the Newark-Hockessin area, and 12% in south- 
ern Delaware. 

Jews have become an integral part of life in all parts of 
the state. They have contributed to the arts, science, business, 
medicine, journalism, law, and public service. Irving *Shap- 
iro became CEO of the Dupont Company in 1973 and chair of 
the Business Roundtable in 1976, Roxana Arsht became Del- 
aware’s first female judge in 1971, Daniel Herrmann became 
chief justice of the Delaware Supreme Court in 1973, and Jack 
Markell was Delaware’s state treasurer in 2005. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ukeles Associates, Inc., 1995 Jewish Popula- 
tion Study of Delaware, Summary Report; T. Young, Becoming Amer- 
ican, Remaining Jewish: The Story of Wilmington, Delaware's First 
Jewish Community 1879-1924 (1999); D. Geffen, Jewish Delaware 
1655-1976: History, Sites and Communal Services (1976); T. Young 
(ed.), Delaware and the Jews (1979). 


[Toni Young (2™ ed.)] 


DEL BANCO, ANSELMO (Asher Levi Meshullam; d. 1532), 
head of the Jewish community in Venice. Owner of several 
loan-banks in the Venetian territories, Anselmo took refuge 
in Venice (from which the Jews had been hitherto excluded) 
when Padua was sacked by troops of the League of the Cam- 
brai in 1509. From then on he acted as spokesman for Vene- 
tian Jewry and was largely responsible for securing rights of 
residence and taxation. He represented the community also 
in 1516 when the senate decided to establish a ghetto. He was 
also involved with the Jewish community of Jerusalem, send- 
ing money and helping those who sailed there from Venice. 
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He also corresponded with the famous kabbalist *Abraham 
ha-Levi of Jerusalem on messianic subjects, and his son Shi- 
mon covered the expenses of David *Reuveni in Venice. His 
daughter Diamant was married to Jehiel da Pisa. 

His brother vita (Hayyim) was also a wealthy banker 
and philanthropist. The family members were proprietors of 
one of the seven Venetian synagogues, known as the Scuola 
Meshulamim. Some of their descendants settled in Hamburg 
and were among the ancestors of the *Warburg family. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Porgées, in: REJ, 77 (1923), 20-40; 78 (1924), 
15-34; C. Roth, Venice (1930), 40-58, 141, 203; M. Sanuto, Diarii 
(1879- ), indices. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. David, in: Shalem, 6 
(1992), 319-33 (Heb.); S. Simonsohn and M. Benayahu, Seder Eliyahu 
Zuta, 2 (1977), 215-327; B. Pullan, Rich and Poor in Renaissance Ven- 
ice (1971), 479-88. 


[Giorgio Romano / Moti Benmelech (2 ed.)] 


DEL BENE (Heb. 310 19, Mah Tov), ELIEZER DAVID BEN 
ISAAC (d. 1635), rabbinical author, born in Mantua. In his 
youth Del Bene won popularity as a preacher in the local syn- 
agogue; however, he provoked fierce opposition by frequently 
quoting Italian poets in his sermons and as a result was forced 
to retire from the pulpit. He then turned to talmudic studies, 
instructed by Menahem Azariah da *Fano, later becoming 
a member of the yeshivah of *Ferrara where he lived for 36 
years until his death. His work Ir David, responsa, sermons, 
and novellae, remained unpublished. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kaufmann, in: JQrR, 8 (1896), 513-24. 
[Umberto (Moses David) Cassuto] 


DEL BENE, JUDAH ASAHEL BEN DAVID ELIEZER 
(1615?-1678), rabbi and scholar who lived in Ferrara. Del Bene 
was considered by Isaac *Lampronti as one of the great tal- 
mudists of his time. He was the author of Kisot le-Veit David 
(Verona, 1646), a philosophical work in which he upheld ba- 
sic Jewish teachings in the face of philosophical criticism. In 
the preface to Kisot, the author quotes from another, poetical 
work of his, Yehudah Mehokeki. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wolf, Bibliotheca, 1 (1715), 452; G.B. de Rossi, 
Dizionario Storico..., 1 (1802), 98; Ghirondi-Neppi, 123; Zunz, in: Li- 
ebermanns “Deutscher Volkskalender” (1853), 67; F. Delitzsch, Zur 
Geschichte der juedischen Poesie (1836), 71; Steinschneider, Cat Bod, 
1343-44; A. Pesaro, Memorie storiche sulta comunita israelitica ferra- 
rese (1878), 48; Fuenn, Keneset, 411; Mortara, Indice, index. 


DE LEE, JOSEPH B. (1869-1942), U.S. obstetrician and gy- 
necologist. De Lee was professor of obstetrics and gynecology 
first at Northwestern University and later at the University of 
Chicago. He designed over 20 new obstetric instruments, the 
most important of which was the stethoscope to locate the 
easiest place for checking the heartbeat of the fetus. He also 
introduced the use of educational films to aid in teaching ob- 
stetrics. De Lee wrote three books which became standard 
texts in the field of obstetrics: Notes on Obstetrics (1904), Ob- 
stetrics for Nurses (1904; ten editions), and Principles and Prac- 
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tice of Obstetrics (1913; 11 editions). He also wrote numerous 
articles and monographs in his field. De Lee was the founder 
of the Chicago Lying-in Hospital and Dispensary and of the 
Chicago Maternity Center. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.R. Kagan, Jewish Medicine (1952), 482. 


[Suessmann Muntner] 


DE LEON, prominent early American Sephardi family. 
DAVID CAMDEN DE LEON (1816-1872), first surgeon gen- 
eral of the Confederate Army, was born in Camden, South 
Carolina, eldest of three sons of MORDECAI H. DE LEON 
(1791-1848), a physician. David followed his father’s profes- 
sion, graduating from the University of Pennsylvania Medi- 
cal School in 1836. He entered the U.S. Army as an assistant 
surgeon in 1838, serving in Florida during the Seminole War 
and then in frontier posts in the West. During the Mexican 
War De Leon was assigned to the invading American forces, 
entering Mexico City when it surrendered to General Scott. 
De Leon was twice cited for gallantry in action, gaining the 
sobriquet “the Fighting Doctor.” In 1856 he was promoted to 
full surgeon with the rank of major. With the advent of the 
Civil War, De Leon, after considerable wrestling with his con- 
science, resigned from the U.S. Army and offered his services 
to the Confederacy. On May 6, 1861, he was appointed the first 
surgeon general of the Confederate Army but held the post 
only a few weeks. De Leon later served in Florida, Alabama, 
and Louisiana, and was named medical director of the army 
of Northern Virginia under General Lee, but resigned after a 
month. He has been characterized as an “unhappy and frus- 
trated” man. After the war De Leon took refuge in Mexico and 
then returned to New Mexico, where he had been stationed 
and where he owned property. He planted, and also practiced 
private medicine until his death in Santa Fe. De Leon never 
married and is said to have ignored his Jewish origins. 
EDWIN DE LEON (1828-1891), journalist, diplomat, Con- 
federate agent, author, brother of David, was born in Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. Graduating from South Carolina College 
(now the University of South Carolina), De Leon became a 
journalist, and served as editor of several newspapers, in- 
cluding the Savannah Republican, the Columbia (s.c.) Daily 
Telegraph, and the Washington, pD.c., Southern Press. In all of 
these he strongly advocated the institution of Negro slavery in 
the South. De Leon worked hard to help elect Franklin Pierce 
as president, and was rewarded by appointment as American 
consul general in Egypt, where he served ably for eight years 
under both Pierce and Buchanan. With the Civil War he re- 
signed and reported to his old friend Jefferson Davis, who 
appointed him a confidential agent of the Confederate state 
department to stir up public opinion in Europe for the Con- 
federate cause, and was given $25,000 to spend especially with 
the press. De Leon held no official title, representing himself as 
a “private citizen.” His propaganda efforts failed to influence 
opinion in England and France, and his “gratuitous services” 
were ended in 1862. After the war De Leon was a freelance 
writer in New York. Later he returned to Egypt to live, and 
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was involved in the installation of the Bell telephone system 
in Egypt about 1880. De Leon spoke and wrote on Egypt and 
the new South. His books include his memoirs, Thirty Years 
of My Life on Three Continents (1878), and The Khedive’s Egypt 
(1878). He was buried in a Catholic cemetery in New York. 

THOMAS COOPER DE LEON (1839-1914), author and edi- 
tor, brother of David and Edwin, was born in Columbia, South 
Carolina. After attending Georgetown University, De Leon 
worked as a clerk in the bureau of typographical engineers in 
Washington. He served in the Confederate Army during the 
Civil War, apparently in the Confederate capitals, Montgom- 
ery and Richmond. His social and military observations were 
later the basis for a book, Four Years in Rebel Capitals (1890). 
After the war he edited Cosmopolitan Magazine in Baltimore, 
translated French novels, and wrote freelance articles. In 1868 
he went to Mobile as managing editor (after 1877 editor) of the 
Mobile Register. In addition to his editorial work, De Leon was 
a versatile writer, poet, novelist, essayist, and playwright. His 
best-known book, Civil War reminiscences, was Belles, Beaux 
and Brains of the 60s (1907). He wrote a successful burlesque 
play which ran in New York, two parody plays, and two local- 
color novels. Although blind for the last 11 years of his life, De 
Leon remained active. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: DAVID CAMDEN: B.A. Elzas, Jews of South 
Carolina (1905), 271-3 and passim; S. Kagan, Jewish Contributions to 
Medicine in America (1934), 3, 43-44; J. Waring, History of Medicine 
in South Carolina, 2 (1967), 220-1; H. Simonhoff, Jewish Participants 
in the Civil War (1963), 229-31; Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of American 
Biography, 2 (1888), 135. EDWIN: H.K. Hennig, “Edwin De Leon” 
(Thesis, University of South Carolina, 1928); C.P. Cullop, in: Civil 
War History, 8 (1962), 386-400; Edwin De Leon, manuscript papers 
and letters at University of South Carolina Library, Columbia, s.c. 
THOMAS COOPER: Wade, in: DAB, 5 (1930) 224. 


[Thomas J. Tobias] 


DE LEON, DANIEL (1852-1914), U.S. socialist leader. De 
Leon, who was born in Curagao, Dutch West Indies, claimed 
descent from aristocratic, Spanish-Catholic stock. However, 
it is generally accepted as beyond doubt that he came from a 
Jewish family. He studied in Europe and went to New York 
in 1872. De Leon did not become concerned with labor mat- 
ters until 1886, but by 1890 he had joined the Socialist Labor 
Party. From 1892 to his death, he edited the party’s weekly 
The People, and from 1900 to 1914, the Daily People, becom- 
ing the single most important figure in the organization. De 
Leon vigorously rejected any compromise with the capitalist 
system, and attacked trade union leaders and socialists who 
were prepared to concentrate on the immediate demands of 
workers as enemies of the working class. He argued that only 
a minority would have the determination and spirit to lead the 
workers to Socialism, and this was the role that he assigned to 
the Socialist Labor Party. All who disagreed were forced from 
the party or left after bitter battles with De Leon. De Leon 
maintained that both political action and industrial union- 
ism were necessary to spark revolutionary sentiments in the 
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American worker. Until 1905 he laid heavy stress on political 
action through the Socialist Labor Party, but also organized 
the Socialist Trade and Labor Alliance in 1895 to provide a rad- 
ical Socialist alternative to the American Federation of Labor. 
In 1905 De Leon helped organize the Industrial Workers of 
the World (1ww). At this time he placed increased empha- 
sis on industrial unionism as a revolutionary tool. However, 
De Leon rejected the 1ww’s repudiation of political action in 
1908, and he left that organization to form a rival group. De- 
spite all disappointments, De Leon tirelessly insisted on the 
eventual victory of Socialism and the ultimate vindication of 
his methods and ideology. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mc-Kee, in: Labor History, 1 (1960), 264-97; 
A. Peterson, Daniel De Leon, 2 vols. (1941-53). 


[Irwin Yellowitz] 


DELFONT, BERNARD, LORD (1909-1994), British theat- 
rical manager. Born in Russia, the son of Isaac Winogradsky, 
he grew up in England and entered theater management in 
1941. He subsequently managed many West End theaters and 
controlled 30 companies with theatrical, film, television, mu- 
sic, and property interests. Delfont became particularly well 
known for organizing many Royal Variety Performances, the 
first in 1958. He was awarded a life peerage in Harold Wil- 
son’s resignation Honours List in 1976. He was the brother 
of Lord *Grade. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Delfont with B. Turner, East End, 
West End (1990); ODNB online. 


DE LIEME, NEHEMIA (1882-1940), Dutch Zionist. Born 
in The Hague, the son of a shohet, De Lieme was largely self- 
taught, mainly in the field of actuarial mathematics and eco- 
nomics. In 1904 he was one of the founders of the *Centrale 
Arbeiders Verzekeringsbank, the first Dutch workers’ insur- 
ance company and bank. Legally still a minor, he became di- 
rector of the bank, which largely due to him flourished after 
a difficult start, until his death. Although the Centrale was es- 
sentially a social democratic affair, De Lieme was throughout 
his life a convinced social liberal, at the same time emotion- 
ally involved with social problems and coolly business-like in 
the implementation of their solutions. He had great talent for 
organization. De Lieme joined the Zionist movement during 
the Zionist Congress in The Hague (1907). In 1912, after a cri- 
sis when its founder Jacobus *Kann endorsed Zionist propa- 
ganda among Christians, he became chairman of the Neder- 
landse Zionistenbond (NzB), the Dutch Zionist Federation. In 
1914, when *Jewish National Fund headquarters were moved 
from Cologne to The Hague, De Lieme became its director. 
Because he managed the affairs of the JNF well through the dif- 
ficult war years, he became a member of the Zionist Executive 
in London in 1920 and was one of the three members of the 
Zionist Reorganization Commission, which visited Palestine 
to report on the state of the Jewish settlements. While pio- 
neers proudly wished to show their cattle and fields, De Lieme 
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buried himself in their accounts and cemented his image as 
an unfeeling bookkeeper. He was highly critical of the finan- 
cial management of the settlements, especially the delivery of 
subsidies without looking into the actual needs and into what 
he considered sound accounting. When the Executive in 1921 
purchased the Jezreel Valley against his advice, he resigned. 
De Lieme’s main objections were that the price of the Emek 
would inflate the land prices in Palestine and that *Pica al- 
ready was negotiating with the owners about a purchase. With 
Jacobus *Kann and Siegfried *Van Vriesland, De Lieme now 
formed the “Hague Opposition,” whose sentiments against 
*Weizmann’s policies were shared by the *Brandeis Group in 
the United States: too much propaganda and bureaucracy, too 
little attention to the productiveness of Zionist enterprises in 
Palestine. For De Lieme especially the post-Balfour policy of 
engaging the whole Jewish and also the non-Jewish world in 
the building of the National Home meant a betrayal of Zionist 
principles. Though criticism of this opposition was largely 
shared by many Zionist figures in private, the Hague Oppo- 
sition led a losing battle in the dynamics of the post-Balfour 
period, when the weak Zionist movement and scant Zionist 
funds required a good deal of political window dressing. De 
Lieme’s standing within the NzB remained high despite only 
a brief chairmanship in 1924. He would strongly influence the 
Dutch Federation until 1940 in its criticism of Weizmann’s 
policies, especially the establishment of the *Keren Hayesod 
and the *Jewish Agency, also later the immigration of Jewish 
refugees into Palestine, as would one of his successors, Fritz 
*Bernstein. In 1938 De Lieme, while he and his family already 
were preparing to immigrate to Palestine, publicly resigned 
from the Zionist Organization in protest against the Execu- 
tive’s decision to negotiate with the British Government on 
the partition of Palestine. From 1934 he took a great interest, 
financially and personally, in founding the International In- 
stitute for Social History in Amsterdam and in enabling it to 
purchase valuable archival material. De Lieme died shortly 
after the German invasion of Holland. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Joodse Wachter (June, 1952), special issue 
in memoriam; incl. bibl.; L. Giebels, De zionistische beweging in Ned- 
erland 1899-1941 (1975); J.L.J.M. van Gerwen, De Centrale Centraal. 
Geschiedenis van de Nv De Centrale Arbeiders- en Verzekerings- en 
Deposito-Bank vanaf de oprichting in 1904 tot aan de fusie in de Reaal 


Groep in 1990 (1993). 
[Ludy Giebels (24 ed.)] 


DELILAH (Heb. m9), a woman from the Valley of Sorek 
who was *Samson’s mistress and who betrayed him to his en- 
emies (Judg. 16:4ff.). The Philistine city kings offered her a 
handsome bribe to entice Samson to reveal the secret of his 
great strength. After three unsuccessful attempts, she finally 
induced her lover to disclose that it was his adherence to the 
Nazirite abstention from cutting the hair (cf. Judg. 13:5) of his 
head that made him so exceptional. She thereupon induced 
Samson to sleep, had him shorn of his long hair, and handed 
him over to the Philistines, who blinded and incarcerated him. 
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The biblical narrative does not make it clear whether Delilah 
was herself a Philistine. It does not suggest that she was mar- 
ried to Samson, or that she was treacherously motivated from 
the first. The meaning of the name Delilah is uncertain. Two of 
the more plausible explanations are (1) “temptress,” deriving, 
as does the parallel Safaitic name DIlt, from the Arabic root 
dll, meaning “to entice”; (2) a shortened theophoric name, akin 
to the Akkadian name Dalil (or Dilil) Ishtar, meaning “praises 


[or “majesty”] of Ishtar.” 
[Nahum M. Sarna] 


In the Aggadah 

The name Delilah is connected by the rabbis with dalal 977 
(“to enfeeble”) because “she enfeebled Samson’s strength, she 
enfeebled his actions, and she enfeebled his determination” 
(Num. R. 9:24). To wrest his secret from him she disengaged 
herself from him at the moment of sexual consummation 
(Sot. 9b). She realized that Samson was finally telling the truth 
when he said: “I have been a Nazarene unto God” (Judg. 16:17), 
because she knew that he would not take the Lord’s name in 
vain (Num. R. ibid.). 

For Delilah in the arts, see *Samson. 


DE LIMA, JOSEPH SUASSO (1791-1858), South African 
writer and journalist. Member of an Amsterdam family of Por- 
tuguese origin, he qualified in law, wrote for Amsterdam pub- 
lishers, and in 1816 went on a government mission to Batavia. 
In 1818 he settled at the Cape as printer, publisher, and trans- 
lator (of Hebrew, among other languages). One of the early 
South African literary figures to use Dutch, he wrote poems, 
plays, pamphlets, almanacs, and directories. His versatility 
and his lameness were both butts for the enemies he made 
in various controversies. He defended the form of colloquial 
Dutch spoken at the Cape, opened the first Dutch bookshop 
in South Africa, and ran the first weekly paper, the satirical 
De Versamelaar, for several years from 1825. His Gedichten ap- 
peared in Amsterdam in 1821; his Nieuwe Gedichten in 1840. In 
1825 he published his brief Geschiedenis van de Kaap de Goede 
Hoop, the first manual of Cape history. De Lima joined the 
Dutch Reformed Church in 1833, but made a donation to the 
building fund of the first Cape synagogue in 1849. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Herrman, History of the Jews in South 
Africa (1935), 94-97; Nienaber, in: Jewish Affairs, 7 (Johannesburg, 
1952), 12-16. 


°DELITZSCH, FRANZ (Julius; 1813-1890), German Protes- 
tant theologian, Bible and Judaica scholar. Inspired by Julius 
*Fuerst to devote himself to the study of Judaism, he was ap- 
pointed professor of theology at the university of his native 
Leipzig in 1844. Later he taught at Rostock (1846), Erlangen 
(1850), and again in Leipzig (1867). Though Delitzsch was a 
devoted Christian and the most significant figure of the Lu- 
theran “Mission to the Jews,’ believing in the supremacy of 
the New Testament over the Old, he maintained an extraor- 
dinary understanding of, and affection for, Judaism. Well 
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versed in Hebrew and in Semitic languages, as well as in the 
Talmud and in medieval Jewish literature, Delitzsch was in 
close touch with the leading Jewish scholars of his time. As a 
devout Christian, he proselytized among the Jews, wrote sev- 
eral pamphlets for that purpose, and made a new translation 
of the New Testament into Hebrew (1877, 1901’7; supposedly 
with the assistance of A.H. Weiss). In 1863 he founded the 
missionary magazine, Saat auf Hoffnung (“Seed on Hope”), 
which appeared regularly until 1935. In 1880 he established in 
Leipzig the Institutum Judaicum (renamed the “Delitzschia- 
num?” after his death), for the training of missionary workers 
among Jews, an institute which is still in existence in Muenster 
(Germany), but has been transformed into a purely scholarly 
institution. In 1884/85, a controversy erupted between Del- 
itzsch and A. Berliner, who deplored the proselytizing spirit 
of his Protestant colleague’s work. Delitzsch harshly silenced 
his criticism, asserting Christianity’s theological superiority 
and accusing him of ingratitude with respect to his political 
solidarity with German Jewry. In general, his theological at- 
titude towards Judaism implied strong traditional anti-Jew- 
ish elements, including his definition of Judaism as an obso- 
lete stage of revelation, his verdict on “Jewish legalism,” and 
his polemic against scholars like A. Geiger, whose criticism 
of Christianity appeared to him as an expression of presump- 
tuous Jewish anti-Christianism. Despite his own ambivalent 
views on contemporary Judaism (Christentum und jiidische 
Presse, 1882), Delitzsch fought vehemently against defama- 
tions of the Talmud by antisemitic writers, especially against 
*Rohling’s libelous pamphlet Der Talmudjude (1871). Del- 
itzsch’s first book, Zur Geschichte der juedischen Poesie vom 
Abschluss der Heiligen Schriften des Alten Bundes bis auf die 
neueste Zeit (1836), was the first comprehensive study of the 
history of Hebrew poetry and a serious attempt to deal with 
this subject with the accepted tools of literary criticism. In his 
Bible commentaries, the most important of which are those 
on Psalms (1859, 1894°), on Isaiah (1866-1889*), and on Ec- 
clesiastes (1875), his approach was based upon philological 
analysis. He meticulously adhered to the masoretic text and, 
on principle, avoided critical emendations. He mitigated his 
traditional attitude only in his later writings, in which he ac- 
cepted some of the tenets of the “source theory” of modern 
Bible criticism. To this subject he devoted his Compluten- 
sische Varianten zum alttestamentischen Texte (1878). Del- 
itzsch assisted Seligmann *Baer in his edition of the Hebrew 
Bible, based upon the masoretic text. Delitzsch edited both 
Moses Hayyim *Luzzatto’s Migdal Oz (1857) and the Karaite 
Aaron b. Elijah’s Ez Hayyim (1841, with the assistance of M. 
*Steinschneider). He also wrote Juedisches Handwerkerleben 
zur Zeit Jesu (“Jewish Artisans in the Time of Jesus,” 1868, 
18797) and Juedisch-arabische Poesien aus vor-mohammedan- 
ischer Zeit (“Pre-Islamic Jewish Poetry,’ 1874). His theological 
works and New Testament studies include Die biblisch-pro- 
phetische Theologie (1845); System der biblischen Psychologie 
(1855, 18617); Commentar zum Briefe an die Hebraeer (1857); 
Jesus und Hillel (also in Hebrew; 1866, 1875°); System der 
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christlichen Apologetik (1869). One of his missionary writings, 
Ernste Fragen an die Gebildeten juedischer Religion (“Serious 
Questions to the Educated Members of the Jewish Faith,’ 
1888), which attempted to downplay the importance of Chris- 
tology and the dogma of the Trinity in order to make it eas- 
ier for Jews to convert to Christianity, also appeared in He- 
brew under the title Haamek Sheelah (1912). The obituaries 
published in Jewish journals after his death reflect the am- 
bivalence toward Delitzsch’s work: scholars like D. Kaufmann 
expressed their deep admiration for his scholarly achieve- 
ments but did not hide their resentment over not being ac- 
cepted as academic equals and his denigration of contempo- 
rary Jewish identity. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: PP. Levertoff, Delitzsch-Bibliographie (1913); 
A.M. Stengel, Divrei Emet ve-Ahavah... le-Yom Hulledet... Profes- 
sor Franz Delitzsch (1884); A. Koehler, Realencyclopedie fuer protes- 
tantische Theologie und Kirche, 4 (1898), 565; Kaufmann, Schriften, 
1 (1908), 290; E. Delitzsch, Franz Delitzsch als Freund Israels (1910); 
H.J. Kraus, Geschichte der historisch-kritischen Erforschung des Alten 
Testaments (1956), 210-21; NDB, 3 (1957), 581-2. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
Puy: A.T. Levenson, in: JQR, 92, 383-420; S. Wagner, Franz Delitzsch. 
Leben und Werk (1978); C. Wiese, Challenging Colonial Discourse. Jew- 
ish Studies and Protestant Theology in Wilhelmine Germany (2005), 
122-36, 150-58. 

[Mordechai Breuer / Christian Wiese (2"4 ed.)] 


°DELITZSCH, FRIEDRICH (1850-1922), German Orien- 
talist, son of Franz *Delitzsch. Delitzsch was the outstanding 
student of E. Schrader; he served as professor of Semitic lan- 
guages and Assyriology in Leipzig (1877), in Breslau (1893), 
and from 1899 in Berlin. Delitzsch was among the founders of 
modern Assyriology. In addition to his purely Assyriological 
studies he investigated the Hebrew language in its relation to 
Akkadian and the Semitic languages in relation to the Indo- 
European languages in Studien ueber indogermanisch-semi- 
tische Wurzelverwandtschaft (1873), and Prolegomena eines 
neuen hebraeisch-aramaeischen Woerterbuchs zum Alten Tes- 
tament (1886). Delitzsch also published in the field of Bible. 
His Die Leseund Schreibfehler im Alten Testament... (1920) is 
a valuable aid to textual criticism. More controversial are his 
comparative studies of Babylonian culture and the world of 
the Bible. Their motivation was not objectively scientific but 
blatantly antisemitic. In 1902, Delitzsch prepared a number 
of lectures on the topic “Babel and Bible” (Babel und Bibel, 
1902-05; Eng. 1906), in which he claimed the absolute superi- 
ority of “Babylonia” over “Israel” and that the Bible, in and of 
itself, is devoid of religious and moral value. While his views 
were accepted by antisemites with joy, scholars and men of re- 
ligion reacted sharply to the superficiality of his conclusions 
and to their evil intent. But Delitzsch, who was silenced for a 
while, repeated his claims after World War 1, and this time in 
an open attack on the Hebrew Bible, Judaism, and the Jews in 
his book, Die grosse Taeuschung (“The Great Deception,” 1921). 
His actions contributed not a little to the slogans of the anti- 
semitic movements in Germany. The most important of the 
polemical works against Delitzsch is E. Koenig’s work Fried- 
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rich Delitzsch’s “Die grosse Taeuschung” kritisch beleuchtet 
(1921). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lewin, in: W. Feilchenfeld Festschrift (1907), 
47-65; H.J. Kraus, Geschichte der historisch-kritischen Erforschung 
des Alten Testaments (1956), 274-83; Price, in: Beitraege zur Assyri- 
ologie, 10 pt. 2 (1927), i-xii; Meissner, in: Deutsches biographisches 
Jahrbuch, 4 (1922), 31-35; Weissbach, in: Reallexikon der Assyriologie, 
2 (1938), 198; Albright, in: Ess, 5 (1953), 68-69. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
Puy: H. Huffmon, psr I, 267; R. Lehmann, Friedrich Delitzsch und 
der Babel-Bibel Streit (1994); B. Arnold and D. Weisberg, in: JBL, 121 


(2002), 441-57. : 
[Abraham Arzi] 


DELL, EDMUND (1921-1999), British politician. An Ox- 
ford graduate and Labour member of Parliament from 1964 
until 1979, Edmund Dell held a series of economic ministries 
in the 1964-70 and 1974-79 governments. Dell served as pay- 
master-general 1974-76 and then entered the cabinet as trade 
secretary from 1976 to 1978. After leaving Parliament, he be- 
came a company director. Dell was the author of ten books, 
including A Hard Pounding (1991), about the economic crises 
of 1974-79, and The Chancellors: A History of the Chancellors 
of the Exchequer, 1945-90 (1996). 

[William D. Rubinstein (24 ed.)] 


DELL, MICHAEL S. (1965-_), U.S. computer entrepreneur. 
Born in Houston, Texas, Dell attended the University of Texas, 
intending to become a physician; instead, he became the dor- 
mitory millionaire. In 1984, with $1,000, Dell started a com- 
puter company called pc’s Limited in his dormitory room. The 
company became successful enough for Dell to drop out of 
college at 19 to run the business full-time. Dell’s idea was to sell 
computers directly to the consumer without going through re- 
tailers, and in the process design and deliver a computer based 
upon the customer's own specifications. Previously, buying a 
computer invariably involved a middleman. In addition to 
customization, Dell provided the industry’s first support and 
service program. Today, the Dell corporation provides prod- 
ucts and services in various information-technology and In- 
ternet-related sectors. Building to order, Dell has almost no 
inventory in computers or components, selling and delivering 
the completed Pc units directly to consumers. 

Dell is considered the most profitable Pc manufacturer in 
the world, with sales of $35 billion and profits of $2 billion in 
2002. Dell has 46,000 employees in more than 170 countries 
around the world. Dell is known for its ability to drive down 
prices and the company has a hold over its vendors. In addi- 
tion, Dell has been able to leverage the power of the Internet 
to great advantage because it is the largest supplier of pcs over 
the Internet. Michael Dell ranks among the five wealthiest in- 
dividuals in the United States. In 1999 Dell wrote Direct From 
Dell: Strategies That Revolutionized an Industry, which details 
the story of the rise of the company and the strategies he has 
refined that apply to all businesses. 

Dell, through the foundation that bears his and his wife’s 
name, has become active in philanthropy. One of their earliest 
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gifts was $13 million toward building a new Austin (Texas) Mu- 
seum of Art. The Dells gave $1 million for a new radiology cen- 
ter at the Children’s Hospital of Austin, and the Dell Discovery 
Center at the Austin Children’s Museum reflects the Dells’ in- 
terests in children’s causes. He also gave 40 acres, worth $2.5 
million, in 1994 to the Jewish Federation of Austin as a site for 
a Jewish community center which bears his name. 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


DELLA SETA, ALESSANDRO (1879-1944), Italian archae- 
ologist. Della Setta was born in Rome to Giuseppe Della Seta 
and Rachele Rosselli. In 1901, he took a degree in archaeology 
and history of Greek and Roman art under Emanuel *Loewy’s 
direction. In 1909, he qualified for university teaching in ar- 
chaeology. In addition to his prolific and remarkable scientific 
production he worked as inspector of the National Museum 
of Villa Giulia, in Rome. In 1913, he held the chair of archae- 
ology at the University of Genoa. During World War 1, he at- 
tained the rank of artillery officer and received a War Cross. 
From 1919, for 20 years, Della Seta was head of the Italian Ar- 
chaeological School of Athens. In 1926, his university chair 
was transferred from Genoa to Rome. In 1930, he was made 
a member of the Academy of the Lincei; he was also a mem- 
ber of the Greek Archaeological Society and a member of the 
technical committee of the Enciclopedia Italiana, directing the 
archaeological section from 1925 to 1930. The anti-Jewish laws 
of the Fascist regime put an end to his academic career as well 
as to his scientific production. 

Della Seta was eminent both as a field archaeologist and 
as an art historian. In the 1930s he directed the important ex- 
cavations at Paliochni, a site on the island of Lemnos, Greece. 
As an art historian he was particularly concerned with trac- 
ing the origins, development, and history of ancient classical 
art. Among his works are La genesi dello scorcio nell arte greca 
(1907); Religione e arte figurata (1912); Italia antica (1922), a 
survey of Italian civilization from prehistory onward; I mon- 
umenti dell’ antichita classica (1926); and II] nudo nellarte 
(1920). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dizionario Biografico degli Italiani, 37 (1989), 
476-481 (includes bibliography). 


[Massimo Longo Adorno (2"4 ed.)] 


DELLA TORRE, LELIO (Hillel; 1805-1871), Italian rabbi, 
teacher, and scholar. Born in Cuneo in Piedmont, he taught 
at the Collegio Colonna e Finzi in Turin from 1823 to 1829, 
serving as assistant rabbi from 1827. Two years later, with the 
opening of the Padua Rabbinical College (which trained the 
majority of Italian rabbis), he was made professor of Talmud. 
He gained renown for his teaching of homiletics and for his 
own preaching. Aside from his volumes of Hebrew poetry, Tal 
Yaldut and Eglei Tal, and numerous sermons, he published a 
commentary on the Pentateuch, translated and annotated the 
Psalms, and rendered the prayers according to Ashkenazi cus- 
tom in Italian. His works on scholarly and current subjects, 
nearly 300 in Jewish publications alone, were published in the 
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periodicals Bikkurei ha-Ittim ha-Hadashim, Kerem Hemed, 
Kokhevei Yizhak, and Avnei Nezer, as well as in Italian, Ger- 
man, and French periodicals. Della Torre was honored by sec- 
ular learned societies in Padua and Venice; his two-volume 
Scritti Sparsi appeared in 1908. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Isaac Hayyim Castiglioni, in: Ozar ha-Sifrut, 
3 (1888-89), biography; idem, Orazioni Postume (1878), 187-202; E.S. 
Artom, in: Italia, 1 (Jerusalem, 1945), 8-13; Schirmann, Italyah, 501. 


[Getzel Kressel] 


DELMAR (De Le Mar; Lebhar, from Arabic al-Bahr, “the 
sea’), Moroccan family of merchants and diplomats. The first 
known member of the family was JACOB LEBHAR of Safi 
(c. 1650). SHALOM DELMAR-LEBHAR (A. after 1775), “mer- 
chant of the sultan” of Morocco in Mogador, was known as a 
scholar and kabbalist. Of his five sons, MORDECAI was adviser 
to the sultan and in 1780 was put in charge of all commerce 
and the port of the city. Together with his brother JosEPH of 
Mogador, he was an agent for the ransoming of Christian cap- 
tives. MAS‘UD was appointed agent for the sultan in Amster- 
dam, where he negotiated the peace treaties of 1777. Later he 
went to London where he was received by George 111; his ne- 
gotiations resulted in the Anglo-Moroccan agreement of May 
1783. His son ABRAHAM (c. 1826) was one of the directors of 
the talmud torah of Amsterdam. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.M. Toledano, Ner ha-Maarav (1911), 166-7; 
Hosotte-Reynaud, in: Hesperis (1957), 341; Hirschberg, Afrikah, 2 


(1965), 292, 335, 367. 
[David Corcos] 


°DEL MEDICO, HENRI E. (1896-2), scholar, writer and 
translator. Del Medico was born in Constantinople into a 
banking family. He left Turkey in 1922 and studied Semitics 
first in France and during World War 11 at the Pontifical Insti- 
tute at Rome. His main interests were Jewish literature of the 
Roman diaspora in the early centuries c.E.; the Hittites; the 
Ugaritic texts of Ras Shamra, which he translated, not quite 
satisfactorily, into French (La Bible cananéene, découverte dans 
les textes de Ras Shamra, 1950); and especially the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. On these Del Medico published a number of studies, 
some translated into English (Riddle of the Scrolls, 1958), Ital- 
ian, and Spanish, in which he assumes a rather later date for 
their origin than the majority of scholars. He also published 
a number of studies in Byzantine civilization and translated 
German, English, Italian, and Spanish works into French. 


[Rene Samuel Sirat] 


DELMEDIGO, ELIJAH BEN MOSES ABBA (c. 1460-1497), 
philosopher and talmudist. Born in Candia, Crete, Delmedigo 
was also known as Elijah Cretensis. While still a young man 
he immigrated to Italy. He received a traditional Jewish edu- 
cation, and studied the classics of Islamic and Jewish philos- 
ophy, particularly the works of *Maimonides and *Averroes. 
In addition he became conversant with classical literature. 
His Jewish learning was recognized by his contemporaries 
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as can be seen from an exchange of letters with Joseph *Co- 
lon, who addressed Delmedigo in terms of high regard (see 
Resp. Maharik, no. 54). Delmedigo served for a time as head 
of the yeshivah in Padua. He also delivered public lectures on 
philosophy in Padua and possibly other Italian cities. *Pico 
della Mirandola was among Delmedigo’s Christian disciples 
and admirers. On the basis of his reputation as a philosopher, 
Delmedigo was chosen, under the patronage of the Venice au- 
thorities, to act as a mediator in a philosophic dispute which 
arose between two schools of Italian scholars, and his deci- 
sion in favor of one side aroused hostility toward him on the 
part of the other. In addition to this animosity on the part of 
the Christians, a bitter controversy on a halakhic question 
developed between Delmedigo and the rabbi of Padua, Judah 
*Mintz, and after the death of his patron, Pico, in 1494, Delme- 
digo was compelled to leave Italy and return to his birthplace, 
where he was welcomed by Jews and Christians alike. There 
in 1496 he completed his major work, Behinat ha-Dat (“The 
Examination of Religion”), which he wrote at the request of 
one of his disciples Saul ha-Kohen *Ashkenazi. He remained 
in Crete until his death three years after his return. 

The main subject of Delmedigo’s Behinat ha-Dat (first 
published in 1629 in Taalumot Hokhmah of Judah Samuel 
*Ashkenazi; published a second time, together with a com- 
mentary, by I.S. *Reggio in 1833) is the relation between re- 
ligion and philosophy. Basing himself on a text of Averroes, 
Delmedigo holds that the study of philosophy is permissible, 
affirming further that in cases of contradiction between reli- 
gious faith and philosophic reasoning, the philosopher may 
interpret religious beliefs as to make them accord with philo- 
sophic truth. This, however, does not apply to the basic prin- 
ciples of faith. Every person, including the philosopher, is ob- 
ligated to believe in the basic dogmas of religion, even when 
these appear to contradict philosophic truth. Recognizing the 
possible contradiction between religious principles and philo- 
sophic truths Delmedigo tended toward the double faith the- 
ory of the Christian Averroists. In Behinat ha-Dat Delmedigo 
also described rabbinic literature and attacked the Kabbalah. 
He argued against the antiquity of the Kabbalah, noting that 
it was not known to the sages of the Talmud, or to the geonim, 
or to *Rashi. He also denies that *Simeon b. Yohai was the 
author of the *Zohar, since that work mentions personalities 
who lived after the death of Simeon. In addition, he attacks 
the extreme allegorists among Jewish philosophers. In another 
section of his work he discusses the reasons underlying the 
commandments of the Torah (taamei ha-mitzvot). Delmedi- 
go’s importance in the history of philosophy rests in his mak- 
ing the teachings of Averroes known to the Italian scholars of 
the Renaissance, especially through his Latin translations of 
many of Averroes’ works. 

He composed the following translations: a translation, no 
longer extant, of Averroes’ commentary on Plato's Republic; 
a translation of six of Averroes’ questions on Aristotle’s logic 
(Venice, 1497); a short translation of Aristotle’s Meteorologia, 
and a translation of parts of Averroes’ middle commentary on 
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that work (Venice, 1488); a translation of parts one to seven 
of Averroes’ middle commentary on Aristotle’s Metaphysics 
(Venice, 1560); a translation of Averroes’ introduction to his 
large commentary on Aristotle’s Metaphysics (Paris, Biblio- 
théque Nationale, man. latin, Ms. no. 6508); a translation 
of Averroes’ De Spermate (Venice, 1560). In addition to his 
translations, Delmedigo composed the following original 
works in Latin: Questiones Tres, consisting of three sections: 
De Primo Motore, De Mundi Efficentia, and De Esse Essentia et 
Uno (Venice, 1501); a commentary on Aristotle’s natural phi- 
losophy (Venice, 1480); a Latin and Hebrew commentary on 
Averroes’ De Substantia Orbis, in Hebrew, Maamar be-Ezem 
ha-Galgal, and two questions on Averroes’ theory of the hylic 
intellect (Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, Cod. héb., 968). A 
copy of Delmedigo's Behinat ha-Dat was found in the private 
library of *Spinoza, and it may be assumed that it influenced 
the development of Spinoza’s ideas in the Theologico-Politi- 
cal Treatise. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Guttmann, Philosophies, 258-9, 263; M.D. 
Geffen, Faith and Reason in Elijah del Medigo’s Behinat ha-Dat... 
(1970); microfilm); U. Cassuto, Ha- Yehudim be-Firenzi bi-Tekufat ha- 
Renaissance (1967), index, s.v. Elia del Medigo; Graetz, Hist, 4 (1894), 
290-5; J.S. Delmedigo, Mazref la-Hokhmah (1864), 10-11; Weiss, Dor, 5 
(1904), 275-8; Munk, Mélanges, 510, n.2; Rippner, in: MGwy, 20 (1871), 
481-94; J. Dukas, Recherches sur V’histoire littéraire du 15e siécle (1876), 
25-77; HB, 21 (1881), 60-71; A. Huebsch, in:mGwy, 31 (1882), 555-63; 
idem, ibid., 32 (1883), 28; J. Perles, Beitraege zur Geschichte der he- 
braeischen und aramaeischen Studien (1884), 196; M. Steinschneider, 
in: MGW], 37 (1893), 185-8; Guttmann, in: Jewish Studies in Memory 
of Israel Abrahams (1927), 192-208 (Ger.); A. Geiger, Melo Chofna- 
jim (1840), xxii and xxiv. 

[Jacob S. Levinger] 


DELMEDIGO, JOSEPH SOLOMON (1591-1655), rabbi, 
philosopher, mathematician, and astronomer; also known as 
Joseph Solomon Rofe acronym YashaR) of Candia (Crete). 
A writer of extensive Jewish and secular learning and of en- 
cyclopedic range, he is the author of works whose number is 
estimated by some authorities at 30, by others at over 60. A 
member of a distinguished scholarly family, he was the son 
of Elijah Delmedigo, rabbi in Candia. In accordance with the 
family tradition, he was given a thorough Jewish and classi- 
cal education. At the age of 15, he was admitted to the Uni- 
versity of Padua, where he studied astronomy and mathemat- 
ics under Galileo, and also medicine and philosophy, at the 
same time continuing his Jewish studies. While at Padua, he 
frequently visited Leone *Modena of the neighboring city of 
Venice, who, it appears, exercised a lasting influence on him. 
In 1613, he completed his studies at the University of Padua, 
and returned to Crete, where he began to practice medicine. 
From notes which he compiled during this period, he later be- 
gan to compose his encyclopedic work Yaar Levanon (“Forest 
of Lebanon”), which he never brought to completion. In all 
likelihood he married in Candia, but there are indications that 
it was not a happy marriage. He soon found Candia too con- 
fining and left his homeland, never to return. Throughout his 
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travels, he encountered misunderstanding and embitterment, 
since his ideas on the popularization of scientific knowledge 
aroused opposition and enmity. 

His first stop after leaving Candia was Cairo. There he 
became acquainted with Ali b. Rahmadan, a renowned Arab 
mathematician, whom he refuted in a public disputation 
concerning spherical trigonometry. In Egypt, too, he met the 
physicist, Jacob the Alexandrian, head of the Karaite commu- 
nity there. Delmedigo was attracted to the Karaites by their 
love for secular learning and it is also possible that the hostility 
of Orthodox Jews caused him to turn occasionally to the Kara- 
ite sectaries for company. He was delighted to find in Egypt 
several works on Maimonides’ Guide, as well as certain writ- 
ings of Abraham ibn Ezra, whom he greatly admired. From 
Cairo, Delmedigo went to Constantinople, then a prominent 
center of learning. Here, again, he befriended several Karaite 
leaders, including Moses Mezordi, from whom he acquired 
many Karaite works. Here, too, he came to know some ardent 
followers of the Kabbalah, in particular Jacob ibn Nehemias. 
It may, however, be assumed that Delmedigo had already 
become acquainted with kabbalistic teachings while still at 
Padua. Yet, he approached its study more seriously during his 
stay in Poland. He immersed himself in the Kabbalah for two 
purposes: (1) To find in it solutions which philosophy could 
not offer, and (2) to criticize it. He wrote Mazref la-Hokhmah, 
in which he allegedly refuted the attack on the Kabbalah made 
by his distant relative Elijah *Delmedigo, in his Behinat ha- 
Dat. Since, as Delmedigo himself explains, he was commis- 
sioned to write such a refutation, it is unclear whether the 
work reflects his true convictions. He says in this connection: 
“Do not presume that you can unravel the author’s mind from 
his book” (ed. Odessa, 1864, p. 85). Leone Modena understood 
the Mazref la-Hokhmah as a refutation of kabbalistic ideas, 
using it in his Ari Nohem (“Roaring Lion”), a systematic anti- 
kabbalistic treatise. Delmedigo next went to Poland, stopping 
off on the way in Romania, where he became friends with the 
kabbalist Solomon Arabi. In 1620, he was practicing medicine 
in Vilna, where he became the private physician of Prince 
Radziwill, and had many nobles for his patients. During the 
week, he used to make the circuit of the environs of Vilna to 
cure the sick, and on the Sabbath he would lecture in the syn- 
agogue. His nights were spent in scholastic pursuits. Though 
a conservative in many of his views, he was also a proponent 
of many new ideas. His scientific bent of mind having been 
stimulated by his early contact with Galileo, he was a pioneer 
in a number of aspects of scientific research. In astronomy, 
he parted company with the followers of Ptolemy to espouse 
the Copernician system. He was the first Jewish scholar to use 
logarithmic tables, which had just been invented. He preferred 
Platonic philosophy to Aristotelianism which had held almost 
unchallenged sway during the Middle Ages. In medicine and 
the natural sciences he emphasized the value of the empiric 
approach, although at an earlier stage he had criticized scien- 
tific empiricism. He spoke against the unsanitary conditions 
prevailing in the ghettos and the lack of organization and or- 
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der. He wanted to uplift the people by a renaissance of sci- 
ence and learning of trades and professions. His knowledge 
of languages, acquired as tools for his scholarly research, en- 
compassed Latin, Greek, Spanish, and Italian. He intended 
to study Arabic, but gave up the idea on finding that “every- 
thing that was beautiful in Arabic was taken, with few excep- 
tions, from Greek writings.” Coming to feel that he had been 
a failure in Eastern Europe, he left for Hamburg, Germany. 
From there he went to Amsterdam, where his first printed 
book, Elim, was published by *Manasseh Ben Israel (1629). 
This book was written as an answer to queries addressed to 
him by the Karaite scholar, *Zerah b. Nathan of Troki (near 
Vilna, Lithuania). Delmedigo named this work, which con- 
tained 12 general, and 70 specific queries, Elim, an allusion to 
the biblical Elim (Ex. 15:27) where there were 12 wells and 70 
date trees. The questions concerned religious, metaphysical, 
and scientific matters. 

In 1629-31, his Taalumot Hokhmah, a collection of kab- 
balistic treatises, was published by his disciple, Samuel Ash- 
kenazi, in Basle, Switzerland. The first section, Mazref la- 
Hokhmah, appeared in 1629, the second, Novelot Hokhmah 
(“Fallen Fruit of Wisdom”), in 1631. Except for these two books, 
the only other material that remains of Delmedigo’s colossal 
output is the full text of his letter to Zerah of Troki, which was 
published together with a German translation in 1840 by Abra- 
ham Geiger in his Melo Chofnajim. It is known within the cor- 
pus of Delmedigo’s published work under the name of Iggeret 
Ahuz, after the first word of the letter. This letter is merely a 
precursory answer to Zerah’s inquiries, and was written in 1624 
or 1625. Delmedigo refers, in his writings, to a number of other 
works, which are no longer extant. Among these works are 
Bosmat bat Shelomo on arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, geog- 
raphy, logic, ethics, and metaphysics; Ir gibborim, divided into 
two parts: Gevurot Adonai on astronomy, and Niflaot Adonai, 
on chemistry and mechanics; and two medical works, Refuot 
Tealah, and Mekor Binah which contains the Hebrew transla- 
tion of the Latin aphorisms of Hippocrates. Toward the end 
of his life, Delmedigo settled at Frankfurt on the Main, where, 
as community physician, he again became part of ghetto life. 
Thereafter, he spent some years in Prague - a period about 
which little is known. On his tombstone in Prague are writ- 
ten the words: “He practiced what he preached — he was just 
to everyone - the glorified rabbi, scholar, divine philosopher, 
and mighty one among physicians.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Geiger, Melo Chofnajim (1840), in- 
troduction, 1-95 (Ger. pt.) 1-29 (Heb. pt.); idem, Nachgelassene 
Schriften, 3 (1876), 1-33; G. Alter, Two Renaissance Astronomers (1958; 
= Ceskoslovenské Akademia Vd, Rozpravy, 68 (1958), 45-74, Eng.); L. 
Roth, in: Chronicon Spinozanum, 2 (1922), 54-66; C. Roth, Life of Me- 
nasseh ben Israel (1934), 132-4; Waxman, Literature, 2 (1960), 326-8; 
E Kobler, Treasury of Jewish Letters, 2 (1952), 486-96. 

[Jacob Haberman] 


DEL MONTE, CRESCENZO (1868-1935), Italian poet. Del 
Monte, who first wrote sonnets in Romanesco, the patois of 
his native Rome, also composed poems in the *Judeo-Italian 
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dialect. His aim was to preserve the folklore and language of a 
Jewish world that had begun to crumble after the abolition of 
the ghetto and the Jewish emancipation of 1870. Del Monte’s 
sonnets resemble an impressionistic painting of the everyday 
life of the Roman ghetto in the 19‘ century, and portray the 
patriarchal life, religion, and superstitions of these “Romans 
more ancient than the Romans of today.” He successfully con- 
veyed the vitality and everyday speech of these Jews in verse 
notable for its powerful expression and nostalgia. His love for 
their dialect led Del Monte to investigate the philology of Ju- 
deo-Italian, with which he had become emotionally and ar- 
tistically involved. On the assumption that Judeo-Italian con- 
stituted an early stage of the Italian language and that, unlike 
the Roman dialect, it had preserved the medieval character of 
the language, its ancient vocabulary and Latin structure, Del 
Monte reconstructed its grammar. He sought in the Roman 
prose of the 14-17 centuries words and expressions which 
corresponded to those that he had used in his own poems. In 
this original philological research Del Monte came close to the 
poet Frédéric Mistral, who sought to revive Provengal. Recent 
studies indicate, however, that the language spoken by the Jews 
of Rome originated in southern Italy. Del Monte’s sonnets are, 
nevertheless, of philological importance because of their lin- 
guistic richness. They were published in two volumes, Sonetti 
Giudaico-Romaneschi (1927) and Nuovi sonetti Giudaico-Ro- 
maneschi (1933). The second volume contains a Judeo-Italian 
grammar as well as extracts from the old Roman dialect and 
their translation into Judeo-Italian. A third and posthumous 
volume, Sonetti postumi Giudaico-Romaneschi e Romaneschi 
(1955), includes sonnets written in the Roman dialect and an 
introduction by the renowned philologist B. Terracini. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Terracini, in: RMI, 21 (1955), 499-506. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Del Monte, “Un centenario da non di- 
menticare; Crescenzo Del Monte, poeta romano, in: RMI, 35 (1969), 
123-35; B. Garvin, “Crescenzo del Monte; poet of the Roman ghetto,” 
in: JQ, 7:2-3 (1979), 24-27; I. Di Nepi, “Roma e una sola e te lo 
dico: Crescenzo Del Monte,” in: Shalom, 22 (1989), 43; M. Mancini, 
“Crescenzo Del Monte e il giudeo-romanesco,’ in: Roma e Lazio 
(1992), 203-7; idem, “Sulla formazione dell’identita linguistica giu- 
deo-romanesca fra tardo medioevo e rinascimento,” in: Roma nel 
Rinascimento (1993), 53-122; M. Mazzocchi Alemanni, “I “Sonetti 
giudaico-romaneschi” di Crescenzo Del Monte, in: Italia Judaica, 
4 (1993), 327-35; S. Debenedetti Stow, “I sonetti di Crescenzo Del 
Monte,’ in: Appartenenza e differenza. Ebrei d'Italia e Letteratura 
(1998); 33-42. 


[Joseph Baruch Sermoneta] 


DELOS, a small island in the Cyclades, measuring just 3 miles 
(5 km.) north to south and nearly 1 mile (1.3 km.) east to west. 
Its earliest occupation dates to the third millennium B.c.£. The 
mythological birthplace of Apollo and Artemis, it had become 
the center of the Apollo cult by the seventh century B.c.£. It 
is mentioned in Homer’s Odyssey and in a Homeric hymn to 
Apollo. In 478 B.c.E., Delos became the site of the treasury 
for the Delian League. By the end of the third century B.c.z., 
there was an influx of traders from all over the Aegean, many 
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of whom established their ancestral cults and associations 
on the island. Delos also became one of the main centers of 
the Aegean slave trade. As a thriving cultic, trade, and slav- 
ing center, Delos was often raided and caught between local 
warring factions. By the mid-first century B.c.z., disruptions 
on Delos had taken their toll, leaving Delos outside the com- 
mercial loop. The priest of Apollo no longer lived on Delos, 
and only returned once a year for the annual ceremonial sac- 
rifice prescribed by the cult. In the second century c.£., the 
Emperor Hadrian attempted (unsuccessfully) to revive the old 
Delian festivals but by then, according to Pausanias (8, 33:2), 
the island was very sparsely inhabited. Delos was abandoned 
around the fifth century c.£. 

While there is some literary evidence relating to Jews 
on Delos, not a single piece of it refers to the existence of a 
synagogue. The earliest reference to Jews on Delos is found 
in I Maccabees (15:15-23). The other piece of literary evidence 
relating to Delos comes from Josephus (Antiquities 14:213-16) 
and, interestingly, mentions the Jews on Delos being prevented 
from following their traditional customs, but there is no men- 
tion of a synagogue. 

It was André Plassart, of the Ecole francaise d’Athénes 
who, during excavations of 1912 and 1913, identified building 
Gp8o on Delos as a synagogue. He relied on six Greek in- 
scriptions, the principal one having been found some 100 yds. 
(90 m.) north of Gp8o in a residential area near the stadium. 
The other five inscriptions were found scattered within the two 
main spaces of Gp8o. Plassart interpreted 1D2329 as reading 
“Agathokles and Lysimachos for the synagogue,” whereas it ac- 
tually reads “Agathokles and Lysimachos for a prayer/votive.” 
It is notable that no direct evidence was found in or around 
Gp80 to identify it as a synagogue. 

Plassart also considered that the internal configuration of 
GD8o was similar to that of later synagogues. However, there 
are other buildings on Delos with the same configuration as 
GD80o, such as Sarapeion A (GD91) and c (GD100). Coinci- 
dentally, the names Agathokles and Lysimachos are mentioned 
in inscriptions relating to donations to both Sarapeia in 1ps 
2616 and 2618, raising further doubts about the validity of the 
1D2329 inscription as relating to a Jewish context. 

In 1979, Philippe Fraisse of the Ecole francaise d’Athénes 
found two Samaritan inscriptions on Delos not far from GD80. 
Both inscriptions are in Greek and are dedicated by the “Is- 
raelites who offer to Holy Argarizein,’ clearly indicating the 
presence of a Jewish and/or Samaritan community on the is- 
land. The question is where on the island that community was 
based and whether or not it had a synagogue or some sort of 
community or association hall at all. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.R. Bartlett, 1 Maccabees (1998); P. Bruneau, 
Recherches sur les cultes de Délos a lépoque hellénistique et a lépoque 
impériale (1970); P. Bruneau and J. Ducat, Guide de Délos (1970); M. 
Brunet, “Delos, in: Bulletin de correspondence hellénique, 114 (1990), 
669-82; F. Durrbach, P. Roussel, A. Plassart et al., Inscriptions de Dé- 
los (1921-35); B.D. Mazur, Studies on Jewry in Greece (1935); M. Hol- 
leaux Mélanges Holleaux. Recueil de mémoires concernant lantiquité 
grecque (1913); L. Matassa, “The Myth of the Synagogue on Delos,’ in: 
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SsoMA (2004; British Archaeological Reports, 2005); J. Overman, and 
R.S. MacLennan (eds.), Diaspora Jews and Judaism. Essays in Honor 
of, and in Dialogue with, A. Thomas Kraabel (1992); A. Plassart, “La 
synagogue juive de Délos,’ in: Revue Biblique (1914), 23. 


[Lidia Domenica Matassa (24 ed.)] 


DELOUGAZ, PIERRE PINCHAS (1901-1975), educator and 
archaeologist. Born in Russia, he went as a child with his par- 
ents to Palestine. Later he studied in France and the United 
States. His activities as field archaeologist included excava- 
tions at *Nuzi (Iraq), 1928-29; at Khorsabad (Iraq), 1929-30, 
where he uncovered the famous colossal bull (“father of the el- 
ephant”); in 1931 he directed the excavations at Khafaje (Iraq); 
and in 1952 he directed excavations at Bet Yerah (Israel). In 
1944 he was appointed curator of the Oriental Institute Mu- 
seum at Chicago, and in 1949 became a member of the faculty 
of the University of Chicago (professor at its Oriental Institute 
from 1960). His method of teaching and research combined 
archaeology and literature. He considered art objects as “so- 
cial documents” to be used as “evidence” in interpretations. 
In addition to numerous articles he published several books, 
among them The Temple Oval at Khafajah (1940), Pottery from 
the Diyala Region (1952), Plano-Convex Bricks... Treatment of 
Clay Tablets in the Field (1933), Pre-Sargonid Temples in the Di- 
yala Region (1942, with S. Lloyd). On Delougaz’ method and 
the meaning of the term “Proto-literate period,” coined by him 
in 1942, see: R.E. Braidwood, The Near East and the Founda- 
tions of Civilization (1952, 19627), 37, 45; I. Lloyd, Mounds of 
the Near East (1963), s.v. Delougaz, protoliterate; R.W. Eh- 
rich (ed.), Chronologies in Old World Archaeology (1965), s.v. 
proto-literate. 


[Penuel P. Kahane] 


DELOUYA (de Loya), family of Spanish origin, which set- 
tled in *Marrakesh, south *Morocco. From this town, JAKI 
(ISAAC) DELOUYA (c. 1572) carried on trade relations with 
English merchants, to whom he was of great service. His de- 
scendants were especially distinguished as rabbis. Some of 
the writings of MEIR (c. 1625) were published in the works of 
Moroccan rabbis. 1sa ac (d. 1711) was av bet din of Marrakesh 
from about 1680, heading a yeshivah which included among 
its pupils the talmudist Solomon Amar and the kabbalist Abra- 
ham Azulai. During the upheavals caused by the pretenders 
to the throne, he and his family were denounced to the sul- 
tan, Isaac was imprisoned for some time, and his two broth- 
ers, JUDAH and MOSES, died as a result (1701). MORDECAI 
BEN ISAAC, his son JACOB, and his grandson MEIR (c. 1780) 
were also scholars. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: SIHM, Angleterre, 1 (1918), 112-3; J.M. Tole- 
dano, Ner ha-Maarav (1911), 161; J. Ben-Naim, Malkhei Rabbanan 
(1931), passim. 


[David Corcos] 


DE LUCENA, family of freemen in colonial America. ABRA- 
HAM HAIM DE LUCENA (d. 1725), New York merchant and 
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cleric, was made a freeman of New York in 1708 and carried 
on a substantial business in general merchandise. In 1710 he 
unsuccessfully petitioned for the right to export wheat. De 
Lucena succeeded Saul *Brown as rabbi of the New York Jew- 
ish community, requesting Governor Robert Hunter in 1710 
to exempt him from civic duties because he was a minister. 
The following year he donated money for the building of the 
Trinity Church steeple. His son SAMUEL (1711-2) was made 
freeman of New York in 1759. By 1782 he had a brokerage busi- 
ness in Philadelphia and was a contributor to the building of 
Congregation Mikveh Israel. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.R. Rosenbloom, A Biographical Dictionary 


of Early American Jews (1960), 101. 
[Leo Hershkowitz] 


DELVALLE, MAX SHALOM (1911-1979), Panamanian pub- 
lic figure. Born in Panama City, he entered politics in his late 
teens. He rapidly rose to prominence and was elected to the 
National Assembly. Delvalle became minister of public works 
and in 1964 vice president of the republic. In this latter ca- 
pacity, Delvalle was the central figure of a constitutional cri- 
sis. In October 1967, President Marcos Robles announced the 
name of the candidate he would propose to succeed him in 
the 1968 elections. This led to a split in his party as the major- 
ity supported another candidate. In March 1968 the National 
Assembly, sitting as a court of justice, removed Robles and 
replaced him with Delvalle, who being the senior vice presi- 
dent was sworn in as president of the republic. In April, the 
Supreme Court decided that Robles was unconstitutionally 
deposed, but Delvalle denied its authority to overrule deci- 
sions of the legislature and continued to fill the presidency. 
In the following month, however, elections were held and a 
new president installed. 

Max Delvalle was active in the Portuguese Jewish com- 
munity of Panama, Kol Shearith Israel. 


[Israel Drapkin-Senderey / Mordechai Arbell (24 ed.)] 


DELVALLE LEVI MADURO, ERIC ARTURO (1937- ), 
Panamian intellectual, businessman, and political activist. 
Nephew of the ex-president of Panama Max *Delvalle, Del- 
valle Levi Maduro is a member of one of the most prominent 
Portuguese Jewish families in Panama. He was active in demo- 
cratic politics and as vice president replaced the president, Dr. 
Nicolas Ardito Barletta, in 1985. He served as president until 
1987 and was deposed by the military dictatorship of General 


Manuel Noriega. 
[Mordechai Arbell (274 ed.)] 


DEL VECCHIO, Italian family; according to one of its tra- 
ditions, it ranks among the most ancient Jewish families of 
Italy. In Hebrew sources it is also referred to as Min ha-Ze- 
kenim (“the old ones” — a literal translation of Del Vecchio). Its 
members include SAMUEL MAHALALEL DEL VECCHIO (16 
century), born in Ferrara where he served as rabbi. His name 
and knowledge of halakhah are mentioned in the responsa 
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of Jehiel b. Azriel Trabot (in manuscript). He wrote Sefer ha- 
Tikkunim or Haggahot ha-Rif. ABRAHAM BEN SHABBETAI 
(d. 1654), born in Mantua, lived for some time in Sassuolo 
and served as rabbi of Mantua. He wrote a number of halakhic 
works; several of his responsa are included in works of con- 
temporary scholars, such as Samuel Aboab in his responsa, 
Devar Shemuel (Venice, 1702; no. 19). SOLOMON DAVID BEN 
MOSES (late 17‘ and early 18" century) was born in Lugo, near 
Ferrara, where he spent most of his life as rabbi of the town. 
He was a contemporary of Isaac *Lampronti, who mentions 
him with approval in his Pahad Yizhak and includes two of 
his responsa there. One of his responsa on the laying of tefil- 
lin during the intermediate days of the festival is quoted by 
Samson Morpurgo in his responsa Shemesh Zedakah (1, 4). 
His name is also mentioned with esteem in Sefat Emet by 
Nissim Mattathias Terni (1797, p. 16). His pupils included his 
grandson, Shabbetai Elhanan b. Elisha *Del Vecchio. soLo- 
MON MOSES (18 century) was rabbi in Sinigaglia. His name 
and erudition in halakhah are mentioned in Isaac Lampron- 
tis Pahad Yizhak. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ghirondi-Neppi, 9, 325; L. Blau, Kitvei 
Yehudah Aryeh mi-Modena (1905), 99; M. Benayahu, in: Sinai, Sefer 
Yovel (1958), 493, 495; S. Simonsohn, Toledot ha- Yehudim be-Dukka- 
sut Mantovah, 2 vols. (1963-65), index. 


[Guiseppe Laras] 


DEL VECCHIO (Min ha-Zekenim), SHABBETAI EL- 
HANAN BEN ELISHA (1707-%), Italian rabbi, posek, and 
preacher. In his youth Del Vecchio studied under his grand- 
father, Solomon David Del Vecchio, who ordained him as 
rabbi. In 1727 he was ordained rabbi also by the rabbis of Fer- 
rara who included Isaac *Lampronti, with whom he was on 
friendly terms from his youth. He was a teacher in several 
Italian communities: Leghorn, Ancona, and Lugo from 1730 
to 1739, when he was appointed rabbi of the town of Casale. 
Del Vecchio was alone among his Italian contemporaries in 
that 20 of his responsa were included in the Pahad Yizhak of 
Lampronti. Del Vecchio used to sign his responsa as “Malkat 
Sheva” (“Queen of Sheba”; from Shabbetai Ben Elisha). He 
was also on friendly terms with H.J.D. *Azulai who visited 
him in Casale in 1755. 

His writings are still in manuscript: Yeled Zekunim, a col- 
lection of letters sent to him by rabbis and emissaries with his 
replies, some of which were published by J. Nacht (see bibl.). 
His halakhic works are Ir Miklat on the precepts; Mishpat ha- 
Morim; Daat Zekenim; Taam Zekenim; and Penei Zekenim. 
Responsa and additional letters are to be found in the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of New York (nos. 55-915-1044). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ghirondi-Neppi, 321f.; J. Nacht, in: Mi- 
Ginzei Yerushalayim, 25 (1932), 1-22; idem, in: Zion, 6 (1934), 114-38; 
B. Cohen, in: Sefer ha-Yovel... A. Marx (1943), 55 no. 155; M. Wilen- 
sky, in: KS, 23 (1946/7), 198-9; 27 (1950/1), 113; M. Benayahu, in: Sinai, 
Sefer Yovel (1958), 491-503; M. Benayahu, Rabbi H.Y.D. Azulai (Heb., 
1959), index, s.v. Min ha-Zekenim Shabbetai Elhanan. 


[Abraham David] 
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°D’ELVERT, CHRISTIAN RITTER VON (1803-1896), 
Moravian historian and politician. He was mayor of Bruenn 
(Brno) from 1861 to 1863 and 1870 to 1876, and headed the his- 
torical section of the Moravian society for local research. The 
fourth volume of his Beitraege zur oesterreichischen Rechtsge- 
schichte entitled Zur Geschichte der Juden in Maehren und Oes- 
terreichisch-Schlesien (“On the History of the Jews in Moravia 
and Austrian Silesia,” 1895), with almost full bibliography, and 
his publication of the index numbers of all the documents in 
the archives of the Moravian regent concerning Jews, remain 
important for research on Moravian Jewry. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Oesterreichisches Biographisches Lexikon 
1815-1950, 1 (1957), 176-7; B. Bretholz, in: ADB, 47 (1903), 653-5. 


DEMAI (Heb. 77, °8727), agricultural produce about which 
there is a doubt whether it has been duly tithed; talmudic 
tractate. The precise etymology of this word has not been de- 
termined with certainty, and it appears that the rabbis of the 
Talmud were already unclear about it. The Jerusalem Talmud 
connects it to the root dmy, in the sense of “perhaps” as in: 
“perhaps he prepared it, perhaps he did not prepare it” (Sot. 
9:12 (24b); end of Maaser Sheni, as interpreted by H. Yalon, 
Pirkei Lashon, 346), possibly as a morphological analogy to 
its opposite vadai, “certain.” In practice, the term designates 
produce regarding which doubts exist as to whether all the 
“gifts” for the priests, Levites, etc. have been set aside properly, 
because it was acquired from an am ha-arez (“person of the 
land”), an individual whose trustworthiness on these matters 
is questionable. Owing to these doubts, the haver is expected 
to set aside the gifts, though in a manner that minimizes the 
financial loss. Initially, the produce was subject to terumah for 
the priests, first tithe for the Levites (a tenth of which must be 
given to the priest) and, depending on the year in the sabbati- 
cal cycle, second tithe which can be consumed by the owner in 
Jerusalem, or poor tithe. Since the am ha-arez is relied on to 
obey the severe Torah-based precept of terumah, and there is 
no ritual prohibition against eating the tithes due to the Lev- 
ites or the poor, the demai procedure involved designating the 
first tithe only so that the priestly portion could be taken from 
it and given to the kohen. Because neither the Levites nor the 
poor could prove their respective entitlement to their tithes 
(since demai is by definition a doubtful case), these remained 
the property of the owner. As a result, the actual financial loss 
borne by the owner by re-tithing demai was modest. 

The institution of demai seems to date back to early in 
the Second Commonwealth era and evidently reflects the fun- 
damental identity of the Pharisees as individuals who distin- 
guished themselves from the less rigid ritual standards of the 
ammei ha-arez. A. Biichler argued that the Mishnah really 
reflects the clashes between Judean and Galilean cultures in 
the second century c.E. when the rabbis cited in the Mishnah 
were active and Judean rabbis were migrating northward in 
the aftermath of the Bar Kokhba revolt; however, his view has 
not been widely accepted. More recent scholarship has voiced 
considerable skepticism about the degree to which the concep- 
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tual picture that emerges from the Talmudic texts reflects the 
actual social or religious situation, especially as regards its as- 
sumptions about the normative status of rabbinic halakhah. 

A rabbinic tradition (Mishnah Sotah end; Tosefta Sotah 
end of Ch. 13; Tj Sotah 9:11 and end of Tj Maaser Sheni) speaks 
of demai as being in force in the time of Johanan the High 
Priest; i.e., John Hyrcanus (135-104 B.C.£.), who enforced 
separation of the required gifts by the producers, thereby ex- 
empting the purchasers. The baraita in the Babylonian Tal- 
mud (Sotah 48a), on the other hand, describes Johanan as the 
person who first instituted demai upon discovering the laxity 
of tithe observance. 

Demai is the tractate in the Mishnah, Tosefta and Jeru- 
salem Talmud (but not the Babylonian) that deals with the 
halakhic concept of demai, doubtfully tithed produce. An 
exception to the normal pattern of arranging the sequence 
of tractates according to the numbers of their chapters, De- 
mai (with seven chapters) appears third in the Mishnah and 
Jerusalem Talmud, and in most manuscripts of the Tosefta, 
before tractates with more chapters. The Mishnah tractate 
contains disputes between the Houses of Shammai and Hil- 
lel, sages from Yavneh, as well as much material from the gen- 
eration of Usha. 

Because demai is a rabbinic stringency that was instituted 
in response to a minority of unreliable individuals, the rabbis 
tended to interpret doubtful cases in a lenient manner. This is 
the theme of much the tractate, which deals with exemptions, 
such as for species of produce that are not normally kept as 
food (1:1), produce from outside the halakhic borders of Israel 
(1:3, 6:11), certain types of commercial purveyors (2:4, 5:1-4, 
6), etc. Similarly, tithes that were separated as demai are not 
subject to all the restrictions that would apply to fully sacred 
produce (1:2), especially where it is used for the fulfillment of 
religious precepts, such as distribution to the poor (3:1), an 
‘eruv (1:4), etc. 

The Mishnah (2:2) discusses how a person may be cer- 
tified as a neeman (one who is deemed trustworthy with re- 
spect to tithing); or as a full-fledged haver who is trusted on 
matters of purity as well (2:3). 

Historians are not in agreement whether the restrictions 
observed by the haver were considered obligatory or volun- 
tary expressions of extraordinary piety. At any rate, the trac- 
tate Demai is addressed to a target audience of haverim who 
are assumed to be observing the highest standards or tithing 
and purity. Because the need for demai results from the accep- 
tance by some Jews of stricter standards than those followed 
by others, the tractate deals extensively with the relationships 
and interactions between the haver and other segments of 
the community who are less punctilious about those matters. 
Thus, it provides instruction for how to proceed when obtain- 
ing foodstuffs from non-haverim (4:1), when transferring food 
to them (2:3, 3:5), when eating in each other’s homes (4:2, 7:1), 
or when operating in partnership, as sharecroppers (6:1-8) or 
with family relations (3:6). The general tenor of the halakhah 
is pragmatic, in that it focuses on solutions to specific techni- 
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cal situations, while presuming the existence of normal social 
and economic relations between the various groups, rather 
than encouraging separation from the less observant seg- 
ments of the populace. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Biichler. Der Galiléaische ‘Am-Ha’ Ares, 
Des Zweiten Jahrhunderts, Beitreage Zur Innern Geschichte Des Paléas- 
tinischen Judentums in Den Ersten Zwei Jahrhunderten (1906); idem, 
Am ha-Arez ha-Gelili (1964); A. Oppenheimer, The ‘Am Ha-Aretz: 
A Study in the Social History of the Jewish People in the Hellenistic- 
Roman Period, Arbeiten zur Literatur und Geschichte des hellenis- 
tischen Judentums, 8 (1977); R.S. Sarason, A History of the Mishnaic 
Law of Agriculture: Section Three, a Study of Tractate Demai (1979); 
idem, Demai, Chicago Studies in the History of Judaism (1993) 


[= translation of Tj Demai]. 
[Eliezer L. Segal (2"¢ ed.)] 


DEMALACH, YOEL (1924- ), Israeli agriculturalist. De- 
malach was born in Italy and settled in Palestine in 1939. He 
joined kibbutz Revivim where he devoted himself to Negev 
agricultural development and invented irrigation methods for 
arid zone agriculture. In 1986 he received the Israel Prize for 
his investigation and teaching of arid region agriculture. 


DEMBER, HARRY L. (1882-1943), German physicist. Born 
in Leimbach, Dember was at the Dresden Technische Hoch- 
schule (1905), where he was appointed professor of physics in 
1914 and also director of the Physics Institute in 1923. Driven 
out by the Nazis, he held similar positions at the University of 
Istanbul from 1933 to 1941. He later immigrated to the United 
States and was visiting professor at Rutgers University, New 
Jersey, at the time of his death. His field was the photoelec- 
tricity of crystals and one aspect of his research in this area is 
known as the “Dember Effect.” 


DEMBITZ, LEWIS NAPHTALI (1833-1907), U.S. lawyer 
and Jewish leader. Dembitz was born in Zirke, province of Po- 
sen, Prussia, and went to the U.S. in 1849. He completed law 
studies in Cincinnati and then settled in Louisville, Kentucky, 
where he practiced law. Dembitz entered politics early and 
was elected to several Republican Party offices. He was a del- 
egate to the Republican National Convention that nominated 
Lincoln in 1860. In 1888 he drafted the first Australian (secret 
ballot) voting system. Dembitz wrote a number of books on 
American law, including Kentucky Jurisprudence (1890); Law 
Language for Shorthand Writers (1892); and Land Titles in the 
United States (2 vols., 1895). Dembitz’s affiliation with Jewish 
life was at first through the Reform movement, and he was a 
member of the commission on the plan of study for Hebrew 
Union College. But after that institution became openly Re- 
form, and especially after the acceptance of the *Pittsburgh 
Platform, he joined the Conservative movement and helped to 
establish the Jewish Theological Seminary. Dembitz contrib- 
uted several articles on Talmudic jurisprudence and on liturgy 
to the Jewish Encyclopedia and prepared the translations of Ex- 
odus and Leviticus which were incorporated into the revised 
English Bible of the Jewish Publication Society (1917). His vol- 
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ume Jewish Services in Synagogue and Home (1898) was widely 

used. His nephew, Louis *Brandeis, who admired him greatly, 

changed his middle name from David to Dembitz. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Davis, Emergence of Conservative Juda- 


ism (1963), 333-5. ra 
Jack Reimer 


DEMBITZER, HAYYIM NATHAN (1820-1892), talmudist 
and historian. Dembitzer was born in Cracow and became a 
dayyan in his native city. Active in financial support of the 
old yishuv in Erez Israel, Dembitzer urged scholars to renew 
their support for the R. Meir Baal ha-Nes Fund (1852). His 
first research was devoted to responsa literature and the to- 
safists. Dembitzer became noted for historical research and 
critical work in the field of talmudic and rabbinic literature 
and its leading personalities. As early as 1841 he had begun 
correspondence on biographical and historical subjects with 
such well-known rabbis as Solomon *Kluger and Zevi Hirsch 
ben Meir *Chajes. A visit to Germany in 1874 brought him 
in touch with such contemporary scholars as H. Graetz, Z. 
Frankel, L. Zunz, and D. Kaufmann, who influenced him to 
publish his work. His works include Livyat Hen (1882), notes 
and glosses on the work of Ravyah (R. Eliezer b. Joel ha-Levi); 
Kelilat Yofi, volume one (1888), a historical survey of the Lvov 
rabbis, and volume two (1893, repr. 1960), biographies of fa- 
mous rabbis from Poland-Latvia from 1493 to 1692, includ- 
ing information on Polish Jewish independent government; 
essays on the Council of Four Lands; and Torat Hen (1895), 
halakhic responsa. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wettstein, Toledot Meharhan (1893), re- 
printed in J. Mandelbaum, Mafteah le-Sefer Kelilat Yofi (1968), 11-353 
Brann, in: MGwyJ, 39 (1895), 142; B. Wachstein, Die hebraeische Pub- 
lizistik in Wien, 3 (1930), 11; Ahiasaf, 1 (1893), 296 (obituary). 

[Yehoshua Horowitz / Israel Halpern] 


DEMBLIN, BENJAMIN (pseudonym of Benjamin Teitel- 
baum; 1897-1976), Yiddish writer. Born in Modzicz, Poland, 
Demblin immigrated to the U.S. in 1921 and began publishing 
in various Yiddish periodicals. Three of his novels deal with 
the halutzim: Tsvey un a Driter (“Two and a Third,’ 1943), 
Tsankendike Likht (“Flickering Candles,” 1958), and Der Tate iz 
Gekumen (“Father Has Come,’ included in the collection Oyf 
Dray Kontinentn, “Three Continents,’ 1963). His book-cycle 
Erev Nakht consists of five parts: Erev Nakht (“Before Night,” 
1954), Oyf Eygenem Barot (“On One’s One,’ 1961), In der Velt 
Arayn (“Into the World,’ 1965), A Fremde Velt (“A Foreign 
World,’ 1973), and In Nayem Land (“In a New Land; 1973). 
His other books are Afn Shvel (“On the Threshold, 1933) and 
Vest-Sayd (“West Side,” 1938; Heb. 1954). Demblin was a re- 
alist who depicted in epic style the social changes in Jewish 
and general life. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Demblin, In der Velt Arayn (1965), 383-98 
(bibliography by Y. Yeshurin); LNYL, 2 (1958), 534-5. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: Kagan, Leksikon (1986), 201. 


[Moshe Starkman / Tamar Lewinsky (274 ed.)] 
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DEMBO, ISAAC (1846-1906), physician and communal 
worker, born in Ponevezh, Lithuania. He graduated from 
the military academy of medicine in 1870 and volunteered 
as a doctor in the Russian-Turkish War of 1877. Subsequently 
Dembo undertook a campaign to defend Jewish ritual slaugh- 
ter against allegations of cruelty made by antisemites in Russia 
and abroad. He took part in a conference of the Russian As- 
sociation for the Protection of Animals in 1891. To prove his 
point, Dembo also carried out experiments in Russia in the 
laboratory of the Russian physiologist I. Pavlov, and abroad 
in the laboratories of Du Bois-Reymond, Hoppe-Seyler, and 
Munk, among others, as well as in slaughterhouses. His Das 
Schaechten was translated into English (The Jewish Method of 
Slaughter, 1894), French, and Hebrew. 


DEMETRIUS, earliest known Greco-Jewish writer. He lived 
during the reign of Ptolemy 1v (221-204 B.c.£.). In ancient lists 
of Josephus and Clement of Alexandria, Demetrius is named 
first, followed by Philo (the Elder), and Eupolemus (Jos., Ap- 
ion, 1:218; Clement, Stromata 1:141, 1). Without making clear 
whether these are Jewish or heathen, Josephus laments their 
inability to follow Hebrew records accurately (Josephus erro- 
neously labels Demetrius as being from Phaleron). 

Aside from Josephus’ ambiguous testimony, seven rem- 
nants of Demetrius’ work survive. Except for Fragment Six, 
cited by Clement of Alexandria, and Fragment Three, which 
reviews Clement's sources, the remaining texts have been sal- 
vaged in Eusebius’ Praeparatio Evangelica, which quotes Al- 
exander Polyhistor’s monograph “On the Jews.” 

Fragment One, about % of all Demetrius’ texts, deals 
with patriarchal chronology, and reveals the great fervor with 
which biblical studies were pursued in the third century B.c.£. 
By a minute analysis of Genesis, as well as by some gratuitous 
assumptions, Demetrius chronicles the year and month of Ja- 
cob’s travels and the birth of each of his 12 sons and daughter. 
Jacob stayed in Haran 20 years, during 14 of which he served 
for Laban’s two daughters (Gen. 31:41). He married both sisters 
after the first seven years, and Demetrius maintains that all 
of his children (except Benjamin) were born during the next 
seven years. Thus, except for one interval, Leah bore her six 
sons and her daughter in an exact sequence of ten months. De- 
metrius then proceeds to record the age of each of the children 
in conjunction with the events of their father’s life, the clan’s 
eventual descent into Egypt, and the death of each member. 
The repetitiveness of the dates suggests that Demetrius aimed 
at the construction of a chronological canon of biblical his- 
tory, with summaries stressing significant events, such as the 
birth of Abraham, Jacob's descent into Egypt, and the Exodus. 
Demetrius’ chronology from Creation coincides remarkably 
with that preserved in the Septuagint version: the dating of 
the Flood in Demetrius is 2264 compared to 2262 according 
to the Septuagint and 1656 by the Hebrew; the birth of Abra- 
ham is set at 3334 as in the Septuagint compared to 1948 in the 
Hebrew, and the Exodus is dated as 3839 versus 3849 following 
the Septuagint and 2668 according to the Hebrew. 
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The first discrepancy is apparently due to Demetrius 
counting the birth of Seth two years after the flood. The obvi- 
ous conclusion is that Demetrius depended on the Greek ver- 
sion. It is conceivable, moreover, that Demetrius’ chronologi- 
cal scheme solves the puzzle of how the texts of Genesis 5:11 
and Exodus 12:40 were altered from the Hebrew numbers into 
those found in the Greek. It is now agreed that the alteration 
was deliberate. Demetrius may have studied with, possibly 
even was one of, the men who produced the Septuagint. 

Fragment Two traces the genealogy of Zipporah, whom 
Demetrius identifies with the “Ethiopian woman” whom 
Moses married (Num. 12:1), a view adopted by *Ezekiel the 
poet and the Talmud (Mx 16b). Demetrius traces her descent 
from Abraham and Keturah (Gen. 25:1-4), making her lineage 
more distinguished than that of Moses. She was the sixth gen- 
eration after Abraham, Moses the seventh. The chronographer 
was apparently defending Moses against charges of having vi- 
olated his own laws against intermarriage. 

Demetrius did not restrict himself to chronography. 
Fragment Seven relates Abraham's binding of Isaac (Gen. 22). 
The miraculous sweetening of the bitter waters of the desert 
is reported in Fragment Four. The reasonable hypothesis that 
Demetrius represents a school of biblical exegesis is supported 
by Fragment Five, where he suggests that despite the statement 
in Exodus 13:18 to the contrary, the Jews came out of Egypt 
unarmed. He bases this on their statement that they were go- 
ing for a journey of three days and that after sacrificing they 
would return (Ex. 5:3): “Where did they get their weapons 
from? It appears that they obtained the arms of the Egyptians 
who were drowned in the Red Sea.” In spite of Fragment Three, 
which groups Demetrius with Aristobulus and Josephus, there 
is no reason to assume that he addressed himself to the pagan 
world. Demetrius wrote for students of the Bible without any 
trace of apologetics. There is no evidence of his influence in 
the Book of Jubilees, Philo, Josephus, or the rabbinic chrono- 
logical treatise Seder Olam, but his impact on Philo (the Elder) 
and Eupolemus in matters relating to chronology, as well as 
on Ezekiel the poet, who adopted many scenes from Deme- 
trius, is noteworthy. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Freudenthal, Hellenistische Studien, 1 (1874), 
35-82; Pauly-Wissowa, 8 (1901), 2813-14, no. 79; F. Jacoby (ed.), Frag- 
mente griechischer Historiker, 3, C2 (1958), 666f., 110. 722. 

[Ben Zion Wacholder] 


DEMETRIUS, Jewish notable of *Alexandria (first century 
B.C.E.). He was the second husband of Mariamne, the daugh- 
ter of Agrippa 1. He “stood among the first in wealth and birth” 
among the Jews of Alexandria, and became *alabarch of that 
city. Mariamne left her husband Julius Archelaus to marry 


him. They had a son Agrippinus. 
[Edna Elazary] 


°DEMETRIUS I SOTER (162-150 B.c.£.), ruler of the Se- 


leucid dynasty in Syria; son of *Seleucus Iv. In his youth De- 
metrius was a hostage in Rome. When he became aware of 
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DEMETRIUS II 


the weakness of *Antiochus v and the governor *Lysias, he 
escaped, with the aim of wresting the Syrian crown from his 
cousin. Demetrius established his rule despite the opposition 
of the Roman Senate which did not wish to see an energetic 
ruler on the Seleucid throne. In consequence of the victory 
of his general *Bacchides over Judah Maccabee in 160 B.c.E., 
Demetrius reinstated the Syrian overlordship of Judea. He 
was also successful in crushing an insurrection in the eastern 
provinces led by Timarchus, governor of Babylonia. In the 
course of time, Demetrius, as a result of his tyranny, brought 
down upon himself the hatred of the Syrians. He also became 
embroiled with Attalus 11 of Pergamon and with Ptolemy v 
of Egypt. Finally the two kings joined forces against him in 
support of the pretender *Alexander Balas, who claimed to be 
the son of Antiochus rv. Jonathan the Hasmonean associated 
himself with Alexander, who appointed him high priest. The 
substantial concessions now made by Demetrius to the Jews 
availed nothing, as Jonathan did not trust him. In the end, De- 
metrius was defeated by Alexander and fell in battle (1 Macc. 
7:1-9; 10:20, 40-59; Jos., Ant., 12:389, 390, 393, 397, 400, 402-3, 
415, 420; ibid., 13:23, 35, 3% 39, 43-44, 47-48, 58-61). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.R. Bevan, House of Seleucus, 2 (1902), in- 
dex; B. Niese, Geschichte der griechischen und makedonischen Sta- 
aten..., 3 (1903), 245ff., 263ff.; Schuerer, Hist, index; A.R. Bellinger, 
End of the Seleucids (1949), 75-76; Y. Yadin, Ha-Megillot ha-Genuzot 
mi-Midbar Yehudah (19587), 119-20; T.H. Gaster, Dead Sea Scrip- 
tures (1956), 243. 
[Abraham Schalit] 


°DEMETRIUS II (Nicator) (141-125 B.c.£.), ruler of the Se- 
leucid dynasty in Syria; son of *Demetrius 1 Soter. In 146/5, 
with the support of Ptolemy v of Egypt, he defeated Alex- 
ander Balas. Ptolemy succumbed to wounds received in this 
battle and Demetrius, having succeeded in getting the Egyp- 
tian army to leave Syria, seized control of the country. He now 
came to an agreement with Jonathan the Hasmonean, whereby 
the latter was confirmed in his high priesthood and his annex- 
ation of the three regions of Ephraim, Lydda, and Ramathaim 
was officially endorsed. On his side, Jonathan was compelled 
to raise the siege of Acre, to cede Jaffa and Ashdod which he 
had captured, and to promise a tribute of 300 talents. Relying 
upon his army of mercenaries, Demetrius embarked upon a 
tyrannical rule, which eventually led to the revolt of *Diodo- 
tus-Tryphon. Tryphon made use of the young son of Alexan- 
der Balas, who until then had been under the protection of 
the Nabatean governor, and was successful in winning over 
the Syrian populace. In the civil war between Demetrius and 
Tryphon that now ensued, Jonathan supported Demetrius, 
until the latter was taken prisoner in a campaign against the 
Parthians in 141. Against this background of Syrian weak- 
ness, the independence of Judea was achieved under Simeon 
the Hasmonean. During the imprisonment of Demetrius, his 
brother *Antiochus (vit) Sidetes reigned over Syria. He de- 
feated Tryphon and also the Jews, but he too came to grief 
on his expedition against the Parthians in 130-129. Deme- 
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trius, whom the Parthians freed in order to stir up civil war in 
Syria, regained the kingdom in 129, but lost it again through 
revolution, when Ptolemy Physcon, king of Egypt, supported 
the claims of one Alexander who pretended to be the son of 
Alexander Balas. The war between Demetrius and this Alex- 
ander came to an end after two years. Demetrius attempted 
to escape to Tyre, but was captured and put to death in 126/5 
(1 Macc. 10:67-11:56; Jos., Ant., 13:86-87, 109-62, 174, 177, 180, 
184-6, 218-9, 221-2, 253, 267-9, 271). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.R. Bevan, House of Seleucus, 2 (1902), in- 
dex; B. Niese, Geschichte der griechischen und makedonischen Sta- 
aten..., 3 (1903), 245ff., 263ff.; Schuerer, Hist, index; A.R. Bellinger, 
End of the Seleucids (1949), 75-76; Y. Yadin, Ha-Megillot ha-Genuzot 
mi-Midbar Yehudah (19587), 119-20; T.H. Gaster, Dead Sea Scrip- 
tures (1956), 243. 

[Abraham Schalit] 


°DEMETRIUS III EUKARIOS THEOS PHILOPATER 
SOTER (96-88 B.c.£.), ruler of the Seleucid dynasty in Syria; 
son of Antiochus Grypus, and one of the last kings of the Se- 
leucid dynasty. On the initiative of Ptolemy Lathyrus, king of 
Egypt, Demetrius was appointed king of Syria, but civil wars 
prevented him from consolidating his rule over the whole 
country. From Damascus, his capital, Demetrius intervened in 
the affairs of Judea. When Alexander Yannai was waging war 
against the Arabs and the rulers of Transjordan, the rebellious 
Pharisees called in the aid of Demetrius against their king. 
Although Demetrius defeated the army of Yannai in a battle 
near Shechem, he was finally forced to leave the country. The 
memory of these events has apparently been preserved in the 
Pesher Nahum of the Dead Sea Scrolls: “...[Deme]trius, King 
of Greece, who sought to enter Jerusalem through the counsel 
of flatterers...” In the war against his brother Philip, Deme- 
trius was captured and exiled to the court of Mithridates 11, 
king of Pontus, where he died in captivity (Jos., Wars, 1:93-953 
Jos., Ant., 13:370-1, 376-9, 384-6). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.R. Bevan, House of Seleucus, 2 (1902), in- 
dex; B. Niese, Geschichte der griechischen und makedonischen Sta- 
aten..., 3 (1903), 245ff., 263ff.; Schuerer, Hist, index; A.R. Bellinger, 
End of the Seleucids (1949), 75-76; Y. Yadin, Ha-Megillot ha-Genuzot 
mi-Midbar Yehudah (19587), 119-20; T.H. Gaster, Dead Sea Scrip- 


tures (1956), 243. 
[Abraham Schalit] 


DEMETZ, PETER (1922-_), Czech scholar and writer. Born 
in Prague into a Czech-Jewish-German family, Demetz spent 
the last years of the war in a Nazi labor camp for mischlinge. 
After finishing his studies at Charles University in Prague, he 
went into exile in 1949. He settled in the United States, where 
in 1962 he became professor of German and comparative lit- 
erature at Yale University, retiring in 1979. He lectured at many 
American and European universities and after 1989 also in the 
Czech Republic. In 2000 he was awarded the Medal of Merit 
by President Havel. 

The existence of three cultures — Czech, German, and 
Jewish - in the Czech lands was always in the foreground of 
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his research and literary activities. Among his works are Franz 
Kafka a Praha (1947; “Franz Kafka and Prague”), including 
“Franz Kafka and the Czech Nation, and studies of Rilke, such 
as The Czech Themes of Rilke (1952) and René Rilkes Prager 
Jahre (1953; “Prague Years of René Rilke”; Cz. tr., 1998). 

Other works include Die Literaturgeschichte Svejks (1989; 
“The Literary History of Schweik”) and Uber Literaten und 
sanfte Revolution in Berlin und Prag (1991; “On Writers and the 
Velvet Revolution in Berlin and Prague”). Bohmische Sonne, 
mdahrischer Mond: Essays und Erinnerungen (1996; Cz., 1997) 
is a collection of essays on HaSek, Rilke, Kafka, Masaryk, and 
others. Prague in Black and Gold. The History of a City (1997; 
Cz., 1998) is a detailed history of Prague from the early Mid- 
dle Ages until the period of T.G. Masaryk, with emphasis not 
only on its multicultural character but also on its longstand- 
ing tradition of rationality, realism, science, and the spirit of 
criticism. 

Demetz returns to Franz Kafka in his study The Air 
Show at Brescia, 1909 (2002; Cz., 2003), in which he explores 
the circumstances under which Kafka wrote his article “Die 
Aeroplane in Brescia,” published in Bohemia in 1909. He in- 
cludes the portraits of those who took part in the air show: 
Max *Brod and his brother Otto, Italian poet and novelist G. 
dAnnunzio, the composer Puccini, and the aviators. 

Additional works of Demetz deal with German literary 
history, including Marx, Engels und die Dichter (1959; “Marx, 
Engels and the Poets”), Formen des Realismus: Theodor Fon- 
tane (1964, 1966; “Forms of Realism: Theodor Fontane”), Ger- 
man Post-war Literature: A Critical Introduction (1970, 1972), 
and many others. 

Demetz also published old tales of Prague and many 
translations of well-known Czech authors into German (Bo- 
zena Némcov, Ji¢i *Orten, Jaroslav Seifert, Ludvik Kundera, 
etc.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Nezdaril, “Zprava o Petru Demetzovi,’ in: 
Literarni noviny (1992, 1997). 

[Milos Pojar (24 ed.)] 


DEMILLE, CECIL B. (1881-1959), U.S. film producer and 
director. DeMille was born in Ashfield, Massachusetts. His 
parents, Henry and Beatrice, were playwrights. His father was 
a minister, for whom his mother, born an English Jew, con- 
verted. After his father died, when DeMille was 12, he worked 
for several years at his mother’s playhouse. In 1913, together 
with Jesse Lasky and Samuel Goldfish (later Goldwyn), De- 
Mille formed the Jesse L. Lasky Feature Play Co., the basis for 
Paramount Pictures. The company’s debut cinematic venture 
was The Squaw Man (1914), and the three were instrumental in 
Hollywood’s becoming the film capital of the world. DeMille, 
who produced or directed as many as 70 films, and discovered 
such stars as Gloria Swanson, is renowned for his sweeping, 
epic style and frequent moral content, evident in films such 
as The Ten Commandments (1923, remade 1956), The King of 
Kings (1927), Cleopatra (1934), Samson and Delilah (1949), and 
The Greatest Show on Earth (1952). He also managed to weave 
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DEMJANJUK, JOHN 


a persona that matched the largeness of his films, hosting the 
popular radio series Lux Radio Theater every week for more 
than a decade, and frequently appeared in his movies as him- 
self, well before the director Alfred Hitchcock employed the 
same tactic. Perhaps the most memorable example of DeMi- 
lle’s famous cameos occurs in Sunset Boulevard (1950), star- 
ring his protégé Gloria Swanson. During the McCarthy era of 
that same decade, DeMille temporarily fell out of favor for his 
adamant anti-Communist politics, but his views did not mar 
his legacy as a Hollywood legend. 

[Casey Schwartz (2"4 ed.)] 


°DEMJANJUK, JOHN (Ivan; 1920- ), Nazi death camp 
guard. Born in the Ukrainian village of Dub Macharenzi, 
Demjanjuk survived the famine in the Ukraine and was 
drafted into the Soviet Army at the start of World War 11. 
Sustaining an injury to the back, he was treated in several hos- 
pitals before being returned to the front. During the battle of 
Kerch he was taken prisoner by the Germans. Recruited in a 
German prisoner-of-war camp, Demjanjuk was trained to be 
a Nazi camp guard, an auxiliary (watchman), at the Trawniki 
training camp in Lublin, Poland, where he was issued identity 
card 1393 and was dispatched to serve at several concentra- 
tion and extermination camps until the war’s end. Arriving 
in the United States in 1952, Demjanjuk concealed his Nazi 
service and gained admittance to the U.S. and eventually U.S. 
citizenship in 1958, living in Cleveland and working at a Ford 
auto plant. 

In 1975, U.S. officials received information alleging that 
Demjanjuk had been a Nazi death camp guard at Sobibor. In 
1976, his picture was sent to the Israeli police for investiga- 
tion. Over the following years 18 Holocaust survivors would 
identify Demjanjuk as a guard at Treblinka, and several would 
identify him to police and in court as the gas chamber opera- 
tor “Ivan” at the Treblinka death camp. Beginning in 1977, a 
series of legal actions ensued in the United States in which 
Demjanjuk was denaturalized and stripped of his U.S. citi- 
zenship (1981), ordered deported (1984), and extradited to 
stand trial in Israel for war crimes and crimes against hu- 
manity (1986), the first person to be so charged since Adolf 
Eichmann in 1961. 

In 1987, the District Court of Israel put Demjanjuk on 
trial and broadcast the proceedings live on radio and on Israeli 
Tv. Thousands attended the trial, giving an immediacy to the 
horrors of the Holocaust for a new generation. The trial lasted 
18 months and involved the testimony of five Holocaust sur- 
vivors and many experts on history as well as forensic experts 
who authenticated Demjanjuk’s Nazi service 1p card #1393, the 
original of which had been uncovered in Soviet archives and 
delivered to the Israeli authorities. In April 1988, Demjanjuk 
was convicted and sentenced to death. However, during the 
course of the appeal to Israel’s Supreme Court, depositions of 
former Nazi guards tried in the Soviet Union in the late 1970s 
identified a different person named Ivan as the gas chamber 
operator at Treblinka. Even though the persons who gave the 
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depositions were not known to be alive or cross-examined, the 
Supreme Court of Israel decided that this created enough of 
a doubt to reverse the decision against Demjanjuk. Although 
the court concluded that Demjanjuk himself was not innocent 
and had served the Nazis, nonetheless the Supreme Court of 
Israel ruled in 1993 that since the center of gravity of the case 
revolved around the six-month period between September 
1942 and March 1943 when Demjanjuk was alleged to have 
been at Treblinka and Demjanjuk had not had a full opportu- 
nity to defend himself against charges of being at other death 
camps such as Sobibor, and that a new trial might contravene 
Israel’s law against double jeopardy, and given that Demjan- 
juk had already spent eight years in Israeli prison in solitary 
confinement, the Supreme Court of Israel decided to release 
Demjanjuk and return him to the United States. 

Back in the U.S., American courts found that U.S. pros- 
ecutors had known of these Russian testimonies and acted 
improperly. The courts vacated the extradition order against 
Demjanjuk, allowing him to remain in the U.S. (1993) and 
then set aside the decision to denaturalize him (1998). Ac- 
cordingly, in 1999 the U.S. government filed a new denatu- 
ralization suit against Demjanjuk. In the intervening years, 
more Nazi era official documents had been unearthed which 
confirmed Demjanjuk’s service at several concentration and 
extermination camps such as L.G. Okswo, Majdanek, Sobibor, 
and Flossenburg and further bolstered the authenticity of the 
Trawniki 1p card #1393. Accordingly, Demjanjuk was again 
denaturalized (2002), which order was affirmed by the Sixth 
Circuit Court of Appeals in 2004. Demjanjuk, who continued 
to live in Cleveland, Ohio, appealed those decisions. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: United States v. Demjanjuka, 518 F. Supp. 
1362 (N.D. Ohio 1981), revoking Demjanjuk’s citizenship and natu- 
ralization; Demajnjuk v. Petrovsky, 612 F. Supp. 571 (N.D. Ohio 1985), 
allowing Demjanjuk to be extradited to Israel; Demjanjuk v. Petrov- 
sky, 10 F.3d 338 (6 Circ. 1993), reopening the case after Demjanjuk 
was extradited to Israel and acquitted; United States v. Demjanjuk 
No. €77-923, 1998 U.S. Dist. LEXIS 4047 (N.S. Ohio 1998), setting 
aside Demjanjuk 1, on the basis of prosecutorial misconduct; United 
States v. Demjanjuk, No. 1:99CV1193,2002 WL 544622 (N.D. Ohio 
Feb. 21, 2002); United States v. Demjanjuk, No. 1:99CV1193, 2002 WL 
544623 (N.D. Ohio, Feb, 21, 2002), revoking Demjanjuk’s citizenship 
and naturalization; United States v. Demjanjuk, No. 02-3539 (6 
Circ. 2004), affirming the denaturalization; T. Teicholz, The Trial of 
Ivan the Terrible: State of Israel vs. John Demjanjuk (1990); A.E. Lan- 
dau, The Demjanjuk Appeal - Summary (1993), at: Israel Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, www.Israel-mfa.gov.il. 


[Tom Teicholz (2"4 ed.)] 


DEMNAT (Fr. Demnate), town in the High Atlas Mountains 
of *Morocco, 70 miles (110 km.) east of the city of *Marrakesh. 
Demnat had an important Jewish community whose members 
settled there in the early 12" century. Living in a Berber-Mus- 
lim milieu, Demnat’s Jewry engaged in agricultural activities, 
producing some of the best wine in Morocco, but were also 
craftsmen and artisans specializing in leather goods. Partial 
modernization and the spread of French language and culture 
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gradually became embedded in Demnati Jewish life from the 
early 1930s due to the colonial presence as well as the work of 
the coeducational school of the *Alliance Israélite Universelle, 
founded in 1932. Many of the boys and girls who frequented 
this school subsequently adopted French names such as Rob- 
ert, Jacques, Marcelle, Alice, and Jacqueline. 

Judeo-Berber coexistence in Demnat remained harmoni- 
ous, with no major violence against the Jews until the mid-19" 
century. From the early 1860s and into the mid-1880s, how- 
ever, Jewish-Muslim relations were exacerbated as Jews faced 
a pogrom (1864) and were exposed to undue humiliations by 
the local governor, who instigated abuses (1884-85). Owing to 
the efforts of the Alliance teachers in *Fez, the French minis- 
ter plenipotentiary in *Tangier, L.C. Féraud, was informed of 
the situation in Demnat and contacted Sultan Hasan 1 over 
the matter. Féraud’s intercession led to the issuance of two za- 
hirs (sultanic decrees) ordering cessation of the abuses. From 
the contents of the zahirs — for the year 1885 — it can be seen 
that the Jews had been compelled to buy goods from Muslims 
against their will, were recruited to work without receiving 
wages, had to give away their farm animals without receiv- 
ing payment, and had to give up some of their most valuable 
products, particularly leather goods. 

The status of the Jews improved markedly once again 
under French colonial domination. In the early 1950s, on 
the eve of communal self-liquidation and aliyah, conducted 
by the Jewish Agency for Palestine, 1,800 Jews were living in 
Demnat. The tides of radical nationalism, and the Moroccan 
struggle for independence from France beginning in August 
1953, which took on a violent character in 1954-55, only has- 
tened Jewish departures. By the early 1960s only a few Jews 
remained there. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. de Foucauld, Reconnaissance au Maroc 
(1888); P. Flamand, Un mellah en pays berbére: Demnate (1952); M.M. 
Laskier, The Alliance Israélite Universelle and the Jewish Communi- 
ties of Morocco: 1862-1962 (1983); M.M. Laskier, “Aspects of Change 
and Modernization: The Jewish Communities of Morocco’ Bled,” 
in: M. Abitbol (ed.), Communautés juives des marges sahariennes du 
Maghreb (1982), 329-64. 


[Michael M. Laskier (24 ed.)] 


DEMOCRATIC FRACTION, radical opposition faction in 
the Zionist movement between the years 1901 and 1904 that 
demanded the democratization of Zionist institutions, the or- 
ganization of cultural activities by the Zionist Organization, 
and immediate settlement in Erez Israel. Its leaders were Leo 
*Motzkin and Chaim *Weizmann. Their demand that the 
Zionist Organization conduct cultural activities sharply con- 
tradicted the stand of the religious wing, which violently op- 
posed such programs, fearing that they would be used for the 
dissemination of “secular” culture. During the Fourth *Zionist 
Congress (1900) it was decided at a Zionist student meeting 
to establish a democratic-progressive faction or party. A con- 
ference was held in Basle, a few days before the Fifth Zionist 
Congress (1901), attended by about 40 delegates, most of 
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whom were Russian Zionist students from German, Swiss, and 
French universities. The conference decided to establish the 
Democratic Fraction, which would remain within the Zionist 
Organization but would have separate headquarters and in- 
dependent cultural activities. It was also decided to create a 
Jewish statistical bureau and to conduct research into suit- 
able ways of settling Erez Israel, preferring the cooperative 
method. The conference also recommended the democrati- 
zation of philanthropic organizations in the Diaspora and the 
establishment of cooperatives to provide economic self-help 
for workers, stressing the need to form a trade union for Jew- 
ish workers. Finally, it demanded the separation of Zionism 
and religion and condemned the Zionist movement's submis- 
sion to its Orthodox wing. The Democratic Fraction, which 
appeared for the first time as an organized bloc at the Fifth 
Zionist Congress (1901), prompted the unification of those 
who opposed, for religious reasons, any cultural activities by 
the Zionist Organization. 

An Information Bureau in Geneva headed by Chaim 
Weizmann served as the secretariat for the Democratic Frac- 
tion. Its activities centered around the development of the 
publishing house *Juedischer Verlag, the establishment of the 
statistical bureau, and the creation of a fund to found a Jewish 
university in Erez Israel. 

The organization of the Fraction was weak, and it did 
not even hold the planned annual conference. Only a con- 
sultation of 11 men (including Weizmann, Feiwel, and Mar- 
tin *Buber) was held in January 1904. When they decided to 
join the emerging opposition to the *Uganda scheme, the 
Fraction practically ceased to exist. Thereafter, its mem- 
bers worked individually for the overall Zionist Organiza- 
tion. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Bein, Sefer Motzkin (1939), 56-66; Ch. 
Weizmann, Trial and Error (1966), index; I. Klausner, Oppozizyah 
le-Herzl (1960); B. Feiwel, in: Ost und West (1902), 687-94. 


[Israel Klausner] 


DEMOCRATIC MOVEMENT FOR CHANGE (pc; Heb. 
Ha-Tenuah ha-Demokratit Le-Shinu’i), political party formed 
in 1976 prior to the elections to the Ninth Knesset. The pMc 
was basically a protest party against the *Israel Labor. Its core 
group was made up of former chief of staff and archeology 
professor Yigael *Yadin, who headed the new party, *Shinui 
(a party formed by Amnon *Rubinstein in 1974), a group of 
former members of the Labor Party, headed by Major General 
(res.) Meir *Amit, a group of former members of the *Likud, 
headed by Shemuel *Tamir, as well as several Sephardi and 
Druze personalities. 

‘The DMc participated in the elections to the Ninth Knes- 
set on a platform that called for electoral reform to introduce a 
system of single-member constituencies; the passing of a Par- 
ties Law; a drastic paring of the government bureaucracy; the 
decentralization of the government system and the strength- 
ening of local government; the preparation of a constitution 
(see *Governance); the establishment of a Ministry of Welfare; 
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the reorganization of the education system in order to enhance 
social integration and reduce social gaps; a new housing pol- 
icy based on building apartments for rental; strengthening the 
rule of law; preference for production over services; a fairer 
distribution of the tax burden; a fight against “black money” 
(unreported income); preservation of the Jewish character of 
the State of Israel and of Jerusalem as its capital; a willingness 
to accept a territorial compromise in return for true peace; 
opposition to the establishment of an additional state west of 
the Jordan River; the fixing of Israel’s security border along 
the Jordan River; and continued Israeli control over areas vital 
for the State's security. 

Most of the members of the new party were hoping to 
form a government with the Labor-Mapam Alignment af- 
ter the elections. However, for the first time in Israel’s his- 
tory, the *Likud formed a government and commanded an 
absolute majority in the Knesset together with the religious 
parties, even without the pMc’s 15 Knesset members (elected 
mainly at the expense of Labor); thus, despite its impressive 
electoral success, the DMC started its parliamentary life with- 
out real influence. The pMc joined the government formed 
by Menahem *Begin several months after it was sworn in, 
with Yadin becoming deputy prime minister, Tamir minis- 
ter of justice, and Amit minister of transportation and com- 
munications. However, none of its ministers was directly 
involved in either the peace negotiations with Egypt or the 
liberalization of the economy. Within a year and four months 
of the elections to the Ninth Knesset the pMc broke up into 
several parliamentary groups. At the time of the elections to 
the Tenth Knesset in 1981 five of the DMc’s 15 members were 
members of Shinui - the Center Party (the only splinter of 
the pmc that survived); two had joined the Labor Party; one 
had joined the Likud; one had joined Telem; four were inde- 
pendent members of the Knesset; and two were single-mem- 
ber parliamentary factions. 

The dismal failure of the pMc to take root was a blow to 
all those who had hoped to form a strong Center Party. It was 
only in the elections to the Sixteenth Knesset in 2003 that the 
offshoot of the original Shinu’i managed to repeat the pMc’s 


electoral success. 
[Susan Hattis Rolef (2"4 ed.)] 


DEMOGRAPHY. This entry is arranged according to the 
following outline: 


INTRODUCTION 


SIZE AND GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF WORLD JEWRY 
Major Geographical Shifts of World Jewry 
UP TO WORLD WAR I 
1914 TO 1939 
THE SHOAH 
1948 TO 1970 
1970 TO 2005 
Dispersion and Concentration 
URBANIZATION 
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POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS 
Age composition 
Sex 
Origin Groups (Edot) 


INTRODUCTION 


Jewish demography, like demography in general, deals essen- 
tially with the size and geographical distribution of the popu- 
lation, with its composition according to various characteris- 
tics (e.g., sex, age), and with population movements. The latter 
consist of natural movements or “*vital statistics” — births, 
deaths, marriages, and divorces; migratory movements (*mi- 
grations); and accessions to, or secessions from, the Jewish 
group. Demographic knowledge is based preponderantly on 
statistical data and their analysis; consequently data collection 
is an important part of demographic work. In recent decades, 
research has given increasing attention to the interrelation be- 
tween demographic phenomena, in the narrow sense of the 
word, and cultural and economic phenomena. Since Diaspora 
Jews are scattered and everywhere in a minority status, and the 
very definition of Jewishness is today interpreted in differing 
ways, both the demographic profile and trends of the Jews and 
the study of the subject matter have peculiar aspects. Demo- 
graphic work on Diaspora Jewry encounters special difficul- 
ties due to the lack of uniformity of available sources, and the 
need for data collection by Jewish institutions when official 
data are not available. Official statistics now exist only for a 
minority of Diaspora Jews, and even where they are forthcom- 
ing, they are mostly of a very general nature and insufficient 
for in-depth analysis (see * Vital Statistics). 


SIZE AND GEOGRAPHICAL 
DISTRIBUTION OF WORLD JEWRY 


Major Geographical Shifts of World Jewry 

Over the last 125 years, the geography of the Jews has changed 
completely. As a result of the Shoah and of large-scale inter- 
national migrations, many veteran Diaspora communities in 
Eastern and Central Europe, the Middle East, and North Af- 
rica virtually disappeared, or became small and precarious. In- 
stead, two major demographic centers arose: the United States, 
whose Jewish stock arrived mainly in the period 1881-1924, 
and Israel, whose large-scale demographic expansion followed 
the establishment of the state in 1948. Several secondary Jew- 
ish population centers are now situated on either side of the 
Atlantic: in Western Europe, especially in France and Eng- 
land; in Canada, alongside the major Jewish Diaspora popu- 
lation in the U.S.; in South America, especially in Argentina; 
and in Australia. 

These changes consisted largely of a westward shift of 
the world Jewish population. Only since 1948 was an eastward 
counterpull exercised by Israel. It has been calculated that, 
geographically, the virtual central point of world Jewry (con- 
sidering both location and size of the various Jewish popula- 
tions) was at the border of the Ukraine and Galicia in 1850. 
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It shifted to a spot just west of Scotland in 1933 and toward 
the middle of the North Atlantic Ocean in 1960. It has since 
moved eastward reflecting the growing size and share of Jew- 
ish population In Israel. Likewise, the cultural-linguistic mi- 
lieus in which the Jews live changed greatly. Until the onset of 
the modern migration movement toward the end of the 19 
century, most Jews lived among peoples with Slavic languages, 
while other large Jewish populations had German-speaking 
surroundings in Europe and Arabic-speaking surroundings 
in Asia and Africa. All these milieus lost much of their im- 
portance for the Jews because of the Shoah and emigration. 
Correspondingly, there was a great rise in the proportion of 
Jews residing in countries whose official language is primarily 
English but also French or Spanish. With the growing demo- 
graphic importance of Israel, Hebrew became the official as 
well as the everyday language of a considerable proportion of 
all Jews. On the other hand the diffusion of traditional Jewish 
languages of the Diaspora - Yiddish and Ladino - dramati- 
cally diminished in favor of the official languages of the vari- 
ous countries of Jewish residence. This reflected not only the 
special impact of emigration and the Shoah on the traditional 
centers of Yiddish and of Ladino in Eastern Europe and the 
Balkans, but also internal social and cultural processes among 
the Jews and changing relationships between them and the 
surrounding non-Jewish populations. 


Table 1. 
World Jewish Population, by Official Language of Country of 
Residence, 1931-2005 (Rough Percent Estimates)? 








Official Language 1931 1967 2005 
Total 100 100 100 
English 32 50 47 
Hebrew 2 17 40 
French 2 4 4 
Russian and other Slavic Languages 41 18 3 
Spanish and Portuguese 3 5 3 
German 4 1 1 
Arabic 4 1 0 
Other 12 4 2 








a_ Ranked by frequency in 2005. 


Finally, the “newness” of most of the numerically im- 
portant Jewish populations of the various countries deserves 
to be emphasized. The majority of Jews now live in countries 
where, some generations ago, few or hardly any Jews were to 
be found. The countries with the 10 largest Jewish popula- 
tions that accounted for about 95% of world Jewry in 2005, 
accounted only for a minor share in 1850. This has implica- 
tions for the relationship between the Jews and the general 
population of the respective countries. In fact, most of those 
are immigration countries where not only the Jews but a large 
part of the population is of comparatively recent standing. In 
addition, the newness of many numerically important Jewish 
Diaspora groups affects the sphere of internal integration and 
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organization, especially in view of the weakening over time of 
the religious factor (see *Community, Organization). The situ- 
ation is obviously different in Israel, where common national 
aspirations and common practical needs generate stronger 
cohesive tendencies. 


UP TO WORLD WAR I. During part of the 19‘ century, in- 
formation on the number of Jews in various countries was 
unsatisfactory. Taking of official censuses was only gradu- 
ally coming into use, and the completeness of some of the 
earlier censuses with regard to the Jews left much to be de- 
sired. There were virtually no censuses in Asia and Africa. In 
the Czarist Empire, which contained the largest number of 
Jews in the world, the first general census was taken only 
as late as 1897. In some countries of Western Europe and 
America, the Jews were not distinguished as such in the 
official statistics. Moreover, examination of the alleged num- 
ber of Jews from successive official counts in Austria-Hungary 
and in some parts of the Czarist Empire makes the incom- 
pleteness of the earlier figures evident. This was apparently 
often due to a deliberate tendency on the part of many Jews 
to evade inclusion in official registrations and counts. Un- 
der these circumstances, comprehensive figures on the Jew- 
ish world population must be based partly on conjecture 
and cannot be viewed as more than very rough indications 
of an order of magnitude. A. *Ruppin estimated the total 
number of Jews at the end of the 18" century at 2,500,000. 
J. *Lestschinsky arrived at an estimate of about 3,250,000 
Jews in 1825, of whom 2,750,000 (i.e., more than 80%) in Eu- 
rope. 

The figures on the subsequent development up to World 
War I, as presented in Table 2, are based (with some adapta- 
tions) on the studies of Lestschinsky. 

World Jewish Population increased from about 4% mil- 
lion in 1850 to 13% million in 1914, ie., by 180% or by 16 per 
1,000 annually. In comparison, during 1850-1900 the total 
world population is estimated to have grown by six-seven per 
1,000 annually, and the population of Europe, North America, 
and Oceania by 11 per 1,000 annually. The faster growth of the 
Jews was due to their relatively larger natural increase, in con- 
sequence of the faster reduction of mortality among European 
Jewish communities. The proportion of Jews in Asia and Af- 
rica among all Jews in the world declined somewhat. This was 
due to their lower natural increase at that time, mainly because 
of higher mortality, as compared with the Jews in Europe and 
America (see *Vital Statistics). 

A far more spectacular change in the geographical dis- 
tribution of world Jewry was the increase in the proportion of 
Jews in America after 1880: from about 250,000 in that year 
to 1,175,000 in 1900 and nearly 3,500,000 in 1914, and from 
3% to 11% and, by 1914, a quarter of world Jewry. The corre- 
sponding figures for the United States and Canada (together) 
were about 1,115,000 in 1900 and 3,360,000 in 1914. This rapid 
expansion of American Jewry was due to the migration of 
about 2,400,000 Jews during the years 1881-1914, of whom 
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2,150,000 went to the United States and Canada (see *Migra- 
tion). Equally due to immigration, but on a much smaller 
scale, was the growth of the Jewish populations in South Af- 
rica and in Oceania. 

While the proportion of European Jews among all the 
Jews in the world was reduced from 88% in 1880 to about 
two thirds in 1914, as a result of the heavy emigration, the ab- 
solute number of the Jews in Europe kept on growing from 
more than 4,000,000 in 1850 to 6,800,000 in 1880, 8,700,000 
in 1900 and 9,100,000 in 1914. This numerical growth despite 
the heavy emigration drain - which, during the peak period 
of 1901-14, led to the departure of 1,600,000 Jews from Eu- 
rope - is striking evidence for the natural increase of Euro- 
pean Jews at that time. Even the number of Jews in Eastern 
Europe rose greatly from 1880 to 1900 and maintained itself 
from 1900 to 1914, though nearly all the overseas emigration 
consisted of persons originating from that region and there 
was, in addition, migration from Eastern to Central and West- 
ern Europe. 


1914 TO 1939. During the period up to the outbreak of World 
War 11, the Jewish population of the globe is estimated to have 
risen from about 13,500,000 to 16,500,000. The rate of growth 
was smaller than in the preceding period because of the re- 
duction in natural increase caused by the spread of birth con- 
trol among the Jews in Europe and America (see *Vital Sta- 
tistics). The annual increase of world Jewry was about eight 
per 1,000. In comparison, total world population grew from 
1920 to 1940 by ten per 1,000 annually, while the populations 
of Europe, North America, and Oceania, which underwent 
a demographic slowdown, grew by nine per 1,000 annually. 
Whereas the relative growth of the Jews had exceeded that of 
the peoples of Europe, North America, etc. in the 19 cen- 
tury, this was no longer so in the period between the two 
world wars. 

‘The relative share of the European Jews among total 
world Jewry continued to decline from about two thirds 
in 1914 to 58% in 1939, mainly because of emigration to Amer- 
ica, South Africa, Australia, and Erez Israel. For the same 
reason and because of the reduced natural increase, the ab- 
solute number of Jews residing in Europe grew only a little 
between the two world wars. On the other hand, the propor- 
tion of American Jews among world Jewry grew from about 
a quarter in 1914 to a third in 1939. During this period, the 
relative growth of the number of Jews was much greater 
in Latin America and South Africa than in North America. 
This was due to the limitations imposed on immigration into 
the U.S., which very strongly affected the Jews (see *Migra- 
tion). 

On the other hand, there was a rise in the relative share 
of Jews in North Africa and, especially, in Asia. The main rea- 
sons were considerable Jewish migration to Erez Israel, to the 
Asian territories of the U.S.S.R., and also to Egypt and an up- 
ward swing in the natural increase of the local Jewish popula- 
tion because of reduced mortality. 
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Table 2. 
World Jewish Population by Major Regions, 1700-2005° 
Region 1700 1800 1900 1939 1948° 1970° 2005¢ 
Thousands 
World total 1,100 2,500 10,600 16,500 11,500 12,662 13,034 
Total Diaspora 1,095 2,493 10,550 16,055 10,735 10,080 7,796 
Total Erez Israel 5 7 50 445 650 2,582 5,238 
Europe 720 2,020 8,765 9,500 3,750 3,241 1,520 
Western Europe® 180 363 1,230 1,425 1,035 1,119 1,066 
Eastern Europe and Balkans*® 265 803 3,450 4,680 765 216 94 
Former USSR in Europe‘ 275 854 4,085 3,395 1,950 1,906 360 
Asia 200 260 440 1,000 1,275 2,944 5,277 
Palestine/Israel 5 7 50 445 650 2,582 5,238 
Former USSR in Asia 165 350 262 20 
Other Asia? } ea } ad } se 390 275 100 19 
Africa 175 212 340 600 700 207 79 
North Africa® 170 200 305 500 595 83 5 
South Africa! 5 12 35 100 105 124 74 
America-Oceania 5 8 1,055 5,400 5,775 6,270 6,158 
North Americai \ 5 \ 8 1,000 4,940 5,215 5,686 5,652 
Latin America 40 430 520 514 397 
Oceania‘ 0 0 15 30 40 70 109 
Percent 

World total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Total Diaspora 99.5 99.7 99.5 97.3 93.3 79.6 59.8 
Total Erez Israel 0.5 0.3 0.5 2.7 5.7 20.4 40.2 
Europe 65.5 80.8 82.7 57.6 32.6 25.6 11.7 
Western Europe® 16.4 14.5 11.6 8.6 9.0 8.8 8.2 
Eastern Europe and Balkans*® 24.1 32.1 32.5 28.4 6.7 1.7 0.7 
Former USSR in Europe’ 25.0 34.2 38.5 20.6 17.0 15.1 2.8 
Asia 18.2 10.4 4.2 6.1 11.1 23.3 40.5 
Palestine/Israel 0.5 0.3 0.5 2.7 5.7 20.4 40.2 
Former USSR in Asia 1.0 3.0 2.1 0.2 
Other Asia? } ug } a } a 2.4 2.4 0.8 0.1 
Africa 15.9 8.5 3.2 3.6 6.1 1.6 0.6 
North Africa" 15.5 8.0 2.9 3.0 5.2 0.6 0.0 
South Africa! 0.5 0.5 0.3 0.6 0.9 1.0 0.6 
America-Oceania 0.5 0.3 10.0 32.7 50.2 49.5 47.2 
North Americai \ 05 \ 03 9.4 29.9 45.3 44.9 43.4 
Latin America 0.4 2.6 45 41 3.0 
Oceania‘ 0.0 0.0 0.1 0.2 0.3 0.6 0.8 

a_ Minor discrepancies due to rounding. f Including Asian parts of Russian Republic. Including Baltic countries. 

b May 15. g_ Asian parts of Turkey included in Europe. 

c December 31. h_— Including Ethiopia. 

d January 1. i South Africa, Zimbabwe, and other sub-Saharan countries. 

e Eastern European countries that joined the European Union included in Eastern j  U.S.A., Canada. 

Europe. k Australia, New Zealand. 


THE SHOAH. About six millions of Jews perished during the 
Nazi persecutions. In addition, there was a very low birth rate 
and survival of newborn among the Jews in the occupied ter- 
ritories. After the catastrophe, the total number of Jews was 
reduced by over one third. In consequence, a far-reaching 
change also took place in the geographical distribution of 
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world Jewry. As the numerical strength of the European Jews 
waned, the relative shares of the Jews on the other continents 
rose. When it was again possible to do some statistical stock- 
taking in 1948, on the eve of the establishment of the State of 
Israel, less than a third of all Jews were found in Europe, as 
against more than a half in 1939. This change was essentially 
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due to the enormous biological losses caused by the Shoah, 
but there was also some emigration from Europe in the early 
war years and again after the end of the war. 

The Shoah was most devastating in the eastern parts of 
Europe occupied by the Nazis. In the years after the end of 
the war, a movement of *Displaced Persons also took place 
from Eastern to Central Europe. Therefore, if the regional dis- 
tribution of the Jews inside Europe in 1948 is compared with 
that in 1939, an enormous reduction in absolute numbers is 
found everywhere, but the proportions of the various regions 
had changed greatly. Before the war, Eastern Europe, exclud- 
ing the U.S.S.R., accounted for one half of European Jewry; 
by 1948 its share was diminished to less than a quarter, while 
the Jews in the US.S.R. constituted one half of all European 
Jews. Contributory causes for this development were the en- 
largement of the area of the U.S.S.R. after World War 11 and 
the departure of Displaced Persons from the other East Euro- 
pean states; but the essential cause was the differential loss of 
life during the Shoah, when a much larger part of the Jews was 





Table 3. 
Jewish Populations in Europe, 1939-1945 (in thousands) 
Country 1939 1945 releme 
change 





Eastern Europe and Balkans 





Estonia 5 

Latvia 95 \ 66 -74 
Lithuania 155 

Byelorussia 375 147 -61 
Russia? 903 860 -5 
Ukraine? 1,863 916 -51 
Poland 3,225 100 -97 
Czechoslovakia 357 42 -88 
Hungary 404 180 -55 
Romania 520 430 -17 
Bulgaria 50 45 -10 
Yugoslavia® 75 12 -84 
Greece 75 8 -89 
Turkey* 50 50 7 











Portugal, Spain® 6 9 +50 
France 320 180 -44 
Italy 47 29 -38 
Switzerland 19 25 +31 
Austria 60 7 -88 
Germany 195 45 -77 
Belgium’ 93 32 -66 
Netherlands 141 33 -77 
United Kingdoms 345 350 +1 
Scandinavia" 17 24 +41 
Displaced persons 107 210 +96 








Including territory in Asia. é 
Including Bessarabia/Moldavia. f 
Including Albania. g 
Territory in Europe only. h 


Including Gibraltar. 

Including Luxembourg. 

Including Ireland. 

Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Finland. 
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spared in Russia than in the rest of Eastern Europe. Also the 
proportion of Jews in Western and Central Europe among all 
Jews of that continent was higher in 1948 (about a third) than 
in 1939 (about 20%). This happened, among other things, be- 
cause the Jews in England had remained safe and because of 
the influx of Displaced Persons. 

As against the great drop in the share of European Jewry, 
the proportion of American Jewry rose from one third of 
world Jewry in 1939 to one half in 1948, and that of Asia in- 
cluding Palestine rose from 6 to 11%. There had been some im- 
migration of Jews into these continents during the intervening 
years, but this was only a secondary factor in producing the 
marked changes in the respective proportions. 

The direct outcome of the Shoah was the physical de- 
struction of the majority of the Jews who had lived in Eu- 
rope. Soon after the war came to an end, the vivid memory 
of the horrors, the renewed hostility of the non-Jews in some 
countries and, on the other hand, the creation of the State of 
Israel produced mass emigration of the survivors from Eu- 
rope (see *Migration). The demographic aftereffects of the 
Shoah - particularly, distortions in the age and sex composi- 
tion of the survivors —- are conspicuous up to the present and 
will make themselves felt for a considerable time to come, not 
only in Europe, but also among those Jewish Diaspora popu- 
lations elsewhere that have absorbed survivors from Europe. 
It has been estimated that if the expected growth of the gen- 
erations that were destroyed and of those that were not born 
are factored in, the cumulative demographic impact of the 
Shoah might have ranged between 12 and 18 million lost peo- 
ple around the year 2000. 


1948 TO 1970. After World War 11, the statistical documen- 
tation available on the Jewish Diaspora based on official state 
sources greatly diminished. Before the War, the majority of 
world Jewry lived in countries (mainly in Europe) where of- 
ficial statistics furnished copious data on Jews. Now the situ- 
ation was reversed: putting aside the State of Israel, over 70% 
of Diaspora Jews lived in countries without any official statis- 
tics on Jews, mainly in the United States. Besides, great con- 
ceptual problems emerged because of the growing frequency 
of “marginal Jews.” On the other hand, over the years Jewish- 
sponsored efforts at collecting statistical information on Jew- 
ish populations produced a significant database for the study 
of Jewish demography (see *Vital Statistics). Under these 
circumstances, the quality of Jewish population estimates in 
many countries is unsatisfactory. 

Since World War I1, no assessment of Jewish demo- 
graphic trends is possible without explaining what the data 
mean, particularly the statistical definition of “who is a Jew” 
The figures reported here usually relate to the concept of core 
Jewish population, i.e. all those who, when asked, identify them- 
selves as Jews; or, if the respondent is a different person in the 
same household, are identified by him/her as Jews. This is an 
intentionally comprehensive approach, reflecting both subjec- 
tive feelings and community norms and bonds. The definition 
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is admittedly looser in the Diaspora than in Israel where per- 
sonal status is subject to the ruling of the Ministry of the Inte- 
rior. The core Jewish population broadly overlaps but does not 
necessarily coincide with the halakhic (rabbinic) definition of 
a Jew as someone who is the child of a Jewish mother or con- 
verted by appropriate religious and legal procedure. Inclusion in 
the core Jewish population does not depend on any measure of 
a person's Jewish commitment or behavior in terms of religi- 
osity, beliefs, knowledge, communal affiliation, or otherwise. 
The core Jewish population includes all those who converted 
to Judaism, or decided to join the Jewish group informally and 
declare themselves Jewish. It excludes those of Jewish descent 
who have formally adopted another religion, as well as other 
individuals who did not convert out but currently refuse to 
recognize their Jewishness. 

Concurrently, the concept of an enlarged Jewish popula- 
tion includes the sum of (a) the core Jewish population, (b) all 
other persons Jewish by birth or parentage who do not cur- 
rently identify as Jews, and (c) all the respective non-Jewish 
household members (spouses, children, etc.). The enlarged 
Jewish population is by definition significantly larger than the 
core population. 

The *Law of Return - Israel's distinctive legal framework 
for the eligibility and absorption of new immigrants — further 
extends its provisions to all current Jews, their Jewish or non- 
Jewish spouses, children, and grandchildren, and the respec- 
tive spouses. As a result of its three-generation time perspec- 
tive and lateral extension, the Law of Return applies to a much 
wider population than core and enlarged Jewish populations 
alike. The Law of Return, per se, does not effect a person’s Jew- 
ish status, which, as noted, is adjudicated by Israel’s Ministry 
of the Interior or rabbinical authorities. In practice, while the 
Law of Return defines objective, clear-cut normative rules for 
the attribution of certain rights and prerogatives, the initia- 
tive for being entitled to its provisions normally stems from 
people's subjective, individual awareness of belonging (directly 
or indirectly) to the Jewish collective. In Germany, since the 
1990s, legislation similar to the principles of the Law of Return 
regulates the eligibility of Jewish immigrants. 

The period from 1948 onward began during the “baby 
boom” of early postwar years; however, it was soon followed 
by a renewed decline in Jewish birth rates in Europe, America, 
and other Western countries. Jewish populations in Europe 
about which there is any statistical documentation reached a 
state of demographic stagnation and decline, with deaths con- 
sistently outnumbering births and additional losses to the Jew- 
ish population being occasioned by “withdrawals,” whether in 
connection with frequent intermarriages or not. In the US., 
Canada, South Africa, and Australia, the only source of any 
Jewish population growth was international migration, but 
eventually in some cases this was insufficient to compensate 
for the deficit of internal demographic changes (see *Vital Sta- 
tistics). Though there has been persistent natural increase in 
Israel, changes in the overall size of the Jewish world popula- 
tion have been rather limited. 
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Very conspicuous geographical shifts in the world Jew- 
ish population occurred over the years 1948-70. Throughout 
the period, the Jews in America accounted for about half of 
world Jewry. Nine-tenths of them resided in North America. 
But there were marked changes in the relative shares of other 
regions among world Jewry. The proportion of European Jews 
continued to decline from about a third of all Jews in 1948 to 
a quarter in 1970. It would have declined even somewhat fur- 
ther, were it not for an influx from North Africa. The relative 
share of Eastern Europe excluding the U.S.S.R. dropped both 
among total Jews in Europe (from more than 20 to less than 
10%) and among world Jewry (from 7 to 2%). Throughout this 
period, the Jews in the European territories of the U.S.S.R. 
were one half or more of all Jews residing in Europe. The ag- 
gregate number and proportion of the Jews in other countries 
of Europe, i.e., mainly in the west and center of that continent, 
were first reduced by departures of Displaced Persons and oth- 
ers, most of whom went to Israel. But subsequently they were 
raised by intermittent immigration from countries of Eastern 
Europe and North Africa and the Middle East. 

The proportion of Jews in North Africa and, conse- 
quently, in the whole of Africa, dropped drastically during 
1948-70 (North Africa, from 5.5 to 0.5% of world Jewry). This 
was due to large-scale emigration from the Maghreb and other 
Arabic-speaking states. The emigrants went mainly to Israel 
and in the second place to France. The drain started after Is- 
rael’s War of Independence (1948) and had come near to emp- 
tying North Africa of its once numerous Jewish population 
by the Six-Day War period (1967). A notable episode was the 
exodus of over 100,000 Jews from Algeria to France, together 
with the European population, in 1961-62. 

Similarly, the share of Asia, excluding Israel and the 
Asian territories of the U.S.S.R., dropped from 3 to 1% of world 
Jewry during 1948-70. Most of the respective Jews had resided 
in Arabic-speaking countries; nearly all of them moved to 
Israel in a spectacular mass migration soon after the founda- 
tion of the new state. 

On the other hand, the total share of Asia among world 
Jewry doubled from 1948 (11.5%) to 1967 (21.5%). This resulted 
essentially from the rapid growth of the Jewish population in 
Israel from 650,000 in May 1948 to almost 2,400,000 by the 
end of 1970. The number of Jews in the Asian territories of the 
USS.S.R. also increased somewhat. 

In all but one of the countries of Eastern and Central 
Europe, the number of Jews was very much smaller in 1970 
than in 1939. This was due, of course, to the successive effects 
of the Shoah and of emigration. The most glaring instance in 
this respect is that of Poland, with 3,250,000 and only about 
25,000 Jews, respectively (the latter figure relates to the re- 
duced postwar territory). The one country in that region 
with a relatively smaller diminution in the number of Jews is 
the U.S.S.R., whose territory was only partly occupied by the 
Nazis during World War 11 and much enlarged after the war 
and where emigration is barred. The number of Jews in the 
European part of the U.S.S.R. amounted to 1,900,000 in 1959, 
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according to the official census of that year. This number is 
probably below the actual figure, but there is no alternative 
statistical figure in existence. With regard to the 1939 figures 
in Table 2, those for Germany and Austria (at that time a Ger- 
man province) already showed the effects of Nazi rule: there 
were half a million Jews in Germany in 1933 and 190,000 in 
Austria in 1934. The number of Jews in 1939 on the enlarged 
post-World War 11 territory of the U.S.S.R. in Europe may be 
estimated at more than 4% million. 

In most countries of Western Europe, the number of Jews 
likewise declined, due to the Shoah and subsequent emigra- 
tion. But the two notable exceptions are precisely the coun- 
tries with the largest Jewish populations in that region. The 
Jews in England did not suffer directly from the Nazi perse- 
cutions; on the contrary, their numbers were swelled by the 
influx of refugees and survivors. The Jews in France did suf- 
fer from the Nazis and their number was estimated at only 
180,000 in 1946, as compared with 320,000 in 1939. But the 
wartime losses were more than compensated by successive 
immigration from two sources: Eastern Europe (Displaced 
Persons, refugees after the Hungarian uprising of 1956, etc.), 
and North Africa, particularly Algeria. 

As a result of all the demographic changes produced 
by the differential effects of the Shoah and of the subsequent 
migrations in the various European countries, a geographi- 
cal polarization of the Jews in Europe has taken place. The 
main concentrations are now in the extreme east (the former 
US.S.R.) and in the extreme west (France, England). Over the 
postwar decades there was an increase in the number of Jews 
in nearly all countries of America, with the one conspicuous 
exception of Cuba, and in Oceania. The rise in the estimated 
Jewish population of the U.S. is shown in Table 4. 

The number of Jews in South Africa increased, accord- 
ing to census figures, from 91,000 in 1936 to 115,000 in 1960. 
On the other hand, the number of Jews in each of the North 
African countries decreased reflecting the post-War de-colo- 
nization process. 

Table 5 shows the expansion of the Jewish population 
in Erez Israel. 

The number of Jews in the Asian territories of the U.S.S.R. 
was, according to the official censuses, about 220,000 in 1939 
and 370,000 in 1959. On the other hand, the two Arab coun- 
tries in Asia with the largest Jewish populations had been 
Iraq and Yemen. To judge from the subsequent immigration 
to Israel, in the middle of 1948 there were about 125,000 Jews 
in Iraq and 50,000 in Yemen and Aden. 


1970 TO 2005. Since 1970, significant changes affected the 
geographical distribution of world Jewry and the relative 
weight of communities in different regions of the world. The 
size of world Jewry at the beginning of 2005 was assessed at 
13,034,000 (by the core Jewish population definition). World 
Jewry constituted 2.04 per 1,000 of the world’s total popula- 
tion of 6,396 million. One in about 490 people in the world 
was a Jew. World Jewry’s overall increase from 1970 through 
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2005 was about 3% (or 0.06% a year), as against an increase 
of over 70% in total world population (about 1.5% yearly). Sig- 
nificantly, Jewish zero population growth worldwide was the 
product of two entirely different trends compensating each 
other. The State of Israel and the rest of the world - or the Di- 
aspora — are the two typological components of a contempo- 


Table 4. 
Jewish Population in the United States of America, 1790-2005 




















Year Jews Total US % Jews 
1790 1,500 4,000,000 0.04 
1820 3,000 11,000,000 0.03 
1830 6,000 15,000,000 0.04 
1850 50,000 24,000,000 0.21 
1860 150,000 30,000,000 0.50 
1880 250,000 46,353,000 0.54 
1890 400,000 59,974,000 0.67 
1900 1,058,000 71,592,000 1.48 
1910 1,777,000 85,817,000 2.07 
1920 3,389,000 103,266,000 3.28 
1930 4,228,000 119,038,000 3.55 
1940 4,771,000 140,000,000 3.41 
1950 5,000,000 157,813,000 3.17 
1960 5,300,000 186,158,000 2.85 
1970 5,400,000 210,111,000 2.57 
1980 5,500,000 230,406,000 2.39 
1990 5,915,000 254,776,000 2.16 
2000 5,300,000 281,422,000 1.88 
2005 5,280,000 293,600,000 1.80 
Table 5. 
Jewish Population of Erez Israel, 1856-2005 
Year Jews 
1800 7,000 
1856 10,000 
1882 24,000 
1895 47,000 
1914 94,000 
1922 84,000 
1931 175,000 
1947 630,000 
1950 1,203,000 
1960 1,911,000 
1967 2,374,000 
1975 2,979,000 
1985 3,517,000 
1995 4,522,000 
2000 4,955,000 
2005 5,238,000 
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rary world Jewish population that responds to two quite con- 
trasting, if not conflicting, sets of demographic determinants 
and consequences. The Israeli component, approaching 40% 
of the world total in 2005, operates as the majority within its 
own sovereign state. The Diaspora, about 60% of world Jewry, 
consists of a large number of communities of different abso- 
lute sizes, each constituting a very small to minuscule share 
of the total population of the respective country. 

In synthesis, Israel's Jewish population grew by more than 
two million between 1945 and 1970, and by another 2.6 million 
between 1970 and 2005. Diaspora Jewry diminished by about 
400,000 between 1945 and 1970, and declined by another 2.3 
million between 1970 and 2005. These changes reflect in part 
the net transfer of over 2.2 million Jewish migrants from the 
Diaspora to Israel over the whole period since World War 11, 
including about one million since 1970. A substantial contri- 
bution to total population changes, however, comes from a 
very different balance of Jewish births and deaths, as well as 
to a different impact of accessions and secessions. Especially 
since the 1970s, these factors produced further substantial 
population increases in Israel, and visible declines in the ag- 
gregate of other Jewish communities. 

Trends to growth, stability, or decline in the major Jew- 
ish communities were quite variable. The Jewish population in 
the United States increased by an estimated 100,000 between 
1970 and 1990, from 5.4 to 5.5 million, less than might have 
been expected considering the total amount of known Jewish 
immigration to the U.S. Between 1990 and 2000, the number 
of U.S. Jews should have increased by an additional 200,000 
only due to international migration. Instead, two new surveys 
undertaken in 2001, the Nyps and the ajis, found a total of 
5,200,000-5,350,000 OF 150,000 to 300,000 less than in 1990. 
Substantial numbers of Jews did move to North America from 
the Fsu, Israel, Latin America, South Africa, Iran, and other 
countries, but the internal interplay of demographic, social, 
and cultural forces balanced out much of the expected popu- 
lation increase and actually created a deficit. 

The about 13 million Jews estimated worldwide at the 
dawn of the 21° century were intimately connected to several 
more millions of people. Some of the latter had Jewish origins 
or family connections but were not currently Jewish, whether 
because they changed their own identification, were the non- 
Jewish children of intermarried parents, or were non-Jewish 
members in intermarried households. These non-Jews shared 
the daily life experience, social and economic concerns, and 
cultural environment of their Jewish mates. The following 
examples indicate the extent of variation of core and enlarged 
Jewish populations in selected countries. The criteria followed 
in the ensuing comparison were not the same in each place. 

In the Russian Republic in 2001, the Jewish population 
was estimated at 275,000 and the enlarged population includ- 
ing all non-Jewish members in the respective households was 
estimated at 520,000 — a difference of 89 percent. In the U.S. 
in 2001, based on two different surveys, a core Jewish popu- 
lation of 5,300,000 was part of an enlarged population esti- 
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mated at 8.8 to 10 million — a difference of 69 to 89 percent. In 
the Netherlands, a 2000 survey found 30,000 Jews by matri- 
lineal descent and another 13,000 by patrilineal descent - a 
43 percent difference. In Brazil, according to the 1991 census, 
the reported Jewish population of 86,000 was part of an en- 
larged population of 117,000 in Jewish households - a differ- 
ence of 36 percent. In France, according to a 2002 survey, 
500,000 Jews had at least another 75,000 non-Jewish house- 
hold members - a 15 percent difference. In Israel at the end of 
2001, 5,025,000 Jews were accompanied by 275,000 non-Jew- 
ish family members, mostly in families that had immigrated 
from the F.S.U. - a difference of 5 percent. The gap between 
the numbers of individuals covered by the enlarged and core 
Jewish population definitions tended to increase in connec- 
tion with growing rates of out-marriage. In some cases an in- 
crease in the enlarged population could be noted along with 
reduction of the respective core. 

Recently, instances of accession or “return” to Judaism 
can be observed in connection with the absorption in Israel of 
immigrants from Eastern Europe and Ethiopia, and the com- 
prehensive provisions of the Israeli Law of Return. The return 
or first-time access to Judaism of some of such previously un- 
included or unidentified individuals contributed to slowing 
down the pace of decline of the relevant Diaspora Jewish popu- 
lations and some gains for the Jewish population in Israel. 

Table 6 gives an overall picture of Jewish population 
country by country for the beginning of 2005 as compared to 
1970. The number of Jews in Israel rose from 2,582,000 in 1970 
to 5,237,600 at the beginning of 2005, an increase of 2,655,600 
people, or 102.9 percent (more than double the initial popula- 
tion). In contrast the estimated Jewish population in the Di- 
aspora diminished from 10,063,200 to 7,796,500 — a decrease 
of 2,266,700 people, or 22.5 percent. These changes reflect the 
continuing Jewish emigration from the Former U.S.S.R. (Fsu) 
and other countries, but also the internal decrease typical of 
the aggregate of Diaspora Jewry. While it took 13 years to add 
one million to world Jewry’s postwar size, over 46 years were 
needed to add another million. The data also outline the slow 
Jewish population growth rate versus total population growth 
globally, and the declining Jewish share of world population. 
In 2005 the share of Jews per 1,000 world population was less 
than half what it was in 1945. 











Table 6. 

World Jewish Population, 1970 and 2005? 
Country 1970 2005 Change % 
World Total 12,642,300 13,034,100 3.1 
Americas, total 6,199,800 6,049,500 -2.4 
North America 5,686,000 5,652,000 -0.6 
Canada 286,000 372,000 30.1 
United States 5,400,000 5,280,000 -2.2 
Central America 46,800 51,900 10.9 
Bahamas 300 300 0.0 
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Country 1970 2005 Change % Country 1970 2005 Change % 
Costa Rica 1,500 2,500 66.7 Czech Republic 7,000 4,000 -42.9 
Cuba 1,700 600 -64.7 Hungary 70,000 49,900 -28.7 
Dominican Republic 350 100 -71.4 Poland 9,000 3,300 -63.3 
Guatemala 1,900 900 -52.6 Romania 70,000 10,300 -85.3 
Jamaica 600 300 -50.0 Slovakia 7,000 2,700 -61.4 
Mexico 35,000 39,800 13.7 Turkey* 39,000 17,900 -54.1 
Netherlands Antilles 700 200 -71.4 Former Yugoslavia® 7,000 3,900 -44,3 
Panama 2,000 5,000 150.0 Other 300 0 -100.0 
Puerto Rico 1,200 1,500 25.0 
Virgin Islands 200 300 50.0 Asia, total 2,944,200 5,277,100 79.2 
Other 1,350 400 -70.4 Israel 2,582,000 5,237,600 102.9 
South America 467,000 345,600 -26.0 Former USSR (Asia) 261,900 20,300 -92.0 
Argentina 282,000 185,000 -34.4 Armenia 1,000 0 -100.0 
Bolivia 2,000 500 -75.0 Azerbaijan 49,100 7,000 -85.7 
Brazil 90,000 96,700 7.4 Georgia 99,400 3,600 -93.5 
Chile 30,000 20,800 -30.7 Kazakhstan 27,700 3,800 -86.3 
Colombia 10,000 3,300 —--67.0 Kirghizstan 7,700 600 -92.2 
Ecuador 2,000 900 -55.0 Tajikistan 14,600 0 -100.0 
Paraguay 1,200 900 -25.0 Turkmenistan 3,500 300 -91.4 
Peru 5,300 2,300 -56.6 Uzbekistan 103,100 5,000 -95.2 
Suriname 500 200 -60.0 Other Asia 100,300 19,200 -80.9 
Uruguay 32,000 19,500 -39.1 China’ 200 1,000 400.0 
Venezuela 12,000 15,500 29.2 India 15,000 5,100 -66.0 
Iran 72,000 10,800 -85.0 
Europe, total 3,241,200 1,519,600 -53.1 Iraq 2,500 0 ~~ -100.0 
European Union 1,097,450 1,015,200 -7.5 Japan 500 1,000 100.0 
Austria 8,000 9,000 12.5 Philippines 500 100 -80.0 
Belgium 32,500 31,200 -4.0 Singapore 600 300 -50.0 
Denmark 6,000 6,400 6.7 Syria 4,000 100 -97.5 
Finland 1,450 1,100 -24.1 Thailand 100 200 100.0 
France? 530,000 494,000 -6.8 Yemen 500 200 -60.0 
Germany° 30,000 115,000 283.3 Other 4,400 400 -90.9 
Greece 6,500 4,500 -30.8 
Ireland 5,400 1,200 -77.8 Africa, total 207,100 78,800 -62.0 
Italy 32,000 28,700 -10.3 North Africa 82,600 4,800 -94.2 
Luxembourg 1,000 600 -40.0 Egypt 1,000 100 -90.0 
Netherlands 30,000 30,000 0.0 Ethiopia 25,000 100 -99.6 
Portugal 600 500 -16.7 Morocco 45,000 3,500 -92.2 
Spain 9,000 12,000 33.3 Tunisia 10,000 1,100 -89.0 
Sweden 15,000 15,000 0.0 Other 1,600 0 -100.0 
United Kingdom 390,000 297,000 -23.8 Other Africa 124,500 74,000 -40.6 
Other West Europe 21,450 19,800 -7.7 Kenya 200 400 100.0 
Gibraltar 600 600 0.0 South Africa 118,000 72,500 -38.6 
Norway 750 1,200 60.0 Zaire 300 100 -66.7 
Switzerland 20,000 17900 -10.5 Zimbabwe 5,200 400 -92.3 
Other 100 100 0.0 Other 800 600 -25.0 
Former USSR (Europe) 1,906,000 359,500 -81.1 Oceania, total 70,000 109,100 55.9 
Belarus 148,000 21,000 -85.8 : 

: Australia 65,000 102,000 56.9 
elon soo se A New Zealand 5,000 7,000 40.0 
Latvia 36,700 9,500 -74.1 : : ‘ 
Lithuania 23,600 3,300 -86.0 . : eo 
Moldova 98,100 4,800 95.1 : iia wee definition. See text. 

Russia‘ 816,700 235,000 -71.2 c In 1970:West Germany 28500; East Germany 1500. 

Ukraine 777,400 84,000 -89.2 d Including areas in Asia. 

Other East Europe, 216,300 94,100 -56.5 e Of which in 2005: Bosnia-Herzegovina 300; Croatia 1300; Macedonia 100; Ser- 
Balkans bia-Montenegro 1500; Slovenia 100. 

Bulgaria 7,000 2100 -70.0 : meting tone Nong: 
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In 2005, over 47 percent of the world’s Jews resided in 
the Americas, with over 43 percent in North America. Over 
40 percent lived in Asia, including the Asian republics of the 
ES.U. (but not the Asian parts of the Russian Republic and 
Turkey) - most of them in Israel. Europe, including the Asian 
territories of the Russian Republic and Turkey, accounted 
for about 12 percent of the total. Fewer than 2 percent of the 
world’s Jews lived in Africa and Oceania. 

Comparing the 2005 and 1970 Jewish geographical dis- 
tributions, North America remained nearly unchanged, with 
some losses in the United States - mostly due to identifica- 
tional assimilation - compensated by growth in Canada - 
mostly due to immigration. Communities in Central Amer- 
ica had an overall increase of about 11 percent - mostly in 
Mexico, Panama, and Costa Rica, whereas other smaller com- 
munities diminished quite significantly. In South America 
there was an overall decrease of 26 percent. All countries 
registered a smaller Jewish population in 2005, most nota- 
bly Argentina with a decrease of 34 percent. The exceptions 
were Brazil and Venezuela both of which, however, were past 
their peak and were experiencing some recent population at- 
trition. 

In Europe, the main event was the return of continen- 
tal majority to Western European Jewish communities, after 
several centuries of East European predominance. The main 
determinant of such epochal change was the dissolution of 
the U.S.S.R. and the massive Jewish emigration that started 
in December 1989. Among the 15 countries of the European 
Union (before the enlargement of 2004 to 25 countries), be- 
tween 1970 and 2005 Jewish population increased by 7.5 per- 
cent. This reflected very unequal patterns of change. Germany 
after reunification in 1991 experienced the most dramatic pace 
of growth of any Jewish community worldwide, increasing by 
283 percent (nearly four times the initial size). Other commu- 
nities in the EU and other Western European countries with 
some Jewish population increase included Austria, Denmark, 
Spain, and Norway. All other western countries experienced 
Jewish population decreases, most notably the United King- 
dom with a decrease of 24 percent, and France with a 7 per- 
cent loss. 

The European former Soviet republics lost overall 81 per- 
cent of their initial Jewish population in 1970. Decreases were 
most dramatic in Moldova (-95 percent), Ukraine (-89 per- 
cent), Lithuania (-86 percent), and Belarus (-86 percent), and 
somewhat less dramatic in Latvia (-74 percent), Russia (-71 
percent), and Estonia (-64 percent). The Asian former Soviet 
republics lost overall 92 percent of their initial Jewish popula- 
tion. The most resilient community was in Azerbaijan, which 
nonetheless lost 83 percent of its Jewish population. 

In other East European and Balkan countries, the Jewish 
population decreased overall by 56 percent, ranging between 
Hungary (-29 percent) and Romania (-85 percent). 

The total Jewish population in Asia grew by 80 percent 
between 1970 and 2005, but this was due to Israel’s more than 
doubling its Jewish population, and the rest of the continent’s 
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Jews (including the former Soviet republics) shrinking by 89 
percent. In Central and Eastern Asia, the main change was 
a decline by 85 percent in the size of the Jewish community 
in Iran. Small Jewish communities tended to become estab- 
lished and expand in rapidly growing economic powers such 
as China, Japan, and South Korea. 

In Africa, the total Jewish population diminished by 
62 percent — 94 percent in North Africa (including Ethiopia), 
and 41 percent in Southern Africa, respectively. Finally, in 
Oceania the Jewish population increased by 56 percent - 57 
percent in Australia and 40 percent in New Zealand, respec- 
tively. 

In the course of time, Jewish population has become 
overwhelmingly concentrated in a relatively small number 
of countries. In 2005 two countries dominate the geography 
of world Jewry: the United States with about 5,280,000 core 
Jewish population, and the State of Israel with 5,235,000 (each 
accounting for about 40 percent of the world total). The re- 
maining two and a half million Jews (20 percent), were highly 
dispersed. Four countries alone include more than one half 
of total non-U.S. and non-Israeli Jews: France (with an esti- 
mated 496,000 Jews in 2005), followed by Canada (372,000), 
the United Kingdom (297,000), and the Russian Republic 
(235,000). Further important Jewish communities lived in Ar- 
gentina (estimated at 185,000 in 2005), Germany (115,000 in 
1996), Australia (102,000), Brazil (97,000), Ukraine (84,000), 
and South Africa (73,000). Jewish populations of at least 100 
existed in 93 countries. 

To further understand the logic of the changes in geo- 
graphical distribution in the course of the last quarter of a 
century, the main aspects of the intensive and manifold re- 
lationship that exists between Jewish communities and con- 
temporary society at large deserve closer scrutiny. The Jewish 
presence - as expressed in absolute numbers and as a percent- 
age of the total population — appears to be strongly related to 
major social and economic indicators of the world regions, 
individual countries, provinces, cities, and neighborhoods 
where they live. Jews simply do not move and redistribute at 
random, but their mobility patterns reflect the inherent attrac- 
tion or repulsion of the main instrumental forces that operate 
in society at large. 

During the early 2000s, 92 percent of the Jews globally 
lived in the highest ranked quintile of countries including 
most western nations and the state of Israel, 6.5 percent lived 
in the second best quintile of countries, whereas only 1.5 per- 
cent lived in the bottom three-fifths. By the same token, in the 
1990s, over 59 percent of Jews in the European Union lived in 
the best fifth of economic regions, against 1 percent in the bot- 
tom fifth; and in 2000, 64 percent of Jews in the United States 
lived in the top fifth of states, against 1 percent in the bottom 
fifth. The different concentration of the Jewish presence out of 
the total population, by level of development of the environ- 
ment, is thus very consistent and statistically significant, pass- 
ing from densest in the wealthier and more sophisticated areas 
to scantiest in the poorest and more backward areas. 
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Dispersion and Concentration 

For many centuries the Jews have been a dispersed people. Yet 
their dispersion was never uniform; there always developed 
major centers of Jewish residence with large absolute numbers 
of Jews and comparatively greater proportions among all Jews 
and among the respective general population. In this connec- 
tion, the degree of urbanization of the Jews deserves particular 
attention. Both dispersion of the Jews and their relative con- 
centration have been much altered in recent generations. 

Dispersion of the Jews increased through the changes in 
geographical distribution produced by emigration from Eu- 
rope and by the drastic reduction of European Jewry due to 
the Shoah. The intercontinental distribution of the Jews has 
undergone periods of growing dispersion and growing con- 
centration. Whereas in 1880 one continent, Europe, accounted 
for nearly 90 percent of all Jews, during the 1960s the numeri- 
cally most important continent of Jewish residence, America, 
contained barely one half of all Jews, while Europe and Asia 
comprised each more than 20 percent. 

In keeping with these changes, the geographical distances 
involved in the dispersion of the larger Jewish populations in- 
creased greatly. Only in the 20" century did the dispersion of 
the Jews become a virtually global one, with the notable ex- 
ceptions of East Asia and large parts of Africa. Since the 1970s 
the tendency of Jews to be regrouped in few countries became 
again predominant, with 80 percent of world Jewry residing 
in the United States and in Israel. 

Before World War 1, the Czarist empire contained 5% 
million Jews (census of 1897), Austria—Hungary, 2% million 
(census of 1910), and the number of Jews in the United States 
had risen from about 50,000 in 1850 to about 3% million at 
the beginning of the war. The next largest Jewish population 
in size, Germany, numbered about 600,000 in 1910. After the 
boundary changes that resulted from World War 1, the United 
States became the country with the largest Jewish population, 
estimated at 4% million in 1927 and at 4% million in 1937. The 
Jews of Poland numbered 3% million (estimate for 1939; the 
census figure of 1931 was 3.1 million) and those in the U.S.S.R., 
3 million (1939 census). The next-ranking country was Roma- 
nia, with about 800,000 Jews in 1939. Germany had about half 
a million Jews when Hitler came to power, but far fewer on 
the eve of World War 11. All other countries had considerably 
less than half a million Jews each. 

The concentration of the Jews in a limited number of 
countries expresses itself clearly in the high proportion of the 
respective Jewish populations among world Jewry. 

The concentration in the top group increased since the 
period before World War 11. The three countries that then had 
more than one million Jews each comprised together 67 per- 
cent of world Jewry in 1931, whereas the two countries in that 
category now comprise over 80%. Moreover, there was and is 
a tendency for the countries with large populations, in abso- 
lute numbers, to also have a comparatively large percentage 
of Jews in relation to the general population; however, there 
were and are some exceptions. Before World War 11, Poland 
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was the European country with the largest number of Jews 
and had the highest share of Jews in the general population 
of all Diaspora countries (about 10 percent). Around 1970, of 
the ten countries with Jewish populations of 100,000 and over, 
nine had 0.5 percent or more Jews in their total population. 
The U.S. had both the largest number of Jews and the largest 
percentage of Jews among all inhabitants (nearly 3 percent), 
and the U.S.S.R., especially its European territories, came in 
next according to the relative frequency of Jews (1-2 percent 
of the total population). 

The number of individual countries with sizable Jewish 
populations of 50,000 and over rose since the beginning of 
the modern Jewish migration movement in about 1880. In the 
last few decades, though, there has been a significant decrease 
in the number of those countries, as compared with the posi- 
tion prior to World War 11, because of the effects of the Shoah 
and of emigration from Europe and from the Arabic-speak- 
ing countries. While in the late 1960s there were 41 countries 
with at least 5,000 Jews, this had diminished to 36 in 2005, in 
spite of the significant increase in the number of independent 
states following the dismemberment of the U.S.S.R., Yugosla- 
via, and Czechoslovakia. 

Jewish population concentration occurred not only at the 
global level, but also regionally within countries. This partly 
reflected the tendency of Jews to congregate in the major cit- 
ies of the various countries (see Urbanization below). In the 
Czarist empire, the Jews were largely segregated in the Polish 
provinces and in the so-called *Pale of Settlement along the 
western borders of Russia. According to the 1939 census of 
the Soviet Union, the percentage of Jews among all inhabit- 
ants varied in the main regions as follows: total, 1.8; all Euro- 
pean Russia, 2:1; Belarus, 6.7; Ukraine, 4.9; rest of European 
Russia, 0.9; Asian Russia, 0.7. According to the 1959 census 
of the Soviet Union, three-quarters of the Jews were enumer- 
ated in the two most populous republics, the Russian S.ES.R. 
and the Ukraine. The highest proportions of Jews in the gen- 
eral population were found in some of the republics lining 
the western border of the Soviet territory, in the Caucasus 
region, and in the Uzbek Republic in central Asia (where 
Bukhara is situated). 

In Poland between the two world wars, concentration of 
the Jews was much heavier in the former Russian and Aus- 
trian provinces than in the areas previously belonging to the 
German empire. In the U.S., there long was a heavy concen- 
tration of the Jews in the northeastern region and particularly 
in New York since the inception of mass immigration. Only 
in the last few decades has the share of the Pacific region risen 
somewhat. In both 1937 and 1967, the State of New York ac- 
counted for about 45% of the entire Jewish population of the 
US., and the 10 states with the largest number of Jews com- 
prised close to 90% of all Jews of the U.S. but somewhat less 
than one half of the general population of the U.S. In keep- 
ing with the rise of the total number of Jews in the U.S., the 
respective 10 states all had more than 100,000 Jews in 1967, 
while only eight did in 1937. On the whole, the respective 10 
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states were also those with a higher relative frequency of Jews 
among the general population. In 1937 the overall percentage 
of the Jews in the U.S. was 3.7 percent of the general popula- 
tion; the 10 states with the largest Jewish populations had each 
more than 2 percent Jews in their general population (and 
there were only five more such states); six of the 10 top-rank- 
ing states had more than 4 percent Jews in their population. 
By 1967 the overall share of the Jews in the U.S. had declined 
to about 2.9 percent, because of the slower growth of the Jews 
compared with the total population. The 10 states with the 
largest number of Jews all had at least 1.5 percent Jews among 
their general population (and there were only four more such 
states), while in seven of the 10 states the proportion of the 
Jews amounted to more than 3 percent (see Table 7). By the 
early 2000s, U.S. Jewry constituted less than 2 percent of to- 
tal population, and the percent Jewish tended to decline all 
across the board of U.S. states. 

In 2005, reflecting global Jewish population stagnation 
along with growing concentration in a few countries, 97 per- 
cent of world Jewry lived in the largest 15 communities, and, 
excluding Israel from the count, 96 percent lives in the 14 larg- 
est communities of the Diaspora, of which 68 percent were in 
the United States (see Table 8). There were at least 100 Jews in 


93 different countries. Two countries had Jewish populations 
above 5 million individuals each (the U.S. and Israel), another 
seven had more than 100,000 Jews, three had 50,000-100,000, 
five had 25,000-50,000, ten had 10,000-25,000, and nine had 
9 had 5,000-10,000. Another 57 countries had less than 5,000 
and overall accounted for 1 percent of world Jewry; 22 had 
1,000-5,000 Jews, and 35 had less than 1,000. 

In only seven communities outside of Israel did Jews con- 
stitute at least about 5 per 1,000 (0.5 percent) of their coun- 
try’s total population (see Table 9). In descending order by 
the relative weight (not size) of their Jewish population they 
were Gibraltar (24.0 Jews per 1,000 inhabitants), the United 
States (18.0), Canada (11.7), France (8.2), Uruguay (5.7), Aus- 
tralia (5.1), and the United Kingdom (5.0). 

By combining the two criteria of Jewish population size 
and density, for 2005 we obtain the following taxonomy of 
the 26 Jewish communities with populations over 10,000 (ex- 
cluding Israel). There were five countries with over 100,000 
Jews and at least 5 Jews per 1,000 of total population: the U.S., 
France, Canada, the U.K., and Australia; another three coun- 
tries with over 100,000 Jews and at least 1 per 1,000 of total 
population: Argentina, Russia, and Germany; one country 
with 10,000-100,000 Jews and at least 5 per 1,000 of total pop- 











Table 7. 
Jewish Population of the United States of America, by Region and State, 1967-2001? 
Regions and States Jews Percent distribution Percent of Jews among 
general population 

1967 2001 1967 2001 1967 2001 

Total 5,780,000 6,155,000 100.0 100.0 2.9 2.2 
NORTHEAST 3,723,700 2,850,000 64.4 46.3 7.7 5.3 
New England 397,300 426,000 6.9 6.9 3.5 3.1 
thereof: Massachusetts 257,700 275,000 45 4.5 4.8 4.3 
Connecticut 102,900 111,000 1.8 1.8 3.5 3.2 

Middle Atlantic 3,326,400 2,424,000 57.5 39.3 9.0 6.1 
thereof: New York 2,520,100 1,657,000 43.6 26.9 13.7 8.7 
New Jersey 363,000 485,000 6.3 7.9 5.2 5.7 
Pennsylvania 443,300 282,000 76 46 3.8 2.3 
MIDWEST 733,600 706,000 12.7 11.4 1.3 11 
East North Central 598,400 574,000 10.4 9.3 1.5 1.3 
thereof: Ohio 160,600 149,000 2.8 2.4 1.5 1.3 
Illinois 283,500 270,000 49 4.4 2.6 2.2 

West North Central 135,200 132,000 2.3 2.1 0.9 0.7 
SOUTH 590,600 1,265,000 10.2 20.6 1.0 1.3 
South Atlantic 460,400 1,071,000 8.0 17.4 1.6 2.1 
thereof: Maryland 177,100 213,000 3.1 3.5 48 4.0 
Florida 175,600 620,000 3.0 10.1 2.9 3.9 

East South Central 41,400 40,000 0.7 0.6 0.3 0.2 
West South Central 88,800 154,000 1.5 2.5 0.5 0.5 
thereof: Texas 64,000 131,000 1.1 2.1 0.6 0.6 
WEST 731,000 1,334,000 12.7 21.7 2.2 2.1 
Mountain 53,100 250,000 0.9 4.1 0.7 1.4 
Pacific 678,800 1,084,000 11.8 17.6 2.7 2.4 
thereof: California 653,600 999,000 11.3 16.2 3.4 2.9 











a Source: American Jewish Year Book. Data include unknown percentages of non-Jewish members of Jewish households, and some amount of duplication of multi- 


residential households. 
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ulation: Uruguay; nine more countries with 10,000-100,000 
Jews and at least 1 per 1,000 of total population: Ukraine, 
South Africa, Hungary, Belgium, the Netherlands, Chile, 
Belarus, Switzerland, and Sweden; and eight countries with 
10,000-100,000 Jews and less than 1 per 1,000 of total popu- 
lation: Brazil, Mexico, Italy, Turkey, Venezuela, Spain, Iran, 
and Romania. 


URBANIZATION. In the traditional countries of Jewish resi- 
dence in Europe, there was even in the past a strong tendency 
for the Jews to live in towns. The residential location of the 
Jews in towns was often imposed by the authorities, but also 
had strong links with the economic activities of the Jews and 
with their religious-communal organization. Exceptions ex- 
isted in some regions of Central Europe, where the Jews had 
been banned from the towns and settled on the rural estates 
of the nobility. In Eastern Europe, a considerable proportion 
of the Jews lived in villages and in townlets very similar to vil- 
lages. But even there the share of the Jews in the urban and 
semiurban population was much larger than in the village 
population. In many of the Islamic countries as well, a high 
proportion of the Jews used to live in towns. 

In the second half of the 19» century, when middle-sized 
and large towns developed in the economic centers and capital 
cities of Central and Eastern Europe, the Jews, who by then 
had obtained civic rights and freedom to settle where they 
pleased, participated with particular intensity in this urban 
evolution. Both the absolute and relative frequency of the 
Jews rose rapidly in the expanding larger towns (except for 
central Russia, where Jewish residence continued to be virtu- 
ally barred). On the other hand, there was a drain away from 
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many customary local Jewish communities in small towns and 
(where applicable) in villages. In the course of time, the out- 
migration from the smaller localities led to the extinction of an 
ever increasing number of Jewish communities there, some of 
them centuries old. In regions of Jewish in-migration - West- 
ern Europe, overseas, and, after the Russian Revolution, also 
central Russia - the Jews tended to settle directly in the main 
economic centers and capital cities. 

In the 20 century, high proportions of the Jews in the 
world as a whole and in many individual countries are found 
in large towns and particularly in the very largest towns (with 
more than 1,000,000 inhabitants), where those exist. The re- 
spective proportions are, as a rule, much larger among the 
Jews than among the non-Jews of the same country. ‘The rel- 
ative frequency of the Jews is, therefore, greater in the large 
localities than in smaller ones. All the same, before World 
War 11 the countries of Jewish residence could be divided 
roughly into three groups, according to the degree of urban- 
ization of the Jews: 

1. All but a small percentage of the Jews were town-dwell- 
ers in countries of recent immigration in Western Europe, 
America, and the like. 

2. More than 10 percent of the Jews lived in the small lo- 
calities of some countries of Central Europe. 

3. In Eastern Europe, the proportion of Jews resident in 
small localities was about 20 percent or above, e.g., 25 percent 
in Poland (1931), 31 percent in Romania (1930). 

Under very different conditions, the Jews of Erez Israel 
also fell into this category at that time. There were also some 
other countries in Asia and Africa where a considerable per- 
centage of the Jews lived in small localities. 

















% of Total Jewish Population 
Jewish In the World In the Diaspora 
Rank Country Population % Cumulative % % Cumulative % 
1 United States 5,280,000 40.5 40.5 67.7 67.7 
2 Israel 5,237,600 40.2 80.7 = = 
3 France 494,000 3.8 84.5 6.3 74.1 
4 Canada 372,000 2.9 87.3 48 78.8 
5 United Kingdom 297,000 2.3 89.6 3.8 82.6 
6 Russia 235,000 1.8 91.4 3.0 85.7 
7 Argentina 185,000 1.4 92.8 2.4 88.0 
8 Germany 115,000 0.9 93.7 1.5 89.5 
9 Australia 102,000 0.8 94.5 1.3 90.8 
10 Brazil 96,700 0.7 95.2 1.2 92.1 
11 Ukraine 84,000 0.6 95.9 1.1 93.1 
12 South Africa 72,500 0.6 96.4 0.9 94.1 
13 Hungary 49,900 0.4 96.8 0.6 94.7 
14 Mexico 39,800 0.3 97.1 0.5 95.2 
15 Belgium 31,200 0.2 97.4 0.4 95.6 
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Table 9. 


Distribution of the World's Jews, by Number and Proportion per 1,000 Population in Each Country, 2005 





























Number of Jews per 1,000 Population 
Jews in Country Total 0.0-0.9 1.0-4.9 5.0-9.9 10.0-24.9 25.0+ 
Number of Countries 
Total? 93 62 23 4 3 1 
100-900 35 31 3 - 1 - 
1,000-4,900 22 20 2 - - - 
5,000-9,900 9 3 6 - - - 
10,000-24,900 10 5 4 1 - - 
25,000-49,900 5 2 3 - - - 
50,000-99,900 3 1 2 - - - 
100,000-999,900 7 - 3 3 1 - 
1,000,000 or more 2 - - - 1 1 
Jewish Population Distribution (Absolute Numbers) 
Total? 13,034,100 304,900 925,400 912,500 5,652,600 5,237,600 
100-900 11,000 9,200 1,200 - 600 - 
1,000-4,900 52,100 46,900 5,200 - - - 
5,000-9,900 58,800 17,100 41,700 - - - 
10,000-24,900 160,700 66,500 74,700 19,500 - - 
25,000-49,900 179,600 68,500 111,100 - - - 
50,000-99,900 253,200 96,700 156,500 - - - 
100,000-999,900 1,800,000 - 535,000 893,000 372,000 - 
1,000,000 or more 10,517,600 - - - 5,280,000 5,237,600 
Jewish Population Distribution (Percent Distribution) 
Total? 100.0 2.3 7A 7.0 43.4 40.2 
100-900 0.1 0.1 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
1,000-4,900 0.4 0.4 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
5,000-9,900 0.5 0.1 0.3 0.0 0.0 0.0 
10,000-24,900 1.2 0.5 0.6 0.1 0.0 0.0 
25,000-49,900 1.4 0.5 0.9 0.0 0.0 0.0 
50,000-99,900 1.9 0.7 1.2 0.0 0.0 0.0 
100,000-999,900 13.8 0.0 41 6.9 2.9 0.0 
1,000,000 or more 80.7 0.0 0.0 0.0 40.5 40.2 








a Grand total includes countries with fewer than 100 Jews, for a total of 1,100 Jews. Minor discrepancies due to rounding. Israel includes West Bank and Gaza. 


By 1925 Lestschinsky found that 23 percent of all Jews in 
the world lived in centers of over 1,000,000 inhabitants and 
45 percent lived in centers of more than 100,000 inhabitants. 
Fifty-five percent of all Jews could be estimated to reside in 
about 166 localities, each comprising at least 10,000 Jews and 
29 percent of all Jews in 15 localities having each more than 
100,000 Jews. Of the 166 localities listed by Lestschinsky as 
containing at least 10,000 Jews each in 1925, 22 had a majority 
of Jewish inhabitants. These places were in Eastern Europe, 
with the exception of only two in Erez Israel. 

In the 1930s, 20 centers were estimated to have over 
100,000 Jews. First and foremost among them ranked the 
uniquely large Jewish agglomeration of Greater New York, 
which was already estimated at about 2,000,000 persons - an 
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eighth of world Jewry, exceeding the Jewish population of all 
but two individual countries outside the U.S. (namely Poland 
and the U.S.S.R.). It was estimated that the Jews formed nearly 
30 percent of the total population of Greater New York. At a 
great interval, the next ranking group of cities had 3-400,000 
Jews each: Chicago, Philadelphia, and Warsaw. Altogether, the 
20 cities with more than 100,000 Jews each were geographi- 
cally distributed as follows: Eastern Europe, 7 (5 in U.S.S.R., 
2 in Poland); Central Europe, 3; Western Europe, 2; US., 6; 
South America, 1; Palestine, 1. The devastations of the Shoah, 
in terms of loss of life and uprooting of Jews; the geographical 
regrouping of the survivors returning to the original countries 
of residence; the large-scale emigration from Eastern Europe, 
as well as from Islamic countries — all affected the situation of 
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the Jews with regard to urbanization. Under the new condi- 
tions, the previously existing tendency for Jews to congregate 
in the major towns was further accentuated. The scattered 
small Jewish communities and splinter groups in townlets 
and villages of Eastern Europe and of the Arabic-speaking 
countries virtually disappeared because the Jews flocked to 
the larger towns of those countries — for economic, cultural, 
and security reasons — or emigrated altogether. The great ma- 
jority of the Jews who migrated to countries other than Israel 
settled directly in major cities, and even Israel provides only 
a partial exception to this rule. 

An official population survey taken in the U.S. in 1957 
showed that 96 percent of the (adult) Jews lived in urban lo- 
calities and no fewer than 87 percent in urbanized areas of 
more than 250,000 inhabitants, while the corresponding pro- 
portions in the general population were only 64 and 37 percent 
respectively. In the U.S.S.R., according to the 1959 census, 95 
percent of the Jews, but only 48 percent of the general popu- 
lation, lived in urban localities. Even in Israel, where 273,000 
Jews lived in 705 rural localities in 1967, they constituted only 
11 percent of the entire Jewish population, while 89 percent 
lived in urban localities of more than 2,000 inhabitants and 
54 percent in towns of 50,000 and over. Also in virtually all 
other countries of Jewish residence, there is now a very high 
degree of urbanization of the Jews. 

In 1967, there were 21 cities which (together with their 
outskirts) contained each more than 100,000 Jews. Greater 
New York continued to lead this array with an estimated 
number much above 2 million Jews. Next in size, at a long dis- 
tance, comes Los Angeles, with 500,000 Jews. Of other towns, 
only four more had 300,000 Jews or over: Philadelphia, Bue- 
nos Aires, Paris, and Tel Aviv. The 21 major towns of Jewish 
residence were divided as follows according to geographi- 
cal region: U.S.S.R., 4; Western Europe, 2; North America, 
10 (thereof 9 in the U.S.); South America, 1; Israel, 4. In com- 
parison with the distribution prior to World War 11, the dis- 
appearance of the large Jewish populations in cities of Poland 
and Central Europe was conspicuous, as was the increased 
prominence of Israel. 

In recent decades, many of the above-mentioned towns 
extended far beyond their municipal boundaries through 
the formation of conurbations that combined the main city 
as well as adjacent towns or suburbs into one continuous 
metropolitan area. These developments affected the Jewish 
population no less than the general one. One notable indica- 
tor of the sensitivity to global market forces of Jewish popu- 
lation distribution was the overwhelming concentration in 
major urban areas resulting from intensive international and 
internal migrations. The extraordinary urbanization of the 
Jews is evinced by the fact that in 2005, 52 percent of world 
Jewry lived in only five metropolitan areas - Tel Aviv, New 
York, Los Angeles, Jerusalem, and Haifa - and another 25 
percent lived in the next 15 largest metropolitan areas (see 
Table 10). The Jewish population in the Tel Aviv urban con- 
urbation extending from Netanyah to Ashdod (2,707,000) 
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Table 10. 
Metropolitan Areas with Largest Core Jewish Populations, 2005 
“ Share of 
Rank Metro Area? Country Jewish World's Jews 
Population % Cumulative 
% 
1 Tel Aviv’ Israel 2,707,000 20.8 20.8 
2 New York? U.S. 2,051,000 15.7 36.5 
3 _LosAngeles‘ U.S. 668,000 5.1 41.6 
4 — Jerusalem® Israel 660,000 5.1 46.7 
5 Haifa? Israel 656,000 5.0 51.7 
6 Southeast U.S. 498,000 3.8 55.5 
Florida®' 
7 Be'er Sheva’ Israel 347,000 2.7 58.2 
8 Philadelphia’ U.S. 285,000 2.2 60.4 
9 Paris? France 284,000 2.2 62.6 
10 Chicago‘ U.S. 265,000 2.0 64.6 
11 Boston* U.S. 254,000 1.9 66.6 
12 San Francisco’ U.S. 218,000 1.7 68.2 
13. London" United 195,000 1.5 69.7 
Kingdom 

14 Toronto! Canada 180,000 1.4 71.1 
15 Washington US. 166,000 1.3 72.4 
16 BuenosAires« Argentina 165,000 1.3 73.6 
17 Baltimore’ U.S. 106,000 0.8 74.5 
18 Detroit U.S. 103,000 0.8 75.2 
19 Moscow! Russia 95,000 0.7 76.0 
20 ~=Montreali Canada 93,000 0.7 76.7 
21 ~~ Cleveland? U.S. 86,000 0.7 77.4 
22 Atlanta! U.S. 86,000 0.7 78.0 








a Most metropolitan areas include extended inhabited territory and several 
municipal authorities around central city. Definitions vary by country. Some of 
the estimates may include non-core Jews. 

As newly defined in the 1995 Israeli Census. 

Cc Includes Ramat Gan, Bene Berag, Petach Tikvah, Bat Yam, Holon, Rishon Lezion, 
Netanya, and Ashdod, each with a Jewish population above 100,000. 

d Consolidated Metropolitan Statistical Area (CMSA). 

e Revised estimate. Includes the whole Jerusalem District and parts of Judea and 

Samaria District. 

Miami-Ft. Lauderdale and West Palm Beach-Boca Raton CMSA. 

Departments 75,77,78,91,92,93,94, 95. 

Greater London and contiguous postcode areas. 

Census Metropolitan Area. 

Metropolitan Statistical Area (MSA). 

Capital Federal and Gran Buenos Aires Partidos (AMBA). 

| Territory administered by city council. 


zc sta 


exceeded by far that in the New York Standard Metropolitan 
Area (2,051,000) extending from New York State to parts of 
Connecticut, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. Of the 22 largest 
metropolitan areas of Jewish residence, 12 were located in the 
US. (in descending order New York, Los Angeles, Southeast 
Florida, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston, San Francisco, Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, Detroit, Cleveland, and Atlanta), four in 
Israel (the three mentioned plus Beersheba), two in Canada 
(Toronto and Montreal), and one each in France (Paris), the 
U.K. (London), Argentina (Buenos Aires), and Russia (Mos- 
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cow). In these central places of world economic and cultural 
significance, large numbers of Jews enjoy favorable and per- 
haps unprecedented standards of living and can bring to frui- 
tion high levels of professional specialization. 

While these trends augur well for the Jews, and set the 
stage and expected rules of possible geographical changes in 
the future, they also portend a substantial amount of depen- 
dency of the Jewish minority upon the favorable conditions 
created by the majority. The new situation is radically differ- 
ent from the one that prevailed during most of modern Jewish 
history when Jews were tolerated or discriminated against, and 
often nurtured hopes for societal changes that would benefit 
their political and social status. Under the more stable and at- 
tractive contemporary conditions, Jewish interests tend to in- 
creasingly coincide with the established societal order. At the 
end of a long transformation which brought with it political 
emancipation and economic achievement, the Jews find them- 
selves in a more conservative mood facing society at large. 
Under these conditions Jews also face the challenge of more 
intensive competition with and easy access to alternative, non- 
Jewish cultures and social networks. At least in the Diaspora, 
Jewish cultural continuity appears to be a more difficult target 
precisely where Jews are physically more secure and where so- 
cioeconomic achievement is more easily attainable. 

To conclude the topic of the residential concentration 
of the Jews, it must be said that there have been numerous in- 
stances of the Jews living more densely in certain areas of a city 
or conurbation than in others. The ghettos and mellahs of the 
past were cases in point. In recent generations, the tendency 
for urban neighborhoods with greater-than-average density of 
the Jews has responded to religious, organizational, and social 
requirements of Jewish life in the Diaspora. It has also facili- 
tated the economic absorption of Jewish in-migrants. Whereas 
in the earlier part of this century there were well-known cases 
of quarters with many poor Jews in the large towns, the picture 
has more recently shifted to residential areas, often suburban, 
preferred by middle-class or well-to-do Jews. 


POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS 
Age Composition 
The age structure of a population depends on several factors. 
‘The first is the vital statistics pattern. High or low levels of fer- 
tility or mortality, and any changes in these levels, are reflected 
in the age distribution of populations. A reduction in births 
leads to a diminished proportion of children in the popula- 
tion. At first, this increases the relative weight of the adults at 
age groups typical for work and demographic reproduction. 
But if the birth rate is low over an extended period, a more 
advanced stage in the process of aging may be reached, when 
the relative share of elderly and old persons in the population 
rises considerably. The impact of a sudden rise in mortality, 
through calamities, is usually differential according to age and, 
therefore, affects the age structure of the survivors. The Shoah 
for example carried away relatively more children and old per- 
sons than young adults among the afflicted Jews. 
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In turn, young adults tend to participate in migrations 
relatively more than children or older people. Therefore it is 
usual to find that the proportion of young adults goes down in 
populations with a negative migration balance (i.e., an excess 
of emigrants over immigrants) and rises in populations with 
a positive migration balance. Conditions may be different in 
the rare cases where almost an entire population is transferred 
from one country to another, as happened with some Dias- 
pora Jewries that were transplanted in Israel in the first years 
after the establishment of the Jewish state. 

Withdrawals from a Jewish population, whether through 
conversion to another religion or otherwise, can also affect 
the age structure if the relative frequency of these withdraw- 
als varies at different ages. Accessions to the Jewish group 
may exercise similar influences in the reverse. As time passes 
after changes in the age structure were produced by any of the 
above factors, the effects make themselves felt in ever higher 
age groups. Twenty-five years after the Shoah, the particularly 
heavy deficiency of children originally caused by the persecu- 
tions was felt in the age groups 25-40 of the survivors. 

Since many Jewish populations have been influenced by 
stringent birth control, the Shoah, massive immigrations or 
emigrations, withdrawals, etc., their age structure tends to 
show distortions due to these various factors and to the time 
intervals at which they exercised their influence. 

All Jewish communities throughout history and geogra- 
phy can be described within a common demographic frame- 
work by observing their evolving age composition. Notably, 
changes affecting different communities over time were not 
synchronic. 

In the middle of the 19 century, large proportions of 
children (aged 0-14) were still found among the Jews all over 
Europe, where data are available. With the reduction in fertil- 
ity, a diminution in the proportion of children set in followed 
after a while by a marked rise in the percentage of elderly 
persons. As the decline in fertility affected the Jews in vari- 
ous parts of Europe at different times, so did the consequent 
changes in the age structure. Both developments began and 
proceeded at earlier dates among the more assimilated Jews 
of Western and Central Europe than among the great bulk 
of traditional Jews in the eastern part of the continent. The 
movement went from west to east, but before the outbreak of 
World War 11 its effects were clearly also visible among the 
Jews of Eastern Europe. Insofar as sufficient statistical docu- 
mentation is available, the gradual aging of the Jewish popu- 
lation in one country or town can be observed over succes- 
sive decades. Since the Jews usually preceded the non-Jews, 
among whom they lived, in the reduction of fertility, they also 
preceded them with regard to the consequent changes in age 
structure. Among the Jews of one country, there were fre- 
quently differences in the speed of these transitions according 
to their varying degree of traditionalism or assimilation. This 
can be seen, in the data of Table 11, through comparison of the 
Jews in the various provinces of Czechoslovakia in 1930 and 
of Jews in Polish localities of different sizes in 1931: the Jews 
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Table 11. 

Selected Jewish Populations, by Main Age Groups, 1897-2004 
Country? Year Total 0-14 15-29 30-44 45-64 65+ ee 
Traditional type 
Ethiopia 1991 100 51 20 13 11 5 14.7 
Syria 1960 100 43 23 12 16 6 19.6 
Russian Empire 1897 100 41 28 16 12 3 19.8 
Romania 1899 100 40 26 19 12 3 20.8 
Transitional type 
Poland 1921 100 34 30 16 15 5 23.0 
Iran 1976 100 30 28 19 17 6 25.7 
USSR 1926 100 29 34 18 15 4 29.4 
Mexico 1991 100 24 27 20 22 7 35.0 
Venezuela 1998 100 24 19 21 24 12 35.0 
USA 1957 100 24 17 21 28 10 36.6 
Ageing type 
USA 1990 100 19 19 26 19 17 37.6 
Prussia 1925 100 18 25 24 25 8 34.4 
United Kingdom 1986 100 17 19 19 21 24 41.1 
USA 2001 100 16 20 19 26 19 41.5 
Italy 1986 100 14 23 18 26 19 40.8 
Russian Republic 1959 100 14 19 23 36 9 41.2 
Terminal type 
Russian Republic 1970 100 10 16 23 31 20 45.5 
Yugoslavia 1971 100 10 23 17 29 21 45.0 
Russian Republic 1979 100 8 15 21 31 25 49.2 
Russian Republic 2002 100 5 11 14 33 37 57.5 
Romania 1979 100 5 11 10 34 40 59.1 
Israeli type 
Palestine 1931 100 33 32 19 11 4 23.0 
Israel 1948 100 29 26 26 15 4 27.1 
Israel 1961 100 34 22 19 20 5 25.9 
Israel 1985 100 30 24 20 16 10 27.5 
Israel 2004 100 25 24 19 20 12 30.8 











a Countries sorted by the descending percentage of population at age 0-14. The largest age group in each population is underlined. 
b The median divides the population into two equal parts: one half having higher and one half having lower ages than the median age. 


of Carpatho-Ruthenia in Czechoslovakia and the Jews of the 
smaller localities in Poland, who adhered to a more traditional 
mode of life in their respective country, had preserved higher 
percentages of children. 

In the 1930s, the great decline in births occurred in 
the industrialized countries and made itself particularly felt 
among the Jews (see * Vital Statistics). As a result, the propor- 
tion of 0-14 year-olds in the Jewish populations of Central 
Europe and, where statistical data are available, of Western 
Europe dropped below 20 percent, while the proportion of 
the 60 year-olds and over rose considerably above 10 percent. 
In Eastern Europe aging was less pronounced, though it had 
slightly risen there too. In the whole of Poland, the relative 
share of children under 15 among the Jews declined from 34 
percent in 1921 to somewhat less than 30 percent in 1931. At 
the latter date, it was 26 percent among the Jews of Warsaw. 
In some Diaspora countries that had absorbed considerable 
Jewish immigration, the proportion of children aged 0-14 
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among the Jews tended to be about 20 percent in the 1930s or 
1940s — though with considerable variations due to the char- 
acter of each such Jewish population and the year of the re- 
spective data. On the other hand, there were still relatively few 
old persons and consequently a high percentage of adults in 
the age range 15-59. This can be seen from Jewish commu- 
nity surveys taken at that time in various towns of the U.S. 
as well as from statistics of the Jews in Canada, South Africa, 
Australia, etc. Among the Jews of Palestine, the proportion 
of children remained relatively high, because the presence of 
many young adult immigrants had raised the birth figures. 
But owing to decreasing fertility, there also the percentage of 
the o-14 year-old children declined. 

The ravages of the Shoah were particularly heavy among 
the children and the elderly. Therefore, immediately after the 
war, unusually high proportions of young and middle-aged 
adults were found among the survivors. The deficiency of 
birth cohorts from about 1930 to 1945 continues to make itself 
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strongly felt among the Jews of Europe. Because many sur- 
vivors emigrated from Europe, the peculiarities of their age 
composition have influenced the absorbing Jewish popula- 
tions, whether in Israel or elsewhere. Besides, smaller popu- 
lations tend, in general, to have less regular age distributions. 
The drastic reduction in size of the Jewish groups extant in 
European countries and, particularly, in individual localities 
makes in itself for increased age distortions. 

Outside Europe, the Jews of European origin did not suf- 
fer physical losses from the Shoah. Still, the 1930s and early 
1940s were the time of the great slump in Jewish births in 
America and elsewhere (see *Vital Statistics). The deficiency 
of the birth cohorts of that time is reflected in the age distri- 
butions of the respective Jewish populations to this day. After 
World War 11, the “baby boom” occurred among the Jews in 
Europe, America, Oceania, and Israel. This rise in births was 
similar to analogous developments in the industrialized soci- 
eties of the world, but it was rather short-lived among the Jews. 
The bulge in the age distribution produced by the increased 
cohorts born in the second half of the 1940s or around 1950 
still clearly appeared in many Jewish populations fifty year 
later. So were the effects of the subsequent renewed decline 
in Jewish births which led to a reduction of the child popula- 
tion. For example, in many Jewish populations studied in the 
19608, the o-4 year-olds were less numerous than the 5-9 and 
10-14 year-olds, respectively. 

The overall age profile of Jews in Western Europe in- 
cluded fewer young children than adults and, more signifi- 
cantly, than elders in their mid-60s or early 70s. While there 
are some internal differences within the continent, it is quite 
an aging Jewish population. The age profile of Jews in the 
United States and Canada in the 1990s was somewhat younger. 
The proportion of children and young adults was larger, re- 
flecting the rather large cohorts born during the baby boom of 
the 1950s and 1960s, and the echo effect of the generations born 
to the baby-boomers during the 1980s and 1990s. But ageing is 
well visible in the most recent North American data. 

The age profile of East European Jewry, largely influ- 
enced by the Fsu Jewish population, is striking. It points to 
the consequences for a population of prolonged very low lev- 
els of fertility, very high rates of assimilation, and selective 
emigration of a comparatively higher proportion of younger 
families, leaving behind a large share of the elderly and the 
very elderly. East European Jewry has lost most of its demo- 
graphic basis for the future. 

Because of their high fertility, the Jews in Asia and Af- 
rica used to have a younger age composition, with a high pro- 
portion (40 percent and over) of children aged 0-14 and a 
rather regular decrease of frequency in successively higher age 
groups, culminating in a small proportion (less than 5 percent) 
in ages 65 and over. These features can be seen in the age distri- 
butions of the Jews of Morocco and of the immigrants to Israel 
from Asia and Africa. Most of the Jews from Asia and Africa 
have left their traditional countries of residence and have set- 
tled elsewhere, especially in Israel and France. The lowering of 
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fertility in the new surroundings (see *Vital Statistics) cannot 
but have its gradual effects on their age structure. 

Finally, the age profile of the Jewish population in Israel 
provides the only example of a demographically balanced 
Jewish population with a larger basis of children sustaining 
gradually smaller shares of young adults, mature adults, and 
elders. This mainly reflects Israel’s sustained birth rate, and to 
a minor extent the continuous influx of a high proportion of 
young adults among new immigrants. 


Sex 

In populations sufficiently large for standard biological trends 
to express themselves, there is a small surplus of males over 
females among the newborn, but the age-specific mortality 
rates are usually lower for females and, therefore, a surplus of 
females is to be expected in the adult population (unless ex- 
ternal factors, such as migrations, exert a contrary influence). 
Where statistical data have been available, these general ten- 
dencies have been found to operate among the Jews also. An- 
other widespread tendency is the larger participation of men 
than women in migrations. In this case, the proportion of 
males is, by the fact of migration, lowered in the population 
of origin and raised in the population of destination. Mod- 
ern Jewish migrations have been less motivated by economic 
considerations and more by the search for refuge than those 
of most other nations, and this has reduced the sex differen- 
tial; but in many cases a larger participation of men has also 
been found in migrations of Jews. 

Jewish populations in the Diaspora are usually small, and 
this fact operates by itself to create irregularities in the sex- 
age composition. Besides, they have often been strongly influ- 
enced by migrations, withdrawals, and the aftereffects of the 
Shoah. Hence, distortions in the sex-age composition are fre- 
quent. For the Jewish population of entire countries, the ratio 
of males per 1,000 females (irrespective of age) has ranged in 
recent years from 833 in the U.S.S.R. (1959), where war losses 
of men were very heavy among the Jews (as among the gen- 
eral population), to more than 1,100 in some other Diaspora 
countries, e.g., Germany and Austria. 

The sex-ratio is particularly significant in the principal 
ages of marriage, because under modern conditions, when the 
religious factor has been weakened, this ratio has an influence 
on the proportions of endogamic Jewish marriages and *in- 
termarriages of Jews, respectively. It must be borne in mind, 
though, that on the average there is an age difference of several 
years between grooms and brides. When the ratio of Jewish 
men aged, say, 25-39 to 1,000 Jewish women aged 20-34 is cal- 
culated, marked disparities are found in some countries. 


Origin Groups (Edot) 

It has been customary to divide the Jewish world population 
into several groups, called edot (“communities”) and distin- 
guished according to a combination of historical, geographic, 
and linguistic criteria. These groups have somewhat differing 
liturgical usages. In countries where Jews of several origin 
groups resided, they sometimes established separate organi- 
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zational frameworks for the maintenance of synagogues and 
other religious and communal services. This led to the term 
edah, or its equivalents in other languages, being sometimes 
used not from the demographic, but from the organizational 
viewpoint. There has never been a generally accepted classifi- 
cation of all Jewish origin groups. Yet it is usual to distinguish 
three main groups: 

1. *Ashkenazim, who constitute the overwhelming major- 
ity of the Jews in Europe (except for Italy, Greece, Bulgaria, and 
parts of the former Yugoslavia), North and South America, 
South Africa, and Oceania. In the past, a large proportion of 
the Ashkenazim were Yiddish-speaking. 

2. *Sephardim (in a narrow sense of the term of de- 
scendants of Jews from Spain), who were concentrated in 
Greece, Bulgaria, southern Yugoslavia, and western Turkey 
and formed a considerable proportion of the Jewish popula- 
tions in Lebanon and Syria, Egypt and Northwest Africa. Se- 
phardi communities were organized in several Latin American 
countries. Many of the Sephardim used to speak Ladino. 

3. Oriental communities. The further breakdown of this 
group has varied among different scholars, but the principal 
divisions are the following: 

a) Jews of Arabic-speaking countries, especially Syria, 
Iraq, Yemen, Libya, Tunisia, Algeria, Morocco. Migrants from 
these communities created new community centers in France, 
Latin America (especially Mexico and Venezuela), the United 
States, and other western countries. 

b) Jews of Persia, Afghanistan, and Bukhara, speaking 
Persian or related languages. Emigrants from Iran created 
communities in the United States and other western coun- 
tries. 

c) Kurdish Jews, part of whom use an Aramaic dialect. 

d) Jews of the Caucasus region. With the massive em- 
igration of Jews from the former U.S.S.R., Jews from the 
Caucasus resettled in the United States, Germany, and other 
countries. 

e) Indian Jews. These include the Bnei Israel, the Bagh- 
dadi community, and the Jews from Kochin. 

f) Italian Jews include the descendants of an ancient core 
of early settlers who reached the south European shores before 
and during the period of the Roman Empire, long before the 
notions of Askhenaz and Sepharad had even developed. 

g) Ethiopian Jews, including the Beta Israel and the 
Falashmura community of Jewish ancestry. 

More refined divisions are uncertain, because of the 
smallness and instability of some of the groups distin- 
guished. 

These origin groups cannot be thought of as completely 
separated from one another. Migrations and/or marriages be- 
tween Jews of different origin often led to transfers of individ- 
uals, even between the major divisions. Besides, the linguistic 
criterion for group affiliation lost much of its importance in 
recent generations, because of the increased importance of 
the official languages of the various countries for the respec- 
tive Jewish populations. 
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Special difficulties exist with regard to the distinction 
of Sephardim and Oriental communities. Not all Sephardim 
were Ladino-speaking even some generations ago. The Se- 
phardim established in Northwest Africa had long since gone 
over to the use of Arabic. Moreover, there has been a tendency 
to broaden the concept of Sephardim so as to make it include 
all Jews who are not Ashkenazim. This has been so both be- 
cause of the prestige which the name Sephardim commands 
and because, organizationally, Sephardi institutions have often 
also comprised the Oriental elements in Jewish populations of 
mixed origin. About 1930, Ruppin estimated that there were 
roughly 1,300,000 Sephardim and Oriental Jews, constituting 
8% of world Jewry. In the past, the proportion of this group 
was greater, but went down in the 19" and early 20 centuries 
because of the higher natural increase of the Ashkenazim, i.e., 
the European Jews, at that time. Of the 1,300,000 Sephardim 
and Oriental Jews in 1930, two thirds lived in Asia and Africa, 
but only 3% in Erez Israel. Since then, the absolute and rela- 
tive number of Sephardim and Oriental communities within 
Jewry has been altered. Around 2000, they were estimated at 
3,400,000 or about 26 percent of all Jews. The increase in their 
proportion is due to the reduced number of Ashkenazim af- 
ter the Shoah and to their own high natural increase during 
the last few decades, which recently greatly exceeded that of 
the Ashkenazim. 

The geographical distribution of most origin groups 
changed completely. Two thirds of the Ashkenazim in 1930, 
but only about 30 percent in 1967 and 14 percent in 2000, 
lived in Europe. On the other hand, the share of America 
among the Ashkenazim rose over the same time interval from 
a third in 1930 to about 60 percent in 1967 and the same in 
2000, and that of Erez Israel from less than 1 percent in 1930 
to about 10 percent in 1967 and 26 percent in 2000. Of the La- 
dino-speaking Sephardim, a small number remained in only 
one of their traditional countries of residence, Turkey. Most 
of the other Ladino-speaking Sephardim either perished in 
the Shoah (Greece, Yugoslavia) or moved to Israel (particu- 
larly those of Bulgaria). Of the Jews of the Arabic-speaking 
countries, nearly all those who lived in Asia and a great part 
of those from North Africa found new homes in Israel. Israel 
has also attracted many Jews from Turkey, Iran, India, etc. 
Around 2000, about two-thirds of all Sephardim and Oriental 
Jews were in-gathered in Israel, another large section moved 
to France, the rest were scattered over many countries in all 
continents. Some of the Oriental groups transferred almost 
in their entirety to Israel, e.g., Yemenites, “Babylonians” (i.e., 
from central and southern Iraq), the Kurdish Jews, several 
groups from Syria, the Libyan Jews. 

While the division into the traditional origin groups re- 
flected the geographical-cultural plurality of world Jewry be- 
fore the upheavals and mass migrations of recent decades, its 
present value for indicating demographic differences other 
than mere origin is rapidly disappearing. The Sephardim of 
the Balkan countries showed in the recent past the same de- 
mographic patterns characteristic of European populations. 
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Most Oriental Jews after moving to Israel and France, respec- 
tively, were exposed to the rapidly modifying influences of 
the respective surroundings. Israel in particular provided the 
meeting ground of Jews of all origin groups. The life in com- 
mon there and many intergroup marriages rapidly reduced 
and eventually annulled any previously existing demographic 
differences between the various origin groups. Factors other 
than mere origin, such as education, occupation, and place 
of residence, became increasingly important for differentia- 
tion in demographic behavior in a context of general conver- 
gence. The growing impact of out-marriage and assimilation 
further reduced the impact of edot on contemporary Jewish 
demography. Nonetheless, the relevance of separate traditions 
and community organizations continued to play a significant 
role in the patterns of Jewish identification among contem- 
porary Jewry. 
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[Usiel Oscar Schmelz / Sergio DellaPergola (24 ed.)] 


DEMONS, DEMONOLOGY. A demon is an evil spirit, or 
devil, in the ordinary English usage of the term. This defini- 
tion is, however, only approximate. In polytheistic religions 
the line between gods and demons is a shifting one: there are 
both good demons and gods who do evil. In monotheistic sys- 
tems, evil spirits may be accepted as servants of the one God, 
so that demonology is bound up with angelology and theol- 
ogy proper, or they may be elevated to the rank of opponents 
of God, in which case their status as diabolic powers differs 
from that of the demons in polytheism. Moreover, in none of 
the languages of the ancient Near East, including Hebrew, is 
there any one general term equivalent to English “demon In 
general, the notion of a demon in the ancient Near East was 
of a being less powerful than a god and less endowed with 
individuality. Whereas the great gods are accorded regular 
public worship, demons are not; they are dealt with in magic 
rites in individual cases of human suffering, which is their 
particular sphere. 


Demonology in the Ancient Near East 

Defense against evil spirits was a concern in Mesopotamia 
from earliest times, beginning with the Sumerians, to whom 
much of the terminology and praxis connected with demons 
may be traced. There is no qualitative difference between great 
gods and demons; one name for demon is “an evil god” De- 
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mons, however, have less power, though occasionally myths 
depict them as rebelling against the great gods, with some 
success. Incantations often list four, or even seven, classes of 
demons. Demons are messengers of the lord of the under- 
world, and march before him. They live in deserts and near 
graves, and many of them are ghosts, spirits of the dead, es- 
pecially of those who died by violence or were not properly 
buried. Sickness may be thought of as caused by demonic 
possession, and some demons have the name of the specific 
disease they bring, thus “Headache,” or “Fever.” Lamashtu 
is the hag who kills children in the womb and newborn ba- 
bies. Like many other demons, she is depicted as a composite 
monster. Lilitu, the Mesopotamian succubus, is mentioned 
once in the Bible as *Lilith (Isa. 34:14; see below), and in later 
Jewish demonology. Good demons are mentioned much less 
frequently. 

In general features Canaanite demonology probably re- 
sembled that of Mesopotamia, to judge from the rather mea- 
ger evidence preserved. In a mythological text from Ugarit, 
the father of the gods, El, is frightened almost to death by a 
demon “having two horns and a tail,” like the devil in later 
representations. A Phoenician amulet of the seventh century 
B.C.E., from Arslan Tash, begins: “Incantations: O Flying One, 
O goddess, O Sasam... O god, O Strangler of Lambs! The 
house I enter you shall not enter; the court I tread you must 
not tread.” Intended to protect women in childbirth, it goes on 
to invoke the protection of the gods, and contains depictions 
of the demons mentioned: a winged sphinx, labeled “Flying 
One, Lil[ith],” and a wolf devouring a child. Details of the text 
and iconography have close parallels in Mesopotamian, Ara- 
bic, classical, and later Jewish folklore, and illustrate the well- 
nigh universal character of many superstitions about demons 
(Gaster, in: Orientalia, 11 (1942), 41-79). 


Demonology in the Bible 

Israel's official religion contrasts sharply with contemporary 
polytheisms in the role assigned to demons, which in the 
Bible is practically nil. Magic was prohibited among the Isra- 
elites from very early times, for already the oldest collection of 
laws, the Book of the Covenant, contains the command: “You 
shall not tolerate a sorceress” (Ex. 22:17 [Eng. 22:18]; cf. Deut. 
18:10-12), and Saul put the practitioners of necromancy out of 
the land (1 Sam. 28:3). Since much of pagan magic was protec- 
tive - intended to keep demons away or to expel them - ob- 
viously Israel’s religion aimed at a very radical extirpation of 
traffic with demons. Calamities and illnesses were not from 
demons but from the Lord. “Shall there be evil in a city, and 
the Lord has not done it?” (Amos 3:6). Although God does not 
always accomplish His will immediately, but uses angels and 
spirits as agents, it is ordinarily made explicit that the spirits 
are under His control. The evil spirit which troubles Saul is 
“an evil spirit from the Lord” (1 Sam. 16:14). Therefore, one 
must not overestimate the importance of the numerous small 
traces of belief in demons which survive in the Bible, or under- 
estimate the difficulties involved in interpreting them. Most 
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of the passages in question are poetic, and it is often impos- 
sible to be certain whether the demon named is part of living 
religious belief, or only part of traditional literary language. 
Just as some Mesopotamian demons have names which are 
also common nouns, so in biblical cases like dever and mavet 
(mawet; see below) it is hard to be sure when these are proper 
names and when not. 

The Israelite conception of demons, as it existed in the 
popular mind or the literary imagination, resembled in some 
ways that held elsewhere. Demons live in deserts or ruins 
(Lev. 16:10; Isa. 13:21; 34:14). They inflict sickness on men (Ps. 
91:5-6). They trouble men’s minds (Saul; 1 Sam. 16:15, 23) and 
deceive them (1 Kings 22:22-23) — but nevertheless these evil 
spirits are sent by the Lord. The mysterious being who attacks 
Jacob in Genesis 32:25ff. exhibits a trait which a very wide- 
spread belief associated with certain demons, who are spirits 
of the night and must perish at dawn. Even in Israelite popular 
religion, however, there seems to have been relatively little fear 
of the spirits of the dead. The Bible often mentions the shades 
of the dead, but “the congregation of the shades” (Prov. 21:16) 
carries on a shadowy existence below, and does not seem to 
trouble the living. Some features of the Israelite cult bear a for- 
mal resemblance to apotropaic measures employed in other 
religions. Thus, the bells on the robe of the high priest (Ex. 
28:33-35) recall the use of bells in other cultures in the belief 
that their tinkling keeps off demons. So, also, horns (Ex. 19:16; 
Lev. 25:9; et al.), incense (Lev. 16:12-13), smearing of doorposts 
(Ex. 12:7), the color blue (Num. 15:38), written scripture-texts 
(phylacteries; Deut. 6:8; 11:18) - all have parallels elsewhere 
as devices to ward off evil spirits. In a given case, however, it 
is often extremely difficult to say to what extent any of these 
devices were consciously used for protection against demons 
at a particular period. 


Specific Demons 

Foreign gods are called shedim (Deut. 32:17; Ps. 106:37; cf. 
I Cor. 10:20), rendered “demons” or “devils” in most transla- 
tions. The word is related to Akkadian sédu (“demon’; good 
or evil). 

SE'IRIM (“hairy demons, satyrs”) is also applied con- 
temptuously to foreign deities (Lev. 17:7; 11 Chron. 11:15). These 
creatures haunt ruins, along with Lilith (Isa. 13:21; 34:14). 

LILITH (Isa. 34:14; ultimately from Sumerian Jil, “air,” 
not Heb. layl(ah), “night”) was originally a succubus, believed 
to cohabit with mortals, but in the Arslan Tash incantation 
quoted above she is identified with the child-stealing demon, 
a character she retains in later folklore. The tradition that the 
name means “screech-owl” (in so many translations) reflects 
a very ancient association of birds, especially owls, with the 
demonic. 

MAVET (Mawet), the ordinary Hebrew word for death, is 
also the proper name of a Canaanite underworld god (Mot), 
the enemy of Baal in a Ugaritic epic. The proper name, not the 
common noun, should probably be understood in Isaiah 28:15, 
18: “We have made a covenant with Death,” and Jeremiah 9:20 
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[Eng. 9:21]: “For Death is come up into our windows” (cf. Hos. 
13:14; Job 18:13, “the firstborn of Death”; 28:22). 

RESHEPH is another major god of the Canaanite religion 
who becomes a demonic figure in biblical literature. Resheph 
is known as the god of plague over much of the ancient Near 
East, in texts and artistic representations spanning more than 
a millennium from 1850 B.C.E. to 350 B.C.E. In Habakkuk 3:5, 
YHWH on the warpath is said to be preceded and followed by 
respectively Dever and Resheph. (This is similar to the pic- 
ture of two divine attendants who escort major gods in an- 
cient myths.) Just as some other names of deities are used as 
common nouns in biblical Hebrew (Dagon (dagon, “grain”); 
Ashtaroth (ashtarot, “increase [of the flock]”), etc.) so Reshef 
(reshef) has come to mean simply “plague” (Deut. 33:29; Ps. 
78:48), and the fiery darts of the bow (Ps. 76:4 [Eng. 76:3]; 
Song 8:6), apparently from the common association of plague 
and arrows. 

DEVER (“Pestilence”) is the other demonic herald who 
marches with yHwH to battle (Hab. 3:5). Dever is also men- 
tioned in Psalms 91:5-6: “Thou shalt not be afraid for the Ter- 
ror (Pahad) by night; Nor for the Arrow (Hez) that flieth by 
day; Nor for the Pestilence (Dever) that walketh in the dark- 
ness; Nor for the Destruction (Keteyv) that wasteth at noonday.” 
Not only Dever but also the other words italicized above have 
been plausibly identified as names of demons. The “Arrow” is 
a familiar symbol in folklore, for disease or sudden pain, and 
Ketev (Qetev; cf. Deut. 32:24; Isa. 28:2; Hos. 13:14) is in this 
instance the personification of overpowering noonday heat, 
known also to Greek and Roman demonology. 

*AZAZEL (‘Azazel) occurs in the ritual for the *Day of 
Atonement (Lev. 16:8, 10, 26). Aaron casts lots over two goats, 
and the one “for Azazel” is presented alive before the Lord, 
and then released into the wilderness. The ancient Greek and 
Latin versions understood ‘Azazel as “goat that departs; hence 
“the scapegoat” of some English versions. Most of the rabbinic 
commentators and some moderns take Azazel as the name 
of the place to which the goat is driven. The great majority 
of moderns regard Azazel as the personal name of a demon 
thought to live in the wilderness. 

The vampire may be mentioned in Proverbs 30:15: “The 
alukah (alugah) hath two daughters, crying, ‘Give, Give-” 
Hebrew ‘aluqah may simply mean “leech,” but since ‘aulaq 
occurs in Arabic literature as a name of a vampire, this fabu- 
lous creature and her two daughters may be referred to in this 
rather difficult passage. 


Demons in Intertestamental Literature, Including the 
Dead Sea Scrolls 

A great change had taken place in *angelology and demonol- 
ogy, at least in certain circles within Judaism, by the last cen- 
turies B.c.E. In this period the religion, while safeguarding its 
monotheistic character in various ways, nevertheless took on 
many traits of a dualistic system in which God and the forces 
of good and truth were opposed in heaven and on earth by 
powerful forces of evil and deceit. This seems to have been 
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under the influence of Persian religion, with its opposition 
of Ormuzd the good god and Ahriman (Angra Mainyu) the 
evil god, but at the same time Jewish *dualism drew on older, 
native resources in constructing a more elaborate demonol- 
ogy. Ancient mythological themes, and figures from the Bible 
only potentially demonic, like Satan, were drawn in to fill out 
the enlarged conception of the role of evil spirits in the cos- 
mos. It is characteristic of this period that the evil spirits are 
led by a prince, often called *Belial but also Mastemah, *Sa- 
tan, or other names. The spirits of good and evil also struggled 
within the human soul, for in this period the role of demons is 
often conceived of as that of tempting men to evil rather than 
of inflicting physical harm. As a result, in many passages it is 
difficult to say whether “spirit” refers to a demon external to 
man or to a trait within the human soul. Belial (or Beliar, a 
corruption of the original form) is the most common name 
for the leader of the demons in the Dead Sea Scrolls, and oc- 
curs in other intertestamental literature and in 11 Corinthi- 
ans 6:15. Belial (Heb. Beliyyaal) is a Hebrew compound word 
which etymologically means “no benefit” or “no thriving” and 
in liberal usage is often equivalent to “scoundrel” But already 
in the Bible “streams of Beliyyaal” means “streams of destruc- 
tion” (11 Sam. 22:5; Ps. 18:5). In the intertestamental literature 
Belial is “the spirit of perversion, the angel of darkness, the 
angel of destruction” and other spirits are subject to him. Mas- 
temah, which as a common noun means approximately “en- 
mity, opposition” in Hosea 9:7, 8 and in some passages in the 
Five Scrolls, is a demon “Prince Mastemah” in Jubilees (11:5, 
11; 17:16; et al.), and perhaps also in the Damascus Document 
(16:5). Watchers (Aram. ‘“rin) are a type of angel mentioned in 
Daniel 4:10, 14, 20. To this class the intertestamental literature 
assigns the angels who, according to Genesis 6:2, 4, cohabited 
with women before the flood and fathered the race of giants 
(Test. Patr., Reu. 5:6-7; Test. Patr., Napht. 3:5; cf. Genesis Apoc- 
ryphon, ii 2:1, 16). *Asmodeus (Tobit 3:8, 17) is a demon who 
had slain the first seven husbands of Sarah, who becomes the 
wife of Tobias son of Tobit. 


Demons in the New Testament 

New Testament demonology in part reflects contemporary 
popular belief, which turns up also in rabbinic literature, 
and in part the dualism attested in the sectarian literature 
from Qumran. Demons are called “unclean spirits” or “evil 
spirits,” as in rabbinic literature. They are believed to inhabit 
waste places. Possession by demons causes, or is associated 
with, various sicknesses, especially those in which there is a 
perversion of the human personality, so that the demon, not 
the man himself, directs his acts and speech (Mark 1:23, 26; 
9:17-29). The story of how Jesus cured a demoniac by sending 
a legion of unclean spirits into a herd of swine (Matt. 8:28-34; 
Mark 5:1-20; Luke 8:26-39) illustrates vividly the persistence 
of very ancient popular belief, as does the parable of Matthew 
12:43-45, in which the unclean spirit after wandering through 
the wilderness takes seven devils with him. On the other hand, 
in the New Testament lesser demons have little independent 
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personality or power, but are subject to a prince, Beelzebul or 
Satan, and the demonic is often presented, not as something 
occasional and relatively harmless, but as a cosmic reality of 
great importance, the enemy of God and man (Eph. 6:12). 
Beelzebul (Beelzebub) is a name applied to the chief demon 
by both Jesus and his opponents (Matt. 10:25; 12:24, 27; Mark 
3:22; Luke 11:15-19). The correct explanation of the name is 
much disputed, and new evidence from Ugarit has not com- 
pletely cleared up the etymology. The spelling Beelzebub re- 
flects identification of Beelzebul with Baal-Zebub, god of 
Ekron (11 Kings 1:2). Possibly there were two different origi- 
nal forms, Beelzebul meaning “Baal is prince” or “Lord of the 
shrine,” and Beelzebub “Lord of flies” (cf. Ugaritic il dbb [in 
Gordon, Textbook, ‘nt 3:43]). 

[Delbert Roy Hillers] 


In the Talmud 

References are made to a belief in demonology during the 
tannaitic period. The mazzikim (“harmful spirits”) are said to 
have been created on the eve of the Sabbath of creation (Avot 
5:6) but this late reference is the only one made to demons in 
the entire Mishnah. Among the accomplishments of both Hil- 
lel (Sof. 16:9) and his disciple R. Johanan b. Zakkai was their 
knowledge of “the speech of the shedim” (“devils,” Suk. 28a). 
The latter also gave the analogy of a ruah tezazit (“the demon 
of madness”) entering a man and being exorcised, in order to 
explain to a heathen the anomaly of the laws of the *red heifer, 
although he agreed with his wondering disciples that it was 
but “putting him off with a straw” and that he himself did not 
accept it (PR 40a; Num. R. 19:4). Although these statements 
refer to Erez Israel, the Jerusalem Talmud is markedly free 
from demonology, and in fact mentions only three general 
names for them — mazzikim, shedim, and ruhot. A passage in 
the Babylonian Talmud specifically states that various beliefs 
connected with demons which were current in Babylon were 
ignored in Erez Israel. Whereas in Erez Israel they translated 
shiddah and shiddot (Eccles. 2:8) as “carriages, in Babylon 
they rendered them “male and female demons” (Git. 68a). 
The Palestinian R. Johanan stated that the mazzikim which 
used to hold sway in the world disappeared with the erection 
of the sanctuary in the wilderness (Num. R. 12:30). Demonol- 
ogy, however, is more prominent in the Palestinian Midrashim 
than in the Jerusalem Talmud. On the other hand the Baby- 
lonian Talmud is replete with demonology, obviously under 
the influence of the belief in demons which was widespread 
in Babylonia. In fact, in a responsum (published in Lewin, 
Ozar, p. 20; cf. Assaf, Geonim, p. 262) *Hai Gaon states that 
the belief in demons was widespread in *Sura, since it was 
near to (old) Babylonia and to the house of Nebuchadnezzar, 
whereas in the more distant *Pumbedita they were far from 
such ideas. The Babylonian Jews lived in a world which was 
filled with demons and spirits, malevolent and sometimes 
benevolent, who inhabited the air, the trees, water, roofs of 
houses, and privies. They are invisible; “If the eye could see 
them no one could endure them. They surround one on all 
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sides. They are more numerous than humans, each person has 
a thousand on his left and ten thousand on his right” and they 
are responsible for various inconveniences. Yet, by taking cer- 
tain steps, in the morning one can see their footprints in the 
shape of those of a cock (Ber. 6a). Whereas in the Kabbalah 
there is an attempt to systematize demonology (see below) 
there is no sign of such an attempt in the talmudic literature. 
The material is vast and inchoate, scattered in profusion and 
without system throughout the whole Talmud and in the Mi- 
drashim. The following details, taken except where otherwise 
indicated from one passage of the Talmud (Pes. 110a-112b), 
may be taken as indicative. 

Asmodeus is the king of the demons. The queen is 
*Agrath bat Mahalath, who has 10,000 demon attendants, 
each of whom can do harm. She haunts the air. Originally she 
held sway at all times, but Hanina b. Dosa, threatening to ban 
her from populated areas, relented in answer to her pleas and 
permitted her to be active on Wednesday nights and Sabbath 
eves. The Babylonian amora Abbaye later banished her from 
populated areas but she still lurks in the narrow alleys. Doing 
things in pairs, especially drinking an even number of cups, 
invites the malevolent activities of demons; an exception is the 
four cups enjoined in the seder on *Passover for which reason 
that occasion is called “a night of guarding” (Ex. 12:42), i.e., of 
protection from demons. Demons are especially harmful in 
and around palm trees, and their malevolent attention is in- 
vited by easing oneself between a palm tree and the wall, by 
passing between two palms, or by sleeping in the shadow of a 
palm tree. The demon Palga will affect a man easing himself 
on the stump of a palm tree; the demon Zereda him who leans 
his head on one. In general one should avoid many-branched 
or prickly trees, but there are special trees which are the fa- 
vorite haunts of the spirits. In the caperbush there resides the 
eyeless Ruhe. Every sorb tree harbors demons in its shade and 
is especially dangerous when it is in the vicinity of a town. At 
least 60 demons haunt it, and they can be exorcised only by 
a “60 demon amulet.” Demons called Rishpe live in the roots 
of trees. The demon Ketev Meriri (Deut. 32:34) is active in the 
mornings. It was seen by Abbaye when he was in the company 
of Papa and Huna b. Joshua. In the afternoon, its place is taken 
by Ketev Yashud Zohorayim (Ps. 91:6) which looks like a goat's 
horns, and has wings. Both these demons are particularly ac- 
tive from the 1° to the 16 of Tammuz. 

According to the Midrash, however, Ketev Meriri is ac- 
tive during the period of mourning from the 17 of Tammuz 
to the Ninth of Av, between the fourth and ninth hours of the 
day. As late as the 13* century Zedekiah *Anav reports that in 
Rome pupils were not punished during these days and hours 
because of Ketev Meriri which held sway then (Shibbolei ha- 
Leket, 1:203). It is covered with scales and hairs; it has one eye 
in its heart and rolls like a ball between the sunlight and the 
shade. Whoever sees it, collapses and falls to the ground (Mid. 
Ps. 91:3; from the context however it appears that the reference 
should be to the Ketev Yashud Zohorayim). R. Joseph and R. 
Papa had friendly conversation with a demon called Joseph. 
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Demons are prone to infest food and drink left under the bed, 
and one should refrain from drinking water on Wednesday 
and Sabbath eve or from pools and rivers at night. The demon 
Shabriri (“blindness” - cf. Targum Onkelos, Gen. 19:11) wreaks 
harm on those so doing, but an incantation, consisting of an 
abracadabra whereby the word is repeated, successively de- 
ducting one letter from the word (Shabriri, briri, riri, etc.), is 
an effective antidote. Solomon made use of male and female 
demons to build the Temple (Git. 68b) and to bring him wa- 
ter from India with which he was able to grow all kinds of ex- 
otic plants not otherwise growing in Erez Israel (Eccles. R. to 
2:5). Scholars were immune to the evil machinations of de- 
mons while they were engaged in study, but Rashi explains a 
passage of the Talmud to mean that, on the contrary, they are 
in need of special protection since the demons are envious of 
them (Ber. 62a). Psalm 91 is called “the Psalm of [protection 
against harmful] visitations.” Moses is stated to have recited it 
when he ascended Mount Sinai “because of his fear of mazzi- 
kim... and angels of destruction.” It is enjoined to be recited 
“because the whole world is full of evil spirits and mazzikim” 
(Tanh., Mishpatim, end) and the midrashic interpretations of 
this Psalm are a veritable treasure store of demonology lore 
(e.g., Mid. Ps. 91; Tanh., Mishpatim, end; Num. R. 12:3-4). 
The power of demons over man and his helplessness in face 
of it is illustrated by the fact that the talmudic metaphor for 
an act performed through force majeure is “as though a devil 
[shed] had compelled him” (e.g., RH 28a). The talmudic com- 
mentators and codifiers accepted the belief in demons; Mai- 
monides alone opposed it. 


[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 


In Kabbalah 

The kabbalists made use of all the motifs current in the Tal- 
mud and Midrash with regard to demons. New elements were 
developed or added, mainly in two directions: (1) the kabbal- 
ists attempted to systematize demonology so that it would 
fit into their understanding of the world and thus to explain 
demonology in terms derived from their understanding of 
reality; (2) new and varied elements were added from exter- 
nal sources, mainly from medieval Arabic demonology, from 
Christian demonology, and from the popular beliefs of the 
Germans and Slavs. 

At times these elements were linked, more or less logi- 
cally, to Jewish demonology and were thus “Judaized” to some 
extent. However, frequently the link was only external; mate- 
rial was incorporated into Jewish demonology with almost no 
explicit Jewish adaptation. This is particularly true with regard 
to the sources of practical Kabbalah. There, real kabbalistic be- 
liefs mingled with folk beliefs which in fact originally had no 
connection with the beliefs of the kabbalists. This combina- 
tion gives the late Jewish demonology its markedly syncretistic 
character. The material pertaining to this kind of demonol- 
ogy can be found in innumerable sources, many still in manu- 
script. Extensive research in this field and its development is 
one of the important desiderata of Jewish studies. 
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The works of the kabbalists also contain contradictory 
conceptions of the demons and the power of imagination. Tra- 
ditions of the past as well as the cultural environment and the 
intellectual outlook of each individual kabbalist contributed 
toward the diversification of their beliefs. The ideas of the early 
Spanish kabbalists on this subject were formulated clearly in 
*Nahmanides’ commentary on Leviticus 17:7 and their influ- 
ence is visible in all subsequent literature. In Nahmanides’ 
opinion the demons (shedim) are to be found in waste (shedu- 
dim), ruined, and cold places such as in the North. They were 
not created out of the four elements but only out of fire and air. 
They have subtle bodies, imperceptible by the human senses, 
and these subtle bodies allow them to fly through fire and air. 
Because they are composed of different elements, they come 
under the laws of creation and decay and they die like hu- 
man beings. Their sustenance is derived from water and fire, 
from odors and saps; hence necromancers burned incense to 
demons. Despite the element of subtle fire which they con- 
tain, they are surrounded by a coldness that frightens off the 
exorcisers (this detail is singled out only in later sources). By 
means of their flight through air they are able to approach the 
“princes” of the zodiac who dwell in the atmosphere and thus 
hear predictions of the near but not the distant future. 

Nahmanides also hints (Comm. to Lev. 16:8) that the de- 
mons belong to the patrimony of Samael, who is “the soul of 
the planet Mars and Esau is his subject among the nations” 
(the angel of Edom or Christianity). The Castilian kabbal- 
ists, *Isaac b. Jacob ha-Kohen, Moses of *Burgos, and Moses 
de Leon (in his Hebrew works and in the *Zohar), linked the 
existence of demons with the last grade of the powers of the 
“left-side” emanation (the sitra ahra, “other side; of the Zohar) 
which corresponds in its ten Sefirot of evil to the ten holy Se- 
firot. Their writings contain detailed descriptions of the way 
in which these powers emanated and explain the names of 
the supervisors of their hosts. Their ideas are mainly based 
on internal development in kabbalistic circles. In the various 
sources entirely different names are given to the upper grades 
of these demonic or Satanic powers. However, they all agree 
in linking the hosts of demons in the subhuman world, ie., on 
earth, under the dominion of Samael and *Lilith who appear 
for the first time in these sources as a couple. Numerous de- 
tails about these grades are found in Sefer Ammud ha-Semali 
by Moses of Burgos (Tarbiz, 4 (1933), 208-25). 

In contrast, the Zohar, following a talmudic legend, 
stresses the origin of the demons in sexual intercourse be- 
tween humans and demonic powers. Some demons, such as 
Lilith, were created during the six days of Creation, and in par- 
ticular on the Sabbath eve at twilight, as disembodied spirits. 
They sought to take on the form of a body through association 
with humans, at first with Adam when he separated from Eve 
and then with all his descendants. However, the demons who 
were created out of such unions also long for this kind of in- 
tercourse. The sexual element in the relationship of man and 
demons holds a prominent place in the demonology of the 
Zohar, as well as that of several later kabbalistic works. Every 
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pollution of semen gives birth to demons. The details of these 
relationships are remarkably similar to the beliefs current in 
Christian medieval demonology about succubi and incubi. 
They are based on the assumption (contrary to the talmudic 
opinion) that these demons have no procreating ability of their 
own and need the human semen in order to multiply. In the 
later Kabbalah it is pointed out that the demons born to man 
out of such unions are considered his illegitimate sons; they 
were called banim shovavim (“mischievous sons”). At death 
and burial they come to accompany the dead man, to lament 
him, and to claim their share of the inheritance; they may 
also injure the legitimate sons. Hence the custom of circling 
the dead at the cemetery to repulse the demons and also the 
custom (dating from the 17‘ century) in a number of com- 
munities of not allowing the sons to accompany their father’s 
corpse to the cemetery to prevent their being harmed by their 
illegitimate step-brothers. 

The terms shedim and mazzikim were often used as syn- 
onyms, but in some sources there is a certain differentiation 
between them. In the Zohar it is thought that the spirits of evil 
men become mazzikim after their death. However, there are 
also good-natured devils who are prepared to help and do fa- 
vors to men. This is supposed to be particularly true of those 
demons who are ruled by Ashmedai (*Asmodeus) who accept 
the Torah and are considered “Jewish demons.” Their existence 
is mentioned by the *Hasidei Ashkenaz as well as in the Zohar. 
According to legend, Cain and Abel, who contain some of the 
impurity of the serpent which had sexual relations with Eve, 
possess a certain demonic element and various demons came 
from them. But, in practice, the mating of female devils with 
human males and of male devils with female humans con- 
tinued throughout history. These devils are mortal, but their 
kings and queens live longer than human beings and some of 
them, particularly Lilith and Naamah, will exist until the day 
of the Last Judgment (Zohar 1:55a). Various speculations were 
made on the death of the kings of the demons, in particular 
of Ashmedai (Tarbiz, 19 (1948), 160-3). One popular view is 
that Ashmedai is merely the title of the office of the king of the 
demons, just as Pharaoh is the title of the office of the king of 
Egypt, and “every king of the demons is called Ashmedai;’ as 
the word Ashmedai in gematria is numerically equivalent to 
Pharaoh. Long genealogies of the demons and their families 
are found in Judeo-Arabic demonology. 

Apparently, the author of the Zohar distinguishes be- 
tween spirits that have emanated from the “left-side” and 
were assigned definite functions in the “palaces of impurity” 
and devils in the exact sense who hover in the air. According 
to later sources, the latter fill with their hosts the space of the 
sky between the earth and sphere of the moon. Their activity 
takes place mainly at night, before midnight. Devils born out 
of nightly pollutions are called “the stripes of the children of 
men” (11 Sam. 7:14). Sometimes the demons poke fun at men. 
They tell them lies about the future and mingle truth and lies 
in dreams. The feet of the demons are crooked (Zohar 3:229b). 
In numerous sources four mothers of demons are mentioned: 
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Lilith, Naamah, Agrath, and Mahalath (who is sometimes 
replaced by Rahab). The demons under their rule go out in 
their hosts at appointed times and constitute a danger to the 
world. At times, they gather on a particular mountain “near 
the mountains of darkness where they have sexual intercourse 
with Samael.’ This is reminiscent of the Witches’ Sabbath in 
Christian demonology. Male and female witches also gather 
at this place, devote themselves to similar deeds, and learn the 
art of witchcraft from the arch-devils, who are here identical 
with the rebellious angels who have fallen from heaven (Zohar 
3:194b, 212a). The author of the Raaya Meheimna in the Zohar 
(3:253a) distinguishes between three types of demons: (1) those 
similar to angels; (2) those resembling humans and called 
shedim Yehuda’im (“Jewish devils”) who submit to the Torah; 
(3) those who have no fear of God and are like animals. 

The distinction of demons according to the three main 
religions is found also in Arabic demonology as well as in 
sources of practical Kabbalah; it is mentioned in the full, un- 
censored text of a section of Midrash Rut ha-Ne’lam in the 
Zohar. Another division distinguishes between demons ac- 
cording to the various strata of the air in which they rule - an 
opinion common to the Zohar and to Isaac ha-Kohen who 
mentions details about this. On the other hand, the Zohar 
mentions nukba di-tehoma rabba, “the maw of the great abyss,” 
as the place to which the devils return on the Sabbath when 
they have no power over the world. According to *Bahya b. 
Asher, the devils also found refuge in Noah’s ark, otherwise 
they would not have been saved from the Flood. 

The kings of the devils were given names, but not the 
members of their hosts, who are known by the kings’ names: 
“Samael and his host,” “Ashmedai and his host,” etc. Ashme- 
dai is generally considered as the son of Naamah the sister of 
Tubal-Cain, but sometimes also as the son of King David and 
Agrath, the queen of the demons. Numerous names of de- 
mons have come from Arabic tradition. Among them should 
be mentioned Bilar (also Bilad or Bilid), the third king who 
succeeded Ashmedai. Bilar is merely a misspelling of *Satan’s 
name “Beliar” in several Apocalypses and in early Christian 
literature, which thus returned to Jewish tradition via foreign 
sources. He plays an important role in “practical kabbalis- 
tic” literature and from it, disguised as Bileth, he came into 
German magic literature associated with the story of Doctor 
Faust. The seal of this king is described in detail in the book 
Berit Menuhah (Amsterdam, 1648, 39b). The other demons 
too have seals, and those who know them can make them ap- 
pear against their will. Their drawings are preserved in man- 
uscripts of practical Kabbalah. The names of the seven kings 
of the demons in charge of the seven days of the week, very 
popular in later Jewish demonology, were derived from Ara- 
bic tradition. Prominent among them are Maimon the Black 
and Shemhurish, judge of the demons. Other systems origi- 
nating in the Spanish Kabbalah put the three kings Halama, 
Samael, and Kafkafuni at the head of the demons (Sefer ha- 
Heshek, Ms. in Brit. Mus.; cf. A. Freimann Jubilee). Other sys- 
tems of demonology are connected with lists of the angels and 
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the demons in charge of the night hours of the seven days of 
the week, or with the demonological interpretation of dis- 
eases such as epilepsy. Such sources are Seder Goral ha-Holeh 
and Sefer ha-Neelavim (G. Scholem, Kitvei Yad be-Kabbalah 
(1930), 182-5). These systems are not necessarily connected 
with kabbalistic ideas and some obviously preceded them. A 
complete system of kabbalistic demonology was presented, 
after the period of the Zohar, in Sibbat Maaseh ha-Egel ve- 
Inyan ha-Shedim (Ms. Sassoon 56), which develops internal 
Jewish motifs. A combination of the Zohar and Arab sources 
characterizes the book Zefunei Ziyyoni by Menahem Zion of 
Cologne (Ms. Oxford, late 14** century); it enumerates a long 
list of important demons and their functions while preserv- 
ing their Arabic names. This book was one of the channels 
through which Arab elements reached the practical kabbal- 
ists among the Jews of Germany and Poland, and they recur 
often, albeit with errors, in collections of demonology in He- 
brew and Yiddish. One of the most important among these is 
Schocken manuscript 102, dating from the end of the 18** cen- 
tury. Among North African and Near Eastern Jews, elements 
of kabbalistic and Arabic demonology were combined even 
without literary intermediaries; of particular interest is Sas- 
soon manuscript 290. The collections of remedies and amulets 
composed by Sephardi scholars abound in this kind of mate- 
rial. An outstanding example of a complete mixture of Jewish, 
Arab, and Christian elements is found in the incantations of 
the book Mafteah Shelomo or Clavicula Salononis, a collection 
from the 17 century published in facsimile by H. Gollancz in 
1914. King Zauba’a and Queen Zumzumit also belong to the 
Arab heritage. A rich German heritage in the field of demon- 
ology is preserved in the writings of *Judah he-Hasid and his 
disciples and in Menahem Zion’s commentary on the Torah. 
According to the testimony of Nahmanides, it was the custom 
of the Ashkenazi Jews to “dabble in matters concerning the 
demons, to weave spells and send them away, and they use 
them in several matters” (Teshuvot ha-Rashba ha-Meyuhasot 
la-Ramban, no. 283). The Maaseh Bukh (in Yiddish; English 
translation by M. Gaster, 1934) lists numerous details about 
this Jewish-Ashkenazi demonology of the later Middle Ages. 
In addition to current popular beliefs, elements originating 
in scholarly magic literature as well as the names of demons 
whose origins were in Christian *magic were introduced from 
Christian demonology. These spread, not later than the 15‘ 
century, among the Jews of Germany. Demons such as Astarot, 
Beelzebub (in many forms), and their like became fixtures in 
incantations and lists of demons. A detailed kabbalistic sys- 
tem of demonology is found at the time of the expulsion from 
Spain in the book Ha-Malakh ha-Meshiv. These revelations 
were attributed to the kabbalist Joseph *Taitazak of Salonika. 
In this system, the hierarchy of the demons is headed by Sa- 
mael the patron of Edom and Ammon of No (Alexandria), 
patron of Egypt, who also represents Islam. Ammon of No 
recurs in numerous sources in this period. 

Hayyim * Vital tells about devils who are composed from 
only one of the four elements, in contrast to the opinion of 
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Nahmanides mentioned above. This view probably has its or- 
igin in the European demonology of the Renaissance. Isaac 
*Luria’s Kabbalah often mentions various kelippot (“shells”) 
which have to be subdued via observance of the Torah and 
mitzvot, but it does not generally give them proper names or 
make them into devils as such. This process reached its peak 
in Sefer Karnayim (Zolkiew, 1709) by *Samson of Ostropol, 
who gives to many kelippot names which were not found in 
any ancient source. This book is the last original text in kab- 
balistic demonology. 

Some details: according to *Isaac of Acre the devils have 
only four fingers and lack the thumb. The book Emek ha- 
Melekh (Amsterdam, 1648) mentions demons called kesilim 
(“fooling” spirits) who misguide man on his way and poke fun 
at him. Hence presumably the appellation lezim (“jesters”) oc- 
curring in later literature and in popular usage for the lower 
type of demons, those who throw about household goods and 
the like (poltergeists). From the beginning of the 17" century 
the demon called Sh. D. (7”W) is mentioned, i.e., Shomer Dap- 
pim (“guard of the pages”); he injures a man who leaves a holy 
book open. According to a popular belief of German Jews, 
the four queens of the demons rule over the four seasons of 
the year. Once every three months at the turn of the season, 
their menstrual blood falls into the waters and poisons them, 
and it is therefore forbidden to drink water at the change of 
the seasons. A special place in demonology is allotted to the 
Queen of Sheba, who was considered one of the queens of the 
demons and is sometimes identified with Lilith — for the first 
time in the Targum (Job, ch. 1), and later in the Zohar and the 
subsequent literature (Tarbiz, 19 (1948), 165-72). The motif of 
the battle between the prince and a dragon or a demonic rep- 
tile, representing the power of the kelippah who imprisoned 
the princess, is widespread in various forms in the demonol- 
ogy of the Zohar. Dragon is the name of the king of the de- 
mons who is also mentioned in Sefer Hasidim. According to 
Hayyim Vital, four queens of the demons rule over Rome 
(Lilith), over Salamanca (Agrath), over Egypt (Rahab), and 
over Damascus (Naamah). According to Abraham Galante, 
until the confusion of the languages there existed only two: 
the holy language (i.e., Hebrew) and the language of the de- 
mons. Belief in demons remained a folk superstition among 
some Jews in certain countries. 

[Gershom Scholem] 
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DENAZIFICATION, the efforts made by the Allies to re- 
move active members of the former National Socialist Party 
from official public office and influential positions in Ger- 
many after World War 11. At the Yalta Conference Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt, Winston Churchill, and Joseph Stalin 
proclaimed their desire to wipe out the Nazi party, institu- 
tions, organizations, laws, and cultural influences from Ger- 
man public and cultural life once they secured the surrender 
of Germany. This pledge was reaffirmed at Potsdam, which 
declared that “all members of the Nazi party who have been 
more than nominal participants ... are to be removed from 
public or semi-public office and from positions of responsi- 
bility in important private undertakings.” No guidelines were 
issued and the procedures and criteria were not clearly enun- 
ciated. Denazification was carried out on the basis of ques- 
tionnaires about activities during the period of Nazi rule that 
the suspects had to fill out. The four Powers occupying Ger- 
many — the United States, U.S.S.R., Britain, and France - de- 
termined varied proceedings in each area of occupation, and 
the results were accordingly inconsistent and served national 
purposes. The French used this policy to weaken their tradi- 
tional enemy Germany. The British were more pragmatic and 
thus more lenient in their enforcement of denazification and 
the Americans had two conflicting tendencies: first they had 
a general suspicion of all Germans; because of a sense of col- 
lective guilt, they could not easily distinguish between Nazis 
and other Germans, even at times anti-Nazis. Secondly, they 
sought to reeducate Germans for democracy, which took on 
added importance as the Cold War began. In the Soviet zone, 
the goal was to consolidate Communist rule and to eliminate 
capitalists and even take the property of the middle class. The 
results were diverse policies serving divergent goals. At first, 
denazification had important consequences as those who were 
not “rehabilitated” were not appointed to important offices or 
granted specific licenses (for example, to publish newspapers). 
To consolidate the policies five categories were established in 
1946: (1) major offenders; (2) offenders; (3) lesser offenders; 
(4) followers; (5) persons exonerated. As political conditions 
and political needs changed the commitment to denazifica- 
tion diminished, amnesties were declared, and enforcement 
was transferred to the Germans themselves. 

The extent of denazification was criticized in view of 
the multitude of cases of people who were “rehabilitated” in 
spite of their Nazi past. Among them were many who were 
active in the war against the Jews in a variety of ways, e.g., 
professors P.H. Seraphim (active in the “Final Solution”), 
H.EK. Guenther (the outstanding racial scholar of the Nazi 
period), who published antisemitic literature, and Dr. Hans 
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Globke, co-author of the leading commentary on the Nurem- 
berg Laws. 

Still, despite the criticism, in the aftermath of the collapse 
of a totalitarian regime, occupying powers or successor gov- 
ernments look for ways to preserve the social, economic, cul- 
tural, and governmental structures of the given society while 
condemning the deeds and actors of a previous regime, and 
denazification is looked upon as an inviting precedent. It just 
could be that a fig leaf of procedural decontamination, how- 
ever inadequate, is needed for a society to be rebuilt. 
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[Jozeph Michman (Melkman) / Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


DENBURG, CHAIM (1918-1991), rabbi and scholar of hala- 
khah and medieval Jewish philosophy. Denburg was born in 
Montreal, and received his B.A. from Yeshiva College as well 
as his rabbinic ordination from Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1942. He spent his rabbinic career in 
Montreal at Congregations Chevra Kadisha (1942-49), Bnai 
Jacob (1949-56), and Shomrim Laboker (1956-91). He pursued 
graduate studies in medieval philosophy at the University of 
Montreal and received his doctorate from there in 1946 fora 
dissertation on “The Functional Value of Matter and Form in 
Maimonides.” He subsequently taught in the Institute of Me- 
dieval Studies at the University of Montreal for over two de- 
cades. He published an annotated translation of portions of 
R. Joseph Caro’s Code of Jewish Law: Shulhan Arukh in two 
volumes (1954-55). He was president of the Board of Jewish 
Ministers of Montreal and active in the Rabbinical Council 
of Montreal and the Religious Welfare Committee of Cana- 
dian Jewish Congress. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Canadian Jewish News (May 3, 1984); Mon- 


treal Gazette (Aug. 16, 1991). 
[Ira Robinson (2"4 ed.)] 


DENES (Springer), BELA (1904-1959), Hungarian physi- 
cian, author, and Zionist leader. Born in Budapest, Dénes was 
paralyzed in both legs from the age of four after an attack of 
poliomyelitis. He studied medicine at the universities of Pécs 
and Budapest, and during the 1927 antisemitic riots there was 
beaten up as a result of which he became deaf in one ear. He 
was forced to go to Brussels, where he graduated with distinc- 
tion in medicine. Dénes received medical work upon his re- 
turn to Budapest, but the appointment depended on his agree- 
ing to abandon his religion. He thus ceased work as a physician 
and began writing political commentary in his newspaper, en- 
titled Fiiggetlen Szemle (“Independent Review,’ 1933). Dénes 
was an active member of the Social Democratic Party but in 
1933, after prolonged disagreement with its leaders, he joined 
*Poalei Zion. During the Holocaust period he was arrested 
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(1942) for concealing and supporting Jewish refugees, and in 
1944 he went into hiding. When Budapest was conquered by 
the Soviet army (1945), he tried to found a Zionist newspaper, 
Zsido ut (“Jewish Way”), but it was stopped after three issues 
through Communist intervention. Between 1945 and 1948, 
Dénes was the leading Zionist figure in Hungary. In 1949, af- 
ter the dissolution of the Zionist Federation, the authorities 
granted him a passport, but he was arrested and sentenced for 
“spying for Israel” and spent five years in prison. In 1957 he 
managed to go to Israel. His most famous essays are A hdboru 
biologiaja (“The Biology of War,’ 1933), Hogyan élnek, mit 
keresnek Magyarorszdgon a tisztviselék (“How the Clerks Live 
in Hungary and How They Find Their Sustenance,’ 1937), and 
Hat évszazad kulturhistoridja (“Six Centuries of Cultural His- 
tory,’ 1938). His autobiography, within the diary of his prison 
period, is extant in manuscript form and in 1945-49 he was 
editor of Johud-Mapaj Haoved pamphlets. 


[Baruch Yaron] 


DENIA, seaport in Valencia, E. Spain. In the 11" century De- 
nia became the capital of the powerful and tolerant Muslim 
kingdom of the al-Mujahid dynasty. Various sources, including 
documents from the Cairo *Genizah, tell about Jewish settle- 
ment in the town from the beginning of the 11 century, and 
it appears that in the middle of the century there was a sub- 
stantial community there. The Jews of Denia engaged in trade 
both by land and by sea and established trading relations es- 
pecially with Tunisian towns and with Alexandria. The corre- 
spondence of a prominent 11''-century merchant of Fostat (old 
Cairo), Nathan b. Naharai, attests Denia’s commercial impor- 
tance and the role of its Jews. The community included some 
of the highly respected families of Spanish Jewry, e.g., that of 
Ibn al-Khatiish who also engaged in commerce and traveled 
to the East. In the middle of the 116 century Isaac *Ibn Yas- 
hush was the court physician. His contemporary, R. Samuel b. 
Joseph, was a scholar who came to Spain from Baghdad and 
corresponded with *Samuel ha-Nagid. The rabbi of the town, 
Isaac b. Moses ibn Sikhri, left Denia and moved to Babylonia 
where he was appointed head of the yeshivah of R. *Hai Gaon. 
He was succeeded in his position in the community of Denia 
by R. Isaac b. Reuben *Al-Bargeloni. The poet Ibn Khazin, who 
lived in the town, exchanged poems with *Judah Halevi. 

After the Christian conquest, only a few Jewish families, 
engaged in maritime trade, were left in Denia. In 1274 the Jews 
of Denia, together with the Jews of Orembloy, paid 100 soli- 
dos in the currency of Barcelona as an annual levy. There is 
no information on the fate of this community after the anti- 
Jewish riots of 1391. 

In the Muslim period, the Jews of Denia lived in a quar- 
ter in the alcazaba, the old city. The place today is in com- 
plete ruins. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, 1 (1961), 31, 195; Baer, Urkunden, 
1 (1929), 120, 391-2; H. Schirmann, in: yMHSI, 6 (1946), 261; Ashtor, 


Korot, 2 (1966), 182-6. 
[Haim Beinart] 
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DENIKIN, ANTON IVANOVICH 


°DENIKIN, ANTON IVANOVICH (1872-1947), one of 
the generals and organizers of the White Army in the Rus- 
sian civil war of 1918-21. His name is associated with the sav- 
age pogroms perpetrated against the Jews by his officers and 
soldiers in Russia and the *Ukraine during these years. Made 
commander-in-chief of the armed forces of the White Army 
of south Russia in the spring of 1919, in the fall of that year 
Denikin embarked on a northward-bound campaign that 
brought his troops, with the pogroms accompanying them, 
to the town of Orel, approximately 180 mi. (300 km.) south 
of Moscow. This initial success was followed by military col- 
lapse and rapid retreat southward. The corruption and chaos 
which spread among Denikin’s officers and soldiers as a re- 
sult of the atrocities they committed against the Jews and the 
property they looted were among the reasons for the military 
collapse. In April 1920 the remnant of the White Army took 
to the Crimea. Denikin transferred his command to General 
Wrangel and left Russia. 

According to available data, which is incomplete, De- 
nikin’s armies were responsible for 213 pogroms against 164 
Jewish communities during their northward advance and sub- 
sequent retreat. The number of Jews massacred reached many 
thousands. Although outwardly expressing regret for the po- 
groms, mainly because of their adverse influence on the White 
cause, Denikin made no serious attempt to suppress the con- 
stant antisemitic agitation which was widely regarded by the 
political leaders of the White Army as their main propaganda 
weapon against the Soviet regime. When he received a delega- 
tion from the Jewish communities in the conquered territories 
in July 1919, Denikin claimed that he was unable to take any 
action against antisemitism since his “volunteer” army was 
composed of the “dregs of humanity” and he had to be satis- 
fied that they at least obeyed his military orders. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Schechtman, Pogromy Dobrovolcheskoy 
armii na Ukraine (1932); W. Latzki-Bertoldi, Gzeyras Denikin (1922); 
Y. Wilensky, Perakim me-Hayyai ha-Zibburiyyim (1968), 185-93. 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


DENIS, ALBERTUS (also known as Alavaro Diniz and to 
his coreligionists as Samuel Yahya; c. 1580-c. 1645), court 
agent and mintmaster, one of the first members of the Portu- 
guese Jewish community in Hamburg. In 1611, together with 
Andreas Falleiro and Ruy Fernando Cardoso, Denis purchased 
the Altona cemetery for the Portuguese Jews of Hamburg 
(the bill of sale was countersigned by him on May 31, 1611). 
A year later he was officially granted the right of residence in 
Hamburg; in the city register of 1614 he is listed as the donor 
of “Twintig marck luebsch” to the *Glueckstadt church. Denis 
acted as agent and mintmaster for Count Ernst of Schauen- 
burg, and as such he incurred the enmity of the Hamburg 
authorities, who accused him of buying Reichsthaler coins 
minted in Hamburg and having them melted down in Al- 
tona. When the senate issued an order for his arrest, Denis 
took refuge in Altona and settled there under the protection 
of the count. In 1618 King Christian 1v of Denmark put him 
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in charge of the Glueckstadt mint, but it operated subse- 
quently for only a few years. In Glueckstadt Denis also built 
and owned two houses and helped to introduce other Jews 
(see *Denmark). He remained a member of the Portuguese 
community of Hamburg; as their representative, he applied in 
1637 to Count Otto of Schauenburg for a further extension of 
the cemetery privilege. Denis’ minting activities contributed 
to the first “Kipper und Wipper” period of galloping inflation 
caused by corruption of the coinage. 

With the stabilization of finances, Denis became a large- 
scale sugar importer and an exporter of grain through the 
ports of Luebeck and Danzig, where he tried to gain a foot- 
hold for his agents - often his relatives. In 1625 he obtained 
the right of settlement for Portuguese Jews in Troppau and 
Jaegerndorf in Silesia. In the 1630s he organized a news and 
information service for his Danish royal benefactor. His last 
activity was negotiating the 1643/4 settlement between Ham- 
burg and Denmark, and he died in poverty soon after. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Kellenbenz, Sephardim an der unteren 


Elbe (1958), index. 
[Joseph Elijah Heller] 


DENMARK, kingdom in N.W. Europe. It was the first of the 
three Scandinavian countries where Jews were permitted to 
settle. The first arrivals were invited by King Christian rv, who, 
on Nov. 22, 1622, at the request of his Jewish mintmaster Al- 
bertus *Denis, sent a message to the leaders of the Sephardi 
communities in Amsterdam and Hamburg inviting Sephardi 
Jews to settle in the recently established township of Glueck- 
stadt on the eastern border of Elbe in his duchy of Holstein, 
offering them religious liberty and commercial privileges. A 
few accepted the invitation and began trading and manufac- 
turing operations there. Other Sephardi Jews were also active 
in Denmark in the 17 century as financiers and jewelers to 
the royal family and members of the Danish nobility. Benja- 
min *Mussafia, author of the talmudic dictionary Musaf ha- 
Arukh, was appointed physician to the royal family in 1646. 
His son-in-law Gabriel Milan became governor of the Dan- 
ish West Indies in 1684. Members of Sephardi families such 
as Abenzur, Franco, Granada, De Lima, Meldola, De Meza, 
Moresco, and Texeira de Mattos continued to engage in finan- 
cial operations in Denmark during the 17* and 18» centuries, 
but gradually lost their mercantile significance in the state 
economy and their predominance in the Jewish community. 
Jewish communities existed in the duchies of Schleswig and 
Holstein, then under Danish rule, from the beginning of the 
17" century, in Altona and Ottensen (now part of Altona). 
German Jews wishing to settle in the kingdom of Denmark 
proper had to produce royal authorization before entering the 
country. This was granted only to applicants in possession of 
sufficient capital to establish industrial enterprises, to deal in 
substantial amounts of Danish merchandise, or to build their 
own houses. Later, German Jews, mainly from Hamburg and 
Altona, who married Danish Jewesses were also permitted 
to settle in Denmark. Rabbis, teachers, and other communal 
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Danish Jewish communities in the 18th century and after World War II. 


functionaries were permitted to practice in Denmark if guar- 
anteed by leaders of the community. There were 1,830 Jews in 
Denmark in 1782 (1,503 in *Copenhagen). 

‘The 19 century was a period of cultural, social, and eco- 
nomic progress for Danish Jewry, though there was a spate 
of anti-Jewish polemics between 1813 and 1819. Jews received 
Danish citizenship in 1814, and the last restrictive legislation 
was abolished in 1849 by the Danish constitution. While at the 
beginning of the 19 century the majority of Danish Jews were 
in poor circumstances, by about 1900 they mostly belonged 
to the middle and upper classes. The Jewish population in- 
creased steadily until, in the middle of the 19‘ century, there 
were about 4,200 Jews living in Denmark. The number subse- 
quently declined to 3,500 in 1901 owing to intermarriage and a 
low birth rate. After the *Kishinev pogrom of 1903 a number 
of refugees from Eastern Europe entered Denmark, some in 
transit for the United States via Bremen and Hamburg. About 
200 who arrived in 1904-05 obtained permanent residence, 
and their number subsequently increased to approximately 
2,000. After some difficulties in social and cultural adjust- 
ment they gradually integrated into the old established Dan- 
ish-Jewish society. The total Jewish population with the new 
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immigrants numbered 6,000 in 1921 and has remained sub- 
stantially the same. 

On a footing of equality with their countrymen, the Jews 
in Denmark have been able to contribute to the development 
of their country in every sphere, and many have achieved in- 
ternational renown. They include the sculptor Kurt Harald 
Isenstein (see *Art), the literary critic Georg *Brandes, the 
botanist Nathanael *Wallich, the physicians and scientists 
Ludvig Levin *Jacobson, Adolph *Hannover, and Carl Julius 
*Salomonsen. Joseph Michaelsen, who served as postmaster- 
general, is considered the originator of the Universal Postal 
Union. Among outstanding politicians and high-ranking 
state officials were the minister of finance Edvard *Brandes, 
Herman Trier (1845-1925), a member of parliament and of 
Copenhagen municipal council, Moritz Levy (1824-1892), 
and Marcus Rubin (1845-1923), directors of the Danish Na- 
tional Bank, and Georg Cohn, who served as state adviser on 
international law. In the cultural sphere, contributions were 
made by the poets Meir Aaron *Goldschmidt, Henrik *Hertz, 
Henri *Nathansen, Louis *Levy, and Poul *Levin; the paint- 
ers and sculptors Ernst Meyer, Joel *Ballin, Albert Gottschalk 
(1860-1906), and Theodor Philipsen (1840-1920); and the 
composers Fini Henriques (1867-1940), and Victor Bendix 
(1851-1926). Valuable contributions to science and learning 
in Denmark were made by the psychologist Edgar Rubin and 
the physicist Niels *Bohr. 

Until the end of the 18» century the Jewish community 
remained strictly Orthodox. Influenced by the emancipation 
movement in Germany, however, a *Reform party was formed 
in Denmark by Mendel Levin *Nathanson who initiated sev- 
eral changes in the administration and educational system of 
the Jewish community of Copenhagen. The Danish Reform 
movement occasioned a schism within the Jewish commu- 
nity which was aggravated when Nathanson tried with the 
aid of Isaac Noah *Mannheimer, a young Danish Jewish theo- 
logian, to introduce a Reform service in Copenhagen. When 
Abraham Alexander *Wolff took office as chief rabbi (1829) 
he succeeded to some extent in reconciling the Orthodox 
and Reform parties. He was succeeded by David *Simonsen, 
the first native-born rabbi in Denmark; after ten years of of- 
fice he retired to devote himself to Jewish studies and world- 
wide philanthropic activity. The Mahzike Hadas association 
was founded in connection with the retirement in 1910 of the 
strictly Orthodox chief rabbi Tobias Lewenstein. The succeed- 
ing chief rabbis were Max Schornstein and Moses Friediger, 
who was deported to Theresienstadt in 1943 but survived to 
return to Denmark, where he died in 1947. He was succeeded 
by Marcus *Melchior and in 1969 by his son Bent Melchior 
(1929- ). The Zionist movement was introduced into Den- 
mark in 1902 with the establishment of the Dansk Zionist- 
forening. The World Zionist Congress headquarters moved 
to and operated from Copenhagen for the duration of the 
World War I period. Between 1933 and 1945 about 1,700 po- 
tential pioneers and members of Youth Aliyah from Central 
European countries received agricultural training with Danish 
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farmers. The Danmark Loge of the B’nai B’rith was founded in 
1912. Jewish periodicals in the Danish language have appeared 
in Denmark since 1907, except during the German occupa- 
tion in World War 11. Magazines in Yiddish appeared between 
1911 and 1936, and a Yiddish daily, the Folktsaytung, appeared 
during World War 1. A literary periodical Tidsskrift for jodisk 
Historie og Litteratur, sponsored by the Danmark Loge, was 
published in Copenhagen from 1917 to 1925. 


[Julius Margolinsky / Rafael Edelman] 


Holocaust Period 

The fate of the Jewish community under German occupation 
was related to several factors: the attitude of the Germans to 
Denmark and its population and the attitude of the Danes to 
the Jews within their country. The German occupiers treated 
the Danes with respect, a dramatic difference compared with 
the way they related to occupied populations in Eastern Eu- 
rope. Germany invaded Denmark on April 9, 1940, as part 
of its expansion westward. German occupation was limited: 
Danish institutions remained intact, even the Danish army 
and navy; only foreign affairs were no longer in Danish hands. 
Germany respected Danish sovereignty. The German occu- 
pation was administered by the Foreign Ministry and not the 
ss or the Gestapo and for internal bureaucratic reasons the 
Foreign Ministry wanted to keep it that way. Germany could 
not rule by decree in Denmark and thus there developed a 
policy of negotiation with Danish authorities, who collabo- 
rated within limits. Denmark had a long history of religious 
tolerance and did not perceive itself to have a “Jewish prob- 
lem.” The Danes regarded the Jewish question as a Danish 
problem rather than one of an isolated minority. They treated 
the Jews as fellow citizens. Throughout the 1930s, Denmark 
was reluctant to receive refugees but some Jews did manage to 
use Denmark as a country of transit and some 1,400 refugees 
from Germany, Austria, and Czechoslovakia and 300 children 
of *Youth Aliyah remained there. 

For almost three and a half years, from the day of Den- 
mark’s occupation on April 9, 1940, to the major crisis in the 
Danish-German relationship at the end of August 1943, the 
Danish Jewish community, including the refugees, remained 
more or less unmolested. This unusual phenomenon can be 
explained by the fact that while the Danes collaborated with 
the Germans in the so-called policy of negotiation, they si- 
multaneously extended full political, social, juridical, and 
personal protection to the Jews and to their property. So con- 
vincing was the steadfast behavior of the Danish authorities 
and the population that the Germans did not think it wise 
to injure the small Danish Jewish population as long as they 
were interested in the smooth operation of the Danish-Ger- 
man Agreement of April 9, 1940. Mounting Danish resistance 
during the summer of 1943 eventually destroyed the popular 
base of this agreement, which was eventually abolished by 
the Germans on Aug. 28, 1943. Emergency rule was declared. 
Until that time the civil representatives of the German Reich, 
Cécil von Renthe-Fink, as well as Werner Best, who succeeded 
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him in office, did everything they could in order to avoid a 
conflict with the Danes over the issue of the Jews despite re- 
peated attempts by Nazi authorities in Germany and small 
groups in Denmark to raise the issue. Best’s role is perplex- 
ing as he was a known antisemite. He had served as deputy 
head of the Gestapo and worked as part of the German mili- 
tary bureaucracy to organize deportations to Auschwitz. His 
pragmatic behavior in Denmark may be explained by a differ- 
ence in the attitude of the Danish population toward its own 
Jews. Martin Luther, Foreign Minister Joachim von *Ribben- 
trop’s representative at the *Wannsee Conference in January 
1942, stated that action against Jews in the Nordic countries 
had to be postponed. Public opinion in Denmark on the “Jew- 
ish” question was unanimous and had been expressed by the 
leader of the United Danish Youth Movement, Professor Hal 
Koch, just before the conference. Reacting to some incendiary 
declarations by Nazi newspapers in Denmark, he proclaimed 
that all suggestions to the effect that Danish Jews should be 
molested must be categorically rejected because the issue was 
one of both justice and respect for the Jews and the preserva- 
tion of Danish freedom and law. 

The Jewish community, anxious to cooperate with the 
Danish authorities, kept its members as inconspicuous as 
possible and refrained from all illegal activity, including es- 
cape. Only a group of halutzim tried to escape illegally with 
partial success. Anxious to sustain his position in Berlin and 
to position himself for advance, Best advocated using this op- 
portunity of emergency rule to deport the Jews. He was ap- 
pealing to two very different audiences: Nazi colleagues anx- 
ious to deport the Jews and impose the “Final Solution” and 
the native population and its officialdom that regarded such 
acts as disruptive. His plan was opposed in German circles in 
Denmark, and several leading German personalities tried to 
ensure its cancellation. Ironically, Best, who was mainly inter- 
ested in the additional police force transferred to Denmark to 
execute the deportation, was not very eager to carry out the 
order once Hitler approved it. He attempted to have it canceled 
and then leaked news of the operation through EG. Dukwitz, 
the attaché for shipping affairs, who maintained good relations 
with leading Danish Social Democrats and informed them of 
the impending danger for the Jews. The warning was quickly 
spread and after a slight delay it was regarded as credible by the 
Jewish community, which canceled Rosh Ha-Shanah services, 
and by Danish citizens’ organizations. The Lutheran Bishop of 
Copenhagen, H. Fuglsang-Damgaard, openly urged Danes to 
protect the Jews, proclaiming: 


Whenever persecutions are undertaken for racial or religious 
reasons, it is the duty of the Christian Church to protest against 
it for the following reasons: 

...Because the persecution of the Jews is irreconcilable 
with the humanitarian concept of love of neighbors which 
follow from the message which the Church of Jesus Christ is 
commissioned to proclaim. With Christ there is no respect of 
persons, and he has taught us that every man is precious in the 
eyes of God. 
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...race and religion can never be in themselves a reason 
for depriving a man of his rights freedom or property. We shall 
therefore struggle to ensure the continued guarantee to our Jew- 
ish brothers and sisters [of] the same freedom which we our- 
selves treasure more than life. 

... We are obliged by our conscience to maintain the law 
and to protest against any violation of human rights. Therefore 
we desire to declare unambiguously our allegiance to the word, 
we must obey God rather than man. 


Seemingly overnight a rescue organization sprang up that 
helped 7,200 Jews and about 700 non-Jewish relatives escape 
to Sweden in less than three weeks. Danish captains and fisher- 
men carried out this operation. What began as a spontaneous 
popular movement was developed into an organized action by 
the Danish resistance movement. Though the heroic nature 
of the rescue has become fable, still the fishermen charged 
for their services. The cost of the transfer amounted to about 
12 million Danish crowns, of which the Jews themselves paid 
approximately 6% to 7 million. The rest was provided out of 
private and public Danish contributions. Out of the action 
grew a regular flow of illegal traffic between Denmark and 
Sweden. Danish and Swedish Jews helped to organize it and 
kept it financially sound. This traffic continued until the end 
of the war and provided the Danish underground with a con- 
stant line of communication with the Allies. 

The attitude of Sweden was also quite significant. It had 
informed the Germans of its willingness to accept the Jews and 
it made an announcement of its openness to these refugees 
on radio, thus independently encouraging the exodus of Jews 
across the narrow sea that separated Denmark from Sweden. 
By the fall of 1943, German troops were in retreat from El Ala- 
mein in North Africa to Stalingrad in the East. With reduced 
power came reduced influence. 

During the night of the persecution (Oct. 1-2, 1943) and 
following it, less than 500 Jews were seized by the Germans. 
They were sent to *Theresienstadt and remained there until 
the spring of 1945, when they too were brought to Sweden 
by the action of the Swedish Red Cross, headed by Count 
*Bernadotte. The Danish rescue effort did not end in Octo- 
ber 1943. Refugee property was carefully protected. Homes 
and their contents were inventoried and businesses placed in 
trust. Torah scrolls and holy objects were stored in churches 
and returned intact to the Jewish community after the war. 
Non-Jewish relatives who remained behind were supported. 
The Danish government was persistent in its inquiries about 
its citizens who were deported to *Theresienstadt. Packages 
were sent. In an attempt to alleviate Danish concerns, the Ger- 
mans allowed a special Red Cross visit to the camp in 1944, 
even though what the visitors saw was a hoax. Danish Jews 
were the first prisoners to return home after liberation. Of the 
464 Jews deported, only 51 perished. Upon their return from 
Sweden to Denmark at the end of the war, most of the Jews 
who escaped found their property intact. It may be estimated 
that approximately 120 people perished because of the perse- 
cution: about 50 in Theresienstadt and a few more in other 
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camps. Close to the same number committed suicide or were 
drowned on their way to Sweden. Less than 2% of the Jewish 
population of Denmark perished. 

After the war, unlike many other countries that did far 
less for their Jews, Denmark did not seek credit for the res- 
cue. Yad Vashem’ list of the Righteous Among the Nations 
of the World lists only one entry for Denmark, not one indi- 
vidual, but the Danish people. And Danish historians have 
been critical of the limited efforts to receive refugees and the 
improvised nature of the rescue. More should have been done, 
they have argued. 

Why was Denmark different? The answer is still a mat- 
ter of dispute though the exceptional character of Denmark 
is not. Danes at every level of society, from fishermen to high 
government officials, intellectuals to Church leaders alike have 
said that they simply treated Jews as the neighbors they were, 
and one does not allow the enemy who occupies one’s country 
to deport neighbors. The explanation for their behavior may 
well be as simple as that. 


[Leni Yahil / Michael Berenbaum (2"¢ ed.)] 


Postwar Period 

The Jewish population of Denmark at the end of 1968 was 
about the same as before World War 11, i.e., between 6,000 
and 7,000: 25% of the total population were descendants of 
the old established Danish Jews and 67% were emigrants from 
Eastern Europe and their descendants; 8% consisted of refu- 
gees from Germany and their children. Only 1% of the Jew- 
ish population resided outside Copenhagen. In the course of 
1969 a further 1,500 Jewish refugees from Poland were taken 
into Denmark, mostly into the Copenhagen area. Almost all 
the Jews who were rescued during the war, as well as most of 
the deportees to *Theresienstadt and other camps, returned to 
Denmark at the end of the war. The birth rate continued to be 
low (only about 60 children born each year) and this was in- 
sufficient to keep the Jewish population at the same level. The 
good relations between Jews and non-Jews were maintained 
in the postwar period. Mutual goodwill was demonstrated on 
various occasions, such as the 10‘ and the 25" anniversaries 
of the rescue of Danish Jewry from Nazi persecution, or, in 
1964, on the 150‘ anniversary of the granting of citizenship 
to Danish Jews, as well as by the sympathetic interest of the 
population in Jewish problems and in the State of Israel. Many 
Jews were prominent in the postwar period. Stephan *Hur- 
witz was appointed Ombudsman in 1955, when this high po- 
sition in the administration was established; Henry *Griin- 
baum was minister of finance in the labor government from 
1965 to 1968; and Erik Warburg was principal of the Copen- 
hagen University from 1956 to 1958. The Jewish community 
was state-recognized and therefore entitled to assess all Jews 
in the country for taxation, unless they resigned formally from 
the community. This recognition also involved the rights of 
the rabbis to perform marriages and to register births and 
deaths. All community institutions were administered in a 
strictly traditional way. Most of the members of the Orthodox 
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Mahzike Hadas community belonged simultaneously to the 
larger Jewish community. Community affairs were directed 
by a board of seven members, elected by an assembly of 20, 
which in turn was chosen in general elections. In addition 
to all religious services the community maintained a Jewish 
day school and three kindergartens, homes for the aged, and 
a spacious community center. The community supported an 
active Zionist Federation, *w1zo, youth organizations, *Bnai 
Brith, an organization of craftsmen, and two choirs. Danish 
Jewry participated in all efforts to aid the State of Israel and 
strengthened its ties with other Jewish communities through 
close cooperation with the *Conference on Jewish Material 
Claims, the *American Joint Distribution Committee, and 
Jewish communities in Europe. 


Later Developments 

It is estimated that some 3,000 Polish Jews fled to Denmark 
at the beginning of the 1970s as a result of antisemitism. Their 
arrival affected the development of Danish Jewry during the 
decade, although they included a comparatively high per- 
centage in mixed marriages. Most of the Jews settled in and 
around Copenhagen, but hundreds were brought to Aarhus 
and Odense in the provinces and tried to organize some form 
of Jewish life in these towns. The Federation of Polish Jews in 
Denmark was established to represent the newcomers, but 
other organizations were also founded partly in opposition 
to the federation. A youth group with Zionist orientation 
called the Coordination Committee became active in orga- 
nizing inter-Scandinavian seminars. Although many of the 
newcomers did join the Jewish community, at the elections 
for the Jewish Community Board in 1979 some Jews from Po- 
land organized their own party and gained two out of the 20 
seats of the Board. 

The Jewish day school moved to new premises in 1974. 
At the end of the decade the number of pupils had risen to 325 
with an additional 60 children in the kindergarten. With two 
other Jewish kindergartens almost 50% of the Jewish children 
in Copenhagen attended these day institutions. The 150" an- 
niversary of the school was celebrated in 1980 in the presence 
of the minister of education and the mayor of Copenhagen; a 
Festschrift was published on the occasion. 

After the death of Chief Rabbi Dr. Marcus *Melchior in 
December 1969, his son, Rabbi Bent *Melchior, was elected 
to succeed him. In 1972 he resigned because of a conflict with 
the board of the community after making some outspoken 
remarks about the tragic events at the Olympic Games in 
Munich. After six months of discussions, which threatened 
to sunder the Jewish community, a formula was found which 
enabled the chief rabbi to accept a new contract, and he was 
unanimously re-elected. Shortly after, an American-born as- 
sistant had to leave his post when he had admitted that he had 
traveled on an electric train on the Sabbath. He was succeeded 
by Danish-born Rabbi Bent *Lexner, the first rabbi of the com- 
munity to be educated and ordained in Jerusalem. Upon Mel- 
chior’s retirement in 1996, Lexner became chief rabbi. 
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The Bnei Akiva movement continued to be active in Jew- 
ish education of the young generation, and it inspired most of 
the aliyah movement. Another important educational activity 
was established through Dor Hemshech. Many young people 
were active in the work for Soviet Jewry, and the Actions Com- 
mittee for Soviet Jewry succeeded in creating strong support 
among Danish public figures for this cause. 

Arne *Melchior, for many years president of the Dan- 
ish Zionist Federation, was elected in 1979 to a third term in 
the Danish parliament, representing the Center Democrats. 
The former minister of finance, Mr. Henry Gruenbaum, was 
also re-elected in the same elections, and a new member, Mr. 
Magnus Demsitz representing the Social Democrats, was 
elected. Dr. Rafael Edelmann, who for nearly 40 years headed 
the department of Hebraica and Judaica at the Royal Library 
in Copenhagen, resigned at the end of 1970 and went to Jeru- 
salem, where he died in 1972. He was succeeded at the Royal 
Library by Ulf Haxen. 

The traditional prayerbook with Danish translation was 
re-published in 1977. Among the very few changes was the 
inclusion of the prayer for the State of Israel and a new text 
for the special prayer used on Tisha be-Av. The same year the 
Jewish community began the publication of a new Danish 
translation of the Pentateuch, the work of Rabbi Bent Mel- 
chior. 

Since the kings Christian 1v and Frederick 111 invited 
the first Jews to enter Denmark in the 17* century, relations 
between the Danish royal family and the Jewish commu- 
nity have been very close. This continued during the reign of 
Queen Margrethe 11. In 1983 she attended the festive service in 
the Copenhagen Synagogue on the occasion of the synagogue’s 
150' anniversary. A year later she participated in the celebra- 
tions of the 300 jubilee of the Copenhagen community. In 
1987 the queen was host to an official state visit by Israel's presi- 
dent Chaim Herzog, and in 1992 she agreed to be the patron 
of the many 1993 events to mark the 50‘ anniversary of the 
unique rescue operation of Danish Jews in October 1943. 

The good relations also reflect the general situation be- 
tween Jews and Christians in the country. Although an in- 
creasing number of foreigners settled in Denmark during the 
1980s and 1990s, leading to an unhappy rise in nationalistic 
outbursts against newcomers, the Jews in general were not af- 
fected by the negative feelings towards strangers. Many of the 
newcomers were Muslims, and not a few of them Arabs from 
the Middle East. Muslim immigration continued into the 21° 
century and there were occasional incidents involving young 
Arabs, but most have been regarded by the police as street 
brawls. In 2003 a leader of the Hizbut-Tahrir association in 
Denmark was sentenced to jail for disseminating slanderous 
pamphlets against Jews. The Jewish community joined forces 
with the majority fighting extreme right-wing forces. A small, 
insignificant Nazi party existed, but its “Fuehrer” fell in love 
with a Palestinian girl and had to resign. In 1996 the right- 
wing Dansk Folkeparti took the issue of shehitah to the Dan- 
ish Parliament in a campaign against Jewish and Muslim ritual 
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slaughter. Their bill was voted down but they have brought up 
the issue repeatedly over the years, and in early 2005 a new bill 
was introduced in Parliament. This time too a majority of MPs 
voted against it. There was in fact no Jewish ritual slaughter 
in Denmark at the time because the Danish Jewish commu- 
nity imported its meat from Ireland and poultry from France. 
Nonetheless, the bill's defeat was a very important victory for 
the Jewish community. 

The pLo did not find it easier than the Nazis to establish 
themselves in Denmark. They opened an office in Copenha- 
gen in the 1980s and many people on the political left were 
sympathetic toward the organization, in particular after the 
Lebanon war and during the first intifada. But a plan to assas- 
sinate the Danish chief rabbi and a few other prominent Dan- 
ish Jews visiting Israel not only failed but also became the be- 
ginning of the end of the office. More successful was an Arab 
attempt in 1985 to bomb the Copenhagen Synagogue. Strong 
security measures have since then been maintained around 
Jewish institutions. 

The Jewish community tried to fight the problem of as- 
similation in various ways. Strong connections with Israel 
were being maintained and there was steady immigration 
of young families. The percentage of Jews making aliyah re- 
mained one of the highest in all Western countries. A large 
number of Danish Jews now have close relatives in Israel, and 
Danish Jews visit Israel frequently. Another major effort was 
made in the educational field, but the small number of chil- 
dren born to Jewish families has led to a decrease in the num- 
ber of children attending the Jewish day school. 

The Danish Jewish community included a large number 
of elderly people. Since the 1960s two old-age homes for sick 
people have been established with the help of the municipality, 
and in 1992 a new building was erected with modern apart- 
ments for elderly Jews. The new institution is named after the 
famous Swede Raoul *Wallenberg, who saved tens of thou- 
sands of Hungarian Jews from Nazi persecution. 

The comparatively small community, numbering 6,400 
in 2005, nearly all in Copenhagen, participated in interna- 
tional Jewish organizations such as the World Zionist Orga- 
nization, World Jewish Congress, and B’nai Brith. Denmark's 
geographical position also called for an active contribution 
to the effort on behalf of Soviet Jewry, and until the removal 
of the Iron Curtain many Danish Jews visited the U.S.S.R. to 
bring Soviet Jews material on Judaism and support their po- 
litical struggle for freedom. Since 1989 this work has changed 
in character. Strong cultural ties have been established with 
the Jewish population of the Baltic states, and in 1992 a big 
operation for relief work in St. Petersburg was started in an 
attempt to assist the large Jewish population of that city to 
survive physically. dy Seichien 
Relations with Israel 
The relations between Denmark and Israel have been friendly 
and warm. Denmark was among the countries that voted for 
the partition of Palestine, and thus the establishment of a Jew- 
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ish state, on Nov. 29, 1947, and recognized Israel soon after its 
establishment. Formal diplomatic relations were established 
on the ambassadorial level. Denmark has usually supported 
Israel at the United Nations and other international organiza- 
tions. Of special note was its active support for Israel's right to 
free passage through the Suez Canal and the Gulf of Eilat, ex- 
pressed in the attempt of the Danish boat Inge Toft to transport 
Israeli cargo through the Suez Canal in 1959. Trade relations 
developed from a modest scope to over $9,500,000 in 1968, 
with a balance between imports and exports, and $220 million 
in 2003, with Israel importing twice as much as it exported. 
Tourism from Denmark to Israel grew substantially over the 
years. The two countries maintained active friendship leagues, 
which concern themselves with disseminating information, 
caring for tourists, exchange visits of public figures, scientists, 
artists, etc. In most of the cities of Israel, streets or squares are 
named in honor of Denmark. In Jerusalem a monument to 
the rescue of Danish Jewry was erected on the 25» anniver- 
sary of the operation, and a comprehensive school in that city 
is named in Denmark’s honor, and there is a King Christian x 
hospital at Eitanim. From the beginning of the 1960s, many 
thousands of Danish youth went to Israel every year for visits 
extending to a number of months, mostly working on kibbut- 
zim. This movement led to the creation of a Danish organiza- 
tion of youth who worked on kibbutzim. 

The appointment of Carmi Gillon, former head of Israel’s 
General Security Service (Gss), as ambassador to Denmark in 
2001 sparked a minor diplomatic crisis when Danish Justice 
Minister Frank Jensen said that Gillon would be detained un- 
der suspicion “of having participated in, attempted, or assisted 
in torture” in his Gss role. Within a few months, however, the 
situation was defused. 


[Yohanan Meroz] 
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DENMARK, FLORENCE LEVIN 


DENMARK, FLORENCE LEVIN (1931-_), U.S. psycholo- 
gist. Born and educated in Philadelphia, Florence Levin re- 
ceived her B.A. from the University of Pennsylvania; after her 
marriage to Stanley Denmark, she completed a Ph.D. in social 
psychology at the University of Pennsylvania in 1958. Den- 
mark taught as an adjunct professor at Queens College while 
raising three young children. She began teaching at Hunter 
College in 1964, ultimately serving as director of the doctoral 
program in psychology at cuny Graduate Center. In 1984, she 
was appointed Thomas Hunter Professor in the Social Sciences 
at Hunter and four years later she was named the first Robert 
Scott Pace Professor of Psychology at Pace University, where 
she also served as chair of the Department of Psychology. 

Denmark published widely on prejudice and discrimi- 
nation against women and minorities. She is internationally 
known for her pioneering research and contributions to the 
psychology of women, which she helped establish as a legiti- 
mate scholarly field. A victim of gender discrimination in the 
early phases of her career, Denmark was committed to em- 
powering female students and colleagues through organizing 
conferences, training graduate students, and co-authoring im- 
portant resource works. These include Women: Dependent or 
Independent Variable? (1975); The Psychology of Women: Fu- 
ture Directions of Research (1978); Women’s Choices, Women’s 
Realities (1983); and Psychology of Women: A Handbook of Is- 
sues and Theories (1993). 

Denmark was among the founders of the Division on the 
Psychology of Women of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation in 1973 and served simultaneously as the fifth woman 
president of the aPA (1981-82) and the president of Psi Chi, the 
psychology honors society. She received many honors for her 
outstanding contributions to psychology, including the Asso- 
ciation for Women in Psychology Distinguished Career Award 
(1986); the apa Distinguished Contributions to Education and 
Training in Psychology Award (1987); and the apa Public In- 
terest Award (1992). In 1985, the apa’s Committee on Women 
in Psychology recognized Florence Denmark's achievements 
with a Distinguished Leadership Citation, commending her 
for “exceptional organizational skills, administrative expertise, 
political acumen, and humanitarian leadership to promote 
equality for women and ethnic minorities and to create new 
visions for psychologists.” 
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[Harriet Pass Freidenreich (24 ed.)] 


DENVER, capital of *Colorado, U.S.; also known as the “Mile 
High City” and “Queen City.” Jews began settling in Denver, 
and elsewhere in Colorado, following the discovery of gold in 
1858. While some Jews were afflicted with “gold fever,” most 
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saw economic opportunities in servicing those who streamed 
into the many new mining towns. By 1859, a dozen Jewish im- 
migrants had arrived, originally from Germany and Central 
Europe; among them, the brothers Hyman and Fred Salomon, 
Leopold Mayer, and Abraham Jacobs. 

In 1860, Denver's first Jewish organization, the Hebrew 
Burial and Prayer Society, was formed. It soon split into a B’nai 
Brith lodge (1872), which is still active, and into Colorado's 
first synagogue, Temple Emanuel (Reform) (1874), today the 
State’s largest Jewish house of worship. From these earliest ef- 
forts, the Jewish community grew in numbers, prosperity, and 
influence, creating organizations, synagogues, and institutions, 
many from necessity because of Denver's isolation from other 
American Jewish population centers. 

While Denver's early Jewish settlers identified with Re- 
form Judaism primarily, beginning in the 1880s, some 2.5 
million (mostly traditionally religious) Jews emigrated from 
Eastern Europe to the United States. This migration changed 
the demographics of Denver. Many Orthodox Jews settled in 
Denver seeking a cure for tuberculosis, the “white plague.” 
Two Jewish institutions were founded to respond to their 
needs and other sufferers of consumption from around the 
country. The National Jewish Hospital for Consumptives was 
opened in 1899. Its name was changed in 1985 to the *National 
Jewish Center for Immunology and Respiratory Medicine. It 
is now the National Jewish Medical and Research Center, with 
a worldwide reputation in the research and treatment of al- 
lergy and pulmonary diseases. The Jewish Consumptives Re- 
lief Society was established just outside of Denver in 1904 to 
serve the religious needs of suffering Orthodox Jews. In 1955, 
it changed its mission to other medical purposes. 

In 1882, a farming colony of East European Orthodox 
Jews was settled by the Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society in Co- 
topaxi, Colorado. The experiment failed, with the immigrants 
moving to the West Side of Denver and founding its Orthodox 
community there. It established synagogues, mikvaot (ritual 
baths), Jewish educational institutions, and a Yiddish theater. 
Descendants of many of the Cotopaxi families still occupy 
leadership positions in the community. Reform Jews, on the 
other hand, gravitated to the East Side of Denver, first to the 
Curtis Park area, then to Capitol Hill and Hilltop, where Tem- 
ple Emanuel relocated in 1956. Emanuel founded Shwayder 
Camp in the Colorado Rockies in 1948. 

Denver became a temporary haven for Yiddish poets who 
suffered from tuberculosis. Yehoash was treated from 1900- 
1910; H. Leivick, from 1932-33 and 1934-35. A legendary figure 
was Dr. Charles Spivak, long time director of the Jewish Con- 
sumptive Relief Society, a major figure in Yiddish and Jewish 
cultural life, and a founder of the Intermountain Jewish News in 
1913. Rabbi Judah Leib Ginsburg, an immigrant from Dvinsk, 
Latvia, wrote and published major Hebrew works on the Bible 
and Mishnah in Denver. Max Goldberg became the leading fig- 
ure in media in mid-20" century Denver. He brought network 
television to Colorado, pioneered in talk televison, wrote for the 
Denver Post and published the Intermountain Jewish News. 
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By the 1970s, when the Jewish population had reached 
40,000, many Jews began dispersing to Denver’s suburbs, but 
continued to utilize the many institutions they had established 
on both sides of the city. Among these were the Hebrew Edu- 
cational Alliance (1920), Yeshiva Toras Chaim (1967), and Beth 
Jacob High School for Girls (1968) on the West Side; and, on 
the East Side, Beth HaMedrosh Hagadol Congregation (1897) 
and Beth Joseph Congregation (1922), which merged in 1997; 
Hillel Academy (1951); and Temple Sinai (1967). The Allied 
Jewish Federation of Colorado was organized as the Allied 
Jewish Council in 1942; the Jewish Family Service (so named 
in 1990) dates back to 1887; and Green Gables Country Club 
(1928) and the Jewish Community Center (1948) provide a 
social outlet for Denver Jews. 

In the latter quarter of the 20 century, Dr. Stanley M. 
Wagner founded the Center for Judaic Studies at the Univer- 
sity of Denver (1975) and its affiliates, the Rocky Mountain 
Jewish Historical Society, Beck Archives and the Holocaust 
Awareness Institute, and the Mizel Museum (of Judaica, orig- 
inally) (1982). Shalom Park (1992), a state of the art Jewish 
nursing home and assisted living facility, was an outgrowth 
of the Beth Israel Hospital and old age home on the West Side 
(founded in 1905). The Denver Campus for Jewish Education 
(2002) merged Herzl Jewish Day School (1975) and the Rocky 
Mountain Hebrew Academy (1979). 

Denver became the focus of a widespread controversy in 
Jewish life in 1983. The Intermountain Jewish News published 
a 12-page supplement, edited by Rabbi Hillel Goldberg. The 
supplement reported that the Rocky Mountain Rabbinical 
Council, composed of Reform, Conservative, Reconstruction- 
ist, and Orthodox rabbis, had discontinued a joint conversion 
program (established six years earlier). The program processed 
hundreds of converts, attempting to avoid a schism in the Jew- 
ish community. Personal and ideological factors brought its 
demise. Most Orthodox authorities around the world rejected 
the halakhic basis of the program despite a ruling from the 
Shalom Hartman Institute in Jerusalem supporting it. Some 
Reform and Conservative Rabbis throughout the country also 
opposed the idea of having to send converts to an exclusively 
Orthodox Beth Din. A number of years later, in January 1998, 
the Neeman Commission, established by the Israeli govern- 
ment to create a conversion process acceptable to all wings of 
Judaism, embraced a variation of the Denver program. Still, 
attempts to revive it failed. 

Among the many persons who figured prominently in 
Denver Jewish history were Golda *Meir, who came to Denver 
in 1913, where she met her future husband, Morris Myerson; 
Sheldon K. Beren, an oilman, philanthropist and national presi- 
dent of Torah Umesorah; and Ruth M. Handler, creator of the 
Barbie Doll. Notable rabbis were Rabbi William S. Friedman, 
who served Congregation Emanuel, 1889-1938; Rabbi Charles 
E. H. Kauvar, who filled the Beth HaMedrosh Hagadol pulpit, 
1902-1971; and Rabbi Manuel Laderman at the Hebrew Educa- 
tional Alliance, 1932-1979. Jews were also active in the political 
life of the community. Wolfe Londoner became Denver's only 
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Jewish mayor in 1889, Philip Winn became ambassador to Swit- 
zerland in 1986, and Larry Mizel and Norman Brownstein are 
major influences in, respectively, Republican and Democratic 
politics nationally. Robert Lazar Miller, Jesse Shwayder, A. B. 
Hirschfeld, and Louis Robinson, and their descendants, have 
been highly visible in the business community for generations. 
The “mother of Jewish charity work” was Francis Wisebart *Ja- 
cobs, whose portrait in a stained glass window graces the Colo- 
rado Hall of Fame in the rotunda of the State Capitol. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: I.L.Uchill, Pioneers, Pioneers, Peddlers and 
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(1992); S.G. Freedman, Jew vs. Jew (2000), J. Abrams (ed.), Rocky 
Mountain Jewish Historical Notes (1986-— ); Intermountain Jewish 
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[Stanley M. Wagner (2"¢ ed.)] 


DEPARTMENT STORES, an innovation first recognizable in 
mid-19b-century France. Similar contemporaneous develop- 
ments were consumer cooperatives in Britain, and mail-order 
houses, chain stores, and “five-and-ten” stores in the United 
States. Only in Central Europe were department stores initi- 
ated and developed by Jewish entrepreneurs, except for the 
outstanding cases in Britain, South Africa, and the United 
States noted below. Of the five German department chain 
stores — *Schocken, *Tietz, *Wertheim, Karstadt, and Kauf- 
hof - the first three were owned by Jews; although the last 
two were owned by non-Jews, they employed many Jews in top 
managerial positions. Jewish department stores were promi- 
nently situated in major cities; the N. Israel and Kadewe stores 
of Berlin and the Gerngross of Vienna were widely known. In 
addition, most medium and small towns had their own de- 
partment stores, which were often Jewish-owned. The north 
German stores, founded in the last quarter of the 19» century 
for the sale of textiles, a field in which Jews were traditionally 
prominent, adapted to rapid industrialization and urbaniza- 
tion by expansion and diversification. Although department 
stores in Germany did not account for more than 4-5% of the 
total retail commerce, they aroused widespread and lasting 
hostility. The complaints and anxieties of small or specialized 
shopkeepers found support in conservative circles in general. 
Economic accusations of dishonest advertising and other un- 
fair competitive practices merged with antisemitic attacks: the 
importance of the new type of Jewish shopkeeper was unpal- 
atable to many; the very employment of Christian sales girls 
was distorted — they were pictured as being placed in danger 
of moral corruption by lustful Jewish bosses. In the late 19* 
and early 20 centuries this anti-department store pressure 
resulted in the levy of special taxes on department stores. 
Under the Weimar Republic these laws were abolished 
and the stores entered a period of growth and expansion. Eco- 
nomic instability and unemployment, however, again made 
the stores a focus of popular resentment which the Nazis were 
quick to utilize. Before and especially after the Nazis seized 
power the stores were frequently sabotaged and their owners 
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attacked in the streets. The nationwide *boycott of April 1, 1933, 
was specifically aimed against Jewish department stores, which 
continued to be harassed after the boycott was called off. Julius 
*Streicher, as Gauleiter of Franconia, led a vicious campaign 
against the Nuremberg Schocken store. The German govern- 
ment was eventually forced to ease the pressure for economic 
reasons and even to save the Tietz company from bankruptcy. 
On “Kristallnacht” (Nov. 9-10, 1938), the department stores, 
as symbols of Jewish economic oppression, were burned and 
looted along with the synagogues. 

Jews played a major role in the development and owner- 
ship of department stores in the United States. The majority 
of such Jewish-owned stores originated with the 19"*-century 
German-Jewish immigration to America. Many of these immi- 
grants began their commercial careers as itinerant peddlers or 
small retailers in rural areas, where they enjoyed a virtual mo- 
nopoly on merchandising; from there they expanded to large 
general stores, which eventually developed into the modern 
department stores of the late 19'» and 20" centuries. A typical 
case was the *Gimbel family: after Adam Gimbel, a native of 
Germany, had opened a general store in the small town of Vin- 
cennes, Indiana, his seven sons established department stores 
first in Milwaukee, then in Philadelphia, and finally in New 
York, where Gimbels ultimately became one of the city’s larg- 
est retail establishments. Its greatest competitor, Macy’s, was 
not originally Jewish-owned, but was bought out in 1887 by the 
*Straus brothers, Isidore and Nathan, who had started by rent- 
ing its basement to display the produce of the small glassware 
firm founded by their father Lazarus. In Brooklyn the brothers 
went into partnership with another German immigrant, Abra- 
ham *Abraham, to found Abraham & Straus. Bloomingdale's 
in New York grew out of a small drygoods store on Third Av- 
enue owned by the *Bloomingdale brothers. Other New York 
department stores, such as B. Altman, Stern, Saks, S. Klein, and 
Ohrbach had similar histories, the latter two founded by 20'- 
century immigrants. Elsewhere in the U.S. large department 
store empires were also frequently the creation of Jews, such as 
I. Magnin and Levi *Straus on the West Coast, William *Filene’s 
Sons Co. in the Boston area, Kauffmann Brothers in Pennsyl- 
vania, and Neimann & Marcus in Texas. The Chicago company 
of Sears, Roebuck, which came under the ownership of Julius 
*Rosenwald during the 1890s, became a vast mail order firm. 
Sears, Roebuck and other mail order firms, together with urban 
growth and the automobile, brought about the virtual extinc- 
tion of countryside peddling as successfully practiced by Jewish 
immigrants. Jewish prominence in department store owner- 
ship continued, however. A highly successful chain of discount 
stores founded by a syndicate of young Jewish businessmen af- 
ter the Korean War was E.J. Korvette, an acronym for “Eight 
Jewish Korean Veterans.’ Also prominent was the Farkas fam- 
ily, which owned Alexander's department store, a major entry 
in the New York market through the 1950s and 1960s. 

By the early years of the 21% century, the retailing envi- 
ronment in the United States had changed, and most of the 
giant chains started years earlier by Jewish merchant families 
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had disappeared like Korvette’s or were absorbed in merg- 
ers and acquisitions. Federated Department Stores, for ex- 
ample, started in 1929 as a combination of Abraham & Straus 
of Brooklyn, Filene’s of Boston, F&R Lazarus of Columbus, 
Ohio, and Bloomingdale’s of New York. The stores operated 
independently for decades under the Federated umbrella and 
Federated also included Stern’s, Burdine’s, Rich’s, Goldsmiths, 
and others, but in 2004 Federated, after gobbling up the May 
Company, decided to unite virtually all of its 400-odd stores 
under the Macy’s brand name. The lone exception was Bloom- 
ingdale’s, which grew from its New York origins to a high-end 
chain in several major American markets. 

Nevertheless, other enterprising merchants entered the 
field, including Leslie H. *Wexner, who built The Limited, a 
chain in Columbus, Ohio, that specialized in women’s cloth- 
ing. By the late 1980s The Limited had become the parent of 
Henri Bendel, Lane Bryant, Victoria’s Secret, Abercrombie 
& Fitch, and the Express stores and had a majority stake in 
Intimate Brands, which included Bath and Body Works and 
the White Barn Candle Company. The Wexner family was in- 
volved in many Jewish charities, supporting youth develop- 
ment programs, Jewish agencies, and temples and a long roster 
of organizations in the United States and Israel. 

In Great Britain Simon *Marks and Israel *Sieff devel- 
oped Marks and Spencer, famous for its high-quality, rea- 
sonably priced goods, and Sir Isaac *Wolfson founded Great 
Universal Stores. The *Cohen family of Liverpool established 
Lewis’ chain of departmental stores in the north of England. 
In English-speaking countries public opinion was not hostile 
to department stores and recognized their advantages to the 
community. The leading Australian department store line was 
founded by Sidney (Simcha Baevski) *Meyer, founder of the 
Melbourne Myer Emporium. Jewish businessmen and indus- 
trialists played an important part in the development of the 
modern department store in South Africa, sometimes called 
there a “bazaar. In 1927, Sam *Cohen and Michael Miller, 
who had been in business together for 11 years, founded the 
o.K. Bazaars in Johannesburg and in time made it the largest 
chain-store business in South Africa. In 1931, Woolworths — 
independent of the company of similar name abroad - was 
started in Cape Town by Max Sonnenberg and developed with 
Elie Suzman to operate in other South African cities. In 1947 
they became associated with Marks and Spencer of Britain. 
Other department stores such as Greatermans and the Belfast 
Warehouse were also developed by Jewish enterprise, while the 
countryside pharmacies of the South African Druggists Ltd. 
were largely the creation of Herman Karnovsky. Jewish in- 
volvement in department stores has undoubtedly diminished 
but new and notable entrepreneurs in retailing have arisen 
both in Britain (see *Green, Philip and *Kalms, Sir Stanley) 
and among Australian business leaders, many of whom are for- 
mer refugees, operating chain stores and shopping centers. 

In Israel the Histadrut developed a chain of small de- 
partment stores called Ha-Mashbir la-Zarkhan. ‘The first one 
opened in 1947 and by 1970 there were 14 branches throughout 
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the country. A single large department store, Kol Bo Shalom, 
opened in Tel Aviv in 1965. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Uhlig, Die Warenhaeuser im Dritten Reich 
(1956), incl. bibl.; G. Tietz, Hermann Tietz (Ger., 1965); K. Zielenziger, 
Juden in der deutschen Wirtschaft (1930), 206-20 (on Tietz); Reissner, 
in: YLBI, 3 (1958), 227-56 (on N. Israel); Moses, ibid., 5 (1960), 73-104 
(on Schocken); G. Rees, St. Michael: A History of Marks and Spencer 
(1969); M.C. Harrimann, And the Price is Right (1958); A. Marshall, 
The Gay Provider (1961); A. Briggs, Friends of the People (1956). 


[Henry Wasserman / Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


DE PASS, family of Sephardi Jews who settled in England in 
Cromwell's time. Some members migrated in the 19" century 
to South Africa, where they helped to develop the shipping, 
fishing, and sugar industries. 

AARON DE PASS (1815-1877) arrived in Cape Town in 
1846 with his family and his younger brother Elias, and be- 
came a merchant. He established the firm of De Pass Brothers 
in 1848 and, having acquired his own ships, engaged in the ex- 
port of guano from islands on the southwest Cape coast. His 
ships developed the coastal trade as far north as Walvis Bay. 
In 1857 the firm, by then known as De Pass, Spence and Com- 
pany, started the sealing and whaling industries. It built the 
first ship-repair facilities at the Cape and laid patent slipways 
for the government in Simonstown and Table Bay. A leading 
citizen of Cape Town, Aaron de Pass was appointed justice of 
the peace and commissioner of the municipality. He was an 
elder of Tikvath Israel, the first Hebrew congregation in *Cape 
Town. He brought the first Sefer Torah from England in 1847, 
and was founder and first parnas of its synagogue in 1849. 

ELIAS DE PASS (1834-1913), Aaron's younger brother and 
partner. In 1848 he enlisted with the colonial troops in the war 
with the Xosa tribesmen on the eastern frontier. He served 
throughout the campaign and became a lieutenant. He was for 
a time honorary secretary of the Cape Town Hebrew Congre- 
gation and a founder-member of the first synagogue. 

DANIEL DE Pass (d. 1921), son of Aaron, joined the fam- 
ily firm in 1860 and interested himself particularly in exploit- 
ing the Ichaboe guano islands under a government lease. He 
established fisheries in South-West Africa and was the first 
to work a copper mine there. He later acquired extensive 
diamond interests. He contested in the courts the German 
claims to the territory and succeeded in retaining the guano 
offshore islands and Walvis Bay for the Cape Colony. He made 
an important contribution to the Natal sugar industry by in- 
troducing from India a variety of sugar cane which became 
the mainstay of the industry. On a visit to England, Daniel De 
Pass raised money toward the building of the Durban syna- 
gogue, the first in Natal. 

ALFRED DE PASS (1861-1952), Daniel's son, was born in 
Cape Town. Trained as a chemical engineer, he worked in the 
family business and developed its sugar interests in Natal. In 
Cape Town, where he spent the later part of his life, he was best 
known as a philanthropist and a patron and connoisseur of the 
arts. The De Pass collections of art treasures, donated during 
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and after his lifetime, are to be found in South African and Brit- 

ish galleries and museums. His bequests included sums for the 

upkeep of Jewish cemeteries in Cape Town and in Britain. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Herrman, History of the Jews in South Af- 


rica (1935), index; G. Saron and L. Hotz, Jews in South Africa (1955), 
index; I. Abrahams, Birth of a Country (1955), index. 


DE PHILIPPE (Phillips), EDIS (1918-1978), opera singer 
and founder-director of the Israel National Opera Company. 
Edis De Philippe was born in New York, and studied singing 
in the US., Italy, and France. At the age of 19 she appeared as 
Violetta in a gala performance of La Traviata in Washington 
before President Roosevelt. She went to Palestine in 1945 and 
set about founding an opera company backed by her own 
funds. She opened in 1947 with Thais, one of her outstanding 
roles. She continued single-mindedly to present opera regu- 
larly both in Tel Aviv and in other centers. From 1950 she de- 
voted herself to production and direction, and added a ballet 
company in 1958. 

[Dora Leah Sowden] 


DE (DA) PIERA, MESHULLAM BEN SOLOMON (also 
called En Vidas de Gerona; first half of 13 century), Hebrew 
poet. Although Carmoly (in Ha-Karmel, 7, 1868/69) derived 
the family name of De Piera, who lived in northern Spain and 
southern France, from the city Fére in Burgundy, according to 
Neubauer it comes from the town Piera, in Catalonia, and this 
seems to be the most plausible explanation of the name. De 
Piera lived in the period of strife that raged around *Maimo- 
nides’ Guide of the Perplexed. He first came under the influ- 
ence of *Jonah b. Abraham Gerondi, the leader of the opposi- 
tion, and his poems against the followers of the philosophical 
school stem from this period. He censured energetically all 
kinds of intellectualism and rationalism, and particularly that 
of the Maimonideans. For him, poetry was a way of defending 
the truth, a way to formulate his theological ideas about the 
most important issues in Judaism and to unmask the threat 
of the Maimonidean thinkers. His view of the foundations of 
Jewish faith brought him near to the Kabbalah and to the most 
traditional attitudes of Judaism. As a kind of champion of Or- 
thodoxy and of the kabbalistic interpretation of Judaism, he 
even wrote against the Provencal Jews, seeing heretical trends 
in their ideas. He later changed his attitude however, perhaps 
on the advice of *Nahmanides, and in one poem he begs his 
teacher, Isaac b. Zerahiah ha-Levi Gerondi, to forgive him for 
having opposed philosophy; the poor translations of the Ara- 
bic original, he claimed, had given him a false idea of the true 
content of the Guide of the Perplexed. 

De Piera seems to have lived in Gerona for a long period 
and there belonged to a circle of mystics whom *Nahmanides 
had gathered about him. Among his intimate friends was the 
Provencal poet, *Isaac b. Judah ha-Seniri of Beaucaire (c. 1220), 
and perhaps also Abraham *Ibn Hasdai of Barcelona. One of 
the most original Hebrew poets of his time, he abandoned 
many of the conventions of Andalusian poetry, dissenting from 
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its ideological background, and even used a very different lan- 
guage, far from the pure biblical Hebrew used by the Andalu- 
sian poets. From the formal point of view, for example, he re- 
nounced the classical structure of the Arabic qasida. De Piera 
employs many unusual modes of structure, language, and sub- 
ject-matter in his poems that, in the opinion of some scholars, 
can only partly be explained as due to the influence of Christian 
troubadour poetry, and in particular to the most obscure and 
difficult art of poetry which was at the time a particular fashion 
among the troubadours in southern France and in Catalonia; 
other scholars, however, prefer to explain his peculiarities as 
representing an internal development of Hebrew poetry. Abra- 
ham Bedersi, in his critical poem Herev ha-Mithappekhet (pub- 
lished in Hotam Tokhnit (1865), 16 line 141), speaks of him with 
admiration. Only a part of De Piera’s poetic work has been pre- 
served (Neubauer, Cat, no. 1970 iv); a number of poems from 
this collection were edited by J. Patai, while an almost complete 
edition with introduction and commentaries was published by 
H. Brody (yMusI, 4 (1938), 1-117). As to the literary value of his 
poetry in the service of his theological ideology, there are very 
different opinions among scholars. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Renan, Rabbins, 728-30; M. Steinschneider, 
in: Kobez al Jad, 1 (1885), 3, 23; J. Patai, in: HEY, 5 (1921), 54-58, 129-33, 
202-15; idem, Mi-Sefunei ha-Shirah (1933), 44-66; H. Brody, in: Sefer 
Klausner (1937), 267-73; J.N. Epstein, in: Tarbiz, 11 (1939/40), 218-9; 
Schirmann, Sefarad, 2 (1956), 295-318; Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 451. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Lehmann, in: Prooftexts, 1 (1981), 133-51; 
E. Fleischer, in: I. Twersky (ed.), Rabbi Moses Nahmanides (Ramban): 
Exploration in His Religious and Literary Virtuosity (1983), 35-49; J. Ri- 
bera, in: Anuari de Filolologia, 8 (1982), 177-88; 9 (1983), 187-93; 11-12 
(1985-86), 73-84; Schirmann-Fleischer, The History of Hebrew Poetry 
in Christian Spain and Southern France (Heb., 1997), 293-322. 


[Jefim (Hayyim) Schirmann / Angel Saenz-Badillos (2"4 ed.)] 


DE PIERA, SOLOMON BEN MESHULLAM (c. 1342- 
c. 1418), Hebrew poet of the Kingdom of Aragon, descendant 
of Meshullam b. Solomon *de Piera. His family was an impor- 
tant Jewish family of Catalonia who had its origins in Piera, a 
municipality of Barcelona county. He was in Cervera in 1385 
(he bought the right to a seat in the new synagogue) and in 
1387 he visited or stayed in neighboring Monzon. At this time 
he was in contact with the school of talmudists and poets of 
Gerona. He relates that in 1391 people attacked his house and 
took his own still-unmarried children away. After his children’s 
deaths, Solomon de Piera found refuge in Saragossa, where no 
unrest had occurred. There he was in the service of three gen- 
erations of the De la Cavalleria family. He acted as secretary to 
Don Solomon de la Cavalleria (Abenlavi), the patriarch of the 
family; he fulfilled similar functions for his son, Don Benvenist 
de la Cavalleria; and he was the tutor of the latter's two sons. 
He gave himself over completely to the art of teaching how to 
write verses and compose poems. Thanks to Solomon de Piera, 
a completely new phenomenon appeared in the history of He- 
brew poetry in Spain, for he was the leader of a group of po- 
ets who gave themselves the names of kat ha-meshorerim, “the 
group of poets,’ and adat o hevrat nogenim “band” or “troupe 
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of musicians.” They were poets like Vidal de la Cavalleria, son 
of Don Benvenist, Vidal Benvenist (or Abenvenist), the author 
of Efer ve-Dinah; Moses Abbas, Moses Gabbai, Samuel al-Rabi, 
Vidal al-Rabi, etc., who figure in the Diwdn of De Piera and 
maintained correspondence with him. All of them composed 
the same type of poetry. Just like the poets around them who 
wrote in Romance, they sent each other letters in the form of 
poems and took part in disputes and competitions. This “troupe 
of musicians,” known also as the poets of the “Circle of Sara- 
gossa,’ started on its path after the terrible events of 1391, flow- 
ered during the reigns of the two last monarchs of the House of 
Barcelona, Juan I and his brother Martin the Humane, who died 
in 1396 and 1410, respectively; and began its decline with Fer- 
nando de Antequera’s ascent to the throne of Aragon, because 
of his proselytizing zeal. It ceased to exist shortly after 1414, as 
a consequence of the Dispute of Tortosa and the conversion to 
Christianity of some of its most important members, including 
Vidal de la Cavalleria and De Piera himself. The most impor- 
tant work of Solomon de Piera was his Diwan, composed and 
edited by himself. He added headings to the poems, written in 
the first person, explaining the circumstances under which the 
poems were composed and naming their authors or addressees. 
The preservation of the manuscripts of De Piera’s poems is due 
to a later literary circle of a similar kind, which flourished in 
Salonika in the second half of the 16 century (Saadiah *Longo 
and others). There exist at least six manuscripts, dating from the 
156 to the 17 centuries that claim to contain the Diwan of De 
Piera, and many others (at least 21) with some of his poems and 
writings. About 362 poems of Solomon de Piera are preserved 
in his Diwan. Most have a qasida structure and are in conven- 
tional meters, and 35 - nearly all, liturgical compositions — are 
muwashshahat. In addition to the poems, there are many texts 
in rhymed prose - letters and other writings that are not inde- 
pendent compositions but form a single unit with the accom- 
panying poems. The nature of this material has been obscured 
by the fact that S. Bernstein gave the title The Diwan (1942) 
to his collection of Solomon de Piera’s poems. But De Piera’s 
original Diwan was neither an anthology nor a miscellaneous 
collection of poems like Bernstein's edition; it was a coherent 
work, in which all the above-mentioned materials appeared ac- 
cording to a definite structure and organization. At Don Ben- 
venist’s request, De Piera wrote a “manual for composing po- 
etry,’ the Imrei Noash, that has not been completely preserved 
or completely edited. His dictionary of rhymes, however, had 
wide distribution, as one can see from the large number of ex- 
isting manuscripts. The introductory poem and the preface to 
this work were published by Tauber (Kiryat Sefer, 1924-25); the 
section Helek ha-Millim ha-Meshuttafim was published by M. 
Tama in Maskiyyot Kesef (Amsterdam (1785), 3-23). A collection 
of liturgical poems by De Piera was published by S. Bernstein 
(HUCA, 19, 1945). Commissioned by the Jewish community of 
Saragossa, De Piera wrote a number of circular letters to the 
communities of Aragon on such matters as taxation. He also 
wrote letters in prose to the poet Moses Abbas (A.M. Haber- 
mann, in: Ozar Yehudei Sefarad. 1964). 
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[Judit Targarona (2"4 ed.)] 


°DEPPING, GEORGES-BERNARD (1784-1853), French 
historian of German origin. Depping was born and educated at 
Muenster, Westphalia, and settled in Paris, where he wrote on 
a variety of subjects. In 1823 he participated in a prize contest 
of the French Academy for an essay on “The Jews of France, 
Spain, and Italy” which he enlarged as a book in 1834 (Les 
Juifs dans le moyen dge). It was translated into German in the 
same year, and republished in French in 1844. Depping’s work, 
while in some part based on original research in the published 
sources and generally sympathetic to the Jewish people, prop- 
agates many of the prejudices of earlier writers and his own 
time, which give a distorted, unjust picture of Jewish charac- 
ter and the economic role played by Jews in medieval Europe, 
and their legal position (corrected by O. *Stobbe). Depping has 
been used widely as a secondary source by historians, such as 
H. Graetz and W. Sombart, as well as antisemitic writers. He 
thus influenced the historical image of medieval Jewry. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nouvelle Biographie Générale, 13 (1866), 
702-5; T. Oelsner, in: YLBI, 7 (1962), 189, no. 21. 
[Toni Oelsner] 


DEPUTIES OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE, representatives of 
Jewish communities in Russia to the government during the 
reign of *Alexander 1 (1801-25). After parts of *Poland-Lithu- 
ania had been annexed by Russia, the large communities sent 
shtadlanim to the court at St. Petersburg to represent them and 
defend their rights. Most of the shtadlanim were merchants or 
contractors who visited the city on business. When a commit- 
tee was set up to frame a “Jewish constitution” in 1802-04 it was 
joined by several government-appointed Jewish advisers (N.N. 
*Notkin, A. *Peretz, and J.L. *Nevakhovich). The government 
also requested some important communities to send represen- 
tatives to the committee. Together they tried to influence the 
committee in favor of Jewish rights. In 1807 the government 
appointed a “Jewish committee” to implement the inimical 
“Jewish constitution” of 1804 and proposed that the commu- 
nities elect deputies to represent the Jews before the provincial 
governors. The memoranda of these deputies were referred to 
the “Jewish committee” in St. Petersburg and were influential 
in obtaining a temporary halt to the expulsion of Jews from the 
villages. It was also proposed to abolish the prohibition on the 
lease and sale of alcohol by Jews. During the invasion by Napo- 
leon two “deputies of the Jewish people,’ Zundel Sonnenberg 
and Eliezer Dillon, accompanied Alexander’s military head- 
quarters in 1812-13, and acted as liaison between the czar and 
the large Jewish population in the combat area. They regularly 
presented memoranda and petitions concerning Jewish affairs 
to the court and transmitted its instructions to the Jewish com- 
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munities. After the war an attempt was made to convert the 
committee of deputies into a permanent institution. The Jew- 
ish communities were requested to send representatives to St. 
Petersburg to maintain permanent contact with the ministries 
of religious affairs and popular education. On August 19, 1818, 
electors from the 12 districts (gubernia) of the *Pale of Settle- 
ment convened and elected three deputies, Zundel Sonnenberg, 
Beinush Lapkovski, and Michael Eisenstadt, and three deputy 
representatives. In order to raise funds to cover their expenses, 
which probably also included furnishing bribes, the assem- 
bly resolved that every Jew was to donate the silver headpiece 
of his prayer shawl. The change in Alexander's policy toward 
the Jews at the end of his reign reduced the importance and 
status of the deputies. Sonnenberg was dismissed because of 
“impudence toward the authorities.” In 1825 the Jewish depu- 
tation was officially suspended “until the need arises for a new 
deputation,’ and the institution was thereby abolished and not 
renewed. However, the government continued to make use of 
Jewish representatives. In 1840 consultative committees, chosen 
from among “enlightened” Jews, were created and attached to 
governors in Kiev and five other towns. In 1844 the function of 
“Learned Jew” (uchoni yevrei) was created, meaning an expert 
and consultant in Jewish religious affairs attached to the district 
governers and responsible for education and interior affairs. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.I. Hessen (Gessen), Yevrei v Rossii (1906), 
421-32; idem, in: Yevreyskaya starina, 2 (1909), 17-29, 196-206; S. Pen, 
in: Voskhod, nos. 1-3 (1905). 


[Yehuda Slutsky / Shmuel Spector (2"4 ed.)] 


DERASH (or Derush) (Heb. #77 or W177 from W714, “to in- 
terpret”), a method of exposition of scriptural verses. In the 
Midrash the distinction between derash and the alternative 
method called *peshat is not clearly defined and in parallel 
passages the terms are sometimes interchangeable (cf. Gen. 
R. 10:7 with Tanh., Hukkat 1). Only in the Middle Ages, prob- 
ably under the influence of Rashi’s Bible commentary, did de- 
rash come to be used for homiletical exposition in contrast to 
peshat, the literal interpretation. Derashah (Heb. 7/17) is the 
equivalent of the word “sermon” today. Originally it was con- 
fined to a sermon on a theme which was based on a homileti- 


cal interpretation of Scripture. 
[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 


DERASHOT HA-RAN (Heb. 717 niw77), a collection of 12 
homiletic works. Traditionally, they are attributed to R. Nis- 
sim b. Reuben *Gerondi, one of the outstanding Jewish leaders 
in Christian Spain, known as 71 (“Ran,’ from Rabbi Nissim). 
The prolific writings and information on Gerondi, however, do 
not prove his authorship, and there is nothing in the homilies 
themselves to identify the author. It is therefore necessary to 
assume that the first initial of the writer of the work was the 
Hebrew letter 3 (nun), and that later scholars attributed it to 
the famous rabbi of Gerona. 

The homilies in the collection (first edition probably Con- 
stantinople, c. 1533; second Venice, 1592, and many subsequent 
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editions) belong to the tradition of philosophic homiletic liter- 
ature, started by *Abraham b. Hiyya (12 century) and carried 
on by homiletic writers like Jacob *Anatoli and Isaac *Arama. 
Like other writers of homiletic philosophic works, the author 
of this collection does not exclusively follow one school of 
philosophy but is eclectic, basing himself on several schools. 
The work is nevertheless of some importance in the history of 
Jewish philosophy and it seems that *Hasdai Crescas was in- 
fluenced by it in the formulation of his anti-Aristotelian phil- 
osophic system. The homilies are based on single verses from 
the Torah, each forming the theme of an individual homily. The 
method used is that of homiletic questioning of the form and 
content of the verses, as well as of some logical problems. The 
answers and homiletic interpretations are arrived at by way of 
the questioning itself, into which the author interweaves his 
moralistic and ethical system. He never approaches his ethical 
point directly and uses philosophic questions and answers as a 
bridge between the verses and the ethical conclusions. Among 
the philosophical problems he examines are the creation, the 
essence of nature, and in particular the nature of prophecy and 
the unique quality of the revelation to Moses (in the third and 
fifth homilies). In his ethical and moralistic teachings much 
emphasis is laid on the themes of the nature of the divine com- 
mandments, the relationship between rabbinic laws and the 
Torah, fear and love of God, and especially on the ways of re- 
pentance. The author took special pains to drive home to his 
audience that all the troubles the Jews were undergoing had 

some purpose in a divine design, whose end was good. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rosenmann, in: Festschrift... Schwarz (1917), 
489-98; H.R. Rabinowitz, Deyoknaot shel Darshanim (1967), 67-73. 
[Joseph Dan] 


DERAZHNYA, town in Khmelnitski district, Ukraine. A 
Karaite community existed there for many years and it suffered 
considerably during the *Chmielnicki uprising of 1648. The 
*Rabbanites settled there at the beginning of the 18" century. 
They suffered in a *Haidamack attack in 1734. There were 316 
Jews living in Derazhnya in 1784, owning 50 houses, 3,333 in 
1897 (68% of the total population), and 3,250 in 1926 (57.4%). 
*Shalom Aleichem placed the action of his short story “The 
German” there. A Jewish school with 140 pupils and a library 
was in operation at the beginning of the 20' century. Pogroms 
were unleashed on December 1, 1917, and in June 1919. Between 
the wars there were a Jewish council, a Jewish court, and a kolk- 
hoz in Derazhnya. A Yiddish school attended by 90% (336) of 
the Jewish children in the town operated there. In 1939 the Jews 
numbered 2,651 (41% of the total population). The Germans 
occupied the town on July 11, 1941, and set up a closed ghetto, 
exacted heavy tributes, and confiscated all valuables. In Sep- 
tember 1942, 4,080 Jews from Derazhnya and the surround- 
ing settlements were murdered by the Germans. Two hundred 
skilled workers were executed later in the year in Letichev. The 
community was not refounded after World War 11. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yevrei v SSSR (1929*), 48-51. 
[Shmuel Spector (2"¢ ed.)] 
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DERBENT (former *bab al-Abwab), Caspian Sea port in 
Dagestan (Caucasus). Derbent has been erroneously iden- 
tified with Terbent (N1210) mentioned in the Talmud (Tj, 
Meg. 4:5; 75b). Certainly Jews, evidently originally from Per- 
sia, were already settled in Derbent by the time that the king- 
dom of the *Khazars was established; some ascribe the first 
propagation of Judaism among the Khazars to Derbent Jews. 
Jewish-owned caravans used to pass through the city in this 
period. After the fall of the Khazar kingdom on the Volga in 
969, a number of survivors took refuge in Derbent. Jews liv- 
ing there are mentioned in the 12 century by *Benjamin of 
Tudela, and in the 13‘ by the Christian traveler Wilhelm of Ru- 
bruquis. The first mention of Jews in Derbent in modern times 
is by the German traveler Adam Olearius in the 17» century. 
Derbent Jewry endured frightful sufferings during the wars 
in the 18 century; Nadir Shah of Persia forced many Jews to 
adopt Islam. After the Russian conquest many of the Jewish 
occupants of rural Dagestan fled to Derbent, which became 
the spiritual center of the *mountain Jews. The Jewish popu- 
lation numbered 2,200 in 1897 (15% of total population) and 
3,500 in 1903. After the 1917 Revolution many Dagestan Jews 
deprived of their lands migrated to Derbent where they gen- 
erally took up occupations in crafts or industry. A visitor to 
Derbent in the 1960s reported that some of the Jews were oc- 
cupied in agriculture, principally vinegrowing. They were or- 
ganized in four kolkhozes whose lands bordered on the town. 
The kolkhoz members lived in town; in general Jews tended 
to live in the same area. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.J. Chorny, Sefer ha-Massaot (1884), 278-322; 
I. Anisimov, Kavkazskie Yevrei (1888); E. Kozubsky, Istoriya Goroda 
Derbenta (1906); M. Artamonoy, in: Sovetskaya Arkheologiya, 8 (1946), 
121-44; idem, Istoriya Khazar (1962), index; Ben Ami, pseud. (A.L. 
Eliav), Between Hammer and Sickle (1967), 219-22 and passim. 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


DEREKH EREZ (Heb. 718 717; “way of the world”), desirable 
behavior of a man toward his fellows, in keeping with natural 
practice and accepted social and moral standards, including 
the rules of etiquette and polite behavior. This has become the 
common and accepted connotation of a term having several 
meanings in rabbinic literature: 

(1) Natural and normal human behavior — “It is natural 
(derekh erez) for the young to speak poetry; the middle-aged, 
proverbs; the old, despair at vanity” (Song R. 1:10). 

(2) Worldly occupation - “It is appropriate to combine 
study of Torah with a trade” (derekh erez) (Avot 2:2). 

(3) A euphemism for sexual cohabitation —- “He saw our 
plight’ (Deut 26:7) which means being cut off from sexual 
intercourse” (derekh erez) (Haggadah of Passover; cf. Yoma 
74b). 

(4) Correct conduct and proper behavior - derekh erez 
in this wide and general sense is much praised by the rabbis, 
and is the subject of a post-talmudic treatise, Derekh Erez 
(see next entry). While its value is often equated to that of 
Torah itself, R. Ishmael b. Nahman held that derekh erez 
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preceded the Torah by 26 generations (i.e., the period be- 
tween the creation of the world and the giving of the Torah; 
Lev. R. 9:3) — in other words, derekh erez is part of the natu- 
ral order of things. 

Basic to derekh erez are maintenance of family harmony 
and sensitive consideration for wife and family (Shab. 10b; MK 
17a; et al.). The laws of derekh erez demand that a man make it 
arule to bear himself courteously toward his fellow (e.g., Avot 
4:15; Ber. 6b; BM 87a), to exercise care in his words and claims, 
and especially to use “clean” speech (Pes. 3a). A man should 
eat less than his means allow (Hul. 84b). He should dress de- 
cently (Shab. 113a-114b, 145b). The rabbis stated “In whom 
mankind finds pleasure, God finds pleasure” (Avot 3:10). In 
agreement with this general principle, many specific instruc- 
tions are found concerning proper behavior. Special stress is 
laid on putting the concerns of others before one’s own (cf. 
Hag. 8a; et al.). Laws of derekh erez also deal with definitions 
of modesty, particularly in relations between men and women, 
proper etiquette between teacher and pupil, table manners, re- 
ception of guests, etc. Scholars are to be particularly careful as 
regards derekh erez since they serve as an example, and a fault 
in their behavior shames both them and the Torah. Maimo- 
nides’ description based on halakhic and aggadic sources of 
the behavior befitting a scholar is in fact a summary of derekh 
erez; it includes polite manners as well as the demand, “.. he 
shall never in his lifetime trouble his fellow...” It culminates in 
the counsel to prefer to be among the persecuted rather than 
the persecutors, among the humiliated rather than those who 
humiliate (cf. BK 93a). Such is the man described in the verse 
“And He said to me, ‘You are My servant, Israel, in whom I 
will be glorified’” (Maim., Yad, Deot 5). 

Although the rabbis often found scriptural warrant for 
practices of derekh erez, these were not generally included as 
formal laws in the great codes, since they were held to be rec- 
ommendations rather than commandments, and often varied 
with time and place. 

For “Torah with derekh erez; see *Neo-Orthodoxy. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: ET, 7 (1956), 672ff.; W. Bacher, Die exegetische 
Terminologie, 1 (1889), 25; 2 (1905), 40-45. 


[Simon S. Schlesinger] 


DEREKH EREZ (Heb. Y18 917; lit. “way of the world”; 
“proper deportment”), one of the minor tractates of the Tal- 
mud, published in current editions of the Talmud at the con- 
clusion of the fourth order, Nezikin. Derekh Erez, as its name 
suggests, deals primarily with morals and customs. In its cur- 
rent printed edition, this treatise is divided into three sections: 
Derekh Erez Rabbah; Derekh Erez Zuta; and Perek ha-Shalom, 
which are basically independent units and were probably 
collated during the late Geonic period. It belongs to a genre 
of literature which represents the transition between earlier 
wisdom literature (Ben Sira, tractate Avot) and the mediaeval 
moralistic works (e.g., Maalot ha-Middot by Yehiel ben R. Ye- 
kutiel ha-Rofeh, 13 cent.; Menorat ha-Maor, by Israel Al-Na- 
kawa, 14" cent., etc.). Related to this body of literature is also 
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Pseudo-Seder Eliyahu Zuta, ed. M. Friedman, Jerusalem 1960, 
and Masekhet Kallah, ed. M. Higger, New York 1936. 

Derekh Erez Rabbah contains eleven chapters. It begins 
with a halakhic section on forbidden marriages, to which are 
appended some ethical maxims. The second chapter contains 
two entirely different sections, the first discussing 24 classes 
of people, 12 bad and 12 good; the second details the sins that 
cause eclipses of the sun and moon, concluding with mystical 
remarks about God and the 390 heavens. The third chapter 
contains moral reflections on the origins and destiny of man. 
Chapters 4 and 5 list rules of conduct for the sages and their 
disciples. Chapters 6 and 7 detail the proper mode of conduct 
in society and at the table; chapters 8 and 9 deal exclusively 
with rules of conduct while eating and drinking; and chapter 
10 covers proper behavior in the bathhouse. The final chapter 
enumerates practices which are dangerous to life, conclud- 
ing with blessings that are recited on various occasions. This 
short summary of the tractate’s contents indicates that the first 
section, laws of forbidden marriages, is quite different from 
the rest of the work, which treats solely of ethical behavior 
and customs. *Elijah b. Solomon, the Vilna Gaon, was of the 
opinion that this first chapter is actually the last portion of 
the tractate *Kallah, which precedes it in the printed editions 
and whose subject is marriage, and that it was wrongly taken 
from there and appended to Derekh Erez. 

There are ten chapters in Derekh Erez Zuta. The name 
is misleading in one respect since the word zuta (lit. “small”) 
could indicate that it is a shorter version of Derekh Erez Rab- 
bah. In reality, the two treatises have little in common, and 
the appellation Zuta is probably of later origin. The first nine 
chapters all possess a certain unity, in that they consist almost 
exclusively of exhortations to self-examination and modesty. 
Temperance, resignation, gentleness, patience, respect for age, 
and an attitude of forgiveness are urged. The moral and social 
duties of the scholars are stressed throughout. The first half of 
the tenth chapter is devoted to eschatology while the second 
half reverts to moral and ethical themes. Many of this trac- 
tate’s statements are cogent and concise, such as, “if you have 
done much good let it seem insignificant in your eyes ... but 
let a small kindness done for you appear great” (ch. 2). Ap- 
pended to these tractates is the Perek ha-Shalom which extols 
the virtue of peace, and is a totally independent work, prob- 
ably compiled during the Geonic period. 

It may be that portions of these tractates were already 
redacted during the talmudic period. R. Judah's disciples re- 
quested that he teach them a section of the laws of Derekh Erez 
(Ber. 22a). It also related that Simeon b. Ba waited on his mas- 
ter, R. Johanan, in accordance with the etiquette outlined in 
Derekh Erez (TJ, Shab. 6:2, 8a). Nevertheless the present text of 
these treatises dates from the post-talmudic period, and more 
than one editor aided in its final redaction. These tractates are 
also known by other names in geonic and rabbinic literature. 
The first chapters of Derekh Erez Zuta were also called the trac- 
tate on “Fear of Sin’; the third chapter of Derekh Erez Rabbah 
was referred to as the “Chapter of Ben Azzai”; chapters 5-8 
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were called Derekh Erez Zeira, and the first chapter of Derekh 
Erez Rabbah was also known as the chapter of “Forbidden Re- 
lations.” These treatises were widely read, and the fact that the 
tractate passed through so many hands partially accounts for 
the chaotic state of the texts. Eighteenth-century scholars did 
much, by means of glosses and commentaries, toward mak- 
ing the texts intelligible. A critical edition and English trans- 
lation of these tractates was published by Michael Higger in 
1935. Another English translation was issued in 1965. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Higger (ed.), Massekhtot Ze’irot (1929); 
idem, Massekhtot Derekh Erez (1935); D. Sperber (ed.), Massekhet 
Derekh Erez Zuta u-Perek ha-Shalom (1994); idem, A Commentary 
on Derekh Erez Zuta, Chapters 5-8, (1990); M. von Loopik, The Ways 
of the Sages and the Way of the World (1991). 


[Daniel Sperber 24 ed.] 


DEREN, MAYA (Eleanora Derenkowsky; 1917-1961), U.S. 
avant-garde filmmaker. Born in Kiev, Deren moved with her 
family to New York in 1922 to escape antisemitic pogroms in 
the Ukraine; at that time the family changed its surname to 
Deren. Eleanora undertook an arts degree at New York Uni- 
versity, completing her master’s dissertation on symbolist 
poetry at Smith College in 1939. Following university, Elea- 
nora managed and toured with Katherine Dunham's dance 
troupe. 

Settling in Los Angeles in the 1940s, Deren changed her 
name to Maya and made the landmark experimental trance 
film Meshes of the Afternoon (1943) with Alexander Hammid. 
The film, set in Hollywood, unravels in a nightmarish nar- 
rative of repetition and symbolic displacement with objects 
magically appearing and transforming across the cut. Shot as 
a silent film, it was edited to Teiji Ito’s drumbeat, generating 
a strong sense of rhythmic form and dynamic movement. In 
1943 Deren collaborated with Marcel Duchamp to produce 
Witch’s Cradle. The surviving fragments reveal themes that 
recur throughout Deren’s films: the artist’s role, the influence 
of nature, and a fascination with ritual. At Land (1944) shows 
Deren crawling across a dining table, oblivious to the diners. 
Its depiction of waves descending back into the sea subverts 
natural rhythms. In A Study in Choreography for the Camera 
(1945) the performer and the camera become dynamic forces 
as the dancer's twirls bridge disparate spaces. Meditation on 
Violence (1948) focuses on a Wu Tang ritual, juxtaposing vi- 
olence and stillness. In Ritual in Transfigured Time (1946) 
Deren experiments with slowed footage of two wind-swept 
women immersed in ritualized wool looming. Her final film, 
‘The Very Eye of Night (1959), is an incomplete collaboration 
with the Metropolitan Opera Ballet School that synthesizes 
dance and Greek mythology against a background of blink- 
ing constellations. 

Deren organized and presented lectures at universities 
across the United States and in Canada and Cuba to raise the 
profile of experimental films. Her innovations inspired the for- 
mation of Cinema 16 and Deren herself established the Cre- 
ative Film Foundation to encourage independent filmmakers. 
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Bridging the divide between praxis and theory, Deren wrote 
An Anagram of Ideas on Art, Form and Film (1946). In 1947 
she won the Grand Prix Internationale for avant-garde film 
at the Cannes Film Festival and was awarded a Guggenheim 
Foundation Fellowship, a first for a motion picture artist. This 
allowed Deren to travel to Haiti to film voodoo rituals and 
write Divine Horsemen: The Living Gods of Haiti (1953; rep. 
1983). To mark her untimely death the American Film Insti- 
tute established the Maya Deren Award to inspire indepen- 
dent film and video artists. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: V.V.A. Clark, M. Hodson, and C. Neiman, 
The Legend of Maya Deren: A Documentary Biography and Collected 
Works, 2 vols. (1984, 1988); B.R. McPherson (ed.), Essential Deren: 
Collected Writings on Film (2005); B. Nicholls (ed.), Maya Deren and 
the American Avant-Garde (2001). 


[Wendy Haslem (24 ed.)] 


DERENBURG (Derenbourg), family of scholars and writ- 
ers. ZEVI HIRSCH DERENBURG, an 18th-century Hebrew 
writer, was born in Offenbach. In 1789 he went to Mainz as a 
private tutor of Hebrew and also kept a restaurant. He wrote 
Yoshevei Tevel (Oftenbach, 1789), a didactic moral drama in 
the style of M.H. Luzzatto’s La-Yesharim Tehillah. The eight 
dramatis personae were apparently modeled on living figures 
in the Mainz community, including the rabbi who is the play’s 
hero. JOSEPH NAPHTALI DERENBOURG (1811-1895), son of 
Zevi Hirsch, was an Orientalist. Joseph lived as domestic tu- 
tor in Amsterdam (1835-38), and then settled in Paris, where 
he continued his Oriental studies, while maintaining, under 
the influence of A. *Geiger, his interest in Jewish studies. In 
1843 he became a French citizen and added an “O” to the sec- 
ond part of his name. He taught German at the Lycée Henri 
IV in 1851, became corrector at the Imprimerie Nationale in 
1852, and also cataloged the Hebrew manuscripts at the Bib- 
liothéque Nationale. In 1857 he founded a Jewish high school 
for boys which he headed until 1864. Derenbourg was awarded 
the Légion d’Honneur in 1869 and in 1871 was elected to the 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres. In 1877 a chair for 
rabbinic-Hebrew language and literature was created for him 
at the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes. He succeeded Solo- 
mon *Munk on the central committee of the Alliance Israélite 
Universelle and served later as its vice president. From 1869 to 
1872 he also served as member of the Paris Consistoire. 
Among Derenbourg’s major contributions in the field 
of Oriental languages and inscriptions are: Les fables de Loq- 
man le Sage (1850); Les inscriptions phéniciennes du Temple de 
Seti a Abydos (1885; in collaboration with his son Hartwig); 
part four of Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum (on Himya- 
ritic and Sabean inscriptions, in collaboration with his son; 
2 pts., 1889-92). His most important contributions to Jew- 
ish scholarship were: Essai sur l’histoire et la géographie de la 
Palestine dapreés les Thalmuds et les autres sources rabbiniques 
(1867); Opuscules et traités d‘Aboul Walid Merwan ibn Djanah 
de Cordoue (in association with his son, 1880); Deux versions 
hébraiques du livre Kalilah et Dimnah (1881); Le Livre des Par- 
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terres Fleuris (Jonah ibn Janah’s Hebrew Grammar in Arabic, 
1886); an edition of Maimonides’ commentary on Seder To- 
horot (Arabic text and Hebrew translation, 3 parts, 1887-89); 
and Oeuvres completes de R. Saadia b. Joseph al-Fayyoumi, 
an edition of Saadiah’s writings in Arabic, also in association 
with his son (5 vols., 1893-99), which was Derenbourg’s most 
important work but remained unfinished. HARTWIG DEREN- 
BOURG (1844-1908), son of Joseph, was also an Orientalist. 
From 1875 he lectured in Arabic at the Ecole des Langues Ori- 
entales Vivantes and on Oriental languages at the Ecole Rab- 
binique. In 1885 Hartwig was appointed to the chair of Arabic 
at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes and to that of Islam, of which 
he was the first occupant. In 1900 he was elected a member 
of the Institut de France. Among his contributions to Jewish 
scholarship are the following: the editions and translations 
of Saadiah’s Arabic version of Isaiah and Job (in association 
with his father and W. Bacher, 1896 and 1899; in manuscript 
at the British Museum). Derenbourg also compiled a catalog 
of Arabic manuscripts in Spanish libraries, which led him 
to discover the sources for a history of the Crusades and the 
Caliphate, published in 1895. A memorial volume, Mélanges 
Hartwig Derenbourg (1909), contains a full bibliography. For 
the German branch of the family, see *Dernburg. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Bacher, Joseph Derenbourg sa vie et son 
oeuvre (1896); V. Scheil, Notice sur la vie et les oeuvres de Hartwig 
Derenbourg (1909); J. Fueck, Die arabischen Studien in Europa (1955), 
249 ff. 


DERI, ARYEH (Machluf; 1959-_), political leader of Shas in 
the years 1984-99. Member of the Thirteenth and Fourteenth 
Knessets. Deri was born in Meknés in Morocco, and immi- 
grated to Israel with his family in 1968. He was educated in 
the Porat Yosef yeshivah and later in the Hebron yeshivah in 
Jerusalem. He was secretary of the haredi (ultra-Orthodox) 
settlement of Maaleh Amos, and in the years 1981-83 was a 
member of the Regional Council of *Gush Etzyon. 

In 1984 Deri was instrumental in convincing Rabbi Ova- 
diah * Yosef, his mentor and patron, to establish Shas as a Se- 
phardi haredi party, with the blessing of the Ashkenazi Rabbi 
Eliezer Menachem *Shach, against the background of feelings 
of discrimination within the Sephardi community. Deri did 
not stand for election to the Eleventh and Twelfth Knessets, 
concentrating instead on building the independent EI ha- 
Maayan Shas educational system, which soon provided edu- 
cation to tens of thousands of children from kindergarten age. 
In 1986 he was appointed director general of the Ministry of 
the Interior under a Shas minister. 

Deri became minister of the interior in 1988, at the age 
of 29, even though he was not a member of the Knesset. In 
March 1990 he collaborated with the Israel Labor Party in 
bringing down the National Unity Government headed by 
Yitzhak *Shamir in a vote of no-confidence. However, after 
Shimon *Peres failed to form a government, he remained min- 
ister of the interior in the government formed by Shamir in 
June 1990. As minister of the interior he gained a reputation 
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for his ability to make clearcut decisions on controversial is- 
sues, such as the abrogation of theater censorship or adjust- 
ment of the summer clock. He was subsequently elected to the 
Thirteenth Knesset, and was once again appointed minister of 
the interior in the government formed by Yitzhak *Rabin in 
July 1992, and as a result was ostracized by Rabbi Shach. Deri 
resigned from Rabin’s government together with the other 
Shas ministers on the eve of the signature of the Declaration 
of Principles with the PLo in September 1993. At the same time 
criminal charges were brought against him, charging that he 
had transferred money from the Ministry of the Interior to 
various bodies established by Shas in breach of regulations, 
and that he had received bribes in the amount of $150,000, 
which he used to purchase apartments in Jerusalem, but which 
he claimed he had received as an inheritance from his wife's 
foster parents in the US. 

The initial investigations lasted for close to three years, as 
Deri took advantage of his right to remain silent. Deri resigned 
from the government in September. The trial on the bribery 
charge opened in June 1994, and dragged on until March 1999, 
with Deri continuing to follow a strategy of remaining silent. 
Throughout the investigation and the trial Deri continued 
to lead Shas politically, and as his trial was viewed by many 
Sephardim as being based on discrimination, Shas won ten 
seats in the 1996 elections. Deri was finally found guilty of 
receiving bribes and sentenced by the District Court of Jeru- 
salem in March 1999 to a four-year prison term and a fine of 
NIS 250,000. On appeal the sentence was reduced to three 
years. The affair turned Deri into a martyr within the Sephardi 
community. He was released from prison in July 2002. In Sep- 
tember 2003 Deri was also found guilty of breach of trust for 
the illegal transfer of funds from the Ministry. However, he 
was not given another prison sentence. 

Banned from returning to political life for a certain pe- 
riod, Deri resumed his religious studies. In the meantime 
a rift occurred between Deri and his former mentor Rabbi 
Ovadiah Yosef, against the background of Deri’s conduct and 
Ovadiah’s choice of Eliyahu Yishai to replace him as Shas’ po- 
litical leader. 

BIBLOGRAPHY: Y. Nir, Aryeh Deri - Ha-Aliyah, ha-Mash- 
ber, ha-Keev (1999). VIDEO RECORDING: Ani Maashim (“I Ac- 


cuse,’ 1999). 
{Susan Hattis Rolef (2"¢ ed.)] 


DERNBURG, German family of jurists, editors, bankers, 
and statesmen. HEINRICH DERNBURG (1829-1907) was a ju- 
rist. He studied law at Giessen and Berlin and from 1854 to 
1862 was professor of law at Zurich. In 1862 he became profes- 
sor at Halle University which, in 1866, he represented in the 
Upper House of the Prussian parliament. In 1871 he became 
professor of Roman and Prussian law in Berlin. One of the 
outstanding exponents of the “Pandectic” in Roman law, his 
three-volume work Pandekten (1884-87) is still considered a 
classic. His books on Prussian private law, Lehrbuch des preus- 
sischen Privatrechts, und der Privatrechtsnormen des Reichs 
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(1877-80; 3 volumes), in which he emphasizes the importance 
of social and economic factors in the development of law, and 
Das buergerliche Recht des Deutschen Reichs und Preussens 
(1889-1915; 5 volumes), had a great influence on German ju- 
risprudence. He was baptized when a child. 

His brother FRIEDRICH (1833-1911) was editor of the Ber- 
lin Nationalzeitung and coeditor of the Berliner Tageblatt. He 
wrote travel sketches, plays, and novels. Friedrich’s son BER- 
NHARD DERNBURG (1865-1937) was trained to be a banker 
and began by working for the Berliner Handelsgesellschaft. 
Later he went to New York to join *Ladenburg, Thalman & 
Co., where he familiarized himself with U.S. business meth- 
ods. Returning to Germany, he joined the Deutsche Bank. He 
became head of the bank’s trust company and acquired a rep- 
utation as a reorganizer of companies in difficulties and as an 
efficiency expert. He then moved on to the Bank ftir Handel 
und Industrie and the Darmstaedter Bank. In 1906 he was ap- 
pointed head of the German government department for the 
colonies and devoted his efforts to Germany’s colonial expan- 
sion and, with the cooperation of leading German banks, to 
ensuring its financial basis. He traveled a great deal in order 
to increase his detailed and local knowledge of colonial prob- 
lems. In 1912 he became a member of the Prussian upper house 
and in 1919, following Germany’s collapse after World War 1, 
served for a short time as cabinet minister. From 1920 to 1930 
Bernhard Dernburg was a member of the Reichstag. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Kipp, Heinrich Dernburg (Ger., 1908); E. 
Seckel, Gedaechtnisrede auf Heinrich Dernburg (1908); H. Sinzheimer, 
Juedische Klassiker der Deutschen Rechtswissenschaft (1938), 93-1054; 
S. Kaznelson, Juden im deutschen Kulturbereich (1959), 551-2, 7473 
Wininger, Biog, 2 (1927), 32-34; NDB, 3 (1956), 607-8, includes bib- 
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Tee ee [Joachim O. Ronall] 


DER NISTER (Yid. “the concealed one”; pseudonym of Pin- 
khes Kahanovitsch; 1884-1950), Yiddish writer. Born in Ber- 
dichev, Ukraine, he received a traditional Jewish education 
but also read secular works in Russian from an early age. His 
spiritual and literary growth was significantly influenced by 
his older brother, Aaron, a Bratzlaver Hasid whose personal- 
ity and mysticism are echoed in the character of Luzi in Der 
Nister’s realistic narrative, Di Mishpokhe Mashber (“The Fam- 
ily Mashber,’ vol. 1, Moscow, 1939; vol. 2, New York, 1948). In 
his youth Der Nister associated with Zionist socialist circles, 
some evidence of which, including his possible attendance at 
the Poalei Zion conference (1905), as well as of his impression 
of Ber *Borochov at the conference, can be found in the novel 
Fun Finften Yor (“About the Fifth Year”), which remained in 
manuscript form in his literary legacy and was published in 
Sovetish Heymland (January 1964). Around 1905 he left Berdi- 
chev to avoid serving in the czarist army. Until World War 1 he 
led a fugitive existence, chiefly in Zhitomir, supporting him- 
self by giving private Hebrew lessons. At 23, he published his 
first book, Gedanken un Motivn - Lider in Proze (“Thoughts 
and Motifs - Poems in Prose,’ 1907), which reveals what was 
to be a life-long preoccupation with such universal themes as 
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the divine-satanic duality of humans, the eternal opposition 
between aspiration and reality, and the pendulum swings of 
human emotion. After having met Der Nister in 1910, I-L. 
*Peretz encouraged him to publish his short novel, A Togbikhl 
fun a Farfirer (“Diary of a Seducer”), which resembled a crime 
story, in his magazine, Yudish. Peretz was also instrumental in 
the publication of his next book of prose narratives, Hekher 
fun der Erd (“Higher Than the Earth,” Warsaw, 1910), and his 
Kiev admirers David *Bergelson and Nachman *Mayzel as- 
sisted in publishing his first book of poetry, Gezang un Gebet 
(“Song and Prayer,’ Kiev, probably in 1910 or 1912). In 1917 he 
published a small collection of stories for children, Mayselekh 
in Ferzn (“Little Tales in Verse”; expanded and republished in 
1917 and 1921 (with illustrations by Marc Chagall) and 1923). 
Living in Kiev, Der Nister contributed to Eygns (1918, 1920) 
and Oyfgang (1919), which belletristic collections served as the 
foundation of Soviet-Yiddish literature. In addition, he was a 
skilled translator of world literature; his rich fantasy and lin- 
guistic virtuosity displayed in his children’s verse and stories 
have rarely been equaled. 

In 1921 he left the Soviet Union, first for Kaunas (Kovno), 
then Berlin, a gathering point for literary emigrants. After 
some three years in Berlin, where he published Gedakht 
(“Imagined,” 2 vols., 1922-3), the first collection of his vi- 
sionary and fantastic tales, he moved to Hamburg where he 
worked for the Soviet trade mission in 1924-5. In 1926, while 
the Soviet Union was promoting Yiddish culture and attempt- 
ing to lure émigré writers back, Der Nister returned to the 
Soviet Union, settling in Kharkov. Until 1929 Der Nister con- 
tributed to those periodicals still open to “fellow-traveling” 
writers. With the ascendancy of the “proletarian” critics in 
that year, his work came under sharp attack for its symbolism. 
For some time he published nothing, attempting in the years 
1931-3 to find a place for himself on the hostile literary scene 
through writing ocherki, a form of reportage then regarded as 
progressive. Editing and translating continued to be the main- 
stays of his precarious livelihood. These were years of great 
anguish for Der Nister, who realized he could not adapt to 
the demands of realistic reportage nor abandon a style he had 
spent his life developing. Around the year 1935 he resolved to 
write his family saga, a resolve of desperation as well as a cun- 
ning stratagem on the part of a writer whose creative life was 
in danger. In a letter written around 1934 to his brother Motl, 
in Paris, Der Nister made his desperate position absolutely 
clear: “... the writing of my book is a necessity; otherwise I 
am nothing [oys mentsh]; otherwise I am erased from litera- 
ture and from life...” The death sentence for Soviet-Yiddish 
literature may have been prepared as early as 1939, the year in 
which Der Nister won critical acclaim for the first volume of 
Di Mishpokhe Mashber, and the Soviet authorities suggested 
that Yiddish works appear only in translation, a danger side- 
tracked by the war, and one which Der Nister outspokenly 
opposed. The war years 1941-3 found Der Nister in Tashkent 
and Moscow, where he lived in great penury. During and im- 
mediately after the war he was close to the Jewish *Anti-Fascist 
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Committee in whose service he had accompanied Ukrainian 
Jewish immigrants to *Birobidzhan. There he had pressed 
parents to petition for Yiddish-language schools, which be- 
came one of the charges of anti-Soviet “nationalism” brought 
against him following the suppression of Jewish cultural life in 
the Soviet Union in November 1948. Not long thereafter Der 
Nister was arrested and died in a prison hospital. 

Prior to 1929 Der Nister wrote as he wished; thereafter 
he worked under the shadow of repression. In the former pe- 
riod he wrote his highly original mystical visions and fantas- 
tic tales, developing a style unique in Yiddish literature. From 
the outset he had sought a universalist synthesis of the Jewish 
mystical tradition and world mythology, introducing into his 
earliest stories figures such as Buddha and the Virgin Mary, 
hitherto regarded as alien to Yiddish literature. His first vol- 
ume, Gedanken un Motivn, reveals a tragic view of life wherein 
suffering is ultimately redeemed through love. Formally his 
“poetry in prose” is an attempt to combine rhymed and un- 
rhymed passages. He employed this very peculiar composi- 
tional mixture until 1910, when many of his early works were 
published. His sense of the dual nature of humans finds ex- 
pression in the antithetical pair of stories “Poylish” (“Polish”) 
and “Kleopatra” (Literarishe Monatsshriftn, nos. 1 and 4, Vilna, 
1908), where sanctified love and demonic lust are vividly con- 
trasted through imagery derived from Jewish tradition on the 
one hand and classical tradition on the other. Hekher fun der 
Erd is filled with kabbalistic references and reveals Der Nis- 
ter’s mature literary language and reflections on the concept 
of creativity and its textual realization. The most intriguing 
composition of this volume, “Der Kadmen” (“The Original”), 
is a revision of the myth of creation, ending on a secularized 
cosmic evolutionary note. His tendency to express himself in 
mystical language is manifest in Gezang un Gebet, a volume 
of verse whose first poem, “Mir” (“We”), is a deeply felt medi- 
tation on the mystery of Jewishness and its destiny in the ab- 
sence of spiritual guides. In these poems despair is countered 
by a vision of youth who rediscover the ancestral path. 

Critics ignored Der Nister’s first books, which they were 
unable to grasp; no reviews of his works were published until 
1913, when the first two reviewers, Sh. *Niger and S. Rozenfeld, 
were essentially negative. David *Bergelson, a refined master 
of literary Yiddish himself, in a letter to Sh. Niger dated 1912, 
first recognized Der Nister’s skill in shaping Yiddish language 
into original and innovative forms. Doubtless influenced by 
the criticism of Peretz, Der Nister, after 1912, de-emphasized 
description and introduced firm narrative structure into his 
visionary and fantastic tales, preserving their symbolic and 
ambiguous qualities while making them interesting as sto- 
ries. Just as Peretz for his purposes renewed the hasidic ha- 
giographic tale, so Der Nister revived the hasidic symbolic 
tale created by R. *Nahman of Bratzlav, discovering, as had 
R. Nahman before him, a popular and flexible medium for 
ideas which could not be broached directly. The years 1913-29, 
from the appearance of “A Mayse” (“A Story,’ in Di Yidishe 
Velt, no. 10, Vilna, 1913; later republished in Gedakht, vol. 1) 
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to the sharply criticized “Unter a Ployt” (“Under a Fence,” in 
Di Royte Velt, 5 no. 7, Kharkov, 1929) witnessed Der Nister’s 
cultivation of a mode altogether congenial to him. This pe- 
riod marks the peak of his symbolist narrative achievement. 
Just as the characteristic symbols — e.g., the Well of Tradition 
and the Lonely Tower - and the mystic dualism of the Rus- 
sian symbolists are reflected in his tales of this period, so too 
are the verb inversions and lyrical effects practiced by the 
Russian symbolists absorbed in Der Nister’s Yiddish style. 
Set in space, in deep forests, at the margin of civilization, his 
stories are spun by characters without proper names, devils, 
wanderers, giants, drunkards, fools displaying a variety of ar- 
chetypal relational patterns. Like those of his contemporary 
Franz *Kafka, they are paradigmatic representations of an 
alienated human condition. The hypnotic rhythms of his long 
sentences, their deliberate sound structure, the repeated use 
of “and” (possibly derived from the biblical conversive vav), 
and the archaic diction (derived from the taytsh tradition, ie., 
from early Yiddish Bible translations) result in a dream-like, 
strangely compelling, at times surrealist atmosphere. The tex- 
ture of his stories, interwoven with elements taken from the 
wondrous world of folk tales and, at times, of gothic fantasy, 
further heightens their enigmatic, unresolvable complexity. 
Most of the stories collected in the two volumes of Gedakht 
were reprinted in a revised one-volume edition (1929), when 
his last volume of symbolist stories, Fun Mayne Giter (“Of My 
Estates”), also appeared. 

The extraordinarily complex “Unter a Ployt” represents 
Der Nister’s covert protest against Soviet cultural regimenta- 
tion as well as anguished self-accusation for abandoning his 
symbolic art. However, his subsequent efforts to write realis- 
tic reportage could not quell his characteristic impulse, and 
Dray Hoyptshtet (“Three Capitals,’ Kharkov, 1934) subtly re- 
sists the required orthodoxy. Aided by shifts in Party policy in 
the 1930s, Der Nister saved his artistic conscience by writing 
Di Mishpokhe Mashber, a family saga which appears to heed 
the requirements of realism while serving the author’s own 
far from orthodox literary purposes. This novel, only two of 
whose three or more projected volumes have been published 
(a third volume may exist in manuscript somewhere in the 
Soviet Union), is perhaps the single greatest achievement of 
Soviet Yiddish prose. As suggested in its title, Di Mishpokhe 
Mashber (mashber, Hebrew “crisis”) was conceived as the por- 
trait of a traditional and rooted society in dissolution. Der Nis- 
ter intended to portray East European Jewry from the 1870s to 
the revolutionary period. The two volumes published, which 
constitute Part One of the projected whole, cover less than a 
year during the 1870s in *Berdichev, the most Jewish of all 
Ukrainian towns. The view taken of Jewish life, and particu- 
larly the magnificent picture of Bratzlaver Hasidism, indicate 
deep sympathy rather than the prescribed anti-religious bias. 
What Der Nister has done in this supposedly “realistic” novel 
is to transform the nameless characters of his mystic tales into 
name-bearing particular persons. The central characters of the 
novel are precisely the same agonized seekers one finds in his 
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tales and their concerns are the same. There is a remarkable 
continuity in Der Nister’s creative career. 

His war and postwar writings are impressive for the 
candor and courage with which strong national feeling is ex- 
pressed, but undistinguished as literature. The informer of 
“Flora” (in Dertseylungen un Eseyen (“Stories and Essays”) 
ed. N. Mayzel, New York, 1957) is a stereotyped villain, yet 
the story is of immense interest in its historical context. No- 
where else in Soviet Yiddish literature is a rabbi presented in 
so positive a light. Der Nister dared to envisage a Jewish future 
linked to the Jewish past. Unpublished manuscript material of 
Der Nister’s from various periods appeared in Sovetish Heym- 
land (no. 2, 1967), including a chapter from volume three of 
Di Mishpokhe Mashber, and in the collection Vidervuks (“New 
Growth,” Moscow, 1969). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 2 (1930*), 580-4; LNYL, 5 
(1965), 256-62; Y.Y. Kohn, Pirsumim Yehudiyyim bi-Verit ha-Moazot 
1917-1960 (1961), index; Ch. Shmeruk, in: Der Nister, Ha-Nazir ve- 
ha-Gediyyah; Sippurim, Shirim, Maamarim (transl. D. Sadan, 1963), 
9-52; M. Piekarz, in: Ch. Shmeruk, (ed.), A Shpigl oyf a Shteyn (1964), 
737-41; Ch. Shmeruk, in: The Field of Yiddish, 2 (1965), 263-87. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Bechtel, Der Nister’s Work 1907-1929: A Study of 
a Yiddish Symbolist (1990); D. Mantovan, “Der Nister and His Sym- 
bolist Stories 1913-1929: Patterns of Imagination” (diss. 1993); D.G. 
Roskies, in: A Bridge of Longing: The Lost Art of Yiddish Storytelling 
(1995), 191-229. 

[Leonard Prager and Chone Shmeruk / 
Daniela Mantovan (274 ed.)] 


°DE ROSSI, GIOVANNI BERNARDO (1742-1831), Italian 
Christian Hebraist. De’ Rossi was born in Villa Castelnuovo, 
Turin. He became a priest in 1766 and graduated in theology 
in Turin. He had a profound knowledge of Hebrew language 
and medieval Jewish literature, and held the chair of Orien- 
tal languages at Parma University from 1769 to 1821. De’ Ros- 
sis library of Jewish literature, one of the most valuable that 
has ever been brought together, comprised 1,432 manuscripts 
(some illuminated), and 1,442 printed books including many 
incunabula, some unique. It was purchased for 100,000 francs 
in 1816 by Marie Louise, duchess of Parma, who presented 
it to the Palatine library at Parma, where it still is. De’ Rossi 
compiled a catalogue of his collection (mss. codices hebraici 
bibliothecae I.B. De’ Rossi, accurate ab eodem descripti et il- 
lustrati, 3 vols., Parma, 1803), and wrote valuable works on 
Jewish incunabula (Annales hebraeo-typographici saeculi xv, 
Parma, 1795) and 16'"-century typography (Annales hebraeo- 
typographici ab anno 1501 ad 1540, Parma, 1799) as well as on 
other subjects of Jewish interest, including studies of variant 
biblical texts and polemical literature. His Dizionario storico 
degli autori ebrei e delle loro opere (2 vols., Parma, 1802; Ger. 
ed. Leipzig, 1839) is still of value, especially for the biographi- 
cal notes on contemporary Jewish scholars. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.B. De Rossi, Memorie storiche sugli studi e 
sulle produzioni del Dottore G.B. De’ Rossi (Parma, 1809); A. Vaccari, 
Scritti di erudizione e di filosofia, 2 (1958), 459-69; Tamani, in: RMI, 32 
(1966), 268-70; S.D. Luzzatto, Opere del de’ Rossi concernenti lebraica 
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[Ariel Toaff] 


DERRIDA, JACQUES (1930-2004), French philosopher 
and literary critic. Derrida was born and raised in El-Biar, 
near Algiers. In 1942, he was expelled from school as result 
of antisemitic measures. In 1949 he moved to France and be- 
ginning in 1952 he studied at the Ecole Normale Superieure, 
under Michel Foucault and Louis Althusser. He served in the 
French army in Algeria from 1957 until 1959 as a teacher of 
French and English. Until 1962 he hoped for the coexistence 
of the French of Algeria within an independent Algeria. In the 
same year Derrida resettled in Nice. 

From 1960 to 1964, Derrida taught at the Sorbonne. From 
1964 to 1984 he taught at the Ecole Normale Superieure. In 
1983, he founded the Collége International de Philosophie in 
Paris. In 1967 he published the first of a long series of books. 
He was not only a prolific writer, he also traveled extensively, 
lecturing and teaching. He was celebrated in the academic 
world, mostly in a number of American universities (e.g., 
Johns Hopkins, Yale, Cornell, City University of New York), 
but was almost excluded from the French university world. 
Nevertheless, his work was appreciated by many French aca- 
demicians, among them Ph. Lacoue-Labarthe and J.L. Nancy, 
E. Levinas, and S. Kofman. 

Derrida was an outspoken leftist intellectual. When vis- 
iting Israel, he had talks with Palestinian intellectuals. In 1981, 
he traveled to Prague for a clandestine seminar in support of 
the anti-totalitarian movement and was arrested by the police 
on the false accusation of drug possession. He was allowed to 
leave Czechoslovakia thanks to the intervention of Francois 
Mitterand and the French government. He also protested 
against apartheid in South Africa. 

Among his many awards and honors he received the Ni- 
etzsche prize in 1988 and the Adorno Prize in 2001. His oeu- 
vre has been translated into English, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Japanese, and other languages. 


Derrida’s Hermeneutics 

Derrida developed a method, known as “deconstruction” 
Deconstructionism is neither nihilism nor destruction; it is 
affirmative openness towards the other. Derrida maintained 
that the written word is characterized by the absence of the 
original voice which gave it meaning. It is impossible, there- 
fore, to know the intention behind the written word. Conse- 
quently, when one reads what is written, multiple meanings 
are possible: nobody has a monopoly on the “right” mean- 
ing. Letters and documents, from which the writer is absent, 
are open to endless interpretations, since there is no presence 
of the speaker who - face to face with the one who receives 
his words - eventually corrects his words or explains them. 
Texts are polyvalent and function as letters that did not reach 
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their destination and are now read by whoever happens to 
read them. 

Derrida studied at the Leuven Husserl Archive, and 
was long occupied with Husserl, whose phenomenology he 
deconstructed. Protesting against a metaphysics of presence 
and origin, where everything is transparent, Derrida showed 
the multiple fissures in texts and the indecidability that is 
implied in any text. He initiated a new hermeneutic. In a 
Heraclitian and anti-essentialist way, he showed how the 
meaning of a text changes all the time. The text is capable of 
infinite signification, and receives meaning not by recon- 
structing the intention of its writer, but through its auton- 
omous function. The same book or letter can be read by 
different readers in different ways, and a second or third 
reading is not equal to the first. By limiting the text to one 
meaning, one excludes all other possible meanings. Meanings 
are produced through the different contexts of the reader 
and through the context in which a written document is 
placed. 

A word also possesses several meanings. This is clear 
when one takes into account misunderstandings. One pho- 
netic phenomenon can result in a proliferation of meanings, 
as is the case in the French homophone words Iest, 1%, lait, 
legs, or ontologie-hauntologie. The same word can also denote 
something completely different in another language, as in the 
case of the German “Gift? poison, that is the homophone of 
the English “gift,” present. 


Derrida and Postmodernism 

Derrida is one of the most provocative thinkers of our time, 
and his thought is part of postmodern philosophy, which 
does not recognize universal truth and resists the imperial- 
ism of the sciences. In postmodernism, each text is a pretext 
for a multitude of interpretations and is open to the fantasy 
of the reader. The entire world is one big text and there is no 
limit to its explanations. Just as in medieval paintings cathe- 
drals are carefully placed in biblical landscapes, the modern 
reader places his own point of view in every text. There is no 
absolute, objective truth, and the only truth that is recognized 
is that of the interpreting person. This does not mean that ev- 
eryone has his own truth. It would be inaccurate to say that 
Derrida was a relativist. What he strove for is the advent of 
the wholly other outside the horizon of the same. In his nu- 
merous writings, there is a plenitude of associations, and in 
his books and articles he placed different texts next to each 
other, so that they began “speaking.” 


Derrida’s Judaism as Refusal of Totality 

Derrida admitted that he did not know Jewish culture. This 
non-knowledge was then elevated to a fundamental “not be- 
longing.” In this way, he thought of himself as “the last Jew” (le 
dernier des juifs): more Jewish than the Jews in his exemplary 
non-belonging. To be Jewish for Derrida is coterminous with 
the refusal of the same and the openness towards the wholly 
other. This non-identification is also what comes into the fore 
in his deconstructive method. 
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Derrida was French and Jewish. He thought that he was 
more French than the French people, because he is not a real 
Frenchman. In a parallel manner, he thought that he was 
more Jewish than every Jew, because he lacked a concrete 
engagement towards Judaism. In his view, he is and is not, at 
the same time. 

Like Edmond Jabés, Derrida regarded the basic charac- 
terisitic of Judaism as a fundamental non-belonging to an all- 
absorbing totality. Jabés’ oeuvre can be read as a poetic com- 
mentary on Derrida. Much has been written on the Jewish 
elements in the writings of such “non-Jewish Jews” (the term 
is from Deutscher) as Kafka, Marx, and Freud. This is also the 
case with Derrida, who saw his Jewishness as something con- 
tingent and denied that he belonged to any concrete Judaism, 
but conceived of this refusal as fundamentally Jewish. 


Metaphoric Judaism: Deconstruction as Judaism 

Derrida’s Judaism is devoid of any concrete link to history, 
land, or law. It is at the same time a Judaism that believes 
because of its openness to the unabsorbable other, and is 
atheistic, without concrete content. Transcending his merely 
ethnic Jewishness, Derrida discussed Judaism, touching on 
many subjects: circumcision, bar mitzvah, the law, messian- 
ism, memory, and resurrection. Yet, again, the Judaism that 
Derrida encircles is without nation or religion. There is a link 
between Judaism and deconstruction: both are searching. Ju- 
daism becomes the example par excellence of his deconstruc- 
tive method. 

Derrida does not desert faith, nor does he exclude it. His 
deconstructionism affirms what is beyond the possible; it af- 
firms the impossible, the coming of the wholly other (tout 
autre). It is an engagement, a certain faith, and a-theological 
hope for what is coming. Derrida alters religious sources by 
referring them to his expectation of what should come. Writ- 
ing on religious notions like circumcision, confession, escha- 
tology, or messianism, he divests these terms of their concrete, 
particular meaning and transcends them by translating them 
into something which is not present and which is hoped for. By 
reinventing these terms, he escapes the foreseeable and keeps 
the future (/4-venir) open ended. In this sense, his method is 
not far from that of negative theology that refuses to define 
the wholly other. 

Derrida’s openness to the gift (Je don) of justice and of 
the democracy to come lends to his work a touch of hope, in 
what was for him the best of Jewish tradition. 

Derrida’s works include L’Ecriture et la différence (1967), 
La Voix et le phénomeéne (1967), De la Grammatologie (1967), 
La Dissémination (1972), Marge - de la philosophie (1972), Glas 
(1974), and Schibboleth (1986). Later writings are collected in 
Jacques Derrida and the Humanities: A Critical Reader, ed. T. 
Cohen (2002). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.D. Caputo, The Prayers and Tears of Jacques 
Derrida: Religion without Religion (1997); L. Finas et al., Ecarts: qua- 
tre essais a propos de Jacques Derrida (1973); N. Garver and S.C. Lee, 
Derrida & Wittgenstein (1994); S. Handelman, The Slayers of Moses: 
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(1982); LH. Harvey, Derrida and the Economy of Différance (1986); 
C. Johnson, System and Writing in the Philosophy of Jacques Derrida 
(Cambridge Studies in French 40), (1993); P. Lacoue-Labarthe and JL. 
Nancy (eds.), Les fins de Phomme - Colloque de Cérisy (1981); J. Llewe- 
lyn, Derrida on the Threshold of Sense (1986); G.B. Madison (ed.), 
Working through Derrida (1993); M.C. Taylor, Deconstructing Theology 
(1982); Idem, Erring(s): A Postmodern(ist) a/theolog, (1984); E. Weber 
(ed.), Questions au judaisme, entretiens avec Elisabeth Weber (1996); 
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[Ephraim Meir (2"¢ ed.)] 


DERSHOWITZ, ALAN M. (1938- _), U.S. law professor and 
civil liberties lawyer. Dershowitz was born in Brooklyn, New 
York, graduated from Yeshiva University high school and 
Brooklyn College. He received his law degree from Yale Law 
School, where he was editor-in-chief of the Yale Law Journal. 
He was law clerk to Chief Judge David Bazelon, U.S. Court 
of Appeals, and Justice Arthur Goldberg of the U.S. Supreme 
Court. In 1967 he was appointed professor at Harvard Law 
School, where his special subjects were criminal law, psy- 
chiatry and law, and constitutional litigation. He served as 
consultant to the government of China on the revision of its 
criminal code, as a member of the President’s Commission 
on Marijuana and Drug Abuse, the President's Commission 
on Causes and Prevention of Violence, and the President’s 
Commission on Civil Disorders, and he was director of the 
National Institute of Mental Health. He was also chairman 
of the Civil Rights Commission for New England and of the 
Anti-Defamation League of Bnai B'rith, and was a promi- 
nent member of the board of directors of the American Civil 
Liberties Union. 

Dershowitz lectured widely and wrote extensively (in 
books, magazines, and newspapers) on civil liberties and 
public affairs. He served as counsel in many important legal 
cases involving civil liberties, and became a public figure es- 
pecially through his participation in television programs and 
interviews. 

Dershowitz played a leading role in influencing Con- 
gress by promoting the theory of “presumptive sentencing,” 
intended to obviate discrepancy in criminal sentencing for 
the same crimes. 

Between 1967 and 1986 Dershowitz represented clients in 
11 cases in the U.S. Supreme Court. Some of his cases attracted 
national attention, including those in which he represented 
Patricia Hearst, Claus von Bulow, the trial lawyer E. Lee Bai- 
ley, and Kenneth Tyson. Although stridently loyal to Jewish 
causes, he defended the constitutional right of the American 
Nazi party in 1977 to march in Skokie, Illinois, for he main- 
tained that as a civil libertarian it was his duty to uphold the 
constitutional right of free speech, which includes the right 
to demonstrate peacefully. Dershowitz thinks of himself as a 
liberal in the tradition of John F. Kennedy and Hubert Hum- 
phrey. Although opposed to the philosophy and actions of 
the Jewish Defense League, in 1972 he successfully defended 
Sheldon Siegel, a member of the JDL, on a murder charge aris- 
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ing out of the blowing up of the offices of Sol Hurok to pro- 
test Hurok’s sponsorship of Russian performers. Dershowitz 
succeeded at the trial of Siegel to expose the case as a police 
frame-up. Time magazine called him “the top lawyer of last 
resort in the country.’ He was on the defense team in the 1995 
O.J. Simpson murder trial. Newsweek described Dershowitz as 
“the nation’s most peripatetic civil liberties lawyer and one of 
its most distinguished defenders of individual rights?” 

In 2002 Dershowitz stirred up much controversy when 
he advocated the legalization of torture by means of a “tor- 
ture warrant.’ He proposed that no torture be permitted with- 
out a warrant issued by a judge, his rationale being that it is 
practiced in any case, so better to create some parameters to 
monitor it. The application for such a warrant, he explained, 
would be “based on the absolute need to obtain immediate 
information in order to save lives, coupled with probable 
cause that the suspect had such information and is unwill- 
ing to reveal it?” 

From 1993, Dershowitz was Felix Frankfurter Professor 
of Law at Harvard Law School. His books include The Best 
Defense (1982); Reversal of Fortune: Inside the von Bulow Case 
(1982), which was made into a successful film; Taking Liber- 
ties: A Decade of Hard Cases, Bad Laws and Bum Raps (1988); 
his autobiography Chutzpah (1991); Contrary to Popular Opin- 
ion (1992); Reasonable Doubts: The Criminal Justice System 
and the O.J. Simpson Case (1997); The Vanishing American 
Jew: In Search of Jewish Identity for the Next Century (1997); 
Sexual McCarthyism: Clinton, Starr, and the Emerging Consti- 
tutional Crisis (2000); Why Terrorism Works: Understanding 
the Threat, Responding to the Challenge (2002); Shouting Fire: 
Civil Liberties in a Turbulent Age (2002); The Case for Israel 
(2003); America Declares Independence (2003); Rights from 
Wrongs: The Origins of Human Rights in the Experience of In- 
justice (2004); and America on Trial: Inside the Legal Battles 
That Transformed Our Nation (2004). 


[Milton Ridvas Konvitz / Rohan Saxena and Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


DERY (Deutsch), TIBOR (1894-1977), Hungarian author 
and poet. Déry’s early work, which was naturalistic and ro- 
mantic, was published in the journal Nyugat (“West”). He 
joined the Hungarian Communist Party in 1919. He left the 
country in the following year and eventually settled in Vienna, 
where he published verse influenced by the activist-surrealist 
school. His first major work, Szemtél szembe (“Face to Face”), a 
trilogy of interrelated short novels, was published in the early 
19308. In 1933 Déry began writing his trilogy Befejezetlen mon- 
dat (“Unfinished Sentence”), which depicts the problems of a 
young man of bourgeois origin seeking the road to Commu- 
nism. As a result of his involvement in the workers’ uprising 
of 1934, Déry was forced to leave Vienna and finally returned 
to Hungary, where he was forbidden to publish most of his 
work. He went into hiding during World War 11, but when his 
works were published after the war, he won recognition both 
in Hungary and abroad. The works which he wrote between 
1955 and 1956, short stories entitled Szerelem (“Love”) and a 
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short story, “Niki,” were designed to expose the evils of the 
“cult of personality.” For his part in the short-lived 1956 revolu- 
tion, as a prominent member of the Petéfi Writers’ Club, Déry 
was sentenced to nine years’ imprisonment. He was released 
in 1961 and, after a short interval, was allowed to resume the 
publication of his work. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Magyar Irodalmi Lexikon, 1 (1963), 250-1. 


[Itamar Yaos-Kest] 


°DERZHAVIN, GABRIEL ROMANOVICH (1743-1816), 
Russian administrator and poet; his investigation of the Jewish 
problem in his role as administrator influenced the status of 
the Jews in Russia and Russian policy toward the Jews from the 
beginning of the 19‘ century to the end of the czarist regime. 
Derzhavin was sent by the authorities in 1799/1800 to Belorus- 
sia, incorporated into Russia after the last partition of Poland, 
to investigate the conditions of Jewish life there in connec- 
tion with a famine that had hit the peasants in the region. His 
conclusions were influenced both by the local Polish nobility, 
who blamed the Jews for the sufferings of the peasants, and 
by the Jew Nathan Note *Notkin, who advised Derzhavin to 
urge the government to direct the Jews from their traditional 
occupations and way of life to employment in crafts and col- 
onization of “New Russia.” The report Derzhavin submitted 
shows that he believed the allegations made against the Jews 
and the Jewish character. He suggested that the Jews should 
be divided into four estates according to income and place of 
residence, and that the steppes of Astrakhan and “New Russia” 
should be made available for Jewish agricultural colonization. 
Jews should be prohibited from keeping taverns and expelled 
from the villages in the old *Pale of Settlement. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.I. Hessen (Gessen), Istoriya yevreyskogo 


naroda v Rossii, 1 (1926), 132-6. 
f976),15 [Abba Ahimeir] 


DESECRATION (Heb. 719M, hillul; lit., “desanctification” or 
“profanation”). 


In the Bible 

Desecration occurs when the holy is replaced by the profane or 
impure, the difference between the two being that the impure 
must be purified before it can be resanctified (e.g., the purg- 
ing and consecration of the altar on the *Day of Atonement, 
Lev. 16:19). The holy things which are subject to desecration or 
contamination are (1) objects, e.g., sacrifices (Lev. 19:8; 22:3), 
priestly dues (Num. 18:22), the sanctuary and its sancta (Lev. 
21:12, 23; Ezek. 23:39; 44:7); (2) persons, e.g., priests (Lev. 21:4, 
9); (3) sacred time, e.g., the Sabbath (Ex. 31:14); and (4) God’s 
name (see below). 

The paradigm of desecration is Ezekiel 22:26: “They [the 
priests] have desecrated My sancta: they did not differentiate 
between the holy and the profane and did not teach [distin- 
guish] between the impure and pure ... so that Iam profaned 
in their midst” (cf. Lev. 10:10; Ezek. 44:23). Thus, owing to 
priestly negligence in protecting the holy realm, the sancta, 
and even God, have been desecrated. Actually, there is but 
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one cause for desecration: the illicit contact of the holy realm 
with the profane or impure, as in the case of the lay person’s 
consuming sacred food reserved for the priests (Lev. 22:15; 
Num. 18:22); the priest incurring forbidden impurity (Lev. 
21:4); the practicing of Moloch worship (Ezek. 23:29; cf. Lev. 
20:3); and foreigners entering the temple area (Ezek. 44:7; cf. 
Ps. 74:7). By figurative extension, desecration is also applied to 
whoredom (Lev. 19:29; 21:9,14; Num. 25:1) and to the violation 
of God’s injunctions (Lev. 22:9; Ps. 89:32) and covenant (Mal. 
2:10). Legitimate desecration (lit., desanctification) takes place 
when the Nazirite (called “holy,” Num. 6:8) ends his vow and 
brings a purification offering to return to his former profane 
state (Num. 6:14), and when the fourth-year fruit harvest is 
dedicated to the Lord (Lev. 19:24; cf. Deut. 20:6; Jer. 31:4). The 
sages logically applied the term to the redemption of all prop- 
erty given over (“sanctified,” Lev. 27:14 ff.) to the sanctuary (TJ, 
Naz. 2:1, 51 d). The sphere of holiness is identified with God’s 
presence on earth. Any reduction in holiness is ipso facto a 
reduction in the divine domain; it is therefore a hillul shem 
YHWH (“a desecration of God’s [power or] Name”). The des- 
ecrations described above are also desecrations of God’s name, 
e.g., those connected with priests (Lev. 21:6; 22:2), sacrifices 
(Lev. 22:32; Mal. 1:12), altars (Amos 2:7-8), and Moloch wor- 
ship (Lev. 18:21; 20:3). One other desecration falls exclusively 
within this category: the false oath (Lev. 19:12; Num. 30:3; Jer. 
34:16). The prophets, moreover, not only condemn Israel on 
this charge but turn it back upon God in their lawsuit against 
Him. The exile, they argue, is a desecration of God’s name (e.g., 
Isa. 48:11) not only because the nations look upon Israel’s hu- 
miliation as a sign of their God’s impotence (so pleads Moses, 
Num. 14:15-16), but because it constitutes a violation of God’s 
promise of the land to the forefathers. In Ezekiel this argument 
is especially prominent. Basing himself on the priestly promise 
that God’s covenanted oath is inviolable (Ezek. 20:44; cf. Lev. 
26:42-45), the prophet affirms that Israel will be restored to its 
land (Ezek. 20:37 ff; 36:20-23; 39:7) though it does not merit 
it (Ezek. 20:44; 36:32). The principle of intention plays a part 
in the penalties prescribed for desecration; if the desecration 
is willful, it is punishable by death (e.g., Num. 18:32), but if 
caused by accidental tampering with sancta (Lev. 5:14-19) or 
by swearing falsely (Lev. 5:20ff.), it is expiable through proper 
remorse and sacrifice (asham). See *Sacrifices. 


[Jacob Milgrom] 


After the Bible 

In the Mishnah sacred things could often be profaned by re- 
citing the correct formula, a procedure obviously adopted to 
simplify social and commercial intercourse. It enabled the 
scholar to dine at the home of the *am ha-arez who was sus- 
pected of not tithing his produce, or to partake of his own 
produce that he had not managed to tithe before the Sabbath 
(Dem. 7:1-5). Incense donated to the Temple or left over from 
a previous year’s allocation had to be temporarily “profaned” 
in order to make it available in the following year for use in 
the Temple service, which the rabbis insisted could not be fi- 
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nanced by private offerings or surpluses. It was profaned by 
paying the salaries of the incense makers with it and then re- 
purchasing it from them with the moneys from the obliga- 
tory annual *Shekel contributions of the community. This 
was in fact a purely bookkeeping operation which, however, 
served to impress upon the people the highest standards of 
probity and ritual propriety when dealing with sacred things, 
which could permanently revert to lay use by payment to the 
Temple treasury in money only, but not in labor (Shek. 4:5, 


6; Tosef., Shek. 2:9). 
[Aryeh Newman] 


DE-SHALIT, AMOS (1926-1969), Israeli scientist and ed- 
ucator. Born in Jerusalem, de-Shalit received his scientific 
training as a pupil of Joel *Racah at the Hebrew University, 
Jerusalem. De-Shalit’s major field of research was theoretical 
physics concerning nuclear structure theory, and his most 
important contributions were on the nuclear shell theory. In 
1963 he published, together with Igal *Talmi, Nuclear Shell 
Theory. De-Shalit headed the nuclear physics department of 
the *Weizmann Institute of Science, Rehovot, from 1954 to 
1964. He was scientific director of the Weizmann Institute 
from 1961 to 1963 and its director general from 1966 to 1968. 
He was elected a member of the Israel Academy of Science 
in 1963 and won the Israel Prize for Natural Sciences in 1965. 
He was an outstanding lecturer and had a tremendous enthu- 
siasm for improved science teaching, which he succeeded in 
communicating to others. He believed that talented young- 
sters were in this technological age one of a nation’s greatest 
assets, and that every effort should be made by the community 
to cultivate these talents. He believed that the future of higher 
education in the sciences was wholly dependent on the basis 
given at secondary education level. On his initiative the Israel 
Ministry of Education set up a committee for the promotion of 
the teaching of natural sciences in Israel in secondary schools 
and he served as chairman. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Europhysics News, 6 (Nov. 1969), 8. 


DESHEH, AVRAHAM (“Pashanel”; 1926-2004), Israeli 
producer. It is hard to imagine contemporary Israeli culture 
without the titanic influence of Avraham “Pashanel” Desheh. 
The number of bands and artists who owe their start in the 
entertainment business to Pashanel is enormous. The *Ha-Ga- 
shash ha-Hiver comedy trio, the seminal rock band Kaverret, 
the theater and singing troupe Green Onion, comedian Sefi 
Rivlin, and pop singer Yardenah Arazi are just some of the 
top acts who in all likelihood would not have made it had it 
not been for Pashanel. 

Pashanel was born in Tel Aviv as Avraham Greenberg. 
His first encounter with the world of theater was as a taxi 
driver, after his release from the British army, when his fares 
included actors from the Cameri Theater. A career in theater 
soon became a burning ambition and he achieved his objective 
in 1957, when he was appointed director of the Zirah Theater. 
His first major stage success came in 1957 when, along with 
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Chaim *Topol and Uri *Zohar, he created the popular Green 
Onion 13-member acting-singing troupe. Pashanel, Topol, and 
Zohar also put out a string of successful of musicals, including 
Evita, Joseph and His Dreamcoat, and Fiddler On the Roof 

After the break-up of Green Onion, in 1961, Pashanel 
and Zohar established the Amami theater production agency, 
which made a number of movies directed by Zohar, such 
as Hor ba-Levanah (“Hole In The Moon”) and Ha-Tarnegol 
(“The Rooster”). Around this time Pashanel was also instru- 
mental in establishing the Hammam music club in Jaffa and 
managed the hit pop group The Roosters, which included 
Yehoram *Gaon, Shaike Levi, Gavri Banai, and Israeli (Poli) 
Poliakov. Under Pashanel’s guidance, the latter three later 
became the long-running seminal comic threesome Ha-Ga- 
shash ha-Hiver. 

In his capacity as a producer, Pashanel was a leading force 
in all areas of the performing arts. He also had a well-devel- 
oped knack for creating successful teams. The leading collab- 
orations he initiated included the confluence of Ha-Gashash 
ha-Hiver with actor-writers Shaike *Ophir, Nissim *Aloni, 
and Yossi *Banai, and the all-female pop trio Shokolad Menta 
Mastik with director-producer Tzadi Tzarfati. 

In his heyday, in the 1950s, 1960s, and early 1970s Pasha- 
nel was the undisputed king of the Israeli entertainment fam- 
ily. In 2002 he was given a Lifetime Achievement award in rec- 
ognition of his contribution to Israeli theater, and he received 
a similar accolade for his movie work at the 2003 Jerusalem 


International Film Festival. 
[Barry Davis (24 ed.)] 


DESKARTA (Diskarta, Daskarta), Babylonian town on the 
river Diala, about 55 mi. (90 km.) northeast of Baghdad. Arab 
writers ascribe the establishment of the town to Hormizd 1 
(reigned 272-3), though he probably only fortified an already 
existing village. The town was of great importance for trade 
with Persia, and it may be assumed that a Jewish community 
existed there from its reestablishment. The earliest definite 
references to such a community are from the fourth century. 
A certain Judah of Deskarta, a disciple of Rava and teacher 
of Pappa, is frequently mentioned. R. Huna of Deskarta was 
another disciple of Rava, which leads to the supposition that 
the Jewish community of Deskarta came under the influence 
of the academy of Mahoza. At the time of Chosroes 11 Parveg 
(590-628), the town became the Sassanid capital. It was de- 
stroyed by Heraclius in 628 and its ruins are still visible south 
of Shahraban. The name derives from Persian das (“district”) 
and Aramaic karta (“town’), and is also used in talmudic lit- 
erature as a name for a place in general, e.g., “the deskarta of 
slaves” (Git. 40a) and “the deskarta of the exilarch” (Er. 59a). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neusner, Babylonia, 2 (1966), 247; J. Ober- 

meyer, Landschaft Babylonien (1929), 146-7. 
[Yitzhak Dov Gilat] 


DESMAESTRE, JONAH (late 14 century), Majorcan 
scholar. Desmaestre was the head of the local yeshivah. De- 
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spite his piety and full devotion to Torah and talmudic stud- 
ies, he was well versed in philosophy and mysticism, math- 
ematics and astronomy. Majorca was an important center of 
astronomical studies. He was the father-in-law of Simeon b. 
Zemah *Duran, and his name is mentioned several times in 
the responsa of his descendants. In the documents of the king- 
dom of Aragon, he is called Biona del Maestre. Desmaestre 
studied in the yeshivah of Barcelona under Perez ha-Kohen. 
Considered one of the most pious men of his generation, 
Desmaestre received permission to travel to Aragon to make 
representations to the king on behalf of his community. With 
Hasdai *Crescas he did much to promote the interests of the 
Jews of the Kingdom of Aragon. He acted as the leader of the 
Jews of Majorca and joined forces with the leaders of the other 
communities in the Kingdom to improve the conditions of the 
Jews. In 1383, he succeeded in obtaining a grant of privilege 
from Pedro tv of Aragon, which reinforced the authority of 
the communal leadership and protected it from harassment by 
converts to Christianity. He vigorously defended the Jews of 
Lérida who had been accused of buying the consecrated Host. 
There is no evidence to confirm the report that Desmaestre 
died as a martyr in the persecution of 1391. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Urkunden, 1 (1929), 542f., index s.v. 
Biona del Maestre; Baer, Spain, index s.v. Jonah Desmaestre; H. Jau- 
lus, in: MGWJ, 23 (1874), 250. 


DE SOLA, prominent Canadian family in the 19' and early 
20' centuries. ABRAHAM DE SOLA (1825-1882), rabbi, author, 
educator, was born into a London family of limited means. He 
received his general education at the City of London School 
and Jewish education from his father, David Aaron, and lin- 
guist Louis Loewe, secretary and aide to Moses Montefiore. 

De Sola applied to be Second Hazan at Bevis Marks, 
but David Piza of Montreal got the job. De Sola, in turn, as- 
sumed Piza’s position at Montreal's Shearith Israel in January 
1847 where he used his pulpit to assert the positive value of 
emancipation for the Jews. He was convinced that Jews, even 
as they embraced the opportunities which equality offered, 
need never compromise their beliefs or practices but could 
remain what he called “consistent” Jews. De Sola lived by this 
credo. Looking to create a strong Montreal Jewish commu- 
nity, he soon organized a Hebrew Philanthropic Society, then 
a congregational school modeled on that of Rebbeca Gratz in 
Philadelphia. He was active in later incarnations of the Phil- 
anthropic Society and assumed a leadership role in the fra- 
ternal organization Kesher shel Barzel. De Sola also entered 
the intellectual life of Anglo- Montreal. He joined the Natural 
History Society, and eventually became its president. In 1848 
he was appointed a lecturer in Hebrew and rabbinic literature 
at McGill College and in 1853 was named a professor of He- 
brew and Oriental literature. He was awarded an honorary 
doctor of laws in 1858. 

De Sola was a prolific author. He revised a catechism for 
use in Jewish schools in 1853, and in 1854 co-authored a Jew- 
ish calendar for 50 years, which included up-to-date informa- 
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tion on the Jewish communities of North America. In 1873 
he purchased from Isaac Leeser’s estate the copyright, plates, 
and some stock of Leeser’s Bible translations, Leeser’s edition 
of the Sephardi liturgy (which De Sola considered superior 
to the Ashkenazi) as well as other works. De Sola published 
a number of works on the compatibility of science with Bible 
and Rabbinic Judaism. He joined some of Montreal's leading 
scientists, most notably the principal of McGill College, J.W. 
Dawson, in proclaiming the principles of natural theology 
and disdain for Darwin. De Sola outlined his views on sci- 
ence and religion in his portrayals of Jewish intellectuals as 
well as in more specialized studies, most notably his 1852-53 
serialized “Observations on the sanatory institutions of the 
Hebrews as bearing upon modern sanatory institutions,” pub- 
lished in 1861. De Sola also had an interest in historical issues 
and published derivative studies on the Jews of France, Po- 
land, and England. 

Abraham de Sola joined Montreal’s Jewish patricians 
when he married Esther Joseph in 1852. They had seven chil- 


dren. 
[Richard Menkis (2™ ed.)] 


Abraham de Sola’s eldest son, AARON DAVID MELDOLA 
(1853-1918), who was born in Montreal, was a Zionist, and 
the first Canadian-born rabbi. He studied under his father’s 
direction, became his assistant in 1876, and succeeded him 
on his death in 1882 as rabbi of the Spanish and Portuguese 
synagogue. He was a member of one of the commissions ap- 
pointed to deal with the Jewish school question in Quebec as 
early as 1886. De Sola, who wrote many newspaper articles in 
defense of Orthodoxy, was appointed first vice president of the 
Orthodox convention in New York in 1898 and was one of the 
committee of three who drew up its declaration of principles. 
In 1902, as vice president of the Union of Orthodox Jewish 
Congregations, he issued a protest against the Central Con- 
ference of American Rabbis for discussing the transfer of the 
Sabbath to Sunday. 

CLARENCE ISAAC (1858-1920), the third son of Abra- 
ham de Sola, was a Zionist and an industrialist. De Sola, 
who was born in Montreal, served as president of the Fed- 
eration of Canadian Zionist Societies from its inception in 
1899 until his death. He was also a member of the Zionist 
General Council of the World Zionist Organization. De Sola 
was a leading figure in the Canadian shipbuilding industry 
and general manager of the Comptoir Belgo-Canadien, the 
Belgium steel and construction trust. He was responsible for 
the establishment of a steamship service between Montreal 
and Antwerp. From 1904 until his death he was Belgian con- 
sul in Montreal. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C.E.M. de Sola, Jewish Ministers (1905); JE, 11 
(1905), 432-3; B.G. Sack, History of the Jews in Canada, 1 (1945), pas- 
sim; C.E. Hart (ed.), The Jew in Canada (1926), passim. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: G. Tulchinsky, Taking Root (1991), 40-60; R. Menkis, 
in: LY. Zinguer and S.W. Bloom (eds.), Lantisémitisme éclairé (2003), 
313-31; A. Joseph, Heritage of a Patriarch (1995). 

[Ben G. Kayfetz] 
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DE SOLA, JUAN BARTOLOME (c. 1800-1858), Venezue- 
lan general. Much confusion has existed about the place and 
date of birth of Juan De Sola. Presumably the son of Jeudah 
De Sola Nunes da Costa and of Sarah Ricardo, he was born 
c. 1800 on the island of St. Thomas. With the outbreak of the 
war for independence he joined the army of Gran Colombia 
(which included New Granada (Colombia) Venezuela, and 
Ecuador), obtaining the rank of lieutenant at the age of 19. 
In 1820 he was transferred to the “Bravos de Apure” Battal- 
ion, where he remained until the battle of Carabobo (1821). 
He was promoted to captain and decorated with the Coat of 
Arms of the “Vencedores de Carabobo” and with the bust of 
the liberator Simon Bolivar. To facilitate his marriage Juan 
embraced Catholicism in 1823. In the book where his conver- 
sion is registered one may read: “I proceeded to the instruc- 
tion of Mr. Juan De Sola, Captain of the Battalion Apure, of 
the Hebrew nation, natural of St. Thomas [...] I baptized him 
solemnly according to the Roman ritual and I imposed upon 
him the name of Juan Bartolomé de la Concepcién.’ In 1830, 
Juan Bartolomé, then colonel of artillery, requested Venezu- 
elan nationality, which was granted to him immediately. In 
1837 he was appointed provisional governor of the Carabobo 
province. As president of the Provincial Delegation he sanc- 
tioned the ordinance that would create the public lighting sys- 
tem of the province. In 1858, he was promoted to the rank of 
brigadier general, but he died in Valencia (Venezuela) before 
he could take up the appointment. 


[Jacob Carciente (274 ed.)] 


DESSAU, BERNARDO (1863-1949), Italian experimental 
physicist. Born in Offenbach, Germany, Dessau became an 
Italian citizen. He was a member of the Italian Academy of 
Sciences and professor at the University of Perugia (1904). He 
acted as shohet for the small Perugia Jewish community. An 
active Zionist, he founded II Vessillo Israelitico, the first Ital- 
ian Zionist periodical. He wrote books on wireless telegraphy, 
physical and chemical properties of alloys, and physics. 


DESSAU, HERMANN (1856-1931), German historian and 
philologist. The son of the director of a Jewish school, Des- 
sau studied under Theodor *Mommsen and became his col- 
laborator at the Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. In 1884 he 
was appointed lecturer and in 1896 professor of ancient his- 
tory at the University of Berlin; from 1900 he worked as the 
Latin epigraphist of the Prussian Academy. Dessau’s principal 
studies were related to Latin inscriptions, the political and ad- 
ministrative problems of the Roman Empire, and Latin and 
patristic literature. He edited and published the basic book in 
the field of Latin inscriptions, Inscriptiones Latinae Selectae 
(5 vols. in 3, 1892-1916); his work on the Roman Empire, Ge- 
schichte der roemischen Kaiserzeit, remained incomplete, only 
the first two volumes being published (1924-30). Dessau was 
deeply attached to the traditional roots of Judaism. In 1919 he 
joined the council of the research department of the Akad- 
emie fuer die Wissenschaft des Judentums in Berlin. The last 
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chapter of his book on the Roman Empire, entitled “Judaea 
und die Juden,” was directed against the chapter bearing the 
same title in Mommsen’s history of the Roman Empire. His 
mastery both of Roman history and of talmudic sources en- 
abled him to attempt a reevaluation of the period of the Sec- 
ond Temple in the light of its Jewish character as well as in the 
context of general history. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neue Deutsche Biographie, 3 (1957), 8.V. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Enciclopedia Judaica Castellana, 3 (1948), 473. 


DESSAU, PAUL (1894-1979), German composer. The grand- 
son of a cantor, Dessau was born in Hamburg. He was co-répé- 
titeur in Hamburg (1912) and conducted operetta at the Tivoli 
Theatre, Bremen (1913). In 1919 he became co-répétiteur and 
conductor in Cologne. In 1925 he was appointed principal 
conductor at the Statlische Oper, Berlin, and won the Schott 
Prize for his Violin Concertino. He left Germany in 1933 and 
visited Palestine. In 1939 he settled in New York and wrote a 
number of film scores (such as Adamah in 1947), but his po- 
litical convictions led him to return to East Germany in 1948 
and he made his home in East Berlin. Dessau composed in 
several fields. His vocal music, influenced by the concise verse 
of Bertolt Brecht (whom he met in New York in 1943), em- 
braced almost every genre from political song to cantata and 
full-length opera. The latter include the operas Mutter Cou- 
rage und ihre Kinder (1946), Das Verhoer des Lukullus (1951), 
Puntila (1957-59), Lanzelot (1969), Einstein (1971-73), and Le- 
once and Lena (1977-78). Dessau wrote also functional music 
for theater and radio. In 1936, he composed for the synagogue 
an oratorio, Haggadah, for which Max *Brod supplied the 
text. His early works were in free tonality; from 1936 he was 
influenced by the twelve-tone technique of *Leibowitz. After 
the rigorous separation of West and East Berlin, he remained 
one of the few artists allowed to commute between the two 
Germanys. He became a member of the East Berlin Deutsche 
Akademie der Kiinste in 1952 and was appointed professor in 
1959. He was honored by both the East and West Berlin acad- 
emies, he received an honorary doctorate from Leipzig Uni- 
versity (1974), and four National Prizes of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic (1953, 1956, 1965, 1974). Among his works are 
operas for children, the cantata Requiem for Lumumba (1963), 
and symphonic and chamber music. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online; MGG; Baker’s Biographi- 
cal Dictionary; F. Hennenberg, Dessau-Brecht Musikalische Arbeiten 
(1963), with bibl.; idem, Paul Dessau (1965); idem, Fiir Sie portratiert: 
Paul Dessau (1974, 1981); J.J. Gordon, “Paul Dessau and his Opera Ein- 
stein; Ph.D. thesis, University College of Wales (1990). 


[Peter Emanuel Gradenwitz / Israela Stein (2"4 ed.)] 


DESSAUER, FRIEDRICH (1881-1963), German engineer, 
biophysicist, and philosopher. Born in Aschaffenburg, Des- 
sauer originally worked in the X-ray industry, and in 1921 be- 
came professor of biophysics at Frankfurt. He was a Center 
Party member of the Reichstag from 1924 to 1933, and editor 
of the Rhein-Mainische Volkszeitung und Handelsblatt. When 
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the Nazis came to power he fled to Istanbul, where in 1934 he 
set up the biophysical and radiological institute. He became 
professor of experimental physics at Fribourg, Switzerland, 
1937, but returned to Frankfurt in 1950 and was reappointed 
to a professorship there. 

Dessauer wrote numerous scientific books and articles 
as well as many philosophical works. The chief of these were 
Leben, Natur, Religion (1924, 1926°), Philosophie der Technik 
(1927, 1933°), Mensch und Kosmos (1948), Die Teleologie in der 
Natur (1949), Prometheus und die Weltuebel (1959), and Was 
ist der Mensch? Die vier Fragen des Immanuel Kant (1959). He 
analyzed the assumptions of science and technology and their 
connections with philosophical and religious principles. 

[Richard H. Popkin] 


DESSLER, ELIJAH ELIEZER (1891-1954), one of the person- 
alities of the *Musar movement. Dessler was born in Homel, 
Russia. His father, Reuben Baer, had been a pupil and subse- 
quently one of the directors of the bet ha-talmud in the small 
town of Kelme (Lithuania), founded by Simhah Zissel Ziv, the 
outstanding disciple of Israel *Lipkin (Salanter), founder of 
the Musar movement. Reuben Baer’s home, however, was in 
Homel where he engaged in business, and there Dessler passed 
his early youth. At the Kelme bet ha-talmud, he pursued tal- 
mudic studies and his teachers included Zevi Hirsch Broda 
and Nahum Velvel Ziv, leading exponents of Musar. On the 
outbreak of World War 1 he returned to Homel, studying at the 
yeshivah established there by refugees from the Lithuanian ye- 
shivot and administered by his father. In Homel he came close 
also to hasidic circles and was influenced by their ideas. In 1919 
he married the daughter of Nahum Velvel Ziv and went to Riga 
where he engaged unsuccessfully in business. In 1929 he settled 
in London where he became the rabbi of a synagogue, first in 
East London and then in North-East London, and became the 
supervisor of a large talmud torah. He exercised a profound 
influence on the teaching of Musar, not only because of the 
profundity of his ideas but on account of his personal ethical 
conduct. In 1941 he accepted an invitation to become director 
of a kolel for advanced Talmud study in *Gateshead, England, 
where he also lectured on Musar. He served in an honorary 
capacity, earning his livelihood by giving private lessons. The 
kolel added to the prestige and development of the Gateshead 
yeshivah and his influence extended beyond England to other 
countries, through its graduates who served as heads of yeshi- 
vot. In 1947 Dessler accepted the invitation of Rabbi Joseph 
Kahaneman to become the spiritual supervisor of Ponevezh 
yeshivah in Bene-Berak, Israel, and there he remained until 
his death. His teachings were a harmonious combination of 
the doctrine of Musar, particularly as taught in Kelme, with 
the concepts of Jewish religious philosophy, *Kabbalah, and 
*Hasidism. Some of his ideas were published by his pupils, in 
part from his own manuscripts and in part from notes taken 
from his lectures, Mikhtav me-Eliyahu (3 vols., 1955-64). The 
work contains attempts at a confrontation between Jewish and 
general philosophy, arising from the problems raised by those 
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of his pupils who had studied philosophy. A periodical named 
after him is published at irregular intervals in London by his 
followers, in which his ideas are discussed. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Carmell, in: L. Jung (ed.), Guardians of 
our Heritage (1958), 675-99; Mikhtav me-Eliyahu, 1 (1955), biogra- 
phy at the beginning. 

[Zvi Kaplan] 


DESSOIR, LUDWIG (originally Leopold Dessauer; 1810- 
1874), German actor. He was born in Posen, the son of a mer- 
chant. Dessoir first appeared on the stage at the age of 14. From 
1831 he acted in provincial theaters in character and heroic 
roles in classical repertoire (Shakespeare, Goethe, Schiller). 
He succeeded Karl August Devrients at the theater of Karl- 
sruhe and was invited in 1849 to the Royal Theater in Berlin, 
where he continued his work for the next 23 years. His abil- 
ity to analyze and interpret the spiritual content of a role en- 
abled him to render many subtle characterizations. Dessoir 
was considered one of the finest Shakespearean actors of his 
time, not only on the German stage, but also in London, where 
he appeared in 1853. Lear, Othello, Hamlet, and Coriolanus, 
as well as Faust, Uriel Acosta, and Louis x1, were among his 
best portrayals. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: O.F. Genischen, Berliner Hofschauspieler 
(1872); G.H. Lewes, On Actors and the Art of Acting (1875). ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: C. Sander, Ludwig Dessoir — Ein Schauspieler des 19. 
Jahrhunderts (Rekonstruktion einer Schauspielkunst) (1967). 


DESSOIR, MAX (1867-1947), German philosopher and 
psychologist, of Jewish origin (he described himself as a 
“Vierteljude”); son of Ludwig *Dessoir. Dessoir studied with 
Wilhelm Dilthey and received doctorates in philosophy and 
medicine. He was professor of philosophy in Berlin, 1897-1934 
and taught until 1933. He only left Berlin in 1943 and returned 
to Germany in 1946 and taught at Frankfurt. Dessoir was par- 
ticularly interested in marginal psychological phenomena, 
and in 1889 coined the term “parapsychology.” He described 
and criticized the anthroposophy of Rudolph Steiner. Des- 
soir anticipated *Freud by introducing a theory of the sub- 
conscious, based on experiments carried out with hypnosis 
and dream analysis and psychological observation of daily 
life. Dessoir was also interested in aesthetics and “the general 
science of art” - a branch of study he founded. Aesthetic ob- 
jects (or essences), in his view, include many phenomena in 
nature and in everyday life; while works of art have not only 
an aesthetic significance but also possess functions of meaning 
which embrace the whole range of culture: religious, moral, 
pedagogical, political, social functions, etc. Dessoir’s aesthet- 
ics are mainly objectivist. He founded the Zeitschrift fuer Aes- 
thetik und allgemeine Kunstwissenschaft in 1906 and was its 
editor for 30 years. His works include Das Doppel-Ich (1890); 
Geschichte der neueren deutschen Psychologie (1894); Aesthe- 
tik und allgemeine Kunstwissenschaft (1906); Vom Jenseits der 
Seele (1917); Der Okkultismus in Urkunden, 3 vols. (1925), ed. 
by M. Dessoir; Beitraege zur allgemeinen Kunstwissenschaft 
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(1929); Die Rede als Kunst (1940); Buch der Erinnerung (1946), 
an autobiography. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Herrmann, Max Dessoir, Mensch und 
Werk (1927); W. Kuehne, Max Dessoirs Methode... (1922); A. Wer- 
ner, in: Philosophia, 2 (Belgrade, 1937), 299-307 (Ger.). ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: A. Kurzweg, Die Geschichte der Berliner “Gesellschaft 
fiir Experimental-Psychologie” mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung ihrer 
Ausgangssituation und Wirkens Max Dessoir (1976); R. Steiner, Von 
Seelenrdtseln - Max Dessoir tiber Antroposophie (1983). 


DETENTION. 


In the Bible 

The Torah does not recognize the use of imprisonment as a 
punishment for criminal offenses (see *Imprisonment), but 
it explicitly mentions the placing of a person in detention as 
part of the procedure of making a legal determination in the 
case. Thus we read about the man found gathering wood on 
the Sabbath - a deed which was clearly considered a very se- 
rious offense — who was placed in detention pending comple- 
tion of the clarification regarding the punishment that would 
be imposed upon him: “And they put him in custody, because 
it was not specified what should be done to him [what needed 
to be done with him]” (Lev. 15:34). The Aramaic translations 
of this verse interpret the meaning of the word “custody” as 
holding him in jail, i.e., detention. The Midrash explains that 
although it was clear that he was liable for the death penalty, 
it was still not clear by what means he was to be executed 
and therefore he was put in detention in the meantime (Sifri, 
Numbers, 114). Similarly, a man who blasphemed the name of 
God - another offense that was clearly extremely grave - was 
placed in detention until it was clarified what should be done 
with him: “And they put him in custody, that it might be de- 
clared unto them at the mouth of the Lord.” (Lev. 24:12). In- 
deed, the punishment imposed on the offender in both cases, 
according to the command of God, was the death penalty (see 
*Capital Punishment). 


In Talmudic Literature 

DETENTION OF THOSE LIABLE FOR CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 
On the basis of these sources, tannaitic literature expanded 
the provisions regarding detention and it was determined 
that the person condemned to capital punishment should be 
put in detention: “To teach us that all of those condemned to 
capital punishment are to be placed in detention” (Sifri, Num- 
bers, 114); However, these words do not indicate the stage at 
which the offender is placed in detention — whether after the 
completion of his trial, or when he is still only a suspect; and 
if at the stage in which he is only a suspect — what kind of evi- 
dence is sufficient for this. 


DETENTION OF SUSPECTS IN ORDER TO ESTABLISH THE 
IDENTITY OF THE OFFENDER. In the opinion of Rabbi Judah 
(second century), detention was also utilized in cases in which 
the offender is located among a group of innocent people, 
and it is not known which of them is the murderer. His view 
diverged from the Sages’ view, according to which in such a 
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case all are exempt from detention, in his opinion - “they are 
all placed in jail” until it becomes apparent which of them is 
the murderer (Sanhedrin 9:3). 


DETENTION OF THOSE CONDEMNED TO DEATH. A person 
sentenced to death was placed in detention until the sentence 
was carried out. The Mishna (San. 11:4) and the Tosefta (Zuck- 
ermandel edition, San. 11:7) state that the sentence of the stub- 
born and rebellious son, the rebellious elder, the inciter, the 
one who leads others astray, the false prophet and the perjured 
witness is not implemented immediately after sentencing but 
rather “he is brought up to the High Court in Jerusalem and 
is kept in custody until the festival and he is executed during 
the intermediate days of the festival?” This is the position of 
Rabbi Akiva, with which Rabbi Judah disagrees, and he states 
that in order not to cause the offender to suffer a delay of jus- 
tice he is to be executed immediately. 


DETENTION OF THE SUSPECT ONLY WHEN THERE IS EVI- 
DENCE; HUMAN DIGNITY. In the beginning of the fourth 
century, the amoraim of Erez Israel ruled that the judge may 
not place a suspect in detention unless there was solid evi- 
dence that he had committed the offense. Rabbi Yose, in the 
Jerusalem Talmud (San. 7, 8), rejects the notion that it is per- 
missible to detain a person in the street only because of the 
suspicion that he has committed murder, insofar as such an 
act constitutes an affront to his dignity: “Can it be that we 
will seize someone in the marketplace and humiliate him?” 
On the basis of the Mishna in Tractate Sanhedrin (7:5) Rabbi 
Yose rules that a person suspect of having committed a capi- 
tal crime is detained even prior to being judged, but only in 
cases in which there are witnesses who testify that the suspect 
committed the murder in which case it is permissible to ar- 
rest and detain him. 


KEEPING A PERSON IN JAIL UNTIL THE RESULTS OF THE 
OFFENSE ARE CLARIFIED. In addition to the detention of a 
person suspected of having committed murder, talmudic lit- 
erature provides that a person may be detained even prior to 
a determination of his liability for the death penalty, when it 
is absolutely certain that he committed the offense, and as a 
result of which it may subsequently transpire that he is liable 
for capital punishment. Regarding a person who strikes and 
injures another, the Torah states that, once the victim gets up 
from his sickbed and it is clear that he will not die from the 
assault, the perpetrator is only liable for the various heads of 
damages (see *Damages): “And if men strive together, and 
one smite another with a stone, or with his fist, and he die 
not, but keeps his bed: ifhe rise again, and walk abroad upon 
his staff, then shall he that struck him be acquitted: only he 
shall pay for the loss of his time, and shall cause him to be 
thoroughly healed” (Ex. 21:18-19). The Mekhilta (Mekhilta 
of Rabbi Ishmael, Horowitz edition, Mishpatim, Parashah 6) 
rejects the possibility that the attacker “will provide guaran- 
tors and go walking in the market” until the victim recovers 
and it provides that “he is detained until the victim recovers.” 
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The Babylonian Talmud cites a similar interpretation of this 
verse in the name of the Amora, Rabba, according to whom 
it is not possible that the Torah is teaching us that if the vic- 
tim recovers, the attacker will not be executed, because this 
is self-evident. Consequently, the purpose of the verse in the 
Torah must be to teach us that the attacker is held in jail until 
the fate of the victim is clear; if he died — the attacker is ex- 
ecuted and if he recovered — the attacker will only pay dam- 
ages (TB, Ket. 33, 2; San. 78, 2). According to Rashi’s explana- 
tion (San., ibid.), the purpose of the detention is to prevent 
the attacker from fleeing. 


In the Post-Talmudic Literature 

HOLDING A PERSON IN DETENTION — MERELY A PROCE- 
DURAL TOOL OR PART OF THE PUNISHMENT. Regarding the 
detention of a suspect in a criminal offense, we have found a 
dispute from the period of the geonim. Their dispute dealt with 
the question of whether it was permissible to detain a person 
on the Sabbath or a holy day, and from their words we learn 
of a different outlook regarding the essence of detention. Rav 
Paltoi Gaon (Pumbedita, ninth century; Halakhic Rulings 
[Miller], 135) answered that he must be put in detention but 
he should not be flogged because flogging constitutes a dese- 
cration of the Sabbath (see *Flogging). In his opinion, the de- 
tention is for the sole purpose of preventing him from fleeing, 
and it does not contain any punitive element. About 150 years 
later, *Sherira Gaon held in an opposing opinion, that “it is 
not permissible to put a person in jail on a holy day, and all 
the more so this is impermissible on the Sabbath ...” (Shibbo- 
lei ha-Leket, 60); according to his view, the detention itself is 
part of the sentence and of the punishment, and therefore it is 
impermissible on the Sabbath. It should be noted that the hal- 
akhic authorities continued to consider this issue, which was 
also dealt with by Joseph Caro (Beit Yosef, on, end of sec. 263), 
the Rama (Shulkhan Arukh, on, 339, 4) and Jacob Reischer 
(Responsa Shevut Yaakov 1:14 Germany, the 18 century). 


THE AMOUNT OF EVIDENCE NECESSARY IN ORDER TO KEEP 
A SUSPECT IN DETENTION. The discussion in the Jerusalem 
Talmud, supra, regarding the detention of a suspect from the 
moment that there is evidence against him, has been inter- 
preted in various ways: R. Nissim Gerondi (Hidushei Haran, 
San. 56, 1) interprets that the mere existence of witnesses is in- 
sufficient in order to place the suspect in detention; rather they 
must actually appear and testify before the court adjudicating 
the matter, and only then will it be possible to place the suspect 
in detention. In an opposing opinion, Rabbi Moshe *Margoliot 
(Penei Moshe, Jerusalem Talmud, ibid.) interprets the words 
of the Jerusalem Talmud as providing that it is sufficient that 
the existence of witnesses has been established. 


OVERALL SURVEY OF THE LAWS OF DETENTION AND RE- 
LEASE ON BOND - THE RESPONSUM OF THE RIBASH. R. 
Isaac bar Sheshet *Perfet (Responsa of the Ribash, sec. 236) 
received an inquiry from the heads of the community in the 
city of Tiroal in the Aragon region of Spain regarding the law 
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applicable to a Jew who was suspected of being an informer 
and who was prosecuted before the rabbinical court in Tiroal. 
In the question posed to him various problems are raised, 
both substantive and procedural, regarding the crime of in- 
forming, including the issue of release of the suspect from 
jail upon the posting of bail. The Ribash replies in a clear and 
leading responsum on this subject, and sets forth the rules of 
the detention: 

a. The detention is only in the case of a suspect in a crimi- 
nal offense for which the punishment is “a sentence pertain- 
ing to the body of the guilty party,’ i.e., capital punishment or 
imprisonment, and not when the expectation is that he “will 
only be obligated to pay money” 

b. The rabbinical court will order the detention of a sus- 
pect only if it was convinced that “the prosecutor’s claims are 
substantiated” — in other words, that the evidence is sufficient 
to support a reasonable suspicion against him. 

c. The legitimate grounds for detention are (1) to ensure 
that the suspect will stand trial; (2) to ensure that the suspect, 
if convicted, will serve his sentence; (3) it is unacceptable for 
the suspect to be “strolling about the marketplace” while the 
court is adjudicating his case. This rationale could be inter- 
preted from the point of view of “public opinion,’ insofar as 
the public is likely to be disturbed by the contradiction in- 
herent in the fact that, while a trial for a serious crime is un- 
derway, the suspect is free to go where he pleases. However, 
it seems that it should be interpreted in accordance with the 
accepted grounds for detention that are in use in the con- 
temporary judicial system, according to which the suspect's 
“walking in the marketplace” may obfuscate evidentiary ma- 
terial, intimidate witnesses, endanger the public inasmuch as 
he may commit additional crimes, etc. 

d. Regarding release on bail - a suspect who is held in 
detention cannot be released on the basis of bail posted by 
others, for the reason that if he flees and does not stand trial, 
on the one hand the obligation to try criminals will not be ful- 
filled, and, on the other hand, there is no reason for those who 
posted the bail to pay for a crime perpetrated by another. 

From the words of the Ribash, therefore, it may be stated 
that a suspect may be placed in detention only if the crime he 
is suspected of having committed would render him subject 
to capital punishment or imprisonment, the court is satisfied 
that the prosecutor has solid grounds for charging him and 
there is concern that if he is not placed in detention the safety 
of the public will be jeopardized or that there will be an ob- 
struction of justice. 


DETENTION OF A PERSON UNTIL THE CONSEQUENCES OF 
HIS ACTION ARE CLARIFIED. Regarding one who strikes an- 
other, when it is still not known whether the victim will die or 
not, the Rambam held (Hilkhot Roze’ah, 4, 3) according to the 
words of the Babylonian Talmud cited above, that the court 
must evaluate the injury; if in its opinion the victim will die 
from it, then “the perpetrator is imprisoned immediately and 
they wait for this,” to see if he will indeed die, in which case the 
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perpetrator will be executed, and if he recovers, the perpetra- 
tor will only be liable to pay monetary damages. 


In the State of Israel 

In the State of Israel, the law regarding the problem of deten- 
tions has been the subject of controversy, and has even seen 
vicissitudes, and the provisions of Jewish law have had a deci- 
sive role in its formation. We will expand on this issue some- 
what, insofar as we can learn from it the appropriate manner 
in which the Israeli legal system should absorb values from 
its roots planted in the heritage of Israel and in Jewish law, in 
particular regarding significant issues like detention, that have 
bearing on human dignity and freedom. 

In the past, before governing legislation was adopted re- 
garding this issue, there was an opinion that the court could 
arrest a suspect in a serious crime even if there was no appre- 
hension regarding public safety or obstruction of justice. The 
main justification for this procedure was to ensure the public’s 
trust in the effectiveness of the criminal justice system. 

A thorough examination of the approach of Jewish law to 
the laws of detention is found in the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Abukasis case (BsH 71/78, State of Israel v. Ra- 
chel Abukasis, 32(2) PD 240). In the wake of the appeal of the 
extension of the arrest order, the Court (Justice Menachem 
Elon) was asked to make a determination regarding the prin- 
ciples behind the laws of detention, and the Court discussed 
the position of Jewish law regarding this problem at length. 
The Court presented the principles that were set forth by the 
Ribash and adopted them, in order to rule, by way of judi- 
cial legislation, relying on “the democratic principles of our 
legal system and the principles of our historical and national 
law — the Jewish law” (BSHP 2169/92 Suissa v. The State of 
Israel, 46(3) PD 338, p. 342), that the seriousness of the crime 
is not sufficient in itself in order to hold a person in deten- 
tion - except in cases of murder, etc., that were set forth in 
the legislation. 

In 1988, the Knesset passed an amendment to the Rules 
of Criminal Procedure, which explicitly provided that the 
seriousness of the crime, in and of itself, would not serve as 
grounds for detention of a defendant prior to his trial, unless 
there was proof of a reasonable basis to fear that the public 
security would be endangered or that there would be an ob- 
struction of justice, or, if as a result of the seriousness of cer- 
tain crimes enumerated in the law, there was a presumption 
of such a danger. 

In a later decision of the Supreme Court (the Suissa deci- 
sion, supra), the Court (Justice Menachem Elon) emphasized 
that, in the wake of the legislation in the State of Israel of the 
Basic Law: Human Dignity and Freedom, whose stated goal 
is to solidify the values of the State of Israel as a Jewish and 
democratic state, “the justification for abrogating this basic 
right (of individual freedom) ... is that if he goes free he will 
endanger the safety of the public or of an individual or will 
obstruct justice, and these alone. Our feelings of revulsion due 
to the seriousness of the crime or our concern regarding the 
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effectiveness of the criminal system cannot justify abrogating 
a person's freedom and detaining him behind bars; the legisla- 
ture designated alternatives to achieve these purposes, such as 
house arrest, and additional means” (ibid., p. 347). 

At present, the law in the State of Israel is set forth in the 
Rules of Criminal Procedure (Enforcement Powers - Arrests), 
1996. Pursuant to this law, a judge may order the detention 
of a suspect before the filing of an indictment only when he 
is convinced that there is a reasonable suspicion that the per- 
son committed a crime whose punishment is more than three 
months’ imprisonment, and in addition there is a reasonable 
basis to believe that if the suspect is not detained the result will 
be endangerment of the safety of an individual or of society at 
large or of State security or obstruction of justice or, if there 
are special reasons that necessitate detention, in order to carry 
out an investigation (sec. 13). Detention such as this, prior to 
the filing of an indictment, is limited in duration. 

After the filing of an indictment, the Court is authorized 
to order the detention of a suspect until the completion of legal 
proceedings, when, as set forth above, there is reason to be- 
lieve that otherwise an obstruction of justice will result or that 
the suspect presents a danger, and in addition to this, also in 
the case of the most serious crimes, involving serious violence, 
threat to public security or domestic violence (sec. 21). 

A policeman is authorized to arrest a person even with- 
out a court order in circumstances in which he has a reason- 
able basis to believe that the person represents a threat to the 
security of the public or of a person, or that the failure to order 
his detention will result in an obstruction of justice (sec. 23). 
In all cases of arrest and detention by a policeman, a police 
officer must approve the arrest with a short time, and a judge 
must confirm the arrest within 24 hours. 

The similarities between these detention provisions and 
the limits on holding a person in detention that the Ribash set 
out in his responsum, supra can be clearly seen. 

As distinguished from the holding of the Ribash, who 
ruled that when there are grounds for detention the suspect 
may not be released on bail, the provisions of Israeli law set 
forth that, as long as it is possible to substitute release on bail 
or other restricting terms for the detention, it is obligatory 
to do so. 

(See also *Imprisonment.) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Elon, Ha-Mishpat Ha-Ivri (1988), 3:1464f., 
1551ff.; idem, Jewish Law (1994), 4:1739f., 1843 ff; idem “Imprisonment 
in Jewish Law,’ in: Jubilee Book in Honor of Pinchas Rosen (1962); 
idem, “Basic Laws: Establishing the Values of a Jewish and Demo- 
cratic State (Problems in Criminal Law),” in: Mehkarei Mishpat (Bar- 
Ilan Law Studies), 13:1 (1996), 27-86; L. Kaminer, “Prison Sentences 
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DETROIT, largest city in Michigan, U.S., with a Jewish popu- 
lation of around 103,000 (with Ann Arbor) in 2001, compris- 
ing 1.9% of the city’s total population. Part of the distinction of 
Detroit Jews derives from the nature and history of Detroit. Its 
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economy, the first to emerge as distinctly 20" century Ameri- 
can — that is, mobile, grounded in automobiles, roads, and re- 
lated industries, and therefore suburbs, shopping centers, and 
massive industrial complexes like the Ford Rouge Plant - pro- 
duced enormous wealth or the prospects of it. If Jewish immi- 
gration to the U.S. stopped in 1924, immigration to Detroit did 
not. Jews came from other American cities, seeking employ- 
ment in the Ford factories or the related industries. Sometimes 
families that had been in this country for as many as 20 years 
picked up and left places like New York, Philadelphia, India- 
napolis, Cleveland, or Baltimore to come to Detroit. 


1760-1840 

Jews had come to Michigan in the 18'* century as fur traders 
and merchants. Chapman Abraham, Detroit’s first known Jew- 
ish settler, arrived in Detroit in 1762 and became a success- 
ful trader for more than 20 years. Levi Solomons, partner of 
Chapman Abraham, was captured by the Indians near Detroit 
during the 1763 Pontiac Conspiracy. Chapman Abraham was 
captured during the 1763 Indian siege of Detroit, and after two 
harrowing months was released in exchange for an Indian 
chief. During the American Revolution Abraham fought in 
Canada against the invading Americans, remaining a loyalist 
all his life. Later records show he lived in Detroit in 1783. Hay- 
man *Levy of New York, largest fur trader among the colonists 
and at one time a partner of Levi Solomons, carried on exten- 
sive business with Detroit merchants from 1774. 

Ezekiel *Solomon, Michigan’s first known Jewish set- 
tler, arrived in Fort Michilimackinac (today Mackinaw City) 
in 1761, and lived in Detroit in 1789. Moses David, of the 
well-known Montreal *David family, lived in Sandwich (now 
Windsor), Ontario, in 1792, when Sandwich and Detroit were 
still under British rule. Isaac *Moses joined Zion Lodge, De- 
troit’s first Masonic lodge, in 1798, two years after Detroit's 
occupation by the Americans. Louis Benjamin was awarded 
a new plot of ground in 1808 to indemnify him for his loss in 
Detroit's great fire of 1805. Frederick E. Cohen, an English Jew, 
was in Detroit in 1837 during the Canadian rebellion, when he 
served in the Canadian militia. He became a prominent por- 
trait painter, the first Jewish artist in Michigan. His self-por- 
trait hangs in the Detroit Institute of Arts. 


1840-1880 

German Jews arrived in Detroit in significant numbers in 
the 1840s. Charles E. Bresler, a settler of the Ann Arbor-Yp- 
silanti area in the 1830s, moved to Detroit in 1844. He dealt 
in horses, furs, and wool, and made a fortune importing steel 
pens. He was one of the incorporators of Detroit’s first Jewish 
congregation, Temple Beth El. Edward Kanter arrived in De- 
troit that same year, moving to Mackinac the following year 
where he was employed by the American Fur Company. Later 
he worked for the Leopold Brothers, pioneers on the island 
of Mackinac in the fishery business, and fur traders. Kanter 
returned to Detroit in 1852 and became Detroit’s first Jewish 
banker and the first Michigan Jew to serve in the state legis- 
lature. Kanter Street is named after him. Simon Freedman, a 
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settler of Adrian, Michigan, in the early 1840s, established a 
large dry goods business in Detroit around 1844, joined by 
his family. Like Besler, the Freedman brothers were among 
the founders of Beth El: Joseph was the first secretary of the 
congregation, Simon served as president, and Herman was 
president of the religious school board. In the 1870s David J. 
Wockum was the first Jew to serve on the Detroit Board of 
Education. 

In 1850 Congregation Beth El was founded in the home 
of Sarah and Isaac Couzens by 12 German Jewish families. In 
1851 a half acre of land on Champlain (later Lafayette) Street 
was purchased for a cemetery, the oldest Jewish congrega- 
tional cemetery in Michigan. Beth El congregation's first rabbi, 
Samuel Marcus, was interred there in 1854 during a cholera 
epidemic. Originally an Orthodox congregation, Beth El be- 
came Reform in 1861, resulting in the withdrawal of 17 mem- 
bers who formed the Orthodox Shaarey Zedek congregation, 
later an important Conservative congregation. Beth El became 
a large and influential Reform Congregation, and among its 
leading rabbis was Kaufmann *Kohler (1869-71). 


1880-1914 

By 1880 there were approximately 1,000 Jews in Detroit, more 
than half from Eastern Europe, the others, German Jews. De- 
troit’s Jewish population leaped during the so-called Great 
Migration from Eastern Europe, especially from 1880 to 1910 
and from 1917 to 1924 when the government instituted its im- 
migration restrictions. By 1920 the number of Jews in Detroit 
had reached almost 35,000, a 247% increase in 10 years while 
the general population of Detroit increased only 114%. There 
was one Reform congregation, Temple Beth El, and four Or- 
thodox congregations, Shaarey Zedek, Bnai Israel (1871), Bnai 
Jacob (1875), and Beth Jacob (1878). Three charities existed: 
the Ladies’ Society for the Support of Hebrew Widows and 
Orphans, popularly known as “Frauen Verein” (1863), Beth 
El Hebrew Relief Society, and Shaarey Zedek Jewish Relief 
Society. Bnai Brith, Kesher Shel Barzel, and the Free Sons of 
Israel all had lodges in Detroit, and there was one flourishing 
social club, the Phoenix Social Club (1872). 

Relations between the Ostjuden newcomers, most of 
whom were of the Orthodox tradition, and the more accul- 
turated German Jews, primarily members of Temple Beth El, 
were ambivalent. Considerations of class, social standing, reli- 
gious outlook, and degree of Americanization tended to keep 
the groups separate. However, the German community’s sense 
of obligation to their less fortunate coreligionists overcame 
their feelings of antipathy, at least publicly, with the founding 
of two new charitable societies, the Hebrew Ladies’ Sewing 
Society (1882) and the Self-Help Circle (1889), organized to 
assist the new immigrants, although many of them felt patron- 
ized. In 1896 a Detroit News article noted that “it is very rare 
that a German Israelite seeks relief from anybody,’ contrast- 
ing German Jews with East European Jews who needed char- 
ity. By 1903, however, a Detroit Free Press article pointed out 
that Russian Jews, while not so successful in business as Ger- 
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man Jews, were “making their way upward.” The article listed 
leading Jewish businessmen and four synagogues, the Division 
Street Talmud Torah, the House of Shelter, and the Hebrew 
Free Loan Office and concluded that Russian Jews were “in- 
telligent, sensible, hard-working people, sober and religious, 
of good moral character and determined to get ahead in the 
world. They are men with characteristics that make any nation 
strong.” Their German counterparts rarely agreed. 

Some Eastern Europeans, conscious of the gulf between 
themselves and the city’s German Jewish community, pre- 
ferred to establish communal institutions more responsive 
to their special needs. The most important of these were the 
Talmud Torah Institute (1897), Hebrew Free Loan Associa- 
tion (1895), and Workman’s Circle (Arbeter Ring) (1907). By 
1917, Branch 156 of the Workmen's Circle was not only the 
largest secular Jewish organization in Detroit, but the largest 
Workmen's Circle branch in North America. It was the first 
of a wave of secular Jewish institutions that included Labor 
Zionist organizations, the Yiddish Sholom Aleichem Insti- 
tute, Hayim Greenberg, and Farband Shule and the five two 
Communist-affiliated Hersh Leckert Schools. When the Far- 
band Shule declared itself “the non-parteische” (non-partisan) 
school, it meant it was not a Hersh Leckert School. 

Realizing that the profusion of Jewish charities resulted 
in unnecessary duplication and waste, Leo M. *Franklin, rabbi 
of Temple Beth El (1899-1941), united the Beth El Hebrew 
Relief Society, Hebrew Ladies’ Sewing Society, Jewish Relief 
Society, and Self-Help Circle into the United Jewish Charities 
(1899). David W. Simons was the first president and Blanche 
Hart was superintendent until 1923. Despite differences, the 
German and the East European groups managed to cooper- 
ate in communal undertakings. This was exemplified when 
Temple Beth El, oldest and most prestigious congregation in 
the city, agreed to join the Kehilla (1911) organized by the Or- 
thodox community. Prominent rabbis of the period included 
Leo Franklin; Judah Leib Levin, who was instrumental in or- 
ganizing the United Orthodox Hebrew Congregations in the 
early 19008, and founded the Yeshivah Beth Yehuda; and Abra- 
ham *Hershman of Conservative Shaarey Zedek (1908-46), 
an ardent Zionist. 

Starting in the 1880s, Detroit’s Jewish communities con- 
centrated most heavily in the retail and wholesale clothing 
trades, mostly as proprietors of their own businesses, and in 
the clerical or white collar occupations as salesmen, insurance 
agents, and office workers. While Jews did not dominate any 
trade the way they did the garment industry in New York, a 
Jewish “monopoly” in Detroit’s economic life did develop in 
the waste material and scrap metal business. By the late 1880s 
Jews outnumbered gentiles in this industry, and by the 1890s 
it had become almost solely a “Jewish” industry. This domi- 
nance was to continue after World War 11. 

Jews participated in the political life of Detroit during 
this period. Samuel Goldwater, a city alderman in 1894 and 
the Democratic Party’s candidate for mayor in 1895, was the 
major force behind the organization of the Michigan Federa- 
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tion of Labor (1889). David E. Heineman served as a member 
of the state legislature (1896-1901) and Detroit’s City Coun- 
cil (1902-09), and was city controller during 1910-13. In 1909 
he was president of the American League of Municipalities; 
he also designed the flag of Detroit. Charles C. Simons was a 
state senator (1902). David W. Simons was a member of the 
first nine-man city council (1918). 


1915-1940 
The outbreak of World War 1 ended European immigration to 
Detroit until 1920. In 1915 the Jewish communities contained 
one Reform and 19 Orthodox congregations and by 1940 the 
Jewish population had risen to 85,000 as the number of con- 
gregations rose to 48. During these years the Jews of Detroit 
strengthened their communal organization. A survey of com- 
munal needs made in 1923 by the Bureau of Jewish Social Re- 
search of New York resulted in the organization, in 1926, of 
the Jewish Welfare Federation. Its first director was Morris 
D. *Waldman. Eventually housed in the Fred M. *Butzel Me- 
morial Building, the Federation included among its affiliate 
agencies the Jewish Community Council, Jewish Community 
Center, Jewish Family and Children’s Service, Jewish Home 
for the Aged, Fresh Air Society, Hebrew Free Loan Associa- 
tion, Federation Apartments, Jewish House of Shelter, Jewish 
Vocational Service and Community Workshop, Resettlement 
Service, Midrasha-College of Jewish Studies, Sinai Hospital 
and Shiffman Clinic, United Jewish Charities, and the United 
Hebrew Schools. The Jewish Community Council, organized 
in 1936, comprised 340 organizations and immediately took an 
active role in urban affairs, the civil rights movement, holding 
joint meetings with the NAacp and African American clergy. 
They would later offer staunch support of Israel. The first com- 
munity-wide fund drive of the Jewish Welfare Federation in 
1926 had 3,185 contributors; in 1940 there were 20,440 contrib- 
utors; and in 1967 and 1969 the city’s Allied Jewish Campaigns 
raised two of the highest per capita totals in the US. 

Jewish education received a boost in 1919 when the 
United Hebrew Schools was organized by a merger of two 
talmud torahs. By 1940 the United Hebrew Schools had ten 
branches. In 1925 Congregation Beth El opened a College of 
Jewish Studies, and in 1940 an Institute on Judaism for Chris- 
tian Clergymen. In addition to the various congregational 
Sunday and Hebrew schools and the secular schools, Jewish 
education had been fostered by the Beth Yehuda Day and Af- 
ternoon School, the Hillel Day School, and the Akiva He- 
brew Day School. 

If Detroit had become known for its modern, industrial 
achievements, it also gained a more infamous, less savory 
reputation that set it apart from other cities. It was unfortu- 
nately tarnished by its social and cultural blights. Racism and 
antisemitism may have been common features of the Ameri- 
can cultural landscape in the 20" century, but their malevo- 
lence in Detroit was unmatched anywhere else. Father Charles 
Coughlin’s vitriolic antisemitic national radio broadcasts in 
the 1930s, Henry Ford’s anti-Jewish newspaper campaign in 
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the Dearborn Independent during the 1920s, the Black Le- 
gion’s night-riders and lynching, Gerald L.K. Smith and oth- 
ers, still evoke fear and anger in Detroit Jews. The 1930s also 
saw Detroit's German American Bund become fairly active. 
Along with news of the events in Europe, more subtle actions 
like department store ads from J.L. Hudson’s that read “only 
Gentiles need apply,’ and public swimming pools that did not 
allow Jews to swim, or restrictive covenants that prevented 
Jews from purchasing or renting houses in Pleasant Ridge or 
Grosse Pointe or Birmingham, appreciably increased anxiety 
among Jews in Detroit. 

The ujc 1923 Survey had noted: there appeared to be “no 
Jewish labor class consciousness in Detroit” While that lack 
of “labor class consciousness” may have been pervasive, or- 
ganized Jewish groups, like the Jewish Community Council, 
the Workmen’s Circle, the more than 80 landsmannschaften, 
supported the labor movement in Detroit. Perhaps the most 
notable example of this was the Detroit Laundry and Linen 
Drivers Association founded and led by Isaac Litwak in 1934. 
Within two years it had become Teamster Local 285 and in 
1937 carried out no fewer than 12 major strikes. Unique among 
Jewish urban businesses, 25% of the laundry and linen work- 
ers in Detroit in 1936 were Jews. Locked out of other, more 
traditional Jewish enterprises like department stores because 
of antisemitism, Jews logically gravitated from tailoring and 
rag peddling to this trade. Nearly 90% of the laundry and 
linen industry was owned by Jews. Yet, in 1937, picket lines 
were attacked by goons, Litwak was severely beaten several 
times, once dragging himself to the line; he was arrested and 
joined in jail by Jimmy Hoffa, who made sure Litwak was not 
beaten or killed. The union triumphed in 1937 as it brought 
unorganized drivers earning $18/wk to contractual arrange- 
ments guaranteeing $95. The turmoil was typical of the early 
days of union organizing in Detroit, but with added emotional 
trauma in this case: although no charges were brought, it was 
clear that Jewish owners or their surrogates had hired Jewish 
hoodlums from the remnants of the notorious Jewish Purple 
Gang, to beat and break Jewish workers and their union. 


Post-World War II 

This period witnessed a growth in prosperity among the Jews 
of Detroit, and increasing mobility characterized by a steady 
move to the suburbs. The community’s religious institutions 
were consolidated: by 1968 there were 23 Orthodox, six Con- 
servative, four Reform, and one humanistic congregation 
founded by Rabbi Sherwin Wine, the Birmingham Temple, 
in the Detroit metropolitan area. Prominent in Jewish and 
general community affairs was Rabbi Morris *Adler, who 
served Congregation Shaarey Zedek from 1938 to 1966, when 
he was tragically shot in his pulpit and killed. A constant of 
Detroit Jewish history has been movement. By the time Jews 
began to move into Oak Park, the first suburb northwest of 
Detroit, beginning around 1948, an organized or identifiable 
Jewish presence in Detroit had existed for a hundred years. 
In that century, perhaps nothing characterized that people 
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more than its movement - mytho-biblical in its quick, suc- 
cessive generational wanderings and in its group cohesion. It 
seemed that Jews moved en masse about every 20-30 (not to 
say 40) years. Morris Waldman, Federation's first executive 
director, who arrived in 1924, observing the rapid evacuation 
of the Hastings neighborhood in favor of the Westminster- 
Oakland area, called the phenomenon a hegira, a mass migra- 
tion. The pattern of Jewish settlement in Detroit from 1840 to 
1940 was a northwest exodus: from Lower Hastings to Upper 
Hastings, to Oakland between 1910 and 1940, to the Twlefth 
Street and Dexter areas just west of Oakland, to Northwest 
Detroit, from the late 1930s to the 1960s. After World War 11, 
Oak Park, then Southfield became the greener pastures, where 
Jews could buy the typical brick ranch houses, in the midst of 
trees and open spaces, followed quickly by West Bloomfield 
and Farmington Hills. When correlated with generational, 
socio-economic upward mobility, such a prolonged series of 
moves seems to have sprung, in part, from a desire for larger 
homes, more space, and the pursuit of symbols of economic 
success. It mirrored the non-Jewish, upwardly mobile middle 
class abandonment of the central cities for the suburbs, the 
American dream of the 1950s: suburban life. As each genera- 
tion of Jews became more educated, more successful, more 
American, and more assimilated, the wish to demonstrate all 
those features strengthened and took the form of new and big- 
ger or better homes in new neighborhoods. Yet more than a 
quest for symbols of educational and economic achievement 
accounts for the regular relocation of whole communities. 
Federation surveys implied that, for all their tolerance, many 
Jews retained stereotypic views of African Americans and 
feared living in the same neighborhoods, although they often 
supported civil rights and defended blacks in that arena. In 
the Hastings Street neighborhood, long after Jews had moved 
their residences from there, they retained businesses. In the 
19208, 19308, and 1940s often only Jewish merchants would 
allow blacks to shop in their stores. And only Jews would sell 
their businesses to blacks as white, non-Jewish racists grew 
more hostile to black neighbors - and to Jewish neighbors or 
businessmen. As black workers moved into Detroit, they oc- 
cupied the areas in which Jews lived, and fears or prejudices 
on both sides fostered the Jewish moves. 

A prominent Jewish community leader was Max M. 
*Fisher (d. 2005), long associated with the uja, United Israel 
Appeal, and American Jewish Committee. As war seemed im- 
minent in the Middle East in 1967, Fisher was flown from his 
yacht in the Aegean (where he was vacationing with Henry 
Ford 11) to Tel Aviv, where he learned of Israel’s needs and 
strategies. When he returned to his yacht, he convinced Ford 
to write a personal check for $100,000 and took Detroit by 
storm. Working with his friend Paul Zuckerman, who chaired 
the Israel Emergency Defense Fund, Fisher, just after a re- 
cord-breaking uja drive that had raised $5,627,136, cajoled, 
harangued, and convinced the Jews of Detroit to “give as you 
never gave before.” Detroiters gave $4,700,000. Jewish Detroit 
had never been more united. 
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As Jewish professional success grew, and vestiges of 
anti-Jewish discrimination remained, Jews responded with 
specific actions. When Jewish physicians were blocked from 
practicing at some Detroit hospitals, Sinai Hospital was cre- 
ated; Jewish lawyers led the way in ending “restrictive cov- 
enants” in the Detroit metropolitan area and in reforming 
the civil rights codes in the Michigan Constitution. Jews were 
to be found in every area of the city’s economic life, although 
despite the prominence of automobile manufacturing in 
Detroit, few Jews are employed in this industry. The occu- 
pational sphere where Jews have predominated is the waste 
industry, continuing their control of it from the 1890s. By 
the late 1960s almost 55 percent of those Jews who were em- 
ployed could be classed in the manager or proprietor class. 
By 1970 almost 25 percent of the Jewish working force was 
in the professions, while 73 percent were white-collar work- 
ers. Less than 10 per cent of the Jewish population were blue- 
collar workers. 

Jews prominent in political life included Melvin Ravitz, 
councilman (1969), and Sander *Levin, state senator and 
chairman of the State Democratic Committee (1969). Sander’s 
brother, Carl, has served three terms in the U.S. Senate and 
Debbie Stabenow is Michigan's other senator (2000). Among 
noted civic leaders have been David A. *Brown (1875-1958); 
Max M. Fisher, who, after the Detroit Riots of 1967, led the 
foundation of New Detroit to try to reconstruct the city; Nor- 
man Drachler, superintendent of the Detroit Public Schools; 
Leonard N. Simons, president of the Detroit Historical Com- 
mission; Alfred A. May, president of the Detroit Round Table 
of Christians and Jews; Lawrence Fleischman, past president 
of the Detroit Institute of Arts Commission, and numerous 
others. 

Detroit Jews have a distinguished record as jurists at the 
state and national level. Henry M. *Butzel was justice of the 
Supreme Court of Michigan; Charles C. Simons, a judge of 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals; Lawrence Gubow 
and Theodore Levin, district court judges (1969); and S. Je- 
rome Bronson and Charles Levin, judges of the state court 
of appeals (1969), and Avern Cohn, a federal judge. Jews of 
Detroit also play a prominent part in the cultural life of the 
city. When the Detroit Symphony Orchestra was organized 
in 1918, Ossip Gabrilowitsch became the principal conductor. 
He filled the post until his death in 1935 when Victor Kolar 
succeeded him. Mischa Mischakoff was concertmaster. Karl 
Haas was director of fine arts of radio station wyr and presi- 
dent of the Interlochen Arts Academy, a position then held by 
Robert Luby; concert pianist Mischa Kottler was director of 
music at radio station ww; Harry Weinberg hosted a long- 
lived Yiddish Radio Hour; Littman’s People’s Theatre featured 
everything from high drama with leading Yiddish speaking 
actors to burlesque. Albert *Kahn, world-renowned architect, 
built the city’s General Motors Building, Fisher Building, and 
New Center Building, among many others. Charles E. Fein- 
berg (d. 1988) was an internationally known collector of Jew- 
ish ceremonial art and authority on the poet Walt Whitman. 
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Detroit’s Jewish population remains a diverse and significant 
part of the city’s culture. 
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[Irving I. Katz and Robert Rockaway / Sidney Bolkosky (24 ed.)]. 


DEUEL, HANS ERWIN (1916-1962), Swiss agricultural 
chemist and expert on plant gums and pectins. He was born 
in Leipzig, Germany, and went to Switzerland in 1934. Deuel’s 
entire working career was spent at the Technische Hochschule 
at Zurich where he became professor of agricultural chemis- 
try in 1949. He was primarily interested in the polysaccari- 
des, relating properties such as gelation and complex forma- 
tion with their structural features. In the field of soil science 
he investigated the ion exchange properties of plant roots, 
organic weathering through the degradation of clays by or- 
thodiphenols, carbohydrates in soils, and the chemistry of 
humic substances. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neukon,, in: Nature, 193 (1962), 927. 


[Samuel Aaron Miller] 


DEUTCH, JOHN M. (1938— ), director, U.S. Central In- 
telligence Agency (1995-96); deputy secretary of defense 
(1994-95). Born in Brussels, Belgium, Deutch came to the 
United States in 1940 with his family to escape Nazism and 
pursued a B.A. in history and economics from Amherst Col- 
lege as well as a B.S. in Chemical Engineering from Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, where he earned his Ph.D. 
in physical chemistry (1965). He first served as a systems an- 
alyst at the Office of the Secretary of Defense and later as an 
assistant professor at Princeton (1967-70) before returning to 
MIT, where he was a professor of chemistry, dean of science, 
and provost (1982-90). He subsequently became an institute 
professor at MIT. 

Deutch spent his career shuttling between academia 
and government service on the Cambridge- Washington axis. 
From 1977 to 1980 he served as director of Energy Research, 
acting assistant secretary for energy technology, and under- 
secretary of energy. In 1993, President Clinton nominated 
him as undersecretary of defense for acquisitions and tech- 
nology. In March 1994 he became deputy secretary and then 
left the Defense Department to become director of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency from May 1995 until the conclusion 
of Clinton’s first term. 
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A significant security breach marred Deutch’s sterling 
reputation. He stored top-secret information on unsecured 
home computers and kept private journals of his public work. 
Deutsch had his security clearance revoked. Criminal inves- 
tigations were concluded when President Clinton pardoned 
him before leaving office in January 2001. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: L.S. Maisel and I. Forman, Jews in Ameri- 
can Politics (2001). 
[Michael Berenbaum (24 ed.)] 


DEUTERONOMY (Heb. 07727 190, Sefer Devarim, short 
for 0°97 2X1 190, Sefer ve-elleh ha-devarim, “The Book of 
“These Are the Words”), the fifth book of the Pentateuch. 
The name Deuteronomy is derived from the Greek trans- 
lation of 77iNT AW mishneh ha-torah (Deut. 17:8) by To 
Aevtepovouiov Deuteronomion, “the second law” or “the re- 
peated law,” whence the Latin Deuteronomium. Strictly speak- 
ing, mishneh ha-torah in its biblical context means “a copy of 
the law.” Nonetheless, “second/repeated law” is an appropri- 
ate name for the book, inasmuch as Deuteronomy repeats law 
and history, known from what in our canon are the preceding 
books of the *Pentateuch. The appellation 77in 731) mishneh 
torah for Deuteronomy is also common in post-biblical He- 
brew sources, and it seems that the Jewish tradition stands 
behind the Greek term. In contrast to their view of preced- 
ing books of the Pentateuch, critics take Deuteronomy to be, 
for the most part, an organic literary creation. It is presented 
as a long farewell speech of Moses, styled in the first person 
singular (except for a few small digressions: 4:41-49; 27:1-26; 
31:7-9, 14ff.; 32:44-45). Deuteronomy interrupts the narra- 
tive flow of the Pentateuch by delaying the death of Moses 
from where it might have been expected in Numbers 27, to 
the Priestly resumption in Deut. 33:48-52; 34:1-6. In Deu- 
teronomy 31:9, “this Torah,” which is said to have been writ- 
ten by Moses and delivered into the custody of the levitical 
priests, refers to Deuteronomy, or some form of it; not to the 
entire Pentateuch. 


Contents 

A notice indicating time and place (1:1-5) precedes the in- 
troductory discourse. The discourse contains a historical ret- 
rospect of the Israelite journey, alluding to various incidents 
attending the perilous journey (spies, defeat at Hormah, con- 
quest of Sihon and Og, and occupation of the whole terri- 
tory of east Jordan). The discourse stresses the Providence 
that brought Israel through the desert. An appeal is made 
to the people to observe the statutes and ordinances of God 
(1:6-4:40). The second discourse, which is the principal part 
of the book, falls into two parts. The first (4:44-11:32) consists 
of a hortatory introduction opening with an exposition of the 
*Decalogue, and develops the first commandment at great 
length. The second section (ch. 12-26) is the Deuteronomic 
Code of Laws containing special laws or statutes that supple- 
ment the Decalogue. These statutes may be divided in three 
categories: (a) Ceremonial laws: centralization of worship (12), 
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injunction against idolatry (13), pagan mourning rites (14:1-2), 
clean and unclean food (14:3-21), tithes (14:22-29), year of re- 
lease (15:1-18), firstling offerings (15:19-23), and holy seasons 
(16:1-17). (b) Civil Laws: appointment of judges and supreme 
tribunal (16:18-20; 17:8-13), selection of a king (17:14-20), reg- 
ulations concerning rights and revenues of priests and levites 
(18:1-8), rules concerning prophets (18:9-22). (c) Criminal 
laws: homicide (19:1-13), encroachment on property (19:14), 
false testimony (19:15-21). From Chapter 20 on we find regu- 
lations concerning laws of war (20:1-20), statement of family 
rights (21:15-21), sexual purity (22:13-29) and various others. 
Although many scholars see randomness in the arrangement 
of some of the laws, Stephen Kaufman argues strongly that the 
laws of chapters 12 through 25 reflect the order of the Deca- 
logue. Chapter 26 ends the series with a conclusion to the law 
and a formula of commitment to the covenant. Chapter 27, 
which interrupts the discourse and is a narrative in the third 
person, contains the directions for the building of an altar on 
Mt. Ebal and a ceremonial blessing and cursing between Mt. 
Ebal and Mt. Gerizim. The following chapter (28) is a declara- 
tion of the blessings and curses which will overtake the people 
depending on whether they observe or neglect the prescribed 
statutes. Chapters 29-30 include Moses’ third discourse, which 
insists on the fundamental duty of loyalty to God and em- 
braces an appeal to Israel to accept the terms of the Deutero- 
nomic covenant. Chapter 31 reports the appointment of Joshua 
(31:7-8, 14-15) and Moses’ delivery of the Deuteronomic law to 
the levitical priests with instruction for it to be read publicly 
every seven years (31:9-13). Then follows the Song of Moses 
(Ch. 32), Moses’ blessing (Ch. 33), and the final chapter (Ch. 
34), which concludes the book with an account of the circum- 
stances of Moses’ death on Mt. Nebo. 

Although no biblical source explicitly credits Moses 
with the composition of the entire Pentateuch, passages such 
as Deuteronomy 31:9 were read so expansively that Mosaic au- 
thorship was taken for granted in early Jewish tradition and 
the New Testament. Once Mosaic authorship became an ar- 
ticle of faith for classical Judaism and Christianity the faith- 
ful found difficulty in the last eight verses of Deuteronomy, 
in which the death and burial of Moses are described. Some 
rabbis attributed the writing of these verses to Joshua; but 
another opinion had it that Moses wrote these verses too at 
God’s dictation (BB 14b-15a). Medieval commentators, such as 
Abraham Ibn Ezra, were sensitive to some of the anachronistic 
passages in Deuteronomy incongruous to the time of Moses. 
The following are a few examples of difficult passages coped 
with by medieval commentators: (1) “beyond the Jordan” 
(1:1), a term generally employed by people living in Palestine 
could not properly be used by Moses who was then situated in 
Moab; (2) the expressions “at that time” (2:34; 3:4) and “unto 
this day” (3:14) imply that a long period of time has elapsed 
since the past spoken of; (3) the mention of Og’s bedstead at 
Rabbath Ammon (3:11) as proof of Og’s huge proportions and 
giant stature implies that Og was no longer alive to be used as 
living proof; (4) “As Israel did unto the land they were to pos- 
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sess” (2:12) refers to the conquest of Canaan which had not yet 
taken place according to the Bible; (5) the verse, “when Moses 
had put down in writing the words of this teaching to the very 
end, Moses charged the levites...” (31:24), probably refers only 
to certain chapters and not to the entire book since it is incon- 
ceivable that a book would relate the author's actions after the 
completion of the book. Ibn Ezra accepts the talmudic posi- 
tion of Mosaic authorship but probably felt that several verses 


were added to the book after Moses’ death. 


Critical Assessment 

Deuteronomy is the only part of the Pentateuch called “the 
book of the law” (Sefer ha- Torah), i.e., the authoritative, sancti- 
fied guidebook of Israel. In the editorial framework of the For- 
mer Prophets, which is inspired by the book of Deuteronomy, 
it is designated by Sefer Torat Moshe, “the book of the law of 
Moses” (cf. Josh. 8:31; 23:6; 11 Kings 14:6). Deuteronomy is, in 
fact, the only book of the Pentateuch to be ascribed to Moses 
(Deut. 31:9; see above) and, according to most scholars, the 
first book to have been sanctified publicly (11 Kings 23:1-3). 
Only after the other books were appended to Deuteronomy 
was the term “Torah” applied to the whole Pentateuch. The 
form of “testament” given to the book looks peculiar, but has 
its antecedents in the Egyptian method of diffusing wisdom 
and moral teachings. Addresses of kings and viziers to their 
successors in Egypt were couched in the form of a will, and 
this technique may have exerted an influence on Israel's lit- 
erature, especially since there exist some affinities between 
Deuteronomy and the Wisdom Literature (see below). In spite 
of its apparent formal unity, the book is not a homogeneous 
piece of work. It has two introductions (1:1-4:40; 4:44-11:32), 
two different kinds of blessings and curses (27:11-26; 28:1-68), 
and appendices of various kinds (chapters 29 ff.). The prob- 
lem of the composite nature of the book has been dealt with 
by many modern scholars, and no final solution has been 
reached. There is general agreement in regard to chapters 
5-26 and 28. It is believed that these chapters constituted the 
original book, which was later supplemented by an additional 
introduction (1:6-4:40) and by variegated material at the end 
of the book (27:1-8, 11-26; chapters 29-30). The rest of the 
material is to be divided into two categories: (1) the genuine 
Deuteronomic material dealing with the commissioning of 
Joshua (31:1-8); the writing of the Torah, its use in the future, 
and the depositing of it at the ark (31:9-13, 24-29; 32:45-47); 
and the death of Moses (chapter 34); and (2) ancient mate- 
rial appended to the book, such as the Song of Moses 32:1-43 
with its introduction 31:14-23, the Blessing of Moses in chap- 
ter 33, and the later priestly passage in 32:48-52. According to 
M. Noth, Deuteronomy 1:1-4:40 and 31ff. is the work of the 
Deuteronomist who was responsible for editing the history of 
Joshua-Kings. In his opinion, this historian began with Deu- 
teronomy 1 and incorporated Deuteronomy 4:44-30:20 into 
his work. His own material 1:1-4:40 and 31:1ff. is concerned 
with the preparations for the conquest and the commission- 
ing of Joshua, which, in fact, serves as a good introduction for 
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the conquest, opening the so-called Deuteronomic history of 
the Former Prophets. Some critics asserted that Deuteronomy 
9:7-10:11, dealing with the events at Horeb (not the “Sinai” of 
the Priestly source), originally preceded the historical account 
in Deuteronomy 1:6ff. If this is correct, it lends support to the 
theory of Noth, because in this case there is a clear division 
of the book: the original code with its introduction on one 
hand, and the historical material added by the Deuterono- 
mist on the other. However, as attractive as this theory may 
be, stylistically chapters 1-30 seem to be of the same stock and 
are different in nature from the Deuteronomic material of the 
Former Prophets. The composite nature of the book is recog- 
nizable not only in its framework but also in the code which 
forms the basic section of the book. Thus in chapter 12, two 
sets of prescriptions about centralization of cult are found: 
verses 1-12 and 13-25. The two sets may be distinguished by 
their style: in the former the people are addressed mainly in 
the second person plural, while in the latter the address is 
mainly in the second person singular. This distinction has 
been taken, since Steuernagel, as the basic criterion for dis- 
tinguishing sources in Deuteronomy, in the code as well as in 
the framework. Steuernagel considered these as two different 
sources and thus he maintained that there were three strands 
in the chapter. In addition, Rofé (16-17) has demonstrated that 
within chapter 12 there is a difference between 12:13-19, which 
gives blanket permission for profane slaughter, and 12:20-28, 
which permits profane slaughter only if one is far from the 
chosen place. These last verses are what would later be called 
halakhic (legally orientated) Midrash in that they harmonize 
the blanket permission of profane slaughter of Deuteronomy 
12:13-19 with its blanket prohibition in Leviticus 17:1-7. The 
combination of stylistic and linguistic clues together with in- 
dicators of historical and religious context are crucial to dis- 
tinguishing sources. 


DATE OF COMPOSITION. Deuteronomy gives its setting an 
antique flavor by providing ancient geographic and ethnic 
names, names of ancient giants and legendary peoples and 
details of ancient conquests (chapters 2-3). Yet the writers 
inform us that they are at some distance from the events re- 
lated. For example, in order to write “there never again arose 
in Israel a prophet like Moses” (Deut. 34:10) it was necessary 
to know of a long line of prophets later than Moses. The first 
serious modern scholarly date for the composition of Deuter- 
onomy was established by the pioneering work of de Wette in 
1805. Trying to trace the historical circumstances underlying 
the book of Deuteronomy, de Wette found a correspondence 
between the reforms of *Josiah (640-609), which according 
to 11 Kings 22-23 were motivated by the discovery of a book of 
torah (see below), and the legislation of Deuteronomy. Before 
Josiah places of worship throughout the land were considered 
indispensable for the religious life of Israel, so that, for Elijah, 
destroying altars of YHwH was almost tantamount to slaying 
His prophets (1 Kings 19:10, 14). In the legislative literature in 
Israel, however, the demand for cult centralization occurs for 
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the first time in Deuteronomy. This book would therefore be 
an outcome, or a reflection, of the reforms of Josiah. These 
reforms are reflected in Deuteronomy not only in the law 
of centralization but also in: (1) the prohibition against pil- 
lars in the worship of YHWH (16:22), which according to the 
older sources is legitimate and even desirable (e.g., Gen. 28:18; 
35:14; Ex. 24:4; Josh. 24:26); 2) the references to “astral wor- 
ship” (seva ha-shamayim; Deut. 4:19; 17:3), which is not men- 
tioned in the previous books of the Pentateuch and seems to 
have been introduced into Judah through Arameo-Assyrian 
cultural influence in the eighth century B.c.£.; (3) the corre- 
spondence between the manner of celebrating Passover in the 
days of Hezekiah (11 Chron. 30) and Josiah (see below) and 
the prescription in Deuteronomy 16:1-8. According to 11 Kings 
23:22, Passover had not been celebrated in such a manner since 
the times of the Judges. No less important for the date of Deu- 
teronomy is the unique style of this book, both in its phra- 
seology and manner of discourse (rhetoric). Style such as 
that found in Deuteronomy (see below) is not found in any 
of the historical and prophetic traditions before the seventh 
century B.C.E. Conversely, from the seventh century onward 
almost all of the historical and the prophetical literature is 
permeated by this style. Theologically and stylistically Deu- 
teronomy has become the archimedian point for dating the 
sources in the Pentateuch and the historical books of the Old 
Testament. On this analysis, the legal codes which do not 
presuppose centralization of cult must be from pre-Josianic 
times. In contrast, the editorial passages of Kings which eval- 
uate the kings of Judah in accordance with their observance 
of centralization of cult, and those passages in Joshua-Judges 
which are styled in Deuteronomic phraseology cannot be from 
before the time of Josiah. An objective clue has thus been es- 
tablished for fixing the date of the editorial parts of the his- 
toric literature. 


ANCIENT NEAR EASTERN TREATY FORMS AND DEUTERO- 
Nomy. A new dimension was added to the problem of the 
date of Deuteronomy by the discovery of the treaty between 
Esarhaddon king of Assyria (680-669 B.c.E.) and his eastern 
vassals (the longest Assyrian treaty as yet discovered). Affini- 
ties between ancient Near Eastern treaties and the biblical 
covenant in general had been stressed by Mendenhall in 1954 
(see below), but the treaty of Esarhaddon, discovered in 1956, 
provided new material that is parallel only to that of Deuter- 
onomy. The most important parallel is with the series of mal- 
edictions in Deuteronomy 28, which resemble strongly the 
Esarhaddon type of treaty (see Weinfeld 1965, in bibl.). The 
warnings against treason and inciting treason in Deuteronomy 
13 closely resemble those found in the Esarhaddon succession 
treaty (Parpola in bibliography, 28-58) and in the contem- 
poraneous Aramaic treaties. Especially striking is the warn- 
ing against seduction by the prophet and cultic functionary, 
which has its parallel in the Assyrian treaty. The depiction of 
the scene of *Covenant and emphasis on the perpetual valid- 
ity of the treaty as binding on all generations in Deuteronomy 
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29:9—-14 also coincides with the description of the treaty scene 
in the Esarhaddon succession treaty and the earlier Aramaic 
treaty from Sefire (750-745 B.C.E.; COS II: 213-17). The stipu- 
lations demanding exclusive allegiance to the God of Israel 
in Deuteronomy are formulated in the conventional manner 
of state treaties and documents, especially those of the sev- 
enth and eighth centuries B.c.£. Thus the expression “to love 
with all your heart” is the standard term for being loyal to 
the sovereign, and, similarly, the biblical expressions: “to go 
after” (= to follow), “to fear” (= to revere), “to hearken to the 
voice of,’ “to do as He commands,” “to act in complete truth? 
“to be sincere,’ have their exact parallels in the Esarhaddon 
treaties and also in the oaths of allegiance of the princes and 
officials of Esarhaddon and Ashurbanipal to their masters. It 
has been therefore supposed - e.g., by Frankena — that Josi- 
ah’s covenant with God was considered a substitution for the 
former treaty with the king of Assyria, thereby expressing vas- 
salship to YHWH instead of vassalship to the king of Assyria. 
Less convincing is K.A. Kitchen (Ancient Orient and Old Tes- 
tament, 9off. and especially p. 99) who argues that “the Sinai 
covenant and its renewals must be classed with the late second 
millennium covenants.” 


The “Discovery” of the Book of the Law 

In spite of the evidence established by the conventional the- 
ory for the date of Deuteronomy, it is hard to fix the exact 
date of its composition, and because of its complex nature, it 
is also difficult to mark the extent of its original form. The ca- 
nonical book of Deuteronomy contains material ranging over 
centuries, from pre-monarchic material ignorant of Egyptian 
enslavement or the gift of the law at Sinai / Horeb (Deut. 33; 
Seeligmann; Rofé) to the realities of the Egyptian and other 
Jewish diasporas (Deut. 28-68; 29:27). There also Northern 
Israelite elements including the ceremonies at Mt. Gerizim and 
Ebal north of Shechem (Deut. 11:29-30; 27:4, 12-13), as well as 
the linguistic and doctrinal influences of *Hosea (Ginsberg). 
What is beyond doubt is that the “Book of the Law (torah)” 
was “discovered” in 622 B.C.E. (11 Kings 22). The identifica- 
tion of the “Book of the Law” with Deuteronomy is based on 
the following: 

1) As already indicated, the term “the Book of the Torah” 
is not mentioned anywhere aside from Deuteronomy, where 
it refers to the Book of Deuteronomy itself. 

2) The abolition of high places and the centralization of 
the cult enacted by Josiah following the discovery of the book 
are prescribed only in Deuteronomy. 

3) Astral worship, which is referred to in detail in Josiah’s 
reform (11 Kings 23:5, 11-12), is especially marked in Deuter- 
onomy: “the host of heaven” (17:3). 

4) The Passover celebrated in Jerusalem (11 Kings 
23:21-23) is performed in accordance with the commands 
of Deuteronomy 16:1-8, in contrast to the tradition reflected 
in Exodus 12, according to which it was to be celebrated at 
home. 

5) The pledge taken by the people to keep the law of this 
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book (11 Kings 23:3) is styled in the manner of the Deutero- 
nomic injunctions of loyalty and allegiance to God. 

It seems, however, that the book “discovered” was not 
identical with Deuteronomy in its present form. It is unlikely 
that a king would sponsor a program which made conde- 
scending and uncomplimentary references to the monarchy 
(Deut 17:20; 28:36). It is improbable that the book in its pres- 
ent form was read three times in one day: by Shaphan the 
scribe (11 Kings 22:8), by the king (22:10), and presumably by 
Huldah the prophetess (22:13-14). Besides, though the pro- 
logues and epilogues of the code cannot be dated, it is never- 
theless highly probable that a great amount of the material in 
the framework of the code is quite late and even post-Exilic 
(cf. e.g., Deut. 4:27-31; 30:1-10). The book could then consist 
mainly of a small introduction, a code (including above all 
chapters 12-19, which embody the principles of the reform), 
and the admonition of chapter 28 which may well explain the 
horror which befell the king at the recital of the book (11 Kings 
22:11ff.; Kimhi to 11 Kings 22:11 quotes a rabbinic tradition that 
the scroll was found rolled to Deuteronomy 28:36 where the 
king’s exile is predicted). If the idea of this basic Deuteronomy 
is accepted, the problem is when it was composed. The appro- 
priate historical and religious background for the composition 
of this type of work is the time of Hezekiah and Josiah, with 
that of Josiah being more likely. Of the “good kings” only He- 
zekiah and Josiah are credited with both Kultusreinheit (cult- 
purification) and Kultuseinheit (cult-centralization). Although 
Hezekiah is credited with being the first king to implement 
the centralization of the cult, and he and his personnel are 
credited (like King Ashurbanipal of Assyria) with the collec- 
tion of ancient literature (cf. Prov. 25:1), no book is cited as 
the motivation for Hezekiah’s reform. The attribution of the 
book to Moses (directly in 11 Chronicles 34 and by implication 
in 11 Kings 22) would enable the proponents of centralization 
and purification to claim that their program was a restoration 
rather than an innovation. Earlier scholarship explained Jo- 
siah’s religious reforms as directed against imposed Assyrian 
cults whose elimination was taken as political rebellion. For 
a number of reasons this view cannot be sustained. First, As- 
syria did not impose its cults on vassal states. Second, Josiah’s 
actions were not directed against distinctively Assyrian cults 
but mainly against old local ones, including *Asherah. Third, 
in contrast to Hezekiah the Bible does not ascribe rebellion 
against Assyria to Josiah. Indeed, if we follow the chronology 
of Kings, by the time of Josiah’s actions Assyria would have 
been in retreat. It is more likely that the religious reforms 
arose out of a genuine belief that Judah's troubles were due to 
infidelity to Yahweh. The “Yahweh-alone” movement could 
always adduce the fall of Samaria a century earlier in proof. 
No wonder, therefore, that the law book caused a national re- 
surgence and led the people to turn back to God with great 
enthusiasm. The constant editing and reworking of Deuter- 
onomy shows the great interest this book aroused. Further- 
more, the religious upheaval of that time along with the con- 
temporary antiquarian interest attested in Mesopotamia and 
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Egypt gave impetus to the collecting of ancient traditions and 
putting them into a systematic historical framework. Though 
the so-called Deuteronomic history of the Former Prophets 
was not completed before the destruction of the Temple, its 
beginning, or the constituent stage of its crystallization, has 
to be sought in the Josianic period. 


The Provenance of Deuteronomy 

“History of Form,’ which opened up a new vista in biblical 
criticism, has also made a contribution in the field of research 
of Deuteronomy. The question of the “Sitz im Leben” of Deu- 
teronomy, i.e., of the reality which gave birth to the style of 
its literary creation, was brought up by G. von Rad. By ana- 
lyzing the peculiar structure of Deuteronomy: homily (chap- 
ters 1-11), laws (12:1-26:15), sealing of the covenant (26:16-19), 
and blessings and curses (27:11-26; chapter 28), he came to the 
conclusion that this combination of different literary genres 
could hardly have been invented. He assumed, therefore, that 
the complex literary structure must have been rooted in a 
cultic ceremony in which God’s laws were recited by clergy. 
‘The recital opened with a homily and religious preaching and 
concluded with a public pledge sanctioned by blessings and 
curses. He claimed to find traces of an old cultic ceremony 
in Deuteronomy 27 and in the tradition of the Shechem cov- 
enant in Joshua 24. According to von Rad, Deuteronomy re- 
news the cultic tradition of the old Shechem amphictyony, a 
theory that fits in well with the prevalent opinion about the 
affinities of Deuteronomy to northern traditions. As a matter 
of fact, in the previous century A. Klostermann had already 
conjectured that the homiletic style of Deuteronomy reflects a 
public recital, but he could not base his thesis on form-critical 
observations as did von Rad, and, therefore, did not connect it 
with the cult. In 1947 von Rad went a step further and identi- 
fied the reciters of the law with the levites and moreover rec- 
ognized them as the actual spokesmen of the Deuteronomic 
movement. He based this supposition mainly on Nehemiah 
8:7, which speaks about the levites “instructing the people in 
law.’ According to von Rad’s earlier study (1934), the sermons 
in Chronicles are the product of the levites of the post-Exilic 
period. Thus in seeking for the originators of the sermons in 
Deuteronomy, it was only natural for him to identify them 
also with the levites. However, Mendenhall in 1954 was the 
first to see the similarities between the Hittite treaties and 
the Israelite covenant. A treaty pattern with a common basic 
structure — historical introduction, stipulations, blessings and 
curses — was prevalent in the ancient Near East for a period of 
over 1,000 years. The structure of Deuteronomy would then 
follow a literary tradition of covenant writing rather than imi- 
tating a periodical cultic ceremony for which there is no evi- 
dence. Once it is unnecessary to assume a cultic ceremony for 
understanding the structure of Deuteronomy, the assumption 
that the levites preserved this cultic tradition becomes dubi- 
ous too. Ifa literary pattern lies behind the form of Deuteron- 
omy, it would be much more reasonable to assume that a liter- 
ary circle familiar with treaty writing - in other words, court 
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scribes - composed the book of Deuteronomy. Only scribes 
who dealt with literary and written documents and who had 
access to the court could have been familiar with the struc- 
ture of treaties, and what is more important, with formulas 
originating in the Assyrian political milieu. The means that 
Deuteronomy used to foster its aims are identical with those 
employed by scribes-wise men in Israel and other ancient 
Near Eastern peoples. Like the sapiential teachers and peda- 
gogues, the author of Deuteronomy also places great stress on 
the education of children. The author of the book repeatedly 
emphasizes that children must be taught the fear of God and 
that this is to be done by inculcation (6:7; 11:19), that is to say, 
by formal methods of education. The Book of Deuteronomy 
does indeed contain a wealth of didactic idioms that are not 
encountered in any other of the pentateuchal books, but that 
constitute part and parcel of the vocabulary of sapiential lit- 
erature which, to be sure, was composed with a pedagogical 
object in mind. The author of Deuteronomy holds wisdom in 
esteem and sets it above other spiritual qualities. This becomes 
particularly evident when the traditions concerning the Mo- 
saic appointment of judges in Exodus 18 are compared with 
Deuteronomy 1. According to Deuteronomy (1:13) the essen- 
tial traits characterizing the judge and leader must be wisdom, 
understanding, and knowledge (hokhmah, binah, da‘at), that 
is to say, the same intellectual traits possessed by the scribes, 
and not other personal characteristics such as social standing 
(e.g., anshe hayil), as in Exodus 18:21. The particular esteem 
with which Deuteronomy regarded wisdom explains the pres- 
ence in this book of exhortations that have a sapiential char- 
acter and formulation (cf. e.g., Deut. 19:14 with Prov. 22:28; 
Deut. 23:16 with Prov. 30:10; Deut. 25:13-16 with Prov. 20:10, 
23). Wisdom has been styled “the humanism of the ancient 
Near East,’ and it is due to its impact that humanitarian laws, 
which have no counterpart in any other of the Pentateuchal 
books, found their way into the Book of Deuteronomy. 


The Relation of Deuteronomy to the Tetrateuch 

As to the relation of Deuteronomy to the Tetrateuch (i.e., the 
first four books of the Bible), critical work in Deuteronomy 
has indicated that this book depends on the historical and le- 
gal traditions of the preceding books of the Pentateuch, espe- 
cially on the so-called Elohistic source. An exception, however, 
has to be made in regard to the priestly code which did not 
influence the laws of Deuteronomy, except its latest sections 
(e.g., Deut. 12:20-28). This is to be explained by the lateness of 
the priestly literature. Deuteronomy shows dependence espe- 
cially on the *Book of the Covenant (Ex. 21-23; Deuteronomy 
itself also contains “the words of the Covenant,’ 28:69). The 
author makes it quite clear that at Horeb the Decalogue was 
proclaimed, whereas the law proper could have been given to 
Israel by Moses on the plains of Moab. In other words, Deuter- 
onomy would be seen as complementing the old Book of the 
Covenant or supplementing it. It cannot be known whether 
the author of Deuteronomy had before him “the Book of the 
Covenant” in its present form or used a legal source in which 
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laws of the type found in Exodus 21-23 were incorporated. 
What is clear is that Deuteronomy used laws identical in for- 
mulation with those of the Book of the Covenant and revised 
them according to its ideology. The parallels are: 


Exodus 21:1-11 // 
Exodus 22:15-16 // 
Exodus 22:24-26 // 


Deuteronomy 15:12-18 
Deuteronomy 22:28-29 
Deuteronomy 24:10-13 


Exodus 23:4-5 // Deuteronomy 22:1-4 
Exodus 23:8 // Deuteronomy 16:19 
Exodus 23:15 // Deuteronomy 16:3 
Exodus 23:17 // Deuteronomy 16:16 
Exodus 23:18 // Deuteronomy 16:4 
Exodus 23:19b // Deuteronomy 14:21b 


The parallels mainly pertain to the moral-religious sec- 
tion of the Book of the Covenant, the so-called apodictic law 
(Ex. 22:17-23:19). The civil section of the Book of the Cov- 
enant, the so-called casuistic law (Ex. 21:1-22:16), is not rep- 
resented in Deuteronomy except for two laws (Ex. 21:1-11; 
22:15-16). This may be explained in the following way: the 
civil law section in Exodus 21:1-22:16 constitutes the com- 
mon law of the ancient Near East and has strong affinities to 
the Mesopotamian law codes. As in the neighboring codes, 
this section in the Book of the Covenant is mostly concerned 
with offenses against property, and even when dealing with 
human rights (injury, slaves etc.), it is the compensation for 
the damage that stands at the center of the discussion. Deu- 
teronomy ignored these laws since the author’s purpose was 
not to produce a civil law book like the Book of the Covenant 
treating of pecuniary matters but to set forth a code of laws 
securing the protection of the individual and particularly of 
those persons in need of protection. At the same time, Deu- 
teronomy incorporated laws concerning the protection of the 
family and family dignity (22:11-19) which are not in the Book 
of the Covenant. 

The only laws from the civil section of the Book of the 
Covenant employed by Deuteronomy are the law of the He- 
brew slave (Ex. 21:1-11) and the law of the seduction of a virgin 
(Ex. 22:15-16). These two laws, which are located at the begin- 
ning and at the end of the section respectively, were incorpo- 
rated by Deuteronomy because they contain moral implica- 
tions aside from their civil aspect. Moreover, by the way these 
two laws are presented, Deuteronomy actually deprived them 
of their civil-financial character and turned them into purely 
moral-social laws. In Exodus 21:1-11 the rights of the master 
are protected no less than those of the slave (cf. the provision 
about the slaves born in the master’s home belonging to the 
master, the master’s right of keeping the slave in perpetuity, 
etc.), the main concern of the legislator there being to define 
the status of the slave. Deuteronomy, however, is concerned 
with only the slave, and, therefore, the obligations of the mas- 
ter to his slave (to bestow gifts, etc.) are stressed. By the same 
token, the law of the seduced virgin in Exodus 22:15-16 is dis- 
cussed from the pecuniary point of view (the loss of the bride 
price) whereas Deuteronomy is concerned with the humili- 
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ation or moral degradation of the virgin and therefore does 
not deal explicitly with the bride price and does not grant the 
man who violated the virgin the right to refuse to marry her, 
but compels him to marry her forever. 

In a similar way the author of Deuteronomy revised all 
the social and religious laws that he drew from the ancient 
lore. The social laws were elaborated and made to favor the 
distressed, as for example, the injunction not to enter the 
house of the debtor to take the pledge (Deut. 24:11) and the 
duty to take care of the loss until it is claimed by the owner 
(22:2), demands that seem utopian even in modern society. 
The religious-sacral laws were adapted to the new concept of 
centralization. Thus, for example, the law of the three annual 
pilgrimages in Deuteronomy 16:16, which is verbally identi- 
cal with Exodus 23:17, is supplemented by the words “in the 
place that He will choose,’ which stresses the principle of cen- 
tralization. The real meaning of the Deuteronomic law can be 
fully understood by comparing the religious institutions as 
reflected in Deuteronomy with those occurring in the other 
codes, including the priestly one. These show the uniqueness 
of the Deuteronomic law code. Though Deuteronomy deals 
basically with the same laws as the other codes, i.e., laws relat- 
ing to sacrifices, the tithe, firstlings, the first fruits, festivals, the 
year of release, the cities of refuge, the judiciary, and the holy 
war, these appear here, according to some modern exegetes, 
in a completely new light and reflect a change not only in the 
institutions as such but in the religious concepts underlying 
them. Laws and institutions that have a substantially sacro- 
ritual character have in Deuteronomy undergone, it is held, 
a process of rationalization. Following the elimination of the 
provincial sanctuaries, the judiciary, which was closely asso- 
ciated with the sanctuary, was freed of its sacred ties and took 
ona more secular aspect. The cities of asylum that previously 
served as sacral places of refuge for the accidental homicide 
became in Deuteronomy secular cities whose exclusive func- 
tion was to protect the manslayer from blood vengeance. Pro- 
fane slaughtering which had been forbidden by the previous 
codes is allowed by Deuteronomy (12:13-19), a necessary con- 
sequence of the law of centralization. The year of release whose 
main essence in the earlier codes is the prohibition of the cul- 
tivation of the land (Ex. 23:10-11; cf. Lev. 25:1-7) is given here 
a new application, namely the remission of debts, and thus 
serves to ameliorate the condition of the poor (Deut. 5:1-11). 
All these innovations of the Deuteronomic Code, this theory 
maintains, revolutionized the religious life of the people, and, 
in fact, changed certain concepts in the faith of Israel. The 
sanctuary is here presented as a dwelling place of the name of 
God (e.g., 12:5, 11, 21), rather than the domicile of God Him- 
self as in the ancient sources (cf. e.g., 1 Kings 8:13). Similarly 
the ark which in the previous sources is regarded as the seat of 
God or His chariot (e.g., Ex. 25:22; Num. 10:33-36; I Sam. 4:4) 
is seen in Deuteronomy only as the receptacle for the tablets 
(10:1ff.). A similar attitude is reflected in the descriptions of 
the revelation in Deuteronomy. According to Exodus 19, God 
went down to Mt. Sinai and from there made His voice heard 
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to Moses and the people, whereas in Deuteronomy, God pro- 
claimed His word from His seat in heaven, but it was transmit- 
ted to Israel through the great fire on the mount. 

Deuteronomy is often characterized as monotheistic 
but the reality is more complex. Israelites must worship Yah- 
weh exclusively (monolatry; Deut 5:7, 8; 6:4; 13:3-18; 28:15-20, 
23-25; 30:17-18, etc.), but according to Deuteronomy 4:19, a 
verse that warns Israelites against worship of the heavenly 
bodies, it was Yahweh himself who designated the heavenly 
bodies as objects of worship for the Gentiles. Similarly sub- 
versive of monotheism, the belief that there is but one god in 
existence, is Deuteronomy 32:8-9, which informs us that when 
the Most High set up the boundaries of the nations he did so 
according to the numbers of the lesser divinities (Qumran bny 
lL or bny "I[m]). The existence of lesser divinities is acknowl- 
edged as well in Deuteronomy 10:17 where Yahweh is styled 
“god of gods and lord of lords.” Deuteronomy 4:35, “It has been 
clearly demonstrated to you that Yahweh is God; there is none 
beside him,” and Deuteronomy 4:39, “Know therefore this day 
and keep in mind that Yahweh alone is God in heaven above 
and on earth below; there is no other,’ are usually cited as de- 
nials of the existence of all other divinities. Yet the context 
of these verses cannot be ignored. Verse 34 asks rhetorically 
whether any god ever took another nation to himself as Yah- 
weh has done for Israel. Verse 35 responds “Yahweh is THAT 
god; none beside him” The same sentiment is expressed in 
Deuteronomy 32:12: “Yahweh alone did guide him. No alien 
god at his (Yahweh's) side.” Verse 39 is part of the same peri- 
cope, to be understood as “Know therefore ... Yahweh alone 
is <the only> god in heaven above and on earth below, there 
is no other <who did these things.>” 


STYLE AND PHRASEOLOGY. The style of Deuteronomy is dis- 
tinguished by its simplicity, fluency, and lucidity and may be 
recognized by its phraseology and especially by its rhetorical 
character. The main characteristic of Deuteronomic phrase- 
ology is not the employment of new idioms and expressions, 
because many of these can be found in earlier sources and es- 
pecially in the E source. Indeed, it cannot be said that in the 
seventh century a new vocabulary and new expressions were 
suddenly created. Language grows in an organic and natural 
way and it is not created artificially. What constitutes the nov- 
elty of the Deuteronomic style, therefore, is not new idioms 
and new expressions but a specific jargon reflecting the reli- 
gious upheaval of this time. The Deuteronomic phraseology 
revolves around a few basic theological tenets such as: 

1. the need to extirpate the native cults. 

2. the centralization of the cult. 

3. exodus, covenant, and election. 

4. the repeated demand on Israel to serve Yahweh 

alone. 

5. observance of the law and loyalty to the covenant. 

6. inheritance of the land. 

7. retribution and material motivation. 

The editor of the Former Prophets, who was inspired by 
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Deuteronomy, uses the phraseology of Deuteronomy and even 
elaborates upon it. Like the Book of Deuteronomy so also the 
Deuteronomist makes use of speeches and discourses in or- 
der to express his ideology. Another branch of Deuteronomic 
writing may be recognized in Jeremiah’s prose, where Deu- 
teronomic phraseology is encountered and the oration is very 
common. According to this argument, therefore, the Deu- 
teronomist, the editor of Joshua-Kings, and the editor of the 
prose sermons in Jeremiah are products of a continuous liter- 
ary school starting in the middle of the seventh century and 
ending somewhere in the second half of the sixth century. 
There are, however, less radical theories regarding the 
origin and date of Deuteronomy. These are reviewed in R.K. 
Harrison, Introduction to the Old Testament (1970), 631ff. 


[Moshe Weinfeld / S. David Sperling (24 ed.)] 


Defenses of the Traditional View 

The orthodox standpoint that Moses was the author of the 
Book of Deuteronomy as well as of the other books of the Pen- 
tateuch has been defended by a number of traditional scholars. 
These scholars maintain that the main theme of Deuteronomy 
is not centralization of worship, but opposition to idolatry. The 
struggle against idolatry could never have reached such inten- 
sity except in the age of Moses, the period of the formation of 
Israels religion. It ideally fits into the period placed by tradi- 
tion, immediately after Israel’s apostasy to Baal of Peor (Num. 
25), when the very existence of the new faith was threatened 
by contact with the Baal cult of Canaan. The centralization 
of the cult does not prove that Deuteronomy is of late origin 
since it may be argued that the law of a central sanctuary is 
quite early and primitive. Moreover, had a later author wished 
to impress the importance of cultic centralization he would 
have not failed to mention the city of Jerusalem, the main cul- 
tic center. Most of the laws repeated in Deuteronomy from the 
Book of the Covenant are found in one or more of the ancient 
Near Eastern codes, thereby testifying to their antiquity. As 
for the characteristic Deuteronomistic laws having no paral- 
lels in the Near Eastern codes, such as the law of release, the 
laws of kingship, appointment of judges, etc., there is nothing 
in these provisions incompatible with conditions and institu- 
tions of those early days. Not only the religious and legal but 
also the political background of Deuteronomy resembles that 
of the Mosaic and no other age. The order to destroy the Hit- 
tites, Amorites, Canaanites, Perizzites, Hivites, and Jebusites, 
the enemies of Israel (20:16-18), the denouncement of the in- 
veterate enemies Ammon and Moab, the attitude toward the 
Edomites and Egyptians (23:8), and the omission of any men- 
tion of the Philistines or the division of the kingdom point to 
the political circumstances of the Mosaic age. The civil insti- 
tutions are also of a nature approaching the primitive stage. 
There is no king. The elders of Israel are pictured sitting at the 
gate in judgment, while judges and clerks preside in trials in 
accordance with the advice of Jethro, Moses’ father-in-law (Ex. 
18). The book’s covenantal structure fits ancient Near Eastern 
treaty forms; the Hittite vassal treaty form is a model by which 
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the Book of Deuteronomy may be analyzed (see *Covenant). 
Linguistically, there is nothing against placing Deuteronomy 
in the days of Moses. Although the refined and polished style 
of the book may suggest a high state of development, it is prob- 
able that such a style existed in oratorical discourse, particu- 
larly in light of the perfect form of the 15" century B.c.E. Ras 
Shamra texts. Certain words are of an admittedly early period 
(1¥1 for 77¥1 ,ON for 7X), and some of the ritual terms and 
practices such as shalem (peace offering), kalil (burnt offering), 
maaser (tithe), tenufah (wave offering), have their parallels in 
Ugaritic literature. Parallelism not only in poetry, but also in 
prose, accounts for many repetitions which higher criticism 
ascribes to different sources. Another principle of this sort is 
the change of person and the variation from singular to plu- 
ral which higher critics take as a criterion for various sources, 
but is a general characteristic of the Bible and is common to 
all ancient Oriental composition. As to passages in the third 
person, they may be due to a late editor of the original book. 
Traditional scholars therefore believe that the best way to ac- 
count for the book is to say that the bulk originated during 
the last days of Moses. The Israelites standing at the threshold 
of Canaan were about to graduate from a nomad group to a 
settled agricultural people and this change necessitated an am- 
plification of the earlier codes of Exodus and Leviticus, which 
resulted in the book of Deuteronomy. The anachronisms and 
discrepancies may very well be explained by the reasonable 
assumption of later marginal notes by learned readers which 
in the course of time crept into the text itself and became an 
integral part thereof. Although the historical framework often 
lacks precision and strict sequence, as stated in the Talmud, 
“There is nothing prior or posterior in the Torah,” for its chief 
aim is religious and moral and not purely historical. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Wellhausen, Prolegomena to the History of 
Ancient Israel (1957); idem, Die Composition des Hexateuchs... (1899), 
190ff.; G.R. Driver, Deuteronomy (1cc, 1902”); C. Steuernagel, Deu- 
teronomium (19237); M. Noth, Ueberlieferungsgeschichtliche Studien 
(1943), 3-110; G. von Rad, Studies in Deuteronomy (1953); Alt, Kl. Schr, 
2 (1953), 250-75; G. Mendenhall, in: Ba, 17 (1954), 5off.; D.J. Wiseman, 
in: Iraq, 20 (1958), 1-99; D. McCarthy, Treaty and Covenant (1963); O. 
Eissfeldt, The Old Testament, an Introduction (1965), 219-33, 281-301; 
R. Frankena, in: OTS, 14 (1965), 122-54; A. Klostermann, Der Pen- 
tateuch, 2 (1907), 154ff.; M. Weinfeld, in: Sefer Y. Kaufmann (1960), 
89-105; idem, in: Tarbiz, 30 (1960/61), 8-15; 31 (1961/62), 1-17; idem, 
in: JBL, 80 (1961), 241-7; 86 (1967), 249-62; idem, in: Biblica, 46 (1965), 
417-27; M. Haran, in: Tarbiz, 37 (1967/68), 3-11; idem, in: Biblica, 
50 (1969), 258-61; R.K. Harrison, Introduction to the Old Testament 
(1970); K.A. Kitchen, Ancient Orient and Old Testament (1966). ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Smith, in: Pseudepigrapha, 1 (1971), 193-2153 
idem, Palestinian Parties and Politics that Shaped the Old Testament 
(1971); M. Weinfeld, Deuteronomy and the Deuteronomic School 
(1972); idem, Deuteronomy 1-11 (AB; 1991), Bibliography, 85-122; idem, 
in: ABD II, 168-83; F. Cross, Canaanite Myth and Hebrew Epic (1973), 
274-87; S. Kaufman, in, MAARAV, 1 (1978/9), 105-58; R. Freedman, 
in: B. Halpern and J. Levenson (eds.), Turning Points.Fs Cross (1981), 
167-92; H.L. Ginsberg, The Israelian Heritage of Judaism (1982); S. 
Parpola and K. Watanabe, Neo-Assyrian Treaties and Loyalty Oaths 
(1988); A. Rofé, Introduction to Deuteronomy (1988); M. Cogan and 
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H. Tadmor, 11 Kings (AB; 1988), 218-22, 293-300; I. Seeligmann, Stud- 
ies in Biblical Literature (1992), 189-204; J. Tigay, Deuteronomy (JPs; 
1996); S.D. McBride, in: DBI 1, 273-94; B. Levinson, Deuteronomy 
and the Hermeneutics of Legal Innovation (1997); idem, in: J. Day, In 
Search of Pre-exilic Israel (2004), 272-375; K. van der Toorn, in: idem 
(ed.), The Image and the Book (1997), 229-48; G. Knoppers and J.G. 
McConville (eds.), Reconsidering Israel - ...Studies in Deuteronomistic 
History (2000); M. Sweeney, King Josiah of Judah the Lost Messiah of 
Israel (2001), 64-76, 167-72; J. van Seters, A Law Book for the Dias- 
pora (2002); R. Nelson, in: JSOT, 29 (2005), 319-37. 


DEUTERONOMY RABBAH, aggadic Midrash on the Book 
of Deuteronomy. 


Name 

In medieval literature the work was also referred to as Hagga- 
dat Elleh Ha-Devarim Rabbah and Devarim Rabbati, the des- 
ignation “Rabbah” being used to distinguish it from Deuter- 
onomy Zuta (see *Genesis Rabbah; *Ruth Rabbah). 


Structure 

Deuteronomy Rabbah is a homiletic Midrash (*Derash). The 
printed version is divided into 11 sections according to the 
weekly pentateuchal readings, but the division is in fact into 
27 homilies, according to the triennial cycle of the reading 
of the Torah customary in Erez Israel in earlier times. Deu- 
teronomy Rabbah is a characteristically *Tanhuma-Yelam- 
medenu type of Midrash, even more so than those homilies 
on the Book of Deuteronomy contained in the printed edi- 
tions of the Tanhuma and in that of S. Buber (see below). Each 
homily is introduced by a halakhic question characteristic 
of the Tanhuma-Yelammedenu type of Midrash and begins 
with the formula: Halakhah adam me-Yisrael... Kakh shanu 
hakhamim - “What is the halakhah for a man of Israel ... thus 
our sages taught ...” (here halakhah is used instead of the more 
usual Yelammedenu rabbenu, “Let our master teach us,” of this 
type of Midrash). This is followed by a homily incorporating 
both halakhah and aggadah, the transition from halakhah to 
aggadah being introduced by the term: 2137 WaxXw mT (“This 
is what Scripture says”). Most of the homilies conclude with a 
message of consolation or redemption. The numerous transi- 
tions in lengthy homilies on the same subject are introduced 
by the formula davar aher ... “another version....” 


Different Versions 

In 1895 S. Buber published from the Munich manuscript of 
Deuteronomy Rabbah, written in 1295, those homilies on the 
portion of Devarim which differ from the printed version, 
as well as addenda to the section Nizzavim (this manuscript 
omits the sections Va-Ethannan and Va-Yelekh to the end of 
the Book of Deuteronomy, whereas all the remainder is iden- 
tical with the printed version). A few years later a complete 
manuscript of Deuteronomy Rabbah in the possession of A. 
Epstein was found to be almost identical with the Munich 
manuscript and to contain homilies on Va-Ethannan and 
Va-Yelekh different from those in the printed versions, ad- 
denda to Ekev, and homilies on Haazinu and Ve-Zot ha-Be- 
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rakhah identical with those in the Tanhuma Midrashim. In 
1940 S. Lieberman published the Oxford manuscript of Deu- 
teronomy Rabbah, which is similar to the Epstein manuscript, 
except for additional homilies from the Tanhuma Midrashim 
on Va-Ethannan. Manuscripts, therefore, contain homilies on 
Devarim, Va-Ethannan, and Va-Yelekh different from those 
printed, as well as additional ones on Ekev and Nizzavim. 
This version is likewise mainly a homiletic Midrash of the 
Tanhuma Yelammedenu type, although several of its homi- 
lies have no halakhic introduction, and, even in those having 
halakhic introductions, they begin directly with the question 
without any terminus technicus, whereas the answer begins 
with 1Pm127 13v 72 (“Thus did our masters teach”). The agga- 
dic proems are not all, as in the printed Tanhuma Midrashim, 
anonymous; some begin with the name of an amora. In struc- 
ture, language, and composition, the printed version of Deu- 
teronomy Rabbah is a homogeneous Midrash. The same can- 
not be said for the manuscripts which contain a composition 
of several versions. It is certainly not a complete entity in itself. 
There were apparently extant several versions of the Tanhuma- 
Yelammedenu Midrashim on the Book of Deuteronomy. One 
of these is that found in the printed edition as well as Buber’s 
editions of Tanhuma, another is the printed edition of Deuter- 
onomy Rabbah, while several manuscripts of the latter work 
quote homilies on Devarim, Va-Ethannan, and Va- Yelekh, and 
also additions to Ekev and Nizzavim, from another edition (c) 
of the Tanhuma-Yelammedenu Midrashim, with homilies on 
Haazinu and Ve-Zot ha-Berakhah taken from the Tanhuma 
Midrashim version (A). The version (c) of Deuteronomy Rab- 
bah in the above-mentioned manuscripts was apparently 
known in the Middle Ages only to Spanish scholars (the first 
to cite it was Nahmanides) and the manuscripts on which the 
printed version is based (3) only to the scholars of France and 
Germany (first being cited by Moses b. Jacob of Coucy). There 
were apparently manuscripts extant which contained further 
addenda from the Tanhuma-Yelammedenu Midrashim, for 
medieval scholars sometimes quote statements in the name of 
Deuteronomy Rabbah which are not found in any existing ver- 
sion. On the other hand, they sometimes cite passages in the 
name of the Tanhuma or Yelammedenu which are contained 
in one of the editions of Deuteronomy Rabbah. 


Language 

The language of the two versions of Deuteronomy Rabbah is 
rabbinic Hebrew combined with Galilean Aramaic and con- 
taining a liberal sprinkling of Greek words. 


Redaction 

Both versions of Deuteronomy Rabbah drew upon tannaitic lit- 
erature, the Jerusalem Talmud, Genesis Rabbah, and Leviticus 
Rabbah (the printed version also apparently drew upon Lam- 
entations Rabbah). The redaction of the material is character- 
istic of that of the Tanhuma-Yelammedenu Midrashim. None 
of the sages mentioned in the work lived later than the fourth 
century c.E. Although certain homilies in the manuscripts are 
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typical of earlier times, there seem also to be allusions to anti- 
Karaite polemics, which would date the final redaction of even 
the earliest (Cc) version as not earlier than 800 c.£. Likewise, 
homilies in the printed version, which draw upon Midrash Pe- 
tirat Moshe and are typical of the period after the Muslim con- 
quest, were apparently redacted in the ninth century c.£. To 
the same century also belong the combinations found in the 
manuscripts. The earliest manuscript upon which the printed 
version is based was copied in the 13' century. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: HL. Strack, Introduction to the Talmud and 
Midrash (1931), 214; Zunz-Albeck, Derashot, 122-3; S. Lieberman, Mi- 
drash Devarim Rabbah (19652), iii-xxiii. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. 
Rabinowitz, in: Sinai 100 2 (1987), 731-736; M.B. Lerner, in: Te’udah 
XI (Hebrew) (1996), 107-145. 
[Moshe David Herr] 


DEUTSCH, ALADAR (1871-1949), chief rabbi of Prague un- 
der the Nazi occupation. He was a pupil of Solomon *Breuer in 
Frankfurt, and subsequently served as rabbi in several Prague 
synagogues, when he was active within the *Afike Jehuda asso- 
ciation. From 1930 he served as acting chief rabbi; his appoint- 
ment as chief rabbi under the Nazi regime was accompanied 
by all the humiliations to which Jewish leadership was then 
subjected. He was finally deported to *Theresienstadt, from 
where he returned, a broken man, to Prague. Deutsch pub- 
lished an essay on the Zigainer Synagogue (1907). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Véstnik Zidovské obcé ndboZenské v Praze, 11 
(1949), 100-1; Afike Jehuda Festschrift (1909), 35-44; (1929/30), 3-8. 


DEUTSCH, ANDRE (1917-2000), British publisher. Born 
in Budapest, Deutsch moved to Switzerland after the Ger- 
man Anschluss of Austria (where he was living) and then to 
England. In 1945 he founded his own publishing firm, Allan 
Wingate, and, in 1951, his well-known firm of Andre Deutsch 
Ltd. His first bestseller was the memoirs of von Papen, Hit- 
ler’s diplomat, but most of the famous works published by 
his firm were novels and other fiction, especially books by 
famous American writers like Norman Mailer, Jack Kerouac, 
Philip Roth, and John Updike, as well as the fiction of serious 
British novelists like V.S. Naipaul. Deutsch was one among 
a number of very prominent Jewish refugee publishers who 
emerged in Britain after World War 11, such as Paul *Hamlyn 
and George *Weidenfeld. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™ ed.)] 


DEUTSCH, BABETTE (1895-1982), U.S. poet. Born in New 
York, Babette Deutsch graduated from Columbia Univer- 
sity, where she taught English from 1944. Her first poems 
were published while she was still a college student; two early 
books of verse were Banners (1919) and Honey out of the Rock 
(1925). Other volumes of poetry include Fire for the Night 
(1930), Epistle to Prometheus (1931), One Part Love (1939), and 
Coming of Age (1959). She published some novels, a number 
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of children’s books, and translations of German and Russian 
verse. One of the most notable of these translations was the 
version of Aleksandr Blok’s epic poem about the Soviet Rev- 
olution, Dvenadtsat (“The Twelve,’ 1918), which she and her 
husband, Avrahm *Yarmolinsky, produced together in 1920. 
A sensitive and emotional writer whose poems often touch 
on social problems, Babette Deutsch also won distinction as 
a critic with such works as Potable Gold (1929), This Modern 
Poetry (1935; revised as Poetry in Our Time, 1952), and The 
Reader’s Shakespeare (1946). Her later verse collections in- 
clude Animal, Vegetable, Mineral (1954) and Collected Poems, 
1919-1962 (1963). A new edition of her Collected Poems, cov- 
ering the years 1919-1969, appeared in 1969. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Kunitz and H. Haycraft, Twentieth Century 
Authors (1942), 375-6, and supplement (1955), 277-8. 


[Sol Liptzin] 


DEUTSCH, BERNARD SEYMOUR (1884-1935), U.S. law- 
yer, public official, and communal leader. Deutsch was born 
in Baltimore. He began his career as a lawyer in 1905, attain- 
ing prominence and playing an active role in judicial reform. 
He served as president of the Bronx County Bar Association 
(1927-30) and participated in the 1930 investigation of abuses 
of legal ethics in New York. Deutsch, an independent Demo- 
crat, was elected on Fiorello La Guardia’s Fusion Party ticket 
in 1933 as president of the Board of Aldermen. He displayed 
strong leadership in reviving the moribund aldermanic coun- 
cil. Together with La Guardia he worked to improve city ser- 
vices in such areas as transportation, home relief, and labor 
arbitration. Long active in Jewish affairs, Deutsch became 
president of the American Jewish Congress in 1929 and held 
that post until his death. In association with Stephen S. Wise, 
he led campaigns to arouse public opinion on behalf of the 
rights of German Jews. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: New York Times (Nov. 22, 1935), 1:8. 


[Morton Rosenstock] 


DEUTSCH, DAVID BEN MENAHEM MENDEL (1756- 
1831), Hungarian rabbi and author. Deutsch was a pupil of 
Ezekiel Landau. He served as rabbi of Jamnitz (1784-90), 
Frauenkirchen, Szerdahely, and, from 1810 until his death, of 
Waag-Neustadt. After he had published Ohel David (3 pts., 
Vienna, 1822), novellae on various tractates, he added various 
glosses to the work, and instructed that they be added to the 
passages indicated in every copy of the books. His novellae 
on Yevamot (Vienna, 1825) and on Shevuot (Pressburg, 1830; 
the latter published by his son Ezekiel, who also wrote an in- 
troduction) were brought to press through the efforts of his 
son-in-law, Meir Ash. Some of Deutsch’s novellae were pub- 
lished by his grandson, Menahem Deutsch (Ungvar, 1867). 
Other novellae are to be found at the end of Sheelot u-Teshu- 
vot ha-Geonim (Pt. 1 responsa Geonei Batraei, Prague, 1816) 
and in part two of Kedushat Yisrael (Vienna, 1829) of Benjamin 
Wolf b. Leib (Lichtenstadt). Eleazar b. Aryeh Loeb Roke’ah, 
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Deutsch’s colleague and intimate friend, mentions his responsa 
several times in his own work, Shemen Rokeah. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Muenz, Rabbi Eleasar, genannt Sche- 
men Rokeach (1895), 42, 106-9; Hruschka, in: Juden und Judenge- 
meinden Maehrens... (1929), 257 no. 8, 265 no. 82; M. Eisenstadt, 
Zikhron Yehudah (1900), 4a; P.Z. Schwartz, Shem ha-Gedolim me- 
Erez Hagar, 1 (1913), 24b no. 21; J.J. (L.) Greenwald (Grunwald), Ha- 
Yehudim be-Ungaryah (1913), 75 no. 62; idem, in: Ozar ha-Hayyim, 


10 (1933/34), 122ff. 
[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


DEUTSCH, ELIEZER HAYYIM BEN ABRAHAM (1850- 
1916), Hungarian talmudist and author. Deutsch was born in 
Petra, near Kaschau. He studied under Menahem Eisenstadt 
of Ungvar, Judah Aszdd, and Solomon *Ganzfried. In 1876 he 
was appointed rabbi of Hunfalu, and, in 1897, of the impor- 
tant community of Bonyhad, where he founded and headed 
a large yeshivah. Deutsch was a leader of Hungarian Ortho- 
doxy, and a supporter of the “Moriah” association for the ad- 
vancement of Orthodox Judaism, founded in 1905 by Meir 
Lerner in Altona. 

A prolific writer, his books are (1) Tevuot ha-Sadeh in six 
parts (1892-1904), novellae on talmudic themes with responsa 
appended to each part; (2) Helkat ha-Sadeh (1901), glosses 
and notes on the Ara de-Rabbanan of Israel Jacob *Algazi; (3) 
Peri ha-Sadeh in four parts (1906-15), responsa; (4) Siah ha- 
Sadeh (1914), aggadic novellae on the Torah and for festivals. 
Published posthumously were (5) Zemah ha-Sadeh (1917), 
novellae and responsa on the problems of agunot; (6) Dudaei 
ha-Sadeh (1929, published by his son, Moses), responsa and 
a selection of rulings with respect to the laws of mourning. 
In the Yizrah Or of David *Meldola, there is an appendix by 
Deutsch, Omer ha-Sadeh, that comprises the laws for deter- 
mining the New Moon. Halakhic queries were addressed to 
Deutsch from many parts of the world. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Deutsch, in: Tevuot ha-Sadeh, 5 (1902), in- 
troduction; S.N. Gottlieb, Oholei Shem (1912), 218; P.Z. Schwartz, 
Shem ha-Gedolim me-Erez Hagar, 1 (1913), 196, no. 254; 3 (1915), S.v. 
book-titles; N. Ben-Menahem, Mi-Sifrut Yisrael be-Ungaryah (1958), 


172, NO. 95, 331, N. 3. 
[Itzhak Alfassi] 


DEUTSCH, EMANUEL OSKAR (Menahem; 1829-1873), 
Orientalist. Born in Neisse (Upper Saxony), Deutsch stud- 
ied Jewish subjects with his uncle David Deutsch (see Israel 
*Deutsch) at Myslowice (Poland) and classics in Berlin. He 
became an assistant in the Oriental department of the British 
Museum in 1855. Deutsch, who possessed great ability in de- 
ciphering inscriptions, cooperated in WS.A. Vaux’s edition of 
Phoenician Inscriptions (1863) and in W. Smith's Dictionary of 
the Bible (1871) to which he contributed articles on the Targu- 
mim, the Samaritan Pentateuch, and other Bible versions. His 
essay on the Talmud in the Quarterly Review (October 1867) 
was translated into several languages. The article implied that 
the key to the understanding of Jesus was to be found in the 
study of his Palestinian background; this led to a renewed in- 
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terest in the Talmud among Christians in England. A later ar- 
ticle by Deutsch, on Islam, made less impact. He took a promi- 
nent part in the correspondence in the London Times which 
resulted from the discovery of the Mesha stele. He was also 
the paper's special correspondent to the Vatican Ecumenical 
Council 1869-70. Deutsch contributed nearly 200 articles to 
Chambers’ Encyclopaedia. Some of his work was published 
posthumously in book form (Literary Remains, 1874) and ed- 
ited by Lady Strangford. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: DNB, S.V.; JC (May 1873). 


DEUTSCH, ERNST (1890-1969), German actor. At the age 
of 24, playing the main role in Hasenclever’s The Son, Deutsch 
became one of the exponents of expressionism on the German 
stage. He had his most fruitful period at the Reinhardt The- 
ater in Berlin, but could also be seen in films and on stage at 
the Burgtheater in Vienna. Deutsch played many Jewish roles, 
among them parts in Arnold Zweig’s Blood Libel in Hungary, 
R. Beer-Hoffman’s Jacob’s Dream, and Galsworthy’s Loyalties. 
With the rise of Hitler, Deutsch left Germany and worked in 
London and Hollywood. After World War 11, he was invited 
to appear in Berlin and Vienna and in 1957 played in Nathan 
the Wise. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Bab, Schauspieler und Schauspielkunst, 
1928; A. Zweig, Juden auf der deutschen Buehne (1929). ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: G. Zivier, Ernst Deutsch und das deutsche Theater: Fiinf 


Jahrzehnte deutsche Theatergeschichte — Der Lebensweg eines grofven 
Schauspielers (1964). 


DEUTSCH, FELIX (1884-1964), psychiatrist. Born in 
Vienna, Deutsch grew up in a liberal atmosphere without any 
formal religious background. Faced with the antisemitic envi- 
ronment of Vienna University, he joined the Zionist student 
organization Kadima, and became a leading figure with a 
reputation for fighting on the side of minority groups. He 
was a friend of Herzl and was one of the pallbearers at his 
funeral. In 1921 he lectured in medicine at Vienna Univer- 
sity. 

As early as 1919 Deutsch established a clinic for “organ- 
neuroses,’ a result of his scientific preoccupation with emo- 
tional factors in physical illness. This interest led him to psy- 
choanalysis and to close association with Freud. As a result of 
his interest and influence, the first home of the Psychoanalytic 
Clinic was established in 1922 in Vienna. He produced many 
publications on the interaction of emotional and physical 
processes and became one of the pioneers of psychosomatic 
medicine. With the advent of Hitler, Deutsch immigrated to 
the United States in 1935, became research fellow in psychia- 
try at Harvard University, and held various teaching positions. 
From 1951 to 1954 he was president of the Boston Psychoana- 
lytic Institute. He wrote articles on an astonishing variety of 
medical and psychoanalytical topics. Terms like “associative 
anamnesis,’ “sector psychotherapy,’ and “posturology” coined 
by him enriched the scientific language. In 1939, he published 
an essay on “The Production of Somatic Disease by Emotional 
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Disturbance,’ in Inter-Relationship of Mind and Body (pub- 
lished by the Association for Research in Nervous and Mental 
Disease), and in 1949, Applied Psychoanalysis. Deutsch never 
abandoned his Zionist ideals and his last project, cut short by 
his death, was a study of the art of children gathered in Israel 
from all corners of the world. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.W. Flagg, in: E Alexander et al. (eds.), 
Psychoanalytic Pioneers (1966), 299-307; A. Grinstein, Index of Psy- 
choanalytic Writings, 1 (1956), 380-4. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. 
Hohendorf, “Felix Deutsch und die Entwicklung der psychosoma- 
tischen Medizin, in: C. Kaiser and M.-L. Wuensche (eds.), Die “Ner- 
vositat der Juden” und andere Leiden an der Zivilisation und Kon- 
zepte individueller Krankheiten im psychiatrischen Diskurs um 1900 
(2003), 207-26. 

[Heinrich Zwi Winnik] 


DEUTSCH, GOTTHARD (1859-1921), historian and theo- 
logian. Deutsch was born in Dolné Kounice (Kanitz), Mora- 
via. He studied at the Breslau Jewish Theological Seminary 
and at Vienna University, and was ordained by Isaac Hirsch 
*Weiss. Deutsch first served as teacher of religion at Bruenn 
and as rabbi in Most (Bruex, Bohemia). In 1891 he accepted a 
position as professor of Jewish history and philosophy at He- 
brew Union College, Cincinnati, where he became one of the 
leading spokesmen of Reform Judaism. Deutsch succeeded 
Isaac Meyer Wise as editor of the German-American monthly 
Deborah in 1901, and also contributed articles in English and 
German to several Jewish and general periodicals. Deutsch 
was known for his sympathies toward Orthodoxy despite his 
intellectual disagreement. He prayed at an Orthodox syna- 
gogue in Cincinnati. His German roots and appreciation 
of things German proved problematic at the beginning of 
World War 1. As anti-German sentiment spread throughout 
the United States there was a move afoot to dismiss him from 
the Huc faculty. He belonged to the moderates in the Reform 
movement, and although not a Zionist he greatly sympathized 
with many aspects of Zionism. He was editor of the modern 
Jewish history division of the Jewish Encyclopedia. Deutsch, 
while in many ways an original historian who devoted metic- 
ulous attention to detail and motivations, did not write a ma- 
jor account of Jewish history, and most of his published work 
is in the form of essays and lectures. He wrote Scrolls, Essays 
on Jewish History and Literature (3 vols., 1917-20), Memorable 
Dates of Jewish History (1904), and History of the Jews (1904). 
Deutsch wrote a German novel, Unloesbare Fesseln (1903), 
and a historical play in English, Israel Bruna (1908). A son 
of Deutsch was HERMANN BACHER DEUTSCH (1889-1970), 
writer and journalist. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hebrew Union College Monthly, 8 (1922), 
117-55; G.A. Dobbert, in: aya, 20 (1968), 129-55; M. Raisin, Great 
Jews I Have Known (1952), 143-52; Bloch, in: Sefer ha-Shanah li- 
Yhudei Amerikah, 6 (1942), 451-61. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.A. 
Cohen, “History,” in: Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute of Re- 
ligion at 100 (1976); K.M. Olitzsky, L.J. Sussman, and M.H. Stern 
(eds.), Reform Judaism in America: A Biographical Dictionary and 
Sourcebook (1993). 
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DEUTSCH, HELENE (née Rosenbach; 1884-1982), psy- 
choanalyst and psychiatrist. Helene Deutsch was born in 
Przemysl, Poland, where her father, a lawyer, was at one time 
president of the Jewish community. Because of the restric- 
tions on female education, she ran away to Vienna in order 
to train as a physician. In 1912 she married Felix *Deutsch. 
Helene Deutsch was the first woman assistant in Vienna Uni- 
versity’s psychiatric department, and was later made head of 
the female ward. After becoming acquainted with the ideas 
of Freud she gave up her academic career. She went through 
a training analysis by *Freud himself and became one of the 
leading figures of the so-called second generation of analysts. 
In 1923 she went to work with Karl *Abraham in Berlin for a 
year and on her return established the psychoanalytic train- 
ing institute in Vienna along the lines of the Berlin institute, 
serving as its director until her departure for the U.S. in 1935. 
At the institute she introduced the “continuous case semi- 
nar,’ which became the clinical model for the presentation of 
psychoanalytical treatment. In the U.S. she settled in Boston, 
where she spent the rest of her career on the teaching staff of 
the Psychoanalytic Institute. The outstanding achievement 
in Helene Deutsch’s scientific work is her exploration of the 
particularities of the female psyche, working on the basis of 
psychoanalytical theory and expanding the findings of Freud. 
Her publications in this field were summarized in two volumes 
entitled Psychology of Women (1944-45), a comprehensive 
monograph with arguments illustrated by numerous clini- 
cal cases from Helene Deutsch’s own practice and from stud- 
ies of the female character in world literature. The lucid case 
presentations and theoretical deductions in her Psychoanalyse 
der Neurosen (1930; Psychoanalysis of the Neuroses, 1932) make 
this one of the classics of psychoanalytic literature. Among her 
later publications are the book, Neuroses and Character Types: 
Clinical Psychoanalytic Studies (1965), and Selected Problems 
of Adolescence (1967). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.H. Briel, in: F Alexander et al. (eds.), Psy- 
choanalytic Pioneers (1966), 282-98. 
{Heinrich Zwi Winnik] 


DEUTSCH, IGNAZ (1808-1881), extremist leader of Aus- 
trian Jewish Orthodoxy. A native of Pressburg (Bratislava), 
he became a banker in Vienna and gabbai of the Polish syna- 
gogue there in 1848. To further Orthodox influence, he sub- 
mitted numerous memoranda to the minister of religious af- 
fairs claiming that Orthodox Jews supported monarchical 
rule while Reform Jewry favored revolution. He urged the 
government to invest rabbis with the same powers as those 
enjoyed by Catholic clergymen under the concordat of 1855. 
In 1857 he appealed for government intervention in his un- 
successful attempt to secure the secession of Orthodox com- 
munities. Deutsch was prepared to give in to Catholics and 
the government over questions of Jewish rights, for instance, 
requesting rabbis not to support the Vienna community lead- 
ership’s protest against the cancellation of the rights of Jews to 
own real estate (1853) and approving the pope's standpoint in 
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the *Mortara case (1858). His denunciation (1860) of the *Al- 
liance Israélite Universelle as subversive led to the founding 
of the independent Viennese *Allianz. In 1859 Deutsch had 
himself appointed representative in Austria by the Jews liv- 
ing in Jerusalem under the protection of the Austrian consul, 
but his request to be granted supervision of money collections 
for them was refused. However, he was recognized as supervi- 
sor (Kurator) of the affairs of Austrian Jews in Erez Israel. He 
denounced L.A. *Frankl for introducing reforms in the syna- 
gogue attached to the Laemel school in Jerusalem. 

Gerson *Wolf’s publication (under the pen name of Israel 
Levi Kohn) in 1864 of several of Deutsch’s applications to the 
ministry of religious affairs in Beitrag zur Geschichte juedischer 
Tartueffe (1864), after Deutsch had publicly denied that he had 
written them, the failure of his bank, and his circular to the Or- 
thodox rabbis on the Mortara affair put an end to his public ca- 
reer. The leader of Vienna Orthodoxy, R. (Benjamin) Solomon 
*Spitzer, refused to cooperate with him. Deutsch achieved gov- 
ernment recognition of the Pressburg (Bratislava) yeshivah as 
an academic institution of theological instruction. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: N.M. Gelber, Aus zwei Jahrhunderten (1924), 
145-77. 


DEUTSCH, ISRAEL (1800-1853), rabbi of Beuthen (Bytom). 
He and his brother DAvID (1810-1873), rabbi of Muslowitz 
(Myslowice) and Sohrau (Zory), Germany (now Poland), were 
militant champions of *Orthodoxy against *Reform. They op- 
posed Abraham *Geiger’s nomination as rabbi of Breslau and 
wrote jointly a pamphlet attacking his views (1843). David took 
a strong stand against rabbinical *conferences (Asaf Asefah, 
1846) and the use of the organ in the synagogue. He published 
an annotated edition (with translation) of the Book of Habak- 
kuk (1837) and Isaac of *Troki’s Hizzuk Emunah (1865). Isra- 
el’s letters to Abraham Muhr (Zera Israel, 1855, 26ff.), written 
between 1837 and 1846, are indicative of Orthodox thought 
in Germany at that time. The sermons of the two brothers 
were a synthesis between the old-style derashah and modern 
preaching. A third brother, ABRAHAM, was dayyan at Glei- 
witz (Gliwice). The Orientalist Emanuel Oskar *Deutsch was 
their nephew. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Nordin, David Deutsch... (Ger., 1902); 
WG. Plant, Rise of Reform Judaism (1963), 257-8; Toury, in: BLBI, 8 
(1965), 69-80. 


DEUTSCH, JUDAH JOEL (c. 1870-1918), rabbi. He was a de- 
voted disciple of Jekuthiel Judah *Teitelbaum, rabbi of Sighet 
(Maramarossziget). At the age of 20 he was appointed rabbi 
of Ganya in Maramaros. Invitations were extended to him to 
become rabbi of many Hungarian and Polish communities, 
but his invariable reply was: “Here I acquired my knowledge 
and here I wish to dispense it.” He wrote important works on 
the Talmud, as well as many responsa, but almost all his writ- 
ings were lost during World War 1. 

His son, MOSES DEUTSCH (1887-1944), succeeded him 
as rabbi. Endowed with an outstanding memory and a keen 
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mind, he was an expert in Jewish monetary law, and was 
particularly conversant with the responsa of Moses Sofer 
(Schreiber), which he quoted freely. He perished in Ausch- 
witz. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P.Z. Schwartz, Shem ha-Gedolim me-Erez 
Hagar, 1 (1914), 54b; O.Z. Rand, Toledot Anshei Shem (1950), 25; J.J. 
Greenwald, Mazzevet Kodesh (1952), 27. 


[Naphtali Ben-Menahem] 


DEUTSCH, LEO (Lev Grigoryevich; 1855-1941), Russian 
revolutionary. Deutsch was born in Tulchin (Kamenets Po- 
dolsk) and in the 1870s joined the Populist Narodniki. In 1877 
he organized a revolt of farmers in the district of Chigirin 
(Ukraine); he was arrested but escaped to Switzerland. In 1879 
he returned to Peterburg and was a member of the revolution- 
ary organization Zemlia i Volia” (“Earth and Freedom’), and 
later of “Chornyi Peredel.” In 1880 he immigrated to Switzer- 
land, and with Plekhanov, Akselrod, and others in 1883 they 
founded “Osvobozhdenie Truda” (“Liberation of Labor”), the 
first Russian Marxist group abroad. In 1884 he was arrested in 
Germany and was handed over to the Russian government. 
After 16 years of hard labor he escaped to Switzerland again 
(1901). His experiences were published in Sixteen Years in Si- 
beria (London, 1903; Russian ed. 1924), which was translated 
into many languages. He sided with the Mensheviks in 1903. 
In 1905 he returned to Russia, was arrested and escaped again, 
and lived in London from 1907 to 1911 and in the U.S. from 1911 
to 1916. After the February Revolution he returned to Russia. 
Since his attitude toward the October Revolution was nega- 
tive, he gave up politics. He concerned himself with editing 
Plekhanov’s works. In his later years he was mainly occupied 
with the history of the Russian revolutionary movement. Only 
the first volume of his work Rol yevreyev v russkom revolyutsi- 
onnom dvizhenii (“The Role of the Jews in the Russian Revo- 
lutionary Movement,’ 1923) was ever published. 


DEUTSCH, MORITZ (1818-1892), cantor and teacher. 
Deutsch, who was born in Nikolsburg, Moravia, was an in- 
fant prodigy in talmudic studies. Having a remarkable tenor 
voice, he went to Vienna to study music and cantorial singing. 
In 1842 he was appointed second cantor of the Liberal temple 
in Vienna, where Solomon *Sulzer was chief cantor. Two years 
later he became chief cantor at the Reform synagogue in Bre- 
slau. Here he formed and conducted a mixed choir. Deutsch 
taught cantorial music at the Breslau Theological Seminary 
for 30 years and in 1859 founded an institute for training can- 
tors. He made original arrangements of liturgical music, aim- 
ing perhaps excessively at German choral style. His composi- 
tions include Breslauer Synagogengesaenge (1880) for soloist 
and choir, school songs, 12 preludes for organ and piano, and 
Vorbeterschule (1871). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Friedmann, in: AZDJ, 75 (1911), 174-5, 
199-201; Sendrey, Music, index; Idelsohn, Melodien, 6 (1932), 24; E. 
Zaludkowski, Kulturtreger fun der yidisher Liturgye (1930), 63-67. 


[Joshua Leib Neeman] 
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DEUTSCH, OTTO ERICH (1883-1967), Austrian musicolo- 
gist and bibliographer. He was for some time art critic of Die 
Zeit in Vienna, where he was born, and from 1926 to 1955, li- 
brarian of the important music collection of A. van Hoboken. 
After the Anschluss in 1938, he went to England, but returned 
to Vienna in 1956. Deutsch developed a form of “synthetic bi- 
ography,’ which combined bibliographical and iconographi- 
cal documentation. He devoted many years to the study of 
Schubert, producing Schubert, A Documentary Biography 
(1946) and Schubert, Thematic Catalogue... (1951). His later 
years were devoted to research on Mozart, which resulted in 
Mozart — Die Dokumente seines Lebens and Mozart und seine 
Welt in zeitgenoessischen Bildern, both in 1961. He also com- 
piled a documentary biography of Handel (1954) and pub- 
lished reference works on early music printing. All Schubert's 
works are now designated by p (Deutsch) numbers, based on 
his 1951 catalog. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: MGG, s.v.; Grove’s Dict, s.v. (see also suppl. 
vol.); Gerstenberg, in: Die Musikforschung, 21 (1968), 149-54. 


[Judith Cohen] 


DEUTSCH, SIMON (c. 1822-1877), Austrian revolution- 
ary. Born in Nikolsburg, Deutsch lived in Vienna, where he 
studied for the rabbinate, cataloged Hebrew manuscripts at 
the Imperial Library, and published Menahem b. Jacob ibn 
Saruq’s Mahberet. He soon turned to Socialism and after the 
1848 revolution was condemned to death, but escaped via 
Switzerland to France. In Paris, Deutsch entered business and 
became prosperous, opening branches in Belgium, Romania, 
and Turkey, but remained a radical and associated with Mi- 
chelet and Proudhon. During the 1870 Franco-Prussian War, 
Deutsch served in the French army. In 1871 he took part in 
the Paris Commune as one of the leaders of the First Commu- 
nist International. After the collapse of the Commune he was 
thrown into prison, but was saved from death by the Austrian 
ambassador. In 1874 he replaced Karl Marx at the directory 
committee of the International. From Paris, Deutsch moved 
to Turkey, where he was associated in the foundation of the 
Young Turk movement. He died in Constantinople. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nordmann, in: AZDJ, 47 (1883), 293-6. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Enciclopedia Judaica Castellana, 3 (1949), 473. 


DEUTSCH DE LA MEURTHE, HENRI (1846-1919), 
French industrialist and philanthropist. Henri was born in 
Paris, and began his career as an industrialist with the Société 
des Pétroles, which his father, Alexander Deutsch (d. 1889), 
had founded. In 1866 Henri and his brother, Emile, took over 
joint management of the firm, and under their direction it be- 
came one of the leading French companies in the petroleum 
industry. Henri Deutsch de la Meurthe pioneered in advanc- 
ing the commercial uses of petroleum. His work, Le Pétrole et 
ses Applications (1891), and the exhibit on the petroleum in- 
dustry which he arranged at the 1889 World Fair in Paris, con- 
tributed greatly to a fuller understanding of the importance of 
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petroleum in industry and commerce. In 1901 he encouraged 
the use of petroleum for aviation with an offer of a prize for a 
successful flight over Paris, which was won by Alberto Santos- 
Dumont. In 1906 he made a gift to the French government of 
the dirigible Ville-de-Paris, which Santos-Dumont had flown. 
He was the founder of the Aerotechnic Institute at St. Cyr for 
the University of Paris, and the donor of a chair in aeronautics 
at the Conservatoire National des Arts et Métiers. He wrote a 
lyric opera, Icarus, which was performed at the Paris Opera 
in 1911. He was an active member of the French Consistoire 
Central. A monument in his honor was erected at Ecquevilly, 
Seine-et-Oise, in 1923. 

His brother EMILE (1847-1924), who also pioneered 
in the French petroleum industry, was born in Paris. He 
was the founder and first president of the Franco-American 
Brotherhood during World War 1, and as its continuing head 
played an important role in giving assistance to nearly 300,000 
French war orphans. In 1920 he set up the Emile and Louise 
de la Meurthe Foundation with an endowment of 10,000,000 
francs, to build seven dormitories for impoverished students 
in Paris. Emile was also active in the Consistoire Central and 
was elected vice president of the Paris Consistory. He was a 
member of the central committee of the Alliance Israélite Uni- 
verselle and founder of the Union Libérale Juive. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dictionnaire de biographie francaise, 11 
(1967), 164. 


DEUTSCHER, ISAAC (1907-1967), British Marxist historian 
and political scientist. Born in Cracow, Poland, Deutscher had 
a strictly Orthodox education and upbringing. In his youth 
he was a Hebrew-speaking Zionist and even translated mod- 
ern Hebrew poetry into Polish. From 1926 he was a member 
of the illegal Communist Party in Poland, ultimately serving 
as the party’s clandestine editor of several legal periodicals 
which secretly accepted Communist guidance. In 1932, when 
he disobeyed party orders and in the periodicals refused to 
brand the Social-Democrats as “Social-Fascists” and the prin- 
cipal enemies of the working class, he was expelled from the 
Communist Party. For several years he displayed leanings to- 
ward Trotskyism. 

In 1939, before the outbreak of World War 11, he went to 
London, where he was on the editorial staff of the Economist 
and the Observer (under the pen name “Peregrine”). Later he 
devoted himself to historical research and acquired an inter- 
national reputation as the political biographer of *Stalin and 
*Trotsky and an expert on Soviet Russia and Communism. 
Deutscher remained a Marxist although he became famous 
for his writings and lectures in which he exposed the brutal- 
ity of the Stalin regime. In 1953 he visited Israel and showed 
understanding and sympathy for Jewish national indepen- 
dence after the Nazi Holocaust. But later he became again 
sharply opposed to Zionism and lost no opportunity of at- 
tacking Israel for its ultranationalism and for being nation- 
alist in a world becoming increasingly supranational. It has 
been said that Deutscher’s attempt to secure a chair at Sussex 
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University in 1963 was thwarted by Sir Isaiah *Berlin, who 
spoke strongly against him as a member of the appointments 
panel. Deutscher never held a continuing position at a Brit- 
ish university. In The Non-Jewish Jew and Other Essays (pub- 
lished posthumously, 1968) Deutscher discussed the heritage 
of European Jewry as he saw it and defined such personali- 
ties as *Spinoza, *Marx, *Freud, and Trotsky as “non-Jewish” 
Jews; the phrase has become proverbial. Despite this attitude, 
Deutscher in his essays treated life in the small Jewish towns 
with tenderness and sympathy and had a warm feeling for the 
Jewish working masses. 

His works include Stalin, a Political Biography (1949), 
Russia after Stalin (1953), The Great Contest: Russia and the 
West (1960), a trilogy on the life of L. Trotsky - The Prophet 
Armed (1954), The Prophet Unarmed (1959), and The Prophet 
Outcast (1963) — and Unfinished Revolution: Russia, 1917-1967 
(1967). A collection of his essays, Marxism, Wars, and Revolu- 
tion: Essay from Four Decades, edited by Tamara Deutscher, 
was published in 1984. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Lazar, Rashim be-Yisrael, 2 (1955), 315-203 
T. Deutscher, in: I. Deutscher, The Non-Jewish Jew and other Essays 
(1968), introd. and preface. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.J. Horowitz, 
Isaac Deutscher: The Man and His Work (1971); ODNB online. 


[Moshe Rosetti] 


DEUTSCHER PALAESTINA-VEREIN, German society 
for the study of the Holy Land. It was founded by A. Socin, 
E. Kautzsch, and H. Guthe in 1877 on the model of the Brit- 
ish Palestine Exploration Fund, its aim being the “advance- 
ment of the knowledge of the history of Palestine.” The soci- 
ety, however, did not engage in excavations but concentrated 
on the publication of its journal, the Zeitschrift des deutschen 
Palaestina-Vereins. Many Jewish scholars contributed to the 
journal until 1933. Its publication stopped in 1943 and in the 
following year the archives and offices of the society were de- 
stroyed during the bombardment of Leipzig. From 1949 to 
1951 it published the Beitraege zur biblischen Landes-und Al- 
tertumskunde. The society was reestablished at Bonn in 1952 
and resumed the publication of its Zeitschrift. Its heads have 
included M. Noth, A. Kuschke, and K. Galling. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


DEUTSCH-ISRAELITISCHER GEMEINDEBUND 
(DIGB), union of German Jewish communities; the first all- 
German Jewish association. Founded in 1869 at the Leipzig 
*synod, the picB began its activities only with the establish- 
ment of the German Empire (1871). Initially its headquarters 
were in Leipzig, but in 1882 they were moved to Berlin. The 
union gradually embraced most of the German communities, 
but internal dissensions and legal obstacles prevented it from 
becoming the representative body of German Jewry. Many of 
the Orthodox communities withheld their cooperation even 
though the piGB’s constitution precluded it from dealing with 
religious and political issues. After World War 1, when the 
Weimar Republic permitted the unification of religious asso- 
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ciations, a fresh attempt at effecting a joint representation of all 
communities had no practical results. Instead, separate com- 
munal associations were established in the different states, the 
largest of which was the Preussischer Landesverband der jue- 
dischen Gemeinden. A fully representative body, the *Reichs- 
vertretung der deutschen Juden, was established only in 1933, 
as a result of the pressures of the Nazi regime. 

The piGB’s activities were widespread. In particular it 
adopted small and financially weak communities, support- 
ing the appointment of religious teachers, providing grants 
for communal buildings, planning curricula, and organizing 
Jewish teachers’ conferences. One outcome of these efforts 
was the creation of the Jewish Teachers’ Association of the 
German Empire. Funds were set up to provide for communal 
officials and charitable institutions, including homes for ne- 
glected and mentally retarded children, and a Jewish Work- 
ers’ Colony for the rehabilitation of impoverished immigrants. 
In 1885 the p1GB founded the Historical Commission for In- 
vestigating the History of the Jews in Germany to gather and 
sift sources and records for scientific research into the Jewish 
past. The Commission included non-Jews, such as the legal 
historian Otto *Stobbe, one of its first chairmen. Only three 
volumes of the Commission's Quellen zur Geschichte der Juden 
in Deutschland (1888-98) were published. Another important 
publication was the Zeitschrift fuer die Geschichte der Juden in 
Deutschland, edited by Ludwig *Geiger and published for six 
years (1887-92). To cover German Jewry’s more recent past 
the Gesamtarchiv der deutschen Juden (subsequently trans- 
ferred to Israel; see Jewish *Archives) was set up, and a statis- 
tical yearbook was published. The p1GB attempted to combat 
antisemitism by disseminating explanatory literature, an ac- 
tivity later expanded by the *Centralverein deutscher Staats- 
buerger juedischen Glaubens. Presidents of the p1GB included 
the renowned gynecologist S. *Kristeller and the historian 
Martin *Phillipson. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Kober, in: JsOs, 9 (1947), 195-238; K. Wil- 
helm, in: YLBI, 2 (1957), 61-63; A. Sandler, ibid., 76-84. 

[Reuven Michael] 


DEUTSCHKREUTZ (also Cruez; Hung. Keresztur or 
Németkeresztur, Sopronkeresztur; Heb. obyy ,0>%), town 
in E. Austria. Its community, one of the “Seven Communities” 
of *Burgenland, increased mainly at the end of the 15" century. 
In 1526 it absorbed Jews expelled from *Sopron. The situation 
of the Jews in Deutschkreutz improved when the princes Es- 
terhazy took over Deutschkreutz in 1664. In 1701 an agree- 
ment was signed between them and the community, renewed 
several times against payment; Deutschkreutz Jews were per- 
mitted to do business in Sopron. A synagogue was built in 
1747 and rebuilt in 1834. It was destroyed by the Nazis in 1941. 
The community was known for its Orthodoxy; its yeshivah 
became celebrated, especially under Menahem *Katz-Wan- 
nfried. The composer Karl *Goldmark grew up in Deutsch- 
kreutz. When in 1921 Burgenland was finally separated from 
Hungary, Deutschkreutz lost its hinterland, and the commu- 
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nity decreased. It numbered 28 persons in 1672; 47 in 1725; 
20 families in 1729; 222 persons in 1735; 100 families in 1780; 
1,230 persons (37.8% of the total population) in 1880; 764 in 
1911; 410 in 1929; and 433 (12.1%) in 1934. Immediately after the 
Anschluss in 1938 the Nazis expelled the Deutschkreutz Jews 
to Vienna. At the time there were 103 families (433 persons) 
there. In 1944 hundreds of Hungarian Jews were deported to 
Deutschkreutz to build the Ostwall fortifications. There were 
no Jews living in Deutschkreutz in 1970. A monument was 
erected on the site of the synagogue in 1949. The cemetery, 
including 286 gravesites of forced laborers from Hungary, has 
been fenced in and is cared for by the Vienna community. Part 
of the community archives has been preserved and transferred 
to the Burgenland state archives in Eisenstadt. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Moses, in: JJLG, 18 (1927), 305-26; 19 
(1928), 195-224; Magyar Zsidé Lexikon (1929) s.v. Németkeresztur; 
MGwJ, 74 (1930), 92-93; Y. Gruenwald, Mekorot le-Korot Yisrael 
(1934), 91-99; MHJ, 2 (1937); 5, pt. 1 (1959); 5, pt. 2 (1960); 6 (1961); 7 
(1963); 8 (1965); 10 (1967), index; N. Gergely, in: Uj Elet, 14 (Dec. 15, 
1969); A. Zistler, in: H. Gold (ed.), Gedenkbuch der untergangenen 
Judengemeinden des Burgenlandes (1970), 57-74; BJCE; PK. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Spitzer, Die juedische Gemeinde von Deutsch- 


kreutz (1995). 
[Yehouda Marton] 


DEUTSCHLAENDER, LEO (1888-1935), educationist and 
writer. Born in Berlin, he became head of Jewish education in 
Lithuania during World War 1, first as appointee of the Ger- 
man occupation authorities. He was co-founder of the first Or- 
thodox secondary school Yavneh in Kaunas (Kovno). When 
director of the Keren ha-Torah of *Agudat Israel, he helped 
Sara Schnirer to develop the *Beth Jacob Orthodox girls’ ed- 
ucation network, mainly in Poland, and headed its Teachers 
Training College for women in Cracow. 

Deutschlaender’s published work includes West-Oestliche 
Dichterklaenge (1919); Goethe und das Alte Testament (1923); 
Biblisch-talmudische Sentenzen (1931); History of the Beth Jacob 
Girls Schools (1933); and various textbooks for schools. He also 
wrote on education for the Hebrew and Yiddish periodicals 
published by Agudat Israel. He died in Vienna. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grunfeld-Rosenbaum, in; L. Jung (ed.), 
Jewish Leaders (1964), 426ff.; Nachalath Z’wi, 5 (1935), 344-53; LNYL, 


2 (1958), 495-6. 
[Judith Grunfeld-Rosenbaum] 


DEUTZ, former town, now a suburb of *Cologne, Germany. 
Jews are first mentioned in Deutz as victims of the *Black 
Death persecutions (1348-49). It is unlikely that the expul- 
sion of the Jews from Cologne in 1424 had a major impact 
on the development of the community in Deutz, which ex- 
perienced significant growth only from the early 17" century. 
In 1631, during the Thirty Years War, the Jews of Deutz were 
permitted to deposit their wealth and pledges at Cologne. The 
Deutz Memorbuch for the years 1581-1784 records the preven- 
tion of anti-Jewish riots instigated by Cologne students in 
1665. Throughout the 16‘ and 17* centuries celebrated Jew- 
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ish physicians of Deutz practiced in Cologne. Noted 17*-cen- 
tury physicians, who were also talmudic scholars and com- 
munity leaders, included Abraham Salomo (d. 1631), his son 
Isaac (d. 1657), and Levi Nathan (1616-1670). A synagogue 
is known to have existed in Deutz from the 16' century, but 
there is no evidence of a rabbinate before the mid-17" cen- 
tury. The first *Landesrabbiner of the Electorate of Cologne 
to have officiated in Deutz was Herz Bruehl (d. 1656), who 
was succeeded in the 18'* century by Judah Mehler (d. 1751) 
and Joseph Juspa Kossmann (d. 1758). In 1695 the Deutz com- 
munity acquired a cemetery which was also used by the Co- 
logne community from 1807 to 1867. In 1784 the old synagogue 
(built in the early 18» century) was destroyed by flood; it was 
rebuilt in 1786 and remained in use until 1914. A new syna- 
gogue was erected in 1915. The number of Jews in Deutz pos- 
sessing rights of residence increased from four in 1616 to 17 in 
1634 and 19 in 1764. In 1823, under Prussian rule, there were 
238 Jews in Deutz, decreasing to 233 in 1840, and 206 in 1880. 
In 1928 the Deutz community was amalgamated with that of 
Cologne. The synagogue in Deutz was destroyed on *Kristall- 
nacht, Nov. 10, 1938. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Germ Jud, 1 (1963), 86-87; 2 (1968), 161; 
K. Brisch, Geschichte der Juden in Céln und Umgebung..., 2 vols. 
(1879-82); A. Kober, Cologne (Eng., 1940), passim; idem, in: Fest- 
schrift zum 75 jaehrigen Bestehen des juedisch-theologischen Seminars, 
2 (1929), 173-236; idem, Aus der Geschichte der Juden im Rheinland 
(1931), 22-5; Salfeld, Martyrol, 287. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: K.H.S. 
Schulte, Familienbuch der Deutzer Juden (1992); B. Klein, in: Hirt und 
Herde (2000), 251-78. 


[Chasia Turtel / Stefan Rohrbacher (24 ed.)] 


DEUTZ, SIMON (1802-1852), French politician and son of 
Emmanuel Deutz (1763-1842). Emmanuel Deutz was rabbi 
of his native city of Coblenz then under French occupation. 
In 1806 and 1807 he was a member of the *Assembly of Jew- 
ish Notables and of the Napoleonic *Sanhedrin, and sat in the 
Central *Consistory formed in 1808. From 1822 until his death 
Deutz was Grand Rabbin of France. 

Simon Deutz converted to Catholicism at the age of 23, 
but in his later years returned to the Jewish faith. Upon his 
conversion he adopted the name of Hyacinthe de Gonzague 
and worked for the amelioration of the condition of the per- 
secuted Jews of Rome. Deutz was asked by Pope Leo x11 to 
prepare a memorandum on the Jews of Rome, and he was 
secretary of a special commission appointed by Pius vir to 
prepare a charter for them. However, the chairman, Cardinal 
Cappellari, known for his anti-Jewish views, consistently ig- 
nored Deutz’s memoranda. In 1832 Deutz met the Duchess de 
Berry, then actively engaged in a legitimist conspiracy against 
Louis Philippe of France, and went to Spain and Portugal on 
her behalf to obtain arms and men. She also entrusted him 
with the delicate mission of securing a promise of Russian 
military assistance. In the end, however, Deutz, fearing civil 
war in France, denounced the duchess. Her arrest in 1832 was 
the signal for a public outcry against Deutz, the “Jewish trai- 
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tor,’ few believing that he was activated by motives of loyalty 
to France. Adolphe *Crémieux asked Deutz’s father to protest 
against his son’s “shameful” act, on behalf of the Jewish com- 
munity. The chief rabbi refused, but in 1835 Deutz published 
a memorandum Arrestation de Madame describing his con- 
version and his patriotic motives in his denunciation of the 
duchess. By this time Crémieux and others had become con- 
vinced of Deutz’s sincerity. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Szajkowski, in: JJS, 16 (1965), 53-67; C. Roth, 
ibid., 17 (1966), 83f.; P. Klein, in: Revue de la pensée juive, 2:7 (1950/51), 
87-103. 


DEVEKUT (Heb. 1/737; lit. “cleaving”). The verb dvk occurs 
frequently in Deuteronomy (4:4, 10:20, 11:22, 13:5, 30:20) in the 
context of cleaving to God. The Talmud asks how it is possible 
for man to “cleave to God” Who is a “devouring fire” (Deut. 
4:24) and answers that it is fulfilled by marrying the daughter 
of a scholar or assisting scholars materially (Ket. 111b). Else- 
where in answer to the same question, it answers that this is 
fulfilled by imitation of God, and emulating His attributes (the 
passage in Sotah 14a should obviously be based on the phrase 
“and cleave unto Him” in the verse quoted, and not on the 
words “Ye shall walk after the Lord your God”). 

Both the noun devekut and its verb davok have sev- 
eral theological and mystical meanings in kabbalistic litera- 
ture. Sometimes it means no more than “being near to” or 
“to cleave.” However, the most usual meaning of this term, if 
it can be said to have a usual meaning, is “communion with 
God, which is achieved mainly during the time of *prayer or 
meditation before prayer through using the right *kavvanot, 
the mystical interpretations and meanings given to the words 
of prayer. Usually, devekut is described as the highest step on 
a spiritual ladder, which is reached after the believer has mas- 
tered the attitudes of fear of God, love of God, etc. The aspect 
in the divine world, according to the kabbalistic concept of 
the ten Sefirot, to which the mystic prays when he aspires to 
reach the state of devekut, is usually the *Shekhinah, the tenth 
and lowest of the Sefirot, which is also the feminine element 
in the divine world. Usually, the kabbalists emphasize clearly 
that the communion achieved by the living mystic during 
prayer is transitory and incomplete in its nature. Only after 
death can a man hope that his soul will reach a complete and 
permanent state of devekut with God (again, usually with the 
Shekhinah), and the final state of bliss will not be achieved 
until the redemption, after the coming of the Messiah, when 
all just Jews will live together eternally in the state of deve- 
kut. This, the most conservative attitude, is expressed in the 
*Zohar several times (although other concepts are found in 
it too), and was widely accepted by the writers of kabbalistic 
ethical literature in the 16t*-18" centuries, in Safed and in 
Eastern Europe. However, most kabbalists attempted to for- 
mulate a more ambitious concept of communion with God, 
which they described in many different symbols, revealing a 
wide range of spiritual attitudes toward the mystic’ relation- 
ship with the divine powers. 
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One of the most common ideas to be found in kabbalis- 
tic literature is that devekut is itself a ladder, in which a man 
can climb from one Sefirah to another and raise his soul from 
one point to another in mystical contemplation. As the vari- 
ous portions and words of prayer and the various deeds that 
the commandments require correspond to different parts and 
powers in the divine worlds, so does the soul rise with the 
works and deeds toward the Sefirah to which it is intended. 
Thus the mystic may achieve devekut with the higher Sefirot, 
such as yesod (the ninth), tiferet (the sixth), din (fifth), and 
hesed (fourth) in the divine ladder. Kabbalists are more cau- 
tious when dealing with man’s relationship with the highest 
Sefirot. However, there are expressions in kabbalistic litera- 
ture which give the impression that devekut is possible even 
with them. In rare instances, devekut with the *Ein Sof, the 
divine essence beyond all Sefirot, is also mentioned; and in 
some radical pronouncements (e.g., by *Isaac of Acre), it is 
possible to interpret the kabbalists’ words as describing the 
possibility of achieving devekut with the Ein Sof while still liv- 
ing. The soul breaks all ties that bind it to the body and unites 
with the highest aspect of divinity. Such radical expressions, 
however, are very rare, and the exact meaning of devekut in 
such passages is open to different interpretations. Therefore 
devekut is not the Hebrew term corresponding to what the 
Christian mystic means by unio mystica. There are tenden- 
cies in some kabbalistic writings (and even in the Zohar itself) 
which point toward such a complete union with God, but usu- 
ally the kabbalists were much more conservative, separating 
devekut from complete union by delaying it to the time after 
death and the end of days, and by limiting it to the lower parts 
of the divine worlds. 

Early in the history of kabbalistic literature, there are ex- 
pressions of contemplative, intellectual devekut, such as the 
devekut ha-mahashavah (“the cleaving of thought to God”), 
which means the return of human thought to its origin in 
the divine wisdom; or the devekut ha-razon (“the cleaving of 
human will to God’s”), achieved during prayer. However, in 
later kabbalistic writing, much more emphasis is placed on the 
union of the human soul with its spiritual origin in the world 
of the Sefirot. Sometimes there are some elements of ecstasy. 
The mystic’s emotional state while approaching the state of 
devekut and while achieving it is described. In this case, the 
devekut is not an intellectual, contemplative state of mind, but 
a state of emotional exaltation. In such cases, there is some- 
times a hint of a sexual element in the devekut between the 
mystic and the tenth Sefirah, the Shekhinah. However, such 
expressions are usually connected with the love of God, as the 
kabbalists interpreted it. 

In most kabbalistic writings, there is a connection be- 
tween the state of the devekut and prophecy, which is the out- 
come of such union between man and God. The fathers of the 
nation, Moses, and the prophets were described as people who 
achieved a lasting state of devekut. When devekut is achieved, 
Ruah ha-Kodesh (“The Holy Spirit”) comes into contact with 
the mystic and gives him superhuman spiritual abilities. The 
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idea of the devekut as the highest spiritual achievement in re- 
ligious life was popularized by the writers of kabbalistic ethi- 
cal literature, and numerous people who were not mystics 
became familiar with this concept. The last phase of this devel- 
opment was reached with the hasidic movement, where deve- 
kut became not only the supreme achievement of religious life 
but also its starting point. Devekut, according to *Hasidism, 
should be the believer’s constant state of mind, even while he 
is dealing with everyday necessities of life and not only during 
the high points of prayer and religious activity. 


[Joseph Dan] 


The ideal of devekut as pointing to a complete mysti- 
cal union between the human intellect and the Agent Intel- 
lect or God as an intellect is central in ecstatic Kabbalah as 
represented in the writings of Abraham *Abulafia. He draws 
upon the neo-Aristotelian theory of the identity between the 
knowing subject and its object during the process of intellec- 
tion, but assumes that God may become the subject of hu- 
man knowledge. 

[Moshe Idel (24 ed.)] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Scholem, in: Review of Religion, 15 (1950), 
115-139; Scholem, Mysticism, index; idem, in: MGwyj (1934), 494 ff; 
G. Vajda, Lamour de Dieu dans la théologie juive de moyen age (1957), 
passim; I. Tishby, Mishnat ha-Zohar, 2 (1961), 289 ff.; E. Gottlieb, in: 
Proceedings of the Fourth World Congress for Jewish Studies, 2 (1968), 
203 (English section), and 327-334 (Hebrew section); G. Scholem, 
Ursprung und Anfange der Kabbala (1962), 265-71 and passim. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Idel, Kabbalah: New Perspectives (1988), 35-58; 
idem, Studies in Ecstatic Kabbalah (1988), 1-32; idem, The Mystical 
Experience in Abraham Abulafia (1988), 124-34; M. Pachter, Roots of 
Faith and Devekut (2004), 235-316. 


DEVONS, ELY (1913-1967), British economist. Born in Wales 
and educated at Manchester University, Devons worked for 
the Joint Cotton Trades Organization from 1935 to 1940 when 
he was appointed to the cabinet’s statistical office and subse- 
quently to the economic office of the Ministry of Aircraft Pro- 
duction. In 1945 he returned to his native Manchester, where 
he held a chair until 1959 when he became professor of com- 
merce (later economics) at the London School of Economics. 
His main fields were statistics, applied economics, and pub- 
lic policy. He questioned accepted economic theories and, 
because of his interest in public policy, was skeptical of the 
ability of governments to control and direct economic perfor- 
mance. His publications include Planning in Practice (1950), 
An Introduction to British Economic Statistics (1956), Essays in 
Economics (1961), and Closed Systems and Open Minds (1964), 
which he edited (with Max Gluckman). 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


[Joachim O. Ronall] 


DE VRIES, ANDRE (1911-1996), Israel physician and medi- 
cal scientist. De Vries, who was born in Leeuwarden, Holland, 
studied in Amsterdam. After holding various appointments 
in Holland, he immigrated to Palestine in 1940 and at first 
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became a farmer. Persuaded to return to medicine, he joined 
the staff of Hadassah Hospital in Jerusalem in 1942. In 1954 he 
subsequently became director of the department of internal 
medicine and of the institute of medical research at Beilinson 
Hospital near Tel Aviv. In 1960 he was appointed clinical pro- 
fessor of medicine at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. De 
Vries was one of the founders of the Faculty of Medicine at 
Tel Aviv University and in 1964 became dean of this faculty. In 
1970 he was awarded the Israel Prize for medical science. His 
main research was on the methods of production of antiven- 
ins (notably snake venoms) and the epidemiology of kidney 


stones in sub-tropical climates. 
[Joseph W. Davis] 


DE VRIES, BENJAMIN (1905-1966), Israeli educator and 
talmudic scholar. De Vries, who was born in Leeuwarden, Hol- 
land, studied at the Amsterdam Rabbinical Seminary (where 
he later lectured), and at Leyden University. After immigrat- 
ing to Palestine in 1934, he worked both as a teacher and an 
inspector of education in the religious state schools network. 
In 1955 he was appointed professor of Talmud at Tel Aviv Uni- 
versity. De Vries published numerous articles on educational 
and religious subjects and made important contributions to 
the literary and legal study of the Talmud. He also wrote a vol- 
ume in Dutch on halakhah development, Hoofdlijnen en mo- 
tieven in de ontwikkeling der Halachah (1959); an introduction 
to the Talmud, Mavo la-Talmud (1951; 19627); Toledot ha-Hala- 
khah ha-Talmudit (1962; 19667); and a collection of talmudic 
studies, Mehkarim be-Sifrut ha-Talmud (1968). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjamin de Vries Memorial Volume (1968), 
includes bibliography, 334-42. 
[Zeev Wilhem Falk] 


DE VRIES, M. (19* century), South African lawyer and poli- 
tician. De Vries was state prosecutor of the Transvaal in 1868 
and a member of the Volksraad (parliament) in 1871 and 1875. 
He was chairman of the session in 1872 and 1875. Since there 
was a shortage of suitable officials he rose to these positions 
despite a provision in the Transvaal constitution barring non- 
Protestants from holding public office. 


DEW (Heb. 9), condensation of water vapor on an object 
near the ground, whose temperature has fallen below the “dew 
point” of the surrounding air because of radiational cooling 
during the night. The conditions favoring the formation of 
dew are clear nights, moist air, and only light winds in the 
surface layers of the atmosphere. 

The Bible places so much importance on dew as a 
source of water for plant life (Hos. 14:6-8) that in its absence 
a drought is considered to prevail (Hag. 1:10-11). Dew, like 
rain, is a symbol of life and God’s beneficence (Zech. 8:12). (It 
should be noted, however, that in biblical Hebrew 70 may also 
refer to rain.) As a figure of speech dew expresses a source of 
abundance (Gen. 27:28), silent and sudden-coming (11 Sam. 
17:12), and ephemeral (Hos. 13:3). Several verses referring to 
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dew appear in the Bible, according to which the main season 
of dew is late spring—early summer, or harvest time (e.g., Hos. 
14:6; Prov. 19:12; Isa. 18:4; Job 29:19; Song 5:2). Soon after har- 
vest time in the Harod Valley, Gideon “wrung enough dew 
from the fleece to fill a bowl with water” (Judg. 6:38). This 
valley, however, does not receive much dew, and is situated 
near the hills of Gilboa which David, in his lament over the 
death of Saul and Jonathan, cursed to enjoy neither dew nor 
rain (11 Sam. 1:21). 

According to modern investigations, however, the value 
of dew in the water balance of plants is dubious. As for the 
distribution of dew, it is interesting to note that the Bible 
refers to many of the regions, on both sides of the Jordan, in 
which dew occurs. As some Bible scholars have pointed out, 
most verses which allude to dew in different regions employ 
similar phrases of dewiness for them. The average frequency 
of dew nights in Israel, according to measurements by the Du- 
vdevani dew gauge in the period 1945-1952, was for Tel Sha- 
lom (on the Coastal Plain) 231 nights per year; at the Tavor 
Agr. School (Hill Region) 163; and at Dafnah (in the Jordan 
Valley) 115. 

The largest annual number of dew nights is found in 
the central Coastal Plain and the northwestern Negev. The 
northern coastal region and Carmel beach are not favorable 
for dew formation. The Hill Region is not known for much 
dew. Mt. Carmel, being relatively low and the nearest hill to 
the Mediterranean, is the dewiest hill in Israel. The quantity 
and frequency of dew depend much on local topography: 
slopes receive little dew while level and concave areas receive 
it in abundance. In the low and level Valley of Jezreel there are 
many dew nights, but its western part is dewier than the east- 
ern part, which descends to the Harod Valley. Dew is scarce in 
the Jordan Valley, particularly in its southern part (Jericho). 
However, in the flat and concave parts of the Huleh and Beth- 
Shean valleys the conditions for dew formation are better. 

A breakdown of the seasonal distribution of dew fre- 
quency in Israel indicates that the largest number of dew nights 
occurs in summer in the Coastal Plain and Hill Region, the 
lowest number occurs in winter, and an intermediate number 
occurs in spring and fall (see Table: Number of Dew Nights). 

In the southern Jordan Valley, between the Beth-Shean 
Valley and the Dead Sea, the regimen of dew is opposite to 
that in the coastal and hill regions. Dew in the southern Jor- 
dan Valley is most frequent in winter, while in summer it is 
rare or absent in this low-lying region. In the northern Jordan 
Valley no one month shows a marked increase in the num- 
ber of dew nights. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Duvdevani, in: Quarterly Journal of the 
Royal Meteorological Society, 73 (1947), 282-96; D. Ashbel, in: Geo- 
graphical Review, 39 (1949), 291-7; M. Gilead and N. Rosenan, in: IJ, 
4 (1954), 120-3; J. Neumann, in: Archiv fuer Meteorologie, Geophysik 
und Bioklimatologie, 9 (1956), 197-203; J. Katsnelson, in: Enziklopedyah 
le-Haklaut, 1 (1966), 27-62; U. Mané, in: Atlas of Israel (1970), sheet 
Iv/1., maps R-T; N. Shalem, in: Sinai, 20 (1947), 119-35. 


[Jacob Katsnelson] 
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DEW, PRAYER FOR, prayer incorporated into the liturgy 
because Erez Israel depended on the moisture of *dew during 
the long, dry summers. As with rainfall, dew was held to be 
a heavenly blessing, and its absence a divine punishment (cf. 
Gen. 27:28, 39; Deut. 33:13; Judg. 6:37-40). The end of the rainy 
season and the beginning of summer is liturgically marked 
by a special prayer for dew, called Tefillat Tal (among Ashke- 
nazim) or Tikkun Tal (among Sephardim), which forms part 
of the Additional Service (Musaf) of the first day of Passover, 
since it was held that the “stores of dew” are opened on this day 
(PdRE 32). The prayer is recited at the reader’s repetition of the 
Additional Service Amidah. In the Ashkenazi ritual the prayer 
consists of a series of acrostic piyyutim (the central one Tahat 
Eilat Ofer by Eleazar Kallir) and an invocation in six stanzas 
ending with: “For Thou art the Lord our God, who causes the 
wind to blow and the dew to descend,’ and with the plea: “For 
a blessing and not for a curse; For life and not for death; For 
plenty and not for famine; Amen.” Nowadays, the piyyutim 
are generally omitted and in Israel the prayer is sometimes 
said after the Torah scrolls are returned to the ark and before 
the Additional Service. In Israel all rites have adopted the Se- 
phardi custom of inserting the phrase: “Thou causest the dew 
to descend” (morid ha-tal) in every Amidah at the beginning 
of the second benediction in the period beginning with the 
first day of Passover and ending with Shemini Azeret when the 
Prayer for Rain is said. The Prayer for Dew and the Prayer for 
Rain are part of the service in all Jewish rituals including the 
Conservative and Reform trends who recite them, however, 
in shortened versions. In traditional Ashkenazi synagogues 
the reader wears a kittel (“shroud”) for the Prayer for Dew (as 
he does on the Day of Atonement) and intones the Kaddish 
before the Musaf service in the melody of the Day of Atone- 
ment (Sh. Ar., OH 114). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Davidson, Oczar, 1 (1924), 236; 3 (1930), 526; 
Elbogen, Gottesdienst, 214f.; idem, in: HUCA, 3 (1926), 215-24. 


DHAMAR, one of the historic cities of Yemen; located on the 
road between Yarim and Sana. Dhamar, a large town, was the 
seat of a famous madrasa (“school”) of the ruling Zaydiyya 
sect and had a large Jewish community. The Jewish name for 
the city was Hadoram, according to the Judeo-Arabic trans- 
lation ascribed to Saadia Gaon (Gen. 10:27). Dhamar was the 
main spiritual center of Yemenite Jewry in the 15> century 
(see R. *Zechariah ben Solomon Rofe). The community num- 
bered about 300 families before the immigration to Israel on 
1949-50. The local Jewish community continued to be the spir- 
itual center for the surrounding Jewish communities, having 
seven synagogues and a permanent rabbinical court with three 
dayyanim. Prior to the Mawza expulsion, the old Jewish quar- 
ter was within the walls of the city, but after the Jews returned 
from exile they built their new quarter outside the walls, later 
enclosed by a wall connecting it to the city. Uncharacteristi- 
cally the head of the bet din also served as the temporal leader 
(qil), in charge of the poll tax (jizyah) and the tuhna (com- 
pulsory milling of grain for the army). The Orphans Edict was 
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strictly enforced, but community leaders managed to smuggle 
the young Jewish orphans via Sana to Aden. The socio-eco- 
nomic structure of the local Jewish community was the same 
as in other urban Jewish communities: silversmiths (about a 
third of all Jewish craftsmen), weavers, shoemakers, millers, 
tailors, builders, and wholesalers. The community possessed 
two famous Torah scrolls to which pilgrimages were made 
until the whole community immigrated to Israel. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Yavnieli, Massa Teman, 17-18; S.Greidi, 
Yamim Yedabberu (1995); Y. Tobi, Iyyunim bi-Megillat Teman (1986), 
155-56; idem, “R. Hoter Ben Shlomo Hayyav u-Tekufato, in: D.R. 
Blumenthal, The Philosophical Questions and Answers of Hoter Ben 
Shlomo (1981), 279-93; M. Zaddok, Yehudei Teman, Toledotehem ve- 


Orhot Hayyeihem (1967), 108-10. 
[Yosef Tobi (2"4 ed.)] 


DHAMARI, MANSUR SULEIMAN (Ibn al-Mu‘allim, Heb. 
Hoter ben Solomon; first half of the 15* century), Yemenite 
scholar and author. Dhamaris major work was Siraj al-“Uqil 
(“Light of the Wise”), an early Yemenite midrashic compi- 
lation containing certain Midrashim unknown from other 
sources. He draws mainly on the Mishnah, the Talmud, the 
Sifra and Sifrei and also three post-talmudic scholars: Saa- 
diah Gaon, Maimonides, and Nethanel b. Isaiah. An inter- 
esting innovation is his use of Arabic sources — poems, and 
philosophical essays - side by side with the Jewish sources. 
Most of the book is written in Arabic, with only about a third 
in Hebrew. Each chapter begins and ends with one or two 
poems. Dhaméari’s method, similar to that of other Yemenite 
writers, is one of midrashic commentary, but he is notewor- 
thy also for philosophical exposition. His quotations are, how- 
ever, imprecise and interspersed with interpretations, some of 
which are very curious. Other known works by Dhamari are 
Sharh ‘ala al-Mishna, a commentary on Maimonides’ exposi- 
tion of the Mishnah; Sharh al-Qawa‘id, a commentary on the 
13 principles; and 100 responsa, mostly collected in 1423 (all 
unpublished). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Kohut, Manziir al-Dhamdaris Hebrew-Ara- 
bic Philosophical Commentary on the Pentateuch (n.d.); S. Lieberman, 
Yemenite Midrashim (1940); Y. Ratzaby, in: Ks, 28 (1952/53), 261-78, 


394-402, NOS. 12, 127, 158, 231. 
[Yehuda Ratzaby] 


DHAMARI, SA‘ID BEN DAVID (first half of the 15t* cen- 
tury), Yemenite writer and scholar; author of Midrash ha-Be’ur 
(1441), a commentary on the Pentateuch and the haftarot, one 
of the early Yemenite Midrashim. The name of his work, he 
states, stems from the fact that it is an explanation (be’ur) of 
“the principles of the Torah and the oral tradition, as well as 
the sayings of the sages and stories about them.” His sources 
were the Babylonian and Jerusalem Talmud, Sifrei, the Me- 
khilta, and Maimonides’ works. Generally his teachings are 
identical to similar Yemenite Midrashim, but also contain 
important materials that Dhamari took from earlier collec- 
tions now lost. Of great significance are the differences in the 
versions transmitted by Dhamari. The book as a whole is still 
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in manuscript, but most of the weekly portion Va-Yeze was 
published by L. Finkelstein as an anonymous Midrash and 
subsequently identified by Ratzaby. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Finkelstein, in: HUCA, 12-13 (1937-38), 


523-57. 
[Yehuda Ratzaby] 


DHIMMA, DHIMMI, Arabic term referring to the status 
of Jews and Christians living in Islamic countries as pro- 
tected people. This status does not apply to other peoples or 
religious groups, such as Hindus, for whom a strict policy of 
“conversion or death” is in force. The dhimmi must be humili- 
ated, belittled, distinguished by his appearance: his distinctive 
dress indicates to the Muslim that the dhimmi is to be treated 
as an inferior. 

Jewish and Christian religious leaders in Muslim lands 
may only serve with the permission of the Muslim authorities. 
The Muslim Arabs allowed the Babylonian Jews to keep an of- 
ficial head of the community and head of the yeshivot for sev- 
eral hundred years, but then abolished this office. The Turks 
continue to choose the Greek-Orthodox Patriarch and the 
Egyptian president chooses the head of the Coptic church. 

It is a religious obligation of Muslims to degrade non- 
Muslims. When Jews used to live in Muslim lands, they could 
not own property. If they lived in cities, they had to pay a spe- 
cial tax to demonstrate their subservience. They could not 
serve in the army, nor carry weapons. Marrying a Muslim 
woman was punishable by death. 

Dhimmitude is the Islamic system of governing popu- 
lations conquered by holy (jihad) wars, encompassing all of 
the demographic, ethnic, and religious aspects of the politi- 
cal system. The word “dhimmitude” as a historical concept 
describes the legal and social conditions of Jews and Chris- 
tians subjected to Islamic rule. Dhimmi was the name applied 
by the Arab-Muslim conquerors to indigenous non-Muslim 
populations who surrendered by a treaty (dhimma) to Mus- 
lim domination. 

The Muslim empire incorporated numerous peoples 
which had their own religion, culture, land, and civilization. 
For centuries, these indigenous peoples constituted the great 
majority of the population in the Islamic lands. Although 
these populations differed, they were ruled by the same type 
of laws, based on the Shari'a. 

This similarity, with its regional variations, created a 
uniform civilization developed through the centuries by all 
non-Muslim indigenous peoples who were vanquished by 
jihad wars and governed by Shari'a law. It is this civilization 
which is called Dhimmitude. It is characterized by the differ- 
ent strategies developed by each dhimmi group to survive as 
a non-Muslim entity in its Islamized country. Dhimmitude is 
not exclusively concerned with Muslim history and civiliza- 
tion. Rather, it investigates the history of those non-Muslim 
peoples conquered and colonized by jihad. It encompasses the 
relationship of Muslims and non-Muslims at the theological, 
social, political, and economic levels. It also encompasses the 
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relationships among the numerous ethno-religious dhimmi 
groups and the type of mentality they have developed out of 
their particular historical condition, which lasted for centu- 
ries (in some Muslim countries, until today). 

Dhimmitude is a complete, integrated system, based on 
Islamic theology. It cannot be judged from the circumstan- 
tial position of any one community, at a given time or in a 
given place. Dhimmitude must be appraised according to its 
laws and customs, irrespective of circumstances and politi- 
cal contingencies. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.D. Goitein, Jews and Arabs (1955); 
“Dhimma,’ in: E1s” 2 (1965), 227-31 (includes bibliography); B. Yeor, 
The Dhimmi: Jews and Christians under Islam (1985); Y. Courbage and 
P. Fargues, Christians and Jews under Islam (1988). 


[Shlomo Alon (24 ed.)] 


DIAMAND, HERMAN (1860-1931), Polish Socialist poli- 
tician. Born in Lvov into an assimilated family, as a student 
he was a member of the Zionist Zion Association but after- 
wards left it to join the pps (Polish Socialist Party). Diamand 
was one of the founders of the Polish Social Democratic Party 
of Galicia and Silesia. He was a member of the party’s execu- 
tive committee from 1897 to 1899 and from 1904 to 1909 was 
a member of its directorate. In 1909 he represented the Polish 
Socialists at the International Bureau of the Second Interna- 
tional. Diamand sat as a Galicia representative in the Austrian 
parliament from 1917 to 1918. After World War 1 he cooperated 
closely with Joseph Pilsudski in fighting for an independent 
Poland, and from 1919 until his death was a Socialist deputy in 
the Sejm (Polish parliament). Diamand was much concerned 
with the fate of the Jewish community of Lvov, and intervened 
many times with the authorities on its behalf. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: N.M. Gelber, Toledot ha-Tenuah ha- 
Ziyyonit be-Galicia 1875-1918, 1-11 (1958), index; H. Piasecki, Sekcja 
zydowska ppsp i zydowska Partia Socjalno Demokratyczna (1983), in- 
dex; A. Tymieniecka, Warszaska organizacja PPS, 1918-1939 (1982), 
index; I. Daszynski, Pamietniki Diamanta z wyjatkow listow do zony 
zestawione (1932); H. Diamand, Polozenie gospodarcze Galicji przed 
wojna (1915). 

[Abraham Wein] 


DIAMANT, PAUL JOSEPH (1887-1966), Israeli genealogist 
and historian of Austrian Jewry. Diamant, who was born in 
Vienna into a landowning family, was a devoted Zionist, and 
after World War 1 he turned his inherited estate into a train- 
ing center for halutzim. He subsequently became a leading 
member of the *Revisionist movement in Austria. After the 
Anschluss (1938), he took part in organizing illegal immigra- 
tion. After his arrival in Palestine, he acquired a farm at Moza 
near Jerusalem. His interest in genealogy, heraldry, and his- 
tory was stimulated by the fact that his family descended from 
Simon Michael and he was related to both Heinrich *Heine 
and Theodor *Herzl. He worked on a book (unpublished) on 
ennobled families of Jewish descent in order to refute the an- 
tisemitic Semi-Gotha. The material he gathered was deposited 
in the General “Archives for Jewish History. Diamant founded 
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the short-lived Archiv fuer juedische Familienforschung; Kun- 
stgeschichte und Museumswesen (1912-13), and in Jerusalem 
collaborated in establishing the Herzl Museum. He published 
a volume of letters written by Minna Diamant (1815-1840), 
Ein Briefwechsel aus der Biedermeierzeit (1962), and several 
articles in periodicals. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Klausner, in: MB (June 10, 1966); B. Brill- 
ing, in: AWJD (July 5, 1966), 14. 


DIAMOND, DAVID (Leo; 1915- _), U.S. composer. Dia- 
mond taught himself to play the violin at an early age. In 1934 
he studied at the New Music School in New York, and from 
1937 to 1939 he studied with Boulanger in Paris. In 1951 he was 
appointed to a temporary professorship at the University of 
Rome. He was composer-in-residence for a year at the Ameri- 
can Academy in Rome (1971) and was appointed professor of 
composition at the Juilliard School of Music (1973-86). His 
many honors include the Guggenheim Fellowship, the Prix 
de Rome (1942), the Paderewski Prize (1943), a National In- 
stitute of Arts and Letters grant (1944), the William Schuman 
Award (1985), the Gold Medal of the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters (1991), the Edward MacDowell Award (1991). 
Diamond’s symphonic works are marked by an individual style 
in the advanced idiom of modern music. Despite the com- 
plexity of his harmonic and contrapuntal writing, he never 
abandoned the tonal system. His music is always marked by a 
strong rhythmic drive. The impression received from his mu- 
sic is that of cogency and lucidity. He composed 11 sympho- 
nies, three violin concertos, a cello concerto, a piano concerto, 
and Rounds for string orchestra. Diamond excelled in cham- 
ber music, often in unusual combinations, including Quintet 
for flute, string trio and piano (1937), and Quintet for clarinet, 
two violas and two cellos (1951). He also wrote vocal music — 
choral and song cycles. Of Jewish inspiration are his Ahavah 
for narrator and orchestra (1954) and Kaddish for cello and 
orchestra (1987-89). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online; MGG’; Baker’s Biog Dict, 
s.v.3 VJ. Kimberling, David Diamond: A Bio-Bibliography (1987). 
[Nicolas Slonimsky / Israela Stein (24 ed.)] 


DIAMOND, I.A.L. (Itek Domnici; 1920-1988), U.S. film- 
scriptwriter. Born in Ungheni, Romania, Diamond was taken 
to New York, where his father changed the family name. A 
mathematics prodigy in high school, he studied engineering 
at Columbia University but took up writing and added the ini- 
tials I.A.L. to his name. He wrote four college musical shows, 
and at graduation received an offer from Paramount studios 
in Hollywood. He collaborated with Billy Wilder on the film 
comedies Love in the Afternoon (1957), Some Like it Hot (1959), 
The Apartment (1960), One, Two, Three (1961), Irma la Douce 
(1963), Kiss Me, Stupid (1964), The Fortune Cookie (1966), The 
Private Life of Sherlock Holmes (1970), Avanti! (1972), The Front 
Page (1974), Fedora (1978), and Buddy Buddy (1981). 

Some of Diamond's other film writing credits include 
That Certain Feeling (1956); Love in the Afternoon (1957); 
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Merry Andrew (1958); and Cactus Flower (1969). In 1961 Dia- 
mond and Wilder won the Academy Award for Best Writing, 
Story and Screenplay for The Apartment. In 1980, the Writers 
Guild of America gave Diamond the Laurel Award for Screen 
Writing Achievement. 

[Jonathan Licht / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


DIAMOND, JACK (1909-2001), Canadian businessman, 
thoroughbred breeder, racetrack owner, philanthropist. Born 
in Lubience in Galicia, Poland, Diamond learned about ani- 
mals, including butchering, on his father’s farm. He immi- 
grated to Vancouver in 1926, several years after his brother. In 
1939 he acquired the Pacific Meat Company and transformed 
it into the largest independent meat packer in western Can- 
ada. During the war he first served as a lobbyist in Ottawa for 
small meat packers, then as an adviser to the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board on meat pricing and supplies. In 1964 he sold 
Pacific Meat and he and his sons established West Coast Re- 
duction, a rendering operation. Within two decades the firm 
dominated rendering in western Canada. Jack Diamond was 
also enthralled with thoroughbred racing. In 1938 he set up 
his own stables and started buying and successfully breeding 
horses. After the war, he owned and operated two Vancouver 
race tracks, and in 1977 was inducted into the Canadian Horse 
Racing Hall of Fame. 

Jack Diamond also worked for and contributed to a 
number of Jewish and non-Jewish causes. In the late 1940s 
he was instrumental in the building of a new synagogue for 
the Orthodox Schara Tzedeck, and also served as chair of the 
congregation’s Cemetery Board for more than 4o years. He 
is credited with saving Vancouver's claim to the British Em- 
pire Games in 1954, was instrumental in the creation of the 
BC Heart Foundation, and served on the Board of Gover- 
nors of Simon Fraser University (1967-73) and as chancellor 
(1975-78). Diamond and his family established the Diamond 
Foundation in 1984. The foundation supports, above all, local 
Jewish causes with an emphasis on education and has funded 
the Diamond Chair in Jewish Law and Ethics at the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia, and has provided major support for 
a Jewish day school in the suburb of Richmond, and a Jewish 
high school in Vancouver. In 2005 the president of the Foun- 
dation was Jack’s son Gordon and the executive director was 
his granddaughter Jill. 

Diamond’s many honors include his 2000 appointment 
as a Companion of the Order of Canada, the highest honor 
that Canada bestows on a citizen. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Sirotnik, Running Tough: The Story of Van- 
couver’s Jack Diamond (1988), published by the Diamond family. 

[Richard Menkis (2™4 ed.)] 


DIAMOND, JACK (1932-_), architect and teacher. Diamond 
was born and raised in South Africa. While he came from a 
long line of rabbis, he studied architecture. He earned a bach- 
elor of architecture degree from the University of Capetown, 
a masters in politics, philosophy, and economics from Ox- 
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ford University, and a masters in architecture from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. He went on to teach architecture at 
the University of Pennsylvania and work for Philadelphia- 
based Louis Kahn, one of the foremost architects of the mid- 
20 century. 

Diamond immigrated to Canada in 1964, where he in- 
augurated and directed the Master of Architecture program 
at the University of Toronto from 1964 to 1970. Diamond also 
held appointments at York University in Toronto and the Uni- 
versity of Texas and taught at Harvard, Princeton, and the 
University of California at Berkeley. 

Diamond began practicing architecture in Toronto in 
1965, and in 1975 he joined in forming the firm of Diamond 
and Schmitt Architects, which won more than 90 design 
awards, including six Governor General’s Awards for Archi- 
tecture. Award-winning Diamond projects, including many 
theaters and university buildings, are found in Canada, Eu- 
rope, the United States, and Asia. Among Diamond’s more no- 
table architectural achievements are the Four Seasons Centre 
for the Performing Arts in Toronto, the Max M. Fisher Mu- 
sic Center in Detroit, the Citadel Theatre in Edmonton, the 
Canadian Embassy in Prague, the Baycrest Centre for Geri- 
atric Care in Toronto, and the Jewish Community Center in 
Manhattan. Diamond's Israeli projects include the Jerusalem 
City Hall, the School of Computer Science and Engineering 
Building at the Hebrew University in Jerusalem, and the Israel 
Foreign Ministry in Jerusalem. 

From 1986 to 1989 Diamond served as a commissioner 
for the Ontario Human Rights Commission and in 1996 he 
was appointed commissioner of the Greater Toronto Area 
Planning Task Force. Diamond is an honorary fellow of the 
American Institute of Architects and was awarded the Royal 
Architectural Institute of Canada’s Gold Metal and appointed 


to the Order of Canada. 
(Harold Troper (2° ed.)] 


DIAMOND, JOHN, BARON (1907-1978), British politician. 
The son of a cantor in Leeds, Diamond qualified as a chartered 
accountant and entered Parliament in 1945 as Labour mem- 
ber for Gloucester. From 1964 to 1970 he was chief secretary 
to the Treasury (a post specially concerned with the control 
of government expenditure) and won wide respect in the 
House of Commons for his mastery of detail in financial leg- 
islation and his familiarity with business problems. From 1968 
until 1970 he sat in the cabinet, and, following the 1970 elec- 
tion, was made a life peer. He was treasurer of the Sadler’s 
Wells Operatic Trust and was actively concerned with Jew- 
ish youth work. His brother ARTHUR SIGISMUND DIAMOND 
(1897-1978), a lawyer, held the senior legal post of Master of 
the Supreme Court and was an authority on primitive law. 
He was president of the Jewish Historical Society, chairman 
of Leo Baeck College, and president of the West London Syn- 
agogue. 

Their mother, HENRIETTA (née Beckermann; 1873-1957), 
was an active Zionist and one of the most active supporters 
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of the Zebulun Seafaring Society for the training of Jewish 
sailors in Palestine. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Finestein, “Arthur Sigismund Dia- 
mond, 1897-1978, in: JHSET, 26 (1974-78), 111-12. 


[Vivian David Lipman] 


DIAMOND, LOUIS KLEIN (1902-1999), U.S. hematolo- 
gist. Diamond was born near Kishinev, Ukraine, and immi- 
grated to New York City at the age of two. He graduated from 
Harvard Medical School, Boston (1927), where he progressed 
to professor of pediatrics (1967). He was medical director of 
the new U.S. National Blood Program for blood transfusion 
(1948-50). After retirement from Harvard (1968) he remained 
professionally active first at the University of California, San 
Francisco, and then at the University of California, Los Ange- 
les Medical School into his nineties. Diamond was one of the 
founders of pediatric hematology. With Kenneth Blackfan he 
clarified the clinical manifestations and treatment of rhesus 
incompatibility disease in the newborn, and they described 
an unrelated form of congenital anemia named after them. He 
was a world-renowned clinician and teacher. 

[Michael Denman (2"¢ ed.)] 


DIAMOND, NEIL (1941-_), U.S. singer and songwriter. Born 
in Brooklyn, New York, Diamond began his music career as 
a staff songwriter for Bang Records. He wrote hit songs for 
the Monkees, “I’m a Believer” (1965) and “A Little Bit Me, a 
Little Bit You” (1967), and then recorded his own smash sin- 
gle “Cherry Cherry.” Diamond followed this up with a long 
series of Top Ten songs, including “Cracklin’ Rosie,’ “Ken- 
tucky Woman,” “Song Sung Blue,’ “Sweet Caroline,” “I Am I 
Said,’ and “Solitary Man” He then scored the soundtrack for 
the movie Jonathan Livingston Seagull (1971) and wrote the 
number one single “You Don't Bring Me Flowers Anymore” 
(1979), which he recorded as a duet with Barbra Streisand. 
The two had known each other since they were students at 
Erasmus High School, where they had sung together in the 
school choir. In 1980 Diamond starred in a remake of the Al 
Jolson film classic The Jazz Singer, opposite Sir Laurence Oliv- 
ier. Although the film was not a box office hit, the soundtrack 
album was very successful, spawning the singles “America,” 
“Love on the Rocks,” and “Hello Again.” Diamond was not a 
hit as an actor either, becoming the first ever “winner” of a 
Razzie Award for Worst Actor. But he was in formidable com- 
pany, having edged out such stars as Kirk Douglas, Anthony 
Hopkins, Michael Caine, Richard Dreyfuss, and Robert Blake 
for that dubious title that year. In 2000, the Songwriters Hall 
of Fame honored Diamond with the Sammy Cahn Lifetime 
Achievement Award. Diamond recorded some 75 albums and 
continued to go on concert tours worldwide, with members 
of his family performing in his back-up band. 


[Jonathan Licht / Ruth Beloff (2"¢ ed.)] 


DIAMOND, SIGMUND (1920-1999), U.S. sociologist. Born 
in Baltimore, Diamond graduated from Johns Hopkins Uni- 
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versity and joined the United Auto Workers Union. In 1945 he 
participated in a vaw-c10-sponsored meeting for shop stew- 
ards in Tennessee. At night he violated state law by sleeping 
in a dormitory for blacks, thereby integrating public sleeping 
quarters in Tennessee for the first time since Reconstruction. 
The following year Diamond was a negotiator of the uAW- 
cIo contract with the Bendix Aviation Corp. When it was 
ratified, it became the first contract to give women equal pay 
for equal work. 

In 1949 Diamond entered Harvard University, where he 
earned a Ph.D. in history. He was not granted a professorship 
there or at any other university he applied to in the United 
States because he had refused to cooperate with the FB1 dur- 
ing the McCarthy period. 

In 1955, however, Diamond was appointed to the first 
chair in historical sociology at Columbia University. A spe- 
cialist in entrepreneurial and economic history, Diamond em- 
phasized the sociological context of economic development. 
His major contribution to sociology lies in his analysis of the 
growth and transformation of new societies on the historically 
virgin soil of the Americas. He remained at Columbia until 
his retirement as Giddings Professor of Sociology and profes- 
sor of history, emeritus, in 1986. Among his many activities 
during his years at Columbia were founding and directing the 
history department’s program in social history and consult- 
ing on the American Jewish Committee oral history project 
on the Holocaust. 

Diamond’s publications include “From Organization 
of Society: Virginia in the Seventeenth Century” (American 
Journal of Sociology, 63:5, 1958); “An Experiment in Feudal- 
ism: French Canada in the Seventeenth Century” (William 
and Mary Quarterly, 1961); Casual View of America: The Home 
Letters of Salomon de Rothschild 1859-1881 (1961); The Creation 
of Society in the New World (1963); The Nation Transformed: 
The Creation of an Independent Society (1963), a descriptive 
analysis of capitalistic development in America; The Reputa- 
tion of the American Businessman (1966); In Quest: Journal of 
an Unquiet Pilgrim (1980); and Compromised Campus: The 
Collaboration of Universities with the Intelligence Commu- 
nity 1945-1955 (1992). Diamond also edited the Political Sci- 
ence Quarterly. 


[Werner J. Cahnman and Alvin Boskoff / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


DIAMOND TRADE AND INDUSTRY. Jews have been 
prominent in the trade and in working of precious stones, 
of which diamonds and pearls provided the bulk, from the 
Middle Ages to the modern era. They took an active part in 
opening up the diamond markets of India and Brazil, the re- 
sources of South Africa, the London diamond market, and 
the diamond industries of the Low Countries. Because the 
diamond trade routes corresponded with the links between 
Jewish centers in the Diaspora — in the Ottoman Empire, the 
Netherlands, in some of the cities of northwest Germany, and 
in Poland-Lithuania in the 16" to 18 centuries — the trade 
was particularly suited to Jewish enterprise. Additionally, as 
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diamonds were still a relatively rare and new commodity in 
Europe up to the 16 century, this was a branch free of me- 
dieval trade and guild restrictions. Up to the 18" century the 
overwhelming majority of uncut diamonds came from India. 
Commerce and crafts pursued by Jews along the Indian Ocean 
trade routes, in Egypt, the Maghreb, and along the shores of 
southern Europe, included trade and workmanship in pre- 
cious stones, pearls, and jewelry. The Fatimid caliphs were 
supplied with gems by the brothers *Abu Sa‘d al Tustari and 
Abu Nasr al-Tustari, influential bankers and diamond mer- 
chants in the 11" century at Cairo. As *moneylenders, Jews in 
Western and Central Europe had much to do with the assess- 
ment, repair, and sale of precious stones and jewelry which 
they received in pawn. 

With the rise of Amsterdam as a major center of the 
European diamond trade and industry in the 16" century, 
Dutch Jews, mostly members of the Portuguese Sephardi 
community who had been prominent in Portugal’s diamond 
trade, played an important part in both. By the middle of the 
17 century the preponderance of Jews in the newly developed 
trade was so marked that the resettlement of the Jews in Eng- 
land brought about a major shift in its structure. The Sephardi 
presence in London, combined with the growing ascendancy 
of England in the Eastern trade, resulted in the diversion of 
the greater part of Europe’s diamond imports to England. A 
few years after the arrival of the first Jewish immigrants, the 
British East India Company, which had a monopoly of Eng- 
land’s Indian trade, permitted independent merchants to im- 
port uncut diamonds under a system of individual licenses 
issued by India House. Until the end of the 18 century most 
Indian stones used by the European diamond industry were 
imported through London. The records of the East India Com- 
pany show that the majority of the importers were Jewish and 
that they dominated the trade throughout most of this time. 
The diamond merchants exported silver and coral to India, 
the proceeds of which were invested in diamonds. The coral 
was first brought to London from Leghorn, mostly by Jewish 
merchants of that city who often had a direct share in the In- 
dian diamond trade through Jewish agents in London. The 
Indian end of the trade was managed by agents of English 
firms - mainly English Jews who went out to India for this 
purpose. Around 1750 there were about ten Jewish diamond 
agents at *Madras. 

In London the diamonds were usually sold to merchants 
who sent them to Amsterdam for cutting. Amsterdam re- 
mained throughout the 18' century the chief seat of the di- 
amond industry, while *Antwerp, which was later to over- 
shadow it, was of secondary importance, dealing mainly in 
stones of inferior quality. From Amsterdam the finished dia- 
monds were distributed throughout Europe. From its incep- 
tion, the diamond trade and industry of Amsterdam was 
largely in Jewish hands. Portuguese Jewish diamond polish- 
ers are recorded in 1615; they later employed their poorer 
Ashkenazi brethren who gradually established their own 
businesses. Diamond cutting and polishing was a profitable 
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profession, but suffered from the vicissitudes of an unstable 
market as well as an occupational disease — tuberculosis. The 
main demand for diamonds came from the courts of Europe, 
and jewel purveyance was both a stepping-stone to and a 
major part of the post of *Court Jew. An important stage in 
the transfer of precious stones from London to Amsterdam, 
and thence to the courts of Germany, was *Hamburg, where 
a sizable community of Sephardi Jews monopolized the dia- 
mond trade in the 17" and 18* centuries. One of the earliest 
Court Jews, *Lippold, was a supplier of gems and other luxury 
articles, as were almost all the Court Jews of the era. Aaron 
*Isaac of Sweden, the *Oppenheims of Vienna and Wuert- 
temberg, and the *Ephraim family all owed their success, at 
least initially, to their dealings in gems. *Glueckel of Hameln, 
a shrewd dealer in precious stones, gives a detailed picture 
in her autobiography both of the international commerce in 
precious stones and gold as well as of small-scale trading by 
German Jews in this sphere. After 1700 Ashkenazi Jews be- 
gan to play an increasingly important role in the London cen- 
ter of the diamond trade. By the 1720s the investments of the 
Ashkenazi *Franks family in the Indian diamond trade were 
approximately equal to those of the biggest Sephardi enter- 
prise - that of the brothers *Franco - and 60 years later the 
Ashkenazi merchant Israel Levin Salomons (Prager) attained 
a dominant position for a time. 

The discovery of diamonds in Brazil around 1730 ended 
India’s monopoly as a producer of uncut diamonds and for 
a time weakened the hold which London and its Jewish dia- 
mond merchants had on the import trade, though Brazilian 
stones were soon reaching London illegally in considerable 
quantities. In the long run this development diminished nei- 
ther the prominence of Jews in the diamond trade and indus- 
try nor London’s position as the chief international market for 
uncut diamonds. Jews continued to be dominant in the dia- 
mond-cutting industry of Amsterdam, and later of Antwerp, 
where in the late 19» century they constituted about one-fifth 
of the workers but three-quarters of the brokers and an even 
higher proportion of the factory owners. The diamond glut 
of the 1890s terminated a boom in the course of which the 
number of diamond workers had tripled through immigra- 
tion of Jews from Eastern Europe. A period of reorganiza- 
tion followed, in which national and international diamond 
workers’ unions in Belgium and Holland were organized un- 
der the leadership of Henry *Polak. The diamond workers’ 
union spearheaded in 1893 a general strike in Belgium for a 
minimum wage. 

The rise of Fascism in Europe created a crisis for Jews 
engaged in the diamond industry and trades. During World 
War 11 diamond-cutting centers were established in Erez Israel 
(see below), Cuba, Brazil, Mexico, and the United States by 
Jewish refugees. The Nazi occupation authorities in Belgium 
and Holland made Jewish diamond merchants and industri- 
alists their particular victims. By 1970 Jews had still not re- 
attained their former dominance in the field in Amsterdam, 
although they had succeeded in doing so in Antwerp. 
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Jewish enterprise had a large share in the development 
of the South African diamond mines, which became the chief 
source of diamond supply after 1870, including the formation 
of De Beers Consolidated Mines Ltd. (1888), which in the 
1960s controlled the production and marketing of the greater 
part of all uncut diamonds. German Jews were among the 
earliest pioneers of the South African diamond rush. Among 
the prospectors were many from London's East End, one of 
whom, Barney *Barnato, was a formidable rival and later 
partner of Cecil Rhodes. Alfred *Beit was the architect of the 
De Beers syndicate which S.B. *Joel first headed. Ernest *Op- 
penheimer and Harry Oppenheimer successfully followed in 
his footsteps. 

[Gedalia Yogev / Henry Wasserman] 
In Israel 
A diamond industry was founded in Palestine before World 
War 11 by immigrants from the Low Countries, who brought 
with them the necessary technical skills and commercial con- 
nections. 

During World War 11 Palestine replaced Belgium and 
the Netherlands as the gem diamond center of the free world. 
Palestine received its supplies of rough diamonds from the 
De Beers central selling organization (“The Syndicate”) and 
sold its polished products mainly to the U.S. At its peak dur- 
ing this period, the industry employed some four thousand 
polishers, mainly in Netanyah. The value of the diamond ex- 
ports reached some $16,000,000 a year. 

The revival of the centers in Belgium and the Netherlands 
after the war, the diversion of raw material by the Syndicate 
to these countries, and the Israel War of Independence dras- 
tically contracted the diamond-cutting industry in Israel. By 
1949 it was almost at a standstill. However, the industry re- 
vived in 1950 and, in the early 1960s, became the second larg- 
est diamond gem center in the world, after Belgium. Its share 
of the world trade in polished diamonds was between a quar- 
ter and a third, and it maintained the same proportion in the 
numbers of polishers employed. 

The secure and steady supply of rough diamonds was 
a constant concern of the industry. The De Beers Syndicate 
directly controls the distribution of over 80% of the world 
output of rough diamonds. Between 1950 and 1959 its di- 
rect sales to Israel were frozen at approximately $7,000,000 a 
year. The industry had therefore to obtain its supplies from 
other sources, the proportion of which in the total import 
rose from 24% in 1950 to 84% in 1959. At the end of this 
period the special high premium of the indirect supplies was 
so severe that it endangered the prospects for further devel- 
opment. 

Israeli agencies (among them Pittuah (Development), 
a company whose shares are owned by the Israeli govern- 
ment) were encouraged to exploit firsthand sources of sup- 
ply in western Africa. Negotiations were conducted with the 
Syndicate with a view to assuring the industry in Israel an 
adequate share of the diamonds under the Syndicate’s con- 
trol. As a result, from 1961, the proportion of the supply from 
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the Syndicate rose and gradually constituted more than half 
of the imports. 

The Israel diamond industry concentrated on the cut- 
ting of melee stones, medium-sized octahedron-shaped rough 
stones, which are sawed in the middle. The two pyramid 
shaped parts are then polished by a chain of six polishers, each 
specializing in particular facets, to produce a round “brilliant” 
with 57 facets, suitable for setting. Some stones with particular 
shapes are cut into “fancies” (marquises, baguettes, etc.). 

In the late 1960s the industry consisted of some 400 en- 
terprises, about half of which employed fewer than 15 workers. 
Only 45 enterprises had more than 50 workers and only three 
more than 100 workers. Over half of the enterprises, and of the 
workers, were located in and around Tel Aviv (where the Dia- 
mond Exchange was also located), over a quarter in Netanyah, 
and the rest in Jerusalem and the development areas. 


[Gideon Lahav] 


In the 1970s Israel passed Antwerp as the world’s largest 
diamond wholesaler, supplying over 50% of all cut and pol- 
ished diamonds. A slump in the early 1980s led to the restruc- 
turing of the industry and the creation of around 800 new and 
smaller manufacturing units, with sales rising from $905 mil- 
lion in 1982 to $1.7 billion in 1986, representing 24% of Israel's 
total exports. By 2003 the figure had risen to $5.5 billion and 
further growth in 2004 of nearly 15% brought sales up to $6.3 
billion. The United States imported 67% of the stones. 
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DIAS, LUIS (d. 1542), Marrano messianic pretender, known 
as the “Messiah of Setubal,” after the seaport south of Lisbon 
where he was born. Dias was poor and uneducated and his 
notions of Judaism were confused and rudimentary. Never- 
theless, he came to regard himself as a prophet and eventu- 
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ally announced himself as the Messiah. He acquired fame as 
a miracle worker and had a following of both Old and *New 
Christians in Setubal, Lisbon, and other places. People meet- 
ing him kissed his hand and many sent him mystical letters. 
His activities, including the rumors that he circumcised the 
children of his followers, led to his first arrest by the Inquisi- 
tion. After confessing, he was reconciled to the Church, as- 
signed various penances, and released. When it was discovered 
that he had reverted to his previous activities he was rearrested 
by the Inquisition and eventually burned as a relapsed heretic 
in 1542, with 83 of his followers. Under his influence a govern- 
ment official Gil Vaz Bugalho became a secret Jew and even 
prepared a booklet on religious practice for Judaizers before 
his death at the stake in 1551. 
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DIASPORA 


Introduction 

The word Diaspora, from the Greek dtaonopa (“dispersion”), 
is used in the present context for the voluntary dispersion of 
the Jewish people as distinct from their forced dispersion, 
which is treated under *Galut. As such it confines itself to Jew- 
ish settlement outside Erez Israel during the periods of Jewish 
independence or compact settlement in their land. It therefore 
applies to the period of the First Temple, the Second Temple, 
and that subsequent to the establishment of the State of Israel. 
The only dispersion during the period of the First Temple of 
which there is definite knowledge is the Jewish settlement in 
Egypt referred to in Jeremiah 44. (That in Babylon following 
the capture of Jehoiachin in 597 B.c.E., since it was forced and 
was the prelude to the complete Exile after the destruction of 
the Temple in 586, can be classified as an exile.) By the same 
definition, the Jewish communities in the world at present, af- 
ter the establishment of the State of Israel, constitute a Dias- 
pora, and since that event the custom has developed of refer- 
ring to them in Hebrew as the tefuzot, the Hebrew equivalent 
of Diaspora, in preference to the word previously used, golah, 
or galut (“exile”; for the concept of exile, see *Galut). For the 
modern Diaspora, see Jewish *History and State of *Israel; 
for its demographic and statistical aspects, see *Demography, 
*Population, and *Vital Statistics; see contemporary periods of 
entries on the respective countries for the aspect of interrela- 
tion between Israel and the Jews living elsewhere. 

By far the most important Diaspora during the period 
of the Second Temple was that of the Greco-Roman world. 
For the populous Babylonian Diaspora during this period, 
see *Babylonia. 


In the Hellenistic-Roman Period 
THE DISTRIBUTION OF JEWISH POPULATION. The existence 
of a Diaspora is one of the distinguishing features of the Jew- 
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ish people in the Greco-Roman period. In part this Diaspora 
was a heritage from the preceding era; in part it was estab- 
lished only in the Hellenistic period with the rise of new Jew- 
ish groups as extensions of earlier ones. Among the various 
factors operating to enlarge the Diaspora geographically and 
increase it numerically were the banishments from Erez Israel, 
political and religious pressures there, economic prospects 
emerging in prosperous countries such as *Egypt in the third 
century B.c.E., and the proselytizing movement, whose roots 
go back to the beginning of Second Temple times and which 
reached its zenith in the first century c.£, within the frame- 
work of the Roman Empire. As early as in the Hellenistic pe- 
riod the *Sibyl could sing of the Jewish nation “Every land is 
full of you, and every sea,’ and, in a reference to the first cen- 
tury B.c.£., the Greek geographer Strabo declared that it was 
difficult to find a place in the entire world to which the Jewish 
nation had not penetrated. Literary sources from the end of 
the Second Temple period (Philo, Acts) assert that the Jewish 
people had spread to all cities and lands. 

The bulk of the Diaspora came under the sway of the 
Hellenistic and later of the Hellenistic-Roman civilization. 
Shaped first by the political, social, and economic changes 
which fashioned the character of the Mediterranean world in 
the period of “the balance of power” between the Hellenistic 
states, its development was afterward molded by the central- 
izing regime of the Roman Empire. Only one large Jewish 
group, that in Babylonia and in the countries of the Parthian 
Empire, was outside the sphere of Hellenistic or Roman po- 
litical rule during the greater part of the period and developed 
its own forms of life, which in the course of time influenced 
Jewry as a whole. Two countries in particular bordering on 
Erez Israel, namely Egypt and Syria (including Phoenicia), 
were influenced by their Jewish populations. Already in the 
Persian period, the Jewish inhabitants in Egypt were con- 
siderable in number. The fact that Erez Israel was under the 
same rule at the beginning of the Hellenistic period encour- 
aged the migration of Jews to the Nile Valley. Living in all the 
cities and border districts, from the capital *Alexandria in 
the north to Syene in the south of Upper Egypt, the Jews in 
Roman Egypt numbered by the first century c.E., according 
to Philo, a million souls. Alexandria became one of the largest 
Jewish centers in the world. From the beginning of the Jewish 
settlement in that city they had their own quarter, voluntarily 
established. Later they were also especially predominant in 
two of the city’s five districts, although they were also to be 
found in the other three, in which they had synagogues. Other 
places in Lower Egypt distinguished for their Jewish popula- 
tions were Schedia near Alexandria, Xenephiris, Athribis, and 
Nitrae, in all of which the Jews had synagogues. Particularly 
important was the concentration of the Jewish population in 
the Heliopolite nome, east of the Delta. Distinguished for its 
military spirit, it even erected its own temple, “the temple of 
Onias,’ headed by descendants of the high priest Onias 111. The 
large number of papyri discovered in the villages and towns 
of the district of Fayyum (Magdola, Crocodilopolis, Psenyris, 
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Tebtunis, Berenice-Hormos, Philadelphia, Apollonias, Triko- 
mia, Alexandrou-Nesos, etc.) afford valuable information on 
Jewish settlement in that area. Among the villages of Fayyum 
was one named Samaria (whose founders were undoubtedly 
immigrants from Samaria). During the whole Roman period 
Jews lived continuously in Oxyrhyncus. The ostraca found 
in excavations have shed light also on the life of the Jews 
in Apollinopolis Magna (Edfu) and in Thebes in Upper Egypt. 
The number of Jews in Egypt presumably reached its zenith 
in the period of the Julio-Claudian emperors. The revolt of 
the Jews in the days of *Trajan dealt a severe blow to the Jew- 
ish population of Egypt both in Alexandria and especially in 
the provincial cities and in the villages. In many places 
the Jews disappeared entirely, and it was only from the third 
century onward that they gradually began to resettle in 
them. 

The Jewish settlement in Cyrenaica was, as it were, a di- 
rect extension of that of Egypt, having been largely under the 
same rule. There were considerable numbers of Jews in the 
principal cities - in *Cyrene, where already at the end of the 
Hellenistic period they constituted an important part of the 
city’s population, and in *Berenice — as well as in the villages. 
In the life of the Jewish people the Jews of Cyrenaica filled a 
notable function and played a leading role in the revolt in the 
days of Trajan. 

Josephus describes Syria as the country with the high- 
est percentage of Jewish inhabitants, which is very probably 
on account of its proximity to Erez Israel. There were par- 
ticularly important Jewish centers in the capital *Antioch, in 
*Damascus, and in *Apamea. According to Philo, numerous 
Jews lived in Syria and in Asia Minor, where the settlement of 
Jews was greatly promoted by the policy of the Seleucid kings, 
whose rule extended over large areas of *Asia Minor. Thus it 
is known that Antiochus 111 (223-187 B.C.E.) settled 2,000 
Babylonian Jewish families in Phrygia and Lydia. From the 
period of the Roman rule at the end of the republic and the 
beginning of the Julio-Claudian principate there is clear evi- 
dence of the existence of Jews in most of the important cities 
of Asia Minor, in Adramyttium, *Pergamum, *Sardis, *Ephe- 
sus, Tralles, *Miletus, Iasus, Halicarnassus, *Laodicea, Tarsus, 
and very many others, as well as in the regions of *Bithynia, 
Pontus, and *Cappadocia. Asia Minor was undoubtedly also 
a homeland, or at least a transit station, for the Jews who es- 
tablished the Jewish center on the northern bank of the Black 
Sea (Panticapaeum). No grave political crisis, such as the re- 
volt of the Jews in Egypt and Cyrenaica, overtook the Jews 
of Asia Minor, and so their development in the cities of Asia 
could continue undisturbed. There were many Jews, too, in 
the various islands of the eastern Mediterranean. The first Jew- 
ish settlement there was undoubtedly in *Cyprus, close as it 
was to the coast of Erez Israel. But the war of the Jews against 
the island’s non-Jewish inhabitants in the days of Trajan led 
to the temporary break in Jewish settlement on the island. 
Many Jews also lived in *Crete, Delos, Paros, Melos, Euboea, 
and in other islands. 
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*Greece proper, which at the end of the Hellenistic period 
and during that of the Roman Empire suffered from a declin- 
ing population and a stagnant economy, attracted fewer Jew- 
ish immigrants than did Egypt and Asia Minor. Nevertheless, 
there were Jews in all the important urban centers of Greece 
and *Macedonia. The first mention of Jews in Greece, a refer- 
ence to a Jewish freedman, appears on a third-century inscrip- 
tion from the city of Oropus in Boeotia. Inscriptions of the 
second century B.c.E. mention the freeing of Jewish slaves in 
Delphi. In the days of Philo, Jews lived in most of the impor- 
tant districts of Greece (Thessaly, Boeotia, Macedonia, Aetolia, 
Attica, and most of the areas of the Peloponnesus). Accord- 
ing to the Acts of the Apostles, there were Jewish communi- 
ties in Thessalonica, in the Macedonian cities of Philippi and 
Beroea, and in the famed Greek cities of *Athens and *Corinth. 
Inscriptions also attest to Jewish settlements in various places 
in the Peloponnesus (the district of Laconia, the city of Patrae, 
Tegea), in Athens, and in Thessaly. From Greece the Jewish 
settlements spread northward to the Balkan peninsula (Stobi) 
and reached Pannonia. 

A special position was held by the Jewish settlement in 
Italy and principally *Rome, which became the political cap- 
ital of the entire Mediterranean world. As early as the sec- 
ond century B.c.£. Jews were found in Rome, from which 
they were expelled in 139 B.c.z. because of their attempts to 
propagate the Jewish religion there. However, even before 
Pompey’s conquest of Jerusalem (63 B.c.E.) their number 
had increased in Rome, while the Jewish captives brought to 
the country by Pompey and subsequent Roman conquerors 
hastened the process of Jewish settlement in Italy. The Jew- 
ish slaves who, on being freed, had become Roman citizens 
constituted a not insignificant factor in the life of the capital. 
By 59 B.C.E. in his speech in defense of Flaccus, the governor 
of Asia, Cicero was complaining of the decisive Jewish influ- 
ence in the assemblies of the Roman masses. *Julius Caesar 
allowed them to maintain their position, and under “Augustus 
and his successors the Jewish population in Rome numbered 
thousands and possibly even tens of thousands. The admin- 
istrative measures taken by Tiberius and *Claudius were inef- 
fective in hindering Jewish settlement in the capital, and they 
remained a permanent factor in the life of Rome throughout 
the whole period of the empire. Certain areas in the city were 
especially noted for their concentrations of Jewish inhabitants. 
Gradually Jewish settlements also arose in other cities in Italy, 
chiefly in the south, in the port of Puteoli, in Pompeii, in the 
cities of *Sicily, and in the course of time in northern Italy too. 
More slowly Jewish groups came into existence in the other 
provinces of the Latin west (*Gaul, *Spain, and *Germany). 
Of great importance was the Jewish settlement in *Africa and 
especially in *Carthage. 

Special features distinguished the development of Jewry 
in the Parthian kingdom which included the Babylonian Jew- 
ish population and its extensions in Persia, Media, Elam, etc. 
This Jewry was not only ancient but extremely numerous, 
particularly in Babylonia proper, where in some regions and 
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cities the Jews constituted the majority of the inhabitants. The 
centers of Jewish settlement in Babylonia at the end of Second 
Temple times were in the cities of *Nehardea and *Nisibis. 
There was also a considerable Jewish population in the large 
city of Seleucia on the Tigris, where the Jews were the coun- 
terpoise between the eastern-Syrian and the Greek inhabit- 
ants. Through the proselytization of the rulers of *Adiabene 
in the first century c.£. the Jewish population in the region 
of the Euphrates was greatly augmented. 


OCCUPATIONS. The occupations of the Jews in the countries 
of the Hellenistic-Roman Diaspora were varied, and certainly 
they were not confined to only a few specified occupations, 
as was the case in the Middle Ages, and no restrictions were 
placed on them. In Judea, the Jews had been farmers from the 
earliest days, and, while the cultivation of the soil remained an 
important occupation of the Jews in the countries of the Di- 
aspora, they also engaged in other pursuits. Numerous papyri 
in particular furnish considerable evidence of the part played 
by the Jews in the *agriculture of Egypt. Among the Jewish 
agriculturists in Ptolemaic Egypt were “royal farmers,” ten- 
ant farmers, military settlers, and agricultural workers. There 
were also Jewish peasants and shepherds. Other documents 
show that there was a Jewish family of potters in “a Syrian vil- 
lage” in the Fayyum district, and also a Jewish weaver in Up- 
per Egypt in the second century B.c.£. Jewish officials were 
prominent in government service, occupying positions in the 
police force, in the administration of the government banks, 
and particularly in the collection of taxes. 

A similar diversity characterized the economic life of 
the Jews in Roman Egypt. In Roman Alexandria there were 
wealthy Jews, bankers with interterritorial connections, im- 
portant merchants, and ship owners who filled a notable role 
in the Egyptian, and in the entire Mediterranean, economy. 
However, alongside these, Jewish artisans and poor Jews were 
no less prominent. The Jewish artisans in Roman Alexan- 
dria engaged in various trades, and even occupied places in 
the large synagogue according to their occupations. Among 
the Alexandrian Jews, some owned land in various places 
whereas others had difficulty in making a livelihood, as can 
be seen from the papyri of Abusir el Meleq. This picture is 
confirmed by documents relating to the provincial towns. 
Thus in Roman Egypt some Jews owned land, some engaged 
in cultivating the soil and in rearing sheep, some in transport 
on land or along the Nile where they loaded cargo for vari- 
ous parts of Egypt, while others were artisans. Only in mili- 
tary service and in the collection of taxes was there a decline 
in the activities of the Jews as compared with the preceding 
period, as a result of general changes in these spheres follow- 
ing the Roman conquest. More or less the same state of affairs 
existed in the other countries of the Mediterranean world. In 
Cyrenaica there were rich Jews who, after the Jewish War in 
70 C.E., aroused the jealousy of the Roman governor; but there 
were also poor Jews, who were apparently adversely affected by 
the agricultural policy of the Roman regime in *Libya. There 
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were likewise rich Jews in Puteoli and on the island of Me- 
los. The vast sums of money which flowed to the Temple in 
Jerusalem from all parts of the Diaspora attest in some mea- 
sure to the existence of wealthy circles among the Jews. It is 
however important to point out that at least in Rome itself at 
the zenith of the imperial period it was chiefly the poor and 
mendicant Jews, and not the rich ones, who attracted the at- 
tention of those who derided Jewry. 


JEWISH LIFE IN THE HELLENISTIC KINGDOMS. In the pe- 
riod preceding the annexation to Rome of the Hellenistic 
kingdoms there was no uniformity in the political fortunes of 
the Jews in the Mediterranean Diaspora, since they lived un- 
der the rule of various states. Yet several general lines in the 
policy toward the Jews had already taken shape. Among these 
the most prominent were the toleration of the Jewish religion 
shown by the various Hellenistic kings, the right enjoyed by 
the Jews to organize themselves in their own communities, 
and the permission to maintain contact with the religious- 
national center in Jerusalem, which found expression in the 
contribution of the half *shekel to the Temple. Where their 
number permitted, such as in Egypt, the Jews also played an 
active part in the general political life of the country. Egypt 
is, in fact, the only land on which there is detailed informa- 
tion about the relations between the Hellenistic regime and 
the Jews. *Ptolemy 11 Philadelphus, the most renowned of 
the Ptolemaic kings in the third century B.c.£., was well dis- 
posed toward them. The Jewish slaves taken captive during 
his father’s rule of Erez Israel were freed, and Jewish tradi- 
tion even ascribed the inception of the Septuagint to his ini- 
tiative. Some deterioration occurred apparently during the 
reign of Ptolemy Philopator (222-204 B.c.E.), due both to 
the situation in Erez Israel and to the king’s religious policy 
in Alexandria itself; but the conflict was short-lived, and the 
political influence of the Jews in Ptolemaic Egypt reached its 
summit in the second century B.c.£. More than all the Ptol- 
emaic kings, Ptolemy v1 Philometor (180-145 B.c.E.) showed 
especial friendship toward the Jews. In his days the stream of 
emigration from Judea to Egypt increased as a result of the 
pressure of *Antiochus Epiphanes. Ptolemy Philometor was 
on intimate terms with the Alexandrian Jewish philosopher 
*Aristobulus, and prominent among his army commanders 
were men of Jewish origin. Well disposed to *Onias rv, the 
son of the Jerusalem High Priest Onias 111, the king permit- 
ted him to build a temple in Egypt. The Jews in “the land of 
Onias” became in his time an organized military body and a 
not insignificant factor in Egyptian politics. After the death 
of Ptolemy Philometor, the Jewish army appeared in Alex- 
andria to help *Cleopatra 11 in her struggle against her rival 
for the throne, Ptolemy Euergetes 11 (Ptolemy Physcon). Asa 
result, the general position of the Egyptian Jews deteriorated 
for a time at the beginning of the rule of Ptolemy Physcon 
(145-116 B.C.E.). However, due to revolts and riots, the Egyp- 
tian kingdom was unable to forego the help of the Jews, and 
Ptolemy Physcon did not long persist in his anti-Jewish policy. 
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There is reason to assume that an appreciable number of Jews 
were granted Alexandrian citizenship by this king when his 
relations with the Greek population deteriorated. At the end 
of the second century B.c.£., in the struggle between Cleopa- 
tra 111 and Ptolemy Lathyrus, her son and rival for the throne, 
the Jews supported the queen, and Hilkiah and Hananiah, the 
sons of Onias Iv, even commanded her army in the operations 
outside the borders of Egypt. At the beginning of the first cen- 
tury (88 B.c.E.) the Jews in Alexandria were persecuted. When 
Gabinius invaded Egypt the Jews on the frontier assisted the 
Roman army, as they also did when the army, which had come 
to extricate Caesar from dire straits in Alexandria, reached the 
gates of the country (47 B.c.E.). Their actions were undertaken 
under the influence of Hyrcanus 11 and Antipater, the rulers 
of Judea, who were friendly toward the Romans. 


ROMAN RULE. Rome’s domination of the entire Mediterra- 
nean world led to the concentration of the bulk of the Jewish 
people under homogeneous rule, so that the development of 
the various Jewish settlements followed a more uniform po- 
litical pattern. The Roman regime, faced with the need to lay 
down a comprehensive approach to the Jewish people, based 
its policy on showing toleration toward the Jewish religion and 
doing nothing either directly or indirectly to its detriment. 
This Roman attitude stemmed from several factors: 

(1) it was the prevailing Roman policy to refrain as far 
as possible from affronting the different religions in the em- 
pire; 

(2) Roman conservatism tended to maintain the existing 
situation in the various states comprising the empire, and the 
Jewish community, from the period of the Hellenistic king- 
doms, had been an element with its own status and claims, 
and toleration toward it was an established principle even be- 
fore the Roman conquest; 

(3) the important role played by the Jews in the life and 
economy of the empire and the comparatively high percent- 
age of the Jewish population among the peoples of the empire, 
particularly in the east; 

(4) the great unity prevailing among the various settle- 
ments of the Jews wherever they were, so that any serious at- 
tack on one of the great centers of Jewish population produced 
echoes in other Jewish groups; 

(5) secondary factors, such as the ties of Herod and other 
rulers of his dynasty, and also some individual Jews, with the 
Roman Empire, on occasion influenced the steps taken by 
the governors; 

(6) primarily the realization that the alternative facing 
Rome was either toleration or persecution, for the loyalty of 
the Jews to their religion was well-known, as was their readi- 
ness to suffer martyrdom for it. An attack on the Jewish re- 
ligion was bound to provoke the Jews to revolt, and the em- 
perors’ tolerant policy toward the Jews constituted no injury 
to the empire. 

This toleration found expression in several spheres: in 
the right granted to the Jews to organize themselves in their 
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own institutions and to establish an autonomous system of in- 
ternal administration and justice, to refrain from taking part 
in what they regarded as idolatry, and to be exempt from du- 
ties involving a transgression of Jewish religious precepts. The 
permission to refrain from idolatry also included the right to 
abstain from taking part in emperor worship, the chief ex- 
pression of the loyalty of the peoples of the empire, absten- 
tion from which was generally regarded as treason. For this 
worship the Jews found a substitute by offering sacrifices in 
the Temple in Jerusalem for the well-being of the emperor 
and by prayers on his behalf recited in the various synagogues 
in Erez Israel and in the Diaspora. Dispensation from duties 
conflicting with the Jewish religion included the right of Jews 
who were Roman citizens to be exempted from military ser- 
vice, since this precluded the observance of the Sabbath and 
other commandments. The architects of the defined Roman 
policy toward the Jews were Julius Caesar and Augustus, both 
of whom issued a series of orders to preserve the rights of the 
Jews and ensure their religious freedom. Caesar explicitly ex- 
cluded the organizations of the Jews from the prohibition of 
maintaining collegia “except the ancient and legitimate ones,” 
and the representatives of the Roman regime in the islands 
of the Mediterranean Sea and in Asia Minor acted within the 
area of their rule in accordance with Caesar’s approach. 

After Caesar’s death, the two sides in the Roman civil 
war virtually competed with each other in granting privileges 
to the Jews. The consul Dolabella, ally of Mark Antony, con- 
firmed the right of the Jews of Asia Minor to religious free- 
dom and exemption from military service, and made his ac- 
tion known to the authorities of Ephesus, the most important 
city in Asia Minor. Marcus Brutus, one of Caesar’s assassins, 
adopted a similar course. 

Augustus, in particular, set an example to succeeding 
Roman rulers. Agrippa intervened to protect the rights of the 
Jews against the claims of the inhabitants of the Greek cities 
in Asia Minor, and Augustus instituted a general arrangement 
whereby the Jews were permitted to send money to the Temple 
in Jerusalem. Any attack on this money was regarded as sac- 
rilege. This arrangement remained in force until the destruc- 
tion of the Second Temple. In general, the framework of the 
relations with the Jews, laid down at the beginning of the Ju- 
lio-Claudian principate, was preserved during the existence of 
the pagan Roman Empire. The Julio-Claudian emperors, from 
Tiberius onward, remained faithful to the policy of Augustus. 
In fact, it was only during the short reign of Gaius *Caligula 
(37-41 C.E.) that this policy was seriously challenged. Tak- 
ing his divinity seriously, the insane emperor demanded of 
his Jewish subjects the full observance of emperor worship. 
In Alexandria the Greek enemies of the Jews took advantage 
of the new situation to incite riots against the Jews, the first 
“pogrom” in the history of the Roman Empire. Caligula’s at- 
tempt to introduce his image into the Temple in Jerusalem 
almost led to an uprising of the entire Jewish nation. Due to 
the intervention of Agrippa 1 the immediate threat against 
the Temple was removed and the danger of a revolt passed, 
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particularly after Caligula was murdered by conspirators in 
Rome, but the episode left a turbid sediment in the relations 
between the Roman regime and the Jews. At the beginning of 
Claudius’ reign the riots in Alexandria were renewed, where- 
upon Jews from Erez Israel and from the provincial towns of 
Egypt flocked to the assistance of their coreligionists. The in- 
tervention of the emperor restored the status quo, which re- 
mained undisturbed until the Jewish War. There were echoes 
of this war in the larger cities of the Diaspora. In Alexandria 
the riots between Jews and Greeks broke out again, and the 
Roman army under the command of the governor, Tiberius 
Julius Alexander, massacred numbers of Jews in the city. Dif- 
ficulties were also placed in the way of the Jews in the cities 
of Syria: there were riots against the Jews of Damascus, and 
the non-Jewish inhabitants of Antioch attempted, after the de- 
struction of the Second Temple, to deprive the Jews of their 
rights but were prevented from doing so by Titus’ opposition. 
In Egypt and Cyrenaica, the remnants of the freedom fighters 
of Erez Israel who had escaped to these countries tried to in- 
cite new riots, but their attempt was foiled by the opposition 
of the Jewish upper classes and the leading instigators of the 
revolt were executed by the Roman authorities. Nonetheless, 
wealthy Jews, too, suffered, especially in Cyrenaica, and many 
of them lost their lives in the brutal acts of the Roman gover- 
nor there. In general, the destruction of the Second Temple 
turned Rome into a ruthless regime and an evil kingdom in 
the eyes of the Jews everywhere. The humiliating position to 
which the people had sunk in the Roman Empire found legal 
expression in the obligation imposed on all the Jews to pay, 
instead of the half shekel which they had contributed to the 
Temple before its destruction, a tax of two drachmas to the 
treasury of the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus (“the Jews’ tax”). 
This tax, collected with particular severity under the emperor 
*Domitian (81-96 C.E.), continued to be an aggravating and 
humiliating burden on the Jews until the fourth century. 


THE TRAJANIC REVOLT AND ITS AFTERMATH. ‘The great- 
est crisis in the relations between the Roman Empire and the 
Jews of the Diaspora was the revolt in the days of Trajan. En- 
compassing a large part of the Jewish settlements in Mesopo- 
tamia and in the eastern basin of the Mediterranean Sea (in 
particular Egypt, Cyrenaica, and Cyprus), it was, in effect, the 
most dangerous agitation against the Roman regime in the 
east since the wars of Mithridates at the end of the republican 
period, for it jeopardized the very existence of Roman rule 
in the eastern lands. Various factors combined to cause the 
eruption. These were the hatred of Rome in consequence of 
the destruction of the Temple and of the humiliation suffered 
by the Jews, the persistent tension between the Jews and the 
Greek inhabitants of the large cities such as Alexandria, and 
eschatological-messianic expectations. The revolt continued 
for several years (115-117 C.E.). Apparently Cyrenaica served 
at first as a base of prime importance for the rebels, who were 
led by Andreas (or Lucuas). The war assumed large propor- 
tions. Thousands of the non-Jewish inhabitants of the coun- 
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try were killed, and extremely serious damage was caused to 
the temples and public buildings of Cyrene as well as to the 
entire economy of the province. In Egypt the Jewish uprising 
embraced all the Nile country, from Alexandria in the north to 
Thebes in the south. Fierce battles were fought in the capital, 
in the villages, and in the various provincial towns, and many 
years later (199-200 C.E.) the victory over the Jews was still 
celebrated at Oxyrhyncus in Middle Egypt. Papyri tell of the 
enormous dimensions of the material damage and the gravity 
of the war. Only after full-scale battles, in which considerable 
forces of Roman legions fought alongside the local popula- 
tion, was the revolt crushed. In Cyprus, too, a ruthless war was 
waged, at the outset of which the Jews, under the leadership of 
Artemion, massacred large numbers of the island’s non-Jewish 
inhabitants and destroyed the city of Salamis. When the re- 
volt was finally quelled, the death penalty was decreed against 
any Jew who set foot on the island. The riots in Mesopotamia 
were connected with Trajan’s wars against the Parthians, and 
no direct connection has been established between these riots 
and the Jewish revolt in Cyrenaica and Egypt, the actions of 
the Jews in Mesopotamia being essentially part of the upris- 
ings of the peoples of the east consequent on the Roman inva- 
sion of the Parthian kingdom. In any event, the Jews suffered 
severely from the riots, and the emperor's representative, the 
commander Lusius *Quietus, massacred many of the Jewish 
people in the region. The Jewish revolt in the days of Trajan 
undermined to a great extent the existence of the Jewish com- 
munities in Egypt and in Cyrenaica and for a long time put 
an end to the settlement of Jews in Cyprus. As a result of the 
revolt there was a certain decrease in the Jewish population in 
the east of the empire, the material basis of their existence was 
shaken, and their political and social influence declined. 
During the reigns of Trajan and his successor *Hadrian 
(117-138 C.E.), suppressor of the Bar Kokhba revolt, the his- 
tory of the Jews in the pagan Roman Empire reached its nadir. 
However, from the days of *Antoninus Pius (138-161 C.E.) a 
gradual improvement took place in their position. There were 
no more Jewish revolts in the lands of the Diaspora nor puni- 
tive actions by the imperial regime, and the Jews once more 
acquired a strong position in the economic life of the empire. 
Antoninus Pius permitted the Jews to practice circumcision, 
which had been forbidden under Hadrian, although with the 
aim of putting a stop to proselytization he prohibited them 
from circumcising non-Jews. This prohibition continued also 
under the emperor *Septimius Severus (193-211 C.E.) but in 
general the Severian period was marked by a reconciliation 
between the Jews and the imperial regime. The rights of the 
Jews were assured; the nesi’im of the family of Hillel exer- 
cised great influence over the Jewish nation throughout the 
Roman Empire and were officially recognized by the authori- 
ties. Alexander Severus (222-235 C.E.) was favorably disposed 
toward the Jewish religion, while under *Caracalla (212 C.z.) 
the masses of the Jews in the empire, like its other peoples, 
became in every respect Roman citizens. These more favor- 
able relations between the Jewish people and the empire con- 
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tinued, in effect, until the beginning of the fourth century, 
when Christianity became dominant. The Jews certainly suf- 
fered during the political and economic crisis which affected 
all the inhabitants of the empire in the third century, from the 
frequent changes of rulers and the civil wars, the barbarian in- 
vasions, inflation, and the heavy burden of taxation and exac- 
tions, but under no circumstances did they suffer because they 
were Jews. They had become an accepted part of the society of 
the Roman Empire, although there is no evidence at this time 
of political activity by the Jews in the Diaspora. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE JEWISH COMMUNITIES. In their 
various places of residence the Jews had the right of self-orga- 
nization, recognized by the Hellenistic and Roman authorities. 
This measure of *autonomy was an expression of their religious 
freedom, and the background to promoting the Jewish religion 
and to the continued existence of the Jewish people in the Di- 
aspora. Different names were given to the Jewish communities 
in different cities. At times the terms denoting them were taken 
from the general organizational terminology (such as the name 
politeuma), at others they were called simply “Jews,” at others 
again they were designated “synagogue.” Not only the name 
but also the form of organization differed among the Jews in 
the various cities and countries. In Alexandria, for example, as 
early as the Ptolemaic period, the Jews had established a uni- 
fied organization, a community known as a politeuma, led by 
the elders. At the beginning of the Roman period the Alexan- 
drian community was headed by a president (ethnarch) who 
enjoyed an independent status and supervised the juridical ar- 
rangements in the community. During the reign of Augustus, 
apparently, certain changes took place in the organization of 
the community, when the authority passed from the ethnarch 
to the *gerousia, consisting of scores of members. In the city 
of Berenice, too, as shown by an inscription, the Jews were or- 
ganized in a politeuma, headed by nine archons. In Rome the 
Jews were organized around their synagogues, but no proof has 
yet been discovered of a central organization embracing all the 
Jews in the city. Neither in the Hellenistic nor in the Roman 
imperial period did the Jews of the Diaspora have central, 
countrywide organizations. To the extent that there was a uni- 
fied leadership for all the Jews of the empire, it was supplied by 
the Jewish rulers in Erez Israel and the high priests, while these 
existed, and afterward by the nesi’im and the Sanhedrin at Jab- 
neh and in Galilee. In marked contrast to the picture among 
Hellenistic-Roman Jewry was the Babylonian Jews’ more stable 
organization, which had hereditary leadership in the person of 
the exilarch, who traced his descent from the Davidic dynasty, 
was accorded official recognition by the Parthian regime, and 
had extremely wide-ranging authority. 

The communities of the Greco-Roman world exercised 
fairly extensive authority, the most important aspect of which 
was the right to maintain a system of battei din with autono- 
mous jurisdiction not only in matters of worship and religion 
but also in civil cases. However, from papyri it is evident that 
in various places, even in Alexandria itself where there was a 
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developed system of Jewish jurisdiction, the Jews nevertheless 
had occasion to turn to non-Jewish law courts. Hence recourse 
to Jewish autonomous jurisdiction in civil cases was not com- 
pulsory. A community also had the right to hold property as 
a corporate legal body and to collect money from its mem- 
bers, since various expenses, either current or exceptional, 
had to be met by the communities. The current expenditure 
included primarily that connected with maintaining religious 
services, the synagogues, and other Jewish public institutions, 
such as schools and cemeteries. One of the characteristic fea- 
tures of the community was supplying the needs of the local 
poor from a charity fund. Exceptional expenditure comprised 
that associated with building new synagogues, sending del- 
egations to the authorities, ransoming captives, and so on. 
Here the Jewish community was often assisted by the gener- 
osity of individuals. 

One of the grave problems requiring adjustment was the 
relation between Jewish self-organization and the institutions 
of the Greek cities in the Hellenistic-Roman east organized in 
the form of a polis. Since in any event not all the inhabitants of 
a city were its citizens, there are no grounds for assuming that 
all the Jews were citizens of the Hellenistic cities in which they 
lived. Nor was the position identical in all cities, and in any 
case everywhere there were Jews with a differing civic status. 
At least some members of the first groups of Jews who settled 
ina city at the time of its establishment undoubtedly enjoyed 
civic rights; thus in Alexandria there were Jews who were 
“Macedonians.” In general, however, most of the Jews who 
arrived in the Greek cities were presumably either foreigners 
or enjoyed a special status laid down for the Jewish members 
of the politeuma. Where there were special arrangements with 
the Hellenistic kings and the Roman emperors, the practical 
consequences of the status granted to Jews was no less con- 
genial than the grant of civic rights by the Greek city itself, 
and this status could even be tantamount to equal civic rights. 
Generally the position in this respect was flexible. At times 
the Greek cities tried to deprive the Jews of the rights granted 
to them by the kings and confirmed by the emperors. On the 
other hand, there were also attempts by Jews, mainly by those 
of the upper classes, to infiltrate into the body of the citizens 
in such places and at such times as seemed to them expedient. 
It must also be noted that those men whose activities caused 
them to rise in the scale of the municipal leadership or in the 
administrative hierarchy of the Hellenistic kingdoms or the 
Roman Empire very often severed themselves, to a greater or 
lesser extent, from the Jewish world and made concessions to 
idolatry. Indeed the Jews who in those years attained promi- 
nence actually forsook Judaism, such as Dositheus b. Drimy- 
lus in Ptolemaic Egypt, or Tiberius Julius Alexander, Philo's 
nephew, who became the governor of Egypt. In the Roman 
Empire the special citizenship of the Greek cities gradually lost 
its value; all Jews became Roman citizens, and in the various 
cities of the empire Jews also became members of the munic- 
ipal councils, a position which by then was less of an honor 
than a heavy financial burden. 
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LINKS WITH EREZ ISRAEL. In the days of the Second Temple, 
as also after its destruction, the Jews of the Diaspora main- 
tained close ties with Erez Israel which found expression in 
several ways. Many Diaspora Jews fulfilled the commandment 
of going on pilgrimage to the Temple, and during the festi- 
vals Jews from all parts of the world, from Parthia and Media 
in the east to Italy in the west, could be found in Jerusalem. 
Some came to study Torah in the renowned schools, as did, for 
example, the apostle Paul, who studied under Rabban Gama- 
liel the Elder. This situation also continued after the destruc- 
tion of the Temple. The greatest scholars of Babylonian Jewry 
came to study in the academies of Erez Israel; some settling 
and becoming active there, while others, returning to Baby- 
lonia, made that country a great spiritual center. Among the 
Jews of the Diaspora who settled permanently in Erez Israel 
were some who shaped the character of Jewish society in 
Jerusalem at the end of the Second Temple period, the most 
prominent of these being the families of Boethus and Phiabi, 
houses of high priests whose members had immigrated from 
Egypt, and *Bet Hillel and the *Benei Bathyra, whose roots 
lay in the Babylonian Diaspora. 

Material support from the Diaspora to Jerusalem con- 
sisted primarily of the half shekel contributed to the Temple. 
This money was sent by Jews and proselytes, not only from 
the Roman Empire but also from eastern Jewry under Par- 
thian rule. The Jews of Babylonia sent their half shekels to 
Nehardea and Nisibis, from where a caravan, accompanied 
by many thousands of Jews to defend it against possible attack 
by brigands, transported the money to Jerusalem. Wealthy 
Jews in Alexandria also made liberal contributions to en- 
hance the outward splendor of the Temple. During the years 
following the destruction of the Second Temple the Jews of 
the Diaspora continued their financial support of the patri- 
archate. Important, too, was the political assistance which the 
Diaspora rendered to the Jews of Erez Israel. As early as in 
the days of Alexander Yannai, the intervention of Hananiah 
and Hilkiah, Jewish commanders in the Ptolemaic army, was 
a prime factor in the development of military events in Erez 
Israel, where the Jews derived encouragement from the large 
numbers and steady loyalty of the Jews in the Diaspora dur- 
ing the Roman Empire. 


CULTURE IN THE GRECO-ROMAN DiasporA. Although the 
Jewish Diaspora gave rise to considerable spiritual creativity, 
only a small portion of the literary productions have been pre- 
served. They were written mainly in Greek, which in the Hel- 
lenistic period had become the principal language of the Jews 
of the Roman Empire outside Erez Israel. The characteristic 
feature of these works is that they are not Greek literature pro- 
duced by authors of Jewish origin, but Jewish literature writ- 
ten in Greek, for Jewry. Jewish history and problems are the 
central themes, and not the subjects typical of Greek litera- 
ture. Whether it chiefly aimed at satisfying the internal needs 
of Jewish society or whether it was partially of an apologetic 
nature, intended for external purposes, it must, restrained 
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though it sometimes is, be regarded as polemical literature. 
In form, however, Jewish-Hellenistic literature adopted most 
of the types characteristic of Greek literary productions, and 
among its representatives were historians, philosophers, and 
dramatic and epic poets. In the Hellenistic-Roman period very 
few authors of Jewish origin achieved fame in general Greek 
works unrelated to Jewry. Among these was, apparently, *Cae- 
cilius of Calacte in Sicily, an author and literary critic who was 
a contemporary of Augustus. Only gradually and at a later pe- 
riod did Jewish names begin to appear in the fields of general 
medicine and science, literature and art. Most of the Jewish- 
Greek writers were from Egypt, but other places, too, such as 
Cyrene (where the historian Jason of *Cyrene lived), partici- 
pated in these productions. The influence of Jewish-Hellenistic 
literature on the development of later Jewry was scant and it 
became generally known chiefly through the channels of the 
Christian Church. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schuerer, Gesch, 3 (1909*/*, 1-188; M. Radin, 
The Jews among the Greeks and Romans (1915); A. Causse, Les disper- 
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[Menahem Stern] 


DIBBUK (Dybbuk). In Jewish folklore and popular belief 
an evil spirit which enters into a living person, cleaves to his 
soul, causes mental illness, talks through his mouth, and rep- 
resents a separate and alien personality is called a dibbuk. The 
term appears neither in talmudic literature nor in the Kab- 
balah, where this phenomenon is always called “evil spirit” 
(In talmudic literature it is sometimes called ruah tezazit, and 
in the New Testament “unclean spirit.”) The term was intro- 
duced into literature only in the 17» century from the spoken 
language of German and Polish Jews. It is an abbreviation of 
dibbuk me-ruah raah (“a cleavage of an evil spirit”), or dibbuk 
min ha-hizonim (“dibbuk from the outside”), which is found in 
man. The act of attachment of the spirit to the body became 
the name of the spirit itself. However, the verb davok (“cleave”) 
is found throughout kabbalistic literature where it denotes the 
relations between the evil spirit and the body, mitdabbeket bo 
(“it cleaves itself to him”). 

Stories about dibbukim are common in the time of the 
Second Temple and the talmudic periods, particularly in the 
Gospels; they are not as prominent in medieval literature. 
At first, the dibbuk was considered to be a devil or a demon 
which entered the body of a sick person. Later, an explanation 
common among other peoples was added, namely that some 
of the dibbukim are the spirits of dead persons who were not 
laid to rest and thus became *demons. This idea (also com- 
mon in medieval Christianity) combined with the doctrine of 
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*gilgul (“transmigration of the soul”) in the 16 century and 
became widespread and accepted by large segments of the 
Jewish population, together with the belief in dibbukim. They 
were generally considered to be souls which, on account of the 
enormity of their sins, were not even allowed to transmigrate 
and as “denuded spirits” they sought refuge in the bodies of 
living persons. The entry of a dibbuk into a person was a sign 
of his having committed a secret sin which opened a door for 
the dibbuk. A combination of beliefs current in the non-Jew- 
ish environment and popular Jewish beliefs influenced by the 
Kabbalah form these conceptions. The kabbalistic literature of 
*Luria’s disciples contains many stories and “protocols” about 
the exorcism of dibbukim. Numerous manuscripts present 
detailed instructions on how to exorcise them. The power to 
exorcise dibbukim was given to baalei shem or accomplished 
Hasidim. They exorcised the dibbuk from the body which was 
bound by it and simultaneously redeemed the soul by provid- 
ing a tikkun (“restoration”) for him, either by transmigration 
or by causing the dibbuk to enter hell. Moses *Cordovero de- 
fined the dibbuk as an “evil pregnancy. 

From 1560 several detailed reports in Hebrew and Yid- 
dish on the deeds of dibbukim and their testimonies about 
themselves were preserved and published. A wealth of mate- 
rial on actual stories of dibbukim is gathered in Samuel *Vi- 
tal’s Shaar ha-Gilgulim, in Hayyim *Vital’s Sefer ha-Hezyonot, 
in Nishmat Hayyim by *Manasseh Ben Israel (book 3, chs. 10 
and 14), in Minhat Eliyahu (chs. 4 and 5) by *Elijah ha-Kohen 
of Smyrna, and in Minhat Yehudah by Judah Moses Fetya of 
Baghdad (1933, pp. 41-59). The latter exorcised *Shabbetai 
Zevi and his prophet *Nathan of Gaza who appeared as dib- 
bukim in the bodies of men and women in Baghdad in 1903. 
Special booklets on the exorcisms of famous spirits which 
took place in Korets have also been published (end of 17* 
century in Yiddish), in Nikolsburg (1696, 1743), in Detmold 
(1743), and in Stolowitz (1848). The last protocol of this kind, 
published in Jerusalem in 1904, concerns a dibbuk which en- 
tered the body of a woman and was exorcised by Ben-Zion 
Hazzan. The phenomena connected with the beliefs in and the 
stories about dibbukim usually have their factual background 
in cases of hysteria and sometimes even in manifestations of 
schizophrenia. 

[Gershom Scholem] 


In the Arts 

There are a few significant treatments of the dibbuk theme 
in literature, one of the earliest being a story in the *Ma’aseh 
Book (1602; Eng. tr. 2 vols., 1934). The classic interpretation 
of the story is Der Dibbuk (1916), a play by S. *An-Ski, which 
inspired various artistic and musical treatments. An unusual 
adaptation of the old legend is the French novelist Romain 
*Gary’s bitterly satirical La Danse de Gengis Cohn (1967; The 
Dance of Genghis Cohn, 1968), which tells of the haunting of 
an ex-Nazi by the spirit of a Jewish entertainer whom he mur- 
dered in World War 11. In drama and music the dibbuk motif 
has mainly found expression in compositions associated with 
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An-Ski’s play, the *Habimah production of which, in Moscow 
in 1922, was both visually and dramatically a landmark. It was 
directed by Eugene Vakhtangov, who gave the play an expres- 
sionist interpretation; the stage sets were designed by Nathan 
*Altman, and Jacques *Chapiro collaborated in the produc- 
tion. A Yiddish film version of the play was made in Poland 
in 1938 and a Hebrew version in Israel in 1968. 

Joel *Engel’s music for An-Ski’s play, like the play it- 
self, dates from 1912, when the two men heard the old folk- 
tale from an innkeeper’s wife. An-Ski constructed the play 
on the leitmotiv of the hasidic song Mipnei mah (“Why did 
the soul descend from the supreme height to the deep pit?”). 
The tune was used at the first performance of the play by 
the Vilna troupe, and was taken over by Engel. For the rest 
of the stage music, Engel drew on the folk melodies he had 
collected, mainly those of hasidic provenance. In 1926 En- 
gel published an arrangement of the stage music as the Suite 
“Hadibuk” (op. 35). Bernhard Sekles wrote an orchestral pre- 
lude, Der Dybuk (publ. 1929). The opera I] Dibuk by Lodovico 
Rocca (text by Renato Simoni after An-Ski) had its premiere 
at La Scala, Milan, in 1934. Later settings include a ballet by 
Max Ettinger (1947), and two operas (both entitled The Dyb- 
buk) by U.S. composers - David Tamkin (1951) and Michael 
Whyte (1962). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Shaar ha-Gilgulim (1875), 8-17; Moses 
Zacuto, Iggerot ha-Remez (1780), no. 2; Moses Graff of Prague, Kun- 
teres Maaseh ha-Shem ki Nora Hu (Fuerth, 1696); Moses Abraham b. 
Reuben Hayyat, Sefer Ruah Hayyim, (1785); M. Sassoon, Sippur Nora 
shel ha-Dibbuk (1966); Phinehas Michael, Av Bet Din of Stolowitz, 
Maaseh Noraah... (Yiddish, Warsaw, 1911); S.R. Mizrahi, Maaseh 
Nora shel ha-Ruah (1904); M. Weinreich, Bilder fun der Yidisher Lit- 
eratur Geshikhte (1928), 254-61; G. Scholem, in: Leshonenu, 6 (1934), 
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DIBON (Heb. 2"). 

(1) An important Moabite city in Transjordan in the 
mishor (“table-land”), N. of the Arnon River. It was located 
on the King’s Highway and was one of the stations of the Is- 
raelites on the way to the plains of Moab during the Exodus 
(Num. 33:45, as Dibon-Gad). The Bible also relates that Si- 
hon, king of the Amorites, captured it from the first king of 
Moab (Num. 21:30). With the Israelite conquest, it was allotted 
to the tribe of Gad (Num. 32:3, 33), although it is also listed in 
the territory of Reuben (Josh. 13:17). Dibon is identified with 
modern Dhiban, 13 mi. (21 km.) east of the Dead Sea and 3 
mi. (5 km.) north of the Arnon River. Dibon is mentioned in 
an inscription of Ramses 11 from Luxor, together with Btrt, 
another city in Moab. In the *Mesha Stele, discovered at Dibon 
in 1868, Mesha, king of Moab (11 Kings 3:4), calls himself 
“the Dibonite.” Dibon was his capital, and, after his rebellion 
against Israel (c. 850 B.c.E.), he built the “Qarhoh,’ (appar- 
ently the main citadel of the city) with a bamah (“high place” 
to Chemosh, the god of Moab. Dibon henceforth continued 
to be part of Moab and the Bible refers to it as a Moabite 
city (Isa. 15:2; Jer. 48:18, 22). In 731 B.c.E. it came under As- 
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syrian domination, with tribute being paid to Tiglath-Pileser 
111, and this continued under subsequent rulers as well. In 
582 the city fell at the time of the revolt against Nebuchane- 
zzar. 

Excavations began at Dibhan in the 1950s directed by 
Fred V. Winnett and subsequently by William H. Morton 
with A.D. Tushingham, bringing to light strata from the Early 
Bronze Age, Iron Age (Moabite), Nabatean, Roman, Byzantine 
and Umayyad periods. In one area of the excavations a palace 
from the Moabite level had an adjoining sanctuary, with cultic 
vessels, incense stand and fertility figurines. Especially note- 
worthy is a sequence of sacred buildings - a Roman temple 
built on the foundations of a Nabatean temple and a Byzantine 
church alongside them. Perhaps the high-place of the Tem- 
ple of Kemosh, the Moabite deity, lay beneath the Nabatean 
temple. Dibon was an important place under the Nabateans; 
a Roman garrison occupied the area in the third century c.z. 
as the remains of a bath-house and a number of inscriptions 
testify. The plain of Dibon is mentioned in the Tosefta (Shev. 
7:11); in the fourth century, Eusebius refers to it as a big village 
near the Arnon (Onom. 76:17ff.). 

(2) A post-Exilic town in the Negev (Neh. 11:25). It is 
probably identical with *Dimonah in the Negev district of 
Judah (Josh. 15:22). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.D. Tushingham, “Dhiban Recon- 
sidered: King Mesha and His Works,’ in: Annual of the Department 
of Antiquities of Jordan, 34 (1990), 183-91; P. Bienkowski (ed.), Early 
Edom and Moab: The Beginning of the Iron Age in Southern Jordan 
(1992); A.D. Tushingham and P.H. Pedrette, “Mesha’s Citadel Com- 
plex (Qarhoh) at Dhiban,’ in: Studies in the History and Archaeology 
of Jordan, vol. 5 (1995), 151-59. 

[Yohanan Aharoni / Shimon Gibson (2"¢ ed.)] 


DICHTER, MISHA (1945- ), U.S. pianist. Dichter was born 
in Shanghai, where his Polish parents had fled at the outbreak 
of World War 11. He moved with his family to Los Angeles in 
1947 and began piano lessons at the age of six. Dichter stud- 
ied with Aube Tzerko (a former *Schnabel student) and, later, 
with Rosina *Lhevinne at the Juilliard School of Music in 
New York. He also studied composition with Leonard Stein 
(a Schoenberg disciple). His crowning success came in 1966, 
when he won second prize in the Tchaikovsky International 
Piano Competition, Moscow, and he was particularly popular 
with Russian audiences. 

After his London (June 1967) and New York (January 
1968) debuts, Dichter toured widely. He performed with ma- 
jor American and European orchestras, and also in Israel and 
the Far East. An active chamber musician, Dichter frequently 
performed with his wife in duo-piano recitals. They gave the 
world premiere of Robert Starer’s Concerto for Two Pianos 
with the Seattle Symphony. Dichter’s master classes at Juil- 
liard, Eastman, Yale, and Harvard were widely attended. A 
player of generous temperament and technique, he excelled 
in the Romantic piano repertory. Dichter’s style reflects the 
German respect for structure and clarity and at the same time 
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the Russian search for heroic proportion. His numerous re- 
cordings include works of Brahms, Liszt, Chopin, Mussorg- 
sky, Schubert, Schumann, Stravinsky, and Tchaikovsky. As a 
writer, he contributed many articles to leading publications, 
including the New York Times. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: NG, S.V.; Baker’s Biographical Dictionary 


(1997). 
[Max Loppert / Naama Ramot (2"¢ ed.)] 


°DICKENS, CHARLES (1812-1870), English novelist. One 
of his first full-length novels, Oliver Twist (1837-38), devoted 
to the evils of the poor-law system, introduces a Jewish vil- 
lain, Fagin, a corrupter of youth and receiver of stolen goods. 
With Shakespeare’s Shylock, Fagin is unquestionably the best- 
known Jewish figure depicted in the traditional canon of Eng- 
lish literature. The young hero, Oliver, falls into Fagin’s clutches 
but is saved from corruption by his own native innocence and 
by some good-hearted friends. Fagin, like the burglar Bill Sikes 
in the same novel, is one of Dickens’ characters of monstrous 
evil, a literary stereotype larger than life. As for his Jewish- 
ness, Dickens claimed that “that class of criminal almost in- 
variably was a Jew,’ but Fagin in fact lacks any recognizable 
Jewish traits. Dickens was challenged about his antisemitic 
prejudices, and in reply, claimed that he had always felt him- 
self to be a friend of the Jews. As if to prove this, his last com- 
plete novel, Our Mutual Friend (1864-65), featured Mr. Riah, 
“the gentle Jew in whose race gratitude is deep.” Jews appear 
in other novels of Dickens, notably Pickwick Papers (1836) and 
Martin Chuzzlewit (1843). Dickens’ contradictory portrayal of 
Jews illustrates something of the ambiguity of the Jewish im- 
age in Victorian England, and also the deep contradictions in 
Dickens’ own complex character. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Johnson, Dickens: His Tragedy and Tri- 
umph, 2 vols. (1953); M.E Modder, Jew in the Literature of England 
(1939), 217-36; E. Rosenberg, From Shylock to Svengali (1960), ch. 5. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Ackroyd, Charles Dickens (1990); J. Smole, 
Charles Dickens (2002); ODNB online. 


[Harold Harel Fisch] 


DICKENSTEIN, ABRAHAM (1902-1977), Israeli banker 
and industrialist. Dickenstein was born in Wishniewa, Po- 
land, and immigrated to Erez Israel in 1921. 

From 1921 to 1924 he worked as an agricultural laborer 
but entered the world of finance in 1925, when he founded the 
Audit Union of Credit Co-operatives and the Audit Union of 
Consumers Co-operatives, and in 1927 the Transport Co-op- 
eratives. From 1924 to 1935 he was assistant director of Bank 
Hapoalim of which he later became managing director and 
visited the United States in 1936 to sell shares of the bank. En- 
couraged by his success, he conceived the idea of establishing 
an American financial corporation for the purpose of mobi- 
lizing finance and investment resources among United States 
Jewry for the purpose of expanding the industrial and agri- 
cultural economy of Israel. The outcome was the founding of 
AMPAL, the American Israel Corporation, in 1941, which, with 
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a balance sheet of $400 million, was in the 1970s one of the 
most important financial organizations in Israel. 

He also served as chairman of the board of the Israeli 
American Independent Development Bank. 


DICKER-BRANDEIS, FREDERIKE (Friedl; 1898-1944), 
artist and teacher who spent the last two years of her life 
teaching art to children in the Theriesienstadt ghetto. Born in 
Vienna, Dicker-Brandeis’s mother, Karolina Fanta, died by the 
time she was four years old. Her father, Simon Dicker, a statio- 
nery store employee, nurtured Fried|’s early interest in art by 
providing her with supplies from his store. In her early teens, 
she studied graphic arts at the Experimental School of Graph- 
ics. In 1914 she began formal art lessons with Johannes Itten, a 
pioneer in the Bauhaus School. When Itten left in 1920 for the 
new State Bauhaus school of art and design in Weimar, Friedl 
followed him. This began a period of enormous creativity for 
the young woman. At the Bauhaus school, Friedl studied with 
Itten, Paul Klee, Georg Muche, and Lyonel Feininger. Her 
training and skills grew. She became accomplished in char- 
coals, oil painting, weaving, architecture, poster art, jewelry, 
bookbinding, and textiles. Because of her outstanding teach- 
ing abilities, Friedl was invited to teach Itten’s basic course for 
freshman at Bauhaus while she was still student. 

In 1923, Itten and a number of students, including Friedl, 
left Bauhaus. She and Franz Singer, a fellow student, opened 
the Workshops for Visual Arts. They designed and sold tex- 
tiles, books, and jewelry. The following year, Fried] returned 
to Vienna and opened a new gallery. Singer followed her in 
1926 and the Atelier Singer-Drucker became one of the most 
fashionable design houses in Vienna. In addition to interior 
design, the couple’s business and staff expanded to include ar- 
chitects who designed the Montessori kindergarten and the 
Tennis Club in Vienna. The Atelier also worked in set design 
for Berthold Brecht’s theater. During this time, Friedl began 
teaching art courses for kindergarten teachers as well. 

In the early 1930s, Fried] became active in politics. She 
was arrested for Communist activities in 1934 and briefly im- 
prisoned. After her release, she immigrated to Prague continu- 
ing both in art and politics. In Prague, Friedl devoted herself to 
more traditional modes of painting, worked as an interior de- 
signer, and taught children of German and Austrian refugees. 
There she also located her mother’s family and, in 1936, mar- 
ried her cousin, Pavel Brandeis. After the Anschluss, Friedl 
received a visa for Palestine. Instead, she and Pavel moved to 
Hronoy, a small town in Bohemia. As the situation worsened, 
Pavel and Fried] lost their jobs and were forced to move. On 
December 14, 1942, they were deported to Theresienstadt. 

In Theresienstadt, Friedl lived in a home for girls, car- 
ing for and teaching them. She gave art lessons, lectured to 
art teachers, designed sets and costumes for children’s pro- 
ductions, and, with Pavel, re-designed some of the girls’ liv- 
ing quarters. Some of her students’ artwork is included in I 
Never Saw Another Butterfly, a well-known collection of po- 
etry and art created by children in Theresienstadt. Her work 
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with the children is legendary and seen as the embodiment of 
spiritual defiance to the Nazis and the circumstances of their 
incarceration. When Pavel was deported to Auschwitz, Fried] 
volunteered for the next transport. She died in Auschwitz in 
October 1944. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Markova: Friedl Dicker-Brandeis, Vienna 
1898—Auschwitz 1944: The Artist Who Inspired the Children’s Draw- 
ings of Terezin (2001); idem, From Bauhaus to Terezin: Friedl Dicker- 
Brandeis and Her Pupils (1990); S.G. Rubin, Fireflies in the Dark: The 
Story of Friedl Dicker-Brandeis and the Children of Terezin (2000). 


[Beth Cohen (24 ed.)] 


DICKSTEIN, SAMUEL (1851-1939), mathematician and 
pedagogue, born in Warsaw. Author of many papers on math- 
ematics and physics, from 1897 he edited Wiadomosci Mate- 
matyczne (“Mathematical News”). One of the leaders of Pol- 
ish Jewish assimilationism, he was its representative on the 
Warsaw Communal Council from 1884 to 1918. From 1891 to 
1901 he was principal of a science-oriented secondary school 
(established in 1878) which had introduced Hebrew into its 
curriculum. It was closed by the Russian superintendent as be- 
ing too Polish in orientation. In 1906 Dickstein was elected the 
first president of the Towarzystwo Rady Naukowej (Academic 
Council), the ruling body of the precursor of the Free Polish 
Polytechnic, and in 1915 became professor of mathematics at 
the University of Warsaw. His brother was the Polish Social- 
ist Szymon *Dickstein. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Shatzky, Geshikhte fun Yidn in Varshe 
(1953), index. 


DICKSTEIN, SAMUEL (1885-1954), U.S. congressman. 
Dickstein, who was born in Vilna, Lithuania, was taken to 
the U.S. in 1887, when his family settled in New York’s Lower 
East Side. In 1917 he was elected to the Board of Aldermen of 
New York City, and two years later to the State Legislature. In 
Albany he drafted several housing bills and drew up the first 
Kosher-Slaughtering Laws of New York State. Elected to the 
US. House of Representatives from the Lower East Side in 
1922, Dickstein began a career there that spanned 22 years. 
As chairman of the House Immigration and Naturalization 
Committee, he lashed out constantly against alleged subver- 
sives both on the right and left during the 1930s and proposed 
that the naturalization and alien laws be used against them. 
A faithful member of the New York City Democratic politi- 
cal machine, Dickstein was elected a New York State Supreme 
Court justice in 1945, and served until his death. 


[Richard Skolnik] 


DICKSTEIN (Dykstajn), SZYMON (pseudonym Jan Mlot; 
1858-1884), Polish naturalist and socialist theoretician. Born 
in Warsaw, he took special interest in new trends in natural 
science and was one of the translators of the works of Darwin 
and Spencer and was active in socialist circles. The growing 
repression of Polish socialists led him to immigrate in 1878 
to Switzerland and later to France. Though at first influenced 
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by anarchist ideas, Dickstein subsequently became a Marxist 
and joined the “First Proletariat” (the Polish Marxist Party). 
He maintained close ties with leading Russian revolutionar- 
ies including Plekhanov and devoted himself to popularizing 
Marxist socialism. In 1881 he published one of the first popular 
versions of Marx’s Kapital and in the following year translated 
several works of Ferdinand Lassalle into Polish. His activities 
as a popularizer and press columnist had a great influence on 
the ideology of the first workers’ parties in Poland. 


[Abraham Wein] 


°DIDEROT, DENIS (1713-1784), French man of letters. He 
was editor in chief of the celebrated Encyclopédie ou Diction- 
naire Raisonné des Sciences, des Arts et des Métiers (1751-80), 
to which he also contributed many articles. His article Juifs 
(Philosophie des) constituted the major part of the article Juifin 
the encyclopedia (vol. 9 (1765), 24-51). In this Diderot writes 
with admiration about what he terms the two determining 
characteristics of the Jewish nation: its being the oldest na- 
tion still in existence and the only one which did not pass 
through the stage of polytheism. He also praises the “natu- 
ral” religion of the patriarchs and the personality and abil- 
ity of Moses. He later states, however, that all these attributes 
belong “more to the history of revelation than the history of 
philosophy.” Diderot therefore provides a lengthy description 
of what he considers are the history and the principles of Jew- 
ish philosophy after the Babylonian captivity. The main points 
he made in his description of Jewish philosophy are that the 
Jews are a people almost unacquainted with science; and that 
“we cannot expect to find among the Jews exactitude of ideas 
or precision in style; in short, everything which characterizes 
a sound philosophy. On the contrary we find a confused mix- 
ture of principles of reason and of revelation, an affected and 
frequently impenetrable obscurity of principles, which cause 
fanaticism, a blind respect for the authority of the doctors and 
antiquity; in short, all the defects peculiar to an ignorant and 
superstitious nation” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Assezat and M. Tourneaux (eds.), Oeuvres 
completes de Diderot, 15 (1876), 318-400; 17 (1876), 431-3; Reinach, in: 
REJ, 8 (1844), 138-44; Dictionnaire de biographie frangaise, 11 (1967), 
266-9 (includes bibl.); A. Hertzberg, The French Enlightenment and 
the Jews (1968), 281-2, 310-2. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Schwartz, 
Diderot and the Jews (1981); D. Bourel, “Les rasés et les barbus: Diderot 
et le judaisme,’ in: Revue Philosophique (1984), 333-58. 


[Baruch Mevorah] 


DIDI-HUBERMAN, GEORGES (1953-_), French philoso- 
pher and art historian. Born in Saint-Etienne, an industrial 
city in the south of France, Didi-Huberman is the son of a 
painter of Tunisian descent who fought in the Forces Fran- 
caises Libres (FFL) Resistance group during the war and a 
mother of Polish descent who, together with her brother, was 
the sole survivor of the Holocaust in her family; her father, a 
workman who had come from the Warsaw ghetto to the mines 
of Saint-Etienne, died in Auschwitz. Georges’ family played 
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a decisive role in his intellectual career: “My childhood was 
placed under a dual influence. From my father, a painter, I 
learned the sense of beauty. His workplace was a place of col- 
ors. On my mother’s side, it was the books - and the silence 
about the Shoah.” After interrupted studies in the history of 
art and philosophy in Lyons and Paris, Didi- Huberman began 
a career in theater and dramaturgy, collaborating with André 
Engel or Jean-Pierre- Vincent, whom he assisted in creating a 
landmark staging of Bernard Chartreux’s Derniéres nouvelles 
de la peste at the festival of Avignon in 1983. This first career 
culminated with a position as playwright-in-residence at the 
prestigious Comédie-Francaise. But feeling the lack of a new 
language to bring to the stage, he resigned and returned to 
his former studies in the history of art, spending four years in 
Italy at the Villa Médicis in Rome, and in Venice. A disciple 
of Aby Warburg’s school of thought, iconology, Didi-Huber- 
man developed two main axes: specialization in the iconog- 
raphy of the Italian Renaissance and general, philosophical, 
and phenomenological reflection on the status of the image 
itself. From 1990, he taught at the EHESs (Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes en Sciences Sociales) in Paris, where he developed an 
anthropological approach to vision and the visual arts. His 
major works include Fra Angelico: Dissemblance and Figura- 
tion (1995); Limage survivante: Histoire de lart et temps des 
fantémes selon Aby Warburg (2002); Ninfa Moderna. Essai 
sur le drapé tombé (2002); and Invention of Hysteria: Charcot 
and the Photographic Iconography of the Salpétriére (2003). In 
2001, after he published an essay for a Paris exhibition of pho- 
tographs clandestinely taken at Auschwitz by members of the 
Sonderkommando, he entered into an acrimonious intellectual 
debate with Claude Lanzmann in the pages of Les temps mod- 
ernes on the ability of images to represent the Holocaust and 
convey historical knowledge or ethical content. Didi-Huber- 
man advocated a “philosophy of the unthinkable,” which he 
related to the tradition inaugurated by Hannah *Arendt, where 
the visual arts and the image have a crucial role, whereas Lan- 
zmann tended to discredit photography, relying on witnesses 
and documents. Didi- Huberman attempted to deal with Lan- 
zmannis objections in Images malgré tout (2002), stressing the 
importance of image and cinematographic art in Lanzmann’s 
own Shoah documentary. The relation of aesthetics to ethics 
was the crux of the controversy, which was reminiscent of 
Adorno’ famous indictment of “poetry after Auschwitz.” 


(Dror Franck Sullaper (2"¢ ed.)] 


DIDYMOTEIKHON (Didumotica, Demotika), city in W. 
Thrace, Greece. Dating from the Middle Ages, there was a 
*Romaniot synagogue in Constantinople named for the Jews 
of Demotikan origin. The oldest tombstone in the Jewish cem- 
etery dates from 1456. The local Jews spoke Judeo-Spanish 
and maintained close relations with the Sephardi communi- 
ties of nearby Edirne, Sofia, and Istanbul. In halakhic matters, 
the Jews were under the rabbinic authority of Edirne. In 1821, 
at the beginning of the Greek Revolution, there were several 
dozen Jewish families there. In 1897 an Alliance Israélite Uni- 
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verselle school was established, operating until the mid-1920s. 
When the Bulgarians captured the city on October 30, 1912, 
much Jewish property, including stores, were damaged. The 
economy deteriorated and the Turks captured the city on July 
13, 1913. During World War I sovereignty returned to the Bul- 
garians, who ruled until 1919, when in accordance with the 
Neuilly Treaty the city came under Greek sovereignty. In about 
1920, there were 900 Jews in Didymoteikhon out of a general 
population of 12,000. They included exporters of grains, silks, 
cheese, and wool, as well as small grocers. In 1920, the Solidar- 
ity youth group of school graduates was formed as an intellec- 
tual group and Zionist activity was held at the Cercle Israélite 
club. In 1922, a branch of B’nai Brith was founded. In 1934-35, 
the later noted Athenian Rabbi Eli Barzilai was principal of the 
Jewish school and French was taught until 1936 when foreign 
language instruction was banned by dictator Ioannis Metaxas. 
In 1940 there were 1,000 Jews in Didymoteikhon, of whom 
970 were deported during the Holocaust. In 1948, 38 Jews re- 
mained in the city, and in 1967, 21. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Leven, Cinquante ans dvhistoire ..., 2 
(1920), 171-4; A. Galanté, Les Synagogues d’Istanbul (1937), 7, 10; J. Ne- 
hama, in: M. Molho (ed.), In Memoriam, 2 (1949), 164. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHYy: B. Rivlin (ed.), Pinkas Kehillot Yavan (1999), 86-92. 


[Simon Marcus / Yitzchak Kerem (24 ed.)] 


DIE DEBORAH, German-language supplement of the Eng- 
lish language weekly The Israelite, created by Isaac Mayer 
*Wise in Cincinnati in 1855. The first Jewish periodical in 
America devoted to women, Die Deborah appeared until 
1902, two years after Wise’s death. While ostensibly directed 
at women, the journal also served the larger needs of 19» cen- 
tury America’s German-speaking Jewry, promoting a program 
of German identity, bourgeois culture, and Jewish Reform. 
The paper reported on Jewish affairs from all over the world 
and published essays on Jewish religion, culture, and his- 
tory. It featured news from Germany and informed its read- 
ers on the cultural life of the German immigrant community 
in America. In particular, articles in Die Deborah discussed 
matters of schooling and education, and the journal promi- 
nently featured German literature, most commonly ghetto 
novels. Die Deborah promoted German culture, and it hailed 
the German concept of Bildung - the harmonious formation 
of the intellect and of the character - which was to inform 
true religiosity. The contributors to Die Deborah understood 
their Germanness not as an ethnic identity but as a legacy of 
cultural excellence, moral distinction, political progressive- 
ness, and universalism which they wished to integrate into 
American society. Die Deborah promoted a Judaism based 
on a divinely inspired system of norms and values that en- 
couraged free and rational thinking that was quite distinct 
from the patterns of male learning and halakhic observance 
of previous centuries. In this culture of middle-class propri- 
ety and enlightened German-Jewish sensitivity and religiosity, 
Die Deborah exalted the Jewish mother and wife as the pil- 
lar on which the Jewish religion rested. She instilled her chil- 
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dren with faithfulness to Judaism and guaranteed the moral 
and cultural standards of Jewish family life. Domesticity, mar- 
riage, and motherhood remained central in Die Deborah, but 
the periodical also encouraged women’s education, praised 
women’s accomplishments in Jewish history, and encouraged 
women's activities outside the home, including professional 
careers. Thus, Die Deborah came to endorse the New Jewish 
Woman of the turn of the century and eventually supported 
women’s suffrage. The importance of Die Deborah declined 
towards the end of the 19" century, as its readership achieved 
the integration into American society and the upward mobil- 
ity that the journal had promoted. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.T. Baader, “From the ‘Priestess of the 
Home’ to the ‘Rabbi's Brilliant Daughter’: Concepts of Jewish Wom- 
anhood and Progressive Germanness in Die Deborah and the Amer- 
ican Israelite, 1854-1900,’ in: Leo Baeck Institute Year Book, vol. 43 
(1998), 47-72. 

[Benjamin Maria Baader (2™4 ed.)] 


DIENCHELELE, from the Hebrew °773 7°, dayyan kelali 
(“general judge”), an office instituted in Sicily in 1396 by King 
Martin 1 of Aragon. The holder of the office was both the judge 
and final court of appeal in cases judged according to Jewish 
law. The appointment was made from among those in special 
favor with the royal family, and since the dienchelele was often 
regarded as the actual representative of all the Jewish commu- 
nities on the island, he was looked upon with suspicion by the 
Jews themselves. Joseph *Abenafia, personal physician to the 
king and queen, was appointed dayyan kelali in 1396 and held 
the office until 1407. In 1399, with the king’s approval, Abena- 
fia issued a series of ordinances that attempted to change and 
reform local customs. He forbade the marriage of underage 
girls, display of excessive grief at funerals, loaning money at 
interest, and gambling and he ordered that informers be pun- 
ished. The holder of this office had wide powers in all matters 
governing community life: he appointed judges in all Sicilian 
communities, decided on the number of elected officials, and 
confirmed elections. This attempt at centralization was op- 
posed by both the Jewish communities and the Sicilian cities 
because they feared it would infringe on their autonomy. Par- 
allel to the institution of the general judge in the Kingdom of 
Sicily, another was appointed for the queen’s lands (Camera 
reginale), an autonomous territory in the southeastern part 
of the island whose capital was Syracuse. The first judge ap- 
pointed to this area was Rais de Ragusa, who remained in of- 
fice until his death in 1414. After his death, Queen Bianca 
appointed Isaac son of David de Marsiglia, who was followed 
in 1416 by Sadone de Gaudio, all of them physicians. They, 
too, encountered the opposition of the local leadership. Al- 
though similar to the office of the court rabbis of Castile and 
Aragon, the Sicilian general judges did not enjoy the same 
power and they dealt only in matters concerning Jewish law, 
while criminal and civil jurisdiction was entrusted to a Chris- 
tian official appointed as protector and judge of the Jews. In 
1420 King Alfonso appointed Moses de Medici *Bonavoglia 
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(Hephetz) of Messina, a physician who completed his studies 
at the University of Padua, as general judge. His appointment 
was contested first by the city of Palermo, claiming that he 
had no jurisdiction as he was not a citizen of the city. Then, 
in 1421, at the request of the city councils of Palermo and 
Messina and their respective Jewish communities, the king 
revoked his appointment. Bonavoglia was reinstated in 1438 
but only after a long process that necessitated the king’s in- 
tervention. As a courtier, Bonavoglia intervened in 1431 to re- 
voke the king’s order of 1428 that the Jews of Sicily attend the 
sermons of the Franciscan Matteo Giummarra of Agrigento. 
Moses Bonavoglia died in 1446. He was succeeded by Joshua 
b. Nachrim de Manopelo of Randazzo. During his short stay 
in office he was accused of heresy for having summoned a 
priest to his sickbed and later denying the Christian faith; he 
was found innocent by a special commission ordered by the 
king. Joshua b. Nachrim was the last dienchelele. After having 
been twice in abeyance, the office was definitely abolished in 
1447, at the request of the communities, in return for a heavy 
monetary payment. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. and G. Lagumina, Codice diplomatico dei 
giudei di Sicilia (1884), passim. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Simonsohn, 
The Jews in Sicily, 111 (2001), passim; S. Fodale, “Mosé Bonavoglia e 
il contestato iudicatus generalis sugli ebrei siciliani; in: N. Bucaria 
(ed.), Gli ebrei in Sicilia, Studi in onore di Monsignor Benedetto Rocco 
(1998), 99-109; H. Bresc, Arabes de langue, juifs de religion. Levolution 
du judaisme sicilien dans lenvironment latin, x11°-xv¢ siécles (2001), 


303-12. 
[Attilio Milano / Nadia Zeldes (2"4 ed.)] 


DIENEMANN, MAX (1875-1939), German Reform rabbi 
and author. Dienemann was born in Krotoszyn (now Poznan 
province, Poland), and studied at the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary and university in Breslau. He served as rabbi in Ratibor, 
Upper Silesia, from 1903 to 1919, and at Offenbach from 1920 
to 1938, when he immigrated to Palestine. Dienemann was one 
of the leaders of Reform in Germany and an active supporter 
of the World Union for Progressive Judaism. Dienemann 
wrote Judentum und Christentum (1914), Liberales Judentum 
(1935), Galuth (1939), and Midrashim der Klage und des Zus- 
pruchs ausgewaehlt und uebersetzt (1935). He also published 
some sermons. Dienemann contributed articles to journals 
including Der Morgen, of which he was coeditor from 1931 to 
1933. On his 60* birthday the Jewish community of Offen- 
bach presented him with a Festschrift (Minhat Todah) Max 
Dienemann (1935), and later his wife published a memorial 
volume, Max Dienemann: ein Gedenkbuch, 1875-1935 (1946); 
both contain bibliographies. Selections from the siddur, in 
German translation, edited by S. Guggenheim and dedicated 
to Dienemann’s memory, were published in 1948 as Aus den 
Gebeten Israel. 


DIENNA, AZRIEL BEN SOLOMON (d. 1536), Italian rabbi 
and halakhic authority. Dienna, who came from a French fam- 
ily that had settled in Italy, studied under R. Nethanel Trabot. 
In his youth he was a teacher in Reggio and later moved to Pa- 
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via where he remained for 15 years. For a time, he also lived in 
Piedmont. In 1517, or possibly earlier, he became rabbi of Sab- 
bioneta where he served until his death. He corresponded in 
halakhah with the great scholars of his generation. His works, 
which are still in manuscript, include a volume of responsa, 
several of which have been published in various periodicals. 
Many of them constitute a valuable source for the history, 
customs, and culture of the Jews of Italy, and they also dem- 
onstrate his strong personality and stormy temperament. He 
was sharp and sarcastic when replying to his opponents and 
took an active part in the communal disputes. He was involved 
in 1519 in the storm occasioned in the *Norsa-Finzi contro- 
versy, coming out in defense of Abraham Mintz. His respon- 
sum on this affair was published in Pesak ha-Herem shel ha- 
Rav Yaakov Pollack, appended to Daat Kedoshim (1897-98) 
by LT. Eisenstadt and S. Wiener. 

In the scandal which arose in 1530-32 among his con- 
temporaries over the dismissal of *Benjamin Zeev of Arta, 
Dienna supported those who expelled and excommunicated 
him. In 1532-36 he was the main instigator of the expulsion 
of Joseph of Arles from the Haverut (a high grade of the Ital- 
ian rabbinate) as well as from the rabbinate, pointing out that 
the latter’s conduct did not conform with his rabbinical status. 
In his letter to Abraham ha-Kohen of Bologna in 1531 or 1535, 
Dienna dissociated himself from David *Reuveni who was 
greatly honored in many Italian communities, yet he expressed 
favorable sentiments about the false messiah Solomon *Mol- 
cho. Azriel’s sons — Jacob, David, Samson, and Menahem - all 
served in the Italian rabbinate. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kaufmann, in: REJ, 30 (1895), 304-9; Loew- 
enstein, ibid., 31 (1895), 120-3; I. Sonne, in: MGwJ, 75 (1931), 127-9, 
132-4; idem, in: REJ, 94 (1933), 197, 201-6; S. Assaf, in: KS, 15 (1938/39), 
113-29; A.Z. Aescoly, Sippur David Re’uveni (1940), index; A. (A.H.) 
Freimann, Seder Kiddushim ve-Nissu’in (1945), 132-3, 135-7; S. Si- 
monsohn, Toledot ha-Yehudim be-Dukkasut Mantovah, 2 (1965), 515; 
E. Kupfer, in: Ks, 41 (1965/66), 117-30. 

[Abraham David] 


DIESENDRUCK, ZEVI (1890-1940), philosopher, scholar. 
Born in Stryj, Galicia, he studied in Vienna. He also taught 
in Palestine (1913), attended the University of Berlin (1915), 
and in World War 1 joined the Austrian army. After the war, 
he served on the faculties of the Jewish Pedagogium (Vienna, 
1918-27), the Jewish Institute of Religion (New York, 1927), 
the Hebrew University (Jerusalem, 1928-30), and the Hebrew 
Union College (Cincinnati, 1930-40), where he was professor 
of Jewish philosophy. Diesendruck showed a lifelong interest 
in Zionism, particularly the revival of the Hebrew language. 
He contributed to this revival with Hebrew essays, notably: 
the volume Min ha-Safah ve-Lifnim (1933); a Hebrew transla- 
tion of Martin Buber’s Daniel; Hebrew translations of Plato's 
Phaedrus (Warsaw, 1923), Crito (in: Ha-Tekufah, 24 (1924)), 
Gorgias (Berlin, 1929), and The Republic (Tel Aviv, 1935-36); 
and coedited (with G. Schoffmann) a Hebrew periodical Gevu- 
lot (1919). Diesendruck’s chief interest was Jewish philosophy, 
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particularly Maimonides’ Guide of the Perplexed. Diesend- 
ruck’s philosophic writings include “Maimonides Lehre von 
der Prophetie” (in: Jewish Studies in Memory of Israel Abra- 
hams, 1927); “Die Teleologie bei Maimonides” (in: HUCA, 5 
(1928), 415-534); “Samuel and Moses ibn Tibbon on Maimo- 
nides’ Theory of Providence” (in: HUCA, 11 (1936), 341-66); 
“On the Date of the Completion of the Moreh Nebukhim” (in: 
HUCA, 12-13 (1937-38), 461-98); Struktur und Charakter des 
platonischen Phaidros (1927). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Bader, Medinah va-Hakhameha (1934), 

72; I. Cohen, Demut el Demut (1949), 2, 8-24; E. Lachower, Shirah 

u-Mahashavah (1953), 164-84; S. Zemah, Adam im Aherim (1954), 

35-48; A. Kariv, Iyyunim (1950), 162-71; G. Schoffmann, Kol Kitvei, 
4 (1960°), 274f. 

[Alvin J. Reines] 


DIETARY LAWS, the collective term for the Jewish laws and 
customs pertaining to the types of food permitted for con- 
sumption and their preparation. The Hebrew term is kashrut, 
which is derived from the root 1w> (“fit” or “proper”). The 
word appears in the Bible only three times (Esth. 8:5; Eccles. 
10:10; 11:6) and even then not in connection with food. 


Description of Permitted Foods 

Although there are laws which qualify the consumption of 
agricultural produce (see *Mixed Species; *Terumah; *Orlah; 
*Wine; *Idolatry), from the point of view of the dietary laws 
all fruit and vegetables are permitted. This is in fact the force 
of the first dietary directive in the Bible: “Behold I have given 
you every herb yielding seed which is upon the face of the 
earth and every tree ...” (Gen. 1:29). Vegetables may also be 
consumed with either meat or milk (see below, Milk and 
Meat). The dietary laws therefore concern themselves with 
what animals, birds, and fish may be eaten, the way in which 
they must be prepared for consumption, and the fact that 
meat must not be consumed or cooked together with milk or 
other dairy products. 


ANIMALS. The Bible classifies those animals permitted for 
consumption as tahor (“clean”), and those prohibited as tame 
(“unclean”). The distinction is traced to the wording of Noah’s 
instructions. “Of every clean beast thou shalt take to thee 
seven and seven, each with his mate; and of the beasts that 
are not clean, two (and two), each with his mate” (Gen. 7:2). 
The criterion seems to have been the animal’s sacrificial suit- 
ability, rather than pagan taboos. 

Animals that chew the cud and whose hooves are wholly 
cloven, are “clean” (Deut. 14:6). Ten such herbivorous ani- 
mals, both wild and domestic, are specifically enumerated in 
the Pentateuch: the ox, the sheep, the goat, the hart, the gazelle, 
the roebuck, the wild goat, the pygarg, the antelope, and the 
mountain-sheep (Deut. 14:4-5). Animals that have only one 
of the required characteristics (like the camel, which does not 
have split hooves, or the pig, which does not chew the cud) are 
forbidden (Deut. 14:7-8). Altogether, the Bible enumerates 42 
“unclean” animals (see Table: Clean and Unclean Animals). 
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BIRDS. Leviticus 11:13-19 lists 20 “unclean” birds, and Deu- 
teronomy 14:12-18 enumerates 21. From these two lists, the 
rabbis compiled a total of 24 “unclean” birds (Hul. 63a-b). All 
birds of prey are forbidden, such as the vulture, the osprey, 
the kite, the falcon, the raven, and the hawk. The Bible does 
not list “clean” birds. According to the Mishnah (Hul. 3:6), 
“clean” birds must have a crop, a gizzard which can easily be 
peeled off, and an extra talon (see Table: Clean and Unclean 
Animals). Today, only those birds for which there is a tradition 
that they are “clean” are permitted (Hul. 63b). With regard to 
certain birds there is sometimes a difference of tradition; thus 
in some German communities, the pheasant was regarded as 
“clean” whereas in others it was forbidden. There are differ- 
ences of opinion also with regard to the turkey (for a complete 
list and discussion see: Sinai, 64 (1969), 258-281). Since “any- 
thing which comes from the unclean is unclean” (Bek. 7a—b), 
the eggs of forbidden birds are also forbidden (Hul. 64b). The 
Talmud lists among the indications for such eggs the fact that 
they are round rather than oval, and that the yolk is often on 
the outside and the albumen on the inside (ibid. 64a). Even the 
eggs of permitted birds are forbidden if they have been ferti- 
lized (ibid. 64a-b). That is usually seen from the fact that there 
is a dark spot in certain parts of the albumen. However, since 
there are several opinions among the authorities as to where 
the “danger zone” is, any spot of blood in the egg renders it 
unfit for consumption unless it comes from a chicken run in 
which there is no cock (and cannot therefore have been ferti- 
lized); it may be eaten if the spot itself is removed. 


FISH. Only aquatic creatures that have at least one fin and 
one easily removable scale (kaskeset) are “clean” and permit- 
ted (Lev. 11:9-12; see Table: Clean and Unclean Animals). The 
Committee of Laws and Standards of the Rabbinical Assembly 
of America (Conservative) has ruled that both the sturgeon 
and the swordfish are permitted, whereas in England the Ash- 
kenazi authorities forbid sturgeon while the Sephardi permit 
it (see ET, 7 (1956), 208). 


INSECTS. Leviticus 11:21-22 specifically permits the eating of 
four kinds of *locusts. “But all other flying creeping things, 
which have four feet, shall be an abomination unto you” 
(11:23). However, since even the permitted locusts cannot be 
easily identified today, they are not eaten by most communi- 
ties. Although the bee is a forbidden insect, its honey is re- 
garded as “transferred nectar” and may therefore be eaten 


(Bek. 7b). 


*Shehitah (“Ritual Slaughter”) 

Specific regulations govern the method by which an animal 
must be slaughtered before it is permitted. So complex and 
minute are the regulations that the slaughter must be carried 
out by a carefully trained and licensed shohet. It is his duty 
both to slaughter the animal, and to carry out an examination 
(bedikah). Should a defect be found in some of the organs, 
such as the brain, the windpipe, the esophagus, the heart, the 
lungs, or the intestines, the animal is terefah, and forbidden 
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for consumption. Defects are normally classified under eight 
categories (Hul. 43a): nekuvah, perforated organ walls; pesu- 
kah, split pipes; netulah, missing limbs; haserah, missing or 
defective organs; keruah, torn walls or membrane covers or 
organs; derusah, a poisonous substance introduced into the 
body, when mauled by a wild animal; nefulah, shattering by a 
fall; shevurah, broken or fractured bones. It is assumed in the 
Talmud that any of these defects would lead to the death of the 
animal within one year (Hul. 3:1; see below). Only if the ani- 
mal has none of these injuries, is it pronounced kasher. After 
shehitah, it is suspended head down, so that as much blood 
as possible may drain. 

Should various sections of the animal have been removed 
before the bedikah has taken place, the animal is usually con- 
sidered kasher. This rule is based on the fact that the majority 
of animals are usually found, after bedikah, to be kasher (Hul. 
ula-b). This rule, however, does not apply if the lung has been 
removed. Since a large minority of animals do suffer from lung 
diseases that portion of the body must always be examined 
and if that is impossible the animal is considered terefah. 

Shehitah and bedikah of poultry is carried out in the same 
careful manner. The same laws of terefah apply but there is 
no need for examination except of the intestines. There are 
no specific rules concerning the method by which permitted 
fish are to be killed. 


Koshering (“Preparation of Meat”) 

The prohibition against the consumption of blood (Lev. 
7:26-27; 17:10-14) is the basis for the process of koshering 
meat. The purpose of the process is to draw out and drain the 
meat of non-veinal blood, before it is cooked. The blood can 
be removed either by salting the meat, or by roasting it over 
an open flame. 

The salting process is begun by fully immersing the meat 
and bones in clean, cold water (in a vessel used exclusively for 
this purpose), for 30 minutes. The purpose of this operation is 
to open the pores, and remove any blood on the surface, thus 
enabling the salt to draw the blood out of the softened fibers 
of the meat. The meat is then laid out on a special grooved or 
perforated board, which is slanted, in order to allow the blood 
to flow down. It is then sprinkled with salt. The salt should 
be of medium texture; neither fine (which melts away), nor 
coarse (which falls off). Poultry should be opened and must 
be salted inside and out. The meat is then left to stand, for 
one hour, after which it is washed two or three times in cold 
water. In an emergency, i.e., when the meat is intended for a 
sick person or when time is short on the eve of Sabbath, the 
periods of immersion and salting may be reduced to 15 and 
30 minutes respectively. 

‘The salting process cannot be used if more than 72 hours 
have elapsed since the time of the shehitah. Such meat can only 
be koshered by roasting over an open flame, a process which 
is considered to be more effective in removing the blood than 
salting. It is, however, customary to salt the meat a little, even 
if it is to be roasted over an open flame. 
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Before koshering, the vein which runs along the front 
groove of the neck must be removed or cut in several places. 
The heart, too, is cut in several places and the tip is cut off so 
that the blood may drain. The gizzard is cut open and cleaned 
before koshering. Salting is not considered effective enough 
to kosher the liver, which is full of blood. It is therefore sprin- 
kled with salt, cut across or pierced several times, and placed 
on or under an open flame, until it changes color, or a crust 
forms. 


Other Regulations Regarding Meat 

FORBIDDEN PORTIONS OF CLEAN ANIMALS. It is forbidden 
to eat certain portions of “clean” animals. The sciatic nerve 
(nervus ischiadicus; Heb. 1W37 773), for instance, must be re- 
moved before any animal, other than a bird, can be prepared 
for consumption. The prohibition is traced back to the blow 
inflicted upon Jacob: “Therefore the children of Israel eat not 
the sinew of the thigh-vein which is upon the hollow of the 
thigh unto this day” (Gen. 32:33). 

The fat portions (helev), attached to the stomach and 
intestines of an animal, sacrificed on the altar in biblical and 
Temple times, are also forbidden for consumption. They must 
be removed by porging (nikkur) the organs to which they are 
attached. The abdominal fat of oxen, sheep, or goats, unless it 
is covered by flesh, is forbidden (Lev. 3:17; 7:23-25). 


NEVELAH AND TEREFAH. It is forbidden to eat either a 
nevelah (an animal that dies a natural death, or that has been 
killed by any method other than shehitah; Deut. 14:21), or 
a terefah (an animal that has been torn by a wild beast; Ex. 
22:30). The term terefah is also applied to an animal suffering 
from an injury which may lead within a specific time to its 
death (see above). Such an animal is absolutely prohibited for 
consumption. The Talmud (Hul. Chap. 3) describes over 70 
such injuries and lesions (see also Sh. Ar., YD 29-60; Maim., 
Yad, Shehitah 10:9), which Maimonides describes as “the 
limit” and which, he says “must not be increased even though 
it should be found by scientific investigation that other inju- 
ries are dangerous to the life of the animal” (Maim., Yad, ibid. 
10:12), or diminished “even if it should appear by scientific in- 
vestigation that some are not fatal; one must go only by what 
the sages have enumerated” (Maim., Yad, ibid. 10:13). 


ADMIXTURE OF PERMITTED AND FORBIDDEN FOODS. Itis 
forbidden to eat any amount (no matter how minute) of for- 
bidden foods (Yoma 74a). In the case of an accidental mix- 
ture of a forbidden food with a permitted one, however, the 
latter is only considered to be “contaminated” if the quantity 
of forbidden food inserted is large enough to affect the taste. 
For practical purposes, it was decided that only if the quan- 
tity of forbidden food was less than Yo of the permitted food 
with which it became mixed, is it considered not to have af- 
fected the taste. If more, the whole mixture is forbidden. If 
the forbidden admixture is, however, a type which is intended 
to affect the taste, then the mixture is forbidden even if the 
admixture is less than Yo. Any leaven which becomes mixed 
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Tables of Clean and Unclean Animals, Birds, Fish, etc. 
General Note: The purpose of this table is to give a resume of clean and unclean animals from an academic point of view only. It does not purport to 
lay down the halakhah. 


1) 
2) 


x 


4) 


5) 


6) 


7) 


MAMMALS 


Characteristics: Viviparous', suckle their young, breathe though lungs, hairs on the skin; the body temperature is constant, four-chambered heart 
(two auricles and two ventricles); the chest cavity is separated from the ventral by a diaphragm. 


CLEAN UNCLEAN 

Ruminants with cloven hooves a) Cloven-hoofed but non-ruminants 

Characteristics: herbivorous, they have incisors in their upper jaws. Characteristics: They walk on their hooves, possess canine and incisor 
Ruminants, the stomach has four compartments. They have either teeth. 

hollow or solid horns?. They are cloven-hoofed, with two toes. Examples: pig, boar, hippopotamus. 

Examples: buffalo, kine, goat, sheep, ibex, gazelle, deer, antelope, wild b) Ruminants but not cloven-hoofed 

ox, wild goat, giraffe(?)°. Characteristics: They have very small hooves, like nails, walk on 


cushion-like pads which form the soles of their feet. They have tusk-like 
canines on both jaws and incisor teeth on the upper jaw. Their stomach 
has only three compartments. 

Examples: camel, llama. 

c) Solid-hoofed 

Characteristics: They are herbivorous, have a single stomach, incisor 
teeth on both upper and lower jaws. 

Examples: horse, ass, mule, onager, zebra. 

d) Carnivorous 

Characteristics: They have six incisors and two sharp canine teeth on 
both jaws. They have four or five toes with claws on each foot and walk 
either on their toes or on their paws. 

Examples: cat, lion, leopard, dog, wolf, jackal, fox, hyena, bear. 

e) Other mammals neither ruminants nor cloven-hoofed 

Examples: hare*, mouse’, hyrax®, bat’, rat, elephant, ape, whale. 


Notes: 


Mammals exist in Australia and New Zealand belonging to the order Monotermata, which lay eggs. 


In this group the females have no horns. In the majority of species the males shed their horns annually. Some primitive species of cloven-hoofed ruminants are entirely 
without horns. There is some doubt as to whether they are clean. 


The giraffe is a cloven-hoofed ruminant with a kind of horn, but there is no clear tradition as to whether it is kosher. Some hold that it is the tahash mentioned in the 
Bible and some the zemer of Deut. 14:5. The okapi belongs to the same family as the giraffe and has the same characteristics. 


The hare is enumerated in the Bible (Lev. 11:6; Deut. 14:7) among the ruminants which are not cloven-hoofed. In point of fact it is not actually a ruminant although 
it appears to be one. See * Hare. 


The mouse (akhbar) and the rat (holed) are enumerated in the Bible (Lev. 11:29) among the “creeping things” which are forbidden for food and whose carcasses 
render unclean by contact. Six other “creeping things” which are not mammals but reptiles are mentioned in the same verse and context. See later. 


The hyrax is listed (Lev. 11:5) with the non-cloven-hoofed ruminants. Systematically it does not belong to the ruminants but in its anatomical structure it is somewhat 
similar to them. 


The bat is enumerated in the Bible (Lev. 11:19; Deut. 14:18) with birds, because it flies, but systematically it belongs to the mammals. 





BIRDS 








Characteristics: Their bodies are covered with feathers, and their upper limbs are wing-shaped. They have no teeth, breathe through lungs, and 
have a constant body temperature. The heart is four-chambered (two auricles and two ventricles). They lay eggs which have a hard shell of calcium 
carbonate (chalk). 


CLEAN UNCLEAN 
The Bible does not give the characteristics which distinguish clean a) Diurnal Birds of Prey 
birds from unclean, as it does in the case of mammals and fish. The The Diurnal Birds of Prey mentioned in the Bible are from the family 


Mishnah, however (Hul. 3:6), states that “a bird that seizes food in its Falconidae which are carnivorous and Vulturidae which feed on carrion. 
claws is unclean; one which has an extra talon’, a craw, and the skin Falconidae: have hooked beaks and their talons are sharp and bent like 
of whose stomach can be peeled, is clean.” To this the Talmud adds in hooks. 

the name of R. Nahman that “to anyone familiar with birds and their Examples: kestrel, hawk, eagle, kite, buzzard. 
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BIRDS (continued) 





nomenclature, any bird which has one of these characteristics is clean, 
but to one unfamiliar with them it is unclean, but if it has the two 
characteristics it is clean” (Hul. 61b—-62a). However, they also posited 
the rule “With regard to which birds are clean we rely upon tradition. 

A hunter is believed when he says “my master transmitted to me that 
this bird is clean.” R. Johanan added, “provided he was familiar with 
birds and their nomenclature” (Hul. 63b). Already in the Talmudic period 
varying traditions are mentioned whereby certain birds were considered 
permitted in one locality and forbidden in another. For this reason, at 
the present day the custom has been adopted to eat only such birds 

as have all the signs of cleanliness, and about which there is a general 
tradition that they are clean. In the Bible and Talmud the following birds 
are mentioned as clean: 

a) Columbiformes: pigeon, turtle dove, palm dove. 

b) Galliformes?: hen, quail, partridge, peacock’, pheasantt. 

c) Passerinae: house sparrow’. 

d) Anseriformes: domestic duck, domestic goose. 


Notes: 





Vulturidae: The neck is usually bare, the bill thick and solid. The 
talons are blunt and only slightly inclined. 

Examples: griffon vulture®, black vulture, Egyptian vulture, bearded 
vulture. 

b) Nocturnal Birds of Prey (Strigiformes) 

Possessed of large head and eyes; they have four toes, two pointing 
forwards and two backwards. The Mishnah (Hul. 3:6) declares them 
unclean. 

Examples: owl. 

c) Water and Marsh Fowls 

With the exception of the goose and the duck’, they are all regarded 
as unclean. 

Examples: stork, bittern, heron, crane, gull. 

d) Various other Birds which either have no characteristics of a clean 
bird, or about which there is no tradition that they are permitted. 
Examples: warblers, crow, swift, hoopoe, ostrich. 


1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 
5) 


6) 
1) 


REPTILES 


Le., the rear talon is situated higher up on the leg than the other four, or the middle talon is longer than the others. This latter is characteristic of birds which eat grain 
and walk extensively on the ground (see * Eagle). 


To this order belong two more domestic fowls: (a) the turkey which is today everywhere regarded as a clean bird, although a few generations ago there were localities 
where they refrained from eating it because of the lack of any tradition that it was clean, coming as it does from the New World. To this day the descendants of Isaiah 
Horowitz (the “Shelah”) do not eat turkey; (b) the guinea-fow! which in some localities is regarded as clean while in others it is regarded as forbidden. 


For the problem of its identification see * Peacock. 
In many countries there is a tradition that the pheasant is a clean bird and permitted. See * Pheasant. 


This is the “deror” of the Bible (Prov. 26:2; Ps 84:4). With regard to this bird also there is a tradition, particularly in Oriental countries, that it is a clean bird and 
permitted. 


The signs of this bird are discussed in Hulin 61a et seq. see Tosafot, ibid 63a, s.v. nez, as to its identification. 
In some countries there is a tradition with regard to other species of birds belonging to this and other groups that they are clean and permitted. 





1) 





Characteristics: To this class belong creeping or crawling things which have short legs or none at all. As a result they move close to the ground or 
drag along it. They exist chiefly on dry land, and breathe with lungs. The majority lay eggs, but with a soft shell in which the white and the yolk' are 
mixed. They are cold-blooded, i.e., their temperature adjusts itself to the environment. Their skin is covered with scales or with heavy platelets. 


CLEAN 


None. 


Notes: 


UNCLEAN 


In the Bible reptiles are included in the general prohibition “and every 
creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth shall be an abomination; 

it shall not be eaten. Whatsoever goeth upon the belly and whatsoever 
goeth upon all four or whatsoever hath many feet among all creeping 
things that creep upon the earth, them ye shall not eat for they are an 
abomination.” (Lev. 11:41—42) 

The crocodile is forbidden in accordance with Lev. 11:12, which forbids 
“whatsoever hath no fins or scales in the water.” Of the eight creeping 
things which are forbidden as food and whose carcasses defile on 
contact (ibid. 11:29-30), six belong to the class of Reptiles. They are the 
lizard, gecko, skink, monitor, tortoise and chameleon. 

In addition all species of snakes are forbidden food though the laws of 
uncleanness on contact do not apply to them. 

Examples: black snake viper, cobra. 


This fact is mentioned in the Talmud (Hul. 64a) where a distinction is made between the eggs of birds and the eggs of reptiles. 
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Tables of Clean and Unclean Animals, Birds, Fish, etc. (continued) 





AMPHIBIANS 


Characteristics: Vertebrates, born in water: when adult living on dry land, in water, or both media. During the early stages of metamorphosis (larva- 
tadpole) they breathe with gills; in the adult stage either with lungs or gills. The body temperature changes in accordance with the medium in 
which they live. 


CLEAN UNCLEAN 


None. a) Apoda (without legs). 
b) Tailed — salamander, newt. 
C) Tailless — toad, frog’. 


Notes: 


1) The frog, like all amphibians, is forbidden, but the Mishnah (Toh. 5:1) points out that its carcass, unlike the six reptiles mentioned above, does not convey uncleanness 
by contact. 





FISH 


Characteristics: Vertebrates, living in water and breathing through gills'. In some species the body is covered with bony or teeth-like scales; others 
have no scales. All possess fins®. Their body temperature changes according to their environment. They reproduce either by laying eggs or by 
bringing forth their young alive®. 

Fish are divided into main classes: 

a) Bony skeletons (about 30,000 species). 

b) Cartilaginous (about 400 species). 


CLEAN UNCLEAN 

According to the Bible those fish are permitted which have “fins and a) Cartilaginous (Chondrichthytes) 

scales in the waters, in the seas and in the rivers” (Lev. 11:9; Deut. These fish either have no scales or have thick scales like teeth, which 
14:9). In this category only Bony Skeletons are included, since they are not however true scales as they do not overlap. They give birth to 
alone possess fins and scales. The scales must be real ones, i.e., they _ their offspring alive, or lay eggs. To this group belong all the strange- 
must overlap one another and be of bony origin and not a growth of shaped fish which inhabit the ocean depths, and all species of sharks. 
the skin. Some scales are of minute proportions; for the fish to be Example: shark, ray. 

clean the scales must be visible to the eye*. Some fish have scales b) Cartilaginous — Bony (Chondrostei) 

while young but shed them later; they are clean. On the other hand They also lack true scales. Their body is unprotected, except that it is 
there are fish which develop scales only when they grow to maturity; partly covered with five long rows of protective matter. It is from these 
they are also clean’. fish that caviar (mainly black in color) is derived. 

Examples: carp, trout, salmon, herring. Example: sturgeon (controversial, see “Fish” in text). 


c) Bony Skeletons (Holostei) 
Fish which have no scales visible to the eye, or which have no fins. 
Examples: cattish, eel. 


Notes: 


1) An exception are the fish with lungs (Dipnoi) through which they also breathe. They are able to exist out of water. Although they have both fins and scales it appears 
that they are not to be regarded as fish at all, but as “creeping things,” and are therefore forbidden. 
2) In some cases the fins are minute, while in others they are broad and are used by the fish to crawl on the seabed. Some even use them for flying. 


3) In the Talmud (Bekh. 7b) it is stated that “an unclean fish breeds, whereas a clean fish lays eggs.” This rule applies to Cartilaginous fish which bear their young alive 
and to all bony fish in Israel, which lay eggs. In other parts of the world however there are found fish, with fins and scales, which bear their young alive. To these, for 
instance, belong the species of Gambusia which have been introduced in various localities as ornamental fish or as devourers of insects. 


4) Even those Bony Skeletons which are considered unclean have minute scales which can be seen only through a microscope. They are regarded as being without 
scales. 


5) As the Talmud states (Av. Zar. 39a), “Fish which have no scales at the time, but grow them later ... and those which have them but shed them when drawn out of 
the water ... are permitted.” The “baraita” lists, in this category, fish such as the 0°™502x which is presumably the swordfish (Xiphias). This identification, however, 
is not absolutely certain and thus the permissibility of the swordfish is doubtful. 


INVERTERBRATES 








Characteristics: To this group belongs the largest number of species in the animal kingdom. They have no bony skeleton. Their skin is either bare 
or covered with a calciferous shell or a thick chitinous membrane. They reproduce by simple division of the body, by laying eggs or by bringing 
forth their offspring alive. The smallest creatures of this group are the protozoa whose existence became known only with the invention of the 
microscope’. 
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DIETARY LAWS 





INVERTERBRATES (continued) 
CLEAN 


Of all the inverterbrates only a group apertaining to the order of locusts 
(Orthoptera) are permitted for food by the Bible. This order includes 
some hundreds of species (out of approximately a million other 
species of insects) and of it the Bible mentions only four, “Yet these 
may ye eat of every flying creeping thing that goeth upon all four’, 
which have legs above their feet, to leap withal upon the earth; even 
these may ye eat, the locust after its kind, etc.” (Lev. 11.21-22). The 
Rabbis interpret the word translated “after its kind” to include others of 
the same order and enumerate eight species of permitted Orthoptera 
(Hul. 65a-b cf. Maim. Yad, Ma'akhalot Asurot 1:21—22). The Mishnah 
gives four signs whereby permitted insects may be recognised: four 
legs, four wings, jointed legs and the wings covering the greater 

part of the body (Hul. 3:7). Insects of the order Orthoptera develop 

by stages. At first they have no wings and in the course of time they 
develop them. For this reason it is laid down that if they have no wings 
at the time but grow them later, they are permitted (Hul. 65a). This 
excludes such Orthoptera as have no wings at all. Even at the present 
day there are Jews in Israel from oriental countries who eat such 
locusts about which they have a tradition as to their permissibility. 


Notes: 


their body” (Bekh. 7b). 
Human milk is of course permitted (Maim. Yad, Ma'akhalot Asurot, 3:1). 





1) Practically all protozoa are microscopic and invisible to the naked eye. it is obvious that food containing them is not thereby rendered forbidden. To the extent that 
they are visible, however, if it is clear that a certain food consists of protozoa, it would appear that one should refrain from eating it. Nevertheless it should be pointed 
out that until the last century the general opinion was that protozoa and insects are formed from non-living matter through spontaneous generation. This view is 
found in rabbinic literature with regard to certain insects, and on these grounds they regarded them as permitted. 


2) All insects have six legs. The Bible disregards the two front legs which it regards as hands. 


3) The Talmud lays down the rule with regard to all living things, including insects, “that which derives from an unclean animal is unclean,” (Bekh. 1.2). The only exception 
is bee honey which, although it derives from the bee which is unclean, is nevertheless permitted as food, since “they gather it into their body but do not exude it from 


UNCLEAN 


All inverterbrates — with the exception of some Orthoptera — are 
forbidden’. Those which live in water are forbidden under the prohibition 
either of fish which lack fins and scales, or of “any living thing which is 
in the waters” (Lev. 11:10). 

Those which live on land are forbidden in accordance with the 
prohibition against “whatsoever goeth upon the belly, and whatsoever 
goeth upon all four, or whatsoever hath more feet” (ibid. 11:42). 


The main groups of forbidden inverterbrates are: 


Leeches, Mollusks (snail, oyster, squid). 
Segmented Worms, Flatworms, Jellyfish, Sponges, Protozoa. 


[Jehuda Feliks] 








with permitted food on Passover contaminates the whole, no 
matter how minute the amount (see *Hamez). 


Milk and Meat 

“Thou shalt not seethe a kid in its mother’s milk” is a prohibi- 
tion repeated three times in the Pentateuch (Ex. 23:19; 34:26; 
Deut. 14:21). The rabbinical elaboration of this precept defines 
three distinct prohibitions: cooking meat and milk together; 
eating such a mixture; and deriving any benefit from such a 
mixture (Hul. 115b). Together these laws are known as the or- 
dinances of basar be-halav (“meat in milk”). “Milk” includes 
all dairy products, such as cheese, butter, sour cream, and fresh 
cream. To create a “fence around the law” the rabbis ordained 
that the separation of meat from milk must be as complete as 
possible. Thus, separate utensils, dishes, and cutlery must be 
used for dairy foods and meat (milchig and fleishig, respec- 
tively, in Ashkenazi parlance). These must be stored sepa- 
rately, and when washed, separate bowls (or preferably sinks), 
and separate dishcloths (preferably of different colors to avoid 
confusion), must be used. If meat and milk foods are cooked 
at the same time on a cooking range or even on an open fire 
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in a closed oven, care should be taken that the dishes do not 
splash each other and that the pans are covered. 

According to the Talmud (Hul. 105a) one may not eat 
milk after meat in the same meal. However, strict observance 
demands an interval of as long as six hours between eating 
meat and dairy dishes. Most West European Jews wait three 
hours, whereas the Dutch custom is to wait one hour. It is per- 
mitted to eat meat immediately after milk dishes, provided 
that the mouth is first rinsed and some bread eaten (Hul. 
ibid.). After hard cheese, however, it is customary to wait a 
longer period (Isserles to Sh. Ar., yD 89:2). Imitation “milk” 
derived from coconuts and soybeans may be used with meat. 
Fruit, vegetables, and eggs are all neutral (parev or parve), and 
may be eaten together with milk or meat dishes. Fish, too, is 
a neutral food. However, the rabbis prohibited the eating of 
fish and meat together, on the grounds that such a combina- 
tion impairs the health. 

Milk 
Strictly observant Jews drink only halav Yisrael, milk ob- 
tained and bottled under the supervision of a Jew (Av. Zar. 
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2:6). This ensures both that no other substances have been 
added to the milk, and, more particularly, that no milk of an 
unclean animal has been added. However, since such prac- 
tices are today generally forbidden by state laws, and since, 
furthermore, “unclean” milk is more expensive than “clean? 
many authorities permit the consumption of milk which has 
not been supervised. 

The dietary laws are exceedingly complex and a great 
deal of material in the Talmud is devoted to them. The tractate 
Hullin deals mainly with the subject and the Yoreh Deah, one 
of the four sections of *Jacob b. Asher’s Tur and the Shulhan 
Arukh, deals exclusively with dietary laws. 


History 

IN PROPHETIC LITERATURE. The Hebrew prophets repeat- 
edly refer to kashrut. *Isaiah (66:17) warned that those “eat- 
ing swine’s flesh and the detestable thing and the mouse, shall 
be consumed together.” *Ezekiel (4:14), in his vision, claimed, 
“Ah, Lord God; behold my soul hath not been polluted, for 
from my youth up, even till now, have I not eaten of that 
which dieth of itself, or is torn of beasts; neither came there 
abhorred flesh into my mouth.” *Daniel, together with his 
companions Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah, refused to par- 
take of the “king’s food” and of the “wine which he drank” 
(Dan. 1:8). 


THE SECOND TEMPLE TIMES. Jews endangered their lives 
by their faithful adherence to the dietary laws during the Syr- 
ian rule of Erez Israel, especially in the reign of *Antiochus Iv 
Epiphanes. 1 Maccabees (1:62—63) records, “Many of the peo- 
ple of Israel adhered to the law of the Lord. They would not 
eat unclean things, and chose rather to die.” The eating of the 
“unclean things” was literally equated with apostasy: “*Elea- 
zar, one of the principal scribes, a man already well stricken 
in years, was compelled to open his mouth and to eat swine’s 
flesh. But he, welcoming death with renown, rather than life 
with pollution, advanced of his own accord to the instrument 
of torture” (11 Macc. 6:18). During the same period, *Hannah 
and her seven sons chose martyrdom rather than contra- 
vene the dietary laws. “We are ready to die,” they proclaimed, 
“rather than transgress the laws of our fathers” (ibid. 7:2). In 
the epic story of *Judith and Holofernes, Judith affirms, “I will 
not eat thereof, what I have brought with will be enough for 
me” (Judith 12:2). 

The Book of * Tobit states that the dietary laws were spe- 
cifically designed to set the children of Israel apart from their 
neighbors: “All my brethren, and those that were of my kin- 
dred, did eat of the bread of the gentiles, but I kept myself from 
eating of the bread of the gentiles” (Tob. 1:10-11). 

Some tolerant gentile rulers not only permitted, but 
even facilitated, the observance of the dietary laws. Thus, in 
44 B.C.E., Dolabella, the Roman governor of Syria, exempted 
the Jews of Ephesus from military service so that they would 
not be compelled to desecrate the Sabbath or eat forbidden 
food (Jos., Ant., 14:223-30). However, as Josephus’ documen- 
tation of the barbarities committed during the Jewish revolt 
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reveals, such remarkable instances of Roman tolerance were 
unfortunately rare. The *Essenes, on the contrary, were sin- 
gled out for special savagery. “They were racked and twisted, 
burnt and broken, and made to pass through every instru- 
ment of torture in order to induce them to blaspheme their 
lawgiver and to eat some forbidden thing; yet they refused to 
yield to either demand, nor even once did they cringe to their 
persecutors or shed a tear. Smiling in their agonies, mildly de- 
riding their tormentors, they cheerfully resigned their souls, 
confident that they would receive them back” (Jos., Wars, 
2:152-3). 


IN MEDIEVAL TIMES. Despite the difficulties, and even dan- 
gers, inherent in the observance of the dietary laws during 
subsequent periods of severe persecution, the Jews steadfastly 
remained faithful to kashrut. A Jewish chronicler of the pe- 
riod of the Crusades writes: “It is fitting that I should recount 
the praises of those who were faithful. Whatever they ate or 
drank, they did at the peril of their lives. They would ritually 
slaughter animals for food according to Jewish tradition and 
remove the fat and inspect the meat in accordance with the 
prescription of the sages. Nor did they drink the wine of the 
idol worshipers” (Chronicle of Solomon b. Samson, in: A.M. 
Habermann, Gezerot Ashkenaz ve-Zarefat (1945), 57). The 
heroism of the medieval *Marranos in defense of the dietary 
laws was matched by the devotion of the *Cantonists and the 
inmates of the Nazi concentration camps. 


Attempts to Explain the Dietary Laws 

Throughout the ages, many attempts have been made to ex- 
plain the dietary laws. The Pentateuch itself does not explain 
them, although in three separate passages in the Bible they are 
closely associated with the concept of “holiness.” Thus, Exodus 
22:30 states: “And ye shall be holy unto Me; therefore ye shall 
not eat any flesh that is torn of beasts in the field; ye shall cast 
it to the dogs.” Leviticus repeats the idea: “For I am the Lord 
your God; sanctify yourselves therefore, and be ye holy, for I 
am holy; neither shall ye defile yourselves with any manner of 
swarming thing that moveth upon the earth” (Lev. 11:44-45). 
Finally, Deuteronomy 14:21 states: “Ye shall not eat of any thing 
that dieth of itself; thou mayest give it unto the stranger that is 
within thy gates, that he may eat it; or thou mayest sell it unto 
a foreigner; for thou art a holy people unto the Lord thy God” 
The Pentateuch classifies the dietary laws as hukkim, “divine 
statutes,’ which by definition are not explained in the text 
(Yoma 67b). It has been variously suggested that the underly- 
ing motivation for the dietary laws are hygienic and sanitary, 
aesthetic and folkloric, or ethical and psychological. 


MORAL EFFECTS. In Ezekiel 33:25, the prophet equates the 
eating of blood with the sins of idolatry and murder. One 
interpretation of this verse teaches that the dietary laws are 
ethical in intent, since abstention from the consumption of 
blood tames man’s instinct for violence by instilling in him 
a horror of bloodshed. This is the view expressed in a letter 
by *Aristeas, an unknown Egyptian Jew (probably of the first 
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century B.C.E.), who states that the dietary laws are meant to 
instill men with a spirit of justice, and to teach them certain 
moral lessons. Thus, the injunction against the consump- 
tion of birds of prey was intended to demonstrate that man 
should not prey on others (Arist. 142-7). *Philo, the Alexan- 
drian Jewish philosopher, also suggests that creatures with 
evil instincts are forbidden lest men, too, develop these in- 
stincts (Spec. 4:118). 

The rabbis of the Talmud rarely attempted to find ratio- 
nal explanations for the dietary laws, which they generally 
regarded as aids to moral conduct. “For what does the Holy 
One, Blessed be He, care whether a man kills an animal by 
the throat or by the nape of its neck. Hence its purpose is to 
refine man” (Gen. R. 44:1; Lev. R. 13:3). Commenting on the 
verse “and I have set you apart from the peoples, that ye should 
be mine” (Lev. 20:26), the Sifra (11:22), a halakhic Midrash on 
Leviticus, states, “Let not a man say, ‘I do not like the flesh of 
swine: On the contrary, he should say, ‘I like it but must ab- 
stain seeing that the Torah has forbidden it.” 


EFFECTS ON THE SOUL OF MAN. Such mystics as Joseph 
*Gikatilla and Menahem *Recanati maintained that food af- 
fects not only the body but also the soul, clogging the heart 
and dulling man’s finer qualities. Isaac b. Moses *Arama stated 
that, “The reason behind all the dietary prohibitions is not 
that any harm may be caused to the body, but that these foods 
defile and pollute the soul and blunt the intellectual powers, 
thus leading to confused opinions and a lust for perverse and 
brutish appetites which lead men to destruction, thus defeat- 
ing the purpose of creation” (Akedat Yizhak, Shaar Shemini, 
60-end). 

Samson Raphael *Hirsch wrote, “Just as the human spirit 
is the instrument which God uses to make Himself known 
in this world, so the human body is the medium which con- 
nects the outside world with the mind of man ... Anything 
which gives the body too much independence or makes it 
too active in a carnal direction brings it nearer to the animal 
sphere, thereby robbing it of its primary function, to be the 
intermediary between the soul of man and the world out- 
side. Bearing in mind this function of the body and also the 
fact that the physical structure of man is largely influenced 
by the kind of food he consumes, one might come to the 
conclusion that the vegetable food is the most preferable, as 
plants are the most passive substance; and indeed we find 
that in Jewish law all vegetables are permitted for food with- 
out discrimination” (Horeb, section 454, Eng. tr. by I. Gruen- 
feld (1962), 328). 


HYGIENIC EXPLANATIONS. Maimonides (Guide, 3:48) noted 
that “These ordinances seek to train us in the mastery of our 
appetites. They accustom us to restrain both the growth of de- 
sire and disposition to consider the pleasure of eating as the 
end of man’s existence.” He also maintained, however, that all 
forbidden foods are unwholesome: “All the food which the 
Torah has forbidden us to eat have some bad and damaging 
effect on the body ... The principal reason why the Law for- 
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bids swine’s flesh is to be found in the circumstances that its 
habits and its food are very dirty and loathsome?” (ibid., 3:48). 
He gives an explanation entirely based on hygienic consid- 
erations, for the injunction against the consumption of sac- 
rificial fat (elev): “The fat of the intestines is forbidden be- 
cause it fattens and destroys the abdomen and creates cold 
and clammy blood.’ Concerning the proscription of basar be- 
halav, Maimonides states: “Meat boiled in milk is undoubt- 
edly gross food, and makes a person feel overfull” He adds, 
however, “I think that most probably it is also prohibited be- 
cause it is somehow connected with idolatry. Perhaps it was 
part of the ritual of certain pagan festivals. I find support for 
this view in the fact that two of the times the Lord mentions 
the prohibition, it is after the commandment concerning our 
festivals. “Three times a year all your males shall appear be- 
fore the Lord God’ (Ex. 17:23-24; 23:17). That is to say, “When 
you come before Me on your festivals, do not prepare your 
food in the manner in which the heathens do” (ibid., 3:48). 
Ancient inscriptions unearthed by archaeologists (e.g., at Ras 
Shamra-* Ugarit) tend to confirm that this was a fertility rite. 
].G. Frazer, quoting a Karaite medieval author, writes: “There 
was a custom among the ancient heathens, who when they had 
gathered all the crop, used to boil a kid in its mother’s milk” 
(Folklore in the Old Testament, 3 (1919), 117). 

Abraham *Ibn Ezra maintained that the reason for the 
prohibition of basar be-halav was “concealed,” even from the 
eyes of the wise, although he added “But I believe it is a matter 
of cruelty to cook a kid in its mother’s milk” (Commentary to 
Ex. 23:19; see: *Animals, Cruelty to). A contemporary inter- 
pretation, advanced by A.J. *Heschel, explains that the goat 
provides man with the perfect food - milk, which is the only 
food that can sustain the body by itself. It would, therefore, be 
an act of ingratitude to take the offspring of such an animal 
and cook it in the very milk which sustains us. 

Many other scholars, however, followed in the footsteps 
of Maimonides. They pointed out that certain animals harbor 
parasites that create and spread disease. It was a fact that dur- 
ing the Middle Ages Jews were less prone than their neighbors 
to the many epidemics of the time. R. *Samuel b. Meir declared 
that “All cattle, wild beasts, fowl, fishes, and various kinds of 
locusts and reptiles which God has forbidden to Israel, are in- 
deed loathsome and harmful to the body, and for this reason 
they are called ‘unclean’” (Commentary to Lev. 11:3). 

Commenting on the verse “Whatsoever hath fins and 
scales in the waters, in the seas, and in the rivers, them may 
ye eat” (Lev. 11:9), Nahmanides states: “Now the reason for 
specifying fins and scales is that fish which have fins and scales 
get nearer to the surface of the water and are found more gen- 
erally in freshwater areas ... Those without fins and scales 
usually live in the lower muddy strata which are exceedingly 
moist and where there is no heat. They breed in musty swamps 
and eating them can be injurious to health.” Many modern 
scholars give hygienic reasons for the dietary laws, since it is 
known that bacteria and spores of infectious diseases circu- 
late through the blood. 
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Modern Views on the Dietary Laws 

The dietary laws were on the agenda of the rabbinical confer- 
ence held in Breslau on July 12-24, 1846. The Reform Move- 
ment appointed a committee consisting of S. Adler, D. Ein- 
horn, L. Herzfeld, S. Hirsch, and S. Holdheim to examine this 
aspect of Jewish tradition. In his report published in Sinai 
(1859 and 1860), Einhorn stated that the dietary laws (with the 
exception of the prohibition to consume blood and animals 
that died a natural death) were directly related to the levitical 
laws of purity and the priestly laws of sacrifice and were, there- 
fore, of a mere temporary ceremonial character and not es- 
sentially religious or moral laws. At the Pittsburgh Conference 
(November 16-18, 1885), the Reform Movement resolved: “We 
hold that all such Mosaic rabbinical laws as regarding diet ... 
originated in ages and under the influence of ideas entirely 
foreign to our present mental and spiritual state. They fail to 
impress the modern Jew with a spirit of priestly holiness; their 
observance in our days is apt rather to obstruct than to further 
modern spiritual elevation.” However, the Pittsburgh Platform 
did not prevent Reform Jews and Reform congregations from 
adopting and observing the dietary laws and some have always 
done so. By the late 20 century, Reform Judaism had devel- 
oped a more positive attitude towards observance of kashrut 
as part of a larger pattern of return to traditional practices. The 
basic Reform philosophy as stated in such Union of Reform 
Judaism publications as Gates of Mitzvah (ed. S. Maslin, 1979) 
is that it is a Reform Jew’s responsibility to study and consider 
the laws of kashrut so as to develop a valid personal position. 
Publications of the uRJ between 2000 and 2005 suggested that 
Reform Jews seriously consider their dietary choices and the 
rationales behind them and consider whether adopting some 
or all of the Jewish dietary laws would enhance their domestic 
practice of Judaism and their spiritual lives. Out of respect for 
the larger Jewish community as well as their own members 
who observe kashrut, many Reform synagogues now main- 
tain kosher kitchens. 

The Conservative position is set out in such publica- 
tions as The Jewish Dietary Laws, by Samuel H. Dresner, and 
A Guide to Observance, by Seymour Siegel (both in one vol- 
ume, 1966”). Dresner, for instance, maintains that “kashrut is 
one of the firmest ramparts of the pluralistic aspect of Judaism. 
It demands sacrifice, self-discipline and determination — but 
what that is really worthwhile in life does not? It demands the 
courage to turn our face against the powerful current of con- 
formity that almost overcomes us daily. The goal of kashrut is 
holiness, a holy man and a holy nation. It is part of Judaism's 
attempt to hallow the common act of eating which is an as- 
pect of our animal nature. It likewise sets us apart from the 
nations. Thus it achieves its objective, holiness in these two 
ways, both of which are implied in the Hebrew word kadosh: 
inner hallowing and outer separateness.” 


[Harry Rabinowicz / Rela Mintz Geffen (2"4 ed.)] 


Women and Dietary Laws 
The scrupulous daily observance of kashrut in the home has 
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necessarily been in the hands of women as preparation of 
meals was traditionally designated part of “women’s work. 
Until contemporary times, observant Jews did not eat food 
outside their homes unless it was in the home of a relative or 
of another Jew whose observance was trusted or they were ill 
or found themselves in dangerous circumstances. Although 
supervision (hashgahah) of food for sale to the public was in 
the hands of men, as was slaughter (shehitah) in most cases, 
the maintenance of proper utensils, the purchase of food, the 
separation of meat and dairy, the ritual salting and soaking 
of meat, and the cooking and serving of the food were in the 
hands of women. Moreover, transmission both of mundane 
and esoteric knowledge of these domestic processes to the 
next generation of daughters was entrusted to their grand- 
mothers, mothers, and other female relatives. Communities 
and families had to trust and rely on women for meticulous 
observance, particularly in the preparation for and during the 
holiday of Passover. 

Eloquent testimony to the devotion of Jewish women to 
the maintenance of the dietary laws is found throughout Jew- 
ish history. Unfortunately, this often meant the willingness to 
suffer when various oppressors tried to break the will of Jews 
by forcing them to violate kashrut, particularly by eating pork, 
as in the examples of Hannah and her seven sons and of Judith 
in Second Temple times, cited above. Research into Inquisi- 
tion documents has shown that women were strong defend- 
ers of domestic Judaism, including kashrut, and that even as 
*Crypto-Jews who had been forced into conversion they per- 
petuated some of the dietary laws whenever possible. 

In later eras in Western Europe, when urbanization and 
secularization and the drive to rise in the society led to wide- 
spread acculturation and assimilation, particularly among 
middle class Jews, it was frequently the women in these fami- 
lies who were the last to give up observance of domestic ritual 
practices, including the dietary laws. A decline in traditional 
Jewish practice, including kashrut, accompanied the break- 
down of traditional shtetl culture, growing urbanization in 
Eastern Europe, and the dislocations caused by immigration 
to America and other havens. Jewish leaders exhorted women 
to maintain kashrut in books, newspapers, and magazine ar- 
ticles in Yiddish and English that stressed female responsi- 
bility for maintaining the dietary laws. In the first decade of 
the 20" century Jewish women in New York City successfully 
organized a boycott of kosher butcher shops to counteract 
the precipitous rise in the price of kosher meat. Their actions 
became the model for kosher boycotts elsewhere, as well as 
other political activism of the time in support of suffrage and 
against exorbitant rents in immigrant neighborhoods, par- 
ticularly the Lower East Side of Manhattan. 

Food, Jewish law, and ritual are inextricably entwined 
at the very heart of the Jewish calendar and life cycle obser- 
vances. In these arenas women were the facilitators rather than 
the public actors, even in the home. Wives arduously prepared 
Passover seder meals while husbands led the rituals. Somewhat 
ironically, the foods associated with various holidays as well as 
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their modes of preparation have been shaped by the astonish- 
ing variety of societies, cultures, and areas of the world within 
which Jewish communities have been situated over the centu- 
ries. The women who have largely been responsible for Jew- 
ish cuisine have shown enduring creativity in adapting local 
delicacies and food ways to kashrut. Breads such as mazzah 
or hallah may be common to all, but the doughnuts fried in 
oil by Jewish women in the Ottoman Empire were a world 
away from the potato pancakes fried in oil to commemorate 
the miracle of Hanukkah in East European Jewish households. 
Even in 21°t-century Israel, diverse laws governing the eating of 
kitniyyot (pulses and legumes including peas, rice, and corn) 
on Passover divide supermarkets and extended families in 
which Ashkenazi Jews have married Sephardi Jews. 

Observance of the dietary laws by adults is an individual 
or couple’s decision in an open society. However, because of 
the persistence of traditional gender role definitions in con- 
temporary culture, it is generally Jewish women who continue 
to preside over the preparation of food, whether in house- 
holds fully committed to the observance of Jewish law or in 
those where observance of the dietary laws is partial or mostly 
symbolic. Thus, the special historic connection of women to 
kashrut continues in the 21*t century. 


Dietary Laws and Jewish Culture 
Jewish food, other than mazzah, was never standardized. In 
fact, in the contemporary world, the trend is to devise versions 
of a multitude of ethnic foods which comply with the laws of 
kashrut. Kosher pizza, Chinese, Japanese, and Indian food, or 
popular items such as sushi, parve ice cream, and margarine, 
and an American Thanksgiving dinner with the trimmings, 
may all be prepared in accordance with the dietary laws. Ko- 
sher restaurants specializing in a variety of cuisines are found 
in cities with substantial Jewish populations around the world 
and in the heart of Jerusalem, while recent kosher cookbooks 
offer recipes for dishes from many different ethnic fares. 

Observance of the dietary laws, along with Sabbath ob- 
servance connected to ritually infused meals, especially the 
Friday night dinner, are critical markers of Jewish identity 
in contemporary society. In the Diaspora in particular, they 
signal a willingness to maintain a particularistic identity in a 
multicultural society. For instance, in the demographic sur- 
veys through which American Jewish identification was ana- 
lyzed from 1971 through 2001, observance of the dietary laws 
in the home is strongly associated with endogamy (in-mar- 
riage), other ritual observance, synagogue affiliation, provid- 
ing children with formal Jewish education, and a feeling of 
connectedness to Israel and of responsibility for Jews around 
the world. 

[Rela Mintz Geffen (2"¢ ed.)] 
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and Assimilation in Modern Jewish History (1995); M.A. Kaplan, The 
Making of the Jewish Middle Class: Women, Family, and Identity in 
Imperial Germany (1994); R.L. Melammed, Heretics or Daughters of 
Israel? The Crypto-Jewish Women of Castile (1999); L. Stern, How to 
Keep Kosher: A Comprehensive Guide to Understanding Jewish Di- 
etary Laws (2004). 


°DIEZ MACHO, ALEJANDRO (1916-1985), Spanish Cath- 
olic priest and Bible scholar. Diez was born in Villafria de la 
Pena. After his ordination in 1939, he studied Semitic philol- 
ogy at the University of Barcelona. He joined the faculty of 
the same university in 1944 and occupied the chair of Hebrew 
language and rabbinic language and literature. His doctoral 
dissertation, Mose ibn Ezra, was published in 1953. Diez’ main 
fields of interest, in which he published many articles, are me- 
dieval Hebrew literature and biblical research, especially the 
Aramaic translations of the Bible. In 1957 he began publishing 
a critical edition of the Targums in Biblia poliglotta Matriten- 
sia. Diez made important manuscript discoveries regarding 
both the Palestinian and Babylonian Targums; his rediscovery 
of the famous Targum manuscript Neofiti aroused consider- 
able international attention. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: PE. Kahle, Cairo Geniza (Eng., 19597), pas- 
sim; Punta Europa (March 3, 1956), 141-59. ADD BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. 
Diez Merino, in: D. Mufioz Leén (ed.), Salvacion en la palabra: ...en 
memoria del profesor Alejandro Diez Macho (1986), 827-48. 


[Victor A. Mirelman] 


°DI GARA, GIOVANNI (16* century), Venetian printer 
of Hebrew books. Di Gara, who went to Venice from Riva 
del Garda (Trent), had apparently learned the art of Hebrew 
printing from Daniel *Bomberg; and after the latter’s death 
he acquired most of Bomberg’s type. Di Gara’s printing ac- 
tivity spanned a half-century (1565-1610) and covered a wide 
range of Hebrew literature. Nearly 300 editions came out in 
this period, among them the Turim with Joseph Caro’s com- 
mentary Beit Yosef (1565-94); Shulhan Arukh (1593); a rabbini- 
cal Bible (1568); Judah Halevi’s Kuzari (1594); Elijah de Vidas’ 
Reshit Hokhmah (1578); Nahmanides’ Torat ha-Adam (1595); 
Isaac Aboab’s Menorat ha-Maor (1595-1602); and a Mishnah 
(1609). He also printed some Yiddish and Latin books. There 
was close cooperation between Di Gara and the house of *Bra- 
gadini, and their printer's marks even appeared together on 
the same title page. That of Di Gara was a small single crown 
(in some cases he used two or three crowns as well); his title 
page is marked sometimes by a Roman arch whose pillars are 
garlanded with flowers and fruit; but he also imitated those of 
*Foa of Sabbioneta and of Meir Sofer of Mantua. The printer 
Asher *Parenzo, who worked for Bragadini, also worked for 
Di Gara. Others who were employed by him were Isaac Ger- 
son of Safed, who introduced tables of contents and indexes; 
Samuel *Archivolti, author of the grammatical treatise Arugat 
ha-Bosem; Israel Zifroni and his son Elishama; and Leone Di 
*Modena. As typesetters, Di Gara had to employ Christians, 
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which impaired the correctness of the editions. These have 
regularly the formula con licentia dei superiori. However, in 
1592 Di Gara was accused by the Inquisition of having printed 
a book by Isaac Abrabanel without the required permission. 
At his death, Di Gara’s types went to the Venetian printer 
Giovanni Cajon. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.W. Amram, Makers of Hebrew Books in 
Italy (1909), index; B. Friedberg, Toledot ha-Defus ha-Ivri be-Ital- 
yah ... (1956), 72-73; A.M. Habermann, Ha-Madpis Zuan Di Gara, 
completed and edited by Y. Yudlov (1982); P.C. Ioly Zorattini, in: Ita- 
lia, 1 (1976-78), 54-69; G. Busi, in: Dizionario dei tipografi e degli ed- 
itori italiani. Il Cinquecento, 1 (1997), 378-79; J. Baumgarten, in: REJ, 


159 (2000), 587-98. 
[Giulio Busi (274 ed.)] 


DIGNE (Heb. 8""2"7), capital of the department of Basses- 
Alpes, S.E. France. By the end of the 13” century there was a 
sizable Jewish community there; the fact that in 1311 the mar- 
ket contained three kosher meat stalls is proof of its impor- 
tance. Throughout the 14" century, the market stalls were the 
subject of frequent disputes, as were the Jews’ right to use the 
municipal bath and their contribution to the municipal taxes. 
The Jews of Digne cultivated agricultural holdings around the 
town. By 1468 there were only 20 Jewish families left there and 
their number continued to decrease. After the expulsion from 
Provence in 1498, some of the Jews of Digne found refuge in 
Comtat-Venaissin where the surname Digne was common. 
Digne’s best-known scholar was R. Baruch who, in 1305, vig- 
orously contradicted Isaac ha-Kohen of Manosque and was 
excommunicated by him. At the beginning of the 20" cen- 
tury, Joseph *Reinach represented Digne in the National As- 
sembly. There is still a Rue de la Juiverie in Digne, but there 
are no Jewish inhabitants. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 154-5; C. Arnaud, Essai 
sur... Juifs en Provence (1879), passim; FE. Guichard, Essai ... ville de 
Digne (1876), passim; E. Baratier, Démographie provengale du 13° au 


16° siécle (1961), 72. 
[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


DIJON, capital of Céte-d’Or department, E. central France. 
The first explicit evidence concerning the Jews there dates 
from 1196 when the Duke of Burgundy placed the Jews of 
Dijon under the jurisdiction of the commune, which he au- 
thorized to admit additional Jews. Ducal charters of 1197 and 
1232 specified the authority of the town over the Jews of Dijon. 
They lived in the Rue de la Petite-Juiverie (today Rue Piron), 
the Rue de la Grande-Juiverie (Rue Charrue), and the Rue 
des Juifs (Rue Buffon). The synagogue and a “Sabbath house” 
were situated in the Petite-Juiverie, while the cemetery was in 
the present Rue Berlier. In this cemetery, which was confis- 
cated after the Jews were expelled from France in 1306, over 50 
tombstones were found about a century ago, apparently dat- 
ing to the 136 century. Some Jews returned to Dijon in 1315, 
but, after the readmission of the Jews to the kingdom in 1359, 
amore important community was reestablished. When finally 
expelled in 1394, the Jews of Dijon left for *Franche-Comté. 
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The only known scholars of Dijon are a certain R. Jacob and 
Simhah Hazzan. 

After 1789 Jews again settled permanently in Dijon, 
mainly from Upper Alsace. The Jewish population numbered 
50 families in 1803, 100 in 1869, and about 4oo persons in 1902. 
The community belonged to the Lyons *Consistory. Construc- 
tion of the present synagogue in the rue de la Synagogue was 
begun in 1873; it was dedicated in 1879. The community also 
acquired land for a cemetery northwest of the city in 1789. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


Holocaust and Contemporary Periods 
Dijon, an important railroad center, was under careful Ger- 
man surveillance during the Nazi occupation of World War 11. 
The synagogue was emptied of its interior and served as a Nazi 
warehouse. Ninety Jews from Dijon perished in *Auschwitz. 
Dijon’s returning Jews rapidly rebuilt their community after 
the war, and in 1960 the community was again flourishing. 
When Jews from North Africa settled in Dijon, the Jewish 
community increased to over 1,000 persons (1969) and owned 
a combined synagogue-communal center. 
[Georges Levitte] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 151ff.; J. Garnier, Chartes de 
communes ... en Bourgogne 1 (1867), nos. 19, 20, 41; Armand-Cal- 
liat, in: Mémoires de la Société d’Histoire de Chalon-sur-Saéne, 34 
(1956-57), 68, 73; Marilier, in: Mémoires de la Commission des Antiq- 
uités de la Céte-d’Or, 24 (1954-58), 171ff; P. Milsand, Rues de Dijon 
(1874), passim; Gauthier, in: Mémoires de la société démulation du 
Jura (1914), 143 ff; Berg, in: Journal des Communautés, no. 109 (1954), 
1-2; M. Clément-Janin, Notice sur la Communauté Israélite de Dijon 
(1879); M. Schwab, Inscriptions hébraiques de la France (1898); M. 
Gerson, in: REJ, 6 (1883), 222-9, and index in vol. 50. 


DIK, ISAAC (Ayzik) MEIR (c. 1807-1893), first popular 
writer of Yiddish fiction, best known by the acronym AMaD. 
Born in Vilna, Dik received a traditional Jewish education and 
proved an able student. He began his literary activity around 
1838 with a Hebrew story “Zifronah” and a Hebrew parody 
“Massekhet Aniyyut” (“Tractate on Poverty,’ in Kanfei Yonah, 
1848). An adherent of the *Haskalah, Dik urged Jewish school 
and clothing reform, and in his early years corresponded to 
this end with the czarist minister of education. An admirer 
of the reforming zeal of Czar *Alexander 11, Dik devoted his 
energy to promoting those reforms that would bring the Jews 
into modern European life as equal citizens. From 1861 he 
thus wrote only in Yiddish in order to instruct the unlearned 
in practical morality and ethics, becoming the author of over 
300 stories and short novels. He is best known for introduc- 
ing into Yiddish literature realistic tales with sound morals, 
many of which were subtle adaptations of other works. Dik 
knew that to teach, one must entertain, and he consistently 
used literature to popularize the ideas of the Haskalah which 
advocated both modern education and traditional learning. 
Since he was anxious to reach the widest possible audience 
without alienating pious traditionalists, he drew much ma- 
terial from traditional folklore. In 1865 he signed a contract 
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with the Romm publishing house, agreeing to write a 48 page 
novelette each week. His engaging stories, which reveled in 
both sentimentality and melodrama, were eagerly read by 
men and women alike, who regularly bought nearly 100,000 
copies of his works, many of which have not survived since 
they were literally read to shreds. Dik’s work was character- 
ized by the subtle use of narrative strategies and modes of 
discourse that worked against conventional expectations; his 
favorite modes were parody and satire in which he exposed 
the deficiencies of traditional Jewish society as he saw it. His 
purpose was to show Jewish people how to play productive 
roles in the modern world. The traditional values of Judaism 
nonetheless remained dear to him, and he himself remained 
strictly observant all his life. He popularized knowledge of the 
Bible, wrote on the Haggadah, composed a popular version of 
the Shulhan Arukh, and published many stories on Erez Israel, 
including a history of Jerusalem. Dik also summarized Jewish 
classical, medieval, and contemporary writings for the aver- 
age Yiddish reader. His selected works, severely edited and 
modernized, were published in 1954 (Geklibene Verk fun ILM. 
Dik, ed. Sh. Niger). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I.M. Dik, R. Shemayah Mevarekh ha-Moadot 
(1967), D. Sadan (ed. and tr.); Sh. Niger, in: He-Avar, 2 (1918), 140-54; 
M. Weinreich, Bilder fun der Yidisher Literatur Geshikhte (1928), 
292-329; B. Rivkind, in: yrvo Bleter, 36 (1952), 191-230; LNYL, 2 
(1958), 518-24; M. Kosover, in: JBA, 25 (1957/68), 241-8; C. Madison, 
Yiddish Literature (1968), 23f. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Roskies, 
A Bridge of Longing: The Lost Art of Jewish Storytelling (1995), 56-98; 
J. Sherman, The Jewish Pope: Myth, Diaspora and Yiddish Literature 
(2003), 83-105. 

[Elias Schulman / Joseph Sherman (2"4 ed.)] 


DILLER, BARRY (1942- ), U.S. media executive. Born in 
San Francisco, Calif., Diller was raised in Beverly Hills and 
had a good Jewish education. He skipped college and got 
his first job in show business in the mail room of the Wil- 
liam Morris Agency. He moved to the programming depart- 
ment of the American Broadcasting Company in 1966 and 
was soon placed in charge of negotiating broadcast rights to 
feature films. He was promoted to vice president in charge 
of feature films and program development three years later 
and inaugurated the television network’s Movie of the Week, 
which became the most popular movie series in the industry 
and helped asc achieve parity with the National Broadcast- 
ing Company and the Columbia Broadcast System in the rat- 
ings. Abandoning conventional narratives like Westerns and 
crime melodramas, Diller ordered films that explored current 
issues like homosexuality, the Vietnam War, and drugs. The 
go-minute films, sometimes called docudramas, were pro- 
duced at the relatively low price of $350,000 each and probed 
current newspaper headlines and American popular culture 
for gripping topics aimed at young urban and adult audi- 
ences. By 1972 the genre had become an established network 
programming practice. 

In 1974, at the age of 32, Diller was named chairman of 
Paramount Pictures and assembled a team that included Mi- 
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chael *Eisner and Jeffrey *Katzenberg. Diller had been hired 
by Charles Bluhdorn, head of Gulf & Western Industries, a 
sprawling conglomerate that had acquired Paramount in 1966. 
During Diller’s 10-year tenure, Paramount produced such hit 
films as Saturday Night Fever and Raiders of the Lost Ark and 
such wildly successful Tv shows as Taxi and Cheers. In 1984, 
Diller quit Paramount after a dispute with Martin S. *Davis, 
who had succeeded Bluhdorn, and went to work for Twentieth 
Century Fox. After Rupert Murdoch bought Fox, Diller was 
put in charge of developing the studio’s new network. Starting 
with limited programming, Diller built Fox into a fourth net- 
work to compete with CBs, NBC, and ABC. He developed low- 
cost “reality” fare and balanced those shows with alternative 
and youth-oriented programming like The Simpsons. 

In a surprise move, Diller quit Fox in 1992 to buy and run 
Qvc, a television shopping network, with a $25 million stake. 
He made an unsuccessful bid to take over Paramount Com- 
munications in 1993 but lost to Sumner *Redstone of Viacom. 
Diller resigned from Qvc in 1995 and acquired Silver King 
Communications, a small group of UHE stations, in an attempt 
to create a hybrid cable network that would offer a full sched- 
ule of entertainment, sports, and news. Also in 1995 he took 
over USA Interactive, which he expanded to include not only 
home shopping but a variety of successful companies that deal 
with interactive business on the Internet: Expedia, Inc., Ho- 
tels.com, and Ticketmaster. With these properties Diller be- 
came the leader of the online travel business. From May 2002 
to March 2003 he served as chairman and chief executive of 
Vivendi Universal Entertainment. Diller served on the boards 
of several major corporations, including the Washington Post 
Company and the Coca-Cola Company. 

[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


°DILLMANN, AUGUST (1823-1894), German Orientalist, 
Bible scholar, and theologian. Dillmann first studied Bible and 
theology and concentrated on Ethiopic studies at the univer- 
sities of London, Paris, and Oxford in 1846-48. At Tuebingen 
he became professor extraordinary of theology (1853). He 
served as professor of Oriental languages at Kiel from 1854 to 
1864, professor of theology at Giessen from 1864 to 1869, and 
at Berlin from 1869 until his death. Dillmann is best remem- 
bered for his long-standing attachment to Ethiopic studies. In 
1847 and 1848 he published long neglected catalogs of Ethi- 
opic manuscripts. He was responsible for pioneering studies 
on the various Ethiopic books of the Bible, Apocrypha, and 
Pseudepigrapha (from 1851 on). His Ethiopic grammar (Gram- 
matik der aethiopischen Sprache, 1857, 18997), lexicon (Lexicon 
linguae aethiopicae cum indice latino, 1865), and chrestomathy 
(Chrestomathia aethiopica, 1866, 19507) were hailed as classics 
in the field. His most important works on the interpretation 
of the Bible are his commentaries on Genesis (1892°) and Ex- 
odus-Leviticus (1897°). An English translation of the one on 
Genesis came out in two volumes in 1897. He held that there 
were three independent sources in the Pentateuch (Pp, E, and J), 
and argued for the existence of an independent Deuteronomic 
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source based on E. Unlike many higher biblical critics of his 
day, he maintained the priority of a pre-Exilic Pp over D. His 
posthumously published Handbuch der alttestamentlichen 
Theologie (1895) rejected J. *Wellhausen’s philosophy of the 
development of Israel's religion and maintained that the re- 
ligion of Israel, which was centered on holiness, was unique 
in the ancient world. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Baudissin, August Dillmann (Ger., 1895); 
idem, in: Realencyklopaedie fuer protestantische Theologie und Kirche, 
4 (1898), 662. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Amsalo, Etymologischer 
Beitrag zu A. Dillmann Lexikon linguae Aethiopicae (1962); E. Ul- 
lendorff, Catalogue of the Ethiopian Manuscripts in the Bodleian Li- 
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DILLON (Zuchowicki), ABRAHAM MOSES (1883-1934), 
Yiddish poet. Dillon was born in Russia. In 1909 he immi- 
grated to the United States where he experienced years of hun- 
ger and hard physical labor. As a poet, he was affiliated with 
the New York impressionistic movement Di Yunge. His mel- 
ancholy lyrics were published in anthologies and in the book 
Gele Bleter (“Yellow Leaves,’ 1919). A more complete edition 
of his work, Lider fun A.M. Dillon, appeared in 1935. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, s.v.; D. Ignatoff, Opgeri- 
sene Bleter (1957), 25-32; Flowering of Yiddish Literature (1963), 213 ff.; 
M. Bassin, Amerikaner Yidishe Poezye (1940); S. Melzer, Al Naharot 
(1956); J. Leftwich, Golden Peacock (1939); S.I. Imber, Modern Yid- 
dish Poetry (1927). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 2 (1958), 501-2; 
M. Ravitch, Mayn Leksikon (1980), 4, 186-7. 
[Melech Ravitch] 


DIMANSTEIN, SIMON (1886-1937), Russian revolutionary 
and Communist leader. Son of a village peddler, Dimanstein 
studied at the Lubavitch yeshivah with the support of a distin- 
guished Hebrew writer, Samuel Tchernowitz, and received his 
rabbinical diploma from Haim Ozer Grodzensky. He joined 
the Bolshevik faction of the Russian Social Democratic Party 
in 1904 and actively opposed the Bund. Between 1906 and 1910 
he was arrested on several occasions and finally banished to 
Siberia, but escaped and went to Paris. Dimanstein returned to 
Russia in 1917 following the February Revolution and, after the 
Bolsheviks seized power, became an assistant to Stalin, then 
Commissar for the Affairs of Nationalities. In January 1918 he 
became head of the Commissariat for Jewish Affairs, and from 
1918 edited the Yiddish paper Der Emess. The newspaper was 
an instrument of Communist propaganda especially directed 
against religion, Zionism, and the Bund. With the creation of 
the *Yevsektsiya (the Jewish section of the Communist Party) 
Dimanstein was named chairman of its central committee 
from October 1918. In July 1919 he signed the order abolish- 
ing all Jewish parties, organizations, and institutions. He held 
various official posts, including commissar for education in 
Turkestan and head of the administration for political edu- 
cation in the Ukraine, and from 1924 was director of the na- 
tionalities sector in the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party. At the end of the 1920s he headed the ozET society for 
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settling Jews on the land, and he played an important part in 
setting up the Jewish settlement in Birobidzhan. He was edi- 
tor of the anthology “Yidn in FSSR” (“Jews in SSSR”) in 1935. 
Dimanstein was arrested during the Stalin purges and died in 
prison, probably in 1937. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 1 (1928), 694-7. 
[Abba Ahimeir / Shmuel Spector (2™4 ed.)] 


DIMI (Avdimi Nahota,; fl. first half of the 4** century), Baby- 
lonian amora. Dimi was one of the *Nehutei, the scholars who 
traveled from Palestine to Babylonia and back, conveying 
the teachings of the Palestinian academies to Babylonia and 
bringing the halakhot of the Babylonian amoraim to Palestine. 
His statements in the Talmud are introduced by the formula, 
“When Rav Dimi came, he said ...” In particular, he trans- 
mitted the rulings of Johanan, *Resh Lakish, and Eleazar of 
the academy of Tiberias to the scholars of Pumbedita in the 
days of R. *Joseph and *Abbaye. Most of his statements are on 
halakhic topics, but he also transmits scriptural exegesis, mi- 
drashic aggadot, historical experiences (Ber. 44a, et al.), and 
particulars concerning the geography of Erez Israel (Shab. 
108b). He was painstakingly accurate in his reports; when 
he realized that he had been mistaken he sent word: “What I 
told you was erroneous, in fact it was said ...” (Shab. 63b). He 
made frequent use of the expression: “In the West (i.e., Erez 
Israel) they say ....” For example, “When Rav Dimi came he 
said: In the West they say: ‘Silence is worth twice as much as a 
word’ (Meg. 18a). When Abbaye asked him: “What do people 
avoid most in the West?’ he replied: ‘Putting others to shame. 
For R. Hanina said: “Only three categories of sinners do not 
reascend from Gehenna: he who commits adultery, he who 
publicly shames his neighbor, and he who calls his neighbor 
by a degrading nickname (even if the latter is accustomed 
to it)”’” (BM 58b). He reported, too, that in Erez Israel it was 
customary to sing before a bride: “No powder and no paint 
and no styling of the hair — but she is still a graceful gazelle” 
(Ket. 17a). In the middle of the fourth century Dimi settled 
permanently in Babylonia, apparently because of the oppres- 
sive edicts of the emperor Constantine and the persecutions 
in the days of Gallus and Ursicinus (351). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 327-31; Halevy, Dorot, 2 


(1923), 467-73. 
[Yitzhak Dov Gilat] 


DIMI OF NEHARDEA (fl. 4» century), Babylonian amora, 
head of the academy of Pumbedita from 385 to 388. In his 
youth Dimi was a fruit merchant. The Talmud relates an an- 
ecdote concerning him which affords an insight into contem- 
porary social practice. Dimi once brought dried figs to sell, 
apparently in the market of Mahoza. As talmudic scholars 
were permitted to sell their produce before other merchants 
so as not to be detained too long from their studies, Rava, on 
the instigation of the exilarch, sent Adda b. Abba to test his 
scholarship and consequent right to the privilege. Adda put 
difficult questions to Dimi on the laws of ritual uncleanness 
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and as Dimi could not answer, he was not granted the privilege 
(BB 22a). Little is known of his relations with his contempo- 
raries. He is mentioned as engaging in halakhic disputes with 
Abbaye (Men. 35a) and with Rava. Whereas Rava preferred 
a teacher who taught much, even at the expense of accuracy, 
since “errors get corrected by themselves,’ Dimi preferred the 
more accurate if slower teacher, since “an error once implanted 
cannot be eradicated.” Dimi himself, faithful to his principle, 
transmitted halakhic statements with great accuracy, his ver- 
sion at times differing from those of his colleagues (RH 20a; 
et al.). Whereas Rava held that a less qualified schoolteacher 
should not be replaced by a superior one since the latter, re- 
lying upon his talent, might neglect his duty and come to re- 
gard himself as indispensable, Dimi held that he should be re- 
placed, for the need to prove his ability would inspire him to 
greater efforts (BB 21a). Though chiefly a halakhist, he is also 
known for his aggadic statement: “The dispensing of hospi- 
tality is more meritorious than early attendance at the bet ha- 
midrash” (Shab. 1274). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 333; Weiss, Dor, 3 (1904"), 


182. 
[Moshe Beer] 


DIMITROVSKY, CHAIM ZALMAN (1920- ), talmud- 
ist and historian. Born in Erez Israel, Dimitrovsky was or- 
dained in 1944. From 1951 he taught at the Jewish Theological 
Seminary in New York. In his historical writings, which deal 
mainly with the Jewish communities of Palestine and Italy in 
the 16" century, Dimitrovsky made use of halakhic works and 
unpublished documents in order to supplement and correct 
the accounts of historians and chroniclers. His analysis of a 
responsum and glosses concerning the legality of the renewal 
of semikhah (ordination) by the rabbis of Safed enabled him 
to reconstruct the facts of that controversy. Especially note- 
worthy historical contributions are his articles on the dispute 
between Joseph Caro and Moses Trani (in Sefunot, 6 (1962), 
71-123) and on “Yeshivat Rabbi Yaakov Berab” (ibid., 7 (1963), 
41-102). Dimitrovsky’s writings in halakhah are devoted es- 
sentially to R. Solomon b. Abraham *Adret. He published Ad- 
ret’s novellae to the tractates Megillah and Rosh ha-Shanah, 
Hiddushei Solomon ben Adret ... (1956 and 1961, respectively), 
and prepared an edition of his responsa. 


[Shamma Friedman] 


Dimitrovsky published (1980) Seridei Bavli consisting of 
550 pages of a copy of the Babylonian Talmud printed in Spain 
between 1482 and 1497 based on an otherwise unknown ver- 
sion of the Talmud. 


DIMONAH (Heb. 1317"7), town in southern Israel, in the cen- 
tral Negev Hills, 21% mi. (35 km.) southeast of Beer-Sheba and 
25 mi. (40 km.) west of Sodom. It was founded in September 
1955 to provide the employees of the *Sodom Dead Sea Works 
with homes in a healthy climate and at a convenient distance 
from their work. Laborers of the Oron phosphate field nearby 
also established permanent homes in Dimonah. The popula- 
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tion grew to 3,500 in 1959 and by 1968 was 20,000. In 1969 
the town received municipal status. Of the families resident 
at Dimonah in 1968, 65% were immigrants from North Af- 
rica, 20% from Europe, 10% from India, and the rest from Per- 
sia or born in Israel. Children below 15 years of age made up 
about half the population. Industry provided 65% of employ- 
ment. During the 1980s the city’s population began to decline, 
but thanks to the wave of immigration of the 1990s, it began 
to rise again. The population of Dimonah in the mid-1990s 
was approximately 30,000, rising further by 2002 to 33,700, 
making the city the third largest in the Negev. Its municipal 
area extended over 2.3 sq. mi. (6 sq. km.). At the turn of the 
21°t century the city’s residents were employed in the textile, 
chemical, and electronic industries as well as in Dead Sea 
tourism. Some worked at the nearby atomic reactor and the 
new phosphate field of Zefa-Efeh. Income was considerably 
below the national average. 

Dimonah is mentioned as one of the towns belonging 
to the tribe of Judah in the Negev (Josh. 15:22), but it is not 
certain whether the ancient site is identical with that of the 


present town. 
[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


DINA DE-MALKHUTA DINA (Aram. XPT 819907 NPT), 
the halakhic rule that the law of the country is binding, and, in 
certain cases, is to be preferred to Jewish law. The problem of 
dina de-malkhuta dina is similar to — but not identical with - 
the problem of *conflict of laws in other legal systems. 


The Historical Background 

The original significance of this rule, which was laid down by 
the amora *Samuel, can be deduced from the historical events 
of that era. The conquest of Babylon from the Parthians by Ar- 
dashir 1, king of the Sassanids in 226 c.E., brought an end to 
the period of tranquillity from which the Jews in *Babylonia 
had benefited. Losing their political and religious autonomy, 
they had to adapt themselves to the powerful and centralized 
rule of the Sassanids. In 241 Shapur 1, son of Ardashir, suc- 
ceeded to the throne and granted the minorities under his 
rule cultural and religious autonomy which also applied to 
the Jews. Samuel, their leader at that time, imbued Babylonian 
Jewry with the consciousness that they must become recon- 
ciled to the new government, and a personal friendship was 
apparently established between Samuel and Shapur (Neusner, 
Babylonia, vol. 2; 16, 27, 30, 45, 71). Consequently Samuel's rule 
had important political significance, since it recognized the 
new Sassanid kingdom as a civilized rule possessing good and 
equitable laws which Jews were bound to obey, as they were 
to pay the taxes it imposed (ibid., 69, 95). 


The Principle in the Talmud 

Samuel's principle is cited only four times in the Talmud 
(Ned. 28a; Git. 10b; BK 113a; BB 54b and 55a). Three halakhot 
that are cited by *Rabbah (according to another reading by 
*Rava, fourth generation of Babylonian amoraim), in the name 
of the exilarch Ukban b. Nehemiah, and are attributed to Sam- 
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uel deal with the relationship of Jews to the Persian govern- 
ment and with the relationship of Jewish to gentile law. These 
halakhot establish that the Persian law of the presumptive 
ownership of land is to be recognized even if it is opposed to 
Jewish law (see *Hazakah); that the sale of land confiscated by 
the government for non-payment of tax on the land is valid, 
but only if the sale is because of non-payment of the land tax 
and not because of non-payment of the poll tax (BB 55a; et cf. 
BK 113b). Additional halakhot adopted in consequence of dina 
de-malkhuta dina are: recognition of the Persian rules for the 
transfer of land even if they are not in accordance with Jewish 
law (BB 54b and 55a); the right of the king to sell a person into 
slavery for evading payment of the poll tax and the option of 
a Jew to buy him from the government executive officers and 
to enslave him (Yev. 64a; BM 73b); a prohibition against cheat- 
ing tax collectors and concealing assets from them, unless 
the taxes are illegal for the reasons mentioned in the Talmud 
(Ned. 28a; BK 113a); and the recognition of bills executed by, 
or endorsed by, non-Jewish courts despite their being invalid 
according to Jewish law. The Talmud records a dispute as to 
the scope of the last halakhah. One opinion is that every type 
of document is to be recognized except for bills of divorce and 
manumission; according to another view the recognition is 
granted only to declaratory bills serving as evidence, such as 
bills of debt, but not to constructive bills such as benefactions 
(Git. 10b). It may be assumed that the definite but restricted 
recognition of the government's right to punish wrongdoers 
was based in part on Samuel’s principle, although this is not 
stated explicitly in the talmudic sources. His principle was ac- 
cepted as definitive halakhah, in the talmudic era and later. In 
spite of the permissiveness of the halakhah in adopting a for- 
eign statute, Jewish law remained dominant in Jewish society, 
as is amply testified by the great legal creativity of Babylonian 
Jewry in the talmudic era. 


The Legal Basis of the Principle 

No legal basis for Samuel's principle is given by the Talmud; 
nor, apparently, did this problem engage the attention of the 
geonim. In one responsum of the geonic period an effort was 
made to establish the principle for practical religious reasons. 
‘The responder, having regard to the realities before him - Jews 
under a foreign government - states that it is the will of God 
that Jews should obey the laws of their rulers, a verse from 
the book of Nehemiah (9:37) being quoted in support of this 
view (S. Assaf (ed.), Teshuvot ha-Geonim (1942), no. 66). Later 
a number of legal explanations were suggested for Samuel’s 
principle. According to one, Jewish law is able in certain cases 
to accept non-Jewish law because non-Jews are commanded 
to enact laws to preserve orderly social life (see *Noachide 
Laws; Rashi, Git. 9b). According to another view the reason is 
contractual; i.e., the inhabitants have accepted the king’s stat- 
utes or the king himself: “For all the citizens accept the king’s 
statutes and laws of their own free will” (Rashbam BB 54b), or 
“For the inhabitants of that country have accepted him [the 
king] and take it for granted that he is their master and they 
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are servants to him” (Maim. Yad, Gezelah 5:18). A third view 
that has been adopted, especially by later authorities, bases the 
rule dina de-malkhuta dina on the right of the court to expro- 
priate a person’s property (hefker bet din hefker, see *bet din 
and *takkanot); namely, that the halakhic scholars, by virtue 
of their authority to enact takkanot in monetary matters, even 
in opposition to the laws of the Torah, have in certain matters 
recognized the customs of the kingdom and its statutes (Tes- 
huvot Baalei ha-Tosafot no. 12; Devar Avraham, vol. 1, no. 1). 
Some scholars have compared the right of non-Jewish kings to 
the power of a king of Israel (Nov. Ritba, BB 55a). Others take 
the view that the legality of the king’s statutes derives from the 
simple fact that the land belongs to the king, who lays down 
the conditions of residence, and if Jews wish to dwell in his 
land they are obliged to obey his directions (Ran, Ned. 28a; 
Or Zarua, BK, no. 447; for an additional reason, similar but 
not identical, see Or Zarua, ibid. and Devar Avraham, vol. 1 
no. 1). Still others see the halakhic validity of custom as the 
basis of dina de-malkhuta dina (Aliyyot de-Rabbenu Yonah, 
BB 55a). Most of these views reflect the sociopolitical outlook 
of the Middle Ages. 

In recent times halakhic scholars have been occupied 
by the problem of whether the principle dina de-malkhuta 
dina derives from rabbinic or biblical law (see *Mishpat Ivri). 
The accepted view is that it is of biblical authority and thus 
those consequences in the field of halakhah that derive from 
this conclusion must be applied to it (see ibid.; Resp. Hatam 
Sofer, YD, nos. 127 and 314; Avnei Millw’im, 28:2; Devar Avra- 
ham, vol. 1, no. 1). 


The Nature of the Government and the Statute 

The halakhic authorities did not accept every law and every 
kingdom for the purpose of applying the principle dina de- 
malkhuta dina and a series of conditions and qualifications 
were established. 

(1) THE RECOGNIZED GOVERNMENT. There were schol- 
ars who held that the principle applied only where there ex- 
isted a monarchist form of government (Orah la-Zaddik, 
HM, no. 1). Others, however, were of the opinion that Sam- 
uel’s rule included other types of authority. With changes in 
the forms of government and the increase of non-monarchic 
states, the second view gained acceptance (Keneset ha-Gedo- 
lah, Tur, HM 369). 

(2) DINA DE-MALKHUTA DINA AND THE KINGDOM OF 
ISRAEL. Another problem is whether the principle applies 
to Jewish kings in the land of Israel. From talmudic sources 
it follows that a distinction must be made between the laws 
of Jewish kings and those of non-Jewish kings as far as dina 
de-malkhuta dina is concerned; this was also the opinion of 
most early halakhists (Teshuvot Baalei ha-Tosafot no. 12; Nov. 
Rashba, Ned. 28a). According to Solomon b. Abraham *Adret, 
those who believe that dina de-malkhuta dina does not ap- 
ply to Jewish kings admit that it does apply to them if they 
rule outside Israel (Resp. Rashba, vol. 2, no. 134). This opin- 
ion corresponds with one of the reasons given for the prin- 
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ciple not applying to Jewish kings in Israel: “But the laws of 
Jewish kings are not valid because Israel was divided among 
[is the inheritance of] every individual Israelite and does not 
belong to the king, while in the case of non-Jews their law is 
that the whole land belongs to the king” (Or Zarua, BK, no. 
447). In the course of time the school that held that Samuel’s 
principle was to be applied to a Jewish government in Israel 
grew stronger (Tashbez, pt. 4, section 1, no. 14). 

(3) THE PRINCIPLE OF EQUALITY. All agree that the law 
of the kingdom must apply equally to all its citizens (Maim. 
Yad, Gezelah, 5:14; Sh. Ar., HM 369:8). Resulting from the con- 
ditions of Jewish life in exile, the principle of equality was so 
interpreted that certain types of discrimination were recog- 
nized as valid. In one case it was decided that it is sufficient if 
the law does not discriminate between Jew and Jew despite the 
fact that Jews as a whole are adversely discriminated against 
(Resp. Maharik, no. 195). An additional loophole is: the king 
is permitted to enact special laws for “strangers, not of his own 
country” (Hokhmat Shelomo HM, 369:8). 


The Scope of Laws Included in Dina de-Malkhuta Dina 

(1) *1ssuR (“religious prohibitions”) AND MONETARY LAW. 
All agree that the principle does not apply to religious or rit- 
ual observances (issur ve-hetter). This was so certain that it 
was not particularly stressed and is mentioned only in a few 
sources (Tashbez, pt. 1, no. 158). 

(2) THE KING’S INTERESTS. Some scholars limited the 
application of dina de-malkhuta dina to such matters only as 
were the king’s interests; namely, the needs of the kingdom and 
not matters of purely private law (Sefer ha-Terumot, 46:8) but 
most scholars believed that the principle is applicable even in 
matters of pure private law (ibid., Maggid Mishneh, Malveh 
ve-Loveh 27:1; Resp. Rashba, vol. 1, no. 895). 

(3) “NON-JEWISH WAYS” AND NEW LAWS OF THE KING. 
Some halakhists affirm that the laws of the kingdom must be 
recognized but not “non-Jewish ways.” This concept is some- 
what obscure; in medieval times when it was first discussed, it 
apparently meant laws that were based on local customs whose 
source was not the laws of the kingdom but popular usage; 
these had no validity since the principle is that “the law of the 
king is binding but the laws of his people are not binding for 
us” (Rashba, Resp. vol. 6, no. 149; Beit ha-Behirah, BK 113b). 
On the other hand most medieval halakhists held that Samu- 
el’s rule does not apply to laws introduced by the kings them- 
selves that were not previously the law of the land (Teshuvot 
Baalei ha-Tosafot no. 12; Nov. Ritba. BB 55a; Nov. Rashba, BB 
55a). This was under the influence of the point of view prevail- 
ing in general medieval jurisprudence, which only recognized 
the validity of ancient laws. Despite the fact that most of the 
early halakhists held this view, since Maimonides and Asher 
b. Jehiel apparently disagreed with it (Alfasi does not discuss 
it at all), Joseph Caro decided the law in conformity with their 
opinion (see *Codification of Law), and in the Shulhan Arukh 
he makes no mention of the restriction of dina de-malkhuta 
dina to ancient law. Joseph Caro’s decision served in the fol- 
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lowing generations as the basis for the extension of Samuel's 
principle, an imperative necessity when medieval views on 
the static quality of law underwent sweeping changes and the 
main laws of the country were no longer based upon ancient 
statutes but on current legislation (Sh. Ar, HM 369:8-10). 

(4) STATE LAWS IN OPPOSITION TO TORAH LAW. Ac- 
cording to some halakhists the law of the state is binding only 
when it does not oppose Torah law; i.e., only when it relates to 
matters not explicitly dealt with in the Torah (A. Sofer (ed.), 
Teshuvot Hakhmei Provinzyah (1967), HM, no. 49; Siftei Kohen, 
HM 73, no. 39, Hatam Sofer, Resp. HM no. 44). This distinc- 
tion is not sufficiently clear, since it is difficult to find the di- 
viding line between what is available in Torah law and what 
constitutes a lacuna since, according to the point of view of 
halakhists, the solution of every problem is to be found in the 
halakhah itself. 


Taxes 

The king’s right to collect taxes was already recognized in the 
Talmud, and was strengthened by all halakhists in the post-tal- 
mudic period. Evading payment of tax is considered robbery 
(Tashbez, pt. 3 no. 46). The authorities, however, continued 
to differentiate between justified taxes and confiscations and 
those without justification (Sh. Ar., HM 369:6-11). In practice 
the way this distinction operated was decided in every indi- 
vidual case, in accordance with the conditions at the actual 
place and with the substance of the tax. According to the tal- 
mudic halakhah an unlimited tax is not to be recognized, but 
later it was declared valid by the posekim if it was for “great 
needs,” such as financing a war (Haggahot Mordekhai, BB no. 
659). Even taxes which were “wicked and cruel” were, from 
sheer necessity, at times recognized as legal. Thus it was de- 
cided that the rule that taxes which have no limit are not to 
be recognized is to be interpreted as referring to current con- 
stant taxes whose sum is at this time greater and beyond the 
usual amount; when the tax was ab initio not fixed, the king 
may place an arbitrary burden upon the community (Terumat 
ha-Deshen, no. 341). 


Bills Executed in Non-Jewish Courts 

Beginning with the period of the geonim and until the 13 
century the aim of limiting the acceptance of bills executed 
by non-Jewish courts prevailed (S. Assaf (ed.), Teshuvot ha- 
Geonim (1942), no. 66; Maim. Yad, Malveh ve-Loveh 27:1), 
but after this period most halakhists extended acceptance of 
these documents (Ramban, Nov., BB 55a, Rashba, Nov., Git. 
10b). This approach may be inferred from the communal 
takkanot. Communities which undertook to rule in all mat- 
ters according to Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah stipulated that 
in three halakhot his ruling was not to be followed, one of 
the three being Maimonides’ halakhah that benefactions ex- 
ecuted by non-Jewish courts were invalid (A.H. Hershman, 
Rabbi Isaac ben Sheshet Perfet (Eng., 1943), 88f.). Because of 
this tendency it was decided — in opposition to the halakhah 
of the geonic period that permitted the collection of bills ex- 
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ecuted by non-Jewish courts from free assets only (S. Assaf 
(ed.), Teshuvot ha-Geonim (1927), no. 123) — that such a bill 
is to be treated like any normal bill and can be collected also 
from property transferred by the debtor (see *Lien; Rashba, 
Resp. vol. 3, no. 69; Piskei ha-Rosh, Git. 1:10, 11). Likewise there 
was an extension of recognition of non-Jewish courts in which 
the bills were executed. The need to establish the honesty of 
the courts, mentioned by the early authorities (Rif. Halakhot 
Git. Ch. 1, no. 410; Maim. Yad, Malveh ve-Loveh 27:1), was to 
all intents and purposes no longer demanded, the tendency 
being to assume the uprightness of the courts until the con- 
trary was proved (Piskei ha-Rosh, Git 1:10, 11). Not only were 
the judges recognized but also administrative officers like 
notaries (Ramban, Resp. no. 46), and among late authorities 
all kinds of documents issued by those authorities were rec- 
ognized (Beer Yizhak, EH, 5:4; Shoel u-Meshiv pt. 1, no. 10). 
See also *Shetar. 


Changes in the Value of the Coinage 

Another problem frequently dealt with in connection with 
dina de-malkhuta dina is that of changes in the value of the 
coinage. Thus it was laid down that if the government decided 
that a debt is to be paid in a certain way this could be done 
despite the possibility of being involved in a breach of the pro- 
hibitions against usury or theft (Sefer ha-Terumot, 46:5; Meis- 
harim 6:1; Hatam Sofer, Resp., HM, no. 58). 


Appointments to Religious and Juridical Office by the 
Government 
The question of dina de-malkhuta dina was also raised in con- 
nection with appointments by the government to juridical and 
religious office in the Jewish community. Some held that the 
principle applied to such appointments. The opinion that was 
accepted is that, though indeed there is basis for the principle 
even in these cases, it is the duty of one so appointed not to 
accept the appointment if it is against the will of the members 
of the Jewish community (Ribash, Resp. no. 271; Rema, HM 
3:4; Tashbez, pt. 1 nos. 158, 162; Rema, Resp. no. 123; Hatam 
Sofer, Resp. HM no. 19). 

[Shmuel Shilo] 
Scope and Limitations 
We must bear in mind when discussing dina de-malkhuta dina 
(“the law of the kingdom is law”) that it is an underlying prin- 
ciple in the subsequent development and creativity of Jewish 
law. It is apparent from the Talmud that this principle does 
not only govern the relationship between the individual and 
the authorities but also relates to civil cases between private 
parties. Indeed, during the talmudic era, as long as a central 
Jewish authority existed, this principle did not restrict Jew- 
ish law in any way. But, with the dispersion of the people to 
various centers and the cessation of central authority, from 
the tenth century onwards, Jewish law was in danger of turn- 
ing into an academic subject, its development obstructed and 
creativity suppressed. The halakhic Sages were aware of this 
and prevented it by limiting the scope of the rule ‘the law of 
the kingdom is law. They subordinated the halakha to Gen- 
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tile law only in particular cases and conditions and rejected its 
application to civil cases between private parties as discussed 
above. To this end, the talmudic sources implying the wider 
scope of the rule were harmonized and reinterpreted (Sefer 
Haterumot 46, 8,5) and sometimes the apprehensions of un- 
dermining the Jewish legal system are explicitly stated (Meiri, 
Beit ha-Behirah, BK 113b). It might well be that the very limi- 
tations of the rule resulted that when it had been applied, the 
foreign legal elements were not merely recognized and vali- 
dated but also integrated into Jewish law. (See Bibliography, 
Elon, (1988), 61-66; Elon (1994), 68-73.) 


Criminal Jurisdiction by Non-Jewish Authorities 
Recognized by Jewish Law 

The rule “the law of the kingdom is law” was employed for 
this purpose by the Israeli Supreme Court in the case of Aloni 
(HCJ, 852/86, Aloni v. Ministry of Justice, judgment, 41 (2), 1). 
The Supreme court was asked to decide whether to instruct 
the State to extradite to France a man charged with murder in 
a French court. The defendant was already declared extradit- 
able according to Israeli Extradition Law and in accordance 
with the treaty between the two countries. But the Minister of 
Justice decided not to implement the extradition, due to the 
potential life-threatening situations that the defendant may 
face in the French jail from other prisoners. Justice Menachem 
Elon extensively discussed the approach of Jewish Law on 
the subject of extradition as it was treated throughout the 
Dispersion when the gentile authorities demanded from the 
Jewish congregations the handing over of Jews accused of 
severe criminal charges. The first part of Elon’s opinion dis- 
cussed whether Jewish Law enabled the extradition of one 
accused of serious crimes to gentiles on the grounds of the 
criminal accusation itself (pp. 76-90, of judgment; q.v. “Ex- 
tradition”). 

The second part of the opinion relates to the issue of 
whether Jews have to inform the gentile authorities about 
criminal acts committed by Jews on the grounds that gentile 
jurisdiction to try all citizens is recognized within the frame- 
work of the rule “the law of the kingdom is law.” The following 
is a brief summary of the main points of that decision. Solo- 
mon ben Abraham Adret (Rashba) in a Responsum quoted by 
the Beit Yosef commentary on Tur (HM 308/12) relates to a case 
in which the Jewish community was requested by the gentile 
authorities to investigate whether a certain Jew had committed 
a felony, in order that he be punished. Rashba relying on the 
principle of “the law of the kingdom is law” ruled that when 
a Jewish court was acting by license of the authorities, there 
was no need to observe the usual requirements of admissible 
evidence by Jewish law such as forewarning, competent wit- 
nesses etc. - even in capital cases because “if we do not say 
this, but insist on adherence to Biblical law in procedural law, 
the world would become a wasteland and murderers and their 
cronies would proliferate ...” (ibid. according to the version 
published by Kaufmann in: jqr, 8 (1896), 228, 235-6; p. 90 in 
Aloni judgment). 
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R. Samuel *Medina (Responsa Maharashdam, uM, no. 55) 
upheld the opinion of a Responsum by Abraham ben David 
of Posquiéres (Rabad) and clearly states on the basis of “the 
law of the kingdom is law” that measures taken by the gov- 
ernment to punish criminal felons were entirely justified, as 
it was within the authority of the government to legislate laws 
in its jurisdiction (p. 91, Aloni judgment). 

In the 19" century R. Moses Schick (Responsa Maharam 
Schick, HM, no. 50) cites the abovementioned responsum by 
Rashba in a case where it was known, though not proved, in 
the Jewish community that a certain woman had murdered 
her husband. The question was whether to hand her over to 
the non-Jewish authorities. Rabbi Schick ruled that punish- 
ment meted out by the authorities was legitimate for “...all 
they do to improve social order is legitimate” (pp. 91-92, 
Aloni judgment). 

In this context, Justice Elon also quotes R. Meir Dan 
Plotzki (Poland, 198-20 cent.; Kelei Hemdah, Mishpatim 1) 
who says that the talmudic prohibition of seeking remedy in 
non-Jewish courts did not apply to European state courts of 
his time, and it was preferable to bring cases before them be- 
cause dina de-malkhuta dina. 

On the basis of these sources, Justice Elon ruled that the 
provision of Extradition Act 5714 - 1954 was congruent with 
Jewish Law which negates evasion of criminally charged sus- 
pects from standing trial, especially in capital cases, if the 
Jewish court was unable to adjudicate them. Numerous great 
halakhic authorities were of the opinion that such a suspect 
should be handed over to a court which had the authority to 
try him, either by the authority of Jewish Law itself, or under 
the authority of the principle dina de-malkhuta dina. (p. 96, 
Aloni judgment). Rabbi S. Israeli disagrees (see bibliography) 
with this conclusion. In his opinion the scope of ‘the law of 
the kingdom is law’ is limited to the particular country (and 
it cannot be invoked in an international situation). For a more 
extensive discussion see *Extradition. 


The Validity of the Rule Concerning Israeli Law 

Since the establishment of the State of Israel, rabbinical courts 
frequently address themselves to the relationship between 
Israeli Civil Law and Jewish Law. On many occasions, rab- 
binical courts have conferred binding authority on the state 
law within the halakhic discourse of Jewish Law on the basis 
of the rule dina de-malkhuta dina. 


1. THE ADOPTION OF VARIOUS STATE LAWS BY RABBINI- 
CAL Courts. The application of Israeli Law by rabbinical 
courts on various matters, and based on usage or community 
enactment, was discussed by the Israeli Supreme Court in the 
case of Vilozhny (HcJ 323/81 Vilozhny v. The Great Rabbinical 
Court, judgment 36(2) 733). The appellant requested the court 
to annul the decision of the Great Rabbinical Court which had 
ruled that the appellant had to vacate the apartment in which 
he lived with his wife, after having been granted a divorce, due 
to the violent behavior of the husband. The appellant argued 
that the court should have recognized that the apartment was 
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occupied by him according to the Landlord and Tenant Law 
(Consolidated Version), 5732 — 1972, and thus not order the 
sale of the apartment as if it were vacant. The Rabbinical Court 
determined that its ruling did not contradict the landlord and 
tenant law “which was given the same halakhic validity as any 
usage or regulation enacted by the community.’ The Supreme 
Court (Justice M. Elon) relates to this comment of the Rab- 
binical Court, and adds that rabbinical courts in numerous 
instances tend to adopt Israeli Law, describing the various 
methods of adoption, illustrated by examples. We shall quote 
here implementations based on dina de-malkhuta dina in or- 
der to further clarify this point. 


During their decision-making process, Rabbinical Courts also 
make use from time to time of the principle of “the law of the 
kingdom is law” in order to validate various legal transactions, 
if they were not valid according to Jewish Law (e.g., concern- 
ing a bank guarantee defective in collaterals, app. 5725/47, RC 
judgment E 264, pp. 267-270; concerning the competence of 
a legal personality, the recognition of which was uncertain by 
traditional Jewish Law [in this case R.S. Dichovsky ruled that 
on the basis of “the law of the kingdom is law” it was possible 
to create new concepts in civil law, and even to create a new 
category of legal personalities] (case 11183/32, RC Judgment J 
273, pp. 288-289); concerning entry of property at the land reg- 
istry [in that case the court raised the question discussed above, 
whether “the law of the kingdom is law” applied in the Land of 
Israel]). The court ruled that since the registration was entered 
prior to the establishment of the State of Israel, in the time of 
British rule, there was no doubt about the validity of the rule 
(appeal 26/127, Rc Judgment F 376, pp. 380-382). In some cases 
the Rabbinical Court even annulled transactions valid accord- 
ing to Jewish Law, if they have not met the requirements of the 
State Law (e.g., the requirement to enter a purchase in the land 
registry, though Jewish Law only requires an agreement (file 
747/26, RC Judgment F 249 p. 252). 


The court noted that “when the principle of ‘the law of the 
kingdom is law’ is evoked, the ruling by State Law is given 
binding validity, but it does not become a part of the Jewish 
Law” (p. 740 CJ, Vilozhny). 

It has to be noted that in a later ruling (file 307/38 RC 
judgment 12 279 p. 294) the Haifa District Rabbinical Court 
ruled (on the basis of Responsa Hatam Sofer, HM no. 44) that 
even though the applicability of dina de-malkhuta dina in the 
Land of Israel was a matter of controversy (see above), even the 
opponents concurred that, concerning usage and enactments 
with the aim of regulating trade to the public benefit, the rule 
applied also in the Land of Israel. Based on this principle, the 
court ruled that transfer of landed property which was not 
entered in the registry office was not valid, even if the act of 
acquisition had met the requirements of Jewish Law, because 
the law requiring registration as a precondition for a transac- 
tion of property intended to prevent fraud in land sales, and in 
such cases the rule of dina de-malkhuta dina was in force. 


2. SPOUSES’ JOINTLY OWNED PROPERTY PROCEDURES. A 
special case in which the question of using the rule of “the 
law of the kingdom is law” for the integration of State Law 
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and Supreme Court rulings into the legal system of rabbini- 
cal courts (see *bet din) was addressed, concerned the alloca- 
tion of jointly owned property of couples about to be divorced. 
Israeli civil courts have ruled for numerous years to divide the 
property in equal shares (The Procedure of Spouses’ Prop- 
erty). After subsequent legislation (The Property Relations Be- 
tween Spouses Act 5733 — 1973), this ruling became State Law 
also binding for Rabbinical Courts (q.v. Matrimonial Prop- 
erty). In this context diverging opinions have been developed 
among contemporary halakhic authorities. In the opinion of 
R. Shlomo Dichovsky, judge of the Great Rabbinical Court 
(Tehumin, 18 (1998), pp. 18-31; 19 (1999), pp. 205-20) rabbini- 
cal courts have to adjudicate according to the Spouses’ Prop- 
erty Procedures, by the authority of the ‘law of the kingdom is 
law’ principle. In his opinion, judgments should be made on 
the assumption that the principle also obtained in the Land 
of Israel and applied also to laws enacted by the democratic 
government and to the precedents set by judicial legislation. 
Since the Israeli Supreme Court regards its own judgments as 
part of the binding law, there is no difference between a judg- 
ment and a law. Therefore, in his opinion, judgments of the 
Supreme Court should not be subjected to the distinction, of 
some authorities, between an explicit state law - to which dina 
de-malkhuta dina applies — and the legal precedent of a local 
court to which it does not. Since all citizens of the country 
are familiar with and conduct their affairs according to the 
Spouses’ Property Procedure, and since it can be supported 
by Jewish usage, it has to be accepted by the authority of dina 
de-malkhuta dina. This is so with regard to presumption of 
jointly owned property, though it originates from court rul- 
ings, and the principle of ‘the law of the kingdom is law surely 
has to be applied to it and cases should be adjudicated accord- 
ingly in Rabbinical Courts. 

A different view is expressed by R. Abraham Sher- 
man, also a judge of the Great Rabbinical Court (Tehumin, 
18 (1988), pp. 32-40); 19 (1999), 205-20). His opinion is that 
laws and legal definitions not prompted by circumstances or 
social developments to improve the administration of proper 
order, but by the ideological inclinations of legislators or judges 
of the state courts, do not warrant the application of dina de- 
malkhuta dina, because it contradicts the principles of the 
Torah. Furthermore, it cannot be factually ascertained that 
the Spouses’ Property Procedure was unanimously accepted, 
and therefore presume that all marriages take place with the 
assumption that the jointly owned property would be divided 
according to this procedure. Hence, it is difficult to find a hal- 
akhic basis for the Spouses’ Property Procedure. So when the 
issue was the allocation of matrimonial assets rather than an 
enactment for the public benefit, ‘the law of the kingdom is 
law ought not to be evoked. 


3. THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN JEWISH LAW AND THE 
ISRAELI STATE LAW. Justice Elon, in his opinion on the 
above-mentioned Vilozhny appeal, also discussed the desir- 
able principles for the relationship between the State (secu- 
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lar) and the rabbinical legal systems. The main points are as 
follows (pp. 740-42 Hc judgment): 

We may distinguish between three possible methods by 
which Rabbinical Courts could confer binding validity on 
Israeli Civil Law. One way is the recognition of the binding va- 
lidity, based on the principle of ‘the law of the kingdom is law’ 
as explained above. The other method is adoption - by means 
of the legal basis of a custom (or usage) in Jewish Law that in- 
tegrates a certain law which then becomes an integral part of 
it. If there was an existing public usage of a certain legal norm, 
this norm may be recognized in certain circumstances as part 
of the Jewish legal system and may even be valid in spite of 
contradicting a particular law in Jewish civil law. Rabbinical 
courts make frequent use of the legal basis of usage (situmta 
in talmudic terminology) in order to absorb various princi- 
ples and laws from other legal systems (*minhag). The third 
method is legislation; the community or its leaders enjoy a lim- 
ited measure of judicial authority and may make new laws in 
various legal spheres. In talmudic times this was called “the 
authority to impose punishments” (mesi’in al kiztan) but in 
later periods it has become known as “enactment of the pub- 
lic? These enactments have greatly enriched Jewish Law and 
became an integral part of it (*takkanot ha-kahal). 

From time to time, rabbinical courts make use of the 
principle of dina de-malkhuta dina or the recognition of com- 
mon usage in order to validate or absorb laws from other legal 
systems. However, there are rare instances in which rabbini- 
cal courts recognize a state law on the basis of an “enactment 
of the public” This method has a fundamental and far-reach- 
ing importance, because as we said, the law of the state thus 
becomes part of the Jewish legal system. In the Vilozhny ap- 
peal, the Supreme Court noted that the ruling of the rabbinical 
court, to which the appeal related, made use of this method 
with regard to the Landlord and Tenant Act, since the rabbini- 
cal court stated that “it was given the same halakhic validity as 
any usage or regulation enacted by the community.’ The court 
also noted that with regard to the Landlord and Tenant Law 
a ruling had already been given by Rabbi Obadiah Hadayah, 
that it should be regarded as an enactment made by the lead- 
ers of the community since “here we are not concerned with 
foreign laws, but with laws enacted by the government for 
the benefit of the people of the country...” (Responsa Yaskil 
Avdi, 6, HM no. 8). 

During its development and history, Jewish Law has 
many times met the need to confront other legal systems, cre- 
ated by foreign nations. The need to cope with a different legal 
system created by the Jewish people itself, whose legislative 
and judicial institutions do not recognize the authority of the 
halakhah as their guiding principle, is a new phenomenon in 
Jewish history. The recognition and validation of Israeli civil 
law on the basis of dina de-malkhuta dina or even based on 
the authority of common usage indicate an approach that 
conceived the state legal system as an entity without any in- 
herent creative connection with Jewish Law. Conversely, hal- 
akhic recognition and validation of the Jewish state based on 
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“enactments of the community” conceive the state legal sys- 
tem as a product of Jewish creativity, in accordance with one 
of the historical legal methods recognized by the Jewish legal 
system, and this is the preferable way for the future integra- 


tion of Israeli and Jewish Laws. 
[Menachem Elon (24 ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Rodriguez, Sheelot u-Teshuvot Orah la- 
Zaddik (1785), 586-74a; D. Hoffmann, Mar Samuel, Rector der jue- 
dischen Akademie zu Nehardea in Babylonien (1873); J. Newman, Ag- 
ricultural Life of the Jews in Babylonia between the Years 20 c.E. and 
500 C.E. (1932); J. Horovitz, in: MGwyJ, 80 (1936), 215-31; A. Roth, in: 
Ha-Soker, 5 (1937-38), 110-25; F. Kern, Kingship and Law in the Mid- 
dle Ages (1939); P. Biberfeld, Dina de-Malkhuta Dina (Schriftenreihe 
des Bundes Juedischer Akademiker, vol. 2, n.d.); T. Leibowitz, in: Ha- 
Peraklit, 4 (1947), 230-8; ILM. Horon, Mehkarim (1951), 41-1343 ET, 7 
(1956), 295-308; S. Bendov, in: Talpioth, 7 (1960), 395-405; 8 (1963), 
79-84, 526-303 9 (1964), 230-7; S. Lieberman and Y. Kutscher, in: Le- 
shonenu, 27 (1963), 34-39; S. Safrai, in: JJs, 14 (1963), 67-70; M. Beer, 
in: Tarbiz, 33 (1963/64), 247-58; S. Albeck, in: Sefer Yovel... Abraham 
Weiss (1964), 109-25; D. Daube, Collaboration with Tyranny in Rab- 
binic Law (1965); Neusner, Babylonia, 2 (1966); L. Landman, Jewish 
Law in the Diaspora: Confrontation and Accomodation (1968); Elon, 
Mafte’ah, 39f. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Elon, Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri 
(1988), 1:16, 53, 58ff., 71, 117, 123, 175, 557, 566, 570, 602, 624, 654, 670, 
747, 760, 765, 3:1325, 1486, 1529 ff, 1633 ff; idem, Jewish Law (1994), 1:16, 
59, 64ff., 79, 132, 139, 173, 194; 2:600, 677, 688, 700, 745; 771, 809, 828, 
921, 941, 936; 4:1583, 1767, 1818f., 194.4 ff; idem, Jewish Law (Cases and 
Materials) (1999), 391-98, 369-88; idem, “Dinei Hasgara ba-Mishpat 
ha-Ivri; in: Tehumin, 8 (1986), 263; S. Yisraeli, Hasgarat Avaryan le- 
Shiput Zar, ibid, 287; M. Elon and B. Lifshitz, Mafteah ha-Sheelot ve- 
ha-Teshuvot shel Hahmei Sefarad u-Zefon Afrikah (1986), 1:81-83; B. 
Lifshitz and E. Shohetman, Mafteah ha-Sheelot ve-ha-Teshuvot shel 
Hakhmei Ashkenaz, Zarefat ve-Italyah (1997), 52-53; S. Shilo, Dina de- 
Malkhuta Dina (1975); S. Dikhovsky, “‘Hilkhot Shittuf’ - Ha-Im Dina 
Demalkhuta?’, in: Tehumin, 18 (1998); A. Sherman, “‘Hilkhot Shittuf, 
le-Or Mishpetei ha-Torah, in: Tehumin, 19 (1999), 205; Y. Rivlin, Ha- 
Yerushah ve-ha-Zevaa ba-Mishpat ha-Ivri (1999) 293-304. 


DINAH (Heb. 477), the daughter of *Jacob and his wife *Leah 
(Gen. 30:21). Of her life, the Bible records only that during her 
family’s stay in the vicinity of *Shechem, she was raped by 
Shechem, the son of Hamor the Hivite. Jacob’s sons, *Simeon 
and *Levi, avenged their sister by slaughtering the male pop- 
ulation of Shechem, carrying off the women and children, 
and taking their goods and livestock as spoil (Gen. 34). The 
biblical narrative contains divergent appraisals of this act of 
revenge. On the one hand, Jacob strongly disapproves of his 
sons deeds, and while his immediate reaction is based on a 
fear of reprisal by the local population (34:30), on his death- 
bed (49:5-7) he once again expresses disgust at their con- 
duct, prophesying that their descendants would be scattered 
in later Israel. On the other hand, the story’s emphatic ending 
(“Should our sister be treated like a whore?” 34:31) appeals to 
the reader to understand their behavior and even to approve it. 
This ambivalence is reflected in later Jewish tradition as well 
(Judith 9:2-4; Gen. R. 80:12; Yal., Gen. 134-5). 

Scholars who find a historical kernel in the story point to 
the absence of the tribes of Simeon and Levi from the tribal 
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list of the Song of Deborah (Judges 5) and see in Genesis 34 
and Genesis 49:5-7 an etiology of that absence. Others read 
the chapter from the anthropological perspective of ingroup 
versus outgroup marriage in proto-Israelite times. Still oth- 
ers (see Amit in Bibliography) understand the chapter as a 
hidden polemic of the post-exilic period directed against the 
practice of conversion to Judaism. Thanks to the feminist 
movement, more attention has been paid to the story of Di- 
nah than in previous generations. The question raised recently 
of whether the story describes an actual rape is complicated 
by the absence of a single term for “rape” (post-biblical anas) 
from Biblical Hebrew. 

The Bible relates nothing further of Dinah’s life, nor of 
her progeny, after this episode, although she is numbered 
among those who immigrated to Egypt (Gen. 46:15). 


[Jacob S. Levinger / S. David Sperling (24 ed.)] 


In the Aggadah 
Dinah was destined to be a male, but Leah, out of compas- 
sion for her sister Rachel, prayed that she be a girl, so that of 
the 12 sons whom she knew Jacob was destined to beget, two 
would be born to her sister. Leah called her daughter Dinah 
because of the judgment (din) she had thus passed on herself 
(Ber. 60a). Both Jacob and Leah are held partly responsible for 
the tragedy of Dinah. Dinah, desiring to show off her beauty to 
the Canaanite (Tanh. B. on Gen. 34:1), “went out,’ in the same 
way that her mother “went out” (see Gen. 30:16), and “as the 
mother so was the daughter” (Gen. R. 80:1). According to an- 
other view, however, she never willingly left her tent. Shechem 
made her do so through a subterfuge (PdRE 38). Jacob was 
to blame in that he concealed Dinah from his brother. Be- 
cause he refused to give her in marriage to the circumcised 
Esau, she was ravished by the uncircumcised Shechem (Gen. 
R. 80:4). Jacob was thereby punished for staying in Shechem 
and delaying his departure to Beth-El (Lev. R. 37:1). Accord- 
ing to one view, Asenath, the wife of Joseph (Gen. 41:45), was 
a daughter of Dinah. Abandoned by Jacob and found and ad- 
opted by *Potiphar (Poti-Phera) in Egypt, she was recognized 
by Joseph by an amulet which Jacob had given her; she later 
became Joseph's wife (PdRE 38). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.A. Speiser, Genesis (1964), 262-8; de Vaux, 
Anc Isr, 368; Meisler (Mazar), in: BIES, 15 (1950), 84; EM, 2 (1965), 
653-4 (incl. bibl.); Ginzberg, Legends, 1 (1925), 395-400; 5 (1925), 
313-4. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Meyers, in: ADB, 2, 200; I. Sheres, 
Dinah’s Rebellion (1990); D. Fewell and D. Gunn, in: JBL, 110 (1991), 
193-211; A. Keefe, in: Semeia, 61 (1993), 79-97; L. Bechtel, in: jsoT, 
62 (1994), 19-36; Y. Amit, in: M. Fox (ed.), Texts, Temples, and Tradi- 
tions (Fs Haran; 1996), 11-28; M. Gruber, in: Beth Mikra, 157 (1999), 
119-27; E. van Wolde, in: vT, 52 (2002), 528-44. 


DINE, JIM (1935-_), U.S. painter, sculptor, printmaker, per- 
formance artist, book illustrator, stage designer, and poet. 
Cincinnati-born Jim Dine studied art at the Cincinnati Art 
Academy (1951-53), the Boston Museum School (fall 1955), 
and Ohio University (1954-57). He burst onto the art scene 
as a purveyor of artist performances known as Happenings 
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after moving to New York City in 1958. The 324 performance, 
Smiling Workman (1960), was followed by The Vaudeville Show 
(1960) and Car Crash (1960). At this time Dine also began 
making assemblages — canvases that incorporate found mate- 
rials. Lawnmower from 1962 employs an actual lawnmower on 
a pedestal. The handlebars of this ordinary object lean against 
the canvas, which is mounted on the wall and painted with 
thick hues of green and yellow, suggesting grass and the sun. 
This kind of mixed-media work is one of many that utilize the 
everyday objects that continue to define Dine’s oeuvre. 

During the 1960s Dine was associated with Pop art, but 
the cold impartiality of the movement went against the artist’s 
desire to imbue his work with elements of his own personal- 
ity. Throughout the years, Dine instilled new layers of mean- 
ing in the varied objects which preoccupy his art, including 
hearts, trees, tools, gates, the Venus de Milo, and robes. These 
themes are reiterated in different media and in different styles. 
Tools have been painted, drawn, and created as prints, as well 
as used in assemblages. Similarly, bathrobes - introduced in 
1964 — have been rendered in many media. The empty robes 
are meant to be self-portraits. Painted while in Jerusalem, 
Light Comes upon the Old City (1979) is a large canvas show- 
ing a dark empty robe suffused with golden light. 

Ever restless and continually experimental, in 1966 the 
prolific Dine designed the costumes for the San Francisco Ac- 
tor’s Workshop production of A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
and in 1967-68 he designed costumes for a version of Oscar 
Wilde's Picture of Dorian Gray that never reached the stage. 
Several illustrated volumes of Dine’s poems have been pub- 
lished (1969, 1987). He also illustrated a version of Guillaume 
Apollinaire’s The Poet Assassinated (1968) and Sigmund Freud’s 
‘The Case of the Wolf-Man (1993), among other books. In 1998 
Dine designed a heart logo for the 67» General Assembly of 
the Jewish Council of Federations in Jerusalem. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.W,. Beal, Jim Dine: Five Themes (1984); 
C.W. Glenn, Jim Dine: Drawings (1985); J.E. Feinberg, Jim Dine (1995); 
M. Livingstone, Jim Dine: The Alchemy of Images (1998); E. Carpenter, 
Jim Dine Prints, 1985-2000: A Catalogue Raisonné (2002). 


[Samantha Baskind (2"4 ed.)] 


DINER, HASIA R. (1946-_), scholar of American Jewish his- 
tory. Born in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, the daughter of Morris 
and Ita Schwartzman, she received her Bachelor of Arts degree 
from the University of Wisconsin at Madison in 1968 and her 
doctorate from the University of Illinois in 1975. In 1975 Diner 
became an instructor in history at the University of Maryland, 
College Park; she served as a research associate at Radcliffe 
College from 1978 to 1980. From 1980 to 1984 she taught at 
the American University in Washington, D.c., and then from 
1984 to 1996 was professor of history in the Department of 
American Studies at the University of Maryland. 

In 1996 Diner became the Paul S. and Sylvia Steinberg 
Professor of American Jewish History at New York Univer- 
sity, and she was appointed as director of the Goldstein-Goren 
Center for American Jewish History at New York University in 
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2003. She was a visiting lecturer at numerous academic con- 
ferences and universities, including Williams College, Michi- 
gan State University, the Jewish Theological Seminary, and the 
University of Munich. 

Diner was a specialist in immigration history and the 
history of relations between American Jews and other ethnic 
and racial groups. Her many books and articles explore vari- 
ous aspects of immigration, identity, women’s experience, and 
relationships between, for example, Jewish Americans and Af- 
rican Americans. Her works include In the Almost Promised 
Land: American Jews and Blacks, 1915-1935 (1977); A Time for 
Gathering: The Second Migration, 1820-1880 (1992); Lower 
East Side Memories: The Jewish Place in America (2000); Hun- 
gering for America: Italian, Irish, and Jewish Foodways in the 
Age of Migration (2002); Her Works Praise Her: A History of 
Jewish Women in America from Colonial Times to the Present 
(with Beryl Lieff Benderly, 2002); and The Jews of the United 
States, 1645 to 2000 (2004). Lower East Side Memories received 
warm critical reception for its exploration of the transforma- 
tion of the Lower East Side from a neighborhood of Jewish 
immigrants to a locale of nostalgia and myth within Ameri- 
can Jewish memory. 

One of 20 living women historians included in Ameri- 
can Women Historians, 1700s-1900s (1998), Diner is a fellow 
of the American Academy for Jewish Research and a mem- 
ber of the Society of American Historians; she serves on the 
Executive Committee of the Academic Council of the Amer- 
ican Jewish Historical Society and on the Executive Board of 
the Association for Jewish Studies. She was coeditor of the 
Newsletter of the Association for Jewish Studies from 1999. As 
an expert in Jewish immigration history, Diner served as a 
consultant to numerous films and public history projects, in- 
cluding They Came for Good: A History of the Jewish People 
in America, Jews and Blacks in the Civil Rights Movement and 
“Sitting Shiva with the Rogarshevkys” at the Lower East Side 


Tenement Museum. 
[Dorothy Bauhoff (274 ed.)] 


DINES, ALBERTO (1932-_), Brazilian journalist, author, bi- 
ographer, and script writer. Dines was born in Rio de Janeiro. 
After starting at the Jornal Israelita in 1952, he advanced his 
career in journalism (writing mainly on cinema and politics) 
in prestigious Brazilian publications, also lecturing on journal- 
ism at universities in Brazil, Portugal, and the United States. 
In 1988 he published the biography Morte no paraiso: A tragé- 
dia de Stefan Zweig. In 1988-94 he lived in Portugal, where he 
carried out research on the Inquisition, published as Vinculos 
de fogo: Antonio José da Silva, o Judeu e outras historias da In- 
quisigao em Portugal e no Brasil (1992). In Lisbon he also wrote 
O bau de Abravanel. Uma crénica de sete séculos até Silvio San- 
tos (1990). The title story of his book Posso? (1972) describes the 
positive encounter between a Jew and a Christian on Christ- 
mas Eve. In 1979 he published a second book of short stories, 
E por que ndo eu? In 1996 Dines established Observatorio de 
Imprensa (http://observatoriodaimprensa.com.br), an internet 
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site on media criticism. He is director of LaBsOR (Journalism 
Advanced Studies Laboratory) at Campinas University. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.A. Costa and A. Devalle, “Entrevista con 
Alberto Dines, 21/8/2002,” at: www.tvebrasil.com.br/observatorio/ 
sobre_dines/memoria.htm; D.B. Lockhart, Jewish Writers of Latin 
America: A Dictionary (1997). 
[Florinda Goldberg (274 ed.)] 


DINESON, JACOB (1856-1919), Yiddish novelist. Dineson, 
who was born near Kovno (Kaunas), Lithuania, received a tra- 
ditional Jewish education and was influenced by the Haskalah 
movement. Before turning to Yiddish, he wrote Hebrew ar- 
ticles in Ha-Maggid, Ha-Meliz, and Ha-Shahar. His first Yid- 
dish novel, Be-Ovoyn Oves (“For the Parents’ Sins,” 1876), was 
banned by the Russian censor. Not until 13 years later and after 
rebutting H. *Graetz’s denunciation of Yiddish, did he pub- 
lish his second novel, which won the hearts of Yiddish read- 
ers and sold more than 200,000 copies: Ha-Neehovim ve-ha- 
Ne’imim oder der Shvartse Yungermantshik (“The Beloved and 
the Pleasant or The Black Youth,” 1877). He was the pioneer of 
the Yiddish sentimental novel, and retained the affection of the 
Yiddish reading public with his Even Negef (“Stumbling Block,” 
1890), Hershele (“Little Hershl,” 1891), and Yosele (“Little Yosl,;” 
1899). He also took the lead in modernizing elementary Jew- 
ish education through secular schools which were often called 
Dineson Schools. A close friend of I.L. Peretz, he helped es- 
tablish the latter’s fame. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, s.v.; LNYL, 2 (1958), 514-16; 
S. Niger, Dertseyler un Romanistn, 1 (1946), 78-83; S. Liptzin, Flow- 
ering of Yiddish Literature (1963), 78-83. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. 
Meisel, Noente un Eygene (1957), 13-20. 


[Chone Shmeruk / Samuel Spinner (274 ed.)] 


DININ, SAMUEL (1902-2005), U.S. educator. Born in Mo- 
gilev oblast, Russia, Dinin earned his bachelor’s degree at the 
City College of New York in 1922 and received his master’s de- 
gree and doctorate at Columbia University in 1923 and 1933, 
respectively. He was registrar and associate professor of edu- 
cation and history at the Manhattan-based Teachers Institute 
of the *Jewish Theological Seminary of America from 1926 to 
1945. In 1945, he was appointed executive director of the Los 
Angeles Bureau of Jewish Education. Through his efforts in 
that capacity, the Bureau established the Los Angeles Hebrew 
High School in 1949. Elected dean of the University of Judaism 
in Los Angeles in 1957, he was named chairman of the faculty 
and vice president in 1963. He continued under the vy’s aus- 
pices as its chair of faculties and its vice president until 1974, 
when he retired to become the college’s professor emeritus of 
education and history. Dinin played a key role in developing 
several institutional pillars of Jewish education in Los Angeles, 
including the West Coast’s Bureau of Jewish Education (BJE) 
affiliate, the University of Judaism (uj), and Camp Ramah. He 
wrote Judaism in a Changing Civilization (1933) and served as 


editor of Jewish Education. 
[Leon H. Spotts] 
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DINITZ, SIMCHA H. (1929-2003), Israeli diplomat and 
politician, member of the Eleventh Knesset. Born in Tel Aviv, 
Dinitz served in the Haganah and the rpF. He studied political 
science at the University of Cincinnati in Ohio and received a 
B.Sc. in international relations and an M.Sc. in international 
law from the School of Foreign Service at Georgetown Uni- 
versity in Washington, D.c. In 1958 he joined the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, first in the Information Department and from 
1962 as deputy director general. In 1963 he was appointed as 
Golda Meir’s political secretary and was twice a member of the 
Israeli delegation to the uN General Assembly. In 1966-68 he 
served in the Israeli Embassy in Rome and 1968-69 in Wash- 
ington in charge of information. In 1972 Golda Meir appointed 
him director general of the Prime Minister’s Office, and at the 
end of November 1972 he was appointed ambassador to the 
US., remaining in office through the Yom Kippur War and the 
beginning of the peace process with Egypt, playing an impor- 
tant role in arranging for the American airlift of weapons to 
Israel in the course of the Yom Kippur War and participating 
in the team that negotiated the Camp David Accord in Sep- 
tember 1978. During his service in the U.S., Dinitz developed 
close relations with Henry *Kissinger when the latter served 
as President Nixon's national security advisor and then secre- 
tary of state. In the years 1979-84 Dinitz held the position of 
vice president of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. In 1984 
he was elected on the Alignment list to the Eleventh Knes- 
set, but resigned from the Knesset in March 1988 after being 
elected chairman of the Executive of the World Zionist Orga- 
nization and Jewish Agency, a position he held in 1986-s. In 
this period he oversaw the opening of the gates of the former 
Soviet Union to Jewish emigration, and Operation Solomon, 
in which 14,000 Ethiopian Jews were airlifted to Israel in a 
single day in May 1991. 

Dinitz was forced to resign before his term was over 
due to charges brought against him for allegedly using a Jew- 
ish Agency credit card for personal purchases. In 1996 he 
was found guilty by the District Court of Jerusalem for fraud- 
ulently expropriating $22,000 in this manner, but the fol- 
lowing year was exonerated by the Supreme Court on ap- 


peal. 
{Susan Hattis Rolef (2"¢ ed.)] 


DINITZ, SIMON (1926- ), U.S. sociologist and criminolo- 
gist. Dinitz received his Ph.D. from the University of Wis- 
consin at Madison in 1951. After his first teaching job there, 
Dinitz became professor of sociology at Ohio State Univer- 
sity and research assistant in psychiatry. His special interest 
was the sociology of deviant behavior as expressed in delin- 
quency and mental disorders, and he worked on the preven- 
tion of hospitalization for schizophrenics. He also served as 
senior fellow in the Academy of Contemporary Problems. He 
served as president of the American Society of Criminology 
(1971) as well as vice president (1968 and 1969). He capped his 
academic career as professor emeritus of sociology at Ohio 
State University. 
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A pioneer in the fields of sociology, psychology, crimi- 
nal behavior, and public policy, Dinitz collaborated in writ- 
ing such books as Social Problems: Dissensus and Deviation 
(1967); Women after Treatment (1968); Critical Issues in the 
Study of Crime (1968); Schizophrenics in the Community: 
An Experiment in the Prevention of Hospitalization (1967); 
‘The Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency: An Experiment (1972); 
Schizophrenics in the New Custodial Community: Five Years 
After the Experiment (1974); In Fear of Each Other: Studies 
of Dangerousness in America (1977); The Mad, the Bad, and 
the Different (1981); and Introduction to Criminology: Order 
and Disorder (1988). In acknowledgment of his lifelong dedi- 
cation to improving the knowledge base of corrections and 
having trained many correctional practitioners, the Ohio 
Community Corrections Organizations created the Dr. Si- 
mon Dinitz Achievement Award, which is given to a com- 
munity correctional practitioner who has made contribu- 
tions to the improvement of community correction in Ohio. 
Similarly, the Ohio Department of Rehabilitation and Cor- 
rection presents the Simon Dinitz Criminal Justice Research 
Award. 


[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


DINUR (Dinaburg), BENZION (1884-1973), historian and 
educator. Dinur received his education in Lithuanian yeshi- 
vot, at Berne University, at the Berlin Hochschule, and at 
Petrograd University. He taught in several Jewish schools; at 
Jewish teachers’ training colleges; and in “Oriental studies” 
courses. He was also active in the Zionist and Jewish Labor 
movements and in the problems of Jewish education. In 1921 
Dinur settled in Erez Israel and from 1923 to 1948 served as 
a teacher and later as head of the Jewish Teachers’ Train- 
ing College, Jerusalem. In 1936 he was appointed lecturer in 
modern Jewish history at the Hebrew University and became 
professor in 1948 and professor emeritus in 1952. Dinur was 
among the founders and editors of the bibliographical quar- 
terly Kirjath Sepher (1924) and of the historical annual (later 
quarterly) Zion and of such historiographical projects as the 
Sefer ha-Yishuv (2 vols., 1939-44), Sefer ha-Ziyyonut (1938, 
1954”), and Toledot ha-Hagganah (1954-59). He was elected 
to the first Knesset on the Mapai list and served as minister 
for education and culture from 1951 to 1955, when he was re- 
sponsible for the 1953 State Education Law, which put an end 
to the prevailing party “trend” education system. From 1953 
to 1959 Dinur was president of *Yad Vashem. In 1973 he was 
awarded the Israel Prize in education. 

As a historian Dinur brought a Zionist approach to the 
understanding of Jewish history. Central to his historical stud- 
ies is the idea of the fluctuation of the Jewish psyche and Jew- 
ish community structure between establishment in the Dias- 
pora and a yearning for redemption, with Erez Israel as the 
focus of these continuous tensions; this was the determining 
factor, which gave unity to the history of the people in the 
Diaspora and determined the change of periods and their 
character. Dinur’s studies underline the national value of the 
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Jewish communal presence in Erez Israel from the capture 
of Jerusalem in 70 c.£. to the Arab conquest in 636 and its 
end in the Crusader period. For the historiography of mod- 
ern Jewish history, he stressed the importance of research 
into the social ideology of Hasidism and of the Hovevei Zion 
movement. Dinur believed it best to let the sources speak for 
themselves, and in some of his major works, quotations, with 
his introductions and notes, are collected into literary unity. 
The subject of the division of Jewish history into periods oc- 
cupied Dinur’s mind a good deal, particularly the passage 
from the Middle Ages to modern times. According to him 
the latter period began in 1700, the year of the great immi- 
gration to Erez Israel. 

Among his major works are a history of the Jewish peo- 
ple divided into two series, of which the first part of the first 
series appeared under the title of Yisrael be-Arzo (1938), and 
the second series under the title Yisrael ba-Golah (5 vols., 1926, 
1958°, 1961-66"); a history of Hibbat Zion, Hibbat Ziyyon (2 
vols., 1932-34); see also Mefallesei Derekh (Pioneers, 1947); 
and Arakhim u-Derakhim (1958), a study of the educational 
and cultural problems of modern Israel. Dinur also edited the 
correspondence between A. Mapu and A. Kaplan (1929); the 
correspondence and the letters of Mapu (1970); of S.J. Rapo- 
port with R. Kircheim, Z. Frankel and others (1928); and the 
Zionist writings of Hermann Schapira (1925). A collection of 
Dinur’s miscellaneous studies appeared in 1955 under the title 
Be-Mifneh ha-Dorot; volume 1 of his memoirs under the title 
of Be-Olam she-Shaka 1884-1914 appeared in 1958, and vol- 
ume 2, Bi-Ymei Milhamah u-Mahpekhah 1914-21, in 1960. A 
collection of essays, Sefer Dinaburg, in Dinur’s honor was pub- 
lished by Y. Baer, J. Guttmann, and M. Schwabe in 1949 (with 
a bibliography up to 1948), and a volume of appreciation on 
the occasion of his 70‘ birthday (1954). In 1969 a volume of 
his essays appeared in English, Israel and the Diaspora. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.J. Cohen in: Zion, 18 (1955), 169-993 23-24 
(1958-59), 102-8; Devarim al Prof. Benzion Dinur Sar ha-Hinnukh 


ve-ha-Tarbut bi-Melot Lo Shivim Shanah (1954), includes biographi- 
cal notes. 


°DIO CASSIUS (c. 160-230 c.£.), author of a Roman history, 
written in Greek. Dio frequently records the religious zeal and 
self-sacrificing spirit of the Jews. “Such was the fervor of their 
piety that the first Jews made prisoners during the conquest 
of the Temple by *Sosius [governor of Syria under Antony, 
37 B.C.E.] obtained by their supplications permission to reen- 
ter the sanctuary on the day of Saturn [Sabbath] and devote 
themselves with their compatriots to their temple ritual” (His- 
toria, 49:22). In some respects, his account of the Jewish war 
(66-70 C.E.) is more favorable to the Jews than that given by 
*Josephus. According to Dio, during the siege of Jerusalem, 
Titus received an injury to his left shoulder causing perma- 
nent weakness to his left hand. Some Roman soldiers deserted 
to the Jews because they believed that the town was impreg- 
nable. Dio, in common with Tacitus, notes the bravery of the 
Jews and commented that they were happy to fall near the 
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Temple and in its defense. Although they were a few arrayed 
against the might of the Roman army, they only gave in when 
a part of the Temple was in flames. “All believed that it was 
not a disaster but victory, salvation, and happiness to perish 
together with the Temple” (Historia, 66:6). Neither Vespasian 
nor Titus wished to assume the title of “Judaicus” (possibly be- 
cause that title might imply sympathy with Judaic teachings). 
Dio offers information about Jewish rebellions under Trajan 
and Hadrian. He loved the sensational and reports that the 
outbreak of Jewish revolts in the time of Trajan (115-117 C.E.) 
in Cyprus, Cyrene, and Egypt, was marked by scenes of stark 
horror (Epitome, 68:32). The Jews committed horrible out- 
rages, as the papyri likewise suggest, “destroying both Greeks 
and Romans.” The immediate cause of the Jewish revolt un- 
der *Bar Kokhba (132 c.£.) was Hadrian's intention to build a 
new city and temple on the ruins of Jerusalem as the official 
center of the colony of Aelia Capitolina. According to Dio, the 
defenders recruited soldiers from all countries of the Empire 
and beyond the Euphrates inhabited by their “fellow-nation- 
als.” The solidarity of Jews elsewhere in the Empire with the 
Judean rebels under Bar Kokhba is also stressed by Dio (Epit- 
ome, 69:13). In common with *Fronto, he reports that in the 
Bar Kokhba war the Romans sustained such severe losses that 
Hadrian, writing to the Senate, omitted the customary open- 
ing formula “I and my troops are well” Dios remark that “all 
those who observe the Jewish law may be called Jews, from 
whatever ethnic group they derive,” reflects the transformation 
of the Jewish nation into a worldwide religious community, 
with a steadily increasing number of proselytes. Like other 
writers of antiquity, he blames the Jews for their unsociable 
character and has little understanding for the practice of the 
Sabbath; but he pays homage to the Jews’ imageless cult and 
their only and unique God. The Jews, he states “are distin- 
guished from other nations by their whole mode of living, but 
particularly by the fact that they do not honor any of the other 
gods, adoring only one and with great fervor. There is no im- 
age of their divinity even in Jerusalem. They believe God to be 
ineffable and invisible, yet they devote to him a more fervent 
cult than all other mortals [see *Tacitus]. The Temple in Jeru- 
salem is very large and beautiful. The day of Saturn on which 
they fulfill a number of particular rites and refrain from doing 
any serious work is consecrated to the Sanctuary.’ Dio Cas- 
sius repeats the commonplace (see *Plutarch) that Jerusalem 
was captured on the Sabbath because the Jews refrained from 
defending it on that day. He alluded to Jewish proselytism in 
his statement that Domitian had people put to death on the 
charge of “atheism,” which in fact meant the acceptance of Jew- 
ish customs (Epitome, 67:14). The accusation of atheism was 
leveled against both Jews and Christians because they refused 
to share in the official heathen cult. Although, as mentioned, 
Dio Cassius shows contempt for Jewish observances and mis- 
understanding of the inner spirit of Judaism, he nevertheless 
admires the Jews’ loyalty to their pure belief and their persis- 
tence in the face of repression. Jewish history in Rome may 
be summed up in the words of Dio Cassius: “Though often 
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DIOCLETIAN, CAIUS VALERIANUS 


suppressed, they nevertheless mightily increase, so that they 
achieve even the free practice of their customs.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Reinach, Textes, 179ff.; Bentwich, in: Jar, 
23 (1932/33), 340 ff.; Schuerer, Hist, 301ff; Juster, Juifs, 2 (1914), 186ff. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Stern (ed.), Greek and Latin Authors on 
Jews and Judaism, vol. 2 (1980), 347-407. 
[Solomon Rappaport] 


°DIO CHRYSOSTOM (“golden-mouthed, called so for 
his eloquence; Dio of Prusa; c. 40-120 C.E.), orator. Accord- 
ing to the testimony of his biographer, Synesius (c. 365—413/ 
414; Bishop of Cyrene), in one of his speeches Dio described 
the *Essenes as a utopian-like community living “in the in- 
terior of Palestine” near the Dead Sea in the vicinity of So- 
dom. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Stern (ed.), Greek and Latin Authors on 
Jews and Judaism. vol. 1 (1974), 538-40. 
[Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


°DIOCLETIAN, CAIUS VALERIANUS, Roman emperor 
284-305 C.E. Diocletian is mentioned in Jewish sources on 
various occasions, particularly in the Jerusalem Talmud, and 
despite their aggadic embellishments they appear to contain 
at least a kernel of historical truth. Thus the fact that he was 
of lowly birth, the son of a humble scribe or of a slave (Eutro- 
pius, Breviarium 9:19, 2), is embellished in the Talmud to the 
effect that in his youth he was a swineherd, and the pupils of 
the Nasi Judah 11 used to mock and beat him. When he be- 
came emperor he sought to revenge himself on the Jews and 
summoned Judah to appear before him. Judah answered that 
they had derided Diocletian the swineherd but not Diocle- 
tian the emperor (TJ, Ter. 8:11, 46b). It is known that Diocle- 
tian was in Palestine, and in Tiberias, both in 286, during the 
patriarchate of Judah 11, and during his campaign against the 
Persians (297-8), and it is probable that he had contact with 
the leading Jews there. Similarly there is an echo of the heavy 
taxation which he imposed in Palestine in the story that the 
inhabitants of Paneas went into exile as a result of these taxes, 
and returned only after 30 years (TJ, Shev. 9:2, 38d). 

Diocletian showed a certain tolerance toward the Jews, 
one of the reasons probably being that Judaism - unlike Chris- 
tianity - had been declared a religio licita by the Romans. Thus, 
when he imposed a tax to provide sacrifices to the gods — a fact 
explicitly mentioned in the Talmud (TJ, Av. Zar. 5:4, 44a) — he 
excluded the Jews, but not the Samaritans, from this impost. 
The Jews reacted favorably to this treatment. It is stated that 
Hiyya b. Abba, who was a kohen, crossed a cemetery in order 
to meet him (TJ, Ber. 3:1, 6a). Shortly after his stay in Tiberias 
he issued an edict against bigamy (Cod. Just. 5:5, 2) and against 
aman marrying his niece, but they do not appear to have been 
applied to the Jews. The Talmud quotes an inscription which 
Diocletian inscribed when he dedicated a market place to 
Hercules (or Heraclius) in Tyre (Av. Zar. 1:4, 39d) and that he 
instituted waterworks in Syria. Evidence of his stay there is 
confirmed from the Codex of Justinian (14:41, 9). 
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DIODORUS OF SICILY 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Mommsen, Juristische Schriften, vol. 
2, pp. 196 ff; idem, in: Verhandlungen der Berliner Akademie (1860), 
417 ff.; Rappoport, Erekh Millin, 1 (1914), s.v. Erkulis; Kohut, Arukh, 
Suppl., 49; Halevy, Dorot, 2, 337; M. Rostovtzev, A Social and Eco- 
nomic History of the Roman Empire (1926). 


°DIODORUS OF SICILY (first century B.c.£.), author of a 
world history (called the “Library”) in 40 books, from the cre- 
ation of the world to Caesar’s conquest of Britain in 54 B.C.E. 
Hecataeus of Abdera was the source for his account of the 
Jews (40. frag. 2). Diodorus notes that “Moyses” claimed to 
have received his laws from the god named Iao. He also pro- 
vided a narrative on the capture of Jerusalem by the Romans 
in 63 B.C.E. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Palm, Uber Sprache und Stil des Diodoros 
von Sizilien (1955), pp. 167-89 in M. Stern (ed.), Greek and Latin Au- 
thors on Jews and Judaism, vol. 1 (1974). 


[Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


°DIODOTUS-TRYPHON (d. 137 B.c.£.), rebel against *De- 
metrius 11, king of Syria. According to Strabo, Tryphon came 
from Casiana (according to Josephus from Apameia). He 
served in the army of Alexander Balas and when uprisings 
began against the rule of Demetrius 11, he headed the insur- 
gents in Larissa. Another step that won him wide support in 
Syria was his taking care of Antiochus, the minor son of Al- 
exander *Balas, who at one time had been handed over to 
the Arab Malichus, ostensibly in order to prepare him for 
the throne. Tryphon appointed himself regent to the young 
king and assembled a large armed force. Demetrius was de- 
feated by Tryphon and compelled to withdraw from Antio- 
chia, whereupon Tryphon entered with the lad and gave him 
the title Antiochus v1. However the war between Demetrius 
and Tryphon continued. 

In Judea Tryphon succeeded in attracting to his side 
*Jonathan the Hasmonean, whom he confirmed in the high- 
priesthood in the name of “king” Antiochus, and appointed 
his brother *Simeon strategus of the whole coast from the 
boundary with Tyre to the border of Egypt. Jonathan gave 
considerable aid to Tryphon. He won over to himself a large 
part of the army of Demetrius, and grew so powerful that he 
became suspect in the eyes of Tryphon. As far as can be seen 
Tryphon aimed at that time at deposing the young Antiochus 
and proclaiming himself king. Suspecting that Jonathan might 
stand in his way he decided to remove him. He encountered 
the high priest at the head of a large army in Beth-Shean. 
Unable to make an attack on Jonathan, Tryphon employed a 
subterfuge. He loaded him with many gifts and honors and 
persuaded him to send his main army away, and keep only 
a small force. When Jonathan came to Ptolemais with only 
1,000 men, Tryphon fell upon him, murdered his men, and 
imprisoned him. He then proceeded to conquer Judea, but 
Jonathan's brother Simeon acted swiftly and with great energy, 
and was ready for battle when Tryphon arrived at the head of 
his army. Tryphon at first tried to negotiate and promised to 
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release Jonathan in exchange for a ransom and hostages, but 
he did not fulfill his promises and war ensued. However Try- 
phon was unsuccessful in his efforts to reach Jerusalem and he 
retreated northward. On the way Jonathan was put to death. 
Tryphon also put to death the young Antiochus, who was no 
longer important for his purposes, and proclaimed himself 
king (142/143 B.c.£.). The war between him and Demetrius 
continued for some years, and this state of affairs was largely 
unchanged even after Demetrius was captured by the Parthi- 
ans. Antiochus (Sidetes) seized the kingdom and succeeded in 
defeating Tryphon, who had fortified himself in Dora where 
he was besieged. Dora was compelled to submit to Antiochus, 
and Tryphon slipped away to Orthosia in Apamea where he 
committed suicide. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I Macc. 11:39-15:39; Jos., Ant., 13:131ff.; 
Schuerer, Gesch, 1 (1901°/*), 172ff., 234 ff; E.R. Bevan, The House of 
Seleucus, 2 (1902), 226ff., 236ff.; B. Niese, Geschichte der griechischen 
und makedonischen Staaten, 3 (1903), 277ff., 281ff. 


[Abraham Schalit] 


°DIOGENES LAERTIUS (third century c.£.?), author of 
“Lives of the Philosophers” (Vitae Philosophorum), a eulogis- 
tic account of the ancient Greek philosophers. In the prologue 
(1, 9) he mentions the view of some writers which traces the 
origin of the Jews back to the Magi. In a separate work, “Life 
of Socrates,” Diogenes mentions that the Jewish historian Jus- 
tus of Tiberias is the authority in regard to Plato's appearance 
at the trial of Socrates. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Stern (ed.), Greek and Latin Authors on 
Jews and Judaism, vol. 2 (1980), 332-34. 
[Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


°DIONYSIUS VAN RYCKEL (Denis the Carthusian, Denys 
van Leeuwen; 1402-1471), Christian theologian and mystic, 
born in Ryckel, Belgium. He studied at Cologne University 
and in 1424 joined the Carthusian order at Roermond (Hol- 
land). A prolific and popular writer, he wrote commentar- 
ies on the Bible, the works of Boethius, Peter Lombard, John 
Climacus, and Dionysius the Pseudo-Areopagite, and was ac- 
quainted with the works of Greek as well as Arab and Jewish 
philosophers. He was also the author of works on moral theol- 
ogy and religious discipline. His theories concerning the Jews 
and their destiny appear in the seventh book of his “Dialogue 
on the Catholic Faith,’ entitled “On the Proof of the Chris- 
tian Faith Based Upon the Law and the Prophets, and on the 
Errors of the Jews” (in his Opera, 18 (1896), 471ff.). Although 
attacking the Jews as enemies of the Church and an offense 
to Jesus, Dionysius considers that they should be tolerated as 
part of God's holy design. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Swenden, in: DHGE, 14 (1960), 256-60 (incl. 
bibl.); K. Schilling (ed.), Monumenta Judaica, Handbuch (1963), 148. 


DIONYSUS, CULT OF, the cult of the Greek god of wine 


and fertility. The non-Jews of Alexandria and Rome alleged 
that the cult of Dionysus was widespread among Jews. Plu- 
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tarch gives a Bacchanalian interpretation to the Feast of Tab- 
ernacles: 


“After the festival called ‘the fast’ [the Day of Atonement], dur- 
ing the vintage, the Jews place tables laden with different fruits 
in booths of thickets woven from vines and ivy. Their first festi- 
val is called by them Sukkah (oxnvi}). A few days later, the Jews 
celebrate another festival, which one may simply call a Baccha- 
nalian festival. For this is a festival on which the Jews carry fig 
branches and sticks adorned with ivy and carry them into the 
Temple. One does not know” - adds Plutarch - “what they do 
in the Temple. It seems reasonable to suppose that they practice 
rites in honor of Bacchus. For they blow small horns as the peo- 
ple of Argos do during the festival of Dionysus, and call upon 
their god. Others, who are called Levites, walk in front, either 
in allusion to Lysios (Avotoc) - perhaps ‘the god who attenuates 
curses’ - or because they call out ‘Euius; i-e., Bacchus.” 


According to Plutarch the subject of the connection between 
the Dionysian and Jewish cults was raised during a sympo- 
sium held at Aidepsos in Euboea, with a certain Moiragenes 
linking the Jewish Sabbath with the cult of Bacchus, because 
“even now many people call the Bacchi ‘Sabboi’ and call out 
that word when they perform the orgies of Bacchus.” Tacitus 
too thought that Jews served the god Liber, i-e., Bacchus-Di- 
onysus, but “whereas the festival of Liber is joyful, the Jew- 
ish festival of Liber is sordid and absurd.” According to Pliny, 
*Beth-Shean was founded by Dionysus after he had buried his 
wet nurse Nysa in its soil. His intention was to enlarge the area 
of the grave, which he surrounded with a city wall although 
there were as yet no inhabitants. Then the god chose the Scyth- 
ians from among his companions, and in order to encourage 
them, honored them by calling the new city Scythopolis after 
them (Pliny, Natural History 5:18, 74). An inscription found 
at Beth-Shean dating from the time of Marcus Aurelius men- 
tions that Dionysus was honored there as ktistes. Stephen of 
Byzantium reports a legend that connects the founding of the 
city of Rafa also with Dionysus (for the Dionysian foundation 
legends of cities in the region, see Lichtenberger’s study). It is 
wrong to assume as some do that Plutarch took his account 
of the festival of Tabernacles from an antisemitic source, for 
despite all the woeful ignorance in his account it contains no 
accusation against, or abuse of, the Jews. It is more likely that 
Plutarch described the festival of Tabernacles from observa- 
tion, interpreting it in accordance with his own philosophi- 
cal outlook, which does not prevent him, however, from in- 
troducing into it features of the cult of the famous Temple of 
Jerusalem gleaned by him in his wide reading. The description 
as a whole, however, is of Tabernacles as it was celebrated in 
the Greek diaspora at the end of the first and the beginning 
of the second century c.£., and not as it was celebrated in the 
Temple, which had already been destroyed for more than a 
generation. The festival undoubtedly absorbed influences from 
the environment, so that Plutarch could indeed have witnessed 
what he recognized as customs of the Dionysian feast. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Reinach, Textes, 142-7 (= Plutarch, Moralia, 
Quaestiones Convivales 4:671D—672B), 309 (= Tacitus, Historiae, 5:5); 
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DIRINGER, DAVID 


Buechler, in: rej, 37 (1898), 181-202; Schuerer, Gesch, 3 (1909%*), 151. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Stern (ed.), Greek and Latin Authors on 
Jews and Judaism, vol. 1 (1974), 545ff.; A. Lichtenberger, “City Foun- 
dation Legends in the Decapolis,” in: Bulletin of the Anglo-Israel Ar- 
chaeological Society 22 (2004), 23-34. 


[Abraham Schalit / Shimon Gibson (2™4 ed.)] 


°DIOS (Dius; c. 2"4 century B.c.£.), historian, quoted by Jo- 
sephus, who refers to him as “an accurate historian of Phoe- 
nicia” (Ant., 8:146-9; Contra Apionem, 1:112-5). Dios relates 
that King Solomon sent riddles to King Hiram (“Hirom”) of 
Tyre, asking him to send him others in return, on the under- 
standing that the one who failed to solve them would forfeit 
a sum of money. Hiram agreed and, unable to find the solu- 
tions, forfeited a large sum. Subsequently, however, with the 
aid ofa Tyrian named Abdemon, Hiram not only solved Sol- 
omon’s riddles but sent him others which Solomon could not 
solve. He had then to repay to Hiram more than he received. 
Dios also indicates that Hiram transformed Tyre by building 
up the eastern side with embanked fortifications and enlarg- 
ing the town, linking it by a causeway to the off-shore island 
with a Temple of Zeus/Baal Shamin. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Stern (ed.), Greek and Latin Authors on 
Jews and Judaism. vol. 1 (1974), 123-25. 


[Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


°DIOSCORIDES PEDANIUS (first century c.£.), pharma- 
cologist from Anazarba in Cilicy, author of De Materia Med- 
ica. Dioscorides has a few references to materials of medical 
use found in Judaea, notably the balsam, the resin of the ter- 
ebinth tree, asphalt (presumably from the Dead Sea), oil made 
from Ban (Balanites aegyptica), and scammony. He also makes 
reference to an item called the “Jewish stone,” which, when dis- 
solved and drunk with hot water, was thought to cure stones 
in the bladder. Dioscorides later exercised a great influence 
on medieval medicine. Hisdai ibn Shaprut took part in the re- 
vision of the Arabic translation of his work and Maimonides 
may have utilized it. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Stern (ed.), Greek and Latin Authors on 
Jews and Judaism, vol. 1 (1974): 422-25. 
[Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


DIRINGER, DAVID (1900-1975), epigraphist and Oriental- 
ist. Born in Ttumacz (Galicia), Diringer studied at the Univer- 
sity of Florence (Italy), where he later was appointed profes- 
sor (1931-33). Diringer’s main interest at first was the culture 
of the Etruscans. As a consequence of the anti-Jewish policy 
of Fascist Italy, Diringer moved in 1939 to England where he 
taught Semitic epigraphy at Cambridge University (1948). In 
England he specialized in Northwestern Semitic inscriptions 
and the history of the alphabet. At Cambridge he founded in 
his home a museum devoted to the history of writing systems, 
which he later transferred to Tel Aviv. 

Among Diringer’s publications, some scholarly and some 
for the general public, are Le iscrizioni antico-ebraiche palesti- 
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DISCHE, ZACHARIAS 


nesi (1934); Lalfabeto nella storia della civilta (1937); The Al- 
phabet - A Key to the History of Mankind (1953) together with 
R. Regensburger; The Hand-Produced Book (1953); The Ilumi- 
nated Book, Its History and Production (1958); Writing: Ancient 
Peoples and Places (1962); The Illuminated Book (19677); The 
Story of the Aleph Bet (1960); Writing (1962); The Alphabet (2 
vols., 1963); and The Book Before Printing: Ancient, Medieval 


and Oriental (1982). 
[Meir Ydit] 


DISCHE, ZACHARIAS (1895-1988), U.S. biochemist. Dische 
was born in Sambor (then Austria-Hungary, today Poland), 
the nephew of Leon *Reich. World War 1 broke out while 
Dische was studying at the University of Lvov and, after com- 
pleting the first year of his medical studies, he was drafted into 
the Austrian army. He completed his medical degree in 1921 at 
the University of Vienna, where he became head of the chem- 
istry laboratory of the physiological institute in 1931. Dische 
continued his research there until the Anschluss in 1938, when 
he was forced to flee Austria, first for Paris and later for the 
Medical School of Marseille. He reached America in 1941 and 
was appointed to the faculty at Columbia University in New 
York in 1947, becoming professor of biochemistry in 1957 and 
professor emeritus in 1963. 

Dische discovered the basic reaction of the pentose phos- 
phate cycle, the first example of feedback inhibition of a met- 
abolic process. His contributions to scientific journals cover 
the biochemistry of sugars, the quantitative analysis of DNA 
sugars, polysaccharides in animal tissues, the cellular metabo- 
lism of blood and ocular tissues, and other biochemical top- 
ics. His analysis of the lens capsule was a model for basement 
membrane investigations in general. In 1965 he was awarded 
the Proctor Medal, the highest award in basic science in oph- 
thalmology. He was elected to the National Academy of Sci- 
ences in 1976. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Editorial, in: Investigative Ophthalmology & 
Visual Science (July 1988). 

[Ruth Rossing (24 ed.)] 


DISCIPLINE, MANUAL OF (“The Sectarian Document” 
or “The Rule of the Community”; Heb. 199 7119, Serekh ha- 
Yahad; abbr. 198s), one of the *Dead Sea Scrolls, found in the 
spring of 1947 near Qumran; now in the Israel Museum's 
Shrine of the Book in Jerusalem. The designation “Manual 
of Discipline” was coined by the American scholars Burrows, 
Trever and Brownlee - who were the first to study the scroll, 
and who published a facsimile edition in 1951 under that ti- 
tle. Since then at least ten fragmentary copies of the Manual 
have been discovered in two caves (Iv and v) in the vicinity 
of the Qumran ruin where, according to most scholars, these 
and many other manuscripts were copied in Hellenistic and 
Roman times, before 70 c.£., by members of a Jewish reli- 
gious community. 


Description 
The manuscript is about 6 ft. 2 in. (1.86 m.) long and c. 10 
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inches (24 cm.) high and is made up of five pieces of parch- 
ment sewn together. Originally other sheets of parchment 
were attached to 1Qs; these fragments were later found in Cave 
1and have been labeled 1Qs? (usually appearing as superscript 
a) and 1qs> (usually appearing as superscript b). 19s has 11 col- 
umns of Hebrew writing (with an average of 26 lines to each 
column); the scroll is well preserved and contains only a few 
lacunae, but from the occurrence of some erasures and inser- 
tions it has been concluded that, in its present form, the text 
(slightly corrupt in some places) is the work of more than one 
scribe. The margins of the manuscript contain curious sym- 
bols some of which are also found in the First (Great) Isaiah 
Scroll (1Q1sa*) found together with the Manual; the meaning 
of these symbols is unknown. 


Contents 

1QS is first and foremost a religious document focused on var- 
ious aspects of life within “the community” (Heb. 37°, ha- 
yahad). 1Qs 1:1-18a contains a series of statements about the 
ideal life to which the members pledged themselves at the an- 
nual renewal of the covenant which is described in 1:18b-3:12; 
on that occasion the “priests” and the “levites” pronounced 
(a) praises to God, (b) blessings of “all the men of God’s lot,” 
(c) curses against “all the men of Belial’s lot,” and (d) curses 
against unworthy members of the movement. A communal 
confession of sins was an important feature of this ceremony 
which was followed by the priests’ pronouncement of an ex- 
panded version of the *Priestly Blessing (Num. 6:24-26). This 
liturgical part of 19s ends with a warning to members not to 
rely on the efficacy of ablutions carried out mechanically for 
“jt is by an upright and humble spirit that sin can be atoned” 
(3:8). Some scholars assume that baptismal rites formed part 
of this annual renewal of membership although this is not 
explicitly stated, 198 3:13-4:26 is a treatise which explains in 
theological terms the position of the members of the com- 
munity in this world, as well as their destiny in the world to 
come. The basic theme of the sharp division of mankind into 
members and those outside - already clear from the preced- 
ing homiletic and liturgical parts - is here seen as ultimately 
due to God’s providential planning of everything from the 
Creation on. He has given man two “spirits” (of “truth” and 
“{niquity”) which struggle with each other in the heart of ev- 
eryone (4:23). As a result of this conflict mankind is divided 
into sons of “truth,” “righteousness,” and “light” on the one 
hand, and of “iniquity” on the other. The two “spirits” are not 
to be taken as cosmic, dualistic principles (as in Zoroastrian 
theology), but in accordance with the use of “spirit” in He- 
brew psychology (cf. within the pseudepigraphical books Test. 
Patr., Judah 20:1 which affords a close parallel to the Manual 
here). Nor is the “dualism” expressed here either absolute, 
physical, or cosmic but ethical and eschatological: God is in 
control from beginning to end, and “the angel of darkness,” 
though in charge of the “sons of iniquity,’ is clearly inferior 
to God, in the same way as the “prince of lights” rules over 
the “sons of righteousness” in a capacity subordinate to God, 
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who, for some unknown reason beyond human understand- 
ing (“according to His mysteries,’ 3:23), allows the “angel of 
darkness” enough power to cause the “sons of righteousness” 
to sin “during the period fixed by Him?’ Eventually, however, 
God will utterly destroy the spirit of iniquity from a part of 
mankind by a holy spirit (4:20ff.). The pious, chosen by God 
and yet responsible for their acts, will then enjoy “healing 
and great peace... together with everlasting blessings, end- 
less gladness in everlasting life ... in eternal light” (4:6ff.). 
The damned will suffer “eternal perdition ... together with 
the disgrace of annihilation in the fire of murky Hell” (4:12 ff.). 
Neither the Messiah nor the Resurrection is mentioned. The 
theory of Zoroastrian influence in this treatise, although ac- 
cepted by many scholars, is rejected by others, who feel that 
the themes of the essay are satisfactorily explained against the 
general background of apocalyptic circles of the time. Apart 
from a penal code (6:24-7:25), which contains a list of pun- 
ishments for various offenses (such as cursing God, telling a 
lie, rebelling against authority, guffawing, and spitting in the 
assembly), the section 5:1-9:25 is not easily divided into sub- 
sections. In a verbose and repetitive manner, often echoing 
biblical language, the author enumerates the ethical ideals of 
the members of the community (truth, unity, humility, righ- 
teousness, love, etc.; e.g., 5:4 and 8:2ff.), describes the commu- 
nity in quasi-poetical passages (e.g., metaphorically as a spiri- 
tual temple consisting of “Aaron” and “Israel, ie., priestly and 
lay members, 5:6; 8:5 ff.), and alludes to the perfect lives of the 
members as being capable of atoning for sins, not only their 
own (5:6; 8:3, 10; 9:4). From such homiletic passages, aimed 
at impressing the lofty vocation and status of the community 
on the reader, the author passes on to aspects of organiza- 
tion, admission of members (5:7ff.; 20ff., 6:13 ff.; 8:16 ff.), and 
communal activities such as meals and deliberations (6:2ff.); 
at the latter, problems of scriptural interpretation, as well as 
any matter of concern to the community, were discussed. This 
long section, indispensable for an understanding of the inner 
life and spiritual nature of the Qumran community or the re- 
ligious movement centered there, ends with a summary of the 
virtues characteristic of the maskil (“the wise man”), the ideal 
member of the sect. Almost imperceptibly, transition is made 
toa set of at least three hymns of praise (10:1-8a; 10:8b-11:15a, 
and 11:15b-22) with which 19s comes to an end. The main 
themes of these compositions are indicated in 10:23: “With 
thanksgiving hymns I will open my mouth, and the righteous 
deeds of God shall my tongue enumerate always, together with 
the faithlessness of man and his utter sinfulness.” The author, 
as a human being, is sinful (11:9f.), but God has forgiven him 
and granted him “righteousness” (10:11; 11:12), and that is the 
reason for praising Him at all times (10:1ff.). (For the use of 
the word “righteousness” in the meaning of “Divine grace,” 
see 11:14, 2.) These concluding hymns belong to the same lit- 
erary genre as the compositions contained in the * Thanksgiv- 
ing Psalms (1QH) which were found in Cave 1 together with 
the Manual. Some scholars claim that these contents form a 
literary unit whereas others claim that 19s contains a number 
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of originally separate texts copied onto the same scroll. It is 
generally assumed, however, that the contents of the scroll all 
go back to the same religious circles; an exception to this view 
is that of Del Medico who has argued for the theory that 19s 
not only is not a literary unit, but also that the various parts, 
of which in his view the text of the manuscript is made up, 
go back to different Jewish religious circles. It must be con- 
ceded, however, that there is a unity of language and style in 
the Manual; nor can it be said that the various sections are 
unrelated to each other, or that they have been put together 
in an entirely haphazard fashion. Furthermore, the fact men- 
tioned above that other copies of the work are in existence 
suggests that a traditional form of it was copied and recopied 
through a fairly long period. 


Language and Date 

The language of the Manual is akin to biblical rather than 
mishnaic Hebrew, and its text must have been copied, or at 
least composed, at a time when there was little or no differ- 
ence between the literary language of sacred writings (as at- 
tested by the consonantal text of the Hebrew Bible) and the 
spoken Hebrew of everyday life. Paleographically 19s is dated 
by experts to around 100 B.c.£. and if these datings are cor- 
rect other copies now lost were probably in circulation at an 
even earlier time (second century B.c.E.) among the many lo- 
cal groups within the religious movement for whom the doc- 
ument was intended. Linguistically 19s is akin to the Great 
Isaiah Scroll (1Q1sa*) which is supposed by many scholars to 
have originated in pre-canonical times, i.e., certainly before 
the first century c.£. - and long before the vocalization of the 
standard text by the masoretes in the early Middle Ages. The 
two manuscripts have some characteristic features in com- 
mon, such as profuse application of vowel letters, a certain 
resemblance to Samaritan as regards pronominal suffixes, 
and — in the forms of nouns and verbs - a degree of influence 
from Aramaic which was then spoken in Palestine. Hebrew 
was undoubtedly spoken by the Jews in Palestine at this time, 
and therefore, the occurrence of words otherwise only known 
from late sources is not to be taken as pointing to a late date 
for the Manual. 


Life and Identity of the Religious Circles Described in 19s 
No precise information about the history of the religious 
movement described in 1Qs is available in either the docu- 
ment itself or in any other related text. However, the impor- 
tance attached to the priestly element within the Yahad and 
the explicit reference to the “sons of Zadok,’ are usually taken 
to suggest that the Yahad originated in a schism within the 
Jerusalem priesthood in early Hasmonean times, as a result 
of which some Zadokite priests established a religious center 
at Qumran, possibly together with sympathizers among the 
*Hassideans. Cut off from the sacrificial cult at the central 
sanctuary they devoted themselves there to the study of the 
Scriptures (the Law and the Prophets), whose meaning was 
“found” or “revealed” by an allegorizing type of interpretation 
an example of which occurs in 8:13ff.: “When these become 
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a community by these norms in Israel, they shall separate 
themselves from the session of the men of iniquity by going 
out into the wilderness in order to clear His way there; as it is 
written: ‘In the wilderness make clear the way of.... [four dots 
are used in the manuscript to indicate the Tetragrammaton], 
level in the desert a highway for our God’ This alludes to the 
study of the Law which He has commanded through Moses to 
do, according to everything which has been revealed time and 
again, and according to that which the Prophets have revealed 
by His holy spirit,” In this passage and elsewhere (5:1, 10; 8:10; 
9:5, 9, 20 ff.) the members are urged to “separate themselves” 
(verb 7713) from iniquity, and a long passage (5: 11ff.) is de- 
voted to a denunciation of the godless with whom the pious 
must have no dealings: they must not get involved in argu- 
ments with them, nor disclose any of their rules of conduct 
to them (9:16f.). The full members, whose exact place within 
the society was strictly defined according to seniority, learn- 
ing, and behavior, ate, blessed and deliberated together (6:2ff.); 
new members, if approved by existing members and the in- 
spector (ha-mevakker or ha-pakid), were admitted at the end 
of two years after which trial period they bound themselves 
by oath “to return to the Law of Moses ... according to every- 
thing which has been revealed from it to the sons of Zadok, 
the priests who keep the covenant and seek His pleasure” 
(6:8 ff.). Their property was then pooled with the property of 
the community and they themselves were allocated a seat at 
the communal meals, and from then on they were entitled to 
take part in its deliberations (6:4). A degree of ownership of 
property is presupposed in some passages, and poverty does 
not in itself seem to have been regarded as an ideal. Women 
are not mentioned in 19s, and most scholars assume that the 
members of the Yahad were unmarried; women are, however, 
referred to in other texts which were either found near Qum- 
ran or appear to have originated in related religious circles. 
Parts of the Manual (as, e.g., the liturgy of the annual renewal 
of the covenant) must refer to events which took place at the 
Qumran center; and in 8:1ff. a special group of 15 members (12 
laymen and three priests) is mentioned who can hardly have 
lived anywhere else. It is clear, however, from 6:3, 6 that there 
were local groups - some of them consisting of no more than 
10 members (the required minimum) - in various parts of the 
country, within which the levitical laws of purity were strictly 
observed and the Scriptures were intensely studied. Much in 
the Manual may be taken as referring to such “Qumranian” 
fellowships anywhere in the country, and some Jewish scholars 
have attempted to establish a connection between these and 
the havurot (“fellowships”) of the early Pharisees which are 
described in the Talmud in terms which are partly identical 
with those employed in 1qs of the Qumran Yahad. That is not 
to say, however, that the Qumran “sectarians” are necessarily 
identified with the Pharisees. None of the designations ap- 
plied in 19s to the members contains any clue as to their exact 
identity; it is clear that the movement was priestly, ritualistic, 
legalistic, with a bent toward secrecy, mysticism, and apoca- 
lypticism, but these qualifications do not in their totality fit any 
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of the known Jewish religious groups in late Judaism, includ- 
ing the Essenes, although there are suggestive similarities (as 
well as some differences) between Josephus’ description of the 
latter and the Manual. Most scholars accept the view that the 
Qumran Yahad was Essene. If the theory is correct, las, apart 
from enabling us to check Josephus’ information on a number 
of points, adds considerably to the knowledge of a branch of 
Judaism which, even before the Scrolls were discovered, was 
thought by some to form the background out of which Chris- 
tianity grew. Within the New Testament the most suggestive 
points of contact with the Manual are found in the Johannine 
group of writings and in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 


Related Documents 

A fragment containing the Hebrew title of 19s (375 7[10]; 
[ser]ekh ha-yahad), and 1Qs* and 19s’ mentioned above, were 
all originally attached to 1s. As, however, the bottom quarter 
of the last column of 1Qs is left blank, the Manual clearly ends 
at 1QS 11:22, and has presumably always done so. That there 
is a literary relationship between 19s? (“the Rule of the Con- 
gregation”), 19s? (several fragments making up a collection 
of benedictions) and 1Qs is certain in view of some degree 
of phraseological similarity (especially between 1Qs? 2:11ff. 
(the messianic banquet of the Congregation) and 1Qs 6:4ff. 
(the daily meal of the members of the Yahad)). It is possible, 
however, that these texts do not all refer to the same religious 
circles because of differences in contents (1Qs°%, e.g., is mar- 
tial (possibly Hassidean) in character and deals with aspects 
of family life); it was perhaps from among the circles referred 
to in 1s that the Yahad of the Manual arose; and at least the 
major part of another, larger document (“the Damascus Doc- 
ument,” cp) also probably dates back to the time before the 


Manual was composed. 
[Preben Wernberg-Moller] 


A Theory of Composition 

A general hypothesis of composition was proposed by J. Mur- 
phy O'Connor in 1969, with 19s developing to meet the needs 
of the Community at different stages in its history, as follows: 
(1) 198 8:1-10a, 12b-16a, 9:3-10:8: with a Teacher of Righ- 
teousness proposing the establishment of the Community 
in the Wilderness, to serve as a spiritual temple and run by a 
priestly core; (2) 198 8:10-12a, 8:16b-9:2, interpolations relat- 
ing to the attempt to deal with failures of obedience within 
the Community; (3) 19s 5:1-13, 6:8-23, 6:24-7:25, the organi- 
zational redefinition of the Community as an institution, with 
new legislation for the assembly and for the admittance of 
new recruits; (4) 1QS 1:1-3:12, 3:13—4:23a, 4:23b-26, 10:9-11:22, 
with attempts being made to revitalize the spiritual life of the 
Community. 





[Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 
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DISCRIMINATION, distinguishing between people on the 
basis of the group to which the person belongs rather than in- 
dividual characteristics. With rare exceptions, contemporary 
forms of discrimination against Jews were not based upon the 
type of legal device and sanction that reached its apotheosis 
with the *Nuremberg laws. The postwar disclosure of the de- 
tails of the Holocaust generated such massive popular revul- 
sion that legal forms of antisemitism became taboo, for the 
gas chambers and the concentration camps were the ultimate 
consequence of legalized anti-Jewish discrimination. Antisem- 
itism continued to find expression in the contemporary world 
in non-legislative discriminatory patterns. Sophisticated for- 
mulations to mask the antisemitic intent of the pattern were 
elaborated, and in no case could the pattern appear to be 
overtly antisemitic. Even where complete or almost complete 
exclusion of Jews was practiced, the rationale for such action 
had to be explained on grounds other than religious or eth- 
nic discrimination. The more characteristic pattern took the 
form of “tokenism” (i.e., the admission of one or a few Jews 
into a non-Jewish milieu) or a quota system, which restricted 
the number of Jews to a precise or approximate percentage of 
the total composition. 

The overall pattern of discrimination was selective in 
character: not all or almost all Jews were the objects of dis- 
crimination and not all or almost all spheres of public life were 
the loci of the discriminatory pattern. There were, however, 
certain major postwar exceptions to the selective character of 
non-legislative discrimination. During the “Black Years” in the 
Soviet Union (1948-53), virtually all Jews were subject to some 
form of discrimination, and many were even more harshly 
treated. A similar phenomenon occurred in Poland during 
1968, with the difference that Polish Jews were permitted and 
even encouraged to emigrate. These anti-Jewish campaigns 
were deliberately masked, however, in the first case as “anti- 
*Cosmopolitanism, and in the second as “anti-Zionism.” 


Soviet Union 

The Soviet Union, where in 1970 approximately one-quarter 
of the world’s Jewish population lived, offered a classic ex- 
ample of how antisemitic motivation on the highest level was 
expressed in either exclusion, tokenism, or quota techniques. 
Andrei D. Sakharov, the distinguished Soviet physicist and 
co-creator of the hydrogen bomb, acknowledged in 1968 that 
“in the highest bureaucratic elite of [the Soviet] government, 
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the spirit of antisemitism was never fully dispelled after the 
1930s.” A burgeoning Russian nationalism, which fed upon tra- 
ditional antisemitism and was reinforced by the determination 
to erect barriers against Western influences and contacts, pro- 
vided the motivation for the policy, as Jews, characteristically, 
had family as well as spiritual and cultural links with the West. 
Sakharov specifically mentioned the Soviet Union's “appoint- 
ments policy” as the device by which discrimination against 
Jews was effected. That “appointments policy” excluded Jews 
from all key policy-making positions. Whereas the percent- 
age of Jews in the Central Committee of the Communist Party 
was 10.8% in 1939, over the course of years, the percentage was 
reduced to almost nil - only one Jew remained in the Central 
Committee in 1970. There were no Jews in the Politburo, the 
Orgburo, or the top levels of the Secretariat. In the sensitive 
areas of diplomacy, security, foreign trade, and military affairs 
there were virtually no Jews: at the top levels, there was none 
at all; elsewhere in the hierarchy there were less than a hand- 
ful. The political sphere, which embraced soviets on various 
levels and which was manipulated by the Communist Party 
apparatus, was characterized by “tokenism,’ whereby a tiny 
percentage of Jews was selected by the party. In contrast with 
the composition of the Supreme Soviet in 1937, for example, 
when approximately 3.5% of the deputies were Jewish (before 
the new “appointments policy” had been instituted), at the 
end of the 1960s, with a membership of some 1,500, it con- 
tained a token number of Jews — 0.25%. The same percentage 
obtained in the Supreme Soviets of the 15 Union Republics, 
in which there were 14 out of some 5,300 deputies; one or two 
Jewish deputies were chosen for some of the Union Repub- 
lic Supreme Soviets. On the bottom of the legislative scale, 
the local soviets, which comprised over 2,000,000 members, 
received a similar token number of Jews (about 8,000). The 
percentage on this level approximated that of Jews in the leg- 
islatures on the republic and national levels. The quota system 
was used in the various branches of administration. Yekat- 
erina Furtseva, minister of culture from 1960, explained how 
the system was initiated. If “a heavy concentration of Jew- 
ish people” was found in a governmental department, “steps 
were taken to transfer them to other enterprises ...” At about 
the same time, Canadian Communist Party leader J.B. Sals- 
berg was told in Moscow that the “transfer” method was ap- 
plied to Jews in the “once-backward” Union Republics in or- 
der to make room for the newly trained native cadres in the 
administrative apparatus. In December 1962, Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev told Soviet intellectuals that Kremlin policy was 
aimed at preventing too many Jews from holding prominent 
posts, and in June 1963, the Party’s principal theoretical jour- 
nal, Kommunist, admitted the widespread use of the quota 
system in the training and placement of cadres in the various 
Union Republics. The quota system was most clearly expressed 
in university admission practices. The Soviet Bulletin of Higher 
Education (December 1963) disclosed that “annually planned 
preferential admission quotas” prevailed in Soviet universi- 
ties. Nicholas De Witt, a U.S. specialist on Soviet educational 
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practices, explained that the quota system operated “to the 
particularly severe disadvantage of the Jewish population” 
In a study published in 1964, he found that “in those repub- 
lics where Jews constitute an above-average proportion of the 
urban population, their representation among university stu- 
dents is well below the rate of the general population's access 
to higher education.” Whereas in 1935 the Jewish enrollment 
in Soviet universities was 13% of the population, by the 1960s 
it dropped drastically to little more than 3%. 

The pattern of discrimination against Jews in political 
and social life paralleled a policy that deprived the Jewish 
community of the ethnic and religious rights to which it was 
constitutionally entitled and that other Soviet ethnic and ma- 
jor religious groups enjoyed. It should be emphasized, how- 
ever, that the pattern of discrimination, especially in the civic 
and political arenas, was not endemic to Communist societ- 
ies. In other European Communist countries (including Po- 
land until 1967-68), Jews held prominent positions at all lev- 
els of the party and state administration. Even in the U.S.S.R. 
the anti-Jewish pattern of discrimination did not extend to 
everyday channels of social life. Residential restrictions were 
nonexistent, and there were no barriers to membership and 
participation in the lower levels of the Communist Party, trade 
unions, armed forces, social services, and clubs. Employment 
opportunities, other than administration, in such fields as sci- 
ence, medicine, law, and the arts were widespread. Particu- 
larly in the crucial area of the sciences, Jews ranked high both 
in absolute and relative terms, although the quota system in 
university admission practices brought about a decline in the 
percentage of Jews in relation to other nationalities. With the 
disintegration of the Communist system, all forms of official 
antisemitism virtually came to an end in Russia and Eastern 
Europe, replaced in many cases by grassroots antisemitism. 


United States 

This Soviet pattern of discrimination was in striking contrast 
with the pattern prevailing in the United States, where in 1970 
one-half of the world’s Jewish population resided. Discrimi- 
nation against Jews on the national political level was neither 
existent nor sanctioned. Jews played an important and active 
role in all areas of political, public, and community life, al- 
though to a lesser extent outside major population centers. Yet 
the chauvinism of an old, established patrician class, combined 
with a nativist-Populist tradition and an “in-group” phobia of 
those striving to protect their insecure status (in an extended 
period of upward social mobility), perpetuated patterns of so- 
cial discrimination against Jews in non-government spheres -— 
employment, housing, and social institutions. The techniques 
employed were exclusion, tokenism, and the quota system. 
Widespread patterns of discrimination in private industry 
were notable principally on the executive or management lev- 
els; no problem was apparent below that level. A study pub- 
lished in 1968 showed that comparatively few Jews were found 
in executive positions in the insurance, automobile, and ship- 
ping industries. A 1967 survey of 38 major companies in the 
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New York City area, including utility and transportation com- 
panies, commercial banks, oil concerns, electronic firms, and 
stock exchanges, revealed that the proportion of Jews among 
the total number of executives was relatively small. Private em- 
ployment agencies abetted the perpetuation of discrimination 
by responding positively to the real or imagined prejudices 
of their clients. Exclusive residential areas, both in suburbia 
and high-rental urban cooperatives, were often characterized 
by quota practices. By means of restrictive covenants, a com- 
plete ban on the sale of property to Jews could sometimes be 
effected. Even though the Supreme Court ruled that covenants 
were not legally enforceable, the device was still used, as, e.g., 
in certain choice locations in Washington, D.c. and Detroit. 
Resort hotels, especially in certain vacation areas, also erected 
barriers against Jews. A study in 1956-57 showed that one out 
of four hotels carried on such practices, with an even higher 
ratio in Arizona resort hotels. Particularly distinctive on the 
social landscape was the pattern of discrimination in country 
clubs and city social clubs. According to a 1961 survey, three- 
quarters of the former and 60% of the latter either excluded 
Jews or maintained quotas against them. A study released in 
1969 emphasized that discrimination in these clubs led to an 
“almost insurmountable barrier” for Jews who strove for ad- 
vancement in industry and finance. The reason for this crucial 
linkage between social-club discrimination and employment 
opportunities was the fact that top-level business executives 
frequented these clubs and “naturally turned to the ranks of 
those they knew. In local communities, social clubs were 
vital factors in the power structure, and the scope of Jewish 
participation in the local decision-making process was di- 
rectly proportionate to the extent that they excluded or re- 
stricted Jews. Progress in removing barriers against Jews, how- 
ever, was made gradually, especially in the employment field. 
Other private forms of social discrimination had greatly de- 
clined by 1970. Typical of this trend were university admis- 
sion practices. An American Council on Education study in 
1949 revealed that the average Jewish university applicant had 
considerably less chance of being accepted than a Catholic or 
Protestant of comparable scholastic ability. The technique 
generally used was a fixed quota. Since then, and especially 
from the 1960s, restrictions based upon religion or ethnic or- 
igin were significantly reduced, confining themselves largely 
to a few exclusive cooperatives, athletic or golf clubs, and law 
firms. 


England 

The American pattern of social discrimination was paralleled, 
at least to some extent, in the United Kingdom. In the early 
1960s it was estimated that approximately one-half of Brit- 
ish golf clubs prevented, as far as possible, the admission of 
Jews to membership. Usually a quota system was applied, al- 
though in Manchester nearly 100 clubs adhered to an unwrit- 
ten “Aryan paragraph” providing for total exclusion. Whether 
and to what extent there was a decline in club discrimination 
from the middle and late 1960s was never studied. Private 
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school (called “public” school in England) enrollment was 
also characterized by a form of snobbish discrimination ef- 
fected by the quota system. A London newspaper study in the 
late 1950s showed that the best-known boys’ “public” schools 
limited the number of Jewish students to 10-15%. Some girls’ 
“public” schools excluded Jews entirely, while others placed a 
10% quota on them. The absence of careful studies on “execu- 
tive suite” discrimination made judgment about employment 
practices in England difficult, although in the 1960s relatively 
few Jews were found in finance and heavy industry. It can be 
surmised, however, that this problem and related forms of 
social discrimination were less pressing than in the United 
States. As in America, the political sphere was virtually de- 
void of discrimination. The basic motivation of discrimination 
in England appeared to be social, a vestige of patrician snob- 
bishness perhaps reinforced by religious considerations. The 
extent to which the American pattern of social discrimination 
was present in other Western and Latin American countries 
was not made the object of any scientific study. 


Arab Countries 

Whereas antisemitism in most parts of the Jewish-populated 
world was expressed by subtler forms of discrimination, in 
the Arab countries the necessity for pretense was not felt, es- 
pecially after the Six-Day War (1967). Discrimination against 
Jews was open, callous, and frequently brutal. Upon the estab- 
lishment of the State of Israel, all the Jews in Iraq were classed 
as enemy aliens. This act was accompanied by the sequestra- 
tion of Jewish property and businesses and the banning of 
emigration. In March 1950, when the ban was lifted for one 
year, almost all of Iraq’s 120,000 Jews fled, leaving 6,000 in the 
country. Further anti-Jewish discriminatory legislation was 
enacted in the years that followed, while the outflow of Jews 
continued, and, as of May 1967, the 2,500 remaining Iraqi Jews 
faced sharp limitations in the areas of citizenship, travel, and 
property. The Six-Day War brought on even more repressive 
measures: all Jewish homes were placed under surveillance; 
telephones were disconnected; personal property could not be 
sold; assets were frozen; licenses were canceled; the dismissal 
of Jewish employees was ordered; and travel from their area 
of residence was forbidden. A complete ban on emigration 
made the discriminatory pressures under which Jews lived 
all the more burdensome. Several Jews were publicly hanged 
in Baghdad, together with Muslim opponents of the regime, 
as “imperialist and Zionist spies.” The situation in Syria was 
similar. Even prior to the Six-Day War, Syrian Jews were for- 
bidden to sell property and move about beyond a one-and-a- 
half-mile radius from their place of residence without a spe- 
cial permit. Jews were required to carry special identity cards, 
and after the war, the 4,000 Syrian Jews were not permitted to 
emigrate. Just prior to the Six-Day War, the uaR conducted a 
registration of its 2,500 Jews and, within two or three days of 
the outbreak of hostilities, ordered the imprisonment of the 
great majority of Jewish males. Most of these prisoners were 
released during 1968 but others were kept in prison until 1969 
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DISEGNI, DARIO 


and 1970. Prior to the war, the 4,000-member Jewish commu- 
nity in Libya was subject to a variety of restrictions, including 
a ban on emigration. The outbreak of war unleashed popu- 
lar violence against Jews. When the ban on emigration was 
lifted soon after the war ended, the entire Jewish community 
fled. The tiny Jewish community of Aden underwent a simi- 
lar experience. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Goldhagen (ed.), Ethnic Minorities in 
the Soviet Union (1968); S. Schwarz, Jews in the Soviet Union (1951); 
W Korey, in: Midstream, 12 no. 5 (1966), 49-61; A.D. Sakharov, Prog- 
ress, Coexistence and Intellectual Freedom (1968), AJYB, 69 (1968), 
N.C. Belth (ed.), Barriers: Patterns of Discrimination against Jews 
(1958); B.R. Epstein and A. Forster, Some of My Best Friends (1962); 
Rights, 7 no. 1 (Feb., 1968); Bnai Brith International Council, Sur- 
vey, Report 64-1 (Jan., 1964); R.M. Powell, The Social Milieu as a Force 
in Executive Promotion (1969); M. Decter, in: Foreign Affairs, 41 
(1963), 420-30; B.Z. Goldberg, The Jewish Problem in the Soviet 
Union (1961); N. De-Witt, Education and Professional Employment in 
the U.S.S.R. (1961); idem, The Status of Jews in Soviet Education 


(1964). 
[William Korey] 


DISEGNI, DARIO (1878-1967), Italian rabbi and educa- 
tor. Born in Florence, he completed his general studies there, 
at the same time studying at the Rabbinical College under 
S.H. Margulies and H.Z. Chajes. He served as rabbi in several 
communities: Genoa (1902-06); Turin (1906-09); and Verona 
(1909-24). During World War 1 he was a military chaplain 
and in 1922 for a few months, the rabbi of the Sephardi con- 
gregation in Bucharest. From 1924 he was rabbi in Turin. 
From 1930 he was rabbi in Tripoli for six months. He was one 
of the organizers of the first Italian Rabbinical Federation in 
1917 and the founder and director of the S.H. Margulies Rab- 
binical School. Some of his pupils there later taught in Israel. 
The school, which was of great importance in the Jewish life 
of Italy and for a certain time provided the Italian Rabbinical 
College with pupils, was subsequently directed by his succes- 
sor, Sergio Joseph Sierra, and bore the name Margulies-Dis- 
egni Rabbinical School. Disegni edited prayer books for week- 
days, the Sabbath, and holidays, with Italian translations and 
short notes. The texts are those of the communities in Milan, 
Rome, and Turin. Almost a century after $.D. Luzzatto’s edi- 
tion of the Italian text of the Bible, Disegni initiated a new 
Italian translation in four volumes (Turin, 1960-67), with the 
original text and short notes. As its editor, he obtained the 
collaboration of many Italian rabbis and himself contributed 
to the translation which met with enthusiastic approval also 
in non-Jewish circles. Disegni died in Turin. His writings in- 
clude numerous articles in different journals and reviews. A 
festschrift in Italian and Hebrew was published in his honor 
in 1969. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Israel, 52 (1966/67), nos. 14, 15, 16, 17; Bolet- 
tino della Communita Israelitica di Milano, no. 6 (1966/67); R. Bon- 
fil, in: RMI, 33 (1967), 51-61; S. Sierra, in; Miscellanea ... D. Disegni 
(1969); G. Romano, ibid. 

[Alfredo Mordechai Rabello] 
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DISINTERMENT. Jewish law forbids the transfer of a dead 
body or of remnant bones from one grave to another, even 
when it is to a more respected site (Sh. Ar., YD 363:1; based 
upon Sem. 13:5-7; TJ, MK 2:4, 81b). This traditional prohibi- 
tion is, however, lifted in the following cases: (a) If the dead 
person is to be reinterred alongside his parents or close rela- 
tives; the sanction is based on the concept that “It is seemly 
for a man to repose with his family, and in doing so, honor 
is conferred upon the deceased” (Sh. Ar., ibid.; Sem. 13:7). In 
Orthodox practice this is applicable where reinterment is in a 
family plot already in use, but not if a new site is acquired for 
future family use. Reform Judaism, however, permits disin- 
terment for reburial in a family plot that is to be inaugurated 
and consecrated. Litigation on this subject took place in New 
York City in 1902 (Cohn vs. Congregation Shearith Israel) and 
the court sustained the congregation which refused to permit 
disinterment in accordance with traditional halakhah (see The 
American Hebrew, March 14, 21, 28, 1902, and Jewish Exponent, 
April 18, 1902). Most traditional halakhic authorities permit 
the removal of a dead body to a new family plot if the body 
was temporarily buried, i.e., with the intention of being later 
transferred to a family plot to be acquired. (b) Disinterment 
for the purpose of reburial in Erez Israel was always regarded 
as a meritorious deed and a great honor for the deceased (Ket. 
11a; Sh. Ar., ibid.). (c) The body of a Jew interred in a gentile 
cemetery may be exhumed for reburial in a Jewish cemetery. 
(d) Where a grave is in danger of water seepage or if it is not 
safe against robbers, etc., transfer is permitted. 

In modern times, urban planning and the construction 
of railroads, highways, etc., frequently encroach on cemetery 
sites, necessitating disinterment by order of the authorities. 
Most halakhic authorities permit the transfer of the dead on 
condition that decent repose for the deceased is provided. 
A son may not be buried in a grave reserved for his father 
or in one vacated by his father through disinterment (Sanh. 
47; also Sh. Ar., yD 364:7); other persons, however, may 
be interred in a vacated grave, but it must not be used for 
other purposes (Sem. 13:9). On the day of the disinterment, 
members of the family are obliged to observe the customary 
mourning rites. (For the practice in talmudic times of “gath- 
ering the remnant bones” for reburial after 12 months, see 
*Likkut Azamot.) 

Under the halakhic direction of its chief rabbi, Shlomo 
*Goren, the Israel Defense Forces developed procedures for 
disinterments which are based upon those practiced during 
the wars fought during the period of the Second Common- 
wealth. Slain soldiers are temporarily buried in either nearby 
permanent or temporary military cemeteries (cf. Er. 17a; TJ, 
Er. 1:10, 19d). Only the military chaplaincy is present, and rela- 
tives do not participate in these funerals. There are no eulogies, 
and only a brief religious service is held. A declaration is made 
during this service that the interment is only temporary, and 
that it will therefore be permissible to rebury the deceased in 
a permanent cemetery. After a year has elapsed, the soldiers 
are reinterred in permanent military or civilian cemeteries in 
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accordance with the wishes of their families (cf. Tj, Sanh. 6:12, 
23d; Oho. 16:5). During the *Sinai Campaign of 1956, tempo- 
rary cemeteries were consecrated by the military chaplaincy 
in the Northern and Central Negev. A year later, the remains 
of 132 soldiers were reinterred near their hometowns. During 
the *Six-Day War of 1967, temporary and permanent military 
cemeteries were used for the temporary burials. During June 
1968, one year after the war, 475 military reinterments took 
place. During the reburials, special military and religious ser- 
vices were held in accordance with instructions issued by the 
army rabbinate. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenstein, Dinim, 338 ff.; CCARY, 32 (1922), 
41ff.; S.B. Freehof, Reform Jewish Practice, 1 (19487), 149 ff. 


[Meir Ydit] 


DISKIN, CHAIM (c. 1923-_ ), Russian army doctor and Hero 
of the Soviet Union. Born in Korotkie, Bryansk district, RSFSR, 
Diskin was drafted into the Red Army in 1941 and served as 
an artillery gunner. In November 1942, in the battle of Mos- 
cow, wounded and cut off from his unit, he single-handedly 
destroyed seven German tanks. For this feat he was decorated 
as Hero of the Soviet Union. In 1947 he graduated from the 
Medical Military Academy and was later promoted from se- 
nior lecturer to head of department and professor. In October 
1981 he received the rank of major-general in the Army Medi- 
cal Corps. He retired from the army in July 1988. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: ED. Sverdlov, Yevrei Generaly vooruzhon- 


nykh sil sssr (1993). 
{Shmuel Spector (24 ed.)] 


DISKIN, MORDEKHAI (1844-1914), Erez Israel pioneer. 
Diskin, born in Grodno, Russia, worked with his father as 
a market gardener. In 1882 he settled in Erez Israel with his 
family and bought a holding in Petah Tikvah that had been 
abandoned by earlier settlers because of malaria. He farmed 
there until his son shot and wounded a robber, and fear 
of vendetta caused him to move to Jerusalem. Diskin re- 
turned to Petah Tikvah when it was resettled on the site of the 
neighboring village of Yehudiyyah. He became coachman in 
1891, transporting passengers and goods between Petah Tik- 
vah and Jaffa, and taught Mishnah and Shulhan Arukh in 
the evenings. Later he moved to Jaffa, still as a coachman, 
and his house became a free lodging for settlers who came 
to Jaffa for medical treatment. At the end of his life he be- 
came a shopkeeper, studying Torah and performing acts of 
charity. He was one of the founders of talmud torah Nezah 
Israel in Petah Tikvah, the first modern religious school in 
the country. His monographs Divrei Mordekhai (“The Words 
of Mordekhai,’ 1889), Maamar Mordekhai (“Mordekhai’s Es- 
say,” 1912), and Yishuv ha-Arez (“Settlement of the Land,’ 1913) 
are descriptions of the hardships of early agricultural settle- 
ment in Erez Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tidhar, 1 (1947), 439; M. Smilansky, Mishpa- 


hat ha-Adamah, 1 (1943), 99-103. 
[Avraham Yaari] 
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DISKIN, MOSES JOSHUA JUDAH LEIB (1817-1898), 
rabbi, halakhist, and leader of the old yishuv in Jerusalem. 
Diskin was born at Grodno, where he achieved fame as a child 
prodigy. From 1844 he was rabbi successively at Lomza, Me- 
zhirech, Kovno, and Shklov, and from 1873 at Brest-Litovsk 
(Brisk), hence his title the “Brisker Rov.’ As a result of a case 
in which he was implicated by the authorities, and in conse- 
quence of which he was imprisoned for a short period, he left 
Russia for France, and in the summer of 1877 immigrated to 
Erez Israel. He settled in Jerusalem where he served as rabbi 
until his death, enjoying the esteem of the whole community, 
among sections of which he was even more highly respected 
than Samuel *Salant, the rabbi of Jerusalem. He was one of the 
most prominent rabbis of his generation, who, in addition to 
a life of Torah study, was in the vanguard of Orthodox activ- 
ism, leading the fight against all expressions of modernity and 
modern culture in Erez Israel and advocating complete dis- 
sociation of the religious from the irreligious. He repeatedly 
excommunicated the modern schools in Jerusalem, stating of 
the ban that “no one has the power to annul it, since renowned 
rabbis of former days ordained it.... It is, moreover, a fence 
around the Torah, and not even an assembly of all the rabbis 
is in any way able or allowed to abrogate it” (written in 1896, 
responsa, pt. 1, 8a, nos. 29, 30). He ruled against the controver- 
sial decision of leading rabbis in 1889 permitting the cultiva- 
tion of fields during that year, which was a sabbatical year. On 
other occasions, however, he was reluctant to decide an issue 
on his own, and suggested that prominent rabbis be consulted 
(responsa, pt. 1, no. 47, p. 43a; no. 52, p. 45a). He was opposed 
to the indiscriminate use of pilpul, regarding it solely as an in- 
strument to arrive at halakhic decision (pt. 1, no. 52, p. 43d; pt. 
3, no. 13). He himself subjected halakhot to critical examina- 
tion, applying himself particularly to the problem of permit- 
ting the remarriage of agunot (women whose husbands are 
missing but whose deaths have not been established). 
Diskin was active in establishing several communal in- 
stitutions in Jerusalem. In 1880 he founded the orphanage 
which still bears his name, his purpose being to “save” chil- 
dren from a similar institution in which foreign languages 
were taught, established at that time in Jerusalem. He actively 
supported the foundation in 1887 of the Joint Shehitah Board 
of the Ashkenazim, Perushim (the non-hasidic Ashkenazim), 
and Hasidim, and together with R. Salant headed that body, 
which abolished the separate shehitah arrangements of these 
communities. He directed the Ohel Moshe (now called Tife- 
ret Yerushalayim) yeshivah, where he also taught; gave his 
approval to the establishment of a separate community for 
immigrants from America; and, initially, supported the found- 
ers of *Petah Tikvah, even serving as official agent for their 
company. He severed all connections with them, however, 
when it became clear to him that the town was assuming the 
character of the newer settlements. In all his public activities 
in Jerusalem, Diskin was supported by his second wife, Sarah 
(Sonia) Rattner, who was known as the “Brisker Rebbetzin.” In 
some circles she was thought to dominate her husband to lead 
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him to the adoption of extreme views; in the literature of the 
new settlers she was referred to disparagingly. After Diskin’s 
death, the orphanage and later the yeshivah came under the 
directorship of his only son, Isaac Jeroham (born of his first 
wife), who, together with Rabbi *Sonnenfeld, was one of the 
ultra-Orthodox anti-Zionist leaders at the beginning of the 
national movement. 

Among Moses Diskin’s works are Torat Ohel Moshe 
(1902), novellae to Exodus and to the aggadah, including also 
some of the novellae of his father, Benjamin Diskin; Likkut 
Omarim (1922 and 1935), aggadic and halakhic novellae to 
Genesis and Exodus; and Responsa (1911), in three parts. Dis- 
kin’s novellae were also published in the collection Maftehot 
ha-Torah mi-Ziyyon (1887-98). His novellae to the Babylonian 
Talmud - excerpted from his Torat Ohel Moshe - and responsa 
were republished in the Hosafot le-Talmud Bavli in two vol- 
umes (1964). Of the published eulogies on him, the following 
are noteworthy: B. Lempert, Zekher Zaddik li- Verakhah (1898) 
and J. Orenstein, Allon Bakhut (1899). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Orenstein, Torah mi-Ziyyon, 3 (1898), no. 4, 
31a-34b; Luah Ahiasaf, 6 (1899), 347; Sefer ha-Yovel shel Petah Tikvah 
(1929), 46, 75, 138, 426; Y. Press, in: Minhah le-David (1935), 129, 135f.3 
D. Yellin, Ketavim Nivharim, 1 (1936), 230-3; J.A. Weiss, Bi-Shearayikh 
Yerushalayim (1949), 39-41, 88-90; I. Sheinberger, Ammud Esh (1954); 
B.Z. Jadler, Be-Tuv Yerushalayim (1967), 339-55. 


[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


DISNA (Pol. Dzisna), town in former Vilno district, Po- 
land, today Molodechno district, Belarus. It is assumed that 
the first Jews settled there in the 16" century, but an orga- 
nized community was only formed in the late 18" century. 
The Jews numbered 412 in 1797, and many made their livings 
from the wholesale trade of agricultural products. The com- 
munity numbered 1,880 in 1847; 4,617 in 1897 (68.3% of the 
total population); and 2,742 in 1921 (62% of the total). After 
wwI Disna was cut off from its markets in Russia (U.S.S.R.), 
the economy deteriorated, and the number of Jews in the town 
declined. Most children were enrolled in a Yiddish cysHo 
school. Zionist youth movements were active, and many of 
their members made aliyah. 

[Shmuel Spector (2"¢ ed.)] 


Holocaust Period 

Between the outbreak of World War 11 and the German-Soviet 
war, Disna was under Soviet occupation. When the German 
army entered on July 2, 1941, there were 6,000 Jewish inhab- 
itants in the city, many of them refugees from central Poland. 
Soon after the arrival of the Germans, the synagogues were 
burned down. On July 14, ten Jews were murdered. On Au- 
gust 3, a ghetto was set up. The main Aktion was carried out 
on July 14-15, 1942, when the entire ghetto was destroyed. The 
inhabitants were all taken to Piaskowe Gorki where they were 
murdered. During the Aktion about 2,000 persons broke out 
of the ghetto and sought refuge in the forests. The Germans 
hunted down the escapees, but some succeeded in organizing 
partisan units, while other Disna Jews joined the Fourth Be- 
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lorussian Partisan Brigade. On Jan. 22, 1943, 17 Jewish crafts- 
men, the sole survivors of the Aktion of June 1942 to remain 
in Disna, were murdered. 

[Aharon Weiss] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: O. Hedemann, Dzisna i Druja (1934); B. 
Wasiutynski, Ludnos¢ zydowska w Polsce ... (1930), 84. 


DISPLACED PERSONS, term for the hundreds of thou- 
sands of Jewish refugees and millions of non-Jews uprooted by 
the devastation of World War 11, a large proportion of whom 
wound up in Displaced Persons camps set up by the victorious 
Allied forces in Germany, Austria, and Italy. Today the term 
is often synonymous with Jewish Holocaust survivors, who 
in the early years after the war sometimes referred to them- 
selves as pps. As such it embraces both the Jewish survivors 
of the concentration and forced labor camps as well as those 
who survived the war by hiding or by fleeing east to the So- 
viet Union, a group that may have constituted a majority of 
the displaced persons. 

The Allies estimated that in May 1945 the tumult of the 
war had displaced eight million people from their homes in 
virtually all the countries of Europe. But within a few months 
three out of every four found their way back to their cities and 
villages, reducing the scope of the problem significantly but 
still leaving masses of frail people to feed, shelter, and repatri- 
ate. Assembly centers designed for 3,000 people soon began to 
contain over 10,000, resulting in crowding, unsanitary condi- 
tions, and shortages of clothing and basic supplies. Historian 
Yehuda Bauer estimates that of the 200,000 Jews who emerged 
alive from the concentration or labor camps, 55,000 remained 
in occupied zones of Germany and Austria. Other historians 
say the number could be as high as 100,000. The Polish and 
Baltic Jews who found a wartime haven in the Soviet Union 
and then were allowed to repatriate more than doubled the 
refugee number so that at its peak in 1947 there were almost 
250,000 displaced Jews in Europe. 

The Jewish refugees, after learning how their families 
had been slaughtered and communities destroyed, could not 
or would not return to their hometowns and cities, and that 
feeling only hardened after the pogrom in the Polish town of 
*Kielce in July 1946 in which 41 Jews were massacred with 
police help. Many were helped to smuggle themselves across 
borders and reach the refugee camps in the Allied occupied 
zones by an organization of partisans and Zionists called 
*Berihah (Flight). Once in the pp camps, the refugees waited 
for permits that would admit them to Palestine, the United 
States, Canada, Australia, and a handful of countries that were 
willing, however grudgingly, to absorb refugees. But with im- 
migration restrictions as stringent as they were the pps often 
languished for years. As a result, camps initially set up as a 
short-term solution lingered as refugee settlements into the 
early 1950s, with one remaining open until 1957. 

Initial conditions at the camps were squalid, reflect- 
ing either poor preparation by the Allies, plain negligence, 
or in more than a few cases outright contempt for the Jew- 
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ish refugees. Some of the pp camps were set up on the very 
grounds of the concentration camps as they were at *Bergen- 
Belsen, where the German officers barracks were converted 
by the British for use by the refugees. Others were set up at 
prisoner-of-war barracks and institutional settings, though 
one was at a fancy hotel in the Austrian Alps. Many camps 
were surrounded with barbed wire as if it were the refugees 
who represented a threat to the neighboring population. pps 
lacked underwear, shoes, toilet paper, toothbrushes and there 
were reports that refugees were being given less food per day 
than German prisoners of war had been given. Some Ameri- 
can soldiers brought their antisemitic prejudices with them, 
manhandling Jewish pps and encouraging them to return to 
their home countries. In some camps, German police, some 
of them ex-Nazis, were placed in charge, and in one famous 
incident in Stuttgart in 1946, 200 German policemen accom- 
panied by dogs raided a Jewish assembly center in search of 
black market goods and killed one pp. Most appalling to the 
Jewish refugees was their intermingling in the camps with 
Poles, Lithuanians, Latvians, and others who had collaborated 
with the Nazis in the murder of Jews. 

When reports about maltreatment filtered back to Con- 
gress, Earl G. Harrison, dean of the faculty of law at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and a former commissioner of im- 
migration, was appointed to investigate. He reported back 
on August 1, 1945, that conditions were so grim that “we ap- 
pear to be treating the Jews as the Nazis treated them, except 
that we do not exterminate them.” The camps under General 
George Patton in southern Germany were said to be particu- 
larly poorly managed. (Patton wrote in his diary in September 
1945 that some believe that the Displaced Person is a human 
being, which he is not, and this applies particularly to the Jews, 
who are lower than animals.) In response to the Harrison re- 
port, a distressed President Harry S. Truman appointed an 
advisor to the military with sole responsibility for the camps. 
Jewish chaplains were also important in prodding the military 
to treat the refugees more humanely, as was pressure from re- 
lief workers for organizations like the American Jewish Joint 
Distribution Committee and *H1As (the Hebrew Immigrant 
Aid Society). A visit to the pp camps by David *Ben-Gurion, 
chairman of the Executive of the Jewish Agency, in October 
1945 helped spur the army to concentrate Jews in their own 
camps and allow the entry of Jews from Poland. The United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, which 
had for months done an incompetent job of ministering to 
the refugees, was told to appoint Jewish refugees as camp ad- 
ministrators. Food was increased and conditions began to 
improve markedly. 

While the discussion continued on what would be done 
with the pps, whether they would be resettled in Palestine or 
in one of several Western countries, the refugees did not just 
remain idle. They started schools - including some 12,000 
children at one point - and set up makeshift synagogues. They 
gave opera and theatrical performances and staged boxing 
matches. Despite the difficulty of obtaining printing presses 
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and Hebrew type, they started some 70 newspapers, like Un- 
zer Shtimme at Bergen-Belsen, the Landsberger Lager Zeitung 
and Dos Fraye Wort in Feldafing. Scores of writers and editors 
worked on those newspapers, many who had been human 
skeletons just months before or had been partisans staging 
ambushes against the Nazis. The more entrepreneurial traded 
in the black market that had cropped up in the occupied zones 
with the connivance of Gis and bureaucrats. 

In many camps, the refugees took charge of their fate, 
setting up camp committees to run practical matters or aid- 
ing the Berihah network to smuggle people across a gauntlet 
of European borders to Palestine. Decades later, Menachem 
Rosensaft, a child of Bergen-Belsen and then a leader in the 
so-called Second Generation movement of children of survi- 
vors, recalled how his father, Joseph, an Auschwitz survivor, 
governed the Bergen-Belsen camp, organizing cultural and 
political activities, rooting out collaborators, and defying the 
British overseers, as he did when they attempted to transfer 
two groups of refugees to squalid camps. In effect, he said, 
from 1945 to 1950, his father had been the mayor of a largely 
autonomous Jewish community with its own schools, hospi- 
tals, and police force. In some instances, refugees directed the 
smuggling of arms to the *Haganah army in Palestine that was 
pressing the British to give Jews a state or trained for the Haga- 
nah using arms given to the refugee camp policemen. 

Most importantly, the refugees revived family life, mar- 
rying and bearing children. The marriages were as often ar- 
ranged out of convenience and desperate loneliness as out 
of romance, but that they took place at all signified a deter- 
mination to carry on with life. The United States Holocaust 
Museum and Memorial has a singular wedding dress used 
by Lilly (Laks) Friedman, who survived Bergen-Belsen and 
was married in January 1946 near that camp. Because sup- 
plies were so scarce, her husband-to-be managed to scavenge 
a parachute from a German airman which Lily, trading her 
cigarette rations for the services of a dressmaker, converted 
to a dress. The dress was eventually borrowed by as many as 
20 other refugee brides. 

The pps, most in their early twenties and thirties, also 
had thousands of children, making the pp camps, by some 
reckoning, the world’s most fertile spot between 1946 and 
1948. Historian Yehuda Bauer wondered decades later how 
the survivors summoned the strength and spirit to recap- 
ture life with such speed after spending years in the realm of 
death. Sam Norich, who was born in the Feldafing pp camp 
and went on to become the publisher of the Forward news- 
paper in the United States, offered a theory based on the He- 
brew term originally used for the pps, the Shearit ha-Pleitah, 
the surviving remnant. They saw themselves as the remnant 
that perpetuates, that redeems the family and the community 
as a whole, the community from which they came, he said in 
a speech in 2002. 

It seems clear that the refugees were eager to see the es- 
tablishment of a Jewish state, one that at a minimum would 
resolve their homelessness. In July 1945, 94 delegates from Jew- 
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ish assembly centers held a conference at the St. Ottilien camp 
near Munich calling for the immediate establishment of a Jew- 
ish state in Palestine. More official entities also focused on this 
solution. Harrison proposed that the British accept 100,000 
Jews into the territory of the British Mandate for Palestine 
and what was known as the Anglo-American Committee of 
Inquiry recommended in April 1946 that the British govern- 
ment immediately grant the Jewish refugees 100,000 immi- 
gration certificates to Palestine. Despite these pressures, the 
refugees in the British Zone were given only 6,000 immigra- 
tion certificates until the establishment of the State of Israel 
and other zones received only 1,460. Therefore illegal immi- 
gration became the only option for most refugees. 

The moral pressure of this mass of Jewish displaced per- 
sons — a problem that could not be solved without the cre- 
ation of a Jewish homeland - is now regarded as having been 
crucial in persuading the British to hand over its mandate in 
Palestine to the United Nations in 1947 and in persuading 
President Harry S. Truman to push for the creation of Israel 
despite the resistance of his own State Department. Jewish 
leaders in Palestine agreed to settle for a partitioned country 
rather than a whole loaf of the land because of the unresolved 
situation of the refugees. 

The creation of Israel did indeed begin solving the refu- 
gee problem. By the beginning of 1950, 75,000 Jewish pps had 
made their way to Israel. Meanwhile, other countries like Aus- 
tralia and Canada opened their doors to take in refugees. In 
America, admission of Jewish refugees was notably grudging. 
One might have thought that given the failure of the United 
States to admit the imperiled Jews of Germany before the war 
and to admit refugees during the war that after the war the 
doors would have been opened generously. But that was not 
the case. Many in Congress believed that the pp camps were 
filled with Communist sympathizers; other legislators simply 
did not want to admit more Jews. President Truman issued 
a directive in December 1945 mandating preferential treat- 
ment in the immigration laws for displaced persons. But as of 
June 30, 1947, only 22,950 visas had been issued to pps in Ger- 
many, just 15,478 to Jews. In 1948 Congress passed a law that 
gave preferential admission to pps who had held that status 
as of December 22, 1945, a date that effectively excluded most 
Jews. Provisions in the law also gave preferences for entry to 
Baltics, Ukrainians, and ethnic Germans, some with collab- 
orationist backgrounds, and people working at occupations 
like agriculture in which Jews were not heavily represented. 
The law was amended in 1950, with a later cutoff date, but still 
only 16 percent of the 365,000 visas issued to pps between July 
1, 1948, and June 30, 1952, were issued to Jews. All told, fewer 
than 100,000 Jewish pps reached the United States as a result 
of the Truman directive and the two pp acts, historian Leon- 
ard Dinnerstein reported. 

Still, the laws produced a fresh cohort of immigrants - 
140,000 of them from all sources between 1946 and 1953 — who 
brought an unusual spice to the American stew. These Jews 
were different from the more established descendants of the 
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so-called Lower East Side generation of the late 19" century 
in everything from accent to the depth of sorrowful experi- 
ence. A study published in 1992 by the sociologist William 
B. Helmreich, Against All Odds: Holocaust Survivors and the 
Successful Lives They Made in America, found that despite the 
brutality of their wartimes experiences and the many years 
they lived in limbo afterwards, the survivors amassed an im- 
pressive record of achievement. At first the American DpPs 
took jobs in the blue-collar industries like garment manu- 
facturing and used their small nest eggs to purchase candy 
stores and laundromats, and a significant proportion went on 
to earn fortunes in real estate and other business enterprises. 
By 1989 more than 34 percent of the survivors reported earn- 
ing $50,000 annually, far higher than the national average. 
They divorced less than American Jews and had more chil- 
dren. They formed strong friendships and social networks. 
Their children adjusted well, worked hard in school, and went 
on to successful lives of their own. Children of displaced per- 
sons who achieved national fame include Daniel Libeskind, 
who designed the Ground Zero replacement for the destroyed 
World Trade Center; Wolf *Blitzer, a leading anchor and cor- 
respondent for CNN; Hadassah Lieberman, wife of Senator 
Joseph *Lieberman of Connecticut, who ran unsuccessfully 
for the vice presidency of the United States often mentioning 
his wife’s Holocaust roots; and Sam Gejdenson, who became 
a Democratic congressman from Connecticut. As a result, 
the story of the displaced persons may ultimately be seen as a 
story of the steely resilience of the human spirit and its ability 
to recover from the unspeakable. 
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[Joseph Berger (24 ed.)] 


DISPUTATIONS AND POLEMICS. This entry is arranged 
according to the following outline: 


In the Pagan Environment 
THE CHRISTIAN ENVIRONMENT AND MISSION 
DIALOGUE WITH TRYPHON 
CELSUS 

In the Christian and Muslim Medieval Milieu 
GREGORY OF TOURS AND PRISCUS 
GILBERT CRISPIN 
CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS DRAMA 
CHRONICLE OF AHIMAAZ 
12TH CENTURY 
IN MUSLIM COUNTRIES 
THE 13TH-CENTURY DISPUTATIONS 
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15TH CENTURY 

Renaissance and Reformation 
HIZZUK EMUNAH 

Modern Times 
FRANKIST DISPUTATIONS 
MENDELSSOHN AND LAVATER 
ROSENZWEIG AND ROSENSTOCK 
BUBER AND SCHMIDT 


Up to early modern times dialogue between members 
of different faiths attempted either to prove the superiority 
and absolute validity of one faith over the other, or to defend 
the totality of one faith and its Holy Scriptures, or elements 
in them, against questioning and criticism by believers in 
another faith. In some cases the representative of one side 
has been put on a quasi-legal trial to justify his convictions, 
as often happened to Jews in the Middle Ages. Disputations 
and polemics between believers of the three monotheistic 
faiths - Judaism, *Christianity, and *Islam — inevitably start 
from and return to the common ground of the Hebrew Bible 
and certain religious concepts held by all three, but always in 
order to confute the opposing view and prove the validity of 
the proponent’s argument. 

In recording the most open public disputation to take 
place in the Middle Ages, that of *Barcelona in 1263, the Chris- 
tian account stresses that the object of the disputation was not 
to question the validity of Christianity, “which because of its 
certainty cannot be subjected to debate” (que propter sui cer- 
titudinem non est in disputatione ponenda). 

This was to remain the ultimate standpoint of dispu- 
tants throughout the centuries. As late as 1933, a representa- 
tive of Protestant Christianity, Karl Ludwig Schmidt, declared 
to his Jewish partner, as representative of German Jewry, the 
Zionist and philosopher Martin *Buber, in a Christian-Jewish 
dialogue before a gathering of Jews: “The evangelical theolo- 
gian who has to talk to you, must talk to you as a member of 
the Church of Jesus Christ, must endeavor to talk in a man- 
ner that will convey the message of the Church to Jewry. He 
must do this even if you would not have invited him to do so. 
The assertion of a mission to you may have a somewhat bitter 
taste as if intending an attack; but such an attack precisely in- 
volves caring about you as Jews — so that you may live with us 
as our brethren in our German fatherland as throughout the 
world” (Theologische Blaetter, 12 (1933), 258; and see below). 
This liberal German theologian found it necessary to declare 
at the outset of the debate the missionary character of Jewish- 
Christian disputation. 

Despite the self-assurance and aggressiveness implicit in 
this attitude, both sides were inevitably influenced to a cer- 
tain degree by the dialectics of their opponents. At a very early 
stage of the Jewish-Christian debate this challenge was per- 
ceived in a Midrash which relates that “the *minim |i.e., early 
Christians] were continuously disputing with Rabbi Judah, 
the son of Nakosa: they would ask him and he would answer 
them ... When he was called [to Heaven] his pupils said to 
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him: Rabbi, you were helped from on High and were victori- 
ous. He said to them: “.. Go and pray for this ... basket that 
was full of diamonds and pearls and now is full of burnt-out 
charcoal’” (Eccles. R. 1:8, no. 4). 

Disputations sometimes started from a casual encoun- 
ter, sparked off by an actual problem or object noticed. Some- 
times, in particular from the 136 century in Europe, they were 
formally conducted in public. Authors of polemical literature 
like *Judah Halevi employed the artificial framework of the 
disputation to set forth their arguments. Alternatively, the 
dialectic climate of an actual disputation led to systematic 
theological formulations such as the Sefer Ikkarim (Book of 
Principles) of Joseph *Albo (see below) or Cur Deus homo ... 
of *Anselm of Canterbury. The reports and impressions of the 
actual disputations that have been preserved are conflicting. 
The same motifs tend to recur time after time, any variation 
reflecting the spirit of the times, personal interests, or par- 
ticular circumstances. 

The history of disputations and their content, while con- 
comitantly a record of constant tension and deliberate animos- 
ity, is also a process of continuous mutual interpenetration of 
ideas and influence stimulated by this tension. 


In the Pagan Environment 

In biblical times, the pagan polytheism of the period pre- 
cluded the holding of any discursive dialogue of this nature. 
Claims are made asserting the might of one deity or deities 
above those of others, usually uttered in the heat of war after 
victory. Jewish monotheistic prophecy makes frequent use 
of scathing and ironical polemics to denounce polytheism 
and idolatry. 

However, in the cultural milieu of the Hellenistic Roman 
world, Jewish monotheism was challenged by missionary Hel- 
lenistic philosophy and beliefs. Thus the Mishnah records that 
pagans asked the elders (in Rome): “If God does not desire 
idolatry why does He not destroy it? They answered: If men 
had been worshipping objects unnecessary for the cosmos 
He would have destroyed them, but they worship the sun and 
moon and the stars and the planets. Should He destroy His 
world because of fools? They [the pagan questioners] said to 
them: Then let Him destroy those objects [of pagan worship] 
of which the cosmos has no need, and leave only those nec- 
essary for the cosmos. They answered: Then the arguments of 
the worshipers of those [necessary objects] would have been 
strengthened, for they would say: these are divinities, for they 
have not been destroyed” (Av. Zar. 4:7). 

The exclusiveness and superiority claimed for Jewish 
monotheism against idolatry are developed in the following 
disputation: “A philosophus asked Rabban Gamaliel: Your Bible 
states ‘for I the Lord thy God am a jealous God’ Is there any 
merit in idolatry to give rise to jealousy? A hero is jealous of 
a hero, a sage of a sage, a rich man of a rich man; hence there 
must be merit in idolatry since it provokes jealousy. He an- 
swered him: Ifa man called his dog by the name of his father, 
and wanting to take an oath takes it on the life of the dog, of 
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whom would the father be jealous, of the son or of the dog?” 
(Mekh., Ba-Hodesh 9). Details of Jewish worship also enter 
the disputation, as when “a Gentile asked Rabban *Johanan 
ben Zakkai: Those things that you perform resemble a kind 
of magic — you take a cow, slaughter it and burn it, and keep 
its ashes; and when one of you has become defiled by contact 
with the dead they sprinkle him two or three times [with water 
mixed with the ashes] and say, “You have been purified?” In re- 
plying to the Gentile R. Johanan drew a comparison with simi- 
lar rituals employed in exorcism. To his own pupils, however, 
he explained it as an act of faith: “The dead does not defile nor 
does water purify; it is just a decree of the King of Kings. The 
Almighty, Blessed be His Name, said: This is my order, this is 
my rule, and no man may transgress it” (PdRK 40a-b). 

Gradually the motif of Jewish weakness and dispersion 
was introduced into the argument against Judaism. When a 
certain “heretic” stressed that although the Jews were at the 
mercy of Rome, the Gentiles refrained from destroying them, 
he was answered by R. *Hoshaiah: “This is because you do 
not know how to carry this out. If you [seek to] destroy us all, 
we are not all to be found within your borders. [If you seek 
to destroy] only those within your borders you would be re- 
puted a maimed empire. [The heretic] answered: By the body 
of Rome, we are engaged constantly with this problem” (Pes. 
87b). This last motif, in stressing the enmity of the Romans 
and the dispersion of the Jews in both the Roman and Persian 
empires, seems to sound the note of the emerging predomi- 
nance of Christianity. 

The Talmud sometimes ascribes legendary disputations 
to biblical figures, for instance between Abraham and Nim- 
rod. There are also accounts of litigations, supposed to have 
taken place before courts of law and kings, between represen- 
tatives of the Jewish people and other claimants to the Land of 
Israel. *Josephus tells about litigation that took place between 
the Jews of *Alexandria and the Samaritans “in the presence of 
Ptolemy himself, the Jews asserting that it was the Temple at 
Jerusalem which had been built in accordance with the laws 
of Moses, and the Samaritans that it was the Temple on Mount 
*Gerizim. And they requested the king to sit in council with 
his friends and hear their arguments on these matters” (Jos., 
Ant., 13:74-75; and see the argumentation, 75-79). 

Some sages appear in talmudic literature as having en- 
gaged in disputations that not only concern the Jewish faith 
and way of life but also show to advantage the breadth of 
knowledge and acuity of Jewish scholarship, for instance, 
*Joshua b. Hananiah (see Hag. 5b; Hul. 59-60b; Bek. 8b-ga). 


THE CHRISTIAN ENVIRONMENT AND MISSION The devel- 
oping cleavage between Christianity and Judaism, until the 
final parting of the ways in the second century, led to increas- 
ing disputation between Christians and Jews. The lists of tes- 
timonia from the Hebrew Bible prepared by early Christian 
teachers consist of biblical quotations to be used not only to 
convince pagans but also, in most cases, to persuade Jews to 
accept the Christianity clauses. With the growing distance 
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between Christian and Jewish theological concepts and ways 
of life, the disputations became more formal and were noted 
down. The early disputations in the form of independent trea- 
tises are written down by the Christian side although frag- 
ments and impressions of such disputations are on record 
in talmudic literature (Mekh. Shira, 7; Ba-Hodesh, 5; Kaspa, 
3; Mekh. Sb Y, to Shemot, p. 2; Sif. Deut. 87-91, 306; TJ, Ber. 
9:1, 12d-13b; TJ, Taan. 2:1, 65b; TJ, Sanh. 1:1, 18a; TJ (Venice, 
1523), Sanh. 13:9, 23 c-d; TJ, Sanh. 10:1, 27d—28a; Ber. 7a, 10a, 
12a-b; Shab. 88a—b, 116a—b; Pes. 56a; Er. 22a; Suk. 48b; Taan. 
27b; Hag. 5b; Yev. 102b; Sot. 47a; Git. 57a; Sanh. 38b-39a, 43b 
(in Hesronot ha-Shas in “El ha-Mekorot” ed. of the Talmud, 
1963), 98b—99a, 106a—b; Av. Zar. 4a, 6a—b, 17a; Tosef., Hul. 2:2; 
Eccles. R. 1:8, no. 4; 2:1, nos. 1, 2; 4:8, no. 1; Song R. 7:3). The 
challenges and pressures of these disputations in the world of 
the amoraim (third to fourth centuries) are projected in the 
explanation given by *Abbahu, the celebrated disputant with 
the Christians at Caesarea, to Christians who questioned the 
learning of a scholar from Babylonia: “We [i-e., the scholars 
of Erez Israel] who are living with you regard it as our task 
to study [Scripture] thoroughly. They [the scholars of Baby- 
lonia] are not so well versed” in it (Av. Zar. 4a). Representing 
the Christian view is a work well-known by around 500, the 
Altercatio Simonis Judaei et Theophili Christiani (ed. by A. v. 
Harnack, Leipzig, 1883). Although the text was subsequently 
lost for centuries the form of the Altercatio and the arguments 
put forward there influenced later Christian presentations of 
disputations with Jews. 


DIALOGUE WITH TRYPHON. Of fundamental importance 
both for the authority it carries and the arguments met there 
is *Justin Martyr’s Dialogue with Tryphon held about the time 
of the *Bar Kokhba revolt and written down between 156 and 
161. While the argument of general issues and detailed points 
is sharp and bitter in this early discussion between Christians 
and Jews, the relationship between the disputants is repre- 
sented as one of mutual courtesy. They part with an acknowl- 
edgment by the Jewish debater that he has “been extraordi- 
narily charmed with our intercourse,’ with Justin stating that 
the Jews “departed, finally praying for my deliverance both 
from the dangers of the sea, and from all ill. And I prayed also 
for them, saying: I can make no greater prayer for you, Gentle- 
men, than this, that ...you may do in all respects the same as 
we, acknowledging that the object of our worship is the Christ 
of God” (Justin Martyr, Dialogue, 142:1-3, Eng. trans. by A.L. 
Williams (1930), 289). 

Even so, politeness does not hinder Justin from hurling 
at the Jews their harsh fate, at a time of life and death struggle 
with Rome, which he saw as the punishment designated by 
their Law: “The circumcision according to the flesh, that was 
from Abraham, was given for a sign, that ye should be sepa- 
rated from the other nations and us, and that ye alone should 
suffer the things that ye are rightly suffering now, and that your 
lands should be desolate and your cities burned with fire, and 
that foreigners should eat up the fruits before your face, and 
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none of you go up unto Jerusalem. For by nothing else are ye 
to be known from other men, save by the circumcision that 
is in your flesh .... All this has happened to you rightly and 
well. For ye slew the Just One and His prophets before Him, 
and now ye reject, and, as far as in you lies, dishonor those 
that set their hope on Him ..., cursing in your synagogues 
them that believe in Christ” (ibid., 16:2-4, pp. 32-33). He also 
frequently explains other precepts as having been given to 
the Jews to their detriment: “Now because of your sins and 
those of your fathers God charged you to keep the Sabbath 
as a sign ... and has also given you His other ordinances” 
(ibid., 21:1, p. 42). The true meaning of the Torah and com- 
mandments enjoined in the Prophets is to be found in their 
Christological, spiritual-figurative sense. Physical rest could 
not really be enjoined on Saturday, for “you see that Nature 
does not idle nor keep Sabbath. Abide as ye have been born” 
(ibid. , 23:3, pp. 47-48). The stubborn and sinful Jewish people 
continue in existence only because God “has not yet brought 
the Judgment, nor has begun to bring it, because He knows 
that every day some [of the Jews] are becoming disciples 
unto the name of His Christ, and are leaving the way of er- 
ror” (ibid., 39:2, p. 77). Justin categorically rejects any form of 
Judeo-Christianity (ibid., 46:1-2, p. 90; 47:1-2, pp. 93-953 see 
Jewish *Christian sects). A large part of Justin’s argumentation 
consists of testimonia from the Prophets adduced in evidence 
of the validity of Christianity. His methods of dialectic and 
manner of presentation became the prototype of later Chris- 
tian argumentation against Jewry and Judaism. 

Tryphon objects in principle to the method of adducing 
Christological testimonia from the Hebrew Bible: “Why do you 
select for citation only such parts as you choose out of the say- 
ings of the Prophets, and make no mention of those [that do 
not fit the Christian view],” and brings examples to prove his 
point (ibid., 27:1, p. 53). Justin was fully aware that the main 
concern of responsible Jews at this critical period was not dis- 
cussion of Greek beliefs or philosophical debate. Thus he de- 
scribes how “Tryphon’s companions sat down opposite, and 
after one of them had made a remark about the war in Judea, 
they conversed about it” (ibid., 9:3, p. 20). However, the Jew 
regards philosophical paganism as preferable to superstitious 
Christianity: “It were better for you to continue to hold the 
philosophy of Plato or of some other learned man ... than to 
have been completely led away by false speeches, and to follow 
men of no account. For while you remained in that mode of 
philosophy and lived a blameless life, a hope was left you of a 
better fate, but when you forsook God, and placed your hope 
on a man, what kind of salvation yet remains for you?” (ibid., 
8:3, p. 17). The Christians suffer persecution for their credu- 
lity: “You people, by receiving a worthless rumor, shape a kind 
of messiah for yourselves, and for His sake are now blindly 
perishing” (ibid., 8:4, p. 19). The true hope of salvation lies in 
strict fulfillment of the Law: “First be circumcised, then ... 
keep the Sabbath and the Feasts and God’s New Moons, and, 
in short, do all the things that are written in the Law, and then 
perchance you will find mercy from God” (ibid., 8:4, p. 17). 
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Not only is the Christian method of citation and evidence 
seen as falsifying the words of the Hebrew Bible by remov- 
ing them from their context and failing to have regard for the 
spirit of the Hebrew language, but many of the events related 
by Christians and the interpretations they give are regarded 
as blasphemous and foolish. When Justin insulted the Jew by 
quoting the words of the Bible according to the version of Paul, 
which stigmatizes the Jews as prophet-killers, and added the 
remark referred to above that the Jews are still permitted to 
exist because of those among them who convert to Christian- 
ity, Tryphon interjected: “I would have you know that you are 
out of your mind when you say all this” (ibid., 39:1-3, p. 77). 
To the long list of testimonia cited by Justin on the prophecies 
relating to Jesus and his primordial divinity, the Jew reacts: 
“You say many blasphemous things, thinking to persuade us 
that this man who was crucified has been with Moses and 
Aaron, and has spoken to them in a pillar of cloud, that he 
then became man and was crucified, and has ascended into 
Heaven, and comes again on earth, and is to be worshipped” 
(ibid., 38:1, p. 75). Belief in incarnation and crucifixion in re- 
lation to the preexistent Divinity is rejected as irrational: “For 
your assertion that this Christ existed, and was God, before 
all ages, then that He was even born and became man and suf- 
fered, and that He is not man by origin, seems to me to be not 
only strange but even foolish” (ibid., 48:1, p. 95). The Christian 
claims for Jesus amount to an attempt to “prove to us that the 
existence of another God besides the Maker of the universe 
is recognized by the spirit of the Prophets” (ibid., 55:1, p. 108; 
and see also 50:1, p. 100). The interpretation given by Justin 
to “ha-almah’ in Isaiah 7:14 to mean “the Virgin” (Dialogue, 
66, pp. 138-139) is corrected by Tryphon who states that its 
actual meaning is “the young woman” and places the proph- 
ecy in its historical context in the reign of King Hezekiah. He 
adds that the Christian concept of a virgin birth is pagan in 
origin and character: “Among the tales of those whom we call 
Greeks it is said that Perseus had been born of Danae, still a 
virgin, by him that they entitle Zeus flowing down upon her 
in the form of gold. And in fact you ought to be ashamed of 
saying the same sort of things as they, and should rather say 
that this Jesus was a man of human origin, and, if you prove 
from the Scriptures that He is the Christ, [say] that because 
of his perfect life under the Law he was deemed worthy to be 
chosen to be Christ. And do not dare to assert marvels, that 
you be not convicted of talking folly like the Greeks” (ibid., 
67, pp. 139-140). Hence it would seem, according to Justin’s 
rendering, that Tryphon would have found some satisfac- 
tion in a Christianity which recognized Jesus as the human 
redeemer of the Gentiles alone. Tryphon tries at some length 
to elicit Justin’s attitude regarding whether Judeo-Christians 
should observe the Law (ibid., 46:1, p. 90; 47:1-2, p. 93; and 
see above Justin’s rejection of the Judeo-Christians). According 
to Justin’s account, Tryphon expressly proposed: “Let Him be 
recognized of you who are of the Gentiles as Lord and Christ 
and God, as the Scriptures signify, seeing also that you have all 
acquired the name of Christians from Him. But as for us, who 
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are worshipers of God who made even Him [Jesus], we do not 
need to confess Him or worship Him? Anger at this proposi- 
tion provoked Justin into a rare outburst of personal invective 
against his Jewish opponent (ibid., 64:1-2, p. 133). Tryphon 
pointed out that the messiah awaited by the Jews was a king- 
savior, not a redeeming God: “For all of us Jews expect that the 
Christ will be a man of merely human origin, and that Elijah 
will come and anoint Him” (ibid., 49:1, p. 97). The King will 
come to his people, the descendants of Abraham. When Jus- 
tin quotes to him from testimonia that the messiah will come 
to Israel, Tryphon asks what that implies: “Are you Israel, and 
does He say all this about you?” (ibid., 123:7, p. 256). 

This relatively early encounter between a separated 
Christianity and Judaism establishes the main themes and 
groundwork of future Jewish-Christian testimonia, the po- 
lemical statements by Tertullian against the Jews in the same 
century, and the fragments of Jewish-Christian disputation 
found in tannaitic and amoraitic literature mentioned above. 
Constantly recurring subjects in disputation from the end of 
the second century, therefore, are the significance of “Bereshit” 
(“In the beginning”) and of “ad ki yavo Shiloh” (Gen. 49:10). 
Are the Just Men and Patriarchs who lived before the giving 
of the Torah to be regarded as observers of the Law or not? 
Why was the Law given to the Jews? For their benefit, or as a 
punishment? Is the true meaning of the Law and the Prophets 
to be elicited by a “literal” or a “spiritual” interpretation? What 
is the significance of the use of the plural form in referring to 
the Divine in the Bible? Is it intended to convey the concept 
of Trinity? Who is “the suffering servant of God” in Isaiah 52 
and following? What is the correct translation of “ha-almah”? 
Although variations of these questions occur, this was to re- 
main the exegetical core of Jewish-Christian disputation. The 
fate of the Jewish people, the course of history and empires, 
and war and peace in the world enter and are developed in 
the debate at a later stage. Although as yet not clearly defined, 
certain attitudes are already embryonic: the Jewish objection 
to the concept of the Trinity as being inherently idolatrous, 
and to incarnation as insulting to the divine nature of God; the 
insistence on the Jewish side that understanding of Scripture 
should be based on a comprehensive knowledge of the original 
language without depriving the words of their literal meaning 
or isolating them from their context. There also emerge the 
mystic-fideistic standpoint of the Christian side, the critico- 
rationalistic approach of the Jewish side; the universalist-in- 
dividualistic claims of Church spokesmen against the Jewish 
concept of Israel as a national “natural-historical cell? the 
“kingdom of priests and holy nation” entrusted in this social 
pattern to carry the Divine call to the world. 


CELSuS. Also dating from the early period of the disputa- 
tions are the somewhat dissimilar strands of anti-Christian 
argumentation quoted by *Celsus in his anti-Christian po- 
lemic written about 178. There the Jew is reported to have 
said: “I could say much about what happened to Jesus which 
is true, and nothing like the account which has been written 
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by the disciples of Jesus” (in Origen; Contra Celsum, translated 
and edited by H. Chadwick (1953), 2:13, p. 78). Celsus’ record, 
which contains numerous extra-New Testamentary details and 
innuendoes adverse to Jesus, in some way prefigures the later 
polemical version of Jesus life and death, *Toledot Yeshu (Ori- 
gen; Contra Celsum), 1:28, pp. 27-283 1:32, pp. 31-323 1:38, p. 373 
1:67, Pp. 62; 2:8, pp. 71-72; 2:9, Pp. 733 2:15, p. 81; 2:16, pp. 81-82; 
2:26, P. 903 2:27, P. 90; 2:32, P. 93; 2:34, P. 94; 2:44, P. 100; 
2:46, P. 101; 2:55, Pp. 1093 2:70, p. 121). The Jew also repeats 
many of the anti-Christian arguments used by Tryphon and 
the amoraim. In addition, he is quoted as sharply condemn- 
ing Jewish *apostasy to Christianity, saying: “Why do you 
take your origin from our religion? And then, as if you are 
progressing in knowledge, despise these things although you 
cannot name any other origin for your doctrine excepting 
our Law” (ibid., 2:4, p. 69; and see also 2:1, pp. 66-67). He at- 
tacks the concept of the resurrection of Jesus, in particular 
comparing it to similar pagan legends (2:55, p. 109), and adds: 
“While he was alive he did not help himself, but after death 
he rose again and showed the marks of his punishment and 
how his hands had been pierced. But who saw this? A hyster- 
ical female, as you say, and perhaps some other one of those 
who were deluded by the same sorcery, who either dreamt 
in a certain state of mind and through wishful thinking had 
a hallucination due to some mistaken notion (an experience 
which has happened to thousands), or, which is more likely, 
wanted to impress the others by telling this fantastic tale, and 
so by this cock-and-bull story to provide a chance for other 
beggars” (ibid.). His attack on resurrection is continued by 
the argument: “But if he really was so great he ought, in or- 
der to display his divinity, to have disappeared suddenly from 
the cross” (ibid., 2:68, p. 118). The Jew continues: “Where is 
he then, that we may see and believe?” (ibid., 2:77, p. 126). He 
uses Jesus’ rejection by the Jews as an argument against his di- 
vinity: “What God that comes among men is disbelieved, and 
that when he appears to those who were waiting for him? Or 
why ever is he not recognized by people who have been long 
expecting him?” (ibid., 2:75, p. 123). 

The problems raised here denote the type of argumenta- 
tion used by Jews against Christians in the Christian-Judeo- 
Pagan triangle of the second half of the second century. When 
Judaism alone remained face to face with Christianity much 
argumentation of this category was omitted in the direct con- 
frontation. 

In the fourth century, the rise of Christianity to impe- 
rial dominion in the late Roman Empire, the shock of *Julian 
“the Apostate’s” revolt against this domination, and the fire 
and smoke of internal Christian doctrinal battles, were ac- 
companied by bitter and brutal denunciation of Judaism and 
the Jews, their character, and way of life by *John Chrysostom, 
*Eusebius, and other fathers of the Church. Not only was the 
concept of divine election now claimed for the Church only, 
as the “spiritual Israel,” but it was categorically denied to the 
historical Jewish people, leaving the title only to those of the 
nation who were considered “Christians before Christ,” like 
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the Patriarchs and the Prophets. Much of the argumentation 
in the talmudic literature cited above was in answer to this 
mode of attack. 

At the beginning of the seventh century, the tensions 
in Erez Israel between Jews and Christians, the Persian inva- 
sion, and entanglement of a Jewish revolt in the Byzantine- 
Persian struggle (see also *Benjamin of Tiberias, *Heraclius; 
*Jerusalem) are reflected in the controversial tract Doctrina 
Iacobi nuper baptizati, written about 640 (ed. by N. Bon- 
wetsch, Berlin, 1910). 


In the Christian and Muslim Medieval Milieu 

GREGORY OF TOURS AND PRISCUS. The changed atmo- 
sphere at the courts of the German Christian rulers in Europe, 
and the standpoint of an educated Jew there, emerge in the 
account of a disputation recorded by Bishop Gregory of Tours 
in his Historiarum Libri decem (6:5; ed. R. Buchner, pp. 8-13). 
The Jewish merchant *Priscus in 581 was confronted with 
the bishop in the presence of King Chilperic, who initiated 
the disputation, in an attempt to win the Jew to Christianity. 
Gregory rests his argument on chapter and verse while the Jew 
puts questions and cites contrary biblical testimony. Priscus 
said to the king: “God did not enter into marriage and did not 
bring forth a son, neither can he have a partner to his sover- 
eignty, as Moses says: ‘See now that it is I, even I, and there 
is no God with Me. I put to death and I make alive; I strike 
and I heal” (ibid.). And again: “Can God be man, can He be 
born of woman? Can he suffer beatings and be sentenced to 
death?” (ibid.). At this point the bishop intervened to cite 
lengthy Christological testimonia, and the Jew asks: “What 
necessity was there for God to suffer in such a manner?” To 
the bishop’s explanation that He did so in order to save man- 
kind from sin and reconcile man with God, the Jew rejoined: 
“Could not God send prophets or apostles who would bring 
man back to the way of salvation? and had He only the means 
of humiliating himself in the flesh?” (ibid.). 

With the growth of Christian power, its clash with the 
conquering armies of Islam, and the consequent changes in 
the Jewish fate, theological argument was increasingly related 
to the actual historical situation. The letters of Archbishop 
*Agobard of Lyons against the Jews include fragments of dis- 
putations he had with them. The conversion of the Christian 
priest *Bodo-Eleazar to Judaism not only provoked his own 
vituperative anti-Christian polemics but is also evidence of the 
meetings and disputations which took place between Jews and 
Christians at the court of Emperor *Louis the Pious. 

A large portion of both Jewish and Christian biblical 
exegetical literature, and Jewish liturgical works - piyyutim, 
selihot, and kinnot - contain polemical argument with reli- 
gious, historical, and social overtones. 

Under Islam, in particular in *Baghdad of the tenth cen- 
tury where both Jews and Christians were in the position of 
a minority, disputations between the two, as well as between 
Jews and Muslims, are found taking place in a relatively open 
atmosphere. *Saadiah Gaon’s Arabic work Book of Beliefs and 
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Opinions incorporates and summarizes much of the argu- 
ment in these disputations. His works also convey the main 
line adopted in Jewish *Rabbanite controversy with the *Kara- 
ites. The writings of the Karaites *Daniel b. Moses al-Qamisi, 
Abu- Yusuf Jacob al *Kirkisani, *Sahl b. Mazli’ah ha-Kohen, 
and *Salmon b. Jeroham contain the Karaite attack on Rab- 
banite tradition. Many of the Karaite arguments against the 
Talmud, the anthropomorphic legends, contradictions, and 
immoral views found there, later became part of the Chris- 
tian arsenal for attack on the Talmud. 


GILBERT CRISPIN. About five years before the catastrophe 
brought on Jewry by the First *Crusade a disputation took 
place in England between the abbot of Westminster, Gilbert 
*Crispin, and a Jewish scholar. The latter, who had studied at 
Mainz, came there both for business and in order to meet Gil- 
bert, who regarded the Jew as a personal acquaintance (mihi 
familiaris). He records, “Each time that we would meet, im- 
mediately [mox] we would have a talk [sermo] in a friendly 
spirit [amico animo] about the Holy Scriptures and our faith” 
Gilbert noted that the answers of the Jew seemed logical and 
worthy to those present at the discussions to be preserved. 
He therefore wrote down both sides of the disputation, and 
sent the text to Anselm, archbishop of Canterbury (Gisleberti 
Crispini Disputatio Judei et Christiani; ed. by B. Blumenkranz, 
Utrecht (1956), 27-8). It was the wish of both sides to hold the 
talk “in a tolerant spirit” [toleranti animo], as the Jew phrased 
it, while Gilbert calls for discussion “in a patient spirit” [animo 
patienti] guaranteeing to dispute “for the cause of faith and out 
of love to thee” (fidei causa et tui amore, 28-29). The atmo- 
sphere of tolerance in which the disputation was held makes 
it a valuable record. In addition to the discussion of former 
points raised in disputations between Jews and Christians, the 
Jew stresses the anomaly of the position accorded to Jews in 
Christian countries: “If the Law is to be kept [as the Jew had 
argued previously], why do you regard its keepers like dogs, 
pushing them with sticks and persecuting them everywhere?” 
(ibid., 28). The troubled state of the world is brought as evi- 
dence against accepting Jesus as the messiah, since it con- 
tradicts the words of the prophet: “and they shall beat their 
swords into plowshares ....” He states: “The iron with diffi- 
culty suffices the smiths for the preparation of weapons. All 
over the world, nation fights with nation, neighbor oppresses 
his neighbor and kills him. One king wars with the other” 
(ibid., 34). Apparently describing paintings that he has seen in 
the Church the Jew points out: “God Himself you paint as the 
Man of Sorrows, hanging on the cross, pierced with nails - a 
terrible sight and yet you adore it... Again sometimes you 
paint God enthroned on high gesturing with outstretched 
hand, and around him ~ as if for greater glory - an eagle and a 
man, a calf and a lion; yet all this is forbidden in Exodus 20:4” 
(ibid., 65). There is evidence of a certain interpenetration of 
ideals. The Christian responds to the Jew’s condemnation of 
the warlike society of his environment by holding up monastic 
ideals: “There are many men of war and wrath who have left 
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fighting and temporal riches and have turned to serve God in 
poverty” (ibid., 38). When the Jew claimed that the Law was 
given to be observed the abbot pointed to Christian asceti- 
cism: “There are many of us who abstain not only from eat- 
ing pork but from meat altogether” (ibid., 35). On the other 
hand, the Jew not only insists that all the precepts of the Law 
should be observed but also reconciles it with the figurative 
understanding of the Scriptures: “Shall we condemn the letter 
[of the Law] because we listen to its figurative sense? And be- 
cause we obeyed the letter, is there any sense in condemning 
the figure? We follow the letter and perceive also the figurative 
sense of the letter” (ibid., 32). Even scholars who consider this 
dialogue a literary fiction would have to concede that in tone 
and content it expresses the spirit of arguments exchanged 
between Jews and Christians in a friendly atmosphere on the 
eve of the First Crusade. 


CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS DRAMA. The development of Chris- 
tian religious drama in the 12** and 13* centuries permitted 
disputation with Jews to be presented in a popular dramatic 
form. In the Latin mystery play Ordo Prophetarum, a “reader” 
summons the Jews before him in the introduction to the Birth 
of Christ. The prophets appear one after the other, range them- 
selves around the “reader,” and quote passages considered to 
be Christological in content. In these debates the Jews are of- 
ten led by an archisynagogus, while the prophets are led by 
the “reader” who in many plays is identified with *Augustine. 
Later, from the middle of the 12"» century, beginning with 
the German Ludus de Antichristo, the rival disputants receive 
personification as *Ecclesia and Synagoga. Basically, all these 
dramas are disputations. The tone imputed to the Jews, par- 
ticularly in later versions, is coarse and jeering. 


CHRONICLE OF AHIMAAZ. Certain motifs in Jewish polemi- 
cal literature which developed and changed over the centu- 
ries originated in reaction to the impressive display made 
by Christian religious life. The southern Italian 11°*-century 
Chronicle of *Ahimaaz b. Paltiel tells of a disputation supposed 
to have taken place between the Jew *Shephatiah b. Amittai 
of Oria (ninth century) and the Byzantine emperor *Basil 1 
concerning the beauty and splendor of the Church of Hagia 
Sophia in Constantinople. The Jew quotes from Scripture to 
prove that Solomon's Temple was even greater and more mag- 
nificent: “Then did the king say: “Rabbi Shephatiah has over- 
come me in his wisdom’; and Rabbi Shephatiah answered: 
“My lord, Scripture has been victorious over you and not I’” 
(Megillat Ahimaaz, ed. by B. Klar (1944), 21). 


12TH CENTURY. From the 12" century, apparently, chance 
encounters between Christians and Jews might often flare up 
into religious arguments. Both Jewish and Christian writers 
prepared manuals for the use of simple people of their faith 
when encountering arguments of the other side. In Christian 
literature this led to a long line of polemical writings against 
the Jews (Adversus Judaeos, a type that originated much ear- 
lier), intended for this purpose, some in the form of a dialogue. 
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In Jewish literature, such manuals are generally entitled Sefer 
Nizzahon, being the outcome of former chance encounters 
and a preparation for future ones. The subject matter of these 
books and the methods employed by both sides largely follow 
traditional lines, although concrete situations and new themes 
may interpose themselves. 

Joseph *Kimhi not only defends the Jewish way of life 
of the 12" century (see *Apologetics) but also indicates how 
a Jewish patrician saw the mainly feudal Christian patterns 
of behavior: “You cannot claim that you are circumcised in 
heart, for he who ... murders and whores and robs and mo- 
lests people, ridicules them and behaves like a brigand, is un- 
circumcised in heart. Hence you are uncircumcised both in 
heart and body and Israel is circumcised both in heart and 
body. For ye will not find a Jew whom they [the Jews] will 
hang, neither will they gouge out his eyes, nor will they mu- 
tilate one of his members for any transgression that he may 
have committed” (Sefer ha-Berit, in: Milhemet Hovah, Con- 
stantinople, 1710, 26b). “You see with your own eyes that the 
Christian goes on the road to meet strangers, not to honor 
them but to seize all their provisions” (ibid., 21a). “Even of your 
priests and bishops who do not take wives, it is well known 
that they whore” (ibid., 21b). 

In the 12*-13b-century Sefer Nizzahon Yashan there is 
a discussion in relation to the Cathedral of Speyer between 
Kalonymus and Emperor Henry 11. Here the Jew again quotes 
chapter and verse to prove that the Temple surpassed the ca- 
thedral in greatness but the argument ended with an embit- 
tered denial of the sacredness of the cathedral precincts: “Af- 
ter Solomon built the Temple and finished it, it is written, ‘the 
priests could not stand to minister by reason of the cloud; for 
the glory of the Lord filled the house of the Lord? Yet if they 
were to load dung on a donkey and lead him through this ca- 
thedral nothing would happen to him” (J.C. Wagenseil (ed.), 
Tela ignea Satanae (1681), 41-42). Some arguments in this 
tract appear to be directed to Christian circles opposed to 
the Church establishment. The Jewish adversary is advised to 
cite certain verses in Isaiah to “those monks and priests that 
have taken into their hands the whole land ... that rise early 
and stay late in their church for their payment that is called 
praebenda” (ibid., 82). The problem of saint adoration and 
miracles performed by saints is dealt with at length (ibid., 
128-32). The Jewish disputant is advised to tell his Christian 
adversaries that one proselyte to Judaism who accepts the 
Jewish way of life and the Jewish fate of humiliation and 
suffering achieves greater glory for Judaism than many apos- 
tates to Christianity who gain materially and socially by 
their apostasy (ibid., 242-3). As treated by Jacob of Venice 
(Yeshurun, 6 (1875), 1-34) and *Jacob b. Reuben (Milhamot 
ha-Shem, ed. J. Rosenthal, 1963), this type of manual acquires 
a personal imprint. The Sefer ha-Mekanneh (fragments of 
which have been published in various learned periodicals 
and articles) is ascribed to three members of the Official fam- 
ily: the father Nathan b. Joseph *Official and his sons Joseph 
and Asher. 
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With the rise of the *Dominican order and the devel- 
opment of Scholasticism, disputation became the principal 
method of learned disquisition and was frequently used to 
combat the *Albigenses in the south of France. 


IN MUSLIM COUNTRIES. ‘The disputations held in the coun- 
tries of Islam were, as mentioned above, much more diversified 
than those taking place in Christian countries. The *dhimmi 
(protected minorities) numbered many sects and creeds. Phil- 
osophical schools also took part in such disputations. While 
the argument was predicated on almost complete agreement 
between Muslims and Jews concerning monotheism, and op- 
position to Christian concepts such as incarnation, the Trin- 
ity, and icon worship, a consistently held principle of Muslim 
argumentation was that the Jews had falsified the original text 
of the Bible, having added to or subtracted from it. *Samuel 
b. Moses al-Maghribi, an apostate to Islam, fastened the ma- 
jor responsibility on Ezra the Scribe, arguing that the Torah 
given to Moses, which originally had been in the possession 
of the levites only, and known orally to the priests, had been 
destroyed: “When Ezra saw that the Temple of the people was 
destroyed by fire, that their state had disappeared, their masses 
dispersed and their Book vanished, he collected some of his 
own remembrances and some still retained by the priests, and 
from this he concocted the Torah that the Jews now possess. 
‘That is why they hold Ezra in such high esteem and claim that 
a light appears over his tomb ... for he produced a book that 
preserves their religion. Now this Torah that they have is in 
truth a book by Ezra, and not a book of God. This shows that 
the person who collected the sections now in their possession 
was an empty man, ignorant of divine attributes. That is why 
he attributed anthropomorphism to God - regret over His past 
actions and the promise of abstention from similar acts in the 
future” (Samuel al-Maghribi, Ifham al-Yahid (“Silencing the 
Jews”), ed. and tr. by M. Perlmann, in: pA AJR, 32 (1964), 55). 
This attitude caused *Maimonides to forbid all religious dis- 
putation with Muslims “according to what is known to you 
about their belief that this Torah was not given from Heaven” 
(J. Blau (ed.), Teshuvot Rambam (1958), no. 149). 

Apart from this problem of the authenticity of the text, 
and the anthropomorphisms the Torah was said to contain 
in its present state, Muslim-Jewish disputation mainly cen- 
tered around charges of *anthropomorphism in the Talmud 
and attacks on the Jewish way of life, as for example made by 
the Muslim theologian Ibn Hazm. On their side the Jews at- 
tacked *Muhammad as “a madman” and described the *Koran 
as a book full of follies fit only for simpletons. Muslim pride 
and their oppression of the Jews were also bitterly castigated, 
in particular after the shock of the *Almohad atrocities in the 
12" century. 


THE 13TH-CENTURY DISPUTATIONS. By the 13" century the 
arguments used in ancient Christian, Karaite, and Muslim de- 
bate, and current trends of dialectic, culminated in a series of 
public disputations between Jews and apostates arranged with 
ceremonial splendor before royalty and high dignitaries of the 
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clergy. The first great debate of this type to be held was the dis- 
putation of *Paris (1240) between the apostate Nicholas *Do- 
nin and the tosafist *Jehiel b. Joseph of Paris, which centered 
on the Talmud. The arguments of the apostate were to a large 
extent a continuation and development of the anti-talmudic 
arguments of the Karaites. The Christian side regarded and 
conducted the disputation as a trial in which the Jews were 
called upon to defend their errors. It resulted in the burning 
of the Talmud. In 1263 there took place in Aragon the dispu- 
tation of Barcelona. The apostate Pablo *Christiani led the 
Christian side. The Jewish side was represented by R. Moses 
b. Nahman (*Nahmanides). This disputation centered on the 
problem of the nature and coming of the messiah. A version 
of the disputation was recorded by Nahmanides (published 
in various editions), who obtained the right to express him- 
self freely in the debates. The apostate “said that he will prove 
from our Talmud that the messiah prophesied by the Proph- 
ets has already come.” The nature and authority of *aggadah 
were also a prominent issue. Nahmanides, like the Jewish op- 
ponent of Gilbert Crispin and other Jewish disputants, not 
only stressed the warlike aspect of the world after the advent 
of Jesus but also added that war had become integral to feu- 
dal society: “And how difficult would it be for you, my lord 
the king, and for these your knights, if war was no longer 
learned.” The Jew fearlessly questioned the nature of Chris- 
tian authority and teaching: “The core of the contention and 
quarrel between the Jews and the Christians lies in that what 
you state concerning the dogma of the Divinity is a very bit- 
ter thing. And you, my lord king, are a Christian, the son of 
a Christian father and mother. You have listened all your life 
to what priests, Franciscans, and Dominicans tell about the 
birth of Jesus, and they have filled your mind, yea, your very 
bones, with this matter; and it has thus become ingrained in 
you through habit. Yet that which you believe - and it is the 
heart of your faith - reason cannot agree to, nature opposes, 
and the Prophets never said such a thing. Miracle also cannot 
extend to this ... that the Creator of Heaven and Earth and 
all that is in them shall become an embryo in the womb of a 
Jewess, shall grow there for seven months, shall be born a tiny 
creature, shall then grow up and later be given over to his en- 
emies, and that they will sentence him to death and kill him. 
And you say that later he has risen from death and returned 
to his first place. Such beliefs cannot convince either a Jew or 
any other human being. Thus your speeches are made in vain 
and emptiness, for that belief lies at the heart of our quarrel. 
But let us also talk about the messiah, if you want it so” (Kitvei 
R. Moshe b. Nahman, ed. by H.D. Chavel, 1 (1963), 310-1). 


15TH CENTURY. The last of these great spectacles was the 
long drawn-out disputation of *Tortosa (1413-14). The many 
representatives of Judaism, who were compelled by official 
command to come to Tortosa and stay there during the dis- 
putation, defended themselves with acumen, and, in the dif- 
ficult circumstances following the massacres in Spain of 1391, 
acquitted themselves with considerable courage against the at- 
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tacks and calumnies of the apostate Maestro Hieronymus de 
Sancta Fide (Joshua *Lorki), a former champion of Judaism 
in discussion and writing. The Sefer Ikkarim of Joseph Albo 
(see above), who participated in this disputation, is largely a 
summing up of the Jewish position taken there. In 15'+-century 
Spain, when the Jews were subjected to the pressure of con- 
stant persecution and missionary persuasion, an impassioned 
polemical exchange developed. The sermons and writings of 
Vincent *Ferrer represent the most influential and penetrating 
presentation of the Christian side. Jewish writings attest that 
the breakdown of Jewish existence in Christian Spain seem- 
ingly contributed historical testimony in support of Christian 
supremacy, in addition to the traditional Christological argu- 
mentation. The persuasiveness of this line of thinking had al- 
ready been strikingly demonstrated in the 14" century with 
the conversion of *Abner of Burgos (and see *apostasy). In 
the 15'* century a series of Jews crossed over to Christianity 
to wage a bitter war on Judaism. In addition to Joshua Lorki, 
one of the most prominent was the former Rabbi Solomon 
ha-Levi, who as *Pablo de Santa Maria became archbishop of 
Burgos. His writings, and the sermons and argumentation of 
others like him, ultimately sealed the fate of Spanish Jewry. 
The exchange of views between estranged brethren introduced 
the genre of letter-exchange into the area of disputation from 
the 14" century. 

On the Jewish behalf arose a witty and penetrating po- 
lemicist and satirist, Profiat *Duran. In his Kelimat ha-Goyim 
(“Confusion of the Gentiles”) he makes a systematic attempt 
to show that early Christianity was a conglomeration of mis- 
taken conceptions held by naive persons, exploited by, and 
supplemented with, the tales and ideas of later-day Christian 
“deceivers” who had shaped the present form of Christianity. 
His satirical Al Tehi ka-Avotekha (“Be not Like Your Fathers”), 
addressed to an apostate, presents apostasy as a process of 
tiredness and reaction from Jewish rationalistic, intellectual 
inquiry, coupled with attraction to the mystic doctrines of 
Christianity. These views are voiced here by the apostate who 
attacks the Jews: “Your fathers have inherited falsehood and 
were following foolishness; through overmuch inquiry their 
intellect has become disturbed ... it appears to me [the Jew] 
that the Holy Spirit hovers over you [the apostate] in nightly 
vision and talks with you while awake .... Human reason 
does not draw you to its dwelling, the abode of darkness .... 
You regard it as alien, cruel as the serpent, the eternal enemy 
who injures faith ... It was a reprobate who said that reason 
and religion are two lights. Reason has no part with us ... it 
does not know the way towards light ... Faith alone soars up- 
ward” (Al Tehi-ka-Avotekha, in: Kovez Vikkuhim, ed. by Isaac 
b. Abraham Akrish, Breslau, 1844, 6b-7a). 

The physician Hayyim Ibn Musa around 1460 wrote a 
systematic manual for Jewish disputation, directed formally 
against the writings of *Nicholas of Lyra and the works of the 
persecuting apostates and influenced by similar earlier works 
of Hasdai *Crescas and others. He was faced with the weight 
of Christian cultural achievement and theological literature in 
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Spain in a disputation with a Christian scholar in the presence 
of the grandee whom he attended as physician: “It happened 
that we three were sitting together and suddenly the above- 
mentioned scholar said as an opening: ‘Sir, surely you know 
that the Jews have one theological work only, called Moreh 
Nevukhim, whereas we have so many books on theology that 
even a palace as great as this would not contain them, if they 
were stacked from earth to heaven’ To this I remained silent. 
The lord ordered that I should answer him. Then I said, ‘Jews 
have no need of such books; they need only a single page.” 
Hayyim then briefly enumerates what he considers are the 
self-evident doctrines of Judaism, and continues: “In these 
doctrines all believe [ie., Christians also]. Only concerning 
two or three dogmas is there some doubt. There is total differ- 
ence in unity that you have made three ... As to incorpore- 
ity, you say that the son became incarnate, but after his death 
everything returned to one Divinity ... As to the changing of 
the Law, you say that he came to add and not to diminish, and 
our Torah says ‘Ye shall not add to it neither diminish from 
it? There is no quarrel between us that the messiah means 
salvation. Our dispute concerns only whether ‘he has come’ 
or ‘he will come’ But to believe that God could not eradicate 
the Original Sin of Adam except through his own death, that 
He became incarnate in the womb of a woman, that His wis- 
dom could not find a way to atone for this sin except through 
His death, that He suffered so much abuse and pain until He 
died - and that after all this and despite all this men still die 
and go to Hell, both Christians and the sinners, all the books 
in the world will not convince intelligent people, and in par- 
ticular those who have grown up in the way of the Torah ... 
therefore the Jew requires only a single page for theology, for 
its plain meaning agrees entirely with reason” ... “Then both 
of us fell silent and the lord was amazed at this speech and or- 
dered that we should not talk before him lest we should lead 
him to doubt; and we remained silent” (his Magen va-Romah, 
Ms. Heb. Univ. Lib. Heb. 8° 787, pp. 67-68). 

The 15" century was also a period of controversialist de- 
bate in troubled and divided Germany. The apostate monk 
Petrus *Nigri (Schwarz) preached to the Jews in Nuremberg 
and tried to dispute with them. Around 1410 Yomtov Lipmann 
*Muelhausen wrote his Sefer Nizzahon (Nuremberg and Alt- 
dorf, 1644), which sums up the traditional Jewish line of de- 
fense in disputation and also puts forward systematically the 
arguments for attacking Christian views. Written in a rational- 
istic vein, it evidences signs of the strains present in the Chris- 
tian Church at this time. As often occurred, some of his argu- 
mentation shows the impress of Christian molds of thought. 
He writes: “The Christian mocked saying, females who are 
uncircumcised have no Jewish character. They [the Christian 
mockers] do not know that faith does not depend on circum- 
cision but is in the heart; circumcision does not make a Jew 
of one who does not believe correctly, and one who believes 
correctly is a Jew even if he is not circumcised, although he is 
guilty of one transgression. And circumcision is not possible 
with women” (Sefer Nizzahon, p. 19). 
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Later in the 15‘ century, Johanan Luria represented the 
Jewish side in occasional disputations with courage and skill. 
Traces of Christian impressions of disputations with Jews are 
found in the writings of Hans Folz. John of *Capistrano com- 
plains that “the Jews say [apparently in disputations] that ev- 
eryone can be saved in his own faith?” 


Renaissance and Reformation 

At the Renaissance courts of Italy, in the atmosphere of excite- 
ment generated by Humanism on the eve of the *Reforma- 
tion, Jewish-Christian encounters often resulted in religious 
argumentation; sometimes such disputations were formally 
arranged. Abraham *Farissol tells that “our Lord Ercole, the 
duke of Ferrara, and his wife and brother ... ordered me many 
times to come before their majesties to speak and dispute 
with two celebrated scholars of that time and place, of the 
Dominican and Minorite orders. I was compelled, on their 
order and with their permission, to step out publicly and 
speak before them many times, politely and temperately ... 
Against my will I obeyed the above-mentioned friars and 
the demand of certain other scholars, such as the sage bishop 
of Trani who compelled me to write down in detail, in a book 
in their language, the questions and answers during the dis- 
putation, exactly as they had asked and I had answered them. 
They said that they wished to see in writing whether there 
could be any substance in my answers so that they would be 
able to answer all of them, also in writing, and sum up in a 
book the evidence and strength of their point of view and 
prove their assumptions” (cf. HHY, 12 (1928), 286). The He- 
brew version of his disputations, Magen Avraham (largely in 
manuscript), touches on a variety of subjects. It can be seen 
that Farissol was in close touch with both heretical “Judeo- 
Christian” circles among Jews, in particular among the exiles 
from Spain and Portugal, and heretical Christian “Judaizing,” 
or anticlerical and anti-traditional, circles of Christian society. 
He quotes the opinions of such circles and sometimes gives 
information about their leaders. Farissol indicates that lead- 
ership is necessary for man’s salvation, secular or spiritual (cf. 
REJ, 105 (1940), 37). In this context, for the sake of argument, 
under the heading “That the True Messiah to Israel has not 
yet come,” he expresses the view: “I regard it a plausible pos- 
sibility that they [i.e., the Christians] may call him [Jesus] 
their messiah and savior. For they as well as he say that after 
his coming and his teachings they were saved and cleansed 
from the stain of idolatry. And through him, and his apostles 
and companions, they have come very near to believing after 
a fashion in the unity of the First Cause, combining other as- 
sumptions and additions and innovations to believe in the 
Divine Law ... coming nearer to the truth than any others, 
for they have approached him from a very far distance, pre- 
viously worshipping the dual forces that God hates” (ibid., 
38). Farissol proceeds to show at length that Jesus does not 
fulfill the conditions of the messiah promised to Israel (ibid., 
38-40). He also defends Jewish moneylending, arguing that in 
16'-century society there could be no social or ethical reason 
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for differentiation between income from money and income 
from other sources (HHY, 12 (1928), 290-7). He devoted a de- 
tailed chapter to criticism of the Bible translation of *Jerome 
(ibid., 287-90). 

With the rise and development of the Reformation in 
Central Europe, Martin *Luther and others among its origina- 
tors made strenuous efforts to persuade the Jews to join their 
new brand of Christianity. Their failure turned Luther and 
*Martin Bucer (Butzer) into rabid enemies and persecutors of 
the Jews. From both the benevolent and the hostile standpoint 
they frequently had occasion to take issue with Judaism. An 
anonymous Jew, who early perceived the reliance placed on 
primary biblical sources in Lutheran argumentation, advised 
Jewish disputants as a preliminary to state that Jewish mono- 
theism does not need support from texts: “The way of nature, 
through heart and through mind, obligates man to believe in 
pure monotheism. One has to believe it necessary that there 
be a Unity ruling the whole cosmos ... And so shall you speak 
to them in order to purify, cleanse them - if there were [no] 
book in the world, what could be done [to prove Christianity]? 
And how can you believe in it now? For their faith is founded 
on our Prophets and Holy Scriptures. If we have no Prophets, 
they have no testimony to adduce nor Scripture to expound. 
Whereas we have a root and foundation, even lacking every 
book or writing, in nature - for we believe in His unity and 
greatness as the Creator through His action in first place, and 
because whatever we do each day cannot be done, except by 
His will” (cf. H.H. Ben Sasson, in: HTR, 59 (1966), 388-9). 

Not only do the writings of Jewish leaders and authors in 
the heart of Christian Europe, such as the communal leader 
*Joseph (Joselmann) b. Gershon of Rosheim, the chronicler 
*Joseph ha-Kohen, and the kabbalist *Abraham b. Eliezer ha- 
Levi, contain many impressions of the Reformation movement 
and its ideas and actions, sometimes in a polemical vein, but 
there are also remoter echoes of the Christian-Jewish debate. 
In the first half of the 16" century, the physician Abraham Ibn 
Migash, living in the Muslim capital of Constantinople, tells, 
“there came to my house an uncircumcised Spaniard, who 
esteemed himself wise, and he questioned me.” The ensuing 
dispute on the initiative of the Christian, written down by 
the Jew, mainly includes traditional elements of “the exegeti- 
cal core” of Christian-Jewish disputation. The Jew argues in 
principle against basing exegesis on translations of the bibli- 
cal text: “Tell me, please, where do you find in any science or 
teaching that a word is isolated from its meaning, as under- 
stood in the language in which it is current and fixed within 
the frame of that language, to give it a separate meaning taken 
from an alien language?... This cannot be done, for if you 
do so the meanings of words and concepts will change and 
intermingle and will not be understood immediately. Com- 
munication will cease.” The Christian complains of the pride 
displayed by Jews in their divine election. He argues that the 
Law concerning the election is not eternal, and bases his ar- 
gumentation on talmudic quotations. The disputation shows 
that the Spaniard had knowledge of Hebrew and rabbinical 
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sources and that the Jew was well acquainted with the princi- 
ples of Christianity. He ends his written report with a prayer 
for the conversion of the Christian (Kevod Elohim, Constanti- 
nople, 1585, 128b-31b; and see also his anti-Christian remarks 
and tales, ibid., 124b-8b). 


HIZZUK EMUNAH. The medieval and Reformation Jewish 
anti-Christian disputation is brought to perfection in the 
Hizzuk Emunah (ed. by D. Deutsch, 1872) of Isaac b. Abraham 
*Troki. The criticism of the New Testament in this work pro- 
foundly influenced Voltaire, according to his own evidence. 
It was written to strengthen Jews in combating Christian ar- 
gumentation, being the outcome of the questions that Isaac 
“disputed with bishops and lords .... My speech with them 
was mild, to influence and not to anger .... I said nothing for 
which I could not provide a true biblical quotation .... 1am 
not afraid of the multitude in writing down words of truth and 
good taste, for the truth is loved by every wise man .... I in- 
tended to write down those arguments which are deemed by 
the uncircumcised to be strong as the work of a great artist, 
firm and true. With their refutation, the weaker arguments will 
fall of themselves .... My first proposition is to explain what 
caused the Christian scholars, with all their great learning in 
the sciences known to man, to hold beliefs which are foreign 
to the human intellect and without authentic evidence from 
the words of the Prophets” (ibid., 9-13). Isaac not only defends 
the Jewish interpretation of the Bible and points out in detail 
discrepancies in the Gospels but also finds much to his advan- 
tage in the controversy within the Christian camp. The anti- 
Trinitarian arguments of Simon *Budny and others are used by 
him against the Trinitarians. The innovations of Lutheranism 
and Calvinism, the reciprocal persecution of Catholics and 
Reformers, the low status of the Greek Orthodox community 
in Catholic Poland, and the prosperity and power achieved by 
Islam, all these elements perceived on Isaac’s horizon are used 
to rebut Christian argumentation based on Jewish weakness 
and suffering in the Exile. 


Modern Times 

The first disputation under conditions which assume a certain 
equality between the opponents took place in the Netherlands 
in 1686 between the Jew Isaac (Balthazar) *Orobio de Castro 
and the Christian Philipp van Limborch, written down and 
published as an exchange of letters by van Limborch under 
the title De veritate religionis christianae; amica collatio cum 
erudito Judaeo (Gouda, 1687). While the discussion largely 
follows traditional lines, there is a difference in tone; thus the 
Jewish argument based on the prevalence of war and strife in 
the world becomes internalized and psychologized. Orobio 
states that so far as he can see the Christian messiah has not 
changed men by enabling them to love their neighbors more 
than they could before his coming (ibid., Ch. 17). Van Lim- 
borch, on the other hand, claims that true Christians do not 
consider Jesus as God, but state only that he was the “Son of 
God,” meaning that he was greater than Moses, being both 
prophet and messiah. 
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FRANKIST DISPUTATIONS. In1757, at Kamienec (*Kamenets), 
and in 1759, at *Lvov, a disputation took place between Jacob 
*Frank and his followers and the leaders of Polish Jewry. This 
essentially began as an internal quarrel within the Jewish 
camp, as the first phase of the debate, at Kamienec, proved 
conclusively. The theses of the Frankists in the second phase, 
at Lvov, were dictated to them by their Christian patrons and 
a result of their own frustration and bitterness. Hence they 
included, as their seventh point in the disputation, the charge 
that Jews require Christian blood for ritual purposes at Pass- 
over, thus giving currency to the old *blood libel. On this they 
were answered by the chief Jewish spokesman, Hayyim ha- 
Kohen Rapoport, who cited from Christian documents and 
authorities refuting the libel, supported by comparisons from 
outside Europe: “You adduce against us this seventh point and 
say that you are arguing not with evil intent or out of revenge 
but only through love of the truth. But this [the blood libel] 
is not a matter relating to the Catholic Church or its faith. 
Here we truly perceive your evil intent towards us and your 
passion for revenge ... Can you supply thorough evidence in 
support of these false claims about a matter in opposition to 
man’s habits and nature which supposes that we, the breed of 
Abraham, from whom we come and to whom we shall return 
(after death) require and use human blood? A charge that has 
not been heard of in Asia, in Africa, or in Europe, or in the 
whole world against any other nation (even the most heretical 
one). And this you intended to prove against us?” (M. Bala- 
ban, Toledot ha-Tenuah ha-Frankit (1935), 256). 


MENDELSSOHN AND LAVATER. Moses *Mendelssohn was 
shocked and dismayed when he was called upon by J.C. 
Lavater in 1769 either to refute the “evidence for the truth 
of Christianity” that he, Lavater, had translated into German 
from the French and published, or to do “what Socrates would 
have done if he had read this work and found it irrefutable” 
Mendelssohn, who rejected in principle the demand for public 
disputation, at first stated that his continued adherence to Ju- 
daism, in its present state of humiliation, and his well-known 
constant search for philosophical truth furnished self-evident 
proof that he had investigated Judaism and found it worthy to 
adhere to and suffer for, and that he had found no reason for 
turning to Christianity, even though he was well aware that 
this would give him full civil rights and a better social life. He 
thus uses its humiliation as an argument for Judaism and its 
ability to confer material advantages on apostates as an argu- 
ment against Christianity. Mendelssohn claimed that to hold 
a public disputation would endanger the present status of his 
brethren in Christian society. He also stated that Judaism is 
not missionary; the proselyte is warned before he joins it: “he 
who is not born under our Laws need not live according to 
them.” Mendelssohn regarded missionary work as ridiculous 
when addressed to intelligent people and pictured it as trying 
to convert Confucius to Judaism or Christianity. 

As the storm raised by Lavater grew, Mendelssohn reluc- 
tantly abandoned his opposition to controversial debate. In the 
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spirit of medieval Jewish argumentation he told his adversar- 
ies: “A single Christian who agrees to be circumcised proves 
more for Judaism than a hundred Jews who agree to be bap- 
tized prove for the truth of Christianity.” In another context 
Mendelssohn is ironical about the Christian conception that 
Jesus had abolished the Law given by God, while not having 
done so expressly. When the Crown Prince of Brunswick- 
Wolfenbuettel respectfully asked Mendelssohn to explain 
his position, Mendelssohn answered in a clear polemical 
vein, listing four principles that he would have to accept as a 
Christian and that reason rejects: “(1) a Trinity in the Divine 
essence; (2) the incarnation of a God; (3) the physical suffer- 
ings of a person of the Divinity which would contravene its 
Divine majesty; (4) the satisfaction of the first Person in the 
Divinity through the suffering and the death of the humili- 
ated second Person.” These, and similar principles of Christi- 
anity, Mendelssohn states, he would not believe even if they 
were vouched for in the Old Testament. He was also unable 
to accept the concept of Original Sin. In addition to contend- 
ing that Jesus did not abolish the Law expressly, he also points 
out that he, Mendelssohn, was well acquainted with the He- 
brew of the Bible and could not find Christological evidence 
there (M. Mendelssohn, Gesammelte Schriften, 7 (1930), in 
particular 7-13, 63, 91, 299-304, 321; see also 16, (1929), 142, 
148, 150-1). 

Relationships between Christians and Jews in the mod- 
ern environment were faced with the paradox of *emanci- 
pation of the Jews on the one hand and modern-type *an- 
tisemitism on the other. Trends toward *assimilation were 
confronted with *Zionism. Jews entering the environing soci- 
ety encountered the romantic reaction of nationalist Volksgeist 
and “Christian state” conceptions. Christian-Jewish discussion 
enters a new phase in the 20" century. It is held in an arena 
where a plethora of diverse opinions, each claiming orthodoxy 
for itself and heresy for the others, are argued both informally 
and in the public eye. 


ROSENZWEIG AND ROSENSTOCK. In this dynamic climate 
of tension there took place the friendly but trenchant dispu- 
tation between an apostate devoted to Christianity, the legal 
historian, philosopher, and sociologist Eugen *Rosenstock- 
Heussy, and the great Jewish philosopher, Franz *Rosenzweig, 
then a young man. During their exchange of letters both were 
serving in the German army, writing almost from foxhole to 
foxhole. Between May and December 1916 they exchanged 21 
letters, originating from a spirited conversation they had had 
in 1913. Although intended as a private exchange of views, the 
correspondence contains in a nutshell the dilemmas confront- 
ing a Jewish intellectual at that time. Later, in 1917, Rosenz- 
weig described Rosenstock as “a persistent but inexperienced 
missionary” and stated in retrospect that the letters “cannot 
be made into a ‘Dialogue; for they were not; they were sim- 
ply a bombardment between two learned canons with a lyrical 
urge.” Hence, at least in the view of the Jewish participant, this 
was a disputation in the subjective medieval sense. 
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In his letters, Rosenstock-Heussy stresses the traditional 
Christian arguments that the Law had been abolished and sal- 
vation lay in Christianity. Inherent in the character of Jewish 
Law are self-righteousness and impassivity in contrast to the 
true spirituality and dynamics of Christianity. Rosenstock re- 
gards as presumption the Jewish reliance on their descent and 
on their continued history as an argument in favor of Juda- 
ism. The Jews had crucified Him who came to fulfill the Di- 
vine promise that all the Gentiles would come to Jerusalem. 
Christianity had liberated the individual from the bonds of 
family ties and national limitations. Present-day Jews live non- 
Jewish lives, as present-day Christians live non-Christian lives, 
but to the Christian this discrepancy between the ideal and 
its realization is part of the cross he has undertaken to carry. 
What, however, is the sense to a Jew who lives a non-Jewish 
life, “plays the organ and thinks in a non-Jewish way”; to a 
Jew without the Temple and without the Law, who does not 
marry at the age of 18, does not evade army service; to a Jew 
who makes his girl a Jewess so that he can marry her; where 
then remain the metaphysics of “the children of Abraham”? 
Rosenzweig pointed out in his answer that many elements in 
this attack on modern Jewish life in Germany were derived 
from a picture taking the “true Jewish life,” to mean that rep- 
resented by the Jews from Eastern Europe, the despised “Ost- 
Jude.’ Rosenstock compares the akedah of Isaac by Abraham, 
the sacrifice of a son, with the sacrifice according to the New 
Testament whereby he who fulfills the covenant with God 
sacrifices himself. This is the dividing line. The synagogue 
has talked for two thousand years about what she has, be- 
cause she has nothing; Israel in this world assumes the pride 
of Lucifer. Judaism is in the age of blind senility: “I know that 
Judea will outlive all ‘the Nations; but you have no capacity 
for theology, for inquiry after truth, or for beauty. Thou shalt 
not make any image. At this price the Eternal Jew may live 
because he hangs on tenaciously to the life granted to him. 
But he is cursed to live by the sweat of his brow, taking loans 
everywhere, and making loans everywhere. The Jew dies for 
no fatherland and for no mission. He lives because his life 
does not approach the margin of life. He lives in a chimerical 
reflection of a real life that cannot be envisaged without the 
sacrifice of death and the nearness of the abyss. That Judea 
shall live on is dependent on the success of the individual Jew, 
on the number of his children. He is a paragraph of the Law, 
cest tout. You may well believe that you have your own ship, 
but you do not know the sea at all, otherwise you would not 
speak in this way, you who are never shipwrecked.... You do 
not know that the world is movement and change; the Chris- 
tian says there is day and there is night, but you are so moon- 
struck that you think that the night view is the only view that 
exists and you consider as the ideal conception the minimum 
of light, the night. You consider that this encompasses day and 
night” (F. Rosenzweig, Briefe (1935), 682). Subconsciously or 
consciously, Rosenstock the apostate combines medieval Jew- 
hatred with the images and expressions of modern social and 
economic antisemitism. He considers that “the emancipation 
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of the Jews is a process of self-destruction, for Europe,’ in its 
modern phase. He is violently opposed to Zionism. Even if 
Hebrew is made into a living language it cannot be saved in 
the metaphysical sense. 

To this attack Rosenzweig answers that “the serious ac- 
ceptance in reality in which the theological principle about 
Jewish stubbornness is being worked out is Jew-hatred. You 
know as well as I that all the realistic explanations of this ha- 
tred are only so many fashionable dressings to hide the only 
true metaphysical reason, which is, metaphysically formu- 
lated, that we refuse to take part in the fiction of the Christian 
dogma that has gained world acceptance because (although 
reality) it is fiction (and fiat veritas, pereat realitas, for “Thou 
God art truth’), and, formulated in the manner of enlighten- 
ment (by Goethe in Wilhelm Meister): that we deny the basis 
of present culture (and ‘fiat regnum Dei, pereat mundus,’ for 
‘a kingdom of priests shall ye be unto me, and a holy people’); 
to formulate it in an unenlightened way: that we have cruci- 
fied Christ and, believe me, we shall do it again any time, we 
alone in all the world (and fiat nomen Dei Unius, pereat homo, 
for ‘whom shall you make equal to me that I will be equal’)” 
(ibid., 670-1). Thus Rosenzweig points out that the Church is 
obliged to formulate the concept of Jewish stubbornness; it is 
part of her dogma. “Do whatever you want, you cannot get rid 
of us. We live on, ‘the Eternal Jew, out of a feeling of duty to 
life and not because of hunger for it.” He agrees that there is a 
contrast between the sacrifice of Isaac and the crucifixion, but 
in a different sense from the apostate’s conception. Abraham 
sacrificed “not a child but the ‘only’ son and what is more: the 
son of the promise to the God of that promise ... the content of 
which is being made impossible according to human concepts 
through this sacrifice. We do not read this pericope on our 
most solemn Holy Days without reason. It is the prototypal 
sacrifice, not of one’s own individuality (Golgotha) but of the 
folk existence of ‘the sor’ and of all future sons ... Abraham 
sacrificed all that he could be; Christ all that he was” (ibid., 
689). Jewish life is not the way of life of the Polish Jew as de- 
picted by Rosenstock. “Alongside this life, which is amoral in 
the deepest sense and external, there exists a purely Jewish life, 
which is internal, one that serves all that has to be worked out 
internally, not bought from externally, for the sake of the pres- 
ervation of the people, its ‘life? To this realm belong the inter- 
nal-Jewish leadership activity, here Jewish theology, here the 
art of the Synagogue (so even ‘beauty’). However much these 
phenomena may hold of the alien, Judaism cannot but help 
assimilate them to itself. It does so of itself even if not intend- 
ing to.... The extent to which the Jew takes part in the life of 
other nations is not determined for him by himself, but they 
dictate it for him” (ibid., 691). Rosenzweig relates himself to 
the metaphor of the ship traveling eternally on high seas. He 
answers Rosenstock that the Jew may give up everything “ex- 
cept one: hope; before God’s seat the Jew, so it is said, is asked 
only this: Have you hoped for salvation?” (ibid., 693). 

This dispute is marked by a deep interpenetration of 
problematics and symbolism. Rosenstock demands from a 
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Jew that he live a full Jewish life both personally and in fam- 
ily life. He attacks Zionism as an evil manifestation of Juda- 
ism. Rosenzweig even as a young man was deeply influenced 
by Christian symbolism, which permeated his thought. He 
wrote in 1913, “I thought that I had Christianized my Juda- 
ism, in reality I have Judaized Christianity.... I was envious 
of the Church scepter because I thought that the Synagogue 
clings to a broken scepter” (ibid., 72). The image of the Syna- 
gogue created by Church art haunts Rosenzweig. He explains 
it as a kind of Jewish symbol: “The Synagogue, immortal, but 
with a broken staff and a scarf over her eyes, must renounce 
all worldly work and concentrate all her strength on keeping 
herself alive and pure from life.... The Synagogue had a scarf 
over her eyes; she didn't see the world — how could she have 
seen the idols in it? She looked and saw only with the pro- 
phetic eye of the internal, and therefore only the last things 
and the farthest ones” (ibid., 74-5). 

In this exchange of views, rich in symbols and intellectual 
allusions, the turbulent, disintegrating world of the German- 
Jewish intellectual of the early 20 century - still craving some 
sort of integration - is mirrored through its divided souls. 


BUBER AND SCHMIDT. ‘The agonized, semiformal disputa- 
tion between Karl Ludwig Schmidt and Martin Buber took 
place as the fate of German Jewry hung in the balance, at the 
beginning of the road to the *Nuremberg laws and the *Ho- 
locaust. The Christian, who was fully aware of the predica- 
ment which Jewry was already facing at the time the dispu- 
tation was held (Jan. 14, 1933), dismissed the crucial issue by 
saying: “It would be ostrich policy to attempt to deny the ra- 
cial biological [rassenbiologische] and racial hygienic [rassen- 
hygienische] problems which arise with the existence of the 
Jews among other people” (Theologische Blaetter, 12 (1933), 
264). He rightly considered it a courageous act to invite Jews 
to brotherhood with Christians, which he repeatedly urged in 
this disputation, although only as sons of a Germany united 
through the Christian conception of the Church as the spiri- 
tual Israel (ibid., 258, 259, 264, 272, 273). He was sure that “the 
Christian message says in this context: God has willed all this; 
Jesus, the Messiah rejected by his people, prophesied the de- 
struction of Jerusalem. Jerusalem has been destroyed, so that 
it will never again come under Jewish rule. Until the present 
day the Jewish diaspora has no center” (ibid., 262). Not only 
is the ancient Christian argument from Jewish suffering and 
loss of political existence invoked here in the year 1933 of the 
Christian era, but it was made with an eye on Zionism, which 
Schmidt looked upon as even worse than the old simple Juda- 
ism: “The modern world reacts to Zionism, which is national 
or even racist [oder gar voelkischen], on its own side in a racist 
way; of course it must not be forgotten that racist antisemitism 
in the modern world is pre-Zionist” (ibid.). Schmidt asks why 
the Jews participate so actively in revolutions when so much 
is said about their conservatism (ibid., 263). He declares to the 
Jews, or perhaps warns them, “that the Church of Jesus Christ 
has again and again shown her want of this Jewry, demonstrat- 
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ing her patience by waiting in hope that finally the Jews also ... 
will be able to perceive that only the Church of the Messiah, 
Jesus of Nazareth, is the people of God, chosen by God, and 
that the Jews should become incorporated in it, if they indeed 
feel themselves as Israel” (ibid., 264). He assures the Jews that 
“if and when the Church becomes more Christian than it is 
today, its conflict with Judaism will also become sharper, as 
it can and may do now. This sharp conflict has been present 
from the beginning of the history of Christianity.’ The conflict 
expresses the hurt and pain of the first Christians, Jews them- 
selves, at the rejection of the Messiah by their brethren in the 
flesh (ibid., 272). Schmidt strongly and courageously repudi- 
ates the racist attitude against the Jews and glorification of the 
State. To Buber’s assertion that in the present condition of the 
world the signs of salvation are lacking, Schmidt answers with 
the hope of the second coming of Jesus (ibid.). 

Toward the end of the disputation Buber answered the 
Christian from the plane of spiritual strength and pride de- 
rived from existential and material weakness and humilia- 
tion, in the ancient tradition of Jewish disputation: “I live not 
far from the city of Worms, to which I am bound by tradition 
of my forefathers; and, from time to time, I go there. When I 
go, I first go to the cathedral. It is a visible harmony of mem- 
bers, a totality in which no part deviates from perfection. I 
walk about the cathedral with consummate joy, gazing at it. 
Then I go over to the Jewish cemetery consisting of crooked, 
cracked, shapeless, random stones. I station myself there, gaze 
upward from the jumble of a cemetery to that glorious har- 
mony, and seem to be looking up from Israel to the Church. 
Below, there is no jot of form; there are only the stones and 
the dust lying beneath the stones. The dust is there, no mat- 
ter how thinly scattered. There lies the corporeality of man, 
which has turned to this. There it is. There it is for me. There 
it is for me, not as corporeality within the space of this planet, 
but as corporeality in my own memory, far into the depths of 
history, as far back as Sinai. 

“T have stood there, have been united with the dust, and 
through it with the Patriarchs. That is a memory of the trans- 
action with God which is given to all Jews. From this the per- 
fection of the Christian house of God cannot separate me, 
nothing can separate me from the sacred history of Israel. 

“T have stood there and have experienced everything my- 
self; with all this death has confronted me, all the dust, all the 
ruin, all the wordless misery is mine; but the covenant has not 
been withdrawn from me. I lie on the ground, fallen like these 
stones. But it has not been withdrawn from me. 

“The cathedral is as it is. The cemetery is as it is. But noth- 
ing has been withdrawn from us” (ibid., 273). 

Israel, strong and united in its national-religious con- 
tinuity, cannot accept the Christian view that the world has 
been redeemed with the coming of Jesus. Buber in Nazi Ger- 
many declares: “We also know, as we know that there exists 
air that we take into our lungs, that there exists the plane on 
which we move; nay, deeper, more truly we know that world 
history has not yet been probed to its roots, that the world is 
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not yet redeemed. We feel the unredeemability of the world” 
(ibid., 267). Israel is both a nation and a religion, hence it is 
different from all other nations and religions. Man’s confron- 
tation with God demands nationality “as the precondition of 
the whole human answer to God. There must be a nation in 
which the human answer can be fulfilled in life in its entirety, 
to which public life also belongs. Not the individual as an in- 
dividual, but only the community as a plurality and unity, 
working together ... can give God the full life-answer of man; 
therefore ... there is Israel” (ibid., 268). The European com- 
munity of nations has agreed, by accepting emancipation, to 
accept Jews as individuals. It rejects Jewish participation in 
creative life as a nation. Hence the stress placed by Zionism 
on the national aspect as a counter-balance to the prolonged 
denial of this aspect in modern times (ibid., 270). To Schmidt's 
question, or insinuation, concerning Jewish conservatism and 
revolutionary activity, Buber answers that Jewish messianism 
calls forth both these aspects. Viewed from the standpoint of 
messianism, every state, however structured, is a problemat- 
ical model of the divine state in the eschaton. But this same 
messianism always demands the Jew to see the other, ques- 
tionable side of the state, its failure in realizations of the ideal: 
“Israel can never turn away its face from the state; it can never 
deny it; it must accept it; at the same time it must long for the 
perfection of the state, which is only so unsatisfactorily hinted 
at by every realization it achieves. Both the conservative and 
the revolutionary Jewish attitudes stem from the same [mes- 
sianic feeling]” (ibid., 271). 

To the harsh and uncompromising postulate that the 
Jews can live in Europe only on acceptance of Christian con- 
ditions and conceptions Buber presents his thesis of open 
dialogue between Israel as a nation and religion, and Christi- 
anity as a religion for other nations. He proposes personally 
“to accept what others believe against our existence, against 
our consciousness of existence, as their religious reality, as a 
mystery. We cannot judge its meaning because we do not 
know it from the inside as we know ourselves from the inside” 
(ibid., 266). “God’s gates are open to all. The Christian need 
not come to them through Judaism. The Jew is not obliged to 
go to them through Christianity in order to arrive at God” 
(ibid., 274). “No man that is not of Israel understands the 
mystery of Israel, and no man that is not of Christianity un- 
derstands the mystery of Christianity; but unknowing they 
may acknowledge each other in mystery. How it can be pos- 
sible that mysteries exist alongside each other is God’s mys- 
tery” (ibid., 267). 

With these words Buber opened a way to divesting re- 
ligious disputation of the polemical form it had assumed 
throughout most of its history and presenting it as an open 
and friendly meeting, ecumenical in the fullest sense. He 
had ancient Jewish ideological precedents for looking upon 
plurality of creeds and customs as “God’s mystery” (notably 
the statements by various Jewish disputants in the 15‘ to 16 
centuries and Maimonides’ views on Christianity referred to 
above). Buber, however, reformulated this conception in mod- 
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ern terms, where it assumes a validity through anguish that 
disregarded fear, facing danger and humiliation. 
Jewish-Christian disputation thus began in the meeting 
of Justin and Tryphon under the shadow of the Bar Kokhba 
revolt. The darkness and flames of the Holocaust and the light 
from Zion may illumine the pilgrimage to ecumenical conver- 
sation on equal terms, toward understanding and harmonious 
living, waiting for God to solve His own mystery in history. 
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DISRAELI, BENJAMIN, EARL OF BEACONSFIELD 
(1804-1881), British statesman and novelist. His father, the 
historian and essayist Isaac *D’Israeli, quarreled with the 
London Sephardi community, and had his children baptized 
when Benjamin was 13 years old. Disraeli received a Christian 
upbringing, but his Jewish origins had a marked influence 
upon him. After unfortunate business ventures and after an 
abortive attempt to publish a morning newspaper, he wrote a 
number of satirical novels on English political society, start- 
ing with Vivian Grey (1826). This gave him an entry to Lon- 
don society, where his original dress and other extravagances 
made him a conspicuous figure. In 1828-31, an extensive tour 
of the Near East helped to determine his future attitude on 
foreign affairs and imperialism. A visit to Jerusalem made 
him conscious of the link between Judaism and Christianity 
and aroused his sympathy for the Ottoman Empire, where 
Jews were tolerantly treated. The literary harvest of this jour- 
ney was Alroy (1833), a novel about Jewish messianism in the 
12h century, in which the Jewish hero, David *Alroy, fails in 
his attempt to create a Jewish empire in Asia because it lacks 
the inspiration of Zion. 
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Disraeli’s social ambitions drew him inevitably into poli- 
tics, but it was not until 1837 that he was elected to Parliament 
as a Tory. Thereafter throughout his political career he fol- 
lowed a consistent line. His political philosophy is expressed 
in his Vindication of the English Constitution (1835), a devel- 
opment of the Conservative ideology evolved by Bolingbroke 
and Burke in the 18» century. On the one hand, he regarded 
the nation as a historically developed organism, whose well- 
being depended upon a balanced hierarchical structure of 
crown, church, and aristocracy. On the other hand, he wanted 
to restore the Tory party to its original historical role of leader- 
ship, guiding the way to national popular reform. He wished to 
transform the party from a purely aristocratic one to a popu- 
lar movement embracing the working class. At first, Disraeli 
was met with suspicion and hostility, both within his party 
and outside, but within a few years he had made his mark as 
a brilliant parliamentary debater. In 1841, in reaction to his 
failure to receive an appointment in Peel’s cabinet and in re- 
jection of its bourgeois policy, he became leader of a group of 
young Conservative politicians, the “Young England” move- 
ment. A romantic party of revolt, which dreamed of gather- 
ing the people around the crown and the church under aris- 
tocratic leadership, it was hostile both to the middle class 
and to capitalism. Once again his personal experience found 
literary expression, this time in three major novels in which 
Disraeli’s specific Tory outlook is the dominant theme. In 
Coningsby (1844), the rich banker Sidonia, who represents the 
outlook of the Jewish people, can be recognized as an ideal- 
ized self-portrait merged into an idealized Rothschild. In the 
second, Sybil (1845), he warns against the contradiction be- 
tween capital and labor, denounces the horror of the factory 
system and the division into two nations, rich and poor, mu- 
tually antagonistic. He looks back to a patriarchal medieval- 
ism with its natural aristocratic leadership and forward to the 
future with its demand for new thinking and new solutions. 
The hero of Tancred (1847), a young aristocrat, seeks to rees- 
tablish the harmony of English society. He goes to Palestine to 
restore to the Christian Church its Jewish foundations which 
are the bases of European civilization and to revive its moral 
and religious force. 

‘The year 1846 was a turning-point in his political career. 
His opposition to the repeal of the Corn Laws, which pro- 
tected the farmer whom he regarded as the backbone of Eng- 
lish society, split the Conservative party; this led Prime Minis- 
ter Peel to resign and left Disraeli as one of the acknowledged 
leaders of the Protectionist party. 

When, in 1848, Baron Lionel de *Rothschild was elected 
to Parliament but was not permitted, as a Jew, to take his seat, 
Disraeli supported his right to be admitted. This he did not 
on the Liberals’ grounds of religious tolerance, but rather be- 
cause of the debt which Europe, and especially England, owed 
Jewry from whose midst the Christian savior had come. Al- 
though this angered high personages in his party, he boldly 
and constantly reminded them of his own Jewish origin and 
of their debt to this people. 
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Disraeli stressed his theory of the link between Judaism 
and Christianity in his biography of Lord George Bentinck 
(1852). He regarded the Semitic race as superior, and the Jews 
as its elite because of their spirituality. This spirituality, in 
his view, was ultimately and most finely embodied in the 
Church, in contrast to the materialism characteristic of the 
northern races. Disraeli attributed the preservation of Jewish 
vitality and power from ancient times to their purity of blood 
and their natural conservative attitude toward religion, aristo- 
cratic privilege, and property. With this theory he underlined 
his Toryism; on it he based his belief in the bond between 
the English people and the Jews. Moreover, the institu- 
tions and laws of English society, as well as those of Europe, 
were based on Semitic principles, and the debt owed to Jews 
had to be recognized and their proper place fully accorded 
them. 

In 1852 the Tory party came to power under Lord Derby, 
and Disraeli became chancellor of the exchequer and leader of 
the House of Commons. He announced his party’s rejection 
of protection but attempted to compensate the protectionists 
in his budget: when this was defeated after days of acrimoni- 
ous debate, the government resigned. In 1858, he had another 
brief taste of power in Derby’s second administration, and 
in June 1866 returned again to office. Disraeli’s ideological 
views were reflected in his political career. Hence in 1867, as 
leader of the Commons, he proposed and carried an electoral 
reform bill extending the franchise to the industrial classes. 
This “leap in the dark” was in conformity with his view that 
the Conservative party should be popularly based. In 1868, on 
Lord Derby’s resignation, Disraeli had his first brief term as 
prime minister and consolidated the warm friendship which 
he had already established with Queen Victoria. Ironically he 
was defeated at the general election based on the new suffrage. 
In 1874, he became prime minister once again after a decisive 
Conservative victory. During his six years of office, he applied 
the social principles for which he had always stood. He tried 
to bridge the gap between capital and labor by social and fac- 
tory legislation directed toward a paternalistic rather than a 
modern welfare state. His foreign policy was guided by the 
desire to restore to England the glory which he thought had 
been weakened by Liberal pacifist policy. An important part 
of this policy was the attempt to enhance the British Empire, 
as the stronghold of culture, peace, and liberty. India was for 
him the heart of the Empire, and the acquisition of shares in 
the Suez Canal from the khedive of Egypt in 1875 with the fi- 
nancial help of the *Rothschilds was designed to ensure Eng- 
lish control over the vital route to India. 

In 1876 the Queen was proclaimed Empress of India and 
Disraeli was rewarded by being created Earl of Beaconsfield. 
In the ensuing developments, the central problem was Anglo- 
Russian rivalry. Disraeli adopted an aggressive policy, designed 
to check Russian penetration into the Mediterranean as well 
as to preserve the Ottoman Empire as a barrier. Critics of his 
policy asserted that its criterion was the attitude of these pow- 
ers to Jews. When the Treaty of San Stefano (1878) resulted in 
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the domination of Russia over the Balkans, he insisted that the 
agreement be submitted to the great powers, and at the sub- 
sequent Congress of *Berlin, Russia was forced to renounce 
all her acquisitions. This Congress was considered a personal 
triumph for Disraeli. He also supported the inclusion in the 
treaty of a clause granting rights to the Jews of the new Balkan 
countries. However, the anonymous memorandum prepared 
in 1878 for submission to the Congress, proposing the creation 
of a Jewish State in Palestine and once ascribed to Disraeli, is 
now proved to have been written by J.L. *Gordon. Economic 
crises and failures in Africa and Central Asia led to a Conser- 
vative defeat at the polls in 1880 followed by the resignation of 
the government. In his enforced leisure, Disraeli completed his 
Endymion, the most fascinating of his political novels. 

The attitude of historians to Disraeli has been ambiva- 
lent. Some have seen him as an outstanding statesman, others 
as a political adventurer. He is now felt to have had a coherent 
philosophy and clearly defined political aims. The extravagant 
enthusiasms which marked his writings and his life, as well 
as his practical acumen, aroused suspicion. Yet despite many 
failures, Disraeli remained an optimist. His knowledge of Ju- 
daism was negligible, yet he gloried in his Jewish origin. His 
effort to prove that Christianity was a continuation of Juda- 
ism and his attempts to find a common denominator of Juda- 
ism and Christianity were misguided. His theory of race was 
wholly unscientific. A vaguely Zionist idea, that the Jew and 
Palestine are linked by destiny, runs through all his novels. 
A characteristic passage occurs in Tancred: “The vineyards 
of Israel have ceased to exist, but the eternal Law enjoins the 
children of Israel still to celebrate the vintage. A race that per- 
sists in celebrating their vintage although they have no fruits 
to gather, will regain their vineyards.” 

[Zvi Adiv] 
As a Novelist 
Disraeli’s novels are closely related to his political career and 
ideology. They are not propaganda, but rather visionary state- 
ments of those same ideas and beliefs which underlay his spe- 
cial brand of Toryism. From a literary point of view, his works 
represent a somewhat strange mixture. They look back to the 
exotic Gothic novels of the late 18 century in their use of 
extravagant episode and high-pitched language. At the same 
time, they look forward to a new style later to be practiced by 
such writers as Mrs. Gaskell and Charles Kingsley, in which 
the novel deals with practical, social, and political issues with 
a view to righting wrongs. 

In Disraeli’s case, the inspiration is to be found in his de- 
sire to set up a new political movement (Coningsby, 1844), in 
his desire to improve the condition of the people in the new 
industrial towns (Sybil, 1845), and in his wish to revitalize the 
Church so as to make it a more effective moral and religious 
force (Tancred, 1847). There is also a certain Jewish strain of 
messianism in Disraeli’s writing. In Tancred he proclaims his 
wish to set up a theocratic form of government, and his hero 
desires that the British might “conquer the world with angels at 
our head.” Disraeli’s conception of the British Empire is in fact 
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nourished - unconsciously no doubt - by Jewish sources, but 
his Judaism is reflected through a distorting glass. He some- 
times speaks of Christianity as if it were a slightly modified 
form of Judaism. 

Disraeli also directly discusses Jewish matters in a Life 
of his friend Lord George Bentinck (1852), as well as in Alroy 
(1833). In both Coningsby and Tancred he introduces the Jew 
Sidonia, who is always at hand to assist the hero with his 
wisdom, munificence, and vast international connections. 
In Tancred also, Disraeli speaks out energetically in favor of 
restoring national independence to the Jews, criticizing Jew- 
ish assimilationists “ashamed of their race and not fanatically 
devoted to their religion.” Disraeli’s style, through its extrava- 
gance and enthusiasm, provoked parodies by W.M. Thackeray 


and A. Trollope. 
[Harold Harel Fisch] 


It seems clear that Disraeli was obsessed by his Jewish- 
ness, just as were most of his contemporaries, for whom a 
Jewish political leader in Britain was a virtually unimaginable 
novelty. Historians have recently paid attention to the con- 
siderable antisemitic hostility faced by Disraeli, flowing from 
both the traditional Tory right wing and, more surprisingly, 
from many Victorian liberals, with an overt or covert evan- 
gelical Protestant worldview. Disraeli overcame all obstacles 
and prejudices to climb to “the top of the greasy pole.” Prob- 
ably only in Britain among Western nations in Victorian times 
was his career possible. That Disraeli was an iconic figure on 
the British right - not the left - the founder of the modern 
Conservative party, probably ensured to a significant degree 
that, in the troubled 20' century, British Conservatism never 
acquired an antisemitic tone or edge. In the final analysis, 
Disraeli’s career was truly sui generis. 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 
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D’ ISRAELI, ISAAC (1766-1848), English writer; father of 
Benjamin *Disraeli. In 1748 his father, a Sephardi Jew, settled 
in London, where Isaac was born. D’Israeli entered commerce, 
although he was financially independent. His Curiosities of Lit- 
erature (1791, and often reprinted), which made him famous, 
reveals a remarkable acquaintance with the by-ways of English 
literature. His Amenities of Literature was completed in 1840, 
after he had become blind. Although he was a free-thinker, 
D’Israeli maintained a formal connection with the Spanish 
and Portuguese Synagogue in London. However, as a result of 
a dispute over a fine of £40 imposed on him by the Sephardi 
elders, he formally withdrew from that community in 1817 and 
had his children, including the future Earl of Beaconsfield, 
baptized as members of the Church of England. Although he 
did not become a Christian, his Genius of Judaism (1833), as 
well as some incidental remarks in his novel Vaurien (1797), 
testify to his estrangement from Judaism. D’Israeli’s view of 
English history was pro-Tory. He defended the Stuart kings 
against the Whigs in a way which might well have influenced 
the outlook of his celebrated son. In his lifetime, D’Israeli was 
already a well-known and much admired name, a point which 
is often ignored by those who regard Benjamin Disraeli as a 
complete outsider. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Ogden, Isaac D’Israeli (Eng., 1969); S. Kop- 
stein, Isaac D’Israeli (Ger., 1939); W.E. Monypenny and G.E. Buckle, 
The Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield, 1 (1910), 1-27; C. 
Roth, Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield (1952), 10-19; R. Blake, 
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[Harold Harel Fisch / William D. Rubinstein (2™¢ ed.)] 


DISSENTCHIK, ARYEH (1907-1978), Israeli journalist. 
Born in Riga, Dissentchik worked in daily journalism in his 
home city. Active from his youth in the Revisionist move- 
ment, he served in Paris in the early 1930s as Zeev *Jabotin- 
sky’s secretary. After he immigrated to Palestine in 1934, he 
worked on the Revisionist newspaper Ha- Yarden, moving af- 
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ter its closure to the Ha-Boker newspaper. In 1948 Dissentchik 
joined Maariv as deputy editor to its founding editor-chief, 
Dr Azriel *Carlebach. When Carlebach died in 1956 Dissent- 
chik replaced him, serving in the post until 1974. Dissentchik 
was a hardened newsman, widely connected with the Israeli 
political establishment, who ensured that Maariv maintained 
its dominant position as the country’s largest-selling newspa- 
per at the time as well as providing serious in-depth coverage 
and commentary. He was also the Israel correspondent of the 
Associated Press news agency for 10 years and a member of 
the world board of the International Press Institute. In 1978 
he won the Sokolow Prize for outstanding journalism. One of 
his sons, Iddo, later became editor of Maariv as well. 


[Yoel Cohen (24 ed.)] 


DITTENHOEFER, ABRAM JESSE (1836-1919), U.S. law- 
yer. Dittenhoefer, born in Charleston, South Carolina, son of 
German immigrants, was raised in New York City where he 
practiced law. A recognized authority on theatrical and copy- 
right law, Dittenhoefer served as counsel to leading corpora- 
tions and to the New York City Board of Aldermen. He was a 
judge of the City Court (1862-64). A lifelong Republican, Dit- 
tenhoefer cast an electoral vote in 1864 for Abraham Lincoln, 
was a delegate to Republican party national conventions, and 
served as chairman of the central committee of German Re- 
publicans for many years. He wrote How We Elected Lincoln: 
Personal Recollections of Lincoln and Men of his Time (1916). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: National Cyclopaedia of American Biography, 
36 (1950), 147-8; New York Times (Feb. 24, 1919), 13 (obituary). 


[Morton Rosenstock] 


DIUM (Dion), city in Transjordan called after a Macedonian 
town and mentioned by Pliny (Historia Naturalis, 5:16). The 
city was captured by Alexander Yannai (Jos., Ant., 13:393) and 
later incorporated into the *Decapolis by Pompey (Ant., 14:75; 
Ptolemy, 5:14, 18). The coins of the city show that Zeus, identi- 
fied with Baal-Hadad, was worshiped there. It should probably 
be identified with Tell al-Ash‘ari, 15 mi. (24 km.) northwest 
of Edrei; other suggestions, such as Dahama or Tell al-Husn, 
seem less likely. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Alt, in: PJB, 29 (1933), 22 n.3; Abel, Geog, 2 
(1938), 306-7; W.W. Wroth, British Museum Catalogue of Coins ... 


Syria (1899). 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


DIVEKAR, SAMUEL EZEKIEL (Samaji Hassaji Divekar; 
d. 1797), soldier and benefactor of the Bene *Israel commu- 
nity in Bombay, India. Divekar enlisted with his brothers in a 
British native regiment where he rose to the rank of a native 
commandant or captain (Subedar). During the Anglo-Mysore 
wars he was taken prisoner by the notorious Tippoo Sultan, 
and according to one tradition was released through the inter- 
vention of some *Cochin Jews led by David Rahabi, who took 
him to Cochin. According to another legend, he was set free by 
Tippoo Sultan’s mother who heard that he was a Bene-Israel. 
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Both stories state that he vowed to build a synagogue in Bom- 
bay for his own community in thanksgiving for his delivery. 
His “Sha’ar ha-Rahamim” synagogue, the first in Bombay, was 
built in 1796 on present-day Samuel Street. It was renovated 
in 1860 and is still in use. Divekar was appointed muqaddim 
by his community and the office was assigned to his family on 
a hereditary basis. He died on a journey to Cochin, where he 
went to obtain Torah scrolls and liturgical appurtenances. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Reinmann, Masot Shelomo (1884), 102-3; 
H.S. Kehimkar, The History of the Bene Israel of India (1937), 190ff., 
255ff., 374; WJ. Fischel, The Haggadah of the Bene Israel of India 
(1968); D.S. Sassoon, Ohel Dawid, 2 (1932), 574f. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: S.B. Isenberg, India’s Bene Israel, a Comprehensive Inquiry 
and Source Book (1988); The Israelite, 3:3-4 (March-April 1919), 33; 
7:7-8 (July—Aug. 1923). 
[Walter Joseph Fischel / Yulia Egorova (274 ed.)] 


DIVIN (Pol. Dywin), town in Polesie district, Poland; now 
Brest-Litovsk district, Belarus, A small number of Jews lived 
there from the mid-16" century and an organized settlement 
existed from the end the century, as attested in a document 
from 1631. In 1634 the Polish king Wladislus rv ratified the 
ancient rights of Jews in Divin to acquire houses and build- 
ing plots, and to engage in commerce. The local community 
owned a synagogue, a bath house, and a cemetery. In the 
framework of the Lithuanian Council, Divin was under the 
jurisdiction of the community of *Brest-Litovsk. In 1656 the 
Jews in the town were given one-third of the revenues from 
the municipal leases (they had requested one-half); supervi- 
sion over these was entrusted to a committee consisting of two 
Christians and a Jew. There were 221 Jews living in Divin in 
1756 and 556 in 1847. During the 19* century, the Jews there 
mainly engaged in small-scale commerce and crafts. The com- 
munity numbered 1,094 in 1897 (3,737 the total population) 
and 786 in 1921 (34.1%). The laying of railways and roads at a 
great distance from Divin in the second half of the 19'* cen- 
tury caused economic hardships and the Jewish population 
dropped. Divin was occupied by the Germans in the begin- 
ning of World War 11. An open ghetto was established, and 
Jews from the villages were brought in, the number of its in- 
habitants reaching about a thousand. At the end of summer 
1942 they were all murdered outside the town. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Wasiutynski, Ludnos¢ zydowska w Pol- 
sce ... (1930), 83. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Spector (ed.), Pinkas 
Ha-Kehillot Polin, vol.. 5, Volhynia and Polesie (1990). 


[Arthur Cygielman / Shmuel Spector (24 ed.)] 


DIVINATION. Man, by nature, longs to know what the fu- 
ture holds for him, either out of inherent curiosity or in order 
to anticipate the dangers that await him. Therefore, in all an- 
cient civilizations - and even in some cultures of today — there 
were diviners who used various methods to predict the future. 
It is possible to distinguish between practitioners who use ex- 
ternal means to guess the future and persons who perceive the 
future simply through their own awareness. The prediction of 
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the future through technical means is closely akin to *magic, 
and the line between them is sometimes blurred. What dis- 
tinguishes the one from the other is that divination only at- 
tempts to predict future events, while magic also professes to 
influence and change them for good or bad. In any case, man 
believed that prediction of the future was possible, and that 
it was bound up with superhuman, demonic, or divine pow- 
ers, from which the diviner received his knowledge either di- 
rectly or indirectly. This belief rested on the assumption that 
there were powers - spirits or gods — that knew the future 
and with which man could communicate in order to receive 
this knowledge. It was believed that some men have a natu- 
ral talent for receiving revelations, either in a waking state or 
in dreams, and in the manner in which the future is revealed 
to them, such men resemble the prophets, at least outwardly. 
Others, who predict the future through signs, had to learn the 
signs and the means by which to interpret them. Divination 
was of both general and individual concern. In Mesopotamia 
fortune-tellers first appear in the service of the community. 
Egyptian documents indicate that diviners served the needs 
of the country and the king, as well as the everyday needs of 
the individual. This is also the case in the biblical world. The 
Bible mentions that the *Urim and Thummim were consulted 
on the needs of the community (Num. 27:21; 1 Sam. 14:41; et 
al.), and the prophets for a prediction of the future (1 Kings 
22:5 ff.; 11 Kings 3:11f.); prophets were also sought after for the 
needs of the individual (1 Sam. 9:10, 19). Among the masses, it 
was a widespread practice to seek false prophets and fortune- 
tellers, as is known from the polemics of the true prophets 
against them (Ezek. 13:17ff.; Micah 3:11; et al.). 


The Prophet as a Mantic 

There is a certain relationship, at least externally, between the 
mantic, who foretells the future by means of internal aware- 
ness, and the prophet (see * Prophets and Prophecy). Knowl- 
edge of mantics is drawn from Greek and Roman literature. 
The mantic achieved ecstasy through music, by use of intoxi- 
cating drugs, and by other means. Sometimes he ate the prin- 
cipal organs of a living animal upon which a magical act had 
been performed. Of all these methods only the use of music 
is found among the prophets, and that only twice: Saul is told 
that he will meet a band of prophets “with harp, tambourine, 
flute, and lyre before them, raving” (1 Sam. 10:5); and when 
Elisha was asked to prophesy about the results of the war 
with Moab, he requested a minstrel - “And when the minstrel 
played, the power of the Lord came upon him” (11 Kings 3:15). 
In some cases, the prophet performs the functions of the man- 
tic. In Deuteronomy it is stressed that the prophet is to take 
the place of various types of fortune-tellers (Deut. 18:14ff.). 
The criterion given for distinguishing between true and false 
prophets is the fulfillment of the prophecy or its non-fulfill- 
ment (18:20-22). The prophets were also consulted on matters 
of a type that a mantic would answer. In the story of Saul and 
the asses, the servant says of Samuel the seer: “All that he says 
comes true” (1 Sam. 9:6), i.e., the seer envisions the future and 
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does not err. Jeroboam sent his wife to Ahijah of Shiloh to in- 
quire whether his son would live (1 Kings 14:1ff.), Jehoshaphat 
asked the prophets to tell him the outcome of the battle at Ra- 
moth-Gilead (22:5ff.), and Elisha was asked to predict the out- 
come of the war with Moab (11 Kings 3:11). This consultation of 
the prophets replaced the consultation of the *ephod found in 
earlier periods (cf. 1 Sam. 23:2-6, 9-12). Following Kuenen and 
Wellhausen, current theories hold that the early Israelite seer 
resembled the pre-Islamic Arab priest (kahin), who under- 
stood omens and had dreams, but was not an ecstatic prophet. 
However, there is no evidence in the Bible that the Israelite 
men of God were ever guided by omens, and even the false 
prophets were not accused of this (although their prophecy is 
contemptuously called divination; Ezek. 13:7, 23; Micah 3:6, 7). 
The seer (Heb. roeh, as in 1 Sam. 9:9; 1 Chron. 9:22; 11 Chron. 
16:7, 10; et al.; or hozeh, as in 11 Sam. 24:11; et al.) did not use 
technical means, although their use was customary among the 
priests, who wore the ephod under the breastplate upon which 
the Urim and Thummim were placed (see below). 


Methods of Foretelling the Future in the Bible 

In the Bible *dreams and consultation of the Urim and Thum- 
mim were considered valid means of inquiring into the fu- 
ture. The dream as a source of divine revelation was wide- 
spread in all ancient civilizations, and there are even books of 
dreams from Egypt and Mesopotamia. The dream informs the 
dreamer of what awaits him in the future, as in the examples 
of the dreams of Joseph (Gen. 37:5—9), the cup-bearer and the 
baker (40:5 ff.), Pharaoh (41:1ff.), and many others; however, it 
does not explicitly reveal the future, and must be interpreted 
(41:8 ff.). To do this, one must know what the phenomena in 
the dream symbolize and to what they are directed. Books of 
dreams were written in Egypt and Mesopotamia for the pur- 
pose of teaching the interpretations of dreams according to 
their symbols, and it is reasonable to assume that a system of 
dream-interpretation (oneiromancy) was also known in Israel. 
In some passages the phenomenon of the dream is negatively 
evaluated: “the dreamers tell false dreams, and give empty con- 
solation” (Zech. 10:2), and “for when dreams increase, empty 
words grow many” (Eccles. 5:6; cf. v. 2). 

The Urim and Thummim, a type of lot oracle, were 
placed in the breastplate over the ephod of the priest. He 
who consulted the Urim and Thummim sought to determine 
between only two possibilities, as in the case of David: “Will 
the men of Keilah surrender me into his hand? Will Saul come 
down? ... And the Lord said, ‘He will come down-” (The Urim 
and Thummim answer only the second question.) “... Will 
the men of Keilah surrender me and my men into the hand 
of Saul? And the Lord said, “They will surrender you” (1 Sam. 
23:10-12). Egyptian documents indicate the manner in which 
the oracle worked. The appointed priest would call out to the 
divine oracle two answers to his question, and the god would 
react to one of them. By another method, the priest would call 
out a list of names of suspects to the god, who would react to 
the name of the guilty one. Thus, for example, in a descrip- 
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tion of consultation of the statue of Pharaoh Amenhotep 1, 
who became a divine oracle after his death, the god is asked 
to clarify who is guilty of the theft of clothing belonging to the 
complainant. The priest called out the names of all the house- 
holds in the village before the statue of the god, and the house 
of the thief was identified (cf. 1 Sam. 10:19ff.). In Egypt, the 
reply was given by the idol-bearers, who stepped backward to 
signify a negative answer, and forward for a positive one. Lu- 
cian relates a similar method of replying, in which the statue 
of Apollo carried in a chariot would gallop forward to indi- 
cate a positive answer (De Dea Syria, 36). Several terms for di- 
viners, who are connected with the consultation of the spirits 
of the dead, appear in the Bible (Isa. 19:3): ov, yidde‘oni, and 
ittim. The Hebrew word ov, which is derived from the Hittite 
a-a-bi, means the pit from which the spirit of the dead rises, 
or the spirit of the dead which rises from the pit (cf. 1 Sam. 
15:23; Isa. 29:4). The yidde‘oni (“wizard”) is apparently syn- 
onymous with the baal ov (“medium”), either because of his 
ability (yada‘, “to know”) to call up the spirit of the dead or 
his knowledge of the future. Ittim appears to be a synonym 
for ‘ov, and is explained according to the Akkadian etemmu, 
the spirit of the dead. Consultation of the terafim is also men- 
tioned in connection with divination (Judg. 17:5; 18:14; Ezek. 
21:26; Hos. 3:4; Zech. 10:2). The word terafim is derived from 
Hittite tarpi(sh). The primary sense of the word is “spirit; and 
from this it came to designate the object that served as the 
symbol of the spirit, e.g., a statue or statuette. The size of the 
terafim was not defined. Those which Rachel stole from Laban 
were small enough to be concealed in a camel-saddle (Gen. 
31:34), while those in David’s house were large enough for Mi- 
chal to place in bed and delude Saul’s messengers who came 
in search of David (1 Sam. 19:13). Some scholars hold that the 
me‘onen or ‘onen (“soothsayer”; Deut. 18:10, 14; Isa. 57:33 Jer. 
27:9; Micah 5:11) also consults the dead to foretell the future, 
and they explain the root ‘nn according to the Arabic ‘anna 
(“to appear”). The me‘onen, therefore, is one who causes the 
spirit of the dead to appear. However, since the me‘onen and 
his activity are mentioned a number of times together with 
divination (the Heb. verb nahesh and noun nahash; Lev. 19:26; 
Deut. 18:10; 11 Kings 21:6; 11 Chron. 33:6), the term possibly 
refers to a special type of divination. 

The techniques of divining mentioned in the Bible are 
with a goblet, with arrows, by attaching a pre-agreed signifi- 
cance to the manner in which one was addressed, by the in- 
spection of a liver (hepatoscopy), and by astrology. Divination 
by means of a goblet is mentioned in the story of Joseph who 
divined with his silver goblet (Gen. 44:5). This method was 
apparently based on the patterns formed by drops of water in 
a cup of oil (lecanomancy), or by beads of oil in a cup of wa- 
ter; in some cases they also divined from the patterns formed 
in a cup of wine. This type of divination is known from Bab- 
ylonian documents dated as early as the 18" century B.c.£. 
Divination by arrows (balomancy) is explicitly mentioned 
in Ezekiel 21:26, according to which Nebuchadnezzar, king 
of Babylon, “shakes the arrows, he consults the teraphim....” 
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The word qilqal (“shakes, flings”) shows that this method of 
divination involved the shaking of arrows. Mesopotamian 
documents indicate that it was customary to cast lots by fling- 
ing arrows into a quiver. Divination by arrows was practiced 
by Arab tribes before Islam and was prohibited by the Koran 
(Sura. 5:4, 92). According to the testimony of scribes, during 
the “period of ignorance” (jahiliyya), the Arabs divined with 
blunt arrows in the sanctuary. They would place the arrows in 
a quiver and fling it until an arrow fell from it. The first arrow 
to fall was the one that expressed the will of the god. There is 
also evidence that the arrows were named according to the an- 
swers that they represented, and were cast before the statue of 
the god. It is possible to interpret the above passage concern- 
ing Nebuchadnezzar to mean that he consulted the terafim by 
casting lots with arrows in front of them. Bronze arrowheads 
of the 11-10" centuries B.c.E., on which the word hez (“ar- 
row’) was written, were found near Beth-Lehem, in Galilee, 
and in the Valley of Lebanon. S. Iwri interprets the word hez 
here as “luck, good luck” (according to Arabic and Ugaritic), 
but this is only a surmise. The Bible also mentions fortune- 
telling or divination of the type known in Akkadian as egirru 
and in Greek as klédon, by which an interpretation was given 
to a conventional word that was seen as a sign. In this way, 
one can understand the peculiar sign conceived by Jonathan 
when he went to fight the Philistines: “If they say to us, ‘wait 
until we come to you; then we will stand in our place, and we 
will not go up to them. But if they say, ‘come up to us, then 
we will go up; for the Lord has given them into our hand. And 
this shall be the sign to us” (1 Sam. 14:9-10; cf. v. 12). The same 
holds for the sign given by the servants of Ben-Hadad when 
they went to Ahab to beg for the life of their master (1 Kings 
20:32-33): “... and they went to the king of Israel and said, 
‘your servant, Ben-Hadad ..? and he said, “Does he still live? 
He is my brother’ Now the men were watching for an omen ... 
and said, “Yes, your brother Ben-Hadad?” 

Hepatoscopy and astrology were more advanced meth- 
ods of divining the future. The study of the liver is mentioned 
in Ezekiel 21:26. This custom was widespread in Mesopotamia, 
in the land of Canaan, among the Hittites, Greeks, and Ro- 
mans, and, in a later period, also among the Arabs. The quali- 
fied augur inspected, in an established order, all the internal 
organs of an animal sacrificed to a god, in particular the liver. 
According to the signs that he found in the liver, and which 
were learned in schools established for that purpose, he pre- 
dicted the future. “The astrologers, the star-gazers,’ are men- 
tioned in the prophecy concerning Babylon in Isaiah 47:13. 
Some scholars explain the Hebrew word for astrologers hov- 
erei shamayim, according to the Arabic habara (“to cut into 
large parts”). That would indicate that astrologers divided the 
sky into star-families, as did Babylonian astrologers, and were 
identical with stargazers. Others interpret hoverei shamayim 
according to the Ugaritic hbr (“to bow”) and consider hoverei 
shamayim to be those who bow to the celestial bodies; thus 
the passage connects the worship of stars with astrology. The 
observation of celestial bodies or other heavenly signs is re- 
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ferred to in Jeremiah 10:2: “Learn not the way of the nations, 
nor be dismayed at the signs of the heavens ...” 


The Biblical Attitude Toward Divination in General 
Divination is included among the abominations of the na- 
tions which the Israelites were forbidden to learn and practice 
(Deut. 18:9-11). Leviticus 19:26, 31 also contains the prohibition 
against the use of magic to tell the future: “You shall not prac- 
tice divination or soothsaying” and “Do not turn to ghosts and 
do not inquire of familiar spirits to be defiled by them.” The 
punishment for those who do consult them is excommunica- 
tion (20:6). However, in response to human nature, the Bible 
allowed consultation of the Urim and Thummim on the one 
hand and the prophets on the other, and considered them the 
only proper means of inquiring into the future. The Book of 
Deuteronomy designates the prophet to satisfy the needs that 
were met among the nations by fortune-tellers using systems 
of magic (Deut. 18:14ff.). The dream was also a proper method 
of prophesying the future (cf. 1 Sam. 28:6; et al.), since God 
would often reveal Himself to His chosen ones in a dream (See 
*Dreams). According to the prophets Jeremiah and Ezekiel, 
fortune-tellers and mantics predicted the future in the name 
of God (Jer. 27:9-10; 29:8—9; Ezek. 22:28; cf. 12:24; 13:6-9). 
They probably functioned in the area of popular religion, 
and the prophets saw them as falsifying the word of God and 
therefore fought them. That fortune-tellers were persecuted is 
known from the story of the medium and Saul, who removed 
the mediums and “wizards” and cut them off from the land 
(1 Sam. 28:3, 9). In contrast to Saul’s act, which he performed 
in accordance with the precepts of the Torah, Manasseh, king 
of Judah, introduced idolatry into Jerusalem: “[he] practiced 
soothsaying and augury, and dealt with mediums and with 
wizards” (11 Kings 21:6; 11 Chron. 33:6). The cultic reform of 
Josiah put an end to these (11 Kings 23:24). 


[Shmuel Ahituv] 


In the Talmud 

The rabbis adopted an ambivalent attitude toward divination. 
On the one hand there is the clear prohibition of the Bible 
(see above); on the other the rabbis, particularly the Babylo- 
nian amoraim, lived in an environment which was the clas- 
sic home of divination, where it was extensively practiced. To 
some extent they overcame the difficulty by distinguishing 
between nahash (divination proper), which was forbidden, 
and simanim (“signs”), which were permitted. 

The Sifra Kedushim 6 and the Sifrei Deuteronomy 171 give 
different examples of divination. The former merely talks of 
divination by “weasels, birds, and stars,” apparently referring 
to the cry of the animal and the bird, the bird in flight, and the 
stars in their courses. The latter is more explicit, giving exam- 
ples of a man regulating his conduct by omens, “For instance, 
if he says that bread has fallen from his mouth, his staff from 
his hand, a snake passed on his right and a fox on his left and 
his tail crossed his path [which are considered bad omens], 
or if he refuses to do something because it is the New Moon, 
or the eve of the Sabbath, or Saturday night.” The same pas- 
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sage, however, includes the enchanter (kosem) in the category 
of divination: “the enchanter is one who seizes his staff [and 
decides according to the direction in which it falls] whether I 
will go or not” The Talmud (Sanh. 65b) combines these with 
some variations and adds other bad omens, e.g., if a raven 
croaks at a man or a deer crosses his path. These are enumer- 
ated in Maimonides (Yad, Akum 11:4). 

The dividing line between divination and signs is indi- 
cated by the statement, “Any divination which is not as the 
divination of Eliezer the servant of Abraham at the well [Gen. 
24:14] or Jonathan the son of Saul [1 Sam. 14:9—-10] is no divi- 
nation” (Hul. 95b). There is, however, a curious difference of 
opinion among the medieval commentators as to the import 
of this statement. Maimonides (Yad, loc. cit.) regards it as 
meaning that divinations of this kind are forbidden. Abraham 
b. David of Posquiéres (ad loc.) roundly disagrees with him, 
stating emphatically that the passage means that this kind of 
divination is permitted. Similarly, the tosafot (Hul. 95b) agree 
with Maimonides, while Isserles adopts the view of Abraham 
b. David, though with reservations (Sh. Ar., yD 179:4). The 
former view seems to be more in accordance with the text 
and context, and the difference between divination and signs 
seems to be that in the cases of Eliezer and Jonathan the course 
of action taken was dependent on the happening, whereas a 
“sign” merely interprets an event as an omen for good or evil 
and is permitted. 

Thus it is specifically stated in the name of R. Simeon 
b. Eleazar, “A house, a child, and a wife, though they do not 
constitute divination, do act as signs” (Hul. 95b); i.e., good or 
bad fortune immediately following the purchase of a house, 
the birth of a child, or marriage may be regarded as auguries 
of future success or failure. In the same context comes a spe- 
cial kind of divination which was regarded as permitted: the 
custom of asking a child to recite “his” biblical verse (Hag. 
15a; Gitt. 57a et al.) and interpreting the answer as a sign. One 
interesting example is given by the Talmud (Hul. 95b). R. 
Johanan decided to visit Samuel in Babylon after the death of 
Rav. He asked a child to quote his verse and the child cited, 
“Now Samuel was dead” (1 Sam. 28:3). Johanan took this as 
a sign but the Talmud adds, “It was not so. It was only that 
Johanan should not be put to the trouble of visiting him” 
The special importance of this form of divination is provided 
by two passages in the Talmud, one to the effect that “since 
the destruction of the Temple prophecy was taken from the 
prophets and given to fools and children” (BB 12b) and the 
other “if a man wakes up and finds that a scriptural verse has 
fallen into his mouth, it is a minor prophecy.” David ha-Levi 
presumably combines these two sayings when he justifies this 
form of divination as “minor prophecy” (Taz, yD 179:4). The 
Talmud is replete with “signs” which do not belong to the cat- 
egory of divination, and the same applies to the Middle Ages, 
particularly in the Sefer Hasidim of Judah he-Hasid. 

Nevertheless the distinction between divination and 
signs is sometimes so fine as to be almost imperceptible. 
When Rav was on a journey and came to a ford, if he saw the 
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ferryboat coming toward him he regarded it as a good omen, 
if departing from him a bad one (Hul. 95b). Similarly it is dif- 
ficult to decide whether the knowledge of “the language of 
birds” and “the language of the palm-trees” belongs to divi- 
nation or not. Although, as has been stated, the Sifra specifi- 
cally forbids divination by the cries of birds, and the third of 
the *Sibylline books (224) states, “the Jews do not consider 
the omens of flight as observed by the augurs,’ the Talmud 
tells the story of R. Ilish for whom the language of the raven 
was interpreted; he refused to obey it since the raven is a ly- 
ing bird, but when a dove repeated the message he did (Git. 
45a). Of *Johanan b. Zakkai it is related that among his ac- 
complishments was a knowledge of “the language of palm- 
trees” (Suk. 28a; BB 134a). The following explanation is given 
by Nathan b. Jehiel in the Arukh (s.v. siah. The text here given 
is by B.M. Lewin (Ozar ha-Geonim, 6 pt. 2 (1934)), Sukkah, 
no. 67, which is slightly different): “On a completely windless 
day, so still that even when a sheet is spread out it does not 
sway, he who understands the speech of the palms takes up his 
position between two adjacent palms and watches how their 
branches turn toward one another, and there is in this move- 
ment signs from which he can recognize many things.” It is 
also said of R. Abraham Kabassi Gaon (who lived in the year 
828) that he was an adept in the speech of the palms, and as a 
result used to communicate “great and wonderful things, the 
truth of which was attested by many.” 

Moses *Isserles qualifies the permissibility of such divi- 
nations as that of Eliezer and Johanan (see above) with the res- 
ervation, “But he who trusteth in the Lord, mercy compasseth 
him about” (Ps. 32:10), and the Talmud (Ned. 32a) states “He 
who refrains from practicing divination is brought within a 
[divine] barrier which even the ministering angels are not per- 
mitted to cross.” Generally speaking, the view of the halakhic 
authorities is that divination, like all the other forms of super- 
stitions mentioned in the Bible in this context, such as sorcery, 
necromancy, and “familiar spirits,” is possible but forbidden. 
A strikingly different, rational, view is taken by Maimonides. 
After faithfully detailing their laws as found in the Talmud he 
concludes: “But all those things are lying and falsehood and it 
is with them that the ancient idolaters led astray the nations of 
the lands that they should follow them. It is not fitting that the 
people of Israel, who are wise and perspicuous, be attracted 
by those follies or imagine that they are of any effect, as it is 
said, ‘For there is no enchantment with Jacob, neither is there 
any divination with Israel’ (Num. 23:23); and it is also said, 
‘For these nations which thou art to dispossess, hearken unto 
soothsayers and unto diviners; but as for thee, the Lord thy 
God hath not suffered thee to do so’ (Deut. 18:14). Whosoever 
believes in those matters and their like and imagines that they 
are true, and matters of wisdom, but the Torah has forbidden 
the practice of them, is but of the fools and the retarded and in 
the category of women and minors whose mind is not whole. 
Those who possess wisdom and are of wholesome mind, how- 
ever, know clearly that all these things which the Torah has 
forbidden are not words of wisdom but confusions and van- 
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ity to which those lacking in knowledge are attracted and as a 
result they have forsaken all the ways of truth. For this reason 
the Torah, when it warns against all these follies, says (Deut. 
18:13), “Thou shalt be wholehearted with the Lord thy God’” 
(Yad, Akkum 11:16). *Elijah b. Solomon, Gaon of Vilna, how- 
ever, criticized Maimonides for this rational approach, saying 
that “accursed philosophy led him astray.” 


[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 


In the Middle Ages 

OMENS. During the Middle Ages, both Jews and Christians 
readily read omens from bodily phenomena. The following 
passages by *Eleazar b. Judah of Worms seem to derive from 
non-Jewish sources: “Just as the astrologers foresee events 
from the stars, so there are some who can foretell the future 
from human signs. If the flesh under one’s armpit quivers, they 
will be broaching a match to him soon ... If the sole of one's 
foot itches ... he will be journeying soon to a strange place ... 
if his palm, he will hold in his hand gold or silver ... itching 
in any part of the body is an omen ... God apprises man, 
through bodily phenomena, of what will transpire” (Hokhmat 
ha-Nefesh, 25d). Another powerful omen was sneezing. The 
behavior of animals was also regarded as a portent for the fu- 
ture. A dog howling mournfully is a clear sign that the angel 
of death is walking through a town; similarly, a dog dragging 
his hindquarters along the floor toward the door is an indica- 
tion of the approach of death. 

A number of occurrences betokened good or ill fortune; 
it was unlucky to open the day or the week with an action in- 
volving loss, for it was possible that this action could color the 
whole subsequent period. For this reason, it was considered 
undesirable to pay the tax-collector or repay a debt on the first 
day of the week. Other such superstitions include a seminal 
pollution on the Day of Atonement which was generally be- 
lieved to herald death within a year, though the talmudic au- 
thorities differed in their interpretation of this; a Pentateuch 
falling to the ground was so bad an omen that it was custom- 
ary to try to counter it by a period of fasting; making a mis- 
take in prayer also heralded disaster; in the Rhineland it was 
believed that when the flames on the hearth leap unusually 
high, a guest will shortly arrive. If the fire is doused with wa- 
ter, the visitor will be drowned (Yoma 88a; Responsa Maharil, 
83a-b, etc.; Balu, 149; Grimm, vol. 3,467, para. 889). 

Particular tokens of good fortune were some foods. The 
main meal on Rosh Ha-Shanah included a number of foods 
symbolizing happiness and prosperity: a lamb’s head, “that 
He may put us at the head and not the tail-end” of things; fat 
meats, and sweets such as apples dipped in honey, “that the 
new year may be prosperous and happy”; pomegranates, “that 
our merits may be as numerous as its seeds”; fish, which are 
proverbially symbols of fruitfulness, and others. The prac- 
tice of eating on New Year’s Day foods specially chosen for 
their good influence on the future probably initially reflected 
Roman custom, and it was also widespread in Christian Eu- 
rope in the Middle Ages and modern times. 
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THE ART OF PREDICTION. The desire to know the future was 
not satisfied through interpretations of omens alone. The ac- 
tive creation of signs and portents was also widely practiced. 
Although, like leading non-Jewish thinkers, religious and 
lay, the rabbis forbade these practices on moral and religious 
grounds, their more or less open recognition that such “evils” 
bore results made all their prohibitions ineffectual. Medieval 
Jewry was acquainted with a considerable variety of means of 
divination deriving from Oriental and Greco-Roman sources 
as well as from contemporary Christian practice, and they re- 
sorted to many of these. One method was to place a lighted 
candle during the ten days between Rosh Ha-Shanah and the 
Day of Atonement (traditionally regarded as the period when 
the fate of each man is determined in heaven) where no draft 
could extinguish it. If the light went out, then the man in ques- 
tion would die before the year’s end; if the candle burned to the 
end, then he could count on at least one more year of life. 

On the night of *Hoshana Rabba, when it was believed 
that the decision concerning men’s fate during the new year 
was finally and irrevocably set out in the heavenly book of re- 
cords, it was a widespread practice among medieval Jews to 
go out into the moonlight to see if the shadows they cast were 
lacking heads, for the absence of a head was a certain sign 
that what had happened to the shadow would soon befall the 
body. The earliest Jewish reference to this custom is made by 
Eleazar of Worms, and Nahmanides also mentions it, as well 
as many later German-Jewish writers. 

Like Christians, Jews occasionally used the Bible as a 
method of divination. They followed the usual procedure of 
opening the Bible at random and taking as a portent the first 
word or sentence that met the eye, but in the Middle Ages they 
also adhered to a practice common in talmudic times of ask- 
ing children what verses they had studied in school that day 
and taking them as good or bad omens. 

Divination through casting lots was common throughout 
the Middle Ages. Although it was usual to employ simple de- 
vices like tossing a coin or throwing dice, even in these cases 
the procedure was complicated by rules governing when the 
operation could be performed, how the lot was to be held, and 
how the results should be interpreted, as well as prescribing 
what prayers or charms should be recited. The Hebrew “books 
of lots? like their Christian counterparts, were of Arabic ori- 
gin; the Jewish versions seem to have been composed mainly 
in southern Europe and in the Orient. 

The method of divination most common among Jews, 
which was well known in Oriental and classical antiquity, 
was also frequently practiced by medieval Christians. By this 
method a young child was made to gaze into a polished or re- 
flecting surface until he saw figures that revealed the desired 
information. While this method of divination appears to have 
been most frequently used for detecting theft, it was also em- 
ployed to divulge future events. 


CALLING UP THE DEAD. Two kinds of necromancy are rec- 
ognized in the Talmud, that of raising the dead man by nam- 
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ing him, and that of questioning him through the medium 
of a skull. Although both types were often referred to in the 
Middle Ages, it is doubtful if they were still employed. Other 
methods seem to have been more popular, such as the prac- 
tice of two friends agreeing that the first to die should return 
to reveal the secrets of heaven to the other, appearing either 
in a dream, or during waking hours. 

Other methods described in the sources include: (1) “in- 
cantations” at the grave, which were apparently frowned upon, 
for the word lahash usually refers to a forbidden kind of magic; 
(2) spending the night on a grave, distinctively dressed and 
burning spices “until one hears an exceedingly faint voice 
from the grave responding to his questions”; this method was 
also considered unacceptable for it was included in the for- 
bidden category of magic; (3) “A man and a woman station 
themselves at the head and foot of a grave, and on the earth 
between them they set a rattle, which they strike while they 
recite a secret invocation; then while the woman looks on the 
man puts the questions, and the deceased reveals the future 
to them’; (4) an apparently acceptable method which invoked 
the dead through the use of angelic names: “Stand before the 
grave and recite the names of the angels of the fifth camp of 
the first firmament, and hold in your hand a mixture of oil 
and honey in a new glass bowl, and say ‘I conjure you, spirit 
of the grave, Nehinah, who rests in the grave upon the bones 
of the dead, that you accept this offering from my hand and 
do my bidding; bring me N son of N who is dead.” 


DIVINING TREASURE. It was widely believed in the Mid- 
dle Ages, particularly in Germany, that treasure lay hidden 
in the earth. Many northern European folktales recount how 
a ghostly blue flame sometimes flickers on the ground above 
the hiding place of a hoard. However, since such capricious 
signs were a rare occurrence, people were not content to wait 
patiently for the chance appearance that would make them 
rich. A surer way of reaching the earth's treasures, therefore, 
was provided by the divining-rod. Several 15'®-century Jew- 
ish formulas for making and using a divining-rod, which fol- 
low closely the texts of German recipes, have been printed. 
The language of spells, the names used in them, and the very 
belief on which they are based, are clear indications that 
they were borrowed from German originals. Not only bur- 
ied treasure but also sought-after information could be re- 
vealed by this method. The preparation of the rods followed 
the same pattern, but the invocations were altered to suit the 
differing needs. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: T.W. Davies, Magic, Divination and Demon- 
ology Among the Hebrews ... (1898); E.B. Taylor, Primitive Culture, 1 
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DIVINE PUNISHMENT. Ina system of law based on divine 
revelation all punishment originally and ultimately derives 
from God. Even though human agencies may be entrusted 
with authority to inflict punishments in certain prescribed 
cases, God’s own overriding punishing power remains unaf- 
fected, and the ways and means of divine punishment are as 
numerous and varied as they are of catastrophic unpredict- 
ability (cf. the punishments threatened for “rejecting God’s 
laws and spurning His rules” in Lev. 26:14-43 and Deut. 
28:15-68). God punishes whole peoples (the Flood: Gen. 6; 
Sodom and Gomorrah: Gen. 18; Egypt: Ex. 14:27-28; et al.) 
as well as individuals (Cain: Gen. 4:10-15; Aaron’s sons: Lev. 
10:1-2; Miriam: Num. 12:6-10; Korah and his company: Num. 
16:28-35; et al.); and visits “the guilt of the fathers upon the 
children, upon the third and upon the fourth generations of 
those who reject” Him (Ex. 20:5; Deut. 5:9). The fear of God 
is inculcated in those tending to be cruel or callous (Ex. 22:26; 
Lev. 19:14, 32), and specific retaliatory punishments will be 
inflicted by God for mistreating widows and orphans (Ex. 
22:21-23). 

Originally, divine punishment was independent of and 
additional to judicial punishment; there are several biblical 
instances in which *capital punishment is prescribed for a 
particular offense and yet the threat of divine punishment is 
superadded (e.g., Ex 31:14). In one instance, the law explicitly 
states that where the prescribed capital punishment is not car- 
ried out, God will himself set His face “against that man and 
his kin and will cut off from among their people both him and 
all who follow him in going astray after Molech” (Lev. 20:2-5). 
This juxtaposition of divine and judicial punishments appears 
conclusively to disprove the view that karet (“cutting off”) was 
not a divine punishment of death, but rather a judicial punish- 
ment of excommunication. While, in the nature of things, all 
judicial punishment is uncertain, depending on the offender 
being caught, evidence against him being available, and the 
“people of the land not hiding their eyes” from him (Lev. 20:4), 
divine punishment is certain and inescapable, and thus a much 
more effective deterrent; the omniscient God will not suffer 
His laws to be disobeyed with impunity (cf. Deut. 32:41). The 
fundamental injustice underlying the ideas of inherited guilt 
and deferred punishment and unbounded wrath is, from the 
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point of view of penal policy, a lesser evil than God’s failure 
to mete out deserved punishment. 

For a good many offenses, the divine karet is the only 
punishment prescribed. It has been suggested that they are 
such offenses as are committed in private, for which eyewit- 
nesses will not usually be available, such as, for instance, the 
eating of fat or blood (Lev. 7:25-27; 17:10, 14), or various sex- 
ual offenses (Lev. 20:17-18; 18:29), or the nonobservance of the 
Day of Atonement (Lev. 23:29-30) or of Passover (Ex. 12:15, 19). 
Others maintain that these offenses are mostly of a religious 
or sacerdotal character, such as failure to circumcise (Gen. 
17:14) or to bring certain sacrifices (Num. 9:13), as well as the 
nonobservance of the religious festivals already mentioned; 
and that for such religious sins any judicial punishment was 
thought inappropriate (cf. Sifra 1:19). There are, however, some 
offenses, punishable by karet only, that do not fit into either 
of these categories as, for instance, public blasphemy (Num. 
15:30-31). This fact - together with the gravity of some of the 
sexual offenses so punishable - led some scholars to assume 
that karet, even though a threat of divine punishment, was at 
the same time an authorization of judicial capital punishment 
(cf. Ibn Ezra, Lev. 18:29). This theory is strengthened by the 
fact that some of the offenses punishable with karet are stated 
to be also judicially punishable (Ex. 31:14; Lev. 20:6). 

Apart from karet, divine punishment is expressed in 
terms of simple death (e.g., Num. 18:7) as well as of “bearing 
one’s iniquity” or guilt (e.g., Lev. 5:1; 7:18; 17:16; 20:19; 24:15; 
Num. 5:31). Sometimes “he shall bear his guilt” is followed 
by “and he shall die” (Ex. 28:43; Num. 18:32); sometimes it is 
combined with the threat of karet (Lev. 19:8; 7:20), and some- 
times joined with the threat of childlessness (Lev. 20:20). It 
has therefore been suggested that where the “bearing of guilt” 
stands alone, it is meant only as imposing the duty to bring a 
sacrifice to God (Tosef., Shevu. 3:1). 

With the development of jurisprudence, it was sought 
to purge divine punishment from apparent injustice (Jer. 
31:28-29; Ezek. 18:2-29), and it was later relegated altogether 
to the realm of homiletics; people were warned that prema- 
ture death (at the age of 50), or death without leaving issues, 
were signs of the divine karet (Sem. 3:8; MK 28a; Rashi and 
Tos., Shab. 25a—b), and that every undetected murderer would 
meet with “accidental” death at the hands of God (Mak. 10b). 
By talmudic law, karet, though interpreted as divine capital 
punishment, was absolved by the human judicial punish- 
ment of *flogging (Mak. 13a-b; Yad, Sanh. 19:1); having been 
flogged, the offender has expiated even his divine capital crime 
(Mak. 3:15). This substitution of flogging for divine capital 
punishment was in legal theory founded on the notion that 
God would forgive offenders who had repented, and in His 
mercy refrain from punishing them; undergoing the flogging 
was regarded as tantamount to repentance. By being flogged, 
the offender could avoid divine punishment since he cannot 
be punished twice for the same offense (Mak. 13b). The re- 
cidivist, who after having twice been flogged again commit- 
ted the same offense, was given up — presumably because the 
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supposed repentance could not have been genuine - and was 
imprisoned and kept on a diet of barley until his belly burst 
(Sanh. 81b; Yad, Sanh. 18:4). 

Where a lesser penalty, such as a *fine, is merged in the 
larger penalty for the same offense and will not therefore be 
recoverable, it is sometimes held that in order to satisfy di- 
vine law (Dinei Shamayim) as well as human law and not be 
liable to future divine retribution, one should pay also the 
lesser penalty, especially where it is payable to the victim (cf. 
BM 91a; Tos. to BK 70b-7 la; Tos. to Hul. 130b). 


[Haim Hermann Cohn] 


Divine Punishment in Civil Law 

In the framework of the laws of damages, in a number of cases 
in which the strict letter of the law does not allow the court to 
impose payment on the damager, it has been stated that the 
tortfeasor incurs divine punishment. Tosefta (Zuckermandel 
Edition; Shebu. 3:2-3), quoting Rabbi Yehoshua, enumerates 
four such types of damage, regarding which “according to the 
strict letter of the law, there is no obligation to pay, yet Heaven 
will not forgive the damager until he pays.” Following are the 
cases, in the manner in which they were explained by the sages 
of the Babylonian Talmud (BK 55b-56a) and brought down 
as law (Maim., Yad, Edut, 17:7; Nizkei Mamon, 14:14; Sh. Ar., 
HM, 28:1; 32:2; 418:11,17): (1) if someone knows testimony that 
can help his fellow yet does not provide it, either testimony in 
which one witness suffices, or in which two are required (see 
entry: *Witness); (2) if someone hires false witnesses to testify 
in favor of one’s friend; (3) if someone trains his neighbor's 
field in the direction of a fire in such a way that an especially 
strong wind will make the field catch fire, or if he sees fires 
nearing his neighbor’s field and he covers the field in such a 
manner that the one who lit the fire will be exempt from pay- 
ing damages, and he thereby prevents the victim from receiv- 
ing payment; (4) if someone breaches a rickety fence thereby 
enabling his neighbor’s animal to leave, and it goes out and 
does damage. 

The Babylonian Talmud (ibid.) enumerates other cases 
in which the damager is “exempt by human law but liable by 
divine law”: (1) if someone does work with mei chatat [water 
earmarked for use with the Red Heifer in purifying people 
who had physical contact with the dead; such work disqualifies 
the water as a purifying agent (see *Red Heifer); (2) if some- 
one sets poison before his neighbor’s animal; (3) if someone 
leaves a burning ember in the charge of a deaf person, imbe- 
cile or minor; (4) if someone frightens his neighbor, without 
physical contact, and thereby causes him to become sick; (5) 
if someone’s pitcher breaks in a public thoroughfare and he 
abandons the water and the broken shards, and someone else 
comes along and is injured by them (see Tosefta, [Zucker- 
mandel edition], BK 6:16-17, where other cases are brought; 
see *Torts). 

The legal responsibility of physicians is a special 
case. According to Tosefta (Zuckermandel, Bx 6:17), “A li- 
censed physician who, with the authority of bet din treated a 
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patient [and committed an error], is exempt by human law 
but is subject to divine law.’ Nahmanides, himself a physician, 
explains that a physician who inadvertently commits injury 
will be liable by divine law only where he finds out that he 
has erred and knows what his error was. If, however, he never 
becomes aware of his error, he is not liable by divine law. 
Rabbi Simeon ben Zemah *Duran (Algiers, 14‘ century; Re- 
sponsa Tashbez, 3:82) distinguishes between an inadvertent 
error during an operation, in which case he will be liable 
by divine law, and an error in prescribing medication, where 
not even liability by divine law is incurred. (See also *As- 
sault.) 

As far as the meaning of this incurrence within divine 
law, the posekim determined that a bet din has to inform the 
guilty party that, while the court cannot, in fact, sentence him 
to pay, he still incurs an obligation vis-a-vis divine law (Rabbi 
Shlomo Luria, Yam Shel Shlomo, BK 6:6). Some held that he 
is disqualified from bearing witness until he pays, because he 
is holding stolen money in his possession (Me'iri, Sofer Edi- 
tion, BK 56a). 

In the Kitan ruling (cA 350/77 Kitan v. Weiss PD 33(2) 
785), the Israeli Supreme Court reversed a lower court’s award 
of compensation for damages in a claim submitted by the rela- 
tives of a man murdered by a worker in a factory. The worker 
killed the man with a gun given him by the factory for work 
purposes. The respondents argued that, due to the worker's 
problematic mental state, the factory should have foreseen that 
his possession of a weapon was fraught with danger. Hence, 
they argued, the factory should be required to compensate 
the victim’s family. The appeal was rejected because the causal 
connection between the appellant’s (i.e., the factory’s) negli- 
gence and the killing of the deceased was too weak. Judge Elon 
suggested in his ruling that the court should recommend to 
the factory to go beyond the letter of the law. In making this 
suggestion, Judge Elon relied on the principle of a divine pun- 
ishment being incurred where, due to the lack of the causal 
connection required for a torts conviction, there is no possi- 
bility of sentencing by a human court. In the opinion of many 
Sages, under certain circumstances a human court can even 
force payment, going beyond the letter of the law, upon the 
defendant (Bah on Tur, HM 12:4). Even so, civil courts, in ac- 
cordance with Israeli law, lack the authority to do this. Hence 
Judge Elon suggested to the defendants to follow this practice 
(ibid., pages 809-810). (See also Ca 842/79 Ness v. Golda, pD 
36(1) 204, page 220.) 

In 1992, the Knesset adopted basic laws whose stated 
purpose was “to entrench within a Basic Law the values of the 
State of Israel as a Jewish and Democratic state?’ In accordance 
with these laws, a prominent role is accorded to Jewish law 
within the values of the State of Israel as a Jewish state. Today, 
all of this having occurred, the position of Jewish law should 
be given priority. It would appropriate for the courts to adopt 
this approach of making such recommendations to litigants, 
and under suitable conditions even of compelling them to go 
beyond the letter of the law. 
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For a detailed discussion of this, see *Damages; *Law 


d Morality. 
sae orth [Menachem Elon (24 ed.)] 
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DIVORCE (Heb. 70/173), the formal dissolution of the mar- 
riage bond. 


IN THE BIBLE 


Divorce was accepted as an established custom in ancient 
Israel (cf. Lev. 21:7, 14; 22:13; Num. 30:10; Deut. 22:19, 29). In 
keeping with the other cultures of the Near East, a Hebrew 
in early biblical times could divorce his wife at will and send 
her from his home. This is reflected in the use of such terms 
as shalleah (e.g., Deut. 21:14; 24:1, 3), garesh (e.g., Lev. 21:7; 
Ezek. 44:22), and hozi’ (Ezra 10:3; cf. Deut. 24:2) for divorce 
actions. It also accounts for the survival of the view down to 
the Christian era that “the woman goes out (yozeah) whether 
she pleases or not, but the husband sends her out (mozi’) only 
if it so pleases him” (Yev. 14:1). 

The biblical, like the Mesopotamian, law codes did not set 
down the law of divorce in all of its details. Instead, some of 
its provisions were stated in brief - almost in passing — within 
the context of a law restricting the right of a man to remarry 
his divorced wife (Deut. 24:1-4). Specifically, the husband was 
required to write her “a bill of divorce” (sefer keritut), hand 
it to her, and send her away from his house (Deut. 24:1; cf. 
Isa. 50:1; Jer. 3:8). The content of this document is unknown, 
though it has been conjectured that it contained the formula, 
“she is not my wife nor am I her husband” (Hos. 2:4). Z. Falk 
is probably right in assuming that biblical divorce remained 
essentially an oral declaration, witnessed by the writ. This ac- 
cords with the actual Sumerian practice which required the 
husband to pronounce the formula “you are not my wife” and 
to pay his wife half a mina of silver before he dismissed her 
from his home. Moreover, as others have shown, the term keri- 
tut itself may be derived from the ancient Sumerian ceremony 
requiring the husband to cut the corner of his wife's garment 
to symbolize the severance of the marriage bond (cf. Ruth 
3:9). In any event, biblical law was concerned with the finality 
of the divorce action and its attendant publicity, so that there 
might be no questions raised later with regard to the remar- 
riage of the divorcée. Furthermore, the requirement that a bill 
of divorce be issued in writing and that the wife be formally 
sent out of her husband’s house before the marriage was dis- 
solved, kept him from acting rashly in a moment of anger. The 
prohibition of remarrying the same woman, if, in the interim, 
she had married another (Deut. 24:4; Jer. 3:1) acted, similarly, 
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as a moderating influence. Finally, it has been suggested that 
a woman was entitled to some kind of a financial settlement 
in the event of an arbitrary divorce action. This is not clearly 
stipulated in the biblical texts. Still, the existence of such a re- 
quirement appears likely from its prominence in other Near 
Eastern codes (cf. e.g., The Code of Hammurapi, 137-140; in: 
Pritchard, Texts, 172). It also helps explain a husband’s willing- 
ness to defame his wife despite the scandal to his household 
and the possible punishment to himself (Deut. 22:13-21), be- 
cause presumably he could thus rid himself of her without any 
penalty. The Bible records only two types of situations in which 
the husband was stripped of his right of divorce. The first is 
the one just mentioned, in which he falsely accused his wife 
of prenuptial intercourse. The second resulted from his hav- 
ing ravished a virgin who had never been engaged to another 
man (Deut. 22:28-29). These instances and the requirements 
mentioned above were the only limitations set on a man’s au- 
thority to dissolve his marriage. Bet Hillel was clearly correct 
in its interpretation of ervat (‘erwat) davar (Deut. 24:1) as any 
kind of obnoxious behavior or mannerisms, and in concluding 
that a man was not restricted to grounds of sexual offense in 
seeking to divorce his wife (Git. 90a; cf. Deut. 23:15). Still, there 
are no instances in the Bible when a man sent his wife away 
lightly. On the contrary, Abraham is depicted as resisting the 
expulsion of his concubine (Gen. 21:11-12), Paltiel wept when 
he had to give up Michal (11 Sam. 3:14-16), and Ezra encoun- 
tered significant opposition when he called on the men to give 
up their foreign wives (Ezra 10:3ff.). The ideal of marriage was 
that of a permanent union (cf. Gen. 2:24) and conjugal fidel- 
ity was praised (Eccles. 9:9). Divorce did remain a necessary 
evil and was probably resorted to most often in the event of 
the barrenness of the marital union (cf. Gen. 30:1). There were 
instances, however, when living together must have been un- 
bearable, and women did abandon their husbands (cf. Judg. 
19:1—33 Jer. 3:20) since they had no legal recourse. The Torah 
did recognize, though, that a man had to discharge certain ob- 
ligations toward his wife, and she, presumably, had the moral 
right to leave him if he refused to do so (cf. Ex. 21:10-11). The 
lot of the divorcée was not a pleasant one (cf. Isa. 54:6). Gen- 
erally she returned to her father’s home (Lev. 22:13), leaving 
her children with her former husband. Special arrangements 
were probably made for suckling infants; in later law, boys, 
at least, had to be returned to their father’s home by the time 
they were six years old (Ket. 65b). The divorcée was free to re- 
marry, but was prohibited to a priest (Lev. 21:7), indicating that 
some stigma was attached to her. Moral anguish speaks out of 
Malachi’s denunciation of the frequency of divorce in Judea in 
the fifth century B.c.E. (2:13-16). At about the same time, the 
Jewish military colony in Elephantine seems to have adopted 
practices from their Egyptian neighbors which strengthened 
the woman’s position in her marriage. In the three complete 
marriage contracts of this colony published to date (see bibl.: 
Cowley, 15, and Kraeling 2, 7), each spouse had full power to 
dissolve the marriage without establishing any grounds in 
“matrimonial offenses.” The husband had to return his wife’s 
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dowry regardless of who had initiated the divorce proceedings, 
and he had to give her all of her possessions before she was 
required to depart from his home. These practices, however, 
had no basis in biblical law, though some scholars have found 
echoes of them during the talmudic period and later. 


[David L. Lieber] 


IN LATER JEWISH LAW 


Talmudic literature also uses the terms shalleah, hozi (see 
above). Divorce must be distinguished from a declaration of 
nullity of marriage in which the court declares that no mar- 
riage ever came into existence so that all rights and duties 
flowing therefrom - personal or pecuniary - are rendered 
inoperative ab initio (i.e., in the case of a marriage prohibited 
on account of incest according to biblical law). It must also be 
distinguished from an annulment of marriage, ie., the retroac- 
tive invalidation thereof by decree of the court (see *Agunah; 
*Marriage). “A man takes a wife and possesses her. She fails 
to please him because he finds something obnoxious about 
her, and he writes her a bill of divorcement, hands it to her, 
and sends her away from his house” (Deut. 24:1). This verse, 
stated in relation to the prohibition against a man remarry- 
ing his divorced wife after her marriage to another man (see 
*Marriages, Prohibited), provides the basis for the system of 
divorce practiced according to Jewish law, i.e., there is no di- 
vorce other than by way of the husband delivering to his wife - 
and not vice versa — a bill of divorcement, in halakhic language 
called a get pitturin or simply get (a word having the mean- 
ing of shetar, or bill: see Maim. Comm. to Mishnah, Git. 2:5). 
The rabbis stated that “whosoever divorces his first wife, even 
the altar sheds tears” (Git. gob; cf. Mal. 2:14-16), and there- 
fore she should not be divorced unless “he found something 
obnoxious about her” - an expression whose exact meaning 
was the subject of a dispute between Bet Hillel, Bet Shammai, 
and Akiva (Yev. 112b; Git. 90a). However, in terms of a rab- 
binical enactment known as the Herem de-Rabbenu Gershom 
(see also *Bigamy, *Monogamy) it became prohibited for the 
husband to divorce his wife against her will (Rema EH 119:6; 
for the text of the herem in relation to divorce see PDR 1:198). 
In Jewish law, divorce is an act of the parties to the marriage, 
whereby it is to be fundamentally distinguished from divorce 
in many other systems of law, in which the essential divorce 
derives from a decree of the court. In Jewish law the function 
of the court - i.e., in the absence of agreement between the 
parties — is to decide the question whether and on what terms 
one party may be obliged to give, or the other receive, a get. 
Even after the court has thus decided, the parties neverthe- 
less remain married until such time as the husband actually 
delivers the get to his wife. At the same time, it is the function 
of the court to ensure that all the formalities required for di- 
vorce are carried out according to law. 


Divorce by Mutual Consent 
Jewish law shows a further distinction from many other legal 
systems in that the mere consent of the parties to a divorce, 
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without any need for the court to establish responsibility for 
the breakup of the marriage, suffices for its dissolution, i.e., 
for delivery of the get. It must be given or received by them, 
however, of their own free will and not out of fear that they 
may be obliged to fulfill any obligations which they under- 
took in the agreement in the event of their not being divorced 
(Pithei Teshuvah EH 134, n. 9; PDR 3:322—4; 4:353f.). Hence, if 
either party withdraws from the agreement and satisfies the 
court of a genuine desire for matrimonial harmony, the other 
party will likewise continue to be subject to all the recognized 
matrimonial obligations. In this case, however, the pecuniary 
conditions which the parties may have stipulated in the event 
of either of them failing to uphold the agreement may never- 
theless be valid and enforceable (Pithei Teshuvah loc. cit.; PdR 
2:9; 6:97; PD, 20, pt. 2 (1966), 6, 12f.). It is also customary to 
make provision in the divorce agreement for matters such as 
custody of the children and their maintenance, and in prin- 
ciple there is no reason why such conditions should not have 
binding validity vis-a-vis the legal relationships between the 
parties themselves (PDR 4:275, 281). On the question whether 
and to what extent such conditions are binding in respect of 
the children, see *Parent and Child. 


Divorce other than by Consent 
In the absence of an agreement between the parties to a di- 
vorce, the court is required to decide whether or not there is 
a basis for obliging or - in cases where this is permitted by 
law - for compelling the husband to give, or the wife to re- 
ceive, a get. 

The decision of the court is dependent upon the existence 
of any of the grounds recognized as conferring a right on the 
wife or husband to demand a divorce. 


RIGHT OF THE WIFE TO DEMAND A DIVORCE. The wife 
is entitled to demand a divorce on the grounds of (a) physi- 
cal defects (mumim) in her husband or (b) his conduct to- 
ward her. 


Physical Defects as Grounds for Divorce. In order to obtain a 
divorce on the grounds of physical defects the wife must prove 
that these preclude him, or her, from the possibility of cohabi- 
tion, e.g., because he suffers from a contagious and dangerous 
disease - “afflicted with boils and leprosy” - or because the 
defects are likely to arouse in her feelings of revulsion when 
in his proximity, and the like. In the case of the unreasonable 
refusal of the husband to comply with the judgment obliging 
him to give his wife a get of his own free will in these circum- 
stances, the court may compel his compliance (Ket. 77a and 
codes; PDR 3:126). The question whether judicial coercion is 
possible in the case of epilepsy is disputed, and the practice 
of the courts is to oblige - but not compel - a divorce on this 
ground (PDR 1:65, 73f.; 2:188, 193), save in exceptional cases, 
e.g., where there is the danger of the wife becoming an agunah 
(PDR 4:164, 171-3). The wife is also entitled to a divorce if she 
is childless and claims that she wishes to have a child but that 
her husband is incapable of begetting children (Yev. 65a/b and 
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codes; Resp. Rosh 43:4; PDR 1:5, 8; 2:150). The wife must satisfy 
the court, as a precondition to divorce on this ground, that she 
is not seeking the divorce for pecuniary reasons or because she 
has “set her eyes on another” (Yev. 117a and codes; Resp. Rosh 
43:2; PDR 1:364, 369). Similarly, she must prove her claim that 
her husband is the cause of her childlessness; the lapse of ten 
years from the time of her marriage without her having been 
made pregnant by her husband establishes a presumption that 
there are no longer any prospects of her bearing her husband 
any children (Yev. 64a and codes; PDR 1:5, 9, 10, 369). If the 
husband claims that the cause does not lie with him, he may 
demand that the matter be clarified by submission of himself 
and his wife to a medical examination; if his claim is estab- 
lished, he is exempted from paying his wife’s *ketubbah (Yev. 
65a; Resp. Rosh 43:12; Sh. Ar., EH 134; Beit Shemuel 134, n. 14). 
A comparable cause of action arises from the wife’s claim that 
her husband is impotent (i.e., he lacks koah gavra; see *Mar- 
riage). The claim is grounded not on the wife's desire to raise 
a family but on her right to sexual relations as such, and it is 
therefore of no consequence that she already has children, nor 
is she required to wait for ten years (Yev. 65b and codes; PDR 
1:5, 9, 55, 59, 82, 84; 5:154). If the evidence leaves room for the 
conclusion that medical treatment may possibly lead to the 
husband’s recovery, the court will refrain from obliging the 
husband to give a get immediately (Yev. 65b and codes; PDR 
1:81, 84-89; 5:239). In principle, the wife’s claim as to her hus- 
band’s impotence is accepted as trustworthy in terms of the 
rule that she is believed in matters between her husband and 
herself; however, corroboration of her statements is required 
(Rema EH 154:7, PDR loc. cit.). In the opinion of some authori- 
ties, a wife who succeeds in her claim would also be entitled 
to the sum mentioned in her ketubbah, since her trustwor- 
thiness extends also to the pecuniary aspect (Pithei Teshuvah 
EH 154:7; Ha-Gra, ibid., n. 41); according to others, full proof 
is required with regard to the latter aspect (Tur and Sh. Ar., 
EH 154 and commentators thereto). However, should the wife 
have married her husband with knowledge of his defects, or if 
she acquired such knowledge after their marriage and never- 
theless continued to live with him, she is considered to have 
waived her objections unless she is able to show that the de- 
fects became aggravated to an extent which she could not have 
foreseen (Ket. 77a and codes; PDR 1:5, 9, 10; 2:188, 192; 6:221, 
223). If she is able to account for her delay on grounds which 
negate any waiver of rights on her part (such as failure to ap- 
proach the court because of her embarrassment), her right to 
a divorce is likely to remain unaffected even if considerable 
time has elapsed since she first became aware of her husband's 
defects (PDR 1:11-12). No claim can be based on defects or 
circumstances which, however serious they may be, do not 
preclude the wife from cohabiting with her husband - e.g., 
his loss of a hand, leg, or an eye, etc. - whether occurring af- 
ter the marriage or before, unless she proves that she did not 
know or, despite investigation, could not have known of the 
existence of the defect, and provided that she claims a divorce 
within a reasonable period after becoming aware thereof (Ket. 
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77a and codes; Resp. Rosh 42:2; Maggid Mishneh Ishut 25:11; 
Beit Shemuel 154 n. 2; PDR 1:5, 11, 65, 71). 


Conduct of the Husband as a Ground for Divorce. Unjustified 
refusal of conjugal rights on the part of the husband entitled 
his wife to claim a divorce (Sh. Ar., EH 76:11; for her ancillary 
or alternative rights in this case, see *Moredet). Similarly, the 
wife may claim a divorce on the ground of her husband's un- 
justified refusal to maintain her when he is in a position to 
do so, or could be if he was willing to work and earn an in- 
come. In this event she may also claim *maintenance without 
seeking a divorce (Ket. 77a, according to Samuel, contrary to 
Rav). The court will not decree that a divorce should be given 
on the husband’s first refusal, but only if he persists in his re- 
fusal after being warned and obliged by the court to pay her 
maintenance (PDR 5:329, 332). Were the husband totally un- 
able to provide her with the minimum requirements (“even 
the bread she needs”), some authorities are of the opinion that 
he can even be compelled to divorce her, whereas others hold 
that there is no room for compulsion since his default is due 
to circumstances beyond his control (Yad, Ishut 12:11; Sh. Ar., 
EH 70:3 and commentators; PDR 4:164, 166-70). The husband 
will not however be obliged to grant his wife a divorce if he 
maintains her to the best of his ability, even if this be the mea- 
sure of “a poor man in Israel” and not in accordance with the 
rule that “she rises with him but does not go down with him” 
(see *Maintenance; Sh. Ar. and commentators, loc. cit., PDR 
loc. cit.). Unworthy conduct of the husband toward his wife 
with the result that she cannot any longer be expected to con- 
tinue living with him as his wife constitutes a ground for her 
to claim a divorce (“a wife is given in order that she should live 
and not to suffer pain”: Ket. 61; Tashbez, 2:8). The ground is 
established when his conduct amounts to a continued breach 
of the duties laid down as a basis for conjugal life, i-e., “let a 
man honor his wife more than he honors himself, love her as 
he loves himself, and if he has assets, seek to add to her ben- 
efits as he would deal with his assets, and not unduly impose 
fear on her, and speak to her gently and not be given to mel- 
ancholy nor anger” (Yad, Ishut 15:19, based on Yev. 62b; see 
also *Marriage). Thus the wife will have a ground for divorce 
if, e.g., her husband habitually assaults or insults her, or is the 
cause of unceasing quarrels, so that she has no choice but to 
leave the common household (Rema EH 154:3; Ha-Gra, ibid., 
n.10; Tashbez, loc. cit.; PDR 6:221). The same applies if the hus- 
band is unfaithful to his wife (Sh. Ar., EH 154:1 and commen- 
tators; PDR 1:139, 141); similarly, if he “transgresses the Law of 
Moses” - for instance when he causes her to transgress the di- 
etary laws knowing that she observes them, or if he has inter- 
course with her against her will during her menstrual period 
(see *Niddah; Rema EH 154:3; PDR 4:342). Ifthe husband is able 
to persuade the court that his wife has condoned his conduct 
(PDR 1:139, 142), or of his genuine repentance, the court will 
not immediately oblige the husband to grant a divorce. The 
court will direct the parties to attempt living together for an 
additional period in order to ascertain whether a divorce is 
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the only answer for them, unless it is satisfied that no purpose 
will be served by such delay (Sh. Ar. and commentators, loc. 
cit; PDR 1:87-89 3:346, 351; 4:257, 259). 


RIGHT OF THE HUSBAND TO DEMAND A DIVORCE. ‘The 
grounds on which the husband may demand a divorce (i.e., 
since the Herem de-Rabbenu Gershom) are mainly similar to 
those which afford the wife this right against him, and previ- 
ous awareness or condoning of these defects invalidates his 
claim (PDR 1:66). 


Defects (or Disabilities) of the Wife. In addition, however, de- 
fects of the wife which provide the husband with grounds for 
a divorce are those which are peculiar to a woman as such, 
and which prevent the husband from cohabiting with her, or 
which render her unfit for or incapable of such cohabitation 
(Nid. 12b; Yad, Ishut 25:7—9; Resp.Rosh 33:2; Sh. Ar., EH 39:4 
and 117:1, 2, 4; PDR 4:321; 5:131, 193). Included in such defects, 
according to the majority of the authorities, is epilepsy (Resp. 
Rosh 42:1; PDR 2:129, 134-6; 5:131, 194). If the husband was 
aware of such defects prior to the marriage or later became 
aware — or could have become aware - that they had existed 
before the marriage but still continued to cohabit with her, he 
will be considered to have condoned them and they will not 
avail him as grounds for divorce (Ket. 75 and codes; pDR 1:66; 
5:193). Similarly a defect which becomes manifest in the wife 
only after the marriage does not provide the husband with a 
ground for divorce, unless she is afflicted with a disease carry- 
ing with it mortal danger, such as leprosy, or she has become 
incapable of cohabiting (Ket. loc. cit. and codes; ppR 2:129, 
134—6; 5:131, 194). The husband may demand a divorce if his 
wife has failed to bear children within a period of ten years 
of their marriage, and he has no children (even from another 
woman), provided that he persuades the court of his sincere 
desire to have children (Rema EH 1:3; Sh. Ar., EH 154:1; see also 
Ozar ha-Posekim EH 1, n. 13-60; PDR 4:353). 


Conduct of the Wife. The husband will have ground for de- 
manding a divorce if his wife knowingly misleads him into 
“transgressing the Law of Moses,’ as when she has sexual re- 
lations with him during her menstrual period and conceals 
this fact from him, or when she causes him to transgress the 
dietary laws, etc., knowing that he observes these laws (Ket. 
72a and codes), but not if she acted inadvertently, or out of 
fear, or in ignorance of the law, or if the husband has by his 
own conduct shown that he is not particular about them 
(Rema EH 154:3; PDR 3:346, 350). Similarly, the husband may 
claim a divorce if his wife shows habitual immodesty or de- 
liberately slights her husband’s honor, as when she curses or 
assaults him, and generally any conduct on her part tending 
to disrupt normal family life in such manner as to convince 
the court that no further condonation and continuation of 
the matrimonial relationship can be expected of the hus- 
band (Ket. 72; Sot. 25a; codes; PDR ibid.). Condonation of the 
above also deprives him of his cause of action for divorce. A 
similar ground for divorce arises when the husband is able 
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to prove, on the testimony of two witnesses, conduct on the 
part of his wife which gives rise to the strong suspicion that 
she has committed adultery, even if there is no evidence of 
actual adultery (Yev. 2.4b, 25a; Yad, Ishut 24:15; Sotah 2:13; Sh. 
Ar., EH 11:1). Where such proof is forthcoming, the husband is 
entitled to a judgment compelling his wife to accept a divorce 
(Sh. Ar. loc. cit. and commentators; Rema EH 115:4; PDR 1:51, 
54; 2:125-8). If it is proved that the wife has committed adul- 
tery, of her own free will, she becomes prohibited to her hus- 
band and she will be unable to raise a plea of condonation on 
her husband’s part, since there can be no consent to do what 
is prohibited by the law (Sot. 18b and 27); Ket. 9a and codes; 
PDR 1:13). The wife can be compelled to accept a get against 
her will since she is not protected by the Herem de-Rabbenu 
Gershom in this case. By virtue of the said prohibition, the wife 
herself may claim a divorce if her husband refrains from in- 
stituting action against her since he does not have the right to 
render her an agunah, because on the one hand he is prohib- 
ited from living with her and on the other she may not marry 
another man until divorced from her husband (Ozar ha-Pose- 
kim EH 11, n. 1-54; PDR 5:154, 156); however, this is disputed by 
some authorities (ppR ibid.). In this case too the evidence of 
two witnesses is essential in terms of the rule that “in matters 
of incest (ervah) there cannot be less than two [witnesses]” 
(Yev. 24b; Kid. 66a; and codes). Thus, generally speaking, her 
confession alone will not suffice because of the suspicion that 
she has “set her eyes on another man” (Yev, 24b; Kid. 66a; PDR 
3:260), nor will the evidence of one witness only, unless her 
husband states that he believes her or the single witness as he 
would two witnesses, and provided the court too is satisfied 
of the truth of the matter (Kid. 66a and codes). In this event 
the court will oblige but not compel the parties to divorce each 
other (Maim. loc. cit.; Sh. Ar. loc. cit.; PDR 4:160). A divorce 
on the grounds of adultery precludes the wife from remarry- 
ing her former husband - to whom she is prohibited by Pen- 
tateuchal law - and from marrying the man with whom she 
committed adultery - to whom she is prohibited by rabbinical 
law (Sot. 27b and codes). Moreover, she forfeits her ketubbah 
(Ned. 9ob; Sh. Ar., EH 115:5). In cases of rape, the wife does 
not become prohibited to her husband unless he is a kohen 
(Yev. 56b and codes; see *Priest), nor does she lose her ketub- 
bah (Ned. 91a and codes). 


Divorce in the Case of a Prohibited Marriage 

The court will always compel a divorce at the instance of ei- 
ther party to a prohibited marriage of the sort in which the 
marriage is valid when performed (see *Marriages, Prohib- 
ited), regardless of whether or not they had knowledge of the 
prohibition, as a matter of law or fact, and regardless of their 
continued cohabitation after becoming aware of the prohibi- 
tion (Ket. 77a; Git. 88b; and codes). 


The Will of Parties 

THE HUSBAND. To be valid, a get must be given by the hus- 
band of his own free will and is therefore invalid if given while 
he is of unsound mind, or under duress contrary to law (Yev. 
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112b; Git. 67b, 88b; and codes). “Contrary to law” in this con- 
text means the exercise of compulsion against him when it is 
not permitted in any way by law, or its exercise in an invalid 
manner; for instance, if he gives the get in order to escape a 
payment imposed on him contrary to law, even by judgment of 
the court. Such a case may be when he is ordered to pay main- 
tenance to his wife or children without being at all liable for 
this, or when he is ordered to pay an excessive amount (PDR 
2:9-14). However, if the law specifically authorizes that he be 
compelled to give a get — as in the cases mentioned above - or 
if he is lawfully obliged to make a payment to his wife - e.g., 
when ordered to pay interim maintenance in an amount due 
to his wife pending the grant of a get and he has the option of 
escaping this obligation by granting the get — then the get will 
not be considered to have been given by him under unlawful 
duress, since his own prior refusal to give it was contrary to 
law (Yad, Gerushin 2:20; BB 48a; Sh. Ar., EH 134:5). In order to 
obviate any suspicion that the get may have been given under 
duress contrary to law, it is customary, before the get is writ- 
ten and before delivery therefore, for the husband to annul all 
modaot, i.e., declarations made by him before others in which 
he purported to have been compelled to give a get (Beit Yosef 
EH 134:1; Sh. Ar., EH 134:1-3). 


THE WIFE. There must be free will on the part of the wife 
also to receive the get as laid down in the Herem de-Rabbenu 
Gershom, in order to maintain the prohibition against po- 
lygamy (see *Bigamy) lest the husband circumvent the pro- 
hibition by divorcing his wife against her will and thus be- 
come free to take another wife. The wife was therefore given a 
right similar to that of the husband and cannot be divorced 
except with her consent (Resp. Rosh 42:1; Rema EH 119:2). 
This applies even in those communities which did not ac- 
cept the said herem against polygamy (cf. Ozar ha-Posekim 1, 
n. 68, 12). Already according to talmudic law, it was forbid- 
den to divorce a woman who had become of unsound mind, 
even though it was not prohibited to divorce a wife against 
her will. If her condition is such that she is “unable to look af- 
ter her bill of divorcement;’ the latter will be invalid accord- 
ing to biblical law since it is enjoined that “he shall give it in 
her hand” (Deut. 24:1) and such a woman has no “hand” in 
the legal sense (Yev. 113b and codes). Where she “knows how 
to look after her get” even though she “does not know how 
to look after herself? she still cannot be divorced, but in this 
case by rabbinical enactment, lest advantage be taken of her 
and the husband will remain liable for all pecuniary obliga- 
tions to her even if he should take another wife (ibid.). This is 
all the more so in terms of the aforesaid herem, since in both 
cases the wife is incapable of receiving the get of her free will. 
Whereas talmudic law did not require the husband to ob- 
tain permission of the court before taking another wife, the 
herem had the effect of prohibiting the husband from doing 
so, save with the permission of 100 rabbis. (On the question 
of the first wife's legal status after the grant of permission as 
aforesaid, see *Bigamy.) 
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Execution of the Divorce 

Divorce is carried into effect by the bill of divorcement being 
written, signed, and delivered by the husband to his wife. It 
is written by a scribe upon the husband's instruction to write 
“for him, for her, and for the purpose of a divorce.” The mate- 
rials used in the writing must belong to the husband and the 
scribe formally presents them as an outright gift to the hus- 
band before writing the get. The strictest care must be taken 
with the formula of the get, most of it in Aramaic, and the text 
is, with minor differences, according to the wording given 
in the Talmud. To obviate errors, it is still the practice at the 
present day to write the bill in Aramaic, although writing in 
any other language is theoretically permissible (Git. 19b, 87b 
and codes; on the rules of writing a get, its form and language, 
and the effect of variations therein, see Sh. Ar., EH 120ff; for 
the version customary in Erez Israel, see ET, 5 (1953), 656; see 
also Yad, Gerushin 4:12; Sh. Ar., EH “Seder ha-Get” following 
n. 154). The following is a translation of an Ashkenazi get, ac- 
cording to the general usage in the Diaspora: 


On the ... day of the week, the ... day of the month of ..., in the 
year ... from the creation of the world according to the calen- 
dar reckoning we are accustomed to count here, in the city ... 
(which is also known as ... ), which is located on the river ... 
(and on the river ... ), and situated near wells of water, I, ... (also 
known as ... ), the son of ... (also known as ... ), who today 
am present in the city ... (which is also known as ... ), which is 
located on the river ... (and on the river ... ), and situated near 
wells of water, do willingly consent, being under no restraint, to 
release, to set free, and put aside thee, my wife, ... (also known 
as ... ), daughter of ... (also known as ... ), who art today in the 
city of ... (which is also known as ... ), which is located on the 
river ... (and on the river ... ), and situated near wells of water, 
who has been my wife from before. Thus do I set free, release 
thee, and put thee aside, in order that thou may have permis- 
sion and the authority over thyself to go and marry any man 
thou may desire. No person may hinder thee from this day on- 
ward, and thou art permitted to every man. This shall be for thee 
from me a bill of dismissal, a letter of release, and a document 
of freedom, in accordance with the laws of Moses and Israel. ... 
the son of ..., witness. ... the son of ..., witness. 


The bill of divorcement is composed of the tofes, i.e., the for- 
mula common to all such bills, and the toref, i.e., the specific 
part containing the details of the particular case, concluding 
with the declaration that the woman is henceforth permitted 
to any man. Care must be taken to write the correct date on 
which the bill is written, signed, and delivered, otherwise it can 
be invalidated as a bill which is “anticipatory” or “in arrear” 
of the true date of its writing or signature or delivery (Sh. Ar., 
EH 127). The husband should also be careful to avoid sexual 
relations with his wife between the time of writing and deliv- 
ery of the bill since such a bill, called an “antiquated” one (get 
yashan), although valid in the final instance, may not be used 
in the first instance (Git. 79b; Sh. Ar., EH 148:1). Once the wit- 
nesses sign the get, it is delivered by the husband to his wife in 
the presence of “witnesses to the delivery” (generally the same 
witnesses as sign; Sh. Ar., EH 133:1). Delivery of the get in ac- 
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cordance with the regulations renders the wife divorced from 
her husband and free to marry any man save those to whom 
she is prohibited by law, e.g., a kohen or paramour (see *Mar- 
riages, Prohibited). It is customary that after the wife has re- 
ceived the get she gives it to the court, who presents her with a 
document stating that she has been divorced according to law. 
The court then tears the get in order to avoid any later suspi- 
cion that it was not absolutely legal and files it away in its torn 
state (Beit Shemuel 135:2; Sh. Ar., EH 154 (Seder ha-Get), ch. 6; 
Sedei Hemed, Asefat Dinim, Get 1:23). The rules pertaining to 
the writing, signing, and delivery of a get are very formal and 
exact in order to avoid mistakes or a wrongful exploitation of 
the get, and they must therefore be stringently observed. (The 
exact details are to be found in Sh. Ar., EH 124-39.) As a re- 
sult it was laid down that “no one who is unfamiliar with the 
nature of divorce (and marriage) may deal with them” (Kid. 
13a). The Mishnah mentions a particular form of get which 
was customary in the case of kohanim, who were regarded as 
pedantic and hot-tempered and therefore likely to be hasty 
in divorcing their wives. This form of get - called a “folded” 
or “knotted” one as opposed to a “plain” get — consisted of a 
series of folds, each of which (called a kesher) was stitched 
and required the signature of three witnesses (two in the case 
of a “plain” get) who signed on the reverse side and not on 
the face, between each fold. All this was done to draw out 
the writing and signing of the get so that the husband might 
reconsider and become reconciled with his wife (BB 160ff.). 
The “folded” get was customary in ancient times only and the 
rules pertaining to it are omitted from most of the codes (e.g., 
Maim., Tur, Sh. Ar.). 


Agency in Divorce 

Although divorce in Jewish law is the personal act of the hus- 
band and wife, their presence in person is not a necessary re- 
quirement for its execution. Delivery and receipt of the bill 
of divorcement, like any regular legal act, may be effected 
through an agent in terms of the rule that “a man’s agent is 
as himself” (see *Agency; Git. 62b and codes). Appointment 
of the agent is made before the court by way of a power of 
attorney (harshaah), i.e., a written document very carefully 
and formally prepared to include all the relevant details, in 
which the agent is empowered to delegate his authority to 
another, and the latter to another in turn, etc. (Sh. Ar, EH 
140:3; 141:29-30). An agent appointed by the husband for the 
purpose of delivering the get to his wife is called “the agent of 
delivery” and the get takes effect only upon delivery thereof 
by the husband or his agent to the wife or her agent, the lat- 
ter called “the agent of receipt” (Sh. Ar., ibid.). In the latter 
case the fact that the wife may not know exactly when the get 
takes effect is likely to result in complications and doubts and 
it has not therefore been customary to resort to agency of this 
kind (Rema EH 141:29). The wife may also appoint a “delivery” 
agent — i.e., to deliver the get to her (and not to receive it on 
her behalf) after receiving it from the husband or his agent - 
in such manner that she will become divorced only upon de- 
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livery thereof to herself. The latter agent is not an “agent of 
receipt” and is subject to the same rules as is an “agent of de- 
livery” (Sh. Ar., EH 140:5). The rules of agency in divorce are 
of practical importance in cases where the parties live in dif- 
ferent countries and wish to avoid the expense involved in 
the grant and delivery of a get in the presence of each other, 
or where they do not wish to confront one another. The same 
applies when one of the parties is an apostate. In these cases 
the husband is enabled to divorce his wife by way of “confer- 
ring” the get on her (get zikkui), i.e., by delivery thereof to an 
agent appointed by the court, the divorce taking effect upon 
the agent’s receipt of the get. (According to some of the pose- 
kim the get must thereafter be delivered to the wife herself so 
as to avoid doubt.) This halakhah, that the court can appoint 
an agent for the wife without her explicit consent or knowl- 
edge, is based on the rule that “a benefit may be conferred on 
a person in his absence” (Yev. 118b; see *Agency), on the fol- 
lowing reasoning: if the husband becomes an apostate, it is 
presumed that the Jewish woman will always prefer living as 
a divorcée to living with an apostate; if the wife becomes an 
apostate, it can only be to her advantage if she no longer re- 
mains tied to her Jewish husband and will thus no longer be 
liable if she cohabits with another (see Rema EH 1:10 and 140:4; 
Ozar ha-Posekim EH 1, n. 81, 1-9). 


Conditional Get 

A get may be written and delivered conditionally, that is so 
as not to take effect except on fulfillment of a stipulated con- 
dition, e.g., if the husband should fail to return to his wife 
within a specified period or that no word from, or concern- 
ing him, shall be forthcoming until then. The condition must 
not contradict the basic nature of divorce, i.e., the absolute 
severance of the marriage relationship between the husband 
and wife. To have validity it is necessary that all the compli- 
cated laws pertaining to *conditions be observed at the time 
of its imposition. Similarly, it must later be carefully investi- 
gated whether all the facts required to establish fulfillment of 
the condition have been adequately proved, since there is at 
stake the random divorce of a married woman. The doubts 
and complications attaching to a conditional get are likely to 
be particularly severe in the light of a rabbinical enactment 
to the effect that a plea of accident (force majeure, see *Ones) 
does not avail in divorce. Thus, contrary to the general rule 
that a person is not responsible for his act or omission result- 
ing from accident, the husband cannot plead that the condi- 
tion to which the validity of the get was subject was fulfilled 
only on account of accident - such as his failure to return in 
time due to an unforeseeable disruption of the means of trans- 
portation (Ket. 2b, 3a; Sh. Ar, EH 144:1; see also *Takkanot). 
Hence in general the practice is not to permit a conditional get 
save in exceptional cases, and then the above-mentioned laws 
may be of great practical importance, e.g., in times of perse- 
cution or war when there is separation between husband and 
wife and the danger of her becoming an agunah. In such cases 
the practice is sometimes adopted of granting a get on condi- 
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tion, e.g., if the husband should fail to return from the war by 
a certain date the get shall be deemed to be effective, and the 
wife divorced and free to remarry without need for a levirate 
marriage or halizah. Upon fulfillment of the condition, the get 
will take effect either immediately or retroactively to the time 
of its imposition, according to the terms thereof, and provided 
that everything had been done in strict conformity with all 
the requirements of the law (Sh. Ar., EH 143, 144, 147; see also 
*Agunah, *Levirate Marriage). This aim may also be achieved 
by the conditional appointment of an agent, e.g., the appoint- 
ment by the husband, before going to war, of an agent given 
written authority to write a get in his (the husband’s) name 
and to deliver such to his wife, on condition that the power 
of attorney is not acted upon unless the husband should fail 
to return home within a stated period (Sh. Ar., EH 144:5, 6). 
The court itself may be thus appointed and may in turn, in 
terms of authority generally granted in the power of attorney, 
delegate its authority to a third party. A deathbed divorce (see 
*Wills) is also a conditional get, i.e., one given by a husband 
on his deathbed so as to free his wife from the requirement of 
a levirate marriage or halizah. In practice such a get will also 
have no validity except ifthe husband dies, whereupon it will 
take effect retroactively from the date of its delivery (see Sh. 
Ar., EH 145). 


Consequences of Divorce 

Upon divorce, the parties are generally free to remarry as they 
please save as prohibited by law. The wife becomes entitled to 
the return of her own property from the husband, in accor- 
dance with the rules of law pertaining to the husband's liability 
therefor (see *Dowry). She is similarly entitled to payment of 
her ketubbah and dowry, save where she forfeits her ketubbah, 
e.g., because of her adultery. Divorce terminates the husband's 
legal obligation to maintain his wife, since this duty is imposed 
only during the subsistence of the marriage (Sh. Ar., EH 82:6). 
For charitable reasons, however, it is considered a mitzvah to 
sustain one’s divorced wife more extensively than the poor at 
large (Rema EH 119:8). Upon divorce the parties are not per- 
mitted to continue their joint occupation of the former com- 
mon dwelling, lest this lead to promiscuity (Sh. Ar., EH 6:7; 
119:7, 11). If the dwelling belonged to one of them, whether 
owned or hired, it must be vacated by the other party and if it 
belonged to both it must be vacated by the wife (ibid.), as “the 
husband has greater difficulty in moving about than the wife” 
(Ket. 28a); although sometimes the courts, in order to settle 
financial matters between the parties, or in awarding com- 
pensation to the wife, will decide that the dwelling remain in 
her hands (see e.g., OPD, 158, 163 no. 6). If the divorced par- 
ties nevertheless continue to jointly occupy the dwelling, or 
later return thereto — as testified to by witnesses — they will be 
presumed to have cohabited together as husband and wife for 
the sake of a marriage constituted by their sexual intercourse 
(kiddushei biah: see *Marriage). This follows from the rule that 
“a man does not have intercourse for the sake of promiscuity 
if he is able to do so in fulfillment of a precept,” ie., it will not 
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be presumed that the parties wished to transgress since they 
were lawfully in a position to marry each other (Yad, Gerushin 
10:17; Sh. Ar., EH 149:1). Hence they will be required to divorce 
each other once again if they should wish to marry third par- 
ties, ie., a “get out of stringency” (get mi-humra) at least and 
possibly even out of an undoubted kiddushin between them 
(Sh. Ar., EH 149:1, 2; PDR 7:35). If the wife marries another 
man without having first obtained a second get as aforesaid, 
this marriage will accordingly require dissolution, since she 
is regarded as being the wife of the first husband (Sh. Ar,, loc. 
cit.; Beit Shemuel thereto, n. 4). Since the aforesaid presump- 
tion is founded on the premise that the parties were in a po- 
sition to be lawfully wedded, it will not apply in the reverse 
situation, e.g., in the case of a kohen who is prohibited from 
remarrying his divorced wife, or when the wife has meanwhile 
become the widow of or divorced from another husband, or if 
the husband has meanwhile taken another wife and hence be- 
come prohibited by the herem from being married at the same 
time to another, i.e., his former wife. Consequently, according 
to some of the codes, no second get will be required in all the 
above cases (Beit Shemuel loc. cit.; PDR loc. cit.). 


IN THE STATE OF ISRAEL 


In terms of the Rabbinical Courts Jurisdiction (Marriage and 
Divorce) Law, 5713-1953, matters of marriage and divorce be- 
tween Jews, citizens or residents of the state, fall within the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the rabbinical courts, which jurisdic- 
tion extends to any matter connected with the suit for divorce, 
including maintenance for the wife and for the children of the 
couple (sec. 3(1)). Divorce for Jews is performed in accordance 
with Jewish law (sec. 2). In applying the halakhah the rabbini- 
cal courts have introduced an important innovation, namely 
the award of monetary compensation to a wife who is being 
divorced; this is done even when the divorce is not specifically 
attributable to the fault of the husband, but the court, after 
close scrutiny of all the facts, is persuaded that the situation 
prevailing between the parties does not, objectively speaking, 
allow for the continuation of their marriage. In this event, the 
court, upon the husband’s demand that his wife be obliged to 
accept a get, will customarily oblige the former to pay a mon- 
etary or equivalent compensation to his wife — in addition to 
her ketubbah - in return for her willingness to accept the get 
(OPD 51-55; PDR 1:137). The extent of the compensation is de- 
termined by the court, having regard to all the circumstances, 
including the financial position of the parties and their respec- 
tive contributions to the state of their assets. 


[Ben-Zion (Benno) Schereschewsky] 
ENFORCEMENT. The legal position in Israel regarding the 
enforcement of divorce may be divided into two periods, the 


first extending from 1953 to 1995, and the second from 1995 
onwards. 


The Legal Position from 1953. The Rabbinical Courts Juris- 
diction (Marriage and Divorce) Law, 5713 - 1953 established 
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the following procedure for enforcement of a judgment com- 
pelling the husband to grant a get to his wife, or compelling 
the wife to accept a get from her husband: “Where a rabbini- 
cal court, by final judgment, has ordered that a husband be 
compelled to grant his wife a get, or that a wife be compelled 
to accept a get from her husband, a district court may, upon 
expiration of six months from the day of the making of the 
order, on the application of the Attorney General, compel 
compliance with the order by imprisonment (sec. 6 of the Ju- 
risdiction Law).” 

This Law enumerates the following preconditions for im- 
prisonment as a means of compelling the husband to grant a 
divorce: (a) the rabbinical court judgment ordering a compul- 
sory get is a final one; where an appeal against the judgment 
is pending, it cannot be enforced; (b) the authority is granted 
exclusively where the judgment compels the giving of the get, 
and not where the ruling is that there is an obligation to give 
a get (HC 822/88 Rozensweig Borochov v. Attorney General, 42 
(4) PD 759, 760); (c) six months have passed since the final 
judgment was given, and the get has not been given; (d) after 
that period, the Attorney General, and not the spouse, is au- 
thorized (at his own discretion - see HC 85/54 Zada v. Attorney 
General, 8 pp 738) to apply to the district court, requesting it 
to enforce compliance with the judgment, by way of impris- 
onment. The district court, and on appeal the Supreme Court, 
is the only legal instance empowered to compel the giving or 
receiving of a get by imprisonment of the spouse who refuses 
to comply with the judgment of the rabbinical court. The Law 
does not stipulate the length of the period, nor is it of fixed du- 
ration. The imprisonment terminates upon the granting of the 
get. In one case, the recalcitrant husband remained in prison 
for a number of decades until he died (ca 164/67 Attorney 
General v. Yichhieh & Ora Avraham, 22 (1) PD 29). 

The power to determine whether there is a need to com- 
pel the granting of a get in a particular case is vested exclu- 
sively in the local rabbinical court, and in the Supreme Rab- 
binical Court, as an instance of appeal (see entries on *Bet 
Din and *Appeal). The Jurisdiction Law of 1953 established 
a mechanism for dual civil supervision over the compulsion 
of a get: (a) the initiative was neither of the spouse nor of the 
rabbinical court, but rather of the Attorney General; (b) the 
judicial instance that actually decided on the imprisonment 
of the recalcitrant spouse was the civil instance (the district 
court) and not the rabbinical court. According to the decision 
of the Supreme Court sitting as the High Court of Justice, the 
rabbinical court was not permitted to circumvent this super- 
visory mechanism by way of “intimidatory maintenance” (ex- 
cessively high maintenance payments as a way of pressuring 
the husband into granting a get). This is because the legisla- 
tion explicitly provided that the only way of enforcing judg- 
ments to compel the granting of a get is by way of an appli- 
cation made by the Attorney General, followed by a decision 
of the civil court. It follows therefore that this power was not 
conferred on the rabbinical court. An attempt on the part of 
the rabbinical court to procure the compulsion of a get by way 
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of “maintenance and intimidation” would be overstepping its 
authority, and its ruling would be annulled by the High Court 
of Justice (see: HC 54/55 Rozensweig v. Head of Execution, 9 
PD 1542., per Silberg J.) 


‘The Legal Position since 1995. About 40 years after the enact- 
ment of the Jurisdiction Law of 1953 - and in view of the surfeit 
of unresolved agunah cases as a result of the complex mecha- 
nism described above - the Knesset pioneered a solution to 
the problem by the enactment of a special law to deal with 
enforcement of divorce judgments: The Rabbinical Courts 
Law (Upholding Divorce Rulings) (Temporary Provision), 
5755-1995 (see *Agunah for a brief description of this Law). 

The Law was initially enacted as a temporary provision, 
but after a few years it became a permanent law. Over the years 
a number of additions and amendments were introduced in 
the wake of the lessons derived from its implementation. 

The Law introduces the following innovations, in con- 
trast with the situation that had existed since 1953: (1) the 
rabbinical court judgment need not be final (as in the 1953 
law); even if the judgment can be appealed, the provisions of 
the 1995 Law apply; (2) the power to compel the granting of 
a get under the 1995 Law is not limited specifically to cases 
in which judgment was given for the compulsion of a get (as 
in the 1953 Law). Hence, section 1 of the 1995 Law provides: 
“For purposes of this section, it is immaterial if the judgment 
used the wording of compulsion, obligation, mitzvah (posi- 
tive precept), suggestion or any other wording”; (3) moreover, 
the 1995 Law can be invoked 30 days after judgment is given 
for granting the get, and there is no need to wait six months, 
as was the situation under the 1953 Law; (4) the authority to 
compel the spouse to comply with the divorce judgment no 
longer rests with the civil authorities (the Attorney General 
and the district court) as under the 1953 Law; this authority 
has been conferred on the rabbinical court; (5) the procedure 
itself is initiated by the spouse, who is no longer dependent 
on the Attorney General's application to the district court; 
(6) the rabbinical court is permitted, at its own initiative, to 
impose or to amend restrictive orders; (7) under the 1995 Law, 
the period of coercive imprisonment cannot exceed five years, 
but, if necessary for the purpose of fulfilling the judgment, the 
rabbinical court is permitted to extend this period from time 
to time, provided that the total period of imprisonment does 
not exceed ten years (under the 1953 Law the imprisonment 
period was unlimited). 

Another innovation of the 1995 Law was the establish- 
ment of a hierarchy of sanctions, collectively known as “re- 
strictive orders,’ which the rabbinical court is authorized to 
impose on the recalcitrant husband (see *Agunah for a speci- 
fication of the restrictive orders). 

Regarding criminal inmates who refuse to give or accept 
a get, the Law establishes special provisions within the frame- 
work of restrictive orders, which include the denial of bene- 
fits generally granted to inmates, such as: receiving furloughs, 
sending letters, receiving visitors, work in prison, and the like. 
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Similarly, the rabbinical court is authorized to issue an order 
stating that an inmate of this ilk will not be released on parole, 
or will not be entitled to an administrative release. 

The aforementioned restrictive orders of the 1995 Law 
are a modern application of the harhakot (sanctions) of Rab- 
benu Tam, which allow the ostracizing of husbands who re- 
fuse to grant a get by prohibiting all social contact with them 
(SHEZ 154:211 Rema, and see in further detail *Agunah). In- 
deed, the rabbinical courts have not regarded themselves as 
being limited to the specific restrictive orders enumerated in 
the 1995 Law, and in appropriate cases they added social-re- 
ligious sanctions, such as not including the recalcitrant hus- 
band in a minyan, not giving him an aliyah to the Torah, 
prohibiting his burial in a Jewish cemetery, publicizing the 
entire matter, etc. 

However, the most important and primary sanction es- 
tablished by the 1995 Law is the authority of the rabbinical 
court to imprison a person who refuses to comply with the di- 
vorce judgment. This imprisonment has proven to be particu- 
larly effective, and there have been quite a few cases in which 
the recalcitrant husband gave a get after just a short period in 
prison by order of the rabbinical court. 

A special problem arises when the reluctant husband is 
in prison, serving a sentence for a criminal offense. How does 
one wield the imprisonment sanction against this kind of pris- 
oner in order to compel him to give a get to his wife? The Law 
stipulates that, in such a case, service of the criminal sentence 
is discontinued, and from the date of the rabbinical court’s 
order, the sentence being served by the inmate is regarded as 
being for his failure to give a get. After having given the get, 
he resumes the service of his criminal sentence (see section 
47 of the Penal Law, 5737-1977). 

Regarding inmates serving a sentence for a criminal of- 
fense, there may be cases in which the rabbinical court deems 
that imprisonment for compulsion of the get is not effective. 
In such cases, under section 34 of the 1995 Law, it is empow- 
ered to order that the inmate be held in solitary confinement 
for short, 14-day periods, and thereafter for seven-day peri- 
ods, with intervals of seven days. 

The rabbinical court has particularly broad discretionary 
powers under the 1995 Law. The Supreme Rabbinical Court 
supervises the rabbinical courts’ implementation of the Laws 
by way of its power to stay execution of a restrictive order and 
within the framework of an appeal. This supervisory power 
applies both to restrictive orders and to the imprisonment that 
can be imposed on the husband refusing to give a get. 

When recalcitrant husbands refusing to give a get peti- 
tioned the High Court of Justice, claiming that the imprison- 
ment order issued by the rabbinical court violated their con- 
stitutional rights, their petitions were dismissed by dint of this 
brief and incisive argument: “The petitioner holds the key to 
his release from prison; when he gives the get to his wife, he 
will go free” (HC 3068/96 Goldshmidt v. Goldshmidt and the 
Supreme Rabbinical Court; Hc 631/97 Even Tzur v. Supreme 
Rabbinical Court). 
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Originally, the 1995 Law regulated the manner of enforc- 
ing the get in cases where the husband is the party obliged to 
give the get. But the Law was amended shortly after its en- 
actment, prescribing slightly different provisions for cases 
in which the wife refuses to accept a get from her husband. 
While the nature of the sanctions against the husband or the 
wife is essentially the same, with respect to their imposition on 
women, sections 1(c), (e), and (f) of the Law place the follow- 
ing two limitations: the first is the requirement of the advance 
approval of the president of the Supreme Rabbinical Court; 
the second is that, if restrictive orders against the wife have 
already been issued, the husband’s application for permission 
to marry will not be adjudicated until three years have passed 
since the restrictive order was given. 

It should be mentioned that the provisions of the 1995 
Law do not detract from the provisions of the 1953 Law, and 
it is possible to enforce a divorce under either one of the two 
laws. However, in view of the effectiveness of the new law, 
since its enactment in 1995 it has been used exclusively, and 
the 1953 law is no longer applied. 

Great importance is attached to the 1995 Law and the 
sanctions that have been imposed by rabbinical courts for 
enforcement of divorce judgments, and they have led to a 
significant reduction in the number of agunot in Israel. The 
rabbinical courts also relied upon the existence of enforce- 
ment measures in Israel as a justification for extending their 
jurisdiction to include Jewish couples with a limited connec- 
tion to Israel, especially in cases in which they were civilly 
divorced abroad, and the woman requires a get according to 
the halakhah in order to be able to remarry (see judgments 
of the Supreme Rabbinical Court, Appelbaum v. Appelbaum, 
File 1239-53-1, and Anon. v. Anon., judgment from 30.6.04). 
The latter judgment was adjudicated in Hc 6751/04 Sabag v. 
Supreme Rabbinical Court. The majority view (Justices Procac- 
cia and Adiel) was that the rabbinical courts in Israel do not 
have jurisdiction to adjudicate these cases. The minority view 
(Justice Rubinstein) was that the rabbinical court is compe- 
tent to adjudicate the maintenance payments for a wife who is 
prevented from marrying due to the husband, even when the 
spouses are foreign residents, but Jewish. It should be noted 
that the Law was amended in 2005, and subject to a number 
of conditions stipulated in the amended Law, the Israeli Rab- 
binical Court now has jurisdiction over Jewish couples that 
were married abroad in accordance with din torah, and the 
1995 Law applies to those couples as well (see in detail in the 
entry *Bet Din). 

The aforementioned Knesset legislation of 1995 therefore 
makes an important contribution towards the resolution of the 
problem of the agunah, but the solution it provides is partial 
only, and the entire subject of the agunah still awaits an ap- 
propriate and desirable solution. The appropriate path for a 
comprehensive solution of the agunah problem is discussed 
in detail under *Agunah. 

In other dimensions too, the Israeli legal system oper- 
ates in order to enforce the divorce and prevent a situation 
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of agunah. For example, Elon opined that extradition abroad 
of a person suspected of murder could be delayed for at least 
one year in order to enable the rabbinical court to process the 
divorce of the parties involved, and thus prevent a situation 
in which the wife of the candidate for extradition would be- 
come an agunah; see HC 852/86 Aloni v. Minister of Justice, 41 
(2) PD 1, 70 onwards (see 9 Tehumin, 63 for the judgment of 
the rabbinical court). 

There is now a new method for assisting in the enforce- 
ment of divorce judgments of the rabbinical courts if the wife 
receives a judgment obligating the husband to divorce her, 
and the husband refuses to comply: in such a case, the wife 
can sue him for the damage caused to her. In a recent ruling, 
the Jerusalem Family Court awarded damages in a case of this 
kind, basing itself on the general rules of negligence. The court 
ruled that the husband’s failure to comply with the rabbinical 
cCourt’s ruling, ordering him to give his wife a get, constituted 
a grave violation of the wife's autonomy and her right to self- 
realization. It violated her dignity and her freedom, causing 
her emotional damage by sentencing her to a life of loneli- 
ness, lack of partnership, intimacy, and sexual relations with 
a member of the other sex (FF 19270/03 Anon. v. Anon.: given 
by Judge Menahem Hacohen on 24.12.04). 


[Moshe Drori (2™4 ed.)] 


STATISTICS 


Europe 

In 1897, the Russian Jews in the Pale of Settlement had a much 
higher divorce rate than other religious or ethnic groups. Jew- 
ish men in the relatively large cities had, on the average, 5.4 
divorces per 1,000 males, while the others had only 2.2 per 
1,000. In the case of the females the index was 19.1 and 5.4 re- 
spectively. Those who lived in smaller communities or rural 
places had a smaller percentage of divorces. It thus appears 
that the Jewish population had a much higher divorce rate 
than non-Jews. In both instances there was a larger percent- 
age of divorces among the women than the men (since women 
are less likely to remarry) and those who lived in large cities 
had a higher divorce rate than their coreligionists in towns 
and rural communities. European Jewish communities wit- 
nessed in the years before World War 1 an upward trend in 
their divorce rate. One-eighth of those who were divorced or 
separated in Austria in the years 1882-89 were Jewish, but in 
the decade 1890-99 they constituted 15.8%, falling to 9.7% in 
the years 1900-12. Since in Austria the Jews formed only 4.8% 
of the population in 1890 and 4.6% in 1910, divorce was more 
prevalent among them than among other religious groups, 
many of whom were Roman Catholics. However, during this 
period, relating the number of divorces and separations to the 
number of marriages, the Jews had a lower rate of increase in 
divorces than others. The same was true of Prussia where dur- 
ing the same period the Jewish divorce rate continued to rise, 
but not as fast as the one of non-Jews. This suggests that the 
attitude of non-Jews to divorce was changing, and once this 
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had occurred their divorce rate began to increase more rap- 
idly than that of the Jews. The divorce rate of European Jews 
increased considerably in the years between World War 1 and 
World War 11. The index of divorces per 1,000 living spouses 
of Jewish males in Polish cities increased from 2.8 in 1921 to 
6.8 in 1931, while that of non-Jews in the same towns was 3.5 
and 7.9. In the case of the females, the increases were from 
9.6 to 17.3 and from 6.9 to 14.8 respectively. As in the case of 
Russia, the males had a relatively smaller number of divorces 
than the females, partly because of the difference in their re- 
marriage rates. Because most of them were Roman Catholics, 
for whom remarriage was almost impossible, the non-Jew- 
ish males had a larger percentage of divorces than the Jewish 
group. Jewish women had a higher index of divorces because 
of the anti-divorce attitude of the Catholic Church. The Hun- 
garian Jewish community, which had in 1930 a population of 
approximately 445,000, had a higher index of divorces than 
the Polish Jews and a larger increase in the decade 1920 to 
1930. Urban Jews had a higher index than those in other lo- 
calities; the Budapest community, for instance, had the larg- 
est percentage of divorces. The Jews in Czechoslovakia had a 
lower index of divorces than their coreligionists in Hungary. 
This may have been partly due to the fact that one-twelfth of 
the Czechoslovakian Jews were engaged in agriculture while 
only 2.7 were similarly employed in Hungary. German-born 
Jews in Prussia had in 1925 a larger percentage of divorces 
than their immigrant brethren. The index of divorces of the 
former was 14.0 for the males and 29.3 for the females; in the 
case of the immigrants the indices were 13.5 and 18.8 respec- 
tively. The differences were even more pronounced in Berlin, 
where the German-born males had an index of 24.8 and the 
females of 47.2 whereas the others had indices of only 18.8 
and 23.4 respectively. 


British Commonwealth 

In Australia, where the number of divorces increased between 
1911 and 1954, the male index rising from 7 to 38 and the fe- 
male from 11.5 to 48.7, the Christians had in 1954 about the 
same percentage of divorces as the Jews. Canada had in 1931 
a very small percentage of divorces, partly because those who 
had been separated from their spouses were not reported as 
such. Moreover, adultery was officially the only ground for di- 
vorce. The 1941 census report, however, had data on divorce 
and separation according to ethnic origin in cities with at least 
30,000 inhabitants. Taking Montreal, Toronto, and Winnipeg, 
the three largest Jewish communities, the results were: the 
index for Jewish males was 14.8 and for Jewish females 24.8, 
while for the other males and females it was 26.3 and 40.7 re- 
spectively. The differences are mainly due to the fact that Jews 
have a low separation index. 


Muslim Lands 

Muslims usually have a large percentage of divorces. The Jews 
in Egypt had a much lower index of divorces than the Mus- 
lims. In and around Alexandria and Cairo, the index of di- 
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vorces of the Muslim males in 1927 was 44.9 and that of the 
Jews 12.7; the corresponding female indices were 64.1 and 25.6. 
The Christians had about half as many divorces as the Jews. 
Twenty years later, the index of the Muslim males had dropped 
to 26.5 and that of the females to 49.7, while the Jewish indices 
had increased to 15.1 and 27.0. In 1951 in Morocco Jewish males 
had a relatively smaller number of divorces than Muslims, the 
indices being 14.4 and 22.6. However the female index of 57.6 
was higher than that of Muslim females. 


The U.S. 

As far as the United States is concerned, it is difficult to assess 
the divorce rates of any of its religious or ethnic groups since 
the agencies which collect data on marriage and divorce do 
not use such classifications. Nor does the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus report the marital status of the population according to 
religious or ethnic origin. The only sources of information are 
surveys of Jewish communities or samples of the population 
in which Jews are included. As few attempts have been made 
to survey very large communities and some of the investiga- 
tors do not use standard definitions or classifications, the re- 
sults of these surveys and studies are suggestive rather than 
conclusive. Though the so-called family crisis at the beginning 
of the period of mass immigration was probably neither very 
serious nor of long duration, Jewish social agencies became 
very much interested in the family life of the immigrant. Stud- 
ies made in the early 20" century showed that desertion was 
not as prevalent among Jews as among other ethnic and reli- 
gious groups. An analysis of the Chicago Court of Domestic 
Relations in 1921 demonstrated that only 10.4% of the desert- 
ers whose religion was the same as their wives were Jewish. 
In 1929-35, when about one-tenth of Chicago’s population 
was Jewish, only 5.5% of the non-support cases were Jewish 
couples, with those of Jewish origin whose spouses were not 
Jewish accounting for another 0.7%. In Philadelphia in the 
years 1937 to 1950, when Jews constituted about 16% of the 
white population, they accounted for 11.8% of the white cou- 
ples who were divorced. Baltimore Jews also had low desertion 
and divorce rates. In 1936 and 1938, when at least one-tenth 
of the white population was Jewish, they formed only 5.3% of 
the white deserters. Similarly in the Detroit Jewish commu- 
nity broken homes were less prevalent than in other religious 
groups there. According to a metropolitan survey in 1958 only 
4% of the Jewish respondents who had ever married reported 
that they had been divorced, as compared with 8% of the Cath- 
olics and 16% of the Protestants. However, a study made in 1955 
reported that the Jews in several cities had a higher divorce 
and desertion rate than Protestants. Taken on the whole, these 
results show that divorce, separation, and desertion were less 
prevalent among American Jews than others, and surveys of 
Jewish communities made since 1946 showed that they have a 
relatively smaller number of broken homes than the rest of the 
white population. Divorce was more prevalent among those 
whose spouses are not Jewish than when both of them are of 
Jewish origin. (‘The above statistics are quoted by N. Goldberg 
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in Jews and Divorce (see bibl.)). In more recent times Jewish 
divorce rates have followed the upward trend in the United 
States as a whole. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: GENERAL: J. Freid (ed.), Jews and Divorce 
(1968). IN THE BIBLE: Cowley, Aramaic, nos. 9, 15, 18; Pedersen, 
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tract (1927), index; Epstein, Marriage, 41-42, 53; J. Patterson, in: JBL, 
51 (1932), 161-70; C.H. Gordon, in: zAw, 54 (1936), 277-80; I. Men- 
delsohn, in: BA, 11 (1948), 24-44; E. Neufeld, The Hittite Laws (1951), 
146 ff; J.J. Rabinowitz, in: HTR, 46 (1953), 91-7; D.R. Mace, Hebrew 
Marriage (1953), 241-59; E.G. Kraeling, The Brooklyn Museum Ara- 
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Life in Ugaritic Literature (1954), 49ff.; R. Patai, Sex and Family in the 
Bible and the Middle East (1959), 112-21; de Vaux, Anc Isr, 34ff.; R. 
Yaron, Introduction to the Law of the Aramaic Papyri (1961), 44-65; 
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Datit... (1967), 165-7; idem, in: ILR, 3 (1968), 432f. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: M. Drori, “Enforcement of Divorce in the State of Israel 
at the End of the 20» Century,” at: www.sanhedrin.co.il; A. Beeri, 
“Harhakot Rabbeinu Tam: New Approaches to Pressuring a Husband 
to Divorce His Wife,” in: Shenaton ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri, 18-19 (2002-4), 
65-106; “Individual versus Public Interest (Fear of Agginot as Op- 
posed to an Extradition Order), in: Tehumin, 9 (1988), 63. 


DIWAN, JUDAH BEN AMRAM (d.c. 1752), emissary of the 
communities in Erez Israel to the Diaspora. He resided first in 
*Jerusalem and later in *Safed. In 1708, he was sent as a rep- 
resentative of Safed to *Iraq and *Persia. Upon his return, he 
was sent by the community of *Hebron on a mission to the 
same countries. In the course of this mission he preached in 
the communities of *Aleppo, *Hamadan, and * Tabriz, and is- 
sued responsa in *Baghdad and Hamadan. On his return jour- 
ney, he learned of the financial pressure Arab creditors were 
exerting on the Jewish community in Jerusalem. He inter- 
rupted his trip and remained in Aleppo for some time where 
he lost his money in an unsuccessful business enterprise. Hav- 
ing heard that the leaders of the Constantinople community 
had arranged to settle the debts incurred by the Jerusalem 
community, Diwan went to Constantinople. There, in 1728, he 
printed his book Zivhei Shelamim on the laws of shehitah. He 
then went on a further mission to several Oriental countries to 
collect contributions for Jerusalem. On his return, some of the 
wealthy members of the Constantinople community founded 
a yeshivah for him in Jerusalem, called Neveh Shalom Berit 
Avraham. In 1736, he was a signatory to the regulations of the 
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community in Jerusalem. He sent the manuscript of his book 
Hut ha-Meshullash to Constantinople where it was published 
in 1739. The book consists of sermons delivered and responsa 
issued while on his missions. The introduction includes an au- 
tobiography and the description of his three journeys. There 
are extant a number of haskamot (“declarations of approval”) 
to books signed by Diwan. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yaari, Sheluhei, index; Frumkin-Rivlin, 2 


(1928), 164ff.; 3 (1929), addenda 29. 
[Avraham Yaari] 


DIYALA, province of eastern Iraq, 6,154 sq. mi. (15,754 sq. 
km.). There were formerly Jewish communities in eleven 
towns and villages of Diyala. According to the 1947 cen- 
sus, the total Jewish population was 2,850. The capital city, 
*Baquba, was inhabited by Jews as early as the 12 century. In 
*Khanaqin in 1845 there were twenty Jewish families; in 1932 
there were 1,110 Jews, most of whom spoke Arabic, while a 
minority spoke Jebelic Aramaic. Most of the Khanaqin Jews 
were employed in the textile and iron trades. Some of them 
were also perfume and spice dealers. In 1911 a coeducational 
school was founded by the Alliance Israélite Universelle. The 
majority of the Jewish population of Diyala immigrated to 
Israel in 1950-51, while some went to America. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Ben-Yaacob, Yehudei Bavel (1965), in- 


dex. 
[Abraham Ben-Yaacob] 


DI-ZAHAV (Goldstein), EPHRAIM (1902-1957), hazzan. 
Di-Zahav was born in Jerusalem and after completing his 
basic education studied in London. When he returned to 
Palestine he became involved in journalism and literature. 
He was an official of the mandatory government. He gradu- 
ated in music from the Jerusalem Conservatory, and partici- 
pated in oratorios and musical performances in Jerusalem. 
For six years he held the position of cantor in the Jeshurun 
synagogue in Jerusalem. When the Palestine Broadcasting 
Service was established in 1936 he was among its first em- 
ployees. He was responsible for numerous programs for the 
radio’s Hebrew hour, and participated in broadcasts of canto- 
rial music, regularly reading the cantillation. After the estab- 
lishment of the State of Israel, he continued to participate in 
the traditional programs on both Kol Israel and the overseas 
broadcasts, Kol Zion Lagola. He published articles and sto- 
ries in the Israeli press. Among his works are Mi-Sippurei ha- 
Dod Efraim (Uncle Ephraim’s Tales) and Zeror Aggadot (An 
Anthology of Fables). 


[Akiva Zimmerman (2"4 ed.)] 


DIZENGOFF, MEIR (1861-1936), a founder and first mayor 
of *Tel Aviv. Born in Akimovici, near Orgeyev, Bessarabia, he 
was active in Russian revolutionary circles in his youth, and 
was arrested in 1885. Later he became active in the Hovevei 
Zion movement. During the late 1880s he studied chemical en- 
gineering in France, specializing in glass production. He was 
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sent to Erez Israel in 1892 by Baron Edmond de Rothschild to 
establish a glass factory at Tantura (Dor) which was to sup- 
ply bottles for the wines produced in the settlements. How- 
ever, the factory was closed in 1894 when it became clear that 
the local sand was unsuitable. During his stay in Erez Israel 
Dizengoff, together with others, tried to form a Jewish work- 
ers’ organization. Returning to Russia in 1897, he settled in 
Odessa, went into business, and became active in the Zionist 
movement. He participated in Zionist Congresses and was 
among the opponents of the Uganda Scheme. Dizengoff was a 
founder of the Geulah Company, formed in 1904 to purchase 
land in Erez Israel. As director of the company he returned 
to Erez Israel in 1905 and settled in Jaffa. Dizengoff was one 
of the founders of the Ahuzat Bayit Company for establishing 
a modern Jewish quarter near Jaffa. This quarter, later called 
Tel Aviv, was founded in 1909. In 1911 Dizengoff was elected 
head of the local council. Later, when Tel Aviv became a city 
(1921), Dizengoff was elected its first mayor and, except dur- 
ing 1925-28, served in that capacity until the end of his life. 
At the outbreak of World War 1, Dizengoff headed a committee 
that assisted war sufferers and refugees. However, the Turk- 
ish authorities expelled him to Damascus, where he remained 
until the conquest of northern Palestine by the British at 
the end of 1918. In 1919 Dizengoff founded Ha-Ezrah (“The 
Citizen”), a first attempt at the political organization of the 
non-labor middle class. He was a member of the Zionist 
executive during 1927-29 and ran its trade and industry de- 
partment. He donated his house on Tel Aviv’s Rothschild 
Boulevard for the establishment of the Tel Aviv Museum in 
his wife Zina’s name. Upon the outbreak of the Arab riots in 
1936 Dizengoff urged that government offices be opened in 
Tel Aviv and succeeded in establishing a separate port at Tel 
Aviv independent of Jaffa and its port. Dizengoff published 
his memoirs, Im Tel Aviv ba-Golah (“With Tel Aviv in Ex- 
ile”), in 1931. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Yaari-Poleskin, M. Dizengoff (Heb., 1926); 
D. Smilansky, Im Benei Dori (1942), 89-107; Tidhar, 2 (1948), 794-6; 
M. Smilansky, Mishpahat ha-Adamah, 2 (1944), 180-7. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


DJERASSI, CARL (1923-__), U.S. chemist. The son of a Bul- 
garian father and Austrian mother, both Jewish physicians, 
Djerassi was born in Vienna but immigrated to the U.S. with 
his mother in 1938 to escape from the Nazis. He was educated 
at the American College in Sofia and at Newark Junior Col- 
lege, New Jersey, before graduating with a B.A. from Ken- 
yon College, Ohio (1942), and obtaining his Ph.D. in organic 
chemistry from the University of Wisconsin (1945). After 
working with the Ciba pharmaceutical company, he moved to 
Syntex in Mexico City (1949-52) before becoming a professor 
first at Wayne State University, Detroit, and subsequently at 
Stanford University (1959). He continued his association with 
Syntex as vice president for research. Djerassi made major 
contributions to organic chemistry, including elucidating the 
structure of complex natural products with innovative opti- 
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cal and spectrometric techniques, characterizing a vast range 
of sterols encountered in marine sponges and corals, synthe- 
sizing many novel steroids, and advancing alkaloid and ter- 
penoid chemistry. As president of Syntex’s offshoot company, 
Zoecon, he was concerned with new approaches to insect 
control. His best-known achievement is the first synthesis of 
a female oral contraceptive, “norethisterone.” His prodigious 
scientific output is reported in over 1,200 original articles and 
seven scientific monographs. His many honors include elec- 
tion to the U.S. National Academy of Sciences (1961), the Na- 
tional Medal of Science (1973), the first Wolf Prize in Chem- 
istry (1978), the National Medal of Technology (1991), the 
Priestley Medal (1992), and the Gold Medal of the American 
Institute of Chemists (2004). 

Djerassi was deeply involved in scientific programs rel- 
evant to less-developed countries; he participated in Pugwash 
Conferences on Science and World Affairs and chaired the 
U.S. National Academy of Sciences Board for International 
Development. He was also concerned with the social and cul- 
tural problems of population control. His many other inter- 
ests include writing fiction, poetry, and plays with a particular 
concern for the portrayal of scientists in fiction and drama. 
His well-known works include the plays An Immaculate Mis- 
conception (1999), Calculus (2003), Ego (2004) and five nov- 
els, two of which (Menachem’ Seed and no) are set in Israel. 
His interest in the visual arts inspired the foundation of the 
Resident Artists Program at Woodside, California, and his 
collection of Paul Klee’s works. 


[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


DJERBA (Jerba), island off the coast of Tunisia. In ancient 
times it was an important Phoenician trading center. Accord- 
ing to the local tradition, the Jewish settlement there is very 
old. It maintains that the Jews came there during the reign of 
*Solomon and founded the present al-Hara al-Kabira (the “Big 
Quarter”). A family of priests fleeing Jerusalem in the year 
70 C.E. is said to have transported one of the Temple gates to 
Djerba. It is believed to be enclosed in the Bezalel synagogue, 
known as al-Ghariba (the “extraordinary”) of the Hara al- 
Saghira (the “Small Quarter”), which is situated in the center 
of the island. The Ghariba was a much frequented place of pil- 
grimage. The Jewish population consisted mainly of kohanim 
(priests) with a small sprinkling of others, although there were 
no levites among the residents. According to tradition, the 
absence of levites on the island is the result of a curse against 
them by *Ezra because they refused to answer his request to 
send levites to Erez Israel (cf. Ezra 8:15), and they all died. The 
history of the Jews of Djerba includes three serious persecu- 
tions: in the 12‘ century under the *Almohads; in 1519 under 
the Spanish; and in 1943 under the Nazis. In 1239 a colony of 
Jews from Djerba settled in *Sicily, where they obtained con- 
cessions to cultivate henna, indigo, and the royal palm groves. 
It was common for the male Jewish population of Djerba to 
look for livelihood abroad, but they kept returning to the is- 
land, where their families had remained. Exchange of goods 
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with *Malta and *Italy was in the hands of the Jews, who 
grew the products and processed the commodities for export 
themselves. *Maimonides, in a letter to his son, expressed a 
low opinion of their superstitions and spiritual capacity, but 
praised them for their faith. In the 19th and 20th centuries 
the yeshivot of Djerba produced many rabbis and writers and 
they provided rabbis for the communities of North Africa. In 
1976, some 300 youngsters received Jewish education. In the 
early 1990s, the American Jewish Joint Distribution Commit- 
tee provided funding for Jewish education (including a girls’ 
school) with a combined enrollment of 245. David Idan estab- 
lished a Hebrew printing press in Djerba in 1903, and many 
books, mainly Passover * Hagaddot and liturgical items, were 
printed there. In 1946 there were some 4,900 Jews in Djerba, 
settled in al-Hara al-Saghira, al-Hara al-Kabira, and Houmt- 
Souk, the principal town of the island. Their number dwin- 
dled to about 1,500 by the late 1960s, about 1,000 in 1976, 800 
in 1984, and 670 in 1993, the majority immigrating to Israel 
and settling in moshavim (many of them on moshav Eitan) or 
reaching France. Those remaining dealt in jewelry and com- 
merce, but the Jewish neighborhoods lost their purely Jewish 
character as Muslims moved in and the community was the 
victim of several anti-Jewish incidents. In October 1980 a Jew- 
ish boy was sentenced to five years in prison (but released two 
months later) for destroying an Islamic religious manual dur- 
ing a 1978 schoolyard scuffle. Following the Israeli invasion of 
Lebanon in 1982, Jewish homes and shops in Djerba were ran- 
sacked and set on fire on Yom Kippur and several Jews were 
injured. The Tunisian government encourages the annual Lag 
ba-Omer pilgrimage to al-Ghariba as a tourist attraction, even 
inviting Tunisian Jews from Israel to participate in May 1993. 
But al-Ghariba suffered several attacks, with the pilgrimage 
temporarily decreasing. On May 9, 1979, a fire (labeled by the 
government an “accident”) broke out, destroying seven Torah 
scrolls, the ark, and prayer books. During the Simhat Torah 
prayers in October 1985, a Tunisian guard, posted by the gov- 
ernment for protection, shot at the congregation, killing five 
(including a policeman) and wounding eleven. He was con- 
victed and sentenced to a mental institution. On April 11, 2002, 
a natural gas truck exploded at the outer wall of al-Ghariba, 
killing 21, mostly German tourists, with a group linked to al- 
Qaeda claiming responsibility. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Slouschz, Travels in North Africa (1927), 
251-68; R. Lachmann, Jewish Cantillation and Song in the Isle of Djerba 
(1940); R. Brunschwig, La Berbérie orientale sous les Hafsides, 1 (1940), 
399; Pinkerfeld, in: Cahiers de Byrsa, 7 (1957), 127-88; A.N. Choura- 
qui, Between East and West (1968), index s.v. Djerba. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: American Jewish Year Book, 1972, 1978, 1985, 1994; H.Z. 
Hirschberg, A History of the Jews in North Africa, 2 vols. (1974-81), 
index; A.L. Udovitch and L. Valensi, The Last Arab Jews: The Commu- 
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sion du livre hébraique,” in: M. Abitbol (ed.), Communautés juives des 
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°DLUGOSZ, JAN (1415-1480), Polish cleric and annalist. 
He acted as secretary to Cardinal Zbigniew Olesnicki in Cra- 
cow, who was violently anti-Jewish. After Olesnicki’s death in 
1455, Dlugosz began a history of Poland, which he concluded 
in 1479. He was appointed archbishop of Lvov in 1478. A pri- 
mary source for historical material, his annals include a first- 
hand account of the massacre of the Jews in Cracow in 1407 
and the plunder, forcible conversions, and burnings of Jew- 
ish houses which accompanied it. His work set the anti-Jew- 
ish tone of medieval Polish historiography. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dubnow, Hist Russ, 1 (1916), 57. 
[Natan Efrati] 


DLUZHNOWSKY, MOSHE (Moyshe Dluzhnovski; 1906- 
1977), Yiddish novelist. Dluzhnowsky was born in Tomaszow 
Mazowiecki, Poland. His traditional heder education was sup- 
plemented by autodidactic study of secular subjects. After his 
literary debut in 1925, he published short stories, novels, plays, 
essays, and reportage in the Yiddish press around the world. 
He immigrated in 1930 to Paris, where he described Jewish life 
in short stories and sketches. In 1940, he fled to Morocco and 
discovered in its mellahs a still unexplored field for Yiddish lit- 
erature. His stories, and especially his novel Vintmiln (“Wind- 
mills? 1963), depicted the impoverished Berber- Arab-Jewish 
settlements. He went to the U.S. in 1941, where he contributed 
fiction to the Yiddish and English press. His works include a 
children’s book Der Raytvogn (“The Chariot,” 1958); a novel Vi 
a Boym in Feld (“As a Tree in the Field,” 1958); and short story 
collections Dos Rod fun Mazl (“The Wheel of Fortune,’ 1949), 
A Brunem Baym Veg (“A Well by the Road, 1953), and Tirn un 
Fentster (“Doors and Windows,” 1966). He also wrote several 
plays, some of them adapted from his novels. Most were pro- 
duced in New York and South America, the most successful 
being Di Eynzame Shif (“The Lonely Ship,’ 1956). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 2 (1958), 526-8; B. Dimondstein, 
Eseyen (1958), 30-3; S.D. Singer, Dikhter un Prozaiker (1959), 224-9; 
Z. Zylbercweig, Leksikon fun Yidishn Teater, 4 (1963), 3653-7. 


[Sol Liptzin / Eliezer Niborski (2"4 ed.)] 


°DMOWSKI, ROMAN (1864-1939), Polish politician and 
antisemite. He was leader of the Polish National Democratic 
party (ND: *Endecja) before 1914 in the Russian part of Poland 
and its chief representative in two of the *Dumas. Dmowski 
constantly propounded the view that antisemitism was an ex- 
pression of the Kulturkampf between Jews and Poles; he ad- 
opted the anti-Jewish *boycott slogans introduced during the 
elections to the Duma in 1912. While on the Polish National 
Council between 1917 and 1918, which he headed as the repre- 
sentative of Poland to the Allied Powers, Dmowski discussed 
the future relations between Poles and Jews with the American 
Jewish leader Louis *Marshall in October 1918, particularly in 
view of the boycott then poisoning the atmosphere. Dmowski 
contended that Polish-Jewish relations would improve as the 
result of economic progress in an independent Poland, which 
would diminish the prevailing tensions. His readiness during 
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the talks to listen to severe criticism of his antisemitic stand 
obviously only indicated his wish to alter his unfavorable im- 
age among American Jews so as to gain support in his activi- 
ties as chairman of the Polish council. Dmowski served for a 
brief period in 1923 as foreign minister of Poland. After Jozef 
*Pilsudski ousted Dmowski’s party from all political power 
in 1926, Dmowski concentrated on writing articles in which 
he used antisemitism to rally right-wing opposition to Pil- 
sudski’s regime. With Hitler’s rise to power Dmowski antici- 
pated the collapse of world Jewry which in his view had hith- 
erto depended on Germany. His “Downfall of Jewry” (1934) 
expresses the opinion that the 20' century will seal the fate 
of the Jewish people, which he considered to be an historical 
anachronism. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Petrycki, Roman Dmowski (Pol., 1920); W. 
Feldman, Dzieje polskiej mysli politycznej 1864-1914 (1933). ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: R. Dmowski, Separatyzm zydowski i jego zrodla (1909); 
S. Rudnicki, Oboz narodowo radykalny (1985), index; A. Micewski, Z 
geografii politycznej 11 Rzeczypospolitej (1966), 15-78; I. Openheim, 
“Yahaso shel ha-Demokratiyah ha-Le'ummit h-Polanit (ha-Endecja) 
li-Sheelah ha-Yehudit be-Shilhei ha-Meah ha-19 ve-Reshit ha-Meah 


ha-20,” in: Galed, 10 (1987), 87-119. 
[Moshe Landau] 


DNEPROPETROVSK (Yekaterinoslav until 1926), city and 
industrial center situated on the River Dnieper in Ukraine. 
Jews first settled there shortly after its foundation in 1778, and 
in 1804 the town was included in the *Pale of Settlement. The 
community numbered 376 in 1805 (total population 2,634) and 
1,699 in 1847. With the growth of the city in the second half 
of the 19» century Jews began to move there from other parts 
of Russia, and played an important role in its commerce and 
industry. Apart from big flour mills Jews owned sawmills uti- 
lizing the timber sent down the Dnieper River. In the mid-19" 
century the railroad to Odessa was laid and Jews took a large 
part in the development of the grain trade and exports. Later, 
when the Donets Basin was linked to the city by railroad, Jews 
were involved in the metallurgical industry. Several Jewish 
agricultural colonies (see *Agriculture) were founded in the 
Yekaterinoslav province and in the neighborhood of the city 
itself between 1846 and 1855 with about 8,000 persons; some 
remained in existence until the German occupation in World 
War 11. Apart from hadarim there was a talmud torah for poor 
children and seven private schools (1887), while 153 Jewish 
children studied in the local high school in 1882. The writer 
and lawyer Ilya *Orshanski together with others upgraded the 
curriculum of the talmud torah and the heders and organized 
food and clothing for destitute pupils. Pogroms occurred in 
Dnepropetrovsk and the vicinity on July 20-21, 1883, in which 
350 homes and many Jewish shops were looted and destroyed. 
The losses were estimated at 600,000 rubles, and 2,870 per- 
sons lost their sources of income. By 1897 the Jewish popula- 
tion had increased to 41,240 (36.3% of the total population). It 
included 15,160 breadwinners (3,046 of them women), includ- 
ing 4,531 in trade, 2,969 in the garment industry, 1,426 artisans, 
and 1,714 in services and working in shops, with many profes- 
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sionals as well. Most of the shops and houses in the city center 
were owned by Jews. There were three talmud torah schools 
with 500 pupils, 885 studied in the hadarim, and a yeshivah 
and 16 private schools were in operation. In 1860 a hospital 
was founded with 14 beds, growing to 29 in 1886. In 1880 an 
old age home was opened for the poor. The community ex- 
tended help in 1882 to 500 families (2,625 persons). There was 
also a small Karaite community in Dnepropetrovsk which had 
its own prayerhouse. They numbered 359 in 1897, dropping to 
145 in 1926. Pogroms again broke out on October 21-23, 1905, 
and 74 Jews were killed, hundreds injured, and much property 
was looted and destroyed. Local *self-defense was organized in 
1904, comprising 600 members, 2% of them Christians. It did 
much to protect the community. Revolutionary trends among 
the Jewish youth were strong, alongside Hasidism and Ortho- 
doxy among the older generation of the community. Dnepro- 
petrovsk was an important Zionist center where M. *Ussish- 
kin (from 1891 to 1906) and Shemaryahu *Levin were active. 
The latter served there as a government-appointed rabbi from 
1898 to 1904. The well-known lawyer Oscar *Grusenberg was 
born and raised in the city. He took part in the pogrom trials 
of Kishinev and Minsk and defended the accused in blood li- 
bels in Vilna and Kiev (the *Beilis Affair). Also living in the 
city was Hillel *Zlatopolsky, a Zionist activist and founder, 
with his daughter Shoshanah *Persitz, of the Omanut the 
publishing house (later Massadah). In World War 1 and the 
civil war in Russia, thousands of Jews took refuge in Dnepro- 
petrovsk, which numbered 72,928 Jews in 1920. In the Civil 
War (1917-20) the city changed hands a number of times, suf- 
fering from tributes, looting, rape, and murder. In June 1919 
the *Denikin army raped about 1,000 women and in May 1919 
the Grigoryev band killed 150 Jews. After the establishment of 
Soviet rule, Jewish community life ceased there as elsewhere 
in the Soviet Union. Zionist activity was forbidden, and on 
September 18-22, 1922 about 1,000 were arrested. Only *He- 
Halutz was allowed to function, until disbanded in summer 
1926. The Jewish population numbered 62,073 in 1926 (26.9% 
of the total), with the following occupational structure: work- 
ers in factories and workshops: 6,397; office workers: 8,477; in 
professions: 425; in agriculture: 887; in trade: 2,194; artisans: 
3,469; without professional status: 2,146; unemployed: 4,819. 
In 1924, 1,187 school-aged Jewish children studied in Yiddish 
schools and 4,064 in general schools. In the 1930s there were 
four Yiddish schools, a vocational high school for mechan- 
ics, and an industrial school at the Petrovski steel mill, where 
500 Jews studied. An illegal Chabad yeshivah operated in the 
years 1929-35 with a few dozen students. According to the cen- 
sus of 1939 the Jewish population of the city was 89,525 (total 
population 526,000). 

Dnepropetrovsk was occupied by the Germans on Au- 
gust 25, 1941. Thanks to evacuation and flight, only about 
17,000 Jews remained. In September, 179 were killed. On Oc- 
tober 2 a big tribute of 30 million rubles was imposed on the 
community and on October 13-14, 13,000-15,000 Jews were 
assembled and led to the botanical gardens, where they were 
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murdered. The remaining 2,000 Jews were executed at the end 
of 1941 and the beginning of 1942. At the end of summer 1943 a 
unit of Operation Group 1005 opened the mass graves, burned 
the bodies, and dispersed the ashes. The city was liberated on 
October 25, 1943, and many Jews returned. According to the 
1959 census there were 53,400 Jews living in Dnepropetrovsk. 
In 1963 antisemitic hooligans broke into a synagogue during 
the High Holiday services without interference from the po- 
lice. In 1970 there was one synagogue still functioning in the 
city. During the High Holidays the synagogue street became 
filled with Jews and order was maintained by the police. J.L. 
Levin served as rabbi of Dnepropetrovsk before becoming 
chief rabbi of Moscow. Subsequent census figures put the Jew- 
ish population at 45,622 in 1979 and 17,869 in 1989. Immigra- 
tion to Israel diminished the number significantly during the 
1990s. The community offered wide-ranging communal and 
educational services. Shmuel Kaminetzky was chief rabbi. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Halpern, Sefer ha-Gevurah, 3 (1950), 105, 
162-79; M. Osherowitch, Shtet un Shtetlekh in Ukraine, 2 (1948), 
99-11; Z. Harkavy, in: He-Avar, 5 (1957), 128-32; Die Judenpogrome 
in Russland, 2 (1910), 175-95; B. West, Be-Hevlei Kelayah (1963), 76. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pinkas. 


[Yehuda Slutsky / Shmuel Spector (274 ed.)] 


DO’AR HA-YOM (Heb. 03°3 187; “Daily Mail”), Hebrew 
newspaper established in Jerusalem in 1919, under the editor- 
ship of Ithamar *Ben-Avi. The newspaper was designed pri- 
marily for those born in Erez Israel and for the older yishuv 
circles (as emphasized by the programmatic leading article in 
the first issue). The tone of the paper, which was set by Ithamar 
Ben-Avi, followed that of the sensational French press. Doar 
ha-Yom introduced modern reportage in Hebrew. Many of 
its reporters were native Palestinian Jews, and it became the 
mouthpiece of the farmers and older settlers. Its editorial pol- 
icy opposed the official Zionist movement. From December 
1928 until the beginning of 1931 it supported the Revisionist 
movement and was edited by V. *Jabotinsky. Afterward, Ben- 
Avi returned as editor, but was later replaced. Doar ha- Yom 
ceased publication in 1936 and while no other daily newspa- 
per imitated Ben-Avi’s emotional and sensationalist style, the 
innovations he introduced influenced Israel journalism and 
many of the journalists influenced by Ben-Avi played impor- 
tant roles later on in the Israel press. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Ben-Avi, Im Shahar Azma‘utenu (1961), 
367-82, 401-3, 505-13; G. Kressel, Toledot ha-Ittonut ha-Ivrit be- 
Erez- Yisrael (1964), 197; G. Yardeni, Hitpattehut ha-Ittonut ha-Ivrit 
(1966). 

[Getzel Kressel] 


DOBIN, SHIMON (Shimoni; 1869-1944), writer, educator, 
and socialist in Russia. Born in Bobr, Belorussia, he joined the 
*Hibat Zion movement in Odessa as a young man. With B. 
*Borochov he became an early member of the *Po’alei Zion in 
Yekaterinoslav, and was a delegate to the Minsk convention of 
Russian Zionists in 1902. He continued to play an active role in 
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Zionist workers movements for some time, and was a founder 
of *Vozrozhdeniye and the *Zionist Socialist Workers’ Party. 
In 1906-07 he edited Folksshtimme, the organ of the *Jewish 
Socialist Workers’ Party. After imprisonment and exile for his 
political activities he joined the *Bund in Kiev in 1911. After 
the October Revolution he became active in “Ozet” and edu- 
cational institutions, and contributed articles on Yiddish lit- 
erature and language. He died in Sverdlovsk. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eynikeyt (June 8, 1944), 2; LNYL, 2 (1958), 
430-1; Iggerot B. Katznelson (1961), 364-6; Geshikhte fun Bund, 2 


(1962), index; ibid., 3 (1966), index. 
[Moshe Mishkinsky] 


DOBKIN, ELIYAHU (1898-1976), Labor Zionist leader. 
Dobkin, who was born in Bobruisk, Belorussia, was a founder 
of the Zionist student organization, He-Haver, in 1914 in 
Kharkov. He became general secretary of the *He-Halutz 
movement in Warsaw in 1921. In 1932 he settled in Palestine. 
He served as a Mapai deputy-member of the Jewish Agency 
and Zionist Executive from 1937 to 1946, and thereafter as a 
full member. During World War 11 Dobkin was head of the 
Jewish Agency’s immigration department, which dealt with 
rescue activities in Europe and later with “illegal” immigra- 
tion. From 1951 to 1968 Dobkin served as head of the Agen- 
cy’s Youth and He-Halutz Department, and was also chair- 
man of Keren Hayesod (“United Israel Appeal”) from 1951 to 
1962. Dobkin was chairman of the Bezalel National Museum, 
Jerusalem. His writings include the book Ha-Aliyyah ve-ha- 
Hazzalah bi-Shenot ha-Shoah (“Rescue and Immigration dur- 
ing the Holocaust, 1946”). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tidhar, 3 (19587), 1374. 


[Benjamin Jaffe] 


DOBRATH (Dovrat; Heb. 1727). 

(1) Levitical town of Issachar (Josh. 21:28; 1 Chron. 6:57). 
Dobrath/Daberath is located between Chisloth-Tabor and 
Japhia in the description of the border of Zebulun (Josh. 
19:12). Some scholars see a connection between the names 
Dobrath and Deborah since the battle with the Canaanites 
took place in its vicinity. A Galilean village called Dabaritta 
is mentioned several times by Josephus (Life, 318); some of its 
inhabitants attacked and robbed a Herodian official (Life, 126; 
Wars, 2:595). In the Mishnaic period it was an administrative 
center as appears from a circular letter of the patriarch Gama- 
liel 1; a Rabbi Matya of Dobrath is mentioned in the Talmud 
(Ty, Or. 1:1, 60d). In the fourth century Dabeira/Dabira was a 
Jewish village (Eusebius, Onom. 78:5; Jerome adds that it was 
small in size) in the territory of Diocaesarea (Sepphoris). Abel 
suggested identifying Dabburiyya with Byzantine Helenopo- 
lis, but Bagatti believes it was at Kafr Kama instead. The Arab 
geographer Yakut mentions Dabbiriyya as a town in the prov- 
ince of Urdun. In the Middle Ages the place may have been 
known by the names Buria/Boria. It is the present-day Arab 
village of Dabburiyya on the northern slopes of Mt. Tabor. It 
has been visited by many travelers and explorers since the 19" 
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century. Christian tradition places the location of Jesus’ cure of 
the epileptic boy “having a dumb spirit” at Dabbiriyya (Luke 
9:37-43; cf. Mark 9:28). The site is still largely unexcavated, 
although the remains of a ruined medieval chapel have been 
found - first reported on in the 19 century by Robinson and 
Guérin and eventually dug by Fathers Corbo and Loffreda in 
1978. Others have noted the discovery at the site of a mosaic 
floor, tombs (including a decorated Roman stone door) and 
cisterns. Some travelers have associated the name Daburah 
with ruins situated in the northern part of the village, close 
to a path ascending to Mt. Tabor. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah / Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


(2) Kibbutz in Israel in the N.E. Jezreel Valley, W. of Mt. 
Tabor, affiliated with Ihud ha-Kibbutzim. It was founded in 
1946 by a group of immigrant youth who had previously set- 
tled temporarily near the En-Harod spring. Dovrat’s econ- 
omy is based on intensive farming (field crops, fruit orchards, 
poultry, and dairy cattle). The kibbutz also operates a small 
shopping center at the nearby gas station, a plant for organic 
fertilizers, and a computer laboratory. In 1968 its population 


was 290, in 2002 it was 278. 
[Efraim Orni] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Aharoni, Land, s.v. Daberath; G.A. Smith, 
Historical Geography of the Holy Land (18941), 394; G. Dalman, Sacred 
Sites and Ways (1935), index; Neubauer, Géogr, 265; Avi- Yonah, Geog, 
137; Abel, Geog, 2 (1938), 301. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Hoade, 
Guide to the Holy Land (1973), 861-62; E. Hareouveni, The Settle- 
ments of Israel and Their Archaeological Sites (1974), 103-4; Y. Tsafrir, 
L. Di Segni, and J. Green, Tabula Imperii Romani. Iudaea - Palaestina. 
Maps and Gazetteer. (1994): 106; B. Bagatti, Ancient Christian Villages 
of Galilee (2001), 226-27; G.S.P. Freeman-Grenville, R.L. Chapman 
and J.E. Taylor, Palestine in the Fourth Century: The Onomasticon by 
Eusebius of Caesarea (2003), 47, 125; Y. Elitzur, Ancient Place Names 
in the Holy Land: Preservation and History (2004): 222-31. WEBSITE: 
www.davrat.50g.com. 


DOBROGEANU-GHEREA, CONSTANTIN (originally 
Solomon Katz; 1855-1920), Romanian literary critic and So- 
cialist theoretician. Born in Slavianka, Ukraine, Katz became 
involved in revolutionary politics as a student at Kharkov Uni- 
versity. His subsequent political career was colorful and adven- 
turous. Pursued by the czarist police, he crossed into Roma- 
nia in 1875, but three years later the Russian authorities found 
him masquerading as an American citizen, and he was kid- 
napped and taken back to Russia. After a year’s imprisonment, 
Katz succeeded in making his way back to Romania, where 
he changed his name to Constantin Dobrogeanu-Gherea. 
He obtained the restaurant concession at the Ploiesti railway 
station, and the place became an asylum for writers and Ro- 
manian and Russian refugee socialists. As a literary theorist 
and critic, he succeeded in introducing into Romania a new 
perception of art as opposed to “art for art’s sake.” He insisted 
that art was a product of society and reflected the outlook of 
different social groups and classes. The articles he began pub- 
lishing in various periodicals in 1885 were collected in his Stu- 
dii critice (3 vols., 1890-97; 2 vols., 1925-27), to which a fourth 
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volume was subsequently added. The work became the main 
guide to the materialist viewpoint in Romanian literature. As 
a political writer, Dobrogeanu-Gherea was the great popular- 
izer of Marxist socialism in Romania. Outstanding among his 
political works are his Conceptia materialista a istoriei (“The 
Materialist Concept of History,’ 1892), Ce vor socialistii romni 
(“What do the Romanian Socialists Want; 1886; 1946), An- 
arhism $i socialism (1894), and Socialismul n Romania. In his 
social study Neoiobdgia (“The New Serfdom,” 1910), he de- 
clared that even a bourgeois revolution had still to take place 
in Romania. In 1941, at the height of Antonescu’s dictatorship, 
the Bucharest authorities exhumed Dobrogeanu-Gherea’s re- 
mains and induced the Jewish community to rebury them in 
the Jewish cemetery. After World War 11 the new communist 
regime criticized his ideas, seeing in him a typical represen- 
tative of the social democratic camp, and declared him guilty 
of “grave ideological errors.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. CaAalinescu, Istoria literaturii romdne... 
(1941), 484-8; F. Aderca, Viata si opera lui Dobrogeanu-Gherea (1948); 
I. Peltz, Cum i-am cunoscut (1964), 145-56. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
M. Iorgulescu (ed.), C. Dobrogeanu-Gherea interpretat de... (1975); Z. 
Ornea, Viata lui C. Dobrogeanu-Gherea (1982); M. Shafir, “Romania’s 
Marx and the National Question: Constantin Dobrogeanu-Gherea, 
in: History of Political Thought, vol. 5, 11 (1984). 


[Dora Litani-Littman] 


DOBROVEN, ISSAY ALEXANDROVICH (1894-1953), 
conductor and composer. Dobroven was born in Nizhni- 
Novgorod, and was a child prodigy as a pianist. He later stud- 
ied at the Moscow Conservatoire, and joined *Godowsky’s 
master class in Vienna. Between 1917 and 1921 he was a pro- 
fessor at the Moscow Music Academy; in 1919 he became chief 
conductor at the Imperial Opera. He staged in Dresden (1923) 
the first German performance of Mussorgsky’s Boris Godunov, 
the first step in a lifetime’s pioneering of Russian music all over 
the world which led to his appointment as conductor at the 
Grosse Volksoper (1924) and of the Dresden symphony con- 
certs. From then until World War 11 he was musical director of 
the Bulgarian State Opera, Sofia (1927-28) and guest conduc- 
tor in the United States, Palestine, Italy, and of the Budapest 
Royal Opera. He spent the war years in Sweden, after which 
he resumed his international career. In operatic engagements 
Dobroven was his own producer and stage director. Outstand- 
ing among his many compositions was a piano concerto, the 
solo part of which he played all over Europe. 


[Max Loppert (2"4 ed.)] 


DOBRUSCHKA, MOSES (1753-1794), Frankist and French 
revolutionary. Dobruschka was born in Bruenn into a fam- 
ily that belonged to the small circle of rich tax-farmers who 
largely controlled the tobacco administration during the re- 
gime of Maria Theresa. His mother, Schoendel, was the first 
cousin of Jacob *Frank, and her house served as a meeting 
place for the secret adherents of the sect. It was apparently this 
connection which caused Frank to settle in Bruenn (1773-86) 
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after his release from prison in Czestochowa. Dobruschka re- 
ceived a talmudic education and was also initiated into the 
kabbalistic teachings of Shabbateanism. He began to study 
German literature and foreign languages as an adolescent. In 
1773 he married the adopted daughter of Hayyim (Joachim) 
Popper, one of the richest Jews of Prague, and about the same 
time began writing in Hebrew and German in the spirit of 
the early *Haskalah, producing, among other books, Sefer 
ha-Shaashua (1775), a commentary on the Behinat Olam of 
Abraham *Bedersi. Dobruschka later engaged in business and 
amassed a considerable fortune as one of the chief army sup- 
pliers in the preparation of the war against the Turks. In 1778 
he was ennobled by Emperor Joseph 11, with whom he enjoyed 
some favor and to whom he dedicated enthusiastic poetic eu- 
logies, taking the title of Franz Thomas Edler von Schoenfeld. 
He became active in the mystic circles of freemasonry, into 
which he introduced elements of Kabbalah, particularly of a 
Shabbatean nature, but retired from active participation in 
1784. In the late 1780s he lived as a wealthy man with wide con- 
nections in the upper circles of Vienna and established contact 
with the famous writers of Germany, continuing to enjoy the 
favor of Leopold 11, the successor of Joseph 11. On the death 
of Jacob Frank in 1791, Dobruschka’s name was mentioned as 
his possible successor as head of the Frankist sect. 

Dobruschka (or Schoenfeld) became an ardent admirer 
of the ideals of the French Revolution, and his career is hence- 
forth closely connected with it. Arriving in Strasbourg in 
March 1792, he changed his name to Gottlob Junius Frey, 
joined the Jacobin club, and immediately involved himself in 
French politics. He moved to Paris in June, joined the Jaco- 
bin club there, took part in the storming of the Tuileries, and 
wrote a philosophical and constitutional book Philosophie 
sociale, dediée au peuple francais (1793), which was a spirited 
defense of Jacobinism and included a strong attack on Moses 
and Mosaic legislation. In January 1793 he made the acquain- 
tance of Frangois Chabot, a Jacobin demagogue who married 
his sister Leopoldine in October of that year. Shortly after he 
was denounced by Austrian and German émigrés as an Aus- 
trian agent and this, combined with a financial fraud in which 
he was involved, brought about his arrest, together with that 
of Chabot. He was charged with corruption and espionage, 
found guilty, and executed on April 5, 1794. A few months 
after his death some of his Austrian friends spread a rumor 
that he had been engaged on a secret mission to liberate the 
former queen, Marie-Antoinette, from prison. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Scholem, in: Zion, 35 (1971), v—vii, 127-81. 


DOBRUSCHKA-SCHOENFELD, family in Moravia. Its first 
known member, JACOB MOSES DOBRUSCHKA (Dobruska; 
d. 1763), bought the concession for the Jewish eatinghouse 
in Brno in 1734, and by 1750 held the tobacco monopoly in 
Moravia. His son SOLOMON (c. 1715-1774) in 1759 obtained 
permission to retain a “small Torah” in his home, and to hold 
services at the rear of his house. Solomon's wife, Schoendl 
(1735-1791), obtained the potash monopoly and other con- 
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cessions, and by skillful management increased the family 
fortune. Wolf Eybeschuetz stayed in her home in 1761 where 
he was reputed to have worked miracles. Jacob *Frank used 
the alias “Dobruska” while staying in Brno (1773-86); Scho- 
endl, his cousin and an admirer, presumably supported him 
financially. After Solomon's death, eight of their 12 children 
embraced Christianity. In 1778 six were ennobled receiving the 
title “Edler von Schoenfeld” Four became Austrian army offi- 
cers. Other members of the family married into the Polish and 
Austrian nobility; only two of them remained Jews. Solomon's 
second son, Moses *Dobruschka MosEs (b. 1753), published 
in 1774 Sefer Shaashua, a commentary on the Behinat Olam 
of Jedaiah *ha-Penini, approved by leading rabbis and dedi- 
cated to Joachim *Popper whose niece he had married a year 
before. He subsequently wrote poems in German, dramas, 
and reviews, and translations from the Psalms. Moses, who 
had connections with Jacob Frank, was considered by some 
as a candidate for his successor. His sister, Franceska, mar- 
ried into the *Hoenigsberg family, notorious for its Frankist 
connections. In 1782 Moses (now Franz Thomas von Schoen- 
feld) moved to Vienna. He was one of the founders of the “Asi- 
atische Brueder,” a masonic lodge with predominantly Jew- 
ish members, and formulated its doctrines. With his brother 
EMANUEL (formerly David; b. 1765), he went to revolution- 
ary France, where they appeared in Strasbourg in 1792 under 
a new name, Frey (Moses used the symbolic name, Siegmund 
Gottlob Junius Brutus Frey). The “Frey” brothers contributed 
magnanimously to patriotic causes and attracted many to 
their salon in Paris. Junius published two anti-Girondist pam- 
phlets. The influential radical politician Francois Chabot mar- 
ried their youngest sister, Leopoldine, for the sake of her large 
dowry. Thereafter all three were caught bribing members of a 
parliamentary committee deciding the future of the Compag- 
nie des Indes. Chabot lost his influence and the Frey brothers 
were suspected as Austrian spies. On April 5, 1794, they and 
their accomplices were guillotined, together with Danton. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Scholem, in: H. Gold (ed.), Max Brod. 
Ein Gedenkbuch (1969), 77-92; E.E. Kisch, Tales from Seven Ghet- 
tos (1948), 21-41; H. Schnee, Die Hoffinanz und der moderne Staat, 
4 (1963), 319, 355 N. 14; 5 (1965), 226-8, 276; Kwasnik-Rabinowicz, 
in: Zeitschrift fuer die Geschichte der Juden in der Tschechoslowakei, 
1 (1930/31), 267-78; L. Kahn, Les Juifs de Paris pendant la révolu- 
tion (1898), 248-66; L. Ruzicka, in: Juedische Familienforschung, 6:3 


(1930), 282-9. 
[Henry Wasserman] 


DOBRUSHIN, YEKHEZKEL (1883-1953), Yiddish literary 
critic, poet, and playwright. Born in the Ukraine, he was ed- 
ucated privately and at the Sorbonne, where he was involved 
in *Territorialist circles. After his literary debut in 1912, he 
became a central figure among young Kiev-based Yiddish 
modernist writers, co-edited the Moscow literary journal 
Der Shtrom (1922-24), worked as one of the first university 
lecturers of Yiddish literature, and was the main literary con- 
sultant of the Moscow State Yiddish Theater, adapting works 
by Sholem Yankev *Abramovitsh, *Sholem Aleichem and A. 
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*Goldfaden, while various Yiddish theater troupes staged 
his plays. An enthusiast of Soviet Jewish colonization, he 
spent much time in villages built by Jewish colonists in the 
Crimea, one of which still bears his name: Dobrushino. He 
(co)authored several folklore collections and books of liter- 
ary criticism, including his study Dovid Bergelson (1947). To- 
gether with other leading Jewish cultural activists of the Jew- 
ish *Anti-Fascist Committee he was arrested in 1949 and sent 
to a Siberian labor camp, where he died. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sh. Gordon, in: Sovetish Heymland, 8 (1988); 

Ch. Beider, in: Di Pen, 7 (1995); J. Veidlinger, The Moscow State Yid- 

dish Theater: Jewish Culture on the Soviet Stage (2000); D. Shneer, 

Yiddish and the Creation of Soviet Jewish Culture, 1918-1930 (2004); 

G. Estraikh, In Harness: Yiddish Writers’ Romance with Commu- 
nism (2005). 

[Gennady Estraikh (2"4 ed.)] 


DOCTOROW, EDGAR LAWRENCE (1931-_), U.S. novel- 
ist and editor. Born in the Bronx, New York, Doctorow began 
his career as a reader of fiction for Tv and film studios. This 
led him into editorial work, first at New American Library 
(1959-1964) and then as editor-in-chief for Dial Press in the 
1960s. His reading of mediocre film scripts for western movies 
helped inspire his first novel, Welcome to Hard Times (1960), a 
black comedy of the Wild West. His second novel, Big as Life 
(1966), a semi-science-fiction tale, described two huge, naked 
figures being introduced to New York. Several critics saw these 
figures as an allegory of the atom bomb. 

In 1971, Doctorow published The Book of Daniel, a fic- 
tionalized account of the celebrated Rosenberg trial and its 
radical legacy. The novel is a portrait of the defendants’ son 
“Daniel” who was profoundly affected by the death of his par- 
ents at the hands ofa ruthless and indifferent society. The nov- 
el’s style anticipates many of the innovative literary techniques 
employed in his later novels — juxtaposition of historical fact 
and fantasy and cinematic switches of tense, scene, and voice. 
The novel was made into a film. 

Ragtime (1975) weaves a story around a host of early 20 
century figures in the United States, among them Houdini, 
Freud, Jung, Emma Goldman, Theodore Roosevelt, Henry 
Ford, Woodrow Wilson, and Albert Einstein, together with 
ironic comment on their achievements and later effects. Rag- 
time was awarded the National Book Critics Circle Award 
in 1975. The film version was directed by Milos Forman. His 
Loon Lake (1980) dealt with life during the Depression; World’s 
Fair (1985) culminates in a boy’s visit to the New York World’s 
Fair in 1939; and Billy Bathgate was made into a movie. Doc- 
torow’s fiction utilizes the past to explore parallel tendencies 
in the present and the inability of the present to learn from 
the past and escape its errors. His City of God (2000) is a 
theological novel. Its characters attempt to find the coher- 
ence of life and the significance of its representations through 
the events that have befallen them. Rich in its allusions and 
structure, the novel becomes an accounting for the spirit 
of things unseen within the city of man. The March (2005) 
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is about Sherman’s march to the sea in the American Civil 
War. 

Doctorow also wrote a play, Drinks Before Dinner (1979), 
which was first produced at the New York Shakespeare Festi- 
val’s Public Theater. He was a writer-in-residence at the Uni- 
versity of California at Irvine and taught at Sarah Lawrence 
College in Bronxville, New York. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Morris (ed.), Conversations with 
E.L. Doctorow, 1999; M. Tokarczyk, E.L. Doctorow’s Skeptical Com- 
mitment (2000); H. Bloom (ed.), E.L. Doctorow, 2002. 


[Susan Strul / Lewis Fried (274 ed.)] 


“DOCTORS’ PLOT,” the most dramatic anti-Jewish episode 
in the Soviet Union during *Stalin’s regime involving the “un- 
masking” of a group of prominent Moscow doctors, mostly 
Jews, as conspiratorial assassins of Soviet leaders. It was a con- 
tinuation of the “cosmopolitanism” accusations against Jewish 
scientists in the field of medicine. On January 13, 1953, Pravda 
and Radio Moscow announced that nine eminent doctors 
were under arrest and had confessed to murdering two So- 
viet leaders of the past, A.S. Shcherbakov and A.A. Zhdanov 
(who had died in 1945 and 1948, respectively). They were re- 
ported to have also admitted conspiring to murder a number 
of prominent figures in the Soviet armed forces, including 
the war minister, Marshal A.M. Vasilevski, the chief of staff, 
General S.M. Shtemenko, and the popular war hero, Marshal 
1.S. Konev. Six of the nine doctors were Jews. The number of 
arrested grew to 37 through 1952, of which 28 were doctors 
and the others family members. Among them were Professors 
Pevzner, Vinogradov, Ettinger, Vovsi, and others. “Most of the 
participants in the terrorist group,’ read the statement, “were 
connected with the international Jewish bourgeois nationalist 
organization, the Joint’ (*American Jewish Joint Distribution 
Committee) established by American Intelligence ... (in order 
to) conduct extensive espionage terrorist, and other subversive 
work in many countries including the Soviet Union” 

These accusations unleashed panic among the Jews of the 
Soviet Union and were met by reactions of disbelief and fore- 
boding in Western Europe, the U.S.A., and Israel. On January 
19, the Israeli foreign minister, Moshe Sharett, bitterly con- 
demned the Soviet action. A bomb exploded in the courtyard 
of the Soviet embassy in Tel Aviv on February 9, wounding four 
of the staff. Despite prompt apologies from the Israeli govern- 
ment, the U.S.S.R. immediately broke off diplomatic relations. 
The Soviet press now stepped up its attacks on Israel, the “Joint,” 
Wall Street, Zionism, and imperialism. “The pack of mad dogs 
from Tel Aviv,” wrote Yuri Zhukov in Pravda, Feb. 14, 1953, “is 
loathsome and vile in its thirst for blood.” An article published 
in Trud on February 13 noted that the “Joint” had organized 
major anti-government conspiracies not only in the U.S.S.R. 
but in Hungary and Czechoslovakia as well - direct reference 
being made to the *Slansky Trial of November 1952. 

Stalin died on March 5, and on April 3 Pravda announced 
that the doctors were not guilty and had been freed, and 
those responsible for using “impermissible means of inves- 
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tigation” had been arrested. On July 20 diplomatic relations 
between Israel and the Soviet Union were restored. 

The Plot was apparently part of Stalin’s plan for a new 
purge of the top Soviet leadership. It was probably directed 
against Lavrentii Beria, the minister of the interior (MvD), 
who had been responsible for security matters when Shcher- 
bakov and Zhdanov had died. The Pravda editorial of January 
13 specifically criticized “the agencies of state security” that 
had failed to “discover the doctors’ wrecking, terrorist orga- 
nization in time.” (Moreover, the Plot was clearly modeled 
on the 1938 case of G.G. Yagoda, an earlier chief of the Secret 
Police who had been found guilty of recruiting medical spe- 
cialists to murder such prominent citizens as Maxim Gorki.) 
Stalin’s death enabled Beria to regain control of the Secret Po- 
lice (MGB) and merge it with his ministry, the Mvp. The re- 
lease of the doctors and the arrest of their interrogators evi- 
dently formed part of Beria’s desperate, but ultimately futile, 
effort to consolidate his power. Seen in broader perspective, 
the Plot proved to be the last of those macabre “conspiracies” 
that were manufactured during Stalin’s reign but did not reap- 
pear in such a form in the subsequent Soviet regimes, though 
many of the anti-Jewish manifestations that had accompanied 
the Doctor’s Plot were to reemerge later (see *Antisemitism 
in the Soviet Bloc). 

In his secret speech at the Twentieth Party Congress 
(1956) Nikita Khrushchev blamed the Doctors’ Plot on Sta- 
lin, but carefully ignored its antisemitic aspects and even took 
the opportunity to exonerate S.D. Ignatev, who had headed 
the mcs during the Plot, in early 1953. In fact, Ignatev was re- 
elected to the Party’s Central Committee in 1956. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Conquest, Power and Policy in the USSR 
(1962), index; B. Nicolaevsky, Power and the Soviet Elite (1965), pas- 
sim; S. Schwarz, Yevreyi v Sovetskom Soyuze s nachala vtoroy mirovoy 
voyny (1939-65) (1966), passim. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Kosty- 
rchenko, V plenu u krasnovo faraona (1994). 


[Jonathan Frankel] 


DOCZY, LAJOS (1845-1918), Hungarian author, poet, and 
playwright, also known as L. Dux. Déczy, who was born in 
Sopron, studied law at Vienna, and rose to a high position in 
the Austro-Hungarian government. He converted to Christi- 
anity and was made a baron. A founder of the neo-Romantic 
school of Hungarian drama, Déczy became famous mainly 
as a writer of historical plays. One of these, Az utolsé pro- 
‘feta (“The Last Prophet,’ 1869), deals with the destruction of 
Jerusalem. Equally at home with German and Hungarian cul- 
ture, Déczy wrote in, and translated classical works into, both 
languages. His translations include a Hungarian version of 
Goethe’s Faust and a German version of Az ember tragédidja 
(“The Tragedy of Man”) by Imre Madach. Déczy’s most im- 
portant plays are Csok (“Kiss,” 1874), Utols6é szerelem (“Last 
Love,” 1884), and Széchy Maria (1886). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Magyar Irodalmi Lexikon, 1 (1963), 203-4; 


UJE, 31 (1941), 584-50. 
[Baruch Yaron] 
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DOEBLIN, ALFRED (1878-1957), German poet, novelist, 
and physician. Born in Stettin, Doeblin was raised in poverty 
in Berlin in an assimilated family. After studying medicine in 
Berlin and Freiburg from 1900 he started working as a phy- 
sician in 1905; later on he specialized in psychiatry, open- 
ing his own neurological practice in 1911. At the same time, 
Doeblin began publishing in the expressionistic journal Der 
Sturm and wrote his first stories, collected in Die Ermordung 
der Butterblume (1913). He gained fame with Die drei Spruenge 
des Wang-lun (1915; Three Leaps of Wang-Lun, 1991), a novel 
about a Chinese rebel who becomes the apostle of a new re- 
ligion. With this and the following important novels Wallen- 
stein (1920), Berge, Meere und Giganten (1924), and Berlin-Al- 
exanderplatz (1929), Doeblin essentially initiated the modern 
novel in German literature, dealing with the central questions 
of his time such as war, technology, and the metropolis. Even 
though Doeblin left the Jewish community and converted 
to Catholicism, though not until living in exile in the U.S. in 
1941, he never completely abandoned Judaism; on the con- 
trary, particularly in the 1920s, traveling through Poland, he 
participated in the discourse on East European Judaism and 
Zionism. Already in Zion und Europa (1921) he opposed West- 
ern assimilated Judaism with East European Judaism, and even 
more so in his account of his travels through Poland, Reise in 
Polen (1926; Journey to Poland, 1991). After the attack of the 
Jews of the Berlin Scheunenviertel in 1923 he wrote even more 
strongly about Zionism, leaning, however, toward the Jewish 
Territorial Movement founded by Nathan *Birnbaum, with 
whom he was in personal contact (cf. Zionismus und westli- 
che Kultur, 1924). Fleeing from Germany to Zurich and Paris 
in 1933 Doeblin again raised the question of the Jewish peo- 
ple in several essays (Unser Dasein, 1933; Juedische Erneuer- 
ung, 1933). Publishing also in Birnbaum’s journals, Der Ruf 
and Der juedische Volksgeist, at that time, Doeblin still took 
the territorial position, arguing that the Jews should settle not 
only in Palestine but throughout the entire world, a position 
which he changed in favor of Zionism shortly afterwards, as 
reflected in his essay Flucht und Sammlung des Judenvolks 
(1935). After Birnbaum’s death in 1937 and criticism by Ludwig 
*Marcuse, Doeblin abandoned the territorial position (cf. Von 
Fuehrern und Schimmelpilzen, 1938), though he still empha- 
sized the right to a territorial home for the Jews. In 1940 he 
barely escaped from Paris to the United States, as he recounts 
in his autobiographical work Schicksalsreise (1949; Destiny’s 
Journey, 1992). In exile from 1933, he published several im- 
portant novels such as Babylonische Wanderung (1934) and 
Pardon wird nicht gegeben (1935) and began the trilogy No- 
vember 1918 (1938). In 1940, under the guidance of the Jesuits, 
he converted to Catholicism. He described his conversion in 
Der unsterbliche Mensch; Ein religioeses Gespraech (1946). After 
World War 11, Doeblin returned to Europe, living in Paris and 
Germany, where he edited a literary periodical in Mainz and 
completed the trilogy November 1918 with the novels Verrate- 
nes Volk (1948), Heimkehr der Fronttruppen (1949), and Karl 
und Rosa (1950). His last novel Hamlet: oder Die lange Nacht 
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nimmt ein Ende (1956; Tales of a Long Night, 1984) underscores 
his religious journey. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Alfred Doeblin zum siebzigsten Geburtstag 
(1948); R. Links, Alfred Doeblin, Leben und Werk (1965); H.-P. Bay- 
erdoerfer, in: G. Grimm (ed.), Im Zeichen Hiobs (1986); K. Mueller- 
Salget, Alfred Doeblin (1988); T. Isermann, Der Text und das Unsag- 
bare (1989); M. Prangel, in: S. Onderdelinden (ed.), Interbellum und 
Exil (1991), 162-80. 

[Andreas Kilcher (24 ed.)] 


DOEG (Heb. 3x7 ,ANiT 2717), the Edomite, one of Saul’s court 
officials and his trusted adviser (1 Sam. 22:9). The epithet "97X77 
(the Edomite; Ps. 52:2) points up Doeg’s foreign origin. He was 
probably responsible for the king’s property and his herds, as 
can be deduced from his title, “Saul’s chief herdsman” (1 Sam. 
21:8; cf. 1 Chron. 27:28-31). Some read 0°31 (razim, “runners, 
guards”) instead of 0°¥9 (rom, “herdsmen’), and believe that 
he headed a regiment of runners, i.e., the bodyguard of the 
king, who ran before his carriage and executed his orders (cf. 
11 Sam. 15:1). It seems that Doeg attained his important posi- 
tion in the court of Saul after having held a senior appointment 
in Edom before his arrival in Israel. It could also be that his ti- 
tle abbir (Heb. “chief”) was the title of his Edomite office. This 
was in accordance with the policy of Saul and of David, both 
of whom chose experienced men from neighboring countries 
to conduct their administrative affairs. He doubtless adopted 
his master’s religion (1 Sam. 21:8). 

His being an Edomite and a stranger among the servants 
of Saul explains his unswerving loyalty to the king. In con- 
trast to the servants of the king who betrayed him and were 
ready to side with David in exchange for some benefits which 
they could gain, as Saul himself complained, and who re- 
fused to submit information on David’s whereabouts, Doeg 
was the only one to inform the king of the assistance which 
had been extended by *Ahimelech, one of the priests of 
Nob, to David when he fled from Saul (1 Sam. 22:7-10). He 
was also the only one of the royal runners who was ready to 
kill on the king’s orders. He thus put to death 85 of the 
priests of Nob and destroyed the city to its foundations so 
that only Abiathar the son of Ahimelech succeeded in es- 
caping the massacre and finding his way to David (1 Sam. 
2217-20). 

[Josef Segal] 


In the Aggadah 

Doeg was a man of great learning who, however, perverted 
his knowledge for base and selfish ends (Sanh. 106b). He was 
called “Adomi” (Edomite) because he made those who dis- 
puted with him blush (adom, “red”) with shame at their igno- 
rance (Mid. Ps. to 52:4). He suited the law to his own purposes 
when persuading Saul not to kill Agag (ibid.); when maintain- 
ing that Ahimelech’s consultation of the *Urim and Thummim 
on David's behalf (1 Sam. 22:11-19) was illegal (ibid., 52:5); by 
convincing Saul that David’s marriage to Michal had lost va- 
lidity from the day David was declared a rebel (Gen. R. 32:1); 
and by attempting to refute David’s legitimacy because of his 
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descent from Ruth the Moabitess (Yev. 76b-77a). Doeg is re- 
buked, “Thou lovest evil more than good, and lying rather 
than to speak right” (Ps. 52:5), and God says to him, “Are you 
not a mighty man in Torah? Why than boastest thyself in mis- 
chief?” (Sanh. 106b). The variant spellings of Doeg’s name in 
1 Samuel 21:8 and 22:22 are explained: “At first God sits and is 
anxious (4X17, doeg) lest one go out on an evil course. But once 
he does so, He exclaims, “Woe (3717, doyeg) that he has entered 
on an evil path” (Sanh. 106b). Eventually, Doeg’s knowledge 
was taken from him. When he was 34 years old, he was con- 
fronted by three destroying angels, one of whom caused him 
to forget his learning, one burnt his soul, and the third scat- 
tered his ashes in the synagogues and schoolhouses (ibid.). 
According to another tradition, he was slain by his students 
when they saw that his wisdom had departed from him (Yalk. 
Sam. 131). His enmity toward David sprang from the fact that 
David chose a site for the Temple in preference to his own 
(Zev. 54b). Doeg deliberately praised David lavishly in Saul’s 
presence (1 Sam. 16:18) in order to arouse Saul’s wrath against 
him (Sanh. 93b). As a result of his calumny Ahimelech, Ab- 
ner, Saul, and Doeg himself lost their lives (TJ, Pe’ah 1:1). Doeg 
is one of the four commoners who have no place in the olam 
ha-ba, world to come (Sanh. 10:2), and one of those who set 
their eyes upon that which was not proper for them; what they 
sought was not granted to them, and what they possessed was 
taken from them (Sot. gb). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: de Vaux, Anc Isr, 94, 219, 221; Ginzberg, 
Legends, 4 (1954), 74-76; 6 (1959), 241-2; I. Hasida, Ishei ha-Tanakh 
(1964), 100-02. 


DOENMEH (Dénme), sect of adherents of *Shabbetai Zevi 
who embraced Islam as a consequence of the failure of the 
Shabbatean messianic upheaval in the *Ottoman Empire. After 
Shabbetai Zevi converted to Islam in September 1666, large 
numbers of his disciples interpreted his apostasy as a secret 
mission, deliberately undertaken with a particular mystical 
purpose in mind. The overwhelming majority of his adherents, 
who called themselves maaminim (“believers”), remained 
within the Jewish fold. However, even while Shabbetai Zevi 
was alive several leaders of the maaminim thought it essential 
to follow in the footsteps of their messiah and to become Mus- 
lims, without, as they saw it, renouncing their Judaism, which 
they interpreted according to new principles. Until Shabbetai 
Zevi'’s death in 1676 the sect, which at first was centered largely 
in Adrianople (*Edirne), numbered some 200 families. They 
came mainly from the Balkans, but there were also adherents 
from *Izmir, Brusa, and other places. There were a few out- 
standing scholars and kabbalists among them, whose families 
afterward were accorded a special place among the Doenmeh 
as descendants of the original community of the sect. Even 
among the Shabbateans who did not convert to Islam, such 
as *Nathan of Gaza, this sect enjoyed an honorable reputation 
and an important mission was ascribed to it. Clear evidence 
of this is preserved in the commentary on Psalms (written 
c. 1679) of Israel Hazzan of Castoria. 
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Many of the community became converts as a direct 
result of Shabbetai Zevi’s preaching and persuasion. They 
were outwardly fervent Muslims and privately Shabbatean 
maaminim who practiced a type of messianic Judaism, based 
as early as the 1670s or 1680s on “the 18 precepts” which were 
attributed to Shabbetai Zevi and accepted by the Doenmeh 
communities. (The full text was published in English by G. 
Scholem, in: Essays ... Abba Hillel Silver (1963), 368-86.) These 
precepts contain a parallel version of the Ten Commandments. 
However, they are distinguished by an extraordinarily am- 
biguous formulation of the commandment “Thou shalt not 
commit adultery,’ which approximates more to a recommen- 
dation to take care rather than a prohibition. The additional 
commandments determine the relationship of the maaminim 
toward the Jews and the Turks. Intermarriage with true Mus- 
lims is strictly and emphatically forbidden. 

After the death of Shabbetai Zevi the community’s cen- 
ter of activities moved to *Salonika and remained there until 
192.4. Shabbetai’s last wife, Jochebed (in Islam, Aisha), was the 
daughter of Joseph Philosoph, one of the rabbis of Salonika, 
and she returned there from Albania after a brief sojourn in 
Adrianople. Later, she proclaimed her younger brother Jacob 
Philosoph, known traditionally as Jacob *Querido (i.e., “the 
beloved”), as the reincarnation of the soul of Shabbetai Zevi. 
So many different and contradictory traditions exist concern- 
ing the profound upheaval which affected the maaminim of 
Salonika around 1680 and afterward that, for the time be- 
ing, it is impossible to say which is the most reliable. They all 
agree that there was considerable tension between the origi- 
nal Doenmeh community and the followers of Jacob Querido, 
among whom were several of the rabbis of Salonika. As a re- 
sult of their propaganda, two to three hundred families, under 
the leadership of two rabbis, Solomon Florentin and Joseph 
Philosoph, and his son, underwent mass conversion to Islam. 
There are two contradictory accounts of this conversion. One 
dates it in the year 1683, and the other at the end of 1686. It is 
possible that there were two mass conversions, one after the 
other. Many mystical “revelations” were then experienced in 
Salonika, and several pamphlets were written reflecting the 
spiritual tendencies of the various groups. As time went on, 
most of the apostate families from other cities in Turkey mi- 
grated to Salonika and the sect was organized on a more in- 
stitutional basis. During the 18 century the sect was joined 
by other Shabbatean groups, particularly from Poland. Jacob 
Querido demonstrated his outward allegiance to Islam by 
making the pilgrimage to Mecca with several of his follow- 
ers — a course of action which the original Doenmeh commu- 
nity opposed. He died on his return from this journey in 1690 
or 1695, probably in Alexandria. 

Internal conflicts caused a split in the organization and 
resulted in the formation of two sub-sects: one, according to 
Doenmeh tradition, was called Izmirlis (Izmirim) and con- 
sisted of members of the original community, and the other 
was known as the Yaakoviyyim, or in Turkish Jakoblar. A few 
years after Querido’ death another split occurred among the 
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Izmirlis, when around 1700 a new young leader, Baruchiah 
Russo, appeared among them and was proclaimed by his dis- 
ciples to be the reincarnation of Shabbetai Zevi. In 1716 his 
disciples proclaimed him as the Divine Incarnation. Russo was 
apparently of Jewish birth and the son of one of the early fol- 
lowers of Shabbetai Zevi. After his conversion he was called 
“Osman Baba.” A third sub-sect was organized around him. 
Its members were called Konyosos (in Ladino) or Karakash- 
lar (in Turkish). This was considered to be the most extreme 
group of the Doenmeh community. It had the reputation of 
having founded a new faith with a leaning toward religious ni- 
hilism. Its adherents embarked on a new missionary campaign 
to the chief cities of the Diaspora. Representatives were sent 
to Poland, Germany, and Austria, where they were a source 
of considerable excitement between 1720 and 1726. Branches 
of this sect, from which the Frankists later emerged, were 
established in several places. Baruchiah Russo died in 1720 
while still young and his grave was an object of pilgrimage for 
members of the sect until recent times. His son, who became 
the leader of this sect, died in 1781. During the period of the 
French Revolution a powerful leader of one of the sects (either 
the Izmirim or the Baruchiah sect), known as “Deverish Ef- 
fendi,” became prominent. He is perhaps to be identified with 
the Doenmeh preacher and poet, Judah Levi Tovah, several 
of whose poems and homiletical expositions in Ladino were 
preserved in manuscripts belonging to the Doenmeh and are 
now ina number of public collections. 

It soon became clear to the Turkish authorities that these 
apostates, who had been expected to encourage the Jews to 
convert to Islam, had no intention of assimilating, but were 
determined to continue to lead a closed sectarian existence, 
although outwardly they strictly observed the practices of Is- 
lam, and were politically loyal citizens. From the beginning 
of the 18" century, they were called Doenmeh, meaning (in 
Turkish) either “converts” or “apostates.” However, it is not 
clear whether this is a reference to their conversion from Ju- 
daism or to the fact of their not being true Muslims. The Jews 
called them minim (“sectarians”) and among the writings of 
the Salonika rabbis there are several responsa dealing with the 
problems of how they are to be treated and whether they are 
to be regarded as Jews or not. They settled in specific quar- 
ters of Salonika, and their leaders were on friendly terms with 
Sufic circles, and with the dervish orders among the Turks, 
particularly the Baktashi. At the same time they maintained 
secret ties not only with those Shabbateans who had not con- 
verted, but also with several rabbis in Salonika, who, when 
knowledge of the Torah diminished among the Doenmeh, 
were paid for secretly settling points of law for them. These 
relationships were severed only in the middle of the 19" cen- 
tury. This double-faced behavior becomes clear only when 
their ambiguous attitude toward traditional Judaism is taken 
into account. On one level, they regarded the latter as void, 
its place being taken by a higher, more spiritual Torah, called 
Torah de-Azilut (“Torah of Emanation”). But on another level 
there remained certain areas in which they sought to conduct 
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themselves according to the actual Torah of talmudic tradi- 
tion, called Torah di-Beriah (“Torah of Creation’). 

The numerical strength of the Doenmeh is only approx- 
imately known. According to the Danish traveler, Karsten 
*Niebuhr, around 600 families lived in Salonika in 1774, and 
they married only among themselves. Before World War 1 
their number was estimated to be between 10,000 and 15,000, 
divided more or less equally among the three sub-sects, with 
the Konyosos having a slight numerical majority. At first, 
knowledge of Hebrew was common among the Doenmeh 
and their liturgy was originally standardized in Hebrew. This 
can be seen in the part of their prayer book which is still ex- 
tant (Scholem, in: Ks, vols. 18 and 19). However, as time went 
on the use of Ladino increased, and both their homiletic and 
poetic literature was written in that tongue. They continued 
to speak Ladino among themselves up to about 1870 and it 
was only later that Turkish replaced it as the language of ev- 
eryday speech. 

As far as social structure is concerned, there were distinct 
differences among the three sub-sects which developed appar- 
ently between 1750 and 1850. The aristocrats of Doenmeh so- 
ciety were the Izmirlis, who were called Cavalleros in Ladino 
or Kapanjilar in Turkish. These included the great merchants 
and the middle classes, as well as most of the Doenmeh intel- 
ligentsia. They were also the first to show, from the end of the 
19 century, a marked tendency toward assimilation with the 
Turks. The Jakoblar community of Yaakoviyyim included a 
large number of lower- or middle-class Turkish officials, while 
the third and most numerous group, the Konyosos (accord- 
ing to the few available accounts), consisted as time went on 
mainly of the proletariat and artisan classes, e.g., porters, shoe- 
makers, barbers, and butchers. Some say that for a long time 
practically all the barbers of Salonika belonged to this group. 
Each Doenmeh had a Turkish and a Hebrew name (for use 
in Turkish and Doenmeh society respectively). Furthermore, 
they preserved the original Sephardi family names, which are 
mentioned in poems composed in honor of the dead; many 
of these poems have survived in manuscript. Doenmeh cem- 
eteries were used in common by all the sub-sects. In contrast, 
each sect had its particular synagogue (called Kahal - “con- 
gregation”) at the center of its own quarter, concealed from 
the outsider. 

Their liturgies were written in a very small format so 
that they could easily be hidden. All the sects concealed their 
internal affairs from Jews and Turks so successfully that for a 
long time knowledge of them was based only on rumor and 
upon reports of outsiders. Doenmeh manuscripts revealing 
details of their Shabbatean ideas were brought to light and 
examined only after several of the Doenmeh families decided 
to assimilate completely into Turkish society and transmitted 
their documents to friends among the Jews of Salonika and 
Izmir. As long as the Doenmeh were concentrated in Salonika, 
the sect’s institutional framework remained intact, although 
several Doenmeh members were active in the Young Turks’ 
movement which originated in that city. The first administra- 
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tion that came to power after the Young Turk revolution (1909) 
included several ministers of Doenmeh origin, including the 
minister of finance, *Javid Bey, who was a descendant of the 
Baruchiah Russo family and served as one of the leaders of 
his sect. One assertion that was commonly made by many 
Jews of Salonika (denied, however, by the Turkish govern- 
ment) was that *Kemal Atatiirk was of Doenmeh origin. This 
view was eagerly embraced by many of Atatiirk’s religious op- 
ponents in Anatolia. 

With the exchange of population that followed the Greco- 
Turkish war of 1924, the Doenmeh were compelled to leave 
Salonika. Most of them settled in Istanbul, and a few in other 
Turkish cities such as Izmir and Ankara. In the Turkish press 
at that time there was a lively debate about the Jewish charac- 
ter of the Doenmeh and their assimilation. When they were 
uprooted from the great Jewish center of Salonika, assimila- 
tion began to spread widely. Nevertheless, there is reliable evi- 
dence that the organizational framework of the Konyosos sect 
survived, and as late as 1960 many families still belonged to 
this organization. Among the Turkish intelligentsia, one of the 
professors at the University of Istanbul was widely regarded 
as the leader of the Doenmeh. Attempts to persuade them to 
return to Judaism and to immigrate to Israel have borne little 
fruit. Only a few isolated Doenmeh families were among the 
Turkish immigrants to Israel. 

There is hardly any basic difference in religious opinions 
between the Doenmeh and the other sects who believed in 
Shabbetai Zevi. In their literature, as far as it is known, there 
is hardly a mention of their belonging to the Islamic fold. 
Their claim of being the true Jewish community is not unlike 
the claims of the early Christians and the Christian church. 
They preserved their faith in Shabbetai Zevi, who had abro- 
gated the practical commandments of the material Torah and 
had opened up “the spiritual Torah” of the upper world as a 
substitute. The principle of the divinity of Shabbetai Zevi was 
firmly developed and accepted by the sect, as was the threefold 
nature of the upper forces of emanation, called telat kishrei de- 
meheimanuta (“the three bonds of faith”). In addition to their 
abrogation of the practical commandments and their mystical 
trinitarian belief, one factor in particular aroused great op- 
position among their contemporaries. This was their obvious 
inclination to permit marriages which were halakhically for- 
bidden, and to conduct religious ceremonies which involved 
the exchange of wives and which, therefore, bastardized their 
issue according to Jewish law. Accusations of sexual licentious- 
ness were made from the beginning of the 18 century, and 
although many have tried to belittle their importance there 
is no doubt that sexual promiscuity existed for many genera- 
tions. The long sermon of Judah Levi Tovah (published by IR. 
Molcho and R. Shatz, in: Sefunot, 3-4 (1960), 395-521) contains 
a spirited defense of the abrogation of the sexual prohibitions 
contained in the material “Torah of Creation.” Orgiastic cer- 
emonies in fact took place in the main on the Doenmeh Hag 
ha-Keves (“Festival of the Lamb”) which fell on the 2274 of 
Adar and was recognized as a celebration of the beginning of 
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spring. In addition, they celebrated other festivals, connected 
with the life of Shabbetai Zevi and particular events associ- 
ated with their apostasy. They did not abstain from work on 
their festivals in order not to arouse outside curiosity. They 
contented themselves with rituals on the eve of their festivals. 
The Doenmeh liturgy for Tishah be-Av, the birthday of Shab- 
betai Zevi, called Hag ha-Semahot (“Festival of Rejoicing”), 
is extant in Hebrew and contains a Shabbatean adaptation of 
some of the High Holy Day prayers, with the addition of a 
solemn declaration of their Shabbatean creed, consisting of 
eight paragraphs (xs, vol. 18, 309-10). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Scholem, in: Numen, 7 (1960), 93-122 (with 
bibl.); idem, in: Sefunot, 9 (1965), 195-207; idem, in: D,J. Silver (ed.), In 
the Time of Harvest (1963), 368-86; I. Ben-Zvi, The Exiled and the Re- 
deemed (1957), 131-53; idem, in: Sefunot, 3-4 (1960), 349-94; G. Attias 
and G. Scholem, Shirot ve-Tishbahot shel ha-Shabbeta’im (1948). 


[Gershom Scholem] 


DOG. In the Bible the dog is usually spoken of disparagingly, 
the references being however to ownerless dogs which prowl 
in inhabited areas (Ps. 59:7, 15), feed off animal carcasses and 
human corpses (1 Kings 23:38), and attack passersby (Ps. 22:17). 
“Dog” was a derogatory term (11 Kings 8:13) and apparently 
was applied to a male temple-prostitute (cf. Deut. 23:19). How- 
ever, shepherd dogs were bred (Isa. 56:11; Job 30:1). Divergent 
views were expressed by the sages on the rearing of dogs. The 
Mishnah says: “One should not rear a dog unless it is kept on 
a chain” (BK 7:7). There was also opposition to rearing dogs 
in Erez Israel, R. Eleazar declaring that “he who rears dogs is 
like one who rears swine” (ibid. TB 83a). It was however per- 
mitted in a frontier town where “one keeps it chained during 
the daytime and looses it at night” (ibid.) and one amora even 
stated that a man should not live in a town “in which no dogs 
bark” (Pes. 113a). There is no explicit information extant on 
the breeds of dogs reared in biblical times. Pedigree dogs were 
probably raised alongside the local dog, Canis familiaris pu- 
tiatini, of which there were different types. Various breeds of 
dogs appear in Assyrian and Egyptian monuments. The use 
of hunting dogs is attested by an ivory comb from Megiddo 
showing a dog hunting a mountain goat. Mosaics dating from 
mishnaic and talmudic times also depict dogs. The Mishnah 
distinguishes between a common dog, which resembles a wolf, 
and a village or wild dog, which resembles a jackal (Kil. 1:6; 
cf. Ber. 9b). Attacks by mad dogs were a common occurrence; 
the rabbis refer frequently to rabies and give the symptoms by 
which to recognize a mad dog (Yoma 83b, 84a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: ES. Bodenheimer, Ha-Hai be-Erez Yisrael 
(1953), 264-8; idem, Ha-Hai be-Arzot ha-Mikra, 2 (1956), 331-9; J. Fe- 
liks, Kilei Zera’im ve-Harkavah (1967), 121-3; Lewysohn, Zool, 82-89. 
ADD BIBLIOGRAPHY: Feliks, Ha-Zome’ah, 242. 


[Jehuda Feliks] 
DOHANJ, JULIJE (1884-1972), Yugoslav lawyer. Dohanj was 


born and studied in Budapest. He lived first in Karlovo Selo 
in the Banat region, moving later to Novi Sad, the capital of 
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the Vojvodina province, where he had a successful career as 
an advocate. He was a Zionist and for a while even vice presi- 
dent of the Yugoslav Zionist Federation, but in the early 1930s 
he broke away and joined the Revisionist faction of Jabotin- 
sky, which until then had had no adherents there. Under his 
influence the local Zionist group also broke away and be- 
came a center of Revisionism in Yugoslavia. Jabotinsky spoke 
at meetings in Zagreb, Belgrade, and Novi Sad, and the new 
movement, with its Betar youth sections, spread throughout 
the country. In 1935, after Jabotinsky left the Zionist organiza- 
tion, forming the New Zionist Organization, Dohanj presided 
over its Yugoslav branch. In that capacity, he helped organize 
“jllegal” Jewish *immigration via the Danube River and, in 
cooperation with the British Embassy in Belgrade, attempted 
to warn the Yugoslav public of the Nazi danger. 

Dohanj was married to a German woman. Despite this 
fact, or possibly because of it, he was arrested and interro- 
gated, and was ultimately sent to the Gestapo headquarters 
in Berlin, where he was kept imprisoned throughout the war. 
Returning home after the liberation he reopened his office, 
but experiencing problems with the new Communist judi- 
ciary system he soon immigrated to the United States. He 
worked as a government employee and remarried, this time 
to an American. On his retirement in 1967 he moved to Israel, 
settling in Haifa. 

[Zvi Loker (2"¢ ed.)] 


°DOHM, CHRISTIAN WILHELM VON (1751-1820), Ger- 
man historian, economist, and diplomat. He was among the 
first to advocate “reformation” of the Jews and their customs, 
as well as improvement of their civil status. Dohm studied the- 
ology and law, and in 1779 entered the Prussian state service as 
royal archivist in Berlin where he met Moses *Mendelssohn. 
In 1786 and in 1797 he represented Prussia at the Congress 
of Rastatt, and in 1807 entered the service of the Kingdom 
of *Westphalia established by Napoleon. Dohm pursued the 
study of history and political science and wrote a number of 
books on these subjects. 

His well-known work on the Jewish question, Ueber die 
buergerliche Verbesserung der Juden (“On the Improvement 
of the Jews as Citizens”; 1781, 1783”), was undertaken at the 
instance of Mendelssohn who had asked him to draw up a 
memorandum in favor of the Jews of *Alsace. In this work 
Dohm reviews the history of the Jewish people in exile in 
order to point out the constant deterioration of their situa- 
tion as a consequence of oppression and attacks. He argues 
that repression inevitably corrupts the character of the victim 
peoples as evidenced by the history of the Irish and the Gyp- 
sies. These examples are adduced to confirm his description 
of the Jewish character in his own time: “The Jews have wis- 
dom, a sharp intellect, they are assiduous, persevering, and 
are able to find their way in every situation’; their ritual pre- 
cepts, even though they encourage pettiness, educate them 
to fulfill their duty rigorously. On the other hand this nation 
has “an exaggerated tendency... to look out for gain in every 
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way, a love of usury ... defects which are further aggravated 
in many of them by their self-imposed segregation owing to 
their religious precepts as well as rabbinical sophistry.... The 
breaking of the laws of the state restricting trade, the import 
and export of prohibited wares, the forgery of money and pre- 
cious metals are the natural result” of these flaws of character. 
However, “if our reasoning is correct, we shall find that the 
oppression from which they still suffer and the restrictions 
imposed on the trades open to Jews are the true reasons for 
their shortcomings. Concomitantly we have also discovered 
the means by which they can be cured of this corruption so 
as to become better people and more useful citizens.” Dohm 
finds no intrinsic evil in the Jewish religion and literature, and 
argues on this point against the anti-Jewish agitator Johann 
*Eisenmenger. He appreciates the enlightened Jewish intellec- 
tuals of his time, “these admirable men who attained eminence 
in the sciences and the arts.” To eradicate the evil and abol- 
ish its consequences, Dohm suggests a series of measures for 
improving the situation of the Jews and hence their character. 
His proposals reproduce some of the ideas held by proponents 
of Enlightened Absolutism and in some points resemble the 
Toleranzpatent issued at that time by Emperor *Joseph 11. Jo- 
seph Dohm plans to educate the Jews to identify themselves 
more closely to the state, and to serve it, by putting an end to 
oppression and by abolishing the economic restrictions im- 
posed on them, as well as by encouraging them to participate 
in the culture of the environment. The educational effort and 
the grant of equal economic and civil opportunities to the Jews 
would be worthwhile to enlightened governments aiming at 
justice and the increase of their population. The Jews are pref- 
erable to new settlers since “they are more deeply rooted in 
the countries they inhabit than a foreigner can be, even after 
a considerable time; they know no other homeland besides 
the one which they already have and do not long for a home 
in a distant land” 

Dohm thus voiced the climate of opinion prevailing in 
enlightened Christian and Jewish circles of Berlin. He aroused 
German public opinion to consider the Jewish problem as of 
political and social significance. His opinions had wide rever- 
berations and provoked numerous and stormy debates. The 
antisemites accused him of being bought by the Jews. The 
Jewish maskilim were grateful to him for the way in which 
he described the situation of the Jews, and for his aims, with 
which they were basically in agreement. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: FE. Reuss, C.W. Dohms Schrift ueber die bu- 
ergerliche Verbesserung der Juden... (1891); M.W. Rapaport, Chr. W. 
Dohm der Gegner der Physiocratie und seine Thesen (1908); W. Cohn, 
in: ZGJD, 1 (1929), 255-61; Graetz, Gesch, 11 (1900), index; W. Gro- 
nau, Chr. W. Dohm... (Ger., 1824); B. Dinur, Be-Mifneh ha-Dorot 
(1955), index. 


[Haim Hillel Ben-Sasson] 
DOK, a fortress 3 mi. (5 km.) N. of Jericho where Simeon, 


the last of the Maccabean brothers, together with his wife and 
two sons, was murdered in 135 b.c.e. by his son-in-law, Ptol- 
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emy son of Habubu, governor (stratégos) of Jericho (1 Macc. 
16:15). Josephus calls it Dagon (Ant., 13:230) and the place is 
also mentioned in the *Copper Scroll (265:19) found at one 
of the Qumran caves. A Byzantine monastery called Douka/ 
Duca was founded in the vicinity of the site by St. Chariton. 
Dok is identified with Jebel Qarantal (Mons Quarantena); 
the Arabic names for the site are Duk and Dyuk, the first re- 
sembles the original name, but the second version stems from 
popular etymology (Dyuk = chickens). The name of the site 
is also preserved in the nearby village of ‘Ayn al-Dak (ancient 
*Naarah). The mountain of Qarantal commands a strategic 
situation overlooking Jericho to the east and has the remains 
of a small medieval chapel which was recorded by members 
of the Survey of Western Palestine in 1873. The site has not 
been thoroughly excavated, except for a few pits made by E. 
Netzer that revealed an ionic capital. Scattered architectural 
remains at the site, however, do attest to palatial buildings 
having existed at the site at the time of *Herod the Great and 
his successors, as well as during the Byzantine period (nota- 
bly a Corinthian capital decorated with a cross). Roman siege 
works with towers have also been identified around the site 
by Z. Meshel, and a water system that was fed by an aqueduct 
was studied by D. Amit. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Press, Erez, 2 (1948), 181 s.v. Dokim; Van 
Kasteren, in: RB, 6 (1897), 99ff.; Alt, in: PJB, 23 (1927), 30-31; Abel, 
Geog, 1 (1933), 376. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: WJ. Moutton, “A Visit 
to Quarn Sartabeh,” Bulletin of the American School of Oriental Re- 
search 62 (1936): 141-8; Z. Meshel, “The Fortification System During 
the Hasmonean Period,’ in E. Schiller, Zev Vilnay’ Jubilee Volume. 
Vol. 1 (1984): 2542-58. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Amit, “The Wa- 
ter System of Dok Fortress (Dagon),” in D. Amit, Y. Hirschfeld and 
J. Patrich (eds.), The Aqueducts of Ancient Palestine (1989), 223-28; 
D. Pringle, The Churches of the Crusader Kingdom of Jerusalem. A 
Corpus: Volume 1: A-K (1993), 252-58; Y. Tsafrir, L. Di Segni, and J. 
Green, Tabula Imperii Romani. Iudaea - Palaestina. Maps and Gaz- 
etteer. (1994), 112-13; E. Netzer, The Palaces of the Hasmoneans and 
Herod the Great (2001), 70-72; Y. Elitzur, Ancient Place Names in the 
Holy Land: Preservation and History (2004), 358. 


[Michael Avi-Yonah / Shimon Gibson (24 ed.)] 


DOKSHITSY (Pol. Dokszyce), town in Molodechno district, 
Belarus. It passed from Poland to Russia in 1793; was within 
Poland from 1921 to 1939; and afterwards was in the Belorus- 
sian SSR. The Jewish community probably started at the begin- 
ning of the 186 century and increased from 210 Jews in 1766 
to 2,775 (49.1% of the total population) in 1878. It numbered 
2,762 in 1897 (75.8%). The Jews traded in lumber and agricul- 
tural products, exporting to central Poland, Russia, and even 
Leipzig. They were also occupied in crafts and farming. In 
1925 they numbered approximately 3,000. Between the two 
world wars, the Jews lost their markets and were required to 
pay heavy taxes, leading to economic decline. The loan fund 
sponsored by the *American Jewish Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee had 250 members in 1925. There was a Hebrew Tarbut 
school which was the center of Zionist activities. The Germans 
occupied the town on June 22, 1941, creating a ghetto on Sep- 
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tember 30. During Passover 1942, 65 and later 350 Jews were 
executed. The liquidation of the ghetto commenced on May 
29, 1942. It lasted 17 days and about 3,000 Jews were murdered. 
The community was not reestablished after World War 11. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Kermisz, “Akcje”i Wysiedlenia (1946), in- 


dex. 
[Shmuel Spector (274 ed.)] 


DOLGIN, SIMON ARTHUR (1915-2004), U.S. Orthodox 
rabbi and Mizrachi leader. Dolgin was born in Chicago and 
studied at the Hebrew Theological College there, where he 
was ordained in 1939, and received his doctorate in 1959. He 
also received a doctorate in theology from the University of 
Southern California in 1954. From 1939 until 1971, he served 
as rabbi of Beth Jacob Congregation, Beverly Hills, California; 
he was vice president of the Rabbinical Council of America 
from 1966 to 1968. 

A prominent member of the Mizrachi, he was a member 
of the National Council of the Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi, 1943-55, 
and vice chairman of the National Council of Religious Zion- 
ists of America. 

On immigrating to Israel in 1971 he was appointed di- 
rector-general of the Ministry of Religious Affairs, holding 
the office until 1977, when he became head of the Midrashah 
Gevohah le-Torah in Jerusalem, serving simultaneously as 
rabbi of Ramat Eshkol in Jerusalem. In 1978 he was appointed 
chairman of the World Organization of Mizrachi-Ha-Poel 
ha-Mizrachi. 


DOLGINOVO (Pol. Dothinéw), town in Molodechno dis- 
trict, Belarus. It passed from Poland to Russia in 1793; was 
within Poland from 1921 to 1939; and was then in the Belorus- 
sian SSR. Jews settled there at the beginning of the 16 century 
but only formed a community in the 175, numbering 485 in 
1667. Apart from petty trade and crafts, the Jews also exported 
agricultural products through Danzig. A pogrom in 1881 re- 
sulted in the looting and destruction of shops and homes. The 
community numbered 1,194 in 1847; 2,559 in 1897 (out ofa to- 
tal population of 3,551); and 1,747 in 1921 (out of 2,671). Dur- 
ing the interwar years, the loss of the agricultural hinterland 
(Russia) resulted in the decline of the economy. Some Jews 
earned a living by smuggling goods across the border with the 
Soviet Union. Most Jewish children studied in a Hebrew Tar- 
but school. In September 1939 the Soviets abolished all Jewish 
organizations and parties and nationalized the economy. 


[Shmuel Spector (274 ed.)] 


Holocaust Period 

The Jewish population of the city had increased to nearly 5,000 
in 1941. From the outbreak of World War 11 in 1939 until the 
German-Soviet war the town was under Soviet occupation. On 
June 28, 1941, the German army captured it. In August 1941, 22 
men, including the rabbi of the community, were murdered 
by the Germans. On March 3, 1942, in the first mass Aktion 
1,500 Jews were shot to death and cremated on the outskirts 
of the town. On May 1, 1942, a ghetto was set up. During the 
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Shavuot festival that year, the entire community was wiped 
out, except for 500 craftsmen who were spared from imme- 
diate death. In this period groups of Jews fled to the forests 
and joined the partisans operating in Nalibocka Puszcza. 
The few remaining members of the community were mur- 
dered in September 1942. Only about 200 persons survived 
the war as soldiers of the Soviet army drafted in the spring of 
1941, others as members of partisan units, and a number who 
had gone into hiding. The community was not refounded af- 
ter World War 11. 

[Aharon Weiss] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eynikeit (Dec. 3, 1945); material extant in 
Yad Vashem Archives. 


DOLINA, town in Stanislavov district, Ukraine, in Poland be- 
tween 1917 and 1939. Although Jews are mentioned in 1472, a 
community was only established in 1638, when they received a 
permit from the king to build a synagogue and cemetery and 
to trade, on condition that they pay taxes like the other burg- 
ers. After the Austrian annexation they suffered in the years 
1772-1868 from severe restrictions and heavy and humiliat- 
ing taxes. At the end of the 19" century many of the local Jews 
emigrated. The Jewish population was 2,654 in 1900 (29% of 
the total), 2,014 in 1921, and 2,488 in 1931. In the 1920s the 
economic conditions deteriorated. With the help of the Joint 
an orphanage, soup kitchen, and interest-free loan associa- 
tion were established. In the 1930s the economy improved af- 
ter several factories reopened. Between September 1939 and 
June 1941 Dolina was under Soviet rule, with all public life 
terminated and industry and trade nationalized. Dolina was 
occupied by the Germans on July 2, 1941. In the beginning of 
August a group of Hungarian and local Jews was executed in 
a forest near the town. In July 1942 all the Jews from the envi- 
rons were concentrated in Dolina and 3,000 people were mur- 
dered in ditches in the local cemetery. About 50 Jews joined 
the Babi partisan unit, but only five survived along with a few 
who hid in the forests. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Schipper, Kulturgeshikhte fun di Yidn in 
Poyln Beysn Mitlalter (1926), index; Sefer ha-Zikkaron li-Kedoshei 


Bolekhov (1957). 
[Shmuel Spector (2"¢ ed.)] 


DOLITZKI, MENAHEM MENDEL (1856-1931), Hebrew 
and Yiddish poet and novelist. Born in Bialystok, he received 
a traditional Orthodox education and, as a teenager, became 
interested in the ideas of the *Haskalah. At the age of 19 he 
wrote a long satiric poem, Likkui Shenei ha-Meorot, o Shenei 
Zaddikim she-Hibbelu Zeh ba-Zeh (“The Eclipse of Both Lu- 
minaries, or Two Zaddikim Who Harmed One Another, pub- 
lished in Ha-Shahar, 1879, then in book form). In this poem 
he mockingly describes the way of life of the hasidic groups. 
He served as a Hebrew teacher in various towns and in 1881 
was an eyewitness to pogroms in southern Russia, which had 
a profound effect on him. In his poem Ha-Ikkar ve-ha-Nozah 
(“The Farmer and the Feather,” 1884) and his stories Be-Tokh 
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Leva’im (“Among Lions,” Ha-Meliz, 1884, also in book form) 
and Mi-Bayit u-mi-Huz (“From Inside and Outside,’ Ha-Meliz, 
1890-91, also in book form), he described the sufferings of the 
Jews in Russia. After the pogroms he joined the Hibbat Zion 
movement and wrote poems of yearning for Zion in the spirit 
of this movement. The poems are colorless and full of clichés 
but nevertheless exude warmth and innocent romanticism. 
From 1882 to 1892 he lived in Moscow where he worked as 
Hebrew secretary to the philanthropist K.Z. Wissotzky. He 
wrote a biography of Wissotzky called Mofet le-Rabbim (“An 
Example to Many,’ 1894). At the same time he published vari- 
ous collections of letters: Shevet Sofer (“Writer's Pen,” 1883); 
Niv Sefatayim (“Fruit of the Lips,” 1892); and later Ha-Et (“The 
Pen,’ 1906), which include some interesting letters of A. *Mapu 
and P. Smolenskin. In 1892, when the Jews were expelled from 
Moscow, Dolitzki emigrated to New York and was warmly re- 
ceived by the small band of Hebrew maskilim in the U.S. He 
began publishing descriptions of the persecution of Jews in 
Russia in the journal Ha-Ivri, mainly in poetic form. His epic 
poem dealing with the forced conscription of Jewish children 
Ha-Halom ve-Shivro (“The Dream and its Meaning”), which 
he had started in Russia but could not publish there because 
of censorship, appeared in 1904. Despite the efforts of the He- 
braists in the U.S. to assist him, he found no way of making 
a living from Hebrew writing. After working at various jobs 
he finally took up writing for the daily Yiddish press, turn- 
ing out serialized novels which catered to the popular reader. 
He died in Los Angeles. In his youth he was highly regarded 
as a Hebrew writer and poet, and his poems and stories were 
very popular with the Hebrew reading public of his day. J.L. 
Gordon, in a poem dedicated to Dolitzki on his departure 
for America, views him as his heir in Hebrew poetry (“Here, 
take my pen, rise and inherit my place”). However, after his 
arrival in America a period of decline set in, from which he 
never recovered. His last years were spent in poverty, and he 
was quite forgotten. A list of his Hebrew works in translation 
appears in Goell, Bibliography, 20-21. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Waxman, Literature, index; LNYL, 2 (1958), 
444-6; A.R. Malachi, in: Ha-Tekufah, 34-35 (1950). ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: A. Ben-Or, Toledot ha-Sifrut ha-Ivrit ha-Hadashah, 2 
(1951), 44-47. 

[Gedalyah Elkoshi] 


°DOLLFUSS, ENGELBERT (1892-1934), chancellor of Aus- 
tria and leader of the *Christian Social party there. He served 
as chancellor from 1932 until his murder in an attempted Nazi 
putsch. An antisemite, Dollfuss had been instrumental in ex- 
cluding from membership all students “tainted with Jewish 
blood” at a Catholic students’ congress in 1920. During his 
chancellorship a number of covert anti-Jewish measures were 
introduced, and after the crushing defeat of the Social Demo- 
crats in February 1934 he refused to see a Jewish delegation, 
remarking that the Jews should be pleased that he was too busy 
to deal with Jewish affairs. However, Austrian Jewry regarded 
him as a “bulwark against persecution and the horrors of a 
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Nazi regime” (Jc, July 27, 1934) because of his energetic stand 
against Nazism. Dollfuss issued several statements against 
racial antisemitism and was not connected with any official 
action against Jews. His opponents considered the Jews one 
of the pillars of his regime. His murder made him the sym- 
bol of the fight against Nazism. After his murder the Zionist 
leadership of the Jewish community and Chief Rabbi David 
Feuchtwang praised Dollfuss as the renewer of the Austrian 
state and organized mourning services in the synagogues. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Karbach, in: Jsos, 2 (1940), 255-9; G. 
Shepherd, Dollfuss (Eng., 1961); H. Greive, Theologie und Ideologie, 
Katholizismus und Judentum in Deutschland und Oesterreich 1918-1935 


(1969), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C.A. Gulick, Austria from 
Habsburg to Hitler (1948). 


DOLMATOVSKI, YEVGENI ARONOVICH (1915-1994), 
Soviet poet and songwriter. Dolmatovski became known dur- 
ing World War 11 for his collections of patriotic verse, such as 
Pesnya o Dnepre (“Song of the Dnieper,” 1942), and later wrote 
successful songs for postwar patriotic motion pictures. His 
other works include Sozvezdiye (“Constellation,” 1947), prais- 
ing the 16 republics of the U.S.S.R.; the anti-Western Slovo o 
zavtrashnem dne (“A Word about Tomorrow,’ 1949), which 
won the 1950 Stalin Prize; and Iz zhizni poezii (“From the Life 
of Poetry,’ 1965). Dolmatovski signed the 1970 manifesto op- 
posing Jewish emigration from the Soviet Union. 


DOLMENS (“stone table” in Breton, from dol, “table”? and 
men, “stone”), ancient chambers built of a number of un- 
dressed vertical stone slabs (orthostats), usually weighing 
several tons, supporting a single flat capstone. In its original 
state the dolmen was covered over with a heaped-up mound 
of earth or small stones retained by an external ring of stones 
(tumulus). The disappearance of the encompassing mound 
since antiquity has given dolmens their typical table-like ap- 
pearance. The stone chambers were intended to contain hu- 
man remains and as such dolmens are regarded as places of 
burial. The dolmen is the most common ofa series of monu- 
ments of proto-historic date called megaliths (structures built 
of massive undressed stone blocks), notably stone circles, 
standing stones (menhirs), and cists in cairns. Dolmens have 
been found across the world (see Joussaume) indicating that 
this form of burial was reinvented in different cultural centers. 
The idea that dolmens reflect patterns of diffusion (e.g., G. El- 
liot-Smith, who believed that the megaliths of Europe were 
built by wandering Egyptians) is no longer held by scholars. 
Burial in dolmens, or within stone cairns or tumuli, is charac- 
teristic of the southern Levant during much of the late fourth 
and third millennia B.c.£. 

They are characteristic of regions where the geology 
does not provide natural caves or where the rock is difficult 
to quarry. Dolmens usually appear in groups (“fields”) and 
they number in the hundreds. Some of the best examples are 
known from the Golan Heights and Transjordan (where there 
are fields of between 300 and 1000 each). In Palestine most 
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of the dolmens have been found in the north, with isolated 
examples known further south (e.g., at Yiftahel). However, 
cairn and tumuli burials are known in southern Palestine as 
well, but their stone-built burial cists lack the monumental 
orthostats and massive capstones of the dolmens. An inter- 
esting field of tumuli with cist burials of this sort was investi- 
gated at Ramat ha-Nadiv in the Carmel Hill range. The oldest 
dolmens in the Near East are said to come from el-Adeimeh, 
9 miles (15 kms.) southeast of Jericho, which was believed by 
Stekelis to be the cemetery of the Chalcolithic site of Tuleilat 
Ghassul, but there is uncertainty about this dating and they 
are more likely to be from the Early Bronze I. A series of ex- 
traordinary dolmens was investigated at Ala Safat in Transjor- 
dan, some of which had chambers that were accessed through 
stone slabs hewn with portholes. These too are dated to the 
Early Bronze Age. A correlation between the distribution of 
dolmen fields and Early Bronze Age settlements was pointed 
out by Vinitsky for the Golan. In the Golan a major study of 
dolmen fields was undertaken by Epstein, who noticed five 
types based on methods of construction and on the state of 
their preservation. Previous studies on dolmens have concen- 
trated on typology, function, and date, but in-depth studies of 
dolmen landscapes have yet to be undertaken and may very 
well reveal evidence for various forms of social stratification. 
At er-Ramthaniyyeh in the Golan, for example, one “free- 
standing” type of dolmen existed within a field which other- 
wise only had tumuli-dolmens. Variation in monument type 
has also been noted by Greenberg within the dolmen fields 
of the Transjordan, as well as within the tumuli field at Ra- 
mat ha-Nadiv, suggesting the existence of a hierarchy within 
the populations they served. The general consensus of opin- 
ion is that dolmens served populations from a non-sedentary 
pastoralist background. Dolmens are notoriously difficult to 
date. The earliest artifacts found in them are dated to the In- 
termediate Bronze Age (EB IV; circa 2000 B.C.E.), but it seems 
likely that they were periodically reused or rebuilt for burial 
purposes throughout the protohistoric period, beginning with 
the Early Bronze I (late fourth millennium B.c.£.) and culmi- 
nating with the Intermediate Bronze Age which was probably 
the last period in which the practice of dolmen construction 
persisted; this would account for the fact that most of the ar- 
tifacts (mainly weapons, pottery, and some jewelry) found in 
dolmens date from this period. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Stekelis, Les monuments mégalithiques 
de Palestine (1935); E. Turville-Petre, “Dolmen Necropolis Near Ker- 
azeh, Galilee, in: Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement, 
64 (1931), 155-66; D. Bahat, “The Date of the Dolmens Near Kibbutz 
Shamir,’ in: 1£J, 22 (1972): 44-46; C. Epstein, “Dolmens Excavated in 
the Golan’, ‘Atiqot (English Series), 17 (1985): 20-58; K. Yassine, “The 
Dolmens: Construction and Dating Reconsidered,” in: BASOR, 259 
(1985), 63-69; R. Joussaume, Dolmens for the Dead: Megalithic-Build- 
ing Throughout the World (1988), 251-58, Chap. 9: “The Near East”; 
M. Zohar, “Rogem Hiri: A Megalithic Monument in the Golan, in: 
IEJ, 39 (1989), 18-31; C. Dauphin and S. Gibson, “Ancient Settlements 
in their Landscapes: The Results of Ten Years of Survey on the Golan 
Heights (1978-1988), in: Bulletin of the Anglo-Israel Archaeological 
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Society, 12 (1992-1993): 7-31; L. Vinitsky, “The Date of the Dolmens in 
the Golan and Galilee: A Reassessment,’ in: Tel Aviv, 19 (1992), 100-12; 
R. Greenberg, “The Ramat Hanadiv Tumulus Field, in: Y. Hirschfeld 
(ed.), Ramat Hanadiv Excavations (2000), 583-614. 

[Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


DOLNI KOUNICE (Ger. Kanitz; Heb. y?1?), small town in 
Moravia, Czech Republic. Jews were living there from the end 
of the 14** century. A “Jewish judge” is mentioned in 1581. The 
synagogue was destroyed by the Swedes in 1643; rebuilt im- 
mediately, it existed until the Holocaust. About the end of the 
17 century several conventions of the Moravian communities 
were held in Dolni Kounice. Jews there were able to acquire 
real estate until the regulations imposing the *Familiants sys- 
tem were introduced in 1727; these also limited the number of 
families permitted to reside in the locality to 111. There were 16 
“Jewish houses” registered in 1674 and 35 in 1823. Dolni Kou- 
nice was one of the political communities (*politische geme- 
inde). The community numbered 595 in 1848; 206 in 1900; 71 
in 1921; and 53 in 1930 (1.6% of the total population), of whom 
41 declared their nationality as Jewish. The Jewish quarter was 
destroyed by fire in 1823, and in 1862 by flood. Dolni Kounice 
was the birthplace of the historian Gotthard *Deutsch. The 
historian Heinrich *Flesch was appointed rabbi there in 1894. 
The Jews in Dolni Kounice were deported to the Nazi death 
camps in 1942 and perished there. The synagogue equipment 
and pinkas (minute-book) of the hevra kaddisha were depos- 
ited in the central Jewish Museum in Prague. No community 
was reestablished after World War 11. The synagogue building 
was restored by the authorities in 1969. Ancestors of Austrian 
chancellor Bruno *Kreisky were from Dolni Kounice. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Gold (ed.), Juden und Judengemeinden 
Maehrens... (1929), 267-78; H. Flesch, in: Jaayé, 2 (1930), 285-92; 
idem, in: M. Stein (ed.), Jahrbuch des traditionstreuen Rabbiner-Ver- 
bandes in der Slowakei (1923), 47-83; idem, in: Jahrbuch zur juedischen 
Volkskunde, 2 (1924/25), 617-18; I. Halpern, Takkanot Medinat Mehrin 


(1951), index, s.v. Kuniz. 
[Meir Lamed] 


DOLINI KUBIN (Slovak Dolny Kubin; Hung. Alsékubin), 
town in N. Slovakia, now Slovak Republic. According to 
existing documentation, Jews arrived in the city of Dolni 
Kubin, and in the Orava region, by the beginning of the 18" 
century, though it can be assumed that they were in the area 
earlier. 

Moravian Jews were the pioneers of Jewish settlement 
in the entire region of northern upper Hungary, from Cadca 
to Bardejov. *Holesov Jewry, in northern Moravia, settled 
in many Jewish cities of this region, including Dolni Kubin 
in 1710. During their initial years in the city, the Jews rented 
houses from local inhabitants and were quick to exploit the 
city’s strategic location between Cracow and Vienna for busi- 
ness purposes. In 1775 the Jews built their first synagogue. 
They also acquired land for a cemetery. 

In 1780 there were 112 Jews in the Orava region; in 1801, 
668; in 1840, 2,333; and in 1900, 3,197 (probably the peak). In 
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the town of Dolni Kubin the Jewish population rose from 124 
in 1835 to 680 in 1921 but then dropped to 248 in 1940 (of a 
total 2,005). 

In 1870 the community split into an Orthodox and a *Ne- 
olog congregation. It was reunited as a *status quo community 
in 1886. The Zionist movement in Dolni Kubin was one of the 
first in Hungary. Moric Greunwald was among the founders 
of the World Mizrachi movement and was a personal friend 
of Theodor *Herzl. He participated in the second and third 
World Zionist Congresses. At the end of World War 1 a wave 
of pogroms shook the region. Jewish war veterans fought off 
threatening mobs. 

In September 1938 Slovak autonomy was proclaimed, 
and on March 14, 1939, the independent Slovak state came 
under German protection. From the outset Jews were perse- 
cuted. On June 5, 1942, the Jews of Dolni Kubin and the vi- 
cinity were dispatched to the Zilina transit camp, and from 
there to extermination camps in Poland. In 1947, 27 Jews lived 
in Dolni Kubin, most of them leaving in 1948-49. The syna- 
gogue became a movie house. In 1991, a memorial to the vic- 
tims of the Holocaust was erected in the presence of President 
Vaclav Havel. It was the first such ceremony since the fall of 
Communism in Slovakia. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Magyar Zsid6 Lexikon (1929), 32, S.v. Al- 
sokubin; M. Lanyi and H. Propperné Békefi, A szlovenszk6i zsidé 
hitkézségek torténete (1933), 225-9; Monumenta Hungariae Judaica, 
7 (1963), 323-5; J. Bato, in: Uj Kelet (Feb. 11, 12, 13, 1969); B. Tomas- 
choff, ibid. (May 15, 1970). 

[Yeshayahu Jelinek (274 ed.)] 


DOMALSKY, I. (Mikhail Davidovich Baytalsky; 1903-1978), 
Russian poet and publicist. Domalsky was born in the village 
of Chernovo in Odessa province. He participated in the Civil 
War and was a Komsomol (Communist Youth League) activ- 
ist in the Ukraine. Together with M. Elko, he wrote the popu- 
lar song “Po moryam - po volnam” (“Over the Seas - Over 
the Waves”). In the 1920s he worked as a journalist for news- 
papers in Kharkov and the Donbass. In 1930 he moved from 
the Donbass to Moscow where he worked on the staff of the 
newspapers Vechernyaya Moskva and Izvestia. Accused of 
Trotskyism, he was arrested and served two terms in forced 
labor camps in Vorkuta (1936-41 and 1950-56). He was a sol- 
dier in World War 11 and after his demobilization he worked 
as a metalworker in Eysk. While imprisoned Domalsky be- 
gan to write poetry (c. from 1951) in which he expressed his 
passionate longing for Israel. The poems were smuggled out 
of the U.S.S.R. and published in Israel under the pseudonym 
D. Seter (Hebrew for “hidden”) with parallel Hebrew transla- 
tion. The book of poems was edited by Avraham Shlonsky and 
Moshe Sharett under the title Pridet vesna moya (“My Spring 
Will Come,’ 1962, 1975). 

In 1956 Domalsky was rehabilitated. He then moved to 
Nalchik where he began to write his memoirs, chapters of 
which appeared in Moscow in the samizdat (self-publishing) 
journal Evrei v SSSR (“Jews in the Soviet Union,” 17, 1979) and 
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in Israel in the journals Vremya i my (“Time and We,’ 11, 1978) 
and 22 (5, 1979). 

In 1970 Domalsky moved to Moscow where, under vari- 
ous pseudonyms, he was actively involved both in the general 
democratic and Jewish samizdats. In 1975 his book Russkie 
yevrei vchera i segodnya (“Russian Jews Yesterday and Today”) 
was published in Tel Aviv. In 1977 he wrote a sociological essay 
“Novoye v antisemitizme” (“What is New in Antisemitism?”) 
which appeared in the collection Antisemitizm v Sovetskom 
Soyuze. Yego korni i posledstviya (“Antisemitism in the Soviet 
Union, its Roots and Consequences,” Tel Aviv, 1979). In these 
publications Domalsky explained the mechanism of official 
Soviet antisemitism. 

Domalsky died in Moscow. According to his wishes his 
remains were brought to Israel in 1979 and buried in kibbutz 
Gelil Yam near Herzliyyah. 


[The Shorter Jewish Encylopaedia in Russian] 


DOMBROVENTL, Jewish agricultural colony in Bessarabia, 
founded in 1836 on 1,287 hectares (approx. 3,217 acres) of 
land bought by settlers from Podolia. It developed the most 
advanced level of farm economy in the Jewish colonies in 
the region. Of the 371 families (1,874 persons) living there in 
1899, 139 owned land with an average holding of 9.2 hectares 
(approx. 32% acres) per family; an additional 2,325 hectares 
(approx. 5,812 acres) were held on lease. The colony owned 
then 31 plows and 3,517 sheep and goats. A school was opened 
in 1900, to which the writer K.R. Abramowich-Ginzburg was 
appointed principal. Under the Romanian agrarian reform of 
1922, 182 Jews in Dombroveni received 413 hectares (approx. 
1,032 acres). The 303 members registered in the loan fund op- 
erating locally in 1925 included 225 farmers, 21 artisans, and 24 
merchants. In 1930 there were in the colony 1,198 Jews (87.3% 
of the total population). 

[Eliyahu Feldman] 
Holocaust Period 
After occupation by the Soviet army in June 1940, the rabbi 
and community leaders of Dombroveni were exiled to Sibe- 
ria; Jewish property was confiscated in stages and all Zionist 
activity outlawed. In 1941, in the interval between the with- 
drawal of the Soviet forces and the entry of German-Roma- 
nian troops, Dombroveni was plundered by the inhabitants 
of the nearby villages, and the Jews fled to the outlying fields. 
When they were caught by the Romanian troops they were all 
concentrated in the school courtyard, robbed of their money 
and jewelry, and ordered to leave the place. Those who turned 
west were murdered by the Germans they met en route; others 
turned east and reached the Dniester, where some succeeded 
in crossing the river with the help of the remaining Soviet au- 
thorities and took refuge in the Soviet Union. Still others were 
caught by Romanians and dispatched to *Transnistria, where 
they were either killed or died of starvation and disease. The 
settlement itself was leased out and all the property seized and 


distributed among local peasants. 
[Jean Ancel] 
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DOMENICO GEROSOLIMITANO (c. 1552-1621 or later), 
apostate and censor of Hebrew books. Born in Jerusalem, 
Domenico, whose Jewish name is unknown, received a tal- 
mudic and kabbalistic education at Safed and also studied 
mathematics and medicine. At first he was active as a rabbi, 
then practiced medicine in Cairo, and later became physi- 
cian to the sultan in Constantinople. In 1593 he converted to 
Christianity and served the Inquisition as censor of Hebrew 
books first at Mantua and nearby towns, then at Monferrato, 
Milan, and Rome. In Rome Domenico became a member of 
the Collegio dei Neofiti, where he taught Hebrew in addition 
to his work as a censor. Parts of his Hebrew autobiography 
were published by Guidi (Festschrift... A. Berliner, 176 ff.) and 
by G. Sacerdote. Domenico’s writings, mostly in manuscript 
form, include an “Index Expurgatorius,” the Sefer ha-Zikkuk, 
which lists all passages in Hebrew literature to which the In- 
quisition objected; a translation into Hebrew of the New Tes- 
tament and the Apocrypha; and anti-Jewish, pro-Christian 
sermons in Italian. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Bartolocci, Bibliotheca magna rabbinica, 
2 (1678), 281-3; P.S. Medici, Catalogo de’ neofiti illustri... (Florence, 
1701), 13-15; Wolf, Bibliotheca, 3 (1727), 210; G. Sacerdote, in: REJ, 30 
(1895), 257-83; W. Popper, Censorship of Hebrew Books (1899), in- 
dex, s.v. Sefer ha-Zikkuk; 1. Guidi, in: Festchrift... A. Berliner (1903), 
176-9; N. Porges, ibid., 273-95; I. Sonne, Expurgation of Hebrew 


Books (1943), 9-11. 
[Alfredo Mordechai Rabello] 


DOMESTIC PEACE (Heb. n°3 01, shelom bayit). The Jew- 
ish tradition visualizes God as seeking peace: in the heavenly 
spheres, between the nations on earth, and especially between 
*husband and wife. Since every man is considered a king in 
his own household, Scripture regards a man who establishes 
peace in his house as a sovereign who establishes peace in his 
dominion (ARN! 28:3). The rabbis sensed that the ultimate 
achievement of peace on earth depends upon its achievement 
in the smallest social unit - the *family. They also said that 
God’s presence leads to peace in the home. However, the view 
that “Great is peace that reigns between husband and wife” 
had legal and moral consequences as well. It was permitted to 
tell a lie for the sake of domestic tranquility. God Himself had 
done this when He reported to Abraham on Sarah’s soliloquy 
(Gen. 18:12-13 and BM 87a). Moreover, the practice of Jewish 
women to light candles every Sabbath eve, established by the 
rabbis as one of the principle commandments to be performed 
by females, is expressly for the purpose of promoting an atmo- 
sphere of warmth and peace on the holy day. The rabbis que- 
ried which of two commandments is to enjoy preference when 
there are insufficient funds for both, Sabbath or Hanukkah 
candles, and ruled that Sabbath candles were more important 
because they contributed to shelom bayit (Shab. 23b). 

That God strongly desired shelom bayit was derived espe- 
cially from the fact that according to the *sotah ritual (Num. 
5:11-31), He had permitted His holy name to be inscribed on 
parchment which was placed in water, though He knew that 
His name would thus be erased by the liquid. Yet He lent His 
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name to this abuse that He might be a party to the restora- 
tion of marital tranquility. However, the rabbis in many places 
cautioned husbands not to make it necessary to resort to the 
ritual altogether. They should behave properly and not be ty- 
rannical or jealous (Sot. 2b). Because of the principle that one 
cannot be expected to live with a snake under one roof, the 
rabbis ruled that the husband would not have the right to ex- 
act from his wife an accounting under oath with regard to her 
management of household goods (Ket. 86b). Either the rela- 
tionship was one of trust, they stated, or it was better for it to 
be terminated. It is apparent from the Bible that the institution 
of polygamy was frowned upon because of shelom bayit long 
before it was abolished by the ban of R. *Gershom, in about 
the year 1000. The patriarchs Abraham and Jacob, who had 
more than one wife, had domestic strife; the prophet Samuel 
was born in such a home; and the kings suffered harmful in- 
trigues because of their harems. There could hardly be shelom 
bayit when there was more than one mistress of the household, 
and the Bible proves this by its description of the relationship 
between the two wives of the same man by the word zarah, 
which also means misfortune and suggests that two wives of 
one husband can only bring grief to each other and to the 
home. Because of shelom bayit, husbands were urged to heed 
their wives’ counsel (see the commentary of Me’iri on BM 59a) 
with regard to all household affairs, and especially the feeding 
and clothing of the sons and daughters. This, however, is only 
one of numerous rules involving the love and honor due to 
a wife from her husband and the husband’s legal obligations 
because of the marital relationship. Moreover, for the sake of 
shelom bayit, a husband whose parents unjustly find fault with 
his wife is not required to please his parents by showing his 
agreement with them thereby angering his wife (Sefer Hasidim, 
564). Thus even the fifth commandment of the Decalogue, to 
honor one’s parents, is superseded by shelom bayit. 


[Emanuel Rackman] 


DOMESTIC VIOLENCE, behavior used by one partner to 
control the other; it can include verbal, emotional, sexual, and 
physical abuse and cuts across social strata. Although men 
can be abused, most victims are women. Children in abusive 
households are likely to have been abused or to have witnessed 
abuse. In recent decades, the term “domestic violence” has 
replaced “wife beating” or “wife battering”; such behavior is 
also referred to as “relationship violence,’ “domestic abuse,’ 
and “violence against a spouse.” 

Domestic violence is not a new issue among Jews. Al- 
though the word 727 (strike, blow, hit, beat) appears in the 
Bible, it is not associated with wife beating until talmudic 
times and even then it is not overtly discussed. The most useful 
source in the study of wife beating is responsa literature (rang- 
ing from geonic times to the present). There are a variety of 
attitudes towards domestic violence found in these texts, with 
some decisors who declare it unlawful while others justify it 
under certain circumstances. Gratuitous abuse, striking a wife 
without a reason, is unlawful and forbidden by all. However, 
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the attitude of rabbinic sources toward perceived “bad wives” 
is ambivalent, and wife beating is occasionally sanctioned if 
it is for the purpose of chastisement or education. 


Medieval Attitudes in the Muslim World 

*Zemah ben Paltoi, gaon of Pumbedita (872-90), allowed a 
man to flog his wife if she was guilty of assault. Rabbi *Yehu- 
dai b. Nahman (Yehudai Gaon, 757-61) wrote that: “...when 
her husband enters the house, she must rise and cannot sit 
down until he sits, and she should never raise her voice against 
her husband. Even if he hits her she has to remain silent, be- 
cause that is how chaste women behave” (Ozar ha-Geonim, 
Ket. 169-70). The ninth-century gaon of Sura, *Sar Shalom b. 
Boaz (d. c. 859 or 864), distinguished between an assault on 
a woman by her husband and an assault on her by a stranger. 
The gaon of Sura’s opinion was that the husband's assault on 
his wife should be judged less severely, since the husband had 
authority over his wife (Ozar ha-Geonim, BK 62:198). 

In his Mishneh Torah, Moses *Maimonides (1135-1204) 
recommended beating a bad wife as an acceptable form of dis- 
cipline: “A wife who refuses to perform any kind of work that 
she is obligated to do, may be compelled to perform it, even 
by scourging her with a rod” (Ishut 21:10). The responsa of R. 
Solomon b. Abraham *Adret (Rashba, 1235-1310) include ex- 
amples of husbands who occasionally or habitually use force; 
few of these men are brought to court for beating a wife in 
a moment of anger. However, there are instances in Rashba’s 
responsa of wives who considered the rabbis as allies against 
violent husbands (Adret, vol. 5, no. 264; vol. 7, no. 477; vol. 8, 
no. 102; vol. 4, no. 113). 


Medieval Attitudes in Ashkenaz 
Responsa from 12'»- and 13''-century France and Germany 
express a rejection of wife beating without any qualifications 
in a Jewish society in which women held high social and eco- 
nomic status. This attitude is reflected in a proposed takkanah 
(regulation supplementing the talmudic halakhah) of R. Perez 
b. Elijah, who believed that “one who beats his wife is in the 
same category as one who beats a stranger”; he decreed that 
“any Jew may be compelled on application of his wife or one of 
her near relatives to undertake by a herem not to beat his wife 
in anger or cruelty so as to disgrace her, for that is against Jew- 
ish practice.” If the husband refused to obey, the court could 
assign her maintenance according to her station and accord- 
ing to the custom of the place where she dwelled. It is not clear 
whether this takkanah ever received serious consideration. 
Some Ashkenazi rabbis considered battering as grounds 
for forcing a man to give a get. Rabbi *Meir b. Baruch of 
Rothenburg (Maharam, c. 1215-1293) and R. *Simhah b. Sam- 
uel of Speyer (d. 1225-1230) wrote that a man has to honor his 
wife more than himself and that is why his wife and not his fel- 
low man should be his greater concern. R. Simhah argued that 
like Eve, “the mother of all living” (Gen. 3:20), a wife is given 
to a man for living, not for suffering. She trusts him and thus it 
is worse if he hits her than ifhe hits a stranger. R. Simhah lists 
all the possible sanctions. If these are of no avail, he not only 
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recommends a compelled divorce, but allows one that is forced 
on the husband by gentile authorities. This is highly unusual 
since rabbis rarely endorse forcing a man to divorce his wife 
and it is even rarer to suggest that the non-Jewish community 
adjudicate internal Jewish affairs. Although many Ashkenazi 
rabbis quoted his opinions with approval, they were over- 
turned by most authorities in later generations, starting with 
R. Israel b. Pethahiah *Isserlein (1390-1460) and R. *David b. 
Solomon Ibn Abi Zimra (Radbaz, 1479-1573). In his respon- 
sum, Radbaz wrote that R. Simhah “exaggerated on the mea- 
sures to be taken when writing that [the wifebeater] should be 
forced by non-Jews (akum) to divorce his wife ... because [if 
she remarries] this could result in the offspring [of the illegal 
marriage, according to Radbaz] being declared illegitimate 
(mamzer)” (part 4, 157). Sixteenth-century responsa seem to 
acknowledge that wife beating is wrong, yet they avoid releas- 
ing the woman from the bad marriage. These evasive positions 
vis-a-vis relief for a beaten wife are part of halakhah and rest 
on the husband’s dominant position in marriage. 


Contemporary Perspectives 

For many years there was a myth that domestic violence 
among Jewish families was infrequent. However, there is much 
data demonstrating that domestic abuse is a significant and 
under-recognized behavior in Jewish communities in Israel 
and the Diaspora. Jewish women typically take twice as long 
to leave battering relationships than other women for fear that 
they will lose their children and because they are aware of the 
difficulties in obtaining a get, the Jewish divorce decree which 
is dependent on the abusive husband’s consent. The major hal- 
akhic stance in the early 21*t century continues to support the 
central role and authority of the husband and domestic abuse 
is not automatic grounds for Jewish divorce. Rabbinic courts 
tend to favor men who promise to reform their behavior (she- 
lom bayit) and often force women to return to their vicious 
husbands or lose their rights to maintenance and property and 
custody of children. An abused woman whose husband refuses 
to give her a divorce is considered an *agunah, a chained or 
anchored woman. 

The problem of domestic violence in Israel surfaced in 
the media during the first Gulf War in 1991 when soldiers were 
not mobilized and husbands and wives (and their children) 
were forced to be together in sealed rooms. Beginning in the 
1990s the rate of husbands murdering wives spiralled upwards 
in Israel and this trend has continued, with over 200 spousal 
murders reported by 2002. 

Jewish Women International (jw1) is among contempo- 
rary organizations addressing the plight of victims of domestic 
abuse. It has developed resources for Jewish women and an 
information guide for rabbis. yw1 coordinated international 
conferences on Jewish domestic violence (2003 and 2005) ad- 
dressing this behavior in the U.S., Israel, South America, and 
the Fsu. An inter-denominational group, the Jewish Institute 
Supporting an Abuse-Free Environment (J-sAFE), promotes a 
Jewish community in which all institutions and organizations 
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conduct themselves responsibly and effectively in addressing 
the wrongs of domestic violence. Its goal is to promote uni- 
versal standards for training and policies that prevent abuse, 
that ensure that victims are treated supportively and appro- 
priately, and that perpetrators are held accountable, thereby 
promoting a safer environment for all children and adults. In 
recent years, some rabbinic authorities, shocked by the grow- 
ing murder rate, have made initial efforts to address the situ- 
ation of women in abusive marriages. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Gardsbane (ed.), Healing and Whole- 
ness: A Resource Guide on Domestic Abuse in the Jewish Community 
(2002); N. Graetz, Silence is Deadly: Judaism Confronts Wifebeating 
(1998); A. Grossman, Pious and Rebellious: Jewish Women in Europe 
in the Middle Ages (Heb., 2001; Eng., 2004); C.G. Kaufman, Sins of 
Omission (2003); M. Scarf, Battered Jewish Wives: Case Studies in the 
Response to Rage (1988); J.R. Spitzer and Julie Ringold, When Love in 
Not Enough: Spousal Abuse in Rabbinic and Contemporary Judaism 
(1985, 1991, 1995); M.A. Straus and Richard J. Gelles, “Societal Change 
and Change in Family Violence from 1975 to 1985 as Revealed by Two 
National Surveys,” in: Journal of Marriage and the Family, 48 (1986), 
465-479; A. Twerski, The Shame Born of Silence: Spouse Abuse in the 


Jewish Community (1996). 
[Naomi Graetz (2™4 ed.)] 


DOMICILE. 


Definitions 

In contrast to “residence,” which is the place of physical abode, 
domicile is that place where a man has his true, fixed, and 
permanent home and principal establishment and to which 
whenever he is absent he has the intention of returning. For 
example, in matters governed by local custom, a man is bound 
to follow the practices of his place of domicile (lex loci domici- 
lii) if they conflict with those of the locality in which he hap- 
pens to be residing (Pes. 51a; Maim. Yad, Yom Tov, 8:20; see 
also *minhag). There is also a distinction between “resident” 
and “inhabitant,” the latter term implying a more fixed and 
permanent abode than the former and imposing privileges 
and duties to which a mere resident would not be subject. 
Thus, one who uttered a vow not to derive any benefit from 
the “inhabitants” of a certain city (anshei ha-ir, benei ha-ir) is 
forbidden to do so from those who have resided there more 
than 12 months, but is permitted to derive benefit from anyone 
residing there less than that. If, however, his vow was not to 
derive any benefit from the “residents” of the city (yoshevei ha- 
ir), he is forbidden to do so from anyone who has lived there 
for more than 30 days (BB 8a; Maim. Yad, Nedarim, 9:17). 


Intention to Establish Domicile 

Intention in the matter of establishing domicile may be 
avowed, implied, or construed. Occasionally, these types are 
in conflict with one another, and authorities have disagreed 
as to the relative strength of each type. A famous case is that 
of the observance of the second day of a festival. Inhabitants 
of the Land of Israel keep one day; those of the Diaspora keep 
two (see *Festivals). The settled law is that people traveling 
between the Land of Israel and the Diaspora follow the prac- 
tice of the place to which they have arrived if their avowed 
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intention is to establish domicile there (Sh. Ar., oH 496:3, 
and commentaries). But the following geonic responsum il- 
lustrates how implied intention or circumstantial factors can 
modify the settled law: 

African Jews who have married in the Land of Israel and 
reside there: If 12 months have as yet not elapsed since they 
took up residence, they are obligated to keep two days follow- 
ing their place of origin; for this have the rabbis (BB 7b) taught, 
“How long must one reside in a city in order to be considered 
as one of its inhabitants? - 12 months.” If, however, 12 months 
have elapsed, then thereafter — even if their avowed intention 
is to return - they follow the practice of the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem until they actually return to their homes. 

The foregoing refers to people going to the Land of Israel 
from Africa. As for people, however, who go to the Land of 
Israel from Babylonia which has two talmudic academies: 

If their avowed intention is to return - even though many 
years have elapsed - they keep the more stringent practices of 
both localities. If, however, they do not have the avowed in- 
tention of returning, they follow the practices of the Land of 
Israel whether this will make for more stringent or for more 
lenient observance (Ozar ha-Geonim, ed. by B.M. Lewin, 3, 
pt. 2 (1930), 72, Pes. 51, no. 175). 


Domicile as a Source of Obligations 

The Talmud has a series of rules according to which the length 
of residence in a place determines the extent to which one be- 
comes obligated to participate in local activities and to per- 
form communal duties. Thirty days’ residence carries with it 
the obligation to contribute to the communal soup kitchen 
maintained for the poor (tamhui). It also renders one subject 
to the rules of the apostate city (*Ir ha-niddahat; Sanh. 1124). 
Three months’ residence carries with it the additional obli- 
gation to contribute to the general charity fund of the com- 
munity; six months’ to the fund which provided clothing for 
the poor; nine months’ to the fund which covered the funeral 
expenses of the poor. Twelve months’ residence changes one’s 
status to that of inhabitant and subjects one to all communal 
expenses, taxes, and imposts; in this respect, the purchase 
of a home has the equivalent effect of 12 months’ residence 
(BB 7b-8a; Maim. Yad, Mattenot Aniyyim, 9:12, Shekhenim, 
6:5). 


Domicile of a Married Woman 

According to the tannaitic sources, the domicile of a married 
woman is established by her husband. She could, with a few 
specified exceptions calculated to avoid undue hardship for 
her, be compelled to follow him on pain of divorce and loss 
of alimony rights (ketubbah). Thus, if they have been living 
in the country he may not compel her to move to the city, 
and if they have been living in the city he may not compel 
her to move to the country, “for in certain respects living in 
the country is preferable and in other respects living in the 
city is preferable.” Another one of the exceptions to the gen- 
eral rule is taking up residence in the Holy Land. If a woman 
insists upon emigrating to the Land of Israel or, in Israel, to 
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Jerusalem, and her husband is adamant in his refusal, a di- 
vorce must be granted, and she retains her rights to alimony 
(Ket. 110b; Maim. Yad, Ishut, 13:17-20). 

Concerning the domicile established by a rabbinic legal 
fiction, for the purpose of doubling the distance one might be 
permitted to walk outside the city limits on the Sabbath, see 
*eruv (eruv tehumin). 

With regard to restrictions on the freedom to establish 
domicile in the medieval communities of Europe, see *herem 
ha-yishuv. 

[Aaron Kirschenbaum] 
The Establishment of Domicile as a Factor in the 
Determination of Subordination to Communal 
Enactments in Matters of Civil Law 
This issue arose in a question put to R. Isaac B. Sheshet (Spain- 
Algiers fourteenth century) in the context of an enactment 
passed in a particular town requiring that marriage ceremony 
be conducted exclusively in the presence of communal trust- 
ees and in the presence of ten of them; otherwise the money 
transacted for kiddushin would be expropriated and the mar- 
riage annulled. This enactment was intended to prevent clan- 
destine/secret marriages (see *Marriage, *Hefker, *Takkanot 
ha-Kahal, *Aguna). Ribash was asked whether the enactment 
could also apply to those who had taken up residence in the 
city after its enactment. Ribash responded that “even those 
who came from outside the town to reside there are subject 
to the same law as the people of the city and must abide by 
their enactments, and it is if they explicitly agreed to accept all 
of the communal enactments upon their arrival in the town, 
provided that they have no intention to leave. And they are 
even permitted with respect to matters that were forbidden 
in their own town because of the local custom, for as long as 
they do not intend to return, and if not forbidden in the town 
in which they came to live...” (see *Conflict of Laws). 

On the other hand, in matters relating to the collection 
of taxes, a number of rulings in the responsa literature indi- 
cate that the community has no authority to subject a mem- 
ber of the community to a tax that was first levied prior to his 
becoming a member of the community. For example, if the 
community borrowed a certain sum of money, or if a tax was 
imposed by the ruler of the town, even if not by way of an 
enactment (Resp. Rashba, 111, no.412) According to Ribash, 
a new resident can only be required to pay previous debts of 
the town when the enactment had already been made prior 
to his arrival in the town and the new resident already had 
notice of the enactment. 


The State of Israel 

ESTABLISHMENT OF DOMICILE FOR DETERMINATION OF 
RABBINICAL COURT’S JURISDICTION. The question of es- 
tablishing a person’s permanent place of residence is of crucial 
importance in the State of Israel, with respect to the jurisdic- 
tion of the rabbinical court in matters of personal status. The 
Rabbinical Courts Jurisdiction (Marriage and Divorce) Law 
5713 — 1953 provides that “matters of marriage and divorce of 
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Jews in Israel, being citizens or residents of the State, shall 
be under the exclusive jurisdiction of the rabbinical courts” 
(sec. 1). On a number of occasions, the Israeli Supreme Court 
was required to determine whether a Jewish couple was do- 
miciled in Israel, this being the precondition for the jurisdic- 
tion of the rabbinical court. The general criterion adopted in 
Israeli common law is the criterion of “the center of a person's 
life” Where a Jewish couple was married in Israel and their 
life centered in Israel, the Israeli rabbinical court has jurisdic- 
tion over them, even if the couple went to live abroad (see in 
detail in entry *Bet Din). 


The Place of Residence for Determining a Minor’s 
Domicile for Purposes of the Hague Convention 

The determination of domicile is also of decisive importance 
in cases of child abduction (see entry: Abduction). The Hague 
Convention, which regulates matters of jurisdiction in cases 
of child abduction (for the contracting states), was enacted 
as binding legislation in the State of Israel (The Hague Con- 
vention Law Return of Abducted Children, 1991). The Hague 
Convention compels the Court in whose jurisdiction the ab- 
ducted child was found to order the return of the child to the 
state from which he was removed, so that the case can be ad- 
judicated by the court of that State. Under section 3 (a) of the 
Convention, a condition for the Convention's applicability is 
that the child was habitually resident in the State (from which 
he was removed) immediately before the removal or the re- 
tention of the child. The Israeli Supreme Court determined 
that as a rule the habitual residence of the child is the place 
in which he lives his daily life. However, the view was also 
expressed that, when the parents have traveled abroad for a 
temporary period, the duration of which having been deter- 
mined in advance, their temporary place of residence abroad 
will not be regarded as their domicile, and by extension, will 
not be regarded as the child’s domicile. 

In FA 575/04 (Jerusalem District Court) the Court was 
required to determine a child’s habitual place of residence in 
order to determine whether the case was one of abduction, 
and as such was governed by the provisions of the Hague 
Convention. The Court addressed a number of parameters 
indicating that the parents’ permanent place of residence was 
Israel. Their stay abroad was temporary, its duration having 
been determined in advance, and the return to Israel was one 
of the preconditions for the trip abroad. The couple had not 
purchased an apartment abroad, and on the other hand, they 
owned an apartment in Israel. They visited Israel on a regular 
basis, and the husband was attempting to find work in antici- 
pation of their return. However, in the Court’s view (Judge M. 
Drori), the central and clinching argument for viewing Israel 
as the parent’s permanent place of residence was the fact that 
the husband, who was religiously observant, did not observe 
the Second Day of Festivals ordinarily observed by Jews liv- 
ing outside Israel. 

The Court adduced extensive halakhic material from the 
posekim who dealt with the prohibition on residents of the 
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Land of Israel who traveled abroad from performing work on 
the second day of the Festival, as distinct from actions per- 
formed in private, which are permitted to them (Maim., Yad, 
Hilkhot Yom Tov, 8.2; Sh. Ar. oH, 496.3, Magen Avraham, ad 
loc. 4). The Court also cited at length a responsum of R. David 
b. Zimra (Resp Ridbaz, 4: 73), who distinguishes between three 
categories of people traveling from the Land of Israel abroad: 
One who goes abroad exclusively for business purposes be- 
longs to the category of “intending to return immediately” and 
is therefore required to conduct himself in accordance with 
the strict law of the place to which he came, but only in pub- 
lic; one who travels for business purposes in order to make a 
profit, or to engage in his livelihood or to learn Torah, belongs 
to the category of “intending to return at a later stage” and 
therefore is required to behave in accordance with the strict 
law of his place of origin and the strict law of his current lo- 
cation, so as not to trigger dispute; and one who changed his 
place of residence together with his wife and children, even 
though he intends (in the future) to return to settle in Israel, 
and who is not referred to as one who “intends to return,” 
and is therefore required to conduct himself in all matters as 
one of the local residents. With respect to the final category, 
R. Yisrael Meir Radin (Mishna Berura, 496.13) explains that 
“one who leaves his place of residence with his wife and chil- 
dren for the purpose of trading and profiting, even though at 
the time of his departure he intended to return, is considered 
as one who does not have the intention of returning, for pre- 
sumably, having moved his entire family to a new residence, 
he will not move again for as long as he is engaged in a profit- 
able livelihood in his new place of residence.” 

Based on these comments and the fact that the husband 
concerned was both observant and knowledgeable, the Court 
presumed that in these kinds of matters he had conducted 
himself in accordance with, and in awareness of, the halakhah. 
When abroad, the husband had treated the Second Day of 
the Festival for exiles as though it was a regular weekday. The 
Court ruled that this indicated that he did not intend to settle 
in England, and had every intention of returning to Israel. In 
the Court’s view this was conclusive evidence that the habitual 
residence of the husband - the appellant — was in Israel, and it 
was as though on each festival the husband had made a public 
declaration that his habitual residence was in Israel. 


[Menachem Elon (24 ed.)] 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Elon, Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri, vol. 1 
(1988), 577, 593, 607, 614, 620f., 625, 627f; idem, Jewish Law, vol. 2 
(1994), 711; 733, 751, 760, 767, 776. 


DOMIN, HILDE (Hilde Loewenstein; 1909— ), German 
poet and writer. Domin was born in Cologne, Germany. She 
studied law and economics, sociology, and philosophy in Hei- 
delberg, Cologne, and Berlin. Among her teachers were Karl 
Jaspers and Karl Mannheim. In October 1932 she immigrated 
to Rome together with her future husband, the art historian 
Erwin Walter Palm. In 1935 she received her doctoral degree in 
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the field of political science in Florence and taught languages 
in Rome. After the pact between Hitler and Mussolini she es- 
caped with her husband in 1939 to England. In 1940 she settled 
in the Dominican Republic, where she worked as a translator 
and architectural photographer. From 1947 to 1952 she taught 
German at the University of Santo Domingo. After her moth- 
er’s death, in 1951, she adopted the pseudonym Domin, as a 
reminder of the Dominican Republic. 

In 1954 she moved back to West Germany, and three years 
later her first poems appeared. From 1961 she worked as a 
writer. Along with poems, stories, and one novel she wrote lit- 
erary-scientific essays and worked as a translator and editor. 

Her works reflect the emotional worlds of an individual 
caught between escape, exile, and return, with all the doubts 
and complexities involved. 

Among her works are the poetry collections Nur eine 
Rose als Stuetze (1959), Rueckkehr der Schiffe (1962), Der Baum 
blueht trotzdem (1999), the novel Das Zweite Paradies (1968), 
and the autobiographical Von der Natur nicht vorgesehen: Au- 
tobiographie (1974) and Aber die Hoffnung: Autobiographisches 
aus und ueber Deutschland (1982). 

Domin won numerous prizes, including the Droste-Preis 
der Stadt Meersburg (1971), Rainer-Maria-Rilke-Preis fuer 
Lyrik (1976), Nelly-Sachs-Preis der Stadt Dortmund (1983), 
Literaturpreis der Konard-Adenauer-Stiftung (1995), and re- 
ceived the Grosses Bundesverdienstkreuz (1994). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. v. Wagenheim (ed.), Heimkehr ins Wort: 
Materialien zu Hilde Domin (1982); M. Braun, Exil und Engagement 
(1993); B. Lermen and B.M. Braun, Hilde Domin (1997), incl. bibl.; B. 
v. Wagenheim (ed.), Vokabular der Erinnerung (1998). 


[Noam Zadoff (2™4 ed.)] 


DOMINIC, ALEXANDRU (Avram Adolf Reichman; 1889- 
1942), Romanian poet and playwright. Born in Bucharest to a 
middle-class family, Dominic completed the local German- 
Evangelical secondary school and doctoral studies in law 
(Brussels) and in literature (Paris). While a student in France 
he had ties to an anarchist group and published articles in 
French periodicals, one of them La société nouvelle, under 
pen names. In 1912 he returned to Bucharest, where his po- 
ems appeared in Romanian periodicals. In 1920 he published 
his first volumes of expressionist and social poems, Revolte si 
crucificari (“Revolts and Crucifixions”). Well received by crit- 
ics, Dominic was nominated for a Nobel Prize by the French 
review Esope, journal daction intellectuelle in the same year. 
In 1921 he published the expressionist play Sonata umbrelor 
(“Sonata of the Shadows”), dealing with the problem of the 
intellectual. This play was staged at the National Theater in Bu- 
charest (1920) and in German translation at Neues Theater am 
Zoo, Berlin (1922). In 1927, Dominic published a new volume 
of poems, Clopote peste adancuri (“Bells above Depths”). In 
1924-25, together with the Romanian writer Liviu Rebreanu, 
Dominic edited the review Miscarea literara. His poem Israel 
(1920) deals with the theme of Jewish suffering. Dominic also 
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published verses in the Zionist review Puntea de fildes (1925). 
In 1938 he visited Palestine, where he decided to send his son. 
Dominic died in Bucharest. His widow, Bertha, immigrated 
to Israel, where she established a prize in his memory. Some 
of his poems were translated into Hebrew. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Leibovici-Lais and A. Zahareanu (eds.), 
A. Dominic, Meah Shanah le-Holadat ha-Meshorer (1987); A. Miro- 


dan, Dictionar neconventional, 2 (1997), 111-32; A.B. Yofte, Bisdot 
Zarim, 184-7, 445. 


[Lucian-Zeev Herscovici (2"4 ed.)] 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, republic in the Caribbean is- 
lands comprising two-thirds of the island of Hispaniola. This 
region (Santo Domingo) has quite a convoluted history. By 
the treaty of Ryswich (1607) it was given to Spain, but the 
treaty of Basel (1793) gave it to France, and in 1814 it reverted 
to Spain. Haiti occupied it from 1822 to 1844 when it became 
independent; it was then occupied by Spain until 1865, when 
it became independent once and for all. 

In the first part of the sixteenth century those in charge 
of colonization of the Spanish colonies, the Converso Bishop 
Juan Rodriguez de Fonseca and the secretaries of King Fer- 
dinand, Lope de Conchilles and Miguel Perez de Almazan, 
applied a policy of sending *Converso colonists to Santo Do- 
mingo. Historians deduce that in that period Santo Domingo 
was practically in Converso hands. 

From 1781 to 1785 Jews arrived from the destroyed Jew- 
ish community on the Dutch island of St. Eustatius. During 
the French occupation (1795) Jews from Curagao, occupied by 
England, began to settle there and were joined by Jews from 
St. Thomas and Jamaica, all holding foreign citizenship. Jews 
also arrived from Haiti after the slave rebellion there. 

Under the Haitian occupation a cemetery for foreigners 
was established and the first Jewish grave is located in it - that 
of Jacob Pardo, dated December 6, 1826. The Jews dispersed 
in various areas, including the capital Santo Domingo and 
Puerto Plata, Monte Christi, La Vega, and S. Pedro de Maco- 
ris. They dealt mainly with the export of tobacco, timber, and 
jewelry and the importation of general merchandise from 
Curagao, St. Thomas, and Europe through the Sephardi com- 
munity of Hamburg. 

The local population saw the Jews as a progressive, posi- 
tive, and patriotic element. This is best demonstrated by the 
famous response by the first Dominican president, Santana 
(Sept. 16, 1846), to an anti-Jewish petition instigated by the 
Spaniards in the city of La Vega. 

Jews actively helped in the revolution against Spain in 
1865, and the new independent government immediately 
thanked Rafael de Mordecai de Marchena and other Dutch 
subjects for their active support in the War of Indepen- 
dence. 

The number of Jews living there in that period cannot be 
effectively evaluated, since most of them lived as Dutch, Dan- 
ish, or British citizens. No organized community existed, and 
one of them - Rafael Namias Curiel - acted as cantor and per- 
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formed marriages until 1900. The second-generation Sephardi 
Jews assimilated almost completely into the local population 
in a phenomenon that was called by the historian Ucko “the 
fusion between the Sephardics and the Dominicans.” 

President Gregorio La Peron made an official proposal 
in 1882 for the settling in the Dominican Republic of Jews 
suffering from pogroms in Russia. After limited public de- 
bate, however, the proposal was abandoned without further 
investigation. 

At the *Evian Conference on refugees, convened by Pres- 
ident Franklin Roosevelt in 1938, the Dominican Republic of- 
fered to accept for settlement up to 100,000 refugees. The 
Dominican Republic Settlement Association Inc. (DORSA) - 
sponsored by the *American Jewish Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee (JDC) - acquired from President Trujillo 22,230 acres 
of land in Sosua on the northern coast, and the American 
Jewish Joint Agricultural Corp. (Agro-Joint) - a subsidiary 
of jpc - contributed a large sum in subsidies for the project. 
The agreement, signed by Dorsa and the Dominican Repub- 
lic and unanimously approved by parliament, assured the im- 
migrants freedom of religion and facilitated immigration by 
offering tax and customs exemptions. DoRSA, in turn, prom- 
ised a policy of selective immigration and financial support 
for the settlers. 

Despite the optimism of the government and the Agro- 
Joint, basic difficulties precluded the ultimate success of the 
project. Wartime conditions made travel, especially from oc- 
cupied countries, extremely difficult. The first immigrants did 
not arrive until mid-1940; by 1942 there were only 472 settlers; 
and by 1947, 705 persons had passed through the settlement. 
Although the original objective of the project had been agri- 
cultural development, few of the settlers were agriculturists or 
even inclined toward it. Of the 373 people left in Sostia in July 
1947, only 166 were engaged in agriculture. The rest worked as 
businessmen and artisans. It is estimated that under the colo- 
nization scheme some 5,000 visas were actually issued, thus 
helping many of the beneficiaries to escape the Holocaust; 
but most of them never reached the Dominican Republic. 
The census taken in 1950 indicated the presence of 463 Jews 
in the Dominican Republic. Today most of the inhabitants of 
Sosua have assimilated into the local population. 

Descendants of Jews reached the highest strata of Do- 
minican society. Francisco Henriquez y Carvajal, son of a 
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Jewish father and Converso mother, took office as president 
of the republic in 1916. His brother, the famous writer Fed- 
erico Henriquez y Carvajal, wrote La Hija del Hebreo (“The 
Daughter of the Hebrew”) on the problematics of mixed mar- 
riages. The president’s son, Pedro Henriquez Urena, became 
one of the major linguists of the Spanish language. His other 
son, Max Henriquez Urena, as Dominican ambassador to the 
UN, made the welcoming speech when Israel was admitted to 
the *United Nations in 1949. The well-known writer Haim 
Horacio Lopez-Penha wrote the anti-Nazi book Los Paisanos 
de Jesus (“Jesus Fellow Countrymen”). The composer Enrique 
de Marchena culminated his career with the concerto suite 
“Hebraicum,’ inspired by his visit to Israel. 

In 2004 some 250 Jews lived in the Dominican Repub- 
lic, which had two synagogues - one in Santo Domingo, the 
other in Sosua; an active community, Centro Israelita de la 
Republica Dominicana; a bimonthly magazine, Shalom; and 
a Sunday school. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Comunidades Judias de Latinoamérica (1968); 
A. Tartakower, Megillat ha-Hityashevut, 2 (1959), 268f., 272; M. Wisch- 
nitzer, in: JSOs, 4:1 (1942), 50-58; J. Shatzky, Comunidades Judias en 
Latinoamérica (1952), 163-5; L. Schapiro, in: L. Finkelstein (ed.), The 
Jewish People Past and Present, 2 (1948), 88. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
M. Arbell, The Jewish Nation of the Caribbean (1994); C.E.Deive, “Los 
Judios en Santo Domingo y America durante el siglo xvi, in: A. 
Lockward, ed., Presencia Judia en Santo Domingo (1994), 195-92; E. 
Ucko, La Fusion de los Sefardies con los Dominicanos (1944). 


[Benjamin (Benno) Varon (Weiser) / Mordechai Arbell (2™4 ed.)] 


DOMINICANS, Roman Catholic religious order, whose 
official name is Ordo Fratrum Praedicatorum, the Order of 
Friar Preachers. Often referred to as “Jacobins,” after their 
Saint-Jacques Monastery in Paris, they were also popularly 
known as domini canes, “the [watch-] dogs of the Lord” be- 
cause of their leading role in the *Inquisition. Founded by 
Saint Dominic and sanctioned by Pope Honorius 111 in 1216, 
the order’s first mission was preaching against Christian her- 
esies in the south of France. From 1232, the Dominicans (along 
with the *Franciscans) were also in charge of the Inquisi- 
tion, which was initially an institution directed only against 
the Christian heresies of the *Albigenses and the Waldenses. 
Because of their duties in these and other spheres, the activ- 
ity of the Dominicans soon became largely directed against 
the Jews. 

When Popes Gregory x in 1274 and Nicholas Iv in 1288 
and 1290 reissued the Turbato corde bull of Clement rv (1267), 
which had likened to heretics those converted Jews who had 
later returned to Judaism together with those who had as- 
sisted them in the process (see Papal *bulls), they entrusted 
the Dominican and Franciscan inquisitors with the prosecu- 
tion of such persons. The Dominicans proceeded with these 
prosecutions in southern France from the close of the 13 
century. In his Practica inquisitionis, an Inquisition textbook 
written in about 1323, the Dominican Bernard Guy, inquisi- 
tor in Toulouse, inserted lengthy passages dealing with the 
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Jews. The interrogatory model which he proposes was above 
all intended to uncover the accomplices of the converted Jews 
who had reverted to Judaism. Without any doubt, the cruelest 
role in the imposition of Inquisition policies against converted 
Jews was played by the Dominican Tomas de *Torquemada, 
inquisitor-general in Spain until his death in 1498. 

The Dominicans also played a predominant role in the 
proceedings against the Talmud (see Burning of *Talmud) and 
the *censorship of other Jewish books following the denun- 
ciation by Nicholas *Donin in 1239; after the confiscation of 
March 3, 1240, these books were collected by the Dominicans 
(as well as by the Franciscans). When at this point one bishop 
came to the defense of the Jews, the Dominican Thomas de 
Cantimpré accused him of having been corrupted by the Jews. 
Both in order to be able to understand such books themselves, 
and also to be the better prepared for their spoken and written 
missionary activities among the Jews, the Dominicans intro- 
duced the study of Hebrew from the middle of the 13" century, 
a development in which the Spanish Dominican *Raymond 
de Pefiaforte played an important part. Raymond *Martini, 
another Spanish Dominican, held a chair in Hebrew until his 
death (shortly after 1284), but at first it was mainly converted 
Jews who directed these studies. At the Council of Vienna in 
1312, the Spanish Dominican Raymond Lully elicited a general 
decision calling for the teaching of languages (Hebrew and 
Arabic) for missionary activities. However, after the meet- 
ing of their general chapter in Rome in 1571, the Dominican 
attitude toward the teaching of Hebrew grew more reserved. 
On the insistence of the apostate Pablo *Christiani and Ray- 
mond de Pefiaforte, the compulsory attendance of the Jews 
at Dominican missionary sermons was decreed in 1263 (see 
also *Sermons to Jews). In 1278, Pope Nicholas 111 ordered the 
grand master of the Dominicans to make such sermons and 
their compulsory attendance general practice. The Domini- 
cans obtained the consent of Edward 1 of England for the in- 
troduction of such sermons in 1279; and subsequently many 
Dominicans, especially Vicente *Ferrer, and Peter *Schwarz, 
made widespread use of forced sermons to the Jews. The Do- 
minicans were also in the forefront in organizing public *dis- 
putations, beginning with the one in *Paris in 1240, to which 
the Jews were compelled to send delegates. The disputation 
of *Barcelona in 1263 was convened on the initiative of Ray- 
mond de Pefiaforte and Pablo Christiani. 

Anti-Jewish polemics occupy an important place in Do- 
minican writings. Raymond Martini drew up the Capistrum 
Judaeorum and the Pugio fidei christianae (Paris 1621, 1651; 
Leipzig, 1687), written in both Hebrew and Latin. Pierre de 
Janua, Martini’s assistant, who was also well versed in He- 
brew, wrote an Opus adversus Judaeorum errores accuratum. 
Alfonsus *Bonihominis, a Spaniard who lived for many years 
in Paris (d. 1353), claimed to have translated the Epistola Rabbi 
Samuelis (printed 1480?) from Arabic; however, it is probable 
that he composed the work himself. Other Dominican anti- 
Jewish works were In sectam hebraicam by the Italian Gratiadei 
Aesculanus (d. 1341); Liber contra Judaeos nomine Thalamoth 
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(mid-14' century) attributed to Pierre de Pennis; and Capist- 
rum Judaeorum (before 1418) by the Italian Lauterius de Bati- 
neis (or Laurentius de Valdinis, or de Ubaldinis). Theobaldius 
of Saxony (first half of the 15** century), one of the participants 
at the Council of Constance, wrote a Refutatio errorum Thal- 
mud. The Spaniard Joannes Lopez (or Lupus, d. 1464) collected 
several anti-Jewish sermons and arguments under the title 
Opus eruditum contra superstitiones Judaeorum. The German 
Peter Schwarz, who appears to have learned Hebrew in a Jew- 
ish school in Spain and had attacked the Jews during a public 
disputation in Ratisbon, was the author of Tractatus contra 
perfidos Judaeos de conditionibus veri Messiae... ex textibus 
hebraicis which includes various appendices in Hebrew and 
a “reply to several Jewish arguments.” Later authors were the 
Catalonian Gaspar Fayol, who wrote Tractatus contra Judaeos 
(end of the 15» century); John Baptist Theatinus, who knew 
some Hebrew, author of De Trinitate et cognitione Dei contra 
philosophos et Judaeos (early 16 century); and the Spaniard 
Cyprianus Benetus (d. 1522), to whom is attributed Aculeus 
contra Judaeos. Augustus Justiniani, who lived in northern 
Italy during the first half of the 16 century, translated several 
biblical texts from Hebrew, as well as Maimonides’ Guide of 
the Perplexed, and translated the New Testament into Hebrew; 
he also published Victor Porcheti’s pamphlet Adversus impios 
Hebraeos. On a more everyday plane, Sixtus Medices, who 
was in Venice during the second half of the 16» century, at- 
tacked the activity of Jewish moneylenders in De foenore Ju- 
daeorum. Antoninus Stabili (d. 1583) published in Italy Fas- 
cicolo delle vanita Judaiche diviso in giornate sedeci. In the 
older tradition of Dominican Hebrew scholars was Franciscus 
Donatus of Rome (d. c. 1653), who demonstrated his sound 
knowledge of the language in several works on Hebrew ac- 
cents and abbreviations and made various translations from 
Hebrew. 

Anti-Jewish polemics continued in the 17" century; es- 
pecially prolific was the Italian Petrus Pichius, author of: De 
partu virginis Deiparae adversus Judaeos; Epistola a gli Hebrei 
d'Italia nella quale si dimostra la vanita della loro penitenza ed 
aspetatione del Messia; Trattato della passione del Messia con- 
tra gli Ebrei; Stolte dottrine degli Ebrei con la loro confutazione. 
The Italian Tommaso Campanella (d. 1639), author of about 
80 works of all kinds, compiled Adversus astrologos Judaeos; 
and the Frenchman Johannes of Sancta Maria (1604-1660), in 
addition to a Hebrew grammar and commentaries on some of 
the prophets in which he made wide use of Hebrew sources, 
published the polemic, De futura legalium apud Judaeos ob- 
servatia post eorum ad Christi fidem conversionem. Josephus 
Maria Ciantes of Rome (d. 1670), who had studied Hebrew 
and rabbinic literature and in 1625 had been appointed by 
Pope Urban viti to “instruct” the Jews, was the author of De 
sanctissima Trinitate contra Judaeos and De Sanctissima Christi 
incarnatione contra Judaeos; the Hebrew translation of Thomas 
Aquinas’ Summa is also his work. The Dominicans in Cologne, 
under their prior Jacob van Hoogstraaten, played a prominent 
and hostile role in the *Reuchlin-*Pfefferkorn controversy 
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(1509-20) over the destruction of Hebrew books. In 1664, 
the general of the Dominicans, Giovanni Battista de’ Manni, 
ordered members of the order in Poland to preach from the 
pulpit against the *blood libel. Although the Dominican Or- 
der continues to include in its ranks a considerable number 
of converted Jews, it has nevertheless given up all organized 
missionary activities among the Jews. Of late, the Dominicans 
have made important contributions to biblical studies and on 
the Dead Sea Scrolls at the Ecole Biblique et Archéologique 
Francaise de Jérusalem. They have adopted a positive attitude 
toward the State of Israel, where they have several monaster- 
ies and churches in Jerusalem. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.M. Walz, Compendium Historiae Ordinis 
Praedicatorum (19487), 278ff., 291, 509; B. Altaner, Die Dominikaner- 
mission des 13. Jahrhunderts (1924), 94ff.; W. Eckert, in: K. Thieme 
(ed.), Kirche und Synagoge (1968), 217ff.; P. Browe, Die Judenmission 
im Mittelalter... (1942), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: DOMINICANS 
IN THE HOLY LAND: S.P. Colby, Christianity in the Holy Land (1969); 
E. Schiller, Christians and Christianity in Eretz-Israel (2002); Direc- 
tory of the Catholic Church in the Holy Land (2005). 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


°DOMITIAN (Titus Flavius Domitianus), Roman emperor, 
81-96 C.E. Son of *Vespasian and brother of *Titus, Domitian 
attempted to establish an absolute monarchy against the sen- 
ate, and resumed an expansionist policy. A rabid opponent 
of Oriental cults, he combated Judaism and Christianity, the 
latter then being considered a Jewish sect by the Romans. 
The triumphal arch dedicated to Titus for his victory in Pal- 
estine was erected in his reign. In the year 85, coins were is- 
sued with the inscription Iudea Capta or Iudea Devicta. In 95 
he had his cousin *Flavius Clemens sentenced to death and 
the latter’s wife, Flavia Domitilla, exiled, after having ensured 
their conviction for atheism on account of their adherence to 
Judaism (or Christianity). He stringently enforced the prohibi- 
tion against conversion to Judaism and is said to have ordered 
the execution of all persons claiming to be descendants of the 
House of David (Euseb., Hist. Eccl. 3:19; Dio Cass., Hist. 69:23, 
2), but it seems that he prevented the execution of a number of 
descendants of David who had been brought to him (Euseb., 
ibid. 3:20; Tertullianus Apol. 5:5). Under Domitian the Fiscus 
Judaicus was very strictly collected (acerbissime actus est) by 
means of informers (Suetonius, Domit. 12). The fiscal tribunal 
considered the cases not only of those who lived in accordance 
with Jewish custom, but also those who tried to hide their ori- 
gin. Suetonius (ibid.) himself relates that he was present when 
a 90-year-old man was subjected to an examination in public, 
in order to see if he was circumcised (cf. Martial 7:55; 7:82). 
It was perhaps at that time that R. *Gamaliel went to Rome, 
together with three other rabbis, in the hope of being able to 
avert further persecutions. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schuerer, Hist, 289-300; A. Darmesteter, 
in: REJ, 1 (1880), 36-41; Weynand, in: Pauly-Wissowa, 12 (1909), 
2541-96; PE. Arias, Domiziano (1945); E.M. Smallwood, in: Classi- 
cal Philology, 51 (1956), 1ff.; Halevy, Dorot, 1 (1923), 339 ff; R. Syme, 
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dex; Baron, Social’, index; H. Mantel, Studies in the History of the 
Sanhedrin (1962). 

[Alfredo Mordechai Rabello] 


DOMNINUS OF LARISSA (Laodicea in Syria; c. 415-485), 
philosopher and mathematician. He was a pupil of Syrian and 
a contemporary of Proclus Diadochus whose pupil Marinus 
mentions him frequently in his biography of Proclus. A neo- 
platonist of the Athenian school, he turned at times to the 
teachings of the Alexandrian school. Thus he criticized the 
metaphysical speculations of Syrian and Proclus, for which 
Damascius accused him of superficiality and of corrupting 
Platonic philosophy. Proclus is said to have directed against 
Domninus a work entitled “Restitution of Plato’s Teaching” 
Damascius takes Domninus to task for having transgressed 
the prohibition against eating the meat of pigs when he vis- 
ited the temple of Asclepius in order to effect the cure of a 
malady. On the other hand, Damascius praises Domninus as 
a mathematician. Domninus was also interested in problems 
of physical astronomy, such as the nature of comets, which 
he attempted to explain. Two of Domninus’ mathematical 
works have been preserved: a mathematical handbook en- 
titled évyeipidiov apiOuntucijs eloaywyijs (in J. Boissonade 
(ed.), Anecdota Graeca, 4 (Paris, c. 1832), 413-29), and a trea- 
tise (ed. by C.E. Ruelle in Revue de Philologie (1883), 82ff., with 
French translation and a short commentary). In the Enchei- 
ridion Domninus mentions his intention to write a Principle 
of Arithmetic, but nothing further is known about this work. 
Domninus had a pupil Gesius, identical with Jasius, often cited 
by Arabic writers. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Krauss, in: JQR, 7 (1894/95), 270; Pauly- 
Wissowa, 9 (1903), 1521; Der kleine Pauly, 2 (1967), 135 ff. 


DOMUS CONVERSORUM, home for converted Jews in 
London, established in 1232 by Henry 111 in New Street (now 
Chancery Lane). It could accommodate about 40 persons 
and paid pensions to others who lived outside. The home was 
governed by a warden and later a subwarden or presbyter, as- 
sisted by a chaplain. In 1280 Edward 1 devoted to its upkeep 
half of the property of converts, which legally escheated to the 
Crown, and for a period of seven years also the proceeds of the 
Jewish poll tax. From its foundation up to 1290 the total num- 
ber of inmates and dependents was approximately 100. On the 
expulsion of the Jews from England in that year, there were as 
many as 80 at one time. Thereafter, its importance declined. 
However, it was hardly ever empty. It was continually resorted 
to by converts from France, Germany, Flanders, Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, or the Barbary States. From 1390 to the beginning of 
the 17‘ century, 38 men and ten women figure in its records. 
The last reference to an inmate appears in 1609, though for 
another 150 years converts from Judaism sometimes received 
crown pensions. The office of keeper was ultimately combined 
with the judicial office of Master of the Rolls. The last legal 
relic of the institution was abolished in 1891. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Martin, in: JHSET, 1 (1893-94), 15-24; Adler, 
ibid., 4 (1899-1901), 16-75; idem, Jews of Medieval England (1939), 
277-379; Public Record Office, Exhibition of Records (Jews in Eng- 


land) (1957), 9-14. [Cecil Roth] 


DONALDA, PAULINE (1882-1970), Canadian soprano, 
teacher, administrator. Donalda was born Pauline Lightstone 
in Montreal into a Jewishly active East European immigrant 
home. Asa child she attracted attention for the quality of her 
voice and studied music on scholarship at the Royal Victoria 
College. In 1902 she went to Paris on a grant from Donald 
Smith (Lord Strathcona), after whom she adopted the profes- 
sional surname of Donalda. She made her London debut at 
Covent Garden in 1905 singing Micaela under the direction 
of Andre Messager, her Canadian debut in 1906 singing with 
her husband (Paul Seveilhac) in the Montreal Arena, and her 
New York debut later that same year in Faust. In the spring 
of 1910 Donalda opened the Covent Garden season and re- 
turned in 1912 singing in both Les Huguenots and I Pagliacci, 
again with her husband. She was about to leave Canada for 
a European tour when World War 1 broke out. She remained 
in Canada, often giving benefit concerts in support of the war 
effort. In 1917 she returned to Paris, where she sang in Balfe’s 
Le Talisman, sharing the stage with her new husband, Mischa 
Leon (b. Haurowitz). 

In 1922 Donalda left the stage to devote her life to teach- 
ing, opening a studio in Paris. She returned to Montreal in 
1937, where she opened a studio, and in 1942 founded the 
Opera Guild, the company she directed until 1969. During her 
relatively short performing career, Donalda was recognized for 
the purity of her voice and for her musicality, fine diction, and 
powerful stage presence. She is remembered for the unfailing 
energy with which she promoted opera in Montreal and en- 
couraged talented young Canadian singers. Donalda also was 
very active in support of Jewish music in Montreal and the 
study of music at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. 

[Joel Greenberg (24 ed.)] 


DONATH, ADOLPH (1876-1937), Austrian poet and art 
historian. Donath was born in Kremsier (Moravia) and, after 
studying law and philosophy at Vienna, began composing po- 
etry on Jewish themes. The poems were published in the fol- 
lowing year under the title Tage und Naechte, with a laudatory 
introduction by Georg *Brandes. Donath’s early Judenlieder 
(1895) were set to music by Béla Nemes (1899, reprinted 1920). 
The poems in Mensch und Liebe (1901) bewailed the fate of the 
Jewish people without a homeland. From 1900 to 1904, Donath 
contributed regularly to the Viennese Neue Freie Presse and 
in 1904 he edited a Festschrift of Austrian poetry dedicated to 
poet Detlev von Liliencrons. In 1903, some of his poetry was 
included alongside those of Richard *Beer-Hofmann, Martin 
*Buber, and Stefan *Zweig in an anthology of Jewish poetry, 
entitled Junge Harfen. Eine Sammlung jungjtidischer Gedichte. 
In 1905 he moved to Berlin, where he devoted his writings 
mainly to art criticism, as well as the technique and psychol- 
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ogy of art collecting. In 1910 he founded a bi-weekly art jour- 
nal, Der Kunstwanderer, and from 1921 to 1925 edited the Jahr- 
buch fuer Kunstsammler; his book Judenlieder was published in 
1920 in Vienna. After the advent of Nazism Donath moved to 
Prague, where he continued to write on art; his last book, Wie 
die Kunstfaelscher arbeiten, was published in 1937. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Winninger, Biogr, 2 (1927), 66-67. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: D. Bensimon, Adolph Donath: parcours d'un intellec- 
tuel juif germanophobe: Vienne, Berlin, Prague (2000); idem, Adolph 
Donath. Ein juedischer Kunstwanderer in Wien, Berlin und Prag, tr. 


C. Tudyka (2001). 
[Sol Liptzin / Lisa Silverman (2"4 ed.)] 


DONATH, EDUARD (1848-1932), Austrian chemist. Don- 
ath was born in Wsetin, Moravia, and studied in Vienna. In 
1876 he became a Christian. From 1888 he was professor of 
chemical technology and analysis at the Deutsche Technische 
Hochschule in Bruenn. Donath was a technologist, analyst, or- 
ganic and inorganic chemist, geologist, and botanist. In par- 
ticular, he worked on coal, metals, building materials, glass, 
water, rubber, dyestuffs, and the chemistry of food. His books 
include Monographie der Alkohol-Gaehrung als Einleitung in 
das Stadium der Gaerungstechnik (1874), Die Pruefung der 
Schmiermaterialen with K. Pollak (1879), Neuerungen in der 
Chemie des Kohlenstoffes und seiner anorganischen Verbindun- 
gen (1899), and Das Wollfett... with B.M. Margosches (1901). 
Donath was active in the development of technical universi- 
ties at Brunswick, Vienna, Prague, and in the foundation of 
the Verein der Oesterreichischen Chemiker. 


[Samuel Aaron Miller] 


DONATH, LUDWIG (1900-1967), U.S. stage and screen ac- 
tor. Born in Vienna, Donath became well known in pre-Hitler 
Germany and Austria in supporting roles. Later he was active 
in the anti-Nazi underground. He fled to the U.S. in 1940. In 
Hollywood, his mid-European accent typed him for Nazi 
roles, notably as the Fuehrer in The Strange Death of Adolf 
Hitler (1943). His talent soon brought him other parts: as Al 
Jolson’s father in The Jolson Story (1947) and the psychiatrist 
in the Broadway success, A Far Country (1961). 


DONATI, ANGELO (1885-1960), Resistance activist of the 
Holocaust period. Donati was born into a well-known Jew- 
ish family in Modena, Italy. After World War 1 he settled in 
Paris, where he created the Banco Italo-Francese di Credito 
while remaining an Italian citizen. In 1931 he brought *Jabo- 
tinsky together with the Italian government to open a naval 
school for *Betar in Civitavecchia. After the Germans occu- 
pied northern France in 1940, he found refuge in Nice, which 
was occupied by the Italians in November 1942. In Nice, he 
volunteered to help local Jewish organizations and eventually, 
in cooperation with the Roman Catholic priest Padre Maria 
Benedetto (Father *Marie Benoit), became active in rescuing 
Jews. Italian Police Inspector Guido Lo Spinoso, Italian com- 
missioner for Jewish affairs, appointed Donati as his councilor. 
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In turn, Donati introduced Padre Benedetto to Lo Spinoso in 
1943 to persuade him to endorse a plan to rescue 30,000 Jews 
in Nice and the region in the event of a German occupation of 
the Italian-occupied zone. Padre Benedetto obtained an audi- 
ence in Rome with Pope *Pius x11 on July 16, 1943, in which 
he explained the plan to bring those Jews to northern Italy. 
After the fall of Mussolini on July 25, 1943, Donati negotiated 
with senior officials of the Italian Foreign Ministry and with 
the representatives of Great Britain and the United States at 
the Vatican in an attempt to transfer 30,000 Jews from France 
and another 20,000 from Italy to North Africa. The Italian 
government was ready to allocate four passenger ships, but 
the approval of Great Britain and the United States did not 
come. Though Italy’s surrender in September 1943 frustrated 
these efforts, thousands of Jews managed to cross into Italy 
with the help of Italian authorities, and many were thus saved. 
Donati himself escaped in 1943 to Switzerland, where he con- 
tinued rescue and assistance operations for Jews. He returned 
to Paris after the liberation in 1945, and was appointed as rep- 
resentative of the Italian Red Cross as well as ambassador of 
the small state of San Marino. He died in Paris. On April 25, 
2004, Carlo Azeglio Ciampi, president of the Italian Repub- 
lic, awarded Donati a posthumous Gold Medal of Civic Merit, 
referring to his “noble and enlightening example of eminent 
civic qualities.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Benedetto, in: Israel, 3 (1961), 46; L. Po- 
liakov and J. Sabille, Jews under the Italian Occupation (1955); M. 
Kahn-Woloch, De loasis italienne au lieu du crime des Allemands 
(2004); D. Carpi, Between Mussolini and Hitler: The Jews and the 
Italian Authorities in France and Tunisia (1994); O. Tarcali, Retour a 
Erfurt, 1935-1945: Récit d'une jeunesse éclatée (2001). 


[Daniel Carpi / Sergio Itzhak Minerbi (2™4 ed.)] 


DONATI, ENRICO (1909- ), Italian surrealist and abstract 
painter. He was born in Milan, and studied piano and compo- 
sition before becoming a commercial artist and later a painter. 
In 1934 he moved to Paris, and subsequently to New York. 
Donati’s art is largely inspired by geological phenomena. A 
collector of strange gems and ores, his paintings reflect their 
shifting, transparent colors. In 1949 he found a smooth, small 
stone on the beach at Dover in England. On breaking it open, 
he saw it contained a perfect fossil. From that time he became 
preoccupied with the theme of fossilization. At first he painted 
“moonscapes,’ depicting imaginary views down the center of 
a fossil, and then made a series of paintings depicting the sur- 
face of a fossilized plant or rock. Later he painted new themes, 
suggestive of immemorial antiquity: human imprints in sand 
and ancient inscriptions on cylinder seals and tablets. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Selz, Enrico Donati (1965). 


DONATI, LAZZARO (1926-1977), Italian painter, nephew 
of Angelo *Donati. He was born and lived in Florence. His 
painting is representational, but not literal. He painted on 
wood in thin, wet glazes and his favorite subjects were por- 
traits of women, still lifes, city scenes, and landscapes. Dona- 
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ti’s work is imbued with a purity of color and an atmosphere 
of poetic sensuality. 


DONEN, STANLEY (1924- ), U.S. film director. Born in Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina, Donen trained as a dancer and while 
still in his teens began working with Gene Kelly on Broadway. 
He went with Kelly to Hollywood and joined mem, where he 
worked closely with producer Arthur Freed. Donen’s inven- 
tive choreography and directorial skills helped revitalize the 
musical during the 1940s and 1950s. For example, his filming 
of Fred Astaire dancing on the walls and ceiling of his London 
hotel room in Royal Wedding (1951) has become legendary. 
Donen directed some of the most successful and best-regarded 
musicals of the time, including On the Town (1949), Singin’ 
in the Rain (1952), Seven Brides for Seven Brothers (1954), It’s 
Always Fair Weather (1955), Love Is Better than Ever (1956), 
Funny Face (1957), The Pajama Game (1957), Damn Yankees! 
(1958), The Little Prince (1974), and Movie Movie (1978). 

Donen also directed sophisticated comedies and thrill- 
ers, such as Kiss Them for Me (1957), Indiscreet (1958), Once 
More, with Feeling (1960), Surprise Package (1960), The Grass 
Is Greener (1960), Charade (1963), Arabesque (1966), Two for 
the Road (1967), Bedazzled (1967), Staircase (1969), Lucky 
Lady (1975), Saturn 3 (1980), and Blame It on Rio (1984). In 
1985 Donen directed the Tv series Moonlighting, and in 1999 
he directed the Tv drama Love Letters, based on the play by 
A.R. Gurney. 

Among his many honors, Donen has received the Ca- 
reer Achievement Award from the Los Angeles Film Critics 
Association (1989); a Lifetime Achievement Award from the 
Academy Awards “in appreciation of a body of work marked 
by grace, elegance, wit, and visual innovation” (1998); the 
Akira Kurasawa Award at the San Francisco International 
Film Festival (1995); the Opus Award from the ascap Film 
and Tv Awards (2000); and the Career Golden Lion at the 
Venice Film Festival (2004). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.M. Silverman, Dancing on the Ceiling: Stan- 
ley Donen and His Movies (1996); J.A. Casper, Stanley Donen (1983). 

[Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


DONETSK (until 1924 Yuzovka, and until 1961 Stalino), in- 
dustrial city in the Eastern Ukraine, established in 1869-70 
when an iron mill and coal mines were opened. The Jewish 
population numbered 3,168 in 1897 (11.5% of the total). They 
were occupied as petty traders and artisans. In 1887 a magnifi- 
cent synagogue was built, a talmud torah opened, and charity 
organizations were established. In 1887 the authorities pre- 
vented a pogrom against Jews and Englishmen, but during a 
pogrom which lasted for three days from October 20, 1905, 
many Jews were killed and wounded and synagogues and Jew- 
ish houses were destroyed. In 1910 there were three synagogues 
and five Jewish private schools. Zionism was active and a del- 
egate was sent to the Sixth Zionist Congress. During World 
War I many refugees arrived and were helped by a local Jewish 
committee. Between the wars the general population grew by 
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400% and the Jewish population doubled. There were 11,300 
Jews living in the town in 1926 (10.6% of the total population). 
In 1922 most of the Jews were artisans and were dominant in 
tailoring and hide production. In the second half of the 1920s 
there were 300 Jewish workers (among 12,000) in the big 
steel mill, 30 of them professionals. There were several hun- 
dred young Jews among the 4,000 workers employed in the 
construction of new steel mills. There was one Yiddish school 
with 320 pupils in Donetsk, and in 1935 it had six Yiddish and 
five Russian classes. In 1939 the Jews numbered 24,991 (total 
population 466,268). At the beginning of the German-Soviet 
war thousands of Jews were evacuated with their families by 
their factories or organizations, such as about 1,500 Jews em- 
ployed at the Stalino Works who left with their families for the 
Urals. The town was occupied by the Germans from October 
20, 1941, to September 8, 1943. A large ghetto was set up and 
its inhabitants were kept without food or medical aid, with 
hundreds dying every day. In December Einzatzcommando 
6 murdered several hundred Jews. In April 1942 the liquida- 
tion of the ghetto commenced. The Germans took the Jews to 
the abandoned Maria mine and threw most of them down the 
shafts alive. They also used gas vans, throwing the bodies into 
the mine. Some 15,000 Jews were murdered there. According 
to the 1959 census, the Jewish population numbered 21,000 
(3% of the total). There was a synagogue, a rabbi, and poultry 
slaughtering until 1959, when the synagogue was closed down 
during High Holiday services. In 1963 the militia clamped 
down on minyanim and confiscated religious articles, return- 
ing only prayer shawls. In 1970 the estimated Jewish popula- 
tion was 40,000. Many immigrated to Israel and the West in 
the 1990s but Jewish life was revived, with Pinchas Vyshedsky 
as chief rabbi from 1995 and a full range of religious, educa- 
tional, and cultural services offered to the community. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eynikeyt (March 3, 1945), 2; S. Schwarz, The 
Jews in the Soviet Union (1951), index. 
[Shmuel Spector (2"¢ ed.)] 


DONIGER (O’FLAHERTY), WENDY (1940- ), U.S. 
scholar of the history of religion. Born in New York City, ed- 
ucated at Radcliffe College (B.A., 1962), Harvard (M.A., 1963; 
Ph.D., 1968) and Oxford (D.Phil., 1973), Doniger taught at 
Harvard, the School of Oriental and African Studies of the 
University of London (1968-75), the University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley (1975-77), and the University of Chicago (from 
1978), where from 1986 she was Mircea Eliade Distinguished 
Service Professor of the History of Religions at the Divinity 
School. She also held an appointment in the Department of 
South Asian Languages and Civilizations and was a member 
of the university's Committees on Social Thought and the An- 
cient Mediterranean World. In addition she was the director 
of the university’s Martin Marty Center. 

Doniger’s work focuses primarily on the comparative his- 
torical study of religious mythology and its social and cultural 
meanings, with particular reference to gender relations, and 
on the history and culture of Hinduism, on which she is ac- 
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knowledged to be among the greatest contemporary authori- 
ties. Her most important works include Women, Androgynes, 
and Other Mythical Beasts (1980), Dreams, Illusions, and Other 
Realities (1984), Tales of Sex and Violence: Folklore, Sacrifice 
and Danger in the Jaimaniya Brahmana (1985), Other People’s 
Myths: The Cave of Echoes (1988), The Implied Spider: Politics 
and Theology in Myth (1998), Splitting the Difference: Gender 
and Myth in Ancient Greece and India (1999), and The Bedtrick: 
Tales of Sex and Masquerade (2000). She edited a number of 
important collections, including Purana Perennis: Reciprocity 
and Transformation in Hindu and Jaina Texts (1993), Off With 
Her Head! The Denial of Woment’s Identity in Myth, Religion, 
and Culture (1995, with Howard Eilberg-Schwartz), and Myth 
and Method (1996, with Laurie L. Patton), and also published 
translations of culturally significant texts, including The Rig 
Veda: An Anthology (1981), the Oresteia (1989), and the Ka- 
masutra (2002, with Sudhir Kakar), as well as Mythologies 
(1991), a translation of Yves Bonnefoy’s landmark Diction- 
naire des Mythologies. 

[Drew Silver (2™4 ed.)] 


DONIN, HAYIM HALEVY (1928-1983), U.S. Orthodox 
rabbi and author. Donin was born Herman Dolnansky in New 
York City, legally changing his name in 1955. He earned his 
B.A. from Yeshiva University in 1948; his ordination from Ye- 
shiva University in 1951; his M.A. from Columbia University in 
1952; and his Ph.D. from Wayne State University in 1966. He 
served as rabbi of Congregation Kesher Israel in West Ches- 
ter, Pennsylvania (1951-53), where he was also counselor of the 
Bnai Brith Hillel Foundation at West Chester State Teachers 
College. In 1953, he became rabbi of Congregation Bnai David 
in Southfield, Michigan, where he remained until he immi- 
grated to Israel in 1973. 

Donin was Adjunct Professor of Judaic Studies at the 
University of Detroit (1969-73) and co-founder (with James 
Gordon) and first president of Akiva Hebrew Day School 
(1964), the first modern Orthodox day school in metropolitan 
Detroit. (Donin had previously started the Hebrew Academy 
of Oak Park, the forerunner of Yeshivat Akiva.) Donin also 
served as vice president of the Jewish Community Council 
of Detroit and chairman of the Board of License for Hebrew 
teachers in the Detroit area, and was a member of the Michi- 
gan Governor's Ethical and Moral Panel (1966-68). In 1961, 
he participated in the White House Conference on Aging, as 
Chairman of the Social Actions Commission of the Rabbini- 
cal Council of America, on whose National Executive Board 
he subsequently served (1967-8). 

After publishing Beyond Thyself (1965), Donin wrote a 
highly acclaimed series of books on practicing Judaism from 
the Orthodox perspective: To Be A Jew: A Guide to Jewish Ob- 
servance in Contemporary Life (1972); To Raise a Jewish Child: 
A Guide for Parents (1977); and To Pray as a Jew: A Guide to 
the Prayer Book and Synagogue Service (1980). Following the 
success of To Be a Jew, which was translated into seven lan- 
guages, Donin moved to Jerusalem to write full-time, along 
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with lecturing at Bar-Ilan University in Ramat Gan (1974-76). 
He was also one of the most popular teachers of conversion 
classes for non-Israelis sponsored jointly by the Rabbinical 
Council of America and the Chief Rabbinate of Israel. In 1999, 
Donin, who had already received Yeshiva University’s Torah 
U’Mada Award, was honored posthumously by Yeshiva Uni- 
versity with the Dr. Samuel Belkin Award for Excellence in 
Religion and Religious Education. 


[Bezalel Gordon (24 ed.)] 


DONIN, NICHOLAS (13'' century), apostate to Christianity; 
of La Rochelle. A pupil of R. *Jehiel b. Joseph of Paris, whose 
yeshivah he attended, he was excommunicated by his teacher 
for his heretical (Karaite?) ideas and repudiation of the Oral 
Law. Turning apostate and informer, he joined the *Francis- 
can Order, seeking revenge on his former coreligionists. Along 
with other converts, Donin compiled a list of 35 accusations 
against the Talmud — an indictment based on charges that the 
Talmud teaches that the Oral Law is superior to the Written 
Law, and that it is full of gross anthropomorphisms, obsceni- 
ties, and blasphemies against Jesus, Mary, and Christianity. 
Donin was the main instigator of the famous disputation of 
Paris (1240), which in reality was a trial of the Talmud, him- 
self appearing as the accuser with four rabbis called to be the 
defendants. Only two of them were given the opportunity to 
defend the Talmud: R. Jehiel and R. Judah b. David of Melun. 
As a result of the disputation the Talmud was condemned to 
be burned; 24 cart loads of talmudic works were burned in 
Paris in 1242. Donin was also said to be responsible for the 
spread of the *blood libel, although this accusation was not 
raised during the disputation. He is, however, not identical 
with the convert who instigated massacres of the Jews of *An- 
jou, *Poitou, and *Brittany in the year 1236. Although Donin 
continued his anti-Jewish activities for a long period, he was 
basically a rationalist who never became a good Christian. His 
name was mentioned in 1287 when he was condemned by the 
general of the Franciscans for a pamphlet attacking the order, 
which he wrote in 1279. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Braude, Conscience on Trial (1952), 33-68; 
S. Grayzel, Church and the Jews in the x111 Century (19667), 29-32, 
238-41, 276-7, 339-40; Baron, Social’, 9 (1965), 80ff., 278; J.M. Rosen- 
thal, in: aR, 47 (1956/57), 58-76, 145-69; Dinur, Golah, 2 pt. 2 (19667), 
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[Judah M. Rosenthal] 


DONNOLO, SHABBETATI (913-c. 982), Italian physician 
and writer on medicine. He was born in Oria, Italy. The name 
Donnolo is Greek in origin but is common among Jews in its 
Arabic form “Dunash.’ Such details of his life as are known 
have come from an autobiographical sketch in the preface to 
his book Sefer Hakhmoni, a commentary on the Sefer *Yezirah. 
At the age of 12 he was captured by Saracen raiders, but was 
ransomed by relatives in Taranto and remained in southern 
Italy. Donnolo studied medicine under teachers who were ac- 
quainted with pharmacy, medicine, astronomy, and astrology. 
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He was well versed in the Talmud, and some geonic literature, 
knew Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and colloquial Italian, and ac- 
quired, copied and studied Greek and Latin medical manu- 
scripts. He traveled a great deal, presumably visiting Salerno, 
but it appears that he never left Italy, for no mention of other 
countries is made in his autobiographical writings. There are 
erroneous references to Donnolo’s having visited Modena in 
Lombardy, as he practiced as a physician and teacher of medi- 
cine in southern Italy only. *Rashi’s reference to Donnolo re- 
siding in Lombardy is due to the fact that southern Italy was at 
that time also called Lombardy. In Sefer ha-Mirkahot (“Book 
of Remedies”) Donnolo mentions the village of Martis near 
Russano, in Calabria. 

In keeping with the practice of medieval Europe, Don- 
nolo was both a pharmacist and a physician. He appears to 
have been an independent thinker and his works are neither 
translations nor copies, but the collected experience of 40 
years of medical practice. Throughout his commentaries he 
stressed the importance of Hebrew writings and spread the 
knowledge of them. Donnolo was acquainted with the writ- 
ings of *Asaph ha-Rofe. Many common features and identical 
Hebrew expressions are to be found in the works of the latter 
and Donnolo’s “Book of Remedies.” It is uncertain if Don- 
nolo knew Arabic, even though the Saracens were then in Sic- 
ily. What is evident is that he was not acquainted with Arab 
medicine, as there is no reference to it in any of his writings. 
Donnolo’s Hebrew is difficult. His terminology is Greek, Latin, 
and colloquial Italian. His use of Hebrew terms from the Bible 
and Talmud is rare and of Arabic rarer still, except when these 
terms already appear in the Talmud, the geonic writings, or the 
books of Asaph or else designate commodities imported from 
Arabia. Donnolo’s statement in his commentary on the Sefer 
Yezirah that “you can foretell the future of the person from 
the lines and appearance of his face” indicates that he drew 
material from the same sources as *Hai Gaon. The parallelism 
of physiognomies and astrology is based on Donnolos idea 
that the human body is an image of the macrocosm. As far as 
is known, Donnolo was the first person in Christian Europe 
to write on medicine in Hebrew. Apart from Asaph’s book on 
medicine - which was not written in Europe - the “Book of 
Remedies” is probably the first Hebrew medical work. It has 
added importance in that it was probably the first serious 
medical book written in Italy after the fall of Rome. Donnolo 
wrote at the crossroads of the Greco-Latin and Arab cultures, 
and his works show that the Greek medicine of his time had 
not yet been affected by its Arab counterpart, despite the fact 
that the Salerno School (founded probably in Donnolo’s time) 
is said to have taught in Hebrew, Latin, and Arabic. Don- 
nolo was not a prolific writer, but the works he left helped to 
spread the Hebrew language and promote science. His works 
include the following: Sefer ha-Mirkahot (“Book of Reme- 
dies”) - published by Steinschneider in Virchow’s Archive in 
1867 and republished in a more complete edition by Munt- 
ner in Jerusalem in 1950; Sefer Hakhmoni (1880); Pizmon - a 
ritual poem in primitive verse; Sefer ha-Mazzalot (“Book of 
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Constellations”) of which only a few sentences have survived; 
Antidotarium (in Ms.). Although his name does not appear on 
this work, Donnolo himself refers to it in the “Book of Rem- 
edies.” In his commentary on the Sefer Yezirah he mentions 
another book on anatomy and physiology. Although the in- 
scription Sefer ha- Yakar (“The Precious Book”) appears on the 
title page of the “Book of Remedies” it would appear that this 
name was generic and included both the Antidotarium and 
a work on fevers. In any case it is followed by another more 
practical inscription: “The Book of Drugs, Liquids, Powders, 
Bandages, Applications and Ointments to rub on the Skin” 
It includes more than 100 simple remedies and the method 
of compounding them. The book deals with medical prepa- 
rations, pharmacy, scents, and the use of honey and wax as 
auxiliaries and of balsams (resins) as preservative substances. 
All Donnolo’s remedies derive from the vegetable world. The 
“Book of Remedies” is not, as Steinschneider believed, a frag- 
ment, but is both an independent book and at the same time 
an integral part of his work. The Donnolo Hospital in Jaffa 
bears his name. 

[Suessmann Muntner] 
Donnolo’s Theology 
Though there is no direct evidence that Donnolo knew *Saa- 
diah Gaon’s works, there are some close parallels between 
the theology of Donnolo and that of Saadiah who was his 
contemporary. Donnolo’s theology is expressed in two of the 
three parts of his Sefer Hakhmoni, in his treatise on the verse 
“God created man in His image,’ and in his interpretation of 
the Sefer Yezirah. Donnolo’s aim was to remove anthropo- 
morphic elements in the concept of God by reinterpretation 
of the biblical verses which may give rise to such concepts; 
the same aim guided Saadiah in his Emunot ve-Deot, though 
Donnolo’s treatment of the subject is less systematic and con- 
clusive. Donnolo, however, made use of his scientific knowl- 
edge while interpreting the anthropomorphic elements in the 
Bible and offering his own conclusions. Donnolo’s thesis was 
that a verse which stresses, or appears to stress, the similarity 
between God Himself and man in fact refers to the relation- 
ship between man and the created world. Thus he introduced 
into Jewish thought the idea of man’s being the microcosm in 
contrast to the created world, which is the macrocosm. Us- 
ing all his scientific knowledge, Donnolo tried to prove that 
everything in man corresponds to some phenomenon in the 
world. Man’s two eyes, for instance, correspond to the sun 
and the moon, and man’s hair to the grass and forests which 
cover the earth. He gives a detailed study of the functions of 
the various parts of man’s body, and then equates them with 
the function of the various powers and elements in the world. 
Man, therefore, was not created in the image of God, but in 
the image of God’s creation. 

God, according to Donnolo, cannot be seen, because He 
has no form. Therefore, some explanation has to be given to 
the phenomenon of prophecy and the various biblical passages 
describing the appearance of God to man. Though probably 
unaware of Saadiah’s theology, Donnolo offered the same an- 
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swer to this question as Saadiah had: God did not appear to 
the prophets, but His glory (kavod) did. Moreover, the kavod, 
according to Donnolo, appeared in various forms to various 
people, so as to prevent them from believing that God Him- 
self has a human form. Donnolo attempted to give a scien- 
tific explanation of the creation of the world in the course of 
his interpretation of Sefer Yezirah, one of the earliest inter- 
pretations of this work. Subsequent interpreters, mainly the 
*Hasidei Ashkenaz, but to some extent the kabbalists as well, 
used Donnolo’s views while constructing their own concept 
of the process of creation. 
[Joseph Dan] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Castelli (ed.), I] commento di Sabbetai 
Donnolo sul Libro della creazione (1880); H. Friedenwald, Jews and 
Medicine (1944), 148-52, 171-2, 223-4; Roth, Dark Ages, index; A. 
Geiger, Melo Chofnajim (1840), 29-33, 95-99; Muntner, in: Atti del 
XIV Congresso internazionale di Storia della Medicina. Roma-Sa- 
lerno 1954, 2 (1956), 1100; idem, in: Actes du viréme Congres In- 
ternational d’Histoire des Sciences. Jerusalem 1953 (1953); idem, in: 
RHMH, 32 (1956), 155-62; idem, in Harofé Haivri, 13 (1946), 86-97; 
idem, Rabbi Shabbetai Donnolo (Heb., 1949); G. Nebbia, Donnolo, 
Medico e Sapiente Ebreo di Oria (1963); Steinschneider, in: Virchows 
Archive... praktische Medizin, 38 (1867), 65-91; 40 (1867), 80-124; 42 
(1868), 51-112. 


DONSKOY, MARK SEMENOVICH (1901-1981), Soviet 
film director. Born in Odessa, he began working in films in 
1926. Most of his films were made from his own scenarios. 
He became famous with Pesnya o schaste (“Song of Happi- 
ness,” 1934). His trilogy based on Maxim Gorky’s autobio- 
graphical accounts: Detstvo Gor’kogo (“Gorky’s Childhood,” 
1938), Vlyudjakh (“Among People,” 1939), and Moi universitety 
(“My Universities” 1940) are distinguished by the vividness 
and precision of the depiction of Russian provincial life at the 
end of the 19» century and by the psychological acuteness of 
his presentation of character. The direct and candid depic- 
tion of suffering in the partisan movement in the Ukraine as 
seen in Raduga (“Rainbow,’ 1944) and Nepokorennye (“The 
Undefeated,” 1945; according to B. Gorbatov’s novella) made 
a strong impression and influenced the masters of the Italian 
neo-realistic cinema. In the second of these two films there is 
a particularly striking episode depicting the mass execution of 
Jews in a Nazi-occupied city. Sel’skaya uchitel’nitsa (“The Vil- 
lage School Mistress,’ 1947) enjoyed considerable popularity. 
Later films included one about Lenin’s mother and screen ver- 
sions of Gorky’s novels Mat’ (“The Mother,” 1956) and Foma 
Gordeev (“Foma Gordeev,’ 1959). 

Donskoy was awarded three Stalin Prizes and one State 
Prize, and the honorary titles of Peoples’ Artist of the U.S.S.R. 
(1956) and Hero of Socialist Labor (1971). 


[The Shorter Jewish Encylopaedia in Russian] 


DON-YAHIA (Donchin), YEHUDAH LEIB (1869-1941), 
rabbi, one of the earliest religious Zionists, a founder of the 
*Mizrachi movement. Don-Yahia was born in Drissa, Belo- 
russia, and from 1902 was rabbi to various Russian commu- 
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nities. He began his Zionist activity while still a yeshivah stu- 
dent and in 1902 was one of the four rabbis who founded the 
Mizrachi movement. In 1901 he published Ha-Ziyyonut mi- 
Nekuddat Hashkafat ha-Dat (“Zionism from the Religious 
Point of View”), which ran into several editions. In it Don- 
Yahia attempted to prove to Orthodox circles that political 
Zionism and settlement in Erez Israel were religious duties. 
He remained a Zionist even under the Soviet regime and set- 
tled in Tel Aviv in 1936. His responsa on matters of halakhah, 
sermons, and articles on topical subjects are collected in Bik- 
kurei Yehudah, 2 vols. (1930-39). 

His cousin SHABBETAI DON-YAHIA (1909-1981) settled 
in Palestine in 1931 and became active in Ha-Poel ha-Mizra- 
chi. When the daily Ha-Zofeh was founded, he joined the staff 
as a columnist, becoming its editor in 1948. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: EZD, 1 (1958), 637-43; Kressel, Leksikon, 1 


(1965), 539-41. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


DOOR AND DOORPOST. The Bible distinguishes between 
the term petah, which is the entrance to a house (Gen. 43:19), 
and delet, which is a device for closing and opening the en- 
trance. Thus, while petah applies to both the entrance to a tent 
(Gen. 18:1) and a house, the term delet is used only in connec- 
tion with a built house. The door has two main components: 
a fixed frame and a moving board or slab. The frame has two 
doorposts (Heb. mezuzot), which are its vertical sides; a lintel 
(Heb. mashgof), its upper horizontal side; and a sill or thresh- 
old (Heb. saf), its lower horizontal side. Wider doorways oc- 
casionally had a third vertical beam on which two doorleaves, 
as implied by the dual form of the word delata’im (“paired 
doors”; Isa. 45:1), one attached to each of the doorposts, con- 
verged when shut. The doorway was constructed as part of 
the wall in question, but the doorposts, lintel, and threshold 
were built in after the construction of the building was com- 
pleted. Finally, the door itself was set into this framework. 
At the top and bottom of each doorleaf was added a projecting 
hinge of wood, metal, or other material, to be received within 
depressions in the lintel and threshold respectively (cf. 1 Kings 
7:50). Doors generally opened inward; they were prevented 
from swinging outward by ledges, stops at the outer edges 
of the lintel, and the threshold. Other methods of placing 
hinges were to suspend the door on some pliable mate- 
rial, such as leather or rope — these were fixed between the 
door and the doorpost at two points and served as hinges to 
enable the movement of the doors back and forth - or some- 
times to put up special metal hinges that joined the door to 
the doorpost. A number of excavations have revealed the re- 
mains of metal coverings on hinges and sockets that served 
to protect them from wear. Excavations in Palestine have 
frequently uncovered sockets carved into the lintel and the 
threshold. 

The threshold was of stone, either cut to size and laid 
slightly higher than the floor or built up from smaller stones. 
It was built slightly higher than the level of the floor and the 
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street in order to keep out water and dirt. Doorposts were 
made either of wood or stone. The term ammot in Isaiah 6:4 
probably refers to stone doorposts standing at both ends of 
the threshold. Doorposts made of wood are implied by the 
law about the Hebrew slave (Ex. 21:6; Deut. 15:17), according 
to which a Hebrew slave who, when the time of his release ar- 
rived, preferred slavery to freedom was to be placed against a 
doorpost and have his earlobe and the doorpost pierced with 
an awl as a symbol of his enslavement for life. Similarly, the 
lintel might be made either of stone or wood and was placed 
horizontally across the doorposts. The size of a doorway was 
related to the size of the building. Doorways to private dwell- 
ings from the Israelite period preserved in the Negev were 
lower than man’s height, while the entrances to large buildings, 
such as palaces and temples, were proportionately higher and 
wider. Very large doors were erected at the gates of fortified 
cities (Judg. 16:3). The doors of luxurious buildings were made 
of special, expensive wood (1 Kings 6:31, 34) or were overlaid 
with metal, usually copper, or even gold, like the doors of the 
Temple. Descriptions from various places on cylinder seals or 
monuments show single or double doors set within a decora- 
tive framework (Frankfurt, The Art and Architecture... (1954), 
Fig. 83). An integral part of the door was its bar or bolt, a de- 
vice used to lock the door from the inside or the outside. The 
bar consisted of a movable horizontal beam which, when slid 
into a slot in the doorpost, prevented the door from opening. 
The lock was somewhat more complex and could be operated 
for locking or unlocking from the outside (11 Sam. 13:17, 18). 
Another way to lock the door from inside was to put an iron 
bar on the inner side in a fitting depression. It seems that the 
Hebrew term for it is bariah (cf. 1 Sam. 23:7). In the ancient 
world doorposts were marked in order to protect the people 
within the house from evil spirits and devils. That practice is 
reflected in Exodus 12:7, 22-23. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pritchard, Pictures, 219, pl. 675; Y. Kaplan, 


Ha-Arkheologyah ve-ha-Historyah shel Tel Aviv-Yafo (1959), 60, fig. 
20, pls. 9-11; Y. Yadin et al., Hazor, 2 (1960), pl. 16:1. 


[Zeev Yeivin] 


DOR (Dora; Heb. 187, 1/7, 17), ancient harbor town on the 
coast of Carmel, 18 miles (29 km.) south of Haifa. The earliest 
known appearance of the name of Dor is from an Egyptian 
inscription from Nubia, dated to the time of Rameses 11 (13** 
century B.c.E.). According to Egyptian documents Dor fell 
into the hands of the Sikila/Tjekker, one of the Sea Peoples 
(Philistines), in the 126/11» centuries B.c.E. Dor was one of 
the important Canaanite city-states in the league of Jabin, King 
of *Hazor (Josh. 11:2). It was among the cities of Manasseh in 
the territory of Asher, but according to Judges (1:27) it was 
not conquered by them. Solomon appointed the son of Abi- 
nadab as overseer of the region of Dor - the fourth district 
of his kingdom (1 Kgs. 4:11). Under the name of Du’ru it be- 
longed to the Assyrian province of the same name following 
the conquest of the region by Tiglath Pileser 111 in 732 B.C.E. 
In the Persian period (6‘»—4*' centuries B.c.E.), when the cit- 
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ies on the coast were granted autonomy, Dor became a Sido- 
nian colony. In the early Hellenistic period it was a Ptolemaic 
royal fortress. At the end of the second century B.c.£., Dora 
was in the hands of the tyrant Zoilus, who also ruled Strato’s 
Tower (*Caesarea). Alexander Jannaeus acquired both cities 
by negotiation in the late second century B.c.z. After con- 
quering the country (63 B.C.E.), Pompey restored Dora to its 
former owners, as was his policy with all cities that had for- 
merly been autonomous. The city retained its freedom during 
the reign of Herod and his successors. According to Josephus 
(Ant. 19:300) a synagogue existed there before the destruc- 
tion of the Second Temple. A change in status came about 
early in the second century c.£., when it was annexed to the 
province of *Phoenicia. In the late Roman period it became 
part of Palaestina Prima. Eusebius (Onom. 78:9; 136:16) states 
that the site is located 9 Roman miles from Caesarea. A forti- 
fied tower (Merle) was built on the southwestern edge of the 
mound in the Crusader period. 

The site consists of a mound and a lower area used for 
occupation to the east, i.e. the upper and lower cities. Excava- 
tions were first undertaken in the mound in 1923 and 1924 by 
John Garstang on behalf of the British School of Archaeology 
in Jerusalem. Two test trenches were sunk on the northern and 
southern slopes, and a substantial area along the western slope 
in the area of the monumental temples with their impressive 
podia was cleared. Recent work has shown that these temples 
are undeniably Roman and apparently do not date back to 
the Hellenistic period as was once believed. Excavations on 
the tell were conducted by Ephraim Stern between 1980 and 
2000 (current directors are Ilan Sharon and Ayelet Gilboa) 
and substantial structural remains from the Iron Age, Helle- 
nistic, and Roman periods have been found. Excavations were 
first conducted in the lower city by J. Leibovitch in 1950-52, 
uncovering parts of a Roman theater and a Byzantine church, 
at the northern and southern ends of the city. The excavation 
of the Byzantine Church was resumed by Claudine Dauphin 
in 1979 and completed in 1994. A general survey of harbor 
installations along the edges of the tell and along the bays to 
the north and south has been undertaken by Avner Raban 
and others since the 1980s. Shipwrecks and other underwa- 
ter features have been investigated by Raban, S. Wachsman, 
K. Raveh, and S. Kingsley. A survey of the aqueducts leading 
water to the site was made by Yuval Peleg. Regional surveys 
were conducted by Y. Olami, A. Siegelmann, A. Ovadiah, 
and others. A project of landscape archaeology was under- 
taken by Shimon Gibson and Sean Kingsley in 1994 with the 
investigation of settlements and fields, dating from the Chal- 
colithic, Early Bronze 1, Middle Bronze Age 114, Iron Age, 
Hellenistic, Roman, Byzantine, and medieval to Ottoman 
periods. 

Several areas of the large 30-acre mound were examined 
during the excavations by Stern, and more recently by Sha- 
ron and Gilboa. In the upper level are remains of the Roman 
period. Below these lie the remains of a city wall of the Hel- 
lenistic period, which was apparently built in the latter part 
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of the reign of Ptolemy 11 Philadelphus, and was still in use in 
the early Roman period. The wall, built of large ashlars, is still 
standing to a height of 7 feet, and it has a tower with a pro- 
jection of 45 feet. It is built over the remains of a city wall of 
the Persian period, which is composed of large uncut stones 
and encloses a somewhat larger city. Beneath the Persian wall 
were sections of a brick Israelite city wall, at least 8 feet wide. 
Buildings remains were found within the wall. Whereas the 
buildings of the Persian and early Hellenistic period followed 
the Phoenician method of ashlar pillars alternating with a fill 
of undressed stones, the later Hellenistic walls were built of 
headers only. A dyeing installation of the Hellenistic period 
yielded large quantities of murex shells. Another monumental 
building of the Hellenistic period contained several plastered 
pools. The sections of the Hellenistic city examined revealed 
that it had been laid out according to the Hippodamian prin- 
ciples of town-planning, consisting of parallel intersecting 
streets, which formed a checkerboard pattern. Surprisingly, 
however, at Dor this method of town planning is dated to the 
Persian period. In the interior, adjacent to the wall, were shops 
opening onto a street. Little has remained of the underlying 
Persian level, except for pottery found in pits sunk into late 
Israelite levels. Inside the city were uncovered channels of an 
elaborate sewage system and of an aqueduct. From the city 
gate, a 30-foot-wide street led into the city, into an area which 
contained workshops of the Byzantine period. The gate of the 
Roman period has not been preserved. In deeper levels the 
gates of the Hellenistic and Persian periods were found, and 
beneath them an Israelite city gate, made of cyclopean boul- 
ders brought from Mt. *Carmel. In plan this gate resembles 
the gate of *Meggido Iv-a. It consists of two guardrooms with 
paved squares at the front and back of the gate. Beneath this 
gate was a very solid gate of the four-chamber type, which 
is a unique example of Phoenician-Iron Age construction 
methods. One pilaster of the gate, facing the town, was made 
of polished orthostats. This gate is dated to the 9t-8' cen- 
turies B.c.E. and its destruction is ascribed to the Assyrians 
in 734 B.c.E. A massive fortification wall built of mud-brick 
along the eastern edge of the mound dates to the Early Iron 
Age (1150-1050 B.C.E.). These are associated with the Sikila/ 
Tjekker settlement at the site. Only pottery and small finds are 
known from the Late Bronze Age. Several walls were dated to 
the 11" century B.c.£. The earliest remains of occupation at 
the site are buildings along the western edge of the site dating 
from the Middle Bronze 11a period. 

The Byzantine-period town was apparently situated al- 
most entirely in the area of the lower city immediately to the 
east of the mound that was no longer used for habitation pur- 
poses. The outline of the city is clearly visible in aerial pho- 
tographs. Textual sources indicate that Dora was the seat of a 
bishop. The excavations by Dauphin have brought to light an 
episcopal basilica that was a center of pilgrimage and healing 
at the tomb of two saints and was erected in the fourth cen- 
tury over the ruins of a Graeco-Roman sanctuary. 

[Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 
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Modern Period 
Modern Dor is a moshay, affiliated with Tenu’at ha-Moshavim, 
founded in 1949 by immigrants from Greece, some of whom 
had been stevedores in Salonika. These were joined by settlers 
from Iraq, Morocco, and other countries. Fishing, initially en- 
visaged as a mainstay of the moshav’s economy, was replaced 
by intensive farming and livestock as principal farm branches. 
A large plot of land was acquired at the site of the nearby Arab 
village Tantura (abandoned since 1948) by Baron Edmond de 
*Rothschild, who erected a glass factory in 1891 intended to 
exploit the fine shore sand for the production of bottles for 
the wine of Rishon le-Zion and Zikhron Yaakov. The enter- 
prise was unsuccessful. Dor was a partner with neighboring 
Kibbutz Nahsholim in the Hof Dor recreation home. In 2002 
its population was 321. 
[Efraim Orni] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Dahl, The Materials for the History of Dor 
(1951); S. Wachsmann and K. Raveh, “A Concise Nautical History of 
Dor/Tantura,” in: International Journal of Nautical Archaeology, 13:3 
(1984), 223-41; Y. Ayalon (ed.), The Coast of Dor (1988); K. Raveh 
and S. Kingsley, “The Status of Dor in Late Antiquity: A Maritime 
Perspective,” in: Biblical Archaeologist, 54 (1991), 198-207; C. Dau- 
phin and S. Gibson, “The Byzantine City of Dor/Dora Discovered,’ 
in: Bulletin of the Anglo-Israel Archaeological Society, 14 (1994-1995): 
9-38; E. Stern et al., Excavations at Dor. Final Report. Volumes I A-B 
(1995); S.A. Kingsley and K. Raveh, The Ancient Harbour and Anchor- 
age at Dor, Israel, BAR International Series 626 (1996); C. Dauphin, 
“On the Pilgrim’s Way to the Holy City of Jerusalem: The Basilica of 
Dor in Israel,” in: J.R. Bartlett (ed.), Archaeology and Biblical Inter- 
pretation (1997), 145-65; E. Stern, Dor: Ruler of the Seas (2000); A. 
Gilboa and I. Sharon, “An Archaeological Contribution to the Early 
Iron Age Chronological Debate: Alternative Chronologies for Phoe- 
nicia and Their Effects on the Levant, Cyprus, and Greece, in: BA- 
SOR, 332 (2003), 7-80; “Sea Peoples and Phoenicians along the South- 
ern Phoenician Coast - A Reconciliation: An Interpretation of Sikila 
(SKL) Material Culture” in: BAsoR, 337 (2005), 47-78. 


DOR, MOSHE (1932-_), Hebrew poet, essayist, and trans- 
lator. Dor was born in Tel Aviv, served in the Haganah, and 
was a correspondent for the army weekly Bamahaneh. He later 
studied political science and history at Tel Aviv University and 
served many years as literary editor of Maariv. Dor was also 
cultural attaché at the Embassy of Israel in London and Dis- 
tinguished Writer in Residence at the American University 
in Washington, D.c. A seminal figure in the “Likrat” literary 
circle in the 1950s, which strove to renew Hebrew poetry and 
free it from poetic verbosity and pathos, Dor published Bishe- 
loshah in 1952 and the collection Beroshim Levanim (“White 
Cypresses”) in 1954. This was followed by over a dozen other 
collections (including Zahav va-Efer (“Gold and Ashes,’ 1963), 
Mivhar Shirim (“Selected Poems; 1970), Ovrim et ha-Nahar 
(“Crossing the River,’ 1989), and Shetikat ha-Banai (“Silence 
of the Builder,” 1996)). In 2004 a volume of selected poems 
written over a period of 50 years appeared as Shetah Hefker. 
Foregrounding the landscape, whether in Israel, London, or 
the United States, Dor coalesces feelings and sights, human 
experience and impressions. Dor has also published collec- 
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tions of essays and six books for children. Since the 1990s he 
has been living in Tel Aviv and in the U.S. Dor edited a num- 
ber of collections in English, including: The Burning Bush: Po- 
ems from Modern Israel (with Nathan Zach; 1977), The Stones 
Remember: Native Israeli Poetry (with Barbara Goldberg and 
Giora Leshem; 1991), and After the First Rain: Israeli Poems on 
War and Peace (with Barbara Goldberg; 1998). A number of 
collections including Dor’s own poetry have been published 
in English: Maps of Time (1978), Crossing the River (edited by 
Seymour Mayne; 1989), Khamsin: Memoirs and Poetry by a 
Native Israeli (1994). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Sillitoe, Introduction, in: Maps of Time, 
1978; H. Nagid, in: Maariv (March 7, 1980); A. Feinberg, “Moshe Dor’s 
Kites on Hampstead Heath,” in: Modern Hebrew Literature, 6 (1980); 
Z. Samir, in: Yedioth Ahronoth (August 6, 1993); I. Scheinfeld, in: 
Haaretz, Sefarim (July 14, 1993). WEBSITE: ITHL at www.ithLorg.il. 


[Anat Feinberg (24 ed.)] 


DORATI, ANTAL (1906-1988), conductor and composer. 
Dorati was born in Budapest and entered the Budapest Royal 
Academy of Music at the age of 14, studying piano, conduct- 
ing, and composition, and graduating at the age of 18. From 
1924 to 1928 he was conductor at the Budapest Royal Opera 
House, subsequently becoming assistant to Fritz Busch at the 
Dresden State Opera, and at the same time conducting opera 
and concerts in other cities. In 1932 he became musical direc- 
tor of the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, with whom he toured 
widely and remained until 1940. Dorati’s subsequent career 
focused principally on the United States: he was conductor of 
the Dallas Symphony Orchestra (1945-49) and of the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra (1949-60), with whom he made 
many records. He was chief conductor of the BBc Symphony 
Orchestra from 1962 to 1966; and thereafter became musi- 
cal director of the Stockholm Philharmonic Orchestra (from 
1966) and later, concurrently, of the National Symphony Or- 
chestra, Washington, D.c. (from 1969), with whom he had 
made his American debut, in 1937. Dorati’s fine international 
reputation was based on his prowess as an orchestra builder; 
as a devoted advocate of contemporary music, with particular 
understanding of Bartok and Stravinsky; and as a conductor 
of many fine recordings. In 1973 he completed the formidable 
task of recording all the 107 Haydn symphonies, most of them 
for the first time. His many compositions include symphonies, 
a cello concerto, and choral and chamber music; he also made 


many ballet arrangements. 
[Max Loppert (2"4 ed.)] 


DORFF, ELLIOT N. (1943- ), U.S. rabbinical scholar. Born 
in Milwaukee, Wisc., Dorff was ordained by the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1970 and awarded a Ph.D. in philosophy 
by Columbia University in 1971. He then joined the faculty 
of the University of Judaism in Los Angeles. He later served 
as rector and distinguished professor of philosophy at the 
University and as a visiting professor at the ucLA School of 
Law. 
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The author of 10 books and over 150 articles on Jewish 
thought, law and ethics, Dorff assumed a leadership role in the 
community as well, serving as vice chair of the Conservative 
Movement’s Committee on Jewish Law and Standards, co-edi- 
tor of the halakhic commentary in Etz Hayim, the movement's 
edition of the Pentateuch, and president of the Society of Jew- 
ish Ethics and chair of the Academy of Jewish Philosophy and 
of the Jewish Law Association. 

He was also deeply involved in public service. In the 
spring of 1993, he served on the Ethics Committee of then 
First Lady Hillary Rodham Clinton's Health Care Task Force. 
In 1999 and 2000 he was part of the U.S. Surgeon General's 
Commission to draft a Call to Action for Responsible Sexual 
Behavior; and from 2000 to 2002 he served on the National 
Human Resources Protections Advisory Commission, charged 
with reviewing and revising the federal guidelines for protect- 
ing human subjects in research projects. 

In Jewish Law and Modern Ideology (1970), Dorff delin- 
eates the different approaches of the various Jewish religious 
movements to Jewish law and argues for the authenticity of 
the one adopted by the Conservative Movement. While he af- 
firms his commitment to uphold the traditional halakhah, 
he also supports the right to adjust it to meet radically altered 
conditions of living and even to change it in keeping with new 
moral sensibilities. 

Dorff’s most extensive work on Jewish law is A Living 
Tree (1988), co-written with Arthur Rosett, which traces the 
development of Jewish law through the past three thousand 
years, paying special attention to the rabbinic and medieval 
periods. It explains the relationship between religion and law 
and the interaction of the latter with morality. 

Dorff’s stress on the importance of law is also evident 
in his most speculative work, Knowing God (1994). Acknowl- 
edging that, as a pluralist, he accepts the relativity of all truth 
claims, he nonetheless believes that there is an “objective re- 
ality” that serves as the ultimate criterion for the truth of any 
system of ideas. However, this reality can only be known by us 
through “the perspective of a perceiving community,’ which 
depends for its existence on a system of law to define its prin- 
ciples and concretize them. Since “it is the Jewish community 
of the past and the present that decides (for Jews) which events 
are revelatory and what ... the implications of that revelation 
are; the most direct way to experience revelation is through 
the study of the classic Jewish religious texts. 

Dorff has written three popular works Matters of Life and 
Death (1998), which deals with medical ethics; To Do the Right 
and the Good (2002) on Jewish social ethics; and Love Your 
Neighbor and Yourself (2003), devoted to personal ethics. His 
knowledge of the moral issues faced by current medical prac- 
titioners is impressive, as is his willingness to address contro- 
versial questions raised by infertility and death and dying. 

While being quite traditional in his personal practice, 
giving the longstanding halakhah “the benefit of the doubt,” 
he tends to be more liberal in his rulings on issues of gender 
equality and homosexuality, for example. His general view 
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DORFMAN, JOSEPH 


is that the halakhah embodies the highest moral standards. 
When he feels that it does not, he is prepared to modify it, 
though he exercises great care to maintain the integrity of 
the structure of Jewish law. In this, as in all his teaching, he 
demonstrates the Conservative Jewish regard for the law and 
the role it must play in keeping the Jewish community loyal 


to the covenant of Israel. 
[David L. Lieber (24 ed.)] 


DORFMAN, JOSEPH (1904-1991), U.S. economist. Born in 
Russia and educated in the United States, Dorfman worked 
with the National Industrial Conference Board and joined the 
faculty at Columbia University in 1931. Economic methodol- 
ogy and history of economic thought were his main fields of 
study. His major publications included a five-volume work, 
The Economic Mind in American Civilization (1946-59); other 
studies deal with the economics of the Jacksonian era and 
the thought of Thorstein Veblen, the American social scien- 
tist. He also wrote Thorstein Veblen and His America (1934); 
Early American Policy: Six Columbia Contributors (1960); and 
Institutional Economics: Veblen, Commons, and Mitchell Re- 
considered (1963). Dorfman was a distinguished fellow of the 
History of Economics Society. In 1990 the HEs established an 
annual prize for the best dissertation in the history of eco- 
nomic thought. In 1992 the Dorfman family endowed a per- 
manent fund for the award, which is now called the Joseph 
Dorfman Best Dissertation Award. 


[Joachim O. Ronall / Ruth Beloff (2"4 ed.)] 


DORFMAN, JOSEPH (1940- ), Israeli composer. Born in 
Odessa, Ukraine, Dorfman studied at the Stolyarsky School of 
Music (Odessa) and later at the Odessa Conservatory (1958- 
65) with Starkowa (piano) and Kogan (composition). In 1971 
he received his Ph.D. in musicology at the Gnessin Musical 
Institute in Moscow. Already as a student he was engaged in a 
wide range of musical activities as a composer, lecturer, theo- 
retician, coach, and conductor. During the 1960s, Dorfman 
was among the pioneers in performing and lecturing on con- 
temporary Western music in the Soviet Union. A consistent 
field of interest was also Jewish music in all its aspects (art, 
liturgical, and folk). In 1973 he immigrated to Israel, where 
he was appointed professor of composition and theory at the 
Rubin Academy of Music (Tel Aviv University). There he also 
served as head of the Composition and Theory Department 
and head of the Academy. While continuing to promote both 
Jewish and contemporary Western music, he was artistic di- 
rector of the International Festivals of Jewish Art Music and 
music director of the concert series “2ot» Century Music.” 
Dorfman was also visiting professor at Columbia University, at 
the Hochschule fuer Musik und Darstellende Kunst in Frank- 
furt am Main, and at Johannes Gutenberg University, Mainz 
(Germany), as well as at Bar-Ilan University. 

His early compositions of the Soviet period were influ- 
enced by early 20» century Russian music and by Hindemith. 
Later he moved in many directions, including recorded and 
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live electro-acoustic improvisation, graphic notation, and vari- 
ous combinations of graphic and traditional forms of notation. 
His works include music for solo instruments, chamber en- 
sembles and symphony orchestra, opera, ballet and oratorios, 
multimedia staging, and educational works. Dorfman was a 
prolific musician, performing as a solo pianist, a participant 
in various chamber groups, and conductor of concerts in sev- 
eral European festivals and radio programs. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: NG”. 
[Yulia Kreinin (24 ed.)] 


DORFMAN, RALPH ISADORE (1911-1985), U.S. biochem- 
ist. Dorfman was born in Chicago. He joined the Worcester 
Foundation for Experimental Biology and became research 
professor of biochemistry, Boston University, in 1951. He was 
professor of chemistry at Clark University (1956), and later 
director of the Institute of Hormone Biology of Syntex Re- 
search Center in Palo Alto, California (1964). His books in- 
clude Metabolism of Steroid Hormones (with F. Ungar, 1953) 
and Androgens (1956); he edited Methods in Hormone Research 


(5 vols., 1962-66). 
[Bracha Rager (274 ed.)] 


DORI (Dostrovsky), YAAKOV (1899-1973), military leader; 
first Israeli chief of staff. Dori, born in Odessa, Russia, was 
taken to Erez Israel in 1906. After graduating from the Reali 
High School in Haifa, he served as a sergeant in the Palestin- 
ian Battalion of the Jewish Legion in World War 1. When the 
Legion was disbanded, Dori joined the group of sergeants and 
soldiers who intended to form the nucleus for a Jewish unit 
within the Palestine Defense Force. The plan was canceled 
by the British authorities when this group of soldiers went to 
the defense of Tel Aviv in May 1921 during an attack by Arab 
rioters. Dori studied engineering in Belgium, and upon his 
return to Palestine joined the Haganah. From 1931 to 1939 he 
was Haganah commander of the Haifa district. Enhancing his 
military knowledge through self-education, Dori introduced 
systematic exercises and training in the Haifa branch of the 
Haganah, and formulated a plan for the defense of the town. 
He also participated in the training of commanders in nation- 
wide courses. He was named head of the national command 
training bureau (Lishkat ha-Hadrakhah) upon its establish- 
ment. In September 1939 he became the first chief of staff of the 
Haganah, a post he held until the establishment of the State of 
Israel in 1948 (with an interval during 1945-47 to raise funds in 
the U.S. for the purchase of arms for the Haganah). With the 
establishment of Israel, Dori became the chief of staff of the 
Israel Defense Forces with the rank of rav-alluf (major gen- 
eral), a post he held until the end of the War of Independence. 
He served as president of the Haifa Technion from 1951 to 1965, 
contributing to its expansion and development as a center for 
technological and scientific training in Israel. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dinur, Haganah, 2 pt. 3 (1964), index; Tid- 
har, 3 (19587), 1120-21; 15 (1966), 4802-03; D. Lazar, Rashim be-Yis- 


rael, 1 (1953), 152-8. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 
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DORIAN, DOREL (Iancovici; 1930- ), Romanian writer. 
Dorian was born in Piatra-Neamt. Upon completion of sec- 
ondary school he studied building engineering at the Po- 
litechnical Institute, Kiev, 1948-53. As a student he had begun 
to make literary contributions to Revista elevilor (1946) and 
to Communist youth journals, among them Tanarul Munci- 
tor and Scanteia Tineretului. Upon his return to Romania he 
worked as a building engineer for several years until he be- 
came the editor of popular science publications, among them 
Stiinta si tehnica. In 1955 he published a volume of stories, N- 
au inflorit inca merii (“The Apple Trees Haven't Blossomed 
Yet”). In 1959, his first play, Daca vei fi intrebat (“If You Are 
Asked”) was performed at the Bucharest Municipal Theater 
and his play Secunda 58 (“The 58» Second”) earned him a 
state prize. By 1985, ten of his plays had been performed in 
Romanian theaters and on Tv, among them: De n-ar fi iu- 
birile (“If There Was No Love,’ 1961); Oricat ar parea de ciudat 
(“As Strange as It Seems,’ 1965), judged the best of the year; 
Teatru cu bile (“Theater with Balls, 1970); and Confesiune tar- 
zie (“Late Confession,” 1985). His plays deal with problems of 
conscience under the Communist regime. Dorian also pub- 
lished science fiction and ecological and parapsychological es- 
says, such as Paranormal 2000 (1998). In the 1980s he became 
active in Jewish communal life. In 1996 he became the main 
editor of the bimonthly Realitatea Evreiasca and in 1997 edi- 
tor of the series of cultural pamphlets published by the same 
review. He also published a play on a Jewish subject, Foc in 
Calea Vacaresti (“Fire on Vacareshty Street,’ 1999). From 1996 
to 2004 he was a member of the Romanian Parliament as the 
representative of the Jewish minority. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Mirodan, Dictionar neconventional, 2 
(1997), 137-43; Realitatea Evreiasca (April 22, 2005). 


[Lucian-Zeev Herscovici (2™4 ed.)] 


DORIAN, EMIL (1892-1956), Romanian poet and novelist. 
Born in Bucharest, Dorian practiced medicine there but de- 
voted much of his time to writing. His works, published under 
such satirical pseudonyms as Michail Prunk and Dr. Knock, 
appeared in several important literary journals. Dorian’s verse 
was later collected in Cintece pentru Lelioara (“Songs for Le- 
lioara,’ 1923), In preajma serii (“In the Twilight,” 1924), and 
De vorba cu balanul meu (“A Talk with My White Horse,” 
1925). These poems, praised by the critics, display a serenity 
and love for mankind that later found expression in the novel 
Vagabonzii (“The Vagabonds,” 1934). The leftist pacifism of 
this work provoked some hostile comment: the Romanian 
literary historian George Calinescu pointedly observed that 
only a Jew devoid of national feelings could so ruthlessly con- 
demn a people’s struggle. Other novels by Dorian were Profeti 
si paiate (“Prophets and Clowns,” 1933”) and Otrava (“Poison,” 
1946), the latter dealing with the anti-Jewish persecution un- 
der Antonescu’s pro-Nazi regime. Otrava stressed the perma- 
nence of antisemitism and its persistence in all strata of so- 
ciety - including the proletariat. For this deviation Dorian’s 
works were banned by the Communists and the writer was 
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DORMIDO, DAVID ABRABANEL 


thereafter only allowed to publish poems and stories for chil- 
dren. He also translated Heine's Buch der Lieder and Eliezer 
Steinbarg’s Yiddish fables. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Lovinescu, in: Critice, vol. 7, p. 151; G. 
Calinescu, Istoria literaturii romine dela origini pind in prezent (1941), 
766-7, 921; S. Albu, in: Gazeta literara (Bucharest, June 20, 1957). 


[Abraham Feller] 


DORIS (first century B.c.£.), first wife of *Herod the Great, 
whom he married (c. 47 B.c.E.) before he became king and 
while he was strategos of Galilee (Jos., Wars, 1:241, 432f., 448, 
562, 590; Jos., Ant., 14:300; 17:68). The name Doris is Greek but 
was similar to Dorothea. Josephus refers to her as a Jerusale- 
mite: “her family (yévoc) being from Jerusalem” (War 1:432). 
Her precise background is unknown, but it is assumed she 
was Idumaean in origin and of Hellenized stock. On ascend- 
ing the throne in 37 B.c.£. Herod dismissed her in order to 
marry the Hasmonean princess *Mariamne. Doris was now 
banished from the city together with her son Antipater 11. 
Later Antipater was allowed back (c. 14 B.c.E.). Doris too was 
recalled and honored at the court, only to be dismissed again 
(c. 7/6 B.C.E.) with the discovery of her son’s disloyalty and 
plotting against the king: “.. he [Herod] stripped her of all 
the finery which he had bestowed upon her and for the sec- 
ond time dismissed her from court” (Wars 1: 590). She seems 
to have been as unscrupulous as her son, with whom she co- 
operated in all his crimes against the sons of Mariamne and 
against Herod himself. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Schalit, Namenwéorterbuch zu Flavius Jo- 
sephus (1968); N. Kokkinos, The Herodian Dynasty: Origins, Role in 
Society and Eclipse (1998): 208-13; T. Ilan, Lexicon of Jewish Names in 
Late Antiquity. Part 1: Palestine 330 B.c.E.-200 CE (2002): 316-17. 


[Isaiah Gafni / Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


DORMIDO, DAVID ABRABANEL (d. 1667), a founder of 
the modern English-Jewish community. Born in Spain of a 
Marrano family, as Manuel Martinez Dormido, he collected 
taxes in Andalusia and was a city councilor until arrested 
by the Inquisition in 1627. After appearing as a penitent in 
an auto-da-fé in 1632, he escaped to Bordeaux and in 1640 
reached Amsterdam where he joined the Jewish community. 
Financially ruined by the Portuguese reconquest of Brazil 
he later accompanied Samuel Soeiro, son of *Manasseh Ben 
Israel, in 1654 to London where he petitioned Oliver Crom- 
well to assist him in recuperating his fortune and to readmit 
the Jews into England. Cromwell complied with the first re- 
quest and apparently expressed sympathy with the second. 
Under the name David Abrabanel, Dormido signed the pe- 
tition of the London Marranos for freedom of worship in 
1656. When the Jewish community was formally organized 
in 1663 he was presiding warden. His son SOLOMON (ANTO- 
NIO) DORMIDO (1622-1700) was the first Jew to be admitted 
formally to the Royal Exchange in London. The statement 
that Dormido was Manasseh Ben Israel’s brother-in-law has 
no authority. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Roth, Menasseh Ben Israel (1934), 212-4, 
219-21; D. Bueno de Mesquita, in: JHSET, 3 (1896-98), 88-93; 10 
(1921-23), 235-7; L.D. Barnett, Bevis Marks Records, 1 (1940), index; 
A.M. Hyamson, Sephardim of England (1951), 24-26; A. Wiznitzer, 
Jews in Colonial Brazil (1960), 71, 137, 172. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
Katz, England, 185-86. 

[Cecil Roth] 


DOROHOI, town in N.E. Romania, located on important 
trade routes between Poland, Bukovina, and Moldavia. Jews 
began to settle there in the 17** century. They were granted 
charters of privilege in 1799, 1808, and 1823. The Dorohoi com- 
munity was organized, like other communities in Moldavia, 
as a Breasla Jidovilor (“Jewish guild”), first mentioned there in 
1799 and existing until 1834. There were 600 Jewish families 
in Dorohoi in 1803, 3,031 persons in 1859 (50.1% of the total 
population), 6,804 in 1899 (53.6%), and 5,820 (36.6%) in 1930. 
The town was also a hasidic center, where admorim sometimes 
lived, among them Jehiel Michael Tierer and Hanoch Fren- 
kel who died in Haifa. Among the town’s rabbis were Mat- 
titiyahu Kalman (d. 1824); Hayyim *Taubes (1847-1909) after 
serving in Sassov, Galicia, author of Torah commentaries and 
responsa; Dov Beer Drimer; and Pinhas Eliyahu Wasserman 
(1917-1996), who died in Jerusalem. Before the Holocaust 25 
synagogues functioned in Dorohoi. A regular modern com- 
munal organization was set up in 1896. The community had 
a talmud torah and a secular Jewish school by 1895. A large 
number of refugees from persecutions in the vicinity arrived 
in Dorohoi in 1881-4. The community also suffered severely 
during the peasant revolt in 1907. The Jews were persecuted 
by the military authorities during World War 1 and suffered 
from economic restrictions between the two world wars. The 
Jews in Dorohoi were mainly occupied as artisans, manual 
workers, and petty shopkeepers. In 1920 the community es- 
tablished a hospital. Hovevei Zion groups became active in the 
last decades of the 19" century. Later various Zionist and other 
Jewish organizations also became active. Among the intellec- 
tuals born in Dorohoi were Romanian-language writers on 
general and Jewish themes, such as Ion Calugaru (1902-1956), 
Sasa Pana (1902-1979), and Stefan Antim (1879-1944). Jew- 
ish periodicals in Yiddish and Romanian were also published 
there. 


[Yehouda Marton / Lucian-Zeev Herscovici (2™4 ed.)] 


Holocaust Period 

In 1941 there were 5,384 Jews living in Dorohoi, comprising 
about one third of the population. Antisemitic outbursts be- 
gan in June 1940, when nearby Bessarabia and northern Bu- 
kovina were occupied by the Soviet Union. Romanian soldiers 
attacked the Jewish quarter, murdered about 200 Jewish in- 
habitants, and looted houses. The following day local peas- 
ants stripped the Jewish corpses that were still lying in the 
streets. The victims’ families were forced to sign statements 
to the effect that their relatives had been murdered by “un- 
known wayfarers”; the public prosecutor, however, came to 
the conclusion that the soldiers had acted on instructions. 
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The terror was renewed when Ion *Antonescu rose to power 
(September 1940), and many Jews were barred from com- 
merce and the trades. 

After the war with the Soviet Union broke out, 2,000 
Jewish men from the towns and villages in the district were 
brought to the city and deported to *Transnistria on Nov. 7, 
1941. Dorohoi’s Jews were deported on November 12, and by 
November 14 two transports totaling 3,000 persons were dis- 
patched. Many died in the sealed railroad cars before they 
reached their destination, *Ataki on the Dniester. Deportations 
were resumed on June 14, 1942, when 450 men were sent to 
Transnistria. They were later joined by their families in Mogi- 
lev and were sent from there to German camps on the banks 
of the Bug, where most of them met their deaths. In Dorohoi 
itself, only 2,000 Jews were left and they were forbidden to en- 
gage in any economic activity. In January 1943 the Antonescu 
government acceded to the request of the Dorohoi commu- 
nity and the leaders of the Association of Romanian Jewish 
Communities in *Bucharest to permit the return of the de- 
portees; but it took until December 20 for this decision to go 
into effect. Of the 3,074 who had been deported, 2,000 came 
back to Dorohoi. In addition, 4,000 Jews from Transnistria 
who were not permitted to return to their original homes in 
the district also stayed in Dorohoi. In April 1944, the Soviet 
army occupied the city. 

[Theodor Lavi] 


Contemporary Period 

After World War 11 the Jewish population of Dorohoi in- 
creased because of the refugees who settled there. In 1947, 
7,600 Jews lived there. Community life was rebuilt. Jewish 
schools (including a secondary school) functioned until 1948. 
Later, Yiddish was taught in some public schools. In 1967 a ko- 
sher restaurant was opened and functioned until 1990. Doro- 
hoi was presented as a model of the Jewish shtetl in Romania, 
with delegations of foreign Jewish organizations brought there 
to visit. In order to maintain this illusion Rabbi Pinhas Eli- 
yahu Wasserman, the last rabbi of the community, was forced 
to remain in Dorohoi for some 20 years, even though the Jew- 
ish population had diminished through emigration, mainly to 
Israel. In 1956 there were 2,753 Jews in Dorohoi; in 1966, 1,013. 
In 2000, only 49 Jews remained in Dorohoi, with a function- 
ing synagogue. An organization of Israeli Jews originating in 
Dorohoi is based in Kiryat Bialik, Israel. A forest dedicated 
to the memory of the Jews of the town and former county of 
Dorohoi is located at Shoresh, near Jerusalem, where annual 
memorial ceremonies are held. 


[Lucian-Zeev Herscovici (2™ ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Mircu, Pogromurile din Bucovina si Do- 
rohoi (1945), 132, 145; M. Carp, Cartea neagrd, 1 (1940), index; F. 
Saraga, in: Sliha, 11 (1956), 4; 1:12 (1956), 4; 1:13 (1956), 4; pk Roman- 
yah, 1 (1970), 104-10. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. David (ed.), Doro- 
hoi-Mihdaileni-Darabani-Herta-Rdadauti Prut, 5 vols. (1992-2000); M. 
Rozen, Evreii din Judetul Dorohoi (2000); I. Wasserman, Dobdndeste- 
ti un rabin, cdstigd-ti un prieten (2003), 278-345. 
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DORON, ABRAHAM (1929- ), Israeli social worker spe- 
cializing in the welfare state and social security system and 
considered the leading Israeli scholar in these fields. Doron 
was born in Radom, Poland, and immigrated to Israel in 1946. 
In 1951 he received his B.A. degree in social work and in 1954 
completed his B.A. studies in history and sociology at the 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem. In 1961 he received his M.A. 
from the University of Chicago and in 1967 he received his 
Ph.D. at the London School of Economics and Political Sci- 
ence. From 1963 he taught at the Paul Baerwald School of So- 
cial Work of the Hebrew University. In 1979-81 he was head 
of the school. Doron served on various government planning 
committees and wrote numerous articles and books, including 
‘The Welfare State in an Age of Change (1985), The Welfare State 
in Israel (with Kremer, 1992), For Universality - The Challenges 
of the Social Policy in Israel (1992), and The Work and Welfare 
Ministry - The Reunion which Never Existed (1995). In 2004 
he was awarded Israel Prize in social work. 

[Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 


DORON, HAIM (1928- ), Israeli physician. Born in Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, he immigrated to Israel in 1953. He received 
his M.D. from the School of Medicine of the Buenos Aires 
University (1952) and M.P.H. from Public Health School, Lon- 
don School of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene, University of 
London, in 1961. From 1953 to 1960, he was a family physician 
in Beersheba and Negev settlement clinics, and from 1961 to 
1968, medical director of the Sick Fund (Kuppat Holim Ke- 
lalit), Negev District, and the Negev Central Hospital, Beer- 
Sheba. During those years of mass immigration he organized 
community health services in the Negev region and promoted 
the aliyah of physicians from Latin American and other coun- 
tries. He was co-founder of the Ben-Gurion University of the 
Negev and, in partnership with Moshe *Prywes, of its medi- 
cal school. From 1968 to 1976 he was head of the Medical Di- 
vision, Kuppat Holim Kelalit, and deputy chairman. During 
these years he initiated the reorganization of Kuppat Holim 
Kelalit health services, developed regionalization and inte- 
gration of hospital and community services, developed the 
physician/nurse team in primary care, and introduced social 
work service within the framework of the health community 
structure. He was appointed professor of Community Medi- 
cine at Tel Aviv University and Ben-Gurion University of the 
Negev. From 1989 to 1996 he headed the School of Health 
Professions, Sackler Faculty of Medicine, Tel Aviv University. 
Doron contributed to the social and cultural process in Beer- 
Sheba and the Negev during the years of mass immigration 
and the renaissance of family medicine in Israel. 

[Bracha Rager (24 ed.)] 


DOROT (Heb. ni117), kibbutz in southern Israel, 10% mi. 
(17 km.) E. of Gaza, affiliated with Ihud ha-Kibbutzim, founded 
in 1941 by immigrants from Germany in a move to spread Jew- 
ish settlement southward toward the Negev at a time when 
the Nazi armies were advancing on Egypt. In 1946 the kib- 
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DORPH, SHELDON 


butz was severely damaged during a search for illicit arms by 
the British. Thorough soil reclamation work was necessary 
before farming became possible. Dorot engaged in farming 
(field crops and dairy cattle in partnership with nearby kib- 
butz *Ruhamah), produced herbs, and operated a guest house. 
In 2002 its population was 500. Its name is composed of the 
initials of the labor leader Dov *Hos, his wife Rivkah, and his 
daughter Tirzah, who all died in a road accident. 


WEBSITE: www.dorot.org.il. 
[Efraim Orni] 


DOROTHEVUS, (1) son of Nethanel (c. 45 c.£.), member of 
the Jewish embassy sent to Rome to plead before Emperor 
*Claudius in a dispute regarding the custody of the high 
priest’s vestments (Jos., Ant., 120:14). Following the interven- 
tion of *Agrippa 11, the mission was successful. In the summer 
of 45 c.., the emperor sent a letter officially entrusting the 
garments to the care of the Jews. (2) A grammarian in first- 
century B.c.E. Ascalon. (3) The name appears in Hebrew and 
Greek on ossuaries and a sarcophagus from Jerusalem (first 
century C.E.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Schalit, Namenwéorterbuch zu Flavius Jo- 
sephus (1968): 40; N. Kokkinos, The Herodian Dynasty: Origins, Role 
in Society and Eclipse (1998), 208-11; T. Ilan, Lexicon of Jewish Names 
in Late Antiquity. Part 1: Palestine 330 BCE-200 CE (2002): 276-77. 


[Isaiah Gafni / Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


DORPH, SHELDON (Shelly; 1941-_), U.S. Jewish educa- 
tor. Dorph was born in Philadelphia and completed under- 
graduate degrees from Temple University and Graetz College. 
After receiving rabbinical ordination from the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary of America (JTS) in 1969, he was named di- 
rector of Camp Ramah in the Berkshires, where he served 
for four years. He also served as principal of the Los Angeles 
Hebrew High School (1971-81) and as founding headmaster 
of the Golda Meir Day High School (1977-85). He published 
texts on biblical studies for high school students and edited 
the influential Shalav Hebrew textbook series for Behrman 
House Books. He earned a doctorate in religion and educa- 
tion from Teachers College, Columbia University, in 1976. He 
married Gail Zaiman Dorph, an important Jewish educator 
in her own right. 

Dorph served as director of the Pacific Southwest Region 
of United Synagogue (1987-89) and helped guide the develop- 
ment of some 59 synagogues. But he was best known for his 
years as national director of the Ramah Camps, a position he 
held from 1989 to 2003. During that time Dorph oversaw a 
period of exceptional growth in the Ramah camping system, 
expanding to eight overnight camps and seven day camps in 
Canada, the U.S., and Israel and accommodating over 6,000 
campers and 1,500 staff members each summer. While serv- 
ing in the Ramah position he also taught in the education 
department at jTs. 

In 1996 Dorph received the Shazar Prize from the Joint 
Authority for Jewish Education in the Diaspora for his work 
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DORTMUND 


in Jewish education and Hebrew language. In 2004, Dorph 
received the Janice Coulter award for excellence in informal 
education from the North American Alliance for Jewish Youth 
and the Jewish Educators Assembly-Behrman House Books 
Award for Lifetime Achievement in Jewish Education. 


[Barry W. Holtz (24 ed.)] 


DORTMUND (Heb. 8°11727°N), city in Germany. A privilege 
issued by Emperor Henry tv to the city of *Worms in 1074 
granted the Jews there trading rights in Dortmund market. 
In 1096 Mar Shemaryah, fleeing from the crusading mob, 
killed himself and his whole family in Dortmund. Records 
pointing to the existence of an organized Jewish settlement 
there date from the 13» century. The Jews paid a contribu- 
tion of 15 marks to the imperial treasury from 1241 to 1250. 
They had their own quarter or street. While in 1250 it was the 
archbishop of Cologne who granted a privilege to the Jews 
of Dortmund and was responsible for their protection, these 
rights and duties had passed to the emperor by 1257, and from 
1300 devolved on Count Eberhard of the Mark. By 1257 the 
community had a Magistratus Judaeorum, a rabbi (clericus or 
papen), a cantor, shohet, and a Schulklopfer, and possessed a 
synagogue, a communal center, a cemetery, and a mikveh, for 
which ground rent had to be paid. Jews participated in the 
guarding of the city walls. 

In the *Black Death period the Jews were expelled from 
Dortmund (1350); the Judenturm (“Jews Tower”) was built 
with the spoils seized from them. They were readmitted in 
1372 (for six- to ten-year periods) after making a payment to 
the count. Subsequently taxes were levied from individuals 
and not from the community; moneylenders were allowed 
to charge an interest rate of 36.1% on loans made within the 
city but twice as much outside. Jews could acquire property 
only with the permission of the municipality. There were no 
more than ten Jewish families living in Dortmund in 1380. 
Another expulsion seems to have taken place around the end 
of the 15» century as in 1543 the Jews were readmitted for an 
initial period of ten years, only to be expelled once more in 
1596. A privilege granted in 1750 indicates the existence of a 
new community in Dortmund with elders elected every three 
years. Under French rule (1806-15) the Jews in Dortmund as 
elsewhere gained equal rights. 

After its incorporation into Prussia in 1815, Dortmund 
expanded considerably as the result of the industrial revolu- 
tion. The Jewish population also increased, from 120 in 1840 
to 1,000 (1.5% of the total) in 1880, and 4,108 in 1933 (0.8%). 
The community built a modest synagogue around 1850 and a 
magnificent building in 1900. Benno *Jacob, the Bible scholar, 
became rabbi in Dortmund (1906-29); K. *Wilhelm served as 
rabbi from 1929 to 1933. The community had its own elemen- 
tary school, apart from a religious school, and a variety of po- 
litical, charitable, and social institutions, including a commu- 
nal magazine. As the main congregation was *Reform, a small 
Orthodox congregation (*Adass Jisroel) was established, sup- 
ported also by immigrants from Eastern Europe who arrived 
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after World War 1. The pattern of persecution in Dortmund 
followed the evolution of German policy. The Jewish popula- 
tion was 4,108 (out of 540,000) in 1933. The boycott was strictly 
enforced and sustained beyond April 1, 1933. More than 250 
Jews were arrested in the initial year of the Nazi regime. The 
community tried to sustain its members, offering assistance to 
needy members, who grew in number. The Jewish school ex- 
panded to meet growing needs and then declined as Jews left. 
Unlike other cities, the community was forced to close its syn- 
agogue before Kristallnacht. By August 1938 the Jewish popu- 
lation was reduced to 2,600 through emigration. In October 
600 Jews of Polish citizenship were expelled; Jewish businesses 
were Aryanized at a growing pace. On Kristallnacht 600 Jew- 
ish men were arrested and sent to Sachsenhausen; 500 more 
fled the city. On the outbreak of war the Jewish population 
was 1,222; the Jews soon became confined to “Jewish houses.” 
Dortmund became an assembly point for deportations to 
the East, with about 40,000 deported in eight transports be- 
tween 1942 and 1945. On April 27, 1942, between 700 and 800 
Dortmund Jews were deported to Zamosc and then on to 
Belzec. On July 29, 1942, 331 elderly Jews were deported. By 
July 1944 only 334 were left, mainly partners of mixed mar- 
riages, but of those too the majority eventually suffered the 
same fate. 

The post-war community, formed in 1945, numbered 
351 in 1970, with a synagogue, communal center, and old-age 
home (opened in 1956). The Jewish community numbered 
337 in 1989 and 3,800 in 2005 owing to immigration from 
the former Soviet Union. In 1998 the community center and 
synagogue were rebuilt. In 2003 a Jewish kindergarten was 
opened. From 2005 the community employed a rabbi. Dort- 
mund is the seat of the Association of Jewish Communities 
in Westphalia. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Germ Jud, 1 (1934, repr. 1963), 88-90; 2, pt.1 
(1968), 170-4; H.C. Meyer (ed.), Aus Geschichte und Leben der Juden 
in Westfalen (1962), includes bibliography; Kaiserling, in: MGwyJ, 9 
(1860), 81-91; B.N. Brilling, Zur Geschichte der Juden in Dortmund 
(1958). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: U. Knipping, Die Geschichte der Juden 
in Dortmund waehrend der Zeit des Dritten Reiches (1977). 


[Alexander Carlebach / Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


DOSA BEN HARKINAS (first-second centuries C.£.), Pal- 
estinian tanna. He is often referred to without patronymic, 
parallel passages showing that the Dosa referred to is Dosa b. 
Harkinas (cf., e.g., Eduy. 3:3 and Hul. 11:2 et al.). Dosa saw the 
Second Temple and survived its destruction, living until the 
time of *Gamaliel and *Akiva, i.e., the second decade of the 
second century. In Temple times, he engaged in halakhic dis- 
pute with *Akaviah b. Mahalalel and *Hanina Segan ha-Ko- 
hanim (Neg. 1:4). In a dispute concerning matrimonial law 
between Hanan, one of the judges of civil law, and the “sons 
of the high priests” he decided according to the latter, in op- 
position to Johanan b. Zakkai, who agreed with Hanan. He 
is mentioned 11 times in the Mishnah but more frequently in 
the beraitot. In the Mishnah (RH 2:8) it is related that Rab- 
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ban Gamaliel accepted the testimony of two witnesses that 
they had seen the New Moon, despite the fact that Dosa was 
of the opinion that they were false witnesses, a view in which 
Joshua b. Hananiah concurred. Gamaliel did not take any 
steps against Dosa b. Harkinas, perhaps because of his age and 
honored status, but he ordered Joshua “to appear before me 
with your staff and your money on the day which according 
to your reckoning should be the Day of Atonement.” Dosa ad- 
vised Joshua to obey the nasi, since “If we call in question the 
decisions of the bet din of Rabban Gamaliel, we must call in 
question the decisions of every bet din which has existed since 
the days of Moses up to the present time” (RH 2:8-9). During 
the days of Akiva and Eleazar b. Azariah, the sages heard that 
Dosa had permitted the levirate marriage of a woman whose 
co-wife was the daughter of the levir. This was in conformity 
with the opinion of Bet Shammai against that of Bet Hillel, 
who forbade levirate marriage in such a case. When the sages 
heard of this ruling, “they were very disturbed, because he 
was a great scholar and his eyes were dim so that he was un- 
able to come to the bet midrash: It was decided that Joshua 
b. Hananiah, Eleazar b. Azariah, and Akiva should call upon 
him to discuss the matter. Dosa explained that he too was of 
the opinion that the halakhah was in accordance with Bet Hil- 
lel, and the “son of Harkinas” who had permitted it was not 
he but his brother Jonathan, who was a disciple of Shammai 
(Yev. 16a; TJ, Yev. 1:6, 3a). 

From a number of passages it appears that he was active 
in Jerusalem, but it is mentioned in the Tosefta (Mik. 6:2) that 
he appointed two scholars to investigate the ritual fitness of a 
*mikveh between Usha and Shefaram. Dosa’s maxim in Avot 
(3:10) is “Morning sleep, midday wine, children’s talk, and sit- 
ting in the assemblies of the ignorant, put a man out of the 
world” (Avot 3:10). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frankel, Mishnah, index; Halevy, Dorot, 1 
pt. 5 (1923), 219, 227, 340ff.; Hyman, Toledot, 322-4. 

[Shmuel Safrai] 


DOSA BEN SAADIAH (930-1017), head of the academy of 
Sura, and son of *Saadiah b. Joseph Gaon. It was not until 1013, 
71 years after his father’s death, that, at the age of 83, he be- 
came gaon of Sura. Though only a few of the responsa of Dosa 
have survived, the new spirit of halakhah introduced into the 
academy by his father, and by his predecessor R. *Samuel b. 
Hophni, is readily recognizable in them. During Dosa’s life- 
time Babylonia went into decline and Spanish scholars not 
only began to emancipate themselves from the authority of 
the geonim but even to compete with them. When R. *Sam- 
uel ha-Nagid wrote his commentary on complex talmudic 
subjects, in which he strongly criticized the explanations of 
Hai Gaon, Dosa hastened to Hai’s support and vigorously de- 
fended him. At the request of Hasdai ibn Shaprut, Dosa wrote 
a monograph on his father’s life, of which only fragments 
have survived. In addition to his responsa, Dosa wrote com- 
mentaries on the Talmud and philosophical works, none of 
which has been preserved. He studied the sciences and reli- 
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DOSTAI BEN YANNAI 


gious philosophy. One of his works was devoted to the prob- 
lem of creatio ex nihilo. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Margalioth, Hilkhot ha-Nagid (1962), 31ff; 
Poznanski, in: Ha-Goren, 6 (1905), 41; Levin, Ozar, 12 (1943), 14; Assaf, 
in: Tarbiz, 6 (1934/35), 230; Mann, Texts, 1 (1931), 7, 116-7, 145, 153. 


[Mordecai Margaliot] 


DOSTAI BEN JUDAH (second century c.£.), tanna of the 
fifth generation. He is not mentioned in the Mishnah, but is 
quoted a number of times in the Tosefta and the tannaitic 
midrashim. In Tosef. Hul. 8:19 he transmits a halakhah in 
the name of R. Simeon. The tradition found in the printed 
editions of Bavli Mak. 7a, according to which a tanna by the 
name of Judah b. Dostai transmitted in the name of Simeon 
b. Shetah. 

A legal rule stating that a sentence passed by a Palestinian 
court over a person who later escaped abroad is not set aside 
for a new hearing, but in the case of a person who escaped to 
Palestine the sentence is set aside, is almost certainly a cor- 
ruption of the reading found in the manuscripts “Dostai b. 
Judah said in the name of R. Simeon” (cf. Tosef. Hullin), as is 
confirmed by Tosef. Sanh 3:11, where the reading is “Dostai b. 
Judah said.” Other occurrences of the name “Judah b. Dostai,” 
as in BK 83b Vatican 116 and in Pesahim 7ob Vatican 134 (both 
versus the readings of the majority of manuscripts) are also 
certainly scribal errors, e.g. in Pesahim 7ob where the correct 
reading “Judah b. Dortai” was corrupted in various ways in 
several manuscripts (Friedman, Baraitot, 235 note 135). There- 
fore the “first century tanna” by the name of “Judah b. Dostai” 
should be removed from the lists of talmudic sages. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 559; R. Rabinowitz, Didq- 
duge Soferim, Makkot 7a; S. Friedman, “Baraitot in the Babylonian 
Talmud: the Case of ‘ben Tema and ‘ben Dortai’” (Hebrew), in: Netiot 
le-David, Festschrift in Honor of David Weiss Halivni (2004). 


[Stephen G. Wald (24 ed.)] 


DOSTAI BEN YANNAI (fl. second half of second century), 
Palestinian tanna. The name Dostai is a form of the Greek 
Aooi®eoc corresponding to the Hebrew “Mattaniah.” Only one 
brief halakhah is ascribed to Dostai himself (Tosef. Git. 7:11 
= BB 11:10). In addition he reported a number of traditions in 
the name of the later tannaim, R. *Meir (Eruv. 5:4, Avot 3:8, 
Tos. Ber. 6:8), and R. *Yose b. Halafta (Tos. Toh. 5:8), as well as 
in the name of earlier figures like R. Eliezer (Tos, Shab. 14:16) 
and Bet Hillel and Bet Shammai (Tos. Toh. 8:11). Like many 
relatively obscure tannaitic figures, the later talmudic tradi- 
tion relates many colorful details concerning his adventures. 
Together with R. Yose b. Kippar he once went on a mission 
to Babylonia where they were ill-treated by the authorities. 
After their return to Palestine he defended himself before R. 
Ahai b. Josiah for not having been able to protect his friend 
against the indignities they had suffered. This he did by giving 
a satirical description of the manners and vices of the Baby- 
lonian authorities (Git. 14a-b; TJ, Git. 1:6, 43d; Ty, Kid. 3:4, 
64a). Some of the sayings ascribed to Dostai in the Talmud 
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DOSTAL, ZENO 


reflect a kind of humor, e.g., his answers to his pupils’ ques- 
tions on the differences between men and women (Nid. 31b). 
On the question “Why are the thermal springs of Tiberias not 
found in Jerusalem?” he replied that if Jerusalem had thermal 
springs the pilgrims would have come there for the pleasure 
of the baths and not for the sake of the pilgrimage (Pes. 8b). 
In another place, basing himself upon Psalms 17:15, he stated: 
“If a man gives but a penny to a beggar, he is deemed worthy 
of receiving the Divine Presence” (BB 10a). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Tann, 5 s.v.; Hyman, Toledot, 326. 


DOSTAL, ZENO (1934-1996), Czech writer and director. 
Dostal was born in Konice at Prostéjov (Moravia). From 1944 
he was hidden from Nazis by his relatives. In the 1950s his 
studies at the Faculty of Pedagogy were interrupted because 
of his father’s imprisonment. In the 1960s, after working at 
manual labor, he was employed in a film studio in Prague, 
where he became an assistant director. He started publishing 
his “zodiac” stories in the 1980s: Byk, Beran a Vahy (1981; “A 
Taurus, an Aries and a Libra”), describing life in the author's 
native part of Moravia in the 1930s and during the Nazi oc- 
cupation, followed by Lev a Stir (1983; “A Leo anda Scorpio”), 
Vodnd¢ (1987; “An Aquarius”), Vrata (1987; “The Gate”), Rekrut 
(1989; “The Recruit”), Labut (1991; “The Swan’), Blizenci (1993; 
“A Gemini”), and Ryby (1994; “A Pisces”), reflecting postwar 
Czech society and the situation of the Jews. 

He directed the movies Kral Kolondd (1990; “The King 
of Collonade”), after his story Leo; Golet v udoli (1995; “Galut 
in the Valley”) based on the work of Ivan *Olbracht; and Vahy 
(1992; “A Libra”) for Czech Tv (based on his own screen- 
play). 

From 1992 to his death in 1996, he was the chairman of 


the Prague Jewish community. 
[Milos Pojar (2"4 ed.)] 


DOSTROVSKY, ARYEH (1887-1975), Israel dermatologist. 
Born in Caro, Russia, Dostrovsky studied medicine at sev- 
eral European universities before settling in Palestine in 1919. 
From 1920 to 1956 he was head of the Department of Skin 
and General Diseases at Hadassah Hospital, Jerusalem. He 
was the first dean of the Hebrew University-Hadassah Medi- 
cal School (1948-53). Dostrovsky laid the foundation for the 
development of dermatology in Israel, and was a specialist 
in the problem of leprosy in Erez Israel. He was a member of 
the expert advisory panel of the World Health Organization 
on venereal diseases and treponematosis and was coeditor of 
International Dermatologica. 


DOSTROVSKY, ISRAEL (1918-_), Israeli physicist. Dostro- 
vsky was born in Odessa, Russia, and a year later immigrated 
with his parents to Erez Israel. He studied in London, receiv- 
ing his doctorate in physical chemistry in 1943, and from that 
year until 1948 was lecturer in chemistry at the University of 
North Wales. In 1948 he returned to Israel to join the staff of 
the Weizmann Institute, where he was head of the Isotope Re- 
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search Department until 1965 and designed and constructed 
the isotope separation plant. From 1961 to 1964 he served as 
senior scientist at the Brookhaven National Laboratory in the 
United States. From 1965 to 1971 he was director general of the 
Israel Atomic Energy Commission. In 1971 Dostrovsky was 
appointed vice president of the Weizmann Institute and in 
1972 acting president and chief executive officer. In November 
1973 he was elected president. Dostrovsky made studies of the 
mechanism of chemical reactions and isotope effects in them 
and in the mechanisms of high-energy nuclear reactions: high- 
energy fission, spallation reactions and nuclear evaporation, 
fragmentation reactions, and nuclear transfer reactions. Later 
studies focused on solar energy. He founded the Weizmann 
Institute's solar energy research center, which utilizes unique 
equipment. He represented Israel in international organiza- 
tions, such as the International Atomic Energy Agency, the 
International Energy Agency, and GALLEX, a program of the 
Neutrino Astrophysics Group for solar energy. Dostrovsky 
was a member of the Israeli Academy of Sciences and the New 
York Academy of Sciences. In 1995 he was awarded the Israel 


Prize for exact sciences. 
[Shaked Gilboa (2™4 ed.)] 


DOTAN (Deutscher), ARON (1928- ), Israeli scholar of 
the Hebrew language, the Masorah, biblical accentuation, 
and the history of Hebrew grammar. Born in Stuttgart, Ger- 
many, Dotan came to Palestine with his parents in 1934, and 
was raised and educated in Haifa. His academic studies at 
the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, begun in 1947, were in- 
terrupted by the War of Independence, during which Dotan 
served in the army and took part in battles in and around 
Jerusalem. He continued at the university after the war and 
was awarded a Ph.D. degree in 1963 for his study of Dikdukei 
ha-Teamim le-Rabbi Aharon ben Moshe ben Asher (1963; see 
below). In 1961 he was appointed lecturer at Tel Aviv Univer- 
sity (professor from 1969), where he continued to teach until 
his retirement in 1996. He also taught at Bar-Ilan University 
in Ramat Gan for most of this period, in addition to serving 
as a guest lecturer at the Sorbonne, at Yale University, and 
elsewhere. He was a member of the Academy of the Hebrew 
Language from 1966. 

Dotan’s research, as presented in several books and scores 
of articles, focuses mainly on the fields of the Masorah, biblical 
vocalization and accentuation, biblical manuscripts, and early 
Hebrew grammar. His Sefer Dikdukei ha-Teamim le-Rabbi 
Aharon ben Moshe ben Asher (“The Dikdukei ha-Teamim of 
Aaron ben Moses Ben-Asher”) is a new critical edition of an 
early work by the outstanding tenth-century masorete Aaron 
ben Asher, with an introduction and extensive annotation. In 
another book, which inquires into Ben-Asher’s religious affili- 
ation, Dotan discredits the view that Ben-Asher was a Karaite 
(Ben Asher’s Creed: A Study of the History of the Controversy, 
1977). Dotan’s intensive study of biblical manuscripts, of Ms 
Leningrad (B19a) in particular, led to his publication in 1973 of 
a new edition of the Bible based entirely on this manuscript, 
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which now serves as the Bible distributed to Israeli soldiers 
upon their conscription. A new edition of this Bible with a 
comprehensive introduction in English appeared under the 
title Biblia Hebraica Leningradensia (2001). Dotan’s Encyclo- 
paedia Judaica entry “Masorah” (1971; q.v.) provides a sweep- 
ing, detailed overview of the history of the Masorah and of 
the different systems of biblical accentuation. 

Dotan’s most important book in the field of early Hebrew 
grammar is Or Rishon be-Hokhmat ha-Lashon (“The Dawn 
of Hebrew Linguistics,” 1997), a critical edition of *Saadiah 
Gaon’s Sefer Zahut Leshon ha-Ivrim (in Arabic: Kitab Fasih 
Lughat al-'Ibraniyyin), for which he was awarded the Bialik 
Prize for Jewish Thought in 1998. Alongside the Arabic origi- 
nal of this work, which is the first Hebrew grammar, this edi- 
tion provides both an annotated Hebrew translation and a 
comprehensive introduction elucidating Saadiah’s linguis- 
tic method. 

In his Min ha-Masorah el Reshit ha-Milona’ut ha-Ivrit 
(“The Awakening of Word Lore: From the Masorah to the Be- 
ginnings of Hebrew Lexicography,” 2004) Dotan shows that 
the Masorah comprised the basis of Hebrew lexicography. This 
approach is consistent with his thesis, demonstrated in a num- 
ber of articles, that grammar was preceded by the Masorah. 


[Chaim E. Cohen (2"4 ed.)] 


DOTHAN (Heb. 17, 7°07), city in the northern part of the 
territory of Manasseh near one of the north-south passes 
through the Carmel range. The author of Genesis locates the 
story of Joseph's sale to the *Ishmaelites-Midianites in this re- 
gion (Gen. 37:17 ff.). According to 11 Kings 6:13ff., Dothan was 
a walled city and the residence of the prophet Elisha. It is men- 
tioned again in the apocryphal book of Judith (4:6; 7:3) among 
the cities in the Jezreel Valley near Holofernes’ camp. Eusebius 
places it 12 mi. (20 km.) north of Samaria-Sebaste (Onom. 
76:13). It is generally identified with Tell Dothan, 3 mi. (5 km.) 
south of Jenin and 13 mi. (22 km.) northwest of Shechem at the 
head of the valley of the same name. Excavations conducted 
there by J.P. Free, a professor at Wheaton College, between 
1953 and 1960 uncovered remains from the Bronze and Iron 
Ages (Canaanite and Israelite periods) - walls, administrative 
buildings, private houses as well as tombs, rich in finds. 

In 2005 an archaeological team from Wheaton College 
published the first volume of a series of final reports on the 
excavations. Their analysis revealed occupation from the Neo- 
lithic-Mameluke periods. Among the highlights, the Free ex- 
cavations uncovered several sections of a large city wall dating 
to the EBII and EBIII, attended by several phases of walls and 
platforms, including a straddling tower, as well as monumental 
stairway and ramp, which probably led to a gate. The excava- 
tors found additional fortifications and a patrician house from 
the MBIIb-LBI periods. Dating from the LB11 period, when the 
site was virtually uninhabited, some of the richest LB tombs in 
the region were excavated by Free’s team. These family tombs 
lasted from LB11A-Iron 1 and are an important example of 
continuity between the Bronze and Iron Ages in the high- 
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lands. The excavators uncovered a four-room Iron 1 period 
house surrounded by a large private precinct. Dating from 
the Iron 11 period, a massive exposure was excavated, which 
included seven buildings that were all variations on the four- 
room house. West of them a complex of buildings indicated 
an industrial area, showing evidence of smelting, weaving, 
and the production of oil and wine. In the southwest corner 
of the same area, the excavators uncovered a large administra- 
tive building, characterized by ashlar masonry, regular rooms 
grouped around a courtyard, pavements, drains, and dozens 
of identically sized small storage containers. These jars may 
have reflected the dry measure of a seah, for the purpose of re- 
distribution. Along the western border of this area there was 
evidence of a typical Iron Age casemate wall. The Iron Age city 
underwent violent destruction, dated by radiocarbon analysis 
to the end of the ninth century. Some time later the tell was 
again used as a cemetery, after the region had been conquered 
by Assyria. From the Hellenistic period the fragmentary out- 
line of a city insula was discovered, as well as a sizable col- 
lection of typical second century Rhodian stamped amphora 
handles. The Roman and Byzantine periods, confined to the 
top of the tell, contained massive architecture but few datable 
living surfaces. Finally, in the Mamluke period the top of the 
tell was reoccupied by a small farming village with typical Is- 
lamic courtyard houses. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: EM, 2 (1954), 772-3; Press, Erez, s.v.; Aha- 
roni, Land, index; Free, in: BASOR, 143 (1956), 11ff.; 152 (1958), 10ff.; 
156 (1959), 22ff.; 160 (1960), 6ff. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.M. Mas- 
ter, J.M. Monson, E.H.E. Lass, and G.A. Pierce (eds.), Dothan 1: Re- 
mains from the Tell (1953-1964) (2005). 


[Egon H.E. Lass and Daniel M. Master (2nd ed.)] 


DOTHAN, MOSHE (1919-1999), Israeli archaeologist. After 
graduating from high school in his native Cracow, Dothan 
received an entry permit to study in Palestine at the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem. He arrived in 1938 but his studies were 
soon interrupted by the outbreak of World War 11. He spent 
two years in kibbutz Nahshonim (today kibbutz Ma’apil) and 
then joined the British army in 1942. His service took him to 
Malta, North Africa, and Italy. When in Italy, he first felt an 
interest in archaeology. 

In 1946 he returned to Palestine and completed a master’s 
degree in archaeology and Jewish history and while work- 
ing from 1950 in the Department of Antiquities in Jerusalem 
was able to conclude his doctorate. His thesis (1959) was on 
the Late Chalcolithic period (4000-3000 B.c.E.) and much 
of his research was based on his findings at Tel Asor (near 
Nahal Iron), a site where a mass grave from that period was 
discovered. 

He headed numerous excavations including Tel Afula 
(1951); Mezer in Nahal Iron; the 1956 survey of Kadesh Bar- 
nea in northern Sinai of the Israelite town of the tenth cen- 
tury B.c.E.; Tel Mor, the ancient port dating from 1600 B.C.E. 
where Ashdod port stands today; the excavations of the im- 
portant Philistine town of Ashdod (1960-77); Hammath Tibe- 
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rias (1962) where the excavations revealed an early synagogue 
dated approximately 250 c.£. under other synagogues which 
had been constructed on top of it; and Tel Acre (1972-89) 
where he headed excavations whose finds went back to the 
tenth century B.C.E. 

From 1972 to 1988 Dothan was a professor at Haifa Uni- 
versity where he founded the department of maritime civi- 
lization and in 1976 the department of archaeology. He was 
the Encyclopaedia Judaica departmental editor for Bible 
realia. 

He published over 150 articles, primarily in English. He 
was married to Trude *Dothan. 

[Elaine Hoter] 


DOTHAN, TRUDE (1922- ), archaeologist, expert on the 
Philistines and Sea Peoples. Born in Vienna, Dothan moved 
to Jerusalem in 1925 with her parents, Grete Wolf Krakauer, 
a well-known painter, and Leopold Krakauer, one of the pio- 
neers of modern Israeli architecture and a graphic artist. Do- 
than studied archaeology and biblical studies at the Hebrew 
University, eventually earning her M.A. in 1950 with a thesis 
on the Khirbet Kerak pottery of the EB 111 period, written 
under the guidance of Professor E.L. Sukenik. Following her 
post-graduate studies at the Oriental Institute, University of 
Chicago, in 1951-52, and at the Institute of Archaeology, Uni- 
versity of London, in 1953, Dothan completed her Ph.D. in 
archaeology at the Hebrew University in Jerusalem in 1961. 
Having already excavated between 1945 and 1952 at Khirbet 
Kerak, Ein Gedi and Tel Qasile, Dothan became a field super- 
visor at the Hazor excavations in 1955-60, under Yigael Yadin, 
and later a co-director of excavations at Ein Gedi in 1961-62. 
In 1971-72, Dothan co-directed (with A. Ben-Tor) excavations 
at Athienou in Cyprus, as well as directing excavations at Deir 
el-Balah, near Gaza, at intervals between 1971 and 1982. From 
1981 to 1996, Dothan co-directed a major archaeological proj- 
ect at Tel Miqne-*Ekron. Having taught archaeology at the In- 
stitute of Archaeology, Hebrew University, since 1962, earning 
her full professorship in 1974, Dothan gained an enormous 
amount of respect from her students and colleagues, for her 
enthusiasm and learning. Dothan is the author of numerous 
articles and books, notably The Philistines and Their Material 
Culture (1981), and People of the Sea: In Search of the Philistines 
(1992, with M. Dothan). A recipient of many fellowships and 
grants, Dothan was awarded the P. Schimmel Award in 1991 
and the prestigious Israel Prize in 1998. A volume of essays, 
Mediterranean Peoples in Transition (eds. S. Gitin, A. Mazar 
and E. Stern), was presented in honor of Dothan in 1998. 
Trude Dothan was married to a distinguished archaeologist, 
the late Moshe *Dothan. 

[Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


DOUDTCHITZKY, DINORA (c. 1915-2004), Chilean en- 
graver. Born in the Ukraine, Doudtchitzky’s family emigrated 
to Argentina when she was 10 years old. In Buenos Aires she 
studied art and in 1939 she moved to Chile where she contin- 
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ued her studies in painting, murals, and engraving. In 1959 she 
became professor of engraving at the Catholic University. 


DOUGLAS, KIRK (originally Issur Danielovich Demsky; 
1916- ), U.S. actor. Douglas was born in Amsterdam, N.Y. A 
good student and a keen athlete, he wrestled competitively 
during his time at St. Lawrence University. In 1939 he enrolled 
at the American Academy of Dramatic Arts in New York City. 
A small part in Broadway’s Wind Is Ninety in 1945, as well as 
the help of former classmate Lauren *Bacall, brought him to 
the attention of Hollywood producer Hal B. Wallis, who chose 
him to play opposite Barbara Stanwyck in The Strange Love of 
Martha Ivers (1946). His performance received rave reviews, 
and more work quickly followed, including a role in the dra- 
matic film I Walk Alone (1948). In it, he worked alongside 
Burt Lancaster. The chemistry between the two future screen 
legends was so strong that they ultimately appeared in seven 
films together, including Gunfight at the O.K. Corral (1957), 
Seven Days in May (1964), and Tough Guys (1986). 

Douglas’ portrayal in 1949 of a prizefighter in the film 
Champion confirmed his reputation as a leading dramatic 
artist. He had memorable roles in Young Man with a Horn 
(1950), The Bad and the Beautiful (1953), Lust for Life (1956), 
and Lonely are the Brave (1962). 

Turning to production, he formed a film company that 
made the anti-war Paths of Glory (1957) and Spartacus (1960), 
in both of which Douglas starred. He identified himself with 
Israeli causes in the U.S. He starred in The Juggler (1953), which 
was filmed in Israel, and in 1966 played the lead in Cast a Giant 
Shadow, a film about Col. David (Mickey) *Marcus. Douglas 
celebrated his bar mitzvah twice: once when he was 13 years 
old, and the second time when he was 83. 

Other films in the prolific actor’s filmography include My 
Dear Secretary (1949), A Letter to Three Wives (1949), The Glass 
Menagerie (1950), 20,000 Leagues under the Sea (1954), Ulysses 
(1955), Man without a Star (1955), The Vikings (1958), Strangers 
When We Meet (1960), Town without Pity (1961), Two Weeks 
in Another Town (1962), The List of Adrian Messenger (1963), 
Is Paris Burning? (1966), The Arrangement (1969), There Was 
a Crooked Man (1970), The Fury (1978), The Man from Snowy 
River (1982), Greedy (1994), Diamonds (1999), It Runs in the 
Family (2003), and Illusions (2004). 

Douglas became a goodwill ambassador of the United 
Nations in 1983, and he also held the position of director of 
the Los Angeles chapter of the United Nations Association. 
He was a goodwill ambassador for the U.S. State Depart- 
ment from 1963. His efforts were rewarded in 1981 with the 
Presidential Medal of Freedom, and in 1983 with the Jeffer- 
son Award. France honored him by making him a Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor. In 2002 he was awarded the ucLA 
Medal of Honor. 

Douglas was inducted into the Hall of Great Western 
Performers of the National Cowboy and Western Heritage 
Museum in 1984. For his film work, he received the American 
Cinema Award (1987), the German Golden Kamera Award 
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(1987), the National Board of Review's Career Achievement 
Award (1989), a Life Achievement Award from the American 
Film Institute (1991), a Lifetime Achievement Award from the 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences “for 50 years as 
a creative and moral force in the motion picture community” 
(1995), and a Lifetime Achievement Award from the Ameri- 
can Film Institute (1999). 

Kirk Douglas was voted the 36 Greatest Movie Star of 
all time by Entertainment Weekly. 

He published his autobiography, The Ragman’ Son, in 
1988. He also wrote the novel Dance with the Devil (1990), 
the novel The Gift (1992), Kirk Douglas Writes to Gary Cooper 
(1992), the novel Last Tango in Brooklyn (1994), the novel The 
Broken Mirror (1997), Climbing the Mountain: My Search for 
Meaning (1997), Young Heroes of the Bible: A Book for Family 
Sharing (1999), and My Stroke of Luck (2002). 

The actor Michael *Douglas is one of his four sons. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Current Biography Yearbook 1952 (1953), 
155-6. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Thomas, The Films of Kirk Doug- 
las (1972); J. McBride, Kirk Douglas: A Pyramid Illustrated History of 
the Movies (1976); R. Lacourbe, Kirk Douglas (1980); M. Munn, Kirk 
Douglas (1985); S. Press, Michael and Kirk Douglas (1995); D.D. Dar- 
rid, In the Wings: A Memoir (1999). 


[Stewart Kampel / Rohan Saxena and Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


DOUGLAS, MELVYN (1901-1981), U.S. actor. Son of Ed- 
ouard Hesselberg, a musician, Douglas first appeared on the 
New York stage in 1928 in A Free Soul. He went to Hollywood 
in 1931 to act in a screen version of Tonight or Never. After 
his army service in World War 11, Douglas’ Broadway ap- 
pearances included Two Blind Mice (1949), Inherit the Wind 
(1955), Waltz of the Toreadors (1956), The Best Man (1960), and 
Spofford (1967). His films include Counselor-at-Law (1933), 
‘The Shining Hour (1938), Ninotchka (1939), Billy Budd (1962), 
Hud (1963), for which he received an Oscar for Best Support- 
ing Actor, The Americanization of Emily (1964), Hotel (1967), 
I Never Sang For My Father (1970), The Candidate (1972), The 
Tenant (1976), and Being There (1979). 


[Jonathan Licht (274 ed.)] 


DOUGLAS, MICHAEL (1944- ), film actor and producer. 
Born in New Brunswick, New Jersey, Michael is the son of 
actor Kirk *Douglas. He received a B.A. from the Univer- 
sity of California at Santa Barbara in 1968. Although his fa- 
ther tried to discourage him from entering show business, 
Michael would not be deterred. After graduating from uni- 
versity, he moved to New York City to continue his drama 
studies at the Neighborhood Playhouse and at the American 
Place Theatre. 

Michael Douglas first made his mark in the television 
series The Streets of San Francisco (1972). He was the founder 
of Big Stick Productions and Stonebridge Entertainment. His 
first major success came as co-producer of the multi-Academy 
Award winning film One Flew over the Cuckoo's Nest (1975). 
His career as a movie star began with Coma (1978) and Ro- 
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mancing the Stone (1984). He won an Academy Award for best 
actor for his portrayal of a power-hungry New York stockbro- 
ker in the 1987 film Wall Street. Other leading roles were in 
The China Syndrome (1979), Running (1979), Jewel of the Nile 
(1985), A Chorus Line (1985), Fatal Attraction (1987), Black 
Rain (1989), The War of the Roses (1989), Basic Instinct (1992), 
Shining Through (1992), Falling Down (1993), Disclosure (1994), 
‘The American President (1995), A Perfect Murder (1998), Won- 
der Boys (2000), Traffic (2000), One Night at McCool’ (2001), 
‘The In-Laws (2003), and The Ride to Mt. Morgan (2005). 

The Michael Douglas Foundation, a non-profit organiza- 
tion, was established in 1991. Among its goals, the foundation 
seeks to better the living conditions of those in need of assis- 
tance, promote peace within and among nations, and protect 
the global ecosystem. Over the years, the foundation has con- 
tributed to more than go charities worldwide. In 1998 Douglas 
was named a United Nations Messenger of Peace because of 
his efforts to focus world attention on nuclear disarmament 
and human rights. 

In 2000 he married actress Catherine Zeta-Jones. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Press, Michael and Kirk Douglas, 
(1995). 

[Jonathan Licht / Rohan Saxena and Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


°DOUWES, ARNOLD (1906-1999), Righteous Among the 
Nations. The son of a Dutch pastor, Douwes was recruited for 
the underground by Johannes Post, a farmer and town coun- 
cilor in the village of Nieuwlande (Drente), and immediately 
dedicated himself to saving Jews. Assisted by Max (“Nico”) 
Leons, a Jew posing as a Protestant, Douwes systematically 
traversed great stretches of the Nieuwlande countryside on 
his bicycle, stopping at every house and farm to ask whether 
the inhabitants would be willing to lodge a Jewish child. When 
convincing failed, Douwes was not beyond, in some instances, 
forcing people to admit Jews for shelter, on the pretext that it 
was by order of the Resistance. His sometimes tactless meth- 
ods produced good results - hundreds of Jews found shelter 
in the sprawling farms of the Nieuwlande region. Lou Gans, 
one of the many Jews assisted by Douwes, relates that when 
he arrived from Amsterdam, Douwes took him for a tempo- 
rary stay with Jan Dekker, Nieuwlande’s postman. He was then 
moved to the home of Hendrik Kikkert, a local farmer; then 
to Seine and Jans Otten, both of whom were teachers; and 
on to Simon Dijk, a housepainter (where counterfeit identity 
cards were printed), and Engel Bolwijn, a baker. “Our task was 
not easy,’ Douwes recalled. “The victims themselves were the 
main problem. It was very difficult to convince them. Many 
did not wish to acknowledge the dangers facing them.... We 
had to resort to lies in order to get the parents to give us their 
children!... When we told people ‘one week; it really meant 
until the liberation. When we said ‘two days’ we meant two 
years.... We used to contact people in Amsterdam and beg 
them to let their children go, assuring them that there were 
safe places waiting for them. There were really no such places. 
Our thinking was that we would somehow find suitable places 
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the moment the children arrived. They had to be found and 
were indeed found: in homes, cellars, attics, or elsewhere.” 
Douwes personally met the children in Amsterdam or at the 
train station when they arrived in the Nieuwlande region. 
Sixteen-year-old Haim Roet, one of those saved by Douwes, 
was brought by him by train from Amsterdam to Zwolle in 
eastern Holland and then by bicycle to Dedenswaart. There 
Haim was reunited with his brother, but when he fell ill, af- 
ter about a month in hiding, and the local doctor refused to 
treat him, Douwes came to the rescue, taking him to a differ- 
ent doctor; then after Haim’s recovery, bringing him back to 
Dedenswaart. When the German police staged raids in the 
area, Douwes spent the night on his bicycle, transferring chil- 
dren from one location to another right under their noses. 
“T well remember sitting on the back of Arnold’s bike, riding 
the narrow lanes beside the canals that crisscrossed the area,” 
Miriam Whartman relates. When she told Douwes that her 
host family in the village of Hollandse Veld was subtly trying 
to convert her, he immediately moved her to another house- 
hold. Douwes kept a secret coded diary of the people rescued, 
their sheltering places and other vital information. An opera- 
tion of such magnitude could not go long unnoticed, and the 
Gestapo was soon on the lookout for him. To avoid arrest he 
changed his appearance, sporting a mustache and wearing a 
hat and eyeglasses to hide his face as much as possible. Despite 
all his precautions, Douwes was arrested in December 1944. 
While awaiting execution, in an Assen prison, on December 
11, 1944, the underground rescued him in a daring operation. 
He then went into hiding until the country’s liberation. After 
the war he married Jet Reichenberger, one of the women saved 
by him, and the couple eventually settled in Israel with their 
three daughters, with Arnold resuming his previous profes- 
sion as a landscape architect. Toward the end of his life, he 
returned to the Netherlands. It is estimated that Douwes was 
responsible for saving at least 500 Jews, including around 100 
children. In 1965, Yad Vashem awarded him the title of Righ- 
teous Among the Nations. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yad Vashem Archives M31-56; I. Gutman, 


Encyclopedia of the Righteous Among the Nations: Netherlands, vol. 1 
(2004), 223-24; M. Paldiel, The Path of the Righteous (1993), 138-41. 


[Mordecai Paldiel (2™4 ed.)] 


DOV BAER (the Maggid) OF MEZHIRECH (d. 1772), 
one of the earliest and most important leaders of *Hasidism. 
As a youth, Dov Baer received a traditional religious educa- 
tion in the yeshivah of R. Jacob Joshua *Falk, author of Penei 
Yehoshua. He taught in Torchin and later became preacher in 
Korets and Rovno. Subsequently he moved to Mezhirech (Me- 
zhirichi) in Volhynia, which became the center of the hasidic 
movement, and toward the end of his life he moved to An- 
nopol (Hanipol). An erudite talmudic scholar, Dov Baer also 
made a profound study of Kabbalah, adopting the system of 
Lurianic Kabbalah (originated by Isaac *Luria) and an ascetic 
way of life. The mortifications to which he subjected himself 
eventually made him ill; he contracted a disease which af- 
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fected his legs and he became bedridden. Tradition relates 
that he sought a cure from *Israel b. Eliezer (the Baal Shem 
Tov), the originator of modern Hasidism, whose reputation 
as a healer was widespread, and Dov Baer became one of his 
foremost disciples. 

After the death of the Ba’al Shem Tov in 1760, Dov Baer 
was recognized as his successor to leadership of the movement 
although opposed by *Jacob Joseph of Polonnoye, the more 
senior disciple. The authority of Dov Baer as the main propo- 
nent of Hasidism was apparently only recognized in 1766, and 
even then there were a few notable exceptions such as Phine- 
has of Korets. Unlike his predecessor, Dov Baer was not a man 
of the people, and his illness made it difficult for him to as- 
sociate with his disciples. He possessed charismatic qualities, 
however, and was an eloquent preacher and teacher. Solomon 
*Maimon, who visited Dov Baer during his youth, expressed 
great admiration for his spiritual endowments. Dov Baer was 
highly esteemed by his disciples, who not only derived spiri- 
tual sustenance from his teachings and utterances but also di- 
vined an inner significance in his daily life and actions. Thus, 
*Aryeh Leib Sarahs is said to have visited Dov Baer in order 
“to see how he put on his shoes and tied his shoelaces.” 

Dov Baer formulated a doctrine that provided Hasidism 
with a speculative-mystical system, introducing into it the 
concepts of Kabbalah and a specific pattern of organization. 
Dov Baer transferred the center of Hasidism from Podolia 
in the southeast to Volhynia in central Poland, and this fa- 
cilitated its spread throughout the country. He endeavored 
to popularize Hasidism among new classes and in new ar- 
eas, and sent emissaries to spread the new teaching in many 
places throughout Poland. His activity may be considered the 
beginning of Hasidism as a movement, while his personal 
conduct set the precedent in Hasidism, for the institution of 
the Zaddik, or saintly leader. Under his leadership, Hasidism 
spread in the Ukraine, Lithuania, and Poznania, and began to 
take root in central Poland. He also won respect and authority 
outside his own community, and his reputation as a talmudist 
led numerous people to appeal to him on legal matters, such 
as ownership and trespass. Dov Baer also took part in com- 
munal affairs and his emissary Aaron of Karlin succeeded in 
obtaining an amendment of the communal tax regulations. 
In Dov Baer’s later years, his views on the Divinity, as well 
as his methods of leadership, aroused fierce opposition from 
many rabbis and those who did not accept Hasidism. Especial 
targets for their hostility were the ecstatic modes of religious 
worship, accompanied by violent bodily movement, adopted 
by the Hasidim of “Talk,” the changes he introduced in the 
prayer ritual in adopting the Lurianic liturgy, the innovations 
in ritual slaughter, and the neglect of Torah study by the youth 
who abandoned the yeshivot and flocked to Mezhirech. The 
main problem confronting the rabbinical opposition was the 
authority assumed by the Hasidim to decide matters of belief 
and religious conduct. Eventually the ban of excommunica- 
tion was pronounced on Hasidism in Vilna, the orthodox 
stronghold. According to tradition, the excommunication af- 
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fected the health of Dov Baer and he died shortly afterward. 
After his death Hasidism remained without a single leader 
commanding the same authority and general support from 
all Hasidim, and the leadership was assumed by a number 
of his disciples. The doctrine of Dov Baer may only be ascer- 
tained from collections made of his interpretation of bibli- 
cal passages and rabbinical literature which appear in several 
versions: Maggid Devarav le- Yaakov, and Likkutei Amarim 
(“Collected Sayings,” Lvov, 1697, falsified date), written down 
by Isaiah of Donovich; Or ha-Emet (Husiatyn, 1889), copied 
from the manuscript written by *Levi Isaac of Berdichev, and 
in Ms. 8°3282 in the Israel National Library, written by Levi 
Isaac of Berdichev. Additional sayings have been collected in 
Likkutei Amarim (Lvov, 1792). 

Many of Dov Baer’s homiletical observations are in- 
cluded in works written by his disciples, among whom were 
Samuel and Phineas *Horowitz, *Shneur Zalman of Lyady, 
Israel of *Kozienice, *Jacob Isaac of Lublin, Menahem Men- 
del of Vitebsk, Nahum of Chernobyl, *Elimelech of Lyzhansk, 
*Zusya of Annopol (Hanipol), Levi Isaac of Berdichev, Aaron 
of Karlin, and Aryeh Leib Sarahs. 


His Doctrine 

Dov Baer develops the doctrine of devekut (“devotion”) out of 
a pantheistic and acosmic perception which describes the es- 
sence of God as penetrating all existence and embodying ev- 
erything: “the whole earth is the Holy One, and it is the world 
which stands within the Creator.” From this doctrine he for- 
mulated an approach to mankind which had as its basis an el- 
evated appreciation of the metaphysical status of man. The di- 
vine emanation through all things renders possible, by means 
of inner reflection and contemplation, a close and direct rela- 
tionship with the root of being, and the zaddik or the devoted 
man is thus a medium who enjoys direct contact with God. 
Since, in Dov Baer’s theory, every man can achieve this direct 
contact with the Divine, the charismatic figure of the zaddik 
loses his function as the intermediary between the Hasid and 
God. From his acosmic and spiritualist outlook, Dov Baer 
speaks of devekut through the turning aside from conscious 
will and the negation of existence. The purpose of man is to 
abolish concrete cosmic reality and to return to the mystical 
Ayin (“Nothingness”) which preceded creation (“God created 
existence out of nothing and He makes nothingness out of ex- 
istence’). Thus the existence of man in this world is seen as a 
decline which must precede a rise, an existence which must 
precede nothingness. The soul descends from the heights in 
order to raise up the material existence through its spiritual 
exaltation and thus restore the unity which was disturbed by 
the work of creation. The Sefirah of Hokhmah (“Wisdom”) or 
Ayin is the state which precedes creation as the object of the 
meditations of those in a state of devekut. In the words of the 
Maggid: “it is impossible for anything to pass from one exis- 
tence to another, without it becoming nothing (Ayin) at the 
point of transition.” (This is the Aristotelian theory of the “ab- 
sence” in the transfer from potential to actual existence, which 
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was transmuted from the physical realm to the metaphysical.) 
In all his extant writings there is a definitely acknowledged 
mingling between the sphere of the first Sefirah (Keter, Ayin) 
and the second (Hokhmah). Generally, Dov Baer does not dis- 
tinguish between the two Sefirot - in various places they are 
treated as identical - and he transposes them in order to elu- 
cidate the true structure of the soul. He uses theosophic lan- 
guage and kabbalistic terminology when dealing with matters 
pertaining to the theory of the soul, from the principles of the 
doctrine of the Sefirot. 

In his words on the essence of prayer, Dov Baer rejects 
the emphasis on the personal nature of supplication and ad- 
vocates an attitude of indifference toward the results of the act, 
with no anticipation of an answer. Prayer is a psychological ex- 
ercise in maximal concentration, a technique or ladder toward 
denial of the self. In the transfer from vocal prayer (speech) 
to prayer by thought, the human act is converted into divine 
speech (automatic speech). 

The logical conclusion to be drawn from Dov Baer’s mo- 
nist approach, which lays down that God is to be found every- 
where (“there is no place which is not occupied by Him”) is 
that it is possible to worship Him with every act: “know Him 
in all thy ways” (he does not accept the Lurianic dualism which 
accentuates the extremes of evil and good; for him there is 
no absolute evil but only degrees of good). The idea of divine 
immanence and the Lurianic concept of the uplifting of the 
nizozot (“sparks”) are the theoretical basis for the principle of 
“worship through corporeality” (avodah be-gashmiyyut), i.e., 
the worship of God through devekut even during the perfor- 
mance of physical acts. Dov Baer was aware that such an em- 
phasis on the value of the devekut, with its concomitant dis- 
regard of the precepts and halakhic principles, was likely to 
lead to anarchy and antinomianism; he therefore limited his 
approach to the spiritual sphere and emphasized the impor- 
tance of the necessity for meticulous observance of the nor- 
mative framework of the mitzvot. Because of his tendency to- 
ward spirituality, Dov Baer was a conservative in the field of 
halakhah and inclined toward conformity in practical areas. 
Worship through corporeality is difficult and only “outstand- 
ing men” can abide by it. 

The concept of zimzum (“contraction”) in his doctrine 
contradicts in principle the Lurianic concept and returns to 
the ideological system of Moses *Cordovero. Zimzum is not 
interpreted as a regression but as an abundance of emanation. 
The process of zimzum is conceived as an act which differs in 
meaning with respect to the bestower and the recipients. From 
the aspect of the Divine Essence, zimzum is an oblivion and a 
concealment, while from the aspect of the living creatures it is 
a manifestation and a revelation. Zimzum is a form of cogni- 
tion which compels God to appear according to the laws of the 
intellect. Dov Baer interprets the verse: “the king is held cap- 
tive in the tresses” (Song 7:6), as “tresses of the mind” (Maggid 
Devarav le- Yaakov). (The contraction of light and its embodi- 
ment in objects is conditional to perception, just as thought 
is revealed by its materialization — its zimzum — in sound and 
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speech.) By rejecting the Lurianic mythical personification, 
he blurs the origin of the fall of the nizozot and dissociates 
himself from the notion of a crisis in the relationship of God 
with Himself and His relationship with the world. He does not 
interpret the shevirah (“breaking of the vessels”) as a catastro- 
phe within the divine world; its purpose is to illuminate, just 
as the tailor cuts in order to sew. The shevirah is expressed in 
allegoric fashion (“a broken heart”) and is described as an in- 
ternal event in the life of man. 

Dov Baer’s eschatological conception is not bound to 
any historical period. In it the emphasis is not on matters 
concerning messianism, as in Shabbateanism; rather the pre- 
redemption tension is slackened and the emphasis is placed 
on the road which leads to redemption instead of its conse- 
quences. Redemption has ceased to be a single national his- 
torical event and has become a continuous spiritual experi- 
ence for the individual. 

The main authority of the hasidic leader derived essen- 
tially from his direct connection with the heavenly powers, al- 
lied to his concern for the individual and the community. The 
zaddik is a man who struggles to attain a life of complete holi- 
ness, devoid of any personal benefit and untainted by any evil 
inclination. He supervises the scales of the world, watching 
over its moral equilibrium, and the social sphere is the lowest 
plane of his mystical activity. By the strength of his religious 
elevation, he is an intercessor for the bestowal of plenty and 
it is his task to put right the status of the worlds and redeem 
existence according to the Lurianic system of the uplifting of 
the “sparks” and the special hasidic method of the sublimation 
of evil thoughts, which transferred the scene of the struggle 
to the personal sphere and determined a process of internal 
individual restitution of the soul (tikkun of Adam Kadmon 
by means of tikkun of Adam Tahton). Dov Baer differentiates 
between zaddikim who succeed in maintaining the dialectic 
tension between social life and the mystic life (and thus main- 
tain a social and metaphysical link between themselves and 
the individual) and “zaddikim who are compelled to withdraw 
from the people” because their contact with society is liable 
to result in their downfall. His theory does not emphasize 
the doctrine of the zaddik and recognizes the possibility of 
ecstatic experiences without intermediaries. The doctrine of 
the zaddik was mainly developed by the disciples of Elimelech 
of Lyshansk (zaddikut maasit, the practical role of the zaddik) 
and was stressed in the Hasidism of Bratslav. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Schatz, Ha-Hasidut ke-Mistikah (1968); M. 
Buber, Der Grosse Maggid und seine Nachfolger (1922); idem, Tales of 
Hasidim (1964), 98-112; G. Scholem, in: M. Buber and N. Rotenstreich 
(eds.), Hagut (1944), 147-51; idem, in: Review of Religion, 14 (1950), 
115-39; Horodetzky, Hasidut, 75-102; Dubnow, Hasidut, 76-99; A.J. 
Heschel, in: Sefer ha-Yovel shel ha-Doar (1952), 279-85; J. Weiss, in: 
Erkhei ha-Yahadut (1953), 81-90; idem, in: HUCA, 31 (1960), 137-47. 


[Esther (Zweig) Liebes] 


DOVE (Heb. 1137”, yonah), the domesticated (Columba domes- 
tica) as well as the wild pigeon, of which several species are 
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found in Erez Israel, in whose caves and rock clefts brood large 
flocks of rock pigeons (Columba livia), considered to be the 
original species of the domesticated variety. It builds its nest 
in the clefts of precipitous rocks inaccessible to birds and ani- 
mals of prey (Jer. 48:28). Sepulchral chambers, hewn in caves 
in several places in Israel, are used by doves for brooding, and 
in the Bet Guvrin region there are columbaria consisting of 
tens of thousands of such chambers. Among the varieties of 
the rock pigeon is a wild variety found in Jerusalem which 
broods under the caves of houses and is known as the “loft- 
dove” in contradistinction to the “cote dove” which is bred 
(Tosef., Bezah 1:10). The Mishnah refers to the catching of wild 
doves in nets (BK 7:7). The dove, which is permitted as food, 
was brought as an offering by the poor (Lev. 5:7) and by the 
Nazirite (Num. 6:10). Because of their importance as a sacri- 
fice, the state of the young doves’ development was taken into 
account when intercalating the year (Sanh. 11a). The sages held 
that the dove was eligible for sacrifices because “there is none 
among the birds more persecuted than doves” (BK 93a). It is 
monogamous, the female following the male (cf. Hos. 7:11). At 
nesting time the males coo (Isa. 59:11). The dove symbolizes 
beauty, innocence, and purity (Song 1:15; 5:2). The “benei yo- 
nah” which were used as sacrifices are defined in the Talmud 
as tender young doves until “their feathers begin to glisten”; 
they are identical with the gozal (Gen. 15:9; cf. Kin. 2:1; Hul. 
22b). Of a superior domestic stock were the “hardesiot” doves, 
a name derived, some contend, from that of King Herod who, 
according to Josephus, bred doves (Jos., Wars, 5:181; cf. Hul. 
139b). Among those ineligible to act as witnesses is one who 
decoys doves from his neighbor's dovecote or who engages 
in pigeon races (Sanh. 25a). The first dove mentioned in the 
Bible is the one sent by *Noah which brought back an olive 
leaf (Gen. 8:8-11) - according to rabbinic tradition from the 
Mount of Olives. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lewysohn, Zool, 199ff.; Tristam, Nat Hist, 
211-6; Y. Aharoni, Torat ha-Hai, 1 (1923), 103-5; ES. Bodenheimer, Ha- 
Hai be-Arzot ha-Mikra, 2 (1956), 385-92; J. Feliks, Animal World of the 
Bible (1962), 54. ADD BIBLIOGRAPHY: Feliks, Ha-Zome’ah, 238. 


[Jehuda Feliks] 


DOWRY (Heb. 777373), the property a wife brings to her hus- 
band at marriage; the Yiddish equivalent, nadn, is from the 
same root. The custom of nedunyah became clearly defined 
and institutionalized only in the talmudic period. In biblical 
times, mohar (1131), whereby the groom bought his wife from 
her father (Gen. 24:53; Ex. 22:15-16; Hos. 3:2), was the accepted 
practice. It was then customary that the groom give the bride 
gifts, and that she bring certain property to her husband’s 
home upon marriage: slaves, cattle, real estate, etc. (cf. Gen. 
2.4:59--61; 29; Judg. 1:14 ff; 1 Kings 9:16). Evidence of the custom 
of nedunyah is to be found in Tobit (7:14; 8:21) and in the As- 
suan papyri (Cowley, Aramaic, nos. 15, 18). Gradually, mohar 
was superseded by the ketubbah custom according to which 
the husband merely assumed the responsibility of compensa- 
tion to his wife in case he divorced her: he had to pay her 200 
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zuzim if she had been a virgin at the time of marriage, and 100 
zuzim if a widow or divorcée (see *Ketubbah). 

By talmudic times, the institution of nedunyah was prev- 
alent; the father gave a dowry to the bride since the daughter 
was excluded from paternal inheritance. Fifty zuzim (equiv- 
alent to the worth of 180 grams of silver) was the minimum 
amount a father was obliged to give to his daughter (Ket. 6:5). 
Parents usually gave much more, according to their social 
standing. Community funds provided the dowry for an or- 
phan or a very poor girl (ibid.; cf. Sh. Ar., YD 251:8). In case of 
her father’s death, the brothers of a minor girl were obliged 
to give her the minimum dowry, and the court estimated how 
much her father would have given her above the minimum 
dowry. The sum was then taken out of the father’s estate and 
given to the daughter upon majority (Ket. 6:6; 68a—69b). In 
the absence of such an estimate, each daughter was entitled to 
receive one-tenth of the value of her father’s estate in money, 
or in valuables (Yad, Ishut, 20:4-7; Sh. Ar., EH 113:4). If the 
father was unable or unwilling to pay the promised dowry 
at the betrothal ceremony, the groom could refuse to marry 
his bride (Ket. 13:5; Ket. 108b-109a). Insistence on exact pay- 
ment of the promised dowry, however, was frowned upon by 
later rabbinic authorities (Rema to Sh. Ar., EH 2:1). In certain 
communities it was customary for the groom’s father to make 
a dowry contribution equal to that of the bride’s father (Ket. 
102b). The dowry, whether given in real estate, slaves, money, 
or chattel was recorded in the marriage contract (the ketub- 
bah) and in some instances one-third or one-fifth of the actual 
value of the dowry was added to the sum mentioned in the 
ketubbah. Based upon a decree enacted by *Simeon b. Shetah 
(first century c.£.), the Talmud ruled that the husband and 
his entire property were liable for compensation as stipulated 
in the ketubbah, either in case he died (when she collected the 
sum specified in the ketubbah from the heirs) or in case he 
divorced his wife (Ket. 82b). For the status of the dowry and 
the husband’s rights and obligations, see below. The rabbinic 
enactments (Takkanot Shum) by R. Jacob *Tam and by the rab- 
binic synod of the communities of Speyer, Worms, and Mainz 
(Germany) stipulated that if a woman died without children 
within the first year of her marriage, the whole dowry should 
be returned to her father or to his heirs, and if she died with- 
out children within two years of her marriage, one-half of her 
dowry should be returned to her father or his heirs. These stip- 
ulations were accepted by Jews all over Europe, as well as by 
some Oriental communities. A rabbinic conference at Slutsk 
(1761) modified these rules by decreeing that only after five 
years of marriage would the husband of a childless wife be- 
come the sole heir to his deceased wife's property. 

The custom of dowry in its original sense prevailed until 
modern times, especially among Jews of Eastern Europe. In 
these communities, the dowry often consisted of full board 
granted to the groom for several years so that he might con- 
tinue his talmudic studies free from financial care. The custom 
was called in Yiddish kest and the financial arrangements of 
the dowry were detailed in a document called tena’im (“stip- 
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ulations”; “conditions”) signed at the betrothal ceremony; 
tenoim shraybn is derived from the term tena’im (see Ket. 
102a-b). Jews in Muslim countries never accepted the custom 
of nedunyah, but continued the practice of mohar. The money 
which the groom gave to the bride’s father, however, was used 
to buy furniture and household goods for the newly married 
couple. In modern Israel, the Oriental practices of mohar, as 
well as the custom of nedunyah, tend to disappear gradually. 
On the other hand, in cases of divorce, when couples settle 
the material aspects before a rabbinic court, the court's judg- 
ment, which is guided by the principles of halakhah, is legally 
binding. Societies for providing dowries for poor or orphaned 
girls were prevalent (see *Hakhnasat Kallah). 


In Jewish Law 

Dowry or nedunyah, apparently from the word neden, nedeh 
(ie., gift - Ezek. 16:33 and commentaries), means all property 
of whatever kind brought by the wife to the husband upon 
their marriage (Yad, Ishut, 16:1 and Maggid Mishneh thereto). 
In its restricted and common meaning, the term is intended to 
refer to those assets of the wife which she of her own free will 
entrusts to her husband’s responsibility, the equivalent whereof 
the husband of his own free will undertakes in the *ketubbah, 
and in a sum of money specified therein as the nedunyah, to 
restore to his wife upon dissolution of their marriage (Mag- 
gid Mishneh, Ishut 16:1; Tur, EH 85; Sh. Ar., EH 66: 11a and 85:2, 
Isserles’ gloss; 88:2). Such property is also called nikhsei zon 
barzel, to be distinguished from another category of the wife's 
property, called nikhsei melog (see below). It is the practice 
for the husband to undertake in the ketubbah to restore to his 
wife the dowry with an increment (the tosefet nedunyah) of 
one third or one half of the amount specified, subject to local 
custom. Both parts of the total amount may be stipulated to- 
gether in an inclusive sum and this is the customary practice; 
to this inclusive sum is added the sum of the ketubbah, as fixed 
by the halakhah, and its increments (see *Ketubbah), so that 
an overall sum is mentioned, but it is stressed that this sum 
is the aggregate of all the above-mentioned components (Sh. 
Ar., EH 66:11, and Rema thereto). The said obligation of the 
husband is treated in the same manner as any other pecuni- 
ary obligation (Maggid Mishneh, Ishut 16:1). 


NIKHSEI ZON BARZEL. (lit. “the property of iron sheep”) is 
a term derived from the name of a transaction in which one 
party entrusts property on certain terms to another, the latter 
undertaking responsibility therefor as he would for iron, ie., 
for return of the capital value of the property as at the time 
of his receipt thereof, even if it should suffer loss or depre- 
ciation; since, generally, small cattle was the subject matter 
of such transactions, they came to be described by the above 
term (BM 69b and Rashi thereto). Hence the use of the term 
zon barzel for the property of the wife, to denote that part of 
her property given over to her husband’s ownership but under 
his responsibility, i.e., subject to his undertaking to restore to 
her the value thereof as fixed in the ketubbah upon dissolution 
of the marriage. This obligation of the husband is governed 
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by the rule that any appreciation or depreciation in the prop- 
erty is his, regardless of any change it may undergo, or even 
its loss (Tur and Sh. Ar., EH 85:2); on the other hand, this ob- 
ligation remains constant despite any fluctuations in currency 
values (as distinguished from the fluctuations in the value of 
the property) and the husband remains liable for the sum 
specified in the ketubbah as the dowry equivalent at its value 
on the date of the marriage, but subject to calculation thereof 
in accordance with the local law prevailing at the time of its 
recovery (Taz EH 66, n. 6; Rema HM 74:7; Resp. Hatam Sofer 
EH 1:126). However, if at the time of its recovery, i.e., upon di- 
vorce or the husband’s death (Sh. Ar., EH 66:11 and Rema EH 
93:1), the actual property is still in existence and fit for the 
purpose assigned to it at the time of the marriage - generally 
the case in respect of real property — the wife is entitled to de- 
mand the return thereof in specie, as being “the luster of her 
father’s home” (shevah beit aviha), and neither the husband 
nor his heirs can compel her to accept money instead (Sh. Ar., 
EH 88:3; Beit Shemvel 88: n. 4; Taz 88, n. 3). 


NIKHSEI MELOG. (lit. “plucked property,” i-e., usufruct) is a 
term derived from the word meligah, e.g., meligat ha-rosh, i.e., 
plucking of hair from the head which remains intact. Similarly, 
melog property is property of which the principal remains in 
the wife’s ownership but the fruits thereof are taken by the 
husband so that he has no responsibility or rights in respect 
of the principal, both its loss and gain being only hers (Rash- 
bam BB 149b; Haggahot Maimoniyyot Ishut 16:1), and upon 
dissolution of the marriage such property returns to the wife 
as it stands, in specie. This category embraces all the property 
of the wife falling outside the category of nikhsei zon barzel - 
save for property of the kind described in the next section - 
whether brought by her at the time of entering the marriage, 
or acquired thereafter, e.g., by way of inheritance or gift (Yad, 
Ishut 16:2; Tur and Sh. Ar., EH 85:7). 


PROPERTY WHICH IS NEITHER ZON BARZEL NOR MELOG. A 
third category is property of the wife concerning which the 
husband has no rights at all, neither as to the principal nor the 
fruits thereof. This includes property acquired by her after the 
marriage by way of gift, the donor having expressly stipulated 
that it be used for a specific purpose (such as for her recupera- 
tion), or that it be used for any purpose of her choice without 
her husband having any authority thereover (Yad, Zekhi’ah 
3:13, 14; Sh. Ar., EH 85:11), or property given to her as a gift 
by her husband, he being considered here to have waived his 
rights to the fruits thereof, in terms of the rule “whoever gives, 
gives with a generous mind” (BB 52b and Rashbam thereto; 
Sh. Ar., EH 85; 7; see also *Gifts). 


THE HUSBAND’S RIGHTS TO THE PRINCIPAL. Since the wife 
is entitled to the ownership of her property — melog, because 
it has never ceased to be in her ownership, and zon barzel, in 
terms of the halakhic rule concerning “the luster of her father’s 
home?” (see above) — the husband is not entitled to deal there- 
with in any manner prejudicial to her right, e.g., sale, etc., and 
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any such act is invalid with reference to both movable and 
immovable property (Sh. Ar., EH 90:13, 14; Rema to 14; Beit 
Shemuéel go, n. 48; Resp. Ribash no. 150). In the case of money 
the position is different: if it falls within the category of zon 
barzel and therefore passes fully into the husband’s ownership, 
he being responsible for returning the equivalent thereof as 
determined in the ketubbah, he is free to trade or otherwise 
deal therewith, as with his own money (Helkat Mehokek 85, 
n. 4; Resp. Ribash no. 150); if, however, the money is part of 
the melog property and therefore not in the husband’s owner- 
ship, he is not entitled to trade therewith save with his wife’s 
consent but may only - and even will be obliged to do so if so 
requested by his wife - invest the money in such manner that 
the principal is preserved for her, while the fruits will be his 
(Resp. Ribash no. 150; Helkat Mehokek 85 n. 42). 


INCOME FROM THE WIFE'S PROPERTY. All the fruits of the 
wife's property, i.e., all benefits derived from her property ina 
manner leaving intact the principal and its continued capacity 
to provide benefits — such as natural or legal fruits, e.g., rental 
or the right of occupation or stock dividends - belong to the 
husband (Sh. Ar., EH 69:3, 85:1, 2, 13). In accordance with the 
regulations of the sages he is entitled to these in return for his 
obligation to ransom her should she be taken captive, in order 
to avoid the ill-feeling that would arise between them if he re- 
ceived no help from her (Ket. 47a-b and Codes). The wife can- 
not forego her right to be ransomed at her husband’s expense 
with the object of depriving him of his right to the fruits of her 
property, lest she remain unransomed and become absorbed 
among the Gentiles (Sh. Ar., EH 85:1); for the same reason, the 
husband does not escape the obligation to ransom his wife by 
renouncing the fruits from her property (ibid.). 

By virtue of this right, the husband is entitled to receive 
the fruits and to take all steps necessary for the realization 
thereof - such as collecting rent or demanding the ejection 
of a tenant - in his own name and without being specifically 
authorized thereto by his wife (Sh. Ar., HM 122:8; EH 85:4 and 
commentaries; PDRE 4:107); nor does he require any specific 
authority from his wife in order to recover and receive any 
money to which she is entitled, including the principal, in or- 
der that it may be available to him for its investment and his 
enjoyment of its fruits (Sh. Ar., HM 122:8; Siftei Kohen, HM 122, 
n. 33; Rema ibid.). On the other hand, the husband, being en- 
titled to the fruits, has the corresponding obligation to defray 
thereof the expenses of the property (Sh. Ar., EH 88:7), and if 
the fruits do not suffice for the purpose and he has to invest 
of his own money and labor on the property, he generally will 
not be entitled to compensation, not even upon divorce, since 
he is considered to have waived any claim therefor, having in- 
vested them with a view to enjoying the fruits (“what he has 
expended, he has expended and what he has consumed, he 
has consumed” - Ket. 79b; Sh. Ar., EH 88:7). 

The husband’s ownership of the fruits is not absolute, 
since the object of the halakhic rule whence his right to the 
fruits of the wife's property is derived is “for the comfort of the 
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home’ Ket. 8o0b), i.e., for their mutual comfort in their home 
and so as to ease the burden of maintaining the household 
(see Yad, Ishut 22:20 and Maggid Mishneh thereto). Conse- 
quently he is not entitled to use the fruits for his personal ad- 
vantage, and if he should invest them in a way showing that 
he is not using them for the comfort of the home, the invest- 
ment will be considered the wife’s property as capital form- 
ing part of her nikhsei melog, of which the fruits only may be 
taken by him, to be used for the comfort of the home (Tur, 
EH 85, Perishah n. 51; Derishah n. 2). For the same reason the 
husband’s creditors, i.e., in respect of debts unconnected with 
the upkeep of the household, may not seize the fruits and re- 
cover their debt from the proceeds thereof since this would 
preclude them from being used for their assigned purpose 
(Sh. Ar., HM 97:26; commentaries to EH 85:17). On the other 
hand, since the fruits belong to the husband, the wife must 
not do anything which may deprive him of his right of usu- 
fruct. Hence her sale of the principal without her husband’s 
consent will be invalid with regard to the fruits, as a sale of 
something not belonging to her and therefore the husband's 
right of usufruct is unimpaired thereby and he continues to 
enjoy the benefits thereof even if the principal is in the hands 
of the purchaser: “the husband may seize the fruits from the 
purchasers” (Sh. Ar., EH 90:9, 13). This does not mean, how- 
ever, that Jewish law denies a married woman legal capacity, 
like an idiot or a minor, for the sale, as mentioned above, is 
invalid only in respect of the fruits, as being a sale of some- 
thing that is not hers (Rema EH 90:9, 13; and Helkat Mehokek 
90, n. 29); with reference to the principal, therefore, her own- 
ership is not affected by the husband’s usufruct and her sale is 
valid, to the extent that upon her divorce or the death of her 
husband, the purchaser will acquire, in addition to the prin- 
cipal, the fruits also of the property purchased by him with- 
out any need for novation or ratification of the sale. Upon the 
death of his wife the husband, indeed, is entitled to seize also 
the principal from the purchasers, but not because the sale 
is regarded as invalid for reasons of legal incapacity of the 
wife, but because the sages regulated that when a wife pre- 
deceases her husband, he is considered — mi-taam eivah, i.e., 
in order to avoid ill feeling between them - upon entering 
the marriage as the earliest purchaser of her property and 
therefore takes preference over any other purchaser (“Tak- 
kanat Usha” - see Ket. 50a, Rashi and Codes). The rule that 
“whatever the wife acquires, she acquires for her husband,’ 
therefore means no more than that he acquires the fruits but 
the principal is and remains her own (Git. 77a and Rashi; Sh. 
Ar., HM 249:3; on the question of the husband’s right to the 
fruits when he is a mored (“rebellious spouse”) see *Husband 
and Wife). 


DOWRY AND THE MARRIAGE DEED. The wife may only 
recover her dowry at the same time as she does the ketub- 
bah, i.e., upon divorce or the death of her husband (Sh. Ar., 
EH 66:11; Rema EH 93:1, Isserles). The two are distinct, how- 
ever, since the amount of the ketubbah is payable from 
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DOWRY 


the husband’s own pocket whereas the dowry is her own 
property. Hence, even in the case where the wife forfeits her 
ketubbah according to law (see *Divorce), she does not lose 
her dowry, save in case of any express halakhic rule to the 
contrary (Yad, Ishut 16:1; Maggid Mishneh, ibid.; pp 12: 1121, 
1197-1201). 


THE DAUGHTER'S RIGHT TO A DOWRY. See *Parent and 
Child. 


IN THE STATE OF ISRAEL. The Supreme Court has inter- 
preted section 2 of the Women’s Equal Rights Law, 5711/1951, 
as directing that Jewish law is not to be followed in matters 
concerning the husband's rights to the fruits of his wife’s prop- 
erty (PD 12:1528ff.). According to this interpretation there is 
complete separation between the property of the respective 
spouses with reference to both the principal and the fruits, 
and the fact of their marriage in no way affects the rights of 
either party with regard to his or her own property or the 


fruits thereof. 
[Ben-Zion (Benno) Schereschewsky] 


The Women’s Equal Rights Law, 5711 - 1951, as interpreted 
by the Supreme Court (see HC 202/57 Sidis v.Rabbinical Court 
of Appeals, 12 PD 1528 ) had far reaching implications for those 
cases in which a woman sued her husband for support, while 
simultaneously earning income from her own property. Under 
Jewish Law, the husband was entitled in such a case to argue 
that the wife receive her support from the income from her 
property which, according to halakhah, belonged to the hus- 
band (File 5712/2921,4457, 1 PDR 239; File 5716/153, 2 PDR, 97). 
However, in its aforementioned ruling, the Supreme Court 
partially abrogated the network of reciprocal obligations, so 
that the husband’s obligation to support his wife remained in- 
tact, whereas his right to the income from her property was 
annulled. This meant that the income from the wife’s prop- 
erty could not be deducted from her maintenance. This re- 
sult was harshly criticized, conflicting as it did with the trend 
towards equalization of reciprocal duties and rights between 
spouses under which, in cases where the woman had income 
from property, she was required to assist in the household ex- 
penses. The Supreme Court noted that “this situation is un- 
satisfactory” and recommended that the Legislature rectify 
the situation by way of appropriate legislation (CA 313/59 Bal- 
ban v. Balban, 14 (1) PD 285, per Justice Yitzchak Olshan; ca 
Rinat v. Rinat, 20 (2) PD 21 per Justice Zvi Berenson). In an- 
other case (FH 23/69 Yosef v. Yosef, 24 (1) PD 792), the Supreme 
Court ruled that, when the wife worked and earned a living, 
her salary was to be deducted against the sum he owed her 
as support, because her income constituted “the wife’s handi- 
work” (maaseh yadeha), which belongs to the husband (see 
entry: *HUSBAND and wIFE). In wake of that decision, the 
Court again called upon the Legislator to amend the existing 
legal position and to equate the law applying to income from 
the wife’s real assets with the law applying to her income, so 
that both might be reckoned against the sum owed for her 
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support (ca 61/71 Cohen v. Cohen, 25 (2) PD 327, per Justice 
Etzioni): 


The existing legal situation gives rise to blatant inequality be- 
tween maintenance awarded to women who have income- 
producing property, and those whose income is derived from 
her wages. In the former case the Court does not consider her 
income in calculating the support her husband is required to 
provide, whereas in the case of the working woman, the Court 
does take her wages into account (her salary being considered 
“her handiwork’). This is an unacceptable state of affairs. The 
way to eliminate the inequality inherent in this state of affairs 
is [...] to apply to a women who owns melog (i.e., real property 
on which the husband enjoys usufruct) the same rule that ap- 
plies to working woman when determining the amount of sup- 
port (p. 332 of decision). 


In response to the Supreme Court’s recommendation to the 
legislature that the statute be amended, in 1976 a new clause, 
section 2a, was added to the Family Law Amendment (Main- 
tenance) Law, providing that “Notwithstanding the provisions 
of the Women’s Equal Rights Law, 5712 - 1951, in fixing the 
amount of support required to be paid to a spouse, the Court 
is entitled to take into account the income of the spouse from 
employment and from property, and if deemed appropriate — 
from any other source.” 

The Supreme Court (cA 596/89 Hakak v. Hakak, 45 (4) 
PD 749) ruled (per Justice M. Elon) that the amendment of 
the law restored the balance in Israeli law between the wom- 
an’s right to support and the husband’s halakhic right to his 
wife’s handiwork: 


Had it been possible to rely exclusively on the personal law 
[based on halakhah], then with respect to Jewish spouses there 
would have been no need to amend the Maintenance Law, be- 
cause according to Jewish Law, when fixing the amount of the 
support the wife’s melog property is not taken into account - 
meaning that she does not have to sell her property in order to 
support herself. On the other hand, account is taken of her in- 
come from that property. However, as a result of the enactment 
of the Women’s Equal Rights Law and its interpretation by the 
Supreme Court, this consideration for the wife’s income from 
her property was abolished when fixing the amount of her sup- 
port. This “incidental oversight” has now been rectified by the 
amendment in section 2a. Accordingly, section 2a begins with 
the provision: “Notwithstanding the provisions of the Women’s 
Equal Rights Law” - the intention being to specify the name of 
the law requiring amendment, and to underscore that it was an 
amendment of that law. As a result of this amendment to the 
Women’s Equal Rights Law, Jewish Law was “released” from the 
yoke of that “oversight” with respect to the fixing of the amount 
of support for the wife on the basis of the Women’s Equal Rights 
Law as interpreted by the Supreme Court, and the crown of the 
original Jewish Law was restored (p. 778 of the decision) (see 
*Matrimonial Property). 


[Menachem Elon (2"¢ ed.)] 
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H. Tchernowitz, in: Sefer Yovel... Nahum Sokolow (1904), 309-28; LS. 
Zuri, Mishpat ha-Talmud, 2 (1921), 73-79; Gulak, Yesodei, 3 (1922), 
44-60; Gulak, Ozar, 56-65, 109f.; ET, 4 (1952), 88-91; B. Cohen, in: 
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republished in his: Jewish and Roman Law (1966), 348-76; addenda 
ibid., 780f.; M. Silberg, Ha-Maamad ha-Ishi be- Yisrael (19654), 348 ff; 
M. Elon, Ha-Mishpat Ha-Ivri (1988), 1:192ff., 398, 466ff., 469, 537, 
542; 3:1515ff; idem., Jewish Law (1994), 1:216ff.; 2:486, 568ff., 572, 
654, 660; 4:1802ff.; B. Schereshewsky, Dinei Mishpaha (1993, 4‘ ed.) 
115-16, 146-53, 171, 224-31. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Elon and B. 
Lifshitz, Mafteah ha-Sheelot ve-ha-Teshuvot shel Hakhmei Sefarad u- 
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°DOZY, REINHART PIETER ANNE (1820-1883), Dutch 
Arabist-Islamist. Having studied Semitics at Leiden, Dozy 
was appointed professor of medieval and modern history at 
the university. His scholarly activities concentrated on Ara- 
bic lexicography (cf. his Supplément aux dictionnaires Arabes, 
2 vols. (1881)) and the history of Muslim Spain. His Histoire 
des Musulmans d’Espagne, jusqua la conquéte de l’‘Andalousie 
par les Almoravides 711-1110 (4 vols., 1861) was re-issued at 
least 20 times and became fundamental to the modern study 
of medieval Andalusia. In 1864 he published a Dutch volume 
on the Jews in Mecca, De Israéliten te Mekka van Davids tijd 
tot in de vijfde eeuw onzer tijdrekening. There he suggested 
that migrants from the tribe of Simeon had started the Mec- 
can sanctuary in the days of David, and that a new wave of 
Hebrews during the Babylonian period had strengthened the 
Hebraic impact on Muslim ritual. This controversial theory 
was both applauded and criticized, the latter especially in Ger- 
man Jewish circles. (Dozy’s Leiden colleague H. Oort contin- 
ued the discussion in The Worship of Baalim in Israel (1865).) 
Contemporary Dutch Jewish scholars, too, followed Dozy’s 
work with a keen interest. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Jastrow, in: MGWJ, 13 (1864), 313-17; HB, 
7 (1864), 103-6; K.H. Graf, in: zDMG, 19 (1865), 330-51; G. Dugat, 
Histoire des orientalistes de Europe, 2 (1870), 44-65; M.J. de Goeje, 
Biographie de R. Dozy (1883); E.D. Pijzel, Mannen van beteekenis in 
onze dagen (1884), 263-300; G.J. Dozy, De familie Dozy. Genealogie en 
geschiedenis (1911), 151-55; P.C. Molhuysen et al., Nieuw Nederlandsch 
Biografisch Woordenboek 1 (1911), 749; J.W. Fueck, Die arabischen Stu- 
dien in Europa (1955), 181-85; J. Brugman, in: W. Otterspeer, Leiden 
Oriental Connections 1850-1940 (1989), 62-81; G. Martinez-Gros, 
in: Studia Islamica, 92 (2001), 113-26; J. Weststeijn, in: Al-Masdq, 16 
(2004), 205-15. 


[Irene E. Zwiep (2"4 ed.)] 
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The first female rabbi in Italy celebrates Hanukkah at Lev Chadash synagogue in Milan, 2004. © Silvia Morara/Corbis. 





IN 2005, THE WORLDWIDE JEWISH POPULATION WAS ESTIMATED TO BE CLOSE 
TO 14 MILLION PERSONS, WITH ITS LARGEST NUMBERS IN NortH AMERICA AND ISRAEL. 
DESPITE THE LARGE CONCENTRATIONS IN THESE TWO GEOGRAPHICAL AREAS, THERE 
ARE JEws ALL OVER THE WORLD WHO COME FROM A VARIETY OF RACIAL 
AND ETHNIC BACKGROUNDS. HERE ARE A FEW FACES THAT ILLUSTRATE THE DIVERSITY AND 


VIBRANCY OF JEWISH LIFE IN ITS MANY WORLD-SCATTERED COMMUNITIES. 
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(opposite page): 

A large gathering of 
Brooklyn’s Orthodox Jewish 
community wait for the 
reading of Psalms in 

front of a synagogue in the 
Borough Park neighborhood 
in New York, 2000. 

AP Images. 


(this page): 

Jewish man at the 
entrance of the synagogue 
in Bukhara, Uzbekistan. 
Photo: Theodore Cohen, 
USA. By courtesy of 

Beth Hatefutsoth Photo 
Archive, Tel Aviv. 









(opposite page) TOP: A closing prayer 
during a seder at a Jewish Community 
Center in New York City, 2005. AP Images. 


(opposite page) BOTTOM: In Havana, Cuba, 
teenagers play “Celebrating the Sabbath,” 
a board game created by a member of the 
Jewish community there, 2005. 
ADALBERTO ROQUE/AFP/Getty Images. 


(this page) ABOVE: Eliyahu Hanavi 
Synagogue; Alexandria, Egypt, 1994. 
Photo: Shlomo Taitz, Israel. By courtesy of 
Beth Hatefutsoth Photo Archive, Tel Aviv. 


(this page) LEFT: Members of the Judah 
Hyam Hall Synagogue in New Delhi sing 





hymns during Sabbath service, 2003. 
FINDLAY KEMBER/AFP/Getty Images. 





ABOVE: The rabbi and a few members of the oldest synagogue in Barcelona transport the gift of a 
medieval Torah scroll under a huppah to their recently restored temple, Spain, 2005. AP Images. 


(opposite page) TOP: Rejoicing at the Hillula (festivity) of R. Jacob Abi-Hasira; Damanhur, Egypt, 1994. 
Photo: Shlomo Taitz, Israel. By courtesy of Beth Hatefutsoth Photo Archive, Tel Aviv. 


(opposite page) BOTTOM: A South African bride is lifted up on a chair by some of her wedding guests as 


her groom—in the background—is lifted as well at their reception in Johannesburg, 2005. © Eitan Simanor/Alamy. 





LEFT: The contrast 
offered by Israeli society: 
Two young women, 
fashionably dressed, 
walk by two men wearing 
tallits (prayer shawls) 
and tefillin (phylacteries) 
in the city center of 
Jerusalem, 2000. © Koren 
Ziv/Corbis Sygma. 


BELOW: Pilgrims process 
through the Hara, or 
Jewish quarter, on their 
way to El Ghriba 
synagogue on the Isle of 
Djerba, Tunisia, 2003. 
FETHI BELAID/AFP/ 
Getty Images. 
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Pfamus daut 


Initial letter “D” for “Dixit,” the first word 
of Psalm 53, from the Angouléme Psal- 
ter, France, 13th century. The illustration 
shows King David and a fool who, in ac- 
cordance with medieval iconography, is 
represented holding a club and eating 
cheese, Besancon, Bibliotheque Munici- 
pale, Ms. 140, fol. 62 v. 


Dr-Dz 





DRA (Draa), river valley region in southern Morocco on the 
borders of the Sahara. Many well-known scholars have ethnic 
regional names such as Dar’i, Edrei, etc., meaning “from Dra.” 
According to an ancient legend, Dra was an independent Jew- 
ish state which was overthrown in wars with the Christians. 
In the Middle Ages active communities in the region corre- 
sponded with the Babylonian geonim. The Jews of Dra were the 
first to suffer during the *Almohad persecutions. The geogra- 
pher Yaqut (1179-1229) stated that most tradesmen in the Dra 
valley were Jews. Dra is a fertile area with gardens and date- 
palm groves and until the mid-1950s Jews owned land farmed 
by “haratin,” descendants of black slaves. As late as 1930, there 
were mellahs in the villages of Tamnugalt, Qasbat al-Makhzan, 
Rabat-Tinzulin, Arumiyat, Mansuriya, Amzru, Alhammid, 
and Mhamid, containing about 500 families. Some Jewish no- 
tables participated in the political life of the region as delegates 
to the ‘councils’ which governed this Berber-Arab society. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.M. Toledano, Ner ha-Maarav (1911), 13, 
26, 47, 109-10; Villes et tribus du Maroc, 9 (1931), 94-95, 127, 178, 
181; Hirschberg, Afrikah, 1 (1965), 90-91, 101, 236, 302; 2 (1965), 273 
idem, Me-Erez Mevo ha-Shemesh (1957), 105-13; Corcos, in: Sefunot, 


10 (1966), 75-79. 
[David Corcos] 


DRABKIN, ABRAHAM (1844-1917), rabbi, born in Mogi- 
lev, Belorussia. After studying at the yeshivah of Volozhin and 
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the rabbinical institute in Vilna, he was sent by the *Society 
for the Promotion of Culture among the Jews in Russia to the 
rabbinical seminary in Breslau, completing his dissertation, 
Fragmenta Commentarii ad Pentateuchum Samaritano-arabi- 
cum, in 1875. From 1876 to 1908 he served as Kazionny Ravin 
(government-appointed rabbi) of St. Petersburg. Drabkin was 
a member of the Provisional Committee for the Promotion 
of Crafts and Agriculture among the Jews in Russia. He took 
part in the conferences convened after the pogroms of 1881. 
He was editor of the rabbinical section for the first eight vol- 
umes of the Yevreyskaya Entsiklopediya (Russian Jewish en- 
cyclopedia). 


DRACH, PAUL-LOUIS-BERNARD (David; 1791-1865), 
French apostate. Drach, who was born at Strasbourg, received 
a traditional rabbinic education. In 1813 he went to Paris, mar- 
ried a daughter of E. Deutz, chief rabbi of France, and, in 1819, 
was appointed head of the Paris Jewish School. At this time 
he published a Passover Haggadah (1818) and a siddur (1819), 
both with translation, a Jewish calendar (1821), and other 
works. On Easter 1823, to the consternation of French Jewry, 
Drach had himself baptized, with much pomp and circum- 
stance, into the Catholic church, and he spent a year and a half 
in obtaining paternal control of his three children whom his 
wife had secretly taken to London. For a time he worked in 


DRACHMAN, BERNARD 


Paris as an expert in Hebrew and took part in the publication 
of the Venice Bible (27 vols., 1827-33). From 1832 to 1842 he 
served as librarian of the Congregation for the Propagation 
of the Faith in Rome, and published Hebrew poems in honor 
of the pope and the cardinals. Returning to Paris, Drach col- 
laborated with the Abbé J.P. Migne in the publication of his 
Patrologia. He also edited the fragments of Origen’s Hexapla 
(1857-60), and translated into French the anonymous work 
*Sefer ha-Yashar (1858), wrongly attributed to Jacob *Tam 
who wrote another work similarly entitled. He also wrote a 
number of books and pamphlets to justify his apostasy and to 
prove to his former coreligionists the truth of Christianity. He 
succeeded in winning over his brother-in-law Hyacinthe (Si- 
mon) Deutz, the man who denounced the Duchess of Berry 
to the police; and his children, too, grew up as Christians and 
took Holy Orders. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Klein [= M. Catane], in: Revue de la Pen- 


sée Juive, 7 (1951), 87-103. 
[Moshe Catane] 


DRACHMAN, BERNARD (1861-1945), U.S. Orthodox rabbi, 
first of the modern English-speaking Orthodox American rab- 
binate. Drachman was born in New York and reared in Jersey 
City. His early Jewish education was at a Reform institution, 
the Hebrew Preparatory School, sponsored by Temple Emanu- 
El Theological Seminary. He graduated from Columbia Col- 
lege, and was sent to study at Breslau and Heidelberg by New 
York’s Temple Emanu-El (Reform). In Europe, much to the 
chagrin of his patrons, for the first time he came into personal 
contact with the deep piety of East European Jewry, and was 
so influenced by it that he became entirely committed to Or- 
thodoxy, of which he later became one of the leading spokes- 
men in the United States. Drachman served as rabbi of Oheb 
Shalom in Newark until it introduced mixed seating, and in 
several New York City pulpits, including Zichron Ephraim 
(1889-1909) and Oheb Zedek (1909-22). His background was 
unusual. American-born, he shared none of the East Euro- 
pean experiences of his Orthodox colleagues; Reform-trained, 
he shared none of the enthusiasm for Reform of those who 
first taught him. He was the first ordained Orthodox rabbi to 
preach in the vernacular in the U.S. and was one of the found- 
ers of the *Jewish Theological Seminary, where he taught Bible, 
Hebrew, and Jewish philosophy from 1887 to 1902. After Sol- 
omon Schechter’s arrival, he continued as assistant reader in 
Codes from 1902 to 1908. There are two versions of his deci- 
sion to sever his service at the Jewish Theological Seminary. 
Some believe that Drachman was not sufficiently scholarly 
for the institution that Schechter was rebuilding and others 
believe that he left the Seminary when it gradually started to 
diverge from Orthodoxy; he later taught at Yeshiva College. 
He served as president of the *Union of Orthodox Jewish 
Congregations during 1908-20. He was a candidate for the 
Chief Rabbinate of England in 1912 but withdrew when one 
of his first pupils, J.H. *Hertz, a graduate of the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary, put forward his candidacy. Drachman was 


a founder of the Jewish Endeavor Society and Jewish Sabbath 
Alliance, which sought to repeal the Blue Laws that prohib- 
ited businesses from being open on Sunday and thus imposed 
a great economic hardship on Sabbath-observing Jews. In the 
19208, together with the labor movement they advocated a 
five-day work week. He translated Samson Raphael Hirsch’s 
Nineteen Letters of Ben Uziel into English (1899). His autobi- 
ography, Unfailing Light (1948), is a vivid portrait of American 
Jewry during his lifetime. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Davis, Emergence of Conservative Ju- 
daism (1963), 335-6. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Gurrock, “Bernard 
Drachman and the Evolution of Jewish Religious Life in America,’ 
in: American Jewish History, 76:4 (June 1967). 


[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


DRACHSLER, JULIUS (1889-1927), U.S. sociologist. Drachs- 
ler was born in Austro-Hungary, taught at Smith College and 
at the City College of New York. He served in the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance (1918-19), was assistant secretary of the 
Jewish Big Brother Association (1913-15), assistant executive 
director of the Bureau for Jewish Social Research (1919-20), 
secretary of the faculty of the School for Jewish Communal 
Work (1915-18), president of the Conference on Immigra- 
tion Policy (1921-22), and consultant of the Bureau of Jewish 
Social Research (1921-22). In addition, he served as director 
of the training courses for community center workers of the 
National Jewish Welfare Board. In his organizational as well 
as in his scholarly work, Drachsler’s interest was centered 
on topics relevant to the sociology of Jews, then in its infancy. 
His major published works are Democracy and Assimilation 
(1920) and Intermarriage in New York City (1921). The latter 
is considered a classic in the demography of the Jews, and 
has been frequently quoted in subsequent studies on inter- 


marriage. 
[Werner J. Cahnman] 


DRAGUIGNAN (Heb. 8”P397), capital of Var department, 
S.E. France. Toward the end of the 13" century, when the poet 
*Isaac b. Abraham Ha-Gorni visited Draguignan, there was 
already an important community of wealthy Jews, who gave 
an unfriendly welcome to the poet, mistrusting his licentious 
behavior. The ancient synagogue, no longer standing, a beau- 
tiful building with a 23-m.(75.4-ft.)-long facade and a single 
spacious hall without the support of columns, was built dur- 
ing the same period. During the middle of the 14" century 
the community of 200 to 250 persons was governed by an ad- 
ministrative council and two bailiffs. In the 15" century, the 
number of Jews in Draguignan had increased so much that 
the accommodation in the Rue Juiverie had become inade- 
quate. There were numerous Jewish physicians, one of whom 
received a salary from the municipality. In 1489 the Jews in 
Draguignan were among the first victims of the edict of ex- 
pulsion from Provence. Five accepted baptism to avoid being 
expelled. During World War 11, there were about 12 Jewish 
families living in Draguignan. A new community of Jews of 
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North African origin established there numbered approxi- 
mately 100 in 1968. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 170-1; EF. Mireur, Les rues 
de Draguignan, 1 (1921), 134; Monore and Mireur, in Bulletin de la 
Société d’Etudes scientifiques et archéologiques de... Draguignan, 
60 (1941); Boyer, in: Evidences, 64 (1957), 23-24; Blumenkranz, in: 
L’Arche, 76 (1963), 48-51; Z. Szajkowski, Analytical Franco-Jewish 


Gazetteer (1966), 281. 
[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


DRAGUNSKI, DAVID ABRAMOVICH (1910-1992), So- 
viet army officer. Born in Sviatsk, Btyansk district, Russia, he 
started his army career in 1933. During World War 11 he com- 
manded a tank battalion and a tank brigade. He was twice 
awarded the title Hero of the Soviet Union and finished the 
war as a colonel. After studying in the Military Academy he 
was promoted to major-general in 1953, lieutenant-general in 
1961, and colonel-general in 1970. During World War 11 he was 
a member of the Jewish *Anti-Fascist Committee, and in 1947 
his biography was published by the Committee in Yiddish. 
He represented Soviet Jewry at the opening of the Holocaust 
museum in Paris and in other places. He was used by the So- 
viet authorities to attack Israel, Zionism, and the movement 
to immigrate to Israel. He appeared at an anti-Zionist press 
conference in Moscow in March 1970 and headed the delega- 
tion of Soviet Jewry in Brussels in February 1971 for an inter- 
national conference to defend Soviet Jews’ rights. In 1968 he 


published his war memoirs. 
[Shmuel Spector (2"4 ed.)] 


DRAI, RAPHAEL (1942- ), French political scientist, so- 
ciologist, religious thinker. Born in Constantine, Drai had to 
leave Algeria at the age of 19, in 1961, and always considered 
the fate of Algerian Jews after the war of independence, and 
his own exile, as a great injustice. Nevertheless, he consistently 
refused to blame anyone for these events, which he saw as a 
result of the “hardships of history,’ leaving the door open to 
a process of “reconciliation”; he thus remained an advocate 
of trans-Mediterranean, intercultural, and inter-religious di- 
alogue, and in 2000, after Algerian president Bouteflika ac- 
knowledged for the first time, in a speech in Constantine in 
1999, the importance of Jewish culture to the history of Al- 
geria, he tried to move forward and, together with the singer 
Enrico Macias and other Jews from Constantine, traveled to 
Algeria to pray at the tomb of Algerian-Jewish singer Sheikh 
Raymond Leyris, assassinated in 1961 and a symbol of the in- 
volvement of Jews in the shaping of Arab-Algerian classical 
culture. Intended to be the beginning of a reconciliation pro- 
cess, the journey left a harsh impression of unrelieved mis- 
understanding and alienation, but was still a remarkable step 
forward. In the wake of this journey, Drai voiced the com- 
plexity of his feelings in an open letter to President Bouteflika, 
Lettre au président Bouteflika sur le retour des Pieds-Noirs en 
Algérie (2000). In France, he had a successful academic ca- 
reer in which he tried to apply a broad perspective to politi- 
cal science, taking into account the results of diligent juridical 
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analysis as well as new developments in the social sciences; 
he was one of the first social scientists to fully internalize and 
use the tools provided by psychoanalysis, joining the Psych- 
analyses et pratiques sociales research unit at the University of 
Aix-Marseille, where he taught. A former dean of the Univer- 
sity of Amiens, Drai also wrote a number of books on social, 
juridical, administrative, and political subjects, including Le 
temps dans la vie politique (1981), Sous le signe de Sion: Lan- 
tisémitisme nouveau est arrivé (2001), Science administrative, 
éthique et gouvernance (2002), and Le Droit entre laicisation 
et néo-sacralisation, Instabilités européennes: recomposition 
ou décomposition? (2000). Taking part in official think tanks 
on bioethics, Drai is also a recognized expert in Talmud and 
halakhah, using his knowledge of Jewish Law to deepen his 
ethical, social, and political analysis, so that his work can 
be described as an unusual attempt to combine a classical 
juridical approach to political science with the progress of 
the modern social sciences, psychoanalytical elements, and 
Jewish tradition. This original endeavor culminated in Iden- 
tité juive, identité humaine (1995), a discussion of Jewish iden- 
tity and universal values. Other works related to Judaism 
were Lettre au Pape sur le pardon au peuple juif (1998), LEco- 
nomie chabbatique (1998), Freud et Moise - Psychanalyse, 
loi juive et pouvoir (1997), La pensée juive et l’interrogation 
divine (1996), and La sortie d’Egypte, l’invention de la liberté 
(1986). 

[Dror Franck Sullaper (24 ed.)] 


DRAMA, city in Macedonia, Greece. *Benjamin of Tudela 
found 140 Jews in Drama in c. 1165. Documentation points to 
the settlement of a small Jewish community of merchants in 
Drama from the beginning of the 17" century who brought 
their legal problems to the Salonikan bet din. During the years 
1671-68, the Hebron emissary Rabbi Moses ha-Levi *Nazir 
visited the community. After the fall of Ottoman Hungary in 
1689, Jews from Buda settled in Drama. Jewish merchants car- 
ried goods in caravans from Drama to other towns. In 1900 
the Jewish community numbered 45 families, or 150 people. 
Many Jews from Serres settled in Drama in 1913 after a large 
fire erupted under Bulgarian occupation. Before World War 11 
the Jews were engaged in commerce (especially in tobacco); 
some were craftsmen or in the liberal professions. In 1934, 
the Zionist Geula organization was founded. In 1940 there 
were 1,200 Jews in the town. In 1941 Drama was occupied by 
the Bulgarians, who requisitioned all the Jewish enterprises. 
Jewish-owned capital in the banks was also confiscated. On 
March 4, 1943, the Jews of the community were arrested by 
the Bulgarian police and army, held in tobacco warehouses in 
the Agia Barbara quarter for three days, and then sent to the 
Gorna Djumaya camp in Bulgaria, where they were kept in 
extremely harsh conditions. From there, young men in their 
teens and early twenties were sent to forced labor in Bulgaria 
and 113 families (589 people) were dispatched by train to Lom 
and from there put on a boat to Vienna, where they were re- 
loaded on trains to Treblinka and gassed upon their arrival. 


DRANCY 


In 1948 there were 39 Jews in Drama and in 1958, 17. A Holo- 
caust memorial plaque was inaugurated in 1999. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rosanes, Togarmah, 3 (1938), 77; H. Pardo, 


in: Fun Letstn Khurbn, 7 (1948), 88-90. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. 
Rivlin, “Drama, in: Pinkas Kehillot Yavan (1999), 93-97. 


[Simon Marcus / Yitzchak Kerem (24 ed.)] 


DRANCY, small town near Paris where an internment camp 
was established by the Germans late in 1940. It became the 
largest center for the deportation of Jews from France. Begin- 
ning on August 20, 1941, it was reserved exclusively for Jews. 
They were deported from there “to the East” from July 19, 1942, 
until the camp was liberated on August 17, 1944. On that date 
some 1,500 internees were still there. The camp was directed 
by high Gestapo officers stationed in France. More than 61,000 
persons were sent from Drancy to the death camps. The camp 
has been transformed into an apartment complex for low-in- 
come families. At the site, there are a number of memorial 
plaques and a small museum housed in a cattle car that was 
used to transport Jews during World War 11. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Wellers, De Drancy a Auschwitz (1946); 
Z. Szajkowski, Analytical Franco-Jewish Gazetteer 1939-1945 (1966), 
262 (includes bibliography). 


[Shaul Esh / Michael Berenbaum (2™4 ed.)] 


DRAPKIN (Darom), ABRAHAM S. (1908-1993), criminol- 
ogist and Israeli diplomat. Born in Argentina, Drapkin studied 
in Chile and from 1935 to 1940 was secretary-general of the 
Chilean Department of Prisons. In 1936 he founded the jour- 
nal Revista de Ciencias Penales, and a year later helped estab- 
lish the Chilean Institute of Penal Sciences. He published Juris- 
prudencia de las Circunstancias Eminentes de Responsabilidad 
Criminal (1937) and Relacion de Causalidad y Delito (1943). In 
1948 he immigrated to Israel and entered its foreign service. 
He represented Israel in Greece, Yugoslavia, Thailand, Mexico, 
and at the United Nations. 


DRAPKIN (Senderey), ISRAEL (1906-1990), Israeli crimi- 
nologist and physician. Drapkin, who pioneered criminologi- 
cal studies in Latin America, was born in Rosario, Argentina. 
In 1936 he established the first Criminological Institute in 
Chile, and in 1950 the chair of criminology at the University 
of Chile. He advised on the establishment of other national in- 
stitutes of criminology, particularly in Venezuela, Costa Rica, 
and Mexico. Drapkin settled in Israel in 1959 and established 
the chair of criminology and the Institute of Criminology at 
the Hebrew University. His publications include Manual de 
Criminologia (1949) and Prensa y Criminalidad (1958). 


[Zvi Hermon] 


DRAY, JULIEN (1955-_), French politician. Born in 1955 in 
Oran, Algeria, Dray was first active in far-left movements af- 
ter his family had to move to France at the end of Algeria's 
war of independence. During the 1970s, he was a member 
of the Trotskyite Ligue communiste révolutionnaire and the 


left-wing student union Mouvement d'action syndicale, which 
merged in 1980 with the newly created UNEF-ID, a radical 
faction of the mainstream socialist UNEF union. At the time, 
Dray himself moved from the far-left to the mainstream left 
and joined the Socialist Party (ps) in 1980, shortly before the 
socialist Francois Mitterrand was elected France's president. 
Dray was in charge of managing the Socialist Party’s youth 
movements, and in 1984 was a founding member of sos-Rac- 
isme, an anti-racist youth association affiliated with the ps and 
aiming at promoting the social integration of the immigrants, 
federating French youth around anti-racist values, and coun- 
tering the rise of the anti-immigration far-right Front National 
party. In 1986, Dray also helped create the FIDL, a high-school 
student union. In 2003, he was involved in the creation of Ni 
putes ni soumises, a feminist organization that worked in the 
neglected, impoverished suburbs and among immigrant youth 
to promote the advancement of young women and lead the 
fight against sexual discrimination and violence. Dray was a 
member of Parliament from 1988 and in 1997 and 2002 was 
elected vice president of the Ile-de-France Regional Council. 
Acting as a spokesman for the party, Dray also participated 
in its internal ideological debates and headed one of the ide- 
ological clubs within the ps, the Club de la Gauche Sociali- 
ste. Julien Dray was widely seen as one of the most promising 
young leaders of the Socialist Party. 


[Dror Franck Sullaper (2"¢ ed.)] 
DREAMS. 


In the Bible 

The biblical view of dreams agrees substantially with that held 
by almost all ancient peoples. Dreams are visions of things ac- 
tually transpiring on an ultramundane plane, where persons 
are not bound to bodies or events to specific moments and 
places. This plane is indistinguishable from that of the gods 
(or God), and dreams are therefore considered to be divine 
communications (Gen. 20:3, 6; 31:10-11). What is thus re- 
vealed may subsequently be actualized in historical fact. Ac- 
cordingly, dreams are regarded as presages or omens. They 
are best understood by visionaries, i.e., by prophets, mantics, 
and ecstatics, who, in their suprasensory states, are in rapport 
with the “divine dimension, and it is to such persons that God 
vouchsafes dreams when He wishes to communicate with 
mankind (cf. Num. 12:6). In the Bible, “dreamer,” “prophet,” 
and “magician” are related terms (cf. Jer. 23:28; 27:9; 29:8; see 
*Divination). The final interpretation of dreams rests with 
God (Gen. 40:8). 

Dreams are usually symbolic, and their interpreta- 
tion (known as oneiromancy) revolves around the unravel- 
ing of their images. Dreambooks, in which such images are 
codified, feature in Egyptian and Mesopotamian literature. 
Biblical examples of such symbolic dreams are those of Jo- 
seph (Gen. 37:5ff.), of Pharaoh's butler and baker (ibid. 40:1ff.), 
and of Pharaoh himself (ibid. 41:1, 5); in Judges (7:13 ff.) a man’s 
dream that a cake of barley rolls onto the Midianite camp 
and bowls it over is taken to portend the imminent discom- 
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fiture of that people. Ancient Near Eastern parallels are af- 
forded by a series of prophetic dreams related in the Baby- 
lonian “Epic of Gilgamesh” and in the Hittite “Legend of 
Kessi.” 

Dreams that occur in sacred places are considered to be 
revelations from the resident deity. People in search of divine 
direction resort to such shrines and sleep on the premises. This 
widespread practice, called incubation, is attested for the an- 
cient Near East by a Sumerian inscription of Gudea of Lagash 
and a Hittite text of King Mursilis 11 of Hatti. The only clear 
instance in the Bible is the story of Jacob at Beer-Sheba (Gen. 
46:1ff.), though some scholars claim that the narratives of the 
infant Samuel at Shiloh and of Jacob at Beth-El fall within the 
same category. It is necessary, however, to distinguish between 
incubation, which involves a purposeful visit to a shrine, and 
more general revelation through dreams, such as is described, 
for example, in 1 Kings 3:5-15 (Solomon at Gibeon). In sun- 
dry passages (e.g., Jer. 23:25; Zech. 10:2), the Bible speaks of 
false dreams. There appear to be two criteria for this desig- 
nation, as there are also for false prophecy: a dream may be 
deemed false either because it is not subsequently realized, 
or because it never occurred at all. In the future Golden Age, 
says the prophet Joel (3:1), the gift of prophetic dreaming will 
be bestowed on all men, young and old alike. In the Greco- 
Roman age, apocalyptic visions were thought to be vouchsafed 
in dreams. Literary works inspired by this idea are the Book 
of Daniel and the Apocalypses of Ezra and Baruch. There is 
evidence of a pious protest against oneiromancy; both Ben 
Sira (31:1ff.) and the Letter of Aristeas (213-216) denounce 
belief in dreams. 

[Theodor H. Gaster] 
In the Talmud 
Diametrically opposed views on dreams were expressed by the 
sages. Jonathan stated that “a man is shown in a dream only 
what is suggested by his own thoughts” (Ber. 55b). This state- 
ment is similar to Freud’s views that certain thoughts which 
during the day are suppressed to the unconscious, reappear 
in a dream, where they find gratification. It is told of Meir and 
Nathan that after behaving unbecomingly toward Simeon b. 
Gamaliel the nasi, “they were told in their dreams to go and 
pacify him. Nathan went, but Meir did not, saying, ‘Dreams 
are of no consequence” (Hor. 13b; see also Git. 52a). The extent 
to which the sages did not set store by dreams is attested by 
Hanan’s statement that “even if the genius of dreams informs 
a man that on the morrow he will die, he should not desist 
from prayer, since it is said (Eccles. 5:6): “For through the mul- 
titude of dreams and vanities there are also many words; but 
fear thou God’” (Ber. 10b). There were sages who believed in 
dreams, however, and regarded them as being in the nature 
of prophecy; Hanina b. Isaac declared that “a dream is a va- 
riety of prophecy” (Gen. R. 17:5), and R. Joseph said, “If one 
was placed under a ban in a dream, ten persons are necessary 
for lifting the ban” (Ned. 8a). Some fasted on account of a bad 
dream, the *fast being known as taanit halom (“dream-fast”). 
Thus Rav asserted: “Fasting is as potent against a dream as fire 
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is against tow. Hisda said: Provided it is on the same day. R. 
Joseph added: Even on the Sabbath” (Shab. 11a). 

The Talmud contains a prayer which originated in the last 
generation of the amoraim and which, said during the priestly 
benediction, reads as follows: “Sovereign of the Universe, I am 
Thine and my dreams are Thine. I have dreamt a dream and 
do not know what it is. Whether I have dreamt about myself, 
or my companions have dreamt about me, or I have dreamt 
about others, if they are good dreams, confirm and reinforce 
them like the dreams of Joseph, and if they require a remedy, 
heal them, as the waters of Marah were healed by Moses our 
teacher, and as Miriam was healed of her leprosy and Heze- 
kiah of his sickness, and the waters of Jericho by Elisha. As 
Thou didst turn the curse of the wicked Balaam into a bless- 
ing, so turn all my dreams into something beneficial for me” 
(Ber. 55b). The Talmud records that there were 24 professional 
interpreters of dreams in Jerusalem (ibid.), an indication of 
how deep-rooted a belief in dreams was among the masses. 
(Extensive material on dreams and their interpretation is given 
in Ber. 55a-57b.) A third view, midway between these two ex- 
tremes, regarded dreams as composed alike of truth and of 
incidental features. This was stated by Johanan in the name 
of Simeon b. Yohai: “Just as there can be no grain without 
straw, so can there be no dream without meaningless matter.” 
A similar view was expressed by Berechiah, “While part of a 
dream may be fulfilled, the whole of it is never fulfilled,” and 
by Hisda: “Neither a good dream nor a bad one is wholly ful- 
filled” (Ber. 55a). Some sages distinguished between one dream 
that lacks all substance and another that is fulfilled. This was 
the view of Johanan, who declared that “three dreams are ful- 
filled: an early morning dream, a dream which a friend has 
about one, and a dream which is interpreted within a dream” 
(Ber. 55b). 

[Abraham Arzi] 
In Medieval Thought 
Interest in dreams continued through the Middle Ages to 
modern times, especially among the kabbalists and Hasidim. 
The Zohar discusses the problem of the admixture of truth and 
falsehood in dreams, and distinguishes between the dreams 
of the wicked, which derive from the forces of impurity, and 
the dreams of the righteous, which contain the visions, im- 
ages, and prophecies seen by the soul in the higher worlds. 
Nevertheless, even the dreams of the righteous are infected by 
the false notions of the sitra ahra. The angel in charge of the 
dreams of the righteous is Gabriel. These dreams, while they 
are not as great as prophecy, are close to prophecy (Tishby, 
Mishnat ha-Zohar, 2 (1961), 136-43). Maimonides developed a 
conception of dreams, based on his psychology and epistemol- 
ogy, as an integral part of philosophical anthropology, which 
totally rejects all supernatural categories. The religious sig- 
nificance of Maimonides’ conception lies in his identification 
of dreams and prophecy in terms of their essence, and their 
distinction in terms of their content (Guide of the Perplexed, 
2:36-38; cf. Shemonah Perakim, 1; Yad, Yesodei ha-Torah 7:2). 
Maimonides attributes no cognitive significance to dreams in 
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the sense of a spiritual process which introduces new ideas 
or knowledge which was not previously known. Dreams are 
a function of the imagination only, not of the senses or the 
intellect. What one learns in dreams is not a new product of 
one’s soul or a new idea from the outside, but is rather brought 
up from the imaginative faculty, the storehouse of sensual and 
intellectual impressions: “The thing which engages greatly 
and earnestly man’s attention while he is awake and in the 
full possession of his senses forms during his sleep the ob- 
ject of the action of his imaginative faculty.’ The prophetic 
dream is unique in that “his [the prophet’s] attention must 
be directed to the knowledge of God.... There must be an ab- 
sence of the lower desires and appetites.” If the prophet fulfills 
these requirements while he is awake, of necessity he will, in 
his dreams, “perceive things very extraordinary and divine, 
and see nothing but God and His angels.” The experiences of 
the dream, those of both the prophet and the ordinary person, 
occur only “when the senses are at rest and pause in their ac- 
tion” In his dreams a person apprehends ideas which he pre- 
viously had and which left their impression in his imaginative 
faculty, which “sees the thing as if it came from without and 
perceives it as if through the medium of bodily senses.” It thus 
appears as if these are new ideas which have never before been 
experienced. From this conception of the essence of dreams it 
can be seen that Maimonides avoids the traditional interpre- 
tation of the “dream-fast” as a means of protection from an 
anticipated danger or for the purpose of abolishing a harmful 
decree, and sees the fast as an obligation which has a didactic- 
psychological purpose: “that he may reexamine his actions and 
analyze them and repent” (Yad, Ta’aniyyot 1:12). A later attempt 
to promulgate a belief in dreams and their interpretation on 
a “philosophical” basis was made by Solomon Almoli, whose 
book Mefasher Helmin or Pitron Halomot (“The Interpreta- 
tion of Dreams”) was very popular among eastern European 
Jews. Some medieval thinkers would rely on dreams even in 
matters of religious law, as, for example, Jacob of Marvege in 
his responsa. Other scholars, however, strongly opposed this 
practice: “We do not require the dream of R. Jacob ... nor his 
interpretation based on a dream ... and one should take no 
notice of dreams, because we know that it is not in the heav- 
ens” (Zedekiah b. Abraham Anav’s Shibbolei ha-Leket (1896), 
no. 157). Nevertheless, there were people in later generations 
who made decisions on the basis of dreams. 


[Encyclopaedia Hebraica] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Lowinger, Der Traum in der juedischen 
Literatur (1908); A. Kristianpoller, Traum und Traumdeutung (Monu- 
menta Talmudica, 4, 1923); J. St. Lincoln, Dream in Primitive Culture 
(1935); E.L. Ehrlich, in: BZ Aw, 73 (1953), 1-170; H.L. Oppenheim, In- 
terpretation of Dreams in the Ancient Near East (1956); Jacob of Mar- 
vege, Sheelot u-Teshuvot min ha-Shamayim, ed. by R. Margoliouth 
(1957), introduction, 3-20; S. Lieberman, Yevanit ve-Yavnut be-Erez 
Yisrael (1962), 204-9; M. Harris, in: PA AJR, 31 (1963), 51-80. 


DREBEN, SAM (1878-1925), U.S. soldier of fortune. Born 
in Russia, Dreben immigrated to the United States in 1898 
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and volunteered for the army. He fought in China during the 
Boxer Rebellion of 1900 and later in Nicaragua, where he be- 
came known as the “fighting Jew.’ In 1916 he volunteered as 
a colonel in the Mexican army and in 1918 fought in France, 
where he won the Distinguished Service Cross. Dreben do- 
nated a large sum of money to the *American Jewish Joint 
Distribution Committee and helped fight the Ku Klux Klan 
in Texas in the 1920s. 


DREIFUSS, RUTH (1940-_), Swiss politician. Born in St. 
Gall, she spent her youth in Geneva. Her father was active 
on behalf of Jewish refugees in Switzerland. After receiving 
a diploma in commerce, she became editor of the consumer 
association’s magazine coop in Basle (1961-64). She joined the 
Social Democratic Party in 1965 and studied economics at the 
University of Geneva, beginning her academic career there as 
assistant professor (1972-74). She was engaged by the Federal 
Foreign Ministry (1972-81) and was elected secretary of the 
Swiss Labor Union (Berne, 1981-93). She also served on the 
city council of Berne as a member of the Social Democrats. 
In 1993 she was elected by the Federal Assembly (Parliament) 
as a Federal councilor, becoming the first Jewish member of 
the Swiss government. As minister of the interior, she fought 
to cut welfare spending and was broadly perceived as fight- 
ing for women’s equality in Swiss private industry. Her vision 
of social justice had roots in Jewish tradition, even if she de- 
clared herself an agnostic and did not become a member of 
a Jewish community. 

In 1998 she was elected vice president of the Swiss Con- 
federation and in 1999 she became president for the one-year 
term, serving in effect as the Swiss head of state. As such, she 
reiterated Switzerland’s official apology to the victims of the 
Holocaust, acknowledging that Swiss asylum policy had been 
“marred by errors, omissions, and compromises.” In 2002 she 
resigned from the government after being reelected coun- 
cilor twice. In 2004 she contributed to the jubilee volume of 
the Swiss Federation of Jewish Communities, describing the 
changes in the position of Swiss Jewry from pre-emancipation 
times until the present. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I.M. Fischli, Dreifuss ist unser Name (2002); 
U. Altermatt, Conseil fédéral (1993), 611. 

[Uri Kaufmann (2™ ed.)] 


DRESDEN, capital of Saxony, Germany. A Jewish commu- 
nity existed there in the early 14" century, and its members 
were massacred in the *Black Death persecutions of 1349. 
Jews are not mentioned in Dresden again until 1375. They 
were expelled in 1430. Jewish settlement was renewed in the 
early 18 century when the *Court Jews Behrend *Lehmann 
and Jonas Mayer, with their retainers, were permitted to set- 
tle in Dresden. A synagogue and cemetery were opened in 
the middle of the 18" century. A society for caring for and 
visiting the sick was established which formed the nucleus 
for communal organization. During this period the Jews in 
Dresden were subjected to strict regulations and their rights 
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of residence were limited. Nevertheless there were about 1,000 
Jewish residents by the end of the 18" century. Their situation 
improved in the 19"* century. Active in the communal lead- 
ership were R. David Landau of Lissa, who settled in Dres- 
den in 1803, and Bernhard *Beer, founder of the “Mendels- 
sohn-Verein” for the advancement for crafts, art, and science 
among Jewish youth (1829). As communal leader for 30 years, 
Beer was active in efforts for improvement of the civil status 
of the Jews in Dresden and the rest of Saxony. A new syna- 
gogue was built and consecrated on his initiative in 1840 and 
Zacharias *Frankel officiated as its first rabbi (1836-54). Fran- 
kel succeeded, among other achievements, in obtaining the 
repeal of the more humiliating portions of the Jewish *oath 
in 1840. During this period a Jewish elementary school was 
founded (1836) and complete civil equality attained (1869). 
Emil Lehmann (d. 1898) followed Beer as leader of Dresden 
and Saxon Jewry. Frankel was succeeded by the teacher Wolf 
Landau (1854-86) and the scholar of Midrash Jacob * Winter 
(1887-1941). The community numbered approximately 2,300 
in 1886, 4,300 in 1913, and over 6,000 in 1925. 

A number of Jews from East Europe settled there after 
World War 1. A prosperous and well-endowed community, it 
owned a valuable library and maintained numerous social and 
charitable organizations. A group of Orthodox Jews seceded 
and founded the “Shomerei ha-Dat” congregations. In Octo- 
ber 1938, 724 Jews of Polish citizenship were deported from 
Dresden. On Kristallnacht, 151 Jews were arrested and shipped 
to Buchenwald. The synagogues were burned and the Jewish 
community was presented with a bill for their demolition. By 
May 1939, the community had been reduced to 1,600 people 
as a result of emigration, deportation, and arrests. There were 
12 deportations, dispatching 1,300 Jews, between January 1942 
and January 1944. The final deportation was scheduled for 
February 1945. The Allied bombing of Dresden allowed the 
deportees to escape. 

A synagogue seating 200 was opened in 1950. Subse- 
quently the Dresden community declined, numbering 100 
in the late 1960s. From 1962 to 1990 Dresden was the seat of 
the Association of Jewish Communities in the cpr. Owing to 
the immigration of Jews from the Former Soviet Union, the 
number of community members rose to 618 in 2005. A new 
synagogue was inaugurated in 2001. Dresden is the seat of the 
Association of Jewish Communities in Saxony. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Lehmann, Aus alten Acten... (1886); idem, 
Ein Halbjahrhundert in der israelitischen Religionsgemeinde zu Dres- 
den (1890); MGwyJ, 1 (1852), 382-5, 421-6; Germ Jud, 2 (1968), 175; 
Gruen, in: AUJW, 9 (1954/55), 3; B. Beer, Geschichtliche Darstellung der 
50 — jaehrigen Wirksamkeit des Krankenunterstuetzungs — Institutes 
fuer Israeliten zu Dresden (1857). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: U. Ullrich, 
Zur Geschichte der Juden in Dresden (2001); Der alte juedische Fried- 
hof in Dresden (2002). 


[Akiva Posner / Annegret Nippa (2"¢ ed.)] 


DRESDEN, SEM (1881-1957), composer and teacher. Born 
in Amsterdam, Dresden studied there and with Pfitzner in 
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DRESNER, SAMUEL HAYIM 


Berlin. In 1914 he founded a choral ensemble which gave 
concerts of the works of the great Dutch composers and of 
Renaissance and modern works. He was director of the Am- 
sterdam Conservatory (1924-37) and of the Royal Conserva- 
tory at The Hague (1937-40; 1945-49), and for a number of 
years president of the Society of Dutch Composers and of the 
Dutch section of the International Society of Contemporary 
Music. His compositions include Chorus Tragicus for choir, 
wind instruments, and percussion (1928, after Vondel’s Hieru- 
salem verwoest); Psalm 84 for choir “based on an old Hebrew 
prayer”; concertos for various instruments; orchestral and 
chamber works; and an opera, Toto (1945). He also wrote and 
edited books on music history and theory. 


DRESNER, SAMUEL HAYIM (1923-2000), U.S. Conser- 
vative rabbi, activist, scholar, and author. Dresner was born 
in Chicago and began his education at the University of Cin- 
cinnati (B.A., 1945) and Hebrew Union College. He left Huc 
to study with his mentor Abraham Joshua *Heschel, who 
went to the Jewish Theological Seminary after World War 11, 
where Dresner was ordained (1951) and subsequently earned 
his D.H.L. degree (1954). Dresner began his career as associ- 
ate rabbi of Congregation Har Zion in Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania; in addition, in 1955, Dresner and several colleagues 
revived the quarterly magazine Conservative Judaism. For 
10 years, Dresner almost single-handedly kept the magazine 
alive. In 1957, he became the rabbi of Congregation Beth El 
in Springfield, Massachusetts, where he also joined the civil 
rights struggle as chairman of the Massachusetts Human 
Relations Commission. He used his positions in the Con- 
servative movement to promulgate a code of Jewish living, 
promoting Sabbath observance, and establishing an adult 
Leadership Training Institute. As part of his lobbying efforts 
for Jewish funeral reform, Dresner co-chaired the Commit- 
tee on Funeral Practices of the non-denominational *Syna- 
gogue Council of America. In 1969, Dresner became rabbi of 
North Suburban Synagogue Beth El in Highland Park, IIli- 
nois (1969-77). In 1977, Dresner joined the faculty of Spertus 
College in Chicago and moved to Deerfield, Illinois, where 
he assumed the pulpit at Congregation Moriah. Following 
his retirement from the congregational rabbinate in 1984, he 
taught at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem (1985), at He- 
brew Union College (1986-88), and at the Jewish Theological 
Seminary (1989-2000). 

Dresner contributed hundreds of articles to such periodi- 
cals as Judaism, Commentary, Forum, and Jewish Digest, and 
wrote and edited numerous books, including Prayer, Humility 
and Compassion (1957), The Jewish Dietary Laws (1959, 1966), 
Three Paths of God and Man (1960), The Zaddik (1960; reis- 
sued as The Zaddik: The Doctrine of the Zaddik According to 
the Writings of Rabbi Yaakov Yosef of Polnoy, 1994), The Jew in 
American Life (1963), God, Man and Atomic War (1966), The 
Sabbath (1970), Between the Generations: A Jewish Dialogue 
(1971), Levi Yitzhak of Berditchev: Portrait of a Hasidic Master 
(1974; reissued as The World of a Hasidic Master: Levi Yitzhak 
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of Berditchev, 1985, 1994), Agenda for American Jews: Federa- 
tion and Synagogue (1976), Judaism: The Way of Sanctification 
(with Byron Sherwin, 1978), Rachel (1994), Can Families Sur- 
vive in Pagan America? (1995), Abraham J. Heschel: Prophetic 
Witness (Vol. 1, with Edward Kaplan, 1998), and Heschel, Ha- 
sidism and Halakha (2000). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: PS. Nadell, Conservative Judaism in Amer- 
ica: A Biographical Dictionary and Sourcebook (1988); Contemporary 


Authors Online, Gale, 2005. 
[Bezalel Gordon (24 ed.)] 


DRESS. 


In the Bible 

The biblical terms for clothing (Heb. 732, beged; n109, kesut; 
wi2?, levush) and the corresponding verbs are employed in 
connection with the cover of the body for warmth or reasons 
of modesty. Extensive use is also made of the terms in figures 
of speech: “Put on thy beautiful garments” (Isa. 52:1), as an 
emblem of greatness; “He put on garments of vengeance for 
clothing” (Isa. 59:17), as a symbol of revenge; “For he dressed 
me in clothes of triumph,” as a metaphor for victory and 
good fortune (Isa. 61:10); “They shall wear shame” (Ps. 35:26), 
as a metaphor for failure and defeat; and “Let your priest be 
clothed with triumph” (Ps. 132:9), as a metaphor for success 
and prestige; and so forth. On many occasions, clothing em- 
phasizes a person's status, position, clothing, or particular 
situation or task: “Royal apparel (levush malkhut)... which 
the king is accustomed to wear” (Esth. 6:8), with which an- 
other man (Mordecai) would be honored or favored. A hairy 
cloak was probably a hallmark of Nazirites and ascetics: “Nei- 
ther shall they wear a hairy mantle (adderet sear) to deceive” 
(Zech. 13:4). During the period of mourning widows wore a 
characteristic garment: “She put off from her garments of wid- 
owhood” (Gen. 38:14). Prisoners apparently also had special 
clothing: “He changed his prison garments” (11 Kings 25:29). 
The official uniform (holy garments) worn by priests in the 
service of God was of great importance: “And Thou shalt make 
holy garments for Aaron” (Ex. 28:2). Just as the beauty of a 
garment symbolized a man’s greatness, tearing the clothing 
or wearing poor and dirty clothing or sackcloth indicated a 
lowered station or mourning. 

The Bible mentions articles of clothing appropriate to 
specific parts of the body: a cloth miter or turban (zenif, 
miznefet) to cover the head (Ex. 29:6; Zech. 3:5); metal or 
leather helmets (kova‘), and head coverings used in warfare 
for protection (1 Sam. 17:5; 11 Chron. 26:14); a dress-like gar- 
ment (simlah), apparently with closed seams used by both 
men and women to cover the entire body from the shoulders 
to the ankles (1 Kings 11:30; Ex. 12:34; Y. Yadin, et al., Hazor, 
3-4 (1961), pl. cccxxxix: 1, 2); the tunic (ketonet), a short, closed 
garment, covering the top part of the body, worn by both men 
and women (Gen. 37:3; Lev. 16:14; Song 5:3); the coat (me‘l), a 
long outer garment open at the front (1 Sam. 15:27; 24:5; 11 Sam. 
13:18); breeches (mikhnasayim), covering the loins, worn by 
the priests (Ex. 28:42; Ezek. 44:18); the girdle (avnet), a belt for 
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fastening the coat or dress around the waist (Ex. 29:9; Lev. 8:7); 
and the shoe, made of skin and attached with laces, strings, or 
straps (Gen. 14:23; Isa. 5:27). 

Clothes, particularly the dress-like garment and the tu- 
nic, were considered essential though expensive articles, both 
because of their value, which of course was related to the work 
that went into producing them, and by reason of their impor- 
tance in indicating a man’s status, position, character, and liv- 
ing style. It is for this reason that the Bible and royal docu- 
ments frequently list the quantities of clothing given as gifts 
(Gen. 45:22) or taken in war (Judg. 14:12). Kings had keepers 
of the wardrobe (11 Kings 22:14), and the Temple in Jerusalem 
had a special wardrobe room. 


Types of Garment Shown on Monuments 

A common garment worn by men, which is often depicted on 
monuments in Egypt and Mesopotamia, was a piece of cloth 
covering from the waist to the knees or below (N. de Garis 
Davies, The Tomb of Puyemré at Thebes, 1 (1922), pl. xxxiii, A), 
gathered around the waist and held in place by a belt fastened 
either in front or at the back or tied near the navel (L. Bor- 
chardt, Das Grabdenkmal des Koenigs Sahu-Re, 2 (1913), pl. 6; 
M.G. Lefébure, Le tombeau de Séti 1, 4 (1886), pl. v). Occasion- 
ally this garment was patterned and multicolored, but more of- 
ten it was a solid color, usually white. It was sometimes held in 
place by a leather or cloth suspender, passing diagonally over 
one shoulder from the upper part of the garment (Y. Yadin, et 
al., Hazor, 3-4 (1961), pl. ccxxvi). A more complex garment, 
made of a wide piece of cloth, covered the body from shoulder 
to ankle; it was worn by both men and women and was most 
common in Mesopotamia, though in other places it was worn 
as a festive garment (N. de Garis Davies and A.H. Gardiner, 
The Tomb of Huy, 1926). This garment could be both in single 
color or in multicolored patterns. While it usually covered 
only one shoulder, it was occasionally worn covering both. 
In addition to the patterns woven into the cloth, a decorative 
border was common (W. Wreszinski, Atlas zur altaegyptisehen 
Kulturgeschichte, 2 (1935), pl. 46). 

A garment more characteristic of the lower classes con- 
sisted of two shrunken cloths which were suspended from 
the waist in front and back by a belt or string, thus covering 
the loins (P.A.A. Boeser, Die Denkmaeler des Neuen Reiches 
(1911)). A sewn dress-like garment with sleeves covered the 
entire body; it had a large opening for the head, somewhat 
resembling a collar. The pictures on several monuments show 
that the stitches were prominent, serving also as a kind of 
decoration. The more elegant classes wore two garments: a 
sewn, short- or long-sleeved dress over which was worn a 
sheath covering the shoulder or sometimes the entire dress 
(E.E Schmidt, Persepolis, 1 (1953, pls. 31, 32). Another such 
two-piece ensemble in the luxury category was made up of a 
length of cloth extending from the waist to the knees or trou- 
sers over which was worn a wide decorated cloth covering the 
body from shoulder to ankles. Typical of the colder, north- 
ern countries was a sleeved coat fastened all the way down 
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(E. Thureau-Dangin, Arslan Tash (1931), 111-2, pl. 33:43; N. de 
Garis Davies, The Tombs of Menkheperrasonb... (1933), pl. iv). 
Pieces of cloth were frequently added to the basic garment in 
order to cover the shoulders (Boeser, op. cit., pl. xxiv). The tu- 
nic was a short, sewn garment, usually with short sleeves. It 
was made of one piece of cloth specially woven for this pur- 
pose with an opening for the head in the center. The cloth 
was folded along the shoulder line and sewn along the edges, 
thus making a garment which covered the upper part of the 
body. The tunic was often made with a woven decoration or 
later embroidered. 

The clothing shown on early Mesopotamian and Egypt 
monuments emphasizes ethnic differences. Most apparent 
are the shorter lengths, relatively lighter weights of the mate- 
rials (including translucent cloth) - especially in the case of 
women’s wear - and the head coverings worn in Egypt, while 
the northern countries used longer and heavier clothing. The 
materials from which the garments were made also show eth- 
nological differences. The garments depicted on a number of 
Mesopotamian monuments of the third millennium B.c.£. 
are made of heavy wool strands, fastened with large laces, or 
sewn with strips of animal skin. Noticeable ethnological differ- 
ences also appear in head coverings. Wigs seem to have been 
widely worn by both men and women. A common style was 
a band circling the hair, tied at the back or side. On the ma- 
jority of the Egyptian monuments feathers worn on the head 
depict Ethiopian captives. Headgear crowned with feathers is 
characteristic of the Sea Peoples (T. Dothan, Ha-Pelishtim ve- 
Tarbutam ha-Homrit (1967), figs 1-7). Skullcaps resembling 
cones and cylinders decorated with ribbons and lacing were 
common in Babylonia and Assyria. Covering the head with a 
kerchief was customary in Egypt and Canaan. The most com- 
mon sandal had a leather sole held in place by straps. Sandals 
could be partly closed, covering half the foot, or completely 
enclosed. However, the figures on monuments are usually 
shown barefoot. 

[Zeev Yeivin] 
Talmudic Times 
Talmudic and midrashic literature is replete with informa- 
tion on matters of dress and clothing, usually supplied inci- 
dentally as part of a comment on biblical themes or in con- 
nection with religious law and custom which often concern 
matters of dress. 

The importance of clothing in adding to the confidence 
and dignity of man is stressed in the Talmud: “fine garments” 
are among the things which “enlarge man’s mind” (Ber. 
57b), and “a man’s dignity is seen in his costume” (Ex. R. 
18:5). Apart from the special and distinctive garments which 
characterized the scholar, he was enjoined to be spotless and 
neat in his dress: “A scholar on whose garments a stain is 
found is worthy of death” (Shab. 114a), and he should not go 
out in patched shoes (Ber. 43b). An incident related in the 
Midrash is based upon the fact that *Yannai mistook an ig- 
norant man for a scholar because he was elegantly dressed 
(Lev. R. 9:3). 
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As many as 90 different articles of clothing are listed by 
Krauss, but the Talmud enumerates the 18 articles of cloth- 
ing which were regarded as indispensable and which could 
therefore be rescued from a fire on the Sabbath. The lists given 
both in the Babylonian (Shab. 120a) and the Jerusalem (Shab. 
16:5, 15d) Talmuds, apart from some differences in spelling, 
are practically identical, affording a picture of a man’s com- 
plete apparel. On the upper part of the body, next to the skin, 
he wore a sleeveless tunic which was covered by a shirt 
(halluk). Over this came an outer tunic, and the top garment 
was a cloak. A hollow money belt was worn. The lower part 
of the body was covered by breeches, over which trousers 
were worn; on the feet were socks and shoes. A girdle was 
tied round the waist and an apron was also worn. A felt cap 
covered the head and a hat was worn over this. A scarf com- 
pleted the attire. Even the order of donning the clothes was 
laid down (DER 10). Apart from the shirt and the girdle, all 
these garments were worn by the Greeks, and this raises the 
question of whether there was a distinctive Jewish dress in 
talmudic times. 

There is evidence that there was. With regard to men, the 
Midrash states that Moses was called an Egyptian (Ex. 2:19) 
because he was dressed as such and not as a Jew. In one version 
of a well-known Midrash, one of the reasons given for the re- 
demption of the children of Israel from bondage is “that they 
did not change or substitute their [distinctive Jewish] dress” 
and on the verse “Lo, it is a people that shall dwell alone,’ a Yal- 
kut (Num. 768) states, “they are distinguished from the other 
peoples in everything, in their dress...” Generally speaking, 
however, it would appear that apart from the *zizit enjoined 
by the Bible, the dress of the ordinary people was similar to 
that of non-Jews. The scholar however wore distinctive gar- 
ments. The scarf worn by ordinary people, which was prob- 
ably fringed, became the *tallit of the scholar. The Talmud in- 
dicates its severe displeasure of the common person who wore 
the tallit of the scholar (BB 98a). The scholar’s shirt covered 
his whole body, so that his skin was invisible, and his tallit 
completely covered the shirt (BB 57b), so that “the scholar was 
recognized by the manner in which he wrapped himself in his 
tallit” (DEZ 5). He wore a distinctive hat, a kind of turban (Pes. 
ub). Judah b. Ilai used to wrap himself in his fringed shawl 
and he looked like an angel of the Lord (Shab. 25b). 

It was regarded as immodest and against Jewish custom 
for a married woman to wear her hair loose. The difference 
between the costume of women in Erez Israel and Babylon is 
noted; in Babylon the women wore colored garments, while 
in Erez Israel they wore starched white linen garments (Pes. 
109a). Black clothing was worn as a sign of mourning, trou- 
ble, or distress (Hag. 16a), or when appearing as a defendant 
in a lawsuit (TJ, RH 1:3, 57b). When R. *Akiva had to break 
to R. Eliezer b. Hyrcanus the news of his excommunication 
he “clothed himself in black” (Bm 59b). A complete change 
of garments was enjoined for the Sabbath, and this was re- 
garded as so important that biblical sanction was found for 
it (Shab. 113a, 1144). 
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Hellenistic and Persian Periods 

The frescoes of the third-century synagogue at *Dura-Euro- 
pos, depicting a number of biblical scenes, portray costumes 
reflecting the Hellenistic and Persian cultures, both of which 
influenced this frontier city. The more common type of dress- 
tunic or gown (chiton, colobium, or dalmatica) with purple 
stripes (clavi), shawl (himation orpallium), and sandals - is 
assigned to prophets, elders, civilian leaders, and laymen. In 
certain cases, the pallium has zizit attached to the corners. The 
Persian costume, which includes a short belted tunic, trou- 
sers, and soft white boots, is assigned to royalty, courtiers, 
and Temple personnel. The high priest wears a long cloak; he 
alone has a head covering. Women wear a plain chiton with 
elbow-length sleeves and a shawl, one end of which is fastened 
over the shoulder and the other draped over the head. The two 
distinct traditions in Jewish dress, Hellenistic and Persian, are 
represented by a group of Jews portrayed in the sixth-century 
mosaics in the church of San Vitale, Ravenna, and by the sixth- 
century wall painting from Wadi Sarga, Egypt, of the “Three 
Children in the Furnace,’ now in the British Museum. These 
two works are probably based on much earlier types. The 
pronged ornaments known as gams shown on many of the 
costumes at Dura-Europos are similar to those found on gar- 
ments discovered in the Judean Desert caves used as refuge 
by Bar Kokhba’s followers in the second century. 


The Post-Talmudic Era 

In the post-talmudic period Jewish costume was greatly in- 
fluenced by various halakhic, moral, and social principles laid 
down in rabbinic literature. The prohibition against following 
the custom of the Gentiles in the manner of dress and mode of 
cutting hair (Lev. 18:3; 20:23; Deut. 12:30; Zeph. 1:8) became an 
important factor behind many of the communal dress regu- 
lations and *sumptuary laws. The garb of a Jew should reflect 
propriety and humility and he should therefore avoid wearing 
expensive clothes. He must observe the laws regarding zizit 
and shaatnez (see *mixed species) and decency requires him 
to wear a belt. Women must be modest in their attire, and 
married women should always cover their hair. Fine clothes 
should be worn on the Sabbath and even finer ones on the 
festivals. These rabbinical regulations served to keep Jewish 
dress conservative and outmoded. Discriminatory laws passed 
against the Jews had a similar effect. The earliest example of 
these, decreed in Egypt in 849 by the caliph al-Mutawakkil, 
required Jews and Christians to wear a yellow Persian mantle 
(tailasan) and a cord belt (zunnar). If they wore the Persian 
hat (kalansuwa) they were restricted to certain colors, and if 
they wore a turban it had to be yellow. Later, they also had to 
wear a *badge of the same color. In the Christian world, the 
first legislation of this kind was enacted in 1215 by the Fourth 
Lateran Council, which ordered Jews to wear a distinct type 
of dress on the grounds that in some regions they could no 
longer be distinguished from Christians. All these different in- 
fluences combined to create a specifically Jewish dress, which, 
however, varied from one country to another. 
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Early Middle Ages 

Little is known of Jewish costume in the early Middle Ages. 
Certain pottery figures of peddlers with Semitic features 
discovered in some of the Chinese T’ang Dynasty tombs 
(618-907) are believed to represent Jews, particularly those 
with pointed Persian hats, caftans, and girdles. There are no 
paintings or descriptions of European Jews from this period, 
and only two obscure references to their attire. In 839, when 
*Bodo became a convert to Judaism he allowed his hair and 
beard to grow, and also put on a military belt. This may be an 
early reference to the practice of wearing a girdle, later laid 
down in the Shulhan Arukh. In the ninth century, Pope Nicho- 
las 1 (858-67) attacked Arsenius, bishop of Orta, for introduc- 
ing Jewish furred garments (judaicae peluciae). 


The Orient 

In many Muslim countries, Jews were restricted to black cloth- 
ing, in North Africa practically up to our times. During the 
16 century in Turkey, a native Jew wore a yellow turban, while 
the Sephardi Jew wore a red hat, shaped like a sugar loaf. The 
hakhamim of the Spanish expulsion wore the capos (“cape”) 
on the Sabbath, which had been the distinctive dress of the 
Jews in Spain. In spite of the strict ruling of R. Elijah *Mizrahi 
the capos was used as a festive garb. By the 18" century, the 
common dress for all Jews in Turkey was a violet kaveze (“tur- 
ban”), a black or violet habit, mest (“socks”), and violet slip- 
pers. The same dress was worn in Mesopotamia, Syria, and 
Erez Israel. Women developed various regional styles of dress 
with marked Jewish distinctions. During the 19" century, in 
Smyrna and Salonika, a woman's costume included full Turk- 
ish trousers, over which two or three gowns slit open from the 
hips to hem were worn. The different cloths had wide contrast- 
ing stripes with flower patterns printed over them. Outdoors, a 
woman wore a long, dark red pelisse, lined and trimmed with 
fur, and she covered her head with a fine white Turkish towel 
with fringed ends. In Constantinople, a short, loose jacket 
replaced the red pelisse. The Turkish Jewish woman's head- 
wear included a hotoz, an enormous cushion-like headdress 
covered by a white muslin veil; this reached such fashionable 
extravagances at Constantinople that the chief rabbi banned 
it at the request of the grand vizier. The feradje (“cloak”) worn 
by Jewish women was distinctive in color and shape. Peculiar 
to Aleppo was a high-domed cap of striped silk, from which 
hung a quantity of false hair. 

The characteristic costume of Moroccan, Algerian, Tu- 
nisian, and Tripolitanian Jews was black; it consisted of a 
skull cap, a tunic, drawers, a burnous (“cloak”), and slippers. 
In Morocco, for ceremonial occasions, the women wore the 
keswa el-kbira, a costume that had elaborate gold embroidery 
for which the Jewish needlewomen of Tetuan were renowned. 
They also wore characteristic wigs which had many regional 
variations. In Algeria and Tunisia, the tall headdress, known as 
the ¢ama, was retained by Jewish women as part of their cer- 
emonial dress, after it had ceased to be fashionable during the 
19" century. In Tunisia women's ordinary dress consisted of 
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a baggy chemise reaching down to the hips, a small gold-em- 
broidered velvet jacket, a pair of white, very tight pantaloons, 
and a velvet kufia, shaped like a sugar loaf, worn on the head. 
No information is available on the Jewish dress in Turkestan, 
Kurdistan, South Arabia, or India prior to the 19"* century. In 
recent times, some elaborate Jewish costumes have emerged 
from Bukhara, Yemen, and Aden, most of which reflect local 
influence. (See also *Bukhara.) 

In India, the distinctive feature of the Bene Israel was 
their peot (side curls). They wore Hindu-style turbans and 
shoes, and Muslim-style trousers. The Iraqi Jews of India re- 
tained Turkish dress; for festive occasions their women wore 
along, silk brocade gown with a white plastron, probably also 
Turkish in origin. In the middle of the 19"* century, the White 
Jews of Cochin wore a white cotton skullcap, a jacket, a waist- 
coat with 12 silver buttons, and trousers. The synagogue dress 
included a turban and a djubba (“Turkish gown”). The dis- 
tinctive feature of the dress of the Black Jews of Cochin was a 
round embroidered cap. 


Western Europe 

In medieval Spain, Jews were obliged at times to wear a full 
length black gown with a cape and a pointed hood. They were 
also forbidden to shave their beards. Other distinctive features 
were the badge and the pointed Jewish hat. By the 13" century, 
in Germany, France, England, and other parts of Europe, the 
pointed hat, known as the Judenhut, had become distinctly 
Jewish; it was worn voluntarily and was accepted as a Jewish 
symbol. Later, however, the Judenhut, like the *badge, was 
also sometimes imposed by law. The hat was not worn after 
the 15» century, by which time a new type of hat with a tassel 
on its crown was prescribed by the laws of Frankfurt; other 
garments also acquired a distinctively Jewish significance. The 
medieval chaperon (“hood”) known in Germany as the ma- 
tran, gugel, or kappe as well as the liripipe (“tailed hood”) was 
still being worn among the Jews of Nuremberg in 1755. Else- 
where in Germany and many parts of Central Europe, it had 
been replaced by a barrette (a black round hat made of felt or 
wool). Together with the Judenkragen (the 16''-century ruff), 
it became a distinctive feature of Jewish costume. 

In the Papal States and elsewhere in Italy, the church 
canon requiring Jews to wear a yellow hat remained in effect 
until the French Revolution. Elsewhere in Western Europe, 
most Jewish distinctive dress had by then disappeared, except 
for synagogue and ceremonial occasions. The Jew, however, 
could still be identified by his beard and until the beginning 
of the 19» century even in England and Holland it remained 
a distinctive feature among Ashkenazi Jews. 

The Sabbath barrette, known as schabbes deckel, and the 
schulmantel (“synagogue cloak”) worn with a ruff, remained 
the accepted synagogue attire until the end of the 18" cen- 
tury; the whole costume was black. The schulmantel, or Sab- 
bath sarbal, was a long cloak closed on the right side to pre- 
vent anything being carried on the Sabbath. During the 19 
century, a new style for synagogue wear became the accepted 
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garb: a three-cornered hat, a tail coat, knee breeches, and 
buckled shoes. 

From the 13" century onward, in many parts of Europe, 
Jewish women were obliged to have two blue stripes in their 
veil (oralia or orales). The oralia was replaced by a pointed veil 
(cornalia or cornu) and, in the middle of the 18 century, it, 
together with the Jewish ruff and a special synagogue cloak, 
was still part of the Jewish woman's synagogue apparel. Other 
distinctive clothes worn by Jewish women were the sivlonot 
(“marriage belt”) and the kuerse (a kind of blouse worn by 
brides). The sheitel (“wig”) worn by Jewish women is a rela- 
tively recent custom (see Covering of the *Head). 


Rabbinical Dress 

There is no traditional rabbinical dress but among the Ash- 
kenazim the distinctive features of Jewish lay dress were re- 
tained much longer by the rabbis. In 1705, at Fuerth, the rabbi 
wore a plain collar, a long tunic buttoned down the front, and 
a barrette. In 1755 the Judenmeister of Nuremberg wore the 
medieval kappe (hood) with a deep fringed collar and a long 
sleeveless gown. By the 19" century, the typical European Ash- 
kenazi rabbi had a heavy beard and wore a Polish-style cos- 
tume which included a fur-trimmed gown and a fur-trimmed 
hat; the latter was exchanged for a streimel (a wide-brimmed 
hat made of fur) on the Sabbath. The rabbinical streimel was 
made of 13 sable-tails. In the middle of the 19"* century at Mat- 
tersdorf, Hungary, the rabbi wore a streimel on the Sabbath 
and a boat-shaped hat on weekdays. In England and America, 
Christian dress was adopted much earlier and in the 18" cen- 
tury Isaac Polack, hazzan of London's Great Synagogue, was 
clean-shaven, wore a three-cornered hat, a wig, and clerical 
robes with white bands. 

The European Sephardi rabbis were even less subject to 
traditional influences. In the 15"*-century painting by Nuno 
Goncalves, in the Lisbon National Museum, the rabbi wears 
a tall, black circular hat and a black gown with the Jewish 
badge shaped as a red six-pointed star. By the 17" century, the 
Sephardi rabbis of Holland and England, with their stiletto 
beards, skullcaps, wigs, and clerical gowns with white bands, 
were indistinguishable from the Christian clergy. In Oriental 
countries, a few instances of distinctive dress can be cited. In 
1781, in Morocco, the rabbi’s habit had very large sleeves and 
he usually had a blue kerchief around his cap. In the 1860s in 
Constantinople, the rabbis wore a dark blue felt cap, bound 
around the base with a white kerchief or turban with fine blue 
stripes. In 1873, at Smyrna, the rabbi wore a bonneto, a type of 
turban reserved for doctors and priests. At the present time, 
there are no distinctive features in rabbinical dress either in 
Eastern countries or in the West. 

[Alfred Rubens] 
Eastern Europe 
The earliest Jewish costume from Poland, depicted on a 12'h- 
century miniature, is an exact copy of the Byzantine tunic 
and paludamentum (“cloak”) worn by men, though usually 
the Jews of Eastern Europe were less influenced by Christian 
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fashions in dress than in the West. The first intervention of 
the authorities occurred as early as the 13" century; a church 
council held in Breslau in 1266 ordered the Jews in the bish- 
opric of Gnesen in western Poland to wear a special hat. Soon 
the Council of Ofen (1279) specified the distinction to a greater 
extent by requiring the Jews to wear a red badge. Late medieval 
costumes seem to have been influenced by Central European 
gentile and Jewish garb, like the dress cut like a kimono, called 
a cotte, worn by men and women, the female kerchief, and the 
Jewish conical hat worn by men. Later the Jews adopted from 
the East their most characteristic garment - the caftan, which 
is still in use in certain extreme Orthodox circles. This Persian 
coat, cut open in the front, was so widely worn throughout 
the Turkish Empire that it was found in Yemen and Morocco 
under the same name. In the eastern areas of Poland and Rus- 
sia the caftan was girdled by a wide Oriental sash and in the 
western regions by a cord. 

Like other European regional costumes, the characteris- 
tic Jewish dress evolved during the 16" century, incorporating 
some features of the attire no longer worn by the Polish nobil- 
ity or upper classes. The authorities in several parts of East- 
ern Europe reacted independently but with the same aim: to 
restrict the splendor of Jewish costume and to preserve some 
form of distinction. Thus the Piotrkow diet of 1538 reproved 
the Jews for adopting Christian attire and compelled them to 
wear a yellow hat. The Lithuanian statute of 1566, as well as the 
southern Polish statutes of 1595, laid down minute specifica- 
tions restricting the sumptuousness of female dress and jew- 
elry. The Lithuanian statute ordered yellow hats to be worn 
by men and yellow kerchiefs by women. On the other hand 
in times of special calamity, like the *Chmielnicki massacres 
(1648-49), the Jewish communities themselves imposed so- 
ber dress on their members. In the 18 and 19 centuries the 
Jews in Eastern Europe clung to their distinctive wear. Local 
differences continued paramount; in Russia and Lithuania 
clothes revealed an Oriental influence shown in the multi- 
colored silks of the women, the halfmoons printed on mate- 
rials, and an immense turban with three tails made of white 
starched linen. 

The most widely known garments worn by Jewish men 
in Poland were the bekeshe and the kapote. ‘The latter, both 
in name and shape, was derived from the Persian caftan. The 
kapote was generally made of very expensive cloth, such as 
velvet or atlas (a glossy silk or satin). Besides a shirt, knee- 
length trousers, and white stockings, the men also wore 
velvet waistcoats (Yid. vestel or speneer), a black silk belt with 
tassels called a gartel, and a small prayer shawl. Special head- 
coverings were the skullcaps (Yid. keppel, yarmulke), the fur 
hats (soibel-heet and streimel), the immense sable kolpak, 
adopted from the Gentiles, and the fur-trimmed spodek (“sau- 
cer”) with a plush base. Most of these types of clothing, as 
well as female costumes, appear in the pictures and engrav- 
ings of Polish types drawn by several artists (Norblin, Le 
Prince, Dave, Piwarski, Kilisinski, Kruszewski, Andrioli, and 
Debucourt). 
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The most important item of clothing was the white 
woolen prayer shawl, the tallit. Its central neckpiece (atarah) 
was decorated with an appliqué of knit embroidery, executed 
in flat, silver threads, in a style called by Polish Jews spanier 
(“Spanish style”) or shikh, which was probably brought to Po- 
land by Jewish craftsmen from Spain during the reign of King 
Sigismund Augustus. A similar type of Spanish embroidery 
was also used on Torah curtains and Torah mantles. 


WOMEN’S COSTUME FROM THE 18TH TO THE BEGINNING 
OF THE 20TH CENTURY. Although the woman's dress was 
more colorful, her finery was not meant to be displayed out- 
of-doors, for it is written: “In all glorious things the king’s 
daughter is within” (Ps. 45:14). However, the sumptuary de- 
crees regulating women’s clothing made an exception for the 
Sabbath. The dress of the Jewish woman was generally in the 
fashion of the period, but rather more subdued. The Jewish 
woman of the late 18" and 19» centuries wore on top of her 
dress a kind of bodice, the vestel or kamisol, usually made of 
brocade with black passementerie trimmings. At a later stage 
these trimmings were sewn on to the dresses themselves, or 
even on to separate plastrons, called brust-tukh, brist-tikhel, 
or bristekh. The brust-tukh was initially a wide strip of brocade 
adorned with silver stitching and occasionally ornamented 
with semiprecious stones. Later, this rectangular strip was 
almost covered with silver stitching, but in the 20" century 
it lost its regular shape and was made of velvet and adorned 
with various trimmings. The very Orthodox woman always 
wore an apron (Yid. fartekh or fartukh), usually trimmed 
with lace, embroidery, and ribbons, and serving no practi- 
cal purpose. 


WOMEN’S HEADDRESS. A distinctive form of headcovering 
for Jewish women did not emerge until the 17"* century. At 
first the forms of headgear varied through the different regions 
of the area. In western Poland during the 18" century, it was 
customary to wear on the Sabbath a bonnet made of brocade 
trimmed with lace and silver stitching. On the other hand, in 
the east - Lithuania and parts of Russia - the earliest form 
of headcovering consisted of lace trimmed with colored rib- 
bons, glass baubles, and beads. In time pearls and diamonds 
gradually replaced the simpler popular ornaments, and not 
only among rich women. In central Poland, Galicia, and Hun- 
gary the headcovering was made up of three separate parts: 
the harband, which covered the hair above the forehead; the 
grint, which served as the background; and the kupke, made 
of cloth or lace. Floral trimmings or ribbons were placed over 
all three. The headdress for very Orthodox women had to be 
made up from seven different parts assembled in strict or- 
der (in an implicit reference to the seven species of crops). 
The elaborate trimmings for these headcoverings were made 
by an expert hat-trimmer called pitzikel (derived from putz, 
“adornment”). 

For the Sabbath a woman put ona sort of tiara, the binde, 
consisting of two strips of velvet (recalling the two tablets of 
the Law), decorated with gold chains, pearls, and diamonds. 
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One such tiara, belonging to a Jewish woman of the late 18" 
or early 19 century, was acquired by the well-known Polish 
painter Jan Matejko, and he used it in several of his paintings 
as a headdress for Polish princesses. After the beginning of the 
19 century the binde gradually disappeared and was replaced 
by the sterntikhel, sternbindel, or bindalikh worn on top of 
the kupkeh. The sterntikhel consisted of pearls and diamonds, 
strung on iron wire, set off against a cloth background, and 
later on with no background. Fixing the jewels on the stern- 
tikhel was the job of an expert craftsman (which gave rise to 
the family names Perlherfter and Perlsticker (“pearl-fixer,” 
“pearl-embroiderer”). From the sterntikhel (and other pieces of 
jewelry) a pearl or a segment was deliberately removed to indi- 
cate that there can be no complete joy as long as the Temple is 
in ruins. From the beginning of the 20" century the sterntikhel 
ceased to be worn almost entirely. In Lithuania where the 
sterntikhel was never worn, the headdress consisted of a white 
binde wound around the head like a turban, called a patshaile; 
it was often adorned with a decorative pin, the knopp. 

Various forms of the harband and of the kupke continued 
to evolve in Poland throughout the 19" and early 20" centu- 
ries, most of them trying to suggest a woman’s hair (with a 
white line of parting, the kvishel). The wig or sheitel (made of 
natural hair) was never considered proper wear for the very 
Orthodox woman, but many imitations, made of brown satin, 
were in use. Eventually the kupke took on the shape of a hat, 
the hitel, topped by flowers, ribbons, peacock feathers, and a 
tsitenadel (“trembling pin”). Two pairs of earrings were some- 
times attached to the kupke, one at the level of the temples, the 
other at the level of the earlobes. Exhibitions of Jewish clothing 
may be seen at the Israel Museum (Jerusalem), the Museum 
of Ethnography and Folklore (Tel Aviv), and the Ethnological 
and Folklore Museum (Haifa). 

[Miriam Nick] 

Modern 
Distinctive Jewish costume largely disappeared from the early 
20 century. Among the influences of ancient dress that have 
survived in synagogue wear is the Roman pallium, in the form 
of the tallit, and the *kitel (sargenes) worn by some on the Day 
of Atonement and for the seder. Distinctive features are still 
found in the everyday dress of Oriental Jews. In addition, the 
wearing of a headcovering at all times has become de rigueur 
as the external sign of the Orthodox Jew; among the modern 
element this has developed as the small embroidered kippah. 
The ultra-Orthodox groups, concentrated mostly in Jerusalem 
and Bene Berak in Israel, and in limited areas in other parts 
of the world, still wear the characteristic streimel on Sabbaths 
and festivals (including the intermediate days) and the long 
caftan, yellow and white striped, is sometimes still retained. 
The custom of married women covering their hair, obligatory 
according to the Mishnah, is no longer widely observed, ex- 
cept in Orthodox circles where the sheitel is also sometimes 
worn as a substitute. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: IN THE BIBLE: EM, 4 (1962), 1034-49 (incl. 
bibl.); 1pB, s.v., cloth (incl. bibl.); A. Rosenzweig, Kleidung und 
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Schmuck in Bibel und talmudischen Schrifttum (1905); H.E. Lutz, Tex- 
tiles and Costumes... (1923), 40-72; C. Singer, et al. (eds.), A History of 
Technology, 1 (1955), 413 ff; W.E. Albright, in: AAsor, 21-22 (1941-43), 
55-62, Pl. 53; Y. Yadin, in: Eretz Israel, 4 (1956), 68ff; idem, The Finds 
from the Bar Kokhba Period in the Cave of Letters (1963), 169 ff. OTHER 
PERIODS: A. Rubens, A History of Jewish Costume (1967), includes 
bibliography; Krauss, Tal Arch, 1 (1910), 127ff.; M. Grunwald, in: jyv, 
25 (1923); H. Munic, in: yrvo-Bleter, 12 (1937), 463-73; E. Fuchs, Die 
Juden in der Karikatur. 


DRESSLER, WILLIAM (1890-1969), U.S. cardiologist and 
electrocardiographer. Born and educated in Austria, Dressler 
went to the United States as a refugee in 1938. From that year 
until 1967 when he became consultant, Dressler served as chief 
of the Cardiology Clinic and head of the Electrocardiographic 
Laboratory at Maimonides Medical Center. Dressler’s major 
contribution to medicine was his recognition and description 
of the post-myocardial infarction syndrome, also known as 
the Dressler syndrome. He wrote six cardiology texts, three in 
German and three in English. His Clinical Cardiology (1942) 
became the classic book of cardiological diagnosis. 


[Fred Rosner] 


DREUX (Heb. W177), town in the Eure-et-Loire depart- 
ment, France, 53 mi. (86 km.) S.W. of Paris. During the Mid- 
dle Ages, the Jews of Dreux were numerous enough to oc- 
cupy their own quarter, which was remembered as the rue 
des Juifs up until the 19 century. Many figures previously as- 
sociated with Dreux, like R. *Solomon b. Judah (“the saint”) 
are now believed to have been active in Rouen. According to 
W. Bacher (REJ, 17 (1888), 301), Abraham *Ibn Ezra stayed 
there for a time. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 171-85; E. Lefévre, Documents 
historiques... Dreux (1859), 398-9. 
[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


DREXLER, MILLARD S. (“Mickey”; 1944- ), U.S. mer- 
chant. Born and raised in New York City, Drexler spent all 
his professional life as an apparel retailer. He rose from hum- 
ble beginnings to become chief executive officer of the pub- 
licly owned Gap Inc., whose focus on affordable basics made 
it the biggest specialty clothing store chain in the U.S. and 
an internationally familiar name. While attending the Bronx 
High School of Science, Drexler worked in New York City’s 
garment center with his father, a buyer of buttons and textiles 
for a coat manufacturer. In 1966, he earned a business degree 
at the State University of New York at Buffalo and two years 
later received an M.B.A. at Boston University. He entered re- 
tailing with posts at Bloomingdale's, Macy’s, and Abraham 
& Straus. In 1980, he was appointed president of Ann Taylor 
and within three years turned the women’s apparel chain into 
a success. He joined Gap in 1983 as deputy to Donald *Fisher, 
founder and chairman, was named president of the Gap divi- 
sion, and went about reinventing the company. He hired new 
designers, strengthened quality control, and invested in store 
renovation. In 1986, he launched GapKids, an immediate suc- 
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cess. He was named president of Gap Inc. in 1987 and cEo in 
1995. In his almost two decades at the company, he cemented 
a reputation as a master merchandiser. When Drexler joined 
Gap, it had 550 stores filled with clothes that were not selling 
and $80 million in sales. When he left 19 years later, it had 
more than 4,000 Gap, Old Navy, and Banana Republic stores 
and more than $14 billion in sales. In 1994, when Gap’s busi- 
ness was feeling the effects of increased competition from 
high-end designers as well as mass merchandisers, Drexler 
launched Old Navy, a discount chain that grew to 282 stores 
in less than three years. In 1998, Fortune magazine called him 
“possibly the most influential individual in the world of Amer- 
ican fashion,” pointing out that he had transformed Gap from 
a national retail chain into a global brand. A soft economy and 
tougher competition contributed to a two-year sales slump 
that began to reverse itself in 2002, the year Drexler left Gap. 
In January 2003, he became head of the smaller, privately held 
J. Crew Group, another specialty chain. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fortune (Aug. 1998). 
[Mort Sheinman (2"¢ ed.)] 


DREYFUS, family of bankers originating from Sierentz in 
Alsace. ISAAC DREYFUS (1786-1845) founded the firm Isaac 
Dreyfus, Soehne, Basle, with his sons as partners, as one of the 
few Jews the city magistrate allowed to settle within the walls 
(1813). His son SAMUEL (1820-1905), who remained with the 
firm, was president of the Basle Jewish community (1865-96) 
and founder of the Jewish orphanage and old-age home. A sec- 
ond son, JACQUES (1826-1890), moved to Frankfurt where he 
established the Dreyfus-Jeidels bank in 1868, which became J. 
Dreyfus and Co. in 1890, to which a Berlin branch was added in 
1891. His son ISAAC (1849-1909) and grandson wILLy (1885-2) 
developed the bank into one of the largest investment banks in 
Germany, but the Nazis forced it into liquidation in 1937. Sam- 
uel Dreyfus was succeeded by his son JULES DREYFUS-BROD- 
SKY (1859-1941) and his nephew ISAAC DREYFUS-STRAUSS 
(1852-1936). The family banking tradition was further main- 
tained by Jules’s son PAUL (1895-1967), who considerably ex- 
panded the firm’s activities. Members of the Dreyfus family 
worked for the Jewish community. In Switzerland, Jules was 
president of the Swiss Union of Jewish Communities (1914-36) 
and of the community of Basel (1906-36) and Paul, who was 
a founder of *orT in Switzerland, campaigned for the admis- 
sion of Jewish refugees from Germany during World War 11. 
In Germany Jacques, Isaac, and Willy Dreyfus were all active 
in communal affairs. Katjy Guth, née Dreyfus, was the direc- 
tor of the Jewish Museum of Switzerland in Basel (est. 1968). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.M. Heilbronn, Das Bankhaus J. Dreyfus & 


Co. (1962). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Haumann, Acht Jahrhunderte 
Juden in Basel. 200 Jahre Israelitische Gemeinde Basel (2005). 


{Hanns G. Reissner / Uri Kaufmann (24 ed.)] 
DREYFUS, ALFRED (1859-1935), officer in the French army, 


involved in a treason trial. His court-martial, conviction, and 
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final acquittal developed into a political event which had re- 
percussions throughout France and the Jewish world. Born in 
Mulhouse, Alsace, Dreyfus was the son of a wealthy, assimi- 
lated family which settled in Paris after the Franco-Prussian 
War. He studied at the Ecole Polytechnique and entered the 
army as an engineer. In 1892 he became a captain on the gen- 
eral staff, where he was the only Jew. He was overwhelmed by 
the drama (see below) in which he played the central role, but 
failed to grasp its deeper significance: its Jewish, general hu- 
manitarian, and political aspects. After his final exoneration 
he was reinstated in the army as major and served a further 
year. He reenlisted in World War 1 and was promoted to lieu- 
tenant colonel at its conclusion. Dreyfus published his Lettres 
d'un innocent (1898; The Letters of Captain Dreyfus to his Wife, 
1899) written from Devil's Island, and his memoirs Cing ans 
de ma vie (1901; Five Years of my Life, 1901). Additional Sou- 
venirs et correspondence were published posthumously (1936; 
Dreyfus: His Life and Letters, 1937). 


Dreyfus Affair 

In the fall of 1894 a secret military document (the bordereau) 
sent by a French officer to the military attaché of the Ger- 
man embassy in Paris, Col. von Schwartzkoppen, fell into 
the hands of the French Intelligence Service. On the basis of 
a certain similarity of handwriting, and probably out of anti- 
Jewish prejudice against Dreyfus, the heads of the Intelligence 
Service - among whom Major H.J. Henry was conspicuous - 
threw suspicion upon Dreyfus. He was arrested and tried be- 
fore a court-martial. The trial took place in camera and the tes- 
timonies were insufficiently verified. It was also not disclosed 
that contrary to all legal procedure the ministry of war had 
placed a file of secret documents (part of which were forger- 
ies) before the tribunal, a fact concealed even from Dreyfus’ 
attorney. The court unanimously found Dreyfus guilty of trea- 
son, and he was sentenced to life imprisonment. On January 5, 
1895, Dreyfus was publicly demoted in a degrading ceremony, 
during which he continued to proclaim, “I am innocent.’ The 
mob, which had been incited by the antisemitic press, espe- 
cially by E.A. *Drumont, accompanied the ceremony with 
fulminations against Dreyfus and the Jews. Dreyfus was ex- 
iled to Devil’s Island (French Guinea, off the coast of South 
America), even though in the meanwhile, the German am- 
bassador had declared formally that Germany had had no 
contact with Dreyfus. 

Dreyfus’ brother turned to the writer Bernard *Lazare, 
who now led the struggle against the verdict. In November 
1896 Lazare published a pamphlet, “The Truth about the Drey- 
fus Affair,’ and sent it to members of the senate and public fig- 
ures. The new head of the French Intelligence Service, Lt. Col. 
Georges Picquart, had independently sensed something suspi- 
cious in the Dreyfus trial. In March 1896, Intelligence Service 
personnel seized a letter which Schwartzkoppen had written 
to a French major, Ferdinand Walsin Esterhazy, an adventurer 
of aristocratic Hungarian origin. This made it clear that Ester- 
hazy was a German agent. Picquart concluded that the bor- 
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dereau incriminating Dreyfus had been written by Esterhazy. 
Henry forged additional documents to prove to his superiors 
that the court-martial had not erred. Picquart was dismissed 
from his position and dispatched to serve in Africa. 

Before leaving Paris he transmitted the facts to his 
friends. Through them they reached the ears of the left-wing 
senator, Auguste Scheurer-Kestner, who announced in the 
senate that Dreyfus was innocent, and openly accused Ester- 
hazy. The right-wing prime minister, F.J. Méline, refused to ac- 
cept his statement and tried to hide the facts. The Dreyfus case 
increasingly became the focus of the political struggle center- 
ing round the regime, its image and principles, and fought in 
all strata of French society, including circles close to the gov- 
ernment. Esterhazy was tried and acquitted, while Picquart 
was punished with 60 days imprisonment. On January 13, 1898 
LAurore, Georges Clemenceau’s newspaper, published an open 
letter from the novelist Emile *Zola to the president of the re- 
public, captioned “Jaccuse!? which accused the denouncers of 
Dreyfus of malicious libel. The article made a powerful im- 
pression; 200,000 copies were sold in Paris. Zola was found 
guilty of libel in February 1898. Officers of the general staff 
threatened to resign if Dreyfus was acquitted and antisemitic 
riots occurred in different parts of the country. In the mean- 
time confidence in the justice of the verdict was waning. The 
affair aroused lively interest abroad and in France it became 
a public issue. Parties, social circles, and even families were 
split. The antagonistic groups formed two camps - the Ligue 
des Droits de l’ Homme, which spearheaded the fight for Drey- 
fus, and the Ligue de la Patrie Francaise, led by Paul Dérouléde. 
Many of the supporters of the latter camp considered that a 
single case of injustice involving one Jew was not sufficient 
grounds for staining the honor of the army. 

In summer 1898 the protestations of Picquart and others 
induced the new war minister, Cavaignac, to reopen the case 
and re-investigate the documents. Henry’s forgeries were de- 
tected. He was arrested and subsequently committed suicide 
in his cell. Public opinion moved in Dreyfus’ favor and the 
controversy divided the government. At last the government 
decided to request an annulment of the verdict and a retrial 
for Dreyfus from the Supreme Court. The political agitation 
continued, and after several crises René Waldeck-Rousseau 
formed a cabinet whose avowed aim was to restore the rule 
of law and justice and reestablish democracy. 


THE SECOND TRIAL. ‘The second trial took place in Rennes. 
The army officers adhered to their original testimony. Finally, 
on September 9, 1899, the court-martial decided by a majority 
that Dreyfus had committed treason - but because of “extenu- 
ating circumstances” he was sentenced to only ten years’ im- 
prisonment, five of which he had already served. Anti-Semites 
and reactionaries viewed the verdict as a justification of their 
position. Differences of opinion developed between Dreyfus’ 
defenders: those to whom the Dreyfus affair was a political 
issue and a matter of principle wanted him to appeal and con- 
tinue the struggle, while Dreyfus and his family were inter- 
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ested only in securing his release. At Waldeck-Rousseau’s sug- 
gestion, Dreyfus withdrew his appeal and was finally granted 
a “pardon” by the president of the republic. In 1904, with the 
Leftist government firmly established, Dreyfus demanded a 
fresh investigation. The Court of Appeal reexamined the case, 
and in 1906 pronounced that the evidence against Dreyfus 
was completely unsubstantiated and that it was unnecessary 
to order a further trial to exonerate him. 

The Dreyfus affair was a turning point in the history 
of the Third Republic. It embittered the struggle between 
the opponents and partisans of the republican regime. The 
Waldeck-Rousseau cabinet succeeded in enacting a number 
of anti-clerical measures, and in 1905 it passed a law separat- 
ing the church from the state. This also influenced the status 
of the Jewish Consistory in France. The Dreyfus affair made a 
powerful impact on the attitude of the socialist parties toward 
the Jews. The radical Marxist wing under Jules Guésde, which 
identified Jews with the capitalists and viewed the affair as an 
internal concern of the bourgeoisie, retreated before the so- 
cialist-humanitarian wing led by Jean-Léon Jaurés. Proletar- 
ian antisemitism weakened. The Dreyfus affair made a strong 
impact on the outlook of world Jewry and the atmosphere in 
their respective countries. Jews everywhere were shocked that 
the affair could take place in France, the “homeland of liberty 
and the Great Revolution,’ and that hatred of the Jews could 
still prejudice the behavior of a considerable part of the French 
people, in particular when the Jewish victim was completely 
assimilated. This seemed to prove clearly that assimilation 
was no defense against antisemitism. Theodor *Herzl’s confi- 
dence in liberalism was shaken when he personally observed 
the French mass reaction and the uproar that the Dreyfus case 
aroused. The experience led him to Zionism. 

Echoes of the Dreyfus affair continued to reverberate in 
France for over a generation. Its consequences were still rec- 
ognizable in the line that divided the Vichy government from 
the Free French during World War 11. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Shunami, Bibl, 268-9; J. Reinach, Histoire de 
laffaire Dreyfus, 7 vols. (1901-11); Le proces Dreyfus..., 3 vols. (1900); 
La revision du proces de Rennes, 3 vols. (1908); P. Dreyfus (ed.), Drey- 
fus: His Life and Letters (1937); Tcherski, in: E. Tcherikower (ed.), Yidn 
in Frankraykh, 2 (1942), 155-92 (Eng. abstract: 332); J. Kayser, The 
Dreyfus Affair (1931); R.F. Byrnes, Antisemitism in Modern France, 
1 (1950); G. Chapman, The Dreyfus Case: A Reassessment (1955; re- 
vised as The Dreyfus Trials, 1973); N. Halasz, Captain Dreyfus: The 
Story of a Mass Hysteria (19577); M. Baumont, Aux sources de laffaire 
(1959); P. Boussel, L’Affaire Dreyfus et la presse (1960); L. Derfler (ed.), 
Dreyfus Affair: Tragedy of Errors? (1963); D. Johnson, France and the 
Dreyfus Affair (1967); B. Schechter, The Dreyfus Affair: A National 
Scandal (1965); M. Paléologue, My Secret Diary of the Dreyfus Case 
(1957); L. Blum, Souvenirs sur l’Affaire (1935). ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
puy: J.-D. Bredin, The Affair: The Case of Alfred Dreyfus (1986); A.S. 
Lindemann, Jews Accused: Three Anti-Semitic Affairs (Dreyfus, Beilis, 
Frank), 1894-1915 (1991); M.P. Johnson, The Dreyfus Affair: Honor and 
Politics in the Belle Epoque (1999); M. Burns, France and the Dreyfus 
Affair: A Documentary History (1999). 


[Moshe Catane] 
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DREYFUS, STANLEY A. (1921-_), U.S. Reform rabbi. Drey- 
fus was born in Youngstown, Ohio, and received his B.A. from 
the University of Cincinnati and his B.H.L. from Hebrew 
Union College in 1942. Ordination and his M.H.L. followed 
in 1946, when he also won the Heinsheimer Fellowship for 
graduate study at Huc, where he began teaching liturgy and 
served as director of the Reference Department. Subsequently 
(1948-50), he became counselor to the Hebrew Union Col- 
lege’s Interfaith Program, working with Christian clergymen 
who were studying Hebrew, Bible, and Jewish thought to teach 
in their own seminaries. In 1951, Dreyfus was awarded his 
Ph.D. from HuUc-jiR, which later conferred on him an honor- 
ary D.D. (1971). While pursuing his graduate studies, Dreyfus 
served as rabbi of Congregation Beth-El in Beaver Falls, Penn. 
(1946-50), and West London Synagogue in London, England 
(summer 1949). He went on to pulpits at Congregation Beth 
Shalom, East Liverpool, Ohio (1950-51), and United Hebrew 
Congregation of Terre Haute, Ind. (1951-66), where he also 
served as chaplain of the U.S. penitentiary (1951-53). His term 
as rabbi in Terre Haute and visiting professor at the Indiana 
School of Religion in Bloomington was interrupted by active 
service as chaplain for the United States Army in Colorado 
and Germany (1953-55). Subsequently, as rabbi of Congrega- 
tion B'nai Israel in Galveston, Texas (1956-65), Dreyfus was 
president of the Association of Texas Rabbis and chairman 
of Home Service for the Galveston Red Cross, in addition to 
serving on the Galveston County Biracial Committee and the 
Human Relations Committee. In 1965, Dreyfus was appointed 
rabbi of Union Temple in Brooklyn, N.y., where he remained 
until 1979, when he became emeritus and was named director 
of the Rabbinic Placement Commission of the Central Confer- 
ence of American Rabbis, becoming emeritus in 1991. 

From 1969 to 1973, Dreyfus was chairman of the Liturgy 
Committee of the *Central Conference of American Rabbis. 
He played an instrumental role in compiling Gates of Prayer: 
The New Union Prayerbook (the standard text for synagogue 
use on Sabbaths and Festivals); Gates of the House (for home 
prayer); and Gates of Repentance (for the High Holidays). In 
this role, he also oversaw and contributed to the publication 
of Gates of Understanding, a volume of lengthy introductions 
to the series of Reform Jewish prayerbooks. In addition, Drey- 
fus served on the ccar’s Committee on Homosexuality and 
the Rabbinate - which ruled that homosexuality per se was 
not to be considered a disqualifying factor when it comes to 
candidacy for the rabbinate - and the Committee on Patri- 
linear Descent, which established that Jewish lineage may be 
passed on to children through the father alone, breaking from 
Orthodox and Conservative tradition that only the mother 
determines the religion of the offspring. Dreyfus was also a 
member of the ccar’s Committee on Reform Jewish Clas- 
sics, the Admissions Committee, the Responsa Committee, 
the Rabbinic Population Committee, and the Reform Jewish 
Practice Committee. 

At different periods during his career, Dreyfus also served 
as president of the Association of Reform Rabbis of New York, 
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of the Brooklyn Board of Rabbis, of the Association of Jewish 
Chaplains of the United States Armed Forces, and of the Na- 
tional Association of Retired Reform Rabbis. Additionally, he 
was a member of the Governing Body of the World Union for 
Progressive Judaism, the Board of Governors of the New York 
Board of Rabbis, and the Commission on Jewish Chaplaincy 
of the National Jewish Welfare Board as well as co-chairman 
of the Catholic-Jewish Relations Committee of Brooklyn and 
Queens. Dreyfus was an instructor in the Active Reserve on 
the faculty of the Army Chaplain School for 21 years, attain- 
ing the rank of lieutenant colonel. 

[Bezalel Gordon (2™4 ed.)] 


DREYFUS BROTHERS, pioneers of the cellulose ace- 
tate rayon industry. The brothers, HENRY (1876-1945) and 
CAMILLE (1878-1956), were born in Basle, Switzerland. They 
developed quality cellulose fiber soluble in acetone and manu- 
factured noninflammable cellulose film, used by the Allies in 
World War 1 for treating fabric wings of airplanes. After the 
war they developed in England processes for spinning this 
film into man-made fiber, Celanese. Henry headed British 
Celanese Ltd.; Camille became president of Celanese Corpo- 
ration of America and Canadian Celanese Ltd. Henry took 
out over 1,000 patents, the greatest number ever held by a 
single individual. 


DREYFUSS, BARNEY (1865-1932), owner of the Pittsburgh 
Pirates baseball team from 1900 to 1932, founder of the World 
Series, builder of baseball's first modern stadium. Born in Frei- 
berg, Germany, to Samuel Dreyfuss, an American citizen liv- 
ing in Germany, Dreyfuss came to the United States in 1881 
to avoid being drafted into the German army. He settled in 
Paducah, Kentucky, and found work at the Bernheim whis- 
key distillery, at first cleaning whiskey bottles and eventually 
becoming head bookkeeper. Advised that outdoor activity 
would cure his poor indigestion, headaches, and general poor 
health, he organized and played second base on a semiprofes- 
sional baseball team that he formed. 

The distillery moved to Louisville in 1888, and there 
Dreyfuss became part owner, secretary-treasurer, and even- 
tually team president and owner of the National League Lou- 
isville Colonels. At the same time, he bought into the Pitts- 
burgh Pirates, and as the National League was dropping the 
Louisville Colonels, Dreyfuss became sole owner of the Pi- 
rates, where he remained until his death. Considered the best 
judge of baseball talent in his time, Dreyfuss’ outstanding abil- 
ity as a scout made it possible for the Pirates to win the Na- 
tional League pennant six times (1901, 1902, 1903, 1909, 1925, 
1927) and the World Series in 1909 and 1925. Indeed, many of 
his star players were elected to Baseball’s Hall of Fame, and it 
was said by the president of the National League upon Drey- 
fuss’ death, “He discovered more great players than any man 
in the history of baseball.” 

In 1903, Dreyfuss approached Henry Killilea and pro- 
posed that his American League champion Boston Pilgrims 
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(Red Sox) meet the National League champion Pirates in a 
nine-game interleague series, with the winner taking 60 per- 
cent of the gate receipts and the loser 40 percent. Dreyfuss be- 
lieved a post-season contest would establish better relations 
between the two squabbling leagues and create additional in- 
terest in baseball. It did, beyond anyone’s imagination, and 
thus was born the first World Series, a permanent American 
icon that achieved almost mythic proportions. In a gesture of 
goodwill, and contrary to the treacherous, greedy image of the 
typical owner, Dreyfuss put his club’s $6,699.56 gate receipts 
into the players’ pool, which earned the 16 Pirates $1,316 each, 
more than the victorious Boston players’ $1,182. 

In 1909, Dreyfuss built Forbes Field, the first modern 
steel-frame triple-tier stadium and the first baseball park ca- 
pable of seating 25,000 fans. The stadium represented a vision- 
ary statement, for up until then no one believed that a game 
of baseball could attract that many people. Dreyfuss was also 
instrumental in having the spitball pitch banned from base- 
ball in 1920. 

Dreyfuss was also a pioneer in the formative years of pro- 
fessional football. He was co-owner and manager of the Pitts- 
burgh Athletic Club, winners of the pro football championship 
in 1898, professional football’s fourth organized season. 


[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 


DREYFUSS, RICHARD (1948-__), American actor. Drey- 
fuss was born in Brooklyn, New York, where his father was an 
attorney, but the family moved to Los Angeles, where he was 
educated. He joined the West Side Jewish Center and at the 
early age of nine showed his penchant for acting, taking part in 
all the plays produced there. Even as a high school student he 
was engaged to play professional parts, and from 1963 to 1973 
acted on Broadway, in repertory and comedy. He first gained 
his reputation as a film actor in George Lucas’ American Graf- 
fiti, playing the part of Curt Henderson, and from then went 
from strength to strength. In 1974 he went to Canada, and The 
Apprenticeship of Duddy Kravitz, a film with a Jewish theme 
in which he starred, won first prize at the Berlin Film Festi- 
val. In 1974 he starred in Steven Spielberg's film adaptation of 
Peter Benchley’s best-selling novel Jaws, which became the 
biggest box-office hit to that date. A year later he played the 
part of Yonatan Netanyahu in the Tv film Victory at Entebbe, 
about the Israeli commando action that freed hostages held 
in a plane hijacked to Uganda. In 1977 he starred in another 
highly successful Spielberg film, Close Encounters of the Third 
Kind. In 1977 he was awarded the Academy and Golden Globe 
awards for best actor for his performance in The Goodbye Girl. 
At the time, at age 29, he was the youngest performer ever to 
have won a Best Actor Oscar. Dreyfuss went on to act in such 
films as The Big Fix (1978), Whose Life Is It Anyway? (1981), 
Down and Out in Beverly Hills (1986), Tin Men (1987), Stakeout 
(1987), Nuts (1987), Moon over Parador (1988), Lost in Yonkers 
(1983), Always (1989), Postcards from the Edge (1990), Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern Are Dead (1990), What about Bob? 
(1991), Silent Fall (1994), Mr. Holland’s Opus (Oscar nomina- 
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tion for Best Actor, 1995), Mad Dog Time (1996), Krippendorf ’s 
Tribe (1998), The Crew (2000), The Old Man Who Read Love 
Stories (2001), and Silver City (2004). 

Dreyfuss has also performed in many stage and televi- 
sion productions. He starred in the 2001 Tv drama series The 
Education of Max Bickford as well as such Tv movies as Pris- 
oner of Honor (1991), Oliver Twist (1997), Lansky (1999), Fail 
Safe (2000), The Day Reagan Was Shot (2001), Coast to Coast 
(2004), and Copshop (2004). On Broadway he has appeared 
in But Seriously (1969), Total Abandon (1983), Death and the 
Maiden (1992), and Sly Fox (2004). In 2000 Dreyfuss was 
awarded a Lifetime Achievement Award at the Hollywood 
Film Festival. With Harry Turtledove, Dreyfuss co-authored 
the novel The Two Georges (1996). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Phillips, You'll Never Eat Lunch in This 
Town Again (1991). 

[Jonathan Licht / Rohan Saxena and Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


DREYZL, LEAH (second half of 18 century), composer of 
tkhines (Yiddish prayers). Dreyzl lived in Stanislav, Poland, 
and came from a distinguished family. Her great-grandfa- 
ther was Hakham Zevi *Ashkenazi (1660-1718) and several 
of her male relatives were rabbis and scholars. Leah Dreyzl 
married Rabbi Aryeh Leib Auerbach, who became the rabbi 
at Stanislav and was closely associated with the burgeoning 
Hasidic movement. He was believed to be an intimate of the 
Baal Shem Tov. 

It is clear from her own writings that Leah Dreyzl was 
educated. The two tkhines she is known to have written are 
filled with biblical references and lines from the prayer book, 
and are permeated with mystical overtones. They were pub- 
lished posthumously, probably during the 19"* century, and 
were named (by the publisher) “Tkhine es rotsn” (“Tkhine of 
a Time of [Divine] Favor”) and “Tkhine Shaarei Teshuvah” 
(“Tkhine of the Gates of Repentance”). An introduction to 
the published edition credits “Mistress Hena...widow of the 
departed...Rabbi David Tsvi,’ with passing down these writ- 
ings “from her mother-in-law, the righteous, pious, renowned 
rabbi’s wife, Mistress Leah Dreyzel” Both of these poems, writ- 
ten for the penitential month of Elul, easily lend themselves to 
oral recitation. This has led literary analysts to conclude that 
Leah Dreyzl was a firzogerin in the Stanislav synagogue, lead- 
ing the women’s congregation in prayer. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Taitz, S. Henry, and C. Tallan, The jps 
Guide to Jewish Women: 600 B.C.E.-1900 C.E. (2003), 143; C. Weissler, 
Voices of the Matriarchs: Listening to the Prayers of Early Modern Jew- 


ish Women (1998), 26-28. 
[Emily Taitz (2"4 ed.)] 


DREZNER, YEHIEL DOV (1922-1947), Jew executed by the 
British in Palestine. Drezner was born in Poland and came to 
Erez Israel with his parents who settled in Jerusalem, where 
Drezner joined the Betar movement. In 1940 he moved to Ne- 
tanyah, where he joined 1.z.L. under the pseudonym of Dov 
Rosenbaum. In 1945 1.z.L. retaliated for the flogging inflicted 
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on one of their members who was captured by the British, by 
seizing British officers and subjecting them to the same hu- 
miliating punishment. Drezner was in command of one unit, 
the other four members of which were Mordekhai Alkahi, 
Eliezer Kashani, Abraham Mizrahi, and Hayyim Golavski. 
The whole unit was captured. Mizrahi was wounded and died 
before the trial (one version is that he was murdered) and the 
other four put on trial. Golavski was sentenced to life impris- 
onment in view of his youth, while the other three were sen- 
tenced to death. An attempt to rescue them by an assault on 
the Jerusalem central prison where they were held was foiled 
by their removal to Acre on the very morning of the intended 
assault. All four, together with Dov *Gruner, were hanged on 
the same day, Apr. 16, 1946. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Nedava, Olei-ha-Gardom (1966); Y. Gu- 
rion, Ha-Nizzahon Olei Gardom (1971). 


°DRIVER, SAMUEL ROLLES (1846-1914), Bible scholar and 
Hebraist; from 1883 Regius Professor of Hebrew at Oxford. 
Driver's chief work, An Introduction to the Literature of the Old 
Testament, appeared in 1891 (1913”). Among his early publica- 
tions was A Treatise on the Uses of the Tenses in Hebrew (1874, 
1892”). He was a practicing Christian ordained as a priest in 
the Anglican Church and held various offices in that church. 
Nevertheless, he wrote his books in the spirit of the critical 
method established by J. *Wellhausen, at the same time stress- 
ing that his conclusions did not impugn the sanctity of the 
Bible or attribute literary forgeries to it. He was therefore at- 
tacked from both sides. Conservative theologians condemned 
his views as “dangerous,” while some of his fellow Bible critics 
accused him of making concessions to orthodox extremism. 
Driver was alert to every new potential source of information 
on the Bible, as may be seen by the fact that he was among 
the first to write a book on archaeology and the Bible, Modern 
Research as Illustrating the Bible (1909). Driver was one of the 
editors of the “International Critical Commentary” series of 
scholarly editions of biblical books, and also contributed com- 
mentaries on Deuteronomy (1895, 1902"), and Job (with G.B. 
Gray, 1905). His other works include commentaries on Gen- 
esis (1911°), Exodus (1911), Daniel (1900), and other books of 
the Bible, and papers on specific points in the prophetic writ- 
ings, as well as researches into the Masoretic text of Samuel 
(Notes on the Hebrew Text and the Topography of the Books of 
Samuel, 1890, 1913”). He also participated in the compilation 
of A Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament (with 
E Brown and C.A. Briggs, 1907). This work, based on the 
lexicon of William *Gesenius, and popularly known as BpDB 
(from the initials of its authors), remains in widespread use. 
Together with A. *Neubauer, he published The “Suffering Ser- 
vant” of Isaiah According to the Jewish Interpreters (1877). All 
of Driver's books were well written and carefully researched 
and three of them are so basic that for all the progress that 
has been made since then the specialist still has occasion to 
consult them (his Introduction..., his Tenses, and his Notes on 
the Hebrew Text). 
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His son SIR GODFREY ROLLES DRIVER (1892-1975), 
Bible and Semitic scholar, gained knowledge of the Middle 
East with the British Egyptian Expeditionary Force in 1919 for 
which he wrote A Report on Kurdistan and the Kurds (1919). 
Later he also published A Grammar of the Colloquial Arabic 
of Syria and Palestine (1925). From 1919-28 he taught classics 
at Oxford and from 1928 lectured there on Hebrew and com- 
parative Semitic philology, becoming professor of Semitic 
philology (1938-62) and intermittently professor of Hebrew 
(1934, 1953-54, and 1959-60). 

One of his important early works was “The Modern 
Study of the Hebrew Language” in The People and the Book 
(ed. A.S. Peake), 73-120. In 1935 he collaborated with J.C. Miles 
in editing The Assyrian Laws, which aimed to serve as a text- 
book for scholars of the Old Testament as well as of compara- 
tive law (revised as vol. two of Assyrian Laws and Babylonian 
Laws, 1952, 1955). The following year Driver published Prob- 
lems of the Hebrew Verbal System in which he explained the 
peculiarities of the Hebrew tense system and other features 
of Hebrew as resulting from the origin of Hebrew as a mix- 
ture of Canaanite and the original language spoken by the Is- 
raelites. In 1948 he published his Schweich Lectures of 1944 
under the title Semitic Writing where he examined the origin 
and development of the Semitic alphabet and in which he was 
one of the first to realize the significance of Ugaritic. In 1954 
he edited and translated the Borchardt Aramaic documents 
in the Bodleian Museum under the title Aramaic Documents 
of the Fifth Century B.c. (revised 1957). These were official and 
semiofficial documents from the court of the Persian satrap 
in Egypt. The following year he published Canaanite Myths 
and Legends, in which he translated Ugaritic legends and in- 
cluded an Ugaritic glossary. 

His Judean Scrolls (1965) discussed the problem of the 
identity and date of the community of Qumran, which he 
identified with the *Zealots. On his seventieth birthday a 
volume of Hebrew and Semitic Studies (1963) was dedicated 
to him. It contains a selected bibliography of his works. He 
was joint director of the committee that prepared the transla- 
tion of the Old Testament in the New English Bible (1970). He 
wrote numerous articles on Hebrew lexicography, in which, 
by the use of cognate languages, he uncovered hitherto un- 
recognized meanings of biblical words. Much of these he in- 
corporated into the New English Bible and into his work on 
a new edition of E Brown, S.R. Driver, and C.A. Briggs’ He- 
brew Lexicon. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: T.K. Cheyne, Founders of Old Testament 
Criticism (1893), passim (esp. chs. 11-13). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
J.A. Emerton, DBI, 308-10. 


DROB, MAX (1887-1959), U.S. Conservative rabbi. Drob was 
born in Mlawa, Poland, and was taken to the United States 
in 1895. He graduated from Columbia University (1908) and 
received rabbinic ordination from the Jewish Theological 
Seminary (1911), and served congregations in Syracuse, New 
York (1911-13), Buffalo, New York (1913-19), New York City 
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(1919-27), and Philadelphia (1927-29). From 1929 he was rabbi 
of the Concourse Center of Israel, Bronx, New York, where 
he remained for the rest of his career. Drob was president of 
the Rabbinical Assembly of America from 1925 to 1927, and 
chairman of its bet din from 1923 to 1941. He was regarded as 
belonging to the traditionalist wing of Conservative Judaism 
seeking to transmit traditional religious practice in a manner 
more decorous and more American. He was actively involved 
in the professionalization of the rabbinate with such issues as 
rabbinic placement and pension determined by regulations 
and procedures. He was president of the non-denominational 
New York Board of Rabbis 1933-34 and also served as a mem- 
ber of the commission set up by New York State to supervise 
the enforcement of kashrut laws, at a time before the Ortho- 
dox Union had established its domination of kashrut. He was 
a founder of the United Synagogue of America and on the 
board of the Jewish Theological Seminary. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: PS. Nadel, Conservative Judaism in 
America: A Biographical Dictionary and Sourcebook (1988). 


[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


DROBNER, BOLESLAW (1883-1968), Polish socialist poli- 
tician. Born in Cracow into an assimilated family, Drobner 
joined the Polish Social Democratic Party of Galicia and Sile- 
sia in 1898, attaching himself to the radical left wing. He took 
part in the revolution of 1905 and during World War 1 fought 
in Pilsudski’s Legion. After Polish independence, Drobner 
joined the Socialist Party and in 1922 became one of the found- 
ers of the Independent Socialist Party. When the two parties 
reunited in 1928 he was appointed to the supreme council of 
the united party. He represented the left wing of the party 
calling for cooperation between socialists and communists. 
Drobner was frequently arrested for organizing strikes and 
following the outbreak of World War 11 left Poland for the 
US.S.R., where he was a founder of the Soviet-sponsored 
Union of Polish Patriots. He became minister of labor and so- 
cial care in the Committee of National Liberation and at the 
conference of the Polish Socialist Party in 1944 was elected 
party chairman. 

Drobner returned to Poland after the war and was a 
member of the Polish delegation at the Russo-Polish frontier 
negotiations of August 1945. In 1947 he was elected to the Sejm 
(Polish parliament) and in the following year joined the ruling 
communist United Workers Party. He had a great love for his 
native Cracow and did much for the preservation of its his- 
torical relics. He also initiated the restoration of Jewish culture 
there, particularly the 15'*-century Jewish synagogue. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: New York Times (March 23, 1968), 31 (obitu- 
ary). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Kozlowski, Zarys Dziejow Polskiego 


Ruchu Robotniczego ... (1980), index. 
[Abraham Wein] 


DROGOBYCH (Pol. Drohobycz), city in Ukraine, formerly 


in Poland and Austria. Information about individual Jewish 
contractors of the salt mines in Drogobych dates from the be- 
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ginning of the 15" century. Some of them settled in the city, 
eventually forming a small community (kehillah). In 1578, 
however, Drohobych obtained the privilege de non tolerandis 
Judaeis authorizing the exclusion of Jews from its precincts. 
Although a number of Jews were subsequently found living 
in the vicinity, their settlement was not permanent until the 
end of the 17" century, enabled by royal patronage. All com- 
merce and crafts were then concentrated in Jewish hands. 
Jewish guilds were formed and the records evidence the fric- 
tion that existed between them and the Christian guilds of the 
city, as also between the citizens of Drogobych and the Jewish 
inhabitants. The Drohobych kehillah was represented on the 
provincial council of *Rzeszow (see *Councils of the Lands). 
In the middle of the 18 century a wealthy, despotic farmer 
of the taxes and customs revenues, Zalman b. Zeev (Wolfo- 
wicz), seized control of communal affairs. He appointed his 
son-in-law rabbi, and for his ruthless treatment of both Jews 
and non-Jews he was finally denounced to the authorities; 
in 1755 he was arrested, tried, and condemned to death, but 
as generous assistance was contributed by his coreligionists 
the sentence was commuted to life imprisonment. He subse- 
quently adopted Christianity and died a member of the Car- 
melite order in 1757. 

After Drogobych passed to Austria in 1772, economic 
oppression, heavy taxation, and government interference in 
communal affairs had an adverse effect on the Jewish posi- 
tion. It improved in the 19 century, however, especially with 
the exploitation of the mineral resources of Drogobych; the 
salt industry was also a Jewish enterprise. The first attempts 
to prospect for oil and its extraction were made in Drogobych 
by a Jew, Hecker, in 1810, and in 1858-59 a refinery was con- 
structed by A. Schreiner in nearby *Borislav at the same time 
as the industry was developed in the United States. Drogobych 
Jews took a prominent part in oil extraction and refining, and 
its export was mainly in Jewish hands. Many families made 
fortunes in this sector. The takeover of the smaller compa- 
nies by big enterprises at the end of the 19 century, however, 
badly hit the Jewish concerns, and the economic position of 
the community began to deteriorate. After World War 1 it 
became impoverished. *Hasidism and the *Haskalah move- 
ment spread to Drogobych at the end of the 18 century. A 
German biweekly printed in Hebrew characters, the Droho- 
bitzer Zeitung, was published between 1883 and World War 1, 
and brought out several Hebrew supplements entitled Ziyyon 
(1886-87, 1897). Toward the end of Hapsburg rule the constitu- 
ency of Drogobych was represented in the Austrian parliament 
by a Jewish deputy, an assimilationist with sympathies for Po- 
land, who had the backing of the authorities. He was opposed 
by a Zionist-supported Jewish national candidate in 1911. The 
authorities were accused of ballot-fixing during the elections, 
and the army was called out to disperse a demonstration. Shots 
were fired into the crowd. Thirteen Jews were killed and many 
injured. Drogobych remained the center of the Galician *kolel 
from the 1890s until the Holocaust. Hayyim Shapira, the last 
zaddik in Drogobych, was the first of the hasidic zaddikim to 
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join officially the Zionist movement. He went to Erez Israel 
in 1922. The Jewish population of Drogobych totaled 1,924 
in 1765, 2,492 in 1812, 8,055 in 1865, 8,683 in 1900, and 11,833 
(about 44% of the total population) in 1921. 

[Nathan Michael Gelber] 


Holocaust and Postwar Periods 
When World War 11 broke out, the town with its 17,000 Jews 
came under Soviet occupation. The authorities arrested the 
Zionist leaders and closed the Hebrew schools. Jewish refu- 
gees from western Poland found shelter in Drogobych, but 
most of them were deported to the Soviet interior. The Ger- 
mans entered Drogobych on June 30, 1941, and immediately 
staged a pogrom with the help of the local Polish and Ukrai- 
nian population. About 400 Jews were brutally murdered 
outside the courthouse and at the Jewish cemetery. Another 
300 were executed in the nearby Bronice forest in November. 
In March 1942 some 2,000 Jews were sent to the *Belzec ex- 
termination camp. The second mass deportation took place 
on August 8, with the dispatch of 2,500 Jews to the same des- 
tination, while another 600 were shot in the town itself. The 
ghetto was established in September. The remaining 9,000 
Jews, some of whom were refugees from the nearby villages, 
were crowded into it. Toward the end of October an addi- 
tional group consisting of 2,300 Jews was sent to Belzec, and 
200 hospital patients were murdered. The surviving Jews be- 
gan building hideouts or sought shelter in the nearby forest. 
However, the Germans thwarted their efforts by continuing 
the Aktion for the whole month of November 1942 and by or- 
dering the death sentence for all non-Jews caught sheltering 
Jews. For a while the process of extermination did not affect 
those Jews conscripted for forced labor in the local petro- 
leum industries. The Bronice forest became a mass grave for 
the Jews of Drogobych and vicinity, including all members of 
the Judenrat. On February 15, 1943, 450 were executed there, 
including 300 women. In March 800 from the labor camps 
were murdered. The remnants of the Jewish community tried 
to save themselves by hiding or by escaping to Hungary via 
the Carpathian Mountains, while a few tried to obtain “Aryan” 
papers. When the Soviet army entered Drogobych in August 
1944, some 400 Jews were still alive. 

After the war, Drogobych was ceded to the Ukrainian 
S.S.R., and most of the Jews left for Poland in transit to Israel 


and other countries. 
[Aharon Weiss] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: N.M. Gelber (ed.), Sefer Zikkaron le-Droho- 
bich, Boryslav ve-Hasevivah (1959); M. Balaban, Z historji Zydéw w 
Polsce (1920), 129-46. 


DROPKIN, CELIA (1887-1956), Yiddish poet. Born Zip- 
porah Levine in Bobruisk, Belorussia, daughter of a lumber 
merchant, Dropkin was raised by her widowed mother. Taught 
Jewish subjects by a rabbi’s wife, she graduated from the No- 
vosybko (Russian) gymnasium. She tutored in Warsaw, be- 
fore continuing her studies in Kiev. There, the Hebrew writer 
Uri Nissan *Gnessin encouraged her writing of Russian po- 
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etry. Returning to Warsaw, then to Bobruisk, Dropkin mar- 
ried Samuel Shmaye Dropkin in 1909. She and their first child 
(born 1910) joined him in New York in 1912. Five of their six 
children survived into adulthood. In New York, Dropkin 
wrote Russian poems which she translated into Yiddish (1917) 
and published in Di Naye Velt and Inzikh (1920). Throughout 
the 1920s and 1930s, her works appeared in avant-garde pub- 
lications of Di *Yunge and the Inzikhistn: Onheyb, Poezye, and 
Shriftn. Dropkin’s poems - notable for their explicit sexuality, 
whether about love, motherhood, or death - earned her a rep- 
utation as a leading woman poet. Her short stories and poems 
also appeared in Abraham *Liessin’s *Tsukunft. Only a single 
volume of Dropkin’s poems appeared during her lifetime: In 
Heysn Vint (“In the Hot Wind,” 1935). Widowed in 1943, she 
spent her last years painting in oils and water colors. Her last 
published poem appeared in Tsukunft (April 1953). 

Three years after Dropkin’s death, her children published 
an expanded edition of her poetry, short stories, and paint- 
ings: In Heysn Vint (1959) includes the poems of the 1935 edi- 
tion, as well as uncollected and previously unpublished poems, 
selected by Sasha Dillon. Another poem, “Shvere Gedanken” 
(“Heavy Thoughts”), was later discovered on a tape record- 
ing and appeared in Yidishe Kultur (1990). Poems and stories 
in English translation appeared in I. Howe and E. Green- 
berg (eds.), A Treasury of Yiddish Poetry (1969); I. Howe et al. 
(eds.), Penguin Book of Modern Yiddish Verse (1987); F. For- 
man et al. (eds.), Found Treasures: Stories by Yiddish Women 
Writers (1994); R. Whitman (ed.), Anthology of Modern Yid- 
dish Poetry (1995); J. Chametzky et al. (eds.), Jewish American 
Literature: A Norton Anthology (2001); S. Bark (ed.), Beauti- 
ful as the Moon, Radiant as the Stars: Jewish Women in Yid- 
dish Stories (2003). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 2 (1958), 540-1; Rejzen, Leksikon, 1 
(19267), 742-3; Y. Yeshurin, in: In Heysn Vint, Poems, Stories, and Pic- 
tures (1959), 271-3; S. Dillon, in: ibid., 263-9; G. Rozier and V. Siman, 
in: Dans le vent chaud: Bilingue yiddish-francais (1994); J. Hadda, in: 
N. Sokoloff et al. (eds.), Gender and Text in Modern Hebrew and Yid- 
dish Literature (1992), 93-112; K. Hellerstein, in ibid., 113-43. 


[Kathryn Hellerstein (24 ed.)] 


DROPSIE, MOSES AARON (1821-1905), U.S. attorney, 
businessman, philanthropist, and patron of Jewish learning. 
Dropsie was born in Philadelphia to a Dutch-Jewish immi- 
grant father and a Christian mother. He embraced Judaism at 
the age of 14, and ultimately became a vigorous proponent of 
traditional Judaism in America. Dropsie made his livelihood 
in the jewelry business until he was 28, when he began the 
study of law. He was admitted to the bar in 1851. Although his 
practice was largely in business law, Dropsie became a scholar 
in legal history and published a number of works on Roman 
law, including one on the trial of Jesus. Dropsie invested very 
early in streetcar ventures and became the president of two 
traction companies. He served as chairman of the commission 
that supervised the construction of the South Street bridge 
across the Schuylkill River in 1870. An early organizer of the 
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Republican Party of Pennsylvania, Dropsie ran for public of- 
fice only once. He became leader and officer of many Jewish 
communal activities, and was an admirer and disciple of Isaac 
*Leeser. Their sense of mutual understanding was disturbed 
only by their divergent sympathies in the early days of the 
Civil War. Dropsie was an active supporter of Leeser’s short- 
lived Maimonides College from its inception in 1867, the first 
Jewish theological seminary in America. Dropsie believed 
that one of the major reasons for its failure was the refusal of 
New York Jewish leaders to give it their full support; when the 
Jewish Theological Seminary was organized in 1886 in New 
York City, he refused to lend a hand. This resentment was one 
of the factors which motivated his establishing a bequest for 
a totally new institution for higher Jewish learning. Another 
factor was his anger, which he also expressed in a number of 
pamphlets, against what he considered to be the extremism 
of Reform Judaism. Dropsie’s will was written in 1895, while 
he was serving as president of *Gratz College. He assigned his 
fortune to the creation of Dropsie College. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Adler, Lectures, Selected Papers, Addresses 
(1933), 43-64; B.W. Korn, Eventful Years and Experiences (1954), 187-9; 
H. Morais, Jews of Philadelphia (1894), 255-8. 


[Bertram Wallace Korn] 


DROPSIE COLLEGE, independent, nontheological, aca- 
demic institution dedicated to graduate instruction and re- 
search in Jewish studies and related branches of learning. It 
was founded in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, in 1907 as Dropsie 
College for Hebrew and Cognate Learning. The establishment 
of the institution was provided for in the will of Moses Aaron 
*Dropsie, dated September 17, 1895. Dropsie stated: “The in- 
creasing need in the United States for a more thorough and 
systematic education in Jewish lore has long been felt, and is a 
matter of solicitude to true Israelites, who cherish the religion 
of their ancestors.... [Hence] I order and direct that there be 
established and maintained in the City of Philadelphia a col- 
lege for the promotion of and instruction in the Hebrew and 
cognate languages and their respective literatures and in the 
Rabbinical learning and literature.” The will directed “that in 
the admission of students there shall be no distinction on ac- 
count of creed, color, or sex.” The college offered the Ph.D. and, 
from 1952 onward, the M.A. degrees in areas such as Hebrew, 
Arabic, and other Semitic languages, biblical and rabbinic 
studies, medieval Jewish philosophy, Assyriology, and Middle 
Eastern studies. In 1962 it instituted a program in Jewish edu- 
cation leading to the Ed.D. The original president of Dropsie 
was Mayer Sulzberger, who directed the Board of Governors 
selected to execute Dropsie’s will. The first operating president 
was Cyrus “Adler, who served from the opening of the college 
in 1909 until his death in 1940 while holding other important 
positions including the chancellorship of the Jewish Theolog- 
ical Seminary. He was succeeded by Abraham A. *Neuman 
(1941-66), Abraham I. *Katsh (1968-76), Joseph Rapaport 
(1979-81), and David M. Goldenberg (1981-86). In 1986 the 
college closed its doors as a graduate school and reopened two 
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years later as the Annenberg Research Institute for Judaic and 
Near Eastern Studies, a postdoctoral research center and fel- 
lowship program in Judaic and Near Eastern studies. In 1993 
the institution was incorporated into the University of Penn- 
sylvania as the Center for Judaic Studies. 

The college's importance lies in that fact that when it was 
founded, and for several decades afterwards, it was the only 
non-theological institution in the United States that offered 
the Ph.D. in Judaic studies. As such, it attracted many distin- 
guished scholars to its faculty (such as Cyrus H. Gordon, Ben- 
zion Halper, Leo L. Honor, Henry Malter, Max L. Margolis, 
Ben-Zion Netanyahu, Moshe Perlmann, Solomon L. Skoss, 
Bernard D. Weinryb, and Solomon Zeitlin). The faculty pro- 
duced close to 250 Ph.D.s, many of whom filled positions in 
Judaic and related studies throughout the United States, thus 
spurring the growth of Jewish studies programs in the country. 
From its beginnings the college published the Jewish Quarterly 
Review, continuing the publication begun in England in 1888 
under the editorship of I. Abrahams and C.G. Montefiore. As 
the only American Ph.D.-granting school in Judaic studies 
for several decades, Dropsie acquired an important library 
collection (including manuscripts and incunabula) in bibli- 
cal, rabbinic, and medieval Jewish literature, as well as early 
American Jewish imprints. 

Ironically it was the success of the college that, to a signif- 
icant extent, spelled its demise. With the burgeoning of Jew- 
ish studies programs in U.S. universities during the 1950s and 
1960s, Dropsie found that with its limited resources it could 
not compete with the larger and well-endowed universities. By 
the early 1980s it appeared that the college would eventually 
be forced to close. An attempt at a revival was made in 1981 
with the appointment of David Goldenberg to the presidency 
of the institution. Goldenberg, a recent Dropsie graduate and 
then faculty member, rebuilt the faculty with young promising 
scholars, revived the languishing Jewish Quarterly Review, at- 
tracted funding for the conservation of genizah manuscripts, 
and hired professional library staff to convert the collection 
to the Library of Congress cataloguing system and provide 
online access to the library’s holdings. However, the general 
financial situation of the College did not much improve and, 
finally, in 1986 the Dropsie closed. 

By this time, Albert J. Wood, a member of the Board of 
Trustees, had induced the American Jewish philanthropist and 
former ambassador to Great Britain, Walter H. Annenberg, to 
become involved with Dropsie’s future. Wood saw that while 
a small graduate school was no longer feasible, a postdoctoral 
research center in Jewish studies would fill a need. Annenberg 
embraced the plan, funded the construction of a new build- 
ing near historic Independence Hall in Philadelphia, and sup- 
plied the new institution’s annual budget. Thus Dropsie was 
transformed into the Annenberg Research Institute for Judaic 
and Near Eastern Studies. Under its first president, Bernard 
Lewis, the scholar of Islamic studies, the Institute opened it 
doors in 1988 with an annual program of invited scholars from 
throughout the world to work on various themes in Jewish and 
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related studies. This program continues today as the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania's Center for Judaic Studies. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Neuman, Landmarks and Goals (1953), 
255-356, passim; idem, in: Seventy-fifth Anniversary. 
[Meir Ben-Horin / David M. Goldenberg (2"4 ed.)] 


DROSDOFF, MATTHEW (1908-1998), U.S. soil chem- 
ist. Born in Chicago, Drosdoff received his Ph.D. in soil sci- 
ence from the University of Wisconsin at Madison in 1934. 
He joined the U.S. Department of Agriculture and was ad- 
viser on mineral nutrition and coffee production to Colom- 
bia (1951-53), soils adviser to Bolivia (1954), soils adviser to 
Peru (1955-60), and chief of the Agricultural Division of the 
U.S. Agency for International Development (Arp) in Vietnam 
(1960-64). From 1964 to 1966 he was the administrator of the 
International Agricultural Development Service, and in 1966 
he became professor of soil science at Cornell University, re- 
maining emeritus professor until his death. 

Drosdoff was active in Bnai Brith in various capacities 
and from 1944 to 1947 was director of the Hillel Foundation 
at the University of Florida. 

Many of Drosdoff’s contributions to scientific journals 
were concerned with foliar analysis of tropical tree crops. 
Other topics were soil composition, genesis and morphology, 
colloidal clays, soil surveys, and agricultural development gen- 
erally. He was a fellow of the American Society of Agronomy 
and was honored with its international award for his many 
overseas services to the U.S. government. 


[Samuel Aaron Miller / Ruth Rossing (2"4 ed.)] 


DRUCKER, DANIEL CHARLES (1918-2001), U.S. struc- 
tural engineer. Drucker was born in New York and studied en- 
gineering as an undergraduate and postgraduate at Columbia 
University, where he obtained his Ph.D. in 1940. He taught at 
Cornell University in 1940-43 before serving in the U.S. Army 
Air Corps, after which he joined Brown University in 1946, 
becoming professor in 1950. He was Dean of Engineering at 
the University of Illinois in 1968-83. His main interests were 
the theory of plasticity and its application to designing metal 
structures. He introduced the universally accepted concept of 
material stability termed “Drucker’s stability postulate” which 
governs the plastic behavior of metals in response to strain and 
has wide academic and practical applications. Among many 
honors and awards he received the National Medal of Science 
(1980) and was the first recipient of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers’ Daniel C. Drucker Medal bestowed for 
outstanding contributions to mechanical engineering (1998). 
While at Brown University, he was active in the Providence, 
Rhode Island, Jewish community. 

[Michael Denman (2" ed.)] 


°DRUMONT, EDOUARD-ADOLPHE (1844-1917), leader 
of the antisemitic movement in France. Originally holding 
strongly leftist opinions, while still an unknown journalist 
Drumont contributed to a number of publications, including 
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La Liberté owned by the Jewish Saint-Simonist, Isaac *Péreire. 
In the 1880s, however, Drumont’s views changed and he be- 
came associated with the activities of ultra-Catholic circles, 
although adhering to certain remnants of his radical social 
philosophy. It was on this foundation that he developed a ra- 
bid antisemitism, which became his consuming passion. His 
book La France juive, first published in 1886, describes France 
as subjugated to the Jews in the political, economic, social, 
and cultural spheres; in a short time it ran to over a hundred 
editions. Drumont continued his anti-Jewish propaganda in 
further books. In 1889 he founded the Antisemitic League 
(see *Antisemitic Political Parties and Organizations) and 
La Libre Parole whose policy veered between the Catholic 
right and social radicalism, but was invariably violently an- 
tisemitic in tone. Drumont and his paper had a considerable 
share in exacerbating the *Dreyfus Affair. In 1898 Drumont 
was elected to the chamber of deputies, but after the victory 
of Dreyfus’ supporters he was not returned a second time; in 
1909 his application for membership of the French Academy 
was rejected. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Daudet, Les oeuvres dans les hommes 
(1922); I. Schapira, Der Anti-semitismus in der franzoesischen Lit- 
eratur: Eduard Drumont und seine Quellen (1927); G. Bernanos, La 
Grande peur des bien-pensants (1931); R.F. Byrnes, Anti-semitism in 
Modern France (1950); Dictionnaire de biographie francaise, 11 (1967), 
852-4. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Winock, Edouard Drumont et 
Cie: antisémitisme et fascisme en France (1982); F. Busi, The Pope of 
Antisemitism: The Career and Legacy of Edouard-Adolphe Drumont 


(1986). 
[Moshe Catane] 


DRUNKENNESS (Heb. ]173¥, shikkaron). 


In the Bible 
Biblical, apocryphal, and ancient Near Eastern references 
make it clear that, far from being condemned, the use of al- 
coholic beverages was regarded by Jews and others as a nec- 
essary (Ecclus. 39:26; Pritchard, Texts, 598, line 89; 602, line 
32) and distinctive (Ps. 104:15; Pritchard, Texts, 77¢, line 12ff.) 
feature of human life. A feast was inconceivable without wine, 
and Proverbs 9:1ff. speaks of Wisdom personified offering 
food and wine. Indeed, complete abstinence was associated 
with a turning away from civilization (Jer. 35; see *Rechabites). 
Likewise, the *Nazirite avoidance of alcohol is of a piece with 
their refraining from cutting the hair and from participating 
in the burial of the dead, two other hallmarks of civilization 
(Numbers 6). *Wine was valued for bringing joy and banish- 
ing sorrow (Judg. 9:13; Ps. 104:15; cf. Pritchard, loc. cit., line 
21; Prov. 31:6-7; Eccles. 10:19; Ecclus. 31:27—28; 40:20) and was 
used cultically in libations (Ex. 30:40-41) and the festive sacral 
meal (Deut. 14:26). 

Intoxication, however, was deprecated (cf. Ecclus. 31:25- 
31; 39:27), both in the cult - in keeping with the biblical re- 
jection of the Dionysiac element of other ancient religions 
(Lev. 10:8-11; 1 Sam. 1:13-16; Ezek. 44:21) — and in daily life. 
Wisdom literature warns that drunkenness brings poverty, 
woes, quarrels, wounds, strange visions, etc. (Prov. 20:1; 21:17; 
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23:19-21:29-35; 31:4-5; cf. 1 Esd. 3:19-24) and causes kings to 
err in judgment (Prov. 31:4-5; cf. Lev. 10:8-11 (priests); Isa. 28:7 
(priest and prophet)). Several narratives depict the disgrace 
and sometimes death of drunkards (Noah, Gen. 9:20-27; Lot, 
Gen. 19:31-38; Nabal, 1 Sam. 25:36; Amnon, II Sam. 13:28-29; 
Elah, 1 Kings 16:9; Ben-Hadad, 1 Kings 20:16; Ahasuerus, 
Esth. 1:10; cf. Holofernes, Judith 13:2). The prophets frequently 
condemn drunkenness, particularly among the wealthy and 
the leaders (Isa. 28:1ff.; 56:11-12; cf. Prov. 31:4-5), associat- 
ing it with moral insensitivity (Isa. 5:11-12, 22-23; Amos 2:8), 
licentiousness (Hos. 4:11-12, 18), and forgetting God (Hos. 
4:11-12; cf. Job 1:4-5). Drunkenness and gluttony are among 
the charges against the insubordinate son (Deut. 21:20). How- 
ever, Isaiah 51:17-18, like the Ugaritic Aqhat epic (in Pritchard, 
Texts, 150b, line 32-33), reflects a view that filial duties include 
helping a parent made unsteady by alcohol to walk. The occa- 
sion of drunkenness might be private drinking (Noah, Lot) or 
group celebration (Nabal, Amnon, Ben-Hadad, Ahasuerus), 
including carousing on religious festivals (Hos. 4:11ff.). Drink- 
ing songs and music are mentioned at such celebrations (Isa. 
24:7-9; Amos 6:5-6; Ps. 69:13). One type of gathering that 
appears, especially in the light of extra - and post - biblical 
attestations, to have been conducive to drunkenness is the 
marzeah, referring at times to a joyous banquet (Amos 6:7), 
at others to a mourning meal (Jer. 16:5) 


[Jeffrey Howard Tigay] 


In the Talmud 

Basing himself on the fact that the death of Nadab and Abihu 
is followed by the injunction against priests drinking wine or 
strong drink when officiating, R. Simeon attributes their death 
to the fact that they entered the sanctuary while in a state of 
intoxication (Lev. R. 12:1). Judges must not render decisions af- 
ter drinking wine (Er. 64a). Asa result, judges were forbidden 
to eat dates because of their possible intoxicating effects (Ket. 
10b). The judges of the *Sanhedrin had to abstain from wine 
during the entire hearing of a capital case (Sanh. 5:1; Sanh. 
42a). The criterion for drunkenness is whether the person af- 
fected is capable of addressing himself properly to a king. A 
quarter of a “log” (approx. 3.2 0z., 100 milliliters) of wine was 
regarded as sufficient to cause intoxication, but it was not a 
rigid rule. If he later walked a mil (approx. 3,300 ft., 1,100 me- 
ters) or slept, a drunken person was considered sober, unless 
he drank strong Italian wine, in which case he must walk at 
least three mils (Er. 64a—b). A drunken person is forbidden to 
conduct a service. Based upon High Priest Eli’s reprimand of 
Hannah (1 Sam. 1:13-15), the Talmud lays down that if a per- 
son prays in a state of drunkenness, his prayer is an abomi- 
nation (Ber. 31b). A person under the influence of alcohol is 
legally responsible for his actions unless he has reached the 
state of oblivion attributed to Lot (cf. Gen. 19:31-36; Er. 65a). 
The Bible adopted an ambivalent attitude toward wine, and 
there are several statements in the Talmud concerning the vir- 
tues of wine and its beneficial effects on health (cf. Er. 65a-b). 
There are many traditions that relate to the negative effects of 
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drink on everyday life. One example that may be cited is the 
legend that when Noah was about to plant his vineyard, Sa- 
tan buried in the soil carcasses of a sheep, a lion, a pig, and 
a monkey. As a result when a person indulges mildly he be- 
comes sheepish, further indulging makes him feel like a lion. 
Overindulgence causes him to befoul himself like a pig, and 
when he becomes roaring drunk he literally “makes a mon- 
key of himself” (Tanh., Noah, 14). In one chapter of the Mi- 
drash (Lev. R. 12:1) there are three statements with regard to 
drunkenness. One interprets Proverbs 23:31 homiletically to 
mean that “while the drunkard has his eyes on the cup, the 
publican has his eyes on his pocket.’ The second tells of the 
despairing attempt on the part of the sons of a drunken ad- 
dict to rid him of his vice, while the third is an account of a 
drunkard who was determined to make up the absence of one 
bottle from his daily quota of 12. Some scholars have assumed 
that drunkenness was not a serious problem in the talmudic 
period, and so have understood these traditions to reflect a 
lighthearted, almost jocular attitude toward the phenomenon. 
Others have suggested that these traditions may reflect not 
the rarity of drunkenness, but rather its frequency. While the 
Talmud states a positive injunction that a person shall get so 
drunk on *Purim that he cannot distinguish between “Blessed 
be Mordecai” and “Cursed be Haman; the disastrous results 
of an actual incident in which two famous amoraim, Rabbah 
and R. Zera, were involved (Meg. 7b), would seem to repre- 
sent a serious criticism of this tradition. As a result, later rab- 
binic authorities were at pains to point out that this talmudic 
permissibility was not to be taken literally. 


[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz / Stephen G. Wald (24 ed.)] 


Modern Times 
Interest in contemporary drinking among Jews stems from 
the mystery of drinking not being a problem. Writers in many 
countries during recent centuries have commented on the 
comparative sobriety of the Jews. Multinational statistics of 
arrests for drunkenness, incidences of alcoholic psychosis, and 
alcoholic admissions to hospitals have consistently revealed 
a marked underrepresentation of Jews. From the 1940s, so- 
cial scientists in the United States have systematically studied 
drinking patterns of Jewish youth and adults. The consistent 
finding has been that proportionately more Jews than other 
ethnic or religious segments of the population drink wine, 
beer, or spirits, but proportionately fewer Jews are heavy 
drinkers or alcoholics. Sophisticated socio-cultural-psycho- 
logical hypotheses, rejecting rational blame-avoidance as an 
adequate explanation, relate Jewish sobriety to the early ini- 
tiation of children in a family-centered, religiously oriented, 
moderate drinking pattern. The attitudinal values thus en- 
gendered are presumed to prevent later excess in drinking. 
An alternative but untested hypothesis proposes a genetic 
immunity to alcoholism. 

Leading studies through the late 1960s suggested that the 
more acculturated Jewish youth tended to adopt the drink- 
ing patterns of the general population. Thus the frequency of 
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drinking was highest among Jews whose religious orientation 
is Orthodox, lower among those whose orientation is Con- 
servative, lower still among the Reform, and lowest among 
the secular, i.e., those who deny any feeling of religious asso- 
ciation. But the frequency of drinking large amounts on an 
occasion, of getting drunk, or of getting into trouble on ac- 
count of drinking ran in the opposite direction, from highest 
among the secular to lowest among the Orthodox. This sug- 
gested to some sociologists that alcoholism among Jews may 
increase as acculturation proceeded. But two antithetic find- 
ings reported that Jews who ostensively drink in the accultur- 
ated style consider themselves to have overindulged or “been 
drunk” after substantially smaller quantities than non-Jews; 
and the acculturated drinking style tends to be abandoned 
on settling down and starting to raise children. Only in the 
United States has Jewish drinking been studied extensively and 
systematically, but observers in many countries continue to 
report the pattern of sobriety. Some theorists speculated that 
the pattern may change in a Jewish state and, that drunken- 
ness is more common among some Eastern Jews than among 
Westerners. However, although statistics on admission of al- 
coholics to mental hospitals in Israel in former years are not 
known, in 1966 78 new cases were admitted (2% of all new 
cases; in some countries alcoholism accounts for up to 25% 
of admissions to mental hospitals). The total admission of al- 
coholics was 154 in 1966 (2% of all admissions); and during a 
six-year period, only 23 deaths were attributed to alcoholism 
or its complications. Recent data on Jews in the United States 
are not available, but in New York State in 1950 0.2% of new 
cases were alcoholics. There was some evidence of greater al- 
coholic indulgence by Oriental-born Jews in Israel (but not in 
those of Oriental descent). Asian and African-born male Jews 
had twice the rate of first admission for alcoholism to mental 
hospitals than European-born men did. Israel-born Jews, of 
whatever descent, had only a third of the rate of the European- 
born. The rates in women of all origin groups were negligible. 
Thus there were no signs at the time of serious alcohol prob- 
lems developing in Israel. However, with the development of 
a “pub” and “disco” culture among Israeli youth through the 
1980s and 1990s and the influx of immigrants from the former 
Soviet Union with its more marked drinking tradition, not to 
mention growing disaffection in the economic underbelly of 
Israeli society, drinking has come to be perceived as more of 
a problem, though still not reaching the proportions charac- 
teristic of other societies. 
[Mark Keller] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: IN THE BIBLE: Kaufmann Y., Religion, 
321, 374; B. Porten, Archives from Elephantine (1968), 179-86; G.R. 
Driver, in: Words and Meanings, Essays... D.W. Thomas (1968), 
47-67; L. Milano (ed.), Drinking in Ancient Societies (1994). MODERN 
TIMES: D. Cahalan, I. Cisin and H.R. Crossley, American Drink- 
ing Practices (1970); V. Efron and M. Keller, Selected Statistical Ta- 
bles on the Consumption of Alcohol and on Alcoholism (1963); Keller, 
in: British Journal of Addiction, 64 (1969); King, in: Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Studies on Alcohol, 22 (1961), 321; Knupfer and Room, ibid., 
28 (1967), 676; C.R. Snyder, Alcohol and the Jews (1958); Shuval 
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DRUSILLA (b. 38 c.£.), daughter of *Agrippa 1 and *Cypros. 
Drusilla had been promised in marriage by her father to Epi- 
phanes, son of King Antiochus of Commagene. The agreement 
was canceled, however, when Epiphanes refused to convert to 
Judaism, after originally agreeing to do so. Drusilla was later 
married by her brother *Agrippa 11 to Azizus, king of Emesa, 
who had consented to be circumcised. Shortly afterward, a 
Jewish magician from Cyprus persuaded Drusilla to leave 
her husband and marry his friend *Felix, the procurator of 
Judea. Out of this marriage a son was born, named Agrippa. 
Josephus alludes to the disappearance of this son and his wife 
during the eruption of Vesuvius in 79 C.E. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Wars, 2:220; Jos., Ant., 18:1323 19:354—-5; 
20:139-44; Acts 24:24; Schuerer, Hist, 573. 
[Isaiah Gafni] 


°DRUSIUS (Van Der Driesche), JOHANN CLEMENS 
(1550-1616), Dutch theologian, Hebraist, and Bible scholar. 
A native of Oudenarde (East Flanders), he was professor of 
Oriental languages at Oxford (from 1572) and later in Leiden, 
Ghent, and Franeker. Drusius wrote several books on He- 
brew grammar, including Alphabetum ebraicum vetus (1587) 
and Grammatica linguae sanctae nova (1612). He also edited 
Elijah *Levita’s Hebrew- Yiddish dictionary, Shemot Devarim 
(Nomenclator Eliae Levitae, 1652), adding to it the Arabic; his 
son Johann added the Greek. He wrote several works of bib- 
lical exegesis. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Gesch, 11; Steinschneider, Handbuch 
s.v.; Steinschneider, Cat Bod, 895, no. 4877; Abel Curiandez, Vita 
Joannis Drusii (1618). 


DRUYA (Pol. Druja), town in Molodechno district, Belarus. 
The Jewish community is mentioned in the late 16" century. 
Many Jews there were occupied in the local soap industry and 
others traded in farm products, like flax, grain, and hides. 
They dominated trade. In the late 18" century a beautiful syn- 
agogue was constructed. The community numbered 1,305 in 
1766; 2,366 in 1847; 3,006 in 1897 (out of a total population of 
45742); 1,011 (41%) in 1921; and 1,800 in 1925. The author Al- 
ter *Druyanow was born in Druya. After ww1, Jewish mer- 
chants resumed their trade in agricultural products; others 
were artisans. The center of cultural life was the Bund-domi- 


nated Yiddish school. 
[Shmuel Spector (274 ed.)] 


Holocaust Period 

On the eve of World War 11 the Jewish population of Druya 
numbered about 1,500. Between October 1939 and June 1941 
Druya was occupied by the Soviets. On July 6, 1941, after the 
outbreak of the German-Soviet war, the Germans entered the 
town. During the first days of the war many people accused of 
allegiance to the Soviets were killed. In April 1942 two ghettos 
were created, one for workers, the second for non-workers. On 
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July 2, 1942, the Germans surrounded the ghettos in order to 
liquidate them. The inhabitants tried to break out and some 
groups succeeded in reaching the forests. In order to prevent 
a mass escape, the Germans shot at Jews and set the ghettos 
aflame. Some of those who escaped to the forest joined the 
partisans around the village of Balnia and participated in ac- 
tivities against the Germans. About 50-60 persons survived. 


[Aharon Weiss] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Schipper, Dzieje handlu zydowskiego na 
ziemach polskich (1937), index; B. Wasiutinski, Ludnos¢ zydowska w 
Polsce... (1930), 84; O. Hedemann, Dzisna i Druja (1934); A. Druy- 
anow, in: Reshumot, 1 (1925), 437-49; Yad Vashem Archives. 


DRUYANOW, ALTER (Asher, Avraham Abba; 1870-1938), 
Hebrew writer, editor, and Zionist leader. Born in Druya, in 
the district of Vilna, he studied at the Volozhin yeshivah in 
his youth and then turned to commerce. In 1890 he published 
his first essay in Ha-Meliz, under the pen name “Alef, Beit, 
Gimmel, Dalet;’ and from then on was a frequent contributor 
to the Hebrew press (Mi-Mizrah u-mi-Maarav; Ha-Shiloah, 
etc.), using various pen names. From 1900 to 1905 he was the 
secretary of the Committee for the Settlement of Erez Israel 
in Odessa. In 1906 he immigrated to Palestine, but returned 
to Russia in 1909 and until 1914 was editor of Ha-Olam, the 
official organ of the World Zionist Organization. In 1921 he 
settled permanently in Palestine. Together with *Bialik and 
*Ravnitzky, he edited the first four volumes of Reshumot, a 
periodical devoted to the study of folklore (1919-26). His lit- 
erary work includes Zionist articles, descriptive writing, and 
literary criticism. He is best remembered for two compila- 
tions: Ketavim le-Toledot Hibbat Ziyyon ve-Yishuv Erez Yisrael 
(“Writings on the History of Hibbat Zion and the Settlement 
of Palestine,” 3 vols., 1919-32 (re-edited by Shulamit Laskov, 
1982)) and Sefer ha-Bedihah ve-ha-Hiddud (“The Book of Jokes 
and Witticisms,” enlarged 3-vol. edition, 1935-38), a collection 
of Jewish folk humor with notes on the origin and history of 
the contents. A two-volume selection of his essays was pub- 
lished in 1943-45. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Fichmann, Be-Terem Aviv (1959), 371-63 
Kressel, Leksikon, 1 (1965), 564; ABGD: Yad la-Kore, 9 (1968), 116-8, 
a bibliography. 


DRZEWIECKI, HENRYK (Hercel Rosenbaum; 1902-1937), 
Polish novelist and critic. An avowed Communist, Drzew- 
iecki wrote essays and reviews advocating revolution in or- 
der to abolish Poland’s economic misery. His controversial 
novel Kwasniacy (1934) greatly influenced Polish proletarian 
literature and the writer only escaped imprisonment by flee- 
ing first to Paris and then to the U.S.S.R. He was executed 
during the Stalinist purges of the late 1930s. He was rehabili- 
tated in 1956. 


DUALISM, the religious or philosophical doctrine which 


holds that reality consists, or is the outcome, of two ultimate 
principles which cannot be reduced to one more ultimate 
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first cause. Dualistic systems have appeared in philosophical 
(metaphysical) as well as moral forms, both of which have 
exerted considerable influence on the history of religions, in- 
cluding the history of Judaism. 


Philosophical Dualism 

In the history of Western thought, philosophical dualism goes 
back to *Platonism and *neoplatonism which developed and 
spread the idea of an opposition between spirit and matter, 
spirit being the higher, purer, and eternal principle, whereas 
matter was the lower and imperfect form of being, subject to 
change and corruption. Applied to the understanding of the 
nature of man, this meant that man was composed of a lower, 
material part (the body), and a higher, spiritual part (the soul). 
This dualism could, and not infrequently did, lead to a con- 
tempt for the body and for “this world” in general, and en- 
couraged a moral outlook which held *asceticism (or, in its 
more extreme forms, total renunciation of the world) to be 
the way by which the soul could liberate itself from the hold 
of the body and, purifying itself of the bodily passions, ren- 
der itself worthy again of returning to its celestial and spiri- 
tual home. This view exerted considerable influence on Jew- 
ish thinking in the Hellenistic period (see *Philo) and in the 
philosophy and *Musar literature of the middle ages, though 
its more radical forms were partly inhibited by the rabbinic 
tradition which considered the physical universe and its en- 
joyment as essentially good, provided they were hallowed in 
the service of God. 


Moral Dualism 

Although moral dualism generally tended to express itself in 
the forms of a thoroughgoing metaphysical dualism, the term 
is justified inasmuch as it reflects the basic doctrine that good 
and evil were the outcome or product of two distinct and ul- 
timate first causes. The best known form of this dualism is 
the ancient religion of Persia (Zoroastrianism), according 
to which history is a cosmic struggle between the powers of 
good, ie., light, and evil, ie., darkness. This system has the 
logical advantage of accounting for evil in terms of a sepa- 
rate, independent principle, and thus exonerating the “good” 
creator and God from responsibility for the existence, in the 
world, of evil and sin. On the other hand it raises many other 
problems and was unacceptable to any form of *monotheism. 
Some commentators see in the declaration that God “formed 
the light and created darkness, is the maker of peace and the 
creator of evil” (Isa. 45:7) the prophet’s polemic against this 
dualism (a polemic, the harshness of which is mitigated by 
the wording in which this verse appears in the daily morning 
prayer: “the maker of peace and creator of all” Hertz, Prayer 
109). The two types of “philosophical” and “moral” dualism 
were capable of fusing and merging in various combinations. 
The body, matter, and “this world” could become identified, 
or at least associated, with darkness and evil, and the soul, 
with goodness and light. Another pair of opposites, “spirit” 
and “flesh,” though not identical with Platonic dualism, was 
yet sufficiently similar to combine with it in various ways. It 
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is this dualism which underlies the theology and anthropol- 
ogy of the *Dead Sea (*Qumran) sect, and of the epistles of 
Paul in the New Testament. *Gnosticism presents a peculiar 
combination of the two types of dualism: this world and our 
bodily existence, being characterized by evil, are the work of 
a lower, imperfect deity (the “demiurge” or creator), above 
whom there is a completely distinct, more transcendent and 
spiritual, good and “true” god. This higher deity intervenes 
and “saves” the elect from the power of the evil creator who 
holds them imprisoned in matter and in this world. Some of 
the gnostic sects equated this lower and evil demiurge with the 
god of the Hebrew Bible, i-e., with the Jewish God and giver 
of the law. Gnostic dualism has therefore been described as a 
metaphysical antisemitism. The gnostic rejection of creation 
and the cosmos, as well as of the biblical law, as the work of 
a lower, evil, or at least imperfect, power led in some cases to 
manifestations of *antinomianism, and in others to a very rig- 
orous asceticism and rejection of this world. 


Dualism in Jewish History 

Whether or not Isaiah 45:7 is a polemical reference to Per- 
sian dualism (see above), it is evident that dualistic tenden- 
cies asserted themselves in the Second Temple period and in 
the first centuries of the common era. These were of a neo- 
platonic, later also of a gnostic, character. In a general way it 
can be said that apart from the “heretical” dualistic doctrines 
of some gnostic sectarians (see *Minim), Judaism could ac- 
commodate a “mitigated dualism,” i.e., doctrines and attitudes 
which express metaphysical or moral contrasts in a dualistic 
manner, but without attributing to them an ultimate character 
or calling in question the sovereignty of the one omnipotent 
and good Creator God. This mitigated dualism can be found 
in some of the biblical *Apocrypha (e.g., *Jubilees or the Testa- 
ments of the *Patriarchs) and especially in the writings of the 
Dead Sea sect, whose doctrines of the spirit and the flesh, of 
the spirits (or angels), of purity and impurity, i.e., of light and 
darkness, come as near to a dualistic system as Judaism could 
tolerate. Yet even these beliefs can be characterized as a “du- 
alism under God,’ since the spirits of light and darkness were 
held to exist through God’s inscrutable will and to be subject 
to him. The Platonic dualistic spirit-matter (i-e., the realm of 
ideas as against the material world) penetrated rabbinic Juda- 
ism in the form of the soul-body dualism (cf. Plato’s Phaedo, 
67), and the belief in the preexistence of the soul. The doc- 
trine of the immortality of the (spiritual) soul reflects, in this 
respect, a more dualistic anthropology than the doctrine of 
the resurrection of the body (see *Eschatology, Immortality of 
*Soul, *Resurrection). Rabbinic theology in general tended to 
reject or at least to mitigate dualistic tendencies. Thus the doc- 
trine of the good and evil yezer (see Good and Evil *Inclina- 
tion) is a transposition onto a more psychological (and hence 
theologically more harmless) level of what, for the Qumran 
covenanters and others, were metaphysical opposites. Tal- 
mudic literature has many polemical references to those who 
believe in shetei reshuyyot (“two powers”). Other polemical 
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references are directed at the gnostic distinction between the 
supreme God on the one hand, and the Creator-Lawgiver on 
the other. Thus the kofer ba-ikkar (one who denies the essence 
of the faith) is said to be one who denies his creator and the 
giver of the Law (cf. Tosef. Shav. 3:7). 


Dualism in Jewish Mysticism 

The esoteric discipline and ecstatic visionary practices of the 
early *Merkabah mystics, while exhibiting certain gnostic 
traits, certainly did not share the basic dualism of the great 
gnostic systems. Dualistic elements, however, were not absent, 
as, e.g., in the doctrine of *Metatron (originally Javel) as the 
“lesser YHWH.” In fact, the term yozer bereshit (“Creator”) was 
deprived of any possible gnostic connotation by being used, in 
the *Shi ur Komah literature, for the manifestation of God on 
the Throne of Glory. Another kind of dualism is involved in 
the radical distinction made by the kabbalists between the hid- 
den, inaccessible deus absconditus (the Ein Sof), and the god- 
head as manifested in the *Sefirot. The latter two are occasion- 
ally described in a dualistic manner (right-left, male-female), 
but the essential point of the kabbalists was precisely the ulti- 
mate mystical unity behind the multiple manifestations. 

The dualistic tendency is, perhaps, most marked in the 
kabbalistic treatment of the problem of evil. The profound 
sense of the reality of evil brought many kabbalists to posit a 
realm of the demonic, the sitra ahra (or “azilut of the left”), a 
kind of negative mirror image of the “side of holiness” with 
which it was locked in combat. Nevertheless, here too it is nec- 
essary to distinguish between dualistic tendency and dualis- 
tic theory. It is precisely because kabbalistic doctrine does not 
know an ultimate dualism, that it is forced to seek the origin 
of the demonic realm of the kelippot somewhere in the sphere 
of divine emanation - whether in the sefirah gevurah (din) or 
(as in Lurianic kabbalism) in even more hidden aspects of the 
godhead. More than anything else, it is this awareness of the 
reality of evil, coupled with an essentially monotheistic rather 
than dualistic theology of the Zoroastrian type, which gives 
kabbalistic speculation such an audacious and indeed all but 
“heretical” quality. In medieval philosophy, the solution pro- 
posed for the problem of evil and its possible dualistic impli- 
cations was the theory that evil had no substantial existence of 
its own but was a negation of good, even as darkness was the 
absence of light (cf. *Maimonides, Guide, 3:8; see also *Good 
and Evil). The first Jewish philosopher to argue systematically 
and at length against dualistic notions was *Saadiah Gaon in 
his Beliefs and Opinions (treatise 2). 


Prophetic Dualism 

While Judaism can thus be said to have been consistently 
anti-dualistic in the sense of recognizing only one ultimate 
cause and source of all being - including the opposites char- 
acteristic of being - there is another sense in which biblical 
and prophetic religion can be said to be dualistic. It assumes 
a radical distinction between the absolute being of God and 
the contingent being of all other (i-e., created) things. Contact 
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and communion with God is possible in love, obedience, or 
mystical contemplation, but no identity of the creature with 
the creator is possible. Systems of thought which assert that 
all being is ultimately one and that the duality of God and the 
world (or God and the soul) can be transcended in a more pro- 
found unity have not been able to maintain themselves in any 
significant measure in Judaism. Pantheism and other forms of 
metaphysical or mystical monism (see *God, Conceptions of) 
have never been dominant Jewish philosophies. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Pétrement, Le dualisme chez Platon, les 
gnostiques et les manichéens (1947); Guttmann, Philosophies, index; D. 
Flusser, in: Scripta Hierosolymitana, 4 (1958), 215-66; G.R. Driver, The 
Judean Scrolls (1965), 550-62; A.C. Leaney, The Rule of Qumran and 
its Meaning (1966), index; M. Burrows, More Light on the Dead Sea 
Scrolls (1958), index; I. Tishby, Mishnat ha-Zohar, 1 (1949), 285-343. 


[R.J. Zwi Werblowsky] 


°DU BARTAS, GUILLAUME DE SALLUSTE (1544-1590), 
French poet and diplomat. Du Bartas served Henry of Navarre 
as ambassador to England and Scotland. A Gascon Protestant, 
he opposed the paganism of the Pléiade group of poets and 
wrote baroque verse imbued with the spirit of the Bible. Judith 
(1573) commemorates the apocryphal Jewish heroine. The epic 
La Semaine (1578), which retells the Creation story of Genesis, 
and its sequel, La Seconde Semaine (begun in 1584, but never 
completed), set out to unfold the history of mankind to the 
beginning of the Christian era. The Semaines are outstanding 
for their lofty tone and moral purpose, though the style and 
imagery are often grotesque. Their encyclopedic conception 
betrays the influence of Du Bartas’ erudite contemporary, Guy 
*Le Févre de la Boderie. Du Bartas’ Hebrew scholarship may 
have been modest but his respect for and interest in Hebrew 
studies and the *Kabbalah (typical of the French humanists) 
may be deduced from the lengthy “Hommage au langage heb- 
rieu” in the Seconde Semaine. Du Bartas made a powerful im- 
pression in the 16" and 17 centuries and probably influenced 
Hugo, as well as Milton and Goethe, in translation. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: U.T. Holmes (ed.), Works of Guillaume De 
Salluste Sieur Du Bartas (1935-40); A.M. Schmidt, Poésie scientifique 
en France au 16é siécle (1938), 247-69; FE. Secret, in: Studi francesi, 7 


(1959), 1-11. 
[Godfrey Edmond Silverman] 


DUBERMAN, MARTIN B. (1930— ), U.S. historian and 
playwright. Duberman, who was born in New York City, en- 
tered Yale University in 1948 and received his M.A. and Ph.D. 
from Harvard University. From 1957 to 1961, he was history 
instructor at Yale. He then became an assistant professor at 
Princeton University and full professor in 1967. Duberman’s 
research centered on the “middle period” of American history, 
with special attention given to the Civil War and Reconstruc- 
tion, American radicalism, and intellectual history. His pub- 
lications include Charles Francis Adams, 1807-86 (1961) and 
James Russell Lowell (1966). Duberman, himself an advocate 
of dissent and deeply concerned with the advancement of hu- 
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man rights, edited Antislavery Vanguard: New Essays on the 
Abolitionists (1965). He also wrote a number of plays, nota- 
bly In White America (1964), a documentary on the Ameri- 
can black. 

After exposing glaring instances of homophobia in his 
history Black Mountain: An Exploration of Community (1971), 
Duberman himself became the target of homophobic attacks 
from his academic peers. Subsequently, he became involved in 
gay activism on academic, public, and private levels. With fel- 
low gay scholars, he founded the Gay Academic Union (1973) 
and joined the National Gay and Lesbian Task Force. 

In 1971, Duberman resigned from Princeton to become 
Distinguished Professor of History in the field of gay and les- 
bian studies at Lehman College, the City University of New 
York (cuNy), where he continued to teach. He was the founder 
and first executive director of the Center for Lesbian and Gay 
Studies (CLAGs) at cuny. The Martin Duberman Fellowship 
is a CLAGS endowment awarded to a senior scholar (tenured 
university professor or advanced independent scholar) from 
any country doing scholarly research on the lesbian/gay/bi- 
sexual/transgender/queer (LGBTQ) experience. 

Other publications by Duberman include The Uncom- 
pleted Past (1969), The Memory Bank (1970), Visions of Ker- 
ouac: A Play (1977), About Time: Exploring the Gay Past (1986), 
Paul Robeson (1989), Hidden from History: Reclaiming the Gay 
and Lesbian Past (1989), Cures: A Gay Man's Odyssey (1991), 
Mother Earth: An Epic Play on the Life of Emma Goldman 
(1991), Stonewall (1993), Midlife Queer: Autobiography of a 
Decade, 1971-1981 (1996), A Queer World: The Center for Les- 
bian and Gay Studies Reader (1997), Left Out: The Politics of 
Exclusion: Essays 1964-2002 (2002), and the novel Haymar- 
ket (2003). 


[Mark D. Hirsch / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


DUBIN, MORDECAI (1889-1956), *Agudat Israel leader in 
Latvia. Dubin represented his movement in the Latvian houses 
of representatives (1919-34). From 1920 until 1940 he was also 
the chairman of the Jewish community in Riga. He acquired 
a reputation among all sectors of the Jewish population as a 
negotiator and mediator (shtadlan) with the government on 
Jewish public matters and particularly for Jewish individual 
needs. An adherent of *Chabad Hasidism, in 1927 he played 
a decisive part in obtaining permission for Joseph Isaac *Sch- 
neersohn (the “Lubavitcher rabbi”) to leave the Soviet Union. 
Even after the liquidation of the democratic regime in Latvia, 
Dubin, who was personally close to the dictator Ulmanis, con- 
tinued to intercede with the government to obtain alleviation 
of anti-Jewish economic measures. With the incorporation of 
Latvia into the Soviet Union in June 1940, Dubin was arrested 
with other communal leaders and deported. He was released 
in 1942 and subsequently lived under police supervision and 
extreme poverty in Kuibyshev and Moscow. In spite of his per- 
sonal plight he succeeded in extending help to many Latvian 
Jews who passed through these cities. In 1946 he returned to 
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Riga, but was forced to leave after attacks against him were 
published in the local Communist press. Again arrested in 
1948, he died in a concentration camp near Moscow. His re- 
mains were buried in the Jewish cemetery in Malakhovka, a 
suburb of Moscow. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yahadut Latvia (1953), index; M. Bobe, in; 


He-Avar, 14 (1967), 250-61. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


DUBINSKY, DAVID (1892-1982), U.S. labor leader. Born 
in Brest-Litovsk, Belorussia, Dubinsky was brought up in the 
Polish city of Lodz, where he became a master baker and sec- 
retary of the militant Lodz Bakers Union organized by the 
*Bund. He was arrested and imprisoned for organizing strikes 
against his father’s bakery, and was exiled to Siberia in 1909 
for making inflammatory speeches. He managed to escape 
en route, however, and at the end of 1910 immigrated to the 
United States. He joined his elder brother in New York and ob- 
tained work through the International Ladies Garment Work- 
ers’ Union (ILGwv) becoming an apprentice in Cutters’ Local 
10. He devoted more of his time to the Socialist party than to 
trade union affairs until larger numbers of East European So- 
cialist Jews entered Local 10, but in 1918 he was elected to its 
executive board. In 1921 he was chosen president of the Cut- 
ters’ Local. Dubinsky also rose rapidly in the 11Gwu, where 
he joined the anti-Communist majority. He was elected to its 
general executive board in 1923. In 1928 he played a leading 
part in bringing back Benjamin *Schlesinger as a compromise 
candidate for president to avoid a split in the union, and in 
the following year was himself elected secretary-treasurer. On 
Schlesinger’s death in 1932 he became president, a position he 
held until 1966. 

During the 1930s Dubinsky dominated the 11gwu and 
was a powerful force in the American labor movement. He 
favored cooperation with the employers in rationalizing the 
complex structure of the garment industry and made his 
union a symbol of progressive unionism. In 1934 he was 
elected a vice president of the arL. Almost immediately he 
became embroiled in the controversy between the propo- 
nents of industrial unionism and the supporters of the old- 
style craft union. He played a leading part in the c1o which 
he helped to found in 1935, his union being the second larg- 
est in the country. In 1936 he resigned his vice-presidency of 
the AFL in protest against their support of the craft unions 
against the industrial unions, and persuaded the 1LGwu to 
give their backing to the latter. For two years from 1938 the 
ILGWU was isolated from the American labor movement, 
but in 1940 Dubinsky brought it back into the AFL. In his ca- 
pacity as president of the 11gwu for more than 30 years, he 
transformed the union from a struggling entity to one with 
assets in the hundreds of millions of dollars. Under his guid- 
ance, the union took on issues such as the provision of health 
insurance, severance pay, retirement benefits, and a 35-hour 
workweek. He also worked to abolish the sweatshops that were 
prevalent in the industry. 
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An influential figure in United States politics, Dubinsky 
refused to endorse Tammany Hall, New York’s political ma- 
chine, and supported Franklin D. *Roosevelt for president 
in 1932 and 1936. To this end he helped to create the Ameri- 
can Labor Party (ALP) in 1936. In 1944, when Communists 
began to dominate the Ap, he helped to form the Liberal 
Party. After World War 11 Dubinsky was one of the founders 
of the anti-Communist International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions. In 1945 he served once again as a vice presi- 
dent and member of the executive council of the AFL, even 
after it merged with the cro in 1955. Due largely to his efforts 
to eliminate corrupt union leaders, the AFL-c10 adopted the 
anti-racket codes in 1957. 

In 1969 U.S. President Lyndon Johnson awarded Dubin- 
sky the Presidential Medal of Freedom, which cited him as “a 
national leader of foresight and compassion. He has advanced 
the cause of the workingman in America - and the broader 
cause of social justice in the world, with unfailing skill and 
uncommon distinction” In 1993 Dubinsky was inducted into 
the Labor Hall of Fame. 

As a self-styled “Jewish worker,’ Dubinsky was concerned 
with the special problems facing the Jewish community as a 
consequence of events in Germany and World War 11. He was 
a member of the executive council of the Jewish Labor Com- 
mittee founded in 1933, engaged in relief efforts on behalf of 
refugees, and became a staunch supporter of Israel and in 
particular of the *Histadrut, Israels General Federation of 
Labor. A hospital in Beersheba, financed by his union, car- 
ries his name. Dubinsky wrote David Dubinsky: A Life with 
Labor (1977). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.D. Danish, The World of David Dubinsky 
(1957); J. Dewey, David Dubinsky, a Pictorial Biography (1951); C.A. 
Madison, American Labor Leaders (1962), 199-231; R. Cook, Leaders 
of Labor (1966), 102-12. 

[Melvyn Dubofsky / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


DUBISLAV, WALTER ERNST OTTO (1895-1937), Ger- 
man philosopher. Born in Berlin, he studied mathematics 
with Hilbert at Goettingen, served on the Russian front in 
World War 1, and took his degree in philosophy at Berlin after 
the war. He became professor at the Technische Hochschule 
in Berlin in 1931, and fled in 1936 to Prague. Dubislav was a 
logical positivist and conventionalist, influenced by Aristotle, 
Bolzano, and Frege. He was critical of Kant and a supporter of 
Fries, and was, with Reichenbach, a leader of the “Gesellschaft 
fuer empirische Philosophie.” Dubislav participated in Das- 
systematische Woerterbuch der Philosophie (1923) and wrote 
Ueber die Definition (1925, 1931°), Die Friessche Lehre von der 
Begruendung (1926), Die Philosophie der Mathematik in der 
Gegenwart (1932), and Naturphilosophie (1933). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: NDB, 4 (1959), 145. 
[Richard H. Popkin] 


DUBLIN, capital of the Republic of Ireland. A small Jewish 
group apparently lived there in the Middle Ages since the Ex- 
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chequer of the Jews at Westminster had an Irish branch. In 
the middle of the 17 century, some Spanish and Portuguese 
Marranos settled in the city, including Francisco and Man- 
uel Lopes Pereira and Jacome Faro. According to tradition, a 
synagogue was founded in Crane Lane around 1660. Military 
operations in Ireland after the revolution of 1689 attracted a 
few more Sephardi Jews, and the community knew a short pe- 
riod of relative prosperity. In 1718 a cemetery was purchased 
with the assistance of the London Sephardi community, which 
advanced the Dublin congregation money to meet its debts 
and lent it some scrolls of the Law. During the 18" century, 
the original Sephardi element died out, and was replaced by 
Ashkenazi immigrants. By 1791 the congregation had fallen 
into complete decay and the borrowed scrolls were returned. 
The community was revived in 1882 by East European immi- 
grants. It increased considerably with the Russo-Jewish im- 
migration at the close of the century. Many of the Jews of that 
time engaged in peddling, small business, and small financial 
transactions (moneylending and pawnbroking). In the course 
of time the Jews moved into shopkeeping, manufacturing, 
and the professions. There has been considerable emigration 
over the years, especially among the younger generation. In 
1968 the Jewish population numbered approximately 3,600 
and maintained seven synagogues (including one Progres- 
sive) with the usual congregational institutions. James Joyce’s 
Ulysses depicts certain elements of Jewish life in Dublin at the 
beginning of the century. Paradoxically, many literary visitors 
to today’s Dublin come to see the route taken on “Bloomsday” 
by James Joyce’s Leopold Bloom. Isaac *Herzog, later chief 
rabbi of Israel, was chief rabbi of Dublin 1919-36. Immanuel 
*Jakobovits was chief rabbi from 1949 and Isaac Cohen from 
1959. Robert *Briscoe was lord mayor from 1956-57 and from 
1961-62, and his son in the 1980s. In the mid-1990s the Jew- 
ish population numbered approximately 1,300. In 2004, after 
some renewed growth, it was estimated at about 1,500. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Shillman, Short History of the Jews in 
Treland (1945), passim; Shillman and Wolf, in: JHSET, 11 (1924-27), 
143-67; Huehner, ibid., 5 (1902-05), 224-42; C. Roth, Rise of Provin- 
cial Jewry (1950), 56f; L. Hyman, Jews of Ireland (1972). ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: D. Keogh, Jews in Twentieth Century Ireland (1998); 
R. Rivlin, Shalom Ireland: A Social History of the Jews in Modern Ire- 


land (2003). 
ey [Cecil Roth] 


DUBNO, city in *Volhynia, Ukraine. Jews in Dubno are 
first mentioned in documents of 1532 in connection with the 
ownership of cattle. The oldest tombstone inscription in the 
Jewish cemetery dates from 1581. At the beginning of the 17" 
century Isaiah ha-Levi *Horowitz, author of Shenei Luhot ha- 
Berit, was rabbi in Dubno. The community was represented 
on the council of the province (galil) of Volhynia (see *Coun- 
cils of the Lands). On the eve of the *Chmielnicki uprising 
there were about 2,000 Jews in Dubno. In 1648-49, most of 
the Jews were massacred because the Poles refused to permit 
them to take refuge in the fortress. According to tradition the 
graves of the martyrs were located near the eastern wall of the 
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great synagogue, where it was customary to mourn them on 
the Ninth of Av. 

The Jewish community was reestablished shortly after- 
ward under the patronage of the owners of the town, the 
princes Lubomirski, who accorded it special privileges in 1699 
and 1713. By the beginning of the 18" century Dubno had be- 
come the largest Jewish community in Volhynia, being rep- 
resented on the Council of the Four Lands and earning the 
sobriquet “Dubno the Great” (Dubno Rabbati). Its delegate, R. 
Meir ben Joel, was chosen to be head (parnas) of the Council 
of the Four Lands in the late 1750s. As many blood libels oc- 
curred then in Poland, R. Meir sent his relative R. Eliokim- 
Zelig of Yampol to the pope in Rome, to get bull against the 
libels, which he published in Latin and Polish. Jewish poll 
tax payers numbered 1,923 in 1765. The great fair of *Lvov 
was moved to Dubno between 1773 and 1793, and the city be- 
came an important commercial center. The most famous of 
the 18t+-century Jewish preachers of Lithuania, Jacob *Kranz, 
was known as the Maggid of Dubno after the city with which 
he was most closely associated. In the 19 century Haskalah 
(Enlightenment) activists like the physician and writer Reuben 
Kalischer, the lexicographer and poet Solomon *Mandelkern 
(author of a monumental Bible concordance), and the poet 
and writer Abraham Baer *Gottlober lived there. In 1780 the 
Jewish population numbered 2,325, in 1847, 6,330, and in 1897, 
7,108 (about half the total). A main occupation was dealing in 
grain and hops. During World War 1 and the civil war in Rus- 
sia (to 1921), the city changed hands a number of times and the 
community suffered extreme hardship, mainly of an economic 
nature. In March 1918 the Cossacks staged a pogrom killing 18 
Jews. While Dubno belonged to Poland (1921-39), the com- 
munity maintained many cultural institutions and there was 
an active Zionist and pioneer movement. In 1921 they num- 
bered 5,315 (total population 9,146), and in 1931, 7,364 (total 
population 12,696). 


[Yehuda Slutsky / Shmuel Spector (274 ed.)] 


Holocaust and Postwar Periods 

After the outbreak of World War 11 Dubno was occupied by 
Soviet forces (Sept. 18, 1939). The Soviet authorities liquidated 
the Jewish community institutions, made all political par- 
ties illegal, transferred Jewish welfare institutions to the mu- 
nicipality, and allowed only one Jewish activity - the public 
kitchen for refugees from the West. All Jewish economic enter- 
prises and buildings were nationalized. Jewish leaders, among 
them David Perl, president of the Zionist Organization, were 
arrested. When the German-Soviet war broke out (June 1941), 
hundreds of young Jewish men escaped from Dubno to the 
Soviet interior. After the Germans entered Dubno (June 25), 
the local Ukrainian population indulged in acts of murder 
and robbery, while the Germans extracted 100,000 rubles 
($20,000) from the Jewish community. On July 22, 1941, 80 
Jews were executed by the Nazis in the local cemetery; one 
month later 900 were killed. The Germans organized a Juden- 
rat headed by Konrad Tojbenfeld. The Jewish population was 
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conscripted for forced labor and many succumbed to the un- 
bearable conditions. The winter that followed (1941-42) was 
marked by hunger and disease, despite the attempts to pro- 
vide relief by organizing public kitchens. Two ghettoes were 
established at the beginning of April 1942, one for the work- 
ers and their families and the second for the rest of the Jews. 
On May 26-27, 1942, the Germans murdered all the Jews in 
the second ghetto, burying them in mass graves on the out- 
skirts of the city. In August 1942 Jews from the environs and 
survivors were brought to the first ghetto. On October 5, 1942, 
about 4,500 inhabitants of the ghetto were murdered. The re- 
maining 353, needed as artisans, were murdered on October 
23, 1942, and the last 14 Jews escaped. Two partisan groups 
were formed by Dubno escapees. One headed by Isaac Was- 
serman was wiped out by the Germans, the other suffered 
losses in battles and the last 16 fighters joined the Polish self- 
defense units which fought the Ukrainian upa. When the war 
was over only about 300 Jews from Dubno remained alive, in- 
cluding those who had returned from the Soviet Union. No 
Jewish community was reestablished after the war. 


[Aharon Weiss / Shmuel Spector (24 ed.)] 


Hebrew Printing 
The first Hebrew printing press was set up in Dubno in 1794 
by Jonathan b. Jacob of Wielowies, Silesia. Jonathan's partner 
was M. Piotrowsky, a non-Jew, and the business was under the 
patronage of Prince Lubomirski, the ruler of the town, whose 
escutcheon and initials appeared on the title pages. The press 
was active for nine years and produced 22 books. Another 
press was founded in 1804 by the printer Aaron b. Jonah, who 
owned a similar business in Ostrog, in partnership with Jo- 
seph b. Judah Leib. During the four years Aaron was in Dubno 
ten books were published. Dubno’s rabbi, Hayyim Mordecai 
Margolioth, established a press in 1819, printing works by his 
brother Ephraim Zalman of Brody, and a Shulhan Arukh with 
his own commentaries (Shaarei Teshuvah) and those of his 
brother (Yad Ephraim). The press was closed after a fire. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Pesis, Ir Dubno ve-Rabbaneha (1902); H.S. 
Margolies, Dubno Rabbati (1910); H.D. Friedberg, Toledot ha-Defus 
ha-Ivri be-Polanyah (19507), 119-20; A. Yaari, in: KS, 9 (1932/33), 4325 
Rivkind, ibid., 11 (1934/35), 386-7. HOLOCAUST PERIOD: M. Weisberg, 
in: Fun Letstn Khurbn, 2 (1946), 14-27; Elimelekh, in; Yalkut Volhyn, 1 
(1945), index; Fefer, ibid., index; Dubno (1966), memorial book (Heb. 
and Yid.). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: PK. 


DUBNO, SOLOMON BEN JOEL (1738-1813), Bible scholar 
and Hebrew poet. Dubno took his name from his birthplace 
in the Ukraine and studied in Lemberg (Lvov) under Solomon 
b. Moses *Chelm, whose Shaarei Neimah on the masoretic 
accents he published in 1776 with annotations and an intro- 
ductory poem (also appended to some editions of Judah Leib 
Ben-Zeev’s Talmud Leshon Ivri, 1886). From 1767 to 1772 he 
lived and studied in Amsterdam and then in Berlin, where he 
was engaged by Moses *Mendelssohn as private tutor for his 
son Joseph. On Dubnos suggestion Mendelssohn undertook 
his famous German translation of the Bible and Hebrew com- 
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mentary, known as the Biur. For that work Dubno prepared 
the prospectus with a lengthy introduction, Alim li-Terufah 
(1778), and contributed the commentary on Genesis (except 
ch. 1) and part of Exodus as well as annotations to the Maso- 
rah of Genesis and Exodus, Tikkun Soferim. Dubno, however, 
left Berlin in 1781 for Vilna before the Biur on the Pentateuch, 
Netivot ha-Shalom, appeared in 1783. He had been prompted, 
apparently, by his friends in Russia such as Zalman Volozkin, 
who disapproved of his association with Mendelssohn and his 
circle, and who encouraged him to write his own Bible com- 
mentary. Nevertheless, Mendelssohn paid generous tribute to 
Dubno’s work in his introduction to the Biur. In 1786 he re- 
turned to Germany and finally to Amsterdam, where he lived 
in penury, though he possessed a valuable library of over 2,000 
books, some of them very rare, and over 100 manuscripts, 
for which he prepared a catalog, Reshimah (1814). In Am- 
sterdam he published a commentary on the Masorah of the 
whole Pentateuch, Tikkun Soferim (1803). Dubno also wrote 
a good deal of Hebrew poetry, e.g., Yuval ve-Naaman (n. d.); 
Evel Yahid (1776), a eulogy on the death of Jacob Emden; and 
Kol Simhah (1780), in honor of the wedding of Simhah Bunim 
b. Daniel Jaffe (*Itzig). He published M. H. Luzzatto’s drama 
La-Yesharim Tehillah (1780 or 1799) with an introduction and 
wrote a preface, interspersed with poetry, to Heidenheim’s edi- 
tion of the Shavuot mahzor (1805). Dubno also wrote a geog- 
raphy of Palestine, Kunteres Aharon (Berlin, n.d.). 

In his Bible commentary Dubno followed mainly the 
medieval exegetes, but added historical and geographical ex- 
planations as well as defending his own traditional position. 
He was the first Jewish commentator to dwell on the struc- 
ture and didactic style of the Bible stories. In his notes on the 
masoretic accents, he stressed their exegetical importance as 
well as their antiquity. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Zinberg, Geshikhte fun der Literatur bay 
Yidn, 7 pt. 1 (1936), 53-62, 82, 134, 256; P. Sandler, Ha-Be’ur la-Torah 
shel Moshe Mendelssohn ve-Siato (1941), 16-30; Zobel, in: Ks, 18 
(1941/42), 126-32; R. Mahler, Divrei Yemei Yisrael, 4 (1956), 30-333 
Beit-Arié, in: Ks, 40 (1964/65), 124-32; A. Marx, Studies in Jewish 
History and Booklore (1944), 219-21; FJ. Delitzsch, Zur Geschichte der 
juedischen Poesie (1836), 118; Kressel, Leksikon, 1 (1965), 524-5. 


[Jacob S. Levinger] 


DUBNOW, SIMON (1860-1941), historian and political 
ideologist. Born in Mstislavl, Belorussia, Dubnow received a 
traditional Jewish education from his grandfather, but early 
in his life ceased to observe religious practices. He was self- 
taught, having achieved his general education at “the home 
university,’ as he put it. Between 1880 and 1906 Dubnow lived, 
first illegally, in St. Petersburg; in his home town; in Odessa, 
where he joined the *Ahad Ha-Am circle; and Vilna, writing 
all the time for the Jewish press. He finally settled in St. Pe- 
tersburg, this time legally, teaching Jewish history, which from 
then on became his dominating interest; from 1908 at the In- 
stitute of Jewish Studies (established by Baron David *Guenz- 
burg); and from 1919 at the government-supported “Jewish 
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People’s University.” Dubnow was one of the founders and 
directors of the Jewish Historico-Ethnographical Society and 
from 1909 to 1918 editor of its quarterly Yevreyskaya Starina. 
When the Bolsheviks came to power, Dubnow was asked to 
participate in the work of various committees appointed to 
prepare publications on Jewish themes; none of this work 
was ever published. 

In 1922 he left Russia. A proposal for him to become 
professor of Jewish history at the University of Kovno met 
with the opposition of the Lithuanian professors, and Dub- 
now settled in Berlin, where he stayed until 1933. When Hit- 
ler came to power, Dubnow found refuge in Riga, the capital 
of Latvia. There the aged scholar continued his work in soli- 
tude, but with undiminished vigor. Riga was captured by the 
Germans in July 1941, and in a night of terror, on December 
8, 1941, when the Jewish community was deported to a death 
camp, Dubnow was murdered by a Gestapo officer, a former 
pupil of his. 

Dubnow’s lifework was the study of Jewish history, of the 
relevant source material, and its “sociological” interpretation. 
He began with the evaluation of such men as I.B. *Levinsohn, 
*Shabbetai Zevi, and Jacob *Frank and his sect (Razsvet, 1881; 
Voskhod, 1882). This he followed by a study of *Hasidism 
(Voskhod, 1888-93; Ha-Pardes, 1894; Ha-Shiloah, 1901). Dub- 
now then published a series of documents and studies on Jew- 
ish life in Eastern Europe (Voskhod, 1893-95). He translated H. 
Graetz’s Volkstuemliche Geschichte der Juden (1881) into Rus- 
sian, with an introduction on the philosophy of Jewish history. 
When the censor prohibited the publication of the translation, 
Dubnow published his introduction separately (Voskhod, 1893; 
also in German, 1897, 19217; in English, Jewish History, trans- 
lated by Henrietta Szold, 1903; and Hebrew, 1953). In 1896, 
he published in two volumes an adaptation in Russian of S. 
Baeck’s Geschichte des juedischen Volkes und seiner Literatur 
(1878), and of M. Brann’s book of the same title (1893), adding 
a chapter on the history of the Jews in Poland and Russia. In 
his introduction, for the first time, Dubnow stated his main 
thesis of Jewish history as a succession of “centers” and their 
“hegemony” (see below). 

In 1898, he began writing his series of works on Jewish 
history, based on the works of Baeck and Brann: An Outline 
of Jewish History (3 vols., 1925-29; Russian, 1901-05, 19107, and 
translated into many languages); History of the Jews in Russia 
and Poland (3 vols., 1916-20; Russ., 1914, and translated into 
several languages); and finally his world history of the Jewish 
people, first published in German (Die Weltgeschichte des ju- 
edischen Volkes, 10 vols., 1925-29), then in Hebrew (1923-38) 
and Yiddish (1948-58). A version in the Russian original was 
published between 1934 and 1938. In 1940 an 11‘ volume was 
published in Hebrew, updating the work to World War 11. 
An English translation by M. Spiegel began to appear in 1967. 
Although engaged in the writing of general Jewish history, 
Dubnow did not neglect research into its details. Thus, in 
1922, he published the pinkas of the Council of Lithuania for 
the years 1623-1761. At the age of 70 Dubnow summarized his 
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lifelong study of Hasidism in his history of Hasidism (Hebrew, 
1930-32, many reprints; German, 2 vols., 1931). He also served 
as an editor of the Russian and English Jewish encyclopedias. 
Dubnow’s activities in the field of journalism began with the 
foreign editorship of Razsvet (1881-83), and from 1883 to 1908 
he was the literary critic of Voskhod. 

Dubnow believed that his study of history gave him the 
key to the understanding of the past, enabled him to work for 
the improvement of the present, and even provided the so- 
lution for the future of the Jewish people. According to him 
the Jewish people in the Diaspora lost some of the attributes 
which normally ensure the continuous existence of a people. 
Asa “natural” compensation it developed instead a special so- 
cial system and communal ideology. Through these the Jewish 
people was able to exist in foreign countries in a state of ju- 
dicial autonomy and spiritual independence. In every period 
there had been a Jewish community which had been more 
successful than others in maintaining self-rule and national 
creativity, and it was this community which became the “cen- 
ter” and exercised “hegemony.” In the early Middle Ages it was 
Babylon, taking over from the Palestinian “center”; this was 
followed by Spain and the Rhineland; in the late Middle Ages 
and the beginning of the Modern Age it was the *Councils of 
the Lands of Poland-Lithuania. During the Middle Ages, the 
Jews became a “European” people, and they have remained 
one. Dubnow believed that not only was it possible to es- 
tablish in modern times a regime of internal independence 
within the framework of a foreign country, but also that such 
a regime would rest on firmer foundations and would be 
more highly developed than during the Middle Ages. At this 
point he showed the influence of ideas, prevalent in his time, 
for a “State of Nationalities,” which could preserve the unity 
of the Russian and Austro-Hungarian empires while satisfy- 
ing the demands for self-rule of the various peoples living in 
them. The exceptional situation of the Jewish people during 
the Middle Ages could become a rule of life for many peoples 
and states in Europe. In this new period of Jewish history, the 
“center” would be Russian-Polish, with its spiritual strength 
and aspirations for self-rule. It was Dubnow’s hope that under 
the new conditions Jewish creativity would lose the religious 
character which it had acquired in the talmudic period and 
the Middle Ages. Yiddish would be the language in which the 
new Jewish culture would express itself. 

Dubnow’s ideas placed him in strong opposition to both 
Zionism and the various forms of assimilation. In the course 
of time he became less outspoken in his anti-Zionist attitude 
but did not give up his basic stand (cf. the amended and “ex- 
purgated” Hebrew version of his “Letters on the Old and the 
New Judaism,” 1937, with the original Russian version, 1907). 
In a series of articles published during World War 1 in Novy 
Voskhod, he outlined his position on the Jewish problem, de- 
manding an international solution. In Istoriya yevreyskogo 
soldata (“History of a Jewish Soldier,’ 1918; French, 1929), he 
described the tragic situation of a Jew serving in a non-Jew- 
ish army. 
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Dubnow took an active part in a number of Jewish ac- 
tivities. In the Society for the Promotion of Culture he joined 
the Zionists in their struggle for the establishment of national 
Jewish schools. After the *Kishinev pogrom in 1903, he was 
among those who called for an active Jewish self-defense. Op- 
posing the policy of the socialist-Marxist *Bund, he strongly 
supported Jewish participation in the elections to the Duma in 
1905, established a Jewish section of the Constitutional Dem- 
ocrat party, and asked the Jewish deputies to join it. Dubnow 
also took part in the work of the Society for the Full and Equal 
Rights of the Jewish People in Russia in 1905, but later seceded 
and founded the Jewish People’s Party in 1906. This “Folkist” 
party never exercised much influence and was weakened by 
internal dissension. It continued to exist until 1918. 

The principal source on Dubnow’s life is his autobiog- 
raphy, Kniga moey zhizni. The first two volumes appeared in 
Russian (1930-34; partial Heb. trans., 1936; Yid., 1962; Ger., 
1937). A third volume, completed in 1940, was published in 
Riga shortly before the German conquest; the entire edition 
was destroyed by the Nazis. A single copy, however, redis- 
covered in 1956, made it possible to publish a new complete 
edition in 1957. Portions of Dubnow’s private archives are in 
the possession of the Central *Archives for the History of the 
Jewish People in Jerusalem. A festschrift on the occasion of 
his 7o' birthday was published in 1930; a memorial volume 
appeared in 1954, edited by S. Rawidowicz; and a centenary 
volume, edited by A. Steinberg, appeared in 1963 (all three 
with bibliographies). 

[Joseph Meis]] 
Historian and Political Ideologist 
In his youth, Dubnow was influenced by the positivism of 
Comte and his followers, and especially by the philosophy 
of J.S. Mill, the “Gospel of Individualism” and the “Absolute 
Freedom of Thought and Speech.” For several years Dubnow 
remained faithful to the teachings of these masters and at- 
tacked Judaism sharply in the name of the individual, of sci- 
entific thought, and of liberty. 

Subsequently he was captivated by the historical world of 
Judaism. In 1887, having gone through a severe physical and 
spiritual crisis, he began to strive for a synthesis of “my self- 
acquired general knowledge and my universal aims... with 
my inherited treasures of Jewish wisdom and national ide- 
als.” To this synthesis he added a profound knowledge of the 
life and history of Russia and Russian Jewry, and a tremen- 
dous capacity for the uncovering of obscure sources of Jew- 
ish history. There was, too, the influence of Renan and Taine. 
Like Taine - who emphasized the importance of petits faits 
significatifs, from which the general principles are evolved - 
Dubnow placed the stress upon detail, which in its true form 
can only be found at the source. Both historians taught Dub- 
now the organic concept of the nation (which they termed 
“race”), and from Taine, in particular, he took over the idea 
that the situation of a people and its aspirations are faithfully 
reflected in the spiritual creations of its great men. Renan’s 
historical concepts made it easier for Dubnow to change his 
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adverse criticism of the Jewish religion into a positive evalu- 
ation of it as the revelation of the national spirit. “A mixture 
of the teachings of Renan and Tolstoy” was “the main element 
in his state of mind” when he embarked upon the study of 
Hasidism and of Jesus and the Apostles. In theory Dubnow 
always remained a radical individualist, while as a historian, 
he admired the national unit and the requirements of its life, 
though these may put restrictions upon the individual. Again, 
in theory he was a confirmed rationalist, yet he valued reli- 
gion and religious movements for their role in serving as the 
nation’s shield and as the expression of its spirit. In the writing 
of history, Dubnow preferred describing “objective” processes 
and circumstances, based upon a study of detailed events, to 
the portrayal of personalities, their feelings, and desires; and 
he noted with pride that in later editions of his works “many 
lyrical passages were omitted.” 

Dubnow viewed Jewish history on the assumption that 
a people is an organism whose life and development depend 
upon its environment, the conditions under which it lives, and 
upon the manner in which it chooses to react to them. “In the 
course of the centuries, the nation passed from the embryonic 
stage and achieved its own identity... assumed a certain na- 
tional form, created a state and forfeited it..., the form of the 
national type reached its perfection when and, perhaps, be- 
cause its first statehood was destroyed.” Diaspora, as it were, 
is a fate preordained for the Jewish people, from the moment 
it entered Erez Israel. Even toward the end of his life - on the 
eve of the destruction of European Jewry in 1939 - Dubnow 
restated in precise terms his conviction that “in the view of 
historism, as opposed to dogmatism, the diaspora was not 
only a possibility, but a necessity. A people small in numbers 
but great in quality, situated on the crossroads of the giant 
nations of Asia and Africa, could not preserve both its state 
and its nationality, and had perforce to break the barrel in 
order to preserve the wine - and this was the great miracle 
in the history of mankind.” From this follows his definition 
of the Jewish people as “a people whose home is the entire 
world”; and his belief that what is known as Jewry is the re- 
sult of the growth of a people and its adaptation to the condi- 
tions under which it lived; though of a special nature, these do 
not transcend the general laws of history. “... Ancient tribes 
combine to form a national entity, a state or kingdom. The 
kingdom is destroyed and the national entity splits into parts, 
which reconstitute as the communities.” Here lies the source 
of the “unbroken chain of autonomy... of Jewish communi- 
ties everywhere.” Dubnow was convinced that in this respect 
the Jewish people was a pioneer of national development far 
wider in scope and much earlier in time than many nations 
of the 20" century. 

As for the religion of Israel, Dubnow held that until the 
196 century it was part of Jewish nationalism, a means of self- 
defense used by a people which possessed none of the normal 
defenses of other nations. When the Jewish people, by virtue 
of its belief in monotheism, became a special group within 
the pagan (and later Christian) world, having to fight against 
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assimilation, its leaders were forced to make use of religion 
for the defense of its existence. In the 19" century, however, 
a Jewish “renaissance” set in, in which, on the one hand, the 
individual was liberated, and, on the other hand, there arose 
a new secular interest in the national life. In the development 
of the Wissenschaft des Judentums in Germany in the 19* 
century, Dubnow saw one of the manifestations of the Jewish 
renaissance. He went so far as to try to justify the Jewish con- 
verts in the period of the *salons (an observation not included 
in the Hebrew version of the “World History”). Religion was 
a discipline imposed upon the national organism, necessary 
only so long as Jewish culture stood isolated, unrelated to the 
culture of other peoples, i.e., to the time of *Emancipation. 
Once Emancipation had taken place, this discipline was no 
longer desirable. In Hasidism Dubnow saw a fresh manifesta- 
tion of the creative power of Jewish religion among East Euro- 
pean Jewry, which had preserved tradition and had not yet 
entered the era of cooperation with the nations of the world. 
Such cooperation would enable Jewry to exist as a European 
people with a secular culture, a people destined to remain a 
permanent minority in the countries of Europe. Basing his 
work upon such a concept of history, Dubnow regarded the 
attempts of Zionism to renew the Jewish State in its ancient 
land as a pseudo-messianic adventure. He put forth a pro- 
gram for the Jews’ future based on these theories which he 
called *autonomism. 
[Haim Hillel Ben-Sasson] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.S. Steinberg (ed.), Simon Dubnow, the Man 
and His Work (1963), 225-51, 254-5 (autobiography); S.W. Baron, His- 
tory and Jewish Historians (1964), index; I. Friedlaender, Dubnows 
Theory of Jewish Nationalism (1905); J. Fraenkel, Dubnow, Herzl, and 
Ahad Ha-am (1963); Pinson, in: S. Dubnow, Nationalism and History 
(19617), 1-65; J. Meisl, in: Soncino-Blaetter, 1 (1925/26), 223-47; idem, 
in: Festschrift zum siebzigsten Geburtstag (1930), 266-95; S. Brieman, 
Ha-Pulmos bein Lilienblum le-vein Ahad Ha-Am ve-Dubnow ve-ha- 
Reka shello (1951); B.Z. Dinaburg-Dinur, in: Zion, 1 (1936), 95-128; E.R. 
Malachi, in: Sefer Shimon Dubnow (1954); S. Niger, in: YIVOA, 1 (1946), 
305-17; S. Goodman, in: Commentary, 30 (1960), 511-5. 


DUBNOW, ZE'EV (1858-19402), *Bilu member. Dubnow, 
who was born in Mstislavl, Belorussia, was the elder brother 
of Simon *Dubnow, the historian. He tended to assimilation 
in his youth and became interested in the Russian radical 
movement. After the 1881 pogroms he joined Bilu and went 
to Erez Israel with its first group in 1882. After working at 
*Mikveh Israel, Dubnow moved with several friends to Jeru- 
salem, where he was one of the founders of Shahu (Hebrew 
initials for the words “return of the craftsmen and the smiths”), 
an artisans’ association. In his letters to his brother he ex- 
pressed the ultimate aim of the Bilu movement: “to acquire 
Erez Israel and return to the Jews their political indepen- 
dence.” In 1885 he returned to Mstislavl, “disappointed in the 
hopes of quick success in settling Erez Israel,” but still “a fer- 
vent nationalist in his belief” He became a teacher, and as- 
sisted his brother in examining historical documents. Dub- 
now remained in contact with the Biluim in Erez Israel and 
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DUBNOW-ERLICH, SOPHIA 


corresponded with them. Eventually he settled in Moscow, 
where he died. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Druyanov (ed.), Ketavim le-Toledot Hibbat 
Ziyyon, 3 (1932), index; A. Hurwitz, in: He-Avar, 8 (May 1961), 102-5; 
I. Klausner, Be-Hitorer Am (1962), index. 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


DUBNOW-ERLICH, SOPHIA (1885-1986), poet, political 
activist, critic, translator, and memoirist. Born in Mstislavl, 
Belarus, she was the eldest child of Ida (Friedlin) and histo- 
rian Simon *Dubnow. The family moved to Odessa in 1890, 
where Sophia entered a gymnasium in 1899; upon graduation 
in 1902, she studied at the Bestuzhev Higher Courses in St. 
Petersburg. Dubnow-Erlich began her foray into the literary 
and political worlds in 1904, when her first poem, “Haman 
and his Demise,’ appeared in the Russian-Jewish weekly Bu- 
dushchnost’ (Future). This satire of the czar’s minister of inte- 
rior, Plehve, was immediately confiscated by the censors. That 
same year, university officials expelled her from her courses 
for participating in a student protest. Undeterred, she entered 
the history-philology department of St. Petersburg University 
in 1905 and later studied comparative religion and the history 
of world literature at the Sorbonne (1910-11). Rejoining her 
family in Vilna, the hotbed of Jewish politics in the Russian 
Empire, Dubnow-Erlich became an active member of the So- 
cial Democratic Labor Party and the Jewish Labor Party and 
an antimilitarist propagandist. 

In 1911 Sophia married Henryk *Erlich (1882-1941), a 
prominent leader of the leftist Bund in Poland with whom 
she worked to promote the ideals of Jewish cultural autonomy 
and socialist internationalism. By 1918, the political situation 
drove the Dubnow-Erlichs to relocate to Warsaw, where they 
remained for over 20 years with their two sons. When Warsaw 
fell to the Nazis in 1939, Erlich was arrested by Soviet author- 
ities and Dubnow-Erlich moved her family to Vilna, where 
they lived until 1941. She reached the United States in 1942 
where she learned of her husband’s death and her father’s mur- 
der by the Nazis. Dubnow-Erlich remained politically active 
throughout her life, advocating for civil rights and protesting 
the Vietnam War. She died in New York City. 

Dubnow-Erlich contributed over 50 poems, essays, and 
translations to Russian and Yiddish-language journals and 
newspapers. She wrote three volumes of symbolist poetry 
(Osenniaia svirel’: stikhi, 1911; Mat’, 1918; rep. Tel Aviv, 1969; 
and Stikhi raznykh let, 1973); several histories on topics relat- 
ing to the Bund, including co-editing Di geshikhte fun ‘bund’ 
(5 vols., New York, 1960-81); a biography of her father (The 
Life and Work of S.M. Dubnov, transl. J. Vowles, ed. J. Shan- 
dler, Bloomington, Indiana, 1991; Russian original, 1950); and 
a memoir, Khleb i Matsa (“Bread and Matzah,’ 1994). Her pa- 
pers are at YIVO. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Ia. Aaronson, “Dubnov-Erlikh, Sofie 
(March 9, 1885), in: Leksikon fun der nayer yidisher literatur, 1 (1958), 
466-67; C.B. Balin, To Reveal Our Hearts: Jewish Women Writers in 
Tsarist Russia (2000), 156-94; K.A. Groberg, “Sophie Dubnov-Erlich,” 
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in: J.B. Litoff (ed.), European Immigrant Women in the United States: A 
Biographical Dictionary (1994); idem, “Dubnov and Dubnova: Intel- 
lectual Rapport between Father and Daughter,” in: A. Greenberg and 
K. Groberg (eds.), Simon Dubnov so‘ Yortsayt Volume (1994). 


[Carole B. Balin (2™4 ed.)] 


DUBOSSARY, town on the Dniester River, E. Moldova. 
Founded at the end of the 18" century as a Russian fortress, 
Dubossary developed as a nearby settlement. The inhabitants 
were employed in the timber trade and log rafting. Jews traded 
in grain, wine, and prunes. They also grew tobacco. There were 
2,506 Jews living in Dubossary (about 1,000 in the town itself) 
and its vicinity, including the towns of Grigoriopol and Anan- 
yev, by 1847. In 1897 there were 5,220 Jews in Dubossary (43% 
of the total population). In April 1882 a pogrom was staged, 
and two Jews were killed, and much property was looted and 
destroyed. In the beginning of the 20 century the commu- 
nity operated a talmud torah, nine hadarim, and four private 
schools. An attempt to resuscitate the *blood libel was made in 
1903. During the civil war of 1918-20 Jewish *self-defense was 
organized and the community remained relatively free from 
the pogroms that occurred at the time. Thousands of refugees 
making their way to Romania in 1920-22 passed through the 
town, and many from Dubossary itself also crossed the bor- 
der. There were 3,630 Jews in Dubossary in 1926 (81% of the 
total population), dropping to 2,198 (total population 4,250) 
in 1939. In the 1930s there were about 400 Jewish artisans or- 
ganized in nine cooperatives, and 227 farmers raising tobacco, 
while others worked as laborers and clerks. 

The Germans occupied Dubossary in mid-July 1941. At 
the end of August a ghetto was set up, and on September 1 the 
town was annexed to Romanian Transnistria. On September 
11, 1941, the Jews were ordered to assemble. By September 
28 about 6,000 Jews had been murdered. In September 1943 
thousands of Jews were brought to Dubossary from Bessara- 
bia and Moldavia and “liquidated” there. Some managed to 
join the partisans in the neighborhood. After the liberation 
of Dubossary on August 14, 1944, the Soviet Commission for 
Investigation of Nazi Crimes found that about 18,000 Jewish 
victims were buried in mass graves near the town. Approxi- 
mately 100 to 150 survivors returned after the war. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Rubin (ed.), Dubossary (Heb., and Yid., 


1965); Dubnow, Hist Russ, 3 (1920), 70-1. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 


PK. 
[Yehuda Slutsky / Shmuel Spector (274 ed.)] 


DUBROVNIK (Ragusa), port in S. Dalmatia, Croatia; oli- 
garchic maritime city-state, autonomous until 1808, mainly 
under Venetian or Turkish protectorate. Jewish merchants 
from Durazzo (Albania) are mentioned in Ragusan archives 
in 1368. French Jews living in Apulia (south Italy) after the ex- 
pulsion from France temporarily resided and traded in Du- 
brovnik in the second half of the 15" century. After the Span- 
ish expulsion in 1492 Dubrovnik became an important transit 
center for refugees traveling to Balkan cities under Turkish 
rule. In 1502 there were many refugees staying in Dubrovnik. 
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When an old woman was found murdered, a dozen of them 
were arrested and tortured; several were declared guilty and 
burnt at the stake. 

After the expulsions from Aragonese possessions in 
south Italy in 1514 and 1515, many more refugees went to Du- 
brovnik. Their success in commerce, together with the lo- 
cal clergy’s zeal to have the city follow the example of other 
Christian states, resulted in several expulsion decrees (1514, 
1515, 1545) which were revoked on the sultan’s intervention. 
When wars against Turkey in the second half of the 16 cen- 
tury made the Mediterranean insecure for commerce, trade 
was re-routed through the Adriatic to Dubrovnik and thence 
by caravan to Turkey. Jews were allowed to settle in Dubrovnik 
and were given customs privileges to encourage transit trade. 
Jews dealt mainly in textiles, silk, wool, leather (Hananel- 
Eskenazi, 1 (1958), 264), and spices. They were allowed to live 
inside the walls in 1538, but in 1546 a ghetto was established in 
a small street (still called the Jewish street) enclosed by walls, 
and the gate was locked at night. A monthly tax was levied 
per person for residence and per bale for storage of wares. The 
synagogue is said to date from 1532. The Jewish cemetery was 
first mentioned in 1612 when it had to be enlarged; it was still 
in use in 1910. Two more streets were added to the ghetto in 
1587, when there were 50 Jews in Dubrovnik, some with their 
families. Most of the trade with Turkey and much of the transit 
trade with Italy was in Jewish hands. At this time some Jew- 
ish intellectuals found temporary or permanent refuge there, 
such as the physician *Amatus Lusitanus and the humanist 
Didacus Pyrrhus. Many Jewish physicians were in the service 
of the republic, which had to obtain from Rome the authori- 
zation for them to treat Christians. 

The most important Jewish family in the 16" and 17 
centuries was that of *Aaron b. David ha-Kohen; arriving 
from Florence in the 16" century, they established connec- 
tions with Sarajevo and Sofia, and also acted as agents for 
many Jewish traders throughout Europe. To induce more 
Jewish merchants to settle in Dubrovnik, the senate issued in 
1614 a letter of safe conduct for five years, guaranteeing Jew- 
ish merchants freedom from arrest and from seizure of their 
wares for payment of previously incurred debts. There was a 
notorious blood libel in 1622, in which Isaac Yeshurun was ac- 
cused of murdering a small girl: he stoically maintained his 
innocence, but was sentenced to 20 years imprisonment (he 
was released after 32 months). As a result of the restrictions 
imposed on the Jewish community at the time of this libel, 
most Jews left for Venice or Turkey; only four families re- 
mained in Dubrovnik, among them that of Aaron b. David ha- 
Kohen, rabbi of Dubrovnik. The Jewish population increased 
again after Aaron had obtained another letter of safe conduct 
in 1637. Since many restrictions imposed in 1622 were disre- 
garded, the Church renewed its attacks and obtained from 
the senate the enforcement of several of them. But in many 
instances, the senate refused to pass anti-Jewish measures as 
Dubrovnik was a Turkish protectorate and the sultans had al- 
ways protected the Jews. 
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In the 18" century the Jewish population increased; there 
were 218 Jews out of a total population of around 6,000. Ra- 
gusan archives mention Jewish schools, teachers, weddings, 
and a Jewish bookseller; Jews participated in maritime ven- 
tures as co-owners of ships that went as far as Scandinavia and 
America, or supplying loans for equipment of such ships; they 
also played a part in establishing the first maritime insurance 
companies. With the economic decline of Dubrovnik, how- 
ever, restrictions were imposed on all foreigners. Jews could 
not engage in commerce and could only be teachers, physi- 
cians, or help in commerce, and some were tax farmers. In 
1755 they were again forbidden to live outside the ghetto or to 
leave it at night. Although it had supported the French against 
the Russians, Dubrovnik was annexed in 1808 to the French 
vice kingdom of Illyria, which abolished all Jewish disabilities. 
When Dubrovnik passed to Austria in 1815, laws applied to 
Jews in Austria became valid in Dubrovnik too; e.g., Jews had 
to obtain permission from Vienna to get married. Full emanci- 
pation was granted only in 1873. When after World War 1 Du- 
brovnik became part of Yugoslavia, the Jewish population had 
decreased. There were 308 Jews in 1815, and 250 in 1939. 


Holocaust and Contemporary Periods 

Dubrovnik was occupied by the Italian army in April 1941; ad- 
ministratively however it belonged to the Independent Cro- 
atian State of the Croat quisling Pavelic, whose ustashi were 
allowed to persecute Jews. Jewish property was confiscated or 
put under “caretakers,” and a few Jews were sent to concen- 
tration camps in Croatia. The Italians, however, did not allow 
mass deportations, so that many refugees from other parts 
of Yugoslavia went to Dubrovnik. At the bidding of the Ger- 
mans, in November 1942, the Italians interned all Jews (750) in 
Gruz and on the island of Lopud, near Dubrovnik. There they 
remained until June 1943, when they were transferred to the 
big Italian internment camp on Rab in northern Dalmatia, to- 
gether with most Jews from the Italian-occupied territories in 
Yugoslavia. During the brief interregnum in 1943 between the 
capitulation of Italy and the German occupation, most of them 
were transported by the partisans to the liberated territory on 
the mainland. Some joined the Jewish battalion formed on 
Rab, and others served as physicians or nurses. The 180-200 
Jews who could not leave Rab were taken by the Germans 
to extermination camps. After World War 11, 28 Jews immi- 
grated to Israel. The Jewish community in Dubrovnik had 31 
members in 1969. The rabbi of Dubrovnik served as the chief 
rabbi for the regions of southern Dalmatia, Herzegovina, and 
Montenegro. Services in the old synagogue were held irregu- 
larly. During the Yugoslav War of Secession of 1991/2 the syna- 
gogue suffered slight damage from artillery shells and its roof 
had to be repaired. Ceremonial objects from this synagogue, 
built c. 1510, were loaned to New York’s Yeshiva University 
in 1964 and returned only in 1988 following a court order. A 
small community is now affiliated to the Coordination Com- 
mittee of Croatian Jewish Communities, headed by Zagreb. 
It maintains a museum showing the synagogue artifacts and 
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other items belonging to the past. The well-preserved cem- 
etery contains 200 old gravestones, including that of Rabbi 
Jacob Pardo, who died there in 1819. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Tadi¢, Jevreji u Dubrovniku do polovine 
xvii. stoljeca (1937); C. Roth, The House of Nasi: Dona Gracia (1948), 
85-86; M. Levi, in: Recueil jubilaire en Vhonneur de S.A. Rosanes 
(1933), 47-53 (Sp.); Hananel-Eskenazil, 1 (1958), 39, 110, 199, 3353 2 
(1960), 264; J. Subak, Judenspanisches aus Salonikki... Ragusa (1906); 
Aaron b. David ha-Kohen, II Processo di Isach Jeshurun, ed. by LA. 
Kaznaci¢é (1882). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zbornik, 1 (1971), Du- 
brovnik issue; B. Stulli, Zidovi u Dubrovniku (1989). 


[Daniel Furman / Zvi Loker (24 ed.)] 


DUBROVNO, city in the Vitebsk district, Belarus. Jews are 
first mentioned there in 1685. There were 801 Jewish taxpay- 
ers in Dubrovno and its environs in 1766. During the 18" cen- 
tury Dubrovno became a center for weaving prayer shawls 
in Eastern Europe. Conditions were difficult for the weavers, 
who worked on handlooms, and were harshly exploited by the 
merchants who supplied them with the yarn and afterward 
bought their products and marketed them through agents in 
Jewish settlements throughout Russia and Galicia, and even 
exported them to Western Europe and America. From the 
mid-19 century the industry, which had about 660 work- 
ers in 1847, encountered competition from the factories in 
the big cities where prayer shawls were woven by machine, 
and Jews began to leave the town. The plight of the weavers 
in Dubrovno aroused the attention of the Jewish community 
in Russia. In 1902, the Aktsionernoye Obshchestvo Dneprovs- 
koy Manufaktury (Dnieper Textile Industry Ltd.) was founded 
with the help of the *Jewish Colonization Association (1cA), 
which held two-thirds of the shares, the rest being subscribed 
by wealthy Jews in St. Petersburg and Moscow. A large weav- 
ing factory, whose directors, staff, and workers were Jews and 
where Saturday was kept as the day of rest, was established. 
Near the factory, a public school and a cooperative store were 
opened. Dubrovno was also a center for scribes of Torah 
scrolls, phylacteries and mezuzot, who received permission to 
form a professional union in the early period of Soviet rule. 
A trainload of 30,000 phylacteries which had accumulated 
in Dubrovno after the war was permitted to be dispatched to 
Berlin. The manufacture of prayer shawls ceased in the 1920s. 
Around 1930, the weaving factory employed about 1,000 work- 
ers, of whom a considerable number were Jews. The commu- 
nity numbered 4,481 in 1847, 4,364 in 1897 (57.5% of the total 
population), 3,105 in 1926 (about 39%), and 2,119 (21%) in 1939. 
Dubrovno was the birthplace of the Zionist leader M. *Ussish- 
kin and the brothers *Polyakoff. The Germans occupied the 
town on July 16, 1941. Soon the Jews were collected in a ghetto. 
In December 1941 the Germans murdered 1,500 Jews. The re- 
maining 300 skilled workers and their families were executed 
with the help of Belorussian police in February 1942. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lurie, in: Voskhod, 9 (1889), 1-8; 10 (1890), 
1-16; Zeitlin, in: He-Avar, 6 (1958), 70-72. 
[Yehuda Slutsky / Shmuel Spector (2”4 ed.)] 
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DUCKESZ, EDUARD 


DUCKESZ, EDUARD (Yecheskel; 1868-1944), rabbi and 
scholar. Duckesz was born in Szelepcsény, Hungary, and stud- 
ied at the Pressburg (Bratislava) yeshivah. In 1889 he became 
rabbi at the Klaus synagogue and dayyan in Altona, Ger- 
many. His scholarly efforts were devoted to the history of the 
three sister communities Altona, Hamburg, and Wandsbeck 
(18). He fled to Holland in 1939 but was interned in West- 
erbork by the Nazis in 1943 and sent to the Auschwitz exter- 
mination camp in 1944 where he perished. Among Duckesz’ 
published works are Ivah le-Moshav, the first volume of which 
contains biographies and tombstone inscriptions of the rabbis 
who served in the three communities, with annotations by S. 
Buber, and the second, entitled Chachme Ahu, biographies of 
the dayyanim and rabbinical authors of these communities, 
partly in German (2 vols., 1903-08); and Zur Geschichte und 
Genealogie der ersten Familien der hochdeutschen israelitischen 
Gemeinden in Hamburg-Altona (1914). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Preschel, in: N.y. Institute of Religious 
Jewry, Elleh Ezkerah, 4 (1961), 58-64; H. Schwab, Chachme Ashke- 
naz (Eng., 1964), 47. 


DUDA, VIRGIL (Rubin Leibovici; 1939— ), Romanian 
writer. A lawyer by profession, Duda chose a literary career 
in the mid-1960s, working also as a producer at the Bucha- 
rest Film Studio. After a first volume of short stories, he pub- 
lished several novels demonstrating his remarkable talent for 
psychological analysis: Catedrala (“The Cathedral,” 1969), 
Anchetatorul apatic (“The Apathetic Interrogator,” 1971), and 
Mastile (“The Masks,” 1979). The following novels, published 
during the 1980s, made his reputation as one of the more im- 
portant Romanian prose writers: Razboiul amintirilor (“The 
War of Remembrances,’ 1981), which received the prize of the 
Writers Association); Hartuiala (“The Harassment,’ 1984); and 
Oglinda salvata (“The Saved Mirror,’ 1986). Autobiographical 
elements going back to his life as a teenager in the Moldavian 
town of Barlad became more obvious in these works. Settling 
in Israel in 1988, he continued his literary activity, publishing 
(in Romania) novels with a preponderance of Jewish themes, 
including the impact of the Holocaust and the Communist 
period: Romania, sfarsit de decembrie (“Romania, End of De- 
cember,’ 1991), Alvis si destinul (“Alvis and the Destiny,’ 1993), 
A trai in pdcat (“To Live in Sin,” 1996), Viata cu efect intarziat 
(“Life with Belated Effect,” 1998), and Sase femei (“Six Women,” 
2002). A volume of essays, Evreul ca simbol (“The Jew as a 
Symbol,” 2004) includes many subtle reflections on Jewish 
intellectuals and writers (Franz Kafka, Isaac Babel, Benjamin 
Fondane, Mihail Sebastian). Duda’s brother, Lucian Raicu, is 
a well-known Romanian literary critic. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Mirodan, Dictionar neconventional al scri- 
itorilor evrei de limba romana 11 (1997), 180-89; Dictionarul general 
al literaturii romdne, 2 (2004), 768-70. 


[Leon Volovici (2™4 ed.)] 


°DUEHRING, KARL EUGEN (1833-1921), German econo- 
mist and philosopher, born in Berlin; one of the initial pro- 
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ponents of modern racial antisemitism. He studied econom- 
ics, law, and philosophy at the University of Berlin. Although 
totally blind at 30, Duehring made significant contributions 
to philosophy and the theory of national-autarkic economics. 
A quarrelsome disposition, however, caused him to give up 
academic teaching in 1864. Eventually he developed a patho- 
logical aversion to such bétes noires as academicians, Social 
Democrats, and all cosmopolitans, “whether Jews or Greeks.” 
He propounded his theories on racial antisemitism in such 
scurrilous pieces as his Die Judenfrage als Rassen-Sitten-und 
Kultur-Frage (1881), Die Ueberschaetzung Lessings und dessen 
Antwaltschaft fuer die Juden (1881), Sache, Leben, und Feinde 
(1882), Der Ersatz der Religion durch Vollkommeneres und die 
Ausscheidung alles Judenthums durch den modernen Voelker- 
geist (1883). To Duehring, Karl Marx was the personification of 
evil, both because of his theories and his race. He had “taken 
his system from the Mosaic Law.’ Baptism had not prevented 
him from associating with his own kin (Sippe), namely “the 
descendants of Judas,’ in order to form a kind of international 
“Alliance Israélite.” As to Social Democracy, its aim was to ex- 
ploit and enslave the people in the interests of Jewry. Dueh- 
ring had a paramount influence on the development of Ger- 
man antisemitism in the 1880s, whether indirect or active, 
and continues to inspire “voelkisch” elements to this day. In 
his Der Wert des Lebens (1865), Duehring rejected Zionism for 
strengthening Jewish “world power.’ Instead he recommended 
solving the Jewish question “by killing and extirpation” (durch 
Ertoetung und Ausrottung). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: FE. Engels, Herrn Eugen Duehring’s Umwael- 
zung der Wissenschaft... (1878) (= Anti-Duehring); E. Silberner, Sozia- 
listen zur Judenfrage... (1962), 150, 155 ff.; A. Voelske, Die Entwicklung 
des rassischen Anti-semitismus zum Mittelpunkt der Weltanschaung 
Eugen Duehrings... (1936). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Mogge, Rhe- 
torik des Hasses - Eugen Diihring und die Genese seines antisemiti- 
schen Wortschatzes (1976); R. Kirchhoff and T.I. Oisermann, 100 Jahre 
Anti“Diihring” - Marxismus, Weltanschauung, Wissenschaft (1978). 


DUENAS, city in Castile, central Spain. Its Jewish commu- 
nity began to flourish in the 13 century. In 1221, Ferdinand 
ul transferred to the monastery of Huelgas near Burgos the 
Jews settled on lands belonging to the monastery in Duefias. 
The first document referring to the Jews of Duefias is from 
1225. At the end of the 13"* century the Jewish community of 
Duefias was one of the smallest in Castile. In 1290 the com- 
munity paid taxes amounting to 2,427 maravedis. The Jews of 
Duefias owned land and vineyards; in 1346, the king’s surgeon 
Don Judah, an inhabitant of Duefias, leased several gardens 
belonging to the local church. The community was evidently 
impoverished by the Black Death (1348-49), since in 1352 it 
paid only 300 maravedis in tax. Among those who engaged in 
tax farming in Duefias were Don Cag Merdohay of Sahagun 
and his sons David and Shem Tob (1365). During the Civil 
War in Castile, the Jewish quarter of Duefias was attacked 
and sacked, around 1368. The Hebrew chronicler Samuel 
Zarza, who gives this information, writes that the members 
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of the community were learned and righteous. Considering 
the tax paid, the community remained small in the 15 cen- 
tury. Following the edict ordering Jews and Christians to live 
in separate quarters, Ferdinand and Isabella gave instructions 
in 1483 that the alcabald (“indirect taxes”) should not be col- 
lected from houses owned by Christians which were situated 
in the new Jewish quarter. In May 1492 the Jews of Duefias 
complained that they would not be able to leave the city on 
the date fixed by the decree of expulsion, as they were being 
hindered in selling their possessions and collecting their debts 
and the townspeople kept presenting them with claims dating 
back for generations. 

The Jewish quarter was near the castle. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Urkunden, index; Suarez Fernandez, 
Documentos, index; Leén Tello, in: Instituto Tello Téllez de Meneses, 


25 (1966), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.M. Lizoain Garrido (ed.), 
Documentacion del Monasterio de las Huelgas de Burgos (1985). 


{Haim Beinart / Yom Tov Assis (2! ed.)] 


DUENNER, JOSEPH ZEVI HIRSCH (1833-1911), rabbi and 
talmudist. Duenner was born in Cracow. He studied in the 
yeshivah there and subsequently at the University of Bonn. In 
1862 Duenner was appointed director of the rabbinical semi- 
nary in Amsterdam and in 1874 chief rabbi of the Ashkenazi 
community there. Regarded as the spiritual leader of Ortho- 
dox Jewry in Holland, Duenner nevertheless combined tradi- 
tional learning with a critico-historical approach. The results 
of his researches and his new interpretations were published 
as glosses to 19 tractates of the Talmud (1896-1929). His main 
work is Die Theorien ueber Wesen und Ursprung der Tosephta 
(1874). Duenner became a supporter of the early movement 
for settlement in Erez Israel in consequence of his contacts 
with Moses *Hess while studying in Bonn. He later became a 
leader of the *Mizrachi party. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. de Vries, in: Shai li-Yshayahu... Wolfs- 
berg (1955), 247-83; idem, in: L. Jung (ed.), Guardians of our Heri- 
tage (1958), 337-44; idem, in: L. Jung (ed.), Men of the Spirit (1964), 
624-44; EZD, 1 (1958), 652-5. 

[Jacob S. Levinger] 


DUEREN, city near Aachen, Germany. Jews from Dueren 
are mentioned in 13'b-century records. In 1238 Anselm of Du- 
eren and his wife, Jutta, acquired some property in the Jewish 
quarter of Cologne. In 1241 the Jews of Dueren paid ten marks 
imperial tax. Judah of Dueren was involved in a famous con- 
troversy over a marriage mentioned in a responsum of Meir 
b. Baruch of Rothenburg. During the second half of the 13" 
century Isaac ben Meir *Dueren lived in the city. 

The community was annihilated during the Black Death 
(1348-49), and was not reconstituted until the 19" century. The 
modern community, which had its own elementary school, 
numbered 252 in 1880, 268 in 1905, and 358 in 1933, but was 
reduced to 184 in 1939. During Kristallnacht (November 10, 
1938) the synagogue and community center were burned down 
by the Nazis. One hundred Jewish men from Dueren were in- 
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terned in Buchenwald. In July 1941 the remaining Jews were 
deported to the death camps. After the war, 15 Jews returned 
there, but subsequently left, and Jewish community life was 
not resumed. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Bruell, Chronik der Stadt Dueren (1895); 
Germ Jud, s.v.; A. Kober, Grundbuch des Koelner Judenviertels (1920); 
I. Kracauer, Geschichte der Juden in Frankfurt a.M., 1 (1925); Salfeld, 
Martyrol; A. Schoop, Quellen zur Rechts- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte 
der rheinischen Staedte: Juedische Staedte, 1 (1920); A. Wedell, in: Ge- 
schichte der Stadt Duesseldorf... zum 600-jaehrigen Jubilaeum (1888); 
H.J. Zimmels, Beitraege zur Geschichte der Juden in Deutschland 
(1926); Hoeniger-Stern, Judenschreinsbuch. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
N. Naor, Erinnerung. Eine Dokumentation ueber die Juedinnen und 


Juden in Dueren (1994). 
[Zeev Wilhem Falk] 


DUEREN, ISAAC BEN MEIR (second half of 13" century), 
German halakhic authority on the laws of *issur ve-hetter. 
Isaac’s surname Dueren derives from the town of that name 
in Germany. In his youth he studied under Tobias b. Elijah of 
Vienne in France. The period of Dueren’s activity has hith- 
erto been uncertain owing to the possibility of his having 
been confused with other contemporary local scholars of the 
same name. His date however can now be determined with 
some precision. Not only does Israel Isserlein state (Pesakim 
u-Khetavim, no. 215) that *Meir b. Baruch of Rothenburg is 
to be regarded as a batrai (“a later authority”) compared with 
Dueren, but the recent discovery that the issur ve-hetter, in 
which Dueren is already referred to as an accepted author- 
ity, was written by a disciple of *Perez b. Elijah of Corbeil, 
and not, as previously accepted, by *Jeroham b. Meshullam, 
fixes his dates as the latter part of the 13" century. The state- 
ment therefore that he was the teacher of Alexander Suslin 
ha-Kohen, the author of the Sefer Aguddah, is erroneous. 
Dueren is chiefly known for his Shaarei Dura (Issur ve-Het- 
ter shel Rabbi Yizhak mi-Dura, Shearim mi-Dura, Dura, etc.), 
which deals with the laws of forbidden food and of menstru- 
ant women. This book, based wholly upon the traditions of 
Germany and France, became the basis of halakhah in this dif- 
ficult sector, exerting a decisive influence upon all Ashkenazi 
halakhic authorities after him from the Aguddah of Alexander 
Suslin ha-Kohen through Terumat ha-Deshen of Israel Isser- 
lein until Torat Hattat of Moses Isserles. The early halakhic 
authorities guided themselves by the rule that Isaac was to be 
followed in issur ve-hetter even when he was lenient, although 
the rule did not apply to terefot (Pesakim u-Khetavim, no. 215). 
Shaarei Dura was first published in Cracow in 1534. Since then 
it has been republished ten times with the addition of many 
glosses and commentaries by the greatest talmudists in each 
generation, among them Israel Isserlein, Solomon Luria, Eli- 
jah Loans, and Nathan Spiro. These glosses, as well as those 
of the scholars who preceded Israel Isserlein, were sometimes 
indiscriminately incorporated into the text, so that it is diffi- 
cult, without the aid of manuscripts, to determine the origi- 
nal content of the book, a critical edition of which is still lack- 
ing. The book was regarded with such sanctity that Hayyim 
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b. Bezalel, brother of Judah Loew of Prague, complains about 
Moses Isserles’ daring to deviate in his Torat Hattat from the 
order of Shaarei Dura. Another of Dueren’s books, Minhagim 
mi-Kol ha-Shanah, was published by Elfenbein (see bibliogra- 
phy). He also wrote tosafot to Gittin and Kiddushin. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Freimann, in: Festschrift... D. Hoffmann 
(1914), 421 n. 4; A. Freimann, in: JJLG, 12 (1918), 244 n.4, 248 n.7, 
272; Elfenbein, in: REJ, 105 (1940), 107-19; idem, in: Horeb, 10 (1948), 
129-84; Ta-Shema, in: Sinai, 64 (1969), 254-7. 


[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


DUESSELDORF, city in Germany, capital of North Rhine- 
Westphalia. Jews are first mentioned there in 1418; the ceme- 
tery of the community then served the whole region of *Berg. 
They were expelled from Duesseldorf in 1438. In 1582 permis- 
sion was granted to one *court Jew to settle there. The com- 
munity numbered 14 families in 1750 and 24 in 1775. Of these 
the most distinguished was the wealthy *Van Geldern fam- 
ily, one of whose members, the court Jew Joseph (d. 1727) in 
the service of the duke of *Juelich-Berg, was head (parnas u- 
manhig) of the Jewish community of the duchy. He donated 
a synagogue to the community in 1712, where services were 
held until 1772. Joseph van Geldern’s son and grandson fol- 
lowed him in these communal offices. During the 19 century 
Duesseldorf Jews achieved importance in trade and banking. 
The community increased from 315 in 1823 to 5,130 in 1925. A 
seminary for Jewish teachers functioned from 1867 to 1874. Leo 
*Baeck served as district rabbi from 1907 to 1912. 

The events of November 10, 1938, were particularly ca- 
lamitous for the Duesseldorf community since the diplomat 
Vom Rath, who had been assassinated by Herschel *Grynszpan 
at the German embassy in Paris a few days earlier, was a native 
of Duesseldorf. The main synagogue, built in 1905, and two 
Orthodox synagogues were burned down. Seven Jews were 
killed or died from the effects of their wounds, and about 70 
were injured. In May 1939, 1,831 Jews remained in Duesseldorf, 
dropping to 1,400 in 1941. Most were deported to Minsk, Lodz, 
Riga, and Theresienstadt. Only 25 Jews remained in Duessel- 
dorf in 1946. The community was reconstituted after the war, 
and in 1951 the Central Council of Jews in Germany was es- 
tablished in Duesseldorf. The main German Jewish newspa- 
per, the Allgemeine Wochenzeitung der Juden in Deutschland 
(today Juedische Allgemeine), founded in 1946, was published 
there until 1985. A synagogue was inaugurated in 1958. The 
community numbered 1,585 in 1969. Owing mainly to the im- 
migration of Jews from the Former Soviet Union, the num- 
ber of community members rose to 7,237 in 2003. A Jewish 
elementary school was opened in 1993. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Kober, in: Festschrift... Martin Philippson 
(1916), 293-301; A. Wedell, in: Geschichte der Stadt Duesseldorf... zum 
600 jaehrigen Jubileum (1888), 149-254; M. Eschelbacher, Die Synago- 
gengemeinde Duesseldorf, 1904-1929 (1929); FJW (1932-33); B. Postal 
and S.H. Abramson, Landmarks of a People... (1962); H. Lachman- 
ski, Duesseldorf und Heinrich Heine... (1893); E.G. Lowenthal, in: Die 
neue Synagoge in Duesseldorf (1958), 3-12. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
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A. Genger (ed.), Aspekte juedischen Lebens in Duesseldorf (1997); 
Juden in Duesseldorf (1998); H. Schmidt, Der Elendsweg der Dues- 
seldorfer Juden (2005). 


[Zvi Avneri / Stefan Rohrbacher (24 ed.)] 


°DUGDALE, BLANCHE ELIZABETH CAMPBELL 
(1890-1948), British Zionist; a niece of Arthur James *Balfour. 
Blanche Dugdale was employed in the British Naval Intelli- 
gence Department and became a member of the League of 
Nations Union and the British government's delegation to 
the League of Nations Assembly (1932). Described by Chaim 
Weizmann as “an ardent, lifelong friend of Zionism,’ “Baffy,’ 
as she was affectionately called, constantly tried to influence 
cabinet ministers and high commissioners by personal con- 
tact and in writing, stressing the justice of the Jewish cause in 
Palestine. She also addressed public meetings, Zionist confer- 
ences, and even World Zionist Congresses and advised Weiz- 
mann in his political dealings with the British. From 1940 until 
a few months before her death she worked daily in the politi- 
cal department of the Jewish Agency. During World War 11 
she served on various committees to aid Jewish refugees. She 
regularly published articles in the Zionist Review and authored 
a pamphlet The Balfour Declaration: Origins and Background 
(1940) and a two-volume biography, Arthur James Balfour 
(1936). Her diary is preserved in the Weizmann archives in 
Rehovot. Before she died, on May 15, 1948, relatives and friends 
told her that the State of Israel had been established. Extracts 
from her diaries, covering the period 1936-47, were edited 
and published by Norman Rose in 1973. One of the most com- 
mitted of British “gentile Zionists,” it has been said that she 
“thought of [Jewish] Palestine as her second country.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Locker, in: Davar (May 9, 1958). ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: B.E. Dugdale and N. Rose (eds.), Baffy: The Diaries of 
Blanche Dugdale, 1936-1947 (1973); ODNB online. 


[Josef Fraenkel] 


°DUHM, BERNHARD (1847-1928), German Protestant 
biblical scholar. Born in Bingum on the Ems, East Friesland, 
Duhm studied at Goettingen (chiefly under H. Ewald). In 1877 
he was appointed professor at Goettingen University and in 
1899, at Basle University. His activities in Basle, which included 
teaching in secondary schools and lecturing (Das Geheimnis 
in der Religion, 1896; Das kommende Reich Gottes, 1912; Eng. 
trans., The Evercoming Kingdom of God, 1914), extended be- 
yond the academic sphere. His main works were devoted to 
the study of the Prophets. His early work Die Theologie der 
Propheten... (1875) reflects a somewhat dogmatic understand- 
ing of the prophets, whom Duhm regarded as analogous to 
the writers and orators of other ancient peoples, in particular 
the Greeks. In this work Duhm (simultaneously with Well- 
hausen, with whom he was friendly) rejects the presupposi- 
tion of an older “Mosaic” law. His last work on the prophets, 
Israels Propheten (1918), is an overall exposition of the Isra- 
elite religion, based on his previous exegetical studies in his 
commentaries on Isaiah (1892), Jeremiah (1901), and Minor 
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Prophets (1911), all of which contain impressive translations. 
His outstanding capacity for understanding the prophets, 
especially the irrational aspects of prophetic vision and au- 
dition and their subsequent expression, enabled him to set 
forth a frequently violent (e.g., in conjectural criticism of 
texts), but profound and imposing, portrayal of the prophetic 
personalities. Duhm isolated the Servant Songs of Isaiah 40- 
55 from Deutero-Isaiah. He proposed the separation of Isa- 
iah 56-66 (as “Trito-Isaiah”) from Isaiah 40-55 and the rejec- 
tion of the authenticity of Jeremiah’s prose orations. Of less 
importance are his commentaries on Job (1897) and Psalms 
(1899). The latter work contains exaggerated historical criti- 
cism (e.g., he dates most of the psalms to the Hasmonean 
period). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Thiel, DBI, 1, 310-11. 
[Rudolf Smend] 


DUISBURG, city in Germany. A small Jewish settlement 
existed there from the second half of the 13" century whose 
members were massacred in the wake of the *Black Death 
(1350). No Jews lived there subsequently until the 18" century, 
when a few families are mentioned. A few Jewish students 
studied medicine at the university between 1708 and 1817. In 
1793 there were ten families living in the town, who formed 
an organized community. A small synagogue was consecrated 
in 1826 and replaced by a more impressive edifice in 1875. The 
Jewish population increased during and after World War 1 as 
a result of immigration from Poland and Galicia. The com- 
munity (united with Hamborn) numbered 2,560 in 1933. In 
October 1938, 144 Polish Jews were expelled. On Kristallnacht, 
the synagogue was set on fire; 40 Jewish homes and 25 stores 
were vandalized and 25 Jews were sent to Dachau. In Decem- 
ber 1938 Jewish youngsters were sent to Holland on a Kinder- 
transport; some later reached England, where they survived 
the war. The remaining 809 Jews were crowded into 11 Jewish 
houses from which they were deported in 1941 to ghettos in 
the East and later to death camps. 

In 1969, 75 Jews lived in Duisburg and Muelheim an der 
Ruhr, which constituted one community. In 1989 the joint 
community of Duisburg, Muelheim, and Oberhausen had 118 
members; due to the immigration of Jews from the Former 
Soviet Union, their number rose to 2,653 in 2003. The new 
synagogue, designed by Zvi Hecker and inaugurated in 1999, 
is an architectural hallmark of the city. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: LF. Baer, Protokollbuch der Landjudenschaft 
des Herzogtums Kleve (1922), 54-55; Kober, in: MGw], 75 (1931), 118-27; 
Germ Jud (1934, repr. 1963), 90-91; 2 pt. 1 (1968), 178. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: G. von Roden, Geschichte der Duisburger Juden (1986); 


E Niessalla, K.-H. Keldungs, 1933-1945: Schicksale juedischer Juris- 
ten in Duisburg (1993); M. Komorowski, in: Juden im Ruhrgebiet 


(1999), 541-54. 
[Zvi Avneri / Michael Birenbaum and Stefan Rohrbacher (274 ed.)] 


DUJOVNE, LEON (1899-1984), Argentine lawyer, philoso- 
pher, and community leader. Dujovne was born in Russia and 
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went to Argentina as a child. In 1966 he settled in Israel and 
in 1973 returned to Argentina. For many years Dujovne was a 
member of the Faculty of Philosophy and Letters of the Uni- 
versity of Buenos Aires. He published many books, the most 
important of which are Baruj Spinoza - Su vida, su época, su 
obra y su influencia, 4 vols. (1941-44); Martin Buber - sus ideas 
religiosas, filosoficas y sociales (1966); La Filosofia y las teorias 
cientificas (1930); and Teoria de los valores y filosofia de la his- 
toria (1959), which received the First National Prize of Ar- 
gentina. Dujovne also translated into Spanish Dubnow’s His- 
tory of the Jewish People, Maimonides’ Guide of the Perplexed, 
and works by Ibn Gabirol, Saadiah Gaon, Bahya ibn Paquda, 
and others. He was for many years president of the Sociedad 
Hebraica Argentina and of the Instituto de Intercambio Cul- 
tural Argentino-Israeli as well as editor in chief of the Jewish 
weekly, Mundo Israelita. 


[Lawrence H. Feigenbaum and Kenneth R. Scholberg] 


DUKAS, PAUL (1865-1935), French composer. Born in Paris, 
Dukas studied at the Conservatory and taught there from 1909 
until his death. In French music, his style formed a bridge 
between the school of César Franck and that of Debussy. He 
achieved fame in 1897 with his brilliant orchestral scherzo 
LApprenti sorcier (“The Sorcerer’s Apprentice,’ inspired by 
Goethe), which, it was later suggested, was actually intended 
as a satire on the fashion of “symphonic poems.’ The most 
important of Dukas’ works is the opera Ariane et Barbe-Bleue 
(1907, with text by Maeterlinck), symbolizing the struggle for 
emancipation from dictatorship. His other works also include 
a symphony, several overtures, the ballet La Péri, chamber 
music, and piano works. After 1912, Dukas, who had become 
increasingly self-critical, gave up composition almost entirely. 
He devoted himself to teaching at the Conservatory. Before 
his death he destroyed his unpublished works. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Samazeuilh, Un musicien frangais, Paul 
Dukas (1913); V. Indy, Emmanuel Chabrier et Paul Dukas (1920); G. 
Favre, Paul Dukas, sa vie, son oeuvre (1948); Riemann-Gurlitt; Baker’s 
Biog Dict; Grove’s Dict; McG. 
[Chanan Steinitz] 


DUKER, ABRAHAM GORDON (1907-1987), U.S. educator 
and historian. Duker, who was born in Rypin, Poland, went 
to the US. in 1923. He served on the library staff at the Jewish 
Theological Seminary (1927-33) and was research librarian at 
the Graduate School of Jewish Social Work (1934-38). From 
1938 to 1943 he was on the staff of the American Jewish Com- 
mittee, serving inter alia as the editor of the Contemporary 
Jewish Record (1938-41). He was also an editor of the Universal 
Jewish Encyclopedia (1939-43), Reconstructionist, and Jewish 
Social Studies, a quarterly. Duker was president of the Chicago 
Spertus College of Judaica (1956-62) and from 1963 director of 
libraries and professor of history and social institutions at Ye- 
shiva University. His works include education surveys, books, 
and articles in his main fields of interest, Polish-Jewish rela- 
tions and American Jewish sociology. 
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His books include Jewish Emancipation under Attack: Its 
Legal Recession until the Present War (with B. Weinryb, 1942) 
and Emancipation and Counter Emancipation (with Meir Ben 
Hurin, 1974). He also wrote about religious trends in Ameri- 
can Jewish life (1949), Jewish community relations (1952), so- 
cio-psychological trends in the American Jewish community 
since 1900 (1954), and the impact of Zionism on American 


Jewry (1958). 
[Sefton D. Temkin / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


DUKES, LEOPOLD (Judah Loeb; 1810-1891), historian of 
Jewish literature. Dukes was born in Pressburg, Hungary. He 
was a student of R. Moses *Sofer and of R. Hayyim Joseph Pol- 
lak; the latter introduced him to secular study. An inveterate, 
though poor, traveler, Dukes visited most of the important li- 
braries in Europe, researching Jewish manuscripts and uncov- 
ering many hitherto unknown medieval works. His research 
covered various aspects of language and literature: aggadic 
literature, Bible exegesis, medieval Jewish literature, Hebrew 
grammar and the masoretic text, and talmudic maxims and 
truisms. Frequently, however, his research was unsystematic 
and his edited texts in need of correction. Dukes’ translation 
of Rashi’s Pentateuch commentary into German was published 
with Sofer’s imprimatur in Prague during 1833-38 (Hamishah 
Humshei Torah im Ha’takah Ashkenazit al Perush Rashi [Ra- 
schi zum Pentateuch], 5 vols.). Dukes produced various stud- 
ies on the poetry of Solomon ibn Gabirol and Moses Ibn Ezra. 
His autobiography appears in AzDJ, 56 (1892). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zeitlin, Bibliotheca, 1 (1891), 69-71; I. Da- 
vidson, in: PAAJR, 1 (1928), 43. 
[Jacob S. Levinger] 


DUKHAN (Heb. 317; “platform”), an elevated platform. Ac- 
cording to talmudic literature, the word was used in four in- 
stances. 

(1) The place in the Temple where the levites sang while 
the sacrifice was being offered (Ar. 11b). According to the 
Mishnah (Mid. 2:6), this dukhan was placed upon a step one 
cubit high, which was situated between the court of the Israel- 
ites and the court of the priests. It had three steps, each half a 
cubit high. Hence the height of the dukhan was one and a half 
cubits, or, together with the step, two and a half cubits. 

(2) The place where the priests stood while reciting the 
*Priestly Blessing. The Talmud quotes R. Tarfon as saying “I 
once ascended the dukhan [for the Priestly Blessing]” (Kid. 
71a). The Mishnah (Tam. 7:2) implies, however, that the priests 
stood on the 12 steps between the porch and the altar when 
blessing the people and not on the dukhan (cf. Tosef. Sot. 7:7). 
The explanation, apparently, is that the steps of the porch were 
the main site for the Priestly Blessing, but when there were too 
many priests to fit on the steps, the others took up this posi- 
tion on the dukhan (cf. Tiferet Israel on Middot 2:6). 

(3) After the destruction of the Temple, the meaning of 
the word was extended to apply to the place in the synagogue 
where the Priestly Blessing was recited (Shab. 118b; Sot. 38b; 
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et al.), and still later, to the Priestly Blessing itself. Hence the 
familiar phrase “to dukhan” was used for “to recite the Priestly 
Blessing.” 

(4) The platform where teachers sat while teaching chil- 
dren (BB 212). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Krauss, Synagogale Altertuemer (1922), 


393. 
[Jehonatan Etz-Chaim] 


DULCEA OF WORMS (d. 1196), wife of R. *Eleazar ben 
Judah of Worms. Dulcea came from medieval German Jew- 
ry’s elite leadership class. Married to a leading figure in the 
*Hasidei Ashkenaz, the German-Jewish pietist movement, 
she was the economic support for an extensive household, 
including children, students, and teachers. A capable busi- 
nesswoman, she was apparently entrusted with the funds of 
neighbors which she pooled and lent out at profitable rates of 
interest on which she received commissions. Among R. Eleazar 
ben Judah's surviving writings are two Hebrew accounts, one 
in prose and one in poetry, recounting the murders of Dul- 
cea, and their daughters, Bellette and Hannah, by intruders in 
November 1196. Both documents are important sources of in- 
formation about medieval Jewish women’s activities. Although 
many scholars have assumed the attackers were Crusaders, 
there were no massed Crusader forces in Germany at this time. 
While the two miscreants may have worn Crusader markings, 
they appear to have attacked the family out of criminal motives, 
probably prompted by Dulcea’s business reputation. These as- 
saults did not go unpunished; the local authorities, in accor- 
dance with the German emperor’s mandate of protecting the 
Jews of his realm, quickly captured and executed at least one 
of the men. R. Eleazar’s elegy, an expanded alphabetic acros- 
tic, links numerous details of Dulcea’s domestic, religious, and 
communal endeavors with the praise of the “woman of valor” 
in Proverbs 31. R. Eleazar designates Dulcea as hasidah (pious 
or saintly) and zadeket (righteous); in addition to noting her 
domestic management and business finesse, he praises her 
needlework, recounting that she prepared thread and gut to 
sew together books, Torah scrolls, and other religious objects. 
Unusually learned for a woman of her milieu, Dulcea is said 
to have taught other women and led them in prayer. As a re- 
spected investment broker, Dulcea may have been involved in 
arranging matches and negotiating the financial arrangements 
which accompanied them. She is also said to have bathed the 
dead and to have sewn their shrouds, meritorious endeavors 
in Jewish tradition. More than anything, R. Eleazar reveres his 
wife for facilitating the spiritual activities of the men of her 
household; the reward he invokes for Dulcea at the conclusion 
of his lament is to be wrapped in the eternal life of Paradise, a 
tribute to her deeds, on which so many depended. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.R. Baskin, “Dolce of Worms: The Lives and 
Deaths of an Exemplary Medieval Jewish Woman and Her Daugh- 
ters” in: L. Fine (ed.), Judaism in Practice: From the Middle Ages 
through the Early Modern Period (2001), 429-37; idem, “Women 
Saints in Judaism: Dolce of Worms,” in: A. Sharma (ed.), Women 
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[Judith R. Baskin (274 ed.)] 


DULZIN, ARYE LEIB (1913-1989), Zionist leader and Israeli 
politician. Born in Minsk, Belorussia, he immigrated with his 
parents to Mexico in 1928, where he was educated and was for 
many years active in commerce. From 1931 to 1937 he acted 
as the honorary general secretary of the Zionist Federation 
of Mexico and in the years 1938-42 was president of the fed- 
eration. From 1944 to 1946 he was chairman of the Mexico 
branch of the World Jewish Congress and member of the Gen- 
eral Zionist Council at the 23'¢ Zionist Congress in 1951, and 
at the 24' Zionist Congress in 1961 was elected to the Zionist 
Executive of the World Zionist Organization (wzo), as rep- 
resentative of the Union of the General Zionists. He thus be- 
came the first Latin-American member. In 1965 Dulzin settled 
in Israel, acting as head of the Economic Department of the 
Jewish Agency and later head of the Aliyah and Absorption 
Department. From 1968 to 1978 he was treasurer of the Jew- 
ish Agency and the wzo and in this capacity traveled widely 
throughout the Jewish world to raise funds and to bring the 
message of Israel to the Jewish world. In 1970-71 on behalf of 
the Liberal Party, he was cabinet minister without portfolio in 
the Israeli government but later returned to the Zionist Execu- 
tive. In 1973-74 and again in 1975 he was acting chairman of 
the Jewish Agency and the wzo. He was the president of the 
World Union of the General Zionists, chairman of the Cen- 
tral Actions Committee of the Liberal Party, and a member 
of the Likud Executive. Among his many other functions he 
was a governor of Bank Leummi, governor of the Land De- 
velopment Company (Hachsharat ha-Yishuv), member of the 
board of directors of Keren Hayesod, president of the Israel- 
America Society as well as a member of a number of cultural 
and arts institutions in Israel. In 1978 he was elected chairman 
of the Jewish Agency and the wzo. 

[Benjamin Jaffe] 


DUMA, Imperial Russian legislature, in existence between 
1906 and 1917. The electoral law establishing the First Duma 
included no specific restrictions on the Jewish franchise. Al- 
though the Jewish socialist parties, and primarily the *Bund, 
boycotted the elections to the First Duma, the majority of 
Jews took an active part, voting for candidates of the Russian 
Constitutional Democratic Party (the Kadets). Twelve Jewish 
deputies, including five Zionists, were elected: L. *Bramson, 
G. *Bruk, M. Chervonenkis, S. Frenkel, G. Jolles, Nissan * Kat- 
zenelson, Shemaryahu Levin, *M. *Ostrogorski, S. *Rosen- 
baum, M. *Sheftel, M. *Vinawer, and B. Yakubson. Nine of 
the deputies were affiliated to the Kadet fraction and three to 
the Labor group (Trudoviki). On May 15, 1906, a bill to grant 
civil equality to the Jews and repeal all discriminatory legisla- 
tion on the ground of religion or nationality was brought in. 
When news of the pogrom in *Bialystok reached the Duma at 
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the beginning of June 1906, it sent an investigating commis- 
sion there. The commission’s report placed the responsibility 
for the pogrom on the Russian authorities, and the debate on 
this burning issue terminated with the dissolution of the First 
Duma by the Russian government in July. The Jewish repre- 
sentatives took part in the subsequent convocation of protest 
held by Duma deputies in Vyborg, Finland, and joined in 
signing the “Vyborg Manifesto,’ which called on the Russian 
people to register passive resistance by refusing to pay taxes 
or enlist in the army. Jews were also among the deputies who 
were sentenced to three months’ imprisonment for signing the 
manifesto and deprived of their elective rights. 

The Second Duma, which met in February 1907, included 
only four Jewish deputies, and they were hardly known to the 
Jewish public: S. Abramson, L. Rabinovich, Y. Shapiro — affili- 
ated to the Kadets - and V. *Mandelberg (Siberia), affiliated to 
the Social Democrats. The small number of Jewish members 
was the result of the organization and activities of the antise- 
mitic groups who opposed the election of Jewish deputies on 
principle. Since the Jews were in the minority throughout the 
country they were unable to return Jewish deputies without 
the support of the non-Jewish electorate. A bill was laid be- 
fore the Second Duma by the government abrogating all de- 
nominational restrictions in Russia excepting those imposed 
on the Jews. The premature dissolution of the Second Duma 
in June 1907 interrupted the debate on the bill. 

The Third Duma (1907-12) was returned by a new elec- 
toral law which restricted ab initio representation of the na- 
tional minorities and increased that of the landowners and 
clergy. It was overwhelmingly composed of right-wing ele- 
ments. There were two Jewish deputies, N. *Friedman and L. 
*Nisselovich. The Jews were constantly attacked, especially by 
representatives of the extreme right such as Purishkevich and 
Zamyslowsky. A bill to abolish the *Pale of Settlement signed 
by 166 deputies met with ridicule and abuse from the antisem- 
ites. On the other hand, the assassination of Premier Stolypin 
and the *Beilis blood libel case provided an opportunity for 
scurrilous anti-Jewish attacks. The antisemites also proposed 
excluding Jews from the army. 

Three Jews were elected to the Fourth Duma (1912-17), N. 
Friedman, M. Bomash, and E. Gurewich. A political office was 
established by a number of non-socialist Jewish parties to as- 
sist the Jewish deputies and provide guidance. The members of 
this bureau included Y. *Gruenbaum and I. Rosow (Zionists), 
S. *Dubnow and M. *Kreinin (Jewish Populist Party, Folkspar- 
tei), M. Vinaver and H. *Sliozberg (Jewish Peoples’ Group), L. 
Bramson and A. *Braudo (Jewish Democratic Group), and O. 
*Grusenberg. During World War 1 the Jewish deputies were 
assigned to counteract the anti-Jewish vilification campaign 
spread by the army general staff and the restrictions intro- 
duced in its wake. It was on the initiative of the political office 
that deputy A. Kerensky paid a visit to the war zone: on his 
return he denied the libels from the podium of the Duma. The 
political office also appealed to the Duma to protest against 
the government memoranda of 1916 which accused the Jews 
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of sabotaging the Russian war effort. After the February 1917 
Revolution the Jews were granted equal rights and the “Jewish 
question” disappeared from the agenda of the Duma. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Maor, in: He-Avar, 7 (1960), 49-90; J. 
Frumkin, in: Russian Jewry (1860-1917) (1966), 47-84; Dubnow, Hist 


Russ, 3 (1920), 131-42, 153-6. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


DUMUH, village near Cairo, thought to be on the site of the 
ancient Memphis. In the Middle Ages there was an ancient 
synagogue called Kanisat Masa after Moses, because according 
to legend this was where he lived when he went on his mission 
to Pharaoh. Al-Maqrizi (d. 1442), an Arab historian, mentions 
the miracles observed there and writes that the Jews of Egypt 
customarily visited the synagogue on Shavuot. Joseph Sambari 
(17 century) says that they came there on the seventh of Adar, 
the anniversary of Moses’ death. Regulations were initiated to 
ensure proper conduct and, especially, that men and women 
should be separated. The leaders of Egyptian Jewry issued ap- 
peals for donations for the upkeep of the synagogue. 

A 12'b-century document reports that the elders of the 
Cairo community rented a plot of land in the vicinity of the 
synagogue to a Jew who wished to erect a building there so that 
the synagogue would not be isolated. Obadiah of *Bertinoro 
(end of 15" century) reports that there were two synagogues, 
one belonging to the Rabbanite Jews and the other to the Kara- 
ites. On Sabbaths and festivals, Jews went specially there to 
pray; thus it seems that Jews were still not living there. At the 
beginning of 1498 the sultan al-Malik al-Nasir Muhammad 11 
ordered that the synagogue should be destroyed and this or- 
der was carried out in his presence; the synagogue may have 
been rebuilt, however. Sambari mentions some families who 
were named “Dumihi,’ because of their origin. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mann, Texts, 2 (1935), 206; Ashtor, Toledot, 
1 (1944), 245-6; 2 (1951), 385, 503; Assaf, in: Melilah, 1 (1944), 18-25; 
Goitein, in: Homenaje a Millds-Vallicrosa, 1 (1954), 718. 


[Eliyahu Ashtor] 


DUNAJSKA STREDA (Hung. Dunaszerdahely), town lo- 
cated on the largest island of the Danube River in S.W. Slo- 
vakia, now Slovak Republic. Towns and villages of the region 
had dense Jewish populations and most were supervised by 
the Dunajska Streda rabbinate. 

The first Jews probably settled in the area around 1700. 
Count Palffy granted the community legal rights in a charter 
of 1739. The Jewish population rose from 16 families in 1700 
to 1,874 people in 1880 (44.8% of the entire population) and 
around 2,700 in 1930. 

From the outset, both the royal treasury and the Palffy 
family burdened the Jews with heavy taxes. The Jews were 
occupied in crafts, agriculture, and trade in grain and spirits. 
Rabbi Simeon David officiated in the mid-18" century and by 
1780 the community already had a second synagogue and such 
communal institutions as a ritual bath, kosher butcher, mat- 
zah bakery, talmud torah, and primary school (a *Beth Jacob 
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school for girls was opened in the 1920s). The Great Synagogue 
was constructed in 1865. The earliest tombstones in the old 
cemetery were from 1755. (All Jewish religious installations, 
with the exception of a small synagogue, were pulled down by 
the Communist regime in 1950 and 1960.) In 1780 the Jewish 
community of Dunajska Streda was the second largest in the 
Hungarian kingdom, after Pressburg (Bratislava). 

The community was a center of Orthodoxy and impor- 
tant yeshivot were also located there. Among the celebrated 
rabbis who officiated in Dunajska Streda were Alexander Mei- 
slisch (1784-1800), David b. Menachem Mendel Deutsch, and 
Judah b. Israel Aszéd. 

In the late 1880s there was an outburst of severe antisemi- 
tism. After an extended anti-Jewish campaign the synagogue 
was set on fire in June 1887. In the same year the Jewish quar- 
ter was sacked and hooligans attacked Jews in the street and 
in their homes. Not until military units were alerted did the 
attacks stop. In World War 1, 220 Jewish men enlisted in the 
army; 46 of them died. During the war a large number of Pol- 
ish Jews settled in the town. With the end of the war, the town 
was hit by another wave of pogroms and robberies. 

The Zionists were active in the town along with the Or- 
thodox political bodies. Jews were well represented in the 
municipal council, including Jewish members of the Com- 
munist Party. 

With the entry of the Hungarian army in 1938, persecu- 
tion increased. Budapest would not forgive Dunajska Streda 
Jewry its loyalty to Czechoslovakia. Anti-Jewish laws in exis- 
tence in Hungary were applied to the conquered territories. 
Jews were left with no source of income, and lived on the char- 
ity of Hungarian Jewish organizations. In 1940 Jews were re- 
cruited into the labor brigades of the Hungarian army, where 
many perished. Around 200 Jews who were not able to prove 
their Hungarian citizenship were assembled in the late sum- 
mer of 1942 and deported to the vicinity of Kamenets-Podolski 
in Poland, where they were executed by the Germans. During 
the years 1942-44 Dunajska Streda was one of the centers for 
smuggling Slovakian and Polish Jews into Hungary. 

In March 1944 German forces occupied Hungary. A new 
wave of persecutions started immediately. On March 29, the 
property of local Jews was sequestered. The community in- 
stitutions were closed down and in their stead a Judenrat was 
organized. On June 8, all Jews were ordered to assemble in 
the Great Synagogue and on June 13-15 around 3,000 were 
deported to Auschwitz. 

In 1947 there were 404 Jews in Dunajska Streda. In 1948- 
49, most of the Jews immigrated to Israel and elsewhere. A 
community of around 20 families established regular services 
in the small synagogue in the 1990s and the congregation orga- 
nized social activities, including a yearly memorial service. 

The well-known Orientalist Arminius *Vambery (1832- 
1913) was born in the town. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Magyar Zsido Lexikon (1929), 208. 


[Yeshayahu Jelinek (24 ed.)] 
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°DUNANT, JEAN HENRI (1828-1910), Swiss Protestant phi- 
lanthropist. Dunant was the founder of the Geneva Conven- 
tion and the International Red Cross. Among his humanitar- 
ian causes was the settlement of Jews in Erez Israel, which he 
regarded as essential for reviving the Middle East. During the 
early 1860s he tried to arouse the interest of Napoleon 111 and 
leaders of West European Jewry in his Jewish settlement plan. 
He established an association for the colonization of Palestine, 
and in a letter to the Jewish Chronicle of December 13, 1867, 
described its basic principles: the acquisition of land by the 
association; the building of a Jerusalem-Jaffa railroad; and the 
development of agriculture “aided by the cooperation of Isra- 
elites.” He traveled throughout Europe in an attempt to interest 
such personalities as Adolphe Crémieux and Moses Monte- 
fiore. Dunant was unsuccessful in his efforts, and his conten- 
tion was that the indifference of the Jews was to blame. Herzl, 
in his closing speech at the First Zionist Congress (1897), re- 
ferred to Dunant as a Christian Zionist. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Die Welt, 1:22 (1897), 6f.; N. Sokolow, His- 
tory of Zionism, 2 (1919), 259-61, 265-7; A. Francois, Aspects d’Henri 
Dunant: le bonapartiste, laffairiste, le sioniste (1948). 

[Getzel Kressel] 


DUNASH BEN LABRAT (mid-tenth century), Hebrew poet, 
linguist, and exegete. Most medieval scholars believed that he 
and Adonim ha-Levi were the same person. Moses Ibn Ezra 
described him as a Baghdadi by origin and a man of Fez by 
education. He could have been born around 925, in Baghdad 
or in Fez, and was one of the last students of *Saadiah in Bagh- 
dad. After the death of his master (942) he established him- 
self first in Fez and later on in Cordoba, where he was teach- 
ing around 960. Some years later, after having had problems 
with *Hisdai ibn Shaprut, he abandoned Andalusia; in 985 he 
wrote a poem in honor of a prominent Andalusian Jew. We 
have no more concrete references about the rest of his life or 
about his death. 


Dunash as a Poet 

It was Dunash who applied the Arabic poetic forms, genres, 
and meters to Hebrew, adapting them to the biblical language 
and thus laying the foundation of medieval Andalusian He- 
brew poetry. Though initially there was some opposition in 
Cérdoba, in the circle of Menahem ben Sarugq, the innova- 
tion was immediately accepted and developed. Ibn *Gabirol 
speaks of Dunash as the greatest poet of his generation and 
imitates his style in one of his compositions. Only some of 
Dunash’s poems have been discovered and a few of them are 
known only by the lines quoted in his philological work. As 
was common at the time, his secular poems include panegy- 
rics (in honor of Hisdai ibn Shaprut and other Jewish nota- 
bles), songs of friendship and love, with praise to nature, the 
good life, and wine, and also didactic and wisdom poetry. The 
ambivalence of Jewish life in a Muslim atmosphere left deep 
traces in his verses. He expressed his sadness for the situation 
of his people, among Muslims and Christians, and for the ru- 
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ins of Jerusalem. His religious poems include the Sabbath song 
Deror yikra and Devai hasser, which has become part of the 
Grace said after the wedding meal. He also wrote piyyutim as 
is clear from the remains of a kerovah for the Day of Atone- 
ment and other fragments. A genizah fragment indicates that 
ten rhymed riddles, previously thought to be the work of Ibn 
Gabirol, were written by Dunash. E. Fleischer published a 
short poem possibly written by Dunash’s wife when her hus- 
band was leaving Andalusia. 

Collections of Dunash’s poems were published by D. Ka- 
hana in 1894 and by N. Allony in 1947 (see Mirsky, in: Ks, 24 
(1947/48), 16-19; Shir u-Fulmus, ed. by Y. Zmora, 1944); M. Zu- 
lay, in Sinai, 29 (1951), 36 ff; E. Fleischer, in Tarbiz, 39 (1970), 
33ff., and in Jerusalem Studies in Hebrew Literature, 5 (1984), 
189-202; in 1988 C. del Valle published 56 poems by Dunash 
with Spanish translation and commentary (El divan poético de 
Dunash ben Labrat: la introduccion de la métrica drabe). 


Dunash as a Linguist 

When Dunash arrived in Cordoba, *Menahem b. Jacob ibn 
Saruq, Hisdai ibn Shaprut’s secretary, was working on his 
dictionary of Biblical Hebrew and Aramaic in Hebrew, the 
Mahberet. Dunash, worried about some possibly heterodox 
interpretations and dissenting from him in basic grammat- 
ical views, wrote some replies against Menahem and pre- 
sented them, with praise and thanks, to Hisdai (shortly af- 
ter 958). The grammatical and lexical study of the language 
of the Bible became for Menahem and Dunash a passionate 
question that gave rise to one of the hottest debates that took 
place in the Middle Ages. Dunash claimed to have disputed 
200 items, but in the text which has been preserved there are 
180 entries. Sixty-eight are included in the poem Le-doresh 
ha-hokhmot which is explained by parallel prose paragraphs, 
a literary form borrowed from technical Arabic literature. 
Many of Dunash’s comments deal with those grammatical or 
lexical explanations which, in his opinion, are likely to lead 
to error in matters of halakhah and belief. This religious fac- 
tor may explain the severity of his attack. From our perspec- 
tive, it is not easy to understand that the meaning of a word 
or its appropriate grammatical classification could give rise 
to such vicious and scornful attacks. But it was not a mere 
question of words: upon this discussion depended the entire 
Jewish conception of God and his relation to the world, the 
way of understanding the moral obligations of mankind, and 
the confirmation of rabbinic tradition over sectarian views. 
Therefore, his could not be just a cold and objective science. 
For Dunash the meaning of the biblical text and theology 
could never be at odds. In some cases Dunash criticized in- 
terpretations of his adversaries which seemed to be close to 
Karaism. Though Menahem was relieved of his position as a 
result of accusations of heresy, there is no proof that Dunash 
deliberately caused his downfall or that he benefited from it in 
any way. Three of Menahem’s students, Ibn Kapron, Isaac ibn 
Gikatilla (Ibn Janah’s teacher), and Judah Hayyuj, came out 
against Dunash though Hisdai was still alive. They wrote re- 
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sponsa dealing with 50 items, which imitated Dunash’s poem 
in their form. Dunash’s student, * Yehudi b. Sheshet, answered 
sharply in the same manner. Rashi, who knew of the argument 
between the school of Menahem and the school of Dunash, 
quotes Dunash about 20 times, and many more times Me- 
nahem. R. Tam wrote “decisions” on the disagreements be- 
tween Dunash and Menahem, and Joseph Kimhi, in his Sefer 
ha-Galui, wrote against these decisions in favor of Dunash. 
Although Dunash was correct in many of the points under 
discussion, his grammatical method is no more advanced 
than that of Menahem. Both shared, for example, the search 
for the “bases” of Hebrew words and verbs, a set of firm con- 
sonants very different from the diachronic concept of “root” 
used in later philology. However, while Menahem rejected 
for ideological reasons the comparison of Hebrew with other 
languages, Dunash accepted the comparatist method, in par- 
ticular in relation to Arabic. 

The book Teshuvot ‘al Rav Saadyah Gaon (“Responsa 
on R. Saadiah Gaon”) is also attributed to Dunash, but many 
scholars doubt if he was the author, since it is written in prose 
full of Arabisms and, moreover, dissents on several points 
from the opinion of Dunash in his dispute with Menahem and 
recognizes that hollow roots are also triliteral. There are some 
who believe that Dunash wrote this work when an old man, 
perhaps after being influenced by Hayyuj, whom all consider 
to be the founder of the new method in Hebrew grammar. 

Dunash’s responsa were edited by Filipowski in 1855, and 
in a critical edition with new materials by A. Saenz-Badillos 
in 1980; the arguments, written in verse by students of Me- 
nahem and Dunash, were edited by S.G. Stern (1870); S. Be- 
navente published the answers of the students of Menahem 
(1986); the replies by Yehudi ben Sheshet were published by 
E. Varela (1981); the Teshuvot ‘al Rav Saadyah Gaon, by R. 
Shroeter (1866). 


Dunash as an Exegete 

Dunash did not write complete commentaries to biblical 
books, but practiced, like Menahem, a kind of grammatical 
analysis that was a true literal exegesis. For Dunash philology 
was not an end in itself, it was an instrument for the adequate 
comprehension of the Bible, the only correct way of interpret- 
ing the Scriptures. Dunash was very respectful toward the 
interpretations of the Targum and the Masorah, remaining 
faithful to the literal meaning of the text. This did not mean 
disregarding the fact that the Scriptures uses metaphors and 
analogies that should be understood as such, above all in the 
case of the anthropomorphisms and anthropopathisms in 
Scripture. Dunash applied linguistic knowledge to the inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures, complementing it with “the 13 rules 
by which most of the precepts, laws, norms, and instructions 
are governed and measured.” He made moderate use of the 
methods of permutation or metathesis applied by some tra- 
ditional interpreters, and continued the comparative methods 
initiated by Saadiah and other grammarians in North Africa in 
order to understand the most difficult words of the Bible. 
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[Chaim M. Rabin / Angel Saenz-Badillos (2"¢ ed.)] 


DUNASH IBN TAMIM (c. 890-after 955/6), North African 
scholar, known also as Adonim, the Hebrew form of Du- 
nash, and by the Arabic surname Abu Sahl. (The descriptive 
adjective shaflagi appended to his name by Moses *Ibn Ezra 
is inexplicable.) Dunash was from Kairouan, and studied with 
Isaac “Israeli, to whom he undoubtedly owed the greater part 
of his intellectual development. The philosophical and theo- 
logical parts of his commentary on the Sefer *Yezirah reflect 
the neoplatonism of Israeli’s philosophical thinking. Dunash 
probably also received from Israeli his medical knowledge, 
displayed authoritatively especially in the last pages of his 
commentary. Dunash also demonstrates a thorough knowl- 
edge of certain theories of Arabic grammar, chiefly theo- 
ries of phonetics. In addition to astronomy, of which he had 
made a special study, this commentary shows that he had 
read treatises derived from Greek sources on physics and 
the natural sciences. Dunash is thought to be the author of 
several works (all probably in Arabic). The following three 
are no longer extant: (1) a comparative study of Arabic and 
Hebrew, in which the author tries to prove the antiquity of 
Hebrew, and which is mentioned or quoted by Judah *Ibn 
Balam, Abu Ibrahim Isak *Ibn Barun, Moses *Ibn Ezra, and 
Abraham *Ibn Ezra, but in deprecatory terms; (2) a book on 
Indian calculus, probably bearing the title Hisab al-Gubar; 
and (3) a treatise on astronomy in three parts (structure of 
the spheres, mathematical astronomy, and astrology, proba- 
bly critical). The last was written at the request of *Hisdai ibn 
Shaprut; another edition or copy was dedicated by Dunash 
to the Fatimid caliph al-Mansur Ismail ibn al Qayyim. Extant 
in manuscript is a treatise on the armillary sphere, an astro- 
nomical instrument, dedicated to a high Fatimid dignitary 
and written in Arabic characters (as opposed to other Ara- 
bic writings in Hebrew script; Hagia Sophia Ms. 4861). There 
are vague allusions to a commentary on the first chapter of 
Genesis. The Arab physician Ibn al-Baytar (d. 1248) refers to 
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a medical work by Dunash, and there are other references to 
a “Book on Urine” as well. 

The commentary on the Sefer Yezirah, mentioned above, 
was written in 955/6. Attempts made to attribute this work to 
Isaac Israeli or Jacob b. Nissim may be disregarded. To date, 
the Cairo Genizah has yielded only about one-third of the 
Arabic original of this text; it has been preserved fully in four 
Hebrew versions: the first by Nahum ha-Maaravi (c. 1240); 
the second by Moses b. Joseph b. Moses (somewhat earlier), 
based on the complete Arabic editions; the third by an anony- 
mous author, probably of the 14" century, from a shorter Ar- 
abic text of perhaps the mid-11" century; and the fourth by 
another anonymous author of unknown date, from an Arabic 
abridgment, possibly of 1092. 

Dunash’s exegetical method in Sefer Yezirah is scientific. 
He succeeded in incorporating in his commentary much of 
the knowledge of his day without losing sight of the influ- 
ence of philosophic and scientific truths on religion. He dealt 
with such truths as an incorporeal God, creator of a perfectly 
regulated universe, a hierarchy of souls of the spheres, and 
prophetic inspiration, said to coincide in its highest degree, 
as in the case of Moses, with Plotinian ecstasy. Dunash did 
not hesitate to criticize *Saadiah Gaon’s commentary on the 
Sefer Yezirah; however, these criticisms have been attenu- 
ated or suppressed in some of the Hebrew versions. Dunash’s 
commentary enjoyed some renown in the 12" century when 
*Judah b. Barzillai, Joseph ibn *Zaddik, and perhaps *Judah 
Halevi made use of it. It is mentioned several times in the 13" 
century, particularly by Abraham *Abulafia; it was copied with 
slight alterations c. 1370 by Samuel ibn Motot, and traces of 
it are found among 15'+-century authors, such as Zemah Du- 
ran, Isaac Halayo (unpublished sermons on the Song of Songs, 
Paris, Ms. Heb. 228), and *Moses b. Jacob (Ozar Adonai, Ox- 
ford, Bodleian Library, Ms. Opp. 556). However, Dunash’s 
work, like that of Isaac Israeli, his teacher, played only a sec- 
ondary role in the history of Jewish thought. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Poznaniski, in: Zikkaron le-Harkavy (1903), 
190-2; H. Malter, Saadia Gaon, His Life and Works (1921), index; Vajda, 
in: REJ, 105 (1939), 132-140; 107 (1946-47), 99-156; 110 (1949-50), 
67-925 112 (1953), 5-335 113 (1954), 37-61; 119 (1961), 159-61; Goldziher, 
ibid., 52 (1906), 187-90; G. Vajda, in: Annuaire de l'Institut de Philolo- 
gie et d'Histoire Orientale et Slaves, 13 (1953), 641-52; Stern, in: Home- 
naje a Millas Vallicrosa, 2 (1956), 373-82 (Eng.); A. Altmann and S.M. 
Stern (eds.), Isaac Israeli (1958), index; Baron, Social’, index. 


[Georges Vajda] 


DUNAYEVSKI, ISAAC OSIPOVICH (1900-1955), Soviet 
Russian composer. Born at Lokhvitsa, near Poltava, Ukraine, 
he began to learn the piano at the age of four and studied at 
the Kharkov Conservatory, with Joseph *Achron. In 1919 he 
settled in Leningrad. Dunayevski was one of the leading popu- 
lar composers of Soviet Russia, and in 1937 was made president 
of the Union of Soviet Composers. His works include light op- 
eras, dance music, songs, choruses, and incidental music to 
plays and films, as well as a string quartet, a Song of Stalin for 
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chorus and orchestra, a Requiem for reciter and quintet, and 
one work for jazz orchestra, the Rhapsody on Song- Themes of 
the Peoples of the U.S.S.R. (1931). Among his operettas were 
The Golden Valley (1934) and The Road to Happiness (1939). 
His 12 scores for films include Circus (1935) and Volga- Volga 
(1938) which made a permanent contribution to Soviet popu- 
lar song. For a time after 1933 he experimented with jazz idi- 
oms. He was awarded the Stalin Prize in 1941. Dunayevski died 
in Moscow, and the collection Vystupleniya, statyi, pisma, vo- 
spominaniya (“Appearances, Articles, Letters, Memoirs”) was 
published posthumously in 1961. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Danilevich, 1.0. Dunayevski (1947); I. 
Nestyev, in: Sovetskaya Muzyka, 19: 11 (1955), 35-48; L.V. Mikheyeva, 
IO. Dunayevski, 1900-1955: kratki ocherk zhizni i tvorchestva (1963). 


DUNAYEVTSY, town in Khmelnitski district, Ukraine. The 
Jewish community numbered 1,129 in 1765, but by 1775 was 
reduced to 484 as a result of the *Haidamak uprising of 1768. 
From the beginning of the 19"* century many Jews found em- 
ployment as workers, dyers, and traders in the flourishing tex- 
tile industry there. Dunayevtsy was the scene of a trial lasting 
from 1838 to 1840 in which a number of Jews were accused 
of the murder of two informers. The Jewish population num- 
bered 2,020 in 1847 and approximately 10,000 before the out- 
break of World War 1 (about two-thirds of the total popula- 
tion). Dunayevtsy became known as a center of Hebrew and 
Zionist literary and educational activity. The scholars and 
writers Yehezkel *Kaufmann, Zevi *Scharfstein, S.L. *Blank, 
and Abraham *Rosen were born and educated there. After the 
establishment of Soviet rule the town became impoverished. 
Many Jews immigrated or moved to the cities of the Russian 
interior. There were 5,186 Jews in Dunayevtsy in 1926 (60.5% 
of the total), dropping to 4,478 (68.23% of the total) before 
World War 11. The Germans occupied Dunayevtsy on July 
11, 1941. They concentrated the Jews into a ghetto. On May 2, 
1942, about 3,000 were murdered by the Nazis. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kamenetz-Podolsk u-Sevivatah (1965), 103-52; 
Z. Scharfstein, Hayah Aviv ba-Arez (1953), 11-163. 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


DUNEDIN, city in Otago, New Zealand. Five Jewish families 
had settled in Dunedin, the most southern Jewish community 
in the world, before the discovery of gold in Otago in 1861. In 
1862, the congregation had a membership of 43, including the 
poet and novelist Benjamin *Farjeon. Jacob *Saphir of Jeru- 
salem, then visiting Dunedin, wrote a megillah for reading on 
Purim. The first synagogue was consecrated in 1864. A number 
of congregational activities were initiated while B. Lichenstein 
was minister, from 1875 to 1892. A synagogue was built in 1881. 
From 1884 D.E. Theomin headed the community for almost 
30 years. Wolf Heinemann, professor and examiner in Ger- 
man and Hebrew at Otago University from 1895, lectured in 
the synagogue and founded the Dunedin Zionist Society in 
1905. Other ministers included A.T. Chodowski, who offici- 
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ated from 1898 to 1909 and later founded the Australian Jewish 
Chronicle, and A. Astor (1926-30). Although a small commu- 
nity, it produced four notable members of the legislature — Sir 
Julius * Vogel, Samuel Shrimski, Bendix Hallenstein, and Mark 
Cohen. In the present century it dwindled and numbered only 
100 in 1968 and about the same number in 2004. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L.M. Goldman, History of the Jews in New 
Zealand (1958), index; Journal and Proceedings of the Australian Jewish 
Historical Society, 1 (1943), 154-60; 2 (1948), 202-12, 269-80, 394-400; 
New Zealand Jewish Review and Communal Directory (1931), 19, 47, 
69. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Levine, The New Zealand Jewish Com- 
munity (1999), index; JYB 2004. 


[Maurice S. Pitt] 


DUNKELMAN, BENJAMIN (1913-1997), Canadian man- 
ufacturer and volunteer soldier in World War 11 and Israel's 
War of Independence. Dunkelman was born in Toronto. His 
father, David, was a wealthy Toronto clothing manufacturer 
and retailer and his mother, Rose Miller (see *Dunkelman, 
Rose), was a leading figure in Canadian Hadassah. After fin- 
ishing at Toronto’ elite Upper Canada College, he visited Pal- 
estine in 1932 as a teenager and worked for several months at 
Tel Asher, with the intention of joining a kibbutz. He returned 
again in 1935 hoping to stay on and establish a new settlement 
but returned to Canada and in 1939 — believing that he had 
a personal score to settle with the Nazis - tried to join the 
Royal Canadian Navy. Rejected, he enlisted in the Canadian 
Army and served in combat with great distinction, earning the 
prestigious Distinguished Service Order as a company com- 
mander in the Queen's Own Rifles for, among other achieve- 
ments, leading his men under fire through the heavily mined 
Hochwald forest. He was recognized as an expert in mortars. 
Arriving back in Palestine in April 1948, Dunkelman joined 
Haganah forces battling on the roads to keep Jerusalem sup- 
plied and commanded one of the units in the fight for control 
of Galilee. Troops under his command captured Nazareth. He 
also organized and trained a heavy mortar support brigade. 
He returned to Canada after Israel’s War of Independence and 
took over the family clothing manufacturing business. In To- 
ronto he was active also in many Jewish and non-Jewish orga- 
nizations and later wrote a revealing autobiography, Dual Alle- 
giance: An Autobiography (1976), which reflects the tension he 
felt between his commitment both to Israel and Canada. 


[Gerald Tulchinsky (24 ed.)] 


DUNKELMAN, ROSE (1889-1949), Canadian Jewish com- 
munal leader and philanthropist. Rose Dunkelman (Miller) 
was born in Philadelphia and moved to Toronto at age 13. She 
married David Dunkelman, a major Toronto clothing man- 
ufacturer, in 1910. They had six children. Rose Dunkelman 
was a formidable force in a number of Jewish causes, includ- 
ing the Toronto Talmud Torah and Hebrew Free Schools, the 
Toronto YMHA and ywHA, and the Jewish Federated Chari- 
ties. A passionate Zionist, however, her prime organizational 
focus was in support of Canadian Hadassah and in her forth- 
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right manner she was partly responsible for making the or- 
ganization an independent and powerful Canadian Zionist 
force during the interwar and immediate postwar years. At 
her Toronto home and summer estate, “Sunnybrook Farm,” 
she often entertained visiting Zionist leaders who kept her 
informed of unfolding events in Palestine. Outraged by the 
exclusion of Jews from nearby vacation resorts, she founded 
Balfour Beach on Lake Simcoe north of Toronto, where she 
had 30 cottages built which welcomed Jewish vacationers. A 
veritable whirlwind of energy and activity, she also worked for 
the Canadian Red Cross and was awarded the King’s Corona- 
tion Medal in 1937. Miffed by the anti-Zionist editorials in the 
Toronto-based Canadian Jewish Review, in 1931, together with 
her husband, she founded the Canadian Jewish Standard, and 
recruited the talented Meyer *Weisgal, who briefly served as 
editor. This monthly magazine reflected her deep commitment 
to the Zionist cause. When she died in 1949 Rose Dunkelman 
was buried in Israel at *Deganyah Alef. Her son, Benjamin 
*Dunkelman, fought in Israel’s War of Independence. 


[Gerald Tulchinsky (2"4 ed.)] 


°DUNS SCOTUS, JOHN (1265-1308), Catholic theologian 
and philosopher. Scotus opposed many of the views of Thomas 
*Aquinas. Against Aquinas he affirmed the limitations of phi- 
losophy, and argued that the will is superior to the intellect, 
because the will is free while the intellect is bound by neces- 
sity, insofar as one is constrained to believe what the intellect 
recognizes to be true. He objected to Aquinas’ contention that 
attributes are applied analogically to man and God, holding 
that if man is to know anything at all about God, the attributes 
applied to God and man must, in some sense, be univocal. 
He affirmed the existence of individualized forms, maintain- 
ing that every object has its own unique form, its “thisness” 
(haecceitas), which differentiates it from other objects. Sco- 
tus is known for his support of the forcible baptism of Jewish 
children, and his contention that a sovereign has the right to 
have Jewish children educated in the Christian faith without 
parental consent. In this he opposed Aquinas who had argued 
against forcible baptism on the ground that it violates the right 
of parenthood which is a principle of natural law. Scotus held 
that conversion supersedes natural law, for nothing should 
stand in the way of enabling man to achieve eternal salvation. 
In the case of conflict between the right of parenthood and 
the will of God, the right of parenthood ceases to be bind- 
ing. He did maintain that forcible baptism, when carried out 
by a private individual, violates natural law; however, when 
carried out by a sovereign it is legitimate (L. Wadding (ed.), 
Opera Omnia, 8 (1639), 275). 

In a polemical passage directed against infidels Sco- 
tus characterized the Jews in exactly the same terms as had 
Aquinas: the laws of the Old Testament have become “taste- 
less” (insipidi) with the appearance of Christ (Opus Oxoniense 
Prolog., pt. 2, in Opera, 1 (1951), 71ff.). His negative attitude 
toward Judaism did not prevent Scotus from utilizing the 
views of Solomon ibn *Gabirol, author of Fons Vitae (Mekor 
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Hayyim; “The Fountain of Life”), whom he knew under the 
name of Avicebron, and did not identify as a Jew, and *Mai- 
monides. He defended Ibn Gabirol’s theory that even spiri- 
tual beings are composed of form and matter, a view which 
was traditionally upheld by the Franciscans and rejected by 
the Dominicans. Scotus refers to Maimonides’ discussion of 
the relation of reason and revelation, and to his doctrine of 
divine attributes, which he finds similar to that of Avicenna, 
and follows Maimonides in his doctrine of prophecy. He ar- 
gues against the view that the temporal creation of the world 
cannot be proved - a view which Aquinas adopted from Mai- 
monides — but does not mention Maimonides in this connec- 
tion. While there are no direct references to Scotus in their 
writings it had recently been suggested that Scotus and his 
school exerted an influence on late medieval Jewish philoso- 
phers. Thus reflections of Scotus’ theory of individuation are 
found in Maamar ha-Dan ba-Zurot ha-Peratiyyot o Ishiyyot 
(“A Treatise Upon Personal Forms,’ Paris Bibliotheque Na- 
tionale, Ms. Heb. 984) written by *Jedaiah ha-Penini. *Levi b. 
Gershom, in his view that man’s freedom of the will is a devia- 
tion from the determinism that prevails in the universe, and 
in his rejection of negative attributes, appears to have been 
influenced by Scotus. There are distinct similarities to Scotus 
in Hasdai *Crescas’ criticism of the physical proofs of God's 
existence, in his theory of divine attributes, and in his seeing 
a compulsory element in the activity of the intellect. (For fur- 
ther details on Scotus’ influence on Jewish philosophy, see S. 
Pines, in PIASH, 1 (1967), 1-51.) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Gilson, History of Christian Philosophy in 
the Middle Ages (1955), 454-71; idem, Jean Duns Scot. Introduction a 
ses positions fondamentales (1952); F. Copleston, A History of Philoso- 
phy, 2 pt. 2 (1962), 199-275; idem, Medieval Philosophy (1952), 107-17; 
Encyclopedia of Philosophy, 2 (1967), 427-36; JE, 5 (1907), 14-15; J. 
Guttmann, Die Scholastik des dreizehnten Jahrhunderts in ihren Bezie- 
hungen zum Judenthum und zur juedischen Literatur (1902), 154-67. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Bettoni, Duns Scotus (1961); J.K. Ryan and 
M.M. Bonansea (eds.), John Duns Scotus 1265-1965 (1965). 


°DUPONT-SOMMER, ANDRE (1900-1983), French Bible 
scholar. Dupont-Sommer was director of studies at the Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes from 1938, professor at the Sorbonne from 
1945, professor of Hebrew and Aramaic at the Collége de 
France from 1963, and president of the Institut d Etudes Sémi- 
tiques of the University of Paris from 1952. He undertook ar- 
chaeological excavations in the Near East from 1925 to 1934. 
Dupont-Sommer was one of the first interpreters of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. He published many articles and a number 
of books on them, including three that have been translated 
into English under the titles The Dead Sea Scrolls: A Prelimi- 
nary Survey (1952), The Jewish Sect of Qumran and the Essenes 
(1954), and The Essene Writings from Qumran (1961). His Les 
Araméens (1949) is an outstanding contribution on the Ar- 
ameans. His publication of an important collection of several 
hundred Aramaic ostraca discovered in the French excava- 
tions at Elephantine, conducted by C. Clermont-Ganneau, 
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has increased the knowledge of the Aramaic of the Book of 
Ezra and of the culture of the Jews of Egypt in the Persian 
period. His other published works include La doctrine gnos- 
tique de la lettre “Waw” dapres une lamelle araméene inédite 
(1946), Les inscriptions araméennes de Sfiré (1958), and Ob- 
servations sur le commentaire d’Habacuc découvert pres de la 


Mer Morte (1950). 
[Zev Garber] 


DU PRE, JACQUELINE (1945-1987), British cellist. Du Pre 
was born in Oxford and began studying the cello at the age of 
six. In 1968, she graduated from the Guildhall School of Mu- 
sic, London, with a gold medal, then studied with Tortelier 
(in Paris), with Casals, and with Rostropovich (in Moscow). 
After her London debut at the Wigmore Hall (March 1961), 
she steadily acquired an international reputation as one of the 
most naturally gifted musicians England has ever produced. 
In 1967, she met Daniel *Barenboim, the Israeli pianist, and 
they were married in June of that year after her conversion to 
Judaism (she was previously an Anglican). She and her hus- 
band made many tours together and performed frequently all 
over Israel, playing chamber music with Itzchak *Perlman and 
Pinchas *Zuckerman and appearing in concerts with conduc- 
tor Zubin *Mehta. In 1973, however, her career tragically ended 
when she was stricken by multiple sclerosis. 


[Max Loppert (24 ed.)] 


DUQUE, SIMON DAVID (1897-1945), one of the last two 
hazzanim of the Portuguese Synagogue of Amsterdam, Hol- 
land. Born in Amsterdam, Duque was appointed hazzan in 
1923. He was chosen from among three candidates because of 
his adherence to the Amsterdam tradition. He also aimed at 
an operatic style and had a beautiful voice. Among his many 
moving hazzanut features are his Kedushah for Sabbath Musaf 
and Ve-Hu Rahum for the evening service. His falsetto was fa- 
mous. He was deported by the Nazi occupiers of Holland and 
died at the Dachau concentration camp. 


[Amnon Shiloah (2"4 ed.)] 


DURA-EUROPOS, ancient city on the Euphrates River in 
Syria. It was long known from the writings of the first-cen- 
tury geographer Isidore of Charax/Bosra, but its exact where- 
abouts, a site known as el-Salihiye, was discovered only ac- 
cidentally by a British patrol in the aftermath of World War 1 
while they were digging military installations. A brief exca- 
vation was conducted at the site by FE Cumont in 1922-23. A 
major Franco-American expedition carried out work at the 
site between the years 1928-37. The city was founded in about 
300 B.C.E. by Seleucus 1 Nicator. It served as a transfer post 
where goods brought up the river from India were put on cam- 
els and carried to Palmyra and the Mediterranean. Dura-Eu- 
ropos was taken by the Parthians in 114 B.c.£. but it retained 
its autonomy and Greek character. After being held briefly by 
the Romans at the time of Trajan in 116 C.z., it was restored 
to the Parthians in 118 c.z., and captured once again by the 
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Romans in Lucius Verus’ campaign of 168 c.£. The Romans 
ruled it until its conquest and destruction by the Sassanids 
under Shapur 1 in 256 c.£. Throughout its history the city 
contained a mixed population and judging from its temples 
it was largely eastern in orientation, with strong cultural ties 
with Palmyra. In addition to a synagogue the excavators also 
found a Mithraeum for the Roman soldiers and a small Chris- 
tian chapel. The relative sizes of the pagan temples and the 
synagogue seem to indicate that Dura-Europos’ Jewish popu- 
lation was a small minority in the city. Thus although the city 
was only about 250 miles (400 km.) north of Nehardea, the 
great center of Babylonian Jewry, the Jews of Dura-Europos 
must have lived as an isolated group in a pagan center rather 
than as a fully Jewish community. 

The synagogue at Dura-Europos, discovered in 1932, was 
found in a remarkable state of preservation. It lay just inside 
the western city wall within an insula of ten houses (block L7) 
and when the inhabitants, judged expendable by the shrink- 
ing Roman Empire, attempted to strengthen the wall against 
the advancing Sassanid army, they tore off the roofs of the 
buildings just behind the wall and filled them with sand from 
the desert. The synagogue was accordingly as securely buried 
and protected as at Pompeii. The paintings, completed only 
some five years before the city fell, emerged from the sand 
nearly as fresh as when painted. The synagogue was built in 
c. 244-45 C.E. by remodeling a private house and followed 
the plan of the inner shrines of the pagan temples of the city. 
Since it contained benches around the room, often found in 
synagogues elsewhere, it evidently served for group worship. 
The benches, however, could accommodate only a small part 
of the congregation and wooden stools were probably used as 
well. Beneath the synagogue the remains of another smaller 
and more modest one was found, dating to the last quarter 
of the second century c.£. The entrance to the earlier syna- 
gogue was on the side adjoining the city wall through a nar- 
row corridor which led to a courtyard with porticoes on two 
sides. The prayer room, 25 x 14 ft. (10.85 x 4.60 m.), contained 
a niche (the Torah Shrine?) in its west wall, a bench along the 
walls of the room, and two doorways, one of which may have 
served as the women’s entrance (no sign of a women’s gallery 
was found at Dura-Europos). The walls of the building were 
painted in geometric designs and fruit and floral motifs. In 
one corner of the court was a pool; adjoining it was a large 
room with benches (bet midrash?). 

The second (upper) synagogue has an inscription writ- 
ten in Aramaic indicating the date of the completion of its 
construction in 245 c.£. Its entrance was on the street side far 
from the wall; the entrance was well hidden and the prayer 
room itself was accessible only through various passage- 
ways. The courtyard of the synagogue was expanded and 
surrounded by porticoes on three sides and the prayer room 
was also enlarged (to 45 x 25 ft. (13.65 x 7.68 m.)). Benches 
were extended along all the walls and a stepped bimah (“plat- 
form”) built near the niche. A Greek inscription commemo- 
rates the building of the synagogue by Samuel b. Idi “elder of 
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the Jews” with the assistance of several members of the con- 
gregation. All the walls of the second synagogue were cov- 
ered with paintings, most of them representing scenes from 
the Bible, and these must have been executed within only a 
few years of the renovation. Into these scenes were incorpo- 
rated pagan figures, forms, and symbols (see *Symbolism, 
Jewish, in the Greco-Roman Period). The biblical paintings, 
and others, which only by a flight of the imagination can be 
associated with any specific biblical incident, were arranged 
in variously proportioned rectangles separated by borders 
of running grapevines. Pilasters painted with vines occupy 
the corners and support the ceiling which seems originally 
to have been made of square coffers decorated with painted 
tiles and probably with plaster wreaths at the intersections of 
the beams. The paintings around the bottom row of the room 
show masks and harnessed felines holding fragments of their 
victims. Both the masks and the felines are of the kind gen- 
erally associated with Dionysus and also with other deities, 
e.g., the felines with Cybele, the Great Mother of fertility. The 
many tiles preserved from the ceiling show a large number of 
fertility symbols: bunches of fruit and grain, and many rep- 
resentations of female heads which Kraeling identified with 
the “ubiquitous Demeter-Persephone of the eastern Mediter- 
ranean, i.e., Cybele. This goddess also appears with the felines 
and the masks in the dado. Other ceiling tiles show birds, fish, 
running gazelles, and centaurs holding out a fish. Several tiles 
bear dated donor's inscriptions in Greek and Aramaic; the 
congregation was presumably bilingual. Since the ceiling was 
about 23 ft. (7 m.) high, the inscriptions, written in relatively 
small letters, could have been read only by the sharpest eyes 
and thus they were possibly designed to suggest the donors’ 
destiny in the heavenly setting of the ceiling itself, and not as 
plaques for conspicuous notice. 

The room was oriented for worship toward Jerusalem 
by placing the niche, presumably for the Torah, in the long 
west wall. On a panel above the niche were painted a meno- 
rah, etrog, and lulav, the temple facade, and a crudely drawn 
scene of the sacrifice of Isaac (the Akedah), which was appar- 
ently used to represent a shofar (“ram's horn”). This decoration, 
and the first stage of the high vine painted above the niche, 
seem to have been executed even before the other paintings 
had been planned. The high panel (the reredos) above the 
niche was repainted several times; this makes it the most im- 
portant design in the room. After being exposed to light for a 
few hours, the underpaintings came through the upper ones, 
rendering the whole scene one of utter confusion. The various 
stages of painting, however, can be fairly well reconstructed, 
and show that the master directing the decoration planned 
it during the execution of the paintings and did not merely 
copy conventional models. First a great tree, rising nearly to 
the ceiling, was painted with grape leaves and tendrils but 
without grapes (and thus called a “tree-vine”) growing out of 
a large crater. How many times this design was altered can- 
not be determined but at a later stage a king in Persian dress 
seated on a throne and two throne guards were inserted at 
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the top of the tree-vine since leaves show through the white 
Greek robes of the guards. Several other alterations were also 
made. The crater at the bottom was painted out and the trunk 
awkwardly extended downward to leave spaces on either side 
of the trunk. In the space at the left a table was painted with a 
bread symbol, and on the right a crater with rampant felines 
facing each other above it. Halfway up the vine a figure of Or- 
pheus was added playing his lyre to an eagle and a lion, and 
perhaps other birds and a monkey. This group was not part 
of the original design since the vine leaves show through the 
bodies of Orpheus and the lion. These alterations were appar- 
ently made to indicate more clearly the meaning of the tree- 
vine, namely, through the salvation of music, bread, and wine, 
the tree led to the great throne above. The design apparently 
still did not seem specific, or specifically Jewish enough, for 
the lower table and the crater with felines on either side of 
the trunk were painted out and replaced by two new scenes. 
On the left Jacob on his deathbed was represented blessing 
his twelve sons, while on the right he blesses Ephraim and 
Manasseh in the presence of Joseph. Representatives of the 13 
tribes were also painted standing around the throne above. 
The alterations in the design were made to show explicitly 
what seems to have been originally implied by the tree-vine 
alone, i-e., the salvation of Israel. Orpheus was left in as he was 
apparently identified with some Jewish figure such as David 
who saved Israel through his music. 

On each side of the reredos two standing figures were 
painted. The upper two clearly represent Moses at the burn- 
ing bush and receiving the tablets of the Law on Sinai. Of the 
lower two figures one depicts a man in a white Greek pallium 
(as Moses was dressed in the upper two figures) reading a 
scroll on the model of readers in scenes of mystery religions, 
and the other an old man in similar garb standing under the 
arc of heaven with its sun, moon, and stars. The reader seems 
to be Moses giving the Law to the Israelites after his descent 
from Sinai, and the old man, the dying Moses, who in Philo’s 
account of his life was taken at his death to join in the song of 
the heavenly bodies to God. Other identifications, however, 
have been suggested for the latter two figures and no positive 
judgment can be made. The painters now continued to cover 
the walls with scenes based mainly on biblical incidents, all of 
which are stylized and given midrashic or allegorical interpre- 
tation. On the bottom left side of the west wall Elijah is repre- 
sented reviving the widow’s son, an infant dead and without 
features who is held out to the prophet by his mother; next 
the prophet holds up the baby alive but still with no features, 
and lastly he is again in his mother’s arms, glorified, and fi- 
nally with features. Beside this scene a longer painting shows 
three groups of people. On the right Ahasuerus, enthroned 
with Esther, is humiliated as a messenger brings him news of 
the massacre of his subjects. At the left Mordecai in full regal 
splendor rides on a horse led by Haman in slave's dress. Be- 
tween these two scenes, in the dramatic center of the painting, 
stand four large figures dressed in pallia with three of their 
hands raised in blessing. These are apparently angelic figures 
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representing God’s intervention in the Persian crisis. On the 
same row to the right of the niche Samuel anoints David, who 
stands with his hands folded under a dark pallium, while a 
large Samuel in a white pallium pours oil from a horn onto 
David’s head. Jesse and five brothers stand behind in a hier- 
atic row wearing white or light-colored pallia. To the right of 
this scene is the last painting on the bottom row of the west 
wall, a large work based on the infancy of Moses. At the right 
Pharaoh enthroned and in Persian dress orders the midwives 
(the mother and the sister of Moses) to kill all male Jewish 
babies and a woman stoops apparently to put Moses into the 
ark. In the center of a group at the left Moses is taken out of 
the ark by a naked woman who stands knee-deep in the river. 
She is identified as Aphrodite-Anahita by her peculiar neck- 
lace. She holds the baby up to three women standing on the 
bank; these are identified by the emblems they carry as the 
three nymphs who were the nurses of all divine babies, actual 
gods, and divine kings. As Aphrodite-Anahita holds the baby 
up to the nymphs it has no features, but in the last scene the 
baby is in the hands of the mother and sister and at last fully 
formed with features. At the far left of the row above, Moses 
again stands in the pallium, parts of which have a peculiar 
checked design. He touches a well with his rod and from it 12 
streams flow out toward 12 tents surrounding the well. In each 
tent stands a short figure in Persian dress. A gabled doorway 
with only darkness behind it occupies the back center of the 
painting; a menorah and incense burners stand before it. It is 
generally agreed that the scene is based on Moses’ bringing 
water from the rock in the desert, and that the 12 tribes here, 
as often in Jewish tradition, are equated with the Zodiac. 
Adjoining this scene on the right, the artist depicted a 
temple with Aaron in priestly dress dominating the scene. 
Aaron is identified by his name written in Greek beside him. 
Five much smaller men in Persian dress attend him, one hold- 
ing an ax as if to strike a reddish bovine before him, and the 
others carry horns (not like shofars). Another bovine, proba- 
bly a bull, stands with a ram on the right. The main interest is 
the temple itself, which instead of the curtained tabernacle of 
Aaron’ priesthood, is a temple of stone, an outer wall forming 
a court around an inner porticoed sanctuary. In the outer wall 
are three closed doorways; a pink-lined curtain blows back 
from the central one. Aaron stands in the court along with a 
large menorah, two small incense burners, and an altar with 
an indistinguishable animal on it for sacrifice. The menorah 
is the central object, but behind it, through the open door of 
the inner shrine, can be seen the veiled Ark of the Covenant. 
The Ark stands in front of the veil after the ancient custom 
for revealing veiled objects. The form of the temple was taken 
from a common design which the Dura painter spaced out 
so as to indicate the inner court with its objects. Even the 
winged Victories bearing wreaths as acroteria for the inner 
shrine were retained. This painting seems to represent the 
values of the Aaronic priesthood in general. Balancing this on 
the other side of the reredos is a basically similar temple, but 
with the design altered to express a more abstract idea. Again 
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three closed doors pierce what was meant as the outer wall 
and above it is the inner shrine still with its winged Victories. 
The outer wall, however, has become a series of seven stone 
walls, each a different color, which rise from the bottom to the 
top and from side to side of the painting. Thus the three doors 
and the inner shrine seem to be artificially superimposed upon 
the walls. The inner shrine has ten columns instead of the 
five in the Aaron scene, and like the three doors, it is closed. 
The temple does not stand on the ground and no ritual is in- 
dicated (and so it is called the “Closed Temple”). On each of 
the two doors in the lower central doorway are three panels. 
These depict, from top to bottom, a bull lying in the position 
of sacrifice; a herculean figure standing naked and flanked by 
a small naked figure; and the figure of Tyche. 

To the right of the “Closed Temple” is the last painting 
on this register of the west wall which depicts a third temple, 
open and empty, with cult objects and the fragments of two 
Persian deities strewn on the ground before it. Beside it is the 
Ark on a cart pulled by two bovines that are being whipped 
and led by two men in Persian costume. Three dignified men 
in light-colored pallia walk abreast behind the Ark. The paint- 
ing was without doubt suggested by the biblical incident in 
which the idol of Dagon collapsed before the Ark and the Ark 
itself was returned to the Israelites on a cart. The left side of 
the top register of the west wall is almost totally destroyed al- 
though the base of a throne with “Solomon” written on it in 
Greek and the bottom of various figures can be seen. Noth- 
ing, however, can be identified. Opposite this, a long paint- 
ing presents the drama of the Exodus from Egypt. Egypt is 
depicted as a walled town at the far right with figures of Ares 
and two Victories above the open gate through which the Isra- 
elites march out. They advance in four columns. In the upper 
three columns two bands of armed troops guard both sides 
of a row of 12 men in white pallia, presumably the 12 heads of 
tribes. The bottom row is made up of ordinary people wearing 
only the belted chiton. Leading them is Moses as a great he- 
roic figure. In a white dotted pallium Moses strides vigorously 
toward the Red Sea, which he is about to strike, not with the 
rod expected from the biblical narrative, but with the knobby 
mace of Heracles. The sea before him is already closed in the 
economy of narrative art and Moses is again depicted closing 
it on its other side; the sea is filled with drowning people. Be- 
yond this Moses again touches water with his rod; this time 
the water is a pool filled with numerous leaping fish to indi- 
cate its vitality. The armed guards of the first scene stand be- 
hind the pool with the 12 heads of the tribes; they hold ban- 
ners like those carried in mystic processions. When the sea 
was divided, according to Jewish legend, 12 paths were made, 
one for each tribe, and these are apparently indicated by a tier 
of horizontal lines behind the third Moses. The other walls of 
the room present biblical scenes in a similar vein but, since 
they are only partially preserved, their overall plan, if any ex- 
isted, cannot be reconstructed. Of the east wall only the low- 
est register and dado remain; one scene shows a few birds and 
part of a table. Another apparently shows David and Abishai 
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approaching the sleeping Saul and Abner in the wilderness; 
half the painting is occupied by an army on white horses led 
by a captain. In the Esther scene the artist seems to have repre- 
sented divine intervention and this apparently also appears in 
two scenes on the south wall. There, below a badly preserved 
procession of the Ark of the Covenant are three scenes from 
an Elijah cycle which first depicts Elijah coming to the widow, 
and then the sacrifice of the prophets of Baal. The sacrifice 
is being vitiated by a great serpent that attacks the small fig- 
ure of Hiel according to the legend in which Hiel was hidden 
behind the altar to set fire to the sacrifice but was killed by a 
snake. Beside this, in the corner adjoining the west wall, Eli- 
jah offers his sacrifice while servants pour on water and three 
great figures dressed in pallia bring down heavenly fire. Al- 
though Elijah reviving the widow’s son should have preceded 
the two scenes of sacrifice, it instead adjoins them on the wall 
where it was apparently part of the original plan and the cycle 
on the south wall, an afterthought probably intended to show 
the lesser triumphs of the prophet as preparation for his final 
power to raise the dead. 

The north wall is better preserved but still only part re- 
mains. In the single scene left at the top Jacob dreams of the 
ladder. The design is identical with that in the catacomb of 
Via Latina in Rome except that in the catacomb the angels 
wear white pallia and at Dura-Europos, Persian dress. As the 
pallium is the original form, the change to Persian dress in 
the East must be of significance, but nothing suggests what 
prompted it. The register beneath this contains only uniden- 
tifiable fragments on the right; beside it is a fine representa- 
tion of a great battle centering on two champions attacking 
each other with lances as in other scenes of Eastern art while 
warriors in identical armor fight above and below them. One 
champion rides on a black horse and the other on a white. In 
the same painting a group of six warriors guard the Ark of the 
Covenant while four men in Greek chitons carry it away from 
the battle. The scene must be based on the battle of Ebenezer 
where the Ark was captured but it also shows the turmoil of 
the conflict between light and darkness (the two horsemen) as 
against the triumphant reality embodied in the Ark. As in the 
Elijah cycle the scene seems to be related to the one adjoin- 
ing it on the west wall where the heathen idols crash before 
the Ark after the same battle. The scene on the side wall again 
seems to amplify the one on the west wall but the artist’s ex- 
act intention cannot be determined. Below this in the longest 
painting in the room is a great pageant of Ezekiel. He is first 
depicted being brought into the valley, then preaching to the 
bones, and supervising their restoration to life. The continua- 
tion depicts either the legendary beheading of Ezekiel or Mat- 
tathias the Hasmonean slaying the faithless Jew. 

The paintings at Dura-Europos were executed by at least 
two artists. One, influenced by Hellenistic art, portrayed 
the major biblical personages (Moses, Jacob, Joseph, etc.) 
as Roman citizens dressed in the tunic and pallium, and the 
Israelite host as Roman soldiers. The other drew his inspira- 
tion from Persian art and portrayed his figures as horsemen 
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in Parthian dress (Mordecai, Ezekiel, the sons of Aaron, the 
Israelites fighting the Philistines, etc.). The women (such as 
Queen Esther, Pharaoh's daughter, etc.) are dressed like the 
Hellenistic city-goddesses (Tyche). Particularly forceful and 
vivid in artistic execution are the imaginative paintings, such 
as the vision of dry bones which contains three episodes of 
the story of Ezekiel in one painting, and the souls of the dead 
are portrayed as Greek Psyches with wings of butterflies. The 
Dura-Europos paintings contain a wealth of material from the 
aggadah, which was also apparently derived in part from the 
early Targum, such as the descriptions of the miracle of the 
battle of Meribah where water was sent through channels to 
each of 12 tents which symbolize the camps of the tribes. Sol- 
omon’s throne and the sacrifice of the prophets of Baal on Mt. 
Carmel are depicted according to the legends of the Midrash 
and thus they contain details not present in the biblical narra- 
tives, as for example, Hiel bitten by a snake on the altar of the 
prophets of Baal (cf. Yal., 1 Kings 18:25 [214]). The architecture 
in the paintings generally follows Hellenistic style but Jewish 
tradition can be recognized in several details, such as the Ark 
of the Covenant in the desert as a wheeled chariot (similar to 
a relief from Kefar Nahum). This tradition is also evident in 
the dress of the high priest Aaron and other details. 

From the social and religious historical standpoint it is 
significant that in the third century a Jewish community in 
the Diaspora did not hesitate to decorate the walls of a syn- 
agogue with the human form, with the major figures of the 
Bible (although this was later on also done in synagogues in 
the Galilee). The discovery of Dura-Europos is of primary 
importance for the history of art: until then this Jewish-Hel- 
lenistic art style was known only from the paintings of early 
Christians in the catacombs of Rome. Dura-Europos provided 
a Jewish source of this art. Its paintings present a blending of 
Eastern and Western — Persian and Hellenistic — elements (no- 
tably in the frontal pose of the figures and the Hellenistic style 
dress) which predates by centuries the same fusion which is 
the basis of Byzantine art. The paintings provide a focal point 
in ancient art in which influences of the past converge with 
developments of the future. The Dura-Europos paintings were 
later transferred to the Damascus Museum. A complete copy 
was reconstructed at Yale. 


[Erwin Ramsdell Goodenough / Michael Avi- Yonah] 


Later Scholarship 

The synagogue paintings (approximately 29 panels are pre- 
served) are thought to have been the work of Jewish artists, 
perhaps hailing from Palmyra (Kraeling), utilizing pattern 
books of artistic renderings of biblical stories available to 
them, as well as inspired by Jewish liturgy, customs, and leg- 
ends prevalent in Palestine at that time. Wright wrote in 1980 
that the paintings “are too clumsy and provincial in execu- 
tion to have been invented independently, without an icono- 
graphic model, in that desert outpost” (quoted in Gutmann 
1987). Among the questions that scholars have been dealing 
with in regard to the paintings are the following: What are 
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their stylistic and iconographic sources? Why was the Second 
Commandment (Ex. 31:45-: “You shall not make for yourself 
a sculptured image or any likeness”) ignored? Does the cycle 
of murals have an overall purpose and meaning? Do they re- 
flect a set form of theological Judaism of that time? Did they 
exert any influence on subsequent Jewish and Christian art? 
Goodenough dedicated three volumes of his Jewish Symbols 
of the Graeco-Roman World to a detailed analysis of the Dura- 
Europas synagogue paintings. Goodenough’s attempts to read 
Jewish mysticism into many of the details of the paintings, 
especially in regard to the type of garments worn by the vari- 
ous figures, and the absence of certain symbols next to the 
representation of the menorah, and so forth, have met with 
much criticism by scholars, notably by Avi- Yonah (1973) and 
Smith (1975). Although Jewish religious symbolism and im- 
agery undoubtedly existed in antiquity, and much of it was 
clearly influenced by Graeco-Roman artistry, what remains 
unclear is the extent of the values that Jews attached to these 
symbols and images as they appeared in the Dura-Europas 
paintings. Most scholars are in agreement regarding many of 
the painted scenes, but a lack of agreement still prevails as to 
whether these scenes were connected to a central organizing 
theme or whether they were made at random to enshrine vari- 
ous events in the destiny of the Jewish people. Grabar was of 
the opinion that the paintings in the synagogue had explicit 
messianic associations; Flesher has recently shown this to be 
misguided. Gutman commented in 1987 that “the Dura Euro- 
pas synagogue paintings have opened up hitherto unforeseen 
horizons in ancient religious art and history.” 


[Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 
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DURAN, family which originated in Provence, settled in 
Majorca in 1306, and after the persecutions of 1391 in Algiers. 
ZEMAH ASTRUC DURAN (d. 1404), a grandnephew of Levi b. 
*Gershom, was respected as a scholar by both the Jews and 
non-Jews of Majorca. He died in Algiers. His son was Simeon 
b. Zemah *Duran (14'?-15"" century). Until the end of the 18' 
century, the descendants of Simeon b. Zemah provided un- 
contested lay and spiritual leaders among Algerian Jewry. His 
son was Solomon ben Simeon *Duran whose three sons were 
dayyanim in Algiers. They were AARON (d. c. 1470), a rabbini- 
cal authority consulted by such distant communities as Con- 
stantinople; Zemah ben Solomon “Duran who was married to 
the daughter of the illustrious Rab (rabbi) Ephraim al-Nakawa 
of Tlemcen; and Simeon ben Solomon “Duran. ZEMAH BEN 
SIMEON BEN ZEMAH (d. 1590) wrote a commentary on the 
poem for Purim by Isaac b. Ghayyat which was published in 
Tiferet Yisrael (Venice, 1591?) by his son SOLOMON (d. c. 1593). 
The latter wrote notes on the works of his grandfather Simeon 
b. Zemah, Yavin Shemuah and Tashbaz, which are followed by 
his casuistic responsa Hut ha-Meshullash, part 1. In addition, 
Solomon wrote a collection of sermons, a commentary on the 
Book of Esther, and a treatise on temperance. All of these are 
included in his Tiferet Yisrael. He is also the author of a com- 
mentary on Proverbs, Heshek Shelomo (Venice, 1623). His son 
ZEMAH (d. 1604) was a talmudist whose death inspired Abra- 
ham *Gavison to write an elegy. AARON DURAN (d. 1676), 
dayyan in Algiers, was probably his grandson. 

Zemah ben Benjamin (d. 1727) was a prominent author- 
ity in religious matters. He also was active in Algerian com- 
merce and left a large fortune to his sons: JosEPH BENJAMIN 
(d. 1758), whose responsa were published in the works of Judah 
Ayash, together with whom he was dayyan in Algiers; and 
HAYYIM JONAH (d. c. 1765), who settled in Leghorn, where 
he published the first part of Magen Avot (1763). MOSES BEN 
ZEMAH, one of the notables of Leghorn, had a previously un- 
published part of Magen Avot printed in 1785 from an original 
manuscript which was in the possession of his family. DaviD 
DURAN (18*h-19' centuries), whose father JUDAH (d. c. 1790) 
was a direct descendant of Simeon b. Zemah and one of the 
wealthiest merchants of Algiers, himself held a distinguished 
position in Algerian commerce from 1776. He became a rival 
of the *Bakri-*Busnach merchant families who were then at 
the height of their power. After the assassination in 1805 of 
Naphtali Busnach and, two months later, of the dey himself, 
David was appointed muqaddim (leader of the Jewish com- 
munity) by the new ruler of Algiers, Ahmad Dey, but was re- 
placed in the same year owing to the intrigues of Joseph Bakri. 
He continued representing the interests of England in Algiers 
as against those of France and Spain, whose side was taken 
by the Bakri-Busnach families. David Bakri was appointed 
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mugaddim in 1806 and held the position for over four years 
but Duran’s machinations evidently caused his execution. 
Although David Duran was again appointed muqaddim he 
was himself executed the same year (October 1811) for no ap- 
parent reason, immediately after bringing the annual tax, or 
presents, to the dey. 

The descendants of Simeon b. Zemah who had estab- 
lished themselves in Leghorn settled in London before 1826. 
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[David Corcos] 


DURAN, PROFIAT (Profayt; d.c. 1414), scholar and phy- 
sician, one of the outstanding anti-Christian polemicists of 
Spanish Jewry. Duran was probably born in Perpignan and 
later moved to Catalonia. He was the son of Duran Profiat, 
himself the son of Profiat de Limos, both Jews of Perpignan. 
His Hebrew name was Isaac b. Moses ha-Levi, and he signed 
his books and letters with the pseudonym 75x (“Efod”), the 
Hebrew acronym of 117 UNDIND °3X, Ani Profiat Duran (“I 
[am] Profiat Duran”). Duran acquired an extensive knowl- 
edge of sciences and languages and associated with Hasdai 
*Crescas. He was the author of two polemical tracts against 
Christianity, the dates of which are not known with certainty: 
Al Tehi ka-Avotekha and Kelimat ha-Goyim. The decisive 
event in his life was the wave of anti-Jewish persecutions in 
Spain in 1391. According to R. Isaac *Akrish’s introduction to 
Al Tehi ka-Avotekha (Constantinople, 1570), Duran himself 
had been forcibly converted to Christianity in 1391 but re- 
verted to Judaism. However, documents recently discovered 
in the archives of Perpignan show that Duran lived there as 
a Christian, under the name of Honoratus de Bonafide, for 
about 12 years after 1391/2, serving as astrologer to Juan 1 of 
Aragon. This presents obvious difficulties, as it is certain that 
he continued his Hebrew literary activity throughout this pe- 
riod. Tradition has it that he wrote the Al Tehi ka-Avotekha 
when his friend David Bonet *Bonjorn, who was compelled 
to undergo conversion with him, became a sincere Christian. 
Duran apparently considered that the other should have re- 
mained like himself a Christian only in name, continuing to 
believe and act like a Jew. Nevertheless, how he managed to 
do this remains a mystery. 

Al Tehi ka-Avotekha is a penetrating satire on Chris- 
tianity, its tenets, and the affairs of the Church (the schism 
between Rome and Avignon), and especially on the Jewish 
converts attracted by the Church. Duran emphasizes the ir- 
rationality of Christian doctrine and its insistence on feelings 
and on “faith” alone. In contrast, he presents the view of Juda- 
ism in accordance with the approach of the Jewish philoso- 
phers that salvation is attained by faith that does not contradict 
the demands of the intellect, combined with the performance 
of the practical mitzvot. Because of its witty ambiguities sev- 
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eral Christians of the period understood the epistle as a pan- 
egyric of Christianity and it was cited by Christian authors, 
who referred to it as “Alteca Boteca” a distortion of the open- 
ing words of the letter. When its real intention was recognized, 
the epistle was condemned to public burning. 

Kelimat ha-Goyim, an attack on the tenets of Christian- 
ity by historico-critical method, was written by Duran at the 
initiative of Hasdai Crescas. Duran reviewed the writings of 
the Church Fathers and clarified inaccuracies and fabrications 
in the translations of Jewish writings by those who attacked 
Judaism. Kelimat ha-Goyim served as a source for subsequent 
Jewish apologetic literature. 

Duran’s grammatical work, Maaseh Efod (Vienna, 1865), 
shows his extensive knowledge of Semitic and Romance lan- 
guages and Greek. More than a methodical presentation of 
grammatical rules in the conventional manner, the work is 
outstanding in its original approach to grammatical problems 
and its incisive logical analysis of a number of principles in 
the same field through an impartial critique of his predeces- 
sors. Duran arrived at a new evaluation of the conjugations 
of the verb by a system resembling that of modern Semitic 
linguistics. His discussion of the theory of pronunciation 
reveals exact observation of the functions of the organs of 
speech and describes in passing the accepted pronunciation 
of the Hebrew of his time in Spain. He emphasizes the social 
function of language and stresses that writing is a matter of 
convention. Unique to Maaseh Efod is the discussion of the 
essence of Jewish music, to which Duran attributes two ba- 
sic styles: chant, such as the cantillation for the reading of the 
Bible, which is addressed to the mind and understanding, 
and free melody which arouses the feelings, such as used by 
supplicants in prayer and by righteous men. Duran regards 
Jewish melody as having a spiritual object and thus different 
from the music of other nations, which aspires to aestheti- 
cism for its own sake. 

Important historical details and an outline of his philo- 
sophical ideas are found in a letter of condolence which Duran 
wrote in 1393 to his friend Joseph b. Abraham on the death of 
his father, R. Abraham b. Isaac ha-Levi of Gerona, a leader of 
Catalonian Jewry. In the letter, Duran describes the desperate 
plight of the Jews in his day whose sufferings had increased to 
such an extent that the loss of their leaders and scholars was 
not even felt. He blames the people for not observing the mitz- 
vot with proper care and for being concerned only for personal 
benefit. On the other hand he comforts Jews who had been 
converted under duress and encourages them to repent. 

The other works by Duran include replies on philosophi- 
cal subjects; elucidation of various parts of the commentary 
on the Pentateuch by Abraham *Ibn Ezra and of some of his 
poems; works on astronomy including Heshev ha-Efod on the 
Hebrew calendar (1395); explanations to the commentary of 
*Averroes on the Almagest; a criticism of the Or Olam of Jo- 
seph ibn *Nahmias; Maamar Zikhron ha-Shemadot, a history 
of the persecutions and expulsions from the destruction of 
the Second Temple until his own times (mentioned by Isaac 
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*Abrabanel but now lost). The work was used by Jewish his- 
torians of the 16'* century such as Solomon *Ibn Verga, *Jo- 
seph *ha-Kohen, and Solomon *Usque. Many of his writings 
remain in manuscript; some were published as supplements to 
Maaseh Efod. New editions of Al Tehi ka-Avotekha were pub- 
lished by A. Geiger in Kovez Vikkuhim (Breslau, 1844) and in 
some copies of Melo Chofnaim (Berlin, 1840); by P.M. Heil- 
perin in Even Bohen (Frankfort, 1846); and J.D. Eisenstein in 
Ozar Vikkuhim (1928), which also includes Kelimat ha-Goyim. 
His commentary on the Guide of Maimonides appeared after 
1500 together with other commentaries. 


[Jacob S. Levinger / Irene Garbell] 


Philosophy 

The introduction to Maaseh Efod contains Duran's philosophi- 
cal views. The Torah, he writes, is perfect, and its study is the 
only means of attaining eternal, supreme felicity as well as hap- 
piness on earth. There are those who maintain that only the 
observance of mitzvot can lead to eternal life. However, while 
Duran does agree that the observance of the mitzvot is very 
beneficial, he maintains that only knowledge can lead to eter- 
nal felicity. He criticizes the talmudists, who reject the study 
of anything other than the Talmud, refusing even to study the 
Bible. The philosophers, on the other hand, are also misled. 
In attempting to reconcile two contraries - Aristotelian phi- 
losophy and the Bible - they attribute only a moral function 
to the Torah. In reality, Duran states, philosophy too is con- 
sonant with Jewish teachings, since gentile philosophers bor- 
rowed extensively from Jewish sources. However, when Mai- 
monides places the philosopher closest to the throne of God, 
he is speaking of philosophy in the sense of true knowledge, 
which is the privileged property of Israel alone. The kabbal- 
ists, whose aim is to achieve communion with God, also real- 
ize that the worship of God can reach perfection only in the 
Land of Israel, since the commandments are in harmony with 
the stars which guide the destiny of that land. Thus the Kab- 
balah, too, conforms to the Torah and the prophetic books. 
Nonetheless, since the principles of the Kabbalah are not easily 
demonstrable and the dissensions among its adherents clearly 
indicate its dangers, Duran concludes that the surest course 
is the study of the Torah. The Bible, like the Temple of Jeru- 
salem, has virtues which preserve Israel’s physical existence; 
for example, the Jews of Aragon were saved from persecution 
as a reward for having recited the Psalms continually. In ad- 
dition, the Torah has intellectual virtues: it is only the Torah 
which contains both moral precepts and all of true philoso- 
phy. The sine qua non of Jewish survival and of eternal life is 
to preserve the Torah, its text, and its grammar. Thus, for Du- 
ran, the real doctrine of Judaism, which he ardently defended, 
encompasses both philosophy and the whole range of the hu- 
man sciences, without being limited as are the latter. His com- 
mentary on Maimonides’ Guide (first published 1553) is quite 
literal. He rejects any interpretations of Maimonides which 
would portray the latter as a philosopher who holds the Torah 
in contempt. Nevertheless, he also emphasizes the dangers in- 
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herent in certain Maimonidean doctrines. He is very close to 

the astrological teachings of Abraham ibn Ezra. In response to 

questions raised by his student, Meir Crescas, he wrote com- 
mentaries on various passages of ibn Ezra’s commentaries. 

[Colette Sirat] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, index s.v. Profet Duran; F. Can- 
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DURAN, SIMEON BEN SOLOMON (RaShBaSh, Heb. 
acronym of Rabbi Shimon ben Shelomo ha-Sheni (“the Sec- 
ond”); 1438-after 1510), rabbi and author. Simeon, son of Sol- 
omon b. Simeon *Duran (called RaShBaSh ha-Rishon, “the 
First”), was born in Algiers and succeeded his brother Zemah 
*Duran as rabbi there. In 1499 he was active in the ransoming 
of 50 Spanish Jews who had been brought as slaves to Algiers 
(see Zacuto in bibl.). His attitude toward the Marranos from 
the religious point of view was lenient (his responsa Yakhin 
u-Voaz pt. 2 nos. 3, 19, 31), regarding them as Jews. In his old 
age he had to flee from Algiers when the Spanish army was 
approaching Bougie and Tunis. He wrote responsa which are 
printed as the second part of Yakhin u-Voaz (Leghorn, 1782), 
the first part being by his brother Zemah. They are quoted by 
Joseph *Caro. He has been confused with Simeon (ha-Sheni) 
b. Zemah. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abraham Zacuto, Sefer Yuhasin ha-Shalem, 
ed. by Z. Filipowski (19257), 227; S.P. Rabinowitz, Mozaei Golah 
(1894), 32; H.J. Zimmels, Die Marranen in der rabbinischen Litera- 
tur (1932), index. 

[Hirsch Jacob Zimmels] 


DURAN, SIMEON BEN ZEMAH (RaSHBaZ, Hebrew ac- 
ronym of Rabbi Shimon ben Zemah; 1361-1444), rabbinic 
authority, philosopher, and scientist. He was born in Majorca 
to R. Zemah Astruc Duran. In his youth Simeon studied in 
Palma (Majorca) at the yeshivah of Ephraim Vidal, who was 
martyred in the year 1391, and in Aragon at that of Jonah 
*Desmaestre, whose daughter he later married. Educated in 
accordance with the old Spanish method, he acquired a thor- 
ough knowledge of mathematics, astronomy, science, logic, 
and particularly medicine, which was to become his profes- 
sion. After his return to Majorca, Simeon practiced as a phy- 
sician and surgeon in Palma, and he seems to have been in 
comfortable circumstances. He was also highly esteemed as a 
rabbinic scholar and even his teacher Ephraim Vidal sought 
his advice. His prestige there can be gauged from the fact 
that 44 years after he had left the island he addressed a let- 
ter to the Jews of the island reproaching them for negligence 
in some religious practices and admonishing them to change 
their way of life. 

After the massacre of 1391 in which he lost all of his for- 
tune, Simeon left Majorca for Algiers together with his father 
and family. Jews from other parts of Spain also immigrated 
to North Africa, and the arrival of the immigrants had a ben- 
eficial effect upon the native Jews there. It caused a revival of 
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knowledge and scholarship, which had been neglected and 
was in a state of great decline. Spanish rabbis now became 
religious leaders of African communities. In Algiers the aged 
*Isaac bar Sheshet was appointed chief rabbi and was also 
nominated a supreme judge of the Jews by the king. Simeon 
seems to have joined his bet din. Having lost all his fortune 
and being unable to earn his livelihood from his medical pro- 
fession, since the native population resorted to superstitious 
practices rather than to medical help, he was forced to accept 
a salaried office of rabbi. As Maimonides had prohibited the 
acceptance of a salary for a rabbinical office, and since in Al- 
giers only Maimonides’ decisions were regarded as authorita- 
tive, Simeon later found it necessary to justify his action. 

The nature of Simeon’s official activity during the life- 
time of Isaac b. Sheshet can be seen from the following ex- 
amples. In 1394 a commission to deal with matrimonial laws 
was appointed, consisting of Bar Sheshet, Isaac *Bonastruc, 
a rabbi in Algiers, and Simeon, who was asked by the other 
members to draft the ordinances; his draft was accepted in its 
entirety. Originally intended for the Spanish immigrants, the 
ordinances were soon adopted by some of the native Jews as 
well and were authoritative for African Jewry for centuries. A 
ban against informers issued about that time was also signed 
by Bar Sheshet, Bonastruc, and Simeon. From the very fact 
that Simeon signed third, it is obvious that he was not assis- 
tant chief rabbi as some scholars believe (at least not at that 
time). 

Much has been written about the relationship between 
Bar Sheshet and Simeon. On the one hand Simeon respected 
the older rabbi, but on the other hand the latter bitterly com- 
plained of Simeon, who himself also confesses “I was child- 
ish and behaved impudently toward a rabbi who was very old 
and distinguished in learning” (Tashbez, 1, no. 58). In view of 
this there can be no doubt that a certain tension had existed 
between the rabbis, the active party being Simeon. ‘The rea- 
son for this animosity is not quite certain; it may have been 
the appointment of the chief rabbi which annoyed Simeon, 
who although much younger, regarded himself no less wor- 
thy of the post owing to his secular and rabbinical knowl- 
edge. It seems that Isaac bar Sheshet, being good-natured and 
peace-loving, succeeded in the course of time in dispelling 
the greater part of the unfriendly atmosphere. Soon after Bar 
Sheshet’s appointment as judge by the king, Simeon wrote a 
responsum in which he tried to prove that such an appoint- 
ment was not permitted, but he did not publish it (ibid., 162). 
Bar Sheshet often consulted Simeon on various matters, ask- 
ing him to deal with them and to write responsa. After Isaac 
bar Sheshet’s death (1408) Simeon was appointed chief rabbi 
(he himself says dayyan) with the request that his appoint- 
ment not be confirmed by the king. (According to the report 
of the Algerian rabbis in the introduction to Tashbez, Sime- 
on'’s appointment already took place during the older man’s 
lifetime.) During his period of office Simeon was very active. 
While he had to fight some practices not in accordance with 
Jewish religion current among the native Jews, he had to raise 
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his voice against his own countrymen who criticized the doc- 
trines of terefah and were lax in the observance of some com- 
mandments. As judge, Simeon was regarded as an undisputed 
authority, and interesting facts have become known of his le- 
gal proceedings. From various communities, questions were 
sent to him about religious and legal matters. He had to deal 
with the problem of the Marranos from the religious and legal 
points of view. Of his pupils only Abraham ha-Kohen Sholal 
is known by name, but he may have been his pupil when he 
was still in Majorca. 

Simeon was against adopting stringent practices (humrot) 
which had no foundation in the Talmud; he said that one 
should be stringent with oneself, but lenient with others. There 
were some contradictions in him, however, which can also 
be found among other Spanish scholars. On the one hand he 
was meek, but on the other he praised himself for his wisdom. 
Although he greatly admired Maimonides and followed his 
philosophical views, he believed in astrology which Maimo- 
nides so strongly opposed, and he quoted Abraham *Ibn Ezra 
in connection with astrology, calling him “he-Hasid.” 

A characteristic feature of the method employed in his 
decisions as posek is given by Simeon himself: “In reaching my 
decisions I do not grope like the blind grope along the wall, 
for I give a decision only after studying the case carefully. I 
have never given a decision which I later retracted” (Tashbez, 
pt. 3, no. 189). His decisions were indeed always correct; they 
exhausted all existing sources and discussed all opinions, 
leaving no possibility of controverting them. His decisions 
became authoritative in North Africa (see introduction to 
Tashbez). The takkanot he drafted were in vogue among the 
Jews in North Africa for centuries, and his responsa were a 
guide to later posekim who frequently quote them (e.g., Jo- 
seph *Caro, Beit Yosef EH 119, 122, 126, 130, 134, 140, 141, 143; 
they became known to Caro through Jacob *Berab; see in- 
troduction to Tashbez). Hayyim *Benveniste established the 
principle that in cases in which Simeon’s decisions contradict 
those of Solomon b. Abraham *Adret, the decision is accord- 
ing to the former (Keneset ha-Gedolah, HM 386). Preference 
should also be given to Simeon when he is contradicted by 
Israel *Isserlein. 


Philosophy 

As in his halakhic decisions, Simeon also respected the opin- 
ions of Maimonides in the area of philosophy, but often dif- 
fered with him, even on important issues. He accepted Mai- 
monides’ naturalistic views on prophecy but with added 
emphasis on the role of divine grace. Like Hasdai *Crescas, 
he disagrees with Maimonides’ theory that eternal bliss de- 
pends on how much knowledge one has acquired. He accepts 
the Aristotelian conception of the soul, but adds to it another, 
immaterial part of man, his neshamah, which is derived from 
God and bears the intellective faculty, and which is eternal. 
Thus eternal bliss is not proportioned only according to one’s 
acquired intellect, as Maimonides claimed, but human felicity, 
both in this world and the next, depends on one’s observance 
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of the mitzvot, as Nahmanides had shown. Further, Simeon 
disagrees with Maimonides’ theory that superior intellect 
determines the amount of divine providence to which one is 
subject. According to Simeon, divine providence is contingent 
upon one’s performance of God’s commandments. Simeon’s 
most important contribution (later repeated by Joseph *Albo) 
was his fixing the boundaries of philosophical speculation in 
order to safeguard the principles of traditional Judaism. Thus 
he reduced the fundamental dogmas of Judaism to three, 
which, according to him, must be accepted by everyone: the 
existence of God, revelation, and divine retribution. In doing 
so, he was not disagreeing with Maimonides but only com- 
menting on Maimonides’ system of 13 principles of faith. He 
insisted that “Every Jew must believe that the Holy Scriptures, 
and in particular the Torah, come from God and he must ac- 
cept their contents as the absolute truth” (Ohev Mishpat, In- 
trod.). Although, as has been mentioned, Simeon believed in 
astrology (Magen Avot, 4:21), he defined himself primarily as 
a disciple of the “masters of the truth,’ the kabbalists (Ohev 
Mishpat, Introd. to ch. 19), whose doctrines he often quoted 
in his works. 

Among Simeon’s writings as an exegete were a commen- 
tary on Job and glosses on Levi b. Gershom’s commentary 
on the Bible (see list of his works). Only the former has been 
preserved, and shows that he was an adherent of the peshat 
(“simple meaning”) and strongly opposed allegories such as 
those developed in the school of southern France in the 13'* 
century. He often quoted Targum, *Saadiah Gaon, Abraham 
Ibn Ezra, Rashi, Nahmanides, and Levi b. Gershom. When cit- 
ing the Zohar he generally added “by R. *Simeon b. Yohai.” He 
adopted some doctrines from the Kabbalah (e.g., transmigra- 
tion of the soul, Magen Avot, 88a). In his responsa he quotes 
and uses gematriot, notarica (see *Notarikon), and letter mys- 
ticism. Sometimes he says (Tashbez, 3 no. 54): “I can only ex- 
plain what I have been permitted” and warns “You should give 
only a plain interpretation and consider what is permitted” 

Simeon’s philosophy is included mainly in his Magen 
Avot. However, his commentary on Job also contains several of 
his philosophic teachings. In it he refers to many philosophic 
sources, constructs his exposition lucidly, and takes a clear 
position on the philosophical problems which he treats. His 
philosophical ideas and writings did not have much influence 
on subsequent generations, except for Joseph *Albo, who in 
turn did make a significant impact on later philosophers. 

As an apologist, Simeon deals with the *Karaites when 
seeking to prove the divine origin of the *Oral Law. He shows 
how important the Oral Law is for understanding Torah and 
fulfilling the commandments and states that many actions of 
Jewish leaders and institutions can only be explained as be- 
ing based on oral tradition. He then attacks the doctrines of 
the Karaites (e.g., their explanation of Ex. 16:29 which contra- 
dicts Isa. 66:23). Simeon was very well acquainted with Chris- 
tian literature (it has to be studied, he says, in order to be re- 
futed). He had a dispute with a Christian theologian (Keshet 
u-Magen, 14a) who had to admit that Simeon was right. He 
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quotes Saadiah Gaon, *Judah Halevi (Kuzari), the disputation 
of *Jehiel b. Joseph of Paris, and Nahmanides. It is doubtful, 
however, whether he used Hasdai Crescas’ Bittul Ikkarei ha- 
Nozerim and the work of Profiat *Duran, since they are never 
mentioned. He first refutes the attacks of the Christians and 
then counterattacks. The Christians, he says, admit that the 
Torah is of divine origin, but maintain that it is superseded by 
the Gospels. He shows that Jesus and his disciples strictly ob- 
served the Law and that Jesus declared that he had come not 
to destroy the Law or the teaching of the prophets but to ful- 
fill them. His death was not due to his negligence of the Law 
but to his assertion that he was “the son of God and Messiah” 
(Keshet u-Magen, 2b). Simeon points out the various contra- 
dictions regarding the origin of Jesus, his claim to be the Mes- 
siah (refuted by the fact that the criteria of the Messianic age 
had still not occurred), and the assertion that the Torah had 
been superseded by the Gospels, since the Torah, being of di- 
vine origin, is unchangeable. He draws attention to the many 
mistakes and forgeries contained in Jerome’s Bible translation. 
He also enumerates 21 misquotations from the Bible by Jesus 
and his disciples. Simeon tries to prove that the Koran can- 
not be of divine origin owing to the great number of contra- 
dictions found in it (e.g., in regard to free will), to its many 
unintelligible passages, and to its sensual views on the world 
to come. What is good in it had been borrowed from the Mi- 
drash. Regarding Islam as a whole, Simeon did not consider 
Islam as idolatrous, however, he did consider the pilgrimage 
to Mecca as an idolatrous practice. 

Simeon was also active as a poet and composed many piy- 
yutim, kinot, selihot, and tehinnot, some of which have been 
printed (see below). He was a prolific writer, and there is no 
subject with which he did not deal. His Magen Avot is more 
than a philosophical treatise. It covers human and animal 
physiology and pathology, psychology, science, phonology, 
etc., and has the character of an encyclopedic work. Perhaps 
the intention of its author was to write a book which should 
serve as a source of knowledge and information particularly 
for the Jews of North Africa. His responsa not only treat re- 
ligious and legal problems, but also deal with grammar, phi- 
lology, exegesis, literary history, philosophy, Kabbalah, math- 
ematics, and astronomy. 

The following list of his writings is given in the same or- 
der as mentioned by the author in Tashbez, end of pts. 2 and 3: 
(1) Perush Hilkhot Berakhot le-ha-Rif, commentary on Alfasi’s 
laws on Berakhot; (2) Piskei Massekhet Niddah, decisions on 
the tractate Niddah; (3) Sefer ha-Hashgahah, called Ohev Mish- 
pat, commentary on Job, printed together with Sefer Mishpat 
Zedek by R. Obadiah *Sforno (Venice, 1589); (4) Zohar ha- 
Rakia, commentary on Solomon ibn Gabirol’s azharot (Con- 
stantinople, 1515); (5) Tashbez (y”awn, abbreviation of Teshuvot 
Shimon ben Zemah), responsa in three parts (the fourth part 
is called Hut ha-Meshullash, containing responsa of three rab- 
bis of North Africa, including Simeon’s descendant Solomon 
b. Zemah Duran; Amsterdam, 1738-41); (6) Magen Avot, four 
parts, philosophical work; the first three parts, without the 
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fourth chapter of the second part (Leghorn, 1785); the fourth 
part is (7) Magen Avot, a commentary on the tractate Avot 
(ibid., 1763); (8) Keshet u-Magen (fourth chapter of the second 
part of Magen Avot (see above no. 6)), polemics against Chris- 
tianity and Islam, printed together with Milhemet Mitzvah 
of his son Solomon (ibid., c. 1750); the sections dealing with 
Christianity and Islam were published separately; (9) Perush 
Massekhet Eduyyot, commentary on Eduyyot mentioned by 
Simeon in his list; (10) Hiddushei ha-RaSHBaZ, novellae on 
Niddah, Rosh ha-Shanah, and Kinnim (ibid., 1745); the novellae 
on Kinnim were also printed with those of Solomon b. Abra- 
ham Adret on Niddah (Metz, 1770); (11) Perush Kezat Piyyutim, 
commentaries on various poems, as well as poems composed 
by Simeon: (a) a piyyut by Isaac *Ibn Ghayyat for the Day of 
Atonement with Simeon’s commentary appeared in B. Gold- 
berg’s Hofes Matmonim (Berlin, 1845, pp. 85ff.); (b) a commen- 
tary on the Hoshanot (Ferrara, 1553); (c) an elegy on the de- 
struction of the Temple appeared with Profiat Duran’s letter Al 
Tehi ka-Avotekha (Constantinople, c. 1575-78); (d) an elegy on 
the persecution in Spain was printed in Magen Avot (Leipzig, 
1855); (e) some piyyutim published by I. Mar‘eli appeared in 
Kobez al Jad, 7 (1896-97) under the title Zafenat Paneah (see 
also A. Gavison, Omer ha-Shikhhah (Leghorn, 1748, 125); (12) 
Or ha-Hayyim, polemics against Hasdai Crescas (mentioned 
by Simeon in his list); (13) Livyat Hen, glosses on the commen- 
tary of Levi b. Gershom and four discourses against Hasdai 
Crescas mentioned by Simeon in his list; (14) Yavin Shemuah 
on Hilkhot Shehitah u-Vedikah, on the laws of slaughtering 
and porging; (15) Maamar Hamez, commentary on the Hag- 
gadah; (16) Tiferet Yisrael, on the calendar; (17) Perush Eizehu 
Mekoman, commentary on Mishnah Zevahim ch. 5, and com- 
mentary on the Baraita of R. Ishmael in the beginning of Sifra. 
Nos. (14), (15), (16), and (17) were published together with (18) 
Tikkun Soferim of his son Solomon (Leghorn, 1744); (19) also 
appeared in the Roedelheim Haggadah edition of 1882; no- 
vellae on Bava Mezia, quoted in Shitah Mekubbezet of Bezalel 
*Ashkenazi; (20) Sefer ha-Minhagim, on customs, in the re- 
sponsa of Abraham Tawwah in Tashbez, pt. 4 no. 32; (21) Sefer 
Tikkun ha-Hazzanim (ibid., no. 31); (22) commentaries on the 
ketubbah and get (“divorce document”) and regulations about 
divorce and halizah (Constantinople, 1516; cf. also Tashbez, pt 
3 no. 301); (23) Takkanot, see Tashbez, pt. 2 no. 292. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or, 601-5; Weiss, Dor, 5 (1904), 
187-98; Graetz, Hist, 4 (19497), index; E. Atlas, in: Ha-Kerem, 1 
(1887), 1-26; H. Jaulus, in: MGwyJ, 23 (1874), 241-59; 24 (1875), 160-78; 
D. Kaufmann, ibid., 41 (1897), 660-6; J. Guttmann, ibid., 52 (1908), 
641-72; 53 (1909), 46-79; I. Epstein, The Responsa of Rabbi Simon b. 
Zemah Duran (1930); Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 487; A.M. Hershman, 
Rabbi Isaac b. Sheshet Perfet and his Times (1943); Guttmann, Phi- 
losophies, 242 ff.; M.M. Kasher and J.B. Mandelbaum, Sarei ha-Elef 
(1959), index; Hirschberg, Afrikah, index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
M. Shapiro, in: Judaism, 42:3 (1993), 332-43; M.M. Kellner, in: PAayR, 
48 (1981), 231-65; J.D. Bleich, in: JQR, 69:4 (1979), 208-25; N. Arieli, 
“Mishnato ha-Filosofit shel Rabbi Shimon ben Zemach Duran, dis- 
sertation, Hebrew University (1976). 
[Hirsch Jacob Zimmels] 
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DURAN, SOLOMON BEN SIMEON (known as RaShBaSh, 
Hebrew acronym of Rabbi Shelomo ben Shimon; c. 1400- 
1467), North African rabbinical authority; son of Simeon b. 
Zemah *Duran. He was born in *Algiers, but no details are 
known of his youth. His education embraced not only rabbini- 
cal knowledge but also science, medicine, and philosophy. It 
appears from his responsa that he joined his father’s bet din 
at an early age and was the head of the yeshivah. Some of his 
responsa were written during the lifetime of his father. His 
apologetical work Milhemet Mitzvah (1438) was written with 
his father’s authorization. In it Solomon repulsed the accusa- 
tions against the Talmud made by the apostate Joshua *Lorki 
(Geronimo de Santa Fé) and even made counterattacks against 
the Christian clergy. He showed that Lorki’s accusation that 
the Talmud favored immorality was wrong, and on the con- 
trary that it teaches a high standard of morality and chastity; 
and that it was the Christian clerical circles who indulged in 
immoral conduct to such an extent that it became known by 
the name “peccato dei frati” After defending the halakhic parts 
of the Talmud he proceeded to explain the aggadot attacked 
by Lorki. In Solomon’s view (as expressed already by *Jehiel 
b. Joseph of Paris and by Nahmanides in their disputations) 
they had no binding force. 

In his youth he wrote a rhetorical epistle (melizah) to 
Nathan Najjar in Constantine (Rashbash, no. 259) using tal- 
mudic idioms, style, and language (the use of this kind of 
melizah is characteristic of him). His letter made a deep im- 
pression upon Najjar as can be seen from his reply in which the 
following passage occurs: “My son, my son, my heart was filled 
with anxiety for I said “Who will sit on the throne of my mas- 
ter the rabbi, your father?’... Now, however, I know that Solo- 
mon, his son, will reign after him and will sit upon his throne” 
(cf. 1 Kings 1:13, 17, 30). After his father’s death Solomon 
was appointed rabbi of Algiers. He seems to have also been 
the head of a yeshivah and some of his pupils were mentioned 
by name. His religious and general outlook can be derived 
from his responsa. Thus when asked whether the dialogue 
of *Balaam and his ass (Num. 22:28), Jacob’s wrestling with 
the angel (Gen. 32:25), and the visit of the angels to Abraham 
(Gen. 18:1ff.) took place in reality or were dreams, his re- 
ply was that all were real events, as Nahmanides had already 
stated (Rashbash, no. 44). In responsum no. 3 he strongly criti- 
cized Haggai b. Alzuk in Mostaganem, who maintained that 
perfection of the soul could be achieved by perfection of the 
intellect and that aliyah to Erez Israel had no effect. In his 
view settling in Erez Israel is a great mitzvah, particularly as 
many religious commands concern only Erez Israel. With re- 
gard to the question whether the world will be destroyed or 
not, he showed that the Talmud and Nahmanides decided 
in the affirmative, while Maimonides’ view was in the negative. 
Solomon thought that while the belief in creation ex nihilo 
is binding, belief in the ultimate destruction of the world 
is not; it is left to one’s own discretion (responsum no. 436). 
Concerning the Kabbalah he said of himself (no. 36): “I am 
not one of its members” and expressed his indignation at 
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the doctrine of the ten *Sefirot (no. 188). His decisions were 
quoted by later authorities (including Joseph *Caro and Moses 
*Trani). 

His works are (1) Teshuvot Ha-Rashbash (Leghorn, 1742), 
cited above, which deal not only with the legal matters but 
also with some philosophical problems and contain explana- 
tions of some biblical and talmudic passages; (2) Milhemet 
Mitzvah, in Keshet u-Magen (ibid., 1750); (3) Tikkun Soferim, 
dealing with contracts together with Yavin Shemuah of his 
father (ibid., 1744); (4) the elegy Shamayim Laveshu Kadrut. 
The bibliographers mention also Melizah le-ha-Rashbash; in 
fact, this melizah is contained in his responsum no. 259 (Kerem 
Hemed, 9 (1856), 110ff.). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.J. Zimmels, Die Marranen in der rab- 
binischen Literatur (1932), index; A.M. Hershman, Rabbi Isaac ben 
Shesheth Perfet and his Times (1943), index; Hirschberg, Afrikah, 
index. 

[Hirsch Jacob Zimmels] 


DURAN, ZEMAH BEN SOLOMON (15'* century), North 
African rabbinical authority. Zemah, the second son of Sol- 
omon b. Simeon *Duran, acted together with his brothers 
Aaron and Simeon as dayyan in *Algiers. It appears from the 
sources that he was the most active of them and the greatest 
scholar of the three. In an admonishing responsum written to 
a certain rabbi he says of himself: “I do not boast of my distin- 
guished ancestry, of my sermons, and of my responsa, of my 
learning - that I am familiar with all the tannaitic literature 
and the whole of the Talmud, of the accuracy and profundity 
of my legal tradition, of my rational reasoning, though my 
paternal grandfather [Simeon b. Zemah *Duran] praised and 
eulogized me from my childhood for my readiness to grasp 
the truth” Being rather sickly he went for a cure to Majorca, 
returning in 1468. He had some knowledge of medicine and 
a great knowledge of philosophy and Kabbalah, and his at- 
titude toward the latter was positive. His ideology and piety 
are reflected in the responsum in which he tries to refute the 
views expressed to him by R. Abraham Conque of Malaga, 
who, following other philosophers, maintained that perfection 
and immortality do not depend on fulfilling the command- 
ments and studying the Talmud but rather on the study of sci- 
ences and philosophy. Zemah tries to show that perfection can 
only be achieved through the fulfillment of the mitzvot. The 
seven sciences (see Ibn Ezra on Prov. 9:1; Klatzkin, Thesau- 
rus Philosophicus, 1, 292 ff.) serve only to teach fear and love 
of God. They are not the end but only the means. He writes 
that Maimonides wrote his Guide of the Perplexed to refute 
the philosophers with philosophical arguments (cf. also his 
father’s responsum, Rashbash no. 3). Zemah dealt with the 
problem of the Marranos (Yakhin u-Voaz, pt. 1, nos. 75, 125), 
whom he regarded as Jews from the religious point of view. 
He wrote responsa which form the first part of his brother 
Simeon’s collection Yakhin u-Voaz. Some of them are quoted 
by Joseph *Caro. 

[Hirsch Jacob Zimmels] 
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DURAZZO (Durrési, Durrés), chief port of Albania. There 
may have been Jews in Durazzo during the Roman period. The 
community, referred to as Durachi(um), is mentioned how- 
ever for the first time in 1204 in a responsum of R. *Isaiah b. 
Mali di Trani. An English traveler found a group of Jews in 
Durazzo in 1322. Documents of 1368 mention the community 
leader (magister Yudayce) David, his business associates, and 
the communal scribe. The Jewish merchants traded with Italy, 
Serbia, and Dubrovnik exporting salt and importing textiles. 
In 1401 the representatives of the Jews appealed to the Sen- 
ate of Venice, which then ruled over Durazzo, to exempt or 
partly exempt them from the obligation of presenting to the 
civic authorities annually 16 cubits of finest velvet, in addi- 
tion to a sum of money in cash. During the 16 century a few 
Spanish refugees settled in Durazzo, but they do not seem to 
have had a communal organization. In 1939, refugee families 
from Vienna settled in Durazzo. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Bernstein, in: Jewish Daily Bulletin (April 
17-18, 1934); J. Starr, Romania... (Eng., 1949), 81-83; A. Milano, Storia 
degli ebrei italiani nel Levante (1949), 64-65. 

{Simon Marcus] 


DURBAN, port in KwaZulu-Natal, third largest city in the 
Republic of South Africa. The relatively small Jewish popula- 
tion has always played a prominent part in the life of the city. 
One of the founders of Port Natal (Durban's original name) 
was Nathaniel *Isaacs, who came as a youth in 1825. Impor- 
tant contributions to the port’s early development were made 
by Jonas *Bergtheil and by Daniel de *Pass. The first berit mi- 
lah in Natal, for the son of a former Durban resident D.M. 
Kisch, was performed in 1876 by the Rev. S. Rapaport, who 
came from Port Elizabeth for the ceremony. In 1880 a Jewish 
burial ground was laid out. Three years later a congregation 
was formed and in 1884 a building which had been a Meth- 
odist chapel was converted into a synagogue, with Bernard 
Lipinski (d. 1907) as the first president. Outstanding services 
were rendered by Felix C. Hollander (1876-1955), who was 
mayor of Durban (1910-13), a member of the Natal provin- 
cial executive committee (1914-23 and 1926-39), a senator 
(1939-48), and the head of the Jewish community. Charles 
Phineas Robinson (d. 1938) was a member of the Natal legis- 
lature and later of the Union parliament. His son Albert also 
sat in parliament and later became London high commissioner 
for the Central African Federation. Other leading communal 
personalities were Philip Wartski (1853-1948) and Solomon 
Moshal (1894-1986). 

Less affected by Eastern European immigration than 
other communities of the Republic, Durban Jewry has at the 
same time an active communal life. There are four synagogues 
(one Reform) and the usual fraternal and welfare organiza- 
tions. Diminishing numbers, however, led to the closure of the 
city’s Jewish day school, Carmel College, in 1997. The Durban 
Jewish Club, the only institution of its kind in the Republic, 
has played a major role in the community’s development. The 
Council for KwaZulu-Natal Jewry is a coordinating body and 
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also functions as the provincial office of the South African 
Jewish Board of Deputies. Zionist activity is directed by the 
KwaZulu-Natal Zionist Council. The Jewish population of 
Durban in 2004 was 2,750. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Saron and L. Hotz, Jews in South Africa 
(1955), index; South African Jewish Year Book (1929), 107-10; M. Git- 
lin, The Vision Amazing (1950), index. 


[Louis Hotz / Gustav Saron] 


DURHAM, city in North Carolina, U.S. Jewish communal life 
formed in the late 1870s as the agrarian village grew into a New 
South industrial town. The Jewish population, with neighbor- 
ing Chapel Hill, rose from 40 in 1880 to 305 in 1910. As the re- 
gion evolved into a Sunbelt academic, research, and retirement 
center, the Jewish population reached 5,000 in 2005. 

In 1874 the first permanent Jewish settlers, Polish-born 
brothers Abe and Jacob Goldstein, opened a general store, 
which served as a way station for peddlers. By 1880, ten 
more Jewish merchants, all of German origin, had arrived 
from Virginia to establish dry-goods stores. In the early 1880s 
tobacco magnate James B. Duke contracted with a young 
Ukrainian immigrant, Moses Gladstein, to bring more than 
a hundred East European proletarians from New York to 
roll cigarettes in his factory. These Jewish rollers formed a 
chapter of the Cigarmaker’s Progressive Union and later an 
assembly of the Knights of Labor. In 1884 Duke automated 
the factory and dismissed the Jewish workers. Most returned 
north although several, including Gladstein, opened Dur- 
ham stores. 

Immigrant peddlers, artisans, and storekeepers, mostly 
of Latvian-Lithuanian origin, created a viable community. 
Durham was a typical New South mill and market town. 
Jews provided mercantile services to workers, farmers, and 
industrialists. Durham's appeal was enhanced by the educa- 
tional opportunities of Duke University and the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill. Jewish faculty began establish- 
ing themselves in the 1930s. They included European émigré 
scholars, notably Polish law professor Raphael *Lemkin, au- 
thor of the Genocide Convention. In 1943 Duke became the 
first southern campus to institute Jewish studies with the hir- 
ing of Judah *Goldin. 

East European Jews resided first in a ghetto near the Afri- 
can-American “Bottoms” and then in a middle-class neighbor- 
hood near Main Street. The community supported chapters 
of B’nai Brith, Hadassah, Mizrachi, and the Zionist Organi- 
zation of America. In 1951, E.J. Evans, running on a progres- 
sive platform with black support, was elected to the first of 
six terms as Durham mayor, and in 1991 Kenneth Broun was 
elected Chapel Hill mayor. 

Religious services were held as early as 1878, and a burial 
society formed in 1884, under Myer Summerfield, a Prussian- 
born Orthodox merchant. Two years later the Durham He- 
brew Congregation organized, and by 1892, when it received 
a state charter, it had evolved into an East European shul. 
After meeting in rented halls, the congregation purchased 
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a wooden house in 1905. In 1921 it built a brick, downtown 
cathedral-style synagogue, renaming itself Beth El. Evolving 
into a Conservative congregation, it dedicated a new subur- 
ban synagogue-center in 1957. Beth El also housed an Ortho- 
dox Kehilla. 

In 1961 Judea Reform Congregation formed, and it built 
a temple in 1971. Growing into the area’s largest congrega- 
tion with 550 members, it built a new campus in 2003. The 
Lubavitcher movement established Chabad houses in Dur- 
ham and Chapel Hill. In 1996 the Chapel Hill Kehillah, a Re- 
constructionist congregation, organized, and it purchased a 
synagogue five years later. The area also accommodated a Tri- 
angle Congregation for Humanistic Judaism. The communi- 
ties are united by the Durham-Chapel Hill Jewish Federation 
and Community Council, founded in 1977, which supports 
Jewish Family Services, and Midrasha, a supplemental high 
school. In 1995 the Lerner Jewish Community Day School 
opened with a religiously pluralistic program. Both Duke 
and UNC erected new Hillel centers and expanded their Jew- 
ish studies programs. 

Durham-Chapel Hill’s growth reflects the national Jew- 
ish population movement toward the Sunbelt. With two major 
universities and the creation of the Research Triangle Park in 
1959 it also reflects the Jewish demographic movement into 
the professions. Scientists Martin *Rodbell and Gertrude *El- 
ion won Nobel Prizes at the Park. The moderate climate and 
college-town ambience also draw retirees. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Evans, The Provincials: A Personal History 
of Jews in the South (2005); L. Rogoff, Homelands: Southern Jewish 
Identity in Durham and Chapel Hill, North Carolina (2001). 


[Leonard W. Rogoff (24 ed.)] 


DURKHEIM, EMILE (1858-1917), French sociologist. Born 
in Epinal (Lorraine), France, of a long line of rabbinical an- 
cestors, Durkheim initially prepared himself for the rabbin- 
ate. Although he never wrote directly on a Jewish topic, the 
interest in law, ethnology, and the ethical implications of so- 
cial relations, which were aroused by his early training, stayed 
with him throughout his life. To be a sociologist always meant 
for him, essentially, to be a moral philosopher as well as a 
scientist of moral behavior; and although he became a free 
thinker early in life he remained conscious of his rabbinical 
heritage. Durkheim studied in Paris, where he was a pupil of 
the philosophers Emile Boutroux and Jules Monod and of the 
historian Fustel de Coulanges. He was also influenced by the 
French neo-Kantian Charles Renouvier and by his fellow stu- 
dents Lévy-Bruhl, *Bergson, and Jaures. 

Durkheim is a towering figure in the history of *sociol- 
ogy. The first chair in social science in Europe was established 
for him at the University of Bordeaux in 1887. In 1902 he be- 
came professor of sociology and education at the Sorbonne; 
a separate department of sociology, under his chairmanship, 
was established in 1913. Durkheim was a founder and editor 
in chief of LAnnée Sociologique, which was published from 
1898 until the beginning of World War 1. Durkheim attempts 
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to demonstrate that it is possible to trace regularities of be- 
havior in human action regardless of the subjective motives of 
individuals. The physical, biological, and psychological factors 
operative in the social life of man must be taken into account. 
Yet, as soon as attention is focused on the interpersonal rela- 
tionships characterizing group life, the special nature of “social 
facts” becomes apparent: group products, such as art, morals, 
and institutions are in the mind of the individual, and yet enti- 
ties apart from him. These group products are irreducible facts 
which must be studied in their own right. Society's “collective 
representations” have an objective existence outside the indi- 
viduals and, at the same time, exercise a constraining power 
over them. Even conceptual knowledge may be said to consist 
of collective representations having their roots in society. 

The best exemplification of the fruitfulness of Durkheim's 
approach is his concept of social solidarity, as employed in his 
studies on the division of labor, religion, morality, conscience, 
and suicide. Because society, at the same time, is above man 
and penetrates man, it is ultimately the only thing that has 
the power to inspire awe and reverence in individuals and 
to submit them to rules of conduct, to privations, and to the 
kind of sacrifice without which society would be impossible. 
But society, on which the individual is absolutely dependent, 
is not sufficiently concrete to be an object of direct reveren- 
tial submission. Instead, the individual experiences his de- 
pendence indirectly, by focusing his attention on everything 
essential to the maintenance of society: its principal norms, 
values, institutions, its sacred symbols. Especially, the notion 
of divine authority is a sublimation of society. Thus religion 
springs not from the nature of individual man, but from the 
nature of society. According to Durkheim, the effect of beliefs 
and acts with respect to essential norms and symbols is to cre- 
ate a more effective society. Similarly, suicide is not a function 
of race, climate, religious doctrine, and economic conditions, 
however close the correlations between any of these facts 
and the phenomenon of suicide itself may be. The clue, says 
Durkheim, lies in crucial social facts, that is, the breakdown 
of social solidarity and the ensuing normlessness, or “ano- 
mie.” Groups with little social cohesion tend to have higher 
suicide rates than those providing strong psychic support to 
their members in the various crises of life. 

Durkheim stresses the concept of “collective conscious- 
ness” (or “conscience”). Durkheim initially explained social 
control mainly in terms of external constraints. In his later 
work, however, he stressed the internalization of culture, the 
fact that social norms are “society living in us.” On his concep- 
tion of education he places no less heavy a burden. Through 
education, he holds, society implants general social values 
and discipline in the individual. “Discipline,” he writes, “has 
its justification in itself” Yet, the nature of the discipline is 
not wholly a matter of indifference. It depends not only on 
society in general, but on the particular society in question. 
Not every society values the kind of individualism and dem- 
ocratic pluralism which Durkheim espoused in his personal 
and political thought. 
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Durkheim’s early work, De la division du travail social 
(1893), still shows traces of evolutionary thought; but his op- 
position to the utilitarianism of the economists is clearly 
marked there. In his subsequent works, especially in Les ré- 
gles de la méthode sociologique (1895; The Rules of Sociological 
Method, 1950) and in Le suicide: étude de sociologie (1897; Sui- 
cide, 1951), as well as in numerous scholarly papers published 
chiefly in LAnnée Sociologique, he increasingly emphasized 
scientific method and the combination of empirical research 
with sociological theory. His major work, cast largely in the 
language of functionalism, is Les formes elémentaires de la vie 
religieuse: le systeme totémique en Australie (1912; The Elemen- 
tary Forms of the Religious Life, 1965). Other treatises with a 
strongly historical and philosophical bent are Education et 
sociologie (1922; Education and Sociology, 1956), Sociologie et 
philosophie (1929), Léducation morale (1925), Le socialisme: 
sa définition, ses débuts, la doctrine Saint Simonienne (1928; 
Socialism and Saint-Simon, 1958), L'évolution pédagogique en 
France (1938), and Montesquieu et Rousseau; précurseurs de la 
sociologie (1953). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Analyses of Durkheim's approach to sociol- 
ogy abound. The most influential of these are contained in G. Gur- 
vich, Essais de sociologie (1936), and in T. Parsons, Structure of So- 
cial Action (1937). Among book-length evaluations the best known 
are C.E. Gehlke, Emile Durkheim's Contributions to Sociological The- 
ory (1915); P. Faconnet, The Durkheim School in France (1927); R. 
Lacombe, La Méthode sociologique de Durkheim (1926); E. Conze, 
Zur Bibliographie der Durkheim Schule (1927); and H. Alpert, Emile 
Durkheim and His Sociology (1939). A complete bibliography is found 
in K. Wolff (ed.), Emile Durkheim, 1858-1917 (1960). 

[Werner J. Cahnman and Joseph Maier] 


DUSCHAK, MORDECAI (Moritz; 1815-1890), rabbi, 
teacher, and writer. Duschak was born in Triesch, Moravia. 
He studied under Moses *Sofer in Pressburg, and later was ap- 
pointed rabbi in Aussee and in Gaya, both in Moravia. From 
1877 he occupied the post of preacher and teacher in Cracow. 
Toward the end of his life he moved to Vienna, where he re- 
mained until his death. Duschak published many studies on 
talmudic topics and Jewish scholarship in both Hebrew and 
German. 

His noteworthy books in German are Umriss des bib- 
lisch-talmudischen Synagogen-Rechtes (1853), Das mosaisch- 
talmudische Eherecht (1864), Geschichte und Darstellung des 
juedischen Cultus (1866), Das mosaisch-talmudische Strafre- 
cht (1869), Zur Botanik des Talmud (1870), Die biblisch-tal- 
mudische Glaubenslehre (1873), and Tor Esier (against the 
Blood *Libel, 1883). In Hebrew he published Yerushalayim 
ha-Benuyah (1880, combining the Babylonian and Jerusalem 
Talmuds in order to explain the mishnayot of tractates Eruvin, 
Pesahim, Megillah, and Yoma). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zeitlin, Bibliotheca, 39, 71; M. Schwab, Réper- 
toire des Articles... (1914-23), 106f., s.v.; A. Bauminger et al. (eds.), 
Sefer Cracow (1959), 103f.; Kressel, Leksikon, 1 (1965), 546, S.v. 


[Yehoshua Horowitz] 
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DUSCHINSKY, CHARLES (Jacob Koppel; 1878-1944), his- 
torian. Duschinsky was born in Namestovo, Czechoslovakia; 
he served as rabbi in Kostel, Moravia, from 1904 to 1907, and 
thereafter settled in London, where he engaged in business. 
He continued publishing monographs in scholarly journals 
on Anglo-Jewish history and other topics. His most impor- 
tant work was The Rabbinate of the Great Synagogue, London, 
from 1756-1842 (1921). 

[Cecil Roth] 


DUSCHINSKY, JOSEPH ZEVI BEN ISRAEL (1868-1948), 
Hungarian rabbi, and later rabbi of the separatist Orthodox 
community of Jerusalem. Duschinsky was born in Paks, Hun- 
gary, where his father was the sofer (“scribe”). He studied first 
under Moses Pollak, rabbi of Paks, and later under Rabbi 
Simhah Bunim Sofer (Schreiber, the Shevet Sofer) in Press- 
burg. In 1892 he married the only daughter of R. Mordecai 
Leib Winkler of Brezovanad Bradlom (Slovakia) and spent 
the next three years in his house. The years spent at Pressburg 
and his father-in-law’s fine personality were the main forma- 
tive influences in his life. In 1895 he was elected rabbi to a con- 
gregation in Galanta established in opposition to the existing 
one, and in 1921 went to Khust (Carpatho-Ruthenia). In 1932 
he visited Palestine and on the death of R. Joseph Hayyim 
*Sonnenfeld was elected in 1933 to succeed him as rabbi of 
the Edah Haredit (“Orthodox Community”) of Jerusalem. He 
founded a yeshivah, Bet Yosef, which had hundreds of pupils. 
Duschinsky, an active supporter of *Agudat Israel, appeared 
before various commissions of inquiry of the British manda- 
tory government, and although he did not normally cooper- 
ate with the official rabbinate, during the siege of Jerusalem in 
1948 he endorsed their permission to undertake defense and 
fortification work on the Sabbath. 

Duschinsky was a discerning bibliophile of refined taste 
and amassed a fine library of rare books. None of his own 
works was published in his lifetime. From his literary legacy 
two volumes of responsa, Sheelot u-Teshuvot Mahariz (pt. 1, 
1956; pt. 2, 1966), and three volumes of his homiletic commen- 
tary to the Bible (pt. 1, 1956; pt. 2, 1961; and pt. 3, 1965) have 
been published. His responsa in particular reflect his immense 
learning and wide range of reading (e.g., vol. 2, no. 51 adduces 
proof for a halakhic point of view from Emden’s anti-Shab- 
batean tract Mitpahat Soferim, Altona, 1768). He died during 
the siege of Jerusalem. His yeshivah continued to function 
under the direction of his only son, Moses Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Katzburg, Temunat ha-Gedolim (1925- ); 
S.Z. Tennenbaum, Nata Sorek (1899), 167b-174b (HM 1-5). 


[Abraham Schischa] 


DUSHKIN, ALEXANDER MORDECHAI (1890-1976), 
educator. Born in Suwalki, Poland, Dushkin was taken to the 
United States in 1901. He was associated with J.L. *Magnes’ 
Kehillah experiment in New York City (1910-18) and with its 
Bureau of Jewish Education under Samson *Benderly, and in 
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1916 went to Europe as a secretary of the American Jewish Re- 
lief Committee. In Palestine in 1919, he was inspector of Jew- 
ish schools and taught at David *Yellin’s Teachers’ Seminary 
in Jerusalem. Returning to the United States, Dushkin was 
appointed secretary of *Keren Hayesod (1921-22). From 1923 
to 1934 he was director of Chicago’ Board of Jewish Educa- 
tion and founded that city’s College of Jewish Studies (1924). 
In 1934 he was called by the Hebrew University in Jerusalem 
to organize and conduct its Department of Education (since 
1952, the School of Education). He was lecturer in educational 
methods and administration and also the principal of Bet ha- 
Kerem High School, Jerusalem (1934-39). Upon his return to 
the United States he became executive director of the Jewish 
Education Committee in New York City (1939-49). In 1949 
Dushkin was invited by the Hebrew University to establish 
and direct its undergraduate studies and to teach education 
and education administration. From 1962, he headed the De- 
partment of Jewish Education in the Diaspora in the Hebrew 
University Institute of Contemporary Jewry. Dushkin wrote 
the first doctoral dissertation on a Jewish educational theme 
(Columbia University, 1917), Jewish Education in New York 
City (1918), and was the editor of the first educational journal 
in English in the United States, The Jewish Teacher (1916-19); 
edited and co-edited its successor, Jewish Education (1929-35, 
1939-49); was coauthor of Jewish Education in the United 
States (1959); edited the third volume of the Enzyklopedyah 
Hinnukhit (“Educational Encyclopedia”); and wrote many 
monographs and articles. In his educational philosophy Du- 
shkin recognized the validity of pluralism in American Jewish 
education, but saw its bases in common elements and values. 
He saw Jewish education in the Diaspora as being one of the 
main responsibilities of Jewish communal efforts. As a stu- 
dent of Kilpatrick and disciple of the progressivist concepts, 
he strove to base education on science and experience; he 
had, however, a positive attitude to Jewish tradition, seeing it 
as the unique force in the preservation of the Jewish people. 
Dushkin was awarded an Israel Prize in 1968. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Pilch and M. Ben-Horin, Judaism and the 
Jewish School (1966), 6o0f. 


[Nathan Greenbaum and Leon H. Spotts] 


DUSHKIN, SAMUEL (1891-1976), violinist. Dushkin was 
born in Suwalki, Poland, and studied with Guillaume Remy 
(violin) and Ganaye (composition) at the Paris Conservatoire, 
and with *Amar and *Kreisler in New York. After his Paris 
début in 1918, he toured widely and gave many important first 
performances, notably of Ravel’s Tzigane (Amsterdam, 1925) 
and Stravinsky’s Violin Concerto (Berlin, 1931). Stravinsky, 
who composed it with technical advice from Dushkin, often 
accompanied him in it at subsequent performances. Dushkin 
also collaborated with Stravinsky in making transcriptions 
from Pulcinella and Le baiser de la fée and recorded the Duo 
concertant with him. He gave the first performances of a con- 
siderable amount of chamber music by Prokofiev, *Milhaud, 
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Poulenc, and others. Dushkin edited, and in some cases tran- 
scribed, virtuoso music for the violin. Some are in fact his own 
compositions attributed to earlier composers, such as Johann 
Benda and Boccherini. He also published teaching manuals 
for the violin. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online; MGG’; R. Ellero, Le Com- 


posizioni Violinistiche di Stravinskij per Dushkin, Tesi di laurea Univ. 
degli Studi di Venezia (1991/2). 


[Max Loppert / Israela Stein (2"4 ed.)] 


DUSHMAN, SAUL (1883-1954), U.S. chemist and physicist. 
Dushman was born in Rostov, Russia, and was taken to Can- 
ada as a child of nine. He obtained a doctorate at the Univer- 
sity of Toronto in 1912 and in the same year joined the Gen- 
eral Electric Company Laboratory at Schenectady, n.y., where 
he worked for 40 years, from 1928 as assistant director. For a 
period he was also director of research at the Edison Lamp 
Works. Dushman’s published books and papers were mainly 
concerned with the development and use of high vacuum 
with which his name is firmly associated. He introduced, 
with Langmuir, the suffix -tron for equipment in which high 
vacuum was used; later the suffix was used in words such as 
cyclotron, magnetron, etc. His books included High Vacuum 
(1923), The Elements of Quantum Mechanics (1938), Scientific 
Foundations of Vacuum Technique (1949), and Fundamentals 
of Atomic Physics (1951). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Langmuir, in: Vacuum, 3 (1953-54), 113f. 
[Samuel Aaron Miller] 


DUSTAN (al-Dustan; Dositheans), Samaritan sect (or sects), 
followers of Dusis or Dustis, which is probably the Aramaic 
form of the Greek name Dositheos. In a somewhat different 
form - Dosa or Dostai - it is quite common in Jewish sources 
such as Mishnah, Tosefta, and Midrash. A Dostai and a Sabbai 
are mentioned in the Midrash as the priests sent by the Assyr- 
ian king to Samaria to teach the new settlers the laws and cus- 
toms of the country. In a legend told by Josephus about a reli- 
gious dispute between Jews and Samaritans before Ptolemy Iv 
Philometer, Samaritan representatives are called Sabbeus and 
Theodosius (Theodosius being another form of Dositheos). 
But in all probability there is no connection between these 
and the founder of the Dosithean sect. Information about 
this sect is found in the Samaritan Chronicles and in patristic 
and Islamic writings. The relation between this sect and the 
u-century c.£. al-Dustan of the Samaritan liturgy has not 
yet been clarified. The accounts about the Dosithean sect (or 
sects) differ in many ways and contradict each other in some 
places. The Samaritan sources, the Annals of *Abu al-Fath and 
the New Chronicle, speak of two sects: one called al-Dustan, 
which arose shortly before the time of Alexander the Great, 
ie., in the fourth century B.c.£., and a sect mentioned in the 
Tolidah as founded by Disis or Dustis in the days of the high 
priest Akbon, the brother of *Baba Rabbah, i.e., in the sec- 
ond half of the fourth century c.£. Patristic sources from the 
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second-seventh centuries mention a founder of a Samaritan 
sect, Dositheos, who claimed to be the messiah prophesied by 
Moses in Deuteronomy 18:15. The dating of the sect is vague, 
generally given as before or after the time of Jesus. 

The Islamic writer al-Shaharastani (1086-1153) describes 
a Samaritan sect al-Dustaniyya, also known as al-Ilfaniyya. 
Their founder, al-Ilfan, is said to have lived approximately 
100 B.c.£. Al-Shaharastani explains the name al-Dustaniyya 
to mean the dissenting, mendacious sect. It is difficult to 
tell from these accounts whether they render different tra- 
ditions about one and the same sect which became blurred 
in the course of time, or whether there existed two or more 
sects at different times. The main source for the account of 
the fourth-century B.c.E. sect is the Annals of Abu al-Fath. 
There the sect is said to have been called al-Dustan because 
they abolished the lawful festivals and the traditions of their 
ancestors. Their most important deviations were: changing of 
the Samaritan combined solar-lunar *calendar, counting all 
months as 30 days; ceasing to recite the formula “Blessed be 
our Lord in eternity” and to pronounce the Tetragrammaton, 
substituting Elohim; counting the 50 days between Passover 
and Pentecost from the day after the first day of Passover, as 
the Jews do; and altering the laws of ritual purity. Because of 
the above differences and others outside the sphere of belief 
and religious rites, they started to build their own synagogues 
and to appoint their own priests. The first to become their high 
priest was the son of the then high priest. He was called Zar‘a, 
perhaps an allusion to Ezra, and was banned from the com- 
munity for infamous conduct. He composed a compendium 
of laws for them - a new Torah, derided the high priests, and 
was esteemed the most learned of his time. The account con- 
cerning the Dosithean sect of the fourth century c.£., found in 
the Tolidah, the Annals of Abu al-Fath, and the New Chronicle, 
is centered on the person of Dustes b. Pilpeloy, who went to 
Shechem in the time of Akbon, Baba’s brother. He was not of 
Samaritan extraction but descended from the Aravruba (Erev 
rav), the mixed multitude who left Egypt together with the Is- 
raelites. The Tolidah does not go beyond this brief statement, 
whereas the other two chronicles, especially that of Abu al- 
Fath, elaborate their story with much detail. 

Dusis b. Fufti (or in the New Chronicle, Dusis) was liv- 
ing in Jewish territory, committed adultery there, and was 
sentenced to death. However, when he proposed to the Jew- 
ish elders the founding of a heretic sect in Samaria, they con- 
sented to release him. He went to Qaryat ‘Askar, where he won 
the friendship of a very learned and pious man called Yahdu. 
Together they spent two years abiding by a vow of asceticism. 
When their vow ended, they ate, drank, and became intoxi- 
cated. When Yahdii was still sleeping off his drunkenness, Du- 
sis took away his hood, gave it to a harlot, and bribed her to 
testify on the Day of Atonement before the community, gath- 
ered for prayer on Mt. Gerizim, that Yahdi had sinned with 
her. But his plot was discovered by the high priest Akbon, who 
sought to kill him. Dusis fled to Shuwayka or Socho and hid 
in the house of a widow called Amintt, whom he told that he 
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was the son of the high priest. During his stay there, he occu- 
pied himself with writing. When he had finished, he heard that 
the high priest was still looking for him, so he left the house of 
Amintt and went to hide in a cave, where he eventually died 
of hunger and was devoured by the dogs. Before leaving, he 
had ordered Aminti to allow his writings to be touched only 
by those who had purified themselves in a nearby pool. Soon 
afterward the high priest's nephew, Levi, with seven compan- 
ions, arrived at the house of Amintt in search of Dusis. She 
told them faithfully all Dusis had taught her. Levi then sent 
one of his men to immerse in the pool. Upon rising, the man 
cried out, “My belief is in Thee O Lord and in Dusis Thy ser- 
vant and in his prophetic mission.” Levi shouted at him and 
struck him. However, the same happened to all of the seven 
and at last to Levi himself. Then they read the books of Dusis 
and learned that he had changed much of the Torah, similar 
to Ezra and even more so. They kept all this to themselves and 
returned to Shechem. On the first day of the Passover festi- 
val, when Levi was called upon to recite the Law, he substi- 
tuted the word “zatar” for “ezov,’ according to the books of 
Dusis. When the community tried to correct his reading, Levi 
insisted on it and blamed them for having rejected the pro- 
phetic mission of Dusis; he changed the days of the festivals, 
the mighty name of yHwH, and sent pursuers after the sec- 
ond prophet sent by God from Mount Sinai. Thereupon, Levi 
was stoned, and his followers went to a place near Jerusalem, 
from where they continued to win disciples from among the 
Samaritans. They venerated Levi as a martyr, kept a palm leaf 
dipped in his blood in the books of Dusis, and allowed only 
those who had fasted for seven days to approach and study 
them. They believed that the dead would soon rise; they cut 
their hair, prayed with their body immersed in water, did not 
go from one house to another on the Sabbath, and observed 
all the festivals on the Sabbath only. When one of the followers 
died, they put a belt around his waist, sandals on his feet, and 
a rod in his hand so that he could rise from his grave in haste. 
Some of them believed that as soon as the dead were buried 
they rose from their graves and went to Paradise. After a short 
story about Simeon the Sorcerer (Simon Magus, who, accord- 
ing to most scholars, belongs to the first century c.£.) there is 
an enumeration of seven subsects that succeeded each other 
and the fate that befell each of them. The narrative ends with 
the words: “All these came forth from the Books of Dusis and 
caused the Samaritans much hardship and great sinning.” 
Especially interesting is one of the sects, founded by 
Shaliyah ibn Tirtin ibn Nin, because his followers are once 
called al-Dustan. That is the only occurrence of this name 
in the narrative about the sect founded by Dusis. In this re- 
port antisectarian polemics are intermingled with the legend 
about Levi, which is obviously borrowed from the literature 
of the sect. The short notes speaking of Dositheos in the pa- 
tristic sources all agree that he was a Samaritan heretic and 
founder of a messianic sect. But they differ in details. Thus 
Pseudo-Tertullian (second century c.E.) mentions the Sa- 
maritan Dositheos as the first Jewish heretic from whom the 
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heresy of the Sadducees developed. He was the first to reject 
the prophets, deny belief in resurrection, angels, and the last 
judgment. According to the Pseudo-Clementines (third cen- 
tury c.E.), Dositheos and Simon Magus were pupils of John 
the Baptist. The Samaritans, awaiting a prophet predicted by 
Moses, had been prevented by the depravity of Dusis from 
believing in the prophetic mission of Jesus. Origen (second 
and third centuries c.E.) mentions Dositheos several times. 
After the time of Jesus, Dositheos tried to convince the Sa- 
maritans that he was the messiah prophesied by Moses, and 
he succeeded in winning some of them over. Then he adds 
that these are the Dositheans, still extant in his time, who own 
scriptures of Dositheos and recount myths about him that he 
had never died and was still alive somewhere. Similar to the 
above is the account of Eusebius (third and fourth centuries 
C.E.), who states that Dositheos appeared after Jesus’ time and 
was acknowledged by the Samaritans as a prophet like Moses. 
Epiphanius (fourth century c.g.) gives a report resembling 
that of Abu al-Fath in some basic points about Dusis and his 
sect. According to him, the Dositheans were a Samaritan sect; 
kept circumcision, the laws of the Sabbath, and the Penta- 
teuch; refrained from eating meat; venerated abstinence; and 
believed in resurrection. Dositheos was of Jewish origin and 
had retired to a cave. However, out of an exaggerated desire 
to gain knowledge, he fasted so that at last he died of starva- 
tion. Eulogius (seventh century c.£.) tells of two rival Samari- 
tan parties, one believing that the expected prophet of Deu- 
teronomy 18:15 was *Joshua son of Nun, the other claiming 
that it was someone called Dosthes or Dositheos, who was a 
disciple of Simon Magus, cast blame on the prophets and the 
patriarch Judah, left scriptures, and did not believe in resur- 
rection. Even from this scanty material, it becomes obvious 
that the Dosithean sect must have had considerable influ- 
ence in the beginning of the common era or even before it. It 
seems quite plausible that several subsects branched off from 
an original major sect in the course of time. This may account 
for the double report of the Samaritan chronicles, including 
that of the seven subsects, and the discrepancies found in pa- 
tristic and Islamic sources. 
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Influence of the Bible 

The arrival, on October 27, 2004, of the Nieuwe Bijbelvertal- 
ing, a completely new translation into Dutch of the Bible and 
the Christian Apocrypha, initiated a fierce debate in Dutch 
literary circles. At the core was the major influence of the 
Bible on Dutch culture and linguistics. Many participants in 
the discussion lamented the sometimes radical choices the 
translators had made to rephrase the biblical stories into a 
modern vernacular. They stated their desire to protect the lan- 
guage and imagery of the Statenbijbel, the official translation 
of the Bible which was commissioned by the Dutch Reformed 
Church in the early 17 century. It was completed during the 
years 1627-37. Similar to its English-language counterpart, the 
King James Version, the Statenbijbel has enriched the Dutch 
language with countless beautiful and poetic similes, expres- 
sions, and metaphors, most of which are still in use in pres- 
ent-day Dutch. 

The original Statenbijbel translation project was one high 
point in the cultural revolution that brought Calvinism and 
Humanism to Holland. The Eighty Years’ War (1568-1648) 
led to a new and powerful interest in the Bible as a source of 
inspiration for a national Dutch identity, which was at that 
time beginning to assert itself. In a famous poem which later 
became the Dutch national anthem, “Wilhelmus van Nas- 
souwe,’ Prince William of Orange was compared to David, 
king of Israel. The war against Spain was likened to Israel's 
war against her enemies. Among the many poetic adaptations 
of the Psalms composed in these times were those of authors 
such as Philips van Marnix van Sint Aldegonde (1540-1588), 
and the poets Pieter Corneliszoon Hooft (1581-1647) and Con- 
stantijn Huygens (1596-1678). 

Humanists and Reformers promoted the study of He- 
brew in the Low Countries during the 16* century, particu- 
larly in such circles as that of the humanist Antwerp printer 
Christophe *Plantin (1514-1589), who at one time was obliged 
to move to Leiden. During the 15 century, biblical drama 
flourished in the many chambers of rhetoric (Rederijkerska- 
mers) and later poets such as Carel van Mander (1548-1606) 
and Dirck Volkertszon Coornhert (1522-1590) wrote a number 
of biblical plays. Outstanding among these authors was Joost 
van den Vondel, who wrote Joseph in Dothan (1640), Joseph in 
Egypten (1640), Salomon (1648), Jephta (1659), Samson (1660), 
and Adam in Ballingschap (“Adam in Exile,’ 1664). The last 
work can be compared to *Milton’s Paradise Lost. 

After the 17" century there was a sharp decline in inter- 
est in biblical subjects. In the late 18" century, Willem Bil- 
derdijk wrote some biblical poetry, while Arnold Hoogvliet 
composed an epic entitled Abraham de Aartsvader (“Abraham 
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the Patriarch,” 1729). In the 19" century, Allard Pierson pub- 
lished Israel, the first part of his study Geestelijke Voorouders 
(“Spiritual Ancestors,’ 1887-91) and J.L. ten Kate wrote De 
Schepping (“The Creation,” 1866). 

Dutch biblical dramatists of the 20° century include 
H. van den Eerenbeemt, the author of Judith (1916); F. Rut- 
ten, who wrote Hagar (1917); and the Flemish poet René de 
Clercq, the author of biblical stories in verse form such as 
Thamar (1917). The poet Albert Besnard composed an epic 
poem about the history of the Jewish people called Drama 
(1959). In 1945 a Protestant author, H. de Bruin, published Job, 
a dramatic adaptation of the Book of Job. The Bible and the 
land of the Bible provide the themes of some of the writing of 
Roman Catholic poet Bertus Aafjes, notably his poem In den 
Beginne (1949) and his novels, Vorstin onder de landschappen 
(“Empress Among Landscapes,” 1952) and Arenlezers achter 
de maaiers (“Gleaners Behind the Reapers,” 1952). 

During the 20" century Protestant religion lost its promi- 
nence in Dutch society. In mainstream fiction, Biblical themes 
have almost disappeared, the work of author and artist Jan 
Wolkers (1925- ) being the most notable exception. In 1990 
Wolkers published Op de vleugelen der profeten (“On the 
Wings of Prophets”), essays on the beauty of the Bible. As a 
literary topos, the Bible can be found in the works of novelists 
Maarten ’t Hart, Nicolaas Matsier, and Desanne van Breder- 
ode. From the 1960s onwards, poet and novelist Gerard Kor- 
nelis van het Reve (1923- ) created an original poetic aes- 
thetic, mixing the language and imagery of the Statenbijbel 
with Roman Catholic mysticism and explicit references to 
homosexuality. This literary style is known as Revisme (“Re- 
vism”). 


Hebraic Influences on the Dutch Language 

The influence of the Statenbijbel on the Dutch language can 
not be overestimated. Expressions deriving from this trans- 
lation are still current in literature and colloquial usage. Be- 
sides such common words as Satan, cherubijn, etc., there are 
expressions like “met de mantel der liefde bedekken” (“to cover 
with the coat of love”), borrowed from the story of Noah (Gen. 
9:23). The influence of Yiddish began to be felt with the ap- 
pearance of Dutch books by Jewish authors, which contained 
Yiddish expressions. Some Yiddish words that have become 
part of standard Dutch are Mokum, the popular nickname 
for Amsterdam (“place,” from makom); bajes (“prison,” from 
bayit); gabber (“friend, from haver); stiekem (“in secret,’ from 
shetikah); and lef “courage,” from lev). Many more are to be 
found in popular speech and thieves’ slang — jatten (“to steal? 
from yad), and kapoeres (“gone to pieces,’ from kapparah). 
Others which were mainly used by Jews are disappearing with 
the dwindling of the Jewish community in Holland. 

The Jewish community has coined some Dutch words for 
its specific linguistic needs. By subtly changing the prefix of 
verbs and nouns, meaning has shifted - predominantly in the 
verbs aanbijten (lit. “to bite onto,” to break the fast after Yom 
Kippur) and uitkomen (lit. “to come out,’ to convert to Juda- 
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ism), and the noun voorzanger (lit. “singer in front,’ Cantor), 
which are not in use outside the Jewish community. 


The Figure of the Jew in Dutch Literature 

The physical presence of Jews in the Netherlands is not re- 
flected in medieval Dutch literature. The Jew is made to sym- 
bolize the forces of evil, and his sufferings are pointed to 
as proof of the Christian concept of history. Examples of 
this are to be found in the Rijmbijbel of Jacob van Maerlant 
(c. 1235-1300), in the same writer’s Spieghel Historiael, in Van 
den Levene Ons Heren (“On the Life of Our Lord”) by an un- 
known 13'-century author, and in various other sources. A 
literary record of the pogroms following the plague of 1350 oc- 
curs in Brabantse Yeesten by Jan van Boendale. The alleged use 
of the blood of Christian children for healing purposes was de- 
scribed in the Bienboek, a medieval Dutch version of the Liber 
Apum by Thomas de Cantimpré. Van Boendale’s Van den Joden 
ende van haren Wesen (“Of the Jews and Their Nature”) was a 
more rational work. The secular morality poem Der minnen 
Loep (“The Course of Love”) by Dirck Potter (c. 1370-1428) 
denounces sexual intercourse with Jews. The Shylock motive 
appears in the fragmentary rhetorical play Van den Gedinge 
tusschen eenen Coopman ende eenen Jode (“On the Case Be- 
tween a Merchant and a Jew,’ c. 1515). 

Despite the increase in the number of Jews in Holland 
during the 17" century, none of the great authors of the Golden 
Age dealt with Jewish themes, with the exception of Joost van 
den Vondel, who wrote the poem Aan de Joodsche Rabbijnen 
as an addendum to the play Hierusalem verwoest (1620). On 
the other hand, many chronicles deal with Jews, mostly from 
a Christian, antisemitic point of view. An exception is the trea- 
tise on Jews and the Jewish religion in Bewijs van den waren 
godsdienst (“Proof of the True Religion”) by the great Dutch 
jurist Hugo *Grotius. After a speculation scandal in 1720, Jews 
began to appear in low comedy, satirical poetry, and scurrilous 
writings. Examples are to be found in the unfinished comedy 
of manners De Spiegelder Vaderlandsche Kooplieden (“Mirror 
of Native Merchants,” 1720) by Pieter Langendijk. Two peri- 
odicals founded by Justus van Effen, Spectatoriale Geschriften 
and De Hollandsche Spectator, were influenced in their attitude 
toward the Jews by the ideas of the Enlightenment. 

In the 19" century, too, the number of literary works 
dealing with Jewish themes was very small. They include 
the poem De Israelitische Looverhut by Antonie Christiaan 
Wynand Staring; descriptions of middle-class Jews in the 
Camera Obscura (1839) of Hildebrand (pen name of Nicolaas 
Beets); descriptions of the Amsterdam ghetto in the novel 
Woutert e Pieterse (2 vols., 1865-77) by Multatuli (pen name 
of Eduard Douwes Dekker); and the antisemitic novel Jeanne 
Colette by W. Paap. At the beginning of the 20" century, Jew- 
ish types appear in the short stories collected in Viuchtige be- 
groetingen (“Casual Greetings,” 1925) by Aart van der Leeuw. 
An exotic Jewish girl figures in the novel Tobias en de dood 
(“Tobias and Death,” 1925) by Jan van Oudshoorn (pen name 
of J.K. Feylbrief). The *Wandering Jew motif is to be found in 
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the novel De wandelende Jood (1906) by the Flemish author 
August Vermeylen. The poet Johan Andreas der Mouw was the 
only writer who tried to analyze his attitude toward Jews. 

The first writer to react to rising Nazism and the persecu- 
tion of the Jews was the outstanding essayist Menno ter Braak, 
who had a great influence on Dutch literature. The change of 
attitude to Jewish themes brought about by World War 11 can 
be gauged by a comparison of two novels by Simon Vestdijk 
(1898-1971): Else Boehler, Duits dienstmeisje (“Else Boehler 
the German Maid,’ 1935) and De rimpels van Esther Ornstein 
(“The Wrinkles of Esther Ornstein? 1958). A writer who often 
used Jewish themes was Ferdinand Bordewijk, whose nov- 
els show a progressively antisemitic tendency. His works in- 
clude the collections of short stories Fantastische vertellingen 
(“Fantastic Stories,” 3 vols. 1919-24), and the novels Noorderli- 
cht (“Northern Lights,’ 1948) and Bloesemtak (“Blossoming 
Branch,” 1955). 

In the years immediately after World War 11, there was 
a remarkable increase in literary works dealing with Jewish 
themes and fictional characters. Some writers, like August De- 
fresne in his play De naamloozen van 1942 (“The Nameless of 
1942, 1945), tried to prove the unequivocally sympathetic atti- 
tude of the Dutch people toward the Jews. The theme of other 
works is the absence of differences between Jews and non- 
Jews, as in Volg het spoor terug (“Follow the Track Back,” 1953), 
an essay by J.B. Charles (pseudonym of W.H. Nagel), and in 
the novel De ondergang van de familie Boslowits (“The Ruin of 
the Boslowits Family,’ 1946) by Gerard Kornelis van het Reve. 
Nel Noordzij deals with collective guilt feelings as a personal 
experience in Variaties op een moederbinding (“Variations on 
a Mother Attachment,” 1958), and with Jewish self-hate in her 
novel Het kan me niet schelen (“I Don’t Care; 1955). 

The difficulties arising in mixed marriages as a result of 
traumatic war experiences form the theme of several novels, 
including De donkere kamer van Damocles (“The Dark Room 
of Damocles,’ 1958) by Willem Frederik Hermans, Het wilde 
feest (“The Intruder,’ 1952) by Adriaan van der Veen, Allang 
geleden (“A Long Time Ago,’ 1956) by W.G. van Maanen, and 
Jan Wolkers’ Kort Amerikaans (“Short American,’1962). A 
worthy attempt to draw an authentic Jewish portrait is that by 
the Flemish writer Marnix Gijsen (pseudonym of Jan-Albert 
Goris), who went to live in New York in 1939, in his short sto- 
ries “Kaddisj voor Sam Cohn” and “De school van Fontaine- 
bleau” in the collection De Diaspora (1961). 

During the 1960s and 1970s, Dutch literature shifted di- 
rection as a result of rising tides of realism and early post- 
modernism. Also, many Jewish writers came into their own, 
with a staggering growth of publications on Holocaust and 
post-Holocaust themes. As a result, Jewish experience and 
the place of the Jew in Dutch society became almost a taboo 
subject for non-Jewish writers. Jews all but vanished as char- 
acters in fiction by non-Jewish authors, with the exception of 
Erik Hazelhoff Roelfzema’s Soldaat van Oranje (“Soldier of 
Orange”), which was published in 1971, a picaresque autobio- 
graphical novel about his travails during 1940-45 that included 
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a Jewish love interest. The crime fiction that Jan- Willem van de 
Wetering wrote during the 1970s and 1980s features a minor 
character who is a Sephardi Jew. 

It took until the late 1980s for a Jew to return to Dutch 
fiction. The novel Mystiek Lichaam, published in 1986 by ac- 
claimed author Frans Kellendonk (1951-1990), caused a ma- 
jor literary scandal. Kellendonk uses the relationship between 
two siblings in a Roman Catholic family as the backdrop for 
an exposition of the intrinsic Otherness of homosexuality 
and Jewishness in Dutch society. Some critics denounced the 
novel as antisemitic. Since then, not many non-Jewish writ- 
ers have dared touch the subjects of Jewish history, Jewish 
identity, and Judaism. 

The Jewish community in the former Dutch colony 
of *Surinam has a long history. Cynthia Macleod-Ferrier 
(1936- ), a writer from Surinam, described the experiences of 
a fictional Jewish family at an 18" century plantation in Hoe 
duur was de suiker (1987, “How Expensive Was the Sugar”). 
In children’s fiction Karlijn Stoffels’ novel about two friends 
during the Holocaust, Mosje en Reizele (1996, “Moshe and 
Reizele”), attracted a large audience. 


The Jewish Contribution to Dutch Literature 

17TH AND 18TH CENTURIES. The Sephardi Jews, arriving 
in Amsterdam toward the end of the 16 century, were the 
first Jewish writers in Holland. Although they wrote in Latin, 
Spanish, and Hebrew, they made a significant contribution to 
Dutch literature. Prominent among them were poets such as 
Jacob Israel *Belmonte; Paulo de Pina, author of the biblical 
morality play Dialogo dos Montes (1624); the satirist Abraham 
(Diego) Gémez Silveyra; and the dramatist and poet Antonio 
Enriquez *Gomez. A vast but inaccurate source for the his- 
tory of the Amsterdam Sephardi Jews is the poetry of Miguel 
(Daniel Levi) de *Barrios. Other important cultural figures 
were the scholar and statesman Manasseh Ben “Israel and the 
philosophers Uriel da *Costa and Baruch *Spinoza (see also 
Spanish and Portuguese *Literature). 

The literary production of the Ashkenazi Jews did not 
cross over into Dutch society in general. Until the 1750s Ash- 
kenazi Jews mainly wrote in Yiddish. In addition to transla- 
tions of religious books, they made adaptations of secular lit- 
erature, such as the *Bove-Buch, Josef Maarsen’s Sjeine artliche 
Geschichten (1710) translated from *Boccaccio’s Decamerone, 
and a translation of the Travels of Benjamin of Tudela (1691) 
by Hayyim ben Jacob. 

During the second half of the 18'* century, the elite of 
the Jewish community slowly gained entrance into Dutch 
society through their growing ease with the Dutch language. 
A handful of young Amsterdam Jews actively participated in 
the revolutionary movements of 1787 and 1795. Some Jewish 
revolutionaries contributed to magazines and pamphlets in 
Dutch, marking the entrance of Dutch Jewry into Dutch let- 
ters. The emancipation of the Jewish nation, as declared by the 
French in 1796, officially opened the doors for their entrance 
into Dutch society. 
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FROM THE 19TH CENTURY TO WORLD WARII. The 19 and 
early 20% centuries saw a gradual entry of a growing num- 
ber of educated Jews into most walks of Dutch life. Jews went 
into law, medicine, commerce, and the fine arts. They entered 
journalism, the theater, and the entertainment industry. The 
advent of liberalism and socialism profoundly influenced Jew- 
ish intellectuals. Jewish writers reflected upon social inequal- 
ity and depicted scenes of squalor and misery in the poorer 
Jewish communities and working-class neighborhoods of the 
major cities. Also, many explored Jewish self-hatred, assimila- 
tion, and, to an extent, Zionism. 

The first writer of Portuguese-Jewish descent to contrib- 
ute to Dutch literature proper was the poet Isaac da *Costa, 
who at first worked for Jewish emancipation but converted 
to the Reformed Church in 1822 under the influence of the 
poet William Bilderdijk. Da Costa was active in the Protes- 
tant Réveil movement, which strove for a deepening of reli- 
gious experience. His works include a collection of poetry, De 
Chaos en het Licht (“Chaos and Light,’ 1850-53); the biblical 
drama Hagar (1848); and studies on various Jewish themes. 
Da Costa’s friend Abraham Capadose (1795-1874), who also 
converted, was another early contributor to Dutch literature. 
He wrote several conversionist works, including Rome en Je- 
ruzalem (1851). Other 19th-century authors were the satirist 
Mark Prager Lindo, the poetess Estella Hijmans Hertzveld, 
and the novelist Arnold Aaron Aletrino. 

Herman *Heijermans, who is generally considered the 
most important playwright of his time, wrote naturalistic 
works reflecting the struggle with Jewish identity and social 
involvement. His many outstanding books include the novel 
Diamantstad (“Diamond City,’ 1904); Ghetto (1898), a drama 
of Amsterdam Jewish life; and a play about the life of fisher- 
men, Op hoop van zegen (“The Good Hope,” 1900), which 
is generally considered one of the best plays ever written 
in Dutch. The Sephardi author Israél *Querido wrote a num- 
ber of novels on “ghetto” life, as well as several biblical works. 
His brother, the publisher Emanuel Querido (1871-1943), 
was also an author. Other writers of the time were Samuel C. 
Goudsmit; Willem Schiirmann (1879-1915), the author of the 
“ghetto” play De Violiers (1912); and the anti-assimilationist 
rabbi Meyer de Hond (1873-1943), author of Kiekjes (“Snap- 
shots; 1926). 

Jewish national feelings dominate the works of M.H. van 
Campen and a few other writers. A.B. Kleerekoper (1850-1943), 
who was a minor Hebrew poet, wrote a Dutch adaptation of 
Song of Songs, Het Hooglied Zangen van Liefde (1903). A. van 
Collem (1858-1933), the first president of the Dutch Zionist 
Organization, wrote Russische melodieén (1891), the story of 
a pogrom, and the lyrical poem God (1930). Outstanding for 
his religious poetry was Jacob Israél de *Haan, a controversial 
figure who was assassinated in Jerusalem. His collection Het 
Joodsche Lied (“The Jewish Song,” 2 vols., 1915-21) is among 
the finest religious poetry of modern times. De Haan’s sister, 
the novelist Carry van *Bruggen, whose writing was mainly 
autobiographical, often dealt with the rift between Jewish par- 
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ents and children. Sebastian Bonn (1881-1930) wrote some 
fine poems in both Dutch and Yiddish on Jewish and social- 
ist themes, notably those collected in Gewijde Liederen (“Sa- 
cred Songs,’ 1926). The literary critic and poet Victor Emanuel 
van *Vriesland published an essay on Jewish literature, De cul- 
tureele noodtoestand van het Joodsche volk (1915). An impor- 
tant impressionistic poet was Herman van den *Bergh. The 
Catholic convert Herman de Man (1898-1946) wrote regional 
novels such as Het wassende water (“Rising Water,’ 1926). 
Jewish themes play a large part in the works of the novelist 
and literary critic Siegfried Emanuel van *Praag. Among his 
books were Jerusalem van het Westen (“Jerusalem of the West,” 
1961), an account of vanished Amsterdam Jewish life, and the 
monograph De West-Joden en hun letterkunde sinds 1860 (“The 
Western Jews and Their Literature Since 1860,’ 1926). The nov- 
elist Maurits * Dekker wrote on Jewish and socialist themes, his 
works including Brood (“Bread;” 1933) and De laars op de nek 
(“The Jackboot on the Neck,’ 1945), an account of the German 
occupation of Holland. Another writer with strong socialist 
leanings was David de Jong (1898-1963), whose collection of 
poems, Eenzame opstandigheid (“Lonely Revolt,’ 1925), dis- 
plays deep melancholy. Dola de Jong (1905-2003), who settled 
in New York and Los Angeles, wrote the novel En de akker is 
de wereld (“And the Field Is the World,” 1947). 


EARLY POSTWAR PERIOD. World War 11 and the Holocaust 
are generally seen as the watershed in Dutch history. Since 
1945, all Jewish novelists, poets, and playwrights have in one 
way or another reflected on the Holocaust. Some have pub- 
lished their prewar memoirs, others have written about their 
experiences in hiding or in the Nazi death and concentration 
camps. A younger generation has taken on the subject of the 
wartime and postwar experiences of their relatives. This con- 
templation has taken shape in many different genres. Some 
authors pursued careers in academia, commerce, journalism, 
or the stage before turning to writing fiction. Others were al- 
ready well-established writers when they finally found the 
courage to give an autobiographical account of their wartime 
experiences. 

War journals are headed by the world-famous diary of 
Anne *Frank, Het Achterhuis (1946; The Diary of a Young Girl, 
1952). Others are Brieven uit Westerbork (“Letters from West- 
erbork,’ 1961) by Etty Hillesum (1914-1943), whose letters and 
diaries were rediscovered and reprinted in the 1970s, with daz- 
zling commercial success. The diary In Depot (1964) by Philip 
Mechanicus (1899-1944) was also rediscovered by a younger 
audience in the 1970s and again in the 1990s. 

Jacob *Presser wrote prose and poetry inspired by World 
War II experiences, and the two-volume historical study On- 
dergang. De vervolging en verdelging van het Nederlandse Jo- 
dendom 1940-1945 (1965; Ashes in the Wind: The Destruction 
of Dutch Jewry, 1969). The prominent Zionist and lawyer Abel 
*Herzberg wrote factual stories on the Bergen-Belsen concen- 
tration camp, such as Amor Fati (1946) and Brieven aan mijn 
kKleinzoon (“Letters to My Grandson,’ 1964). 
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A fine autobiographical novel on the war is Het bit- 
tere kruid (1957; Bitter Herbs, 1960) by Marga *Minco. She 
has continued publishing one novella per decade, in a sober, 
washed-out style. 

Clara Asscher-Pinkhof (1896-1984), who settled in Israel, 
wrote about children in Bergen-Belsen in her novel Sterre- 
kinderen (“Starchildren, 1946; Hebrew, Yaldei ha-Kokhavim, 
1965); Meyer Sluyser (1901-1973), a popular radio commen- 
tator, wrote several novels on vanished Jewish life in Amster- 
dam, notably Voordat ik het vergeet (“Before I Forget,’ 1956). 
Another war writer was Salvador Hertog (1901-1989), author 
of the novel De Tuin (“The Garden,’ 1957) and Meijer en ik 
(“Meijer and I,” 1980). 

Early postwar poets include Maurits *Mok, author of Aan 
de Vermoorden uit Israel (“To the Murdered of Israel; 1950); 
Leo Vroman (1915- ), who settled in New York and wrote in 
Dutch and English; and Hannie Michaelis (1922- ). Novelist 
Josepha Mendels (1902-1995), who settled in Paris, tasted lit- 
erary success only late in life, when her novels about Jewish 
family life Rolien en Ralien (Rolien and Ralien, 1947), and Als 
vuur en rook (1950; Like Ashes and Smoke) were rediscovered 
by an eager young readership. 


1970-2005 

Judith Herzberg (1934-_ ), the youngest daughter of Abel Her- 
zberg, made her literary debut as a poet with Zeepost (“Sea- 
mail,” 1963). She developed into the most important poet and 
playwright of her generation. She is revered for her clarity of 
style and her use of seemingly simple language. She based 27 
liefdesliedjes (1971, “27 Love Songs”) on the biblical Song of 
Songs. She succesfully translated and adapted classics of the 
Yiddish theater The Golem and The Dybuk for the Dutch stage. 
Her play Leedvermaak (1982) was chosen the best play of the 
1980s by her peers. It deals with the unspoken trauma of a 
family of Holocaust survivors and the younger generations 
of child survivors and Jews born after 1945. Herzberg subse- 
quently wrote two more plays revolving around the Leedver- 
maak characters, Rijgdraad (1995) and Simon (2003). 

The literary career of Harry *Mulisch (1930- ) has 
spanned decades. He broke new ground in the early 1980s 
with his highly successful De aanslag (“The Assault,” 1981). 
In 1985, the film by Dutch director Fons Rademakers based 
on the novel won an Academy Award for Best Foreign Film. 
Mulish had dealt with Jewish themes in his novel Het stenen 
bruidsbed (“The Stone Bridal Bed,’ 1959) and wrote an account 
of the *Eichmann trial, De zaak 40/61 (1968). His major epic 
on the world’s redemption, as seen from a Jewish perspective 
through the unwitting ministrations of a Dutch boy, De ont- 
dekking van de hemel (1992; The Discovery of Heaven, 1996), 
established his reputation worldwide. 

A generation after the Holocaust, Dutch Jews who had 
pursued non-literary careers started putting their wartime 
experiences on paper. This has resulted in some exquisite fic- 
tion that has reached a large international audience. Andreas 
Burnier, the pen name of criminologist Catharina R. Des- 
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saur (1931-2002), published Het jongensuur (The Boys’ Hour, 
1969), the first of many novels and essays on Judaism, ethics, 
and religion. Physicist Jona Oberski (1938- ) wrote Kinder- 
jaren (1978; Childhood, 1983), a memoir of his experiences in 
the Bergen-Belsen concentration camp as a small boy. So- 
ciologist Gerhard Durlacher (1928-1996), a prewar refugee 
from Baden-Baden in Germany, did not dare to start writing 
fiction until the 1980s. His small body of work includes Stre- 
pen aan de hemel (1985; Stripes in the Sky, 1992), Drenkeling 
(1985, Drowning: Growing up in the Third Reich, 1993), and De 
zoektocht (1991; The Search: The Birkenau Boys, 1998). Lisette 
Lewin, who had previously worked as a journalist, published 
her semi-autobiographical novel Voor bijna alles bang gewe- 
est (“Having Been Afraid of Almost Anything,” 1989). Eli As- 
ser, a popular writer for television and the stage, changed di- 
rection in the early 1990s, which resulted in his war memoir 
Rembrandt was mijn buurman (“Rembrandt Was My Neigh- 
bor,’ 1995). 

The autobiographical novel Brief aan mijn moeder (“Let- 
ter to My Mother,’ 1974) by journalist and theater critic Ischa 
(Israel Chaim) Meijer (1943-1995) is credited with shattering 
the taboo that children of Holocaust survivors have no cause 
to complain. Meijer luridly described his troubled childhood 
amongst Holocaust survivors. In Meijer’s wake many new, 
younger writers have emerged who have grappled with the 
Holocaust “as part of their mental history, if not their own 
physical history,’ in the words of author Marcel Moring. This 
intense inner search has led to a large body of novels, poetry, 
and plays. 

Leon de Winter (1954-_) is both a novelist and a screen- 
writer. He started out as the highly literary author of De 
(ver)wording van de jonge Diirer (“The Corruption of Young 
Diirer,’ 1979), Place de la Bastille (1981), and Zoeken naar Ei- 
leen (“In Search of Eileen,’ 1981). With the publication of Ka- 
plan (1986) De Winter seemed to have changed his pace. His 
Jewish characters, bitter humor, and use of literary techniques 
often used in crime fiction have made him a bestselling nov- 
elist, both in Holland and abroad, with Hoffman’s Honger 
(“Hoffman's Hunger,” 1990), SuperTex (“SuperTex,” 1991), De 
ruimte van Sokolov (“Sokolov’s Space,’ 1992), Zionoco (1995); 
De hemel van Hollywood (“The Heaven Above Hollywood,’ 
1997), and God’s gym (2002). Many of his novels were adapted 
for film or television. 

Marcel Moring’s (1957-_) highly accomplished novels 
Mendels Erfenis (“Mendels Heritage,’ 1990), Het grote verlan- 
gen (1995; The Great Longing, 1995), In Babylon (1997; In Bab- 
ylon, 1999), and Modelvliegen (2001; The Dream Room, 2002) 
seriously explore the emotional entanglement of children of 
Holocaust survivors, a theme also explored by Wanda Reisel 
(1955- ) in her novel Het beloofde leven (1995). 

Arnon Grunberg (1973-_) has been called the most in- 
teresting young author in the Dutch language. He made his 
debut with the novel Blauwe Maandagen (1994; Blue Mondays, 
1996). Grunberg moved to New York in the 1990s, but has con- 
tinued to write in Dutch and concern himself with Dutch so- 
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ciety. His novels De figuranten (“The Extra’s,” 1997), Fantoom- 
pijn (2000; Phantom Pain, 2002), De asielzoeker (2002; “The 
Asylumseeker”), and De Joodse Messias (2004, “The Jewish 
Messiah”) gained him prominence. He has published poetry 
and essays, made a new version of Desiderius Erasmus’ Lof 
der Zotheid (1509, The Praise of Folly), called De mensheid zij 
geprezen. (“Humanity Be Praised, 2001). Grunberg also makes 
use of the not overtly Jewish pseudonym Marek van der Jagt. 
Both Grunberg and Van der Jagt have won many Dutch and 
international literary prizes. 

In fiction for children and young people, the novel 
Chaweriem (“Hawerim” (Hebrew for “Friends”), 1995) stands 
out as a modest Dutch classic. In this tale of a group of young 
Jews wanting to immigrate from Holland to Israel, Leonard de 
Vries (1919-2002) caught the hopes of young child survivors 
for a better future. Child survivor Ida Vos (1931-_ ) has gained 
prominence with her many novels for children: Wie niet weg 
is wordt gezien (1981; Hide and Seek, 1995), Dansen op de brug 
van Avignon (1989; Dancing on the Bridge of Avignon 1995), 
Anna is er nog (1991; Anna Is Still Here, 1995), Witte Zwanen, 
Zwarte Zwanen (“White Swans, Black Swans; 1992), De sleu- 
tel is gebroken (1996; The Key Is Lost, 2000), and De lachende 
engel (“The Laughing Angel,’ 2000). 

Dutch literary critics include Joseph Melkman (1914- ), 
who settled in Jerusalem and wrote Geliefde Vijand (“Beloved 
Enemy,’ 1964), a book about the Jew in postwar Dutch litera- 
ture. Historian Jaap Meijer (1912-1993) published a study on 
poet Jacob Israél de Haan, De zoon van een Gazzan (“The Son 
of a Cantor,’ 1967). Meijer, the father of Ischa Meijer, also be- 
came known by his pen name Saul van Messel, a poet who 
distinguished himself from his peers in the literary world by 
writing in the Saxon dialect of Groningen province. 

A few Jews have also written in Afrikaans, a dialect of 
Dutch containing other elements and spoken mainly by the 
South African Afrikaners; see *South African Literature. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.E. van Praag, De West-Joden en hun let- 
terkunde sinds 1860 (1926); J. Meijer, Zij lieten hun sporen achter 
(1964); P. Kat, Bijbelsche uitdrukkingen en spreek wijzen in onze taal 
(1926); H. Beem, Jerésche, Jiddische spreekwoorden en zegswijzen uit 
het Nederlandse taalgebied (1959); idem, Resten van een taal, woor- 
denboek van het Nederlandse Jiddisch (1967); C.G.N. de Vooys and G. 
Stuiveling, Schets van de Nederlandse letterkunde (1966); J. Melkman, 
Geliefde Vijand (1964). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Dresden, Vervol- 
ging, vernietiging, literatuur, (1991); J. Snapper, De wegen van Marga 
Minco(1997); D. Meijer, Levi in de Lage Landen (1999), J. Vos, Het ge- 
schrevene blijft te lezen (2004). 

[Gerda Alster-Thau / Daphne Meijer (2"4 ed.)] 


DUTY, an action that one is obligated to perform; a feeling, 
or sense, of obligation. In Judaism man’s duties are determined 
by God’s commandments. The entire biblical and rabbinic 
conception of man’s role in the world is subsumed under the 
notion of mitzvah (meaning simultaneously “law,” “command- 
ment,’ “duty,” and “merit”). The term hovah, meaning “obliga- 
tion” or “duty,” which came into use later, is used interchange- 
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ably with mitzvah. To perform a divine commandment is to 
fulfill one’s duty, lazet yedei hovah (Ber. 8b). The translator 
from the Arabic original into Hebrew of *Bahya ibn Paqu- 
da’s major work Hovot ha-Levavot (“Duties of the Hearts”) 
used the term hovah as a synonym for commandment, and 
the term was taken up by other writers of *musar literature 
(for a discussion of the relationship between “mitzvah” and 
“hovah” see ET, vol. 12, s.v. hovah). Duty is the incentive to 
moral action, and a morality-based duty is evidently different 
from one that is based on pleasure. According to a talmudic 
dictum “Greater is he who performs an action because he is 
commanded than he who performs the same action without 
being commanded” (BK 38a). The pleasure derived from the 
performance of a commandment is irrelevant to its nature (cf. 
RH 28a “the commandments were not given to be enjoyed”), 
and conversely dislike of an action is no sufficient reason for 
abstention from it, cf. the saying of R. Eleazar b. Azariah: “Say 
not, ‘TI do not like to eat pork... but say, ‘I would like, but I will 
not for it is God’s prohibition” (Sifra 20:26; cf. Mak. 3:15). One 
should not perform an action in order to gain a reward, but 
because it is a divine commandment, and hence one’s duty: 
“Be not like servants who work for the master on condition 
of receiving a reward...” (Avot 1:3). 

The morality of an action is determined more by the mo- 
tivation of the one who performs it than by its consequences: 
“You must do what is incumbent upon you; its success is up 
to God” (Ber. 10a). The notion of intention (kavvanah) is cen- 
tral in Jewish ethics: “Whether it be much or little, so long as 
the intention is pure” (Ber. 17a; Sif. Deut. 41); “God demands 
the heart” (Sanh. 106b). That is not to say that an action per- 
formed without the proper motivation is worthless. The fact 
that its results are beneficial does give it some worth. More- 
over, through performing an action without the proper mo- 
tivation, one may come to perform it with the proper moti- 
vation: “From doing [good] with an ulterior motive one may 
learn to do [good] for its own sake” (Pes. 50b; cf. Maim., Yad, 
Teshuvah, 10:5). 

The major problem in modern Jewish thought in connec- 
tion with the concept of duty is posed by the Kantian notion 
of autonomy, according to which an action to be moral must 
be motivated by a sense of duty, and must be autonomous (I. 
*Kant, Fundamental Principles of Ethics, trans. by T.K. Ab- 
bott (1946”°), 31ff.). This appears to conflict with the tradi- 
tional Jewish notion that the law is given by God, that is, that 
it is the product of a heteronomous legislator. Moritz *Laza- 
rus in his Ethik des Judentums (1898, 1911; The Ethics of Juda- 
ism, trans. by H. Szold, 1900) attempts to show that rabbinic 
ethics are based on the same principles as Kantian ethics, the 
basic underlying principle of both being the principle of au- 
tonomy (ibid., 1 (1898), no. 90-105). In so doing he somewhat 
distorts the Kantian notion of autonomy. Hermann *Cohen, 
in Die Religion der Vernunft aus den Quellen des Judentums, 
in his attempt to deal with the problem of heteronomy and 
autonomy, interprets mitzvah to mean both “law” and “duty,” 
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the law originating in God and the sense of duty in man. Man, 
of his own free will, must take upon himself the “yoke of the 
commandments.” Franz *Rosenzweig approaches the ques- 
tion of the duties imposed by Jewish law from a somewhat 
different consideration. Distinguishing between “law” (Ger., 
Gesetz; Heb., hukkah) and “commandment” (Ger., Gebot; 
Heb., mitzvah), he holds that the individual is confronted by 
the body of Jewish law which is impersonal (Gesetz) and that 
he must make a serious effort to transform it into command- 
ments (Gebot) by appropriating whatever is meaningful to him 
in the situation in which he finds himself (F. Rosenzweig, On 
Jewish Learning (1955), 83-92, 109-24). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Heinemann, Taamei ha-Mitzvot be-Sifrut 
Yisrael, 2 (1956), index s.v. heteronomiyyut. 


DUVDEVANI, SHMUEL (1903-1987), Israel botanist. Du- 
vdevani was born in the Ukraine. He studied botany in Eng- 
land and went to Palestine in 1921. He was an instructor at 
the Hebrew University in Jerusalem and beginning in 1935 he 
taught at the agricultural school at Pardes Hannah. In 1936 he 
turned his attention to research on *dew. He invented an op- 
tical method of measuring the amount of dew precipitation 
which has been accepted all over the world. The international 
meteorological organization, accepted the Duvdevani Dew 
Recorder as a standard method for the international measur- 
ing of dew. Duvdevani was instrumental in setting up a net- 
work of observation stations throughout Israel for recording 
dew precipitation, the first such network in the world. In con- 
nection with his meteorological work, Duvdevani carried out 
research on plant physiology, especially on the absorption of 
water by the foliage of the plant. In 1946 he participated in 
the publication of Magdir le-Zimhei-Bar (1946), which is a 
systematic definition of flora, according to vegetative quali- 
ties alone. 


DUVEEN, family of British art dealers. The famous firm of 
Duveen Brothers was founded by Sir JosEPH JOEL DUVEEN 
(1843-1908), who was born in the Netherlands, the son of a 
Jewish blacksmith, and migrated to Hull, where he opened 
a curiosity shop dealing in china. Duveen developed a deep 
knowledge of Nanking china, which he imported successfully, 
and, in 1879, moved to London. There he opened an impres- 
sive gallery. With the help of his brother Henry in New York, 
Duveen then specialized in selling paintings and other art 
works to nouveau riches millionaires, especially Americans 
and South Africans. He increasingly employed the renowned 
American-born art expert resident in Italy, Bernard *Beren- 
son, to authenticate the works he sold. Duveen also built lux- 
ury houses for his wealthy clients. He received a knighthood 
in 1902 for his gift of £20,000 to build the Turner Gallery at 
London’s Tate Museum. 

Sir Joseph's eldest son, Joseph *Duveen, first Baron Du- 
veen of Millbank (1869-1939), with whom he is often con- 
fused, became head of the firm after the death of his father 
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and uncle (in 1919), and continued to maintain the firm as a 
leading international art house. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; DBB, II, 213-17; S.N. Behrman, 
Duveen (1972); E. Fowles, Memories of Duveen Brothers (1976). 
[William D Rubinstein (24 ed.)] 


DUVEEN, JOSEPH, LORD (1869-1939), English art dealer. 
His grandfather was a Dutch Jewish blacksmith, and his father 
a dealer first in lard, then in Delft pottery, furniture, and objets 
dart. Duveen was born in Hull, and later moved to London. 
He began to deal in paintings in 1901 and by 1906 was buying 
famous collections. In the same year he engaged Bernard *Be- 
renson as his authenticator of Italian art. Duveen’s chief clients 
were a relatively small number of American millionaires. He 
encouraged in his clients a taste for the luxurious surround- 
ings in which great works of art could be shown, sometimes 
even going so far as to build and furnish their houses. At the 
same time he “educated” them in an appreciation of the old 
masters and fostered in them a desire to achieve lasting fame 
through the formation of important collections. He then met 
their requirements by supplying the most magnificent ex- 
amples available of the Italian, Dutch, French, and English 
schools at the highest prices. His specialty was the English 
masters of the late 18 and early 19" centuries. The collec- 
tions he thus brought into existence were often donated to the 
public on their owners’ death. Lord Duveen received many 
honors. Most controversially, he was appointed a Trustee of 
London’s National Gallery, National Portrait Galley, and the 
Wallace Collection. The apparent conflict of interest of an art 
dealer having a potential role in deciding which works of art 
England’s leading art museums might purchase was widely de- 
bated, and led to Duveen’s dismissal from these posts shortly 
before his death. Duveen received a knighthood in 1919, a bar- 
onetcy in 1929, and was awarded a peerage in 1933 - the first 
ever awarded to an art dealer — in large part for paying for the 
building of the famous gallery at the British Museum which 
houses the Elgin Marbles. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.N. Behrman, Duveen (Eng., 1952); J.H. Du- 
veen, The Rise of the House of Duveen (1957). 


DUVERNOIS, HENRI (pen name of Henri Simon Schwa- 
bacher; 1875-1937), French author and journalist. Duvernois’ 
popular melancholy and ironical stories of everyday life in 
Paris, influenced by Maupassant, include the novels Crapo- 
tte (1908), Faubourg Montmartre (1914), Edgar (1919), and 
Maxime (1927). Duvernois also published a volume of one- 
act comedies (1928). 


DUWAYK (Doweik ha-Cohen), family of rabbis and authors 
in Aleppo, Syria. SIMEON BEN SAMUEL (first half of the 18 
century) was the author of Reiah Sadeh (Constantinople, 
1738). ABRAHAM (d. 1900) was an author and presided over 
the Jewish community of Aleppo for many years, until his dis- 
missal in 1896. His wealthy brother saut (d. 1874 in Aleppo) 
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wrote Emet me-Erez (Jerusalem, 1910). JACOB SAUL (d. 1919 
in Aleppo) was acting chief rabbi of Aleppo beginning in 1906 
and wrote Derekh Emunah (1914) and Sheerit Yaakov (1925), 
sermons. The family was also found in India, Calcutta and 
Bombay, and in the latter they had a certain influence on the 


*Bene Israel community. 
[Haim J. Cohen] 


DVIR, Hebrew publishing house, founded in 1922 in Berlin by 
Hayyim Nahman *Bialik, Shemaryahu *Levin, and Yehoshua 
Hana *Rawnitzki as a successor to the *Moriah publishing 
firm of Odessa. Bialik expressed Dvir’s program as: “Not just 
books, but basic books; books bequeathed from generation 
to generation that provide light for our people.’ The firm be- 
gan publishing books in Tel Aviv in 1924. Dvir’s publications 
covered all areas of publishing: reference books, dictionaries, 
handbooks, anthologies, belles lettres, humanities, sciences, 
social sciences, art, children’s books, and textbooks. Its list in- 
cluded many basic works in Judaica and the classics of modern 
Hebrew literature. Its Sefer ha-Moadim (“Book of Festivals,’ 
9 vols., 1956 on, ed. Y. Lewinsky) contains a wealth of mate- 
rial about each holiday. A new edition of the Mishnah, vocal- 
ized by Hanoch Yalon and annotated by Hanokh Albeck, was 
published in cooperation with Mosad Bialik. Dvir also began 
publishing the Babylonian Talmud with a Hebrew translation. 
Authors published by Dvir, in addition to the founders, in- 
clude *Shalom Aleichem, Sholem *Asch, Yizhak Dov *Berkow- 
itz, Simon *Dubnow, Isaac Leib *Peretz, Moshe *Smilansky, 
Benzion *Dinur, and Yehezkel *Kaufmann. Later Dvir merged 
with the Zemorah-Bitan Kinneret publishing house. 


[Israel Soifer] 


DVORETZKY, ARYEH (1916-— ), Israeli mathematician. 
Born in Chorol, Russia, Dvoretzky went to Palestine in 1922 
and studied at the Hebrew University, Jerusalem, where he 
became professor of mathematics in 1951. As dean of the 
faculty of science (1955-56) and as vice president (1959-61) 
he adopted a policy of fostering basic research designed to 
keep pace with advances in contemporary mathematics. He 
was also chief scientist to the Israel Defense Forces. His spe- 
cial fields of study were mathematical statistics, the theory of 
probability, and functional analysis. In 1973 Dvoretzky was 
awarded the Israel Prize in exact sciences, and in 1974 he was 
appointed president of the Israel Academy of Sciences and 
Humanities, after serving as chairman of its science section 
(1963-68) and vice president (1968-74). In 1975 he established 
the Institute for Advanced Studies at the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem and from 1985 to 1988 he was president of the 


Weizmann Institute. 
[Bracha Rager (2"¢ ed.)] 


DVORZETSKY, MARK MEIR (1908-1975), writer, com- 
munal worker, and partisan fighter. Dvorzetsky was born in 
Vilna, where he graduated in medicine in 1935 and received his 
rabbinical diploma in 1938. He was active in Vilna in student 
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affairs and a member of the Jewish Students’ Self-Defense Or- 
ganization. He was also a permanent contributor to the Jew- 
ish press in Poland. In 1939 he was elected to the Executive of 
the municipality of Vilna. 

An officer in the Polish Army in World War 11, he was 
taken prisoner by the Germans but escaped and returned to 
Vilna, where he took part in the Jewish self-defense against the 
Lithuanian pogromists. In 1941-43 he was one of the founders 
of the Jewish underground in the ghetto of Vilna and wrote a 
diary which is now in the historical archives of the city. During 
this period he did research on ghetto life during the Middle 
Ages on the basis of responsa existing in the ghetto library. In 
1943 he was transported to a concentration camp in Estonia, 
where he formed an underground group called She’ar Yashuv, 
and where he also kept a diary. In 1944 he was transferred to 
concentration camps in Germany. In 1945 he organized the es- 
cape of Jewish internees from the camp during a death march 
and was finally freed by the French army. He organized and 
headed a displaced persons organization and served as editor 
of the Yiddish daily Unzer Vort. From 1945 to 1949 he resided 
in Paris, where he was active in the rescue of Jewish children 
who had been hidden in monasteries. 

From this time Dvorzetsky devoted himself entirely to 
research on the Holocaust, publishing numerous papers and 
books on the subject in Hebrew, Yiddish, French, and Eng- 
lish. Immigrating to Israel in 1949, he was a member of the 
executive of Yad Vashem from its establishment, and an ac- 
tive member of all the organizations of ex-partisan fighters 
and ex-inmates of the concentration camps, as well as literary 
organizations, including the Israeli branch of PEN. 

He was instrumental in founding the chair for research 
into the Holocaust at Bar-Ilan University and lectured there 
from 1960. He received the Israel Prize for social sciences. 
in 1953. 

[Benjamin Rivlin] 


DWORKIN, RONALD (1931-_), U.S. legal philosopher. Born 
in Worcester, Massachusetts, Dworkin received a B.A. degree 
from Harvard in 1953 and another B.A. degree in 1955 from 
Oxford. Two years later he received his law degree from Har- 
vard. After admission to the New York bar, he joined the law 
firm Sullivan and Cromwell as an associate. In 1962 he joined 
the faculty of Yale Law School, where he was named Hohfeld 
Professor in 1968. In 1969 he was appointed professor of ju- 
risprudence and Fellow at University College, Oxford; in 1977 
he became professor of law at New York University without 
resigning his position at Oxford. 

Dworkin is recognized as a leading philosopher of law. 
His best-known works are Taking Rights Seriously (1977), A 
Matter of Principle (1985), and Law’s Empire (1986). In his 
work Dworkin has contended against the philosophy of le- 
gal positivism, identified with Jeremy Bentham, John Austin, 
and more recently H.L.A. Hart. Legal decisions, he maintains, 
should be based on principles and pre-existing rights, rather 
than on discretion or policy. While rights may be controver- 
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sial, Dworkin holds that nonetheless there is always only one 
right answer in hard cases. Rights, he holds, are inherent in 
the Constitution and in the precedents that interpret it. Judges 
make moral judgments as they apply precedents to factual sit- 
uations — precedents on which principles are based and which 
are the bases of decisions. 

In Ronald Dworkin and Contemporary Jurisprudence 
(1984), the editor — Professor Marshall Cohen - states, “In the 
opinion of the editor, the jurisprudential writings of Ronald 
Dworkin constitute the finest contribution yet made by an 
American writer to the philosophy of law.” 

Despite Dworkin’s close association, as student and as 
teacher, with Oxford, he is basically an American thinker. 
Much more than would be true of a British jurist, Dworkin 
has been influenced by American constitutional law and con- 
stitutional jurisprudence. His emphasis on principle is a re- 
flection of this influence. 

Dworkin holds the positions of professor of philosophy 
and Frank Henry Sommer Professor of Law at Nyu and chair 
at University College, London. He is a fellow of the British 
Academy and a member of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, as well as co-chairman of the Democratic Party 
Abroad, a member of the Council of Writers and Scholars 
Educational Trust and of the Programme Committee of the 
Ditchley Foundation, and a consultant on human rights to 
the Ford Foundation. 

Other works by Dworkin include Philosophical Issues in 
Senile Dementia (1987), A Bill of Rights for Britain (1990), Life’s 
Dominion: An Argument About Abortion, Euthanasia and In- 
dividual Freedom (1993), Freedom's Law: The Moral Reading of 
the American Constitution (1996), and Sovereign Virtue: The 
Theory and Practice of Equality (2000). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Guest, Ronald Dworkin (1991); M. 
Cohen (ed.), Ronald Dworkin and Contemporary Jurisprudence (1984), 
A. Hunt (ed.), Reading Dworkin Critically (1992). 

[Milton Ridvas Konvitz / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


DWORKIN, ZALMAN SHIMON (1911-1985), Lubavitch 
rabbi. Dworkin was born in Rogotchov, White Russia. At the 
age of 11, he arrived in the city of Lubavitch, then the center 
of activities of the *Chabad-Lubavitch movement, to study in 
the Yeshivah Tomchei Tmimim Lubavitch. In late 1915, when 
the fifth Lubavitcher Rebbe, Shalom Dov Baer, relocated from 
Lubavitch and settled in Rostov, Dworkin also settled there. 
As the need for additional Chabad grade schools and yeshivot 
across Eastern Europe became apparent to the Rebbe in Ros- 
tov, Dworkin was one of the students that served as the seed 
group in establishing many of them, as the Rebbe’s emissary. 
He received rabbinic ordination from the Rogotchover Gaon, 
Rabbi Joseph *Rozin. 

Following his marriage, Dworkin became the rabbi of 
the city of Stardov, Russia. He also served as a rosh yeshivah 
in Yeshivah Tomchei Tmimim Lubavitch in Samarkand and 
in later years in Paris, France. During World War u1, he over- 
saw the kashrut of meat in Ireland. After the war, he arrived 
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in the United States and settled in the Lubavitch commu- 
nity in Crown Heights, Brooklyn, N.y. In the mid-1960s, he 
was appointed to the position of “rav” and “av bet din” in the 
Lubavitcher community. 

The Lubavitcher Rebbe, Menachem Mendel *Schneer- 
sohn, was very fond of Dworkin and would refer many people 
with complicated halakhic questions to him, but also those 
with personal dilemmas that needed a bright and caring in- 
dividual to assist them. The rabbi was exemplary in treating 
every individual, no matter who he was, with great sensitiv- 
ity and understanding. He was a renowned expert on shehitah 
(ritual slaughter) and many other issues. After his death his 
responsa were published in book form as Kovez Razash. 


[Michoel A. Seligson (24 ed.)] 


DYATLOVO (Pol. Zdzieciol; Yid. Zhetl), town in Grodno 
district, Belarus. Jews first settled there around 1580, and by 
1670 a community was formed. Rabbi Hayyim ha-Kohen 
Rapoport served there in 1720-29, and then moved to Lvov, 
where he was an important participant in the dispute with the 
Frankists in 1759. The number of Jews in the town steadily in- 
creased; of the total population of 3,979 in 1897, 3,033 (75%) 
were Jews. Personalities associated with Dyatlovo include 
Aryeh Leib ha-Levi Horowitz and Hayyim ha-Kohen *Rapo- 
port. Dyatlovo was the birthplace of Jacob of Dubno (the 
“Dubner Maggid”) and Israel Meir ha-Kohen (the “Hafez 
Hayyim”). Zalman *Sorotzkin was rabbi of the community 
from 1912 to 1929. There were 3,450 Jews (75% of the total) 
in 1926, comprising 621 Jewish families. Of these, 303 earned 
their livelihoods from crafts, mainly as tailors and shoemak- 
ers, while 210 lived from trade. The community had a hospital 
and an old age home. Two schools were in operation: a He- 
brew Tarbut school and a Yiddish cysHo school.Communal 
and Zionist activities continued until the outbreak of World 
War 11. The Germans occupied the town on June 30, 1941. A 
hundred and twenty prominent Jews were executed on July 
25 and 400 were sent to the Dworzec labor camp on Decem- 
ber 15. On February 22, 1941, a ghetto was created, housing 
together with refugees 4,000 Jews. On April 30 around 1,200 
were murdered and on August 6, 1942 another 1,500-2,000. 
About 800 succeeded in escaping into the forests and joined 
the Soviet partisans or later the Red Army. A hundred of them 

died in the battles. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Kaplinski (ed.), Pinkas Zhetel (1957); PK. 
[Shmuel Spector (2"4 ed.)] 


DYCHE, JOHN ALEXANDER (1867-1939), U.S. labor 
leader. Dyche was born in Kovno, Lithuania. He went to 
New York City in 1900 after 14 years in England, where he 
was active in trade unionism. Dyche soon became involved 
in the newly founded International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union, and from 1904 was its secretary-treasurer. Dyche 
defended the principles of “pure and simple” trade union- 
ism, including the sanctity of contracts, the use of the strike 
only as a last resort and only under the strict control of a na- 
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tional union, and the basic interest of the worker in self-ad- 
vancement rather than solidarity and socialism. He strongly 
supported the Protocol of 1910, arguing that this collective 
bargaining agreement in the cloak and suit trade, with its un- 
usual provision for arbitration, would aid the large clothing 
concerns at the expense of the small contractors, and allow 
the union and the employers to move toward a single wage 
schedule in the industry. He stressed that employers were pre- 
pared to raise wages if their competitors did likewise. How- 
ever, the Protocol produced bitter disputes within the union, 
and Dyche refused to seek another term in office in 1924. He 
subsequently left the labor movement and became the owner 
of a small business in the garment industry. He wrote Bolshe- 
vism in American Labor Unions (1926). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Lorwin, Women’s Garment Workers (192.4); 
L.P. Gartner, Jewish Immigrant in England, 1870-1914 (1960), 66. 


[Irwin Yellowitz] 


DYEING. 


Biblical Period 

The preparation of cloth for clothing required several opera- 
tions. After the cleaning of the wool or flax, it was dyed the 
necessary color, usually light blue or purple, with animal or 
vegetable dyes mixed with minerals and salts by chemical pro- 
cesses unknown today. Special dyeing plants and implements 
were used in Erez Israel. Dye tools were found at Tel Beth- 
Mirsim, Gezer, and other places. They were made of stone, 
like hollow barrels: on the upper surface a groove was carved, 
which was connected to the inside by means of a hole. With 
the introduction of the material to be dyed into the dye-filled 
barrel, the liquid would rise, overflow through the hole, and 
be collected in the groove. Upon the removal of the wet gar- 
ment, the overflow would return through the reverse process 
thus permitting the material to be dyed again and preserving 
the precious dyes. Some operations required heating or boil- 
ing, and portable earthenware vessels, which could be placed 
over a fire, were used for these purposes. 


Mishnaic and Talmudic Periods 

The craft had developed considerably by the mishnaic and 
talmudic periods, both in the preparation of dyes and in the 
dyeing of materials and clothes. The sources describe the 
dyer’s workshop (MK 13b) and his equipment, such as the 
coverings which protected his hands (Kelim 16:6); before he 
cast the ingredients into the crucible, the dyer made a small 
sample for himself which was known as the “taste” (Men. 42b); 
the ingredients were ground with a special handmill (Tosef. 
Shab. 9 (10):19). During this period, some places were known 
as centers of dyeing: Migdal Zevaya on the eastern bank of 
the Jordan, which was noted for the production of cloth; 
*Haifa, which was also called Purpurin (Purple); and a place 
called Luz where the *tekhelet was manufactured (Sot. 46b). 
After the Bar Kokhba War (132-135 C.E.) dyeing was devel- 
oped in *Lydda and *Beth-Shean, both important weaving 
centers. 
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Middle Ages 

As the Jews had been masters of the techniques of the craft 
from ancient times, in some districts, especially in the Medi- 
terranean region, the preparation of dyes and dyeing of cloth 
was considered mainly a Jewish occupation. Such occupations 
were generally despised and their practice by Jews was seen as 
part of the general humiliation of the Jewish people. However, 
some sources indicate that dyeing was a highly respectable 
profession. The apparent contradiction points to a difference 
in social and economic standing between the artisan engaged 
in the craft and the merchant who dealt in the ingredients 
(though this distinction was not always clearly expressed in 
the sources). During this period, Jewish trade in dyestuffs ex- 
panded extensively. Jewish merchants imported reseda from 
eastern India, via Egypt and Tunisia, to Italy and Spain, and 
exported saffron from Tunisia to southern Europe. Those trad- 
ing in indigo between Egypt and Europe were known as al- 
nili (nil = indigo). Contemporary letters illustrate the range 
of the undertakings: a Jewish merchant of Kairouan wrote to 
his friend in Egypt that in Sicily only indigo of the best qual- 
ity could be sold; another merchant, head of the Babylonian 
congregation of Fostat (Old Cairo), wrote to an associate in 
Tyre in the 11 century, “The price of indigo has risen over 
the last fortnight because it was in great demand among the 
people of Syria and the West...” Documents also point to the 
high prices of these commodities: 270 pounds of indigo cost 
from 100 to 300 quarter dinars. 

Jews also developed the manufacture of dyes, especially 
in Greece and Italy, where they were most active in the south, 
and in Sicily; important dyeing centers existed in *Brindisi, 
*Benevento, Salerno, Agrigento, Trani, and Cosenza. In these 
localities, the dyehouse was sometimes the center of the Jew- 
ish quarter, along with the synagogue. 

*Benjamin of Tudela found Jews engaged in dyeing in 
several localities in Erez Israel, notably in Jerusalem, Jezreel, 
Lydda, Bethlehem, and Bet Nubi. In Jerusalem, their shops 
were situated in a special building which they had obtained 
from King Baldwin 11. In 1231, Emperor Frederick 11 created 
a crown monopoly of the silk and dyeing industries and Jew- 
ish firms in Trani were appointed to administer it. When the 
monopoly came to an end with the death of the emperor in 
1250, the Jews continued to engage in this industry, which also 
spread to the north of Italy. In *Montpellier, France, Jews were 
prominent in the manufacture of dyes, while in Spain they 
had engaged in the craft from the Muslim period, especially 
in *Seville and *Saragossa. After the Christian reconquest, the 
Jews continued in this occupation, in particular in Saragossa 
where they owned special workshops. Among the responsa 
of Solomon b. Abraham *Adret are clear allusions to the ex- 
istence of dyers’ guilds. During the 16" century, the occupa- 
tion expanded after *Safed had become the Jewish center of 
the wool weaving industry. 

During this period, dyeing was highly developed in a 
number of Jewish communities in the Ottoman Empire, espe- 
cially in *Salonika and *Constantinople. During the 17" cen- 
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tury, the Salonika dye industry declined, along with weaving, 
mainly as a result of competition from Venice and Ancona. 
Jews of *Brest-Litovsk are often mentioned as experts in man- 
ufacture in Poland and Lithuania. Responsa literature contains 
numerous accounts of the craft of dyeing, the tools employed, 
and the various methods used in the preparation of dyes. 
There are descriptions of a dyeing shop where the work was 
carried out (Responsa of Abraham, the son of Maimonides, 
no. 117); of a dye-pit (ibid., no. 101); and of barrels in which 
wool was dyed (Responsa of Samuel b. Moses di Medina, HM 
462). Documents also mention dyers who were expert in a 
given color: Samak, the expert in preparing dyes from the su- 
mac shrub; quirmizini, the expert in crimson, etc. 


Modern Times 

In the Near East, the Jews continued to practice this profes- 
sion during the 19 century. The surname Zebag (dyer), still 
widespread among Oriental Jews, is evidence of the fact. In 
Damascus in the middle of the 19" century, 70 of the 5,000 
Jews were dyers. Jews also played an important part in the 
development of dye ingredients in the Americas. Planting of 
indigo was introduced in Georgia during the 17" century and 
Moses *Lindo from London invested large sums in the culti- 
vation of indigo in South Carolina in 1756. The development 
of modern chemistry and the *chemical industry, in which 
Jewish scientists and entrepreneurs played a considerable role, 
brought to a close the traditional methods in the manufacture 
of dyes and dyeing. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Demsky, in: 1£J, 16 (1966); G. Caro, Sozial- 
und Wirtschaftsgeschichte der Juden, 2 vols. (1908-20), index, s.v. 
Farben; R. Strauss, Die Juden im Koenigreich Sizilien ... (1910), 66ff.; 
A.S. Hershberg, Hayyei ha-Tarbut be-Yisrael bi-Tekufat ha-Mishnah 
ve-ha- Talmud, 1 (1924), 207-316; I.S. Emmanuel, Histoire de l’industrie 
des tissus des Israelites de Salonique (1935), 16 ff.; J. Starr, in: Byzan- 
tinisch-neugriechische Jahrbuecher, 12 (1936), 42-49; Ashtor, Toledot, 
1 (1944), 176ff.; R.S. Lopez, in: Speculum, 20 (1945), 23f. (Eng.); Roth, 
Italy, index; J.R. Marcus, Early American Jewry, 2 vols. (1951-53), in- 
dex, s.v. Dyeing Industry, Indigo; S. Avitsur, in: Sefunot, 6 (1962), 58 ff; 
Hirschberg, Afrikah, 1 (1965), 200ff.; M. Wischnitzer, History of Jewish 
Crafts and Guilds (1965), 127{f., 203f., and index; S.D. Goitein, Medi- 
terranean Society, 1 (1967), index. 


DYE PLANTS. The dye materials that were used in ancient 
times were many and varied and were obtained from vari- 
ous mineral, plant, and animal sources. The last gave fast 
and beautiful colors, but these were so costly that only the 
wealthy could afford them. Of these the most famous were 
the “blue and purple and scarlet” mentioned frequently in 
the Bible in connection with the construction of the Sanctu- 
ary and the Temple (see *Crimson, *Tekhelet). In mishnaic 
times cheaper dyes were obtained from such common plants 
as the carob and the sumac (0g; Tosef. Shev. 5:7). Green wal- 
nut and pomegranate shells were used to produce a brown- 
black dye (Shev. 7:3). 

In the Bible three plants are mentioned from which dye 
was obtained: karkom (*saffron), kofer (*henna), and puah 
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(madder). The saffron provided an orange dye, the henna a 
reddish orange one, and the madder a red-colored dye. Tola 
(crimson) and puvah (or puah) are mentioned in the Bible 
as proper names (Gen. 46:13; 1 Chron. 7:1; Judg. 10:1). These 
names, which were borne by the sons of Issachar, suggest 
that this tribe was skilled in the production of these dyes 
or in using them for dyeing cloth. Madder is obtained from 
the plant Rubia tinctorum which was grown in large quanti- 
ties before the discovery of synthetic dyes. It is indigenous to 
Edom, and many species grow wild in Israel. The plant was 
cultivated in the mishnaic period and there is a discussion 
on the methods to be employed in uprooting it in a sabbati- 
cal year (Shev. 5:4). 

Other dyestuffs are mentioned in rabbinic literature. Isa- 
lis, kozah, and rikhpah are mentioned together (Shev. 7:1). Isa- 
lis is obtained from a plant, Isalis tinctoria, from whose leaves 
a blue dye was extracted. It grew in abundance until the end of 
the 19'" century; some 2,000 kg. (about 4,400 lbs.) of leaves per 
dunam were harvested, from which four kg. (about 8% lbs.) 
of dyestuff was produced. Kozah is the Carthamus tinctorius 
whose top leaves provide a dye of a reddish orange shade. 
The seeds of this plant served both as a food and as a source 
of dye. In the Mishnah it has the additional name haria (Kil. 
2:8; Uk. 5:3). In the Talmud it is also called morika, kurte- 
mei (i.e., carthamus), and dardara. The latter means a thistle, 
hence its mishnaic name kozah as it is a thorny plant of the 
family Compositae. Rikhpah is dyer’s reseda, the Reseda luteola 
that grows wild in the arid areas of Erez Israel. Its leaves and 
flower provide a yellow dye. Leshishit (turnsole, Chrozophora 
tinctoria) grows wild among the summer crops in many parts 
of the country. The various parts of the plant produce a blue 
dye which is used for dyeing textiles and is used in Europe 
for coloring food to this day. This plant is mentioned in the 
Tosefta (Shev. 5:6). Kalilan (indigo, indigotin) was imported 
from India during Roman times, and a dye of bluish shade 
was obtained from it. It was not easy to distinguish it from the 
true blue (see *Tekhelet) permitted for the ritual fringes, and 
the rabbis therefore warned against the use of ritual fringes 
dyed with it. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 1 (1924), 394ff., 493ff., 595 ff.; 
4 (1934), 117f. B. Zizik, Ozar ha-Zemahim (1944), 329-34; J. Feliks, 
Olam ha-Zomeah ha-Mikra’i (1957), 301-2; idem, Kilei Zera’im ve- 
Harkavah (1967), 225ff., 259 ff. 

[Jehuda Feliks] 


DYHERNFURTH (Pol. Brzeg Dolny), town in Lower Sile- 
sia; from 1945 in Poland, near Wroclaw (Breslau). Its Jewish 
community dates from 1688, when Shabbetai *Bass, founder of 
modern Hebrew bibliography, leased printing privileges from 
the local magnate who, in turn, held them from the emperor. 
The first work he printed in Dyhernfurth was *Samuel b. Uri 
Shraga Phoebus’ Beit Shemuel, a commentary on Shulhan 
Arukh Even ha-Ezer (1689). A community was formed by 13 
families, all employed in Bass’s printing works. Both Bass and 
his son Joseph had to contend with the hostility of the Jesuits, 
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but printing continued until 1762, from 1717 under Berel Na- 
than, husband of Bass’s granddaughter Esther, and later un- 
der Esther herself. Other printing houses were established by 
Samuel b. Abraham Katz (until 1767), Abraham Lewin (until 
1771), Solomon Koenigsberg (1774-75), M.L. May (until 1819), 
H. Warschauer & Co., and lastly D. Sklower whose press closed 
in 1834 when he moved to Breslau. The Dyhernfurth produc- 
tions, which included a complete Talmud and Maimonides’ 
Mishneh Torah, were very popular at the time, but business 
declined due to outside competition. A Yiddish newspaper, 
serving the Breslau community, was printed there in 1770. The 
cemetery of Dyhernfurth was used by Breslau Jews until 1765; 
a Memorbuch was started before 1700. The synagogue, conse- 
crated in 1847, was sold in 1926. The numbers of the commu- 
nity declined from 191 in 1833 to 42 in 1885, and 5 in 1910, and 
it was dissolved in 1916. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Gruenwald, Zur Geschichte der juedischen 
Gemeinde Dyhernfurth (1881); I. Rabin, Aus Dyhernfurths juedischer 
Vergangenheit (1929); D. Weinbaum, Geschichte des juedischen Fried- 
hofs in Dyhernfurth (1903); Landsberger, in: MGWJ, 39 (1895), 120-33, 
187-92, 230-38; Brann, ibid., 40 (1896), 474-80, 515-26, 560-74; Brill- 
ing, in: ZGJB, 7 (1937), 109-12. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Marx, in: 
C. Berlin (ed.), Studies in Jewish Bibliography ... in Honor of I.E. Kiev 
(1971), 217-36; H.C. Zafren, ibid., 543-80. 


DYKMAN, SHLOMO (1917-1965), translator and literary 
critic. Born and educated in Warsaw, he fled to Bukhara dur- 
ing World War 11 and taught Hebrew there. In 1944 he was 
arrested for “counterrevolutionary Zionist activities” and 
sentenced to 15 years’ hard labor in the Vorkuta coal mines 
in the far north. He was released in 1957 and repatriated to 
Warsaw. In 1960 he immigrated to Israel. He translated Bi- 
alik’s collected poems into Polish, and his translations of the 
Greek and Roman classics into Hebrew include Virgil’s Ae- 
neid (1962); Lucretius’ On the Nature of the Universe (1962); 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses (1965); Sophocles’ Tragedies (1963); and 
Aeschylus’ Tragedies (1965). He was awarded the Israel Prize 
posthumously in 1965. Autobiographical notes on his years in 
Vorkuta appeared in Ha-Ummah (1 (1963), 531-46; 2 (1963), 
60-67, 230-45, 375-89; 3 (1965), 375-85). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Elhanani, in: Moznayim, 20 (1964/65), 529- 
32; Ben-Shamai, ibid., 21 (1965), 415-25. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


DYLAN, BOB (Robert Allen Zimmerman; 1941- ), U.S. 
folk singer, composer. Probably the most significant folk art- 
ist in the last half of the 20 century, Dylan was born in Du- 
luth, Minn., and grew up in the small town of Hibbing. He 
started writing poems at ten and taught himself piano and 
guitar in his early teens. He fell under the spell of the music of 
the country, rock, and folk performers Elvis Presley, Jerry Lee 
Lewis, Hank Williams, and Woody Guthrie. Dylan dropped 
out of the University of Minnesota and went to New York 
to be part of the burgeoning folk-music scene, and to meet 
Guthrie, who was hospitalized with a rare, incurable disease 
of the nervous system. 
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Dylan spent all his time with other musicians and began 
writing songs, including a tribute, “Song to Woody.” He be- 
gan to perform at local nightclubs, honing his guitar and har- 
monica work and developing the expressive nasal sound that 
would become the hallmark of his distinctive style. Around 
this time he adopted the stage name Bob Dylan, presumably 
in honor of the Welsh poet Dylan Thomas. In 1961, a reviewer 
for the New York Times said he was “bursting at the seams with 
talent.” Columbia Records soon signed him to a contract, and 
in 1962 his first recording, See That My Grave Is Kept Clean, 
offered the sound of an aging black blues man in the voice of 
a 21-year-old from Minnesota. His next album, The Freewhee- 
lin Bob Dylan, in 1963, contained two of the most important 
and durable folk anthems, “Blowin in the Wind” and “A Hard 
Rain’s A-Gonna Fall,” and two influential ballads, “Girl From 
the North Country” and “Don’t Think Twice, It’s All Right” 
as well as nine other originals, marking the emergence of the 
most distinctive and poetic voice in the history of American 
popular music. 

Dylan's next album, The Times They Are A-Changing, 
provided more of the same: the title cut, the protest song 
“The Lonesome Death of Hattie Carroll,” and “Boots of Span- 
ish Leather,” a sad but graceful love song. In 1965, as he grew 
tired of the folk genre, Dylan recorded Bringing It All Back 
Home, a half-electric, half-acoustic album of complex biting 
songs like “Subterranean Homesick Blues,” which featured the 
line “You don't need a weatherman to know which way the 
wind blows.” (It was a line that inspired the name, the Weath- 
ermen, an American antiwar protest group.) Also on the al- 
bum were “Mr. Tambourine Man” and “It’s All Over Now, 
Baby Blue.” When Dylan introduced his move from folk to 
rock at the 1965 Newport Folk Festival, he was booed off the 
stage. Nevertheless, he released the album Highway 61 Revis- 
ited, which contained the monumental single “Like a Roll- 
ing Stone,’ an angry six-minute-long song that found a huge 
audience. 

Dylan had brought a new, literate standard to rock mu- 
sic writing. In Blonde on Blonde, a two-record set recorded in 
Nashville, Tenn., in 1966, he offered the now-classic “Stuck 
Inside of Mobile With the Memphis Blues Again,” “Visions of 
Johanna,’ and “Sad Eyed Lady of the Lowlands.” 

After a near-fatal motorcycle accident on July 29, 1966, 
Dylan retreated to his home in Woodstock, N.y., to reevalu- 
ate his career. He produced more recordings: The Basement 
Tapes, John Wesley Harding, Nashville Skyline (which included 
“Lay Lady Lay”). Over the years he dabbled, unsuccessfully, 
as a film actor and toured extensively with various groups. In 
the mid-1970s, one rock promoter said there were mail-order 
requests for more than 12 million tickets, though only 658,000 
seats were available for 40 shows in one period. Dylan's pain 
after his marriage ended resulted in the album Blood on the 
Tracks, a moving and profound examination of love and loss 
that included the songs “Tangled Up in Blue,’ “Idiot Wind,” 
and “Shelter from the Storm.” His religious explorations led 
him to profess to be a born-again Christian in 1978, but in 
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1983 he reportedly returned to his Jewish roots and was said 
to have observed the Jewish holidays. 

Widely regarded as America’s greatest living popular 
songwriter, Dylan was inducted into the Rock and Roll Hall 
of Fame in 1988. In 1990 he received France's highest cultural 
award, the Commandeur dans l’Ordre des Arts et des Lettres. 
In 2001 he won an Academy Award and a Golden Globe for 
Best Original Song, “Things Have Changed,” for the film 
Wonder Boys. 

The 1967 documentary Don’t Look Back chronicles 
Dylan's 1965 tour of England, which includes appearances 
by Joan Baez and Donovan. Martin Scorsese's 1978 film The 
Last Waltz is a documentary about Dylan and The Band per- 
forming their last concert after 16 years on the road. Among 
Dylan's publications are Bob Dylan in His Own Words (with C. 
Williams, 1993); Tarantula, a book of poetry (1994); Younger 
Than That Now: The Collected Interviews with Bob Dylan 
(with J. Ellison, 2004); and his autobiography, Chronicles, 
Vol. 1 (2004). 

Beginning in the mid-1980s Dylan hit the road full-time, 
performing all over the world. His albums were not as suc- 
cessful as those of his early years, but he continued to perform 
and sing in his nasal twang through the early years of the 21°t 
century. He rarely granted interviews, refused to explain the 
meaning of his songs, and remained a significant but enig- 
matic figure. He had millions of fans - he played in Rome at 
the behest of Pope John Paul 11 - and inspired hundreds of 
articles, books, and websites. In December 2004 he was one 
of five recipients of one of the highest awards for artistic ex- 
cellence, the Kennedy Center honors. 


[Stewart Kampel (274 ed.)] 


DYMOYV, OSSIP (pen name of Joseph Perelman; 1878-1959), 
Russian and Yiddish author and playwright. Dymov was born 
in Bialystok, attended a Russian gymnasium and the Forest 
Institute in St. Petersburg, and at 16 began publishing humor- 
esques in Russian satiric journals. The first collection of his 
stories, Solntsevorot (“The Sun Cycle,’ 1905), artistically blend- 
ing symbolism, irony, and wit, placed him in the mainstream 
of Russian literature. The motif of Jewish suffering became 
predominant in his plays Slushay, Izrail! (“Hear, Israel!” 1907; 
Heb., 1913) and Vechny strannik (“Eternal Wanderer,’ 1913), 
which were staged in Russian, Hebrew, Yiddish, and other lan- 
guages in Europe and in the US., bringing Dymov substantial 
fame. He settled in New York in 1913 and over decades con- 
tributed hundreds of stories and humoresques to the Yiddish 
press and wrote dramas and comedies for the Yiddish the- 
ater. He also reworked classical texts for Yiddish screenplays, 
published two volumes of memoirs, and worked in Yiddish 
radio. His most popular play, Yoshke Muzikant (“Yoskhe the 
Musician’) is included in the volume Dramen un Dertseylun- 
gen (“Dramas and Stories,” 1943). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 2 (1958), 502-4. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
Puy: Z. Zylbercweig, Leksikon fun Yidishn Teater, 1 (1931), 557-625 
The Encyclopedia of Russian Jewry, 1 (1994), 448-9. 
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DYMSHYTS, VENIAMIN E. (1910-1993), Soviet econo- 
mist and engineer who became a deputy premier of the So- 
viet Union in 1959. He was a grandson of the Hebrew writer 
A.A. Rakowski. Born in Theodosia (Crimea) he qualified as 
an engineer at the Moscow Technical Institute and began 
working as a construction engineer in 1931. By 1950 he was 
deputy minister of construction enterprises in the metallur- 
gical and chemical industries. Later he went to India as chief 
engineer of the Bhilai steel plant which was erected with So- 
viet aid. Dymshyts became chairman of the State Planning 
Committee in 1959 and simultaneously was appointed deputy 
premier, the only Jew in the upper echelon of the regime. He 
was promoted to head of the National Economic Council in 
1962, with responsibility for dealing with the daily problems 
of overall economic management. Later he assumed the lead- 
ership of the new state committee to centralize the distribu- 
tion of industrial products. Dymshyts was a member of the 
Communist Party Central Committee for 1961 and a deputy 
to the Supreme Soviet. He was awarded the Stalin Prize twice 
(1946, 1950). On March 4, 1970 he was the main representa- 
tive of Soviet Jewry in a press conference about the situation 
and strongly criticized the State of Israel. 

[Shmuel Spector (2"¢ ed.)] 


DYNOW, ZEVI ELIMELECH (1785-1841), hasidic zaddik 
in Dynow, Galicia, often known after his main work as “the 
author of Benei Yissakhar” (Zolkiew, 1850). He was a disciple 
of Zevi Hirsch of *Zhidachov, *Jacob Isaac “ha-Hozeh” (“the 
seer”) of Lublin, and the Maggid Israel of *Kozienice. Zevi 
Elimelech served as rabbi in Strzyzow, Halicz, Dynow, and 
Munkacs. His total opposition to Haskalah and philosophy 
was evidenced in both his devotion to Kabbalah as the es- 
sence of Judaism and his statement that “there is no knowl- 
edge, either in the realm of science or philosophy, which is not 
alluded to in the Torah [which is higher than the intellect]” 
(Benei Yissakhar, Sec. 2:88). He considered philosophical en- 
quiry a waste of time and of soul. Rational reason should not 
be sought for the mitzvot, but they should be observed with 
love, as divine decrees, whether rational or not, without ques- 
tioning or seeking proofs. Man must have faith “even in two 
opposite [commands of God] where the intellect cannot solve 
the contradiction” (ibid., Sec. 1, 73). The task of the zaddik is of 
utmost importance since by means of the high spiritual level 
he attains he may help to unite the upper and lower worlds. 
Zevi Elimelech differentiated between two types of zaddikim: 
the perfect one, “the servant of God” (eved adonai) and the 
one who only “worships God” (oved Adonai). Worship of God 
must combine both love and fear. Fear corresponds to zimzum 
and love corresponds to hitpashetut (“expansion”). Just as there 
can be no stability or survival for worlds without zimzum, 
so if it were not for fear, man would dissolve in ecstasy “and 
the light of the soul would depart from its earthly container” 
Fear of Divine Majesty - in contradistinction to fear of pun- 
ishment — is the acme of faith. A man “to whom God gives 
knowledge (binah) is enabled to retreat within himself direct- 
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DZIALOSZYCE 


ing his thought to his Creator also while in the company of 
other men.” Dynow thus reformulates *Nahmanides’ thesis 
(commentary on Deuteronomy 11:20). 

Dynow’s writings comprise (1) kabbalistic: glosses to the 
commentary of *Eleazar of Worms on Sefer *Yezirah (Prze- 
mysl, 1888); commentary on the beginning of Eleazar’s Sefer 
Hokhmat ha-Nefesh (Lemberg, 1876); glosses to the Zohar 
(Przemysl, 1899); Ma’yan Gannim, a commentary on Or ha- 
Hayyim (1848) by Joseph Jabetz; Regel Yesharah (Lemberg, date 
of publication not known), an alphabetical commentary on 
names and concepts on the basis of the kabbalistic system of 
Isaac *Luria. (2) Homiletic and exegetical works which became 
popular among Hasidim, among them Derekh Pikkudekha 
(Lemberg, 1851), homilies on the mitzvot; Igra de-Kallah (Lem- 
berg, 1868), homilies on the Torah; Igra de-Pirka (Lemberg, 
1858); Likkutei Maharza (Przemysl, 1885), on the Torah and 
the Prophets; Keli ha-Ro’im (Lemberg, 1808), commentary 
on Obadiah; Devarim Nehmadim (Przemysl, 1885); Maggid 
Taalumah (Przemysl, 1876), novellae to tractate Berakhot; 
Reiah Duda’im (Munkacs, 1879), on tractate Megillah; Ve- 
Heyeh Berakhah (Przemysl, 1875), commentary on Mishnah 
Berakhot; Berakhah Meshulleshet (Przemysl, 1896, commen- 
tary on the Mishnah); Tamkhin de-Oraita (Munkacs, 1926). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Horodezky, Hasidut, 2 (1953*), 201-18; idem, 
in: Mezudah (1948), 284-9; Berger, Eser Zahzahot (1909), 106-118; 
M. Bodek, Seder ha-Dorot (1927), 67; L. Grossmann, Shem u-Sheerit 
(1943), 21-23; R. Mahler, Ha-Hasidut ve-ha-Haskalah (1961), index; 
N.Z. Horowitz, Ohel Naftali (1964), 98-99. 


DZIALOSZYCE, town in S. central Poland; passed into Aus- 
tria in 1795 after the third partition of Poland, and to Russia 
after 1915; from 1919 in Poland. From 1765 it had a considerable 
Jewish majority. The community numbered 651 in 1765; 2,514 
(83% of the total population) in 1856; 3,526 (76.5%) in 1897; 
5,618 (83.3%) in 1921; and about 7,000 (80%) in 1939. Tanning, 
brickmaking, and tailoring were the principal occupations of 
the community. After World War 1 Jews in Dzialoszyce owned 
about 78 clothing stores, six tanneries, and brick kilns. In 1930 
the artisans established an authorized union to protect their 
status and assist their members in obtaining recognized tech- 
nical diplomas. Although efforts were made to reconstruct life 
in 1937, it had not returned to normal before the German oc- 
cupation in World War 11. 


[Shimshon Leib Kirshenboim] 
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Holocaust Period 

The German army entered on September 7-8, 1939, and the 
anti-Jewish terror began. In 1941 about 5,000 Jews from *Cra- 
cow, *Warsaw, *Lodz, *Poznan, and Lask were deported to 
Dzialoszyce, swelling the population to 12,000. In June 1941 
Jews were forbidden to leave the town, but no closed ghetto 
was established. On September 2, 1942, the Germans carried 
out the first Aktion against the Jews. At least several hundred 
succeeded in fleeing to the surrounding forests and 800 were 
selected for the labor camps, but up to 2,000 unfit to travel 
were murdered in the local cemetery and about 15,000 were 
sent to Michow en route to Belzec. Several hundred Jews were 
allowed to remain in Dzialoszyce. 


RESISTANCE. Those Jews from Dzialoszyce who fled into the 
woods joined other Jewish runaways from Pinczow and other 
places in the vicinity. A number of Jewish partisan groups 
were formed to resist actively the German police search units 
and Polish antisemitic gangs. The biggest partisan units were 
those organized by Zalman Fajnsztat and Michael Majtek. 
They united to form the guerrilla unit “Zygmunt,” which was 
recognized by the Polish People’s Guard. This unit fought the 
Nazis and provided armed cover for hundreds of Jews hid- 
ing in the forest until February 1944, when it suffered great 
losses in a battle near the village of Pawlowice. The surviving 
Jewish partisans joined different Polish guerrilla units, but 
only a few of them were still alive by the time of the libera- 
tion of Dzialoszyce region from the Germans (January 1945). 
The Jewish community in Dzialoszyce was not reconstituted 
after the war. The town retains a 19'h-century synagogue built 


in the classic style. 
[Stefan Krakowski] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yad Vashem Archives; Sefer Yizkor shel ke- 
hilath Dzialoszyc ve-ha-Seviva (1977). 


DZIGAN, SHIMON (1905-1980), Yiddish satirical actor. 
Dzigan began his career in Lodz, Poland, where he was born. 
He became popular in comic dialogues with Israel Schum- 
acher, who played the sedate know-all to Dzigan’s quick-wit- 
ted ignoramus. When World War 11 broke out, they escaped to 
Russia and gave performances for the Polish Jewish refugees. 
After the war, Dzigan and Schumacher performed in West- 
ern Europe and North and South America, before settling in 
Israel in 1952. When the two parted as a result of personal dif- 
ferences, Dzigan staged his own revues. 
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Initial letter “E” of the word Eccle- 
sia, from the Sacramentary of Gel- 
lone, E. France, eighth century. The 
illumination shows the afflicted Job 
sitting down among the ashes, and 
his wife urging him to “curse God 
and die” (Job.2:8-9), Paris, Biblio- 
théque Nationale, Ms. Lat. 12048 
fol. 143. 


EA-Ez 





EAGLE, bird of prey of the genus Aquila, in particular the 
Aquila chrysaetos, the largest of the birds of prey. The ea- 
gle has been identified by the translators of the Bible with 
the biblical nesher, rendered by the Septuagint as aetos and 
by the Vulgate as aquila. Biblical passages, however, ascribe 
to the nesher characteristics that do not belong to the eagle, 
such as its feeding on carcasses (in the manner of Ugaritic 
nsr.; the biblical dictionaries notwithstanding, there is no 
native Akkadian nasru for comparison) and having a bald 
head, and already R. Tam pointed out the mistake of regard- 
ing it as the eagle (Tos. to Hul. 63a). The biblical nesher is the 
griffon vulture (see *vulture), although its traditional identi- 
fication as an eagle was accepted by the sages of the Talmud 
who applied the word to the Roman eagle. Ezekiel also ap- 
parently understood it in this sense when he compared the 
king of Babylonia to the nesher, which has “great wings and 
long pinions, full of feathers” (Ezek. 17:2-3). This is not the 
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usual biblical nesher, the griffon vulture, which has no feath- 
ers on its neck. 

The biblical name for eagle is apparently ayit (cf. Gr. 
aetos), described by Jeremiah (12:8-9) as carnivorous like 
the lion and as zavoa, the latter in reference, it seems, to its 
middle talon (ezba) which is especially long for clutching 
its prey. The powerful king, the conqueror of Babylonia, is 
compared to an ayit (Isa. 46:11); the bird’s keen sight is re- 
ferred to by Job (28:7). It is also mentioned several times in the 
Bible as a general term for carnivorous birds of prey (Ezek. 
39:4; Isa. 18:6; and apparently also Gen. 15:11). In Israel there 
are six species of eagle of the genus Aquila, but they are rare. 
The largest of the eagles, the Aquila chrysaetos, is seldom seen 
in Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Feliks, Animal World of the Bible (1962), 
66; M. Dor, Leksikon Zoologi (1965), 246f. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 


CAD N/II, 79. [Jehuda Feliks] 
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EARTH 


EARTH. 


In Biblical Literature 

The earth is portrayed in the Bible as a flat strip (Isa. 42:5; 
44:24) suspended across the cosmic ocean (Ps. 24:2; 136:6). 
It is supported on pillars (Ps. 75:4; Job 9:6) or props (Isa. 
24:18; Prov. 8:29) and is evidently surrounded by a mountain 
range like the gar of Arabic folklore, to keep it from being 
flooded (Prov. 8:29; Job 26:10). The ultimate bounds of the 
earth known to the ancient Hebrews were India and Nubia 
(Esth. 1:1; cf. Zeph. 3:10). A similar conception of the earth was 
held by Herodotus (3:114) and is found in the Persian inscrip- 
tions of Darius. Sometimes, too, its furthermost inhabitants 
were thought to be the peoples who resided in remote lands 
north of Palestine - *Gog and Magog - a concept which finds 
a parallel among the Greeks. It was believed that the fertility of 
the earth could be affected by the misconduct of men. It was 
then said to be “polluted” (Heb. hanefah; Isa. 24:5). As a re- 
sult of Adam’s sin, the earth yields grain only when man puts 
heavy labor into it (Gen. 3:17-19), and for receiving the blood 
of Abel it was forbidden to “yield its strength” to Cain under 
any circumstances (Gen. 4:11-13). The idea that the land could 
be rendered infertile by having innocent blood shed upon it 
is widespread in other cultures, and probably stems from the 
notion that “the blood is the life” and, therefore, represents the 
outraged spirit of the murdered man who exacts vengeance 
until the crime is redressed or expiated. Bloodshed could like- 
wise cause lack of rainfall (11 Sam. 1:21). Since it is usually a 
particular land, especially the Land of Israel, that is affected by 
misdeeds committed in it, such misconduct includes not only 
moral turpitude but also disobedience to divine command- 
ments. For example, a famine ensued for several years as a re- 
sult of David's taking a census, against the orders of God. Ac- 
cording to Exodus 23:10-12, the land of Israel had to lie fallow 
every seventh year; according to Leviticus 25, every 50' year 
as well. This may be explained as a survival of the ancient be- 
lief that life is vouchsafed in seven-year cycles. Deuteronomy, 
which speaks of the seventh year only as one of debt remis- 
sion (Deut. 15) and enjoins a public reading of the Torah to 
the pilgrims assembled in Jerusalem on the festival of Taber- 
nacles of that year (Deut. 31:10-13), is believed to represent a 
late development. Among the gentiles particular lands were 
regarded as the estates, or inheritances, of their tutelary gods; 
in the Bible YH wu is the Lord of what would later be known 
as the universe, yet the land of Israel is the object of His spe- 
cial care (Deut. 11:12; 32:8—9; 11 Sam. 20:19; Jer. 2:7; Ps. 79:1). In 
the apocryphal book of Ben Sira (17:17), the Lord parcels out 
the earth among “rulers,” i.e., celestial princes, as an emperor 
might apportion his dominion among satraps. Conversely, 
waste places were deemed the natural habitat of demons (Isa. 
34:13-14), and the winds which sweep the wilderness were de- 
picted as howling monsters, just as in Arabic folklore the des- 
ert is called “howl-place” (yabab; cf. Deut. 32:10). Earth, like 
sky, was sometimes called to serve as a witness in prophetic 
denunciations of the people (Deut. 4:26; 30:19; 31:28). This 
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reflects a common ancient Near Eastern practice of invoking 
the earth and sky, along with the national and local gods, to 
witness covenants and treaties. There is no clear evidence in 
the Bible of any worship of the earth, even by apostate Israel- 
ites. However, a goddess named Arsay, i.e., Ms. Earth, is men- 
tioned in the Canaanite texts from Ras Shamra (Ugarit) as one 
of the brides of Baal, and the Phoenician mythographer San- 
chuniathon (second quarter of the sixth cent. B.c.£.) speaks 
of a primordial woman, called Omorka, who was cut asun- 
der by Belus (Baal) to make earth and heaven respectively. In 
the six-day scheme of creation described in the first chapter 
of Genesis, earth is said to have emerged on the third day 
(Gen. 1:9-11). It was originally watered not by rain but by a 
subterranean upsurge (Heb. ed; Gen. 2:5-6). It is not impos- 
sible that this picture was inspired by conditions that actually 
obtain in parts of Palestine where, before the onset of the early 
rains and the beginning of the agricultural cycle in autumn, 
the soil is moistened only by springs which burst forth at the 
foot of the hills. It is possible - though this must be received 
with caution-that the Hebrews shared with the Babylonians 
the notion that the geography of the earth had its counterpart 
aloft and that the portions of the heavens corresponded to ter- 
restrial domains, for it is in terms of such a view that it may 
perhaps be possible to interpret the words of Balaam (Num. 
24:17) about the star which is stepping out of Jacob (i-e., the 
region of the sky answering to the Land of Israel) and which 
is destined to smite the borders of Moab. It was held that at 
the end of the present era of the world, when a new dispensa- 
tion was to be ushered in, the soil of the Land of Israel would 
undergo a miraculous renewal of fertility. A stream, like that 
which flowed through Eden, would issue forth (Zech. 14:8), 
and there would be a prodigious increase in vegetation and 
livestock. 


Post-Biblical Literature 

Ideas about the earth are elaborated in post-biblical literature. 
The earth is represented as resting on a primal foundation 
stone, which also forms the bedrock of the Temple. The navel, 
or center, of the earth is located at Zion, just as among the Sa- 
maritans it is located at the sacred Mt. Gerizim, and among the 
Greeks, at Delphi. Earth, like heaven, consists of seven layers 
superimposed upon one another. Its extent is reckoned in one 
passage of the Talmud (Ta’an. 10a) as equivalent to (roughly) 
190 million square miles, and it is 1,000 cubits thick. In1v Ezra 
6:42 it is said that six parts of it are habitable, and the seventh is 
covered by water. According to post-biblical sources, the earth 
is sheltered from the blasts of the south wind by the gigantic 
bird ziz, and, as in the Bible, it will become miraculously fertile 
in the messianic age (Ginzberg, Legends, s.v.). Earth’s pristine 
fertility, it is said, was diminished through the sin of Adam, 
and its smooth surface was made rugged by mountains as a 
punishment for its having received the blood of Abel. When 
the new age dawns, it will again become level. Just as in the 
Greek myth the earth opened to rescue Amphiaraus, so in 
Jewish legend it hid the tender babes of Israel hunted by Pha- 
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raoh. It likewise swallowed up the vessels of the Temple, to 
conceal them when that edifice was destroyed. On the other 
hand, it engulfed the four generations of the offspring of Cain 
as an act of punishment; it also swallowed up the army massed 
against Jacob, the unfinished part of the Tower of Babel, and 
the city of Nineveh. However, it refused to receive the body 
of Jephthah who, as the result of a rash vow, had sacrificed his 
own daughter (ibid., s.v.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.J. Wensinck, Ideas of the Western Sem- 


ites Concerning Navel of the Earth (1916); R. Patai, Adam ve-Adamah 
(1943); T.H. Gaster, Myth, Legend and Custom in the Old Testament 


(1969), 5, 6, 98(d), 103(c), 144, 188, 294. 
[Theodor H. Gaster] 


EARTHQUAKE, ground vibrations produced generally by 
a sudden subterranean occurrence. Accounts of destruc- 
tive earthquakes extend far into antiquity. In biblical times 
earthquakes, like thunder and other natural cataclysms, were 
regarded as demonstrations of God’s unlimited power. It 
was believed that the phenomenon preceded divine mani- 
festations (1 Kings 19:11-12; Isa. 6:4; Ezek. 3:12-13), the rev- 
elation at Sinai (Ex. 19:18), divine wrath (Ps. 18:8; 104:8), and 
collective punishment (1 Sam. 14:15; Isa. 5:25; Nah. 1:5; 16:32; 
Amos 9:1), and it was also envisaged as heralding the end of 
the world (Ezek. 38:19-20). The descriptions of earthquakes 
in the Bible - especially by prophets - indicate that such 
cataclysms occurred from time to time and that people were 
therefore familiar with their consequences. The almost scien- 
tific description of the phenomenon of earth dislocation and 
cracking related in a prophecy of wrath (Zech. 14:4-5) might 
be based on a personal experience of an earthquake. Because 
of its powerful impact, the major earthquake which occurred 
toward the end of King Uzziah’s reign (about 800 B.c.E.) 
was referred to for some time in date references (Amos 1:1; 
Zech. 14:5). In 31 B.C.E. a disastrous tremor in Judea claimed 
10,000 to 30,000 victims (Jos., Ant., 15:122). In 749 a pow- 
erful earthquake, thought to be 7.3 on the Richter scale, hit 
northern Israel, destroying *Bet(h)-Shean, *Tiberias, Kefar 
Nahum (*Capernaum), and *Susita. The earthquake caused a 
huge tidal wave that led to the death of thousands. Another 
series of earthquakes occurred in 1033, striking Tiberias and 
its environs. During the last 2,000 years, earthquakes in Pales- 
tine and its neighborhood have been recorded in greater detail 
(see bibl. Amiran, 1951; Shalem, 1951; Arieh, 1967). These re- 
cords reveal that, on the average, several damaging earth- 
quakes have occurred in each century, but usually only one 
reached disastrous proportions. Seismological observato- 
ries have been operated by the Geological Survey of Israel 
since 1955 and by the Weizmann Institute of Science since 
1969. Recent seismographic measurements indicate that most 
earthquake epicenters are situated in or near the Jordan Rift 
Valley, an area where the two most destructive earthquakes 
since the 19"* century originated. The earthquake on Jan. 1, 
1837, whose epicenter was near Safed, took about 5,000 vic- 
tims, ruined much of the old city, and was strongly felt from 
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EAST LONDON 


Beirut to Jerusalem. This earthquake was preceded by one in 
1759 in which the walls of *Safed were ruined and many were 
killed. On July 11, 1927, an earthquake occurred north of *Jeri- 
cho violently affecting vast areas from Lebanon to the Negev, 
and in Transjordan killing about 350 persons and ruining 
some 800 structures (mainly in Shechem). This earthquake 
stopped the flow of the Jordan River for a few years owing to 
rock collapse. The last significant earthquake in Israel was in 
1995 in Eilat (*Elath), when the epicenter was in the Red Sea, 
therefore causing minor damages. In 2004 a series of tremors 
struck Israel, mainly in the Dead Sea area. Experts argue that 
such earthquakes are a warning sign of a bigger one yet to 
come in the next few years. The extent of damage caused by an 
earthquake depends not only on magnitude, focal depth, and 
proximity to the epicenter, but also, and sometimes mainly, 
on local ground features, topographic conditions, type of 
foundation and construction, and density of population. In 
areas with long-standing earthquake records, seismic risk can 
better be evaluated than in areas without such records. Cit- 
ies which have suffered relatively much from earthquakes are 
Safed, Tiberias, Shechem (all near the epicenter zone, and 
partly built on slopes and unconsolidated ground with poorly 
built structures), Lydda, and Ramleh (unstable ground con- 
ditions). Jerusalem, with its rocky fundament, has remained 
during its long history relatively undamaged by earthquakes, 
as if to justify the psalmist’s verse: “Those who trust in the 
Lord are like Mount Zion, which cannot be moved, but abides 
for ever” (Ps. 125:1). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: C.F Richter, Elementary Seismology (1958); 
N. Shalem, in: Jerusalem Quarterly, 2 (1949), 22-54 (Heb.); idem, in: 
Bulletin of the Research Council of Israel, 2:1 (1952), 5-16; D.H.K. Ami- 
ran, in: EJ, 1 (1950-51), 223-46; 2 (1952), 48-62; E.J. Arieh, in: Geo- 
logical Survey of Israel, 43 (1967), 1-14. 
[Eliyahu Arieh] 


EAST LONDON, port in Eastern Cape province, South 
Africa. East London was founded in 1836 as a landing stage 
and proclaimed a town in 1847. W. Barnett acquired a grant of 
land in 1849, but the first known permanent Jewish resident 
was Gustave Wetzlar, who arrived in Cape Town in 1861 from 
Germany and settled as a merchant in East London in 1873. 
A town councilor in 1881, he became mayor in 1889. John 
Lewis Norton, a descendant of the British settlers of 1820, 
became chief constable and messenger of the court. The 
growth of the Jewish population resulting from immigra- 
tion and an influx during the Boer War of 1899-1902 led to 
the establishment of a Hebrew congregation in 1901. Julius 
Myers and G.G. Deal, both immigrants from England, took 
the initiative and continued to be active in communal life. 
Emmanuel Lipkin, later of Oudtshoorn, arrived from Eng- 
land in 1903 as minister and a small synagogue was opened. 
A larger synagogue was built 20 years later. A small Re- 
form congregation was established in 1958. In the heyday of 
the community, which at its height in the mid-1960s num- 
bered some 1,200 people, there was an active Jewish commu- 
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nal life, with Hebrew schools, Zionist and other organizations, 
regional branches of national bodies, and a country club. By 
2004, however, it had dwindled to fewer than 150, mainly el- 
derly individuals, though the main communal organizations 
continued to function. Jews have been prominent in civic af- 
fairs, the mayors including (besides Wetzlar) David Lazarus, 
1947-48 and 1966-68, Abraham Addleson, 1957-59, and Leo 
Laden, 1962-64. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Saron and L. Hotz, Jews in South Africa 


(1955), 311-13. 
[Abraham Addleson / David Saks (274 ed.)] 


EATON, JOSEPH W. (1919-_ ), U.S. sociologist and educa- 
tor. Born in Nuremberg, Germany, Eaton went to the United 
States in 1934. After graduating in 1948, he directed the study 
of the Hutterites, an isolated Mennonite sect of northwestern 
U.S. and Canada who lived in communities and held prop- 
erty in common. The results were published in 1955 in Cul- 
ture and Mental Disorders (J. Eaton and R.J. Weil). Eaton pub- 
lished an analysis of prison reform and treatment programs 
in California (Stone Walls Not a Prison Make, 1962). In 1961 
he published Measuring Delinquency and in 1964 Prisons in 
Israel. He directed a long-range study of Israel’s youth orga- 
nization and national service program financed by the US. 
Office of Education (Influencing the Youth Culture: A Study 
of Youth Organizations in Israel, 1969). His academic inter- 
ests were in evaluative research, applications of social theory, 
and the sociology of social work. He also wrote Card-Car- 
rying Americans: Privacy, Security, and the National 1p Card 
Debate (1986) and The Privacy Card: A Low Cost Strategy to 
Combat Terrorism (2004). 

Eaton became professor emeritus at the Graduate School 
of Public and International Affairs at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, in the field of economic and social development and 
sociology. He remained actively involved in studying the Hut- 
terites and was a consultant for a University of Pittsburgh re- 
search project on the causes of schizophrenia. 


[Zvi Hermon / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


EBAN, ABBA (Aubrey) SOLOMON (1915-2002), Israeli 
statesman, diplomat, and writer, member of the Fourth to 
Eleventh Knessets. Born in Cape Town, South Africa, Eban 
was brought up in England. He studied Oriental languages and 
classics in Queens College at Cambridge University, where he 
was research fellow and lecturer in Arabic in 1938-40. Eban 
was noted for his mastery of several languages. As an under- 
graduate, he was a founder of the University Labor Society 
and became president of the Students’ Union. 

During World War 11 Eban held the rank of major, serv- 
ing on the staff of the British minister of state in Cairo from 
1941. In 1942 he served as liaison officer on behalf of the Allied 
Command with the leadership of the Jewish yishuv in Pales- 
tine, and in 1944 as chief instructor in the Middle East Cen- 
ter for Arab Studies in Jerusalem, for the purpose of training 
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Jewish volunteers. At the end of the war he took up residence 
in Jerusalem and in 1946 was appointed by the Jewish Agency 
political information officer in London, and the following year 
served as its liaison officer with uNscop. After serving as a 
member of the Jewish Agency delegation to the un General 
Assembly, Eban was appointed representative of the newly es- 
tablished State of Israel to the uN, and in the years 1949-59 as 
Israel’s permanent delegate, serving in 1952 as deputy president 
of the General Assembly. In the un Eban was known for his 
eloquence and superb presentation of Israel’s case in the face 
of Arab hostility. In 1950-59 he also served as Israeli ambas- 
sador to the United States. In 1958-66 Eban was president of 
the Weizmann Institute in Rehovot and initiated the Interna- 
tional Rehovot Conferences on “Science in the Advancement 
of New States.” In 1959 he was elected to the Fourth Knesset 
on the *Mapai list. He served as minister of education and cul- 
ture in the years 1960-63, deputy prime minister in 1963-65, 
and minister for foreign affairs in 1966-74. As minister for for- 
eign affairs, Eban sought to consolidate Israel's relations with 
the United States and to secure association status for Israel 
in the European Economic Community. In May 1967 he paid 
dramatic visits to Paris, London, and Washington in an effort 
to avert the outbreak of war. Throughout the Six-Day War in 
1967 and the Yom Kippur War in 1973 he led Israel’s diplomatic 
campaigns in the uN. Eban was reappointed minister for for- 
eign affairs in the short-lived government formed by Golda 
*Meir after the Yom Kippur War and participated in the ne- 
gotiations with Henry *Kissinger which led to the Disengage- 
ment Agreement with Syria on May 31, 1974. However, after 
Meir’s resignation, following the publication of the *Agranat 
Commission report on the background to the outbreak of the 
war, he was not included in the government formed by Yitz- 
hak *Rabin. Though continuing to serve in the Knesset, Eban 
started to teach at Haifa University and at Columbia Uni- 
versity in the U.S. as a visiting professor. In September 1974 
he was appointed chairman of the Board of Governors of 
Bet Berl, which was the ideological center of the Labor Party. 
In the Eleventh Knesset he served as chairman of the Knes- 
set Foreign Affairs and Defense Committee and as chairman 
of a subcommittee that dealt with the Pollard Affair. In the pri- 
maries held in the Central Committee of the Labor Party for a 
place in the party’s list for the Twelfth Knesset, Eban failed to 
be elected. Eban then withdrew from the political arena and 
concentrated on the production and presentation of Tv pro- 
grams in the U.S. on Jewish tradition and the history of the 
State of Israel. His writings include Voice of Israel (reprinted 
speeches, 1957), The Tide of Nationalism (1959), The Final So- 
lution: Reflections on the Tragedy of European Jewry (1961), 
Chaim Weizmann - A Continuing Legacy (1962), My People: 
‘The Story of the Jews (1968), My Country: The Story of Modern 
Israel (1972), An Autobiography (1977), Heritage: Civilization 
and the Jews (1984), The New Diplomacy: International Affairs 
in the Modern Age (1983), Personal Witness: Israel Through My 
Eyes (1992), and Diplomacy of the Next Century (1998). 
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ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. St. John, Eban (1972); A. Ron (ed.), 
Abba Even: Medina’i ve-Diplomat: Sefer le-Zikhro shel Sar ha-Huz 
le-Sheavar (2003). 


[Edwin Samuel, Second Viscount Samuel / 
Susan Hattis Rolef (2™4 ed.)] 


EBEN-EZER (Heb. 117 738). (1) Site of the Israelite camp fac- 
ing the Philistine army at *Aphek before the battle in which the 
Philistines captured the Ark of the Covenant (1 Sam. 4:1). It is 
generally identified with Majdal Yaba, which was still known 
in the first century c.z. as Migdal Aphek. (2) Name of the 
stone set up as a victory monument by Samuel between *Miz- 
pah and Shen after the Israelites had “pursued the Philistines 
and smote them, until they came under Beth-Car” (1 Sam. 
7:11-12). Most scholars consider the two Eben-Ezers identical 
and locate it on the Israelite-Philistine border. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Albright, in: BASOR, 11 (1923), 7; Abel, Geog, 


2 (1938), 309 EM, S.V. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


EBER (Heb. 129, Ever). (1) Great-grandson of *Shem, son 
of Noah and ancestor of Abraham (Gen. 10:21ff.; 11:14 ff; 
1 Chr. 1:17ff.); presumably (but nowhere explicitly) intended as 
the eponymous ancestor of the *Hebrews (Ivrim). “All the 
children of Eber” (Gen. 10:21), a phrase which appears — pos- 
sibly unintentionally - to include Arabian and other tribes 
as well as Israelite, may or may not be related to the term 
“Hebrews”; certainly there is no solid evidence that the Bible 
understood any but Israelites to be Hebrews. The names ap- 
pearing in the genealogies of Genesis 10 and 11 are, as in other 
ancient West Semitic genealogies, personifications of tribes, 
nations, cities, and lands rather than individuals (see *Gene- 
alogy; *Nations, The Seventy). In view of this, many scholars 
consider the name Eber to be derived from Ivri, rather than 
vice versa, while others suggest that the term refers to the 
region known as ever hanahar (“beyond the river [Euphra- 
tes]”; Josh. 24:2; cf. Num. 24:24). Such usage of the name was 
facilitated by the fact that Eber was probably also the name 
of a clan or a personal name. (2) The head of a Gadite family 
(1 Chron. 5:13). (3 & 4) The heads of two Benjaminite fami- 
lies (t Chron. 8:12, 22). (5) A post-Exilic priest (Neh. 12:20). 
(In nos. 2-5 some Hebrew and/or Lxx manuscripts read 72y 
(ebed).) 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Malamat, in: JAOS, 88 (1968), 165-8. 


[Jeffrey Howard Tigay] 


EBLA, archaeological site in northern Syria, present-day Tell 
Mardikh, located 35 mi. (60 km.) south of Aleppo and exca- 
vated by an Italian team of archaeologists starting in 1964. In 
the 1970s thousands of cuneiform texts dated to the second 
half of the 3"¢ millennium B.c.£. (in archaeological terms, 
EB Iv, or Early Bronze Age 1v) were discovered at the site. 
The language reflected in these texts was neither Sumerian nor 
Akkadian, two well-known languages of the period written in 
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cuneiform, but rather was determined to be a previously un- 
attested language, called “Eblaite” by scholars. 

Scholars continue to debate the specific date of these texts. 
The main issue is whether they are pre-Sargonic (i.e., from a 
time before the reign of Sargon of Akkad (2270-2215 B.C.E. 
according to one standard opinion)), or whether they are 
contemporary with the Sargonic period. The discovery of an 
object bearing the cartouche of the Egyptian pharaoh Pepi 
1 is an important find — attesting to trade relations between 
Ebla and Egypt, though perhaps only indirectly, through the 
intermediation of Byblos (see below) - but unfortunately the 
date of Pepi (and all the 6 Dynasty monarchs) is not fixed 
(2333-2283 B.C.E. is one approximation), and thus this artifact 
cannot help answer the chronological question definitively. 
The issue of whether the heyday of Ebla is pre-Sargonic or 
Sargonic hinges in the main on who or what caused the de- 
struction of Ebla (well attested in the archaeological record) 
during this period. Was the city destroyed by Sargon, by his 
grandson Naram-Sin, or by accidental fire that simply could 
not be controlled? Without attempting a definitive answer to 
these questions, for our present purposes we will side with 
those scholars who view the Ebla texts as pre-Sargonic. Ac- 
cordingly, we proceed with the statement that Eblaite is the 
earliest attested Semitic language, antedating the oldest Akka- 
dian material by about a century, though perhaps by only a 
few decades. 

Another scholarly debate concerns the exact identifica- 
tion of the Eblaite language. Some scholars hold that the lan- 
guage reflected in the Ebla texts is nothing more than a dia- 
lect or variation of Old Akkadian; according to this opinion 
it would be incorrect to speak of a separate language called 
Eblaite. Other scholars, meanwhile, hold that Eblaite is suffi- 
ciently distinct from Old Akkadian to merit the identification 
as a separate Semitic language. Among the latter, though, there 
is still no consensus: some hold it to represent an indepen- 
dent branch of Semitic to be called North Semitic, while oth- 
ers group Eblaite in the West Semitic branch. To be sure, there 
are quite a few lexical and grammatical links between Eblaite 
and the later attested Amorite (early second millennium) and 
Aramaic (first millennium), thus suggesting a Syrian Sprach- 
bund incorporating these three languages. An important piece 
of evidence is the first person singular independent pronoun 
ana ana TT, exactly as in Amorite and Aramaic (in contrast to 
Akkadian andku). 

The debate over the language is due in part to the na- 
ture of the texts written in Eblaite. The Eblaite texts use a 
very high percentage of Sumerograms, that is, words written 
as Sumerian signs though meant to be read as Eblaite words. 
Often, however, we do not know what Eblaite words lie be- 
hind these Sumerograms. For example, in the expression si- 
in i-li-lu A-MU DINGIR-DINGIR-DINGIR, appearing in an in- 
cantation text, we can understand the words to mean “to Elil 
father of the gods.” But the only Eblaite words that we learn 
are the preposition si-in, to be normalized as sin, “to,” and 
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the name of the deity i-li-lu, to be normalized as ililu, “Tlil” or 
“Elil” The remaining words are a-MU and DINGIR-DINGIR- 
DINGIR, whose meanings are clear as “father” and “gods,” re- 
spectively. But these are the Sumerian forms. When the Eblaite 
scribe read this text aloud, he would have pronounced these 
words as their Eblaite equivalents. And while we can be al- 
most certain that the former was based on the root ab and that 
the latter was based on the root il (as in all the Semitic lan- 
guages), we lack the precise information in this case. When 
one multiplies this example several hundredfold, it becomes 
clear how scholars can differ over the issue of the exact iden- 
tification of Eblaite. 

Most of the Ebla texts were found in several rooms of 
Palace G from the 24" century B.c.z. (as per the statement 
above that the tablets are pre-Sargonic). The total number of 
texts is about 2,000 complete or nearly complete tablets and 
about 10,000 fragments. The discovery of this archive in 
1974 came as a complete surprise to scholars. No one had 
imagined that a city in northern Syria might be home to such 
a literate culture. Even for the heartland of Mesopotamia at 
this time, the discovery of such a large archive would have 
been astonishing. Moreover, the previous scholarly consen- 
sus held that the Tigris and Euphrates valley at one end of 
the Near East and the Nile valley at the other end were the 
two great centers of culture, already in the third millennium 
B.C.E., but that the vast area in between, including Syria, 
was a cultural backwater, populated mainly by pastoralists 
with their flocks, with no great urban centers of the type 
found in Egypt or Mesopotamia. The excavations at Ebla and 
the discovery of this large archive changed everyone's con- 
ception. 

The corpus of Ebla texts includes a wide variety of docu- 
ments. The greatest number by far are administrative texts, re- 
cording in great detail the activities of the palace, the economy 
of Ebla centered mainly on textile production and the growing 
of barley and other grains, the far-reaching trade with cities 
throughout Syria and Mesopotamia, and so on. The second 
group consists of texts of a historical nature; these include 
some important treaty texts. The best preserved of the treaty 
texts is a highly detailed pact with Abarsil on the upper Eu- 
phrates; it includes about two dozen articles regulating com- 
merce, taxation, emissaries, and the like. The third group is 
made up of lexical texts, the most important of which are the 
bilingual dictionaries providing us with the Sumerian and 
Eblaite equivalents of hundreds of words. While these dic- 
tionaries do not give us the words in literary contexts, they 
provide us with very valuable information about the Eblaite 
vocabulary (see further below). Finally, there is a series of in- 
cantation texts (a line from one was quoted above). (There 
have been some reports about literary texts found at Ebla; 
but at present only one such text has been published, and that 
composition is a duplicate of a document known from Abu 
Salabikh in southern Mesopotamia.) 

The administrative and historical texts reveal that Ebla 
had contacts with hundreds of cities throughout the region. 
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Many if not most of these cannot be identified with any con- 
fidence, but the toponyms that can be identified give us an 
indication of Ebla’s power and influence. Here we may men- 
tion important urban centers such as Gublu (= Byblos) on 
the Mediterranean (though not all scholars agree with this 
reading); Emar and *Mari, both on the middle Euphrates; and 
Kish, situated between the Tigris and Euphrates near Baby- 
lon; as well as KURKi la-ba-na-an, “the mountain-country of 
Lebanon.” (When the Ebla tablets first were discovered, there 
were reports that the five cities of the plain listed in Gene- 
sis 14 appear at Ebla as well; but there is no substance to this 
claim.) 

The quantity of materials appearing in the administrative 
texts is sometimes staggering. One text (ARET 2:20) gives a 
total of 548,500 barley measures distributed (and of this 
amount 360,400 appears in one line and 182,600 appears in 
a second line). Eblaite, in fact, attests for the first time in any 
Semitic language a word for 100,000, namely ma-i-at (obvi- 
ously based on the pan-Semitic word for “hundred”; cf. He- 
brew AN). 

The deities attested at Ebla are better known from later 
West Semitic sources than from East Semitic sources. Im- 
portant gods are Dagan, Hadd/Baal, Rashap, Ashtar, Kamish, 
Malik, and Qura, as well as the sun and moon deities, though 
their Eblaite names are unknown since the Sumerograms UD 
(“sun”) and 1T1 (“moon”) respectively, are used consistently. 
(There is absolutely no validity to the claim (reported in the 
early days of Ebla studies) that Ya (a shortened form of Yah- 
weh) appears in personal names.) 

Of particular interest is the god Kamish: the name ap- 
pears in the city name Kar-Kamish (Carchemish) in north- 
ern Syria; it is attested in the pantheon of *Ugarit on the 
Syrian coast from the Late Bronze Age, spelled alphabetically 
as kmt and syllabically as ka-ma-Si (= /kamat/); and most 
prominently it appears much later as the national god of the 
Moabites, spelled wi) and vocalized kam6s in the Bible. Note, 
however, that in one passage, Jer 48:7, the name of the Moabite 
god occurs as 7) in the Ketiv. While previous scholars typi- 
cally assumed a confusion between waw and yod in the scribal 
transmission of this text, we now must consider another pos- 
sibility, that the Ketiv in Jer 48:7 preserves an ancient alterna- 
tive pronunciation, Kamish, harking back to the Early Bronze 
Age as attested at Ebla. 

An important deity hitherto unknown is Qura (typically 
spelled Kura in Ebla studies), clearly a major god given the 
number of times the name occurs, including some prominent 
contexts. Apart from Ebla, we know nothing about this deity. 
The name resurfaces, however, about 3,000 (!) years later as 
the first element in the name of the angel Quriel, attested in 
Aramaic, Syriac, and Greek magical texts of the first millen- 
nium c.E. In one passage Quriel occurs as the father of a de- 
moness; this invites comparison with the demotion of *Baal, 
worshipped throughout the Bronze and Iron Ages as a major 
deity, but appearing in the New Testament as ruler of the de- 
mons in the form Baal-zebul. 
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Whenever a new Semitic language is uncovered, the nat- 
ural tendency among Hebraists and Biblicists is to mine the 
new source for information that can help elucidate problems 
in the Bible and can supply cognates for Hebrew lexemes. Sev- 
eral examples of this process were noted above. The remainder 
of this entry will present additional instances of contributions 
from the study of Eblaite to the study of Hebrew (notwith- 
standing the temporal and geographical distances between 
Eblaite in third millennium northern Syria and Hebrew in 
first millennium southern Canaan). 

A number of Hebrew words, which hitherto had no cog- 
nates within Semitic (see the standard dictionaries), now gain 
etyma from the Eblaite lexicon. Examples include the follow- 
ing: ni-zi-mu (to be normalized as nizmu), “a type of jew- 
elry” ~ 073, “nose-ring, earring”; a-a-tum (to be normalized 
as ayyatum), “a type of bird” = 7X, “a bird of prey”; bar-su-um 
(to be normalized as parsum), “a type of bird” ~ 015, “a bird 
of prey.’ The first of these items appears in an administrative 
text; the latter two appear in the bilingual lexical lists as the 
Eblaite equivalents of Sumerian forms classified as birds due 
to the presence of the MUSEN determinative. 

The common Hebrew word for “cedar” is TX, but a 
unique feminine form AN occurs in Zephaniah 2:14. This 
now has a parallel in Eblaite ar-za-tum, presented in the bilin- 
gual dictionary as the equivalent of Sumerian GI1S-NUN-SAL 
(the c1$ determinative indicates a type of tree). 

The above represents but a handful of Hebrew lexemes 
with parallels in Eblaite. In truth, however, the very large 
Sumerian-Eblaite dictionary (attested in multiple copies at 
Ebla) affords the scholar of ancient Hebrew much fodder for 
lexical exploration. We permit ourselves one further example 
here. The root 774, “cut, incise, divide,” yields the hitpael form 
Jani, “make incisions upon oneself” (Deut. 14:1; 1 Kings 
18:28, etc.) and the noun 774, “troop” (cf. English “division” 
in a military sense). Cognates to this word occur in various 
Aramaic dialects (Biblical, Samaritan, Jewish Babylonian, Syr- 
iac). The verb gadddu, “separate off,” occurs in Akkadian, but 
only in Neo-Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian, and thus scholars 
conclude that the word is a borrowing from Aramaic. The bi- 
lingual dictionary from Ebla glosses Sumerian TAR-TAR with 
Eblaite ga-da-dum; since Sumerian TAR means “cut,” it is clear 
that Eblaite ga-da-dum represents an Early Bronze Age fore- 
runner of later Hebrew and Aramaic 773. 

We move now from the realm of lexicon to the realm of 
grammar, with one representative illustration. Already prior to 
the discoveries at Ebla, Francis Andersen opined that ancient 
Hebrew included a morpheme 191-, that is, conjunctive waw 
+ enclitic mem. Andersen’s insight was strikingly confirmed 
by the presence of t-ma in Eblaite, composed of the same two 
elements. Biblical passages which include this morpheme are 
Gen. 41:32, Num. 23:10, Judg. 13:19, I Kings 14:14, Ezek. 48:16, 
48:22 (twice), Amos 6:10, Nah. 2:13, Ps. 147:3, Ruth 4:5, Neh. 
5:1. A study of these passages reveals that Hebrew 791- has a 
specific syntactic function: it serves as an emphasizing con- 
junction to be translated “indeed, even, verily, yea.” The rec- 
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ognition of this form impacts most of all on the analysis of 
Ruth 4:5, where the phrase N17 NN) does not mean “and from 
Ruth” (note the etnah on the previous word), but rather is 
to be analyzed as the emphasizing conjunction 1'- followed 
by the direct object indicator NX and then the proper name 
nv, thus yielding a translation for the entire verse as follows: 
“Boaz said, ‘On the day you acquire the field from the hand of 
Naomi - ; verily, Ruth the Moabitess, the wife of the deceased, 
I have acquired [reading with the Ketiv] to raise the name of 
the deceased on his estate?” 

Our last instance of the interconnections between Eblaite 
and Hebrew returns us to the world of magic. One of the 
incantation texts is directed against a demon named ha-ba- 
ha-bi, normalized as habhabi, who is bound and rendered 
powerless by the magician. This name is the reduplicated 
form of the demonic figure Hby attested in Ugaritic (Mesopo- 
tamian cuneiform has no symbol for [h] and here substitutes 
[h]; where he gains the epithet “lord of the horns and tail,” 
that is, the traditional imagery of a devilish character), and 
appearing in the Bible in two passages in variant forms (one 
the basic form, the other with suffixed -6n): °2M in Isa 26:20 
and 77’2n in Hab 3:4. The occurrence of habhabi/hby/?an 
in Early Bronze Ebla, Late Bronze Ugarit, and Iron Age 
Israel attests to the tenacity of magical praxes throughout the 
epochs (see also the discussion above concerning Qura and 
Quriel). 

Finally, we may note that Ebla was rebuilt after the ma- 
jor destruction noted above and achieved a second floruit 
C. 2050-1950 B.C.E., that is, during the Ur 111 period. We pos- 
sess very few Eblaite literary remains from this period, how- 
ever. Most of our evidence comes from other sites, including, 
for example, references to Ebla in inscriptions of Gudea, fa- 
mous ruler of Lagash, whose great building projects necessi- 
tated his men to travel to the region of Ebla in order to pro- 
cure quantities of timber and stone. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Archi, (ed.), Eblaite Personal Names and 
Semitic Name-giving (1988); R.D. Biggs, in: ABD 2, 263-70; G. Conti, 
II sillabario della quarta fonte della lista lessicale bilingue eblaita (= 
Miscellanea Eblaitica 3 = Quaderni di Semitistica, 17; 1990); C.H. 
Gordon and G.A. Rendsburg (eds.), Eblaitica, vols. 1-4 (1987-2002); 
P. Matthiae, Ebla: An Empire Rediscovered (1980); P. Matthiae, Ebla, 
la citta rivelata (1995); L. Milano, in: CANE, 2:1219-30; G. Pettinato, 
Ebla: A New Look at History (1991); idem, Ebla, nuovi orizzonti della 
storia (1994); idem, Testi lessicali bilingui della bibliotheca L. 2769 
(1982). 


[Gary A. Rendsburg (2"¢ ed.)] 


EBNER, MEIR (Meyer; 1872-1955), Jewish leader in Bu- 
kovina and Romania, active Zionist. Born in Czernowitz, he 
participated in the establishment of the Jewish national stu- 
dent association, Hasmonea, in 1891. He earned the degree of 
jurist doctor from the university in his native city. With the 
advent of Herzl, Ebner joined the Zionist Organization, at- 
tending the First Zionist Congress and many succeeding ones. 
He was active in Jewish affairs in Bukovina, at the same time 
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working to obtain Jewish representation in the local Landtag 
and at the Reichsrat in Vienna. He was exiled to Siberia by the 
Russian conquerors in 1915 and returned in 1917. In 1918-20 
he was head of the Jewish National Council of Bukovina. 
When Bukovina was annexed to Romania in 1918, he led the 
struggle for Jewish rights and in 1919 founded the German 
language periodical Ostjuedische Zeitung in which he advo- 
cated Zionism and a Jewish national policy in the Diaspora. 
It was published until the end of 1937, when it was banned by 
the government. Ebner attended the international Congresses 
of National Minorities in Geneva, becoming vice president of 
the organization after the death of Leo *Motzkin in 1933. In 
May 1926 (until July 1927) he was head of the Czernowitz Jew- 
ish community and was elected to the Romanian parliament, 
where he frequently spoke with great courage, undeterred 
by threats from antisemites. In 1928 Ebner was elected to the 
Romanian Senate and became head of the Jewish faction of 
four members. He helped found the Jewish Party of Romania 
in 1930 and was elected on its behalf to the Romanian parlia- 
ment. In 1934 his election was prevented through the machi- 
nations of the government. Ebner immigrated to Palestine in 
the beginning of 1940, where he became a regular contributor 
to Zionist publications in Palestine and abroad and was active 
in associations of immigrants from Romania and Bukovina. 
He died in Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Kleinman (ed.); Enziklopedyah le-Ziyyo- 
nut, 1 (1947), 3f.; M Reifer, Dr. M. Ebner (1947); J. Gruenbuam, Penei 
ha-Dor, 2 (1961), 176-80; S. Bickel, Yahadut Romanyah (1978), 326-31; 
Parlamentari evrei (1998); D. Schaari, in: SAHIR, 4 (1999), 148-77; Z. 
Yavetz, in: English Historical Review (1998). 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


EBONY, heartwood of certain trees. The Hebrew word hov- 
enim, which occurs in Ezekiel (27:15) in a reference to Tyre’s 
commerce in “horns of ivory and hovenim, is identified by 
most translators and exegetes as ebony, called hbn in Egyp- 
tian. Several tropical trees supplied the ebony used in ancient 
times, the most important being the Diospyros ebenum, which 
grows in India. Other species of the same genus grow in Af- 
rica. Ebony was extensively used with ivory ornamentation 
(as described by Ezekiel) for the effect given by the contrast 
of black and white. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 1 (1928), 588-9; J. Feliks, Olam 
ha-Zomeah ha-Mikra’i (19687), 126. 


ECCLESIA ET SYNAGOGA, the name given to the sym- 
bolic representations in Christian art of the Middle Ages of 
the victorious Church and defeated Synagogue, symbolizing 
the triumph of Christianity. The representation is often found 
in medieval Christian manuscript art. It also became a con- 
ventional decoration in many medieval churches, especially 
in France, England, and Germany, and took the form of two 
graceful female figures, usually on the outside of the building. 
The Church is shown erect and triumphant, bearing a cross; 
the Synagogue is usually blindfolded and dejected, bearing a 
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broken staff and sometimes decorated with the Tables of the 
Ten Commandments symbolizing the Old Testament. The 
best known statues of this type are on the exterior of the ca- 
thedrals of Strasbourg and Bamberg. They are also found in 
Rheims, Paris, and Bordeaux. In England, they figure, gen- 
erally in a mutilated condition, in Rochester, Lincoln, Salis- 
bury, and Winchester. The representation of the blindfolded 
synagogue was paradoxically reflected even in Jewish manu- 
script art: as for example in the miniature of the blindfolded 
Torah with her spouse, the People of Israel, in a 14'-century 
manuscript prayer book (Hamburg, Cod. Lev. 37; possibly 
having a symbolic meaning, representing the Torah and the 
People of Israel). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: W.. Seiferth, Synagoge und Kirche im Mit- 
telalter (1964); B. Blumenkranz, Juden und Judentum in der mittelal- 
terlichen Kunst (1965); E. Roth, in: AwJD, 18:1 (1963); L. Edwards, in: 
JHSET, 18 (1958), 63-75; P. Hildenfinger, in: REJ, 47 (1903), 187-96. 


[Helen Rosenau] 


ECCLESIASTES (Heb. n?7i?a, n?7iP), one of the group of 
minor writings of the Hagiographa known as the Five Scrolls 
(Megillot). The name Ecclesiastes is Greek and probably means 
“member of the assembly.” It renders the Hebrew word kohelet 
(qohelet, or ha-qohelet = the Qohelet; 1:1, 2, 12; 7:27; 12:8, 9, 10). 
Qohelet is not a proper name but means something like “one 
who acts in the assembly” or “teaches the public” - see the de- 
scription of his activities in 12:9. Qohelet is usually thought to 
be the author, but he may be a fictional persona, the author's 
“mouthpiece.” Though Qohelet never claims to be Solomon, 
he does describe himself in Solomon-like terms: He is “king 
in Jerusalem” (1:12) and “son of David, king in Jerusalem” 
(1:1). Traditionally, therefore, he was identified with Solomon. 
Solomonic authorship, however, is ruled out by evidence of 
language and content. 


Language and Date 

The Hebrew of the book represents the latest stage in the evo- 
lution of biblical Hebrew. An example of the indicators of late 
biblical Hebrew is the root tqf (4:12; 6:10), which can only be 
borrowed from Aramaic, and not before the seventh cen- 
tury B.c.£. Also, the nouns pardes “orchard” (2:5) and pitgam 
“decree” (8:11) are both borrowed from Persian. Persia only 
emerged from obscurity in the middle of the sixth century 
B.C.E., and no words are known to have been borrowed from 
its language before that. Moreover, pardes, from the Persian 
piridaéza (“rampart,’ a domain of the king) was also borrowed 
by the Greeks (paradeisos) in the sense of “orchard,” the sense 
it has in Ecclesiastes 2:5. The word avadeyhem “their deeds” 
in 9:1 is Aramaic, not Hebrew. So too, “illu, the Aramaic and 
post-biblical equivalent of the classical /u, occurs in the Bible 
only in Ecclesiastes 6:6 and in *Esther 7:4 (the latter being ob- 
viously post-exilic and probably third century B.c.£.). There 
are, in fact, Aramaisms in Qohelet at a much greater frequency 
than we would expect in a pre-exilic work. Indeed it has been 
argued - see the items by Ginsberg in the Bibliography — that 
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the book was written in Aramaic and later translated into He- 
brew. This theory has not been accepted by other scholars, but 
it calls for further examination. On the linguistic background 
of the book, see especially the books by Schoors and Seow. 

The content too points to a Hellenistic dating. There is 
reason to think that the author was influenced by Stoic phi- 
losophy (see Rudman in Bibliography). Also, competitive foot 
races, alluded to in 9:11, entered the Near East only in the third 
century B.c.£. A deeper indicator of Greek influence (which 
would scarcely be possible before the Hellenistic period) is 
the book’s display of the mindset of Greek philosophy. This 
enterprise tried to determine the good by the application of 
human reason alone, without appeal to tradition or revelation. 
Qohelet, alone of the Bible, follows this path. 


Contents 

The book of Ecclesiastes is a reflection on life together with 
advice on making one’s way through it. Qohelet introduces 
himself as a wise king who sought to examine all that hap- 
pens on earth (1:12-18), including toil, wisdom, and pleasure. 
His goal is to determine “what is good for man to do under 
the heavens during the few days of his life” (2:3). He amassed 
wealth and belongings, and this accomplishment seems to 
have given him pleasure; but ultimately he found it senseless 
(2:42:26). As Qohelet proceeds on his investigation, he ob- 
serves a variety of values and typical events. Most of these he 
finds senseless and “bad,” but he does suggest various ways of 
maneuvering through life and, from time to time, does praise 
certain modes of behavior and experiences. Still, he begins 
and concludes with a judgment that recurs throughout the 
book, “All is hevel? a keyword usually translated “vanity” or 
“transient” but that might be better translated “senseless” or 
“absurd.” 

Recurring topics include injustices (3:16-22); social op- 
pressions (4:1-3; 5:7-11); the futility of toil and pleasure (2:18- 
26; 4:4-8; 5:12-6:9); the failure of wisdom and the frailty of 
its achievements (4:13-16; 6:10-12; 7:13-14, 23-24; 8:16-9:10; 
9:1-3). Occasionally he grants wisdom’s (limited) value (9:13- 
18; 10:1-3). He more emphatically affirms life’s goodness and 
the importance of grasping life’s pleasures when they present 
themselves (9:4-10; 11:7-12:1) —- an imperative made all the 
more urgent by the incessant awareness of death’s grim cer- 
tainty (9:7-10; 12:1-8). He concludes with a mysterious de- 
scription of the path to death (12:2-7). The opening declara- 
tion “All is hevel” concludes his words. An epilogue (12:9-14) 
speaks about Ecclesiastes from the standpoint of a later sage. 





Teaching 

The book of Ecclesiastes is written in an unusual, difficult 
Hebrew, and its thought is self-contradictory and sometimes 
opaque. Hence its interpretation has been marked by sharp 
disagreement among the commentators. 

Traditional commentators, following the Midrash (espe- 
cially Kohelet Rabbah), regard the book to be King Solomon's 
words in old age. Having experienced both the world’s glo- 
ries and its disappointments, he realized the futility of mun- 
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dane strivings and the insignificance of earthly goods — mat- 
ters “beneath the sun” (1:3 and often). These he deemed hevel 
(understood to mean “trivial”). In contrast, matters that are 
not “beneath the sun” but rather belong to the transcendent, 
spiritual realm, have great and everlasting value. These are, 
above all, the eternal life and study of Torah. The book teaches 
that one must resign oneself to God’s will, for all his works 
are good. Injustices will eventually be rectified and righteous- 
ness rewarded, if not in this life then in a blessed eternity, the 
“world to come.” 

Most modern commentators understand the book to 
express skepticism about traditional beliefs, especially the 
verities of the book of Proverbs and similar wisdom litera- 
ture, in particular the axioms of God’s justice and the efficacy 
of wisdom and hard work. An example of a negative reading 
is that of Crenshaw, according to whom Qohelet directs a 
radical, unrelenting attack on the traditional beliefs of the 
sages and denies the reality of a moral order. All that is left, 
Qohelet concludes, is the pleasure of the moment, which 
may soothe the troubled spirit. A more positive reading is 
advocated by Fredericks, who argues that Ecclesiastes is 
only commenting on the human realm. This is character- 
ized by transience, to be sure, but man can find ways to cope, 
namely by simple pleasures, wisdom, the joy of work, and 
resignation to God’s will. Similarly, Seow argues that “all is 
hevel” does not mean that everything is meaningless or in- 
significant, but that the meaning of life and the rationale of 
its inequities transcend human comprehension. Humans 
must accept whatever happens, while making the most of 
life's possibilities. 

Fox (1999, 2004) argues that the underlying issue that 
Qohelet addresses is the question of meaningfulness in life. 
For events to be meaningful, they would have to cohere in 
a comprehensible picture, with deeds securely and predict- 
ably producing the appropriate consequences. The righteous 
should be rewarded and the wicked punished; the one who 
toils should get to enjoy the full fruits of his work while the 
foolish should suffer penury; the wise should have a life the 
polar opposite of the fool's; and something should distinguish 
them in death. 

Qohelet sees that these things do not happen, at least not 
consistently (see 6:2; 8:11; 9:11), and he is weighed down by the 
collapse of meaning, which is revealed by the contradictions 
that pervade life. These he repeatedly calls hevel - “absurd” or 
“senseless.” Qohelet is frustrated that life does not make sense. 
The irrationality of the world is his fundamental grievance, 
and his other complaints - such as the brevity of life, the fu- 
tility of effort, the triviality of worldly goods, the vulnerability 
of wisdom, and the anomalies in divine justice - are second- 
ary to this one and serve to confirm it. 

Qohelet believes, or at least tries to believe, that God will 
eventually execute justice (3:17; 11:9b). The righteous, in prin- 
ciple at least, live long and the wicked die young (8:11-12a, 14). 
But Qohelet does not see this happening at present and fears 
that justice will come too late (8:10-11, 14). Qohelet sees injus- 
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tices but insists that God is just. Qohelet does not eliminate 
this contradiction but is just frustrated by it. 

God for Qohelet is an absolute, unpredictable autocrat. 
He is a distant and all-powerful force who can be feared but 
not loved (3:14b; 5:1, 2, 4; 6). But, though rather steely and re- 
mote, He is not uniformly hostile. If (for unpredictable rea- 
sons) God should grant someone good things, He wants the 
fortunate man to enjoy these gifts (5:20; 9:7). 

For all his complaints, Qohelet is not a nihilist. “Every- 
thing is absurd” is to be understood as expressing a general 
characterization of life, not an absolute negation of the value 
of all activities and values. Qohelet shows how humans can 
recover and reconstruct meanings. He does not arrive at a 
grand logic or theology that makes sense of everything, but 
he does recommend modest adjustments and small-scale ac- 
commodations in our individual lives. 

Some things Qohelet does find worthwhile, such as mod- 
erate work, temperate enjoyment of the pleasures that come 
to hand, love and friendship, gaining and using whatever wis- 
dom is within our capacity, being reasonably righteous, and 
fearing God. Though their benefits are brief, imperfect, and 
uncertain, they are enough to make life worth living. Qohe- 
let comes to realize that despite all its unfairness and absur- 
dity, life itself is good, to be grasped all the more eagerly for 
death’s finality. 

Qohelet’s affirmations all look inward, to each individu- 
al’s benefit, and his concerns are internal as well: what trou- 
bles people, what cheers them up, how they can get along ina 
world in which much is predetermined and opaque. Though 
there are practical things we can do to reduce the risks, the 
only real realm of real freedom and control is the human 
heart - the domain of emotions, thoughts, and attitudes. 
We are to enjoy whatever pleasures God makes possible and 
avoid whatever sorrow we can. This, we may note, is Stoic 
doctrine as well. 

A different theology emerges in the epilogue, 12:9-14. 
This is commonly considered an addition by a later scribe, 
but it may well be the words of the anonymous author. The 
epilogue evaluates Qohelet from a more conventional stand- 
point. It assures the reader that Qohelet was a wise and elo- 
quent teacher, but also warns that the words of the wise hold 
certain dangers. What is of ultimate importance is to fear 
God, obey His commandments, and live in awareness of His 
ultimate judgment. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: EARLY COMMENTARIES: MIDRASH QOHE- 
LET RABBA 8'2-10th C. B.C.E.; ENGLISH TRANS. A. Cohen, Midrash 
Rabbah, 8 (1983); Saadiah Gaon; Rashi; Abraham Ibn Ezra; Samuel b. 
Meir; Samuel ibn Tibbon; Obadiah b. Jacob Sforno; Yosef Ibn Yahyah; 
Moshe b. Hayyim Alsheikh. MODERN COMMENTARIES: G.A. Barton 
(1cc, 1908); C.D. Ginsburg (1861; with extensive survey of older litera- 
ture); E. Podechard (Fr., 1912); H.W. Hertzberg (Ger., 1932, 1963"); R. 
Gordis (1951, 1967’); H.L. Ginsberg (Heb., 1961); J.L. Crenshaw (OTL, 
1987); R.L. Murphy (wBc, 1992); M.V. Fox (jps Commentary, 2004); 
C.L. Seow (AB, 1997); T. Longman 111 (NICOT, 1998); N. Lohfink 
(Continental Commentaries, 2003). STUDIES: H.L. Ginsberg, Studies 
in Kohelet (1950); E. Bickerman, Four Strange Books of the Bible (1967), 
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139-67. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Schoors, The Preacher Sought to 
Find Pleasing Words (1992); idem, Qohelet in the Context of Wisdom 
(1997); M.V. Fox, A Time to Tear Down and a Time to Build Up (1999); 
D.C. Fredericks, Coping With Transcience (1993); E. Christianson, A 
Time to Tell: Narrative Strategies in Qoheleth (1998); S. Burkes, Death 
in Qoheleth (1999); R. Sandberg, Rabbinic Views of Qohelet (1999); D. 
Rudman, Determinism in the Book of Ecclesiastes (2001). 


[Harold Louis Ginsberg / Michael v. Fox (2™4 ed.)] 


ECCLESIASTES RABBAH (Heb. 131 nap, Kohelet Rab- 
bah), *aggadic Midrash on the book of *Ecclesiastes, called 
“Midrash Kohelet” in the editio princeps. (On the term “Rab- 
bah; see Ruth *Rabbah.) 


The Structure 

Eccelesiastes Rabbah is an exegetical Midrash which gives a 
chapter by chapter and verse by verse exposition of the Book 
of Ecclesiastes. In the editio princeps, it is divided into three 
sedarim (“orders”): (a) Chapters 1-6; (b) 6:1-9:6; (c) 9:7-the 
end of the book of Ecclesiastes. In later editions however it 
is also divided into 12 sections, corresponding to the biblical 
chapters. The Midrash opens with an anonymous proem of 
the classical type found in amoraic Midrashim. It begins with 
an extraneous verse from the Book of Proverbs which is then 
connected with the opening words of the Book of Ecclesiastes. 
It bears, however, a few signs of lateness, including its (intro- 
ductory formula): “This is what the Scripture declared in the 
holy spirit by Solomon king of Israel” 


The Language 

Ecclesiastes Rabbah is written for the most part in mishnaic 
Hebrew. Galilean Aramaic is also used, and there are numer- 
ous Greek words. 


The Date of its Redaction 

The redactor used tannaitic literature, the Jerusalem *Talmud, 
*Genesis Rabbah, *Leviticus Rabbah, *Lamentations Rabbah, 
and *Esther Rabbah. The work also incorporates material 
taken from the Babylonian *Talmud, some of which, how- 
ever, was added later. Several factors indicate that Ecclesiastes 
Rabbah is of a comparatively late date, having been redacted 
apparently not earlier than the eighth century c.£. It was used 
by the paytan *Solomon b. Judah ha-Bavli, who flourished in 
the second half of the tenth century c.£., and it is quoted by 
*Nathan b. Jehiel in his Arukh (c. 1100). Ecclesiastes Rabbah 
contains much important material of the tannaitic and amo- 
raic periods, and also numerous aggadot of a polemical char- 
acter, some with anti-Christian references. 


Editions 

Ecclesiastes Rabbah was first published at Pesaro in 1519, to- 
gether with Midrashim on the four other scrolls (Song of 
Songs, Ruth, Lamentations, and Esther) to which, however, 
it is entirely unrelated. The many subsequent ones are based 
on this edition. Although several manuscripts of Ecclesiastes 
Rabbah are extant (the earliest dating from the 14" century), 
a complete scholarly edition has yet to appear. M. Hirshman 
edited the four first chapters of the book in his dissertation 
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(1983). An English translation by Abraham *Cohen appeared 
in the Soncino Midrash (1939). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz-Albeck, Derashot, 128-9. ADD BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: J. Wachten, Midrasch-Analyse: Strukturen im Midrasch 
Qohelet Rabba (1978); M. Hirshman, in: Jerusalem Studies in Jewish 
Thought, 3 (1982), 7-14; G. Stemberger, Introduction to the Talmud 


and Midrash (1996), 317f. 
[Moshe David Herr] 


ECIJA, city in Seville, S. Spain. We have no information on the 
Jews of Ecija in the Muslim period. The earliest information 
concerning Jews there dates from the 13'* century. Following 
its conquest by Ferdinand 111, Zulema, a Jewish courtier, was 
given substantial property. The size of the Jewish commu- 
nity can be judged from the fact that for the year 1293 its tax 
amounted to 5,000 maravedis. Its most prominent member 
was the wealthy Don Yucaf (Joseph) de *Ecija (Joseph ha-Levi 
ibn Shabbat), who distinguished himself in the service of Al- 
fonso x1 of Castile. In 1332 he endowed a yeshivah in Ecija, and 
provided stipends for the scholars who studied in it. The per- 
secutions of 1391 struck Ecija and its synagogue was destroyed 
by order of Fernando *Martinez, who was archdeacon of Ecija. 
However, when in 1396 the archbishop of Toledo demanded 
from the vicar of Ecija an account of the destruction of the 
synagogue, he was told that it was razed by the mob. It is not 
known when the community was reconstituted, but its tax as- 
sessment in 1439 was 6,800 maravedis, in old coin. The com- 
munity apparently lasted until the expulsion of 1492. There was 
also an organized group of *Conversos, which in 1477 had as 
its leader a New Christian named Fernando de Trujillo. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Urkunden, index; Baer, Spain, index; 
H. Beinart, Anusim be-Din ha-Inkvizizyah (1965), 62; Ballesteros, in: 
Sefarad, 6 (1946), 253-87; R. Menéndez Pidal, Documentos linguisticos 
de Espafia, 1 (19667), 475-7; F. Cantera Burgos, Sinagogas Espaniolas 
(1955), 203-12. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Aranda Doncel, in: Boletin 
de la Real Academia de Cordoba, 104 (1983), 5-18. 


[Haim Beinart] 


ECIJA, JOSEPH (Yucaf) DE (Joseph b. Ephraim ha-Levi 
ibn Shabbat; d. 1339/40). Ecija was born in Ecija, Andalusia, 
and was chief tax farmer (almoxarife mayor) of Alfonso x1 of 
Castile. He played a major role within the Jewish community 
and cooperated with R. *Asher ben Jehiel, then the leading 
halakhic authority in Castile. He was advanced in the royal 
service through the patronage of Infante Felipe, son of San- 
cho Iv. By 1322 he was almoxarife mayor and a member of the 
royal council, besides two other Christians. In 1326 he was sent 
by Alfonso x1 to meet his betrothed, the daughter of the Por- 
tuguese king. While at Valladolid, some of the knights who 
accompanied him stirred up the populace against him, but 
he was saved through the intervention of Dona Leonor, the 
king’s sister. He was dropped from the royal council in 1328 as 
a concession to the Cortes, which had been summoned to ap- 
prove extraordinary taxes. A year later, however, he was again 
high in royal favor, conducting negotiations with Alfonso Iv 
of Aragon. He gained the latter’s favor as well and appealed 
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to him to relieve the Aragonese Jews from the obligation to 
wear the Jewish *badge. In a letter of 1329 the Aragonese king 
expressed his regret over his inability to grant Joseph de Ecija’s 
request at that time. At court Joseph's rival was the royal phy- 
sician, Samuel ibn Wagar of Toledo. The two competed for 
the farming of various royal revenues. Gonzalo Marténez 
de Oviedo, a protégé of Joseph, became royal major-domo 
and commander of the Order of Alcantara. Marténez turned 
against his benefactor and brought about the imprisonment 
of both Joseph and Samuel. Joseph appears to have died in 
prison. Solomon *Ibn Verga in his Shevet Yehudah empha- 
sizes the fact that Joseph, for all his high rank at court, was a 
loyal and devoted son of his people. He built a synagogue in 
Seville and endowed a house of learning in his native Ecija, 
providing for the maintenance of the dean and students. In 
1342, the king asked Pope Clemens vi to permit the Jews of 
Seville to worship in the synagogue that was built by Joseph. 
He was also a lover of music, an interest which he shared with 
Alfonso rv of Aragon, who asked Joseph to send him his fa- 
vorite Castilian musicians. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Amador de los Rios, Historia de los Judios 
de Espana y Portugal, 2 (1876), 128f. Y. Baer, in: Minhah le-David 
(Yellin) (1935), 198f.; Baer, Urkunden, 1 (1929), 262f.; 2 (1936), 141f., 
163f.; A. Ballesteros, in: Sefarad, 6 (1946), 253-87; A. Shochat (ed.), 
Shevet Yehudah (1947), 52f., 181; Samuel ibn Sason, Sefer Avnei ha- 
Shoham, ed. by A. Hamiel (1962), 22f. 


[Haim Beinart] 


°ECKARDT, ROY A. (1918-1997), theologian and Method- 
ist minister. Born in Brooklyn, New York, Eckardt, a prolific 
writer and a leading figure in the field of Jewish-Christian re- 
lations in the U.S., was from 1955 president of the American 
Academy of Religion and, from 1956, chairman of the depart- 
ment of religion at Lehigh University (Bethlehem, Pennsyl- 
vania). His books on the Jewish-Christian dialogue (Christi- 
anity and the Children of Israel, 1948, and Elder and Younger 
Brothers: The Encounter of Jews and Christians, 1967), and his 
many articles on the subject, center upon three themes: the 
meaning of antisemitism; the theological and moral relations 
between Christians and Jews; and the understanding of the 
State of Israel. He interprets Christian antisemitism as the 
pagans’ war against the people of God, and the Gentiles’ war 
against Jesus the Jew. The Jewish people, whether conceived 
in religious or in secular terms, belongs to the unbreakable 
covenant between God and Israel. In Jesus the Jew, the cov- 
enant is opened to the world, but not in any way that annuls 
the election of the original Israel. Because the Christian has 
been brought into the family of Jews, the fate of Israel, includ- 
ing the State of Israel, is also his fate. Together with his wife, 
Alice, he wrote Encounter with Israel: A Challenge to Con- 
science (1970), which analyzed the distortion of facts related 
to Israel frequently favored by antisemites, and Long Night’s 
Journey into Day: A Revised Retrospective on the Holocaust 
(1982). Regarded as one of the most powerful and prolific 
teams working in the area of Christian-Jewish relations, they 
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traveled the globe to challenge Christians in the way they re- 
lated to Jews, Judaism, and Israel. The couple made a point of 
encouraging young people who worked in the field of Chris- 
tian-Jewish relations. 

Eckardt was an active member of the National Christian 
Leadership Conference for Israel (NCLC1) since its establish- 
ment in 1979. That same year, President Carter appointed 
him special consultant to the President’s Commission on the 
Holocaust. From 1981 to 1986 he served on the United States 
Holocaust Memorial Council as a special advisor to its chair- 
man, Elie *Wiesel. Eckardt was also a senior associate fellow 
of the Center for Postgraduate Hebrew Studies and a Maxwell 
Fellow at Oxford University. 

Other publications by Eckardt include The Surge of Pi- 
ety in America, an Appraisal (1958), Your People, My People: 
The Meeting of Jews and Christians (1974), Jews and Chris- 
tians, the Contemporary Meeting (1986), For Righteousness’ 
Sake: Contemporary Moral Philosophies (1987), Long Night’s 
Journey into Day: Life and Faith after the Holocaust (1988), 
Black-Woman-Jew: Three Wars for Human Liberation (1989), 
Reclaiming Jesus of History: Christology Today (1992), No Lon- 
ger Aliens, No Longer Strangers: Christian Faith and Ethics for 
Today (1994). 

[Yona Malachy / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


°ECKHART, MEISTER (c. 1260-c. 1327), theologian and 
mystic. Born Johannes Eckhart at Hochheim, Thuringia, he 
joined the Dominican Order in his youth. Although some 
of his propositions were condemned as heretical by Pope 
John xxu1, Eckhart exerted a great influence on medieval mys- 
ticism. Because Eckhart wrote little about the Jews, and, un- 
like other Christian theologians, did not discuss the question 
of the continued existence of the Jewish people, it was gen- 
erally assumed that he had nothing to do with Judaism. The 
pioneers in the study of the influence of Jewish philosophy on 
Christian scholasticism, Manuel *Joel and Jacob *Guttmann, 
did not even bother to analyze Eckhart’s writings. However, 
in 1928, Josef Koch advanced the thesis that Eckhart was in- 
fluenced by Jewish philosophy, in particular by *Maimonides. 
According to Koch, Eckhart first came into contact with the 
writings of Jewish philosophers in 1313, when he began to 
prepare a comprehensive collection of doctrinal statements 
to serve as authorities for his own interpretation of religious 
doctrines. Koch suggests that Maimonides’ method of biblical 
exegesis, found in the Guide of the Perplexed, influenced Eck- 
hart to change the direction of his work and to begin to write 
biblical commentaries instead of the collection of doctrinal 
statements he had originally begun. Maimonides’ doctrine 
of negative attributes had a profound influence on Eckhart, 
in that it showed him that it was possible for man to describe 
God without obliterating the distinction between God and 
His creatures, a distinction which Eckhart regarded as fun- 
damental. While it was a matter of routine by the last decades 
of the 13 century for Christian philosophers to refer to Mai- 
monides, Eckhart was more dependent on Maimonides than 
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other Christian philosophers of the period. It should be em- 
phasized that Eckhart’s interest in Judaism always remained 
purely intellectual, and that he was not at all interested in the 
social role of the Jews in a Christian society. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meister Eckhart, Die deutschen und latein- 
ischen Werke, ed. Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft (1936); J.M. 
Clark (ed. and tr.), Meister Eckhart: an Introduction to the Study of his 
Works (1957); R.B. Blakney (ed. and tr.), Meister Eckhart, A Modern 
Translation (1941); N. Smart, in: Encyclopedia of Philosophy, 2 (1967), 
s.v.; J. Koch, in: Jahresbericht der Schlesischen NDB, 4 (1959), S.V.; E. 
Gilson, Christian Philosophy in the Middle Ages (1955), index. 


[Hans Liebeschutz] 


ECKMAN, JULIUS (1805-1877), U.S. rabbi. Eckman was 
born in Rawicz, Posen. He began a mercantile career in Lon- 
don at the age of 14, but after three years left for Berlin to re- 
sume his studies. In 1846 he was appointed rabbi in Mobile, 
Alabama, and subsequently in New Orleans, Richmond, and 
Charleston. In 1854 he was appointed rabbi of Congregation 
Emanu-El, San Francisco, but his appointment was terminated 
after one year. A man of high principles and constant devotion 
to scholarship, Eckman was in demand on account of his abil- 
ity to preach in English as well as in German, but the reclusive 
bachelor lacked the temperament to cope with the conditions 
of congregational life in pioneer America. Eckman remained 
in San Francisco for the greater part of his life. He took over 
the congregational school as a private venture and devoted 
himself to the education of Jewish children. In 1856 he estab- 
lished a periodical The Gleaner, which he published until 1862 
and resumed in 1864. Shortly thereafter he merged it with the 
Hebrew Observer. Eckman served as rabbi of congregations in 
Portland, Oregon, during 1863-66 and 1869-72. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Voorsanger, Chronicles of Emanu-El (1900), 
141-51; O.P. Fitzgerald, California Sketches (1880). ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: F, Rosenbaum, Visions of Reform (2000). 


[Sefton D. Temkin / Fred S. Rosenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


ECOLOGY. This survey deals with those Jewish sources 
which have particular reference to environmental matters, 
and the restrictions upon the actions of the individual both 
in his own private domain and in public places, to the extent 
that they affect his nearest neighbors and the community in 
general. Four general observations may be made: 

(1) According to the Bible, the earth has not been given 
over to man’s absolute ownership to use and abuse as he 
wishes; he merely acts as a custodian to maintain and preserve 
it for the benefit of his contemporaries and future generations; 
stress is laid on the influence exerted by the environment on 
the mind and spirit of man. The special talmudic approach 
to the individual’s duty to protect and preserve public prop- 
erty is illustrated by the story told in the Tosefta of the man 
who threw boulders from his land onto the public highway. A 
pious person (hasid) chided him: “Dolt, why are you throw- 
ing stones from a place which does not belong to you to one 
which does?” The man was scornful of the hasid. Eventually, 
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the man sold his land. One day, as he walked along the high- 
way adjoining the land, he stumbled over the boulders. Only 
then did he realize the wisdom of what the hasid had told him 
(Tosef. BK 11:10; BK 50b). 

(2) Protection of the public is a constant motive. 

(3) Although the regulations in the Talmud are cast in 
typical casuistic form, a number of general principles or basic 
guiding rules may be inferred, which are capable of extended 
application in the light of existing conditions. 

(4) Although many of the rules fall within the specific 
context of what may be termed tort concepts, such as private 
nuisance, they have clear public law projections because of the 
religious character of Jewish law. 


The Protection of Nature 

THE FALLOW YEAR. The idea of preserving nature clearly 
inspires the biblical command concerning the fallow year 
(Lev. 25:1-5). 

Maimonides in his Guide of the Perplexed (3:39) explains 
as one of the reasons for the fallow year “that the earth shall 
increase its yield and recover its potency.’ The clearly religious 
nature of the commandment extends its immediate utilitarian 
purpose and turns it into a general overriding principle of the 
widest application to the natural environment as a whole. 


THE PROHIBITION OF WASTE. ‘The peculiarly Jewish reli- 
gious attitude towards nature is also to be seen in the rule 
forbidding the purposeless destruction of things from which 
human beings may derive benefit. The prohibition covers the 
destruction of animal and vegetable life as well as inanimate 
objects. 

The reason for the prohibition in connection with fruit- 
bearing trees (see below) is given by the author of Sefer ha- 
Hinnukh in the following words: “to inculcate in our hearts a 
love of the good and the beneficial so that it becomes part of 
us and we separate ourselves from evil and destructiveness. 
That is the way of the pious, of those who observe religious 
practice - they love peace and rejoice in the well-being of 
their fellow-men, not even a mustard seed will they destroy” 
(Commandment 529). 


THE FELLING OF FRUIT-BEARING TREES. ‘The Bible pro- 
hibits the felling of fruit-bearing trees in time of war (Deut. 
20:19), and the halakhic Midrash to this verse extends the pro- 
hibition to failing to irrigate the trees. The rule, however, is 
not confined to destruction in time of war, but is of more gen- 
eral application. Maimonides states it in the following terms: 
“Fruit-bearing trees growing in the countryside are not to be 
cut down, nor are they to be deprived of water so that they 
dry up and wither. Whoever cuts down (such trees) is liable 
to the penalty of flogging, and this not only during times of 
siege, but whenever they are wantonly destroyed. They may, 
however, be cut down if they damage other trees or a neigh- 
bor’s land, or because it is too costly to maintain them. The 
Torah only forbids wanton destruction” (Yad, Melakhim 6:18; 
cf. Talmudic Encyclopaedia, s.v. Bal Tashhit). 
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The rule is further extended to all objects, including 
buildings, unless their demolition is necessary for essential 
human needs. A case of the destruction of trees in the Bible 
which appears to contradict the clear proscription contained 
in Deuteronomy (11 Kings 3:19) is regarded by Rashi and 
Kimhi as exceptional in view of the special circumstances, in 
which higher national considerations were involved. 


THE REARING OF SMALL CATTLE IN EREZ ISRAEL. The 
Mishnah proscribes the breeding of small cattle except in Is- 
rael (BK VII:7), and the Talmud comments that it refers to 
“small cattle, but not to large, since intolerable restrictions are 
not imposed on the community, and whereas small cattle can 
be imported, large cattle cannot” (BK 79b). Rashi ad locum ex- 
plains the prohibition by saying that the purpose of the regu- 
lation was to encourage settlement of Erez Israel, and small 
cattle crop the soil so closely that it is impaired; they are also 
inclined to stay and trespass on the land of others. 

The seriousness with which the prohibition was regarded 
from a religious (public) viewpoint is illustrated by the follow- 
ing incident related in the Talmud: There was once a pious 
person who suffered from heart disease. His doctors advised 
him to drink warm milk each morning, and for this purpose 
he acquired a goat which he tied to his bedpost. Some days 
later, friends came to visit him and when they saw the goat 
tied to the bedpost they said: “An armed robber is in the house 
of this man. How can we go in to him?” When on the point 
of death, he himself declared: “I know that I have not sinned 
except as regards the goat, when I transgressed against what 
my colleagues had said.” Further it is reported that R. Ish- 
mael said: “My father’s family belonged to the landowning 
class in Upper Galilee. Why were they ruined? Because they 
pastured their cattle in the forest... but there was also a small 
field nearby (belonging to another) and they led their cattle 
on to it.” In the talmudic period the regulation was extended 
to the Jewish settlement in Babylon (BK 80a). 


Environmental Pollution 
SEWAGE AND ODOR. 


Human waste. The injunction of the Bible providing for the 
sanitary disposal of human waste (Deut. 23:13, 14) is formu- 
lated in a more comprehensive fashion by Maimonides: “It 
is forbidden to withdraw within the camp or to any chance 
place in the open fields, but it is a positive precept to set aside 
a special place for the purpose.... Likewise it is a positive pre- 
cept that each one shall have with him a spade as part of his 
military equipment so that he can dig a hole for his needs and 
thereafter cover it up” (Yad, Melakhim 6:14, 15). In his com- 
ment upon this command, the author of Sefer ha-Hinnukh 
stresses in a still wider perspective the importance of cleanli- 
ness as a means for promoting the life of the spirit. “It is very 
well known that cleanliness is one of the virtues that conduces 
to holiness of mind” (Commandment 566). The precept is not 
confined to military camps, but applies to all human settle- 
ments (TJ Eruvin 5:1). Within the context of the Jewish law of 
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torts, there is an injunction against the construction of priv- 
ies too close to human habitation, and their removal may be 
ordered. 


Sewage. ‘The rabbis were stringent about public places being 
made insalubrious. They distinguished between summer and 
winter. “Nobody has the right to open up his drains or clear 
his cesspits in the summertime; that may only be done dur- 
ing winter” (BK 6a). Rashi explains that during summer it is 
pleasant out of doors and therefore wrong to make the place 
unsightly and malodorous, whereas this consideration does 
not apply to the rainy season. 

The same passage also provides that although the disposal 
of sewage may be permitted, any injury caused thereby must 
be compensated for. The same rule is laid down by the Codes 
(Maim., Yad, Nizke Mammon 13:13; Sh. Ar., HM 104:31). 

The Mishnah also prohibits pollution by industrial ef- 
fluent. “Flax water must be kept away from vegetables” (BB 
11:10), and the principle underlying it is naturally of general 
application. 


Odors. The ruling of the Mishnah (BB 2:9) that “carrion, 
graves, and tanneries must be 50 cubits from a town” is as- 
cribed to the bad odor which they emit, and for the same rea- 
son the Mishnah states that a tannery may be sited only on the 
east of a town, since the winds prevailing in Israel are north- 
westerly. The odors of privies are also included (BB 23a). These 
instances given by the Talmud are merely examples, and all 
like instances are comprehended in the prohibition. Thus R. 
Asher b. Yehiel (1250-1327, Germany-Spain), replying - inter 
alia - upon a geonic responsum regarding water pollution, 
gave a ruling about stagnant water which penetrated a neigh- 
bor’s house and gave off an offensive smell (Responsa 108:10; 
cf. Tur HM 155:20-26; Sh. Ar. 155:20). 

On the other hand, the rabbis composed a special bene- 
diction on fragrant odors “which give enjoyment to the soul 
and not to the body” (Ber. 34b). 


AIR POLLUTION. Air pollution is also the subject of a number 
of mishnaic provisions. “A permanent threshing floor must be 
kept at a distance of 50 cubits from a town. One should not 
set up a permanent threshing floor on his own property un- 
less there is a space of 50 cubits in every direction” (Mishnah 
BB 2:8). Rashi explains that the prohibition is because of the 
chaff which is injurious to humans and is also liable to affect 
sown fields. The same applied to all industrial waste, and Mai- 
monides states that it applies to any operations which create 
dust, whatever the direction of the prevailing winds (Yad, 
Shekhenim 11:1). 


SMOKE. Among the ten regulations enacted on entering Erez 
Israel is one which, in order to preserve the amenities of Je- 
rusalem, proscribed the erection of kilns which emit smoke 
and blacken the surrounding buildings (BK 82b). R. Nathan in 
the Tosefta generalized this rule by providing that kilns must 
be kept 50 cubits from any town (BB 1:7), and smoke damage 
is included among those injurious acts to which no legal ti- 
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tle can be acquired by prescription (BB 23a). The geonim later 
did not prescribe a specific minimum distance for removal, 
but insisted that kilns must always be kept at such a distance 
that the smoke will not be a source of injury or give rise to 
any nuisance or annoyance (cf. S. Assaf, Teshuvot ha-Geonim 
10:32). 

The particular significance of smell, smoke and similar 
sources of damage are explained by Nahmanides in the 13 
century: “Since they cause injury to the person no prescrip- 
tive right can arise, for that only applies to pecuniary damage. 
Pools of water, lime, stones, and debris will affect only the fab- 
ric of a person's house and he may well acquiesce therein, even 
if real damage is done. Smoke, however, and privies give rise 
to damage and annoyance to the person, and no prescriptive 
right can be acquired” (Novellae to BB 59b). 


WATER POLLUTION. According to the Tosefta, a person who 
digs a cistern or water hole for public use may wash his face 
and hands and feet there, unless there is mud or excrement on 
his feet. If the cistern and water hole, however, provide drink- 
ing water, he may not wash himself at all (Tosef. Bm 11:31). 

The fear of polluted drinking water is also manifested in 
the talmudic prohibition against drinking water which has 
been left uncovered for any length of time, since insects or 
other harmful matter may have contaminated it (az 12b; see 
also 30a and b). 

The protection of water from pollution served as a cause 
of action against anyone who dug a cesspit close to a neighbor's 
well. The geonic responsa cite an instance which came before 
R. Samuel bar Hofni of Sura in the early tenth century. Re- 
uven had a well adjoining the boundary of his land. Shimon 
came along and built a privy nearby at the prescribed distance 
of three tefahim. Reuven sued Shimon for the damage caused 
to his well water. Shimon defended by claiming that in accor- 
dance with rabbinical precept his privy did not adjoin the pit. 
R. Samuel was asked whether Shimon came along and built a 
privy nearby at the prescribed distance of three tefahim. Re- 
uven sued Shimon for the privy must be removed from the 
well to a distance even up to 20 amot, at which the well water 
would not be affected. It was no argument, he added, that the 
privy had already been built, since no prescriptive right can 
be acquired when serious damage is suffered. 


NOISE. Noise is an actionable civil wrong. According to the 
Talmud, millstones which create noise and vibrations must be 
kept at a prescribed distance (BB 18a and 20b). The Shulhan 
Arukh extends the principle by making the distance vary with 
the size of the millstones, and making it apply to noises from 
other sources (HM 155:7). 

An exception is made in the case of a school where the 
convenience of neighbors must give way to the needs of edu- 
cation (ibid.). This exception is again extended by the Shulhan 
Arukh to all activities connected with the performance of re- 
ligious precepts. In the case of a large school having at least 
50 pupils, Rashi and Nahmanides would, however, enable 
neighbors to prevent its continuance on account of excessive 
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noise, when it is possible to moderate the noise by conduct- 
ing the school in smaller classes (Rashi to BB 21a; Nahmanides 
Novellae, ibid.). 


AMENITIES OF PROSPECT. ‘The Bible prescribes for an open 
space to be left surrounding the levitical cities (Num. 35:1-5). 
Maimonides, in summarizing the law, adds that it applies 
equally to other towns and cities in Erez Israel (Yad, Shemit- 
tah 13:1-2, 4-5). Rashi explains that the reason for this open 
space, uncultivated, without trees or buildings, is to allow for 
free passage of air (Sotah 27b). The Sefer ha-Hinnukh suggests 
that since the levitical cities served national requirements 
(the levites were chosen to conduct divine services and peo- 
ple always came to consult them), they were to be kept pleas- 
ant and attractive to add to the luster of the people as a whole 
(Commandment 342). The same consideration lies behind the 
mishnaic rule that trees generally are to be kept at a distance 
of 25 cubits from a town, and carob and sycamore trees up to 
50 cubits. R. Solomon b. Adret went further and introduced the 
rule that townspeople cannot forgo or waive anything which 
has been prohibited in the interest of the town’s amenities. 


Conclusions 

Major environmental protection problems which concern us 
today are dealt with extensively in old Jewish sources. They 
indicate various ways in which spoiling of the environment 
in its various aspects may be prevented. Rules are laid down 
with some degree of particularity to control and inhibit the 
abuse of private rights to the detriment of others, both neigh- 
bors and local inhabitants. 

Biblical passages dealing with the preservation of nature 
were elaborated in the Mishnah and Talmud to circumscribe 
and even remove possible sources of environmental damage. 
Its importance was emphasized by the fact that the rabbis were 
not merely content to rely upon the sanctions of the general 
law, as the law of torts but promulgated enactments specifically 
devoted to the environment and its protection, such as regula- 
tions relating to Jerusalem because of its special status, which 
were subsequently in part given wider application. Of utmost 
significance in this regard was the rule that while a particular 
injury might not be actionable according to the letter of the 
law, it was, nevertheless, forbidden. Equally important was the 
rule that no prescriptive right could be acquired in respect of 
any environmental tort of a serious nature which resulted in 
injury to the person, individual or collective, as distinct from 
injury to property, on the basis that no real acquiescence ob- 
tains in such cases. 

The precise standards imposed by the Talmud to mea- 
sure and control the injurious effects of the various sources 
of environmental injury were treated not as absolutes, but 
according to prevailing conditions, and thus were (and still 
are) adaptable, as times change. Injury to the environment in- 
cluded not only cases of proximate causation, but also those 
in which conditions were created which might reasonably 
give rise to nuisance. 


[Nahum Rakover] 
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For the Jewish contribution to the environmental sci- 
ences, see *Environmental Sciences. See also *Conservation. 
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ECONOMIC HISTORY. 
This article is arranged according to the following outline: 


First Temple Period 

Exile and Restoration 

Second Temple Period 

Talmudic Era 

Muslim Middle Ages 

Medieval Christendom 

Economic Doctrines 

Early Modern Period 
SEPHARDIM AND ASHKENAZIM 
ECONOMIC ENVIRONMENT 
JEWISH MIGRATION 
PATTERNS OF EMPLOYMENT 
RESOURCE ENDOWMENT AND SOURCES OF INCOME 
ATTITUDES OF AND RELATIONS WITH THE SOCIETY AT 
LARGE 
ROLE OF THE JEWISH COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 
SOCIAL STRATIFICATION WITHIN THE JEWISH 
COMMUNITY 

Transition Period 

Modern Period 
JEWISH MIGRATION 
PENETRATION INTO INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT 
MAINTENANCE OF POSITIONS IN THE SERVICE SECTOR 
OF THE ECONOMY 
EMPLOYMENT IN THE AGRICULTURAL SECTOR 
INCOME 
WESTERN EUROPE 
EASTERN EUROPE 
THE UNITED STATES 
PALESTINE 

Epilogue 


First Temple Period 

Reconstruction of ancient Jewish economic conditions is 
greatly hampered by the paucity of available documenta- 
tion. The main source of information still is the Bible; but its 
general orientation is either normative in the legal sections, 
exhortatory in the prophetic enunciations, or romanticizing 
in some of the historical descriptions. Thus a great deal may 
be learned of what the leaders believed the economic condi- 
tions ought to be rather than what they really were, the Sollen 
rather than the Sein. Archaeology, on the other hand, which 
has greatly enriched our knowledge about such realia as the 
utensils employed in agricultural and industrial production, 
the size and shape of buildings, sudden devastations by earth- 
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quakes or wars, and the like, has proved wholly inadequate 
in reflecting the daily economic relationships or the dynam- 
ics of economic evolution. More informative have been the 
documents found in the archaeological mounds, such as the 
el-Amarna and the Lachish Letters and the Samarian ostraca. 
But these documents are too few and limited to certain locali- 
ties which may not warrant generalization from them to other 
areas and periods. Much can also be learned, however, from 
the vaster accumulation of materials in the neighboring civi- 
lizations (including the more recently explored Mari, Nuzi, 
and Ugaritic collections), provided one does not lose sight of 
the great differences prevailing between the respective coun- 
tries and the many unique features which characterized the 
economy of ancient Israel as also Israelite society and culture 
at large. Utilizing these and other sources, as well as the com- 
bined results of many generations of intensive research by 
scholars, often of high competence, one may perhaps obtain 
some approximation of the actual economic evolution of an- 
cient Israel after its entry into Canaan and the formation of 
its monarchy. 

One conclusion which seems clearly to emerge from the 
state of knowledge today is that we must abandon the long- 
held assumption of both traditionalists and critical scholars 
that the historic evolution of ancient Israel must be explained 
in terms of a gradual emergence of a nomadic people into an 
agricultural society which was later combined with an urban 
civilization characterized by an increasing division of labor. 
This evolution, it was believed, required several centuries of 
slow growth. Such gradualism was used to explain not only 
the changing economic trends but also the general societal and 
religious transformations; it supposedly proved helpful even in 
the dating of biblical sources. It is now known, however, that 
the ancient Middle East, including the land of Canaan, had a 
fairly advanced civilization more than 2,000 years before the 
appearance of Israel on the historical scene. Even according 
to the biblical narratives, the first patriarch, Abraham - now 
widely accepted as an historic personality of prime magni- 
tude - combined in his career an intimate acquaintance with 
his native Babylonian city of *Ur (the excavation of which has 
revealed its rich and ramified social stratification at the be- 
ginning of the second millennium B.c.£.) with that of Egypt, 
which he visited for a time and of Canaan, in which he settled. 
The segment of the Canaanite people which appears under 
the name of Phoenicians was soon drawn into the orbit of a 
maritime empire extending all the way to Spain. Hence even 
a primitive, nomadic tribe conquering one Canaanite city af- 
ter another could quickly learn its methods of production 
and adopt its mode of living, skipping many stages of the ac- 
cepted economic evolution. 

It may be assumed, therefore, that very early Israel re- 
placed nomadic cattle raising by agriculture as its dominant 
source of livelihood. Settlers in the formerly Canaanite cit- 
ies also turned to crafts and even commerce as their primary 
occupation. With the establishment of a monarchy and the 
building of the Temple in Jerusalem there also arose a sub- 
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stantial royal and priestly bureaucracy. The new capitals of 
Jerusalem and Samaria, especially, revealed many character- 
istics of major urban centers where upper classes indulged in 
considerable luxuries in dwellings and personal attire, such 
as are described by Isaiah in his censure of the ladies of Jeru- 
salem (Isa. 3:18ff.). At the same time, the old occupations of 
cattle raising and even the still more “primitive” activities of 
fishing and hunting - the latter was never a mere sport even 
among the Israelite kings - were never completely given up. 
They flourished particularly in the peripheral areas of the 
south and Transjordan. 

This great diversity of pursuits was aided by both climatic 
and hydrographic conditions in the country. Despite its rela- 
tively small size, it has been found that ancient Palestine con- 
sisted of no less than 40 distinct geographic units, each with 
a different set of natural conditions, which not only affected 
the type of production but also colored the entire system of 
political and social life by promoting local independence, 
even tribalism. That is also why throughout the First Tem- 
ple period Israel continued to share its land with Edomites, 
Moabites, Ammonites, Philistines, and some Arameans, while, 
beginning with a sort of “amphictyonic” alliance, its own 12 
tribes gradually built up whatever unity existed later in their 
divided kingdom. 

Although the country was dotted with many localities 
called cities (arim), these settlements did not resemble, as 
has often been assumed, the medieval and modern cities in 
being primarily centers of industry and commerce. While 
no less than 400 such “cities” existed in the territory of Israel 
and Judah, their population, as a rule, numbered no more 
than 1,000 persons and consisted principally of farmers who 
had banded together to live behind city walls for protection 
against raiders. Their livelihood was derived from cultivat- 
ing their fields, vineyards, and orchards, for the most part lo- 
cated outside the city walls, to which they proceeded in the 
morning and from which they returned in the evening (note 
this sequence in Ps. 121:8; 11 Kings 19:27). Beyond their fields 
and vineyards there also were some pastures where the farm- 
ers could maintain some sheep and goats, particularly for the 
purpose of producing milk. 

Nutrition of the ancient Palestinian population was about 
equally divided between grain and fruit. Barley was a par- 
ticularly important staple which, if the prices are deduced 
from better known Babylonian parallels, was at times more 
in demand, and even more costly, than dates. Among the 
fruits grapes, dates, olives, and figs loomed very large in the 
popular diet. Meat was always considered a luxury and was 
consumed by the majority of the population only on festive 
occasions. The cultivation of vineyards and orchards often 
required intensive irrigation - already practiced in the pre- 
Israelitic period - and years of waiting for actual production, 
further aggravated by certain ritualistic taboos and imposts 
(orlah, kilayim, bikkurim). This system presupposed invest- 
ment of much capital and human labor. But the ultimate re- 
turns were quite rewarding in produce yielded by small plots 
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of land. The quality of some ancient Israel fruits seems to have 
been as high as that of similar products of the Second Temple 
era (see below). 

Industrial production, on the other hand, was usually 
in the hands of artisans who were often organized in clans or 
guilds or both. We know of villages dedicated to single crafts 
(1 Chron. 4:14). Entire families or clans served as scribes. 
While there is no evidence of guild monopolies, it appears 
that admission to certain crafts depended on a fairly long ap- 
prenticeship and hence was beyond the reach of ordinary la- 
borers. At the same time we also learn about royal enterprises 
employing, for instance, numerous potters. The frequent oc- 
currence of potsherds bearing the imprint of la-melekh (“to 
the king”) suggests that it might have been a trademark of 
royal potteries. Some scholars, however, interpret that mark 
as a fiscal receipt for a certain quantity of wine or oil delivered 
to the royal treasury in payment of taxes. No final decision 
can be made on this score, since the entire subject of ancient 
Jewish taxation is shrouded in obscurity, deepened by many 
unresolved controversies. 

A certain number of Israelites also entered mercantile 
occupations. Some of them did this as “the king’s merchants,” 
especially in the days of King Solomon (1 Kings 10:28). At 
that time the international trade of ancient Israel made rapid 
strides both because it was fostered by the concentrated royal 
power and because, ever since David’s conquest of Edomite 
territory, Israel had gained access to Ezion-Geber-Eloth on 
the Red Sea (1 Kings 9:26). The new open route to the Indian 
Ocean made Israel a very welcome ally to Hiram, king of Tyre. 
Even earlier some northern Israelites seem to have hired them- 
selves out as sailors to Phoenician shipowners (this seems to 
be the meaning of “Dan, why doth he sojourn by the ships?” in 
the Song of Deborah; Judg. 5:17). But now the two kings could 
collaborate in sending ships both to the Indian Ocean and the 
western Mediterranean where the Phoenicians had long been 
exploiting the copper mines of Sardinia and were ultimately 
to establish a colony in Tartessus, Spain. A combined Phoe- 
nician-Israelite expedition to Ophir, probably located on the 
west coast of India or even further east, was a landmark in the 
history of eastern navigation. 

This condition did not last, however. After Solomon's 
death and the ensuing partition of the country into two king- 
doms, Israel lost its overlordship over the Edomites, not to re- 
gain it except for a short time under Jehoshaphat. Nor could 
Israel any longer exploit the copper mines and use the refinery 
built by Solomon in Ezion-Geber. These losses contributed to 
the overall decline in both the commercial and political activi- 
ties of Northern Israel and Judah, which often became tribu- 
tary to foreign monarchs and occasionally indulged in inter- 
necine struggles. As a result, most of the country’s mercantile 
activities were now conducted by strangers, mainly Phoeni- 
cians and other Canaanites. The term kenaani now became a 
synonym for merchant in popular parlance. 

All through that period Israelite commerce was abetted 
by a more or less stable system of weights and measures which 
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the country shared with other Middle Eastern nations. There 
was also an increasing demand for money to facilitate mercan- 
tile transactions, and even in his day Abraham purchased the 
cave of Machpelah for “four hundred shekels of silver, current 
money with the merchant” (Gen. 23:16). At first the currency 
circulated in the form of silver bars which had to be weighed, 
but soon their weight was standardized and officially marked. 
By the end of the First Temple era regular coins, whether first 
introduced in Lydia or in Babylonia, gained the ascendancy. 
Curiously, gold never became the main instrument of ex- 
change. Down to the Roman period it was often considered 
a mere commodity, valued at so-and-so many silver shekels, 
although its price was steadily gaining. 

Another effect of the political weakness of the two king- 
doms was the relative absence of *slaves from the produc- 
tive processes in the country. Even Solomon's ambitious pub- 
lic works, including the building of the royal palace and the 
Temple, required more manpower than could be supplied by 
slaves. Hence the royal imposition of corvée labor on hun- 
dreds of thousands of free Israelites. After Solomon's death 
the supply of unfree labor must have further dried up, since 
the country now was rarely victorious in battle and thus could 
recruit only a small number of slaves from among prisoners of 
war. On the other hand, to purchase slaves in the Phoenician 
slave market became increasingly unremunerative. As early as 
the early days of the Book of the Covenant (ninth century or 
before) the indemnity for a male or female slave was set at 30 
shekels of silver (Ex. 21:32). Later on the price seems to have 
gone up to 50 or more shekels. With the prevailing high rates 
of interest throughout the ancient Middle East, which ranged 
from a minimum of 20-25% on cash loans and of 334% on 
grain loans, up to 100% and more for more risky credit or in 
periods of scarcity of capital, it simply did not pay for a land- 
owner or craftsman to acquire a slave and maintain him to 
the end of his life while free day laborers were readily avail- 
able at very low cost. “Hebrew” slaves probably originated 
only from debt bondage or a condemned criminal’s inability 
to pay the fine. But the legal restrictions on the treatment of 
Hebrew slaves, the enforced manumission at the end of a six- 
year term, and the (probably utopian) demand of the Deu- 
teronomist that a manumitted slave should be provided by 
his master with means for earning a living (Deut. 15:13-14), 
made the possession of a Hebrew slave very irksome. It was, 
therefore, not for productive purposes but rather for domes- 
tic service or concubinage that a few slaves were acquired by 
better situated masters. However, unemployment among free 
labor was often so great that one or another Hebrew slave may 
have chosen voluntarily to forego freedom and stay on after 
the expiration of the six-year term. 

Surplus of free labor must have grown toward the end 
of the First Temple period as a result of the sharp inequalities 
which the prophets denounced. At that time many small farm- 
ers fell into debt and, unable to earn enough to pay the high 
rates of interest (probably collected under some subterfuge to 
avoid the even more far-reaching laws against usury), lost their 
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land. Isaiah was not alone in exclaiming: “Woe unto them that 
join house to house, that lay field to field, till there be no room 
and ye be made to dwell alone in the midst of the land” (5:8; 
see also Hos. 5:10; Micah 2:1-2). The ensuing social unrest gave 
rise to the immortal calls for social justice by the great Israelite 
prophets. It also stimulated much idealistic social legislation 
(see below), the practical implementation of which left much 
to be desired. The rumblings of discontent among the masses 
helped to undermine the existing social order, particularly in 
Northern Israel with its constant revolts and assassinations of 
reigning monarchs. Of its ten ruling dynasties in the relatively 
short period of 931-721 B.c.£. all but two were replaced after 
the reign of one or two kings. Such instability was also ruin- 
ous for the country’s economy and helped to bring about the 
disastrous fall of Samaria in 721 and of Jerusalem in 586 B.c.E. 
which spelled the end of the First Temple period. 


Exile and Restoration 

The fall of Jerusalem marked a turning point also in the eco- 
nomic history of the Jews. Not only was Palestine severely 
devastated - the reservations voiced by some modern schol- 
ars were disproved by the widespread desolation evidenced 
by archaeological diggings — but a large segment, perhaps the 
majority, of the Jewish population either perished during the 
war, was deported by the Babylonians, or emigrated volun- 
tarily. The removal of the most active members of the com- 
munity, including the royal house, the priests, the great land- 
owners, and the artisans, further aggravated the effects of the 
depopulation and material destruction. Like the Philistine 
overlords of the early Israelite tribes, many ancient conquer- 
ors saw in the exile of smiths, the main suppliers of weapons 
as well as of industrial and agricultural tools, the best method 
of disarming the conquered population. Deprived of their 
leadership, the Israelites who remained behind were prone to 
adopt some of the more primitive ways of life and thought of 
their pagan neighbors. 

On the other hand, the exiles to Babylonia joined the 
ever-growing Jewish dispersion. There are reasons to believe 
that a number of those deported from Northern Israel by 
the Assyrians in 733-719 B.c.E. had continued to profess their 
ancestral religion on the foreign soil. Their descendants, as 
well as those of the Judeans deported by Sennacherib in 702, 
now joined the groups of the new arrivals to form a power- 
ful new community. (Only thus can we explain why those re- 
turning from the exile half a century later included descen- 
dants of families who had lived in Northern Israelite localities 
before the fall of Samaria; see Ezra 2:2 ff. and the commentar- 
ies thereon.) They developed a new center in and around Nip- 
pur, the second largest city in Babylonia, which was located on 
the “river” Chebar, or rather the canal connecting the Euphra- 
tes and the Tigris. Here, both the new and old settlers now 
enjoyed the distinguished leadership of Ezekiel and many 
former Palestinian elders. They were also supported by sur- 
viving members of the royal family after Amel Marduk (“Evil- 
Merodach”) released the imprisoned king of Judah, Jehoi- 
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achin, and restored him to a high position at the royal court 
of Babel. This release, narrated in the Bible (11 Kings 25:27 ff.) 
and confirmed also by Babylonian sources (E.F. Weidner 
in Mélanges Dussaud, 2 (1939), 923-35), seems to have laid 
the foundation for the development of the exilarchate, a re- 
markable institution which lent the dispersed Jews a focus of 
leadership, with few interruptions, for the following 2,000 
years. 

Besides Babylonia, Egypt also accommodated a num- 
ber of Jewish communities; the best known being the Jewish 
military colony of *Elephantine in Upper Egypt, established 
perhaps as early as the seventh century by Psammetichus 1 
to help defend the southern frontier of Egypt against Nu- 
bian raiders. Before long, Jewish settlers spread throughout 
the Middle East, especially after 549 B.c.E. when Cyrus and 
his successors founded the enormous Persian Empire, terri- 
torially exceeding in size even the later Roman Empire at the 
height of its grandeur. The author of the Book of Esther did 
not hesitate to place in the mouth of Haman, the anti-Jewish 
courtier in the capital of Susa, the accusation against “a cer- 
tain people scattered abroad and dispersed among the peo- 
ples in all the provinces of thy kingdom; and their laws are 
diverse from those of every people” (3:8). Nor was Deutero- 
Isaiah guilty of vast exaggeration when he prophesied that “T 
[God] will bring thy seed from the east and gather thee from 
the west; I will... bring My sons from far and My daughters 
from the end of the earth” (Isa. 43:5-6). 

This multitude of Jewish settlers appears to have been 
rather speedily integrated into the environmental economic 
structures. Despite their vivid messianic expectations, their 
majority followed Jeremiah’s advice and built houses, took 
wives, and generally established themselves in their new coun- 
tries on a semipermanent basis. In Babylonia, particularly, 
which at that time marched in the vanguard of a semicapital- 
istic civilization, Jews entered the stream of advanced mer- 
cantile exchanges. The people who at home had devoted itself 
largely to agriculture and small crafts now assumed an impor- 
tant role in *banking and far-flung commerce. Whether or not 
Jacob, the founder of the leading banking house of Egibi, was 
Jewish - there is some support for this hypothesis in the fact 
that loans were formally extended without interest, though 
the bankers collected the revenues from the mortgaged prop- 
erties including slaves and cattle - there is no question that 
some Jewish landowners and businessmen wrote significant 
contracts with leading Babylonian capitalists. In the archives 
of the House of *Murashu, an important banking and ware- 
housing firm, no less than 70 Jewish names have been identi- 
fied. Some of the Jewish contracting parties, to be sure, merely 
undertook to raise sheep and goats in return for a specified 
annual delivery of cattle, butter, wool, and hides. Others ob- 
ligated themselves to deliver to the firm 500 good fish within 
20 days if they were provided with five nets and permits to 
fish in the firm's waters. But some major contracts were signed 
by wealthy Jewish landowners in their own right who traded 
with the Murashu Sons on a basis of equality. 
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In contrast, the Aramaic papyri of the Elephantine col- 
ony include business contracts representing rather small 
amounts, as was to be expected from a typical soldiers’ camp 
which derived its main livelihood from cultivating the soil. 
Other Egyptian localities, particularly Migdol, Taphanhes, 
and Noph - mentioned by Jeremiah (44:1) and identified by 
scholars with Magdalos, Daphne, and Memphis in Lower 
Egypt - doubtless offered the Jewish settlers and other arriv- 
als from the Asiatic mainland much wider business oppor- 
tunities. Certain glimpses of such “higher” activities may be 
obtained from a number of other papyri which have come to 
light in recent decades. 

In short, by acclimatizing themselves to their surround- 
ings many Jews, especially those living in Babylonia, acquired 
considerable wealth and extensive political as well as business 
contacts with the ruling classes in the empire. They now could 
undertake the ambitious program of resettling thousands of 
their coreligionists in Palestine and to secure from the friendly 
Persian regime charters guaranteeing full autonomy to the re- 
established community. In his original proclamation, *Cyrus 
himself provided that the Jews remaining behind should 
equip the returning exiles “with silver, and with gold, and 
with goods, and with beasts, beside the freewill offering for 
the house of God which is in Jerusalem” (Ezra 1:4). As a result, 
some 50,000 Jews, including approximately 7,000 slaves, left 
with Zerubbabel and another 5,000 later on under Ezra. 

Not surprisingly, the returning Jews found the country 
in a chaotic state; they also encountered considerable hostil- 
ity on the part of their new neighbors. To begin with, those 
families which, on the basis of their excellently kept genealogi- 
cal records, started reclaiming the landed possessions of their 
ancestors evoked, as has often been the case elsewhere, the 
staunch resistance of the new owners. Before very long their 
“theocratic” leadership (a term later coined by Josephus to de- 
scribe the new form of government in the Second Temple pe- 
riod) had to fight a protracted battle to stave off both the hostile 
actions of neighbors and excessive assimilation to them. For 
several centuries the Jewish autonomous area covered no more 
than some 1,200 square miles in and around Jerusalem. Cut off 
from the coastal region occupied by Phoenicians (as evidenced 
by the so-called Eshmunazarid inscriptions), they engaged in 
small-scale farming and petty trade and crafts. The socioeco- 
nomic difficulties encountered in the First Temple period now 
returned with increased severity because of the greater yoke 
of taxation imposed by the Persian bureaucracy, made doubly 
burdensome by the numerous gifts, bribes, and other “volun- 
tary” contributions extracted by the Persian officials. 

Once again the economic shortcomings brought about 
a state of unrest which boded ill for the future of the coun- 
try. The complaints of the masses to the new governor, Nehe- 
miah, were eloquently restated by him in his memoirs. They 
claimed: 


“We, our sons and our daughters, are many; let us get for them 
corn, that we may eat and live.” Some also there were that said: 
“We are mortgaging our fields, and our vineyards, and our 
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houses; let us get corn, because of the dearth.” There were also 
that said: “We have borrowed money for the king’s tribute upon 
our fields and our vineyards. Yet now our flesh is as the flesh of 
our brethren, our children as their children; and, lo, we bring 
into bondage our sons and our daughters to be servants, and 
some of our daughters are brought into bondage already; nei- 
ther is it in our power to help it; for other men have our fields 
and our vineyards” (Neh. 5:2-5). 


We are told, to be sure, that Nehemiah succeeded in per- 
suading the upper classes to renounce their claims, to restore 
the fields to their rightful owners, and thus to reestablish for 
a while the social equilibrium. But the activities of this dis- 
interested high official, who emphasized that he “demanded 
not the bread of the governor, because the service was heavy 
upon the people” (5:18), undoubtedly could offer but tempo- 
rary relief. The conditions in the city of Jerusalem were no 
more satisfactory. Nehemiah actually had to take measures 
to prevent the flight of Jerusalemites, particularly the Temple 
personnel, to the countryside. Yet, the prolonged era of peace 
within the borders of the Persian Empire made life more or 
less bearable in the long run, and the country could look for- 
ward to better times. 


Second Temple Period 

The boundaries of the autonomous Jewish state, as established 
under Ezra and Nehemiah, did not expand, but there was a 
possibility for some Jews to settle in other parts of the coun- 
try on both sides of the Jordan. While fertile Galilee was still 
called the gelil ha-goyim (“the district of gentiles”), the Jewish 
minority there was becoming a substantial factor. Transjor- 
dan, too, had a growing number of Jewish settlers. Alexander 
the Great’s conquest of western Asia and the replacement of 
the Persian domination by that of Ptolemies and Seleucids 
opened up vast new opportunities for both Palestinian and 
Diaspora Jews. The new pervasive Hellenistic civilization 
greatly encouraged exchanges between the various provinces, 
including those between the Jews of Palestine and their ever 
growing Diaspora. Legally, too, under Alexander, Ptolemy 1, 
and Antiochus the Great, Jewish self-government, with its im- 
plied economic freedoms, received a favorable interpretation. 
If, in time, the new Hellenistic culture began attracting many 
Jewish individuals, fostered their assimilation to Greek ways 
of life, and thereby created deep internal cleavages within the 
Jewish people, the ultimate result was the Hasmonean revolt 
and the establishment of a new and enlarged sovereign Jewish 
state. In the century between 165 and 63 B.c.£. the Hasmo- 
neans conquered all of Palestine and Transjordan, converted 
most of the subject population to Judaism, and established a 
strong and populous Jewish country with but a few enclaves 
of Samaritans and Hellenistic city-states along the coast and 
in Transjordan. 

Because the Temple of Jerusalem now served as a focal 
point for millions of dispersed Jews, the country benefited 
greatly from the influx of the half-shekels, imposed annually 
upon all adult male Jews, and from additional gifts volun- 
tarily added by benefactors in various lands. A wealthy Egyp- 
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tian Jew by the name of Nicanor, for example, provided the 
Temple with a brass gate named after him which allegedly re- 
quired 20 men to open or close. In addition, thousands upon 
thousands of pilgrims from all lands considered it a high re- 
ligious duty to visit the Temple and offer their sacrifices there 
at least once in a lifetime. Even Egyptian Jewry, which, for 
historic reasons, had built an independent Jewish “Temple 
of Onias” in the district of Leontopolis after the outbreak of 
the Maccabean revolt, continued to send to Palestine groups 
of pilgrims, including their spiritual leaders such as the Al- 
exandrine philosopher Philo. Some pilgrims brought along 
with them substantial funds they had collected for Palestine 
in their home communities. Naturally, the coins collected by 
these cosmopolitan groups, as well as those spent by them 
during their stay in the Holy Land, greatly differed from one 
another in weight and value since many municipalities issued 
currencies of their own. To facilitate exchanges, the Palestin- 
ian authorities arranged for the opening of money-changing 
establishments in all parts of Palestine, including the Temple 
Mount, several weeks before Passover at the height of the pil- 
grim season. When Jesus “overthrew the tables of the money 
changers” in the Temple precincts (Matt. 21:12), he merely re- 
moved a facility which the visitors from many lands greatly 
appreciated. 

Not surprisingly some large collections aroused the cu- 
pidity of Roman officials. One of them, Lucius Valerius *Flac- 
cus, governor of Apamea, confiscated a local collection of 100 
pounds of gold on the excuse that gold was not to be trans- 
ferred to what in 59 B.c.E. still was a foreign country (despite 
Pompey’s conquest of Palestine four years before). But in 
fact he merely sought to line his own pocket with the seized 
amount. However, he was promptly accused before the Roman 
senate of having committed a “sacrilege” on property belong- 
ing to a temple. He escaped severe punishment only after an 
effective defense by Cicero, whose eloquent plea, mixing Jew- 
baiting with purely legal arguments, still serves as a Latin text- 
book in many schools today. Later, Roman legislation, how- 
ever, clarified the issue by placing all funds destined for the 
Jerusalem Temple, and later for the Palestinian patriarchs, un- 
der the protection of the laws governing sacrilege. 

Domestically, too, the economy was surging upward. Ag- 
riculture still was the mainstay of the entire social structure. 
Benefiting from the accumulated energies of many genera- 
tions, irrigation systems were installed in new areas, stimu- 
lating the annual output. True, in time, the needs of a quickly 
expanding population forced the farmers to put many mar- 
ginal lands under cultivation. Probably for this reason R. Yose 
(second century) spoke of the seed yielding on the average a 
fivefold return in finished products (Ket. 112a), which con- 
trasted with much higher yields in earlier periods. But some 
areas still produced the ten- or fifteenfold return characteris- 
tic of ancient Italy and even higher than ones recorded both 
in the First Temple era and in the talmudic period (see the 
exaggerations cited ibid.). Once again it was barley rather 
than wheat which was the mainstay of the bread diet. Dates, 
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grapes, olives, and figs continued to furnish major ingredients 
for both domestic consumption and the export of surpluses. 
Remarkably, despite the growing population and the exces- 
sive costs of transportation, Palestine was able to export both 
cereals and fruits. Some of its choice fruits were served at the 
imperial tables in Rome, notwithstanding the competition of 
Italy, Spain, and Greece, all of which yielded similar products. 
A rarer plant was the papyrus grown in the Negev, the high 
price of which, however, maintained by the Egyptian state mo- 
nopoly, made it noncompetitive as writing material with the 
far less expensive parchment, and still less costly ostracon. For 
its part Palestine had a sort of monopoly on the balsam tree, 
the growing of which was largely limited to the “fat lands of 
Jericho.” Balsam was often sold for its weight in gold. During 
the Roman-Jewish War of 66-70, Pliny informs us, the Jew- 
ish defenders cut down the balsam trees lest they fall into the 
hands of the enemy; and “there have been pitched battles in 
defense of a shrub” (Historia naturalis, 12, 54:113). 

It is small wonder that plants were considered a vital so- 
cial asset of the country and cutting them down wantonly was 
treated as a serious crime. The term for cutting down plants 
was extended metaphorically to cover infringement on the 
fundamentals of the Jewish law and religion. To be called a 
“cutter, son of a cutter” became a superlative insult. The vine, 
palm, and olive trees were often used as symbols of the Jew- 
ish people; they still adorn many extant Jewish graves in an- 
cient cemeteries and catacombs. Compared with agriculture, 
cattle raising played a rather minor role. While sheep were 
still needed to provide wool and milk products, meat was a 
relatively minor article of consumption. According to a sec- 
ond-century rabbi, “a man who owns 100 shekels shall buy 
a pound of vegetables for his stew; 1,000 shekels, shall buy a 
pound of fish; 5,000 shekels, a pound of meat [it is later ex- 
plained: for the Sabbath]. Only if he owns 10,000 shekels, he 
may put his pot on the stove every day” (Hul. 84a). A major 
consumer of cattle was the Temple with its sacrificial worship, 
particularly on Passover when thousands of families lined 
up to offer their paschal lambs. However, the total produc- 
tion could probably be provided by the outlying steppes in 
Transjordan and the south, where more intensive cultivation 
was impeded by the shortage of water. With this geographic 
differentiation also went a cultural disparity, since the cattle- 
raising areas were removed from the main center of learning. 
As a result we may understand the transition from the high 
esteem of the shepherd in the First Temple period to the low 
status he held before and after the second fall of Jerusalem. 
Although conscious that in the Hebrew Bible God Himself 
was often compared to the “good shepherd,’ the rabbis now 
deprecated the shepherd not only as an illiterate person but 
also as a man untrustworthy to testify in court. Pigeon fanci- 
ers were likewise rejected as witnesses because they often en- 
gaged in aleatory games which were very popular throughout 
the Greco-Roman world. 

In trade and industry the changes created by the new 
opportunities consisted in the main of the intensification of 
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existing trends rather than of any change of direction or ba- 
sic innovation. During most of the period the Jewish popula- 
tion remained cut off from the coastal area, the old Philistines 
and Phoenicians having been replaced by the Hellenistic city- 
states. Josephus’ observation, “Ours is not a maritime coun- 
try; neither commerce nor the intercourse which it promotes 
with the outside world has any attraction for us” (Against Ap- 
ion, 1:60) was generally true, in spite of the Maccabeans’ de- 
termined drive to the sea, which was blocked by the Roman 
conquest, and the presence of substantial Jewish minorities in 
Jaffa and Caesarea, the harbor newly founded by Herod. Yet 
some Jews engaged in maritime commerce, owned ships, and 
even participated in Mediterranean piracy. During the Jew- 
ish War of 66-70, the pirates actually threatened to reduce the 
supplies to the Roman legions by blockading the port of Jaffa. 
But the majority of Jewish merchants consisted of shopkeep- 
ers, agents, and other petty traders. 

Industry, too, was conducted on a very small scale. As be- 
fore, Jews often organized guilds of their own. This movement 
was stimulated by the growth of Greco-Roman guilds which 
were often endowed with special privileges by the adminis- 
tration. As before, some crafts were concentrated in special 
villages or had assigned to them special quarters in the cities. 
In the battle for Jerusalem, the Romans stormed “that dis- 
trict of the new town, where lay the wool shops, the braziers’ 
smithies, and the clothes market” (Jos., Wars, 5:331). While 
the country was poor in metals, almost all of which had to be 
imported, it distinguished itself in the production of textiles, 
particularly linen. In the later price list of Emperor Diocle- 
tian the highest price was assigned to the linen produced at 
Beth-Shean (Scythopolis). The Dead Sea region supplied the 
country with a variety of minerals; it was renamed by the Ro- 
mans the “Lacus Asphaltitis.” Another series of industrial op- 
portunities was created by the Temple. Because of its holiness 
and partial inaccessibility to laymen some tasks had to be per- 
formed by priests, so that we hear of 1,000 priests serving as 
skilled craftsmen at one time. 

In general, the economic situation in the country might 
have been tolerable, were it not for the excessive fiscal exploi- 
tation by both Herodians and Romans and their corrupt bu- 
reaucracies. Ancient governments usually placed the main 
tax burdens on the farmers. As a major concession Caesar re- 
duced the state’s share in the farm produce from one-third to 
one-quarter. However, in actual practice the publicans, who 
farmed the taxes against lump sums, as a rule exacted more 
than their due. In Jewish Palestine, moreover, according to 
biblical law, the farmer was also expected to set aside a first 
tithe to the levite, a heave offering averaging 2% to the priests, 
and an additional second tithe to be consumed in two out of 
three years in Jerusalem, and to be distributed among the poor 
every third year. Through the observance of the year of fallow- 
ness the farmer not only lost the crop of the seventh year but 
often had no incentive to cultivate the soil in the preceding 
year. There also was much chicanery in the collection of tithes. 
The total number of priests and levites seems not to have ex- 
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ceeded 3% of the population - it may not have exceeded 1% of 
the world Jewish population - and hence the 12% of the pro- 
duce should have provided sufficient income for all of them. 
Yet the powerful priestly families used their political power 
to the disadvantage of their fellow priests. Josephus states that 
the servants of High Priest Ananias (47-59 C.E.) “went to the 
threshing floors and took away tithes that belonged to the 
priests by violence, and did not refrain from beating such as 
would not give these tithes to them... so that priests that of 
old were wont to be supported with those tithes died for want 
of food” (Ant., 20:181). 

As a result many farmers, crushed by these combined 
burdens and unable to resist the state-supported publicans, of- 
ten disregarded the law of tithing altogether. In consequence, 
they appeared suspect to the orthodox leadership. Because of 
the prohibition on consuming untithed food there was prac- 
tically no conviviality between observant Pharisees (or Sad- 
ducees) and the am ha-arez (“people of the land”), creating an 
almost unbridgeable class division (see Ber. 47b, and the ex- 
aggerations in Pes. 49b). Economically, too, the farmers were 
often unable to meet their obligations and lost their proper- 
ties to better situated neighbors. Although Palestine never de- 
veloped latifundia comparable with those existing in contem- 
porary Italy, the number and size of “large estates” grew from 
generation to generation. The concomitant evils of absentee 
landlordism became even more manifest now, since after the 
Maccabean expansion the capital, Jerusalem, was located at a 
considerable distance from those estates. 

The great difficulties confronting the small farmer and 
his ensuing migration to the cities resulted in a rapid increase 
of the urban proletariat. Although many small towns contin- 
ued to engage in a mixed economy in which agriculture still 
played a predominant role, the larger cities, especially Jeru- 
salem, developed into centers of trade, industry, and govern- 
mental bureaucracy. Into such cities streamed thousands of 
landless peasants seeking employment as unskilled laborers 
at below-subsistence wages. Understandably, the role of slav- 
ery constantly diminished. Not being a conquering country, 
Palestine had few prisoners of war, while purchasing slaves 
at the prevailing high prices was even less remunerative now 
that a vast army of underpaid free laborers was readily avail- 
able. Hebrew slavery, in particular, hedged around by a variety 
of legal restrictions, to all intents and purposes disappeared 
completely. The rabbis phrased it metaphorically: “The He- 
brew slave existed only when the Jubilee Year was in force” 
(Kid. 20a, 69a). Gentile slavery, too, played a small role in the 
agricultural and industrial production and was largely limited 
to domestic service. 

Once again economic disarray combined with other so- 
cioreligious and political conflicts to bring about a social tur- 
moil in the country which prepared the ground for its ultimate 
downfall. The great Roman-Jewish War of 66-70 was an al- 
most unavoidable consequence. With it came the destruction 
of the Temple and the end of its hierarchy as well as of what- 
ever residua of national independence had still remained after 
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6 c.E. when Judea was incorporated into the Roman Empire 
as a mere subdivision of the Syrian province. Thenceforth the 
center of gravity of the whole people shifted more and more 
to the Diaspora lands. 


Talmudic Era 

Before the fall of Jerusalem the majority of the Jewish peo- 
ple had long lived outside Palestine. Yet the course of Jewish 
history was largely determined by the Palestinian leadership 
and society. Only Egypt acted in a more independent way and 
Alexandria, its great emporium of trade and culture, served 
as Jerusalem’s counterpart, as it was designated by the Pales- 
tinian leaders in their letter to Judah b. Tabbai (TJ, Hag. 2:2). 
Even Babylonia, upon which soon descended the mantle of 
leadership of the whole people, was rather inarticulate about 
its Jewish life until the third century c.z., when it came under 
the neo-Persian domination. Outside these two centers there 
is some information about the Jews of *Rome, owing to the 
preservation of numerous catacomb inscriptions, as well as 
occasional references, mostly in an anti-Jewish vein, in con- 
temporary Latin letters. As to the multitude of Jews inhabit- 
ing Syria, Asia Minor, the Balkans, and North Africa west of 
Egypt, we are limited to stray flashes of light thrown by a few 
surviving inscriptions, the Pauline Epistles, and other sporadic 
sources. Before long, the distinction between Palestine Jewry 
and those of other countries became increasingly blurred as 
the former gradually lost their position as a majority of the 
Palestinian population. 

Minority status understandably affected also the Jewish 
economic structure. Many Mediterranean communities may 
have owed their origin to Jewish prisoners of war taken by the 
Romans and sold into slavery. This was particularly true of the 
capital itself. To be sure, the Jews did not long remain in bond- 
age. Because many Jewish slaves insisted upon observing the 
Sabbath rest commandment and abstained from consuming 
ritually forbidden food, they must have been uncomfortable 
workers and domestic servants. On the other hand, Jewish 
families and communities bent every effort to redeem cap- 
tives, a commandment placed high in the hierarchy of values 
by the ancient rabbis. Roman law facilitated manumission in- 
asmuch as freedmen retained certain connections with their 
patrons - whose family names they usually assumed - and 
performed important economic services for them. According 
to law, moreover, freedmen enjoyed a limited Roman citizen- 
ship, while their descendants were treated as full-fledged citi- 
zens with rights far superior to those of other citizens in the 
complex political structure of the empire before 312 c.E. Eco- 
nomically, however, such privileged citizens at first joined only 
the vast group of landless proletarians. Especially in Rome 
many of them joined the estimated 200,000 welfare clients 
(about a fourth of the population). In fact, Augustus singled 
out the Jewish welfare recipients for special favors. Taking into 
account their religious scruples, he allowed them to demand 
a double portion of the grain due them on Friday so that they 
would not have to violate the Sabbath. He also gave them the 
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option of refusing oil, the other major article of consumption 
given away free, and to ask for money instead. In this way the 
Roman emperor decided a question still controversial among 
Palestinian rabbis as to whether “the oil of gentiles” was pro- 
hibited for Jewish consumption. 

Nevertheless some former slaves and many free immi- 
grants found ultimate employment in agriculture. Most of 
them had been engaged in farming at home and, wherever 
given the opportunity, they tilled the soil either as small farm- 
ers or as hired hands. In the major countries of their settle- 
ment, particularly Egypt and Babylonia, many of them cul- 
tivated vineyards, which they and the Greeks seem to have 
introduced into Egypt, and olive groves, in the planting of 
which their ancestors appear to have pioneered in Babylonia. 
They also helped produce dates and other fruits, as well as 
grain. Dates were particularly plentiful and inexpensive. The 
Palestinian rabbi Ulla upon arriving in Babylonia exclaimed: 
“A whole basket of dates for a zuz [28 cents] and yet the Bab- 
ylonians do not study the Torah!” But after overindulging in 
dates, which caused him a stomach upset, he varied his epi- 
gram by saying: “A whole basket of poison for a zuz, and yet 
the Babylonians study the Torah!” (Pes. 88a). To facilitate their 
coreligionists’ agricultural pursuits in competition with non- 
Jewish farmers, the Babylonian sages quite early suspended the 
obligation of Diaspora Jews to observe the years of fallowness 
and even the payment of levitical tithes. They included these 
requirements among “commandments dependent on the land” 
of Israel, that is, as being binding only for Palestine. Later on, 
under the pressure of Roman taxation and particularly after 
the reform of Diocletian (who instituted the collection in kind 
of the land tax from territorial groups (so-called iugera) re- 
gardless of the ethnic or religious differences among the own- 
ers of particular parcels of land) R. Yannai ordered even the 
Palestinian farmers to “go out and sow during the Sabbatical 
Year because of the tax” (Sanh. 26a). 

Certain industrial activities, such as the brewing of beer, 
were also connected with *agriculture. Unlike Palestine, whose 
population preferred table wines, Babylonia had from ancient 
times consumed much beer, one variety being brewed from a 
mixture of barley and dates. No less than three distinguished 
Babylonian rabbis, *Huna, *Hisda, and *Papa, are recorded 
as having amassed considerable wealth from brewing. Jews 
were also active in many other crafts, and at times organized 
specific Jewish guilds. The crafts of tanners (see *Leather), col- 
lectors of dog dung, and copper miners were, however, con- 
sidered so malodorous that the law permitted wives to sue for 
divorce on this ground. Nevertheless everybody knew that 
they were socially necessary and all that Judah ha-Nasi could 
say was that “the world cannot get along without either a per- 
fumer or a tanner. Happy is he whose occupation is perfum- 
ing. Woe unto him who must earn a living as a tanner” (Kid. 
4:14; 82a-b). Complaints of unethical practices by craftsmen 
were also heard; an example of such prejudices was the pop- 
ular adage that “the best of surgeons belongs to Hell, and the 
most conscientious of butchers is a partner of Amalek” Judah 
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bar Ilai, who reported this saying, also drew a line of demar- 
cation between different types of transport workers. He con- 
tended that “most of the donkey drivers are evildoers, most 
of the camel drivers are honest, most of the sailors are pious.” 
The latter’s reputation may have been owing to the fact that 
*shipping had now become an even more important occupa- 
tion than in earlier centuries. The Alexandrian Jewish guild 
of navicularii had become so important that even the hostile 
Roman administration had to extend it important privileges 
in 390 C.E. (Codex Theodosianus, 13, 5, 8). 

Perhaps the most significant economic change, result- 
ing from the transfer of the center of gravity to the disper- 
sion, occurred in the much larger Jewish participation in 
commerce. It is a well-known sociological phenomenon that 
alien immigrants often turn to mercantile endeavors because 
they have no attachment to the foreign soil, shun isolated liv- 
ing among native majorities, are familiar with two or more 
languages and cultures, and hence are able the better to me- 
diate between distant localities. If, as seems to have been the 
case, a large number of former Phoenicians and Carthagin- 
ians had joined the Jewish community via conversion, they 
must have brought some of their commercial skills and con- 
tacts into their new communities. Jewish slaves, if employed 
in their masters’ businesses, must also have acquired certain 
aptitudes which they put to good use upon obtaining freedom. 
For all these reasons the number of Jewish traders, ranging 
from peddlers to big merchants, must have greatly increased. 
Yet their ratio in the Jewish population of the Diaspora need 
not have greatly exceeded the general mercantile ratios among 
the majority of peoples. 

Even banking began to assume a certain role in Jewish 
economic life. True, would-be Jewish moneylenders faced the 
tremendous obstacles of the traditional Jewish anti-usury laws. 
In fact, some rabbis tried, on segregationist grounds, to for- 
bid their coreligionists to lend money with or without interest 
even to gentiles, unless they found absolutely no other means 
of earning a living (BM 7ob). However, there were always legal 
subterfuges which made loans profitable, such as high con- 
ventional fines for missing the repayment date, intervening in 
utilization of mortgaged properties, and the like (see, e.g., The 
Tebtunis Papyri, 3, 1902, ed. by B.P. Grenfell et al., 315 ff., nos. 
817-8; E.N. Adler, introd. to his ed. of The Adler Papyri, 1939, 
5f.). In Alexandria Jewish banking may have played a certain 
role even in nurturing the anti-Jewish animus of the popula- 
tion. This is, at least, the interpretation given by some scholars 
to an Alexandrian merchant's warning to a friend “to beware 
of the Jews” recorded in a single papyrus dated 41 c.z. (Ae- 
gyptische Urkunden aus... Berlin, Griechische Urkunden, 2, no. 
1079). But this explanation has been cogently disputed. There 
is no question, however, that Philo’s relatives, Alexander and 
Demetrius, holding the high position of alabarchs (the mean- 
ing of this term is still controversial), could enter banking on 
a large scale. For example, Alexander extended to Agrippa 1 
the substantial loan of 200,000 sesterces (about $30,000), the 
bulk of which he paid out to the Jewish king from his Italian 
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branch office in Putoli-Dikaerchia (Jos., Ant., 18:160). But 
these were exceptions confirming the rule that the majority of 
Jews were still very poor and eking out a living by hard work 
in various occupations. 

On the other hand, in the talmudic age Jewish slavery 
played even less of a role than before. Jewish masters, rigidly 
circumscribed by law, did not enjoy employing coreligionists 
as slaves. A popular adage had it that “he who buys a Hebrew 
slave acquires a master unto himself” (Kid. 20a). Certainly, as 
aids in production, even gentile slaves could not compete with 
the readily available free laborers. The Roman colonate with 
half-free sharecroppers tilling the soil for the landlords only 
developed toward the end of antiquity. Characteristically, the 
new Christian empire after Constantine 1, which totally out- 
lawed Jewish ownership of Christian slaves and encouraged 
pagan slaves to obtain freedom by conversion to Christianity, 
was prepared to tolerate the employment of Christian coloni 
by Jewish farmers (Gregory 1, Epistolae, 4:21, 9:38). Even Jew- 
ish slave trading (see *Slavery and the *Slave Trade), which 
was to play a certain role in the early Middle Ages still, was 
quite insignificant. 

In all these activities Jews depended even more than 
before on the general economic transformations which took 
place during the first centuries of the Christian era. The Roman 
Empire's semicapitalistic economy of the first two centuries 
increasingly gave way to a semifeudal system. The Sassanian 
Empire never reached the stage of relative economic freedom 
of the early Roman Empire. Jews, as well as their intellectual 
leaders, had to make constant adjustments to both economic 
systems through the adaptation of traditional laws by way of 
interpretation. As a consequence of this pliability, rabbinic 
legislation was to prove quite useful to the Jewish communi- 
ties in their medieval pioneering. One result of the growing 
state controls in both empires was a certain regimentation in 
occupations and price structures, which also induced the Jews 
to organize their own zoning tariffs in transportation, super- 
vision of weights and measures, and even setting maximum 
prices. Even the unfriendly Theodosius 1 decreed in 396 that 
“no one outside the Jewish faith should fix prices for Jews” - a 
principle upheld by his successors (Codex Theodosianus, 16, 8, 
10). On the other hand, because of the ensuing commercial 
restrictions, customs barriers, and innumerable official fees, 
the exchanges between the provinces of the Roman Empire 
were now severely hampered. This reduction in imperial and 
international commerce greatly stimulated the local and re- 
gional autarky and helped to create in many parts of the em- 
pire highly diversified occupational structures, providing for 
most of the needs of the local populations. These develop- 
ments account also for the greater diversity of occupations 
among Jews from the third century onward. 

Economically perhaps even more important was the 
sharp decline in the class struggle within the Jewish commu- 
nity. Confronted with indiscriminate hostility on the part of 
many neighbors, Jews, whether rich or poor, employers or em- 
ployees, had to close ranks. Since the hostile state legislation 
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often interfered with their ability to earn a livelihood, many 
Jews now depended on the ramified Jewish welfare system. 
The economic effects of anti-Jewish riots also were quite sig- 
nificant. Although far from resembling medieval massacres, 
the occasional anti-Jewish outbreaks in the Middle Eastern 
cities seriously interfered with Jewish business activities. The 
first major anti-Jewish riot, staged by the Alexandrian mob 
with the support of the Roman governor Avilius Flaccus, is 
well described by Philo, an eyewitness. In his indictment of 
Flaccus, the philosopher wrote: 


But cessation of business was a worse evil than plundering. The 
provision merchants had lost their stores, and no one was al- 
lowed, either farmer or shipper or trader or artisan, to engage 
in his normal occupation. Thus poverty was brought about 
from both quarters, both from plunder, for in one day they 
were dispossessed and stripped of their property, and from 
inability to earn a living from their normal occupations (In 
Flaccum, 7:57). 


Even in less stormy periods the Jewish masses required the 
intercession of their leaders to counteract inimical measures 
by unfriendly officials. Under these harsh conditions the old 
ritualistic animosities between the learned and the illiterate 
am ha-arez paled into insignificance. In any case, the main 
obstacle to rapprochement between the two classes was elimi- 
nated when the levitical tithes were discontinued in the Di- 
aspora. Differences in the study of Torah were likewise toned 
down by the leading Palestinian rabbi Johanan’s declaration 
(in the name of R. Simeon b. Yohai) that the biblical com- 
mandment, “This book of the law shall not depart out of thy 
mouth” (Josh. 1:8), could be fulfilled by the mere recitation of 
the Shema in the morning and evening. If, because of fear that 
the disclosure of this statement might discourage study, the 
rabbis forbade its being given wide currency; the fourth-cen- 
tury Babylonian Raba, however, insisted that it be divulged to 
the public (Men. 99b; see also the anecdote about Judah ha- 
Nasi’s reconsideration in BB 8a). In short, even illiterate Jews 
could now fulfill their religious duties to the satisfaction of 
their more learned brethren. 


Muslim Middle Ages 

After the rise of Islam and its speedy expansion from south- 
ern France to India, Jewish economic life took a drastic turn. 
Together with the simultaneous developments in Christian 
Europe, *Islam’s perennial antagonist, the new political and 
socioeconomic evolution for the first time converted a pre- 
dominantly agricultural Jewish population into a people of 
merchants, moneylenders, and artisans. This lopsided eco- 
nomic stratification carried over into the modern period and 
was only slightly rectified in the emancipation era. 

A major cause of this epochal change was the new treat- 
ment of Jews by the host nations as primarily an indispens- 
able source of fiscal revenue for the respective governments 
and bureaucracies. In the declining Roman Empire and, still 
more, in Sassanian *Persia, Jews were often considered impor- 
tant objects of fiscal exploitation. This, however, was largely 
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done by administrative chicanery within the generally oppres- 
sive taxation systems in the two empires. Jews and pagans in 
the Christian Roman Empire and Byzantium, and Jews and 
Christians in Zoroastrian *Iran may have been mere defense- 
less victims of arbitrary acts by rapacious officials; or, for spe- 
cial historic reasons, they may have been forced after the fall 
of Jerusalem to pay for a time a special tax, the so-called fis- 
cus judaicus (in lieu of the old Jewish Temple tax); but they 
were not singled out, as a matter of principle, as a separate 
class of taxpayers on whose shoulders was supposed to rest 
the main burden of financially maintaining the existing gov- 
ernmental structures. 

It was left to the founder of Islam to enunciate the broad 
general commandment: “Fight those who do not practice 
the religion of truth from among those to whom the Book 
has been brought, until they pay the tribute by their hands, 
and they be reduced low” (Quran 9:29). Later Muslim jurists 
and statesmen, constantly invoking this injunction of their 
messenger, interpreted it to mean that Jews, Christians, and 
for a time also Zoroastrians, as “people of the book,” that 
is as adherents of scriptural religions, be tolerated in Mus- 
lim countries, provided they pay “tribute,” that is taxes of 
all kinds, and are kept in a low social status without exercising 
any control over faithful Muslims. The latter provision (sim- 
ilar to Christian Rome’s denial to Jews of the honos militiae 
et administrationis) was supposed to entrust all responsibil- 
ity for the defense of the country and its administration to 
the Muslims, while delegating the entire fiscal burden and 
the task of keeping the economy alive to the infidel or “pro- 
tected” peoples. Though *Muhammad himself left the details 
open, some extremists, such as Ash-Shafi‘l, founder of one 
of the four influential schools of Muslim jurisprudence, con- 
tended that a Muslim state could exact tribute to the extent 
of two-thirds of all his possessions from a Jewish or Chris- 
tian subject. 

The prevailing practice was to collect from these religious 
minorities a land tax of 25% of the crops and a poll tax from 
adult and able-bodied males. According to Abu Yusuf, Caliph 
Harun al-Rashid’s chief fiscal expert, the Christians and Jews 
were divided into three income classes and paid 1 dinar, 2 di- 
nars, and 4 dinars, respectively (Kitab al-Kharaj, 69 ff. (Ar.), 
187 ff. (Fr.); a dinar was valued about $4 by its weight in gold, 
but had many times that value in purchasing power). Despite 
the great inflationary changes in the following three centuries, 
*Obadiah (Johannes), the Norman proselyte, recorded an in- 
crease by only half a dinar for each of these classes. He added 
that if a delinquent Jewish taxpayer died his body could not be 
buried unless his family or the Jewish community paid up all 
tax arrears (Fragment, ed. by A. Scheiber, in: Ks, 30 (1954/55), 
98). These basic imposts were augmented by a variety of lo- 
cal and individual taxes, enforced “gifts” and loans, and other 
services which made the life of the Jewish masses very diffi- 
cult. But at least in periods of rapid economic progress, as in 
the ninth century, some Jews of the upper classes were able to 
amass sizable fortunes. 
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Methods of tax collection aggravated the generally arbi- 
trary and unpredictable forms of fiscal exploitation. They were 
also designed to demonstrate the taxpayers inferiority. A de- 
scription preserved in an old papyrus gives an inkling of the 
deliberately humiliating ceremony accompanying the delivery 
by a representative Jew or Christian of a sum collected from 
his community. “Then the emir,’ we are told, “gives him a blow 
on the neck, and a guard, standing upright before the emir, 
drives him roughly away... The public is admitted to enjoy this 
show” (J. Karabacek, in Mitteilungen aus der Sammlung der 
Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer, 2-3, 1962, 178). Occasionally, follow- 
ing an old Babylonian custom, the tax receipt was stamped on 
the taxpayer's neck in a more or less indelible form. Needless 
to say, the Jews resented such excesses. However, they realized 
that their special taxation was the main justification for their 
being allowed to live in Muslim countries altogether. A Jewish 
family chronicle mentions that the prominent Baghdad Jewish 
banker, Netira, on being told by Caliph Al-Mutadid (c. 892) 
that the administration wished to eliminate all special Jewish 
taxes, allegedly dissuaded the ruler from such drastic action. 
He agreed that a reduction of the tax to its original size would 
be a blessing for his community, but he added, “Through the 
tax the Jew insures his existence. By eliminating it, you would 
give free rein to the populace to shed Jewish blood” (A. Har- 
kavy, in: Festschrift Berliner (1903), 36 (Ar.), 39 (Heb.)). In the 
back of Netira’s mind may also have loomed the danger that 
anyone of Al-Mutadid’s successors might not only reinstate 
the taxes but also demand from the Jews the instantaneous 
repayment of all arrears thus accrued. 

One effect of this discriminatory fiscal pressure was 
the constant diminution of the Jewish share in agriculture. 
Even after the extension of the land tax to the growing Mus- 
lim majority, many farmers were unable to meet their obliga- 
tions to the state. Jewish farmers had the additional burden of 
the heavy poll tax paid in produce at a price arbitrarily set by 
the tax collector. The requirements of Jewish law, too, par- 
ticularly the Sabbath rest commandment, which was much 
more stringent than the rest precepts of the Muslim Friday 
and Christian Sunday, generally made Jewish agricultural en- 
deavor less competitive. There is evidence that in the days of 
Harun al-Rashid (766-809) the land flight of Palestinian farm- 
ers was so severe that the government was forced to appeal 
for their return under the promise of permanent tax abate- 
ment. The chances are that fewer Jews returned after having 
found shelter in one or another urban Jewish community. The 
growing disorders in the great caliphate from the tenth cen- 
tury on must also have induced many Jewish villagers, whose 
defenselessness invited attacks by marauders, to leave their 
landed properties - despite their great attachment to their 
ancestral soil attested by some geonic sources — and settle in 
a somewhat more secure urban Jewish quarter. Beginning 
in the 12" century the increasingly powerful trends toward 
semifeudalism throughout the Middle East further militated 
against Jewish farming as they did, on a larger scale, in con- 
temporary Christian Europe. 
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On the other hand, new opportunities beckoned to Jews 
in the commercial area. The general upsurge of the Middle 
East economy during the first centuries of Muslim rule, the 
rise of great metropolitan areas such as *Baghdad and *Cairo, 
and, for a time, uniformity and stability of currency and rela- 
tive security in travel and transportation, all stimulated the 
expansion of mercantile activities on the part of merchants 
of various nationalities. Commerce was generally held in 
higher esteem than agriculture among Middle Eastern Mus- 
lims, Christians, and Jews. Al-*Farabi voiced the prevailing 
notions that “villages are in the service of cities.” While in the 
internal exchanges within the caliphate the Jews encountered 
severe competition on the part of several equally gifted mer- 
cantile groups, including Greeks, Armenians (increasingly 
muslimized), Syrians, and even Arabs - a popular Middle 
Eastern adage was to state later that one Greek could cheat 
two Jews, and one Armenian could cheat two Greeks — Jew- 
ish merchants had certain advantages in domestic and, even 
more, in international trade. 

In the first place their competitors often came from re- 
gions of diverse legal systems. Most of the Christian mer- 
chants followed deep-rooted customs and traditions of the 
former provinces of the Byzantine Empire. The Muslims, too, 
were divided in their mercantile and other civil laws through 
the disparate teachings of their four major schools of Muslim 
jurisprudence and the great variations of local and regional 
customs. These factors were far less pronounced in the case of 
Jews. Although the Babylonian and Palestinian laws often dif- 
fered in many significant details, a growing majority of Jews, 
settled in the great caliphate and adjoining countries, increas- 
ingly came under the sway of the Babylonian Talmud and its 
official interpretation by the geonic academies of Babylonia. At 
the same time the presence of Jewish communities through- 
out the far-flung empire and in many neighboring countries, 
both east and west, assured Jewish merchant travelers a broth- 
erly reception and help in emergencies wherever they went. 
They could also readily establish branch offices, and engage a 
number of dependable local agents. Examples like those re- 
corded in the documents preserved in the Cairo *Genizah 
have shown the vast geographic extension of the mercantile 
dealings of certain Cairo-Fostat firms. In 1115-17 one Abu 
‘Imran gave a power of attorney to an agent surnamed “the 
candle maker” to look after all his business undertakings in 
Sicily, *Morocco, and other localities, as well as to manage his 
houses in Spain and Sicily. Another businessman, Halfon b. 
Nethanel, after returning to *Aden in 1134 from a prolonged 
stay in India, soon thereafter traveled to Cairo. In the follow- 
ing year we find him in Morocco and *Spain before his return 
home (H. Hirschfeld, in: Jar, 16 (1925/26), 280f.; S.D. Goitein, 
Speculum, 29 (1954), 186f.) 

An even greater advantage accrued to Jewish merchants 
in the burgeoning international trade with Western Europe. 
Although the Carolingian Empire and its successor states 
were still economically quite backward, their growing landed 
aristocracy furnished many customers for the luxury articles 
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imported from Eastern lands. Here Jewish traders served as 
important mediators in a world divided between Islam and 
Christendom. Few Western merchants traveled to the Mid- 
dle East, despite occasional Christian pilgrimages to the Holy 
Land, while even fewer Arabs dared to enter the hostile Chris- 
tian countries for any length of time. Jews were tolerated un- 
der both civilizations. The legal advantages arising from the 
uniformity of their law were even greater in this area, since 
Christian and Muslim laws diverged very greatly and famil- 
iarity with each other's legal systems was extremely rare. The 
Jews also had a linguistic advantage in being able to commu- 
nicate with one another, whereas few Christians knew Ara- 
bic and still fewer Arabs could converse in Latin or any lo- 
cal dialect. But a few polyglot individuals could occasionally 
serve as interpreters. We hear of a ninth-century Jewish lin- 
guist named Sallam, apparently a native of Spain or Khazaria, 
who in 845 reached the “wall of Gog and Magog” in China 
and who allegedly was able to converse in 30 languages. Mul- 
tilingual documents were also found in the Cairo Genizah. 
When Charlemagne decided to send an embassy to Harun 
al-Rashid he had to add a Jewish interpreter, named Isaac, to 
the mission. It turned out that the chief noble envoys died on 
the journey and Isaac alone returned from Baghdad, bearing 
gifts from the Eastern potentate to the Western emperor. In 
general, however, Hebrew could easily serve as the regular 
medium of communication among Jewish merchants under 
both Islam and Christendom, and by the ninth century it had 
become a leading international language. 

In his oft-cited Kitab al-Masalik (“Book of Routes”), writ- 
ten in 846 and revised some 40 years later, Ibn Khurdadhbah, 
who held in the caliphate an office approximating that of a 
modern postmaster general, described the routes taken by the 
Jewish *Radaniya (Radhanites; a word of uncertain etymology 
and meaning) from northern France and southern Morocco 
to India and China. He wrote: 


These merchants speak Arabic, Persian, Roman [Greek and 
Latin], the Frank, Spanish, and Slav languages. They journey 
from West to East, from East to West, partly on land, partly by 
sea. They transport from the West eunuchs, female slaves, boys, 
brocade, castor, marten and other furs, and swords. They take 
ship from Firanja [France] on the Western Sea, and make for 
Farama [Pelusium]... On their return from China they carry 
back musk, aloes, camphor, cinnamon, and other products of 
the Eastern countries... Some make sail for Constantinople to 
sell their goods to the Romans; others go to the palace of the 
King of Franks to place their goods... These different journeys 
can also be made by land (pp. 153 ff; E.N. Adler, Jewish Trav- 
ellers, 1966, p. 2). 


There is some reason to believe that Western Jewish merchants 
quite early reached even Korea and Japan. 

Ibn Khurdadhbah’s statement helped support what soon 
became a Christian ecclesiastical myth, adopted by some mod- 
ern historians, about an extensive Jewish slave trade in the 
Middle Ages. Medieval and modern controversialists from 
St. Agobard, archbishop of Lyons, onward, often pointed a 
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finger at the medieval Jews as the main slave traders who 
transported Christian slaves, especially from Slavonic coun- 
tries, to the ever more manpower-hungry Middle East and 
Muslim Spain. They readily overlooked the staggering legal 
barriers erected against that trade by both Jewish and gentile 
laws. Islam and Christendom severely outlawed the posses- 
sion by Jews of Muslim or Christian slaves respectively. On its 
part, the Talmud had long demanded that a slave acquired by 
a Jewish master should be circumcised, made to observe the 
seven Noachide commandments, and live an essentially Jew- 
ish life. If a slave refused to be converted within 12 months, 
he was to be freed or sold to a gentile master. Female slavery, 
mainly intended to serve sexual purposes, was made difficult 
for Jewish slaveholders by the strict prohibition on sexual re- 
lations with slave girls. Typical of the provisions of Jewish law 
was the following statement by the ninth-century Babylonian 
teacher Natronai Gaon: “Tf a son of Israel is caught with his 
slave... she is to be removed from him, sold, and the purchase 
price distributed among Israel's poor. We also flog him, shave 
his hair, and excommunicate him for 30 days” (Shaarei Zedek, 
fol. 25a, attributed to Amram Gaon). The trade in eunuchs, so 
much in demand for Oriental harems, depended on whether 
the Jewish slave trader could acquire castrated males. Other- 
wise talmudic law had long included castration among the 
physical mutilations which entitled the slave to seek immedi- 
ate release. Responsibility for a slave's hidden blemishes, both 
mental and physical, was greatly delimited by talmudic law 
and hence anyone acquiring a slave ran considerable risks. If 
some Jews, defying these legal difficulties, were attracted to 
this extremely lucrative commercial branch, they must have 
constituted but a minority among the international slave trad- 
ers and doubtless played an even smaller role in the various 
domestic slave markets throughout the world of Islam. It is 
not surprising, therefore, to find that in the vast, populous, 
and affluent North African lands, hardly any reference to 
Jewish slave traders appears in the extant Muslim and Jewish 
sources of the time. 

Under the rule of medieval Islam Jews also entered the 
money trade in all its ramifications in an important way. 
Some of them played a considerable role in the very *minting 
of coins. Under Caliph Abd al-Malik (695-96), for example, 
one Sumeir helped set up a very important monetary reform 
which so impressed a Jewish homilist that he placed it among 
the signs of the approaching Messiah (ppR, xx1x, ed. by Mi- 
chael Higger, in: Horeb, 10 (1948) 193f.; in G. Friedlander’s 
English trans., p. 221). Other Jewish minters are recorded in 
various Muslim and Christian countries, though not in Byz- 
antium where minting was an effective state monopoly. Some 
of the first coins issued by Poland in the 11 and 12" centuries 
bore inscriptions in the Hebrew alphabet, probably because 
the minter was most familiar with that script. Money chang- 
ing likewise became a very widespread and profitable trade, 
particularly after the dissolution of the caliphate when diverse 
coins from various lands began appearing in all large mercan- 
tile centers. Considerable expertise was required in order to 
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recognize defects, whether inflicted by coin clippers or by the 
admixture of undue amounts of alloy. Here, too, internation- 
ally experienced Jewish dealers were often in a favored posi- 
tion. Deposit banking also assumed a major economic role. 
Unlike the ancient temples and medieval churches, neither 
mosques nor synagogues ever served as important deposi- 
tories of funds. Because of the relative absence of expulsions 
and large-scale massacres of Jews in Muslim countries, Jew- 
ish bankers were considered a fairly secure outlet for surplus 
funds which, if profitably invested, could yield substantial 
profits to both depositors and depositaries. To be sure, in un- 
stable periods an arbitrary official (for instance, Al-Baridi, 
governor of Al-Ahwaz) could seize the bankers’ possessions, 
including deposits held by them for other accounts, without 
compensation. But the depositors running afoul a dignitary’s 
personal greed or whim found keeping their funds at home 
no less risky. In general, however, the frequency and useful- 
ness of the new methods were so great that the rabbis had to 
relax some ancient restrictions and alter the areas of respon- 
sibility on the part of the depositaries in order to facilitate 
their operations. 

Similarly, the transfer of large amounts from one prov- 
ince to another in the vast empire and beyond its boundar- 
ies became the more imperative as carrying cash to a distant 
locality by land or sea became increasingly hazardous. Gangs 
of robbers on land were far exceeded in number and effi- 
ciency by both Mediterranean and Indian Ocean pirates. The 
North African coast and the extended coastline of the Ara- 
bian Peninsula served as particularly useful hideouts for cor- 
sairs. If the Talmud had objected to the method of transfer- 
ring money through a deed called dioqni (derived from sign), 
and some medieval rabbis still opposed the bearer instrument 
called suftaja in Arabic (which Jews apparently helped develop 
jointly with the Arabs), the economic realities were such that 
the geonim had to yield and recognize its employment as a 
legitimate mercantile usage, “lest the commercial transac- 
tions of the people be nullified” (Teshuvot ha-Geonim, 1887, 
ed. by A.E. Harkavy, nos. 199, 423, 467). Ultimately, Samuel b. 
Hophni, head of the academy of Sura, felt impelled to write a 
special legal monograph on “Letters of Authorization” (Sefer 
ha-Harshaot). Nor did the *Kairouan scholar Nissim b. Jacob 
hesitate to use a suftaja in forwarding a gift for the support of 
the Babylonian academies. 

Even more important, of course, was the large-scale Jew- 
ish participation in the increasingly vital credit system. Al- 
though all three major religions tried to outlaw usury - the 
Muslim riba being even more broadly defined than the Chris- 
tian usura or the Jewish ribbit — the economic needs of credit 
became overwhelming. Since most loans were now extended 
not to impoverished farmers but rather to businessmen or 
government officials for use in trade or public administration, 
the outlawry of any kind of increment over the amounts lent 
lost its moral justification. Jews were in a strategic position to 
overcome the legal obstacles, as they were the relatively small- 
est group in the population and, even if observing the prohi- 
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bition of charging interest to coreligionists, could engage in 
profitable *moneylending with the large majority of borrowers 
of other denominations. All sorts of legal evasions, moreover, 
were conceived by jurists of all groups, although this system 
was never quite so refined as it was to become in medieval Eu- 
rope. One of the simplest expedients appeared to be a fictitious 
sale of income-producing property with the right of repur- 
chase which gave the lender the opportunity of collecting the 
revenue of that property during the interim. The widespread 
commenda contract, in which the investor appeared as a part- 
ner in the enterprise, likewise offered him the opportunity of 
exacting the pledge that he would participate in the ultimate 
sale with a specified profit regardless of possible losses. It was 
this form of purported silent partnership with a guaranteed 
revenue which was most widely used to secure for the lender 
an income agreed upon in advance. Until today, some pious 
Jews still enter on a bond of indebtedness the words al zad 
hetter iska (often in abbreviated form, see *Usury) to indicate 
their mental reservation against the transgression of the bib- 
lical commandment. 

During periods of quiet, profits derived from banking 
could be enormous. As a result there emerged a number of 
wealthy Jewish bankers, especially in the metropolitan areas 
of Baghdad, Cairo, *Alexandria, Kairouan, *Fez, and *Cor- 
doba. These banking firms did not limit their activities to 
loans but usually engaged in related businesses such as trade 
in jewelry and precious metals, investment in real estate, and 
the like. They often had at their disposal large funds deposited 
with them by high government officials secreting away illicit 
income from briberies. Ibn al-Furat, a leading vizier of early 
tenth-century Baghdad, admitted having had large deposits 
with the two Jewish bankers Aaron b. Amram and Joseph b. 
Phinehas. In return, the bankers had to perform services for 
these officials which went much beyond ordinary business 
risks. For example, ‘Ali ibn ‘Isa, Ibn al-Furat’s more virtu- 
ous rival, did not hesitate to force his Jewish banker to ad- 
vance him monthly the equivalent of $40,000 in gold for the 
wages of the imperial infantry. This loan was to be covered by 
the banker's revenue from tax farming in the province of Al- 
Ahwaz. Another Jewish tax farmer, Ibn ‘Allan al-Yahudi of 
Basra, who had lent both the sultan and the famous Persian 
statesman Nizam al-Mulk the equivalent of $100,000, was as- 
sassinated in 1079. Sometimes the whole Jewish community 
was held responsible for a banker’s refusal to lend money to a 
dignitary. In one such case, in 996, the mob attacked the en- 
tire Jewish quarter. 

Less dramatic, but equally significant, was the expan- 
sion of Jewish activities in the traditional fields of handicrafts 
and professions. Needless to say, these occupations offered 
vast opportunities to many more Jews than did commerce 
and banking. Regrettably no exact occupational statistics can 
be offered, but a few extant lists show that the proportion of 
craftsmen considerably exceeded that of merchants, even 
including the petty shopkeepers and peddlers. Three such 
genizah lists show percentages ranging from 38.4 to 52.1 for 
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industrial occupations, compared with 17.3 to 37.5 for com- 
merce and banking. According to Al-Jahiz, Jews predomi- 
nated in the industries of dyeing and tanning in Egypt, Syria, 
and Babylonia and formed the majority among the Persian 
and Babylonian barbers, cobblers, and butchers. Another con- 
temporary Arab observer, Muqaddasi, contended that “for the 
most part the assayers of corn, dyers, bankers, and tanners are 
Jews; while it is usual for physicians and scribes to be Chris- 
tian” (J. Finkel, ed., in: Journal of the American Oriental So- 
ciety, 47, 311-34; Muqaddasi, K. Ahsam at-taqasim, p. 183; in 
Le Strange’s English trans. in his Description of Syria, p. 77). 
In fact no less than 265 different crafts are mentioned in the 
genizah records, showing both the extensive Jewish participa- 
tion in industrial occupations and their great specialization. 
Gradually Jews also penetrated the medical profession, some 
of them achieving considerable fame as medical theorists and 
writers (Asaph, Israeli, *Maimonides, and others). One must 
add, of course, a considerable number of Jews who were em- 
ployed by their own communities as rabbis, teachers, cantors, 
shohatim, sextons, and in administrative capacities, forming 
a sort of Jewish civil service. 

This occupational diversification was greatly facilitated 
by the openness of Muslim society and the relatively large 
measure of economic equality for subjects of all faiths. The 
latter included much freedom of movement, except in Egypt 
where the traditional state-capitalistic order presupposed gov- 
ernmental controls over the influx of foreigners and the exit 
of natives. Only Egypt enacted strict regulations concerning 
passports. In industry, too, there was much freedom of choice. 
Even where industrial *guilds existed, they were neither so 
monopolistic nor so discriminatory in the admission of Jewish 
members as their counterparts in Europe. It was also possible 
for the autonomous Jewish communal organs to use consid- 
erable discretion in enforcing their own price controls when- 
ever needed, supervising weights and measures, and generally 
policing the markets in the Jewish quarters. 

It was unfortunate for the Jews and non-Jews alike that 
this flourishing commercial-industrial civilization sharply de- 
clined after the tenth century as a result of the caliphate's dis- 
solution and its constant foreign and civil wars. By the time of 
the 13"*-century *Mongolian invasions much of the grandeur 
of that great civilization had given way to a slow process of 
decay. Coming on top of the Christian *Crusades, these inva- 
sions dealt further severe blows to both the international and 
local commerce of the eastern lands. While Christian Europe 
was marching ahead on the road toward a flourishing eco- 
nomic structure, the eastern lands began to stagnate. Among 
the numerous departures were Jews, fleeing from foreign in- 
vaders as well as domestic enemies and seeking whatever un- 
certain shelter they could secure in Western lands. The center 
of world commerce now began shifting westward, with the 
various Italian merchant republics taking over the offensive, 
establishing colonies in the eastern Mediterranean and later 
in the Indian Ocean, and ultimately displacing the East even 
in the Levantine trade. 
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Medieval Christendom 

At first, to be sure, far fewer Jews lived under Christendom. 
Only from the 13" century on, as a result of the general up- 
surge of the Western nations, the Spanish reconquest, and the 
simultaneous sharp decline of the Eastern countries, did the 
center of gravity of the Jewish people slowly move to the Euro- 
pean area. Here the far better accumulation and preservation 
of archival materials and the concerted efforts of generations 
of scholars have yielded much reliable and detailed informa- 
tion about general and Jewish economic developments. Jewish 
documents, too, such as the “starrs” of England, the records of 
the Laurenz parish in Cologne, the vast collection of Arabic 
and Hebrew documents in Toledo and other parts of Spain, 
the numerous notarial records, and even occasional private 
archives of Jewish firms, have made the study of economic 
Jewish history much more reliable and concrete. 

Clearly, the existing trends toward the alienation of Jews 
from agriculture were much stronger in Europe than in the 
Muslim Middle East and North Africa. In certain areas the 
insecurity of Jewish life and the ever-present danger of mas- 
sacres, expulsions, and forced conversions made landholdings 
far less attractive for Jews. Whenever a landowner had to de- 
part suddenly or was otherwise obliged to dispose of his prop- 
erty within a very short time, forced liquidation, if not total 
confiscation, resulted in enormous losses. For example, two 
years after the expulsion of Jews from France in 1306 a Chris- 
tian landlord was able to acquire 50 Jewish houses in the old 
and venerable community of Narbonne for the mere pittance 
of 3,957 livres. This transaction so aroused the ire of both the 
viscount and the archbishop, each of whom had special feudal 
rights in the city, that, to appease them, the purchaser gave an 
additional 5,000 livres, two houses, and a plot of land to the 
viscount and an unspecified, but undoubtedly large, amount 
to the archbishop (S. Luce, REJ, 2 (1881). Of course, the Jew- 
ish exiles received nothing. Similarly, according to the court 
historian Andrés Bernaldez, after the promulgation of the 
Spanish decree of expulsion in March 1492, anyone could ac- 
quire a Jewish vineyard for a piece of cloth or linen (Historia 
de los Reyes Catélicos (1870), 338f.). In addition to such coun- 
trywide expulsions, there were local and regional forced ex- 
iles of varying frequency. For instance, the city of *Speyer, to 
which Jews had originally been admitted in 1084 by Bishop 
Ruediger-Huozmann “in order to enhance the city’s honor,” 
subsequently often ousted them on short notice. To mention 
only the events of the 15" century: Jews were expelled from 
Speyer in 1405, readmitted in 1421, banished again in 1430, 
and allowed to return in 1434, to be once more evicted a year 
later. Yet they were there again in 1465. They became objects 
of renewed Episcopal legislation in 1468-72. 

The first major blow of this kind came to the Jews of Byz- 
antium as a result of Emperor *Heraclius’ decree of 632 forc- 
ing all Jews to become Christians. Although incompletely car- 
ried out even in the areas which remained Byzantine after the 
expansion of Islam soon after, such Byzantine decrees were 
repeated in the following three centuries. It was truly amaz- 
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ing, therefore, that during his visit to the Balkans in the 1160s 
Benjamin of Tudela found an entire Jewish community of 200 
families in the village of Crissa who “sow and reap on their 
own land” (Travels, pp. 12 (Heb.), 10 (Eng.)). Similar forced 
conversions occurred in Visigothic Spain, Merovingian Gaul, 
and Langobard Italy in 613-61, and were replaced in Spain by 
many sharply discriminatory laws against the Jews who sur- 
vived or were allowed to return before the Muslim conquest 
of 711-2. To all intents and purposes these hostile actions put 
an end to all forms of organized Jewish life there and only a 
small Jewish remnant remained under Catholic domination 
in central and southern Italy. Even if not all the Jews left these 
countries, their ownership and cultivation of land must have 
practically ceased, while returning Jews may have had little 
incentive or opportunity to acquire new agricultural prop- 
erty. Similar effects were later produced by the successive ex- 
pulsions of Jews from royal France, England, Spain, Portugal, 
various Italian states, and other parts of Christian Europe be- 
tween 1182 or 1290 and 1600. 

An equally important factor was the growth of European 
feudalism. Land now not only became the source of economic 
power but also the mainstay of political and military force. He 
who owned land exercised dominion over a multitude of peas- 
ants whether they tilled the soil as half-free sharecroppers so 
long as the Roman colonate persisted, or as villeins furnish- 
ing parts of their produce and corvée labor to their masters. 
While since Pope Gregory the Great the Church had allowed 
Jews to maintain Christian coloni on their land, it became in- 
creasingly awkward for Jews to be either vassals taking oaths 
of fealty to Christian lords, or seigneurs administering such 
oaths to Christian barons. Remarkably, this system persisted 
in Provence up to the 12" century and beyond. In Angevin 
England, kings also protected Jewish feudal holdings through 
decrees such as that issued by Richard the Lion Heart in 1190 
in favor of one Isaac, son of R. Joce, and his sons or, more 
broadly, through the generic decree by John Lackland in 1201. 
It was in the royal interest to protect the Jewish holding of a 
“baronial state, claiming for themselves wardships, escheats, 
and advowsons,’ as did Henry 111. Even the antagonistic Ed- 
ward 1 had to allow Jews to acquire feudal possessions if their 
noble owners defaulted on the payment of their debts. But the 
antagonisms aroused in such cases contributed to the baro- 
nial revolt against the crown in 1264-66. The barons argued 
that the kings selfishly promoted feudal acquisitions by Jews 
because through the royal overlordship over Jews noble prop- 
erty was thus indirectly transferred to the royal domain. Ulti- 
mately, beginning in 1269, the kings themselves had to oblige 
Jewish creditors to dispose of such foreclosed estates to Chris- 
tian owners within a year. In short, feudalism and Jewish land- 
holdings appeared incompatible in the long run and it was the 
weaker Jewish side which had to yield ground. 

On the other hand, unlike under Islam, Jewish landown- 
ers were not subjected to a special land tax. “In our entire 
realm,’ declared *Meir b. Baruch of Rothenburg, “[Jews] pay 
not tax on land. Sometimes capitalists have tried to change 
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this system, but when the matter was brought before us, we 
disallowed it” (Responsa (Prague, 1607), 50c no. 452). In other 
areas, however, the general land taxes became so burdensome 
that the Barcelona rabbi Solomon b. Abraham *Adret com- 
plained that “frequently the very best fields yield insufficient 
harvests to pay the royal taxes” (Responsa, 3 (Leghorn, 1778), 
no. 148). More universal and irksome was the ecclesiastical 
drive to force the Jews to pay tithes on property they acquired 
from Christian owners, lest the parish priests or monasteries 
lose the income from such lands. Finally, the Fourth Lateran 
*Council of 1215 insisted that these contributions be univer- 
sally collected from Jews, riding roughshod over the religious 
scruples of some Jewish pietists who saw in such payments 
subsidies for the erection of churches and monasteries devoted 
to the worship of another faith. 

Employment of Christian agricultural workers by Jews 
became another important issue, anti-Jewish agitators of all 
kinds clamoring that Jews be forced to cultivate the land with 
their own hands. The nobles, on the other hand, even in Medi- 
terranean countries, often tried to eliminate Jewish landhold- 
ings altogether. Such a proposal was advanced, for instance, 
by the Castilian Cortes in 1329. These opponents readily over- 
looked the early medieval Jewish pioneering contributions 
to European agriculture. Coming from the more advanced 
Eastern countries, Jewish groups settling in the West are of- 
ten still remembered in such names as Terra Hebraeaorum, 
Judendorf, Zydaczow, and the like. Even a Spanish name like 
Aliud is probably a derivative of Al-Yahud. As late as 1138 three 
Jews of Arles bought from Abbot Pontius of Montmajour the 
entire output of kermes of the district of Miramar, thus stim- 
ulating the farmers to produce that dyestuff. They were also 
very active in introducing the silkworm into Sicily and other 
Mediterranean countries. 

Yet it was only the opposition of the crown which pre- 
vented general prohibitions of Jewish land ownership. Wher- 
ever such were enacted, they usually bore a local character 
and even these were not always fully implemented. Even 
in fervently anti-Jewish Germany after the *Black Death of 
1348-49, the assertion of the author of the Rechtsbuch nach 
Distinctionen (iii. 17, 1) that “Jews are not allowed to own real 
property in this country” was a clear exaggeration. In the 
Mediterranean lands, especially, Jews continued to own and 
cultivate landed properties; this they did to the very end of 
their sojourn in Spain, Portugal, Provence, Sicily, and Naples. 
Their endeavors were particularly flourishing in those areas 
where extensive orchards and vineyards, located in the neigh- 
borhood of towns, enabled them to combine fruit produc- 
tion with other occupations. Queen Maria of Aragon was not 
wrong when in 1436 she upheld the right of *Huesca Jewry to 
dispose of the grain and wines produced on its property, “since 
the Jews of the said city for the most part live as workers and 
cultivators of fields and vineyards and derive a living from the 
latter’s produce” (Baer, Urkunden, 1 (1929), pt. 1, 858f. no. 535). 
The city council of Haro (Faro), close to the Navarrese border, 
complained that Jewish and Muslim landowners in the district 
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had in 1453 signed a covenant not to sell any land to Christians. 
In the council's opinion this created a threat that before long 
the entire land of the area would fall into the hands of infidels 
(N. Hergueta, in: Boletin de la Real Academla de Historia, 26, 
467 ff.). Less exaggeratedly, a modern scholar of the rank of 
E de Bofarull y Sans claimed (in his Los Judios en el territorio 
de Barcelona) that between the 10‘ and 12‘ centuries one- 
third of all the land around Barcelona was owned by Jews. In 
short, Jewish agriculture never completely disappeared from 
the European scene and the alleged complete outlawry of Jew- 
ish landholdings throughout medieval Europe is another ex- 
ample of a widely accepted historical myth. 

Jewish land ownership was particularly frequent in urban 
settlements, particularly in Jewish quarters. Understandably, 
wherever the Jewish population grew rapidly and its quarter 
could not enlarge its area, the real estate owned by a family 
was often subdivided into small parcels by the numerous prog- 
eny. In the Laurenz parish of Cologne a Jewish couple sold in 
1322 a one-eighth and one-96" portion of “a large house” in 
which two other coreligionists owned another quarter and 
one-16" part. Thirteen years later another Jewish couple ac- 
quired a share of one-third and one-60' minus one-700" of a 
house from a Christian neighbor. For the most part, however, 
in Europe north of the Alps and the Loire Jews were rarely al- 
lowed to live long enough to create many such subdivisions 
over several generations. 

In Europe, too, Jewish industrial occupations were far 
more significant. In this area early Jewish immigrants from the 
Middle East and North Africa, often in possession of an ad- 
vanced technology, could perform many pioneering services. 
In 1147 Roger 11 of Naples attacked Byzantine Thebes, a major 
center of the silk industry, and evacuated “all” Jews to southern 
Italy, where they helped establish a flourishing silk industry. 
Another trade in which Jews played a considerable role since 
ancient times was that of dyeing. When Benjamin of Tudela 
arrived in Brindisi he found there ten Jewish dyers. A partic- 
ular “Jewish” dye existed in the Neapolitan kingdom. Weav- 
ing, too, had long been a prominent Jewish craft. It was partly 
stimulated by the biblical prohibition on *shaatnez (mixing 
wool and linen) which, carried down through the ages, be- 
came an important factor in preserving Jewish tailoring and 
other branches of the clothing industry in many lands. An- 
other religiously stimulated industrial craft was that of slaugh- 
tering animals according to the Jewish ritual. Even where, as 
in most German areas, the Christian guilds tried to suppress 
Jewish competition, they had to make some exceptions in fa- 
vor of Jewish butchers and tailors who were permitted to pro- 
duce such ritually restricted goods for the Jewish customers. 
Many Jewish crafts were stimulated by Jewish pawnbroking. 
Since most pledges consisted of articles of clothing, furniture, 
or jewelry which, upon the debtor’s default, became the prop- 
erty of the pawnbroker, it was natural for him to try to refur- 
bish the pawns for sale to the public at a higher price. 

In fact, many restrictive ordinances inspired by Chris- 
tian merchants made a special allowance for Jewish trade in 
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used articles (see *Secondhand Goods). For instance, in Rome 
during the Counter-Reformation Jews performed a major 
service by acquiring secondhand clothing from the luxury- 
loving high clergy and nobility for resale to the masses of the 
population. Indirectly, such business furnished employment 
also to tailors, dyers, and other craftsmen. 

Beyond these specially Jewish areas there were also Jew- 
ish craftsmen in almost all domains of industry, although spe- 
cialization here was far less developed than in the contempo- 
rary Islamic world. In Cologne, for example, where the guilds 
succeeded in ultimately barring Jews from almost all industrial 
occupations, they still allowed them to become glaziers, prob- 
ably because no other qualified personnel was available. This 
exception was reminiscent of the Greek glassblowers in sev- 
enth-century France who claimed to be able to produce glass 
as well as the Jews did. The few extant Spanish occupational 
statistics are very enlightening indeed. For example, the 20 
Jewish families in the small town of Valdeolivas near Cuenca 
embraced, in 1388, six shoemakers, three tailors, one weaver, 
one smith, and one itinerant artisan. Some of the wealthiest of 
the 168 Jewish taxpayers in Talavera de la Reina shortly before 
the expulsion in 1492 consisted of 13 basketmakers and three 
goldsmiths. Jewish cobblers, tailors, blacksmiths, and harness 
makers also seem to have made a reasonable living there. True, 
in 1412-13 Castile and Aragon, in sharply anti-Jewish decrees, 
forbade Jews to serve as veterinarians, ironmongers, shoemak- 
ers, tailors, barbers, hosiers, butchers, furriers, rag pickers, or 
rag dealers for Christians. Yet the very man who inspired that 
legislation, Anti-Pope Benedict x111, himself employed a Jew- 
ish bookbinder, two Hebrew scribes, and even a Jewish seam- 
stress-laundress for his ecclesiastical vestments. A Roman list 
of 1527 recorded the presence of 1,738 Jews in a population of 
55,035 in the city. The more than 80 Jewish families whose oc- 
cupations were recorded included about 40 Jewish tailors and 
a substantial number of other craftsmen. Twelve years earlier 
Cardinal Giulio de’ Medici had urged his cousin Lorenzo to 
attract some of the Jewish manufacturers of saltpeter from 
Rome to Florence or Pisa, since “such opportunities do not 
occur every day.” Although similar detailed data are not read- 
ily available elsewhere, it appears that wherever Jews lived in 
larger numbers their majority derived a livelihood from one 
or another craft. 

In some Spanish cities there were enough Jewish crafts- 
men to form independent guilds. The statutes of the Jewish 
cobblers’ guild in *Saragossa, approved by Pedro rv in 1336, 
offer mute testimony to the continuity of Jewish craftsman- 
ship from the ancient associations of Jewish master artisans. 
When the Spanish decree of expulsion was extended to Sicily 
on June 18, 1492, the Christian leaders of Palermo and other 
cities protested that “in this realm almost all the artisans are 
Jews. If all of them will suddenly depart there will be a short- 
age of many commodities, for the Christians are accustomed 
to receive from them many mechanical objects, particularly 
iron works needed both for the shoeing of animals and for 
cultivating the soil; also the necessary supplies for ships, gal- 
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leys, and other maritime vessels.” In the north, of course, there 
was no opportunity for Jews to organize guilds of their own, 
whereas the Christian guilds in their constant drive for mo- 
nopolistic control of their trades and political power in their 
municipalities not only sought to suppress Jewish competition 
but, if possible, to get rid of the Jews completely. 

At the same time Jewish commercial activities played an 
ever-increasing role in Western Europe. There are relatively 
few records of Jewish *peddlers. Apart from the insecurity 
of roads in most European countries, aggravated by the hos- 
tility toward Jews on the part of many peasants and towns- 
folk - even hostile legislators often freed Jews from wearing 
their badges on journeys for this reason — the majority of the 
villeins had little cash available to purchase goods from itiner- 
ant merchants. Most of their needs were provided for by their 
own agricultural production and the home work of their wives 
and daughters in spinning, weaving, and tailoring. With the 
growth of the urban centers, Jewish shopkeepers increased in 
number wherever Jews were tolerated at all. Of course, there 
was a constant struggle with the growing burghers’ class which 
wanted to monopolize whatever trade was available locally or 
regionally. In many cities these commercial rivals sooner or 
later succeeded in ousting Jews completely and even in obtain- 
ing from the royal power, whose self-interest dictated protec- 
tion of Jewish tradesmen, special privileges de non tolerandis 
Judaeis. In England, for instance, where Henry 111’s exorbitant 
fiscal exploitation depended on the presence of a prosperous 
Jewry, there was a wave of such enactments in favor of many 
cities in the 1230s and 1240s. In many continental localities the 
law restricted Jewish shopkeeping to the Jewish quarter and 
often forced the Jewish merchants to abstain from displaying 
their wares on Sundays and Christian holidays - a major bur- 
den indeed for observant Jewish shopkeepers who kept their 
stores closed on the Sabbath and Jewish festivals. Neverthe- 
less economic necessity forced Jews to use all means at their 
disposal to earn a living from merchandising. 

Jewish international trade, which in the Carolingian age 
had been a major incentive for Christian regimes to invite Jew- 
ish settlers, later suffered greatly from the competition of the 
Italian merchant republics, the prevalence of Mediterranean 
piracy, highway robbery on land routes, discriminatory tolls 
at the multitude of feudal boundaries, and special Jewish taxa- 
tion. Nevertheless, many rulers still tried to maintain freedom 
of movement and trading for their Jewish “serfs.” The major 
imperial privileges for German Jewry often repeated, with 
minor variations, the provision in the 1090 privilege for the 
Jews of Speyer given by Emperor Henry tv: that they “should 
have the freedom to trade their goods in just exchange with 
any persons, and that they may freely and peacefully travel 
within the confines of Our kingdom, exercise their commerce 
and trade, buy and sell, and no one shall exact from them any 
toll or impost, public or private” (Aronius, Regesten, 71ff., no. 
170, etc.). Similar sweeping provisions were enacted by John of 
England in 1201 and other monarchs (J.M. Rigg, Select Pleas, 
2). If in practice Jews often suffered from attacks and despo- 
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liation by local barons and arbitrary officials, this was the ef- 
fect of the poorly organized governmental systems in most 
European countries rather than of the rulers’ intent. In this 
respect Jews had plenty of fellow sufferers among their gen- 
tile competitors. 

International fairs in particular (see *Markets and Fairs) 
offered many opportunities for Jewish traders to profitably 
exchange goods with other merchants, Jewish and non-Jew- 
ish. Even in the less hospitable northern lands they played a 
considerable role in the famous Champagne fairs and those 
of Cologne. When in the last three medieval centuries most of 
these fairs lost their international character and catered more 
to regional needs, Jews still appeared as welcome visitors even 
in areas from which they were generally barred. They enjoyed 
the special protective devices developed by many communi- 
ties seeking to attract foreign trade without discriminating 
among the visitors according to their faith or country of ori- 
gin. One important concession generally granted at fairs was 
the suspension of the group responsibility of merchants of 
the same origin for each other’s misdeeds or insolvency. Such 
mutual responsibility affected non-Jewish burghers as well as 
Jews, but the process of generalization in blaming all Jews for 
the misconduct of any coreligionist was generally much more 
prevalent. Even in Mediterranean commerce, where group re- 
sponsibility was less strongly stressed, Pedro 111 of Aragon felt 
obliged to intervene in 1280 on behalf of many Jewish Levant 
traders, when one of their coreligionists, Isaac Cap of Barce- 
lona, had been accused of unethical business dealings in the 
Middle East. The main argument advanced by the king in his 
epistle addressed to the Templars and Hospitalers in Jeru- 
salem, the consuls of Pisa and Venice, and the representative 
of the king of Cyprus was not that other Jews should not be 
held responsible for Cap’s actions, but that Cap had long since 
left Aragon. It so happened that in time Cap was able to return 
to Barcelona, settle his debts, and again become an honored 
member of his community. 

Another major concession to Jewish traders was the ac- 
ceptance by many regimes of the prevailing Jewish practice in 
respect to the so-called law of concealment. In the talmudic 
age the rabbis had already come to the conclusion that a mer- 
chant who had unwittingly acquired some stolen object was 
not to suffer complete loss in returning that object to its legiti- 
mate owner. They provided, “for the benefit of the market,” that 
if the acquisition was proved to have been made in good faith, 
the owner had to compensate the merchant to the full amount 
of his investment. The more primitive Teuton laws, which 
dominated many European legislative systems, had made no 
such provisions in favor of the bona fide merchant. Jews, es- 
pecially in areas where they were largely restricted to dealing 
in secondhand merchandise or lending on used pledges, could 
not carefully investigate the title of each seller or borrower. At 
times fraudulent borrowers might actually scheme to offer, 
through impecunious intermediaries, pledges for loans and 
subsequently as owners reclaim these objects without paying 
their debts. There were antecedents for such protection of le- 
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gitimate merchants in other laws. Yet Jewish traders were in 
the vanguard of those clamoring for redress. Ultimately, this 
provision, which German antisemites often denounced as a 
Hehlerecht (privilege for “fences”), became a widely accepted 
principle in most modern mercantile laws. 

Despite these and other legal safeguards, the general in- 
security of Jewish life affected the Jewish merchants as well. A 
remarkable illustration is offered by the business ledgers kept 
during the years 1300-18 by the important mercantile firm 
of Héliot (Elijah) of Vesoul in Franche-Comté. These extant 
ledgers reveal both the firm's effective method of bookkeep- 
ing and its far-flung business interests. Principally a banking 
establishment endowed with vast resources, it also bought 
and sold merchandise of all kinds either through commenda 
agreements with Christian or Jewish traders, or by direct ship- 
ment of its own. It dealt in cloth, linen, and wine produced in 
its own vineyards. Héliot also served as a tax collector for the 
government. Characteristically, the ledgers also include entries 
relating to horses and carriages used by members of the firm 
for business travel as far as Germany and Flanders. Héliot was 
also very precise in delivering the ecclesiastical tithes to the 
churches, notwithstanding scruples he may have had in thus 
contributing to the upkeep of non-Jewish religious institu- 
tions. His career was cut short, however, when in 1322 Philip 
the Tall extended his decree of expulsion of the Jews from 
France to Burgundy as well. Two years later Héliot’s house was 
given away to a lady-in-waiting of the queen. 

In spite of all these difficulties Jewish commerce, partic- 
ularly in the more friendly Mediterranean lands, frequently 
flourished and became another mainstay of the Jewish econ- 
omy. In the 12'' century a German rabbi, Eliezer b. Nathan, 
could assert that “nowadays we are living on commerce only” 
(Sefer Even ha-Ezer (Prague, 1610), 53d no. 295). 

Commerce included money trade in its various ramifi- 
cations, particularly moneylending. Because of their general 
insecurity and frequently enforced mobility, Jews under Chris- 
tendom were not good risks for deposits. Unlike the Jews un- 
der Islam, they could not compete with the stability of deposits 
in churches or such major banks as the Banco di San Gior- 
gio in 12*-century Genoa. Their rabbis, therefore, fell back 
on the talmudic regulation that treasures should be buried in 
the soil, which was not always feasible in the crowded Jewish 
quarters. Burying them out of town subjected the owner to 
the risk of some stranger accidentally discovering the place 
of burial and appropriating the treasure trove. Moreover, 
even accumulations of savings by Jewish communal bod- 
ies were subject to seizure by unfriendly rulers. In 1336 King 
John of Bohemia not only confiscated the communal “trea- 
sure trove” kept in the old synagogue of Prague but also fined 
the Bohemian elders for concealing its presence from him. 
Minting could occasionally help support a Jewish individual, 
especially in backward areas. But generally the manufacture 
of coins was a governmental enterprise, even if exercised by 
some local baron or city council (there were, indeed, many 
kinds of coins and even scrip circulated by such local rulers). 
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On the other hand, coin clipping, whether for the purpose of 
reminting or for that of using the gold or silver in the fabrica- 
tion of some industrial objects, was considered a major crime 
if indulged in by private individuals, although it was accepted 
as a perfectly legitimate performance on the part of govern- 
ments. One such accusation of coin clipping, real or alleged, 
supposedly resulted in 1278-79 in the execution of 293 English 
Jews and was partially responsible for the decree of expulsion 
of 1290 (H.G. Richardson, English Jewry, 218 ff.). Finally, not- 
withstanding the great variety of coins in circulation, money 
changing likewise seems to have been only a minor sideline 
of Jewish banking, if we are to judge from the paucity of ref- 
erences thereto in the extant sources. 

Moneylending, however, increasingly became the life- 
blood of the Jewish economy at large. It was abetted by the 
increasing Christian prohibition on usury which was broadly 
defined by Richard, son of Nigel, as “receiving, like the Jews, 
more than we have lent of the same substance by virtue of a 
contract” (Dialogus de Scaccario, trans. by C. Johnson, 99f.). 
It was an uphill struggle for the Church because, down to the 
126 century, the clergy themselves often indulged in mon- 
eylending on interest, a practice surreptitiously pursued by 
some priests even later. Jews also encountered stiff compe- 
tition from Lombards and Cahorsins, often styled the papal 
usurers for their major services in transferring ecclesiasti- 
cal dues to Rome. However, Jews had the advantage of being 
able openly to engage in this legally obnoxious business; as a 
matter of fact they did it as a rule with considerable govern- 
mental support. 

In fact, kings considered Jewish gains via moneylending 
as an increase of their own resources. This was basically the 
meaning of “belong to the imperial chamber,’ a stereotype 
phrase referring to Jews found in many imperial privileges in 
German, implying that the Jews were the “king’s treasure,’ as 
they were designated in Spanish decrees. When in 1253 Elias 
of Chippenham left England and took along his own bonds, 
Henry 111 prosecuted him because he had “thievishly carried 
off Our proper chattels.” This nexus did not escape the atten- 
tion of hostile observers who often blamed the princes for 
the excesses of their Jewish usurers. In his letter of 1208 to the 
count of Nevers the powerful Pope Innocent 111 complained 
that while certain princes “themselves are ashamed to exact 
usury, they receive Jews into their hamlets [villis] and towns 
and appoint them their agents for the collection of usury” (S. 
Grayzel, The Church and the Jews in the 13" Century, 126f.). Al- 
though in a special pamphlet De regimine judaeorum Thomas 
Aquinas tried to appease the conscience of Princess Aleyde (or 
Margaret) of Brabant for deriving benefits from Jewish taxa- 
tion largely originating from usurious income, one of his most 
distinguished commentators, Cardinal Tommaso Vio Cajetan, 
sweepingly declared that “the gain accruing to a prince from 
a usurer’s revenue makes him an accessory to the crime.” The 
better to control Jewish revenues, the English administration 
introduced in 1194 the system of public chests (*archae) into 
which all bonds had to be deposited, supposedly to avoid con- 
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troversies between lenders and debtors. Philip 11 in France 
tried in 1206 and 1218 to emulate the English example, as did 
Alfonso rv of Aragon in 1333, and in a somewhat different 
way Alfonso x1 of Castile in 13.48. But outside of England this 
system broke down, apparently because neither lenders nor 
debtors wished to comply. In any case, the Protestant clergy 
of Hesse was not wrong when, in its memorandum of 1538 
to the landgrave, it compared the role of Jewish moneylend- 
ing with that of a sponge, used by the rulers to suck up the 
wealth of the population via usury ultimately to be squeezed 
dry by the treasury. 

Despite all opposition, Jewish moneylending was an im- 
perative necessity in many areas. Because of the prevailing 
high rates of interest it also was a lucrative business. Emperor 
Frederick 11’s Sicilian constitution of Melfi of 1231 restricting 
the permissible interest rate to 10% remained a dead letter even 
in his own kingdom. Somewhat more effective were the max- 
imum rates of 20% set by certain Aragonese kings and Ital- 
ian republics. But for the most part the accepted rates ranged 
between 33% and 43%%, although sometimes they went up 
to double and treble those percentages, or more. Upon their 
readmission to France in 1359-60, Jews were specifically al- 
lowed to charge up to 86%4%. Even some Silesian princes are 
recorded to have paid 54% to their Jewish moneylenders. In 
the case of the innumerable small loans by petty pawnbro- 
kers, these high rates were justified by the lenders’ overhead 
in receiving weekly interest payments, slow amortization, and 
much bookkeeping. But the Lombards who, for the most part, 
dealt in large credit transactions nevertheless likewise charged 
what the trade could bear. 

So long as the economy was on the upswing the resent- 
ment against these high rates of interest was moderate. But 
when the European economy entered a period of decelera- 
tion in the late 13" century, further aggravated by recurrent 
famines and pestilences, such exorbitant charges, though ec- 
onomically doubly justified because of the increased risks, 
created widespread hostility. They were an important factor 
in the growing intolerance aimed at the English, French, and 
German Jews. Of course, expelling the Jews from the country, 
as England did in 1290 and France in 1306, merely meant re- 
placing one set of moneylenders by another. Christian credi- 
tors, as a rule, charged even higher rates, partly to compensate 
for the increased opprobrium and sinfulness connected with 
their trade. As a result, Philip rv’s successor, Louis x, in 1315 
revoked the decree of expulsion and called the Jews back to 
the country as he claimed, in response to “the clamor of the 
people. Yet when the Jews returned under the royal pledge 
that they would be tolerated for at least 12 years, the popu- 
lar outcry became so vehement that Philip the Tall broke his 
predecessor’s promise and banished the Jews again in 1322. 
At the same time in neighboring Italy, where the grandeur 
of the Florentine and Genoese bankers was on the decline, 
Jews began to be invited by various republics to settle in their 
midst and to provide credit “to the needy population.” These 
condottas, resembling formal treaties between the govern- 
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ments and groups of Jewish bankers, extended to the latter a 
variety of privileges for specified periods of time, subject to 
renewals. The city of Reggio (Emilia) went so far as to guar- 
antee to the incoming Jewish bankers that, if they ever were 
to sustain losses from a popular riot, the city would fully in- 
demnify them. This significant chapter in Jewish economic 
history, however, began drawing to a close in the latter part of 
the 15" century on account of the emergence of the new, rival- 
ing institution of monti di pieta. These charitable loan banks 
were supposed to extend credit to the poor without any inter- 
est and thus make Jews wholly expendable. In itself this was a 
laudable idea and spread quickly into countries such as France 
from which Jews had long disappeared. At times the monti 
were supported by Jewish bankers themselves (for instance, 
by Isaac b. Jehiel of Pisa). But most of them assumed from the 
outset a strongly antisemitic character. They were propagated 
by outspoken anti-Jewish agitators and rabble rousers, espe- 
cially *Bernardino da Feltre. Only in Venice, which refused 
admission to Da Feltre, did the Serenissima reach a compro- 
mise with the Jews by persuading them to establish the so- 
called banchi del ghetto which, financed entirely by Jews, were 
to serve an exclusively Christian clientele at nominal rates of 
interest. These institutions lasted until the emancipation era 
when, upon the entry of the French army into Venice in 1797, 
the Jewish community voluntarily transferred the assets of its 
five banks to the new republic. 

Connected in many ways with banking was Jewish public 
service. As under Islam, the Christian rulers could not scru- 
pulously adhere to the demands of their religious leaders to 
keep “infidels” out of any public office lest they exercise do- 
minion over the faithful. Governments often had to rely on 
the religious minorities to provide fiscal experts whose spe- 
cific experiences as taxpayers as well as businessmen could be 
put to good use by the treasuries for tax collection and nec- 
essary cash advances. In his petition to Alfonso 1v of Aragon 
(before 1335), requesting the king’s assistance in the collec- 
tion of loans from Hospitalers, the Navarrese Jewish banker, 
Ezmel b. Juceph de Ablitas, boasted that Alfonso “had never 
received so great a service from either a Christian or a Jew as 
you have received from me at a single stroke” (M. Kayserling, 
“Das Handelshaus Ezmal in Tudela,’ in: Jahrbuch fuer Israel- 
iten, 1860, 40-44). 

Most widespread was the Jewish contribution to tax 
farming. The medieval regimes, as a rule, aided by only small, 
inefficient, and unreliable bureaucracies, often preferred to 
delegate tax collection to private entrepreneurs who, for a 
specified lump sum they paid the treasury, were prepared to 
exact the payments due from the taxpayers. Of course, the 
risks of undercollection were, as a rule, more than made up by 
considerable surpluses obtained, if need be, by ruthless meth- 
ods. So indispensable were the Spanish Jewish tax farmers that 
the Catholic Monarchs signed such four-year contracts with 
Jewish entrepreneurs as late as 1491, only a year before the ex- 
pulsion. Among their most prominent collectors was Abra- 
ham Seneor, officially the “rabbi of the court” or chief rabbi 
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of Castilian Jewry, and Don Isaac b. Judah *Abrabanel. In the 
early days of the Christian reconquest, the services of able Jew- 
ish financiers and administrators were even more indispens- 
able. Members of the Cavalleria and Ravaya families were par- 
ticularly prominent in 13"*-century Aragon. For one example, 
Judah b. Labi de la Cavalleria served from 1257 on as bailiff of 
Saragossa, from 1260 on as chief treasurer to whom all royal 
bailiffs had to submit regular accounts, and finally in 1275 also 
as governor of Valencia. Jews were also active in diplomatic 
service, for which their familiarity with various lands and 
languages made them especially qualified. In vain did Pope 
Honorius 11 address a circular letter to the kings of Aragon, 
Castile, Navarre, and Portugal, warning them against dispatch- 
ing to Muslim courts Jewish envoys who were likely to reveal 
state secrets to the Muslim enemies, since “you cannot expect 
faithfulness from infidels.’ Yet his successor, Gregory Ix, gen- 
erally even more insistent on the observance of all canonical 
provisions, conceded in 1231 and 1239 that the Portuguese and 
Hungarian monarchs had no workable alternative. 

In other countries Jews exerted political influence more 
indirectly. Even in some antagonistic German principalities of 
the 14 and 15'* centuries some Jews were called upon to pro- 
vide the necessary funds for raising mercenary forces as well 
as to supply them with food, clothing, and other necessities. 
Such a combination of large-scale financing and contracting 
was performed, for example, by a Jewish banker, Jacob Dan- 
iels, and his son Michael for the archbishop-elector Baldwin of 
Trier in 1336-45. This adumbration of the future role of *Court 
Jews in helping build up the modern German principality 
was cut short, however, by the recurrent waves of intolerance 
which swept Germany in the last medieval centuries and re- 
sulted in the expulsion of the Jews from most German areas. 


Economic Doctrines 

Notwithstanding these constant changes in the Jewish eco- 
nomic structure and the vital role played by the Jewish eco- 
nomic contributions for the general society, no ancient or 
medieval Jewish scholar devoted himself to the detailed in- 
terpretation of these economic facts and trends. No Jew wrote 
economic tracts even of the rather primitive kind current in 
Hellenistic and early Muslim letters. All Jewish rationales must 
therefore be deduced indirectly from the legal teachings. Even 
Maimonides who, in his classification of sciences, recognized 
the existence of a branch of science styled domestic economy, 
or rather the “government of the household” (a literal trans- 
lation of the Greek oikonomia), did not feel prompted to 
produce a special monograph on the general or Jewish eco- 
nomic life. Speaking more broadly of political science which 
included that branch of learning, he declared: “On all these 
matters philosophers have written books which have been 
translated into Arabic, and perhaps those that have not been 
translated are even more numerous. But nowadays we no lon- 
ger require all this, namely the statutes and laws, since man’s 
conduct is [determined] by the divine regulations” (Treatise 
on Logic [Millot ha-Higgayon], Arabic text, with Hebrew and 
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English translations, by Israel Efros, 1937, 18f.). In consonance 
with this conception, the great codifier devoted the last three 
sections of his Mishneh Torah to economic matters regulated 
by civil law. He also often referred to economic aspects in the 
other 11 books, following therein the example of both Bible 
and Talmud. None of these normative sources, however, which 
always emphasized what ought to be rather than what is or 
was, can satisfactorily fill the lacuna created by the absence of 
dispassionate analytical, theoretical, and historical economic 
studies. From the outset we must, therefore, take account of 
the idealistic slant of our entire documentation. The empha- 
sis upon ethics and psychology far outweighs that of realistic 
conceptualism. Only indirectly, through the use of the extant 
subsidiary factual source material, can we balance that nor- 
mative slant by some realistic considerations. 

Typical of such idealistic approaches is the biblical legis- 
lation. For example, the commandment of a year of fallowness 
may have resulted from the practical observation that land 
under constant cultivation was bound to deteriorate and to 
yield progressively less produce. Similar experiences led other 
agricultural systems to adopt the rotation of crops and other 
methods. But there is no hint to such a realistic objective in 
the biblical rationales. The old Book of the Covenant justifies 
the commandment by stating that in this way “the poor of 
the people may eat” (Ex. 23:11). The more religiously oriented 
Book of Leviticus, on the other hand, lays primary stress on 
the land keeping “a Sabbath unto the Lord” (25:2) so that it 
provide “solemn’” rest for servants, foreign settlers, and even 
cattle. Similarly, the Jubilee Year was conceived as a measure 
of restoring the landed property to the original clan, envis- 
aging a more or less static agricultural economy, at variance 
with the constantly changing realities of the then increasingly 
dominant urban group. No less idealistic were the provisions 
for the poor, particularly widows and orphans. We also recall 
the extremely liberal demand that, upon manumitting his 
Hebrew slave, the master should also provide him with some 
necessaries for a fresh start in life. 

That these and other idealistic postulates did not repre- 
sent the living practice in ancient Israel we learn from the re- 
verberating prophetic denunciations of the oppression of the 
poor by the rich and other social disorders. But here again we 
deal with even more extravagant idealistic expectations than 
had been expressed by the lawgivers. In the main, the Bible 
reflects in part the “nomadic ideals” carried down from the 
patriarchal age and in part the outlook of the subsequently 
predominant agricultural population. But the landowning 
aristocracy, as well as the priesthood and royal bureaucracy 
often residing in Jerusalem and Samaria, and the impact of 
foreign relations, especially wars, shaped the actual affairs of 
the people to a much larger extent than normative provisions 
or prophetic denunciations, although the latter's long-range 
effects far transcended in historic importance the immedi- 
ate realities. 

Even the far more realistic legal compilations of the 
Mishnah, the Talmud, and other rabbinic letters are still in the 
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main ethically and psychologically oriented. This remains true 
for most periods of Jewish history until the emancipation era. 
Certain economic factors are simply taken for granted. Not 
even Maimonides, who tried to find rationales for many bib- 
lical rituals, considered it necessary to offer any justification 
for such a fundamental economic fact as private versus pub- 
lic ownership. There only was common agreement that good 
fortune is bestowed upon man by God’s inscrutable will, while 
poverty is to be borne with patience and submission to fate. 
Asceticism never became a major trend in Jewish socioreli- 
gious life, although certain groups and individuals practiced it 
as a matter of supererogation. Similarly, the postulates of com- 
munal ownership raised by the *Rechabites in the days of Jer- 
emiah and the *Essenes toward the end of the Second Temple 
period were only part of their rejection of alleged departures 
from the purity of the old law. But they remained rather inef- 
fectual fringe movements. 

At the same time the “normative” Judaism of the major- 
ity subjected private ownership to severe limitations because 
of ethical requirements. From the restatement by Maimonides 
of talmudic law, as modified by the subsequent rabbinic litera- 
ture, the following categories of property clearly emerge: “(1) 
public property belonging to no one and accessible to every- 
body for free use, e.g., deserts; (2) public property belonging 
to a corporate group, but open to general use, e.g., highways; 
(3) potentially private property belonging to no one, but avail- 
able for free appropriation, namely all relinquished and some 
lost objects; 4) private grounds belonging to the ownerless es- 
tate of a deceased proselyte, equally open to free appropria- 
tion; (5) private grounds not yet taken over by a Jew from a 
gentile, open to appropriation against compensation; (6) pri- 
vate grounds in a walled city, open to everybody’s use but not 
to appropriation.” To these must be added the “sacred prop- 
erty” (*hekdesh) of the Temple of Jerusalem, which, however, 
did not apply to the later synagogues; objects placed outside 
ordinary use or sale by ritualistic law; as well as the theoreti- 
cal claim of every Jew in the world to the possession of four 
ells of land in Palestine. Based on the assumption that forc- 
ible deprivation of land never eliminates the rights of the real 
owner, the latter legal fiction was of practical significance only 
in connection with certain technical restrictions on the for- 
mal transfer of property. 

With all their emphasis on private ownership the rabbis 
recognized its limitations necessary for the common good. 
To begin with, they did not acknowledge the riparian rights 
of owners, but considered four ells along all shores as belong- 
ing to the community at large. They also accepted the right 
of expropriation for purposes of roadbuilding, the erection 
of city walls, and other necessary public works. A city also 
had a right to banish certain odiferous trades, such as that 
of tanning, outside its walls. Even individuals trying to sell 
land had to respect the neighbors’ right of preemption at the 
price offered by strangers. In general, referring to an old tra- 
dition going back to the agricultural economics of Palestine 
and Babylonia, Jewish leaders placed land outside the range 
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of ordinary commodities. During the very era of semicapital- 
istic prosperity under Islam, they still believed in the stabil- 
ity of land ownership as against the fluctuations in the value 
of any other property. Going beyond the advice of talmudic 
sages that prudent men should invest one-third of their funds 
in land, one-third in commerce, and keep one-third in ready 
cash, Maimonides, perhaps inspired by the severe business 
losses sustained by his own family on account of his brother 
David's shipwreck on a voyage to India, counseled his read- 
ers not to sell a field and purchase a house, or to sell a house 
and acquire a movable object. They should rather generously 
“aim to acquire wealth by converting the transitory into the 
permanent.” The rabbis also greatly stressed the responsibility 
of relatives for one another, not only in such dire emergencies 
as the redemption of captives but they also generally taught 
that “a relative may prove to be extremely wicked, but he nev- 
ertheless ought to be treated with due compassion.” 

Other ethical and psychological criteria were employed 
in the rabbinic approximation of the doctrine of the just price, 
later extensively debated by the medieval Christian scholastics. 
No one questioned the community’s right to supervise weights 
and measures. Any deficiency, if purely accidental, called for 
restitution, but if it was premeditated it was to be punished 
severely. Maimonides waxed rhetorical on this subject: “The 
punishment for [incorrect] measures is more drastic than 
the sanction on incest, because the latter is an offense against 
God, while the former affects a fellow man. He who denies the 
law concerning measures is like one who denies the Exodus 
from Egypt which was the beginning of this commandment” 
(Yad, Genevah 7:1-3, 12; 8:1, 20 with reference to BB 89b). The 
community also had the right as well as the duty to set maxi- 
mum prices whenever conditions demanded it. Of course, 
under the general rabbinic doctrine of dina de-malkhuta dina 
(“the law of the kingdom is law”) all market regulations by 
the state, including the maximum prices set by it, were to be 
respected by the Jews too, except when they specifically con- 
flicted with the divinely revealed Torah. Conversely, in many 
areas (for instance in Majorca in 1344) the government spe- 
cifically forbade the local market supervisors to interfere in 
any business dealings in the Jewish quarter. In any case, with 
their inveterate conservatism the rabbis were reluctant to ac- 
cept the law of supply and demand as the determining factor 
in controlling prices. 

A convenient psychological expedient was found in the 
theory of “misrepresentation” (*onaah). To prevent over- 
charges by sellers and, to a lesser extent, the taking of exces- 
sive advantage of an existing “buyers’ market,’ the ancient 
sages had already established the principle that if the price 
paid for an object exceeded or was below its market value by 
one-sixth, the sale could be nullified by the injured party. This 
rabbinic doctrine of “misrepresentation,” which seems to have 
inspired some related teachings of the Church Fathers and, 
through them, the Code of Justinian, could prove to be a se- 
rious obstacle under the freer economy of medieval Islam or 
modern Europe. An escape clause was opened by the rabbis, 
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however, through their emphasis on psychology. They taught 
that if a seller openly declared to the purchaser that he had 
overcharged him by so and so much and the purchaser ac- 
cepted the deal, there was no redress. Also by removing such 
important areas as land, slaves, and commercial deeds - the 
latter particularly important in transferring properties from 
one individual to another - from the operation of this prin- 
ciple, the economic realities could reassert themselves with- 
out formally altering the law. The same exception facilitated 
barter trade. A man could trade, for example, a needle for a 
coat of mail if, for some psychological reason, he preferred the 
needle. This was particularly true in the case of jewelry where 
emotional preferences might well have outweighed purely 
market considerations. 

Among the transactions also not subject to the law of 
“misrepresentation” was free labor. Although the economic 
importance of hired workers was much greater than that of 
slaves, there was no comprehensive labor legislation in rab- 
binic law (see *Labor Law). Generally, the leaders preferred the 
employment of Jewish workers as a matter of ethnoreligious 
policy. Typical of the rabbinic attitude was Maimonides’ con- 
tention that “he who increases the number of his slaves from 
day to day increases sin and iniquity in the world, whereas 
the man who employs poor Jews in his household increases 
merits and religious deeds” (Yad, Mattenot Aniyyim 10:17). 
This doctrine implied a general right to work for Jewish la- 
borers, just as it conversely stressed everybody's duty to work 
in order to make a living. “Skin a carcass on the streets [the 
lowest type of labor], rather than be dependent on other peo- 
ple” was an old rabbinic watchword. Because of the primarily 
psychological interpretations, an employer could overtly ar- 
range with a free laborer to do work which he could not im- 
pose upon a slave, since this was but a voluntary agreement 
on both sides. Similarly, the ancient protective regulation in 
the Bible that the payment of a daily worker’s wages must not 
be delayed overnight could be modified by mutual agreement 
if a labor contract extended over a longer period. On his part, 
the employee was obliged to do an honest piece of work and 
not waste any time. Following ancient precedents, however, 
the rabbis allowed agricultural workers to partake of some of 
the grapes or grain on which they were working, though not 
of the fruit from orchards or vegetables from truck gardens. 
There also were many specific regulations concerning differ- 
ent categories of labor, such as shepherds. Each category had 
its own regulations, largely derived from age-old customs pre- 
vailing in particular localities. 

The most difficult problem confronting the Jewish lead- 
ers was that of moneylending on interest. From biblical times 
there existed the outright prohibition, “Unto thy brother 
thou shalt not lend upon interest” (Deut. 23:21). Once again 
the approach of the ancient and medieval interpreters to that 
passage was based on ethics and psychology rather than 
economics. We are told in the same verse that “unto a for- 
eigner [or stranger] thou mayest lend upon interest,” but it did 
not occur to any of these interpreters to look for an economic 
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rationale for this distinction. Under the conditions of ancient 
Palestine, lending money to a fellow Israelite usually meant 
extending credit to a needy farmer or craftsman for whom 
the return of the original amount plus the prevailing high 
interest was an extreme hardship. At the same time the for- 
eigner, that is, the Phoenician-Canaanite merchant, as a rule 
borrowed money to invest it in his business for profit. Such 
a productive form of credit fully justified the original lender 
to participate in some form or other in the profits derived by 
the borrower. 

Instead, the interpretation was always purely moralis- 
tic, namely a demand that lending to a fellow Jew had to be 
purely charitable, while extending credit to a non-Jew could 
be a businesslike proposition. Without going to the extreme 
of St. Ambrose who considered lending to a stranger a legiti- 
mate hostile act against an enemy (ubi ius belli ibi ius usurae), 
nor sharing the equally extreme view of some Jewish jurists 
who considered the biblical phrase, la-nokhri tashikh a com- 
mandment: “thou shalt,” rather than “thou mayest, lend on 
interest to a stranger, most rabbis followed the talmudic rule 
that for segregationist reasons all but well informed scholars 
should abstain from moneylending to gentiles altogether. Yet 
they admitted that many Jews could not make a living any 
other way. Remarkably, not even the medieval Jewish Aristote- 
lian philosophers quoted, as did their Christian counterparts, 
Aristotle's doctrine of the essential sterility of money. What- 
ever the theoretical justification of this point of view was, it 
ran counter to the daily experience of most Jewish sages that 
money could, in fact, earn greater increments than did land 
or any other movable property. 

In their extremist ethico-psychological bent of mind 
the rabbis even outlawed such external forms of “usury” as 
nonmonetary gains. They taught, for example, that, unless 
the borrower used to do so before securing the loan, he was 
not entitled to greet the lender first or even to teach him the 
Torah. Echoing talmudic teachings Maimonides insisted that 
“jt is forbidden for a man to appear before, or even to pass 
by, his debtor at a time when he knows that the latter can- 
not pay. He may frighten him or shame him, even if he does 
not ask for repayment” (Yad, Malveh ve-Loveh 1:1-3). Need- 
less to say, only a few pietistic moneylenders could live up to 
these high expectations. On the other hand, economic reali- 
ties, particularly in countries like medieval England, France, 
northern Italy, and Germany, where banking became the very 
economic foundation of many Jewish communities, forced the 
Jews to make some theoretical concessions. In his apologetic 
tract, Milhemet Mitzvah of 1245, Meir b. Simon of Narbonne 
argued that “divine law prohibited usury, not interest... Not 
only the peasant must borrow money, but also the lords, and 
even the great king of France... The king would have lost many 
fortified places, if his faithful agent, a Jew of our city, had not 
secured for him money at a high price” (cited by Adolph Neu- 
bauer from a manuscript in Archives des missions scientifiques, 
3d ser., 16, 556). Addressing his own coreligionists, a German 
rabbi, Shalom b. Isaac Sekel, insisted that “the reason why the 
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Torah holds a higher place in Germany than in other coun- 
tries is that the Jews here charge interest to gentiles and need 
not engage in a [time-consuming] occupation. On this score 
they have time to study the Torah. He who does not study 
uses his profits to support the students of the Torah” (cited 
by Israel Isserlein’s disciple, Joseph b. Moses of Hoechstadt, 
in his halakhic collection, Leket Yosher, ed. by J. Freimann 
(1903-10), 1, 118f.). 

Like their Muslim and Christian colleagues, the rabbis 
had to legitimize many practices aimed at evading the pro- 
hibition of usury. The ingenuity of businessmen and jurists 
invented a variety of legal instruments which, formally not 
reflecting borrowings, nevertheless secured sizable profits 
for the capitalist advancing cash to a fellow Jew. Called in 
Europe the contractus trinus, contractus mohatrae (the pur- 
chase of rents, and the like), these instruments were also em- 
ployed by Jewish lenders with telling effect. It was also easy 
to circumvent the law by the purchase of bonds. Since deeds 
were generally exempted from the prohibition of usury and 
could be discounted below their nominal value, a lender could 
extend a profitable loan to a third party by using an interme- 
diary. Agents, too, were entitled to charge a commission for 
securing credit for any borrower. Most importantly, the vari- 
ous forms of the commenda contract, which enabled a lender 
to appear as a silent partner in the enterprise, opened the gate 
very widely for “legitimate” profits by the “investor.” The per- 
mission of that type of iska (“deal”) became quite universal 
and served as the major instrument for credit transactions 
among Jews. 

These examples of the rabbis’ economic teachings, which 
can readily be multiplied, must suffice here. They give an in- 
kling of the great power of halakhic exegesis which made 
it possible for scholars to read into the established texts of 
Bible and Talmud provisions, as well as limitations, to suit the 
changing needs of Jewish society. In this way the people's intel- 
lectual leaders were able to preserve a measure of continuity 
within a bewildering array of diverse customs and usages. At 
the same time ample room was left for individual opinions, 
which often sharply differed. Some interpretations were de- 
rived from the simple operation of juristic techniques which 
had an autonomous vitality of their own. However, in many 
cases the communal leaders, rabbinic and lay, often person- 
ally immersed in a variety of economic enterprises and thus 
acquiring much practical experience, consciously made inter- 
pretive alterations to reflect genuine social needs. Since the 
entire system of Jewish law operated through inductive rea- 
soning on the basis of cases rather than the deduction from 
juristic principles, as advanced by Roman jurists and their 
medieval disciples, the sages of various countries and gen- 
erations were able to maintain a certain unity of purpose and 
outlook among the different segments of the Jewish disper- 
sion. They thus lent the Jewish economic rationales the same 
kind of unity within diversity that permeated the entire Jew- 
ish socioreligious outlook on life. 

[Salo W. Baron] 
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Early Modern Period 

The variety of place, social condition, and economic develop- 
ment puts any review of the economic aspects of Jewish life 
since the end of the 15"* century beyond the reach of a simple 
unified framework. For this variety to be seen in a meaning- 
ful way, for an analysis of the leading features of the subject, 
there must be some preliminary, if crude, divisions of the sub- 
ject. Yet even a simple temporal division of the developments 
of almost 500 years is not free from difficulty. The pace and 
pattern of Western economic development differed markedly 
from country to country and from region to region, and as a 
matter of course the economic situation and activities of the 
Jews in those countries and regions differed widely also. The 
striking event, the momentous date, that might symbolize a 
qualitative change in Western economic structure is not to be 
found. If there is some basis for separating the early modern 
economic history of the Jews from the later modern develop- 
ments, it must be sought in other criteria: the basic structure 
and leading characteristics of the economy and the goals of 
the society. 

If we accept these criteria, it is not difficult to divide the 
whole period into two phases. During the first, economic 
development and economic policy were clearly and rigidly 
subordinated to noneconomic considerations of the society, 
and there was relatively little room for activity prompted by 
considerations of economic rationality as determined by the 
individuals concerned. In the second phase economic inter- 
ests were articulated more openly and clearly, and the idea of 
freedom of economic activity was accepted as leading to re- 
sults generally beneficial to the community as a whole. The 
transitional period between the two phases saw fundamental 
changes occurring throughout society: the legal and social 
framework had to be adjusted to the new demands, as sym- 
bolized by the substitution of the voluntary contract for tra- 
ditional, customary relationships or for relationships hitherto 
determined and regulated by the usage of special privileges 
and governmental orders. Equality before the law was estab- 
lished as a principle that overrode the predominant institu- 
tionally ingrained system of legal and social inequality. 

This transformation took place slowly and unevenly. 
Decades and even centuries apart in the various regions of 
Europe, the process nevertheless was continued and was ac- 
companied by major differences in the legal status, pattern of 
employment, and other characteristics of the various Jewish 
communities at each point in time. Thus, the study of the eco- 
nomic aspects of Jewish life over the 500 years is basically the 
study of the participation of the Jews in the process of eco- 
nomic change and of the impact of the changing conditions 
upon the economic and social structure of the Jews. Even 
within the first period, which for reasons of convenience and 
convention will be called the early modern one, the conditions 
of the Jews living in the economically advanced regions must 
be distinguished from conditions in the economically less de- 
veloped regions of Europe. Examples of the advanced regions 
are the city-states and major commercial centers of Italy and 
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the Low Countries; examples of less developed regions are the 
countries of Central and Eastern Europe. 

The discussion here of the early modern period will be 
confined almost exclusively to Europe because most Jews 
lived there (although Jews of course lived within the bound- 
aries of the Ottoman Empire, in the Middle East, and other 
areas). Although the variety and heterogeneity of the Euro- 
pean situation make generalization hazardous, much of what 
was done in one part of the continent to the Jews was more 
or less emulated in other parts, because of the cultural affini- 
ties within Christian Europe. 


SEPHARDIM AND ASHKENAZIM. The Jewish communities in 
Europe at the end of the 15"* century were not homogeneous in 
the cultural sense. The two mainstreams or dominant groups 
were the *Sephardim, originating from the Spanish-Portu- 
guese Jews, and the *Ashkenazim, originating from the French 
and German Jews. These two branches grew apart, especially 
from the time of the Crusades. By the end of the 15" and be- 
ginning of the 16" century, when the Sephardi Jews were 
finally expelled from the Iberian Peninsula, the two major 
“tribes” of European Jewry came into a much closer con- 
tact, one resulting not in integration of the two, but in toler- 
able coexistence and peripheral cross-cultural interchange. 
The intellectual impact of the Sephardim was noticeable 
primarily in one area, namely that of religious mysticism. 
In other areas the Ashkenazim excelled the Sephardim in 
the creative development of what could be termed Jewish 
culture. 

In the area of economic and social activity, the difference 
between the Sephardim and Ashkenazim was profound. The 
Sephardim were on the average much more affluent, skilled, 
and better educated (at least in the secular sense) than the 
Ashkenazim. In comparison the Ashkenazim were not only 
less prosperous but less culturally influenced by the gentile 
environment and less successful in any attempts at finding an 
intellectual symbiosis between their own and the surrounding 
culture. Therefore, the elements of the resource endowment 
of the Sephardi Jews made them the more attractive group 
of the two for settlement and employment in any European 
country. The Sephardi Jews were able to bring into the new ar- 
eas of their settlement highly developed skills and craftsman- 
ship in the areas of luxury consumption and were therefore 
highly valued by the influential consumers of such products 
and services, by the nobility, gentry, and patricians - the rul- 
ing classes of the contemporary societies. From available di- 
rect and circumstantial evidence it becomes clear that some 
of the Sephardi Jews were able to transfer portions of their 
capital out of Spain and Portugal, and thus their settlement 
in an area was accompanied by a capital import. It is interest- 
ing to note that in most cases, as far as the Christian coun- 
tries are concerned, the Sephardi Jews were attracted to and 
sought opportunities in the more economically advanced re- 
gions, areas with both developed trade and crafts and with a 
legal framework that did not hinder the economic activities 
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of a developed money economy. These were areas actively en- 
gaged in foreign commerce in which the knowledge of com- 
modity and money markets possessed by Sephardi Jewish 
merchants could be profitably utilized. An additional asset of 
some Sephardi Jews was their knowledge gained from fam- 
ily and former business connections in the Iberian Peninsula 
and the overseas empires of Spain and Portugal. The Jewish 
participation in trade with Spain, Portugal, and their colonies 
never ceased, contrary to the myth of a worldwide Jewish boy- 
cott of the Iberian Peninsula. 


ECONOMIC ENVIRONMENT. ‘Thus it could be roughly as- 
sumed that the “territory” of the Sephardim, at least during 
the 166 and 17' centuries, was the city-states and commer- 
cial centers of Europe, while the “territory” of the Ashkena- 
zim was the interior, the landmass or hinterland of Central 
and Eastern Europe. 

The economy of city-states like Genoa, Venice, and Du- 
brovnik (Ragusa), or of commercial centers like Antwerp, 
Amsterdam, and Hamburg, was based on international and 
interregional trade and the exploitation of politically depen- 
dent territories where trade was carried on or which were ad- 
ministered by corporate bodies either in the form of trading 
companies or governmental agencies acting on behalf of or- 
ganized mercantile interests. The main problem for the Jews, 
as for any group of outsiders, and even more so because of 
some peculiar restrictions or prejudices, was to gain entry 
into the organized institutions of economic activity, whether 
registered partnerships, trading companies, or later the com- 
modity and money exchanges. It was difficult, if not impos- 
sible, for the Jews as newcomers to operate outside the insti- 
tutional framework except in areas where their specialized 
skills or professions (such as medicine or science) would be 
recognized as exceptionally useful for the polity or economy. 
Thus, each outsider, including the Jews as individuals, had to 
fit into the preexisting economic structure and social fabric, 
upon neither of which he could expect to make any signifi- 
cant impact. The process by which the Jews were economi- 
cally integrated in the city-states and commercial centers was 
therefore primarily the sum total of adjustments by individ- 
uals in these occupations and activities. Much depended on 
individual skill or wealth, with very limited room left for the 
collectivity of the Jews, the autonomous and organized Jewish 
community, to influence significantly the pattern of economic 
activity of its members. 

The economic environment of the majority of the Ashke- 
nazi Jews in the areas of Central and Eastern Europe differed 
from that in the city-states and in the major commercial ar- 
eas. In the latter the Jews were restricted in terms of num- 
bers, place of habitat, and areas of gainful employment, and 
formed almost exclusively an urban element concentrated in 
the major cities and confined largely to trade, some special- 
ized skills, and money and lending operations. The situation 
of the Jews in Central and Eastern Europe, by contrast, can 
be described as characterized by both greater opportunities 
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and more severe constraints. The peculiar combination is a 
paradox of underdevelopment and discrimination, both op- 
erating simultaneously. 

There is an inherent conflict in societies with a high 
propensity to have rigid institutional arrangements in their 
economic sphere, even if within the institutions there may 
be provisions and conditions enabling the exercise of individ- 
ual initiative. This is the conflict between such a propensity 
for institutional stability and the need to innovate, for it is 
only through innovation that the economy can grow. Within 
such societies it is particularly difficult for newcomers, who 
have to be integrated and accepted, to innovate. Outsiders are 
often forced to follow a circuitous road and assume greater 
risks to achieve their objectives. An interesting case in point 
is presented by the penetration of the Jews into the interna- 
tional *sugar trade. Apparently finding it initially difficult 
to enter via trade activity, Jews of Amsterdam entered the 
sugar plantation business in Brazil, Surinam, and the West 
Indies. The result was beneficial for many parties: for Am- 
sterdam, a widening of its foreign trade; for the Jews, entrance 
into sugar production and sugar trade; for Europe, presum- 
ably a decrease in the price of sugar as a result of a rapid in- 
crease in supply. 

In the predominantly agrarian economies of this period, 
a very large sector of the population was on a subsistence level 
and for all practical purposes outside the exchange and money 
economy. The money economy included the court, the nobil- 
ity, gentry, and the urban classes, but only to a very limited 
extent the majority of the rural population, the peasants or 
serfs. While the areas of traditional or routine economic activ- 
ity were circumscribed and regulated to an extent that made it 
virtually impossible for the Jews to enter the established insti- 
tutions, there was a relatively wide spectrum of activities that 
were not institutionalized or controlled and that broadened 
the market or money economy. This presented a range of op- 
portunities for individuals who possessed or were forced to 
have a lesser-than-average risk aversion for activities in which 
returns proved to be higher and for whom accordingly the 
returns could be higher than average. 

The Jews suffered from discriminatory legislation; very 
seldom did their legal or social status as individuals depend 
upon their individual skills or the size of their personal wealth. 
There was no institutional arrangement by which a Jew could 
be integrated into his economic class or professional group. 
In a sense, he was the eternal outsider regardless of the eco- 
nomic function he performed, operating under conditions 
of discrimination and extreme uncertainty, dependent upon 
the arbitrary decisions of the rulers, and paying a high price 
(in the form of high taxes, bribes, ransom, etc.) for his right 
to be employed. Thus with the environmental conditions dif- 
fering between the more advanced and less advanced coun- 
tries, the ranges of opportunities and the areas of economic 
activity of the Jews differed, which in turn influenced the 
patterns of utilization of their resource endowment and their 
social structure. 
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JEWISH MIGRATION. One of the chief characteristics of Jew- 
ish economic activities in Europe during the early modern 
period was the relative (for this period) mobility of both 
capital and labor of the Jews. Even if we could consider 
exclusively voluntary mobility, the two other outstanding 
groups, the Italians and the Dutch, are in quite a different 
class when compared with the Jews. Thus, the migration 
phenomenon can be considered as one of the most signifi- 
cant dynamic elements of the economic and social history of 
the Jews. Jewish migration from the end of the 15‘ century 
was from Western to Central and Eastern Europe; this con- 
tinued as the main vector until the second half of the 19‘ cen- 
tury. The eastward movement overshadowed in its intensity 
the “return” of the Jews to the countries of Western Europe 
from which they were exiled in the earlier centuries and to 
which they gradually returned between the 17" and 19 cen- 
turies. 

The process of migration did not take the form of an 
even, continuous flow but proceeded through spurts and 
movements differing in intensity, with interruptions, rever- 
sals, and resumptions that defied regularity. It is also difficult 
to ascertain, apart from the general vector of the migration 
movement and the main routes, the average distances and 
time periods of the earlier phases of the migration. For the 
Sephardi Jews two general directions can be established: one 
from the Iberian Peninsula to the areas adjacent to the Medi- 
terranean toward Italy, the Balkans, and Asian Turkey; the 
other toward southern France, the Netherlands, Hamburg, 
and England. For the Ashkenazim the direction of migration 
was from Western Germany over Austria toward Bohemia 
and Hungary, with another branch through Bohemia lead- 
ing toward Poland, Lithuania, Belorussia, and the Ukraine, 
while the Jewish population of eastern and northern Ger- 
many consisted of primarily Austrian and Bohemian Jews 
and to a lesser extent of western German Jews. Many aspects 
of Jewish migration still await thorough investigation. Nev- 
ertheless, certain generalizations can be made on the basis of 
available evidence: 

(1) By and large the eastward migration was in fact a 
movement of labor and capital from more highly developed 
to less economically developed countries and regions, from 
areas of greater availability of skilled labor and capital to areas 
of greater scarcity of these factors of production. 

(2) The mobility of labor and capital and thereby the mi- 
gration process was facilitated not only by religious identity 
but also by the cultural affinity of common customs and lan- 
guage, by the availability of established and organized Jewish 
communities not far from the destination of the migration 
route, and by the relatively high level of liquidity of capital on 
the part of capital owners. 

(3) The significance of the migration process for the 
economy of the Jews was due to a large extent to the fact that 
through migration and mobility a more remunerative distri- 
bution of human and capital resources could be achieved over 
alarge territory, while both cultural and economic intercourse 
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could be maintained thanks to the continuing ties between 
the older and newer communities. 

(4) Some of the benefits of the process of mobility ac- 
cruing to the Jewish communities were congruent with the 
benefits to the economies of countries that absorbed the Jew- 
ish migrants, namely the import of skilled labor and capital 
resources to meet a strong demand. 

(5) The migration process of the Jews in the eastward di- 
rection, although caused to a very large extent by economic 
considerations, even by the differential of economic well-be- 
ing or differences in the rates of return to skills, had signifi- 
cant effects in other areas as well. It became a part of the “strat- 
egy for survival” either in cases of mass expulsions and exile 
or under conditions of a clear worsening of the legal status. 
Moreover, the absence of effective internal barriers supported 
the prevailing notion of a single, general Jewish community in 
Central and Eastern Europe. Leading schools drew students 
from far afield; famous scholars and rabbis were not bound to 
a particular locale; mystics and messianic claimants attracted 
multitudes from all over the continent. 

The first reversal of the direction on a larger scale in the 
eastward migration took place around the middle of the 17 
century during the times of the *Chmielnicki massacres in the 
Ukraine, the Swedish and Muscovite invasions of Poland, and 
the subsequent worsening of the economic situation there. The 
flow of refugees from Eastern Europe reached western Ger- 
many and even the Netherlands. From the middle of the 18 
century, there was a small but continuous flow of Central and 
Eastern European Jews trying to settle in Western Europe and 
North America. But this early ebb of migration had a minimal 
effect upon the economic life of the communities that they left 
or the ones that they joined. It only indicated that change was 
possible if not imminent. 


PATTERNS OF EMPLOYMENT. Any systematic insight into 
the economic activities of the Jewish population in Europe 
during this period requires an examination of the patterns of 
employment. If the chief economic characteristic of Jewish 
migration was the movement from more developed to less 
developed countries one would expect the Jews to be em- 
ployed primarily not in areas of an abundant labor supply but 
in the economic sectors with a scarcity of labor and capital, 
namely trade and highly skilled crafts. Only when the employ- 
ment in such areas had reached a level of saturation or was 
encountering barriers would we expect the migrants to turn 
to less remunerative employment. The great majority of the 
Jews was employed in sectors of the economy that were di- 
rectly connected with the market. Very few operated outside 
the exchange and money economy, while most derived their 
incomes from the production and sales of goods and serv- 
ices. It is true that the markets differed, but it is important to 
bear in mind that the market psychology affected the activi- 
ties of the great majority. It is therefore appropriate to begin 
the review of the patterns of employment with the type of 
employment and activity most intimately connected with the 
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organized markets and also yielding the highest returns. The 
“big business” of that period was carried on by a small group 
of enterprising individuals who either combined or fulfilled 
separately the functions of wholesale merchants, bankers, and 
industrial entrepreneurs. Such individuals in the economically 
advanced countries acted mostly in their private capacity, in 
the economically backward countries mostly in conjunction 
with the government, and were termed *Court Jews. 

It is impossible to measure directly the volume of inter- 
national trade carried on by Jewish wholesale merchants from 
the 16" to the 18" century, or the share of Jewish trade in the 
countries they inhabited, or even the share of these countries 
in the total volume of international trade. Such data are not 
as yet available, but it should be clear that, for example, a 10% 
share in the Dutch trade would probably be more than a 50% 
share in Poland's international trade, because of the relative 
sizes of the trade volume of the two countries. Direct and indi- 
rect evidence indicates that the Jews were involved in the trade 
of precious metals, the colonial trade, and trade of products 
possessing a high value per unit. Only later, with the improve- 
ment of shipping technology and cheapening of transportation 
costs, did Jews enter the trade in grain and other bulk prod- 
ucts, thus expanding the trade with the agrarian economies 
of Central and Eastern Europe. 

As bankers and bill brokers in the economically devel- 
oped countries, their operations did not differ from others of 
the profession. The two advantages that they might have pos- 
sessed over some of their competitors were their ability to 
transfer money rapidly from one locality to another, as they 
had either family or business connections with members of 
other Jewish communities, and the extension of credits by 
using the savings deposited with them by members of the 
community. Jewish bankers’ preference for short-term over 
long-term credit could perhaps be explained by the desire 
for a quicker turnover of their capital and the unwillingness 
to accept land or real estate as security for loans outstanding. 
Industrial entrepreneurship of the Jews in the developed ar- 
eas was due to the availability of technical skills and business 
expertise in a number of craft and industry branches that the 
incoming Jews had brought with them. 

In the less developed countries the Court Jews played a 
significant role, and the gradual transformation of their func- 
tions reflected the economic development of such countries 
as well as the contribution such individuals made to the de- 
velopment process. The shortage of money and the low credit 
standing of most European rulers and their governments were 
notorious. Accordingly, the initial role of the Court Jews, as 
the title implies, was to serve the rulers in a double capacity, 
as lenders of money and as suppliers of precious metals to the 
mint, precious stones, and other luxury items for consump- 
tion of the court. The form of payment and security given 
were often tax farming, toll collection, and other privileges 
that provided for the principal and interest of the transaction. 
Thus the Court Jews not only provided credit for the rulers 
but also performed functions in the revenue collection of the 
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states. Two major factors contributed to the transformation 
of the nature of the service of the Court Jews. The first were 
the wars of the 17 and 18" centuries which called not only 
for greater monetary outlays and thus expanding demand for 
credits, but also for the organizational talent to supply the nu- 
merous armies in the field with weapons, ammunition, cloth- 
ing, food, and fodder. The need to contract and pay for, and 
to deliver large bulks of necessary supplies at great distance, 
called for new and substantial organizational talents. The 
Court Jews performed well when requested to carry out the 
above tasks, and in the process of doing so gained new knowl- 
edge in large-scale operations requiring greater efficiency in 
mobilizing vast resources in relatively backward economies. 
In so doing the Court Jews were assisting the political inter- 
ests of the rulers or of the state. 

Another factor contributing to the transformation of 
their service was the entry of the Jews into the ranks of in- 
dustrial entrepreneurs. The setting-up of mining and manu- 
facturing industries in the economically backward countries 
was not a market response to a demand for such products. It 
was in most cases either a direct result of government action 
or an indirectly induced development as a result of a conscious 
government policy. Government policies in those countries 
pursued two goals: first, to develop armament industries to 
strengthen the countries militarily and politically in their 
struggles for hegemony or for the restoration of a power bal- 
ance in Europe; secondly, to develop industry branches that 
produced import-substitutes, which meant primarily prod- 
ucts used by the wealthy upper classes of society. The military 
needs on the one hand and the maintenance of a positive bal- 
ance of payments on the other were mainly responsible for the 
state initiative and support given to early mining and manu- 
facturing industries. Given the government financial or tax 
support for the industrial establishments, the critical factors 
were skilled labor and entrepreneurial and managerial talents. 
In providing technical skills the contribution of the Jews was 
probably inferior to the possibilities of importing skills from 
the advanced countries, so the primary area of their contri- 
bution, by no means exclusively Jewish, was that of entrepre- 
neurial and managerial talent. Their previous experience in 
large-scale banking, military contracting, etc., provided the 
necessary background. ‘The involvement in previous services 
for the state gave them the knowledge and political connec- 
tions necessary for obtaining licenses, privileges, and often 
the labor force for the budding industrial enterprises. Thus 
the former Court Jew became an industrial entrepreneur, con- 
tinuing social innovation, creating new types of economic or- 
ganization, and helping to break old patterns and traditional 
systems. The economic significance for the Jewish community 
of this group of wholesale merchants, bankers, and industrial 
entrepreneurs consisted not only in their role in the accumu- 
lation of capital, but also and primarily in their collective role 
in creating employment opportunities for other Jews. The 
relatively large-scale operations of this entrepreneurial class 
gave rise to a demand for services that could be performed by 
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other members of the community. For example, in such enter- 
prises as supply-contracting, a system of subcontracting was 
established that provided income for a relatively large num- 
ber of smaller-scale merchants, and even the administration 
of large landed estates provided employment for many inn- 
keepers, alcohol distillers, and other self-employed members 
of the Jewish community. 

A second area of employment, which was represented by 
a massive participation of the members of the Jewish commu- 
nity, was that of smaller-scale and retail trade and of commer- 
cial intermediaries operating with limited capital resources, in 
many cases not their own. In the economically more advanced 
centers the economic activities of this employment group were 
rather specialized, with heavy concentration in limited areas 
of the retail trade and specialized services as commercial and 
financial intermediaries. Here too their activities were lim- 
ited by the existing institutional structure of the commercial 
centers. In order to compete with the more established firms 
or individuals, the Jewish merchants tried to deviate from the 
standards of goods being marketed and provided a greater va- 
riety in terms of quality for a broader range of prices. The eco- 
nomic effect of such - for that period - unorthodox behavior 
was a broadening of the market and an increase in the num- 
ber of consumers attracted by a wider range of quality. In the 
less advanced economies of that period, the Jewish merchants 
had to overcome both the power of the urban guilds and the 
customary location of actual markets in the cities. Therefore 
a major area of the trade of the Jewish merchants consisted 
in reaching the social circle beyond the orbit of the exchange 
economy, the peasants. The merchants sought out the areas of 
a marketable surplus of agricultural products. By increasing 
the size of shipments from the outlying areas it was possible to 
decrease the costs of transportation that previously had made 
it unprofitable to bring these products to market. 

A number of varied and interesting phenomena attended 
this Jewish mercantile activity. First, through their penetration 
of the rural areas Jewish merchants and peddlers supplied both 
the manor and the peasant huts with manufactured goods 
that were in demand, and simultaneously collected the mar- 
ketable surplus of grains, flax, wool, and livestock. This two- 
way trade enabled the Jews to compete relatively successfully 
with the local merchants who conducted their trade at fixed 
points, primarily in the cities, and were relatively protected 
by their status as city dwellers and merchants. Secondly, the 
penetration of Jewish peddlers and merchants into the coun- 
tryside enabled them to organize early, still primitive forms of 
a putting-out system, making use of and helping in the further 
development of cottage industries in the rural areas, and thus 
organizing and supporting a form of production in compe- 
tition with the urban crafts controlled and protected by the 
city guilds (see *Peddling). Thirdly, the employment of Jews in 
innkeeping, alcohol distilling, and livestock production in the 
rural areas helped further to inject into the agricultural sector 
the elements of an exchange and money economy. The result 
of the activity of the Jewish small merchants in the rural areas 
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was to encourage the production of an agricultural surplus, to 
stimulate the consumption of nonagricultural goods, and to 
foster the alienation of some part of the former agricultural 
labor force from the land and to channel it into the cottage 
industries and into transportation services, thus helping to 
create a nonagricultural labor force in the rural areas that de- 
pended upon wages rather than upon returns from land. 

The second largest employment group within the Jewish 
community was that of the artisans. Given the limited size of 
the market and the degree of organization of the craft guilds, 
the Jewish artisans faced a constant struggle for the right to 
compete. Since they were refused admittance to the craft 
guilds, they suffered from the constraints imposed on non- 
members of the guilds and at best could count on a compro- 
mise that would allow them to continue their activity at the 
price of compensatory payments to the guilds. The alternative 
was to be restricted to the very narrow market for craft pro- 
duction provided by the Jewish community. Faced with this 
choice, the Jewish artisans accepted the conditions of higher 
costs of production, including the payment of compensation 
to the guilds, until such time as the burden of discrimination 
could be lessened or alternative arrangements could create 
new opportunities. The range of Jewish crafts was very wide, 
beginning with highly specialized gold- and silversmiths and 
jewelers, ranging to masons, carpenters, and blacksmiths, but 
with a heavy concentration in the clothing crafts like tailoring, 
cap-making, furriery, and shoemaking. This concentration 
indicates a reliance upon a mass market. Through this orien- 
tation toward an expanding market the survival of Jewish ar- 
tisans was guaranteed and new arrangements for production 
and marketing were developed. The new arrangements took 
the form of what amounts to a putting-out system organized 
by Jewish merchants who provided the artisans with raw ma- 
terials and occasionally with advance payments for their work. 
Thus, the artisans were converted almost into wage laborers. 
The arrangement, however, freed them from the necessity of 
having their own or borrowed capital tied up in stocks of raw 
material or finished goods and also from involvement in the 
process of distribution, these functions being performed by 
the merchants. From the end of the 16 century the artisans 
started to organize Jewish craft guilds. Although there is still 
much debate about the actual effectiveness of these Jewish 
guild activities, there is no doubt that their establishment was 
a response to a deeply felt need for collective action and for 
articulating their interests at least within the Jewish commu- 
nities. Under such arrangements Jewish artisans were better 
able to survive at least until the time when modern industry 
posed new threats to the positions of small crafts and the put- 
ting-out system. 

A description of the various employment categories 
within the Jewish milieu would be incomplete if it did not note 
that a certain part of the economically active population was 
employed within the Jewish community itself. This general 
area of employment can be divided into two groups: (1) the 
occupations that served the Jewish community exclusively; 
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(2) those providing services for which an assured demand ex- 
isted within the Jewish community but of which outsiders also 
could avail themselves. Among the first category were rabbis, 
schoolteachers, ritual slaughterers, scroll scribes, employees of 
the ritual bathhouse, and keepers of synagogues and cemeter- 
ies. The demand for the services of this group was determined 
largely by religious laws and customs and therefore was not 
very flexible. Among the other category were butchers, candle- 
makers, bookdealers, and prayer-shawl weavers. The demand 
for their employment could have been a joint demand since 
they were capable of providing services for non-Jews as well. 
Nevertheless the Jewish community had to sustain the costs of 
maintaining the bulk of their services when outside demand 
proved insufficient. The percentage of all these intracommu- 
nity services in the total of gainful employment varied for the 
particular communities according to their size; but there was 
less variation if the Jewish population of each of the countries 
was viewed as a unit. While smaller communities could have 
shared in some of the services that none alone could afford, the 
combined percentage of intracommunity employment, when 
standardized for size, was not much different from that of the 
larger communities. As a rule of thumb it would probably be 
correct to assume that at least 10% of total employment was 
devoted to the internal community services. 

These various categories of employment constituted a 
wide spectrum within the Jewish communities and absorbed 
much of the energy of its members. In terms of the percent- 
age of gainful employment or actual volume of labor input 
within the year they were probably greater than the average 
for the population at large for whom seasonality of agricul- 
ture reduced the volume of labor input. Apart from them, 
however, there existed a numerous group of unemployed or 
unemployable members of the community. It would be fair 
to assume that the primary responsibility for the support and 
maintenance of the unemployed or unemployable rested with 
the extended family which was the basic social unit within 
the community. Whenever the family was unable to provide 
such support, the community accepted such people as public 
charges. The three major ways in which the community met 
its responsibilities were through private charity; institution- 
alized voluntary associations organized for the purposes of 
providing assistance through institutions, such as hospitals, 
homes for incurables or the aged, and loan-societies; and 
through direct community support out of the taxation levied 
upon the tax-paying members. In accord with traditional be- 
liefs, private charity was not only considered a responsibility 
but also an opportunity for the more prosperous members of 
the community. The activities of voluntary associations con- 
cerned with this type of welfare and social services prevented 
a full bureaucratization of functions, which would otherwise 
have been taken over entirely by the community authorities, 
and left thus much room for individual initiative and energy. 
Needless to say, neither private charity nor the work of the 
voluntary associations sufficed to meet the problem. Since 
the number of unemployed and unemployable also depended 
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upon general economic conditions, in times of relative pros- 
perity the economy would tend to absorb the unemployed and 
the community would be in a better condition to support the 
unemployable, while the reverse was true during periods of 
economic decline. Thus the role of community taxation in- 
creased at times when the tax burden was already felt most 
heavily. Nevertheless, the communities accepted this “welfare 
responsibility” either out of a sense of moral obligation or in 
order to mitigate the social friction and conflicts that a refusal 
would have entailed. It is difficult to estimate the proportion 
of unemployed or paupers within the Jewish communities for 
this period, but depending upon the economic and legal con- 
ditions of the Jews, it would be no exaggeration to estimate 
their number as between 15 and 25%, with a secular tendency 
to rise since the second half of the 17 century. 

It is likewise difficult to document the employment dis- 
tribution within the Jewish communities for countries scat- 
tered all over the map of Europe, although there are data for 
separate local communities either for irregular intervals or 
for single years. The employment distribution for the larg- 
est Jewish community in Europe - Poland-Lithuania — in the 
middle of the 18 century can roughly be reconstructed. The 
employment distribution differed markedly among the Jews 
settled in the larger cities, among those inhabiting the small 
towns, and among those scattered in the rural areas. In addi- 
tion, the peculiarity of the settlement pattern of the Jews in 
Poland-Lithuania during this period was the large propor- 
tion of Jews living in rural areas, about one-third of the total 
Jewish population. While in the rural areas leaseholding (see 
*arenda), innkeeping, alcohol distilling, and ancillary agri- 
culture were the main occupations, the mass of Jewish arti- 
sans inhabited the larger cities and smaller towns. The social 
structure which emerges from the approximate data reflects 
the following employment distribution of the Polish Jews by 
the middle of the 18‘ century: wholesale merchants, finan- 
ciers, etc. - about 2-3%; small traders, including leasehold- 
ers and innkeepers — less than 40%; artisans and other urban 
wage earners — more than 33%; employed in intracommunity 
services — about 10%; unemployed and paupers - at least 15%. 
The most obvious conclusions that could be drawn from this 
employment distribution is that the vast majority of the Jews 
earned their livelihood from physical labor and that a substan- 
tial proportion of the population was either already living on 
charity or on the threshold of poverty. 


RESOURCE ENDOWMENT AND SOURCES OF INCOME. The 
consideration of the employment distribution within the Jew- 
ish community sheds some light on the problem of the sources 
of Jewish income and on one particularly interesting aspect, 
that of resource endowment and returns to labor and capital, 
the factors of production. For a long time the prevailing view 
among historians of the period has been that capital was the 
more important component of the resource endowment of the 
Jewish community and that returns to capital were also quanti- 
tatively the more significant component of the income earned 
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by the Jews. Needless to say, this view was more congruent 
with popular images than with documentary calculations. 
Both progress in historical research and increased sophistica- 
tion of economic analysis have led to serious questioning of 
this view. There is no doubt that a substantial part of the capital 
with which the Jews operated was borrowed from non-Jews, 
as evidenced by the bankruptcy of the Jewish communities 
in Poland during the 18" century and their large debts to the 
nobility and clergy. It is also increasingly clear that the return 
to skills in the pre-industrial period was relatively higher than 
was initially assumed. If first the labor income derived from 
the goods produced by Jewish artisans and craftsmen is cal- 
culated and then the labor component of the earning in retail 
trade is added, the result arrived at would bea very substantial 
share of the total income earned by all employed. The vast ma- 
jority of the Jews during this period earned the bulk of their 
income from labor services. The profit rate of owners of capi- 
tal could be maintained only by using capital in new areas of 
trade and industry, thus counteracting the secular tendency 
of the profit rate to decline while capital was becoming rela- 
tively more abundant. The capital earnings of the members of 
the Jewish community were in part used, through a process of 
income redistribution, to maintain intracommunity services 
and to aid the poorer members of the community. 

The income position and income level of the Jewish com- 
munity depended upon prevailing economic conditions and 
their changes. If the Jewish community is considered as being 
involved in an exchange of goods and services with the com- 
munity at large, the economic well-being of the Jewish com- 
munity would depend not only upon its employment compo- 
sition and resource endowment, but also upon the “terms of 
trade” of its production of goods and services with the prod- 
ucts for which it traded with the community at large. If, for 
simplicity’s sake, it is assumed that the Jews were producing 
manufactured goods and consuming food and raw materi- 
als, their prosperity or lack of it would depend to some extent 
upon the terms of trade between manufactured goods and 
raw materials. In fact, the income of the Jews depended upon 
the economic situation of the various countries and particu- 
larly upon conditions in the agrarian sector which provided 
the bulk of the consumers of the products and services pro- 
duced and marketed by the Jews. Since the goods sold by the 
Jews were more sensitive to the income position of consumers 
and since prices tended to vary with regard to relatively small 
changes in the demand or supply of such goods, their income 
probably fluctuated even more than that of the primary prod- 
uct producers. At the same time the volume of consumption of 
the Jews was less liable to fluctuate, thus tending to underscore 
even more the vulnerability of their net income position. 

The secular trend of the economic well-being of the Jew- 
ish community in Europe varied from country to country, 
making it difficult to establish a general trend that would fit 
all countries during identical periods. The most general trend 
in the economic conditions of the Jews, and one that helps 
to explain the historical direction of the migration process, 
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is the continuous improvement of their economic status and 
income level in Eastern Europe until the middle of the 17 
century when the decline set in. About the same time, actu- 
ally after the recovery following the Thirty Years’ War in Ger- 
many (1618-48), a slow process of improvement of the eco- 
nomic conditions favorable to the Jews started in Central and 
Western Europe. While the 18" century reinforced the two 
diametrically opposed tendencies, the reversal of the migra- 
tion pattern became discernible. The dependence of the Jews 
upon the economic conditions of the country and the par- 
ticular society is self-explanatory. What is less clear, however, 
is the existence of significant differences in the attitude of dif- 
ferent social groups toward the Jews behind the facade of a 
generalized “attitude.” 


ATTITUDES OF AND RELATIONS WITH THE SOCIETY AT 
LARGE. ‘The pattern of economic and especially social rela- 
tions between Jews and non-Jews remained almost unchanged 
throughout most of the early modern period. These relations 
were initially established to a very large extent upon the basis 
of the expected or actual utility of the Jews to the interests of 
particular social groups. The similarities and differences of 
economic interests of the social groups and their relative po- 
litical strength played a decisive role in shaping the constraints 
upon the economic activity of the Jews. The following social 
groups might be differentiated: the crown and the nobility; 
the gentry; the merchants, with differentiation between the 
more advanced and backward countries; the craftsmen; and 
the peasants. From the outset it should be noted that the Jews 
had no economic counterpart to some of the social groups 
(crown and nobility, gentry, peasants) and thus no problem of 
economic competition could enter into the relationship. In the 
cases of the craftsmen and merchants, however, the problem 
of direct competition created almost an a priori presumption 
of an antagonistic relationship. 

For the crown, the Jews were either a source of revenue 
or a vehicle of economic development in the areas of foreign 
trade, money and credit, and later manufacturing industry. 
The dependence of the Jews upon the crown allowed them 
to be considered both as a pliable instrument of government 
policies and as an important source of money income, fully 
compensating for the distaste or religious resentment gener- 
ally felt toward the Jews. In the countries where the upper no- 
bility shared in the power of the government, the economic 
convenience and money incomes from the Jews derived by 
the nobles employing them on the large private estates or in 
the discharge of the nobility’s public offices rivaled the gains 
derived by the crown. The attitudes of the gentry toward the 
Jews were somewhat more ambiguous than that of the nobil- 
ity. The Jews served the gentry as middlemen in the sale of 
their agricultural surplus and as suppliers of manufactured 
goods on terms more favorable than other merchants would 
customarily offer. In addition they often served as a source 
of credit for the money-hungry, debt-ridden gentry. Like the 
nobility, the gentry preferred in many cases to have the Jews 
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act as a buffer between them and the peasantry, so that for 
the opportunity of employment and income the Jews often 
assumed the role of the gentry’s agent in the economic exploi- 
tation of the peasantry and in effect became the scapegoat of 
the justified wrath of the peasants. The presence of the Jews 
as a threat of competition to the urban dwellers was useful to 
the gentry in resisting the merchants’ demands for economic 
and political privileges, which the gentry were loathe to give 
up or to share. The gentry, therefore, appeared as a defender 
of the Jews and of their activities as traders and craftsmen. The 
ambiguity in the gentry’s position arose mainly in connection 
with their role as debtors who were quite unwilling to live up 
to their obligations. 

With respect to the merchants, a distinction has to be 
made between the advanced and the economically backward 
countries. In the economically advanced countries, the mer- 
chants during this period had already given up many of their 
special privileges in exchange for the legal protection of the 
business contract. The existing institutions and organizational 
forms of trade allowed a certain degree of competition; and 
the merchants as a group did not feel terribly threatened by 
an influx of newcomers, as long as the newcomers subscribed 
to the generally accepted rules of business conduct, were sub- 
ject to the common jurisdiction, and were contributing to the 
expansion of trade. Therefore, even if the Jewish merchants 
were not socially accepted, they were tolerated as perform- 
ing the same social function as the merchants in general. In 
contrast, the merchants in the economically backward coun- 
tries were hostile for a number of reasons: (1) the occupation 
of merchants was circumscribed by sets of special privileges 
and regulated by the guild organizations in the areas of entry, 
business behavior of the guild members, and the nature of the 
markets; (2) the merchants in those countries subscribed very 
strongly to the erroneous notion that there is at each point in 
time a given volume of business, and the admission of more 
people into the profession will only reduce the share everyone 
already enjoys; (3) the fear of competition, which might lead 
to a decrease of the profit rate, made the merchants hostile to 
newcomers in general and particularly to the Jews who were 
outside their jurisdiction; (4) many of the merchants in the 
less developed countries were themselves ethnically of foreign 
stock and by keeping the conspicuous Jews out they tried to 
mollify the popular impression that trade was almost exclu- 
sively in the hands of foreigners. Thus the merchants in such 
countries did their best, wherever they could, to limit the oc- 
cupations of the Jews, trying to eliminate competition from 
the most lucrative areas of trade and from the conventional 
channels of trade. 

The social group that felt subjectively most threatened 
by competition from the Jews were the artisans who relied 
even more than the merchants upon benefits derived from 
old privileges and the guild organization. They tried to aug- 
ment their incomes by following monopolistic practices, by 
regulating entry into guilds, setting a long time period for 
apprenticeship, prescribing the production process in detail, 
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and trying to control the market. The artisan guilds in urban 
areas were relatively powerful, closed corporate bodies, quite 
effective in controlling urban crafts. As a social group the ar- 
tisans had a much narrower outlook than the merchants, were 
much more under the influence of the Church, and resent- 
ful and suspicious of outsiders. During this period the Jewish 
artisans did not succeed in being incorporated into the gen- 
eral guilds and had to operate outside the Christian guild or- 
ganization. Attempts to set up guilds of Jewish artisans were 
numerous and always argued for on the basis of the need for 
organization for successful competition or income mainte- 
nance. Needless to say, the artisans, the plebeian masses of 
the cities, quite often linked their struggle against competi- 
tion from Jewish craftsmen and traders to the social struggle 
against the gentry and urban patricians. Thus anti-Jewish sen- 
timent often accompanied particular forms of the class strug- 
gle of the urban plebeians. 

The attitudes of the peasantry to the Jews did not mat- 
ter in terms of the policies toward the Jews, except in cases of 
peasant wars and uprisings. Nor could the peasants prevent 
Jews from acting on behalf of the crown, gentry, and nobility. 
Nevertheless they affected some of the economic activities of 
the Jewish traders and artisans and were of importance in the 
social sphere since the peasants constituted the vast majority 
of the population. There is no doubt that in the situations in 
which the Jews acted as economic agents for the landowners 
they were strongly resented by the peasants. But even in the 
many instances when the Jews helped to bring the peasants 
into the money economy the attitude was not one of unquali- 
fied gratitude. This was due to the fact that the peasants’ entry 
into and participation in the money economy was accompa- 
nied by rising demands for incomes on the part of both the 
landowners and the state at the expense of the peasants. In a 
sense, with peasant incomes rising, rents and taxes tended to 
rise accordingly. It would probably not be incorrect to con- 
clude that in spite of tangible benefits provided for the peas- 
ants by some economic activities of the Jews, the peasants did 
not differentiate among the various roles played by the Jews in 
the rural economy. They were certainly either unable or un- 
willing to distinguish between different categories of Jews, a 
trait which they share with other social groups. The Jew was 
the stranger who, in the eyes of the peasants (as well as of the 
artisans), was suspected of undermining the traditional order. 
That old order was one that the peasants did not like, but they 
were too conservative to substitute another for it because of 
all the accompanying uncertainties. The Jews, in turn, espe- 
cially those that settled in the rural areas, were perhaps only 
a notch above the peasants economically, but they were sepa- 
rated from the peasants by a cultural gulf that could not be 
bridged. Thus suspicion on the one side was reciprocated by 
contempt from the other. 


ROLE OF THE JEWISH COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION. To 


the extent that the relations between some groups of the gen- 
eral community and various social groups within the Jewish 
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community appeared to the contemporaries as antagonistic, 
and to the extent that the legal framework and policies of 
many European states were discriminatory, there existed 
a strong tendency within the Jewish community to engage 
in self-defense. In addition, there manifestly existed a desire 
to free themselves of the fetters of restrictions and controls 
imposed by the state, guilds, and other existing corporate 
bodies. But the latter attitude did not lead necessarily to a 
laissez-faire attitude even in areas of autonomous choice. 
The Jews’ demand for freedom of trade or for the free exercise 
of one’s skills in crafts and manufacturing did not include a 
demand for the abolition of regulations by the Jewish com- 
munity itself of the economic activity of its members. The 
adoption of such an attitude would clearly clash with existing 
economic realities and with the basic tenet of governmental 
policy toward the Jews, which was accepted, willingly or un- 
willingly, by the Jewish communities. The point of departure 
of governmental policies was the principle, explicitly stated 
or implicitly assumed, of collective responsibility of the com- 
munity for the acts of its members. In order for the Jewish 
community to discharge this responsibility at least a modi- 
cum of autonomy had to be granted in areas of taxation and 
civil law. 

Seen in historical perspective, the measures of self-regu- 
lation and control by the autonomous authorities of the Jew- 
ish community over the economic activities of their members 
were perhaps only minor alterations in the general framework 
of the economic life of the Jews, which was determined largely 
by the conditions of the economy and major policies of the 
state. Nevertheless, the details and alterations seem to have 
been important since they apparently influenced the well-be- 
ing of many and helped minimize some effects of discrimi- 
nation. In general the spirit in which particular adjustments 
and arrangements were made was one of pragmatic realism. 
Broadly it coincided with the abolition of the restriction upon 
Jews charging interest to their coreligionists, a move that of- 
ficially sanctioned a usage originating much earlier than the 
beginning of the 17"* century. The basic criteria for commu- 
nity control appear to be in the same spirit: (1) maximum eco- 
nomic effectiveness for the community, the collectivity as the 
sum of its members; (2) conformity with traditional standards 
of justice and welfare; (3) minimal interference with individual 
initiative; and (4) continuity of religious traditions and main- 
tenance of the existing authority structure, social order, and 
economic stratification. 

Among the most outstanding examples of community 
activity as a self-regulatory agency influencing the economic 
life of its members, the following may be mentioned: (1) The 
right to accept new settlers enabled communities at least to 
some extent to regulate and direct the flow of migration. By 
granting or refusing the “right of entry” in the community 
(which was tantamount to the right of habitat and employ- 
ment in a certain locality; see *Herem ha-Yishuv), the commu- 
nal authorities were able to exercise a degree of control upon 
the supply of labor and the extent of competition for employ- 
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ment and business opportunities. (2) The community had the 
right of enforcing the principle of *hazakah - of seniority or 
preferential option granted in the bidding or negotiation of 
a new contract to the previous partner over his competitors. 
This was a rule that benefited the previous or current party 
over any new entrant and effectively limited competition 
among Jewish businessmen. (3) There was a right and obliga- 
tion to guarantee the solvency of the members of the commu- 
nity in business transactions whenever such guarantee were 
required or requested. In practice such guarantees helped 
members of the community avail themselves of business op- 
portunities and strengthen their credit position, but in some 
cases the community, by indicating the limits of credit, was 
both protecting itself and preventing its members from engag- 
ing in high-risk operations. (4) There was a right to distribute 
the tax burden of the community among its members both for 
the purposes of poll tax payments and for its intracommunity 
needs (see *Taxation). 

The paradox of the situation is that most of the cited ex- 
amples appear to be in conflict with the liberal idea of grant- 
ing freedom of economic activity to individuals. It is, however, 
congruent with the conviction that for a minority to survive as 
a distinct group it has to place the interests of group survival 
above the short-run interests of the individual members. It 
is also plausible that when the state was regulating economic 
life and practicing economic discrimination, an autonomous 
group could not afford a laissez-faire practice and still main- 
tain its identity and internal cohesion. In fact, when during a 
later period the state started to withdraw from the positions 
of control and regulation, the Jewish communities also had 
to give up most of their regulatory functions under the pres- 
sure of the individual members in order to survive at least as 
voluntary associations. But during the period under consider- 
ation the Jewish community organization was still very strong 
in enforcing its control over an economically heterogeneous 
and socially stratified population. 


SOCIAL STRATIFICATION WITHIN THE JEWISH COMMU- 
NITY. Since the Jewish community was differentiated in re- 
spect to economic functions, it would be well to inquire into 
the pattern of social stratification among the Jews during this 
period. The society at large was hierarchically organized, and 
the social conditions of its members were largely predeter- 
mined either by birth (by hereditary status) or by the role 
and functions assigned to them by prevailing custom or by 
the state. There was no perfect identity, however, between the 
stratification of the society at large and the Jewish community 
for the simple reason that the Jews were excluded from land 
ownership and were therefore lacking the equivalent of the 
nobility, gentry, and serf-peasantry. Within the Jewish com- 
munity there was the equivalent of three large groups which 
had their counterparts in the society at large, namely: the 
equivalent of the urban patricians, the equivalent of the small 
producers (craftsmen) and middlemen (merchants), and the 
wage earners and paupers. 
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The first group, in terms of wealth, was represented by 
rich merchants and entrepreneurs engaged in international 
and interregional trade, in ownership of industrial establish- 
ments, in banking and moneylending, as court factors, tax 
farmers, etc. In terms of social prestige this group also in- 
cluded famous rabbinical scholars and book publishers, al- 
though the last two categories were far inferior in terms of 
wealth. The second group, representing the majority of the 
Jewish population, included all the owners of some capital, 
in the form of tools or stocks of goods, to which their own or 
family labor was applied and who employed a small number 
of workers. They were the ones who, like the vast majority of 
the first group, came into direct contact with the market and 
were exposed to all the irregularities of the early, imperfect 
markets of the time. Although social mobility from this group 
into the upper stratum was not prevented by any legal means, 
the dichotomy between the two groups was noticeable both in 
the economic and the social spheres, and the grievances voiced 
by this group against the upper stratum are a clear witness to 
the cleavage existing between them. The third group included 
wage earners engaged in crafts, trade, transportation, services 
(including domestics), and a large number of unemployables 
for whom the community had to provide a livelihood. While 
social mobility from the third group into the second was a 
possibility, the “plebs” of the community constituted a distinct 
group, inferior not only in terms of income, but also in educa- 
tion and skills and separated by many social and cultural bar- 
riers from the ones who were economically independent. 

While the intergroup mobility was limited by economic 
factors and perhaps also by some cultural factors, intragroup 
mobility was much more free and frequent; and in this respect 
the Jewish community was ahead of its times in comparison 
with the society at large. There were also special reasons why 
the tensions among the various groups and social classes were 
dampened and less explosive than in the society at large. Two 
reasons were especially significant: first, the generally oppres- 
sive attitudes of the society at large, which apart from excep- 
tional cases and special situations was hardly in a mood to 
differentiate among the various categories and groups within 
the Jewish community; secondly, the institutionalized system 
of welfare within the Jewish community acted as a form of in- 
come redistribution and provided for the most basic needs of 
its indigent members. But even this mitigation of the inter- 
nal tensions could not eliminate the intensity of the discord 
and the deep resentment that existed among the various so- 
cial groups within the community, contrary to the superficial 
impressions of casual outside observers who were convinced 
that the Jewish community was a model of internal harmony 
and solidarity. The internal conflicts were at times so intense 
that external, governmental authorities were called upon to 
take sides and intervene either to strengthen the forces of 
authority within the community or to curb the arbitrariness 
of the decisions and limit the authority of the ruling bodies. 
The various intellectual and religious movements within the 
Jewish community also exhibited strong social overtones and 
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in some cases revealed the strength of subterranean resent- 
ments and open protest on the part of the lower classes of the 
community. 

The real power in the community was located in the 
hands of the upper social group, and the wealthy occupied 
offices of consequence and social prestige. Although Jewish 
communities strongly resented the appointment of officers 
by government authorities - which guaranteed office-holding 
for the wealthiest - as an interference in community affairs, 
the system of electing officers (who were often personally re- 
sponsible for the fiscal obligations of the community) no less 
favored the election of the rich, the ones who could afford the 
burden of office. Wealth became almost a prerequisite for of- 
fice and could be augmented by holding office, since offices 
provided access to information and opportunities that could 
be turned to business advantage by their holders. In part, some 
of the power of the wealthy elite was exercised because of the 
economic dependence of members of the community directly 
employed or indirectly influenced by the elite. The relatively 
large-scale business operations by the members of the elite 
provided employment opportunities for agents, salesmen, do- 
mestics, etc., which assured the elite of the support of the de- 
pendents in community affairs. The symbol of the autonomy 
of the Jewish communities was their right to elect their spiri- 
tual leaders, the rabbis. The communities viewed any attempt 
by governmental authority to appoint rabbis as an assault on 
their right of religious autonomy. Nonetheless, the power of 
the spiritual leaders was more important in maintaining the 
continuity of tradition and is to be seen more in their role as 
mitigators in internal conflicts than in the internal policies or 
the routine economic activities of the community. It was left 
to the business elite to regulate and supervise the economic 
activities of the community. In cases where a conflict arose be- 
tween the spiritual leaders and the upper stratum in the com- 
munity, the real power, that of the elite, usually asserted itself. 
In the communities in which the power of office was shared by 
the upper stratum with representatives of the middle group, 
the important decisions were usually left to the “patrician” 
families. An important result of the existing social stratifica- 
tion during this period was the degree of stability provided 
by community leadership recruited basically from one social 
group. In a period when all other societies were hierarchically 
organized, the Jewish community could hardly afford to be 
organized according to any other principle. 


Transition Period 

The transition between the “old” conditions and the “new” 
was neither smooth nor short. It spanned two distinct periods, 
which differed markedly from one another in respect to the 
general framework of economic activity, the prevailing ideolo- 
gies, and the social groups that made the important decisions. 
The transition reflected the change in social and economic 
development, in this sense exhibiting both its revolutionary 
aspects regarding some institutions and individuals and its 
evolutionary aspects of piecemeal transformation of other in- 
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stitutions, habits, and activities. The major characteristics of 
the transition in the economic sphere included acceleration 
in the accumulation of tangible assets (capital) as well as the 
possibility and willingness to transfer increasing amounts of 
capital from one area of economic activity to another. This 
phenomenon was accompanied by the development of tech- 
nology, which provided labor-saving mechanical devices for 
the production of goods, and in turn became a strong force in 
creating the demand for new capital and for new skills. 

Concurrent with these economic changes were new de- 
velopments in generally held beliefs and opinions. Among the 
many, some must be singled out for their significance. Espe- 
cially important was the rise of secularism at the expense of 
traditional religious and theological views. The turn toward 
secularism put man in the center of the universe and assumed 
that he was able and willing to subordinate the forces of na- 
ture to serve him. This led both to the development of a more 
generalized utilitarian approach and, with the weakening of 
earlier dogmatic attitudes, to the development and penetra- 
tion of scientific thought, thus providing the basis for innova- 
tions and inventions in the field of technology. The spread of 
the idea of egalitarianism was another important element in 
the change of social thought. While not a characteristic fea- 
ture of the period, the fact that man in the abstract was now 
at the center of the universe, led egalitarianism to challenge 
the basic premises of a hierarchical society in which the ac- 
cidents of birth largely determine the social position of indi- 
viduals. Though egalitarianism was not yet successful during 
the period of transition in securing the political and social 
participation of a broad spectrum of the populace, it at least 
achieved the legitimization of merit and achievement rather 
than birth as the leading criteria for joining the social elite. 
The change of criteria was of utmost importance, while the 
implementation of the principle could proceed only slowly if 
the social fabric was not to be torn by revolution. If ideas of 
secularism and egalitarianism are to be intellectually tenable 
and socially effective, equality before the law is perhaps the 
first necessary step. Thus the establishment of a new legal- 
ity based not upon divine law or the will of the sovereign but 
upon the consensus of the governed led to new forms of in- 
dividual freedom and to social responsibilities or disciplines 
being shared by all citizens or inhabitants of the particular 
countries. That social discipline required the resolution of 
conflicts within a legal framework was obvious, and for the 
framework to be effective it had to approach universality and 
offer equitable treatment to all. 

The transition period in Western Europe dates from 
about the middle of the 18 century until after the Napoleonic 
Wars, and in Eastern Europe runs from the Napoleonic Wars 
until the third quarter of the 19" century. The distinction and 
the lack of overlap in time is important to the extent that the 
Western European experience could have been considered as a 
model of the future economic and social development of East- 
ern Europe. However, if a comparison were made of the situa- 
tion in Western Europe with that of Eastern Europe during a 
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particular point in time, more striking contrasts than similari- 
ties would be found. At a time when the economies of Western 
Europe were caught up in the process of economic growth, 
those of Eastern Europe during the same period were in a state 
of relative stagnation in which the process of economic devel- 
opment either did not get off the ground or was arrested by 
the prevailing political regime. While in the West the end of 
the 18 and the beginning of the 19'* century witnessed new 
economic opportunities for its indigenous population and for 
immigrants, the Jews included, the wholesale bankruptcy of 
the Jewish community organizations of Poland in the second 
half of the 18 century and the economic plight of the major- 
ity of the Polish and Russian Jews around the turn of the 19‘ 
century were examples of the different situations of the Jewish 
communities in various countries at those times. 

How did the Jews fare under the conditions which were 
defined as the transition period? There is no doubt that the 
initial benefits were considerable since they signified the 
changed status of the Jews. Even in the absence of equal civil 
rights or true emancipation they meant an increased sense of 
personal security, a decrease in arbitrariness, and a greater 
recourse to the prevailing law of the land. It is possible to de- 
scribe, rather than measure, the economic effects of these tran- 
sitional changes upon the activities of the Jews in two distinct 
areas, labor and capital. 

The loosening of restrictions affecting places of habi- 
tat or work made it possible for labor to move more freely in 
search of markets with higher earnings. Thanks to the relax- 
ation of restrictions, on entering particular professions Jews 
could avail themselves of training opportunities or enter ed- 
ucational institutions with hopes for upward social mobility 
and higher incomes. The rising demand for new types of em- 
ployment, spurred by the accelerated pace of economic de- 
velopment, provided possibilities for absorption of at least a 
part of the relatively large groups of unemployed members 
of the Jewish communities in the labor market. The greater 
degree of personal safety and security of their assets had a 
number of effects upon Jewish owners of capital. There was a 
reduction of the size of reserves previously kept as personal 
insurance against various emergencies. The size of such re- 
serves for Jewish merchants was variously estimated as up to 
a third of their wealth. By reducing the reserve it was possible 
to devote a larger part of the total wealth to productive use. 
The improvement of the legal position of the Jews increased 
the amount of credit that could be extended to them without 
excessive risks on the part of the lenders. This development 
in turn probably led to a decrease in the rates of interest at 
which Jews could borrow. Added security and new opportuni- 
ties enabled the Jewish owners of capital to use it in a number 
of areas (real estate, industry) hitherto closed to them, thus 
increasing both the returns and effectiveness of capital. The 
removal of some discriminatory regulations (such as double 
taxation), which previously increased the costs for Jews of 
carrying on economic activities and affected the size of their 
income, had the effect of increasing their disposable income 
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and could have led to simultaneous growth in, or to a redis- 
tribution of the shares of, consumption and savings. In some 
cases an increase of savings (or investment) could be expected; 
in other cases an increase of consumption or an increase in 
family size could follow. With regard to the last, it is clear that 
even partial removal of some discriminatory rules applied to 
the Jews, like restriction on settlement, on marriage, and the 
like (see, e.g., *Familiants Laws), resulted in an increase in the 
birth rate and population growth. 

The transition period can be characterized as the begin- 
nings of consideration of the “Jewish problem” as a matter of 
social and national policies for the states and societies in Eu- 
rope, in contradistinction to earlier preoccupation with fiscal 
interests, Church concerns, or narrowly defined group com- 
petition. The growing concern of the state with the economic 
activity of the Jews was exhibited in various attempts by gov- 
ernments to influence such activity. Some attempts could be 
classified as representing a policy of “productivization” of Jews 
and attempts to change the social composition of the Jewish 
population. Interesting examples of such policies, perhaps in 
part also inspired by physiocratic thought, were the attempts 
to settle Jews on the land by “enlightened absolutist” regimes 
such as those of *Joseph 11 in Austria and Alexander 1 in Rus- 
sia. It is immaterial here that such attempts were completely 
unsuccessful, either because the schemes were insufficiently 
prepared and financed or because they were sabotaged by the 
bureaucracy that was to administer them. The disappoint- 
ments of tens of thousands of Jews and the sufferings of thou- 
sands who participated in the failing experiments are also not 
at issue. The important feature was the clearer realization that 
in part, at least, government policies were responsible for the 
peculiarities of Jewish economic activities or social struc- 
ture and that state policies - as a part of the social and legal 
framework of Jewish activity - had to be brought in line with 
or adjusted to the economic changes that were taking place. 
Therefore, while during the transition period, government- 
sponsored agricultural colonization in southern Russia re- 
sulted in settling on land only a few thousand Jewish families 
and failed abysmally in Austria, it nevertheless raised by im- 
plication the problem of legal tenancy and ownership of land 
for Jews. This in turn resulted in the subsequent development 
of a small but socially diverse farming element in the Jewish 
communities of Eastern Europe during the 19" century. 

Whatever the impact of the changing economic and so- 
cial conditions on the economic activities of the Jews, during 
the transition period the Jewish communities had to face an 
imminent, fundamental change. For the Jewish communities 
the problem was how to continue as a distinct group in the 
general society, not under conditions of forced separation 
but under those of free choice by their members. For the first 
time within the general period under consideration, it be- 
came possible for larger numbers of Jews to break away cul- 
turally and socially from the Jewish community, even while 
maintaining their religious beliefs, and to be accepted by the 
community at large. Social acceptance was offered to a small 
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but influential minority of the Jews as remuneration for cul- 
tural assimilation. The price to pay was basically severance of 
their relations with the rest of the Jewish community and the 
abandonment of the active desire to perpetuate this commu- 
nity. Under the circumstances, the offer of social acceptance 
was a tempting one since it involved social advancement by 
the criteria of the community at large. That not every social 
group would accept its Jewish counterpart even at the price 
of cultural assimilation was obvious, but during the transition 
period personal or narrow group interests were strong and the 
fight for universal civil rights still very much ahead. The situa- 
tion presented a challenge to the Jewish communal authority 
and called for surrender of its traditional power of exclusive 
representation of the Jews and of its power of *taxation. The 
weakening of the authority of the Jewish community organiza- 
tion could also be traced to the growing unwillingness of the 
more affluent groups in the community to subject themselves 
to income redistribution in favor of the poor. Poor relief was 
“scaled down” from a duty concept to one of discretionary 
charity, and paupers were “encouraged” to find employment. 
Although the full impact of the newly created situation of de- 
fining one’s identity, under conditions of relatively free choice, 
was to be felt during a later period, the difficulties and prob- 
lems thus created - psychological and social - were already 
becoming apparent during the transition period. 


Modern Period 

The main features of the development of the economy of the 
Jews during the modern period are patterns of migration, pen- 
etration into areas of industry, maintenance of a strong posi- 
tion in the area of services, and very limited involvement in 
agriculture. Decades ago economic historians were engaged in 
a debate about the role of the Jews in the development of capi- 
talism, some trying to define the historically objective role of 
the Jews as active agents of capitalist development. Now with 
historical hindsight the discussion would probably be con- 
ducted and conclusions reached within a different framework. 
The implicit notion that capital was abundant in the Jewish 
sector of the economy would now be refuted and therefore the 
logic of portraying the Jews as “objectively acting” on behalf of 
a capitalist order would be rejected. It would probably be ac- 
cepted, however, that an order of economic liberalism is one 
that provides greater opportunities for any minority, the Jews 
included, than an alternative economic system based upon a 
different ideology and set of political principles. An imper- 
sonal market and a high degree of division of labor may create 
alienation and other social ills, but by not requiring that the 
commodities produced have any other labels than the price 
tag, the free market works against discrimination. A competi- 
tive market may injure high-cost producers or cause unem- 
ployment, but its principles were compatible with the ideas of 
social and cultural pluralism. The relatively favorable response 
of Jews and other minorities to the liberalization of the eco- 
nomic order was based primarily on an expected reduction in 
discrimination. However, while a liberal economic order pro- 
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vided the Jews with opportunities, it could not provide them 
with a right to work, to compete on equal terms, to the same 
extent that such a “right” was traditionally enjoyed by the vari- 
ous classes of the majority population. In addition, the phase 
of economic liberalism as a chief characteristic of the capital- 
ist system was neither a permanent feature nor a very long- 
lasting one, nor even one universally followed in all countries 
experiencing the capitalist type of economic growth. 

In most countries of Eastern Europe the capitalist stage 
of development coincided with a rise of nationalism, which at 
various points exhibited a discriminatory attitude toward the 
Jews in general or toward some social groups within the Jewish 
community, in attempts to promote the interests of the ethnic 
majority. Tariff policies against foreign goods were accom- 
panied not infrequently by discriminatory taxation imposed 
upon “foreigners” within the country, meaning national mi- 
norities. In the multi-national states of Eastern Europe there 
were ample opportunities for labeling various minorities as 
“foreign,” “alien, and so on. Under such conditions it could 
hardly be expected that the Jewish masses, who were adversely 
affected by discriminatory policies, would consider the capi- 
talist economic system as more desirable or attractive than an 
alternative promising them the “right to work” 


JEWISH MIGRATION. It is against the background of insufh- 
cient employment opportunities and discrimination that the 
process of migration has to be viewed. The pattern of Jewish 
migration, of spatial mobility of labor, during the modern pe- 
riod differed in many respects from previous migration pat- 
terns. The general direction was westward, from Eastern Eu- 
rope to the West, and from Europe overseas. As a matter of 
fact, the migration from Western Europe overseas was more 
than made up for by an influx of Jews from the East. This gen- 
eral direction of the migration was significant as a movement 
from less rapidly developing countries to more rapidly devel- 
oping ones. In terms of its time dimension the inter-country 
migration was intensified during the 19» century and reached 
its peak during the decade prior to World War 1. But apart 
from the inter-country migration, of very considerable signif- 
icance was the intra-country migration from the less urban- 
ized areas to the more urbanized areas, a development that 
increased the degree of concentration of the Jewish population 
in large urban and metropolitan areas, with their developed 
industry, trade, and other social or cultural characteristics. 
Both the domestic and international migration and the pattern 
of settlement of the Jews contributed to urban concentration 
and had an impact upon the social and economic structure 
of the Jewish population. While it is tempting to assign the 
role of prime mover in Jewish migrations to purely economic 
causes, it would be erroneous to omit political elements such 
as discriminatory legislation, violent antisemitism, pogroms, 
and revolutions. Political upheavals and governmental poli- 
cies influenced the pace of the migration process, but could 
not stop it for any appreciable length of time (the case of the 
Soviet Union being an exception). 
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What were the characteristic features and effects of the 
migration process as a whole and of its various forms? The mi- 
gration process started as soon as the Jewish population could 
rise above the level of poverty and isolation to which it had de- 
teriorated in Eastern Europe by the end of the 18" and first half 
of the 19" century and regain its age-old habits of mobility. In 
terms of numbers, the migration stream from continental Eu- 
rope during the 100 years preceding World War 11 accounted 
for approximately 4,000,000 individuals, of which over 70% 
went to the United States, about 10% each to South America 
and Palestine, and the rest to Britain, Canada, South Africa, 
Australia, and other countries. Thus, in view of the fact that 
the North American continent absorbed three-quarters of the 
total international (or overseas) migration, the characteristics 
of this migration may be assumed as the most typical. 

The available data indicate that the migration was a 
family one (of whole families, even if separated by a one- or 
two-year period) rather than of single individuals; that it was 
a migration for settlement and not for work, saving, and re- 
turn; and that it was a migration involving a relatively very 
high percentage of skilled workers. With respect to the last 
characteristic, only the data can be relied upon and little in- 
vestigation beyond these can be done: the explanation of this 
phenomenon can only be surmised. It is logical to assume that 
the process of overseas migration required payment of trans- 
portation costs, in other words some amount of savings, and 
thus could not involve paupers. Therefore, it is logical to as- 
sume that the migrants were either members of the industrial 
labor force, or entrants into the labor force who already had 
acquired skills, or individuals who acquired particular skills 
in anticipation of their migration, having made an investment 
over and above their transportation costs or borrowed in an- 
ticipation of future returns. It was in large measure due to the 
industrial skills and some working habits of the migrants that 
their future relative success can be explained. 

Three further points need to be emphasized in connec- 
tion with the migration problem. First, given the nature of 
the family ties within the Jewish community, the financing of 
migration took place within the extended family of the im- 
migrants and was later also subsidized by the earnings of the 
immigrants, often virtually out of their first savings. Secondly, 
prior to the end of the 19" century there were already in op- 
eration well-organized voluntary associations that assisted 
in the migration process. In their absence the economic and 
psychological costs of migration would have been consid- 
erably higher. Thirdly, by organizing voluntary associations 
of mutual assistance, in part copying the models from East- 
ern Europe, the immigrants were able to help the new arriv- 
als more effectively. Some relatively small part, probably not 
more than about 3% of the total of the migration movement, 
was financed and assisted by funds donated or collected on 
behalf of the migration, especially in the presence of an ideo- 
logical or programmatic background. The two most outstand- 
ing examples were Palestine and the agricultural settlements 
in Argentina. 
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The primary effect of both the intraregional and interna- 
tional migration of the Jews was to decrease the competition 
for employment opportunities where such were scarce and 
provide a higher return for the migrants where their labor 
and skills were in greater demand. Thus while the income 
of the migrants increased in comparison with their previ- 
ous income level, the income level of those who remained 
behind did not fall. However, it must be admitted that the 
movement of millions of people within a few generations de- 
prived the established Jewish communities of a young, enter- 
prising, and skilled element. This movement had a number 
of demographic, economic, and cultural repercussions on the 
European Jewish communities. It is difficult to pinpoint such 
effects, but it certainly affected the age structure of the Euro- 
pean communities by removing some of the middle groups 
(age groups 20-40 in particular). It also perhaps affected ad- 
versely the growth rate of the Jewish population in Europe, 
although it would be difficult to predict what that rate would 
have been under worse economic conditions in the absence 
of migration. In terms of its impact upon the social structure, 
it probably increased the economic polarization within the 
Jewish communities since neither the rich nor the very poor 
contributed to the migration stream. In another sense the mi- 
gration movement contributed to a greater stability within the 
Jewish communities since it absorbed much of the unruly and 
nontraditionally inclined element of the community. Last but 
not least, the migration movement contributed to an activated 
exchange among Jewish communities, with a money transfer 
to Eastern Europe that not only subsidized further migration 
but supported relatives and community institutions, and that 
was in part compensated by an export of cultural and spiritual 
services from Europe to the areas of new settlement. 


PENETRATION INTO INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT. Some as- 
sessment must be made of the conditions that enabled Jews 
to penetrate into industrial employment and maintain their 
position in the areas of services under conditions of modern 
industrialization. What adjustment was required on their 
part to attain their goals? Here we are concerned with en- 
trepreneurial activities in the industrial sector as well as the 
transformation of handicraft employment into small-scale 
and larger-scale industrial employment. This entrepreneur- 
ial activity is not being considered here in terms of “Jewish 
contributions” to the development of this or that country, or 
the amassing of wealth by individuals of Jewish descent. It is 
beyond the purview of this account to dwell upon the Roth- 
schilds in England and France, on the German-Jewish bank- 
ers, or on mining magnates in Africa or South America. In 
addition, a distinction should be made between large-scale 
and small-scale entrepreneurs. While a few Jews entered in- 
dustrial entrepreneurship via high finance, the banking sys- 
tem, etc., the multitude consisted of small-scale industrial 
entrepreneurs who were recruited mostly from the ranks of 
craftsmen and merchants, previously engaged in the putting- 
out system. They were subordinate to and dependent upon 
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the large-scale industrial establishments because they could 
hardly compete with large-scale industrial firms in the pro- 
duction of goods and had therefore either to become suppli- 
ers to the large firms of some specialized goods or producers 
of market goods that were outside the assortment manufac- 
tured by large-scale industry. Given the scarcity of capital in 
the social milieu from which the small-scale producers or en- 
trepreneurs were recruited, their proximity to industrial cent- 
ers and markets was absolutely crucial. Small-scale industrial 
firms did not possess the capital to carry large stocks, and a 
quick turnover was their only mode of survival. A great deal 
of flexibility in product-mix and in assuring sources of de- 
mand was required to keep the enterprises in operation. They 
also required a labor force skilled but not overly specialized 
and with relatively few employment alternatives to accept a 
less-than-regular employment. This was a typical solution for 
economic branches that operated with a basically backward 
technology at low levels of productivity, low wages, and long 
hours of work, in what were fringes of the consumer goods 
industries. It was due to the declining role of handicraft pro- 
duction, which was suffering from industrial competition, that 
this type of industrial employment was acceptable to Jewish 
industrial job seekers. 

Jewish entrepreneurs did, however, play an important 
role in providing gainful employment for large numbers of 
Jews. It may be assumed that for a Jewish entrepreneur there 
existed a “psychological income” in providing employment for 
other Jews, whether he did so for reasons of greater familiar- 
ity and cultural affinity or because it was considered a “good 
deed” in cases when discrimination in favor of Jewish employ- 
ees increased his operational costs. Those costs, in turn, de- 
pended upon the nature of the labor supply and the distribu- 
tion of skills within the Jewish labor force and within the total 
population. If the costs of hiring Jewish labor were less than 
or equal to those of hiring other members of the labor force, 
it can be assumed that there were no costs in the discrimina- 
tion in favor of employing Jews. As will be seen from a num- 
ber of examples, the employment pattern of Jewish labor by 
Jewish entrepreneurs did not in fact impose additional costs 
upon the employers. There were, however, two other obstacles 
that had to be overcome in order to have the employment of 
a Jewish labor force reach a significant level. The first con- 
straint was the assumed or real strength of the religious taboo 
against work on the Sabbath, regardless of whether the taboo 
was expressed in the behavior of workers or in the attitudes 
of the entrepreneurs. The second constraint was the assumed 
animosity of non-Jewish workers and foremen toward Jew- 
ish co-workers. There is no doubt that such constraints upon 
the entrepreneurs were real, especially in the later part of the 
196 century in Eastern Europe. 

The cases of a few industries in Europe and one in the 
US. are instructive since they provide a broad spectrum of 
employment opportunities created by Jewish entrepreneurs 
for Jewish workers. One is the *textile industry in Russian 
Poland in which Jewish spinners, weavers, and other textile 
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workers were predominantly employed in the smaller-scale 
enterprises, while the larger-scale factories refrained from 
employing them. Second is the case of the forestry trade, in 
which few Jewish workers and laborers could compete suc- 
cessfully with the low-paid peasants seeking off-season em- 
ployment in lumbering. Therefore, thousands of Jews were 
employed in this industry by Jewish firms as overseers in the 
forests, sawmills, and transportation of the products, much of 
the output being destined for export or railroad construction. 
Thus, the demand for trained personnel with a degree of fa- 
miliarity with the operation and quality standards in forestry 
and with some clerical skills attracted many Jewish workers 
and employees. While such a combination of skills was rare in 
the general labor force, and the wages and salaries accepted by 
the Jewish workers were generally low, there was hardly any 
cost of discriminating in favor of Jewish employment in the 
forestry trade. In the third case, the sugar and oil industries 
may be subsumed under one type of employment. Neither in 
sugar-beet growing nor in the processes of sugar refining were 
Jews represented. The same is true for the oil industry located 
outside the Jewish *Pale of Settlement. The Jews could com- 
pete neither with the peasants and local oil-workers nor with 
the highly skilled specialists in sugar and oil refining. The ar- 
eas of employment for Jews provided for them by Jewish en- 
trepreneurs were those of distribution and trade. Thus, thou- 
sands of Jews were employed as clerical personnel, salesmen, 
and sales agents in the trade networks of both the sugar and 
oil industries. The outstanding case of industrial employment 
provided by Jewish entrepreneurs for Jewish workers in the 
US. is the garment industry. The levels of skill brought over 
by the Jewish immigrants, the relatively low wage schedule 
of the garment industry, and the relatively small scale of the 
operations of the firms led to a high concentration of Jewish 
workers, with the industry as a whole serving as a massive 
source of employment. 

The above examples illustrate some of the patterns of 
the penetration by Jews into areas of industrial employment. 
They are indicative of the manner in which masses of former 
artisans and pauperized elements of the Jewish community 
could join the ranks of industrial workers and employees. As 
in other societies, child labor and long-term apprenticeship 
were the chief means of skill-acquisition for the poor. Al- 
though the capital-goods industries were virtually closed for 
both Jewish entrepreneurs and workers alike, industrial em- 
ployment concentrated in consumer goods industries signified 
the adjustment to modern, industrial society and injected a 
new dynamism both in the social relations within the Jewish 
communities and with the community at large. 


MAINTENANCE OF POSITIONS IN THE SERVICE SECTOR OF 
THE ECONOMY. The service sector includes employment in 
trade, transportation and communication, public and private 
services, and the liberal professions. For the huge segment of 
the Jewish population previously employed in it, largely in 
trade and particularly commodity trade, the problem of eco- 
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nomic survival within this sector became absolutely essential. 
During the early period of industrialization when massive 
investments are made in the build-up of physical industrial 
capital - primarily in construction and equipment and in 
some of the services of the social overhead type such as rail- 
road and road building - the majority of the services are not 
recipients of capital. It is only when the basic capital in indus- 
try is created, and both the producers’ goods and consumers’ 
goods branches are producing at relatively high levels of pro- 
ductivity, that the demand for services increases on the part 
of a population whose general level of income has risen very 
substantially. The fact that Jews were heavily concentrated in 
the service sector in countries whose pace of development 
was slow, whose market growth was sluggish, and whose lev- 
els of personal income were among the lowest in Europe, did 
not augur well for service employees. It was, therefore, not so 
much a matter of historical foresight but a lack of viable alter- 
natives that kept large masses of Jews within this sector during 
the early stages of industrialization. It was the gradual process 
of commercialization of agriculture that provided outlets for 
the commodity trade and thus for service employment for the 
Jews who were living in rural areas or small towns. Urbani- 
zation provided other opportunities for employment in trade 
and also in other services; but paradoxically the process of ur- 
banization and the development of service opportunities in 
the large cities significantly undercut or substituted the service 
functions previously performed in small towns. The process of 
urbanization was accompanied by the development of a more 
dense transportation network which created direct links be- 
tween the big cities and the hinterland, decreasing transpor- 
tation and travel costs and making the big city and rural ar- 
eas accessible to one another. The result was that many of the 
services concentrated in the small towns could no longer be 
performed at the prices offered in the big cities where econo- 
mies of scale were more likely; and the decline of small towns 
under the conditions of a competitive market followed. The 
problem for Jewish service employment was whether the op- 
portunities available to Jews in the big cities were sufficient to 
compensate or substitute for the disappearance of such oppor- 
tunities in the small towns and also allow for the rate of Jewish 
population increase. The answer for Eastern Europe appears 
to have been negative, for Western Europe positive. In the U.S. 
there was a secular trend of employment growth in the service 
sector for the Jews. In Eastern Europe the crisis of the small 
towns remained a continuous problem, especially exacerbat- 
ing for the Jews when coupled with discriminatory policies 
of limiting access or prohibiting the influx of Jewish service 
employees in such branches as the civil service, central gov- 
ernment or municipal services, and public transportation. In 
countries that did not openly follow discriminatory policies, 
the solution of the service employment problem for the Jews 
became very much dependent upon both the general pace of 
economic development and the urbanization process. 

The diversity of service employment makes it very dif- 
ficult to estimate the degree of substitution of one type of 
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employment for another or the mobility of individuals from 
one category to another within this sector. The required edu- 
cational background differed substantially; and substitution 
or transfers were possible probably at the lower levels of skills 
in which literacy could be considered the predominant, if not 
the universally sufficient, prerequisite. Internal mobility within 
the service sector was much less frequent at higher levels of 
specialization and especially when the specific training pre- 
supposed a higher level of schooling. The explanation of the 
continuity of a high proportion of Jewish employment in the 
area of services would be incomplete if two other factors were 
overlooked. The first was the opening up of opportunities in 
the liberal professions; the second was the continued demand 
for special services generated within and performed expressly 
for the Jewish communities. The first phenomenon, entry into 
the free professions, was a result of the reduced effectiveness 
of discriminatory policies toward Jews in the area of second- 
ary and higher education relative to the areas of the public 
services. Educational opportunities that provided employ- 
ment possibilities in the free professions became attractive 
avenues of social and economic advancement for the Jewish 
middle class, previously employed primarily in commodity 
trade. Therefore, with employment in the public sector and in 
the civil service very much restricted and curtailed for eligible 
Jewish candidates, the typical employment pattern was in the 
private service sector, including health services, educational 
services, and legal services. In addition, the private service sec- 
tor provided employment opportunities for a certain number 
of educated individuals as salaried employees, such as book- 
keepers, legal clerks, and pharmacist’s assistants. 

The demand for services by and for the Jewish commu- 
nities continued during this period, although the process of 
secularization tended to shift the demand from the purely re- 
ligious areas to those of education, health, and social services. 
Attempts to maintain a general cultural and not only an ex- 
clusively religious identity helped to sustain the demand for 
educational services. Meanwhile, the pattern of settlement in 
urban and metropolitan areas created a demand for the de- 
velopment of a communication network by which some of 
the cultural needs could be met and thus supported the activi- 
ties of the press, theater, literary activities, and the like. Given 
the fact that public services in the area of health for the total 
population were highly inadequate and that the Jewish popu- 
lation received even less than a proportionate share of those, 
the demand for health and social services provided within 
and by the Jewish community was very strong. This stimulus 
was instrumental in the provision of such services either on 
a private basis or as a part of the welfare activities carried on 
by the community authorities for needy members. 


EMPLOYMENT IN THE AGRICULTURAL SECTOR. Farming 
played a very subordinate role in the employment structure of 
the Jewish population during this period and its share in total 
employment was relatively small. It is not difficult to provide 
an explanation for this phenomenon. During the 19 cen- 
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tury and later, agriculture in Europe was a declining industry, 
releasing rather than attracting labor. In addition, previous 
discriminatory policies prevented land ownership and re- 
stricted land tenure for Jews to the extent that farming as a 
skill did not develop within the Jewish milieu. Although the 
lifting of some of the most severe restrictions rendered farm- 
ing a plausible alternative to the precarious positions of small- 
town traders or artisans, a number of circumstances mitigated 
against a mass influx of Jews into farming. Land was becom- 
ing relatively expensive in Eastern Europe, and the returns 
to both capital and labor in agriculture were relatively small. 
Settlement on large land tracts and the establishment of col- 
onies required sizable capital outlays and a degree of organi- 
zational effort beyond the available resources and authority 
of the organized Jewish communities. The pattern of individ- 
ual settlement in a dispersed manner was discouraged on the 
one hand by religious and traditional attitudes, since it typi- 
cally involved a high degree of cultural isolation, and on the 
other hand by an often hostile rural environment, suspicious 
of any aliens settling in its midst. Within the Jewish milieu or 
as part of Jewish folklore, the stigma of boorishness or coarse- 
ness was associated with Jewish farmers, characteristics of a 
low prestige status, not so much in economic terms as in gen- 
eral cultural ones. 

Outside of Europe, however, two types of development 
have to be considered: (1) countries of rapidly developing ag- 
riculture in which the employment of Jews in this sector of the 
economy was not significant, the United States and Canada 
being prime examples; (2) countries in which the employment 
share of agriculture was higher than in most of Europe, the 
specific cases being Palestine and Argentina. 

With respect to the first group, two factors might explain 
the relatively low share of agriculture in the employment dis- 
tribution. The foremost was the greater attraction that employ- 
ment opportunities had for immigrants in the industrial and 
service sectors coupled with the preference for urban settle- 
ment, which provided additional security to the immigrants 
as members of their own ethnic communities. The second was 
the timing of the large migration streams, which took place 
after the closing of the so-called “agricultural frontier.” In the 
case of Palestine and Argentina there was an induced process 
in which some noneconomic variables were of utmost impor- 
tance. In Palestine the ideological aspect, the Zionist idea, mo- 
tivated a relatively high percentage of the immigrants to settle 
on land, beginning with the last decades of the 19" century; 
farming became as much a way of life as a profession. In Ar- 
gentina a substantial segment of the immigration was spon- 
sored by adherents of agricultural colonization schemes who 
induced agricultural employment by paying the transportation 
costs and providing land for agricultural group settlement in 
the name of ideas of “productivization” of unskilled and un- 
employed members of the Jewish community. However, the 
long-term trend both in Palestine, later the State of Israel, and 
in Argentina was the relative decrease of farm employment 
under the impact of industrialization and urbanization. 
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INCOME. Given the employment structure of the Jewish pop- 
ulation during the modern period, what could be said about 
the level and distribution of income within this population? 

At the beginning of the period, and in a number of coun- 
tries during most of the period, the average income of the Jews 
was below that of the population at large, including the peas- 
ants. However, the level of income increased both as a result 
of the total increase of incomes in Europe in general and be- 
cause of the impact of migration, which, given its direction 
from economically less prosperous areas to economically more 
prosperous ones, had a net impact of increasing the average 
income level of the Jewish population. In addition, because of 
its composition as an increasingly urbanized population and 
one concentrated in the industrial and service sectors of the 
economy, its income during the 100 years preceding World 
War 11 probably increased at a higher rate than the average 
income of the total population of the countries they lived in. 
As a rule of thumb it would not be incorrect to assume that 
the average income level of the Jewish population by the end 
of the period reached a level that was higher than the aver- 
age for farmers and industrial workers, although probably not 
above the level of the skilled stratum of industrial workers and 
salaried employees. Another way of saying this is that Jewish 
income was at about the average level of the urban population. 
The level of Jewish income fluctuated around the general up- 
ward trend. The fluctuations were pronounced, first because 
of the relatively large proportion of self-employed, a social 
group whose income is less stable than that of salaried work- 
ers and employees; secondly, because of the impact of exog- 
enous factors such as wars and major upheavals during which 
the property of the Jews was much more vulnerable than that 
of other population groups (e.g., the forced mass exile of Rus- 
sian Jews from the war zones in World War I and the wave of 
pogroms in the Ukraine (1918-21), during which property was 
either destroyed, expropriated, or simply taken away by force 
from its rightful owners). Thirdly, during the downturns of 
the business cycle, Jews as a minority group usually suffered 
more than the average member of the society at large. But 
notwithstanding such fluctuations, the general trend of Jew- 
ish income growth on a global scale was upward. 

How was this income distributed, and what were the 
basic determinants of its distribution? Both tendencies to in- 
crease and to decrease the income inequality were at work, 
and it would be very difficult to measure the separate effects 
with any degree of precision. Following intuitive judgment it 
would be sensible to assume that in the countries in which the 
impact of discrimination against Jews was the strongest, in- 
come inequality within the Jewish community was probably 
more pronounced than in the countries that followed a more 
liberal policy toward the Jews. That income inequality within 
the Jewish community led to tensions, internal struggle, and 
organized activities of one social group against the other is 
obvious. That the divergency of interests led to the develop- 
ment of different ideologies and as such intensified the divisive 
tendencies in the community is no surprise, being a reflection 
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within the Jewish milieu of what was taking place within the 
population at large. It is also true that the internal struggles 
within the Jewish communities during the last decades of the 
196 century and beginning of the 20" century made a con- 
siderable contribution toward reforming the community au- 
thorities toward their democratization and modernization. 
They thereby became much more responsive to the needs of 
their members. But whatever generalizations are attempted in 
order to bring under a common denominator the economic 
and social trends prevailing during the modern period, the 
significant differences of the developmental patterns of the 
Jewish communities can be better understood only upon a 
closer examination of at least the major Jewish communities. 
The ones selected for further scrutiny are the Western Euro- 
pean, the Eastern European, the U.S., and the Palestine Jew- 
ish communities. 


WESTERN EUROPE. The economic development of Western 
European Jewish communities during the modern period 
can be generally characterized by their successful attempt 
to join the middle class. Their problems roughly paralleled 
the problems of the middle class in Europe, in the sense that 
they enjoyed apparent well-being and security under nor- 
mal conditions and discovered the precariousness of their 
position in times of crisis. Western Europe, following the 
example of England, experienced the industrial revolution 
around the middle of the 19"* century and was busily involved 
in adjusting its institutional structure to fit the new economic 
order. Since the institutional adjustment was more compli- 
cated while vestiges of the older order had to be destroyed, 
eliminated, or transformed, and the state played a much more 
decisive role in the process of economic transformation on 
the European continent than in England, there was a greater 
degree of politization of economic issues than in England. 
The politization of economic issues provided a specific impe- 
tus for the activities of the middle class and had a profound 
impact upon the activities and attitudes of the Western Eu- 
ropean Jews. 

Ata time when new economic opportunities were being 
created in Western Europe, the Jewish population of those 
countries was relatively sparse and the Jews constituted a neg- 
ligible percentage of the total population. Therefore, there was 
within the Jewish communities very little of the fierce com- 
petition for relatively scarce economic opportunities which 
characterized the situation of the Eastern European Jews. 
The process of urbanization and concentration of the Jewish 
population in Western and Central Europe started relatively 
early, but proceeded gradually, largely undisturbed by out- 
side political factors. Migration, both internal and overseas, 
by the less prosperous members of the Jewish communities 
helped to achieve the aims of both the migrants as economic 
opportunities in the new centers of industry and the drive to 
penetrate into the middle class. The gradualism of the pro- 
cess of economic growth resulted in strengthening commerce, 
helped to develop among the Western European Jews a pref- 
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erence for independent economic activity. Economic integra- 
tion of the Jews in Western European society meant self-em- 
ployment in trade, finance, industry, and the free professions 
and not in manual labor. This process was facilitated by their 
utilization of the opportunities provided by the educational 
system and the marked decrease in discriminatory attitudes 
and policies. 

The groundwork for the development of more liberal at- 
titudes toward the Jews and for the readiness of the Jews to 
take advantage of the new economic and social opportuni- 
ties was laid by the Enlightment (*Haskalah) and its impact 
on the Jewish milieu. Originally the new opportunities and 
social acceptance were offered to the upper strata of Jewish 
communities for the price of language assimilation and sev- 
erance of their ties with the Jewish community. The upper 
strata of the Jews found the conditions acceptable and acted 
accordingly. When the opportunities to join the middle class 
became available to a larger number of Western European 
Jews and after they joined the political struggle of the middle 
class for broader suffrage, the problem of emancipation and 
of their civil rights was raised by the members of the Jewish 
middle class. Emancipation and civil rights for Jews meant 
a further integration of the Jews with the society, not within 
the concept of a Christian state but within a modern, secular- 
ized state. In the latter case language assimilation of the Jews 
was considered an insufficient prerequisite. The existence of 
Jewish Orthodoxy both as a symbol and major characteristic 
of their culture was considered a serious obstacle to real inte- 
gration. Thus at the roots of the religious Reform movement 
which spread from Germany, there were both the changing 
patterns of employment among the Jews and the desire for 
cultural assimilation. As a result the gradual adjustment of 
religious rituals to modern conditions and some relaxation 
of the Orthodox law, which previously supported the exclu- 
siveness and guarded the separation of the Jews from their 
environment, gained in appeal to the majority of the Western 
European Jews. An interesting by-product of the changes in 
the social position and cultural attitudes was the growing gulf 
between the Western European and East European Jews. The 
cultural ties were becoming looser and the sense of a com- 
mon destiny weaker. 

The penetration of the Jews into the middle class was a 
slow process which marked the second half of the 19" century. 
Its success over the period was unmistaken, but not necessarily 
continuous and certainly not without problems. It was chal- 
lenged first by a wave of nationalism at the end of the century, 
when it became clear that the new social order in Europe could 
not guarantee the universal fulfillment of the rising expecta- 
tions in the short run. The new wave of nationalism exhibited 
antisemitic aspects which gained currency among members 
of the European middle class. The *Dreyfus affair and other 
manifestations of antisemitism had a profound impact upon 
some members of the Western European Jewish communities 
and forced them to rethink and revise their notions of social 
and cultural integration. Although the majority continued 
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to behave according to previously established patterns, a mi- 
nority turned to solutions of either cultural pluralism or Jew- 
ish nationalism as the more satisfactory for the long run. A 
greater need was also felt for the maintenance of Jewish cul- 
tural (including religious) continuity and for closer ties with 
other Jewish communities. The net result was a somewhat 
decreased atomization of the Western European Jewish com- 
munities and their activities as well as the development of 
new cultural and economic institutions which strengthened 
the sense of Jewish identity and were instrumental in the mo- 
ments of crises that lay ahead. 


EASTERN EUROPE. To explain the economic activities of the 
Jewish communities in Eastern Europe during the third quar- 
ter of the 19" century and until World War 11 in purely eco- 
nomic terms, in terms of the market opportunities, demand 
for products, and labor supply would not only be a difficult 
task but provide incomplete and sometimes misleading an- 
swers. Since so much more is known about the economic 
conditions of this period, the interaction of the economic 
and extra-economic factors, be they political, legal, or psy- 
chological, is keenly felt. The outstanding characteristic of the 
other factors was the existence of a measure of discrimination 
against the Jews that was much more intense in this part of 
the world than elsewhere. Thus, in spite of the progress of a 
modern market economy, in spite of the process of industri- 
alization that took place there, there was a strong residue of 
discrimination that limited the benefits of economic progress 
for the Jews and affected their economic activities. One rather 
striking example is to be found in the exile of Jews from the 
rural areas of Russia in the 1880s. The process of urbaniza- 
tion that took place as a result of industrial development is a 
familiar phenomenon and one that affected Jews in the rural 
areas. But there is a qualitative difference between a process 
that creates new opportunities in urban areas and draws labor 
away from the rural areas, and a mass exile that uproots tens 
of thousands and forcibly transplants them in a new economic 
and social environment with no visible means for their eco- 
nomic survival and with no economic alternatives since the 
demand for their labor or service is absent. Apart from such 
major catastrophes, the conditions of discrimination included 
a whole chain of minor calamities which created an atmos- 
phere of uncertainty and determined the behavior of large 
masses of the Jewish population in Eastern Europe. Thus, the 
development of a capitalist society in Eastern Europe, while 
creating new economic opportunities was, as far as the Jews 
were concerned, accompanied by unsettling features that 
were constantly threatening to destroy the benefits bestowed 
by the economic progress. It is, therefore, proper to empha- 
size that the economic and social conditions of the majority 
of the Jews in Eastern Europe were influenced by a number 
of external constraints, one of which was the Pale of Settle- 
ment in Russia. The existence of the Pale limited the mobility 
of most of the Jews and virtually excluded them from some 
of the more important regions and dynamic centers of indus- 
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try, trade, and public life and often forced them to accept op- 
portunities that could be described as second best. The exist- 
ence of legal and economic discrimination made the process 
of social mobility much more difficult and expensive for the 
Jews. The limitations on entering areas of employment, pro- 
fessions, public service, and education decreased their chances 
of fully contributing to the process of economic development 
and benefiting from it. While the advancement of the indus- 
trialization process destroyed some of the traditional areas of 
Jewish economic activity and created new ones, the process 
itself was erratic and did not allow for the formation of long- 
term expectations or less costly adjustments. Thus, while on 
the whole the Jewish population benefited from the process, 
growing in size and slowly improving in income position, 
the accompanying hardships were burdensome and unset- 
tling. Given the relatively slow pace of economic progress of 
the regions of concentrated Jewish population in Eastern Eu- 
rope (western part of the Russian Empire, northeastern part 
of the Hapsburg Empire, and Romania), coupled with the 
existence of discriminatory policies, these regions were pri- 
marily involved in the migration of Jews to Western Europe 
and America. But although emigration had the function of a 
safety valve, it could not counteract the impact of the indus- 
trialization process, which, while injecting a new dynamism in 
the economic and social sphere, affected the life of the Jewish 
communities by creating new areas of internal conflicts and 
threatening to destroy the traditional values built up through 
centuries of relative cultural isolation. To the extent that they 
represented breaks with previous traditions and emphasized 
the existence of new opportunities, the very processes of in- 
dustrialization and urbanization raised the level of expecta- 
tions of the Jewish masses and made them more aware of their 
relationship to the outer world. This led to the development 
of new patterns of thought, increased sensitivity to the condi- 
tions of discrimination, and a more intensive search for new 
solutions to the specific problems of the Jews. The awareness 
of common specific problems was demonstrated not only 
in the economic but also in the cultural sphere. In spite of 
some tangible returns to the cultural assimilation of groups 
of Jews, until the end of the period a cultural homogeneity of 
the Jewish population in Eastern Europe was preserved. This 
culture embraced the basic elements of traditional moral and 
religious values with an addition of modern elements devel- 
oped during the period following the Enlightenment in East- 
ern Europe. While the symbiosis of the elements of the tradi- 
tional culture with those of a secular, modern, and nationally 
oriented one was by no means harmonious, the tensions had 
a culturally stimulating effect. It was a period of very inten- 
sive cultural activity and creativity by the Eastern European 
Jews, marked by the revival and modernization of Hebrew lit- 
erature and development of modern Jewish literature in Yid- 
dish. Cultural activities, in addition to rudimentary religious 
training and bare literacy, penetrated and affected the Jewish 
lower classes which had previously been excluded from most 
of their cultural heritage. 
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The period between the two world wars witnessed a 
number of new developments in Eastern Europe that were of 
major significance for the Jewish population. The most im- 
portant events were the Russian Revolution and the establish- 
ment of new national states in the region on the ruins of the 
two large empires that had long dominated the political scene 
in Eastern Europe prior to World War 1. The positive effect of 
the political changes was the granting of citizenship and civil 
rights to the Jews in the new states. On the negative side were 
the growth of nationalism of the dominant ethnic groups and 
the continuation of de facto discrimination against the Jews 
in most countries. Coupled with the difficult economic con- 
ditions in those countries, which were even more aggravated 
by government interference in the economic sphere, the pre- 
carious power balance in Europe, and the impact of the eco- 
nomic depression of the late 1920s and 1930s, this worsened 
rather than improved the economic conditions of the Jewish 
population. 

In the Soviet Union, after an initial gain resulting from 
the granting of civil rights and the abolition of the Pale of 
Settlement by the democratic government of 1917, the pe- 
riod of the civil war inflicted heavy population losses upon 
the Jews, particularly in the Ukraine. The three outstanding 
features of Soviet policy toward the Jews were the following: 
(1) The isolation of Soviet Jews from the Jewish communities 
abroad and the slow but consistent policy of destruction of 
their cultural autonomy, institutions, and organized forms of 
communal life, leaving cultural assimilation as the solution to 
their problems as individuals. (2) The destruction of the small 
town, the former locus of economic activity of the majority of 
Russian Jews as a result of the forced industrialization drive 
and the mobilization of human resources to build up the in- 
dustrial base of the country. This policy led to a mass migra- 
tion from the western parts of the Soviet Union (Belorussia 
and the Ukraine) to the metropolitan areas and new centers 
of industrial activity. (3) Since education became one of the 
major vehicles of social advancement and was made available 
in the first instance to the urban population, a large propor- 
tion of the Jewish population took advantage of the opportu- 
nities and a marked shift in the employment pattern as well 
as in the professional composition took place. The Jews en- 
tered en masse into industrial employment and various ser- 
vice branches, all of which were nationalized and under the 
centralized control of the government. Although the social 
and economic advancement of the Jews in the Soviet Union 
should not be disputed, it raised two grave issues: one of cul- 
tural assimilation and the loss of group identity of the Jews, 
of their existence as a distinct cultural or religious entity; and 
the second, of their dependence as a group or as individuals 
upon the decisions lodged in the hands of the supreme policy 
makers of the country. The gravity of both issues arose, how- 
ever, in a later period, following World War 11. 


THE UNITED STATES. The chief characteristic of the develop- 
ment of the Jewish community in the United States during the 
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late 19'" and early 20" century was its rapid numerical growth 
by comparison with other Jewish communities. The growth 
occurred primarily as a result of the immigration of the Jews, 
rather than because of the birth rate of the Jewish population 
per se. The attraction of the U.S. for Jewish immigrants could 
be explained both in terms of a wage level relatively higher 
than in Europe as well as an open immigration policy, and the 
lack of specific anti-Jewish discrimination. However, the pace 
of immigration cannot be explained only in terms of increas- 
ing attraction. The impetus to immigration of the Jews can be 
traced to events in the European countries of their origin, and 
the influence of the turns of the business cycle in the United 
States on the size of the immigration stream can be demon- 
strated. During the modern period there were two streams 
of Jewish immigration, one of Western European Jews and 
the other involving almost entirely Eastern European ones. 
Each of these streams, although different in terms of its oc- 
cupational or professional endowment, was faced by similar 
problems of economic integration and general acculturation 
with the environment. 

While the German Jews arrived with the experience 
of language assimilation, a weakened sense of culture tradi- 
tions, and the articulated desire to join the middle class, the 
Eastern European Jews arrived with industrial skills and the 
expressed willingness to be employed in any sector of the 
economy where opportunities were available, but without the 
experience of previous cultural assimilation. In addition, they 
transferred some of their habits of group behavior from their 
European environment. There was, therefore, among Jew- 
ish immigrants from Eastern Europe a strong preference for 
settling in compact masses for reasons of economic and psy- 
chological security. At the time of the first waves of mass im- 
migration from Eastern Europe, the Western European Jews 
(mostly immigrants from Germany) had already acquired in 
the U.S. a basically middle-class or quasi-middle-class status 
and their pattern of employment reflected a high percentage of 
self-employment and concentration in the area of services. The 
mass influx of Eastern European Jews changed for at least two 
generations the social composition of the Jewish community 
in the United States. It became a predominantly industrial and 
labor-oriented community concentrated in major cities. The 
symbiosis of the two elements, the German and the East Euro- 
pean, was ridden by conflicts and prejudices, by distinctions in 
wealth and status, the latter being derived from the degree of 
“Americanization” or the duration of residence in the U.S. The 
German Jews, often in the role of employers of the recent im- 
migrants, especially in the garment industry, tried to maintain 
the social distance between themselves and the immigrants 
arriving from the culturally most backward areas of Europe. 
Faced with the model of success presented by the German 
Jews, the East European immigrants could not avoid aspiring 
to positions of social and economic advancement. While they 
accepted their status as manual workers and laborers as inevi- 
table, and drew from it a number of conclusions, expressed by 
their political orientation, trade union activities, and so on, 
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they actively sought an improvement in the economic posi- 
tion and status for their offspring. Thus, while the process of 
acculturation of the immigrants took time, the gradual social 
advancement of some was counterbalanced by the successive 
waves of immigration swelling the ranks of the Jewish indus- 
trial working population. It was not until after World War 1 
and the harsh restrictions against East European immigration 
that the process of penetration into the service sector and self- 
employment category became much more visible. 

The rapid growth of the economy, the decline of agri- 
culture, and changes in industrial structure, accompanied by 
a sustained, relatively high level of income, made it possible 
for the service sector to develop. Aided by the availability of 
educational opportunities, the almost exclusively urban Jew- 
ish population found outlets for its employment in the service 
sector, and the percentage of employment as unskilled labor, 
domestic service, or low-paid industrial employment declined. 
It would be wrong to assume that the shift in employment and 
the resulting improvement in the income position of the Jews 
in the United States before World War 11 took place in the total 
absence of discrimination. There was in fact a whole range of 
discriminatory attitudes operating against the Jews, as against 
many other ethnic groups representing relatively recent im- 
migration. There was, however, a major difference between 
the U.S. and Europe in that discrimination was a de facto at- 
titude rather than a de jure, statutory, or legal arrangement; 
that it was a private matter rather than one of public policy. 
Like other groups of European origin, the Jews were relatively 
successful in minimizing the effects of discrimination, first by 
improving their economic position and second by using po- 
litical power derived from their numbers and concentration 
in some major urban centers of the country. In addition, dis- 
crimination was met by the Jews with an almost atavistic re- 
flex of communal activity. The Jewish community developed a 
time-honored self-defense mechanism against discrimination 
in the form of institutions designed to meet specific needs of 
individuals or groups within the community. In the absence 
of organized communal authorities, recognized either by the 
outside world or by the Jews themselves, or representing their 
collective interests, the role of voluntary associations and in- 
stitutions was even more significant for the discharge of group 
responsibilities and for the maintenance of whatever cohesion 
was possible within the Jewish community. 

The numerical growth and economic advancement of 
the United States’ Jewish community resulted in a change in 
the relationships among Jewish communities in the world, 
the U.S. Jewish community becoming an important source 
of economic assistance for the others. In a certain sense the 
bonds between American and European Jews provided a 
community of interest and purpose for the various groups of 
American Jewry, giving expression to their Jewish identity. 
At a time when the process of language assimilation was in 
progress, and the commonalty of cultural concerns was di- 
minishing, the “foreign aid” of American Jews provided them 
with a much-needed psychological satisfaction and helped to 
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maintain their identity. This process turned out to be of par- 
ticular importance for the subsequent developments during 
and after World War 11. 


PALESTINE. While the first systematic attempts of organized 
mass colonization in Palestine go back to the 1870s and 1880s, 
a marked acceleration of the immigration stream occurred at 
the beginning of the 20 century, primarily as a result of the 
growth of a modern nationalist movement making immigra- 
tion and settlement in Palestine the cornerstone of its ideol- 
ogy. The more organized manner of immigration and settle- 
ment, in part directed by a long-term national vision, led to 
the establishment of a social infrastructure within and for 
the Jewish population in Palestine, and to the establishment 
of modern social, economic, and educational institutions in 
an otherwise primitive and backward country. The introduc- 
tion of modern institutions was accompanied by a striking 
attempt to modernize agriculture, a successful undertaking 
that integrated the need for economic modernization with 
the ideological factor of the need to recover the land, produc- 
ing a sizable agricultural sector within the Jewish community 
in Palestine. The fact that the agricultural sector embraced a 
variety of organizational forms of production, that alongside 
private agriculture a cooperative and even a communal net- 
work of farms was created, was of considerable importance 
for the further development of the economy. The ideas of co- 
operation were also applied to other sectors of the economy: 
in industry, construction, and the services. Such enterprises 
had to reconcile private and social criteria in their decision- 
making and had to accept procedures for social control, ar- 
rangements that provided a particular atmosphere for eco- 
nomic activity within the Jewish community. 

The continuous numerical growth of the Jewish popula- 
tion, resulting from successive immigration waves and natural 
population increase, and the emotional intensity of the issues 
connected with its development and its role among Jewish 
communities in the world often obscured the interesting pat- 
tern of economic and social development of the Jewish com- 
munity in Palestine. An important feature of the Jewish pop- 
ulation in Palestine was its relatively homogeneous cultural 
background since the majority of immigrants came from East- 
ern Europe. It possessed or created a full array of industrial, 
agricultural, and service skills at various levels, coupled with 
a level of education that was compatible with, if not excessive 
of, the existing level of skills. The economic activities of the 
Jewish population were conducted under conditions of virtual 
absence of discriminatory policies, apart from restrictions on 
immigration, particularly during the interwar period. This in 
turn created a basically stable economic structure; the employ- 
ment distribution did not change drastically with time. There 
was relatively less income inequality than within other Jewish 
communities because skills were distributed differently. The 
level of income of the Jewish population in Palestine provided 
for the consumption needs of the population, with investment 
funds either imported by private investors from abroad, bor- 
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rowed abroad, or provided as a form of nonreturnable trans- 
fers (gifts) from other Jewish communities to the Jewish com- 
munity in Palestine. 

While the above characteristics appear to portray the 
main features of economic and social conditions of the Jew- 
ish community in Palestine until World War 1, they obviously 
do not convey the dynamics of the process of economic de- 
velopment per se. A more detailed treatment of this subject 
would have to include the economic relationships with the 
majority of the population, the Arabs; the extent of self-sufhi- 
ciency achieved within the Jewish community; and the eco- 
nomic relations with the foreign markets to which some of 
the products of Jewish labor, land, and capital were exported 
and from which income was derived (see *Israel, State of, 
Economic Affairs). 


Epilogue 

The interwar period that ended with the catastrophe of World 
War I1, an event in the history of the Jews whose dimensions 
and consequences our present generation is still unable to 
perceive let alone define, was marked by the following char- 
acteristics: (1) the forced separation and isolation of one of 
the largest Jewish communities, namely that in the Soviet 
Union, from the rest of world Jewry; (2) the growth of the Jew- 
ish population in the United States and its relative economic 
strength in comparison with Jewish communities elsewhere 
created a new element in the balance and relationship between 
Jewish communities and indicated a future trend; (3) the eco- 
nomic situation of the European Jews, and especially of the 
East European communities, which worsened since economic 
and political uncertainty had become the norm even before 
the rise of Fascism and Nazism; (4) the rise of Nazism which 
created a direct danger to Jewish life and property in Central 
Europe, and the spread of discriminatory policies modeled 
upon the early legislation of Nazi Germany which became a 
real threat to a large part of European Jewry; given the lim- 
ited opportunities for migration, the European Jewish popu- 
lation did not possess any real alternatives; (5) the growth of 
the Jewish community in Palestine which became an impor- 
tant cultural factor in the life of other Jewish communities, 
but its small relative size and the severe limitations imposed 
by the British upon Jewish immigration kept it from having 
a larger impact and from contributing toward a solution of 
European Jews distress. 

Therefore, prior to World War 11, the Jewish communities 
found themselves at a crossroad, with the direction of their 
future fate and development depending upon exogenous, pri- 
marily political forces. The tragic results of World War 11 have 
left most of Europe virtually without Jews. There are now two 
major communities: that of the United States and that of the 
State of Israel, to shape the future of the Jews as a national en- 
tity. This situation of the Jewish communities, recovering from 
the physical disaster and psychological shock of World War 11, 
made the economic relationship between the American Jew- 
ish community and the State of Israel one of the cornerstones 
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of a policy of survival. The economics of the Jews, apart from 
the parochial interests of economists and economic histori- 
ans, was geared toward the survival of the group during most 


of its recorded history. 
[Arcadius Kahan] 
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ECSTASY, from Greek ekstasis, “displacement,” “movement 
outwards,” “distraction of mind, “drunken excitement,’ “en- 
trancement,’ or secondarily, “astonishment.” (See Mark 5:42.) 
In Greek religion two fundamental types of ecstasy, dionysiac 
and contemplative, are well attested; the former is induced by 
means of narcotics, alcohol, music, and dance; the latter by 
contemplation and prayer. Only the dionysiac is represented 
in the Bible. Several scholars have maintained that ecstasy was 
the fundamental experience of all prophecy. This view ulti- 
mately can be traced back to *Philo who maintained that no 
prophecy is without ecstasy (see Spec. 4:49). Some scholars 
have distinguished between two groups: the classical proph- 
ets, or literary prophets, allegedly did not suffer from loss of 
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identity, but maintained their consciousness and were aware 
of a divine encounter to which they responded. The second 
group, the pre-classical prophets, sometimes manifested group 
prophecy, which was ecstatic and contagious (cf. Num. 11:16 ff, 
where the 70 elders “speak in ecstasy” after the spirit of the 
Lord rests upon them - the Hebrew verb used is hitnabbe’). 
Thus, when Saul meets “a band of prophets coming down 
from the high place with harp, tambourine, and lyre before 
them,” he, too, is overwhelmed: “A spirit of God came might- 
ily upon him and he spoke in ecstasy among them” (1 Sam. 
10). Similarly, when Saul sends men to capture David, who 
was staying with Samuel, they find Samuel at the head of a 
group of ecstatic prophets. The messengers are overcome by 
the spectacle and begin to rave. After this has happened to 
three sets of messengers, Saul goes himself, and, in a violent 
ecstatic fit, strips off his clothes and lies naked a whole day and 
night (1 Sam. 19:18-24). Both these incidents are cited as the 
origin of the proverbial expression “Is Saul among the proph- 
ets?” Scholars who maintain the pre-classical ecstatic/classical 
non-ecstatic distinction also cite 1 Kings 22, where some 400 
prophets rave in ecstasy before kings Jehoshaphat and Ahaz 
on the eve of their united attack against Ramoth-Gilead. They 
note, correctly, as well that this feature of collective dionysiac 
frenzy is not confined to early Israelite prophets. In 1 Kings 
18:28-29, 450 Canaanite prophets of Baal and 400 prophets 
of Asherah “cried aloud and cut themselves after their man- 
ner with swords and lances till the blood gushed out upon 
them ... They prophesied in ecstasy until the time of the eve- 
ning offering. ...” Individual prophets, too, might fall into an 
ecstatic trance. Thus, Elijah ran before Ahab’s chariot when 
the hand of the Lord was upon him (1 Kings 18:46). An extra- 
biblical example, in addition to the Canaanite prophets of Baal 
just mentioned, is found in the 11'+-century Egyptian tale of 
Wen-Amon, which relates that while Zakar-Baal, king of By- 
blos, was offering a sacrifice, “the god seized one of his youths 
and made him possessed” (Pritchard, Texts, 26). In such a 
state the person turns into “another man” (e.g., Saul, 1 Sam. 
10:6) and may behave madly (1 Sam. 18:10 ff.). This is doubtless 
why a disciple of the prophets is referred to as “the madman” 
(11 Kings 9:11). But a careful reading of the classical prophets 
shows that they too manifested odd behavior. Jeremiah is re- 
ferred to as “madman” and “ecstatic” (mitnabbe’) in the same 
breath (Jer. 29:26; cf. Hos. 9:7). Isaiah walked about barefoot 
and naked for three years (Isa. 20:3). Ezekiel lay on his left 
side for 390 days and 40 days on his right. From Zech. 13:4-6 
we learn that a prophet might be expected to wear a hairshirt 
and have sores on his back, perhaps from some ritual beat- 
ing. Indeed, the Hebrew word for madman, meshugga‘, may 
be a terminus technicus for a type of god-inspired individual 
who is called in the *Mari letters a muhhu (fem., muhhutum), 
“frenzied, “mad,” “ecstatic.” Such an ecstatic seizure may be 
induced by external means: music (cf. Elisha, 11 Kings 3:15, 
and the musical instruments carried by the bands of proph- 
ets, 1 Sam. 10:5 and 11 Chron. 35:15) or dancing (mentioned in 
connection with the prophets of Baal, 1 Kings 18:26). Some- 
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times this ecstatic seizure is described as caused either by 
“the hand of God” (1 Kings 18:46; 11 Kings 3:15; Jer. 15:17) or 
by “the spirit of God” (1 Sam. 10:6, 10; 18:10; 19:23), an indica- 
tion that seizure and strange behavior might lend credibility 
to claims of prophecy. 
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[Shalom M. Paul / S. David Sperling (2"4 ed.)] 


ECUADOR, South American republic; population 13,363,593 
(2005); Jewish population 900. 

Unlike most other Latin American countries it was only 
in the wake of the Nazi persecution in Europe that a consid- 
erable number of Jews arrived in Ecuador. With the Spanish 
conquerors Jews, too, had in fact come to Ecuador, but their 
number was small. Also after independence from Spain com- 
paratively few Sephardi Jews immigrated; these assimilated or 
at least did not practice their tradition in public. Certain fam- 
ily names among established Ecuadorian families attest until 
today to their Sephardi descent. At the end of the 19'* century, 
and in the 1920s and 1930s, Jews emigrated mainly from East- 
ern Europe and settled chiefly in Guayaquil but did not be- 
come visible as a group. It is related that the first meeting for 
a New Year’s celebration took place in 1934 in a private apart- 
ment. In 1914 Vienna-born Julius Rosenstock was appointed 
by the Ecuadorian government to head the construction of 
the Sibambe-Quito highland railway. Because of his excel- 
lent connections in government circles he successfully fought 
for the entry of persecuted Jews to the country. The stream of 
refugees to Ecuador began in 1938, reaching its peak in 1939. 
On Rosenstock’s initiative a HICEM Committee was founded 
and the government negotiated the conditions of immigration 
with him. Because of his personal intervention, he succeeded 
in obtaining the repeal of the 1937 decree by the dictator Al- 
berto Enriquez Gallo ordering Jews who did not work in ag- 
riculture or industry to leave the country within 30 days. 

A relatively small number of Jews, 3,500-4,000, found 
refuge in Ecuador through 1942. Settlement projects from 
the mid-1930s, including the plan for long-term settlement of 
50,000 families in mostly remote areas, were supported nei- 
ther by the Ecuadorian public nor by the Jewish settlers and 
proved to be untrustworthy and impractical. For most of the 
Jews who found refuge in the country until 1942, Ecuador, 
with its three million inhabitants, was a second-choice place 
of exile, since they had failed to find asylum in another, pre- 
ferred country. The majority came from Germany and Austria 
after the pogrom of November 1938 (*Kristallnacht) having lost 
hope that they could stay in their native country. Part of them 
settled in Guayaquil, the biggest city of the country, which 
was a real trading center with a population of about 180,000. 
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Located near the Pacific coast, it had a tropical climate. The 
vast majority, however, preferred the capital, Quito, situated 
in the Andes at an altitude of 9,200 ft. (2,800 m.). Few settled 
in small towns like Ambato (100), Banos, Cuenca (30), and 
Riobamba, or in the jungle around Puyo. 

In Quito as in Guayaquil they were concentrated in sev- 
eral streets in the city center or not far from it. Quito with 
150,000 inhabitants had no industry and only one multi-story 
building. Compared to middle-class European standards the 
living conditions were cramped and primitive, with no infra- 
structure and with infectious diseases and a lack of hygiene 
threatening their health. Many of the immigrants had only 
meager financial means, though many of them had brought 
their household goods and other possessions. Since the au- 
thorities returned the deposits that the immigrants had made 
to receive their visas (a few hundred dollars each), most of 
them had money to invest. Many had to earn their livings 
in unfamiliar occupations. But wherever it was possible they 
tried to continue in their former professions or similar ones. 

Despite the regulations restricting immigration to in- 
dustrial or agricultural laborers, only a minority worked in 
agriculture. Because of the difficult living and working con- 
ditions and their lack of knowledge such onerous attempts 
were given up. The project of H1cEM and the Joint in 1937 to 
settle 60 families in the area of Ambato for chicken farming 
was among those failed attempts. A considerable number of 
the immigrants were active in trade, as peddlers, in retail and 
wholesale, and in the import and export trade. While the ma- 
jority of the enterprises in the first years required hard work 
by all family members to reach a subsistence level, some of 
the enterprises reached a considerable size by 1942 and ex- 
ist until today. The most successful were those that found a 
niche in the market, offering services and goods unknown in 
the country or absent from the market because of the war. In 
the field of food and textile production, in the metallurgical 
(El Arco, Ideal, Sidertirgica sa.) and pharmaceutical indus- 
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tries, in services and the hotel trade, they played an important 
role and brought a dynamic element into business life. Names 
like Rothschild, Seligmann, Neustatter, Di Capua, and Otto- 
lenghi stand out. 

The fact that the authorities as a rule did not enforce 
industrial or agricultural employment made it easier for the 
immigrants to integrate into the economic process but soon 
led to anti-Jewish pressure on the part of the local popula- 
tion. While the presidents José Maria Velasco Ibarra (1934-35, 
1944-47) and Carlos Arroyo del Rio (1940-44) approved the 
immigration of Jews, some circles espoused an antisemitic 
line with recourse to the German-based press and deep-seated 
Christian prejudices. Also textile merchants of Arab origin, es- 
pecially from Lebanon, who had lived in Ecuador for decades, 
considered the Jews undesirable competitors. In August 1944 
Velasco Ibarra rescinded the regulations that restricted immi- 
gration to industrial or agricultural employment, but already 
at the end of the 1940s the authorities stepped up the control 
of Jewish enterprises and in 1952 another law was passed re- 
quiring proof that a foreigner was engaged in the occupation 
stipulated in his entry visa. This legislation was counteracted 
by the intervention of the World Jewish Congress. Within 
these limited political and social limitations the immigrants 
were free to do whatever they wished. There was no bar to 
practicing their religion or founding associations. 

The biggest group among the refugees was in Quito. Its 
nucleus was the above-mentioned HICEM Committee founded 
in 1938. In the same year the Asociacién de Beneficencia Is- 
raelita was founded, reaching its peak with over 540 mem- 
bers (heads of families) in 1945. Unlike most Latin American 
countries, where Jewish communities already existed and the 
newcomers founded their own separate organizations accord- 
ing to their countries of origin, the “Beneficencia” united Jews 
from Germany, Austria, Italy, Poland, Hungary, Czechoslova- 
kia, Romania, the Soviet Union, and the Baltic states. 

Though there was some religiously motivated separation 
this was of minor significance. While in Guayaquil differences 
of opinion about Zionism were a greater potential cause of dis- 
cord than in Quito, in religious matters the situation was quite 
the opposite. In Guayaquil the strongest organization, Comu- 
nidad de Culto, with more than 140 members, combined the 
Sociedad de Beneficencia, founded in 1939-40, and the Cen- 
tro Israelita, which had split off in 1944, both competing for 
cultural primacy. Under the impression of the foundation of 
the State of Israel all organizations in Quito united under the 
umbrella of the “Beneficencia” while in Guayaquil it took al- 
most 20 years more to reach such unity. 

The “Beneficencia” did a great deal to create a center of 
religious, social, and cultural life for its members. A bulletin 
called Informaciones para los Inmigrantes Israelitas, in the first 
period mainly written in German, informed readers about 
the community, the host country, and international affairs. 
Based on the model of their European countries a court of 
arbitration, a hevra kaddisha, a women’s association, a coop- 
erative bank, Maccabi, and B'nai B'rith were established. In 
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Quito and in Guayaquil Zionist organizations were founded 
that succeeded in winning the support of public figures in 
the host country for the objectives of Zionism. The Ecuador- 
ian representative cast his vote in the uN General Assembly 
resolution of November 29, 1947, in favor of the partition of 
Palestine. Ecuador and Israel established diplomatic relations. 
From the late 1960s a network of technical cooperation and 
assistance was developed between the two countries, espe- 
cially in the fields of agriculture, water development, youth 
training, and technology. 

Jews achieved prominence in Ecuadorian society beyond 
the economic field. They contributed to cultural development 
in music, painting, theater, arts and crafts, architecture, litera- 
ture, science, journalism, and publishing. 

In the 1940s the Kammerspiele theater was established 
on a high artistic level, directed by Karl (Carl) Loewenberg, 
co-founder of the Juedischer Kulturbund of Berlin. In the 
1950s the theater continued to perform in Spanish before ap- 
preciative local audiences. An international reputation was 
achieved by the painter Olga Fisch-Anhalzer, co-founder of 
the Instituto Ecuatoriano de Folclor. The painter and sculp- 
tress Trude Sojka, who had survived Auschwitz, arrived in 
1946. Paul Engel, a physician and writer (pen name Diego 
Viega), who immigrated to Ecuador in 1950 from Colombia, 
became known as an endocrinologist. Benno Weiser (Benja- 
min Varon) made a name for himself as a journalist. Like his 
brother Max Weiser, who was the first Israeli consul to Ecua- 
dor, he entered the Israeli diplomatic service. 

As the majority of the immigrants had regarded their stay 
in Ecuador as a temporary episode, emigration after the end 
of the war was considerable. By 1948 about half the Jews in 
Quito had emigrated, mainly to the U.S. On the other hand, 
a considerable number of survivors of the Holocaust arrived 
in the early postwar years. Because of continuous emigration, 
mortality, and partial assimilation of the following genera- 
tion, which considered Spanish its mother tongue, the im- 
migrant organizations lost their pivotal role as preservers of 
social and cultural identity. However, the Jews continued to 
form a small middle-class group largely cut off from the strong 
Catholic upper class and the masses of mestizos and the in- 
digenous population. 

In 1972 the Informaciones ceased publication. Differ- 
ent attempts to revive tradition did not persevere. The small 
communities of Ambato and Cuenca disbanded. At the be- 
ginning of the 1970s, in the course of the oil boom and thanks 
to easier-to-obtain entry permits, Jewish families from other 
Latin American countries arrived. As a result of political de- 
velopments under the presidency of Salvador Allende a large 
number of families preferred to exchange Chile for Ecuador 
as a domicile. Towards the end of the 20 century many Jews 
from Argentina settled in Quito. 

In 2005 the Jewish community (Comunidad Judia del 
Ecuador) of the city of Quito with its 2 million people num- 
bers 200 families, or 550-600 members (the community of 
Guayaquil has 20 families, or some 70 members). The com- 
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munity has modern facilities for its social, recreational, and 
administrative needs. There is a synagogue and a rabbi for 
religious services. A hevra kaddisha and a home for the aged 
continue to function as well as the women’s association as an 
independent organization. About 75 children go to the Colegio 
Alberto Einstein, a private school founded in 1973 by mem- 
bers of the community where the great majority of the pupils 
are non-Jews. The community is in contact with other Jewish 
organizations in Latin America and worldwide. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: ML. Kreuter, Wo liegt Ecuador? Exil in einem 
unbekannten Land 1938 bis zum Beginn der fuenfziger Jahre (1995); 
Donde queda el Ecuador? Exilio en un pais desconocido desde 1938 
hasta fines de los afios cincuentas (1997); Organizaciones Israelitas en 
el Ecuador, La Colonia Israelita en el Ecuador (1948). 


[Marie Luise Kreuter (2™ ed.)] 


EDAH, USS. grassroots organization comprised of rabbis, la- 
ity, intellectuals, and communal leaders who joined forces to 
revitalize a distinctive Modern American Orthodoxy. By the 
late 1960s, most observers had abandoned earlier predictions 
of the imminent demise of American Orthodoxy. Champions 
of Orthodoxy, as well as more neutral observers, pointed to 
the growth of day schools, the strength of the Orthodox fam- 
ily, and the intensity of Orthodox commitments as markers 
of sustained vitality. Generally, however, these commenta- 
tors pointed to Modern Orthodoxy as the wave of the future. 
Haredi Orthodoxy remained in retreat and on the defensive. 
Israel's victory in the 1967 war signaled the ascendancy of 
religious Zionism. Yeshiva University, the flagship institu- 
tion of Modern Orthodoxy, was experiencing unprecedented 
growth. High-profile Modern Orthodox intellectuals - notably 
Emanuel *Rackman, Irving *Greenberg, David *Hartman, and 
Eliezer *Berkovits —- were eagerly probing the bold and excit- 
ing challenge of defining the shape of a Judaism that would 
wed modern values with the teachings of Torah. 

By the end of the 1980s, much had changed. Although 
increasingly vibrant, American Orthodoxy seemed decreas- 
ingly modern. Some pointed to a Haredi ascendancy. Others 
underscored the widespread Orthodox practice of attending 
year-long post-high school programs in Israel, which had in- 
tensified Orthodox commitment and attachment to Israel, but 
whose faculties loudly proclaimed the bankruptcy of Modern 
Orthodox culture and values. Historians pointed to a new 
wave of Ultra-Orthodox immigration to America. Survivors 
of the Holocaust, these individuals spared no effort to rebuild 
Ultra-Orthodoxy on American shores. Lastly, Modern Or- 
thodox parents, unlike their Haredi counterparts, generally 
failed to perceive Jewish education as a suitable profession for 
their children, thereby creating a vacuum that Haredi educa- 
tors eagerly filled. 

Thus, within short order, Modern Orthodoxy appeared 
to be more in danger of eclipse than on the cusp of renewal. 
Interdenominational programs, such as the Joint Chaplaincy 
Board and the Synagogue Council of America, were closed 
down in 1987 and 1994, respectively. The very nomenclature 
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“Modern Orthodoxy” was dropped in favor of the more neu- 
tral and less ideologically-charged “Centrist Orthodoxy,’ a 
change that Dr. Norman *Lamm, then president of Yeshiva 
University, for one, publicly regretted by the close of the cen- 
tury. 

In this context, it was easily understandable that some 
sought to restore the “modern” in American Orthodoxy. In 
the late 1990s, a group of Orthodox intellectuals and lay lead- 
ers established Edah under the banner of “the courage to be 
modern and Orthodox.” Launched initially as a grassroots 
initiative, with Rabbi Saul Berman as president, Edah’s found- 
ing conference in February 1999 attracted over 1,500 partici- 
pants. At stake were the questions on which the founders of 
Edah maintained that Modern Orthodoxy has ceded leader- 
ship. These included the challenge of feminism and women’s 
equality, the hijacking of religious Zionism by *Gush Emu- 
nim, the pursuit of secular education as a value in itself rather 
than purely for utilitarian or instrumental reasons, and the 
continuing need for cooperation with the non-Orthodox re- 
ligious movements and their leaders. More specifically, Edah 
hoped to redress women’s inequality, notably in Jewish di- 
vorce law, to train a cadre of Modern Orthodox educators, to 
help define religious Zionism for the 21° century, and, per- 
haps above all, nurture an atmosphere of open dialogue and 
freedom of exchange that was so sorely lacking in an Ortho- 
dox world dominated by roshei yeshivah. Significantly, during 
these years, one of the most prominent of Yeshiva University 
Talmud faculty had pronounced Modern Orthodoxy to be the 
“Amalek of our time.” 

Yet Edah’s hope to reclaim Yeshiva University as Modern 
Orthodoxy’s stronghold remained unfulfilled. For one thing, 
notwithstanding Edah’s impressive turnout of supporters 
and intellectual leadership, Yeshiva University faculty gener- 
ally were absent. At best, Yeshiva University remained neu- 
tral towards Edah if not outright dismissive. Rabbi Aha- 
ron Lichtenstein wrote from Israel that he was certain that 
his late father-in-law, Rabbi Joseph B. *Soloveitchik, upon 
whose memory as Modern Orthodox scholar and commu- 
nal leader Edah had sought to build, would today have little 
identification with Edah and its program. More generally, 
Yeshiva University leadership dismissed Edah as unnecessary, 
pointing to y.u’s Orthodox Forum which claimed the virtue 
of continuing dialogue between Orthodox intellectuals and 
roshei yeshivah. Nonetheless, Edah, under Rabbi Berman’s 
leadership, persisted into the 21%t century. By 2005, it had 
held four national conferences and several regional ones. Five 
volumes of the Edah journal had appeared, containing im- 
pressive scholarship and dialogue on critical issues, e.g., aliyot 
for women, generally not found elsewhere in the Ortho- 
dox world. Other institutions, notably the Jewish Orthodox 
Feminist Alliance (JoFA), Rabbi Avi Weiss’ Yeshivat Cho- 
vevei Torah, proclaiming its commitment to an “open Ortho- 
doxy,’ and, in Israel, the Lavi Conference, all loosely aligned 
with Edah in an effort to spearhead a Modern Orthodox re- 
newal. 
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In the final analysis, however, the struggle for the Ortho- 
dox future remained open. Most observers agreed that Yeshiva 
University, given its enormous resources and prominence in- 
side the Jewish community, would continue to set the tone for 
Modern Orthodoxy in America. To be sure, Yeshiva’s direc- 
tion, under the presidency of Richard Joel, who was appointed 
in 2003, remained unclear. Yet the purposes for which Edah 
had come into being in the late 1990s remained as compel- 


ling in the 21° century. 
[Steven Bayme (274 ed.)] 


EDEL, YIZHAK (1896-1973), composer and teacher. Edel 
was born in Warsaw and from 1924 to 1927 he taught music 
in the orphanage of Janusz *Korczak, in Warsaw. In 1929 he 
immigrated to Palestine where he worked as a music teacher 
in teachers’ colleges. His works include orchestral and piano 
music, quartets for strings and wind instruments, songs, and 
cantatas. His musical style shows the influence of Eastern 
European Jewish tradition. 


EDELMAN, GERALD MAURICE (1929-_ ), U.S. biochemist 
and immunologist, Nobel Prize laureate. Edelman was born 
in New York. He originally studied as a violinist but turned 
to biochemistry and received his M.D. from the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1954 and his doctorate from the Rockefeller 
University in 1960, where he was appointed associate professor 
of biochemistry, and associate dean of graduate studies in 1963. 
One of the leading immunologists in the United States, he de- 
voted himself to research in the elucidation of the structure 
of antibody molecules and established the complete chemical 
structure of gamma globulin, which defends the body against 
foreign bodies and disease. In 1977 Edelman and his colleagues 
discovered cell adhesion molecules. Subsequently he turned 
his attention to neuroscience, becoming director of the Neu- 
rosciences Institute in San Diego, California. He has proposed 
a global brain theory called Neural Darwinism, which pro- 
vides the basis for understanding the origin of consciousness. 
Edelman is a member of numerous scientific bodies, including 
the National Academy of Sciences, the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, and the American Chemical Society. In 1972 
he was awarded the Nobel Prize for Medicine and Physiology 
together with Dr. Rodney Porter. 


EDELMAN, MAURICE (1911-1975), author and politician. 
Born in Cardiff and educated at Cambridge, Edelman was a 
Labour M.P. from 1945 until his death. He was president of the 
Anglo-Jewish Association in 1963. His works include France: 
‘The Birth of the Fourth Republic (1945); David Ben-Gurion 
(1964), a biography; and political and other novels, including 
A Trial of Love (1951), Who Goes Home and A Dream of Trea- 
son (both 1953), A Call on Kuprin (1959), The Fratricides (1963), 
‘The Prime Minister’s Daughter (1964), and Shark Island (1967). 
Edelman’s best-known work was probably the novel Disraeli 
in Love (1972). Although a Labourite, Edelman was such an 
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admirer of Disraeli that, in 1972, he leased and lived in a wing 
of Hughenden manor, Disraeli’s country house. Once a leftist 
supporter of the Soviet Union, by the end of his life Edelman 
was active in the movement for Soviet Jewry. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


[William D. Rubinstein (24 ed.)] 


EDELMANN, RAPHAEL (1902-1972), Danish scholar and 
librarian. Born in Latvia, Edelmann immigrated to Copen- 
hagen as a child. In 1933 at the recommendation of David 
*Simonsen he began working in the newly established Jewish 
department of the Royal Library of Copenhagen, which con- 
sisted of the rich library of Simonsen; from 1938 he headed the 
department. From 1948 he lectured at the University of Co- 
penhagen, where he was in charge of Judaic studies, includ- 
ing Yiddish. In 1955 he founded the Association of Libraries 
of Judaica and Hebraica in Europe and in this capacity orga- 
nized training courses for Jewish librarians. Edelmann pub- 
lished extensively in several scholarly fields and made impor- 
tant contributions to the dissemination of Jewish scholarship 
in Denmark. Among his works are Bestimmung, Heimat and 
Alter der synagogalen Poesie (1932), and Zur Fruehgeschichte 
des Machzor (1934), important works on the early history of 
liturgical poetry. He compiled the catalog of Hebrew incu- 
nabula of the library of L. *Goldschmidt, now at the Royal 
Library (in Fund og Forskning, 3 (1956), 82-90); edited the se- 
ries Corpus Codicum Hebraicorum Medii Aevi (1954- ); and 
edited the Subject Concordance to the Babylonian Talmud by 
L. Goldschmidt (1959). He also arranged successful exhibitions 
of the treasures of the Royal Library in Paris, Strasbourg, Mi- 


lan, and New York. 
[Menahem Schmelzer] 


EDELMANN, SIMHAH REUBEN (Sar ha-Adulammi; 
1821-1893), Lithuanian Hebrew scholar. Edelmann was born 
in Vilna and studied at the Volozhin yeshivah. He tried his 
hand in various branches of Jewish scholarship, and also wrote 
poetry and was one of the first to “discover” J.L. *Gordon, 
whom he befriended. 

Among his published books are Shoshannim (1860); 
Ha-Mesillot (1875); Ha-Tirosh (1871), on Genesis Rabbah; and 
Doresh Reshumot (1893), on I.H. *Weiss historical work Dor 
Dor ve-Doreshav, which Edelmann criticized for its liberal 
views. Edelmann also contributed to Hebrew periodicals. 
Part of his literary remains were used by A.D. Lebensohn and 
I. Benjacob in their edition of the Bible (1849-53) and pub- 
lished by Edelmann’s son Mordecai Isaac in his Mearat Adul- 
lam (1922) and Tovim ha-Shenayim (1913). An autobiographi- 
cal fragment was published by the son in his biography of his 
father, Hakham ve-Sar (1896). 


EDELMANN, ZEVI HIRSCH (1805-1858), Hebrew scholar, 
printer, and publisher. Edelmann, who was born in Svisloch, 
Belorussia, published books at Danzig, Koenigsberg, and 
London. In England, in particular, he carefully searched the 
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libraries for Hebrew manuscript material. Edelmann pub- 
lished editions of hitherto unpublished medieval Hebrew lit- 
erature such as Estori Ha-Parhi’s Kaftor va-Ferah (1851, repr. 
1959); Ginzei Oxford (translated into English by M.H. Bresslau 
and published in Treasures of Oxford, 1851), a collection (with 
L. Dukes) of liturgical and secular poetry by Spanish-Jewish 
poets; Derekh Tovim (also translated into English by M.H. 
Bresslau and published in Path of Good Men, 1852), varia by 
Maimonides, Judah ibn Tibbon and others; Hemdah Genu- 
zah (1856), an important collection of philosophical writings 
and letters, mainly by, to, or about Maimonides; Divrei Hefez 
(1853), another collection of philosophical and poetical ma- 
terial; and also M.H. Luzzatto’s La-Yesharim Tehillah (1854). 
Edelmann also published a number of important liturgi- 
cal items: Seder Haggadah (1845), with critical notes; Hag- 
gadah Le-Leil Shimmurim (1845), with commentaries and 
notes; and Siddur Hegyon Lev (1854) containing Edelmann’s 
critical notes and emendations, Noam Megadim by J. Teo- 
mim, and Mekor Berakhah by E. Landshuth. Edelmann’s first 
publications, which were purely talmudic, were Haggahot 
u-Viurim li-Meirat Einayim (1839) and Alim le-Mivhan, in- 
cluding Megillat Sefer Iggeret ha-Purim (1844) on Esther. He 
also wrote an historical study on Saul *Wahl, the alleged one- 
day king of Poland, Gedullat Sha‘ul (1854), with an appendix 
Nir David. His considerable publishing ventures were carried 
out under conditions of great financial stringency. Edelmann 
lived in Berlin from 1852 and died in the ward for the insane 
in a Berlin hospital. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Chronicle (1841-1941) (1949), 55; A. 
Berg, Birkat Avraham (1882); Kressel, Leksikon, 1 (1965), 24-25. 


EDELS, SAMUEL ELIEZER BEN JUDAH HA-LEVI 
(known as MaHaRShA - Morenu Ha-Rav Shemuel Adels; 
1555-1631), one of the foremost Talmud commentators. Born 
in Cracow, he moved to Posen in his youth, where he married 
the daughter of Moses Ashkenazi Heilpern. His mother-in- 
law, Edel, by whose name he was later known, was a wealthy 
woman and supported him and his numerous disciples for a 
period of 20 years (1585-1605). After her death, Edels took up 
a rabbinic position in Chelm. In 1614 he was appointed rabbi 
of Lublin, and in 1625 of Ostrog, where he founded a large 
yeshivah. On the lintel of his house (burned down in 1889) was 
inscribed the verse: “The stranger did not lodge in the street; 
but I opened my doors to the traveler” (Job 31:32). His com- 
mentary on the Talmud is one of the classical works of talmu- 
dic literature included in almost every edition of the Talmud. 
The commentary is divided into two parts. In his Hiddushei 
Halakhot he explains the talmudic text with profundity and 
ingenuity. In his introduction to the work he writes that “out 
of love for terseness” he would refrain from elaboration. He 
ends most of his comments with the phrases: “And weigh care- 
fully” or “And the meaning is simple,” although in reality it is 
far from clear and many later scholars often found difficulty 
in understanding his point. Often he poses a difficulty and 
says: “And this may be solved,’ leaving it to the students to 
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find the answer. He was fond of talmudic casuistry, and used 
to say: “No one can arrive at the root and depth of a talmudic 
problem without a master who teaches him pilpul”; but he 
vehemently opposed the kind of casuistry which, in his time, 
came to be known as hillukim, where students would engage 
in fruitless debate to try to demolish one another’s arguments. 
In his Hiddushei Halakhot, Edels’ explanations of talmudic 
problems are generally in accordance with the view of Rashi 
and the tosafists. His book gained such wide currency that an 
understanding of Edels’ comments came to be regarded for 
many generations as one of the qualifications of the average 
talmudic scholar. The second part of his commentary is called 
Hiddushei Aggadot, in which he attempts to explain the diffi- 
cult talmudic aggadot in a rational manner, sometimes taking 
them as parables with interpretations which are at variance 
with their literal meaning. He criticized, however, the prevail- 
ing tendency of preachers to distort the plain sense of biblical 
and talmudical passages. Although censuring “those people 
who in the present generation give all their time to the study of 
Kabbalah,” he nonetheless quotes extensively from kabbalistic 
literature. He also made use of his acquaintance with Jewish 
philosophy in his interpretation of talmudic aggadot. 

He adopted a positive attitude toward the secular sci- 
ences, considering them important for a fuller understanding 
of Torah, and their acquisition as vital for learned Jews in their 
disputations with non-Jews. His statements are sometimes 
marked by a spirit of critical inquiry. He decides, for exam- 
ple, that the Targum to the Pentateuch ascribed to Jonathan b. 
Uzziel is not by him. He senses that the fosafot to the tractate 
Yoma are different in style from those to other tractates. He 
established that some statements or passages in Rashi’s com- 
mentary and in the tosafot had originated as marginal com- 
ments by students who had not understood the passage, and 
in the course of time these comments had come to be interpo- 
lated in the text. Edels reproved his contemporaries for mak- 
ing light of certain precepts, e.g., those who drink to excess at 
the melavveh malkah meal on Saturday night and so neglect 
the recitation of the Shema upon retiring, and rise too late 
the following morning for the statutory time for the reading 
of the Shema and the recital of the morning prayers. He was 
a sharp critic of social evils in the communities, such as the 
dishonesty and egotism of some rich parnasim. He reproached 
the rabbis of his time with overawing their communities for 
motives which were not purely altruistic, and was irked by 
the fact that “in these times, whoever possesses wealth is ap- 
pointed to public office for a price and is in constant pursuit 
of honor? In 1590 he participated at a session of the *Coun- 
cil of the Four Lands which pronounced a ban on those who 
purchase rabbinic office. Edels was held in high esteem by the 
scholars of his day. Joel *Sirkes in his address to the leaders of 
the Council of the Four Lands in Lublin, said: “You have in 
your midst the greatest man of the present generation ... with 
whom to consult and deliberate.” On his tombstone, Edels is 
described as “a holy man ... exemplary in his generation ... 
whose fame traveled far and wide. His great work was a light 
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to the eyes of the Sages of Israel.” He was also highly regarded 
by later generations. Jonah *Landsofer enjoined his sons to pay 
close attention to the works of Edels, “because his writings are 
amazingly terse and plumb the depths of Torah’s truth ... The 
spirit of God spoke through him, for without divine inspira- 
tion it would have been impossible for a man to write such 
a book. Edels’ other works are Zikhron Devarim, novellae of 
the group of scholars at Posen (published by his mother-in- 
law in 1598); a penitential prayer beginning with the words: 
“El Elohai Dalfah Einai”; and a penitential prayer written in 
memory of the Warsaw martyrs (1597). 

His brother’s son, whose name has not been preserved, 
made his way to Morocco, and apparently settled there. His 
work Shaarei Hokhmah, on aggadah and homiletics, is extant 
in many manuscripts. In it he quotes his uncle and many of the 
other great 17**-century scholars of Poland, including Israel 
Spira, son of Nathan *Spira, whom he calls “my teacher,” and 
Abraham Abele *Gombiner. He died before 1674. 

Modern rabbinic teachers lament the forsaking of Edels’ 
talmudic commentary. In addition to the profundity of his 
ideas, Edels’ work is instrumental in teaching the correct anal- 
ysis of the talmudic text. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dubnow, Hist Russ, 1 (1916), 129-30; R. 
Margulies, Toledot Adam (1912); S.A. Horodezky, Le-Korot ha-Rab- 
banut (19147), 183-90; H.H. Ben-Sasson, Hagut ve-Hanhagah (1959), 
index; J.M. Toledano, Sarid u-Falit (1945), 74f. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
Puy: Y. Barkai, “Shitato ha-Parshanit shel ha-Maharsha be-Hiddushei 
Aggadot; dissertation, Hebrew University (1995). 


[Shmuel Ashkenazi] 


EDELSTADT, DAVID (1866-1892), Yiddish poet. Edel- 
stadt was born in Kaluga, the son of a cantonist. After the 
Kiev pogrom of 1881, he immigrated to the U.S. as part of the 
agricultural *Am Olam movement but settled in Cincinnati 
to work in the garment industry, joined the anarchist move- 
ment (which at the time wielded great influence among Jew- 
ish workers), and became one of the first Jewish socialist po- 
ets, initially composing radical poetry in Russian. In 1888 he 
moved to New York and continued working in sweatshops, 
writing increasingly in Yiddish. In works such as “In Kamf ” 
(“In Struggle”), “Vakht Uf” (“Awaken”), and “Mayn Tsavoe” 
(“My Last Will and Testament”), Edelstadt called upon his 
working-class audience to revolt against the upper classes and 
seize the means of production. In 1890, he became a regular 
contributor to and, a year later, editor of the newly founded 
anarchist weekly Fraye Arbeter Shtime. His lyrics, sung in 
sweatshops and on picket lines, depict the world’s imperfec- 
tions and the wondrous life to come after a social revolution. 
After he contracted tuberculosis in 1891, he traveled to Den- 
ver to recuperate but died there the following year at the age 
of 26, becoming a romantic legend to the young Jewish labor 
movement and a central figure, along with Joseph *Bovshover, 
Morris *Rosenfeld, and Morris *Vinchevsky, of the *Sweat- 
shop Poets. His collected works were published in London in 
1910 and in Moscow in 1935. 
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[Sol Liptzin / Marc Miller (274 ed.)] 


EDELSTEIN, JACOB (d. 1944), Czech Zionist leader and 
head of the *Theresienstadt ghetto. Born in Horodenka, Gali- 
cia, Edelstein went to Bohemia as a refugee during World 
War I. He first joined the Social Democrat youth movement 
there, and then the Zionist movement. From the early 1930s 
he was one of the leaders of the Labor Zionist movement in 
Czechoslovakia, a member of the presidium of the nationwide 
Zionist Federation, and director of the Palestine Office of the 
Jewish Agency in Prague. After the invasion of Bohemia and 
Moravia by Nazi Germany in 1939, Edelstein became the cen- 
tral figure of the Zionist movement and of Jewish life in the 
Nazi Protectorate. In the autumn of 1939, he visited the group 
of Jewish deportees at Nisko, in the Lublin region, and reached 
the conclusion that in most cases deportation of Jews to the 
East meant their death. In order to avoid deportation of the 
Protectorate's Jews, he suggested establishing a labor camp for 
them within the Protectorate that would employ the Jews to 
further the economic needs of the occupying power. 

The establishment of the ghetto in Theresienstadt (Ter- 
ezin) was apparently due to Edelstein’s initiative. He was ap- 
pointed its first Judenaeltester (Jewish Elder), serving in this 
post from December 1941. His courageous stand on behalf of 
the ghetto inmates made him the object of hatred of several 
heads of the *Gestapo. His jurisdiction was restricted, and in 
November 1943 he was arrested for having falsified the lists 
in order to rescue several inmates. He was sent to ‘Auschwitz, 
where he was kept in a punishment cell and shot on June 20, 
1944, after having been forced to witness the execution of his 
wife and young son. He went proudly to his death. Opinions 
are divided in the evaluation of his activities during the Ho- 
locaust. Some (such as H.G. Adler) contend that Edelstein 
misunderstood the situation and thus engaged in a measure 
of cooperation with the Nazis; others, particularly survivors 
from the Zionist pioneering movement, see in him a tragic 
martyr, who fought the enemy for the rescue of Jews until his 
defeat. The liberated inmates of Bergen-Belsen named their 
camp school for him. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Erez (ed.), Theresienstadt (Heb., 1947); 
H.G. Adler, Theresienstadt, 1941-45 (Ger., 1965); idem, Die verheim- 
lichte Wahrheit (1958); Ch. Yahil, Devarim al ha-Ziyyonut ha-Czek- 
hoslovakit (1967). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Bondy, Edelstein neged 


ha-Zeman (1981). 
[Chaim Yahil] 


°EDEN, SIR ANTHONY, EARL OF AVON (1897-1977), 


British Conservative statesman, foreign secretary (1935-38, 
1940-45, 1951-55), secretary for war (1940), and prime min- 
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ister (1955-57). Eden resigned in 1938 in protest against Nev- 
ille Chamberlain's policy of “appeasement” to the Axis and 
became Churchill’s right-hand man during World War 11. In 
1936 Eden signed the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of Friendship and 
Alliance, which was unilaterally denounced by Egypt in 1951. 
During World War 11 he increasingly advocated Arab unity, 
which in 1945 took the form of the *Arab League that eventu- 
ally turned against Britain. Eden was aware of the Holocaust 
and, indeed, made a famous statement in the House of Com- 
mons in 1942 confirming that the Nazis were exterminating 
Europe's Jews, but that Britain could do little or nothing to 
thwart it apart from winning the war. In 1955 Eden led Britain 
into the Baghdad Pact, an additional source of friction with 
Egypt. In November 1955 he suggested a compromise between 
the Arab demand that Israel withdraw to the boundaries of the 
UN Partition Plan of 1947 and Israel’s stand on the borders of 
the armistice agreements of 1949. In October 1956, after the 
nationalization of the Suez Canal by Egypt, he and Guy Mollet, 
the prime minister of France, mounted the Suez Expedition, 
the object of which was to gain control of the Canal. The Suez 
campaign had the secret backing and cooperation of David 
*Ben-Gurion and the Israeli government. (See *Sinai Cam- 
paign.) Under the extraordinary agreement reached between 
Britain, France, and Israel, Israeli forces were to take control 
of the Sinai - which they proceeded to do in short order - at 
which point Britain and France were to intervene to keep the 
belligerents apart but also to retake the Suez Canal for them- 
selves. The Suez Campaign failed, thanks in large measure 
to American opposition. It aroused fierce hostility from the 
British Labour party and left-wing sources, but also marked 
the first time in which Israel's military prowess was displayed 
successfully. Soon afterwards, Eden became seriously ill and 
retired from the prime ministership and from political life 
early in 1957. In retirement, he wrote Full Circle (1960), Fac- 
ing the Dictators (1962), and The Reckoning (1965). In 1961, 
Eden was given an earldom. He had been made a knight of 
the Garter in 1953 and was known as Sir Anthony Eden dur- 
ing his prime ministership. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Churchill, Rise and Fall of Sir Anthony 


Eden (1959). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Lamb, The Failure of the 
Eden Government (1987). 


[Sh.Be / William D. Rubinstein (2"4 ed.)] 


EDEN-TAMIR, Israeli piano duo. Bracha Eden was born 
in Jerusalem (1928) and Alexander Tamir (1931), a native of 
Vilna, settled in Jerusalem after World War 11. Both studied 
with Alexander Schroeder (a pupil of A. Schnabel) at the Ru- 
bin Academy of Music in Jerusalem. After graduating in 1952, 
they formed a piano duo. In 1955 they continued their studies 
with Vronsky and *Babin at Aspen. They made their debut 
in Israel in 1954 and appeared in New York (1955) and Rome 
(1956), where they won the 1957 Vercelli Competition. Eden 
and Tamir founded the Max Targ Music Center in Ein Kerem, 
near Jerusalem (1968), and taught as senior professors at the 
Rubin Academy. During the 1990s they began to perform and 
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teach regularly in China, Russia, and Poland, and in 1997 they 
became directors of the International Duo Piano Seminary. 
Well known for their artistry, virtuosity, and immaculate en- 
semble playing, the duo made an important contribution to 
the revival of works for two pianos and piano duet. 

Among their recordings are the complete works for 
two pianos and piano duet of Mozart, Schubert, and Rach- 
maninoff, and works by Bach, Brahms, Debussy, Ravel, Barték, 
and Poulenc. They gave the American premiére of Luto- 
slawski’s Paganini Variations (1955) and, at the suggestion of 
Stravinsky (1968), were the first to perform and record the 
piano duet version of The Rite of Spring. Tamir has made sev- 
eral transcriptions for piano duo and duet and has written a 
few works for piano duo. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online. 


[Uri Toepliz, Yohanan Boehm / Naama Ramot (2"¢ ed.)] 


EDER, MONTAGUE DAVID (1865-1936), Zionist leader, 
psychoanalyst, and physician. Born in London into an assim- 
ilated family, Eder devoted himself to the medical care of the 
poor in London's slums and mining villages, becoming a mem- 
ber of the Labour Party. One of the first British psychoanalysts 
and protagonists of Sigmund Freud, together with Ernest Jones 
he founded the Psychoanalytical Association in England in 
1913. Eder also established a children’s clinic and founded and 
edited the journal School Hygiene. His interest in Jewish affairs 
was aroused by his cousin, Israel *Zangwill, and his brother- 
in-law, Joseph *Cowen. Eder joined the Jewish Territorialist 
Organization (jTo) and participated in a mission on its behalf 
to Cyrenaica to evaluate the possibilities for Jewish settlement 
there. In 1918 he was invited by Chaim *Weizmann to join the 
*Zionist Commission for Palestine, as a representative of To 
and as medical officer. He arrived there in 1918 and stayed for 
over four years, becoming an enthusiastic Zionist. He played a 
key role in the Commission, being its only member to extend 
his stay after 1918. He conducted the negotiations with the mili- 
tary and civil administration of Palestine and helped actively 
in the absorption of the first groups of immigrants of the Third 
*Aliyah, displaying great understanding for their pioneering 
spirit. Eder was a member of the Zionist Executive 1921-23 
and 1922-28, first in Jerusalem and later in London. His kin- 
ship with the Soviet diplomat Maxim *Litvinov (to whom he 
was related through his wife) enabled him to visit the Soviet 
Union in 1921, where he tried, unsuccessfully, to achieve some 
degree of legal status for the work of the Zionist Organization 
there. Upon his return to Britain, Eder was active on behalf of 
the Hebrew University, the Political Department of the Zionist 
Executive, and the British Zionist Federation, which he headed 
for a short time in 1930. An agricultural farm for the training 
of Palestine pioneers, established in 1935 in Ringelstone, Kent, 
was called the David Eder Farm. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: David Eder, Memoirs of a Modern Pioneer 
(ed. by J.B. Hobman, with foreword by S. Freud, 1945). ADD. BIBLI- 


OGRAPHY: ODNB online. 
[Getzel Kressel] 
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EDESSA, a city in the upper Euphrates Valley (today Urfa in 
Turkey). Archaeological remains are known in the area of the 
city going back to the second millennium B.c.£., and Edessa 
may very well have been a Hurrian city alternatively known 
as Orrhoe, Orhai, or Osrhoene. Until 11 c.z. Edessa was part 
of the border area that passed on various occasions from Par- 
thian to Roman hands. The city was conquered in August 116 
by Lusius Quietus, and remained a Roman possession until 
216, when it was officially incorporated into the Roman Em- 
pire. The suppression of the Parthian resistance against the 
Romans meant also the subjugation of the Jews of the city (see 
Segal). By the end of the second century c.g. Edessa had be- 
come the center of Christianity beyond the Euphrates, and this 
development suggests a Jewish influence in the area during 
that period. It is known, for instance, that the local king dur- 
ing the early second century, Abgar vit, was a son of *Izates of 
Adiabene, a monarchy already converted to Judaism. Eusebius, 
a primary source regarding the establishment of Christianity 
in Edessa, relates that Abgar v had corresponded with Jesus 
himself, and as a result immediately accepted the teachings of 
the first Christian disciple to arrive at Edessa, the preacher Ad- 
dai. The story is also given in the “Doctrine of Addai,’ which 
claims that the conversion involved, among others, Jewish silk 
merchants. The story is a Christian invention. The Palestinian 
Targum identifies the Erech of Genesis 10:10 with Edessa and 
refers to it, together with Ctesiphon and Nisibis, as one of the 
three Babylonian cities ruled by *Nimrod. In the Talmud the 
name of the community is Hadass. 


[Isaiah Gafni / Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


The Edessa chronicles mention an order issued by the 
emperor in 411, to erect a convent on a spot occupied by a syn- 
agogue; other reliable sources, however, describe the bishop 
who was then in office, and was alleged to have built the con- 
vent, as a friend of the Jews (see Overbeck, Opera Selecta, 195; 
reports on Jews in Edessa are also available for the year 499: 
REJ, 6 (1883), 137). The participation of Edessa Jews in the wars 
between Heraclius 1, the Byzantine emperor, and the Persians 
(610-42), on the side of the latter, gives reason to believe that 
their number was quite substantial. 

For a considerable period after its capture by the Arabs 
(who renamed it al-Ruha), the town remained predominantly 
Christian. Islam, of course, spread in the town, at the expense 
of Christianity and Judaism. There is a source about a false 
Messiah in c. 735, who was a native of Edessa. According to 
Bar-Hebraeus, Muhammad b. Tahir built a mosque in 825 on a 
site previously occupied by a synagogue. In the 9" century the 
physician Yizhaq Ben Ali Al-Rohawi (Odessa man) was born 
in Edessa. In 1098 the town was conquered by the Crusaders 
and the Jews were expelled. There is a document from De- 
cember 1101 in Ruzafa (150 km. south of Edessa) which notes 
the Jews of the castle of Ruzafa (one of the names of Edessa); 
probably these Jews were the refugees from Edessa who had 
fled to Ruzapa. When ‘Imad al-Din Zengi captured the town 
in 1144, he settled 300 Jewish families there; and in 1191 when 
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R. Samuel b. Ali, head of the Baghdad Academy, addressed a 
circular letter to the communities in northern Babylonia and 
Syria, he included the al-Ruha community among those ad- 
dressed. *Al-Harizi (13 cent.) also mentioned the Jewish com- 
munity and noted that the local Jews were polite and cultured. 
He noted the Hazzan Joseph and another person, Hasan. He 
mentioned that the origin of the Jews in Ruha was from Al- 
Ein. Maybe he referred to the settlement of 300 Jewish families 
in Edessa two generations earlier which had been organized 
by the Mamluk Ruler Zengi 1 in 1144. From the 12" century 
the Karaite scholar Yehuda Hadassi (from Edessa) is known. 
Jews continued to live there during the Ottoman rule, when 
the town’s name was changed to Urfa. In the 17" century, the 
traveler Pedro de Texeira found many Jews there. In 1834, 500 
Jews lived there and the general population was 50,000. *Ben- 
jamin 11, who visited the town in 1848, wrote of a community 
of 150 families, whose economic standard was very good, but 
their cultural standard was so low that only about a third was 
able to read the prayerbook. Benjamin also gave details of the 
local legends relating to biblical figures; the Syriac name of 
the town, Orhai, for some reason appears always to have been 
identified with Ur Kasdim (Ur of the Chaldees), and thus the 
town came to be regarded as the scene of various events in the 
life of Abraham. Among the sights pointed out to Benjamin 11 
was a cave which was regarded as Abraham's birthplace and 
the oven into which Nimrod had been thrown. These places 
were venerated by both Jews and Muslims. In 1876 the Jews 
of the place spoke Aramic. In 1880 the Jews survived a big fire 
that had spread in the city. In 1893, 1,000 Jewish families lived 
in Urfa. At the end of the 19 century and the beginning of the 
20th, the number of Jews in Urfa dwindled steadily; in 1904 
there were 322 Jews there, and thereafter their number was 
further reduced. Many of the town’s Jews settled in Jerusalem, 
where they formed a separate community, that of the “Urfa- 
lis” During World War 1 most of the Jews in Urfa were mer- 
chants. Following a blood libel many of them were murdered 
and the survivors fled to Syria, Lebanon, Istanbul, and Erez 
Israel, where many of the immigrants settled in Jerusalem. 
There have been no Jews in Urfa since the late 1960s. 
[Eliyahu Ashtor / Leah Bornstein-Makovetsky (274 ed.)] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Duval, Histoire politique, religieuse et lit- 
téraire d’Edesse (1892); J.J. Benjamin, Acht Jahre in Asien und Afrika 
(1858), 49-53; H. Pognon, Inscriptions semitiques de la Syrie... (1907), 
7; Krauss, in: Zion Meassef, 3 (1929), 17-21; J. Obermeyer, Landschaft 
Babylonien (1929), 132f., 261, 280 n. 1, 299 n. 4; A. Ben-Yaacov, Kehi- 
llot Yehudei Kurdistan (1961), 129-30; Neusner, Babylonia, 1 (1965), 
62 n. 1, 89, 166-9. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Sharf, Byzantine Jewry 
from Justinian to the Fourth Crusade (1971), 51, 133, 181; J.B. Segal, 
Edessa: The Blessed City (1970), 41-43, 100-5, 182; M. Gil, Be-Malkhut 
Yishmael, 1 (1997) 42, 152, 209, 296, 367; M. Yona, Enzyklopedya shel 
Yehudei Kurdistan, 1 (2003), 70, 82. 


EDINBURGH, capital of *Scotland. No trace of Jews is to be 
found in medieval Scotland generally. Apart from individual 
Jews, a community possibly existed in Edinburgh at the close 
of the 18» century, but the present congregation was estab- 
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lished in 1816 with 20 families. The first minister was Moses 
Joel of London, who served in the office for 46 years. With the 
influx of Russian and Polish Jews at the close of the 19" cen- 
tury, the community grew and many communal institutions 
were founded. For many years Salis *Daiches was the rabbi. 
In 1968 the community numbered approximately 1,100 out of 
a total population of 468,770. There was one synagogue and 
extensive communal and Zionist activity. In the mid-1990s the 
Jewish population numbered approximately 500. According 
to the 2001 British census, 763 Jews lived in Edinburgh. There 
is an Orthodox synagogue. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Daiches, in: Publications of the Scottish 
Church History Society (1929); C. Roth, Rise of Provincial Jewry (1950), 
57-59; Levy, in: JHSET, 19 (1960), 129-62. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
K.E. Collins, Scotland’s Jews: A Guide to the History and Community 


of the Jews in Scotland (1999); JYB, 2004. 
[Cecil Roth] 


EDINGER, LUDWIG (1855-1918), German neuroanatomist 
and neurologist; considered the founder of modern neuro- 
anatomy. Edinger was born in Worms on the Rhine, Germany, 
and began his academic studies at Heidelberg University. He 
completed his medical studies at the University of Strasbourg 
and became a licensed physician in 1877. In 1879 he began 
teaching at the University of Giessen and in 1883 he moved 
to Frankfurt to practice neurology. That same year he started 
lecturing on the structure of the central nervous system. In 
1885 he joined the Senckenberg Research Institute in Frank- 
furt and conducted further studies in neurology, particularly 
in brain anatomy. That year marked the appearance of Zehn 
Vorlesungen ueber den Bau der nervoesen Zentralorgane, later 
translated into English as Twelve Lectures on the Structure of 
the Central Nervous System, his most famous text on the struc- 
ture of the nervous system. 

By 1907 his division had become one of the most modern 
neurological departments of the time and he became profes- 
sor of neurology at Frankfurt University. In his research Ed- 
inger described the ventral and dorsal spinocerebellar tract, 
clarified polioencephalon and neoencephalitis, as well as the 
paleo-cerebellum and the neo-cerebellum. His studies and re- 
search appeared in many publications, and his name became 
associated with several parts of the human brain that he elu- 
cidated, including “Edinger’s nucleus,’ “the Edinger fibers,” 
and “Edinger’s tract.” 

Edinger was also a gifted artist and achieved consider- 
able notoriety in the field of hypnosis. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.R. Kagan, Jewish Medicine (1952), 381f.; Bi- 
ographisches Lexikon der hervorragenden Aerzte (1932), 349-50. 


[Suessmann Muntner / Ruth Rossing (24 ed.)] 


EDINGER, TILLY (1897-1967), vertebrate paleontologist. 
Born in Frankfurt on the Main, Edinger received her doctor- 
ate in paleontology from Frankfurt University. Her main re- 
search interest was brain development and she created the field 
of paleoneurology. She was fascinated by the disproportionate 
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growth of the forebrain in many mammals and the implica- 
tions for the emergence of Homo sapiens. She worked initially 
at Frankfurt University’s Geological Institute but, under an- 
tisemitic pressure, left for London in 1939 before moving to 
the U.S. in 1940. She joined Harvard University’s Museum of 
Comparative Zoology and became a research associate in pa- 
leontology. Her classic works are Fossil Brains (1929) and The 
Evolution of the Horse Brain (1948). 


[Michael Denman (2" ed.)] 


EDIRNE (Adrianople), town in Turkey located in eastern 
Thrace near the Turkish-Greek-Bulgarian frontier. Accord- 
ing to the 2000 census, the city’s population was recorded as 
119,316. The city was named after the Roman emperor, Hadrian 
(125 C.E.). Individual Jews went to Adrianople even before 
the destruction of the Second Temple, but certain knowledge 
of a Jewish settlement comes only from the beginning of the 
*Byzantine period. The Adrianople Jews then traded in tex- 
tiles, leather goods, and wine. The community is mentioned 
in connection with the opposition to the messianic ferment in 
the Byzantine Empire at the time of the First Crusade (1096), 
and the synagogue of the Greeks (or Romaniots), burnt down 
in 1905, probably dated back to that period. After the Ottoman 
capture (1361) the city, now renamed Edirne, became the new 
Ottoman capital and the main administrative and military 
base from where the *Ottomans set off to conquer the Bal- 
kans. The city maintained this latter position even after the 
capital moved to Constantinople/*Istanbul following the con- 
quest of the Byzantine city in 1453. The Ottomans populated 
Edirne with many immigrants; among them there were a large 
number of Jews arriving from the newly conquered lands in 
the Balkans. The community developed further following the 
influx of immigrants from Hungary after the expulsion of 1376 
and from France after 1394. R. Isaac Zarefati, the leader of the 
Ashkenazi community, issued an appeal to West European 
Jews to settle in the *Ottoman Empire (after the capture of 
Constantinople in 1453). He and his descendants held office 
until 1722. The Ottomans transferred some of the local Jews 
to Constantinople. After 1492 many exiles from Spain came to 
Edirne followed by refugees from Portugal, and Italy as well. 
These new immigrants, who had different customs from the 
Romaniots, established their own congregations (kahal, pl. ke- 
halim) according to their place of origin. In 1656 there were 15 
different kehalim, most of them named after locations in Spain, 
Portugal, and Italy. On the basis of Ottoman fiscal registers, 
we can estimate that the city’s population in 1580 was around 
30,000 inhabitants. During the second half of the 17" century, 
the general population grew to about 100,000; many of them 
arrived in Edirne following the temporary transfer of the sul- 
tan’s residence to the city (until 1703). At the time the Jewish 
population of the city grew from 2,500 people to about 5,000. 
*Shabbetai Zevi was brought to Edirne for questioning before 
the sultan in September 1666, and after his apostasy, some of 
his disciples in Edirne also converted to Islam. Shabbetai lived 
another ten years after his conversion, mostly in Edirne. His 
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influence lingered in the city: Samuel *Primo (d. 1708), the 
leading rabbi of Edirne, was a secret adherent of Shabbatean 
mysticism, covertly giving instruction in it to small groups 
of followers. The decline of the Ottoman central authority 
brought new burdens on the local Jewish community, which 
had to accommodate itself to the changing local political cir- 
cumstances. Nineteenth-century developments, encouraged 
by the new policy of reforms (tanzimat) led to the emergence 
of a new bourgeoisie in the non-Muslim communities of Ed- 
irne. The Jewish economic elite was composed of moneylend- 
ers and traders. The 19"* century was also marked by a deteri- 
oration in the relations between the Jews and their Christian 
neighbors: the Jews suffered, for example, from *blood libels, 
spread by the Armenians (1871-72). The rise of nationalism 
in the Balkans was another and much more menacing threat 
to the community: when the Bulgarians temporarily occupied 
Edirne during the First Balkan War (March 1913), following 
a six-month siege, the Jews suffered and many of them found 
temporary shelter in Istanbul. 

The Ottoman census of 1831, which counted only the 
adult male population, registered 1,541 Jewish men in the city. 
In 1873 there were approximately 12,000 Jews in the city; a re- 
port submitted to the *Alliance Israélite Universelle in Paris in 
1897 on the various handicrafts and occupations in the Jew- 
ish community mentioned some 815 workers in 47 different 
categories. The community developed further following the 
arrival of refugees from the newly established Balkan states. 
The Ottoman census of 1906-7 put the number of the Jews 
in Edirne at 23,839. They lived in various neighborhoods ac- 
cording to their professions. Each neighborhood maintained 
its own community organization, synagogue, and bet din un- 
der the general supervision of the city’s chief rabbi (the first 
chief rabbi, hakham bashi, was appointed in 1836 as part of 
the formal recognition of the Ottoman Jewish community 
as an official one). Before World War 1 their numbers rose to 
28,000 but thereafter they declined in 1921-22 to 13,000, in 
1927 to 5,712 Jews, the community being reduced by 1943 to 
2,000. The decline can be explained in part by the changed 
status of the city which became a border town, in part by the 
impoverishment due to the wars, which resulted in immigra- 
tion to *Salonica, France, and America, and later to Palestine. 
Apart from the Rabbanite community there was also a *Kara- 
ite community dating from the Byzantine period; among its 
members was the *Bashyazi family which became famous in 
Karaite history. For a time, Edirne was one of the important 
Karaite centers in Europe. At the beginning of the 20" cen- 
tury no trace of the Karaites remained. 

The Jews of Edirne played an important part in the city’s 
economy. They traded with Jewish and Christian merchants in 
other countries, either directly or through the latter’s Jewish 
agents in Edirne. Local Jews held at times the lease (iltizam) of 
the import taxes and manufactured glass. Government taxes 
were paid on the basis of a fixed assessment which took into 
account one hundred families, although the number of Jews 
had increased. These taxes were imposed on the 13 congrega- 
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tions. In accordance with a special firman of 1783, the Jewish 
community was allowed to collect the gabela, a tax on meat 
which covered the poll tax (*kharaj), the clothing of the poor, 
and other communal needs. Tax collectors appointed by the 
general body apportioned the taxes among the congregations 
making evaluations every three years. Edirne was long a cen- 
ter of learning. In the 15" century Mordecai *Comtino lived 
there and at the beginning of the 16" century R. Joseph *Caro 
wrote most of his famous Beit Yosef commentary there. In the 
16'" century there lived in Edirne the *Ibn Verga family and 
the poet R. Avtalyon b. Mordecai (see Avtalyon *Modena). In 
the court of Sultan Mehmet 11 (1451-81) there was a famous 
Jewish physician, Hekim Ya’akub, with widespread diplomatic 
connections. He later converted to Islam. 

The printers Solomon and Joseph *Jabez set up a He- 
brew printing press in Edirne in 1554 when they fled from 
the plague in Salonica but returned a year later. During this 
short period they produced Sheerit Yosef by Joseph ibn Verga; 
Shevet Yehudah by Solomon ibn Verga; and Joseph Jabez’s own 
commentary on Avot. A press reappeared in Edirne only in 
the late 19» century. 

The last of the rabbis of the Zarefati family was Abraham 
(d. 1722). After his death the jurisdiction of the Edirne rabbin- 
ate was divided between Abraham Gheron, Zarefati’s son-in- 
law, and Menahem b. Isaac Ashkenazi (Bekhemoharar), each 
of whom had his adherents; the Bekhemoharar family offici- 
ated for approximately 180 years and counted among its de- 
scendants halakhists and authors, and the Gheron family of- 
ficiated for approximately 170 years. Each family maintained 
its own *bet din. In the 18 century R. Isaac Molkho, author 
of Shulhan Gavoha (1756), a popular handbook on the laws 
of shehitah, lived in Edirne. In the middle of the 19" century, 
the haskalah movement penetrated Edirne through the phi- 
lologist Joseph *Halevy (1827-1917). While the role of Edirne’s 
maskilim in diffusing these new ideas was only secondary 
when compared to the role of Istanbul or Salonica, we can still 
recognize some of their contributions: on the request of the 
maskilim, the *Alliance Israélite Universelle opened a school 
for boys in 1867 and one for girls in 1870. The writer, histo- 
rian, and poet Baruch b. Isaac Mitrani (1847-1919) taught at 
the Alliance schools. He endeavored to implement new meth- 
ods of education. To achieve these aims he established a new 
school - Akedat Yitzhak - and published books on education 
in Hebrew and a grammar of spoken Judeo-Spanish. He ed- 
ited the first newspaper that was published in Edirne: Karmi 
(1871-81) and Kerem Sheli (1890; in Hebrew and Ladino), call- 
ing for Jewish colonization in Palestine and national revival. 
Abraham *Danon (1857-1925), a pupil of Joseph Halevy, es- 
tablished under the latter’s influence the Doreshei Haskalah 
group and in 1888 edited the historical periodical Yosef Daat 
(in Hebrew and Ladino) in order to collect and publish Jew- 
ish historical studies. The periodical was closed down by the 
government after a short time. In 1891, Danon opened a rab- 
binical seminary that taught both secular and religious sub- 
jects. The teaching was partly in Turkish - a major innova- 
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tion for the period. The seminary moved to Istanbul in 1898 
with its 11 students. In his writings, he attempted to reconcile 
traditional and Western knowledge. The Ladino press was 
the major printed product of the period: Joseph Barishak ed- 
ited the major political-literary Jewish journal of Edirne: La 
Boz de la Verdad (“The Voice of Truth’) in 1911-22. Nissim 
Behar published the weekly L’Echo d‘Adrianople in French 
in 1921-22. Many of the graduates of the Alliance joined the 
newly founded alumni associations. A B'nai B’rith lodge was 
established in 1911. These associations — including reading 
clubs and mutual-aid fraternities - were chiefly meant to sup- 
port and propagate the new trends of modernization among 
the community's members. In this capacity they contributed 
to the Westernization and secularization of the local commu- 
nity. Following the great fire of 1905 in which all the 13 syna- 
gogues of Edirne were burned to the ground, the community 
constructed a new synagogue in 1907 which was modeled on 
the synagogue of Vienna. It could accommodate 1,200 wor- 
shipers — 900 men and 300 women - and was designated to 
demonstrate the community’s achievements and modernity. 


[Simon Marcus / Eyal Ginio (2"4 ed.)] 


The demise of the Ottoman Empire and the foundation of the 
Turkish republic put unprecedented pressure on all the Jew- 
ish communities of Turkey. They were required to assimilate 
linguistically and culturally into Turkish society. This pressure 
must be seen as part of the overall anti-minority attitude in 
public opinion in the republic’s first years. It seems that the 
lot of the Jewish community in Thrace (including Edirne) was 
the harshest. Living in a sensitive border area and remaining 
the only non-Muslim minority following the transfer of the 
Bulgarian, Greek, and Armenian populations, the Jews of Ed- 
irne suffered from verbal and sporadically physical assaults 
as well as from legal restrictions on their economic activities. 
The local Turkish press played a major role in inciting the lo- 
cal population against their Jewish neighbors. This reached 
its peak with the outbreak of assaults on Jews in the major 
towns of eastern Thrace in 1934. The agitation of mobs in Ed- 
irne, which involved physical attacks on the Jews and threats 
against the community, caused panic among Edirne Jewry. 
Thousands moved permanently to Istanbul, although the gov- 
ernment intervened to stop the attacks and assured the Jews of 
their safety. The community never recovered from this blow. 
The conscription to labor battalions and the imposition of a 
discriminatory head tax caused impoverishment and further 
decline in the community. The town suffered economic cri- 
ses after World War 11. The community diminished through 
migration to Israel and other countries and also to Istanbul. 
In 1948, 2,750 Jews remained in Edirne, while by 1960 their 
number dwindled to 438, and in 1977 there were only 72 Jew- 
ish inhabitants in the city. In 1948 the community was still 
well organized and levied dues from its members. Its council 
maintained charitable institutions, a Bikkur Holim society 
(which then provided medical care for 730 patients), a Ma- 
hazikei Torah association (which provided Hebrew and reli- 
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gious education), the ‘Ozer Dallim association (which cared 
for the needy), and several synagogues. By 1969 most of the 
institutions had closed and the community was left with only 
one synagogue. In 1971 the municipality prohibited the com- 
munity from using its cemetery and in 1975 it confiscated it 
altogether. Subsequently the cemetery was destroyed. The 
shrinking community used the synagogue until 1983. In 1998 
there were only three Jews living in Edirne. 


[Hayyim J. Cohen / Eyal Ginio (2"4 ed.)] 


Music 

Edirne was also a center of Jewish music. A choral society 
of Maftirim was founded in the seventh century. It sang ev- 
ery Sabbath at dawn from a book of religious hymns which 
were locally called jonk (the Persian-Arabic designation of 
“harp”). A great number of able cantors and assistant singers 
(maftirim, mezammerim) came from Edirne. Congregations 
from as far away as Bulgaria and Romania appealed to this 
community whenever there was need of a good synagogue 
singer. The activity and reputation of the Maftirim Society 
helped Edirne become a center for hymn writers. Among the 
best known were Aaron b. Isaac *Hamon (18 century; pos- 
sibly the composer called Yahudi Harun by the Turks), Abra- 
ham Zemah (late 19 century), and Joseph Danon (d. 1901). 
A large repertoire of Ladino folksongs from Edirne was col- 
lected and published by A. Danon in 1896. Danon contended 
that the proficiency of the local Jews in Eastern music had 
been stimulated by, and modeled after, the style of the Mus- 


lim Dervish brotherhoods. 
[Hanoch Avenary] 
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EDMAN, IRWIN (1896-1954), U.S. philosopher. He was born 
in New York, earned his Ph.D. at Columbia in 1920, and taught 
there until his death. He was appointed full professor in 1935. 
Edman wrote poetry, essays, and philosophical works. He was 
greatly influenced by John Dewey and American naturalism, 
while drawn to the philosophical classics. He once called him- 
self “an empiricist homesick for Platonism.” Edman was in- 
terested in aesthetics, social and political philosophy, and the 
philosophy of religion. He published many works, including 
Human Traits and Their Social Significance (1920); The Mind of 
Paul (1935), on St. Paul’s religious outlook; Philosopher’s Holi- 
day (1938), a popular presentation of philosophical anecdotes 
from his own life; Arts and the Man (1939); and Philosopher’s 
Quest (1947). Edman also edited English editions of Plato, 
Boethius, Schopenhauer, and Santayana. An anthology of his 
writings, The Uses of Philosophy, was published in 1955. 


[Richard H. Popkin] 


EDMONTON, capital of Alberta, Canada. Edmonton was first 
incorporated as a town in 1892. At that time, there were about 
700 permanent residents. Founded on the banks of the North 
Saskatchewan River on the site of the former Hudson's Bay 
Company's Fort Edmonton, it gradually began to attract set- 
tlers. Abraham and Rebecca Cristall, Edmonton’s first Jews, ar- 
rived in 1893. Their children, George and Rose, were the town’s 
first Jewish-born children. Abe became a successful business- 
man and encouraged Jews from his native Bessarabia to come. 
By 1901, there were 17 Jews in Edmonton. In 1904, Edmonton 
became incorporated as a city, and in 1905 Alberta officially be- 
came a province and the Canadian Pacific Railway arrived. 

In 1905, William “Boss” Diamond came to Edmonton 
from Calgary, where his businessman brother Jacob had been 
Alberta’ first Jewish citizen. William set up in the clothing 
business in competition with Abe Cristall, but the two compet- 
itors worked together to establish Edmonton's Jewish commu- 
nity. Together with eight other men they formed the Edmon- 
ton Hebrew Association in 1906. They hired Rabbi Hyman 
Goldstick of Pilton, Latvia, to be rabbi, shohet, and mohel to 
serve both the Edmonton and Calgary Jewish communities. 

In 1907, Abe Cristall purchased land on the south side 
for a Jewish cemetery and the hevra kaddisha was formed. In 
1912, the foundations were laid for the Orthodox Beth Israel 
Synagogue. Cristall served as its first president, and William 
Diamond its second president, a position he held for 31 years. 
In 1912, the newly founded Edmonton Talmud Torah Society 
organized classes in the synagogue basement. In 1925, the So- 
ciety erected its own building and in 1933 it was incorporated 
as the first Hebrew day school in Canada. 
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In 1928, a second congregation was started in the base- 
ment of the Talmud Torah building, which in 1932 became the 
Conservative Beth Shalom Congregation and engaged Rabbi 
Jacob Eisen, who became one of the first English-speaking 
rabbis west of Winnipeg. Also at that time, the Peretz or New 
Yiddish School was organized and opened its own building. 
An offshoot of the Arbeiter Ring, which started in Edmonton 
in 1922, it had its heyday in the early 1930s, but had to close in 
1939 due to declining enrollment. By 1941, Edmonton's pop- 
ulation had increased to 93,817, and the Jewish population 
stood at 1,449. Of the 120 men and women from Edmonton’s 
Jewish community who served during World War 11, 11 were 
killed in action. 

The postwar years saw rapid growth in both the Jewish 
and general population of Edmonton. With prosperity and 
a shift by Jews into the city’s West End, a new Beth Shalom 
Synagogue was built in 1951. A new Beth Israel Synagogue 
building was also constructed as well as a new Talmud Torah 
building. In 1954, the Edmonton Jewish Community Council 
was formed as a community-wide umbrella organization and 
served as such for 28 years. On September 20, 1982, the Com- 
munity Council merged with the Edmonton United Jewish 
Appeal to become the Jewish Federation of Edmonton. 

Alberta’s booming oil-based economy brought increased 
immigration to Edmonton including that of Jews from other 
provinces in Canada, as well as from Hungary, Russia, and 
South Africa. From a Jewish population of 1,748 in 1951, the 
community grew to 2,910 in 1971 and 5,430 in 1991. In 2001 it 
stood at about 6,000. 

All these new immigrants contributed to Edmonton’s 
vibrant Jewish community life. Local branches of prominent 
Jewish organizations thrive, including the Canadian Zionist 
Federation, Edmonton Hadassah-w1zo, chapters of orT and 
Naamat, B'nai Brith and Emunah, all of which are actively 
working for the welfare of the State of Israel. Local offices of 
the Jewish National Fund are located at the Edmonton Jew- 
ish Community Centre, founded in 1970. The now defunct 
Edmonton chapter of the National Council of Jewish Women 
was responsible for founding the city’s Jewish Seniors’ Drop- 
in Centre (formerly the Golden Age Club) in 1954, as well as 
Jewish Family Services. 

The community’s third congregation, Temple Beth Ora 
Reform Congregation, was founded in 1979, and incorporated 
in 1980. It rented space at the Jewish Community Centre. In 
1996 Congregation Beth Tzedec, a breakaway from Beth Sha- 
lom, incorporated and began to hold services at the Talmud 
Torah. Chabad Lubavitch arrived in Edmonton in 1991, and 
in 1993 a second Hebrew day school, the Orthodox Menorah 
Academy, was founded. In 1999, a new building for Edmon- 
ton Talmud Torah was erected and the next year a new Beth 
Israel Synagogue was opened reflecting a further westward 
shift in population. 

In the fall of 2004, Edmonton elected its first Jewish 
mayor, Stephen Mandel. Mandel had previously served as a 
city councilor, continuing a long tradition of Jewish city coun- 
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cilors, including Dr. Morris Weinlos, Helen Paull, Mel Binder, 
Tooker Gomberg, and former MLA Karen Leibovici. There has 
also been a strong tradition of Jewish civic involvement in the 
larger Edmonton community, with members serving on the 
boards and executives of many local arts, cultural, educational, 
and fundraising organizations, as well as on the judiciary. 

The Jewish Archives and Historical Society of Edmon- 
ton and Northern Alberta (JAHSENA) was founded in 1996 
to preserve and promote the history of this vibrant Jewish 
community. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: U. Rosenzweig (ed.), The First Century of Jew- 
ish Life in Edmonton and Northern Alberta, 1893-1993 (2000). 


[Debby Shoctor and Ed Mickelson (24 ed.)] 


EDOM (Heb. 0778), a land in the south of eastern Transjor- 
dan, the southeastern neighbor of Palestine. 


The Country 

“The land of Edom” is the most common name for the Edomite 
territory. It had, however, other names and appellations, both 
prosaic and poetic, i.e., “the field of Edom” (Judg. 5:4), “Seir” 
(ibid.), “Mount Seir” (Deut. 1:2), “the land of Seir” (Gen. 36:30, 
“the lands of Seir,’ cf. matati4 Se-e-ri*, in el-Amarna letter no. 
288, line 26; Pritchard, Texts, 488; J.A. Knudtzon, Die El-Ama- 
rna-Tafeln, 2 (1915), 1340), and a combined name, “the land of 
Seir the field of Edom” (Gen. 32:3). There are also in Egyptian 
sources the equivalents of two names: Seir (Pritchard, Texts, 
262) and Edom (Papyrus Anastasi v1, Pritchard, Texts, 259). It 
is possible to establish, according to the Egyptian and Akka- 
dian sources, that the name Seir is chronologically first, since 
it is mentioned at the beginning of the 14" century B.c.£. in 
the Tell el-Amarna document, as well as in an Egyptian list 
from the time of Ramses 11, i.e., from the first half of the 13 
century B.c.E. On the other hand, the first mention of the 
name Edom in Egyptian sources occurs only at the end of 
the 13" century B.C.E. 

The name Seir is apparently related to the Horites; this is 
especially evidenced by Genesis 36:20: “These were the sons of 
Seir the Horite, who were settled in the land” (cf. Deut. 2:12). 
The name Edom is related to the Western Semitic settlers who 
came after them. 

It appears that the Edomite territory consisted of the 
mountain which extends from the Dead Sea in the north to 
the Red Sea in the south. The northern border of Edom was 
the Zered River (Wadi al-Hesa), which was also the southern 
border of Moab (Deut. 2:13). Its eastern border was the desert 
and its inhabitants were the Kedemites. Its southern border 
was Elath and Ezion-Geber (Deut. 2:8), ie., the gulf of Elath. 
There was probably no fixed western boundary; during the 
Exodus from Egypt, the Israelites who requested permission 
to pass through Edom said to the king of Edom: “Now we are 
in *Kadesh, the town on the border of your territory” (Num. 
20:16). Another place mentioned as being on its western bor- 
der is “Mount Hor on the boundary of the land of Edom” 
(Num. 20:23). The western border is described more compre- 
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hensively as “the boundary of Edom to the wilderness of Zin at 
the farthest south” (Josh. 15:1), and in an abbreviated manner 
as “south, toward the boundary of Edom” (Josh. 15:21). 

In later periods there was an Edomite expansion be- 
yond Mount Seir, especially after the fall of the kingdom of 
Judah (see below). Ezekiel thus terms the Edomite territory 
“Mount Seir and all Edom” (Ezek. 35:15). The capital of Edom 
was probably Bozrah (see especially Amos 1:12, “the palaces 
of Bozrah,’ similar to the palaces of other capital cities men- 
tioned in this prophecy). Bozrah was the principal city, the 
other cities of Edom being called Bozrah’s cities: “For I have 
sworn by myself, says the Lord, that Bozrah shall become a 
horror, a taunt, a waste, and a curse; and all her cities shall be 
perpetual wastes” (Jer. 49:13). Among the other cities of Edom 
mentioned in the Bible are Teman, which is used as a paral- 
lel for Bozrah (Amos 1:12), and Dedan (Jer. 49:8). The prin- 
cipal cities of Edom, which were also the royal cities, can be 
learned from the list of kings, who reigned “before any king 
reigned over the Israelites” (Gen. 36). In this list, Bozrah and 
Teman are mentioned with other towns such as Avith, Re- 
hoboth Hanahar, Masrekah, and Pau, about which nothing is 
known from the Bible or from other sources. 


The People 

In the biblical tradition about the origin of the Edomites or, 
more precisely, in accounts about the eponym “Esau who is 
Edom” (Gen. 36:1), the Edomites are related to the Hebrews. 
Esau was the grandson of Abraham the Hebrew and the son of 
Isaac. The close relationship of *Esau to Israel is especially em- 
phasized in the narratives which point out his closeness with 
Jacob-Israel, and describe their birth as twins. In parenthetical 
narrative comments and especially in genealogical lists, the 
complexity of the Edomites’ ethnic composition is demon- 
strated. In the accounts of Esau’s marriages, which should be 
viewed as etiological-ethnological stories, it is told that Esau 
married Canaanite-Hittite women (Gen. 26:34; cf. 36:2). It is 
likewise told that he married Ishmaelite women (Gen. 28:9; cf. 
36:3). He also took Hivite wives (Gen. 36:2). These parentheti- 
cal narrative remarks substantiate and confirm the contents 
of the genealogical lists of Edom. The ethnic composition ap- 
pears to be even more heterogeneous when in addition to the 
Canaanite-Hittite, Hivite, and Ishmaelite elements, Kenazite 
(Gen. 36:15), Amalekite (36:16), and especially Horite (36:20, 
21, 29, 30) elements are found in the genealogical list of Es- 
au’s descendants and in the list of the chiefs of Esau. A similar 
picture is reflected in the names appearing in the genealogi- 
cal lists of Edom. West-Semitic names are listed side by side 
with Horite names. It is possible to distinguish earlier and 
later elements in the ethnic composition of Edom. Traditions, 
whose authenticity is beyond doubt, have been preserved in 
the Bible about the antiquity of the Horites in Edom. In the 
Deuteronomic tradition about the ancient settlers of eastern 
Transjordan before the advent of the Hebrews, it is stated: “Seir 
was formerly inhabited by the Horites; but the descendants of 
Esau dispossessed them, wiping them out and settling in their 
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place” (Deut. 2:12). This tradition is reported in brief also in 
the chapter specifically dealing with Edom, Genesis 36, where 
a parenthetical remark is made: “these were the sons of Seir 
the Horite, who were settled in the land” (36:20). Thus, the 
ancient ethnic element of Edom is the Horites, to whom were 
later added those descendants of Esau who were from a West- 
ern-Semitic origin. This is corroborated by epigraphic sources 
and archaeological findings. From Akkadian and Egyptian 
epigraphic sources it is known that toward the first half of the 
second millennium B.c.£. “Horite” (Akk. hurru) tribes pen- 
etrated all the areas of the Ancient East and settled in these 
areas including Canaan and eastern Transjordan. There is also 
information about waves of migration of Western-Semitic el- 
ements who infiltrated western Asia, including Transjordan, 
and apparently conquered these territories and defeated the 
Horite population. According to biblical tradition, Esau and 
his descendants first inhabited the land of Canaan (Gen. 36:5), 
and when “the land in which they sojourned could not sup- 
port them because of their livestock,” Esau, together with Jacob 
and his children, “took ... all the members of his household ... 
[and] settled in the hill country of Seir” (36:6-8). From the 
archaeological survey of eastern Transjordan conducted by 
Nelson Glueck the same picture emerges. It appears that the 
settlement which existed from the 23"¢ to the 20 centuries 
B.C.E. was highly civilized, but the 19 century B.C.E. saw a 
steep decline and the total extinction of all the great fortresses 
and settlements. The blow was final and the destruction, total. 
The cities were not rebuilt and most of Transjordan became a 
camping spot for shepherds and nomads until the end of the 
14" century B.c.E. The archaeological survey demonstrated 
that at the end of the 14" and the beginning of the 13" centu- 
ries B.C.E., there was a revival of an agricultural civilization 
among the Edomites, the Moabites, the Ammonites, and the 
Amorites, who quickly divided into national groups within 
defined territorial boundaries. Thus, Transjordan was divided 
into the kingdoms of Edom, Ammon, and Moab, which were 
separated mainly by the deep and wide natural boundaries of 
the Zered, Arnon, and Jabbok rivers. These kingdoms under- 
went a fast development of prosperity and growth, primarily 
material, from the 13'* to the 8» centuries B.c.£. There fol- 
lowed a period of decline which ended in utter destruction in 
the sixth century B.C.E. 


Biblical Sources 

These latter comments would have exhausted our knowledge 
about Edom had the Bible not preserved much information 
about this kingdom, more so than about any of the other king- 
doms neighboring Israel. This great amount of material in the 
Bible is very valuable from both the historical and historio- 
graphical points of view. Biblical information about Edom may 
be divided into two types, which are distinctly separable. The 
first type is the original and authentic material, which appar- 
ently originated in Edom itself and somehow made its way to 
Israel, and which is found mainly in Genesis 36. The second 
type is information about Edom which is connected with the 
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history of Israel. These two types of material give a chrono- 
logical coverage of the two periods of Edom’s history (see be- 
low). The original and authentic material about Edom is from 
the period before the monarchy was established in Israel (it is 
not intended here to discuss R.H. Pfeiffer’s Edomite-Seirite, 
or Southern source (s); for its scope, character, and time see 
*Pentateuch). This material describes the history of Edom 
until its conquest by David. On the other hand, the material 
about Edom which is contained in the Israelite history cov- 
ers the period of the monarchy in Israel and Judah, and, in 
fact, beginning with the time of David, the history of Edom 
is contained within the history of Israel. 


History until Its Conquest by David 

From the information contained in Genesis 36, it may be 
learned that the Edomites were governed by chiefs (allufim) 
and kings in the period which preceded its conquest by David. 
The question arises as to whether chiefs and kings ruled at 
one and the same time, the kings being only the most pow- 
erful of the chiefs, or whether there were two periods, a first 
of chiefs and a subsequent one of kings. It appears that 
two periods should be distinguished, the “period of the chiefs” 
and the “period of the kings,” typologically paralleling the 
“period of the judges” and the “period of the monarchy” in 
Israel. 


THE PERIOD OF THE CHIEFS (Allufim). It appears that the 
chiefs were the heads of the thousands (alafim), which were 
tribes or clans (in the broad sense of the word), and later, 
heads of regions. This form of organization was prevalent 
among nomadic tribes. Actually, only 11 chiefs of Edom are 
mentioned, but there is reason to accept the opinion that a 12" 
name, which is found in the Septuagint, was left out. The tradi- 
tion of the 12-fold organization in Edom is based on, and con- 
firmed by, the organization of other tribes which are closely 
related to Edom in terms of race and origin. This 12-fold or- 
ganization is found among the Nahorites (Gen. 22:20-24), the 
Ishmaelites (25:13-15), and the Israelites, and it is M. Noth’s 
opinion that this system is based on “principles such as were 
customary in tribal societies which were still lacking settled 
political institutions” (Noth, Hist Isr, 87; for details). Taking as 
a starting point the conclusion of Nelson Glueck’s survey that 
the Edomites arrived in Edom at the end of the 14" and the be- 
ginning of the 13" century B.c.£., it may then be assumed that 
the rule of the chiefs lasted approximately 150 years, until the 
middle of the 12 century B.c.£. Actually, the Bible appears to 
contain information to the contrary, since in the narrative on 
the Exodus from Egypt and the penetration of Canaan it is told 
that the Israelites had dealings with the king of Edom (Num. 
20:14; if it is assumed, as is the accepted opinion today, that the 
Exodus was during the second half of the 13" century B.c.E.). 
It is known, however, that the source for the narrative (Num. 
20) is late and “the king of Edom” is an anachronism. More 
authentic evidence from a very early poetic source, the Song of 
the Sea, testifies that at the time of the Exodus the chiefs were 
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ruling in Edom: “Now are the chiefs of Edom dismayed” (Ex. 
15:15). There are also sources outside the Bible which confirm 
this. In the Papyrus Anastasi v1 from the time of Merneptah 
(end of the 13 century B.c.£.) the population of Edom and its 
adjuncts is divided into “tribes” or shasu: “[We] have finished 
letting the Shasu (ssw) of Edom (idm) pass the Fortress [of] 
Merneptah” (in Pritchard, Texts, 259). Ramses 111 (beginning 
of the 12» century B.c.E.) boasts: “I destroyed the people of 
Seir among the nomad tribes. I razed their tents: their people, 
their property, and their cattle as well, without number, pin- 
ioned and carried away in captivity, as the tribute of Egypt” 
(see Papyrus Harris 1, in: Pritchard, Texts, 262). In any event, 
it becomes evident from these two Egyptian sources that there 
was a tribal organization, the population was nomadic, and 
there was no monarchy. 


THE PERIOD OF THE MONARCHY. The genealogy of Edom 
in Genesis 36 contains a list of the kings of Edom who ruled 
“before any Israelite king reigned” (probably meaning “before 
any Israelite king ruled over Edom”). It is not certain whether 
“kings” were merely judges or tribal chiefs, or whether they 
were literally kings. Those scholars who hold that they were 
judges point to the following supporting evidence: the absence 
of succession, the absence of a fixed capital city, the parallelism 
of melekh/shofet (“king”/“judge”) in Ugaritic and the Bible, as 
well as the formula “in those days there was no king over the 
Israelites,’ which recurs repeatedly in the Book of Judges in 
reference to the period of the judges. Thus, king here means 
judge (this opinion has been expressed by S. Talmon). It ap- 
pears that the second opinion is the correct one, however, and 
that kings is meant literally. 

The list of the Edomite kings (36:31-39) resembles a 
“royal chronicle” in that it includes various details found in 
the Judean and Israelite chronicles contained in Kings and 
Babylonian Chronicles. Details given in this list - though not 
all the details are given for every king - are the name of the 
king, his father’s name, the name of his city (or place of origin), 
and an informative comment. This list includes eight kings. 
The names of the fathers of four of them are given, and the 
city (or place of origin) of seven out of the eight is mentioned. 
An informative comment is made about two of them. The in- 
formative comment about Hadad son of Bedad is distinctly 
historical. It is stated that he “defeated the Midianites in the 
country of Moab” (36:35), while the comment about Hadar, the 
last king, refers to his wife’s genealogy: “and his wife’s name 
was Mehetabel daughter of Matred daughter of Me-Zahab” 
(36:39). This list has been analyzed by numerous scholars in 
an attempt to derive from it information about the history 
of Edom, its chronology and the possibility of synchroniza- 
tion, its monarchy, and its character. It is clear from this list 
that the monarchy in Edom was not dynastic. Not one of the 
kings of Edom is said to be son of the former king. However, it 
should not be deduced from this, as has been done by several 
scholars, that the monarchy was not consistent. The formula: 
“when ... died, ... succeeded him as king” attests to the con- 
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sistency and continuity of the monarchy. Further, it should be 
pointed out that there was no central authority based in one 
capital city. The fact that the king’s capital or place of origin is 
mentioned shows that there was no common ruling city for 
even two of the kings (cf. the absence of a regular capital city 
in the kingdom of Israel until the establishment of Samaria 
by Omri). The two informative statements were variously in- 
terpreted by scholars. From the statement about Hadad son 
of Bedad E. Meyer tried to establish a synchronistic connec- 
tion with events in Israel, namely that Hadad, who defeated 
the Midianites, was a contemporary of Gideon who defeated 
the Midianites. On the basis of this they attempted to derive 
chronological conclusions with regard to the history of the 
kings of Edom. There is no certainty, however, about Gideon's 
time, and even less about the time of the kings of Edom, con- 
cerning whom there is no chronological information. From 
the information about Hadar’s wife’s lineage on her mother’s 
side, and from the naming of her mother and grandmother, 
W.. Albright attempted to deduce the existence of a royal dy- 
nasty in Edom which passed in succession on the side of the 
mother and not the father. Thus, the king’s son-in-law because 
he marries the queen's daughter is heir to the throne. A gen- 
eral conclusion of this nature, derived from a single comment, 
is, however, difficult to maintain. Moreover, there are no ex- 
amples of such a custom in the ancient Near East to support 
this hypothesis (the example of Saul-Michal-David cannot be 
explained in this way). 

It is most difficult to assess the dating of Edom’s kings 
since, as has been stated, there is no chronological information 
given in regard to this period. It is only known that it ended 
at the time of David’s conquest of Edom. If this assumption 
is correct, namely, that at the time of the Exodus, Edom was 
ruled by chiefs and not by kings, then the period of these kings 
can be set from the middle of the 12 century to the end of 
the 11" century B.C.E., ie., a period of around 150 years, and 
an average of approximately 20 years per king. 

During this period of chiefs and kings, Edom was strong 
and its borders well-fortified by a series of border fortresses 
which prevented the penetration of nomadic tribes from the 
desert. A series of fortresses was discovered during the archae- 
ological survey in eastern and southern Edom, and some also 
in western Edom. (In the north, Edom shared a common bor- 
der with Moab, with which it apparently had close and good 
neighborly relationships.) There is almost no biblical informa- 
tion in regard to contacts between Israel and Edom during this 
period, except that Edom is listed among the nations oppress- 
ing Israel which Saul defeated at the end of this period (1 Sam. 
14:47; it is possible that this refers to Amalek which is related 
to Edom). In Psalm 83, which is assumed by B. Mazar and S. 
Feigin to be from the period of the judges, Edom (as well as 
Amalek and Gebal which belong to Edom) is also mentioned 
as joining with Israel’s other neighbors against Israel. It ap- 
pears, however, that these two mentions are schematic and it 
is difficult to arrive at historically valid conclusions from the 
appearance of Edom in these lists. 
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From David until the Destruction of Judah 

THE TIME OF DAVID AND SOLOMON. In David's wars of ex- 
pansion, Edom was conquered after a decisive defeat in the 
Valley of Salt. This is echoed in three biblical sources - actu- 
ally three accounts of the same battle. According to 11 Samuel 
8:13 it was David who defeated Edom (this should be read in- 
stead of Aram) in the Valley of Salt, slaying 18,000 Edomites. 
According to 1 Chronicles 18:12, “Abishai son of Zeruiah slew 
18,000 Edomites in the Valley of Salt,” while according to 
Psalm 60:2, it was Joab who defeated Edom, and here there 
is a different number given for Edom’s casualties — 12,000. 
While a few scholars held that these are accounts of battles 
led by the different people mentioned, it appears that they are, 
in fact, different accounts of the same event, and the numbers 
are schematic. In any event, in order to clarify the historical 
aspects, it appears that the original historical version is that 
Joab defeated Edom. The introduction of Abishai in Chroni- 
cles is aimed against Joab and is based on the wars in eastern 
Transjordan in which Joab and Abishai led the armies. The war 
was attributed to David because it appears that the victories 
of Joab, his military commander, were credited to the king, 
David, as was the case in the defeat of Rabbath-Benei-Ammon 
(11 Sam. 12:26-31). Edom suffered a decisive defeat, apparently 
after a difficult battle. Contrary to his custom with regard to 
the other nations of Transjordan, David did not leave the 
Edomite monarchy in power but made Edom into an Israelite 
province ruled by appointed governors (11 Sam. 8:14; 1 Chron. 
18:13). There is additional information about this battle in 
1 Kings 11:15-16 which states that “For six months did Joab 
remain there with all Israel, until he had cut off every male in 
Edom.” His reasons for turning Edom into a province which 
rendered tribute and was ruled by governors were probably 
primarily economic, since Edom controlled the trade routes, 
both overland - the “King’s Highway” - and maritime - the 
port of Ezion-Geber-Elath. Israel’s rule of Edom by means of 
governors lasted throughout David’s reign and apparently also 
through most of Solomons time, until Hadad, a descendant of 
the last Edomite king, rebelled against Solomon. (It is difficult 
to determine whether Hadad was the son or the grandson of 
the last king of Edom. Actually, this was the introduction of a 
dynastic monarchy in Edom. In the opinion of Edward Meyer 
the Edomites were loyal to their last king.) This Hadad, who 
fled to Egypt during the conquest of Edom, received personal 
aid and political support in Egypt, and returned to Edom after 
David's death (1 Kings 11:14-22). According to the Septuagint, 
what is said about Aram in 1 Kings 11:25 refers to Edom, and 
it thus turns out that this Hadad rebelled at the beginning of 
Solomon’s reign and ruled Edom. It is difficult to accept this 
version, however, since it would mean that at the beginning 
of his reign, a time of prosperity and growth, of the develop- 
ment of the Negev and Arabah, and of maritime and inland 
trade, Solomon did not have absolute control over Edom and 
over the routes which crossed its territory. It would therefore 
appear that Edom’s liberation was possible only at the end of 
Solomon’ reign. 
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FROM JEHOSHAPHAT TO AHAZ. There is no informa- 
tion about Edom from the end of Solomon's reign until Je- 
hoshaphat’s, either from the Bible or from other sources. It 
may be assumed that after the collapse of Solomon's kingdom 
and its division, and especially after Shishak’s campaign in 
Judah and Israel, Edom finally overthrew the yoke of Israel’s 
rule and established an independent kingdom, which lasted 
around 50 years, until the time of Jehoshaphat. With the ex- 
pansion of Judah southward in the time of Jehoshaphat, the 
submission of the Arabian tribes (11 Chron. 17:11), and the in- 
stitution of a mercantile fleet at Ezion-Geber (1 Kings 22:49), 
Edom was probably conquered. In fact, there is an explicit 
statement in this regard from which it can be understood that 
not only was Edom conquered by Jehoshaphat but he dealt 
with it as did David and turned it into a province ruled by 
governors. Chronicles writes in connection with Jehoshaphat 
that “there was no king in Edom; a deputy was king” (1 Kings 
22:48 (47)). The conquest of Edom probably stemmed from 
the same economic motivations which existed at the time of 
David and Solomon. Edom became subject to Judah, and, 
during the period of subjection, “the king of Edom” (prob- 
ably the “deputy” mentioned above) joined the campaign of 
Joram king of Israel and Jehoshaphat king of Judah against 
Mesha, the rebellious king of Moab, which passed “through 
the wilderness of Edom” (11 Kings 3:8). The participation of 
the “king of Edom” angered the king of Moab, who attempted 
first and foremost “to break through opposite the king of 
Edom” (3:26). The failure of this campaign led to the weak- 
ening of the rule of Judah and Israel in eastern Transjordan, 
as well as Judah's rule in Edom. It is explicitly stated that dur- 
ing the time of Joram, Edom rebelled against Judah: “In his 
days Edom revolted from under the hand of Judah, and made 
a king over themselves” (11 Kings 8:20). Joram attempted at 
the beginning of his reign (probably in 848 B.c.£.) to reinstate 
Israel’s hegemony over Edom in a great campaign including 
“all the chariots” (8:21-22), which apparently failed (the bibli- 
cal text is corrupt here), and Edom was completely liberated 
from the domination of Judah. Edom maintained its indepen- 
dence for about 60 years, until the middle of Amaziah’s reign. 
At the time of Amaziah, Judah recovered from the pressure of 
Aram, to which it paid heavy taxes. This recovery is expressed 
in the undertaking of a military campaign against Edom in 
order to renew the rule of Israel there. It is said of Amaziah 
that “He slew of Edom in the Valley of Salt 10,000, and took 
Sela by war, and called the name of it Joktheel unto this day” 
(11 Kings 14:7). The battle was waged in northern Edom, the 
Valley of Salt (as in David’s time), and in Sela. Amaziah (like 
Joab) treated the Edomites with cruelty, as is recounted in 
11 Chronicles 25:11-12: “...and [Amaziah] smote 10,000 men 
of Seir. The men of Judah captured another 10,000 alive and 
took them to the top of a rock and threw them down from the 
top of the rock; and they were all dashed to pieces.” It seems 
that the changing of Sela’s name can be interpreted not only 
as a symbol of renewed domination but perhaps also as the 
introduction of Judahite settlers in the new important town 
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Joktheel which “on account of its geographic conditions, its 
distinctly strategic location, its close proximity to the capital 
Bozrah which lay south of it, and its control over the approach 
to the mines of the Arabah, ... was subject to a violent contro- 
versy between Israel and Edom” (S. Abramsky). With the con- 
quest of Sela, Amaziah assured Judah of control over north- 
ern Edom and the copper mines of the Punon area. It appears 
that Uzziah son of Amaziah completed his father’s activity by 
conquering Edom. Uzziah, who expanded his kingdom in the 
direction of south and the Negev, “built Elath and restored it 
to Judah” (11 Kings 14:22); this was the climax of his activity 
in the Negev and the Arabah, in developing agriculture, in- 
dustry, and commerce, which has been confirmed by archae- 
ological excavations and surveys. Apparently, in the days of 
Jotham son of Uzziah as well, Judah ruled over Edom. The 
“on” (lytm) seal found at Ezion-Geber may have belonged 
to Jotham. This period of Judah's rule over Edom did not last 
long, and ended with the establishment of the Aramean-Isra- 
elite coalition between Rezin king of Aram and Pekah king 
of Israel: “At that time the king of Edom recovered Elath for 
Edom (the mT text reads Aram instead of Edom) and drove 
the men of Judah from Elath; and the Edomites came to Elath, 
where they dwell to this day” (11 Kings 16:6). The Edomites 
took the opportunity to penetrate Judah itself: “For again the 
Edomites had come and smitten Judah, and carried away cap- 
tives” (11 Chron. 28:17). There was probably a final attempt on 
the part of Judah, during the time of Hezekiah, to renew its 
hegemony over Edom. In the genealogical list of Simeon’s de- 
scendants, it is stated parenthetically that “some of them, 500 
men of the Simeonites, went to Mount Seir ... and they de- 
stroyed the remnant of the Amalekites that had escaped, and 
they have dwelt there to this day” (1 Chron. 4:42-43). This 
attempt, however, was probably limited to the western bor- 
der district of Edom and had no real results since Edom, like 
Judah, was subjugated by Assyria. 


FROM AHAZ UNTIL THE DESTRUCTION OF JUDAH. From 
the time of Ahaz, Edom became an Assyrian vassal state, 
like the other nations of Palestine and Syria. Tiglath-Pile- 
ser III (745-727 B.C.E.) mentions, together with the kings of 
Palestine and Syria, Qosmalaku, king of Edom, who surren- 
dered to him (Pritchard, Texts, 282). Sennacherib mentions 
the king of Edom, Aiarammu (ibid., 287), who surrendered 
to him in his campaign against Jerusalem (701 B.c.£.). Esar- 
haddon (680-669 B.c.E.) mentions Qosgabri king of Edom 
together with the 22 vassal kings whom he swore to loyalty at 
Nineveh (ibid., 291). In addition to its subjugation to Assyria, 
Edom was, beginning with the eighth century B.c.£., under 
pressure from the Arabian tribes that impoverished the land 
and brought about its decline in material culture. Toward the 
end of the kingdom of Judah (beginning of the sixth cen- 
tury B.c.E.), when Judah was rising up against Babylonian 
rule, Edom was among the peoples preparing to rebel against 
the Babylonian king. The king of Edom sent messengers to 
a meeting of rebels called in Jerusalem by Zedekiah king of 
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Judah (Jer. 27). Later, however, during the destruction itself, 
Edom was on the other side, sending its troops against Judah 
(11 Kings 24:1; “the bands of Edom” should be read in place of 
“the bands of Aram”), and even participating in its destruc- 
tion. This is verified from the recently discovered Arad letters, 
in which Judah is guarding itself against Edom’s penetration 
into the land (Y. Aharoni). Edom’s participation in the destruc- 
tion of Judah aroused the great anger and strong condemna- 
tion of the poets (Ps. 137; Lam. 4:21-22) and prophets (Isa. 34, 
which is to be dated to this period; Jer. 49; Obad.) of Judah. 
The anger and condemnation continued in the following gen- 
eration in the prophecies of Deutero-Isaiah (Isa. 63). 

Edom, too, was subject to destruction in the sixth century 
B.c.E. Nomadic tribes infiltrated Edom and exerted pressure 
on the Edomites, who turned toward Judah and settled in its 
southern region. This settlement was long known in Hellenis- 
tic sources as *Idumea. 


Religion and Culture 

The gods of Edom were mainly fertility gods, as is evidenced by 
the numerous clay figures found in Edom. Like Ammon and 
Moab, Edom had one chief god, Qos. This name is known to 
bea theophoric element, both from the names of the Edomite 
kings mentioned in the inscriptions of the Assyrian kings (see 
above) and from names which are preserved in the Bible (e.g., 
Barkos, Neh. 7:55). This name also appears as a first name ina 
seal in Hebrew-Edomite script on oil jugs from the eighth and 
seventh centuries B.c.E. which were found at Tell al-Khalayfa 
“sonn tay iyo. “Iqws‘nl servant of the king.” There are 
some scholars who read instead of the unclear name Alqum 
in Proverbs 30:31, Alqus, on the assumption that the name is 
included here in the context of Edomite wisdom. Although 
Edom had one national god, it cannot be described even as 
monolatry. Biblical evidence emphasizes Edomite polythe- 
ism. It is told of Amaziah after “he came from the slaughter 
of the Edomites, he brought the gods of the men of Seir, and 
set them up as his gods, and worshipped them, making offer- 
ings to them” (11 Chron. 25:14). 

Apparently there was an early connection between the 
religion of the men of Seir and the early religion of Israel, a 
connection deduced from an Egyptian list from the time of 
Ramses 11 (13'* century B.c.E.) from a statement in which 
there is the unusual juxtaposition “the land of the Shasu of 
JHw” (see Herrmann in bibl.). In the same list there is the 
equivalent juxtaposition “the land of the Shasu of Seir” (The 
connection between yHwH and Seir can be learned from a 
number of early biblical verses, e.g., Deut. 33:2; Judg. 5:4.) Of 
course, one cannot speak of the identification in this period 
of this name with yHwu but rather about the origin of YHwH 
from the same area and ancient contacts between the people 
of Israel in its early period and the sons of Seir. In this way the 
biblical tradition is confirmed. 

From the archaeological excavations and surveys in 
Edom it appears that its material culture was developed. The 
only evidence with regard to its spiritual culture is biblical. 
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The wisdom of Edom was held in esteem by the prophets. 
Jeremiah asked in amazement: “Is wisdom no more in Te- 
man? has counsel perished from the prudent? has their wis- 
dom vanished?” (49:7); Obadiah 8 repeats the same idea: “de- 
stroy the wise men out of Edom, and understanding out of 
the mount of Esau.” 


In Second Temple Times 

The geographical conception of Edom during the Second 
Temple period differs radically from that at the time of the 
First Temple. Following the movement of Edomites from 
southern Transjordan and into southern Palestine, across the 
Arabah, in the late seventh and early sixth centuries B.c.£. (II 
Kings 24:2; Ezek. 35:6), the area to the south of the territory of 
Judah came to be referred to as Edom/Idumea. ‘The territory 
of “Darom” (“south”) in Talmudic literature usually refers to 
Idumea. Idumea in Second Temple times was further north 
than in the previous period and covered a considerable part 
of the territory of the tribe of Judah, including Hebron. The 
border with Judea passed south of Beth-Zur. This change came 
about on the one hand in consequence of the invasion of Old 
Edom by new tribes from the desert and the establishment 
there, in the course of time, of the Nabatean kingdom; and 
secondly through the weakening of Jewish resistance during 
the time of the destruction of the Temple and the Babylonian 
exile. The return only changed the situation slightly; in general 
the returning exiles did not settle south of Beth-Zur. Even in 
the list of those who built the walls of Jerusalem in the days 
of Nehemiah, there is no mention of men from places south 
of the line Tekoa-Beth-Zur-Keilah-Zanoah. 

During the Hellenistic period the Idumean region 
formed a separate administrative district and is mentioned 
as such by Diodorus in connection with the period of the Di- 
dache (Bibliotheca Historica, 19, 98, 1). Marissa and Adorah 
were the main Idumean settlements in the Hellenistic era. 
Marissa became an important junction during the Ptolemide 
era and served, as can be inferred from one of the Zenon pa- 
pyri (C.C. Edgar, Catalogue général des antiquités égyptiennes 
du Musée de Caire, 1 (1925), 34, no. 59015 verso), as the seat of 
the government administration. From the inscriptions and 
painted designs in one of the tombs, it is possible to follow in 
great measure the process of Hellenization of Marissa during 
the Ptolemide era. Among other things, a Phoenician settle- 
ment, which was the standard-bearer of the Hellenistic move- 
ment in Idumea, existed in the town, and had organized it- 
self as a politeuma of Sidonians in Marissa (W. Dittenberger, 
Orientis Graeci Inscriptiones Selectae, 2 (1905), 284-5 no. 593). 
The Ptolemide government of the country also helped in the 
migration of many Idumeans to Egypt. Hostile relations be- 
tween the Idumeans and the Jews persisted throughout the 
Hellenistic period. Ben Sira enumerates the Edomites among 
the “nations whom his soul abhorred” (50, 25-26). The same 
enmity is reflected in the quotation from the Greek writer 
Mnaseas given by Josephus (Apion 2:112ff.) describing how 
Zabidus of Dorii fooled the people of Jerusalem. During the 
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Hasmonean wars the Idumeans assisted the Seleucids against 
the Jews. Judah Maccabee fought the Idumeans, and was par- 
ticularly active against Hebron (1 Macc. 5:65). 

A decisive change in the relations between the two na- 
tions took place in the days of John *Hyrcanus (end of second 
century B.C.E.). Hyrcanus conquered the whole of Idumea and 
undertook the forced conversion of its inhabitants to Juda- 
ism (Jos., Ant., 13:257ff.). Thenceforth the Idumeans became 
a section of the Jewish people, Idumea becoming one of the 
ordinary administrative districts of the Hasmonean state. It 
appears that the Hasmonean dynasty used some of the re- 
spected families of Idumea to establish its dominion in that 
country. During the reigns of Alexander Yannai and his wife 
Alexandra Salome, *Antipas, who was an Idumean, served as 
ruler of Idumea on behalf of the Hasmoneans (Ant., 14:10). 
*Herod, appointed king of Judea by the Romans in 40 B.c.E., 
was his grandson. During the reign of Herod, Idumea served 
in general as the firm basis of his authority. He considered the 
Idumeans to be much more loyal to him than the Jews, and 
also depended upon them for the military settlement in Trans- 
jordan; three thousand Edomites being settled in Terakhan 
(Ant., 16:285). Despite this, even during his reign, an attempt 
was made to sever the link between Idumea and Judea. The 
king’s brother-in-law, Costobar, entered into a conspiracy with 
Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, for the purpose of annexing Edom 
directly to Egypt, but the plot was foiled by Herod. After the 
death of Herod in 4 B.c.£. Idumea was included with Judea 
and Samaria in the ethnarchy of Archelaus. When the latter 
was deposed in 6 c.z., Idumea became part of the Roman 
province of Judea. Furthermore Gaza was severed from any 
administrative connection with Idumea and added to the 
province of Syria. Consequently, the size of Idumea was re- 
duced - and in view of the fact that by degrees the differences 
between the Idumeans and their northern neighbors became 
blurred - the Roman government decided to abolish the 
separate status of Idumea as an administrative district equal 
in status to Judea or Samaria. Toward the end of the Second 
Temple era, Idumea appears as one of the 11 ordinary topar- 
chies of Judea (Jos., Wars, 3:55). 

The Idumeans participated in the Roman War of 66- 
70 C.E. They were organized into their own detachments and, 
at the time of the fratricidal war in Jerusalem between the 
Zealots and their opponents under the leadership of Anan 
b. Anan, hastened to the help of the Zealots, on the assump- 
tion that Anan and his associates intended to deliver the city 
into the hands of the Romans. The Idumeans were led by four 
commanders. They penetrated into Jerusalem on a rainy night 
and freed the Zealots who were besieged in the Temple, thus 
triumphing over their enemies. During the siege of Jerusalem 
by Titus they constituted a special division, numbering 5,000 
men. They were led by ten officers, the most prominent among 
them being *Jacob b. Sosas and Simeon b. Katala. They acted 
under the high command of Simeon b. Giora (Jos., Wars, 
5:249). Johanan, the brother of Jacob, was killed during the 
siege (6:290), and the Idumeans were prominent in the defense 
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of Jerusalem (9:358-6:92, 148). Titus, too, regarded them as an 
important element of the Judean military force (8:379). It is 
not known which were the most important Idumean centers 
of settlement at the end of the days of the Second Temple. At 
the time of the Parthian invasion in 40 B.c.£., Marissa had 
already been destroyed, and Adorah no longer appears in the 
sources of the period. On the other hand Hebron is men- 
tioned (4:529, 554). 

Idumea is frequently mentioned in Latin poems of the 
period, usually as a synonym for Judea. 


[Isaac Avishur] 


In the Aggadah 

Edom appears sometimes in the aggadah as referring to the 
actual Edomites and sometimes to the Romans, who are iden- 
tified with them (see *Esau aggadah). 


THE HISTORICAL EDOM. The historical Edom is chiefly dis- 
cussed from the point of view of its relations with the Israelite 
people as these are reflected in the books of the Bible. Beside 
the enmity and hatred already stressed there, the aggadah em- 
phasizes that Edom oppressed the people most closely akin 
to him. There are interesting aggadot which discuss, for ex- 
ample, the legal aspects of Israel-Edom relations in the time 
of King David (Gen. R. 74:15; ed. Theodor-Albeck, p. 872ff.), 
and also attempt to justify David’s wars against Edom despite 
the biblical command laying down that Edom was not to be 
a heritage of the people of Israel (Deut. 2:5). 


EDOM AS ROME. ‘The identification of Edom with Rome is 
never found in the literature of the Second Temple period. 
It appears for the first time close to the Bar Kokhba revolt 
(cf. Margolioth, p. 610/2). R. Meir even connects it with the 
verse (Isa. 21:11), “The vision of Dumah’” = the vision of Dome 
("117 = 7791, Rome, TJ, Taan. 1:1, 64a see ed. princ.); also “The 
reemim [wild-oxen] shall come down with them” (Isa. 34:7) 
is read as “The Romans shall come down with them” (PdRK 7, 
u, ed. Mandelbaum, p. 134). The previous verses (5-6) speak 
of Edom (cf. also Targ. Jon. ed. Sperber, Isa. 9, “The streams 
thereof shall be turned into pitch”: “The streams of Rome shall 
be turned into pitch”). Many scholars are of the opinion that 
the source of this identification lies in the connection between 
*Herod, a descendant of Edomite proselytes, whose evil rule 
over Judea left a harsh impression and the intensification of 
Roman rule in Judea, especially as Herod was virtually a vas- 
sal of Rome. However these conjectures cannot be accepted. 
Not only are substantial proofs lacking, but the identification 
appears only in the second quarter of the second century c.E., 
more than four generations after the death of Herod. It seems, 
therefore, that its source is to be sought elsewhere. 

In the Bible Edom is described as the eternal enemy of 
Israel (and Judah, Amos 1:11; Ezek. 35:5) who not only always 
oppressed Israel, but at the time of the destruction of the First 
Temple took advantage of the situation and seized control of 
parts of Judah (Ezek. 25:12; 35:5, 10, 2; Obad. 11-16), and it is 
hinted that Edom also took part in the destruction of Jeru- 
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salem (Ps. 137:7; Obad. 11) and even in that of the Temple it- 
self (Obad. 16). In consequence, during the Second Temple 
period there spread a belief that it was actually the Edomites 
who burned the First Temple (1 Esdras 4:45; Ethiopian Enoch 
89:66), and also interfered with the building of the Second 
Temple (ibid., 72). Hence the intense enmity toward Edom 
which grew stronger in the course of time (Ecclus. 50:25-26), 
until the conquest of Edom and its conversion to Judaism in 
the time of John Hyrcanus - a conquest which is the back- 
ground to the descriptions of the wars of Jacob and his sons 
with Esau and his sons in the Book of Jubilees (37-38) and in 
the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs (Judah 9). Edom is 
even compared to a black boar (1 En. 89:12, 42-43, 49, 66; Jub. 
37:20, 24). The intense hatred of Rome after the cruel crush- 
ing of the revolt of the Diaspora in the time of Trajan and still 
more after the harsh suppression of the Bar Kokhba revolt 
and the decrees of persecution in Hadrian's days; the fact that 
Rome, like Edom, had destroyed the Temple; the similarity of 
Edom, compared to a pig, with Rome, for whom the pig (or, 
more correctly, the sow) was a most important symbol; the 
allusions to Edom dwelling on high like an eagle and the fact 
that the eagle, too, was an important Roman symbol; and per- 
haps finally even the similarity to the name Rome and Romans 
in several verses that speak of Edom, Seir, and Esau - all these 
apparently combined to cause the application to Rome of the 
biblical references to Edom, the eternal enemy of Israel. 

At the end of the tannaitic period, and still more in the 
amoraic, the identification became very widespread, and the 
overwhelming majority of homilies about Edom speak ex- 
plicitly of Rome. Thus it was stated that Rome was founded 
by the children of Esau, and Rome was identified as one of 
the cities of the chiefs of Esau enumerated at the end of Gen- 
esis 36 (these identifications occur not only in the Midrashim 
and the Talmuds but also in the Palestinian *Targums of the 
Torah and in the Targums to Lamentations and Esther). At 
a still later period the term became a synonym for Christian 
Rome and thence for Christianity in general, and allusions 
were even found to *Constantinople among the cities of Edom 
(and see *Caesarea). 


[Moshe David Herr / Carl Stephen Ehrlich (2"¢ ed.)] 
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EDREHI (Heb. °¥178), MOSES BEN ISAAC (c. 1774- 
c. 1842), Moroccan scholar. Edrehi was born in *Agadir, Mo- 
rocco, but when the Jews were expelled from that city Moses, 
while still a boy, was taken with his parents to *Mogador, and 
after 1784 to Rabat. He began to preach in public at the age 
of 14, and became an itinerant preacher in North Africa. In 
1791 he reached London, where he studied for a time in the 
bet ha-midrash Ez Hayyim and was accustomed to preach ev- 
ery Sabbath. In 1792 he published his Torat Hayyim readings 
for Friday nights according to the custom of the Jews of Mo- 
rocco. In 1802 he proceeded to Amsterdam, where he pub- 
lished his Yad Moshe (1809), consisting of sermons preached 
in various places; and Maaseh Nissim (1818), tales of the ten 
tribes, with a Yiddish translation. An English edition of this 
somewhat preposterous work was published in London in 
1834 under the title, Book of Miracles... With... an Account 
of Many Millions of Israelitical Children... Dwelling Beyond 
that River, later expanded as An Historical Account of the Ten 
Tribes Settled Beyond the River Sambatyon in the East (1836) 
which was prefaced by letters of commendation from Dutch, 
French, and English scholars and clergymen. About 1829 he 
met the writer John Wilson (“Christopher North”) in Edin- 
burgh who described him in his series Noctes Ambrosianae 
in Blackwood’s Magazine. Edrehi finally left for Erez Israel, 
traveling by way of France, Italy, Malta, and Smyrna and tak- 
ing four years on the journey. While in *Izmir in 1841, his be- 
longings and manuscripts - among them a grammar of the 
French and English language with a translation in Spanish - 
were destroyed by fire. In 1842 he published in *Jerusalem the 
Azharot of Isaac b. Reuben *al-Bargeloni. After his death his 
son Isaac published his History of the Capital of Asia and the 
Turks, together with an Account of the Domestic Manners of 
the Turks in Turkey, 3 vols. (1855). 
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EDREI (Heb. *Y78). 

(1) A biblical town in Transjordan. It may be recorded 
among the towns captured by Thutmosis 111 in c. 1469 B.C.E., 
but that reference may be to (2) below. In all likelihood the 
toponym is found in Ugaritic (KTU 1.108:3). It is first men- 
tioned in the Bible as the city of *Og, king of Bashan, whom 
Moses and the Israelites defeated before entering Canaan 
(Num. 21:33; Deut. 1:4; 3:1; Josh. 12:4; 13:12). Og’s lands were 
allotted to the half-tribe of *Manasseh (Num. 32:33 ff. Josh. 
12:6; 13:7-12, 29-31; cf. Deut. 3:5; 1 Kings 4:13). In Roman 
times, as Adraene, it was a well-known town in Provincia Ara- 
bia, located on the highway leading from Bozrah to Bet Re- 
shah (Capitolias) 24 mi. (40 km.) from the former and 16 mi. 
(26 km.) from the latter. Edrei contained a Jewish community 
up to the 14" century. It is identified with the modern town 
of Dar4a in Syria, near the Jordanian border, 1,887 ft. (575 m.) 
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above sea level, with a population of about 8,000 Muslims. 
Potsherds ranging from the Early Bronze Age to the Arab 
period have been found on an adjacent tell. Within the town 
were discovered fragments of an early medieval Hebrew in- 
scription. As a junction on the Hejaz Railway, Dar‘a had great 
strategic importance during World War 1 and played a part in 
T.E. *Lawrence’s campaign. 

(2) A town in the territory of *Naphtali in Upper Galilee 
(Josh. 19:37). Aharoni identified it with the Edrei mentioned 
in Thutmosis 111’s list. 
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EDUCATION. The Jewish people has an educational tradi- 
tion as old as history (see *Education, Jewish). From the very 
beginning of their identification as a distinct entity, Jews have 
contributed not only to the advancement of their own edu- 
cation, but also to that of the world at large. The educational 
principles of the Bible found their way into the educational 
thought of Christians and Muslims. As an example one might 
cite the moral, spiritual, and character education through the 
family and community described in the Book of Proverbs. 
Compulsory teaching, incumbent upon the father in the first 
instance, is ordained in Deuteronomy 6:6-9 and 11:18-20. 
Compulsory school attendance was decreed by *Simeon b. 
Shetah in 75 B.c.£. and by *Joshua ben Gamla in 64 c.£. In 
recent years, educators have come to recognize that ancient 
Jewish education anticipated, and no doubt indirectly and re- 
motely influenced, modern education. Thus the National Ed- 
ucation Association of the United States cited the Babylonian 
Talmud as authority for a maximum class size of 25 pupils (BB 
21a). The same source requires, under Joshua ben Gamla’s or- 
dinance, that children start school at six or seven, the age at 
which children all over the world traditionally enter school. 
Adult education is sometimes traced by educational historians, 
such as I.L. *Kandel, to the bet ha-midrash of Second Temple 
times. The importance of the teacher in the learning process 
is repeatedly emphasized in the Talmud (Avot), as is the sig- 
nificance of motivation in teaching and of vocational train- 
ing-principles, which are basic to effective instruction and a 
modern educational system. The practice of “each one teach 
one,’ inaugurated by Frank C. Laubach in teaching literacy to 
the people of developing nations, has a talmudic prototype. 
For most of their history, Jews educated their children in 
their own institutions and expressed their educational ideas 
in their own languages, until the late 18" century. There was 
little contact between Jewish and non-Jewish pedagogues. Jews 
made few, if any, contributions to general education during 
the greater part of the development of education from an- 
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cient times. One outstanding exception may be Constanti- 
nus Afer or Africanus (d. 1087), believed by some historians 
to be Jewish. He influenced the course of medical education 
at the University of Salerno and other medieval universities, 
chiefly through his Latin translations of Greek and Arabic 
medical works, many of the latter of Jewish origin. Africa- 
nus had learned Hebrew and Kabbalah from a Jewish teacher 
and transmitted his inspiration to the German humanist Jo- 
hannes *Reuchlin. Reuchlin then learned his Hebrew from 
Jacob Loans, physician to the emperor Frederick 111, and from 
R. Obadiah *Sforno, the biblical exegete. Reuchlin went on to 
introduce the study of Hebrew as a learned subject in German 
universities. In this way Jews exercised an impact on the de- 
velopment of the European university curriculum. 

The Edict of Tolerance issued by Emperor Joseph *11 of 
Austria in 1782 applied the principles of the Enlightenment to 
the Jews of his empire. Among other reforms, Jews were per- 
mitted to enroll their children in government schools and to 
establish secular schools of their own. Young Jews could now 
attend institutions of higher education. These changes were 
hailed by Naphtali Herz *Wessely, a disciple and collaborator 
of Moses *Mendelssohn, in his Divrei Shalom ve-Emet (Berlin, 
1782). The separation of Jews from the general stream of edu- 
cation was now beginning to be bridged. This German Has- 
kalah *period ushered in a growth of interest among Jews in 
the secular pedagogical theories and practices of their Chris- 
tian neighbors. Especially of interest to Jewish educators were 
the new ideas and methods of Johann Bernhard Basedow, Jo- 
hann Friedrich Herbart, and Friedrich Froebel of Germany, 
Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi of Switzerland, and Andrew Bell 
and Joseph Lancaster, founders of the mutual or monitorial 
method of instruction in England. 

Among the Jewish contributors to education in the early 
196 century was the Austrian philanthropist Joseph Ritter von 
*Wertheimer who, among other things, was responsible for 
the development of Austrian kindergartens, the first of which 
he founded in Vienna in 1830. Another was Sir Isaac Lyon 
*Goldsmid, the first Jewish baronet in England, who helped 
to finance the establishment of University College in London 
(1825). The list of Jewish philanthropists in education is long. 
It covers many types of institutions in many countries. Among 
the men who made munificent and influential benefactions 
to education were Julius *Rosenwald, who contributed huge 
sums for the founding of schools for Blacks in the Southern 
states of the U.S.; James *Loeb, patron of the Loeb Classical 
Library; Sir Ernest *Cassel, founder of the Anglo-German In- 
stitute for the advancement of cultural relations between the 
two countries through the encouragement of mutual studies; 
and the Baroness Mayer de *Rothschild, who founded the As- 
sociation for the Oral Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb in 
London on the basis of the lip-reading method practiced by 
William van Praagh. The kindergarten movement received 
much attention from Jewish educators and philanthropists. 
Adolf Pick (1829-1874) founded a pioneering kindergarten in 
Italy on the German model. In Germany, the original home 
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of the kindergarten, the well-known feminist Lina *Morgen- 
stern-Bauer was an ardent propagandist of the movement 
through her writings on childhood development, as well as a 
founder of kindergartens and seminaries for training kinder- 
garten teachers. In still another branch of education there was 
a Jewish pioneer in the 19» century. Otto Salomon (1849-1901) 
promoted the teaching of manual skills in Swedish schools. In 
1875 he established the Sloyd Seminarium at Naas, where he 
trained teachers of manual crafts from all over the world. His 
impact on education was extensive not only in Sweden, but 
in other countries as well. A notable educator in the special- 
ized field of teaching deaf-mutes was the Frenchman Jacob 
Rodrigues *Péreire. The first teacher of deaf-mutes in France, 
Péreire was to influence Maria Montessori a century later in 
her teaching of handicapped children. The international au- 
thority Edouard Séguin has also testified to the significance 
of Péreire’s work. Perhaps the most long-lasting contribution 
to general education was the opening in 1805 of a school in 
Seesen, Germany, by Israel *Jacobson, an initiator of the Jew- 
ish Reform movement and an ardent advocate of closer Chris- 
tian-Jewish relations. Among German historians this type of 
school is known as a “Simultanschule,’ an institution where re- 
ligious instruction is given to different religious groups within 
the same school building. For 30 years, between 1838 and 1867, 
there was an equal number of Jewish and Christian pupils 
in the school, but because of the shortage of Jewish teachers 
of secular subjects, especially the sciences, as a result of the 
earlier limitations on higher education for Jews, there was a 
much larger proportion of Christians on the staff. Jacobson’s 
school remained in existence until the advent of the Nazis in 
1933. Few other Jews in the 19 century made any recogniz- 
able mark on general education. Félix Hément (1827-1891) 
rose from elementary teaching in France to become inspector 
of primary schools in the department of the Seine and, upon 
his retirement, honorary inspector-general of public instruc- 
tion. Naphtali Herz *Imber, author of Ha-Tikvah, contributed 
bulletins on ancient Jewish education to a series published by 
the U.S. Bureau of Education. 

In the 20" century, the liberalization of the position of 
Jews in the Western world made it possible for more of them to 
participate in the educational thought and work of the world 
at large. Ferenc Kemény (1860-1944), a Hungarian convert to 
Christianity who served as teacher, principal, school inspector, 
and professor at the University of Budapest, was active in pro- 
moting plans for international education toward world peace. 
Emile *Durkheim, professor of sociology and education at the 
universities of Bordeaux and Paris, won an international repu- 
tation not only as a sociologist, but also as author of a number 
of influential and scholarly works on education. International 
figures in education included William *Stern, an émigré from 
Hamburg to Duke University in the U.S., whose Psychologie 
der fruehen Kindheit (1914; Psychology of Early Childhood, 
1924) and interpretation of the nature of intelligence were 
most helpful to teachers on both sides of the Atlantic. Also 
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of international interest was Kurt Hahn (1886-1974), another 
refugee from Nazi Germany, who moved his Salem progres- 
sive school to Gordonstoun, Scotland, where Prince Philip and 
his son Prince Charles received their education. 

To obtain a balanced view of the Jewish contribution 
to education the subject should also be considered from the 
standpoint of particular nations. 

In Germany, Clara Stern, the wife of William Stern, wrote 
on and put into practice principles of child development in 
relation to education. Erich *Stern, a doctor of medicine and 
philosophy, was a professor at the universities of Giessen and 
Frankfurt before leaving for the University of Paris after 1933. 
His educational work was concerned with intelligence tests 
and with the application of child psychiatry. Curt *Bondy, 
who returned to Germany after World War 11 to become 
professor of social and educational psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Hamburg, planned a system of education for juve- 
nile prisoners. In the theoretical aspects of education, Jonas 
*Cohn, the neo-Kantian philosopher, wrote several works 
on educational philosophy, among them Geist der Erziehung 
(1919). Like Cohn, Richard *Hoenigswald approached peda- 
gogy by way of his philosophical specialty, and wrote books 
on the theoretical foundations of education. He left Germany 
for the U.S. in 1933 after having been professor of philosophy 
at the universities of Breslau and Munich. There were many 
German Jewish educators who were concerned with the ed- 
ucation of girls and women. Susanne *Engelmann wrote on 
the psychological foundations of girls’ education, as well as a 
study of the teaching of German literary history. Ulrike Hen- 
schke (1830-1897) and her daughter Margarete (1859-?) were 
active in the promotion of secondary and vocational educa- 
tion for girls. Higher education for women was the special in- 
terest of Henriette Goldschmidt (1825-1920), who also made 
significant contributions, as a follower of Froebel, to the de- 
velopment of the kindergarten movement. This movement 
benefited immensely from the activities and writings of Clara 
Morgenstern and Johanna Goldschmidt. Eugen Pappenheim 
(1831-1901) opened kindergartens and seminaries, edited Der 
Kindergarten, and founded the Deutscher Froebelverband 
(1873). Among the other prominent German Jewish educators 
were Kurt Levinstein, author of research on the history of 
education and the teaching of literature; Leo *Kestenberg, 
author and editor of books on musical education; and Fritz 
*Karsen, head of the Karl-Marx-Schule in Berlin, a specialist 
in experimental schools and later professor of education at 
Brooklyn College, New York. August Homburger (1873-1930), 
a psychiatrist, founded in Heidelberg in 1917 the first German 
counseling center for the education of the mentally handi- 
capped. 

In Austria, Theodor *Heller pioneered in the teaching 
of the blind and the mentally handicapped, wrote and edited 
works in these fields, and organized societies. Alfred *Adler 
founded kindergartens and experimental schools, and edited 
and published works on education from the standpoint of 
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individual psychology. Ferdinand Birnbaum (1892-1947), a 
psychologist, promoted through his teaching, writing, edit- 
ing, and organizational work, the education of mentally handi- 
capped children on an international basis. Siegfried *Bernfeld, 
a Freudian psychoanalyst, was active in youth psychology and 
education. In Denmark, Ernst Trier (1837-1893) founded the 
Vallekilde Folk High School (1865) in accordance with the 
principles of Grundtvig. Sofie *Elkan, a novelist, translated the 
writings of Comenius, Salzmann, and Pestalozzi into Swed- 
ish, thus making pedagogical classics available to the teach- 
ers of Sweden. 

Jean *Zay, a youthful minister of education in France in 
1936-39, introduced a school reform involving careful guid- 
ance of 11-year-old pupils before classification in secondary ed- 
ucation. Among contemporary educators have been Lamberto 
*Borghi, professor and director of the Istituto di Pedagogia, 
University of Florence, and author and editor of pedagogical 
works and journals; Leon van Gelder, professor of education at 
the University of Groningen and former director of the Dutch 
teachers’ association; and Joseph Katz, professor of compara- 
tive education at the University of British Columbia, founder- 
president of the Comparative and International Education So- 
ciety of Canada, and author and editor of significant writings 
on Canadian and international education. 

Jews have played a significant role in general education 
in the U.S.S.R. Moses M. Rubenstein wrote extensively on the 
applications of psychology to education. Sergey L. *Rubin- 
stein, of the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences, worked along 
similar lines. Moses M. Pistrak (1888-1940), author of the 
first textbook on education for pedagogical institutes (1934), 
also wrote works on educational theory. Yevgeni Y. Golant, 
professor at the Hertsen Pedagogical Institute in Leningrad, 
became a leading figure in the historical and methodologi- 
cal aspects of education. Sholom Izrailovich Ganelin, of the 
Academy of Pedagogical Sciences, is recognized as a specialist 
on the theory and history of education. Alexander R. Luria, 
a psychologist in the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences, won 
an international reputation as an expert on the education of 
the mentally handicapped. Elye I. Monoszon, another of the 
many Jews in the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences, wrote 
important works on didactics. Distinction in editorial work 
was attained by M.S. Epstein, coeditor of the pedagogical en- 
cyclopedia (1927-30), and by David A. Epshtein, an editor of 
the new children’s encyclopedia. 

In England, Sir Meyer A. Spielman (1856-1936) served as 
inspector of schools for juvenile delinquents and as a pioneer 
in the Borstal movement for their rehabilitation. Sir Philip J-H. 
*Hartog was a well-known specialist on higher education and 
on education in India. Susan *Isaacs applied psychoanalytic 
methods in early childhood education, published important 
studies on the social and intellectual development of children, 
and headed the department of child development at the Uni- 
versity of London’s Institute of Education (1933-43). A refugee 
from Nazi Germany, where he was professor of psychology at 
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the University of Frankfurt, Karl Mannheim enhanced his in- 
ternational reputation when he was professor at the University 
of London’s Institute of Education by his publications on the 
sociology of knowledge and education. 

In the United States, the Jewish contributions to general 
education in the 20" century have been varied, frequent, and 
profound. Probably the single most influential force in chang- 
ing American education was Abraham *Flexner, the author of 
reports on medical education (1910) and universities (1930). 
The arguments of Louis *Marshall, the lawyer on behalf of 
private schools, influenced the U.S. Supreme Court’s Oregon 
decision (1925) upholding the constitutionality of parochial 
schools. Lillian D. *Wald, a social worker, pioneered in pub- 
lic school nursing in New York City. Vice Admiral Hyman G. 
*Rickover emerged as a widely read critic of the U.S. educa- 
tional system. Of particular value was the analysis by Fred M. 
Hechinger, who replaced Benjamin Fine as education editor 
of the New York Times. In the professional field of education, 
numerous Jews have distinguished themselves: Isaac B. *Berk- 
son, Harry S. *Broudy, and Israel *Scheffler in the philosophy 
of education; Bernard Bailyn, Lawrence A. *Cremin, and Saul 
Sack in the history of education; Isaac L. Kandel and Harold 
J. Noah in comparative education; David P. *Ausubel, Bruno 
*Bettelheim, Benjamin S. *Bloom, Frank S. Freeman, Kurt 
*Lewin, and Irving *Lorge in educational psychology and re- 
search; Jacob Greenberg, Mark M. Krug, Morris Meister, Paul 
C. Rosenbloom, and Joseph J. *Schwab in methods of teach- 
ing various subjects; Harold H. ‘Abelson, Paul *Klapper, and 
Harry N. *Rivlin as deans of university schools of education; 
and Myron *Lieberman as specialist on the professional sta- 
tus of teachers. Abraham A. *Ribicoff and Wilbur J. *Cohen 
both served as U.S. secretary of health, education, and welfare; 
David H. Kurtzman was superintendent of public instruction 
in Pennsylvania. Rose Shapiro was elected president of New 
York City’s Board of Education in June 1968. Most of these ex- 
perts exercised considerable influence on education in other 
countries. Another powerful force in education was the mostly 
Jewish United Federation of Teachers in New York with over 
140,000 members. Throughout the 1960s and 1970s, with the 
controversial Albert *Shanker serving as president 1964-74, 
it led a number of major strikes to improve the conditions of 
the city’s teachers. 

Two Israelis have won international recognition in 
education. The philosophical and educational writings of Mar- 
tin *Buber have had a profound impact in educational the- 
ory and on teaching in Protestant theological seminaries in 
various countries. Ernst A. *Simon pioneered in the teach- 
ing of general educational history and theory in Israel, in 
research in these fields, and in advancement of comparative 
education. 
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EDUCATION, JEWISH. This entry is arranged according 
to the following outline. Bibliography at the end of a section 
is indicated by (t). 
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IN THE BIBLICAL PERIOD 


The Nature of the Sources 
The Bible is the primary source for an understanding of the 
process of education in ancient Israel. Since there is no biblical 
text that formulates a philosophy, methodology, or curriculum 
of education such information must be pieced together from 
occasional admonitions and narrative references and episodes 
supplemented by known facts about ancient Near Eastern in- 
stitutions. Additional information is contained in the growing 
amount of ancient Hebrew epigrapha and relevant artifacts 
from archaeological digs. 

Because of geographic proximity and cultural contact, 
extra-biblical Near Eastern material can be used to clarify the 
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nature of biblical educational institutions. However, this ma- 
terial must be used judiciously, with an eye to the particular 
limitations of each society. For example, higher education or 
book learning in Mesopotamia and Egypt was formal and lim- 
ited to the scribal class, which does not seem to have been the 
case in Israel. The difference was no doubt due to the simpler 
alphabetic system of writing used by the Hebrews. 

Any description of education in the biblical period is 
necessarily incomplete and must ultimately rely on general 
impressions of what was applicable to most levels of society, 
as it is reflected in the Bible and later Jewish sources. 


Historical Survey 

The sources at hand do not allow for a precise, chronological 
description of the development of pedagogical institutions or 
methodology. Three major periods may be discerned, each 
displaying a distinctive political, social, and economic order 
in ancient Israel. 


THE PATRIARCHAL PERIOD AND THE SETTLEMENT. Dur- 
ing this crucial but sparsely documented period, the Isra- 
elites developed national-religious institutions that were to 
have a profound influence on them and on the world at large. 
For most of this period, they were seminomadic, residing 
in the great cultural centers of the ancient world, from Ur in 
Babylonia to the eastern Nile Delta in Egypt. Politically they 
were subject to greater and lesser powers in the Fertile Cres- 
cent. 

The family or bet av was the basic socioeconomic unit 
tending to the communal needs of its members, including 
educating the young. In matters of war and external affairs 
the families acted concertedly with related groups to form 
the tribe and nation. There was little economic diversity. As 
the need arose, other clans that had specialized as scribes 
joined the confederation of shepherds and farmers (1 Chron. 
2:55). 

The character of the Israelite nation was shaped during 
this period. Central to the religion of Israel were the promise 
to Abraham (Gen. 15), the exodus from Egypt (Ex. 7ff.), and 
the theophany at Sinai (Ex. 19-20). These historic moments 
welded the tribes into a nation related through blood and his- 
tory. Guided by prophets and priests, they set upon the united 
goal of the conquest and settlement of the Land of Canaan. 
The revolutionary ideals of monotheism were later crystal- 
lized in the laws of the Torah and the historical narratives of 
the lives of the Patriarchs. 


THE KINGDOM. Through the genius of David, the Israel- 
ite tribal union was reshaped into a politically independent, 
centralized monarchy. Over the following 400 years, and in 
spite of the internal split into two kingdoms, Israel and Judah 
were able, at times, to control politically and influence their 
neighbors (David-Solomon, Ahab, Jeroboam 11, Uzziah, and 
Hezekiah). To serve the needs of this society, new institutions 
evolved. Tribal allegiances were subordinated to the new or- 
der. The country was redivided into administrative areas, not 
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always along tribal lines (1 Kings 4:7-20). A bureaucracy, pat- 
terned after local Canaanite models, came into existence, in- 
troducing new administrative forms (1 Sam. 8:11-18). 

The portable tabernacle and local shrines were overshad- 
owed by the Jerusalem Temple, which was patronized by the 
king and officiated at by his appointees. The king’s conquests 
and military establishment superseded the tribal holy wars. 
Professional soldiers and mercenaries now fought the battles 
of Israel (Song 3:8). 

The centralized monarchy and subsequent urbanization 
directly affected all aspects of education. The need was felt 
for trained professionals and skilled artisans. Religious ideals 
of the covenant were transmitted to the people at the Temple 
and sanctuaries by a recognized priesthood. In reaction to the 
increased social injustice found in urban society, the classical 
prophets appeared in the eighth century to interpret the social 
implications of the election of Israel to the people. 


THE BABYLONIAN EXILE AND HELLENISTIC TIMES. The 
Jewish people successfully overcame the trauma of the Ba- 
bylonian Exile. The small province of Judah that was estab- 
lished subsequently was politically part of the Persian Em- 
pire and economically dependent upon the gifts of wealthier 
Jews in exile. 

Ezra the Scribe and his colleagues were empowered to 
teach the Torah to the Jews (Ezra 7:25), and under his guid- 
ance the Torah became the accepted basis of individual and 
community life. Beginnings of a program of mass education 
(Deut. 31:12-13; 11 Chron. 17:7-9) matured under Ezra into 
new institutions, intensifying the study of Torah and raising 
the quality of popular knowledge. Recognized instructors, 
called mevinim, were appointed to teach publicly. The Torah 
was read out and explained (Neh. 8:7-8). It was the beginning 
of the regular public lection of the Torah, later connected with 
the synagogal liturgy and ascribed anachronistically to Ezra 
(BK 82a). The internal tensions between stipulations of the 
Torah, on one hand, and between the Torah and the reality 
of the period on the other, led to a search for new meaning in 
the biblical text, thereby creating Midrash (Dan. 9:23-27; Neh. 
8:13-15). In Hellenistic times there began to appear schools for 
public instruction (Eccles. 12:9; Ecclus. 39:1-3). Ben Sira, the 
late third century B.c.E. pedagogue, seems to have introduced 
tuition-free education (51:28-30). It was not uncommon for an 
informal study session to take place even at a student’s house 
(Avot 1:4). Finally, toward the end of the second century B.c.E., 
*Simeon ben Shetah inaugurated the first known system of 
community-supported public education. A new intellectual 
model had emerged: the biblical hakham, or wise man, gave 
way to the rabbinic talmid hakham, or scholar. 


The Goals and Orders of Instruction 

The goals of education may be broadly summed up: (1) To 
transmit knowledge and skills from one generation to an- 
other or from one person to another; (2) To broaden the 
range of man’s knowledge and skills; and (3) To concretize 
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cultural values into the form of accepted group and individ- 
ual behavior. 

In each of the three main orders of study in ancient 
Israel — religious education, the learning of occupational skills, 
and military training - these goals were pursued to varying 
degrees. Each type of instruction had its own specific goals, 
methods of study, and pedagogic institutions. 

Occupational and military training were subject to social 
and technological changes. For example, with the appearance 
of professional soldiers, military training for the average man 
became less important and at times nonexistent. On the other 
hand, religious education was conservative, retaining its goals 
and some of its methods well after the biblical period. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. The goal of religious education was 
to produce “a kingdom of priests, a holy people” (Ex. 19:6). 
Wisdom literature stated the corollary, reshit hokhmah yirat 
adonai (“The essence of knowledge is fear of the Lord”; Ps. 
111:10; Prov. 1:7). 

The means of achieving this goal were twofold: first, the 
recognition of the divine will in the laws of the Covenant; and 
second, the study of Israel’s history, which reflected God’s con- 
cern for His chosen people. Learning God's law and Israel's 
history became the basic means of receiving a peculiarly Isra- 
elite religious education. 

The law was regarded as the conditions of the berit, or 
covenant, between God and Israel (Ex. 24:7). Near Eastern 
vassal and parity treaties help to clarify many aspects of the 
berit as it is found in the Bible (see *Covenant). Since the cov- 
enant at Sinai was accepted by all those present when they said 
“We will do and obey” (Ex. 24:7), it followed that the whole 
nation would have to be taught the laws incumbent upon 
them. It is for this reason that Moses, Israel’s first teacher, is 
repeatedly commanded to “Speak unto the Children of Israel 
saying ....” 

How were the laws to be taught? Some Near Eastern trea- 
ties contained a “document clause,’ i.e., a clause providing ei- 
ther for the public display of the treaty document or for its de- 
posit in a temple, where it was read at regular intervals before 
the vassal king and citizens. Parallels are found in the Torah. 
The text of the covenant was read at the time of the agree- 
ment (Ex. 24:7) and an authentic copy was kept in the holy ark 
guarded by the priesthood (Deut. 31:9, 26). The covenant was 
to be reread publicly once every seven years during the Feast 
of Tabernacles (31:10-11); this was the earliest prescription for 
mass education in ancient Israel: “Gather the people - men, 
women, children and the strangers in your communities — that 
they may hear and so learn to revere the Lord your God and to 
observe faithfully every word of His Teaching. Their children, 
too, who have not had the experience, shall hear and learn to 
revere the Lord your God as long as they live in the land which 
you are about to cross the Jordan to occupy” (Deut. 31:12-13; 
11 Kings 23:1-3; Neh. 8:1-8; Sot. 7:8). 

The second means of acquiring a religious education 
was through the study of Israelite history. The belief in a God 
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acting in events, coupled with a high regard for oral tradi- 
tion, made the telling of history a most effective pedagogical 
method. These collective memories took the literary forms 
of song and story that made up so large a part of biblical lit- 
erature. 

In the words of the psalmist: 


Give ear, O my people, to my teaching; 

Incline your ears to the words of my mouth. 

I will open my mouth with a parable; 

I will utter riddles concerning days of old. 

That which we have heard and known, 

And our fathers have told us, 

We will not hide from their children, 

Telling to the generation to come the praises of the Lord, 
And His strength and His wondrous works that He has done 


(Ps. 78:1-4; cf. 44:2). 


A periodic reading of a written covenant in addition to 
the recital of an oral tradition of sacred history were the dis- 
tinctive features of the Hebrew religious education. If the laws 
specified man’s duty, it was history that revealed God’s con- 
cern. Together, they instilled in the Israelite a sense of identi- 
fication with his God and people. 


Educational Institutions 

During the biblical period various social and religious in- 
stitutions served to disseminate the ideals and the amassed 
knowledge of society. Some of these were relatively short- 
lived, already disappearing during the biblical period, e.g., the 
monarchy and prophecy. Others, like the Temple itself, lasted 
through the Second Temple period. 

One institution, the *family, has remained a vital educa- 
tional influence in Israel from biblical times to the present. The 
family educated the whole man, only delegating some of its re- 
sponsibilities in periods of technical specialization. While it is 
true that in most societies the family plays the key role in the 
child’s socialization, in Israel new emphases were developed. 


INTRA-FAMILY RELATIONSHIP. The ancient Israelite family 
was characterized as having respect and awe for parents (Ex. 
20:12; Lev. 19:3) and love and responsibility toward the children 
(Mal. 3:24). The parents were allowed almost complete control 
over the lives of their offspring, except where the Torah lim- 
ited their authority, as in cases of dispensing capital punish- 
ment (Deut. 21:18-21) or in disallowing the birthright of the 
eldest son (21:15-17). Fatherly love, even for the disobedient 
child, is a favorite prophetic image (Jer. 31:20). 

Disciplinary measures were an expression of concern 
for the child’s well-being (Prov. 13:24; 22:15; 29:15) and were to 
help him control the inherent evil inclination (Gen. 8:21; Ps. 
51:7). At the same time, the child’s natural abilities were to be 
encouraged (Prov. 22:6). 

An especially close relationship between mother and 
son seems to have existed in the polygamous family. This 
motif plays a major part in the patriarchal stories (Sarah and 
Isaac; Hagar and Ishmael; Rebekah and Jacob; Rachel and Jo- 
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seph; Leah and Reuben). While sibling rivalry was a decisive 
factor in these and later narratives, fraternal concern is also 
not lacking (Reuben for Joseph; Judah and Joseph for Benja- 
min; Miriam, Aaron, and Moses; Eliab for David; Absalom 
for Tamar). 


OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING. It was a simple matter for the 
child to learn the rudiments of herding and farming by ob- 
serving his elders and taking on these responsibilities at an 
early age (1 Sam. 16:11). Girls learned the basic home trades 
necessary to make the family self-sufficient. 

During the nomadic period some families may have 
specialized as merchants along the trade routes of the Fer- 
tile Crescent (cf. Gen. 37:25), while others were wandering 
smiths, as represented in a 19'*-century B.C.E. picture from an 
Egyptian tomb. After they settled in Canaan, extended fami- 
lies and even whole villages were employed in a single trade 
(1 Chron. 4:21-23). 

Some families became artisans, eventually developing 
into professional societies. The terminology employed by these 
“guilds” was drawn from family life. The founder was called 
“father” and the members were “sons.” The biblical term for 
these groups was, among others, the mishpahah, or “family” 
(1 Chron. 4:21; cf. lehakah (lehaqah) and hevel). 

This same system seems to have been common among 
Israel's neighbors: “Adah bore Jabal, he was the father of those 
who dwelt in tents and amidst herds. The name of his brother 
was Jubal; he was the father of all who play the lyre and the 
pipe. As for Zillah, she bore Tubal-Cain, who forged all imple- 
ments of copper and iron” (Gen. 4:20-22). In Israel the noted 
craftsmen Bezalel son of Uri and Oholiab son of Ahisamach 
taught their skills to others (Ex. 35:30-34). Even the coura- 
geous Shiphrah and Puah may have become eponyms of 
“households” or professional midwives (Ex. 1:21). 


MILITARY TRAINING. Before the establishment of the Dav- 
idic monarchy, the tribes were beset by continual local wars, 
necessitating general military training (Judg. 3:2). 

The boys learned agility (11 Sam. 22:34, 37) and courage 
in face-to-face combat (11 Sam, 2:14ff.). They traveled with 
their warrior fathers and took active part in warfare (Judg. 
8:20-21). They learned to handle the simple weaponry of the 
tribesman - sling, bow, sword, and spear. 

The youth's training was probably supplemented by the 
telling of heroic exploits (Judg. 14-16; 11 Sam. 21:15-22), in- 
cluding tactical blunders that were not to be repeated (Judg. 
9:50-53; II Sam. 11:20-21). 

The tribes fought as units, each under its own banner 
(Num. 1:52). Some tribes seem to have developed their own 
military specialty. The tribe of Benjamin was noted for what 
seems to be the ambidextrous use of the sword (Judg. 3:15 ff.) 
and the sling (Judg. 20:16), whereas the tribe of Judah was 
practiced in the bow (11 Sam. 1:18). The monarchy probably 
exploited these local talents in homogeneous units in the or- 
ganization of the national army (1 Chron. 27:1-22; 11 Chron. 
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17:14-18). At that time, though, foreign mercenaries, profes- 
sional Israelite soldiers, and sophisticated arms and defense 
systems were introduced, ultimately reducing the importance 
of the tribal warrior. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. ‘The Israelite home was consciously 
employed for the religious education of the young (Deut. 4:9; 
6:7). The content of this education centered on the telling of 
family, tribal, and national history: 


Remember the days of old, 
Consider the years of ages past; 
Ask your father, he will inform you, 
Your elders, they will tell you 
(Deut. 32:7). 


The many prophetic allusions to bygone generations as- 
sume a wide popular knowledge of Israel’s early history. 

Deuteronomy makes a particular point of ensuring that 
the child be instructed orally in the laws of Israel. The head 
of the household was put under obligation to teach his own 
children (Deut. 6:6-7). The naturally inquisitive boy might 
himself initiate such lessons (6:20-25). Copies of appropri- 
ate sections of the Torah were to be attached to the door- 
posts (6:9; 11:20) or (so literally the scriptural phrases were 
later interpreted) worn on the person (6:8; 11:18; cf. Prov. 1:9; 
3:33 6:21; 7:3). 

An outstanding innovation of biblical pedagogy was the 
religious home ceremony, which became the primary means of 
conveying cultural values from one generation to another. The 
Passover home ritual is found at the very inception of Israel’s 
national history (Ex. 12:21-27) and other home rituals were 
associated with other holidays of the Hebrew calendar (Deut. 
16:10-12; I Sam. 20:5-6). The home as an educational institu- 
tion would become the hallmark of the Jewish people. 


Specific Training 

THE EDUCATION OF ROYALTY. The young prince grew up 
in the harem where he was raised by his mother. She was his 
first teacher and continued to exert her influence on him af- 
ter he reached his majority (1 Kings 1-2; Prov. 31:1-9). In the 
event that her son became king, her influence was enhanced 
when she assumed the title and privileges of queen mother 
or gevirah. 

As an infant the prince was placed in the hands of a 
wet nurse, who was responsible for his physical well-being 
(Ex. 2:7-10; 11 Kings 11:2). After being weaned, the child was 
given over to a governess (‘omenet) until he reached the age 
of five, approximately (11 Sam. 4:4). Childhood and youth 
were spent at court in the company of aristocratic contem- 
poraries (11 Sam. 8:10; 13:3; 11 Kings 14:14). Due to accident 
or intrigue, the eldest son did not always succeed his father. 
To prepare for this eventuality, all the young princes received 
the same education. Upon maturing, they assumed positions 
of political responsibility, either as advisors to their brother 
(1 Kings 12:8) and/or as governors of key cities in the king- 
dom (11 Chron. 11:23). 
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Already in Davidic times, provision was made for the 
formal instruction of the king’s sons (1 Chron. 27:32). Ahab’s 
70 sons were educated by leading men of the northern capi- 
tal of Samaria, no doubt with specialized training by profes- 
sional tutors (11 Kings 10:1ff.). Neo-Babylonian administra- 
tive documents show that the exiled Judean king Jehoiachin 
had a Hebrew attendant, perhaps a tutor, for five of his sons 
(Pritchard, Texts, 308). 

Some princes had personal tutors. Solomon benefited 
from the prophet Nathan's guidance (11 Sam. 12:25; 1 Kings 
1); the young Joash was raised under the eye of his influential 
uncle (according to 11 Chron. 22:11), Jehoiada, the high priest 
(11 Kings 11-12). Similarly, Isaiah took great interest in the 
young Hezekiah, over whom he was to wield a strong influ- 
ence (Isa. 9:5—6; 11:1ff.). 

The king himself also had influence over his son’s up- 
bringing. His own personality played a major part in their 
relationship. Some, like Saul, tended to harshness, while oth- 
ers, like David, were over-lenient. Both extremes led to family 
tragedies. In general, the king supervised the transfer of re- 
sponsibilities to his sons (11 Kings 15:5; 11 Chron. 21:2-3). On 
his deathbed, the king gathered his royal progeny to deliver 
his last testament, charging them in religious and diplomatic 
matters (1 Kings 2:1-9; Isa. 38:1; cf. Gen. 48-49). 

Drawing on the Former and Latter Prophets, it is pos- 
sible to reconstruct broadly the curriculum of a prince's edu- 
cation. To fulfill his duties properly, he had to be trained in 
three main areas: physical and military training, diplomacy 
and government, and the national religion of Israel. 

The first kings, Saul and David, were famous for their 
military prowess; some later kings rose to power through the 
army ranks (Omri, Jehu, and Pekah son of Remaliah). How- 
ever, not only soldier-usurpers but also princes must have 
learned the art of warfare. Kings Jehoshaphat, Uzziah, and 
Josiah, to mention a few, took an active part in leading their 
soldiers. They trained with the bow (1 Sam. 20:19-20, 35ff.; 
11 Sam. 22:35), could handle horse and chariot, and prob- 
ably learned the fundamentals of military strategy (1 Kings 
20:13-14; 11 Kings 3:6-8). Some were known for bravery and 
on more than one occasion a king died from battle wounds 
(1 Kings 22:34-35; 11 Chron. 35:23-24). 

In contrast to ancient Near Eastern descriptions of con- 
temporary royalty, the Bible is silent in regard to hunting ex- 
peditions. This pastime, which is mentioned in connection 
with the non-Israelite Nimrod and Esau, was usually a basic 
part of physical training. 


DIPLOMACY AND GOVERNMENT. Because of the ever- 
present foreign influences at court, the prince had a good 
measure of familiarity with the larger world. Through the 
many foreign wives, sons of vassals, and frequent diplomatic 
envoys (11 Kings 5:5 ff.; 20:12 ff.; Isa. 18), he learned of the cus- 
toms of the gentiles and learned to appreciate their political 
strength in relation to that of his father. In the later monar- 
chy the prince may have acquired some fluency in Aramaic, 
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which was during the eighth century B.c.£. the lingua franca 
of the ancient Near East. 

The prince had also to learn the workings of govern- 
ment. Upon reaching his majority, he went through a period 
of practical training, when he accepted responsibilities in the 
royal bureaucracy. Jotham, Uzziah’s heir apparent, held the 
high position of ‘al ha-bayit or “chamberlain” (11 Kings 15:5). 
A personal seal inscribed only with lytm was discovered in the 
excavations of ancient Ezion-Geber, and possibly belonged to 
the prince. The absence of his father’s name reflects his high 
administrative position. That other princes held minor admin- 
istrative positions is suggested by several ben ha-melekh (“son 
of the king”) seals found in and around Palestine. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. ‘The king was patron and adminis- 
trator of the Temple and national cult (11 Kings 12). Like all 
other kings of antiquity, he demonstrated his piety by lavish 
donations to the cult (1 Kings 8:63). 

On the other hand, the prophets demanded of the king 
allegiance to monotheism and the religious values of the 
Torah, expressed in acts of justice (Isa. 9:5-6) and humil- 
ity (Deut. 17:14-20). It was by these criteria that the Israelite 
kings were judged by the authors of the books of Kings and 
Chronicles. These values were imparted to the princes by the 
court prophets and priests, not always successfully. 

From the very inception of the monarchy in Israel, the 
king was conceived to be the highest judge in the land (1 Sam. 
8:5-6). Most of the famous cases mentioned in the Bible are ad 
hoc decisions demonstrating the king’s legal sagacity in find- 
ing a just solution (11 Sam. 14:5-11; 1 Kings 3:16-28). In order 
to fulfill this primary function of kingship, the prince must 
have received a thorough education in common law and in the 
written law collections (11 Sam. 15:1-6; 11 Kings 14:6). 

Though there are no actual records, some kings may have 
promulgated laws of their own (cf. Micah 6:16). Jehoshaphat 
is said to have reorganized the judicial system, dividing it into 
local courts and a high court of appeal, and appointing su- 
pervisors for religious and royal interests (11 Chron. 19:5-11). 
Such familiarity with Hebrew law assumes that the princes had 
training in jurisprudence. Indeed, the Deuteronomic ideal en- 
tailed a literate king, well versed in the Torah (Deut. 17:18-19; 
cf. 11 Kings 5:7; 19:14). 

Not only in his judicial capacity, but in setting the tone 
of court life, the king patronized the literary arts. The more 
talented among Israelite royalty were accredited even with 
composition in the various genres. David's musical talent was 
still proverbial in the Kingdom of Israel two centuries after his 
death (Amos 6:5). His religio-national poems inspired later re- 
ligious poets to see in him their own spiritual forebear (11 Sam. 
1:17-27; 22; 23:1-7, and 74 of the 150 psalms). 

Solomon was the proverbial wise man, mastering all 
forms of wisdom literature (1 Kings 5:9-14). This literature 
was edited from time to time by the court savants (Prov. 25:1). 
Such was the case in the time of Hezekiah, who was also cred- 
ited with poetic talents (Isa. 38:9-20). 
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The importance of alphabetic writing for the history of 
education must not be overlooked. It ushered in a break with 
the traditional scribal cultures of Egypt, Mesopotamia, and 
second-millennium Canaan. To be literate was no longer the 
identifying and exclusive characteristic of a class of profes- 
sional scribes and priests, versed in the abstruse cuneiform 
and hieroglyphic scripts. 


SCRIBAL EDUCATION. The etymology of the term sofer, 
“scribe, has not been conclusively determined. It may be de- 
rived from the Canaanite root spr, “to count,’ “to tell.” The 
rabbis suggested a similar origin (Kid. 30a). Others derive 
the word from the Assyrian, sapari, “to send,” “to deliver a 
message.” Whatever the origin, it seems clear that in the Bible 
a distinction should be made between a scribe, in the usual 
sense, and a Scribe who because of personal ability or family 
ties was appointed a minister or secretary of state. Both, how- 
ever, received the same basic training. 

As in the ancient Near East, the scribal class (or “guild”) 
in Israel was originally organized along family lines. An early 
example is found in 1 Chronicles 2:55. Under the Davidic mon- 
archy, the same principle of kinship is found in the position 
of “the king’s scribe” (11 Sam. 8:17; 1 Chron. 18:16; 1 Kings 4:3; 
cf. Ezra 2:55 and Neh. 7:57). This was probably the case toward 
the end of the kingdom of Judah. The family of Shaphan dom- 
inated the bureaucracy and held the position of king's scribe 
from the time of Josiah until the Exile (11 Kings 22:3; Jer. 36:11, 
12, 20, 21; 40:9). 

Most professional scribes served the administrators of 
the central government, city councils, and Temple bureau- 
cracy. These institutions set up their own schools which taught 
the specific scribal skills demanded. 

Perhaps the youth of Judges 8:14 was a local scribe: “And 
he [Gideon] caught a young man of the men of Succoth, and 
inquired of him; and he wrote down for him the princes and 
elders of Succoth, seventy-seven men.” 


CURRICULUM. Scribal education everywhere was the con- 
servative study of traditional methods and subjects. The Isra- 
elite scribe had the easy task of learning the 22-letter alphabet, 
whereas his Egyptian and Mesopotamian counterpart had to 
master at least one system of hundreds of signs. 

The alphabet was invented and developed by the Canaan- 
ites during the second millennium B.c.£., probably in one of 
the major Phoenician cities. Indicative of the conservative na- 
ture of the scribal art is the fact that the form of the letters in 
the three main alphabetic branches (Phoenician, Hebrew, and 
Aramaic) did not differ radically during the period between 
1200 and 600 B.c.E. While mastering the forms, the apprentice 
scribe learned their order. The standard order of the charac- 
ters is found already in the 30-letter abecedaries of the scribal 
schools of Ugarit (15> century B.c.E.). Minus eight letters, the 
series reappears in biblical acrostics (Ps. 119, 145; Lam. 1-4) and 
is almost identical with the sequence of the modern Hebrew al- 
phabet. Probably in the ninth century B.c.£. the form and order 
of the letters were exported to the Greek islands as well. 
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It seems that Isaiah refers to an elementary class learning 
the alphabet in one of his prophecies (28:9-13): he describes 
the “first grade” lesson for the day when the children learned 
the letters zadi (8) and kof (7). During the excavations at La- 
chish, a list of the first five letters was found incised on one of 
the steps of an Israelite building, perhaps the work of a child 
practicing his alphabet. 

The second stage of a scribe’s training was the copying 
of short texts that may have been learned by heart and prac- 
ticed at home. The *Gezer Calendar (tenth century B.c.£.) is 
a possible example of such an assignment. It divides the year 
into eight agricultural seasons, noting the main characteris- 
tics of each. Gezer had been an important Canaanite city, and 
during the tenth century it housed a levite community serv- 
ing the Jerusalem administration. Perhaps it was in cities like 
Gezer that the Canaanite scribal traditions were conveyed to 
the Israelites. 

The young student next learned epistolary and other ad- 
ministrative formulae. After much practice, he could easily 
produce the names of the city elders (Judg. 8:14). During the 
monarchy there was a standard tax form, as found in the Sa- 
maria Ostraca (mid-ninth or according to others mid-eighth- 
century B.C.E.), and as more recently noted in the inscribed 
jar handles from Gibeon (late seventh century B.c.E.). 

The local scribe had also to master the forms of deeds of 
sale (Jer. 32:10-14), marriage contracts (Tob. 7:13 (14) and El- 
ephantine Papyri), bills of divorce (Deut. 24:1-3; Isa. 50:1; Jer. 
3:8) as well as court pleas (ostracon from Mezad Hashavyahu; 
Job 31:35). The latter, however, may have been part of the re- 
sponsibilities of the shoter or “court secretary.” This term is 
derived from the Akkadian Sataru (“to write”) and related to 
the later Hebrew shetar (“a written document”). 

The king’s scribes received a broader and more cosmo- 
politan education. They had to be competent in diplomacy 
and the exact sciences. Their knowledge of international di- 
plomacy began with the study of Aramaic, the lingua franca 
of the period (11 Kings 18:26; Dan. 1:4). 

Because of the involvement of all the Israelite kings, from 
Ahab to Zedekiah, in regional politics, it was necessary that 
the royal scribes know the workings of the Assyrian, Egyp- 
tian, Aramean, and Phoenician courts. Several kings even ap- 
peared in person before their Mesopotamian suzerains. Inter- 
national law and treaty formulae (11 Chron. 20:35-37) as well 
as far-reaching trade agreements (Ezek. 27) were the scribes’ 
normal business. 

Simple arithmetic was probably learned in all formal 
systems of education (Isa. 10:19). The Israelite court scribe, 
like his Egyptian and Mesopotamian counterparts, mastered 
the higher mathematics needed for solving problems of logis- 
tics and engineering (11 Kings 20:9-11; 11 Chron. 26:15; 32:30). 
While astronomy is not specifically mentioned in Israelite 
sources, it was needed for the calendrical intercalations de- 
creed by the central government (11 Chron. 30:2-4; Pes. 4:9; 
cf. Jub. 4:7; 1 En. 8:3). Cartography as well was a well-known 
ancient art (Josh. 18:9; Ezek. 4:1). 
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In addition to diplomacy and the exact sciences, the 
court bureaucracy developed what might be termed a “scribal 
ethic.” Wisdom literature, more specifically the collections 
now found in the Book of Proverbs, served as a primary text 
for character education: they focused on the individual's rather 
than on the national interest. 

Like the comparative Egyptian material, and the Book of 
*Ahikar (Aramaic), the Book of Proverbs was an outstanding 
example of court literature. The book was meant to serve in 
educating king and courtier (8:15-18) but especially the bu- 
reaucracy (22:29). The virtues stressed by these pedagogues 
were, among others, religious piety, proper family relations, 
honesty, industry, sagacity, responsibility, social virtues, and 
loyalty to the king. 

Various literary methods were used as memory aids for 
the student. Key words (Prov. 25:4-5; 30:11-14) and common 
ideas (25:2-3, 5-6) tied together independent statements. Simi- 
larly alliteration (rash, rasha‘, ra‘, 28:3-5) and repetition of the 
same or similar roots (25:18-20) served as learning devices. 
Other units might be formed as number series (30:15-33). An- 
other mnemonic device was the alphabet acrostic (31:10-31). 

Foreign material was freely borrowed: Proverbs 22:17- 
24:22 bears a great resemblance to the “Thirty Sayings of 
Amen-em-Opet,’ a famous Egyptian wisdom text (Pritchard, 
Texts, 421ff.). 

The Book of Proverbs may be the closest thing to an ac- 
tual school text from the biblical period. Its explicit pedagogic 
goal, as well as its employment of mnemonic devices, supports 
this contention. The centrality of secular, royal figures (Solo- 
mon, Hezekiah, King Lemuel of Massa, “The Wise”) and its 
affinities to non-Israelite wisdom literature further argue for 
its role in the education of the officialdom. 


EDUCATION OF PRIEST AND PROPHET. ‘The nature of the 
priest’s education can be determined through an inductive 
analysis of his manifold functions in biblical society. 

Foremost were the cultic duties centered on the elabo- 
rate and complicated sacrificial rites. Later, the sacrifice was 
accompanied by music and song, performed by levitic fami- 
lies, versed in liturgical composition (1 Chron. 25). 

Giving rulings on questions of ritual law and ritual purity 
was intrinsic to the priest’s responsibilities (Lev. 10:8-11; 12-15; 
Jer. 18:18; Haggai 2:11ff.; Mal. 1:4-8). The necessary knowledge 
for these decisions was no doubt acquired by training and 
study, including the study of the body and its diseases. Profes- 
sional secular physicians are mentioned in 11 Chronicles 16:12 
(cf. Ecclus. 38:7; Pes. 4:9, a “book of medicines”). 

It was to the priests that Moses delivered the official copy 
of the Torah (Deut. 31:24-26; Jer. 2:8). They authenticated and 
supervised the writing of subsequent copies (Deut. 17:18-19; 
1 Kings 22:8) and became the authoritative teachers of the 
Torah (Deut. 31:10-13; 11 Kings 17:28; 11 Chron. 17:8-9; Ezra 
the Scribe was a priest). 

The priesthood, though ultimately subject to the king 
administratively, supervised the Temple finances (11 Kings 
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12:8-17). (The Chronicler even has the priests assume trusted 
positions in the centralized government system of David and 
Solomon, 1 Chron. 26:30-32.) Their religious and secular func- 
tions demanded that they be literate. This is apparent also in 
the centrality of the written word in the cult (Ex. 34:27-28; 
Num. 5-23) and upon the sacred vestments (Ex. 28:21, 36). 

Though there are no actual records, the clergy must have 
received formal training. As was the case elsewhere, schools 
probably were part of the Temple complex. 

The clerical census counted priests only from the age of 
30 (Num. 4:3) and levites from the age of 25 (8:24), when they 
began to assume their cultic functions. This relatively late age 
indicated a long period of apprenticeship necessitated by their 
complex duties. 

Unlike the priesthood, there were no qualifications for 
joining the prophetic orders. Even women achieved renown 
as prophetesses (Miriam, Deborah, Huldah). 

The prophets attracted a following known as bene hane- 
vi im, “sons (i.e., disciples) of the prophets.” Some encouraged 
only a selected group of disciples (Isa. 8:18) or only a single 
protégé (Moses-Joshua; Elijah-Elisha; Jeremiah-Baruch). The 
disciple did not always succeed the master since true proph- 
ecy was not a skill to be learned but rather a result of divine 
election (11 Kings 2:9-10). 

The disciple’s education was acquired through his min- 
istering to the needs of the prophet. This type of training re- 
sembled the rabbinic concept of shimmush, attendance upon 
a master (Avot 1:3). This, of course, is not to say that there was 
no formal or literary side to the novices’ education. Several 
prophets may have been trained in the court schools (Isa- 
iah and possibly Zephaniah); others had a priestly education 
(Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and possibly Malachi). Both schools pro- 
vided a thorough knowledge of the national-religious litera- 
ture and more. 

The prophetic order no doubt preserved and studied 
the words and deeds of their illustrious predecessors (Elijah 
and Elisha cycles; cf. 11 Kings 8:4; Jer. 26:17-18). The writings 
of the prophets show unmistakable signs of their acquain- 
tance with the writings of their predecessors (Isaiah of Amos; 
Zephaniah of Isaiah’s, Deutero-Isaiah with those of Isaiah, 
Zephaniah, and Jeremiah) as well as with the older psalms 
and other literature. 

There must have been some training in prophetic ora- 
tion, and musical accompaniment (11 Kings 3:15). An enlight- 
ening passage, reflecting prophetic training, in addition to the 
general popularity of the prophets’ presentation, is found in 
Ezekiel 33:30-33: “... the children of thy people that talk of thee 
by the walls and in the doors of the houses and speak one to 
another ... Come, I pray you and hear what is the word that 
cometh forth from the Lord ... and, lo, thou art unto them 
as a love song of one that hath a pleasant voice, and can play 
well on an instrument ...”” 


THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN. Women’s education was con- 
ditioned by several cultural factors which limited and set the 
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goals of their training. Before marriage, the woman was pro- 
tected by her father or older brothers; afterward, by her hus- 
band who represented her interests in the community. Her 
dependent status is reflected in her being called by the name 
of her husband, be she ever so illustrious in her own right 
(Deborah, the wife of Lappidoth; Huldah, the wife of Shal- 
lum). Likewise her personal seal always refers her to some 
male: Elsegov, daughter of Elishama; Neehevet, daughter of 
Remaliah; Abigail, wife of Asaiah; Ahotmelekh, wife of Yesha; 
Menahemet, wife of Gadmelekh. 

Her protected status was based on a religious and moral 
outlook, sharply contrasting local Canaanite custom, as well 
as on economic and social interests that predated the Settle- 
ment. These generally limited her activity to that of the home 
and kindred occupations and provided the goals and limita- 
tions of her education, contingent upon her father’s position 
in society. 

The mother was naturally the girl’s primary teacher and 
model (cf. Ezekiel’s epigram “Like mother like daughter,” 
16:44). Besides her religious obligations, the young girl learned 
the domestic chores and special skills of her mother through 
observation and imitation in the informal atmosphere of the 
home. She performed other tasks dictated by the family’s 
work - attending the flocks (Gen. 29:6) or helping at harvest 
time (Song 1:6; Ruth 2:8). She played in the streets and markets 
(Zech. 8:5). Recently discovered artifacts have demonstrated 
that she also possessed an assortment of games and dolls. 

The upper-class maiden was raised by her nurse, who 
sometimes accompanied her to her husband’s house (Gen. 
35:8). If orphaned at an early age, she was raised by a close rela- 
tive (Esth. 2:7). If there were no brothers, she could inherit her 
father’s property, though in order to protect tribal interests she 
would have to marry paternal relatives (Num. 27:1-11). 

She was brought up on the virtues of sexual innocence 
and chastity. Violation of her body demanded retaliation by 
her menfolk (Gen. 34:25 ff.; Judg. 21:22) and was considered a 
great personal and family tragedy (11 Sam. 13:11ff.). 

Woman was created to be a helpmate to her husband 
(Gen. 2:18). A good wife was regarded as a gift of God and 
worth great riches (Prov. 31:10). Her subordinate social and 
economic status did not diminish the affection in which she 
was held. A mother’s guidance was highly regarded by sons 
and daughters, influencing them long after they had ma- 
tured. 

She was taught to be industrious and to take an active 
interest in the economics of her home. The paean to a good 
wife (Prov. 31:10-31) is an extraordinary celebration of wom- 
an's industry. Other virtues lauded are foresight, thrift, good 
judgment, devotion to her husband's interests, and, above 
all, piety. It has been suggested that this passage served as a 
guide to a formal course of study in home economics for up- 
per-class girls. 

If a woman had a profession or skill, it was passed on 
to her daughters. The usual skills were midwifery (Ex. 1:21), 
weaving and cooking (1 Sam. 8:13), and professional mourn- 
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ing (Jer. 9:19). In the pre-Israelite period a musical profession, 
associated with the pagan cult, was regarded as a proper alter- 
native to marriage. In a letter to a Canaanite nobleman living 
in 15‘ century B.c.E., Taanach, a friend, advises “As for your 
daughter ... let me know concerning her welfare; and if she 
grows up you shall give her to become a singer or to a hus- 
band” (Pritchard, Texts, 490). 

While Israelite women did not participate in the Temple 
choirs at Jerusalem, they did sing at the royal court (11 Sam. 
19:36; Eccles. 2:8). Others were known for gifts of prophecy 
and poetic expression (Ex. 15:20-21; Judg. 5). There were wise 
women able to compose fables; still others practiced the black 
arts and magic (1 Sam. 28:7). Such skills indicate a formal 
training, learned from experts. 

Women raised at court later assumed positions of impor- 
tance. Political marriages were not infrequent in Israel; such 
women must therefore have received some formal education 
befitting their future positions. Since some women had per- 
sonal property (11 Kings 4:8ff.) and seals of their own (see 
above), they may have known writing and calculation. 
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[Aaron Demsky] 


IN THE TALMUD 


General 

While the sages regarded education as a central instrument 
in the preservation of Judaism, talmudic sources, character- 
istically, nowhere deal with the subject systematically in a 
comprehensive halakhic exposition. Instead, statements on 
education are scattered throughout talmudic literature, not 
as normative halakhot, but rather as incidental philosophical 
or psychological ideas, which in the main express the educa- 
tional aspirations of spiritual leaders during about 600 years 
(c. 100 B.C.E.-500 C.E.). It is possible to derive a good idea, 
however, of the actual state of education at that time, which, 
when compared with the ideal, presents a unique cultural phe- 
nomenon - the approximation of pedagogical achievement 
to the ideal, not only in the attainments of exceptional indi- 
viduals but also in the numbers of outstanding contemporary 
personalities. Here would seem to lie one answer to the riddle 
of the continued existence of Judaism despite the catastrophe 
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which overwhelmed it in the first century c.z. History has 
revealed the profundity of *Johanan b. Zakkai’s insight in his 
plea to the Roman ruler at the time of the destruction of the 
Second Temple: “Give me Jabneh and its sages” (Git. 56b). It 
was the study of the Torah which filled the breach left by the 
loss of the Temple service and which instilled new vigor into 
the nation. 


Character and Aims 

The basis of education is, according to talmudic sources, 
the study of the Torah, an all-embracing concept which in- 
cludes means and ends alike. Two basic educational prin- 
ciples followed from the sages’ regarding Torah as the very 
substance of their lives: (1) Education is not to be treated as 
distinct from the inner content of life but as one with it; (2) 
accordingly, Torah study is not to be limited to a certain age 
but to continue throughout one’s life under the guidance 
of a teacher. The prompting of Rabban *Gamaliel, “Provide 
yourself a teacher” (Avot 1:16; cf. also 1:6), was intended for 
everyone, without regard to age or social standing. The unique 
character of Jewish education finds expression in the phrase 
“Torah for its own sake,’ a concept which sets before the 
student of Torah two goals: the disinterested fulfillment of 
the commandment itself — as it is written (Josh. 1:8): “Thou 
shalt meditate therein day and night” (Maim., Yad, Talmud 
Torah 1:8) — and the orientation of his studies to observance 
of the mitzvot. Torah study was actually regarded as greater 
than observance in that the first, aside from its intrinsic worth, 
led to the second by its very nature (Kid. 40b). The sages, 
in what was apparently designed to serve as a model for ed- 
ucators in all generations, defined the ideal man as one who 
studies the Bible and the Mishnah, attends upon scholars, 
is honest in business, and speaks gently to people (Yoma 
86a). 

Even as the supreme goal of study was Torah for its own 
sake, so was the general aim of education, “Let all your actions 
be for the sake of Heaven” (Avot 2:12), an epitomization which 
brings all actions, even those seemingly removed from Torah 
and mitzvot, into the sphere of man’s central purpose - the ser- 
vice of God. To the end that a man support himself by his own 
labors and not become a burden on society, the sages declared: 
“All study of the Torah that is unaccompanied by work is ulti- 
mately futile” (ibid. 2:2). Accordingly, the permission granted 
parents to make arrangements on the Sabbath for the educa- 
tion of their children was extended to include arrangements 
“for teaching him a trade,’ both activities being regarded as 
“the affairs of Heaven,’ ie., religious duties (Shab. 150a). One 
sage even declared that whoever fails to teach his son a trade, 
encourages him to become a brigand (Kid. 29a). A child was 
also to be taught swimming, undoubtedly for the preserva- 
tion of life. As for other subjects, astronomy and geometry 
were regarded as aids to the study of the Torah, philosophy 
(“the wisdom of the Greeks”) was not approved, and foreign 
languages, though discouraged for fear of contaminating cul- 
tural influences, were apparently, in view of the number of 
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non-Hebrew words that found their way into talmudic litera- 
ture, not entirely prohibited (see *Greek and Latin Languages, 
Rabbinical Knowledge of). Moreover, *Abbahu allowed girls 
to be taught Greek as “a social accomplishment” (TJ, Pe’ah 1:1, 
15c), while Rabban Gamaaliel established a school in which 500 
pupils were taught philosophy so that they might be able to 
maintain contacts with the ruling authorities. 


Age Levels 

A child’s education commences when he begins to speak, 
whereupon the duty devolves upon the father to teach him to 
repeat selected biblical verses, such as “Moses commanded 
us a law, an inheritance of the congregation of Jacob” (Deut. 
33:4). This reveals the sages’ appreciation of the cultivation of 
a child’s imitative, mechanical faculties even before the attain- 
ment of understanding. They were aware of the value of incul- 
cating in young children the habit of observing the mitzvot: “A 
minor who knows how to shake a lulav is obliged to observe 
the laws of the /ulav; a minor who knows how to wrap himself 
in the fallit is obliged to observe the law of the zizit” (Tosef. 
Hag. 1:2). The pedagogical rule in *Judah b. Tema’s statement: 
“At five years the age is reached for studying the Bible, at ten 
for studying the Mishnah, at thirteen for fulfilling the mitzvot, 
at fifteen for studying the Talmud” (Avot 5:21) was not always 
rigidly adhered to. At variance with it is *Rav’s statement to 
*Samuel b. *Shilat, a schoolteacher: “Do not accept a pupil 
under the age of six; but accept one from the age of six and 
stuff him [with knowledge] like an ox” (Ket. 50a). At Usha it 
was laid down that up to the age of 12 gentle means were to 
be used to induce a child to study (ibid., loc. cit.). A girl and 
a boy on reaching the age of 12 and 13 respectively were re- 
garded as “adults,” whereupon the father was no longer obliged 
to teach them Torah and the observance of mitzvot, the ob- 
ligation now devolving upon the “new adults.” The studies of 
adolescents did not thus represent a unique pedagogical stage. 
The obligation to study Torah under their teachers for the rest 
of their lives applied to them as it did to all other adults. Hav- 
ing learned Bible and Mishnah, they attended lectures on the 
Mishnah together with the young scholars and were present 
at the talmudic discussion centering around the mishnayot. 
In this “yeshivah” no distinction was made on grounds of age 
or status. Even those engaged primarily in earning a liveli- 
hood took part in the studies during the month of *kallah, the 
special lecture series given by the academy head during the 
months of Adar and Elul when the studies of the intervening 
periods were summarized. 


The Educational Framework 

THE FAMILY, THE SCHOOL, THE TEACHER. In biblical times, 
as mentioned, the family, particularly the father, was the 
source of education. After that time, however, the grow- 
ing demands of life and the expanding boundaries of Torah 
study made an institutional framework necessary. At an early 
stage it was apparently the custom to assemble children in the 
synagogue, where they were taught reading from the biblical 
scrolls. The first regulation that children be sent to school was 
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introduced by Simeon b. Shetah, the brother-in-law of King 
Alexander Yannai (c. 100 B.c.£.). The Talmud provides a more 
explicit statement on the establishment of schools at the end 
of the Second Temple period (the beginning of the common 
era) in which are noted the various stages in the development 
of institutional education: “Rav Judah said in the name of Rav: 
“Truly the name of that man is to be blessed, namely, *Joshua b. 
Gamla, since but for him the Torah would have been forgotten 
in Israel. At first, if a child had a father, his father taught him; 
if he had no father, he did not learn at all... They then intro- 
duced an ordinance that teachers of children be appointed in 
Jerusalem ... Even so, ifa child had a father, the father would 
take him up to Jerusalem and have him taught there; but ifhe 
had no father, he would not go up there to learn. They there- 
fore ordained that teachers be appointed in each district and 
that boys enter school at the age of 16 or 17. But because a boy 
who was punished by his teacher would rebel and leave school, 
Joshua b. Gamla at length introduced a regulation that teach- 
ers of young children be appointed in each district and town, 
and that children begin their schooling at the age of six or 
seven’” (BB 21a). The basis of organized schooling for all ages 
was laid by Joshua b. Gamla’s regulation. Most of these schools 
were in synagogues and were under the supervision of bea- 
dles (see Shab. 1:3). “There were 480 synagogues in Jerusalem, 
each of which had a Bible school (bet sefer) for the study of the 
Bible and a Talmud school (bet talmud) for the study of the 
Mishnah” (TJ, Meg. 3:1, 73d). At a later period, the patriarch, 
as the chief spiritual leader, was concerned with education and 
with the quality of teachers. *Judah 111 (third century c.£.) 
sent emissaries throughout Erez Israel to ascertain whether 
each town had teachers of the Bible and of the Mishnah (Ty, 
Hag. 1:7, 76c). *Rava, a leading amora of the fourth century 
C.E., introduced, on the basis of Joshua b. Gamla's regulation, 
several important educational ordinances: (1) No child was to 
be sent daily from one town to a school in another, but could 
be sent from one synagogue to another in the same town. (2) 
The number of pupils to be assigned to a teacher was 25. If 
there were 40, an assistant was to be appointed. Whether one 
teacher could be replaced by a better one was the subject of a 
difference of opinion between Rava and *Dimi of Nehardea, 
who also differed on which teacher was to be preferred, one 
who taught a great deal but inaccurately, or one who taught 
less but without mistakes. Dimi’s view, favoring the more care- 
ful teacher, was adopted (BB 21a). 

All these institutions - the bet sefer for the study of the 
Bible, the bet talmud for the study of the Mishnah, and the 
yeshivah - had as their purpose not only the imparting of 
knowledge but also education for a life of Torah. This aim was 
achieved thanks to the personal example set by the teachers, 
who were held in awe by their students, as witness the state- 
ment of *Johanan b. Nappaha and *Simeon b. Lakish (promi- 
nent Erez Israel amoraim of the third century c.£.): “We suc- 
ceeded in the Torah only because we were privileged to see 
*Judah ha-Nasi’s finger projecting from his sleeve” (Tj, Bezah 
5:2, 63a). 
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Methods of Instruction 

Instruction was two-pronged in intent - improvement of the 
memory by accurate transmission and frequent repetition 
of material, and, at a later stage, the development of creative 
thought. Pupils learned to transmit statements in the same 
phraseology used by their teachers (“one is obliged to use the 
language of one’s teacher”). Since the Oral Law, which could 
not be committed to writing, was continually expanding, ac- 
curacy in learning it was attainable only through endless rep- 
etition; hence the dictum, “He who has repeated his chapter 
a hundred times is not to be compared to him who has re- 
peated it a hundred and one times” (Hag. 9b). The pupils thus 
acquired proficiency in recitation and a knowledge of the 
language of Scripture and the basic equipment required for 
participation in the creative study of the Talmud, essentially 
an incisive analysis of the mishnayot and the beraitot. The 
sages were strikingly modern in their practice of the pedagogic 
art. When *Tarfon’s pupils said to him: “Tell us, teacher, by 
what virtue did Judah merit the kingdom? he answered, “You 
tell” (Mekh., Be-Shallah 5). On one occasion *Akiva delib- 
erately stated a halakhah incorrectly “to sharpen the wits of 
his pupils” (Nid. 45a). Every possible mnemonic device was 
employed - notarikon, association of ideas, and many oth- 
ers. Only in this way could the vast body of talmudic thought 
have been transmitted intact from generation to generation 
until the end of the fifth century c.z., when it was finally re- 
dacted. 

Discipline played a vital role in this system (see Shab. 13a, 
and Rashi, ad loc., s.v. ve-eimat rabban aleihem). Although 
corporal punishment was inflicted when deemed necessary, 
the sages sought to curtail it as much as possible and warned 
against injuring a child. Rav’s directives to Samuel b. Shilat 
the school teacher included the following: “When you pun- 
ish a pupil, hit him only with a shoe latchet. The attentive stu- 
dent will learn of himself; the inattentive one should be placed 
next to one who is diligent” (BB 21a). This counsel applied 
to younger students; with those who were older the teacher 
might introduce the lesson with a humorous remark to create 
an atmosphere congenial to learning. But the teacher’s most 
valuable asset was the example he set for his students. Well 
aware of this, the sages sought to impress upon teachers the 
need for circumspection in speech and deed. Thus *Zeéeira, 
a leading amora of the end of the third century, stated: “One 
should not promise something to a child and then fail to 
give it to him, for he thereby teaches him to lie” (Suk. 46b). 
Though the sages were remarkable pedagogues, the greater 
part of their achievement doubtless resulted from the atmo- 
sphere generated by their personalities, an atmosphere of un- 
bounded love for the Torah and of supreme self-discipline in 
the observance of mitzvot. 
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IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


Babylonian, Pre-Geonic, and Geonic Periods 

By the end of the fifth century, the time of the completion 
of the Babylonian Talmud, the Jewish community in Baby- 
lonia had become the leading Diaspora Jewry, a position it 
was destined to maintain for another five hundred years. This 
leadership expressed itself also in its educational system and 
in its high level of scholarship. Many synagogues had both a 
bet sefer for elementary study, and a bet talmud for advanced 
study. At the peak of this network of educational institutions 
were the two major academies of *Sura and *Pumbedita that 
contributed so richly to Jewish scholarship and, through the 
interpretation of the halakhah, set the pattern for Jewish re- 
ligious life and the place of study in it. The heads of these 
academies — known at first as rashei ha-yeshivot, and later as 
geonim — were accepted as the authorities on religious law not 
only in Babylonia but also in the other lands of the dispersion. 
In the seventh century, Babylonia’s influence was enhanced by 
the Arab conquests of many Mediterranean countries, extend- 
ing as far as Spain, which united them with Babylonia in the 
bonds of a common language, Arabic. This last factor facili- 
tated personal contact and communication between the Jew- 
ries of the geonic period and helped establish and solidify a 
more or less uniform style of Jewish life. 

One of the chief components of this style of life was the 
upbringing of children. Their education was started at home 
where at a very early age they noted numerous observances, 
learned some of the benedictions and simple prayers and be- 
gan participating, on their level, in many traditional practices, 
especially on Sabbaths and holidays, where they became ac- 
quainted with the synagogue rituals and celebrations. The 
home and the synagogue were effective educational agencies 
from the child’s very infancy. 

While some children were instructed by their fathers, 
starting school at age six was the more common practice. The 
school was usually in the synagogue or in a building near it, 
and the pupils were accordingly referred to as “synagogue 
children” (tinokot shel bet keneset). It was a community in- 
stitution. However some affluent parents preferred private 
schools for their sons. 

The elementary school’s chief aim was to prepare the 
boy for participation in the synagogue service. The ability to 
read was therefore the first objective. Books being rare and 
expensive, children learned the alphabet by copying its let- 
ters on parchment, or paper or slate. In the early stages of 
learning, the teachers often outlined block letters which the 
children filled out, and sometimes colored. On the more ad- 
vanced level, scrolls or sheets with biblical texts were available, 
or Torah scrolls that were unfit (pesulim) for synagogue use. 
Prayers and sections from the Pentateuch came next on the 
program, often starting with Leviticus. The Torah was stud- 
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ied assiduously in an attempt to cover the sidra (“portion of 
the week”). Afterward the pupils delved into the books of the 
Prophets and Hagiographa, but a later tendency was to neglect 
these works in favor of Talmud. In some schools the native 
language and arithmetic were also taught. *Hai ben Sherira 
(10/11 century), the last gaon of Pumbedita, permitted teach- 
ing these secular subjects, recognizing the need for them in 
daily life. However, their inclusion in the school’s curriculum 
probably preceded Hai’s dictum. 

Widespread and effective elementary education contin- 
ued in Babylonia’s Jewry for a thousand years or so. Surely 
*Pethahiah of Regensburg exaggerated when he recorded in 
his travel diary (of 1180) that “there is no one so ignorant in the 
whole of Babylonia, Assyria, Media, and Persia, that he does 
not know the twenty-four books [of the Hebrew Bible] with 
their punctuation and grammar. ...” This statement, however, 
reinforces information from other sources indicating that ba- 
sic instruction was the lot of nearly all boys during the cen- 
turies of the gaonate. 

The elementary teachers at this period were known as 
melammedei tinokot, or simply melammedim. Their economic 
position was relatively low, as was also apparently their social 
status. Hai Gaon, who, in his didactic poem Musar Haskel 
(“Wise Instruction”), urged the people not to be miserly in 
educational matters and engage good teachers for their chil- 
dren, also advocated generosity in the matter of teachers’ re- 
muneration. Teachers enjoyed extra presents on special oc- 
casions and on gift-giving holidays, particularly from parents 
pleased with their children’s achievements. 

The elementary schools were also preparatory institu- 
tions for more advanced studies. There were two levels of 
such study that may be characterized in the modern terms of 
secondary and higher learning but this division did not re- 
flect so much the age of the students as the level of studies. 
In the intermediate stage, those engaged in Midrash Mishnah 
(study of the Mishnah) or Midrash Talmud (study of the Tal- 
mud) still needed the assistance of a rav — a teacher. On the 
upper level students proceeded with their learning indepen- 
dently. The subject was almost exclusively Talmud. The stress 
on Talmud brought about a nearly complete elimination of 
Bible and Mishnah from schools beyond the elementary. *Na- 
tronai b. Hilai Gaon (nineth century) expressed the opinion 
that adults, being pressed for time because of the need to earn 
their living, should concentrate on the study of the Talmud, 
since the Talmud contains much of the other two works. This 
same logic was later expressed by Rabbenu Jacob b. Meir 
*Tam in France. 

The Babylonian academies served substantial numbers 
of students, some of them from distant lands: Egypt, Tunisia, 
Italy, Spain. During the pre-holiday months of Adar and Elul, 
the kallah assemblies in the academies attracted many stu- 
dents. In Babylonia there thus developed a system of talmudic 
learning also for the broader circles of the Jewish population, 
something on the order of peoples’ universities or, to use still 
another modern term, extension courses. 
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This entire educational enterprise, however, was re- 
stricted to the male population. Girls did of course learn a 
great deal at home and were taught those observances that 
applied to their function as housekeepers. They knew the 
benedictions and prayers related to these activities. Some of 
them also learned to read and attended synagogue services. 
There are references to an organized girls’ class, to a girl that 
attended school together with her brother, and even to some 
women teachers. But these were exceptions. By and large the 
Jewish women of that period were untutored and either com- 
pletely or partially illiterate. 


The West Mediterranean Lands 

In the West Mediterranean countries of Spain, southern 
France, and Italy, one finds in the eighth and ninth centuries 
the same basic educational pattern that prevailed in Babylonia. 
But in the course of time a substantial network of elementary 
schools and important academies for advanced study were 
established in Spain, which inherited Babylonia’s place as the 
Diaspora’s leading Jewry, and the dependence on Babylonian 
scholarship lessened considerably. The elementary Judaic 
program remained much the same as in earlier centuries in 
Babylon. On the more advanced levels, however, many new 
books were introduced, most of them by Spanish authors, 
but including the commentaries of northern France’s *Rashi. 
There was also a tendency to engage less in pilpul (the casu- 
istry of excessive arguing pro and con on all halakhic matters, 
which was supposed also to sharpen one’s mind) and concen- 
trate instead on works of such codifiers as Isaac *Alfasi and, 
later, Maimonides. 

Another innovation was the introduction into the cur- 
riculum of Hebrew language and grammar, a more serious 
study of the Prophets and Hagiographa, and of contempo- 
rary Hebrew poetry. Judah *Al-Harizi (c. 1200, Spain) speaks 
of the “inspiration that descended upon the Jews of Spain ... 
in the year 4700 (940 C.£.) to train their manifold tongues in 
the style of poems,” which was very poor at first but improved 
in the course of a century until “they learned to construct a 
stanza in meter and proper form.” In Spain also the curriculum 
expanded, especially in the upper classes, to include general, 
secular instruction. The language of the country, Arabic, was 
studied in order to improve one’s professional or business op- 
portunities. Judah ibn *Tibbon (1120-1190, Spain and France), 
in his “testament” to his son, stated that “as you know, the great 
men of our people did not achieve their high position except 
through their knowledge of Arabic.” Some students found it 
feasible to combine the study of Bible and of Arabic, and Ibn 
Tibbon advised his son to review the weekly sidra every Sab- 
bath both in the original and in Arabic translation, “as this 
would be of benefit to you [in understanding] the vocabulary 
of Arabic books.” Good writing, too, was taught: fine pen- 
manship to the young, proper language and good style to the 
more advanced. 

The progression in the Judaic program of studies was, as 
elsewhere, reading the Pentateuch, then Mishnah and Talmud. 
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Obviously, not everyone continued through all these stages 
of learning. *Bahya ibn Paquda, in a classification of educa- 
tional accomplishments, describes the person on the low- 
est level of achievement as able to read a biblical verse with- 
out understanding its content, without even knowing the 
meaning of the words, as “comparable to an ass carrying 
books.’ There were then some, perhaps many, who remained 
ignorant. Others advanced to substantial levels of knowl- 
edge. 

During this period there appeared for the first time in 
Jewish literature treatises on education, mostly chapters in 
various books, testaments, or commentaries, some of which 
are quite informative about the educational practices of the 
time. A school curriculum was fully outlined by Joseph ibn 
*Aknin who lived mostly in North African lands, but whose 
opinions represent typical Spanish views. Besides Torah, 
Mishnah, and Talmud, he advocated the study of grammar, 
poetry and continuation to logic, rhetoric, arithmetic, geom- 
etry, astronomy, music, physical science, and metaphysics. Ibn 
Aknin also expressed definite opinions about teacher quali- 
fications and prerequisites for the good student. The teacher 
must be well versed in the subject he instructs; must practice 
what he teaches or preaches; should be patient with students 
and consider their learning abilities; should stress ethical be- 
havior, etc. The good student is to acquire habits of cleanliness 
and good manners; should not be too bashful to ask ques- 
tions; should pay attention and subject himself to his teach- 
er’s discipline; must never be idle; should study for the sake of 
knowledge and not in order to acquire wealth or for any other 
ulterior purpose. The mature student should seek out com- 
munities that have good schools and try to learn from quali- 
fied teachers rather than exclusively from books. Other writ- 
ers give programs of study similar to Ibn Aknin’s or to parts of 
it, suggesting that in all likelihood some such programs were 
actually followed in many communities. An even more de- 
tailed and ambitious outline by Judah ibn *Abbas (13 century, 
Spain) offers curriculum guidance for virtually a lifetime. At 
the age of three or three and a half the child learns the alpha- 
bet, reading, and proper vocalization. He is then taught the 
weekly portions of the Torah, with stress on correct reading 
and cantillations; the translation of the Torah into Aramaic, 
which will prepare him for the language of the Talmud; the 
Former Prophets, with emphasis on accurate meaning, syntax 
and writing, to be followed by the Latter Prophets and the Ha- 
giographa. This program should be covered by about the age of 
13. The boy will then study grammar and language. Only after 
such well-grounded preparation does one begin studying the 
Talmud with commentaries. The halakhah requires separate 
attention, and is taken up next, culminating in Maimonides’ 
Mishneh Torah. When the young man reaches the age of 18 
or so, he studies medicine, mathematics, astronomy, logic, 
and natural sciences. Specific works are named in textbooks 
for the various subjects. Ibn Abbas warns that at all times the 
scholar must observe the commandments, and the more he 
delves into the various subjects (hokhmot), the more must 
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he strengthen his fear of the Lord and the observance of the 
mitzvot. This program may have been followed by a few of 
high intellectual abilities who could afford to devote them- 
selves entirely to study. But the unexceptional too, especially 
among the wealthy, followed a rich curriculum of both the sa- 
cred and profane subjects. Even music and sports were learned 
in affluent families, though most likely not in the schools, but 
privately. King Affonso of Portugal is reported to have asked 
some Jewish scholars why they taught their sons music and 
fencing when they are obligated to weep over the destruction 
of the Temple and they do not go into battle. 

Such Spanish curricula, with extension into languages 
and secular studies, were not universal. There were always 
those who concentrated almost exclusively first on the Pen- 
tateuch (Humash), then on Talmud, to the neglect even of 
Hebrew and of the post-Pentateuch Bible books. A compro- 
mise view was that “extraneous” subjects were permissible for 
God-fearing and observant adults who had already become 
thoroughly versed in Jewish lore. Jacob *Anatoli (1200-1250, 
Marseilles) expressed the opinion that those who prohibited 
the study of “Greek wisdom” on the basis of the talmudic in- 
junction not to teach “your sons” higgayon (meaning “Greek 
wisdom’) erred in interpretation, and the word “sons” should 
be understood to mean young boys who were not ready to 
assimilate it. 

This issue of advanced “extraneous” studies stirred Jewish 
communities repeatedly in both Spain and southern France 
and led to serious controversies. In Montpellier (southern 
France) it resulted in a violent split between the proponents 
and opponents of philosophy and in mutual excommunica- 
tion by and of the two groups. Solomon b. Abraham *Adret, 
rabbi of Barcelona and prominent leader of Spanish Jewry, 
wrote a decision which prohibited “extraneous” teachings 
to those below the age of 25, on threat of excommunication. 
However, he permitted the teaching of medicine which was 
needed to heal the sick. 

The fear of the effects of broad general education was not 
without foundation in reality. Spanish Jewry of the 12‘ and 
13 centuries experienced a weakening of the faith in some of 
its best-educated circles. M. *Guedemann states that Jews of 
Spain became in large measure “Arabized,’ or, through Ara- 
bic learning of Greek philosophy, Hellenized (Guedemann’s 
term in German is “graecisiert”). This resulted in a counter- 
tendency on the part of many leaders troubled by the phe- 
nomenon. They gained strength by the arrival from Ger- 
many in 1305 of *Asher b. Jehiel who became rabbi in Toledo. 
R. Asher never studied “Greek wisdom” and rather gloried in 
that fact. His opposition to this area of scholarship was reso- 
lute and effective. Talmudic study gained greatly due to his ef- 
forts and influence, and as a result Jewish education in Spain 
took a turn away from the trend of the two or three previous 
centuries, and by and large restricted itself to Torah and Tal- 
mud. In certain groups, particularly those in the higher eco- 
nomic and social strata, the practice of engaging in secular 
studies persisted. 
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The Jewish settlements in Provence, southern France, re- 
sembled those of Spain in their educational and cultural de- 
velopment. Here too, learning had developed to a high level. 
*Benjamin of Tudela, who traveled in the area in 1165, listed 
a string of towns that had important academies and scholars. 
Lunel is mentioned as a city with “about three hundred” Jews, 
where the “holy community of Israel” is engaged in studying 
Torah day and night and “people that come there from afar to 
study are maintained by the community as long as they stay in 
the house of study.” Posquiéres, with only “about 40 Jews,” has 
“a great yeshivah” Marseilles, with “about 300 Jews,’ is “a city 
of geonim and sages.’ Narbonne and Arles were centers of Jew- 
ish medical learning in the 13" century. Some Jewish schools 
in the French cities must have been substantial institutions, 
as reflected in documents of the sale of Jewish properties that 
accrued to the royal treasury after the expulsion of the Jews 
in 1306. While ordinary houses were sold for 5-20 livres and 
big houses for somewhat higher prices, Jewish school struc- 
tures realized 350 livres for the building of the Midrash Katan 
and 620 livres for the Midrash Gadol, both in Narbonne, and 
similarly for buildings in other cities. In Toulouse there was a 
street named Rue des Ecoles Juives, suggesting more than one 
school. These houses were sold for 700 livres. 

The educational picture in Italy resembled that in Spain 
and southern France. A cultural spurt in Italy during the 
eighth century contributed to a parallel development in the 
Jewish community. Apparently there were at that time well- 
established Jewish communities and schools in the south of 
Italy. Abraham *Ibn Ezra, who visited Italy in mid-12"» cen- 
tury, expressed little respect for Italian Jewish scholarship. He- 
brew, however, was in use, at least in certain circles. Solomon 
b. Abraham *Parhon (12"" century, Spain and Italy) observed 
that Italian Jews spoke Hebrew better than those of Spain. 
His explanation was that since all the “lands of Ishmael” used 
one language (Arabic), the Jews understood each other with- 
out resort to Hebrew, but it was a necessity in the Christian 
lands that used diverse languages, and Jewish travelers from 
these lands used Hebrew among themselves. From the 13 
century on, Italian Jews were active in the study of Hebrew 
poetry, Bible, and Talmud, but in all of these pursuits Italian 
Jewry more or less followed the paths paved in Spain and in 
southern France. 


Northern France and Germany 

The educational aims of the Jews in northern France and in 
Germany during the first half of the previous millennium dif- 
fered from those in Spain and Provence. Knowledge of Torah, 
strict observance of the commandments, and complete de- 
votion to God and to Israel, even to the point of readiness to 
be martyred, were the exclusive objectives in the rearing and 
teaching of the young generation. Philosophy did not hold any 
lure for them and they delved into the study of the Scripture 
and Talmud without the need to reconcile them with Greek 
philosophy. The teacher’s task was thus to teach and not to 
speculate; the scholar’s task to elucidate and explicate the 
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law where it was obscure and difficult, as did Rashi (Troyes, 
France), the explicator par excellence whose commentaries 
helped the young boy and fascinated the adult. With such 
an attitude deeply implanted in the Jewish communities, Ju- 
daic knowledge was quite widespread. Guedemann states his 
conviction that the study of the Bible in the original was so 
widespread in 11°°-century France, that there was hardly a Jew 
there who did not know Hebrew and learned Jews spoke He- 
brew out of preference. 

The Franco-German educational literature of this pe- 
riod, both fragments found in various works as well as sev- 
eral documents dealing primarily with learning, provides a 
fairly complete picture of education in the Jewish commu- 
nities. The home, the rearing institution of early childhood, 
was saturated with a motivating atmosphere and with prac- 
tices that would later lead to effective Jewish learning. Some 
of these were performed long before the child could appre- 
ciate their meaning. Thus, the Mahzor *Vitry, a compilation 
of Jewish laws, prayers, and customs for the cycle of the year, 
written by Simhah of Vitry (d. about 1105), tells of a custom 
that “some short time after circumcision, ten men would be 
gathered [in the home of the infant], a Humash (Pentateuch) 
placed over the infant” in his cradle and the wish would be ex- 
pressed “may this [boy] observe what is written in this [book]. 
As he was growing up the boy heard prayers and benedictions 
on many occasions at home, and was taught to repeat many 
of them. He soon began to carry his father’s prayer book to 
the synagogue and sat there during services on low benches 
provided for children. On Fridays after the Minhah service 
he would run home to notify his mother of the arrival of the 
Sabbath and of candle-lighting time. On Passover eve children 
were given nuts or chestnuts to play with, and wine glasses to 
arouse interest in their role at the seder ceremony. Similarly 
there were various practices in which children participated 
on other holidays: noisemakers on Purim, bows and arrows 
on Lag ba-Omer, etc. 

‘The start of formal schooling was a special event. The 
boy was sent to a “heder” (the word meaning room), a term 
which came into use in the 13 century, suggesting that certain 
rooms in the synagogue were designated especially for study. 
According to the Mahzor Vitry, “when a person introduces 
his son to the study of Torah, the letters are written for him 
on a slate. The boy is washed and neatly dressed. Three cakes 
(hallot) made of fine flour and honey are kneaded for him 
by a virgin and he is given three boiled eggs, apples, and other 
fruits. A scholarly and honorable man is invited to take him to 
school ... The boy is given some of the cake and eggs and fruit, 
and the letters of the alphabet are read to him. Then the letters 
[on the slate] are covered with honey and he is told to lick it 
up ... And in teaching him, the child is at first coaxed and fi- 
nally a strap is used on his back. He begins his study with the 
Priestly Code and is trained to move his body back and forth 
as he studies.’ This description is followed by an explanation 
of the rationale of each of these details. R. Eleazar b. Judah of 
Worms lists some of the same details in his version of school 
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enrollment, as does also an anonymous document, Sefer Asu- 
fot, written probably around the year 1300. This initiation into 
school was usually made when the boy was five years old, in 
some cases earlier, at the time of the festival of Shavuot, which 
celebrates the giving of the Torah. Another source gives the 
month of Nisan as a suitable time weatherwise, “neither cold 
nor hot,’ for such a start. 

The curriculum of the elementary school was the tradi- 
tional one consisting, as R. Eleazar of Worms summarized it, 
of first learning the letters, then combining them into words, 
then biblical verses, to be followed by Mishnah and Talmud. 
But there was no need for pedagogues to outline this curricu- 
lum, since most Jews knew it quite well. The document Hukkei 
ha-Torah (“Rules of the Study of Torah”) instructs the father 
to bring his child to a teacher at the age of five and tell the 
teacher what he expects of him: “... you are to teach my son 
knowledge of the letters during the first month, vocalization 
in the second, combination into words in the third and after- 
wards this ‘pure’ child will take up the ‘purities’ of the book of 
Leviticus. ...” Later, the boy is to learn the weekly sidra, first 
in Hebrew and then in the vernacular and the Targum (the 
Aramaic translation of the Pentateuch) and its translation 
into the vernacular. At the age of ten the boy starts Mishnah 
and certain tractates of the Gemara. By 13 he has completed 
his course in the Midrash Katan and then continues in the 
Midrash Gadol (terms probably taken from the French petite 
école and grande école.) 

These Hukkei ha-Torah, written in 1309, are unique in 
that they constitute a complete set of regulations dealing with 
community responsibility, school administration and super- 
vision, course of studies, and other administrative and in- 
structional elements. According to these regulations, teachers 
should not instruct more than ten children in any one group. 
The pupils should be trained to discuss their lessons with each 
other, and thus sharpen their minds and increase their knowl- 
edge. “On Fridays teachers should review with their students 
what they had studied during the preceding week, at the end 
of the month what they studied during the past month, in 
the month of Tishri what they had studied during the sum- 
mer, and in the month of Nisan what they had studied dur- 
ing the winter.” A supervisor is to be appointed to observe the 
pupils’ diligence or indolence. Should the supervisor note a 
slow-learning, dull child, he should bring him to his father 
and say: “May God bless your son, and may he be brought 
up to perform good deeds, because it is difficult to bring him 
up for study, lest on account of him brighter students be re- 
tarded.” Seven more years of talmudic study were to follow the 
elementary and intermediate schooling. This did not apply to 
the masses (hamon). However, the numerous references in the 
literature to yeshivot suggest that there were many bright boys 
who did continue with such an advanced program. 

*Judah b. Samuel he-Hasid of Regensburg in his Sefer 
Hasidim advocated continuation of studies until the students 
no longer need their teacher and “are already teaching others.” 
He, too, felt that talmudic studies were not for everyone: “if 
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you see that [the boy] can study Bible but not Talmud, do not 
pressure him to study Talmud.’ For Talmud was practically 
the exclusive subject in the yeshivot, and talmudic erudition 
was the highest educational objective. The starting of a new 
tractate of the Talmud was an occasion for a minor celebra- 
tion and a feast in which community leaders often partici- 
pated. Hours of study were long, even for the young children, 
but especially for the talmudic scholars. When the young boys 
(bahurim) arrived at an independent age, some of those who 
sought further knowledge wandered off to towns that had re- 
nowned yeshivot. This practice seems to have become fairly 
widespread in the 14 and 156 centuries during the decline 
of the Jewish communities in Germany that followed the se- 
vere persecutions associated with the *Black Death. Many 
schools closed their doors and young men in search of Torah 
wandered about the land. Occasional yeshivot arranged ac- 
commodations for these nomadic scholars and communities 
helped provide for their maintenance. 

Here, as elsewhere, the educational program was aimed 
at the male population only. Women were not taught Torah, 
although a few of them managed to learn some of it. Sefer 
*Hasidim states that girls should be taught to pray, and also 
those commandments that fall within their realm of activities, 
“for if she does not know the regulations of the Sabbath, how 
will she observe the Sabbath?” The education of girls was thus 
quite limited in France and Germany as elsewhere. 


Eastern Europe and Asia 

The Jews from Byzantium who settled in southern Russia and 
the Crimea around the turn of the millennium at first had 
no rabbinic authorities of their own and maintained a cor- 
respondence with scholars in Germany in matters religious. 
They also sent there some of their young men who desired 
a talmudic education. There is thus a suggestion that some 
elementary schooling, or elementary instruction, was avail- 
able at home. Hebrew was not unknown in the region. One 
Crimean Jew, Khoza Kokos, an influential agent of Ivan 111 
Vasilievich, grand duke of Muscovy, used to write reports 
to the duke in Hebrew, causing the latter some difficulties in 
finding an interpreter for them. In Poland and Lithuania Jew- 
ish communities were formed in the 12** and 14" centuries, 
mainly by refugees from German persecution. Among these 
were some rabbis, teachers, and cantors. The new communi- 
ties continued for some time importing these functionaries 
from Germany, so that the Jewish educational efforts in these 
lands were shaped in the German-Jewish style of the period. 
The advanced scholarship of East European Jewry did not be- 
gin to flourish until later times. 

In the Asiatic lands the Jewish communities could not, 
because of poverty and the extremely primitive conditions of 
life in their physical and social environment, develop the type 
of educational institutions that evolved in Western Europe. 
However, elementary instruction was imparted among the 
Jews in *Yemen and occasionally scholarly talmudists were 
found among them. In Iran, during the geonic period, elemen- 
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tary study of the Torah seems still to have been popular. In the 
ninth century a deviationist tendency appeared in the work of 
*Hiwi al-Balkhi, who apparently wrote an abbreviated ver- 
sion of the Pentateuch, omitting portions that he considered 
unsuitable for children, and criticizing many biblical passages 
and teachings. His book and opinions gained popularity also 
in *Afghanistan, his land of birth, and in other countries, so 
that *Saadiah b. Joseph Gaon found it necessary to attack it 
severely. Jewish learning in Persia was already then on the de- 
cline, but the Jews, some of whom were active in Persian cul- 
tural life, retained their Hebrew alphabet for the Persian lan- 
guage in whatever writing they had to resort to. A number of 
Persian language manuscripts of the 12" to the 16 centuries 
authored by Jews, including poetry and fiction, were written 
in Hebrew characters. Most of this literature was not Jewish 
in content, but at least one major poet *Shahin wrote on Jew- 
ish themes and authored a poetical version of the Pentateuch. 
There were Jewish communities also in other Asiatic lands or 
cities that preserved their Jewish identity, but their education 
was mostly quite rudimentary. 


Community Responsibility 
With the demand for education so widespread in the Jewish 
population and with the heavy burden borne by parents for 
the schooling of their sons, it was only natural that the orga- 
nized community too undertook certain responsibilities in 
the educational field. As far back as the geonic period teach- 
ers used to be appointed by the communities, paid by them, 
and considered community functionaries. Later, community 
support of education was best organized in Spain. Various re- 
sponsa that deal with this problem refer to community taxes 
and to the handling of bequests for education. Meir ha-Levi 
*Abulafia (135 century, Spain) ruled that “communities must 
engage teachers for young children; and in smaller villages ... 
it is the duty of the entire community, and not only of the 
children’s parents, to pay [the teachers].” A revealing docu- 
ment on the subject is the set of ordinances of the Valladolid 
synod, convened by Abraham *Benveniste in 1432. Part 1 of 
these ordinances dealt with education, including its financing. 
It imposed taxes on meat and wine, and imposts on circum- 
cisions, weddings, and funerals, for education expenditures. 
These taxes were not to be used for any other purpose than 
education or “support of students who received maintenance 
from the aforementioned talmud torah contributions.” Each 
community of 15 householders was obligated to maintain 
a qualified elementary teacher who had to be paid accord- 
ing to the number of his dependents. Where the tuition fees 
from the pupils’ parents were insufficient for his needs, the 
community had to supplement his income. The community 
also exercised a measure of supervision as seen from rulings 
about school practices, such as a limit on the number of chil- 
dren to be taught by one teacher (25), and other such admin- 
istrative regulations. 

Essentially the same type of responsibility obtained also 
in North European countries. Rabbenu Tam (12 century, 
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Troyes, France) in his ordinances referred to communities 
paying or supporting teachers’ salaries as established practice, 
and ruled that in cases of shortage of educational funds, mon- 
eys designated for other purposes might be diverted to meet 
educational needs. These ordinances were accepted by the 
Rhenish communities in the year 1220. Even very small Jewish 
communities in many German towns managed to maintain 
schools, or at least a teacher. Reference is also made to such 
practices and to support of advanced students in Hukkei ha- 
Torah. Guedemann, who first published this document, ex- 
pressed the opinion that while there can be no certainty that 
it represents the exact reality of its period, he was inclined to 
believe that it did reflect prevailing practices. Nor was financial 
support the only responsibility undertaken by the community. 
Mention was made above of regulations dealing with size of 
classes, supervision, reviews of material covered, and similar 
practices. Large schools were even required to have non-teach- 
ing supervisors, akin to the modern principals, who were to 
manage the business aspects of the school as well as assure 
proper instruction by the teachers (Hukkei ha-Torah). These 
may have been concomitants of financial support, since in ed- 
ucation, as in other endeavors, subvention is often linked with 
at least some regulation and supervision. In any case, Jewish 
communities of the Middle Ages, even in extremely difficult 
times and circumstances, undertook a substantial measure of 
responsibility for the education of their young. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Assaf, Mekorot (1925-47); Baron, Commu- 
nity, 2 (1942), 169-207; S.M. Blumenfield, Masters of Troyes; a study 
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JEWISH EDUCATION - 16TH-18TH CENTURIES 


General 

Jewish education during the 16'*-18" centuries continued as 
a virtually universal practice. It was greatly facilitated by the 
then recently developed process of printing which made rea- 
sonably priced books readily available. There was, of course, 
one negative factor that interfered with Jewish life and hence 
also Jewish learning. The constant prejudice and persecution, 
the repeated expulsions, the frequent minor and occasional 
major pogroms, reduced the numerical strength of the world 
Jewish community which reached its lowest ebb in the 17 
century. However education seemed to persist in high pri- 
ority in the Jewish family and in the Jewish community of 
the period. 


Europe - North and East 

Elementary Jewish schooling in the German lands and in 
Poland, Lithuania, and Russia was given either in the private 
heder or in the community talmud torah. The former was in 
many places a rather shabby institution. Moses Moravchik, 
in a pamphlet entitled Keizad Seder Mishnah (“How to Orga- 
nize Learning”), published in Lublin in 1635, listed among the 
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causes for the poor state of the heder the tendency of many 
parents to change teachers each half-year term, low instruc- 
tion fees and difficulties in collecting them, the melammed’s 
inclination to promote pupils for fear of losing them, the dif- 
ficulties of proper instruction in the melammed’s home, and 
improper program and methods of instruction. The talmud 
torahs, maintained primarily for the poor, were often better 
organized, because they were supervised by the community, 
usually by a Talmud Torah Society (Hevrah Talmud Torah). 
At periods and in places of community strength the talmud 
torahs too benefited. In the 16" and early 17" centuries, many 
Jewish communities in Eastern Europe enjoyed considerable 
autonomy and authority in their internal affairs, and they reg- 
ulated both talmud torahs and private hadarim. The Cracow 
community ordinances (1594) are typical of those in many 
communities. They imposed penalties on parents who failed 
to pay the teacher in prescribed time and prohibited teachers 
to accept children for whom tuition fee was owed to another 
teacher. A “truant officer” was to see that boys were not out in 
the streets or market place during their school hours. Supervi- 
sion of the schools was likewise quite common. It was the duty 
of talmud torah officials to visit the schools, to ensure adher- 
ence to the program of studies, to test the pupils at specified 
times, and to select those pupils who merited awards. 

The age of school entrance was usually five, but many 
three- and four-year-olds were sent to the melammed, even if 
merely to sit in his heder and thus absorb some fragments of 
knowledge or get into the habit of accepting learning. They 
were referred to as “sitting children.” School attendance was 
obligatory in most communities to age 13, in 16**-century 
Moravia “even for boys who did not do well in their studies.” 
In Metz (1690) education was compulsory to age 14, and the 
community announced that it “will pay out of its tuition fee 
fund for all the children whose parents request it ... without 
inquiring into the applicants’ economic position.” Those aged 
14-18 who did not continue attendance in a yeshivah were re- 
quired to study at least one hour daily. Amsterdam regulations 
(1738) obligated the community to provide orphans with the 
best teachers, to keep them in school until they were 13, and 
good students to age 15. A 1750 revision changed these ages 
to 14 and 17. The Sephardi community of the same city placed 
even greater stress on equal quality of instruction for the rich 
and for the poor. Similar specific concern for the poor and 
the orphans is found in many towns across Europe, from Am- 
sterdam to Belaya Tserkov in the Kiev region of Russia (1764). 
Some regulations fixed the number of students per class: up to 
40 pupils, with two boys as assistants (behelfers), in Cracow; or 
25 in Dubno. However, Talmud classes in Dubno were limited 
to 15; in Fuerth to 10; in Mikulov to 14. In Mogilev-Podolski a 
limit of 15 was set on Talmud groups, but of only ten for those 
studying Talmud with Rashi’s commentary and tosafot. 

Education of girls remained very limited during this pe- 
riod as in previous centuries. A few of them received some 
instruction in reading the prayers and no doubt some girls, 
not tutored formally, managed on their own to acquire read- 
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ing skills at home, where book learning was highly regarded 
and assiduously practiced. From the 17 century on, after the 
publication in 1620 of *Zeenah u-Reenah by Jacob Ashke- 
nazi of Janow, the Yiddish work which became immensely 
popular among women, many girls learned biblical and later 
stories, aggadic and midrashic homilies, comments on Jewish 
life, customs and morals, as told by a remarkable raconteur. 
Private instruction was given to girls in some affluent fami- 
lies, which in the German and Western lands in the late 17» 
and in the 18" century often included French and German as 
well as music and dancing. 

The elementary curriculum consisted, as in previous 
generations and periods, of reading, prayers, and Humash. A 
new development was the widespread use of Yiddish as the 
language into which Humash lessons were translated, in most 
cases word by word. Textbooks appeared of such translations, 
or of commentaries, some of which were based mostly on the 
popular commentaries of Rashi, like the Beer Moshe of Moses 
ha-Levi (Prague, 1605) that became very popular, and other 
similar works. The weekly portion constituted the week's 
Humash curriculum, but it was seldom completed. The stress 
on talmudic learning was so great that it was started at age 
seven or eight, the Prophets, the Hagiographa, and Mishnah 
being completely omitted. R. Joseph Yuspa *Hahn (d. 1637) of 
Frankfurt wrote that “in our generation there are rabbis who 
never studied the Bible” Even less interest, or rather no in- 
terest whatever, was evinced in any area of study that was not 
directly related to the Jewish religious lore. Secular subjects 
were completely excluded from the curriculum. 

In the yeshivot of Central and Eastern Europe the aim 
was to produce scholars with a thorough knowledge of the Tal- 
mud and its commentaries, the tosafot, and the major halakhic 
codes. The talmudic pilpul method, a thorough dialectical ex- 
amination of all possible arguments pro and con, was further 
elaborated in this period and transformed, mainly under the 
influence of Rabbi Jacob b. Joseph *Pollak of Prague, Cracow, 
and Lublin, into the “hilluk,’ extra-keen hairsplitting sophistry 
and ability to come forward with innovations (hiddushim) 
used in disputations and learned discourses, a sort of impres- 
sively complicated mental gymnastics, no matter how odd or 
absurd, which led to neglect of genuine search for understand- 
ing and even to distortion of original meanings. Although 
time consuming and apparently lacking in any practical pur- 
pose, it became very popular and highly valued in itself, to the 
neglect of more worthwhile scholarly pursuits. 

Both the elementary and yeshivah programs and meth- 
ods of study were severely criticized by R. *Judah Loew b. 
Bezalel of Prague and a number of his disciples. He advocated 
a graded program in accord with the child’s readiness and in 
response to actual needs, greater stress on the commandments 
and practices taught in the Pentateuch rather than on Rashi’s 
commentaries which were in his opinion a waste of time, and 
a further study of Hebrew, Bible, and Mishnah. He also sought 
the introduction into the school of certain secular subjects, 
particularly natural science. In the Talmud, according to him, 
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children need not engage in study of tractates that are mean- 
ingless to them, and the overly refined pilpulistic method 
should be avoided at any stage since “it distorts one’s intelli- 
gence.” A number of prominent rabbis and scholars followed 
Loew’s ideas and an elementary teacher, Moses Moravchik of 
Moravia (quoted above), wrote a pedagogic pamphlet based 
on them. But except for a few followers in several localities, 
these progressive ideas did not gain popularity. 

The 17 century saw a decline of Jewish schools and of 
Jewish learning. In Germany the cities suffered decimation of 
population and impoverishment due to the Thirty Years War 
(1618-48). In Poland many Jewish communities were com- 
pletely destroyed or reduced in the pogroms (1648-49) per- 
petrated by the *Chmielnicki rebellion, and the Jewish com- 
munity organizations that flourished there broke down. After 
a slow and gradual recovery another development, mainly in 
the German lands, was the rise among the Jews of a substan- 
tial body of wealthy financiers, merchants, and *Court Jews, 
who lost interest in the traditional scholarship and observance. 
Their business required the use of local European languages, 
and “culture” decreed knowledge of French and Latin. Jewish 
learning was reduced in these circles to mechanical reading 
of ideas, and fragments of the Pentateuch. These attitudes and 
practices spread slowly into wider groups. Jonathan *Eybe- 
schuetz (1690-1764), who served as rabbi in Metz, Hamburg- 
Altona, and Prague, and everywhere had many students and 
disciples, nevertheless complained about this decline in tra- 
ditional learning and, in the lessened community, lack of sup- 
port for it at a time when there seemed to be sufficient means 
for many other purposes, “some of them quite useless.” 

The second half of the 18 century brought about further 
changes in Jewish education in Germany and in the Austrian 
empire, which included, besides Austria proper, also Bohe- 
mia, Moravia, Hungary, Galicia, and parts of the Slavic Bal- 
kans. Emancipation of the Jews in these and other North and 
West European countries and the removal of many disabili- 
ties that afflicted them for centuries encouraged the spread 
of Moses *Mendelssohn’s “Enlightenment” and of the educa- 
tional views of Naphtali Herz *Wessely. Himself well educated 
both in traditional Jewish and general lore, Wessely advocated 
modernization of the Jewish school, through improved edu- 
cational methods in the Jewish traditional subjects, which are 
God's law, and the introduction of secular subjects like the 
country’s language, arithmetic, geography, history, and good 
manners, which are man’s lore, into the Jewish school. Many 
prominent rabbis bitterly fought Wessely’s proposals. But the 
desire for liberation from the old ghetto atmosphere and the 
slogans of enlightenment appealed to many in Germany and 
in parts of Austria. The governments too helped strengthen 
these tendencies. 

In Germany, a high official, Christian Wilhelm von 
*Dohm, a friend of Mendelssohn, proposed reforms for the 
“civic improvement of the Jews” through modernized educa- 
tion. The very next year (1782) Emperor Joseph 11 of Austria 
issued a Toleration Edict that lifted some of the restrictions on 
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Jewish occupations and mobility, but also demanded “reform” 
of some of their practices including educational ones. The 
frank statements or implications that Jews needed “improve- 
ment” in order to merit improved civil status did not seem to 
offend and were in fact accepted by many of the Jewish seekers 
of emancipation and enlightenment. New schools were estab- 
lished by them in German and Austrian cities, where things 
soon took a very different turn from what Mendelssohn and 
Wessely intended, and Jewish studies in them suffered a seri- 
ous decline. However, the Jews of Galicia, whose background 
and sentiments resembled more those of their fellow Jews in 
Poland and Russia to the east of them, remained refractory 
to the educational modernization efforts and only a few sent 
their children to the many schools opened for them, on gov- 
ernment instruction, by the Jewish educator Naphtali Herz 
*Homberg. 

Throughout this period, education of the youth in the 
Jewries of Poland, Lithuania, and Russia was most nearly com- 
pletely traditional. During the period of the kahal’s (“commu- 
nity”) greatest autonomy, traditional learning flourished. Ger- 
man cities exploited the scholarship of Polish and Lithuanian 
communities by employing rabbis and teachers who came 
West upon invitation or on their own. These East European 
Jews were influenced much less than their Western coreligion- 
ists by their environment, perhaps because this environment 
was much more primitive. Neither political emancipation nor 
cultural enlightenment and modern educational ideas had yet 
had a serious impact on the Jewries of the Russian lands at the 
end of the 18* century. 


Italy 

After the expulsion of the Jews from Spain and Portugal, Ital- 
ian Jewry became the major Jewish community of the Medi- 
terranean lands. Here, too, education was the earmark of the 
Jew. Even towns with only a few Jewish families, or for that 
matter a single one, had their local teachers. Nearly all the con- 
dottas (contractual agreements) drawn up with Jewish loan 
bankers allowing them to conduct business in towns where 
no other Jews resided included permission to have a teacher 
brought by the family to instruct their children. In larger com- 
munities, too, there was a tendency by the affluent to engage 
private instructors. The talmud torahs, originally established 
for the benefit of the poor, eventually as they became well or- 
ganized were generally placed in the service of all members 
of the community. The management of the schools was left 
to Talmud Torah Societies that operated them according to 
carefully formulated regulations. The manner and rate of as- 
sessment for the maintenance of the schools was usually dis- 
tributed to all community members. In some towns, as in Ca- 
sale Monferrato in the 16" century, school funds were raised 
mainly from obligatory contributions made by those called 
to the Torah. Minimum obligatory contributions were fixed 
in Ancona (1644) for those called to the Torah, for men get- 
ting married, for families celebrating the birth ofa male child, 
and for the School Society members on specified holidays. 
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House-to-house collections were practiced in some places, as 
in Modena (TT Society, 1597). Schools had overseers and su- 
pervisors. The Talmud Torah Society regulations of Ancona 
(1644) and of Verona (1688) specified the physical facilities of 
the building, the authority of the trustees, number of teachers, 
teachers’ duties and salaries, discipline, the program of studies, 
and supervision. The Modena regulations, as well as several 
others, state that the school is open to all comers, whether rich 
or poor, whether local residents or out-of-towners. A num- 
ber of these sets of regulations spell out in detail not only the 
manner of collecting funds but also of their disbursement, 
occasionally specifying that teachers, both men and women, 
must sign receipts for the books given them, that these receipts 
are to be handed over to the accountant and must be properly 
recorded, and so forth. 

While the schools were primarily for boys, it appears that 
girls learned a great deal at home through private instruction, 
and in the early years some of them seem to have attended 
the schools as well. Women were knowledgeable enough to 
instruct children of pre-school level, i.e., below age six, and 
perhaps some of the school children as well, in reading and 
prayers. The woman teacher (melammedet) was popular in 
Italy and her functions and salary are set down in some of 
the rT Societies’ regulations. David *Reuveni wrote in his 
travel notes that in Pisa (in 1524) he met a young lady who 
“read” the Bible and prayed daily the morning and the eve- 
ning prayers. He also met there a wealthy woman who served 
as a schoolteacher. Later, in 1745, a talmud torah for girls was 
opened in Rome. 

Children attended school generally from age 6 to 14, 
a practice that was virtually obligatory. Study to age 18 was 
strongly encouraged. The six-year-old who started school 
could usually read, having been taught previously by the 
melammedet who in some cases was also a community func- 
tionary, like the teachers in the talmud torah. 

The program of study in the early grades was the Penta- 
teuch, the Prophets and Hagiographa, prayers, Hebrew and its 
grammar. The weekly portion of the Torah was stressed, and 
the Torah with Rashi’s commentary was continued in several 
grades. In the third or fourth year, the Code of Maimonides 
was introduced or Caro’s Shulhan Arukh, then Mishnah with 
Obadiah of *Bertinoros commentaries. The Talmud, burned 
in 1553 and by decree not printable in Italy, was for nearly two 
centuries practically eliminated from the curriculum and re- 
placed by the various Codes, particularly Isaac Alfasi’s Hala- 
khot, a codified compendium of the Talmud. 

An important feature of the Jewish schools in Italy, which 
distinguished them from the hadarim in Central and East- 
ern Europe, was the inclusion in the program of general sub- 
jects — Italian, arithmetic, good writing and style. Following 
an educational trend that had its origins in the West Mediter- 
ranean European lands in the Middle Ages (see above), the 
schools aimed to train individuals to be at ease in Italian life 
and society as well as faithful Jews, rather than talmudic or 
halakhic scholars. The teachers of the secular subjects in the 
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talmud torahs and the yeshivot were often Christian. In afflu- 
ent families private teachers also taught music, dancing, and 
dramatic reading. 

Higher learning was provided in the yeshivot which were 
established in the larger Jewish communities, such as Venice, 
Mantua, Padua, Modena, Ferrara, Leghorn, and elsewhere. 
Jewish students also attended general higher schools, mainly 
medical colleges. Reflective of the cultural tendencies among 
the Jews of Italy during the Renaissance period is a proposal 
circulated in all Italian Jewish communities by one David 
Provenzale of Mantua in 1564, to establish a Jewish university. 
It was to be a sort of combination yeshivah and university for 
advanced study of Hebrew, Bible, the Oral Law, Jewish philos- 
ophy, good speech and good writing, as well as Italian, general 
philosophy, mathematics, astrology, and medicine. In such an 
institution, the proposal stated, Jewish students would feel at 
ease and would not be influenced by their Christian environ- 
ment, a comment suggesting that there was at the time some 
concern about assimilation and possibly conversion. The stress 
on good speech and good language, applied to both Hebrew 
and Italian, is particularly illuminating. Good, grammatical, 
and well-styled Hebrew seems to have been highly valued. 
The period’s Hebrew documents evince great care in writing 
and editing. Fondness for Hebrew language and literature was 
widespread. Shabbetai Hayyim *Marini, a physician, must 
have been convinced that he would have a substantial read- 
ing audience when he translated Ovid’s Metamorphoses into 
Hebrew. Moses Hayyim *Luzzatto, one of the earliest pioneers 
of modern Hebrew literature, learned his Hebrew in his native 
town of Padua. But, Luzzatto’s work excepted, the bulk of He- 
brew writing in Italy in this period seems to have been that of 
poetasters, altogether lacking substance and originality. In the 
186 century, with restrictions somewhat relaxed, the Talmud 
became once more the main subject of study in the yeshivot, 
and there seems to have been a lessening of the emphasis on 
general secular studies. But when, toward the end of the 18 
century, new trends in Jewish education rocked Jewish com- 
munities in Germany and Eastern Europe (see next section), 
they caused only a ripple of controversy in Italy. When after 
the French Revolution emancipation and liberation from the 
ghetto came to Italy’s Jewry, it was on the one hand quite ready 
for their concomitant educational and cultural “enlighten- 
ment,’ and on the other hand quite unable to withstand their 
corollary assimilating powers. 


East Mediterranean and North African Lands 

In the other Mediterranean lands traditional Jewish education 
continued in all sizable Jewish communities and moreover 
there was some intensification in Jewish life and schooling 
due to the influence of the expellees from Spain who settled 
in North Africa, the Balkans, and *Turkey. The Turkish cities 
*Constantinople and *Izmir had substantial Jewish commu- 
nities in the 16" and 17‘ centuries and there is a reference to 
Constantinople as “a city of sages and scribes.” A report from 
the mid-18 century by a Constantinople rabbi speaks of about 
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1,600 children in that city’s talmud torahs of whom about 
1,000 received community assistance in the form of cloth- 
ing. Izmir had a Talmud Torah Society and a talmud torah in 
which *Shabbetai Zevi received his schooling. *Damascus in 
the first half of the 16 century had about 500 Jewish families 
and three synagogues. There was no yeshivah there but sev- 
eral teachers were teaching 30 or so pupils each. In 17'-cen- 
tury *Alexandria boys apparently studied to age 13, mostly 
the Pentateuch, and at their bar mitzvah they held forth on 
the portion of that week. There is reference to a yeshivah in 
Arta, Greece, in mid-16" century. *Aleppo in the 17" century 
had a heder or hadarim maintained by two communities, one 
of which was composed of “*Francos,’ West European Jews 
who settled there. A large and important Jewish community 
in the eastern Mediterranean was that of *Salonika, which had 
a number of private hadarim in the early 16" century. These 
were later merged to form a central community school. A 
Talmud Torah Society was organized, buildings were put up, 
and the institution apparently flourished. In 1564 the talmud 
torah opened a clothing manufacturing shop, mainly to pro- 
duce clothes for its pupils. In 1694 the Society also opened a 
printing press to supply textbooks for the talmud torah and 
for the yeshivah. This talmud torah and the yeshivah of Sa- 
lonika became popular in the Balkan area and attracted stu- 
dents from other Greek towns, from Albania, and from some 
of the Greek islands. Out-of-town Jews contributed toward 
their support. 

In the Maghreb countries the Jews spoke Arabic and 
Spanish but also taught their children in accord with estab- 
lished tradition, first at home - various phrases, benedictions, 
and prayers, and even reading. Later, in school, they learned 
the Torah, prayers, and some of the Oral Law as well. The 
Bible was studied much more than in the Ashkenazi lands. 
The majority of the Jewish population, however, was very 
poor and could not afford adequate schooling. A 1721 doc- 
ument from *Meknes, Morocco, bewails the fact that pov- 
erty drives many families to send children of six and seven 
into trade apprenticeship, appeals for the cessation of the prac- 
tice, and enjoins tradesmen from accepting for employment 
children below the age of 13. Even under these difficult con- 
ditions Jewish literacy seems to have been impressive to the 
non-Jew. A Christian minister, Lancelot Addison, in describ- 
ing the life of Maghreb Jews in his book The Present State of 
the Jews (London, 1675), states that early in life children are 
taught at home some Hebrew terms of daily use and from 
age 5 to 13 they attend school. According to Addison, “there 
is no boy in the world who can at the age of thirteen give 
such an accurate account of the laws of his faith as can the 
Jewish boy.” 
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THE MODERN PERIOD, 1800-1939 


General 

The political emancipation of Jews in 19t-century Europe was 
associated with the so-called “Enlightenment” (Haskalah), in 
the educational and cultural spheres. Its effects differed in the 
various European lands, depending upon the local culture and 
politics, and on the numerical strength and the social and eco- 
nomic status of the Jewish populations. 


Italy and Western Europe 

The small French Jewry, formally organized as a consistory, 
opened two schools in Paris, one for boys (1819) and one for 
girls (1821), which were shortly afterward taken over by the 
municipality. Besides the general, secular subjects they offered 
a very limited program of Jewish studies. Additional schools 
of the same type came into being as the Jewish population 
increased, in Paris and in several other cities, particularly 
in southern France. After mid-century, however, most Jew- 
ish families began sending their children to the government 
schools. Supplementary religious instruction was at a mini- 
mum. In Alsace and Lorraine Jewish education was more in- 
tensive, but here too it became mainly supplementary by the 
beginning of the 20" century. Even more precipitous was the 
decline of Jewish education in Italy, where for centuries prior 
to the French Revolution a well-organized system of both 
elementary and advanced Jewish schools was in operation. 
Many small communities were virtually depleted of Jews by 
their migration to bigger cities, but here too a desertion of 
the Jewish schools took place, especially by those in the upper 
economic strata. About 1,600 pupils attended Jewish schools 
in 1901, mainly four-year elementary schools (some with two- 
year kindergartens, known in Italy as “asili”), accepted by the 
government authorities as fulfilling the legal requirements of 
elementary education. Jewish instruction was given in these 
schools for about one hour daily and consisted of reading, 
prayers, selections from the Torah, and a Jewish catechism in 
Italian. Older pupils received “religious instruction.” 

The rabbinical seminaries in France and Italy were simi- 
larly weak. The years 1827 and 1829 saw the establishment of 
such higher institutions of learning in Metz and in Padua. The 
Ecole Rabbinique moved to Paris in 1859, but continued to at- 
tract some students from the Alsace and Lorraine areas, and 
later, in the pre- and post-World War 1 periods, also from the 
East European Jews who settled in France. The Italian semi- 
nary, in its early years under the direction of Samuel David 
*Luzzatto, attracted a small group of eager young students, but 
declined after Luzzatto’s death (1865). Removal of this Colle- 
gio Rabbinico to Rome (1865) did not improve its status. It 
was reinvigorated when it was again transferred, this time to 
Florence (1899), and came under the directorship of Samuel 
Hirsch *Margulies, chief rabbi of that city, who raised its level 
of scholarship and who introduced a Jewish nationalist spirit 
into it and into Italian Jewry. 

In England, prior to the introduction of compulsory ed- 
ucation (1870), Jews maintained schools of their own, some 
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of which continued in existence for many years. When im- 
migration brought many Jews from Eastern Europe, philan- 
thropists established Jewish Free Schools for them in several 
cities. One of those in London was toward the end of the 19 
century the largest school in England, with 3,000 pupils. Jew- 
ish studies were allotted limited time, no more than one hour a 
day. Some of the immigrants, displeased with this meager Jew- 
ish program, opened hadarim for supplementary instruction. 
Jews’ College, for the training of ministers, was established in 
1855. It had at all times a very limited enrollment. 

The few Jewish schools that were founded in the 19‘ cen- 
tury in the Scandinavian countries closed their doors after 
the introduction of general compulsory education. Religious 
instruction preparing for confirmation became the accepted 
form of Jewish education. In Holland too, Jewish education 
was converted into this type of schooling, but here the Jewish 
community took it rather seriously, as did also the Dutch peo- 
ple their Christian religious instruction. After the enactment 
of the law of 1889, which permitted various religious groups 
to organize schools of their own to be supported by the gov- 
ernment, Jewish full-time schools were opened in Amster- 
dam. Their program of Jewish studies was limited, but Jewish 
practices were strictly observed, and a Jewish spirit prevailed 
in them. Some private schools offered a more solid Jewish 
education. A rabbinical seminary, founded in 1808, began to 
train teachers as well as rabbis. A small Sephardi bet midrash 
likewise trained teachers and occasionally a rabbi. 


Germany and Austria 

The German lands present a more complex picture. Here 
emancipation and the “Enlightenment” brought about major 
changes in Jewish style of living and education, strong assimi- 
lationist tendencies, and considerable conversion. The old style 
hadarim were replaced by modern Jewish schools for those 
who did not wish to send their children to the general schools 
where an anti-Jewish attitude often prevailed. The number of 
these modern Jewish schools was rather small. Besides, their 
Jewish program was very meager: reading of prayers, some 
portions of the Bible translated into German, bits of Jewish 
history, mostly biblical, and religion and ethics. The traditional 
study of Mishnah and Talmud was abandoned, even in the 
secondary schools. After mid-century, when larger numbers 
began to enroll in the general educational institutions, supple- 
mentary schools came into being, from which students usually 
withdrew after the age of 13. Some religious instruction was 
also given in the general schools to Jewish students. 

There was, however, a movement in Germany that coun- 
tered these tendencies. Samson Raphael *Hirsch opened a co- 
educational school in Frankfurt (1855) offering a substantial 
program of Jewish studies, including Hebrew, Bible, and some 
Talmud, as well as the general subjects programmed after 
the pattern of the government or private German schools. A 
similar institution was opened in Fuerth (1862) after the pre- 
viously existing Jewish school in that city was made nonsec- 
tarian. The Orthodox element, following Hirsch’s approach, 
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proved an anti-assimilationist force of considerable strength 
throughout the 19" century and in the early 20. Germany 
also was a haven for many Jewish young men from Poland and 
Russia who, unable to gain admittance into the Russian uni- 
versities, came for their higher education to Germany whose 
language they partly knew via Yiddish. Waves of emigration 
from Russia to the United States likewise passed through Ger- 
many. The students and migrants contributed to an ideologi- 
cal ferment that made Germany, in spite of the decline of its 
Jewish educational system for the many, a forum for live de- 
bates and discussions and study of Jewish religio-cultural life 
and Jewish issues. 

On the higher level of Jewish studies German Jewry made 
a substantial contribution to scholarship through the estab- 
lishment in the 19" century of several outstanding rabbinical 
seminaries. In 1854 the Jewish Theological Seminary was es- 
tablished in Breslau with Zacharias *Frankel at its head. It was 
a modernly organized institution, open to critical scholarship, 
yet traditionally oriented, in accord with Frankel’s theory of 
“positive historical Judaism.” The historian Heinrich *Graetz 
was one of the institution's early teachers, and many important 
Judaic scholars received their higher education in it. 

The Higher School for Jewish Science (Hochschule fuer 
die Wissenschaft des Judentums) was opened in Berlin in 1872 
and under Abraham *Geiger’s influence came to represent Re- 
form Judaism. However not all of its scholars were followers 
of Geiger’s views, and it included among its teachers strictly 
observant talmudists and Zionist nationalists. An Orthodox 
rabbinical seminary (Rabbiner Seminar fuer das orthodoxe 
Judentum) was also established in Berlin in 1883 by Azriel 
*Hildesheimer, and it, too, soon became a school of high scho- 
lastic standing. These three rabbinical seminaries continued 
in existence until World War 11. 

In the German-speaking areas of the Austrian Em- 
pire, Jewish education resembled that of Germany. Although 
the Vienna Jewish community became numerically large, 
Jewish education declined. Again as in Germany, a rab- 
binical seminary was established in Vienna in 1893 which 
maintained high standards of scholarship. This, too, existed 
until the eve of World War 11. The Hungarian part of the 
Empire had two paths of development, an assimilationist 
tendency in one section of the population and a strong Or- 
thodox one in another. The latter elements gave their children 
an intensive Jewish education of the traditional type, as re- 
flected in many yeshivot, some in rather small communities. 
A modern rabbinical seminary was established in Budapest 
in 1877. 

The situation was different in Polish-Ukrainian Galicia, 
home of about half of the Empire’s Jewish population. Here 
developments resembled those in Poland and Russia. Most 
of the government schools for Jewish children which were 
organized under the directorship of Herz *Homberg at the 
end of the 18" century closed in the first decade of the 19*. 
The only remaining modern type Jewish schools were the one 
founded by the esteemed educator Joseph *Perl in Tarnopol 
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which was supervised by rabbis and gained the confidence of 
many traditional Jews, and a high school in Brody. The num- 
ber of Jewish children attending government general schools 
increased slowly and reached some 78,000 in 1900. A new 
type of Jewish nationalist school (see below, Eastern Europe) 
made its appearance in the last decades of the century. How- 
ever most Jewish boys continued receiving their instruction 
in the old style hadarim. 


Eastern Europe 

Western ideas began penetrating into the Polish-Russian do- 
main after a lag of some decades. In Poland, contiguous to 
Germany and with many German contacts, the “Enlighten- 
ment” first reached the more prosperous and worldly Jewish 
circles who believed that talmudic training was obscurantist, 
that the educational system maintained by the communities 
was backward, and that the cure for these ills was stress on 
the Polish language and a school program similar to that in 
the Polish schools. The government, too, was interested in this 
educational issue, its aim being polonization. A similar situa- 
tion obtained somewhat later in Russia where the government 
attempted a russification of the Jewish school and tried to de- 
stroy the heder and the yeshivah. Many Jewish assimilationists 
in both Poland and Russia supported the government efforts. 
Even some of the non-assimilationist maskilim cooperated 
with the government, often not realizing its ulterior motives. 
Isaac Baer *Levinsohn advocated a revolutionary change in 
Jewish life, with return to such occupations as agriculture 
and manual trades, and, educationally, a modernization of 
the program of Jewish studies, and the introduction of secu- 
lar subjects, particularly the Russian language and civics. He 
believed that the government intended to improve the status 
of the Jews. The government exploited this trend of thought 
and tried to change the heder system under the direction of 
the rabbi and educator Max *Lilienthal, who was invited from 
Germany, first to administer a modern school in Riga (1840) 
and soon (1841) commissioned by the government to establish 
a chain of modern schools throughout the Pale of Settlement. 
Most of the Jewish population opposed Lilienthal’s enterprise. 
After a few years Lilienthal himself became convinced of the 
government's ulterior objective of russification of Jewry and 
he immigrated to the United States. A number of these new 
schools continued to function but the majority of the Jews re- 
sisted the attempt to convert the heder into a school and the 
melammed into a teacher and remained faithful to their tra- 
ditional style of schooling. 

The “enlighteners” nevertheless were gaining ground, 
even if slowly. Levinsohn’s ideas of better organized and 
graded curricula and Lilienthal’s modern practices and or- 
ganization proved attractive to many groups. Westernized 
Jewish elementary and secondary schools began to appear in 
various communities. In the 1860s the newly formed “Society 
for the Promotion of Culture among the Jews of Russia” be- 
came influential in limited circles. At first this Society stressed 
knowledge of the Russian language and Russian culture, but 
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toward the end of the century it came under the influence of 
the movement for the revival of the Hebrew language that 
was spreading among the Hovevei Zion and the intelligen- 
tsia. The revival of Hebrew as a national tongue became a 
passionate ideal in numerous nuclei of the large Diaspora of 
Russian Jewry. Limited though they were in numbers, these 
small groups soon began to exercise considerable influence 
in their communities. The search for effective ways to spread 
the knowledge of Hebrew led to the evolution at the turn of 
the century of a new type of Jewish school known as the heder 
metukkan (improved heder) that derived its inspiration from 
Jewish nationalism, and which rapidly developed into an ed- 
ucational movement. Its leadership included active Zionists, 
like *Weizmann and *Dizengoff, the poet *Bialik and others 
of similar stature and status in the Russian Jewish community. 
*Ahad ha-Am spoke of the “invasion” of the school by Hebrew, 
the national language. The early hadarim of this “improved” 
kind were founded in the south of Russia - in the Kiev area, in 
Bessarabia, and in Odessa - and soon spread throughout the 
Pale of Settlement as well as in Austrian Galicia and sections 
of Romania. The movement proved a powerful intellectual and 
administrative stimulus. Men, and women, began studying 
educational programming and method and successfully orga- 
nized and taught in the new schools. Hayyim Aryeh *Zuta au- 
thored a curriculum for this type of school. Isaac Epstein, lin- 
guist and psychologist, pioneered in the method of instruction 
which became known as Ivrit be-Ivrit (also referred to as the 
“natural method”). Samuel Leib *Gordon, later to gain renown 
as a popular biblical commentator, opened a heder metukkan 
in Warsaw in 1903, and soon afterwards a similar school was 
opened by Hayyim Kaplan which continued in existence un- 
til the eve of World War 11. Some of the “improved” hadarim 
were coeducational, but new schools for girls also made their 
appearance following the example of Pua Rakovsky’s school 
in Warsaw, which gained considerable repute. A pioneer of 
the movement, Jehiel *Heilprin, organized a Hebrew kinder- 
garten in Warsaw (1909), and as this enterprise was soon em- 
ulated in many other communities, Heilprin opened “Froe- 
bel courses” for the training of kindergarten teachers. Efforts 
to establish a training institution to provide teachers for the 
“jmproved” schools were made as early as the 1880s. These 
failed due to government opposition, but finally, in 1907, the 
Society for the Promotion of Culture succeeded in opening 
“Pedagogic Courses” in Grodno under the direction of Aaron 
Cohenstam in which all subjects were taught, at least partly, 
in Hebrew. The students were recruited in large part from the 
circles of yeshivah young men caught in the nationalist spirit. 
A more limited program of teacher training, including sum- 
mer seminars, was later started in Odessa. The teachers them- 
selves began to organize under the leadership of P. Shifman in 
1906 for educational as well as for professional-economic pur- 
poses. A teachers’ association was also formed in Galicia un- 
der the leadership of S. *Schiller, with the aim of strengthen- 
ing and guiding the “improved school.” Many new textbooks 
appeared during this period as well as Hebrew publications 
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for children, youth, and adults. The Hebrew language was be- 
ing revived as a modern language, even if in limited circles. 
Some Orthodox elements opposed this trend, maintaining 
that the sacred tongue (Jeshon kodesh) must not be turned to 
“profane” use. Assimilationist elements were likewise critical, 
as they were of the entire nationalist-Zionist movement. The 
revival of Hebrew however kept gaining ground. The term 
Hebrew School (bet sefer ivri) that crept into use reflected the 
new educational trend. 

While the old style hadarim in Eastern Europe declined 
in quality, though not in enrollment, during the 19" century, 
some of the yeshivot saw a remarkable development, this in 
spite of government interference and of the indifference to 
them of the modern, so-called enlightened Jewish groups. 
Many of the leaders of Russian Jewry during the period un- 
der discussion were products of these yeshivot, in which high 
scholarship and originality raised the repute of talmudic stud- 
ies and added dignity to those engaged in them. The com- 
munity of the small country of Lithuania pioneered in this 
respect when the Volozhin yeshivah was established in 1803 
and from the very start introduced innovations in the method 
of study, considerable freedom in students’ choice of tractates 
to be covered, and later the introduction of some general sub- 
jects as well, such as history and mathematics. Yeshivot were 
founded in the following decades in Mir, Telz, Grodno, Radin, 
and elsewhere. A number of these were centers of distinctive 
Jewish philosophies, like the yeshivah of Slobodka (a suburb 
of Kovno), founded by Rabbi Israel *Lipkin, where his views 
on ethics (Musar) became a major subject, or the Tomkhei 
Temimim yeshivah of the Lubavitch hasidim where hasidic 
ideology was stressed. Modern type yeshivot too made their 
appearance, which included general studies as an integral 
part of the program, like the yeshivah in Odessa, founded in 
1865 and reorganized in 1906 under the directorship of Rabbi 
Chaim *Tchernowitz (Rav Tzair) into an important institu- 
tion of Jewish scholarship. The poet Bialik and the historian 
Joseph *Klausner served for brief periods as instructors in this 
Odessa yeshivah. Another prominent yeshivah, traditional 
but modernized in its program and organization of studies, 
was the Torah v Daas, founded by Rabbi Isaac Jacob *Reines 
in Lida in 1905; it included in its program Hebrew grammar, 
Bible, Jewish history as well as Russian, and several general 
subjects in the humanities. On the eve of World War 1 the en- 
rollment in some 30 yeshivot in Russia, which at the time in- 
cluded the Baltic states, much of Poland and Bessarabia, was 
about 10,000 students. 


The Balkans and the Lands of Islam 

In the Balkans, and in the Muslim lands of the Eastern Med- 
iterranean and North Africa, an important factor in mod- 
ernization of Jewish education appeared in the second half 
of the 19" century, that of the *Alliance Israélite Universelle 
(alu). This organization was an expression of the Jewish 
group consciousness of French Jews, who, while themselves 
strongly assimilationist, yet felt the responsibility incumbent 
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upon them to help their coreligionists in these underdevel- 
oped lands. The aru began its activities in the political field 
but after about 1860 concentrated mainly on education. It 
was instrumental in westernizing to a great extent some of 
the Oriental-style primitive kuttabs and talmud torahs of the 
old *Ottoman Empire and the Maghreb countries as well as 
in *Persia and the Balkans. Its first schools were established in 
*Tetuan, Morocco, in 1862, in *Tangiers in 1864, in *Damas- 
cus and *Baghdad in 1865. Soon a large network of schools, 
numbering on the eve of World War 1 more than 100, came 
into being. To train teachers for these schools the aru founded 
the Ecole Normale Israélite Orientale in Paris (1867). Students 
were recruited from the Aru schools in the various countries 
and their study in Paris was subsidized. The a1u educational 
institutions stressed the French language and culture, but He- 
brew, Bible, and other Jewish subjects were taught in them as 
well, the extent of the latter varying in different communities 
and sometimes depending on the personal opinions and sen- 
timents of the local school directors. Other Jewish schools in 
the communities where the alu operated were influenced by 
this educational enterprise. Old hadarim underwent consid- 
erable modernization. In Izmir, Turkey, a society was formed 
(1869) to help the education of the poor, mainly in order to 
ward off the influence of the missionary schools. In the same 
city regulations were passed earlier in the century prohibiting 
craftsmen from employing boys who do not know the three 
daily services. School societies came into being in many other 
cities of the Muslim lands. One of the largest schools, modern 
in its organization and program, was founded in *Baghdad in 
1865. Recognizing that withdrawal into Jewish studies alone 
is disadvantageous, it introduced the study of the languages 
of the country, Arabic and Turkish. In Bulgaria, Hebrew as 
a spoken language gained a foothold in some schools. The 
trend reached also some non-Alliance schools in the North 
African lands of *Egypt, Tripolitania, *Tunisia, and *Alge- 
ria. Education of girls, too, became acceptable practice dur- 
ing this period. A girls’ school was established in *Mogador, 
Morocco, as early as 1840. Later in the century a number of 
such schools, as well as several kindergartens, were opened 
in Egypt and in *Turkey. 

A German society, the *Hilfsverein der deutschen Juden, 
founded in 1901, also entered the educational area of activities 
in the Balkan countries and in the Middle East. On the eve of 
World War 1 it maintained some 50 schools in these regions, 
including 29 in *Palestine. 


The Period between the Two World Wars 

The political upheavals that followed World War 1 brought 
about radical changes in the fate of the Jews of Eastern Eu- 
rope. The Russian Revolution cut off Russian Jewry from the 
rest of the world and suppressed both Jewish religious and 
Hebrew-nationalist education. Yiddish was recognized as the 
language of the Jews in Russia, but in fact Yiddish schooling 
too was discouraged and was rapidly reduced to near the van- 
ishing point (see below). 
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A second major outcome of the war was the establish- 
ment in Eastern Europe of a chain of new or enlarged states 
from the fragments of the broken Austrian and reduced Rus- 
sian empires. The majority of Europe's Jews lived in these 
states, and they were recognized as national minorities en- 
titled to national-minority status and to specific rights in the 
educational and cultural spheres. But the new states, as yet 
uncertain of, and jealous of their new national sovereignty, 
did not treat their minorities generously, and, steeled in the 
old tradition of antisemitism, the Jews found themselves a dis- 
criminated group. At the same time the Zionist ideal, which 
in the pre-War period inspired only narrow strata of the Jew- 
ish population, suddenly became, on the heels of the Balfour 
Declaration (1917) and the British Mandated National Home 
authorized by the League of Nations, a hope inspiring near- 
reality. This conjuncture of circumstances strengthened the 
Hebraist-Zionist trend in Jewish education both in the secu- 
lar and religious groups. (It also encouraged the creation by 
the radical circles of a nationalist Yiddish movement.) The 
extreme Orthodox, non-Zionist elements resorted to a pas- 
sive withdrawal into the traditional life and education, slightly 
modified to meet contemporary needs. During this period the 
cultural life of Jewry became strongly politicized, the schools 
and various courses having come under the auspices or spon- 
sorship of Jewish political parties. 

The Orthodox Agudat Israel maintained or supported a 
network of schools, “Horev;’ which included hadarim, talmud 
torahs, and yeshivot, some of them full day schools in which 
both general subjects and Jewish subjects were taught. In the 
mid-1930s, “Horev” schools in Poland numbered about 350 and 
had an enrollment of over 47,000 pupils. Another network, of 
schools for girls, grew out of the activities of a Cracow seam- 
stress, Sarah Schnirer (1883-1938). Having noted the neglect of 
Jewish education for girls, she organized a group of girls into a 
class which eventually developed into a school. Its success en- 
couraged the establishment of similar institutions, designated 
as Beth Jacob Schools, in many other communities. In 1938 
they numbered 230 in Poland including several day schools, 
with about 27,000 pupils. In 1929 Agudat Israel took over the 
sponsorship of these institutions. The Mizrachi Zionist reli- 
gious party sponsored the Yavneh network of schools. These 
included kindergarten and elementary day schools and, on the 
secondary level, mostly supplementary schools. In 1938 the 
Yavneh system had 235 schools of all types with an enrollment 
of over 23,000. A major difference between the Agudah and 
Mizrachi school systems was the attitude to and the use of the 
Hebrew language. The extreme Orthodox elements had not yet 
made peace with Hebrew as a modern language. In their view 
the language of conversation and instruction was to be Yiddish, 
the language of the majority of Jews in Eastern Europe and the 
one in which many prominent rabbis had preached. The Miz- 
rachi leaders, on the other hand, with their Zionist philosophy, 
accepted Hebrew as the language of the National Home in Erez 
Israel and the desired language of the people in daily life ev- 
erywhere as well as the language of the sacred lore. 
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Another large school system was that of Tarbut. In these 
schools students were imbued in the Jewish nationalist spirit 
and were oriented towards halutziyyut (pioneering) in Pales- 
tine. The Bible was the core of the Hebrew traditional program, 
and modern Hebrew literature provided the contemporary na- 
tionalist orientation. The Tarbut educational institutions in- 
cluded many day schools, both elementary and secondary. By 
and large the students came from the middle and upper mid- 
dle classes, the poor being unable to afford them. Nevertheless 
the Tarbut schools, which in 1918 numbered 50 with 2,500 pu- 
pils, grew by 1935 to 270 with about 38,000 students, scattered 
throughout the Baltic states, Poland, and Romania. 

There were also some schools not formally identified 
with these major trends in Poland and Lithuania, but that 
were actually under the same type of religious or secular spon- 
sorship. Thus in Latvia Agudat Israel schools were known as 
“Moriah” and the Mizrachi schools “Tushiah” were similar 
in their Hebraic-religious program to the “Yavneh” schools 
in Poland. In several Bessarabian towns and elsewhere there 
were secondary schools not associated with the Tarbut net- 
work, but following virtually the same program. Aside from 
these major organized groups of schools private unaffiliated 
hadarim of the traditional type continued to function, mostly 
in Poland. These had, in the mid-1930s, an enrollment of some 
50,000 boys. 

The above school systems all had their teacher-train- 
ing schools: the Beth Jacob school in Cracow (established 
1925); the bet midrash “Tahkemoni” in Warsaw (1920), which 
trained rabbis and teachers for the Mizrachi’s Yavneh schools, 
and a similar institution in Vilna; and three Tarbut teacher 
seminaries, in Vilna (1921), Lvov (1922), and Grodno (1926). 
In Warsaw there was also a government school for teachers of 
the “Mosaic Faith” which became Hebraically oriented dur- 
ing this period. 

The decline in the economic positions of the Jewish com- 
munities brought about considerable enrollment in Jewish 
trade schools and the study of agriculture in preparation for 
Palestine. One of the Tarbut schools offered courses in agri- 
culture as did some of the yeshivot of Yavneh. The *Ort trade 
schools too were popular. In Poland alone in 1934 Jewish trade 
schools had an enrollment of about 5,000. 

The yeshivot suffered greatly from the war, some having 
closed and others being forced to move. To recover from this 
decline a Va'ad Yeshivot (Yeshivot Committee) was organized 
under the leadership of R. Hayyim Ozer *Grodzinski, and 
numerous yeshivot and “junior yeshivot” (yeshivot ketannot, 
preparatory to the yeshivot proper) were established within a 
few years by this committee as well as by other groups or in- 
dividual rabbis. In 1937 there were in Poland 136 yeshivot with 
some 12,000 students. Outstanding among these new institu- 
tions in its organization, physical facilities, and scholarship, 
was the Yeshivat Hakhmei Lublin (the Yeshivah of the Lublin 
Scholars) founded in 1930 by R. Meir *Shapira, who had previ- 
ously established yeshivot in several towns in which he served 
as rabbi and who gained renown for his passionate advocacy 
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of “the page a day” idea (daf yomi), that every Jew study one 
page of the Talmud daily. 

In Central and Western Europe the Jewish educational 
trend continued much in the same direction as it did before 
World War 1. Here and there new schools were founded, and 
some old schools closed their doors. In Antwerp there were 
two large day schools. A new day school was opened in Paris. 
In Gateshead, England a yeshivah was founded in 1927 which 
attracted students from the West European countries, espe- 
cially after the beginning of the flight of Jews from Germany 
and the other lands threatened by the Nazis. Most Jewish 
learning however was in supplementary schools of limited 
hours and programs. In the general schools for Jewish students 
that continued functioning in Germany, England, Austria, 
and elsewhere time allotted to Jewish studies also remained 
minimal. On the eve of and immediately after the Nazi rise to 
power, study of Hebrew became widespread among the Jew- 
ish youth of Europe. 

In the Muslim lands the Alliance Israélite continued to 
maintain or support schools, although their number began to 
decline in the 1930s. There still were 65 A1U schools in 1938, of 
which 33 were in one country, Morocco. In *Iraq certain re- 
strictions were imposed on Jewish education after the coun- 
try gained its independence in 1932, but a substantial number 
of schools continued functioning in *Baghdad and in several 
other cities. In the East Mediterranean Arab lands the schools 
took on a more modern Western character while the old style 
hadarim declined. In the Maghreb lands the hadarim and 
yeshivot remained numerous and popular. 

All these educational activities of the period between the 
two world wars - modest in some of the countries discussed 
above, extensive and vibrant with vitality in others - were 
terminated in 1939 or soon after when the Germans invaded 
nearly all of Europe and gained control of North Africa. Even 
where the Jews were not physically destroyed as in Italy and 
the North African lands, the restrictions imposed upon them 
and the dread and uncertainty in which they lived during the 
German occupation suppressed their educational and cultural 
functions. The largest and most creative Jewries of Eastern Eu- 
rope were almost totally destroyed and with them disappeared 
centuries-old centers of Jewish life, culture, and scholarship. 
While about two and one half million Jews remained alive in 
the Soviet Union after the Nazi Holocaust, the discriminatory 
regime deprived them of opportunities for the free exercise 
of their religio-cultural life. In this country there was practi- 
cally no Jewish education of any kind. Fortunately the other 
large Jewish population centers on the American continent 
were unaffected by the ravages of World War 11. One-half of 
the world Jewish population of 13 million was to be found on 
the American continent. The United States became the largest 
Jewish population center with 5,750,000 Jews who have cre- 
ated institutions for Jewish learning for both young and old. 
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[Elijah Bortniker] 


JEWISH EDUCATION IN EUROPE (WAR & POSTWAR) 


The War Years 

In Nazi-occupied Europe normal Jewish education practically 
ceased to exist. In Western Europe the Germans initially in- 
sisted that Jewish children be removed from general schools 
and educated in Jewish schools. Later, however, when the “Fi- 
nal Solution” was initiated, Jewish education was completely 
disrupted, particularly in Eastern Europe, where it was offi- 
cially prohibited. In spite of this ban, clandestine classes in 
Hebrew and Yiddish were held, under highly dangerous con- 
ditions, in most larger ghettos such as Lodz, Warsaw, Vilna, 
and others. They continued until the liquidation of the ghettos 
themselves (see *Holocaust). Jewish schools developed dur- 
ing these years in Italy, where all Jewish children had to leave 
government schools. 


The Period Since World War 11 

The survivors of the war gathered in Displaced Persons camps. 
About 250,000 Jews from Eastern and Central Europe were in 
p.P. camps in Italy, Austria, and Germany. Few children had 
survived, but for those who did come back from their vari- 
ous hiding places, schools were opened. An education board 
consisting of representatives of the Jewish Agency, the Joint 
Distribution Committee, and the DPs was set up in 1947. Work 
had to start from scratch. Books were reprinted, teachers were 
brought from Palestine, a complete network of schools was 
set up, serving all the camps and Jewish communities in the 
larger towns. Soldiers of the *Jewish Brigade played an im- 
portant role in this work. 

The camps were emptied with the establishment of 
the State of Israel in 1948. The vast majority of the Jews in 
the p.p. camps left for Israel. Those that remained behind 
settled in various communities in Central and Western Eu- 
rope. By that time Jews in Eastern European countries could 
no longer freely leave their place of residence. New Jewish 
communities grew up in Eastern Europe, whose educational 
program depended on policies of the governments in their 
respective countries of residence. No serious educational 
program was developed in any of the Communist countries 
except for Hungary and, for a short period of time, in Po- 
land. The Theological Seminary was reopened in Budapest. A 
primary and secondary Jewish day school was also started, 
which continues to function to the present time. The total 
number of children involved in Hungary, however, never 
exceeded 200-300 out of a total Jewish population of 
80,000. 

The education program in Poland developed after the 
era of Stalin and with the return of Jewish refugees from the 
Soviet Union. Four Yiddish schools were opened for the re- 
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turning refugees. The language of instruction was Polish, but 
Yiddish and Yiddish culture were taught. These schools were 
closed with the reduction of the Jewish community in Poland 
through emigration and because of a change in government 
policy after 1967. 

There were no Jewish schools in Romania, Czechoslova- 
kia, or Yugoslavia. Very few children received a supplementary 
Jewish education in any of these countries. 

With the collapse of Communism and the dissolution 
of the Soviet Union, Jewish communal life in Eastern Europe 
underwent a marked revival in parallel with mass emigra- 
tion. Community organizations now offered a wide range of 
religious, social, and cultural services, including Jewish edu- 
cation. In 2005 the Federation of Jewish Communities of the 
Former Soviet Union operated 54 kindergartens, 72 elemen- 
tary day schools, 15 high schools, and five universities in 65 
cities, with a total enrollment of over 15,000 youngsters. In 
addition it had 15 yeshivot with 700 students and over 100 
Sunday schools in 13 countries. The Federation also operated 
a teacher training institute and a resource center turning out 
educational materials. 

In Hungary there were just three Jewish day schools and 
a high school in Budapest in 2005, serving a population of 
around 80,000 Jews countrywide, of which only a few thou- 
sand were affiliated to the Orthodox or Neolog community. 
However, it continued to operate the only rabbinical semi- 
nary in Eastern Europe. In Bulgaria formal Jewish education 
was received at a state secondary school where Hebrew and 
Jewish history studies were compulsory, while a few Sunday 
schools were also in operation. Other countries of Eastern Eu- 
rope, with their small Jewish populations, were also making 
efforts, whether in talmud torah or Sunday schools, to per- 
petuate Jewish education. 

In postwar Western Europe a new awareness spread 
among the surviving leadership that education is the founda- 
tion of Jewish communal life. 

Several factors contributed toward the achievements in 
cultural reconstruction. 

a) The respective governments were sympathetic to the 
Jewish communities and many helped in the maintenance of 
the schools. The Swedish government provided grants for the 
day schools and so did the governments of France, Belgium, 
Holland, Denmark, Finland, Germany, and Italy. 

b) American Jewish aid, through the Joint Distribution 
Committee, heavily subsidized educational reconstruction 
in all Western European countries. The German government 
paid compensation channeled through the *Conference on 
Jewish Material Claims against Germany. These funds made it 
possible to build new schools or to renovate old ones in prac- 
tically all larger Jewish communities. 

c) The creation of the State of Israel was an enormous 
stimulus for Jewish education. 

d) The Jewish Agency through its emissary-teachers 
played an important role in upgrading the level of education 
throughout Western Europe. 
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As a result of all these factors there were in 1969 over 40 
day schools, some in communities where none existed before 
the last war, such as Stockholm, Madrid, Zurich, and Basle. 

Parallel with the building program went an effort to train 
teachers and to prepare textbooks. Individual teachers were 
sent for training to Israel or to England and teacher-training 
programs were set up in Italy, Holland, and Belgium, the last 
one recognized by the Belgian government. 

The Claims Conference encouraged the printing of text- 
books, some of which were translated and adapted into vari- 
ous European languages. 

Israel educators provided in-service training for Euro- 
pean Jewish teachers. 

Jewish education in 1970 embraced approximately 50% 
of all children of school age in Western Europe. Out of every 
four children receiving some Jewish education, three attended 
supplementary schools and one a Jewish day school. The un- 
derlying approach in all these schools was based on religious 
teaching. Only one day school in Western Europe (Brussels) 
declared itself to be non-religious. Even this school had to in- 
troduce the teaching of festivals and Jewish practices because 
of the demand of parents. Almost all schools taught Hebrew 
as a language and were Israel oriented. 

The day school system continued to thrive into the 21° 
century, but with varying levels of enrollment. In Paris there 
were over 20 such schools, including kindergartens, primary 
and secondary schools, and religious seminaries, but only 4% 
of French Jewish children were enrolled in these frameworks, 
despite the influx of tradition-minded North African immi- 
grants that made France the third largest Jewish community 
in the world. There was also a rabbinical seminary ordaining 
rabbis. In Antwerp, most of the community's children were 
enrolled in seven Jewish schools, receiving an intensive reli- 
gious education, while another four such schools operated 
in Brussels. 

There were three Jewish primary schools in Germany 
in 2005, but with low enrollment, and a Jewish high school 
in Berlin (opened in 1993). In Switzerland, nine schools were 
operating in five cities. Two Jewish day schools operate in 
Amsterdam, one each for the traditional communities (pri- 
mary and secondary school) and the ultra-Orthodox com- 
munity (primary and secondary school). Furthermore, there 
are three institutes of higher learning - a kolel, a seminary, 
and the Institute of Jewish Studies in Leiden. In Italy Jewish 
schools were to be found in Rome, Milan, Florence, Genoa, 
Livorno, and Trieste. 

For Education in Israel see *Israel, State of. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Enziklopedyah Hinnukhit, 1-4 (1964). WEB- 
SITES: www.fjc.ru; www.worldjewishcongress.org/communities. 

[Stanley Abramovitch / Fred Skolnik (274 ed.)] 


YIDDISH EDUCATION 


In Czarist Russia 
Yiddish had been the language of instruction in the heder 
and the talmud torah for as long as it had been the vernacu- 
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lar. However, in recent centuries the language itself was intro- 
duced into those institutions as a new subject, i.e., the art of 
writing. The instructor in this subject bore the designation of 
“Shrayber” (scribe). Ordinances of communities and societies 
determined his duties and assigned specific periods of time 
during which he was to “write” with his boys. This was a new 
tendency in Jewish education, a sort of secularism, since the 
“Brifnshteler” (as the textbooks were known) introduced new 
content into the subject of writing. 

In the first quarter of the 19" century several of these 
Brifnshteler were stereotyped reprints of older editions. There 
is a list of 60 such letter composers. In 1826 there appeared 
a Brifnshteler by Abraham Leon Dor which was reprinted in 
1843, 1861, 1868, 1870, 1873, 1876, and 1882. In 1850 his son, 
Hirsh Leon Dor, issued “letter learning; a new Brifnshteler, 
in which he included various kinds of letters, customs, busi- 
ness letters, and arithmetic. This work, too, appeared in sev- 
eral editions. Gradually these works acquired the character 
of reading textbooks. They introduced anecdotes and fables, 
ideas for entertainment and humor that made reading “en- 
joyable,’ even some elements of arithmetic and geography. 
These scribes gained entry into all types of schools and in 
small towns they organized groups and conducted system- 
atic instruction for girls. The method of instruction of these 
groups carried the name Shura Greizel. In this manner the 
study of “Yiddish writing” became an attempt at secular edu- 
cation in Yiddish. At first the Russian school authorities tol- 
erated this study, but after 1863 they began to oppose it and 
finally prohibited it. 

A further development in the study of Yiddish was the 
establishment of the “Sabbath and Evening Schools” for the 
young (1859). In the 1860s such schools existed in Vilna, Ber- 
dichev, Zhitomir, Minsk, and other cities. The official language 
in these schools was Russian, but lectures were also given in 
Yiddish on nature study, geography, and Yiddish literature. 
The Russian government mistrusted these schools, closed 
some of them promptly, and authorization of new schools 
was obtained with great difficulty. Nevertheless the number of 
these Sabbath and evening schools grew and toward the end 
of the 19 century such schools were found in Vilna, Homel 
(Gomel), Grodno, Kovno (Kaunas), Yekaterinoslav, Kishinev, 
Kharkov, Lodz, and elsewhere. Some of these bore a cultural- 
philanthropic character; but there were also schools on which 
the teachers and leaders bestowed an ideological character, 
and they valued the role of the Yiddish language in the pro- 
gram. In the officially required Russian subjects Yiddish was 
used as an aid language. In this fashion did the Sabbath and 
evening schools prepare the ground for schools for secular 
studies in the mother tongue of the children. Schools in the 
Yiddish language were not legalized by the education author- 
ity, and this led to the opening of schools under disguised des- 
ignations (as in Mir, Dokshitsy, Warsaw). Under various legal 
excuses the study of the Yiddish language was carried on in the 
authorized schools. Out of the 53 schools which the Society 
for the Diffusion of Enlightenment (Mefizei Haskalah) sub- 
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sidized in 1909, there were 27 schools that included Yiddish 
in their programs, of which 16 were girls’ schools, 3 boys, and 
8 coeducational. In 1910 there was a school in Kremenchug 
which conducted instruction of all the subjects in Yiddish. In 
1911, in the town of Demievka (a suburb of Kiev) a collective 
heder established by several progressive teachers, who ob- 
tained certificates of melammedim, was legalized, and all the 
subjects of study were taught in Yiddish. In 1912 teachers and 
community leaders converted the Warsaw school Hinnukh 
Yeladim into one of general studies in the Yiddish language. 
Also the modernized talmud torahs in the country gradually 
introduced Yiddish into their program. 

When World War 1 broke out, Jewish refugees from Po- 
land and Lithuania flooded the cities of central Russia and the 
Ukraine. The Yiddishist teachers and the Progressive Demo- 
cratic organizations began establishing schools for the refu- 
gees’ children where instruction was carried on in Yiddish, 
under the approval of the new law of 1914. By 1916 there were 
several dozens of schools in which Yiddish was the language 
of instruction. Teachers adopted new methods of instruction, 
and they created suitable textbooks for the pupils and peda- 
gogic literature for the teachers. The Russian Revolution of 
1917-18 brought about great changes in Jewish education. 


The Ukraine and Belorussia 

During the brief existence of the “Jewish Ministry” and after 
its liquidation there were under the leadership of the “Kul- 
tur Lige” 63 active elementary schools, three secondary, and 
dozens of kindergartens and evening schools, all conducted 
in Yiddish. In 1920 the Ukraine experienced the Bolshevik 
upheaval and the People’s Commissariat for Nationalities of 
the Soviet regime became the school authority over the Jew- 
ish educational institutions in the Ukraine, Belorussia, and 
Russia proper. 

The next decade, 1921-31, was very productive in the 
Soviet Yiddish schools. In the Ukraine there were in 1931 a 
total of 831 schools with 94,000 students; Belorussia had 334 
schools with 33,000 students; and there were also a number 
of high schools; in all, 160,000 children were given schooling 
in Yiddish. In the year 1933-34 the attitude of the authorities 
to Yiddish underwent a radical change and a decline set in; 
the number of schools diminished annually, reaching a cata- 
strophic low level on the eve of World War 11. 


Poland 

With liberation and unification of the Polish Republic a strong 
school movement developed among the Jews of that coun- 
try. In 1920 Warsaw already had 14 all-Yiddish schools with 
49 classes and 14 kindergartens, with a total of 2,000 chil- 
dren. Similar developments took place throughout the prov- 
inces. At a conference in 1921 attended by 376 delegates, the 
Central Yiddish School Organization (Cysho) was formed, 
which included as its affiliates Yiddish schools of all trends. 
In 1921 there were, in 44 Polish cities, 69 Yiddish elementary 
schools and 35 kindergartens, having altogether 381 classes 
with 13,457 children. 
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The Polish government took a hostile position to these 
new secular Yiddish schools, but nevertheless freed their pu- 
pils from the obligation of attending other schools to meet 
the requirements of compulsory education. Various absurd 
police accusations were leveled against the schools. Schools 
were closed and teachers arrested or removed. Nevertheless 
the network of these cysho schools grew. In 1925 their num- 
bers reached 91 elementary schools with 455 classes and 16,364 
pupils; 3 secondary schools with 780 pupils. In 1929 there were 
114 elementary schools with 17,380 pupils, 46 kindergartens, 52 
evening schools, 3 secondary schools, and 1 teachers’ training 
seminary, a grand total of 216 institutions with 24,000 pupils. 
The Polish government became ever more reactionary and 
antisemitic, which resulted in a quantitative decline in the 
schools, but their quality kept improving. The character of the 
cysho school became crystallized; its educational approach 
included also the social and national upbringing of the child, 
attachment to his people, and an attitude of social responsibil- 
ity. The methodology of instruction was in consonance with 
these objectives. The pride of the cysho school movement was 
the children’s sanatorium named after V. *Medem. This was a 
great creative institution with many pedagogic achievements. 
On the eve of World War 11 it had 250 children, and the in- 
stitution was open the entire year. The children and teachers 
were all killed by the Nazis. 

The Educational and Cultural Union (Shul un Kultur 
Farband) of the right-wing Poale Zion and of the nonparti- 
san organizations tried to open Yiddish schools with a stress 
also on Hebrew and Yiddishkeit. In 1934-35 they had in Poland 
seven elementary schools with 818 children. The ideological 
and programmatic effect of this movement was minimal. The 
number of the religious schools was large, 2,560 schools with 
171,000 pupils. These schools too conducted their program in 
Yiddish. Thus, over 200,000 children received their schooling 
in the Yiddish language. 


Borderlands 

The 1917-18 upheaval in Russia freed the countries of the bor- 
derland areas: Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia and, in part, also Ro- 
mania. In these countries the Yiddish language schools went 
through the same development as in Poland. In 1934 there 
were in Lithuania 16 elementary schools with 1,555 pupils and 
3 secondary schools with 420 students. In 1933 Latvia had 122 
Yiddish schools with 6,o00 children (45% of the total Jew- 
ish child population). The Fascist revolution destroyed these 
school systems in both lands. In 1934 Estonia had one Yid- 
dish school with 80 children. For a time the Yiddish schools in 
these countries enjoyed the same status as government schools 
and were maintained by the state. In Bessarabia (Romania) 
there were 62 Yiddish elementary schools with 5,757 pupils. 
The decreed Rumanization of education gradually brought 
about their liquidation. 


United States and Canada 
The October 1910 conference of the Poale Zion formulated a 
policy for Yiddish National Radical Schools and soon after- 
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ward the first such school was opened in New York. In 1911 
the National Workers’ Farband formed a committee to orga- 
nize and maintain these National Radical schools. This school 
program was also supported by the Socialist-Territorialists and 
by non-partisan groups. However, differences of opinion arose 
on the place of Hebrew in the curriculum. One school in the 
Bronx seceded from the National Radical movement and, af- 
ter the death of *Shalom Aleichem, took on the designation 
of Sholem Aleichem School. In 1918 several schools of this 
type organized the Sholem Aleichem Folk Institute. The Far- 
band likewise changed the designation of its schools to Jew- 
ish Folk Schools. 

In 1915 a new type of school made its appearance. Mem- 
bers of the Jewish Socialist Federation opened a school in Har- 
lem, New York, and a year later, one in Chicago. In 1916 the 
Conference of the Workmen’s Circle decided to “demand of all 
its branches that they support the Socialist Yiddish Schools”; 
and in 1918 their convention declared that the school enter- 
prise was the duty of the entire organization and of its Edu- 
cation Committee. Thus there came into being three different 
school organizations. The schools of the Workmen's Circle and 
of the Sholem Aleichem Institute put the stress on Yiddish lan- 
guage and literature and Jewish history; the Farband stressed 
Hebrew and national traditional upbringing. At the end of 
1927 there were 103 Workmen's Circle schools with 6,000 pu- 
pils. In 1928 the Farband opened in Montreal a day school 
vis-a-vis the Folkshulen, which operated as an institution for 
supplementary education. By 1919 it had 559 pupils; the Per- 
etz schools in Winnipeg had 600 pupils. In 1929 the Sholem 
Aleichem Institute conducted three schools in Chicago, three 
in Detroit including a secondary school, and the New York 
schools with an enrollment of 1,400 pupils. World War 11 up- 
set the whole school system. In 1956 the picture was as follows: 
Workmen's Circle, 85 elementary and six secondary schools; 
the Farband, 57 elementary schools and seven day schools; 
Sholem Aleichem Institute, 16 elementary schools and five kin- 
dergartens. The International Order, a left-wing organization 
(no longer in existence), maintained a number of schools with 
an enrollment of approximately 4,000 as of 1939. In 1969 the 
various organizations had the following numbers: Workmen's 
Circle, a total of 50 institutions (kindergartens, elementary, 
and secondary) with 2,500 pupils; Farband, 21 schools with 
1,700 pupils; Sholem Aleichem Institute, nine schools (five of 
them with pre-school educational programs) and, jointly with 
the Workmen’s Circle, one secondary school. 

All these schools faced extraordinary social and peda- 
gogic problems in the early postwar period. The differences 
in the educational ideologies of these organizations were sub- 
stantially reduced. Yet each continued its work on its own 
(with the exception of the joint secondary school and the 
teachers’ seminary). Since that time the large majority of these 
schools have disappeared. 


Latin American Countries 
In most of the countries of Latin America with any apprecia- 
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ble Jewish community there were Yiddish schools of which 
the majority were secular. Such schools were established in 
Argentina (1917-1921), Brazil (1945), and Mexico (1924) and 
originally the language of instruction was Yiddish. The schools 
were oriented to a Yiddish Bundist ideology and in Argen- 
tina a teachers’ seminary was also established which by 1955 
had graduated 265 teachers to work in such schools and had 
170 pupils in 1967. However, with the steady acculturation of 
the Jews the vernacular, by and large, replaced Yiddish as the 
language of instruction although the schools still styled them- 
selves as Yiddish. The establishment of the State of Israel and 
particularly the Six-Day War in 1967 gave tremendous impe- 
tus to the study of Hebrew. 


General 

A few Yiddish language schools, all of them supplementary, 
are to be found in cities throughout the world under both ul- 
tra-Orthodox and secular auspices. In Israel, particularly in 
Jerusalem, there are many hadarim in which the language of 
instruction is Yiddish and in which the curriculum is hardly 
different from that of Eastern European hadarim of the Mid- 
dle Ages. In most of the major yeshivot in Israel the language 
of instruction is Yiddish; the students, however, speak mainly 
Hebrew among themselves. In England, both in London and 
Manchester, there were Yiddish language schools associated 
with the ultra-Orthodox hasidic groups. In these schools a 
minimum of instruction in secular subjects was given in or- 
der to accord with the Compulsory Education Act. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.S. Kazdan, Fun Kheder un “Shkoles” bis 
Tsisho (1956), 452; idem, Di Geshikhte fun Yidishn Shulvezn in Umo- 
phangikn Poiln (1947); Z. Yefroikin, in: Algemayne Entsiklopedye Yidn, 
5 (1957), 166-219, includes bibliography; N. Mayzel, ibid., 415-9; S. 
Rojansky, ibid., 359-47, includes bibliography; E.H. Jeshurin, 100 Yor 
Moderne Yidishe Literatur (1965), 260-458, a bibliographical list. 


[Chaim S. Kazdan] 


JEWISH EDUCATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 


Early National Period 
During the colonial and early national periods, Jewish educa- 
tion was not regarded as a communal responsibility. Congre- 
gational life was led by volunteer trustees and non-ordained 
religious functionaries (hazzanim). Indeed, the first rabbi to 
settle in the United States did not arrive until 1840. While Jews 
acquired burial grounds, built synagogues for public worship, 
and established mechanisms for aiding the poor, education 
was not treated as a public concern. Tutoring in Hebrew lan- 
guage, prayers, and Torah (primarily reading and translat- 
ing) was provided for a fee, most commonly by independent 
teachers. On occasion, congregations would contract with an 
instructor to provide education to indigent children. 

In the generation that the American colonies became 
a nation, the most prominent Jewish religious figure in the 
United States was Gershom Mendes *Seixas. Congregation 
Shearith Israel in New York, at which Seixas received his edu- 
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cation and which he served as religious leader, conducted an 
all-day school from 1755 to 1776 and, intermittently, through 
the early decades of the 19 century. The aim of this initiative 
was to provide both Hebrew and general studies under Jew- 
ish auspices, as an alternative to secular training under non- 
Jewish, sectarian auspices. 

In the early national period, almost all schools in New 
York City, as elsewhere, were religious in character. “Com- 
mon pay” (i.e., private) schools generally assumed the reli- 
gious identity of their headmaster; charity or “free schools,’ 
supported by churches, could draw funds from the state. 
Through a bequest, Shearith Israel established a charity school 
named Polonies Talmud Torah, in 1803. Starting in 1811, the 
school achieved equal footing with the Protestant and Catholic 
schools in the city, benefiting from state financial assistance. 
In New York, state support of religiously sponsored char- 
ity schools continued until 1825; public schools were, gradu- 
ally, to achieve a monopoly over state funding of education 
throughout the country. 

Shearith Israel’s inability to maintain a school on a con- 
tinuing basis was not only a function of uncertain state finan- 
cial support, but of an apparent disinclination of its members 
to enroll their children. This may, in part, have resulted from 
the lack of educational leadership on a sustained basis. For ex- 
ample, when Emanuel N. Carvalho, a well-qualified teacher 
who had come to New York from London, served as the 
school’s headmaster, 1808-11, there was a well-subscribed, full 
day instructional program. When Carvalho moved to Charles- 
ton, the school experienced years of intermittent openings and 
closings, depending on the availability and ability of teaching 
personnel. The Polonies Talmud Torah eventually turned to 
the provision of supplementary education, holding sessions on 
Sunday morning and Tuesday and Thursday afternoons. Pri- 
mary attention was given to prayers, Bible, preparation for bar 
mitzvah, and elements of Hebrew language and grammar. 

In Charleston, home to the largest population of Jews 
in America in the early 19"* century, the Jewish community 
allocated no funds for a school - parents had to rely, exclu- 
sively, on private tutors. Savannah's Mikveh Israel offered no 
congregationally sponsored religious education before 1853. 
With a modest population, rapid acculturation, and a negli- 
gible educational infrastructure, Jewish learning in the early 
national period was at a low ebb. 


Emergence of Sunday Schools 

As public, non-sectarian schools became increasingly pre- 
dominant, many Christian Sunday schools, initially estab- 
lished by “benevolent societies” to provide poor children 
with general as well as Christian religious educational op- 
portunity - and to keep them off the streets on Sunday -— be- 
came strictly religious institutions. By 1838, there were 8,000 
Christian schools of this kind in the United States. Consistent 
with this trend, American-born Rebecca *Gratz (1781-1869), 
member of a prominent Jewish family of merchants and com- 
munity leaders in Philadelphia, aided in founding the Female 
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Hebrew Benevolent Society (1819) and the Hebrew Sunday 
School Society (1838). Rebecca Gratz was convinced that re- 
ligious instruction for all Jewish children was imperative, par- 
ticularly in the face of Christian proselytizing. 

One month after securing the approval of the Female He- 
brew Benevolent Society for this initiative, the Hebrew Sunday 
School opened with 50 students and six teachers (including 
Gratz, who served as superintendent). The volunteer faculty 
consisted of women respected for their moral character and 
intelligence. From its inception, the Jewish Sunday School 
movement was, as its Protestant counterpart, a women’s move- 
ment. Women founded, directed, and taught at the schools, 
starting with the Philadelphia prototype, and girls attended 
alongside boys. In America, children’s religious education was 
considered part of the domain of women, and women thus re- 
quired religious education to properly educate their children. 
Financial support came from the FHBs, private donors, and 
Mikveh Israel (Philadelphia's well-established Sephardi con- 
gregation). Parents who could afford to do so paid $2 per year, 
and an annual appeal was held at a festive public exam. 

Gratz’s Philadelphia-based efforts benefited from the as- 
sistance of the hazzan of Mikveh Israel, Isaac *Leeser. By 1845, 
Jewish Sunday schools had been established in a number of 
communities, including New York, Charleston, Cincinnati, 
and Richmond. As in the Philadelphia model, Saturday and 
Sunday schools established in other locales were conducted 
on a coeducational basis. Jewish Sunday schools reinforced 
the middle class values of public schools and Protestant Sun- 
day schools: obedience, order, punctuality, cleanliness, and 
self-discipline. They embraced the Protestant division be- 
tween universal morality (the domain of public education) 
and particularistic forms (the province of supplementary re- 
ligious education). 

Leeser, who championed Jewish traditionalism through- 
out his career, authored a Catechism for Younger Children 
(1839), used in many of the schools. The catechism opened 
with reflections on religion in general, before turning to the 
“Mosaic Religion” in particular. He affirmed the divine ori- 
gin of the Torah and its correct interpretation by the sages; 
hence, the enduring imperative of both the moral and cer- 
emonial law. The catechism concluded with Maimonides 13 
principles of faith. 

Leeser also published a Hebrew Reader, “Designed as an 
Easy Guide to the Hebrew Tongue, for Jewish Children and 
Self-Instruction,” in 1838. The text devotes 23 pages to the de- 
velopment of skills for Hebrew reading, with the ensuing 25 
pages applying those skills to such recurring prayers as Adon 
Olam, Shema, Ma Tovu, Modeh Ani, the opening paragraph of 
Birkat ha-Mazon, and Yigdal. While the work was reprinted a 
number of times, Leeser lamented, in his preface to the 1856 
(fourth) edition, that though the book “has met with approba- 
tion, still the sale has been very slow, the demand for the vari- 
ous schools being quite small.” Leeser, who founded a short- 
lived Jewish Publication Society in 1845, produced dozens of 
printed works, along with a widely disseminated periodical 
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(The Occident). Improvements in print technology and the 
declining cost of printed material led, at mid-century, to ex- 
panded publications of all kinds, including evangelical litera- 
ture. Consequently, Jewish education and Jewish educational 
materials were essential both to strengthen the faith and to 
protect against proselytizing missionaries. 

Even as he expressed the highest regard for the work of 
Rebecca Gratz and her assistants, Leeser urged the establish- 
ment of an all-day Jewish school for two basic reasons. First, 
it was impossible to achieve Hebrew literacy in “extra” hours. 
Second, the public or private schools were, in Leeser’s view, 
essentially Christian. Where it was impracticable to conduct 
day schools, supplementary education needed to be strength- 
ened - hence, Leeser’s support of Rebecca Gratz’s Sunday 
School initiative. 


Educational Currents in the Era of Heightened German- 
Jewish Immigration, 1840-1880 

During the period 1840 to 1880, the American Jewish commu- 
nity grew from 15,000 to 250,000, primarily bolstered by the 
immigration of Jews from German-speaking lands. German 
Jews spread through the length and breadth of the expand- 
ing nation and, with their geographic diffusion, the number of 
congregations grew from 18 to 277 by 1877. As in the colonial 
and early national periods, congregations typically progressed 
from establishing a burial society to forming a synagogue and, 
only later, providing some form of Jewish education. 

In the 1840s and 1850s, many American schools were still 
conducted by churches, and instruction in the Christian re- 
ligion was part of the curriculum. Many public schools had 
a distinctly Protestant tone. Within this context, Jewish day 
schools were established by immigrant Jews in a number of 
communities. 

By the 1850s, seven Jewish day schools had been estab- 
lished in New York, enrolling more than 1,000 students. Simi- 
lar schools were initiated in other cities, including Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Chicago, Boston, Albany, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Essex County, New Jersey, Pittsburgh, and Washington, D.c. 
A typical school of this kind was the one organized by Ke- 
hillath Anshe Maariv Congregation, in Chicago in 1853. The 
school was patterned on similar schools in Germany, where 
the curriculum included general studies supplemented by in- 
struction in Jewish religion, Hebrew prayers, and Bible read- 
ing in German translation. At KAM, in addition to English, 
German, arithmetic, geography, drawing, and singing, prayers 
and readings from the Pentateuch, as well as catechism relat- 
ing to Jewish religion and history, were part of the curricu- 
lum. The “common” school branches were taught by non-Jew- 
ish instructors, with a rabbi or cantor responsible for Jewish 
studies. The commitment of German-Jewish immigrants to 
maintaining German culture is reflected in the fact that of the 
17 mid-19"* century Jewish day schools with extant curricular 
information, all schools included German. 

Several private boarding schools teaching Jewish and 
secular subjects also operated in the middle of the 19 cen- 
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tury. The creation of this variety of day school reflected their 
founders’ interest in the Jewish education of their children, 
an interest in preserving German culture, a desire for “qual- 
ity assurance” in their children’s schooling (the developing 
public schools were not, uniformly, seen as centers of educa- 
tional excellence), and concern about sectarianism in pub- 
lic schools. Intensive Hebrew education was, not always, of 
paramount interest; often, one hour per day was devoted to 
Jewish studies. 

In the 1840s, Hebrew literary associations, maintaining 
libraries and conducting lectures, were founded in several cit- 
ies. From references in Jewish newspapers, it appears that lit- 
erary discussion groups typically were conducted separately 
by and for men and women. During the 1860s and 1870s, a 
new type of organization - the Young Men’s Hebrew Asso- 
ciation (yMHA) — was established in a number of communi- 
ties (the first yma had been organized in Baltimore in 1854 
but suspended its activities in 1860-68). The YMHA aimed 
to foster improved knowledge of the literature, history, and 
doctrines of Judaism. The “y” often included a library of Jew- 
ish reading matter and offered lectures and classes for young 
men and women in Jewish history and Hebrew language. y’s 
thus met the need of young adults for a congenial social and 
intellectual milieu. 

During the 1860s, Christian missionaries operating on 
New York’s East Side operated a school teaching Jewish chil- 
dren Bible in Hebrew. Mission schools, with conversionary 
aims, appeared in other poor Jewish neighborhoods. In 1864, 
several congregations organized the Hebrew Free School, as 
a countermeasure. Five branches were established and, in ad- 
dition to Jewish education, pupils were supplied with clothing 
and other necessities. Similarly, Jewish y’s introduced gymna- 
siums and sports as a counterinfluence to Christian mission- 
aries, and in imitation of YMcAs. 

While, in the development of American Jewry, the period 
1840-80 was, primarily, an era of Western and Central Euro- 
pean Jewish settlement and institution building, a trickle of 
Eastern European Jewish immigration was already apparent by 
the 1850s. New Yorks first East European congregation, Beth 
Hamidrash Hagodol, founded in 1852, established a talmud 
torah (supplementary Jewish school) for the instruction of 
children attending New York City public schools. This school 
was, in the 1880s, to become a communally supported talmud 
torah known as Mahazikai Talmud Torah. 

As public schools, through exclusive state funding, came 
to be viewed as superior educational settings, Jews (unlike 
Catholics) increasingly opted for public education. For the 
American-born generation of parents with children of school 
age in the 1870s — by which time public education had become 
well established throughout the country - public schooling 
was a “given.” By 1875, no Jewish day schools remained in 
operation. 

Though, by 1860, there were 150,000 Jews in the United 
States, there was no institution of higher Jewish learning. All 
American rabbis were foreign-born and -trained immigrants. 
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An attempt to create an academy of higher Jewish learning, 
spearheaded by Isaac Leeser, was initiated, in 1867, with the 
founding of Maimonides College in Philadelphia. Leeser died 
in 1868, and the College disbanded in 1873. 

An enduring college for the training of American rabbis 
was established by Isaac Mayer * Wise, the institution-builder 
of Reform Judaism in America. The Bohemian-born Wise, 
who had immigrated to the U.S. in 1846, succeeded in form- 
ing a “Union of American Hebrew Congregations” in 1873, 
with 34 participating synagogues. In turn, the Union, in 1875, 
sponsored the establishment of the *Hebrew Union College 
for the training of rabbis. The college, based in Cincinnati, 
with Isaac M. Wise as its president, was to take root and grow. 
Though Wise’ vision of the possibility of a “Minhag America,’ 
an “American Way,’ among the Jews of the U.S. was not real- 
ized, the UAHC and HUC were destined to become pillars of 
American Reform Judaism. 

It is estimated that, in 1880, there were 40,000-50,000 
Jewish children of school age in the United States. Of this 
number, no more than 15,000 received some type of Jewish 
education in “Sabbath school” one or two days a week (Sat- 
urday afternoon and/or Sunday morning) or through private 
lessons. “Sabbath school” was generally of three to five years’ 
duration. The curriculum consisted of Bible stories, religious 
thought (through catechism), and a few Hebrew verses used 
in worship. The first Jewish children’s magazine in America, 
‘The Hebrew Sabbath School Visitor, founded and edited by Dr. 
Max Lilienthal, was initiated as an instructional aid for such 
schools, in 1874. Commonly, the rabbi served as “Superinten- 
dent,” and volunteers taught the classes at these very part-time 
schools. In a paper on “Pedagogics in the Sabbath-School,” 
presented in 1880, Moses Mielziner, professor at the HUC, re- 
ported that of 118 congregations affiliated with the uaHc (rep- 
resenting more than 40% of the then existing congregations), 
only 12 did not have a Sabbath school. 


Educational Responses to Mass Migration from Eastern 
Europe, 1881-1910 

Though East European Jews were to be found among the im- 
migrants of earlier generations, a rising “wave” of such immi- 
grants came to the shores of the U.S. in 1881-1910. The new 
immigration resulted not only from political persecution but 
from lack of economic opportunity, exacerbated by a fivefold 
increase in East European Jewish population in the 19 cen- 
tury. Swelled by immigration, primarily (though certainly not 
exclusively) from Eastern Europe, the American Jewish popu- 
lation reached two million by 1910. 

East European immigrants transplanted to the United 
States the traditional educational institutions of their native 
lands. The immigrants’ readiness to adjust to American life 
was manifest in their adoption of the public school for their 
children. On the Lower East Side of New York City, where Jew- 
ish immigrants were most heavily concentrated, 38 elemen- 
tary schools, serving a total population of 65,000 students, in- 
cluded 60,000 Jews by 1905. The most prevalent form of Jewish 
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education established by the new immigrants (primarily for 
boys) was the heder, a private one-room school, open every 
weekday of the year. The teachers in most cases were ill-edu- 
cated men untrained in pedagogy. Parents were too busy with 
their jobs in the sweatshops or small businesses to have the 
time to consider the quality of their children’s education, or 
to exercise some control of the heder, as was the case in their 
country of origin. The “curriculum” consisted of mechanical 
reading of prayers, study of the Torah portion of the week, rec- 
itation of portions of liturgy, and bar mitzvah preparation. 

The talmud torah, an educational framework maintained 
in Eastern Europe for the children of the poor, developed as a 
promising alternative to the heder in America. It was, typically, 
founded and managed by residents of a given neighborhood, 
financed by a paid membership and through synagogue ap- 
peals. These schools tended to be staffed by more competent 
teachers, among them nationalist Jews, products of the Rus- 
sian *Haskalah and the *Hibbat Zion movement. The cur- 
riculum of most talmud torah schools approximated that of 
the East European elementary heder: Hebrew reading (of the 
prayerbook), word by word translation - typically, into Yid- 
dish - of the Pentateuch, and the commentary of Rashi on 
the Torah. 

Concomitant with the onset of mass migration was an 
“awakening” in Jewish life among young, American-born Jews 
who, by the late 1870s, had lost confidence in the liberal, uni- 
versalist visions of the era. This awakening expressed itself 
in initiatives for the revitalization of Jewish education. One 
manifestation of this agenda was the Jewish Chautauqua So- 
ciety, launched by Henry *Berkowitz, one of the four men in 
the initial (1883) graduating class of HUC, in 1893. The Chau- 
tauqua Society had been developed by Bishop John H. Vin- 
cent of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1874. Begun as an 
intensive training program for Sunday school teachers (with 
a summer assembly at Lake Chautauqua, New York), the soci- 
ety established local reading circles and adult correspondence 
courses. By the 1880s, it had become a forum for the discussion 
of politics, literature, science, economics, and religion. Dozens 
of local Chautauqua assemblies were launched; hence, Rabbi 
Berkowitz’s initiative in launching the Jewish Chautauqua So- 
ciety in Philadelphia (where he served as rabbi of Rodeph Sho- 
lom Temple) was also part of a national phenomenon. 

The Jewish Chautauqua Society held its first summer as- 
sembly in 1894. By 1908, it had 125 circles, with 2,500 members. 
Starting in 1909, it sent scholars to teach summer courses on 
Jewish topics at universities (a function which, by the 1930s, 
was to become the society’s central focus), and, in 1915, it ini- 
tiated a correspondence school. This adult education project 
sprang from the sense of its leaders and supporters that Jew- 
ish education was sorely lacking. 

While the Jewish Chautauqua Society focused on adults, 
the Jewish education of children was, likewise, a significant 
concern. Indeed, the first book published by the newly es- 
tablished Jewish Publication Society, in 1890, was a revised 
edition of a work (initially published in England, in 1886) by 
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British children’s author Lady Katie Magnus, titled Outlines 
of Jewish History. The book sold tens of thousands of copies 
and went through numerous printings. 

The first yeshivah day school in the U.S., Yeshivat Etz 
Chaim, an all-day Jewish school for elementary school boys, 
was established in New York in 1886. The school’s constitution 
averred that “the purpose of this Academy shall be to give free 
instruction to poor Hebrew children in the Hebrew language 
and the Jewish religion - Talmud, Bible and Shulhan Aruk - 
during the whole day from nine in the morning until four in 
the afternoon. Also from four in the afternoon, two hours shall 
be devoted to teach the native language, English, and one hour 
to teach Hebrew - Loshon Hakodesh - and jargon [Yiddish] 
to read and write. The Academy shall be guided according to 
the strict Orthodox and Talmudic law and the custom of Po- 
land and Russia.” The general studies program also included 
grammar, arithmetic, reading, and spelling. Though called a 
“yeshivah,’ this elementary school, as others later to be estab- 
lished, differed significantly from its European predecessors, 
both with regard to the age of its students and to the breadth 
of its curriculum (which included general education). 

In the ensuing decades, additional yeshivah schools, in- 
cluding the Rabbi Jacob Joseph Yeshiva (1900), the Yeshiva 
Rabbi Chaim Berlin (1906), and the Talmudical Institute of 
Harlem (1908), were established. To meet the continuing Jew- 
ish educational needs of Etz Chaim graduates and of teenage 
immigrants at advanced levels of talmudic study, the Rabbi 
Isaac Elchanan Theological Seminary (RIETS) was founded 
in 1897, creating a framework for the training of (Orthodox) 
rabbis. RIETS combined with Yeshivat Etz Chaim in 1915; the 
expanded institution was headed by Lithuanian-born Bernard 
*Revel (1885-1940), a scholar who had studied at the yeshivah 
of Telz and who, after emigrating, had earned a doctorate from 
the recently established Dropsie College in Philadelphia. 

The Reform Pittsburgh Platform of 1885 had led es- 
tablished (“Americanized”) traditionalists to band together 
to create a more traditionalist seminary than the Huc. The 
driving force behind the founding of the *Jewish Theological 
Seminary, which opened its doors in New York in 1887, was 
Sabato *Morais (1823-1897), who had succeeded Isaac Leeser 
as hazzan of Mikveh Israel in Philadelphia. Among the semi- 
nary’s founders, in addition to Morais, were American-born, 
European-ordained Rabbis Bernard *Drachman and Henry 
Schneeberger, recently arrived Hungarian-born Rabbi Alex- 
ander Kohut, and the British-born hazzan of Shearith Israel 
(New York), Henry Pereira Mendes. In the early years of the 
20" century, the seminary received significant financial sup- 
port from such well established (Reform) German Jews as 
Jacob *Schiff, Felix M. *Warburg, David *Guggenheim, and 
Louis *Marshall, who hoped that it would attract Russian 
Jews and prepare them to be leaders in the Americanization 
of immigrants. 

Under the leadership of Solomon *Schechter (1847-1915), 
reader in rabbinics at Cambridge University, who assumed 
the presidency of the fledgling Seminary in 1902, jTs be- 
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came a center of Jewish scholarship and a core institution in 
the emerging Conservative stream of Judaism. Of great sig- 
nificance in the unfolding history of Jewish education in the 
United States was the establishment at Ts of a Teachers In- 
stitute (1909). Mordecai *Kaplan (1881-1983), himself a sTs 
rabbinical graduate, was appointed dean of the new Institute 
by Schechter. 

The Teachers Institute, which was to play an important 
role in training a cadre of Jewish educators in the decades that 
followed, was the second Jewish institution for the preparation 
of teachers to be founded in the United States. The first, *Gratz 
College, had been launched in Philadelphia in 1893 through a 
bequest of Philadelphia merchant and philanthropist, Hyman 
Gratz, brother of Rebecca Gratz. Both of these teachers’ col- 
leges, as others established in the ensuing years, were open to 
and attracted significant numbers of women. 

While an organic process of Jewish educational develop- 
ment was in evidence, an “external” event served as the cata- 
lyst for a pivotal, communal educational initiative in New York 
City. In the September 1908 issue of the North American Re- 
view, New York Police Commissioner Theodore A. Bingham 
commented that half of the city’s criminals were “Hebrews” 
and that Hebrew juveniles were emulating the adults in this 
regard. This accusation served to galvanize hundreds of New 
York Jewish organizations - synagogues, federations, fraternal 
lodges, and professional societies — to establish the “New York 
Kehillah” in 1909. The Kehillah was headed by San Franciso- 
born, HUC-ordained Judah *Magnes (1877-1948), rabbi at New 
York’s Temple Emanu-El. Magnes was close to the premier 
German-Jewish banking families who formed the leadership 
of Emanu-el and was the brother-in-law of the prominent 
Louis Marshall. At the same time, he was attracted to the Yid- 
dish intellectual milieu of the East Side Russian immigrants, 
among whom he enjoyed a broad-based following. 

One response to the Police Commissioner’s charge was 
the establishment by the Kehillah of a Committee on Jewish 
Education to survey the state of Jewish education and to de- 
velop appropriate responses to needs that would be identified. 
The survey was undertaken by Professor Mordecai Kaplan of 
the Jewish Theological Seminary and Dr. Bernard Cronson, 
a public school principal. 

The report identified six frameworks within which Jew- 
ish education was being conducted: 


(a) talmud torah schools 
(b) institutional schools 
(c) congregational schools 
(d) Sunday schools 

(e) Chedorim (hadarim) 
(f) private tutors 


The talmud torah schools, opined the researchers, “instill more 
Jewishness into the lives of the children” than any of the other 
educational settings; and this, despite the facts that: “home- 
work is never allotted; the discipline is poor; the attendance 
is very irregular and seldom kept up for any length of time? 
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The institution schools (operated by orphan asylums and so- 
cial work agencies - often sponsored by German-Jewish-sup- 
ported charitable groups) — had the benefit of good pedagogy 
and materials, but lacked the confidence of the population 
it aimed to serve, “because they do not regard it as Jewish 
enough insofar as it makes Hebrew only secondary.” The con- 
gregational school, holding sessions three or more times per 
week, was typically sponsored by a Conservative or Ortho- 
dox synagogue. Here, “the work covered is not very exten- 
sive, and is usually confined to the reading and translation of 
the prayers, and of a few passages in the Bible, with a smat- 
tering of a few rules of grammar.” Sunday schools, reported 
the survey, engaged a cadre of public school teachers, mostly 
women, many of whom volunteered their services. However, 
these teachers lacked “the knowledge necessary for a Jew- 
ish school,’ and carried out “a vague kind of curriculum...” 
As to the heder, the researchers described it in the following, 
critical terms: 


A cheder is a school conducted by one, two or three men, for 
the sole purpose of eking out some kind of livelihood which 
they failed to obtain by any other means. It generally meets in 
a room or two, in the basement or upper floor of some old di- 
lapidated building where the rent is at a minimum....The in- 
struction, which seldom goes beyond the reading of the prayer 
book, and the teaching of a few blessings by rote, is carried on 
only in Yiddish. The method of instruction is quite unique. It 
consists of about fifteen minutes of individual instruction, with 
seldom or never any class work. Each pupil, not knowing when 
he is needed, straggles in at random, and waits for his turn to 
come, in the meantime entertaining himself with all sorts of 
mischief. When his turn comes and the teacher has given him 
the fifteen minutes, he runs off. There is hardly an ideal aim in 
the mind of the teacher, except in some cases it is the training 
for the Bar Mitzvah feat of reading the Haftorah. 


The survey could not gauge the number of students who might 
have been receiving private tutoring, nor did the tally include 
the handful of day schools and their several hundred students. 
It was estimated that 21-24% of 200,000 Jewish children of 
school age were in the talmud torah, institutional, congrega- 
tional and Sunday schools, and the various hadarim. 

Ready to undertake communal action to address these 
challenges, the Kehillah of New York initiated a response 
which was to be replicated in the decades ahead in scores of 
American Jewish communities. It established a Bureau of Jew- 
ish Education. The Bureau was to provide educational guid- 
ance and service, and organize and coordinate activities be- 
yond the capacity of any one school unit to conduct. In the 
ensuing generation, the concept of community responsibility 
in the domain of Jewish education was to be embraced by fed- 
erations and central Jewish philanthropies in cities across the 
country. The Bjz, launched through a $50,000 contribution 
from Jacob Schiff and $25,000 from the New York Foundation, 
was, initially, to perform the following specific functions: 


1. To study sympathetically and at close range all the Jewish 
educational forces in New York City, including alike those that 
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restrict themselves to religious instruction and those that look 
primarily to the Americanization of our youth, with a view to 
cooperation and the elimination of waste and overlapping. 

2. To become intimately acquainted with the best teachers and 
workers who are the mainstay of these institutions, and organize 
them for both their material and their spiritual advancement. 
3. To make propaganda through the Jewish press and otherwise, 
in order to acquaint parents with the problem before them and 
with the means for solving it. 

4. To operate one or two model schools for elementary pupils, 
for the purpose of working out the various phases of primary 
education, these schools to act also as concrete examples and 
guides to now existing Hebrew schools, which will undoubt- 
edly avail themselves of the textbooks, methods, appliances, etc. 
worked out in the model schools.... 


Dr. Samson *Benderly, of Baltimore, who had served as a con- 
sultant to the Kehillah on the Kaplan-Cronson survey and its 
analysis, was engaged as director of the new Bureau. Having 
worked with the Kehillah’s education committee for a year, 
Benderly’s educational and ideological positions were clear to 
Judah Magnes and to the Board which hired him. Benderly’s 
ideas were to shape the work of the New York Bureau and in- 
fluence scores of Jewish educators summoned to leadership 
in communities throughout the country. 

Samson Benderly (1876-1944) was born and raised in 
Safed. At age 15, he traveled to Beirut to study at the American 
University. After completing a B.A., he began medical studies. 
In 1898, Dr. Aaron Friedenwald, professor of ophthalmology 
in Baltimore, visited Beirut, and encouraged Benderly’s inter- 
est in coming to the United States. By September 1898 Bend- 
erly had moved to Baltimore, where he completed his medical 
studies at the College of Physicians and Surgeons (he earned 
his degree and began residency, in June 1900). Concurrently, 
he undertook to teach Hebrew and direct a Jewish school. 

Having, because of the demands of time, to choose be- 
tween medicine and Jewish education, Benderly chose the lat- 
ter. His Hebrew immersion program (Ivrit be-Ivrit) included 
not only Hebrew language, but also Bible, holidays, history, 
and activities designed to nurture strong connection to Israel. 
In 1905, he initiated a youth group called “Herzl’s children.” He 
used visual aids and incorporated music, dance, and drama 
as instructional tools. 

Though having begun his Baltimore career at a syna- 
gogue school, Benderly left, early on, to head the “Hebrew 
Free School for Poor and Orphaned Children.” Interestingly, 
early in his Baltimore stay, Benderly served as Hebrew tutor 
to his “patron” Dr. *Friedenwald’s son, Harry, then in his thir- 
ties, who was to become president of the Federation of Zion- 
ists in America - later known as the Zionist Organization of 
America. At the same time, he tutored Henrietta *Szold (also 
an adult learner) who was soon (1912) to found Hadassah. 

Benderly’s “Zionist-nationalist” bent was not unknown 
to the Kehillah committee that enlisted him. His pedagogic 
approach, centering on children and the development of a 
school-based society, was rooted in the progressive education 
ideals of John Dewey. For Benderly, as for Dewey, all human 
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association - and most assuredly, the intentional constructs 
of schools - were educative, ensuring cultural continuity. 
The executive committee to which Benderly reported in New 
York consisted of five individuals, four of whom were Zion- 
ists (Israel *Friedlaender, Judah L. Magnes, Mordecai Kaplan, 
and Henrietta Szold). The fifth, Louis Marshall, was close to 
Jacob Schiff, and was likely keeping a watchful eye on the 
project for Schiff. 

Modern Zionism had, already, expressed itself in two 
“aliyyot” to Palestine, several Zionist Congresses, and nu- 
merous Zionist ideologies. For Benderly and his committee, 
it was the cultural Zionism of *Ahad Ha-Am combined with 
a commitment to Americanism, which shaped an emerging 
approach to Jewish education. In the modern era, the Zionist 
center (Palestine) would, it was supposed, serve as a spiritual 
hub of renewed Jewish cultural creativity, nurturing Jewish life 
in the Diaspora. Consistent with the findings of the Kaplan- 
Cronson report, the vehicle which Benderly and his support- 
ers saw as best suited to furthering Jewish consciousness and 
commitment to Jewish ideals was the talmud torah school. 


Institutional Development, 1910-1945 
The New York BjE, created as a mechanism for improving and 
expanding Jewish education in a burgeoning community, un- 
dertook a vigorous program of federating and supporting tal- 
mud torah schools, providing in-service professional training 
to educators, writing modern textbooks, and recruiting pu- 
pils. Talmud torah curricula - typically, Hebrew-based (con- 
sistent with cultural Zionist nationalism) — included Hebrew 
language and literature, Bible, festivals, Palestine (as the source 
of Jewish creativity), selections from Midrash and the Talmud, 
Jewish history, and some degree of synagogue ritual familiar- 
ity (customs and ceremonies). Among the curricular innova- 
tions of the BJE was the use of arts and crafts and of music and 
dramatics in the instructional program. The BJE also gathered 
together graduates of the various talmud torahs and organized 
a Hebrew High School. A Board of Teachers’ License and a 
Hebrew Principals’ Association were organized; a summer 
camp was opened; the League of Jewish Youth was organized. 
Benderly successfully encouraged a group of young American 
Jews to study both Judaica and education, in preparation for 
professional careers in Jewish education. 

Bureau-supported communal talmud torah schools had 
a decidedly Hebraic-Zionist emphasis, with much of the in- 
structional program conducted Ivrit be-Ivrit (in Hebrew). 
Communal sponsorship and the Hebrew language emphasis (a 
cultural unifier) established the talmud torah as a community, 
“non-denominational” program. With few exceptions, talmud 
torah schools operated on a coeducational basis, consistent 
with the prevailing practice in public schools and Sabbath 
schools. As in Sabbath schools and public schools, women 
were well represented in the teaching force. 

Yiddish (secular) schools offered a significant alternative. 
Starting in 1908, in Brownsville, New York - an area with a 
large, working class population noted for socialist leanings - 
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Yiddish schools of various kinds were founded in every ma- 
jor locus of Jewish settlement. Among the larger networks of 
Yiddish schools were those of the Arbeiter Ring (Workmen's 
Circle), grounded in secularism and radicalism. Such schools 
were essential, their sponsors believed, both because the pub- 
lic schools were largely controlled by capitalists and because 
education in “Yiddishkeit,” the culture of the immigrant gen- 
eration, would bridge the disaffection between immigrant 
parents and their American-born and educated children. By 
the mid-1920s, the peak period of Yiddish secular education, 
10,000 to 12,000 children attended folkshuln which centered 
on the study of Yiddish. At the other end of the spectrum, Or- 
thodox day schools continued to be established in the early 
decades of the 20" century, though at a slow pace. In 1928, 
4,290 students were enrolled in 17 such schools. Immigration 
restrictions, implemented in 1925, put an end to the massive 
influx of immigrants; by that time, more than 4 million Jews 
called America home. 

A noteworthy structural opportunity for part-time Jew- 
ish study presented itself, beginning 1913, with the spread of 
the “Gary Plan” initiated in Gary, Indiana. The “Gary Plan,” 
among other innovations, authorized release time during the 
school day for religious instruction, off campus. In New York, 
the plan was supported by the Reform movement and opposed 
by supporters of the talmud torah system. Reform educators 
were finding Sunday-only instruction insufficient to meet their 
Jewish educational goals. Release time might have represented 
a “slot” for additional instructional time. The Gary Plan, on 
the other hand, lengthened the school day. Supporters of the 5- 
days-per-week talmud torah, which drew children from mul- 
tiple public schools, were concerned about negative impact on 
scheduling and enrollment in the established, more intensive 
Jewish educational programs. While the Gary Plan did not 
long survive, it evoked varying pronouncements within the 
Jewish community on church-state considerations relating 
to education. Discussions of “strict separation” of church and 
state were to become a matter of considerable debate later in 
the 20 century surrounding the issue of public funding in 
support of education in non-public schools. 


Non-Formal Education 

In 1913, many of the country’s YMHAs and ywHas (which had 
come into being starting in 1888) organized to form the Coun- 
cil of Young Men’s Hebrew and Kindred Associations. The y’s 
cooperated with the Jewish Welfare Board, established in 1917, 
to provide Jewish chaplains and support services (starting with 
meeting religious needs) for Jews serving in the armed forces. 
In 1921, the Council of Young Men’s Hebrew and Kindred As- 
sociations merged with ywB. Many mergers of ymMHAs and 
YWHAS ensued, with most of the “new” institutions taking 
the name Jewish Community Center. In 1990, the jws itself 
was to be renamed the Jewish Community Centers Associa- 
tion of North America. From their inception, the centers in- 
herited from the y’s a culture of Americanizing Russian Jew- 
ish newcomers. 
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The first Jewish residential camps date to the closing de- 
cade of the 19* century, and a 1936 directory of Jewish camps 
sponsored by Jewish communal organizations listed 88 such 
camps in the U.S. and Canada. In the “fresh air” camps, Jew- 
ish experiences were, by no means, paramount; rather, good 
health and Americanization were emphasized. Under the in- 
fluence of progressive educational thinking which recognized 
the rich possibilities for individual and group development in- 
herent in camping, Jewish educational camping was launched 
starting in 1919 by Dr. Albert P. Schoolman. Schoolman, a dis- 
ciple of Samson Benderly, founded cEJwIN (Central Jewish 
Institute) camps, to use the summer months to continue and 
strengthen the educational program of the Institute’s talmud 
torah program. Jewish camps of diverse ideologies, both com- 
munal and private, were soon operating. 

In the early decades of the 20" century, informal Jewish 
youth movements were formed, including such Zionist youth 
groups as Young Judaea (1909), Hashomer Hatzair (1923), AZA 
(1924), and Habonim Dror (1935). The (Reform) North Ameri- 
can Federation of Temple Youth - NFTy (1939) and (Conserva- 
tive) Leadership Training Fellowship (1945) followed suit. By 
1940, there existed 30 American, nationally organized Jewish 
youth groups. Many served young people ages 18 to 25 or 30; 
only four (Young Israel, Agudat Israel Youth, Young Judea, 
and Hashomer Hatzair) served children under 12 years of 
age. Tabulation of membership in 26 of the 30 national Jew- 
ish youth organizations for the year 1939-40, showed 61,019 
males and 99,262 females participating. 

As young immigrants and the children of immigrants 
proceeded in increasing numbers to colleges, Jewish campus 
organizations were initiated. The Menorah movement began 
with the founding at Harvard University of the Harvard Me- 
norah Society for the Study and Advancement of Jewish Ideals, 
in 1906. Jewish student organizations were, similarly, founded 
at several other universities. At a convention at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, the Intercollegiate *Menorah Association was 
launched, in 1913. The object of the 1M4, as articulated in its 
constitution, was “the promotion in American colleges and 
universities of the study of Jewish history, culture and prob- 
lems, and the advancement of Jewish ideals.” Basic elements 
of any Menorah Society were lectures and study circles. By 
1917, there were more than 60 such societies. 

The exclusively intellectual focus of the ma made it less 
appealing to many collegiates than the *Hillel Centers, which 
emerged in the 1920s. Hillel, which began at the University of 
Illinois in Champaign in 1923, encouraged social and cultural 
as well as scholarly programs. B'nai B’rith undertook sponsor- 
ship of Hillel in 1925, and Hillel Foundations were soon es- 
tablished at Wisconsin, Ohio State, West Virginia, California, 
Texas, and Cornell. The Intercollegiate phase of the Menorah 
Association ended by the late 1920s. 


Institutions of Higher Learning, National Organizations, 


New Initiatives 
In addition to Gratz College and the Teachers Institute of Ts, 
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institutions for the education of Jewish teachers were estab- 
lished in New York, Baltimore, Boston, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
and Chicago between 1917 and 1929. The communal model of 
talmud torah education seemed headed for ascendancy in the 
American environment, and Hebrew teachers colleges, it was 
anticipated, would train the necessary faculties for a grow- 
ing educational system. Moreover, these institutions were 
centers of higher Jewish learning, and their instructors often 
saw their mission as nothing less than ensuring the continu- 
ity of Jewish life. 

As the teaching profession grew - in number of practitio- 
ners and level of training - several teachers’ organizations were 
established, including a Hebrew Teachers Union. To link the ef- 
forts of communities across the country, the National Council 
for Jewish Education was created in 1926, as a forum for Jew- 
ish educational leaders. This organization became a catalyst 
for the establishment (1939) of the American Association for 
Jewish Education (AAJE) as a national service agency in the 
field of Jewish education. The A ajE served, in part, as a link 
among and between local bureaus of Jewish education which 
were, increasingly, becoming educational service providers to 
synagogue schools, rather than talmud torah operators. 

An enrollment shift towards synagogue-based schools (as 
Jews moved from urban centers) was, already, in process after 
World War 1. In the generation of 1910 to 1935, the percentage 
of children enrolled in synagogue-based Jewish schools rose 
from 35% to 60%. While talmud torah schools commonly met 
4-5 days, 10-12 hours per week, congregational schools typi- 
cally provided no more than 6 weekly hours of instruction 
and often lacked clear, curricular goals. In a notable resolution 
(1923) which, very gradually, came to be mirrored in practice, 
the Commission on Jewish Education of the Union of Ameri- 
can Hebrew Congregations, headed by Emanuel *Gamoran, 
a disciple of Benderly, urged that uaHc schools add a week- 
day session to the existing Sunday program. The Conservative 
movement's Commission on Jewish Education of the United 
Synagogue was established in 1940, and urged an educational 
program of no fewer than 6 hours per week. 

Despite the decline of the communal, Hebraic-Zionist- 
oriented talmud torah, the supplementary schools operated 
by congregations of the growing Conservative movement 
continued to emphasize Hebrew language, and were com- 
monly known as “Hebrew schools.” While Hebrew had, at 
one time, been seen as a means to accessing classical Jewish 
texts (“talmud torah” in the sense of studying Torah), He- 
brew proficiency - both in communal and congregational 
schools - gradually assumed paramount status, with classical 
(Hebrew) texts studied with the aim of improving Hebrew 
language proficiency. 

Beyond the earlier-established HUC, JTS, and RIETS, a 
number of academies and yeshivot of higher Jewish learning 
were established in the early decades of the 20" century, as 
East European immigration continued. These included Tife- 
reth Yerushalayim of New York (1908), Torah Vdaath of New 
York (1918), Hebrew Theological College of Chicago (1921), 
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Ner Israel of Baltimore (1934), and the Jewish Institute of Re- 
ligion, organized in New York, in 1922 (j1R, founded by Ste- 
phen S. Wise, was to become part of HUC in 1950). JiR, a lib- 
eral rabbinical seminary, was - unlike Huc - pro-Zionist and 
welcoming of the immigrant East European Jews. Through a 
bequest of Moses Aaron Dropsie, *Dropsie College, an inde- 
pendent, non-theological institution dedicated to research in 
Jewish studies and related branches of learning, was estab- 
lished in Philadelphia in 1909. 

In 1928, the Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Theological Seminary 
(RIETS) opened a College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, along- 
side its rabbinical school. Yeshiva President Bernard Revel 
recruited Rabbi Moses *Soloveitchik, scion of a world-re- 
nowned rabbinic family, to head the r1eETs faculty in 1929. On 
the death of Rabbi Soloveitchik (1941), his son, Rabbi Joseph 
*Soloveitchik, talmudic scholar and Ph.D. in philosophy from 
the University of Berlin, became head of the r1ETs Talmud 
faculty. The “Rav,” as Soloveitchik came to be known, was to 
emerge as the “towering ideologue” of American Orthodoxy 
in the 1940s and beyond. 

At Hebrew Union College, Kaufman *Kohler served as 
president in 1903-21. Kohler, whose religious ideology was ex- 
pressed in the Pittsburgh Platform of 1885, expanded the fac- 
ulty, brooking no tolerance of Zionist leanings. He was suc- 
ceeded as president by Julian *Morgenstern, an HUC alumnus, 
and professor of Bible. During Morgenstern’s tenure (1921-47), 
a dozen European Jewish scholars found a haven at the Col- 
lege, largely through his efforts. 

At the Jewish Theological Seminary, Solomon Schechter 
was succeeded as president by Cyrus *Adler, who served until 
his death in 1940. Adler, an American-born, Hopkins-trained 
semiticist, took part in founding the Jewish Publication Soci- 
ety of America (1888), was a founder of the American Jewish 
Historical Society (1892), served on the staff of the Smithson- 
ian Institution, played a leading role in the reorganization of 
the Seminary and its engagement of Solomon Schechter, was 
President of Dropsie College, and edited numerous publica- 
tions, including the first seven volumes of the American Jewish 
Yearbook and the Jewish Quarterly Review (1916-40). Consis- 
tent with Adler's personal interests, it was during his tenure 
that yrs developed a pre-eminent library collection. Adler’s 
successor was Louis *Finkelstein, a yrs alumnus. Both HUC 
and jTs had thus succeeded in educating leaders who could 
carry forward the spiritual-religious mission articulated by 
these institutions’ founders. 

Between 1917 and 1939, four “progressive” Jewish day 
schools were established; these schools aimed to synthesize 
progressive and Jewish education. Limited time was devoted 
to Hebrew studies. Three of these schools closed their doors 
after brief periods of operation for lack of pupils and finan- 
cial support. The fourth of the progressive schools (Brandeis 
“bi-cultural” school) eventually affiliated with the Conserva- 
tive movement. 

In 1937, the Ramaz School in Manhattan and Maimo- 
nides School in Boston were established. These Orthodox 
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day schools aimed at providing outstanding general educa- 
tion alongside excellent, classical Jewish education. Each of 
these schools was to grow and develop (continuing into the 
21° century), serving as a model to future generations of mod- 
ern Orthodox day schools. In 1939, an experiment in Jewish 
pre-school education was initiated in New York, with the es- 
tablishment of Beth Hayeled (House of the Child) School. 
Children entered the program at the age of three, remained at 
Beth Hayeled five years, and transferred to public school (and 
a neighborhood talmud torah) in third grade. Soon after this 
program began, additional such early childhood “foundation” 
schools were established. 

Though, by the beginning of World War 11, there were 
7,000 students in 30 day schools (almost all of which were in 
New York), most Orthodox leaders shared the view that, when 
it came to formal Jewish schooling, the congregationally spon- 
sored talmud torah was to be the primary institutional frame- 
work for religious education. In 1942, the Union of Orthodox 
Jewish Congregations published a curriculum guide for tal- 
mud torah education. The curriculum was designed, ideally, 
for a ten-hours-per-week school. Interestingly, as in the educa- 
tional programs developed and promoted by Samson Benderly 
and his protégés, the Orthodox “Model Program” called for 
Ivrit be-Ivrit (Hebrew-based) instruction. Though influenced 
by the pedagogic approach of the Benderly “school,” the vojc 
manual made it clear that it brooked no tolerance for devia- 
tion from traditional Jewish belief and practice. 

With the relocation of several leading personalities of 
Jewish educational life from Europe to the United States be- 
fore and during World War 11, a number of new institutions 
appeared on the American scene. These included Lubavitcher 
schools, established with the arrival of the Lubavitcher Rebbe 
in 1940, the creation of Bais Yaakov (*Beth Jacob) girls schools 
in the early 1940s, and the establishment, in 1941, of the Telshe 
Yeshiva in Cleveland and, in 1943, the Beth Medrash Govoha 
in Lakewood, New Jersey. In 1944, under the impetus of Sh- 
raga Feivel Mendlowitz, an immigrant from Austria-Hungary, 
who had studied with noted European rabbinic scholars and 
significantly expanded Brooklyn's Torah Vdaath yeshiva, an 
ambitious Orthodox day school initiative was launched. 

Mendlowitz, who had devoted himself to Jewish edu- 
cation in the U.S. since his arrival in 1913, aimed to “jump 
start” and unite a national network of (Orthodox) yeshivah 
day schools. Towards that end, Mendlowitz enlisted Samuel 
*Feuerstein, a successful business executive, to serve as pres- 
ident of the “Torah Umesorah Society for the Establishment 
of Torah Schools.” The articles of incorporation of the soci- 
ety firmly established the ideological authority of a body of 
Orthodox rabbis in all matters of religious life appertaining 
to its functions; indeed, the Rabbinical Supervisory Council 
would determine the very scope of its jurisdiction, since it 
would decide what constituted a religious matter. A group of 
Orthodox rabbinical leaders was enlisted, and Torah Umeso- 
rah launched into the work of advocating the establishment 
of hundreds of Jewish day schools, nationwide. 
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Jewish Education in a World Transformed, 1945-1975 

The dominant motifs of American Jewish life in the period 
1945-75 were suburbanization and institutional growth. In the 
1950s and 1960s, at least a billion dollars were spent building a 
thousand new synagogue buildings. Many of the young fami- 
lies who relocated to new suburban areas had not previously 
been involved in synagogue life. The synagogue, however, rep- 
resented an expression of Jewish group feeling and was seen 
as a primary vehicle — particularly with the decline of “Jewish 
neighborhoods” - for the Jewish education and socialization 
of the younger generation. The Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations grew from 334 member congregations in 1948 
to 664 in 1966, while the United Synagogue grew from 350 af- 
filiates at the close of World War 11 to 800 by 1965. With the 
growth of Los Angeles Jewry — from 160,000 to 480,000, in the 
period 1945-65 — a West Coast branch of the Jewish Theologi- 
cal Seminary (*University of Judaism) was established (1947), 
as was a branch of Hebrew Union College (1954). In the 1950s 
and 1960s, the rate of synagogue affiliation climbed from the 
20% of the 1930s to nearly 60%. American society validated 
Sunday school attendance as an expression of wholesome, 
middle class values. 

One hundred forty thousand Holocaust survivors came 
to the United States after World War 11, joining more than 
200,000 refugees who had been admitted to the U.S. between 
Hitler’s rise to power in 1933 and America’s entry into the war, 
late in 1941. Among the most recent arrivals were Jews from 
traditional Jewish societies, who served as a “cultural booster 
shot,’ advancing demand for more substantial Jewish educa- 
tion. At the same time, the establishment of the State of Israel 
heightened Jewish identification among many American Jews, 
and excitement surrounding the founding of the State of Israel 
seemed to validate the teaching of modern Hebrew. 

The post-World War 11 baby boom, combined with 
heightened synagogue and Jewish (largely synagogue-spon- 
sored) school attendance brought about a trebling - in one 
generation — of students enrolled in Jewish schools, from 
200,000 in 1937, to 588,955 in 1962. While, in the 1930s, only 
an estimated 10,000 students (5% of total enrollment) were in 
high school programs of Jewish education, by 1959, closer to 
10% of the expanded population of students was to be found 
in Jewish secondary schools. Conservative congregational 
schools aimed to meet 6 hours per week (typically divided 
among three sessions) and the curriculum included Hebrew, 
prayerbook, history, Bible, customs and ceremonies, current 
events, and songs. By the late 1940s, 25% of Reform congre- 
gational schools had introduced weekday (in addition to Sun- 
day) sessions. Instruction included holidays, biblical and post- 
biblical heroes, Jewish history and literature, Hebrew, prayers, 
Bible selections, singing, current events, and modern Jewish 
problems, and Jewish contributions to civilization. 


Growth of Day Schools 


Spearheaded, often, by Orthodox refugees who had found asy- 
lum in the United States, Jewish day schools, which had been 
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rare phenomena before 1940, rapidly proliferated. From 30 
day schools with 7,000 students in 1940, the “system” grew to 
95 schools with 14,000 students in 1946, to 330 schools with 
67,000 students in the early 1970s. By 1975, there were 425 Or- 
thodox day schools (including 138 high schools) with a total 
enrollment of 82,200. 

Although most Torah Umesorah schools devoted half of 
the school day to “Torah studies” and half of the day to general 
education, there was considerable diversity in outlook. While 
some schools emphasized the complete subordination of all 
study to a “Torah mindset,’ “integrationists” sought to achieve 
“synthesis” of Judaism and Americanism. Such ideological dif- 
ferences influenced the apportionment of time between Torah 
studies and general studies, the language of religious studies 
instruction, the choice of texts (within the “sea” of classical 
Jewish sources), and the structure of the school day. 

Writing in 1973, Alvin Schiff distinguished between Or- 
thodox Hebrew day schools, traditional yeshivot, and hasidic 
schools, noting that in the latter two categories - account- 
ing for one-third of U.S. day schools — 30-40 hours per week 
were dedicated to Jewish studies and 10-15 hours (frequently 
less) to general education. From the 1940s to the 1960s, sig- 
nificant numbers of Torah studies educators were European 
immigrants. As Orthodox rabbinical seminaries grew and 
yeshivah day school enrollment escalated, American-educated 
teachers — themselves yeshivah graduates - became, increas- 
ingly, common. While the great majority of day schools were 
under Orthodox sponsorship, it was estimated, in the 1960s, 
that one-third of the students enrolled in yeshivah day schools 
were from other than Orthodox homes. 

A number of Conservative congregations launched day 
schools under synagogue sponsorship, in the years after World 
War 11. In 1946, Congregation Anshe Emet (Chicago) opened 
a day school, followed in 1950 by Temple Beth El in New York. 
By 1958, there were 14 Conservative day schools. Additional 
Conservative day schools were founded in the late 1950s and 
1960s; in 1964 the (Conservative) Solomon Schechter Day 
School Association was formed. By 1977, nearly 10,000 stu- 
dents were enrolled in 50 Solomon Schechter schools. 

Notwithstanding movement opposition to the estab- 
lishment of day schools, two Reform temples - Congrega- 
tion Rodeph Sholom in New York and Temple Beth Am in 
Miami - opened such schools in 1970. The emergence of Re- 
form day schools - in 1970, and subsequently — represented a 
coalescence of parental concern for quality secular education 
and the interest of rabbinic leadership in quality Jewish edu- 
cation. Of great significance was the fact that, as confidence 
in public education eroded, private schooling was undergoing 
“democratization” in the eyes of many Reform Jews. By 1981, 
there were nine Reform day schools. Not until 1985, however, 
were day schools approved by the uauHc, and, subsequently 
(1990), a Reform day school network (PARDes — Progressive 
Association of Reform Day Schools) established. 

During the period of mass Jewish migration to the United 
States, the public school had been a key agent of American- 
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ization. By the closing decades of the 20" century, at a time 
of increasing acceptance of ethnic and religious diversity and, 
among Jews, of greater openness to and the economic means 
of accessing private education, many children and grandchil- 
dren of Americanized immigrants chose to send their chil- 
dren to Jewish day schools. For many of these students and 
their families, the school experience now served a Judaizing 
function, nurturing intensive knowledge of and commitment 
to a Jewish way of life. 


Congregational Education in the 1960s and 1970s 
Notwithstanding the rapid growth in enrollment and the pro- 
liferation of congregational schools, curricula had not devel- 
oped, substantially, for decades. Responding to this reality, 
and to the sense that congregational schools were missing 
the mark, a flurry of curriculum initiatives was launched in 
the 1960s and 1970s. The Melton Center (at the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary) published curricular materials on Bible and 
holidays. Experimental editions of the uaHc’s Shuster Cur- 
riculum began appearing in 1977, and the United Synagogue 
produced its Menorah curriculum in 1978. Behrman House 
published textbooks at all levels, utilized by both the Conser- 
vative and Reform congregational schools. 

One of the noteworthy additions to the new curricula 
was the study of “comparative religion.” 

The National Conference of Christians and Jews had 
been established in 1928, and the interfaith “goodwill” move- 
ment gained strength after World War 11. In 1955, Will Herberg 
published his classic Protestant, Catholic, Jew. On this back- 
drop, the uauc published Our Religion and Our Neighbors, 
in 1963, and Behrman House published Judaism and Christi- 
anity: What We Believe, in 1968. Students who mastered the 
information in these texts could recognize certain similarities 
and differences between Jewish and Christian beliefs about 
God, human nature, sin, and salvation. They would also learn 
about various life cycle events, calendars, and liturgies. The 
textbooks encouraged their readers to view themselves as no 
different from their neighbors in values and citizenship, while 
suggesting the maintenance of boundaries between Jews and 
Christians in a narrowly circumscribed religious sphere. 

In 1959, the A AJE published the “Report of the Commis- 
sion for the Study of Jewish Education in the United States” 
The report estimated that 40-45% of Jewish children ages 
5-14 were, in 1959, receiving Jewish schooling - though up- 
wards of 80% were enrolled in Jewish education at some time 
during their elementary school years. It “pegged” the average 
stay at 3-4 years. 

With regard to the profile of teachers teaching in various 
school types, the report distinguished between Sunday school, 
weekday (supplementary) school, and day school faculties. 
It found that, among day school faculty members, 69% were 
men/31% women, and that 62% of teachers were foreign-born; 
among weekday Hebrew school teachers, the data showed 64% 
women/36% men — 61% foreign-born; among Sunday school 
teachers, 64% women / 36% men — 90% U.S.-born. With ref- 
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erence to the qualifications of teachers, the report (which 
was based upon an extensive survey) noted that of the “pool” 
of Sunday school teachers, 58% claimed nothing beyond el- 
ementary Jewish education of some sort, and 9% claimed no 
Jewish education. 

In 1950, the Jewish Educators Assembly of the Conser- 
vative Movement was established, followed by the (Reform) 
National Association of Temple Educators in 1954. Yet, with 
the collapse of the talmud torah system, there were few full- 
time teaching positions outside of day schools in Jewish edu- 
cation, and a lack of qualified personnel. There was a decided 
tendency, in the 1960s and 1970s, to embrace pedagogic trends 
in public education, including audio-visual technology, pro- 
grammed instruction, values clarification, and cooperative 
learning. A 1967 study conducted by the American Association 
for Jewish Education showed that 42.2% of students enrolled in 
Jewish schools were in one-day-per-week programs; 44.4% in 
2 to 5-days-per-week programs; and 13.4% in day schools. 


New Settings of Jewish Education 

A much different educational phenomenon, first emerging on 
a modest scale in the 1940s, was the kolel. The kolel, a full-time 
program of advanced talmudic study for adult men (supported 
by stipends) of outstanding scholarly ability, was introduced to 
the U.S. by Rabbi Aaron *Kotler at the Beth Medrash Govoha 
in Lakewood in 1943. The Lakewood kolel began with 12 gradu- 
ates of American rabbinical schools. In 1945, 15 men who had 
been Rabbi Kotler’s students in Europe joined the kolel. 

A second kolel, Beth Medrash Elyon of Monsey - an ex- 
tension of Brooklyn-based Mesivta Torah Vodaath - soon fol- 
lowed. While, in 1950, there were no more than 50-100 per- 
sons studying in American kolelim, by the end of the 1970s the 
number of kolel participants exceeded 1,000. Beyond the nu- 
merical growth, a cultural transformation had occurred over 
the course of a generation: the latter-day kolel was no longer 
exclusively for the elite, most outstanding students. 

Yet another Jewish educational development which came 
into full flower in the 1940s was the Jewish residential summer 
camp. Early Jewish residential camps, dating back to the years 
before World War 1, had been sponsored by philanthropic 
agencies to provide relief from tenement conditions and to 
teach immigrant children “American ways.” As earlier noted, 
camping as a Jewish educational vehicle was first explored by 
Albert P. Schoolman, principal of the Central Jewish Institute 
in New York (an educational center influenced by the theories 
of Mordecai Kaplan) in 1919. Schoolman’s Camp CEJWIn, orig- 
inally envisioned as a bridge between the school year and the 
summer months, provided enveloping experiences in Jewish 
living and served as a training ground for young adults enter- 
ing careers in Jewish education and social service. 

In the 1920s and 1930s, a number of Yiddish and Zionist 
camps were launched, including camping initiatives by 
Hashomer Hatzair, Habonim, Young Judea, and B’nei Akiva 
(then known as Hashomer Hadati). The first Hebrew-speak- 
ing camp, Camp Achvah, was established by Samson Benderly 
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in 1927. Though it provided a rich educational experience, the 
Depression dashed its early promise. 

A more enduring Hebrew-based, Zionist camp, Camp 
Massad, opened in 1941, led for many years by founding Di- 
rector Shlomo Shulsinger. In 1944, the Boston Hebrew Teach- 
ers College opened Camp Yavneh to advance the knowledge 
of students of the Hebrew Teachers College and to encourage 
the use of Hebrew outside the classroom. The Conservative 
movement entered the arena of Jewish educational camping 
with the opening of Camp Ramah in Wisconsin in 1947. NFTY 
held its first encampment at the UAHCc’s newly purchased camp 
in Wisconsin in 1951. In the 1940s and 1950s, scores of Jew- 
ish residential camps were established, coast to coast. While, 
prior to 1947, Jewish camping had been avowedly pluralistic, 
the opening of Ramah and, subsequently, of the Union In- 
stitute (Oconomowoc, Wisconsin), represented a move to a 
denominational agenda within the universe of Jewish educa- 
tional camping. Within a few years, both Ramah and Union 
Institute became full-scale camping movements, often serving 
as training grounds for the development of the movements’ 
leadership, lay and rabbinic. 

Jewish youth groups continued their growth and devel- 
opment after World War 11. Among the “new entries” were 
(Conservative) United Synagogue Youth (1951) and (Ortho- 
dox) National Conferences of Synagogue Youth (1959). Educa- 
tors often encouraged students to participate in school, youth 
group, and residential summer camp, to maximize Jewish ed- 
ucational opportunity. 

During the first half of the 20 century, a variety of Jew- 
ish community centers were created. In the settlement house 
era, such centers often focused on “Americanization” of Jew- 
ish immigrants. In the course of the Great Depression of the 
1930S, JCC services to the broader community became com- 
mon; many of the centers’ professionals saw JCcs as agents in 
the mission of social reconstruction. During World War 11, 
many Jewish centers had organized nursery schools and kin- 
dergartens to provide care for the children of working moth- 
ers. These early childhood programs became an integral part 
of the centers’ “menu” of activities. 

With increasing suburbanization, new Jewish commu- 
nity centers were built in emerging areas of Jewish population. 
In the two decades after World War 11, $125 million were in- 
vested in new jcc facilities. In an effort to clarify the mission 
of the jcc in the newera, the Jewish Welfare Board, umbrella 
organization of the Jewish Community Centers, commis- 
sioned a study (1945-47) aimed at articulating the direction to 
be taken by Jewish centers at mid-century. Summarizing the 
data, the author of what came to be known as the “Janowsky 
Report” noted that very few centers provided an atmosphere 
reflecting intensive Jewish interest or activity. While the re- 
port called upon centers to promote Jewish activity, it did not 
offer guidance as to how the program of centers was to move 
towards this outcome. 

Though Harry *Wolfson and Salo *Baron had, by the 
19308, achieved scholarly eminence in Jewish studies at Har- 
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vard and Columbia, respectively, it was the ethnic studies cur- 
rent of the late 1960s that brought courses in Jewish studies 
to hundreds of American universities. The number of full- 
time university positions in Jewish studies had risen from 12 
in 1945 to 65 in 1965, and increased even more dramatically 
in the ensuing decades. In addition to the availability of and 
mounting interest in university-level Judaic studies courses, 
the aftermath of the June 1967 Six-Day War saw a prolifera- 
tion of and enrollment in Israel programs for high school stu- 
dents and collegiates. 

While the “Foundation Schools” of the 1940s for students 
ages three through eight (combining Jewish and general ed- 
ucation) were being supplanted by day schools, early child- 
hood (“nursery”) centers for pre-school children, which had 
expanded significantly during and after World War 11, con- 
tinued to grow. As more women entered the work force, such 
programs served not only a Jewish educational function, but 
assumed an essential child care role. Synagogues, Jewish cen- 
ters, and elementary day schools were among the primary pro- 
viders of burgeoning early childhood education services. 

In the 1940s, adult Jewish education began a generation 
of renewed growth. The Conservative Movement’s National 
Academy for Adult Jewish Studies was established in 1940, 
followed in 1948 by the founding of the Department of Con- 
tinuing Education of the uauc. Bnai Brith launched adult 
“Institutes of Judaism” in 1948. Another adult educational ini- 
tiative destined to have a significant impact was the Brandeis 
Camp Institute for college-age young adults, initiated by Sh- 
lomo Bardin in 1941. In 1965, the AAJE convened the first na- 
tional conference on Jewish adult education in the United 
States. There was ample evidence that programs of adult Jew- 
ish learning were on the rise. This was consistent with the ex- 
pansion, during the 1950s and 1960s, of adult education gen- 
erally, as a result of increased leisure time and an escalated 
level of education. 

Despite the many positive trends in the Jewish educa- 
tional landscape, there were some ominous signs of challenge 
to continuing Jewish vitality. In 1957, the U.S. Census Bureau 
reported the following regarding birthrates among Catholics, 
Protestants, and Jews: Catholics, 3.1; Protestants, 2.8; Jews, 2.1. 
Indeed, with the end of the post-World War 11 baby boom, 
Jewish school enrollment declined to under 400,000 (from 
a peak of nearly 590,000 in 1962) by the mid-1970s. Perhaps 
most shocking was the dramatic rise in intermarriage. The 
National Jewish Population Study of 1971 reported that the 
rate of intermarriage had risen from under 7% in the 1950s to 
31% between 1966-70. 

The vision of integration articulated by Benderly, Kaplan, 
and generations of educators was, it was beginning to appear, 
less tenable than once imagined. As Jewish communal lead- 
ers increasingly spoke the language of “Jewish survival,” the 
focus of congregational education became Jewish identity - 
“to make young people feel more Jewish.” Adding to concern 
about the success potential for ensuring Jewish survival in the 
United States were two studies, published in 1975 and 1976, 
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which “scientifically” demonstrated that a minimum threshold 
of instructional hours of Jewish schooling (3,000 according 
to one study and 1,000 according to the second) was required 
to impart adult religious identification. These thresholds ex- 
ceeded the level of Jewish education received by all but a small 
minority of Jewish students. 


Educational Trends at the Close of the 20'" Century 
The last quarter of the 20" century, particularly its closing de- 
cade, saw Jewish education emerge as a centerpiece of Jewish 
communal and philanthropic efforts to address the perceived 
challenges to “Jewish continuity” in the United States. During 
this period, Jewish day schools came to serve nearly 200,000 
students from the four-year-old pre-school level through high 
school, participation in “Israel experience” programs by teens 
and collegiates was defined as a “birthright” and heavily sub- 
sidized, a Foundation for Jewish Camping sought to expand 
the availability of residential camping as a Jewish educational 
option, initiatives aimed at recruiting and training recent col- 
lege graduates for service as Jewish educators were launched, 
programs of systematic, comprehensive adult learning were 
created and embraced by significant numbers of participants, 
and congregational change strategies aimed at nurturing com- 
munities of Jewish learning were conceived and piloted. Phil- 
anthropic foundations and individual funders with interest in 
Jewish life came to play an increasingly more substantial role 
in shaping Jewish educational projects. Evidence of intensifica- 
tion of Jewish learning and living was readily available, as was 
evidence of declining Jewish population and the diminishing 
Jewish involvement - at least on a communal level - of many 
Jews. Sociologists aptly noted that, notwithstanding the plans 
and prescriptions of Jewish community leaders and organiza- 
tions, the story and extent of individual Jewish involvement 
was, increasingly, a function of the “sovereign self” 

Among the educational trends of note towards the close 
of the 20'" century were the following: 


1. The growth of early childhood education programs 

2. The “boom” in Jewish studies programs on college campuses 
and the revitalization of Hillel 

3. A more “holistic” approach to Jewish education, embracing 
both formal and informal educational experiences 

4. Family education in a variety of settings (including Jewish 
community centers, schools, and retreat centers) 

5. The proliferation of adult study opportunities 

6. The impact (albeit touching a modest percentage of the pop- 
ulation pool) of Jewish residential camping 

7. Expanded Israel trips, including Birthright Israel (a partner- 
ship between North American Jewish philanthropists, Jewish 
Federations, and the Israeli government to make it possible for 
American Jewish college students to experience Israel on orga- 
nized, ten-day trips, at no charge) 

8. Foundation initiatives in funding broad issues in a systemic 
fashion 


Many of these initiatives were responses to the findings of 
the 1990 National Jewish Population Survey, indicating in- 
ter alia that the intermarriage rate had reached 52% (a figure 
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challenged by some as overstating a rate which stood “only” 
at 43%). Even before release of the Njps, the Commission on 
Jewish Education in North America, convened by respected 
philanthropist Mort Mandel, had issued its report, A Time to 
Act, giving expression to the malaise of American Jewry, and 
suggesting Jewish education as the antidote. 

As growing numbers of school-age children of the “echo” 
of the post-World War 11 baby boom were enrolled in private 
schools, including Jewish day schools, “community” (i.e., pan- 
denominational) Jewish day schools were among the expand- 
ing educational venues. Alongside the Torah Umesorah, Solo- 
mon Schechter, and PARDes School networks, there emerged 
networks of pluralistic day schools, representing approxi- 
mately 10% of day schools and of student enrollment. Com- 
munity elementary schools were organized as RAVSAK: the 
Jewish Community Day School Network. In 1999, the North 
American Association of Jewish High Schools (NA AJHS) was 
formed. Consisting chiefly of community day high schools, 
this network had more than 20 member schools within three 
years of its establishment. Its programs included joint student 
activities, in addition to collaboration among educational pro- 
fessionals. The American Association of Jewish Education was, 
in 1981, reconstituted as JESNA (Jewish Education Service of 
North America), and undertook to work with federations, 
bureaus, and school networks for the advancement of Jewish 
education, nationally. 

With the growth of non-Orthodox day schools - and 
the enrollment in such schools of students whose families, 
in many cases, represented the element within Conservative 
and Reform congregations most interested in a more inten- 
sive Jewish life style - the primary focus of part-time congre- 
gational education came to be “Jewish identity” development. 
Consistent with this change in emphasis, and responding to 
member families’ expressed needs, many schools sponsored by 
Conservative congregations modified their “traditional” 3 days 
/6 hours per week standard in favor of two weekly sessions. 

Concern about the efficacy of congregational schooling 
was expressed not only by earlier research reporting on the 
inadequacy of instructional hours, but by a major study con- 
ducted by the Board of Jewish Education of New York in the 
mid-198os. Findings of the study were released in a report ti- 
tled “Jewish Supplementary Schooling; An Educational System 
in Need of Change.” The report urged that family education 
and informal education became integral to supplementary 
education and that training and the provision of educational 
career opportunities be made available to attract and retain 
qualified personnel for the type of instruction proposed. 

The 1980s and 1990s saw significant growth in family 
education initiatives. Early childhood Jewish education pro- 
grams, in particular, were increasingly understood as portals 
of entry offering the possibility of Jewish educational engage- 
ment with parents and families. At the same time, there were 
those who argued that not only the family but the commu- 
nities of families comprising congregations needed to “re- 
imagine” themselves. In the 1990s, Joseph Reimer chronicled 
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a model of effective, school-based Jewish education in a con- 
gregation which had apparently transformed itself into a com- 
munity of learning. Isa Aron led a systematic project, “The Ex- 
periment in Congregational Education,’ aimed at facilitating a 
reconceptualization of congregational education. In Dr. Aron’s 
vision, synagogues needed to re-engineer themselves into 
congregations of learners. On a parallel track, adult educa- 
tion frameworks such as Boston’s Meah program, the Wexner 
Foundation Heritage program, and the Florence Melton Adult 
Mini-School, each serving thousands of participants over a 
two-year period of intensive study, aimed at effecting socio- 
cultural transformation through Jewish learning. 

An Avi Chai Foundation study of day school enrollment, 
released in the year 2000, showed that 80% of the 185,000 stu- 
dents (pre-K-4-years-old-through 12" grade) enrolled in the 
country’s 670 day schools were in Orthodox schools; more 
than half of the total number of day school enrollees were in 
the state of New York. Hasidic and yeshivah day school en- 
rollment — estimated at 33% in 1973 — had, a generation later, 
grown to nearly 50%. That the day school phenomenon, how- 
ever, was not exclusively the concern of Orthodox institutional 
leadership was reflected in the emergence of PEJE (Partnership 
for Excellence in Jewish Education) - a consortium of mainly 
other-than-Orthodox philanthropists organized to promote 
access to and the quality of day school education - as a promi- 
nent advocacy group in support of day school education. The 
end of the 20 century saw an escalating number of day high 
schools established, many of them “community” (non-Ortho- 
dox) schools. Within the Orthodox sector, an Association of 
Modern Orthodox Day Schools and Yeshiva High Schools 
(AMODS) was established, affiliated with Yeshiva University. 

The 1990s saw the emergence of “Partnership 2000,” 
a series of “twinning” linkages between Israeli municipali- 
ties and various American Jewish Federations. Within those 
partnerships, educational initiatives between Israeli schools 
and American Jewish schools (typically, day schools) were 
launched. These joint ventures commonly brought faculty 
(and, sometimes, students) together, often around the ques- 
tion of the nature and meaning of Jewish peoplehood and 
core Jewish values. A century after Ahad Ha-Am suggested 
that, somehow, a critical mass of Jews constituting a majority 
population in the land of Israel might resolve the malaise of 
Judaism in the modern world, the legatees of his thinking - 
both in Israel and in the U.S. - were working jointly to meet 
the continuing, complex challenge of articulating the very 
meaning of Jewish identity. On both sides of these partner- 
ships, Jewish communities aggregating 75% of world Jewry 
sensed the need for such definition, knowing that, in the case 
of Jewish education as with any other educational matter, co- 
herent purpose is essential for effectiveness. 

The 1990s saw renewed declarations regarding the im- 
portance of Hebrew language literacy. The Statement of Prin- 
ciples for Reform Judaism, for example, adopted at the 1999 
Pittsburgh Convention of the Central Conference of Ameri- 
can Rabbis, affirmed “the importance of studying Hebrew, the 
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language of Torah and Jewish liturgy, that we may draw closer 
to our people's sacred texts.” It remained to be seen what im- 
pact the “new” Pittsburgh Platform might have on emphases 
in curriculum and instruction in the educational settings of 
Reform Judaism. Similarly, in the mid-1990s, the chancellor 
of the (Conservative) Jewish Theological Seminary of Amer- 
ica, Ismar *Schorsch, issued a pamphlet describing the seven 
“core” values of Conservative Judaism. Schorsch identified 
recognition of the importance of Hebrew as a core value of 
Conservative Judaism, urging that Hebrew must emerge as 
the unifying language of the Jewish people. Writing at a time 
when Conservative congregational education was, for in- 
creasing numbers of students, being restructured from three 
weekly sessions to two weekly contacts, it remained to be seen 
in which settings this sentiment might be “translated” to an 
action program. 

By 1998, Jewish civilization was being taught or re- 
searched at over 700 American institutions of higher learning. 
While the 2000-1 NJps indicated that 41% of Jewish under- 
graduates took at least one course in “Jewish studies” during 
their college years, it is important to keep in mind that the 
academic analysis of aspects of Jewish civilization is neither 
designed nor presented as an exploration which should, in any 
way, inform the learner's identity. A revitalized Hillel Founda- 
tion sought to meet - and, for many, to create - Jewish educa- 
tional needs of an estimated 400,000 Jewish collegiates. 

By the year 2000, an estimated 18,000 post-high school 
young men - in addition to the 150,000 students of both gen- 
ders in Orthodox Jewish day schools - were enrolled in yeshi- 
vot and kolelim. Of this number, approximately 2,350 studied 
at the Beth Medrash Govoha in Lakewood and 1,500 were at 
the United Talmudical Seminary of the Satmar hasidim. An 
emerging phenomenon was the establishment of small, “ac- 
tivist” kolelim in cities from Boca Raton to Atlanta to Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Los Angeles, and elsewhere, in which full 
time, deeply Orthodox talmudists devoted significant time 
to community education, engaging in study with non-tradi- 
tionalist segments of Jewry. In addition to the growing num- 
ber of kolel participants, thousands of American Jewish young 
men and women were studying in yeshivot and seminaries in 
Israel each year. Yet, even the Orthodox population was by no 
means impervious to acculturating tendencies. The estimates 
for dropouts by youth from Orthodoxy, though not from Ju- 
daism, ran as high as one-third. 

The 2000-1 NJps indicated that, among students ages 6 
to 17 in once per week programs, 2-3 times per week, or Jew- 
ish day schools, the day school group represented a plurality 
of students, with 29% of school age students receiving day 
school education, 24% part-time (but more than once per 
week) Jewish education, and 25% attending once-per-week 
classes, during the course of their educational “career.” Day 
school enrollment had become ubiquitous in Orthodox cir- 
cles and pEJE was undertaking a series of initiatives designed 
to double - over the ensuing decade - day school enrollment 
in the non-Orthodox sector (this at a time of a shrinking po- 
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tential student pool owing to the end of the “echo” of the post- 
World War 11 baby boom). Issues such as government financial 
support for the education of students attending (day) schools, 
whether through voucher programs or funding of assorted ed- 
ucational services, continued to be vigorously debated within 
the Jewish community. The growing number of “community” 
(non-denominationally affiliated) day schools, combined with 
the emergence of two new non-denominational rabbinical 
schools (Academy for the Jewish Religion, California, and 
the Rabbinical School of Hebrew College, Newton, Ma), sug- 
gested a growing strand of “post-denominational” American 
Judaism in the making. 

The notion of Jewish education as “enculturation” gave 
rise, in the closing decades of the 20" century, to increased 
attention to “beyond the classroom” experiences engaging 
children and families. Influenced perhaps by public discussion 
and government action in the matter of providing appropri- 
ate educational services and opportunities for students with 
special learning needs, expanded initiatives to provide Jew- 
ish education for students with special needs were launched. 
Programs built on “inclusion” and self-contained models were 
established in schools, camps, and youth groups. 

The trend towards maximizing the Jewish educational ef- 
fectiveness of Jewish community centers continued at the turn 
of the century, as did “synagogue transformation” projects. If 
the Pittsburgh Platform of 1885 was a statement of late 19th- 
century American Jewish acculturation, the Pittsburgh Plat- 
form of 1999 reflected revitalized interest in the “whole array” 
of Jewish teaching. Kaplan's vision of Jewish organizations as 
vehicles for promoting Jewish learning and fostering Jewish 
consciousness was being realized in many settings. 

Thus, by the end of the 20" century, trends of intensi- 
fied engagement in Jewish education stood alongside dimin- 
ishing numbers of Jews, and the spirit of individualism - long 
a distinguishing feature of the American ethos - was perva- 
sive in Jewish life. The structures of Jewish corporate society, 
ruptured by modernity, never held sway on American soil. 
Through the first half of the 20 century, however, immigrant 
ties, the specter of antisemitism, and support of the emerging 
State of Israel had served to nurture and sustain strong com- 
munal bonds. By the latter part of the 20" century, the “sover- 
eign self” reigned fiercely supreme. Individual “journey” had, 
for increasing numbers of Jews, supplanted community-cen- 
tered Judaism. A growing array of Jewish educational frame- 
works aimed to respond to diverse needs and interests. 


Challenges at the Beginning of the 21°t Century 

Within the many domains of Jewish educational activity, the 
issue of goal clarification, or educational vision, is an increas- 
ingly recognized focus. Articulating a vision (or multiple vi- 
sions) of Judaism and its significance must, as generations 
of concerned observers have noted, be the starting point of 
Jewish educational activity. One significant model of build- 
ing education on a “platform” of vision and clearly defined 
purpose was a pioneering school accreditation program de- 
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veloped by the Bureau of Jewish Education of Greater Los 
Angeles for Jewish day, supplementary, and early childhood 
education centers in the 1990s. This comprehensive program, 
as the Experiment in Congregational Education, called for 
institutional articulation of the mission and goals of each 
Jewish educational community as an essential starting point. 
Towards the same end, the Mandel Foundation, prior to and 
since publication of its Visions of Jewish Education (2003) - a 
work which “unpacks” the educational implications of alter- 
native visions of Jewish education - has sponsored training 
programs aimed at encouraging more careful reflection on 
educational vision. 

The challenge of personnel recruitment, training, and re- 
tention has been part of the “story” of Jewish education since 
the earliest period of American Jewish life. The Mandel Com- 
mission report of 1990 highlighted personnel as key to ad- 
dressing Jewish educational challenges in every domain - early 
childhood through adulthood; in 2004, JESNA convened a na- 
tional “Summit” focused on addressing the personnel needs 
of Jewish education. This heightened attention to the essential 
need for personnel has “translated” to a proliferation of fellow- 
ship and in-service programs, both preparing new recruits and 
strengthening the skills of those already in the field. 

In addition to clarity of vision and the training of edu- 
cational personnel, the cost of providing and accessing Jew- 
ish education is a third, critical issue, early in the 21° century. 
Having developed such outstanding - and costly - frame- 
works as day schools and residential camps, to name but two 
examples, the need for ensuring student access is compelling. 
If seats or beds, as the case may be, cost thousands or tens of 
thousands of dollars per child per session, what is to be the 
“standing” of the majority of American Jews who are unable 
to sustain the costs involved? The engagement of increasing 
numbers of private foundations in the cause of Jewish educa- 
tion and the example of “Birthright Israel” represent “promis- 
ing prospects,’ but the challenge of financial access to Jewish 
education remains considerable. The organic inter-relation- 
ship of the above issues is clear. Attracting and retaining quali- 
fied personnel surely has cost implications. A sense of vision 
and mission relates to attracting personnel and funds, and 
will be rooted in notions of the very nature of Judaism and 
the purpose of Jewish education. 

If American Jews are to continue to flourish and contrib- 
ute to the world as Jews, intensive and extensive Jewish edu- 
cational opportunity must, surely, be available and accessible. 
Though Jewish population is declining (because of low birth- 
rates) and many Jews lack rudimentary Jewish education or 
more than an ephemeral sense of Jewish identity, the percent- 
age and numbers of American Jews involved in serious Jewish 
study have never been greater. An Avi Chai report released 
in 2005, for example, showed that, over the five-year period 
1998-99 to 2003-4, day school enrollment had increased from 
185,000 students to 205,000 students. 

At the start of the century, new initiatives were also un- 
derway aimed at strengthening early Jewish education and 
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engaging parents of early childhood students in Jewish expe- 
riences. The challenges of creating, sustaining, and provid- 
ing access to frameworks of meaningful Jewish educational 
engagement to nurture and facilitate lifelong Jewish learning 
and living are considerable. It is, however, the commitment 
and sense of urgency of those who care deeply about the ad- 
vancement of Jewish education and act accordingly in each 
generation that ensures the vitality of Jewish life in the United 
States, as elsewhere. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Early Period 

Jewish education was quickly reorganized after the read- 
mission of the Jews in the mid-17"" century. The London Se- 
phardi congregation established a boys’ school, Shaarei Tik- 
vah (“Gates of Hope”), in 1664, where instruction was at first 
given in Spanish, Portuguese, and Ladino, although English 
was one of the secular subjects taught. A talmudical college 
(Beth Hamedrash Heshaim, 1664) was also sponsored by the 
Sephardim, and in 1730 the Villareal girls’ school was founded 
to provide a training in Judaism, languages, and domestic sci- 
ence. During the 17"* century, the haham of the London Se- 
phardim had to devote several hours of his day to teaching 
the children of his congregants. Jewish educational standards 
among the British Ashkenazim were uniformly lower. Al- 
though the Great Synagogue in London established a talmud 
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torah school in 1732, records of the mid-18 century show that 
the more recent Ashkenazi community had managed to orga- 
nize only two small “hadarim” in which the language of in- 
struction was Yiddish. An anonymous publication of the late 
18' century, Sefer Giddul Banim (London, 1771), discussed 
contemporary teaching methods and syllabi in the spirit of 
the Haskalah. Despite its Hebrew title, this work was written 
in Yiddish and its approach reflects the critical views of Eng- 
lish maskilim of the time. 


The 19" Century 

By the beginning of the 19" century, English had replaced Por- 
tuguese and Yiddish as the language of instruction in Jewish 
congregational schools, which were reorganized and broad- 
ened. The Sephardi “Gates of Hope” school was reconstituted 
in 1821 and the Villareal girls’ school merged with the National 
and Infant Schools in 1839. Meanwhile, the Ashkenazim had 
overtaken the Sephardim in numbers and importance and this 
development was reflected in the comparatively large number 
of educational projects established during the first half of the 
century. In London, various “free schools” came into being: 
the Westminster Jews Free School (1811); the (East End) Jews’ 
Free School (1817); and the Jews’ Infant Schools, founded to 
combat missionary activities. The Western Metropolitan Jew- 
ish School flourished during the years 1845-97 and, from the 
1860s, other schools were established in the Bayswater, Bor- 
ough, and Stepney districts. “Hebrew endowed schools” were 
also founded in the major cities of the Provinces, such as Man- 
chester (1838), Liverpool (1840), Birmingham (1840), and Hull. 
By 1850, some 2,000 Jewish children attended schools of this 
type in Britain, representing a remarkably high proportion of 
the total Jewish school age population at a time when the Jews 
of Britain numbered no more than about 35,000. 

The “free schools” did not, however, enjoy a complete 
monopoly of Jewish education at this period. Some children 
attended religion classes after spending the day at non-Jewish 
schools, and their educational needs were catered for by the 
Jewish Association for the Diffusion of Religious Knowledge 
(1860). Other children attended Jewish fee-paying schools run 
by private individuals and these were often of vastly differing 
educational standards. Among the best known were those of 
the Hebraist Hyman Hurwitz (Highgate, c. 1800), whose pu- 
pils included many who later attained eminence in Anglo- 
Jewry; Solomon Lyon (1754-1820), whose Jewish boarding 
school at Cambridge was the first of its type in Britain; the 
writer Grace *Aguilar (Hackney, 1842-47); and the Orientalist 
Louis *Loewe, who was secretary to Moses Montefiore. 

Jewish educational institutes of an advanced type also 
came into existence during the early and mid-19" century. A 
chair of Hebrew was established at the non-sectarian Univer- 
sity College of London in 1828 and attracted Jewish teachers 
and students; while the Jews’ General Literary and Scientific 
Institution, inspired by the popular “mechanics institutes,” 
was founded in 1845. Ten years later, Jews’ College was estab- 
lished in London to train Jewish ministers and preachers. Dur- 
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ing the 1870s a Society for Hebrew Literature also flourished 
in London. Boys intending to enter the Jewish ministry were 
educated at the Jews’ College Preparatory School (1855-79), a 
forerunner of Aria College in Brighton. 

Following the Education Act of 1870, which established 
free primary schooling for children in Great Britain, no new 
Jewish “free schools” came into being and the private, fee-pay- 
ing establishments suffered a sharp decline. Toward the end 
of the 19 century, when Jewish immigration from Eastern 
Europe swamped the old-established communities in Lon- 
don and the provinces, dozens of Yiddish-speaking hadarim 
and talmud torah schools were set up throughout the country. 
Though despised by many of the anglicized Jews, these pro- 
vided Jewish youngsters with a far deeper basic training in Ju- 
daism. The Association for the Diffusion of Religious Knowl- 
edge was reorganized as the Jewish Religious Education Board 
(1893) and, by the turn of the century, the Jews’ Free School 
in London’s East End with its 3,000 pupils (2,000 boys and 
1,000 girls) was the largest school in Britain and reputedly the 
biggest Jewish teaching center in Europe, if not in the whole 
world. Many of its own teachers were former pupils and it pro- 
vided the staff for many other Jewish schools in Great Britain 
and the British Empire. However, as Israel *Zangwill observed 
in Children of the Ghetto (1892), the school’s primary aim was 
to neutralize the more fiery Judaism of “alien” immigrants by 
the process of anglicization; and by 1901 Solomon *Schechter 
was already deploring the ignorance prevalent in the Anglo- 
Jewish community. 


The 20" Century 

As early as the first decade of the 20' century, the established 
Jewish educational organizations were feeling the pressure of 
the more Orthodox bodies set up by, or on behalf of, the im- 
migrant population. The process had a synagogal parallel in 
the rivalry between the United Synagogue and the Federation 
of Synagogues in the London area, and there were similar re- 
percussions in the major Jewish centers in the Provinces. A 
Talmud Torah Trust (known in later years as the London Tal- 
mud Torah Council) was founded in London in 1905; while 
bodies of the same type came into being in Leeds (1879) and 
Liverpool (1893) and in Manchester and Glasgow. The Red- 
mans Road Talmud Torah in Stepney (1901) first introduced 
instruction in Hebrew on the Zionist pattern (“Ivrit be-Ivrit”), 
the same system being adopted by the Liverpool Hebrew 
Higher Grade School of Jacob Samuel *Fox. However, the 
overwhelming proportion of Jewish children attended state 
primary and secondary schools and acquired their meager 
knowledge of Hebrew and Judaism in “withdrawal classes” 
or in the religious schools administered by the various syna- 
gogue groups. Although an amalgamated Union of Hebrew 
and Religious Classes was founded in London (1907), there 
was little concerted effort to train teachers, standardize text- 
books, or inspect classes in the Provinces. Those Jewish par- 
ents sufficiently interested could request the withdrawal of 
their children from Scripture (“Divinity”) lessons and their 
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exemption from attendance on Saturday mornings and Jew- 
ish festivals, wherever non-Jewish head teachers were agree- 
able. Only a small minority of youngsters enjoyed the benefit 
of a more intensive course of instruction. 

After World War 1, a fresh attempt was made to reorga- 
nize Jewish education through the “Jewish War Memorial” 
project, which led to the establishment of the Central Com- 
mittee for Jewish Education (1920). This worked with lim- 
ited success for the next two decades. More strenuous efforts 
were made by Zionist educators such as Jacob Koppel *Gold- 
bloom in London’s East End and Izak *Goller in Liverpool, as 
well as by the more strictly Orthodox Jews of London, led by 
Rabbi Victor (Avigdor) *Schoenfeld. In 1929, the latter estab- 
lished the Jewish Secondary Schools Movement, which was 
reinforced by Orthodox teachers and scholars from Central 
Europe who sought refuge in Britain during the 1930s. Other 
immigrants helped to fortify and improve the religion classes 
and standards of the Reform and Liberal movements. In the 
sphere of rabbinic training, Jews’ College - the British Em- 
pire’s only seminary from 1855 - continued to prepare minis- 
ters and a few rabbis under the direction of Adolf *Buechler; 
while the more recent yeshivot (talmudical colleges) founded 
by immigrants from Lithuania and Poland endeavored to 
produce “learned laymen” capable of influencing the reli- 
gious direction of the community and of raising its Jewish 
educational sights. By 1939, there were flourishing yeshivot 
in London (Etz Chaim - Tree of Life College, 1903; Law of 
Truth Talmudical College, 1938, etc.), Manchester (1911), and 
Gateshead (1927), and smaller yeshivot in Liverpool (1915), 
Leeds, and Glasgow. 

At the outbreak of World War 11, the Jewish educational 
picture in Great Britain showed signs of improvement. Apart 
from the two old-established Sephardi schools and the Lon- 
don and provincial “free schools” of the 19" century, there 
were some 3,000 pupils at the Jews’ Free School, over 2,000 
at the 19 institutes run by the Talmud Torah Trust, and nearly 
5,000 boys and girls enrolled in the 57 classes of the Union 
of Hebrew and Religious Classes, with many more at talmud 
torahs and religion classes in the Provinces. In 1939, the Cen- 
tral Committee for Jewish Education merged with the Joint 
Emergency Committee for Jewish Religious Education in 
Great Britain and, led by educators such as Nathan *Morris, 
grappled with the urgent problem of maintaining a Jewish ed- 
ucational program for children and young people uprooted 
from their homes by wartime evacuation. A series of regular 
publications and correspondence courses was devised for the 
teaching of Hebrew, Bible, Mishnah, Jewish history, and re- 
ligious subjects; and supplementary aid was provided by the 
*Habonim, *Bnei Akiva, and *Torah va-Avodah Zionist youth 
movements, all of which published material of an educational 
nature during the war years. The Education Act of 1944 first 
gave formal sanction to the withdrawal of Jewish children 
from state or state-aided voluntary (i.e., denominational) 
schools for the purpose of worship or religious instruction in 
accordance with parents’ wishes. 
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Early Postwar Developments 

A Communal Conference on the Reconstruction of Jewish Ed- 
ucation in Great Britain was held in London in 1945, as a result 
of which two major coordinating bodies came into being: the 
London Board of Jewish Religious Education and the Central 
Council of Jewish Religious Education, which had the harder 
task of organizing schools and classes in Jewish communities 
throughout the British Isles. In London and the Provinces, the 
old “heder” and talmud torah institutions gradually gave way 
to the Jewish day school system, and increasing emphasis was 
laid on combating ignorance, apathy, and assimilation. In this 
battle much inspiration was obtained from the emergence of 
the State of Israel, which has enlivened the Jewish calendar 
and added a new zest to the learning and teaching of Judaism 
and Jewish history as well as the Hebrew language. 

During the late 1940s and the 1950s many new Jewish 
day schools were founded in London and the major cities, 
this movement gaining added impetus and encouragement 
after the Ministry of Education granted recognition to sev- 
eral such schools in 1951. Most of them provide primary edu- 
cation (ages 5-11) in general subjects and Jewish studies, but 
there are also some secondary and grammar schools which 
receive state aid. Progress was at first slow after the devasta- 
tion of the war years and in 1953 less than 19,000 Jewish chil- 
dren in the Greater London area (with a total Jewish popu- 
lation of 285,000) received regular religious instruction, as 
compared with slightly more than that number in 1924, when 
there were only 175,000 Jews in the British capital. By 1954, 
there were ten Jewish schools in Britain receiving state aid 
and 13 others operating on a private basis. One important de- 
velopment was the revival of the old Jews’ Free School as the 
jEs Comprehensive School in Camden Town, North London 
(1958). The postwar years also saw the growth of the Jewish 
Secondary Schools Movement and of two other Orthodox net- 
works: the right-wing Yesodey Hatorah schools (1943) and the 
Lubavitch Foundation (1959). A few schools were also spon- 
sored by the British Mizrachi Federation in conjunction with 
the Jewish Agency Torah Department (North-West London, 
Dublin) and many more in London and the Provinces by the 
British Zionist Federation. Schools of the Zionist type run in 
conjunction with the London Board or local Jewish education 
authorities were founded in the London suburbs of Clapton 
(1956), Willesden (1945, 1947), Hampstead Garden Suburb, 
Golders Green (1959), Edgware (1956), and Ilford (1970), and 
older schools refounded in Bayswater and Stepney. The same 
trend was maintained in the Provinces with Jewish primary 
schools in Birmingham, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, New- 
castle, Southend, Sunderland, and in Dublin and Glasgow. 

The rate of educational progress may be gauged from the 
fact that, while only a little more than 4,000 Jewish children 
attended day schools in 1953, nearly 9,000 were enrolled in 
schools of this type by 1963. In 1961, it was estimated that 13% 
(approximately 8,000 children) out of the total Jewish school 
population attended 18 kindergartens, 23 primary, and 9 sec- 
ondary schools under various Jewish auspices in Great Britain 
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(of which 16 were state-aided); while 22,000 Jewish youngsters 
were enrolled in “withdrawal classes? “hadarim” and talmud 
torah and synagogue schools throughout the country. Never- 
theless, only a little over half of the Jewish population of school 
age received regular Jewish education. Attendance in the day 
schools compared with the national average, whereas boys 
enrolled in synagogue and similar classes tended to abandon 
their Jewish studies after the critical age of 13, when they had 
reached their bar mitzvah. The same was true of girls once 
they reached their early teens. By 1970 there were 50 Jewish 
day schools in Great Britain (a little over half of them in the 
London area), with about 10,000 pupils in all, including 4,000 
in the Provinces. 


Secondary and Higher Education 

During the 1950s and 1960s there was a gradual, but signif- 
icant, increase in the number of Jewish youngsters in full- 
time attendance at Jewish secondary and grammar schools. 
In the Provinces, the two principal mixed grammar schools 
were both in Lancashire - the Liverpool King David School 
(part of a local network with a total enrollment of 700, not 
all of whom were, however, Jewish children) and the Man- 
chester King David High School, which also had associated 
infants’ and junior schools. The Glasgow Hebrew College 
taught youngsters over the age of 13. There were also a num- 
ber of voluntary schools in Manchester, where about half the 
Provincial day schools were concentrated, including the Man- 
chester Jewish Grammar School (Boys) and the Manchester 
Jewish High School for Girls. The most novel experiment in 
Jewish education of the postwar years was Carmel College at 
Wallingford, near Oxford, founded by Rabbi Kopul Rosen in 
1948. This was a highly successful Jewish “public school” com- 
bining a high level of secular and traditional Jewish studies. 
It appealed to parents frustrated by the public school “quota” 
system operating against Jewish boys, but also attracted stu- 
dents from abroad. Whittingehame College in Sussex, run 
on a Zionist pattern, was, unlike Carmel College, based on 
a secular program, which may account for the lack of public 
support which led to its closure in the late 1960s. 

The Jewish institutions of higher learning were headed by 
Jews’ College which, under the direction of Isidore *Epstein, 
was reorganized from 1958 as a seminary for the training of 
rabbis, ministers, and cantors, with an associated teachers in- 
stitute. The Judith Lady Montefiore College (1869) in Rams- 
gate was reestablished in 1952 as the result of an agreement 
between the London Sephardim and the Jewish Agency Torah 
Department to train teachers and cantors mainly recruited 
from North Africa. In 1960 the college was transferred to Lon- 
don. Leo Baeck College (1956), a Reform foundation, was later 
reorganized in conjunction with the Liberal and Progressive 
movement to train non-Orthodox rabbis and teachers. By 
1967, there were a dozen yeshivot in Great Britain with a total 
enrollment of some 400 full-time students — about four times 
as many as those attending the two London seminaries. Four 
of the yeshivot (Etz Chaim, Law of Truth, Horomo, and Chaye 
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Olam) were in the Greater London area; and there were three 
major yeshivot in Gateshead, Manchester, and Sunderland, 
each of which had an associated kolel (institute for higher rab- 
binic studies). Gateshead, an island of strict Orthodoxy, hada 
yeshivah population of 160 in 1962 and also housed two Jewish 
schools. There were smaller yeshivot in Ilford, Leeds, Liver- 
pool, and Glasgow. Advanced Hebrew studies were also pur- 
sued by degree students at the universities of London, Leeds, 
Manchester, and Oxford, and at Dublin and Glasgow. 

Jewish education was promoted in Great Britain by vari- 
ous communal and other bodies, including the National Union 
of Hebrew Teachers (1945), which fought a long campaign to 
raise the status and remuneration of the Jewish teacher; the 
Bnai Brith Hillel Foundation (1953); the Inter-University 
Jewish Federation (1919); the Central Council’s Jewish Youth 
Study Groups (1946); and Hovevey Torah (1951), a voluntary 
organization of young adults conducting a weekly program 
of advanced Torah study in London. Other important edu- 
cational bodies included the Society for Jewish Study (1946), 
whose members ranged from the Orthodox to the Liberal; the 
Jewish Book Council (1949), which organized an annual Book 
Week of lectures and exhibitions in London; and the Institute 
of Jewish Studies (1953), established in Manchester by R. Al- 
exander “Altmann and later transferred to University College, 
London. One notably successful educational scheme was the 
Hebrew Seminar movement initiated by Levi Gertner, direc- 
tor of the Jewish Agency Education Department, which drew 
hundreds of participants to its weekend and vacation courses 
in the countryside and abroad. 


Hebrew Teaching 

The cost of maintaining the fabric of Jewish education in 
Great Britain is borne by the most committed, and derives 
from communal taxation, voluntary donations, Zionist grants, 
kashrut supervision fees, and synagogue seat rentals. Ad- 
ditional sums are obtained from fees paid by a minority of 
parents, and a proportion of the budget is also paid by the 
state. 

In order to improve the general standard of Hebrew 
teaching, salaries were increased (this was not necessary in 
state-recognized schools) and a number of teachers’ training 
colleges established. These included the Teachers’ Institute 
attached to Jews’ College, whose students sat for degree and 
diploma examinations; an evening institute run by the Lon- 
don Board; the Lady Judith Montefiore College; the Salford 
Training College in Manchester; and two womens colleges 
administered by the Beth Jacob movement in London and 
Gateshead. In most, if not all, of these the minimum training 
period was three years; and in 1960 there were close to 250 
men and women enrolled. There were active Jewish education 
boards in Glasgow, Leeds, Manchester, and Sheffield, and a 
communal education officer in Birmingham. 


Subsequent Developments 
While estimates of the Jewish child population (and of those 
receiving part-time Jewish education) fell with the decline of 
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the general child population in Britain, the number enrolled 
in Jewish day schools reached some 13,000 at the end of the 
19708, representing over 20% of the estimated Jewish child 
population. New Jewish day schools continued to be founded 
and there were positive developments in Jewish adult educa- 
tion in various aspects involving synagogues of different re- 
ligious affiliation, the Lubavitch movement, and courses for 
younger Jewish leaders. Enrollment continued to rise through 
the 1980s and 1990s reaching 30% in 1992 and 51% in 1999. The 
United Synagogue Agency for Jewish Education operated 14 
primary and nursery schools and five secondary schools in 
the early 2000s and had trained over 150 teachers since 1997. 
The Leo Baeck College Center for Jewish Education offered 
an M.A. program in Jewish education from 2002. 
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AUSTRALIA 


In 1968 there were 40 school units of which 12 were day 
schools with an enrollment of 3,580 and 28 supplementary 
schools with a total registration of 3,335.The programs of all- 
day schools included secular subjects as prescribed by State 
authorities. In most of these schools 12 hours per week were 
allocated for Jewish study of traditional subjects, including 
modern Hebrew. These schools served children from grades 
1 to 6 (ages 5-13 primary) and grades 7 to 12 (ages 14-17 sec- 
ondary). The percentages of pupils on the secondary level were 
satisfactory (about 690 out of the total 3,580). 

In the supplementary schools or part-time schools, based 
on a six-year program, the children attended four days a week 
as well as once-a-week classes. The educational program of the 
supplementary schools conducted by synagogues varied with 
the type of sponsorship. The Orthodox placed more stress on 
traditional subjects (prayers, Bible, customs, and Hebrew), 
the classes conducted by the Zionist Council emphasized the 
study of Hebrew, the liberal synagogue-schools, especially in 
the one-day-a-week classes, employed the vernacular in all 
teaching, and the Yiddish schools taught almost exclusively 
Yiddish language and literature and some Hebrew for bar 
mitzvah purposes. In addition to children receiving an edu- 
cation in the Jewish schools, there were in 1968 about 3,700 
pupils in the religious instruction classes of the government 
schools. Since the education departments in all states of Aus- 
tralia permit denominational teachers to conduct weekly les- 
sons, the Jews made full use of this opportunity. Thus a total of 
approximately 10,600 children received a Jewish education: a 
little more than a third having had a maximum program, and 
about two-thirds a minimal education. Most schools lacked 
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adequate text materials and instructional aids. Most textbooks 
were imported from England, the U.S.A., and Israel. 

The teacher situation was very grave in the 1960s. There 
was a shortage of competent, qualified teachers. In 1968 the 
day schools employed Israeli teachers; they constituted 35% of 
the instructional staff. Of the teachers of general subjects in 
the Jewish day schools more than 50% were non-Jewish. 

The schools in each state were affiliated with its State 
Board of Jewish Education, a community representative body 
headed by competent educational leadership. In addition, 
there was in the 1960s an Orthodox United Education Board 
and a Board for the Schools of the Liberal Congregations. 
Hebrew classes were also conducted under Zionist auspices. 
All schools received regular supervisory services by educa- 
tors engaged by the central educational agencies. In 1968 the 
Jewish education budget for all Australia was 1,700,000 Aus- 
tralian dollars. 


[Judah Pilch] 


Several full-time Jewish day schools were founded in the 
subsequent decades, bringing the total up to 18 in the early 
1990s: nine in Melbourne, six in Sydney, and one each in Perth, 
Adelaide, and Brisbane. These represented the various streams 
in Australian Jewish life, with three schools in Melbourne, for 
instance, representing strict Orthodoxy, and the other schools 
associated with the Mizrachi movement, mainstream Ortho- 
doxy, and with the Progressive movements, with secular Yid- 
dish culture, and with secular Zionism. Enrollments contin- 
ued to climb at these schools through the 1980s and into the 
1990s. In Melbourne, they rose from 4,840 at all schools in 
1982 to 5,492 in 1989, and about 6,000 in 1992. In Sydney, the 
rise was even more spectacular, from 1,594 in 1982 to 3,041 in 
1988. During the severe recession of the early 1990s, doubts 
were widely expressed about the continued viability of sev- 
eral Jewish schools, all of which were fee-paying although 
they each received some state government assistance. Nev- 
ertheless, though their rate of growth fell off, absolute num- 
bers continued to increase, with especially strong growth in 
the Strictly Orthodox schools, and enrollments at Jewish day 
schools in Australia probably represented a higher percentage 
of the local Jewish community than in any other significant 
Diaspora community, with over 50 percent of Jewish school- 
age children attending one or another school. Indeed, Austra- 
lia’s Jewish-day-school system has been termed “the jewel in 
the crown’ of Australian Jewish life, with Melbourne's Mount 
Scopus College, with 2,700 students, long claiming to be the 
largest Jewish day school in the world. Growth, though slight, 
continued into the 2000s despite the fact that tuition had be- 
come prohibitive for many Jewish families, who were increas- 
ingly sending their children to state schools. 

Advances were made in this period in tertiary Jewish 
education, long an area of neglect, especially in compari- 
son with the well-developed day school movement. By 1992, 
the University of Sydney and three universities in Victoria - 
Melbourne, Monash, and Deakin - were offering or actively 
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planning Jewish studies programs, a notable advance on the 
situation a decade before. Lecturers in Modern Jewish His- 
tory were appointed at Melbourne and Monash universities 
in, respectively, 1988 and 1992. An Australian Association for 
Jewish Studies was established in 1987 and held annual confer- 
ences since then; hundreds of scholarly papers, representing 
all facets of Jewish studies, were presented. Several Orthodox 
kolelim also existed. 
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CANADA 


Jewish education in Canada began as formal schooling, us- 
ing models that were familiar to the early immigrants arriv- 
ing from Europe. These modes of instruction were slowly 
adapted to public school models that were developing at the 
same time in late 19'»-century and early 20"-century Canada. 
What began, then, as hadarim in private homes soon became 
classrooms in a synagogue, and then, later on, modern school 
buildings. Early schooling was supplemental to the public sys- 
tem, in the afternoons and on Sundays, but day schools even- 
tually became the dominant system. In the large communities 
of present-day Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg, Calgary, 
and Vancouver day school students outnumber supplementary 
school students, a phenomenon which distinguishes Canadian 
communities from those in the United States. 

This distinguishing characteristic is due, in part, to the 
fact that early in the history of Canadian public schooling, 
religion separated different school systems. This remains the 
case in certain provinces. As a result, Jewish day schools are 
government-assisted in some provinces, the great exception 
being Ontario, with the largest Jewish population. Many at- 
tempts have been made to right this injustice in the Ontario 
system where Catholic schools receive full funding, and for 
a brief period a tax credit did exist in the early years of the 
21% century. 

There are a number of modes of Jewish education cur- 
rently operating in Canada. These include full day schools and 
supplementary congregational or independent schools; Jew- 
ish pre-schools linked to day schools, Jcc’s, or associated to 
congregational or independent supplementary schools; edu- 
cational programs organized by denominational, community-, 
or Zionist-based youth groups; educational programs at de- 
nominational, community, Zionist, or private summer camps; 
adult educational programs offered by congregations and 
community organizations as well as Jewish teacher training 
programs and Jewish studies courses and programs available 
through different Canadian universities. With the exception 
of a few secular schools, youth groups, and camps, almost all 
Jewish education in Canada is religious education and is di- 
vided by denominations: Hasidic, Haredi, Modern Ortho- 
dox, Reform, Conservative, Reconstructionist, and Havura 
communities. Of course, university-based Jewish studies are 
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conducted in the secular settings of Canada’s largest academic 
institutions. 

Day schools across Canada offer the typical full day of 
studies with varying proportions of general studies vis-a-vis 
Jewish studies, based on the ideology of the school. A typical 
Ultra-Orthodox school might have a morning and early after- 
noon of intensive holy studies followed by a late afternoon pe- 
riod of general studies. Another denomination will emphasize 
high-quality general studies for two-thirds of the day and a 
Jewish studies curriculum for the remaining third. Most day 
schools teach both textual and modern Israeli Hebrew, while 
some teach Yiddish for varied ideological reasons. Jewish cur- 
ricular content and emphases are determined by the ideology 
of each particular school. 

Pedagogical methodology is also case-specific to each 
school. The approaches range from rote recitation of texts to 
Montessori, multiple intelligence instruction, and arts-based 
techniques. 

Supplementary schools are even more varied in their 
content and form. They range from volunteer-taught Sunday 
or Sabbath schools to three-day-a-week institutions with full- 
time directors and professional teachers. There are schools 
linked to synagogues and temples, community schools, Or- 
thodox kiruv schools for non-Orthodox children, and for- 
profit commercial establishments. In Canada, supplementary 
schools account for the minority of children in Jewish school- 
ing, but have demonstrated great potential for outreach to pe- 
ripheral and marginal Jewish families. 

Youth groups and summer camps are divided by reli- 
gious denominations or Zionist movements, with some com- 
munity-wide groupings. BBYO, Beitar, Bnei Akiva, Habonim- 
Dror, Hashomer Hatzair, NFTY, Ncsy, Tzofim, usy, and Young 
Judea all have chapters and groups in various communities 
across Canada. Zionist camps, community camps, denomi- 
national camps, and private camps are active near most of the 
larger communities. 

Teacher education has a unique character in Canada 
due to two university-based programs at McGill University 
in Montreal and at York University in Toronto, respectively. 
The McGill program was established in 1973, with York open- 
ing its version soon after in 1977. These are Jewish teacher 
training programs based on an undergraduate degree and a 
teaching diploma, using faculties of general education and 
Jewish studies programs in both institutions. York University 
has an agreement with western Canadian communities to 
train teachers for the schools of the western provinces. Other 
teacher training takes place either in pre-service seminaries 
of Ultra-Orthodox systems or in in-service professional de- 
velopment offered by central agencies such as Toronto's Board 
of Jewish Education or Montreal’s Bronfman Jewish Educa- 
tion Centre. 

Aside from teacher training, which is professionally ori- 
ented, there are multiple modes of adult education sponsored 
by a variety of synagogues, temples, service organizations, and 
community federations. They range from kolelim in the Or- 
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thodox community, sporadic lectures in a jcc, home study 
groups, on-line courses, synagogue shiurim, Daf Yomi classes, 
to the kolel in Toronto’s liberal community. 

It should be noted that although several provinces pro- 
vide partial funding for day schools, all other Jewish educa- 
tional activities are funded by users, voluntary organizations, 
and federated communities. In two such federated communi- 
ties, Montreal and Toronto, there are central agencies for Jew- 
ish education, which provide a variety of services to Jewish 
schools, youth groups, camps, and Israel experiences such as 
the March of the Living and Birthright for Israel. In Toronto, 
where there is no provincial aid to day schools, the uya Fed- 
eration’s Board of Jewish Education grants millions of dollars 
annually to subsidize day school tuition for parents in need. 
Over 200,000,000 Canadian dollars are spent annually on all 
aspects of Jewish education across Canada. 

Data from the 2001 Canadian census, coupled with sta- 
tistics provided by Jewish schools across the country, provide 
us with a snapshot of the status of Jewish education in Can- 
ada. 

Of the 61,000 school-age children (those between the 
ages of 6 and 17) in Canada, 87% lived in the six largest Jew- 
ish communities, communities with more than 7,000 Jews. 
A review of enrollment in day elementary, day high school, 
and supplementary schools demonstrates the following: In 
2001, of the 53,300 children aged 6-17 in the six largest Jew- 
ish communities, 25,446 children or 48% were receiving some 
form of Jewish education. In 2001, of the 34,215 Jewish stu- 
dents aged 6-13 in these communities, 13,767 or 40% attended 
day elementary schools; by comparison, in 1970, 30% of Jew- 
ish students aged 6-13 in all Jewish communities with more 
than 25 families attended day elementary schools. In 2001, of 
the 19,085 Jewish students aged 14-17 in the six largest Jew- 
ish communities, 4,889 or 26% attended day high schools; 
by comparison, in 1970, only 10-14% of Jewish students aged 
14-17 attended day high schools, so there clearly has been a 
marked increase in high school attendance. In 2001, of the 
53,300 children aged 6-17 who might have enrolled in supple- 
mentary schools, 6,790 or 13% were in attendance. 

An examination of the figures for individual communi- 
ties reveals that enrollment statistics vary widely: 








Total Jewish Student Total Total % 
population population enrollment __ enrolled in 
(2001 ages 6-17 in Jewish Jewish 
Census) (2001 Census) education education 
Toronto 179,100 30,365 14,569 48 
Montreal 92,975 13,585 7,733 57 
Vancouver 22,590 3,140 993 32 
Winnipeg 14,775 2,240 875 39 
Ottawa 13,130 2,650 913 34 
Calgary 7,950 1,320 363 28 





In Calgary, Ottawa, and Vancouver, approximately 30% of the 
children aged 6-13 were enrolled in Jewish schools, with 5-7% 
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of the students continuing through high school and 6-14% at- 
tending supplementary school programs. 

Winnipeg's Jewish elementary day schools also service 
close to 30% of children ages 6-13. However, the situation 
in Winnipeg is somewhat different. In addition to those stu- 
dents enrolled in Jewish schools, a significant number were 
enrolled in Hebrew bilingual programs at two public schools, 
where they study Hebrew language, culture, holidays, etc. 
In total, then, some 48% of students ages 6-13 were enrolled 
in Jewish programs. Another difference: in Winnipeg, 20% 
of students ages 14-17 were enrolled in Jewish high schools. 
A very small percent attended supplementary school pro- 
grams. 

Montreal and Toronto, with the largest Jewish popula- 
tions, attracted a larger percentage of the students than the 
smaller communities. Montreal had the highest percentage of 
enrollment, with 55% attending elementary schools and 46% 
attending high schools. Supplementary schools in Montreal 
attracted some 5% of students ages 6-17. Toronto had 36% of 
6-13-year-olds in elementary day school and 21% of 14-17- 
year-olds in high schools. Toronto had the highest percent 
of students in supplementary school settings - 17% of 6-17- 
year-olds. (School population data provided by Federations 
and schools.) 
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[Joyce Levine and Seymour Epstein (24 ed.)] 


SOUTH AFRICA 


The outstanding feature of South Africa Jewish education 
is the predominance of all-day schools over supplementary 
classes. This is a development that followed World War 11. 
Whereas in 1948 there were only seven pupils in a pioneering 
day school, in 1968 there were 17 schools with an enrollment 
in elementary and high school departments of a total of 5,632 
pupils. The early post-World War 11 supplementary schools 
consisted of several types: one hour daily, five days a week in 
the morning prior to classes, on public school premises, for 
secondary school pupils; one hour each day, or two hours 
twice a week in the afternoon, meeting mostly in Orthodox 
congregational buildings. These classes had a total enrollment 
in 1968 of 4,275 pupils. In Johannesburg and its environs the 
afternoon Hebrew schools, or talmud torahs, were organized 
in a regional body called the United Hebrew Schools. Apart 
from these Orthodox part-time classes, the Reform congre- 
gations under the aegis of the South African Union of Pro- 
gressive Judaism also maintained such Hebrew schools with a 
total enrollment of about 1,300 pupils. Finally, 3,406 children 
studied in 1968 in 53 Jewish nursery schools established and 
maintained by various women’s groups. In 1967 Johannesburg 
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had an Orthodox Yeshiva College and a Folkshule where in- 
struction was given in Yiddish. 

All these schools, except the Reform, were administered 
by two separate bodies, the South African Board of Jewish Ed- 
ucation based in Johannesburg, and the Cape Board of Jewish 
Education in Cape Town. This division of labor was due to the 
distance between the two cities. The South African Board pro- 
vided various services to scattered small settlements of Jews in 
rural areas, such as visiting teachers, correspondence courses, 
syllabi, and supervisory visits. 

The South African Jewish community provided especially 
lavish support for its ever expanding system of day schools. 
All these schools were accommodated in magnificent, mod- 
ern structures, usually surrounded by spacious sports fields. 
Expenditures were covered by tuition fees, fundraising cam- 
paigns, grants by Jewish communal organizations, and by pri- 
vate bequests, trust funds, and endowments. To accommodate 
pupils from outlying country districts, hostels, or dormitories, 
were provided. In 1968 more than 100 pupils were housed in 
such hostels of the King David schools in Johannesburg. The 
hostel of the Herzlia school in Cape Town was also quickly 
filled with over 50 out-of-town boarders. Sustained living in a 
richly Jewish atmosphere, especially on the Sabbath, provided 
a lasting influence on the character of students in these hos- 
tels. A further salutary effect upon the development of stu- 
dent Jewish consciousness was afforded by an ulpan scheme 
whereby groups of secondary school pupils from day schools 
spent annually over three months in Israel, learning Hebrew 
and touring the country. 

Crowning the Jewish educational system was the Rabbi 
Judah Leib Zlotnik Seminary in Johannesburg for the training 
of Hebrew teachers. From the year of its foundation in 1944 
to 1968 it produced more than 100 graduates. These teachers 
served not only the day schools but also the widespread coun- 
try communities. Every graduate was sent for a year’s further 
study in Jerusalem. The seminary did not meet the demand for 
teachers. A number of students, mainly women, took courses 
in Hebrew at the universities of Witwatersrand and Cape 
Town. Bursaries (stipends) were provided for by the commu- 
nity for those who studied for teaching. The severe shortage 
of Hebrew teachers was partly filled by arrivals from Israel. 
In addition to the formal schooling the community provided 
informal cultural activities, as well as sports and recreational 
facilities for both youth and adults. 


[Isaac Levitats] 


In 2003, over 80% of school-going Jewish children in Jo- 
hannesburg, Cape Town, and Port Elizabeth (whose Theodor 
Herzl school by then had a mainly non-Jewish enrollment) 
were attending one of the Jewish day schools. The total pu- 
pil enrollment in the day schools was about 8,000, substan- 
tially more than the 1970 figure of nearly 6,000 even though 
the overall Jewish community declined by more than a third. 
Those still in government schools had their Jewish educational 
requirements catered to by the United Hebrew Schools (un- 
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der the saBjE) in Johannesburg and the Religious Instruc- 
tion Department of the sayBp in Cape Town. Jewish pupils 
in Pretoria and Durban received Jewish education through a 
special department at the Crawford College branches. ‘This 
arrangement came about following the takeover of the Car- 
mel College Jewish day schools in those cities by Crawford 
during the 1990s. 

The mainstream schools in Johannesburg were the three 
King David schools, located in Linksfield, Victory Park, and 
Sandton. The first two provided Jewish education from pre- 
school to matriculation level while the third went up to pri- 
mary school level. King David's counterparts in Cape Town 
were the Herzlia schools. 

The ideological basis of the King David, Herzlia, and 
Theodor Herzl schools was officially described as “broadly 
national traditional,’ a formula intended to indicate both the 
religious and the Zionist character of the education. Pupils 
received a full education following a state syllabus and a Jew- 
ish studies program, including religion, history, literature, and 
Hebrew language. However, many demanded more intensive 
religious instruction and greater religious observance. Thus 
Johannesburg's Yeshiva College developed into a full-time day 
school from nursery school up to matriculation and steadily 
grew from an initial few dozen pupils to well over 800 by the 
turn of the century. In 1995, the school received the Jerusalem 
Prize for Jewish Education in the Diaspora. Yeshiva College 
could be regarded as centrist Orthodox in its approach. More 
right-wing Orthodox schools that subsequently were estab- 
lished included Torah Academy and Cape Town's Hebrew 
Academy (both under Chabad’s auspices), Yeshivas Toras 
Emes, Shaarei Torah, Bais Yaakov, Hirsch Lyons, and Yeshiva 
Maharsha. 

The Progressive movement also maintained a network 
of supplementary Hebrew and religious classes at its temples. 
These schools are affiliated with the Union for Progressive 
Jewish Education. 

At the tertiary level, university students were able to take 
Jewish studies through the Semitics Department of the Uni- 
versity of South Africa (UNISA); the Department of Hebrew 
and Jewish Studies of Natal University; and the Department 
of Hebrew and Jewish Studies (including the Isaac and Jessie 
Kaplan Centre for Jewish Studies and Research) at the Univer- 
sity of Cape Town. Programs of adult education continued to 
be provided by the South African Board of Jewish Education, 
the South African Zionist Federation, and the various affili- 
ates, including most particularly the Union of Jewish Women, 
the Women’s Zionist Council, and the South African Zionist 
Youth Council. 

[David Saks (274 ed.)] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Steinberg, in: Jewish Education, 39 (1969), 
14-22; A. Eisenberg (ed.), World Census on Jewish Education (1968). 


ARGENTINA 


Jewish education was sponsored and supervised by the Cen- 
tral Board of Education, an affiliate of the Vaad ha-Kehillot. 
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This Board represented a consolidation in 1956-57 of two for- 
merly independent educational boards, one for Buenos Aires, 
the other for the provinces. It included the Agudah-oriented 
Heikhal ha-Torah school with 500 students in 1970. Only the 
Yieuf (Peoples Democrats, Communist) schools with some 
2,000 students remained out of this national Jewish school 
network. In the past the Argentine Jewish educational system 
consisted of supplementary schools. The first day school was 
opened in Buenos Aires in 1948; it took a long time for these 
schools to spread. Supplementary education was facilitated by 
the fact that the public schools meet on a four-hour two-shift 
basis. This enabled Jewish children to attend either morn- 
ing or afternoon Jewish classes. The predominant element 
in the program was national rather than religious. Yiddish 
was given preference over Hebrew, although both languages 
were taught. Each of the many ideological groupings had its 
own program of instruction. In the 1960s these curricula be- 
gan to coalesce and to gravitate toward more traditional and 
broadly national common elements. There were many inher- 
ent weaknesses in the system. As late as 1965 it was pointed out 
that only 17% of the Jewish school age population was enrolled 
in Jewish schools. Of those who did attend the first grade in 
Buenos Aires in 1960 only 4.2% stayed until the sixth grade. 
Small schools predominated; most buildings were inadequate. 
European-trained teachers were gradually replaced by na- 
tive-born, most of them female and inadequately prepared 
for teaching. Since schools were often initiated and adminis- 
tered teaching by lay individuals, supervision left much to be 
desired. The general apathy of parents and the assimilatory 
factors in the community resulted in cultural deprivation of 
the children. 

In the late 1960s there was a turn for the better. Many 
school buildings were modern, airy, and roomy. The well-or- 
ganized community supplied a considerable proportion of 
the school budgets for operational and capital expenditures 
and strove toward a general upgrading of curriculum and su- 
pervision. There were four types of schools: purely Hebraic, 
Yiddish-Hebrew, Hebrew-Yiddish, and religious. Israel was 
a most important element of the course of study. 

In addition to in-service training courses for teachers 
there were a number of teachers’ seminaries. The oldest among 
them was the Midrashah, or Seminario Docente para Escuelas 
Israelitas, established in 1940. In the course of the first 25 years 
it enrolled some 3,000 students; 900 teachers were graduated. 
Close to 70% of the teachers in Buenos Aires and neighbor- 
ing schools were graduates of Midrashah, recognized for the 
higher Jewish learning it offered, and the requirement was 
that high school teachers must be graduates of that school. 
In 1966 it had 350 students enrolled. The Moisesville Teach- 
ers Seminary trained many of the teachers for the interior of 
the country. In 1949 it graduated its first class of ten primary 
and kindergarten teachers. In 1966 it had 120 resident and 85 
local students. Ninety-nine percent of the teachers were na- 
tive-born. Many spent a year in Israel. In 1964-69, 281 Bue- 
nos Aires graduates of teacher training schools enjoyed such 
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an experience. Special courses were offered also for admin- 
istrative personnel. 

In addition to opportunities for formal schooling Ar- 
gentina offered many informal programs. Thousands of stu- 
dents attended summer day and sleep-away camps. Evening 
courses for adults were offered at the spacious community 
center named Hebraica in Buenos Aires. Sports activities were 
popular among the recreational facilities which provided a 
means of identification with the Jewish group. Widely ramified 
communal and Zionist efforts further enhanced such identi- 
fication. These positive factors were outweighed by the large 
sectors of the unaffiliated, the unschooled, and those bent on 


the road to assimilation. 
[Isaac Levitats] 


The institution of a longer school day in Argentina’s pub- 
lic educational system in the late 1960s worked a revolution in 
Jewish education. With no time left for complementary educa- 
tion Jewish schools were transformed into day schools offering 
both a general and a Jewish curriculum. To keep their students 
the general curriculum was upgraded, often at the expense of 
Jewish studies, but the strategy succeeded. A survey carried 
out in 1997 found that nearly half of all Jewish children aged 
13-17 and two-thirds of children aged 6-12 attended Jewish 
day schools. A total of 19,248 students attended classes in 56 
kindergartens, 52 elementary schools, and 29 high schools. 

By 2002, however, the numbers had dropped to just 
14,700 students in 40 elementary schools and 22 high schools. 
The difference was the natural result of low birthrate, assimi- 
lation, and emigration. The high tuition rates in these private 
schools were also a deterrent under Argentina’s grim economic 
conditions, even though local Jewish institutions, the Jewish 
Agency, and Israel's Ministry of Education, together with the 
Joint Distribution Committee and World Jewish Congress, 
established financial aid programs. 

To reach Jewish youngsters not in day schools, the com- 
munity, in cooperation with the Jewish Agency, established a 
supplementary program called Lomdim for secondary level 
(with about 1,200 students in 2004) with classes two or three 
days (6-9 hours) a week. A second supplementary program, 
for elementary-school children, called Chalomot, with 4-12 
hours a week had approximately 600 children. Chabad de- 
veloped a similar strategy, offering children attending public 
school an enriched after-school program in computers, Eng- 
lish, and other subjects, together with Jewish studies. 

There were also no teacher training institutions in Ar- 
gentina after Michlelet Shazar was closed in the late 1990s. 
The only institutions of higher Jewish studies were Orthodox 
yeshivot and the Seminario Rabinico Latinoamericano of 
Conservative orientation, in which there was also a section 
for non-rabbinic studies. 

[Efraim Zadoff (2™4 ed.)] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Janasowicz (ed.), Pinkas fun der Kehilla 
in Buenos Aires 1963-68 (1969); U.Z. Engelman, Jewish Education in 
the Diaspora (1962), 64-71; Z. Sohar, Ha-Hinnukh ba-Tefuzot (1953), 
155-67. 
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BRAZIL 


On the assumption that the children of elementary and sec- 
ondary school age constitutes 20 percent of the Jewish pop- 
ulation in most countries, there should have been a Jewish 
school enrollment in Brazil of 28,000. Actually only a little 
more than 10,000 pupils attended the Jewish schools of Brazil 
in the late 1960s. The number of schools supervised by the cen- 
tral office for education consisted of kindergartens, elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, a yeshivah, a college, a seminar, 
and a teacher training institute. Altogether 10,409 students 
attended these 33 schools. 

The Jewish educational system combined both Jewish 
and general studies in the same school. The Jewish program 
included the study of both Hebrew and Yiddish. In schools 
where Jewish studies were taught two or three hours a day, 
there was still the possibility of teaching both languages; 
many of the schools, however, allowed only 40-50 minutes 
a day for Jewish studies, making the study of two languages 
in those schools to all intents and purposes impossible. The 
20 Jewish day schools in the country had small enrollments, 
and thus had difficulties in grading the children adequately, 
in providing an adequate staff, and in financing. Among the 
Jewish teachers in Brazil there still were a number of teachers 
who came from abroad equipped with pedagogic skill, Jew- 
ish knowledge, experience, and deep commitment to Jewish 
education. But the number of those teachers was gradually 
diminishing. To meet in some manner the pressing need for 
classroom teachers, the community organized seminars for 
teachers in Rio and Sao Paulo, which in reality were second- 
ary schools, applicants entering upon completion of the pri- 
mary school. The Sao Paulo seminar, founded in 1950, had 
an enrollment of 84 students in 1968. A considerable number 
of the teachers were Israelis. In addition to maintaining the 
teacher training school, the Council of Education and Culture 
conducted periodically, especially during the summer, in-ser- 
vice teacher training programs for kindergarten and grade 
teachers. During the winter, the Council also conducted spe- 
cial courses for teachers in Bible, Jewish history, Hebrew lit- 
erature, and educational psychology. In the early 21° century 
the Sao Paulo community had four Orthodox and four tradi- 
tional schools, with 3,000 students at the Educacio Hebraico 
Brasileiro Renscenca. There were several Jewish schools in Rio 
de Janeiro, including the 500-student Bar-Ilan School, which 
also had a kosher dining room and a synagogue. 


URUGUAY 


The enrollment in Montevideo’s 11 Jewish schools (seven 
of them day schools) was about 3,000 in 1968. Most of the 
schools offered elementary Jewish education, beginning with 
kindergarten. With the exception of the Sholem Aleichem 
school, Hebrew had replaced Yiddish in all schools. Many 
of the teachers and principals were Israelis or had studied in 
Israel. All the schools were affiliated with the Board of Edu- 
cation of the Montevideo kehillah, which acts as a central co- 
ordinating supervisory community agency for Jewish educa- 
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tion. In the early 21° century there were four Jewish schools 
in all of Uruguay, with studies both in Spanish and Hebrew. A 
comprehensive school was the largest, going from pre-school 
through high school. The Chabad Center also ran a compre- 
hensive school. About a third of the country’s Jewish children 
attended these schools. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: U.Z. Engelman, Jewish Education in the Dias- 
pora (1962), index; A. Eisenberg (ed.), World Census on Jewish Educa- 
tion (1968); A. Spolinsky, in: Bi-Tefuzot ha-Golah (1964), 45-55. 

[Judah Pilch] 


MEXICO 


After World War 1 large numbers of Jews from Eastern Eu- 
rope and their families came to Mexico with the intention 
of staying temporarily while waiting for visas to the U.S.A. 
American immigration laws did not relax and they lost hope 
and decided then to make Mexico their permanent home. 
The married couples began to worry about the education of 
their children. Fortunately for Jewish education in Mexico 
there were among the immigrants a few young men with a 
good Jewish background who could not adapt themselves to 
the hard and humiliating occupation of peddling and conse- 
quently took upon themselves the organization of a school 
for Jewish children. The desire of the parents was to open a 
day school authorized by the Mexican Board of Education in 
accordance with the programs of the Mexican government 
schools, but with a substantial part of the schedule to be de- 
voted to Jewish studies. Thus in 1924 an all-day Jewish school 
with 24 students was established in Mexico City. 

By 1969, 45 years later, it had developed to nine all-day 
schools with a population of approximately 5,000 boys and 
girls between the ages of 3-18 in spacious modern buildings 
with up-to-date equipment, libraries, laboratories, workshops, 
and assembly halls. It has been claimed that as many as 90% 
of Jewish children in Mexico attended these Jewish schools, 
and still did at the outset of the 21° century in a country where 
the intermarriage rate is just 10 percent. In Mexico City there 
were at least a dozen Jewish schools in 2005. The schools in 
existence in 1969 were (1) Colegio Israelita de Mexico - from 
kindergarten to college with about 1,500 students; (2) Colegio 
Yavne - from kindergarten to college with about 700 students; 
(3) Colegio Tarbut - from kindergarten to college with about 
1,000 students; (4) IL. Peretz school - from kindergarten to 
high school with about 400 students; (5) Colegio Tarbut Se- 
phardi - from kindergarten to college with about 800 students; 
(6) Colegio Monte Sinai - from kindergarten to college with 
about 700 students; (7) Yeshivah de Mexico - from kinder- 
garten to high school with about 100 students; (8) Colegio Is- 
raelita de Monterrey - from kindergarten to high school with 
about 80 students; (9) Colegio Israelita de Guadalajara - from 
kindergarten to sixth grade elementary school with about 
50 students; (10) The Yiddish-Hebrew Teachers Seminary in 
Mexico City - with about 70 students. 

In all the schools the Jewish subjects were compulsory. 
The majority of them did not admit students in the higher 
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grades without a proper preparation in Yiddish or Hebrew 
or both. Some schools were more lenient and special groups 
for Jewish studies were formed to prepare the newcomers for 
their respective classes. 

In Colegio Israelita de Mexico, Colegio Yavne, I.L. Peretz 
school, and in the Yeshivah de Mexico, Yiddish and Hebrew 
were compulsory. In all the other schools only Hebrew was 
taught. Three hours daily were devoted to the Jewish subjects 
up to high school and two hours in high school and college. 
In the schools where both languages were taken the time was 
divided equally between Yiddish and Hebrew. 

All the schools were authorized by and incorporated with 
the Board of Education of Mexico. The colleges were under 
the jurisdiction of the autonomous University of Mexico. In 
the colleges, after successful completion of the curriculum, 
the students were granted the degrees of B.A. or B.S. which 
entitled them to be admitted to the professional schools at the 
university without any additional examinations. 

The Jewish subjects were Yiddish language and literature, 
Hebrew language and literature, Jewish history, Bible, and ge- 
ography of Israel. The State of Israel occupied a very promi- 
nent place in the curriculum. In the higher grades study about 
Israel was included and in the lower grades starting from kin- 
dergarten the teachers made use of all available material to 
develop in the children a sense of national identity and com- 
mon fate with the people and State of Israel. 

Mexican Jewry has continued to be a tight-knit mostly 
Orthodox community into the 21°t century, enfolding its 
young in a comprehensive educational system that ensures a 
strong Jewish identity. 

[Bezalel Shachar] 


NORTH AFRICA 


Modern Jewish education in North Africa started with the 
opening of the first Alliance Israélite Universelle (aru) School 
in *Tetuan in 1862. This French-Jewish organization through 
its schools and through its educators inspired with missionary 
zeal saved a significant number of Jewish children in North 
Africa and Asia from misery and prepared the new genera- 
tion for modern professions and techniques. 

The first schools were opened for boys, often against the 
opposition of the rabbis. Slowly the population was won over 
and schools were opened for girls in the larger cities. In 1878 
the first school was opened in *Tunis. *Algeria, being a French 
département and its Jews having been declared French citizens, 
had government schools for the French population, including 
Jews, and did not require aiu schools. 

Once the advantages of a modern education were under- 
stood, the parents clamored for more Aru schools. By 1914, 
when the French Protectorate was established, there were 14 
schools in *Morocco with an enrollment of 5,500 pupils. 

In 1928 an agreement was reached with the Protector- 
ate authorities which assigned primary education for Jewish 
children to the a1u. The Protectorate agreed to subsidize the 
schools and to provide buildings. This enabled the aru to de- 
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velop further the network of its schools in North Africa. In 
1939 there were 45 schools with an enrollment of 15,800. 

The basis of programs was the teaching of the French lan- 
guage as a channel for Western and particularly French cul- 
ture. This education enabled the Jews to leave the mellahs, to 
enter commerce and certain professions, and to become the 
intermediaries between the Protectorate authorities and the 
Arab population. Hebrew education was given by local rabbis 
in the age-old tradition and with the ancient methods which 
had neither influence nor any relevance to the emerging new 
generation of aru students. 

French influence in Algeria brought about speedy assimi- 
lation, to the extent that the aru intervened to set up talmud 
torahs and to ensure some Jewish education. 

Jewish communities in North Africa assumed new im- 
portance after the loss of the six million Jews in the Holocaust. 
American Jews, through the Joint Distribution Committee, be- 
came interested in Muslim countries. The a1u, with the help 
of the Protectorate authorities, developed a large network of 
new schools. By 1960 there were about 30,000 Jewish pupils 
in aru schools. Two new agencies started working in North 
Africa after World War 11. *Ozar ha-Torah, an Orthodox or- 
ganization for Jewish education in Muslim countries, opened 
schools for boys, girls, yeshivot, and teacher training colleges. 
The Lubavitch Hasidim opened yeshivot for boys and Battei 
Rivkah for girls. 

The creation of the Jewish state, the independence of 
*Tunisia in 1955, Morocco in 1956, and Algeria in 1962 com- 
pletely changed the Jewish map. On the one hand greater stress 
was laid on Hebrew and Jewish subjects. The au opened the 
Ecole Normale Hébraique in Casablanca to train Hebrew 
teachers for its schools. On the other hand there was the rise 
in Muslim countries of anti-Jewish sentiment as a result of 
the wars in Israel. The independence of these countries and 
political events in the Middle East reduced through emigra- 
tion the number of Jews in Tunisia, Algeria, and Morocco to 
about 50,000 by 1969. By the mid-1990s only Morocco had a 
substantial Jewish population of around 5,500, with only the 
A1v, Ozar ha-Torah, Lubavitch, and orT schools still in op- 
eration. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Chouraqui, Between East and West (1968), 
204-215. 

[Stanley Abramovitch] 


IRAN 


*Tran, unlike Jewish communities in other Muslim countries, 
did not preserve through the centuries a high standard of Jew- 
ish learning. The arrival of the Alliance Israélite Universelle 
(AIU) in 1898 was, therefore, very important for the preserva- 
tion of the Jewish community. a1u schools opened the doors 
of the “mahaléh,’ the Jewish quarter in *Teheran, for the Jews. 
In many towns the schools served as a safeguard against the 
inroads of Christian and Bahai missionaries. The French lan- 
guage provided wider commercial possibilities for Jews in a 
developing country. 
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The revolution of *Reza Shah in 1925 and his reforms 
weakened the influence of Muslim priests and introduced state 
schools for the entire population including Jews. a1u schools 
were opened in the larger cities. By 1939 there were 17 schools 
with an enrollment of 6,000. The schools provided a basic Ira- 
nian education with French as first foreign language. Hebrew 
was taught by local teachers and was generally on a low level. 
The flow of refugees through Iran during World War 11 drew 
the attention of American Jewry to Iran. The Joint Distribution 
Committee (JDC) opened an office in Teheran and Ozar ha- 
Torah (on) sent a representative. New schools were opened in 
Teheran, *Shiraz, and provincial cities, where no Aru schools 
existed. oH assumed responsibility for Jewish education in 
all aru and oH schools. Teachers were trained in Iran and in 
Israel, and Israeli teachers were brought to Iran. Hebrew text- 
books, suitable for Muslim countries, were printed. A first at- 
tempt was made to produce a Jewish history book in Persian 
for school children. 

In 1969 there were 11,000 pupils in Aru, OH, and com- 
munal schools. On the basis of statistics available, it can be 
assumed that half the Jewish school population was in Jewish 
day schools and the other half in government and Christian 
schools. The a1u and on developed secondary schools in the 
larger cities. There was emphasis on Hebrew language and 
Jewish religion. The level of Jewish education progressed in 
the 1960s and 1970s with the increasing wealth of the Jews in 
a period of general economic prosperity and was effective in 
containing assimilation trends in a community which had not 
known profound Jewish scholarship for many generations. 

In 1977/78 there were in Teheran 11 OH, 7 AIU, and 6 
community schools, including an orT vocational school and 
a school belonging to the Iraqi Jews in the city. This picture 
drastically changed with the mass exodus of the Jews after the 
Islamic revolution in Iran. By the end of the 20" century there 
were reportedly three Jewish schools in Teheran, one in Shi- 
raz, and one in Isfahan. 

[Stanley Abramovitch] 


EDUYYOT (Heb. nity; “Testimonies”), tractate of the 
Mishnah in the order Nezikin. Eduyyot is different from all 
other tractates in the Mishnah, in that it does not focus on a 
particular subject matter but rather contains a number of rela- 
tively small collections of halakhot dealing with various top- 
ics, and organized around the names of the particular sages 
who transmitted them. These halakhot often “bear witness” to 
the disputes and controversies of earlier authorities and fre- 
quently involve an attempt by contemporaries or by later sages 
to decide or to resolve these disputes and controversies. This 
general tendency of the tractate as a whole, together with the 
repeated use in the later chapters of the phrase “rabbi so-and- 
so testified” (7°97, he’id), probably explains the tractate’s title. 
The tractate is also referred to in the Talmud (Ber. 27a; Kid. 
54b; Bek. 26a) by the name Behirata, i.e., the “select” or “cho- 
sen’ halakhot. This name seems to reflect an assumption that 
the traditions included in Eduyyot, having been reviewed and 
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adjudicated by the sages, possess some special authority, as the 
Talmud itself explicitly states (Ber. 27a; Kid. 54b; Bek. 26a): 
“The halakhah of R. Judah (or Meir) is accepted as normative 
since his view was included in Behirata (i.e., in Eduyyot).” 

H. Albeck argued that Eduyyot differs from the rest of 
the Mishnah because it represents an earlier stage — in fact the 
earliest stage — in the redaction of the Mishnah. In his opin- 
ion later redactors of the Mishnah then took most of its hala- 
khot and included them in the various tractates and orders 
arranged according to subject matter, each in its own proper 
place. Epstein, however, argued vigorously against this view 
(Tannaim, 428), and it is fair to say that no consensus had 
been reached concerning the date and purpose of the redac- 
tion of Eduyyot (Stemberger, 131). According to one tradition 
(Ber. 28a), these testimonies were pronounced on the day 
when *Eleazar b. Azariah was elected president of the Sanhe- 
drin, but Epstein effectively refuted this view. 


The Content of Eduyyot 

The first chapter puts on record three items of controversy be- 
tween Shammai and Hillel, and further items of controversy 
between their respective schools. There are instances where 
the school of Shammai disapproved of the view of Shammai, 
and instances where the school of Hillel eventually accepted 
the view of the rival school. Reasons are given why opinions 
which were finally rejected are nevertheless recorded in the 
Mishnah. 

The second chapter opens with a testimony of *Hanina, 
Segan Ha-Kohanim, on four items of halakhah followed by 
mnemotechnical triads of sayings. R. Ishmael propounded 
three laws before the sages. They in their turn discussed an- 
other three laws before him. Again a halakhic pronounce- 
ment of Ishmael concerning three things is mentioned, with 
which R. Akiva disagreed. Then come three laws discussed 
before R. Akiva, and the chapter ends with two sets of five 
aggadic sayings by R. Akiva, and a concluding one by R. 
Johanan b. Nuri. 

The third chapter records ten items of controversy be- 
tween *Dosa b. Harkinas and the sages as well as other con- 
troversies between single scholars (Joshua, Zadok, Rabban 
Gamaliel, and Eleazar b. Azariah) and the majority of the 
sages. The fourth chapter lists items of law in which the House 
of Shammai was, contrary to custom, more lenient than the 
House of Hillel. 

The fifth chapter puts on record further halakhic items 
in which, according to several named scholars, the House of 
Shammai was more lenient than its rivals. It includes one of 
the most beautiful aggadic passages of the Mishnah concern- 
ing the moral and intellectual integrity of *Akavyah b. Mahala- 
lel. He gave testimony on four items of halakhah on which the 
majority of the sages had a different tradition. The sages urged 
him to retract, promising to appoint him av bet din if he did, 
and threatening him with excommunication if he did not; he 
remained steadfast. Before his death, however, he told his son 
to follow the majority ruling, as halakhic discipline required it. 
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When his son, as a last favor, asked that he commend him to 
his colleagues, he refused, saying, “Your own deeds will bring 
you near or your own deeds will remove you far.” 

The rest of the tractate (chapters 6-8) gives a great variety 
of halakhot in which the word 7’y (“testified”) is consistently 
used and concludes with an aggadah to the effect that at the 
end of time Elijah the Prophet, in accordance with Malachi 
3:23f., will settle the controversies between the sages and make 
peace in the world. There is no Gemara either in the Babylo- 
nian or the Jerusalem Talmud, since the various mishnayot are 
included in the other tractates, where they are duly discussed. 
There is, however, a Tosefta. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Blackman (ed. and tr.), Mishnayot, 4 (1954), 
385ff., Eng. tr. and notes; Danby, Mishnah (Eng., 1933), 422-37; H. Al- 
beck, Mavo la-Mishnah (1959), 82-84; idem, Shishah Sidrei Mishnah, 
4 (1959), 275ff.; Epstein, Tannaim, 424-44, includes bibliography. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Stemberger, Introduction to the Talmud 
and Midrash (1996), 122, 131. 


[Arnost Zvi Ehrman / Stephen G. Wald (24 ed.)] 


EDWARDS, PAUL (1923-2004), U.S. philosopher and edi- 
tor of the eight-volume Encyclopedia of Philosophy (1967), the 
first comprehensive work of its kind in English since 1901. 
Edwards was born in Vienna, took his doctorate at Columbia 
University, and taught at New York University and Brooklyn 
College. In later years, he taught at the New School for Social 
Research in New York City. 

A leading exponent of Bertrand Russell’s philosophy and 
an atheist, Edwards was an aggressive opponent of religious 
philosophy and theological argumentation. He wrote The 
Logic of Moral Discourse (1955), in which he held that ethical 
predicates such as “good,” “right,” and “should” generally have 
two major functions: to describe something as having a certain 
property or properties and to express the speaker’s pro or con 
attitude. Hence, he postulated, ethical predicates have, for the 
most part, descriptive as well as emotive meaning. 

He also wrote Heidegger on Death: A Critical Evaluation 
(with Eugene Freeman, 1979), Equiano’s Travels (1989), Re- 
incarnation: A Critical Examination (1996), and Heidegger’s 
Confusions (2004). 

Among the many books Edwards edited are A Modern 
Introduction to Philosophy: Readings from Classical and Con- 
temporary Sources (1967); and Immortality (1997). 


[Richard H. Popkin / Ruth Beloff (2"4 ed.)] 


°EERDMANS, BERNARDUS DIRKS (1865-1948), Dutch 
Protestant Bible scholar. He was privatdocent of Semitic lan- 
guages from 1896 to 1898 and professor of Bible from 1898 
in Leiden. His Alttestamentliche Studien (4 vols., 1908-12), a 
collection of writings on the composition of Genesis, Exodus, 
Leviticus, and the early history of Israel, are uniform in their 
complete rejection of the starting points of modern Penta- 
teuchal criticism. Unlike the advocates of the Documentary 
Hypothesis, Eerdmans posits a fragmentary-supplementary 
hypothesis that views J, E, and P as redactors and supplement- 
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ers, rather than composers. According to Eerdmans, mate- 
rial found particularly in Genesis belongs to various stages 
of religious development of which the earliest is polytheistic 
and the latest monotheistic, the earlier material referring to 
God by the plural form Elohim and the later as Yahweh. He 
argued for the cultural historicity of the patriarchs and for 
the advanced state of ritual in the Mosaic period. He main- 
tained that most of the legal codes of Leviticus were Mosaic, 
thus rejecting the commonly accepted J. *Wellhausen-K.H. 
*Graf hypothesis. He was one of the earliest scholars who ad- 
vanced an Exilic date for sections of the book of Daniel. He 
wrote Der Ursprung der Ceremonien des Hosein Festes (1894); 
‘The Religion of Israel (1947), a new treatment of his earlier De 
godsdienst van Israeel (2 vols., 1930); The Covenant at Mt. Sinai 
(1939); Studies in Job (1939); and The Hebrew Book of Psalms 
(in: Oudtestamentische Studieen, 1947). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.F. Hahn, The Old Testament in Modern 
Research (1956), 23-26, 97-98; Eissfeldt, in: zDMG, 85 (1931), 172ff. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Devries, in: DBI, 1, 318. 

[Zev Garber] 


EFRAT (Heb. 05x), urban community with municipal coun- 
cil status, located in the *Gush Etzyon area south of Jeru- 
salem. Its area is 1.5 sq. mi. (4 sq. km.). Efrat was established 
in 1983 after planning by an Israeli group and an American 
group led by Rabbi Shlomo *Riskin of New York, who settled 
in Efrat and became the town’s rabbi. When the first families 
arrived the Shevut Yisrael Yeshivah, one of the hesder yeshi- 
vot, was functioning on the site. Efrat was unique among the 
West Bank settlements in that settlers moved immediately 
into permanent housing. Neighborhoods are named after 
the seven species for which the Land of Israel was famous 
in biblical times (Deut. 8:8). In 2002 the population of Efrat 
was 6,810, mainly religious people. Many of its inhabitants 
are Anglo-Saxons. 
WEBSITE: wwwefrata.muni.il. 
[Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 


EFRAT, YAACOV (1912-1977), agricultural researcher. Born 
in Poland, Efrat immigrated to Israel in 1936. He specialized 
in field agriculture, particularly in the various breeds of wheat 
used in Israel. He developed special systems for winter agri- 
culture. Efrat received the Israel Prize in 1977 for services to 
agriculture. 


EFRON, ILYA (1847-1915), Russian publisher. Efron was born 
in Vilna. In 1880 he founded a printing press in Peterburg and 
in 1890 he and the well-known German encyclopedia pub- 
lisher F. Brockhaus founded the Brockhaus-Efron publishing 
house in St. Petersburg. It became one of the leading publish- 
ing houses in Russia, responsible for a number of historical 
and literary reference works, including an 86-volume Russian 
encyclopedia, the Library of Famous Writers, and the multi- 
volume Library for Self-Education and Library of Natural Sci- 
ences. It also published, in cooperation with the Society for 
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Jewish-Scientific Publications, the Russian-Jewish encyclo- 
pedia Yevreyskaya Entsiklopediya in 16 volumes (1907-13). In 
the field of Jewish history it published, among other works, 
Renan’s “History of the Jewish People” with commentaries by 
S. Dubnow and others, and two works on the Inquisition. Af- 
ter 1917 it transferred its activities to Berlin, operating there 
until the 1930s. 

[Shmuel Spector (274 ed.)] 


EFROS, ISRAEL ISAAC (1891-1981), Hebrew educator, 
poet, and scholar. Born in Ostrog, the Ukraine, he went to 
the United States in 1905. He served for a time as rabbi and in 
1918 founded the Baltimore Hebrew College and the Teachers 
Training School. He was professor of Hebrew at Johns Hop- 
kins University (1917-28), rabbi of Temple Beth El in Buffalo 
(1929-34), professor of Semitics at the University of Buffalo 
(1935-41) and Hunter College, N.y.c. (1941-55), where he 
founded the Hebrew Division; in 1945 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of Jewish philosophy and modern Hebrew literature at 
Dropsie College, Philadelphia. Efros served as president of 
the *Histadrut Ivrit of America (1938-39). He settled in Israel 
in 1955 and served as rector of Tel Aviv University. In 1960 he 
was elected honorary president of the university. 

His works on Jewish philosophy include The Problem 
of Space in Jewish Medieval Philosophy (1917), Philosophical 
Terms in the Moreh Nebukim (1924), Judah Halevi as Poet and 
Thinker (1941), Ha-Pilosofyah ha-Yehudit ha-Attikah (1959), 
Ancient Jewish Philosophy: A Study in Metaphysics and Ethics 
(1964), Studies in Medieval Jewish Philosophy (1974), and stud- 
ies on Saadiah Gaon and Abraham B. Hiyya. Among his vol- 
umes of poetry are Shirim (1932); Vigvamim Shotekim (1932), 
a poem about the American Indians with echoes of American 
epic poetry; Zahav (“Gold,’ 1942) about the California Gold 
Rush of 1849; Anahnu ha-Dor (1945). A four-volume collec- 
tion of his poetry was published in 1966. His spiritual world 
is rooted both in tradition and in critical philosophy; thus 
tension is felt in his poetry between the antipodes of feeling 
and cerebration. Efros’ diction is both poetic and precise. A 
pessimistic vision dominates his post-World War 11 works. 
Efros translated Shelley’s poetry and Shakespeare’s Hamlet 
and other works into Hebrew, and some of Bialik’s poetry 
into English. He also collaborated with Judah Even-Shmuel 
(Kaufman) and Benjamin N. Silkiner in compiling an Eng- 
lish-Hebrew dictionary (1929). For translations of his poetry, 
see Goell, Bibliography, p. 21. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Epstein, Soferim Ivrim ba-Amerikah, 1 
(1953), 66-91; J. Kabakoff, in: Jewish Book Annual, 28 (1970), 105-109; 
Kressel, Leksikon, 1 (1965), 135-6; Waxman, Literature, 4 (19607), 
1065-67, 1115, 1188; J. Kabakoff, in: JBA, 28 (1970/71). 


EGALITATEA (“Equality”), Romanian-language periodical 
(1890-1916, 1919-40), edited, directed, and published in Bu- 
charest by Moses Schwarzfeld with Elias *Schwarzfeld (from 
his exile in France) as chief editor in the first years. It was the 
longest-running Jewish periodical in Romania, at first calling 
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itself a “weekly journal” The editor stated his aim in a letter 
sent to potential subscribers before the publication of the first 
number, explaining that it was an Israelite journal intending 
to inspire Romanian Jews with strength, courage, conviction, 
and moral force, and to give them guidance in their individual 
trials. The journal described Jewish life and the struggle for 
emancipation in Romania, condemned discrimination and 
antisemitism, and also published literary material. Although 
an independent journal, as its owner and manager involved 
himself in the Zionist movement it became the official publi- 
cation of the Jewish National Fund of Romania (1907) and also 
published Zionist propaganda. In the fall of 1916, when Roma- 
nia entered World War 1 and Bucharest was occupied by the 
German army, the journal ceased publication. It reappeared in 
1919, also as a weekly, but with only four pages, and included 
popular historical articles promoting Jewish identity and the 
Zionist idea. In July 1931, when Moses Schwarzfeld was ill and 
in financial difficulties, he began to publish Egalitatea every 
two weeks, in double numbers, up until July 3, 1940, when its 
publication was banned by the government. Many articles in 
Egalitatea were written by Moses Schwarzfeld himself, some- 
times signed with pen names. Among the contributors were 
Elias Schwarzfeld, Wilhelm Schwarzfeld, I-H. Fior, M. Braun- 
stein-Mibashan, Carol Drimer, J.I. Niemirower, Leon Feraru, 
Adolphe Stern, A.L. Zissu, E. San-Cerbu, and others. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Podoleanu, Istoria presei evreiesti din 
Romania (1938), 108-17; I. Bar-Avi, Familia Schwarczfeld (1969), 105-11; 
H. Kuller, Presa evreiasca bucuresteana (1996), 51-58; M. Mircu, 
Povestea presei evreiesti (2003), 69-80; E. Aczel, Periodicele evreiesti 
din Romania 1857-1900 (2005). 


[Lucian-Zeev Herscovici (2™4 ed.)] 


EGER (Ger. Erlau), city in N. Hungary. Although Eger is 
mentioned in 1660 as a Jewish community it was only in 1841 
that Jews obtained the right of residence there. A community 
organization was set up in 1843. By 1858 there were 861 Jews 
living in the city and an additional 680 in the district. Its first 
rabbi was Joseph Zevi Weiss. After his death the Orthodox 
members established a community - separate from the ex- 
isting status quo community - whose first rabbi was Simon 
Schreiber, son of Abraham Samuel Benjamin *Sofer. Many 
Jews in Eger engaged in the wine trade. There were 2,559 Jews 
living in Eger in 1920, and 1,787 in 1941. They were deported 
to *Auschwitz by the Nazis on June 8, 1944. By 1946, only 215 
Jews remained in Eger. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Laszld, in: Hungarian-Jewish Studies, 2 
(1969), 137-82. 


EGER (Eiger), AKIVA (“The Younger”) BEN MOSES 
GUENS (1761-1837), German rabbi. Born in Eisenstadt, Eger 
went to Breslau at an early age to study under his uncle, Ben- 
jamin Wolf Eger, and Hayyim Jonah Teomim-Fraenkel. In 
1780, he went to live with his father-in-law in Lissa, where for 
about ten years he engaged in study, free from financial stress. 
Impoverished as a result of the losses suffered in the fire of 
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1791, he accepted a position as rabbi in Maerkisch-Friedland, 
where he established a yeshivah. As his reputation grew, his 
decisions were sought in many matters. The thought of reap- 
ing material benefit from the Torah was repugnant to him, 
and on several occasions he thought of leaving the rabbinate 
and devoting himself to teaching. In 1807 he led a deputation 
of Jewish leaders who negotiated with the French authorities 
on Jewish rights in the newly established duchy of Warsaw. 
In 1814 he was prevailed upon to accept the position of rabbi 
in Posen, which was offered to him over the objections of the 
*maskilim and the followers of the Reform movement, who, 
fearing his great influence, sought the intervention of the 
secular authorities, on the grounds that he had no command 
of the German language and was opposed to all innovations. 
They were eventually obliged to accept Eger’s appointment, 
but they attempted to minimize his influence by the insertion 
of certain restrictive clauses in his letter of appointment. Eger, 
as unofficial chief rabbi of the Posen district, labored on be- 
half of his own and other Jewish communities. He established 
a large yeshivah, whose students included Zevi Hirsch *Ka- 
lischer, Jacob *Levy (author of the dictionaries of the Talmud), 
and Julius *Fuerst. He waged a constant struggle against the 
Reform movement. The maskilim opposed him and drew at- 
tention to what they considered bizarre and unreal questions 
discussed in his responsa. Eger was not blind, however, to 
the spiritual and educational needs of his time. He made cer- 
tain concessions to meet official demands for a more modern 
curriculum in Jewish schools, and he encouraged Solomon 
Plessner’s pioneer efforts to propagate traditional Judaism 
using German instead of Yiddish, which was until then the 
medium of instruction. He received a royal message of thanks 
from Frederick William 111 for his services during the cholera 
epidemic of 1831, during which he framed a number of helpful 
takkanot and cared for many of the sick. A number of welfare 
institutions established by him were in existence until World 
War 11. He was the father-in-law of Moses *Sofer and the an- 
cestor of many prominent scholars, scientists, and writers. His 
son Solomon *Eger was elected rabbi of Posen on his father’s 
death. Many popular legends surrounded Akiva’s person. His 
exemplary humanity and beneficence earned him universal 
admiration, even among his adversaries. A story typifying his 
sensitivity to others tells of a Jew who asked Akiva before Pass- 
over if he could use milk for the Seder rituals. When asked 
why, the Jew answered that he did not have enough money to 
buy wine. Akiva promptly gave him 20 rubles for purchasing 
wine. When rebuked by his wife for giving too much, Akiva 
answered that he deduced from the question that the Jew also 
did not have enough money to buy meat for the holiday. His 
modesty was proverbial, and he was sternly opposed to the 
titles of honor common in rabbinical circles. Of his works, 
the following were published in his lifetime: Hilluka de-Rab- 
banan (1822); Haggahot to the Mishnah (1825-30); Gilyon ha- 
Shas, notes to the Prague edition of the Babylonian Talmud 
(1830-34), and later to the Vilna edition; responsa, together 
with decisions, etc. (1834). After his death there appeared re- 
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sponsa, part 2 (1839); Hiddushei R. Akiva Eger (1858); Tosafot 
(1841-48 in the Altona edition of the Mishnah); Haggahot, 
glosses to the Shulhan Arukh (1859); responsa (1889); Kit- 
vei R. Akiva Eger (letters; 1929). In addition many of his let- 
ters and responsa were printed in talmudic journals and in 
numerous other works. Much of his work has remained in 
manuscript and some has been lost (e.g., his glosses to the 
Palestinian Talmud). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Wreschner, R. Akiba Eger (Ger., 1906); 
idem, in: JJLG, 2 (1904), 27-84; 3 (1905), 1-78; S. Blum, Gedolei Yis- 
rael (1938); A. Ovadyah (Gottesdiener), Ketavim Nivharim, 2 (1944), 
77-115; idem, in: Sinai, 1 (1937), 511-50; Posner, in: Kovez ... Unna 
(1940), 147-57; S. Sofer, Iggerot Soferim (1928, pref. 1929), 1-95 (1° 
pagination); Leiman, in: L. Jung (ed.), Jewish Leaders (1953), 99-113. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.S. Sinasohn, Gaon of Posen: A Portrait of 
Rabbi Akiva Guens-Eger (1990). 

[Akiva Posner] 


EGER, AKIVA BEN SIMHAH BUNIM (c. 1720-1758), 
rabbi and author, known as R. Akiva Eger the Elder. A native 
of Halberstadt, he was a pupil of Zevi Hirsch *Bialeh (Harif) 
of Halberstadt and Jacob ha-Kohen Poppers of Frankfurt. 
Around 1747, he served as rabbi of Zuelz (Upper Silesia). He 
conducted a yeshivah in Halberstadt even during the life- 
time of his teacher Bialeh, and in 1756, became head of the 
yeshivah of Pressburg. Eger, who was among the foremost 
talmudic scholars of his generation, carried on halakhic cor- 
respondence with Jonathan *Eybeschuetz, Meir *Eisenstadt, 
and other prominent rabbis. His novellae on the Talmud, 
Mishnah de-Rabbi Akiva, to which are appended a number 
of his responsa, were published posthumously (Fuerth, 1781). 
Eger had two sons, Judah Loeb, who served as rabbi in Hal- 
berstadt, and Wolf, rabbi of Leipnick. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B.H. Auerbach, Geschichte der israelitischen 
Gemeinde Halberstadt (1866), 33, 71; I. Weiss, Avnei Beit ha-Yozer 
(1900), pt. 2, 35b-37b; L. Wreschner, in: JJLG, 2 (1904), 32f.; P. Frankl, 
in: Nachlat Z’wi, 7 (1937), 320; S. Weingarten, in: Arim ve-Immahot 
be- Yisrael, 7 (1960), 38. 

[Jacob Haberman] 


EGER, JUDAH LEIB OF LUBLIN (1816-1888), hasidic 
zaddik, son of Solomon *Eger, grandson of Akiva *Eger the 
Younger. Born in Warsaw, Judah studied in Posen under his 
grandfather, whom he regarded as an example of moral vir- 
tues. He also studied at the yeshivah of Isaac Meir Alter (later 
the founder of the hasidic Gur dynasty) in Warsaw, through 
whose influence Judah became a Hasid. After his marriage 
Judah settled in Lublin, and visited Menahem Mendel of 
*Kotsk (Kock), continuing as his disciple despite opposition 
from his family. When Menahem Mendel secluded himself 
from society, Judah became a disciple of Mordecai Joseph 
Leiner of Izbica. After his father’s death in 1852 Judah declined 
the position of rabbi of Posen. Following the death of the Iz- 
bica zaddik in 1854 Judah led his own hasidic congregation 
in Lublin. It was not until after the death of Menahem Men- 
del of Kotsk in 1859, however, that Judah assumed the role of 
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zaddik and propounded his own teachings. Judah Leib’s moral 
integrity and conduct won him esteem even from people who 
opposed Hasidism. He spent a long time over prayer, devot- 
ing himself to it with concentration and fervor, accompanied 
by weeping and loud cries. His manner of prayer, which was 
contrary to the tradition of his preceptors, aroused severe 
criticism. Judah’s teachings on the portions of the law and the 
festivals were arranged by his son Abraham in Torat Emet (3 
vols., 1889-90) and Imrei Emet (2 vols., 1902-3). Judah cor- 
responded on halakhic questions with his relatives Abraham 
Samuel Benjamin *Sofer in Pressburg and Simeon *Sofer in 
Cracow. Abraham succeeded Judah as leader of his disciples 
from 1882 to 1914. He was the author of a work on Hasidism, 
Shevet mi-Yehudah (1922-38). Judah Leib’s grandsons Solo- 
mon and Ezriel Meir continued to lead their congregation 
until they perished in the Holocaust. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.I. Bromberg, Mi-Gedolei ha-Hasidut, 13 
(1958), 91-158. 


EGER, SAMUEL (Perez Sanwel) BEN JUDAH LOEB 
(1769-1842), German talmudic scholar and author. Eger, the 
grandson of Akiva *Eger the Elder, was born in Halberstadt. 
After studying at his father’s yeshivah, in 1809 he became rabbi 
of Brunswick where he served until his death. He had one of 
the most acute minds of the talmudic scholars of the time, 
engaging in halakhic correspondence with his cousin, Akiva 
*Eger (the Younger) of Posen, and with Moses *Sofer, who 
was related to him by marriage. A staunch opponent of the 
Reform movement, he took a firm stand against the innova- 
tions of the Kassel Consistory. Although in principle he was 
opposed to changes in the liturgy, he stated that he would not 
oppose those changes which were not contrary to the Shulhan 
Arukh. His insistence on the retention of Hebrew in prayer 
was motivated by his belief that it was a necessary link uniting 
all Jews throughout the world. His published works include 
Ateret Paz and Rimmon Parez, novellae on the tractates Bezah 
and Ketubbot (both Altona, 1823); and homiletic discourses 
delivered on Sabbath Devarim (1837) and Sabbath Mishpatim 
(1829). The bulk of his work, talmudic novellae and responsa, 
comprising an extensive correspondence with the rabbis of 
Eastern and Western Europe, remains in manuscript. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Herzfeld, in: AZDJ, 6 (1842), 412, 460f., 
762-64; B.H. Auerbach, Geschichte der israelitischen Gemeinde Hal- 
berstadt (1866), 103, 216-22; L. Wreschner, in: JJLG, 2 (1904), 33. 


[Jacob Haberman] 


EGER, SIMHAH BUNIM BEN MOSES (1770-1829), Hun- 
garian talmudist, younger brother of Akiva *Eger the Younger. 
Eger was also known by the family names of Guens and 
Schlesinger. After studying under his brother Akiva and then 
continuing his studies in Krotoszyn, he was appointed rabbi 
of Rogasen and in 1810 of Mattersdorf, where he remained 
until his death. Some of his novellae are printed in his broth- 
er’s Hiddushei Rabbi Akiva Eger (1858) which also includes 
their halakhic correspondence. Eger was also in correspon- 
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dence with his relative Moses *Sofer, with Mordecai Michael 
Jaffe, author of Beit Menahem, and with Israel Moses b. Aryeh 
Loeb, author of Rishmei Sheelah. His novellae were later pub- 
lished as an appendix to his brother's responsa (2"4 part; 1938). 
His sons were JOSEPH GINZ of Vienna, founder of the well- 
known publishing firm of Schlesinger; sAMUEL GENZ, rabbi 
of Abrany (Hungary), who published many of his novellae in 
the talmudic periodical Tel Talpiyyot (ed. D. Karzburg); and 
MOSES, rabbi and preacher in Hamburg. His daughter mar- 
ried Zalman Ulman, rabbi of Makow. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wreschner, in: JJLG, 2 (1904), 34; Moses, 
ibid., 18 (1927), 313f. P.Z. Schwartz, Shem ha-Gedolim me-Erez Hagar, 1 
(1913), 20b no. 1; 2 (1914), 39b no. 63 (Samuel Ginz); I. Kunstadt, Luah 
Erez he-Hadash (1915), introd.; B. Wachstein, Die Inschriften des alten 
Judenfriedhofes in Wien, 2 (1917), 168; S. Sofer, Iggerot Soferim (1929), 
2™4 pagination, 42-44, 55; J.J. (L.) Greenwald (Grunwald), Mazzevat 


Kodesh (1952), 140-2. 
[Itzhak Alfassi] 


EGER, SOLOMON BEN AKIVA (1786-1852), rabbi and rosh 
yeshivah. Born in Lissa, he was the son of R. Akiva *Eger the 
Younger, under whom he studied. Eger became a merchant 
in Warsaw, but after losing his fortune in the Polish rebellion 
in 1831, he accepted the rabbinate of Kalisz. In 1839 he was 
appointed to succeed his father in Posen. Active in commu- 
nal affairs, Eger sought to direct the Jews from commerce to 
farming, and in 1844 appealed to Frederick William rv, king 
of Prussia, to assist Jews in founding an agricultural village 
in the province of Posen. The request was granted, and Eger 
took active steps to implement the plan. In 1846 he founded 
an organization for agricultural settlement with the consent 
and formal support of 21 local communities, with promises of 
support. The project was, however, brought to an end by the 
disturbances of 1848. Eger was also active in soliciting contri- 
butions for Erez Israel and in assuring their fair disbursement. 
He also took a prominent part in the campaign for emancipa- 
tion of the Jews in his country. A strong advocate of traditional 
Judaism in its strictest interpretation and an outspoken op- 
ponent of the Reform movement, he sided with G. *Tiktin of 
Breslau in his controversy with A. *Geiger and was influential 
in restoring Tiktin to his position. Many of his responsa are 
included among those of his father, particularly those which 
he published together with his older brother, Abraham. His 
own published works include Gilyon Maharsha, notes on the 
Talmud and on Alfasi’s Code appended to the Vilna Talmud 
(1859); Gilyon Rasha, notes on Yoreh Deah (Koenigsberg, 1859) 
and republished with additions in the Vilna Talmud. His let- 
ters were published in Iggerot Soferim (1929), pp. 62-86. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bloch, in: Jeschurun, ed. by B. Koenigsberger, 
1 (1901), 5-8, 75-79, 104-8; Wreschner, in: JJIG, 2 (1904), 47-48; L. 
Lewin, Geschichte der Juden in Lissa (1904), 245-8. 


[Akiva Posner] 
EGGED (Heb. “bundle”), Israel public transport coopera- 


tive. In the 1930s small groups of drivers, each numbering 
between 50 and 100, constituted themselves into cooperatives 
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to avoid duplication by abolishing parallel routes, and to in- 
crease efficiency. Egged was founded in 1933 and established 
branches all over the country. With the large increase in pub- 
lic transport that followed the establishment of the State of 
Israel, two other cooperatives, Shahar, which operated in the 
Haifa area, and Drom Yehuda, which operated in Tel Aviv and 
the south, merged with Egged, the merger being completed 
in 1951. The Jerusalem transport cooperative, Ha-Mekasher, 
joined in 1967. 

Egged is one of the largest public transport cooperatives 
in the world. In 1968, the company operated 2,200 buses, 
which traveled about 620,000 mi. (1,000,000 km.) daily on 
1,100 routes. At that time, Egged members numbered about 
4,400, and there were also 2,200 hired workers. In 2004, Egged 
employed 6,309 workers, 2,452 of whom were Egged members. 
It owned 3,332 buses, traveling on 1,308 routes, and served 
about a million people a day. 

Egged owns four subsidiary companies: Egged Trans- 
port offers personalized transport services, including v1P 
limousines, company transport, a messenger service, and so 
on. Egged Tours is an inland tourist company operating 300 
tourist buses. Derech Egged offers air and recreation services. 
Egged Investments develops new sources of employment for 
Egged. The cooperative is governed by a general assembly, 
composed of all members, which biennially elects a council 
of 80, an executive of 20 from the members of the council, 
and a secretariat with five members elected by the executive, 
which runs the cooperative. 


WEBSITE: wwwegged.co.il 
[Leon Aryeh Szeskin] 


EGGS. One of the few references to the egg in the Bible, and 
the only injunction connected with it, is the command to drive 
away the dam before taking the eggs from the nest (Deut. 
22:6). The only other references to birds’ eggs are in Isaiah 
10:14 and the hatching of the egg of the ostrich through the 
heat of the sun (Job 39:14). Viper’s eggs are mentioned in Isa- 
iah 59:5. In contrast, the egg figures prominently in rabbinical 
literature, both in halakhah and aggadah. 


Halakhah 

The egg belongs to two spheres of halakhah: as permitted food 
and as a standard measure of volume (the tractate of the Tal- 
mud called Bezah (“egg”) deals with the laws of the festivals 
and is so called merely because of the first word of its first 
Mishnah, which deals with the question of the permissibility 
of eating an egg laid on the festival). 

(1) Although it is nowhere clearly stated in the Bible that 
eggs are permitted for food (the Talmud sees a reference to it 
in Deut. 22:6; see Hul. 140a), on the principle that “that which 
emerges from a clean animal is clean and that from an un- 
clean animal unclean” (Bek. 1:2) it is established that the eggs 
of clean birds are permitted for food, and those of unclean 
birds, forbidden (Hul. 122a). With the formation of the hard 
shell of the egg, however, even before the egg has been laid, 
it is regarded as independent and no longer part of its dam, 
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with the result that the prohibition of eating a part of a living 
animal does not apply to it, nor the law prohibiting the eating 
of meat with milk (Bezah 6b). Nevertheless fully formed eggs 
in a bird which is *terefah or *nevelah are forbidden (Maim., 
Yad, Maakhalot Asurot, 3:19). The Talmud (Hul. 64a) gives the 
signs of the eggs of permitted and forbidden birds. The for- 
mer have one end oblate and the other pointed and the white 
surrounds the yoke, while if both ends are oblate or pointed 
and the yellow surrounds the white it is the egg of a forbid- 
den bird. The egg is regarded as beginning to form the embryo 
when a bloodspot appears on the yoke, from which time it is 
forbidden as food, but the custom has been generally adopted 
of forbidding eggs if the bloodspot appears even on the albu- 
men (see *Blood). 

(2) The bulk of an egg is one of the most common of all 
the measures of volume in the halakhah. It constitutes the 
usual quantity of volume to establish liability, e.g., for ritual 
uncleanness, for the size of the *etrog, for the amount of bread 
from which *hallah must be separated, and many others. It 
is also the standard whereby all other measurements are cal- 
culated, a log being equal to six eggs, a kab to 24, and a seah 
to 144 (see Er. 83a and *Weights and Measures). It is evident 
however that these relative measurements do not accord with 
the normal size of an egg. It is accepted that the “egg” is that 
of the chicken (Yoma 80a) and recourse has had to be made 
to the theory that the egg thus referred to is a “desert egg” 
which was much larger than the present day one, and to be 
on the safe side the standard adopted in the halakhah for the 
egg of the Talmud is two present-day eggs (Hatam Sofer, on, 
Tesp. no. 127). 


Aggadah 

The egg is regarded both as having laxative qualities and of 
bringing about sexual stimulation. The egg, being “round 
and having no mouth” (opening), is regarded as a symbol of 
mourning which “is like a wheel which continually revolves 
in the world, and one must not open one’s mouth in com- 
plaint” (BB 16b; yD 378:9 of Gen R. 63:14). It is therefore given 
to mourners at the meal given to them on the return from 
the burial (se’udat havraah) and is eaten at the meal before 
undertaking the fast of the Ninth of *Av. On the seder night 
of Passover there has developed the custom of eating an egg 
dipped in salt water before beginning the festive meal. There 
is no authority for this custom in the sources; various expla- 
nations have been put forward, and Moses Isserles connects 
it with its mourning aspect. According to him it is in com- 
memoration of the destruction of the Temple with which the 
paschal sacrifice was discontinued, and it happens that the 
first day of Passover always falls on the same day of the week 
as the Ninth of Av of each year (OH 476:2). A roasted egg, in 
memory of the festival offering (hagigah), forms part of the 
Passover plate at the seder. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Krauss, Tal Arch, 1 (1910), 124-6; Eisenstein, 
Yisrael, 3 (1951), 37-40; ET, 3 (1951), 131-45. 


[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 
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°EGIDIO DA VITERBO (c. 1465-1532), Italian ecclesiasti- 
cal statesman and humanist. He entered the Augustinian or- 
der in 1488. The papal Curia utilized his diplomatic talents 
and in 1517 Leo x made him a cardinal; he was also bishop of 
Viterbo. For many years he maintained Elijah *Levita in his 
entourage in Rome, Levita instructing the cardinal in rabbin- 
ics and Jewish mysticism and himself obtaining instruction 
in Greek. He was also among *Reuchlin’s correspondents (II- 
lustrium ... epistolae ... ad... Reuchlin, Hagenau, 1519, 97-98) 
and entertained the false messiah David *Reuveni. Egidio’s in- 
terests in Jewish (particularly kabbalistic) studies were very 
considerable. In addition to projecting a plan for translating 
David Kimhi’s dictionary he translated (or sponsored trans- 
lations of) extracts of the Zohar and various esoteric tracts 
(Ginnat Egoz, Raziel, etc.; also portions of Menahem Recan- 
ati’s commentary), and composed a treatise on the Ten *Se- 
firot (all preserved in manuscript: Paris Mss. 527, 596-8, 3363, 
3367, Angelica Ms. 3). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vogelstein-Rieger, 2 (1896), passim; G. Signo- 
relli, I] Cardinale Egidio da Viterbo ... (1929); G.E. Weil, Elie Lévita ... 
(1963), 203-11 and passim; C. Astruc and J. Monfrin, in: Bibliotheque 
@humanisme et renaissance, 23 (1961), 551-4; A. Palmieri, in: Diction- 
naire Theologique Catholique, 6 (1920), 1365-71; F. Secret, Le Zohar 
chez les Kabbalistes chrétiens de la Renaissance (1958), index. 


[Raphael Loewe] 


‘EGLAH ‘ARUFAH (Heb. 751Y 7739), an expiatory cere- 
monial for an untraceable murder prescribed in Deuteron- 
omy 21:1-9, in which the elders of the settlement nearest the 
corpse bring an unworked heifer to an uncultivated area in a 
watered wadi, break the heifer’s neck, wash their hands over it, 
and profess their innocence to the bloodshed. This ceremonial 
of the ‘eglah ‘arufah, “the broken-necked heifer; is unique to 
the Bible, but it is elucidated by prior Hittite and subsequent 
rabbinic law codes. The ‘eglah ‘arufah is not a sacrifice. It is 
not slaughtered ritually on an altar, but is killed like a non- 
sacrificial animal (Ex. 13:13) away from the altar; it need not 
be unblemished like a sacrifice (Sot. 9:5), but it must never 
have been subjected to the yoke, a stipulation attested only in 
rituals never incorporated into the sacrificial system (Num. 
19:2; see *Red Heifer; cf. 1 Sam. 6:7). Above all, its death does 
not make expiation for the life of the murderer (nor does any 
sacrifice; see *Atonement, *Sacrifices), for if the murderer is 
subsequently discovered, he is still put to death (Sot. 9:7; see 
Ket. 37b). 

The key to this rite is its underlying postulate that 
the blood of the innocent does not “remain on his head” 
(e.g., Josh. 2:19; see *Bloodguilt), but pollutes the earth on 
which it is shed (Num. 35:33). The earth, having received the 
blood involuntarily, withholds its strength (Gen. 4:11-12), 
bringing drought and famine upon its inhabitants (11 Sam. 
21:1, LXx; cf. also 11 Sam. 1:21; Ezek. 22:24). This belief is 
not peculiar to Israel, but is part of its heritage from the cul- 
tures along the Mediterranean littoral (e.g., Ugarit: Aqhat 
1:42-46; Asia Minor (Hittites), Proclamation of Telepinus, 
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20). That the blood of the slain must come into contact 
with the ground is confirmed by the rabbinic dictum that if 
the murder was perpetrated by some other means, e.g., hang- 
ing, the heifer ceremonial is not required (Sot. 9:2; TJ, Sot. 9:2, 
23c). In rabbinic law, just as in the Hittite Code, paragraph 
6 (earlier version, cf. Pritchard, Texts, 189), the corpse is in- 
terred on the spot where it was found (BK 81b), and the orig- 
inal owner loses his rights to a set area circumscribing the 
corpse. 

According to biblical law, “the land shall have no expia- 
tion for blood that is shed except by the blood of him who 
shed it” (Num. 35:33b). However, what if the murderer is un- 
known: will the land be permanently blighted? The ‘eglah 
‘arufah is the cultic prophylactic to avert this contingency. Its 
purpose is to transfer the land polluted by the corpse to an un- 
cultivated plot, removed from the settled area. Thus it closely 
resembles the rites of the *azazel goat and of the purification 
of the healed *leper, whereby sin and impurity, respectively, 
are exorcised from the afflicted and banished to the wilder- 
ness. Here, however, the fact that land and not man needs to 
be expiated necessitates the use of another method, not ban- 
ishment, but transference. Through the killing of the heifer, 
the murder is, in effect, reenacted; the blood of the heifer 
(ha-dam ha-zeh, “this blood,’ Deut. 21:7) becomes identified 
with the blood of the slain, and the pollution is transferred 
from the area of the corpse to the area of the heifer. This rite 
of reenactment and transference explains why the ceremo- 
nial must take place at a perennial stream: the blood must not 
come into contact with the earth again and trigger the fatal 
polluted soil-drought syndrome, and it is thus drained off to 
some distant sea. Also explained is the need for the elders of 
the nearest settlement to wash their hands and recite a con- 
fessional over the broken-necked heifer: since the blood of 
the heifer represents the blood of the slain, they must purify 
themselves and declare their innocence of either committing 
or witnessing the crime (Deut. 21:6-7). Finally, the rabbinic 
law that the land surrounding the heifer is forever forbidden 
to be cultivated further underscores that the purpose of the 
ritual is the transference of land impurity from the human to 
the animal corpse. 

According to this interpretation the Torah has incor- 
porated an ancient rite, whereby land pollution due to an 
untraceable murder is transferred from a desirable area to an 
undesirable one. At the same time, it should not be overlooked 
how an act of pure sympathetic magic was transformed by 
the Torah to conform to its basic spiritual and ethical out- 
look. First, the ritual was placed in the hands of the priests, 
those “chosen by the Lord to serve Him” (21:5), and removed 
from the authority of the lay-elders, who might be addicted 
to its pagan origins. Then, the declaration was given an 
appendix (21:8-9), whereby the automatic, magical expia- 
tion presumed by the ritual was abolished, and the expiation 
and, indeed, all forgiveness of sin attributed solely to the 


Lord. 
[Jacob Milgrom] 
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In the Talmud 
No less than nine mishnayot (Sotah 9:1-9) and six folios of the 
Babylonian Talmud (Sotah 44b-—47b) are devoted to the laws 
of the ‘eglah ‘arufah, despite the fact that the rite was abol- 
ished at the beginning of the first century (see below). Un- 
less otherwise stated, the details that follow are derived from 
those passages. According to the rabbis, this act of expiation 
and disavowal by the elders was not for the murder itself, of 
which no one could possibly accuse them, but for failure to 
create conditions which would make such a crime impossible. 
“He [the victim, or possibly the murderer?] did not appeal 
to us for help and we dismissed him without providing him 
with food; we did not allow him to depart without an escort.” 
The measurement of the distance between the corpse and the 
nearest town was performed by three or five elders from the 
Great Sanhedrin of Jerusalem. When they had finished their 
task and had decided to which city the murder was to be as- 
cribed, they returned to Jerusalem, and the rite of breaking 
the heifer’s neck (from behind with a hatchet) was performed 
in the presence of all the elders of that city. The rite was per- 
formed only when it was presumed that the undetected mur- 
derer was a Jew, and it was therefore not performed in a city 
near the border or where the majority of the inhabitants were 
gentiles. Nor did the rite apply to Jerusalem. It was limited to 
a murder executed with a lethal weapon and therefore did 
not apply in the case of hanging or strangulation. The heifer 
had to be less than two years old. The ceremony took place by 
day, and the carcass was buried in situ. The rite of the ‘eglah 
‘arufah was discontinued “when murderers increased in num- 
ber.’ Its discontinuation is connected with *Eleazar b. Dinai, 
also called Tehinah b. Parishah, a notorious murderer who is 
probably identical with the Zealot leader of the same name 
(c. 35-60 C.E.) mentioned by Josephus (Ant. 20:121 and 161; 
Wars, 2:235-6, 253). 
[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.J. Elhorst, in: zAw, 39 (1921), 58-67; R. 
Patai, in QR, 30 (1939), 59-69; S.H. Hooke, in: vT, 2 (1952), 2-17; A. 
Rofé, in: Tarbiz, 31 (1961/62), 119-43. 


EGLON (Heb. 7173), Canaanite royal city. According to the 
Bible, Debir, king of Eglon, joined the confederation of Amor- 
ite kings, led by *Adoni-Zedek of Jerusalem, against *Gibeon. 
They were defeated by Joshua at Aijalon and slain near the 
cave of Makkedah, where they had sought refuge (Josh. 10). 
Eglon was subsequently captured, sacked, and destroyed (ibid. 
10:34-35). The king of Eglon is again mentioned in the list of 
conquered cities (ibid. 12:12). The city was allotted to the tribe 
of Judah in the Lachish district (ibid. 15:39). It does not appear 
in later sources; Eusebius mentions an Agla, present-day Kh- 
irbat ‘Ajlan, 12 mi. (19 km.) west of Bet Guvrin (Eleutheropo- 
lis) (Onom. 48:19). Scholars are divided as to the location of 
Eglon; the identification generally accepted is that of Tell al- 
Hasi proposed by Albright. This tell is situated 7 mi. (11 km.) 
southwest of Lachish, at the edge of the foothills that extend 
into the Coastal Plain. Elliger has suggested the more west- 
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erly Tell Beit Mirsim, and recent studies have shown that this 
identification is no less probable (cf. *Debir). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Albright, in BASOR, 17 (1925), 7ff; Elliger, 


in: PyB, 30 (1934), 67f. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


EGLON (Heb. 11739; lit. “calf”), king of Moab in the period 
of the Judges, apparently in the first half of the 12" century 
B.c.E. The Bible relates that Eglon assembled the Ammonites 
and the *Amalekites and with them attacked Israel, subduing 
the land for 18 years (Judg. 3:12-14). It is likely that Eglon had 
previously conquered the plain north of the Arnon, a region 
disputed by Israel and Moab. Eglon and his allies crossed 
the Jordan, captured the city of Jericho, and from there pen- 
etrated to the center of the country and subdued the tribes of 
Benjamin and Ephraim. It is natural, therefore, that a Ben- 
jaminite, the “judge” *Ehud, son of Gera, assassinated Eglon 
by a ruse and freed Israel from Moabite rule. The events re- 
lated in Judges 3 appear historically plausible although some 
scholars have argued that the mention of Eglon’s gross obe- 
sity (vs. 17, 22) and the chapter’s apparent scatological refer- 
ences (vss. 21-25) are indications that the story is fictional 
political satire. 


[Bustanay Oded] 


In the Aggadah 

Eglon is identified as the grandson of Balak (Yal. 665). Be- 
cause of the respect he showed to God through rising from 
his throne when Ehud told him that he had a message from 
the Lord, he was rewarded: Ruth was his granddaughter (Naz. 
24b) and her descendant David “sat on the throne of the Lord” 
(Ruth R. 2:9). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.G. Kraeling, in: JBL, 54 (1935), 205-10; K. 
Galling, in: zDPV, 75 (1959), 1-13; A.H. van Zyl, The Moabites (1960); 
Y. Kaufmann, Sefer Shofetim (1962), 104-11; W. Richter, Traditionsge- 
schichtliche Untersuchungen zum Richterbuch (1963), 1ff.; A. Malamat, 
in: B. Mazar (ed.), Ha-Historyah shel Am Yisrael, ha-Avot ve-ha-Shofe- 
tim (1967), 229-30. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Halpern, The Bible’ 
First Historians (1980), 39-75; idem, in: ABD, 2, 414; M. Brettler, in: 
HUCA, 62 (1991), 285-304; Y. Amit, Judges (1999), 71-79. 


EGOZI, Turkish family, members of which served as rabbis 
of Constantinople in the 16" and 17 centuries. MENAHEM 
BEN MOSES EGOZI (second half of 16‘ century) was a rabbi, 
preacher, and poet. His sermons, Gal shel Egozim, were pub- 
lished in the printing press of Gracia *Nasi in Belvedere be- 
tween 1593 and 1599. Ginnat Egoz, a manuscript collection of 
his letters and poems, some showing considerable talent and 
of historical importance, is in the British Museum (Or. 11.111). 
A responsum by him is included in the responsa of Elijah b. 
Hayyim (no. 38). HAYYIM, a contemporary of the former, was 
a member of the bet din of Elijah b. Hayyim in Constantinople, 
their signatures appearing together in a document of 1601. A 
manuscript of his book on the laws of divorce is in the Jeru- 
salem National Library (no. 119, 8°). DAVID (d. c. 1644) was 
rabbi of the indigenous Turkish community of Constantino- 
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ple. He was appointed to be in charge of the congregational 
property and was in halakhic correspondence with Hayyim 
and Moses *Benveniste. NISSIM BEN HAYYIM, rabbi and 
dayyan, was involved in the Shabbatean controversy which 
engaged the Constantinople rabbis in 1666. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rosanes, Togarmah, 3 (1938), 33; Scholem, 


Shabbetai Zevi, 2 (1957), 416-7; A. Yaari, Ha-Defus ha-Ivri be-Kushta 
(1967), 140-1, no. 228, 147. 


EGYENLOSEG, a political weekly newspaper, its title mean- 
ing “Equality,” which was published in the Hungarian language 
in Budapest from 1881. The official mouthpiece of the Neo- 
log (non-Orthodox) sector of Hungarian Jewry, it circulated 
among Hungarian Jewry as a whole. Its founder was Moritz 
Bogdanyi, who published daily editions during the proceed- 
ings of the *Tiszaeszlar blood libel trial of 1882-83. Miksa 
*Szabolcsi headed the editorial staff from 1884, later becom- 
ing its owner, and after the Tiszaeszlar trial took up the strug- 
gle anew for religious equality of the Jews of Hungary. Some 
of the best-known Hungarian Jewish writers were among its 
contributors, such as Adolf *Agai, Hugo *Ignotus, Jozsef *Kiss, 
Tamas *Kobor, Emil *Makai, and Péter Ujvari. The declared 
policy of the paper was assimilationist, aiming at moderate re- 
ligious reform but complete integration in the life of the state. 
With the appearance of organized Zionism, the paper took 
up an anti-Zionist stand. After the death of Miksa Szabolcsi 
in 1915, his son Lajos Szabolcsi edited the paper and took a 
bold stand against the “numerus clausus” and the excesses of 
the “White Terror” after the revolution of 1918-19. The paper 
was banned in 1938. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Magyar Zsido Lexikon (1929), 213-4. 


[Baruch Yaron] 


EGYPT, country in N.E. Africa, centering along the banks of 
the River Nile from the Mediterranean coast southward be- 
yond the first cataract at Aswan. The ancient Egyptians named 
their land “Kemi, the “Black Land,’ while the neighboring 
Asiatic peoples used the Semitic word “Misr” which is still 
the country’s name in both Hebrew (Heb. 0°7372; Mizrayim) 
and Arabic. Geographically Egypt consists of two areas, Lower 
Egypt, the northern part of the land, which contains the 
Delta, and Upper Egypt, the south, which comprises the nar- 
row strip of cultivable land on both sides of the river as far 
south as Aswan. 


Ancient Egypt 

Ancient Egyptian history can be divided into seven periods 

that correspond to the major dynastic ages of Pharaonic his- 

tory: 

1. Predynastic — (prehistory) 

2. Early Dynastic Period (Archaic) - Dyn. 1-3, 2920-2575 

3. Old Kingdom - Dyn. 4-8 (Pyramid Age), 2575-2134 

4. First Intermediate Period - Dyn. 9-10, 2134-2040 

5. Middle Kingdom - Dyn. 11-12 (“Classical” Period), 
2040-1640 
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6. Second Intermediate Period - Dyn. 13-17 (including the 
Hyksos Period), 1640-1532 
7. New Kingdom - Dyn. 18-20 (Empire Period), 1550-1070 


PREDYNASTIC — EARLY DYNASTIC PERIOD. The Predynas- 
tic history of Egypt refers to the period before the unification 
of Upper and Lower Egypt. It is the unification of the two 
kingdoms that heralds the national consciousness of Egypt; 
therefore, her history as a nation cannot start before the Early 
Dynastic Period. Egyptian tradition traced its historical be- 
ginnings to the time when King Menes of Upper Egypt (as re- 
corded by Manetho, and transmitted with slight variations by 
Herodotus, Josephus, and Diodorus Siculus) conquered Lower 
Egypt and unified the two lands. By this action, he became the 
ruler of both Upper and Lower Egypt, thereby establishing the 
First Dynasty. Menes’ unification came to symbolize the na- 
tion and its conception of itself. The earliest representation of 
the unification of Egypt is the Narmer Palette (+/-3150 B.C.E., 
now in the Cairo Museum). The legendary Pharaoh Narmer 
has been identified with Menes, and the Narmer Palette ap- 
parently represents the Pharaoh of Upper Egypt conquering 
Lower Egypt and subduing the enemy. The obverse of the 
palette shows the ruler wearing the White Crown of Upper 
Egypt, while the reverse has him wearing the Red Crown of 
Lower Egypt. Throughout dynastic history the unification 
represented the potency of the land, a potency recalled in a 
variety of ways, from the titles of the kings, through the rep- 
resentations in the artistic canon. 

The most important legacy of the Early Dynastic Period 
is the foundation of what we view as the civilization of ancient 
Egypt. The national economy, political ideology, and religious 
philosophy all developed in this period, and the administra- 
tive seat of Egyptian government moved north to Memphis. 
Much of the contact between Egypt and the Levant during the 
Early Dynastic Period was in the area of trade. Grain, timber 
for construction, precious and semi-precious materials, in- 
cluding lapis lazuli copper and turquoise, were imported to 
Egypt from Southwest Asia. 


THE OLD KINGDOM. The Old Kingdom is also known as 
the Pyramid Age. During this period Egypt’s power revolved 
around her resources, human and natural, and the Pharaoh's 
ability to utilize them. One of the results of the successful 
harnessing of resources was monumental architecture; the 
first complexes built from fully dressed stones are from this 
period. These large structures seem to represent the physi- 
cal manifestation of the Pharaoh’s godhead and authority. 
The strong centralized government of the god-king that had 
developed earlier underwent decentralization during the 5" 
dynasty and resulted in a new class of officials: The vizier no 
longer had to be a prince, and the nomarchs began to reside 
in the nome that they administered rather than in the royal 
residence or capital. 

Foreign relations during the Old Kingdom were gener- 
ally peaceful, and foreign expeditions were related either to 
defense or, more frequently, to trade. A 6'* dynasty official 
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named Weni inscribed his autobiography on a wall in his 
tomb-chapel. He reports that at the behest of the Pharaoh he 
led five expeditions into the Southern Levant to defend against 
the “Sand-dwellers” (Lichtheim 18 ff.). At least two stone ves- 
sels bearing Old Kingdom royal names have been discovered 
at Tel Mardikhi, *Ebla, in central Syria. There is no certainty 
as to how the vessels got to Ebla (one, bearing Pepy 1’s name, 
is thought to have come through Byblos, and the other with 
Kephren’s name may have come directly from Egypt), but 
their existence attests to far reaching diplomatic connections 
between Egypt and the Levant. 


THE FIRST INTERMEDIATE PERIOD. In Egyptian chro- 
nology, the term “Intermediate” refers to the periods when 
there was no strong centralized government unifying the Two 
Lands. During the first Intermediate Period there was dynastic 
rule both in the North (at Herakleopolis), and in the South (at 
Thebes). The attempts to reunify the land fostered sporadic 
internal conflicts and civil wars. 


THE MIDDLE KINGDOM. ‘The detailed origins of the Middle 
Kingdom are unknown, but in a political sense the Middle 
Kingdom may be said to begin when the ruler of Upper Egypt 
becomes the sole Pharaoh and the two lands are again united. 
During the 11 Dynasty the seat of rule remained at Thebes 
in the South, but the first Pharaoh of the 12‘ Dynasty moved 
the capital North to a new capital called Itjtawy, “Grasper of 
the Two Lands”; the capital remained there for more than 300 
years. The 128 Dynasty is the “Classical Period” in the art and 
the literature of Ancient Egypt. 

The literature and the art of this period were used to 
promote the royal and elite values and interests. Many of 
the literary texts of this period have a propagandistic fla- 
vor and were circulated to the literati though the temples 
and schools. The monumental royal inscriptions on temples 
and other buildings were also used to address the public, to 
inspire loyalty, and to tell the people of the grandeur of their 
rulers. 

For the most part Egypt's foreign relations remain peace- 
ful during this period as witnessed by the famous tomb paint- 
ing in the tomb of Khnumhotep 11 at Beni Hasan. Part of 
this painting depicts 37 Asiatics (men, women, and children) 
bringing eye-paint to Khnumhotep. But there is evidence of 
international strife during the Middle Kingdom in the Exe- 
cration Texts. The Execration Texts were a class of formulas 
that functioned as destructive magic; they were designed to 
counteract negative influences, and they are attested from the 
Old Kingdom through the New Kingdom. The performance 
of execration rituals centered on objects inscribed to iden- 
tify the target of the magical act; they were then destroyed or 
symbolically neutralized. These texts include figures made of 
unbaked clay and crudely formed into the shape of a bound 
prisoner. There are three lots of execration texts that deal with 
Western Asia containing standard formulae with the names of 
Asiatic chieftains and their related toponyms (place names), 
after which follows a comprehensive statement of curse along 
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the lines of “all Asiatics of Gns, and their mighty runners ... 
who may rebel ... etc.” 


THE SECOND INTERMEDIATE PERIOD AND THE PERIOD OF 
THE HYKSOS. The Second Intermediate Period began toward 
the end of the 13" Dynasty when the centralized government 
began once again to falter, leading to the rise of local rulers 
in the eastern Nile Delta. The period reached its culmination 
when the *Hyksos invaded from Western Asia and usurped 
the throne. Originally these Near Easterners were referred to 
as “Shepherd kings” or “captive shepherds” by the scholarly 
community. These titles are based on an incorrect folk-ety- 
mology attested to as early as Josephus. The term Hyksos is the 
Greek rendering of the Egyptian appellation for these foreign- 
ers. But the Egyptian that underlies the Greek is best translated 
as “rulers of the foreign countries.” In Egypt it became the ofh- 
cial designation of the first three kings of the 15 Dynasty. The 
capital of the Hyksos was at Avaris, modern Tel ed-Dab‘a in the 
Delta, on the eastern most of the Delta branches. The popula- 
tion there seems to have been composed of Asiatics, especially 
those who spoke Amorite, a West Semitic dialect. 

Much of the Hyksos's power resulted from good trade re- 
lations with Cyprus, Nubia, and the Levant, and it was during 
this period that the horse, and wool-bearing sheep were intro- 
duced into Egypt. The archaeological record indicates that the 
Hyksos were not the first Near Easterners to live in the Nile 
Delta, but it was under the Hyksos that Egypt became more 
involved with the eastern Mediterranean (Bietak). 

The reign of the Hyksos ended when the Theban ruler 
Ahmose finally expelled them and reunited the Two Lands. Af- 
ter this expulsion the capital shifted south again to Thebes. 


THE NEW KINGDOM. The New Kingdom is the period of 
Egyptian expansion and imperialism. In the earlier periods 
Egypt's contact with, and control over, foreign areas was lim- 
ited to her desire for trade and resources; during the New 
Kingdom Egypt's foreign policy became more aggressive. The 
Hurrian kingdom of Mitanni became a threat to Egypt, and 
the New Kingdom rulers responded to Mitanni’s rising power 
in the area. The 18" Dynasty ruler Thutmose 1 led a campaign 
into northern Syria. Later, Thutmose 111 led 14 campaigns into 
Western Asia (one of which included a seven-month siege at 
Megiddo), and eventually subdued the Levantine coast, in- 
creasing Egyptian hegemony into the interior of Syro-Pales- 
tine. Under Thutmose 111 the rulers of the conquered Asiatic 
city-states became vassals to Egypt who had to send tribute 
and swear an oath of loyalty to the Pharaoh. True peace was 
not realized until the reign of Thutmose rv, who married one 
of the Mitannian princesses (Murnane 2001). 

The Egyptian Empire reached its height during the reign 
of another 18" Dynasty Pharaoh, Amenhotep 111. By this time 
the empire was firmly established, so that Egypt was able 
to keep her troops in just a few areas and to send garrisons 
only to regions that threatened revolt. But this relative ease 
of imperialism was short lived, and the Empire began to fal- 
ter under the reign of Amenhotep 1v whose internal policies 
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caused him to be labeled the “heretic king” Amenhotep Iv 
devoted much of his energy to religious reform. Tradition- 
ally, the established cults of Egypt’s gods were under the care 
of the Pharaoh. Amenhotep rv neglected the traditional gods 
of Egypt and showed strict devotion to a new conception of 
the sun god the “Aten” (solar orb); he eventually withdrew his 
patronage from the capital at Thebes (which was the “city of 
Amun’), he changed his name to reflect his religious prefer- 
ences to Akhenaten (*Akhenaton; “effective on behalf of the 
orb”), and established a new capital city named Akhetaten 
(“horizon of the orb”). Akhenaten weakened the power of the 
royal family to such an extent that that even when the tradi- 
tional cult was re-established in the land, the last kings of the 
18 Dynasty (including Tutankhamun) had no real power. 
The entire balance of power in the Near East changed dur- 
ing this period when the Mitannians lost control of most of 
their vassals to the Hittites and Egypt lost control of her vas- 
sal Kadesh to these same Hittites. The resulting hostilities be- 
tween Egypt and Hatti only increased when a Hittite prince 
died on his way to Egypt with the intent to marry Tutankha- 
mun’s widow. Egypt’s borders continued to recede south for 
the next three generations. 

The Ramesside kings of the 19" and 20" Dynasties at- 
tempted to regain Egypt's past glory. These attempts met with 
varying levels of success. Ramesses 11 successfully defended 
Egypt against the invasions of the Sea Peoples, but his “vic- 
tory” against the Hittites at Kadesh is not the unqualified “vic- 
tory” portrayed on his temple walls. In addition, the balance 
of power achieved by Egypt in the south, and the Hittites in 
the north changed as Assyria emerged as a major force in 
Western Asia. Ramesses 111 was the strongest ruler of the 20% 
Dynasty, and he too defended Egypt against the Sea Peoples, 
and defeated two Libyan invasions. But the end of his reign is 
marked by a series of strikes by craftsmen who were working 
on the royal tombs at Thebes. These strikes were the begin- 
ning of the economic difficulties that helped bring about the 
end of the 20' Dynasty and Egypt's Empire period. 

The New Kingdom saw Egypt rise to become an interna- 
tional superpower ruling territories from Nubia to Asia. But 
by the end of this period Egypt was a nation overwhelmed by 
internal troubles, which had lost control of all of her foreign 
territories; never again would Egypt regain her splendor. 

For the biblical depiction of events in this period, see 
*History; *Exodus; *Pentateuch. 


[Sharon Keller (2™4 ed.)] 


After the shortlived 21*t Dynasty, the 2274 Dynasty, of 
Libyan origin, came to power in Egypt. Sheshonk t (the bibli- 
cal *Shishak) gave refuge to the Israelite pretender *Jeroboam 
and, after the latter had returned to Israel, invaded first Judah, 
thoroughly ravaging and looting the country, and then Israel, 
treating it in like manner. Returning with vast plunder, and 
leaving a weakened Palestine behind him, Sheshonk retired to 
Egypt. Henceforth the Libyan rulers of Egypt, having shown 
their power, left West Asia alone. 
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By the end of the eighth century B.c.£. the Egyptianized 
Nubian rulers of *Cush had displaced the Libyans in control 
of Egypt, while the Assyrians under *Tiglath-Pileser 111 made 
their presence felt in Syria and Palestine. During the last revolt 
of Israel against Assyria (724-721 B.c.E.) Hosea wrote to So, 
the king of Egypt, for support against the Assyrians. This oth- 
erwise unknown king has been plausibly identified recently as 
Tefnakht, the ruler of Sais (So), a vassal of the Nubians. How- 
ever, Egyptian support was to no avail; Tefnakht was repulsed 
and Samaria fell. Nevertheless Egypt still appeared to be pow- 
erful, and in the following decades *Hezekiah, king of Judah, 
again relied on Egypt. Although the biblical account names 
*Tirhakah (Taharka), king of Cush (Nubia; 11 Kings 19:35) as 
Jerusalem's ally, there are chronological problems involved, 
since the decisive battle of this campaign, that of Elteke, took 
place in 701, and Taharka’s rule began only in 689. 

*Sennacherib’s successors subjugated Egypt, expelled 
the Cushites, and installed puppets who managed to regain 
Egyptian independence under the twenty-sixth Dynasty. The 
founder of this dynasty, Psammetichus 1 (c. 664-610 B.C.E.) 
strengthened Egypt by the widespread employment of for- 
eigners - Greek and Jewish mercenary troops and Phoenician 
sailors and merchants. During his reign or that of Psammeti- 
chus 11 (c. 595-89 B.C.E.) the famous colony of Jewish merce- 
nary soldiers was established at *Elephantine to protect the 
southern frontier of Egypt. After the fall of the Assyrian capital 
of Nineveh in 612 B.c.£. to the Neo-Babylonians and Medes, 
the king of Egypt, Neco 11, “went up against the Babylonians,” 
but found his way barred by *Josiah, king of Judah, whom he 
defeated and killed at Megiddo in 609. Four years later, the 
Babylonians decisively defeated him at the battle of Carchem- 
ish. The subsequent Babylonian invasion of Egypt, preceded 
by the siege and sack of Ashkelon, was, however, beaten back, 
although Palestine remained under Babylonian control. 

In 589 *Nebuchadnezzar besieged Jerusalem, whose 
king, *Zedekiah, had rebelled at the instigation of the pha- 
raoh Apries (*Hophra). The latter invaded Syria in an attempt 
to relieve Jerusalem, but again Egyptian support proved inef- 
fectual, and in 587 Jerusalem fell. Most of the city’s popula- 
tion was deported to Babylon; some, however, took refuge in 
Egypt, including the prophet *Jeremiah. 


[Alan Richard Schulman] 


Egyptian Literature in the Bible 

Egypt has a long and full literary history and tradition, and as 
such, there is ample evidence of both literary and nonliterary 
genre of texts. These texts serve many functions and come in 
a variety of forms each with its own established conventions 
and styles. The technical aspects of Egyptian literary forms 
are not generally paralleled in biblical literature, yet it is well 
recognized that there is a commonalty in content between 
some biblical narrative motifs and those found in various 
Ancient Egyptian texts. Direct links in the prose literature 
are difficult to establish, but there is a scholarly consensus 
that relates the two bodies of literature. Wisdom texts fall in 
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their own category; the consensus maintains that the bibli- 
cal wisdom tradition is dependent, at least in part, upon the 
Egyptian. Questions of borrowing and/or primary derivation 
notwithstanding, there is no doubt that the Egyptian material 
antedates the biblical. 

Egypt plays an important part in the narrative setting of 
the Torah. From the time that Joseph is sold into servitude 
through the Exodus and the crossing of the Sea of Reeds, the 
central location of the story is Egypt. It is in these stories, the 
ones set in Egypt, that the majority of narrative parallels are 
to be found. The most frequently cited example is the bibli- 
cal tale of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife (Gen 39) and the New 
Kingdom Tale of Two Brothers. The Egyptian tale is the first 
known example in ancient literature of the Temptress motif. 
The details and purposes of each of the stories differ greatly, 
but there is no serious doubt that the structure of the motif 
is essentially the same. In such stories an older woman (or a 
woman of higher social status) develops an ill-advised pas- 
sion for a younger man (or one of a lesser social status). This 
“temptress” makes her desires known to the young man (Gen 
39:7) who refuses her advances on moral grounds (verses 8-9); 
thus spurned, the “temptress” accuses the young man of vi- 
olating her, and the “wronged” husband then seeks retribu- 
tion. The standard versions of this tale eventually vindicate 
the youth and punish the mendacious wife. In the biblical 
account Joseph is punished for his supposed actions by be- 
ing imprisoned (verses 19-20). Eventually he is pardoned by 
Pharaoh and released from prison because, after interpreting 
Pharaoh's dreams, Joseph is rewarded and made viceroy of 
Egypt (41:14-45). The biblical version deviates from the pat- 
tern in two significant ways: First, the narrator never tells us 
that Joseph is ever publicly declared innocent. (He is pardoned 
not exonerated). Second, the fate of the temptress is not re- 
vealed. Potiphar’s wife disappears from the story right after 
she accuses Joseph (Gen 39:18-19), because she is no longer 
important to the progress of the narrative. 

Although the Tale of Two Brothers is the most frequently 
cited example of biblical and Egyptian narrative parallels, it is 
by no means the only one. Some literary tales present us with a 
picture of Syria-Palestine that is reminiscent of the description 
of the area in the Patriarchal Narratives of Genesis and also 
show some parallel values. The prime example is the Middle 
Kingdom Tale of Sinuhe, which depicts the environment of the 
Levant in detail and shows it much the same as described in 
the Torah narratives. Both the Hebrew and Egyptian sources 
describe pastoral nomadic clans who travel among the settled 
urban population centers. Sinuhe was an attendant to Princess 
Nefru, daughter of Amenemhet 1 and wife of Sesostris 1. After 
Amenemhet 1 dies, Sinuhe overhears plans for a palace coup. 
Fearing that he will be caught up in the civil-war that will in- 
evitably follow, he flees Egypt and wanders through the Nile 
Delta and throughout Canaan. Sinhue becomes very success- 
ful in Canaan, but always longs to return to his native land. 
Ultimately, he is reunited with Sesostris 1 and urged to return 
to Egypt. As with most Egyptian tales, this one ends happily 
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when Sinhue returns to Egypt and is welcomed back into the 
royal household, His wish that he be allowed to returned to 
Egypt so he may die and be buried there is fulfilled. Sinuhe’s 
flight from political danger may be compared to Moses’ flight 
from Egypt to avoid Pharaoh’s wrath (Ex. 2:15). Sinuhe’s subse- 
quent wanderings though the Egyptian Delta and into Canaan 
along with his new found prosperity in a foreign land may be 
compared with the accounts of Abraham's peregrinations. An- 
other frequently cited parallel is that Sinuhe very much wants 
to be buried in his native Egypt, just as Jacob desires that his 
body be returned from Egypt to Canaan (Gen. 47:29-30). Sim- 
ilarly, Joseph adjures the children of Israel to carry his bones 
out from Egypt when they leave (Gen 50:25, Ex. 13:19). 

Narrative parallels are not limited to the Torah. One of 
Sinuhe’s exploits has been compared to David's slaying of Goli- 
ath. “He came toward me while I waited, having placed myself 
near him. Every heart burned for me; the women jabbered. All 
hearts ached for me thinking: ‘Is there another champion who 
could fight him?’ He [raised] his battle-axe and shield, while 
his armful of missiles fell toward me. When I had made his 
weapons attack me, I let his arrows pass me by without effect, 
one following the other. Then, when he charged me, I shot 
him, my arrow sticking in his neck. He screamed; he fell on 
his nose; I slew him with his axe. I raised my war cry over his 
back, while every Asiatic shouted. I gave praise to Mont, while 
his people mourned him” (Lichtheim in cos) Both Sinuhe and 
David are underdog warriors who surprisingly vanquish the 
enemy champion with his own weapon (1 Sam 17:51). 

Scholarly consensus recognizes that the biblical Wis- 
dom tradition, and much of the poetic and instructional lit- 
erature related to that tradition, has very close associations 
with Egyptian Wisdom Literature. Within the Bible there is 
a conception of Egypt as a source of great wisdom (1 Kings 
4:30, “Solomon's wisdom was greater than the wisdom of all 
the Kedemites and than all the wisdom of the Egyptians”), but 
this “wisdom” is not that of the Wisdom Literature. Egyptian 
Wisdom Literature deals with “truth,” “justice,” and especially 
“order,” the “cosmic order” as ordained by the gods. Biblical 
Wisdom focuses primarily upon Wisdom personified and the 
“fear of God” associated with it. So the larger conceptions that 
inform the genre are not identical, but the Egyptian material 
most certainly has influenced the biblical. 

Psalm 104 is frequently viewed in light of “The Great 
Hymn to the Aten.” Both texts venerate the solar aspects of 
the deity and use similar language in so doing. Song of Songs 
is widely recognized as having significant parallels to Egyp- 
tian love poetry (Fox) There are parallels of phraseology: In 
the Song of Songs “sister” is used as a term of intimacy be- 
tween the two lovers (4:9, 10-12, “...my sister, my bride...”; 
also 5:1, 2), and in the Egyptian Love Songs both “sister” and 
“brother” are used as terms of love and intimacy. In both lit- 
eratures there is an alternation between the speech of the girl 
and that of the boy, but with a difference; In the Bible the 
lovers engage in dialogues, whereas in the Love Songs from 
Egypt the lovers are given alternating soliloquies. Another 
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common feature is found in the so-called “Praise Song,’ where 
the physical beauty of the beloved body is described limb by 
limb. (4:1-7; 5:10-16; 7:2-10a). 

Even more striking parallels are to be found in instruc- 
tional literature; these connections were first recognized in the 
early 20% century, and are regularly noted in modern com- 
mentaries. The prime example is the “Instruction of Amen- 
emope.” Proverbs 22:17-24:22 and Jeremiah 17:5-8 are both 
thought to be inspired by “Amenemope.” Of particular interest 
is Proverbs 22:20 and the difficulty surrounding the Hebrew 
word traditionally written both shlshwm (ketiv) and shlyshym 
(qgere) and vocalized to mean either “officers” or “the day be- 
fore yesterday.” Neither makes any sense in the context of the 
pericope. Accordingly, many scholars vocalize this word as 
sheloshim, “thirty” (“Have I not written for you thirty sayings 
of counsel and wisdom”) especially since there are 30 chapters 
in the “Instruction of Amenemope” and that text ends “Look 
to these thirty chapters, They inform, they educate ...” 

The points of contact between biblical and Egyptian lit- 
erature go beyond content, and include linguistic borrowings 
as well. There are close to six dozen agreed upon Egyptian 
loan words in the Bible, not including personal names and 
toponyms (place names); some of these words are Hebraized, 
whereas others are used in forms that are close to their Egyp- 
tian form. Understandably, there is a remarkable clustering 
of these loan words in the biblical accounts relating to Egypt. 
We have come to expect Egyptian words used to describe 
the natural environment of Egypt, so the biblical words for 
“reeds” (Ex. 13:18, 15:4, 22, 23:31; passim), “Nile” (Gen. 41:1-3; 
passim), “papyrus” (Ex. 2:3; Isa. 18:2, 35:7; Job 8:11), and “marsh 
grass” (Gen. 41:2, 18; Job 8:11) all are Egyptian loans. The same 
goes for specifically Egyptian offices like the hartumim typi- 
cally translated as “magicians” (Gen. 41:8, 24; Ex. 7:11, 22, 8:3, 
14-15, 9:11; Dan. 1:20, 2:2, 10, 27, 4:4, 6, 5:11). Pharaoh is a royal 
title (literally “big house” / “palace”) used in the Bible both 
as a royal title with a specific royal name following (Pharaoh 
RN — II Kings 23:29, 33-35; Jer. 46:2), or alone as a virtual royal 
name or specific appellative (this usage is consistent in the 
Torah text). Attempts have been made to date biblical pas- 
sages according to the usage of the word “Pharaoh,” but such 
arguments are speculative at best, and ignore the literary as- 
pects of the text. 

[Sharon Keller (2™4 ed.)] 
The Hellenistic Period 
THE PTOLEMAIC PERIOD. Egyptian Jewry traced its history 
back to the time of Jeremiah (Letter of Aristeas, 35), but it was 
not until the conquest of *Alexander the Great in 332 B.C.E. 
that the second great wave of Jewish emigration to Egypt be- 
gan. Alexander’s successors in Egypt, the Ptolemid dynasty, 
attracted many Jews early in their reign to settle in Egypt as 
tradesmen, farmers, mercenaries, and government officials. 
During their reign Egyptian Jewry enjoyed both tolerance and 
prosperity. They became significant in culture and literature, 
and by the first century c.£., accounted for an eighth of the 
population of Egypt. The majority of the Jews of Egypt lived, 
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Map 1. Main Jewish communities in Egypt during the Hellenistic period and 
during the Middle Ages; the enlarged section of the Delta region (right) gives 
medieval communities only. 


as the Greeks, in “Alexandria, but there were also very many 
in the ehora, the provincial districts outside Alexandria. 
*Ptolemy 1 Soter (323-283) took a large number of Jewish 
prisoners of war in Palestine and forcibly settled them as mer- 
cenaries in Egypt to hold down the native Egyptians (ibid., 36). 
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On Ptolemy 1’s retreat from Palestine many Jews fled with him 
to Egypt, where they found a haven of tolerance. *Ptolemy 11 
Philadelphus (283-44) emancipated the Jews taken captive by 
his father and settled them on the land as cleruchs or in “Jew- 
Camps” as Jewish military units. He was remembered by the 
Jews of Egypt as having instigated the translation of the Septu- 
agint (see Letter of *Aristeas; *Bible: Greek translation). Since 
*Manetho’s antisemitic work was written in his reign there 
must have been a fair number of Jews already in Egypt. 

*Ptolemy 111 Euergetes (246-221) was said to have been 
favorably disposed toward the Jews and to have respected their 
religion. Two facts confirm this. One is the number of Jews 
who settled in the nome of Arsinoe (*Faiyum) in his reign, 
and the other is the synagogue inscription dedicated to him, 
declaring that he granted the rights of asylum to the syna- 
gogues (Frey, Corpus 2 pp. 374-6). There is also a synagogue 
inscription from Schedia, which was also probably dedicated 
to him (Reinach in REJ, 14 (1902), 161-4). 

*Ptolemy 1v Philopator (221-203) attempted to institute 
a massacre of the Jews of Alexandria in 217 B.c.E., but was 
later reconciled with them (111 Macc. 5-6). During the reign 
of *Ptolemy v1 Philometor (181-145) a marked change took 
place. Ptolemy vi won Jewish favor by opening up the whole 
of Egypt to the Jews, on whom he relied, as well as by receiv- 
ing Jewish exiles from Palestine such as *Onias Iv, to whom 
he granted land to build a temple at Leontopolis (c. 161 B.C.E.; 
Jos., Wars 1:33). The Jewish philosopher *Aristobulus of Pa- 
neas was said to have advised him on Jewish affairs, and he 
appointed two Jews, Onias and Dositheos, to high military 
posts (Jos., Apion, 2:49). During the struggles of Cleopatra *111 
(116-101) with her son *Ptolemy 1x Lathyros (116-80) the Jews 
of Egypt sided with the Queen, thus earning her esteem but 
alienating the Greek population from them (Ant. 13:287). She 
appointed two Jewish brothers, *Ananias and Helkias, as com- 
manders of her army. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS. Most of the Jews 
who settled in the chora were either farmers or artisans. The 
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Ptolemies did not generally trust the native Egyptians and en- 
couraged the Jews to enter three professions: 

(a) the army, where, as other nationalities in Egypt, they 
were allowed to lease plots of land from the king (called cle- 
ruchies), and were granted tax reductions; 

(b) the police force, in which Jews reached high ranks (cf. 
the Jewish district chief of police in Frey, Corpus, 2, p. 370); 
and 

(c) tax collecting (a government executive job) and some- 
times in the chora, tax farming (a government administrative 
post; see Tcherikover, Corpus nos. 107, 109, 110). 

Others were managers in the royal banks or administra- 
tors (ibid., nos. 99-103, from middle of second century B.c.E£.). 
In Alexandria there was a greater diversity of occupations and 
some Jews prospered in trade and commerce. 

Early in the third century B.c.E. synagogues were 
founded in Egypt. They are known to have existed at Alexan- 
dria, Schedia (third century B.c.E.), Alexandrou Nesou (third 
century B.C.E.), Crocodilopolis-Arsinoe (three: third cen- 
tury B.C.E., second century B.C.E., and second century C.E.), 
Xenephyris (second century B.c.£.), Athribis (two: third or 
second century B.c.E.), and Nitriae (second century B.C.E.). 
They were usually called npooevy or edvxeiov (from the Greek 
euche = prayer), and tablets were often erected dedicating the 
synagogue to the king and the royal family. 

At first the Jewish immigrants spoke only Aramaic, and 
documents from the third century and the first half of the 
second century B.c.E. show a widespread knowledge of Ara- 
maic and Hebrew (cf. Frey, Corpus 2, pp. 356, 365). But from 
the second century on there was a rapid Hellenization. Docu- 
ments were written in Greek, the Pentateuch was read in the 
synagogue with the Septuagint translation, and even such a 
writer as *Philo probably knew no or little Hebrew. At first 
the Egyptian Jews transliterated their names into Greek, or 
adopted Greek names that sounded like Hebrew ones (e.g., 
Alcimus for Eliakim, or Jason for Joshua), but later they often 
adopted Greek equivalents of Hebrew names (e.g., Dositheos 
for Jonathan, Theodoras for Jehonathan). Gradually Egyp- 
tian Jewry adopted any Greek name (even those of foreign 
gods), and among the *Zeno Letters only 25% of the names 
are Hebrew. 

In the chora the Hellenization was not so strong, 
but there the Jews were influenced by the native Egyptians. 
Documents testify to Egyptian names among the Jews, and 
sometimes to an ignorance of Greek (presumably these Jews 
spoke Egyptian). However, the chora Jews were more obser- 
vant of the Sabbath and dietary laws than those of Alexan- 
dria. 

The relations between Greek and Jew was on the whole 
good under the Ptolemies. The Jews often sought to explain 
Judaism to the Greeks (cf. Aristobulus of Paneas, Philo, and 
others). They tried to enter the Greek gymnasium which was a 
sign of the cultured Greek. Cases of actual apostasy were rare; 
that of Dositheos, son of Drimylos, who renounced Judaism 
to enter court, was exceptional (111 Macc. 1:3). 
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CONSTITUTION. It used to be thought that the Jews were 
given equal rights with the Greeks by Alexander the Great, and 
that they called themselves Macedonians (Wars, 2:487-88). 
This has been disproved by papyri where it appears that only 
Jews or Jewish military units, who were incorporated into 
Macedonian units, were termed “Macedonians” (compare 
Tcherikover, Corpus nos. 142 line 3 with no. 143). Since the 
population registered its name and racial origin, each na- 
tionality in Egypt formed a separate group through the Ptol- 
emid period. The Jews, unlike the Greeks, were not granted a 
politeia (rights of free citizenship), but received a politeuma 
(a constitution by which they had the right to observe their 
ancestral laws). Individual Jews were granted citizenship oc- 
casionally by the polis or the king, or by managing to register 
in a gymnasium. These, however, were exceptions. From the 
papyri of Faiyum and Oxyrhynchus it seems that the majority 
of Jews did not use the right of recourse to Jewish courts, but 
attended Greek ones even in cases of marriage or divorce. The 
head of the Jewish community in Alexandria was the *ethn- 
arch, while in the chora elders held sway. 

Toward the end of the Ptolemid period Jewish-Greek 
relations steadily worsened. The Greeks, supported by the 
Egyptians, were struggling to strengthen the power of the 
polis, while the Jews supported the Ptolemids, first Cleopa- 
tra 111 (see above), and then *Ptolemy x111 and *Gabinius in 
55 B.C.E. Papyri of 58 B.c.E. recorded some unrest in Egypt 
of an antisemitic nature (e.g., Tcherikover, Corpus no. 141). 
Josephus records that *Julius Caesar was aided by Jewish cle- 
ruchs in Egypt when *Antipater brought reinforcements from 
Palestine. In return for this Caesar is said to have reaffirmed 
the citizenship of the Alexandrian Jews in 47 B.c.E. (Ant., 
14:131, 188-96). 


Roman Period 
EARLY ROMAN EMPIRE. The new administration under 
*Augustus at first was grateful to the Jews for their support 
(cf. the stele of their rights set up in Alexandria; Jos., Ant. 
14:188), but generally it relied on the Greeks of Alexandria 
for help, which fact caused a great rift between the Jews and 
the rest of the population early in their rule. Augustus dis- 
banded the Ptolemaic army and abolished the tax-collection 
system about 30 B.c.£. Both of these acts caused great eco- 
nomic hardships for the Jews. Few of them joined or were 
permitted to join the Roman army in Egypt (an exception be- 
ing a centurion of 116 c.£., in Tcherikover, Corpus no. 229). 
Jewish tax collectors were mostly replaced by Greek govern- 
ment officials. The cursus honorum was closed to Jews un- 
less they renounced their religion, which most refused to do 
(an exception being *Tiberius Julius Alexander, prefect of 
Egypt). Jewish civil rights (politeuma) were endangered by 
Augustus’ revision of the constitution of Egypt. Three classes 
were created: 

(a) the upper class of Romans, priests, Greek citizens of 
Alexandria, Naucratis, and Ptolemais, and those who had reg- 
istered in the gymnasium; 
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(b) Egyptians, the lowest class, who paid a burdensome 
poll tax; and 

(c) the middle class metropolitae (i.e., half-Greeks who 
lived in the chora), who paid the poll tax at a reduced rate. 

Augustus placed the Jew in the lowest class, forced to pay 
the tax. This was a blow to Jewish pride, for besides those few 
individual Jewish families who had received the distinction of 
Greek citizenship, the vast majority of Jews could no longer 
register in the gymnasia and had to pay the poll tax. 

From that time began a long struggle by the Alexandrian 
Jews to confirm their rights. The works of writers such as Jo- 
sephus (Contra Apionem) and Philo (Vita Moysis 1:34) contain 
a defense of Alexandrian Jews’ rights. The Greeks in turn ap- 
proached Augustus suggesting that they would keep all non- 
Greeks out of the gymnasia, if he, in turn, would abolish the 
privileges of the Jews. Augustus refused and confirmed the 
Jewish ancestral rights, to the intense anger of the Greeks. 
Augustus abolished the post of ethnarch of Alexandria in 
10-12 C.E., replacing it by a gerusia of elders. 

The Greeks of Alexandria seized their opportunity with 
the rise of the pro-Hellenic emperor, Caius *Caligula in 37 
c.E. The following year they stormed the synagogues, pol- 
luted them, and set up statues of the emperor within. The 
prefect, Valerius *Flaccus, was embarrassed and dared not re- 
move the images of Caesar. The Jews were shut up in a ghetto 
and their houses plundered. Philo, who wrote In Flaccum 
and De Legatione on the affair, headed a Jewish delegation 
to Caligula to complain, but was dismissed with derision. 
On the assassination of Caligula in 41 c.£. the Jews of 
Alexandria took vengeance by instigating a massacre of the 
Greeks. 

The new emperor, *Claudius, issued an edict in favor 
of the Jews in 41 C.E., abolishing the restrictions imposed at 
the time of the pogrom of 38 c.z., but he banned the Jews 
from entering the gymnasia, and refused them Greek citi- 
zenship. Much antisemitic material was written at this pe- 
riod in Egypt, e.g., *Apion’s works, and the Acts of the *Alex- 
andrian Martyrs. 

Consequently the Jews closed their ranks and became 
more self-conscious of their Jewish heritage. Such works were 
written as 111 *Maccabees and the Wisdom of *Solomon. The 
Jews also tended to live closer together, though no ghettos 
were imposed. 

In 66 c.£. the Alexandrians, in debating about a delega- 
tion to be sent to Nero, presumably to complain about the 
Jews, discovered several Jewish spies among themselves. Three 
were caught and burnt alive. The Jews rose in revolt and tried 
to burn the Greeks in their amphitheater, and Tiberius Ju- 
lius Alexander, the prefect, crushed them mercilessly, killing 
more than were slain in the pogrom of 38 c.£. After the de- 
struction of the Jerusalem Temple in 70 c.£. Onias’ Temple at 
*Leontopolis was destroyed and the *fiscus judaicus imposed. 
However, the Egyptian Jews had to pay more than other Jews, 
because the Egyptian calendar provided that they pay in the 
first year of the fiscus (71 C.E.), two years in arrears instead of 
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one year, as other Jews. It is estimated that they paid that year 
27 million Egyptian drachmae in taxes. 

In 115 the great revolt of the Jews of Egypt, Cyrene, and 
Cyprus occurred (see *Trajan). The revolt was immediately 
crushed in Alexandria, by Marcus Rutilius Lupus, but it con- 
tinued in the chora with the help of the Jews of *Cyrene (in 
centers as Thebes, Faiyum, and Athribis). Marcius Turbo was 
sent by the emperor to deal with the situation, and crushed 
the revolt in 117. Much of Alexandria was destroyed and the 
revolt resulted in the virtual annihilation of Egyptian Jewry. 
From that time on Jews almost vanish from the chora. In Al- 
exandria the great synagogue was destroyed, large tracts of 
Jewish-owned land in Heracleapolis and Oxyrhynchus were 
confiscated, and Jewish courts were suspended. The causes of 
the revolt suggested are the antisemitism of the local Greeks, 
and the “messianic” movement centered around *Lucuas of 
Cyrene. The revolt spelled the end of Jewish life in Egypt for 
a long time. From 117 to 300 only a few Jewish names occur 
among the peasants in the chora. 


From the End of the Second Temple Period to the 

Muslim Conquest 

The defeat suffered by the Jews, both in Erez Israel under Bar 
Kokhba and in the quelling of the rebellion in Egypt during 
the years 116-117 C.E. almost crushed the Jewish communities 
in Egypt, especially in Alexandria. The evidence from the pa- 
pyri of the presence of a large, cohesive community in Egypt, 
found rather abundantly before 70 c.£, diminishes, until after 
the year 200 C.E. it becomes almost negligible. The territory of 
Egypt was still a marked battleground for imperial ambitions 
and rebellions during this later period of the Roman Empire. 
The revolt of the BovKodAot (herdsmen) and its aftermath, fi- 
nally settled by the emperor Septimus Severus (194 c.E.), left 
the country with its agriculture almost ruined and burdened 
with heavy taxes. During the latter half of the third century 
Egypt was again racked with internal dispute. Finally, Diocle- 
tian brought a period of relative peace to the land, reorganiz- 
ing the territory into three, and later four, provinces. The later 
history of Egypt under the Byzantine emperors is closely tied 
up with the growth and predominance there of hitherto per- 
secuted Christianity. 

Centered as it was in Alexandria, Christianity in Egypt 
inherited some of the classical antisemitism of the city. Clem- 
ent of Alexandria mentions (Stromata, 3:63; 2:45.5) the fact 
that there existed in the primitive church there two “Gospels,” 
an “Egyptian Gospel” and a “Hebrew Gospel” - evidence of 
the dichotomy in the early church between gentile and Jew- 
ish Christianity, the latter being characterized in Egypt by a 
Gnostic tendency. By 150 c.z., however, both Orthodox and 
Gnostic Christianity found themselves allied with regard to 
the Jews. Basilides, an Alexandrian Gnostic at the end of the 
second century, tried to stress in Gnostic terms that Christi- 
anity is to be completely dissociated from its Jewish ances- 
try. An early work called the Epistle of Barnabas (c. 135 C.E.) 
argued for the abrogation by God of the Old Covenant (Old 
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Testament) and the preference for an allegorical and “spiri- 
tual” interpretation of the Jewish Scriptures, a tendency later 
adopted by Clement of Alexandria and the exegetical school 
of the Alexandrian, *Origen (d. 253 c.£.). Another early work, 
found only in citations, the Kerygma Petrou, accused the Jews 
of angel and star worship. 

Some of the knowledge of the Jews in these times is de- 
rived from Christian sources. The martyrologies of the time, 
as a matter of style, brought in the Jews as the accusers. Gener- 
ally though, as Baron reports (Social’, 2 (1952), 188), the early 
Christians got along with their Jewish neighbors. Indeed, to- 
ward 300 C.E., Jewish names begin to appear more frequently 
in the papyri, giving witness to a renewal of activity. There are 
even some Hebrew fragments found at Oxyrhynchus which 
speak of rashei (“heads”), benei (“members”), and ziknei (“el- 
ders”) of the keneset (“the community”; Cowley, Journal of 
Egyptian Archaeology, 2 (1915), 209ff.). An interesting feature 
of the Greek papyri of this period is the appearance of the 
name “Sambathion” among both Jews and non-Jews, giving 
testimony to the great respect given the Sabbath among the 
Egyptians (for a fuller discussion cf. Tcherikover, Corpus, 3 
(1964), 43-56). It is true that the Jews did support the Arians 
in their disputes with orthodox Christianity, and patristic lit- 
erature placed the Jews together with the heretics and pagans 
as the hated enemies of the church. This attitude later became 
codified into law by the Codices of the emperors Theodosius 
and Justinian. A pogrom and expulsion of the Jews from Al- 
exandria by the patriarch Cyril occurred in 415 c.z. Whether 
or not this expulsion was fully carried out is still a moot point, 
since later Christian literature points to the fact that Jews were 
still living there (M. Chaine, in Mélanges de la Faculté orien- 
tale de l'Université Saint-Joseph, Beyrouth, 6 (1913), 493ff.). The 
Persian conquest seemed to be especially helpful to the Jews 
in Egypt, since they were able to receive those Jews persecuted 
in Syria by the emperor Heraclius. The Arab conquest in 632 
saw the beginning of a new regime. 


[Evasio de Marcellis] 


Arab Period 

There is little information available concerning the condition 
of the Jews from the Arab conquest in 640 until the end of the 
tenth century. In Fostat, founded by the conqueror of Egypt, 
‘Amr ibn al-‘As, a relatively large community was established, 
while the Jewish population probably also grew in other Egyp- 
tian cities. Ahmad ibn Tulin (ninth century), the first inde- 
pendent ruler of Egypt under the Muslims, seems to have fa- 
vored the Jews. The historian al-Mas‘tidi relates that he had a 
Jewish physician. Documents found in the Cairo *Genizah of 
Fostat give evidence of the commercial ties between the Jews 
of Egypt and those of *Kairouan (Tunisia) during the sec- 
ond half of the tenth century. The Jews of Egypt also renewed 
their relations with the major academies of Babylonia. It is 
significant for the high standard of Jewish learning in Egypt 
itself that *Saadiah Gaon (born in Faiyum in 882) acquired 
his widespread culture there. At that time many Babylonian 
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Jews settled in the principal Egyptian cities and established 
communities with their own synagogue and bet din. They also 
maintained a close relationship with the academies in their 
country of origin. Students traveled there to study, and reli- 
gious and judicial queries were addressed to the heads of the 
Babylonian academies. The Palestinian and Syrian Jews who 
settled in Egypt acted in the same manner. They established 
Palestinian communities and synagogues, and they recognized 
the heads of the Palestinian academies, to whom they gave 
their material support, as their spiritual leaders. The activi- 
ties of Saadiah Gaon prove the presence of large numbers of 
*Karaites in Egypt at the time. It seems that during the ninth 
and tenth centuries, there was still a variety of sects in Egypt. 
The work Kitab al-Anwar wa-al-Maraqib (“The Book of Lights 
and Watch Towers”) by al-*Kirkisani, in 936 (L. Nemoy (ed.), 
1 (1939), 12), mentions a sect which observed Sunday as a day 
of rest instead of Saturday. Members of this sect lived on the 
bank of the Nile, some 20 miles from Fostat (Bacher, in: JQr, 
7 (1894/95) 704). 


THE *FATIMIDS. A change in the condition of the Jews 
occurred with the conquest of the country by the Fatimids 
in 969. After the conquest by this dynasty of Shi‘ites which 
was in rivalry with the *Abbasid caliphs, Egypt became the 
center of a vast and powerful kingdom, which, at the end 
of the tenth century, included almost all of North Africa, 
*Syria, and *Palestine. The union of all these countries brought 
a period of prosperity in industry and commerce from which 
the Jews also benefited. Of even greater importance was the 
characteristically tolerant attitude adopted by the Fatimids 
toward non-Muslim communities. They did not insist on 
the observance of the decrees of discrimination, such as the 
wearing of a distinctive sign on the garments; they permitted 
the construction and repair of non-Muslim houses of prayer, 
and they even accorded financial support to the academies 
in Palestine. In the court of al-Mu‘izz (d. 975) and his son 
al-‘Aziz (975-996), a Jew converted to Islam, Ya‘qib *Ibn Kil- 
lis, occupied an important position and was finally appointed 
vizier. He was the first to hold this post under the reign 
of the Fatimids in Egypt. There were also Jewish physicians 
in the service of al-Mu‘izz. The third Fatimid caliph, al-Hakim 
(996-1020), founder of the *Druze sect and a controversial 
personality, departed from the policy of tolerance toward 
non-Muslims, which was characteristic of his dynasty, dur- 
ing the second half of his reign. At first, he ordered that the 
Christians and Jews mark their clothes with the ghiyar (“dis- 
tinctive sign”; see Jewish *Badge); later, he issued orders for the 
destruction of their houses of prayer. He also prohibited 
Christians and Jews from riding horses and purchasing slaves 
and maidservants. Many Christians and Jews converted to Is- 
lam in order to escape these degrading decrees, while others 
emigrated to different countries, such as Yemen and *Byzan- 
tium. However, after some time, al-Hakim revoked his de- 
crees and authorized the converts to return to their former 
religion. 
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In 1036 the grandson of al-Hakim, al-Mustansir, as- 
cended to the throne. A Jewish merchant, who had previ- 
ously sold al-Mustansir’s mother to the caliph al-Zahir, then 
wielded much influence in the court. This merchant Abu 
Sa‘d (in Hebrew, Abraham b. Yashar) was also named “al- 
Tustari” after his city of origin in Persia. He and his brother, 
Abu Nasr Hesed, endeavored to protect their coreligionists 
by all available means. According to one opinion, Abu Sa‘d 
and his brother were Rabbanites, while according to another 
they were *Karaites. In 1047 Abu Sa‘d was killed, as was his 
brother, Abu Nasr, some time later. The economic stratifica- 
tion of Egyptian Jewry during the Fatimid period was very di- 
versified. According to the lists of taxpayers and of charitable 
donators (such as the one published by E. Strauss in Zion, 7 
(1941/42), 142 ff.), the majority were engaged in various trades 
and a minority in commerce. At that time, the transit trade 
of products from India and the Far East became an impor- 
tant source of income in Egypt and the Jews played an active 
role in this commerce. The Fatimid government encouraged 
these commercial ties with India and protected the seaways 
and overland routes. The friendly attitude of the Fatimids was 
also expressed by the granting of a large degree of autonomy 
to the merchants. 

At the beginning of their rule, the office of *nagid was 
established. The first nagid seems to have been a physician in 
the service of the caliph al-Mu‘izz. In later generations, the 
office of nagid was also filled by men employed in the court, 
especially as court physicians. The Fatimid dynasty began to 
weaken at the end of the 11" century, but the condition of the 
Jews did not worsen. A Jewish family which during several 
generations produced scholars and physicians held high po- 
sitions at the royal court at that time. Judah b. Saadiah was 
probably court physician and from 1065 acted as nagid. He 
was followed by his younger brother *Mevorakh, who was 
also court physician and nagid from 1079-1110. During his 
period of office *David b. Daniel b. Azariah, a scion of a fam- 
ily of Babylonian exilarchs, arrived in Egypt. David made an 
effort to secure the leadership of the Jewish population and 
succeeded in deposing Mevorakh for a short while. Moses, the 
elder son of Mevorakh, was nagid from 1110-1140. At that pe- 
riod a Christian favorite of the regent al-Afdal endeavored to 
remove the Jews from government service (see Neubauer, in 
JQR, 9 (1896/97), 29-30). Fragments from the *Genizah men- 
tion another enemy who plotted against the Jews until Yakhin 
b. Nethanel, who was influential in the royal court, succeeded 
in saving them. On the other hand, *Abu al-Munajja, one of 
the Jewish courtiers, was responsible for the administration of 
the “Eastern” province. In the middle of the 12 century *Sam- 
uel b. Hananiah was court physician. He was a distinguished 
scholar and also acted as nagid from 1142 to 1159. His poems 
in honor of his guest, *Judah Halevi, are well known. 

During this period the Jews of Egypt prospered in ev- 
ery sphere. *Benjamin of Tudela, who was in Egypt in c. 1171, 
gives much information concerning the prevailing conditions 
in the communities he visited. On the basis of his informa- 
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tion and other relevant data, the number of Jews in Egypt at 
that time has been estimated at between 12,000 and 20,000 
(see Neustadt-Ayalon in Zion, 2 (1937), 221; Ashtor, in JQR, 50 
(1959/60), 60 and Jjs, 18 (1967), 9-42; 19 (1968), 1-22). After 
the death of Samuel b. Hananiah, there was a crisis within the 
Jewish community of Egypt. An ambitious individual named 
*Zuta, who succeeded in being appointed nagid for a short 
while during the lifetime of Samuel b. Hananiah, exploited 
his connections to secure the office for a second time, after 
Samuel’s death, and later a third time. As a result of Zuta’s ac- 
tivities, the prestige attached to the office of nagid declined 
and for a long time there was no new appointment. At that 
time the heads of the Fostat academy became the leading au- 
thorities of Egyptian Jewry; an academy had existed in Fostat 
from at least the end of the tenth century. During the reign of 
al-Hakim the academy in the Egyptian capital was headed by 
*Shemariah b. Elhanan, who had studied in Babylonia in his 
youth. He was succeeded by his son, *Elhanan b. Shemariah. 
During the first half of the 12" century, *Mazliah b. Solomon 
Ha-Kohen, a member of the family of the Palestinian acad- 
emy heads, arrived in Egypt. He founded an academy in Fos- 
tat, whose leaders were referred to as geonim. They appointed 
dayyanim and gave authority to their activities. The authority 
of these geonim was recognized even outside Egypt, especially 
in South Arabia and *Aden. In the early 1150s Abu Sa‘id Joshua 
b. Dosa headed the academy in Fostat. 

With the end of the Fatimid dynasty, orthodox Islam 
again became the official religion in Egypt. Saladin (Salah 
al-Din) and his successors made their religiosity conspicu- 
ous and, among other actions, Saladin renewed the discrimi- 
natory decrees against the non-Muslim communities. How- 
ever, both he and his successors were by no means fanatical 
and they did not persecute non-Muslims. His successors, the 
*Ayyubids, who reigned in Egypt until 1250, followed the same 
policy. Communal life was well organized and cultural activi- 
ties were maintained. During this period a number of scholars 
from Christian countries settled in Egypt and took an active 
part in the communal life. They included *Anatoli b. Joseph 
and Joseph b. Gershon from France, who became dayyanim 
in Alexandria. Moses *Maimonides spent most of his life in 
Cairo, where he played a leading role in the life of the com- 
munity. His son, ‘Abraham b. Moses, acted officially as nagid 
after the death of his father in 1205 until his own death in 1237. 
He had an independent mind and was also a halakhic author- 
ity, as can be seen from the numerous legal questions which 
were addressed to him. 


THE MAMLUKS. In the middle of the 13" century the *Mam- 
luks came to power in Egypt. The entire political regime was 
changed and a decisive change in the condition of the Jews 
also took place. These rulers were the leaders of the foreign 
Turkish soldiery of which the army was exclusively composed, 
and they tried to enhance their position and to curry favor 
with the Muslim native population by emphasizing their piety 
and by introducing a series of measures directed against the 
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non-Muslim communities. The first Mamluks declared total 
war against the Crusaders. They found it necessary to encour- 
age religious fervor in order to succeed in their efforts. Thus, 
the Mamluk rule was accompanied by a series of decrees and 
persecutions against the Christians and Jews, which contin- 
ued until the Mamluks were deposed by the Ottomans. The 
ancient discriminatory laws were brought back into promi- 
nence and new ones were also instituted. These activities 
were primarily directed against the Copts, the most powerful 
non-Muslim community in the Mamluk kingdom, but even 
so the Jews suffered considerably. On the other hand, Jewish 
communal organization in Egypt was not abolished and its 
autonomy was mostly maintained. The decrees against non- 
Muslims were introduced during the first generation of the 
Mamluk rule. In 1290 Sultan Qalawin issued an order which 
prohibited the employment of Jews and Christians in govern- 
ment and ministerial departments. This order was reissued 
during the reign of his son and successor, al-Malik al-Ashraf 
Khalil (1290-1293). 

In 1301 there was a large-scale persecution. The Chris- 
tians were compelled to cover their turbans with a blue cloth, 
the Jews with a yellow one, and the Samaritans with a red one. 
The authorities renewed the prohibition of riding horses and 
also forbade the building of houses higher than those of the 
Muslims. On this occasion the Jewish and Christian houses of 
prayer in *Cairo were closed down. In 1354 there was an even 
graver persecution. The cause for it was again attributed by 
Arab historians to the haughtiness of the Christian officials. 
There were attacks on non-Muslims in the streets of Cairo and 
the government instituted a severe control over the habits of 
Muslim converts. At that time the economic situation of the 
Jews took a turn for the worse; under the Mamluks the system 
of monopolies was consolidated. Private industry was gener- 
ally ruined and the commerce of spices, the most important 
part of Egypt's external trade, was taken over by the monopo- 
lized “Karimi” merchant company in which only a few mem- 
bers were Jews. During this period the Jewish population was 
led by negidim of Maimonides’ family. Maimonides’ grandson, 
R. *David b. Abraham, was nagid from 1238 to 1300. In various 
documents the negidim are referred to as heads of academies 
but the exact nature of the academy is in question. During the 
second half of the 13" century, the literary activities of Egyp- 
tian Jewry continued to flourish, as in the Fatimid and Ayyu- 
bid periods. *Tanhum ha-Yerushalmi, the well-known Bible 
commentator, and his son *Joseph, a competent Hebrew poet, 
lived in Egypt at this time. 

At the end of the 14” century, a second dynasty of the 
Mamluks, the Cherkess, came to power. The Mamluk rule then 
increased in violence and the anti-Jewish and anti-Christian 
decrees grew in frequency. The oppression and extortions of 
the sultans were severer than in former times. There often were 
internal conflicts within this Mamluk faction, and as a result 
the soldiers, unrestrained, rioted in the streets and attacked 
the citizens. In order to appease the embittered people, the 
sultans issued a multitude of decrees against the non-Mus- 
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lims. While the first sultan of the Cherkess Mamluks, Barqtiq 
(1382-1399), as well as his son and successor Faraj (1399-1412), 
acted leniently toward the non-Muslims, the third sultan, al- 
Muvayyad Sheikh, oppressed the non-Muslims by various 
means. The discriminatory decrees were renewed, and there 
were searches for wine in the non-Muslim quarters. During 
the reign of the Cherkess Mamluks the autonomous organi- 
zation of the communities in Egypt remained unharmed and 
as previously, they were led as before by the negidim. The last 
of Maimonides’ descendants to act as nagid was R. *David b. 
Joshua. For reasons that are not known R. David was com- 
pelled to leave Egypt in the 1370s. He was replaced by a man 
named *Amram. At the end of the Mamluk period, Egyptian 
Jewry was led by the negidim R. Nathan *Sholal and his rela- 
tive R. Isaac *Sholal, who emigrated to Palestine after the con- 
quest of Egypt by the Ottomans. 

The travelers Meshullam of Volterra, who arrived in 
Egypt in 1481, and R. Obadiah of *Bertinoro, who came there 
seven years later, provided information about the size of the 
communities in the descriptions of their travels. The numbers 
which are found in their writings emphasize the decrease in 
the Jewish population, which was concomitant with the gen- 
eral depopulation and was partly a result of the oppression 
under Mamluk rule. According to Meshullam there were 650 
families, as well as 150 Karaite and 50 Samaritan families, in 
Cairo, 50 families in Alexandria, 50 in Bilbeis, and 20 in al- 
Khanqa. Obadiah mentions 500 families in Cairo, besides 150 
Karaite and 50 Samaritan families, 25 families in Alexandria, 
and 30 in Bilbeis. From this it can be deduced that there was 
probably a total of 5,000 persons in all the communities vis- 
ited by the two travelers. By then the immigration of Span- 
ish Jewry to the oriental countries had begun. Even before 
the expulsion, groups of forced converts arrived in Egypt. 
Immediately after the expulsion, the Jews who had not con- 
verted arrived and the Jewish population in Egypt increased. 
In those centers where an important number of newcomers 
settled separate communities were established. The arrival of 
the Spanish immigrants had a beneficial effect on the cultural 
life of Egyptian Jewry. Their numbers included scholars of 
renown who engaged in educational activities and who were 
appointed as dayyanim. Among the scholars who arrived in 
Egypt during the first generation after the Spanish expulsion 
were R. *Samuel ibn Sid, who was a member of the bet din of 
the nagid in 1509, R. Jacob *Berab, who is mentioned in a doc- 
ument of 1513 as a dayyan of this same bet din, and R. Samuel 
ha-Levi *Hakim, who was a prominent halakhic authority and 
acted as dayyan at the beginning of the 16"* century in Cairo. 
The negidim welcomed the Spanish refugees. 


THE OTTOMAN TURKS. When Egypt was conquered by the 
Ottomans in 1517, there was a decisive turn in the history of the 
country and the Jews living there. A wide choice of commer- 
cial possibilities was offered to the Jewish merchants, as well 
as an introduction to a variety of other trades. At the height 
of their power, the Ottomans were very tolerant and the Jews 
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held key positions in the financial administration and in the 
collection of taxes and customs duties. Almost all the Turkish 
commissioners and governors who were sent to Egypt turned 
over the responsibility of the financial administration to Jew- 
ish agents, who were known as sarraf-bashi (“chief treasurer”). 
It is evident that the agents greatly profited by holding these 
positions. After two generations of prosperity, the political 
and economic decline of the *Ottoman empire manifested 
itself and affected the rank and file of the Jewish population 
who sank into poverty and ignorance. Thus, Ottoman rule 
caused a distinct polarization in the status of Egyptian Jewry. 
The corruption of the governors, who were often replaced and 
whose ambition was to enrich themselves or to rebel against 
the sultan in Constantinople, and their acts of violence, extor- 
tion, and cruelty brought suffering on the Jews. One of the first 
Turkish governors, Ahmad Pasha, who was appointed in 1523, 
extorted a large contribution from Abraham *Castro, director 
of the mint. He then ordered him to mint coins carrying his 
name, as if he were an independent ruler. When the Jewish of- 
ficial fled to Constantinople, Ahmad imposed an enormous 
contribution on the Jews, who were fearful of his vengeance 
if they did not provide the sum by the appointed time. How- 
ever, on the day of payment, Ahmad Pasha was killed by sol- 
diers loyal to the sultan and the anniversary was thereafter cel- 
ebrated as *Purim Mizrayim (“Purim of Egypt,” i.e., Cairo). 

In 1545 the governor Daud Pasha ordered the closure 
of the central synagogue of Cairo. All the efforts to obtain its 
reopening were in vain; the synagogue remained closed until 
1584. After the conquest of Egypt by the Turks, Jews of Con- 
stantinople were sent to Egypt to act as negidim. The first of 
them was R. Tajir, who was followed by R. *Jacob b. Hayyim 
Talmid. When this nagid came to Egypt, a dispute broke out 
between him and R. Bezalel Ashkenazi, who was then the 
leading rabbi in Egypt. As a result of this dispute, the office of 
nagid came to an end in about 1560. From then onward the 
Jewish finance minister in the service of the governor was 
recognized as the leader of the Jewish community in Egypt. 
He was referred to by the Turkish title of chelebi (¢elebi = 
“gentleman”). Many of these Jewish ministers were executed 
by despotic governors. Masiah Pasha, who was appointed in 
1575, Chose Solomon “*Alashkar, a well-known philanthropist 
whose efforts were directed toward the amelioration of Jew- 
ish education among the Jews of Egypt, as chelebi. His activi- 
ties continued for many years, until Karim Hussein Pasha ex- 
ecuted him in 1603. 

The standard of Jewish learning improved with the ar- 
rival of the expelled Spanish Jews. During the first generation 
of the Turkish rule, the leading rabbi in Egypt was R. *David 
b. Solomon ibn Abi Zimra. He instituted several regulations 
in the Jewish communal life, and, among others, he abolished 
the system of dating documents according to the Seleucid 
era, which was still in practice in Egypt. In the 1520s the re- 
nowned halakhic authority R. Moses b. Isaac *Alashkar also 
lived in Egypt, where he acted as dayyan. However, he emi- 
grated to Palestine and died in Jerusalem in 1542. Later David 
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b. Solomon Abi Zimra also emigrated to Palestine and Bezalel 
Ashkenazi became the spiritual leader of Egypt’s Jewish com- 
munities. During the second half of the 16" century, R. Jacob 
*Castro was the most prominent Egyptian rabbi. These rabbis 
acted as dayyanim, gave responsa, and educated distinguished 
pupils. R. Isaac *Luria, the famous kabbalist, was one of Beza- 
lel Ashkenazi’s pupils. 

The Jews of Cairo and Alexandria were at that time di- 
vided into three communities — the Musta‘rabim (Arabic- 
speaking i.e., indigenous Jews), the Spanish (immigrants), 
and the Mograbim (settlers of North African, Maghreb ori- 
gin). There were occasional disputes between the communi- 
ties and the rabbis and communal leaders exerted themselves 
to restore peace. 

During the 17 and 18" centuries, the Ottoman govern- 
ment became harsher and the upper class of wealthy Jews, who 
were employed by the governors and ministers, suffered es- 
pecially. About 1610 the position of chelebi was filled by Abba 
Iscandari, a physician and philanthropist. In 1620 with the ar- 
rival of a new governor, the Albanian (“Arnaut”) Husain, the 
Muslim enemies of the chelebi, jealous of his wealth, slandered 
him before the governor and he was executed. Jacob Tivoli re- 
placed him as chelebi until he was executed by Khalil Pasha. 
In 1650, when Silihdar Ahmad Pasha was appointed governor 
of Egypt, he brought with him Hayyim Perez, a Jew, whom he 
appointed chelebi. In the same year natural catastrophes anda 
plague occurred in Egypt; the sultan summoned the commis- 
sioner and the chelebi to Constantinople and had them both 
executed. A year later another governor, Muhammad Ghazi 
Pasha, was sent to Egypt. He appointed Jacob Bibas as chelebi, 
but after a time became jealous of his wealth, killed him with 
his own hands and buried him in the garden of his palace. In 
1661 the governor Ibrahim Pasha appointed the exceedingly 
wealthy Raphael b. Joseph Hin as his chelebi. The latter ac- 
tively supported *Shabbetai Zevi, the pseudo-messiah, who 
had visited Cairo twice. In 1669 Karaktish Ali Pasha was ap- 
pointed governor of Egypt, became jealous of Raphael Hin’s 
wealth, accused him of various crimes, and had him publicly 
executed. The title of chelebi was then abolished and the Jew- 
ish agent of the Egyptian governor, who stood at the head 
of his community, was henceforth known as bazirkan (from 
Persian bazargan “merchant”). In 1734-35, a serious popular 
riot killed many of Cairo’s Jewish community which, as a re- 
sult, became much less effective in Egypt’s administration and 
economy. The severity of Ottoman rule and the economic de- 
cline lowered the cultural level of Egyptian Jewry. During this 
period the community ceased to be led by renowned rabbis, as 
in the 16" century, even though some of them were excellent 
talmudic scholars such as Abraham Iscandari, Samuel * Vital, 
the son of R. Hayyim *Vital, *Mordecai ha-Levi, and his son 
Abraham during the 17 century, and Solomon Algazi dur- 
ing the 18" century. Nevertheless, the Shabbatean movement 
brought some activity to the stagnant community. In 1703 the 
Shabbatean propagandist Abraham Michael *Cardoso settled 
in Egypt, where he became physician to the Turkish governor 
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Kara Ahmad Pasha. At times scholars and authors came to 
Egypt from other countries and acted as dayyanim and rabbis 
for a number of years. Such was the case of David *Conforte, 
author of Kore ha-Dorot who came in 1671. 

The transition from an Ottoman province to a virtually 
independent unity was accompanied by a difficult struggle 
during which Jews also suffered considerably. In 1768 when 
Turkey became embroiled in war with Russia, Ali Bey, the gov- 
ernor of Cairo, proclaimed himself the independent governor 
of Egypt. He also made an effort to impose his authority on 
Palestine, Syria, and the Arabian Peninsula. In order to pro- 
vide for the tremendous expenses of his wars, he levied a heavy 
contribution on the Jews, which they were compelled to pay 
within a short period (see Ben-Zeev in Zion (1939), 237-49). 
The reforms of *Muhammad (Mehmet) Ali (1805-1848) and 
later the opening of the Suez Canal (1863) brought a new pros- 
perity to commerce and the other branches of the Egyptian 
economy. As a result of the changes in all spheres of life, the 
Jewish population grew. Jews from European countries settled 
in Egypt and schools where education was dispensed along 
modern lines were introduced. Alexandria again became a 
commercial center and its Jewish community expanded until 
it was equal to that of Cairo. The census of 1897 showed that 
there were 25,200 Jews in the country. Of these, 8,819 (in- 
cluding approximately 1,000 Karaites) lived in Cairo, 9,831 
in Alexandria, 2,883 in *Tanta, 400 in Port Said, and 508 in 
al-*Manstra. There were also small communities in other 
provincial towns, numbering a total of 4,600 Jews. The im- 
migrants from European countries founded their own com- 
munities, even though they recognized the authority of the 
rabbis of the existing ones. Thus, in the middle of the 19» cen- 
tury there were communities of Italian and Eastern European 
Jews in Alexandria, while in Cairo the immigrants from Italy 
and Turkey united in one community. The relations between 
Muslims and Jews were normal and there were only rare cases 
of disturbances resulting from religious hate. In 1844 there was 
a blood libel against the Jews of Cairo and this was repeated 
in 1881 and in 1901-1902. In 1840, after the blood libel of *Da- 
mascus, Moses *Montefiore and Adolphe *Crémieux came to 
Egypt and established Jewish schools in cooperation with R. 
Moses *Algazi. In Alexandria, rabbis who distinguished them- 
selves by their western education were appointed, and social 
activities were encouraged in the community. The numerical 
increase, the improvement of cultural standards, and the de- 
velopment of social activities continued throughout the first 
half of the 20" century. 

After World War 1 Sephardi Jews from *Salonika and 
other Ottoman towns, as well as Jews from other countries, 
settled in Egypt. According to the census of 1917 there were 
59,581 Jews in Egypt, of which 29,207 lived in Cairo, and in 
1937 their numbers reached 63,550, of which 34,103 lived in 
greater Cairo and 24,829 in Greater Alexandria. With the im- 
provements in the economic and intellectual standards, the 
Jews took an active part in public life. Some financiers were 
appointed as members of Parliament and ministers. Joseph 
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*Cattaui was a member of parliament in 1915 and minister of 
finances and communications in 1923 (the year Egypt became 
officially independent), and Aslan Cattaui was a member of 
the Senate during the 1930s. Some, such as Ya‘qub (James) 
*Sants had even been associated with the Egyptian national- 
ist movement. On the other hand, Zionist organizations were 
created at the end of the 19 century in the larger towns such 
as Cairo, Alexandria, Manstra, *Suez, *Damanhar, and al- 
Mahalla al-Kubra. As a result of the expulsion of large num- 
bers of Palestinian Jews to Egypt during World War 1, the 
attachment of Egyptian Jewry to the Palestinian population 
and to the national movement strengthened. The reinforce- 
ment of Jewish consciousness found expression in the publi- 
cation of Jewish newspapers in various languages. In 1880, a 
Jewish weekly in Arabic, al-Haqiqa (“The Truth”), began to 
appear in Alexandria. In 1903, a weekly in Ladino, Mizrayim, 
was founded in Cairo. From 1908 to 1941 a French weekly, 
LAurore, appeared in Cairo, and in 1919 another weekly, Israél, 
was founded in Cairo. This newspaper was amalgamated in 
1939 with the Alexandria weekly La Tribune Juive, which was 
first published in 1936. It appeared until 1948, as did the Ara- 
bic weekly al-Shams (“The Sun”), founded in 1934. 


[Eliyahu Ashtor] 


Contemporary Period 

According to the Egyptian census of 1947, 65,600 Jews lived 
in Egypt, 64% of them in Cairo, 32% in Alexandria, and the 
rest in other towns. Egyptian Jewry was thus among the most 
urban of the Jewish communities of Asia and Africa. In 1947 
most Egyptian Jews (59%) were merchants, and the rest were 
employed in industry (18%), administration, and public ser- 
vices (11%). The economic situation of Egyptian Jewry was 
relatively good; there were several multi-millionaires, a phe- 
nomenon unusual in other Jewish communities of the Mid- 
dle East. 

Most Egyptian Jews received some form of education, 
and there were fewer illiterates among them than in any other 
Oriental community in Egypt then. This was due to the fact 
that Jews were concentrated in the two great cities with all 
kinds of educational facilities. There were no restrictions on 
accepting Jews in government or foreign schools. In Novem- 
ber 1945 riots, organized by the “Young Egypt” group led by 
Ahmad Husayn, ended in attacks on the Cairo Jewish quar- 
ter. A synagogue, a Jewish quarter hospital, and an old-age 
home were burned down and many Jews injured or killed. 
This was the first disturbance of its kind in the history of in- 
dependent Egypt. 

The year 1947 was the beginning of the end of the Egyp- 
tian Jewish community, for in that year the Companies’ Law 
was instituted, which required that not less than 75% of em- 
ployees of companies in Egypt must be Egyptian citizens. The 
law affected Jews most of all, since only about 20% of them 
were Egyptian citizens. The rest, although in many cases born 
in Egypt and living there for generations, were aliens or state- 
less persons. After the State of Israel was established, perse- 
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Map 2. Main Jewish communities in Egypt at the end of the 19th century. 


cution of Jews began became more severe. On May 15, 1948, 
emergency law was declared, and a royal decree forbade Egyp- 
tian citizens to leave the country without a special permit. 
This was applied to Jews. Hundreds of Jews were arrested and 
many had their property confiscated. In June through August 
1948, bombs were planted in Jewish neighborhoods and Jewish 
businesses looted. About 250 Jews were killed or wounded by 
the bombs. In 1949, when the consular law courts which tried 
foreign citizens were abolished, many Jews were affected. The 
condition of the Jews gradually worsened until, in July 1949, 
the new government headed by Husayn Sirri Pasha began to 
release detainees and return some of the frozen Jewish assets 
which had been confiscated, also allowing some Jews to leave 
Egypt, In January 1950, when the Wafd government under 
Nuqrashi Pasha was overthrown, all Jewish detainees were 
released and the rest of their property restored to them. The 
condition of the Jews slightly improved, although they were 
forced to donate large sums of money to the soldiers’ fund, 
and leaders of the community were coerced into publishing a 
declaration against the State of Israel. During the anti-British 
riots on Black Saturday (January 26, 1952), many foreign citi- 
zens were injured, and the loss of Jewish property on that day 
was estimated at EL9,000,000 ($25,000,000). About 25,000 
Jews left Egypt between 1948 and 1950, some 14,000 of them 
settling in Israel. When persecution lessened, Jewish emigra- 
tion decreased. 

After the deposition of King Farouk in July 1952, the new 
government headed by General Muhammad Naguib was fa- 
vorably inclined toward Jews, but when Naguib was over- 
thrown and *Nasser seized power in February 1954 there was 
a change for the worse. Nasser immediately arrested many 
Jews who were tried on various charges, mainly for Zionist 
and communist activities. In 1954 about 100 Jews were ar- 
rested, but most attention was attracted by the trial of the 13 
charged with being members of an Israel intelligence network. 
Two of those charged died, and Moses Leo *Marzuk, a Karaite 
surgeon and Samuel Bekhor Azar, a teacher, were sentenced 
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to death, while the rest were condemned to various terms of 
imprisonment (see. *Cairo Trial). 

Arrests of Jews continued. They were also forced to 
donate money to arm the military forces, Chief Rabbi Haim 
*Nahoum explaining that it was a national duty. In addi- 
tion, strict supervision of Jewish enterprises was introduced; 
some were confiscated and others forcibly sold to the gov- 
ernment. 

Immediately after the Sinai Campaign (November 1956), 
hundreds of Jews were arrested. About 3,000 were interned 
without charge in four detention camps. At the same time, 
the government served notice on thousands of Jews to leave 
the country within a few days, and they were not allowed to 
sell their property, nor to take any capital with them. The de- 
portees were made to sign statements agreeing not to return 
to Egypt and transferring their property to the administration 
of the government. The International Red Cross helped about 
8,000 stateless Jews to leave the country, taking most of them 
to Italy and Greece in chartered boats. Most of the Jews of 
Port Said (about 100) were smuggled to Israel by Israel agents. 
The system of deportation continued into 1957. Other Jews left 
voluntarily, after their livelihoods had been taken from them, 
until only 8,561 were registered in the 1957 census. Most of 
them lived in Cairo (65.3%) and Alexandria (32.2%). The Jew- 
ish exodus continued until there were about 3,000 in 1967 of 
whom only about 50 were Ashkenazim, since most members 
of this community had left or been deported. 

With the outbreak of the Six-Day War in June 1967 the 
few remaining Jewish officials holding public posts were dis- 
charged and hundreds of Jews were arrested. They were beaten, 
tortured, and abused. Some were released following interven- 
tion by foreign states, especially Spain, and were permitted to 
leave the country. Among the detainees were the chief rabbi of 
Egypt, R. Hayyim Duwayk, and the rabbi of Alexandria, who 
were held for seven months. Several dozen Jews were held 
in detention until July 1970. Less than 1,000 Jews still lived 
in Egypt in 1970, when they were given permission to leave 
Egypt but without their possessions. Subsequently, only some 
four hundred Jews (1971) remained in Egypt. Thirty-five thou- 
sand Egyptian Jews live in Israel and there are about 15,000 in 
Brazil, 10,000 in France, 9,000 in the United States, 9,000 in 
Argentina, and 4,000 in Great Britain. 

Egypt was the only Arab country in which the Zionist 
shekel was clandestinely distributed for the Zionist Congress 
of 1951 after the establishment of the State of Israel. There was 
a well-developed Zionist underground movement in Egypt, 
and some of its members were arrested. After the mass exo- 
dus from Egypt, most of the synagogues, social welfare orga- 
nizations and Jewish schools were closed; the Jewish newspa- 
per, La Menora (published in French and edited by Jacques 
Maleh from February 1950 to May 1953), was closed down af- 
ter Maleh had been deported. The Jewish representatives in 
the Senate and the House of Representatives (Aslan *Cattaui 
and his brother René) lost their seats. The Cairo and Alexan- 
drian communities had official committees, but there was no 
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nationwide organization, the chief rabbi of Cairo simply be- 
ing recognized as the chief rabbi of Egypt. 

The peace negotiations between Israel and Egypt brought 
some information and a certain renewed activity with regard 
to the small Jewish community remaining in Cairo. The total 
number of Jews in Egypt was approximately 400, and it was 
an aging community. 

There was only one synagogue in Cairo, the 70-year-old 
Shaarei Ha-Shamayim synagogue, normally attended by a 
handful of old men and women. There was no rabbi, the last 
having left in 1972. In December 1977 over 120 persons, Israeli 
citizens and Jewish journalists who had come to cover the 
peace talks in Cairo, attended the services. The members of 
the Israeli delegation were unable to attend, but they attended 
the services the following Friday night. There was also a syna- 
gogue in Alexandria, the Eliyahu Ha-Navi synagogue. With 
only 150 Jews remaining in the city they succeeded with diffi- 
culty in holding services on Sabbaths and Festivals only. 

In May 1977, at the request of Lord Segal of Wytham, 
u1 scrolls of the Torah from the Great Synagogue of Alexan- 
dria - of the 50 in the synagogue - were sent to Great Britain 
through the good offices of President Anwar *Sadat. 

Jewish rights were restored in 1979 after the Camp David 
Peace Accords. Only then was the community allowed to es- 
tablish ties with Israel and World Jewry. However, these ties 
remained weak, despite Israeli tourism to Egypt, because the 
community is almost extinct. 

Egypt was one of the Arab countries that invaded Israel 
upon its establishment in May 1948. After the defeat of the 
Egyptian forces, an Armistice Agreement was signed between 
the two states at Rhodes on Feb. 24, 1949; however, Egypt still 
regarded itself as at war with Israel, and there was no improve- 
ment in the relations after the Egyptian officers’ 1952 revolu- 
tion and the accession to power first of Muhammad Naguib 
and, later, of Gamal Abdel *Nasser. Egypt participated in the 
Arab economic *boycott of Israel, did not permit passage of 
Israel shipping and cargoes to and from Israel through the 
Suez Canal, and obstructed the passage of Israel shipping 
and cargoes to and from Israel through the Straits of *Tiran. 
It occupied the *Gaza Strip after the 1948 war and encouraged 
an increase in armed infiltration and sabotage against Israel 
beginning in 1955, which led to the Sinai Campaign (Octo- 
ber-November 1956). After the Sinai Campaign and the sta- 
tioning of the United Nations Emergency Force (UNEF) in the 
Gaza Strip and Sharm el-Sheikh, there was an almost com- 
plete cessation of fedayeen activity on the Gaza Strip-Sinai 
border and no interference with shipping to the port of Eilat 
until the withdrawal of the UNEF at Egyptian demand in May 
1967, which was one of the factors that precipitated the Six- 
Day War (June 1967). Throughout the period that followed 
the Israel War of Independence, Egypt was the leading force 
in Arab opposition to Israel and the threat to its existence. It 
attacked Israel again in October 1973 (“the Yom Kippur War”) 
and, although defeated, President Anwar Sadat felt the war’s 
results were honorable enough for Egypt to initiate a peace 
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process. The Camp David Peace Accords of November 1978 
normalized relations between Israel and Egypt. 
For subsequent political developments, see *Israel, State 
of: Historical Survey; *Arab World. 
[Hayyim J. Cohen / Jacob M. Landau (2"4 ed.)] 
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EGYPT, BROOK OF (Heb. 071379 ona, Nahal Mizrayim), 
the natural border of the land of Canaan and the Kingdom of 
*Judah on the south and the southwest according to the Bible 
(Num. 34:5; Josh. 15:4; cf. 11 Chron. 7:8; Isa. 27:12; Ezek. 47:19; 
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48:28). It is also described as the southern border of Solomon's 
kingdom: “from the entrance of *Hamath unto the Brook 
of Egypt” (1 Kings 8:65) and the eastern extremity of Egypt 
(11 Kings 24:7). Assyrian inscriptions of *Sargon and *Esar- 
haddon also refer to it as the Musur or Musri River. Its iden- 
tification with Wadi el-Arish is found in the Septuagint (Isa. 
27:12), which translates it “Rhinokoroura,’ the Greek name of 
the city near its mouth. 

The river, about 150 mi. (240 km.) long, drains about 
12,500 sq. mi. (32,500 sq. km.) in the northern part of the 
*Sinai Peninsula. It absorbs part of the heavy flood waters in- 
undating it, and the area near its mouth is rich in wells. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abel, Geog, 1 (1933), 301; Pritchard, Texts, 
286, 290, 292; Aharoni, Land, index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Ahi- 


tuv, Joshua (1995), 2.43. 
[Moshe Kochavi] 


EHAD MI YODEA (Heb. ¥77? 79 79; “Who Knows One?”), 
song incorporated in the Ashkenazi rite among the concluding 
songs of the Passover *Haggadah, whose aim was “to keep the 
children awake” until the end of the seder (cf. Pes. 108b-109a). 
The song consists of 13 stanzas, made up of questions (Who 
knows One?.. Two?.. Three’.. etc.) and their corresponding an- 
swers. The reply to each succeeding question also repeats the 
previous answers. The last verse reads: Who knows thirteen? 
I know thirteen. Thirteen are the attributes of God; twelve the 
tribes of Israel; eleven the stars (in Joseph’s dream); ten the 
Commandments; nine the months of pregnancy; eight the 
days of circumcision; seven the days of the week; six the books 
of the Mishnah; five the books of the Torah; four the matri- 
archs (Sarah, Rebekah, Leah, and Rachel); three the patriarchs 
(Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob); two the tables of the Covenant; 
One is our God in heaven and on earth. (Some Haggadot have 
substituted other answers for the eighth and ninth questions of 
the traditional form. They read: nine are the Jewish holidays of 
the year, eight the Hanukkah lights.) In some places the song 
is chanted responsively: one person, usually the leader of the 
seder, asks the questions, and the whole company answers, 
each person responding as quickly as possible in an effort to 
finish the answer first. Ehad Mi Yodea is first found in Hag- 
gadot of the 16" century and only in those of the Ashkenazi 
ritual. Many scholars believed that it originated in Germany 
in the 15‘ century. Perles showed its similarity to a popular 
German pastoral song, “Guter Freund Ich Frage Dich” (one 
of the “Hobelbanklied” German folk songs), the first stanza of 
which ends with the same words as the Passover song. In fact, 
the identical words of this line of the pastorale are given as 
the German translation of the first answer of Ehad Mi Yodea 
in many early Haggadot. The Christian theme of the original 
was changed to one of Jewish content. Zunz discovered that 
the Hebrew song was used in Avignon as a festive table song 
chanted on other holidays as well, and Geiger noted other 
German counterparts. Since then it has been found among 
the liturgical music of Jews from Ceylon and Cochin, where 
it forms part of their Sabbath songs for the entertainment of 
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bride and groom. Some scholars have even traced it to Greek 
or English church songs and Scottish nursery songs. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Goldschmidt, Haggadah shel Pesah, Me- 
koroteha ve-Toledoteha (1960), 98; C. Zibrt, Ohlas obradnich pisni ... 
(1928). 


EHRENBERG, VICTOR LEOPOLD (1891-1976), German 
historian. Born in Altona, Ehrenberg was professor of ancient 
history at the German University in Prague (1929-39). The 
Nazi regime forced his immigration to Great Britain (1939), 
where he was visiting lecturer at several universities, and 
from 1949 to 1957 lecturer and reader in ancient history at the 
University of London. He was joint founder of the London 
Classical Society and joint founder and editor of the journal 
Historia. The bulk of Ehrenberg’s work was in ancient Greek 
history. These include Neugruender des Staates (1925); Alex- 
ander und Aegypten (1926); and Alexander and the Greeks 
(1938). The People of Aristophanes (1943, 1951”) is a sociologi- 
cal account of life in ancient Athens, based upon the surviving 
works of old Attic comedy; Sophocles and Pericles (1954) deals 
with the spiritual trends of the fifth century B.c.£.; From So- 
lon to Socrates (1968) describes Greek civilization of the sixth 
and fifth centuries B.c.z. Many of his numerous articles were 
gathered in Aspects of the Ancient World (1946) and Polis und 
Imperium (1965). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Schaefer, in: Historia, 10 (1961), 387-408 
(includes list of works); Ancient Society and Institutions, Studies Pre- 
sented to Victor Ehrenberg on his 75‘ Birthday (1966). ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: PR. Franke, “Victor Ehrenberg — Ein deutsches Geleh- 
rtenschicksal,’ in: R. Schneider (ed.), Juden in Deutschland (1994), 


300ff. 
[Irwin L. Merker] 


EHRENBURG, ILYA GRIGORYEVICH (1891-1967), Soviet 
Russian writer and journalist. Born to an assimilated middle- 
class Jewish family in Kiev and, with no ties to Jewish religion 
or culture, Ehrenburg is typical of many Jewish left-wing in- 
tellectuals of this century, whom Hitler and Stalin would not 
allow to forget their origins. A feeling of outrage at antisem- 
itism recurs in Ehrenburg’s books and journalistic output 
throughout his career and was a major factor in his youthful 
revolt against Czarist and, at the end of his life, against Stalin- 
ist injustice. Forced to flee Russia because of participation in 
revolutionary activities, he lived abroad, mainly in Paris, be- 
tween 1908 and 1917. Ehrenburg returned to Russia after the 
February Revolution, criticizing sharply in his essays the Octo- 
ber Revolution and its leaders, Lenin, Kamenev, Zinoviev, and 
others. He left again in 1921 and lived mainly in Berlin, where 
he witnessed the rise of the Nazis to power. Understanding 
that Nazi ideology was a danger to the world, he proposed to 
Stalin in September 1934 to turn the International Organiza- 
tion of Revolutionary Writers into a movement against Fas- 
cism and in support of the Soviet Union. His proposal was 
accepted. He did not permanently settle in the U.S.S.R. until 
shortly before the Nazi attack on the U.S.S.R. in the summer 
of 1941. On the eve of the Molotov-Ribbentrop agreement, the 
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publication of his poems and essays was stopped, but renewed 
on the eve of the German attack on the Soviet Union. From 
1948 he was active in the pro-Soviet World Peace Movement, 
serving as its vice chairman. 

Of the nearly 30 volumes of Ehrenburg’s literary and 
journalistic output, including collections of poems, the most 
successful was his first novel, Neobychaynye pokhozhdeniya 
Khulio Khurenito (1922; The Extraordinary Adventures of Ju- 
lio Jurenito, 1958), an all-out sardonic attack on different as- 
pects of modern civilization, including its persecutions “of 
the tribe of Judah.” A series of rather undistinguished novels 
dealing with different subjects followed in rapid succession. 
These include Zhizn i gibel Nikolaya Kurbova (1923; “The Life 
and Death of Nikolai Kurbov”), the story of the undoing of a 
Soviet secret policeman; Lyubov Zhanny Ney (1923; “The Love 
of Jeanne Ney”), an account of a love affair involving a Russian 
Communist and a “bourgeois” French woman; Rvach (1925; 
“The Grabber”), a typical tale of a Soviet revolutionary cor- 
rupted by peacetime prosperity; and Zagovor ravnykh (1928; 
“The Conspiracy of Equals”), which tells the story of Babeuf, 
one of the heroes of the French Revolution. 

Closest in spirit to Julio Jurenito is Ehrenburg’s “Jewish” 
novel, Burnaya zhizn Lazika Roytshvantsa (1927; The Stormy 
Life of Lazik Roitschwantz, 1960) a biting lampoon of injus- 
tice, hypocrisy, and pretense both under capitalism and in 
the new Soviet republic. Its hero, a pathetic Jewish tailor, is a 
direct descendant of the neer-do-wells and Luftmenschen of 
*Shalom Aleichem. Try as he may, Lazik Roitschwantz cannot 
understand why both the Reds and the Whites consider harm- 
less folk like himself dangerous enemies of the State. Though 
outwardly a rogue, all Lazik Roitschwantz really desires is 
to earn a livelihood and to be left alone by the authorities. 
Though liberated by the revolution from the yoke of official 
Czarist antisemitism, he is now suspect to the Soviet bureau- 
crats as a petty bourgeois individualist artisan. Escaping to 
Western Europe, he finds himself mistaken for a Communist 
agent and is packed off to jail as a Jewish Bolshevik. When he 
finally makes his way to Palestine, fate decrees that he die of 
starvation in the land of his ancestors. 

There are no grounds to doubt Ehrenburg’s assurances 
that the main reason he opposed reprinting the novel in the 
post-Stalin nine-volume set of his works brought out in the 
1960s was his feeling that the old caricature of the “little Jew” 
should not be revived only a few years after millions of real- 
life “little Jews” were murdered in Nazi crematoria. Ehren- 
burg’s loyalty to the Soviet regime did not waver during Sta- 
lin’s bloodiest terror as well as during the Nazi-Soviet pact, 
and for years he was a most vocal apologist for some of the 
most abhorrent features of the Soviet regime. His activities 
in the latter capacity frequently smacked of cynical oppor- 
tunism, just as his later championing of freedom might have 
been dictated by a desire to expiate his guilt as a verbal ac- 
complice in Stalin’s crimes. There is, however, one aspect of 
Ehrenburg’s activity in which the writer's sincerity is beyond 
all questioning, namely his opposition to Nazism. His novel 
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Padeniye Parizha (1941; “The Fall of Paris”), written during the 
period of Nazi-Soviet friendship, was published in its entirety 
only after Hitler’s armies had invaded Russia. Ehrenburg had 
become the leading Soviet journalist on the strength of his re- 
ports in Izvestia on the Spanish Civil War and, during World 
War 11, his impassioned diatribes against the German invad- 
ers were distributed to millions of Soviet soldiers. A member 
of the Jewish *Anti-Fascist Committee, he stressed his Jewish 
identity during the war. On the assignment of the Committee 
he prepared together with Vasily Grossman the “Red Book” 
on the heroism of Jewish fighters and the “Black Book” on the 
Holocaust of Soviet Jewry. The first book was banned outright 
by the authorities. The second was even typeset, but during 
the liquidation of the committee in 1948 it was halted by the 
KGB. Parts of the book were then published in Yiddish (1944) 
and Romanian (1946), and it was fully published in Russian 
in 1980 in Jerusalem by Yad Vashem. 

Ehrenburg’s usefulness as the Soviet Union's foremost 
anti-German ideologist came to an end with the defeat of Na- 
zism, but he was soon to achieve eminence in the propaganda 
onslaught on the West, which is also much in evidence in his 
two novels of that period, Burya (1947; The Storm, 1949) and 
Devyaty val (1952; The Ninth Wave, 1958). In the fall of 1948 
he played a significant part in the Soviet Union's swing away 
from outright support for the State of Israel. In an article in 
Pravda he opposed Jewish nationalism and warned Soviet Jews 
against cultivating any special attachment to Israel more than 
any other capitalist land. 

A controversy that is not likely to be solved for years to 
come relates to Ehrenburg’s role during the sinister antisemitic 
purges which claimed the lives of scores of Ehrenburg’s friends 
and colleagues, such as the actor Solomon *Mikhoels, the po- 
ets Itzik *Fefer and Peretz *Markish, the novelist David *Ber- 
gelson and others. Not only did Ehrenburg escape their tragic 
fate, but in 1952, the year when the others were executed, Eh- 
renburg was awarded the Stalin Prize. However, he detached 
himself from the official line over the “*Doctor’s Plot.” 

Almost immediately after Stalin’s death in March of 1953 
Ehrenburg became a spokesman for those Soviet intellectuals 
who demanded liberal reforms. His novelette Ottepel (1954-56; 
“The Thaw”) was a major event in the struggle for a more hu- 
mane Soviet society: it was an indictment of many aspects of 
Stalinism, including crudely propagandistic art and the anti- 
semitic campaigns. Yet in retrospect Ehrenburg’s crowning 
achievement may well prove to be his memoirs Lyudi, gody, 
zhizn (1961; People and Life 1891-1921, 1962; Memoirs: 1921-41, 
1964), which were serialized in the monthly Novy Mir between 
1960 and 1965. In spite of all the evasions and distortions, these 
presented a relatively truthful picture of Russia's and Western 
Europe’ artistic and literary intelligentsia during the 1920s and 
1930s and included several loving portraits of Yiddish cultural 
figures. Ehrenburg’s memoirs constitute, in fact, the closest 
Soviet approximation to date of cultural history. 

On the occasion of his 70" birthday celebrations, Ehren- 
burg stated: “Even though my passport declares me to bea Jew, 
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Iam a Russian writer,’ implying that Soviet Jews were allowed 
entry into Russian culture, but not into the Russian people. 

Toward the end of his life Ehrenburg frequently clashed 
with Soviet official spokesmen, stubbornly championing the 
cause of a greater degree of artistic and personal freedom and, 
whenever the opportunity presented itself, heaping scorn on 
Soviet antisemites. Thousands took part in his funeral, many of 
them young Jews who saw him as a liberal and a fellow Jew. 

A major biographical study of this Soviet Jewish writer in 
English appeared in 1984: Ilya Ehrenburg: Writing, Politics and 
the Art of Survival by Anatol Goldberg, with an introduction, 
postscript, and additional material by Erik de Mauny. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Friedberg, in: G.W. Simmonds (ed.), 
Soviet Leaders (1967), 272-81; M. Slonim, Soviet Russian Literature 
(1964), 208-17; T. Trifonova, Ilya Ehrenburg (Russ., 1952); V. Alexan- 
drova, A History of Soviet Literature (1964), 127-42. 


[Maurice Friedberg / Shmuel Spector (2"4 ed.)] 


EHRENFELD, family of Hungarian rabbis. The founder was 
DAVID ZEVI EHRENFELD (d. 1861), a son-in-law of Moses 
*Sofer. He wrote no books of his own, but some of his writ- 
ings are included in the books of his son Samuel. Ehrenfeld 
had five sons, four of whom served in the rabbinate of Hun- 
gary. Samuel *Ehrenfeld served as rabbi of several communi- 
ties. SIMEON (b. 1860) was rabbi of Szinna (Snina) and Na- 
gymihaly (Michalovce), both of which places became part 
of Czechoslovakia after World War 1. He laid the foundation 
of the central bureau of Orthodox rabbis in Czechoslovakia. 
SAUL (1835-1905), who was born in Pressburg, succeeded 
Samuel at Szikszo and served there until his death. isA1AH 
(1850-1902) was rabbi in Berzavicze, Sarospatak, and Nagy- 
surany and wrote Shevet Sofer (1903, 19387) on the Pentateuch. 
He fought vigorously against every form of religious innova- 
tion. Abraham Glazner was his son-in-law. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Stern, Melizei Esh: Tishri and Marheshvan 
(1933), 153a no. 435 (on David Zevi), Av and Elul (1932), 7a no. 6 (on 
Samuel), 111a no. 284 (on Saul), Sivan (1931), 149a no. 197 (on Isa- 
iah); P.Z. Schwartz, Shem ha-Gedolim me-Erez Hagar, 1 (1914), 266 
no. 54 (on David Zevi), 52b no. 260 (on Isaiah); 2 (1914), 40a no. 71 
(on Samuel), 366 no. 1 (on Saul); (A.S.) B. Sofer-Schreiber, Ketov Zot 


Zikkaron (1957), 262-7. 
[Naphtali Ben-Menahem] 


EHRENFELD, NATHAN (1843-1912), chief rabbi of Prague. 
He was a pupil of Azriel *Hildesheimer both at the yeshivah 
in Eisenstadt and at his seminary in Berlin. In 1890 he was ap- 
pointed chief rabbi of Prague. While strictly Orthodox him- 
self, he managed to keep the peace between the divergent fac- 
tions in the Prague community. He gave particular attention 
to religious instruction and founded a college for teachers of 
religion. He acted as trustee for the charitable foundations in 
Austro-Hungary of the Orthodox Karl Wilhelm Rothschild. 
His son-in-law, Heinrich (Hayyim) *Brody, succeeded him 
in office. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Der Israelit (Feb. 29, 1912), 7-8; AZDJ, 76 
(March 1, 1912), 3. 
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EHRENFELD, SAMUEL BEN DAVID ZEVI (1835-1883), 
Hungarian rabbi known from his works as the “Hatan Sofer,” 
(“son-in-law of Sofer” to indicate his connection by marriage 
with the famous Moses *Sofer, and in assonance with the ti- 
tle of Sofer’s responsa Hatam Sofer. Actually it was his father 
who was the son-in-law of Moses Sofer). Ehrenfeld was born 
in Pressburg. He studied under his father and in the yeshivah 
of Pressburg under Abraham *Sofer, his maternal uncle. At 
first he engaged in business, but when this failed he accepted 
the rabbinate of Betlen (now Beclean, Romania) in 1866. In 
1868 he became rabbi in Szikszo, because of the opportunities 
which a larger yeshivah there afforded him. In 1877 he moved 
to Mattersdorf where his grandfather and other members of 
his family had served before him. He was able to devote him- 
self completely to the interests of the community and the 
large yeshivah there. He died at Kierling, where he had gone 
to recuperate after a long illness. As a teacher he was able to 
impart his own approach to Talmud and halakhah, based on 
the clear understanding of the talmudic text and its relevance 
to the ultimate halakhah. 

His clarity and complete mastery of all branches of hala- 
khah is evident in his published works: Ateret Bahurim, Hatan 
Sofer (only one part, 1874), on various topics from Hoshen 
Mishpat, and Hatan Sofer on the Shulhan Arukh, Orah Hayyim 
(one part, 1878; 2 vols., 19637), both having long aggadic in- 
troductions. He printed the biography of his grandfather as 
well as other historical matter. Hatan Sofer was edited with an 
introduction by his son, Simhah Bunim Ehrenfeld (1912), and 
contains a biography of his father. Misped Mar (1874) was his 
next work. A Passover Haggadah (1884) with his own com- 
mentary and that of his grandfather was edited by Rabbi Jo- 
seph Baumgarten (later rosh bet din of Vienna). 

Ehrenfeld was succeeded in Mattersdorf in 1884 by his 
son SIMHAH BUNIM (1856-1926) who had from 1876 been 
rabbi in Sarvar. He is the author of Maaneh Simhah, part of 
which is printed in the introduction to his father’s Hatan Sofer. 
He was succeeded by his son SAMUEL, who served that com- 
munity until 1938/39, when he immigrated to New York and 
there reestablished the Mattersdorf yeshivah (1939). In 1958 he 
founded Kiryat Mattersdorf, a religious suburb in Jerusalem. 
He re-edited all the above-mentioned works with copious 
notes and added much new material. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Samuel b. David Zevi Ehrenfeld, Sheelot u- 
Teshuvot Hatan Sofer (1912), introd.; P.Z. Schwartz, Shem ha-Gedolim 
me-Erez Hagar, 2 (1914), 40a no. 71 (on Samuel 1); 47 no. 179/1 (on 
Simhah Bunim); J.J. (L.) Greenwald (Grunwald), Mazzevat Kodesh 
(1952), 127, 149-50; S.N. Gottlieb, Oholei Shem (1912), 251 (on Simhah 
Bunim); A. Stern, Melizei Esh al Hodshei Av-Marheshvan, 2 (19627) 
7 no. 6; (A.S.) B. Sofer-Schreiber, Ketov Zot Zikkaron (1957), 262-5, 
269f. (Samuel 1), 273-80 (Samuel 11); S. Sofer (Schreiber; ed.), Iggerot 
Soferim (1968), introd. and pt. 4, 99-103, 106-8 (Samuel 1). 


[Abraham Schischa] 


EHRENFEST, PAUL (1880-1933), Austrian physicist. Born 
in Vienna, Ehrenfest studied under Ludwig Boltzmann, the 
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Austrian physicist, and later went to Goettingen. He and his 
wife, Tatiana Afanashewa, carried out a critical investigation 
of kinetic theory, and collaborated in an extensive article on 
statistical mechanics which is still one of the classics on that 
subject. From 1912 until his death Ehrenfest was professor of 
physics at Leiden. His work in that period included papers on 
the adiabatic hypothesis and invariants (a term he coined), 
propagation of wave pockets, and ferromagnetic Curie points. 
Ehrenfest was a masterful teacher, infecting his students with 
his own enthusiasm for physics. He was a merciless critic 
of unclear and superficial expositions and in his own work 
stressed clarity and fundamentals. Ehrenfest became a sym- 
bol of a period in physics characterized by two great advances, 
the quantum theory and the theory of relativity, where funda- 
mental enquiry was the rule. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.A. Kramers, in: Nature, 132 (Oct. 28, 1933), 
667; G.E. Uhlenbeck et al., in: Science, 78 (Oct. 27, 1933), 377-8. 


[Gerald E. Tauber] 


EHRENKRANZ, BENJAMIN (WOLF) ZEEB (1819-1883), 
popular Yiddish and Hebrew poet known as Velvl Zbarzher. 
Born in Zbarazh, Galicia (now Ukraine), Ehrenkranz had 
a traditional Jewish education. He composed and sang folk 
songs, and as a singing bard traveled to various European cit- 
ies, spending his last years in Galata, a district in Istanbul. He 
performed his songs in Yiddish, shifting to Hebrew when ap- 
pearing before a maskilic audience. His songs spread quickly, 
gradually changing until their original versions were forgot- 
ten. The major themes of his poetry were nature and people, 
poverty and wealth, and the fight of light against darkness, i.e., 
as he viewed it: maskilim against hasidim. Much of his work, 
only a fraction of which he published, is comprised of satires 
and parodies. His collected poetry, Makkel Noam (Hebrew 
and Yiddish), appeared in 1865-78 in four parts. He also wrote 
Makkel Hovelim (1869), in Hebrew and Yiddish, as well as Siftei 
Yeshenah (1874). B. Wachstein published three of Ehrenkranz’ 
long Yiddish poems (y1vo-Bleter, 1938), and a selection of his 
letters in 1928. Although most of his improvised songs were 
never published, some were issued by L. Morgenstern, the 
Warsaw publisher, but were not attributed to the poet. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Niger, in: Tsukunft, 1 (1925); Tiger, in: 
Yidish, 3-4 (Vienna, 1928), 1-6; D.I. Silberbusch, Mi-Pinkas Zikhro- 
notai (1936), 81-9; Rejzen, Leksikon, 2 (1927), 832-40; LNYL, 3 (1960), 
580-3, s.v. Zbarzher, Velvl; L. Wiener, History of Yiddish Literature 
(1899); S. Liptzin, Eliakum Zunser (1950), 74. 


[Mordechay Zerkawod] 


EHRENPREIS, MARCUS (Mordecai; 1869-1951), rabbi and 
author. Ehrenpreis, who was born in Lemberg where his fa- 
ther was a Hebrew printer, combined a traditional East Euro- 
pean Jewish upbringing with a Western education, attend- 
ing the *hochschule fuer die Wissenschaft des Judentums in 
Berlin as well as German universities. He officiated as rabbi 
in Djakovo, Croatia, from 1896 to 1900, and later became 
chief rabbi of Sofia, Bulgaria, and from 1914 of Stockholm. As 
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the chief rabbi of Sofia, Ehrenpreis labored to ameliorate the 
condition of minorities in the Balkans, and in 1913 went ona 
mission to several European capitals on behalf of King Fer- 
dinand 1 of Bulgaria. His contributions to the early Hebrew 
periodicals Ha-Maggid which first appeared in 1884 and in 
Ha-Shiloah among others make him one of the pioneers of 
modern Hebrew literature. At the request of Theodor *Herzl 
he translated the invitation to the First Zionist Congress into 
Hebrew, personally setting the type. There, and at later Zionist 
congresses, Ehrenpreis acted as a consultant on cultural mat- 
ters. Like *Berdyczewski he criticized *Ahad Ha-Am’s view 
that Hebrew literature confine itself to Jewish themes and 
demanded that it fulfill all the spiritual needs of Jews living 
within the boundaries of European culture (Ha-Shiloah, no. 
1, 1896/97). However, in his article Ha-Sifrut ha-Ilemet (“The 
Silent Literature”) in Ha-Shiloah, 17 (1908), he expressed the 
view that the Hebrew literature of his generation was not ca- 
pable of creating “the redeeming synthesis between Judaism 
and Europeanism.’ From then on he abandoned almost to- 
tally his interest in Hebrew literature and the Zionist move- 
ment (for which he was severely criticized by the Zionists), 
and devoted himself to his rabbinic and public work, writing 
in Swedish and other languages. He published many transla- 
tions of modern Hebrew literature into Swedish; and his own 
essays “De som byggt Israel” (“The Builders of Israel,” 3 vols., 
1929-43); “Landet mellam déster och vaster” (“The Country 
Between East and West,’ the journey of a Jew to Spain, 1927); 
Osterlandets Sjal (1926; The Soul of the East, 1928), impressions 
of a journey to the Middle East; and his autobiography, Mitt 
liv mellam 6ster och vaster (“My Life Between East and West,” 
1946). His books were translated into several European lan- 
guages and his autobiography (1953) into Hebrew. He founded 
the Jewish-Swedish journal Judisk Tidskrift (1928), and edited 
a Jewish encyclopedia in Swedish. Although first a political 
Zionist, he became an advocate of spiritual nationalism, be- 
lieving that dispersal and assimilation were the true way of life 
for the Jewish people, enabling them to fulfill their spiritual 
mission among the nations. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Judisk Tidskrift, 17 (1944), no. 1, on Eh- 
renpreis 7o' birthday with bibl. (special suppl.); M.J. Berdycze- 
wski, Maamarim (1960), 223-5; J. Klausner, Yozerei Tekufah (1956), 
126-32; Gelber, in: Zion, 3 (1953), 45-51; Waxman, Literature, 1 (19607), 
155-6. 

[Gedalyah Elkoshi and Hugo Mauritz Valentin] 


EHRENREICH, BERNARD COLONIUS (1876-1955), US. 
Reform rabbi. Ehrenreich was born in Hungary and immi- 
grated to the United States as a young child in 1879. He at- 
tended New York University, where in 1898 he was one of 
the founders of the Zeta Beta Tau American Jewish Frater- 
nal Organization as a forum for exchanging ideas and pro- 
moting Zionism. Ehrenreich earned his B.A. degree from 
NYU in 1900, the same year he was ordained at the Conser- 
vative movement’s Jewish Theological Seminary. He became 
rabbi of Congregation Beth Israel in Atlantic City, New Jer- 
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sey (1901-2) and served as recording secretary of the Feder- 
ated Zionists of America. In 1903, he assumed the pulpit of 
Congregation Adath Jeshurun of Philadelphia, where he was 
one of the nucleus of founders of the Alumni Association of 
the Jewish Theological Seminary (the forerunner of the Rab- 
binical Assembly). In 1906, after affiliating with the Reform 
movement's Central Conference of American Rabbis, he be- 
came rabbi of Kahl Montgomery in Montgomery, Alabama, 
where he was also active in the Jewish Welfare Board, the 
Montgomery Chamber of Commerce, the Graduate Menorah 
Society, and the American Jewish Congress. During World 
War 1, he served as a welfare worker in the military base at 
Camp Sheridan, Alabama. 

Devoted to the education, character building, and lead- 
ership development of young people, Ehrenreich purchased 
a summer camp in Minocqua, Wisconsin, in 1915, named it 
Camp Kawaga, and directed it as a Jewish boys’ camp - albeit 
heavily influenced by Native American culture - from 1916 to 
1951. His philosophy was that he could teach boys the Great 
Outdoors (Gop), as well as skills to turn them into men. Over 
the years, Kawaga attracted (and continues to attract) thou- 
sands of campers, winning the approval and endorsement of 
rabbis and educators from states throughout the Midwest, 
the South, and the Southwest. Ehrenreich’s voluminous cor- 
respondence shows that many men stayed in close touch with 
“Doc E” into adulthood and attributed their lifelong allegiance 
to Judaism and Jewish values to his influence. Ehrenreich also 
became a civic leader in the town of Minocqua, where he 
eventually chose to reside for most of the year. During World 
War 11, although in his late sixties, Ehrenreich traveled as far 
afield as Columbia, South Carolina, and Stockton, California, 
to volunteer as a replacement for congregational rabbis who 
were away serving as military chaplains. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Guide to the Papers of Bernard C. Ehren- 
reich, American Jewish Historical Society (http://www.cjh.org/ 


academic/findingaids/ajhs/nhprc/Ehrenreichf html); Journal of the 
66 Annual Convention of the Central Conference of American Rab- 


bis (1955). 
[Bezalel Gordon (2™! ed.)] 


EHRENREICH, HAYYIM JUDAH BEN KALONYMUS 
(1887-1942), Hungarian rabbi. Ehrenreich served as rabbi of 
Holesov, Moravia; Deva, Transylvania; and Humenne, Slova- 
kia. In this last community, to which he was appointed in 1930, 
he devoted himself to a study of talmudic literature. Ehren- 
reich planned a scientific edition of the Babylonian Talmud 
together with a new commentary of his own, and a similar 
one of the Jerusalem Talmud, but nothing was published. Im- 
mersed in this scholarly activity, he hardly engaged in com- 
munal activity, but in 1920 published an important pamphlet 
Yisrael bein ha-Amim (“Israel Among the Nations”) dealing 
with Jewish survival. His works include Saadiah Gaon’s She- 
losh Esreh Middot (1922); Sefer ha-Pardes (1924); parts of Sefer 
Abudarham (1927); Abraham Klausner’s Minhagim (1929); and 
Givat ha-Moreh (1936), sermons. From 1920 he published parts 
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of Seder Rav Amram Gaon with his own commentary and ed- 
ited a monthly journal, Ozar ha-Hayyim, from 1924-38. He 
and his family were killed by the Nazis in Lublin in 1942. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ehrenreich, in: Ozar ha-Hayyim, 2 (1926), 
47; 5 (1929), 260; Wininger, Biog, 6 (c. 1930), 555; S.K. Mirsky (ed.), 
Ishim u-Demuyyot... (1959), 432-73; EZD, 1 (1958), 194-7. 
[Naphtali Ben-Menahem] 


EHRENSTAMM, family of pioneering textile manufacturers 
in the Hapsburg Empire in the 18't-19"* centuries. Solomon 
Jacob, a son of Phinehas *Illovy, was first known by the fam- 
ily name of Kolin. He settled in *Prostejov (Prossnitz) in 1752 
as a textile importer, but twice went bankrupt because of the 
unfavorable government policy on imports. In 1787 he adopted 
the family name of Ehrenstamm. His son Feith (d. 1827), who 
from 1786 had acquired wealth as an army contractor, took 
over the firm in 1790. In 1801 he founded a textile factory with 
modern imported machines, initially employing 3,000 work- 
ers, for supplying the army and export. He later added dyeing 
departments. In 1812 he accepted a contract for supplying the 
quota of textiles for army uniforms imposed on Moravia, and 
in 1820, in partnership with Simon von *Laemel, for supply- 
ing the entire Hapsburg army. He took up residence next to 
his factory, becoming the first Jew at this time to live outside 
the Jewish quarter of a Moravian town. After his death, the 
privileges he had received were transferred to his four sons. 
They became known for their extravagance, and gave a lav- 
ish reception in honor of Archduke Franz Karl. The firm built 
additional factories, but in 1833 went bankrupt. The factories 
were liquidated, the bankruptcy proceedings continuing un- 
til 1856. One of the brothers committed suicide, and another 
immigrated to Hungary in 1852. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hellig, in: BLBI, 3 (1960), 101-22; R. Keste- 
nberg-Gladstein, Neuere Geschichte der Juden in den boehmischen 
Laendern (1969), 103-15. 


EHRENSTEIN, ALBERT (1886-1950), German poet and au- 
thor. Born in Vienna of Hungarian parents, Ehrenstein lived 
until 1932 mostly in Vienna and Berlin as a freelance writer. 
Studying history and geography in Vienna, he published his 
first poems in Karl Kraus’ Die Fackel (e.g., “Wanderers Lied”). 
The publication of the novel Tubutsch (with drawings by Oskar 
Kokoschka, 1911) made Ehrenstein an important exponent of 
the expressionist movement. His texts were guided by a new 
diaspora politics and aesthetics, understanding modernity as 
the overcoming of the bourgeois concept of nation and art. 
Ehrenstein’s work is populated by exterritorial figures who suf- 
fer from homelessness and at the same time stand for a mod- 
ern, aesthetic cosmopolitanism which transcends the 19" cen- 
tury concept of nationalism. This constant subject is found in 
Ehrenstein’s novels (Der Selbstmord eines Katers, 1912; Nicht 
da nicht dort, 1916; Bericht aus einem Tollhaus, 1919; Zauber- 
merchen, 1919; Die Nacht wird, 1921; Briefe an Gott, 1922; Rit- 
ter des Todes, 1926) as well as in his poetry (Die weisse Zeit, 
1914; Die Gedichte, 1920; Wien, 1921; Herbst, 1923; Mein Lied, 
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1931). In his essays, collected in Menschen und Affen (1926), 
Ehrenstein legitimized this programmatic extraterritoriality 
as anew “ahasverism” with social-revolutionary aspects, criti- 
cizing both assimilation and Zionism as throwbacks to old- 
European nationalism (cf. Zionismus, Vom deutschen Adel 
juedischer Nation, Nationaljudentum). He spent World War 1 
in exile in Switzerland, vehemently criticizing the war (cf. Der 
Mensch schreit, 1916; Die rote Zeit, 1917; Den ermordeten Brued- 
ern, 1919). After the war he turned to rewriting old Greek and 
Chinese works (cf. Lukian, 1918; Longos, 192.4; Schi-King, 1922; 
Pe-Lo-Thien, 1923; China klagt, 1924; Raeuber und Soldaten, 
1927; Das gelbe Lied, 1933). With the three cultural spaces of 
Hellas, Zion, and China, Ehrenstein constructed an antique 
world as a medium for contemporary criticism. In 1929, Eh- 
renstein together with Kokoschka visited Palestine, describ- 
ing his impressions in a series of articles. In 1932, Ehrenstein 
moved to Switzerland. Even though the Swiss authorities pro- 
hibited him from writing, Ehrenstein praised Switzerland as a 
liberal and pancultural community within barbarian Europe 
(Tessin, 1938; Switzerland, 1942). In 1941 he settled in New York, 
where he died in poverty. After selected editions by Karl Otten 
and M.Y. Ben-Gavriel, the work and letters of Ehrenstein were 
published in a complete edition (ed. H. Mittelmann). Ehren- 
stein’s manuscripts are at the Hebrew University. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Beigel, Erlebnis und Flucht im Werk Eh- 
rensteins (1966); J. Drews, Die Lyrik Ehrensteins (1969); A. Beigel, 
Erlebnis und Flucht im Werk Albert Ehrensteins (1972); K.-M. Gauss, 
Wann endet die Nacht (1986); U. Laugwitz, Albert Ehrenstein (1987); 
A.A. Wallas, Albert Ehrenstein (1994); A. Kilcher, “Jenseits von Zion- 
ismus und Assimilation,’ in: Kirche und Israel, 18 (2003). 


[Andreas Kilcher (2"4 ed.)] 


EHRENTREU, HEINRICH (1854-1927), Orthodox German 
rabbi and author. Ehrentreu was born in Alt-Ofen (Obuda), 
Hungary. Considered a brilliant talmudist in the yeshivah of 
Pressburg, he later pursued Semitic studies at the University 
of Heidelberg (from 1877) and was a tutor in Mainz. Ehrent- 
reu became preacher at the Ohel Jakob synagogue in Munich 
where he supervised and greatly developed the religious in- 
stitutions of the Jewish community over a period of 42 years. 
He was a member of the German chapter of the Rabbinical 
Council of Agudat Israel. In 1897 Ehrentreu edited the last vol- 
ume of R.N. *Rabbinovicz’s Dikdukei Soferim, 16 (1897). He 
also published Heker Halakhah (“Halakhic Research,” 1904), 
and Minhat Pittin, halakhic essays published in 1927/28. To- 
gether with Rabbi Jacob Schor of Kuty, he wrote Zidkat ha- 
Zaddik (1910), a defense of Z.H. *Auerbach’s edition of Sefer 
ha-Eshkol, which had been attacked as a forgery by S. *Albeck. 
His responsa and numerous articles were published in Jew- 
ish scholarly journals. Ehrentreu’s son, ERNST (JONAH) EH- 
RENTREU (1896-?), succeeded him. Escaping from Germany 
to England, Ernst Ehrentreu became rabbi of a small congre- 
gation (Adath Yeshurun) in London. He published Untersu- 
chungen ueber die Massora (1925), and Jewish Thought in the 
Modern World (1947). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Levi, in: L. Jung (ed.), Men of the Spirit 
(1964), 375-87. 
[Jacob Hirsch Haberman] 


EHRLICH, ABEL (1919-2004), composer and teacher. Born 
in Crantz, Germany, Ehrlich went to Zagreb to study with 
Vaclav Huml at the academy of music (1934-38). In 1939 
he settled in Palestine and studied composition at the Jeru- 
salem Academy of Music with Solomon *Rosowsky. He taught 
theory and composition in various music institutions such 
as the Oranim Teachers College and at the Rubin Academy 
of Music in Tel Aviv. His works before 1953 were influenced 
by Arab music. In the late 1950s he began to use serial proce- 
dures, after attending the courses of Stockhausen and Pous- 
seur at Darmstadt in 1959. He was awarded the Lieberson 
Prize three times (1969, 1971, 1980), won the Israel Compos- 
ers and Authors Association Prize in 1974, 1980, and 1994, 
the Israel Prime Minister’s Award in 1990, the acum Prize 
for life achievement in 1994, and the Israel Prize for music in 
1997. Ehrlich was one of the most prolific Israeli composers — 
he wrote more than 3,500 pieces and as a result appeared 
in the Guinness Book of Records as the world’s most pro- 
lific contemporary composer. Among his early compositions 
are Bashrav for violin solo (1953) and Symphonic Bashrav for 
orchestra (1958), in which he explored the fusion of Near 
Eastern and Western musical elements. His later works in- 
clude I Will Sing in Praise for chamber orchestra (1977); Will 
It Work? suite for guitar (1985); Enkhah Yodea for youth choir 
and violin solo (1986); Our Modest Friend Avraham for cham- 
ber ensemble (1992); The Jubille, chamber opera in 16 scenes 
(1995); Another Exercise: Four Dreams: May 1997, for four ten- 
ors and chamber ensemble (1997); and many pieces for solo 
instruments. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online; A. Wolman and Y. Shaked, 
Abel Ehrlich (1995). 
[Israela Stein (274 ed.)] 


EHRLICH, ARNOLD BOGUMIL (1848-1919), biblical ex- 
egete. Ehrlich was born in Wlodawa in Russian Poland. As a 
youth he studied in a heder and then a yeshivah, married at 
an early age, and had two daughters. Despairing of his narrow 
Jewish world, Ehrlich, still quite young, divorced his wife, and, 
in 1865, went to Germany. There he worked as a librarian in the 
Semitics department of the Berlin Royal Library. In Leipzig, 
under the influence of Christian missionaries and tempted 
by the greater opportunities available to Christians, Ehrlich 
converted to Christianity. He worked with Franz *Delitzsch 
(1813-99) in the missionary Institutum Judaicum, helping to 
translate the New Testament into Hebrew (1877) for the pur- 
pose of a Christian mission to the Jews. At the age of 30, Eh- 
rlich migrated to the U.S., married again, and raised a family 
under difficult economic conditions, working at various jobs 
including social work, portraiture, and Hebrew teaching. Ac- 
cording to Richard J.H. *Gottheil, when Ehrlich reached New 
York in 1876 he called on Rabbi R. Gustav Gottheil of Temple 
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Emanu-El (Richard’s father), confessed that he had been con- 
verted to Christianity at the age of 23 while working for Del- 
itzsch, and expressed a desire to be reaccepted formally into 
the Jewish faith. He accordingly appeared before a bet din on 
March 7, 1876, and was readmitted to the Jewish community 
after making the necessary declarations in both German and 
English (which are quoted by Richard in his biography of his 
father). The proceedings were duly recorded. Ehrlich, who 
weighed three hundred pounds, never obtained a real aca- 
demic post. On the one hand, Jews with academic influence 
suspected his Christian connections, while on the other hand 
Christians probably saw him as too much of an East Euro- 
pean Jew. In 1884 he published a chrestomathy containing 
selections from the Talmud and the Midrashim, “for youths 
and students.” His main work, however, was devoted to bib- 
lical exegesis. From 1899 to 1901 his Hebrew commentary on 
the Bible Mikra ki-Feshuto was published in Berlin in three 
volumes (of the four he planned; repr. 1969). He subscribed 
the title page with the pseudonym “Shabbetai b. Yom Tov ibn 
Boded.” In the introduction he explained that he had written 
the commentary in Hebrew so that the Hebrew reader would 
study his words and comments. His book, however, received 
only scant attention. The Jewish press on the whole reacted 
to the book with exceptionally sharp criticism (also because 
of his skeptical attitude to tradition and his attacks on the 
medieval commentators), and the Christian scholars, who 
had great difficulty with Modern Hebrew, almost completely 
disregarded the commentary. The publication of his German 
commentary on the Book of Psalms (1905), which included a 
new translation, was a turning point in his life. It served as an 
introduction to his German commentary on the Bible, which 
like his Hebrew one consists of notes on the Bible, Randg- 
lossen zur hebraeischen Bibel (7 vols., 1908-14). Ehrlich in- 
cluded part of the material from his Hebrew commentary, but 
in an expanded form, as well as new interpretations arrived 
at since its publication; many of his earlier opinions are 
changed here. Although Ehrlich does not mention the Doc- 
umentary Hypothesis, he employs evidence from language, 
religious concepts, and institutions to assign relative “late” 
and “early” dates to specific passages. Historical assessments 
such as the denial of Egyptian enslavement and of the Exodus 
are buried in comments to individual verses. He concentrates 
on textual criticism and reconstructions, and his very numer- 
ous emendations (especially in his German commentary) 
are at times conjectural (such as haplography or dittography, 
letters having a similar appearance in the ancient or in the 
square script, the use of abbreviations, glosses, etc.), and in 
most cases are not based on ancient translations. His com- 
ments, which are distinguished by their originality, at times 
have the quality of homiletics and are derived from Ehrlich’s 
innovating spirit; yet through his sound linguistic instinct 
and fine linguistic differentiations he succeeded in illuminat- 
ing and explaining, with great acumen and profundity, many 
verses and linguistic usages. Ehrlich’s exegetical work is an 
important contribution to modern biblical exegesis. Ehrlich’s 
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work was highly influential on the Jewish translation pro- 
duced by the Jewish Publication Society in 1917 and its suc- 
cessor of 1962-82. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Bernfeld, in: Ha-Shiloah, 5 (1899), 547-52; 
B.Z. Halpern, in; Miklat, 2 (1920), 417-26; T. Friedlaender, in: The Na- 
tion, 110 (1920), 41; M. Haran (Diman), in: Bitzaron, 22 (1950), 190, 
193-196; J. Bloch, in: JBA, 12 (1953-5), 23; A.B. Ehrlich, Mikra ki-Fe- 
shuto, 1 (19697), introd. by H.M. Orlinsky; R.J.H. Gottheil, The Life 
of Gustav Gottheil: Memoir of a Priest in Israel (1936), 75-77; R.M. 
Stern, in: AJA, 23 (1971), 73-85; G. Kressel, in: Hadoar (Sept. 17, 1971), 
665-6. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.D. Sperling, Students of the Cov- 
enant (1992), 45-47; E. Greenstein, in: DBI, 1, 323-24. 


[Raphael Weiss / S. David Sperling (274 ed.)] 


EHRLICH, EUGEN (1862-1922), jurist. Born in Czernowitz, 
Ehrlich was associate professor of Roman Law in the univer- 
sity there from 1899 to 1914. In this capacity he made an im- 
portant contribution to the study of the sociology of law, his 
thesis being that the law of society was the only “living law” 
and that the norms of a legal system must conform with the 
laws of society. Ehrlich was removed from all teaching posts 
in 1919 following antisemitic attacks by the student body in 
the nationalist press. His main works were translated into 
English and had a profound influence on American legal and 
sociological thought in the 20" century. These include Grund- 
legung der Soziologie des Rechts (1913, Fundamental Principles 
of the Sociology of Law, 1936). Although Ehrlich renounced 
Judaism in his youth he became interested in Jewish affairs 
in his later years and his treatise Die Aufgabe der Sozialpolitik 
im oesterreichischen Osten (1916) discusses the question of the 
Jews and the peasants. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Sinzheimer, Juedische Klassiker der deut- 
schen Rechtswissenschaft (1938), 231-55. 
[Guido (Gad) Tedeschi] 


EHRLICH, GEORG (1897-1966), graphic artist and sculp- 
tor. Born in Vienna, he studied at the Arts and Crafts School 
in Vienna under Oscar Strnad and Franz Cizek from 1912 to 
1915. During World War 1 he served in the Austrian Army un- 
til 1918. In 1919 at his first exhibition Ehrlich became known 
for lithographs revealing the influence of Oskar Kokoschka. 
After he had been exhibited along with other modern artists 
such as Barlach, Beckmann, and Kokoschka in Munich, Paul 
Cassirer approached him with a commission for an album 
of lithographs entitled “Biblical Portfolio.” The lithographs 
of this album reflect a deeply conscious Jewish identification 
and an intensely Jewish upbringing. At the same time, Ehrlich 
also painted watercolors of landscapes. He took up sculpture 
in 1926, in the graceful, elongated style of Lehmbruck, who 
remained a lasting influence. He cast numerous small-scale 
sculptures and busts in bronze, his favorite material. Ehrlich 
was already a prominent artist when in 1937 he was forced by 
the Nazis to leave Austria. He settled in England where he 
soon became established. His heads of the composer Benja- 
min Britten (1950) and the singer Peter Pears are among the 
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finest works of this period. His work appears in leading mu- 
seums in Britain, the U.S., and Israel. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Kreuter (ed.), Georg Ehrlich - gra- 
phische Arbeiten (2002); A. Hoerschelmann (ed.), Georg Ehrlich. 
1897-1966 (1997); R. Oberbeck (ed.), Georg Ehrlich (1897-1966). Von 
der Zeichnung zur Bronze - gestaltgewordene Suche nach Verséhnung 
(2004); E. Tietze-Conrad, Georg Ehrlich (1956). 


[Charles Samuel Spencer / Sonja Beyer (24 ed.)] 


EHRLICH, JACOB (1877-1938), Austrian Zionist leader. 
Born in Bistrica, Moravia, Ehrlich studied at Vienna Univer- 
sity and joined the Jewish student association “J.A.V. Ivria? 
Encouraged by Theodor *Herzl, he toured Moravia and Bo- 
hemia to propagate Zionism. In 1908 he settled in Vienna, 
where he became a lawyer, and in 1912 he was one of the first 
Zionists to be elected as a member of the Board of the Jewish 
Community (Israelitische Kultusgemeinde). As a high officer 
of the Austro-Hungarian army during World War 1 he saved a 
number of Russian Jews from false accusations, among them 
the son of Abraham Menachem Mendel *Ussishkin. From 
1919 to 1923 Ehrlich was a member of the Vienna city council. 
In the 1920s, and also during the Zionist Congress of 1925, he 
was president of the Zionist Federation in Austria. He helped 
to obtain a Zionist majority at the Israelitische Kultusgemei- 
nde in December 1932, and in February 1936 became its vice 
president. In 1934, after the defeat of the Austrian Socialists 
in the civil war and the establishment of the Austrian corpo- 
rate state, he became the representative of the Jewish commu- 
nity (councilor of the city of Vienna) in the “Buergerschaft,” 
which replaced the city council, and an outspoken defender 
of Jewish rights. After the annexation of Austria by Nazi Ger- 
many (March 1938) Ehrlich was arrested, beaten daily by the 
Gestapo, and deported with the first transport to the Dachau 
concentration camp. He was murdered on May 17, 1938, the 
first prominent Austrian Jewish victim of the Nazis. His body 
was sent to Vienna, but the Nazis forbade all speeches and 
obituaries. His widow, Irma, and his son, Paul, immigrated 
to the United States via England. 

The society of Jews from Austria in England and a Bynai 
Brith Lodge in Tel Aviv bear his name. 


[Josef Fraenkel / Evelyn Adunka (2™4 ed.)] 


EHRLICH, LUDWIK (1889-1968), Polish international law- 
yer. Born in Tarnopol, Ukraine, Ehrlich became professor of 
international law at the University of Lwow in 1924 and pro- 
fessor at the University of Cracow in 1945. He was recognized 
as an authority on international law and in 1928 and 1962 lec- 
tured at the Hague Academy. Ehrlich’s writings include text- 
books on general international law, and the law of treaties 
and sovereignty. 


EHRLICH, PAUL (1854-1915), German chemist, pioneer of 
modern histology, immunology, and chemotherapy; Nobel 
Prize winner. Ehrlich was born in Strehlen near Breslau. He 
studied at German universities and began his scientific work in 
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1878 in Berlin University as an assistant, becoming an associ- 
ate professor in 1890. In 1896 he became director of the Royal 
Institute for Serum Research in Steglitz (Berlin) and three 
years later director of the Institute of Experimental Therapy 
in Frankfurt on the Main, which was subsequently amalgam- 
ated with the Georg Speier Institute for Chemotherapeutic 
Research. In 1904 Ehrlich was appointed honorary professor 
at the University of Goettingen and in 1914 became a profes- 
sor at Frankfurt University. He was awarded the Nobel Prize 
for Medicine in 1908. Ehrlich began his scientific work in the 
fields of hematology and histology. From methods of staining 
dead blood cells he progressed to staining living cells, and dis- 
covered methods of staining living nerve fibers. His research 
work on the staining of microorganisms led to the method 
of staining TB bacilli and he discovered the diazo reaction 
in urine for the recognition of aromatic compounds, which 
serves to diagnose typhoid fever. 

From 1890 onward Ehrlich concentrated mainly on prob- 
lems of immunization. He proved the specificity of immunity 
to toxins, and established the basic concepts of applied immu- 
nology: active and passive immunization. He laid the foun- 
dation for standardization of therapeutic sera by employing 
as standard serum a stable antitoxic serum capable of long- 
term preservation. On the basis of this method he developed, 
in 1897, the evaluation of the antitoxic sera and its theoretical 
basis, one of the vital practical achievements in the history 
of immunology. 

Recognizing the particular specific affinity of dyes, active 
organic compounds, and toxins to certain cells, Ehrlich started 
to search for chemical compounds which would specifically 
attack the microorganisms causing disease without damag- 
ing the body cells. He first treated syphilis with the poisonous 
organic arsenic compound atoxyl and in 1909, after years of 
investigation, he discovered, together with his Japanese assis- 
tant Hatta, the compound “606,” Salvarsan, which can inac- 
tivate the treponema causing syphilis, as well as other trepo- 
nemas causing various tropical diseases. This was the greatest 
achievement in the fight against syphilis since its appearance 
in Europe four centuries earlier and marked the beginning of 
modern systematic chemotherapy. 

Developments in theoretical and applied medical biol- 
ogy since Ehrlich’s day have thrown new light on certain of 
his concepts and some of his theoretical assumptions have 
been modified. But his basic concepts and methods remain 
firm and still serve as fundamentals for research in the fields 
of hematology, immunology, and chemotherapy. 

Ehrlich was interested in Jewish affairs all his life. He was 
an active member of Le-Ma‘an Zion, and was also associated 
with and supported the Nordau Institute, one of the nuclei of 
the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Lazarus, Meister der Heilkunde, Paul 
Ehrlich (1922); M. Marquard, Paul Ehrlich als Mensch und Arbeiter 
(1924); W. Bulloch, The History of Bacteriology (1938); EF Himmel- 
weit (ed.), The Collected Papers of Paul Ehrlich (1956-57); S. Munther, 
Paul Ehrlich, Founder of Chemotherapy (1966); C.E. Dolman (ed.), 
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(1896-1914); Clio Medica, 3 (1968), 65-84. 
[Aryeh Leo Olitzki] 


EHRLICH, SIMHA (1915-1983), Israeli politician, leader 
of the Liberal Party, and first non-Labor minister of finance, 
member of the Seventh to Tenth Knessets. Ehrlich was born in 
Poland. He studied at the Hebrew Gymnasium in Lublin and 
was active in the General Zionist youth movement prior to his 
immigration to Israel in 1938. In Israel he worked at first as an 
agricultural laborer in Nes Ziyyonah. Ehrlich studied optics 
and in 1961 established a firm for the manufacture of lenses 
and applied optical instruments. He joined the General Zionist 
Party and was elected to the Tel Aviv Municipal Council in 
1955, serving as deputy mayor in 1962-65. In 1965 he ran in 
the municipal elections at the head of the *Gahal list. In 1969 
he ran for the Seventh Knesset on the Gahal list. 

In 1970, Ehrlich was appointed chairman of the Liberal 
Party Executive, and after the founding of the *Likud in 1973 
he became a member of its Executive. In June 1977 he was ap- 
pointed by Menahem *Begin as minister of finance, in which 
position he introduced a policy of economic liberalization, 
first of all in the field of foreign currency. However, his policy 
resulted in a serious deterioration in Israel’s balance of trade 
and a rapid rise in the rate of inflation. As a result he was 
forced to resign in October 1979, remaining in the govern- 
ment as deputy prime minister. In Begin’s second government 
formed after the elections to the Tenth Knesset, Ehrlich served 
as minister of agriculture and deputy prime minister. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Ben Porat, Sihot (1981). 
[Fern Lee Seckbach / Susan Hattis Rolef (2™4 ed.)] 


EHUD (Heb. 7358), son of Gera the Benjaminite, referred 
to as “a left-handed man” (Judg. 3:15). Ehud delivered Israel 
from *Eglon, the king of Moab, to whom they had been sub- 
ject for 18 years. According to 1 Chronicles 8:3, Gera was the 
son of Bela, Benjamin's firstborn. If this is the same person, it 
would imply that Ehud belonged to one of the chief families of 
the tribe. Apparently, this family lived in the region of Geba, 
which may have been associated with the ancient Gibeonites. 
Possibly, this was the reason that some of its members were 
driven to the western slopes of the mountain (Manahath; see 
1 Chron. 8:6). In early Israel’s pre-monarchic period, some of 
the adjoining kingdoms, notably Moab, attempted to extend 
their dominion over the Jordan Valley and the hill country 
on the western bank of the river. They encountered resistance 
only in Mt. Ephraim, the territory of the Rachel tribes, who did 
not suffer foreign rule until the Philistine hegemony. 

Ehud headed a tribute-bearing delegation to *Eglon, king 
of Moab (Judg. 3:15ff.). Being left-handed, he wore a sword un- 
der his garments on his right thigh, where guards were not in 
the habit of looking for a suspicious bulge, and no one noticed 
it. Under the pretext of having a “secret word” for the king, 
he succeeded in gaining a private audience with him. When 
he said “I bring you a word of God, your Majesty” the heavy- 
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fleshed monarch rose to hear it; Ehud drew his sword, thrust 
its entire length into the belly of the corpulent king, and fled. 
Returning to his country, he sounded the ram’s horn for the 
armies to gather, captured the fords of the Jordan, and de- 
feated all the Moabite garrisons on the western bank of the 
river. This ended the Moabite rule over Israel for several gen- 
erations. Ehud is not actually called a judge, although he is 
usually numbered among the “judges.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bright, Hist, 157; Kittel, Gesch, 1 (1922), 273 
Albright, Stone, 216; M. Noth, Geschichte Israels (1956), 144-5; Y. 
Kaufmann, Sefer Shofetim (1962), 104-6; Kraeling, in: JBL, 54 (1935), 
205-10; Yeivin, in. Zion Meassef, 4 (1930), 8; idem, in: Maarakhot, 
26-27 (1945), 65-66. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Amit, Judges (1999), 
71-79; See also the bibliography under *Eglon. 


EIBESCHUETZ, SIMON AARON (1786-1856), Danish 
philanthropist. He bequeathed the major part of his property, 
which amounted to about 700,000 Danish thalers, to various 
municipal institutions in Copenhagen, but especially to Jew- 
ish institutions. Among other bequests, he donated an annual 
grant to the University Library of Copenhagen in order to pur- 
chase ancient Hebrew works and books dealing with Oriental 
culture. The condition that two Jewish students be admitted 
annually without payment was attached to his bequests to the 
Polytechnic and the Academy of Arts of Copenhagen. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: AZDjJ, 21 (1857), 104; Dansk Biografisk Lek- 
sikon, S.V. 


EICHELBAUM, SAMUEL (1894-1967), Argentine play- 
wright and short-story writer. Born in a Jewish agricultural 
colony in Domiguez, Entre Rios, he lived most of his life in 
Buenos Aires. Though in his psychological plays Eichelbaum 
deals mostly with the Argentinian middle class and is not es- 
pecially concerned with Jewish life, Jewish themes and charac- 
ters (both urban and rural) appear in his plays El Judio Aaron 
(1942), Nadie la conocié nunca (1926), and Divorcio nupcial 
(1941); and in some of his short stories such as “La buena co- 
secha, “El sefior Lubovitzky depositario” (1925), and “Lo que 
la luna vio.’ He is considered one of the principal architects of 
Argentinian drama. Two of Eichelbaum’s plays were awarded 
the municipal prize of Buenos Aires: Tormenta de Dios (1930) 
and Se/iorita (1937); but his best-known plays, also adapted for 
the screen, are Un guapo del 900 (1940) and Un tal Servando 
Gomez (1942), which deal with the suburban cultural environ- 
ment of Buenos Aires. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.W. Foster, Cultural Diversity in Latin 
American Literature (1994); N. Glickman and G. Waldman, Argen- 
tine Jewish Theatre: An Anthology (1996); D.B. Lockhart, Jewish Writ- 
ers of Latin America. A Dictionary (1997); L. Senkman, La identidad 
judia en la literatura argentina (1983). 


[Florinda Goldberg (2"¢ ed.)] 
EICHENBAUM, BORIS MIKHAILOVICH (1886-1959), 


Russian literary scholar. Eichenbaum was born in Krasnoye 
(Smolensk district) to a Jewish father and a Russian mother, 
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both physicians. His father, who became a Pravoslav Chris- 
tian, was the son of Jacob *Eichenbaum (Gelber), a well- 
known Hebrew poet and scholar. After finishing the First 
Voronezh Gymnasium, Boris Eichenbaum entered the Mili- 
tary-Medical Academy of St. Petersburg in 1905. In 1907, he 
published his first essay on Russian literature (“Pushkin and 
the Rebellion of 1825,” Vestnik znaniya, 1 and 2), and during 
the following year he was admitted to the Philological Fac- 
ulty of St. Petersburg University, where he studied Slavic and 
Romano-Germanic philology, graduating in 1912 and joining 
the faculty of the university in 1918. From 1912, Eichenbaum 
regularly published scholarly and critical essays in Russkaya 
Mysl, Apollon, and other literary journals, as well as some po- 
etry (in Gumilev’s Giperborey). In 1919, Eichenbaum joined 
the Society for the Study of Poetic Language (opoyaz) and 
soon became one of the foremost exponents of the so-called 
“Formal Method” in literary scholarship, an early structural 
trend that laid the foundation of modern scientific poetics. 
Between 1922 and 1931, Eichenbaum published nine books, 
which are generally considered classics and have almost all 
been reprinted in the West: Melodika stikha (“Melodics of 
Verse,’ 1922); Molodoy Tolstoy (“Young Tolstoy,’ 1922; reprinted 
1968); Anna Akhmatova (1923); Lermontov (1924; reprinted 
1967); Skvoz literaturu (“Through Literature,’ Collected Essays, 
1924; reprinted 1962); Literatura, Teoriya. Kritika. Polemika 
(1927; reprinted 1969); Lev Tolstoy (vol. 1, 1928; vol. 2, 1931; 1-2 
reprinted 1968); Moy vremennik (“My Chronicle,” 1929) (the 
latter collection includes an essay on Jacob Eichenbaum and 
his long poem “Ha-Krav”). 

In the late 1920s Eichenbaum attempted a synthesis of 
the purely intrinsic and the sociological approach to litera- 
ture. However, this attempt, as well as Eichenbaum’s earlier 
books, evoked official criticism, which found some support 
in retrograde academic and literary circles. Forced to abandon 
theoretical research, Eichenbaum devoted himself to textual 
work, preparing exemplary critical editions of such classic 
Russian authors as L. Tolstoy, Lermontov, Gogol, and Les- 
kov. In 1933, he published a novel, Marshrut v bessmertiye (“A 
Route to Immortality”), about the lexicographer N. Makarov. 
In his diary he mentioned that his spiritual-genetic ties to his 
Jewish grandfather had an affect on him. When in 1924 his 
grandfather's Hebrew poem “The Battle” appeared in Russian 
anonymously, he wrote an essay speaking among other things 
about the forgotten author. 

In 1947, in the course of the official campaign against 
the great Russian comparative philologist Aleksandr Vesel- 
ovsky, Eichenbaum and his colleagues *Zhirmunsky and To- 
mashevsky “were taken to task for perpetuating Veselovsky’s 
‘bourgeois cosmopolitanism, i.e., drawing parallels between 
Russian and Western literature” (V. Erlich). In September 1949, 
an officially inspired article about Eichenbaum’s “reactionary 
militant idealism,’ abundantly interspersed with antisemitic 
allusions, appeared in the magazine Zvezda, virtually silenc- 
ing Eichenbaum for five years. He did not resume his schol- 
arly activity until 1954. 
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The third volume of his great monograph on Tolstoy 
appeared posthumously in 1960. Following the revival of 
the study of poetic language in the U.S.S.R., two volumes of 
Eichenbaum’s selected writings appeared in 1969 in Lenin- 
grad, O poezii (“On Poetry”) and O proze (“On Prose”). The 
following works of Eichenbaum have been translated into 
English: “Theory of the Formal Method,’ in: Russian Formalist 
Criticism, transl. and ed. by L.T. Lemon and MJ. Reis (1965); 
“On Tolstoy’s Crises,” in: Tolstoy (20'» Century Views series; 
1967); “O. Henry and the Theory of the Short Story,” transl. 
with notes and postscript, by I.R. Titunik, in: Michigan Slavic 
Contributions (1968); Young Tolstoy (1972). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: V. Erlich, Russian Formalism (1965); R. Ja- 
kobson, in: International Journal of Slavic Linguistics and Poetics, 
6 (1963), 159-67; ibid., 7 (1963), 151-87 (a complete bibliography of 
Eichenbaum’s writings). 

[Omri Ronen (2"¢ ed.)] 


EICHENBAUM (Gelber), JACOB (1796-1861), Haskalah 
poet, educator, and mathematician. Born in Krystianopol, 
Galicia, he was married at the age of 11, but divorced when 
his father-in-law suspected him of secular leanings. He 
married again in 1815 and settled in Zamosc where he de- 
veloped his interest in mathematics and translated Euclid 
from German into Hebrew (unpublished). Here he adopted 
the name Eichenbaum in order to obtain a resident's per- 
mit. Later he served as a private tutor, traveling from place 
to place, and finally settling in Odessa where he established 
a private Jewish school in 1835. He was appointed director 
of the Kishinev Jewish school in 1844 by the Russian govern- 
ment and in 1850 inspector of the newly established Zhitomir 
Rabbinical Seminary. Eichenbaum contributed poetry to 
Hebrew journals of the period. Kol Zimrah (1836), his col- 
lection of poems (and some translations), was one of the 
first books of poetry published in the Haskalah period. He 
also wrote Ha-Kerav (“The Battle.” 1839), a book in verse 
describing the game of chess, and Hokhmat ha-Shi’urim (an 
adaptation of a French arithmetic book, 1857). His grand- 
son Boris *Eichenbaum was a well-known Russian literary 
scholar. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zinberg, Toledot, 6 (1960), 229-30; A. Ze- 
derbaum, in: Ha-Meliz, 2 (1961/62), nos. 49, 503 3 (1862/63), nos. 1, 3, 
6; Kressel, Leksikon, s.v. 

[Getzel Kressel] 


EICHHORN, DAVID MAX (1906-1986), U.S. Reform rabbi, 
chaplain, and author. Eichhorn was born in Columbia, Penn- 
sylvania, and received his B.A. from the University of Cincin- 
nati in 1928. He was ordained at Hebrew Union College in 1931 
and earned a D.D. degree from the same institution in 1938. 
In 1956, he was awarded an honorary D.H.L. from HUC-JIR. 
He served as rabbi of Sinai Temple in Springfield, Massachu- 
setts (1932-34), and Mt. Sinai Temple in Texarkana, Arkansas 
(1935-38), before becoming the first rabbi of Temple Israel in 
Tallahassee, Florida, in 1939. He also became the first state 
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director of Florida Hillel Foundations (1939-42). In 1942, he 
enlisted as a chaplain in the U.S. Army and was the first Jew- 
ish chaplain to enter Dachau, conducting the first religious 
service inside the liberated concentration camp on April 30, 
1945. The service was captured on film and is commonly seen 
in liberation films. He was made supervisor of displaced per- 
sons for the Austrian Zone of the U.S. occupation, working 
with survivors of several concentration camps. For his service 
in combat zones, he was awarded the Bronze Star and eventu- 
ally promoted to the rank of lieutenant colonel. After the war, 
the demobilized Eichhorn remained in the U.S. Army Reserve 
and was appointed director of field operations for the Com- 
mittee on Army and Navy Religious Activities, as well as di- 
rector of religious activities at the *National Jewish Welfare 
Board - a position he retained until he retired in 1968. He was 
also president of the Association of Jewish Chaplains of the 
Armed Forces (1953-55). 

During his retirement, Eichhorn served as rabbi of Temple 
Israel in Merritt Island, Florida, and chaplain of the Kennedy 
Space Center and Patrick Air Force Base. In 1973, he founded 
the Jewish Community Center of Brevard County. In the field 
of scholarship, Eichhorn was renowned as an expert in the his- 
tory of conversion to Judaism as well as Christian attempts to 
convert Jews in the United States. He wrote Conversion to Juda- 
ism: A History and Analysis (1965), Evangelizing the American 
Jew (1978), and Jewish Intermarriage: Fact and Fiction (1974). 
He was chairman of the Central Conference of American Rab- 
bis Committee on the Unaffiliated (1950-58), and a liberal who 
favored rabbinic participation in the wedding ceremonies of 
mixed marriages. He also wrote Cain, Son of the Serpent (1957); 
Joys of Jewish Folklore (ed., 1981; reprinted as Jewish Folklore in 
America, 1996); and Musings of the Old Professor: The Mean- 
ing of Koheles (1973). His posthumously published letters home 
from World War 11 provide a vivid depiction of Jewish life: The 
G1’ Rabbi: The World War 11 Letters of David Max Eichhorn by 
Greg Palmer and Mark S. Zaid (2004). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K.M. Olitzky, L.J. Sussman, and M.H. Stern, 
Reform Judaism in America: A Biographical Dictionary and Source- 
book (1993); Contemporary Authors Online, Gale, 2005. 


[Bezalel Gordon (24 ed.)] 


°EICHHORN, JOHANN GOTTFRIED (1752-1827), Ger- 
man historian and biblical scholar. Eichhorn was professor 
of Oriental languages at Jena (1775-87) and of philosophy at 
Goettingen (1788-1827), where he succeeded his teacher, J.D. 
*Michaelis. He was one of the pioneers in the modern study of 
the Bible. He shares the credit with G. *Herder for freeing bib- 
lical studies from the shackles of church dogma and making 
biblical literature accessible to a wider public. Some of his work 
attempts to explain biblical myth naturalistically. In his Ein- 
leitung in das Alte Testament (3 vols., 1780-83; a partial trans- 
lation: Introduction to the Study of the Old Testament, 1888), 
which ran into four editions (the 4 edition including 5 vols., 
1820-24) and several reprints, he summed up the results of 
research in the field of biblical literature up to his day and en- 
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deavored to give a just appreciation of the poetic and religious 
elements in the Hebrew Bible. This was the first introduction 
to the Bible to be written, and through its vivid style and wide 
scholarship made a deep impression upon the scholarly world. 
Eichhorn’s Einleitung exerted great influence on the biblical 
studies of Moses *Mendelssohn and his fellow commentators, 
especially *Ben-Zeev. Eichhorn also wrote an introduction to 
the Apocrypha (Einleitung in die apokryphischen Schriften des 
Alten Testament, 1795) as well as translations of Job and the 
prophetical books of the Bible (Die hebraeischen Propheten, 3 
vols., 1816-19). He edited Repertorium fuer biblische und mor- 
genlaendische Litteratur (18 vols., 1777-86) and Allgemeine Bib- 
liothek der biblisehen Literatur (10 vols., 1787-1801). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: T.K. Cheyne, Founders of Old Testament 
Criticism (1893), 21-26; H.J. Kraus, Geschichte der historisch-kritischen 
Erforschung des Alten Testaments (1956), 120-40; ADB, 5 (1877), 731-7. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Rogerson, in: DBI, 324. 


[Moshe Zevi (Moses Hirsch) Segal] 


EICHLER, MENAHEM MAX (1870-1927), U.S. Conserva- 
tive rabbi. Eichler was born in Hungary and immigrated to the 
United States in 1892. In 1899, he earned a B.A. degree from 
the City College of New York and was ordained at the Jew- 
ish Theological Seminary. Eichler became rabbi of Congre- 
gation Beth Israel (1899-1905) in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
where in 1901 graduates of the *Jewish Theological Seminary 
met in his home to discuss the impending financial collapse 
of the Seminary. Their plan of action led to the formation of 
the Alumni Association of the Jewish Theological Seminary, 
which quickly evolved into the *Rabbinical Assembly. Eichler 
was elected the second president of the Rabbinical Assembly 
(1904-7) and served on the financial committee that planned 
the Seminary’s million dollar campaign. From 1905 to 1916, he 
was rabbi of Congregation Ohabei Shalom in Boston, where 
he also attended law school at Boston University. After receiv- 
ing his LL.B. degree in 1914 and being admitted to the Bar in 
1916, Eichler began the practice of law and devoted much of 
his time to Jewish communal causes. He founded the Central 
Jewish Organization of Boston - which he also served as presi- 
dent — and was director of the Federated Jewish Charities of 
Boston, as well as the Zionist Bureau of New England. Eichler 
returned to the rabbinate in 1920, moving to Temple Beth El 
in Buffalo, New York, where he remained until his death. He 
wrote two books: What Makes Life Worth Living (1904) and 
Jewish Home Prayers (1913). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: PS. Nadell, Conservative Judaism in America: 
A Biographical Dictionary and Sourcebook (1988). 
[Bezalel Gordon (2™ ed.)] 


°EICHMANN, ADOLF OTTO (1906-1962), ss officer and 
head of the Jewish Department of the Gestapo. He became 
one of the people most identified with “the Final Solution 
of the Jewish Problem” during his trial, which took place in 
Jerusalem in 1961, and a synonym in all discussions dealing 
with human evil. 
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Eichmann was born in Solingen, Germany, to Adolf Karl, 
an accountant, and Maria, a housewife, both of whom were 
devout Protestants. When Eichmann was seven years old, the 
family moved to the city of Linz, Austria, a mostly Catholic 
city. In 1916, Eichmann’s mother died and, shortly thereafter, 
his father remarried. 

Eichmann’s childhood was a usual bourgeois one, very 
different from the commonly accepted image of what is 
thought to be the childhood of Nazi war criminals, as if they 
had usually experienced traumas in childhood and were on 
the fringes of society. No social rejections can be found in 
his childhood nor any outstanding expressions of hatred of 
Jews. 

Eichmann’s achievements as a student were low, and at 
age 19, he became a traveling salesman for the Vacuum Oil 
Company in Upper Austria. In 1933, he was promoted to the 
Salzburg area, but in the same year was fired because of staff 
downsizing in the company. His joining the ranks of the Nazi 
Party of Austria was the result of several factors. The general 
context was that Eichmann had grown up in an Austria where 
there was a long history of anti-Jewish movements and pub- 
lic discourse full of Jewish stereotypes. Eichmann was sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere and environment within which 
Jews were thought, as a matter of course, to be despised, for- 
eign, and suspect as to their loyalty, as well as different in their 
religion and culture. Jews and non-Jews belonged to different 
societies. That is, there was a background of antisemitism, 
but not outright and aggressive. As to the street, there was a 
desire to eradicate the shame of Versailles and that, too, was 
thought to have been caused by the Jews. The strengthening 
of the National Socialist Party in Austria during the 1932 lo- 
cal elections gave it, besides strength, an increasing size and 
public respectability. To all this was added personal back- 
ground. It was Ernst Kaltenbrunner, who later became the 
commander of the Head Office of the Security of the Reich, 
an acquaintance of the Eichmann family, who suggested to 
Eichmann that he join the ranks of the party and the ss. On 
April 1, 1932, Eichmann became a member of the Nazi Party. 
His number was 899895. Seven months later, he also swore al- 
legiance to the ss, which at the time, numbered about 2,000 
members in all of Austria. 

The strengthening of the Nazi Party in Austria after 1933 
resulted in its persecution by the government, and this, in ad- 
dition to the fact that Eichmann was unemployed, caused him 
to immigrate to Germany in August 1933. Once in Germany, 
he received military training in one of the ss camps. In 1934, 
Eichmann served as a colonel in the Austrian unit of the ss 
in the concentration camp at Dachau. At the end of the year, 
he volunteered for the sp, the Secret Service, and was trans- 
ferred to Berlin. This was extremely important because in a 
few years the sp became the driving force of the implementa- 
tion of Jewish policies in Nazi Germany and an influence on 
the determiners of that policy. 

Initially, Eichmann’s main job in the sp was in Intelli- 
gence. At the beginning, he dealt with the Freemasons; later 
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he gradually became an expert in the subjects of Judaism, Jews, 
Jewish organizations, Zionism, Herzl, and Jewish immigra- 
tion. In appreciation of his efforts and achievements in the 
field of Jewish policy, he was promoted to Untersturmfuhrer 
(second lieutenant) in January 1938. 

Now he had real standing and prestige. In the same year, 
he was requested by *Heydrich to prepare a memorandum 
about the international effort to encourage Jewish emigra- 
tion from Europe. This was the beginning of a great advance- 
ment in Eichmann’s career. This matter dealt with the future of 
the Jews in Austria, which had been annexed to the German 
Reich in March 1938. The sp made Eichmann responsible for 
the Jewish Emigration Office and, for the first time, he had 
real power. He had enactment authority in the security force 
and dictatorial authority over the helpless Jews. The summit 
of his achievements was the establishment of the Main Of- 
fice of Jewish Emigration. The success of this office hinged 
on four factors: the ambitions of the sp and the despair of 
the Jews, together with the great effort of Eichmann to im- 
plement the emigration according to the sp doctrine, along 
with Eichmann’s burning desire to achieve promotion. More- 
over, in Vienna, Eichmann added a new twist to emigration 
by having the Jews themselves finance it and enlisting their 
cooperation, an action which was a precedent for the forma- 
tion of the Judenrat. 

Despite Eichmann’s contentions that his efforts to en- 
courage Jewish emigration were in the spirit of Zionism, the 
reality was that forced emigration was the realization of Nazi 
policy and that by forced, brutally implemented emigration 
the Nazis also got hold of Jewish possessions. Eichmann 
bragged that within a year of the annexation of Austria, about 
100,000 Jews had emigrated from Austria legally and a few 
thousand Jews to Palestine illegally, and in total by November 
1941, 128,000 Jews had left Austria. Eichmann’s achievement 
was quickly rewarded by his promotion to Obersturmfuhrer 
(first lieutenant). Eichmann’s activities in Vienna became the 
model for policy that was enacted in Germany beginning in 
January 1939, when the Main Office of Emigration within 
the Reich was established. Heydrich was appointed com- 
mander and Heinrich Mueller was appointed his second in 
command. 

A few weeks later, Czechoslovakia was conquered and 
Eichmann was asked to come to Prague to establish an addi- 
tional emigration center. At this point, Eichmann had formed 
a staff from the Austrian Nazis, which included Frantz Novak, 
Anton Burger, Karl Rohm, and Alois Brunner as well as the 
Gunther brothers. Fritz Gunther was to be his deputy. Theodor 
Dannecker and Dieter Wisliceny were also among the group. 
These were to be at the heart of activities in the years to come. 
To Bohemia and Moravia, which became a German Protector- 
ate, Eichmann took Brunner and Hans Gunther. 

All of Eichmann’s activities seemed to be quite efficient 
until September 1939, when Germany invaded Poland and 
World War 11 began. At this point, Eichmann’s command 
changed radically. 
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With the outbreak of war, *Himmler established the 
Main Office for the Security of the Reich (RsHA) commanded 
by Heydrich. Eichmann was appointed to chair the Jewish De- 
partment with Heinrich Mueller at the head. Consequently, 
Eichmann was serving under Heydrich. 

During October 1939, Eichmann and his men were re- 
sponsible for the expulsion of thousands of Jews from Ger- 
many, Austria, and the Protectorate of Bohemia-Moravia to a 
remote place in Poland called Nisko. Most of them perished; 
only about 300 of them survived. These deportations and 
those that came immediately afterwards became the basis for 
the development of methods of mass expulsions during the 
entire period of Nazi rule on the entire continent. It was Eich- 
mann who at that time translated the German Foreign Office's 
plan to deport the Jews to the tropical island of Madagascar 
into a viable plan. The plan was never put into action. 

In February 1940, the rsHA began a series of reorga- 
nizations. Eichmann’s unit was renamed 1vB4, the name by 
which it would become known forever: the “Department of 
Jewish Matters and Deportation.” It was formally listed under 
the authority of the Gestapo. It was a victory for the sp in the 
struggle for control of anti-Jewish policy. Eichmann was now 
formally a Gestapo officer. 

Now Eichmann worked furiously. As head of the Depart- 
ment of Emigration in Vienna, Prague, and Berlin, he had to 
evacuate hundreds of thousands of people to Poland to make 
room for ethnic Germans who had been evacuated from the 
Baltic countries. The deportation was carried out from the 
areas of Stettin and Posen, causing great chaos in the Gen- 
eral Government and strong protests from Governor Hans 
*Frank. This crisis crossed wires historically with the prepa- 
rations for the invasion of the U.S.S.R. It seems that at this 
point, the expert in emigration became the expert in mass 
murder and genocide. 

The month of September 1941 marks the beginning of 
Eichmann’s activities on a mass scale. In mid-September, *Hit- 
ler ordered Himmler to carry out a deportation of Jews from 
Germany, Austria, and the Protectorate. In October, Himmler 
officially prohibited Jewish emigration from the continent 
and in the same month Eichmann organized the deportation 
of 20,000 Jews from the Reich along with 5,000 Roma (gyp- 
sies) to the Lodz ghetto. In the same month, Eichmann was 
again promoted. This time, he was promoted to Obersturm- 
bannfuhrer (lieutenant colonel), his highest rank. In Octo- 
ber, Eichmann held a meeting of representatives of different 
institutions that were connected to the Jewish issue where he 
informed them of the deportation of German Jews. Likewise, 
they were required to report their activities in that matter. 
When all was ready, the trains from Germany and Austria 
began to move towards Poland, White Russia, and the Baltic 
area. Eichmann personally commanded all arrangements and 
traveled to Minsk, Lvov, Lublin, and Lodz, to check the prog- 
ress of the preparations to receive the deportees. 

At the beginning of 1942, Eichmann visited Auschwitz 
and Treblinka. Even so, most of his activities until then had 
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involved deportations and their organization, and not the 
genocide of European Jews. His involvement in the latter 
phase began with the convening of the *Wannsee Conference 
on January 20, 1942. 

At the Wannsee Conference, the coordination of all the 
German bodies connected with the implementation of the Fi- 
nal Solution was discussed. Eichmann had convened the con- 
ference, written Heydrich’s speech, and written the protocol. 
At the end of the day, it was Eichmann, Muller, and Heydrich 
who joined together after all of their aims had been discussed. 
Eichmann had now turned from an emigration expert to one 
of the most important people in the implementation of the 
new policies against the Jews. 

After Wannsee, Eichmann became the director of the 
largest murder project in history. 

Eichmann now directed transportation from all parts of 
Europe to the extermination camps in Poland, and oversaw 
the number of deportees. He coordinated the train departure 
schedules with railroad authorities in different countries. In 
cooperation with the German Foreign Office, he organized 
the seizure of the huge quantity of possessions that the de- 
ported Jews left behind. 

In defining Eichmann’s role in this time period, it can 
be said that it was not Eichmann who determined the pol- 
icy, yet he was an important link as an operative interpreter 
of the policy. 

Although Eichmann was well aware of what was happen- 
ing in the death camps, most of his activities were not in Poland 
and Eastern Europe. He was not involved in the activities of the 
Einsatzgruppen. His greatest impact was mostly in activities in 
Central and Western Europe. In all of those countries, except 
for Denmark, Norway, and Finland, representatives of his de- 
partment spread out and were responsible for the deportations. 
In occupied France, Holland, Belgium, Greece, Slovakia, and 
the Protectorate of Bohemia-Moravia, as well as in the Reich, 
the orders were given by Hitler, Himmler, and Heydrich and 
carried out by the joint action of local collaborators and Eich- 
mann’s department. Yet Eichmann was informed and knew all 
along of the growing severity of the policy. Again and again, it 
can be seen how he intervened to reduce the number of Jews 
who received temporary exemptions from deportation or- 
ders. In Holland, for example, Eichmann fought to cancel the 
exemptions that were given to the country’s Jewish diamond 
workers, who were very important for its economy. 

Eichmann was a key figure in two places: in the There- 
sienstadt ghetto and in Hungary. The history of the Theresien- 
stadt ghetto/camp in Bohemia is closely connected with the 
name of Eichmann. It begins with the order of Heydrich in 
October 1941 to evacuate 86,000 Jews from the Protectorate. 
The fear of chaos as with Nisko produced the decision to iso- 
late them in the area of the Protectorate itself. Between Janu- 
ary and June 1942, more than 50,000 Czech Jews were sent to 
the camp. In addition, Jews from Vienna and Jews of German 
nationality were later added. For most of them, the camp was 
a way station to Auschwitz. 
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It was Eichmann who realized the potential of There- 
sienstadt as a means of deceiving the world about the fate 
of the Jews. He made it into a “model camp,” where the Red 
Cross Committee was allowed to visit in order to counter the 
reports of Nazi atrocities. The day after the Red Cross Com- 
mittee’s visit, one of the largest deportations was dispatched 
to Auschwitz. 

In Hungary, which was conquered by the Germans on 
March 19, 1944, it was Eichmann himself who managed the de- 
portations. Using the great experience he had acquired, Eich- 
mann succeeded in sending off 437,402 Jews between May 15 
and July 9, mostly to Auschwitz. More than 70% of them were 
murdered shortly after arriving at the camp. This “success” was 
made possible partly by the help the Nazis received from the 
Hungarians. Yet, at the beginning of July, the leader of Hun- 
gary, Miklos Horthy, ordered the cessation of this collabora- 
tion under international pressure. Eichmann was among those 
who fought most furiously to continue the deportations but 
was unable to continue for several months. He renewed his 
activities when the Hungarian Arrow Cross Fascists gained 
control of Hungary in October 1944. With his return, execu- 
tion by gas in Auschwitz was stopped and he ordered marches 
of Jews to Germany through Austria to help with the German 
war industry. Around 76,000 Jews took part in these marches, 
which were called “death marches.” In Hungary, Eichmann 
met with various attempts to save the Jews. In Budapest, Raul 
*Wallenberg, the Swedish diplomat, was active together with 
other representatives of neutral countries, against Eichmann’s 
activities. Eichmann also played an important part in the fa- 
mous “blood-for-trucks negotiations.” In these, Joel *Brandt 
of Budapest was sent to Istanbul with the offer to exchange 
Jews for trucks and other goods that would be given to the 
Germans. The plan was apparently an instance of German du- 
plicity, as was the involvement with Eichmann’s approval of 
Wisliceny, a member of his department, in the “Europe Plan” 
in 1943, in which Jews would be exchanged for dollars. Eich- 
mann worked to ruin two other plans in Bulgaria and Roma- 
nia but had to allow the release of some of the Sephardi Jews 
from Greece and some Jews from the Land of Israel who had 
been seized in Europe in exchange for Germans who had been 
seized in the Land of Israel. 

At the end of the war, Eichmann was captured, but man- 
aged to escape. Like thousands of escaping Nazis, in 1950, 
Eichmann used the “Rat Path” which led from Germany to 
Argentina through Italy. He lived with his family in Buenos 
Aires as Ricardo Klement and became a father to a third son. 
In 1960, he was abducted by the Israeli Mossad and brought to 
Israel. There his trial took place, in which he was found guilty 
and condemned to death. 


The Eichmann Trial 

On May 23, 1960, the prime minister of Israel informed the 
Knesset, the Israeli public, and the world, in a short announce- 
ment of 62 words that Adolf Eichmann, who had been des- 
ignated one of the most important Nazis, was in Israel and 
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would stand trial for his part in the “Final Solution of the 
Jewish Problem.” 

The Eichmann Trial was one of the biggest media trials 
of the 20" century and it made the name of Adolf Eichmann 
a synonym for the essence of human evil and its sources. 

It took Israel almost a year to prepare for the trial, which 
began on April 19, 1961. The interrogation was carried out bya 
special unit of the Israeli Police Force (Department 06). Eich- 
mann was charged with “Crimes against the Jewish People,” 
“Crimes against Humanity,’ “War Crimes,’ and “Member- 
ship in an Enemy Organization” (sp, ss, and Gestapo). All 
of these were listed in Israel’s Nazi and Nazi Collaborators 
Punishment Law (1950), on the basis of which Eichmann was 
brought to trial. 

The trial ended in August 1961. On December 15, 1961, 
the verdict and sentence were read. Eichmann was convicted 
and sentenced to death. Eichmann appealed to the Supreme 
Court. A panel of five Supreme Court justices rejected his 
appeal and confirmed the verdict and sentence. Eichmann 
was executed by hanging on June 1, 1962, almost two years af- 
ter he was brought to Israel. It was the only death sentence 
ever carried out by the State of Israel. Eichmann’s body was 
cremated and his ashes were scattered outside the territorial 
waters of Israel. 

Eichmann’s trial revealed to the Jews and the world what 
had happened to the Jews during World War 11. Ben-Gurion 
called the trial “The Nuremburg of the Jews” because during 
the Nuremburg trials in Germany the Holocaust had been 
sidelined, while this time it was at the heart of the matter. In 
this, Ben-Gurion also wished to emphasize that in 1961, unlike 
during the course of Jewish history in the Diaspora, the Jews 
had a sovereign state, and as a result they could call to account 
those who had injured them. Thus it was asserted that the State 
of Israel represented all the Jewish people in the world. 

The prosecutor at the trial was the attorney general, 
Gideon *Hausner, who headed a prosecution team that num- 
bered five people. The defense attorney was Robert Servatius 
of Germany, who had represented a number of German de- 
fendants in the Nuremburg trials. His co-consul was Dieter 
Wechtenbruch, an attorney from Munich. The panel of judges 
consisted of judges at two levels. The president of the court 
was a member of the Supreme Court, Moshe *Landau, and 
alongside him sat two judges from district courts, Benjamin 
Halevy and Yitzhak Raveh. The trial took place in front of an 
audience in a hall in Jerusalem, while Eichmann sat in a bul- 
letproof glass enclosure. The beginning of the trial focused on 
the motions of the defense attorney, who mainly challenged 
the right of the court to try Eichmann. The defense attorney’s 
main objection was that the judges, being Jews, could not 
judge Eichmann impartially. If that was not enough, Eich- 
mann had been abducted from Argentina and brought to 
Israel illegally, in violation of international law. Finally, the 
defense attorney held that the law under which Eichmann was 
charged was retroactive and extraterritorial, in that it related 
to crimes committed before the State of Israel had existed and 
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were committed outside the territory of Israel, on European 
soil. The judges rejected all of these arguments. They rejected 
the first on the grounds that a judge is bound to restrain his 
feelings while on the bench, and if he did not he would not 
even be able to sit in judgment of a felony. The issue of retro- 
activity did not involve a binding principle. Usually it is cited 
in cases where a law was not law at the time of the crime. 
But in the case of the current trial, laws had been passed all 
over the world that did not constitute new judicial norms but 
make it possible to bring to trial criminals who knew very 
well at the time of their crimes that their actions were illegal. 
In the matter of the abduction, the court held that it was not 
the court's business to deal with how the defendant had been 
brought to court but with the legality of the accusation and 
venue. Finally, in the matter of extraterritoriality, the court 
held that it was not relevant, for two reasons. First, the inten- 
tion to murder was also to exterminate the Jews of the Land 
of Israel, and second, that there is an existential connection 
between the Land of Israel and the will to ensure that people 
who commit crimes against the Jewish people will be brought 
to trial and punished for their crimes. 

With the rejection of the objections, the trial began. Eich- 
mann’s answer to each of the accusations was: “In the spirit of 
the indictment — not guilty” 

The documentary evidence that was brought before the 
court included 1,600 documents, many of them with Eich- 
mann’s signature, and 110 witnesses, mostly Holocaust sur- 
vivors. The trial told the story of the Holocaust as the story 
of European Jewry but excluded the story of the fate of the 
Jews of Libya and Tunisia in North Africa. The prosecution 
described the fate of the Jews of Europe in a wide geographic 
context while describing the chronological stages of the fate 
of the Jews in each country. The prosecution put on record the 
stories of the camps in Europe and the activities of the Ein- 
satzgruppen, while emphasizing that in each stage one could 
see the fingerprints of Eichmann. 

The defense attorney did not question the authenticity 
of the Holocaust, but the central role that the defendant had 
in it. The defense was not able to bring witnesses to speak for 
Eichmann since ss and other Nazi personnel were not offered 
immunity if they came to Israel and were therefore subject to 
prosecution. As a result a group of jurists was sent to Germany 
to gather testimonies from ss men who were willing to tes- 
tify. Clearly this was a deviation from the commonly accepted 
practice in criminal trials. 

The court rejected the claims of the defense that Eich- 
mann was mainly obediently fulfilling the orders of his com- 
manders, and claimed that Eichmann had acted in a crimi- 
nal manner on his own initiative. The outstanding example 
was the murder of hundreds of thousands of Hungarian Jews, 
where the defendant had become relentless in his implementa- 
tion of the “Final Solution” The court did not accept the claims 
of the prosecution especially with regard to Eichmann’s part 
in the Einzatzgruppen murders and the murders in the camps. 
The main accusation against Eichmann concerned his part in 
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what had occurred in Central Europe and in the west of the 
continent. The judges in their verdict did not rely on the testi- 
mony of witnesses when they came to convict Eichmann. The 
witnesses’ testimony about their individual experiences had 
a powerful and enduring impact on Israel and the world, in 
contrast to their apparent lack of effect on the judges. 

The Eichmann Trial left a lasting effect on the discourse 
and memory of the Holocaust as well as on Holocaust sur- 
vivors, who at the time made up more than a quarter of the 
population of Israel. 

Israel’s public discourse shifted from an attitude that 
judged European Jews harshly and maintained that they had 
gone like “sheep to the slaughter,’ to deeper understanding 
of the desperate situation of the Jews at the time of the Nazi 
occupation and a more complex and varied insight into the 
essence of heroism. No longer was the latter understood only 
as armed combat but also as spiritual resistance. The Holo- 
caust discourse underwent personalization. Israelis stopped 
speaking about “the six million” and began to speak about 
individuals with names and faces. Holocaust research, which 
until then had relied on German documents, began to focus 
on documents and materials that came from the victims. The 
Jerusalem school of Holocaust study began to flower. As a re- 
sult, alternative interpretations of the behavior of the Jews, 
their leadership, and their choices in the Holocaust period 
were made. The status of Holocaust survivors in Israeli soci- 
ety underwent a dramatic change. For the first time, they were 
also seen as part of the Holocaust history, no less than the 
six million who were murdered. The Israelis, who perceived 
themselves as writing a new chapter in Jewish history, began 
to search for ways to rejoin the mainstream of Jewish history. 
The Holocaust survivors became the living bridge between the 
ruins of the Diaspora, its history and spiritual treasures, and 
the modern Israelis. It was the survivors who, in 1963, initiated 
the youth trips to Poland in search of the past. 

Jews of the Diaspora also followed the trial with bated 
breath to discover the story of the Holocaust as it was re- 
vealed. 

The trial’s impact, however, transcended the borders of 
the State of Israel and the Jewish people. In Germany, the tri- 
als of Nazi criminals were sped up and, in 1963, the Auschwitz 
trials were held there. 

The Western intellectual debate profited profoundly from 
the trial which introduced two ongoing controversies. 

It was Yehiel Dinur (*K. Zetnick), the survivor of Aus- 
chwitz and well-known writer, who described in his testimony 
what he called “Planet Auschwitz.” By this he excluded Aus- 
chwitz from ordinary human experience. This phrase signifi- 
cantly increased the danger of mystification of the Shoah. An 
important variation of this theme can be found in the debate 
about the uniqueness of the Shoah as opposed to its univer- 
salistic aspects. 

In the wake of the New Yorker articles that later became 
the book Eichmann in Jerusalem by Hannah *Arendt, an intel- 
lectual and moral dialogue began about the essence of evil as 
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expressed in Arendt’s theory of “the banality of evil.” In this she 
had meant to say that Eichmann did not differ from millions 
of people around the world. What was crucial, she claimed, 
is the essence of the Nazi evil, which does not lie in its sadis- 
tic manifestations but rather in its ability to undermine basic 
morality of humanity. 

The controversy over “the banality of evil” became one 
of the cornerstones in the discussion of evil and the sover- 
eignty of people in making their choices. In this connection, 
one must mention the title of *Righteous Among the Nations 
bestowed by Yad Vashem on gentiles who saved Jews during 
the Holocaust, a designation stemming from the need to il- 
luminate the choice to do good. 

Almost five decades after the trial, it can be said that for 
Diaspora Jews as well as for Israelis, the trial brought about a 
dramatic shift in the perception of national identity. Today it 
can be said that the heart of Jewish national identity is rooted 
in the Holocaust. Ironically, though, the result is the margin- 
alization of the Jewish State in this identity. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Aharoni Zvi, Operation Eichmann: The 
Truth about the Pursuit, Capture and Trial (1997); H. Arendt, Eich- 
mann in Jerusalem: A Report on the Banality of Evil (1963); D. Cesa- 
rani, Eichmann, His Life and Crimes (2004); G. Hausner, The Jeru- 
salem Trial, 2 vols. (1980); H. Yablonka, The State of Israel vs. Adolf 


Eichmann (2004). 
[Hanna Yablonka (2™ ed.)] 


EICHTHAL, GUSTAVE D? (1804-1886), French publicist, 
Saint-Simonian, and Hellenist. He was the son of a family of 
Jewish bankers originally named Seligmann. His parents ad- 
opted Catholicism, and Eichthal himself was baptized in child- 
hood. In 1822 Eichthal met Auguste Comte who introduced 
him to the doctrines of Saint-Simon. Subsequently, Eichthal 
became active in favor of civil rights for Jews and Negroes. In 
1837 Eichthal went to Austria but was unsuccessful in enlist- 
ing official support for Jewish emancipation. He visited Al- 
geria in 1838 and prepared a project for organizing the Jew- 
ish community there. After visiting Greece in 1832, Eichthal 
advocated the use of Greek as a universal language. Despite 
his Saint-Simonian and cosmopolitan outlook, Eichthal died 
a fervent Catholic. His works include Les trois grands peuples 
mediterraneens et le Christianisme (1864); Melanges de critique 
biblique (1886); and La langue grecque (1887). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loeb, in: REJ, 15 (1887), 153-5; Weill, ibid., 
31 (1895), 261-73. 


EICHTHAL-SELIGMANN, family of German Court Jews 
and bankers. The family was descended from ARON SELIG- 
MANN (d. 1744), a trader and banker of Leimen, near Hei- 
delberg. His sons ARON and ELIAS served as Court Jews in 
the Palatinate and in Wuerttemberg; both died in the 1770s. 
Four sons of Elias — ARON ELIAS, MAYER, LIEBMANN, and 
LEMLE — followed their father’s vocation in the Palatinate, Ba- 
varia, Baden, and Saxonia. The eldest, Aron Elias (1747-1824), 
became successively court factor, court agent, court councilor, 
and court banker to the royal house of Bavaria. In 1814, as a 
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reward for his services as an army supplier during the Napo- 
leonic Wars, he was made Freiherr (Baron) von Eichthal, the 
changed name and status being accompanied by a change of 
religion. All five sons of the first Freiherr Elias von Eichthal 
became bankers: ARNOLD (1772-1838) in Augsburg; DAVID 
(1775-1850) — who was also a factory owner in Karlsruhe; 
LOUIS ARON (ADOLPH) (1780-1850) in Paris, where he co- 
operated with the *Péreire brothers and the *Rothschilds in 
early French railroad development; BERNHARD (1784-1839), 
who was a financial councilor; and SIMON (LEONHARD) 
(1787-1854), who was court banker in Munich. Simon initi- 
ated the first Bavarian banking legislation in 1834, was a main 
shareholder in and first president of the Bavarian Mortgage 
and Exchange Bank, and pioneered Bavaria’ railroad develop- 
ment. Simon’s son CARL (1813-1880) was one of the founders 
of the Bayrische Vereinsbank. He was also a member of the 
“Zollparlament,’ composed of South-German delegates and 
the North-German Reichstag. A street in Munich is named 
after the family to mark their achievements in many com- 
munity affairs. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Theiss, Die Bedeutung der Hoffaktoren- 
familie Seligmann-Eichthal (1966); F. Steffan, Bayerische Vereinsbank 
(1969); H. Schnee, Die Hoffinanz und der moderne Staat, 4 (1963), 


213-41; L. Huemmert, Die finanziellen Beziehungen juedischer Banki- 
ers und Heereslieferanten zum bayerischen Staat (1927). 


[Joachim O. Ronall] 


EIDLITZ, LEOPOLD (1823-1908), U.S. architect. Eidlitz was 
probably the first Jewish architect to practice in the United 
States. Born in Prague, he immigrated to America in 1843, and 
went into partnership with the German architect Otto Blesch. 
He was a versatile designer, known for his banks, his work on 
the Capitol at Albany, New York, and churches, including the 
Christ Church Cathedral in St. Louis (1867). The synagogue 
Shaaray Tefila in New York was erected by Blesch and Eidlitz 
in 1847. It was built in the Romanesque style, and represented 
a break with the classical style of synagogue design previously 
current in America. In 1868 Eidlitz built Temple Emanu-El, on 
Fifth Avenue, New York. The basic plan was Gothic, as were 
some of the decorative details such as the rose window, but 
the Moorish element was given particular prominence. Eidlitz 
wrote The Nature and Function of Art (1881). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, Art, 726-8; R. Wischnitzer, Synagogue 
Architecture in the United States (1955), 43-44, 74-76. 


EIDLITZ, (Abraham Moses) ZERAH BEN MEIR (fl. 
c. 1720), rabbi and preacher in Prague. An orphan, he was 
educated in the home of Jonathan *Eybeschuetz and was one 
of his outstanding pupils. He was a member of the bet din 
presided over by Ezekiel *Landau, and headed a yeshivah for 
over 30 years. At first wealthy, he supported numerous schol- 
ars. Later becoming impoverished, however, he would not ac- 
cept support; it is related that a sum he had received from the 
head of the community was found sealed up after his death 
with instructions to return it. Fourteen of his sermons were 
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printed under the title Or la-Yesharim (178s, reprinted 1942). 
His novellae on Bezah were published in Jerusalem in 1960, 
and further manuscripts exist. Eidlitz appreciated the value of 
secular sciences, considering them necessary for both schol- 
ars and layman but inferior to the Torah. He therefore wrote 
a textbook on mathematics, in Hebrew and Yiddish on facing 
pages, entitled Melekhet Mahashevet, of which only the first 
part appeared (Prague, 1785; the Hebrew section was reprinted 
in Zolkiew (Zholkva), 1837 and 1845, and an abridged Yiddish 
version in Warsaw, 1837). Some of his responsa were printed 
in works by his contemporaries. Jacob *Emden listed Eidlitz 
among those suspected of *Shabbateanism. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zinberg, Sifrut, 4 (1958), 173, 201; Klemperer, 
in: HJ, 13 (1951), 65f.; Hiddushei R. Zerah Eidlitz al Massekhet-Bezah 
(1960), 1-2, 7-20; I. Ta-Shema, in: Ha-Sefer, 9 (1961/62), 47; Literatur- 
blatt des Orients, 9 (1848), 140, 524-7; Bers, in: yrvo-Bleter, 19 (Janu- 
ary—June 1942), 69-79 (on Melekhet Mahashevet). 


EIFMAN, BORIS (1946- ), Russian choreographer. He was 
born in Rubtzovsk, Siberia, where his parents were exiled be- 
fore ww 11 and returned to Kishivev in the 1950s. At an early 
age Eifman showed a keen interest in ballet and dreamed of 
becoming a choreographer. He went to Leningrad where he 
was admitted to the ballet faculty of the conservatory. An au- 
todidact, without taking any professional theater directing 
courses nor performing as a dancer, he became one of the 
world’s prominent choreographers of his time. His first step as 
a choreographer was made in 1970 with his ballet Gayane, to 
the music of Kachaturian, performed in the Musorgsky The- 
ater in Leningrad; this was a great achievement for a begin- 
ning choreographer. In 1997, he founded the theater of mod- 
ern choreography named after him: the Boris Eifman Ballet 
Theater, which was extraordinary for Russia at that time. His 
theater’s unusual repertoire included over 40 productions 
comprising tragedy, comedy, biblical story, fairy tales, and 
philosophical and psychological works. His theater became a 
laboratory where he experimented with different approaches 
and elaborated his own unique style, which combined mod- 
ern art achievements and features of the classical school tra- 
dition. In Eifman’s theater, the corps de ballet holds a place 
of pride and plays a role comparable to soloists. Turning to 
Russian literature he created in 1980 the ballet The Idiot based 
on Dostoyevsky’s novel and set to the music of Tchaikovsky’s 
6» symphony. This performance played a very significant 
role in the cultural life of Russia. Another significant event 
was his ballet Tchaikovsky where Eifman used movement to 
penetrate the inner world of the musical genius. In 1990, he 
created Don Quixote, based on the original music of Mincus, 
and its original interpretations. The performance resulted in 
a political manifest, his creativity turned against totalitarian 
tule. In 1995 he returned to Dostoyevsky and created the bal- 
let The Karamozovs, full of lust. A peak of his creativity is the 
ballet Giselle, based on the magical life the Russian dancer 
Olga Spessivtseva. Here, Eifman achieved the supreme blend 
of dance styles from classical to character dancing to expres- 
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sionist movements. After his visit to Israel in 1997 he created 
a ballet My Jerusalem, based on Mozart's requiem. One of his 
most impressive works dedicated to the perverse Russian his- 
tory is Russian Hamlet based on the sad life of Tzar Pavel I, the 
son of the great Yekaterina, set to the music of Beethoven and 
Mahler. Many of his productions were televised. Boris Eifman 
was a philosopher and a very sensitive person, concerned with 
contemporary problems. Among his numerous awards are the 
People’s Artist Award (1995), National Prize of Russia (1995), 
Theater Prize (1996 and 1997), Golden Mask Prize (1996 and 
1999), the prestigious prize of Peace and Consent (1998), and 
the chevalier of Arts in France (1999). 


[Yossi Tavor (24 ed.)] 


EIG, ALEXANDER (1895-1938), botanist. Born in Minsk, 
Belorussia, Eig was taken to Palestine at the age of 14. During 
World War 1 he volunteered for the Jewish Legion, and after 
the war devoted himself to the study of botany, specializing 
in the vegetation of Palestine. He worked for some years as 
a traveling librarian, and on his travels acquired a rich and 
varied collection of plants and grasses which he classified. 
From 1926 to 1929, at the invitation of Otto Warburg, Eig 
headed the department of botany of the Agricultural Experi- 
mental Station, which was transferred in 1929 to the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem. Eig began investigating the geobot- 
any of Palestine, and in 1931 published the first table of phy- 
togeographic regions and the first phytogeographical map 
of the country. During the same period he also compiled, 
with the help of his colleagues, the first Hebrew catalog of the 
flora of Palestine. From 1931 to 1933, he traveled in Syria, Tur- 
key, and Iraq doing further research. In addition to his scien- 
tific work at the Hebrew University, he continued to interest 
himself in general botanical research and published descrip- 
tions of many new species of plants. In 1937 he was appointed 
lecturer in botany at the Hebrew University and devoted much 
of his time to the development of its botany department. His 
collection of plants served as a basis for the department’s her- 
barium. His important works include A Contribution to the 
Knowledge of the Flora of Palestine (1926), The Vegetation of 
Palestine (1927), Les elements et les groupes phytogeographiques 
dans la flore palestinienne (2 vols., 1931-32), and The Vegeta- 
tion of the Light Soils Belt of the Coastal Plain of Palestine 
(1939). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Zohary, in: Palestine Journal of Botany, 
Jerusalem Series, 1 (1938), 114-24, includes list of his publications. 


EILAT, port and resort town at the southern extremity of 
Israel on the Red Sea coast. Eilat is the modern spelling for 
the biblical *Elath, under which heading the town and its his- 
tory are described. 


EILBERG, AMY (1954- ), first woman to be ordained as a 
Conservative rabbi and admitted into the Rabbinical Assem- 
bly, the international association of Conservative/Masorti 
rabbis. Eilberg was the daughter of a prominent Philadelphia 
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family. Her father Joshua Eilberg served in Congress from 1967 
to 1979. A product of the Conservative movement, she began 
her journey towards the rabbinate in the mid-late 1960s in the 
institutions of informal and youth education of the Conserva- 
tive movement, United Synagogue Youth and Ramah Camps, 
where she discovered her passion for Jewish religious practice 
and her innate talent for Jewish leadership. 

Eilberg’s college and graduate school years coincided 
with the height of the Jewish feminist movement. She entered 
Brandeis University in fall 1972, the same year the Reform 
movement ordained its first female rabbi, Sally *Priesand. At 
Brandeis, Eilberg enjoyed the mentorship of long-time Hillel 
rabbi Al Axelrad, who encouraged several pioneering women 
to become rabbis. As a freshman undergraduate, Eilberg was 
a student leader in a successful effort to make services at the 
campus Jewish chapel egalitarian. During her undergraduate 
years, Eilberg decided to pursue a path to the Conservative rab- 
binate, even though the Jewish Theological Seminary was, at 
that time, a decade away from its decision to ordain women. 

In 1976, Eilberg entered the Seminary as an MA student 
in Talmud. After completing the masters program, she con- 
tinued her academic work as a doctoral student in Talmud, 
studying primarily at Neveh Schechter (the name by which the 
Conservative movement's seminary in Israel was then known) 
and also at the Jewish Theological Seminary in New York. As 
a Talmud student, Eilberg was taught and mentored by such 
luminaries as Shamma *Friedman, David * Weiss-Halivni, Sey- 
mour *Siegel, and Gordon Tucker as well as the Seminary’s 
then chancellor Gerson *Cohen. 

While Eilberg and other women hoping to enter the rab- 
binical school pursued graduate studies, the battles surround- 
ing women’s ordination grew more intense. Chancellor Ger- 
son Cohen established a “Commission on the Ordination of 
Women,’ charged to take testimony from communities around 
the country and which encouraged Seminary faculty to write 
position papers on the matter. A faculty vote that was to be 
held on December 19, 1979, was tabled in the face of a sharply 
divided group. Disappointed supporters established a popular 
and effective grassroots organization called Grow (Group for 
the Rabbinic Ordination of Women) that held public rallies, 
gathered support, and utilized the press to draw attention to 
their concerns. 

Despite these setbacks, Eilberg remained committed to 
pursuing the rabbinate. In 1982, she entered the Masters of So- 
cial Work program of Smith College in order to train in the 
pastoral aspects of rabbinic work. In October 1983, following 
heated debate at both the Jewish Theological Seminary and 
in the Rabbinical Assembly, a vote was taken by the Seminary 
faculty to admit women to the Rabbinical School beginning 
with the incoming class of the fall 1984. Nineteen women, in- 
cluding Amy Eilberg, were admitted to the Rabbinical School. 
Since Eilberg had already completed most of the Rabbinical 
School curriculum, she was able to graduate in the same aca- 
demic year, becoming the first female Conservative rabbi on 
May 14, 1985. 
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Subsequent to her ordination, Eilberg was drawn to pas- 
toral work and served as a Jewish hospital chaplain. She also 
served as assistant rabbi at Har Zion Temple near Philadelphia. 
While in the Philadelphia area, she headed the Yad L’Chaim 
Jewish Hospice Program of the Philadelphia Board of Rab- 
bis. These experiences in pastoral care came to serve as the 
basis for Eilberg’s groundbreaking work in the nascent Jew- 
ish Healing movement. In 1991, Eilberg, together with Rabbi 
Nancy Flam (Reform), co-founded the Bay Area Jewish Heal- 
ing Center. At the height of the arps crisis in San Francisco, 
the Jewish Healing Center offered spiritual care to Jews living 
with illness, death, and loss, as well as support to health pro- 
fessionals and Bikkur Holim volunteers, and conducted edu- 
cational programming to inform the Jewish community about 
Jewish teachings on the challenges of illness and loss. Since 
the founding of the Healing Center in 1991, and the creation 
of the National Center for Jewish Healing in 1995, dozens of 
Jewish communities have launched their own Jewish healing 
programs and countless synagogues have embraced healing 
as a primary focus of communal concern. 

Eilberg remained at the Jewish Healing Center through 
1996, when, once again in the forefront of Jewish religious in- 
novation, she was drawn to the practice of “Spiritual Direc- 
tion,” a counseling practice dedicated to supporting individu- 
als in recognizing the ways in which God is present in their 
everyday life experience. Eilberg was also the co-founder of 
Yedidya, the Center for Jewish Spiritual Direction, and con- 
tinued to write and lecture widely. 

[Julie Schonfeld (274 ed.)] 


EILON (Heb. TR), kibbutz in northern Israel, near the 
Lebanese border, affiliated with Kibbutz Arzi Ha-Shomer 
ha-Zair. It was founded in 1938 as a “tower and stockade” 
outpost by pioneers from Poland and joined by Israel-born 
youth. All its fields necessitated heavy reclamation work to 
clear the rocky ground. Fruit orchards and livestock were 
prominent farm branches. It also operated a metal and other 
factories. In 2002 the population of Eilon was 635. The name 
Eilon refers to the local vegetation of oak and pistachio trees 
(“allon, elah”). 


[Efraim Orni] 


EILOT (Heb. ni?°x), southernmost kibbutz in Israel, 244 mi. 
(4km.) north of Eilat, affiliated with Ha-Kibbutz ha-Meuhad, 
founded in 1963 by pioneers, the majority of whom were 
Israeli-born. From 1955, the members of the kibbutz main- 
tained a camp on the Eilat shore, where its members tried 
fishing in the Red Sea, worked in various trades, and partici- 
pated in laying the foundations of the new town of Eilat. The 
kibbutz planted date-palm orchards on the southernmost 
playa of the Aravah Valley and raises out-of-season vegeta- 
bles, melons, and flowers. In 2002 its population was 286. The 
kibbutz continued to grow vegetables and date palms, as well 
as mangoes, cattle, and grapes. It had a packing house for ag- 
riculture products, a transformer factory, and a guesthouse. 
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About half its members worked outside the kibbutz. In 1994 
the peace agreement between Israel and Jordan was signed in 
the kibbutz fields. 


[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


EILSHEMIUS, LOUIS M. (1864-1941), U.S. painter and wa- 
tercolorist. Born in Arlington, New Jersey, to wealthy and cul- 
tured parents, Eilshemius studied at the Art Students League 
(1884-86) and at the Académie Julian in Paris (1886-87) in 
addition to taking private lessons from the landscape painter 
Robert L. Minor (1884-86). Influenced by painters of the 
Barbizon School, Eilshemius’ late 19th-century landscapes 
are mostly traditional representations. Delaware Water Gap 
Village (c. 1886, Metropolitan Museum of Art) shows a pan- 
oramic landscape in soft focus with limited yet rich earthy 
hues. Recognition came early when Eilshemius had paint- 
ings accepted at the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts and 
the National Academy of Design while in his early twenties. 
This initial success was followed by years of critical neglect 
and often derision. 

Around 1910, Eilshemius’ art changed drastically when he 
began making unsophisticated, frankly naive images that ob- 
viously rejected his training. From this period until his death, 
Eilshemius most frequently painted landscapes inhabited by 
nude, anatomically distorted female figures, and sometimes 
mysterious subjects derived from his imagination. In Three 
Bathers (1918, Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture Garden), 
three simplified nudes pose awkwardly in a stream against a 
shallow, nondescript background. From then, critics began to 
call his work primitive, a designation Eilshemius disdained as 
it indicated a lack of training rather than the artist’s goal to 
render “a silent poem” on canvas. Marcel Duchamp discov- 
ered Eilshemius at the first annual exhibition of the Society 
of Independent Artists in 1917. Thereafter, Duchamp helped 
promote the artist; he facilitated a 1920 one-man show of Eil- 
shemius’ work at the Société Anonyme, then one of the most 
progressive venues in the United States, followed by a sec- 
ond exhibition in 1924. While some members of the avant- 
garde praised Eilshemius, most critics negatively reviewed his 
work. Frustrated with lack of recognition, in 1921 Eilshemius 
stopped painting. 

Nonetheless, several shows ensued, and interest and 
praise of Eilshemius’ idiosyncratic paintings increased sub- 
stantially. In 1939 three leading art dealers in New York City 
held solo exhibitions of Eilshemius’ work, and a nearly 300- 
page biography of the artist was published. Indeed, from 1932 
until his death, over 25 one-man shows were organized in 
New York. Hit by a car in 1932, Eilshemius was permanently 
paralyzed. He spent the remainder of his days writing letters 
to newspapers criticizing the art establishment. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Schack, And He Sat among the Ashes 
(1939); P.J. Karlstrom, Louis Michel Eilshemius (1978); idem, Louis 
M. Eilshemius: Selections from the Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture 
Garden (1978). 

[Samantha Baskind (24 ed.)] 
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EINAEUGLER, KAROL (Hayyim; 1885-1952), lawyer and 
socialist leader, born in Lemberg. Member of a poor family, he 
became a socialist while still in secondary school. In 1905 he 
served as secretary of the founding committee of the *Jewish 
Social Democratic Party (zps; the Bund of Galicia), later be- 
coming one of its major leaders. In independent Poland, Ein- 
aeugler won a reputation as a lawyer; he served as a member 
of the community council of Lvov and representative of the 
Bund for eastern Galicia. Between 1939 and 1948 he was in- 
terned at intervals in Soviet prisons, and returned to Poland 
seriously ill. He subsequently immigrated to the United States, 
where he maintained contact with Bundist groups there. Ein- 
aeugler wrote “Der Ershter Yidisher May Oyfruf in Galitsie” 
(“The First Jewish May Day Proclamation in Galicia,’ in: His- 
torishe Shriftn, Yivo, 1939). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 1 (1956), 71-72; J.S. Hertz (ed.), Doy- 
res Bundistn, 2 (1956), 187-90; idem (ed.), Di Geshikhte fun Bund, 
3 (1966), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Reiss, Bereshit Tenuat 
ha-Poalim be-Galicia (1973), 210-11; J. Kisman, in: Doyres Bundistn, 


vol. 2 (1956), 187. 
(1956), 187. [Moshe Mishkinsky] 


EINBECK (Heb. 7°272°8 ,X222°N), town in Lower Saxony 
(formerly in Hanover), Germany. Several Jews were burned 
there at the stake about the year 1298. A Jewish street and 
synagogue in Einbeck are first mentioned in 1355. An “old” 
Jewish cemetery is referred to in 1454. The Jews were expelled 
from Einbeck around 1579 at the instance of a pastor, Johann 
Velius. They made several attempts to return, and are again 
mentioned in Einbeck in 1667. They were granted letters of 
protection in 1673 and 1678, and although these were opposed 
by the local inhabitants the duke refused to withdraw them. 
In 1718 the elector of Hanover, George 1 of England, restricted 
further Jewish settlement in Einbeck and few Jews were autho- 
rized to reside there in the 18 century. The number of Jewish 
families increased from nine in 1806-13 to 16 in 1816, and 139 
persons in 1880 (2.04% of the total population). A new syna- 
gogue was dedicated in 1896. It was destroyed by the Nazis in 
1938. Around 60 Jews remained in Einbeck in 1933. About half 
emigrated and most of the others were deported to the east. 
In 1968 there were two Jewish residents. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W Feise, Zur Geschichte der Juden in Einbeck 
(1901); Germ Jud, 2 (1968), 194-7; Salfeld, Martyrol, 163-4; MGADJ, 2 
(1910), 78, 88, 91; FJW, 138. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Bertram, Ver- 
loren, aber nicht vergessen. Juedisches Leben in Einbeck (1998). 


EIN FASHKHAH (‘Ein Feshkha, Enot Zukkim), brack- 
ish springs on the western shore of the Dead Sea, just over 2 
miles (3 km.) south of Kh. *Qumran. The surrounding swamp, 
covering 1 km. in the 1950s, was crossed by both natural and 
artificial channels. The Ein Fashkhah springs fed a basin of 
180-240 sq. yds. (150-200 sq. m.), up to 4 ft. (120 cm.) deep, 
with a maximum temperature of 27 degrees Celsius. The oa- 
sis has in recent times supported tall reeds, tamarisks, and 
oleanders. Today a wild nature reserve, this oasis is in danger 
of withering away with the recession of the Dead Sea and the 
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fresh water aquifers along its perimeter, a condition that has 
also inhibited seasonal sweetwater springs (e.g., Ein et-Tan- 
nur/Tanourih, Ein Ghazal) furnishing what was a relatively 
fertile area between Ein Fashkhah and the Wadi Qumran. 
The water of Ein Fashkhah, drunk by Bedouin, animals, and 
European visitors of the 19't-20' centuries, as well as being 
the former home of five species of small fish, in 2001 was tested 
as having a fairly high salinity of 4.5 to 23 mS/cm. 

The region of Ein Fashkhah was visited by Felicien de 
Saulcy in 1851, who identified ancient ruins. These were ex- 
cavated in 1956 and 1958 by Roland de *Vaux, following his 
excavations at Kh. Qumran, and again in 2001 by Yitzhar 
Hirschfeld. 

It is now clear that the first structure at Ein Fashkhah 
was an Iron Age 11 fort, located south of the springs, associ- 
ated with a string of forts (at Qumran, Kh. Abu Tabak, Kh. 
es-Samrah, and Kh. el-Maqari) which guarded the road from 
the Dead Sea to Jerusalem via the pass at the Wadi Qumran. A 
large isolated building (60 x 64 m.) dating to the Iron Age was 
discovered by de Vaux, close to the spring of Ein Ghazal. 

North of the pool of Ein Fashkhah, a structure (18 x 24 m.) 
was constructed in the first century B.c.z. De Vaux believed 
there were traces from the period 100-31 B.c.£., but the en- 
tire building is now reassigned to the Herodian period (by 
both Magness and Hirschfeld), after 37 B.c.z. This structure 
comprised a courtyard with a rectangular building on three 
sides. The exterior walls are 1 m. thick. Later, two ground floor 
rooms were built in the west. These had an upper story, includ- 
ing a balcony. North of this structure was an installation most 
likely used as a date-wine press (so Netzer), though alterna- 
tive proposals have identified it as being associated with tan- 
ning (de Vaux), fish farming (Zeuner), opobalsam processing 
(Hirschfeld), or indigo manufacture (Bélis). Water was fed to 
a reservoir next to this installation from a now extinct spring 
north of the site. In between the date-wine press and the res- 
ervoir channel was a paved area, as also to the southeast. South 
of the building was an animal pen (34 x 34 m.) with a stable 
running along the northern side. 

A long wall running north from the settlement of Ein 
Fashkhah towards Qumran (identified east of the isolated 
Iron Age building by de Vaux) would suggest an estate enclo- 
sure, most likely for date-palm cultivation (cf. Pliny, Natural 
History 5:17, 4 (73)). The wall may have been begun as early 
as the Iron Age, though its appearance adjoining the Hero- 
dian settlement of Ein Fashkhah indicates it is contemporary 
here. The continuation of the wall into the area of the Qum- 
ran settlement appears to indicate a linked estate. Ein Fash- 
khah may have been occupied by the *Dead Sea sect, usually 
identified as *Essene, who could have employed the spring- 
pool as a natural mikveh. The pottery forms of Ein Fashkhah 
are virtually identical to forms found at Qumran during the 
same period of occupation, but large cylindrical jars have not 
been discovered here. 

The Herodian complex at Ein Fashkhah was partly de- 
stroyed by fire after the Romans took control of this region 
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in 68 c.£., though occupation continued after this on the 
north side of the main building. A coin of Domitian from 
Antioch (81-96 c.£.; locus 16) and a coin hoard of 17 coins 
of Agrippa 11, dating from 78-95 C.E., were found, giving the 
terminus post quem for the abandonment of the settlement as 
95 c.E. A single coin indicates that Bar Kokhba rebels may 
have camped here in 132-5 C.E. 

In the Byzantine period there was occupation in the 
northeast corner of the stable (locus 20), probably for just one 
anchorite. This may be evidenced in the Pratum Spirituale of 
John Moschus (158), which testifies to a vegetable garden for 
the monastery of Marda (Kh. Mird), 5.5 miles (9 km.) away. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Bélis, “The Workshops at ‘Ein Fashkhah: 
A New Hypothesis,” in: J.-B. Humbert, J. Zangenburg, and K. Galor 
(eds.), The Site of the Dead Sea Scrolls: Archaeological Interpretations 
and Debates (2005); EM. Cross, “El-Bugei‘a? in: NAEHL, 1, 267-29; 
Y. Hirschfeld, “Excavations at “Ein Fashkhah, 2001: Final Report; in: 
IEJ, 54 (2004), 35-54; idem, Qumran in Context: Reassessing the Ar- 
chaeological Evidence (2004); H. Hétzl, W. Ali, and M. Rother, “Ein 
Fashkhah Springs as a Potential for Fresh Water Extraction, Dead 
Sea Area,’ in: Le premier colloque national de hydrogéologie et envi- 
ronment (Fes, Morocco), 62 (abstract); J. Magness, The Archaeology 
of Qumran and the Dead Sea Scrolls (2002); E. Netzer, “Did Any Per- 
fume Industry Exist at “Ein Fashkhah?” in: 1), 55 (2005), 97-100; H. 
Steinitz, “The Fishes of Ein Fashkhah, Palestine,” in: Nature (167/4248; 
March 31, 1951), 531-32; E. Mazor and M. Molcho, “Geochemical Stud- 
ies on the Feshcha Springs, Dead Sea Basin,’ in: Journal of Hydrology, 
15 (1972), 37-47; R. de Vaux, Archaeology and the Dead Sea Scrolls 
(The Schweich Lectures of the British Academy, 1959 (1973)); idem, 
“Fouilles de Khirbet Qumran,’ in: Ribbentrop, 63 (1956), 532-77; EE. 
Zeuner, “Notes on Qumran, in: PEQ, 92 (1960), 27-36; “Fouilles de 


Fashkhah,” in: Ribbentrop, 66 (1959), 225-55. 
[Joan E. Taylor (274 ed.)] 


EINFELD, SYDNEY (1909-1995), Australian politician and 
communal leader. Born in Sydney, the son of a minister at 
Sydney’s Great Synagogue, Syd Einfeld became one of the 
leading Jewish politicians and communal leaders in modern 
Australia. He served as a Labour member in Australia’s federal 
House of Representatives in 1961-63 and as a member of the 
New South Wales parliament in 1965-81. From 1975 to 1983 
he was deputy leader of the state’s branch of the Australian 
Labour Party, and was subsequently a popular minister for 
consumer affairs when Labour held office. Einfeld was prob- 
ably the most important communal leader from New South 
Wales of his time, and served as president of the Executive 
Council of Australian Jewry, the community’s national body, 
in 1952-54, 1956-58, 1960-62, and 1964-66. Einfeld was also 
president of the Australian Jewish Welfare Society, the main 
immigrants’ aid body, and is regarded as very influential in 
liberalizing Australian policy towards Jewish refugees. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY: W.D. Rubinstein, Australia 11, index. 
[William D. Rubinstein (2™ ed.)] 


EIN GEV (Heb. 247°), kibbutz on the east shore of Lake Kin- 


neret in Israel, situated on the narrow lowland strip between 
the lake and the rim of the Golan Plateau below Mt. *Susita. 
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It was founded in 1937 as a “*tower and stockade” settlement 
by a group of pioneers from Germany, Austria, and the Bal- 
tic countries who had previously worked at *Kinneret. The 
kibbutz, which came under frequent attack during the Arab 
riots before World War 11, was particularly vulnerable in its 
initial years when it was accessible only by boat from Tibe- 
rias. In the *War of Independence (1948), Ein Gev was again 
isolated and suffered a severe Syrian air and artillery attack, 
which it repulsed. After the armistice it remained exposed to 
the Syrian positions on the Golan rim and on land north of it, 
which the Syrians held until the *Six-Day War of 1967. Early 
in its history the kibbutz developed fishing in Lake Kinneret 
as well as tourism. The kibbutz operates a holiday resort, fish 
restaurant, and sailing boats. The Ein Gev Music Festival is 
held annually during Passover, and a 2,500-seat concert hall 
was erected. Farming is intensive, including bananas, dairy, 
and ostrich breeding. Near the kibbutz is the archaeological 
site of Susita. In 2002 the population of Ein Gev was 521. The 
name (“Waterhole Spring”) is Hebraized from the Arabic des- 
ignation of the site, “Nuqayb.” 

WEBSITES: www.eingev.org.il; www.eingev.co.il/main. 


html. 
[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


EIN HA-EMEK (Heb. 77997 PY; “Spring of the Valley”), rural 
community in northern Israel, in the Manasseh Hills of Sa- 
maria. Ein ha-Emek began as a moshav affiliated with Tenwat 
ha-Moshavim. It was founded in 1944 by Jewish farmers from 
Kurdistan who had been stonemasons in Jerusalem before set- 
tling the moshav. Its hill-type farming included in 1969 mainly 
deciduous fruit orchards and vineyards. Farming was phased 
out and over the years the settlers took up other occupations. 
In the 1980s the moshav became an ordinary rural community 
and began to undergo expansion, its population increasing 
from 312 in 1969 to 440 in the mid-1990s and 616 in 2002. 


WEBSITE: www.megido.org.il/arad/news/megidon/ein_ 


haemek6o.htm. 
[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


EIN HA-HORESH (Heb. W109 7y; “Plowman’s Spring”), 
kibbutz in central Israel, in the Hefer Plain, affliated with 
Kibbutz Arzi ha-Shomer ha-Zair. It was founded on April 
10, 1932, by pioneers from Eastern Europe who reclaimed 
the land. In 1968 it had 570 inhabitants; in 2002, 715. Ein ha- 
Horesh engages in intensive farming, in citrus and avocado 
plantations, field crops, and milch cattle. It also ran a factory 
for industrial packaging materials. A culture center put on a 


variety of performances. 
[Efraim Orni] 


EIN HA-MIFRAZ (Heb. 7197 PY; “Spring in the Bay”), 
kibbutz in Israel, south of Acre, affiliated with Kibbutz Arzi 
ha-Shomer ha-Zaiir. It was founded in 1938 by pioneers from 
Eastern Europe. In addition to defending themselves against 
Arab attacks from Acre during the riots that lasted until 1939, 
the settlers had to drain the salt swamps near the mouth of 
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the Naaman River. Its economy was based on intensive farm- 
ing (field crops, dairy cattle, fishery, and orchards) and two 
industrial enterprises (plastic products and cardboard pack- 
ing material). The kibbutz was also a partner in the nearby 
power station. In 1968 the kibbutz had 580 inhabitants. In the 
mid-1990s the population increased to 760, but then dropped 


to 674 in 2002. 
[Efraim Orni] 


EIN HA-NAZIV (Heb. 2°333 7), kibbutz in Israel, in the Beth 
Shean Valley, affiliated with Ha-Kibbutz ha-Dati, founded in 
1946 by pioneers from Germany. Its economy was based on in- 
tensive farming and included dates, fishery, poultry, and dairy 
cattle. The kibbutz also operated a polyethylene foam factory 
and architectural firm. In 1969, it had 347 inhabitants; in 2002, 
537. It is named after R. Naphtali Zevi Judah *Berlin, head of 
the Volozhin yeshivah and one of the first Hovevei Zion. 


WEBSITE: wwwhanatziv.org.il. 
[Efraim Orni] 


EIN HA-SHELOSHAH (Heb. aWw7 py), kibbutz in south- 
ern Israel, in the northwestern Negev, on the border of the 
*Gaza Strip, affiliated with Ha-Noar ha-Ziyyoni. Ein ha-She- 
loshah was founded in 1949 by former members of *Lohamei 
Herut Israel and originally called Neveh Ya’ir, after the under- 
ground name of their commander Avraham *Stern. They were 
succeeded one year later by a group of settlers from Argen- 
tina, Uruguay, and Morocco. Farm branches included citrus 
orchards and irrigated field crops. In 2002 the population of 
Ein ha-Sheloshah was 340. The settlement’s name (“Spring of 
the Three”) commemorates three South American members of 
the pioneer group who fell in Israel's War of Independence. 


[Efraim Orni] 


EIN HA-SHOFET (Heb. vDiW5 Py), kibbutz in Israel, in 
the Manasseh Hills, affiliated with Kibbutz Arzi ha-Shomer 
ha-Za‘ir. Ein ha-Shofet was founded in 1937 by the first im- 
migrants of Ha-Shomer ha-Zair from the United States and 
by a group from Poland. A “tower and stockade” settlement, 
the kibbutz was set up at a site that until then had been the 
headquarters for Arab bands attacking Jewish villages. It be- 
came part of the “settlement bridge” connecting the Sharon 
and the Jezreel Valley, the two principal Jewish regions at the 
time. Its economy was based on intensive farming (avocado 
plantations, field crops, and cattle) as well as factories manu- 
facturing screws, electrical appliances, and automotive prod- 
ucts. In 1968 Ein ha-Shofet had 590 inhabitants; in 2002, 715. 
The nearby Manasseh Forest is the largest in the country. The 
name Ein ha-Shofet (“The Judge’s Spring”) commemorates the 
American Zionist leader, Justice Louis *Brandeis. 


[Efraim Orni] 
EIN HOD (Heb. 7171 7’Y), artists’ village in northern Israel, on 


Mt. Carmel E. of Athlit, founded on the initiative of the painter 
Marcel *Janco, in 1953, on the picturesque site of an abandoned 
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Arab village. Artists inhabit the village either permanently or 
seasonally. Ein Hod has workshops for ceramics, lithography, 
weaving, and mosaics; art galleries; and an open-air amphi- 
theater. Courses and seminars are held in painting, sculpture, 
lithography, and weaving. Antiquities of the Roman and Byz- 
antine periods have been found, and there are crusader struc- 
tures. During Napoleon's campaign (1799), the village served 
as a vacation site for French soldiers. In the mid-1990s Ein 
Hod’s population was 291; by 2002 it had increased to 437. The 
village’s name, which means literally “Spring of Splendor,’ was 
adapted from the name of the abandoned Arab village ‘Ayn 
al-Hawd (“The Garden Spring”). 
WEBSITE: www.ein-hod Israel.net. 
[Efraim Orni /Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 


EINHORN, DAVID (1809-1879), Reform rabbi and theolo- 
gian. Einhorn was born in Dispeck, Bavaria, and received his 
rabbinical training at Furth, near his birthplace. He studied 
philosophy at Erlangen, Wurzburg, and Munich. His think- 
ing was influenced by the ideas of F.W. Schelling. In 1838 he 
was elected rabbi of the community at Wellhausen near Uffen- 
heim, but the Bavarian government would not confirm his ap- 
pointment on account of his liberal views. Four years later he 
became Landesrabbiner of Birkenfeld in the Grand Duchy of 
Oldenberg. At the Frankfurt Rabbinical Conference of 1845, 
he took a decided view in favor of introducing the vernacular 
into the service and of eliminating prayers for the restoration 
of sacrifices and a Jewish state. Three years earlier, in coming 
to the defense of the position taken up by Abraham *Geiger 
in his controversy with Solomon Titkin, he had rejected the 
divine authority of the Talmud and upheld the right to diverge 
from ceremonial laws. 

In 1847 Einhorn succeeded Samuel *Holdheim as chief 
rabbi of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. There he was involved in 
controversy with Franz *Delitzsch, the Christian Hebraist, 
for having pronounced a blessing in the synagogue over an 
uncircumcised child. Einhorn’s radical religious standpoint 
jeopardized his position. In January 1852 he became rabbi of 
the Reform congregation of Budapest, but after two months 
the government closed the temple. While living in Budapest, 
Einhorn began his work Das Prinzip des Mosaismus, but com- 
pleted only one volume (1854). 

Denied any opportunity in Europe, Einhorn became 
rabbi of the Har Sinai Congregation of Baltimore (1855). His 
arrival in the United States coincided with the Cleveland 
Rabbinical Conference, which, under the leadership of Isaac 
Mayer *Wise, adopted a platform designed to permit a broadly 
based union among the various tendencies in American Juda- 
ism. Einhorn regarded this platform as treachery to the cause 
of Reform and denounced it violently. This marked the begin- 
ning of a bitter feud between Einhorn, the uncompromising 
Reformer, and I.M. Wise, who was ready to moderate his Re- 
form in the interests of unity. Einhorn expounded his ideas in 
his monthly magazine Sinai (Ger., 7 vols., 1856-62) and gave 
them expression in his prayer book Olat Tamid (1856), which 
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was no mere shortening of the traditional liturgy, but a new 
work written mainly in German. 

Einhorn’s sojourn in Baltimore was cut short in 1861, 
when his unsparing denunciation of slavery placed him in 
danger from the mob. He became rabbi of Congregation Ke- 
nesseth Israel, Philadelphia, and in 1866 moved to New York 
as rabbi of Congregation Adath Israel, which was later known 
as Temple Beth El. His was the dominant personality at the 
Philadelphia Rabbinical Conference which met in 1869 and 
adopted a thoroughgoing Reform platform. 

Einhorn’s farewell sermon, delivered after a quarter of 
a century in America, contained a plea for the cultivation of 
German as the vehicle for the ideas of Reform Judaism. If the 
dogmatic Reform upon which he insisted dominated neither 
the Union of American Hebrew Congregations nor Hebrew 
Union College at their inception, his spirit came to influence 
them later. Kaufman *Kohler, his son-in-law and disciple, for- 
mulated the Pittsburgh Platform of 1885, which was the basis 
of American Reform for a generation, and later became presi- 
dent of Hebrew Union College; Einhorn’s Olat Tamid served 
as the model for the Union Prayer Book. 

A letter which Einhorn wrote in 1844 summed up his 
theological system: “In all its stages, Judaism shows its ca- 
pacity for continuous development both as to its form and 
its spirit, insofar as the latter became ever clearer and purer 
in the human consciousness; and no Israelite who knows his 
religion will deny it the power of perfectibility. Its essence, 
which is truth uniting all men, was from the beginning in- 
tended to overcome the exclusiveness attached to the form, 
which is national; but insofar as the latter served as an armor 
of protection and as the priestly garb of Israel among the na- 
tions, it cannot with impunity be cast off until the former in 
its entire inner force and its all-encompassing extent will have 
penetrated the whole human family, and Israel (Mosaism) will 
have fulfilled its priestly mission at the arrival of the Messianic 
era.” Little has been published concerning the personality of 
David Einhorn or analyzing his thought. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Kohler (ed.), David Einhorn, Memorial 
Volume (1911) (contains a selection of his sermons); idem, in: CCARY, 
19 (1909), 215-70. 

[Sefton D. Temkin] 


EINHORN, DAVID (1886-1973), Yiddish poet and publicist. 
Born in Korelichi (Belorussia), his earliest poems were in He- 
brew, but under the influence of socialist ideas he turned to 
Yiddish and made his debut in Bundist publications. His first 
volumes of verse, Shtile Gezangen (“Quiet Chants,” 1909) and 
Mayne Lider (“My Poems,’ 1912), acclaimed by leading critics, 
expressed the tension between the declining traditional order 
and the heralded new society. In 1910 Einhorn helped orga- 
nize the Boris Kletskin press, and was also the secretary of S.Y. 
*Abramovitsh. In 1912, after six months in prison for suspected 
revolutionary activities, Einhorn left Russia, moving to Paris 
and then in 1913 to Berne, Switzerland. There he studied at the 
university, wrote for Di Yidishe Velt and the children’s periodi- 
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cal Grininke Beymelekh, and edited Di Fraye Shtime (1916-17). 
In 1917 his book, Tsu a Yidishe Tokhter (a present to his wife), 
appeared. He lived briefly in Warsaw, where he wrote for the 
Bundist Lebns-Fragn. In 1920 he moved to Berlin, and later, 
warning of the coming destruction of Europe, to Paris. He was 
among the first contributors to the Algemayne Entsiklopedye. 
In 1940 Einhorn immigrated to the U.S. and became a regular 
correspondent for the New York Forverts, publishing a weekly 
column (1956) “Tsvishn Tsvey Veltn” (“Between Two Worlds”), 
memoirs of the Yiddish literary world. Einhorn was active as 
a translator and editor, proclaimed a classical, coherent, and 
grammatically principled style (his poetry was criticized, espe- 
cially by H. *Leivick, for its stylistic simplicity), and preferred 
traditional Jewish motifs, his work becoming progressively 
more national in character. He was quite popular among He- 
brew authors such as *Agnon and *Brenner. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 1 (1928), 81-86; LNYL, 1 
(1956), 73-6. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sh. Kuperman, in: Khulyot, 
8 (2004), 177-88. 

[Ruth Wisse / Shifra Kuperman (24 ed.)] 


EINHORN, IGNAZ (Eduard Horn; 1825-1875), Reform 
rabbi and leader in Hungary, economist, and politician. Ein- 
horn, who was born in Nove Mesto, organized the Society for 
the Reform of Judaism in Pest in 1847. Later, as rabbi of the 
society's first Reform temple, he introduced several radical 
changes (such as observing the Sabbath on Sunday). A year 
later he helped to found the Society for the Propagation of 
Hungarian Language and Culture, and edited the first Jewish- 
Hungarian Yearbook. In 1848 he published his Zur Judenfrage 
in Ungarn, and established the weekly Der Ungarische Israelit. 
During the Hungarian national uprising in that year he volun- 
teered for the national army as chaplain. After the revolt was 
suppressed, he fled to Leipzig, Germany, changing his name 
to Eduard Horn. On the publication of his treatise on Ludwig 
Kossuth (1851), the Hungarian government requested his extra- 
dition. He took refuge in Brussels, where he studied philoso- 
phy and economics, and later (1856) moved to Paris. He pub- 
lished several important works on economics and was made 
an honorary member of scientific societies in France and Bel- 
gium. In 1867 he received the Grand Prix of the French Acad- 
emy for his Leconomie politique avant les physiocrates. After the 
Austro-Hungarian compromise in 1867 Einhorn returned to 
his native country. He was elected to parliament and in 1869 
was appointed deputy undersecretary of commerce, the first 
Jew to occupy such a high post there. During his government 
service he was associated with drafting the laws granting the 
Jews equal rights. In the conflict between Orthodox and Re- 
form Judaism he then supported the former. By government 
decree, a memorial tablet was affixed to the house where he 
was born; a street in Budapest was named after him. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.J. (L.) Greenwald (Grunwald), Korot ha- 
Torah ve-ha-Emunah be-Ungarya (1921), 65-66; idem, Li-Felagot Yis- 
rael be-Ungarya (1929). 
{Aharon Fuerst] 
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EINHORN, MAX (1862-1953), U.S. internist and gastro- 
enterologist. Born in Grodno, Russia, he immigrated to the 
U.S. where he became professor of medicine at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons at Columbia University from 1896 
to 1940. He was visiting physician at New York’s Lenox Hill 
Hospital and consulting physician to several other hospitals. 
His major work was on gastric, digestive, and intestinal dis- 
orders. 


EINHORN, MOSES (1896-1966), U.S. physician and edi- 
tor. Born in Volkovysk, Russia, he was brought to Erez Israel 
in 1908. In 1916 he was forced to emigrate by the Turkish au- 
thorities and after short sojourns in Egypt and the Balkans, he 
went to the U.S. Einhorn made several contributions to gas- 
troenterology and headed the gastroenterological department 
of the Bronx Hospital in New York City. He is best known for 
his promotion of the use of Hebrew medical terminology. In 
1926, together with Asher Goldstein, he founded the Hebrew 
medical journal Harofe ha-Ivri which appeared twice a year in 
New York until 1965. This journal was dedicated to the study 
of Hebrew medicine and Hebrew medical terminology. Ein- 
horn contributed to the founding of various medical libraries 
in Israel, and in 1964 established a special fund in his name 
for the granting of prizes in Hebrew medical literature by the 
Tel Aviv municipality. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Goldstein and Muntner, in: Korot, 3 (May 


1966), 635-7. 
[Eisig Silberschlag] 


EIN IRON (Heb. J17°Y 7°¥), moshav in central Israel, in the 
northeastern Sharon, affiliated with Tenu’at ha-Moshavim. It 
was founded in 1934 by settlers from Russia and Poland, who 
were later joined by a few families from Germany. The prin- 
cipal farm branches were citrus orchards and milch cattle. 
In 1969, its population was 197, increasing to 255 in the mid- 
19908, and 384 in 2002. 

[Efraim Orni] 


EIN KE-ELOHENU (Heb. 1P7?xd Px; “There is none like 
our God”), hymn recited at the end of the Additional Service 
on Sabbaths and holidays in the Ashkenazi ritual and in the 
Sephardi ritual on weekdays after the Morning Service. This 
hymn is already mentioned in the prayer books of *Amram 
Gaon (ninth century), Maimonides (12‘" century), and *Rashi 
(13' century), where, however, the order of its stanzas differs 
from their present sequence. Now the initial letters of the first 
three verses form the word “Amen” and the other two verses 
start with “Barukh” and “Attah,” forming the phrase “Amen 
Barukh Attah” (“Amen, Blessed be Thou”). It is possible that 
originally there was a final verse starting with Adonai. Rashi 
states that Ein ke-Elohenu is recited, in the Ashkenazi ritual, on 
Sabbaths and holidays only, because on those days the Amidah 
consists of seven benedictions instead of the 19 on weekdays 
and through this hymn additional praises are recited, mak- 
ing up for those missing (cf. Mahzor Vitry, no. 134; Zedekiah 
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b. Abraham ha-Rofe, Shibbolei ha-Leket (1966), 131f.). In the 
Genizah fragments, where the stanzas are in a different order 
from the present text, the hymn is followed immediately by a 
quotation from Psalms 90:1, which suggests that it may have 
been recited at the termination of the Sabbath. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Davidson, Oczar, 1 (1929), 142; Eisenstein, 
Dinim, 14f,; Abrahams, Companion, clxvi-clxvii; Sendrey, Music, 
2306. 2587-92. 
[Meir Ydit] 


EIN KEREM (Heb. 07) 7’y), village on the western edge of 
Jerusalem, identified with biblical *Beth-Cherem; since 1949 
part of the Jerusalem municipality. Early Christian tradition 
dating back to the sixth century identifies Ein Kerem as the 
birthplace of *John the Baptist in the house of Zacharias (do- 
mum Zachariae, Luke 1:40) and with the location of the visit 
paid to Elizabeth, John’s mother, by her relative (ovyyevic) 
Mary, Jesus’ mother (Luke 1:39-80). Theodosius (c. 530 C.E.) 
referred to the “dwelling place of Saint Elizabeth” about 5 miles 
from Jerusalem, and Procopius of Caesarea (550-58 C.E.) 
speaks of a well situated at the “Monastery of Holy Zacharias 
[father of John the Baptist].” In the seventh century, Epipha- 
nius referred to Ein Kerem (garbled to “Carmel”) as the fam- 
ily home of the forerunner (i.e., John the Baptist). References 
to “Encharim” also exist in the Georgian Lectionary (eighth 
century), in the Commemoratorium de Casis Dei (c. 808 C.£.), 
and in a work by Eutychius (tenth century). There are two 
churches associated with John the Baptist at Ein Kerem to- 
day: the Church of the Nativity of John on the northern hill 
and the Church of the Visitation on the southern hill. Outside 
the village is the Monastery of John in the Wilderness (Ein 
el-Habis). Numerous medieval and later travelers refer to Ein 
Kerem and its churches. The Franciscans established their first 
church in 1621, and after 1674 the Franciscan presence in the 
village became permanent. 

The Franciscans remained the only Christians in Ein 
Kerem until the middle of the 19th century. In 1860 the Sis- 
ters of Our Lady of Zion settled in the village, followed by 
the nuns of the Russian Orthodox Church (1871), the White 
Fathers (1882), the Greek Orthodox Church (1894), and the 
Rosary Sisters (1911). A mosque (maqam ’umair) and mina- 
ret was built over the spring which gave the village its name. 
During the Israel War of Independence (1948) the inhabitants 
of the village - until then all Moslem Arabs - fled and were 
replaced by new immigrants mostly from Oriental countries. 
In 1949 Rahel Yannait *Ben-Zvi brought the training school 
(after 1952 the Ein Kerem Agricultural School), of which she 
was director, from Talpiyyot in Jerusalem to Ein Kerem. In the 
1950s and 1960s many Israeli artists (such as Yitzhak Green- 
field) and academics settled in the village. Many of its resi- 
dents offer guest accommodations to vacationers attracted by 
the rural setting. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: PE. Cangioli, I] Santuario e Il Convento 
di S. Giovanni in ‘Ain-Karem (1947); M.T. Petrozzi, Ain Karim (1971); 
S. Gibson, The Cave of John the Baptist (2004), 26-43; M. Amirav, 
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D. Harel, and B. Binnun, Ein-Kerem: Voyage to the Enchanted Vil- 
lage (2004). 
[Walter Zanger / Shimon Gibson (24 ed.)] 


EIN SHEMER (Heb. WW Py), kibbutz in central Israel, near 
the entrance to the Iron Valley. Affiliated with Kibbutz Arzi 
ha-Shomer ha-Za’ir, the site served as a camp for the *Ha- 
Shomer association before World War 1. After 1918 a labor- 
ers’ camp was opened there, which was taken over by a group 
of *Ha-Shomer ha-Zair members in 1924. The permanent 
settlement was established in 1927. The kibbutz has intensive 
farming, with field crops, avocado plantations, poultry, and 
dairy cattle, and maintained several manufacturing enter- 
prises (food, plastics, and rubber). The kibbutz operates the 
Old Courtyard on its premises, a theme museum showing life 
in the traditional kibbutz. In 1968 Ein Shemer had 545 inhabit- 
ants, increasing to 605 in the mid-1990s and 758 in 2002. The 
name refers to Ha-Shomer and to Ha-Shomer ha-Zaiir as well 
as to the nearby Samaria (Shomron) Hill. 


WEBSITE: www.courtyard.co.il. 


{Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


EIN-SOF (Heb. 4Ji0 Px; “The Infinite,” lit. that which is bound- 
less), name given in Kabbalah to God transcendent, in His 
pure essence: God in Himself, apart from His relationship to 
the created world. Since every name which was given to God 
referred to one of the characteristics or attributes by which 
He revealed Himself to His creatures, or which they ascribed 
to Him, there is no name or epithet for God from the point 
of view of His own being. Consequently, when the kabbalists 
wanted to be precise in their language they abstained from us- 
ing names like Elohim, the Tetragrammaton, “the Holy One, 
blessed be He,” and others. These names are all found either in 
the Written or the Oral Law. The Torah, however, refers only 
to God's manifestations and not to God’s own being which 
is above and beyond His relationship to the created world. 
Therefore, neither in the Bible, nor in rabbinic tradition was 
there a term which could fulfill the need of the kabbalists in 
their speculations on the nature of God. “Know that Ein-Sof 
is not alluded to either in the Pentateuch, the Prophets, or the 
Hagiographa, nor in the writings of the rabbis. But the mystics 
had a vague tradition about it” (Sefer Maarekhet ha-Elohut). 
The term Ein-Sof is found in kabbalistic literature after 1200. 
However, it was apparently not coined as a technical term 
since this was not the style in which, in the medieval period, 
negative terms were coined. Most probably its source is to be 
found in those phrases stressing God's sublimity which is in- 
finite (ad le-ein sof), or which emphasize the characteristics of 
the (Divine) thought, comprehension of which “has no end” 
(ad le-ein sof). The use of this epithet in early kabbalistic lit- 
erature proved without doubt that the term grew out of this 
kind of expression. It originated, apparently, in the circle of 
*Isaac the Blind, and his disciples. In the view of some kab- 
balists, the name Ein-Sof was likewise applicable to the first 
product of emanation, the Sefirah Keter, because of its com- 
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pletely concealed nature, and this double use of the word gave 
rise in kabbalistic literature to considerable confusion. There 
is no doubt that from the beginning the intention was to use 
the name in order to distinguish the absolute from the Se- 
firot which emanated from Him. The choice of this particular 
name may be explained by the emphasis placed on the infin- 
ity of God in the books of *Saadiah Gaon which had a great 
influence on the circle of the Provengal kabbalists. The term 
also shows that the anthropomorphic language in which the 
kabbalists spoke of the living God of faith and revelation does 
not represent the totality of their theosophical theological ap- 
proach. At first there was no definite article used in conjunc- 
tion with Ein-Sof and it was treated as a proper name, but af- 
ter 1300 there were kabbalists who spoke of “the Ein-Sof.” 
At first, the term was used only rarely (even in the principal 
part of the *Zohar its occurrence is very rare), but from about 
1300 its use became habitual, and later Kabbalah even speaks 
of several “kinds of Ein-Sof” e.g., the enveloping Ein-Sof, the 
enveloped Ein-Sof the upper Ein-Sof 

[Gershom Scholem] 


Another possible source for the kabbalistic theory of 
Ein-Sof is the term aperantos, which occurs in a Gnostic source 
of late antiquity in a book in which interpretations of biblical 
verses and themes are found. According to some kabbalists, 
most eminently R. *David ben Judah he-Hasid, within Ein- 
Sof there are ten supernal Sefirot, called Zahzahot, which are 
described by resorting to many classical anthropomorphic 
terms. This view of the Ein-Sof reverberated in Safedian Kab- 
balah. 


[Moshe Idel (24 ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Scholem, Ursprung und Anfaenge der 
Kabbala (1962), 233-8. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Idel, “The Image 
of Man above the Sefirot,” in: Daat, 4 (1980), 41-55 (Heb.); idem, “Al 
Torat ha-Elohut be-Reshit ha-Kabbalah; in: Shefah Tal: Studies in Jew- 
ish Thought and Culture Presented to Berakhah Sack (2004), 131-48. 


EINSTEIN, ALBERT (1879-1955), physicist, discoverer of 
the theory of relativity, and Nobel Prize winner. Born in the 
German town of Ulm, son of the proprietor of a small electro- 
chemical business, Einstein spent his early youth in Munich. 
He detested the military discipline of the German schools and 
joined his parents, leaving school after they moved to Italy. His 
interest in mathematics and physics started at an early age, 
and he avidly read books on mathematics. Unable to obtain 
an instructorship at the Zurich Polytechnic Institute, from 
which he graduated at the age of 21, he took a post at the pat- 
ent office in Berne, having become in the meantime a Swiss 
citizen. This position left him ample time to carry on his own 
research. In 1905 he published three brilliant scientific papers, 
one dealing with the “Brownian motion,” the second one with 
the “photoelectric effect,’ and the third on the “Special theory 
of relativity.” It was the last one which was to bring his name 
before the public. He demonstrated that motion is relative and 
that physical laws must be the same for all observers moving 
relative to each other, as well as his famous E = mc? equation 
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showing that mass is equivalent to energy. Ironically, however, 
when he received the Nobel Prize for physics in 1921 it was for 
his explanation of the photoelectric effect. Immediately after 
the publication of that paper Einstein was offered a profes- 
sorship at the University of Zurich which he at first refused, 
having become fond of his job at the patent office. In 1910 he 
joined the German University in Prague, where he held the 
position of professor ordinarius in physics, the highest aca- 
demic rank. Despite his absorption in his scholarly pursuits 
he could not fail to notice the political strife and quarrels be- 
tween the rival feelings of nationalism, and felt great sympa- 
thy for the Czechs and their aspirations. In 1912 Einstein re- 
turned to Switzerland, where he taught at the Polytechnic, the 
same place to which he had come as a poor student in 1896. 
His friend and colleague, Max Planck, succeeded in obtaining 
for him a professorship at the Prussian Academy of Science in 
Berlin, a research institute where Einstein could devote all his 
time to research. In 1916, amid a world in the throes of World 
War I, Einstein made another fundamental contribution to 
science contained in Die Grundlagen der allgemeinen Relati- 
vitaetstheorie (Relativity, the Special and the General Theory, 
a Popular Exposition, 1920). In this theory he generalized the 
principle of relativity to all motion, uniform or not. The pres- 
ence of large masses produces a gravitational field, which will 
result in a “warping” of the underlying (four-dimensional) 
space. That field will act on objects, such as planets or light 
rays, which will be deflected from their paths. His prediction 
of the deflection of starlight by the gravitational field of the sun 
was borne out by the expedition at the time of a solar eclipse 
in 1919. When the results of the solar eclipse observations be- 
came known to the general public, Einstein's name became a 
household word. He was offered, but refused, great sums of 
money for articles, pictures, and advertisements as his fame 
mounted. During the early years after World War 1 he worked 
for the League of Nations Intellectual Cooperation Organiza- 
tion and became a familiar figure on public platforms speak- 
ing on social problems as well as his Theory of Relativity. He 
became more and more disappointed by the misuse of sciences 
in the hands of man. “In the hands of our generation these 
hard-won achievements are like a razor wielded by a child of 
three. The possession of marvelous means of production has 
brought care and hunger instead of freedom.” In 1932, Einstein 
accepted an invitation to spend the winter term at the Califor- 
nia Institute of Technology. By January 1933, Hitler had come 
to power. Einstein promptly resigned from his position at the 
Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences and never returned to 
Germany. Many positions were offered him but he finally ac- 
cepted a professorship at the Institute for Advanced Studies in 
Princeton, N.J., and later became an American citizen. Dur- 
ing World War 11 secret news reached the U.S. physicists that 
the German uranium project was progressing. Einstein, when 
approached by his friend *Szilard, signed a letter to President 
Roosevelt pointing out the feasibility of atomic energy. It was 
that letter which sparked the Manhattan Project and future 
developments of atomic energy. However, Einstein was op- 
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posed to the use of the atomic bomb, as were many other sci- 
entists, and wrote another letter which, however, arrived only 
after Roosevelt’s death. In spite of his dislike for engaging in 
public affairs Einstein became chairman of the Emergency 
Committee of Atomic Scientists and urged the outlawing of 
the atomic and hydrogen bombs. During the McCarthy pe- 
riod Einstein advised scientists to refuse to testify before the 
Congressional Committee on Un-American Affairs. Despite 
his advanced age he continued to work on the “Unified Field 
Theory” which attempted as a first step to unify gravitation 
and electromagnetism into one theory. It is impossible to as- 
sess whether he would have succeeded in this momentous 
task, since he died before its completion. 

Einstein was not only one of the greatest scientists of all 
time but also a generous person who took time and effort to 
help others and spoke out openly for his beliefs and princi- 
ples. He never forgot that he had been a refugee himself and 
lent a helping hand to the many who asked for his interven- 
tion. The man who refused to write popular articles for his 
own benefit devoted hours to raising money for refugees and 
other worthwhile causes. Einstein was a Jew not only by birth 
but also by belief and action. He took an active part in Jew- 
ish affairs, wrote extensively, and attended many functions 
in order to raise money for Jewish causes. He was first intro- 
duced to Zionism during his stay in Prague, where Jewish in- 
tellectuals gathered in each other’s homes talking about their 
dream of a Jewish Homeland. He and *Weizmann had become 
acquainted, and, despite different outlooks - Weizmann re- 
garded Einstein as an unpractical idealist and Einstein in turn 
thought Weizmann was too much of a “Realpolitiker” - re- 
mained allies and friends. In 1921 Weizmann asked Einstein 
to join him on a fundraising tour of America to buy land in 
Palestine and seek aid for the Hebrew University. Einstein 
readily agreed, since his interest in the University had been 
growing. The tour was highly successful. He visited Palestine 
and was greatly impressed by what he saw. Einstein appeared 
before the Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry on Pales- 
tine in 1946 and entered a strong plea for a Jewish Homeland. 
When the State of Israel was established he hailed the event as 
the fulfillment of an ancient dream, providing conditions in 
which the spiritual and cultural life of a Hebrew society could 
find free expression. After Weizmann’s death he was asked 
by Ben-Gurion to stand as a candidate for the presidency of 
the State of Israel, which he declined “being deeply touched 
by the offer but not suited for the position.” When he went 
to the hospital for the illness which proved to be his last he 
took with him the notes he had made for the television ad- 
dress he was to give on Israel’s seventh Independence Day. 
The notes were expanded into an article which is included in 
Einstein on Peace (ed. by O. Nathan and H. Norden, 1960). 
Among his works are About Zionism (ed. and tr. by L. Simon, 
1930), speeches and letters; Mein Weltbild (1934; The World 
As I See It, 1934); Evolution of Physics (with L. Infeld, 1938); 
Out of My Later Years (1950); and The Meaning of Relativity 
(1921, 1956°). 
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The Albert Einstein Archives at the Jewish National and 
University Library of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem 
(www.albert-einstein.org) house Einstein’s personal papers. 
Through 1998, eight volumes of a projected 30 volumes of 
Einstein's Collected Papers were published by Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Moszkowski, Einstein, the Searcher: His 
Work Explained from Dialogues (1921); M. Born, Einstein’s Theory of 
Relativity (1924, 1962”); P. Frank, Einstein, his Life and Times (1947); 
L. Barnett, The Universe and Dr. Einstein (1948, 1950”); E.E. Levinger, 
Albert Einstein (Eng., 1949); P.A. Schlipp (ed.), Albert Einstein, Phi- 
losopher-Scientist (1949, 1951”), includes autobiographical notes and 
bibliography of Einstein’s writings; L. Infeld, Albert Einstein: His Work 
and Its Influence on Our World (1950); A. Vallentin (pseud.), The 
Drama of Albert Einstein (1954); K. Seelig, Albert Einstein: A Docu- 
mentary Biography (1956); N. Boni, A Bibliographical Checklist and 
Index to the Published Writings of Albert Einstein (1960); P. Michel- 
more, Einstein, Portrait of the Man (1962); H. Cuny, Albert Einstein, 
the Man and his Theories (1963); C. Lanczos, Albert Einstein and the 
Cosmic World (1965); H. Schmidt, in: Judaism, 8 (1959), 234-41; H. 
Parzen, in; JSOS, 32 (1970), 187-213; R.W. Clark, Einstein, The Life and 
Times (1971); B. Hoffmann (with H. Dukas), Albert Einstein, Creator 
and Rebel (1973); A. Moszkowski, Conversations with Einstein (1970). 
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Quantum Revolution (2004). 
[Gerald E. Tauber] 


EINSTEIN, ALFRED (1880-1952), musicologist. A cousin 
of the physicist Albert *Einstein, he was born in Munich. 
Einstein was a music critic in Munich and Berlin, and be- 
came editor of the Zeitschrift fuer Musikwissenschaft in 1918. 
In 1933 he left Germany for Italy, reached the U.S. in 1939, and 
was professor at Smith College, Northampton, Mass. Einstein 
combined the qualities of a music critic with those of a precise 
scholar and bibliographer. 

In 1919 Hugo Riemann charged him with the prepara- 
tion of the ninth edition of his Musiklexicon. Einstein sub- 
sequently edited also the 10° and 11" editions of this basic 
reference work. Of more popular character was his Das neue 
Musiklexicon, translated and edited by him from A. Eaglefield 
Hull’s Dictionary of Modern Music and Musicians (1924). 
His Mozart studies culminated in his version of Koechel’s 
catalogue of Mozart’s works (3"4 ed., 1937). He also enlarged 
and revised E. Vogel's Bibliothek der gedruckten weltlichen 
Vocal-musik Italiens (1962). A prolific writer, Einstein com- 
piled semi-popular books, such as his Geschichte der Musik 
(19307; Short History of Music, 1954*), Music in the Romantic 
Era (1947), and biographies of Schuetz (1928), Gluck (1936), 
Mozart (1946), and Schubert (1951). He produced scholarly 
studies on Renaissance music and edited compositions by Re- 
naissance, Baroque, and classical composers. Also outstand- 
ing are his three volumes on ‘The Italian Madrigal (1949), and 
the first four volumes of Mozart’s Collected Works prepared 
by him. 
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EINSTEIN, ARIK (1939-_), Israeli pop-rock singer, actor. 
Einstein's initial performances were as a member of an army 
entertainment troupe, which he joined after his actor father 
encouraged him to go for an audition. Following his release 
from the army, in 1959, he acted and sang in a satirical the- 
atrical show called Sambation. Einstein's debut four-song EP 
record was released the following year, and over the next four 
years he sang with several pop-folk bands, such as Green On- 
ion and Ha-Ze’irim (“The Young Ones”). 

During this time he also furthered his acting career with 
parts in such acclaimed theater productions as Little Tel Aviv 
and Irma La Douce. Einstein’s film career began with a role 
alongside his father in Nini. In 1964 he appeared in Ephraim 
*Kishon’s Sallah Shabati, which took a bemused look at the 
difficulties faced by Jewish immigrants from Arab countries 
during the heyday of the Zionist movement in Israel. By 1972 
he was an established star and played a lead role in the highly 
risqué Uri *Zohar film Mezizim (“Peeping Toms”). 

Einstein’s musical career took a significant leap in the 
mid-1960s when he joined singers Yehoram *Gaon (who was 
later replaced by Israel Gurion) and Benny Amdursky to form 
the Yarkon Bridge Trio. Over the next two years the band was 
the most successful act on the Israeli pop scene. In 1965 and 
1966 Einstein placed first in the annual Israeli Song Festival 
with Ayelet ha-Hen and Leil Stav, respectively, and became a 
household name. 

In 1969 Einstein revealed a rawer side to his artistic tem- 
perament when he recorded the first Israeli rock record in He- 
brew, Puzi. It was shortly after this that Einstein joined forces 
with singer-guitarist Shalom *Hanokh and, together with 
other young artists such as Uri Zohar, American-born singer 
Josie Katz, and singer-songwriter Shmulik Krauss, produced 
a film called Shablul (“Snail”), which documented the mak- 
ing of the milestone rock record of the same name, with some 
loosely structured comedy sketches bridging the intervals in 
the music. Einstein also appeared in the comic skit series Lul, 
which was screened on Israeli television in July and Septem- 
ber 1970, and was released as a full-length movie in 1988. In 
1971 Einstein recorded an album of children’s songs together 
with American-born guitarist Rob Huxley. 

In 1973 Einstein changed musical direction, breaking 
away from the largely high energy rock material of the pre- 
vious four years to produce a record of folk-oriented, more 
traditional songs called Erez Yisrael ha-Tovah ve-ha-Yeshanah 
(“Good Old Israel”). Over the next decade Einstein put out 
more nostalgia-tinted records, collaborating with songwriter- 
musicians such as Shem-Tov Levi, Yitzhak Klepter, Yoni Re- 
chter, and Miki Gabrielov. 

In 1982 he was involved in a serious road accident and 
his next album, Shavir (“Fragile”), released in 1983, revealed a 
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more vulnerable side to Einstein’s character. Around this time 
he also stopped performing live. In the later 1980s and early 
1990s Einstein produced several albums of children’s songs, 
along with Levi and Rechter, and two video tapes called Kemo 
Gedolim (“Like Grownups”) and Kemo Gedolim 2. In 1992, 
Einstein reunited with Zvi Shissel, who had produced Shab- 
lul, on a movie called Kevallim (“Cables”), a parody on cable 
television which had just become popular in Israel at the time. 
Kevallim also included some memorable musical collabora- 
tions, including a duet with singer Yehudit Ravitz, and comedy 
routines with well-known comic Moni Moshonov. 

In 2001, Einstein renewed his professional relationship 
with Hanokh, recording a new version of Aggadat Desheh, 
written by the late Meir Ariel who grew up on the same kib- 
butz as Hanokh. Einstein and Hanokh also recorded a new al- 
bum. In 2005 Einstein received a Lifetime Achievement Award 
from the Israeli artists’ association, ACUM, in recognition of 
his songwriting and comedy sketch-writing contributions. 
He had maintained his position as the “prince” of Israeli pop 
music for four decades. 

[Barry Davis (2"4 ed.)] 


EINSTEIN, CARL (1885-1940), German writer, art theo- 
retician. Einstein drew philosophical inspiration from Ni- 
etzsche'’s apotheosis of aesthetics as well as from the reviews 
of causality of Schopenhauer and Mach. Intellectually chal- 
lenged by the lectures of Georg Simmel during his studies at 
Berlin's Friedrich-Wilhelm- University, he composed his first 
novel, Bebuquin oder die Dilettanten des Wunders (1906-12), 
as a kaleidoscope of a world in which everything “exists only 
in its destruction.” With its reflections on God and its some- 
what preachy tone, Einstein’s novel may also be regarded as a 
first step on the syncretistic-religious path he would follow in 
the years to come. Emphasizing a world of myth it also relates 
to the art of the primitive. The result was Negerplastik (1915), 
which was internationally acclaimed for its incorporation of a 
formerly ethnological field of study into the “world history of 
art” and constituted his theoretical contribution to Cubism. 

His radical socialism brought Einstein into close contact 
with the “Malik” circle that grew up around George Grosz, 
Walter *Mehring, and John Heartfield. The product of these 
encounters was Berlin Dadaism, which Einstein abandoned 
only a year later. In 1922 he was prosecuted for the “blasphe- 
mous” representation of Jesus in his drama Die schlimme 
Botschaft. His most ambitious work, Die Kunst des 20. Jah- 
rhunderts (1925), a vast compendium, proved him not only 
a profound connoisseur of contemporary art but also a seri- 
ous theoretician and made his name widely known through- 
out Europe. 

In 1927, Einstein settled in Paris, where he coedited the 
journal Documents - Doctrines, Archéologie, Beaux Arts, Eth- 
nographie and came into contact with French surrealism. He 
called for a takeover of modernity by the “romantic genera- 
tion,” a term he used to characterize the messianic categories 
of the artistic revolutions of the 1920s. The failure of modernity 
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in its capitulation to Fascism is the subject of Die Fabrikation 
der Fiktionen, written between 1930 and 1934. 

During the Spanish Civil War, Einstein joined an anar- 
chist militia in Aragon, fleeing after Franco's victory in 1939. 
Back in Paris, he was arrested by order of the French govern- 
ment (applying to all Germans living in France) and deported 
to a camp in Gurs. Released in June 1940, he attempted to es- 
cape the impending German invasion across the Pyrenees. He 
committed suicide near the Spanish border. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Penkert, Carl Einstein (1969); H. Oehm, 
Die Kunsttheorie Carl Einsteins (1976); K.H. Kiefer, Diskurswandel im 
Werk Carl Einsteins (1994); L. Meffre, Carl Einstein 1885-940 (2002); 
K.H. Kiefer (ed.), Die visuelle Wende der Moderne (2003). 


[Philipp Theisohn (2"¢ ed.)] 


EINSTEIN, LEWIS (1877-1967), U.S. diplomat and author. 
Einstein was born to a wealthy New York City merchant fam- 
ily. He entered the U.S. diplomatic service in 1903. His post- 
ings included Paris, London, the delegation to the Algeciras 
Conference, Peking (Beijing), Constantinople during World 
War 1, and Prague throughout the 1920s. Einstein’s score of 
books and nearly 100 published articles, reviews, notes, and 
comments embraced the diverse worlds of Renaissance art, 
modern biography, Tudor manners, Civil War diplomacy 
and, always, contemporary geopolitics, preserving the often 
fragile link between diplomacy and letters. One of the most 
prophetic of his articles, “The United States and the Anglo- 
German Rivalry” (National Review, 60 (1913)), also explained 
Einstein's realistic approach to international affairs. His mem- 
oir A Diplomat Looks Back (1968) provides insight into Ein- 
stein’s deftness as a diplomat as well as an appreciation of his 
refined and skeptical world view. Another prominent work is 
Holmes-Einstein Letters: Correspondence of Mr. Justice Holmes 
and Lewis Einstein, 1903-1935 (1964). 

[James F. Watts, Jr.] 


EIN VERED (Heb. 771 PY; “Rose Spring”), moshav in cen- 
tral Israel, in the southern Sharon. Affiliated with Tenwat ha- 
Moshavim, it was founded on May 1, 1930 by settlers from 
Eastern Europe. Ein Vered was enlarged to absorb new im- 
migrants after 1948. Farming was intensive, with citrus groves, 
field crops, beehives, and flowers as the principal branches. In 
1969, there were 510 inhabitants; in the mid-1990s, 650; and 
in 2002, 965, as the moshav expanded. 

[Efraim Orni] 


EIN YAHAV (Heb. 277” ?¥), moshav in southern Israel, in the 
central Arabah Valley, affiliated with Tenu’at ha-Moshavim. It 
was founded in 1950 as an observation post for experiments in 
desert farming and later became a *Nahal outpost. In 1967 Ein 
Yahav was transferred to a permanent site nearer the Jordanian 
border to become a moshav. In spite of its being exposed to at- 
tacks by Arab infiltrators because of its isolation, the moshav 
developed benefiting from a fairly abundant spring and hot 
climate. Its special farm branches included date palm groves, 
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out-of-season vegetables, and flowers for export. Another 
specialty was turkey breeding. In 2002 the population of Ein 
Yahav was 457. Ein Yahav is the Hebraized version of the for- 


mer Arab name “Ayn al-Wayba.” 
[Efraim Orni] 


EIN ZEITIM (Heb. 0° 7’y), place in northern Israel, north 
of Safed. Jews resided in Ein Zeitim (in Arabic ‘Ayn Zaytin) 
from the 11° century c.£. In the 16" and early 17** centu- 
ries, 40 families of Moriscos (Arabic-speaking Jews) lived 
there and it was the site of a yeshivah, headed by R. Moses b. 
Makhir. After the 1837 earthquake in Safed, many Safed Jews 
fled to Ein Zeitim. A modern settlement was founded in 1891 
by a Zionist group from Minsk, Russia, which planted olive 
groves and fruit orchards there. It was abandoned, however, 
before World War 1. After 1918 Ein Zeitim was resettled but 
was again abandoned and destroyed in the 1929 Arab riots. A 
few families subsequently returned but were forced to leave 
again in the 1936 riots. A further attempt was made on Janu- 
ary 17, 1946, when members of Ha-Kibbutz ha-Me’uhad set- 
tled there, but it dispersed after the establishment of the State 
of Israel. A training farm was set up in its stead, but lacked 
adequate farming land and dissolved. In the 1950s a forest 
was planted in the Ein Zeitim area, forming part of the large 
*Biriyyah forest. The Ein Zeitim section has a large variety of 
trees, such as pine, cypress, eucalyptus, acacia, etc., as well as 
recreational facilities. 

{Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


EINZIG, PAUL (1897-1973), British economist. Born in 
Brasov, Romania, Einzig was educated in Budapest and after 
World War 1 settled in London where he was the first eco- 
nomic reporter on East European conditions. He became 
foreign editor of the Financial News and later political cor- 
respondent for that paper and the Financial Times. His main 
field was monetary policy and foreign exchange operations. 
Einzig’s criticism of official policy, which drew considerable 
public attention, brought him into frequent conflict with cabi- 
net ministers and central bankers. He advocated closer parlia- 
mentary scrutiny of public spending. Einzig wrote more than 
50 books, including Monetary Reform in Theory and Practice 
(1936), Primitive Money in its Ethnological, Historical and Eco- 
nomic Aspects (1949), How Money is Managed (1954), History 
of Foreign Exchange (1962), Foreign Exchange Crises (1967), 
‘The Case Against Floating Exchange Rates (1970), and Destiny 
of the Dollar (1972). In 1960 he published an autobiography, 
In the Centre of Things. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 
[Joachim O. Ronall] 


EIN ZURIM (Heb. 0°18 [°Y; “Rock Spring”), kibbutz in S. 
Israel, 9.3 mi. (15 km.) N.E. of Ashkelon, affiliated with Ha- 
Kibbutz ha-Dati, originally founded in 1946 in the Hebron 
Hills by members of the religious youth movement Bnei 
Akiva. With other *Ezyon Bloc settlements, it fought and fell 
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during the War of Independence (1948), and its survivors were 
taken to Jordan as prisoners of war. 

On July 6, 1949, upon their release, they established their 
kibbutz at its new site as part of the Shafir region of religious 
settlements. Besides intensive farming, which included field 
crops, citrus groves, fruit orchards, dairy cattle, and turkeys, 
the kibbutz operated the Tadmor air-conditioning plant, a 
catering service and holiday guest house, and the Bottle Tree 
company, which specialized in the development and produc- 
tion of gifts incorporating citrus fruit and blossoms in spe- 
cially designed bottles. Two religious institutions operate in 
the kibbutz: a yeshivah and the Jacob Herzog Center for Jew- 
ish Studies. In 1969 the population of Ein Zurim was 330, in- 
creasing to 527 in 2002. A new settlement (Rosh Zurim) was 
established on the original site in August 1969 by *Nahal Youth 
affiliated with Bnei Akiva. 

WEBSITE: www.ein-tzurim.org.il. 

[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


EISEN, ARNOLD (1951-_), U.S. professor of religious studies 
and author of works on Judaism in modern America. Raised 
in Philadelphia, Eisen received his undergraduate degree from 
the University of Pennsylvania; he earned a degree in the so- 
ciology of religion from Oxford University and a doctorate 
from the Hebrew University. He taught at Tel Aviv University 
and Columbia University, then was recruited by Stanford Uni- 
versity in 1986 to help plan a program of Jewish studies. He 
was subsequently the Daniel E. Koshland Professor in Jewish 
Culture and Religion at Stanford. 

Eisen is well known as an expert in modern Judaism. 
A trained sociologist, he considers the relationship between 
social and cultural contexts and religious ideas, and in par- 
ticular examines the contemporary American Jewish experi- 
ence. His work The Chosen People in America: A Study in Jew- 
ish Religious Ideology (1983) suggested that the conception of 
the Jews as God’s chosen people faced a unique challenge in 
America, where Jews became integrated into the larger society 
to a greater extent than in Europe. Called a complex work, it 
nevertheless received critical praise. 

Galut: Modern Jewish Reflection on Homelessness and 
Homecoming (1986), one of Eisen’s best-known works, received 
the National Jewish Book Award in 1987. The work examines 
the concepts of exile and return, and presents the Jewish prob- 
lem of living apart from and within a society of others. Eisen 
discusses three major aspects of Jewish life: religion (Judaism), 
ethnicity (Jewishness), and nationality (“Israeliness”). Galut 
has been considered an original contribution to the field of 
religious studies. 

Eisen again won the National Jewish Book Award in 1998, 
for Rethinking Modern Judaism: Ritual, Commandment, Com- 
munity. Here Eisen examines the transformation and evolu- 
tion of modern Jewish religious belief and practice, consid- 
ering the effects of secularization and modernity on Judaism, 
even among the Orthodox. Eisen’s other works include Taking 
Hold of Torah: Jewish Commitment and Community in Amer- 
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ica (1997) and The Jew Within: Self, Family, and Community in 
America (with coauthor Steven M. Cohen, 2000). In The Jew 
Within Eisen and Cohen explore the new emphasis on per- 
sonal Jewish identity characteristic of the Jew in the late 20!” 
and early 21° century, an identity so different than the Holo- 
caust-centered, Israel-centered portrayal of Jewish identity 
only 15 years earlier. 

In 1999 Eisen received the Koret Prize for outstanding 
contributions to the Jewish community. He is a fellow of the 
American Academy for Jewish Research and also serves on 
its executive committee. His recent work includes the study 
of the increased involvement of women in modern Ameri- 
can Judaism. In 2006 he was named chancellor of the Jewish 


Theological Seminary. 
[Dorothy Bauhoff (2"¢ ed.)] 


EISENBAUM, ANTONI (1791-1852), author and educator, 
one of the first advocates of *assimilation in Poland. In 1823 
he submitted a memorandum to Czar *Alexander 1, conceived 
from the standpoint of an assimilationist, urging measures 
to improve the condition of the Jews. At the end of that year 
he began the publication of *Der Beobachter an der Weichsel, 
subsidized by the government. Eisenbaum wrote articles for 
other Warsaw papers, urging emancipation for the Jews. In 
1826 he was appointed supervisor, and in 1835 director, of the 
rabbinical seminary in Warsaw. The seminary aroused vehe- 
ment opposition among traditionally minded Jews. Eisen- 
baum also acted as censor of Hebrew books in Poland (see 
*Censorship). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Linberg, in: Perezhitoye, 4 (1913), 119-48; J. 
Shatzky, Geshikhte fun Yidn in Varshe, 3 vols. (1947-53), index; S. Las- 
tik, Z dziejow Os ‘wiecenia Zydowskiego (1961), 176-8; R. Mahler, Ha- 
Hasidut ve-ha-Haskalah (1961), 263; EG, Varsha, 1 (1961), 240-6. 


[Nathan Michael Gelber] 


EISENBERG, AHARON ELIYAHU (1863-1931), pioneer 
of Jewish settlement in Erez Israel. Eisenberg, born in Pinsk, 
Russia, settled in Erez Israel in 1886. He worked as a laborer 
in *Rishon le-Zion, later settling in Wadi Hanin (now Nes 
Ziyyonah), where he became one of the outstanding vineyard 
cultivators in the country. Eisenberg was one of those who ac- 
quired the land of *Rehovot from its previous owners (1890). 
He was entrusted with the task of cultivating the lands of 
members of the Menuhah ve-Nahalah Association (the group 
of Warsaw Zionists who established Rehovot) living abroad. 
He joined the *Benei Moshe association in 1893. In 1904 he 
established Agudat Netaim, an association for planting and 
cultivating vineyards and orange groves on behalf of foreign 
investors. Eisenberg was instrumental in establishing small 
holdings for Jewish workers. He also helped settle Yemenite 
immigrants in Rehovot. In 1920 he was chosen a delegate to 
the first Asefat ha-Nivharim and to the Palestine Advisory 
Council established by Sir Herbert *Samuel in the same year. 
Eisenberg was a leading member of the Vaad Leummi and 
participated in various delegations to Paris and London. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Yaari, Goodly Heritage (1958), 191-8, 217; E. 
Ha-Dani (ed.), A.E. Eisenberg (Heb., 1947); M. Smilansky, Mishpahat 
ha-Adamah, 1 (1953), 116-27. 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


EISENBERG, SHOUL (1921-1997), industrialist and philan- 
thropist. Born in Munich, Eisenberg fled from Germany in 
1938 and eventually settled in Japan. At the end of the war he 
laid the foundations of his worldwide industrial empire. In Ja- 
pan, his companies became principal suppliers of raw materi- 
als for the country’s steel industries and partners in a number 
of shipping enterprises. In South Korea, Eisenberg Companies 
developed many of its major industries. Eisenberg was the 
leader of the Tokyo Jewish community and he built its syna- 
gogue. He also made many gifts for projects in Israel where 
he and his family settled in the 1960s. An active participant in 
the economic conference called by the Israeli government in 
1968, he established two large exporting companies. In 1980 he 
gained control of the Israel Corporation, one of Israel's large 
investment companies, which after his death was sold to the 
Ofer brothers in 1999. In 1978 he began to operate in China, 
with projects worth around $1 billion. 


[Morton Mayer Berman / Shaked Gilboa (2™4 ed.)] 


EISENDRATH, MAURICE NATHAN (1902-1973), U.S. 
rabbi and leader of Reform Judaism. Eisendrath was born in 
Chicago, Illinois, and received rabbinic ordination from He- 
brew Union College, Cincinnati. After serving in pulpits at the 
Virginia Street Temple in Charleston, West Virginia (1926-29) 
and at Holy Blossom Toronto (1929-43), he established a tow- 
ering reputation in Toronto, where he was involved in a weekly 
radio program at a time when radio was the dominant media 
of its age. Forum on the Air gave him prominence in Canada 
well beyond his own community. He used his forum to ad- 
vance the ideas of prophetic Judaism, to push for anti-poverty 
assistance, to advocate civil rights and social justice, and to 
condemn the growing menace of Nazism. 

In 1943, Eisendrath came to the Union of American He- 
brew Congregations first as the interim director while Nelson 
Gleuck was away and later as the director and finally as its 
president, a position he held for almost three decades. During 
his administration the Reform movement grew in member- 
ship and changed its direction perceptibly. So too did Eisen- 
drath. A committed pacifist at the beginning of his career, 
Eisendrath was forced to change his mind by Nazism, which 
could only be combated by force. He took Reform Judaism 
from an anti-Zionist movement, with some Zionist rabbis, 
into a more pro-Israel position, first declaring neutrality but 
not opposition to Israeli statehood in 1946 and later strongly 
supporting the new State. 

He presided over the transfer of the movement's head- 
quarters from Cincinnati to New York, and thus its integra- 
tion into Jewish organizational life in the United States. He 
pushed for a shift in the balance of power from the South and 
Midwest to the East, and its ideological change from classi- 
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cal Reform to a new rapprochement with tradition. He was 
elected president of the World Union for Progressive Judaism 
in July 1972. Eisendrath was particularly active in interfaith 
activities and in social action, speaking out frequently during 
the 1960s for civil rights and later against the Vietnam War. 
With the big presence of Reform Judaism in the South, both 
moves took courage and spurred opposition. In protest, New 
York’s Temple Emanu-El seceded from the Union for a time. 
Despite the opposition of two major congregations, New York’s 
Emanu-El and Washington Hebrew Congregation, he estab- 
lished the Kivie Kaplan Religious Action Center in Washing- 
ton to represent Reform Judaism in Congress and the White 
House, fortifying the connection between Liberal Judaism 
and American Liberalism. He also established the House of 
Living Judaism, headquarters of the Union. As a young rabbi, 
he was one of the founders of the Canadian Conference of 
Christians and Jews. Eisendrath was the author of Spinoza 
(1932), Never Failing Stream (1939), and Can Faith Survive? 
The Thoughts and Afterthoughts of an American Rabbi (1964), 
both the latter collections of essays on contemporary religious 
issues. He died at the biennial convention of the UAHC, on the 
eve of retirement. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Current Biography (1950), 134f.; M.Meyer, 
Response to Modernity: A History of Reform Movement in Judaism 
(1988); New York Times, November 10, 1973. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
K.M. Olitzky, L.J. Sussman, and M.H. Stern (eds.), Reform Judaism in 
America: A Biographical Dictionary and Sourcebook (1993). 


[Jack Reimer / Michael Berenbaum (2™! ed.)] 


°EISENHOWER, DWIGHT DAVID (1890-1969), U.S. sol- 
dier, supreme commander of the Allies’ European Theater of 
Operations during World War 11, and 34" president of the 
United States. During World War 11, he commanded the U.S. 
troops in the United Kingdom, and then the Allied forces 
landing in North Africa. There he pressured the French au- 
thorities to annul the anti-Jewish laws of the Vichy regime. 
As supreme commander of the Allied Expeditionary Forces, 
Eisenhower led the Normandy invasion in 1944. After the Ger- 
man surrender one of his first acts was to void all Nazi racial 
and antisemitic legislation. 

Eisenhower's armies liberated tens of thousands of Jews 
in concentration camps. Upon the discovery of the remnant 
who refused to return to their native lands, and after pressure 
from President Harry Truman, he created the unprecedented 
position of adviser to the commanding general on Jewish af- 
fairs to speed the handling of the Jewish survivors. Chap- 
lain Judah Naidich first filled the post and was succeeded by 
a series of civilians beginning with Judge Simon H. *Rifkind. 
Separate *displaced persons camps were created for Jews to 
improve their physical, cultural, and spiritual conditions. 
Eisenhower also ordered the admission into these camps of 
tens of thousands of Jews fleeing from Poland and Eastern Eu- 
rope after the war (see *Berihah). In October 1945 Eisenhower 
received David Ben-Gurion and acceded to his request for 
planes to bring Hebrew teachers and agricultural instructors 
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from Palestine to the camps, thus facilitating the later immi- 
gration of the displaced persons to Palestine. 

During Eisenhower's presidential terms of office (1953- 
61), hundreds of millions of dollars in grants-in-aid were ex- 
tended to Israel. An atomic energy agreement with Israel pro- 
vided for training Israeli scientists and making heavy water 
available. Military equipment sent to Israel included training 
aircraft, signal supplies, and spare parts and ammunition. 
Relations between Eisenhower's administration and Israel 
reached their lowest ebb during and after the *Sinai Campaign 
of October 1956, when the U.S. took the lead in the UN in de- 
manding the withdrawal of Israeli forces, even threatening 
sanctions. Upon Israel's withdrawal, Eisenhower affirmed that 
Israel would have no cause to regret its decision, and pledged 
support for Israel’s national existence and internal develop- 
ment. American policy, he stated, viewed the Gulf of Akaba 
and the Suez Canal as international waterways. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Finer, Dulles over Suez (1964); J. Nadich, 


Eisenhower and the Jews (1953). 
[Judah Nadich] 


EISENMAN, CHARLES (1864?-1923), U.S. philanthropist. 
Eisenman was born in New York City. Moving to Cleveland, 
Ohio, he co-founded the K and E (later Kaynee) Company, 
manufacturing boys’ clothing, in 1888. Eisenman retired as 
company president in 1906 and devoted himself entirely to 
philanthropic work. He was the founder and first president 
of the Cleveland Federation of Jewish Charities from 1904 
until his death; he was active in the Cleveland Community 
Fund Council, the American Jewish Committee, the Ameri- 
can Jewish Relief Committee, and other organizations. Dur- 
ing World War 1 he was chairman of the Council of National 
Defense Committee on Purchases and Supplies, for which 
he received the Distinguished Service Medal. He advocated 
socially concerned business in a series of essays, Everybody's 
Business (1916). 

[Edward L. Greenstein] 


EISENMAN, PETER (1932-— ), U.S. architect. Eisenman was 
born in Newark, New Jersey, and studied at Cornell (B.A. 1955) 
and Columbia universities (M.A.), receiving a second M.A. 
and Ph.D. from Cambridge University in England. He taught 
at Cambridge, Princeton, Yale, Harvard, Ohio State, and the 
Cooper Union in New York, where he was founder and di- 
rector of the New York Institute for Architecture and Urban 
Studies (1967). 

Unique among modern architects, until 1980 most of 
Eisenman’s work was in theoretical writing and teaching. 
During this period in his career, he was the leader of a group 
known as the “New York Five,’ which included John Hejduk, 
Michael Graves, Charles Gwathmey, and Richard *Meier. 
Eisenman Architects was established in 1980. 

Eisenman’s thought is often associated with that of post- 
modern philosophers Noam *Chomsky and Jacques *Derrida 
as well as Friedrich Nietzsche. Eisenman co-authored Choral 
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Works with Derrida. His architecture is sometimes viewed as 
a text that emphasizes concepts such as fragmentation, and in 
the case of the Berlin Memorial to the Murdered Jews of Europe 
(Denkmal), opened in 2005, irreparable loss. His work thus 
avoids the use of traditional compositional elements familiar 
to architects as well as pure aesthetics. Eisenman has noted: 
“You cannot have an architecture that doesnt relate to cultural 
issues, whether they be philosophic, artistic, musical, filmic, 
psychological. I think that there is no question that architec- 
ture moves culture in the same way that other disciplines do, 
but it is also affected by and affects other disciplines.” 

Eisenman experimented with ten house designs between 
1960 and 1980, each one being numbered in sequence. Eisen- 
man, with associates Richard Trott and Laurie Olin, designed 
the Wexner Center for the Arts (1983-89) at Ohio State Uni- 
versity in Columbus, Ohio. The building serves as an early 
example of Eisenman’s concept of deconstruction in architec- 
ture. The structure contains a white spine that links pre-ex- 
isting buildings with new construction and was designed on 
a series of grids that attempts to link symbolically the city of 
Columbus with the university campus. Among his other de- 
signs, which mirror the principles of deconstruction but with 
added computer engineering in the 1990s, can be found the 
Emory University Center for the Arts (1991); the Arnoff Cen- 
ter for Design and Art at the University of Cincinnati (1996), 
which mirrors the Wexner Center with a spine bringing to- 
gether pre-existing structures; the Staten Island Institute of 
Arts and Sciences, with its use of vast curved “fluid fractals”; 
Cardinal Stadium in Phoenix, Arizona, which features a re- 
tractable roof, retractable side, and the field that has the ca- 
pacity to move in and out of the structure in order to grow 
natural grass. The City of Culture of Galicia is a monumental 
project in the Spanish city of Santiago de Compostela. The 
810,000 square feet project also includes a history museum, 
a library, a landscaped forest, and a theater for ballet, opera, 
and symphonies. From an aerial perspective, the City of Cul- 
ture appears as a series of structures highly integrated into the 
Galician landscape. 

The architect’s most controversial project was the Berlin 
Memorial to the Murdered Jews of Europe, finished in 2005. 
The project, from its inception in 1988, featured two compe- 
titions and a long and often bitter debate in German society 
about the need for such a monument. 

While Christine Jackob-Marks’ design was selected from 
the 1,200 submissions of the first competition of May 1994, it 
was vetoed by German Chancellor Helmut Kohl. In 1997, 25 
artists were asked to send in revised proposals. Among the 
four finalists was a joint project by Peter Eisenman and sculp- 
tor Richard Serra. The original conception of the team was to 
create a “field of memory,’ and it envisioned 4,000 concrete 
pylons of varying sizes, laid out like a field of wheat and pro- 
gressively sinking below ground level. Serra later removed 
himself from the project and after an intense debate the parlia- 
ment finally decided on June 15, 1999 on the revised Eisenman 
plan. The design reduced the number of pylons to 2,700. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.E. Benjamin, C. Davidson, P. Eisenman, 
and L. Fernandez-Galiano, Der Denkmalstreit — das Denkmal?: Die 
Debatte um das “Denkmal fiir die ermordeten Juden Europas:” eine 


Dokumentation (1999). 
[Stephen C. Feinstein (2"¢ ed.)] 


EISENMANN, LOUIS (1869-1937), French historian. Eisen- 
mann, born in Haguenau, Alsace, moved with his family to 
France after the German annexation in 1871. In 1905 he became 
a professor of history at the University of Dijon, and in 1931 
professor of Central European history at the Sorbonne. Eisen- 
mannis special field of interest, in which he made important 
contributions, was Slavonic cultural history. Besides teaching, 
writing, and editing in this field, he served as general secretary 
of the Institute for Slavic Studies at the University of Paris. He 
was also an active director of the Center for the Study of For- 
eign Policy. Eisenmann’s major writings deal with the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. He wrote Le compromis austro-hongrois de 
1867 (1904), La Hongrie contemporaine (1921), La Tchécoslova- 
quie (1921), and Un grand européen, Edouard Benes (1934). He 
contributed sections to Paul Milyukov’s classic work on Rus- 
sian history, Histoire de la Russie (1932-33). Eisenmann played 
a prominent role as editor of two French historical journals, 


Le monde slave and La revue historique. 
[William Korey] 


°EISENMENGER, JOHANN ANDREAS (1654-1704), au- 
thor of a work which had a formative influence on modern 
antisemitic polemics. Eisenmenger, born in Mannheim, stud- 
ied Hebrew while at Heidelberg University. During a visit to 
Amsterdam in 1680-81 he was shocked when three Christians 
adopted Judaism, and also by the criticism of Christianity ex- 
pressed by David *Lida, rabbi of the Ashkenazi community in 
Amsterdam. Eisenmenger therefore set out to examine Jew- 
ish writings to find material that would deter Christians from 
turning to Judaism. For 19 years he studied talmudic and mi- 
drashic literature with Jews, pretending that he wished to be- 
come a proselyte. In 1686 he was appointed lecturer at Heidel- 
berg University, and, in conjunction with Johann *Leusden, 
published in 1694, at Frankfurt, an unvocalized edition of the 
Bible to which David *Gruenhut wrote an introduction de- 
scribing Eisenmenger as a man of great learning. However, in 
1699 the Frankfurt Jews learned that Eisenmenger was about 
to publish a work denouncing Judaism, titled Entdecktes Ju- 
denthum (“Judaism Unmasked”). As it was in German and 
not in Latin, they feared that it would inflame popular feel- 
ings against the Jews (especially as anti-Jewish riots occurred 
in Franconia, and in particular in *Bamberg in 1699). The 
Frankfurt Jews turned to Samson *Wertheimer in Vienna, 
and he and Samuel *Oppenheimer persuaded the emperor to 
forbid the publication of the book, which had been printed 
in 2,500 copies. A Protestant professor from Giessen, a Jesuit 
from Mainz, and six rabbis from Frankfurt were asked to study 
Eisenmenger’s book and comment on it. In the meantime, the 
king of Prussia asked the emperor to allow the publication 
of the book and the elector of the Palatinate also intervened 
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in Eisenmenger’s favor. However the pleas of the Jews for its 
suppression were supported by the archbishop of Mainz, since 
Eisenmenger had also offended Catholic susceptibilities, as 
well as by the elector of Hanover. Eisenmenger, who had in- 
vested all his money in the printing, died suddenly in 1704. 
His heirs again induced the king of Prussia to intervene with 
the emperor to allow the book to be issued, but without suc- 
cess. The king of Prussia, therefore, permitted them to pub- 
lish a second edition of 3,000 copies in Berlin in 1711. On the 
title page the place of publication is given as Koenigsberg, a 
city outside the emperor’s jurisdiction. The city council of 
Frankfurt, the elector of the Palatinate, and the king of Prus- 
sia, meanwhile, made continual efforts to obtain permission 
for publication of the first edition; this was granted only in 
1741. Eisenmenger’s heirs claimed damages from the Jews of 
Frankfurt; their claim was finally quashed in 1773. In this book 
of two volumes, with over 2,000 pages, Eisenmenger had as- 
sembled passages to suit his argument from 182 books writ- 
ten in Hebrew, 13 in Yiddish, and eight written by apostates 
who had converted to Christianity. They were mostly extracts 
from talmudic literature, beginning with the Mishnah and 
concluding with commentaries, codes, and notes of the rish- 
onim and aharonim. He cited them in the original language, 
providing a translation alongside. The translations are errone- 
ous in places and often intentionally distorted. Eisenmenger’s 
charges against the Jews include the *blood libel and poisoning 
of wells. Possibly Eisenmenger did believe in what he wrote, 
although his negotiations with the Jews, and the fact that he 
was prepared not to publish his book against a certain price, 
cast some doubt on this assumption. An English edition was 
published in 1732-33. Among a number of other German and 
Austrian antisemites, A. *Rohling quoted Eisenmenger, often 
inaccurately, in his venomous Talmudjude (1871), as Franz 
*Delitzsh decisively proved. Entdecktes Judenthum was re- 
published in 1893. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Graetz-Rabbinovitz, 8 (1899), 320-6; D. 
Kahana, Rosh Petanim (1883); Dubnow, Weltgesch, 7 (1928), 321-3; 
G. Wolf, in: Mew], 18 (1869), 378-84; M. Wiener, in: Mwy, 6 (1879), 
48-63; L. Loewenstein, ibid., 18 (1891), 209-40; S. Stern, Der Preus- 
sische Staat und die Juden, 2 (1962); Akten, nos. 178, 179, 181, 183, 185, 
186, 216; H.L. Ehrlich, in: K. Thieme (ed.), Judenfeindschaft (1963), 


200 ff. 
[Zvi Avneri] 


EISENSTADT (Ger. also: Weniger Maertersdorf; Hung. 
Kismarton; Heb. 9772 Vy ;w”X), capital of *Burgenland, E. 
Austria. Its community was the leading one of the “Seven 
Communities” of Burgenland, and from the end of the 17 
century to the middle of the 19" century one of the most im- 
portant communities in Europe. Jews are mentioned in the 
city records in 1373, and the bishop of Eisenstadt was permit- 
ted to settle Jews there in 1388. Others came to the city after 
the expulsions from Austria (1421), Styria (1496), and Sopron 
(1526). By 1569 the community numbered 81 persons, living in 
eight small houses. A Jewish quarter and community institu- 
tions are mentioned for the years 1547 to 1571. Each Jew had to 
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work eight days villenage services and pay ten florins in taxes 
yearly. The Jews were expelled from Eisenstadt in 1572 but re- 
turned soon afterward. In 1626 the community came under 
the protection of the aristocratic Hungarian Esterhazy family. 
‘The Jews had to leave Eisenstadt at the time of the expulsion 
from Austria in 1670 but were shortly afterward permitted to 
return. In 1675 Jews who had immigrated there from Miku- 
lov (Nikolsburg), Moravia, were granted a letter of protection. 
The renewed version of 1690 served as model for the charters 
granted to all “Seven Communities” in the region. In return 
for yearly taxes and gifts on all possible occasions, the com- 
munity was granted broad autonomy. Prince Esterhazy built 
near his farming estate a “Jewish street” of 20 houses, which 
formed a political community (see *Politische Gemeinden) as 
Eisenstadt-Unterberg (Hung. Alsdkismartonhegy). Its leaders 
included the Judenrichter, before whom, from 1732, a mace 
was carried as symbol of his function. In 1900, only 38 of the 
451 inhabitants on its territory were not Jewish. In 1704 and 
1707, during the Kurucz revolts, Eisenstadt was destroyed, its 
inhabitants taking refuge in Wiener Neustadt. The commu- 
nity was restored with the help of Samson *Wertheimer, who 
also served as its rabbi. He built a house there containing a bet 
midrash (maintained by Wertheimer’s endowment until the 
1840s). Meir *Eisenstadt (Maharam Esh) was rabbi from 1717 
until his death in 1744, and through him the local yeshivah be- 
came celebrated. This was the most prosperous period for the 
community because some of the wealthy Jewish families living 
in Vienna without residence rights paid heavily for a fictitious 
right of domicile in Eisenstadt. Some 35 Jewish house owners 
are on record in 1725. In 1735 the community numbered 113 
families (24 living in Vienna), totaling 600 persons. The Jew- 
ish quarter was destroyed by a conflagration in 1795. A new 
synagogue was built in 1832. In 1836 the community numbered 
191 families (908 persons) of whom 61 were part house own- 
ers and 12 owned their own houses. Azriel *Hildesheimer was 
rabbi of Eisenstadt between 1851 and 1869, and his yeshivah, at 
which secular studies were also taught, attracted pupils from 
all over Europe. After the Revolution of 1848 when Jews were 
able to move freely, many left Eisenstadt. 

In its days of fame as a center of Jewish learning the 
Eisenstadt community used to be referred to as “Little Jeru- 
salem.” It had many customs peculiar to itself. The entrances 
to the Jewish street were closed on Saturdays and holidays by 
chains. Above the entrance to the synagogue a silver ball was 
hung containing cord for zizit, free of charge, supplied by a 
donation (keren zizit). Those who were called to the Torah as 
an obligation, such as a bridegroom on the Sabbath before his 
wedding, paid a special due. The shammash served the rabbi 
a cup of wine after the sermon. On the eve of Simhat Torah 
it was the women’s task to adorn the Torah scrolls before the 
*hakkafot. At the beginning of the cherry season the first child 
to show the rabbi a worm in a cherry was rewarded, and the 
shammash would then proclaim in the street that hencefor- 
ward it was forbidden to eat cherries without first examin- 
ing them. 
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At the end of the 19" century, the *Wolf family, who con- 
centrated the wine export in their hands, were prominent in 
local and communal affairs. Sandor Wolf founded a private 
museum in 1902 and published books on Jewish and general 
local history. After World War 1, Eisenstadt remained the only 
Jewish community in Europe to have the status of a political 
community (until 1938). The Jews there suffered economically 
because of the disruption of their former commercial ties. 

The Jews were expelled from Eisenstadt immediately af- 
ter the Anschluss in 1938; most of them moved to Vienna. 
Some were among the refugees thrust onto the land strip in 
the Danube (see *Burgenland). On Nov. 10, 1938, the syna- 
gogue equipment and part of the houses in the Jewish street 
were destroyed by a mob. The synagogue building was demol- 
ished. (The trade-union headquarters was built on the site in 
1952; it contains a plaque commemorating the synagogue.) 
Many of the tombstones in the Jewish cemetery were used to 
build anti-tank traps in 1945. 

One hundred and nine Jews from Eisenstadt perished in 
the Holocaust. Five survivors returned after the war. The com- 
munity was not reorganized. The Jewish collection of the Wolf 
museum was incorporated into the Burgenlaendisches Lan- 
desmuseum; in 1972 a Jewish museum was opened, the first of 
its kind in Austria. Some 23,500 documentary items are pre- 
served in the Juedisches Zentralarchiv der ehemaligen Judenge- 
meinden des Burgenlandes. Rabbi Akiva *Eger the Younger 
was a native of Eisenstadt; a plaque on the house where he 
was born was destroyed by the Nazis. Moritz *Benedikt, the 
professor of neuropathology in Vienna and liberal politician, 
was also born in Eisenstadt. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Fuerst, Sitten und Gebraeuche in der 
Eisenstaedter Judengasse (Minhag Asch) (1908); idem, in: Egyenl6- 
ség, 40 (Jan. 8, 1921), 6-7; O. Aull, Eisenstadt (1931); H. Gold (ed.), 
Gedenkbuch der untergegangenen Judengemeinden des Burgenlandes 
(1970), 37-50, 51-55; N. Gergely, in Uj Elet, 24 (Oct. 15, 1969), 3, 17-365 
MHyJ, 1 (1903)-12 (1969), index locorum s.v. Kismarton; H. Weiss, in: 
Zikhronotai (1895), 29-41; R. Patai, in: Arim ve-Immahot be-Yisrael, 
1 (1946/47), 41-79, incl. bibl.; B. Wachstein, Die Grabinschriften des 
alten Judenfriedhofs in Eisenstadt (1922); idem, Urkunden und Akten 
zur Geschichte der Juden in Eisenstadt... (1926); S. Wolf, Die Kunst im 
Eisenstaedter Ghetto (1912); I. Schwarz, in: Menorah, 4 (1926), 705-8; 
M. Eliav (ed.), Iggerot Rabbi Azriel Hildesheimer (Heb. and Ger., 1965), 
passim. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Reiss, Weil man uns die Heimatli- 
ebe ausgeblaeut hat (2001). 


EISENSTADT, ABRAHAM SELDIN (1920- ), U.S. his- 
torian. Eisenstadt was born in New York City. He taught at 
Brooklyn College, where he was appointed professor of his- 
tory. In 1998, he was one of 412 leading historians who signed 
an open letter deploring the proposal to impeach President 
Bill Clinton, on the grounds that “if successful, it will have 
the most serious implications for our constitutional order.” 
Eisenstadt wrote Charles McLean Andrews: A Study in Ameri- 
can Historical Writing (1956), and he edited American History: 
Recent Interpretations (2 vols., 1962) and The Craft of American 
History (2 vols., 1966), Before Watergate: Problems of Corrup- 
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tion in American Society (1979), and Reconsidering Tocqueville’ 
Democracy in America (1988) as well as numerous volumes in 
Davidson, Harlan’s American History Series. 


[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


EISENSTADT, ABRAHAM ZEVI HIRSCH BEN JACOB 
(1813-1868), halakhic authority. Eisenstadt, who was born 
in Bialystok, was appointed rabbi of Berestovitsa, district of 
Grodno, in 1836, and of Utina (Uttian), district of Kovno, in 
1856. Eisenstadt took upon himself the task of collecting and 
digesting the enormous amount of halakhic material scattered 
throughout the responsa literature, and relating it to the rel- 
evant laws in Caro’s Shulhan Arukh, publishing his digest in 
Pithei Teshuvah. At the end of his introduction to Even ha-Ezer 
he enumerates 180 volumes of responsa and other works that 
he used. In the introduction he explains that the purpose of 
his book is to supply a missing link in the chain of posek lit- 
erature, namely, the decisions to be found in responsa. In ad- 
dition to establishing the halakhah he also gives the reasons 
and the essence of the arguments in the different responsa. 
This enabled rabbis to give decisions on matters and problems 
which had arisen as a result of changed conditions since Caro’s 
code had appeared. Eisenstadt regarded the literature dealing 
with Even ha-Ezer as of supreme importance, as he believed 
that it was impossible to come to a practical decision on any 
of the laws discussed in it by relying upon the original text. 
As a result, his work on this section of the Shulhan Arukh is 
very detailed. Since the Shaarei Teshuvah (Dubnow, 1820), be- 
gun by Hayyim Mordecai Margolioth of Dubnow and com- 
pleted by his brother Ephraim Zalman *Margolioth, already 
met this need with regard to the Orah Hayyim, Eisenstadt 
confined himself to the other three sections of the Shulhan 
Arukh. His own novellae on the Shulhan Arukh are highly 
regarded by halakhists. 

Pithei Teshuvah on Yoreh Deah and Even ha-Ezer was 
published during Eisenstadt’s lifetime (1836 and 1861) and on 
Hoshen Mishpat (1875) after his death. He also published Seder 
Gittin va-Halizah by Michael b. Joseph of Cracow accompa- 
nied by his own commentary and glosses, also entitled Pithei 
Teshuvah (1863), in which he gave the sources of the book in 
the Shulhan Arukh and among the rishonim and aharonim. 
Many of his responsa appear in the works of contemporary 
rabbis. Eisenstadt died in Koenigsberg where he had gone for 
medical treatment. His son BENJAMIN (1846-1920) was ap- 
pointed to succeed him in Utina after his death, and served 
in this post for 52 years. He was the author of Masot Binya- 
min (1921), talmudic novellae. Benjamin’s son ABRAHAM ZEVI 
(1871-1939) succeeded his father in Utina and served there for 
19 years. He was one of the early Zionists. Leon *Rabinovich, 
editor of Ha-Meliz, was also a grandson of Abraham Zevi 
Hirsch Eisenstadt. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.M. Chones, Toledot ha-Posekim (1910), 502; 
H. Tchernowitz, Toledot ha-Posekim, 3 (1947), 313, 325-30; Yahadut 


Lita, 1 (1959), 256f. 3 (1967), 26. 
[Shmuel Ashkenazi] 
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EISENSTADT, BENZION (1873-1951), U.S. Hebraist, rabbi, 
and scholar. Eisenstadt was born in Kletsk, Belorussia. He 
studied at Nishvitz with Rabbi Yosepoh Grodzinski. In his 
youth he was attracted to modern Hebrew literature and 
while in his teens corresponded with Jewish scholars, such 
as Slonimski and Buber. While still in Russia he published 
Zioni (Warsaw, 1895; Parts 2-4, Vilna, 1899-1902), a biographi- 
cal dictionary of contemporary rabbis and scholars, and Rab- 
banei Minsk va-Hakhameha, on the rabbis and scholars of 
Minsk (Vilna, 1899), as well as Ve-Zot li- Yehudah (1901), an- 
notations on Noda bi-Yehudah, the responsa of Ezekiel Lan- 
dau. 

In 1903 he immigrated to the U.S. where he served as 
a pulpit rabbi and continued writing biographical works on 
well-known rabbis, scholars, and communal leaders. They in- 
clude Hakhmei Yisrael be-Amerikah (with photographs, 1903), 
Dorot ha-Aharonim (2 vols., 1913, 1917), Anshei ha-Shem Be- 
Arzot ha-Brit (1933) on American rabbis and, posthumously, 
Benei Hiyyon (1952). He was an ardent Zionist, active in Miz- 
rachi and in charity for the then Palestine. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.D. Sherman, Orthodox Judaism in 
America: A Biographical Dictionary and Sourcebook (1996), 56-58. 


EISENSTADT, ISAIAH (Isay; pseudonym: Yudin, Vitali; 
1867-1937), pioneer of the Jewish socialist labor movement in 
Russia; born in Vilna. He became a member of Populist Nar- 
odnaya Volya (“People’s Will”) circles in the 1880s and was 
imprisoned for revolutionary activities. He returned to Vilna 
and in 1889 joined the Social Democrats. A Marxist theore- 
tician, Eisenstadt also proved an extremely able organizer 
among the Jewish workers in Vilna and in Odessa. In 1896 he 
was exiled to Siberia, remaining in prison there until 1901. Af- 
ter his release, Eisenstadt became one of the main leaders of 
the *Bund, his activities being suspended by frequent arrests; 
during the controversy within the party (1908-10) between 
those preferring the use of legal action and the “anti-legalists,” 
Eisenstadt supported the latter. In the central committee of the 
Russian Social Democratic Workers’ Party he endeavored to 
effect a compromise between the Mensheviks and Bolsheviks. 
After the Revolution of February 1917 Eisenstadt was active 
in Petrograd (Leningrad). He was elected vice chairman of 
the central committee of the Bund, and after its split with the 
Communists, became associated with the leadership of the So- 
cial Democratic Bund. He was subsequently imprisoned, and 
at the beginning of 1922 received permission to leave Soviet 
Russia. He reached Berlin, and continued his political activity 
among the Menshevik émigrés there and in Paris, gradually 
inclining to the leftist faction. His first wife LyYUBA EISEN- 
STADT-LEVINSON (1866-1903), also born in Vilna, became a 
Social Democrat while a student in Geneva. She was arrested 
at the Russian border and imprisoned for three years. From 
1890 she was active as one of the leading propagandists for 
the party among the Jewish workers in Vilna and Bialystok. 
She was imprisoned with her husband in Siberia from 1896 
to 1901. She died on a visit to New York. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Aronson, in: J.S. Hertz (ed.), Doyres 
Bundistn, 1 (1956), 137-54; LNYL, 4 (1961), 249-52; Sotsialisticheskiy 
Vestnik, 17:14, 15 (1937), 1-4. 

[Moshe Mishkinsky] 


EISENSTADT, MEIR (“MaHaRaM ESH” - Morenu Ha-Rav 
Meir Esh [short for Eisenstadt]; c. 1670-1744), Polish rabbini- 
cal authority. After serving as rabbi in Szydlowiec in Poland, 
he settled in Worms, where Samson *Wertheimer appointed 
him head of the yeshivah. On the occupation of Worms by the 
French in 1701, he went to Prossnitz, Moravia, and there he 
was appointed rabbi. Among his disciples was Jonathan *Ey- 
beschuetz, whom he brought up after the death of the latter's 
father. In 1714, with Wertheimer’s support, Meir was appointed 
rabbi of *Eisenstadt and its “seven communities” which by 
then had recovered from the expulsion of 1670 and from the 
havoc wrought by the Kurucz uprising (1704). Students from 
far and near flocked to the yeshivah which he had established. 
He fashioned the character of the community, which became 
distinguished for its piety, so that men of wealth and influence 
in nearby Vienna sought “right of residence” in Eisenstadt. In 
1723 Meir was obliged to leave the community for a short time 
because of “informers and calumniators.” Upon his return he 
instituted a special prayer to be recited every Monday and 
Thursday, against “those who bring harm to Israel by their 
tongues and tear down the foundations of the community.” 
Meir issued a ban against card playing (except on Hanukkah 
and Purim). His works include Panim Me’irot, responsa and 
novellae on the Talmud (Amsterdam, 1715). His responsa, con- 
taining questions addressed to him by Akiva *Eger, *Moses 
Harif of Pressburg, and even rabbis of Italy and Turkey, testify 
to his wide authority. Other works are Kotnot Or, a homiletic 
commentary on the Pentateuch and the Five Scrolls, published 
together with Or Hadash, the commentary of his grandson 
Eliezer Kallire, under the general title of Meorei Esh (1766), 
and Or ha-Ganuz (1766), novellae on Ketubbot and on the 
rules concerning yein nesekh in the Yoreh Deah. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: I.T. Eisenstadt and S. Wiener, Daat Ke- 
doshim, 1 (1898), 190f.; Pollak, in: Sefer ha-Yovel... M.A. Bloch 
(1905), 47-58 (Heb. sect.); PZ. Schwartz, Shem ha-Gedolim me- 
Erez Hagar, 2 (1914), 153f., no. 14; 3 (1915), s.v. Panim Me’irot; B. Wa- 
chstein, Grabinschriften des alten Judenfriedhofes in Eisenstadt (1922), 


47-93. 
[Aharon Fuerst] 


EISENSTADT, MENAHEM ZEVI (d. 1966), Polish rabbi. 
Born in Warsaw, Eisenstadt studied in Brisk, Lithuania, un- 
der R. Hayyim Soloveitchik and his son, R. Isaac Zeev. For a 
while he served as a member of the Cracow City Council. At 
the beginning of World War 11, Eisenstadt moved to Vilna, 
where he directed the exiled Yeshivat Hakhmei Lublin. In 1941 
he immigrated to Erez Israel and lived in Tel Aviv. In 1947 he 
moved to the United States. In New York, he began the pub- 
lication of an edition of Nahmanides’ biblical commentary, 
based on early manuscripts and early editions. His work was 
not completed, however, and only the commentary to Gene- 
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sis appeared (2 vols. 1959-62). He died in New York, and was 
buried in Jerusalem. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: (A.S.) B. Sofer-Schreiber, Ketov Zot Zik- 
karon (1957), 258; N. Ben-Menahem, Be-Shaarei Sefer (1967), 11; Beth 


Yaakov, 7 (1966), 7, 38. 
[Naphtali Ben-Menahem] 


EISENSTADT, MOSES ELEA ZAR (1869-1943), rabbi, edu- 
cator, and author in Russia and France. Born in Nesvizh, Belo- 
russia, he studied at the yeshivah of *Volozhin, and from 1889 
at the university and Hochschule fuer die Wissenschaft des Ju- 
dentums in Berlin. He wrote his doctoral thesis on “Bible Crit- 
icism in Talmudic Literature” in 1898. From 1899 to 1910 Eisen- 
stadt officiated as *Kazyonny Ravvin (government-appointed 
rabbi) of Rostov, and from 1911 to 1923 held the same position 
in St. Petersburg. He subsequently immigrated to France, and 
in 1926 was appointed rabbi of the Ohel Yaakov community of 
the Russian Jews in Paris. He also lectured in modern Hebrew 
literature at the rabbinical seminary. When the Nazis occupied 
Paris, he left for New York, and in 1942 was appointed rabbi 
of the Merkaz Beit Yisrael community of Russian Jews there. 
From an early age, he published articles, reviews, and stories 
in the Jewish press in Hebrew, Yiddish, Russian, and German. 
His books include Be-Shuvi el Erez Moladeti (“On My Return 
to My Fatherland,” 1893), and Me-Hayyei Benei Lita (“From 
the Lives of the Inhabitants of Lithuania; 1893). In 1918, he 
was a member of the editorial board of the Jewish historical 
journal He-Avar, published in Petrograd. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 1 (1956), 66-67; Kressel, Leksikon, 1 
(1965), 84. 


EISENSTADT, SAMUEL NOAH (1923- ), Israel sociolo- 
gist. Born in Warsaw, and educated at the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem and at the London School of Economics, Eisen- 
stadt joined the faculty of the Hebrew University in 1948 and 
became chairman of the department of sociology in 1951. 
Eisenstadt’s contributions have been chiefly in the fields of 
political and historical sociology, with special attention to 
the analysis of social structure and of bureaucracy. In 1973 
Eisenstadt was awarded the Israel Prize for social sciences. 
His book The Political Systems of Empires (1963) analyzed the 
social structures of the major empires throughout world his- 
tory; this work has been hailed as the most significant contri- 
bution to political sociology after that of Max Weber. Among 
his other works in this field are Political Sociology (1955), The 
Absorption of Immigrants (1954), and From Generation to 
Generation: Age Groups and Social Structure (1956). The lat- 
ter are comparative studies based chiefly on materials refer- 
ring to problems arising from mass immigration, and the in- 
tegration of the many different cultures which are found in 
Israel. Eisenstadt brought the analysis of developmental and 
general social problems into the framework of sociological 
analysis and comparative institutional study through his Es- 
says on Comparative Institutions (1965) and his Comparative 
Social Problems (1964). He also published “Bureaucracy, Bu- 
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reaucratization and Debureaucratization” in Administrative 
Science Quarterly, 4 (1959), 302-20, and Israeli Society (1967). 
Other books include Tradition, Change, and Modernity (1983), 
Transformation of Israeli Society (1986), and European Civili- 
zation in a Comparative Perspective (1987). 


[Werner J. Cahnman and Pearl J. Lieff] 


EISENSTADTER, MEIR BEN JUDAH LEIB (d. 1852), 
rabbi, author, and liturgical poet (paytan). Eisenstadter was 
born in Schossberg (Sastin), but in his youth moved to Eisen- 
stadt, from which he took his name. He was also known as 
“Maharam Esh” (Hebrew acronym for Morenu ha-Rav Meir 
Eisenshtadt — “our teacher, the rabbi Eisenstadter”). He stud- 
ied under Moses *Sofer and married the daughter of David 
Deutsch, the rabbi of Nove Mesto in Slovakia, where Eisen- 
stadter was appointed head of the yeshivah. After serving as 
rabbi in Baja, Balassagyarmat (1815-35), he was appointed 
rabbi of Ungvar in 1835 and was regarded, together with Moses 
*Schick, as the leading rabbi of Hungary. In Ungvar, too, he 
headed a large yeshivah and many of the future rabbis of Hun- 
gary were his pupils. He took an active part in the communal 
life of Hungarian Jewry and exercised a profound influence 
on the course it was to take. He vehemently opposed the pro- 
gressives who desired to introduce religious changes and re- 
forms. He was the author of Imrei Esh, responsa in two parts 
(1852-64); Imrei Yosher, sermons (Ungvar, 1864); Imrei Binah, 
novellae on a number of tractates (1866), and, with the same 
title, his novellae and those of his son on the laws of * shehitah, 
appended to A.Z. Schort’s Simlah Hadashah (1927); Imrei Esh, 
in two parts, expositions of the Pentateuch with the novellae 
of his father-in-law and his son (1901); and Zikhron Yehudah, 
containing his testament and novellae (1900). The greatest 
rabbis of Hungary and Galicia including Solomon *Kluger of 
Brod, Hayyim *Halberstam of Neu-Sandec (Nowy Sacz), and 
Simon *Sofer of Cracow addressed problems to him. His son 
Menahem succeeded him as rabbi in Ungvar. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Eisenstadt, Zikhron Yehudah (1900); 
P.Z. Schwartz, Shem ha-Gedolim me-Erez Hagar, 2 (1914), 1b, no. 15; 
A. Stern, Melizei Esh al Hodshei Kislev-Tevet (19627), 112b, no. 436; 
H.Y. Braun, Toledot Gedolei Yisrael Anshei Shem (1943), 1-12; J. Spie- 
gel, in: Arim ve-Immahot be- Yisrael, 4 (1950), 9-12; S. Reinhasz, in: 
Enziklopedyah shel Galuyyot, 7 (1959), 403-10. 


[Itzhak Alfassi] 


EISENSTAEDT, ALFRED (1898-1995), photographer. Born 
in Dirschau, West Prussia (now Tczew, Poland), Eisenstaedt 
was the pre-eminent photojournalist of his time, whose pio- 
neering images for Life magazine helped define American 
photojournalism. Over a career that lasted more than 50 years, 
Eisenstaedt became famous as the quintessential Life photogra- 
pher, producing more than 2,500 picture stories and 90 covers 
for the magazine. His most famous photograph, of an exuber- 
ant American sailor kissing a nurse in a dance-like dip in Times 
Square on v-j Day, August 14, 1945, summed up the euphoria 
many Americans felt as the war came to a close. It is the most 
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widely reproduced of the magazine's millions of photographs. 
Another of his best-known images shows Joseph Goebbels, the 
Nazi propaganda minister, in 1933, glaring at the camera. “Here 
are the eyes of hate,” the photographer later wrote. 

When Alfred was eight, his father, a merchant, moved the 
family to Berlin, and they remained there until Hitler came to 
power. At 17, Alfred was drafted into the German army and 
served on the Flanders front, where he was wounded in both 
legs. Sent home, he recuperated for a year before he could 
walk unaided. He used the time to visit museums and study 
light and composition. Although he became a belt and but- 
ton salesman, he saved his money and bought photographic 
equipment. In 1927, while vacationing with his parents in 
Czechoslovakia, he took a photograph of a woman playing 
tennis. He was on a hillside 50 yards away, and the photo cap- 
tured the long shadow the woman cast on the court. He sold 
it to Der Welt Spiegel for about $12. 

By the age of 31, he became a full-time photographer, 
working for Pacific and Atlantic Photos, which became the 
Associated Press. At the time he began working with the in- 
novative Leica 35 mm. camera, which had been invented four 
years earlier. His assignments included portraits of statesmen 
and famous artists. By 1933 he was sent to Italy to shoot the 
first meeting of Hitler and Mussolini. Two years after Hit- 
ler took power, Eisenstaedt immigrated to the United States, 
where he was soon hired with three other photographers, in- 
cluding Margaret *Bourke-White, to be the original photog- 
raphers for the new Life magazine. The first issue carried five 
pages of Eisenstaedt’s pictures. He became known for his abil- 
ity to bring back visually striking pictures from almost any 
assignment. Among the many celebrities he photographed 
were Churchill, John E Kennedy, Chaplin, Marilyn Monroe, 
George Bernard Shaw, and a smoldering Marlene Dietrich in 
top hat and tails. His mastery of the Leica allowed him to cap- 
ture his subjects in unguarded moments, creating a sense of 
intimacy. In a 1947 picture, for example, the physicist J. Rob- 
ert *Oppenheimer puffs on a cigarette as he stands in front of 
a blackboard covered with mathematical formulas. 

Eisenstaedt became an American citizen in 1942 and 
traveled overseas to document the effects of the war. He re- 
ceived many awards and honors, including the Presidential 
Medal of Arts and the Master of Photography Award, given 
by the International Center of Photography. He continued to 
work until shortly before his death. In 1993 he photographed 
President Clinton, his wife, and their daughter on Martha's 
Vineyard, Mass. 

He was the subject of many exhibitions and was the au- 
thor of many books, including Witness to Our Time (1966), 
‘The Eye of Eisenstaedt (1969), Eisenstaedt’s Guide to Photog- 
raphy (1978), and Eisenstaedt: Germany (1981). At age 81 he 
returned to Germany for the first time for an exhibition of 
pictures he had taken there in the 1920s and 1930s. Things in 
Germany seemed different, he said, from when he left. “You 
couldn't call it prettier, but maybe more relaxed.” 

[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 
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EISENSTEIN, FERDINAND GOTTHOLD (1823-1852), 
German mathematician. Eisenstein was brought up in poverty 
and succeeded in studying at a university despite considerable 
family opposition. In 1847 he became a lecturer at Berlin Uni- 
versity. He made important contributions to algebra and to el- 
liptic functions and their applications to number theory. 


EISENSTEIN, IRA (1906-2001), U.S. rabbi and leader of the 
*Reconstructionist movement. Born in New York City, Eisen- 
stein grew up in Harlem along with his friend Milton *Stein- 
berg. Eisenstein was a grandson of Judah David *Eisenstein, 
a traditional scholar who compiled the anthology Ozer Dinim 
u-Minhagim. He was ordained at the Jewish Theological Sem- 
inary in 1931. He later served as president of the *Rabbinical 
Assembly from 1952 to 1954. As a son-in-law and leading dis- 
ciple of Kaplan, the founder of Reconstructionist Judaism, 
Eisenstein was associate rabbi from 1931 to 1954 of Kaplan’s 
Society for the Advancement of Judaism in New York City, 
the first Reconstructionist synagogue. Eisenstein was the as- 
sociate chairman and later the editor of The Reconstructionist 
from 1935 to 1982, which in the 1930s and 1940s was the pre- 
mier intellectual journal of the American Jewish community 
and which he was instrumental in creating. In 1954, the in- 
vitation was extended for Eisenstein to become the rabbi of 
Anshe Emet congregation in Chicago. The relationship with 
Anshe Emet did not endure, and in 1959 he returned to New 
York to become the president of the Jewish Reconstructionist 
Foundation, which he had founded. The foundation contin- 
ued to publish the magazine, coordinated annual conventions 
of Reconstructionists, expanded the Reconstructionist Press, 
and began to issue a series of pamphlets on Reconstruction- 
ist ideas. One of these, titled “The Havurah Idea,’ was the first 
published program for what would in the 1960s and 1970s be- 
come a new and vital form of Jewish community. 

While Mordecai *Kaplan, who was deeply rooted in the 
Jewish Theological Seminary, was reluctant to see Recon- 
structionism become a separate denomination, Eisenstein 
advocated for the creation of institutions that could embody 
Reconstructionist ideas. He founded the Fellowship of Recon- 
structionist Congregations and Havurot in 1955. Following 
Kaplan's retirement from jTs in 1963, Eisenstein rallied Re- 
constructionist lay leaders in support of establishing a semi- 
nary for the training of Reconstructionist rabbis, and in 1968 
he became the founding president of the *Reconstructionist 
Rabbinical College (RRc) in Philadelphia, from which he re- 
tired in 1981. 

In fulfillment of Kaplan’s concept that American Jews 
“lived in two civilizations” Eisenstein’s vision of rabbinic 
training mandated that RRc students simultaneously pursue 
a Ph.D. in religious studies at nearby Temple University where 
they would interact with faculty and students of many differ- 
ent religious traditions. 

Eisenstein was coeditor of the controversial New Hagga- 
dah (1941), which eliminated the ten plagues as “unedifying” 
and celebrated Moses, rather than God, as the one who had 
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EISENSTEIN, JUDITH KAPLAN 


“liberated Israel?” With Kaplan, Steinberg, and Eugene Kohn, 
Eisenstein helped edit the original Reconstructionist prayer- 
books for Sabbath (1945), High Holidays (1948), and Festivals 
(1958). This liturgy applied Kaplan's key ideas such as eliminat- 
ing the idea of Jews as the chosen people and the mention of 
miracles and the hope for a personal Messiah, although only 
Kaplan was “excommunicated” by a small sect of Orthodox 
rabbis upon the publication of the Sabbath Prayerbook. 

Recognizing that Kaplan’s major books were often seen 
as overly long and complex for the average reader, Eisenstein 
helped to popularize Kaplan's work in Creative Judaism (1936) 
and What We Mean by Religion (1938). He also wrote Judaism 
under Freedom (1956) and Reconstructing Judaism (1986) and 
co-edited Mordecai M. Kaplan: An Evaluation (1952). With 
his wife, the musicologist Judith Kaplan Eisenstein, he co-au- 
thored a number of cantatas based on Jewish themes. 


[Jack Reimer / Richard Hirsch (274 ed)] 


EISENSTEIN, JUDAH DAVID (1854-1956), U.S. encyclo- 
pedist, anthologist, and author. Eisenstein was born in Me- 
zhirech, Poland, and in 1872 immigrated to the United States, 
where he became a successful coat manufacturer. He was 
a founder of the first Hebrew society in the United States, 
Shoharei Sefat Ever (1880), and one of its first Hebrew writers. 
Although he also undertook translations, e.g., in 1891 publish- 
ing the text of the American constitution in Hebrew and Yid- 
dish, his fame rests on his anthologies, for which he earned 
the epithet “master of treasuries” (as all his anthologies bore 
the title Ozar, “Treasury”). He published a Jewish encyclope- 
dia in ten volumes with the assistance of experts from vari- 
ous countries, Ozar Yisrael (1907-13). His other anthologies 
include Ozar Midrashim (2 vols., 1915); Ozar Dinim u-Min- 
hagim (1917, “Laws and Customs”); Ozar Derushim Nivharim 
(1918, “Selected Homilies”); Ozar Derashot (1919, “Sermons”); 
Ozar Perushim ve-Ziyyurim al Haggadah shel Pesah (1920), 
on the Haggadah; Ozar Massaot (1926), anthology of Jewish 
travel literature; Ozar Maamrei Tanakh (1925), a biblical con- 
cordance; Ozar Maamrei Hazal (1922), rabbinic aphorisms; 
Ozar Vikkuhim (1928), disputations; Ozar Musar u-Middot 
(1941), on ethics and morals. 

Eisenstein was the author of Maamrei Bikkoret (1897), a 
criticism of Rodkinson’s translation of the Talmud; History of 
the First Russian American Jewish Congregation (1901); Devel- 
opment of the Jewish Casuistic Literature in America (1904); 
and other works. Eisenstein’s Commentary on the Torah, edited 
by B.D. Perlow and I. Eisenstein, was published posthumously 
(1960). His autobiography and memoirs, Ozar Zikhronotai 
(1929), includes a bibliography of his articles. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: AJYB, 6 (1904/05), 85; Hadoar, 36:27 (May 25, 
1956); L.P. Gartner, in: AJHSQ, 52 (1962-63), 234-43; R.L. Samuels, in: 


AJA, 12 (1960), 123-42. 
[Abraham Meir Habermann] 


EISENSTEIN, JUDITH KAPLAN (1909-1996), U.S. musi- 
cologist, educator, composer, and author. Born in New York 
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EISENSTEIN, SERGEI MIKHAILOVICH 


City, Eisenstein was the eldest of the four daughters of Rabbi 
Mordecai Menachem *Kaplan, the philosopher and founder 
of Reconstructionist Judaism, and Lena (Rubin) Kaplan. In 
1922, at the age of 12, she celebrated one of the earliest known 
bat mitzvah ceremonies in the U.S. at the Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Judaism, where her father was the presiding 
rabbi. Judith Kaplan Eisenstein had a second bat mitzvah at 
the age of 82 where she was honored by a number of Jewish 
and feminist leaders. 

Kaplan continued her Jewish education at the Jewish 
Theological Seminary Teachers Institute and her secular edu- 
cation at Columbia University Teachers College, from which 
she received her B.S. in 1928 and her M.A. in 1932 in music 
education. Following a brief first marriage that ended in di- 
vorce, Kaplan married Rabbi Ira *Eisenstein, her father’s as- 
sistant at the Society for the Advancement of Judaism, in 1934. 
This marriage endured for over 60 years; the couple had three 
children. From 1929 to 1954 Judith Eisenstein taught music 
education and the history of Jewish music at the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary’s Teachers Institute (now the Albert A. List 
College of Jewish Studies). While at the Teachers Institute she 
began her publishing career with a Jewish songbook for chil- 
dren, Gateway to Jewish Song (1937). She wrote several more 
books on Jewish music and on Jewish musical history for 
young readers; these include Festival Songs (1943) and Songs 
of Childhood (1955) with Frieda Prensky. In the years between 
1942 and 1974, Eisenstein composed two song cycles and five 
cantatas on Jewish themes, written in collaboration with her 
husband. The most frequently performed of these is “What 
Is Torah?” (1942). 

Eisenstein began doctoral studies at the School of Sa- 
cred Music of Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute of Re- 
ligion in New York in 1959. Her dissertation was entitled, 
“The Liturgical Chant of Provencal and West Sephardic Jews 
in Comparison to the Song of the Troubadours and the Can- 
tigas”” After receiving her Ph.D., she taught at HUC-J1R from 
1966 to 1979. In 1978, when her husband became president 
of the Reconstructionist Rabbinical College, the Eisensteins 
moved to Philadelphia. Eisenstein taught at the RRc from 1978 
to 1981. Her book, Heritage of Music: The Music of the Jewish 
People, was published in 1972 and reprinted in 1990. In 1987, 
she wrote and broadcast a series of 13 radio lectures on the 
history of Jewish music. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Eisenstein, Reconstructing Judaism: An 
Autobiography (1986); P.B. Eisenstein, “Eisenstein, Judith Kaplan,’ 
in: PE. Hyman and D.D. Moore (eds.), Jewish Women in America, 1 
(1997), 370-71. 


[Carole Kessner (24 ed.)] 


EISENSTEIN, SERGEI MIKHAILOVICH (1898-1948), 
Russian film director, son of a Jewish father who converted 
to Christianity and a non-Jewish mother. Eisenstein’s work, 
revolutionary both in technique and in subject matter, was a 
major contribution to the modern art of the cinema. He was 
originally trained as a civil engineer, and served the Red Army 
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in this capacity during the Russian civil war. In 1920, how- 
ever, Eisenstein took up stage work, joining first the Proletkult 
Theater in Moscow and then the avant-garde company of V. 
Meyerhold. He was a disciple of Meyerhold in stage direction. 
After deciding that the theater was not close enough to the 
masses, he turned his attention to the cinema. His first film 
was The Strike (1924), followed in 1925 by Battleship Potem- 
kin, which had an immediate impact on contemporary film 
making. It demonstrated a new approach, the dramatic han- 
dling of crowd scenes, and the use of nonprofessional actors 
for greater realism. Eisenstein further developed his methods 
in October (1926), a film about the Russian Revolution, and 
‘The General Line (1929), which extolled Soviet agriculture. He 
was invited to Hollywood in 1931, but his scenarios proved 
unacceptable there. With the assistance of the novelist Upton 
Sinclair he spent 14 months in Mexico making a film on the 
Mexican revolution but he was recalled to the U.S.S.R. before 
its completion. Parts were edited in Hollywood as Thunder 
Over Mexico (1933), evoking much criticism as being untrue 
to Eisenstein’s principles. Another section of the film was is- 
sued in 1940 as Time in the Sun. In the 1930s he encountered 
difficulties with the authorities, who saw film as an important 
propaganda tool. They criticized his esthetic approach, and he 
was unable complete some of his works. In Russia, after these 
difficulties, he won the Order of Lenin for Alexander Nevsky 
(1938). Of his Ivan the Terrible trilogy, part 1 was shown in 
1946, part 2 was suppressed until 1958, and part 3 was not shot. 
He expounded his theories in lectures and in two books, The 
Film Sense (1942) and Film Form (1949). Though he never af- 
firmed his Jewish ancestry, he agreed to appear together with 
other known Jewish cultural activists in antifascist meetings 
on August 24, 1941, and in 1942. Eisenstadt’s memoirs, called 
Beyond the Stars and written in 1946, appeared as volume 4 
of his selected works in 1997 (published by the British Film 
Institute). A previous version had appeared in 1983 as Im- 
moral Memories. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Seton, Sergei Eisenstein (Eng., 1952). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: O. Bulgakowa, Sergei Eisenstein, a Biography 
(2002); A. Nesbit, Sergei Eisenstein and the Shape of Thinking (2003); 
R. Bergen, Sergei Eisenstein: A Life in Conflict (1999). 


EISLER, EDMUND MENAHEM (1850-1942), writer who 
envisioned a Zionist utopia. Born in Tyrnau, Slovakia, Eisler 
was active for many years in Jewish literature and journalism. 
He contributed Hebrew poetry to the literary annual Kokhevei 
Yizhak (1877) but later wrote only in German. In 1882 he wrote 
a vision of a Zionist utopia in the form of a novel entitled Ein 
Zukunftsbild, which he published anonymously in 1885. The 
book relates the exodus of Jews from Europe and the estab- 
lishment of a Jewish state under the rule of a king (the one 
who had conceived the idea of the exodus and the state was 
chosen as a monarch). It includes a detailed description of the 
constitution, how Hebrew functions as the official language 
of the country, and the division of the country into tribes ac- 
cording to the biblical account. There is even a description of 
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the war that the young country must wage against those who 
threaten to destroy it, and its total victory followed by peace. 
Eisler prophesied a Europe without Jews after anti-Jewish leg- 
islation and terrible persecution and predicted the path of the 
German “hob-nailed boot.” The novel fell into obscurity until 
it was rediscovered by Perez Sandler who identified its author 
and reprinted it in a Hebrew translation (by Y. Tolkes) in an 
anthology of Zionist utopias, Hezyonei Medinah (“Visions of a 
State,” 1954), with a monograph on this utopia and its author. 
The work predates *Herzl’s novel Altneuland by 17 years, and 
a copy of it was found in Herzl’s personal library. 


[Getzel Kressel] 


EISLER, GERHART (1897-1968), East German Communist. 
Born in Leipzig, he was the son of Rudolf *Eisler and became 
a convinced Communist after serving with the Austrian army 
in World War 1. In 1930 he served as political secretary in the 
Far East bureau of the Communist Trade Union International 
in Shanghai. Eisler went to Spain in 1936 and later to France, 
where he was interned in 1940. On his release he left for the 
United States where he became a leading Communist agitator. 
In 1949 he was sentenced to a year’s imprisonment for con- 
tempt of Congress when he refused to be sworn as a witness 
before the House of Representatives’ Un-American Activities 
Committee. While free on bail pending an appeal, he escaped 
to England on a Polish liner, after paying 25 cents to tour it 
as a visitor. On arrival in England he was arrested on the ap- 
plication of the United States Embassy, and a political storm 
arose when it was suggested that there was collusion between 
the British and American secret services. Eventually Eisler was 
released and flew to Prague, where he engaged in Communist 
propaganda activities for four years. Later he was minister of 
information in East Germany (until 1952) and became chair- 
man of the East German radio authority. He died while on a 
mission to the Soviet Union. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Times (London, April 21, 1968). ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Epstein, The Last Revolutionaries - German 
Communists in their Centuries (2003). 


EISLER, HANNS (1898-1962), German composer; son of 
Rudolf *Eisler. Eisler, born in Leipzig, was a pupil of Arnold 
*Schoenberg and Anton von Webern in Vienna. His early 
compositions were in an advanced idiom, but Eisler soon 
adapted to the demands of “socialist realism” He went to 
Berlin in 1924 and wrote the music for some of Bertolt Bre- 
cht’s plays, including Die Rundkoepfe und die Spitzkoepfe and 
the incidental music for Galileo. In 1937 he immigrated to the 
United States where he lectured at the New School for So- 
cial Research, New York, and then went to Hollywood. He 
was musical assistant to Charlie Chaplin (1942-47) and also 
composed scores for other filmmakers. He left in 1948 un- 
der “voluntary deportation” because of his political past. Set- 
tling in East Berlin, he became one of the ideological leaders 
of musical activity in East Germany. He taught at the Akad- 
emie der Kuenste and received a state prize for his composi- 
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tions in 1950. He composed the national anthem of the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic (to a text by Johannes Becher). 
He wrote an opera, Johannes Faustus (1953), which was criti- 
cized for its mysticism. His works include symphonies (e.g., 
Deutsche Symphonie, 1937), chamber music, cantatas, a Suite 
for Orchestra with Capriccio based on Jewish folksongs, op- 
eras, oratorios, and songs. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baker’ Biog Dict; Grove’s Dict; MGG; Kom- 
ponisten und Musikwissenschaftler der Deutschen Demokratischen 


Republik (1959°), 47-50. 
[Dora Leah Sowden] 


EISLER, MATYAS (1865-1931), Hungarian rabbi and scholar. 
Eisler was born in Paty, county of Pest, and was ordained at 
the rabbinical seminary of Budapest in 1891. He taught He- 
brew at the Israelitische Lehrbildungsanstalt in 1890 and later at 
the University of Kolozsvar. He was chief rabbi of Kolozsvar 
from 1891 until his death. His scholarly interests included 
the history of the Jews of Transylvania and Hebrew linguis- 
tics, and among his works were Az erdelyi zsidok mult abo... 
(“From the Past of the Jews of Transylvania,’ 1901) and Agyok- 
beli hangok interdialektikus valtozasai az aram nyelvekben 
(“Interdialectal Changes of Root Sounds in the Aramaic Lan- 
guages,” 1889). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Magyar Zsid6 Lexikon (1929), s.v. 
[Alexander Scheiber] 


EISLER, MORITZ (1823-1902), educator and historian of 
Jewish philosophy. Eisler was born in Prossnitz, Moravia. In 
1853 he became a teacher of religion at the Piarist high school 
and director of the communal school at Nikolsburg. In 1862 
he founded an organization for the support of disabled Jew- 
ish teachers, their widows and orphans (which later became 
the “Maehrisch-Schlesischer Israelitischer Lehrerverein” 
and served as its president until 1898. His Vorlesungen ueber 
die juedische Philosophie des Mittelalters (“Lectures On Jew- 
ish Philosophy in the Middle Ages,” 3 vols., 1870-83) became 
one of the first attempts to present, in popular fashion, the 
main systems of medieval Jewish philosophy. In addition, he 
published a number of essays on specific questions in the his- 
tory of Jewish philosophy, including essays on *Spinoza, *Ibn 
Daud, and Ibn *Zaddik. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Heller, Maehren’s Maenner der Gegenwart, 


1 (1889), 3, 28; Kuerschners Deutscher Literatur-Kalender (1902); Ch. 
D. Lippe, Bibliographisches Lexicon, 1 (1881), 92; 2 (1887), 52. 


EISLER, RUDOLF (1873-1926), Austrian philosopher known 
for encyclopedic writings, especially his dictionaries of philos- 
ophy and biographies of philosophers. His works, which con- 
tributed greatly to the dissemination of philosophical ideas, 
include Geschichte des Monismus (1910), Kritische Einfuehrung 
in die Philosophie (1905), Woerterbuch der philosophischen 
Begriffe und Ausdruecke (1899), and his Philosophen-Lexikon 
(1912). He was the editor of the Wissenschaftliche Volksbiblio- 
thek. His Kant-Lexikon was published in 1930. Eisler was the 
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EISMANN, MOSES 


father of Gerhart *Eisler, the Communist leader, and Hanns 
*Eisler, the composer. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Oesterreichisches Biographisches Lexikon 


1815-1950, 1 (1957), 238-39. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: NDB, 4 (1959), 


42if. 
[Samuel Hugo Bergman] 


EISMANN, MOSES (1847-1893), Hebrew journalist. Born 
in Tivrov, he began his literary activity in 1870 with an article 
in Ha-Meliz, concerning government-appointed rabbis. In Bi- 
Feroa Peraot be- Yisrael (1882), he argued that there was only 
one solution to the “Jewish Question” — the Jewish settlement 
of Palestine, which in the course of time would become the 
home of all the scattered Jews. This was also the subject of his 
pamphlet Inyanei ha- Yehudim: Sheelat ha-Yezi ah (“Concern- 
ing Jewish Affairs: the Emigration Question,’ Jerusalem, 1887). 
In 1890 he participated in the founding convention of Hovevei 
Zion in Odessa. He wrote Yiddish articles in Der Veker, edited 
by *Lilienblum, as well as in other publications. He also wrote 
articles in Russian under a pseudonym. 

His brother, DAVID EISMANN (1869-1922), wrote stories 
in Russian, published in seven volumes in 1911, dealing mainly 
with the Jewish intelligentsia, exposed to the cultural environ- 
ment of Russian society. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Scharfstein, in: Moznayim, 43 (1964/65), 
184-7; Waxman, Literature, 4 (19607), 403-4. 

[Baruch Shohetman] 


EISNER, KURT (1867-1919), German socialist leader, who 
was founder and first prime minister of the Bavarian Repub- 
lic. Born in Berlin, Eisner became a journalist. He was a con- 
tributor to the Frankfurter Zeitung from 1891 to 1893, and from 
1893 to 1897 to the Hessische Landeszeitung. In 1897 he was im- 
prisoned for nine months for lese majesty. In 1898 he joined 
the social-democratic journal Vorwaerts as political editor. 
In 1905 he had to leave because of disagreements with the or- 
thodox left (Kautsky, Luxemburg, Mehring). Two years later, 
he became editor of the Fraenkische Tagespost (Nuernberg), 
and from 1910 he reported on the Bavarian Landtag as off- 
cial correspondent for the Muenchner Post. A gifted writer, he 
had an intellectual and moral approach to political problems. 
At the beginning of World War 1, Eisner favored the granting 
of war credits to the German government. However, he ob- 
jected to the imperial policy of conquest and became a bitter 
opponent of the government’s war policies. He was arrested 
and imprisoned in January 1918 for participating as one of the 
leaders in the Munich metal workers’ peace strike but was re- 
leased in October, in order to stand as Independent Social- 
Democratic candidate for the Reichstag. On November 7, 1918, 
Eisner headed the revolutionary uprising in Munich and next 
day became prime minister of the new republic of Bavaria. To 
affix the blame for the war on the German government, he re- 
vealed the contents of Bavarian government reports and as a 
result his enemies falsely accused him of taking huge bribes 
from the Allies to start the revolution. In the Bavarian elec- 
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tions that followed the uprising, Eisner’s Independent Social- 
ist Party received only a small number of votes. On February 
21, 1919, on his way to the Landtag (parliament), to announce 
the resignation of his government, he was shot dead by the 
young Count Arco- Valley. Eisner’s Gesammelte Schriften ap- 
peared in 1919 in two volumes. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Mitchell, Revolution in Bavaria 1918-1919: 
The Eisner Regime and the Soviet Republic (1965), incl. bibl.; F. Fech- 
enbach, Der Revolutionaer Kurt Eisner (1929); FE. Schade, Kurt Eisner 
und die bayerische Sozial-Demokratie (1961), incl. bibl.; F Wiesemann, 
in: K. Bosl (ed.), Bayern im Umbruch (1969), 387-426; FE. Eisner, Kurt 
Eisner (Ger., 1979); A.E. Gurganus, Kurt Eisner (1984); B. Grau, Kurt 
Eisner 1867-1919 (Ger., 2001). 


[Bernhard Grau (2"4 ed.)] 


EISNER, MARK (1886-1953), U.S. lawyer and public official. 
Eisner was born in New York City. After serving in the New 
York State Assembly (1913-15), Eisner was appointed delegate 
to the state's Constitutional Convention (1915). An authority 
on taxation law, Eisner was collector of internal revenue for 
the New York district from 1915 to 1919, and lectured on his 
specialty at New York University and New York Law School. 
He formed a law partnership in 1924. When the New York 
City Board of Higher Education was established in 1926, Eis- 
ner was appointed a member by Mayor James J. Walker, later 
serving as chairman (1932-38). Eisner was active in other civic, 
professional, and communal organizations, including service 
as president of the “American Association for Jewish Educa- 
tion (1939-47). He wrote Lay View of Some of the Problems of 
Higher Education (1936), and was an editor of How Govern- 
ment Regulates Business (1939). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: New York Times (March 30, 1953), 21. 


[Morton Rosenstock] 


EISNER, MICHAEL DAMMANN (1942- ), U.S. business 
executive. Born in Mount Kisco, N.Y., to Lester, a lawyer and 
administrator for the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, and Margaret (née Dammann), co-founder of 
the American Safety Razor Company, Eisner grew up in the 
family’s apartment on Fifth Avenue in New York City and 
graduated from Denison University in 1964. Following sum- 
mer jobs as a page and a first job as a Federal Communications 
Commission logging clerk at NBc, Eisner landed a job in the 
CBS programming department. Unhappy, Eisner sent his re- 
sume out to hundreds of companies. aBc head Barry Diller 
convinced the board to bring Eisner on as assistant to the na- 
tional programming director, a position he held from 1966 
to 1968. From there Eisner rose to senior vice president for 
prime-time production and development, creating such pro- 
grams as Happy Days, Barney Miller, and Starsky and Hutch. 
When Diller took over as chair of Paramount Pictures in 1976, 
he offered Eisner the position of studio president. Under Eis- 
ner, the studio released such hits as Raiders of the Lost Ark, 
Grease, Ordinary People, Terms of Endearment, Flashdance, 
Trading Places, Beverly Hills Cop, and Airplane. Eisner left 
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Paramount to become chair and CEO of Walt Disney Com- 
pany in September 1984. At the time, Disney had not had a hit 
film since 1969 and its profits had fallen dramatically. Eisner 
reinvigorated the studio on several fronts, luring new execu- 
tives, making popular films for adults like Down and Out in 
Beverly Hills (1985), re-releasing classic Disney films, creating 
new animated films such as Beauty and the Beast (1991) and 
The Lion King (1994) - and launching Broadway versions of 
the films - as well as computer animated films in partnership 
with Pixar such as Toy Story (1995) and Finding Nemo (2003). 
He also expanded the company in Tv and cable (launching the 
Disney Channel and acquiring aBc and the Family Channel), 
expanded the existing Disneyland and Disneyworld resorts 
and established Disneyland theme parks in Europe outside 
Paris, France, and in Japan, and acquired Harvey and Bob 
Weinstein’s specialty films division Miramax Films. Although 
in a 20-year period Eisner increased the value of the company 
2000%, his management style and inability to groom a suc- 
cessor led to major conflicts. Former president of production 
Jeffrey Katzenberg left to found Dreamworks and won a $250 
million suit against Disney. Eisner hired former Creative Art- 
ist Agency founder Michael Ovitz and then a year later fired 
him, paying him a severance that exceeded $100 million and 
spurred several stockholder lawsuits. The relationships with 
Pixar and Miramax soured. In 2003, Walt Disney’s nephew 
Roy Disney asked Eisner to resign as head of the company. 
Following a vote to remove Eisner from the board, the Disney 
CEO announced he would retire at the end of his contract on 
September 30, 2006. However, subsequently, he announced he 
would step down on September 30, 2005, and would be suc- 
ceeded by Robert Iger. Eisner’s tenure at Disney has been the 
subject of several books, including Eisner’s own 1998 account, 
Work in Progress, and Disney Wars by James Stewart (2005). 


[Adam Wills (2"4 ed.)] 


EISNER, PAVEL (Paul; 1889-1958), bilingual Czech-Ger- 
man writer, translator, and literary critic. His literary work 
made him a bridge-builder between Czech and German cul- 
tural circles in Czechoslovakia. Born in Prague, Eisner stud- 
ied Slavic philology at the German University there and soon 
became known as the editor of a series of anthologies, mainly 
of Czech and Slovak folk literature (Tschechische Anthologie, 
Slovakische Anthologie, Volkslieder der Slaven, Volksmaerchen 
der Slaven). As editor of the literary supplement of the govern- 
ment-owned paper Prager Presse, he became one of the few 
interpreters - most of whom were Jews — of Czech literature 
to the German reading public. One of the most prolific writers 
of his time, he translated hundreds of poems and short stories 
by practically every modern Czech author of importance. On 
the other hand, he was also a tireless translator from German 
into Czech, acquainting the Czech reader with authors rang- 
ing from J.W. Goethe to Thomas Mann and from Heinrich 
*Heine to Franz *Kafka. He was the first, in his book Némecka 
literatura na piidé Ceskoslovenské republiky (“German Liter- 
ature on Czechoslovak Soil,” 1933), to analyze the contribu- 
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tion of the German Jewish writers from Prague. Czech-Ger- 
man-Jewish symbiosis is also the theme of his book of essays 
Milenky (“Lovers,’ 1930) and of Franz Kafka and Prague (1950). 
However, the bulk of his literary studies, mainly in the fields 
of comparative literature, psychology of languages, and the 
mutual influence of national cultures, remains dispersed in 
a great number of Central European publications. Although 
prevented by a hearing defect from becoming a musician, he 
nevertheless kept in constant touch with musical life and not 
only translated foreign operas into Czech and libretti of Czech 
operas (by Dvorak, Martint, Jeremias) into German, but also 
wrote several studies on the history of music, including one 
on Jewish music and musical instruments. Shielded by his 
non-Jewish wife, who was distantly related to Richard Wag- 
ner, Eisner escaped deportation during the Nazi occupation 
and was able to work in the Jewish Museum in Prague. Some 
of his last essays were published in Véstnik, the monthly of the 
Jewish community of Prague. His best known work is Chram 
i tvrz (“The Cathedral and the Fortress,” 1946), an exposition 
on the Czech language and its riches. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Mikulasek et al., Literatura s hvézdou 
Davidovou, vol. 1 (1998); Lexikon ceské literatury, 1 (1985). 
[Avigdor Dagan] 


EISNER, WILL (William Erwin; 1917-2005), U.S. comic 
book artist and author. Born in Brooklyn, N.y., the son of 
Jewish immigrants, Eisner published his first drawings in his 
high school newspaper. He published his first comic in 1936 
in Wow, What a Magazine!, where he met Jerry Iger. Together 
they created a comic book outfit, Eisner & Iger, that employed 
among other artists Bob *Kane, creator of Batman and other 
superheroes. (Eisner turned down a comic called Superman 
by Jerry *Siegel and Joe *Shuster.) 

In 1940 Eisner created the Spirit, a hero without super- 
powers. Fans called the strip the “Citizen Kane” of comics for 
its innovation, its seriousness, and its influences. A website 
devoted to the Spirit described the hero as a man “with no 
gimmicks or powers” other than “his freedom from society” 
and noted that Eisner called the Spirit a “middle-class crime 
fighter.’ At the height of its popularity, the Spirit appeared in 
20 newspapers, reaching 5 million readers every Sunday. In 
1942, when Eisner was drafted into the army, he started draw- 
ing comics for the military. In late 1945 he went back to the 
Spirit, and with the help of other artists, including Jules *Fei- 
ffer, he revived and deepened it. The Spirit expired in 1952. 
For the next 25 years, Eisner spent much of his time running 
the American Visual Corporation, a producer of education, 
army, and government comic books. Military manuals used 
to be dry and virtually unreadable but Eisner used words 
and pictures together to show soldiers how to do everything 
from cleaning their tanks to putting their lives back together 
after the war. 

The Kitchen Sink Press reprinted all of the postwar Spirit 
comics from 1978 to 1998. Meanwhile, in the 1970s, Eisner was 
reborn as a comic artist. In 1978 he wrote and drew A Contract 
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with God, a comic book story about Frimme Hersh, a Jewish 
immigrant who becomes a slumlord in the Bronx when he 
discovers that God has forsaken him. With that book, Eisner 
became famous for his moody rain, which came to be called 
“Eisner spritz.’ His work over the years was also noted for 
wordless, emotional close-ups on characters’ faces. Eisner is 
credited with coining the phrase “graphic novel” in 1978. Eis- 
ner’s seriousness influenced the work of Art *Spiegelman, au- 
thor of Maus. Eisner wrote two books on comic art, Comic and 
Sequential Art in 1985 and Graphic Storytelling in 1996. 

In 2004, Eisner took on Charles Dickens in Fagin the 
Jew, challenging most characterizations in Oliver Twist that 
stereotyped Jews. In Eisner’s version of events, Fagin, who is 
in prison awaiting the hangman, confronts Dickens and de- 
mands a recasting of his characters without the prejudice in 
the novel. “A Jew is not Fagin,” he tells the author, “any more 
than a Gentile is Sikes!” another character in the story. Eisner’s 
Last Day in Vietnam, a collection of the military battle stories 
he wrote in Korea and Vietnam, was issued in 2005. His last 
work, The Plot: The Secret Story of the Protocols of the Elders 
of Zion, provided a graphic history of one of the most notori- 
ous works in the pantheon of antisemitism. 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


EISS, ALEXANDER VON (1832-1921), Austro-Hungarian 
soldier. Born in Piesling, Moravia, Eiss joined the army in 1848 
and took part in Austria’s wars against Italy (1849), France and 
Italy (1859), and Prussia and Italy (1866). He was one of the 
first Jewish officers to receive many decorations for heroism. 
Eiss was proud of his Jewish identity and fought more than 
30 duels over insults to his people. In 1866 he was awarded 
the Order of the Iron Crown, which conferred hereditary 
knighthood upon him. After the conquest of Bosnia, Eiss was 
awarded the Order of Maria Theresa, after having rejected it 
years earlier when it entailed his conversion to Christianity. In 
1896, after becoming a major-general, he retired from the army 
and became almost blind. He sometimes appeared in his gen- 
eral’s uniform at Zionist meetings in Vienna. His proud Jewish 
stance brought him to the attention of Herzl, who made him 
responsible for administering the central organ of the Zionist 
Organization, Die *Welt. Later, he also headed the Vienna of- 
fice of the *Jewish National Fund. Also his three sons became 
officers in the army; two of them fell in World War 1. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Agmon (Bistritzky) (ed.), Megillat ha- 
Adamah, 2 (1951), 56; H. Gold (ed.), Die Juden und Judengemeinden 
Maehrens (1929), 468. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.A. Schmiedl, Juden 
in der k. (u.) k. Armee 1788-1918 (1989); I. Deak, A Social and Political 
History of the Habsburg Officer Corps 1848-1918 (1990). 


[Mordechai Kaplan] 


°EISSFELDT, OTTO (1887-1973), German Lutheran Bible 
scholar. From 1913 to 1921 he was privatdocent in Berlin, and 
from 1921, professor in Halle (Saale). In his two principal 
fields, literary criticism and the history of religion, he was de- 
cisively influenced by his teachers Smend, with whom he stud- 
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ied at Goettingen, and Baudissin, who taught him in Berlin. 
(At Goettingen he studied with Wellhausen as well.) Follow- 
ing Smend, Eissfeldt postulated instead of Wellhausen’s old- 
est Hexateuch source, J, two originally independent sources, 
y’ and J’, or L (Lay source) and J, and also the continuation 
of the Hexateuch sources beyond Joshua (Hexateuch-Syn- 
opse, 1922; Die Quellen des Richterbuches, “The Sources of the 
Book of Judges,” 1925; Die aeltesten Traditionen Israels, 1950; 
Die Genesis der Genesis, 1958). His comprehensive Einleitung 
in das Alte Testament (1934, 1964"; Eng. trans., The Old Testa- 
ment, An Introduction, 1965) strives to preserve the heritage 
of Gunkel, being concerned with the smallest preliterary units 
and their “Situation in Life” (Sitz im Leben). Eissfeldt’s inau- 
gural lecture “Jahwe and Baal” given in Berlin (1914) prefig- 
ured the development of his work in the history of religion, 
which, to begin with, followed in the footsteps of Baudissin 
(the publication of his Kyrios, 1929); he concerned himself with 
numerous problems and figures in the Canaanite-Phoenician 
religion (Der Gott Bethel, 1930; Der Gott Thabor, 1934; Molk 
als Opferbegriff im Punischen und Hebraeischen (“Molek as a 
Sacrificial Term in Hebrew and Punic”), 1935; Der Gott Karmel, 
1953), and after the discoveries at Ras Shamra the specific study 
of their Ugaritic manifestations (Ras Schamra und Sanchun 
aton, 1939; El im ugaritischen Pantheon, 1951). His chief aim 
was to arrive at a better understanding of the religion of the 
Israelites (Baalsamen und Jahwe, 1939; Jahwe Zebaoth, 1950; 
El and Yahwe, 1956; Adonis und Adona, 1970). He edited the 
Handbuch zum Alten Testament and, together with A. Alt, the 
third edition of R. Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica. Many of his shorter 
articles were collected in Kleine Schriften (5 vols., 1962ff.). 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Wallis, DB, 1, 327. 
[Rudolf Smend] 


EISSLER, KURT R. (1908-1999), psychoanalyst. Born in 
Vienna, Eissler worked at the Vienna Psychoanalytic Institute 
under August Eichhorn and applied his training to juvenile 
delinquents. When the Nazis took over Austria, he left Vienna 
and settled in the United States. On the basis of his Viennese 
experience he edited and contributed to the book Searchlights 
on Delinquency (1949). Eissler was the first analyst who in 1943 
broke away from tradition and treated schizophrenics. He 
wrote Limitations to Psychotherapy of Schizophrenics (1943). 
His action at that time was considered a bold step and he at- 
tempted in his book Objective Criteria of Recovery from Neu- 
ropsychiatric Disorders (1947) to introduce research methods 
into this area of psychotherapy. Later he began research into 
the psychodynamics of dying. His wide scholarship was evi- 
dent in works like Goethe, a Psychoanalytic Study (1963), Leon- 
ardo da Vinci: Psychoanalytic Notes on the Enigma (1961), and 
Freud and the Seduction Theory: A Brief Love Affair (2001). His 
wife, Ruth Eissler, also trained at the Vienna Psychoanalytic 
Institute, was known for her work with children. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Grinstein, Index of Psychoanalytic Writ- 


ings, 1 (1956), 435-7; 6 (1964), 3135-36. 
[Miriam Gay] 
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EITAN, RAPHAEL (“Raful”; 1929-2004), Israeli soldier, 11 
chief of staff of the 1pF. Eitan was born in Israel and began his 
military career as an officer in the *Palmah and was wounded 
in the battle for Jerusalem during the War of Independence. 

In the 1956 Sinai Campaign he was one of the first to 
parachute into the Mitla Pass, and took a prominent part in the 
campaign in Sinai during the Six-Day War. He commanded 
the Israeli commando force which raided Beirut airport in 
1968 and was later appointed chief infantry and paratroop of- 
ficer. During the Yom Kippur War his unit played a key role 
in stemming the Syrian attack and advanced to within 25 
miles of Damascus. 

In 1978 he was appointed chief of staff in succession to 
Lt.-General Mordecai (“Motta”) *Gur, taking up his appoint- 
ment in April. During his service as chief of staff he initiated 
the “Raful Youth” project, a special program for youth from 
underprivileged backgrounds. In his position as chief of staff 
he commanded the Israeli forces in the 1982 Lebanon War. 
In 1983 he was criticized by the *Kahan Commission - es- 
tablished to investigate the causes of the killing by Phalangist 
forces of Palestinians in the refugee camps of Sabra and Sha- 
tilla in west Beirut — for failure to try to prevent the massa- 
cre, but was not dismissed since his term as chief of staff was 
by then nearly over. 

In 1983 Eitan formed the Tzomet political party, which 
united with the ultra-right-wing Tehiyah party before the elec- 
tions for the Eleventh Knesset in 1984. He was elected to the 
Eleventh on the joint slate and to the Twelfth Knesset in 1988 
with Tzomet running independently, having split with Tehiyah. 
Tzomet contested the 1992 elections on a hawkish, anti-reli- 
gious platform and won eight seats, making it the fourth largest 
party in the Knesset; it remained in the opposition rather than 
join Yitzhak Rabin’s Labor-led coalition. He was elected again 
to the Knesset in the 1996 elections, running on the combined 
*Likud-Gesher-Tzomet ticket, and was appointed minister of 
agriculture and environment and deputy prime minister in the 
*Netanyahu government. His influence on government policy 
was minimal, and as a result he lost public support. In 1998 
he announced his candidacy for prime minister, but withdrew 
later on. In the 1999 elections, Tzomet failed to win any seats 
and as a consequence Eitan retired from political and public 
life. He drowned in November 2004 when he was swept off a 
breakwater in Ashdod port on a stormy day. 

[Fern Lee Seckbach / Rohan Saxena and Susan Hattis Rolef 
(2"4 ed.)] 


EITINGER, LEO S. (1912-1996), psychiatrist and pioneer re- 
searcher in psychotraumatology. Born in Lomnice, Czecho- 
slovakia, and graduating from medical school in 1937, Eitinger 
fled from the Nazis in 1939 and came to Norway as a refugee 
with a Nansen passport. He was given permission to work as 
a resident in psychiatry in Norway until the Nazi occupation 
of Norway in 1940. In 1942 he was deported to Auschwitz to- 
gether with the Norwegian Jews and was one of the very few 
to survive. After the war he returned to Norway, where he 
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specialized in psychiatry. Eitinger wrote his doctoral thesis on 
“Psykiatriske undersokelser blant flyktninger i Norge” (“Psy- 
chiatric Examination among Refugees in Norway,” 1958). In 
1954 Eitinger was awarded the King’s Gold Medal for his study 
of the influence of military life on young Norwegian men’s 
mental health. He is regarded as one of the founders of victi- 
mology, the study of the effects of aggression upon the victim. 
After spending a year in Israel (1961-62) examining survivors 
of concentration camps, he published Concentration Camp 
Survivors in Norway and Israel (1964). This work, together 
with “Mortality and Morbidity after Excessive Stress” (1973), 
were his greatest achievements. He described a “concentra- 
tion camp syndrome” comprising anxiety and depression in 
the survivors. He ascribed this to physical trauma. Eitinger, 
professor of psychiatry at Oslo University, was president of 
the Norwegian Psychiatric Association from 1963 to 1967. In 
1966 he became head of the University Psychiatric Clinic. As 
professor emeritus, Leo Eitinger continued his research and 
writing uninterruptedly. He was awarded the World Veterans 
Federation's Prize in 1995 for his unrelenting work for war vet- 
erans. He was also appointed Commander of the Royal Nor- 
wegian St. Olav Order, an award given to him by the king of 
Norway for his great contribution to medical science. He and 
his wife, Lis] Eitinger, devoted their lives to the promotion of 
human rights and the fight against injustice and racism. In this 
spirit they established the University of Oslo’s Human Rights 
Award, the Lisl and Leo Eitinger Prize. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Weisaeth, Echoes of the Holocaust, 5 (July 


1997). 
[Inger-Lise Grusd / Lynn Claire Feinberg (2"4 ed.)] 


EITINGON, MAX (1881-1943), psychoanalyst. Born in Mo- 
hilev, Russia, Eitingon was raised in Leipzig, Germany, where 
his parents settled. He studied philosophy, first in Heidel- 
berg and then in Marburg, where he was a pupil of Hermann 
*Cohen. However, he subsequently moved to the study of 
medicine, and qualified as a physician at Zurich in 1909. There 
he joined the group of psychiatrists headed by Bleuler and 
Jung, who tried to give Sigmund *Freud’s theories a broader 
basis by applying them to psychiatric diseases. While still a 
medical student in 1907, Eitingon went to Vienna, where (as 
Freud himself disclosed) he was the first foreign visitor to 
study psychoanalysis at its source. Later he settled in Berlin. 
During World War 1 he served in the Austrian medical corps, 
and his encounter with war neuroses induced him to estab- 
lish clinics for psychoanalytical treatment. In 1919 he was ap- 
pointed a member of the so-called “Committee” - a small in- 
ner circle at the heart of the psychoanalytical movement. In 
1920, together with Karl *Abraham and E. Simmel, he founded 
the Berlin Psychoanalytic Polyclinic to provide treatment for 
the underprivileged and to establish a program for the teach- 
ing of psychoanalysis. This Polyclinic was in 1924 registered as 
the Berlin Institute for Psychoanalysis, and became the model 
on which later institutes were based. Eitingon was elected 
president of the International Psychoanalytical Association 
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at the Innsbruck congress in 1927. He chaired three later con- 
gresses and resigned only in 1932. After the rise of the Nazis, 
Eitingon immigrated to Jerusalem. In 1933 he founded the 
Palestine Psychoanalytical Society and a year later he estab- 
lished the Psychoanalytical Institute (subsequently named in 
his memory), of which he remained the head until his death. 
His move to Palestine was a natural consequence of his life- 
long interest in and devotion to Zionism. He placed the Psy- 
choanalytical Institute, as well as his own experience, at the 
disposal of Youth Aliyah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Wulff (ed.), Max Eitingon: In Memo- 
riam (1950); E. Jones, The Life and Work of S. Freud, 2 (1955) and 3 
(1957), indices; E. Gumbel, in: Israel Annals of Psychiatry..., 3 (1965), 
89; S.L. Pomer, in: F. Alexander et al. (eds.), Psychoanalytic Pioneers 


(1966), 51-63. 
{Heinrich Zwi Winnik] 


EIZENBERG, JULIE (1964- _), U.S. architect; president and 
founder of the architectural firm Koning Eizenberg Archi- 
tects, Inc., a California corporation established in 1981 and 
based in Santa Monica. The vice president is Hendrick Kon- 
ing. This husband-and-wife team is known in the U.S. and 
Australia for its imaginative, site-specific, and people-oriented 
approach. Both principals hold degrees in architecture from 
the University of Melbourne, Australia, and the University of 
California, Los Angeles. The firm has a reputation for its cre- 
ative thinking. The postmodern approach to design results in 
buildings with clear, clean, straight lines applied to a variety of 
commercial, retail, hotel, and residential premises. The firm 
is also known for designing affordable housing, schools, and 
community buildings. Its long list of honors includes awards 
for such buildings as the Simone Hotel, the first new single- 
room occupancy to be built in Los Angeles in 30 years. This 
hotel, built in the “skid row” neighborhood, won the National 
AIA Honor Award in 1994 for providing subtle changes in the 
usual plans for low-cost housing. They planned especially for 
the safety, comfort, and dignity of the occupants. Good light- 
ing in the rooms, kitchen, and lounges provided a cheerful 
atmosphere. The firm also won the national competition in 
2001 for the design of two new schools for the Chicago Pub- 
lic Schools and for the Pittsburgh Children’s Museum expan- 
sion in 2000. Julie Eizenberg has lectured widely in the United 
States and Australia. She was the William Henry Bishop Visit- 
ing Professor at Yale University in 2004. Later projects in Los 
Angeles include the downtown La Standard, 5 Street Family 
Housing, p.s. 1 Elementary School expansion, RAD Clothing, 
the Avalon Hotel, and the 25‘ Street Studio. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: WJ. Mitchel, A. Betsky, and J. Eizenberg, 
Koning Eizenberg Buildings (1996). 
[Betty R. Rubenstein (274 ed.)] 


EIZENSTAT, STUART (1943- ), U.S. government adviser 
and special envoy and mediator for Holocaust property claims. 
Eizenstat was born in Chicago, Illinois, grew up in Atlanta, 
graduated with honors in political science from the Univer- 
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sity of North Carolina (1964), and received a law degree from 
Harvard Law School (1967). After law school, he worked in 
the Johnson White House as a staff aide and, in 1968, as the 
research director for Hubert Humphrey’s presidential cam- 
paign. In 1969, he clerked for Justice Newell Edenfield of the 
US. District Court of Georgia, and in 1970, he joined the At- 
lanta law firm Powell, Goldstein, Frazier, and Murphy. He 
continued his interest in politics in 1976, joining the Jimmy 
Carter presidential campaign as policy and issues director, and 
subsequently served as domestic policy advisor in the Carter 
White House. At that time, he was an anomaly in public life, 
a high-ranking practicing Jew whose children attended Jewish 
school. President Carter honored Eizenstat’s religious Jewish 
commitment by attending a Passover seder in his home. Since 
then, religiously committed American Jews have been quite 
comfortable in government service, comfortable as Americans 
and as observant Jews. 

As domestic policy advisor, Eizenstat’s Jewish commit- 
ment and knowledge of the Holocaust influenced two major 
decisions. He was instrumental in recommending the estab- 
lishment of the President’s Commission on the Holocaust, 
which led to the establishment of the United States Holocaust 
Memorial Museum, and in providing shelter in the United 
States for Iranian Jews, Bahais, and Christians who were flee- 
ing Ayatollah Khomeini’s regime in Iran in 1979. Eizenstat 
succeeded in establishing a special visitor’s visa, which would 
expire only when the Shah of Iran was returned to power. This 
served as a measure to protect some 50,000 Iranian Jews, al- 
most all of whom are American citizens today. 

With the defeat of President Carter, Eizenstat resumed 
private legal practice in 1980 and also served as an adjunct 
lecturer at the Kennedy School of Government at Harvard 
University and a guest scholar at the Brookings Institution. 
In 1993, he returned to public service, holding several high- 
profile positions in the Clinton Administration. He first was 
named U.S. ambassador to the European Union. While serv- 
ing as ambassador, he was asked to assume the role of the State 
Department's special envoy for property claims in Central and 
Eastern Europe. In 1996, Eizenstat was named under secretary 
for international trade at the U.S. Department of Commerce 
and continued his role as special envoy for property claims. 
Eizenstat was asked to investigate U.S. and Allied efforts to re- 
cover billions of dollars of gold stolen by the Nazis from the 
central banks of the conquered countries and from Holocaust 
victims. Eleven U.S. government agencies participated; the re- 
port documented the complicity of the Swiss National Bank 
in converting looted gold into hard currency for the Nazis, 
the centrality of Switzerland to the Nazi economic effort, the 
inadequacies of U.S. postwar policies, and the inadequacy of 
reparations from the Allied nations to victims. 

After moving to the State Department in 1997 as under 
secretary for economic, business, and agricultural affairs, Ei- 
zenstat became more immersed in the reparations issues, as 
Congressional hearings (led by Sen. *D’Amato, R-Ny) contin- 
ued and U.S. class action lawsuits against three major Swiss 
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banks seized the world’s attention. The United States govern- 
ment stepped up its involvement: Eizenstat was now deputy 
secretary of the U.S. Treasury and became the lead U.S. media- 
tor not just in the class action lawsuits against the Swiss banks 
but in negotiations between Jewish organizations, such as the 
World Jewish Congress and the World Jewish Restitution Or- 
ganization, and the governments and companies of Germany, 
Austria, and France. In his book, Imperfect Justice: Looted As- 
sets, Slave Labor, and the Unfinished Business of World War 11, 
Eizenstat recounts his efforts, which led to the disclosure of 
more than 20,000 dormant accounts in Swiss banks; $8 bil- 
lion in class action settlements against private Swiss, German, 
Austrian, and French companies and their governments; the 
negotiation with 40 countries of the Washington Principles 
on Art regarding the return of looted works of art; and - most 
importantly - the emergence of truth about the large-scale 
theft of property and the financial methods the Nazis used to 
sustain their war effort. 

[Lisa Lubick-Daniel (274 ed.)] 


EKRON (Heb. Ji7/?¥), one of the capital cities of the Phili- 
stine Pentapolis. According to the Bible, Joshua allotted it to 
the tribe of Dan on its northeastern border with Judah (Josh. 
15:11, 45-46; 19:43), and Judges 1:18 relates that it was captu- 
red by the tribe of Judah. In Joshua 13:3, however, and all later 
sources, Ekron appears as one of the five cities of the Philis- 
tine confederation. After the Ark of the Covenant, which 
was captured at Eben-Ezer, had brought misfortune to the 
Philistine cities that received it, the people of Ekron refused 
to admit it and proposed returning it to Israelite territory 
(1 Sam. 5:1ff.; 6:16-17). Cities in the region of Ekron and Gath 
were restored to Israel by Samuel (1 Sam. 7:14). In the story 
of David and Goliath, the Israelites pursued the Philistines to 
“the gates of Ekron” (1 Sam. 17:52). In the ninth century mes- 
sengers of King Ahaziah of Israel consulted “Baal Zebub, the 
god of Ekron,’ receiving a stern rebuke from Elijah (11 Kings 
1:2-16). Amos (1:6-8) reprimanded Ekron and its sister cities 
for their slave trade and threatened it with destruction as did 
Jeremiah (25:20) and Zephaniah (2:4) in King Josiah’s time 
(640-609 B.c.E.). Zephaniah threatened Ekron with being 
“rooted up” (YN), a play on words. 

The siege of ‘amqar(r)una (Ekron), which took place in 
712 B.C.E., was depicted on a wall relief in the palace of Sar- 
gon 11 at Khorsabad. Sennacherib captured Ekron in 701 B.c.E. 
during his suppression of the rebellion led by King Hezekiah 
of Judah. According to Sennacherib’s Royal Annals, Padi, king 
of Ekron, who was loyal to Assyria, was deposed by a part of 
the populace who handed him over to Hezekiah for impris- 
onment. Despite the help Ekron received from the Egyptians, 
Sennacherib took the city, executed the rebels, and forced He- 
zekiah to release Padi, whom he restored as ruler of the city. 
Padi also received territory taken from Judah. His succes- 
sor, Ikausu, however, was not so fortunate and, together with 
Manasseh of Judah, paid heavy tribute to both Esarhaddon 
(particularly materials for the palace at Nineveh) and Ashur- 
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banipal during their campaigns against Syria, Egypt, and 
Cush, in the first half of the seventh century B.Cc.E. 

In 147 B.c.£. Alexander Balas granted the city and its 
district to Jonathan the Hasmonean as a reward for his loy- 
alty (1 Macc. 10:89; Jos., Antiq., 13:102). Eusebius describes it 
as “a very large Jewish village called Akkaron” (Onom. 29:9). 
Jerome situates it to the east of Azotus and Iamnia, mention- 
ing also that some equated Accaron with Straton’s Tower at 
Caesarea; similarly in the Talmud R. *Abbahu mistakenly iden- 
tifies Ekron with Caesarea (Meg. 6a). It is also mentioned in 
connection with a march by Baldwin 1 during the Crusades 
(c. 1200). 

The biblical city of Ekron is now identified with Tel 
Migne (Khirbat al-Muqanna), a large fortified mound (75 
acres), situated 22 mi. southwest of Jerusalem on the fron- 
tier zone that once separated Philistia from Judah. J. Naveh 
was the first to identify Muqanna’ with Ekron, correcting 
W.E Albright who had suggested that it should be identified 
as biblical Eltekeh. Naveh’s identification has been borne out 
by subsequent excavations at the site (14 seasons) that were 
undertaken between 1981 and 1996 by T. Dothan and S. Gitin 
on behalf of the W.E. Albright Institute of Archaeological Re- 
search and the Hebrew University. Apart from ceramic finds 
from the Chalcolithic and Early Bronze Ages, the earliest re- 
mains ofa settlement at the site date from the Middle Bronze 
Age (MB 11), including monumental platforms - the base of a 
fortifications rampart, and intramural burials. The Late Bronze 
Age settlement was apparently unfortified and restricted to 
the ten acres of the northeast acropolis/upper city, while the 
lower city was abandoned. Finds attest to links with Cyprus, 
the Aegean, and Anatolia, on the one hand, and Egypt, on the 
other. The final LB stratum was destroyed by fire. 

Ekron saw a process of re-urbanization during the Iron 
Age 1 with the founding of the first Sea Peoples/Philistine 
city in the second quarter of the 12 century B.c.£. This for- 
tified urban center, encompassing upper and lower cities, was 
characterized by a new material culture with Aegean affini- 
ties, including megaron-type buildings and local versions of 
Mycenaean (111C:1) wares. The Iron Age 1 city was destroyed 
in the first quarter of the tenth century B.c.£., either by the 
Egyptians (at the time of Pharaoh Siamun) or by the Israel- 
ites. The Iron Age 114-8 city (tenth-eighth centuries B.c.£.) 
was limited to the northeast acropolis/upper city. Following 
the Assyrian conquest in 701 B.c.E., when Ekron became an 
Assyrian vassal city-state, the city once again expanded en- 
compassing the lower and upper cities and a new area of 25 
acres to the north of the site. During the Iron Age 11 period, 
when the Aegean affinities of the Philistine material culture 
had ceased to exist, the Philistines themselves did not disap- 
pear but underwent a process of acculturation. Nevertheless, 
throughout this period the Philistines were able to maintain 
their ethnic identity. Excavations have shown that in the sev- 
enth century B.c.E. Ekron achieved its zenith of economic 
growth, with the largest industrial center for the mass pro- 
duction of olive oil yet known from antiquity. Seventh century 
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Ekron also produced a unique temple with a royal dedicatory 
inscription dating from the second quarter of the seventh cen- 
tury B.c.£. This inscription refers to two kings of Ekron who 
are also attested in the Neo-Assyrian annals, namely Padi and 
his son Ikausu, the builder of the temple, and identifies the 
site as Ekron. The city was substantially destroyed by fire at 
the time of the campaign of the Neo-Babylonian Nebuchad- 
nezzar (604 B.c.£.). Although it was partially resettled in the 
sixth century B.c.E., the mound was largely abandoned with 
only very few remains surviving from later periods. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Dothan, “Tel Miqne-Ekron: An Iron Age 
1 Philistine Settlement in Canaan,” in: N.A. Silberman and D. Small 
(eds.), The Archaeology of Israel: Constructing the Past, Interpreting 
the Present (1997), 96-106; S. Gitin, T. Dothan, and J. Naveh, “A Royal 
Dedicatory Inscription from Ekron,” in: 1£J, 47 (1997), 1-16; S. Gitin, 
“The Neo-Assyrian Empire and its Western Periphery: The Levant, 
With Focus on Philistine Ekron,” in: S. Parpola and R.M.Whiting 
(eds.), Assyria 1995 (1997), 77-103; T. Dothan, “Initial Philistine Settle- 
ment: From Migration to Coexistence,” in: S. Gitin, A. Mazar and E. 
Stern (eds.), Mediterranean Peoples in Transition: Thirteenth to Early 
Tenth Centuries BCE (1998); J. Naveh, “Achish-Ikausu in the Light of 
the Ekron Dedication, in: BASOR, 310 (1998), 35-37; S. Gitin and M. 
Cogan, “A New Type of Dedicatory Inscription from Ekron,’ in: 15, 
49 (1999), 193-202; T. Dothan, “Reflections on the Initial Phase of Phi- 
listine Settlement: Type Site - Tel Miqne-Ekron, in: E.D. Oren (ed.), 
The Sea Peoples and Their World: A Re-Assessment (2000), 145-58; 
S. Gitin, “The Philistines: Neighbors of the Canaanites, Phoenicians 
and Israelites,” in: D.R. Clark and V.H. Matthews (eds.), 100 Years of 
American Archaeology in the Middle East (2000); S. Gitin, “The Four- 
Horned Altar and Sacred Space: An Archaeological Perspective,’ in B. 
Gittlen (ed.), Sacred Time, Sacred Space: Archaeology and the Religion 
of Israel (2002), 95-123; T. Dothan, “Bronze and Iron Objects with Cul- 
tic Connotations from Philistine Temple Building 350 at Ekron,’ in: 
IEJ, 52 (2002), 1-27; S. Gitin, “Neo-Assyrian and Egyptian Hegemony 
over Ekron in the Seventh Century BcE: A Response to Lawrence E. 
Stager,” in: Eretz-Israel, 27 (2003), 55*-61"; P. James, “The Date of the 
Ekron Temple Inscription: A Note,’ in: 18], 55 (2005), 90-93. 


[S. Gitin (274 ed.)] 


ELAD (Heb. 7Y9x), urban community with municipal council 
status. It is located in the center of Israel, 2.5 mi. (4 km.) south 
of *Rosh ha-Ayin and occupying an area of about 1 sq. mi. 
(2.7 sq. km.). The town was geared to a religious population, 
mainly ultra-Orthodox Jews. The first settlers arrived in 1998. 
In 2002 its population was 15,100, about half 15 and under in 
age. Earnings in the town were about half the national aver- 
age. An educational complex and industrial area were planned 


for the town’s center. 
[Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 


ELAH (Heb. 39; 9* century B.c.£.), king of Israel in the pe- 
riod coinciding with the reign of King Asa of Judah; son of 
*Baasha. According to 1 Kings 16:8, Elah reigned two years 
(c. 883-882 B.C.E.); however, in effect it was only a few months 
(a short time before and a short time after the official New 
Year’s day). Elah was murdered, while in a state of intoxication, 
by *Zimri, the captain of half his chariot force, in the house 
of Arza, who was Elah’s steward, in the capital city Tirzah 
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(ibid. 9-10). The murder of Elah was apparently connected 

with the army’s dissatisfaction over his indifference to the re- 

newed campaign against the Philistines near Gibbethon. This 

campaign was undertaken as a continuation of the efforts of 

*Nadab son of Jeroboam to ensure the security of the south- 

western border of the kingdom (ibid. 16; cf. 15:27). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bright, Hist,\viv] 


EL AL (Heb. “Skyward”), the State of Israel’s national airline; 
founded in November 1948. Its original mission was to facili- 
tate the transportation of Jewish immigrants. Using surplus 
World War 11 aircraft - pc-4 Skymasters and c-46 Curtiss 
Commandos - and manned by volunteers from various parts 
of the world, it played a decisive role in rescuing Jewish com- 
munities in the Middle East. By 1949, however, El Al was flying 
scheduled routes between Israel and Rome and Paris. In the 
following year, it obtained the more modern Constellations, 
and with four of these planes routes were extended to include 
Athens, Vienna, Zurich, London, Nairobi, Johannesburg, and 
New York. Shortly afterward, Istanbul, Brussels, Amsterdam, 
Teheran, Frankfurt, Munich, and Copenhagen were added. 
By 1996, it served 50 intercontinental destinations including 
Cairo, Beijing, and New Delhi as well as nine cities in the U.S. 
In December 1957, El Al was the world’s second air carrier to 
employ turboprops (four Bristol Britannias) for transconti- 
nental service, and in January 1961 it procured three Boeing 
707-420 intercontinental jet airliners. In June 1961 it inau- 
gurated the first nonstop service between New York and Tel 
Aviv - then one of the world’s longest nonstop scheduled com- 
mercial flights. El Al rapidly expanded its fleet to keep pace 
with the increasing development of tourism. By the mid-1960s 
it had two Boeing 720 B intermediate range jets, three standard 
intercontinental 707s, and two powerful 707-320 Bs; it leased 
additional jet planes as required. In February 1969 an eighth 
plane was added and later in the year the airline acquired its 
first 320 c mixed cargo-passenger plane. Development plans 
included the acquisition of Boeing 747 Jumbo jets and two 
Boeing supersonic airliners. In 2004 the company had 28 Boe- 
ing aircraft: five 747-2008, four 747-400s, three 737-700/800s, 
six 7678, Six 757s, and four 777-2008. 

The majority shareholder in El Al is the Israeli govern- 
ment. Nearly all training is carried out at the company’s head- 
quarters at Lydda (Lod) Airport. All food served aboard its 
aircraft is kasher. The airliner does not fly on Saturdays, the 
Jewish Sabbath. However, its subsidiary, Sundor, a charter 
airline company, works seven days a week. Sundor was es- 
tablished in 1977 for low-cost flights. In 2003 El Al employed 
more than 3,000 workers and had 77 offices all over the world. 
It flew to 40 direct destinations, and to many others by share 
agreements with several other aircraft companies. It carried 
over 1.3 million people a year and its annual turnover was 
about $1.2 billion. Sundor carried 250,000 passengers during 
the years 2001-4 in two 757-200 aircraft. 

After the Six-Day War, El Al became a target for one of 
the Arab terrorist organizations, the People’s Front for the Lib- 
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eration of Palestine. A Boeing 707 was hijacked to Algeria in 
July 1968 but was later returned to Israel. In December 1968, 
an El Al plane was attacked on the ground at Athens airport 
and one passenger killed, and an attack on another at Zurich 
in February 1969 resulted in the death of one of the crew. A 
hijacking attempt in 1970 was foiled by the crew. A Constel- 
lation, straying off course, was shot down over Bulgaria in 
1955 (all passengers were killed and Bulgaria later paid com- 
pensation). 

E] Al played a crucial role during the 1991 Persian Gulf 
conflict, acting as Israel's sole airlink with the world when all 
other airlines had ceased flying to Israel. It also played a vital 
role in the 1990s in bringing Russian and Ethiopian immi- 
grants to Israel. In the last two decades of the 20" century, 
the company faced serious economic problems. The govern- 
ment began privatization in 2003, issuing stock to the pub- 
lic. In 2004 the company showed a profit due to its increased 
share in both passenger and cargo flights. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Israel Economist, 24 (Jan. 1968), 11-19; El Al 
Public Relations Department, Twenty Years History of El Al (1969). 
WEBSITE: wwwelal.co.il. 


[Arnold Sherman / Shaked Gilboa (274 ed.)] 


ELAM (Heb. 0>”y, ‘eylam; Elamite halhatamti; Akk. Elamtu), 
region on the edge of the southwestern part of the Iranian 
plateau, modern Khuzistan, including the river valley around 
Susa and the highlands beyond. In Elamite Elam may mean 
“the lord-country,’ but in Mesopotamian languages it was 
understood as “The Heights.” The word Elam probably de- 
rives from the Elamite, relying on a popular etymology in 
Akkadian relating it to eli, “high.” In classical sources it is 
referred to as Susiana, from Susa (Heb. ]Wiw, Shiishan), the 
capital of Elam. 


History 

Elam was closely connected with Mesopotamia, serving as a 
source of its raw materials, wood, stone, and metals and as the 
route for precious metals and stones like lapis lazuli, the blue 
stone prized by the Mesopotamians, which were brought from 
as far away as Afghanistan. The Elamites also raided the valleys 
of the Diyala and the Tigris, and, according to the Sumerian 
King List, the Awan dynasty, the most ancient royal dynasty 
in Elam, ruled Sumer for a time. There is a poorly understood 
treaty between the Akkadian ruler Naram-Sin and an Elamite 
ruler from around 2200 B.c.£. In the 21° century B.c.E., the 
kings of the third dynasty of Ur in Mesopotamia annexed 
Elam, and Susa became a seat of Sumerian governors. 

At the beginning of the 19" century B.c.£., an indepen- 
dent Elamite royal dynasty reigned in Anshan in the uplands 
and Susa on the plain. Elam exerted a widespread influence, 
and trading expeditions carried raw materials from Elam as far 
as Hazor in Canaan. In the middle of the 18'* century B.c.£., 
Elam was consolidated under the rule of Kutir-Nahhunte 1, 
whose reign coincided with the later years of *Hammurapi of 
Babylon and with the reign of Hammurapi’s son, Samsu-iluna. 
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From about this time on, and throughout the whole period, 
Babylonian influence is evidenced by the use of Akkadian as 
the written language of economic and cultural life. 

During this period three rulers held power in Elam at 
one and the same time: the highest ruler, called in Sumerian 
the “Grand Regent” (Sumerian sukkal-mah), and two others, 
who were his sons, one ruling the highlands and the other the 
Susiana plain. The manner in which authority was divided 
among the three is not clear. But the rulers of Elam were mem- 
bers of one family, and succession to the throne was matrilin- 
eal. The old idea that one of the rulers was a nephew should 
be discarded. One of the son’s mothers was the regent’s sis- 
ter, indicating a way of keeping power within the family that 
to moderns looks incestuous but must not have been seen as 
incestuous to Elamites. 

Almost nothing is known about the history of Elam 
during the 17*h-15‘ centuries B.c.E., but it appears to have 
suffered greatly from the migrations of the peoples who de- 
scended upon the Babylonian plain from the Zagros moun- 
tains. Elam rose to prominence again at the beginning of the 
13" century B.c.E. The most famous king of that period was 
Untash-napirisha, who reigned during the first half of the 
13" century and built his capital, Dur-Untash, the modern 
Tchoga Zambil (“Basket Hill”), 25 mi. (40 km.) southeast of 
Susa. Here was found the best preserved ziggurat, or temple 
tower, in all of the ancient Near East, still 82 ft. (25 m.) tall. 
The Elamite language and pantheon became more popular 
around Susa in the period. Untash-Napirisha honored both 
the lowland god Inshushinak and the highland god Napirisha 
in his temple complex. 

The consolidation and rise of Elam in the 12 century 
B.C.E. coincided with the decline of Babylon during the rule of 
the last kings of the Kassite dynasty. The Elamites made sev- 
eral raids into Babylonia, plundered Sippar and its temples, 
and brought as booty to Susa royal monuments including the 
stele of the Code of Hammurapi now in the Louvre Museum. 
In 1159 B.c.£. the Elamites seized the city of Babylon itself and 
captured the statue of Marduk, its god, and snuffed out the 
long-lived Kassite dynasty. Elam’s military ascendancy ended, 
however, with the renewal of Babylonian power during the 
reign of Nebuchadnezzar 1 (1125-1104 B.c.E.), who defeated 
the Elamites, captured Susa, and brought the statue of Mar- 
duk back to Babylon. 

The decline of Elam was rapid and there are no further 
records of its history until the eighth century B.c.z. During 
this, the last period of Elam’s history as an independent state, 
the Elamites joined forces with the Chaldean tribes in their 
wars against Sargon and Sennacherib, kings of Assyria, until 
their final defeat by Assurbanipal (669-627 B.c.E.), who dev- 
astated Elam. In a series of bloody battles (647-646 B.Cc.E.), 
the Assyrians razed most of the cities of Elam, especially Susa, 
deliberately desecrating its holy places, and destroying the 
temple of Inshushinak. 

There were attempts at the beginning of the Neo-Babylo- 
nian period to rebuild Elam, but they were never totally suc- 
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cessful. After the fall of the Assyrian Empire (612-610 B.c.E.), 
Elam was incorporated into the greater kingdom of Media; 
and after the defeat of Astyages, king of Media, by Cyrus, the 
Persian king, it became an integral part of his empire. Cyrus 
even called himself “King of Anshan,” thus adopting the an- 
cient title of the Elamite rulers (see *Cyrus). In the adminis- 
trative division of the Persian Empire, Elam became the sa- 
trapy of Uja, Huja, or Huvja (whence Huz, in Middle Persian, 
and modern Khuzistan). Susa was rebuilt with magnificent 
palaces, and became a capital city of the Persian monarchs, 
second only to Persepolis. The Elamite language continued as 
the second language after Persian and equal with Akkadian in 
the royal inscriptions of the kings of Persia. The name Elam 
was still used in 1 Maccabees 6:1 (Elymais, EAvuadtic, attacked 
by Antiochus 1v Epiphanes) and by Greek and Roman writ- 
ers (Elamitai, EXapito, Acts 2:9). 


Language 

The Elamite language does not fall into any linguistic group 
known today. It can be divided into three strata: (1) Old 
Elamite (last quarter of the third millennium B.c.£.); (2) Mid- 
dle Elamite (13't-7 cent. B.c.E.), the major stratum; and 
(3) Achaemenid Elamite (6-4 cent. B.c.E.), known mainly 
from the bilingual and trilingual inscriptions of the Persian 
kings and archival texts from Persepolis. 

Achaemenid Elamite was deciphered in the second half 
of the 19" century, and since the beginning of the 20" century 
great progress has been made in the understanding of Middle 
Elamite. Nevertheless, knowledge of the language remains 
imperfect; and particularly in the scantily documented older 
strata much is still obscure. 


Scripts 

The most ancient Elamite script is pictographic “proto- 
Elamite,” employed at the beginning of the third millenni- 
um B.c.E., which has not yet been deciphered. A linear script 
which developed from it in the second half of the third millen- 
nium B.c.E. is still being worked out. During the reign of the 
kings of *Akkad (24'"-23"¢ cent. B.c.£.), the ancient scripts of 
Elam were superseded by the Mesopotamian cuneiform writ- 
ing, which, adapted to the needs of the Elamite language, was 
from then on the only one in which it was written. 


In the Bible 
Elam, located at the edge of the eastern border of the bibli- 
cal world, is mentioned only a few times in the Bible. In the 
“Table of Nations” Elam is listed with the sons of Shem (Gen. 
10:22; 1 Chron. 1:17), since from a geographic point of view it 
was apparently considered part of the Mesopotamian world. 
The odd narrative of Genesis 14 mentions *Chedorlaomer, 
king of Elam - sometimes identified with Kutir-Nahhunte 
(around 1750 B.C.E. or the later one around 1200) — as head of 
an alliance with two other kings, those of Shinar and Goiim, 
meaning probably Babylonia and the Hittites. 

In the “Prophecies Against the Nations” in Isaiah and Jer- 
emiah, Elam is mentioned, together with Media, as one of the 
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“Peoples of the North” who would destroy Babylon (Isa. 21:2; 
Jer. 25:25). The only prophecy that may be related directly to 
a specific event in the history of Elam is Jeremiah 49:34-39, 
perhaps about Nebuchadnezzar’s encounter with Elam in his 
ninth year (596/5 B.c.E.). According to Ezra 4:9-10, Elamites 
were deported to Northern Israel in the aftermath of the As- 
syrian king Assurbanipal’s victory in the 640s, and thus con- 
stituted part of the peoples Jews later regarded as Samari- 
tan non-Jews. In Isaiah 11:11 Elam is seen as a place of exile, 
in Ezekiel 32:24 as a typical foreign nation, and in Dan 8:2 
as a site of a vision. Elam also appears as a personal name 
among returnees from exile, but also as a clan of Benjamin 
in 1 Chronicles 8:24. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Hinz, The Lost World of Elam (1973); M. 
Stolper and E. Carter, Elam. Surveys of Political History and Archaeol- 
ogy (1984); R. Zadok, The Elamite Onomasticon (1984); L. De Meyer, 
H. Gasche (eds.), Mésopotamie et Elam (1991); E. Vallat, in: ABD 11, 
424-29; G. Gragg, “Elamite,” in: J. Sasson (ed.), CANE 4, 2162-67; F. 
Vallat, “ELAM: haltamti/Elamtu; in: N.A.B.U. (1996), 89; R. Henrick- 
son, “Elamites,’ in: E. Meyers (ed.), The Oxford Encyclopedia of Ar- 
chaeology in the Near East 2 (1997), 228-34. 


[Hayim Tadmor / Daniel C. Snell (274 ed.)] 


EL-AMARNA, modern name of the site of Akhetaton, the 
capital city of Egypt, founded by Amenophis-Amenhotep 
iv (*Akhenaton), the “heretical” pharaoh of the 18" Dynasty 
(14 cent. B.c.£.). On this site was discovered the El-Amarna 
archive. 


El-Amarna Letters 
The El-Amarna Letters comprise a collection of cuneiform 
tablets named after al-‘Amarna, a plain on the east bank of 
the Nile about 190 mi. (304 km.) S. of Cairo, in the territory 
of the Beni-‘Amran, or ‘Amarna, tribe. (Though often referred 
to as Tell “Amarna, or Tell el-‘Amarna, the location is not a 
tell, or mound.) Amarna was the site of the Egyptian capital, 
Akhetaton, for about 15 years around the middle of the 14‘ 
century B.c.E.; here, in 1887, through the chance discovery 
of a peasant, a part of the diplomatic correspondence in the 
royal archives was unearthed. The clandestine explorations 
of the natives which followed, and the later scientific excava- 
tions (1889-92, 1912-14, 1921-22, 1926-36), yielded about 355 
letters - some might be better classified as lists (of gifts) - be- 
sides more than 20 other cuneiform documents (scribal exer- 
cises, vocabularies, mythological and epical texts). The entire 
Amarna (cuneiform) corpus numbers 379 tablets. Though in- 
complete and lacking nos. 359-379, the standard edition, with 
transliteration of the cuneiform and a German translation, 
remains that of the Norwegian scholar J.A. Knudtzon, Die el- 
Amarna Tafeln (1915 = EA; for nos. 359-379 and other transla- 
tions, see bibl.). An authoritative annotated French translation 
by W. Moran appeared in 1987 followed by a revised English 
version by the same author in 1992. 

With only three exceptions (EA 24, Hur 32, Hittite), the 
letters are all written in Akkadian, the lingua franca of the an- 
cient Near East in the second millennium B.c.z. In general, 
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the language belongs to the “peripheral Akkadian” found at 
Nuzi, Alalakh, Ugarit, etc. Eloquent and moving as it may be 
at times, it lacks all elegance; it is awkward, often barbarous, 
betraying the scribes’ ignorance not only of Akkadian but of 
their own native speech. This is especially true of the letters 
from Phoenicia and Palestine, and for this reason they are one 
of the most important sources for the early Canaanite lan- 
guage (and therefore for the background of biblical Hebrew). 
From the glosses to Akkadian words, the non-Akkadian 
morphemes, the non-Akkadian use of morphemes common 
to the two languages, and the syntax in these letters, it is pos- 
sible to reconstruct much of the Canaanite grammar in this 
period. 

The Amarna letters are also an invaluable historical 
source. Together with contemporary Ugaritic and Hittite 
documents and other Egyptian records, they make the two 
decades or so which they cover the best known in the early 
history of Syria and Palestine. They span, in absolute dates, 
around 1385/1375-1355 B.C.E.: about the last decade of the reign 
of Amenophis 111, the 17-year reign of Amenophis 1v, and 
the three or four years before Tutankhaten (Tutankhamun), 
to whom EA 9 is addressed, abandoned the capital. (The dif- 
ference of a decade in estimating the period is due to the still 
very mooted question of the co-regency of Amenophis Iv 
with his father and predecessor; according as one accepts or 
denies a co-regency, the chronology of the Amarna letters 
must be lowered or raised.) Some (at least nine) of the letters, 
which are probably copies of the originals, have a pharaoh as 
author; the rest were written outside Egypt, and, with few ex- 
ceptions, are addressed to the pharaoh or, less commonly, to 
a high Egyptian official at court. The correspondents are the 
kings of major states (Babylonia, Assyria, Mitanni in north- 
ern Mesopotamia, Hatti and Arzawa in Anatolia, Cyprus) 
and Egyptian vassals in Syria and Palestine. The letters (41) 
to and from the larger powers are in striking contrast with 
the vassals’ correspondence, and hardly hint at the political 
situation which motivates so many of them. According to the 
custom of independent nations at peace, their majesties ex- 
change messages of mutual friendship, which are carried by 
their emissaries and accompanied by gifts; often their princi- 
pal concern is the discussion and working out of marriages, 
a conventional bond of international amity. Were it not for 
the vassals’ letters and other contemporary sources it would 
be impossible to measure the real significance of the efforts of 
Tushratta of Mitanni to reestablish diplomatic relations with 
Amenophis 111 (EA 17) and to maintain them with his succes- 
sor (EA 26); of his passing reference to a victory over the Hit- 
tites (EA 17); of the presence of Assyrians at the Egyptian court 
(EA 15-16), with its implications of rising Assyrian power (cf. 
EA 9:31-35) and Mitannian weakness; of the murder of Baby- 
lonian merchants in Palestine (ZA 8); of the reported request 
of the Canaanites for Babylonian support in a rebellion against 
Egypt (EA 9), etc. The general impression these letters give is 
one of legendary Egyptian wealth in an era of relative peace 
and political stability. 
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This impression is dispelled by the remaining Amarna let- 
ters. The vassals from Tyre across to Damascus and northward 
were caught, directly or indirectly, in the struggle of the Mitan- 
nians to defend their control of northern Syria and even their 
own independence, and of the Egyptians to maintain their rule 
in the rest of Syria, against their common enemy, the resurgent 
Hittites under Suppiluliuma. Though their letters to the pha- 
raoh are all filled with protests of unswerving loyalty, it is evi- 
dent from the accusations against their fellow vassals that many 
of them were exploiting the situation to secure and expand 
their own power while toadying to both sides and avoiding for 
as long as possible an irrevocable commitment to one or the 
other. Most prominent in this group of letters, and most suc- 
cessful in this game of intrigue, sedition, and popular and pal- 
ace revolts, were Abdi-ashirta and his sons, particularly Aziru, 
who made of Amurru an important minor state in central Syria 
east of the Orontes. The almost 70 letters of Rib- Adda of Byblos 
are a long, increasingly nervous denunciation of their advances 
along the coast and of Egyptian inaction. The latter is probably 
to be attributed, in part at least, to the tendency of the vassals’ 
accusations to cancel each other out; but it is also likely that 
the court felt Egyptian interests would be safeguarded best by 
a strong Amurru as a buffer against the Hittite thrust. Events 
proved Rib-Adda right: like so many of his neighbors (Ugarit, 
Kadesh, etc.), Aziru became a Hittite vassal. 

In Palestine the situation reflected by the vassals’ let- 
ters, ifless dire in its consequences for Egyptian rule, was not 
less chaotic. The letters reflect the same rivalries of the local 
rulers, the same charges against one another of perfidy, and 
the same signs of deep popular unrest. These petty kings are 
constantly at war with one another, plundering and seizing 
villages, at times forming small coalitions against a common 
enemy, which soon break up, regroup, and exchange the roles 
of enemies and allies. In central Palestine, in the struggles in- 
volving Gezer, Megiddo, Taanach, Acre, Jerusalem, Lachish, 
and (perhaps) Hebron, the main instigators were the rulers of 
Shechem, Lab’ayu and his sons, who in a movement compa- 
rable to that in contemporary Amurru, attempted to expand 
their city-state into a territorial state, with one important ob- 
jective being the possession of the fertile Plain of Esdraelon. 
The local Egyptian administration, when not corrupt and sup- 
porting treason, was apparently really concerned only with the 
payment of tribute and with a few other Egyptian interests like 
the provisions for troops moving northward, and this policy 
seems to have had the court’s approval. 
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[William L. Moran] 


EL-ARISH (Ar. inet al-‘Arish), town on the Mediterranean 
coast of the Sinai Peninsula, near where Wadi al-‘Arish (the 
biblical Nahal Mizrayim: see Brook of *Egypt) reaches the sea. 
It was Sinai’s principal center through most historic periods 
due to a number of geographical assets: loess soil present in 
patches along Wadi al-‘Arish and, on other stretches, loess 
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hidden beneath a thin cover of coarse, porous sand allowing 
seepage of rainwater to the subsoil; an average yearly rainfall 
of more than 100 mm. (4 in.) which exceeds that of the rest 
of Sinai; an enrichment of its water supply by underground 
seepage and by seasonal surface flow in Wadi al-‘Arish; land 
communications leading to the east and west along the ancient 
Via Maris (sea road) and to the south, southwest, and south- 
east along the course of the wadi; and anchoring facilities on 
the beach near the wadi mouth. From the first century, it was 
known as a trade center by the name Rhinokoroura. Josephus 
mentions the town as part of Judea (Ant. 13:395) and Titus pre- 
pared his march on Palestine there (Wars 4:662). Until 1895 El- 
Arish served as the border town between Egypt and Palestine. 
Rabbi Judah *al-Harizi passed through El-Arish in 1218 but 
does not mention any Jews who might have been there. 


El-Arish Project 

In the early 20" century, El-Arish and its region were sparsely 
settled. At that time, Davis *Trietsch proposed the El-Arish 
project for northern Sinai as one of several alternatives for 
Jewish settlement in the Middle East. On the basis of *Herzl’s 
meeting in 1902 with Joseph *Chamberlain, the area, including 
the Pelusian Plain, was designated to become an autonomous 
Jewish settlement sponsored by the British government. Lord 
Cromer, then the British consul-general in Egypt, requested 
that a commission of experts explore the region on the pros- 
pects of settlement and its findings were positive. Nevertheless, 
the Egyptian government, on Cromer’s insistence, rejected the 
report, declaring itself unable to allocate water from the Nile 
for the settlement’s irrigation needs. Cromer’s refusal came in 
spite of Herzl’s efforts to rescue the scheme by reducing the 
project’s scope to the El-Arish vicinity and renouncing appro- 
priation of Nile waters for development. 


From 1948 

During the Israel War of Independence (1948), an Israeli army 
unit under Operation Ayin temporarily took up positions just 
south of El-Arish (December 1948). In the *Sinai Campaign, 
El-Arish fell to Israeli forces on Oct. 31, 1956, and was evacu- 
ated by them, according to the uNn’s request, in February 1957. 
In the *Six-Day War it was taken by an Israeli column on June 
6, 1967, and remained under Israeli administration. Under the 
terms of Israel’s peace agreement with Egypt, El-Arish was re- 
turned to Egypt. 

After World War 1, the town expanded gradually, num- 
bering 7,000 inhabitants in 1932 and, according to Egyptian 
sources, 22,000 in 1956 and 45,000 in 1967. In the census con- 
ducted by Israel in August 1967, El-Arish had a population of 
29,973. The date-palm groves near the seashore continue to 
constitute an important economic branch. Sea fishing and 
trapping of quails are additional sources of income. Since 
the 1950s, plantations of rhicinus bushes have gained ground 
in the area between El-Arish and Rafiah (Rafah) and rhici- 
nus oil is produced in a factory in the town. Under Egyptian 
rule, administrative services to the Sinai Peninsula and espe- 
cially services to the Egyptian army became important in El- 
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Arish’s economy, although more recently tourism, based on 
new hotels and general development, seems to be its main 
source of income. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Herzl, Complete Diaries, ed. by R. Patai, 5 
(1960), index; Rabinowicz, in: JsOs, 13:1 (1951), 25-46; Press, Erez, 4 
(1955), 757-8; M. Medzini, Ha-Mediniyyut ha-Ziyyonit me-Reshitah 
ve-ad Moto shel Herzl (1934), 224-43, 320-32; J. Braslavsky, Hayadata 
et ha-Arez, 2 (1947), 7-12, 22-31. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Bein, in: 
Shivat Ziyyon, 1 (1950), 179-220; Y. Friedman, Germania, Turkiya ve- 
ha-Ziyyonut (1995). 


[Oskar K. Rabinowicz / Efraim Orni] 


ELASA (Eleasah, Alasa), a town north of Jerusalem near 
Beth-Horon. Judah *Maccabee encamped there before his 
last battle against *Bacchides, whose army was at *Beeroth, 
and was killed nearby in the fighting (1 Macc. 9:5-18). Some 
scholars read Hadasha (Adasa) instead of Elasa. The town was 
apparently named after Eleasah, a descendant of Benjamin 
(1 Chron. 2:39—40; 8:37; 9:43). It is identified with Khirbat al- 
Ishshi, southwest of al-Bira. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: EM. Abel, in: RB, 33 (1924), 383f; idem, Les 
Livres des Maccabées (1949), 160; Avi- Yonah, Geog, 100. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


ELASAH (Heb. nivy9x; “God has made”), son of *Shaphan, 
and one of Zedekiah’s emissaries to Nebuchadnezzar, who 
brought the letter written by Jeremiah to the elders in exile 
(Jer. 29:3). Elasah was a member of one of the most influential 
pro-Babylonian families in the last years of the Kingdom of 
Judah. Shaphan, his father, was the scribe of Josiah (11 Kings 
22:31; et al.). His brother *Ahikam was one of the men sent 
by King Josiah to the prophetess Huldah (11 Kings 22:12, 14; 
11 Chron. 34:20). His other brother *Jaazaniah is mentioned 
in Ezekiel 8:11 among the elders of Jerusalem. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yeivin, in: Tarbiz, 12 (1940/41), 257-8. 


ELATH (in modern Israel, Eilat; Heb. ni?°x ,n'°X ,12°X), 
ancient harbor town in Transjordan at the northern end of 
the Red Sea near *Ezion-Geber. Elath is first mentioned in 
the account of the Israelites’ wanderings in the desert dur- 
ing the Exodus (Deut. 2:8). Solomon built a “navy of ships” 
at Ezion-Geber beside Elath; from there it sailed to Ophir 
manned by his servants and those of Hiram, king of Tyre 
(1 Kings 9:26; 1 Chron. 8:17). Later Uzziah (Azariah), king of 
Judah (785-733 B.c.E.), rebuilt Elath restoring it as the port 
of Judah on the Red Sea (11 Kings 14:22) but after his reign Ju- 
dahite control of the Negev ceased. In the Hellenistic period 
it served for a time as a Ptolemaic port called Berenice (Jos., 
Ant., 8:163) and it is later mentioned as a Nabatean port (re- 
named Aila) from which an important commercial highway 
led to Gaza (Strabo, Geography, 16:2, 30; Pliny, Naturalis His- 
toria, 5:12). Aila continued to be a major commercial and mili- 
tary port in Roman and Byzantine times. In the third century 
the Tenth Legion, together with its headquarters, was trans- 
ferred there from Jerusalem and it was thereafter a key point 
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in the Byzantine defense system in the south of the country. 
The Jewish population in the neighborhood of Aila was aug- 
mented by Jewish tribes expelled from Arabia by Muhammad 
during whose time the Muslims gained control of the town, 
which was called in Arabic *Akaba. A Jewish community con- 
tinued to exist there until the middle of the tenth century and 
possibly until the Crusader period. In 1116 Baldwin 1, king of 
Jerusalem, captured the port; the fleet of Reynaud de Chatillon 
sailed from there to harass Arab maritime trade in the Red Sea. 
Saladin, who brought the Crusaders’ rule to an end in 1170, 
erected a fortress at Akaba. By the 14"* century the town was 
almost completely deserted and only under Turkish rule was 
an attempt made to develop it. The ancient site of Elath with 
remains from the Nabatean, Roman, Byzantine, and medieval 
periods has been located north of Akaba. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


Modern Eilat 

Modern Eilat is 3 mi. (5 km.) west of *Akaba along the coast. 
The site, a wasteland bearing the Arabic name Umm Rashrash, 
was included in the future Jewish state in the UN partition plan 
of 1947. In fact, it was occupied by Israel forces on March 13, 
1949, in the bloodless “Operation Uvdah” (“Established Fact”), 
which was the last military move in the *War of Independence. 
A first step in establishing a civilian settlement was made in 
December 1949 when members of Ha-Kibbutz ha-Meuhad set 
up a temporary camp on the Eilat shore. They transferred their 
settlement in 1962 about 2 mi. (3 km.) further north, where 
it became kibbutz Eilot. The first water pipeline was laid in 
1952 to Eilat to take water from the *Beer Orah and *Yotvatah 
wells which, however, are strongly saline (1,500 mg. chlorine 
content per liter and with a strong magnesium content). In 
the ensuing years, the first dwellings were built. By December 
1952 Eilat received local council status. As long as the Straits 
of Tiran were closed to Israel-bound shipping, Eilat’s growth 
was extremely slow (275 inhabitants in 1953, 520 in 1956). A 
few services to excursionists, experimental coastal fishing, 
and mineral exploration provided the inhabitants’ principal 
occupations. The turning point came with the opening of 
the straits in the *Sinai Campaign (1956). Two months later, 
Ejlat’s population increased to 926 inhabitants. In view of its 
outstanding importance for Israel's development, Eilat was 
given city status in March 1959, although it had only 3,500 
inhabitants, still far from the 20,000 population mark which 
in Israel normally warrants the accordance of this status. In 
1963, the population rose to 7,000, and by 1968 reached 12,100, 
80% veteran Israelis or Israel-born and the rest immigrants 
who were less than five years in the country. In the mid-1990s, 
Ejlat’s population reached 33,300 and by the end of 2002 it 
was already 42,100, spread over an area of 30 sq. mi. (80 sq. 
km.). Eilat’s town planning, taking the local topography into 
account, endeavored to direct most of the city’s living quar- 
ters to the hills rising at a short distance from the beach, to 
altitudes of 100-400 m. above sea level, where the climate is 
slightly cooler than on the shore. The many narrow gorges 
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cutting through the hilly area make planning and commu- 
nications difficult. 

The renewed blockade of the Tiran Straits in May 1967 by 
Egypt threatened Eilat’s existence and future as Israel’s gateway 
to East Africa, South and East Asia, and Australia. That move 
led to the *Six-Day War, in which the Egyptian plan (accord- 
ing to documents found in Sinai) to cut off the city from the 
interior of Israel by pushing through to Jordanian territory in 
the Aravah Valley was foiled by Israel's victory, which subse- 
quently accelerated Eilat’s progress. From time to time in the 
period following June 1967, Arab saboteurs made attempts to 
attack Eilat despite the Jordanian government's fear that Isra- 
el’s countermeasures against Jordan’s only port, Akaba, would 
constitute an incomparably heavier blow for Jordan. 

Great efforts were directed to creating the city’s infra- 
structure. In 1957 the Eilat-Mizpeh Ramon-Beersheba road 
was built, and opened to traffic in January 1958. In 1967, the 
Eilat-Sedom highway was put into use. In 1969, construction 
began on the road leading from Eilat southward to Sharm 
el-Sheikh. With the sea bottom sloping steeply from the Ei- 
lat shore, port building there is relatively easy. From 1957 the 
original anchorage was repeatedly enlarged to cope with the 
mounting sea cargo traffic, and an oil port was installed in 
the southwest of the city. A new port was built at an invest- 
ment of IL 20,000,000 (about $ 5,700,000) and opened in 
1964; in 1968, it employed 500 laborers and handled approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 tons of import and export goods. Mineral 
exports (potash, phosphates, copper) through Eilat amounted 
to 110,000 tons in 1966/67. Because of Eilat’s distance from Is- 
rael’s central sectors, air communications are vital. The Elath 
airfield, situated just east of the city, was enlarged, and in 1969 
10-12 daily flights (operated by Arkia Company) connected 
Eilat with Tel Aviv and Jerusalem. The city’s water shortage was 
gradually reduced by seawater desalination. An experimental 
plant employing the freezing method, developed by Alexander 
*Zarchin, was closed down after a few years of operation. In 
1965, a thermal distillation plant was opened, which simulta- 
neously supplied electricity to the town; its daily capacity was 
4,000 m’ (over a million gallons) of practically salt-free water 
which, when blended with brackish spring water, made the 
latter potable. In 1970 another plant was opened with a capac- 
ity of 2,000 m? (c. half'a million gallons) a day. 

Air conditioning is an absolute necessity in the Eilat cli- 
mate and the local “desert cooler,’ which is relatively inex- 
pensive to operate, reduces the temperature, and increases 
air humidity, was gradually introduced in all buildings in the 
city. The first 16 in. oil pipeline connecting Eilat with Haifa 
was laid in 1958/59. Work on the large 42 in. pipeline from Ei- 
lat to Ashkelon began in 1968 and was finished in 1970. A de- 
cisive factor in Eilat’s economic life were the *Timna Copper 
Works, which in 1968 employed 1,000 workers, nearly all re- 
siding in Eilat. However, in 1975 they were closed due to eco- 
nomic difficulties. Local industry, mostly small and medium- 
size enterprises, included branches connected with the local 
building trade, several jewelry workshops (for processing the 
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malachite “Eilat stone”), diamond-polishing plants, fish pro- 
cessing, metal products, and gypsum. Tourism and recreation 
always constituted one of the major branches in Eilat’s econ- 
omy. In 1968, Eilat had a marine museum and a modern art 
museum, municipal libraries, a concert and lecture hall, and 
an amphitheater. In 1970 the city’s hotels had 2,000 beds; at 
the turn of the 20" century around 11,000 in five hotels, with 
considerable income derived from tourist services. Tourism 
was the main reason for the great Eilat shoreline project, pro- 
viding for a number of artificial lagoons and land tongues. To 
encourage tourism further, the city received a VAT exemption 
in 1985. One of the city’s tourist attractions is the coral reef in 
the Gulf of Elath where the diversified marine species of the 
Red Sea can be observed. Every year Eilat hosts two major cul- 
tural events: a jazz festival and a classical music festival with 
international participation. 
[Izhak Noam / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Ben-Zvi, Shear Yashuv (1937), 97-119; N. 
Glueck, The Other Side of the Jordan (1940), 86-113; idem, in: AASOR, 
15 (1934-35), 46ff.; A. Konikoff, Transjordan (1946), 80-82; The Israel 
Exploration Society, Elath (Heb., 1963); Z. Vilnay, Guide to Israel 
(19663); Aharoni, Land, index; Avi-Yonah, Geog, index; Press, Erez, 
1 (19517), 16-17. MODERN: Fenton and Steinitz, in: Ariel, 20 (1967), 
61-72. WEBSITE: www.eilat.muni.il. 


ELATH (Epstein), ELIAHU (1903-1990), Israeli diplomat 
and Arabist. Born in Snovsk, Russia, Elath was active in the 
Zionist movement in Russia before settling in Palestine in 
1924. He worked as a laborer in a number of settlements for 
a few years, meanwhile making a special study of the Bed- 
ouin. From 1934 to 1945 he was director of the Middle East 
section in the Jewish Agency’s Political Department. As head 
of the Agency’s Political Office in Washington, p.c., during 
1945-48, Elath received the U.S. government recognition of 
the State of Israel in May 1948. With the de facto recognition 
of Israel he was appointed special representative of the Pro- 
visional Council of the Government of Israel, and from 1949 
Israeli ambassador to Washington. From 1950 to 1959 he was 
ambassador in London. He served as president of the Hebrew 
University (1962-68) and chairman of the board of governors 
of the Afro-Asian Institute (1959-62). His books include Ha- 
Bedu’im (1933); Ukhlosei Ever ha- Yarden ve-Hayyeihem (1936); 
Haj Amin al-Husseini (Heb., 1968); San Francisco Diary (Heb., 
1971); Shivat Ziyyon ve-Arav (“The Return to Zion and the 
Arabs,” 1974) which deals with the contacts made between 
the Zionist and Arab leaders and the attempts to arrive at 
an understanding with them before the establishment of the 
State; The Struggle for Statehood: Washington 1945-1948 (Heb., 
3 vols., 1979-82). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Lazar, Rashim be-Yisrael, 1 (1953), 185- 


gl. 
[Benjamin Jaffe] 


ELAZAR, DANIEL J. (1934-1999), political scientist. Elazar 
was born in Minneapolis and received his M.A. and Ph.D. 
from the University of Chicago. He was appointed professor 
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of political science at Temple University in Philadelphia, where 
he founded and directed the Center for the Study of Feder- 
alism. A leading authority on the subject, he was a founding 
president of the International Association for Federal Studies. 
Elazar divided his time between the U.S. and Israel, where he 
was professor of intergovernmental relations at Bar-Ilan Uni- 
versity. And, as founder and president of the Jerusalem Center 
for Public Affairs, he headed the major independent Jewish 
think tank concerned with seeking solutions to the pivotal 
problems facing Israel and world Jewry. 

In 1986 he was appointed by President Reagan to be a 
member of the U.S. Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations and was reappointed in 1991 by President 
Bush. He was secretary of the American Political Science As- 
sociation and served as consultant to many federal, state, and 
local agencies, including the U.S. Departments of Education, 
Health and Human Services, and Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment, the National Governors’ Association, the Education 
Commission of the States, and the Pennsylvania Science and 
Technology Commission, as well as to the governments of 
Israel, Canada, Cyprus, Italy, South Africa, and Spain. 

Elazar was recognized as an expert on Jewish community 
organization worldwide, on the Jewish political tradition, and 
on Israel’s government and politics. He was a consultant to 
the Israeli government, the Jewish Agency, the World Zionist 
Organization, the City of Jerusalem, and to most major Jew- 
ish organizations in the U.S. and Canada, Europe, South Af- 
rica, and Australia. Taking a leadership role in numerous lo- 
cal and national Jewish organizations, he was chairman of 
the Israel Political Science Association, a member of various 
consultative bodies of the Israeli government, active in the 
World Sephardi Federation, president of the American Se- 
phardi Federation, and served on the International Council 
of Yad Vashem. 

Elazar wrote or edited more than 60 books and many 
other publications, including Community and Polity: The 
Organizational Dynamics of American Jewry (1976), an in- 
depth study of the American Jewish community and its in- 
stitutions; People and Polity, The Organizational Dynamics of 
World Jewry (1989), a study of the communities and institu- 
tions of World Jewry; Israel: Building a New Society (1986); 
A Double Bond: The Constitutional Documents of American 
Jewry (1992); Israel at the Polls, 1992 (1994); The Conservative 
Movement in Judaism: Dilemmas and Opportunities (with 
R.M. Geffen, 2000); and Israel at the Polls, 1999 (2001). Some 
of his books have sought a solution to the Israel-Palestinian 
problem based on federal principles. He was the founder and 
editor of Publius, the journal of Federalism, and the editor of 
the Jewish Political Studies Review. Together with his brother, 
David H. Elazar, he published A Classification System for Li- 
braries of Judaica. 


[Yitzhak Kerem / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


ELAZAR, DAVID (“Dado’; 1925-1976), Israeli soldier. Ela- 
zar was born in Sarajevo, Yugoslavia, and came to Israel in 
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ELAZAR, YAAKOV 


1940, joining kibbutz Shaar ha-Amakim. In 1946 he became a 
member of the *Palmah and during the War of Independence 
carried out reconnaissance in Syria. In 1948 he was appointed 
company commander of the Harel Brigade and led the forces 
which broke through to the Old City of Jerusalem via the Zion 
Gate in May of that year. 

He studied economics and Middle Eastern studies at the 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem. After the Sinai Campaign, in 
which he commanded the infantry brigade which fought in 
Gaza, he was transferred to the Armored Corps, and in 1961 
succeeded General Haim Bar-Lev as its commander, being 
promoted to the rank of major-general in 1962. In November 
1964 Elazar was appointed o.c. Northern Command and was 
responsible for the capture of the Golan Heights in the Six- 
Day War. In 1969 he was appointed chief of the General Staff 
Branch, and in November 1971, chief of staff and promoted to 
the rank of lieutenant-general. 

Following the publication of the interim report of the 
Agranat Commission on the *Yom Kippur War, which was 
published early in 1974 and recommended that his term of of- 
fice be terminated, Elazar submitted his resignation. Many 
felt he had been made a scapegoat for Israel's failures in the 
war. He was subsequently appointed head of the Zim Ship- 
ping Company. 

A biography of Elazar, Dado, by Hanoch *Bartov, ap- 
peared in 1978. 


ELAZAR, YAAKOV (1912-2002), last of a generation of 
Sephardi historians and personalities who lived through the 
course of the 20" century in the Ottoman, British, and Israeli 
periods and were active in the Sephardi life of Jerusalem. He 
was the last authority on active Sephardi life in Jerusalem, his 
death at the age of 90 symbolizing the end of an era. 

A descendant of the Salonikan Elazar rabbinic family 
which moved to Jerusalem in 1878 and the Abulafia family of 
Tiberias on his mother’s side, he lived and breathed the Se- 
phardi life of Jerusalem. He was one of the younger members 
of the He-Halutz ha-Mizrachi movement. From 1931 to 1936, 
he taught Hebrew in the revived Sephardi Jewish community 
of Hebron. He was elected to Vaad ha-Kehillah in Jerusalem 
(1937), and the Asefat ha-Nivharim of the yishuv (1944). On 
“Black Saturday” (June 29, 1946), after 700 leaders of the Jew- 
ish yishuv were arrested, he gathered some 3,000 people in 
Jerusalem within hours for prayer and public protest against 
the British authorities. 

He spoke the Jerusalemite Judeo-Spanish dialect, was an 
active researcher and authority on the Sephardim of the Old 
City of Jerusalem and the Sephardi courtyards, and was active 
in the Sephardi community of Jerusalem. His books include 
Diyyur ve-Klitah be-Yishuv ha-Yashan 1842-1919, Hazerot 
Bi-Yrushalayim ha-Atikah, and Yamei Avra: Ha-Shevitah ha- 
Aravit April-Oktober 1936. He wrote about the Erez Israel Se- 
phardi chief rabbis, the Rishonei le-Ziyyon, and advocated that 
the younger generation know and follow their teachings. He 
received semikhah for shehitah from Chief Rabbi Jacob *Meir 
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ELAZARI-VOLCANI, YIZHAK 


and published a bibliography of him in 1997, feeling that his 
former teacher was already forgotten. 

As a Jerusalem Street Names Committee member, he 
proposed names of past Sephardi figures for streets. He re- 
ceived the distinction Yakir Yerushalayim and is buried in the 
section of prominent Jerusalemites in the Har Menuhot cem- 
etery in Jerusalem. He was the uncle of the American Sephardi 
leader and political scientist Daniel *Elazar and a cousin of 
Israel Defense Forces Chief of Staff David *Elazar. 


[Yitzchak Kerem (24 ed.)] 


ELAZARI-VOLCANI (Wilkansky), YIZHAK (1880-1955), 
agronomist and one of the planners of agricultural settlement 
in Erez Israel, brother of Meir Wilkansky. Born at Eisiskes, 
near Vilna, Elazari-Volcani studied at European universities 
and in 1908 immigrated to Erez Israel, where he managed the 
farm settlements of Ben Shemen and Huldah (1909-18). He 
was an active member of the Ha-Poel ha-Zair party, which he 
represented at Zionist Congresses and in Zionist institutions. 
In 1921, he set up the experimental agricultural station of the 
Zionist Executive (today the Agricultural Research Station) 
and ran it until his retirement in 1951. He was one of the found- 
ers of the Institute for Agricultural Studies of the Hebrew Uni- 
versity at Rehovot, which later became the university's faculty 
of agriculture. In 1938, he was appointed professor of agricul- 
tural economics, and held various public and scientific posts 
connected with agriculture. 

Volcani was also a prolific writer and polemicist. His first 
writings were published in David *Frischmann’s journal Ha- 
Dor and he later contributed to J.H. *Brenner’s Ha-Meorer. 
Under the name of “E. Ziyyoni,” he was also one of the main 
contributors to Ha-Poel ha-Zair from its foundation. He was 
the first to give a positive evaluation of Baron de Rothschild’s 
settlement scheme, and contended that it laid healthy founda- 
tions for the continuation of Jewish settlement in Erez Israel. 
He also wrote literary studies and plays (under the pseudonym 
I. Avuyah). He published several books on agricultural sub- 
jects, settlement, etc. His collected articles on agriculture and 
other topics were published in ten volumes. 

His brother, MEIR WILKANSKY (Elazari-Volcani) (1882- 
1949), Hebrew author, was born in Eisiskes, and immigrated 
to Erez Israel in 1904. He first worked as an agricultural la- 
borer; between 1908 and 1918, he was secretary of the *Pales- 
tine Office and, from 1918 until his retirement in 1942, head 
of the Palestine Land Development Company. Wilkansky was 
one of the first writers to depict the life of the pioneers of the 
Second Aliyah in Hebrew fiction. His stories include “Beer 
Hafarnu,” “Bahar? and “Yom Avodati ha-Rishon? His books 
include Sippurim me-Hayyei ha-Arez (1918), Ba- Heder (1934), 
Bi-Ymei ha-Aliyyah (1935), Mi-Gal el Gal (1943), and Senuni- 
yyot (1963). He translated two of Goethe's works, Die Leiden 
des jungen Werthers and Dichtung und Wahrheit (Yefet series, 
1911-12), and published two statistical pamphlets on Jewish 
settlement in Palestine (1918-19). Meir's son, RAANAN VOL- 
CANI (1910-2002), became associate professor of animal hus- 
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bandry at the agricultural faculty of the Hebrew University in 
1960 and head of the Husbandry Department of the National 
and University Institute of Agriculture at Rehovot. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hebrew University, Ha-Fakultah le-Haklaut 
(1958), 16-40, 261-7; A. Granott, Ishim be-Yisrael (1956), 225-38; I. 
Cohen, Demut el Demut (1949), 234-45; J. Fischmann, Be-Terem Aviv 
(1959), 332-56; M. Smilansky, Mishpahat ha-Adamah, 4 (1953), 282-7; 


Y. Keshet, Maskiyyot (1953), 109-21. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


ELBAZ, North African family noted for its rabbis. The Elbaz 
family originally lived in Azzaouia, *Morocco, from which it 
was expelled in 1668 by King Moulai Rashid along with 1,300 
other families. They then settled in Fez and in Sefrou. Mem- 
bers of the family included MOSES BEN MAIMON *ALBAZ OF 
TARRODANT, author of Heikhal Kodesh, a kabbalistic com- 
mentary to the prayer book (Amsterdam, 1653), SAMUEL 
BEN ISAAC, author of Toledot Adam, a brief history up to the 
burning of the books in Italy (Venice, 1585), JACOB, author of 
Toledot Yaakov, sermons (Venice, 1609), and SAMUEL BEN 
ISAAC (1698-1749), talmudist and codifier, who was head of 
the bet din of Fez. He was a friend of Hayyim b. Moses At- 
tar, who would make no legal decision without his consent. 
Samuel is the author of Va-Yomer Shemuel, talmudic novel- 
lae (Casablanca, 1929); his other works are still in manuscript. 
Many of his decisions were published in Jacob Ibn Zur’s Mish- 
pat u-Zedakah be- Yaakov (Alexandria, pt. 1, 1894; pt. 2, 1903). 
Some of his piyyutim are in manuscript at the Ben-Zvi Insti- 
tute in Jerusalem (no. 2072). JUDAH (1770-1847) was a codi- 
fier who headed the bet din of Sefrou. Many of his decisions 
were published in Avnei Shayish (2 pts., Jerusalem, 1930-34), 
and in his son’s Hayyei Amram. He was one of the major 
fundraisers for the kolelim in Erez Israel. His son AMRAM 
(1799-1857), codifier, judge, and poet, wrote Hayyei Amram 
(Meknes, 1949). Another son, SAMUEL (1790-1844), left be- 
hind a manuscript work on Rashi, Hanokh la-Naar. RAPHAEL 
MOSES ((1823-1896), Samuel’s son, was a talmudic scholar, 
kabbalist, poet, and scientist. He wrote many works, including 
Halakhah le-Moshe, responsa (Jerusalem, 1901); Shir Hadash, 
poems (Jerusalem, 1935); and Eden mi-Kedem (Fez, 1940). Still 
in manuscript are many of his writings, including Kisse ha- 
Melakhim, a history of ancient kings and of the Jews. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Bass, Siftei Yeshenim (Amsterdam, 1680), 
400, nos. 20, 28; H. Ben-Attar, Peri Toar (Lemberg [?], 1810), intro- 
duction; J.M. Toledano, Ner ha-Maarav (1911), 74, 107, 138, 142, 208; 
idem, Ozar Genazim (1960), 88; J. Ben-Naim, Malkhei Rabbanan 
(1931), 44, 102, 107, 120-1; A. Elbaz, Hayyei Amram (1949), intro- 


duction. 
[David Obadia] 


ELBERG, YEHUDA (1912-2003), Yiddish journalist and 
novelist. Born in Zgierz, Poland, Elberg came from a rabbini- 
cal family and was ordained as a rabbi. He was a distant cousin 
of the literary *Singer family. He began publishing stories and 
journalistic articles in Yiddish and Hebrew newspapers in 
1932. His wartime activity involved smuggling people through 
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safe houses, and he himself avoided identification and depor- 
tation; he also took part in the Warsaw ghetto uprising. After 
the war he wrote as a correspondent for Israeli and American 
newspapers, and for the European Yiddish press. 

Immigrating to New York via Paris, he began a lifelong 
friendship with Chaim *Grade. In 1948 he arrived in New 
York and became active in Zionist causes. Shortly after the 
death of his first wife in 1955 he moved to Montreal, where he 
remained until his death. 

Although he wrote belles lettres from the beginning 
of his career and published a book of short stories, Unter 
Kuperne Himlen (“Under Copper Skies”), in 1951, his great- 
est literary works came later in life. The novel Afn Shpits fun 
a Mast (Ship of the Hunted) appeared in 1974, followed in 
quick succession by five more novels and two collections of 
short stories between 1976 and 1987. His masterwork was 
the 1983 Kalman Kalikes Imperye (The Empire of Kalman the 
Cripple). In the 1990s he turned his attention to translating 
his work, publishing both Ship of the Hunted and The Em- 
pire of Kalman the Cripple in 1997. His short story “837” was 
made into a play and is frequently anthologized. These three 
works constitute his most important contributions to Yiddish 
literature. They have appeared in Spanish, Hebrew, French, 
and German as well as English. During the 1980s he won the 
Manger Prize and Israel's Prime Minister’s Award for litera- 
ture. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B.E. Galli, “Yehuda Elberg’s Wounded Words 
Unfolding: Uttering the Holocaust’s Unutterability,” in: Literature and 
Theology, 15:4 (2001), 396f; LNYL, 6, 587f; C.L. Fuks, 100 Yor Yidishe un 
Hebreishe Literatur in Kanade (1980), 191f; Forward (Oct. 31, 2003). 


[Faith Jones (2™4 ed.)] 


ELBLAG (Ger. Elbing), a city near Gdansk (Danzig), Poland, 
from 1772 to 1945 in Germany. Jews were reported to have 
been burned there during the *Black Death. There were no 
Jews living in Elblag after the first partition of Poland in 1772, 
but in 1783 Moses Simon was permitted to settle in the city 
and provide for visiting Jewish merchants, obtaining a trade 
license in 1800. There were 33 Jewish families in 1812 and 42 
in 1816, all of whom had been granted the right of settlement 
despite opposition from the local merchants. The community 
opened a cemetery in 1811, an elementary school in 1823, and 
a synagogue and mikveh in 1824. A rabbi was engaged from 
1879. In 1932 the community numbered 460 and maintained 
three charitable and five welfare organizations, and a school 
attended by 60 children. The synagogue was burned down by 
the Nazis on Nov. 10, 1938, and most of the homes and shops 
of the Jews there were looted. Part of the communal archives 
(1811-1936) are in the Central Archives for the History of the 
Jewish People in Jerusalem. There has not been an organized 
Jewish community in Elblag since World War 11. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neufeld, in: Zeitschrift fuer die Geschichte 
der Juden, 2 (1965), 1-14; 5 (1968), 127-493 7 (1970), 131f.; Neufeld, in: 
AWJD (March 25, 1966); Germ Jud, 2 (1968), 200. 


[Zeev Wilhem Falk] 
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ELBOGEN, ISMAR (1874-1943), scholar, teacher, and public 
figure. Elbogen was born in Schildberg, Posen province, and 
studied at the Breslau Rabbinical Seminary. Israel *Lewy, the 
famous Talmud critic, was the teacher who most influenced 
him. In 1899 he began teaching Jewish history and biblical ex- 
egesis at the Collegio Rabbinico Italiano in Florence. While in 
Italy he perfected his knowledge in Italian Jewish history and 
literature. In 1903 he joined the faculty of the Hochschule fuer 
die Wissenschaft des Judentums in Berlin, teaching many sub- 
jects and for many years was involved unofficially in directing 
the institution. He was involved in the organizational life of 
German Jews, heading important committees and commis- 
sions. In 1938, in the wake of Nazi persecution, Elbogen im- 
migrated to New York. He was appointed research professor 
simultaneously at four institutions: Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary, Hebrew Union College, Jewish Institute of Religion, and 
Dropsie College. 

His scholarly interests were chiefly in Jewish history and 
the history of Jewish liturgy. His major work, Derjuedische 
Gottesdienst in seiner geschichtliehen Entwicklung (1913), is 
a comprehensive and important work on Jewish liturgy; it 
traces the history of the prayers said in the synagogue. His 
other works are devoted to Jewish history and are written in 
a popular style. His Century of Jewish Life (1944) was planned 
as a sequel to *Graetz’s history. Elbogen devoted his atten- 
tion also to the history of *Wissenschaft des Judentums and 
set forth a program for Jewish scholarship that, in addition 
to describing the Jewish past, would be a guide for the Jewish 
present and future. He was one of the editors for the periodi- 
cal Devir (1923-24); Germania Judaica (2 vols., 1917-34); the 
jubilee edition of Moses Mendelssohn's collected works, of 
which only six volumes appeared (1929-32); Zeitschrift fuer die 
Geschichte der Juden in Deutschland (vols. 1-7, 1929-38); Jue- 
disches Lexikon (4 vols. in 5, 1927-30); Encyclopaedia Judaica 
(vols. 1-9, 1928-34); Eshkol (2 vols., 1929-32); and Universal 
Jewish Encyclopedia (10 vols., 1939-43). He was an active par- 
ticipant in the Liberal movement in the German Jewish com- 
munity. He took part in writing the Liberal prayer book for 
German Jews, Tefillot le-Kol ha-Shanah: Gebetbuch fuer das 
ganze Jahr bearbeitet im Auftrage des Liberalen Kultus (1932), 
which in the main reflects his spirit. He restored to the lit- 
urgy those prayers that had been removed by the reformers 
in their desire to eradicate the concept of Jewish peoplehood 
from the Jewish religion. He also wrote Geschichte der Juden 
in Deutschland (1935). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Elbogen, in: HJ, 8 (1946), 69-94, a bib- 
liography of I. Elbogen’s writings; A. Marx, in: I. Elbogen, Century 
of Jewish Life (1944), xi-xx; M. Wiener, in: HJ, 6 (1944), 95-98; S.W. 
Baron, in: JSs, 6 (1944), 91-92; E. Rosenthal, in: yLBI, 8 (1963), 3-28; 
J.-H. Kaplan, in: cCARY, 25 (1915), 403-13, a review of Elbogen’s major 
work. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.A. Meyer, The Life and Thought of 
the Jewish Historian Ismar Elbogen (2004). 


ELCAN, MARCUS (c. 1757-1808), early settler of Richmond, 
Virginia. Elcan probably was born in Germany. He arrived 
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in Richmond by 1782, when his name appeared as witness to 
a deed, although he was listed as a member of Philadelphia's 
Mikveh Israel in the same year. A founder of Beth Shalome 
Congregation, Elcan was a successful merchant and highly re- 
spected citizen; his will provided an endowment of $1,000 to 
the Richmond Charity School. A man of cultural attainments, 
he willed his considerable library of almost 200 volumes to 
Joseph Marx, a friend and one of his executors. Elcan’s widow, 
Phila (c. 1760-1820), is buried in the cemetery of Touro Syna- 
gogue, Newport, Rhode Island. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rosenbloom, Biog Dict, 34. 
[Saul Viener] 


ELCHE, city on the east coast of Spain, near Alicante; im- 
portant in the late Roman period. Greek inscriptions discov- 
ered in 1905 on a mosaic floor in Elche dating to some time 
between the third and fifth centuries are believed to refer to a 
synagogue. They seem to indicate that the community in Elche 
was organized along the same lines as other Jewish commu- 
nities in Mediterranean countries. Nothing is known about 
the Jews in Elche under Muslim rule. After the capture of the 
city by James 1 of Aragon in 1263, Astruc *Bonsenyor of Bar- 
celona served as interpreter. Alfonso x of Castile granted land 
to Don Isaac ibn Wakar, the physician of Don Juan Manuel, in 
the neighborhood of Elche. A Jewish scribe was in charge of 
the office registers and taxes of the Muslim community there 
in 1308. In a document from 1314 dealing with a case between 
Muslims of Elche and a local Christian, a scribe had to trans- 
late Catalan passages into Arabic. Abraham al-Behbehi, the 
Jewish scribe, wrote the text in Judeo-Arabic, that is, in Ara- 
bic written in Hebrew characters. Apart from its linguistic in- 
terest, the document has great historical significance. It sheds 
light on the role Jews, experts in Arabic, played in a multicul- 
tural and multilingual society. Abraham b. Bahye farmed the 
taxes in Elche from 1381 to 1384. Nothing is known of the later 
fate of the community. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, index; Cantera-Millas, Inscrip- 
ciones, 406-10; Vernet, in: Sefarad, 12 (1952), 126, 140, 142; Frey, 
Corpus, 1 (1936), nos. 662-4; FE Cantera Burgos, Sinagogas Espariolas 
(1955), 212-6. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Romano, in: Separad, 29 
(1969), 313-18; J. Hinojosa Montalvo, in: Homenaje al Profesor Juan 
Torres Fontes, vol. 1, (1987), 791-800; M. Guardia, in: M. Mentre (ed.), 
Lart juif au Moyen Age, (1988), 105-12. 


[Haim Beinart / Yom Tov Assis (24 ed.)] 


ELDAD (Scheib), ISRAEL (1910-1996), Israeli underground 
leader, educator, geographer, writer, and translator from 
German; also known by his underground name and nom de 
plume Sambatyon. Eldad was born in Podvolochisk, in East- 
ern Galicia. In 1914 his family moved to Vilna, and finally set- 
tled in Lvov. He completed his studies at the rabbinical semi- 
nary in Vienna and studied for a doctorate in philosophy and 
history at the University of Vienna, writing his thesis on Scho- 
penhauer. He returned to Poland to teach Jewish studies at 
the Jewish Teachers Seminary in Vilna. He was active in *Be- 
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tar, and wrote literary and political articles for various Pol- 
ish-Jewish publications in Yiddish. In 1938 he participated 
with Avraham *Stern in the World Conference of Betar. Back 
in Vilna he and his wife lived with Menahem *Begin’s fam- 
ily. 

In 1941 Eldad and his wife were allowed to leave Soviet- 
occupied Vilna and travel to Turkey, from which they then 
made their way to Palestine. In Palestine he taught Bible in Tel 
Aviv. He soon joined the leadership of the *Lehi underground, 
becoming its ideologue, and editor of its underground publi- 
cations, the monthly He-Hazit, and the weekly Ha-Maas. Af- 
ter Avraham *Stern was murdered by the British he became 
one of its triumvirate of leaders. In 1944 he was wounded in 
the back while trying to escape arrest by the British and was 
held in a prison hospital in Jerusalem, and later in the Latrun 
detention camp. In 1946 he managed to escape with the help 
of Lehi members and continued his underground activities 
until the establishment of the State of Israel. 

After the establishment of the State a breach occurred 
between the supporters of Nathan *Yellin-Mor, who sought 
to establish a neo-socialist party, and Eldad’s supporters, who 
took a right-wing, nationalist line and focused on extra-par- 
liamentary activities. The political group that Eldad founded 
was called Hazit ha-Moledet, but after Count *Bernadotte 
was assassinated in September 1948, the Israeli government 
declared the group to be illegal. Several of its members were 
detained while Eldad himself managed to escape detention. 
Eldad then started to publish a periodical called Sulam, which 
continued to appear until 1964. In Sulam he advocated Revi- 
sionist maximalism, according to which the goal of Zionism 
is a kingdom of Israel (Malkhut Yisrael), from the Nile and 
the Euphrates. 

In the 1950s Eldad was frequently accused of incitement 
to violence and underground activities, but no concrete evi- 
dence was ever found. Upon orders from David *Ben-Gurion 
as minister of defense Eldad was fired from his post as a high 
school teacher and was prohibited from teaching in the pub- 
lic school system. Even though the Supreme Court decided 
in his favor he could not find work as a teacher. Subsequently 
he established a students association called the Nationalist 
Cells and earned a living as a translator. Later on he became 
a lecturer in humanities at the Haifa Technion and Beersheba 
(now Ben-Gurion) University. 

After the Six-Day War Eldad became a leading figure of 
the radical right and was one of the founders of the Greater 
Israel Movement. In the elections to the Seventh Knesset in 
1969 he ran at the head of a list called Le-Erez Yisrael but failed 
to win a seat. In 1979 he was one of the founders of the Tehiyya 
party with Geula *Cohen but did not run for the Knesset. 

Eldad published articles regularly in Haaretz and Ye- 
dioth Aharonoth. 

His son, Arie Eldad, was elected to the Sixteenth Knes- 
set, on the National Union list. Among his books are Maaser 
Rishon (1975*), memoirs of the underground, and Hegyonot 
Mikra (19847) on the Bible. 
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ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Amichal-Yavin, Sambatyon: Ide- 
ologiyah be-Mivhan Tamid (Biografiyah shel Dr. Yisrael Eldad) 


(1995). 
[Benjamin Jaffe / Susan Hattis Rolef (24 ed.)] 


ELDAD AND MEDAD (Heb. 77°29 /TT?N), two of the elders 
(see *Elder) chosen by Moses to assist him in governing the 
people following their protests about the inadequacy of their 
diet in the wilderness (Num. 11:26-27). Both names are based 
on the root ydd, “to love, be in love.” Thus, Eldad, “Beloved- 
of-El” and Medad, “Beloved.” In response to Moses’ complaint 
about the unbearable burden of administration placed upon 
his shoulders (verse 14), God commanded him to select 70 
men known to him “as elders and officers of the people,’ that 
is, from the traditional leadership, who would share the bur- 
den with him (verses 16-17). To enable them to perform their 
function, God endowed them with part of the spirit that had 
rested on Moses, whereupon they made ecstatic utterances. 
Eldad and Medad, who did not go out with the others to the 
Tent of Meeting, but remained in the camp, nevertheless also 
spoke in a state of *ecstasy. When this was made known to 
Moses and Joshua, the latter suggested that they be restrained, 
but Moses answered him, “... Would that all the Lord’s people 
were prophets” (verses 26-29). Eldad and Medad are not oth- 
erwise identified or mentioned in the Bible. 


In the Aggadah 
The enigmatic appearance of the otherwise unknown Eldad 
and Medad as authors of an unrecorded prophecy (Num. 
11:26 ff.) provided a fertile field for aggadic interpretations. It 
appears that at least some of these are thinly disguised refer- 
ences to the conspiracy of R. Meir and R. Nathan against R. 
Simeon b. Gamaliel (Hor. 13b), an event which gave rise to 
many “biblical” aggadot (cf. A. Buechler, Studies in Jewish His- 
tory (1956), 160-78). Thus, according to R. Simeon b. Yohai, 
Eldad and Medad, though chosen to be among the elders of 
Israel, considered themselves unworthy of such high dignity. 
Thereupon God said, “Because you have humbled yourselves, 
I will add to your greatness yet more greatness” (Sanh. 17a). 
Hence, unlike other prophets, they never ceased to prophesy, 
and they were granted additional advantages (Num. R. 15:19; 
Tanh. B., Num. 29). The moral of the story seems to be that R. 
Meir and R. Nathan should have humbled themselves instead 
of plotting against the patriarch. All the sources report that 
Eldad and Medad prophesied, “Moses shall die, and Joshua 
shall bring Israel into the (promised) land.” This prediction by 
the two prophets that the leader of Israel was to be replaced 
evidently alludes to the plan of the two rabbis to replace the 
patriarch. Other conjectures were that Eldad and Medad pre- 
dicted the (imminent) arrival of the quails (cf. Num. 11:31) 
or else prophesied concerning Gog and Magog (Sanh. 174; 
cf. Ezek. 38, 39). The latter suggestion was put forward by R. 
Nahman who generally displayed a keen interest in messianic 
speculations (cf. Sanh. 96b-97a, 98b). 

Joshua's objection to prophesying by Eldad and Medad 
(Num. 11:28) was attributed either to the fact that it was unau- 
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thorized - a serious offense in rabbinic times - or to the na- 
ture of the prediction (Sanh. 17a). The restraint proposed by 
Joshua (089, kela‘em) was interpreted by some as implying the 
imposition of public office which would cause them to “cease 
(or “perish”) of themselves” (ibid.), an unmistakable allusion 
to the ruinous burdens of the *Boule office in the amoraic age. 
Earlier interpretations were even harsher: “Destroy them from 
the world, or, according to R. Judah ha-Nasi (who many years 
after the plot against his father bore a grudge against R. Meir 
and R. Nathan (cf. Hor. 13b-14a)), “Chain them in bonds and 
fetters” (Sif. Num. 96). 

While some late Midrashim make Eldad and Medad sons 
of Amram and half-brothers of Moses and Aaron, Targum 
Jonathan, Numbers 11:26, assigns their parentage to Jochebed 
and Elizaphan son of Parnach (Num. 34:25), whom she is sup- 
posed to have married during her temporary divorce from 
Amram. This strange Midrash may have been designed to 
counter in advance the charge against Moses’ marriage alliance 
with a Cushite woman (Num. 12:1) — who is in some sources 
identified with Zipporah (Targ. Jon., Num. 12:1; Sif. Num. 99 
et al.) - whom he had married before the giving of the Torah. 
At that time, Jochebed, too, could have been divorced, remar- 
ried, and returned again to her first husband, Deuteronomy 
24:4 notwithstanding. (It is noteworthy that the numerical 
value of the letters 9375 (Parnach) is identical with that of VY 
(Amram); and JD¥°?N (Elizaphan; “God has hidden”) is remi- 
niscent of Jochebed’s hiding (1735391, va-tizpenehu) of Moses, 
Ex. 2:2.) Other Midrashim (Num. R. 15:19; Tanh. B., Num. 29) 
identify Eldad and Medad with Elidad son of Chislon and Ke- 
muel son of Shiphtan (cf. Num. 34:21,24), due no doubt to the 
similarity or assonance of the names. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Maisler, in: EM, 1 (1950), S.v.; C.H. Gor- 
don, Ugaritic Manual (1955), glossary, no. 796; Ginzberg, Legends, 3 
(1911), 251-3; 4 (1913), 158; 6 (1928), 88-90. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
B. Levine, Numbers 1-20 (AB; 1993), 315-16. 

[Moses Aberbach] 


ELDAD HA-DANI (late ninth century), traveler. His origins 
and personality remain a mystery. He professed to belong to 
the tribe of Dan, whence his name ha-Dani. Eldad claimed 
that the Danites together with the tribes of Naphtali, Gad, and 
Asher, while leading a nomadic existence, formed an indepen- 
dent kingdom under the rule of their king Addiel (or Uzziel). 
Their kingdom was in Havilah, the land of gold (cf. Gen. 2:11) 
near Ethiopia. The tribes, of whom the descendants of Samson 
and Delilah were outstanding for their valor, were constantly 
at war with their neighbors. Eldad also mentions the “sons 
of Moses,’ who lived nearby but were cut off from the world 
by the *Sambatyon, an impassable river of rolling stones and 
sand which stops only on the Sabbath when it is surrounded 
by fire or covered by a cloud. It is possible to see and speak 
with these “sons of Moses” but not to cross the river. Eldad 
relates how he and a companion of the tribe of Asher set out 
on a journey but were shipwrecked and fell into the hands of 
cannibals; his companion was eaten but he escaped a simi- 
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lar fate owing to an attack by other natives, fire worshipers, 
from whom he was eventually ransomed by a Jew of the tribe 
of Issachar. He further gives a colorful description of the Ten 
Tribes, their whereabouts and independent existence. Eldad’s 
accounts are probably embroidered legends, based on Jewish 
rulers and kingdoms known to have existed: the Arabian king 
Joseph Dhu Nuwas (sixth century) of Himyar who along with 
his subjects converted to Judaism; the Falashas (*Beta Israel) 
in Ethiopia, who were possibly independent in the early Mid- 
dle Ages; and the *Khazar state, whose rulers along with many 
of their subjects converted to Judaism. His aim was probably 
to raise the spirits of the Jews by giving them news of tribes 
of Israel who lived in freedom and by creating an attractive 
Jewish utopia. The report of the existence of such Jewish king- 
doms undoubtedly encouraged and comforted Eldad’s hear- 
ers, by contradicting the Christian contention that Jewish in- 
dependence had ceased after the destruction of the Second 
Temple. For the Jews his stories obviously had far-reaching 
messianic implications. 

According to the 12"'-century Karaite Judah *Hadassi 
Eldad made two journeys, the first to Egypt, and the second 
to Africa. *Zemah b. Hayyim, gaon of Sura, writes that Eldad 
spoke to R. Isaac b. Mar and R. Simhah in Babylonia. It seems 
therefore that Eldad was in the east before arriving in Kair- 
ouan (North Africa) about 880. In Africa Eldad conversed 
with Judah *Ibn Quraysh. In 883 he sent a letter to the Jews of 
Spain and it appears from *Hisdai ibn Shaprut'’s letter to the 
Khazar king that he also visited Spain. 

The Jews of Kairouan consulted Zemah Gaon about El- 
dad, especially concerning four halakhot of his on the laws 
concerning shehitah and terefah. The source of these laws is 
not known. While in parts there is some resemblance to Kara- 
ite laws, which caused certain scholars (Pinsker, Graetz) to 
conclude that he was a Karaite, most of the halakhot resemble 
the traditional talmudic law, both Babylonian and Jerusalem, 
although some Islamic influence seems discernible. The lan- 
guage shows traces of Arab usage. It is therefore probable that 
they reached Eldad from a country influenced by both the 
Arabic language and the Jerusalem Talmud. 

Meir b. Baruch of Rothenburg and Abraham Ibn Ezra re- 
garded Eldad as an impostor but his halakhot, even if mostly 
not accepted, were quoted by many of the outstanding schol- 
ars of the Middle Ages (Rashi, Asher b. Jehiel, the tosafists, et 
al.). Neither was he rejected by Zemah Gaon, who stated that 
the possibility of different traditions existed. Eldad’s accounts 
have been preserved in several versions. They first appeared 
in print in Mantua in 1480. Changes were made in several 
later editions in accordance with the manuscripts. Besides 
this there are also extant the halakhot sent from Kairouan to 
Zemah Gaon (Constantinople, 1516). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Epstein, Eldad ha-Dani, Sippurav ve- 
Hilkhotav (1891), introd.; idem, Kitvei ..., ed. by AM. Habermann, 1 
(1950); Lazar, in: Ha-Shiloah, 9 (1902), 46 ff.; 10 (1903), 42ff; Graetz- 
Rabbinowitz, 3 (19297), 267-73; M. Schloessinger, Ritual of Eldad Ha- 
dani (1908); Neubauer, in: JQR, 1 (1888/89), 95-114; M. Higger, Jewish 
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Utopia (1932); Kupfer and Strelcyn, in: Rocznik Orientalistyczny, 19 
(1954), 125-41 (Fr.); Ashtor, Korot, 1 (1966), 94-102; Hirschberg, Afri- 
kah, 1 (1965), index; E.N. Adler, Jewish Travelers (1930), 1-21. 


[Azriel Shochat] 


ELDAR (Lederer), REUVEN (1926- ), professor of medi- 
cine. Eldar was born in Osijek, Croatia, but raised in Novi 
Sad (Serbia), where he was active in the Zionist Ha-Shomer 
ha-Zair youth movement and the Maccabi Sports Club. El- 
dar immigrated to Israel in 1948. He studied in Jerusalem and 
then specialized in clinical neurology in London and New 
York. As a physician he was appointed chief medical officer 
of the Israel Defense Forces with the rank of brigadier gen- 
eral, serving for eight years. After his military career ended, 
he became director of Rambam Hospital in Haifa, followed 
by a wHO (World Health Organization) Mission to the Phil- 
ippines. On his return in 1981, he joined the Faculty of Health 
Sciences at Ben-Gurion University in Beersheba. From 1986 
until his retirement in 1992, Eldar was in charge of the Lowen- 
stein Rehabilitation Center, Raanana. After his retirement he 
acted as a consultant to wHO on services for disabled persons 
and for the elderly, and completed another mission abroad, 
in war-torn Yugoslavia, advising on the rehabilitation of the 
wounded. Eldar served on the editorial board of several medi- 
cal journals and published over 100 papers as well as the book 
Quality of Medical Care (in Croatian) in 2003. 


[Zvi Loker (2"4 ed.)] 


ELDER (Heb. 771, zaken). In Israel, as among all other ancient 
peoples, the elder is not only a person of advanced age, but also 
a man of distinct social grade (cf. sibum in Akkadian, senator 
in Latin, geron in Greek, and sheikh in Arabic). The elders were 
the consulting body of the city, the nation, or the king respec- 
tively, and as such were considered “the wise” (cf. Ezek. 7:26 
with Jer. 18:18). As a social institution, various types of elders 
are named: elders of a people (Israel, Judah, Moab, and Mid- 
ian, Num. 22:4, 7; Egypt, Gen. 50:7); elders of an area (Gilead, 
Judg. 11:5-11); elders of a tribe (Deut. 31:28); elders of the Di- 
aspora (Jer. 29:1); elders of the priests (11 Kings 19:2; Jer. 19:1); 
elders of the city (passim); and elders of the house (i.e., palace, 
Gen. 50:7; 11 Sam. 12:17). The most prominent are the elders of 
the people or the country and the elders of the city. 


The Elders of the City 

These elders represented their fellow citizens in local mat- 
ters. Their functions are best exemplified by the pertinent 
laws of Deuteronomy. The city elders are involved in five laws: 
(1) blood redemption (19:12); (2) expiation of murder by an 
unknown culprit (21:3, 6); (3) the rebellious son (21:19); (4) 
defamation ofa virgin (22:15); and (5) levirate (25:9). All these 
cases deal with protection of the family and local patriarchal 
interests. In the first, the elders tend to the appeasement of 
the murdered person's family by delivering the slayer into its 
hands; in the second, they see to it that their town atones for 
a homicide committed within its borders. In the next two in- 
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stances, the elders protect the family against a rebellious son 
and defend the family against defamation. In the last instance, 
the elders are concerned with preventing the extinction of a 
family in their town. No professional judgment is necessary in 
such cases: the elders preside over a case, whose consequences 
are clear beforehand. The same applies to Ruth 4:2ff., where 
the elders only confirm the act of levirate. In contrast, “the 
judges” in the laws of Deuteronomy have functions that are 
altogether different from those of the elders. The judges act in 
connection with disputes (19:17-18; 25:1-3) and controversies 
in the local courts (17:8ff.) that cannot be solved by the local 
patriarchal representatives, but need a higher and more ob- 
jective judicial authority. Furthermore, disputes and contro- 
versies involve thorough investigation (cf. 19:18), which can be 
made only by qualified and professional people. These judges 
are nominated (cf. Deut. 16:19) in contradistinction to the el- 
ders, whose dignity is as a rule hereditary. In only one case in 
Deuteronomy do the elders act together with the judges: the 
case of the unknown murderer (21:1ff.). The elders of the town 
nearest the spot where the corpse was found have to perform 
the expiation rites on behalf of their town. In order to estab- 
lish which town is nearest, the distances must be measured 
(see *Eglah Arufah). This has to be implemented by the judges 
and the elders of the country (21:2), i.e., by a higher authority. 
This case is important for an understanding of the composi- 
tion of the courts in ancient Israel, especially since it has its 
antecedents in the judicial procedures of the other peoples in 
the ancient Near East. Among ancient Near Eastern peoples, 
a representative of the state joined the local authority (i-e., the 
elders) in order to settle disputes. In Mesopotamia the elders 
(sibtuitum) cooperated with the mayor (rabianum or hazanum), 
and in the Hittite state the commander of the garrison acted 
with the elders in settling disputes. In purely provincial mat- 
ters, such as the returning of stray cattle, the elders themselves 
acted without resorting to government officials (Hittite Laws, 
para. 71). Only when investigation was involved was the case 
brought before a tribunal, which consisted of both state offi- 
cials and elders. In ancient Israel, as in the Hittite state, the 
judges were associated or even identical with officers and mili- 
tary commanders (Ex. 18:21; Deut. 1:15). That the officer and 
the elder had much in common is evident from Isaiah 3:14, 
Ezra 10:8, et al. In 1 Kings 21:11, they act together (for the in- 
terchange of “noble” with “officer,” cf. Jer. 39:6 with 52:10; Jer. 
27:20 with 11 Kings 24:14). 


The Elders of the People or Country 

In the city-state, as it existed in Canaan, the elders of the city 
were identical with the elders of the state. In Israel, both be- 
fore and during the monarchic period, the elders of the town 
and those of the people, country, and congregation operated 
separately. Matters that concerned the entire confederation or 
the nation were brought to the elders of the people, and after 
the division of the kingdom to the elders of Israel and Judah 
respectively, whereas the elders of the town dealt only with 
the local provincial problems (see above). It is not known how 
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the elders of the country were chosen, but it is possible that 
they were recruited from the city elders. One might argue that 
the monarchy had deprived the elders of their power and au- 
thority, but this was not the case. Even as powerful a king as 
Ahab had to consult “the elders of the land” before proclaim- 
ing war (1 Kings 20:7). It is needless to dwell here on the im- 
portant role that the elders of Israel and Judah played at the 
time of David (11 Sam. 3:17; 5:3; 17:4, 15). The elders cooper- 
ated with Elisha against the king (11 Kings 6:32), and the elders 
of the land interfered in the trial of Jeremiah (Jer. 26:17). The 
“people of the land” or the “people of Judah,’ who took ac- 
tion when the dynasty was at stake, seem to be identical with 
the elders of Judah. 

The emergence of the elders has been explained in the 
Pentateuch etiologically. According to Exodus 18, it was Jethro 
who advised Moses to establish a judicial-social organ in or- 
der to help him judge the people. (In the desert setting of the 
narrative there was no distinction between the elders of the 
town and the elders of the congregation.) In Numbers 1, fol- 
lowing Moses’ complaint that he cannot manage the people 
by himself, the Lord draws from some of the spirit of Moses 
and instills it in the 70 elders who are to assist him. In Deu- 
teronomy 1:9ff., finally, Moses himself proposes that he pick 
men from the tribes in order to create the judicial body. These 
three traditions present different outlooks on the quality of the 
elder-judge in ancient Israel. In Exodus 18, the attributes of 
the chosen men are fear of God, trustworthiness, and honesty. 
In Numbers u1, it is the spirit of God, ie., divine inspiration 
(cf. the judge in the period of the Judges, Judg. 3:10; 6:34; et 
al.), which makes a man a member of the elders’ council. In 
Deuteronomy 1, intellectual capacity (wisdom, understand- 
ing, and knowledge) makes a man fit to judge. The descrip- 
tion in Deuteronomy is apparently the latest, since it reflects 
the aristocratic approach, which places wisdom at the top of 
the ladder of values (cf. e.g., Prov. 8:15-16; et al). 


The Functions of the Elders of the People 

The functions of the elders of the people were (1) to represent 
the people in the sacral covenant and in the proclamation of 
the law (Ex. 19:7; 24:1, 9; Deut. 27:1; 29:9; 31:9; Josh. 8:33; 24:1; 
cf. 11 Kings 23:1); (2) to appoint a leader or a king (1 Sam. 8:4; 
Judg. 11:5-11); (3) to proclaim war (Josh. 8:10; 11 Sam. 17:4-15; 
cf. 1 Kings 20:7); (4) to conduct political negotiations and 
make agreements (Ex. 3:16, 18; 4:29; Num. 16:25; 11 Sam. 3:17; 
5:3); (5) to perform sacred ceremonies (Ex. 12:21; 18:12; Lev. 9:1; 
1 Sam. 4:3; 1 Kings 8:1, 3;1 Chron. 16:25); and (6) to act in times 
of national crisis (Ex. 17:5—-6; Josh. 7:6; 1 Sam. 4:3; 1 Chron. 
21:16). The elders held their meetings near the city gate (Deut. 
21:19; 22:15; 25:7; Ruth 4:1ff.; Lam. 5:14), and more precisely in 
the square located next to the gate (Job 29:7). In the desert 
the assemblies were held “at the entrance of the Tent of Meet- 
ing” (see *Congregation). The place of the assembly had also 
been called “the threshing floor” (1 Kings 22:10), because of 
its smooth, stamped surface and its circular shape (cf. Sanh. 
4:3). In texts from Ugarit, Danel the pious judge is presented 
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as sitting “before the gate, in the place of the mighty on the 
threshing floor” (Aght a, v, lines 5ff., Pritchard, Texts, 151). 
Participation in the assembly of the elders was considered a 
great honor (Prov. 31:23; Job 29:7ff.), and appears as such also 
in Greek literature (Iliad, 1:490; 4:225; et al.). 


[Moshe Weinfeld] 


In the Talmud 
During the mishnaic period the name zaken (“elder”) was re- 
served for scholars, and particularly members of the Sanhe- 
drin or bet din. The title was regarded as equivalent to a sage, 
and was unconnected with age, as was emphasized by regard- 
ing the word as a notarikon: “The zaken is none other than a 
sage, and the word means zeh she-kanah hokhmah (“one who 
has acquired wisdom’; Kid. 32b). Thus one reads of the elders 
of Bet Shammai and the elders of Bet Hillel (Ber. 11a), of the 
“elders of the bet din” who supervised the high priest before 
the Day of Atonement (Yoma 1:3 and 5), and of “Rabban Ga- 
maliel and the elders who were traveling by ship” (Shab. 16:8; 
Maas Sh. 5:9; cf. also *Zaken Mamre). The word zaken hardly 
occurs with regard to local government (the “elders of the 
city” of. Sot. 9:5 and 6 is a reference to Deut. 21:3), although 
in the Book of Judith, the elders of the city or of the people 
appear as the main authority of the beleaguered city. It seems 
that the institution of “the seven good men of the city” who 
were responsible for its affairs was confined to Babylon. The 
Mishnah (Meg. 3:1) states that if the people of a town sell a 
synagogue or other sacred object, the purchaser may not use 
it for purposes of lesser sanctity. Where the Babylonian Tal- 
mud (Meg. 26a, 27a) makes the reservation that this does not 
apply in cases where the “seven good men of the city” stipu- 
lated at the time of the sale that the synagogue or the sacred 
object could so be used, the parallel passage in the Jerusalem 
Talmud merely mentions the stipulation but has no reference 
to the seven communal leaders. Nevertheless Josephus (Ant. 
4:214-4) refers to the seven men who ruled the city in Erez 
Israel, and the Syriac Baruch mentions “the seven elders of 
the people” (11 Bar. 44:1). 

[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 


Middle Ages and Modern Period 

In the Middle Ages and early modern times the term “elder” 
or “elders” appears both as a titular synonym for scholar and 
sage as well as a frequent description for the unpaid lay mem- 
bers in the leadership on the boards of communities within 
the framework of the *Councils of the Lands. It can also be 
regarded as an honorific description for members of the rul- 
ing aristocracy of wealth and learning in the communities of 
the period. The designation disappears almost entirely from 
the middle of the 18 century for both communal leaders as 
well as scholars (except for the fossilized expression zaken ve- 
yoshev bi-yshivah used as a title in ultra-conservative circles). 
Its disuse was the natural corollary of a diminished reverence 
for age and the rise of a mentality that refused to equate it with 
wisdom and leadership qualities. It is not accidental that an- 
tisemitic vilification in modern times fastened on the term 
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“elder” and attempted to turn it into a horror image. Exploit- 
ing the feelings of revulsion against the notion of scheming 
old men and recalling the use of the term in the Jewish hier- 
archy and tradition, it conjured up a new Jewish bogey in the 
shape of the *Elders of Zion (“Sages de Sion”). The Nazis in 
their calculated policy of fragmentation and foisting a spu- 
rious leadership on the Jews turned to the use of the name 
Judenaelteste (“elders of the Jews”) for some of the function- 
aries in this leadership. 
{Haim Hillel Ben-Sasson] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.L. McKenzie, in: Analecta Biblica, 10 (1959), 
388-400; H. Klengel, in: Orientalia, 29 (1960), 357-75; de Vaux, Anc 
Isr, 68-70; Evans, in: JRH, 2 (1962), 1-12; H. Klengel, Zeitschrift fuer 
Assyriologie, 23 (1965), 223ff.; H. Tadmor, in: Journal of World His- 
tory, 11 (1968), 3-23; H. Reviv, in: Journal of the Economic and Social 
History of the Orient, 12 (1969), 283-97; Baron, Community, index. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Wills, Elders of the City (2001); A. Rof, 
“The Organization of the Judiciary in Deuteronomy,’ in: M. Daviau 
et al. (eds.), World of the Arameans (2002), 92-112. 


ELDER, WILL (1921-_), U.S. cartoonist. Elder, who was born 
in the Bronx, N.y., attended the High School of Music and Art, 
where he began a lifelong friendship with a classmate and fu- 
ture collaborator, Harvey *Kurtzman, in stinging and hilarious 
cartoon art. Elder’s penchant for zany humor flowered early 
with legendary stunts: when he failed to show up for class, he 
was discovered by a nervous teacher hanging by his neck in 
the school coat closet, his face chalked white. Another time 
he dressed joints of beef in clothing and spread them across 
train tracks, moaning, “Poor Schlomie! He fell on the tracks,” 
horrifying passers-by. 

Elder began his comic book career in 1946, writing and 
drawing a feature called Rufus Debree in Toy Town Comics. 
After several cartooning positions, Elder in 1952 joined Kurtz- 
man, creator of Mad magazine, which gave him a chance to 
display his zany style of humor. Elder penciled and inked his 
own stories from the first issue on. He was credited with being 
the main creator of the early, zany Mad “chicken fat” style. His 
art was most notable for having numerous visual jokes hid- 
den in the nooks, crannies, and backgrounds of the stories he 
drew. Elder became such a sensation at Mad that issue num- 
ber 22 featured a book-length biography of him. Elder and 
Kurtzman left Mad in 1956 and worked together on a number 
of projects, including some short-lived satirical magazines. In 
one of them, Help!, Elder and Kurtzman created an innocent 
Candide-like character, Goodman Beaver. Inspired by a lusty 
spoof of the comic-book character Archie, Elder and Kurtz- 
man turned the innocent Goodman Beaver, a man, into a sexy 
woman and named her Little Annie Fanny. Playboy magazine 
published the four-to-seven-page stories, written by Kurtz- 
man and painted by Elder, from 1962 to 1988. The strip took 
comic art to new heights with sophisticated and savage satire 
and carefully painted stories. 

Over the years, Elder’s genres included crime, science 
fiction, horror, fantasy, war, and sex. In 2003, Fantagraphics 
published Will Elder: The Mad Playboy of Art, a definitive ca- 
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reer retrospective. It contained more than 100 pages of com- 


ics and other art work. 
[Stewart Kampel (274 ed.)] 


ELDERS OF ZION, PROTOCOLS OF THE LEARNED, 
antisemitic forgery aimed at showing the existence of inter- 
national Jewish aspirations bent on world power. The spec- 
ter of a worldwide Jewish conspiracy aiming at reducing the 
gentiles to slavery or exterminating them loomed up in the 
Christian imagination during the Middle Ages, growing out 
of legends about well-poisoning and plague-spreading. Some 
such stories claimed that a secret rabbinical conference had 
been held to work out a detailed plan for ritual genocide of the 
Christians. From the time of the Renaissance, at first in Spain, 
these legends turned on a political plot rather than a religious 
one; similar notions circulated in France and Germany, after 
Napoleon’s convocation of the Great Sanhedrin (see French 
*Sanhedrin) in 1807. They did not gain widespread popular 
credence, nor at first did the versions launched during the sec- 
ond half of the century by French Catholic authors like *Bar- 
ruel and Bailly, who associated *Freemasons and Jews in an 
anti-Christian plot. In its latest version, the legend of the “El- 
ders of Zion” was concocted in Paris in the last decade of the 
196 century by an unknown author working for the Russian 
secret police (Okhrana); in all probability, it was intended to 
influence the policy of Czar *Nicholas 11 toward the interests 
of the secret police. For his purposes, the anonymous forger 
adapted an old French political pamphlet by Maurice Joly at- 
tributing ambitions of world domination to Napoleon 111, 
Dialogue aux Enfers entre Machiavel et Montesquieu, ou la 
politique au xixe siécle (1864), which does not contain the 
slightest allusion to Jews or to Judaism. This “dialogue” was 
transformed into the “protocols” of an alleged conference of 
the leaders of world Jewry, who stated in summing up that, 
under the cloak of modern democracy, they already controlled 
the policies of numerous European states and were therefore 
very close to their objective. However the calculations of the 
Russian police misfired on that occasion: Nicholas 11, impres- 
sionable and antisemitic though he was, detected the fraud, 
writing “One does not defend a worthy cause by vile means” 
in the margin of the manuscript submitted to him. The first 
Russian public edition of the Protocols, which appeared in 
1905, did not attract much attention and was taken seriously 
in a few mystic and sectarian circles only. 

The worldwide success of the Protocols dates from 1919 to 
1921; after the widespread slaughter in World War 1, the Rus- 
sian Revolution in 1917, and the risings in Germany, many peo- 
ple felt impelled to discover a “hidden cause” for such tragic 
and momentous events. The text was widely circulated dur- 
ing the Russian civil war by propagandists seeking to incite 
the masses against the “Jewish Revolution,’ and undoubtedly 
contributed to the extensive pogroms perpetrated in southern 
Russia between 1918 and 1920. After the defeat of the White 
armies, Russian émigrés publicized the Protocols in the West. 
Translations followed, but most reputable European newspa- 
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pers, such as the Times of London, questioned their authen- 
ticity. In 1921 the English journalist Philip Graves pointed out 
the close similarity between the text of the Protocols and Joly’s 
pamphlet; from then on, balanced and responsible circles re- 
fused to take them seriously. This was no bar to an enormous 
circulation of the text, which was translated into all the main 
world languages. In the United States it was even sponsored 
(until 1927) by the influential and popular Henry Ford 1. 

However, well before the Nazi rise to power, the Protocols 
found the largest number of adherents in Germany. The theory 
of the occult power of the Jews’ sworn enemies of German- 
Christian culture, perfectly suited those reactionary propagan- 
dists who attributed Germany’s defeat to “a stab in the back” 
Right from the start the Nazi Party propagated this theme. The 
Weltdienst organization of Erfurt was specially formed to dif- 
fuse it and to strengthen ties with antisemites in other coun- 
tries. In Berne in 1934 the Jewish community of Switzerland 
brought the distributors of the Protocols to trial, establishing 
in court that the work was a forgery, but this did nothing to 
diminish the zeal of its propagators. During World War 11, the 
Protocols of the Learned Elders of Zion became an implicit jus- 
tification for the genocide of the Jews; and Nazi propaganda 
relied on them until the last days of the Third Reich. Although 
from 1945 no more than bibliographical curiosity in the ma- 
jority of civilized countries, the Protocols were reissued in nu- 
merous Arab states and President Nasser of Egypt publicly 
vouched for their authenticity, as did the Jordanian delegate 
to the United Nations in 1980. The Arab states continued to 
disseminate the Protocols in places as diverse as Sweden and 
the United States, joined in the latter by black Muslim groups 
and the Ku Klux Klan. A Spanish edition, published in 1963, 
was probably an attempt to prevent the revision of the Catholic 
Church’ traditional attitude toward the Jews at the Ecumeni- 
cal Council Vatican 11. The Protocols were also circulated in 
Japan, Latin America, and the Soviet Union. 

Research by Colin Holmes, a lecturer in economic his- 
tory of Sheffield University, has revealed the source which en- 
abled Philip Graves to expose the Protocols as a forgery. They 
were given to Graves by a Russian émigré, Michael Raslovleff, 
who fled to Constantinople after the Russian Revolution of 
1917. Raslovleff, a self-confessed antisemite, gave the informa- 
tion to Graves because he was unwilling to “give a weapon of 
any kind to the Jews, whose friend I have never been” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Cohn, Warrant for Genocide ... (1967), a 
bibliographical note dealing with numerous early works can be found 
in this work; L. Poliakov, Histoire de lantisémitisme, 3 vols. (1956-68), 
passim; Y. Harkabi, Arab Attitudes to Israel (1971); “Patterns of Preju- 
dice,” Institute of Jewish Affairs (London, 1977). 


[Leon Poliakov] 


ELEALEH (Heb. myx X2Y>N), biblical town in Transjordan, 
northeast of Heshbon. Elealeh is always mentioned together 
with Heshbon. It was settled by the tribe of Reuben and later 
reverted to Moab (Num. 32:3, 37; Isa. 15:4; 16:9; Jer. 48:34). Eu- 
sebius refers to it in the fourth century c.£. as a large village 
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(Onom. 84:10). The site is occupied at present by the Arab vil- 
lage al-‘Al, 2,986 ft. (910 m.) above sea level, halfway between 
Amman (Rabbath) and Madaba (Medba) in a region rich in 
vineyards. Remains of walls from the Early Bronze (pre-pa- 
triarchal) Age have been uncovered there as well as Moabite 
and Hellenistic potsherds. The ruins of a settlement from the 
Arab period are visible on the surface. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Horowitz, in: £1, 48f.; Press, Erez, 1 (19517), 
22; Glueck, in: AASOR, 14 (1934), 6; P. Thomsen, Loca Sancta (1907), 
59. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Levine, Numbers 21-36 (AB; 2000), 


484. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


ELEAZAR (Heb. 11y?x; “God/El-has-aided”), high priest af- 
ter *Aaron. Eleazar was Aaron’s third son (Ex. 6:23); his older 
brothers Nadab and *Abihu perished after offering strange fire 
before the Lord (Lev. 10:1-7; Num. 3:4). During his father’s 
lifetime Eleazar served as the “head chieftain of the Levites” 
(Num. 3:32) and performed some of the functions of the high 
priest (ibid. 19:4). After Aaron's death, Eleazar was appointed 
high priest in his father’s place (ibid. 20:28; Deut. 10:6). To- 
gether with Moses, he concluded the census of the people on 
the plains of Moab by the bank of the Jordan (Num. 26:1-3) 
and, together with Joshua, supervised the division of the land 
(Num. 34:17; Josh. 14:1 and elsewhere). In the text describing 
the appointment of Joshua as Moses’ successor, it is stated that 
Eleazar was to stand before Joshua when the latter inquired 
“by the judgment of the Urim” (Num. 27:18-22). Eleazar’s 
burial place was on the hill of his son *Phinehas in Mount 
Ephraim (Josh. 24:33). The priestly family of *Zadok traced 
its descent from Eleazar, who was regarded as the ancestor of 
16 of the 24 priestly houses (1 Chron. 24:4-18). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Gressmann, Moses und seine Zeit (1913), 
213ff.; L. Waterman, in: AJSLL, 58 (1941), 5off.; de Vaux, Anc Isr, in- 
dex; EM, 1 (1950), 369f. 


ELEAZAR (2™ cent. B.c.E.), martyr during the religious 
persecution instigated by Antiochus Epiphanes (167 B.c.E.). 
“Eleazar, one of the foremost scribes, well advanced in years,” 
was compelled to eat swine’s flesh, but chose “death with glory 
rather than life with pollution, and of his own free will was 
tortured” after refusing to so much as pretend to partake of the 
forbidden meat. The principal source of this story is 11 Mac- 
cabees 16:18-31, while 1v Maccabees 5-6 offers an elaborated 
version of the original. Eleazar’s martyrdom was subsequently 
extolled by the church fathers (Origen, IIpotpemtixdc eic 
LapTupLov, xxii-xxvii). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Maas, in: MGW], 44 (1900), 145-56; Schuerer, 


Hist, 28. 
[Isaiah Gafni] 


ELEAZAR (Alatzar, Abenalazar), prominent Jewish family 
in the kingdom of Aragon in the Middle Ages. They were con- 
sidered francos (“free”) for the special services which they had 
rendered to the kings of Aragon during the Christian Recon- 
quest and as such exempted from taxes. The main branch of 
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the family lived in Saragossa. The founder of this branch was 
apparently ALACAR, treasurer of Ramon Berenguer of Ara- 
gon, who in 1135 granted him and his descendants a release 
from taxes. In 1212 ABULFATH ABENALAZAR, son of Alazrach, 
was transferred by King Pedro, together with his family, to the 
protection of the Knights of the Order of St. John. They were 
granted special protection, right of appeal to the king’s court of 
justice, and exemption from the discriminatory Jewish *oath. 
This privilege was confirmed by James 1 in 1235 to Abulfath’s 
grandson, ALACAR B. ALAZRACH, who served as alfaquim 
(“physician-interpreter”) in Saragossa. The family’s omission 
to pay their share of the communal taxes and failure to par- 
ticipate in communal affairs alienated them from the Jewish 
community. However, in 1413 the community succeeded in ob- 
taining an order from King Ferdinand 1 by which the Eleazar 
family was compelled to share the expenses of sending a del- 
egation to the papal court. Their release in 1425 from the tax 
on meat and wine finally caused their excommunication by 
the Jewish community. 

Other members of this family include the physician 
MOSSE ABEN ELEAZAR (active C. 1390), as a result of whose 
services to the Franciscans in Saragossa the Jews were per- 
mitted in 1385 to carry their dead to the cemetery on the road 
which passed by their church. Other physicians of the family 
include EZDRA ELEAZAR, in attendance on the royal court 
in 1387, and TODROS ALAZAR (second half of the 15t* cen- 
tury). The wealthy DON MAIR ALAZAR (first half of the 15 
century) established a Jewish hospital. One of the gates to the 
Jewish quarter of Saragossa situated near his house was named 
after him. Maestre MOSSE ALAZAR was in the service of the 
court of Aragon in 1384. The richest Jewish moneylender in 
Saragossa at the time of the Expulsion of 1492 was SOLOMON 
ELEAZAR: an inventory of pledges in his possession has been 
preserved. A secondary branch of the family lived in Valencia. 
JUDAH ELEAZAR (d. 1377) was the most forceful communal 
leader in the city and among the signatories of the regulations 
of the communities of Aragon issued in 1354. He gave con- 
siderable financial help to the king in the war against Castile, 
and in 1370 lent 110,000 solidos for equipping the ships which 
conveyed Pope Urban v from Rome to Avignon. Several less 
influential members of the Eleazar family lived in Calatayud 
and Huesca. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Urkunden, 1 (1929), index; Baer, Spain, 
index; Neuman, Spain, index; M. Serrano y Sanz, Origenes de la Domi- 
nacion Espariola en América (1918), 12-13, 451-2; Cabezudo Astrain, 
in: Sefarad, 14 (1954), 377-9; 20 (1960), 412-3, 415-6; Lopez de Men- 
eses, ibid., 14 (1954), 109, 112, 114; Piles Ros, ibid., 10 (1950), 370, 377 
378, 381, 384; A.M. Hershman, Rabbi Isaac Ben Sheshet Perfet and His 
Times (1943), 22, 159, 169. 


ELEAZAR BEN ANANIAS, Zealot leader in Jerusalem dur- 
ing the Jewish war with Rome 66-70 c.z. Eleazar evidently 
already held the office of Captain of the Temple (segan ha-Ko- 
hanim - otpatny6oc) during the procuratorship of *Albinus, 
62-64 C.E., and continued to hold that position until the de- 
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struction of the Temple. Son of the high priest *Ananias and 
a member of the priestly circles who joined the revolt, he per- 
suaded the priests to discontinue the practice of accepting of- 
ferings on behalf of aliens. Cessation of the sacrifice offered 
up for the emperor was tantamount to challenging Roman 
rule, and - according to Josephus - this action signaled the 
revolt against Rome. The Talmud attributes the action to Zech- 
ariah b. Avkulus (Git. 56a). 

The discontinuation of sacrifices for the health of the em- 
peror led to a struggle in Jerusalem between the Zealots and 
those favoring conciliation. Eleazar and his partisans gained 
possession of the Temple mount and the lower city while the 
peace party and troops of King *Agrippa 11 occupied the upper 
city. With the help of the extremist *Sicarii faction, however, 
Eleazar and his men succeeded in capturing this section too. 
The extremist elements then gained the upper hand, and at- 
tacked not only the Romans, but also their opponents among 
their compatriots. They set fire to the palaces of Agrippa, 
*Berenice, and the high priest Ananias, as well as to the pub- 
lic archives where loan bonds were deposited. Ananias and 
his brother Hezekiah (see *Ananias b. Nedebeus) were put to 
death. When *Menahem b. Judah the Galilean, a central fig- 
ure among the extremists, attempted to seize the command 
for himself, he was foiled by Eleazar. After *Cestius Gallus 
was defeated, Eleazar was appointed general of Idumea by 
the war party in Jerusalem, together with *Jesus b. Zapphas. 
The appointment was evidently prompted by a desire to re- 
move him from a key position in the command, and no more 
is known of him. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Derenbourg, Hist, 472-4; Schuerer, Gesch, 
1 (1901*), 584, 602, 607; Klausner, Bayit Sheni, 5 (19517), 145-9; M. 
Stern, in: Ha-Ishiyyut ve-Dorah (1963), 73; Jos., Ant., 20:208; Jos., 
Wars, 2:17, 409, 425, 566. 

[Lea Roth] 


ELEAZAR BEN ARAKH (second half of the first century 
C.E.), tanna. He was one of the most outstanding disciples of 
R. *Johanan b. Zakkai, who described him as “an overflowing 
spring,” i.e., an inexhaustible source of innovative interpreta- 
tion and insight into the meaning of the Torah. According to 
one tradition, he was considered to “outweigh all the sages 
of Israel” (Avot 2:8). Relatively few traditions are preserved 
in his name in the tannaitic sources. To his teacher's ques- 
tion, “Which is the good way to which a man should cleave?” 
Eleazar answered, “A good heart,’ a reply which, in R. Johan- 
an’s opinion, embodied all those given by his other pupils 
(Avot. 2:9). In addition he is associated with two other aggadic 
statements: the one “Be eager to study the Torah, and know 
what you should answer to an unbeliever ...” (Avot 2:14); and 
the other that God humbled Himself by speaking to Moses 
from the burning bush and not from some high mountain 
or elevated place (Mekh. Sby, to 3:5; cf. Mid. Hag. to Ex. 3:2). 
Only two of his halakhic statements are cited in tannaitic 
sources (Tosef. Ter. 5:15; TJ, Yev. 2:1, 3c, and parallel passages; 
Sifra 2:8; Hul. 106a). According to two early traditions (Mech. 
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of Rabbi Shimon, 158-159; Tos. Hag. 2:1), Eleazar engaged, to- 
gether with his teacher, in mystical speculation concerning the 
Divine Chariot (see *Merkabah Mysticism). While this story 
may have an historical foundation, the literary figure of R. 
Eleazar — the “overflowing spring” - may also have been used 
here by later story tellers to exemplify Hag. 2:1, which permits 
mystical speculation only in the case of “a sage who under- 
stands by himself? According to the Mech. of Rabbi Shimon, 
R. Eleazar expounded the secrets of the Chariot “on the basis 
of his own understanding” until “a fire surrounded him” - a 
sign of divine confirmation of his experience. The story as re- 
lated by the Tosefta is a far more sober affair, involving a form 
of “scholastic” mysticism, which takes place wholly on the 
earthly plane, and which was strictly supervised by Rabban 
Johanan. The Babylonian Talmud (following the lead of the 
Jerusalem Talmud) combines and elaborates these two tradi- 
tions, relating that while they were traveling together, Eleazar 
asked R. Johanan to teach him the secrets of the Chariot, to 
which the latter replied: “Have I not taught you that such 
speculations may not be conveyed to an individual, unless he 
is a scholar who is able to think and speculate for himself?” 
Having obtained R. Johanan’s permission, Eleazar began to 
expound the subject, whereupon fire immediately descended 
from heaven and enveloped all the trees in the field, which 
broke forth in song. R. Johanan then kissed his pupil and said: 
“Blessed be the Lord, God of Israel, who has granted our father 
Abraham a descendant capable of understanding, inquiring 
into, and expounding the Divine Chariot” (Hag. 14b). Later 
traditions tell a story of his having followed his wife’s advice 
to go to Emmaus instead of accompanying R. Johanan from 
Jerusalem to Jabneh. As a result of his isolation he is reputed 
to have forgotten his learning in Emmaus, “a place of bath- 
houses and luxury” (Shab. 147b; ARN 14:30; ARN” 29, 3; Eccl. 
R. 7:7). It is likely, however, that these traditions, rather than 
reflecting the historical truth of Rabbi Eleazar’s own life, re- 
flect an attempt to explain the paucity of traditions preserved 
in his name despite the lavish praise bestowed upon him by 
his teacher as recorded in Avot. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Geiger, in: JZWL, 9 (1871), 45-49; Bacher, 
Tann, 1 (19037), 69-72; Frankel, Mishnah, 95f. Alon, Toledot, 1 
(19587), 63. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Goshen-Gottstein, The Sin- 
ner and the Amnesiac (2000); S. Wald, in: Js1J (2006). 


[Shmuel Safrai / Stephen G. Wald (24 ed.)] 


ELEAZAR BEN AZARIAH (first-second century C.£.), 
one of the sages of Jabneh. He was one of the most prominent 
tannaim and is quoted dozens of times in the Mishnah, the 
Tosefta, and the tannaitic Midrashim, his statements touching 
on all areas of halakhah and aggadah. A priest, it is said that he 
could trace his ancestry back ten generations to Ezra (TJ, Yev. 
1:6, 3a—6). Like many prominent tannaim, events mentioned 
briefly or in passing in the earlier sources were expanded and 
elaborated in the later talmudic literature. For example, Ben 
Azzai mentions in three places (Zev. 1:3; Yad. 3:5; 4:2) “the day 
that they seated R. Eleazar ben Azariah in the yeshivah.” The 
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Mishnah itself associates a series of important discussions and 
decisions with “that day” (Yad. 4:1-4). “That day” afterwards 
became the focus for a number of other important events 
mentioned or hinted at in tannaitic literature. For example, on 
that day the tractate Eduyyot was supposed to have been for- 
mulated (see however Epstein, Tanna’im, 422-4). “That day” 
was associated with the stories surrounding the removal of 
*Rabban Gamaliel 11 from office. It is told that when Rabban 
Gamaliel was deposed as nasi because of his autocratic behav- 
ior toward Joshua b. Hananiah, Eleazar was chosen to succeed 
him. The selection was prompted not only by his aristocratic 
lineage, but also by his great wealth, the nasi being required 
to bear a considerable proportion of the expenses of his of- 
fice (TJ, Ber. 4:1, 7d; ibid. 27-28a). When appointed nasi he 
was, according to a tradition preserved in both Talmuds, only 
about 18 years old, but a miracle was wrought for him and his 
hair turned gray (Ber. 28a). This legend probably originated 
in Eleazar’s remark (Ber. 1:5), “I am about (like one who is) 70 
years old,’ which has been interpreted to mean that he merely 
had the appearance of an old man (Ber. 28a). From elsewhere 
in the Jerusalem Talmud (Ber. 1:9, 3d), it would seem that he 
made this statement in his old age. It is told that on “the day” 
he was appointed nasi, the college was thrown open to all who 
wished to study, without restriction, contrary to the previous 
ruling of Rabban Gamaliel that “No disciple whose true char- 
acter does not correspond to his outer bearing may enter the 
bet ha-midrash. On that day hundreds of benches were added 
to the bet ha-midrash, and there was no halakhah about which 
there was any doubt that was not elucidated” (see Ber. 28a). 
After a reconciliation between the sages and Rabban Gamaliel 
and his reinstatement as nasi, it was decided that they share 
the discourses on alternate Sabbaths with Eleazar’s known as 
“the Sabbath of Eleazar b. Azariah” (Ber. ibid.). 

In another example, tannaitic literature tells of Eleazar 
ben Azariah’s journey, together with Rabban Gamaliel and 
other sages, to Rome (Sif. Deut. 20:3; cf. Ma’as. Sh. 5:9; Er. 4:1). 
In the later literature we hear many more details of their stay 
there, of their meetings with the members of the Jewish com- 
munity, with the authorities, and with the emperor, and with 
prominent Romans who had been attracted to Judaism, of 
their return voyage, and of Eleazar’s pilgrimage, together with 
the nasi and the elders, to Jerusalem (Mak. 24a-b; et al.). 

R. Eleazar was both a halakhist and an aggadist. A state- 
ment reported in the name of Judah ha-Nasi (or in that of his 
contemporary Issi b. Judah) praises him as being “a basket of 
spices” and “a spice-dealer’s basket,’ i.e., carefully endeared by 
fragrant allusions to his vast, finely ordered learning, which 
enabled him to answer with equal facility questions on Bible, 
Mishnah, midrashic halakhah, or aggadah (ARN* 18:66; Git. 
67a). Eleazar is the author of the observation that a Sanhedrin 
which executes a person once in 70 years is to be branded a 
murderous tribunal (Mak. 1:10). His exegetical practice is sim- 
ilar to that of the school of R. *Ishmael in keeping with the 
view that “the words of the Bible are to be construed literally” 
(Kid. 17b) and that no special significance is to be attached to 
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the duplication of verbs in the infinitive construct since “the 
Bible speaks in the language of human beings” (BM 31b). He 
is thus at variance with the school of R. *Akiva, which felt that 
such duplications of the verb required an halakhic interpre- 
tation. At times Eleazar explicitly controverts the exegetical 
principles of Akiva (Sifra 7:12 et al.). 

He was famous for his aggadic comments. After hearing 
one of R. Eleazar’s aggadic interpretations of scripture, Joshua 
said, “The generation in which Eleazar b. Azariah lives is not 
forsaken” (Tosef., Sot. 7:12). In his aggadic interpretations he 
makes frequent use of two exegetical principles: the juxtapo- 
sition of biblical texts semukhin and the argument a fortiori 
(kal va-homer). On the significance of the Day of Atonement 
he declared: “The Day of Atonement can bring forgiveness 
for transgressions between man and the Almighty, but not 
for transgressions between one man and another until the 
one has obtained the other’s pardon” (Yoma 8:9). And again, 
“Where there is no Torah, there is no right conduct” (Avot 
3:17). He also said: “A man should not say, ‘I have no desire 
to eat pig’s flesh’ ... but rather, ‘I would like to do so, but how 
can I, seeing that God has prohibited it?’” (Sifra 11:22). Elea- 
zar’s wealth was proverbial, and it was said that “whoever sees 
Eleazar b. Azariah in a dream can expect riches” (Ber. 57b). 
He survived Rabban Gamaliel and was apparently alive at 
the time of the Jewish revolt under Trajan (115-117), although 
not at the outbreak of the Bar Kokhba revolt (131). When R. 
Eleazar b. Azariah died, it was stated “the crowns of wisdom 
have departed” (Sot. 49b). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Bruell, Mevo ha-Mishnah, 1 (1876), 88-91; 
Derenbourg, in: MGwJ, 37 (1893), 395-8; Bacher, Tann, 1 (19037), 
212-32; Weiss, Dor, 2 (1904), 85-91; Graetz, Gesch, 4 (1908*), 35 ff; 
Frankel, Mishnah, 96-99; Hyman, Toledot, 186-91; L. Ginzberg, Pe- 
rushim ve-Hiddushim ba-Yerushalmi, 3 (1941), 168-220; Alon, Toledot, 
1 (19587), 368 (index); 2 (19617), 273 (index); S. Lieberman, Tosefta ki- 


Feshutah, 5 (1962), 1162. 
[Shmuel Safrai] 


ELEAZAR BEN DAMMA (early second century c.z.), tanna. 
Eleazar is mentioned in two places in the early tannaitic 
sources, both in connection with R. *Ishmael. In Tosefta 
Shevuot 3:4 Ben Damma asked R. Ishmael a question con- 
cerning a halakhah, who in responding called him “My son!” 
In Tosef. Hul. 2:22-23 it is told that “R. Eleazar Ben Damma 
was bitten by a snake and Jacob of Kefar Sama came to heal 
him in the name of Jesus b. Pandira. Ishmael said to him, ‘it 
is forbidden, Ben Damma: He rejoined ‘I will cite a verse to 
prove that he may heal me; but he did not manage to prove 
it before he died. Whereupon Ishmael said: “Happy art thou, 
Ben Damma, that thou hast departed from this world in 
peace and hast not transgressed the words of the sages’” (cf. 
TJ, Av. Zar. 2:2, 40d). A later Midrash (Koh. R. 1) retells the 
story from the Tosefta, but refers to Ben Damma as R. Ish- 
mael’s nephew, a detail lacking in the earlier tradition. He is 
similarly described as R. Ishmael’s nephew in the Babylonian 
Talmud Ber. 56b, where he asked his “uncle” to interpret his 
dream for him. This elaboration of earlier stories, including 
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the filling in of the family ties between earlier talmudic fig- 
ures, is characteristic of the later talmudic tradition, especially 
the Babylonian Talmud. The Babylonian Talmud also tells of 
his inclination toward Greek culture, as reflected in the fol- 
lowing passage: “Ben Damma, son of Ishmael’s sister, once 
asked Ishmael, ‘May such as I who have studied the whole of 
the Torah study Greek wisdom?’ Ishmael thereupon read to 
him the verse, “This book of the law shall not depart from thy 
mouth, but thou shalt meditate therein day and night’ (Josh. 
1:8) and added, ‘Go then and find a time that is neither day 
nor night” (Men. 99b). His name is cited in Heikhalot Rabbati, 
4, as one of those arrested by the Romans, but it appears that 
the reference is to Judah b. Damma, one of the *Ten Martyrs 
enumerated in the Elleh Ezkerah published by Jellinek (Beit 
ha-Midrash, 2 (1967°), 64). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 161. 
[Jehonatan Etz-Chaim] 


ELEAZAR BEN DINAI (c. second half of the first century 
c.E.), Zealot leader. Josephus relates that for 20 years he rav- 
aged Judea until, by ruse, he was captured by the procurator 
Felix (53-60) and sent to Rome. He is first mentioned in the 
period of the procurator Fadus (44-46) in connection with 
the conflict in the Philadelphia (Rabbath Ammon) area of 
Transjordan between the Jews and their neighbors, some of 
whom were killed. Subsequently Eleazar was arrested together 
with the other Jewish leaders and was banished. In the quar- 
rel between the Jews and Samaritans arising from the mur- 
der of a Galilean pilgrim during the procuratorship of Cuma- 
nus Ventidius (48-52), the Jews called upon Eleazar, who had 
taken refuge in the mountains for some years, to assist them 
in taking vengeance. In the Mishnah, Eleazar is mentioned 
as a murderer in whose time the incidence of open murder 
greatly increased, leading to the discontinuation of the *Eglah 
Arufah ceremony for an unsolved murder (see Deut. 21:1-9; 
Sot. 9:9), and he is mentioned elsewhere as one of those who 
sought to hasten the advent of the Messiah but failed (Song R. 
2:7). Some are of the opinion that at first his deeds were well- 
intentioned but in the course of time he accustomed himself 
to acts of violence. It is almost certain that he was executed 
after being brought to Rome. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Ant., 20:2—4, 121, 161; Jos., Wars, 2:235, 


253; Klausner, Bayit Sheni, 5 (1963), 15-17. 
[Lea Roth] 


ELEAZAR BEN HALFON HA-KOHEN (12!?-13'' cen- 
tury), Hebrew poet. Eleazar lived apparently in an Orien- 
tal country. About 15 poems from his divan survived in the 
Cairo *Genizah, where his name usually appears as “Eleazar” 
or “Eleazar ha-Kohen,” but in one, as “Eleazar ben Halfon 
ha-Kohen.” One of the poems is a panegyric to *Maimonides 
composed apparently during the latter's lifetime. Eleazar, who 
seems to have been among the best of the Oriental Hebrew 
paytanim, adopted the Sephardi style of piyyut in its fullest 
detail. Many of his piyyutim were attributed by copyists to the 
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great poets of the Spanish era, and it is possible perhaps that 
some of the poems of his time, signed “Eleazar ha-Kohen,’ 
should be ascribed to him. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Scheiber, in: Sinai, 35 (1954), 183-6; idem, 
in: Sefer Hayyim Schirman (1970), 393-4; H. Schirmann, Shirim 
Hadashim min ha-Genizah (1965), 106-16. 

[Abraham David] 


ELEAZAR BEN HANANIAH BEN HEZEKIAH (lived 
shortly before the destruction of the Temple in 70 c.£.), tanna. 
His full name was Eleazar b. Hananiah b. Hezekiah b. Garon. 
He is quoted in Sifre Deut. 294, and Mech. Bahodesh 7, his 
position in this latter source appearing elsewhere in the name 
of Shammai. In *Megillat Taanit it is stated (p. 351) that “the 
group of Eleazar (Eliezer) b. Hananiah b. Hezekiah b. Garon 
wrote Megillat Taanit? In the Talmud (Shab. 13b), however, the 
compilation of Megillat Taanit is ascribed to “Hananiah b. He- 
zekiah and his companions” (see: Noam, 29-31). Graetz, who 
adopted the reading of Eleazar b. Hananiah in Shabbat, identi- 
fied him with the Eleazar b. Hananiah mentioned by Josephus 
as a leader of the Zealots in the rebellion against Rome, but his 
view has not found wide acceptance (Noam, 335-36). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 176. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
Puy: V. Noam, Megillat Taanit (2003). 


[Stephen G. Wald (24 ed.)] 


ELEAZAR BEN HARSOM, in the aggadah described as a 
priest and a scholar. No mention is made of him in the extant 
tannaitic sources. In one place in the Jerusalem Talmud (Ta’an. 
4:8, 69a; cf. Lam. R. 2:2) it is stated that “there were 10,000 cit- 
ies on the king’s mountain; Eleazar b. Harsom owned 1,000 of 
them, and corresponding to them he owned 1,000 ships on 
the sea, and all were destroyed.” It would seem from the con- 
text that they were destroyed during the Bar Kokhba revolt. 
In another place (Yoma 3:6, 40d) the Jerusalem Talmud relates 
that “his mother made him a tunic worth 20,000 minas and 
his brother priests would not allow him to wear it because [it 
was transparent and] he looked as though he were naked.” In 
the Babylonian Talmud (Yoma 35b) these two traditions about 
his wealth are joined together, and integrated with an image of 
Eleazar b. Harsom as a wandering scholar, who took a sack of 
flour upon his shoulder and went from city to city and from 
province to province to study Torah. The moral of the story 
is stated explicitly at the end: “Eleazar b. Harsom condemns 
the rich” who will not be able to justify their neglect of learn- 
ing on the plea that the cares of their wealth prevented them 
from devoting themselves to study. In Kid. 49b he has turned 
into the very epitome of the wealthy man: “[If one betroths a 
woman] on the condition that he is wealthy, it is not neces- 
sary that he be as wealthy as Eleazar b. Harsom.” His status 
as a priest is elaborated further in Yoma 9a, where - accord- 
ing to one alternative tradition — he is accorded the rank of 
High Priest during the time of the Second Temple. In the list 
of martyrs given in Lamentations Rabbah (2:2) it says “...there 
are some who exclude Tarfon and include Eleazar b. Harsom,” 
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but his name is not included in the other lists (Mid. Ps. to 9; 
Piyyutei Yannai, ed. by M. Zulay (1938), 374). It is obvious that 
all these different traditions cannot refer to the same histori- 
cal figure, nor is it likely that a high priest would be identi- 
fied as a scholar with the title “rabbi.” Rather, each tradition 
must be seen as reflecting the narrative and moralistic con- 
cerns of each storyteller and each editor as determined by the 
specific context. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 176-7; Klausner, Bayit 


Sheni, 5 (1951), 21. 
[Stephen G. Wald (24 ed.)] 


ELEA ZAR BEN JACOB HA-BAVLI (c. 1195-1250), Hebrew 
poet of Baghdad. Eleazar seems to have been a sort of house 
poet for the well-to-do Jewish families of Iraq. He represents 
himself as a disciple of Moses ben Sheshet al-Andalusi, who 
introduced him to the techniques of Andalusian poetry. He 
was probably the first young Oriental poet met by Judah *Al- 
Harizi in his travels to the East, although he did not get a very 
positive evaluation. Some of Eleazar’s poems were extant in 
various manuscript collections and in Oriental mahzorim and 
attracted the attention of 19'-century scholars (L. Dukes, A. 
Neubauer, E.N. Adler, S. Poznanski). It was only with the dis- 
covery of one of the manuscripts of his diwan, which com- 
prised 281 poems, by Elkan N. *Adler in Aleppo in 1898 (Jewish 
Theological Seminary, New York, Ms. ENA 881), and its publi- 
cation by H. *Brody (1935) that he emerged as one of the great 
poets of the eastern Diaspora. Thanks to other manuscripts 
from the Firkovitch collection of St. Petersburg and from other 
libraries, Y. Yahalom has been able to reproduce the possible 
original structure of Eleazar’s diwan, which contained more 
than 400 poems. Many of them are given over to praises and 
the familiar events of the notable Jews of the Iraqi community: 
births, circumcisions, weddings, and deaths of the families of 
his benefactors. Others are epigrams on secular subjects or 
short poems of didactic nature. He also wrote some Arabic 
poems, with his own Hebrew translation, and even verses with 
a mixture of both languages. While the diwan contains mainly 
secular poetry, subsequent discoveries have brought to light 
about 50 of his religious poems. Nineteen such poems were 
published by S. *Bernstein; by a comparison of style and the 
help of acrostics, D. Jarden identified some more religious po- 
ems. They have the characteristics of the classical piyyut and 
some of the Andalusian innovations. 

In addition to its importance to poetry, the diwan is a 
historical source of utmost significance for the history of Iraqi 
Jews during the 13" century. It provides a glimpse into the 
wealthy and highly educated leading Jewish families in Bagh- 
dad, Basra, Mosul, Wasit, Hilla, and other places in Iraq. The 
diwan is replete with the names (more than 400) of not only 
the contemporary geonim but also of eminent Jewish person- 
alities, among them physicians, scholars, astronomers, ad- 
ministrators, keepers of the mint, and other state dignitaries 
in the service of the Abbasid caliphate in its declining years. 
The high-sounding titles of the Jewish notabilities indicate 
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the social level and the great role played by them both in the 
community and in state and society. With the help of Arab 
chronicles, particularly of Ibn al-Fuwati, these personalities 
can be identified in their historical perspective. 

Eleazar ha-Bavli also interested himself in the theory of 
Hebrew poetry and composed a book for teaching this the- 
ory to his Jewish audience. Substantial remnants of this work, 
written in Judeo-Arabic, have survived (published and trans- 
lated into Hebrew by Yahalom, 2001). He studied 13 kinds of 
meter, the rhyme, the mistakes and deficiencies of the po- 
ets, and the figures of speech, following Arabic models. His 
method of studying Hebrew poetry was very different from 
that of his predecessor Moses *Ibn Ezra in his Shirat Yisrael. 
The situation in which Eleazar wrote was quite dissimilar, and 
his main goal was probably to encourage the Jews of the East 
to compose Hebrew poetry in consonance with Arabic poet- 
ics, reproducing the opinions of similar Arabic books and of- 
fering many examples taken from his own secular and litur- 
gical poetic production. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.N. Adler, in: QR, 11 (1898/99), 682-7; idem, 
in: Livre d’hommage... S. Poznanski (1927), 22-24 (Eng.); Mann, Texts, 
1 (1931), 263-305; H. Brody, Divan Kovez Shirei Rabbi Eleazar ben 
Yaakov ha-Bavli (1935); S.H. Kook, in: Ks, 13 (1936/37), 12-13 (also in 
his Iyyunim u-Mehkarim, 2 (1963), 194-7); WJ. Fischel, in: Tarbiz, 8 
(1936/37), 233-6; idem, Jews in the Economic and Political Life of Me- 
diaeval Islam (19697), 127-34; S. Bernstein, in: Sinai, 18 (1946), 8-34; 
N.H. Torczyner (Tur-Sinai), in: Leshonenu, 11 (1941), 269-83 (also in 
his Ha-Lashon ve-ha-Sefer, 3 (1955), 366-80); D. Jarden, in: Tarbiz, 
26 (1956/57), 317-27; idem, in: HUCA, 33 (1962), 1-26; idem, Sefu- 
nei Shirah (1967), 54-96; A. Ben-Jacob, Yehudei Bavel (1965), 32-43; 
Abramson, in: Perakim, 1 (1968), 9-28. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. 
Yarden (ed.), Shirim Hadashim le-Rabbi Eleazar ben Yaakov ha-Bavli 
(1984); Y. Yahalom, Perakim be-Torat ha-Shir le-Eleazar ben Yaakov 
ha-Bavli: Makor Arvi- Yehudi ve-Targum Ivri (2001); idem, in: His- 
pania Judaica Bulletin, 4 (2004), 5-21; W. van Bekkum, in: Ben Ever 
la-Arav, 2 (2001), xxiii—xl. 


[Walter Joseph Fischel / Angel Saenz-Badillos (24 ed.)] 


ELEAZAR BEN JAIR (first cent. c.£.), chief of the Sica- 
rii who captured the fortress of *Masada at the beginning of 
the Roman war (Jos., Wars, 2:4473 7:275ff.). Eleazar was com- 
mander of the besieged fortress from 66 until its fall in 73. Ac- 
cording to Josephus he was a descendant of *Judah the Gali- 
lean, to whom the founding of the “fourth philosophy” (see 
*Sicarii) is attributed, though some identify him with Judah 
b. Hezekiah who, after Herod’s death, raised the standard of 
revolt in Galilee and captured Sepphoris. Apparently Eleazar 
already had a connection with Masada in the time of *Me- 
nahem b. Judah, when he captured it and used the arms that 
he obtained there for the siege of Jerusalem. Josephus desig- 
nates Eleazar, “head of the Sicarii ... a valiant man,’ and as- 
cribes to him a speech made to the defenders of Masada after 
the breach of its walls, first before a handful of fighters and 
afterward before all the besieged. This speech was possibly re- 
constructed from what Josephus heard from the woman be- 
longing to Eleazar’s family who escaped at Masada by hiding 
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herself in the cistern there; although it has also been pointed 
out that the ascription of heroic speeches to the heroes of his- 
tory was a literary device that characterized ancient histori- 
ography. These passages are the only sources where Eleazar 
is mentioned explicitly, and since Josephus is the only source 
for the final battle of Masada and the last days of the fighters, 
it should be treated with caution. 

The image of Eleazar which emerges is not only multi- 
faceted but contradictory. His colorful character made it dif- 
ficult for Josephus to give a uniform or complete picture. 
He never fails to stress that Eleazar was one of the Sicarii, 
of whom he continually gives an unfavorable opinion. Yet, 
at the same time, when he comes to describe in detail the 
stand of Masada and its fall, he does not refrain from prais- 
ing Eleazar. Doubts have been cast upon the reliability of Jo- 
sephus’ story of Masada. It has been argued (Ladouceur, but 
see comments by Rajak) that Eleazar’s speech was written to 
act as a balance to Josephus’ own opinions about self-inflicted 
death (Wars, 3:362-382). Nevertheless, the archaeological ex- 
cavations at Masada - directed by Y. Yadin - even if they have 
not produced factual epigraphic testimony of what happened 
there, do not contradict the narrative. The many traces of fire 
throughout the whole area of the fortress are a small part of the 
mute testimony to the end of Masada. But the most remark- 
able part of the excavation was the discovery of 11 small sherds 
upon which names and appellations were marked (among 
them: “Ben ha-Nahtom, “ha-Amki,; “Yoav? “Ben Yair,’ etc.). 
These 11 ostraka have been tenuously connected by Yadin with 
the statement by Josephus (Wars, 7:395f.): “then, having cho- 
sen by lot ten of their number to despatch the rest ... these, 
having unswervingly slaughtered all, ordained the same rule 
of the lot for one another, that he on whom it fell should slay 
first the nine and then himself last of all.” The sherd bearing 
the name “Ben Ya‘ir” strengthens the picture, unique of its 
kind, of Eleazar ben Jair. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Klausner, Bayit Sheni, 5 (19517), 148, 287-9; S. 
Zeitlin, in: JQR, 55 (1964/65), 299-317; 57 (1966/67), 251-70; Y. Yadin, 
Masada (1968). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.J. Ladouceur, “Masada: A 
Consideration of the Literary Evidence,’ in: Greek Roman and Byzan- 
tine Studies, 21 (1980), 246-47; S.J.D. Cohen, “Masada: Literary Tra- 
dition, Archaeological Remains and the Credibility of Josephus,’ in: 
JIS, 33 (1982), 385-405; T. Rajak, Josephus: The Historian and his Soci- 
ety (1983), 220; M. Stern, Studies in Jewish History: The Second Temple 
Period (1991), 313-43; D. Flusser, “The Dead of Masada in the Eyes 
of their Contemporaries,’ in: I. Gaphni et al. (eds.), Jews and Juda- 
ism in the Second Temple, Mishna and Talmud Period (1993), 116-46; 
T. Ilan, Lexicon of Jewish Names in Late Antiquity. Part 1. Palestine 
330 B.C.E.—200 C.E. (2002), 65. 

[Abraham Lebanon] 


ELEAZAR BEN JUDAH OF BARTOTA (first half of the 
second century C.E.), tanna. His cognomen is derived from 
a place Bartota, whose exact locality is unknown. It appears 
that Eleazar studied under R. *Joshua for, on the author- 
ity of the latter’s teachings, he challenges those of R. Akiva 
(Tosef., Bek. 7:6; cf. Tev. Yom 3:4-5). Among the sages who 
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quote him are R. Simeon b. Gamaliel (Or. 1:4) and R. Simeon 
b. Yohai (Tosef., Zav. 1:5). The Talmud (Shab. 32b) ascribes to 
R. Eleazar ben Judah (without the additional designation “of 
Bartota’) a statement warning about the penalties for neglect- 
ing to separate hallah. 

The importance which Eleazar accorded to charity is re- 
flected in his maxim quoted in Avot (3:7). “Render unto Him 
what is His, for thou and what thou hast are His, as David has 
said (1 Chron. 29:14), ‘For all things come of Thee, and of Thine 
own have we given to Thee.” In keeping with this maxim, the 
Babylonian Talmud describes him as excessively generous, 
which was a source of embarrassment even to the collectors 
of charity. The Talmud relates (Ta’an. 24a) that on one occa- 
sion, when he was on his way to purchase a trousseau for his 
daughter, the collectors tried to avoid him, knowing that he 
would give them more than he could afford. Eleazar, however, 
ran after them and, discovering that they were collecting to 
make possible the marriage of two orphans, he gave them all 
he had, leaving himself only one zuz. With this, he bought a 
small quantity of grain which he deposited in the granary. 
Miraculously, it multiplied to fill the granary to the bursting 
point; but when told of this by his daughter, Eleazar insisted 
that this, too, be consecrated to charity. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Tann; Hyman, Toledot, 177. 

[Jehonatan Etz-Chaim] 


ELEAZAR BEN JUDAH OF WORMS (c. 1165~-c. 1230), 
scholar in the fields of halakhah, theology, and exegesis in 
medieval Germany. Eleazar was the last major scholar of the 
Hasidei Ashkenaz movement (see *Hasidei Ashkenaz). Born 
in Mainz, he traveled and studied in many of the centers of 
learning in Germany and northern France. He spent most of 
his life in Worms. Eleazar was a member of the *Kalonymus 
family, one of the most important German-Jewish families of 
that period. His father *Judah b. Kalonymus, one of the lead- 
ing scholars of his generation, taught his son both halakhah 
and esoteric theology. *Judah b. Samuel, he-Hasid (“the Pi- 
ous”), the leading figure in the Hasidei Ashkenaz movement, 
to whom Eleazar was related, was, however, his main teacher 
in the latter field and R. Moses ha-Kohen and R. Eliezer of 
Metz were his most prominent teachers in halakhah. Eleazar 
witnessed and suffered personally from the new outburst of 
persecution of the Jews by the Crusaders at the end of the 
126 and the beginning of the 13" century. On a number of 
occasions in his commentary on the prayers, one of his ma- 
jor works, he noted the events that befell Worms, especially 
during the persecutions that followed the fall of Jerusalem to 
Saladin. In one of these persecutions, Eleazar’s wife, daughter, 
and son were murdered, and he was severely injured. Eleazar’s 
wife was very active in the religious and cultural life of her 
community. It is reported that she led the women in prayer 
and even gave public lectures to the women on the Sabbath. 
This tragedy was described by him in detail both in a story and 
in a poem. His personal loss and the catastrophic situation in 
the Jewish communities in Germany explain his pessimistic 
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outlook concerning the prospects of German Jewry. He felt 
that the German Jewry of his time was but a small remnant 
after the disasters of 1096 and the following years, and that 
this remnant was continually diminishing. He expressed this 
feeling in his introduction to the Sefer ha-Hokhmah (“Book of 
Wisdom’), which was written in 1217 after the death of Judah 
the Pious. He explained in this introduction that he felt com- 
pelled to put his knowledge into writing, since oral tradition 
was about to die out because of the deteriorating situation in 
Germany. 

His works may be divided into five categories: halakhah, 
liturgical poetry (piyyutim), theology, ethics, and exegesis. 
Eleazar’s halakhic book Sefer ha-Rokeah (Fano, 1505; reissued 
several times) followed the tradition of halakhic works of the 
tosafists of northern France and Germany. The book was in- 
tended to educate the common reader in the details of hal- 
akhic law. Therefore, the author did not discuss at length ex- 
egetical studies of the talmudic passages, but rather explained 
the law and its talmudic basis. Unlike other halakhic works 
written by the tosafists, Eleazar also includes recommended 
minhagim in his work, material which is not strictly halakhic. 
He drew extensively on the writings of his German predeces- 
sors and quoted more than 40 scholars. 

Eleazar wrote many piyyutim. However, a reliable record 
of them has not yet been compiled. Many of his piyyutim were 
attributed to other writers (also named Eleazar), and some at- 
tributed to him were probably written by other writers. His 
poems, written in the then-current Ashkenazi tradition, ex- 
press devotion to, and worship of, God. At the same time, they 
protest to God because of Israel's sufferings, and express hope 
for Israel’s redemption and revenge on her tormentors. 

His major theological work was Sodei Razayya (“Secrets 
of Secrets”). Four parts of this work were printed, although 
most of what is extant is found only in manuscripts. The first 
part, a study of the creation (Sod Maaseh Bereshit), describes 
how the earth, stars, elements, etc., were created. Eleazar wrote 
this part of his work as an exegesis based on the 22 letters of 
the Hebrew alphabet. This was in accordance with his belief 
(derived from Sefer *Yezirah) that the alphabet, the word of 
God, was the source of existence. Eleazar included in this part 
ancient material from the Heikhalot and *Merkabah literature 
especially the Baraita de-Maaseh Bereshit and Shi ur Komah. 
More than half of this part, the introduction and the letters 
Alef to Nun, was included in the Sefer *Raziel (Amsterdam, 
1701). The second part of the work, Sod ha-Merkavah (“Se- 
cret of the Divine Chariot”), deals with the secrets of the an- 
gels, the Holy Throne, the Chariot, the Divine Voice which 
speaks to the prophets, the Divine Glory revealed to them, 
and the ways of revelation and prophecy in general. Eleazar 
made use here of the teachings of *Saadiah Gaon, but also in- 
cluded long quotations from Heikhalot literature. Most of this 
part was printed by I. Kamelhar as Sodei Razayya (1936). The 
third and largest part Sefer ha-Shem (“The Book of the Holy 
Name”) contains very little theological discussion; most of it 
is devoted to a systematic exegesis of the names of God, using 
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all the exegetical and homiletical methods which were used by 
the Hasidim. Eleazar defined three layers in God’s manifesta- 
tion: (a) the Shekhinah or Kavod, which has shape and form 
so it may be seen by prophets, (b) the Borei, which has a faint 
shape, hears prayers, and performs miracles and wonders, (c) 
El Elyon, which has no shape or form. The fourth part is a trea- 
tise on psychology, Hokhmat ha-Nefesh (Lemberg, 1876). The 
main problem analyzed is the various ways by which a con- 
nection is established between the soul and the divine world. 
Parts of this work discuss other problems, e.g., the meaning 
of dreams, the fate of the soul after death, etc. The fifth and 
last part of the work is a commentary on Sefer Yezirah (Prze- 
mysl, 1883) and contains detailed instructions for the creation 
of a *golem. Eleazar wrote one other important theological 
work, Sefer ha-Hokhmah, in which he described the various 
fields of theological study, as well as the methods used in this 
study. A major part of this work is concerned with exegesis 
of Holy Names. 

Eleazar’s main contribution to Hasidei Ashkenaz ethical 
literature is contained in the first two chapters of Rokeah. In 
the first he discusses the central values of this Hasidism (love 
and fear of God, prayer, humility, etc.). In the second, he de- 
scribes in detail the ways of repentance. A discussion of the 
value of hasidic ethics is also found in Eleazar’s introduction 
to Sodei Razayya. 

Eleazar wrote many exegetical works, some of which 
have yet to be printed, and probably quite a few are now lost. 
His short commentary on the Torah, another on the Passover 
Haggadah, and a few short commentaries on various piyyutim 
(e.g., Ha-Adderet ve-ha-Emunah and Ha-Ohez ba- Yad) are ex- 
tant. Eleazar’s biblical commentaries have recently been pub- 
lished with annotations (Bene-Berak, 1985, 1988, and 2001; 
Los Angeles, 2004). *Abraham b. Azriel, his pupil who wrote 
the Arugat ha-Bosem, used his teacher's exegetical works ex- 
tensively. Eleazar’s major work in this field, extant in several 
manuscripts (Vienna 108, Oxford 1204), is the commentary 
on the prayers. In this work, he comments on every part of 
the usual and special prayers. He uses three methods in his 
commentary: explanation of the content; theological interpre- 
tation; and research for its hidden harmony with other parts 
of sacred literature by use of gematriot. This important work 
was edited and published by Hershler (2 vols., Jerusalem 1992). 
Dozens of other short treatises by him or attributed to him 
are scattered through manuscript libraries, and no exhaustive 
bibliographical study has yet been made which could describe 
the vast variety of his work. It seems that not one of Eleazar’s 
pupils was able to continue his work, especially in the field 
of esoteric theology. His best-known disciples, Abraham b. 
Azriel and *Isaac of Vienna, dedicated their literary efforts 
to other fields. 

In common with other Hasidei Ashkenaz, Eleazar be- 
came a legendary hero. According to a 13'*-century story, 
Eleazar used a cloud to travel from place to place, especially 
when going to far-away circumcision ceremonies. As a pietist, 
his writings reflect a shift in emphasis away from the social- 
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religious programs of Judah b. Samuel he-Hasid to a more 
personalized, individual pietism. He was regarded as one of 
the early sages of secret lore, and in later centuries many ideas 
and works were attributed to him. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Kamelhar, Rabbeinu Eleazar mi-Germaiza 
(1930); Urbach, Tosafot, 321-41; idem (ed.), Arugat ha-Bosem, 4 
(1963), 100-16; V. Aptowitzer, Mavo le-Sefer Ravyah (1938), 316-18; 
Scholem, Mysticism, 80-118; idem, Ursprung und Anfaenge der Kab- 
bala (1962), passim; idem, On the Kabbalah and its Symbolism (1965), 
171-93; idem, Von der mystischen Gestalt der Gottheit (1962), 259-65; 
A. Altmann, in: jJs, 11 (1960), 101-13; J. Dan, in: Zion, 29 (1964), 
168-81; idem, in: KS, 41 (1965/66), 533-44. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
J. Dan, Jewish Mysticism, vol. 2 (1999); A. Kurt, in: Jewish Studies in 
a New Europe (1994), 462-71; E. Wolfson, in: JQR, 84:1 (1993); 43-773 
L. Jacobs, Jewish Mystical Testimonies (1977); D. Abrams, in: Daat, 34 
(1934), 61-81; idem, in: Jewish Studies Quarterly, 5 (1998) 329-45; I. 
Marcus, Piety and Society: The Jewish Pietists of Medieval Germany 
(1981); idem, in: History of Jewish Spirituality (1986), 356-66; A. Far- 
ber-Ginat and D. Abrams, Perushei ha-Merkavah le-Rabbi Eleazar 
mi-Worms u-le-Rabbi Yaakov ben Yaakov ha-Kohen (2004). 


[Joseph Dan] 


ELEAZAR BEN MATTATHIAS (2"4 century B.c.£.), Has- 
monean; the fourth of *Mattathias’ sons (1 Macc. 2:2-5). He 
was nicknamed Auran (Avpay; ibid. 2:5) which in the original 
source may have been written with a h - ie., Hauran (as in 
Syriac) - or with an ayin — i.e., Auran. Some see his nickname 
as derived from hor (“a hole”), with reference to his pierc- 
ing the body of an elephant (see below), overlooking the fact 
that the name was accorded him during his lifetime. Other 
suggestions are equally unsatisfactory. Little is known of his 
role in the war of the Hasmoneans. In 11 Maccabees 8:23 it is 
stated that Judah appointed Eleazar to command part of the 
army, but the reading there should perhaps be Ezra instead 
of Eleazar. During the Syrian attack in the battle of Bet Ze- 
kharyah in 163 B.c.£., Eleazar broke through the Syrian ranks 
to reach an elephant on which he thought the king was riding. 
Thrusting his spear into its belly, he killed the beast, which fell 
on him and crushed him to death (1 Macc. 6:43-46). 


[Uriel Rappaport] 


ELEAZAR BEN MATYA (first half of the second century 
c.E.), tanna. Eleazar was one of the most important of the 
students of Jabneh (TJ, Shek. 5:1, 48a), and was apparently a 
pupil of *Tarfon (Tosef., Ber. 4:16). *Ben Azzai, *Ben Zoma, 
Hanina b. Hakhinai, and Simeon ha-Teimani were his fellow 
students. He is mentioned as one of the four scholars of the 
Sanhedrin of Jabneh who “understood 70 languages” (TJ, Shek. 
5:1, 48a). In general his halakhic and aggadic statements are 
based upon the interpretation of scriptural verses. This system 
was recognized by the amoraim, and Rav remarked about one 
of his halakhic interpretations given in the Mishnah: “Eleazar 
could have produced a pearl but he has produced a potsherd” 
(Yev. 94a). It is related of him that, together with Abba Halafta 
and Hanina b. Hakhinai, he stood upon the 12 stones taken 
from the Jordan and erected in Gilgal by Joshua (Josh. 4). They 
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discussed their weight and concluded that the weight of each 
stone was 40 seah (Tosef., Sot. 8:6). Among his statements 
are (Tosef., Shevu. 3:4): “No man has the misfortune to hear 
[a curse] unless he has sinned ... he who sees transgressors, 
deserved to see them; who sees pious persons, has merited to 
see them,’ and “If my father asks me for a drink of water and 
at the same time there is a precept to perform, I must neglect 
the honor due to my father and perform the precept. For the 
duty of observing the precept lies both upon my father and 
myself” (Kid. 32a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, s.v.; Frankel, Mishnah, 


141. 
[Yitzhak Dov Gilat] 


ELEAZAR BEN MOSES HA-DARSHAN OF WUERZ- 
BURG (mid-13' century), one of the later writers of the 
*Hasidei Ashkenaz from the school of *Judah b. Samuel he- 
Hasid and *Eleazar of Worms. His father Moses was Judah's 
brother-in-law. None of his writings has been published. Two 
of his works, however, are found in manuscripts: a commen- 
tary on Sefer *Yezirah, cited by Abraham *Abulafia, the 13'- 
century kabbalist, and parts of his commentary on the Torah, 
which uses mainly the system of gematria and is known as 
Sefer ha-Gematriyyot. Probably portions of his other works 
are scattered in 13'*-century Ashkenazi exegetical literature, 
and many quotations are found in the writings of later schol- 
ars, e.g., his son Moses b. Eleazar. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Szulwas: in: Alummah, 1 (1936), 152-3; 
Kitvei A. Epstein, 1 (1950), 213-44; J. Freimann, Sefer Hasidim (1924”), 
3 (introd.); Urbach, Tosafot, 445; G. Scholem, Reshit ha-Kabbalah 


(1948), 204-5. 
[Joseph Dan] 


ELEAZAR BEN PARTA (c. early 2™4 century C.£.), tanna. 
He is mentioned only once in the Mishnah (Git. 3:4), and four 
times in the Tosefta. In one of his homilies, he warns against 
evil speech by pointing out that if the spies (Num. 12) who 
spoke evil only of trees and stones (ibid. 13:32) “died by the 
plague before the Lord” (ibid. 14:37), how much greater must 
be the punishment of the one who speaks evil of his neighbor 
(Tosef., Ar. 2:11; Ar. 15a). 

In the Babylonian Talmud he is described as one of the 
sages arrested by the Romans for the capital offense of con- 
travening Hadrian's decree forbidding the public teaching of 
Torah and observance of the commandments. While in prison, 
he tried to comfort Hananiah b. Teradyon, a fellow prisoner, 
by pointing out that while the latter only faced one charge, 
he himself faced five and was therefore certainly doomed. 
Hananiah, however, replied that for this very reason Eleazar 
was more worthy of Divine salvation. Hananiah’s tragic death 
and Eleazar’s miraculous deliverance proved the truth of these 
words (Av. Zar. 17b). 

In a late Midrash (Num. R. 23:1), Eleazar shows his abil- 
ity to deduce practical lessons from scriptural texts. In reply 
to the query of some prominent coreligionists of Sepphoris 
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as to the legality of flight from their Roman persecutors on 
the Sabbath, Eleazar, not wishing to commit himself by giving 
them a direct answer, said: “Why do you ask me? Go and ask 
Jacob, Moses, and David; and referred them to biblical verses 
which mention distinguished leaders who had fled. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 200f.; Bacher, Tann. 
[Jehonatan Etz-Chaim] 


ELEAZAR (in Tj usually Lazar) BEN PEDAT (d. 279), third 
century amora. He is the amora Eleazar mentioned without a 
patronymic. Scion of a priestly family (MK 28a), Eleazar was 
born in Babylon (Ber. 2:1, 4b). There he studied under *Sam- 
uel (Er. 66a), and more particularly under *Rav (Hul. 111b). 
After the latter’s death, he migrated to Erez Israel. It was in 
Erez Israel that he referred to the academy of Rav as the “lit- 
tle sanctuary” (Meg. 29a; cf. Ezek. 11:16). He was still unmar- 
ried when he went to Erez Israel, and R. Ammi and R. Assi 
participated at his wedding in Tiberias (Ber. 16a). He empha- 
sizes his great fortune in having had the privilege to migrate 
to Erez Israel and resume semikhah there, as well as being 
one of the scholars who was entrusted with the intercalation 
of the calendar (Kil. 112a). In Erez Israel he studied under 
Hanina, the av bet din of Sepphoris (Kil. 9:4, 32c). He quoted 
so many halakhic decisions and even more aggadic sayings 
in Hanina’s name (Ber. 27b; Meg. 5a; et al.) that the Talmud 
remarks, “Everywhere Eleazar relies upon Hanina” (Ter. 8:5, 
45c; et al.). In Caesarea, he studied under Hoshaya Rabbah 
(Ber. 32b), whom he refers to as the “father of the Mishnah” 
(Kid. 1:3, 60a; et al.). The Jerusalem Talmud also frequently 
cites traditions transmitted by Eleazar in the name of *Hiyya 
b. Abba (BM 10:4, 12c), and in one instance even states that the 
opinions of the two scholars cannot be regarded as those of 
separate people since “Eleazar is the pupil of Hiyya Rabbah” 
(Kid. 1:4, 60b). It cannot mean that he was his actual disciple, 
since Hiyya had probably died by the time Eleazar migrated 
to Erez Israel. The intensity of Eleazar’s study often made him 
oblivious to all worldly events (Er. 54b). 

Although the Babylonian Talmud describes Eleazar as 
Johanan’s “pupil” in Tiberias (BB 135b; Tem. 25b), the Jeru- 
salem sources see the relationship rather as that of a typical 
“pupil-associate” (TJ, Sanh. 1, 18b; cf. Tj, Ber. 2:4b). Moreover, 
the phrase “both Johanan and Eleazar say,’ is often found in 
the Babylonian Talmud itself (Yoma 9b, et al.). Eleazar was, 
in fact, appointed Johanan’s associate in the leadership of the 
council after the death of Simeon b. Lakish, Johanan’s previ- 
ous colleague (BM 84a), but the appointment was not a happy 
one, Eleazar being distinguished by his extensive knowledge 
in contrast to the profound acumen of Resh Lakish (Sanh. 
24a). He was also one of the communal leaders of Erez Israel 
(Pe'ah 8:7, 21a), and he is sometimes referred to as serving as 
dayyan, in which capacity he consulted Johanan on difficult 
cases (Sanh. 3:13, 21d; BB 7b). During his last years Johanan 
took no active part as head of the council and it appears that 
Eleazar took his place (Meg. 1:13, 72b). During this period he 
became widely known as the “master [i.e., legal authority] of 
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the land of Israel” (Yoma 9b), and on many occasions sent rul- 
ings and decisions to Babylon which were transmitted by the 
*Nehutei (Sanh. 63b). In fact it is stated that the words “they 
sent from there,” ie., from Erez Israel to Babylon, refers to 
Eleazar (ibid. 17b). Among those to whom he sent his deci- 
sions were Mar Ukva the exilarch, and Judah the principal of 
the academy of Pumbedita (BK 1:1, 2c). 

After the death of Johanan in 279, Eleazar was appointed 
head of the council in Tiberias, but he died in the same year 
(see Iggeret Sherira Gaon). 


Private Life 

Eleazar was extremely poor (Ta'an. 25a). He was, neverthe- 
less, loath to accept any gifts from the house of the *nasi. He 
excused himself by quoting the verse (Prov. 15:27), “He that 
hateth gifts shall live” (Meg. 28a). Moreover, despite his pov- 
erty, he sought to support other needy scholars. This he did 
in an honorable manner, supplying their needs in secret to 
save them embarrassment (BM 2:3, 8c). All but one of Elea- 
zar’s children died during his lifetime (Ber. 5b), his surviving 
son, Pedat, acting as an “amora” (“interpreter”) in the bet ha- 
midrash of Assi (Meg. 4:10, 75c). 


Teaching 

Eleazar was one of the great exponents of the Oral Law, and 
the Mishnah. He quoted numerous statements of both early 
and late tannaim and several beraitot, particularly in *Mi- 
drash Halakhah, without indicating their source. It was with 
regard to one of his interpretations (Sifra 4:1) that Johanan 
once remarked to Simon B. Lakish, “I saw the son of Pedat 
sitting and interpreting the Law, like Moses in the name of 
the Almighty” (i.e., he expounded the verse in the manner 
of the tannaim, cf. Rashi). He was also a great halakhist who 
profoundly influenced the methods of mishnaic exegesis. Al- 
though he naturally preferred to follow the text of the Mishnah 
rather than that of the various beraitot, he nevertheless exam- 
ined the wording of each mishnah in the light of the earliest 
sources (BB 87a). He often employed the technique of divid- 
ing the mishnayot, saying, “The author of this section is not 
the author of that section” (Shab. 92b; Ker. 24b; et al.). He 
would reject a mishnah whose source he could not find, with 
the words, “I do not know who taught this” (BM 51a). He thus 
considerably corrected and explained the Mishnah. He is the 
author of the rule that whenever Judah ha-Nasi transmits a 
case, first as subject to a difference of opinion and then in an 
undisputed form, the halakhah is in accordance with the sec- 
ond form (Yev. 42b) (see *Conflict of Opinion). 

Eleazar was also an exceptionally prolific and profound 
aggadist, whose sayings are frequently quoted in the Midrash 
and in both Talmuds. Among them may be mentioned, “In 
seven places in the Bible, God equates Himself with the lowli- 
est of creatures” (Tanh. Va-Yera, 3); “The performance of char- 
ity is greater than all sacrifices” (Suk. 49b); “Let us be grateful 
to cheats [mendicants who are not in need], for were it not for 
them we would sin daily by becoming unused to giving char- 
ity to the poor” (Ket. 68a); “Let my sustenance be as bitter as 
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the olive, providing that it is from Thy hand, rather than as 
sweet as honey if I have to depend upon man” (Sanh. 108b); 
“Even when a sharp sword rests on his neck, man should not 
abandon hope of mercy” (Ber. 10a); “An unmarried person 
is less than a man ... as is he who owns no land” (Yev. 63a). 
Many of his sayings are devoted to fostering the sanctity and 
love of the Land of Israel: e.g., “Whoever resides in Israel lives 
without sin” (Ket. 111a); “Those who die outside Israel will not 
be resurrected” (ibid.). When told that his associate Ulla had 
died during one of his frequent visits to Babylon, he quoted 
Amos 7:17 and declared “Thou Ulla, ‘shalt die in an unclean 
land’” (ibid.). He also ruled as a matter of halakhah, “Books 
which have merited to come to Israel, may not be taken out 
of the country” (Sanh. 3:10, 21). Although Eleazar’s aggadic 
sayings embrace many spheres of Torah, he avoided esoteric 
study. He refused to receive instruction in this field from ei- 
ther his teacher Johanan or, many years later, from his friend 
Assi, who wished to attract him to the subject (Hag. 13a). His 
teachings were transmitted by numerous contemporaries and 
later scholars, particularly Abbahu, Rabbah b. Hana, and Zera 
(Shab. 12b, 134b; Suk. 438; et al.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Pal Amor, s.v.; Epstein, Mishnah, 
292-307; Frankel, Mevo, 111b-113a; Halevy, Dorot, 2 (1923), 327-325 
Hyman, Toledot, 192-9; Weiss, Dor, 3 (1904), 76-80. 

[Shmuel Safrai] 


ELEAZAR BEN SHAMMUA (c. 150 C.E.), tanna. He is gen- 
erally referred to simply as “Eleazar,’ without his patronymic. 
He is quoted frequently in the Mishnah, the Tosefta, and the 
Midrashei Halakhah, appearing together with R. Meir, R. 
Shimon, R, Johanan ha-Sandelar, and other students of R. 
Akiva. Many of Eleazar’s mishnayot were incorporated into 
the Mishnah by Judah ha-Nasi. It is difficult, however, to de- 
termine the precise extent of this incorporation because of the 
repeated confusion throughout talmudic literature between 
Eleazar and Eliezer (b. Hyrcanus). Tannaitic sources record 
that when Eleazar and Johanan ha-Sandelar reached Sidon 
on their way to Nisibis to study under *Judah b. Bathyra they 
recalled Erez Israel, and with tears streaming from their eyes, 
returned home, declaring, “Living in Erez Israel is equivalent 
to all the mitzvot of the Torah” (Sif. Deut. 80). He is the author 
of the law that the witnesses of its delivery validate a get (bill 
of divorce) or any other document, even if the document itself 
is unsigned by witnesses (Git. 9:4). Among his aggadic state- 
ments is: “The Bible and the sword came down from heaven, 
bound together. God said to the Jews: ‘If you keep what is 
written in this book, you will be saved from the sword, but 
if not, you will ultimately be killed by the sword’” (Sif. Deut. 
40). According to the Babylonian Talmud he was a kohen 
(Sot. 39a) and one of the last pupils of R. *Akiva (Yev. 62b; cf. 
Gen. R. 61:3), whose views are cited on several occasions as 
the bases for some of Eleazar’s statements (Ket. 40a; Zev. 93a; 
et al.). After the Bar Kokhba revolt Eleazar, among others, 
was ordained by *Judah b. Bava, who consequently suffered 
martyrdom at the hands of the Romans (Sanh. 14a). Other 
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talmudic sources, however, do not mention Eleazar among 
Akiva's pupils at any of the gatherings of the sages after the 
period of the persecutions (TJ, Hag. 3:1, 78d; Song R. 2:5; Ber. 
63b). Judah ha-Nasi, who was his pupil (Men. 18a), said that 
Eleazar’s bet ha-midrash was so crowded that six pupils used 
to sit there in the space of one cubit (Er. 53a). Highly esteemed 
by the early amoraim, Eleazar was called by Rav “the happi- 
est of the sages” (Ket. 40a), while Johanan said of him that his 
heart was as broad as the door of the temple porch (Er. 53a). 
The Talmud tells that he lived to an old age, and when asked 
by his pupils to what he attributed his longevity, replied: “I 
have never taken a short-cut through a synagogue; I have not 
stepped over the heads of the holy people (ie., of other pupils 
to get to his place in the bet midrash); and I have not raised 
my hands (for the priestly benediction) without first reciting a 
blessing” (Meg. 27b). Later Midrashim include Eleazar among 
the *Ten Martyrs of the Hadrianic persecutions. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Bruell, Mevo ha-Mishnah, 1 (1876), 195-73 
Bacher, Tann; Hyman, Toledot, 205-10; Frankel, Mishnah, 182-4; 


Epstein, Tannaim, 158-9. [Sh 1 Safrail 
muel Safrai 


ELEAZAR BEN SIMEON, Zealot leader during the Roman 
war of 66-70 c.E. Eleazar was a member of a distinguished 
priestly family of Jerusalem and a friend of *Zechariah b. Avki- 
lus. He played an important role in the war against *Cestius 
Gallus, attacking the retreating Roman army and seizing mili- 
tary equipment, which was later to prove of great value in the 
defense of Jerusalem. Eleazar was not appointed a member of 
the governing council formed after the war against Cestius, 
probably because he was an extremist. The entry of Idumeans 
into Jerusalem, and the ensuing slaughter of those who had 
opposed the Zealots can be attributed to the machinations 
of Eleazar and his associates. Josephus attempted to exoner- 
ate Eleazar from responsibility for the massacres, putting the 
blame on *John of Giscala. Josephus cannot be relied on in 
this, since he was probably influenced by his great hostility to 
John. Eleazar engaged in internecine warfare with John of Gis- 
cala inside Jerusalem. Eleazar’s men entrenched themselves in 
the Temple, which occupied the highest position in the city, 
affording them a significant strategic advantage over their en- 
emies. Eleazar was thus able to maintain a defense although 
he had only a few men at his disposal. A peace agreement be- 
tween the warring factions was not reached until Passover of 
70 c.E. when the siege of Jerusalem by the Romans had al- 
ready begun. Coins inscribed “Eleazar the Priest” on one side 
and “Year One of the Redemption of Israel” on the obverse are 
extant. In the opinion of some historians Eleazar b. Simeon is 
the subject of the inscription but it is probable that the coins 
date from the rebellion of Bar Kokhba, and that “Eleazar the 
Priest” refers to the high priest of that time. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Wars, 2:562-5; 4:225; 5:5-10, 99, 2503 
Klausner, Bayit Sheni, 5 (19517), 302 (index); Schuerer, Hist, 264 ff; 
EW. Madden, Coins of the Jews (19677), 35ff., 188ff.; A. Schlatter, Zur 


Topographie und Geschichte Palaestinas (1893). 
[Abraham Schalit] 
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ELEAZAR BEN SIMEON, tanna of the end of the sec- 
ond century c.£.; son and pupil of *Simeon b. Yohai (Suk. 
45b). He is mentioned by name very rarely in the Mishnah, 
though amoraim ascribe several anonymous mishnayot to 
him (Bek. 51b, et al.). He is quoted frequently in the beraitot, 
as well as approximately 75 times in the Tosefta, especially 
those of Zevahim and Menahot. His aggadic statements are 
few (e.g., Kid. 40b; Yev. 65b; Gen. R. 20:6). Later Palestin- 
ian sources state that after his death his contemporaries eu- 
logized him as a biblical scholar, a student of the Mishnah, 
a preacher, and a poet (Lev. R. 30:1), this last remark caus- 
ing him to be incorrectly identified with the paytan Eleazar 
*Kallir (Tos. to Hag. 13a). The Babylonian Talmud incorpo- 
rates accounts of his youth into stories related to his father. 
According to the well known aggadah, he escaped with his fa- 
ther from the Romans by hiding in a cave for 13 years (Shab. 
33b; BM 85a). This story, mentioned in the introduction to the 
*Zohar (1:11a), provided the literary framework for this pseu- 
doepigraphic work of the 13" century, and caused its com- 
position to be ascribed to them. According to the Talmud, 
Eleazar later became a noted scholar who engaged in halakhic 
controversy with his colleague, Judah ha-Nasi (BM 84); et 
al.), as well as in halakhic and aggadic discussions with older 
scholars, such as Judah, Yose, and Meir (Sot. 34a; RH 4b; et al.). 
In contrast to his father’s unyielding defiance of the Roman 
authorities, it is told that he accepted under compulsion a 
position in the Roman administration as an official respon- 
sible for the apprehension of thieves and robbers — a position 
that his grandfather, Yohai, had at one time held (Pes. 112a). 
Among others who reportedly censured him for this activity 
was his teacher, Joshua b. Karhah, who reprimanded him by 
exclaiming: “Vinegar, the son of wine! How long will you con- 
tinue to hand over the people of our God to be killed?” (3m 
83b; et al.). It is related of his son Jose that he grew up with- 
out sufficient surveillance and was on the brink of turning to 
a life of crime. Judah ha-Nasi, however, placed him under the 
care of R. Simeon ben Issi, his maternal uncle, who directed 
and taught him, and he ultimately became the disciple of 
R. Judah ha-Nasi. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Tann, 2 (1890), 400-7; Krauss, in: 
MGwWyJ, 38 (1894), 151-6; Weiss, Dor, 2 (1904*), 165; Gutmann, in: Zion, 
18 (1953), 1-5; Alon, Mehkarim, 2 (1958), 88-91. 

[Shmuel Safrai] 


ELEAZAR BEN YOSE I (second half of second century 
C.E.), tanna. Eleazar was the second son of *Yose b. Halafta 
of Sepphoris (Shab. 118b; TJ, Yev. 1:1, 2b). He attained distinc- 
tion as a scholar during the lifetime of his father, who quotes 
him and praises his statements (Sif. Deut. 148; cf. Pes. 1174; 
Yoma 67a). He cooperated with his father in intercalating the 
year (Tosef., Sanh. 2:1). The Talmud counts him among the 
scholars of the academy of Jabneh (Shab. 33b) and reports that 
*Simeon b. Yohai held him in high esteem (Me’il. 17b). His 
halakhot are found in the Tosefta and beraitot but he is not 
mentioned in the Mishnah. Nevertheless, many statements 
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in the Mishnah which are quoted anonymously may in fact 
derive from the Mishnah of Eleazar b. Yose (Kelim 11:3; 
cf. Tosef., Kelim; BM 1:2; Nid. 8:1). Tannaitic sources relate 
that he gave rulings in Rome in connection with ritual purity 
(Tosef., Nid. 7:1; Mik. 4:7), and while there he saw the ves- 
sels plundered from the Temple at the time of its destruction. 
He testified that the veil was spattered with blood from the 
sacrifices of the Day of Atonement (Tosef., Yoma 3 end). 
Talmudic tradition explains that Eleazar journeyed to Rome 
together with Simeon b. Yohai in an attempt to persuade 
the emperor to abrogate the edicts against Jewish religious 
practices that were reinstituted in the period of the Anto- 
nines (Mel. 17a; see Alon, Toledot, 2 (1961”), 61). According 
to the aggadah, they were helped by a miracle. A demon 
possessed the emperor’s daughter and they succeeded in 
exorcising it. The emperor took them into his treasure cham- 
ber and invited them to take whatever they desired. They 
saw the text of the edict, and consigned it to flames (ibid.). 
We are also told that while in Rome Eleazar had discussions 
with *Mattiah b. Heresh, the leading scholar of the capital 
(Yoma 84b; Me’il. id), and saw the high priest’s gold plate 
inscribed with the words “holy to the Lord” (the Tetragram- 
maton) in one line (Suk. 5a; et al.). According to the aggadah 
he also saw the insect that entered the nostrils of Titus and 
penetrated to his brain (Gen. R. 10:7, ed. Theodor Albeck, 
82, note 3), as well as fragments of Solomon’s throne that 
had been carried off by Nebuchadnezzar and taken from 
one nation to another until it reached the treasure house of 
Rome (Esth. R. 1:12). Eleazar also was reported to have vis- 
ited Alexandria where an old Egyptian showed him hair and 
bones reputedly of the enslaved children of Israel embedded 
in a building from before the exodus from Egypt (Sanh. 11a 
and Dik. Sof. ibid.). He disputed with Samaritans and Sad- 
ducees, proving to them that their copies of the Torah scroll 
were forged and their commentaries false (Sot. 33b; Sanh. 
gob). In addition to his halakhic powers he was also a gifted 
aggadist. He is quoted as saying: “All the charity and kind- 
ness practiced by Israel in this world bring abundant peace 
and serve as powerful advocates between Israel and its Father 
in heaven” (BB 10a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 177-80; Epstein, Tanna’im, 


178f.; Bacher, Tann. s.v. 
[Yitzhak Dov Gilat] 


ELEAZAR BEN YOSE II (c. early fourth century), Palestin- 
ian amora. He may have been the son of the amora Yose who, 
together with Jonah, headed the academy at Tiberias. In any 
event Eleazar discussed halakhic problems with Yose, fre- 
quently put questions to him (TJ, Ber. 1:8, 3d; TJ, Ta’an. 2:2, 65¢ 
et al.), and expounded before him (TJ, Kil. 8:2, 31¢; Ned. 4:9, 
38d). Eleazar frequently quotes the statements of other amo- 
raim such as Avin, Rav, Tanhum b. Hiyya (TJ, Ma’as. 1:3, 49a; 
2:1, 49¢; Ber. end of ch. 7, 11d; RH 4:8, 59c et al.). His own deeds 
and sayings are also reported. For example, he, Abba b. Mari, 
and Mattaniah permitted a gift (of bread) to be carried to the 
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government representative (Ursicinus) on the Sabbath (rT), 
Bezah 1:6, 60c). In Genesis Rabbah (32:2), R. Menahemyah 
quotes him as saying: “No man loves his fellow craftsmen - 
but God does - as it is written, ‘For the Lord is righteous, He 
loveth righteousness’ [Ps. 11:7]? 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 177f.; Frankel, Mevo, 113b; 
Weiss, Dor, 2 (1904*), 166. 
[Yitzhak Dov Gilat] 


ELEAZAR (Eliezer) BEN ZADOK, name of at least two tan- 
naim, both belonging to the same family, in which the names 
Zadok and Eleazar frequently recur. 

(1) Tanna of the first and beginning of the second century 
c.E. His father was the tanna, *Zadok, who, in an attempt to 
prevent the destruction of the Second Temple afflicted himself 
for 40 years. When he became ill, Johanan b. Zakkai obtained 
a physician from Vespasian and then accompanied by Eleazar 
he was permitted to leave Jerusalem, then under siege, in order 
to recover from the effects of his lengthy fast (Git. 56 a—b; Lam. 
R. 1:31). Eleazar’s teacher was Johanan b. ha-Horanit (Tosef., 
Suk. 2:3). He was a priest (Bek. 36a; et al.) and transmitted in- 
formation concerning the structures, procedures, and prac- 
tice of the Temple (Mei. 3:7; Mid. 3:8; Suk. 49a; et al.). While 
living in Jerusalem he engaged in commerce and such was his 
honesty that he dedicated to communal use three hundred 
flasks of wine, which he had collected from the residue in his 
measuring containers (Tosef., Bezah 3:8). He was an eyewit- 
ness of the suffering endured at the time of the destruction 
of the Second Temple and saw the daughter of Nakdimon b. 
*Guryon, one of the wealthiest men in Jerusalem, picking up 
barley from under horses’ hooves in Acre (Tosef., Ket. 5:10), 
and Miriam, the daughter of Boethus and wife of the high 
priest Joshua b. Gamla, tied by her hair to the tails of horses 
and made to run from Jerusalem to Lydda (Lam. R. 1:47; cf. 
TJ, Ket. 5, end). After the destruction of the Second Temple 
he joined the sages of *Jabneh, and as frequent visitor at the 
home of R. Gamaliel, reported the Sabbath and festival cus- 
toms he witnessed there (Tosef., Bezah 1:24; 2:13, 14; Pes. 37a; 
et al.). Eleazar frequently quotes halakhic traditions heard in 
his father’s home or from earlier sages, as well as explanations 
of halakhic terms and expressions gleaned from the schools 
in Jerusalem and Jabneh (Bek. 22a; Nid. 48b). His statements 
include, “Do good deeds for the sake of the Creator, for their 
own sake, do not make of them a crown with which to glo- 
rify yourself, nor a spade to dig with them” (Ned. 62a; cf. Avot 
4:5). Some assume the existence of an earlier Eliezer b. Zadok 
whose entire life was spent in Jerusalem before the destruc- 
tion of the Second Temple. 

(2) Tanna of the second half of the second century c.E., 
apparently the grandson of Eleazar b. Zadok (1). He trans- 
mitted halakhot in the names of R. Meir (Kil. 7:2) and of R. 
Simeon b. Gamaliel (Tosef., Kelim; Bm 9: end), engaged in hal- 
akhic discussions with R. Judah and R. Yose (Kelim 9:26, 2:6), 
and was close to Judah ha-Nasi and his household (Tosef., Suk. 
2:2). Aibu (the father of Rav, according to Rashi) relates (Suk. 
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44b) that he once learned from Eleazar’s action that the shak- 
ing of the willow-branch on Tabernacles outside Jerusalem is 
a custom introduced by the prophets, and that no benedic- 
tion is to be made over it (see, however, the readings in Dik. 
Sof., Suk. 136-7). Eleazar is the author of the statement, “No 
restriction may be imposed on the public unless the majority 
of the people can endure it” (Hor. 3b). It is difficult to decide 
to which Eleazar b. Zadok certain halakhot and statements 
are to be ascribed. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Zacuto, Yuhasin ha-Shalem, ed. by Filip- 
owski (1857), 26-27; Frankel, Mishnah, 97-99, 178; Hyman, Toledot, 
201-5; Bacher, Tann, 1 pt. 1 (Heb., 1903), 36-38; S. Lieberman, Tosefta 


ki-Feshutah, 4 (1962), 850. 
[Yitzhak Dov Gilat] 


ELEAZAR (Eliezer) HA-KAPPAR (late second century 
c.E.), Palestinian tanna, sometimes referred to as Eleazar ha- 
Kappar Beribbi (ie., the descendant of eminent scholars). It 
is occasionally difficult to distinguish between the statements 
of Eleazar and those of *Bar Kappara, who was probably his 
son, and who was also called Eleazar ha-Kappar Beribbi. It is 
improbable, as some scholars believe, that the two were iden- 
tical, since the son is sometimes specifically referred to as 
“Eleazar ben Eleazar ha-Kappar Beribbi’ (e.g., Tosef., Bezah 
1:7). The father was apparently a member of *Judah ha-Nasi’s 
bet ha-midrash (Tosef., Oho. 18:18), while the son was Judah’s 
pupil. Some of the halakhic and aggadic remarks contained 
in the Mishnah and the beraitot perhaps should be attributed 
to the father. Eleazar ha-Kappar (the first) may be the author 
of the maxim “Envy, cupidity, and the craving for honor take 
a man out of the world” (Avot 4:21), and of the aggadic state- 
ment: “Great is peace for all the blessings conclude with the 
word shalom [peace]” (Sif. Num. 42), since it is followed im- 
mediately by another tradition brought in the name of his 
son. In 1969 a stone, which was apparently the lintel over the 
main entrance to a bet midrash, was found in the Golan area, 
inscribed with the words: “This is the bet midrash of Rabbi 
Eliezer ha-Kappar.” It is unclear whether this inscription re- 
fers to the father or to the son. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frankel, Mishnah, 213; Kahana, in: Ha-Asif 
(1886), 330-3; Hyman, Toledot, 215-7; Bacher, Tann; Hadashot Arche- 
ologiyot (April 1969), 1-2. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Urman, in: 1z] 
22 (1972), 16-23; idem, in: Beer-Sheva, 2 (1985) (Hebrew), 7-25. 

[Shmuel Safrai] 


ELEAZAR HISMA (fL. first third of the second century c.£.), 
tanna, one of the sages of Jabneh. Some consider Hisma to 
have been his father’s name and refer to him as Eleazar b. 
Hisma, but it appears rather to have been his byname, mean- 
ing “the strong,’ said to have been given to him because of 
the strength he displayed in overcoming his former ignorance 
(Lev. R. 23:4; for another interpretation, see Midrash David on 
Avot (1944), 75). A pupil of Joshua b. Hananiah and perhaps 
also of Akiva, he transmitted halakhot in the name of the for- 
mer and, together with him, he gave an aggadic interpreta- 
tion of a biblical passage (Tosef., Zav. 4:4; Mekh., Amalek, 
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176). Some of his statements are recorded in the Mishnah, 
baraita, and halakhic Midrashim. For example, on the verse 
(Deut. 23:25) which permits a laborer, while harvesting grapes, 
to eat the fruit, Eleazar commented: “A laborer may not eat 
more than his wage” (Sif. Deut. 266; BM 7:5). He objected to 
excessive demonstrativeness in prayer, applying to the person 
who “blinks with his eyes, gesticulates with his lips, or points 
with his fingers while reciting the Shema,’ the verse “thou hast 
not called upon me, O Jacob” (Isa. 43:22; Yoma 19:6). Though 
proficient in astronomy and mathematics, he did not ascribe 
too much importance to them; hence his statement: “(Even) 
ordinances concerning bird sacrifices and the purification of 
women constitute the essence of the law, whereas astronomy 
and geometry are (merely) auxiliaries to knowledge” (Avot 
3:18). He remained extremely poor, as was expressed in R. 
Joshua's comment to Rabban Gamaliel: “Marvel at two of your 
disciples in Jabneh, Eleazar b. Hisma and *Johanan b. Nuri 
(this is the correct reading: see Sif. Deut. 16), who can calculate 
how many drops the ocean contains, but have neither bread to 
eat nor clothes to wear.” To enable them to earn a livelihood, 
Gamaliel wished to appoint them supervisors in the academy 
at Jabneh. When, in their modesty, they declined the offer, Ga- 
maliel sent for them a second time, saying: “You imagine that 
I offer you rulership? It is servitude that I offer you,’ where- 
upon they accepted the appointment (Hor. 10a-b). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Tann, 1 (19037), 368-70; Weiss, Dor, 
2 (1904*), 110; Hyman, Toledot, 217-8; Frankel, Mishnah, 142; Alon, 


Toledot, 1 (19587), 143, 299, 306. 
[Yitzhak Dov Gilat] 


ELEAZAR OF MODT'IN (ha-Moda’i; end of the first and the 
beginning of the second century c.£.), tanna. He came from 
Modi’in, the home of the Hasmoneans, and was principally re- 
nowned as an aggadist, earning the praise of R. Gamaliel who 
said of him: “We still have need of [the aggadic interpretation 
of] the Mod?ite” (Shab. 55b; BB 10b). Defining the nature of 
aggadah, Eleazar said that it captivates men’s hearts (Mekh., 
Va-Yassa, 5). Even the sole halakhah quoted in his name has 
an aggadic flavor about it; disputing the view that wherever 
“Adonai” is mentioned in the Pentateuch in connection with 
Abraham it refers to God, except in Genesis 18:3, “Adonai 
[my Lord], if now I have found favor in Thy sight,” Eleazar is 
cited as saying: “This too, is sacred”; i.e., it also refers to God 
(Shevu. 35b). Some of his contemporaries protested against 
his exaggerated aggadic interpretations: “O Man of Modiin, 
how long will you rake words together” (Yoma 76a). In Avot 
(3:11) he is recorded as declaring: “He who profanes the sacred 
things and despises the festivals and puts his fellow-man to 
shame in public and rejects the covenant of Abraham our fa- 
ther and gives the Torah a meaning contrary to its right one, 
even though he is learned in the Torah and has good deeds to 
his credit, has no share in the world to come.” His reference 
to rejecting the covenant of Abraham - that is, to those who 
disguised their circumcision in order to hide their Jewish or- 
igin — is aimed at the Jews who forsook their people during 
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the Bar Kokhba revolt (Tosef., Shab., 15:9). Most of his agga- 
dic remarks are to be found in the Mekhilta on the portions 
dealing with the manna and with Amalek, where he is men- 
tioned more than 40 times. 

It is stated (Ty, Taan. 4:68d; Lam. R. 2:2) that Eleazar was 
the uncle of Bar Kokhba and was in Bethar during the final 
stages of its siege. Suspecting Eleazar’s loyalty, Bar Kokhba 
struck him a mortal blow. “Immediately thereafter Bethar 
was taken and Ben Koziba was killed.” It is thus probable 
that “Eleazar the priest” whose name occurs on coins of Bar 
Kokhba with that of “Simeon the prince of Israel” or by itself, 
refers to Eleazar of Modi’in. Although it is not stated in the 
sources that he was a priest, this may be taken for granted, 
since most of the scholars who bore this name, that of the 
son of Aaron the high priest, were kohanim (in contrast to 
Eliezer). 

BIBLIOGRAPHy: Frankel, Mishnah (1923), 135; Bacher, Fann, 1; 
Alon, Toledot, 2 (19617), 37; J. Guttmann, in: MGwJ, 42 (1898), 303-5, 
337-45; L. Mildenberg, in: J, 11 (1949), 77-108. 


[Shmuel Safrai] 


ELEK (Fischer), ARTUR (1876-1944), Hungarian author and 
art historian. A contributor to Nyugat and other literary peri- 
odicals, Elek translated French and Italian classics and wrote 
short stories. His major works were Alarcos menet (“Masked 
Procession,’ 1913), A reneszansz festémtivészete (“Renaissance 
Painting, 1927), and Ujabb magyar kélték lyrai antholdgidja 
(1911), an anthology of modern Hungarian poetry. A convert 
to Christianity, he committed suicide during the Nazi occu- 
pation. 


ELEPHANT. Archaeological finds of ivory objects made from 
elephant tusks have been found in Israel dating back to prehis- 
toric and Chalcolithic times. It is assumed that wild elephants 
were still present in Syria during the second and first millennia 
B.C.E. until they were hunted to extinction. Alternatively, they 
may have been imported there from India (Elephas maximus) 
for the purposes of royal hunting, but this seems less likely. 
Thutmoses 111 is recorded as having hunted elephants during 
his campaign in Syria in the 15" century B.c.E.: “He [Thut- 
moses 111] hunted 120 elephants at their mud hole. Then the 
biggest elephant began to fight before his Majesty. I [Amen- 
en-heb] was the one who cut off his hand while he was still 
alive, in the presence of his Majesty, while I was standing in 
the water between two rocks. Then my Lord rewarded me....” 
The lower jaws of elephants have been discovered in mid-sec- 
ond millennium deposits during archaeological excavations 
at the site of Atchana-Alalakh in Syria. While the elephant 
itself is not mentioned in the Bible, its ivory tusks (Shenhab- 
bim) were brought from Ophir for Solomon (1 Kings 10:22; 
11 Chron. 9:21). The word “shenhav” means the tooth (shen) 
of the elephant (ev in Egyptian, hence the name of the island 
Yev (Jab) - *Elephantine). The word shen also signifies ivory, 
from which Solomon made his throne, overlaying it with 
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gold (1 Kings 10:18). The Bible also mentions “horns of ivory,” 
“houses of ivory,’ “beds of ivory,’ and “ivory palaces” (Ezek. 
27:15; AMOS 3:15; 6:4; Ps. 45:9). Reference is likewise made to 
“the ivory house” which Ahab built (1 Kings 22:39), the refer- 
ence being to a house containing ivory vessels and ornaments. 
An examination of the ivory vessels, ornaments, and images 
uncovered at Megiddo and in Samaria shows that they were 
made from the African elephant Loxodonta africana (= El- 
ephas africanus). Elephants were employed by Darius in his 
battle against Alexander the Great. At a later date, elephants 
were introduced into Erez Israel being used for military pur- 
poses in the Syrian-Greek army (1 Macc. 8:6; 11 Macc. 13:15). 
It was under one of these elephants that Eleazar the Hasmo- 
nean was crushed to death (1 Macc. 6:43-46). A painting of 
an elephant appears on the walls of a Sidonian tomb found at 
Marissa (Maresha). In mishnaic times, elephants were kept in 
some rich homes and the baraita deals with tasks carried out 
for its master by an elephant (Er. 31b). It is stated that the ele- 
phant feeds on branches and is rarely to be seen (TJ, Shab. 18:1, 
16c). On seeing an elephant one recites the blessing, “Blessed 
is He who makes strange creatures” (Ber. 58b). The elephant'’s 
period of gestation was said to be three years (Bek. 8a); it is 
now known, however, to be 18-22 months only. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.B. Tristram, The Natural History of the 
Bible (1883), 81-83; ES. Bodenheimer, Animal Life in Biblical Lands: 
From the Stone Age to the Nineteenth Century, vol. 2 (1956), 375-773 
J. Feliks, Animal World of the Bible (1962), 48. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
puy: FE. Zeuner, A History of Domesticated Animals (1963), 275-98; 
A. Houghton Brodrick, Animals in Archaeology (1972); R.D. Bar- 
nett, Ancient Ivories in the Middle East, in: Qedem, 14 (1982); O. 
Borowski, Every Living Thing: Daily Use of Animals in Ancient Israel 


(1998), 193-95. 
[Jehuda Feliks / Shimon Gibson (2"¢ ed.)] 


ELEPHANTINE (Aram. 2°, yb; Eg. ‘ibw, ‘bw; Gr. ieb), “the 
city of ivories,’ situated at the eastern bank of the southern 
end of a small island in the Nile, just north of the First Cata- 
ract and opposite the City of Sun (the Syene of Ezek. 29:10 and 
opposite modern Aswan). Its name relates to the natural rock 
formation along the river which, from even a short distance, 
looks like a herd of elephants. The Greek name Elephantine 
(‘Etegavtivn; cf. Jos., Bellum, 4:611; Strabo, 16) was a ren- 
dering of the Egyptian name, itself preserved in the Aramaic 
name. Elephantine was sacred to the ram-headed god Khnum 
who was believed to control the annual inundation of the Nile 
from the First Cataract. 

During the Old Kingdom, Elephantine was known as 
“The Door to the South” because it was the southernmost 
city of Egypt, and a frontier fortress defending access to Egypt 
from Nubia. During the Middle and New Kingdoms it was the 
center of the Egyptian administration of Nubia. Under Per- 
sian rule from 525 B.C.E., it was the center of Persian military 
command in Egypt, and there was a large mercenary camp at 
Elephantine which included companies or regiments (degalim, 
“banners”) of Jewish soldiers (A717? XM). 
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Elephantine became known to the modern world at the 
beginning of the 20" century with the discovery of the Ara- 
maic documents known as the Elephantine Papyri, which were 
first published by A.E. Cowley in 1923. A second collection, 
edited by Emil G. Kraeling, was published in 1953. 

The Jewish military colony is well known from the El- 
ephantine Papyri. These describe the lives of the mercenaries 
who lived in Elephantine in the sixth and fifth centuries B.c.£. 
as well as their families and others. 

Much of the significance of the papyri lies in their fo- 
rensic detail, such as those relating to marriage and divorce 
or with matters relating to commerce and inheritance. Oth- 
ers shed light on previously unknown or obscure historical 
occasions. 


History of the Jewish Colony at Elephantine 

There are no external sources on the history of the Elephan- 
tine community. When the southern frontier was exposed to 
Nubian raids, Jewish soldiers were sent to defend it, perhaps as 
early as during the Assyrian regime. The Jewish temple at Ele- 
phantine may have been built in the second half of the seventh 
century or at the beginning of the sixth but was constructed, 
in any event, before the Persian conquest of Egypt in the days 
of Cambyses’ rule, as mentioned in the letter of the Elephan- 
tine Jews themselves (Cowley 1923: 30). It is sometimes said 
that there is a connection between the building of the temple 
at Elephantine and Isaiah's prophecy (19:19) concerning the 
“altar to the Lord in the midst of the land of Egypt” and the 
“pillar at the border thereof.” 

It is not thought that the soldiers of the garrison built the 
temple. The description contained in the Elephantine Jews’ 
letter to Bagoas, the governor of Yahud (Cowley 30:9-12), 
attests to the great magnificence of the building, and appar- 
ently the Jewish mercenaries could not by themselves afford 
to erect such a splendid structure. Since there were also Jew- 
ish civilians living at Elephantine, the temple was probably not 
built until the civilians, together with the soldiers, financed 
the building project. Hence the temple was presumably not 
built in the early days of the Jewish settlement at Elephantine, 
but later when the community was better established and had 
achieved some prosperity and local standing. 

The papyri indicate that there was a developed trade in 
property, such as homes and land. Other types of commerce 
also provided the Elephantine Jews with their livelihoods, 
for it was not only a frontier military post but also a center of 
commerce with Nubia, trading especially in ivory. The elite 
section of Elephantine society was probably small and its 
wealth limited. From the contributions to the temple (Cow- 
ley 22) and also from the gifts to Mivtahyah the daughter of 
Mahseiah (Cowley 15), it can be seen that silver was both un- 
common and expensive. 

In general, relations between the local Egyptians and 
the Jewish mercenaries and civilians were strained, although 
there were instances of marriage between Jews and Egyp- 
tians, in which case it would seem that the Egyptian partner 
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had to convert to Judaism. This is inferred by several schol- 
ars from the fact that the Egyptian Ashor’s sons had Jewish 
names (Yedonyah and Mahseiah (Cowley 20)). However, as 
Bohak has stated (2002: 185), it is not possible to trace a single 
Jewish family over several generations to accurately establish 
the constancy of their Judaism in the face of intermarriage 
with locals. 

In any event, the position of the Jews declined with 
the ascension of Egyptian power. While they were soldiers in 
the service of the Persian king their position was relatively 
secure, but with the expulsion of the Persians from Egypt 
at the end of the fifth century B.c.E. and the rise of the 
Egyptian kingdom, the position of the Elephantine Jews 
worsened (cf. the fragmentary document Cowley 37, which 
refers to a dispute between the Elephantine Jews, who were 
wronged and “fear robbery because they are few,’ and the 
Egyptians). 

In 410 B.c.£., the temple of the Elephantine Jews was 
destroyed by the priests of the adjoining temple of Khnum 
(Cowley 1923: 30) after it was looted for gold and silver. The 
most common explanation for the act of destruction is that the 
priests of Khnum were angered by the sacrifice by the Jews of 
animals sacred to Khnum, particularly the sacrifice of sheep 
during Passover (Cowley 1923: 21). Three years after the de- 
struction, the Elephantine Jews applied to the Persian gover- 
nor of Yehud for permission to rebuild the temple. Permission 
was given, but on condition that animal sacrifices would no 
longer be made there (Porten 1968: 292). It is not known how 
much longer after this the Jewish temple stood, but the ac- 
count of the community in the papyri ends in 399 B.c.£. 

Even after the end of Persian rule in Egypt, it is not cer- 
tain whether the Jewish colony at Elephantine persisted or not. 
Military requirements probably made it necessary to keep an 
army on the frontier even after the expulsion of the Persians, 
and it was unlikely that even a new administration would dis- 
pense with the Jewish soldiers who, for several generations, 
had been trained and experienced in guarding the southern 
frontier. By the end of the Ptolemaic period, Egypt's eastern 
frontier at Pelusium was run by a Jewish guard, and the Mace- 
donians at the beginning of the Greek period in Egypt prob- 
ably did not dispense with the services of the Jewish guards 
on the southern frontier, although there was a fundamental 
change in organization. 


The Legal Papyri 

The legal papyri shed light on the daily life of the Jewish mili- 
tary colony at Elephantine. Interestingly, both a husband and 
a wife had apparently equal power to unilaterally dissolve 
their marriage (Cowley 15; Kraeling 2, 7). Thus, the prospec- 
tive bride had to consent to the marriage, and the prospective 
bridegroom was unable to obtain the father’s consent with- 
out the girl’s also: if she refused, her father could not compel 
her to marry him. As set out in another papyri (Cowley 15), a 
man asked the head of the family for the hand of the woman. 
If both agreed, the man recited the formula: “She is my wife 
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and I am her husband from this day for ever,’ and also paid a 
dowry to the bride’s father. 

The gifts presented by the bridegroom to the bride 
Mivtahyah, the daughter of Mahseiah b. Yedonyah, are also 
set out in Cowley 15, with a note of their value, which is ex- 
plicitly given in case the marriage is dissolved. This could be 
effected at the request of either husband or wife by one of them 
declaring in public that he or she “hates” the other. The results 
differed depending on who initiated the divorce. According 
to Cowley, in the event of Mivtahyah’s rejecting her husband 
Ashor, she would have to cover the cost of the dissolution of 
the marriage contract, that is, seven and a half shekels but, 
even then, the goods and chattels which she brought into the 
marriage remained hers after the dissolution of that union. 

However if Ashor dissolved the marriage, he forfeited the 
dowry, but Mivtahyah had to return all that her husband had 
given her during their marriage. To protect a wife against her 
husband’s capriciousness, a further regulation was laid down 
to the effect that if the husband arbitrarily divorced his wife 
with the plea that he had another wife or other children, he 
had to pay a heavy fine (according to Cowley 15, 20 karsah = 
200 shekels) and all the conditions of the marriage agreement 
in whatever concerned the wife were annulled. All these stipu- 
lations refer to a marriage between free persons. 

Dated 449 B.c.E., Kraeling 2 is the marriage document 
of Tamut, the handmaiden of Meshullam b. Zaccur. Married 
to Ananiah b. Azariah, she remained a handmaiden even after 
her marriage, but another papyrus (Kraeling 5) shows that she 
and her daughter Yehoyishma eventually gained their freedom 
after Tamut had been married for 18 years, although they both 
remained closely aligned to the family. 

A womans status at Elephantine could also be gauged 
from the gifts she received as a wife and a daughter (Krael- 
ing 5, 9; Cowley 8). Inheritance laws were also revealed in the 
Elephantine papyri. It is evident that sons inherited, but less 
so in the case of daughters (where there were also sons in the 
family). It seems likely that a daughter’s right to inherit ex- 
isted only when there were no sons. Possibly this was the ori- 
gin of the institution of the gifts made to daughters — a com- 
pensation for their being discriminated against in the mat- 
ter of inheritance. 

In three papyri, Cowley 15 and Kraeling 2 and 7, there are 
illuminating comments on the inheritance of a widow and a 
widower. Cowley 15 states that if Mivtahyah died without male 
or female issue, Ashor “inherited her goods and chattels”; but 
if Ashor died without Mivtahyah having borne his children, 
male or female, “she had the right to his goods and chattels.” 
This difference in wording is explained by scholars as indicat- 
ing that in such a case the widower’s right to inherit the assets 
was established in law, but in the case of the widow it was a 
matter of some sort of agreement or negotiation. 

The Elephantine papyri also give instances of transac- 
tions in landed and other property, the site of which was fixed 
according to the adjoining land or houses, a procedure famil- 
iar from many papyri of the Ptolemaic period and the days 
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of Roman rule of Egypt. With the help of these documents it 
is possible to reconstruct with some degree of certainty the 
location of the Jewish temple at Elephantine (cf. the plan in 
Kraeling, p. 81). 


The Religion of the Jews in Elephantine 

The Elephantine Jews brought with them the religion of the 
early prophets shortly before the destruction of the First 
Temple. This religion placed the God of Judah, Yahu (a name 
which occurs in several variants in the papyri), at the center 
of faith and worship. This is revealed by the fact that those 
who ministered in the Elephantine Jews’ temple are referred 
to in the papyri as kohanim (“priests”), while the gentile cults 
are said to have kemarim (“idolatrous priests”) - exactly as 
in the Bible. 

It is interesting to note that the Elephantine Jews saw 
nothing amiss in having their own temple even though a tem- 
ple to the God of Israel existed in Jerusalem. They appealed to 
the high priest Jehohanan to take steps to rebuild their temple, 
destroyed by the priests of Khnum, without any thought that 
he might regard it as a grave sin. It is evident from the Ele- 
phantine Papyri (Cowley 30), that those who wrote the letter 
to the Persian governor were surprised that the high priest in 
Jerusalem had not answered them. However, perhaps the Jews 
at Elephantine were unaware of the upheaval in Jerusalem, the 
ousting of the temple hierarchy by the returnees from the Bab- 
ylonian exile and their establishment of the old/new Temple 
and Torah-based cult. 

The Elephantine Jews’ temple was originally established 
to serve as a focus of worship for the Jewish military and civil- 
ian colony which, remote from the land of Judah, needed some 
religious center. If the Temple of Zerubbabel was built more or 
less according to the plan of the First Temple, the description 
of the Elephantine temple given in papyrus Cowley 30 shows 
that it had an altogether different shape. It was adorned with 
stone pillars and hewn stone and had a roof of cedar and five 
gates with bronze hinges. In the temple were also various ar- 
ticles of furniture as well as bowls of gold and silver. 

On the altar, the full range of sacrifices were offered be- 
fore the destruction of the temple (by the priests of Khnum in 
410 B.C.E.) and after the rebuilding of the temple, animal sac- 
rifice was no longer permitted. Whether the order of worship 
was like that observed in the Temple at Jerusalem cannot be 
ascertained. However, this is improbable, if only for the rea- 
son that Yahu was not the only god housed in the Elephan- 
tine temple, since a list of the Elephantine Jews’ gifts to their 
temple (Cowley 22), totaling 31 karash and 8 shekels, states 
that 12 karash and 8 shekels were for Yahu (ibid., p. 70:123), 7 
karash for Ashambethel (ibid., loc. cit.: 124), and 12 karash for 
Anathbethel (ibid., loc cit.: 125). 

It seems clear that two goddesses dwelt alongside Yahu, 
and may have been worshipped with Him in the Elephantine 
temple. The element ‘Asham’ in Ashambethel is to be identified 
with the Ashmat of Samaria mentioned in Amos (8:14), while 
Bethel as an element in a compound proper noun current in 
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Judah in the days of Darius 1 is mentioned in Zechariah 7:2. 
The same applies to Anathbethel: Anath was well known in 
Erez Israel, as is indicated by place-names such as Anathoth 
and Beth-Anath. 

This situation in Elephantine supports the assumption 
that the Jewish garrison there was an ancient one, with its or- 
igins in (if not before) the days of Manasseh. In the fifth cen- 
tury B.C.E., the relationship between the Jews at Elephantine 
and Jerusalem was not close, and no remains of the Pentateuch 
have been discovered at Elephantine, although the finding of 
the “Book of Ahikar” there shows that the community con- 
tained lovers of ethical and wisdom literature. It may also ex- 
plain another, more interesting fact, namely that of the festi- 
vals of Israel only the observance of Passover is mentioned at 
Elephantine. Passover was observed in Jerusalem in the days 
of Hezekiah (11 Chron. 30:13-27) and Josiah (11 Kings 23:21-23; 
11 Chron. 35:1-18). During the First Temple period no mention 
is made of Tabernacles — the first mention of its observance in 
Jerusalem belongs to the Second Temple period, in the time 
of Ezra (cf. Neh. 8:13-18), and its reintroduction in the fifth 
century had not yet spread beyond the borders of Judah. As 
some papyri are earlier than Ezra and Nehemiah and others 
only a few years later, the observance of Tabernacles was there- 
fore unknown to them. The document referring to Passover 
(Cowley 21) contains King Darius 11’s edict of 419 B.c.£. (the 
fifth year of his reign) to the governor Arsames that the Jew- 
ish forces (and perhaps also Jews outside Elephantine) were 
to celebrate Passover. 

Detailed religious instructions were given on what the 
Jews were to do to preserve the sanctity of the festival. The 
document is a copy of the original edict which was brought 
to the attention of Yedoniyah by Hananiah, apparently a Jew 
influential with the authorities. The contents of the document 
show that the rules of eating unleavened bread and of abstain- 
ing from leaven were known and properly observed at that 
time, in keeping with the commandments of the Torah. 


Organization of the Military Colony 
With the help of the Elephantine Papyri, an extremely clear 
picture can be drawn of the organization of the Jewish military 
colony as it existed at the end of the fifth century B.c.£. The 
Elephantine Jews constituted a military unit known as “the 
Jewish force” (4717? Xn). There were also Jews at Elephantine 
who were not part of the military establishment. Every Jewish 
soldier belonged to a degel (company or regiment), and was 
referred to as “a man of the degel” (baal degel, 4a7 292), the 
Jewish civilian as “a man of the town” (baal kiryah, 7p ¥y3, 
Cowley 5:9, 13:10). The names of the degalim are not Jewish 
but Persian or Babylonian, and the same applies to the higher 
command. At the head of the Jewish force was a commander 
of the garrison (829M 2°), above whom was the fratarak, corre- 
sponding more or less to a general. These were non-Jews. 
The Elephantine documents also mention “a hundred” 
as a military unit, apparently smaller than a degel. Despite the 
extensive civilian freedom granted to them, as attested by the 
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Elephantine papyri, the Jews there, being soldiers, required the 
Persian regime's permission for any change which interfered 
with their military duties. As soldiers subject to military dis- 
cipline, they were tried by the military authorities at Elephan- 
tine or at Syene. Nevertheless, they enjoyed a large measure 
of civilian freedom in everything pertaining to their personal 
lives. They led a normal family life, were allowed to transact 
business among themselves or with non-Jews, to buy and sell 
landed property and houses, and to bequeath these to their 
children. As soldiers, however, they received their rations from 
the king (Cowley 24), being allotted a monthly ration in grain 
(usually barley) and legumes (Cowley 2; Kraeling 11:3 ff.) and 
payment in silver (Cowley 2:16, 11:6). At Elephantine there 
was a “royal storehouse” (Kraeling 3:9, et al.). Accountants 
(Cowley 26:4ff.) and scribes (Cowley 2:12, 14) supervised the 
disbursement of goods and funds. One administrative docu- 
ment (Cowley 24) shows: 

Men: 22 2 30 

Ardab (c. 1 quart): 1 % 2% 

The monetary system combined the Persian karash (83.3 
grams) with the Egyptian shekel (8.76 grams), a half-shekel 
agio being added to make 10 shekels equal 1 karash. 

It is nonetheless clear that their wealth derived from 
commerce. The documents show that the Elephantine Jews 
attained a certain degree of wealth and some of them, espe- 
cially the civilians, a measure of opulence. They occupied an 
intermediate position between a professional soldier living 
by his sword and a civilian engaged in a craft, in commerce, 
or in cultivating the soil. The same situation obtained in the 
Hellenistic period when, for example, the cleruchies were 
both soldiers and farmers. The status of the fifth-century El- 
ephantine Jews can also be compared to that of the Babylo- 
nian Jewish military colony sent at the command of Antio- 
chus 111 to Phrygia and Lydia, where the colonists were settled 
on the soil and in the cities and constituted a garrison loyal 
to the Seleucids, at the same time cultivating the land allot- 
ted to them by the king. 

An active civilian life at Elephantine is attested by the 
various civilian officials mentioned in the papyri, such as 
judges (Cowley 16:4-5, 9), state scribes (NN2"779 "D0: Cowley 
17:1, 6), and others. It is however probable that these officials 
were not Jews but Persians or other non-Jews. At the head of 
the Elephantine Jewish community was its most prominent 
personality, who represented it both internally and externally. 
At the end of the fifth century B.c.£. the leader of the com- 
munity was Yedonyah b. Gemariah who with his colleagues 
sent the famous letter about the temple to Bagoas. 
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G. Bohak, “Ethnic Continuity in the Jewish Diaspora in Antiquity,’ in: 
John R. Bartlett (ed.), Jews in the Hellenistic and Roman Cities, Rout- 
ledge (2002); E. Bresciani and M. Kamil, in: Atti della Accademia Na- 
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in: PSBA (1903), 25: 202-8, 259-63; idem, Aramaic (1923); G.R. Driver, 
Aramaic Documents of the Fifth Century Bc (1954, 1957); A.S. Hirsch- 
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[Abraham Schalit / Lidia Matassa (2"4 ed.)] 


ELFENBEIN, ISRAEL (1890-1964), U.S. rabbi and talmudic 
scholar. Elfenbein was born in Buczacz, eastern Galicia. He 
immigrated to the U.S. in 1906 and in 1915 was ordained at 
the Jewish Theological Seminary in New York. Between 1915 
and 1940 Elfenbein was rabbi of congregations in Nashville, 
Chicago, and New York. In 1938 he became national executive 
director of the Mizrachi Education and Expansion Fund. Elf- 
enbein’s principal interest in scholarly research was medieval 
rabbinic literature. He made many contributions to scholarly 
periodicals and annuals. His major work was a collection of 
the responsa of Rashi, Teshuvot Rashi (3 vols. in one, 1943). 
Other works include Maimonides the Man (1946). Some of his 
more popular writings were collected in a volume published 
posthumously, American Synagogue as a Leavening Force in 
Jewish Life, edited by A. Burstein (1966). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.L. Maimon (ed.), Sefer Yovel... Yisrael Elf- 
enbein (1962), 9-13. 


ELFMAN, DANNY (1953-_), U.S. composer-musician. Born 
in Amarillo, Texas, to teacher Milton and teacher/writer Blos- 
som (née Bernstein) Elfman and raised in Los Angeles, Elfman 
played violin in public high school and later played the conga 
drums and violin with the avant-garde troupe Grand Magic 
Circus in France and Belgium. After spending a year touring 
West Africa at 18, Elfman returned to Los Angeles in 1971 fol- 
lowing a bout with malaria. His brother, Richard, asked him 
to join his multimedia theater ensemble, the Mystic Nights of 
the Oingo Boingo, and help score his film The Forbidden Zone 
(1980), which starred Elfman as Satan. Elfman taught himself 
composition during this time by transcribing the music of jazz 
great Duke Ellington. While working on the film, Elfman and 
other members formed the new wave group Oingo Boingo in 
1979. The group released a string of albums with 1rs Records -— 
Oingo Boingo (1980), Only a Lad (1981), Nothing to Fear (1982), 
and Good for Your Soul (1984). Elfman recorded his first solo 
album So-Lo in 1984 for Mca. The group scored a Top 40 hit 
with the theme to the movie Weird Science (1985). That same 
year, the feature film Pee-Wee’s Big Adventure debuted with 
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Elfman’s score, and marked the first collaboration between the 
composer and director Tim Burton. Oingo Boingo followed 
Elfman to McA, releasing Dead Man's Party (1986), Boi-ngo 
(1987), Boingo Alive (1988), and Dark at the End of the Tunnel 
(1990), but failed to break out from its local fan base. Elfman 
and Burton's gothic-themed creations continued with Beetle- 
juice (1988), Batman (1989), and Edward Scissorhands (1990). 
He won a Grammy award for best instrumental composition 
in 1989 for “The Batman Theme’ for the film Batman, and was 
nominated for best score. In 1990, he received two Emmy nom- 
inations for his theme for the animated Tv series The Simpsons, 
and in 1991 he received another Grammy nod for his Gersh- 
win-flavored score for the 1990 film Dick Tracy. He released an 
album of his film scores, Music for a Darkened Theater, Vol. 1: 
Film and Television Music (1990), which was followed by Mu- 
sic for a Darkened Theater, Vol. 2: Film and Television Music 
(1996). Elfman co-wrote, scored, and sang as Jack Skellington 
in Burton's Nightmare Before Christmas (1993). Oingo Boingo 
shortened its name to Boingo and released a self-titled album 
in 1994, but called it quits a year later. Elfman, already estab- 
lished as a composer, went on to score such films as Men in 
Black (1997), Good Will Hunting (1997), Sleepy Hollow (1999), 
Spy Kids (2001), Spider-Man (2002), and Chicago (2002), and 
the Tv show Desperate Housewives (2004). Elfman’s second 
marriage was to actress Bridget Fonda. 


[Adam Wills (2"4 ed.)] 


ELHANAN (Heb. 399; “God has mercy”), the name of two 
biblical characters: (1) the son of Dodo of Beth-Lehem and 
one of David’s “mighty men,” mentioned after *Asahel in the 
list of the 30 warriors (11 Sam. 23:24; 1 Chron. 11:26); (2) the 
son of Jaare-Oregim of Bethlehem, one of the “servants of 
David.” According to 11 Samuel 21:19 Elhanan killed *Goli- 
ath, while according to 1 Chronicles 20:5 (where he is called 
the son of Jair) he killed Lahmi, the brother of Goliath. The 
former verse contradicts the story of *David and Goliath in 
1 Samuel 17. Among the various suggestions put forth to re- 
solve this contradiction is B. Mazar’s proposal that Elhanan the 
son of Jaare (°19") is to be identified with David son of Jesse 
(°w). Elhanan was David's true name before he ascended the 
throne, while Jaare is a corruption of Jesse (see *David). Some 
scholars believe that the Hebrew words et Golyat, i.e., “Goli- 
ath? in the source 11 Samuel, was emended to ‘ahi Golyat, i.e., 
“the brother of Goliath,” in 1 Chronicles, in order to cover up 
the contradiction between the two accounts. 

The aggadah, too, identifies Elhanan with David, and 
explains the word oregim in 11 Samuel 21:19 as “of those who 
weave (oreg) the curtains of the Temple” (Targum to this 
word). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Goldschmid, in: BJPES, 14 (1947-49), 122; 
A.M. Honeyman, in: JBL, 67 (1948), 13-25; W. Pakozdy, in: zAw, 68 
(1956), 257-9; J. Stamm, in: vr supplement, 7 (1959), 165-83. IN THE 
AGGADAH: Ginzberg, Legends, 6 (1946), 260; I. Hasida, Ishei ha- 
Tanakh (1964), 62. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Japhet, 1 & 11 Chronicles 
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(1993), 363-69; S. Bar-Efrat, 11 Samuel (1996), 233-34; G. Knoppers, 
1 Chronicles 10-29 (2004), 736. 


ELHANAN (Paulus Pragensis?; 16" century), apostate and 
author of missionary works, favored by the Hapsburg em- 
peror *Rudolf 11. Born in Prague, Elhanan became converted 
to Christianity and was baptized in Chelm, Poland, although 
his wife and children did not follow suit. He received sti- 
pends from the Polish kings Sigismund Augustus and Henry 
of Valois. He conducted missionary activities among the Jews 
in Frankfurt in 1579. In 1580 at the Protestant University of 
Helmstaedt, he published his Mysterium Novum, prefaced 
by a poem in Hebrew, in which he attempted to prove by 
kabbalistic methods that Jesus was the messiah. He reached 
Catholic Vienna in 1581, and published a missionary treatise 
there. Having submitted his works to the emperor, he asked 
Rudolf to support him in order to publish his Hebrew trans- 
lation of the New Testament. Possibly Elhanan is to be iden- 
tified with the apostate Paulus Pragensis, who published a 
missionary pamphlet, Symbolum Apostolicum, in Protestant 
Wittenberg in 1580 and the Jona Quadrilinguis (Helmstedt, 
1580) — the Book of Jonah in four languages: Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, and German. Pragensis is said to have died after abjur- 
ing Christianity. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Diamant, in: Archiv fuer juedische Familien- 
forschung, 2:1-3 (1913/14), 17-24. 


ELHANAN BEN HUSHIEL (first half 11 century), av bet 
din in *Kairouan, Tunisia. Elhanan went to Kairouan from 
Italy with his father at the end of the tenth century. His name 
appears in verses contained in a letter of R. Hushiel to R. *Sh- 
emariah ben Elhanan (publ. by S. Schechter in yqr, 11 (1899), 
643-50). Scholars disagree as to whether Elhanan was the 
brother of R. *Hananel b. R. Hushiel, the well-known com- 
mentator of the Talmud, whether there were two sages by the 
name of Hushiel at the same time in Kairouan, or whether 
Hananel and Elhanan are the same person under different 
names. Only two of his responsa are extant. In one, the ques- 
tioner addresses him as: “Our teacher, the great rabbi, the head 
of the bet din, the head of the schools,’ from which it may be 
concluded that as well as being the av bet din in Kairouan he 
was also the head of one of the yeshivot in that city. He also 
appears to have written a commentary to the tractates Bava 
Kamma and Bava Mezia. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Poznaniski, in: Festschrift... A. Harkavy 
(1908), 186-7 (Heb. pt.); Aptowitzer, in: Jahresbericht der Israelitsch- 
Theologischen Lehranstalt in Wien (1929-1932), 37-39 (1933), 3-503 
Mann, in: JQr, 9 (1918/19), 160; idem, in: Tarbiz, 5 (1933/34), 286ff.; 
Assaf, ibid., 9 (1937/38), 22; Abramson, in: Sinai, 60 (1967), 149-59. 

[Simha Assaf] 


ELHANAN BEN ISAAC OF DAMPIERRE (d. 1184), tosaf- 
ist; son of *Isaac b. Samuel the Elder of Dampierre whom he 
predeceased. Elhanan was martyred, but the circumstances 
are unknown. Although he wrote tosafot to many tractates, 
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only those to Avodah Zarah up to p. 35a are extant (Husiatyn, 
1901). His tosafot to Yoma served as the source of the Tosafot 
Yeshanim to that tractate. His father often quotes him, as do 
other earlier halakhic authorities. Tosafot also cite him fre- 
quently. Elhanan also wrote responsa which cannot, however, 
always be identified as his, since they were usually written to- 
gether with his father and bear his father’s signature. Com- 
ments on the Bible are quoted in his name and he was the 
author of piyyutim. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Urbach, Tosafot, 211-7, 399; idem, in: Sefer 
Assaf (1953), 18-32; Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 361 (index). 


[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


ELHANAN BEN SHEMARIAH (d. 1026), head of the acad- 
emy in Fostat (Old Cairo), Egypt, at the beginning of the 11% 
century. Elhanan studied at the Pumbedita academy during 
the gaonate of *Sherira with whom he later exchanged re- 
sponsa as he did with the latter’s son and successor *Hai, and 
*Samuel b. Hophni, head of the Sura academy. A number of 
Sherira Gaon’s responsa to Elhanan are extant. Elhanan was 
honored by the title “the sixth” at the academy in Palestine. Af- 
ter the death of his father he became the head of the academy 
in Fostat. His academy received a grant from the royal trea- 
sury. When Caliph al-Hakim stopped this support, Elhanan 
turned for assistance to the Jewish communities, including 
those outside Egypt. It is believed that Elhanan wrote a tal- 
mudic commentary, and commentaries to the tractates Bava 
Kamma and Avodah Zarah have been attributed to him. His 
literary works, found in the Cairo *Genizah, include a poem 
against the *Karaites following *Saadiah Gaon’s approach. 
From a fragment of a book of Arabic sermons attributed to 
him, it appears he also studied philosophy. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Poznaniski, in: Festschrift A. Harkavy (1908), 
187-8 (Heb. pt.); Mann, Egypt, index; Mann, Texts, index: Assaf, in: 
Tarbiz, 9 (1937/38), 217-8; idem, Teshuvot ha-Geonim (1942), 114-6; 


Abramson, Merkazim, 105-55. 
[Simha Assaf] 


ELHANAN BEN YAKAR (first half of the 13" century), 
*Hasidei Ashkenaz theologian. Elhanan, who lived in Lon- 
don, seems also to have traveled on the continent. In com- 
mon with the Hasidei Ashkenaz, his main interest was in 
esoteric theology and all his known writings belong to this 
category. His family was related to that of R. *Simeon b. Isaac 
(“the Great”), which also gave rise to the school of *Judah he- 
Hasid in Germany. Elhanan received some traditions from 
the tosafists in France, as is proved by his statement that he 
studied the Sefer * Yezirah with a pupil of R. *Isaac ha-Zaken, 
one of the most prominent tosafists. All his works are based 
upon the Sefer Yezirah: two of the major ones are versions of 
a detailed exegesis of this work, and the third, Sod ha-Sodot 
(called in a later source, probably by mistake, Yesod ha-Ye- 
sodot), is a theological treatise which uses the Sefer Yezirah 
extensively. Elhanan was well acquainted with contemporary 
Christian theological works, both in Latin and French, and 
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included almost literal quotations from such works in his 
writings. In this he is unique, as far as is known, among the 
theologians of the Hasidei Ashkenaz movement. His writings 
contain, in addition to his own theology, also compilations 
and juxtapositions of various ideas taken from other sources 
and relating to problems he discussed. One such prominent 
source was the baraita attributed to *Joseph b. Uzziel and 
the writings of the group of Hasidei Ashkenaz thinkers who 
based their doctrines on this pseudepigraphical text. Whole 
pages of Elhanan’s writings are found in the commentary on 
Sefer Yezirah attributed to *Saadiah Gaon, which was written 
by one or several of that group. Elhanan discussed the major 
problems of Hasidei Ashkenaz theology in his writings: the 
creation, the relationship between the Creator and the Divine 
power revealed to the prophets, the “Special Cherub” or “Holy 
Cherub,’ etc. His theories frequently contain a stronger ele- 
ment of mystical speculation than those found in the writings 
of the continental Hasidei Ashkenaz. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Scholem, Mysticism, 85; C. Roth, The In- 
tellectual Activities of Medieval English Jewry (1949), 62; G. Vajda, 
Etudes orientales a la mémoire de P. Hirschler (1950), 21-27; idem, 
in: Archives d’histoire doctrinale et littéraire du Moyen Age, 28 (1961), 
15-34; idem, in: Kovez al Yad, 16 (1966), 147-97; Y. Dan, in: Tarbiz, 


35 (1965/66), 361-73. 
[Joseph Dan] 


ELHANANI (Elchanowicz), ABA (1918- ), Israel archi- 
tect and town planner. He was born in Warsaw, studied at 
the Technion, Haifa, and was in private practice from 1947. 
Some of his chief buildings are the Philip Murray House and 
the Workers’ Club, Eilat, high schools in Jerusalem and Tel 
Aviv, a synagogue in Tel Aviv, the Civic Center in Kfar Shm- 
uel, and the President’s House, Jerusalem. He prepared large 
commercial projects for Tel Aviv with Oscar Niemayer, and 
designed Israel Trade Fairs in several countries, including the 
US. and the U.S.S.R. 


ELHANANI, ARYEH (1898-1985), Israeli architect, painter, 
and designer. Elhanani was born in Russia, where he studied 
art and architecture in Kiev between 1913 and 1917. He immi- 
grated to Erez Israel in 1922 and began his career by designing 
trade fairs, and later pavilions for trade fairs abroad, design- 
ing inter alia the symbol of the Levant Fairs, a flying camel, 
and the Palmah and 1pF logos. In 1934 he sculpted The He- 
brew Worker, located in Palmer Square, Tel Aviv. In the 1940s 
he undertook the planning of the buildings of the Weizmann 
Institute of Science in Rehovot, and from then continued de- 
signing institutes of higher learning and other public institutes 
such as Bar-Ilan University. Two of his most notable designs 
are the Yizkor Tent at Yad Vashem in Jerusalem and the Me- 
morial Square at Yad Weizmann in Rehovot. His designs re- 
flect the spirit of a nation reborn. He was awarded the Israel 
Prize in 1973. The Elhanani Prize for combining art and ar- 
chitecture is named after him. 


WEBSITE: www.inj.org.il/artcenter. 
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ELI (Heb. °?x; “[yHwH is] exalted”), a priest in the sanctuary 
of the Lord at *Shiloh during the period of the Judges (1 Sam. 
1:9). The father of *Hophni and Phinehas, Eli’s ancestry is not 
recorded in the Bible, but his two sons bear Egyptian names, 
one of them identical with the name of Aaron’s grandson 
*Phinehas; in addition it appears from 1 Samuel 2:27ff. that the 
house of Eli was believed to have been designated by the Lord 
for priesthood while Israel was still in Egypt. A later specula- 
tion traces Eli to *Ithamar son of Aaron (Jos., Ant., 5:361; cf. 
1 Chron. 24:3; Yal., Judges 68), and another connects him with 
the house of *Eleazar (1v Ezra 1:2-3; cf. Ex. 6:23, 25). 

The fact that the *Ark was in Shiloh in Eli’s day proves 
that at that time Shiloh was the cultic center of the tribal con- 
federation of which Eli was the head priest. According to the 
narrative in the first chapters of 1 Samuel, *Elkanah made an 
annual pilgrimage to Shiloh. Here his wife *Hannah made 
a vow in the presence of Eli and received from him the as- 
surance that her prayer for a son would be answered (1 Sam. 
u:i1ff.). After her son *Samuel was weaned, Hannah brought 
him to Eli to serve in the sanctuary in fulfillment of her vow 
(1:27-28). What follows is a two-fold account of the ascent 
of Samuel and the downfall of the house of Eli. Hophni and 
Phinehas proved to be corrupt priests (2:12-17, 29; 3:13); hence 
the prophecy to Eli in 1 Samuel 2:27-36, which appears to be 
connected with that to Samuel (3:11-14), concerning the fall 
of the house of Eli and the emergence of a new priestly house. 
From these prophecies it appears that Eli himself had also 
sinned (2:29; 3:13). At any rate, his two sons were destined to 
die on the same day (2:34; 4:11, 17) and Eli, too, met his death 
when the news reached him of the tragedy at the battle of 
*Aphek (4:11-18). Following the death of Eli and his sons and 
the destruction of Shiloh, *Nob became the religious center. 
According to 1 Samuel 22:20-23, the sole survivor of Saul’s 
slaughter of the priests at Nob was Abiathar son of Ahimelech 
son of Ahitub, a descendant of Eli who was deposed by Solo- 
mon (1 Sam. 14:3; cf. 1 Kings 2:27). Clearly, the priestly house 
of Eli continued in importance for a long time after him. 

It should be noted that the prophecies to Eli do not fore- 
cast the destruction of Shiloh; nor do they reflect the true sta- 
tus of the house of Eli in later times. In contrast to the promise 
of perpetual poverty, Abiathar was able to retire to his estate 
(1 Kings 2:26). This indicates that the prophecies derive sub- 
stantially from the time of Eli and were not adjusted to make 
them conform to later events. 


In the Aggadah 

When Eli accused Hannah of being drunk (1 Sam. 1:13) she 
countered that his judging her wrongly proved him to be 
without divine inspiration (Ber. 31b). According to one opin- 
ion Eli was justified in his strictures, since a man who regards 
his neighbor as sinning is obligated to reprove him. But Han- 
nah’s retort was also in place, for one who is unjustly accused 
is obliged to inform his accuser of the fact (ibid.), for “a man 
must justify himself before his fellowmen just as he must do 
so before God” (Mishnat R. Eliezer, 129). Because Eli had sus- 
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pected Hannah unjustly, he blessed her, “Go in peace” since 
one is obliged to appease and bless one he had wrongly sus- 
pected (Ber. 31b). The Bible brands both sons of Eli as wicked 
(1 Sam. 2:12), although Phinehas, in fact, did not sin. The Bible 
censures him as it does for having failed to protest Hophni’s 
behavior (Shab. 55b). 
[Elimelech Epstein Halevy] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kaufmann Y., Toledot, 2 (1960), 150ff., 359 ff., 
370-1; S.R. Driver, Notes on the Hebrew Text and the Topography of 
Samuel (19607), 1-50; Ginzberg, Legends, 4 (1913), 61f.; 6 (1928), 217, 
220-3, 226-7. 


ELIACHAR, MENACHE (1901-?), prominent Jerusalem 
businessman and communal worker. Eliachar, a scion of the 
distinguished Jerusalem family of that name, was born in the 
Old City of Jerusalem, the son of Isaac Eliachar, and on the 
death of his father in 1933 succeeded him as vice president of 
the Jerusalem Chamber of Commerce, becoming president 
in 1946, holding the position for more than 30 years. Eliachar 
played a prominent role in the industrial and commercial de- 
velopment of Jerusalem and represented Israel in the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce where he was successful in 
countering the Arab Boycott. 

From an early age he took part in communal activity and 
was among the founders of the Binyanei ha-Ummah (Jeru- 
salem Convention Center) and of the Economic Club of Jeru- 
salem. He was instrumental in reclaiming thousands of du- 
nams of land in Jerusalem from Arab owners which he placed 
at the disposal of the community, among them the land on 
which the Hebrew University and the Israel Museum stand. 

On the occasion of his 75" birthday the title of Yakir 
Yerushalayim was conferred upon him and the school in the 
Givat Mordechai neighborhood was named in his honor. 


ELIAKIM, MARCEL (1921- _), physician and medical edu- 
cator. Eliakim was born in Plovdiv, Bulgaria. He studied in 
an American high school and graduated from a French high 
school in Bulgaria in 1943. He then began studies at the Uni- 
versity of Sofia Medical School (1944-49). He immigrated to 
Israel in 1949 and graduated from the Hebrew University-Ha- 
dassah Medical School (first class, 1949-52) with distinction. 
He served in the scientific corps of the Israel Defense Forces 
from 1952 to 1954, where he was assigned to conduct a research 
project on Schistosomiasis in Israel. 

Eliakim started working in the Department of Medi- 
cine of the Hadassah University Hospital under Professor M. 
Rachmilewitz in 1954, and became full professor of medicine 
in 1969. He then became head of the Department of Medicine 
(1969-89). After retirement from Hadassah, Eliakim became 
head of the Department of Medicine in Bikur Holim Hospital 
in Jerusalem (1989-97). 

During the period 1960-61 Eliakim received a grant from 
the American army for research in cardiovascular physiol- 
ogy in the Medical School of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Upon his return to Israel he founded and was the first direc- 
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tor of the Institute for Postgraduate Medical Training of the 
Hebrew University. He also became chairman of the Board of 
Medicine of the Israel Medical Association in 1973. He served 
on the committee of higher education of the Ministry of Ed- 
ucation (1976-79) and became dean of the Faculty of Medi- 
cine (1985-89). Eliakim founded the Israel Association for the 
Study of the Liver in 1973. 

Eliakim published 221 scientific papers and wrote or ed- 
ited four books. His research was concentrated in the field 
of Familial Mediterranean Fever, a disease affecting mostly 
Jews. Eliakim has educated a generation of physicians, many 
of whom have become leaders in medicine in Israel. Eliakim 
received many prizes, most important of which was the 75 
Hadassah Anniversary prize for outstanding service in medi- 
cine (1987). He received the Worthy of Jerusalem award (1988) 
and the Israel Prize for medicine 2001. 

[Rami Eliakim (2™4 ed.)] 


ELIAKIM GOETZ BEN MEIR (c. 1700), rabbi and author; 
grandson of R. Judah Loeb *Hanneles. He was rabbi in Swar- 
zedz and Hildesheim. In 1700 he left Germany to travel to Erez 
Israel, but on passing through Posen, where his father had 
been rabbi, he was persuaded to accept the rabbinate there, 
and was active until 1707. Goetz wrote (1) Rappeduni be-Tap- 
puhim, a commentary on the 24 aggadic sayings of Rabba bar 
bar Hana (BB 73-74), published posthumously by his son Sam- 
vil, dayyan of Swarzedz (Berlin, 1712); (2) Even ha-Shoham, 
and Me’irat Einayim, a collection of responsa, the first part 
published by his son Meir (Dyhernfurth, 1733). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or, no. 465. 
[Jacob Haberman] 


ELIANO, GIOVANNI BATTISTA (1530-1589), apostate and 
anti-Jewish propagandist. Grandson on his mother’s side of 
Elijah *Levita, whence the surname he adopted, he was for- 
merly known as Solomon Romano. Born in Rome, he traveled 
widely with his father in the Near East and was converted to 
Roman Catholicism in Venice in 1551. In the following year 
he was admitted by Ignatius of Loyola to the newly founded 
Society of Jesus and thereafter taught Hebrew and Arabic at 
the Collegio Romano. Together with his elder brother Joseph, 
converted as Vittorio Eliano, he was largely responsible for the 
condemnation and burning of the Talmud in Rome in 1553 
(see *Talmud, Burning of). Giovanni Battista subsequently 
returned to the Levant to spread Roman Catholic propaganda 
among the Copts and Maronites. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.C. Sola, in: Archivum historicum Societa- 
tis Iesu, 4 (1935), 291-321; I. Sonne, Mi-Paolo ha-Revi’i ad Pius ha- 
Hamishi (1954), 150-5; Enciclopedia Cattolica, 5 (1950), Ss. v., includes 
bibliography. 

[Cecil Roth] 


ELIAS, ELI (1912-2004), U.S. clothing manufacturer, Se- 


phardi community leader. Elias was born in Rochester, N.y., 
and studied drafting and machine designs while in high 
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school. In 1929, he moved to New York City and became a 
plant manager at his uncle's clothing factory. It was the start of 
a lifelong career in the garment business, both as a manufac- 
turer of women’s sportswear and as an industry leader. In 1931, 
Elias left his uncle’s company to become a partner in Maybro 
Sportswear. He opened his own business, Elias Sportswear, 
in 1931. By 1946, his Brooklyn plant employed 1,200 workers. 
Elias shifted ownership of the company to his son Richard in 
1979, after being named president and executive director of 
the New York Skirt and Sportswear Association. At its peak, 
the Association had almost 300 members and was one of the 
biggest garment contractor groups in New York City. Elias 
headed the Association until he retired at the age of 86. By 
that time, a surge of imports had reduced the membership 
to 11, and when Elias was asked about the future of the New 
York apparel industry in the face of increasing competition 
from abroad, he said he felt like saying Kaddish, the Hebrew 
prayer for the dead. In addition to heading the association, 
Elias organized the Federation of Apparel Manufacturers and 
the Garment Center Economic Security Council. For many 
years, he was a management trustee of many union benefit 
funds. He was a vice chairman of the board of the Garment 
Industry Development Corporation and a board member of 
the Council for American Fashion, the Educational Founda- 
tion for the Fashion Institute of Technology, and the High 
School of Fashion Industries, in New York City. Elias was also 
a founder of the Sephardic Temple of Cedarhurst, n.y., and 
an honorary president of United Sephardim of Brooklyn. He 
helped launch the Sephardic Home for the Aged in Brook- 
lyn and received the Home’s first Humanitarian Award, com- 
memorating more than 55 years of service. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: New York Times (Sept. 28, 2004); Women's 


Wear Daily (Sept. 29, 2004). 
[Mort Sheinman (24 ed.)] 


ELIAS, JOSEPH (d. 1927), Jewish community worker in 
Iraq. Elias graduated from the law school of Istanbul, became 
postmaster in the harbor of Fao (Fa’w), then an official in 
the judicial service of Basra and Mosul, and finally an ad- 
vocate in Basra and Baghdad. From 1921 until his death he 
was chairman of the Arabic Literary Society in Baghdad and 
of the Zionist organization in Iraq. In 1924 he was elected 
to the Iraqi Parliament as delegate of the Jewish community 
of Baghdad, and the following year represented Iraqi Jewry 
at the opening ceremony of the Hebrew University in Jeru- 
salem. 


[Haim J. Cohen] 


ELIAS, NEY (1844-1897), British explorer. Ney was born in 
Kent, the son of a Jewish merchant who converted to Christi- 
anity when he was a child. In 1892 he journeyed from Peking 
(Beijing) across the Gobi Desert by a hitherto unexplored 
route to St. Petersburg -— a feat for which he received the gold 
medal of the Royal Geographical Society. He then traveled 
for the Indian government and in 1885 made an expedition 
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through Central Asia. Elias defined the boundaries (1889-90) 
between what became Thailand and Burma. His books include 
A Visit to the Valley of Sheuli (1876) and The Tarikh-i-Rashidi 
(1895), a history of the Moghuls. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; G.R. Morgan, Ney Elias: 
Explorer and Envoy Extraordinary in High Asia (1971). 


ELIAS, NORBERT (1897-1990), sociologist. Born in Breslau, 
Germany (now Wroclaw, Poland), Elias served in the German 
army during World War 1, and then attended Breslau Uni- 
versity. He was an active member of Blau-Weiss, the Zionist 
youth organization. After earning his doctorate in philosophy 
at Breslau in 1924, he moved to Heidelberg to work under Al- 
fred Weber, and then to Frankfurt as Karl Mannheim’s assis- 
tant. Elias fled Nazi Germany in 1933, first to Paris and then, 
in 1935, to London. His father died in Breslau in 1940, and his 
mother perished in Auschwitz around 1941. 

In 1939 Elias published his seminal work Ueber den Proz- 
ess der Zivilisation (later translated into English as The Civiliz- 
ing Process, 1978 and 1982). The work, largely ignored at the 
time, traced the process of change in standards of behavior - 
including those regarding acts of violence - through stages of 
European history, as manners and habits were transformed, 
in Elias’ view, by changing thresholds of repugnance and in- 
creasing expectations of self-restraint. Elias linked this pro- 
cess to the formation of states and to the development of an 
interconnected society. 

Elias received a senior research fellowship at the London 
School of Economics in 1939, but he was interred during the 
war as an enemy alien. In 1954 he obtained a post at Leicester 
University, from which he retired in 1962; he was a professor 
of sociology at the University of Ghana from 1962 to 1964. It 
was only during his retirement that Elias was acclaimed as a 
leading figure in his field. Ueber den Prozess der Zivilisation 
was republished in 1969, receiving international attention. The 
work was not, however, received without controversy; some 
considered it an extension of social Darwinism, overly Eu- 
rocentric, and suggested that its premise was refuted by the 
events of World War 11 and the Holocaust. 

Elias wrote extensively in his later years; these works in- 
clude The Established and the Outsiders (1965), What Is Sociol- 
ogy? (1978), The Loneliness of the Dying (1985), and The Quest 
for Excitement (1986), with Eric Dunning, on the sociology of 
sports. In 1971 he became professor emeritus of the Univer- 
sity of Frankfurt, and in 1977 the city of Frankfurt named him 
the first recipient of the Theodor W. Adorno prize. In addi- 
tion to other honors, he received the German Grosskreuz des 
Bundesdienstordens in 1986. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. van Krieken, Norbert Elias: Key Sociolo- 


gist (1998). 
[Dorothy Bauhoff (24 ed.)] 


ELIASBERG, MORDECAI (1817-1889), rabbi, one of the 


first *Hibat Zion (Hovevei Zion) in Russia. Born in Lithu- 
ania, Eliasberg studied under noted rabbis in Lithuania, be- 
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came rabbi of Shishmory, Lithuania in 1853, and was rabbi 
of *Bauska, Latvia from 1862 until his death. Active from his 
youth in Jewish public life in Russia, he explained to Max 
*Lilienthal, who came to “enlighten” Russian Jewry, that the 
removal of legal restrictions on Jews was a prior condition to 
the achievement of this aim. Later he believed the basic prin- 
ciples behind Jewish demands should be the improvement 
of the economic situation of Russian Jewry and the achieve- 
ment of equal rights. He supported the Haskalah movement, 
provided it did not weaken religion, and suggested the es- 
tablishment of schools for commercial and vocational train- 
ing. Eliasberg defended the first society for the settlement of 
Erez Israel, founded in Germany in 1862, against attacks by 
ultra-Orthodox circles, who feared that messianic redemp- 
tion would be delayed if the land was settled by secular ef- 
forts, and in 1879 he published articles supporting Jewish 
agricultural settlement in Russia and in Erez Israel. After the 
pogroms in southern Russia (1881), Eliasberg was one of the 
first who vigorously supported the newly organized Hovevei 
Zion, orally and in writing, striving particularly to achieve 
harmony between the religious and the “free-thinking” cir- 
cles in the movement. He was elected one of the leaders of 
Hovevei Zion at the movement's conference at Druzgenik 
(1887). During the controversy over the 1889 sabbatical year 
in Erez Israel, Eliasberg opposed those ultra-Orthodox rab- 
bis who demanded the cessation of Jewish agricultural work 
in that year and appealed to Jewish farmers not to heed their 
injunctions. He also strongly attacked the halukkah methods 
in Jerusalem and those responsible for it, most of whom op- 
posed the new settlement of Erez Israel. 

Of his more than 20 works, only one, Terumat Yad (1875), 
was printed in his lifetime. Shevil ha-Zahav, dealing with topi- 
cal matters and the settlement of Erez Israel, was published 
posthumously (1897) by his son Jonathan, who added a biog- 
raphy of his father. In 1947 a selection of Eliasberg’s writings 
was published in Jerusalem. 

[Getzel Kressel] 


His son JONATHAN (1851-1898) was born in Kovno, Lith- 
uania, and served as rabbi of Pumpian, Mariampol, and from 
1886 until his death, of Volkovysk, Grodno district. His Torah 
novellae and ethical writings were published as a supplement 
to his father’s Terumat Yad and his Darkhei Horaah was pub- 
lished independently (1884). In common with his father, he 
was one of the first rabbis to join the Hovevei Zion movement. 
Eliasberg strove to maintain harmony between the Orthodox 
and the progressive groups within the national movement, 
calling upon both sides “to be tolerant and patient with con- 
flicting views.” In 1893 he approached *Ahad Ha-Am in con- 
nection with his essay “Torah she-ba-Lev,” which had aroused 
the anger of the Orthodox. (The author replied to the charges 
in his essay “Divrei Shalom.”) His Zionist articles were pub- 
lished in Shivat Ziyyon (ed. by A.J. Slutski, 1900). After the first 
Zionist Congress, he joined the Zionist Organization. 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Sokolow, Hibbath Zion (Eng., 1935), index; 
A.M. Genachowski, Ha-Rav Mordekhai Eliasberg (1937); I. Klausner, 
Be-Hitorer Am (1962), index; idem, Mi-Kattoviz ad Basel, 2 vols. (1965), 
indexes; EZD, 1 (1958), 111-21; M. Einhorn (ed.), Volkovisker Yizkor- 
Buch (1949), 71f.; Rabiner, in: Ba-Mishor, 4 (1942/43), nos. 136-7; I. 
Nissenbaum, Ha-Dat ve-ha-Tehiyyah ha-Le’‘ummit (1920), 81-91. 


ELIASHIB (Heb. 2°u”?x; “may God restore”), a name attested 
in the Arad letters of the late seventh-early sixth century 
B.C.E. The Bible shows the popularity of the name in post- 
Exilic times, borne by three individuals married to foreign 
women (Ezra 10:24, 27, 36), a descendant of the Davidic dy- 
nasty (1 Chron. 3:24), and of the high priest who was the son 
of Joiakim (Neh. 12:10). The best known of these personalities 
was the high priest contemporary with Nehemiah. His house 
was located along the central portion of the eastern wall of 
Jerusalem and is mentioned in the account of the wall’s recon- 
struction (Neh. 3:20-21). He and his colleagues were respon- 
sible for rebuilding the stretch of wall guarding the northwest- 
ern approach to the Temple Mount - the Tower of Hananel, 
the Tower of the Hundred, and the Sheep Gate (Neh. 3:1). An 
Eliashib “the priest” was in charge of the Temple storehouses 
and he assigned one of these chambers to Nehemiah’s oppo- 
nent Tobiah. This priest was somehow “related” to Tobiah 
(Neh. 13:4ff.), and many scholars identify him with the high 
priest; the lesser title, however, makes this unlikely. It is simi- 
larly unlikely that Eliashib, the father of Jehohanan, into whose 
Temple chamber Ezra retreated (Ezra 10:6), is identical with 
the high priest. A grandson of the high priest, however, did 
marry a daughter of Sanballat, another of Nehemiah’s oppo- 
nents (Neh. 13:28). During the second term of his governor- 
ship, Nehemiah expelled Tobiah from his Temple chamber 
and chased the high priest away from his presence. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.M. Myers, Ezra and Nehemiah (AB; 1965), 
113 ff., 197 ff., 214ff. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Rainey, in: BAR, 13:2 
(1987), 36-39; K. Koch, in: M. Fishbane and E. Tov (eds.), Shaarei Tal- 
mon (1992), 105-10; A. Demsky, in: HUCA, 65 (1994), 1-19; M. Goul- 


der, in: SOT, 75 (1997), 43-58. 
[Bezalel Porten] 


ELIASHOV, SOLOMON BEN HAYYIM (1841-1926), kab- 
balist. Eliashov, who was born in Zagara, Lithuania, studied 
in the yeshivah in Telz, but spent most of his life as a private 
citizen in Shavli in Samogitia, Lithuania and never took a rab- 
binic position. In 1915 he was expelled with the rest of his com- 
munity to Russia and in 1922 (or 1924) he settled in Jerusalem. 
Eliashov was considered one of the greatest kabbalists in Rus- 
sia at the end of the 19'* century. His method was influenced 
by the tradition of *Elijah b. Solomon, the Gaon of Vilna, and 
his disciples, and he generally opposed those who interpreted 
Kabbalah in an idealistic manner, particularly the kabbalistic 
commentaries of Moses Hayyim *Luzzatto and the Chabad 
Hasidim. All his works on Kabbalah, which he rewrote in 
several versions, were compiled at the end of the 19 century 
under the general title Sefer Leshem Shevo ve-Ahlamah (Ex. 
28:19). They include the following published works: Sefer Hak- 
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damot u-Shearim (Piotrkow, 1908); Sefer ha-Deah (an abbre- 
viation for Derushei Olam ha-Tohu) in two volumes (Piotrkow, 
1911); Sefer ha-Kelalim, on the principles of egressus and di- 
gressus in the process of emanation, two volumes (Jerusalem, 
1924-26, but actually completed only in 1930); Sefer Helkei 
ha-Be'urim, a commentary on Hayyim *Vital’s Ez Hayyim in 
two volumes (Jerusalem, 1935-49). His glosses and additions 
to Ez Hayyim were also published in the Warsaw 1890 edition 
of that work. The works of Eliashov contain a highly detailed 
systematic description of the Lurianic Kabbalah concerning 
the doctrine of azilut (“emanation”). It was said that Eliashov 
accomplished for the works of Isaac *Luria what Moses *Cor- 
dovero had done for the *Zohar. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Levin, Toledot ha-Gaon ha-Kadosh, 
Mehabber Sifrei Leshem Shevo ve-Ahlamah (1935). 


[Gershom Scholem] 


ELIAS LE EVESKE (Elijah ben Berechiah ha-Kohen; before 
1200-after 1259), archpresbyter of English Jewry (1243-57). 
Born in London before 1200, Elias Le Eveske (or lEveske, as 
he was often known) was a prominent figure in the London 
Jewish community by 1230. His period of office coincided 
with the most outrageous of the royal exactions by Henry 111. 
In 1253 he appeared before Earl Richard of Cornwall and the 
Royal Council and made a pathetic appeal for permission for 
the Jews to leave the country. He was deposed from office in 
1257 and two years later became converted to Christianity, to- 
gether with his two sons. His subsequent life is unknown. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.P. Stokes, Studies in Anglo-Jewish History 
(1913), 12-17, 30-33; Rigg-Jenkinson, Exchequer, passim; Roth, Eng- 
land, index; JHSEM, 2 (1935), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB 
online; J. Hillaby, “London: The Thirteenth Century Jewry Revisited,” 


in: JHSET, 32 (1990-92), 89-158. 
[Cecil Roth] 


ELIASSOF, HERMAN (1849-1918), U.S. Reform rabbi. Eli- 
assof was born in Russia, ordained in Germany, and immi- 
grated to the United States in 1871. After serving for a year as 
rabbi of Congregation Rodef Shalom in Ogdensburg, n.y., he 
became the first rabbi of Temple Beth-El in Chicago, where 
he was also editor of The Occident, a local religious weekly, as 
well as the regional correspondent for the *American Israelite, 
the Anglo-Jewish weekly newspaper published in Cincinnati. 
For many years he served as principal of the Sabbath school of 
Kehillath Anshe Maarab and was a teacher in the Zion Con- 
gregation religious school. In the early 1890s, Eliassof was head 
of the Society in Aid of Russian Refugees, which assisted the 
many Jews who came to Chicago in the wake of the enforce- 
ment of the Russian *May Laws. Eliassof was the first scholar 
to write a history of the Jews of Illinois, which was published 
in a special issue of The Reform Advocate. He also wrote He- 
brew poetry and was a frequent contributor on Jewish subjects 
to English, German, and Hebrew periodicals. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Universal Jewish Encyclopedia (1969). 
[Bezalel Gordon (24 ed.)] 
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ELIAV, ARIE LOVA (1921—_), Israeli planner, educator, soci- 
ologist, politician, and peace activist, member of the Sixth to 
Ninth and Twelfth Knessets. Eliav was born in Moscow and 
was brought by his parents to Palestine in 1924. He studied at 
the Herzlia Gymnasium in Tel Aviv and general history and 
sociology at the Hebrew University in Jerusalem. He joined the 
Haganah in 1936 and in the years 1941-45 fought in the Brit- 
ish army in the Middle East and Europe. In 1946-48 he was 
active in the organization of “illegal”*immigration to Pales- 
tine. After the establishment of the state he joined the 1pF and 
participated in the War of Independence, reaching the rank 
of lieutenant colonel. In 1949-53 he served as assistant to the 
director of the Jewish Agency Settlement Department, and 
studied agricultural economics in London in 1953. In 1955-57 
Eliav directed the project for the development of the Lachish 
region in southern Israel, where many new immigrants were 
settled; he participated in the planning and establishment of 
the town of Arad. During the Sinai Campaign in 1956 he was 
in charge of the project for saving the Jews of Port Said. 

In 1958-60, Eliav served as first secretary in the Israeli 
Embassy in Moscow. In 1960-64 he headed the aid and reha- 
bilitation mission that Israel sent to Qazvin in northwestern 
Iran after it had been severely hit by an earthquake. Eliav was 
first elected to the Sixth Knesset in 1965 on the Alignment list. 
In 1966-67 he served as deputy minister of industry and trade 
in charge of industrialization in development areas, and the 
following two years as deputy minister of immigration absorp- 
tion under Yigal *Allon. In 1969-71 Eliav served as secretary 
general of the *Israel Labor Party. In this period he started to 
adopt dovish positions regarding the concessions that Israel 
might make in return for peace with its neighbors. After re- 
signing the secretary generalship of the Labor Party, he spent 
the next year writing an ideological work entitled Erez ha-Zevi 
(one of the biblical names for the Land of Israel) in which an 
entire chapter was devoted to a discussion of Israel's relations 
with the Arabs and Palestinians. It appeared in English in 1974 
as Land of the Hart. 

Following the earthquake that occurred in Managua in 
Nicaragua just before Christmas of 1972 Eliav headed an Israeli 
aid mission to help construct temporary housing there. In De- 
cember 1973 he ran in the elections to the Eighth Knesset on 
the Alignment list, but in April 1975 left the Alignment and 
joined the Civil Rights Movement, forming a parliamentary 
group by the name of Yaad. In 1975 he was also one of the 
founders of the Israeli Council for Israeli-Palestinian Peace. 
In January 1976 he and MK Marsha Freedman left Ya'ad, due 
to a dispute about policy toward the pLo and formed the So- 
cial Democratic parliamentary faction. In 1976-77 Eliav par- 
ticipated in talks with representatives of the PLo. 

Eliav was one of the founders of the radical party Maha- 
neh Sheli, and in 1977 was elected to the Ninth Knesset on its 
list. In 1979 he handed his seat over to Uri *Avneri and engaged 
in teaching new immigrants and prisoners. In 1982-85 he par- 
ticipated, on behalf of Prime Minister Menahem *Begin, in 
contacts with the pLo and other Palestinian organizations in 
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an attempt to bring about the release of four Israeli prisoners 
held by them in return for over 1,000 Palestinian prisoners. 

In 1982 Eliav joined the International Center for Peace 
in the Middle East. In the elections to the Twelfth Knesset in 
1988 he returned to the Knesset on the Alignment list. In 1993 
he unsuccessfully ran against Ezer *Weizman for the Labor 
Party nomination for the presidency of Israel. 


[Susan Hattis Rolef (274 ed.)] 


ELIAV (Lubotzky), BINYAMIN (1909-1974), Israeli public 
figure and editor. Born in Riga, Latvia, he finished his second- 
ary education in Haifa. Returning to Europe for his higher 
studies, he soon became one of the outstanding figures in the 
Betar movement, led by Vladimir Jabotinsky, whose personal- 
ity profoundly influenced him. From 1932 to 1935, he lived in 
Paris where he served as general secretary of Betar. In 1935 he 
returned to Palestine, where his political activities against the 
policies of the British Mandatory government earned him re- 
peated terms of imprisonment, principally in the Acre Prison. 
In between, he edited the movement’s newspapers Hamash- 
kif and Hayarden. 

In 1938 he was released from Acre due to ill health, on 
condition that he leave the country until the termination of 
martial law, and was in Riga until 1940. After his return he 
championed the cause of conciliation between the Revisionist 
movement and the Zionist Organization. A tentative agree- 
ment that was to be the basis of the reconciliation was vetoed 
by Ben-Gurion. 

Eliav left Betar and formed his own political party, Ten- 
uat Ha’am, and edited its daily newspaper, Mivrak. This small 
party attracted a wide variety of supporters. In June 1947 Eliav 
was again arrested, and placed in a detention camp in Latrun 
together with other leading figures of the yishuv. 

After the establishment of the State of Israel he under- 
went a certain metamorphosis. He disbanded his party and 
never again played an active political role. He worked as a 
journalist, editor, and translator (editing the Labor Party’s 
afternoon daily Ha-Dor, and translating Isaac Deutscher’s 
biography of Stalin). From 1953 he was in the Israel Foreign 
Ministry, serving in South America and later as consul-gen- 
eral in New York. 

Gradually he devoted himself exclusively to the cause 
of Soviet Jewry, which in the mid- to late-1950s, was a tabula 
rasa. To Eliav the fate of this last great Jewish community to 
survive in Europe was crucial to the future of the Jewish peo- 
ple. At the same time, he saw it as a universal human problem 
of minority rights. 

For the next 12 years he traveled all over the world and 
established a veritable network of influential connections. He 
won the support of outstanding personalities such as Bertrand 
Russell, Jean-Paul Sartre, Aya de la Torre of Peru, and Sena- 
tor Terracini of Italy. 

After retiring from the Foreign Ministry, he served for a 
while as Prime Minister Eshkol’s adviser on information and 
as acting chairman of the Broadcasting Corporation. From 
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1969 Eliav worked on the Encyclopaedia Judaica, of which 
he was associate editor with particular responsibility for the 
section dealing with Israel, Zionism, and contemporary Jew- 
ish history. Sifriat Keter, a series of original monographs in 
Hebrew on various aspects of Jewish culture and history, was 
launched by him, and he edited its first volumes. 


[Aryeh Eliav (2"¢ ed.)] 


ELIEL, ERNEST LUDWIG (1921-_), U.S. organic chemist. 
Eliel was born in Germany and received his Ph.D. from the 
University of Illinois in 1948. He was at the University of Notre 
Dame in 1948-72 (professor from 1960) and WR. Kenan, Jr. 
Professor at the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
in 1972-93. He was a member of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences, U.S., and the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
He wrote Stereochemistry of Carbon Compounds (1962) and 
was co-author of Conformational Analysis (1965), Elements of 
Stereochemistry (1969), Stereochemistry of Organic Compounds 
(1994), and Basic Organic Stereochemistry (2001). He published 
over 300 original publications and reviews in stereochemis- 
try, conformational analysis, synthetic methodology, physical 
organic chemistry, and Nop. He received the Priestley Medal 
(Am. Chem. Soc.) in 1996 and many other awards and was 
president of the American Chemical Society, 1992. 


[Bracha Rager (24 ed.)] 


ELIEZER (Heb. WN; “God is help”), the steward of *Abra- 
ham’s household (Gen. 15:2). 


In the Bible 

Eliezer’s name appears in the text immediately following the 
word “Dammesek.” While English “Tokyo Rose” is syntacti- 
cally unobjectionable, “Damascus Eliezer” is foreign to He- 
brew. Ginsberg (in bibliography) suggests accordingly that 
dammeseg eliezer is a phantom resulting from scribal corrup- 
tion. Alternatively, “Dammesek Eliezer” is simply the name of 
the steward, composed of two words. According to the story, 
Abraham complained to God that material reward would be 
of little use to him since, because he had no offspring, his ser- 
vant Eliezer was to be his heir. God replied with the promise 
of a natural heir (Gen. 15:4ff.). This episode is made clear in 
light of the Nuzi archives, which frequently mention the filial 
adoption of a stranger, sometimes a slave, by a childless cou- 
ple to tend them in old age and perform their funeral rites in 
return for being their heir. Sometimes, complications might 
arise where a natural son would be born after the adoption, 
as in the case of Eliezer. The Nuzi contracts, however, care- 
fully set out the rights and obligations of both parties in such 
eventualities. 


In the Aggadah 

Although nowhere so mentioned specifically in the narrative, 
Eliezer is identified by the rabbis with the anonymous servant 
sent by Abraham to find a wife for Isaac (Gen. 24). He is thus 
made the prototype of the loyal and selfless servant, fulfill- 
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ing his master’s wish even to his own disadvantage. He had a 
daughter whom he hoped Isaac would marry, and the failure 
of his mission would have made this possible (Gen. R. 59:9). 
He is credited with having acquired all the virtues and learn- 
ing of his master. His name, “Eliezer of Damascus” is inter- 
preted as meaning that he drew from and provided others with 
his master’s teachings (Dammesek = doleh u-mashkeh; Yoma 
28b). He even resembled Abraham in his physical appear- 
ance, and Laban mistook him for his master (Gen. R. 60:7). 
Raised in Nimrod’s court, Eliezer was presented to Abraham 
after his miraculous deliverance from the fiery furnace (Sefer 
ha-Yashar, Noah 42). Eliezer alone went with Abraham to 
rescue Lot, the gematria of his name being 318, the number 
of Abraham's servants given in the Bible as constituting his 
army (Gen. 14:14; Tanh. B., Gen. 73). Later, Eliezer visited So- 
dom where he was victim of the injustices practiced in that 
city (Sanh. 109b; see also *Sodom in the Aggadah). Despite 
his admirable qualities, Eliezer still remained a member of the 
cursed Canaanite nation. He is identified as one of the two lads 
who accompanied Abraham and Isaac to the *akedah (Lev. 
R. 26:7), and who remained at the foot of Mount Moriah be- 
cause they could not see the vision which was vouchsafed to 
Abraham and Isaac (Gen. R. 56:2). Eliezer was wrongly sus- 
pected of having defiled Rebekah during their journey from 
Haran (PdRE 16). 

As a reward for successfully discharging his mission, 
he was emancipated by Abraham and given the kingdom of 
Bashan, over which he reigned under the name of Og (PdRE 
16). The curse resting upon Eliezer, as upon all descendants of 
Canaan, was transformed into a blessing because of his loyal 
service to Abraham (Gen. R. 60:7). His greatest recompense 
was that God found him worthy of entering Paradise alive, a 
distinction accorded to very few (DEZz 1). 

There are nine other biblical personages of the same 
name: (1) Moses’ younger son (Ex. 18:4; 1 Chron. 23:15, 173 
26:25); (2)-(9) see 1 Chron. 7:8; 15:24; 27:16; 11 Chron. 20; 37; 
Ezra 8:16; 10:18, 23, 31. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: IN THE BIBLE: WE Albright, Yahweh and the 
Gods of Canaan (1970), 57-58 and note 30; L. Feigin, in: JBL, 50 (1931), 
186-200; E.M. Cassin (ed.), [Adoption a Nuzi (1938); M.D. Cassuto, 
in: EM, 2 (1954), 675-6; O. Eissfeldt, in: Jss, 5 (1960), 48-9; W.E. Al- 
bright, in: BASOR, 163 (1961), 47 and n. 54; E.A. Speiser, Genesis (1954), 
111-2; N.M. Sarna, Genesis (1989), 382-83. IN THE AGGADAH: Ginz- 
berg, Legends, index; L.I. Rabinowitz, in: JQR, 58 (1967/68), 143-61. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: HL. Ginsberg, in: BASOR, 200 (Albright 
Anniversary; 1970), 31-2. 


ELIEZER BEN HYRCANUS (end of the first and beginning 
of the second century c.£.), tanna. He is sometimes called 
Eliezer the Great (Sot. 9:15; Tosef., Or., end) and is the Eliezer 
mentioned without patronymic. R. Eliezer was one of the pil- 
lars of the early talmudic tradition, and through his student R. 
Akiva (and Akiva’s circle of disciples) he had a decisive influ- 
ence on the evolution of halakhah during the tannaitic period 
and beyond. In the eyes of later talmudic tradition, the period 
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of the tannaim was a heroic age, and even the slightest scrap 
of information about the least of the tannaim can develop in 
the later aggadah into a tale of epic proportions. In the case of 
truly heroic and significant personalities, like R. Eliezer - who 
was already the subject of many colorful stories in the tannaitic 
literature itself - this process of literary expansion and elabo- 
ration is inevitable. R. Eliezer even became the subject of an 
early medieval midrashic romance (*Pirkei de-Rabbi Eliezer), 
while the talmudic story of his death was retold in the Zohar 
(1:98a), providing the literary prototype for the Zoharic mas- 
terpiece, the Idra Zuta. R. Eliezer remained the object of ad- 
miration and the subject of an ongoing and developing narra- 
tive tradition for over 1,000 years. As a result it is not always 
easy to distinguish between the earlier and more fundamental 
forms of the traditions relating to this historical figure, and 
those which reflect a later more romanticized and “fictional- 
ized” form of these traditions. In fact it would be fair to say 
that up to and through the 1970s scholars rarely even made any 
attempt to distinguish between these different literary and his- 
torical levels. Only after Jacob Neusner’s revolutionary stud- 
ies of the life and legend of Rabban Johanan ben Zakkai did 
scholars begin to pay serious attention, not only to the legend, 
but also to the history of the legend. Below, we will first bring 
in outline the “legend” of R. Eliezer, as summarized by one of 
the finest scholars of the last generation, and then make a few 
brief comments about the “history of the legend” 


Education 

Eliezer’s youth is enveloped in legend. It is said that until the 
age of 22 (or 28) he worked the estates of his wealthy father, 
but on deciding to study he left home, making his way to the 
school of *Johanan b. Zakkai in Jerusalem. There he studied 
diligently in poverty and want until he became one of the out- 
standing students of the academy. Some time later his father 
came to Jerusalem to take a vow to deprive him of his inheri- 
tance. When he entered the bet midrash, however, and found 
his son sitting at the head, with all the great scholars of Jeru- 
salem facing him, expounding the Torah and “transcending 
what was said to Moses at Sinai, his countenance as luminous 
as the light of the sun, and beams emanating from him as the 
rays from Moses,’ Hyrcanus changed his mind and instead 
wished to bequeath the whole of his fortune to Eliezer, who, 
however, refused to accept more than his brothers (ARN’ 6, 
31; ARN’ 13, 32; PARE 1; 2, and parallels). According to another 
tradition, he was outstanding already in his youth. It was re- 
alized that he was destined to achieve great things, and the 
verse (Prov. 20:11), “Even a child is known by his doings,’ was 
applied to him (Gen. R. 1:11, and parallels). Johanan b. Zakkai 
had a very high opinion of his pupil and said of him, “Tf all 
the sages of Israel were in one scale of the balance and Eliezer 
b. Hyrcanus in the other, he would outweigh them all” (Avot 
2:8). He also praised his phenomenal memory, calling him 
“a cemented cistern that does not lose a drop” and “a pitched 
vessel that preserves its wine” (ARN’ 14, 58), a reference also 
to his intense conservatism. Eliezer followed the example of 
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his teacher both in his method of study and his behavior. He 
never walked four cubits without studying and without tefillin; 
no one ever found him sitting in silence, but only sitting and 
learning; he never said anything that he had not heard from his 
teacher (Suk. 28a). During the Roman War Eliezer was closely 
attached to his teacher. He and his colleague, *Joshua b. Hana- 
niah, bore Johanan in a coffin outside the walls of Jerusalem 
during the siege for his meeting with Vespasian (Git. 56a). 

After the destruction of the Temple he was numbered 
among the important scholars of the great bet din of *Jabneh 
(Sanh. 17b). He also played an important part in national af- 
fairs. He was a member of a delegation to Rome headed by 
the nasi to obtain concessions for the Jews (TJ, Sanh. 7:16, 25d, 
et al.); and traveled to Antioch on behalf of the scholars (ibid., 
Hor. 3:7, 48a). He married into the family of the nasi; his wife, 
*Imma Shalom, was the sister of Rabban *Gamaliel. His per- 
manent home was in Lydda, where he established an academy. 
Among his outstanding pupils were “Akiva, *Ilai, *Yose b. Dor- 
maskos, Abba Hanan, and *Aquila the proselyte. His bet mi- 
drash was well-known, and the verse “Justice, justice shalt thou 
follow” (Deut. 16:20) was applied to it: “Follow an eminent bet 
din, follow the bet din of Johanan b. Zakkai and the bet din of 
Eliezer [in Lydda]” (Sif. Deut. 144; cf. Sanh. 32b). 


Halakhic Method and Relation to his Colleagues 

In his halakhic method Eliezer is distinguished by his great 
attachment to early traditions and ancient halakhot. This tie 
with early halakhah brought him into conflict with the trends 
operating in the council of Jabneh to adjust the halakhah in 
the light of the changes that took place with the destruction 
of the Temple, and to crystallize the religious tradition into a 
fixed and uniform system. In his disputes with *Joshua and 
his associates, different attitudes to the halakhah found ex- 
pression. Thus Eliezer endeavored to limit the use of herme- 
neutical rules as a basis for deriving new halakhot, regarding 
the tradition and doctrine which had been handed down as 
the foundation and essence of the halakhah (Neg. 9:3; Tosef., 
TY 1:8 and 10; et al.). He regarded the act as the determinant 
of a person's obligations and punishments, in contrast to his 
associates who regarded intent and purpose as the deciding 
factor (Ker. 4:3; Tosef., Ty 2:13f; et al.). Even the tendency to 
stringency which he reveals in a considerable number of his 
halakhot was grounded in the early halakhah, which was based 
on the doctrine of *Bet Shammai, as a result of which he was 
called “Shammuti” (“follower of Shammai”; Shab. 130b; TJ, 
Bezah 1:4, 60c; et al.). He was very determined and unfore- 
bearing (Ta‘an. 25b). The drawn-out struggle between him and 
the nasi and scholars of the Sanhedrin ended tragically. The 
Talmud relates that during a discussion on the ritual purity 
of the “oven of Akhnai” (an oven made by Akhnai) in the col- 
lege, Eliezer brought every conceivable argument in favor of 
his view but they were rejected by his colleagues. “He said to 
them: ‘If the halakhah agrees with me, let this carob tree prove 
it} whereupon the carob tree was torn a hundred cubits out of 
its place... He then said to them: ‘If the halakhah agrees with 
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me, let it be proved from heaven, whereupon a *bat kol cried 
out: “Why do you dispute with Eliezer, seeing that in all mat- 
ters the halakhah agrees with him?’ R. Joshua arose and said, 
‘It [ie., halakhic decision] is not in heaven’ [Deut. 30:12], we 
pay no attention to a bat kol, for it is written in the Torah at 
Mount Sinai: One must follow the majority’ [Ex. 23:2]” (BM 
59b). The aggadah continues that on that day all objects which 
Eliezer had declared ritually pure were brought and burned. A 
vote was then taken and they excommunicated him. 

This severe step affected Eliezer’s status and undermined 
his influence in halakhah. He was removed from the coun- 
cil, his associates and pupils held aloof from him, and even 
refrained from quoting his halakhot in the assembly of the 
scholars (Nid. 7b; Sif. Deut. 188). Of his violent reaction it is 
reported: “Great was the anger on that day, for everything at 
which he cast his eyes was burned. Rabban Gamaliel, too, was 
traveling in a ship when a huge wave arose to drown him. ‘It 
appears to me, he reflected, ‘that this is on account of none 
other than Eliezer b. Hyrcanus’ He arose and said: “Lord of 
the Universe! Thou knowest full well that I have acted nei- 
ther for my honor nor for the honor of my father’s house, but 
for Thine, so that strife may not multiply in Israel” (BM 59b). 
Rabban Gamaliel excused his action on the grounds that ex- 
communication was designed to establish unity in the sphere 
of halakhah and to establish the authority of the council as a 
determining and decisive institution in a fateful period in the 
life of the nation. 


Attitudes toward the Jewish and Pagan Worlds 

Eliezer’s love for Israel and his country and his hatred of pa- 
gans knew no bounds. During the Roman War he was near in 
spirit to the *Zealots. He considered weapons to be an adorn- 
ment, permitting them to be worn on the Sabbath in public 
(Shab. 6:4). He forbade chapter 16 of Ezekiel to be read as haf- 
tarah, and sharply censured anyone who transgressed this, 
because it included matters that offend the honor and ances- 
try of the Jews (Meg. 4:10, 25b). His adverse opinion of hea- 
thens is expressed in his saying: “All the charity and kindness 
done by the heathen is counted to them as sin, because they 
only do it to magnify themselves” (BB 10b). This adverse at- 
titude served as the basis for several of his halakhot, such as 
his disqualification of sacrifice from heathens (Par. 2:1; Av. 
Zar. 23a), and he endeavored as far as possible to lessen so- 
cial contact between them and Jews (Hul. 2:7; Git. 45b). This, 
too, is the cause of his reservations about accepting proselytes 
(Yev. 48b; BM 59b). 

The Tosefta relates that Eliezer was once arrested by the 
government for uttering heretical opinions. Though he was 
liberated and exempted from punishment, he was greatly dis- 
tressed that he had been wrongly suspected. Akiva, in an at- 
tempt to comfort him, said to him: “Perhaps you heard a he- 
retical opinion and it appealed to you.” Eliezer remembered 
that in Sepphoris he had heard a halakhah from Jacob of Kefar 
Sekhania in the name of Jesus b. Pandira, which had appealed 
to him, thus transgressing (Prov. 5:8), “Remove thy way from 
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her,” ie., from heresy. This may be reflected in his statement: 
“Keep away not only from ugly deeds but from what appear 
such” (Tosef., Hul. 2:24; Av. Zar. 16b). His bitter experience is 
reflected in his saying: “Let the honor of thy friend be as dear 
to thee as thine own; and be not easily provoked to anger; and 
repent one day before thy death; and warm thyself before the 
fire of the wise, but beware of their glowing coals that thou be 
not singed, for their bite is the bite of a fox, and their sting is 
the sting of a scorpion, and their hiss is the hiss of a serpent, 
and all their words are like coals of fire” (Avot 2:10). 


Attitude toward his Colleagues in his Last Days 

When Joshua, Eleazar b. Azariah, and Akiva came to visit him 
in his last illness, he expressed his severe indictment of the 
scholars for their withdrawal from him: “I shall be surprised 
if these [the scholars of the generation] die a natural death,” 
he exclaimed bitterly; and in explanation he said, “Because 
they did not come to study under me.” Eliezer then lifted both 
arms, placed them upon his breast, and said: “Woe for my two 
arms, that are like two scrolls of the Law and that are about to 
depart from the world. For were all the seas ink, and all the 
reeds quills, and all the people scribes they would not suffice 
to write all the Scripture and Mishnah I learned, and all the 
practice I was taught at the yeshivah ... and my pupils have 
taken no more than the paint brush takes from the palette” 
(ARN’ 25, 80f.; Sanh. 68a). 


Attitude toward Eliezer after his Death 
The attitude of the scholars to Eliezer changed only after his 
death. “When his soul departed in purity, Joshua arose and 
said: “The vow is annulled! The vow is annulled!’ and he clung 
to him and kissed him and wept, saying, ‘Rabbi! Rabbi!’” 
(ibid.; TJ, Shab. 2:6, 5b). “Akiva rent his clothes and tore his 
hair until blood flowed and he fell to the ground and cried 
out: ‘Woe is me for thee, Rabbi! Woe is me for thee, Rabbi! 
For thou hast left the whole generation orphaned. My father! 
My father! the chariots of Israel and the horsemen thereof 
[11 Kings 2:12]. I have many coins to change, but no one to 
accept them” (ibid.). Everyone realized: “With the death of 
Eliezer, the scroll of the Law was hidden away” (Sot. 49b). His 
halakhot were restored to the bet midrash, many being cited in 
his name in the Mishnah and beraitot. When scholars wished 
to refute his words, Joshua said “You should not seek to refute 
the lion after he is dead” (Git. 83a). The halakhah was also de- 
cided in accordance with his views in a number of instances 
(e.g., Nid. 7b). Eliezer left a son Hyrcanus who, according to 
tradition, did not wish to occupy himself with study, where- 
upon Eliezer consecrated his property to heaven in order to 
compel him to occupy himself with Torah. The scholars later 
absolved him from his vow (She iltot, Ex. 40; cf. Shab. 127b). 
The Pirkei de-Rabbi Eliezer, as well as several other minor Mi- 
drashim, are ascribed to his authorship. 

[Yitzhak Dov Gilat] 
Toward a History of the Legend 
When approaching the history of the legends surrounding 
a figure like R. Eliezer, it is virtually impossible to provide a 
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simple, synthetic overview of his life, like that presented above. 
Each tradition has a history of its own, often beginning with 
some early traditional element related in tannaitic sources, 
and sometimes lacking any early literary foundation what- 
soever. For example, in describing R. Eliezer’s early life, it is 
natural to begin with the most detailed and colorful versions 
of the story - ARN’ 6, 31; ARN? 13, 32; PdRE 1; 2. But all these 
sources are post-talmudic, and reflect a highly romanticized 
version of events. Similarly in the case of the story of the “oven 
of Akhnai,’ it is tempting to begin with the “complete” version 
of events - including a full description of R. Eliezer’s excom- 
munication — as laid out in Babylonian Talmud BM 59b, and 
to set aside the fragments of information found in tannaitic 
sources, or the merely “partial” description found in the ear- 
lier Jerusalem Talmud. Yet what do the early sources have to 
tell us? Mishnah Kelim 5:10 reports a simple and unexceptional 
dispute between R. Eliezer and the Sages, over a certain kind of 
oven, called the “oven of Akhnai, which R. Eliezer considered 
pure (i.e., not susceptible to ritual impurity), while the Sages 
held that it was impure (i.e., susceptible to ritual impurity). In 
Mishnah Eduyyot 7:7, however, this tradition is transmitted in 
a somewhat different form: “They testified that an oven [of this 
sort] was impure, since R. Eliezer held that it was pure.” From 
this source it sounds as if R. Eliezer’s opinion about this oven 
had been the subject of a special debate, in which his view was 
dismissed as invalid. The Tosefta of Eduyyot (2:1) restates the 
more neutral formulation of Mishnah Kelim, but adds at the 
end: “and it was called the oven of Akhnai, about which there 
were many disputes in Israel” From this it might seem that 
the dispute over the oven of Akhnai did not end with the at- 
tempt of the Sages to suppress R. Eliezer’s position, but rather 
resulted in further and more serious disputes and confronta- 
tions. The next stage in the development of this tradition is 
found in the Jerusalem Talmud (mx 3:1, 81d). After quoting 
Mishnah Kelim, it transmits the following description in the 
name of R. Jeremiah - a fourth generation Palestinian amora: 
‘A great tribulation occurred on that day. Wherever R. Eliezer 
looked was stricken. Not only that, but even a single stalk of 
wheat was half stricken and remained half healthy, and the 
walls of the meeting hall began to weaken. R. Joshua said to 
them: ‘If friends are having an altercation what concern is it 
of yours?’ Then a heavenly voice declared: “The halakhah is 
according to R. Eliezer, my son: R. Joshua replied: ‘It is not in 
heaven.” R. Jeremiah’s description contains nothing about any 
excommunication, and in fact this Palestinian tradition con- 
tains little more than a colorful elaboration of what could be 
gleaned from the tannaitic sources themselves. On the other 
hand, immediately prior to this discussion of Mishnah Kelim, 
the Jerusalem Talmud (mx 81c) brings two anonymous tradi- 
tions beginning with the words “They attempted to excom- 
municate R. Meir,’ and “They attempted to excommunicate R. 
Eliezer.’ In the first case R. Meir objected, and it would seem 
that the excommunication was not put into effect. In the sec- 
ond case also, after R. Akiva went to inform R. Eliezer that 
his “friends” had excommunicated him, R. Eliezer objected, as 
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the Jerusalem Talmud relates: “He took him and went outside, 
and said ‘Carob, Carob! If the halakhah is as they say, uproot 
yourself!’ But it did not uproot itself. ‘If the halakhah is as I 
say, uproot yourself!’ and it did uproot itself. ‘If the halakhah 
is as they say, return!’ But it did not return. ‘If the halakhah 
is as I say, return!’ and it did return” Here also there is no 
sign that the proposed excommunication was put into effect. 
But when all of these anonymous and attributed Palestinian 
amoraic traditions are brought in Babylonian Talmud Bm 59b 
they are presented woven together into a single coherent and 
continuous narrative, appearing as a single tannaitic baraita 
(whose content was summarized in outline above). Does the 
Babylonian Talmud preserve here an early tannaitic tradi- 
tion, which contains the full and authentic version of histori- 
cal events as they occurred, or does the Babylonian Talmud’s 
version represent, rather, the final stage - to use Neusner’s 
phrase - in the “development of a legend”? Each individual 
case obviously needed to be analyzed and evaluated in its own 
right. Similar questions need to be raised and similar analyses 
provided with respect to the halakhic positions ascribed to R. 
Eliezer both in tannaitic and amoraic sources. Because of the 
highly technical nature of these discussions, however, we will 
pass over them here. 
[Stephen G. Wald (24 ed.)] 
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332-8, 360-6; D. Luria, Kuntres ha-Hakdamot ve-ha-Mavo le-Sefer 
Pirkei R. Eliezer ha-Gadol (1884); G. Bader, Jewish Spiritual Heroes, 
1 (1940), 212-25; Guttmann, in: Memorial Volume... I. Godziher, 2 
(1958), 100-10 (English section); Y.D. Gilat, Mishnato shel R. Eliezer 
ben Hyrcanus u-Mekomah be-Toledot ha-Halakhah (1968). ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y.D. Gilat, R. Eliezer ben Hyrcanus, A Scholar 
Outcast (1984); J. Neusner, Eliezer b. Hyrcanos: The Traditions and 
the Man (1973). 


ELIEZER BEN ISAAC (Ashkenazi; 16> century), Czech He- 
brew printer. Eliezer was born in Prague. In partnership with 
others he printed Hebrew books in Lublin from 1557 to 1573. 
For a short while an epidemic forced him to move to Konska 
Wola, near Lublin, and some of the products of his press bear 
the name of that small town. Among the works printed by him 
in Lublin are some tractates of the Talmud, published with the 
approval and recommendation of the *Councils of the Lands. 
In 1574 he set out for Constantinople, taking his typographic 
equipment, and set up press in partnership with David b. Eli- 
jah Kashti. They printed a volume of geonic responsa (1575) 
and began a Mahzor Romania (festival prayer book accord- 
ing to the Romaniot rite), in which Kashti, as a member of 
the old-established pre-Turkish community, was particularly 
interested. The partnership broke up before the mahzor was 
finished. Then Eliezer alone issued Baruch ibn Yaish’s com- 
mentary on the Song of Songs under the title Mekor Barukh 
(1576). The same year Eliezer went to Safed, where he entered 
into partnership with Abraham b. Isaac (Ashkenazi), who 
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financed the press. Thus they established the first press in 
Erez Israel. They produced three works in the years 1577-79. 
Later Eliezer returned to Constantinople, where he printed, 
once more in partnership with Kashti, Samuel Aripol’s Lev 
Hakham (1586). In 1587, in Safed again, Eliezer printed three 
more books. Eliezer apparently died soon after. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.M. Habermann, Toledot ha-Defus bi-Zefat 
(1962), 7-15; A. Yaari, Ha-Defus ha-Ivri be-Kushta (1967), 30-32; idem, 
Ha-Defus ha-Ivri be-Arzot ha-Mizrah, 1 (1937), 9-11, 17-20. 


ELIEZER BEN ISAAC OF WORMS (also called “Eliezer 
ha-Gadol”; 11"* century), German talmudic scholar. Eliezer 
was a pupil of his relative Simeon ha-Gadol, in *Mainz, and 
later of *Gershom Meor ha-Golah, and *Judah ha-Kohen, 
author of Sefer ha-Dinim. He was a friend of *Jacob b. Jakar 
(Rokeah, Ha-Tefillah 21; Joseph Solomon Delmedigo, Mazref 
le-Hokhmah 14:2). After the death of R. Gershom, he and 
Jacob b. Yakar headed the yeshivah of Mainz, which num- 
bered among its pupils Isaac ha-Levi and *Isaac b. Judah, the 
teacher of Rashi, who mentions Eliezer several times in his 
commentaries to the Bible (e.g., Ps. 76:11) and the Talmud 
(Pes. 76b) calling him “ha-Gadol” or “ha-Gaon.” A number 
of Eliezer’s decisions and instructions have been preserved 
in works issuing from Rashi’s school, including the Sefer ha- 
Pardes. Menahem b. Judah di Lonzano attributes to Eliezer 
the well-known work, Orhot Hayyim or Zavvaat R. Eliezer 
ha-Gadol, which had previously been attributed to *Eliezer b. 
Hyrcanus. The suggestion that Eliezer was the father of Tobiah 
b. Eliezer, author of the Lekah Tov, is without firm foundation. 
The selihah “Elohai Basser” recited in the Yom Kippur Katan 
service, which bears Eliezer’s name in acrostic form, has been 
attributed to him. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Guedemann, Gesch Erz, 1 (1880), 120-6; A. 
Epstein and J. Freimann (eds.), Sefer Maaseh ha-Geonim (1909), xv; 
I. Abrahams, Hebrew Ethical Wills, 1 (1926), 31-49; Germ Jud, 1 (1934), 
192, no. 13; V. Aptowitzer, Mavo le-Sefer Ravyah (1938), 310f. 


ELIEZER BEN JACOB, name of two tannaim. 

(1) Tanna who lived during the period of the destruc- 
tion of the Second Temple. He was intimately acquainted 
with the Temple and describes its structure, arrangements, 
and customs (Mid. 1:9; 2:6; Ar. 2:6; etc.). A tradition states 
that he was the author of the Mishnah *Middot on the struc- 
ture and dimensions of the Temple (Yoma 16a; TJ, Yoma, 2:3, 
39d). It is reported that *Ben Azzai found in Jerusalem a ge- 
nealogical scroll in which it was written that the opinions 
quoted in Eliezer’s name are few “but well-sifted” (ie., irre- 
futable) and that his statements everywhere represent the ac- 
cepted halakhah (Yev. 49b). Since there was another tanna 
of the same name (see below), it is sometimes difficult to 
distinguish which of the two was the author of certain hala- 
khot. It is, however, undoubtedly this Eliezer who is quoted 
in connection with laws dealing with the Temple and in dis- 
cussions with R. *Eliezer b. Hyrcanus, R. *Ishmael b. Elisha, 
and R. *Tlai (Kil. 6:2; Kelim 7:3; Pes. 39a). One of his aggadic 
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contributions is his interpretation of the phrase: “serve Him 
with all your heart and with all your soul” (Deut. 11:13), which 
he interpreted as an admonition to priests officiating in the 
Temple not to allow extraneous thoughts to enter their minds 
(Sif. Deut., Ekev. 41). 

(2) Tanna of the second century. A pupil of R. *Akiva 
(Gen. R. 61:3; TJ, Hag. 3:1, 78d), he was among the sages who 
participated in the synod at Usha after the Hadrianic perse- 
cutions (Song Rabbah 2:5). Talmudic sources quote halakhot 
on which he differed from his colleagues R. *Meir, R. *Judah, 
R. *Yose, R. *Simeon b. Yohai, and R. *Eleazar b. Shammu’a 
(Neg. 10:4; Tosef., Yev. 10:5; Tosef., BK 5:7). He is reported as 
saying: “Whoever provides lodging in his home for a scholar 
and shares with him his wealth has the merit of one who of- 
fers up a daily sacrifice” (Ber. 10b). His kindness is illustrated 
ina story which tells that once, when a blind man came to his 
town, Eliezer gave him a seat of honor above his own. When 
the people saw this, they maintained the blind man in honor. 
The latter, on learning the reason for his good fortune, offered 
a prayer on Eliezer’s behalf saying: “You have dealt kindly with 
one who is seen but sees not. May He who sees but is unseen 
accept your prayers and deal graciously with you” (TJ, Pe'ah 
8:9, 21b). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frankel, Mishnah, 76-78; Hyman, Toledot, 
181-4; Halevy, Dorot, 1 (1923), 84-86, 181-5; Bacher, Tann, 1 (19037), 
62-67; 2 (1890), 23 n. 3, 39f. n. 5, 76 N. 2, 151.1, 191 N. 4. 

[Yitzhak Dov Gilat] 


ELIEZER BEN JACOB HA-LEVI (Horovitz) OF TAR- 
NOGROD (d. 1806), rabbi and hasidic author. A descendant 
of a famous rabbinic family, he was a disciple of Elimelech 
of Lyzhansk, Jacob Isaac of Lublin, and Israel of Kozienice. 
He wrote Noam Megadim (Lemberg, 1807) and Amarot Te- 
horot (Warsaw, 1838). According to one of his sayings, even 
the greatest saint has to hide his own light to avoid the sin 
of pride. 

[Adin Steinsaltz] 


ELIEZER BEN JOEL HA-LEVI OF BONN (Heb. acronym 
7’? 3N1, Ravyah; 1140-1225), rabbinic scholar in Germany. His 
maternal grandfather was Eliezer b. Nathan. Eliezer studied 
under his father *Joel ha-Levi of Bonn, as well as under Judah 
he-Hasid, and Judah b. Kalonymus of Mainz. His brother Uri 
died a martyr’s death in 1216; Eliezer’s mourning for him was 
so great that his vision was impaired and he was compelled 
to dictate his novellae to his students, among them “Isaac b. 
Moses Or Zarw’a. In the course of his long life, Eliezer wan- 
dered from place to place: Bonn, Worms, Wuerzburg, Mainz, 
Metz, Cologne, Regensburg, and, apparently, through France 
and Lombardy. He refused to accept rabbinical office so as 
“neither to be glorified by, nor benefit from, the Torah” (Rav- 
yah, no. 396) until he was robbed of his fortune. At his father’s 
request, he accepted the rabbinate of Cologne in 1200. The 
status he then attained as spiritual leader and halakhic expert 
bore out the prophecy of Eliezer of Metz, “Honor will pursue 
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you, and you will merit a lofty seat on high” (ibid.). In 1220 he 
participated in the communal synod at Mainz and was among 
the signatories of the enactments passed there. Nothing fur- 
ther is known of him after this date. 

His major work, Ravyah, also called Avi ha-Ezri (“My Fa- 
ther is my Help”), is a compendium of articles that developed 
into a book. It contains halakhot and legal decisions according 
to the order of the tractates in the Talmud as well as research 
on halakhic subjects which he calls “responsa.” Among these 
“responsa” are some genuine responsa written by him and his 
father to contemporary scholars. They are written in simple, 
lucid language, and are generally prefaced by rhymed intro- 
ductions. In 1885 H.N. Dembitzer published tractate Berakhot 
with the relevant responsa from a manuscript of Ravyah to 
which he added his own notes, Livyat Hen. V. Aptowitzer con- 
tinued the task in a two-volume critical edition (published by 
Mekize Nirdamim, Berlin, 1913; Jerusalem, 1935) up to section 
893. He later published addenda and corrigenda (1936) and 
an introduction (1938). Shear Yashuv Cohen and E. Prisman 
revised Aptowitzer’s editions in three volumes (Jerusalem, 
1965) and added a fourth volume covering sections 894-919. 
Eliezer also wrote Mishpetei Ketubbah, to which Seder Binyan 
Bayit Sheni (“The Order of the Construction of the Second 
Temple”) is an appendix. Yom Tov Lipmann Heller quotes it 
15 times in his commentary on tractate Middot. Early authori- 
ties mention his Aviasafa commentary on the orders Nashim 
and Nezikin, in addition to other material not included in 
Ravyah, which was seen by H.J.D. Azulai. He apparently also 
composed fosafot on various tractates; likkutim, consisting of 
explanations of passages of the Pentateuch; and six piyyutim. 
Although his chief purpose was the determination of the hala- 
khah, Eliezer’s approach to textual clarification and to the ba- 
sic sources (Babylonian and Jerusalem Talmuds; rishonim) is 
reminiscent of the approach of the tosafists. His works were 
considered basic in halakhic literature until the publication 
of the Shulhan Arukh. The great codifiers relied heavily upon 
him and R. Eliezer of Metz called him “the pillar of decision 
and the foundation of halakhah.” He was also famous for his 
piety and for his ethical teaching, his contemporaries refer- 
ring to him as “one who by his exhortations brought about 
repentance” (Ravyah, no. 922 in Ms.). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Lit Poesie, 326f.; Gross, in: MGW], 
34 (1885), 303-20, 367-75, 505-24, 555-72; 35 (1886), 24-32, 74-81; 
Weiss, Dor, 5 (1904*), 72-73; Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 365; Germ Jud, 
1 (1963), 75-78; V. Aptowitzer, Mavo le-Sefer Ravyah (1938); H. Tcher- 
nowitz, Toledot ha-Posekim, 2 (1947), 50-54; Urbach, Tosafot, 315-21; 
Monumenta Judaica, Handbuch (1963), 95, 103, 121, 122f.; S.-Y. Cohen 
and E. Prisman (eds.), Sefer Ravyah, 4 (1965), 1-38. 


[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


ELIEZER BEN MANASSEH BEN BARUCH (mid-18'+ 
century), preacher in western Russia and author of an ethical 
work. In his youth, Eliezer spent some time studying in Ber- 
lin. It is not known who his teachers were or what he stud- 
ied there. After some years of traveling, he was appointed av 
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bet din in Rozwadow, where he probably spent most of his 
life. Later, at the time of the printing of his book, he was a 
preacher in the town of Tarnigrad. His Ir Dammesek Eliezer 
(Zolkiew, 1764) is, for the most part, a detailed homiletic and 
halakhic analysis of the weekly Torah portions. Each hom- 
ily is divided into two parts: “Huzot Dammesek” and “Penei 
Dammesek.” Very often Eliezer brings lengthy sayings and 
rules by contemporary East European rabbis; his work is thus 
an important source for their teachings. The second part of 
this book, a short ethical work entitled “Shaarei Dammesek;’ 
contains four sections called shearim (“gates”). The first deals 
with the Torah, the second with prayer, and the third, with 
repentance; the fourth, “the gate of Jerusalem,” deals mainly 
with reverence toward and fear of God. To this last section 
the author added, at the conclusion of the work, a collection 
of homilies on various ethical themes, called “Pirkei de-Rabbi 
Eliezer.” Well versed in Kabbalah, Eliezer often quotes both 
the Zohar and ethical kabbalistic literature, in addition to the 
usual rabbinic sources. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar, 440. 
[Joseph Dan] 


ELIEZER BEN MEIR HA-LEVI OF PINSK (second half 
18 century), rabbi and darshan. A descendant of Samuel 
*Edels (Maharsha), Eliezer was rosh yeshivah in Pinsk in the 
1760s and 1770s, and, in the early 1780s, rabbi and av bet din 
in Chomsk (Khomsk). Returning to Pinsk in the late 1780s, 
he served as the rabbi of that city and of its kKloyz (a type of 
bet ha-midrash). In this latter period, he became involved in a 
dispute in connection with a hasidic leader, Aaron ha-Gadol. 
The Maggid *Dov Ber of *Mezhirech sent a letter to Eliezer in 
which he requested that they unite in one group together with 
Aaron. The exact nature of this dispute is not known; some 
think that Eliezer was sympathetic to the Hasidim. 

Eliezer wrote two homiletic works, Siah ha-Sadeh (Shk- 
lov, 1787) and Reah ha-Sadeh (ibid., 1795), the first containing 
one sermon for each weekly Torah portion, and the second, 
two for each weekly Torah portion. The sermons, primarily 
ethical and moralistic in tone, are concerned with repentance 
in the realm of the mitzvot between man and God. Eliezer of- 
ten uses kabbalistic symbols. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nadav, in: Zion, 34 (1969), 101-4; W.Z. Rabi- 
nowitsch, Lithuanian Hasidism (1970), index. 


ELIEZER BEN NATHAN OF MAINZ (known as RaBaN 
= Rabbi Eliezer Ben Nathan; c. 1090-c. 1170), one of “the el- 
ders of Mainz” and a leading rabbinic authority in Germany 
in the 12" century. Eliezer was apparently born in Germany 
and in his youth seems to have studied with rabbis of Mainz. 
Later he lived for a time in the Slavic countries, and possibly 
in Russia. He then returned to Mainz, where he married the 
daughter of Eliakim b. Joseph, of whose rabbinical court he 
was a member. Among his four sons-in-law were *Samuel b. 
Natronai and *Joel b. Isaac ha-Levi. He was also related to 
*Ephraim b. Jacob of Bonn and Jacob b. Isaac ha-Levi. It is 
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doubtful whether *Asher b. Jehiel was a descendant of his. 
When the latter refers to zekeni ha-Rabban, the quotations 
are mainly from the Ravyah of *Eliezer b. Joel ha-Levi. Ra- 
ban’s contemporaries in France and Germany recognized his 
authority, and they addressed him in terms of great respect. 
Indeed Raban was in contact with all the major Jewish com- 
munities of his time. In 1150, together with Jacob b. Meir *Tam 
and *Samuel b. Meir, he drew up the famous Takkanot Troyes 
(the Troyes Ordinances). 

His great work (Sefer ha-Raban) which he called Even ha- 
Ezer (“Stone of Help”) is the first complete book that has sur- 
vived emanating from German Jewry. It contains responsa and 
various extracts and halakhic rulings following the order of 
the talmudic tractates. The book appears to have come down 
exactly as Eliezer wrote it (but cf. Sefer ha-Raban, p. 106a), 
although there is no logical continuity from one section to 
the next and there are a number of omissions. The section 
numbers are by Eliezer himself, who used them for internal 
reference purposes, but in the printed editions they are deleted 
from §385 onward. The book contains expositions of talmu- 
dic topics and commentaries on customs, liturgical passages, 
including the Kaddish, as well as interpretations of vari- 
ous Midrashim and of chapter 31 of Proverbs, together with 
correspondence with over 20 rabbinical authorities of the 
day. 

The book contributes much to knowledge of the way of 
life of the Jews of France and Germany in the 12" century and 
is a mine of information on the state of scholarship and reli- 
gious practice in France, Germany, and Babylonia. The book 
functioned as a bridge between the world of the Talmud and 
the daily life of the Jew. Even ha-Ezer was a conduit for the 
Western dissemination of geonic literature and ideas. It is also 
a major source of early German customs. Special mention 
should be made of Eliezer’s considerable use of the talmudic 
commentary of *Hananel b. Hushiel (“Rabbenu Hananel”; 
often without mention of the source) only about 50 years af- 
ter it appeared. Most likely Hananel’s commentaries came to 
him from the Arukh of *Nathan b. Jehiel of Rome whom he 
also quotes. The citations from Hananel are rendered more 
accurately by Eliezer than by other early authorities. Eliezer 
is also the first to cite the anonymous Sefer ha-Mikzoot. The 
Wolfenbuttel manuscript of Even ha-Ezer contains a sharply 
worded anti-Christian polemic that is based on chapter 30 
of Proverbs. This is the first known polemic to emerge from 
medieval Germany. 

There is some confusion with regard to the book Zafnat 
Paneah (“Revealer of Secrets”), which the early authorities 
cite frequently, and which they attribute to Eliezer. The fact 
that many of the quotations appear in the Even ha-Ezer in- 
dicates that it may have been known by two names. Another 
opinion is that the reference is to a shorter edition of the 
book, while still another view is that there was an entirely dif- 
ferent book, from which the copyists added to the Sefer ha- 
Raban that has been preserved. Another book ascribed to 
Eliezer, Even ha-Roshah, which is in manuscript, is merely a 
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compilation from “Hilkhot Dinin” in the Sefer ha-Raban (pp. 
92ff.), corresponding in all respects with a similar compila- 
tion printed in the *Kol Bo. Sefer ha-Raban was first pub- 
lished in Prague (1610) and subsequently (only as far as trac- 
tate Niddah) by S. Albeck, who added a long introduction in 
Warsaw (1905). Part of it was published in Jerusalem (1915) by 
Leib Raskes, and the entire work was published by Solomon 
S. Ehrenreich (Simleul-Silvaniei, 1927), who wrote an exten- 
sive commentary to it. 

Eliezer was the first commentator on piyyut in Germany. 
Part of his commentaries are preserved in manuscript, of 
which only fragments have been printed, often interspersed 
with selections from the commentaries of other early authori- 
ties in mahzorim published in Ostrog (1810, 1817 et al.) and 
Slawita (Mahzor Korban Aharon, 1826, et al.). An old manu- 
script, given to the editors by Ephraim Zalman Margaliot, 
served as the basis for this printing. Another incomplete man- 
uscript was in the possession of Solomon Zalman *Halbers- 
tam (Kehillat Shelomo, Vienna, 1890). Eliezer’s commentary 
encompassed the entire mahzor, the complete siddur for Sab- 
baths and weekdays, the Haggadah, and Pirkei Avot (“Ethics 
of the Fathers”). He has mistakenly been credited with the au- 
thorship of the anonymous Maamar Haskel (Cremona, 1557), a 
commentary on his own piyyut El Elohim ha-Shem Dibber. The 
commentary was actually written more than 100 years after his 
time. It is also doubtful whether he is the author of the com- 
mentary on the kinah of Kallir, Eikhah Yashevah Havazzelet 
ha-Sharon, published by J.H. Schorr (see bibl.). Of Eliezer’s 
piyyutim, some have been printed and others are extant only in 
manuscript. The horrors of the First Crusade form the theme 
of some of his piyyutim. He also devoted a special booklet to 
this subject, Kuntres Gezerot “Tatnu” (“Booklet on the Massa- 
cres of 1096,’ publ. Leipzig, 1854; publ. in English translation 
by Eidelberg, 1986). His commentary on Avot (also included 
in the above-mentioned manuscript owned by Margaliot), was 
in the possession of Jehiel Michael Moravchik, who made use 
of it “from the manuscript of the RaBaN written in 1145” in 
his own commentary on Avot (Minhah Hadashah, Cracow, 
1576). A didactic poem by Eliezer on the laws of shehitah was 
published in Sefer ha-Yovel le-Rav Shimon Skop (Vilna, 1936). 
In Sefer ha-Rokeah ($319) he is credited with having written 
a book on customs. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Albeck (ed.), Sefer Raban (1904), 3-27 
(introd.); Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 364-5; V. Aptowitzer, Mavo le- 
Sefer Ravyah (1938), 49-57; Urbach, Tosafot, 148-58; idem (ed.), 
Sefer Arugat ha-Bosem, 4 (1963), 24-39; A.M. Habermann, Gezerot 
Ashkenaz ve-Zarefat (1945), 72-82; Levine, in: Tarbiz, 29 (1959/60), 
162-75; Baron, 4 (1957), 287-8; K. Schilling (ed.), Monumenta Judaica- 
Handbuch (1963), 674, 676. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Ackerman, 
in: WCJS, 1, C1 (1994), 57-64; idem, in: Proceedings of the Rabbinical 
Assembly, 55 (1994); 94-104; A. Shapiro, “Jewish Life in Germany of 
the 12" century: A Study of Eben ha-Ezer of Rabbi Eliezer bar Na- 
than of Mayence as a Source for the History of the Period,” disser- 
tation, Dropsie College (1968); S. Eidelberg, The Jews and the Cru- 
saders (1996). 

[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 
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ELIEZER BEN SAMSON (f1. 12"* century), paytan and rabbi 
in Cologne; a pupil of R. Isaac b. Asher ha-Levi in Speyer. He 
exchanged responsa with R. “Abraham b. Nathan, who referred 
to him with admiration. Many of his decisions were used as 
precedents by early authorities (Mordecai Ket. 219, Kid. 515, 
Shev. 761; and R. Isaac b. Moses Or Zaru’a). He composed a 
number of liturgical poems including a reshut in Aramaic to 
the Sukkot haftarah, which described the era between the cre- 
ation of the world and the revelation at Mount Sinai. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Landshuth, Ammudei, 23ff.; Fuenn, Keneset, 
133; Germ Jud, 74; Kohn, in: MGwy, 27 (1878), 44ff.; Zunz, Lit Poesie, 
176; Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 365. 


ELIEZER BEN SAMUEL HA-LEVI (d. 1357), German Jew, 
son of Samuel b. Yakar, the hazzan of Mayence (also known as 
Tov Elem). Eliezer, who was not a rabbi, but was titled *haver, 
is known from his ethical will, which is preserved in several 
manuscripts and first published in 1870 in a German transla- 
tion (ed. by A. Berliner in Juedische Presse, 1 (1870), 90f., 99). 
The Hebrew original was afterward published by M. Guede- 
mann (Guedemann, Quellenschr, 295-8) and again, along 
with an English translation by I. Abrahams (Hebrew Ethical 
Wills, 2 (1926), 1207-18). In this touching document Eliezer 
requests that his children walk in God's ways, that they fulfill 
strictly all the mitzvot, that they be not mercenary, and if pos- 
sible, live among Jews. 


ELIEZER BEN SAMUEL OF METZ (c. 1115-c. 1198), tosafist 
and halakhic authority. Eliezer was a pupil of Jacob *Tam (see 
Sefer ha-Yashar, ed. by F. Rosenthal (1898), 128 n. 57), as well 
as of *Samuel b. Meir, and Hayyim Cohen of Paris. Among 
his disciples were some of the greatest German rabbis, such 
as *Eliezer b. Joel *ha-Levi and *Eleazar b. Judah of Worms, 
author of the Rokeah. He thus served as an intermediary be- 
tween the centers of study in France and those in Germany. 
Eliezer obtained his livelihood by moneylending, and was in 
charge of the distribution of charity. His daughters died dur- 
ing his lifetime. Little else is known of him. Eliezer’s most 
important work is his Sefer Yere’im, written between 1171 and 
1179, a work on the 613 precepts according to the enumera- 
tion of the *Halakhot Gedolot. It was abridged by Benjamin 
b. Abraham *Anav, who divided it into 12 “Pillars; in which 
form it was published in Venice in 1566, and in many later 
editions. The complete book (464 paragraphs) was published 
from a Paris manuscript in Vilna (1892-1902) by Abraham 
Abba Schiff who added a commentary entitled Toafot Reem. 
Other commentaries have also been written. Although essen- 
tially a halakhic work, Sefer Yere’im includes ethical maxims 
and homilies on the true service of God. Halakhic discussions 
are sometimes preceded by rhymed introductions. The rulings 
of Sefer Yere’im as well as those in Eliezer’s commentaries on 
the Talmud were accepted as authoritative by the rishonim. 
Eliezer is also an author of fosafot and novellae. Mention is 
made of his commentary to Berakhot, Shabbat, Zevahim, and 
Nedarim. Hayyim Joseph David *Azulai was in possession of 
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a manuscript by him on Hullin. Very few of his responsa have 
been preserved. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, in: MGWJ, 34 (1885), 506f.; V. Ap- 
towitzer, Mavo le-Sefer Ravyah (1938), 246f., 312-5; H. Tchernowitz, 
Toledot ha-Posekim, 2 (1947), 78-87; M. Reich, in: Sinai Sefer Yovel 
(1958), 356-72; Urbach, Tosafot, 132-40. 

[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


ELIEZER BEN SAMUEL OF VERONA (early 13" century), 
Italian tosafist. Eliezer was a pupil of Isaac b. Samuel of Dampi- 
erre (Rokeah 377) and the teacher of *Avigdor b. Elijah Kohen 
Zedek of Vienna. He was a colleague of *Eleazar b. Judah of 
Worms and of Abraham b. Moses of Regensburg. He wrote to- 
safot to the Talmud, and those to Bava Batra (from 144b ff.) in 
particular are attributed to him. One of his rulings gave rise to 
considerable controversy. He permitted the widow ofa certain 
Solomon b. Jacob to remarry, seven years after he had disap- 
peared when the ship in which he was sailing sank near Pesaro 
in 1214. He sent his ruling to “the communities of the Rhine 
and of Cologne,” but Baruch b. Samuel of Mainz forbade the 
agunah to remarry. After Baruch’s death, Abraham b. Moses 
of Mainz sent Eliezer’s ruling to Eliezer b. Joel ha-Levi, but 
he confirmed the prohibition (Sefer Ravyah, 4 (1965), 133-43). 
Eliezer’s responsa to *Isaac b. Moses of Vienna (Or Zarw’a) are 
quoted in Zedekiah b. Abraham’s Shibbolei ha-Leket (ed. by S. 
Buber (1886), nos. 13, 237, and 247) and in Sefer Issur ve-Het- 
ter (no. 9) by the same author (published in Ha-Segullah, 1, 
1934). There is also mention of his biblical exegesis (Zunz, in 
HB, 7 (1864), 20ff.). Isaac Or Zarw’a calls Eliezer and *Isaiah 
di Trani the Elder “the two kings of Israel” *Hillel of Verona 
was his grandson. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Schr, 3 (1876), 250f.; S. Buber (ed.), 
Shibbolei ha-Leket ha-Shalem (1886), introd., 9; V. Aptowitzer, Mavo 
le-Sefer Ravyah (1938), 195, 311f., 429-32; Urbach, Tosafot, 357-9, 
504f. 


[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


ELIEZER (Eleazar) BEN YOSE HA-GELILI (“of Galilee”; 
fl. second century c.£.), tanna. Eliezer is mentioned only once 
in the Mishnah, but more than ten times in the Tosefta, and 
even more frequently in the tannaitic Midrashim. Almost all 
of his dicta in both Talmuds, in beraitot, and in Midrashim 
are aggadic. According to the Talmud, R. Eleazar b. Simeon 
said of him: “Whenever you find the words of Eliezer b. Yose 
in the aggadah, bend your ear attentively” (Hul. 89a). The 
Baraita of the Thirty-Two Rules, which defines the hermeneu- 
tical rules for the aggadic exposition of scripture, is ascribed 
to him, though in its present form this is highly unlikely (see: 
*Baraita of the Thirty-Two Rules). Among his statements are: 
“A person in distress is forbidden to pray” (TJ, Ber. 5:1, 8d); 
“Even if nine hundred and ninety-nine argue against a man 
[in the Heavenly Cause], while one argues in his favor, he is 
acquitted” (Shab. 32a). He applied the well-known saying of 
R. Eleazar b. Azariah, to the effect that the full praise of a per- 
son should not be uttered in his presence, to teach that “one 
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ELIEZER FISCHEL BEN ISAAC OF STRZYZOW 


utters only a portion of the praise of Him at whose word the 
world came into being” (Gen. R. 32:3). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Weiss, Dor, 2 (1904*), 149; Hyman, Toledot, 
180-1; Zunz-Albeck, Derashot, 143; Bacher, Tann, s.v. 
[Alter Hilewitz] 


ELIEZER FISCHEL BEN ISAAC OF STRZYZOW (end of 
18" century), Galician kabbalist. Eliezer, who was born and 
lived in Strzyzow near Tarnopol, was close to the circle of the 
kabbalists of the Klaus of Brody, and devoted four books to 
the exposition of kabbalistic teaching in which the principles 
of Lurianic doctrine were presented in a more lucid way than 
in earlier works. His works include: 

(1) Sefer Olam ha-Gadol, also called Midrash la-Perushim 
(Zolkiew, 1800); (2) Sefer Olam Ehad, on the unity of God ac- 
cording to kabbalistic teaching (ibid., 1802); (3) Sefer Olam 
Barur, on the doctrine of the elevation of sparks (nizozot) and 
purification of souls (ibid., 18002); and (4) Sefer Olam Hafukh, 
homilies on morality in Kabbalah (ibid., 18002). 

In addition to his works on Kabbalah, he also published 
Olam Vaed (1849), on the calculation of the seasons and new 
moons (first days of months). Eliezer was nevertheless con- 
sidered one of the leading opponents of Hasidism and several 
of his books contain both explicit and implicit criticism of the 


practices of the Hasidim. 
[Gershom Scholem] 


ELIEZER OF BEAUGENCY (fl. 12 century), biblical com- 
mentator from N. France. Nutt was of the opinion that Eliezer 
was a student of *Samuel b. Meir but there is no clear-cut 
evidence in support of this view. Few biographical details 
are known of him. He had a knowledge of Latin and often 
cited the Vulgate in his commentaries. Three of his commen- 
taries have been preserved: on Isaiah (publ. by Nutt, 1879), 
on Ezekiel, and on the minor prophets (both publ. by S. 
Poznanski, 1907-13). From references in these works and in 
those of other exegetes, however, it appears that Eliezer also 
wrote commentaries on the Pentateuch, Jeremiah, Psalms, 
Ecclesiastes, and Daniel. It is possible that he covered all the 
books of the Bible. Generally speaking Eliezer followed the 
literal method of interpretation of the Bible adopted by his 
French predecessors Rashi, Samuel b. Meir, and Joseph Kara. 
Although he did not cite these commentators frequently, it 
is quite clear that he relied upon them. Eliezer held Rashi in 
great esteem and called him simply “our teacher” or “our il- 
lustrious teacher.” 

In his attempts to give a literal exegesis of the Bible 
Eliezer ignored rabbinic exegesis to an even greater degree 
than his French colleagues. He occasionally referred to the 
Midrashim but adds that he would not utilize them since 
they were not in accordance with the plain sense of the verse 
(cf. his comments on Zech. 7:3; Ezek. 43:17). His comments 
on certain verses conflicted with the halakhah (e.g., Isa. 9:6). 
Nevertheless, he did concur at times with the homiletical in- 
terpretation. Eliezer attempted to identify the historical events 
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alluded to by the prophets and their significance, sometimes 
interpreting the events to apply to the prophets’ own times; on 
other occasions he applied them to the future. In his identifica- 
tions he was greatly influenced by the Sefer *Josippon. He also 
placed greater emphasis than did his French predecessors on 
the problems of dating the prophecies and the editing of the 
books (cf. his introduction to Isaiah). Like his contemporary, 
Joseph *Bekhor Shor, Eliezer attempted to give a rational ex- 
planation of the supernatural miracles (e.g., Isa. 30:26; Zech. 
4:3). On the other hand he believed that the constellations 
influenced man’s fate. Orion and the Pleiades controlled the 
movements of the planets and at their command the world 
was destined for good or evil, war or peace, famine or plenty, 
everything in its season (Amos 5:8 and in greater detail in Isa. 
38:1). His comments were usually brief and to the point, but 
his comments on the building of the Temple in Ezekiel consti- 
tute an exception which he justified because of the farfetched 
interpretations given by other exegetes. 

In its simplicity and clarity Eliezer’s style was similar to 
that of his French colleagues. His language was studded with 
biblical and talmudic phrases and expressions, but he also 
coined new terms and expressions. Eliezer paid little attention 
to questions of grammar. Like Rashi, he followed the system 
of *Menahem b. Saruq and *Dunash ibn Labrat. In his exege- 
sis he was usually guided by the cantillation signs (e.g., Isa. 
6:3), though occasionally he disregarded them. On occasion 
he drew upon the Targum, but here also he did not hesitate to 
disagree when he felt that its interpretation was contrary to the 
literal meaning. In order to determine the exact biblical text 
Eliezer examined various manuscripts which were available to 
him in France. There were instances when the spelling in his 
text differed from the present masoretic text (e.g., Ezek. 8:16; 
Micah 6:7). Many of the French words (*/aazim) of which he 
makes use are derived from Rashi’s commentary. Eliezer re- 
sorted to the Vulgate, which he attacked together with Chris- 
tological interpretations of the Bible (cf. Isa. 7:14; 9:5). At times 
his remarks reflect the conditions of his own times. For in- 
stance, in his commentary on Ezekiel 37:12, “I shall bring you 
to the land of Israel,” he stated: “This verse is a great comfort 
to all those who die a martyr’s death and even to those who 
do not make the supreme sacrifice since they constantly suf- 
fer shame, disgrace, and physical abuse when they refuse to 
acknowledge false gods.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Poznaniski (ed.), Perush al Yehezkel u-Terei 
Asar le-Rabbi Eliezer mi-Belganzi (1913), introduction. 


[Avraham Grossman] 


ELIEZER OF TOUL (d. before 1234), French tosafist. Eliezer 
came from Toul, near the German border. He studied un- 
der *Isaac b. Samuel the Elder of Dampierre. For some time 
he lived in Boppard, Germany, where he served as a tutor in 
the household of one of the local leaders of the community. 
When the latter withheld his remuneration, the case was re- 
ferred to the rabbis. Eliezer’s talmudic discussions appear in 
the works of later *posekim, the disciples of *Meir b. Baruch 
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of Rothenburg. Zedekiah b. Abraham *Anav of Rome men- 
tions that he consulted his tosafot to tractate Bezah, but these 
have not survived. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Urbach, Tosafot, 277f., 285. 
[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


ELIEZER OF TOUQUES (d. before 1291), one of the last to- 
safists and editors of tosafist literature. Only a few details of 
his biography are known. He was a nephew of *Hezekiah of 
Magdeburg and appears to be identical with the Eliezer b. Sol- 
omon who signed a well-known responsum on the question 
of whether the *Herem ha-Yishuv applied to the community 
of *Goslar. He studied under *Isaac b. Moses (Or Zaru’a) and 
was the teacher of Hayyim *Paltiel. Eliezer’s contemporaries 
had the highest regard for him, considering him an equal of 
*Meir b. Baruch of Rothenburg. Isaac Joshua b. Immanuel de 
*Lattes looked upon him as “head of the yeshivah of France,” a 
post later attributed to *Perez b. Elijah of Corbeil. The *tosafot 
of Eliezer of Touques are primarily an adaptation of those of 
*Samson b. Abraham of Sens, with the addition of later no- 
vellae. He sometimes adapted the tosafot of other scholars, 
among them *Judah b. Isaac Sir Leon. The disciples of Meir b. 
Baruch of Rothenburg used Eliezer’s tosafot extensively, and 
it was through them that they became the accepted tosafot 
of France and Germany. Consequently the publishers of the 
Talmud also made an effort to include them, in order to en- 
hance the value of their publication. The tosafot to the trac- 
tates Shabbat, Pesahim, Ketubbot, Gittin, Bava Kamma, Bava 
Mezia, Bava Batra, Shevuot, and Hullin in the printed editions 
of the Talmud, and possibly also of some other tractates, were 
edited by Eliezer. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Urbach, Tosafot, index. 
[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


ELIHU (Heb. NUPOR, once wPoN; “God is the one [who is to be 
thanked, or worshipped]”), son of Barachel the Buzite, of the 
family of Ram, a character — first introduced, and quite unex- 
pectedly, at Job 32:2 —- who addresses Job and his three friends 
from 32:6 through chapter 37. (For the literary problem this 
creates and an analysis of Elihu’s contribution to the discus- 
sion, see *Job, Book of.) The names assigned to Elihu and to 
his father (Barachel, “God has [or “is”] blessed”) may hint that 
the author of these chapters approves of the point of view that 
Elihu represents. The tribe and family assigned to him, how- 
ever (“the Buzite, of the family of Ram”), are obviously chosen, 
like for example, the name and tribe of *Eliphaz the Temanite, 
in order to conform to the setting of the oldest stratum of the 
Book of Job (“the land of *Uz,” Job 1:1; “the *Kedemites,” 1:3b); 
for according to Genesis 22:21, Buz was a younger brother of 
Uzand an uncle of Aram, with whom the Septuagint and Sym- 
machus, probably rightly, identify this Ram. A less likely pos- 
sibility is the connection of Elihu’s ancestry to Ram, grandson 
of Judah in the late sources (Ruth 4:19; 1 Chr. 2:9) that are fol- 
lowed by the New Testament (Matt. 1:2). 

[Harold Louis Ginsberg] 
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In the Aggadah 
The aggadah praises both the wisdom and modesty of Elihu. 
He was called “buzi” (lit. “lowly”; Job 32:2), only because he 
considered himself of low account in the presence of those 
greater than himself (Zohar, 2:166a), and showed his wisdom 
in never speaking until he had listened to what Job had to say 
(ARN’ 37, 111-112). His wisdom is reflected in his statement: 
“Touching the Almighty, we can never find Him out” (Job 
37:23). He would have merited to be mentioned in Scriptures 
had he done no more than describe the action of the rain- 
fall (cf. Job 36:27 and 37:3; Gen. R. 36:7). Elihu was a prophet 
(Sot. 15b) and descended from Nahor, the brother of Abra- 
ham (SER 28, 141-2). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ginzberg, Legends, index; Y. Hasida, Ishei 
ha-Tanakh (1964), 65-66. 


ELIJAH (Heb. 17°9x, also 72x), Israelite prophet active in 
Israel in the reigns of *Ahab and Ahaziah (ninth century 
B.C.E.). In the opinion of some scholars, the designation “the 
Tishbite of the inhabitants of Gilead” (1 Kings 17:1) supports 
the hypothesis that Elijah did not live in one specific place in 
Gilead but was a member of either the *Kenites or the *Re- 
chabites, sects which led a nomadic existence. These scholars 
detect even in his resolute war against *Baal and in his zeal 
for Yahweh a line of conduct which they believe was charac- 
teristic of the Kenites and Rechabites but not of the nation 
at large. (For the role of Jehonadab son of Rechab in Jehu’s 
purge of Baal, see 11 Kings 10:15-17.) But the accounts of Eli- 
jah’s wanderings (1 Kings 17) describe his withdrawal from 
society as a matter not of principle but of necessity (persecu- 
tion, famine). In addition, the reading “of the inhabitants of 
Gilead” is suspect. It is impossible to decide whether “Elijah” 
was a cognomen symbolizing the prophet’s mission: Eli-Jahu 
(“yHWwH is God”), or whether he had been given that name 
by parents zealous for Yahweh. Elijah brought matters to a 
head by stressing the idea of zeal for YHwH, which uncondi- 
tionally opposed the toleration of any cult (especially any of- 
ficial cult) other than that of yHwH in Israel. This extremist 
position, summed up in the sentence “I have been moved by 
zeal for the Lord, the God of Hosts” (1 Kings 19:10, 14), was a 
minority opinion among Israelites, who evidently could com- 
fortably serve Yahweh and Baal (1 Kings 18:21), let alone in- 
trinsically different from the polytheistic outlook, which never 
opposed in principle the blending of different religious cults, 
or their separate existence side by side. Even *Jezebel, who 
fought against zealots like Elijah and is accused of killing the 
Yahweh prophets (1 Kings 18:13), was probably not opposed 
to the worship of Yahweh per se, but to the demand that he 
be worshipped exclusively at the expense of Baal. Ahab, in 
fact, gave his sons the names Ahaz-iah and Jeho-ram, which 
are compounded with the name of the national god yHwu. 
For the “Yahweh-alone” zealots, it was insufficient to worship 
Yahweh as the national god while tolerating others. The atti- 
tude of Elijah and those of like mind was liable to impair rela- 
tions between Israel and her neighbors. Because of this, Elijah’s 
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activity encountered opposition from the royal court whose 
policy was to cultivate economic ties with Israel’s neighbors 
and specifically with Tyre. Ahab saw no more harm in show- 
ing tolerance toward the religion of the people of Tyre and 
establishing a place of worship in Samaria than did Solomon 
who had acted similarly in behalf of his foreign wives (1 Kings 
11:7-8). But Elijah, whose attitude to the Sidonians themselves 
was not hostile (cf. the incident at Zarephath, which belonged 
to Sidon, 1 Kings 17:8-16), believed that it was his people’s ob- 
ligation to preserve within its own borders a “pure” religious 
cult that did not recognize any other gods but Yahweh. Hence, 
his vehement opposition to the cults of Baal and *Asherah of 
Sidon, supported by the royal court. 

The most dramatic point of Elijah’s activity was the con- 
frontation on Mount Carmel. In response to Elijah’s demands, 
Ahab assembled “all Israel unto Mount Carmel” together with 
850 prophets of Baal and Asherah (1 Kings 18:19). In their pres- 
ence and that of the king, Elijah turned to the people: “How 
long will you keep limping between the two boughs? [Thus 
Joseph Caspi] If Yahweh is God, follow Him; and if Baal, fol- 
low him” (18:21). While the priests of Baal were offering up 
their sacrifices and calling “O Baal hear us,” cutting them- 
selves with knives and lances until the blood gushed out, Eli- 
jah mockingly suggested that they cry more loudly, since their 
god might be asleep or his attention otherwise engaged. Only 
after their prolonged pleas and cries proved of no avail did 
Elijah step forward to repair the demolished altar of Yahweh, 
make all the necessary preparations for the sacrifice, and of- 
fer up a short prayer. According to the biblical narrative, fire 
immediately descended from heaven, consuming the burnt 
sacrifice, and all the people of Israel present fell on their faces 
chanting, “Yahweh, He is the God; Yahweh, He is the God” 
At Elijah’s command those present attacked and killed the 
prophets of Baal. The king showed no sign of opposition to 
Elijah’s actions. This story is interwoven with another occur- 
rence, which has a historical foundation, connected with the 
drought, the beginning and end of which were prophesied by 
Elijah. A short while after the events on Mount Carmel, the sky 
became black with clouds and heavy rain began to fall (1 Kings 
18:45). This was seen by Elijah and his followers as a sign that 
God had forgiven the repentant people their sin of Baal-wor- 
ship which had been the cause of the drought (cf. 1 Kings 17:1). 
The Tyrian chronicle of Menander, which is generally reliable 
(Ant., 8:323-4), confirms that a drought occurred at that time, 
though it ascribes the rains to the prayers of Ethbaal (Ithobal) 
of Tyre, Ahab’s father-in-law. 

Elijah triumphed over the adversaries of Yahweh on the 
border of Tyre and Israel, and the altar on Mount Carmel re- 
mained in existence for some time (11 Kings 2:25; 4:25). How- 
ever, Jezebel was furious over the massacre of the prophets of 
Baal and launched a bloody war against Elijah and his follow- 
ers, According to 1 Kings 19, Elijah was forced to flee to the 
desert south of Beersheba, where, tired and disheartened, he 
longed to die. However, while he was lying in a mood of de- 
spair under a broom bush, an angel appeared, strengthened 
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Elijah with food and drink, and urged him to continue his 
journey. Elijah traveled 40 days until he reached Mount Horeb. 
There, in the place where the Lord had revealed Himself to 
Moses, He appeared to Elijah. The description of the revela- 
tion to Elijah differs from similar revelations which the Bible 
recounts as taking place on Mount Sinai. Fearful phenomena 
such as tempests, fire, and a general cacophony accompanied 
the revelation there also, but the Bible stresses specifically that 
these mighty forces appeared before the revelation of the Lord; 
that the Lord did not reveal Himself within them but rather 
in a still, small voice. 

It is the task of the prophet to listen to the voice of God 
and pass on its message to the people. Since Elijah had fulfilled 
his prophetic task and the people had failed to stand by him 
in his war against Jezebel, retribution was merely a matter of 
time. The instruments of God’s retribution were to be *Hazael, 
who was to assume power in Syria; *Jehu, the future king of 
Israel; and *Elisha, Elijah’s successor. Elijah was commanded 
to anoint all three (1 Kings 19:15-16), but the narrative makes 
it clear that he only appointed Elisha as a prophet and passed 
on to him the task of anointing Hazael and Jehu. Elisha, in 
turn, anointed only Hazael, and Jehu was anointed by one of 
the “sons of the prophets” at the behest of Elisha. All these ac- 
tions, however, were carried out in the spirit of Elijah’s ideals, 
with the aim of uprooting the worship of Baal in Israel. Despite 
the sharp conflict between Elijah and the royal palace over 
Baal-worship, there is no conclusive evidence that because of 
this Elijah prophesied the destruction of Ahab’s house; in fact, 
the accusation of Baal-worship was leveled equally against the 
masses and the royal household. What finally caused Elijah to 
prophesy the complete destruction of the House of Ahab was 
the crime committed against *Naboth. 

Elijah’s last deed in the days of Ahaziah son of Ahab also 
reflects his zeal for the Lord. When Ahaziah fell ill and sent 
to inquire of Baal-zebub, the god of Ekron, whether or not 
he would recover, his messengers were intercepted by Elijah 
who asked, “Is it because there is no God in Israel that you are 
going to inquire of Baal-zebub the god of Ekron? Now there- 
fore, thus says the Lord, you shall not come down from the 
bed which you have mounted, but shall surely die” (11 Kings 
1:3-4). In contrast to his relations with Ahab, on this occa- 
sion Elijah had no dealings with the king; he passed his judg- 
ment on to the king and after a short while his words were 
fulfilled. It seems that the difference lay in the nature of the 
king’s fault - open consultation of a foreign god, a sin which 
Ahab never committed. The account in 11 Kings 1-2 makes it 
difficult to establish whether Elijah’s activity ceased during 
the reign of Ahaziah or in that of his brother and successor 
Jehoram. According to 11 Chronicles 21:12, Elijah sent a letter 
to Jehoram son of *Jehoshaphat, the king of Judah. It is likely 
however that the letter was sent while Jehoram was acting as 
regent for Jehoshaphat (according to Thiele, 853-848 B.C.E.), 
and it is therefore possible that the event occurred in the life- 
time of Ahab. By the time Jehoram of Judah was king in his 
own right, Elisha had succeeded Elijah. Elijah’s standing was 
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bolstered by wonder-tales. He was fed bread and meat by ra- 
vens (1 Kings 17:6) at the divine command. As an ish-elohim 
(“Man of God,’ i.e, divine messenger, he miraculously caused 
ajar of flour and a jug of oil to keep on producing for the ben- 
efit of a poor woman whose son he subsequently raised from 
the dead (1 Kings 17:7-24). It was believed that a divine wind 
could take him from one place to another (1 Kings 18:11). He 
could bring rain and then, seized by the hand of yHw, out- 
run the royal chariot from Mount Carmel to Jezreel (1 Kings 
18:46). That being the case, we should not be surprised that 
Elijah did not die but was carried to heaven in a chariot and 
horses of fire (11 Kings 2:1-11). Elijah was well-known by his 
gait and manner of dress. Ahaziah’s envoys described him as 
wearing “a garment of haircloth, with a girdle of leather about 
his loins” (11 Kings 1:8). Miraculous powers were attributed to 
Elijah’s cloak. As Elijah ascended to heaven, his cloak dropped 
to the ground and with its help Elisha too performed miracles 
(ibid. 2:8, 13). 11 Chr. 21:12-15 expands on Elijah’s activity by 
attributing to the prophet a letter to King Jehoram of Judah 
prophesying dire punishment for worshipping foreign gods 
and for fratricide. The prophecy at the end of Malachi (3:23) 
that the prophet Elijah would be sent to the people before the 
coming of “the great and fearful day of YawuH” came within 
Judaism to mean that Elijah would herald the coming of the 
*Messiah. Some early Christians, accordingly, identified *John 
the Baptist with Elijah (Matt. 11:14; 17:10-13). 


[Joshua Gutmann / S. David Sperling (24 ed.)] 


In the Aggadah 

The deep impression left by Elijah’s revolutionary ministry 
and his miraculous translation to heaven in a “chariot of fire” 
drawn by “horses of fire” (11 Kings 2:11) had already made Eli- 
jah a legendary figure in biblical times. Malachi’s final proph- 
ecy that Elijah would be sent by God “before the coming of 
the great and terrible day of the Lord,” so that he may “turn 
the hearts of the fathers to the children, and the hearts of the 
children to their fathers” (Mal. 3:23ff.), became the point of 
departure for the subsequent association of Elijah with the 
Messianic age. 

Ben Sira (c. 200 B.c.£.), in his eulogy of Elijah, attrib- 
uted the future restoration of “the tribes of Jacob” to him (Ec- 
clus. 48:10). By the first century C.E., it was taken for granted 
that Elijah was to be the precursor and herald of the Messiah. 
Jesus himself was at first believed to be Elijah, but when he 
revealed his own messianic claim, he proclaimed John the 
Baptist as having been the reincarnated Elijah (Matt. 11:10 ff; 
17:10 ff.; Mark 9:11ff.). 

It was perhaps against this Christian and sectarian ten- 
dency to associate Elijah with religiously dubious and po- 
litically dangerous movements that attempts were made to 
counter the excessive veneration accorded to Elijah among 
apocalyptic-sectarian and Christian circles. It was, accord- 
ingly, denied that Elijah had ever gone up to heaven (Suk. 
5a), biblical evidence to the contrary notwithstanding. Elijah’s 
habit of revealing divine secrets to pious mortals (cf. BM 59b) 
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once earned him a severe punishment of 60 lashes of fire (BM 
85b). Elijah’s denunciation of Israel for having forsaken the 
divine covenant (cf. 1 Kings 19:10, 14) had so angered God 
that He dismissed Elijah from His service and appointed Eli- 
sha in his place (Song R. 1:6, no. 1; cf. 1 Kings 19:16). Above 
all, the scope of Elijah’s future tasks was limited to the solu- 
tion of certain halakhic problems (Eduy. 8:7; Tosef., Eduy. 3:4). 
Subsequently, too, it was believed that “when Elijah comes, 
he will tell us” (Ber. 35b; cf. Men. 45a; Bek. 24a). He was in- 
deed supposed to have his own court (Av. Zar. 36a), and legal 
problems which defied solution were to be referred to him 
(Shek. 2:5; BM 1:8; 2:8; 3:4-5; Men. 63a). Nevertheless, the pre- 
dominant tannaitic view was that Elijah was not only to solve 
halakhic disputes, but also to be the great peacemaker in the 
world (Eduy. 8:7). 

Rabbis and pious men endowed with a mystical frame of 
mind established a spiritual communion with Elijah and were 
reputed to have been guided by him in their studies (cf. Tanna 
de-Vei Eliyahu, ed. M. Friedmann, 27ff.; Ginzberg, Legends, 
4 (1913), 217-23). Nine aggadic beraitot in the Talmud are in- 
troduced by the words “It was taught at Elijah’s school” (cf. 
Friedmann op. cit. 44ff. for a complete list). Although these 
beraitot may have originated from a compilation by a tanna 
called Elijah (Ginzberg, Legends, 6 (1928), 330, n. 70) or from 
a school called after Elijah (Friedmann, op. cit., 60-61), they 
were soon attributed to the prophet. In post-talmudic times, 
the Midrash Tanna de-Vei Eliyahu (“Tt was taught at Elijah’s 
school”) was likewise believed to have emanated from the 
prophet’s own “school.” 

Despite such relatively restricted rules assigned to Elijah 
by the rabbis, his primary task of heralding the redemption 
of Israel was never forgotten (cf. also the third benediction 
after the reading of the haftarah), and in the post-talmudic 
era it assumed primary importance in Jewish eschatology 
(cf. PR 35:161). Even earlier, Elijah appears almost invariably 
in the role of one who is deeply concerned about Israel's suf- 
fering and exile, and who does what he can to speed the day 
of deliverance. In a beautiful tannaitic aggadah, R. Yose re- 
lates how Elijah once told him that “whenever Israelites en- 
ter synagogues and houses of study... the Holy One, Blessed 
be He, as it were shakes His head and says: Happy is the king 
who is thus praised in his house! Woe to the father who exiled 
his children, and woe to the children who are banished from 
their father’s table” (Ber. 3a). 

R. Simeon b. Yohai, a relentless opponent of Roman rule 
who had to flee from Roman persecution, was freed from his 
hiding place in a cave by Elijah’s announcement that the em- 
peror had died (Shab. 33b). As the carrier of good tidings for 
Israel (cf. the Grace after Meals, in which Elijah is assigned 
the function of bringing good news to the Jewish people), Eli- 
jah inevitably became the antithesis of Rome and all it stood 
for. Thus, he sharply rebuked R. Ishmael b. Yose who had un- 
dertaken police work on behalf of the Romans: “How long 
will you deliver the people of our God for execution?” (BM 
83b-84a). Similarly, when the pious R. Joshua b. Levi, who was 
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said to have been in constant communication with Elijah (cf. 
Sanh. 98a; Mak. 11a; Gen. R. 35:2), persuaded a Jew sought by 
the Roman authorities to give himself up, thereby saving the 
entire Jewish community of Lydda from destruction, Elijah 
shunned R. Joshua for about 30 days. Later he explained that 
he could not be “a companion to informers”: and although R. 
Joshua had acted according to mishnaic law, Elijah maintained 
that “this should have been done by others, not by you” (Ty, 
Ter. 8:10, 46b; Gen. R. 94:9, end). 

On another occasion, Elijah told R. Joshua b. Levi that 
the Messiah was to be found among the beggars of Rome 
ready and willing to redeem Israel, although, as he subse- 
quently explained, only if they repented and obeyed God 
(Sanh. 98a). A late Midrash, however, maintained that Israel 
would repent only when Elijah made his public appearance 
(PdRE 43, end). 

Elijah’s association with the Messiah became more pro- 
nounced in the late talmudic and post-talmudic ages. In- 
creasingly, Elijah becomes not only a precursor, but an active 
partner of the Messiah. Both Elijah and the Messiah are busy 
recording the good deeds of the righteous, no doubt with a 
view to hastening the day of Israel’s redemption (Lev. R. 34:8; 
Ruth R. 5:6). Ultimately, Elijah and the Messiah are to be 
among four world conquerors (Song R. 2:13, no. 4); though, 
according to one Midrash, Elijah himself is destined to over- 
throw the foundations of the heathen (Gen. R. 71:9). Elijah is, 
indeed, accorded the exclusive privilege of bringing about the 
resurrection of the dead (Sot. 9:15 end; cf. Song R. 1:1, no. 9) - 
no doubt because of his achievement in reviving the son of 
the widow of Zarephath (1 Kings 17:17ff.). 

Elijah’s solicitude for Israel's safety was also demonstrated 
in the past. Thus, when Haman was threatening to extermi- 
nate the Jews, Elijah was said to have intervened with the Pa- 
triarchs and with Moses to secure their intercession with the 
Almighty. At the decisive moment he appeared in the guise 
of Harbonah to denounce Haman (Esth. R. 7:13; 10:9). Like- 
wise, at the time of the siege of Jerusalem by the Babylonians, 
Elijah was searching among those who were languishing with 
hunger in the hope of saving those who might renounce idol- 
atry (Sanh. 63b). 

Of equal concern to Elijah were individual pious Jews 
who happened to be in trouble. Among those whose lives 
were saved or whose health was restored by Elijah’s timely ap- 
pearance in various guises were Nahum of Gimzo (Taan. 21a; 
Sanh. 109a), R. Meir (Av. Zar. 18b), R. Eleazar b. Perata (Av. 
Zar. 17b), Judah ha-Nasi (TJ, Kil. 9:4, 32b; Gen. R. 33:3; 96:5), 
R. Shila (Ber. 58a), R. Kahana (Kid. 40a), and many others (cf. 
also Matt. 27:47ff., and see Mark 15:35-36 for similar expec- 
tations in connection with Jesus crucifixion). Innumerable 
legends and stories are still told of the poor and hopeless be- 
ing aided by Elijah. 

It was because of Elijah’s great love for Israel that he 
had boldly assumed an attitude of insolence toward God, 
Whom he blamed for turning their hearts away from Him 
(cf. 1 Kings 18:37). God, however, eventually agreed with him 
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(Ber. 31b-32a). The furious zeal displayed by Elijah on that 
occasion (cf. 1 Kings 18:40; 19:10, 14) was so similar to that 
shown by Aaron’s grandson Phinehas (cf. Num. 25:7ff.; Ps. 
106:30) that in rabbinic literature the two are often identified, 
either expressly or by implication (PdRE 47; cf. BM 114a-b; 
Kid. 70a; Num. R. 21:3; Targ. Yer., Num. 25:12), and both are, 
accordingly, regarded as immortal (BB 121b; Gen. R. 21:5; 25:1; 
Num. R. 21:3). 

Elijah is often associated with Moses in both rabbinic 
and Christian literature — first because Elijah was to inaugu- 
rate Israel's future redemption just as Moses had liberated the 
Israelites from Egyptian bondage; second, because his career 
resembled that of Moses’ inasmuch as both were granted rev- 
elations at Mount Sinai in somewhat similar circumstances 
(Ex. 3:2; 19:16 ff; 20:18; Deut. 4:11ff., 33 ff.; 1 Kings 19:11-12); and 
since, moreover, Malachi’s admonition to “remember the law 
of Moses” and his prediction of the future mission of Elijah 
are in close juxtaposition (Mal. 3:22-24). Elijah appears as a 
disciple and follower of Moses and also as a fellow prophet 
active in the same cause of delivering Israel, in which both are 
to participate on the advent of the messianic age (Tosef., Sot. 
4:7; Tosef., Eduy. 3:4; Sot. 13a; TJ, Sanh. 10:1, 28a; Ex. R. 44:1; 
Num. R. 18:12; Lam. R. 1:2, no. 23; Matt. 17:3ff.; Mark 9:4ff; 
Luke 9:30ff. et al. For a detailed comparison of the careers of 


Moses and Elijah, see PR 4:13). 
[Moses Aberbach] 


In Mysticism 
According to *Moses b. Shem Tov de Leon, Elijah belongs to 
the angels who advocated the creation of man (Cordovero, 
Pardes Rimmonim, 24:14); accordingly, Elijah is an angel who 
dwelt only temporarily on earth as a human being, before 
again ascending to heaven. Moses *Cordovero compares Eli- 
jah’s life with the fate of Enoch (ibid., 24:13), as the two are the 
only biblical personages who were carried off from earthly life 
in an extraordinary manner. The further fate of Elijah and 
Enoch in heaven is imaginatively described by Jewish mys- 
tics. While Enoch’s body is consumed by fire and he himself 
is changed into *Metatron, the highest angel, Elijah remains 
after his ascension in possession of his earthly shape, which 
is why he can maintain his association with the human world 
and, when necessary, reappear on earth. Though his body is 
not made from dust like that of human beings but came from 
the tree of life, it enables him to carry out God’s commands 
and miracles (ibid.; Zohar, 1:29a; 2:197a; Yalk. R. 27). There- 
fore, unlike Enoch who is known only as the archangel Meta- 
tron, Elijah keeps his name under which he intervenes in the 
fate of the Jewish people. The *Zohar, like the Talmud, tells 
of devout men to whom Elijah is supposed to have revealed 
himself. In the later mystic literature, Elijah’s comments on the 
secrets of the Torah are extremely frequent. Elijah prophesied 
the births of Isaac *Luria and “Israel b. Eliezer Baal Shem Tov 
to their parents. He appeared frequently to Israel Baal Shem 
Tov, and also played an important part in the legends of the 
Zaddikim. 

[Samuel Abba Horodezky] 
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In Jewish Folklore 

Many of the legends and stories in written and oral Jewish folk 
literature are spun around biblical and post-biblical (histori- 
cal) figures and legendary characters. Among these Elijah is 
a favorite hero and overshadows other popular folklore pro- 
tagonists: e.g., Moses, King David, King Solomon, Maimo- 
nides, and such local sages as R. Shalom *Shabbazi of Yemen, 
R. Hayyim b. Moses *Attar of Morocco, R. Israel b. Eliezer Baal 
Shem Tov of the hasidic legend, and others. The redemptive 
motif associated with Elijah in rabbinic literature as the herald 
of the future redemption of Israel and of the messianic era is 
not stressed in folklore; he is rather portrayed as the heavenly 
emissary sent on earth to combat social injustice. He rewards 
the poor who are hospitable and punishes the greedy rich. 
In his attempts to right wrongs, he seeks to bridge the gap of 
social inequality and does not hesitate to punish the unjust, 
regardless of their status even if they be rabbis or respected 
communal leaders. In Joseph Shabbethai Farhi’s collection 
of folktales, Oseh Pele (vol. 2 (1954), 114), Elijah strangles the 
local rabbi while the latter rests after the *seder. The prophet 
admonishes the rabbi: “You collected all the money as charity, 
but you distributed it according to your own will. The cries 
[of the needy] reached heaven and came before God, the Al- 
mighty...” Many of the stories about Elijah are outcries of the 
wretched and unfortunate against the proud and oppressive 
elements in the Jewish community and were used by the au- 
thors as a vehicle for social protest. At the same time, these 
legends are a type of comfort and solace to the poor. Elijah ap- 
pears especially on the eve of *Passover when he punishes the 
misers and provides the despairing poor with the necessaries 
to prepare the seder. His activities continue late into the seder 
night; the Cup of Elijah is placed in the center of the festive 
table and the prophet is expected to announce the redeemer. 
Elijah also alleviates the burdens of Jewish communities suf- 
fering from religious and national persecution, and exposes 
*blood libels - mainly occurring on Passover - as absurd and 
perfidious calumnies. 

Elijah’s benign acts and the miracles he performs extend 
beyond the specifically Jewish sphere and have their parallel 
in other folklore. A recurrent theme in the Elijah legends is 
the prophet’s ability to ward off the *Angel of Death from the 
young fated to die (a motif rooted in the biblical revival story); 
this he usually does by advising them to study the Torah. A 
healing agent, he also blesses the barren with fertility and is 
able to interpret occult events and visions described in cryp- 
tic passages in the Torah and in the Talmud. Another preva- 
lent Elijah motif is the prophet’s task to act as provider, based 
on his biblical endowment to make rain. He confers an inex- 
haustible barrel of oil on Mayer Amschel Rothschild, distrib- 
utes magic money-making boxes to the poor but deprives 
them of this heavenly gift when they become uncharitable 
and stop giving alms. In the Yiddish song “God of Abraham,” 
chanted by East European Jewish women at the termination of 
the Sabbath, Elijah is heralded as Israel’s redeemer, but since 
the song is chanted at the beginning of the new week, it also 
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stresses his role as provider. Since Elijah did not die, and is 
thought to wander the earth, usually disguised as a poor man, 
a beggar, or a gentile peasant, there are those who are eager 
to meet him, or at least to see him in a dream (Gillui Eliyahu, 
“Elijah’s revelation”). The practical Kabbalah and Jewish folk 
beliefs describe ways to bring this about. His name is, there- 
fore, also inscribed on many amulets, especially in the areas 
influenced by Islamic culture. 

‘The stories and beliefs revolving around Elijah were the 
subject of many *chapbooks composed in Yiddish, Ladino, 
and Judeo-Arabic dialects. All these legends testify not only 
to the popularity of the prophet among all Jewish communi- 
ties, but also reveal the close affinity in Jewish folklore between 
written and oral literature and customs (see *Elijah, Chair of; 
*Elijah, Cup of). Many of the customs associated with Elijah 
can be explained by etiological tales. Their setting is usually 
an Elijah cave or shrine found on Mount Sinai, at Haifa, Al- 
exandria, Cairo, Damascus, Aleppo, etc. The miracles in these 
tales, which are mainly of a healing nature, often give the name 
and describe the origin of the cave. Elijah’s role in the circum- 
cision ceremony is not only associated with the “Chair of Eli- 
jah,’ but he heals and is the guardian angel of the newborn 
Jewish child during the “critical birth” period (lasting at least 
30 days from the date of birth). Numerous religious and secu- 
lar folk songs and dances testify to this fact. Many proverbial 
sayings and aphorisms grew around Elijah’s name. The most 
popular among them “until Elijah arrives,” used when refer- 
ring to a doubtful and unsolved matter, is similar to the folk 
explanation of the word 37°n (teiku), which is actually a form 
of D1?°n “let it stand,” “stalemate,” as a *notarikon consisting of 
the initial letters of Tishbi yetarez kushyot u-veayot “the Tish- 
bite (Elijah) will resolve difficulties and problems.” Though the 
main stream of the Elijah folklore is associated with his so- 
cionational and religious roles, the prophet - as is usual with 
popular folk heroes - is also a protagonist in witty tales, folk 
jokes, and humoristic stories. In these Elijah is identified with, 
or is the guardian angel of, the simpleminded Jew who at the 
end of the story is victorious; a factor which testifies to a type 
of wishful thinking at the root of Jewish folklore. 


[Dov Noy] 


In Islam 

According to the Koran (Sura 37:123-130), Ilyas (Elijah) was 
one of the apostles sent to his people to admonish them to 
fear God and not worship Baal. They, however, regarded him 
as a liar. In Sura 6:85 he is mentioned among the righteous 
ones, together with figures from the New Testament who in- 
cluded ‘Isa (Jesus). The commentators of the Koran and the 
authors of Muslim legend enlarge upon this limited informa- 
tion and explain that Ilyas lived during the days of Ahab and 
Jezebel. They also add that he was the fourth generation (!) af- 
ter Aaron the Priest. In light of the Bible and the Midrashim 
they shaped the figure of the prophet who wages war against 
the worshipers of Baal and its priests, even though they occa- 
sionally change the names of the characters: Ahab becomes 
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Lajab, Jezebel becomes Arbil (this difference is due to omis- 
sion of the diacritical mark on the letter R). 


[Haim Zew Hirschberg] 


In the Arts 
Elijah has inspired a wealth of literary material, mainly in 
the form of drama and verse. However, apart from an early 
appearance in the 17‘*-century medieval English Stonyhurst 
Pageants, he only began to receive serious attention in the late 
186 century, when the Countess de Genlis included La Veuve 
de Sarepta in her sacred plays and T.S. Dupuis wrote his Eng- 
lish dramatic poem Elijah (1789). These were followed in the 
196 century by the U.S. writer R. Davidson's Elijah, a sacred 
drama... (1860), and by two Hebrew poems: Tiferet ha-Tishbi 
(1839) by Max E. Stern (1811-1873) and Ruah Eliyahu ha-Tishbi 
(1879) by Samuel Loeb Silbermann. The subject acquired 
greater popularity in the 20" century, when writers invested 
Elijah with fresh social or political significance. The pioneer 
Yiddish dramatist Peretz *Hirschbein contributed Eliyohu der 
Novi (1916), a comedy portraying the sudden arrival of Elijah 
at the home of a poor Jew; and Ben Jair (Moritz Golde) wrote 
a three-part dramatic poem entitled Elijahu (1914). Between 
the world wars the English author Clemence Dane wrote her 
play Naboth’s Vineyard (1925) and John Kinmont Hart a poem 
entitled Prophet of a Nameless God (1927). During the period 
of World War 11 and immediately following it, there were fur- 
ther works, such as The Vineyard (1943), a drama about Elijah, 
Ahab, and Jezebel by the Earl of Longford; Norman Nicholson's 
verse play The Old Man of the Mountains (1946); and Helmut 
Huber’s German drama Elias (1947). Nicholson's play set the 
Elijah-Ahab conflict in the North of England, the prophet here 
appearing as the champion of the working classes. Mid-20 
century treatments of the subject include Jean Bothwell’s Flame 
in the Sky... (1954); Heinrich Bela Zador’s Die Erfuellung (1958; 
Hear the Word!, 1962), a novel about Elijah and Elisha; and a 
late work by Martin *Buber, Elija; ein Mysterienspiel (1963). 
The prophet Elijah is also a prominent figure in Chris- 
tian art of both East and West. From Greece, where the name 
was assimilated to Helios (god of the sun), his cult spread to 
Byzantium and Russia. In the West, the cult was propagated 
to some extent by the foundation of the Carmelite Order, so 
named because Elijah, its patron and “founder,” is associ- 
ated with Mount Carmel. Through this patronage Elijah ac- 
quired the attribute of a white mantle, the dress of the Order. 
In Christian typology, Elijah figures as the precursor of John 
the Baptist; like him he is an ascetic, living in the desert, and 
like him he is shown as emaciated and wearing a hair-tunic. 
Elijah, however, also prefigures Jesus: his despair in the desert 
parallels the Agony in the Garden; the resurrection of the son 
of the widow of Zarephath (1 Kings 17:8-24) is seen as a prefig- 
uration of the resuscitation of Lazarus; and his ascension in a 
chariot of fire is equated with the Ascension of Jesus. Even the 
fire of heaven which ignites his sacrificial offering is likened to 
the descent of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost. Elijah cycles exist 
in several Carmelite environments. Examples include a 12'b- 
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century storiated capital from the Carmelite cloister of Trie 
(now in Tarbes); paintings of the school of Jorg Ratgeb in the 
refectory of the Carmelite convent at Hirschhorn am Neckar 
(1507); 17'*-century windows in the Carmelite church of An- 
twerp; and 18"-century paintings by Jean-Baptiste Despax in 
the chapel of the Carmelites in Toulouse. The beautiful Rus- 
sian church dedicated to Elijah at Yaroslavl on the Volga (17 
century) is painted with scenes from his life. 

The important scenes in Elijah’s life are Elijah fed by ra- 
vens, Elijah fed by the widow of Zarephath (Sarepta), the res- 
urrection of the widow’s son, Elijah comforted by an angel in 
the wilderness, the sacrifices on Mount Carmel, the massa- 
cre of the prophets of Baal, Naboth’s vineyard, the smiting of 
the Jordan, and the ascension in a chariot of fire. These have 
received varying emphasis in iconographic treatment, those 
most favored being the ravens, the widow, the angel, and the 
ascension. The feeding of the ravens appears in a 14'+-century 
fresco in a monastery on Mount Athos; in a 15*-century fresco 
in a church at Lublin, Poland; in a privately owned painting 
by Guercino (1620); and in a work by Washington Allston 
(1779-1843). The widow of Zarephath and her sticks and the 
resurrection of her son appear in the synagogue of *Dura- 
Europos; the widow is also depicted in a window at Chartres 
(128 century) and another at Bourges (13 century); in the 
16'-century tapestry of La Chaise-Dieu; and in a painting by 
Jean Massys (1565). The resurrection of the widow’s son also 
occurs at Bourges; in an icon of Pskov (Tretiakovskaya Gal- 
lery, Moscow; 16‘ century); and in a curious late 19®-century 
watercolor by Ford Madox Brown (Tate Gallery, London). The 
angel in the desert appears in a fresco in Orvieto Cathedral 
(14 century); in 16"-century paintings by Luini (Brera, Mi- 
lan) and Tintoretto (Scuola di San Rocco, Venice); and in a 
Tiepolo ceiling in the archbishop’s palace at Udine and a Ru- 
bens tapestry cartoon (17 century). The holocaust on Mount 
Carmel is represented at Athos and in a 16'-century fresco 
in Siena Cathedral by Beccafumi. The ascension of Elijah is, 
iconographically, in the strong classical tradition including 
Helios, Apollo, and Pluto. Some early examples are third- and 
fourth-century catacomb paintings and Christian sarcophagi. 
The Chapel of Golgotha in the Church of the Holy Sepulcher, 
Jerusalem, had an early mosaic representation of the scene and 
the subject also appears on the sixth-century wooden doors 
of Santa Sabina, Rome; in a ninth-century miniature of the 
Kosmas Indikopleustes manuscript (St. Catherine, Sinai); on 
the bronze door of Saint Sophia, Novgorod (1155); in Athos 
and Prague (14 century); in the 14-century Weltchronik 
manuscript of Rudolf von Ems; and in paintings by Tintoretto 
(Scuola di San Rocco), Rubens, and Simon Vouet. 

A rich and variegated selection of Elijah songs forms part 
of the folk and paraliturgical repertory of almost every Jew- 
ish community. In Christian music, the “History of Elijah and 
Ahab” occurs among Hungarian Protestant Bible songs of the 
16 century (Hofgreff manuscript). Oratorio composers, from 
the 17" century onward, made use of the subject when the po- 
litical climate was favorable, although no oratorios or cantatas 
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about Elijah were composed for the French court. Some early 
examples are M. Cazzati’s I] Zelante Difeso (Bologna, 1665), 
on Elijah and the priests of Baal; and the oratorios written 
for the Viennese court by composers such as Georg Reutter 
(1728) and Antonio Caldara (1729; libretto by Zeno). A comic 
opera after Kotzebue by Conradin Kreutzer, Die Schlafmue- 
tze des Propheten Elias (1814), was by the whim of the censor 
retitled Die Nachtmuetze..., varying the term for nightcap. 
Felix *Mendelssohn’s oratorio Elijah, first performed at the 
Birmingham Festival in 1846, has remained the outstanding 
musical interpretation of the prophet’s character and deeds; it 
is also practically the only 19"*-century oratorio that survives 
in the repertory and is most often performed in England, Ger- 
many (except during the Nazi era), and Israel. Abraham Zvi 
*Idelsohn’s opera Elijah has yet to be published. 


[Bathja Bayer] 
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New Image of the Composer and his Age (1963), 457-73, includes bib- 
liography; A. Schering, Geschichte des Oratoriums (1911), 440 ff; J.Y. 
Rivlin, Shirat Yehudei ha-Targum (1959), 272-4; Yeda Am, 7 (1960); 
L. Réau, in: Etudes Carmélitaines (1956). 


ELIJAH, APOCALYPSE OF, apocryphal work. In the Stie- 
hometry of Nicephorus, a Christian list of biblical books and 
Apocrypha generally dated to the middle of the sixth century, 
there is the item, “Of the Prophet Elias, 316 stichoi.” Similar 
references are found in other early Christian lists and the List 
of 60 Books gives the title as The Apocalypse of Elias. The exis- 
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tence of such a work is confirmed by Origen’s comment that 
the verse in 1 Corinthians 2:9 (Commentary to Matthew 27:9) 
is from the Apocalypse of Elias the Prophet. A similar claim is 
made by other Church Fathers, but Jerome, a great opponent 
of all apocryphal books, denies it vigorously (Epistula tvi1 [ad 
Pammachium], 9). This same verse is quoted in the Ascension 
of Isaiah 11:34, definitely from 1 Corinthians and perhaps in- 
dependently in Pseudo-Philo (Antiquitatum biblicarum liber 
26:13), Clement of Alexandria (Protrepticus 10:94), and else- 
where. Likewise, some ancient sources attribute a quotation 
in Ephesians 5:14 to the same source (cf. Schuerer, Gesch, 
vol. 3, 361ff.). 

Two Latin documents containing quotations from the 
Apocalypse of Elijah have been discovered, one of particular 
interest (de Bruyne, in Revue Benedictine (1908), 146ff.), pre- 
senting a description of the torments in Hell. A similar revela- 
tion is shown by Elijah to R. Joshua b. Levi in the Chronicles 
of Jerahmeel (ed. by M. Gaster (1899), 34ff.). De Bruyne pub- 
lished additional Latin materials relevant to the Apocalypse 
of Elijah in Revue Benedictine in 1925. There are also two later 
Apocalypse of Elijah. One, in Coptic, first published by G. 
Steindorff in 1899 (there is a 1981 edition: The Apocalypse of 
Elijah, based on Pap. Chester Beatty 2018: Coptic text, ed. and 
transl. by A. Pietersma and S. Turner Comstock, with H.W. At- 
tridge), probably preserves a considerable body of older Jewish 
apocalyptic material, including descriptions of the Antichrist. 
Similar descriptions are also to be found in the Hebrew Sefer 
Eliyahu, a work edited with an explanation in German by M. 
Buttenwieser (1897), who discerned in it an apocalypse written 
about 260 c.k. with later, supplementary materials. A descrip- 
tion of the Antichrist is also found in quotations attributed to 
the Apocalypse of Elijah in the fragments published by F Nau 
in Journal Asiatique in 1917 (Ilesérie, tome 9, p. 453ff.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: In addition to that cited above see M.R. 
James, Lost Apocrypha of the Old Testament (1920), 53-61; and DBI, 
Supplement 1 (1928), 456-8, both with bibliographies. 

[Michael E. Stone] 


ELIJAH, CHAIR OF (Heb. 17°9X Ou 80), kisse shel Eliyyahu), 
a special chair placed at the right of the sandak (godfather) at 
the circumcision ceremony and left unoccupied. The chair is 
symbolically meant for Elijah the prophet, called “The Angel 
of Covenant” (Mal. 3:1; covenant = berit = circumcision). It is 
usually richly carved and ornamented with embroideries. The 
Shulhan Arukh (yp 265:11) prescribes the reservation of a spe- 
cial chair or seat for Elijah, and the mohel (circumciser) refers 
to it in the opening prayer preceding the circumcision: “This 
is the chair of Elijah, blessed be his memory.” The chair is also 
mentioned in the special piyyut for circumcision when the rite 
is performed on a Sabbath. Midrashic literature links the cus- 
tom to Elijah’s plaint to God that “the children of Israel have 
forsaken Thy covenant” (1 Kings 19:10, 14). According to the 
homiletic interpretations of this verse, Elijah had complained 
that the Jewish people had disregarded the commandment of 
circumcision and God is said to have replied: “Because of ex- 
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cessive zeal for Me you have brought charges against Israel that 
they have forsaken My covenant; therefore you shall have to 
be present at every circumcision ceremony” (PdRE 29; Zohar, 
Gen. 93a). Since “the messenger [angel] of the Covenant, 
spoken of in Malachi 3:1, was identified with the prophet Eli- 
jah, it was only proper that the Angel of the Covenant should 
be present whenever a Jewish child entered the Covenant of 
Abraham (i.e., circumcision). Scholars have suggested that the 
custom is rooted in the belief in guardian angels for the new- 
born; Elijah is identified as the guardian angel of the Jewish 
child. Most probably, the biblical story (1 Kings 17:17-24) in 
which Elijah revived the child of the widow was instrumental 
in creating this concept. Elijah is also the child protector in 
the inscription on *amulets against *Lilith. These were placed 
above the bed of the mother and the newborn child. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Schauss, The Lifetime of a Jew (1950), 
34-37; Eisenstein, Dinim, 182. 


ELIJAH, CUP OF (Heb. 17°78 ?Y 1012, koso shel Eliyyahu), 
term designating the cup of wine which is placed on the ta- 
ble of the *Passover eve ceremonial (seder), but which is not 
drunk. There was controversy among the rabbis whether the 
seder ritual required four or five cups. Since, according to tra- 
ditional belief, all doubtful cases of tradition will be resolved 
“when Elijah comes,’ custom decreed that the fifth cup should 
be filled but not partaken of (cf. Pes. 118a; Maim., Yad, Hamez 
u-Mazzah 8:10). Later this custom became associated with the 
belief that Elijah had not died but had ascended to heaven in 
a fiery chariot (11 Kings 2:11), and that he would return as the 
forerunner of the Messiah (Mal. 3:23). The festival of redemp- 
tion from Egyptian bondage was naturally associated with the 
forerunner of the Messiah, who was expected in this “season 
of redemption” to herald the coming deliverance (cf. RH 1b). 
Hence the popular notion arose that the “cup of Elijah” was 
prepared to welcome the prophet who visited every Jewish 
home on the Passover night. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Schauss, Jewish Festivals (1938), 80-82; 
J.L. Avida, Koso shel Eliyahu ha-Navi... (1958); Hoffer, in: HHY, 11 
(1927), 211-3. 


ELIJAH BEN AARON BEN MOSES (also referred to as 
Ibn-’Abd-al-Wali or ha-dayyan, “the judge”), Karaite author 
in Jerusalem; according to A. *Firkovich, he lived in the 15** 
century, and according to P.F. Fraenkel (see bibliography) in 
the 16". He wrote the following works in Arabic: Shurit al- 
Dhabahdat, on the laws of ritual slaughter; a key (fihrist) to 
Judah *Hadassi’s Eshkol ha-Kofer; collectanea (manuscript 
in Jewish Theological Seminary, N.y., presumably the same 
as Sefer le-Eliyahu ha-Dayyan, referred to in S. Pinsker, Lik- 
kutei Kadmoniyyot (1860), 192 no. 14); and a commentary on 
the weekly portion Haazinu. He also composed Shevah fi al- 
Torah, a prayer on opening the Ark. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fraenkel, in: MGwyJ, 32 (1883), 400-15; Mann, 
Texts, index, s.v. Elijah Haddayan. 


[Jakob Naphtali Hertz Simchoni] 
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ELIJAH BEN ABRAHAM (first half of 12" century), Kara- 
ite scholar who may have lived in Erez Israel. He wrote a po- 
lemical tract Hilluk ha-Kara’im ve-ha-Rabbanim (“The Con- 
troversy between the Karaites and the Rabbanites”). In this 
Elijah lists 14 Jewish sects of which there remained in his time 
only four: the *Rabbanites, the *Karaites, the Tiflisites, and the 
followers of the faith (i.e., sect) of *Meshwi al-Ukbari. Follow- 
ing *Kirkisani and other Karaite writers, Elijah considers that 
the breach between Karaism and Rabbanite Judaism is trace- 
able as early as the time of *Jeroboam 1. Elijah was the first 
Karaite author to relate the questionable Karaite tradition ac- 
cording to which *Anan b. David and other Karaites were the 
first Avelei Zion (“Mourners of Zion”) in Jerusalem. The list 
of Karaite sages in Elijah’s work includes authors not known 
from other sources and also Rabbanite scholars such as *Judah 
b. Eli of Tiberias and Judah ibn Quraysh. The author states in 
conclusion that “although the Rabbanim go astray in most of 
the mitzvot, they are our brothers and our coreligionists. And 
our soul grieves for their errors.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Pinsker, Likkutei Kadmoniyyot (1860), 19, 
225 (first pagination); S. Poznanski, Karaite Literary Opponents of 
Saadiah Gaon (1908), 72-74; Mann, Texts, 2 (1935), index; L. Nemoy, 
Karaite Anthology (1952), 4-8; Z. Ankori, Karaites in Byzantium 


(1959), index. 
[Simha Katz] 


ELIJAH BEN BARUCH (ben Solomon ben Abraham) THE 
ELDER (d. before 1712), Karaite author. Elijah lived at first in 
Constantinople but is included by Simhah Isaac *Luzki among 
the Karaite writers of the Crimea. Elijah subsequently visited 
Erez Israel, and is therefore referred to as “Yerushalmi.” While 
in Jerusalem he copied the polemic by Salmon b. Jeroham 
against *Saadiah Gaon, as well as the polemical tract of Sahl 
b. Mazliah. Elijah inserted his own comments, strongly criti- 
cal of the *Rabbanites in general and Saadiah Gaon in par- 
ticular. Elijah’s writings, mainly polemical, include (1) Asarah 
Maamarot, his major work, on the differences between the 
Rabbanites and the Karaites; (2) Iggeret ha-Vikkuah, in four 
parts, not extant (mentioned in Luzki’s Orah Zaddikim); 
(3) Yalkut, a collection of 61 essays by Karaite and Rabbanite 
scholars, with commentary; (4) Sippurei Massaot, a descrip- 
tion of his journey from the Crimea to Erez Israel; (5) Zeror 
ha-Mor, a commentary on Judah Gibbor’s Minhat Yehudah. 
None of his works was published. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Geiger, in: Ozar Nehmad, 4 (1863), 18; 
A.B. Gottlober, Bikkoret le-Toledot ha-Kara’im (1865), 159; S. Pinsker, 
in: Likkutei Kadmoniyyot (1860), 25, 27, 43; S. Poznanski, Karaite Lit- 
erary Opponents of Saadiah Gaon (1908), 86, no. 45; Mann, Texts, 2 
(1935), 1426-27. 


ELIJAH BEN BENJAMIN HA-LEVI (d. after 1540), rabbi 
and paytan of Constantinople. He belonged to an indigenous 
Turkish Jewish family. He studied under Moses *Capsali, to 
whose aid he came in his dispute with Joseph *Colon, and af- 
terward under Elijah *Mizrahi, whom he succeeded as chief 
rabbi of Constantinople in 1525. Elijah wrote a book of re- 
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sponsa called Tanna de-Vei Eliyahu, comprising 451 responsa 
(in manuscript), 221 of which were edited by Benjamin b. 
Abraham *Motal and published by Aaron Galimidi, one of 
his descendants, under the title Zekan Aharon (Constantino- 
ple, 1734). Some of his responsa were published in the works 
of his contemporaries, in the responsa Oholei Tam (in Tum- 
mat Yesharim) of *Tam ibn Yahya, and in the Avkat Rokhel of 
Joseph *Caro. Benjamin Motal published Elijah’s article “Kol 
De’i,” on the laws of *asmakhta, in his collection Tummat 
Yesharim. Elijah edited and published the Mahzor Romania, 
the liturgy in use in Greece and the neighboring countries, 
adding to it bakkashot, tehinot, and other piyyutim. Benja- 
min Motal states that Elijah wrote thousands of poems, and 
the following books of poetry are known to be by him: Beit 
ha-Levi, Tokhehah Megullah, Shevet ha-Musar, and Mei Zahav. 
The book Zekan Aharon mentions his Livyat Hen, which deals 
with ethical conduct. It is divided into three parts: Mahaneh 
Leviyyah (of which one chapter was published as no. 148 of 
Zekan Aharon), Mahaneh Yisrael, and Mahaneh Shekhinah. He 
also prepared for publication Jacob b. Asher’s Arbaah Turim 
(Constantinople, 1494 or 1504) and Alfasi’s code (Constanti- 
nople, 1509). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Motal, in: Elijah b. Binyamin ha-Levi, Zekan 
Aharon (Constantinople, 1734), introduction; Zunz, Poesie, 388-90; 
A. Berliner, Aus meiner Bibliothek (1898), 3-5; S. Wiener, Kohelet 
Moshe, 4 (1902), 441, no. 3665; Rosanes, Togarmah, 1 (19307), 206-9; 2 
(19387), 8f.; Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 363, S.v. Eliyahu ha-Levi; Gold- 
schmidt, in: Sefunot, 8 (1964), 205-36. 

[Abraham David] 


ELIJAH BEN ELIEZER PHILOSOPH HA-YERUSHALMI 
(fl. 15 century), scholar and Hebrew poet who lived in Crete. 
Elijah wrote a book on logic, Sefer Higgayon al Derekh Sheelot 
u-Teshuvot (manuscripts in Leiden, Paris, and Parma), which 
is based entirely on Aristotelian logic, omitting the categories. 
He also wrote Perush Pirkei ha-Merkavah, a commentary on 
Maimonides’ interpretation of Ezekiel’s vision in his Guide 
(manuscript in Paris). In this work Elijah cites his commen- 
tary on the book of *Bahir. He is also the author of a number 
of poems written in Hebrew and Aramaic and of prayers in 
prose (Mss. Parma 997; Paris 707). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.B. De Rossi, Manuscripti Codices He- 
braici, 2 (1803), 163, no. 772, 3; M. Steinschneider, Catalogue Ley- 
den (1858), 239ff.; Steinschneider, Uebersetzungen, 499, 523; idem, 
in: HB, 19 (1879), 63; 21 (1881), 27; Zunz, Lit Poesie, 518, 711; Zunz, 
in: ZHB, 19 (1916), 61, no. 3, 63, no. 18; S. Munk, Manuscrits hébreux 
de l’Oratoire (1911), 54-56; Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 364. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: C. Sirat, A History of Jewish Philosophy in the Middle 
Ages (1985), 344; Sh. Rosenberg, in: Daat, 1 (1978), 63-71; 2-3 (1979), 


127-38; 7 (1981); 73-92. 
[Jefim (Hayyim) Schirmann] 


ELIJAH BEN HAYYIM (1530?-16102), rabbi and halakhist, 
known as Maharanah or Morenu ha-Rav ibn Hayyim. Eli- 
jah was born in Adrianople and in about 1575 was appointed 
chief rabbi of Constantinople. His writings - including no- 
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vellae, discussions on most of the tractates of the Talmud, 
and responsa - were stolen, but some were recovered and 
published. They comprise Teshuvot ha-Ranah (Constantino- 
ple, 18107), responsa, with an appendix consisting of novellae 
on tractate Ketubbot published by his disciple, Isaac di Leon; 
Mayim Amukim (Venice, 1647), responsa, together with oth- 
ers by Elijah *Mizrahi; Ha-Noten Imrei Shefer (Venice, 1630), 
homilies on the Pentateuch (the first edition entitled Mikhtav 
me-Eliyahu (Constantinople, 1624) was probably incomplete). 
He was highly regarded by later rabbis, among them Akiva 
*Eger, who praised his Teshuvot ha-Ranah, which he used as 
a source for his decisions. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore, 42a—b, 48b; Beer, in: Liter- 
aturblatt des Orients, 9 (1848), 805f.; Rosanes, Togarmah, 3 (1938), 
32f.; Habermann, in: Sefer Assaf (1953), 217-22. 


[Jacob Haberman] 


ELIJAH BEN JUDAH OF PARIS (first half of the 12" cen- 
tury), French talmudist, commentator, and halakhist. Elijah 
is quoted in the tosafot and in the works of *Eliezer b. Nathan 
of Mainz, *Eliezer b. Joel ha-Levi of Bonn, *Moses of Coucy, 
*Mordecai b. Hillel, *Meir b. Baruch of Rothenburg, and oth- 
ers. He was considered one of the leading scholars of his time, 
together with R. *Tam and *Meshullam b. Nathan of Melun, 
who held him in great esteem. Eliezer b. Nathan of Mainz 
directed his question on Hezkat ha-Hallonot to these three 
scholars (Raban, 153:3); and questions were also addressed to 
Elijah by Isaac b. Samuel ha-Zaken (Tos. to Ket. 54b). *Moses 
b. Abraham of Pontoise, in a responsum to R. Tam (Sefer ha- 
Yashar, Resp. 51), refers to Elijah as “our teacher and our light.” 
The Jews of Paris followed his customs, even in opposition to 
the views of R. Tam. His ruling (Tos. to Eruv. 97a) that the 
tefillin knot must be tied every day is well-known. Zunz at- 
tributes to Elijah a number of liturgical poems. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Gesch, 458; Gross, Gal Jud, 515f., no. 
9; Michael, Or, no. 381; V. Aptowitzer, Mavo le-Sefer Ravyah (1938), 
310-1; Urbach, Tosafot, index. 


ELIJAH BEN KALONYMUS OF LUBLIN (second half of 
17 century), preacher and rabbi. Little is known about Elijah, 
whose only extant work, Adderet Eliyahu (Frankfurt on the 
Oder, 1696), contains sermons commenting on each weekly 
Torah portion. They resemble short fables, each of which can 
stand independently, while together they form an intricate 
whole. In these derashot, written in a pleasant style, Elijah 
employs much kabbalistic terminology, quoting from such 
works as the Zohar, Zohar Hadash, and Sefer ha-Peliah, and 
makes use of talmudic-midrashic literature as well as Rashi. 
At the end of the book is appended a prayer from Erez Israel, 
the recitation of which could ensure forgiveness for sins con- 
nected with the destruction of the Temple and the resultant 
Diaspora. 


ELIJAH BEN LOEB OF FULDA (c. 1650/60 -c. 1720), rabbi 
and halakhic author. Elijah was born in Wiznica (Poland), 
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where he spent most of his life, and where he died. Toward 
the end of his life he moved to Fulda (southwest Germany), 
although there is no evidence that he became rabbi there as 
has been stated by some. Elijah made a special study of the 
Jerusalem Talmud, his fame resting principally on his com- 
mentaries to Shekalim (Frankfurt, 1689), the order of Zera’im 
(Amsterdam, 1710), Bava Kamma and Bava Mezia (Offenbach, 
1725), and Bava Batra (Frankfurt, 1742). Using manuscripts 
upon which he also relied for his corrections to the editio 
princeps of the Jerusalem Talmud, Elijah’s commentaries deal 
with each topic in halakhah and aggadah. His style is gener- 
ally succinct; lengthier discussions are inserted in a separate 
rubric. Elijah’s commentary was published approximately 50 
years after that of Joshua *Benveniste, the existence of which 
was unknown to him, and his commentary, published together 
with the text, exercised great influence on his contemporaries 
and initiated the systematic study of the Jerusalem Talmud in 
18'b-century Poland. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Ginzberg, Perushim ve-Hiddushin ba-Ye- 


rushalmi, 1 (1941). 
[Jacob Haberman] 


ELIJAH BEN RAPHAEL SOLOMON HA-LEVI (end of 
18" and beginning of 19‘ century), Italian rabbi, author, kab- 
balist, and liturgical poet. Elijah was both a pupil and a col- 
league of Isaac *Lampronti together with whom he studied 
under Judah *Briel in Mantua. He was at first rabbi of Finale 
and later worked in Alessandria. He composed a number of 
marriage poems and other occasional poems as well as a large 
work, Seder de-Eliyahu (Mantua, 1786). The names of all his 
books are connected with the name Elijah, such as Sava Eli- 
yahu and Eliyahu be-Arba. His responsa are to be found in the 
Shemesh Zedakah of Samson Morpurgo, in the Pahad Yizhak 
of Isaac Lampronti, and in the Givat Pinhas (unpublished) of 
Phinehas Anau. A number of talmudic and kabbalistic works, 
responsa, and homilies by Elijah remained unpublished. Isaac 
Raphael Finzi composed an elegy on his death. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset, 117; Ghirondi-Neppi, 13f. 


[Samuel Abba Horodezky] 


ELIJAH BEN SHABBETAI BE’ ER (14¢»-15* centuries; also 
known as Elia di Sabato of Fermo and in England as Elias 
Sabot), papal physician. He attended Popes Innocent vii 
(1404-06), Martin v (1417-31), and Eugene Iv (1431-47), as 
well as the duke of Milan and the marquess of Ferrara. In 
1410 he was summoned to England to treat King Henry rv 
and was empowered to bring with him a retinue of ten per- 
sons. A teacher of medicine at the University of Pavia, he was 
the first Jew recorded on the faculty of a European univer- 
sity. In recognition of his services, he was accorded the dig- 
nity of knight, and in 1405 was awarded Roman citizenship. 
An enigmatic medal was struck in 1497 (or 1503) in honor of 
his son Benjamin. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gauthier, in: REJ, 49 (1904), 259; Wiener, in: 
JQR, 18 (1905/06), 142ff.; Simonsen, ibid., 360; Milano, Italia, 155, 483, 
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629; Muenster, in: Scritti... Sally Mayer (1956), 224-58, includes bibli- 
ography; C. Roth, Jews in the Renaissance (1959), 39, 210, 215-6, 355. 


[Ariel Toaff] 


ELIJAH BEN SHEMAIAH (fl. 11% century), liturgical poet 
in Bari, southern Italy. He was one of the most prolific poets 
of the Italian school. He composed about 40 selihot, most of 
them strophic, which have remained in manuscripts and old 
editions; some were included in the German-Polish ritual. 
Y. David, who prepared a critical edition of Elijah’s piyyutim 
(1977), commented also on their sources, meaning, and char- 
acteristics. The subject matter is mostly a variation of the same 
theme: grief over present misery of Israel in exile and trust in 
God’s help. Some of his poems allude to cruel persecutions in 
his time, and he refers to the enemies of Israel with many al- 
legorical names. Stylistically, the poems resemble the selihot 
of his contemporary *Solomon ha-Bavli, who was probably 
his master, but the language is more stereotyped. Zunz made 
a special study of his language and style. Elijah’s signature is, 
among others, preserved in a responsum of Samuel b. Na- 
tronai. In the past scholars underlined the lack of depth and 
originality of this kind of piyyutim and the obscurity of the 
language. More recently, scholars have come to have a much 
higher opinion of the quality of Ben Shemaiah’s selihot, con- 
sidering him an excellent spokesperson of the Jewish com- 
munity of Bari in its historical situation and a good repre- 
sentative of the literary tendencies of the epoch with his own 
individuality. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Vortraege, 406; Zunz, Lit. Poesie, 139, 
244ff.; 616 ff.; Landshuth, Ammudei, 17; Michael, Or, no. 412; Elbo- 
gen, Gottesdienst, 333; H. Brody and M. Wiener, Mivhar ha-Shirah 
ha-Ivrit (1922), 233ff.; Schirmann, Italia, 41-47; A.M. Habermann, 
Be-Ron Yahad (1945), 105-7; A. Mirsky, Yalkut ha-Piyyutim (1958), 
264ff.; Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 362; Roth, Dark Ages, 180, 258-9. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. David (ed.), Piyyutei Eliyah Bar-Shem- 
aiah (1977); B. Bar-Tikva, in: Sinai, 83, 1-2 (1978), 92-94. 

[Jefim (Hayyim) Schirmann / Angel Saenz-Badillos (274 ed.)] 


ELIJAH BEN SOLOMON ABRAHAM HA-KOHEN OF 
SMYRNA (d. 1729), one of the outstanding preachers of his 
time. Born in Smyrna, Elijah spent most of his life there as a 
preacher, dayyan, and rabbi. Elijah came from a family of rabbis 
and writers; his grandfather, R. Michael ha-Kohen, wrote ex- 
egetical works on the Torah, and his uncle, R. Isaac ha-Kohen, 
was also a writer. His father, Abraham Solomon ha-Kohen, one 
of the rabbis of Smyrna, is known for his involvement in the 
rescue of Jews who had been taken captive. It would seem that 
he was also a scholar, as Elijah often quotes him. 

Elijah was a prolific writer; about 30 of his works are ex- 
tant, some in print, others in manuscript; his lost works are 
known only from references to them in his own writings. The 
following are among his extant works: 

(1) Shevet Musar (Constantinople, 1712, and many sub- 
sequent editions), one of the most popular Hebrew works in 
the fields of ethics and homiletics, also translated into Yid- 
dish. This work consists of 52 sermons, corresponding to the 
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weekly Torah portions and to the numerical value of his He- 
brew name, “Eliyahu.” 

(2) Me’il Zedakah (Smyrna, 1731), an ethical work deal- 
ing with the question of charity. 

(3) Midrash ha-Ittamari (Constantinople, 1695; Salonica, 
1725), a homiletical work consisting of sermons on various 
subjects, many of them ethical (e.g., charity and repentance). 
Because of this work, Elijah became known in Hebrew litera- 
ture as Elijah ha-Kohen ha-Ittamari. 

(4) Midrash Talpiyyot, novellae on various subjects, col- 
lected, according to the author, from the 300 books listed in 
the preface. Only the first half of this work, arranged in alpha- 
betical order, was printed (Smyrna, 1736). 

(5) Minhat Eliyahu (Salonika, 1824), 33 sermons, or chap- 
ters on ethical subjects. 

The rest of his works includes several other ethical-homi- 
letical collections, commentaries on Psalms, on other parts of 
the Bible, on Pirkei Avot, the 613 commandments, prayers, rab- 
binical sayings related to the various Torah portions, and on 
the aggadot of the Jerusalem Talmud. In addition, Elijah wrote 
several responsa, some to questions sent from far away. It is 
possible that he also dabbled in magic; many legends, which 
can be found in Ladino folktales, were related about him. 

The teaching of ethical behavior, however, was Elijah’s 
main purpose. He made extensive use of the vast ethical 
literature of the Middle Ages, both early and late - from 
Sefer Hasidim to the Shenei Luhot ha-Berit, by Isaiah ha-Levi 
Horowitz. In the sermons, ethical writings, and exegetical 
works, he also used kabbalistic literature, in which he was well 
versed. Later writers of homiletics and ethics, the author of the 
famous Hemdat Yamim, for example, made use of his works. 

Social problems are a basic concern in his thought. The 
social and economic gap between rich and poor disturbed 
him, and some of his sermons are devoted to the question of 
theodicy: Elijah dwells at length upon the heavenly rewards 
of the poor and the just after death while vividly describing 
the horrible punishment awaiting the wicked. His preaching 
displays a strongly negative attitude toward the benefits de- 
rived from this world, and his listeners are asked to renounce 
all its joys, even purposely to take suffering and hardship 
upon themselves. 

A considerable portion of Elijah’s sermons deals with 
messianic subjects. G. Scholem - through the aid of histori- 
cal documents and theological analysis of some of Elijah’s 
works - proved that in fact he was a Shabbatean, although not 
one of the extremists. He probably adhered to its theology as 
expounded by Abraham *Cardoso. It is possible that late in his 
life Elijah became detached from this movement, but he did 
not delete the Shabbatean portions from his earlier works. 
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ELIJAH BEN SOLOMON HA-KOHEN, Palestinian gaon 
from 1062 to 1083. His father Solomon was gaon from about 
1020 to 1025 and was succeeded by *Solomon b. Judah, who 
held that office until 1051. Elijah and his elder brother Joseph, 
who were very young when their father died, occupied impor- 
tant positions during Solomon b. Judah's incumbency, Elijah 
being the “shelishi” (“third”) and his brother the *av bet din. 
According to the prevailing custom Joseph should have been 
appointed as gaon, and Elijah as av bet din after the death of 
Solomon b. Judah, but they were forcibly prevented by *Dan- 
iel b. Azariah who belonged to the family of the Babylonian 
geonim. Daniel assumed the gaonate, holding the office from 
1051 to 1062, and the two brothers were obliged to accept his 
authority. Only after the death of Daniel was Elijah appointed 
gaon. After the conquest of Jerusalem by the Seljuks in 1071, 
Elijah moved to Tyre together with his yeshivah. About two 
years before his death he designated his son *Abiathar to suc- 
ceed him after his death, and his second son, Solomon, as 
av bet din. A few of his responsa have survived, in which he 
and Abiathar reply to questions from *Meshullam b. Moses 
of Mainz. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Schechter, Saadyana (1903), 80-104; Born- 
stein, in: Sefer ha-Yovel... N. Sokolow (1904), 125 ff.; Marmorstein, in: 
REJ, 73 (1921), 84ff.; Mann, Egypt, 2 (1922), index; Mann, Texts, 2 
(1935), index; Dinur, Golah, 1, pt. 4 (19627), index; Scheiber, in: Tar- 
biz, 32 (1962/63), 273-6. 

[Simha Assaf] 


ELIJAH BEN SOLOMON ZALMAN (the “Vilna Gaon” 
or “Elijah Gaon”; acronym Ha-GRA = Ha-Gaon Rabbi Eli- 
yahu; 1720-1797), one of the greatest spiritual and intellectual 
leaders of Jewry in modern times. A man of iron will, Elijah 
combined the personal life of an intellectual hermit with ac- 
tive and polemical leadership in Jewish society through his 
overwhelming influence on a chosen circle of disciples. Born 
in Selets, Grodno province, he came from a well-known rab- 
binical and scholarly family, whose members included Moses 
Rivkes. From his childhood, Elijah showed unusual gifts. At 
the age of six and a half, he gave a homily in the synagogue of 
Vilna and answered with great perception the rabbi’s questions 
on it. When he was seven, Abraham Katzenellenbogen, rabbi 
of Brest-Litovsk, took him to Moses Margalioth of Keidany 
(Kedainiai), with whom Elijah studied for a time. However 
he mainly studied on his own, and thus remained untram- 
meled by the conventional methods of talmudic education of 
his day. Besides the Torah and the Oral Law, Elijah also stud- 
ied Kabbalah, and before the age of 13 attempted to cultivate 
“practical” Kabbalah and to create a golem. Elijah stated, how- 
ever, that “while I was making it, an image appeared above 
me, and I ceased from making it, for I said, doubtless God 
is preventing me” (Hayyim of Volozhin, in Sifra de Zeni’uta 
(with a commentary by the Vilna Gaon), introd.). Elijah also 
acquainted himself with astronomy, geometry, algebra, and 
geography in order to understand certain talmudic laws and 
discussions. Thus his main concern with astronomy was to 
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understand the rules of the Jewish calendar. For similar rea- 
sons he paid great attention to Hebrew grammar (see below). 
After his marriage around the age of 18 he would seclude 
himself in a small house outside the city and concentrate on 
learning day and night. 

After staying briefly with his father-in-law in Keidany, 
Elijah traveled throughout Poland and Germany and vis- 
ited important communities, including those of Zolkiew 
(Zholkva), Lissa (Leszano), and Berlin. Subsequently he set- 
tled in Vilna, where he remained until his death. He received 
financial support from the bequest of Moses Rivkes (who left 
a foundation for scholars in his family) and was additionally 
assisted by a sum allocated him by the community board, 
which also provided him with a rented apartment. In about 
1785 his weekly allowance was raised by the community to 28 
zlotys, which was higher than the stipend of the av bet din, 
the rabbi, or the shtadlan. Since there were many outstand- 
ing scholars in Vilna at the time, the financial assistance given 
to Elijah, although he did not hold communal office, testifies 
to the high esteem in which he was held, despite his extreme 
personal modesty. 

In Vilna his exceptional diligence in study became even 
more pronounced. To shut out distraction, Elijah would close 
the windows of his room by day and study by candlelight. In 
winter he studied in an unheated room placing his feet in cold 
water to prevent himself from falling asleep (Israel of Shklov, 
Sefer Peat ha-Shulhan (Safed, 1836), introd.). According to 
Elijah’s sons he did not sleep more than two hours a day, and 
never for more than half an hour at a time. He noted his com- 
ments and remarks in the margin of the page he was studying. 
Elijah made a special study of the Jerusalem Talmud, “opening 
up new horizons and clarifying incomprehensible passages” 
(his son Abraham in his eulogy Saarat Eliyahu). When he was 
40 Elijah evinced a revolutionary change in his life. Accord- 
ing to his students, he gave up studying exclusively by himself 
and began to teach, giving lectures to a group of outstanding 
scholars. In 1768, a wealthy relative, Elijah Peseles, bought a 
plot near Elijah’s home where the edifice he built was dedi- 
cated to prayer and study. The master’s “prayer room” was 
later enlarged and became the bet ha-midrash (Klaus) of the 
Gaon. Several of Elijah’s disciples, including Hayyim of Volo- 
zhin and the brothers Menahem Mendel and Simhah Bunem 
of Shklov, recorded his observations and explanations, and 
hence through them and Elijah’s sons his teachings were dis- 
seminated. Elijah at this time generally refrained from contact 
with people who were not close to him. An exception was the 
“Maggid of Dubno,’ Jacob b. Ze'ev *Krantz, whose friendship 
he sought, and to whom he once wrote: “Come, my friend, 
to my house and do not delay to revive and entertain me.” 
Though his views had been sought earlier, only at this time 
did the Gaon also begin to express opinions on public issues. 
When in 1756 he was requested by Jonathan *Eybeschuetz’s 
party to express his opinion on the controversy with Jacob 
*Emden, Elijah modestly refused to arbitrate, saying: “Who 
am I, a man from a distant land, a man young in years, of re- 
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tiring disposition, that they should listen to me.” However his 
intellectual and spiritual influence continued to grow, and ac- 
cording to the testimony of his contemporaries, “without his 
knowledge no important activity can be carried out” (I. Klaus- 
ner, Vilna bi-Tekufat ha-Gaon (1942), 237). 

Elijah encouraged the translation of works on the natu- 
ral sciences into Hebrew but opposed philosophy and Haska- 
lah, seeing them as a threat to faith and tradition. He violently 
opposed the hasidic movement. Although he devoted consid- 
erable attention to Kabbalah he looked with concern on any 
suggestion of giving Kabbalah precedence over halakhic stud- 
ies, and he also objected to changes in prayer rites and new 
customs that were being introduced by Hasidim. He was ap- 
prehensive over the possibility of the creation of a new group 
which would lead to a split in the community. When the first 
groups of Hasidim were organized in Belorussia and Lithu- 
ania the leaders of the Shklov community asked Elijah what 
policy they should adopt toward the new sect; Elijah replied 
that it should be fought. Etkes demonstrates that Elijah was 
the one who initiated the rejection of the Hasidim. The Vilna 
community decided to close the prayer rooms of the Hasidim, 
burn their works, and excommunicate them. In 1772 its lead- 
ers dispatched letters to a number of other communities urg- 
ing them to combat the new movement. 

Thus, under the leadership of Elijah, Vilna became the 
center of opposition to Hasidism. In 1772 and 1777 Menahem 
Mendel of Vitebsk and Shneur Zalman of Lyady, the heads 
of the hasidic movement in Belorussia, attempted to meet 
Elijah to demonstrate that the new movement did not con- 
flict with traditional Judaism, but the Gaon refused to see 
them. After publication of Jacob Joseph of Polonnoye’s Toledot 
Yaakov- Yosef (1781), Elijah’s fight against Hasidism intensified. 
Through his influence, the ban was again pronounced on the 
Hasidim, and emissaries were sent to rouse the communities 
against the movement. Around 1794 the Gaon gave instruc- 
tions that the Zavvaat ha-Ribash (“Testament of R. Israel 
Baal Shem Tov”) should be publicly burned in Vilna. In 1796, 
the Hasidim having spread a rumor that Elijah regretted his 
stand against the movement, the Gaon replied in a letter sent 
by special emissaries to the communities of Lithuania and 
Belorussia: “I will continue to stand on guard, and it is the 
duty of every believing Jew to repudiate and pursue them [the 
Hasidim] with all manner of afflictions and subdue them, be- 
cause they have sin in their hearts and are like a sore on the 
body of Israel.” When several Hasidim in Minsk cast doubts on 
the authenticity of Elijah’s signature on the letter the commu- 
nity leaders sent two emissaries to Vilna to clarify the matter 
and Elijah responded with an even sharper condemnation of 
Hasidism. Because of the denigration of the Gaon in hasidic 
circles, the leaders of the Minsk community threatened ex- 
communication to anyone impugning Elijah’s honor. In the 
dispute which broke out in Vilna between the heads of the 
community and Samuel, the av bet din, Elijah opposed Sam- 
uel, although they were related. Elijah’s intervention resulted 
in a judgment by the rabbis ruling that Samuel had broken an 
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oath and was guilty of other instances of bad conduct. Sam- 
uel’s supporters thereupon tried to persuade the state court 
to prevent payment of the community's weekly allowance to 
Elijah, since he did not hold a formal position in the commu- 
nal institutions. The community leaders, however, vigorously 
condemned this action and imprisoned the preceptor Joel for 
defaming Elijah. At that time a son of one of the community 
leaders ran away to a monastery and became converted to 
Christianity. When the youth was kidnapped from the mon- 
astery to induce him to return to Judaism, the ecclesiastical 
and state authorities arrested several suspects and charged 
them with the kidnapping. Elijah was also interrogated and 
imprisoned for a month in February 1788; in September 1789 
he was again imprisoned for 12 weeks but the term was com- 
muted. After his death, the opposition to the hasidic move- 
ment abated somewhat but did not die out completely. 

Elijah had decided, before 1783, to immigrate to Erez 
Israel. He set out alone with the intention of sending for his 
family later, and on his way sent them a letter - a kind of spiri- 
tual testament. The missive reflects his delicate feelings toward 
his children, his wife, and his mother. He requested his wife 
not to economize on the tuition of his sons and to care for their 
health and diet. He also gave instructions for the education of 
his daughters and admonished them to refrain from taking 
oaths, cursing, deceit, or quarreling. He considered that vain 
talk was one of the greatest sins and therefore advised mak- 
ing few visits, even to synagogue, and praying at home, alone, 
in order to avoid idle talk and jealousy as much as possible. 
He warned them not to covet wealth and honor, because “it 
is known that all This World is vanity” (in his Alim li-Terufah, 
1836). For unknown reasons Elijah did not reach Erez Israel 
and returned to Vilna. 

Over time, Elijah became known as the Gaon and Hasid. 
The first appellation is based on his enormous scholarship 
that spanned the entirety of rabbinic literature, including the 
vast world of Midrash and kabbalistic literature. In addition, 
the depth of his knowledge and understanding is evident in 
his writings. The combination of Elijah’s asceticism and al- 
most obsessive devotion to Torah study and religious obser- 
vance earned him the title of Hasid. Through his teachings 
and actions Elijah did much to form the characteristics of the 
“Litvak” Mitnaggedim peculiar to Lithuanian Jewish culture 
whose achievements attained their pinnacle of expression 
in the 19" century in the many celebrated yeshivot of Lithu- 
ania, such as those of Volozhin and Mir. The semi-legendary 
figure of saint and intellectual giant towered over Lithuanian 
Jewry and influenced its cultural life in the 19‘ and into the 
20 centuries. 

[Israel Klausner] 

Teachings 
The importance of the spiritual activity of the Vilna Gaon 
stemmed primarily from the vast range of subjects with which 
he dealt. There is no subject relevant to Judaism on which he 
did not write a book or notes and glosses that at times amount 
to a complete book. The Bible, the Talmud, including the 
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minor tractates, the tannaitic Midrashim, the Zohar and the 
Tikkunei ha-Zohar, the Shulhan Arukh, Hebrew grammar, 
and a long list of general sciences such as geometry, mea- 
surements, astronomy, and medicine - all these occupied the 
Gaon of Vilna, to such an extent that it may be said of him 
that no Jewish or general topic which had a bearing on Juda- 
ism was alien to him. Even in the order of the prayers and in 
the piyyutim he formulated new readings that have been ac- 
cepted (e.g., in the hymn for the termination of the Sabbath, 
instead of “our seed and wealth he shall multiply as the sand,’ 
he read, “our seed and peace”). 

The fundamental base of his outlook was the concept of 
the eternity of the Torah, with all its details and minutiae, in 
actual practice. He regarded the slightest attack on any single 
detail of the halakhah, or the undermining of a single precept 
of the Torah, as a blow at the foundations of the Torah as a 
whole. His outlook on the absolute eternity of the Torah he ex- 
pressed strikingly in his commentary to the Sifra de-Zeni’uta 
(Ch. 5): “Everything that was, is, and will be, is included in the 
Torah. And not only principles, but even the details of each 
species, the minutest details of every human being, as well 
as of every creature, plant, and mineral - all are included in 
the Pentateuch.” This belief also encompassed the Oral Law, 
whence his punctiliousness about every smallest detail of the 
halakhah which established the content and the mode of ob- 
servance of the precepts of the Torah. In consequence of this 
outlook the Vilna Gaon came to revive many customs and 
early prohibitions no longer mentioned even in the Shulhan 
Arukh but mentioned in the talmudic sources, or for which 
he found support in these sources. 

The Vilna Gaon interested himself in secular sciences to 
the extent that he saw in them an aid to the understanding of 
the Torah. It was his opinion that “all knowledge is necessary 
for our holy Torah and is included in it” “To the degree that a 
man is lacking in knowledge and secular sciences he will lack 
one hundred fold in the wisdom of the Torah” (introduction 
to Baruch of Shklov’s Euclid, The Hague, 1780). For this reason 
he influenced the physician Baruch of Shklov to translate into 
Hebrew works in such secular sciences as he found necessary 
for this purpose. He also desired to see the works of Josephus 
translated into Hebrew, “since they are in aid to the under- 
standing of many passages in the Talmud and Midrash which 
deal with topics connected with the Holy Land in ancient 
times.” According to a statement dated 1778, he regarded the 
lack of interest in secular sciences that was widespread in the 
circles of talmudic scholars as a profanation of Israel’s name 
among the nations, “who like the roaring of many waters will 
raise their voice against us, saying, where is your wisdom? And 
the name of Heaven will be profaned” (ibid.). 

After deeply studying many branches of science, he tried 
his hand at writing works on mathematics (Ayil Meshullash, 
1833), on geography (Zurat ha-Arez, Shklov, 1822), on astron- 
omy, and on the calculation of the seasons and planetary mo- 
tions (in Mss.). He also greatly valued music and said that 
“most of the cantillation of the Torah, the secrets of the le- 
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vitical songs, and the secrets of the Tikkunei ha-Zohar, can- 
not be understood without it” (Israel of Shklov, introduction 
to Elijah’s Peat ha-Shulhan, 1836). Similarly he greatly inter- 
ested himself in medicine. However he had no knowledge of 
foreign languages and derived all his secular knowledge from 
Hebrew sources, most of which had been compiled during the 
Middle Ages. As a result he had no idea of Newton’s theory or 
the theory of Lavoisier and his entire scientific thinking was 
bound up with the theory of the four elements. Despite this 
Elijah was far removed from the *Haskalah, which spread in 
his time in the circles of German Jewry. He imposed a severe 
punishment upon the preacher Abba of Glussk who identified 
himself with the maskilim when in Berlin, and in a conversa- 
tion with Elijah expressed himself to the effect that “Rashi did 
not succeed in interpreting the Torah according to the plain 
meaning of the Scripture, and the authors of the Midrash as 
is well known are not masters of the correct literal meaning” 
(J.H. Lewin, Aliyyot Eliyahu (1856), n. 34). He did not join 
battle with the Haskalah movement because at that time the 
maskilim still stood within the bounds of traditional Judaism. 
They saw no contradiction between Elijah’s attitude to secular 
sciences and the activities of Moses Mendelssohn and some of 
them had connections with both of these simultaneously. 
Elijah’s chief strength lay in halakhah. The fact that many 
halakhot and dicta in the Talmud are quoted in a fragmen- 
tary or defective form in one place, but in full or in a more 
correct version elsewhere, roused in him the determination 
to establish the correct reading of many halakhot by compar- 
ing the different sources. Emendations of the text not based 
upon investigation of the sources but the result of mere con- 
jecture he regarded as “an absolute crime... for which excom- 
munication is merited” (Be’ur ha-Gra to Sh. Ar., yD 279:2). 
Frequently he succeeded in explaining difficult problems in 
the Talmud by establishing the correct readings. His eschewal 
of casuistic hair-splitting, of which he said that “through it 
transgression increases, iniquity grows, pleasant speech is 
lost, and truth driven from the congregation of the Lord” 
(introd. by his sons Judah Leib and Abraham to Be’ur ha-Gra 
to Sh. Ar., oH), was also connected with this desire to clarify 
the readings of the halakhot. Hence he also demanded of the 
student “that he should delve into the subject with integrity, 
detest piling up difficulties, admit to the truth even if uttered 
by school children, and all his intellectual desires be nullified 
as against the truth” (ibid.). He regarded the commentary 
of Rashi as ideal for the study of the Talmud, since his com- 
ments “are very straightforward to the discerning” (ibid.). In 
the same spirit of this approach to the study of the Talmud he 
also established rules for the study of the Mishnah. The rabbis 
of the Talmud were accustomed in his opinion to explain the 
words of Mishnah as they explained the words of the Torah, 
ie., both according to the plain meaning and exegetically. 
Expositions of the Mishnah on the basis of the assumption 
“there is a lacuna and this is what was taught” are exegetical. 
According to the Gaon, in actual fact the Mishnah lacks noth- 
ing, but Judah 1 occasionally cites a Mishnah which expressed 
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the view of one of the halakhic scholars, and as the amoraim 
inclined to a different view, they understood the Mishnah as 
if it were defective through omissions, in order that it should 
conform with their view. This view of the relationship between 
the Mishnah and the Gemara is expressed with complete con- 
sistency in his commentary on the Mishnah. At times he devi- 
ates from the conclusions of the Gemara in connection with 
certain mishnayot and explains them in accordance with the 
literal meaning of the passage (see, e.g., his commentary to 
Ber. 4:1 and 7:2). 

The Vilna Gaon included within the Torah the Zohar, 
the Tikkunei ha-Zohar, and other early kabbalistic books like 
the Sefer ha-Bahir, of which he had a profound and extensive 
knowledge. Here, too, he paid special attention to establishing 
the correct readings. His chief aim, however, was to explain 
the Kabbalah sources in such a way as to abolish any contra- 
dictions between them and the talmudic sources. Wherever 
he found such contradictions he ascribed them to error in the 
understanding of the Kabbalah sources or of the words of the 
Talmud. He applied the same thoroughness to the kabbalis- 
tic works of Isaac *Luria, in which he delved deeply, and “he 
brought them out of the darkness caused by copyists’ errors” 
(Hayyim of Volozhin in the introduction to the commentary 
to the Sifra de-Zeni uta). His method of exposition in Kab- 
balah literature was also directed to understanding the words 
in their plain sense, although pupils said that in every literal 
interpretation he gave there was latent the esoteric meaning of 
the passage. Because of his attachment to Kabbalah he took a 
negative attitude to philosophy, which he designated “the ac- 
cursed.” In particular his criticism was directed against Mai- 
monides who rejected the efficacy of the use of Divine Names, 
charms, and amulets, thus denying the possibility of practi- 
cal Kabbalah, which Elijah had followed from his early youth 
(Beur ha-Gra to Sh. Ar., yD 179:6). In his critical observations 
against philosophy he did not refrain from sharply attacking 
even Moses *Isserles. When the Gaon gives the view of Isserles 
who, following Maimonides, interprets pardes as wisdom, he 
comments, “Neither he nor Maimonides saw the pardes” (ibid. 
to YD 246:4). Despite all his vast knowledge and understand- 
ing of Kabbalah, Elijah opposed preference being given to its 
study over that of the halakhah, as he opposed changes in the 
text of the liturgy and new customs, in which he saw echoes 
of Shabbateanism. In Hasidism’s stress on the fundamental 
of the love of God and the service of God in joy which it re- 
garded as being on a higher level than Torah study, he saw 
contempt for the importance of Torah. Elijah’s spiritual path 
starts with ritual observance and Torah study. Only after one 
has perfected these two aspects of religious life can one enter 
the realm of mystic experience. Mysticism is attained through 
perfection of the self, not by enthusiasm. 

The curriculum he laid down conforms to the demands 
of the Mishnah (Avot 5:21). He demanded that girls should also 
have a certain knowledge of the Bible and laid particular im- 
portance on their acquiring a knowledge of the Book of Prov- 
erbs and conducting themselves according to its principles. 
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Writings 

Over 70 works and commentaries are attributed to Elijah. 
More than 50 have appeared in print while several of his 
manuscripts have been completely lost. Up to the age of 40 he 
wrote only for his own use. Subsequently he would teach his 
novellae to his pupils who could take down only part of his 
teachings as he did not pause to allow time for this. None of his 
works was published during his lifetime. His commentary to 
the Shulhan Arukh (on, Shklov, 1803; yp, Grodno, 1806; EH, 
Vilna and Grodno, 1819; HM, Koenigsberg, 1855), Ayil Meshul- 
lash, fragments of a commentary on Scripture, and parts of a 
commentary on several aggadot which are extant were written 
by his own hand. Ofhis other teachings there remained notes 
written in haste on the margins of books and later copied - at 
times with errors that distort the meaning - by his sons or 
pupils. Of these notes, Hayyim *Volozhiner said (introduc- 
tion to Be’ur ha-Gra to Sh. Ar., oH) that they are “like the 
stars which appear small but beneath which the whole world 
stands.” In the scholarly circles of Vilna and beyond, several 
Torah novellae were also known that were transmitted in his 
name, and in order to make sure that everything attributed to 
him actually emanated from him, a proclamation was issued 
by the Vilna bet din on Kislev 19, 1798 forbidding anything to 
be published in the name of Elijah until it had been made ab- 
solutely certain that it was in his actual handwriting (Shenot 
Eliyahu to mishnayot of Seder Zera’im, Lemberg, 1799). The 
unsatisfactory external form of the Gaon’s spiritual testament 
resulted in the fact that his great work in establishing the cor- 
rect readings was not fully exploited. 

The Gaon wrote commentaries to practically all the 
books of Scripture and to several of the books of the Mishnah. 
Among his expositions of the Mishnah, his commentary on 
that of Arugah (Kil. 3:1) became especially well-known in 
scholarly circles (Be’ur al ha-Arugah, in: Zerahiah Gerondi, 
Sefer ha-Zara (Shklov, 1803). Knowledge of geometry is nec- 
essary for its understanding, for which reason previous com- 
mentators of the Mishnah had experienced difficulty in ex- 
plaining it. Israel b. Samuel of Shklov, the pupil of the Gaon, 
who, during the years he dwelt in Erez Israel interested himself 
especially in the Gaon’s novellae to Zera’im (from the stand- 
point of their value for agricultural work in Israel), testifies: 
“He toiled on the theme of Arugah for as long a time as it 
would have taken him to complete half the Babylonian Tal- 
mud, rejecting all the explanations of the early commentators 
and expounding it by a new and true system” (introduction 
to Peat ha-Shulhan, 1836). He also wrote commentaries and 
glosses on the tannaitic Midrashim - Mekhilta (1844), Sifra 
(1911), Sifrei (1866) — on various parts of the Tosefta, on the 
Jerusalem Talmud, on the whole of the Babylonian Talmud, 
and on the aggadot of the Talmud. Among his commentar- 
ies on the sources of the Kabbalah are a commentary to the 
Sefer Yezirah (Grodno, 1806), the Sifra de-Zeni'uta (Vilna 
and Grodno, 1820), the Zohar (Vilna, 1810), the Tikkunei ha- 
Zohar (1867), the Raaya Meheimna (1858), and the Sefer ha- 
Bahir (1883). Many attempts have been made to collate his 
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teachings and sayings. The most reliable such collection is 
Maaseh Rav (Zolkiew, 1808, and many more editions) by Is- 
sachar Ber of Vilna. 

A singular aspect of the Gaon’s writings was his con- 
stant emendation of the text. Elijah made textual emenda- 
tions throughout all of rabbinic and kabbalistic literature. He 
combined two methods of emendation: (a) assuming that all 
rabbinic literature is a seamless whole, Elijah harmonized par- 
allel sources, and (b) he corrected texts even when he had no 
textual sources. Rather, his amazing command of the entire 
literature allowed him to speculate as to the correct reading 
of the text. He even based some of his legal decisions on such 
emendations. Later historians claim that in emending the 
text, Elijah was a forerunner of modern scientific philologi- 
cal scholarship. However, what the Gaon did and how he did 
it is vastly different from modern scholarship. Nevertheless, 
he was a pioneer in thinking that many if not all of the avail- 
able printed editions were filled with errors. 

The Gaon’s kabbalistic writing had great influence on 
the religious thinkers of the 19t and 20' centuries, start- 
ing with his student Hayyim Volozhiner, continuing through 
such hasidic giants as Abraham of *Sochaczew and *Zadok 
ha-Kohen of Lublin, to Abraham Isaac ha-Kohen *Kook. His 
kabbalistic ideas were explicated and expanded upon by Isaac 
Haver and Solomon Eliashiv, author of the Leshem Shevo ve- 
Ahlamah. 


[Samuel Kalman Mirsky / David Derovan (24 ed.)] 


As Grammarian 

Elijah’s study of Hebrew, Dikduk Eliyahu (“Elijah’s Grammar”), 
was first published by Zevi the grammarian (1833), and later 
in an edition by A.L. Gordon (Mishnat ha-Gra, 1874). Employ- 
ing the methodology of the medieval grammarians, the study 
concerns itself with details from the field of phonology. It 
includes chapters on consonants, vowels, the sheva, the dagesh, 
and rules of accentuation in the Bible. In an additional list, 
Elijah summarizes the general principles of vocalization 
by means of mnemotechnical symbols and numbers. In 
the second part of the work, apparently authentic, are sum- 
maries of the categories of words in Hebrew (noun, verb, 
particle), and a short description of their morphological 
structure (conjugations and declensions). Here also the de- 
scription is concise; at times it is summarized by numerical 
symbols. 

Many grammatical observations are also found in Eli- 
jah’s commentary on the Pentateuch (e.g., Gen. 1:1-7) and 
on the Prophets and Hagiographa. His entire exegesis on the 
first verses of the Torah is a morphological analysis, a sum- 
mary of the rules of vocalization. His purism in defining the 
meanings of words, especially in distinguishing between syn- 
onyms, is apparent throughout his commentaries. At times he 
distinguishes between synonyms by using the etymology of 
the words (e.g., dal, “poor,’ is from dal minneh - “it became 
less for him,” i.e., “his wealth was taken from him”). Similarly, 
linguistic and literary observations, accompanied by examples, 
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are to be found in his commentary on the “thirty-two prin- 
ciples of exegesis of Rabbi Yose ha-Galili” 


[Menahem Zevi Kaddari] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.J. Fuenn, Kiryah Neemanah (1860, 1915”), 
144-70; S.J. Jazkan, Rabbenu Eliyahu mi-Vilna (1900), incl. bibl.; M. 
Silber, The Gaon of Wilna (1905); M. Teitelboim, Ha-Rav mi-Ladi u- 
Mifleget Habad (1913); L. Ginzberg, The Gaon, Rabbi Elijah (1920); 
Dubnow, Hasidut, index; I. Klausner, Vilna bi-Tekufat ha-Gaon (1942); 
idem, Ha-Gaon Rabbi Eliyahu mi-Vilna (1969); I. Unna, Rabbenu 
Eliyahu mi-Vilna u-Tekufato (1946); M.G. Barg, Ha-GRA mi-Vilnah 
(1948); J.I. Dienstag, Rabbenu Eliyahu mi-Vilna, Reshimah Bibliografit 
(1949; repr. from Talpioth, vol. 4, 1949); M.M. Yoshor, in: L. Jung (ed.), 
Jewish Leaders (1953), 25-50; B. Katz, Rabbanut, Hasidut, Haskalah, 2 
vols. (1956-58); B. Landau, Ha-Gaon he-Hasid mi-Vilna (1965); H.H. 
Ben-Sasson, in: Zion, 31 (1966), 39-86, 197-216; M. Wilensky, Hasidim 
u-Mitnaggedim, 2 vols. (1970); M.S. Samet, in: Mehkarim le-Zekher 
Zevi Avneri (1970), 233-57. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Feldman, The 
Juggler and the King: An Elaboration of the Vilna Gaon's Insights into 
the Hidden Wisdom of the Sages (1990); Y.I. Herczeg (ed.), Vilna Gaon 
Haggadah (1993); E.J. Schochet, The Hasidic Movement and the Gaon 
of Vilna (1994); J. Levisohn, in: Leela, 44 (1997), 9-19; I. Lempertas 
(ed.), The Gaon of Vilnius and the Annals of Jewish Culture (1998); 
R. Schnold, The Gaon of Vilna: The Man and His Legacy (1998); E. 
Etkes, The Gaon of Vilna: The Man and His Image (Heb., 1998; Eng., 
2002); Y. Vinograd, Thesaurus of the Books of the Vilna Gaon: De- 
tailed and Annotated Bibliography of Books By and About the Gaon 
Hasid R. Eliahu (2003); M. Hallamish, Y. Rivlin, and R. Schuchat 
(eds.), The Vilna Gaon and His Disciples (2003). AS A GRAMMAR- 
IAN: Elijah b. Solomon Zalman, Berak ha-Shahar (1863), references to 
Elijah’s commentary on synonyms by Samuel b. Abraham of Slutsk; 
Y.L. Maimon (ed.), Sefer ha-GRA, 1 (1954), 201-41; J.H. Greenstone, 
in: JBA, 6 (1947/48), 76-83. 


ELIJAH CHELEBI HA-KOHEN OF ANATOLIA (probably 
15" century), liturgical poet. Five religious poems by him are 
printed in the Mahzor Romania and in the collection of devo- 
tional poems Shirim u-Zemirot ve-Tishbahot (Constantinople, 
1545). Menahem Tamar in the introduction to his own Azha- 
rot (Ms. Leyden 34) claims to have seen a collection of poems 
by Elijah. He is also mentioned in the collection of poems by 
Joshua Benveniste (written in 1635). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dukes, Poesie, 141 (read Chelebi for Bilibi); 
Zunz, Lit Poesie, 519; Fuenn, in: Ha-Karmel, 1 (1871/72), 507; Margo- 
liouth, Cat, 3 (1965), 251, no. 930 viii; Markon, in: Devir, 1 (1923), 249; 
Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 363. 

[Jefim (Hayyim) Schirmann] 


ELIJAH MENAHEM BEN MOSES (c. 1220-1284), English 
rabbi, physician, and financier. Elijah Menahem was the son 
of R. *Moses of London. From 1253, when he is first mentioned 
in the records, he was one of the most active English finan- 
ciers. Many nobles, and even members of the royal family, 
were among his clients. Recent research has disclosed that he 
was one of the greatest and most prominent of the pre-exilic 
rabbis of England. Apart from various responsa, he wrote a 
commentary on the Mishnah (at least on the order Zera’im) 
which was frequently utilized by Yom Tov Lipmann *Heller (in 
his Tosafot Yom Tov) and also a commentary on the Passover 
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Haggadah. Elijah also achieved some reputation as a physi- 
cian, on one occasion being called upon to attend the count 
of Flanders. One of his brothers was Hagin (Hayyim) of Lin- 
coln, archpresbyter of the Jews of England from 1257 to 1280; 
another was the scholar Berechiah of Lincoln. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.Y.L. Sacks, Peirushei Rabbenu Eliyahu mi- 
Londres u-Fesakav (1956), 10-42 (introd.); idem, in: Ks, 20 (1943/44), 
229f.; Roth, in: JHSET, 15 (1946), 29-62; Urbach, Tosafot, 401-4; idem, 
in: Essays... I. Brodie, 2 (1966), 1-12 (Heb.); Epstein, in: Maddaei ha- 
Yahadut, 1 (1926), 51-71; Wilhelm, in: Tarbiz, 22 (1951), 45-52. 
[Cecil Roth] 


ELIJAH OF LA MASSA (15" century), Italian rabbi and au- 
thor. Elijah was head of the Padua yeshivah in the 1520s. He 
made a pilgrimage to Palestine via Egypt after 1433. A short 
while after his arrival in Jerusalem in 1437 he was appointed 
dayyan; halakhic questions were also addressed to him from 
neighboring countries, such as Syria and Egypt. He wrote sev- 
eral letters from Jerusalem to his sons via his brother in Fer- 
rara. One of these, written after he had lived in Jerusalem for 
over a year, is the only known document about the Palestin- 
ian Jewish community of the first half of the 15‘ century. In 
this letter he describes his adventures and misfortunes on the 
way to Palestine; relates the details of the plague that struck 
Palestine and Syria, which was responsible for the death of 
90 persons in Jerusalem; tells of his appointment as dayyan 
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in Jerusalem; and mentions the occupations of the local Jews. 
In the last part of his letter he speaks of the rumors current in 
Jerusalem about the wars of Beta Israel in Ethiopia, and also of 
what he heard about the Ten Tribes in India from a Jew who 
emigrated from Iraq. These rumors were already current in 
Italy, and Elijah was asked to get more details about them. It 
is not known whether he stayed in Jerusalem or returned to 
Italy. An English translation was published by E.N. Adler in 
his Jewish Travellers (19667), 151-55. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Ashkenazi, Divrei Hakhamim (1849), 
61-63; A.M. Luncz (ed.), Ha-Meammer, 3 (1920), 77-80; A. Yaari, Ig- 
gerot Erez Yisrael (1943), 86-89, 541. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Car- 
molly, Itinéraires de la Terre Sainte, Bruxelles, 1847, 323-360; Y. Haker, 
Zion, 50 (1985), 241-63. 


[Avraham Yaari / Moti Benmelech (2¢ ed.)] 


ELIJAH OF PESARO (16' century), Italian scholar and 
traveler. After living for some time in Venice, Elijah set out 
for the Holy Land in 1563 but was obliged to stop his journey 
in Cyprus as there was an outbreak of cholera in Erez Israel. 
From Famagusta he wrote a letter to his relatives in Italy de- 
scribing the journey, giving advice to travelers, and includ- 
ing an account of Cyprus which remains a primary source 
for the social and economic history of the island. Elijah also 
wrote philosophical homilies and commentaries on the Song 
of Songs, Jonah, and Job (Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale Ms. 

Heb. 276). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Yaari, Masot Erez Yisrael (1946), 165-96. 
[Ariel Toaff] 


ELIJAH OF PRAGUE, rabbi and head of the yeshivah in 
Prague in the 15" century. Elijah was strict in applying his rab- 
binical authority, frequently placing his opponents under the 
herem (ban), and even invoking the assistance of the secular 
authorities, an act for which he was censured by Israel *Isser- 
lein. His ruling that in a case of *blood libel all the communi- 
ties of the realm should be considered “one city,” and obliged 
to share the expenses for defense was accepted under protest 
because he had not consulted the communities concerned. 
He became involved in financial affairs “not in accordance 
with his honor” and was summoned before a bet din by Isser- 
lein. Toward the end of Elijah’s life Eliezer of Passau settled in 
Prague and encroached upon Elijah’s sphere of competence, 
opening a rival yeshivah, among other activities. Israel *Bruna 
and Perez succeeded in stopping the conflict between them 
which affected the whole Prague community. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Horowitz, in: Zeitschrift fuer die Geschichte 
der Juden in der Tschechoslowakei, 1 (1930/31), 231-4; Suler, in: JeGj¢, 
9 (1938), 109-11, 135-44, 167; Michael, Or, 159-60; M. Frank, Kehillot 
Ashkenaz u-Vattei Dineihem (1937), 24. 


ELIJAH PHINEHAS BEN MEIR (c. 1742-1821), scholar, 
kabbalist, and maskil. Elijah was born in Vilna, but in his 
youth, after his father’s death, he traveled extensively among 
the Jewish communities of Europe. In each city that he vis- 
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ited he furthered his Jewish learning, in particular his knowl- 
edge of Kabbalah, as well as his secular studies. Elijah became 
known through his work Sefer ha-Berit, the first edition of 
which appeared anonymously in Brno in 1797. This work en- 
joyed a relatively wide circulation and was particularly well 
received in Haskalah circles in Galicia and in Berlin, where, 
according to Elijah’s own testimony, it was regarded as a kind 
of encyclopedia of the natural sciences, astronomy, and the- 
ology. When the work was attributed to *Elijah ben Solomon 
Zalman, the Gaon of Vilna, and to Moses *Mendelssohn, Eli- 
jah had the second edition published under his own name 
(Zolkiew, 1807, with additions and emendations; third edi- 
tion, Vilna, 1818). The work is divided into two parts. The first, 
composed of 21 treatises, deals with science and philosophy; 
the second, comprising 14 treatises, deals with ethics and Kab- 
balah. The section on science was already outdated at the time 
of its composition, for, while it contains new empirical data, 
it embodies a conception of the universe that is based on me- 
dieval Aristotelian philosophy and on the Kabbalah of Isaac 
*Luria. Elijah ignores the principles of Galileo and Newton 
in physics, and of Lavoisier in chemistry, maintaining, for in- 
stance, that the earth is stationary. The section on ethics and 
Kabbalah, which Elijah intended to be the main part of the 
work, is modeled after Hayyim *Vital’s Shaarei Kedushah. In 
this section Elijah accepts *Judah Halevi's view that the Jew- 
ish people is on the fifth level in the ascending scale of cre- 
ation — mineral, vegetable, animal, rational, and Israel, and he 
makes use of the kabbalistic concept of the five souls inherent 
in rational beings — nefesh, ruah, neshamah, hayyah, yehidah, 
and of the doctrine of the Sefirot. Turning to more practical 
matters Elijah discusses the means by which one can prepare 
oneself for communion with the holy spirit (ruah ha-kodesh). 
Since the principal requisite is “the fulfillment of the com- 
mandments for their own sake,” he provides guidance for the 
observance of the commandments, according to the teachings 
of Isaac Luria. The love of one’s neighbor, Elijah maintains, is 
one of the foundations of the service of God. However, higher 
than the love of human beings is the love of God, which he dis- 
cusses in the final section of the work, entitled “Love and Joy,’ 
and which he defines as the soul's cleaving to God. In addition 
to Sefer ha-Berit, Elijah wrote a commentary on Immanuel Hai 
*Ricchi’s Mishnat Hasidim (published in 1889); Mitzvot Tovim, 
dealing with the reasons for the commandments (Taamei ha- 
Mitzvot); Matmonei Mistarim, on the combinations of letters; 
and Beit Yozer, a commentary on Sefer Yezirah. These last three 
works are extant only in manuscript. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ha-Meassef (1809), 68-75; Letteris, in: Bik- 
kurim (1864/65), 51; S.J. Fuenn, Kiryah Neemanah (19157), 206; A. 
Walden, Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash (1864), s.v. Phinehas Elijah of 
Vilna; H.D. Friedberg, Luhot Zikkaron (1904), 93. 


[Meir Hillel Ben-Shammai] 
ELIMELECH (Heb. 329°; “God [or my God] is king”), the 


husband of *Naomi and father of Mahlon and *Chilion, from 
Beth-Lehem in Judah. Due to the famine in Israel during the 
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time of the Judges, Elimelech crossed over to Moab, where he 
and his two sons died. Following their deaths, his wife Naomi 
returned to Beth-Lehem together with her daughter-in-law 
*Ruth (Ruth 1:1-3; 2:1, 3; 4:3, 9). There Ruth married *Boaz, 
one of Elimelech’s relatives. The name itself is attested in the 
*El-Amarna letters of the 14 century B.c.£. as Ili-Milku, a 
variant of the name Milk-ilu, ruler of Gezer. In Ugaritic doc- 
uments of the 13" century the name is written Imlk and pro- 
nounced either Ili-Milku or Ili-Malku. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Moran, The Amarna Letters (1992), 
326; W. Watson and N. Wyatt (eds.), Handbook of Ugaritic Studies 
(1999), index, 841. 


ELIMELECH OF LYZHANSK (1717-1787), popular zaddik 
of the third generation of Hasidim and one of the founders of 
*Hasidism in Galicia. Elimelech was a disciple of *Dov Baer 
the Maggid of Mezhirech and is considered the theoretician 
and creator of “practical zaddikism.’ Elimelech and his brother 
Zusya of Hanipol traveled from village to village, according to 
the principle of nedudei galut (“wanderings of exile”), i.e., their 
travels, symbolically expressing their identification with the 
wanderings of the shekhinah (Divine Presence). According to 
a later interpretation, the purpose of their wanderings was the 
promotion of repentance. After the death of Dov Baer (1772), 
Elimelech settled in Lyzhansk, Galicia, which as a result be- 
came an important hasidic center. He headed a court financed 
by pidyonot (lit. ransoms), i.e., a system of internal taxes paid 
to the zaddik usually accompanied by kvitlakh (lit. “receipt”), 
slips on which the Hasidim wrote their spiritual and mate- 
rial problems for the zaddik to solve. Letters published under 
his name show his attitude toward the quarrels between the 
Hasidim and the Mitnaggedim. Elimelech is also mentioned in 
the indictments against the Hasidim in Sefer ha-Vikkuah and 
in Zemir Arizim. In his letters, he defends himself against the 
objections of the Mitnaggedim to Hasidim praying according 
to the Sephardi ritual (following the rite of Isaac *Luria). Elim- 
elech cited as proof Joseph *Caro and even Moses *Isserles, 
who according to him established the Ashkenazi ritual for the 
general community, but not for the pious who had attained 
a higher plane of faith. Elimelech was ascetic, but he did not 
regard asceticism as the way of life for all. According to him, 
asceticism corresponds to the “breaking of the vessels” in Lu- 
rianic Kabbalah, whose purpose is tikkun (“restitution of the 
world”). However, it is not the only path to tikkun; for “one 
zaddik reaches tikkun through eating and another, through 
asceticism” (Noam Elimelekh, “Va-Yikra”). 


The Doctrine of the Zaddik 

Elimelech formulated the mores of hasidic society in the doc- 
trine of the zaddik. In contrast with the view that the zaddik 
was solely a spiritual leader, Elimelech maintained that the 
zaddik possessed the task of leadership in all spheres of life. 
The zaddik had to live in the dialectical tension between the 
spiritual life of devekut (devotion) and the pragmatic, materi- 
alistic requirements of society. Apparently, Elimelech himself 
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could not withstand the pressure of the life of a zaddik, and 
toward the end of his life concentrated on self-fulfillment. He 
withdrew from his disciples and even neglected the spiritual 
leadership of his community. According to Elimelech, the 
zaddik possesses a higher spiritual status than the seraphim 
and is the foundation of the world. He has power to influence 
the higher spheres, i.e., “the zaddik decrees and God fulfills” 
(Shab. 59b, cf. Noam Elimelekh, “Shelah”). The authority of a 
hasidic leader comes from his direct connections with higher 
powers whose assistance he receives for his concerns for the 
individual and the community. “Every utterance of the zaddik 
creates an angel, and influences higher spheres” (ibid.). By 
means of reflection and contemplation, the zaddik wages a 
war whose ultimate purpose is devekut and the ascent to the 
absolute. He “lives below” (i.e., on earth) “but in reality he 
dwells in higher worlds” (ibid., “Va-Yera”). The zaddik faces 
the danger of death from an excess of enthusiasm. Therefore, 
God calms him in the height of his devekut in order that he 
not die from the ecstasy of the mystical experience. The con- 
dition of devekut is not static, but varies in its intensity, hav- 
ing ascents and descents. 


Nefillat ha-Zaddik (“The Fall of the Zaddik”) 

Elimelech recognizes two types of falls (Heb., nefillot) in the 
status of the zaddik: descent for the purposes of tikkun and 
descent because of Satan. Descent for the purpose of tikkun 
is conceived of as a voluntary process. The zaddik knows that 
he is obligated to improve his community and, therefore, de- 
scends to its level in order to uplift it. Elimelech regarded the 
sublimation in this doctrine of descent as the inner identifi- 
cation and conscious comparison of the zaddik with the ordi- 
nary individual. As a result there takes place the process of the 
elevation or sublimation of evil thoughts (haalaat mahashavot 
zarot), the abolition of sin, and the transformation of the pro- 
fane into the holy. Tikkun by the elevation of nizozot (“sparks”) 
in the Lurianic Kabbalah is transferred to the sphere of the 
soul in Elimelech’s teachings and is interpreted as the elevation 
of evil thoughts, leading to personal redemption. The “fall” of 
the zaddik is essential, and his capacity to sin is a condition 
of his charismatic mission. Practical application of this doc- 
trine, which apparently stemmed from the Shabbatean idea of 
sin as a source for performance of a mitzvah, contains a seri- 
ous religious danger. Inability of the zaddik to “fall” however, 
interferes with the spiritual elevation of the community. The 
ascent of the zaddik which follows the “fall” is higher than 
the level he attained in his previous ascents. From this point 
of view, evil strengthens holiness. Elimelech’s solution to the 
problem of evil is the sanctification of material things and the 
overcoming of temptation. The zaddik must abolish the dual- 
ism of coexistent good and evil by transforming evil into good, 
a process which will bring the advent of the messiah when 
all will return to their original unity. The innovations of this 
doctrine are the spiritual renewal of man and the revelation 
of the inner aspects of the Torah not revealed on Mount Sinai. 
These ideas appear in Noam Elimelekh (Lvov, 1787) arranged 
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in the form of sermons on the weekly readings of the Torah, 
mostly describing how the zaddik worships God. It includes 
his letters, his religious testament on matters of leadership, 
and a treatise, Likkutei Shoshanim. Elimelech’s disciples were 
Abraham Joshua Heshel of *Apta, Jacob Isaac *Horowitz, the 
Seer (“Ha-Hozeh”) of Lublin, Kalonymus Kalman *Epstein of 
Cracow (author of Maor va-Shemesh), Menahem Mendel of 
*Rymanow, and *Moses Leib of Sasov. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schatz, in: Molad, 18 (1960), 365-78; M. Bu- 
ber, Tales of the Hasidim, 1 (1968*), 253-64; Dubnow, Hasidut, 178-88; 
Horodezky, Hasidut, 2 (1953*), 149-273; A.H.S.B. Michaelson, Ohel 
Elimelekh (1914); B. Landau, R. Elimelekh mi-Lyzhansk (1963); Y. 
Berger, Eser Zahzahot (1900), 17-41. 


[Esther (Zweig) Liebes] 


ELION, GERTRUDE BELL (1918-1999), U.S. pharmacolo- 
gist and Nobel Prize laureate. Elion was born in New York 
City. She studied chemistry at Hunter College and nyu, where 
she obtained her master of science degree in 1941. After a series 
of intellectually less challenging appointments, she joined Bur- 
roughs Wellcome in North Carolina as a biochemist in 1944, 
becoming head of the Department of Experimental Therapy 
in 1967 and scientist emeritus after her retirement in 1983. Her 
collaboration with George Hitchings led to her lifelong interest 
in DNA and RNA synthesis from purine and pyrimidine pre- 
cursors and the design of drugs which selectively inhibit these 
pathways. This led to the development of 6-mercaptopurine, 
a landmark drug which inhibits cell proliferation and thus 
has anti-cancer properties, and its derivative, the anti-leuke- 
mic drug 6-thioguanine. Later came the immunosuppressive 
drug Imuran (Azathioprine), used to combat graft rejection 
and to treat immunological diseases; acyclovir, which inhib- 
its herpes viruses and was the first anti-viral drug; and allo- 
purinol, which inhibits uric acid synthesis and is a mainstay 
of gout treatment. 

In 1988 she received the Nobel Prize in medicine (jointly 
with George Hitchings and James Black). Other honors in- 
clude the Garvan Medal (1968), the American Cancer Society’s 
Medal of Honor (1990), election to the National Academy of 
Sciences (1990) with subsequent Council membership, and 
the National Medal for Science (1991). 


[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


ELIONAEUS, SON OF CANTHERAS (or Cithaerus), high 
priest 43-44 c.E. Elionaeus was appointed by “Agrippa I. It is 
not clear whether he is to be identified with the “Cantheras” 
who was deposed by Herod of Chalcis and was succeeded 
by Joseph, the son of Camei (Kimhit; Jos., Ant., 20:16). The 
Mishnah refers to him as Elioneiai b. ha-Kof (Par. 3:5), one 
of the few high priests who prepared the ashes of the *red 
heifer. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Ant., 19:342; Schuerer, Gesch, 2 (1907*), 
271, no. 19; Klausner, Bayit Sheni, 4 (19507), 300ff. 


[Edna Elazary] 
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°ELIOT, GEORGE, pseudonym of Mary Ann Evans (1819- 
1880), English novelist. A Christian, George Eliot was a friend 
of the talmudic scholar Emanuel *Deutsch, and began to 
study Hebrew and to show an interest in Jewish matters at an 
early age. Daniel Deronda (1874-76), her celebrated “Zionist” 
novel, was, however, her last great work of fiction. Possibly 
suggested by the career of Colonel A.E.W. *Goldsmid, the 
hero of this novel, after discovering his Jewish identity only 
in his 20s, eventually leaves for Palestine to help “revive the 
organic center” of his people’s existence. Daniel Deronda in- 
fluenced the early Zionist thinker Eliezer *Ben- Yehuda, and 
such Hebrew writers as I.L. *Peretz and P. *Smolenskin. Lit- 
erary critics have severely criticized this novel complaining 
that the Zionist part is inflated, rhetorical, and not based on 
genuine observation. But it has been claimed that the author 
was writing a special kind of novel, dealing with the destinies 
of nations rather than individuals. George Eliot discussed the 
Jewish question again in “The Modern Hep-Hep,’ a strong at- 
tack on anti-Jewish prejudice published in a collection of es- 
says entitled Theophrastus Such (1878). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Eliot, Daniel Deronda, ed. by B. Hardy 
(1967), with introd.; D. Kaufmann, George Eliot and Judaism (1877); N. 
Sokolow, History of Zionism 1600-1918, 1 (1919), 209-13; idem, Hibbath 
Zion (Eng., 1934), 105-27; A. Moeller, George Eliots Beschaeftigung mit 
dem Judentum und ihre Stellung zur Judenfrage (1934); M.F. Modder, 
The Jew in the Literature of England (1939), index; E.R. Leavis, The 
Great Tradition (1948); E. Rosenberg, From Shylock to Svengali (1961); 
Fisch, in: 19** Century Fiction (March 1965); G.S. Haight, George Eliot, 
a Biography (1968); Leavis, in: Commentary, 30 (1960), 317-25. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Laski, George Eliot and Her World (1973); G. 
Levine (ed.), The Cambridge Companion to George Eliot (2001); S. 
Nurbhai, George Eliot, Judaism, and the Novels: Jewish Myth and Mys- 
ticism (2002); W. Baker, George Eliot and Judaism (1975). 


{Harold Harel Fisch] 


ELIPHAZ (Heb. ID ON, TDN; perhaps: “God is victorious’; Ar. 
fwz), the name of two biblical characters. The first is the oldest 
son of *Esau and his wife Adah, and the ancestor of several 
Edomite clans, the most important of which is Teman, since 
its name is employed in poetry as a synonym for “Edom” (Jer. 
49:7; Obad. 9) and “Amalek” (Gen 36:2, 10-12, 15-16). The sec- 
ond, Eliphaz the Temanite, is the oldest of the three friends 
with whom the later stratum in the book of “Job the Patient” 
(see *Job) furnishes its hero. In his choice of a name and na- 
tionality for this friend, the author of the later stratum may 
have been guided by the following considerations: the older 
stratum locates Job himself in the land of *Uz and in the gen- 
eral ambience of the *Kedemites (Job 1:1, 3b). The land of Uz is 
identified in Lamentations 4:21 with Edom, which, in any case, 
included a group known by the name of Uz (Gen. 36:28), and 
was certainly an important Kedemite nation (Isa. 11:14). From 
the above data on the first Eliphaz, it is not difficult to see why 
within Edom the author was attracted to the tribal name of Te- 
man and within Teman to the personal name of Eliphaz. 


[Harold Louis Ginsberg] 
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ELISHA 


In the Aggadah 
Eliphaz, the comforter of Job, is identified with Eliphaz, the 
son of Esau (Gen. 36:4; Targ. Yer., Gen. 36:12). He had, how- 
ever, few dealings with Esau (Yal. 897), and became a righteous 
man by virtue of the fact that he grew up under Isaac’s care 
(Tanh. Va-Yera, 38). When his father sent him to kill Jacob, 
after the latter’s flight from Haran, and Jacob beseeched him 
to spare his life, he agreed to do so, but, in order technically 
not to disobey his father completely, took all Jacob’s worldly 
goods, since “one who has lost his possessions is regarded as 
dead” (Mid. Ag., Gen. 28:20). Eliphaz even attempted to avert 
a later tragedy by advising Amalek his son (Ten 36.12) to help 
Israel, because they were to inherit both this world and the 
world to come. In the time to come, Eliphaz will testify that 
Israel has observed all the Torah (Av. Zar. 3a). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ginzberg, Legends, 1 (1961), 421-3, 345-73 5 
(1955), 322; I. Hasida, Ishei ha-Tanakh (1964), 68-69. 


ELISHA (Heb. yw?x; “God is salvation”), Israelite prophetic 
wonder-worker of the ninth century B.c.z. in the days of *Je- 
horam son of ‘Ahab, *Jehu, *Jehoahaz, and *Joash. According 
to 1 Kings 19:16, God commanded *Elijah on Mount Horeb to 
anoint Elisha as prophet in his place. (11 Kings 19:15 is the sole 
biblical reference to anointing as an element of prophetic in- 
vestiture.) When Elijah passed by the fields of Elisha’s father 
and found Elisha busy plowing, “he cast his mantle upon him.” 
The mere touch of Elijah’s cloak transformed Elisha. The fact 
that he was plowing with 12 yoke of oxen that he slaughtered 
as a farewell feast before leaving his family for Elijah’s service 
shows that he was wealthy. He became Elijah’s devoted ser- 
vant and outstanding disciple. Elisha came from *Abel-Me- 
holah (19:16). On the basis of the opinion that Abel-Meholah 
was in Gilead (see Glueck in bibl.), certain scholars postu- 
lated that geographical proximity was one of the causes of the 
personal affinity between Elijah and Elisha. Elisha was given 
the task of continuing Elijah’s general prophetic mission. He 
also performed certain acts which had been imposed on Eli- 
jah but which the latter did not carry out in his lifetime, e.g., 
the anointing of *Hazael as king of Aram and Jehu as king of 
Israel. The transfer of Elijah’s prophetic mission to Elisha is 
also described in the story of Elijah’s ascension. Elisha, who 
saw Elijah ascending and “took the mantle of Elijah that had 
fallen upon him,” was vouchsafed two-thirds of Elijah’s pro- 
phetic spirit, and the sons of the prophets said: “The spirit of 
Elijah rests on Elisha” (11 Kings 2:1-18). In contrast to Elijah, 
who appears as a hermit-like prophet performing his deeds 
alone, Elisha in the performance of his acts avails himself of 
the sons of the prophets (9:1-12). He is also in need of a musi- 
cian, so that the hand of God may rest upon him (3:15). Elisha’s 
first appearance as a prophet in his own right took place dur- 
ing the expedition against Moab undertaken by *Jehoram king 
of Israel and *Jehoshaphat king of Judah (about 850 B.c.£.). 
Jehoram asked Elisha to reveal to him the “word of the Lord” 
about the outcome of the battle. Elisha did not hesitate to 
speak to Jehoram in the sharpest terms, and at first even re- 
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fused to prophesy. Only when the king pressed him, hinting 
that not only was he in danger but also his allies — the kings of 
Judah and Edom - did Elisha agree to prophesy because of the 
virtues of Jehoshaphat (11 Kings 3:11-19). The relations between 
Elisha and the kings of Israel were generally, but not always, 
harmonious (11 Kings 6:31-3). Jehoram is described as an im- 
provement over his parents Ahab and Jezebel because “he put 
away the pillar of Baal which his father had made” (3:2). The 
Bible has preserved an account of how the king asks *Gehazi, 
Elisha’s young servant, to describe some of his master’s deeds 
(8:4-6). The king listened with interest to Gehazi’s narration, 
evidence not only of admiration for the prophet but also of 
complete belief in him and his prophetic powers. Nevertheless, 
this did not prevent Elisha from apprehending the failures of 
Jehoram’s regime: the Moabite rebellion against Israel, defeats 
in the wars against the Arameans, the Aramean invasion and 
siege of Samaria, and the many years of famine, which Elisha 
saw as an indication that the sins of Ahab’s house demanded 
atonement. In Jehu and Hazael, he saw the rod of God’s wrath 
in the awful and terrifying events that befell Israel as a pun- 
ishment for the sins of Ahab’s house. 

Especially noteworthy is Elisha’s prophecy to the Ar- 
amean Hazael (11 Kings 8:7-15) in which the prophet told 
Hazael that he would succeed to the throne of his ailing mas- 
ter *Ben-Hadad. Elisha instructed Ben-Hadad to tell Hazael 
that he would recover, despite Elisha’s prophetic knowledge 
that Ben-Hadad would die. Encouraged by Elisha’s prophecy 
Hazael hastened Ben-Hadad’s death. Noteworthy as well in the 
same story is how Elisha wept when he told Hazael that his 
greatness would come at the expense of the Israelite people. 
Elisha is likewise depicted as playing a role in Jehu’s revolu- 
tion in the kingdom of Israel. It was Elisha who sent one of 
the disciples of the prophets (Heb.: benei ha-neviim) to anoint 
the army commander Jehu and instruct him: “You shall strike 
down the house of Ahab your master, that I may avenge on 
Jezebel the blood of my servants the prophets, and the blood 
of all the servants of the Lord” (9:1-7). Interestingly, the bib- 
lical writers do not mention any direct involvement of Elisha 
with Jehu in the destruction of the house of Ahab, or in Jehu’s 
bloody purge of the worshippers of Baal. Nor do we have an 
account of Elisha’s intervention in subsequent events of Jehu’s 
reign. Only in the days of Jehu’s grandson, Joash, more than 
40 years after the bloodshed, does Elisha once again appear 
to prophesy future victories for the kingdom of Israel over 
the Arameans (11 Kings 13:14-19). He died during the reign 
of Joash son of Jehoahaz. 

Elisha was remembered as a powerful wonder-worker 
for both good and ill. One of his miracles rescues the son of 
the widow of one of the disciples of the prophets from slav- 
ery (11 Kings 4). In another tale he brings fertility to a barren 
woman and later brings the boy back to life (ibid.) In another 
tale he heals the Aramean general Naaman of a dread skin 
disease (11 Kings 5). In yet another case he responds to young- 
sters who had teased him about his baldness by cursing them 
in Yahweh's name with the result that 42 of them are mangled 
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by bears. Elisha was a prophet by profession and sometimes 
received payments or gifts for services rendered, but refused 
to take them from the grateful Naaman (11 Kings 5:16). In fact, 
when his servant Gehazi cunningly received the gift from 
Naaman, Elisha cursed him vehemently (11 Kings 5:20-27). It 
appears that the stories of the wonders performed by Elisha 
and his master Elijah influenced the New Testament writers 
in their portrayals of Jesus as wonder-worker. 


[Yehoshua M. Grintz / S. David Sperling (24 ed.)] 


In the Aggadah 

Elisha was the only one of Elijah’s disciples whose prophetic 
powers were not only not diminished after his master’s as- 
cension but were increased, as a reward for his undeviating 
loyalty to his master. When the angel descended to take Eli- 
jah to heaven, he found the two so immersed in a learned 
discussion that he had to return without accomplishing his 
mission (SER 5:90-91; cf. Taan. 10b). Elijah’s promise to be- 
stow a double portion on his disciple was realized in that Eli- 
sha performed 16 miracles compared to the eight performed 
by his master (David Kimhi to 11 Kings 2:14). While Elijah 
restored one person to life, Elisha revived two - the son of 
the Shunammite woman and Naaman, since a leper was con- 
sidered as dead (Hul. 7b). His washing of Elijah’s hands is ex- 
tolled since serving a teacher is more meritorious than being 
his disciple (Ber. 7b). 

The Shunammite built a private chamber for him to 
minimize his contact with other people since any woman gaz- 
ing directly at Elisha would die (PdRE 33). She discerned the 
holiness of the prophet since she never saw a fly on his table 
and because a pleasant fragrance surrounded him (Ber. 10b; 
Zohar, 2:44a). Elisha did not refuse her hospitality because 
a sage may benefit from the generosity of his followers, though 
Samuel refused to do so (Ber. 10b). Elisha sanctified God’s 
name when he refused to accept any recompense from Naa- 
man (Num. R. 7:5). The children devoured by the bears on 
Elisha’s command were in reality disgruntled water carri- 
ers whose livelihood was affected by the miraculous healing 
of the waters of Jericho. They, their ancestors, and their pos- 
terity were completely devoid of virtue. Nevertheless, Elisha 
was punished and afflicted with severe illness because he 
yielded to anger and cursed his antagonists. He was also vis- 
ited with illness for completely thrusting Gehazi away instead 
of maintaining some relationship with him (Sot. 46b-47<). 
When Elisha rebuked King Jehoram in anger, the spirit of 
prophecy departed from him and he had to resort to arti- 
ficial means to arouse it again (Pes. 66b). Elisha recovered 
from his two illnesses and was the first person in history to 
survive serious illness. Before him, every illness had resulted 
in death (BM 87a). Even after his death a great miracle oc- 
curred when a dead man was revived by touching his bier 
(PdRE 33; Sanh. 47a). 


In Islam 
Al-Yasa‘ or Alyasa* is to be identified with Elisha, the disci- 
ple of Elijah. He is mentioned in the Koran twice (Sura 6:86; 
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38:48), once together with Ishmael, Jonah, and Lot (Sura 6:86) 
and the second time with Ishmael and Dhi al-Kifl, a figure 
who is not easy to identify (see *Ezekiel). It is, however, evi- 
dent that Muhammad did not know where to place him. Ac- 
cording to the commentators of the Koran, he lived before 
King Saul. 
[Haim Z’ew Hirschberg] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Gunkel, Das Maerchen im Alten Testa- 
ment (1917), index; W.W. Fereday, Elisha the Prophet (1924); L. Bieler, 
in: ARW, 32 (1935), 228-45; J. Morgenstern, Amos Studies, 1 (1941), 
349 ff; E James, Personalities of the Old Testament (1943), 187-95; N. 
Glueck, in: BASOR, 90 (1943), 2-23; Y. Kaufmann, Toledot, 2 (1960), 
index. IN THE AGGADAH: Ginzberg, Legends, 4 (1913), 239-46; 6 
(1928), 343-8. IN ISLAM: A. Geiger, Was hat Mohammed aus dem Ju- 
denthume aufgenommen? (1833), 192; EIS”, S.v.; H. Speyer, Biblische 
Erzaehlungen... (1961), 406; Tha‘labi, Qisas (1356 H), 218-9. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Cogan, 1 Kings (2000), 455; M. Cogan and H. 
Tadmor, 11 Kings (1988), 30-96, 147-52; Y. Zakovitch, Every High Of- 
ficial (Heb., 1986), 142-45. 


ELISHA BA’AL KENAFAYIM (Heb. 0°53) 93 yw>N; “Eli- 
sha the man-of-the-wings”; c. second century C.£.), pious man 
of the tannaitic period whose name is said to reflect his mi- 
raculous escape from death during the Roman persecutions. 
The talmudic story reads as follows: “... the wicked state (i.e. 
Rome) once proclaimed a decree against Israel that whoever 
put on phylacteries should have his brains pierced; yet Elisha 
put them on and went out into the streets. A quaestor saw him; 
and when Elisha fled from him, the latter gave pursuit. As he 
overtook him, Elisha removed the phylacteries from his head 
and held them in his hand. “What is that in your hand?’ he 
asked, to which Elisha replied “The wings of a dove’ He opened 
out his hand and the wings of a dove were found therein. 
Hence he is called ‘Elisha the man-of-the-wings’” (Shab. 49a, 
130a). The Jerusalem Talmud states “Whoever is not like Eli- 
sha the man-of-the-wings should not put on phylacteries” 
(Ber. 2:3, 4c; see Penei Moshe, ibid.). It seems however, that 
the epithet “man of the wings” is in fact a euphemism for “one 
with clean hands,” ie., that he was scrupulous with regard to 
the ritual washing of hands (see Arukh ha-Shalem, ed. by A. 
Kohut, 4 (1926), s.v. Kanaf, and S. Lieberman, Tosefta ki-Fes- 
hutah, 1 (1955), 215). 

[Jacques K. Mikliszanski] 


ELISHA BEN ABRAHAM (cd. 1749), rabbi and author. Eli- 
sha was born in Leczyca, Poland. He also lived in Frankfurt 
and Altona in Germany and in Grodno in Lithuania. In his 
youth he was a pupil of Joseph Samuel of Cracow, the rabbi 
of Frankfurt, in whose home he was brought up. In 1697 he 
published in Amsterdam Kav ve-Naki, a short commentary to 
the Mishnah, which was brought out together with the text in 
one compact volume and has been frequently republished. He 
was appointed head of the bet din of Grodno, but in his old 
age returned to Germany, staying for some time in the home 
of Joseph Oppenheimer (son of David *Oppenheim). Oppen- 
heimer placed at Elisha’s disposal a manuscript of *Asher b. Je- 
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hiel’s commentary to the Mishnah on the order Zera’im, which 
he published together with his own notes and glosses under 
the title Pi Shenayim (Altona, 1735). The work received several 
approbations, including that of Moses Hagiz and his opponent 
Jacob *Emden, who rarely gave approbations. The manuscript 
of Asher b. Jehiel’s commentary is now in the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford, and an edition of Pi Shenayim (1966) collated anew 
with the manuscript was published in 1966. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Emden; Megillat Sefer, ed. by D. Kahana 
(1896), 120; S.A. Friedenstein, Ir Gibborim (1880), 58; S.Z. Horowitz, 
Rehovot Ir (1891), 30-32; Michael, Or, no. 472. 

{Shlomoh Zalman Havlin] 


ELISHA BEN AVUYAH, tanna, quoted once in the Mishnah 
as saying: “Learning in youth is like writing with ink on clean 
paper, but learning in old age is like writing with ink on blot- 
ted paper” (Avot 4:20). From the position of this saying to- 
ward the end of the fourth chapter (see: *Avot, Structure) — af- 
ter R. Jacob and R. Shimon ben Eleazar and before R. Eleazar 
Hakapar - it would seem likely that he was one of the very 
last of the tannaim. In the talmudic tradition (TJ, Hag. 2:1, 
77b) he was identified with “Aher” (“the Other”), the third of 
the four companions who “entered the pardes.” In the earliest 
form of this baraita (Tosef., Hag. 2:3, cod. Vienna), this third 
companion was named explicitly as “Elisha.” Elisha is a rel- 
atively rare name among the tannaim, and this probably 
contributed to the identification of these two figures. From 
the story in Tosefta Hagigah, it seems clear that the Elisha 
mentioned there was a contemporary of R. Akiva. Beyond 
what is told in Avot and in Tosefta Hagigah, tannaitic sources 
provide no additional information on either of these two fig- 
ures. Chapter 24 in Avot de-Rabbi Natan version A ascribes 
various statements to Elisha ben Avuyah. However, Avot de- 
Rabbi Natan in the forms in which we possess it is a post- 
talmudic work, and these specific traditions are variously 
ascribed to other Sages in other sources. They cannot, there- 
fore, be viewed as reliable evidence for early traditions con- 
cerning Elisha. 

Tosefta Hagigah tells us that Elisha “looked and destroyed 
the plants.” “Destruction of plants” is a standard phrase in 
tannaitic sources for wanton destruction. It can refer either 
to damage caused to oneself or to damage caused to another 
(BK 8:6). In later sources it is used by extension to refer to 
the destructive consequences of sin (Gen. R. 19), and specifi- 
cally to one who learns Torah but does not fulfill its precepts 
(Deut. R., ed. Lieberman, 109). In the Palestinian tradition two 
related interpretations of Elisha’s “destruction of the plants” 
are suggested. According to one interpretation (TJ, Hag. 2:1, 
77b-c; Ruth R. 6; Eccles. R. 7), Elisha himself stopped learn- 
ing Torah and gave up observing the Sabbath. In this tradi- 
tion Elisha is viewed as a tragic figure, who has strayed from 
the ways of the Torah and is convinced that there is no way 
back. In response to R. Meir’s repeated attempts to convince 
him to repent, Elisha states: “Once I was passing by the Holy 
of Holies riding on my horse on the Day of Atonement which 
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fell on the Sabbath, and I heard a heavenly voice coming from 
the Holy of Holies, which said: ‘Return, O children’ - except 
for Elisha ben Avuyah.” This interchange, which provides the 
thematic framework for this entire narrative tradition, reflects 
a literary reversal of R. Meir’s own position in Tosefta Demai 
2:9, where R. Meir states that a sage who has abandoned the 
ways of the havurah “can never be accepted back” into the fold, 
while R. Shimon and R. Joshua ben Korhah state that he can 
always be accepted back, as it is written (Jer. 3:14): “Return, O 
repentant children.” This theme of the “sinful sage” (Ruben- 
stein, 64-104; Goshen-Gottstein, 21-229), as developed in the 
Jerusalem Talmud and the parallel Midreshei aggadah, has 
no obvious connection to the story of the “four who entered 
the pardes” In response to the question of what led to Elisha’s 
apostasy, this tradition provides a number of answers. Two of 
them relate to the impure nature of Elisha’s conception and 
birth, and two to Elisha’s crisis of faith concerning the suffer- 
ing of the righteous (e.g., seeing the tongue of R. Judah ha- 
Nahtom in a dog’s mouth, regarding which he commented: 
“Ts this the Torah and this its reward?” (TJ, Hag. ibid.), cf. the 
parallel description of the tongue of Huzpit the Meturgeman 
being dragged along by a pig in the Babylonian Talmud (Kid. 
39c), concerning which Elisha exclaimed: “The mouth that 
uttered pearls licks the dust,’ and see below). Since none of 
these reasons seem to have any connection to what Elisha may 
have “seen” when he entered the pardes (however this is un- 
derstood), the later Palestinian tradition (Song R. 1) omitted 
the word “looked” from the original text of the baraita, read- 
ing instead: “Elisha destroyed the plants.” According to this 
tradition his experience in the pardes was not the cause of his 
apostasy. Rather the underlying causes of both his apostasy 
and of his negative experience in the pardes were the flaws in 
his character and the weakness of his faith. 

Another early Palestinian interpretation of Elisha’s “de- 
struction of the plants” is also found in the Jerusalem Tal- 
mud (TJ, Hag. 2:1, 77b) and echoed in Song R. 1. According 
to this understanding, Elisha did not merely bring damage 
upon himself by ceasing to learn Torah and to observe the 
Sabbath. He also inflicted damage upon others, by forcing 
them to desecrate the Sabbath, or by preventing children from 
learning Torah, or even - according to an extreme version of 
this tradition - killing children who learned Torah. Clearly 
this tradition does not portray Elisha as a tragic figure, but 
rather as an arch-villain, deserving no sympathy, but rather 
only contempt and hatred. It is therefore significant to note 
that only in this tradition does the Jerusalem Talmud use the 
term “Aher” to refer to Elisha, thus avoiding referring to him 
by name. R. Meir also does not appear in this tradition, nor 
is there any discussion of his repentance or his return to the 
fold (cf. Tosef., Yoma 4:11). 

In the Babylonian Talmud (Hag. 15a-b) these two very 
different early aggadic traditions were combined into a single 
composite, but fairly continuous narrative. Elisha both sins 
against himself and commits crimes against others. He is si- 
multaneously a sympathetic and tragic figure, accompanied 
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by his still devoted disciple R. Meir, and given consideration 
by sages like R. Johanan, yet at the same time an arch-villain, 
never referred to by his own name, but rather only as “Aher” - 
“the Other” - and clearly despised by R. Judah ha-Nasi. As 
such, his complex and contradictory (or if you will: paradox- 
ical) figure provides a profound challenge for literary critics. 
But the most important change in the Babylonian tradition is 
in fact a return, in part, to the earliest forms of the Elisha tra- 
dition, namely the connection between his apostasy and the 
experience of the pardes. No doubt basing itself on the original 
tradition of Tosefta Hagigah, the Babylonian Talmud assumes 
that Elisha’s “destruction of the plants” was a direct result of 
what he saw when he entered the pardes (“Elisha looked and 
destroyed the plants”). Moreover, the Babylonian Talmud as- 
sumes (probably correctly) that the original story of the entry 
into the pardes as described in the Tosefta reflects a mystical 
journey, involving an ascension (physical or spiritual) into the 
heavens, and a vision of some aspect of divinity. The clarifi- 
cation of the precise nature of the tannaitic understanding of 
the mystical ascent to the divine, and of the dangers inherent 
in this ascent, are therefore crucial to any appreciation of the 
roots and development of the Elisha traditions. In their pres- 
ent form, the Babylonian Talmud’s version of these traditions 
reflects a relatively late stage in the evolution of the Metatron 
traditions, and shows some degree of interdependence with 
the later strata of the heikhalot literature. For a powerful and 
profound study of these aspects of the Elisha traditions, see 
Liebes, The Sin of Elisha. 

Given the composite character of the Elisha traditions, it 
is quite clear that any attempt to write a single consistent and 
coherent “biography” of this character will ultimately break 
down in contradiction. One extreme example of this phenom- 
enon is reflected in the willingness of earlier scholars to ac- 
cept on face value the identification of the tanna R. Jacob b. 
Korshai as Elisha’s grandson. The textual basis of this pseudo- 
identification provides a good text-case both of the talmudic 
method of “creative historiography,’ and of the uncritical use 
of talmudic sources by some scholars. As mentioned above, 
one of the reasons given for Elisha’s apostasy was his loss of 
faith in divine reward and punishment. The Jerusalem Talmud 
(Hag. 2:1, 77b) tells that Elisha once saw a man ascend to the 
top of a date palm, take the young birds without sending off 
the mother, and came down safely, despite the fact that he had 
transgressed the law of the Torah (cf. Deut. 22:7). The next day, 
Elisha saw another man ascend to the top of a date palm, send 
off the mother and then take the young birds, thus fulfilling 
the law of the Torah. When he came down, he was bitten by a 
poisonous snake and died. Elisha was distressed because the 
Torah explicitly promises that one who fulfills this command- 
ment will be given “goodness and length of days,” and so he 
lost his faith. To this the Jerusalem Talmud adds that Elisha 
lost his faith only because he was unaware of R. Jacobs inter- 
pretation of the verse: “‘you shall receive goodness’ - in the 
world to come, which is all good; ‘you shall receive length of 
days’ - in the future world, which is ‘long’ [i.e., unending]. 
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This dictum is brought in the name of R. Jacob (b. Korshai) in 
Tosefta Hullin 10:16, a text which also includes a story about 
a man who ascended a tree, etc. Given the similarity between 
the story told by R. Jacob in the Tosefta and the story told by 
the Jerusalem Talmud in the name of Elisha, there can hardly 
be any doubt the entire passage in the Jerusalem Talmud is a 
free reworking and elaboration of R. Jacob’s original story in 
the Tosefta in order to suggest an additional reason for Elisha’s 
apostasy. In the context of the Babylonian Talmud’s discussion 
of R. Jacob’s position (Kid. 39b; Hul. 1424), it brings a dictum 
of Rav Joseph, which states: “If Aher had only interpreted this 
verse like R. Jacob the son of his daughter, he would not have 
sinned.” This is the only evidence for any family connection 
between Elisha and R. Jacob. Attempts like this to provide de- 
tailed family connections between characters in aggadic nar- 
ratives are very common in the Babylonian Talmud. For ex- 
ample, both Abba Hilkiah and Hanan ha-Nehba are described 
in Taan. 23a—b as grandsons of Honi Hameagel - the former 
as the “son of his son” and the latter as the “son of his daugh- 
ter” In fact, the only substantial connection between them is 
that they were all miraculous rainmakers. Even the precise 
phrase “Jacob the son of his daughter” occurs elsewhere in 
the Babylonian Talmud (Sot. 49a) with regard to Rav Aha bar 
Jacob. “Evidence” like this is inherently weak. However in our 
case, the very notion that Elisha was R. Jacob’s grandfather is 
totally implausible. R. Jacob b. Korshai’s was one of R. Judah 
ha-Nasi’s teachers. In TB Hag. 15b when Elisha’s daughter ap- 
peared before R. Judah ha-Nasi to ask for charity, he asked 
her: “Whose daughter are you.” She replied: “I am the daugh- 
ter of Aher.’ To this he exclaimed: “Does he have any offspring 
still remaining in the world?” If his own teacher was the son 
of Aher’s daughter, how could he be unaware that Aher had 
offspring? Moreover, how could R. Jacob b. Korshai be Aher’s 
daughter's son, and still be old enough to have been R. Judah 
ha-Nasi’s teacher? These are the sort of problems one is bound 
to encounter when one takes what is in effect a minor liter- 
ary embellishment (“the son of his daughter”) as an assertion 
of historical “fact.” 

The various legends of Elisha, who forsook Judaism to 
seek new paths, influenced the Jewish writers of the Haska- 
lah period, many of whom had passed through a similar cri- 
sis. He is the central character of several historical novels and 
poems of that period, and is the subject of various studies, in- 
cluding those of M.J. Berdyczewski, Y. Liebes, J. Rubenstein, 
and A. Goshen-Gottstein. M. *Letteris’ Hebrew adaptation of 
the first part of Goethe's Faust is called Ben Avuyah. Elisha b. 
Avuyah is also the subject of Milton *Steinberg’s novel As a 
Driven Leaf (1940). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Graetz, Gnostizismus und Judenthum 
(1846), 62-71; M.D. Hoffmann, Toledot Elisha b. Avuyah (1880); S. 
Back, Elisha ben Abuya-Acher (Ger., 1891); Bacher, Tann, 1 (19037), 
430-4; Weiss, Dor, 2 (1904*), 113, 126 ff.; Hyman, Toledot, 155-7; Bin 
Gorion, in: Ha-Goren, 8 (1912), 76-83; Buechler, in: MGwyJ, 76 (1932), 
412-56; Yalon, ibid., 79 (1935), 238-40; idem, in: Leshonenu, 29 (1965), 
213-7; G. Scholem, Jewish Gnosticism (19657), 14-19; Y. Liebes, The Sin 
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of Elisha (Hebrew; 1990); J. Rubenstein, Talmudic Stories (1999); A. 
Goshen-Gottstein, The Sinner and the Amnesiac (2000). 


[Stephen G. Wald (24 ed.)] 


ELISHAH (Heb. muy), one of the sons of Javan, a grand- 
son of Japheth (Gen. 10:4; 1 Chron. 1:7), and also the name of 
the island from which the Tyrians obtained blue and purple 
dyes (Ezek. 27:7). Elishah is usually identified with the name 
Alasiya (= *Cyprus, or a part of the island) which occurs in 
document form in Alalakh, Tell el-Amarna, Ugarit, and in Hit- 
tite sources. The copper of Alasiya was already well-known in 
*Mari in the Old Babylonian period. Other forms of Elishah 
are Ugaritic, Alty (“from Alf”), and Egyptian d-la-sd. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.F. Hill, A History of Cyprus, 1 (1940), 42-50; 
C.E. Schaeffer, Enkomi-Alasia (1952); EM, 1 (1955), 52-3 (incl. bibl.); J. 
Simons, The Geographical and Topographical Texts of the Old Testa- 
ment (1959), 28-29; H.W. Catling, in: cAH2, vol. 1, ch. 9 (1966), 58-62; 
Ugaritica, 5 (1968), index. 


ELISHA HAYYIM BEN JACOB ASHKENAZI (d. 1673), 
father of *Nathan of Gaza and emissary of the Ashkenazi 
community of Jerusalem. In 1650 Ashkenazi and the kabbal- 
ist Solomon Navarro were sent as emissaries to North Africa 
by their community. On their return, they stayed for a time 
in Venice where Isaac *Bing of Jerusalem published Joseph 
*Caro’ss Maggid Meisharim (1654), from a manuscript which 
Ashkenazi had brought from Jerusalem. Bing had published 
the first part of the work in Lublin in 1646. Ashkenazi also 
brought to Italy for publication Abraham *Galante’s Zohorei 
Hammah, a commentary on the * Zohar (Venice, 1655). During 
his stay in Italy, Solomon Navarro converted to Christianity. 
The money they had collected on their mission was therefore 
lost, and Ashkenazi was compelled to begin anew, leaving 
for Germany and Poland. He returned to Italy in 1665, and 
in Leghorn heard of his son's prophecies in Gaza. Ashkenazi 
proceeded to Erez Israel via Egypt, where he was received by 
the wealthy Raphael Joseph with honor and gifts, on account 
of his son, the prophet. In 1666 he again departed for Ger- 
many and Poland on a mission for the Ashkenazi community 
of Jerusalem, passing through Constantinople, the Balkans, 
Budapest, and Vienna. Toward the end of his life, Ashkenazi 
went to Morocco on a mission, and he died there in the city 
of Meknés. It is possible that he brought his son’s kabbalistic 
writings with him on this mission, for they were circulated 
widely throughout Morocco at that time. Certainly the fact 
that Nathan’s father was well known and respected in the 
North African communities facilitated the spread of Shab- 
bateanism there. There is no doubt that Ashkenazi believed in 
the prophecies of his son, who corresponded with him notify- 
ing him of his activities, and in the messianism of *Shabbetai 
Zevi, even after the latter's conversion to Islam. Ashkenazi’s 
other son, AZARIAH HAYYIM ASHKENAZI, was also sent to 
Morocco as an emissary of the Jerusalem Ashkenazi commu- 
nity. His novellae on the Torah appeared in Mareh Einayim 
(in Ms.) written by Eliezer Bahalul in 1710. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yaari, Sheluhei (1951), 281-2, 331; Scholem, 
Shabbetai Zevi, 162-3, 188, 544, 602, 770-1. 


[Avraham Yaari] 


ELISHEBA (Heb. y2w9x; “[my] God is fullness”), wife of 
*Aaron, the daughter of Amminadab, and the sister of *Nah- 
shon. She bore Aaron four sons, *Nadab, *Abihu, *Eleazar, 
and *Ithamar (Ex. 6:23). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Noth, Personennamen, 146; Rowley, in: JNEs, 
3 (1944), 75-76; Koehler, in: zAw, 55 (1937); 165-6. 


°ELISHEVA (pen name of Elisheva Bikhowsky née Eliza- 
veta Zhirkova; 1888-1949), non-Jewish Hebrew poet. Born 
in Russia, she began writing poetry in Russian in 1907, came 
into contact with Jewish circles, and was deeply attracted by 
the movement for Jewish national renaissance. Her admira- 
tion for the Jewish people and their hopes for redemption 
found expression in poems full of yearning for the beautiful 
and noble qualities of Judaism. Her Russian poems were pub- 
lished in two volumes in 1919: Minuty (“Minutes”) and Tainye 
Pesni (“Hidden Songs”). She studied Hebrew, which she re- 
garded as the “language of the heart of lights and shadow,’ 
and translated into Russian works by Judah Steinberg, J.H. 
Brenner, J.D. Berkowitz, G. Schoffmann, and U.N. Gnessin. 
Her first Hebrew poems were published in Ha-Tekufah (1921) 
no. 13. In addition to stories and poems, her Hebrew writings 
include articles of literary criticism on Hebrew and general 
European literature, particularly Russian. In 1925 she settled 
in Palestine with her husband Simeon Bikhowsky, whom she 
had married in 1920. Referred to as “Ruth from the banks of 
the Volga,” her stories and her poems are pervaded by a deep 
love of everything Jewish. Her poems often have the innocence 
of a folk song, while her stories reflect a desire to stress the 
noble elements in life and to describe all that is good and ex- 
alted in man. Her Hebrew books are Kos Ketannah (“A Small 
Cup,’ poems, 1926); Sippurim (“Stories,” 1928); “Mikreh Tafel” 
(“Unimportant Incident,’ a story, 1929); Simtaot (“Alleys” a 
novel, 1929; 1977); Meshorer ve-Adam (“Poet and Man, about 
the poetry of Aleksandr Blok, 1929); Shirim (“Poems,’ 1946). A 
collection of poems, Yalkut Shirim, appeared in 1970. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: V. Weiner, Pirkei Hayyim ve-Sifrut (1960), 
74-96; Genazim, 1 (1961), 151-67. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kovez 
Maamarim odot ha-Meshoreret Elisheva (1927); H. Barzel, “Essay,” 
in: Simtaot (1977); G. Shaked, in: Maariv (Sept. 7, 1983); idem, Ha- 
Sipporet ha-’Ivrit, 3 (1988), 87-93; O. Rav-Hon, in: Moznayim, 67:10 
(1993), 7-11; S. Kagan, Elisheva: “The Forgotten Poetess; in: Jewish 
Affairs, 52:3 (1997), 115-18; S. Kornhandler, Ikkaron ha-Hitrahavut 
ha-Zhaneristit bi-Yeziratah shel Elisheva (1999); D. Miron, “Sheatah 
shel Elisheva; in: Iyyunim bi-Tekumat Yisrael, 12 (2002), 521-66; 13, 


345-92. 
[Gedalyah Elkoshi] 


ELISOFON, ELIOT (1911-1973), U.S. photographer. Born in 
New York, the first generation of his Latvian Jewish family in 
America, Elisofon grew up in poverty and he later developed 
an immense sympathy for the victims of the cataclysms he 
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witnessed and photographed in traveling two million miles 
across six continents. He became a professional photogra- 
pher in 1935 after graduating from Fordham University. He 
depended on commercial work until 1939 when the Museum 
of Modern Art hired him as its first staff photographer. By 
the following year he had transformed himself into an ener- 
getic and committed photojournalist, artist, activist, teacher, 
lecturer, and writer. His still work ranged from war reportage 
and social photojournalism to food and glamour photogra- 
phy. He focused often on art and architecture of ancient cul- 
tures, and he loved Africa as a subject. He covered the Lon- 
don blitz, and as a staff photographer for Life magazine, he 
accompanied United States troops to North Africa. As a Hol- 
lywood color consultant, he created the mood-inducing hues 
of the film Moulin Rouge. Exhibitions of his paintings, often 
with his photographs, were held in leading museums and gal- 
leries throughout the world. He contributed to many books, 
including The Art of Indian Asia: Its Mythologies and Trans- 
formations (1955), The Sculpture of Africa (1958), and The Nile 
(1964), a work involving years of research. 

[(Stewart Kampel (24 ed.)] 


ELITZUR, sports organization of the religious workers move- 
ment, *Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi. It was founded in 1938 at the 
initiative of R. Meir *Bar-Ilan. Its early years in Erez Israel 
were devoted to mixed military and sports activities in the 
framework of the Haganah and Palmah and also in helping 
“illegal” immigrants come safely ashore. Intensive sports ac- 
tivities only developed after World War 11. Its object was to 
encourage sport among religious youth in a framework which 
would not interfere with observance, with all activities taking 
place on weekdays. Elitzur’s membership reached 25,000 in 
130 branches throughout Israel by the 1990s. Its teams played 
in the national leagues for basketball, volleyball, table tennis, 
tennis, judo, swimming, chess, athletics, badminton, squash, 
and handball but not for soccer where games are played on 
Saturdays. Outstanding has been the encouragement of sport 
among Ethiopian immigrant children and youth, producing 
several Israel champions in light athletics and winners of the 
Israel marathon. 

Starting in 1983, the Elitzuria games were held every 4-5 
years with the participation of religious Jewish youth from 
the Diaspora and Israel, attracting as many as 2,000 athletes 
from 20 countries, including Eastern Europe and the for- 
mer U.S.S.R. World Elitzur has branches in North and South 
America, Europe, South Africa, and Australia. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Michelson (ed.), Hoveret Elizur (1968). 


[Zeev Braverman] 


ELIYAHU, MORDECHAI (1929- ), Israeli religious leader, 
kabbalist, and former Sephardi chief rabbi of Israel. Born 
into a Jerusalem family of little means, Eliyahu was 11 years 
old when his father and teacher, Hakham Salman Eliyahu, 
passed away. Eliyahu then continued his studies at Yeshivat 
Porat Yosef with the Rabbi Ezra Attiah. For a number of years 
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he studied with Rabbi Abraham Yeshaya *Karelitz, the Hazon 
Ish. He graduated from the Institute of Rabbis and Religious 
Judges headed by Rabbi Isaac *Nissim, the former chief rabbi 
of Israel. Upon graduation he became the youngest dayyan 
(religious court judge) appointed to a religious court in Israel. 
He served on the rabbinic court in Beersheba for four years 
and then transferred to the court in Jerusalem. Eventually, he 
was elected to the High Rabbinic Court, where he continued 
to serve. In 1983 he was elected Sephardi chief rabbi of Israel 
and served one term until 1993. During his term as chief rabbi 
and afterwards, as well, Eliyahu, together with his colleague, 
Chief Rabbi Abraham *Shapira, became one of the spiritual 
leaders of the religious Zionist camp in Israel. For over 20 
years, he spoke out on political and social issues of concern to 
religious Zionism. During the events leading up to the Israeli 
government's disengagement from Gaza in 2005, he was a vo- 
cal opponent of the removal of the Jews from their homes and 
the uprooting of Jewish communities in Gaza. 

Eliyahu is the author of several popular works on hala- 
khah, including Darkhei Taharah, about the laws of family pu- 
rity (published in five languages); an annotated and updated 
edition of the Kizzur Shulhan Arukh; a Sephardi rite siddur; 
and various pamphlets regarding Jewish law. Every Monday 
Rav Eliyahu taught a shir (lesson) that could be heard on 
the radio over the Internet and by satellite in 250 localities 
throughout Israel. He also had his own website: http://www. 
harav.org. Eliyahu’s second son, SAMUEL, was chief rabbi of 
Safed. Eliyahu was recognized as a posek (halakhic decisor) 
and kabbalist, with many coming to him with their halakhic 
questions and for personal advice. 


[David Derovan (24 ed.)] 


ELTYIA, JOSEPH (1901-1931), Greek poet, scholar, Hebrai- 
cist, and translator. Eliyia was born in Janina (Ioannina), was 
an ardent Zionist in 1917-18, and taught French at the Alli- 
ance Israélite Universelle school in Janina. He was a radical in 
defense of workers. His poem “Militarism” (1920) criticizing 
the role of Greece in the Asia Minor War angered the Greek 
authorities. He published demotic verse in various Athenian 
periodicals (Noumas, Vigla, and Nea Estia) and in the Epiri- 
tikon Aghon of Janina. His outstanding poems were love songs 
dedicated to Rebekah, his ideal of womanhood. Eliyia’s major 
translations include Greek versions of Isaiah and Job, the Song 
of Songs, Ruth, and Jonah, the poems of Judah Halevi and Ibn 
Gabirol, and the works of such modern Hebrew writers as Bi- 
alik, Frishman, Shneur, Peretz, and Tchernichovsky. He also 
wrote articles on Kabbalah and eschatology. He was one of the 
first Jews to advocate liberal ideas in Ioannina. In 1924, as an 
anti-militarist and leftist, he was arrested. He also developed 
a socialist ideology. To avoid problems with the authorities, 
he settled in Athens in 1925, writing in Filiki Etairia and the 
Great Greek Encyclopaedia. In Athens he graduated from the 
Ecole Francaise d’Athénes in 1930. A teaching appointment 
necessitated Eliyia’s move in 1930 to Kilkis, a remote town in 
northern Greece, where he was the only Jew in a hostile en- 
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vironment. By the time of his premature death from typhoid 
at age 29, Eliyia had written 257 poems and had contributed 
over 200 articles on Jewish themes to the Great Greek Encyclo- 
pedia. A biographical study of Eliyia (together with 90 of his 
poems in English translation) and a Greek edition of his po- 
etry (sponsored by the B’nai Brith) appeared as posthumous 
tributes to the writer. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Eliyia Poems, ed. by R. Dalven (1944); G. 
Zographaki, In Memoriam... J. Eliyia (1934); Dymaras, in: Proia (Aug. 
1, 1931); Daphnis, in: Nea Estia, 10 (1931), 828. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
R. Dalven, The Jews of Ioannina (1990), 167-72; E. Kourmantzi-Pan- 
ayotakou, “Josef Eliya and Sabbethai Kabili: Ideological Problems in 
Ioannina’s Pre-War Jewish Community,’ in: I.K. Hassiotis (ed.), The 
Jewish Communities of Southeastern Europe, from the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury to the End of World War 11, Thessaloniki: Institute for Balkan 
Studies (1997), 263-80. 


[Rachel Dalven / Yitzchak Kerem (2"4 ed.)] 


ELI ZIYYON VE-AREHA (Heb. 371¥) [}°3 "PX; “Wail, Zion 
and its cities”), the initial words of an acrostic elegy for 
the fast day of the Ninth of *Av. This dirge, written in the Mid- 
dle Ages but of anonymous authorship, consists of 12 stanzas, 
each closing with the refrain: “Wail, Zion and its cities,/ as a 
woman in labor pains,/ and like a maiden that dons sackcloth 
to mourn for the husband of her youth.” The dirge enumer- 
ates, in detail, the cruelties suffered by Judea and its inhabit- 
ants during the destruction of the Second Temple. Eli Ziyyon 
is sung by the congregation standing. The refrain is sung 
slowly (and in some traditions twice) at the beginning, and 
then repeated faster after each stanza. The melody is of an 
elegiac character, and has become, for all Ashkenazi com- 
munities, a symbol of the yearly commemoration of the De- 
struction. It therefore came to be used also for some other 
kinot, such as the last stanza of Az be-hataeinu (“Then, for our 
sins”), and for Terahem Ziyyon ka-asher amarta (“Have mercy 
upon Zion as Thou didst promise”); and also for *Lekhah 
Dodi during the “Three Weeks” (17> of Tammuz to 9" of Av). 
It is sometimes considered one of the *Mi-Sinai Niggunim. 
The origin of the melody has been discussed by Emmanuel 
Kirschner and Abraham Zvi Idelsohn. Kirschner related it 
to a 15'8-century German court ballad Die Frau zur Weissen 
Burg, and to 14*- and 17*-century Catholic songs. Idelsohn 
related it to a 17"*-century Spanish folksong, and a Czech song 
of the same period, both of which belong to a melodic type 
which he also found among the Balkan Sephardim. Since all 
these comparisons are based upon resemblances of isolated 
motives or melodic phrases, and a direct prototype has not 
been identified as yet, it seems more probable that it represents 
a particular instance of a widespread European “migrant” 
tune or melodic pattern. The earliest notated evidence of 
the melody found so far is in the manuscript manual of Judah 
Elias of Hanover (1743), for Lekhah Dodi (in a slightly varied 
form), and in several of the manuals of 18*-century hazzanim 
published in Idelsohn, Melodien, vol. 6 (1932) (Isaac Glogau, 
Moshe Pan, I.L. Wolf). Its earliest appearance in print is 
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in Isaac Nathan's very free paraphrase of the melody, for his 
setting of “O weep for those that wept by Babel’s stream” 
in Byron's Hebrew Melodies (1815). An interesting version is 
given by Moses Margoliouth who states that he heard it sung 
by Polish immigrants at the Western Wall on the Ninth of 
Ay, 1848 (A Pilgrimage to the Land of my Fathers, 2 (1850), 
356-9). 

The melody can be found in the following publications: 
S. Sulzer, Schir Zion (1838), 188, no. 148; M. Kohn, Vollstaendi- 
ger Jahrgang von Terzett- und Chorgesaengen, 3 (1839), 130, 
no. 89; S. Naumbourg, Zemirot Yisrael, 3 (1864), 23, no. 25; A. 
Baer, Baal T’fillah (18837), 90; A.S. Ersler, Tfillah w’Zimrah, 1 
(1907), 48, no. 49; L. Kornitzer, in: Israelitisches Familienblatt 
(July 28, 1927), supplement; Idelsohn, Melodien, 6 (1932), 213, 
no. 35; 7 (1933), 105, no. 302 a and b; 148, no. 101. It was pub- 
lished in Israel in Y. Sharett (ed.), Anot, 5 (1938), in M. Ayali, 
Haggim u-Zemannim, 1 (1953), 527, and in Sefer ha-Moadim, 
7 (1957), 16-18 (music section). 

In the 20" century, several composers made arrange- 
ments of the melody, including L. Zeitlin and Joseph *Achron. 
Its poetical and melodic structure was the inspiration for A. 
Luboshitzky’s elegy on the death of Theodor Herzl Eli Ziyyon 
ve-Nodedeha (“Wail, Zion, and her dispersed ones”; Mivhar 
Shirei Amenu (1921), 59-60). A modern kinah, J.L. Bialer’s Eli, 
Eli Nafshi, Bekhi (Wail, wail my soul, cry”), in commemora- 
tion of the Holocaust, was approved by the Union of Syna- 
gogues in Israel for use on the Ninth of Av, and is sung to the 
Eli Ziyyon melody. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Davidson, Ozar, 1 (1924), 229; E. Kirsch- 
ner, Ueber mittelalterliche hebraeische Poesien und ihre Singweisen 
(1914); A. Nadel, in: Gemeindeblatt (Berlin 1924), no. 9; Idelsohn, 


Music, 168, 171. 
[Haim Bar-Dayan] 


ELKABBACH, JEAN-PIERRE (1937- _), French broadcast 
journalist. Elkabbach was born in Oran, Algeria. He was a 
leading figure of radio and television journalism in France. 
From 1970 to 1972 he was a newscaster on the first channel. 
In 1975 he was chief editor on the state radio network, France 
Inter, and he became director of the news division in 1976. 
During the years 1977 to 1981 he was head of the news de- 
partment of the second channel of French television. Since 
the position at that time was based on a political appoint- 
ment, he was replaced when the Socialist government came 
to power in 1981. He became an editor and newscaster on the 
main daily news report on Europe No. 1 radio station. In 1993 
he reached the peak of his career when he was appointed 
chairman of France Television, the French public broadcast- 
ing company. His methods of dealing with the strong com- 
petition from private networks were somewhat controversial, 
and he was forced to resign in 1996. He wrote about his ex- 
periences and the role of public broadcasting in France in 29 
mois et quelques jours (1997). 

From December 1999, Elkabbach, a dynamic reporter 
noted for his aggressive broadcasting style, was chairman 
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of Public Senat, the parliamentary channel of the French 


Senate. 
[Gideon Kouts / Dror Franck Sullaper (274 ed.)] 


ELKAN, BENNO (1877-1960), sculptor and graphic artist. 
Elkan was born in Dortmund, and studied art in Munich and 
Karlsruhe. He became a very versatile artist and could not de- 
cide whether to work as painter or sculptor. But after he had 
finished The Walking (1904, Ostenfriedhof Dordmund) he de- 
cided to specialize in sculpture. In 1905 he went to Paris where 
he taught himself sculpture. There he became acquainted with 
Paul Albert Bartholomé, whose monumental sepulcher in the 
Pére-Lachaise cemetery greatly influenced Elkan. A year after 
his marriage to Hedwig Einstein in 1907, the couple went to 
Rome for three years, where he immersed himself in the art 
of the Renaissance. In 1911 he returned to Germany where he 
executed a large number of stone tombstones decorated with 
bronze statues, and several large sculptures in colored stone. 
Among the busts he carved is a bronze mask of Jules Pascin 
(1906, Hamburger Kunsthalle), and busts of Truebner (1911, 
Ursula Hammil, Beverly Hills, U.S.), Alfred Flechtheim (1912, 
Stadtmuseum Diisseldorf), and Rathenau (1925, Museum am 
Ostwall Dortmund). Elkan’s bas-relief portrait medals capture 
elements of chiaroscuro. In World War 1, Elkan enlisted but 
was released after a bout of cholera. Elkan settled in Frankfurt 
for 15 years and had a profound impact on local cultural life. 
He published his war experiences (Polnische Nachtstuecke) as 
lithographs in 1918. The medals and busts created by Elkan 
are to be found in all the important museums of Europe. His 
most outstanding works in Germany were the freedom mon- 
ument in Mainz (Erwachende, 1930, granite, about 17 ft., 4.5 
meters, high) which was destroyed during World War 11, 
and the memorial to the victims of war, erected in Frankfurt, 
which the Nazis removed in 1933, but which was restored in 
1946. 

In 1933 Elkan settled in London, spending the war years 
in Oxford. He modelled portraits of Lord Keynes, Winston 
Churchill, Lord Samuel, James de Rothschild, Claude Mon- 
tefiore, Chaim Weizmann (on his 75‘ birthday), and Chief 
Rabbi J.H. Hertz. He created large bronze candelabra engraved 
with biblical figures for King’s College (1934), Cambridge, New 
College, Oxford (Verkiindigung, 1938), and several churches. 
His twin candelabra (Old Testament, 1931; New Testament, 
1942, 2 X 2 meters) in Westminster Abbey depict 24 groups 
of figures from the Bible. Elkan’s monumental bronze seven- 
branched candelabra (1956) decorated with biblical scenes 
was presented by members of the British Parliament to the 
Israel Knesset. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Hofmann and Peter Schmieder, Benno EI- 
kan. Ein juedischer Kuenstler aus Dortmund (1997); H. Menzel-Sev- 
ering, Benno Elkan (1980); idem, “Benno Elkan - ein kiinstlerischer 
Kosmopolit aus dem Ruhrgebiet,’ in: J.-P. Barbian, M. Brocke, L. Heid 
(eds.), Juden im Ruhrgebiet. Vom Zeitalter der Aufklarung bis in die 
Gegenwart.(1999), 133-53. 

[Sonja Beyer (2™4 ed.)] 
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ELKAN, SOPHIE (1853-1921), Swedish novelist. She pub- 
lished some early works under the pseudonym Rust Roest, but 
her best-known novels, based mainly on historical themes, ap- 
peared under her own name. These include John Hall (1899) 
and two novels dealing with the Swedish king, Gustavus 
Adolphus 1v - Konungen (“The King,” 1904) and Konungen i 
landsflykt (“The King in Exile,’ 1906). Her central characters 
are perverted personalities, whom she analyzes with psycho- 
logical subtlety. Following a voyage to Egypt and Palestine 
which she undertook with Selma Lagerléf (1858-1940), she 
wrote an interesting book entitled Drémmen om Osterlandet 
(“The Dream of the Eastern Land; 1904). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Svenskt Litteraturlexikon (1964), 120. 
[Hugo Mauritz Valentin] 


ELKANAH (Heb. 7137??%; “God has created”), father of *Sam- 
uel. 1 Samuel 1:1 names four generations of Elkanah’s ances- 
tors, thereby suggesting his important lineage. He lived in 
Ramathaim-Zophim (ibid.), which was apparently Ramah in 
the land of Zuph, at the southern end of Mount Ephraim. The 
genealogical lists in 1 Chronicles 6:7-12, 17-23, trace Elkanah’s 
line to *Kohath, the son of Levi, i.e., the levites who dwelt 
in Mount Ephraim. But the text in 1 Samuel 1:1 calls him an 
Ephraimite, and there are some who believe that this suggests 
that he was a descendant of Ephrath, Caleb’s concubine, whose 
line is associated with Beth-Lehem in Judah. Possibly the 
claim to his descent from Kohath was added by later sources, 
which concluded from Samuel's priestly service that he was 
a levite. Elkanah has often been praised for nobility of char- 
acter attempting to comfort his barren wife Hannah (1 Sam. 
1:8), but in fact he negates the legitimacy of her feelings, and 
she is not comforted as the ensuing verses make clear. In the 
genealogical lists in 1 Chronicles several ancestors of Samuel 
are mentioned by the name of Elkanah. 


[Samuel Ephraim Loewenstamm] 


In the Aggadah 
The good deeds of Elkanah are compared with those of Abra- 
ham (Agg. Ber. 50). He was the only pious man of his gen- 
eration, and was able to overcome the problem of having two 
wives who hated each other (ibid.). He did not marry Peni- 
nah until he had been married to Hannah for ten years with- 
out offspring (PR 43, 181a). He used to encourage his fellow 
men to accompany him on pilgrimages to Shiloh, and himself 
always made four annual pilgrimages instead of the obliga- 
tory three. Because he always traveled with his kinsmen and 
household, his caravan invariably roused the interest of the 
inhabitants of the towns through which he passed. Elkanah 
informed them of the purpose of his journey and encouraged 
them to join him. By taking a different route to Shiloh every 
year, he was eventually responsible for all Israel going on pil- 
grimage (SER 8). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Noth, Personennamen, 172; Levi Della Vida, 
in: JBL, 63 (1944), 8; W. Rudolph, Chronikbuecher (1955), 56. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Bar-Efrat, 1 Samuel (1996), 52. 
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ELKANN, JEAN-PAUL (1921-_ ), French engineer, business- 
man, and Jewish community leader. Elkann was born in Paris; 
he received his engineering degree from Columbia University. 
In addition to his engineering endeavors, he was appointed 
director of important French fashion houses and director of 
government companies. He was the director of Christian Dior 
from 1983 and prior to that of Parfums Givenchy (1980-83). 
Elkann was the owner and director of Vanadium Steel Itali- 
ana from 1948 and of Vanadium Alloys Steel Company Can- 
ada from 1950, and vice chairman of Vanadium Alloys Steel 
(U.S.A.) from 1953. Among his activities in the Jewish com- 
munity, he was president of the Association de la cooperation 
economique France-Israel and vice president of the France- 
Israel Chamber of Commerce. In 1982 he became president 
of the *Consistoire Centrale Israélite de France, holding this 
position for a decade. In addition, Elkann was a member of 
the Alliance Israélite Universelle Central Committee and the 
Technion’s Board of Governors. 

He was awarded France's highest honors: Commander 
of the Legion of Honor and Grand Officer of the National 
Order of Merit. 


[Gideon Kouts / Dror Franck Sullaper (24 ed.)] 


ELKERBOUT, BEN (1940-1987), Dutch-Jewish documen- 
tary film producer. Elkerbout joined the Dutch Labor Broad- 
casting Company VARA as a young man, first in an adminis- 
trative position but later working as a producer of television 
documentaries. In this capacity he made many reports from 
abroad - from Vietnam, Biafra, and particularly Israel, where 
he felt closest to the Israel Labor party. His interview with 
Golda Meir in 1976 won a special prize from the international 
press jury at the First Jewish Film and Television Festival in 
Jerusalem. 

In 1979, together with his younger colleague Ludi Boeken, 
he founded the independent Belbo Film Productions Com- 
pany, which specialized in documentaries on unusual sub- 
jects. The topics included the uncovering of the financial re- 
sources of the neo-Nazis throughout the world, the dumping 
of unlicensed medicines in the Third World, prisons in Ar- 
gentina, and a reconstruction of the students’ revolts in Eu- 
rope in the late 1960s. 

In 1986 he went over to producing full-length feature 
films, the first of which was Dreamers, on pioneers of the Third 


Aliyah in Palestine. 
[Henriette Boas] 


ELKES, ELHANAN (1879-1944), chairman of Kovno 
(Kaunas) Aeltestenrat (Council of Elders under the Nazis). 
Elkes was born in Kalvarija (Lithuania). He received both a 
traditional Jewish and a private secular education. Elkes stud- 
ied medicine in Koenigsberg, Germany, was a village doctor 
in Belorussia, and then served as a physician in the Russian 
army during World War 1 before coming to Kovno, where 
he was director of internal medicine at Bikkur Holim. A re- 
spected physician, he treated prominent non-Jews as well as 
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Jews and thus had excellent contacts, which he used when the 
Soviet Union occupied Kovno to assist in the emigration of 
Polish Jews stranded in Lithuania. Although an ardent Zionist 
from youth, he was not active in Jewish public life until the 
German occupation (June 1941), when he was unanimously 
elected chairman of the Kaunas Aeltestenrat, a position he ac- 
cepted with great reluctance. Thus, he derived the legitimacy 
of his administration from the Jewish community and not 
from the Germans, who routinely appointed the Jewish lead- 
ership. Despite his failing health, Elkes guided the council for 
more than three years, during which time he took upon him- 
self fateful decisions involving the future of the community 
while actively furthering the local resistance movement. He 
was a man of unquestioned integrity, who conducted the af- 
fairs of the Judenrat with equity and fairness, in marked con- 
trast to other ghettos where corruption and the enticements 
of power — however limited and derivative from the German 
master — were rampant. Also in contrast with other Judenrat 
chairs, Elkes cooperated with the resistance. In Kovno the 
Jewish police directly assisted the partisans. In 1942, word of 
the fate of Polish Jews reached Kovno through Irena Adamo- 
wicz, a non-Jewish courier for the underground. From then 
on the members of the Jewish Council understood they would 
lead the battle for survival even without knowing if their ef- 
forts could postpone or prevent the day of destruction. De- 
spite the Judenrat’s best efforts, only 2,000 Jews - 8 percent 
of the ghetto’s original population — survived, a rate little dif- 
ferent from that of other ghettos whose internal governance 
was more corrupt and less benignly guided. 

By his personality and dignity of bearing Elkes represents 
an outstanding example in the history of imposed Jewish “self- 
government.” He wrote of his fate in a letter to his children, 
who were safe in England (written on October 19, 1943). 


I am writing these lines, my dear children, in the vale of tears 
of Vilijampole, Kovno Ghetto, where we have been for over two 
years. We have now heard that in a few days our fate is to be 
sealed. The Ghetto is to be crushed and torn asunder. Whether 
we are all to perish, or whether a few of us are to survive, is in 
God's hands. We fear that only those capable of slave labor will 
live; the rest, probably, are sentenced to death. 

We are left, a few out of many. Out of 35,000 Jews of 
Kovno, approximately 17,000 remain; out of a quarter of a mil- 
lion Jews in Lithuania ... only 25,000 live ... The rest were put 
to death in terrible ways by the followers of the greatest Haman 
of all times and generations ... 

We are trying to steer our battered ship in furious seas, 
when waves of decrees and decisions threaten to drown it ev- 
ery day. Through my influence I succeeded, at times, in easing 
the verdict and scattering some of the dark clouds that hung 
over our heads. I bore my duties with head high and an up- 
right countenance. Never did I ask for pity; never did I doubt 
our rights. I argued our case with total confidence in the jus- 
tice of our demands. 

The Germans killed, slaughtered and murdered us in com- 
plete equanimity. I was there with them. I saw them when they 
sent thousands of people — men, women, children, infants — to 
their death, while enjoying their breakfast, and while mocking 
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our martyrs. I saw them coming back from their murderous 
missions — dirty, stained from head to foot with the blood of our 
dear ones. There they sat at their table — eating and drinking, 
listening to light music. They are professional executioners. 

I am writing this in an hour when many desperate souls — 
widows and orphans, threadbare and hungry — are camping 
on my doorstep, imploring us for help. There is a desert inside 
me. My soul is scorched. I am naked and empty. There are no 
words in my mouth. 


Following the liquidation of the ghetto, he was deported to 
Lansberg, where he served as a physician before succumbing 
to illness on October 17, 1944. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Garfunkel, Kovnah ha-Yehudit be- 
Hurbanah (1959); A. Turai, in: Heikhal she-Shaka, ed. by I. Yablo- 
kowski (1962), 235-49; Hidden History of the Kovno Ghetto, A Proj- 
ect of the United States Holocaust Memorial Council (1997); W.W. 
Mishell, Kaddish from Kovno: Life and Death in a Lithuanian Ghetto 
1941-1945 (1988); A. Tory, Surviving the Holocaust: The Kovno Ghetto 
Diary (1990); J. Elkes, Values, Beliefs and Survival, Dr. Elchanan Elkes 
and the Kovno Ghetto: A Memoir (1997). 


[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


ELKIN, ADOLPHUS PETER (1891-1979), Australian an- 
thropologist. Born in Maitland, New South Wales, Elkin began 
his fieldwork in the mid-1920s among the Australian aborigi- 
nes and was one of the founders of anthropology in Austra- 
lia. In 1934 he joined the faculty of the University of Sydney 
and became the chairman of its department of anthropology, 
remaining until 1956. During this time he did fieldwork in all 
parts of Australia, as well as in New Guinea and other areas 
of Oceania, and wrote on the rapidly disappearing aborigines 
of these areas. His books include The Australian Aborigines 
(1954°) and Marriage and the Family in Australia (1957). He 
became editor of the anthropology journal Oceania in 1933. 

Elkin made great efforts to better the condition of the ab- 
original peoples of Australia and New Guinea, and to improve 
relations between them and the white populations of these ar- 
eas. From 1933 to 1962 he was president of the Association for 
the Protection of Native Races. Although Elkin’s father, Reu- 
ben Israel Elkin, was Jewish, his mother was a Christian and, 
it should be noted, Elkin apparently regarded himself as an 
Anglican. He was married as an Anglican and for some years 
after 1919 was vice warden of St. Johns Theological College, 
Armadale, New South Wales, an Anglican institution. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.M. Berndt and C.H. Berndt (eds.), Aborigi- 
nal Man in Australia (1965), 453-70 (incl. bibl.). ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
PHY: Australian Dictionary of Biography. 


[Ephraim Fischoff / William D. Rubinstein (274 ed.)] 


ELKIN, STANLEY (1930-1995), U.S. novelist and short story 
writer. From 1955 to 1957, he served in the U.S. Army. From 
1960, he taught and wrote at Washington University in St. 
Louis, Missouri, where he was appointed professor of Eng- 
lish in 1968. 

Elkin has been described as a black humorist. His fiction, 
which dramatizes the conflicts and vulgarity of contemporary 
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popular culture in the U.S.A., has become increasingly popu- 
lar since the 1960s. His first novel Boswell: a Modern Comedy 
(1964) chronicles the post-World War 11 era as seen through 
the eyes of a cynical outside observer. His 1976 novel The 
Franchiser describes the life of Ben Flesh, who collects fran- 
chises, lives out of his Cadillac, eats fast food, and sleeps in 
motels. Only serious illness forces Ben to confront the steril- 
ity of his life. 

Elkin’s fiction is peopled by fantastically comic charac- 
ters. In his third novel, The Dick Gibson Show (1971), Elkin 
utilizes a radio talk show format to recreate a set of eccentric 
comic personalities. His novella The Living End (1979) traces 
the lives of hold-up victims in Minneapolis-St. Paul, the cast 
of characters including Jesus, Mary, and Joseph and others 
both living and dead. 

Elkin often uses the Jew and his exile as analogy for man’s 
striving for freedom. In his first collection of short stories, Cri- 
ers and Kibitzers, Kibitzers and Criers (1966), Elkin evokes the 
atmosphere of growing up Jewish in the late 1930s. 

Elkin’s other works have included the novel A Bad Man 
(1967) and the volume of short stories Searches and Seizure 
(1973), George Mills (1982), for which he won the 1983 National 
Book Critics Circle Award, and Magic Kingdom (1985). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Dougherty, Stanley Elkin (1990); T. Pughe, 


Comic Sense (1994). 
[Susan Strul] 


ELKIND, ARKADI DANIILOVICH (1869-2), Russian phy- 
sician and anthropometrist. Elkind was born in Mogilev. Af- 
ter graduating in medicine, he became increasingly involved 
in the scientific study of anthropometry and craniology. As a 
result, he was entrusted by the Imperial Society of the Friends 
of Natural Science, Anthropology, and Ethnography with the 
study of the physical anthropology of Russian Poland. His ex- 
tended investigations resulted in two important monographs 
for the society's journal, one an anthropological and cranial 
sketch of the Vistula Poles, the other Yevrei, a study based 
mainly on his observations of Polish Jews. The latter, which 
appeared in 1903, was described by M. *Fishberg as the most 
comprehensive work ever published on the anthropology of a 
particular Jewish community. Elkind later pursued his demo- 
graphic and anthropometric research in Germany and Italy. 
He came to the conclusion that there was a distinctive Jewish 
type, especially among the Jews of Russian Poland, which had 
been crystallized for the most part in the pre-Christian period. 
He published his findings in Zeitschrift fuer Demographie und 
Statistik der Juden (nos. 4-5, 1906; no. 12, 1908). 

[Ellen Friedman] 


ELKUS, ABRAM ISAAC (1867-1947), U.S. lawyer and pub- 
lic official. Elkus, who was born in New York City, practiced 
law there. He was appointed special United States attorney to 
prosecute bankruptcy in 1908, and in 1911 counsel for the New 
York State Factory Investigating Commission. Under the ad- 
ministration of President Woodrow Wilson, he was ambassa- 
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dor to Turkey (1916-19). Upon his return to the United States, 
he served briefly on the New York State Court of Appeals and 
as a League of Nations commissioner before resuming his 
private law practice. He was active in a number of Jewish or- 
ganizations, especially the New York Free Synagogue, whose 
president he was from 1919 to 1927, and the Jewish Publication 
Society of America, of which he was honorary vice president 


until his death. 
[Hillel Halkin] 


ELLENBOGEN, WILHELM (1863-1951), Austrian politi- 
cian. Born in Breclav (Lundenburg, Moravia), he was taken 
to Vienna by his family in 1870 and qualified as a physician 
in 1886. He was one of the first members of the newly con- 
stituted Social Democratic party, and served on its Executive 
Board from 1891. He was elected to the Reichsrat in 1901 and 
remained in the Austrian parliament also after 1918, until its 
dissolution in 1934. In 1907, Ellenbogen played an important 
part in securing the passage of the Universal Franchise Bill. 
At the end of World War 1, he negotiated with the Hungarian 
government for food shipments to save Vienna from famine. 
In 1919 he became undersecretary for commerce, and in 1921 
he succeeded Otto *Bauer as secretary for socialization, with 
the rank of a cabinet member. Later he headed the office for 
electrification of the state railroads (until 1929). After the An- 
schluss in 1938, Ellenbogen fled to France and in 1940 to New 
York. His publications include Was will die Sozialdemokratie? 
(1910), Sozialisierung in Oesterreich (1922), and Anschluss und 
Energiewirtschaft (1928). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Barkai, “The Austrian Social Demo- 
crats and the Jews,” in: Wiener Library Bulletin, 24 (1970); A. Rabin- 
bach, The Crisis of Austrian Socialism: from Red Vienna to Civil War, 


1927-1934 (1983); R.S. Wistrich, Socialism and the Jews: The Dilemmas 
of Assimilation in Germany and Austria-Hungary (1982). 


[Josef J. Lador-Lederer] 


ELLENSON, DAVID HARRY (1947- ), U.S. Reform rabbi 
and scholar of modern Jewish thought; president of Hebrew 
Union College. Born in Brookline, Mass., Ellenson was raised 
in an observant home in Newport News, Virginia. He received 
his undergraduate degree from the College of William and 
Mary in 1969, a master’s degree from the University of Vir- 
ginia in 1971, and his Ph.D. from Columbia in 1981. He was 
ordained at the Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute of Re- 
ligion (HUC) in 1977, and from 1979 to 2001 was a professor 
at the HUC campus in Los Angeles. In 2001, Ellenson was ap- 
pointed as the president of the Hebrew Union College. 

Over the course of his life, Ellenson has belonged to 
Orthodox, Conservative, and Reform communities. Con- 
sequently, some observers greeted his appointment as HUC 
president as reflective of a new post-denominational trend in 
American Jewish life. Ellenson’s wide-ranging life experiences, 
broad scholarly interests, and well-known affability have en- 
abled him to forge connections with scholars and religious 
leaders of differing outlooks in the United States and Israel. 
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At the same time, his vision of a liberal Judaism balanced by 
ethical obligation and personal autonomy, as well as a strong 
commitment to Zionism and the State of Israel, have infused 
considerable new energy into Hebrew Union College and the 
American Reform movement. Since becoming president of 
HUC, Ellenson has been a vocal spokesperson on contempo- 
rary Jewish issues in North America and the State of Israel. 

Ellenson’s research has been devoted to the manifold ef- 
forts of Jews to mediate between tradition and modernity in 
a post-Enlightenment age, as indicated by the titles of three 
volumes of his collected papers: Tradition in Transition (1989), 
Tradition and Culture (1994), and After Emancipation (2004). 
Throughout these books, Ellenson extensively analyzes two 
types of Jewish sources: liturgy and halakhic responsa. In 
the first case, Ellenson has followed his fellow Reform schol- 
ars Jakob J. *Petuchowski and Lawrence *Hoffman in utiliz- 
ing liturgical innovation and translation as a prism through 
which to understand the ways in which modern Jews adapt 
age-old ritual formulae to contemporary realities. Typical of 
his intellectual reach, Ellenson’s study of liturgy has spanned 
the denominational spectrum and engaged German, Ameri- 
can, and Israeli milieux. 

The other major genre of literature that has occupied 
Ellenson’s scholarly attention is the halakhic responsum. In 
a long series of studies of articles, he has sought not only to 
understand halakhic decision-making from within the Jew- 
ish legal tradition, but also to examine the shifting function 
of the responsum in modern contexts that are quite distinct 
from the well-guarded bounds of the pre-modern kehillah. His 
approach owes much to the historical sociological method of 
Jacob *Katz, with whom Ellenson studied. For Ellenson, re- 
sponsa are important barometers of the struggle of observant 
Jews to remain true to traditional legal norms while confront- 
ing the challenges of modernity. 

David Ellenson has devoted the majority of his re- 
search to Orthodox Judaism. His main monographic study, 
based on his Columbia doctoral dissertation, is Rabbi Esriel 
Hildesheimer and the Creation of a Modern Jewish Orthodoxy 
(1990) that traces the intellectual path of the founder in 1873 
of the new-style Berlin Orthodox rabbinical seminar. Ellenson 
brings his historical sociological method to bear on a subject 
who, to him, personifies the central question of modern Jew- 
ish existence: “how to live in two different cultural worlds.’ 
Although their paths differ, Ellenson avers, “I have come to 
see much of his problem as my own.” 

[David N. Myers (2"¢ ed.)] 


ELLENSTEIN, MEYER C. (1886-1967), U.S. politician. El- 
lenstein was born in New York City and raised in Patterson, 
New Jersey. He graduated from Columbia University’s dental 
school (1912) and opened a practice in Newark, meanwhile 
studying law at the New Jersey Law School. Receiving a law 
degree in 1925, Ellenstein gave up dentistry and entered pol- 
itics. In 1933 he was elected on the Democratic ticket to the 
five-member Newark City Commission, which chose him 
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mayor and returned him once more to the office in 1937. Dur- 
ing his administration Ellenstein developed Newark’s airport 
and harbor, but his second term was marred by charges of 
conspiracy to defraud the city in a real estate swindle. After 
a three-year investigation, Ellenstein was finally acquitted in 
1940, but failed in his bid for reelection in 1941. In 1945 he was 
voted onto the City Commission again, where he served for 
eight more years. After another unsuccessful mayoral candi- 
dacy in 1958, he retired permanently from politics. 


ELLINGER, MORITZ (1830-1907), U.S. public official, com- 
munal leader, and journalist. Ellinger was born in Fuerth, Ba- 
varia, and arrived in New York in 1854. He advocated Reform 
Judaism. Active in the affairs of Bnai Brith, he was a mem- 
ber of its National Executive Committee and served as cor- 
responding secretary between 1895 and 1905, besides being 
instrumental in helping to establish lodges in several Euro- 
pean countries. Ellinger toured Europe in 1882 on behalf of 
American Jewish leaders in an attempt to organize the migra- 
tion of Russian refugees. In addition, he edited the Menorah 
Monthly, the official organ of B'nai Brith, from 1860 to 1901, 
and as founder and editor of the Jewish Times (1869-78) he 
expressed the views of David *Einhorn. In civic life, Ellinger 
was coroner of New York City (1876-81) and an official of the 
Surrogate’s Court (1888-1907). He also served as secretary of 
the New York Medico-Legal Society. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Grusd, Bai Brith (Eng., 1966), index. 
[Robert Shosteck] 


ELLIOT, “MAMA” CASS (Ellen Naomi Cohen; 1941-1974), 
US. folk singer, member of the rock group The Mamas and 
the Papas. Born in Baltimore, Maryland, to a middle-class 
Jewish family, Elliot was given the nickname Cass by her fa- 
ther. She changed her last name from Cohen to Elliot when 
she went to New York to try to make it as a Broadway actress 
in the early 1960s. Elliot joined a rock group, The Big Three, 
a short-lived band called the Mugwumps, and then the folk- 
rock band, the New Journeymen, which became The Mamas 
and the Papas in 1965. In December of that year the group's 
first album, If You Can Believe Your Eyes and Ears, was is- 
sued, containing the single, “California Dreamin,” which 
reached No. 4 on the music charts in March 1966, followed 
by “Monday, Monday,” which in May reached No. 1 and later 
won a Grammy Award. Other hits included “Words of Love,’ 
“Dedicated To the One I Love,’ “Go Where You Wanna Go,’ 
“I Saw Her Again,’ and “Dream a Little Dream of Me,” which 
became her theme song. 

The Mamas and the Papas were arguably the first mu- 
sic act to combine both hippie and pop sensibilities, enabling 
Middle America to see the “safe” side of the Haight-Ashbury 
counterculture of the 1960s. Elliot, who had the most outgo- 
ing and appealing personality in the group, and who wore 
big yellow and orange flower and sun images in appliqué 
on a long white dress, became the poster girl for the “Age of 
Aquarius.” 
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In June 1967, the group played at the prominent Monterey 
Pop Festival, but tensions within the band led to a break-up a 
year later. Eliot went solo, and had some hits with songs such 
as “It’s Getting Better,’ “Make Your Own Kind of Music,” and 
“New World Coming.” In 1969 Eliot began appearing on TV 
variety shows doing comedy sketches and performing songs, 
with much success. 

Eliot had health problems brought on by her obesity - 
she stood 5’5” and weighed 238 lbs. - and on July 28, 1974, she 
died in London of a heart attack. It was initially misreported 
that her death was caused by choking on a ham sandwich, 
but despite the autopsy report by a pathologist and a Lon- 
don coroner a week later, the “ham sandwich” story became 
an urban legend. 

Elliot and her fellow band mates from The Mamas and 
the Papas were inducted into the Rock and Roll Hall of Fame 
in 1998. 

[Elli Wohlgelernter (2"4 ed.)] 


ELLIS, VIVIAN (1904-1996), British theatrical composer. 
Born in London, the son of a tailor, Ellis started as a concert 
pianist and began composing for musical shows before he was 
20. He subsequently contributed music and lyrics to many 
revues, wrote popular songs, and was the composer for A.P. 
Herbert’s musical plays Big Ben (1946), Bless the Bride (1947), 
Tough at the Top (1949), and The Water Gypsies (1955). He also 
wrote humorous books and two volumes of autobiography, 
Ellis in Wonderland (1939) and I’m on a See-Saw (1953). Ellis 
wrote many pieces of “light classical” music which have be- 
come well-known, such as “Coronation Scot,” as well as pop- 
ular songs like “Spread a Little Happiness.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB. 


ELLISON, LAWRENCE J. (1944-_), U.S. computer entrepre- 
neur. Born out of wedlock in New York to a Jewish teenager 
and an Italian-American Air Force pilot, Ellison was raised by 
an aunt in a lower middle-class Jewish community in Chicago. 
At the University of Illinois, he was named science student of 
the year but dropped out of school after his aunt died. He en- 
rolled at the University of Chicago, but also left before grad- 
uation. Ellison went to California, where, after a few jobs, he 
became a computer programmer. He was inspired by a paper 
on relational database theory, which held that if data could be 
stored in computers in a less “hierarchical” way, it would be 
easier to find and use. With two other programmers, Ellison 
began in 1977 what became the Oracle Corporation, now the 
foremost producer of computer software for corporate data- 
bases. At the time, 18M was doing pioneering research on the 
subject, but doubted that relational databases were commer- 
cially viable. Ellison put together a prototype and made his 
first sale to the c1a. Over the next few years, Oracle found it- 
self on the cutting edge of data storage technology. 1BM was 
wrong and Ellison was right. Relational databases were the 
future, and Oracle, under strong pressure from Ellison, won 
marquee-name clients like the National Security Agency and 
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Navy Intelligence before going public in 1986. Ellison turned 
Oracle into a world leader in producing software that runs 
large organizations. The initial release of Oracle was Oracle 
2, even though there was no Oracle 1. The release number was 
intended to imply that all of the bugs had been worked out 
of an earlier version. Ellison was chief executive officer and 
a director from the time he cofounded the company. He was 
believed to be one of the richest people in America, with a net 
worth estimated at $18.7 billion. 

Ellison and Oracle developed a reputation for dealing 
on the edge. It sold software not yet ready for use and blamed 
customers when things went wrong. In the early 1990s the 
mistakes caught up with the company and it suffered signifi- 
cant losses. But in 1992 Ellison brought in new leadership and 
Oracle regained its place in the market. At that time Ellison 
began focusing on the big picture. In the mid-1990s, when Mi- 
crosoft was still not appreciating the importance of the Inter- 
net, Ellison pushed Oracle to switch over to web-based data 
storage software. It was a brilliant move, and Oracle rode the 
Internet to new heights. 

Ellison was also the leader and principal financier of 
Oracle-BMw Racing, which competed for the America’s Cup 
in 1999 and 2003 on behalf of the Golden Gate Yacht Club of 
San Francisco. Ellison was the winner of the disastrous 1998 
Sydney to Hobart Yacht Race in his boat Sayonara. The storm 
that hit the race cost six other sailors their lives, an experi- 
ence that caused Ellison to swear off ocean racing. Ellison was 
believed to have the biggest yacht (as of 2004) in the world, 
named Rising Sun. It was 452.75 feet long and reportedly cost 
more than $200 million to build. 

[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


ELLMANN, RICHARD (1918-1987), U.S./British literary bi- 
ographer and critic. One of the most eminent of recent liter- 
ary biographers, Richard Ellmann was born in suburban De- 
troit, the son of a lawyer, and was educated at Yale University. 
When stationed in Britain during World War 11 he became 
interested in studying the lives of the leading modern Irish 
writers, and produced a long list of path-breaking and highly 
regarded studies and biographies, beginning with his life of 
William Butler Yeats, Yeats: The Man and the Masks (1948). 
Much of Ellmann’s professional career was spent at Northwest- 
ern University in Illinois (from 1951 to 1968). From 1970 to 1982 
he lived in England, where he was Goldsmiths’ Professor of 
English Literature at Oxford University, the first American to 
hold this position. Ellmann returned to the United States in 
1982, although he died in Oxford in 1987. Ellmann’s long and 
distinguished list of works include his much-lauded biogra- 
phy James Joyce (1959), based on ten years of research, and 
Oscar Wilde (1987), completed immediately before his death, 
which received the Pulitzer Prize, as well as many other bio- 
graphical works and essays. Ellmann was notable for the re- 
spect in which he held his subjects, declining, in contrast to 
many biographers, to concentrate on their pathologies. Ell- 
mann was also the co-editor (with Robert O’Clair) of The 
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Norton Anthology of Modern Poetry (1973), a standard collec- 
tion. A posthumous Festschrift in his honor, edited by Susan 
Dick et al., Essays for Richard Ellmann: Omnium Gatherum, 
appeared in 1989. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.E. Johnsen, “Richard David Ellmann,’ in: 
John A. Garraty and Mark C. Carnes (eds.), American National Bi- 
ography, vol. 7 (1999), 453-54. 
[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 


ELLSBERG, DANIEL (1931-_), U.S. government adviser re- 
sponsible for leaking the Pentagon Papers. Born in Chicago, 
Ellsberg was a graduate of Columbia University, receiving 
both his B.S. (1952) and his Ph.D. (1959) there. A Vietnam 
veteran, he was a first lieutenant in the Marine Corps. He 
then went to work for the Rand Corporation on defense is- 
sues, ultimately becoming an important adviser to Secretary 
of Defense Robert McNamara. His views then were decidedly 
hawkish. He was assigned to study American policy toward 
Vietnam and in the course of that study became a fierce op- 
ponent of the war. He then took the major step of leaking a 
study of the history of American involvement in Vietnam to 
the New York Times. The study, commonly known as the Pen- 
tagon Papers, documented the way in which the Johnson ad- 
ministration had misled the American people during the Viet- 
nam War. Although the Papers did not directly attack Richard 
Nixon’ actions, his administration reacted with fury. Ellsberg 
was charged with leaking the document; a petition was filed 
against the New York Times, enjoining them from publishing 
the papers; and then the White House had some secret opera- 
tives, later known as the “plumbers unit” of Watergate fame, 
break into Ellsberg’s psychiatrist's office in search of potentially 
incriminating information that could be used to destroy his 
reputation. When the Washington Post, which had not been 
enjoined from publication, printed the Pentagon Papers, the 
case became moot and the information became public. The 
break-in at the office of Ellsberg’s psychiatrist became pub- 
lic during the Watergate hearings that led to the downfall of 
Richard Nixon, who resigned as president of the United States 
in August 1974. Having achieved his “five minutes of fame” 
Ellsberg remained politically active, most especially fighting 
against nuclear arms proliferation and becoming a prominent 
figure at public protests. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Ellsberg, Secrets: A Memoir of Vietnam 
and the Pentagon Papers (2002). 
[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


ELLSBERG, EDWARD (1891-1983), U.S. naval officer. Born 
in New Haven, Conn., Ellsberg was the son of Jewish refugees 
from czarist Russia. The family moved to Colorado when Ells- 
berg was a boy. He trained as an engineer. One of very few 
Jews to be accepted into the U.S. Naval Academy in 1910, he 
ranked first in his class. After varied service on the uss Texas, 
he was ordered to the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
for postgraduate work in naval architecture, receiving a master 
of science degree. Although he was encouraged to remain an 
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executive officer, he transferred into naval construction. Dur- 
ing World War 1 he worked in refitting confiscated German 
liners in the New York Navy Yard and subsequently became 
an authority on raising sunken vessels. In 1925 he became the 
first person to be awarded the Distinguished Service Medal 
in peacetime when he raised the submarine uss s-51, which 
had sunk after a collision off Block Island, Rhode Island. Dur- 
ing the ten-month salvage operation, Ellsberg became the first 
naval officer to qualify as a deep-sea diver, understanding the 
importance of going down to the ocean floor with his men. He 
earned a reputation as an expert in submarine salvage. 

In industry, Ellsberg worked as chief engineer of the 
Tidewater Oil Company until 1935. He patented several in- 
ventions, including a method for increasing the yield of high- 
octane gasoline and a process for removing water from lu- 
bricating oil. 

Ellsberg organized the rehabilitation of the U.S. naval 
base in Eritrea (then Massawa, Ethiopia) following the entry 
of the United States into World War 11. There, with a makeshift 
workforce, he restored the demolished Italian naval base and 
cleared the harbor of scuttled ships. At the end of 1942 he was 
made principal salvage officer for the Mediterranean. On the 
North African coast, he cleared the ports of Oran and Algiers 
for Operation Torch. He also took part in the Artificial Har- 
bors project connected with the Allied invasion of France in 
1944. He was released from active duty shortly before the end 
of World War 11. Ellsberg was the recipient of many awards 
from the United States and British governments, such as the 
Legion of Merit and the Order of the British Empire. He re- 
tired in 1951 with the rank of rear admiral. He consulted for 
shipbuilding companies and remained on the sea, traveling 
and sailing on his boat. 

Ellsberg was the author of books on naval topics, includ- 
ing On the Bottom (1928), Thirty Fathoms Deep (1930), Pig- 
boats (1931), 8-54 (1932), Hell on Ice (1938), Men under the Sea 
(1940), Under the Red Sea Sun (1946), No Banners, No Bugles 
(1949), Passport for Jennifer (1952), Midwatch (1954), and The 
Far Shore (1960). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Ben Hirsh, Jewish General Officers (1967), 
96-98. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Alden, Salvage Man: Edward Ells- 


berg and the U.S. Navy (1997). 
[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


ELLSTAETTER, MORITZ (1827-1905), German politician, 
the first Jew to become a minister in a German state. Born in 
Karlsruhe, Ellstaetter studied law and worked in a banking 
house in Berlin, where he met Karl Mathy (1807-1868), the 
future Baden minister of finance. When Mathy assumed of- 
fice in 1866, he appointed Ellstaetter department head of his 
ministry. In 1868, on Mathy’s death, Ellstaetter was given re- 
sponsibility for the ministry. He reformed the Baden finances 
and introduced a new taxation policy which was followed by 
other German states. Ellstaetter advised the German govern- 
ment on fiscal and coinage legislation for 25 years. In 1881 he 
became director of railways. Although he took no part in Jew- 
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ish affairs, Ellstaetter was, because of racial prejudice, only of- 
ficially confirmed as minister of finance in 1888. He retired 
due to ill health in 1893. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: NDB, 4 (1959), 460. 
[B. Mordechai Ansbacher] 


ELLSTEIN, ABRAHAM (Abe; 1907-1963), composer, con- 
ductor, and pianist. Born in New York, Ellstein studied with 
Frederick *Jacobi, Rubin *Goldmark, and Albert Stoessel, and 
became the accompanist for Mischa Mischakoff, Michel Pi- 
astro, Isa Kramer, and Jossele *Rosenblatt. At the age of 19 he 
wrote the first of his 33 scores for the Yiddish musical theater. 
He also wrote the scores for several Yiddish films produced 
in Warsaw before World War 11 and composed over 500 Yid- 
dish songs. In 1957 he turned to composing works for concert, 
stage, and the synagogue. Among his compositions are Ode 
to the King of Kings, a cantata in celebration of the tenth an- 
niversary of the State of Israel; The Thief and the Hangman, a 
one-act opera; Hora Fantasy, for piano; Haftorah, for violin 
and string orchestra; Negev Concerto, for piano and orchestra; 
two Sabbath Eve Services; Passover Service; The Redemption, a 
Hanukkah oratorio for chorus, organ, and percussion; and an 
opera, The Golem (1962). 


ELMALEH, family of rabbis and communal leaders in Turkey, 
Morocco, and Italy. The family originated in Spain. (1) ABRA- 
HAM BEN JUDAH ELMALIK, kabbalist, settled in Pesaro in 
1551. He was the author of Likkutei Shikhhah u-Feah (Ferrara, 
1556), kabbalistic expositions of talmudic aggadot. In the in- 
troduction he relates his adventures on leaving his home, pos- 
sibly Salonika, though some scholars took it to refer to the ex- 
pulsion from Spain. (2) AARON BEN GERSHON ELMALI was 
an important member of the Salonika community in the first 
half of the 17" century. His signature occurs on a document 
of 1647, and members of his family were represented in the 
Evora congregation of Salonika (whose members originally 
came from *Evora). The first known member of the Turkish 
branch of the family is (3) MOSES BEN DON DAVID ELMALEH 
of Adrianople. He apparently served as dayyan and there is a 
reference to him dating from 1510. After this date the name 
is hardly found in Turkey, the family reappearing in Salé and 
Rabat in North Africa at the beginning of the 18"* century. 
(4) JOSEPH BEN AYYUSH ELMALEH (1750-1823), kabbalist and 
halakhist, was considered one of the outstanding Moroccan 
scholars of his time. He served as rabbi of Salé and of Rabat in 
1780. There he maintained a large yeshivah, which continued 
to function after his death. In 1809 he was in Gibraltar with 
the intention, according to one source, of journeying on to 
Erez Israel, and was invited to serve as rabbi there. In the same 
year, however, he returned to Rabat. He introduced a special 
tax (imposta) on behalf of the poor, which is still levied. His 
responsa (Leghorn, 1823-55), chiefly on Hoshen Mishpat and 
in part on Even Ha-Ezer, are a valuable source for the history 
of the Jews of Morocco. His son (5) AMRAM (d. before 1855), 
a wealthy merchant, dwelt in Mogador and in Lisbon. Ac- 
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cording to one source he was once imprisoned in Lisbon, but 
was freed on the intervention of the British authorities. Dur- 
ing the last years of his life, he was appointed Sicilian consul 
in Mogador. His protection of the Jews aroused the anger of 
the Muslims. 

(6) AARON BEN REUBEN ELMALEH of Demnat in south 
Morocco settled in Rabat and studied in the bet ha-midrash 
of Joseph ben Ayyush Elmaleh, whose daughter he married. 
When his father-in-law went to Gibraltar, he acted in his stead. 
His halakhic rulings were extant in manuscript. (7) JACOB BEN 
JOSEPH, rabbi and poet, lived in Rabat. He was the author of 
poems and dirges, among them a kinah on the persecutions 
in Morocco in 1790. (8) JOSEPH ELMALEH (1788-1866), son 
of (7), rabbi, writer of books on Kabbalah, and merchant, was 
born in Rabat and married into the wealthy Gedaliah family, 
which had many business connections in Morocco and Lon- 
don. Joseph served as rabbi in Mogador for over 50 years and 
built a large synagogue there. His great influence with Abdul 
Rahman, sultan of Morocco, enabled him to be of great assis- 
tance to the Jews. When the city was attacked by the Kabyles 
in 1844, hundreds of Jews gathered in his house and defended 
themselves against their attackers. Later he lost his wealth and 
immigrated to Jerusalem shortly before his death. (9) JosEPH 
BEN AARON ELMALEH (1809-1886) was born in Rabat, where 
he later served as dayyan. In 1826 he went to Mogador and 
about 1840 was appointed rabbi there. He became Austrian 
consul and was decorated both by the emperor Franz Joseph 
and by the bey of Tunis. Joseph was active on behalf of the 
persecuted Jews of Morocco, opposing missionary activities, 
and bringing many apostates back to the fold. In 1879 on one 
of his numerous business visits to Europe, he was offered the 
position of rabbi to the Spanish and Portuguese community 
in London, but declined. He died in London. His son REUBEN 
became head of the community of Mogador as well as Aus- 
trian consul. 

(10) ABRAHAM BEN JOSEPH ELMALEH, rabbi of Moga- 
dor, played an important role in the spiritual and communal 
life of the Jews of Morocco, and was considered one of its im- 
portant contemporary poets. In 1855 he was in Leghorn as an 
emissary. While there he published Sova Semahot, a book of 
poems, a shortened version of which was published in Algiers 
in 1890. The poems are full of religious yearning and of longing 
for Zion and redemption. He also published Tokpo shel Yosef, 
responsa. (11) JUDAH BEN MORDECAI ELMALEH, rabbi of Se- 
frou, was also in Fez, Meknés, and Rabat. In 1833 he endorsed a 
responsum of the sages of Fez and in the following year, him- 
self wrote a responsum in Tetuan. He appears to have been a 
bookseller, and correspondence on books and halakhic top- 
ics between him and Amir Abutbol of Sefrou are extant. (12) 
ELIJAH BEN ABRAHAM ELMALEH, lawyer and jurist, was the 
author of Nahalat Avot (Leghorn, 1874) on the will of the caid, 
Nissim *Samama of Tunis, Mishpat ha-Yerushah (Leghorn, 
1878), and other works. (13) ELITAH BEN JACOB ELMALEH 
(1837-1908) was born in Mogador, settled in Tangiers in his 
early youth, and was appointed rabbi there. He was the author 
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of Beka la-Gulgolet (Jerusalem, 1911) on the Bible, as well as 
novellae on the Talmud and the Codes. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Voice of Jacob, 4 (1844), 33-34, 50-51; 
jc (Jan. 5, 1886); J. Nehama, Mikhtevei Dodim mi-Yayin (1893), 100; 
Kaufmann, in: ZDMG, 50 (1896), 238-40, 335-6; idem, in: REJ, 37 
(1898), 120-6; J.M. Toledano, Ner ha-Maarav (1910/11), 168-91; N. 
Leven, Cinquante ans d’histoire, 2 (1920), 81, 89; J. Benaim, Malkhei 
Rabbanan (1931), 19b, 52b, 102a; M.D. Gaon, Yehudei ha-Mizrah be- 
Erez Yisrael, 2 (1937), 73-78; A.M. Hyamson, The Sefardim of England 
(1951), 363; Toledano, in: Minhah le-Avraham Elmaleh (1959), 22-26; 
Benayahu, ibid., 27-39. 


ELMALEH, ABRAHAM (1885-1967), Hebrew author and 
a leader of the Sephardi community in Erez Israel. Born 
in Jerusalem, Elmaleh fostered Hebrew education among 
the Sephardi Jewish communities in Palestine, Istanbul, and 
Damascus before World War 1. He was a member of the Asefat 
ha-Nivharim and of its executive, the Vaad Leummi. Elected 
to the Jerusalem Municipal Council, Elmaleh served as 
deputy mayor for some time. In 1949 he was elected to the first 
Knesset on the Sephardi list. A journalist and writer, he was 
founder and editor in chief of the daily Ha-Herut (1909-10), 
served on the editorial boards of the daily Doar ha- Yom, 
and edited the monthly magazine Mizrah u-Maarav (1912-32). 
In addition to publishing popular works on the history of 
Palestine and Syria during World War 1 and on the Jews 
in Oriental countries, Elmaleh compiled the following dic- 
tionaries: Hebrew-French (1923, 1925, 1947), French-Hebrew 
(1935, and eight other editions), Hebrew-Arabic (1929), Ara- 
bic-Hebrew (1930), and a Hebrew-French dictionary in five 
volumes (1950-57). A list of his Hebrew writings is found in 
Minhah le-Avraham (1959), 11-43 (Hebrew numerals). El- 
maleh also wrote Rishonim le-Ziyyon Toledoteihem u-Fe’-ula- 
tam (1970), containing biographies of the Sephardi rabbis of 
Erez Israel. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tidhar, 1 (1947), 512-4. 


EL MALE RAHAMIM (Heb. 0779777 N97) 9X; “God full of 
compassion”), a prayer for the departed recited at the funeral 
service, on the anniversary of the death (* Yahrzeit), on visit- 
ing the graves of relatives (especially on the Ninth of *Av and 
during the month of Elul), or after having been called up to 
the reading of the Law (see *Ashkavah). In some Ashkenazi 
rites it is also part of the memorial service (*Hazkarat Nesh- 
amot) on the festivals and on the Day of Atonement. E/ Male 
Rahamim originated in the Jewish communities of Western 
and Eastern Europe where it was recited for the martyrs of the 
*Crusades and of the *Chmielnicki massacres. This explains 
the many different versions of this prayer in various European 
communities (e.g., Nemirov, Lublin, Prague, etc.). At a funeral 
service which takes place on those days when * Tahanun is not 
said, El] Male Rahamim is also omitted and other appropri- 
ate prayers are substituted. In the Conservative version of El 
Male Rahamim, the words “and in whose memory charity is 
offered by... so and so...” are omitted (see Likkutei Tefillah, A 
Rabbi’s Manual [RA] (1965), 120ff.). The Reform ritual has 
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a shorter version of the traditional Hebrew and English text 
(Rabbis’ Manual [ccar] (1961”), 99). 


Musical Rendition 

The elaborate musical form of the prayer, and its - often 
virtuoso — rendition by a cantor, are customary only among 
the Ashkenazi communities. There it has become the sym- 
bolic center of the burial and commemoration ceremonies, 
next to the *Kaddish. The melody is almost never featured 
in the standard collections of synagogal song. The version at- 
tributed originally to Joshua (Osia) *Abrass became famous 
when Solomon *Razumni recited it after the Kishinev po- 
grom. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Davidson, Ozar, 1 (1924), 176, no. 3808, and 
3800, 3801, 3804, 3805, 3806, 3807; Elbogen, Gottesdienst, 203; Sid- 
dur Ogar ha-Tefillot (Sephardi, 1916), 723 ff. MUSICAL RENDITION: A. 
Baer, Baal Tefillah (18837), no. 829; M. Wodak, Ha-Menazzeah (1898), 
no. 442; J.J. Sebba, Shirei Yosef (1914), no. 102. 


[Bathja Bayer] 


ELMAN, MISCHA (1891-1967), violinist. Born at Talnoye, 
near Kiev, Elman received his first violin lessons from his fa- 
ther Saul, who later wrote a book entitled Memoirs of Mischa 
Elman’s Father (1933). At the age of six he was taken to the 
Odessa Music Academy. In 1902 he was accepted in Leop- 
old *Auer’s class at the St. Petersburg Conservatory, having 
received a permit of residence by Imperial assent, since Jews 
were not allowed to live in that city. As a youth he made sen- 
sational debuts in St. Petersburg and Berlin (1904), in Lon- 
don (1905), and in New York (1908). Thereafter he made the 
United States his home, but traveled widely. His playing, re- 
markable for its sweet intonation as well as technical perfec- 
tion, gave rise to the phrase “the Elman tone.’ Besides many 
transcriptions for violin, he composed several works, includ- 
ing a light opera. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Carpenter, Mischa Elman and Joseph 


Szigeti (1955); Grove’s Dict. 
[Dora Leah Sowden] 


ELMAN, ZIGGY (Harry Finkelman; 1914-1968), U.S. trum- 
peter and band leader. Elman is one of those handful of jazz 
musicians who has the misfortune of being known for a sin- 
gle recording, “And the Angels Sing,” which was a huge hit for 
the Benny Goodman band in 1938. The song was a rework- 
ing of an Elman tune, “Frailach in Swing,’ that bespoke both 
musicians’ all-but-forgotten roots in Jewish music. Elman 
was born in Philadelphia but raised in Atlantic City, where 
he flourished as a startlingly natural musician, first playing 
trombone with the Alex Bartha band on the Steel Pier, then 
joining Goodman in 1936. Elman could play any instrument 
he picked up, once teaching himself clarinet in a single day for 
a performance with the Goodman band. After leaving Good- 
man in 1940, he played with several other important bands, 
including Tommy Dorsey's and his own, basing himself in 
Los Angeles. Ironically, when Hollywood came calling for The 
Benny Goodman Story Elman, who played himself, was too ill 
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to recreate his famous solo on “Angels”; his trumpet part was 
dubbed by Mannie Klein. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Chilton, “Ziggy Elman,” in: Who’s Who 
of Jazz: Storyville to Swing Street (1978); D. Fairweather, “Ziggy El- 
man,’ in: Jazz: The Rough Guide (1995); O. Ferguson, “The Boy from 
the Back Row,’ in: The New Republic (May 17, 1939). 


[George Robinson (2"4 ed.)] 


EL MELEKH NE’EMAN (Heb. 1X} 72) >¥; “God, faith- 
ful King”), an affirmation of faith pronounced before the re- 
cital of the *Shema. The rabbis interpreted the word ‘Amen 
as being composed of the initial letters of El Melekh Neeman 
(Shab. 119b). The phrase, however, is pronounced only in pri- 
vate prayer and not at public services where an interposition 
(even Amen) between Shema and the preceding benediction 
is omitted (according to some opinions) as an unlawful “in- 
terruption.”” A midrashic interpretation (Tanh, B., Lev. 74ff.) 
derives the custom of reciting El Melekh Neeman from the fact 
that the Shema consists of 245 words, and the phrase E/ Melekh 
Neeman brings the number up to 248, corresponding to that 
of the human limbs (cf. Ps. 35:10 “All my bones shall say: Lord, 
who is like unto Thee”). At public synagogue services where 
the hazzan repeats the last three words of the Shema aloud, the 
number of the words comes to 248 and the recital of E] Melekh 
Neeman is therefore omitted (see Sh. Ar., OH 61:3). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Elbogen, Gottesdienst, 21ff.; Eisenstein, 
Dinim, 16. 


EL MELEKH YOSHEV (Heb. 3? 9279 2x; “God, King en- 
throned”), first words and name of a petitional prayer for the 
forgiving of sins, with reference to *God’s Thirteen Attributes 
(Ex. 34:6-7). It is the main theme and refrain of the *Selihot 
services in all rites and is thought to have originated in the 
sixth century C.E. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Elbogen, Gottesdienst, 222; Davidson, Ozar, 
1 (1929), 177, no. 3822. 


ELNATHAN BEN ACHBOR (Heb. 10298; “God has given’; 
Septuagint reads here the semantically equivalent Yehonatan), 
a minister of King *Jehoiakim (Jer. 36:12). Yeivin identifies him 
with Elnathan, the father-in-law of King Jehoiakim (11 Kings 
24:8). At the king’s command Elnathan brought the prophet 
*Uriah from asylum in Egypt to be executed (Jer. 26:20-23). 
In another episode he begged the king not to burn Jeremiah’s 
scroll of denunciation (Jer. 36:25). Certain scholars feel that 
these two acts are incompatible. However, human behavior 
is not always consistent. Indeed, Elnathan’s reverence for Jer- 
emiah’s scroll may very well have resulted from a guilty con- 
science because of his role in Uriah’s murder. 

The *Lachish ostraca mention a prophet of Zedeki- 
ah’s reign whose words are “not good, making hands weak” 
(6:2-8), as well as an army officer named C[on]iah b. Elnathan, 
who went to Egypt (3:13-21). Torczyner (Tur-Sinai) attempted 
to relate the two references and explained that the ostraca re- 
fer to the prophet Uriah’s being brought back from Egypt by 
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Elnathan. The fact remains, however, that Jeremiah speaks of 
a prophet who fled to Egypt during Jehoiakim’s reign, while 
the ostraca refer to a prophet of Zedekiah’s time. In addi- 
tion, according to the biblical text, the minister who goes to 
Egypt is Elnathan b. Achbor, while in the Lachish ostraca it is 
C[on]iah b. Elnathan. Therefore it seems that two similar but 
not identical events took place, the first during Jehoiakim’s 
and the second during Zedekiah’s reign. The “true” prophets 
opposed an Egyptian orientation and preached capitulation 
to Babylonia (“to weaken our hands”). During the reigns of 
both kings they were persecuted and forced to flee. Political 
fugitives had traditionally sought asylum in Egypt. It is almost 
certain that C[on]iah mentioned in the ostraca was the son 
of the Elnathan in the biblical text, and that he performed a 
mission in the time of Zedekiah similar to his father’s during 
Jehoiakim’s reign. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Torczyner (Tur-Sinai) et al., The Lachish 
Letters (1938), 63-67; idem, Te’udot Lakhish (1940), 93-103; Yeivin, in: 
Tarbiz, 12 (1940/41), 255-9; Malamat, in: BJPES, 14 (1948), 871. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Holladay, Jeremiah 2 (1989), 252. 


[Jacob Elbaum] 


ELNECAVE, DAVID (1882-1963), journalist and writer. Born 
in Istanbul, Turkey, he studied at the Rabbinical Seminar of 
Istanbul and in 1909 founded the Sephardi Zionist daily El 
Djudio. Political persecution in Turkey for his Zionist activi- 
ties motivated his immigration to Sofia, Bulgaria, where he 
continued to publish El Djudio between 1925 and 1930. In 1930 
he immigrated to Argentina and was the correspondent of the 
jTA. In 1931 he founded the Spanish bi-weekly La Luz, which 
fulfilled a central role in spreading the Zionist ideology among 
the Sephardim in Argentina during the 1930s and 1940s. After 
his death La Luz was directed by his son Nissim and subse- 
quently by his grandson David. Elnecavé was the author of a 
number of books on biblical and Jewish topics, including El 
buen pastor and Introduccion a la Biblia. 


[Efraim Zadoff (2™ ed.)] 


EL NORA ALILAH (Heb. 79°¥y x12 9x; “God that doest 
wondrously”), name of a solemn hymn for the *Ne’ilah ser- 
vice of the Day of Atonement. The initial letters of the stanzas 
(In nw?) form the name of its author, Moses b. Jacob *Ibn 
Ezra of Spain. The motive of this hymn is expressed in the re- 
frain of each of its eight stanzas: “Pardon at Thy people's cry,/ 
As the closing hour draws nigh,’ referring to the last hours 
of the Day of Atonement. The hymn (which is to be found in 
the prayer books of Aragon, Barcelona, Algiers, Tunisia, Leg- 
horn, Constantine, and Tlemcen) originally formed part only 
of the Sephardi and Yemenite (Tiklal) Ne’ilah liturgy, but be- 
cause of its moving text and solemn melody some Ashkenazi 
congregations also included it in their liturgy (cf. High Holi- 
day Prayerbook, ed. M. Silverman (1954”), 458). 


[Meir Ydit] 
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ELOESSER, ARTHUR (Marius Daalmann; 1870-1938), 
German literary historian and dramatic critic. Born and edu- 
cated in Berlin, Eloesser was denied an academic career at the 
university because of his refusal to convert and thus became 
a drama critic for the Vossische Zeitung and a producer at the 
Lessing Theatre in Berlin. He published essays and criticism 
in the Neue Rundschau and edited the works of Otto Ludwig, 
Heinrich von Kleist, Shakespeare, and Frank Wedekind. In 
1925 Eloesser wrote the first biography of Thomas Mann. His 
main achievement was Die Deutsche Literatur vom Barock 
bis zur Gegenwart (2 vols., 1930-31). Its second volume was 
published in English as Modern German Literature (1933) and 
contained a preface by Eloesser’s cousin, Ludwig Lewisohn. 
He published monographs on French and German literary 
figures and an autobiographical work, Die Strasse meiner Ju- 
gend (1919). Eloesser was long indifferent to his Jewishness, 
but he adopted a positive Jewish attitude after Hitler came to 
power and was impressed by two visits to Palestine. He became 
an occasional contributor to the Juedische Rundschau and in 
1933 published Judentum and deutsches Geistesleben. In 1936 
Eloesser published Vom Ghetto nach Europa on the role of the 
Jews in 19"»-century culture from material he had prepared for 
Juden im deutschen Kulturbereich and whose publication was 
prohibited by the Nazis. It concentrated on German-Jewish 
authors such as Moses *Mendelsssohn, Berthold *Auerbach, 
and Heinrich *Heine. Eloesser promoted the return to Erez 
Israel; however, on his return from his second journey to Pal- 
estine he became severely ill and died in the Jewish hospital 
in Berlin in 1938. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Terwey, “Arthur Eloesser: der Philologe 
als Kritiker,’ in: G. Bey (ed.), Berliner Universitat und deutsche Lite- 
raturgeschichte (1998), 201-14; D. Schaaf, Der Theaterkritiker Arthur 
Eloesser (1962). 

[Ann-Kristin Koch (2™ ed.)] 


ELON, AMOS (1926- ), Israeli journalist and author. Born in 
Vienna, Elon came to Israel as a young child. He began his ca- 
reer as a journalist for Ba-Mahaneh and in 1948 published his 
first book, Yerushalayim Lo Naflah (“Jerusalem Did Not Fall”). 
From 1954 he was associated with Haaretz and from 1961 was 
a member of the editorial board. He served as foreign corre- 
spondent in New York, Washington, Paris, Bonn, and Eastern 
Europe. His book A Journey through a Haunted Land (1967), a 
reportage on the new Germany, was highly praised. His best- 
selling The Israelis: Founders and Sons (1971) was heralded by 
Newsweek magazine as “the most illuminating, even-handed, 
candid appraisal of the Jewish condition yet to appear,’ and 
his biography Herzl (1975) was also widely acclaimed. Herzl 
was later made into a Broadway play by Dore *Schary in col- 
laboration with Elon. 

His other books include Between Enemies (1974), a dia- 
logue with Egyptian Sana Hassan; the novel Timetable (1980); 
Flight into Egypt (1981); Founder: Meyer Amschel Rothschild 
and His Time (1996); and The Pity of It All: A Portrait of the 
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German-Jewish Epoch, 1743-1933 (2002). His works have ap- 
peared in English, Hebrew, French, German, Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Japanese. 


ELON, BINYAMIN (Benny; 1954-_), Israeli rabbi and politi- 
cian, member of Knesset since the Fourteenth Knesset. Born 
in Jerusalem, the son of former Supreme Court justice Men- 
achem *Elon, he studied at Yeshivat Merkaz ha-Rav in Jeru- 
salem and the Idra Kolel in the Golan Heights. He served in 
the 1pF in the artillery corps. He was ordained as a rabbi in 
1978. In 1979-82 Elon served as rabbi in Kibbutz Sheluhot in 
the Beit She‘an Valley. In 1983-85 he was an emissary of the 
Jewish Agency to the Jewish students organizations in the 
United States, and after his return taught at the Makhon Meir 
and Atteret Kohanim yeshivot in Jerusalem. He settled with his 
family in Bet-El near Ramallah in 1982 and in 1987 founded 
there, together with his wife, Emuna, the Sifriyat Bet-El pub- 
lishing house, and the Tov Ro'i Institute, where he published 
Abraham Isaac *Kook’s talmudic commentaries. In 1990 he 
established the Bet Orot Yeshivah, heading it until 1996, when 
he was elected to the Knesset. 

Elon was an active opponent of the Oslo Accords and 
consequently founded the Emunim Movement, which fought 
against the establishment of a Palestinian authority, which he 
viewed from the start as a terrorist entity. He maintained that 
it was legitimate to discuss a transfer of the Palestinian pop- 
ulation to a Jordanian-Palestinian state in Transjordan, and 
argued that the refugee camps should be dismantled, and the 
refugees resettled. 

Elon entered the Fourteenth Knesset on the list of Reha- 
vam *Zeevi’s Moledet party, and despite the extreme views that 
he represented soon came to be known for his mild manner. 
He promoted the unification of the various right-wing parties 
in the Knesset and ran in the elections to the Fifteenth and 
Sixteenth Knessets on the National Union list. Following the 
assassination of Zeevi in October 2001, Elon was appointed 
minister of tourism, but resigned from Ariel *Sharon’s govern- 
ment in March 2002 because of Sharon’s agreement that the 
assassins of Zeevi be held in prison in Jericho instead of being 
turned over to Israel. He was again appointed minister of tour- 
ism in the government formed by Sharon after the elections to 
the Sixteenth Knesset. During both his terms in the Ministry 
of Tourism he contended with the drop in tourism to Israel 
due to the second Intifada, by encouraging Christian tourism 
to the Holy Land and the development of tourist sites in Judea 
and Samaria. The National Union objected fundamentally to 
Sharon’s disengagement plan, and the removal of Jewish set- 
tlements from parts of Erez Israel, and as a result its ministers 
were dismissed by Ariel Sharon from the government in June 
2004, before the government voted on the issue. 

Since his dismissal from the government Elon has been 
an active member in the Finance Committee. 

From 1990 Elon was active in establishing various asso- 
ciations engaged in the purchase of property and buildings in 
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ELON, MENACHEM 


East Jerusalem and the renewal of Jewish settlement in them. 
He was also active in renewing Jewish settlement in Bethle- 
hem, in the vicinity of Rachel’s tomb. He maintained close ties 
with Jewish communities abroad and communities of Chris- 
tians who support Israel throughout the world. 

His wife, EMUNA, an educator and writer, served as the 
prime minister’s adviser on women in 1996-97, and in this 
capacity led the establishment of the National Authority for 
the Advancement of Women. She has written numerous chil- 
dren’s books. 

[Susan Hattis Rolef (2"4 ed.)] 


ELON (Fetter), MENACHEM (1922- ), Israeli jurist and 
Supreme Court justice. Born in Dueseldorf, Germany, Elon 
immigrated to Palestine in 1935. After eight years of study at 
the Hebron Yeshivah in Jerusalem, where he was ordained as 
a rabbi, Elon was awarded an M.A. degree in humanities (cum 
laude), and a doctor of laws degree (cum laude) from the He- 
brew University of Jerusalem, where he subsequently taught 
for over 40 years. From 1959 to 1966 Elon was adviser on Jew- 
ish Law to the Israel Ministry of Justice. From 1966 he taught 
Jewish Law at the Hebrew University, where he founded and 
directed the Institute for Research in Jewish Law. 

Elon was appointed to the Supreme Court of Israel in 
1977 and was named deputy president of the Court in 1988. He 
was awarded the Israel Prize in 1979 for his classic work, the 
authoritative four-volume Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri (Eng. version: 
Jewish Law: History, Sources, Principles, 1994). It compares 
Jewish legal traditions and modern legal systems, emphasizing 
both the differences between them and their common denom- 
inators. The work became the classic textbook in universities 
and law schools in Israel and abroad in Jewish Law. 

The first part of the work deals with the history and ele- 
ments of Jewish Law, its scientific study and its impact - asa 
living legal system — on Jewish history and society. The second 
section deals systematically with the various legal sources of 
Jewish Law such as exegesis (midrash) and interpretation, leg- 
islation, custom (minhag), precedent, and legal reasoning. The 
third section is devoted to a broad description of the literary 
sources of Jewish Law, from biblical times until the modern 
era, including the basic sources (Bible, Mishnah, and Talmud) 
and their interpretation, the commentaries and novellae liter- 
ature, the codificatory literature, and the vast responsa litera- 
ture. The fourth part deals extensively with the implementa- 
tion of Jewish Law in the modern legal system, particularly in 
Israeli legislation and case law. Elon, together with his prede- 
cessors (such as Judges S. *Assaf, M. Zilberg, and H. *Cohen), 
made a remarkable and most important contribution to the 
implementation of Jewish Law in hundreds of judgments he 
wrote while serving as a Supreme Court judge. Amongst his 
most important and renowned judgments are the decision en- 
abling women to serve as active local religious council mem- 
bers, a decision forbidding active euthanasia, and a decision 
forbidding imprisonment for civil debt. 
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EL PASO 


Elon’s attitude in the study of Jewish Law can be charac- 
terized by three main qualities: (1) research into all periods 
of Jewish Law (unlike his predecessors, who focused on the 
biblical and talmudic periods) and the intensive use of post- 
talmudic legal sources, in particular the vast responsa litera- 
ture; (2) historical-analytical methodology, analytically ex- 
amining each legal institution while examining at the same 
time how its development was affected both by time and place; 
(3) emphasis on the potential of Jewish Law to contribute to 
the modern legal system and indication of how its principals 
should be implemented in modern law, legislation, and judg- 
ments alike. 

Elon published many works on the history and nature 
of Jewish Law and the relationship between it and the mod- 
ern State of Israel, including The Freedom of the Person of the 
Debtor in Jewish Law (1964, 20007), Religious Legislation in 
the Laws of the State of Israel and within the Jurisdiction of the 
Civil and Rabbinical Courts (1968), Jewish Law (Mishpat Ivri): 
Cases and Materials (1999), and The Status of Women: Tradi- 
tion and Transition (2004). From 1968 to 1971 he was editor 
of the Jewish Law section of the Encyclopaedia Judaica, whose 
entries were subsequently collected in his Principles of Jewish 
Law. By 1984 he had edited ten volumes of the Annual of the 
Institute for Research in Jewish Law of the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem and also edited Indices to the Responsa of Jew- 
ish Law (5 vols.). 

Elon established Chairs of Jewish Law at the Harvard 
School of Law, New York University, and McGill University, 
Montreal, and was the founder of the Institute for Research 
in Jewish Law of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem (1963) 
and the Center for the Study and Research of Jewish Law at 
Shaarei Mishpat College (1997), where he served as dean un- 
til 2003. From 1995 Elon also served as the president of the 
World Union of Jewish Studies and continued to serve as edi- 
tor of the Jewish Law section of the second edition of the En- 
cyclopaedia Judaica. 

[Aviad Hacohen (24 ed.)] 


EL PASO, west Texas city bordering New Mexico and situ- 
ated on the Rio Grande River across from Juarez, Chihuahua, 
Mexico; Jewish population (1969) was approximately 4,500 out 
of a total population of 400,000. Its general population in- 
creased significantly with the expansion of the Southwest and 
numbered 750,000 in the early 2000s but the increase of the 
Jewish population did not keep pace proportionately. There 
were approximately 5,000 Jews in El Paso in 2005. The Jewish 
population was unusual in its low median age range, its large 
proportion of American-born newcomer families, and its large 
proportion of third-, fourth- and fifth-generation American 
Jews. Despite its geographic isolation from important Jewish 
population centers, the El] Paso community maintained or- 
ganizational counterparts of several Jewish institutions and 
philanthropic agencies. El Paso was a major crossroad for the 
east-west and north-south trails of the 1800s. There were Jews 
in El Paso as early as 1850 and major influxes of Jews occurred 
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after each of the world wars. Many Jewish pioneers were in- 
volved in business transactions with Mexican government 
and anti-government forces, with the U.S. Indian Bureau, and 
with the U.S. Quartermaster Corps. Many Jewish soldiers were 
stationed at Fort Bliss and other military installations in the 
area and a sizable number of these stayed on after discharge. 
Mount Sinai Temple, the oldest Jewish institution in El Paso, 
is located in the Mission Hills district of the west side of the 
Franklin Mountains where most Jews reside. In 2005 this Re- 
form congregation consisted of approximately 480 members. 
Congregation B’nai Zion (Conservative) is located further 
west and has a comparable membership. Although there was 
an Orthodox congregation in El Paso between the world wars, 
none existed by the 1960s until Chabad came to town. 

The El Paso Jewish Federation coordinates Jewish orga- 
nizational activities and the annual Jewish fundraising appeal 
which originated in 1935. El Paso also boasts a Jewish Family 
and Children’s Service, housing for the elderly, and a Jewish 
day school, El Paso Hebrew Academy, with grades 1-8. Each 
of the congregations has a religious school for children and 
there is a great deal of informal Jewish learning sponsored by 
many of the local institutions. El Paso is home to a Holocaust 
Museum and Study Center that serves the Jewish as well as 
the non-Jewish community. A sizable collection of Judaica 
was established in the library of the University of Texas at El 
Paso by the family of the late Dr. Vincent Ravel. 

By the 1960s, El Paso Jews were primarily merchants. 
As in much of the United States, by the new millennium, 
El Paso’ Jews were increasingly professionalized, including 
lawyers and doctors, accountants, academics, businesspeo- 
ple, and others. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Broddy, in: Southwestern Studies, 3 (1965); 
Freudenthal, ibid., no. 3; L.M. Friedman, Jewish Pioneers and Patri- 
ots (1942), 367-74; ES. Fierman, The Impact of the Frontier on a Jew- 
ish Family: the Bibos (1961); idem, in: El Paso County Historical So- 
ciety, Password, 8 (1963), 43-54; idem, Some Early Jewish Settlers on 
the Southwestern Frontier (1960); idem, in: AJA, 16 (1964), 135-60; 
W.V. D’Antonio and W.H. Form, Influentials in Two Border Cities: A 
Study in Community Decision Making (1965); R. Segalman, “A Test 
of the Lewinian Hypothesis on Self-Hatred Among the Jews” (The- 
sis, N.Y. University, 1966). 


[Ralph Segalman / Anne Schwartz Schaechner (24 ed.)] 


EL SALVADOR, republic of Central America; population, 
6,704,932 (2005); Jewish population, 120. 

El Salvador is one of the smallest communities in Latin 
America. A few Crypto-Jews from Portugal passed through 
E] Salvador in colonial times. The recorded existence of Jews 
in El Salvador dates back to the first half of the 19 century, 
when some French-Sephardi Jews settled in the small town 
of Chalchuapa. More French and German Jews, most of them 
Alsatians, settled in the capital, San Salvador, during the sec- 
ond half of the 19» century. Alfredo Widawer, arriving in 1909, 
was the first to organize the services of the High Holidays. 
East European and some Oriental Jews came during the 1920s 
and a few German Jews arrived as a consequence of World 
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War 11. During that period, El Salvador granted Salvadoran 
documents of citizenship to 10,000 Jews, most of them from 
Hungary, thus rescuing them from deportation to Auschwitz. 
This operation was carried out by George Mandel-Mantello, 
a Romanian Jew, who was appointed as first secretary in the 
Salvadoran Consulate in Geneva, Switzerland. Mandel-Man- 
tello was supported by José Castellanos, consul general of El 
Salvador in Switzerland, by José Gustavo Guerrero, former 
president of El Salvador, and by the foreign minister of El Sal- 
vador, Julio Enrique. 

The communal organization La Comunidad Israelita de 
El Salvador was founded in 1944, as the representative organ 
of the Jewish community and the provider of its social and 
religious needs. A year later it inaugurated its cemetery and 
in 1950 it opened a synagogue that conducts services on Sab- 
baths and holidays. The Zionist Organization was established 
in 1945 and an affiliate of *w1zo somewhat later. There is no 
regular Jewish school, but some classes in Hebrew and religion 
are conducted by the rabbi. The Jewish community of El Sal- 
vador is affiliated to FEDECO - Federacién de Comunidades 
Judias de Centro América that was founded in 1956. The Li- 
ebes and De Sola families were the most prominent in phil- 
anthropic, cultural, and business activities of the community. 
Alexander Freund was for many years the spiritual leader of 
the community. 

Prior to the civil war of 1979-91 there were around 300 
Jews in El Salvador, most of them in the capital. A census of 
the community carried out in 1971 recorded 268 affiliated Jews 
and 43 non-affiliated; 277 were Ashkenazim and 34 Sephardim; 
53 couples were Jewish and 60 were of mixed marriages, with 
most of the children considered as non-Jews. 

The signing of peace treaties in 1991 led to the return of 
several Jewish couples with children who had moved else- 
where during the civil war, and, as of 2000, the Jewish popula- 
tion in El Salvador was approximately 120. A new community 
center and synagogue were inaugurated in the 1990s. There are 
two synagogues, and the community is divided between ad- 
herents to Conservative and Reform Judaism. At the Conser- 
vative synagogue, Sabbath services are held on Friday evenings 
only; however, the Comunidad Israelita de El Salvador holds 
services on Friday, Shabbat morning, and on holidays. Univer- 
sity students have a Jewish students association, ejes (Estudi- 
antes Judios de El Salvador), and a Zionist group, fusla (Fed- 
eracion de Universitarios Sionistas de Latinoamérica), both of 
which are active throughout the year. For adults, the commu- 
nity offers different educational classes in Hebrew and other 
topics of interest. The “Chevra of Women” offers a course in 
Jewish cooking, and there is a monthly Jewish bulletin called 
El Kehilaton, which advertises synagogue events. The Noar 
Shelanu youth movement, with about 30 children age 8-18 
and a kindergarten for young children, meets weekly. 


Relations with Israel 


El Salvador abstained in the debate about the Partition of Pal- 
estine in the uN General Assembly session of November 29, 
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ELTEKEH 


1947, but was one of the first countries which recognized the 
State of Israel (on Sept. 11, 1948). The Instituto Cultural El Sal- 
vador-Israel was founded in 1956. El Salvador is one of only 
two countries (Costa Rica is the other) to maintain its embassy 
in Jerusalem. One of the only times of tension between the two 
countries was during the civil war, when the Israeli Honorary 
Consul was kidnapped and murdered by guerillas. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Beller, Jews in Latin America (1969), 42-45. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Govrin, Bi-Tefuzot ha-Golah, 16 (1975), 
130-32; D. Kranzler, The Man Who Stopped the Trains to Auschwitz 
(2000). WEBSITE: http://www.ujcl.org/espanol/elsalvador/. 


[Alfred Joseph / Margalit Bejarano (2"4 ed.)] 


ELTE, HARRY (1880-1944), Dutch architect of buildings 
with a Jewish (ritual) function in the interwar years; also ac- 
tive as a restorer and project developer. He came to promi- 
nence when he won a design competition for a stadium that 
opened in Amsterdam in 1914. His work was influenced by 
three architectural styles. His early work, including villas and 
residential complexes in Amsterdam, reflects the influence 
of the Berlage School (1900-25). Examples of his Amster- 
dam School style (1910-30) include the Second Synagogue 
in The Hague, demolished in 1981, and the Amsterdam nurs- 
ing home De Joodsche Invalide (Jewish Invalid), both dating 
from 1924-25. International Expressionism (1920-30) influ- 
enced his design for the monumental synagogue on Amster- 
dam’s Jacob Obrechtplein (1927-28), considered Elte’s finest 
achievement. Its Cubist architecture, featuring characteristic 
colors and use of daylight, reflects the influence of American 
architect Frank Lloyd Wright. The interior decoration is Art 
Deco, with beautiful materials and warm colors. While most 
of the 12 synagogues Elte completed between 1904 and 1932 
have since been demolished or converted for some other pur- 
pose, the Obrecht Shul continues to serve as a synagogue. It 
was granted historical monument status and completely re- 
stored in 1997. Elte was deported to Theresienstadt in Febru- 
ary 1944, where he died on April 1, 1944. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. van Grieken a.o., in: Negentigste Jaarboek 


van het Genootschap Amstelodamum (1998), 159-95; R. Wischnitzer, 
Architecture of the European Synagogue (1964), 99, 232-36, 262. 


[Julie-Marthe Cohen (24 ed.)] 


ELTEKEH (Heb. xpn?x, 172N2N), levitical city in the territory 
of Dan (Josh. 19:44; 21:23; but according to TJ, Sanh. 1:2, 18¢ 
“of Judah”). It was in the “plain of Eltekeh (written: Altaqi)” 
that *Sennacherib in 701 B.c.E. defeated the Egyptians who 
had come to the aid of the rebelling king of Judah Hezekiah 
and his allies. The battle is described in Sennacherib’s an- 
nals (1:76-79). *Albright proposed identifying Eltekeh with 
Khirbet al-Muganna*, 6 mi. (10 km.) S.E. of ‘Aqir, but recent 
surveys have shown that this was the largest fortified city in 
the area and probably the site of *Ekron. Mazar has conse- 
quently suggested Tell al Shallaf, about 2% mi. (4 km.) N.E. 
of Jabneh, where potsherds from the Early and Late Iron Age 
have been found. 
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ELTON, SIR GEOFFREY RUDOLPH 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Albright, in: BASOR, 15 (1924), 8; 17 (1925), 5f5 
Mazar, in: 1£J, 10 (1960), 73-77; Pritchard, Texts, 287f. EM, 1 (1950), 
419f.; Press, Erez, 1 (19517), 23. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Ahituy, 


Joshua (1995), 322. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


ELTON, SIR GEOFFREY RUDOLPH (1921-1994), Brit- 
ish historian. Elton, a son of Victor *Ehrenberg, was born in 
Tuebingen, Germany, and went to England in 1939. He began 
teaching at Cambridge University in 1949, and in 1967 was 
appointed professor of constitutional history. From 1983 to 
1988 Elton was Regius Professor of Modern History at Cam- 
bridge. 

Elton’s interpretation of the political and constitutional 
history of 16'"-century England has brought about a major re- 
assessment of the Tudor period. His most important work, The 
Tudor Revolution in Government (1953), portrays the 1530s as 
a revolutionary decade, when Henry viti’s minister, Thomas 
Cromwell, reshaped England’s government. Elton later ex- 
tended and consolidated his insights in England under the Tu- 
dors (1955), and in a collection of documents, The Tudor Con- 
stitution (1960). His other books include Reformation Europe 
(1963), which is a basic introduction to the subject, and The 
Practice of History (1967). He edited a number of volumes of 
the New Cambridge Modern History. 

Elton was one of the most distinguished historians of 
early modern Britain, although many of his theories about 
Tudor government were widely disputed. He received innu- 
merable honors, including honorary degrees from six univer- 
sities, while no fewer than five Festschriften were published in 
his honor. He was knighted in 1986. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


[Theodore K. Rabb / William D. Rubinstein (274 ed.)] 


ELUL, the post-Exilic name of the sixth month in the Jew- 
ish year. The name is Babylonian and was subsequently ad- 
opted in Hebrew, Aramaic, and Arabic. Its first occurrence in 
a Hebrew text is in Nehemiah 6:15. The zodiacal sign of this 
month is Virgo. In the present fixed calendar, it invariably con- 
sists of 29 days, and the first of Elul never falls on a Tuesday, a 
Thursday, or a Sabbath. In the 20" century, Elul in its earliest 
occurrence extended from Aug. 8 to Sept. 5 and in its latest 
from Sept. 6 to Oct. 4. The talmudic rule that Elul invariably 
consists of 29 days reflects the early endeavor to facilitate the 
prior calculation of the date of Rosh Ha-Shanah, i.e., the *New 
Moon of Tishri (the seventh month, which followed Elul, and 
was therefore directly determined by the length of Elul), and 
consequently also the dates of the other festivals occurring 
in that month. For the same reason, the New Moon of Elul 
was announced to Jewish communities by the messengers of 
the Sanhedrin (rH 1:3). Witnesses to the sighting of the New 
Moon of Elul were not permitted to travel on the Sabbath to 
report their sighting to the court in Jerusalem; the witnesses 
to the new crescent of Nisan and Tishri were so permitted (RH 
1:4; cf. EJ). In Temple times traveling on Sabbath was permit- 
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ted to report the new crescent of all the months because of the 
Temple sacrifices (ibid.). According to some tannaim the first 
of Elul was to be considered a Rosh Ha-Shanah (beginning of 
a new year) in respect of the tithing of animals (RH 1:1; Bek. 
9:5-6). There is a tradition that the seventh or 17 of Elul had 
once been observed as a fast, commemorating the death of 
those spies whom Moses had sent to Canaan and who brought 
back an evil report of the land (Num. 14:37; Tar. Jon., ibid.; 
Meg. Taan. 13, ed. Neubauer; Sh. Ar., OH 580:2, et al.). 
As it precedes the *Ten Days of Penitence, Elul became 
a month of repentance and of special ascetic and devotional 
practices. A rabbinic homily derives an allusion to the name 
of the month from the initial letters of Ani le-Dodi ve-Dodi Li 
(Heb. °? °7171 °7579 "18; “I am my beloved’s, and my beloved is 
mine,’ Song 6:3), as describing the relationship between God 
and His people. The *shofar is sounded daily at the morning 
service (except on the Sabbath), and Psalm 27 is recited. In 
the Sephardi rituals *Selihot are also recited daily throughout 
Elul, whereas in the Ashkenazi ritual, they are recited only 
during the last four to nine days of Elul (Sh. Ar., on 581). A 
similar liturgical divergence existed already in the geonic age 
(Tur., ibid., citing R. Hai Gaon). Rabbinic aggadah connects 
the special significance of Elul with the 40 days of Moses’ stay 
on Mount Sinai (Ex. 34:28) which was calculated to have com- 
menced on the first of Elul and ended on the tenth of Tishri 
(the Day of *Atonement, PdRE 46). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Dominitz, Sefer Ramzei Elul..., 1 (1928). 
[Ephraim Jehudah Wiesenberg] 


ELUSA (Gr. EXovoa), Nabatean city in the Negev, now the 
ruins of Haluza (Ar. al-Khalasa), 12 mi. (20 km.) S.W. of Beer- 
sheba. Elusa was the starting point of the roads leading from 
Palestine to Egypt and Sinai in the Roman and Byzantine peri- 
ods (Ptolemy, Geography, 5:15, 7; cf. Peutinger Map, where it is 
located 71 Roman miles from Jerusalem, 24 from Eboda, and 
53 from Thamara) and especially of the pilgrim road to Sinai 
(Theodore, Itinera Hierosolymitana, 78). Elusa was colonized 
by the Nabateans in the last decades of the first century c.£. In 
the fourth century c.£. Elusa was the seat of a school of rheto- 
ric and had its own police chief; the city’s area extended as far 
as Nessana (Nessana Papyri). In Targum Jonathan (Gen. 16:14) 
Elusa is identified with Bered. The monk Hilarion visited Elusa 
and was served wine from the local plantations; the inhabit- 
ants of the city apparently spoke Aramaic (Jerome, Vita Hilari- 
onis, 25). Its bishops participated in the church councils from 
431 onward. In Arab times Elusa was the seat of a district gov- 
ernor who was under the jurisdiction of the governor of Gaza. 
The site was surveyed by E. Robinson (1838), E.H. Palmer 
(1869/1870), A. Musil (1897), A. Jaussen, R. Savignac and H. 
Vincent (1905), and C.L. Woolley and T.E. Lawrence (1914). 
Although the ruins of the city are extensive, they were greatly 
damaged by the builders of Gaza during Turkish and British 
Mandate times. Some of the city’s dumps were excavated in 
1936 by the archaeologist H. Dunscombe Colt. Excavations 
were conducted at Elusa by A. Negev in 1973, 1979, and 1980, 
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revealing fortifications (represented by a tower), an area of 
dwellings, a theater that had been repaired in the fifth century 
c.E. (based on the evidence of an inscription which speaks of 
a new floor made for the “old theater”), and a Byzantine pe- 
riod church, one of the largest known in the Negev Desert. 
Additional, smaller, churches are known at Elusa. A Nabatean 
cemetery was also discerned near the settlement. New exca- 
vations were conducted at the site in 1997 by H. Goldfuss and 
P. Fabian in the area of the Roman theater, the construction 
of which can now be shown to date from the late second or 
early third century c.£., with its abandonment taking place in 
the sixth century c.£. Additional work was done in an area of 
pottery workshops on the edge of the settlement. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: C.L. Woolley and T.E. Lawrence, The Wil- 
derness of Zin (1915), 113, 145; A. Musil, Arabia Petraea, 2 (Ger., 1907), 
67-77; M. Schwabe, in: Zion, 2 (1937), 106-20; idem, in: BJPES, 4 
(1936/37), 61-66; C.J. Kraemer, Excavations at Nessana, 3 (1958), geo- 
graphical index, s.v. Elousa. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Tsafrir, L. Di 
Segni, and J. Green, Tabula Imperii Romani. Iudaea - Palaestina. Maps 
and Gazetteer (1994), 119; H. Goldfuss and P. Fabian, “Haluza (Elusa),” 
in: Excavations and Surveys in Israel, 111 (2000), 93-94; A. Negev and 
S. Gibson (eds.), Archaeological Encyclopedia of the Holy Land (2001), 
156-58; P. Fabian and Y. Goren, “A New Type of Late Roman Storage 
Jar from the Negev,’ in: J.H. Humphrey (ed.), The Roman and Byzan- 
tine Near East; JRA Supplement No. 49 (2002), 145-55; R. Rosenthal- 
Heginbottom (ed.), The Nabateans in the Negev (2003). 


[Michael Avi-Yonah / Shimon Gibson (2"¢ ed.)] 


ELVIRA (Eliberis, Illiberis), town in Andalusia, Spain, near 
Granada. The church council convened in Elvira in 300-303 
(or 309) issued canons forbidding marriage between Chris- 
tian women and Jews unless the Jew first adopted Christian- 
ity ($16); prohibiting Jews from keeping Christian concubines 
($78); from entertaining at their tables Christian clergy or lay- 
men (§50); and from blessing fields belonging to Christians 
($49): Christians who turned to Jews for such blessings were 
to be excommunicated. These were the earliest canons of any 
church council directed against the Jews. A Jewish community 
still existed in Elvira at the time of the Muslim conquest. Its 
scholars corresponded with Saadiah Gaon in the tenth cen- 
tury, as attested by Abraham *Ibn Daud in Sefer ha-Kabbalah 
(ed., G.D. Cohen (1967), 79). In the course of time the Elvira 
community became merged in that of Granada. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Parkes, Conflict of the Church and the Syna- 
gogue (1930), 174ff.; C.G. Goldaraz, El Cédice Lucense (1954), 377-933 
J. Vives, Concilios Visigoticos e Hispano-Romanos (1963), 1-15. 


[Haim Beinart] 


EL-YAM, Israeli merchant shipping company. Cargo Ships El- 
Yam Ltd. was founded in 1949 by a subsidiary of the Israel Dis- 
count Bank and started operations in 1953 with three 10,800- 
ton vessels. It developed rapidly and in 1977 its fleet (owned 
through affiliated and subsidiary companies), consisting of 
bulk carriers and refrigerated vessels for the transport of fruit, 
meat, and dairy products, exceeded 1.75 million tons dead- 
weight, representing an investment of $200,000,000. 
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ELYASHAR, JACOB SAUL BEN ELIEZER JEROHAM 


ELYAN, SIR ISADORE VICTOR (1909- ), chief justice of 
Swaziland. Born in Dublin, Ireland, Elyan qualified as a lawyer 
and from 1946 was a magistrate in the British Colony of Gold 
Coast (Ghana) until his appointment as judge of the Basuto- 
land Court of Appeal in 1955. From 1965 to 1970 he was chief 
justice of Swaziland and from 1966 also served as judge of the 
Court of Appeal for newly independent Botswana. 


ELYASHAR, JACOB BEN HAYYIM JOSEPH (after 1720- 
1788), rabbi and communal leader in Erez Israel. Elyashar 
was born in Hebron. He was a grandson, through his mother, 
of Jacob Vilna, a member of the group of *Judah he-Hasid. 
He acted as an emissary of the Hebron community to vari- 
ous countries, visiting Italy, Germany, and Poland after 1751, 
Baghdad in 1763, and Sofia and other Turkish towns in 1768, 
returning in about 1770 to Hebron, where he became one of 
its notables. He was included there among the pupils of H.J.D. 
*Azulai and the two became very close friends. He helped 
Azulai in his literary activities, copying on his behalf various 
manuscripts. In 1773 Elyashar again visited Baghdad as an em- 
issary of the Hebron community, and in 1774 went to Basra 
where he stayed until 1781. During that time the Persian army 
in 1775 captured the town, ruling over it until 1779. 

Elyashar, who was a composer of piyyutim and poems, 
commemorated the day the Persians left Basra by compos- 
ing a poem, “Megillat Paras,” in which he described events in 
Basra during the siege and its capture by the Persians. It was 
first published by his grandson, Jacob Saul *Elyashar, at the 
beginning of the latter’s Ish Emunim (1888). A critical ver- 
sion with a commentary was published by M. *Benayahu in 
his book Rabbi Yaakov Elyashar (1960). Jacob also composed 
poems in honor of that day, which the Jews of Basra contin- 
ued to recite annually amid great celebrations for about 100 
years after the event. In 1781, through the influence of the well- 
known Farhi family, he reached Safed. There he served as av 
bet din and one of the leaders of the community. He devoted 
himself to the rebuilding of *Safed, whose Jewish settlement 
began to develop anew in the years 1778-79. He wrote several 
books which were lost as a result of his wanderings and the 
persecutions he suffered. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Benayahu, Rabbi Yaakov Elyashar (Heb. 
1960); idem, Rabbi Hayyim Yosef David Azulai (Heb. 1959), index, 
s.v.; Yaari, Sheluhei, 591f. and index, s.v.; A. Ben-Jacob, Yehudei Bavel 
(1965), 123, 139, 282, 335f. 

[Ahron Oppenheimer] 


ELYASHAR, JACOB SAUL BEN ELIEZER JEROHAM 
(1817-1906), Sephardi chief rabbi of Erez Israel (rishon le- 
Zion). A grandson of Jacob ben Hayyim *Elyashar, he was 
born in Safed. His father, a dayyan, shohet, and cantor there, 
was arrested by the Turkish authorities, but succeeded in es- 
caping and settled with his family in Jerusalem. When Jacob 
Saul was seven, he lost his father, and his mother remarried 
in 1828. His stepfather, Benjamin Mordecai *Navon, became 
his teacher and supported him for many years. Elyashar mar- 
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ried the daughter of *hakham bashi, Raphael Meir *Panigel. 
He was appointed a dayyan in Jerusalem in 1853, and in 1869 
head of the bet din. He succeeded his father-in-law as hakham 
bashi and rishon le-Zion in 1893. 

A cultured scholar and a fluent linguist, Elyashar wrote 
thousands of responsa in answer to questions from both 
Ashkenazim and Sephardim all over the world. He was re- 
spected by the authorities and the heads of other religious 
communities, and received orders of merit from the Turk- 
ish sultan, Abdul Hamid, in 1893, and the German kaiser, 
William 11, in 1898. He was accepted by both the Sephardi 
and Ashkenazi communities and worked hard to put religious 
institutions in Jerusalem on a solid foundation. The affection 
in which he was held is reflected in the fact that he was referred 
to as “Yissa Berakhah” (“conferring a blessing”), the word 
Yissa (NW?) being derived from the Hebrew initials of his 
name. He enjoyed marked success as an emissary to Smyrna 
(1845), Damascus (1854), Alexandria (1856), and Leghorn 
(1873). 

In 1888 when a controversy arose as to the permissibility 
of working on the land during the following year, a sabbati- 
cal year, Elyashar decided that such work could be permitted 
by selling the land formally to a non-Jew, but suggested that 
each Jewish agricultural settlement leave a small portion of 
land uncultivated as a symbol and reminder of the command- 
ment. Elyashar died in Jerusalem, where the Givat Shaul dis- 
trict is named after him. 

He was the author of the following works, all published 
in Jerusalem (some by his son, Hayyim Moshe) and all bear- 
ing the word “Ish,” the initials of his name, in their title: 
(1) Yikrav Ish (1876-81), 2 parts, novellae and responsa, 
which were included in the Benei Binyamin of his stepfather; 
(2) Ish Emunim (1888), homilies for festivals and various spe- 
cial occasions; (3) Maaseh Ish (1892), responsa; (4) Derekh 
Ish, homilies; (5) Divrei Ish, 2 parts (1892-96), homilies; 
(6) Simhah le-Ish (1888), novellae, responsa, and piyyutim; 
(7) Yissa Ish (1896), responsa; (8) Olat Ish, responsa, as well 
as a number of sermons entitled Penei Ish (1899); (9) Shaal 
ha-Ish (1909), responsa and rulings, together with responsa 
by his son, Hayyim Moshe, entitled Penei HaMA; (10) Kavod 
le-Ish (1910), responsa, including the eulogies in his honor. 
Elyashar possessed a large collection of manuscripts, some of 
which are in the Jerusalem National Library. 

His eldest son, Rabbi HAY YIM MOSHE ELYASHAR (1845- 
1924), a merchant and businessman, represented the Jewish 
community on the council of heads of religious communi- 
ties established by the Turkish authorities, and, in the early 
days of the Mandate, served as rishon le-Zion. He was one of 
the initiators of the combined rabbinical committee which 
was the forerunner of the chief rabbinate of Erez Israel. His 
son ISAAC ELIACHAR (1873-1933), the first chairman of the 
United (Sephardi and Ashkenazi) Jewish Community Coun- 
cil of Jerusalem, was appointed to the Jerusalem municipality 
in 1917. His grandson ELIYAHU ELIACHAR (1898-1981) was 
chairman of the United Community Council of Jerusalem 
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from 1938 until 1949. He headed for many years the Com- 
mittee of the Sephardi Community of Jerusalem and served 
during the mandatory period as a member of the Asefat ha- 
Nivharim and the Vaad Leummi. He was a member of the 
First and Second Knesset. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.S. Elyashar, Toledot ve-Zikhronot (autobi- 
ography), in: Luah Erez Yisrael, 6 (1900), 39-61, ed. and annot. by 
A.M. Luncz; Frumkin-Rivlin, 3 (1929), 310-1; M.D. Gaon, Yehudei 
ha-Mizrah be-Erez Yisrael, 2 (1937), 59-60, 62-68; Yaari, Sheluhei, 
index; Benayahu, in: Yerushalayim, 4 (1953), 212; EZD. 


[Geulah Bat Yehuda (Raphael)] 


ELYASHIV (Heb. 2°w??x), moshav in central Israel, in the 
Hefer Plain, affiliated to Tenu’at ha-Moshavim. One of the first 
Yemenite agricultural settlements in Israel, it was founded in 
1933. Its economy was based on intensive farming including 
citrus orchards as well as outside employment. In 2002 the 
population of Elyashiv was 436. 

{Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


ELZAS, BARNETT ABRAHAM (1867-1939), U.S. Reform 
rabbi and historian. Elzas was born in Germany, the son of a 
Hebrew teacher, and moved with his parents to Holland and 
then to London where he was educated at Jews’ College and 
the University of London. In 1890 he went to America and 
served congregations in Toronto, Canada and Sacramento, 
California, being eventually appointed to the pulpit of Congre- 
gation Beth Elohim in Charleston, South Carolina (1894). El- 
zas became keenly interested in local Jewish history and made 
an exhaustive study of records of Charleston Jewry and of the 
older smaller communities of the state. After writing a num- 
ber of studies on the subject, he produced the comprehensive 
Jews of South Carolina: From Earliest Times to the Present Day 
(1905), which still ranks as one of the best historical studies of 
an American Jewish community. While in Charleston, Elzas 
also qualified at the Medical College of South Carolina (1900), 
although he never practiced. In 1910 he moved to New York 
City where he ministered to the Hebrew Congregation of the 
Deaf and served as Jewish chaplain to the City Department 
of Correction and the State Mental Hygiene Department. He 
also served as president of the New York Board of Rabbis. In 
1912 Elzas became rabbi of Beth Miriam Congregation, Long 
Branch, N.J. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bloch, in: CCARY, 47 (1937), 225-9; C. Rezni- 
koff and U.Z. Engelman, The Jews of Charleston (1950), index. 


[Thomas J. Tobias] 


EMANATION, a theory describing the origin of the material 
universe from a transcendent first principle. According to this 
theory, the universe, which is multiple, is generated from the 
One, which is unitary, through the medium of a hierarchy of 
immaterial substances. The ultimate source is undiminished, 
while the beings which are emanated are progressively less 
perfect as they are further removed from the first principle. 
The process is conceived as being atemporal. In neoplatonic 
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emanationism the ultimate product, the material universe, is 
not regarded as evil, as in gnostic systems of emanation. A va- 
riety of models are used to describe emanation. For example, 
it is compared to the efflux of light from a luminous body, or 
to water flowing from a spring. The emanationist theory was 
given its classical formulation by Plotinus in the Enneads, 
in which the typical fourfold scheme of the One, Intellect, 
Soul, and Nature is found. Emanationism tends to be com- 
bined with an eschatology (or soteriology) that envisions the 
soul's return to its ultimate source of being by epostrophé or 
“reversion” (see A. Altmann, Studies in Religious Philosophy 
and Mysticism (1969), 41ff.). The theory of emanation was 
developed further by Plotinus’ successors, particularly Pro- 
clus, who systematized the scheme of monéproodos-epistrophé 
(immanence, procession, reversion) to account for the pro- 
cess of emanation. 


In Jewish Philosophy 

The Hebrew terms used for emanation are azilut or azilah (cf. 
Num. 11:17), hishtalshelut, meshekh, shefa; the verbs shalah and 
sadar (in the pwal) are also used (see J. Klatzkin, Thesaurus 
Philosophicus (1930), 96; 4 (1933), 112). The theory of emana- 
tion was known to medieval Arabic and Jewish philosophers 
from several sources. Plotinus was known from the Theology of 
Aristotle (in both a vulgate and long recension), a paraphrase 
of texts from the Enneads, as well as from Plotinian material 
ascribed to “al-Sheikh al-Yanani” (“The Greek Sage,” proba- 
bly Porphyry, editor of the Enneads), and a work titled al-Ilm 
al-Ilahi (“The Divine Science”), falsely ascribed to al-*Farabi 
(translations of this material are in Plotinus, Opera, ed. by H. 
Schwyzer (1959), vol. 2). Proclus was known from the Liber de 
causis (Kitab al-Idah fi al-Khayr al-Mahd) ascribed to Aristotle 
but actually based on Proclus’ Elements of Theology (ed. and 
tr. by E.R. Dodds, 1963). One must also take into account neo- 
platonic texts such as the pseudo-Aristotelian source utilized 
by Isaac *Israeli and Abraham *Ibn Hasdai (see S.M. Stern, in 
Oriens, 13-14 (1960-61), 58 ff.) and the pseudo-Empedoclean 
Book of Five Substances (ed. by D. Kaufmann, Studien ueber 
Salomo Ibn Gabirol (1899), 17ff.). Jewish philosophers also re- 
lied on the appropriation and development of emanationism 
by Arabic philosophers such as al-* Kindi, al-Farabi, *Avicenna, 
and the Sincere *Brethren (Ikhwan al-Safa’). In medieval Ara- 
bic and Jewish neo-Aristotelianism, the neoplatonic theory of 
emanation was applied to the Aristotelian-Ptolemaic cosmol- 
ogy which posited a series of nine concentric spheres encom- 
passing the earth, each endowed with an intelligence. Thus, 
Aristotle's active intellect (De Anima, 3) was identified either 
with Plotinus’ universal intellect in the neoplatonic hierarchy, 
or with the intelligence of the lowest sphere (of the moon) in 
the Aristotelian- Ptolemaic cosmology. Emanation is a neces- 
sary (natural) and eternal process, and is thus thought to im- 
ply the absence of will and design on the part of the ultimate 
source. Thus, the theory of emanation is in conflict with the 
biblical concept of temporal creation by divine volition. Also, 
emanationism sees the divine source as somehow omnipres- 
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ently immanent in the world, and it therefore tends toward 
pantheistic expressions. 

In their discussions of cosmology, Jewish philosophers 
sometimes tried to harmonize emanation with biblical con- 
cepts of *creation and *providence. Isaac Israeli, for example, 
postulates an initial act of creation by “the will and power” 
of God which results in the first two substances, which are 
in his system prime matter and form (or wisdom), while the 
subsequent entities are generated by a process of emanation. 
These are the typical hierarchy of intellect, soul, and nature of 
Plotinus, but the universal soul, like the individual soul, is 
tripartite (rational, animal, vegetable; as in Ibn *Gabirol), 
and nature is identified with the first or outer sphere. Each 
emanated being is derived from “the shadow” of its anterior 
cause. Ibn Gabirol injected an element of voluntarism into an 
emanationist system with his notion of “will? which medi- 
ates between the first essence and primary matter and form, 
which together constitute the hypostasis of intellect. Will thus 
appears not as a function of the creator (cf. Israeli), but as a 
distinct hypostasis. Gabirol often appeals to the metaphors 
of a spring of water, light from the sun, the reflection in a 
mirror, and human speech to explain emanation. ‘There is a 
pronounced tendency toward pantheism (see Mekor Hayyim 
5:39, 3:16). 

Pseudo-*Bahya's Kitab Ma‘ani al-Nafs (“On the Essence 
of the Soul”) combines creation and emanation. The entire 
chain of being hinges on God’s will and wisdom. Intellect is 
called Shekhinah and soul is called Kevod Elohei Yisrael (see 
Guttmann, Philosophies, 110). *Abraham bar Hiyya posits five 
worlds above the celestial spheres, which he correlates with 
the five days of creation, giving each a theological interpre- 
tation. The lower three (the worlds of knowledge, soul, and 
creation) seem to correspond to the neoplatonic hypostases. 
Above them are the world of light (ha-olam ha-nurani) and 
the world of dominion (olam ha-ravrevanut), probably derived 
from an Arabic neoplatonic work (Megillat ha-Megalleh, ed. 
by A. Posnanski (1924), 21ff.; see also, G. Scholem, in MGwy, 
75 (1931), 172ff.; and Guttmann, Philosophies, 112 ff.). Like Ibn 
Gabirol, Abraham bar Hiyya uses expressions which are tan- 
tamount to pantheism. God is essentially identical with the 
universe insofar as He gives it the power of being. 

The emanation theory of Arabic and Jewish Aristotelians, 
an intricate system explaining the derivation of the spheres 
and their intelligences, was rejected by *Judah Halevi as an 
unproven claim (Kuzari, 4:25). Abraham *Ibn Daud also re- 
jected the emanationist explanation of the derivation of the 
spheres and their intelligences, but without denying the or- 
der itself (Emunah Ramah, ed. by S. Weil (1852), 67). The po- 
sition of *Maimonides is complex. He was keenly aware of 
the opposition between eternal necessary emanation of the 
world from God and the free act of creation. Nevertheless he 
wrote: “It has been said that the world derives from the over- 
flow (fayd) of God and that He has caused to overflow to it 
everything in it that is produced in time.” In the same con- 
text he compares the derivation of the world from God to a 
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spring of water which, he says, is “the most fitting simile for 
the action of one who is separate from matter” (Guide of the 
Perplexed, 2:12). Divine emanation also accounts for cognition 
and prophecy (ibid., 2:37). The governance of the lower world 
is perfected by means of forces emanating from the spheres 
(ibid., 2:5). Still, this emanation is said to be unlike that of heat 
from fire and light from the sun in that it constantly assures 
duration and order for the existents that emanate from God 
by “wisely contrived governance” (ibid., 1:59). Maimonides’ 
insistence on creation in time and insertion of intention and 
wisdom into a scheme of emanation appear to contradict the 
presuppositions of the latter. *Levi b. Gershom found several 
difficulties with the theory of emanation which postulates an 
eternal procession from God (Milhamot Adonai, 6:1, 7; see 
also Guttmann, Philosophies, 211ff.). He maintained, for ex- 
ample, that it was impossible for existence to flow constantly 
from God to the heavenly bodies (as opposed to their being 
brought into being at once), for the heavens would thus ex- 
ist only potentially. qpaacaene 
In Kabbalah 

Though the term azilut has many meanings in Hebrew, the 
Jewish philosophers and kabbalists used it to describe different 
forms of emanation. The Hebrew term is understood as point- 
ing to both the process of emanation and to the realm that is 
emanated. The major concept that is conveyed by this term 
is the prolongation of a spiritual entity into a hypostasis that 
does not separate itself essentially from its source. According 
to such a view, the Infinity, Ein-Sof, underwent a process of 
autogenesis that produced a realm of ten divine powers which, 
different as they are from each other, nevertheless constitute 
together the divine zone. In this mode of understanding the 
process of emanation is conceived of as remaining within 
God, offering a pseudo-etymology of azilut as if related to 
the Hebrew word ezlo, “with him,’ namely with God. Though 
articulated since the 13'* century, this view has much earlier 
Jewish sources, as early as second century, according to which 
some angels are extensions of the divine glory and return to 
it after completing their mission. This view is known in Kab- 
balah as the doctrine of essence, which means that the divine 
emanated powers are identical with the divine essence. Ac- 
cording to another view, the emanation is constituted as the 
shadow of the higher plane of being. This view understands 
azilut as if derived from the Hebrew zel, “shadow,” and points 
to a concept of efflux that somehow leaves its source. This view 
is more consonant with the kabbalistic theory according to 
which the first emanated powers are the instruments used by 
the Infinite to create the world and to interact with it, or the 
vessels which contain the divine energy, which pour them- 
selves out. The instrumental view of emanation is closer to, 
and derived and adapted by, the kabbalists from Neoplatonic 
sources which reached them via Arabic and Latin translations. 
In some few cases, the astrological theory of emanations de- 
scending from stars and other celestial bodies was represented 
by the term azilut. 
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Though emanation explains the gradual descent from 
the Infinity to the lower world as part of a great chain of be- 
ing, in two important cases there is a direct emanation from 
the divinity: both the Torah and the soul are described as 
circumventing the great chain of being, and having a special 
relationship with the divine. In these cases, evident in Nah- 
manides and Cordovero, the special emanation is described 
as a cord that allows the kabbalist to have a theurgical impact 
on the divine sphere. 

In many forms of theosophies, the first world is described 
as the world of emanation, olam ha-azilut, as part of the four- 
fold distinction aBya (Azilut, Beriah, Yezirah, Asiyyah). Dur- 
ing the Renaissance period, kabbalists in Italy like Johanan 
*Alemanno or David Messer *Leon paid special attention to 
the processes of the emanation of the Sefirot, and this devel- 
opment influenced the Safedian kabbalists. 

[Moshe Idel (274 ed.)] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Guttman, Philosophies, index; D. Neumark, 
Geschichte der juedischen Philosophie des Mittelalters 1 (1907), 503 ff; 
Scholem, Mysticism, s.v. emanation; idem, in: Tarbiz, 2 (1931/32), 
415-42; 3 (1932/33), 33-66; J. Ben-Shlomo, Torat ha-Elohut shel R. 
Moshe Cordovero (1965), 170-82. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Gott- 
lieb, Studies in Kabbalah Literature (1978), 11-17, 397-476; E. Gottlieb 
and M. Idel, Enchanted Chains (2005); M. Idel, “Between the View 
of Sefirot as Essence and Instruments in the Renaissance Period,” in: 
Italia, 3 (1982), 89-111 (Heb.). 


EMANCIPATION. 


Definitions and Dialectics 

Emancipation of the Jews in modern times stands alongside 
such other emancipatory movements as those of the serfs, 
women, slaves in the United States, and Catholics in England. 
The term “emancipation” is derived from Latin (emancipa- 
tio), and originally meant in ancient Rome the liberation of a 
son from the authority of his father and his attainment of in- 
dependent legal status. It has come to mean the liberation of 
individuals or groups from servitude, legal restrictions, and 
political and social disabilities. Jewish emancipation denotes 
the abolition of disabilities and inequities applied specially to 
Jews, the recognition of Jews as equal to other citizens, and 
the formal granting of the rights and duties of citizenship. 
Essentially the legal act of emancipation should have been 
simply the expression of the diminution of social hostility 
and psychological aversion toward Jews in the host nation. 
Indeed, Jewish emancipation was related to the weakening 
of the general social antipathy toward Jews; but the antipathy 
was not obliterated, and constantly hampered the realization 
of equality even after it had been proclaimed by the state and 
included in the law. Emancipation was achieved by ideological 
and social change and political and psychological strife. Before 
achieving full emancipation the Jews in many countries passed 
through several transitional stages. They had to overcome 
the barriers of vested interests and such ancient prejudices 
as the hateful image of the Jew as alien, his religion odious, 
and his economics unscrupulous. Ideologically, emancipation 
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stemmed from the utopian political and social thought since 
the 18‘ century. Emancipation was, however, dependent on 
actual political and social conditions in each country and on 
the residential, cultural, and social characteristics of the Jewish 
population. Stages in the history of emancipation have been 
marked by the strength or weakness of egalitarian ideology 
and the corresponding interaction with existing laws, institu- 
tions, and relationships. 


The Three Periods in the History of Jewish Emancipation 
The first period, “heralding emancipation,’ covered the 50 
years preceding the *French Revolution (1740-89). The sec- 
ond period, the 90 years from the French Revolution until 
the Congress of *Berlin (1789-1878), comprised emancipa- 
tion in Western and Central Europe. Finally, the third pe- 
riod extended from the Congress of Berlin to the Nazis’ rise 
to power (1878-1933) and saw in an atmosphere charged with 
newly inflamed hatred and racial animosity the achievement 
of Jewish emancipation in Eastern Europe, and the struggle 
in many countries to maintain civic equality and the right to 
national definition. 

During the first period, demands for alleviating the lot 
of the Jews, with a view to their ultimate emancipation, were 
based on a theory of the “civic improvement of the Jews.” The 
proponents of this idea, men like John *Toland, Christian Wil- 
helm von *Dohm, Comte de *Mirabeau, and their supporters, 
argued that existing legislation disabling the Jews was moti- 
vated primarily by religious intolerance, hence contrary to the 
enlightened “spirit of the times.” They pointed out, moreover, 
the economic advantages which would accrue to the state as a 
result of permitting Jews to function in society with the same 
rights and obligations as other groups. Admitting the faults 
of the Jews pointed out by opponents, enlightened thinkers 
showed the defects to be the natural result of the degrading 
status in which Jews were compelled to live when all decent 
ways of life were closed to them. Such considerations were 
expressed in the deliberations on the Jewish question in pre- 
revolutionary *France. Their influence is reflected in the an- 
nouncement of an essay competition set by the Société Royale 
des Arts et Sciences in 1785 on the question: “Are there any 
ways of making the Jews of France happier and more use- 
ful?” and the entry of Abbé Henri *Grégoire which gained 
the prize. New legislation ameliorating the status of Jews was 
inspired by this idea. Notable examples were the 1740 law en- 
abling the Jews to become naturalized in the British colonies 
if they had lived there for at least seven years, and the law 
passed by the British Parliament in May 1753, according the 
Jews of *England the right of naturalization. The British gov- 
ernment, however, was compelled to revoke the latter law on 
Dec. 20, 1753, because of vigorous public opposition. For the 
first time Jews were also given the right, in several places (Leg- 
horn [Italy] and Belorussia), to elect representatives to mu- 
nicipalities and other institutions, like merchant and burgher 
organizations, although with some educational limitations. 
The Toleranz-Patent (1781-82) of *Joseph 11 of Austria aimed 
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at encouraging the integration of the Jews into Christian so- 
ciety, and is thereby a law “heralding emancipation,’ as were 
the laws abolishing the “body tax” (see *taxation) in Austria 
in 1781 and in the France of Louis xvi in 1784. The declara- 
tions and laws issued on freedom of conscience and religion 
at the time of the American Revolution were radical in their 
egalitarianism (see below). 

Among the Jewish initiatives toward obtaining civic lib- 
eration, the literary activity of Moses *Mendelssohn is of his- 
toric importance, and the demands of Zalkind *Hourwitz are 
worth noting. The petitions for equal rights and “equality in 
religious rights,” presented by U.S. Jews in 1784 and 1787, set 
an example which was later widely followed. 

The second period opens with the principles and wars 
of the French Revolution and ends with the resolutions and 
tactics of the Congress of Berlin. In the intervening 90 years, 
Jewish emancipation became a political and legal fact in all 
European countries where revolution and liberalism were in 
the ascendancy: France, *Belgium, the *Netherlands, *Italy, 
*Germany, and *Austria-Hungary. The revolutionary peaks of 
1789-91, 1830-31, 1848-49, and times of fundamental change 
in the structure of European states (e.g., unification of Ger- 
many and of Italy, and national independence in Hungary) 
were periods of progress in Jewish emancipation. Even where 
the emancipation evolved from legislation created within the 
permanent framework of the existing order (England and 
Scandinavia), or as the result of international circumstances 
(*Switzerland), or international pressure (*Serbia; *Bulgaria), 
the relation between the new liberal political climate and the 
emancipation of the Jews was decisive. The ideals of the En- 
lightenment were also evident in the numerous arguments and 
lengthy literary and political deliberations on Jewish emanci- 
pation which took place during this period. It was stressed that 
keeping the Jews in a politically limited and socially inferior 
status was incompatible with the principle of civic equality. 
Such deprivation would be a contradiction of the principle 
of “natural rights” of man, and, therefore, would undermine 
the civic equality of all who had attained it by revolution and 
the application of this principle. Emphasis was placed on the 
belief that “it is the objective of every political organization 
to protect the natural rights of man,” hence “all citizens have 
the right to all the liberties and advantages of citizens, with- 
out exception.” 

As men, Jews should be guaranteed political rights in 
the countries in which they reside. Their ethnic origin and 
messianic hopes notwithstanding, the Jews had adopted the 
language and the culture of their environment; they were 
loyal to the state and identified themselves with the national 
feelings of their fellow countrymen. The activity of Jews in 
the struggle for their rights was bound up with their ener- 
getic participation in the general striving toward political 
liberty and egalitarianism as exemplified by Heinrich *He- 
ine, Ludwig *Boerne, Johann *Jacoby, Ignaz *Kuranda; by the 
journalists and parliamentarians Gabriel *Riesser, Berr Isaac 
*Berr, Moritz *Veit, Sir David *Salomons, and Lionel Nathan 
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*Rothschild; and by the statesman Adolphe *Crémieux, who 
in 1870 issued in the name of the French government the law 
which conferred French citizenship on the Jews of *Algeria. 
Jewish society fought for its emancipation not only through 
general institutions (the *Board of Deputies of British Jews, 
the Central *Consistory of Paris, individual communities), 
but also through organizations specifically devoted to this 
aim. The “Alliance Israélite Universelle worked energetically 
for its declared goal “of striving universally for the freedom 
of the Jews.” 

The third period (1878-1933) witnessed a reaction to Jew- 
ish emancipation, and in Europe was marked with the preva- 
lence of rabid *antisemitism. Intense opposition brought many 
Jews to realize that the state’s legal recognition of Jewish civic 
and political equality does not automatically bring social rec- 
ognition of this equality. The controversy over Jewish eman- 
cipation intensified and became embittered in almost every 
European country. Racism and nationalism were the bases for 
anti-emancipation agitation. Opponents claimed that eman- 
cipation was granted under the false pretenses that Judaism is 
only a religion, and that emancipated Jews would give up all 
Jewish national identity and assimilate into the host nations. 
The “price of admittance” had not been paid by most Jews, 
who continued to form a separate national group. Even in the 
view of many liberals, the claim of Jews for participation in the 
government of the nation in which they were not an organic 
part was unjustified. Racists added that Jews should not be 
granted civil rights or become assimilated because their racial 
inferiority could only harm the “superior race.” Throughout 
its difficult and complex history, Jewish emancipation was a 
touchstone of freedom and social openness in European cul- 
ture. Support came from those who cherished liberalism in 
life, thought, and politics, while bitter opposition came mostly 
from the reactionary camp. In Jewish life the fight for eman- 
cipation at first went hand in hand with a readiness to assimi- 
late, and then, in the late 19‘ century, became associated with 
national Jewish loyalty and *autonomy. 


Emancipation in Various Countries 

UNITED STATES. The first country to emancipate the Jews 
was the United States. Jewish political inferiority during the 
colonial period before 1776, however, was not the result of a 
peculiar legal status. It derived rather from the Jews’ belonging 
to the non-Protestant portion of the population, or in some 
colonies their nonmembership in one privileged Protestant 
denomination. Before the period of the American Revolution, 
Jews living in the colonies were generally ineligible for pub- 
lic office, owing to a Protestant form of oath which operated 
to exclude Catholics as well. There are instances where Jews 
entered public life nevertheless, perhaps by disregarding such 
forms. Jews were not limited in the rights of domicile, eco- 
nomic activity, or the practice of Judaism. Their full enjoyment 
of civil rights, together with the newness, foreignness, and mi- 
nuscule numbers of colonial Jews, probably did not encourage 
them to seek the full political rights which they lacked. 
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The American Revolution and the Federal Constitution 
brought emancipation in the political realm to Jews and other 
disadvantaged white minorities. Most of the newly enacted 
state constitutions abolished Christian oath formularies and 
separated church and state. The Virginia Statute of Religious 
Liberty, long promoted by Thomas Jefferson and enacted in 
1786, not only guaranteed freedom of worship and prohib- 
ited public support of religious institutions, but provided that 
“religious opinions and beliefs shall in no wise diminish, en- 
large, or affect civil capacities.” This law influenced the Fed- 
eral Constitution of 1787. The latter’s clause that “no religious 
test shall ever be required as a qualification for any office or 
public trust under the United States” is the closest the United 
States ever came to a definitive act of religious emancipation, 
including Jews. The First Amendment, enacted in 1791 within 
the Bill of Rights, completed the process by disestablishing all 
religions. Such Federal constitutional law did not, however, 
supersede the rights of individual states, although virtually 
all of them emulated the Federal model. The right of Jews to 
hold public office was actually sharply debated in Maryland 
between 1816 and the abolition of the Christian oath require- 
ment in 1824. Vestigial oath clauses remained on the statute 
books of North Carolina until 1868 and New Hampshire un- 
til 1877, but they were generally disregarded. Both states had 
only a handful of Jews. 

For emancipation in Latin America see *Latin Amer- 
ica. 


ENGLAND. Jewish emancipation in England came through 
the gradual change in the climate of social opinion rather than 
through revolution, although the ideas of the American and 
French revolutions, and the emancipation of English Catholics 
in 1829, were influential in changing English attitudes. Jews 
had participated with Catholic leaders in planning the strategy 
for achieving Catholic emancipation. Jewish emancipation in 
England was accomplished by laws specifically relating to the 
Jews. These laws were passed only after some social equality 
had become an accomplished fact and the state was required 
to give it legal expression. Literature, as well as law, did much 
to shape and reflect public opinion. Byron, for example, ex- 
pressed sympathy for the suffering Jew; Richard *Cumberland 
in The Jew (1794) created a complimentary portrait of the Jew 
as a man. In addition, there were English translations of the 
literature written in defense of the Jews by such men as *Less- 
ing, Mendelssohn, and Grégoire; publication of books and 
essays by various English authors calling for emancipation of 
Jews; and the defense of the rights of Jews in other countries 
by English diplomacy (e.g., at the Congresses of Vienna and 
Aix-la-Chapelle; support of Moses *Montefiore’s interven- 
tions in the *Damascus Affair; Morocco; Russia). The change 
in public attitude toward Jews was largely due to their civic 
and economic progress. In practice, neither the right of the 
Jews to reside in England, nor their choice of profession or 
commercial opportunity were restricted after their return in 
the 17" century, the Jews being gradually allowed to improve 
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their economic and social status to a great extent. Jewish civic 
and political inequality was bound up with the formula of 
the oath of loyalty, “according to the usages of the Anglican 
Church,” to be taken in order to hold any office. In the delib- 
erations on the emancipation of the Catholics (1828), one of 
the bishops proposed the new formula, “on the true faith ofa 
Christian,’ which would then only discriminate against Jews. 
Thereafter, Jews and their public sympathizers and parlia- 
mentary supporters demanded the abolition of this formula 
for Jews. An attempt in 1830 by a Liberal member, Sir Robert 
Grant, to change the oath, was carried at first by a majority 
of 18, but was defeated in second reading. In 1833 after the re- 
form of the British Parliament, Grant proposed “that it is ex- 
pedient to remove all civil disabilities at present affecting His 
Majesty’s subjects of the Jewish religion, with the like excep- 
tions as are provided with reference to His Majesty’s subjects 
professing the Roman Catholic religion” During the discus- 
sion following this motion, speeches were made which have 
become classics in the polemics of Jewish emancipation, in- 
cluding one by the English historian Macaulay (see *Apologet- 
ics). The motion was finally carried by a great majority in all 
three readings. The House of Lords, however, rejected it, as it 
was to do again in 1834. During this time, nevertheless, Jews 
were being elected to various honorary positions. After David 
Salomons, a banker and communal worker, was elected sher- 
iff in 1835, the government passed a law in Parliament which 
enabled Jews to hold this position. Similarly, after Salomons 
was elected to the court of aldermen in 1841 and again in 1844, 
a law was passed in 1845 enabling a Jew elected to municipal 
office to substitute an oath which was acceptable to his con- 
science for the prejudicial declaration ordinarily demanded. 
In 1835 a law was enacted which exempted voters from tak- 
ing any oath. The Jews were enabled in 1837 to receive degrees 
from the University of London (a secular university), and in 
1841, the Jew Isaac Lyon *Goldsmid was knighted. Admission 
of Jews to Parliament and university was gradual, changes 
coming through compromises occasioned by the election of 
two Jews, Lionel Nathan Rothschild and David Salomons, to 
Parliament and their struggle to take their seats from 1841 to 
1858; a compromise law of 1858; the deletion by law in 1866 of 
the Christological portion of the oath; and a further abolition 
of limitations for Jews in 1871. 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH. ‘The later development of the 
major countries of the British Commonwealth and their col- 
onization by the English (and to a far lesser extent by Euro- 
peans) created a situation in which the problems of political 
emancipation did not present themselves either at all or to any 
great degree. This development became effective only toward 
the middle of the 19 century or later, and by this time the 
climate of opinion and political thinking was characterized by 
liberal concepts averse to legal discrimination for reasons of 
religion. Originally administered as colonies direct from Lon- 
don through a local representative of the central government, 
they achieved or were granted self-government when these 
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liberal concepts were dominant. The social stratification of 
the settlers also had an influence in the same direction. These 
were frontier societies engaged in promoting and establishing 
themselves, in which there was no room for religious discrimi- 
nation. And in that frontier society, Jews themselves occupied 
a prominent position and played an important role as entre- 
preneurs of various kinds. The generally superior educational 
attainment of Jews also helped. A further element was the very 
small percentage of the total European population that Jews 
constituted, in New Zealand never more than about a quarter 
percent and in Australia one-half percent. The problem con- 
fronting the Jews in these Commonwealth countries was not 
“legalized” religious discrimination and restrictions but the 
absence thereof and the prevalence of measures of social free- 
dom which brought quite different problems manifested in a 
trend to intermarriage and complete assimilation. 


SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES. Emancipation was not an acute 
problem in the Scandinavian countries in which Jewish set- 
tlements were comparatively recent (17> and 18* centuries) 
and few in number. There Jewish emancipation came as the 
legal expression of the quiet victory of a sociopolitical prin- 
ciple natural to civilized states, developing in a conservative 
mode. On March 29, 1814, the king of Denmark authorized 
all “the believers in the Mosaic faith” born in Denmark, or liv- 
ing there legally, to engage in all professions, obliged them to 
keep their books in Danish or in German, and narrowed com- 
munity autonomy. In 1837 Jews became eligible for municipal 
election, and in 1843, the special Jewish *oath was abrogated. 
In the constitution of June 5, 1849, article 84 was tantamount to 
a grant of emancipation in refusing to recognize the inequality 
of “any person on the basis of religious grounds.” In Sweden 
the government abolished discrimination against Jews by an 
administrative decree on June 30, 1838, but was compelled to 
rescind it under pressure of public opinion. Some disabilities 
were abolished by general laws on freedom in the choice of 
profession. In 1860 Jews were permitted to acquire real estate. 
Marriage between Jews and Christians was legalized in 1863, 
and in 1873 it was also permitted to give a Jewish education 
to children born of such marriages. In 1865 Jews were granted 
the active right to vote and in 1870, the passive right. In Nor- 
way, the 1814 prohibition against the entrance of Jews was ab- 
rogated in 1851, after several unsuccessful previous attempts 
in 1842, 1845, and 1848. It was only in 1891 that the Jews were 
authorized to enter government service. 


FRANCE. The emancipation of the Jews of France was linked 
to the French Revolution and its principles. Jewish equality 
was implied in the Declaration of the Rights of Man (Aug. 27, 
1789), where it states that no man ought to be molested be- 
cause of his opinions, including his religious opinions. Equal- 
ity was gradually implemented through various national laws 
amid a continual, and sometimes fierce, discussion of the ap- 
plicability of full equality to Jews, but full emancipation was 
granted on Sept. 27, 1791. Various features in the composition 
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and distribution of the Jewish population, and in the tradi- 
tional French attitude toward Jews, caused this acrimonious 
two-year struggle (see also *France, *French Revolution, *Al- 
sace). During the debate in the National Assembly Comte de 
*Clermont-Tonnerre, an advocate of emancipation, explicitly 
formulated the assimilationist assumptions of the emancipa- 
tion when he declared on Dec. 23, 1789: “The Jews should be 
denied everything as a nation, but granted everything as in- 
dividuals...” and that “it should not be tolerated that the Jews 
become a separate political formation or class in the coun- 
try. Every one of them must individually become a citizen; if 
they do not want this, they must inform us and we shall then 
be compelled to expel them. The existence of a nation within 
a nation is unacceptable to our country.’ Indeed, Jews striv- 
ing for emancipation abandoned all demands for autonomy, 
especially those of the Portuguese communities in the south 
of France (see *Avignon; *Bordeaux; *Berr Isaac Berr), who 
were emancipated somewhat earlier than the Ashkenazi Jews 
of Alsace. The law of September 1791 (ratified by the king on 
November 13) emancipating all Jews as a matter of principle 
was considered by Jews as an historic turn in their fate, “a tre- 
mendous revolution which heralded happiness,’ and a victory 
of revolutionary principles, while the clergy and the royalists 
considered it a “further insult” to the Church and French his- 
toric tradition. 

Every territory conquered by the French revolution- 
ary armies, or placed under their rule, and where the laws 
of France were introduced, saw the proclamation of Jew- 
ish equality (e.g., Belgium, the Netherlands, Italy, southern 
Germany). Jews in these countries considered the French 
“friends of the Jews,’ and *Napoleon Bonaparte was admired 
by most, even though he later (from 1806 publicly) restricted 
full emancipation (see France, *Assembly of Jewish Notables, 
French *Sanhedrin). Napoleon's restrictions lapsed in 1818, 
and ironically were not renewed by the reinstituted reaction- 
ary Bourbon regime; civic equality of the Jews in France be- 
came an established fact. Jewish legal equality was renewed by 
the law of Feb. 8, 1831 (passed in the French Parliament after 
numerous discussions), which recognized the Jewish religion 
as equal in rights to the Christian churches, and provided for 
the salaries of its religious officials to be paid by the state. In 
1846 the *oath more Judaico was abolished by a decision of 
the court of appeal. 


THE NETHERLANDS. The French revolutionary conquest of 
the Netherlands precipitated Jewish emancipation. It was de- 
clared legally on Sept. 2, 1796, by the Batavian National As- 
sembly, which stated that “it is impossible to deprive any Jew 
of the rights and privileges which are attached to Batavian cit- 
izenship, if he wishes to employ them, on condition that the 
Jew answers to all the requirements and fulfills all the obliga- 
tions to which every citizen is bound.” Both the basis of this 
law and the discussion about it centered on the definition of 
Jews and their aims. Neither party to the discussion was inimi- 
cal to Jews. The opponents of emancipation emphasized the 
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political nature of the Jewish people, who, although deprived 
of a state, considered Erez Israel to be its country and the To- 
rah its law. One of the debaters, Van Hamelsveld, claimed that 
since the Jews anticipate a messiah, bringing political revival, 
to grant them political rights in Batavia would cause the Jews 
to deviate from their correct historic path, which was simi- 
lar to that of the Greeks, who stood on the verge of a political 
revival. All Jews, the argument continued, should have civic 
rights, which are encompassed by human rights, while politi- 
cal rights should only be given to those who explicitly declare 
their wish to become Batavian citizens. This conception was 
supported by the majority of Dutch Jews and their communal 
leaders, both noted for loyalty to the monarchy (the princes 
of Orange) and the desire not to cooperate with the revolu- 
tionaries who relied on the French conquest. 

The opponents of equality claimed that by their religion 
the Jews were monarchists and thus opposed to any republi- 
can regime. They argued, in addition, that Jews are opposed 
to the abolition of their autonomy and feared that active 
participation of the Jewish masses in the affairs of state would 
finally bring misfortune to the Jewish population. In practice, 
emancipation in the Netherlands did not encounter much 
difficulty (see the *Netherlands), and the change of regime 
in the Netherlands did not change the law of equality. In the 
constitution, redrafted in 1848, the article on equality was 
even more clearly formulated: “The members of the various 
religions are to benefit from the same rights as the citizens of 
the state and the citizens of the communities, and they have 
an equal right to hold honorary, clerical, and public service 
positions.” 

With the conquest of Belgium by the French armies, the 
laws of France were applied. Emancipation continued through 
the time of union with the Netherlands (1815-30), and was in- 
corporated into the Belgian constitution of 1831, which pro- 
claimed the equality of all citizens. 


ITALY. The beginnings of emancipation in *Italy were also 
connected with the victories of the French revolutionary ar- 
mies. Opening the gates of the ghetto and the destruction of 
their walls symbolized the new regime. The government of the 
Cisalpine Republic invited the Jews to send their delegates to 
its founding assembly, and declared in its first proclamation 
that “the Jews are citizens and society must recognize them 
as citizens.” One of the first steps of the government of the 
Republic in Rome was to publish in February 1798 the fol- 
lowing decree: “The Jews answering to all the conditions re- 
quired for the obtention of the rights of Roman citizens shall 
become subject to the laws which have been decreed for all 
the citizens of the Republic. Therefore, from this day, all the 
special laws and decrees concerning the Jews are declared to 
be null and void” The grounds for this decree were the “sanc- 
tified principles of the Constitution of the Roman Republic,” 
according to which “the laws must equally apply to every Ro- 
man citizen” Support of Italian patriotism, unification, and 
revolutionary aims became characteristic of traditional Jewish 
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community leaders (rabbis, parnasim, etc.), as well as Italian 
Jewry in general during the 19" century. 

The first emancipation in Italy was of short duration, be- 
ing repealed with the return of the “ancient order.” The rhythm 
of repeal varied in the different Italian states. The renewed ani- 
mation of the Italian liberation movement in the 1840s helped 
to bring about a considerable shift in public opinion in favor 
of the Jews. During the Revolution of 1848, the equality of 
the Jews was proclaimed in almost all the states of Italy: the 
duchy of Tuscany in its founding constitution of Feb. 17, 1848; 
Sardinia (which granted Jews civic rights on Mar. 29, 1848) on 
July 8, 1848; and Rome at the beginning of 1849. The general 
reaction which followed the year of the Revolution especially 
affected the Jews of the Papal States, where the period of reac- 
tion was also of longer duration. Only with the unification of 
Italy in 1870 did emancipation also come to the Jews of Rome 
when all restrictions connected with religion were abolished 
by the decree of Oct. 13, 1870, and by the parliamentary de- 
cision of Dec. 15, 1870. Liberation of parts of Italy during the 
process of unification also accomplished Jewish emancipation: 
in Modena, June 14, 1859; Lombardy, July 4, 1859; Romagna, 
Aug. 10, 1859; Umbria, Feb. 27, 1860; Sicily, Feb. 12, 1861; Na- 
ples, Feb. 16, 1861; and Venice, Aug. 4, 1866. Jewish emancipa- 
tion in Italy was an expression of both social reality and public 
opinion, until the conclusion of the alliance between Benito 
*Mussolini and Adolf *Hitler. 


GERMANY. Jewish emancipation in Germany prior to unifi- 
cation was related, as in Italy, to aspirations for the reform of 
the state along liberal and democratic lines, and to the desire 
for unifying the nation, as well as to the revolutionary move- 
ment. But after 1848 Germany was controlled by conservative, 
“historic,” elements, which shaped the form of German unity 
and the nature of its political life. The process of emancipation 
in Germany was, therefore, a prolonged and bitter struggle, 
complicated by *assimilation on the one hand, and the power 
of the German “tradition of hatred” of Jews on the other (see 
G.E. Lessing; Ch. W. von Dohm). The struggle was to last from 
the 1780s until the passing of the law on Jewish equality in the 
North German Confederation on July 3, 1869, and its exten- 
sion, with the ratification of the Constitution, to the whole of 
the German Empire on April 14, 1871. Emancipation in Ger- 
many also came first to those regions conquered by the French 
(see * Westphalia; *Frankfurt on the Main; *Hamburg). In the 
German states which retained their independence, “improve- 
ments and concessions” in the situation of the Jews were in- 
troduced (e.g., the abolition of the body tax, etc.). 

The most important initial law in the emancipation of 
German Jews during the French revolutionary period was 
the edict issued in *Prussia on March 11, 1812, with its various 
modifications and limitations. It recognized all Jews already 
resident in Prussia by virtue of privileges and “special con- 
cessions” as citizens of Prussia, and abrogated all limitations 
on their rights of residence and commerce, all special taxes, 
and in general, all special laws relating to the Jews. It imposed 
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on Jews all civic duties, including army service, and entitled 
them to serve in municipal and academic offices. However it 
did not give them the right of appointment in the civil service 
and army, and did not regulate communal affairs and Jewish 
religious education. After liberation of the “free cities” in Ger- 
many from French domination, stringent measures were taken 
to return the “ancient order,’ i.e., they endeavored to deprive 
the Jews of their civic rights (Frankfurt; Hamburg) and even 
of their right of residence (*Bremen; *Luebeck). The Jews ap- 
pealed to the Congress of Vienna for assistance, thus making 
Jewish emancipation in Germany an international question. 
A result of the German-Jewish conflict was the wording of ar- 
ticle 16 of the credentials of the German Confederation (June 
10, 1815), which stated that only rights granted Jews “by the 
states” will be continued and not rights granted “in the states,” 
thus eviscerating, through the change of one word, the rights 
granted under French dominion. The states did indeed use this 
opportunity to restrict the freedom of the Jews (see Bremen, 
Luebeck, Hamburg, Frankfurt, Mecklenburg). Only during 
the 1830s was the movement for Jewish emancipation revived, 
a movement in which the literary and political activities of Ga- 
briel Riesser played a central role. He succeeded in founding 
societies for the obtention of equality which influenced the 
governments and public opinion. Riesser considered himself a 
German nationalist, but he gave a distinctly Jewish communal 
character to the Jewish fight for their rights in Germany. The 
most prominent and talented members of the Jewish commu- 
nity aided Riesser in the battle, as did all of the Jewish com- 
munities in the German states. By the 1840s the results of this 
campaign were evident in public opinion in Prussia, expressed 
by the demands of the provincial assemblies (Landtage), and 
in the “law on the reform of the Jews” (July 23, 1847). The law 
resulted in a certain improvement in the organization of the 
Jewish communities, especially in southern Germany. 

The Revolution of 1848 caused all the German states to 
proclaim emancipation. “The fundamental rights of the Ger- 
man people” (published on Dec. 27, 1848), which were to serve 
as the norm for every constitution of the German states, de- 
clared that “civil and political rights are not conditioned by 
religion or restricted as a result of it” and that “religion must 
not diminish civic obligations.” This article was included, in 
one form or another, in the basic constitutions of most Ger- 
man states (Prussia, April 6, 1848, Dec. 5, 1848; Wuerttemberg, 
Dec. 21, 1848, Jan. 14, 1849; *Baden, Nov. 17, 1849) and was 
even preserved in the “constitutions” of the early reactionary 
period. Article 12 of the Prussian Constitution (Jan. 31, 1850) 
declared “freedom of religion and the freedom of organiza- 
tion of religious societies,’ and, further, that “the use of civic 
and political rights is not dependent on religion,’ nor does 
the “use of religious freedom impair civic and political obli- 
gations.” This article appeared to be a firm guarantee for the 
emancipation of Jews. 

Serious attempts were made during the 1850s to chal- 
lenge the emancipation as a matter of principle and to abolish 
it in fact. Friedrich Julius *Stahl stressed the Christian char- 
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acter of the state and the resultant impossibility of granting 
equality to the Jews. In 1856 a motion was even introduced 
for the abolition of article 12 of the constitution. But the Jew- 
ish communities, led by Ludwig *Philippson, raised a storm 
of protest and the motion was dismissed. However, through 
its interpretation of the “amended” constitution’s article 14, an 
article which dealt with the Christian religion, a means was 
found to bar Jews from government service. In other states, 
too (e.g., *Bavaria) many discriminatory laws were revived 
or remained in force. 

On Nov. 1, 1867, all restrictions on the Jews’ right of resi- 
dence, acquisition of real estate, and choice of profession were 
abolished in the states of the North German Confederation. 
These restrictions were similarly abolished in the states of 
southern Germany (Bavaria in 1861; Wuerttemberg in 1862; 
Baden in 1864). The law of equality was passed by the Parlia- 
ment of the North German Confederation on July 3, 1869. 
With the extension of this law to the states united within the 
German Empire (Bavaria, April 22, 1871), the struggle of Ger- 
many’s Jews for emancipation achieved success. 


AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY. ‘The first period of emancipation 
in Austria made no change in the status of the Jews. But on the 
basis of the general constitution of the empire (March 4, 1849), 
which contained an article on “civic and political rights” be- 
ing “not dependent on religion,’ all restrictions on Jews were 
abolished. With the abrogation of this constitution on Dec. 31, 
1851, however, the ancient disabilities were renewed in aspects 
of life ranging from the acquisition of real estate (Oct. 20, 1853) 
to the employment of male and female Christian domestics. 
It was only during the 1860s that emancipatory laws were re- 
instituted. On Dec. 21, 1867, emancipation was achieved in 
Austria with the promulgation of the new fundamental laws 
in which article 14 assured “complete freedom of religion and 
conscience for all” and that “the benefits derived from civic 
and political rights were not dependent on faith and religion” 
“In any event,’ the article continued, “religious faith should 
not collide with the fulfillment of civic obligations.” 

In Hungary the townspeople tended to oppose granting 
rights to the Jews, whose numbers were constantly increas- 
ing. However, the lower aristocracy, whose economic progress 
was connected with the commercial activity of the Jews, and 
who were generally the standard-bearers of national liberal- 
ism, actively supported the Jews. As a result of their influence 
the demand “to give to the Jews all those rights from which 
the non-aristocratic population benefits” was included in the 
instructions of the provincial assemblies to their delegates in 
parliament. These instructions resulted in the law making the 
Jewish religion a “government-recognized religion,’ abolish- 
ing the “tolerance-tax,’ and declaring “the Jews equal in their 
civic rights to the other citizens who were not of the nobility.” 
Therefore, public and government offices, including positions 
in the war ministry, which were not reserved for the nobility, 
could be occupied by Jews (1840). The Upper House however 
did not ratify the law, and the king would not even agree to 
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the abolition of the “tolerance-tax.” The Austrian government 
consented only to the extension of the right of residence to the 
Jews. Magyarization was made a prerequisite for Hungarian 
Jewry before it could achieve emancipation. The Jews have “to 
speak the language of Hungary and to sing its songs” so as “to 
cleave to the fatherland, which we have acquired for ourselves.” 
But *Orthodoxy, in the words of Moses *Sofer, claimed that 
emancipation - i.e., “having all the same rights as the other 
inhabitants of our country” - proves that it is the Will of God 
to maintain His people in the Exile for a prolonged period, 
therefore the Jews should be roused to ask for mercy and pray 
for Redemption. The assimilationists and reformers claimed 
that declarations of the Orthodox had “strengthened the oppo- 
nents of equality” and had caused the Upper House in 1844 to 
deny even the abolition of the “tolerance-tax” (abolished two 
years later by the Austrian government, after exacting “com- 
pensation” from the Jews for losses anticipated as a result of 
the abolition). Direct negotiations conducted by the Jews with 
the Austrian government, without taking into consideration 
the national rule in Hungary, angered the Hungarian nation- 
alists and brought about a deterioration in their relations with 
the Jews. During the first days of the Revolution in 1848, the 
Hungarian Parliament deliberated on the issue of equality for 
the Jews. Even the Liberals, who in principle demanded it, 
were mostly of the opinion that such equality must be grad- 
ual and conditional to preliminary “reform” of the Jews. The 
Parliamentary Assembly, on March 14, 1848, decided to grant 
to the Jews the right to vote, but had to rescind this decision 
because of demonstrations and riots against Jews in several 
Hungarian towns (in most cases in connection with the admis- 
sion of the Jews into the National Guard). The riots were not 
suppressed by the government, which even exerted pressure 
on the Jews to relinquish their rights “of their own free will” 
The patriotic activity, however, of many Jews during Hungary's 
war of independence created a bond between the Hungarian 
national cause and the Jews, strengthened by severe fines im- 
posed on the Jewish communities by the victorious Austrians. 
On July 28, 1849, the government presented a motion to the 
Founding Assembly in Szegedin (Szeged) stating that “every 
believer in the Mosaic faith born on the soil of Hungary, or 
who has settled on it legally, shall benefit from all those civic 
and political rights which the believers of other religions en- 
joy. This emancipation turned out to be only a gesture, be- 
cause the rule of the Hungarian government was rapidly dis- 
integrating. Jewish emancipation was to become legal only 
with the establishment of Austria-Hungary as a dual monar- 
chy. The two Hungarian houses of parliament, on Dec. 20/27, 
1867, declared one of the fundamental laws of Hungary to be 
that “the Israelite inhabitants are equal to the Christian inhab- 
itants in their civic and political rights” (art. 1) and that “all 
the laws, usages, and decrees which are in contradiction with 
these are hereby abrogated” (art. 2). 


SWITZERLAND. ‘The struggle for emancipation in Switzerland 
was drawn out over more than 75 years. It developed from nine 
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French demands imposed upon Switzerland (1797) to exempt 
French Jews visiting the country from special customs duties 
and taxes. The Helvetic Republic, established in 1798, passed 
general resolutions on emancipation. Special taxes on Jews 
were abrogated on July 1, 1798, as “a disgrace to the honor of 
mankind.” This problem only concerned *Aargau, the one can- 
ton in which Jews were living legally. Full emancipation was 
rejected in 1799. The constitution of 1848 declared the theo- 
retical equality of all Swiss citizens (art. 4), but, in effect, re- 
served full rights of citizenship only for members of one of the 
recognized Christian churches (art. 41). In 1856 the National 
Council decided that Jews living in the cantons permanently 
were to benefit from civic and political rights in their places 
of residence, and guaranteed their right to move freely within 
Switzerland. These resolutions, however, met with strong op- 
position from both the public and the authorities of Aargau. 
Only on Aug. 27, 1863, was the vote granted to the Jews of 
Canton Aargau. The emancipation of Switzerland’s Jews con- 
cluded as it had begun by pressure from the outside. Many 
countries (France, the Netherlands, the U.S.A.) requested that 
Switzerland not discriminate against their Jewish citizens vis- 
iting there. Threats to cancel commercial treaties were made 
by France in 1835 and 1864, and the Netherlands in 1863, if the 
rights of their Jewish citizens were not guaranteed. Switzer- 
land’s consent to such demands created the anomaly of giving 
preference to Jews of other countries over Jews of Swiss na- 
tionality, which strengthened the case of those who demanded 
full emancipation. On Jan. 14, 1866, all restrictions concerning 
the right of Jews to establish residence were abolished, and on 
April 19, 1874, article 49 of the new constitution declared full 
emancipation in Switzerland. 


THE BALKANS. In the Balkan countries (*Greece, *Bulga- 
ria, *Serbia, and *Romania), which gained their independ- 
ence from the *Ottoman Empire with the support of Russia, 
the question of the status of Jews was raised as soon as each 
country became independent. The Jews were generally loyal 
to *Turkey. The Christian insurgents were imbued with reli- 
gious fanaticism, and Russia's hostility toward the Jews was 
notorious. 

The question of Jewish emancipation became connected 
with the fate of Muslim minorities. From the time of establish- 
ment of the Balkan countries, these factors brought about the 
intervention of the great powers to help determine the status 
of minorities. In the protocol of the Conference of London 
(Nov. 30, 1830), which recognized the independence of Greece, 
the powers agreed that “all the subjects of the new state, with- 
out distinction of religion, shall be eligible for appointment 
in public service, government, and honorary positions, and 
their treatment should be based on complete equality in all 
religious, civic and political matters.” 

In the irade (a decree on governmental organization), 
which the sultan gave to Serbia on Dec. 24, 1838, the obligation 
of the government to “protect the property, the freedom, and 
the honor” of all the inhabitants was emphasized. After the 
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Crimean War, the protocol of the Council of Constantinople 
(Feb. 11, 1856) declared that in the principalities of the Dan- 
ube (Moldavia and Wallachia, which by their union formed 
the Kingdom of Romania) “freedom would be given to all 
the members of the various religions, and all of them, with- 
out distinction of religion, would be accorded the protection 
of the law, would be eligible for employment in the service of 
the public and society, and would be authorized to acquire 
lands and real estate.” The Treaty of Paris (Aug. 19, 1858), how- 
ever, stated in article 46 that “those belonging to the Christian 
Churches would benefit from political equality, while the ex- 
tension of political rights to other elements of the population 
was the concern of the legislature.” Agreeing in principle with 
the non-equality practiced in Serbia and Romania, the article 
continued to be the source of discrimination and expulsions 
(in Serbia, 1856 and 1869; in Romania, 1867-70, etc.), and even 
riots (in Romania, 1866-68). 

It was only in Greece that emancipation gradually ma- 
terialized (1870-72) without any additional outside pressure. 
In the other Balkan countries, emancipation was guaranteed 
by the Congress of Berlin, where, as a result of the numerous 
intercessions of the Alliance Israélite Universelle, it was de- 
cided that special articles on equality in Bulgaria, Serbia, and 
Romania would be a condition for international recognition 
of their independence. The article on Bulgaria declared that 
“no person should be deprived of his civic or political rights 
because of his religious beliefs,’ and that “all the inhabitants 
of the Bulgarian Principality, without distinction of religion 
or race, may be accepted into every public office, government 
service, and honorary position” With respect to Serbia, the 
Congress decided to consent to Serbian independence on the 
condition that religious freedom be recognized. The kingdoms 
of Bulgaria and Serbia included the articles on emancipation 
in their constitutions. 


ROMANIA. The situation developed differently in Romania. 
Article 44, ratified at the Congress of Berlin, dealt with eman- 
cipation in Romania, and although not explicitly mentioning 
the Jews, reflected an understanding of their oppressed po- 
sition in that country and was directed toward ameliorating 
it. The article declared “the differences between the religious 
faiths, or the credo of any person, cannot serve as a pretext 
for exclusion from the society which enjoys civic and politi- 
cal rights, or from certain professions, categories of crafts or 
industry, in any place.” “Freedom of worship,’ the article con- 
tinued, “shall be guaranteed to members of all religions in Ro- 
mania, as well as to all foreigners, and no obstacles shall be 
laid in the way of the hierarchic organization of the various 
communities or their relations with their spiritual leaders. 
The treatment of the subjects of all the powers, businessmen, 
or others, when in Romania, shall be on the basis of complete 
equality.” In actual practice, the Romanian government found 
a way to nullify this article. Although formally drafting the 
seventh article of its constitution according to the demands of 
the Congress of Berlin (the difference in religions and faiths in 
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Romania shall not entail any limitations in the acquisition of 
civic and political rights), the Romanian authorities included 
articles on “aliens” which permitted civic rights to be given 
to only 885 Jews while enabling the government to withhold 
these rights from more than 250,000 Jews (1885) who were de- 
clared aliens and required to undergo naturalization. 

The peace treaty concluded with Romania after World 
War 1 (Dec. 9, 1919) included an article stating that “all those 
born in Romania, who are not subjects of another country 
by birth, shall become Romanian citizens on the strength of 
their birth in the country.’ In addition, a special article (7) was 
drafted into the treaty according to which Romania “commits 
herself to recognize as Romanian citizens the Jews living on 
Romanian territory who do not have any other nationality, by 
the actual fact of their living in the country, without requir- 
ing any formal demands of them.” Another article (8) declared 
that “all Romanian subjects shall be equal before the law and 
shall benefit from the same civic rights without any distinction 
based on race, religion, or language.” However, the motion to 
include article 7 in the constitution of 1923 was rejected, and 
the Jews were again required to provide documents attest- 
ing their right of citizenship causing about 10% of the Jewish 
population to remain without rights. 


POLAND. Demands for Jewish emancipation in *Poland were 
presented at the end of the 18 century, amid the social and 
spiritual agitation resulting from the collapse of the regime 
and the state. During the interim period between its second 
and third partition, Poland’s struggle for existence compelled 
it to seek ways of exploiting all available resources, including 
the increased economic resources which would accrue from 
“reform of the Jews.” Thus “reform” was proposed by Mateusz 
*Butrymowicz, Tadeusz *Czacki, Kollataj, and others, mainly 
in the spirit of mercantilist exploitation of Jewish economic 
activity and their “improvement” through assimilation into 
Polish culture rather than as the natural result of a liberal re- 
gime in which Jews would be permitted civic equality and ac- 
cess to Polish cultural life. The Jewish population in Poland, 
which was the largest and most specifically Jewish in the Di- 
aspora, could not be considered a mere collectivity of indi- 
viduals. Influenced by Western political liberalism, Polish the- 
orists formulating the methods for Jewish “reform” believed 
that the state should be based on the principles of civic equal- 
ity legislated systematically and implemented with persistence 
by the state. It was the conflict between the theoretical lib- 
eral and the practical mercantilist orientations which caused 
the complete failure of the projects to “reform the Jews.” The 
constitution of May 3, 1791, did not mention the Jews, and the 
law on the municipalities was based on the principle that mu- 
nicipal citizenship could be granted only to Christians. After 
the dismemberment of Poland, Polish legislation concerning 
Jews was applied only within those territories which enjoyed 
intermittent independence: the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, 
1807-13; Kingdom of Poland, 1815-30; and Republic of *Cra- 
cow, 1815-46. Polish attitudes continued to influence the sta- 
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tus of the Jews under alien rule, especially during the Polish 
uprisings, and in autonomous Galicia from 1848 to 1918. 

The Grand Duchy of Warsaw tortuously followed Na- 
poleon Bonaparte’s policy toward the Jews. On Oct. 17, 1808, 
the duke decreed that “the inhabitants of the Grand Duchy 
of Warsaw of the Mosaic faith” could not make use of their 
political rights for a period of ten years, though “this law will 
not prevent us from authorizing individual members of this 
religion to benefit from political rights even before the lapse 
of the said period, should they be found meritorious and suit- 
able.” However, all petitions presented by a group of individu- 
als, who considered themselves deserving of full equality, were 
dismissed by the government which emphasized that “equal- 
ity before the law does not transform the inhabitants of the 
country into citizens.” The government also took pains to issue 
special laws against the Jews, such as prohibiting the acquisi- 
tion of estates, and restricting residence in Warsaw. 

The Kingdom of Poland followed a similar but simpler 
course: it promised and did even less to emancipate Jews. In 
its draft constitution presented at the Congress of Vienna, an 
article promised that “all the civic rights, which are guaran- 
teed in the present laws and regulations, shall also be reserved 
for Jewish people; special reforms should also be introduced 
in order to facilitate a larger Jewish participation in the rights 
of citizens.” During the same year (1815), however, the Jewish 
question was studied by a reforms commission, headed by 
Prince Adam *Czartoryski, which endorsed the principle of 
emancipation only in theory, withholding it in practice until 
the Jews took up agriculture, abolished their community or- 
ganization, acquired modern Polish education, and refrained 
from trading in and sale of alcoholic beverage (see *Wine 
and Liquor Trade). The decree which abrogated the equality 
of the Jews was prolonged by the Sejm (parliament). All sug- 
gestions advanced by “progressive,” wealthy, or enlightened 
Jews (maskilim) to be considered “reformed” and separate 
from Jewish society as a whole and, therefore, worthy of civic 
rights brought no legal change in the condition of the Jews. 
An extensive polemical literature emerged, which was over- 
whelmingly and violently opposed to the Jews. 

During the Polish uprising of 1830, there were those who 
favored the equality of the Jews, and there were some Jews, es- 
pecially among the youth and the masses, who openly mani- 
fested their sympathy for the uprising and wished to partici- 
pate in it. The leaders of the uprising and the Sejm generally 
adopted a negative attitude toward the desires of the Jews. A 
step toward Jewish emancipation was made later by Marquis 
Wielopolski who obtained from Czar *Alexander 11 permis- 
sion to grant the Jews “partial civic equality.” As a result, Jews 
were allowed to acquire land, and residence restrictions in 
several towns and regions were abolished, as were the Jewish 
oath and other limitations. But the use of Hebrew or Yiddish 
in bookkeeping or documents was forbidden on May 24, 1862. 
The national revolutionary government of 1863 addressed it- 
self to “the Polish brothers of the Mosaic faith” in a special 
manifesto in which it promised that “the people’s government 
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would not ask about religion and race, only the place of birth,” 
and that the Jews would be granted “all civic rights without 
restrictions” (see Dov Berush *Meisels). 

The Sejm in Galicia ratified on Dec. 21, 1867, the aboli- 
tion of restrictions on Jews’ participation in municipal elec- 
tions. The recognition of Jewish emancipation in principle was 
widespread among Polish progressives in the 1860s and 1870s. 
The belief was based on the assumption that after emancipa- 
tion the Jews were bound to identify themselves nationally 
and politically with Poland and assimilate its culture. How- 
ever, the increase in Jewish population and its social and cul- 
tural cohesiveness convinced the Poles that this assumption 
was illusory. The Poles argued that although the Jews fulfilled 
their civic obligations and were loyal to the state, they did not 
accept assimilation. Opposition to the Jews grew continually 
in intensity. It was encouraged by the Russian government's 
policy of “divide and rule,’ and by the Christian urban classes’ 
enmity toward the Jews as rivals in commerce and in the lib- 
eral professions. 

At the beginning of the 20" century Jewish participa- 
tion in revolutionary activity (1905), the development of their 
own press, public schools, and economic institutions, the rise 
of modern Jewish nationalism (*Zionism, the *Bund, etc.), 
and the weight of their increasing numbers in municipal 
and *Duma elections sharpened Polish opposition to eman- 
cipation for the Jews. Only the Polish socialist movements 
demanded Jewish civic and political equality. During the 
German conquest of Poland in World War 1, many laws and 
regulations directed against the Jews were actually abolished, 
and the organization of the communities received a more 
democratic character. Between the two World Wars the Jew- 
ish fight for equality in independent Poland was influenced 
by these developments. Emancipation of the Jews in Poland 
had been guaranteed by the Treaty of Versailles (arts. 86 and 
93), and, in particular, by the “additional Treaty of Versailles” 
(June 28, 1919) signed by Poland, which provided for *minor- 
ity rights in Poland. After numerous delays, the Polish gov- 
ernment was compelled to sign the treaty. Although the Pol- 
ish constitution of March 17, 1921, included the “additional 
Treaty of Versailles” and promised “complete equality in civic 
rights” (art. 9), there was also included an article stating that 
“in order to execute the constitution, the preparation of suit- 
able legislation would be required.” In other words, until the 
publication of new laws, it was possible —- perhaps even neces- 
sary — to apply the ancient laws and restrictions. It was only in 
1931 that several of these laws and restrictions were abrogated. 
In the new Polish constitution of April 23, 1935, the principle 
of equality was outlined in article 7 according to which “the 
rights of a citizen would not be restricted because of his ori- 
gin, religion, sex, or nationality,’ and that “the right of the cit- 
izen to determine the course of public affairs would be con- 
sidered in respect to the value of his efforts in the service of 
public welfare.” Yet the violent opposition of Polish authorities 
and society to Jewish emancipation did not cease. The law of 
equality and the law concerning the rights of minorities were 
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successfully emptied of their contents, remaining merely a po- 
litical and judicial framework for Jewish complaints against 
the oppressive injustice and perverted laws under which they 
were compelled to live. 


RussiA. The beginnings of the struggle for emancipation 
in Russia took place after the first partition of Poland (1772), 
when Russia annexed Polish provinces which contained large 
Jewish populations (Belorussia). On May 7, 1780, Cather- 
ine 11 accepted the “requests of the Jews living in the districts 
of *Mogilev and *Polotsk to register among the merchants.’ 
She ratified the rights of the Jews who had registered with the 
merchant class and who had been elected to public positions 
in the self-governing institutions of the burghers, ordering of- 
ficials not to prevent the Jews from exercising this right (May 
13, 1733). This episode is the beginning of the difficult fight for 
Jewish emancipation in Russia. Emancipation conflicted with 
the ideology of the czarist regime, which was built on a sys- 
tem of special privileges in all areas of life, and on rigid social 
classes legally separated. Under such a regime, every attempt 
to attain Jewish civic equality was doomed to failure from the 
start. The promptings of theory and pretensions toward princi- 
ple often resulted in decrees which were supposedly intended 
to “reform” the Jews in order to render them suitable “for ad- 
mission into civil society.’ On Dec. 23, 1791, the *Pale of Set- 
tlement was set up for the Jews, with further discriminations 
and impositions following suit. The Commission for the Re- 
form of the Jews, at first inclined toward the liberal opinion 
that “prohibitions should be reduced and liberties increased” 
(Sept. 20, 1803), in the end issued the “Jewish Statute” of 1804 
which determined the limits of the Pale of Settlement and 
imposed further domiciliary and economic disabilities. The 
commission, however, encouraged Jews to enter agriculture 
by recommending that the government allocate land and sub- 
sidies for their agricultural settlements. Also, Jews were to be 
permitted to attend general schools of all standards. In 1847 
Czar Nicholas 1 replied to Moses Montefiore’s plea for Jewish 
emancipation by saying that “such a thing is inconceivable, 
and as long as I live, such a thing shall not take place” Yet Ni- 
cholas supposedly believed in the principle of “betterment of 
the Jews,’ which meant that “if the experiment to direct the 
Jews toward useful work should succeed, time will gradually 
bring about automatically the abolition of those restrictions, 
which in the meantime are still indispensable.” The czar’s 
*Cantonist decree was occasionally “explained” by reasons of 
“reform in order to achieve citizenship.” 

During the reign of Alexander 11, the situation remained 
basically unchanged. He ordered the appointment of a spe- 
cial commission to “examine all the existing regulations con- 
cerning the Jews in order to adapt them toward the general 
objective of the integration of this nation within the country, 
as far as the moral condition of the Jews renders them suit- 
able for this” (March 31, 1856). The czar, however, shared with 
some members of the commission their opposition to Min- 
ister of the Interior Lanskoy’s belief that the civic equality of 
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the Jews was a preliminary condition for their assimilation. 
Alexander 11 held the view that “the emancipation of the Jews 
of Russia must be graduated in accordance with their intellec- 
tual progress and their adaptation to useful occupations.” He 
only consented to the extension of the rights to certain classes 
in the Jewish population who had proven their usefulness to 
the state (see *Russia). He rejected any “far-reaching” sugges- 
tions, such as the abolition of the Pale of Settlement, or even 
less dramatic but immediate alleviation of the Jewish plight. 
During the reign of *Alexander 111 the Supreme Commission 
for the Study of the Current Laws Concerning the Jews was 
set up on Feb. 4, 1883, under the presidency of Count K. von 
Pahlen. On May 24, 1888, a report was presented whose ma- 
jority opinion suggested “changing the system of laws and 
restrictions for a system of graduated laws of freedom and 
equality,’ because “from the governmental point of view, the 
Jew should benefit from all the rights available.” Alexander 111, 
however, rejected the opinion of the majority, accepting the 
minority viewpoint which accentuated the policy of discrim- 
ination. Convinced that there was no hope for an improve- 
ment in their conditions within the framework of the existing 
political regime, many Jews became active participants in the 
revolutionary movement. 

While previous generations of Jews had presented their 
demands for reform to the authorities through the interme- 
diary of shtadlanim (Nathan Note *Notkin, Lippman Selzer), 
*deputies of the Jewish people, or delegations of the wealthy 
and intellectual (Baron Horace *Guenzburg, Samuel *Polia- 
koff, Alexander *Passover, and others), the generation prior 
to the Russian Revolution expressed their demands for civic 
equality through increased numbers of Jewish political parties 
and movements (see *Bund; *Jewish Socialist Workers’ Party 
(“Sejmists”); *Po’alei Zion). All of these parties approved of 
the “political struggle” within Russia in general and the strug- 
gle for the rights of the Jews in particular. At the beginning 
of 1906, political activism within Russia was included in the 
program of the Zionist Organization, largely for the purpose 
of obtaining civic, political, and national rights for the Jews. 
With the rise of the revolutionary movement (1904-05), and 
the appointment of Prince Svjatopolk-Mirski as minister of 
the interior (succeeding V.K. *Plehve who was assassinated 
by a revolutionary) to “appease” the public, many groups 
of Russian Jews presented demands for civic equality to the 
government. In April 1905 the *Society for the Attainment of 
Equal Rights for the Jewish People in Russia was established. 
As a protest against the 1892 law which deprived Jews of the 
right to vote in local elections, the league encouraged Jewish 
members of the municipalities appointed by the government 
to resign. It also organized a protest movement against the in- 
tention of the government to deprive Jews of the right to vote 
for members of the Duma. 

Jewish revolutionary activities, especially participation in 
revolutionary parties and in the Bund, led the government to 
intensify its persecutions (see *Pogroms; *Minsk; *Kishinev; 
*Gomel; *Zhitomir) and actually to declare “war on the Jews” 
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to “protect the Russian state and people.” The czar’s decree is- 
sued on the eve of the first revolution, Dec. 12, 1904, which 
was intended to appease the public, promised an “investiga- 
tion into the laws which restrict the rights of aliens,” and that 
“the restrictions which are necessary for the welfare of the state 
and the Russian people are not to be abolished.” To the gov- 
ernment manifesto of Oct. 17, 1905, Count *Witte appended 
a declaration which discriminated against Jews in the appli- 
cation of “civic freedom? Dealing with the “civic equality of 
all citizens without distinction of religion and nationality,” 
the declaration stated “this would be executed through the 
channels of ordinary legislation,’ while the application of the 
other articles (freedom of the press and assembly) would be 
carried out immediately. And to article 76 in the basic laws 
issued on May 6, 1906, guaranteeing “to every Russian citizen 
the right to freely choose his place of residence,’ the Russian 
government added that “the restrictions to these laws are to 
be defined in special laws?” 

The first Duma did not deal specifically with the “Jewish 
question”; yet in answer to the opening speech of the czar it 
undertook to prepare “a law on the complete equality of rights 
of all citizens and to abolish all the restrictions and privileges 
which are conditioned on class, nationality, religion, or sex.” 
A motion to this effect was introduced and supported by 151 
delegates. A special commission was appointed to draft the 
bill, but the first Duma was dissolved before the work was 
completed. The government introduced a motion in the sec- 
ond Duma for the abolition of all restrictions based on faith 
or religion, “with the exception of the restrictions concern- 
ing the Jews.’ The Duma commission decided to delete this 
limitation, but it did not succeed in bringing the revised law 
to the plenum before the second Duma was also dissolved. In 
the third Duma, which was nota liberal one, the Jewish deputy 
L.N. *Nisselovich introduced (May 31, 1910) a bill, supported 
by 166 deputies, for the abolition of the Pale of Settlement. 
The bill was transferred (Feb. 9, 1911) to the commission on 
“personal liberties, but it, too, failed to reach the plenum. 
The government removed the issue of Jewish equality from 
the agenda as a matter of principle. During World War 1 the 
partial abolition of the Pale of Settlement by a circular of the 
minister of the interior (August 1915) was actually forced by 
the pressure of Jewish refugees expelled by the Russian au- 
thorities from the front area. 

After the overthrow of the czarist regime the decree of 
the Russian Provisional Government (March—October, 1917), 
although not formulated only for Jews, was the most com- 
plete of all the laws of civic equality enacted with respect to 
the status of the Jews. In its preamble the decree stated that 
“according to our firm inner consciousness, in a free country, 
all citizens must be equal before the law, and the conscience 
of the nation cannot consent to the restriction of the rights of 
individual citizens because of their religion or race.” On the 
basis of this ideology the Provisional Government decreed that 
“all the restrictions in the rights of Russian citizens because 
of their attachment to any faith, religion, or nation - such 
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restrictions as are in force according to existing laws - shall 
be abolished.” The first article of the decree enumerated in 
nine subsections the categories of restrictions to be abol- 
ished - both those in force throughout Russia and those 
limited to localities or regions. In six articles (2-7), the decree 
specified in great detail, giving dates of publication and num- 
bers in the legal codes, all the numerous laws discriminat- 
ing against Jews and members of other religions and nations. 
Article 8 declared invalid all prior administrative orders is- 
sued by civil or military authorities “which contained restric- 
tions in rights because of affiliation with any faith, religion, or 
nation.” Inclusion of an itemization of anti-Jewish legisla- 
tion in the equality decree, reflecting the extent of Russian 
discrimination and the struggle for emancipation, resulted 
from the initiative and counsel of the Jewish Political Com- 
mittee (delegates of the Jewish parties and Jewish represen- 
tatives in the Duma), which provided this material for the 
government. The policy of the antisemitic czarist Russian 
govern-ment had compelled the Jews to act for themselves 
in every sphere of life: legal defense, self-defense against po- 
groms, founding schools and educating the masses, mutual 
credit, professional training, emigration arrangements, and 
political organization. The resulting “strengthening” of the 
Jews’ ability to solve the problems of everyday life, together 
with the widespread appeal of the Zionist movement, in- 
creased Jewish cohesion to the point where it became a pow- 
erful instrument in the fight for survival. A basic political de- 
mand of Jewish political parties was “national *autonomy,’ 
expressing the collective character of Russian Jewry’s struggle 
for emancipation. 


THE BALTIC STATES. *Finland, *Estonia, *Latvia, and *Lithu- 
ania, which all became independent after World War 1, in- 
cluded Jewish civic equality in their constitutions, because 
the *League of Nations accepted them as members only after 
committing themselves to providing for minority rights. 

On Jan. 12, 1918, by granting emancipation in its constitu- 
tion, Finland abolished the prohibition against Jewish settle- 
ment in force from 1806. This prohibition had been relaxed 
only for a few Jewish soldiers, whose other rights were never- 
theless restricted, after their demobilization in 1865. The con- 
stitution permitted all Jews living in the country for at least 
five years prior to 1918 to become naturalized citizens. 

Estonia's constitution of 1919 promised the Jews full 
equality. The law concerning cultural autonomy (Feb. 5, 1925) 
granted the Jews the right to elect a national council to ad- 
minister their own schools, provide for their cultural needs, 
and supervise the communal organizations. 

In Latvia civic equality was promised in its constitution. 
A special law on minorities (Oct. 8, 1919) granted the Jews, 
among other minorities, extensive cultural autonomy. An of- 
ficial appointed by the minority group was placed at the head 
of its school network. With the abrogation of the constitution 
in May 1934, the autonomous institutions of minorities were 
also dissolved. 
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The leader of the Lithuanian Paris peace delegation, Prof. 
Voldemaras, informed the *Comité des Délégations, in a let- 
ter of Aug. 5, 1919, that Lithuania would now promise the Jews 
representation in the country’s legislative institutions, com- 
plete autonomy in their internal affairs, legal status for their 
autonomous institutions, recognition of the right to use their 
mother tongue, and the appointment of a special minister for 
Jewish affairs. The promises were ratified in the constitution 
of 1922 and, to a large extent, in the constitution of 1928, even 
though autonomous Jewish institutions in the meantime were 
dissolved. With the dissolution of the Jewish National Council 
and the Jewish Ministry in 1924, the Jewish community again 
became merely a religious community. 


MUSLIM STATES. In the Islamic world there was no emanci- 
pation in the Western sense, neither as a public movement to 
which was linked the Jewish desire for civic equality and par- 
ticipation in the life of the state, nor as a reform movement 
holding civic equality to be a sign of a new order. To a certain 
extent, however, the civic equality granted to the Jews in the 
Ottoman Empire may be considered “emancipation.” During 
the 19" century the sultan twice, in 1839 and 1856, proclaimed 
the civic equality of Jews and Christians, which represented 
a great change in the attitude of the Islamic countries toward 
“infidels.” The revolution incited by the Young Turks in 1908 
resulted in the ratification of this equality. The number of Jews 
who participated in the organizations of the Young Turks, and 
in the political life of Turkey, was not inconsiderable. After 
World 1, Turkey signed a minorities treaty (1923), but, in the 
letter of the Jewish notables to *Kemal Pasha of Feb. 6, 1926, 
the Jews officially waived these rights for fear that they be ac- 
cused of separatism. *Yemen, which won its independence 
between the two World Wars, never granted legal emancipa- 
tion to Jews. Other Arab states (*Egypt, *Iraq, *Syria, *Libya, 
*Morocco, *Algeria, *Tunisia) granted Jewish emancipation 
officially, but took it away in reality after the Israel War of In- 
dependence through restrictions, persecutions, and humili- 
ations as Jew-hatred became part of the fight against Zion- 
ism and Israel. 
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[Benzion Dinur (Dinaburg)] 


EMANUEL, a man of Jewish origin mentioned in a letter of 
the Austrian envoy in Istanbul in 1591 as the Turkish sultan’s 
nominee for the gospodar of the principality of Moldavia. Ac- 
cording to the envoy the man came from Poland and owed his 
appointment to the efforts of the physician Solomon *Ashke- 
nazi, and even more to the large sums (half a million ducats) 
which he had paid to the sultan and his courtiers. The envoy 
states that Emanuel had many enemies and that his appoint- 
ment might be nullified even before he left Turkey. Some iden- 
tify Emanuel with Prince Aron Voda, ruler of Moldavia from 
1591 to 1595, who rebelled in 1594 against the Turks; 19 Jews 
from Turkey who were in Jassy at that time were then killed 
along with the Turks. This identification has no grounds; ac- 
cording to some Romanian historians, Aron belonged to a 
princely Moldavian family. Emanuel could have been one of 
those who tried to buy the Moldavian throne but did not suc- 
ceed, as the Austrian envoy indeed says. 
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EMANUEL, WALTER LEWIS (1869-1915), humorist. A 
London lawyer, Emanuel contributed to Punch and wrote 
amusing books such as A Dog Day (1902), The Snob (1904), 
The Dog World and Anti-Cat Review (1909), and One Hundred 
Years Hence (1911). His father and brother both served as sec- 
retary to the Board of Deputies of British Jews and Emanuel 
himself was active in communal affairs. 


EMAR, ancient city in the Near East. The cuneiform finds 
from Emar, at modern Meskeneh, must be understood in re- 
lation to those from *Ugarit. They are contemporary, span- 
ning the 13th and early 12th centuries B.C.E.. Emar is directly 
inland from Ugarit, on the great bend of the Euphrates River. 
Both populations were dominated by Semitic speakers, whose 
dialects appear to have been distinct, though both western. 
Both towns were ruled in this period by their own local kings, 
with a circle of dependent towns and villages. For our under- 
standing of the indigenous culture, it is unfortunate that Emar 
did not share Ugarit’s alphabetic cuneiform alternative. Like 
much of Ugarit’s cuneiform, the texts from Emar are mostly 
written in Akkadian, the language of the eastern Mesopota- 
mians who were the system's first users. Emar’s most striking 
textual discovery is the archive of a scribal school that was run 
by the man who oversaw the main body of public religious 
life in the town. As a whole, the cuneiform finds from Emar 
offer a counterpoint to Ugarit, that adds variety and nuance 
to our picture of Syria at the time of Israel’s emergence. Po- 
litically and socially, Emar was in some ways more like Israel 
than was Ugarit (see below). 

Excavations at Emar have taken place in two phases, the 
second of which is still in progress as of 2006. When Lake el- 
Assad was created by a new dam in the 1970s, a French team 
led by Jean-Claude Margueron explored much of the Late 
Bronze 11 town. All of the cuneiform finds came from this 
phase of work and belong to this period, including the tablets 
from the illicit antiquities market. Tablets were uncovered in a 
pair of temples, a public building of modest size, and several 
houses. The major discovery, however, was the building Mh, 
both the residence and shrine of an official who called himself 
“the diviner of the gods of Emar.’ Roughly a thousand tablets 
and fragments were found here, mostly written in Akkadian, 
but also including two Hittite letters, scribal lore in Sumerian, 
and divination manuals in Sumerian and in Hurrian. The di- 
viner was a well-educated man. 

Margueron did not uncover any strata from earlier peri- 
ods, even though texts from other sites make clear that Emar 
already existed in the third millennium, at the time of the 
*Ebla archives. He concluded that the town was completely 
rebuilt under Hittite sponsorship at the end of the 14" century. 
New excavations by a joint German-Syrian team led by Uwe 
Finkbeiner, Shawki Sha‘ath, and Farouk Ismail, beginning in 
1996, have now demonstrated that the older town occupied the 
same site, suggesting greater cultural continuity in the society 
depicted in the texts. Perhaps the most fascinating feature of 
the Emar excavations, in vivid contrast to Ugarit, is the lack of 
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a proper palace. The texts prove that the town had a king and 
palace, but no royal archives were unearthed, and the small 
public building that Margueron identified as the palace is far 
from convincing. It appears that the palace did not occupy 
either of the two main high points of the tell, both of which 
have been explored. Without palace finds, other buildings 
and their contents take center stage. Beyond the building M,, 
three temples were found, one pair at the western summit of 
the town and another just above the diviner’s residence, near 
the middle of the site. Several houses were excavated, prov- 
ing that unlike some administrative and religious enclosures, 
these city walls protected a substantial population. The texts 
from the temple include only lists, and those from the houses 
are private legal documents. 

The real novelty at Emar is the diviner’s building, which 
has a temple-shaped hall and entrance, modified by rooms 
along one side. Cuneiform tablets were found jumbled across 
its main level, badly broken and suggesting collapse from a 
second story. The archive is diverse, with various threads in- 
dicating the diviner’s personal interest. A large collection of 
lexical tablets includes colophon signatures for this diviner 
and his associates or students. Some of the divination lists in- 
clude similar signatures, and the nature of the texts by itself 
suits the “diviner” title. The Hittite letters involve the financial 
interests of the first in the family of diviners, a man named 
Zu-Bala. Many of the tablets reflect everyday affairs at Emar 
rather than standard professional texts. These are divided into 
two main groups, both of which carry Emar’s main interest for 
the Bible because they reflect the particular life of this Syrian 
site. There are many private legal documents of the same type 
as those from Emar’s houses. One part of these record the af- 
fairs of Zu-Ba’la’s family through four generations. A larger 
number of tablets and fragments pertains to the administra- 
tion of Emar’s religious institutions, apparently including the 
activity of the building M. itself. To our benefit, some of this 
administration was tied to prominent rites and festivals that 
are described in considerable detail. A few of the ritual texts 
were even copied as exercises. Throughout the rituals, “the di- 
viner” receives various portions and payments, evidently for 
his services, and he surfaces occasionally with other roles. 

The longer ritual texts form two natural groups. One set 
is defined by the calendar, for rites defined by the sacred year, 
generally celebrated once a year. Most prominent is the zukru 
for the turn of the year every fall, which survives in two ver- 
sions. The simpler rite was understood to be annual. One tab- 
let presents a special event focused on a certain seventh year, 
first anticipated by ritual preparations a year in advance. Noth- 
ing defines the zukru itself, a local Semitic word that makes 
best sense as something spoken. The central event of the zukru 
in both annual and seventh-year forms is a procession out- 
side the town walls that has the god Dagan (see *Dagon) pass 
between upright stones. Dagan is the most important god of 
this part of the Euphrates valley. At Emar, he is invoked by far 
most often in personal names, and the zukru festival presents 
him as the explicit head of the pantheon. This is a major event 
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for a preeminent god, gathering all the people and including 
offerings for all the town’s gods. Removed from Dagan’s tem- 
ple in favor of the external site and simple stones, the whole 
thing has an old-fashioned feel to it. Neither the king nor any 
temple servant has any active role. Somehow, the rite is cen- 
tral to Emar’s identity as a single community. 

Another small set of festivals is defined by special events 
not tied to the calendar. The two most impressive are rites to 
install in office two leading priestesses, one for the storm god, 
and the other for the goddess Ashtartu. In the first rite, the 
priestess of the storm god is prepared in stages to move from 
her father’s house to the house of the god. She takes up resi- 
dence in the temple, a privilege that may be shared only by 
the priestess of Ashtartu. These installations take place only 
upon the death ofa sitting priestess. 

As a whole, the collection of ritual administration is 
dominated by local concerns, and this allows us a view of long- 
standing religious practices at Emar in western Syria. With 
cuneiform archives, local origin cannot be taken for granted, 
because the scribal lore is often learned from distant sources, 
ultimately founded in eastern Mesopotamia. For those inter- 
ested in the Bible, the distinction is crucial. Western Syrian 
culture shared much more with ancient Israel than did east- 
ern Mesopotamia, and this explains the many continuities in 
religious practice. 

By any measure but the most traditional, however, the 
Bible is a product of the first millennium, the periods of the 
kingdoms, the ends of Israel and Judah, and the early survival 
of Judah’s people. Many would challenge the very relevance of 
a Late Bronze site to the Bible, and the application merits con- 
scious explanation. First of all, Emar must be considered in 
combination with Ugarit, the more famous city on the Medi- 
terranean coast. The archives of Ugarit date to the same period 
and are also cuneiform based. Because a subset of the Ugarit 
tablets is written in an alphabetic cuneiform with the local 
West Semitic dialect, this site has attracted special interest, and 
it presents unique comparative possibilities. In a larger sense, 
however, Ugarit and Emar should be treated in combination, 
with the same argument for their relevance to the Bible. This 
is especially true for questions about religion. 

Together, Ugarit and Emar provide a baseline from writ- 
ten evidence for understanding what is ancient and indigenous 
in the Bible, as opposed to late borrowings from outside con- 
tacts with distant empires. Both sites are far north of Israel and 
Judah, and they represent distinct expressions of Syrian cul- 
ture. Both reflect many contrasts with the peoples of the Bible. 
Where we find points of continuity, these probably reflect deep 
lines of cultural likeness between these northern and south- 
ern societies. Little if anything can be treated as borrowed, 
because there is no reason to imagine any contact between 
these populations, either directly or through intermediaries. 
The comparisons are then all the more valuable for the inde- 
pendence of the writings on both sides. By the nature of this 
comparison across cultures, in no case does it date any biblical 
text or tradition. Common ground between early Syrian writ- 
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ing and the Bible may undermine certain arguments for late 
foreign influence or uniquely late and Judahite developments. 
Where similar features appear, the biblical expression appears 
then to be in long continuity with regional patterns. 

Before addressing the specific possibilities of how Emar 
texts may illuminate the Bible, it is worth distinguishing the 
applications from Emar and Ugarit. Ugarit is essential for good 
reason. The West Semitic dialect of Ugarit by itself offers the 
primary point of reference for the earliest development of 
Hebrew. Emar’s tablets are entirely cuneiform, and the local 
West Semitic language is only visible in personal names, terms 
that pass into the texts without translation, occasional glosses 
for Emar vocabulary, and grammar that does not fit proper 
Akkadian. In spite of these limitations, it still seems that the 
dialect of coastal Ugarit had more in common with ancient 
Hebrew than did that of Emar. More precisely, an adequate 
grammatical comparison is impossible for Emar Semitic, but 
the vocabulary of Ugarit overlaps substantially with Biblical 
Hebrew, much more than that of Emar. 

In a way, religion presents a similar situation. With El 
(Ilu), Baal (Balu), and Asherah (Athiratu) among the lead- 
ing deities, even the vocabulary of Ugarit’s pantheon coincides 
more with the Bible’s divine names than does the pantheon of 
Emar. Of course, the name of Israel’s particular god YHWH 
appears in neither, a detail not to be missed. Like the vocabu- 
lary of the languages as a whole, the religious vocabulary of 
Ugarit matches that of the Bible in significant ways, includ- 
ing sacred personnel (e.g. the khn “priest”). Ugarit’s religious 
poetry displays themes and language that have echoes in the 
Bible, especially in the poetry of Jerusalem. Emar’s ritual texts 
offer comparisons based less on vocabulary than on proce- 
dure, but the degree of ritual similarity is striking. 

As we consider various individual comparisons between 
Emar documents and the Bible, we must keep in mind at least 
two dimensions of the Emar component: its inland geogra- 
phy, and its political heritage. Like Ugarit’s, Emar’s archives 
are earlier than biblical writing, from what would be the first 
stages of Israel’s existence in the land and before. Both are far 
north of Israel, though closer than the origins of cuneiform 
in eastern Mesopotamia. Cultural proximity must be distin- 
guished from physical distance and decided by the actual char- 
acteristics of the peoples involved. Egypt is physically closer 
to Israel and Judah than either of these two northern sites, but 
its language and religion are much more sharply separated. It 
appears that the peoples of the Bible shared much with those 
of the lands directly to the north, to an extent measured by 
the specific continuities found between their writings, even 
across centuries of chronological distance. Especially in the 
case of Emar, we must remember that this evidence precedes 
the spread of the *Arameans across Syria at the beginning of 
the Iron Age. 

In spite of the fact that both Emar and Ugarit are roughly 
the same distance north of Israel, their geographical relation- 
ship both to each other and to Israel requires precision. Ac- 
cording to various biblical lore, confirmed by the 9"-century 
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Mesha Inscription from Moab, Israel straddled the Jordan 
River valley, with a sizable population on the east side. In 
Genesis 31, the tradition of Jacob’s return from Syria has La- 
ban chase him south along an inland route, from the vicinity 
of the Euphrates into this territory east of the Jordan River. 
On the southwestern elbow of the Euphrates, Emar partici- 
pated in currents of exchange that moved north and south 
without ever entering the coastal regions or the land more 
properly called Canaan. 

The other large factor to keep in mind as context for any 
Emar comparisons is political tradition. During the 13" cen- 
tury, Emar did have a king whose power is visible even though 
no royal archive was discovered. Because most of the Emar 
texts were not composed in the palace, however, including 
the whole output of the building M’’s diviner, we have an un- 
usually good view of life outside royal circles. At Emar, kings 
struggled to establish true dominance in a town that for cen- 
turies had maintained a stubborn tradition of collective deci- 
sion-making, defined by “elders” or a governing council. The 
public ritual life of Emar, as depicted in the diviner’s archive, 
gives the king no active role, in radical contrast to the ritual 
found at Ugarit. In this respect, the Emar evidence stands 
in closer continuity to the world of the Bible than does that 
of Ugarit. The Bible also leaves much of the world of kings 
opaque. We learn almost nothing about royal and palace ritual 
and religion. In the Torah, Israel is presented as celebrating its 
festivals as a gathered people, without kings. 

The tablets from the authorized excavations at Emar were 
only published in the mid-1980s, and their study has barely 
passed its first phase. Because the author both took part in 
this early research and maintained a continuing interest in 
the Bible, he has pursued several separate applications, and 
this article follows his personal work. There remains much to 
be done, however, especially to take advantage of the social 
context offered by Emar. Very soon after the publication of 
the main Emar volumes, Ben-Barak incorporated Emar into 
her discussions of women’s inheritance, as with Zelophehad’s 
daughters. Hundreds of legal documents from private house- 
holds can be identified with Emar, whether or not from the 
authorized excavations. These offer a rich and varied portrait 
of family affairs in Late Bronze Syria, as a backdrop to the por- 
trayal of family life and law in the Bible. 

A second category of broad comparison that has not yet 
attracted attention is political. In broad terms, the Bible pres- 
ents Israel as a people that maintained a political identity for 
some long period without having a king. Emar represents a 
very different setting in that its political identity is defined by 
the town and whatever surrounding population depends on it. 
Nevertheless, the combination of evidence from Late Bronze 
Emar itself and about Emar (written Imar) in the Middle 
Bronze archives of * Mari suggests that a strong monarchy only 
emerged in the 13" century. Kings may have existed during 
earlier periods, but their leadership was always balanced by a 
vigorous collective alternative. During the Middle Bronze Age, 
this took the form of a council called the tahtamum, known 
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only at Emar and Tuttul. Even at the time of the Late Bronze 
archives, elders retained important legal and ritual responsi- 
bilities. Israel’s monarchy also had to build its power in a po- 
litical environment with long-established traditions for col- 
lective governance, in this case rooted in populations spread 
across a much larger region. Aside from any direct political 
comparison, the strength of collective political life at Emar 
gives its public religious celebrations a flavor more like what 
the Bible portrays for Israel than much Near Eastern public 
ritual, which tends to revolve around the king. 

The most striking specific comparisons between Emar 
texts and the Bible have to do with religion, and public ritual 
life in particular. One preoccupation of the biblical Torah is 
the definition of a collective Jewish religious practice by refer- 
ence to Israel in its life before kings, before Jerusalem and its 
temple, even before settlement in the land. This religious prac- 
tice includes a major public component, with the ark and its 
tent shrine, priests for all Israel, and festivals to be celebrated 
in the name of Israel. 

Although Emar religion belongs to a Late Bronze Age 
town, far to Israel’s north, the cultural framework has points 
in common with Israel, beyond the collective political tradi- 
tions. Most telling is the foundation of a shared temple archi- 
tecture. In broad Near Eastern terms, the temples of Syria-Pal- 
estine, drawn north-south to include what become the lands 
of Israel and Judah, stand out from many other types. Even in 
the central cities of significant states, Syrian temples are most 
often constructed along one axis, with a doorway that opens 
directly onto the main sanctuary room. Four Emar temples, 
including the sacred room of the diviner’s building Mh, share 
this form. The only descriptions of temple form in the Bible 
apply to Solomons structure at Jerusalem and the mobile tent 
of *Exodus. Both of these share the simple axial layout of the 
regional type. Together with these simple sanctuary forms we 
find a lack of large temple-based communities, in contrast to 
the major sacred centers of the southern Mesopotamian cities, 
for one. Only a small number of priests enter the temple, and it 
is rare that the temple serves as the home for sacred personnel. 
At Emar, it is possible that only the storm god’s (NIN.DINGIR) 
priestess and perhaps the neighboring mashartu priestess of 
Ashtartu lived in the temples they served. 

The most provocative comparisons between Emar and 
biblical religion relate to ritual procedure. Two clusters merit 
special attention, one related to the calendrical structure of 
festivals and the other to the technique of anointing. Both 
clusters are embedded in the public ritual life of the people on 
both sides of the comparison. On the biblical side, the closest 
comparisons appear in the priestly lore of the Torah. Although 
the finished versions of this lore may date to the exile of Judah 
or later, the similarities to Emar practice suggest that these 
traits do not derive from external contacts unique to such late 
times. They appear to be deeply indigenous, never borrowed, 
arising and developing in the local setting. 

Three of Emar’s all-town festivals are constructed around 
seven-day blocks, like the Bible’s seven-day festivals of Pesah/ 
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Massot (Passover/Unleavened Bread) and Sukkot (Booths). 
Two of the Emar events are the installation rites for the priest- 
esses of the storm god and Ashtartu, which were evidently 
performed after the death of the previous officeholder. Only 
one was celebrated according to the annual calendar, and the 
similarities are striking. Emar’s zukru festival was focused on 
the full moon of the first month, with a seven-day period of 
feasting to follow. Emar counted the new year from the fall. 
At least once, a special version took place in the seventh year, 
and this event was by far the most expensive rite recorded in 
the archive. The zukru was an all-town festival during which 
the whole population brought all the gods outside the walls 
to pay special honor to Dagan as head of Emar’s pantheon. 
The word zukru is West Semitic, not Akkadian, and probably 
represents an act defined by speech, a prayer or oath that re- 
newed devotion to Dagan in this leading role. 

Emar’s zukru has more in common with the major cal- 
endar festivals than does any one rite found at Ugarit. Pesah/ 
Massot and Sukkot are celebrated at the two axes of the ancient 
year, in spring and fall, and in the Holiness Code and Priestly 
versions of Leviticus 23 and Numbers 28-29, both incorporate 
a seven-day block and are focused on the full moon. The au- 
tumn new year at Emar matches the timing of Sukkot, in par- 
ticular. Although this feast came to give came to give pride of 
place to the spring event in later tradition, the importance of 
the autumn equinox is visible in several aspects of the biblical 
calendar. In spite of the count of numbered months from the 
spring in priestly writing and the eventual borrowing of the 
Babylonian calendar with its spring new year, Exodus 23:16 
and 34:22 indicate a turn of the year in the fall. This tradition 
is preserved in Rosh Hashanah, celebrated at the new moon 
of the first autumn month. A late note at the end of Deuter- 
onomy preserves the most striking comparison with Emar’s 
zukru (31:10-11). Every seventh year, at the feast of Sukkot, 
the written instruction of Moses was to be read aloud to the 
assembled population. The calendar is exactly like that of 
Emar's'special event, and the centrality of speech also offers 
an impressive continuity. How can we explain these similari- 
ties? The contents of each religious tradition are surely dis- 
tinct. Deuteronomy’s choice of this timing for such a major 
rite must, however, reflect ancient practices in Israel or Judah, 
even if they are transformed here to fit the notion of a Mosaic 
text. Somehow, the zukru at Emar belongs to a stream of rit- 
ual custom in which the biblical festivals participate at a later 
date. Where the calendar of biblical ritual corresponds with 
that of Emar’s zukru, it is unlikely that the biblical timing was 
first created or borrowed at the date of textual composition, 
even if that may finally be exilic or later. The priestly calen- 
dar for the spring and fall festivals, along with the fall rite of 
Deuteronomy 31, appear to be much older than the texts in 
which they are embedded. 

Aside from the calendar, Emar’s festival accounts re- 
semble the Torah instructions for Israel in at least one more 
important respect. They share an emphasis on the assembly 
of the people, without differentiation, and without leadership 
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by any special individual, whether priest or king. In the Bible, 
Moses and Aaron have leading ritual roles, depending on the 
context, but the spring and fall festivals never specify the role 
of a priest, even in the Holiness and Priestly versions of Leviti- 
cus 23 and Numbers 28-29. All the accounts of Israel’s primary 
festivals emphasize the gathering of the populace. At Emar, the 
most striking comparison again is found in the zukru, “given” 
by “the sons of the land of Emar” together and with feasting 
by “the people” as a whole. The feasting takes place outside the 
city walls, where all the gods of the town have gathered to wit- 
ness Dagan’s procession between sacred stones. Although the 
king’s financial commitment to the festival is impressive, no 
ritual role is attributed to him. Likewise, the diviner is absent. 
Only the gods have individual roles, and we are never told who 
moves them or manipulates their statues. What is important 
is the participation of all the people and all their gods, the hu- 
man and divine population of Emar. The same full participa- 
tion characterizes the ideal of the Torah festivals. 

The continuities between the worlds of Emar and of 
the Bible have more to do with the structures of their societ- 
ies. At the same time, the ritual calendar and emphasis on the 
collective at the ritual expense of the king, for example, are 
not universal Near Eastern traits. Somehow, both Ugarit and 
Emar show different expressions of a cultural kinship that 
reached north and south along the Mediterranean and inland. 
The overlapping preoccupations of Torah instruction and 
the Emar ritual texts allow glimpses of this common cultural 
foundation beneath the superstructures of their separate de- 
velopments. These glimpses warn us neither to treat the Bible 
and its religion as a world unto itself nor to explain points of 
similarity by the notion of borrowing, especially by contacts 
with conquering Mesopotamian powers. Rather, these simi- 
larities are hints of a massive commonality, from which the 
distinct features of particular peoples developed. The com- 
monality itself is not uniform across the ancient world, and 
the north-south axis is striking, even as lines of distinction 
will not often be sharp. Emar, like Ugarit and other Syrian 
sites with cuneiform archives from the Bronze Age, suggests 
a depth to the cultural traditions embedded in the Bible that 
is too easily neglected. Evaluation of the stories and the events 
they describe is a problem that requires other comparative 
evidence. 
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[Daniel Fleming (2™ ed.)] 


EMBALMING. The natural drying out of the body by so- 
lar heat (mummification) is the oldest method of preserving 
a corpse. The ancient Egyptians may have simply tried to 
dry corpses in the hot desert sands, or as in one of the cham- 
bers found at Thebes, in rooms which were artificially heated. 
Embalming is the artificial treatment of a corpse to pre- 
vent or delay its putrefaction. In ancient Egypt the technique 
consisted, according to Herodotus, of using an iron hook 
to draw out the brain through the nostrils, and then mak- 
ing a cut along the flank to remove the abdominal contents, 
which were washed and soaked in palm wine and infusions 
of spices, and then stored in “canopic” jars. The heart, as seat 
of intelligence, was removed, wrapped in linen, and replaced 
into the chest cavity. The cavity was filled with myrrh, cassia, 
and other spices before being sewn up; the body was then 
washed and wrapped from head to foot in fine linen. The Bible 
describes embalmers as “physicians” (Gen. 50:2), and men- 
tions it (perhaps to provide local color) only with reference to 
Jacob and Joseph (Gen. 50:2-3, 26), who both died in Egypt. 
The statement that the process required 40 days (Gen. 50:3) 
is at variance with Herodotus’ statement that it required 70, 
the period which the Bible assigns to the Egyptians’ mourning 
for Jacob. In actuality, the mummification process might range 
between 30 and 200 days. The strong belief in an afterlife was 
what made preservation of the body so important in Egypt, in 
marked contrast to the situation in ancient Israel. 

Today embalming before burial is widely practiced in the 
United States by undertakers, who inject a formalin solution 
into the blood vessels; but in Israel it is rare, being confined 
entirely to bodies being sent abroad for burial (in conformity 
with international regulations). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: HE. Sigerist, A History of Medicine (1951), 
353-54; I. Thorwald, Science and Secrets of Early Medicine (1962), in- 
dex. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Lesko, in: CANE III, 1764-66. 


[Heinrich Karplus] 


EMBDEN, GUSTAV (1874-1933), German biochemist. Born 
in Hamburg, Embden was appointed professor of physiology 
at Frankfurt University in 1914, where he carried on his pro- 
ductive investigations into the chemistry of muscular con- 
traction. Recognizing that muscle glycogen is not directly 
oxidized for energy, he helped to elaborate the metabolic 
pathways by which carbohydrate is degraded within the cell. 
This biochemical pattern, which bears his name, is charac- 
teristic of most living cells. Embden also stressed the signifi- 
cance of phosphoric acid in the intracellular metabolism of 
sugars. Other research contributions were in the area of fat 
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metabolism. He contributed, with G. Schmidt, to Handbuch 
der biologischen Arbeitsmethoden (1921-39) and edited, with 
others, Handbuch der normalen undpathologischen Physiolo- 
gie (6 vols., 1925-29). 

[George H. Fried] 


EMBER, AARON (1878-1926), U.S. Orientalist and Egyptol- 
ogist. Born in Kovno, Lithuania, Ember migrated to the U.S. 
in 1891. From 1904 to 1910 he worked as a fellow of Semitics 
at Johns Hopkins University and from 1911 was assistant pro- 
fessor (professor 1924) in its Semitics department. His studies 
in Ancient Egyptian, Assyrian, Arabic, and Ethiopic led him 
to seek an earlier form of proto-Semitic in Egyptian, which 
he came to regard as the oldest Semitic language. He died as 
a result of a fire in his house in which his wife and child also 
perished. His papers, which were partially destroyed, were 
partly published by Cyrus Adler in the Paul Haupt Anniver- 
sary Volume (1926), in a chapter entitled “Partial Assimilation 
in Old Egyptian” (pp. 300-12), where Ember discussed the 
phonological relationship of Egyptian to Semitic languages 
and his theory that abstract terms developed from a concrete 
basis. The book also includes a biographical sketch of Ember. 
In 1930 a manuscript that survived the fire was published as 
A. Ember, Egypto-Semitic Studies. Its publication was due in 
large part to the efforts of Ember’s former teacher, the great 
Egyptologist Kurt Sethe of Berlin. Ember took an active part 
in the Jewish community of Baltimore. For many years he was 
a director of the Baltimore Talmud Torah and of the Isaac Da- 
vidson School and helped to found the Jewish Public Library 
there. He was also an ardent Zionist and assisted the Hebrew 
University Library, Jerusalem. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Loewe, Aaron Ember (Ger., 1926); K. 
Sethe, in: Zeitschrift fuer aegyptische Sprache und Altertumskunde, 4 
(1926), 130-1. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: O. Sellers, in: AJSL, 50 (1934), 
109-10. 


EMBRYO (Heb. 129, ubbar), a child in the womb of its mother 
before its head emerges (Sanh. 72b; Sh. Ar., HM 425:2), the He- 
brew ubbar meaning the unborn child in both the embryonic 
and fetal stages. Generally speaking, an embryo is incapable of 
having legal rights or duties, although there are various rules 
intended to protect its rights when born, and to prevent un- 
certainty with regard to its status. 


Determining the Identity of the Embryo 

A widow or divorced woman must not remarry until 90 days 
after the death of her husband or after her divorce (Sh. Ar., EH 
13:1; see *Marriages, Prohibited). The reason for this prohibi- 
tion is to remove any doubt should she immediately become 
pregnant from her second husband, as to whether the child 
she bears is a nine-month child of the first, or a seven-month 
child of the second, a doubt which might seriously affect its 
personal status (Yev. 41a-42a; and Codes). 


Mother or Embryo 
Who Takes Precedence? On the question of whether an em- 
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bryo may be killed in order to save its mother in the case of a 
difficult confinement, see *Abortion. 


Parentage 

Generally, the same laws that apply in determining the par- 
entage of a born child and the capacity of the mother or her 
husband to deprive it of its status apply to the embryo; see 
*Mamczer; Parent and *Child. 


Levirate Marriage or Hlizah of a Pregnant Woman 

If a woman was pregnant when her husband died and the 
child is subsequently born alive, she is exempt from levirate 
marriage or halizah (Sh. Ar., EH 156:4; see *Levirate Marriage 
and Halizah). 


Proselytization 
For the status of a child born after its mother became a pros- 
elyte while pregnant with it see *Proselyte. 


Succession 

An embryo is incapable of acquiring rights, for only a person 
born can possess rights. Accordingly, if an embryo dies in 
its mother’s womb, it does not leave the right of succession, 
to which it would have been entitled had it been alive when 
the deceased died, to those who would have been its heirs 
had it been born alive when the deceased died. Instead, such 
right of succession passes to the heirs of the deceased as if 
the embryo had never existed (BB 142a; Nid. 44a; and Codes, 
Rif to Yev. 67a). There is a contrary opinion, however, to the 
effect that intestate succession being automatic, the embryo 
does acquire it (Piskei ha-Rosh to Yev. 67a; see Tur, HM 210). 
All agree, however, that a child born alive after the death 
of its father inherits its father as though it had been alive 
when he died (Rif, Ritba, to Yev. 67a, Beit Yosefand Bah to Tur 
and Sh. Ar. loc. cit.; see Hiddushei Hayyim ha-Levi to Yad, 
Terumot 8:4). Hence, an embryo that is born after the death 
of the deceased, even if it dies the day it is born, leaves the 
right of succession (after its mother) to its heirs on its father’s 
side, but not to those on its mother’s side - who would have 
inherited had the embryo died in her womb (Tur and Sh. 
Ar., HM 276:5). Only in respect of the special rights due to a 
firstborn son is a child born after the death of his father not 
of equal status with one already born when the father dies. 
Thus, if twins are born, the first one will not be entitled to 
the additional share in the father’s estate due to the firstborn 
(see *Firstborn), since the Torah states of the primogenitary 
right, “If they have borne him children ...” (Deut. 21:15), i-e., 
only a firstborn alive when the father dies, but not an em- 
bryo, is entitled to the (additional) primogenitary share (BB 
142b, and Codes). 

A will in favor of the embryo of another has no validity, 
even if the embryo is born alive, since no rights can be con- 
ferred upon one not yet born (BB 141b-142; Piskei ha-Rosh to 
Yev. 67a; Sh. Ar., HM 210:1). However, when a man whose wife 
is pregnant makes a will in favor of his own embryo whether 
it be a will of a person being on his deathbed (shekhiv me-ra) 
or of a person regarded as being in health (bari) (see *Wills) - 
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it is valid, because a person is favorably disposed toward his 
own child and wholeheartedly wishes to transfer ownership 
to him (Sh. Ar., HM 253:26-27). Some are of the opinion that 
this law applies only to a will made by a person on his death- 
bed and not to one made by a healthy person (Beit Yosef to 
Tur, HM 210:3; Sh. Ar., HM 210:1). 


Contractual Obligations to an Embryo 

According to some authorities although transfer of rights 
cannot be made to an embryo, a contractual obligation can 
be undertaken in his favor (see *Contract). A guardian can 
be appointed to protect the rights of an embryo (Sh. Ar., HM 
29011). 


The State of Israel 

In general, Jewish law is followed. With regard to succession, 
however, section 3 of the law of succession (1965) provides that 
a person born within 300 days after the death of the deceased is 
deemed to have been living when the deceased died, unless it is 
proved that he was conceived thereafter. In terms of section 33 
(b) of the Capacity and Guardianship Law, 5722-1962, the court 
may appoint a guardian for a child en ventre de sa mere. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gulak, Yesodei, 1 (1922), 33; 3 (1922), 82, 116, 

147; ET, 7 (1956), 50-53; 8 (1957), 102-20; 11 (1965), 255f.; Miklishanski, 

in: Sefer ha-Yovel... Federbush (1960), 251-60; G. Ellinson, in: Sinai, 

66 (1969/70), 20-49; Elon, Ha-Mishpat Ha-Ivri (1988), I, 496; idem. 
Jewish Law (1994), II, 604. 

[Ben-Zion (Benno) Schereschewsky] 


EMDEN, city in Germany. The first authentic reference to 
Jews in Emden dates from the first half of the 16" century. 
David *Gans mentions Jews of Emden in his Zemah David. 
A Jewish cemetery is mentioned in 1586. In 1590 the citizens 
of Emden complained to the representative of the emperor 
that the Jews were permitted to follow their religious precepts 
openly and were exempted from wearing the Jewish *badge. 
Marranos from Portugal passed through Emden on their 
way to Amsterdam, and a few settled in Emden and returned 
to Judaism. Moses Uri ha-Levy (1594-1620), a former rabbi 
of Emden who settled in Amsterdam, officiated there as the 
first hakham of the Portuguese community. The city council 
of Emden discriminated between the local Jews and the Por- 
tuguese, encouraging the latter to settle in the city, while at- 
tempting to expel the former. Their attempts, however, were 
unsuccessful, since the duke intervened in their favor. The 
judicial rights of the Portuguese Jews were defined in a grant 
of privilege issued by the city council in 1649, and renewed 
in 1703. In 1744, when Emden was annexed to *Prussia, the 
Jews there came under Prussian law. In 1762 there was an out- 
break of anti-Jewish riots in Emden. In 1808, during the rule of 
Louis Bonaparte, the Jews in Emden were granted equal civic 
rights. There were then 500 Jews living in Emden. The rights 
of the Emden Jews were abolished under Hanoverian rule in 
1815, and they did not obtain emancipation until 1842. Noted 
rabbis of Emden were Jacob *Emden (1728-33), and Samson 
Raphael *Hirsch (1841-47). 
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The community numbered 900 in 1905, and 1,000 in 
1930. Nearly half left with the advent of Nazi rule and another 
quarter through 1938. The synagogue was burned down on 
Kristallnacht and most of those remaining were later deported 
and perished, including at least 150 on October 23, 1941. Com- 
munity life was not resumed after the Holocaust. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lewin, in: MGW], 2 (1890), 27-32; H. Kellen- 
benz, Sephardim an der unteren Elbe (1958), index; M. Markreich, in: 
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24-36; PK Germanyah; Germ Jud, 2 (1968), 208-9; A. Cassuto, in: 
Juedische Familien-Forschung, 2 (1926), 289. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
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verloren haben. Lebensgeschichten Emder Juden (1991); M. Stude- 


mund-Halévy, in: Aschkenas, 7 (1997), 389-439. 
[Zvi Avneri] 


EMDEN, JACOB (pen name Yavez; derived from Yaakov 
Ben Zevi; 1697-1776), rabbi, halakhic authority, kabbalist, 
and anti-Shabbatean polemicist. Emden was regarded as one 
of the outstanding scholars of his generation. Emden’s teacher 
was his father Zevi Hirsch *Ashkenazi (Hakham Zevi). He in- 
herited his father’s interest in secular studies, his dissociation 
from the Ashkenazi method of study (pilpul) and customs, his 
stormy, independent, and uncompromising character, and his 
devotion to the campaign against the Shabbateans and their 
sympathizers. In addition, he possessed a fine literary talent, 
a critical tendency, and a knowledge unusual for his age of 
general non-halakhic Jewish literature. He was also familiar 
with sciences and languages (German, Dutch, Latin). Despite 
his distinguished descent and his remarkable talmudic attain- 
ments, Emden occupied no official position, with the excep- 
tion of a few years as rabbi of Emden (1728-33). This made it 
possible for him to be exceptionally critical toward the soci- 
ety and the tradition of his time. He was more on guard about 
anything that he considered hillul ha-Shem (bringing the name 
of the Jew into disrepute) than for the good name of the rab- 
binate and of the community. He made extensive use of the 
private printing press he founded in *Altona to disseminate 
his views. As a result, because of his views on a number of is- 
sues, both personal and communal, he became a figure of con- 
tention. His important halakhic works are Lehem Shamayim, 
on the Mishnah (pt. 1, 1728; pt. 2, 1768); a letter of criticism 
against R. Ezekiel Katzenellenbogen, rabbi of Altona (1736); 
responsa, Sheelat Yavez (2 pts., 1738-59); Mor u-Keziah, on the 
Shulhan Arukh, on (2 pts., 1761-68). In addition, he published 
an important edition of the prayer book (whose parts had dif- 
ferent names) with a valuable commentary (1745-48). This 
prayer book was reprinted several times. His main histori- 
cal importance lies in his campaigns against the Shabbateans 
to which he dedicated many years. He relentlessly examined 
and investigated every suspicious phenomenon pertaining 
to the sect. He called upon the contemporary rabbis to pub- 
lish excommunications and mercilessly attacked anyone sus- 
pected of supporting or showing sympathy to the Shabbate- 
ans. The Shabbateans were accustomed to introduce hints of 
their secret doctrine into their literary works, particularly in 
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the field of Kabbalah. Consequently, Emden became an ex- 
pert in uncovering such allusions and hidden meanings, and 
developed an extraordinarily sharp critical faculty by which 
he could recognize any suggestion of the Shabbatean heresy. 
Many books in which no one saw anything to which objection 
could be taken, were condemned by him as heretical. Though 
at times he was at fault and suspected the innocent without 
cause, his judgment in general was sound (EF. Lachover and I. 
Tishby (eds.) Mishnat ha-Zohar, 1 (19577), 52-56). 

His most famous controversy was with Jonathan *Eybe- 
schuetz, rabbi of the “Three Communities” (Altona, Hamburg, 
Wandsbek) from 1750 until he died in 1764. It commenced in 
1751 s00n after Eybeschuetz came to Altona and did not cease 
even with the latter's death. It divided German Jewry, partic- 
ularly rabbinic circles, into two camps, and undermined the 
prestige of rabbinical institutions. 

The conflict at first centered around several amulets which 
Eybeschuetz circulated in Metz and Hamburg. Emden pub- 
lished their content in his work Sefat Emet u-Leshon Zehorit 
(1751) and interpreted them rather convincingly as Shabbatean 
amulets. As a result of this publication, Emden was compelled 
to escape to Amsterdam for some time and there he published 
in Torat ha-Kenaot (1752) an anthology of documents on Shab- 
bateanism. Eybeschuetz too was a great scholar; he had devoted 
disciples but also many enemies. He was suspected of adher- 
ing secretly to the Shabbatean groups or at least of affinity to 
them. His son was a declared Shabbatean. Eybeschuetz denied 
the accusation, which in any case could not be proved with cer- 
tainty. The majority of the greatest rabbis in Poland, Moravia, 
and Bohemia, as well as the leaders of the Three Communities 
supported him, either because the accusation was utterly in- 
credible, or because condemnation of a rabbi who enjoyed such 
an enormous prestige as Eybeschuetz would cause inestimable 
damage to the communal organizations as a whole. Emden dis- 
regarded these considerations vehemently. He fought his op- 
ponent and his numerous supporters by means of books and 
pamphlets which came out in unabated succession. 

Emden’s major works in this dispute, apart from several 
small pamphlets and leaflets, are Edut be- Yaakov (1756); Shevi- 
rat Luhot ha-Even (1756-59), a detailed critique of the defense 
of Eybeschuetz; Luhot Edut, Sefer Hitabbekut (1762-67), which 
also includes important protocols on the Shabbatean propa- 
ganda activities in the yeshivah of Eybeschuetz in Hamburg 
and in the great yeshivah in Pressburg. In addition, Emden 
dedicated his Sefer Shimmush as “a special weapon for every 
Jew to use in order to know what to answer to the Shabbatean 
groups” (1758-62) and to fight Frankism, which arose in his 
time. The two opposing camps in Altona requested the inter- 
vention of the authorities and it was only through this inter- 
vention that the conflict subsided. 

From this campaign, Emden went on to criticize the 
Zohar, the bastion of the Shabbateans (see *Kabbalah). The 
Zohar was regarded by many as second only to the Bible in 
sanctity. Emden had questioned its antiquity, and conse- 
quently its sanctity in Mitpahat Sefarim (1768), which pro- 
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voked opposition. His piety and profound attachment to tra- 
dition would not permit him to condemn the work as a whole. 
Nevertheless, he did not hesitate to state his conclusion that 
later and forged additions had been interpolated into an an- 
cient and sacred book. His critical attitude toward accepted 
ideas and beliefs is revealed also in his criticism of the Guide 
of the Perplexed, the major work of Jewish philosophy, which 
he found to contain heretical tendencies; he did not believe 
that *Maimonides was its author. His activity in many direc- 
tions as well as his general approach which he based on the 
use of grammar, philology, and history and the like, his bril- 
liant and scholarly style, his tolerant attitude to Christians 
and his deprecation of Polish Jews, created a certain affinity 
between him and the first proponents of Haskalah, who had 
already emerged in his day, and most of whom were opposed 
to the Kabbalah and its influence. Although in fact Emden 
rejected philosophy and scientific criticism in the sphere of 
Judaism, permitting only the study of the natural sciences, 
he was friendly with Israel of Zamosc and his disciple, Moses 
*Mendelssohn. He held discussions with them on halakhic 
topics, customs, and principles of religion. From the corre- 
spondence between Emden and Mendelssohn, the difference 
between the maskil of the old school such as Emden and the 
new type such as Mendelssohn emerges clearly. 

The independence, originality, and stormy temperament 
of Emden are noticeable in his halakhic works. In certain sub- 
jects he takes up an extreme view against the majority opinion, 
and in others he is outstandingly lenient (e.g., with regard to 
concubinage and eating legumes during Passover). In a dis- 
pute with Israel of Zamosc on the authority of the Shulhan 
Arukh, it was precisely Emden who upheld the principle of 
the freedom of the posek (halakhic authority), from depen- 
dence on this code. Emden’s autobiography, Megillat Sefer 
(first published from an Oxford Ms. in 1896), is unique in the 
rabbinic world. In addition to its historical importance it is of 
no small belletristic value. 

Emden’ ability as a grammarian is evident in his com- 
mentary on the prayers (Siddur Beit Yaakov), where he com- 
bines grammatical comments and kabbalistic commentary. 
He explains, for example, that barukh is not a passive past 
participle but a noun like rahum, the kamaz compensating 
for the lack of a dagesh in the letter resh. In consequence he 
arrives at the explanation that God is the source of blessings. 
He also discusses mishnaic Hebrew (e.g., the word “Nishtan- 
nah” as a conflation of nifal and hitpael). In his commentary 
on the Mishnah Lehem Shamayim, he discusses variant read- 
ings, determining the correct one by linguistic considerations. 
Em la-Binah, his commentary on Scripture, abounds in infer- 
ences drawn from differences between synonyms, and Gal Ed 
contains discussions on correct vocalization. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.J. Cohen, Jacob Emden, a Man of Contro- 
versy (1937); G. Scholem, in: Ks, 16 (1939/40), 320-38; Y. Raphael, in 
Aresheth, 3 (1961), 231-76; B.-Z. Katz, Rabbanut, Hasidut, Haskalah, 1 
(1957); A. Shochat, Im Hillufei Tekufot (1960), index; J. Katz, Exclusive- 
ness and Tolerance (1961), index; M.A. Wagenaar, Toledot Yavez (1868); 
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D. Kogan, Toledot ha-Mekubalim ha-Shabbeta’im ve-ha-Hasidim, 2 
(1913), 27-64; A.R. Malakhi, in: Hadoar, 18 (1938-39), 155-6; M. Grun- 
wald, Hamburgs deutsche Juden (1904), 89-124. 


[Moshe Shraga Samet] 


°EMERY, RICHARD WILDER (1912-1989), U.S. historian. 
Emery was professor of history at Queens College, New York. 
A non-Jew interested in medieval French history, Emery be- 
gan detailed research on the rich notarial records of Perpignan 
in southern France. The amount of material of Jewish interest 
was so great that he devoted a separate volume to this subject, 
‘The Jews of Perpignan in the Thirteenth Century: An Economic 
Study Based on Notarial Records (1959), which was followed by 
other monographs. This is the most detailed study of certain 
aspects of the history of a medieval Jewish community that 
has ever appeared, and it reveals the existence of vast untapped 
sources of information. In addition, his studies have thrown 
much light on the real extent and consequences of the forced 
conversions that began in 1391 and on eminent personalities, 
such as Menahem *Meiri and Profiat *Duran. He also wrote 
‘The Friars in Medieval France: A Catalogue of French Mendi- 
cant Convents 1200-1550 (1962) and Heresy and Inquisition in 
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EMESA (now Homs), city in Syria. It was ruled by a dynasty 
which enjoyed friendly political relations in the first cen- 
tury c.E. with Agrippa 1 (Jos., Ant., 18:135; 19:338) and with 
Agrippa 11 (ibid., 20:139). The marriages contracted between 
members of the two royal families were apparently dictated by 
political expedience. It is likely, although evidence is lacking, 
that at this period Jews were living in Emesa. Azizus king of 
Emesa consented to be circumcised in order to marry Drusilla 
the sister of Agrippa 11, and it may be that he was not the only 
proselyte in his kingdom at this time. There is reference to 
other proselytes in Emesa at a later period, in about the third 
century (TJ, Yev. 11:2, 11d, et. al.). Several Palestinian amoraim 
visited Emesa: Hiyya b. Abba received money for orphans and 
widows from the local Jews (Ty, Meg. 3:1, 74a). R. Yose was 
asked there about the laws concerning a levirate marriage 
and proselytes (TJ, Yev. 11:2, 11d), and R. Haggai about those 
concerning the tithe from fields rented to non-Jews (TJ, Dem. 
6:1, 25b; TJ, Av. Zar. 1:9, 40b). Still in existence at the time of 
the Arab conquest (635-40), members of the community as- 
sisted the conquerors. With the fall of the *Umayyad caliphate 
and the Byzantine invasions of the region, the town was im- 
poverished and the Jews abandoned it. *Benjamin of Tudela, 
the 12" century traveler, found about 20 families there. After 
a short period of prosperity during the 13" century, there is 
no further information on Jews in the town. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neubauer, Géogr, 299-300; Domaszewski, 
in: ARW, 11 (1908), 223-42; R. Dussaud, Topographie historique de la 
Syrie ... (1927), index; Al-Baladhuri, Futih al-Bulddn (Cairo, 1932), 
143; MLN. Adler, The Itinerary of Benjamin of Tudela (1907), 31. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: “Hims,’ in: EIS”, 3, 397-402 (incl. bibl.) 
[Lea Roth / Aryeh Shmuelevitz] 
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EMIN PASHA (Eduard Schnitzer; 1840-1892), Austrian 
traveler and explorer. Born of Jewish parents in Silesia, he was 
baptized as a child. He served as a quarantine doctor in Alba- 
nia, and from 1870-74 as private physician to the governor of 
Albania. He adopted a Turkish name, Emin Effendi, and en- 
tered the services of General Gordon, who was then governor 
of the Equatorial Province of Egypt. When Gordon was made 
governor general of the Sudan in 1878, he appointed Emin to 
succeed him. They were both determined to stamp out the 
slave trade, and Emin traveled the length and breadth of his 
province continuously on the watch. When the Mahdi revolu- 
tion broke out in 1881, Emin Pasha (as he now called himself) 
held his province although he was completely surrounded and 
isolated. The Germans and the British made various plans to 
relieve him but the British explorer H.M. Stanley was the first 
to reach him and with great difficulty persuaded him to leave 
the province. In 1880 Emin entered the service of the Germans 
and led an expedition along the coast of Lake Victoria to Lake 
Albert. The aim was to acquire certain lands for the German 
government but while he was traveling, the Anglo-German 
agreement was signed excluding these territories. He was or- 
dered to return but quarreled with the Germans and refused. 
Disease now broke out among the men of his expedition and 
Emin went into the Congo, sending the able members to the 
coast while he stayed inland with the stricken. In 1892 Emin 
was murdered by slave traders against whom he had never 
stopped fighting. Emin was a good governor, a great linguist, 
and his contributions to the ornithology, ethnography, and 
meteorology of Central Africa were important. He published 
a number of treatises and diaries. Emin Pasha Gulf, the South- 
ern Bay of Lake Victoria, was named after him. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Stuhlmann, Mit Emin Pascha ins Herz 
von Afrika (1894), contains bibliography p. 59-60; G. Schweinfurt et 
al. (eds.), Emin Pasha in Central Africa (1888); B. Schweitzer, Emin 
Pasha, his Life and Work (1898); A.EA. Symons, Emin, Governor of 
Equatoria (1950). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Edel and J.P. Sicre, 
Vers les montagnes de la lune - Sur les traces d’Emin Pasha (1993); 
IR. Smith, The Emin Pasha Relief Expedition 1886-1890 (1972); S. 
White, The Lost Empire on the Nile - H.M. Stanley, Emin Pasha and 
the Imperialists (1969). 


EMIOT, ISRAEL (pseudonym of I. Goldwasser; 1909-1978), 
Yiddish poet. Influenced by the Warsaw Jewish Writers’ Club, 
Emiot moved in the years 1932-36 from hasidic to worldly 
themes and published several collections containing ballads 
on Jewish history, pastoral lyrics, and innovative triolets that 
reflect the somber interwar mood (Mit Zikh Aleyn, “Alone 
with Self”; Tropen in Yam, “Drops in the Ocean”; Bay Zayt, 
“Beside Me”; Iber Makhitses, “Over Partitions”). In 1939 he fled 
to Russia, where Lider (“Songs,’ 1940) contained lamentations 
about family, homeland, and war. While he was a correspon- 
dent in Birobidzhan (1944-8), he published Oyfgang (“Rising,” 
1947), with Sovietized content. When the Jewish *Anti-Fascist 
Committee was liquidated (1948), he was arrested and impris- 
oned for seven years in Siberia. Repatriated to Poland, he pub- 
lished Benkshaft (“Yearning,’ 1957), before immigrating to the 
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US. (1958), where he republished and augmented his previous 
work during the years 1960-69: In Nign Ayngehert (“In Melody 
Absorbed”), Fardekte Spiglen (“Covered Mirrors”), In Mitele 
Yorn (“In Middle Years”), Eyder Du Leshst Mikh Oys (“Before 
You Extinguish Me”), and Tsulib Di Tsen Umshuldike (“For 
the Sake of Ten Innocents”). His prose memoir Der Birobid- 
zhaner Inyen (“The Birobidzhan Affair,” 1960) provides a dis- 
passionate account of his Siberian experience, retained in the 
author’s 1981 translation, while his verse translation, Siberia 
(1991), reveals a more anguished personal account. Emiot ed- 
ited the trilingual journal Roots. His work after 1958 includes 
sonnets, addresses to God, free verse, lyrics of alienation and 
love, and reflections on the U.S. in prose and poetry. He ex- 
panded his interest in musical themes and modernist poetry, 
but maintained his use of traditional Jewish imagery. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 6 (1965), 601-6; J. Glatsteyn, Mit 
Mayne Fartog-Bikher (1963), 523-35. 
[Leah Zazulyer (2"4 ed.)] 


EMMA LAZARUS FEDERATION OF JEWISH WOM- 
EN’S CLUBS, U.S. progressive women’s group, founded in 
1944 by the Women’s Division of the Jewish People’s Frater- 
nal Order (jPFo) of the International Workers Order (1wo). 
Formed to combat antisemitism and racism and to nurture 
positive Jewish identification through a broad program of Jew- 
ish education, the Emma Lazarus Division attracted a mem- 
bership of left-wing, largely Yiddish-speaking women of the 
immigrant generation. One founder was labor leader, Clara 
Lemlich *Shavelson. 

In 1951, when New York State's attorney general initiated 
proceedings against the 1wo as a subversive institution, the 
Women’s Division reorganized as the Emma Lazarus Fed- 
eration of Jewish Women’s Clubs. Despite revelations about 
Stalinist terrors and antisemitism, ELF Executive Director 
June Croll Gordon and her successor, Rose Reynes, called for 
coexistence with the U.S.S.R. ELF’s public disregard of Soviet 
antisemitism remained a conspicuous blind spot. 

At home, the ELF commissioned writer Eve Merriam to 
write a biography of poet and essayist Emma *Lazarus, and in 
1954 published Yuri Suhl’s biography of Ernestine *Rose, who 
was seen to combine Jewish patriotism with broad humanism. 
The Federation wrote study outlines of other Jewish women, 
including Rebecca *Gratz, Lillian *Wald, Sophie Loeb, and 
Penina *Moise. The ELF also developed curricula on working 
women, dissident women (from Anne Hutchinson to Ethel 
Rosenberg), and black women, and joined in a statement of 
principle with the Sojourners for Truth and Justice, an Afri- 
can-American women’s group. In the 1950s and 1960s, it sent 
food and clothing to the South and joined boycotts and sit- 
ins. In 1963, the ELF initiated a petition campaign for the U.S. 
to ratify the Genocide Convention, adopted by the un Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1948; it considered this campaign its most 
important political project. 

With chapters in Brooklyn, the Bronx, Boston, Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Miami, 
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Rochester, Newark, Jersey City, Lakewood, and Toms River, 
New Jersey, the ELF maintained its educational and politi- 
cal activism for almost 40 years, attracting approximately 
4,000-5,000 members in 100 clubs at its peak. Affected by 
the aging of the membership, the transformation of women’s 
work, and the women’s movement, ELF disbanded in 1989, 
though some individual clubs remained. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Antler, “Between Culture and Politics: 
The Emma Lazarus Federation of Jewish Women’s Clubs and the 
Promulgation of Women’s History, 1944-1989,” in: A. Kessler-Harris 
and K.K. Sklar (eds.), U.S. History as Women's History (1995); idem, 
“Emma Lazarus Federation,” in: PE. Hyman and D.D. Moore (eds.), 
Jewish Women in America, vol. 1 (1997), 375-77. 


[Joyce Antler (2"4 ed.)] 


EMMANUEL, ISAAC SAMUEL (1899-1972), Greek-born 
rabbi and historian. Emmanuel was born in Salonika, the son 
of Samuel Emmanuel, a rabbi. He studied at the rabbinical 
seminary there and was ordained at the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of Breslau. Thereafter he held pulpits in Curacao, 
Panama, Rio de Janeiro, and Cincinnati. His works include 
Histoire de l'industrie des israelites de Salonique (1935); Gedolei 
Saloniki le-Dorotam (1936), 500 epitaphs of the Jewish ceme- 
tery of Salonika with biographical notes; Precious Stones of the 
Jews of Curacao (1957); Mazzevot Saloniki (2 vols., 1963-68); 
and with his wife Suzanne A. Emmanuel (1912-1969), History 
of the Jews of The Netherlands Antilles (2 vols., 1970). 


EMMAUS, ancient town in the Judean Shephelah, 20 mi. 
(33 km.) N.W. of Jerusalem. It is first mentioned as the site of 
the camp of the Seleucid army under Georgias, which Judah 
Maccabee routed in 166 B.c.£. (1 Macc. 3:40). Six years later 
it was fortified by Bacchides (Jos., Ant., 13:15; 1 Macc. 9:50). 
In 43 B.c.E. the Roman general Cassius sold its inhabitants 
into slavery for failure to pay taxes (Jos., Ant., 14:275; Wars, 
1:222). 

When Zealot activity was intensified in the area im- 
mediately after the death of Herod in 4 B.c.£., Varus burnt 
down the city in reprisal (Jos., Wars, 17:29). During the Jew- 
ish War, Vespasian established a fortified camp at Emmaus 
(in 68 c.£.) and stationed the Fifth Macedonian Legion there 
(ibid., 4:444-5); during the Bar Kokhba War (132-135 C.E.), 
Roman detachments were posted there to encircle the rebels 
(Lam. R. 1:16, no. 45). In talmudic sources the city was con- 
sidered the boundary between the Central Mountain Range 
and the Shephelah (TJ, Shev. 9:2, 38d). Described as a place of 
“fair waters and healthy climate” (ARN’ 14, 59), it apparently 
possessed hot springs and public baths, which is possibly the 
reason for its Hebrew name Hammat (ham, “hot”; Song Zuta, 
6:9). Eleazar b. Arak settled in Emmaus after the death of his 
teacher Johanan b. Zakkai, and there, far removed from his 
colleagues, he is said to have forgotten his learning (Eccl. R. 
7:7, no. 2; Shab. 147b). The city was also the home of *Nehunya 
b. ha-Kanah (Mid. Tan. to 26:13). Archaeological remains indi- 
cate that a Samaritan community had lived there. According to 
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Christian tradition, Jesus appeared before his disciples at Em- 
maus after his crucifixion and resurrection (Luke 24:13-16). In 
the third century, the Christian writer Julius Africanus lived 
there. In 221 he headed a deputation that induced the emperor 
Elagabalus to confer on Emmaus the status of a city enjoying 
Roman rights, and it was henceforth called Nicopolis. There 
was a Christian community there from very early times and 
Jews continued to live in the city until the Arab conquest in 
639 (J. Moschos, in: Patrologia graeca, ed. by Migne, vol. 87, pt. 
3 (1863), 3032). A plague broke out in the city after the Arabs 
took it (the “Plague of Emmaus”) and it decimated the con- 
querors. After the founding of Ramleh, the town (see *Latrun) 
declined in importance. It became the Arab village ‘Imwas 
on the Jerusalem-Tel Aviv highway which before 1948 had a 
population of 1,420 Muslims and was destroyed during the 
Six-Day War (1967). Excavations conducted there in 1924-25 
by the Ecole biblique et archéologique francaise uncovered re- 
mains of a Roman villa and a Christian basilica that was de- 
stroyed during the Samaritan revolt in the sixth century and 
later rebuilt. The Crusaders also erected a small church there. 
Today the excavations are part of Ayalon-Canada park. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: L.H. Vincent and EM. Abel, Emmaiis (Fr., 
1932); Neubauer, Géogr, 100-2. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


EMOD, TAMAS (Erné Fleischer; 1888-1938), Hungarian 
poet. Eméd was born at Berekb6szérmény and graduated in 
law at Oradea (then Nagyvarad) Law Faculty. He worked as 
a journalist but mainly devoted himself to literature. Eméd’s 
first poems, influenced by the great Hungarian poet E. Ady, 
appeared in the avant-garde anthology Holnap (“Tomorrow’). 
The poems he wrote during World War 1 were particularly 
well-known. Emdéd chose Jewish subjects for a number of his 
works, including Temetés (“Funeral”), Falusi zsidé (“The Vil- 
lage Jew”), and Vox Humana. Of his plays, the most impor- 
tant are A vandor katona (“The Wandering Soldier”), written 
in collaboration with F. Karinthy, and Ferenc Joska laddjabol 
(“From Ferenc Jéska’s Box”). Eméd was one of the origina- 
tors of the chanson, which was at one time a feature of Hun- 
garian literary cabarets. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Magyar Irodalmi Lexikon, 1 (1963), 290. 


[Baruch Yaron] 


EMOTIONS. Jewish tradition has shown a positive interest 
in human emotions, and they are portrayed and discussed in 
the Bible, Talmud, Jewish philosophy, and mysticism. 


Bible 

Biblical figures are frequently emotional, and in this lies much 
of their human appeal and credibility. Genesis introduces feel- 
ings of *Love, *Joy, Fear, and their opposites (in, e.g., 3:6; 4:55 
29:18; and 37:3) that are later found in such figures as Saul and 
David, the psalmist, and the lovers of the Song of Songs. Sim- 
ilarly, in His initial appearances God is portrayed as a deity 
who acts out of deep feelings of compassion and anger (Gen. 
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4:103 15; 6:5; 8:21; 18:17; 29:31), emotions which are revealed at 
Sinai as essential to His nature (Ex. 20:5, 6; 34:6). The Israelites 
encountered God's fearsome, possessive love, frequently ex- 
pressed in jealous wrath and moral indignation, in their desert 
wanderings, and the prophets tended to identify with these 
same emotions (see Ex. 19:3; 32:9; Num. 14:11; 17:8; Isa. 65:3; Jer. 
7:19; Ezek. 16:36). However, the Torah advocates a different set 
of relationships and emotions as an ideal, one in which God 
loves His people and wishes them to respond in love as well 
as fear (Deut. 6:5; 10:12, 15), and in which man is exhorted to 
rid himself of hatred and lust, relate to his fellow man in love 
and kindness, and joyfully observe God’s commandments (Ex. 
20:14; Lev. 14:17, 18; Deut. 16:11). Then God will bless men both 
materially and spiritually, meaning with emotional peace and 
happiness (Num. 6:24-26; Isa., 65:17ff.). 


Talmud 

Prophetic and rabbinic Judaism also appeal, in particular, 
to such emotions, as in Micah’s terse summary of the reli- 
gious ethic (6:8: “to do justice, to love kindness (hesed), and 
to walk humbly with your God”; and in Hillel’s paraphrase 
of Lev. 19:18: “what is hateful to you, do not do to your fel- 
low man” (Shab. 31a)). Anger, jealousy, lust, and pride are all 
condemned by the rabbis (see, e.g., Avot 2:11; 4:21); the Tal- 
mud even blames the destruction of the Second Temple on 
the Jews for the sin of unjustified hatred, Sinat hinnam (Yoma 
9b). The ideal emotional type, according to the rabbis, is one 
who controls his passions and is good-hearted, humble, and 
peace loving (Avot 1:12; 2:9; 4:1; 5:11). Such a man finds emo- 
tional gratification in the study and observance of the law, en- 
joying a happiness (simhah shel mitzvah) that, while itself a 
reward, is an intimation of future bliss as well. Prayer (as well 
as devotional, i.e., musar, literature, and most poetry), study, 
and ritual increasingly became outlets for the Jewish psyche 
in exile, and deeply felt personal and national emotions were 
formalized in such holidays as Simhat Torah and such com- 
memorations as the Ninth of Av. 


Medieval Jewish Philosophy 

Medieval Jewish philosophy resumed the attempt of Hellenis- 
tic Jewish thought to subjugate the emotions to the intellect, 
and attempted, even more than rabbinic exegesis did, to ratio- 
nalize away the biblical depiction of God’s emotions (see *Alle- 
gorical Interpretation and *God, Attributes of). Using Arabic 
mediated Greek models, Jewish philosophers analyzed emo- 
tions in terms of both the humors and organs of the body and 
the faculties, or parts, of the soul. Whatever the variation in 
details (for which see *Soul), however, the philosophers gen- 
erally agreed with Aristotle that moderation should be ob- 
served in expressing emotion (see, e.g., Solomon ibn Gabirol, 
The Improvement of the Moral Qualities (1901), pt. 4, 84-86; 
and The Eight Chapters of Maimonides on Ethics (1966), 54ff.). 
Yet for all its rational emphasis, like that of its Arabic and late 
Greek predecessors, Jewish philosophy views the dispassion- 
ate, analytical search for Truth as a religious quest, beginning 
in anxious doubt and culminating in feelings of certitude and 
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the bliss of divine love (Saadiah Gaon, The Book of Beliefs and 
Opinions, trans. by S. Rosenblatt (1948), introduction, 6 ff; 
Maimonides, The Guide of the Perplexed, trans. by S. Pines 
(1963), introduction, 5ff, 51, 618ff.). 


Mysticism and Hasidism 
Jewish mysticism seeks to lead man from a state of psychic 
alienation to one of ecstatic intimacy with God. Mostly, how- 
ever, it attempts to reach this emotional goal through an intel- 
lectual process and a discipline parallel to that of philosophy. 
It is mainly *Hasidism, with its suggestion of antinomianism 
and its anti-intellectual direction, that emphasizes the emo- 
tions — particularly joy, trust, and gratitude - as a primary 
means to the religious life. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Schechter, Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theol- 
ogy (1909), 148-69; S. Belkin, In his Image (1960), 185-93. 
[Alfred L. Ivry] 


°EMPEDOCLES (fifth century B.c.£.), Greek poet, prophet, 
and natural philosopher who set forth the doctrine of the 
four elements, which dominated Arabic, Hebrew, and Latin 
thought in the Middle Ages. Empedocles is known in medieval 
Jewish circles through stray references to him and his work, 
mainly found in the works of Aristotle, which were translated 
into Arabic and then into Hebrew. The form of his name in 
the Hebrew translations from the Arabic follows the Arabic 
form, that is, Abnduqlis, Abiduqlis, and others. In translations 
from the Latin, the Latin form is found. Empedocles’ name 
was taken over by late Greek neoplatonic circles and affixed 
to treatises later translated into Arabic, which became known 
to medieval Jewish thinkers. The main representative of this 
literature is the Book of the Five Substances. The Arabic ver- 
sion is lost but it is partially preserved in a Hebrew transla- 
tion, published by D. Kaufmann as an appendix to his Studien 
ueber Salomon ibn Gabirol (1899). 

Among medieval Jewish philosophers, Shem Tov ibn 
Falaquera mentions that Solomon ibn Gabirol’s Source of Life 
was influenced by the Book of the Five Substances (S. Munk, 
Mélanges, 1). Joseph ibn Zaddik refers to the true conception 
of the will as a secret whose true meaning may be derived from 
the Book of Empedocles or works by other philosophers written 
on these subjects. Judah Halevi twice refers to Empedocles as 
the head ofa philosophic school, in his Kuzari (4:25 and 5:14). 
Maimonides, in his famous letter to Samuel ibn Tibbon, states 
that one should not waste one’s time studying the works of 
Empedocles, which form a part of ancient (pre-Aristotelian) 
philosophy (A. Marx, in: Jar, 25 (1935), 380). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Stern, in: EI’, s.v. Anbadukis; Steinschneider, 
Uebersetzungen, index; D. Kaufmann, Geschichte der Attributenlehre 
(repr. 1967), index; A. Altmann and S.M. Stern, Isaac Israeli, A Neo- 


platonic Philosopher... (1958), index. 
[Lawrence V. Berman] 


°EMPEREUR, CONSTANTIJN L (1591-1648), Dutch Cal- 
vinist theologian and Christian Hebraist. LEmpereur pur- 
sued an academic career as a theologian. Only following his 
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appointment to the professorship of Hebrew at the University 
of Leiden (1627) did he start to study rabbinical literature se- 
riously. Within six years he published several (fairly compe- 
tent) editions of rabbinical works, most of them with a parallel 
Latin translation and annotations, meant to facilitate the study 
and use of Jewish literature. He paid *Menasseh ben Israel and 
Isaac *Aboab da Fonseca to assist him in his studies. His books 
did not sell well. His emphasis on rabbinical literature in his 
lectures was not well received by the students and professors 
of the theological faculty, and he was ordered to focus on bib- 
lical Hebrew. In 1633 he was passed over ina fiercely contested 
appointment to a professorship in the faculty of theology. To 
compensate him, the board of the university raised his sal- 
ary, and justified this unusual generosity by appointing him 
to a spurious professorship of Jewish controversies, which did 
not entail any duties. In 1637 he published an edition, transla- 
tion, and commentary on the tractate Bava Kamma, a highly 
original (although implicitly antisemitic) work in which he 
compared its rulings with the corresponding legislations of 
Roman Law. In 1647 he was, finally, appointed to a professor- 
ship in the faculty of theology. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. van Rooden, Theology, Biblical Scholarship 
and Rabbinical Studies in the Seventeenth Century (1989). 


[Peter van Rooden (2™ ed.)] 


EMPEROR WORSHIP, the Roman cult established during 
the reign of Augustus, first in the provinces but not in Italy, 
and practiced throughout the Roman Empire. It is the direct 
continuation of the Hellenistic worship of the ruler. Emperor 
worship first appeared in Palestine during the reign of *Herod 
the Great. Although it was completely unacceptable to the 
Jewish population, Herod could nevertheless not afford to 
lag behind other vassal princes in establishing the cult. Thus 
although a temple was not erected in Jerusalem to honor the 
emperor, these rites were adopted in the cities of Sebaste and 
Caesarea, both predominantly non-Jewish. The Jewish popu- 
lation, though not the Christian, was everywhere exempted 
from the loyal duty of emperor worship and only one attempt 
was made to compel the Jewish nation to accept emperor wor- 
ship, when *Caligula issued a decree to erect a statue of him- 
self in the sanctuary at Jerusalem (Jos., Ant., 18:262; Jos., Wars, 
2:184; Philo, De Legatione ad Gaium, 188, 207-8; Tacitus, His- 
toriae, 5:9). The decree was never carried out, however, due 
to the death of Caligula in January 41 C.£. 

Following the destruction of the Second Temple there 
was a tendency among the rabbis to mitigate various laws 
concerning idolatry, which was no longer considered a 
threat to the Jewish community. Nevertheless these same 
rabbis continued to reject any compliance with the impe- 
rial cult. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C.R. Taylor, The Divinity of the Roman Em- 
peror (1931); CAH, 10 (1934), 481-9 (bibliography: 951f.); Urbach, in: 
Eretz Israel, 5 (1958), 189-205 (English summary: 94f.); A. Schalit, 


Koenig Herodes (1969), 421-3. 
[Isaiah Gafni] 
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EMRANI (Imrani; probably a pen name; 1454-after 1536), 
Judeo-Persian poet. Emrani was born in Isfahan and died 
in Kashan. He is considered the second greatest Judeo-Per- 
sian poet after *Shahin. Emrani produced the following Ju- 
deo-Persian works, the majority of which were discovered 
after 1960. 

1. Fath-Nameh (“Book of Victory”) is an epic poetic para- 
phrase of the biblical books of Joshua, 1 and 11 Samuel, part of 
1 Kings, and the Book of Ruth. This is Emrani’s longest com- 
position. It was composed in 1474 and consists of about 10,000 
couplets. In some Fath-Nameh mss. one may find other poetic 
compositions such as Shofetim-Nameh and Pilegesh al ha-Giva 
with interpolations which do not belong to Emrani. 

2. Ganj-Nameh (“Book of Treasure”) is a poetic para- 
phrase of Pirkei Avot. Composed in 1536, this is apparently 
Emrani’s last important work and consists of about 5,000 
couplets. 

3. The following are relatively short poems by Emrani 
found in collections of mss: (a) Vajebat-e Sizdahganeh.... 
a poetic paraphrase of Maimonides’ Thirteen Principles; 
(b) Hanukkah-Nameh (“Book of Hanukkah”) narrates the 
historical events of Hanukkah; (c) Entekhab-e Nakhlestan 
(“Choice of the Palm Grove”) is a didactic poetic work; 
(d) Sagi-Nameh (“Book of the Cupbearer”) is a mystical-lyri- 
cal poem; (e) Qesse-ye Haft Baradaran (“Story of the Seven 
Brothers”), written in prose and verse, narrates the story of 
Hannah and her seven sons who were murdered because 
they refused to worship the Greek idols; (f) Asarah harugei 
ha-malkhut (“The Ten Martyrs of the Kingdom”), in prose 
and verse, relates the torture and death suffered by ten Jewish 
sages of Mishnaic times; (g) a few other short poems mostly 
of didactic nature; (h) a few short prose works such as the 
story of the *Akedah (Binding of Isaac) and tafsir of Pirkei 
Avot. 

Some selections of Emrani’s works have been published 
in Persian transliteration (Netzer, 1973). The manuscripts of 
Emrani’s works are kept in the libraries of the Hebrew Univer- 
sity of Jerusalem, the Ben-Zvi Institute, yrs in New York, HUC 
in Cincinnati, and the British Library in London. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Netzer, Montakhab-e ash‘ar-e farsi az asar- 
e yahudiydan-e Iran (Teheran, 1973); idem, Ozar Kitvei Yad shel Yehudei 
Paras be-Makhon Ben-Zvi (1985); D. Yeroushalmi, The Judeo-Persian 
Poet ‘Emrani and His Book of Treasure (1995). 


[Amnon Netzer (2™ ed.)] 


EMSHEIMER, ERNST (1904-1989), Swedish musicologist of 
German birth. Born in Frankfurt on the Main, Germany, Em- 
sheimer studied piano and music theory, and thereafter mu- 
sicology, at the universities of Vienna and Freiburg, where he 
received his doctorate in 1927. After concluding his studies he 
went to Soviet Russia, where he began his research on folk and 
non-European musical traditions. He was research assistant at 
the Russian Academy of Sciences in Leningrad from 1932 until 
1937, and accompanied a music research expedition in north- 
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ern Caucasia in 1936. In 1937 he joined a scientific expedition 
to the northwestern provinces of China. In 1937 Emsheimer 
immigrated to Sweden, where he intensified the ethnomu- 
sicological tradition. From 1949 until his retirement in 1973 
he was the curator of the music history museum in Stockholm. 
After War World 11 he investigated Georgian folk polyph- 
ony. In 1962, he created jointly with Erik Stockmann the first 
study group on European instruments under the auspices of 
the International Folk Music Council and founded the famous 
series of studies dedicated to popular European and non- 
European instruments under the title Studia Instrumento- 
rum Musicae Popularis, of which the first volume appeared 
in 1969. His writings include Musikethnographische Biblio- 
graphie der nichtslavischen Voelker in Russland (1943); Prelim- 
inary Remarks on Mongolian Music and Instruments (1943); 
Music of Eastern Mongolia (1943); and Lappischer Kultgesang 
(1950). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: MGG’, S.V; NG’, S.V. 
[Amnon Shiloah (274 ed.)] 


EMUNAH, World Religious Zionist Women’s Organization, 
the third largest women’s movement in Israel. Founded in 
Jerusalem in 1925, Emunah was incorporated as a worldwide 
movement in 1977. World Emunah combines the Israel Na- 
tional Religious Women’s Movement and its sister organiza- 
tions in 28 countries with a membership of over 150,000. This 
voluntary organization is devoted to educational and social 
service programs. Emunah is unique in that it is rooted in Jew- 
ish tradition and emphasizes the spiritual and moral heritage 
of the Jewish people within a Zionist framework. In Israel, 
Emunah has around 100,000 members. 

The Israeli programs include a network of 120 day care 
centers, six residential homes for deprived children, six high 
schools, an arts and technology college for girls, and Emunah’s 
teachers college. Its social-welfare projects in Israel range from 
literacy programs to group dynamics and family counseling. 
The organization runs an emergency center for abused chil- 
dren. In Israel, Emunah volunteers’ activities in the absorp- 
tion of new immigrants have been noted with distinction by 
the awarding to them of municipal and national awards. In 
the field of women’s rights, Emunah is active in promoting 
legislation and representing women in such bodies as the rab- 
binical courts. The organization also runs a club for business 
and career women. 

In addition to supporting the Israeli projects, the mem- 
ber organizations worldwide conduct adult education out- 
reach programs within their own countries to strengthen 
their commitment to Jewish values and Jewish living. Emu- 
nah worldwide is actively involved in community programs 
relating to religious education, support for Israel, and pressing 
contemporary issues affecting world Jewry. Emunah is rep- 
resented on major Zionist and Jewish bodies in its member 
countries as well as in international forums. 


WEBSITE: www.emunah.org. il. 
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Encyclopedias of General Content in Hebrew and Yiddish 
Outside of Israel 

The first Hebrew encyclopedias were translations or adapta- 
tions of Arabic works, which were intended as systematic pre- 
sentations of the sciences in the medieval Aristotelian scheme, 
not usually arranged in alphabetical order. The first of these 
was Yesodei ha-Tevunah u-Migdal ha-Emunah by *Abraham b. 
Hiyya ha-Nasi of Barcelona (in the early 12" century), which 
included sections on mathematics, geometry, astronomy, op- 
tics, and music. Only the preface and the beginning of this 
work have been preserved in manuscript. In 1247 Judah b. 
Solomon ibn Matka, a native of Toledo, Spain, wrote an Ara- 
bic work that he later translated into Hebrew as Midrash ha- 
Hokhmah. The first part deals with logic, physics, and meta- 
physics, in addition to commentaries on passages in Genesis, 
Psalms, and Proverbs; the second, with mathematics, in addi- 
tion to a kabbalistic study of the letters of the Hebrew alpha- 
bet; there is also an enumeration of Bible passages that are to 
be interpreted philosophically. Again, only fragments of this 
encyclopedia have been preserved. 

Shem Tov b. Joseph *Falaquera, another Spanish scholar 
of the 13 century, wrote Deot ha-Filosofim, dealing with phys- 
ics and metaphysics, based mainly on Averroes. Although the 
two extant manuscripts of this work ascribe its authorship to 
Samuel ibn *Tibbon, Zunz and Steinschneider identify Fala- 
quera as its author. *Gershon b. Solomon of Arles presents a 
vivid picture of the scientific works available in Hebrew in the 
late 13" century in his Shaar ha-Shamayim. In the introduc- 
tion he states that he used only Hebrew sources or works in 
Hebrew translation; thus, it is known that at this time some 
of the works of the major writers of classic antiquity had be- 
come part of the Jewish cultural background. His book is di- 
vided into three parts: physics, subdivided into a discussion of 
the four elements, minerals, plants, and animals; astronomy, 
according to Almagest (see *Ptolemy), *Avicenna, *Averroes, 
“Aristotle, and others; and theology or metaphysics, according 
to Averroes and Maimonides. This work is the oldest medieval 
encyclopedia to be printed, although in abridged form, first in 
Venice in 1547 and several times in the 19" century, as a part 
of the program of the East European Haskalah to broaden the 
horizon of the masses. Based in part on Shaar ha-Shamayim 
is the Shevilei Emunah by the 14'*-century Spanish scholar 
Meir ben Isaac *Aldabi, whose intent was to combine natural 
sciences and Jewish religious tradition (Riva di Trento, 1518). 
Between the 15'® and 18'* centuries no major encyclopedia 
was written by Jews, as their interest in the general sciences 
declined. In 1530-32 the Sephardi physician Solomon b. Jacob 
*Almoli published a plan for such a work, Meassef le-Khol ha- 
Mahanot, in Constantinople. Another small work was Kelal 
Kazer mi-Kol ha-Rashum bi-Khetav by Judah ibn Bulat, an- 
other exile from Spain in Constantinople, who attempted to 
organize the sciences systematically (Constantinople, 1531-32; 
reprint Jerusalem, 1936). 
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Jacob b. Isaac *Zahalon, a physician in Ferrara, Italy, 
had prepared a large work to be called “Ozar ha-Hokhmot; 
but only the third part, devoted to medicine, appeared, Ozar 
ha-Hayyim (Venice, 1683). In the 17 century physicians were 
the only Jews in Central and Eastern Europe who had an op- 
portunity for secular education. Thus, another representative 
of that profession, Tobias *Cohn (Tobias b. Moses Narol of 
Metz), compiled an encyclopedic work, Maase Toviyyah (Ven- 
ice, 1707), covering metaphysics, physics, astronomy, geogra- 
phy, medicine, and pharmacology. 

With the rise of the Haskalah, an interest in publishing 
a general encyclopedia in Hebrew developed. In particular 
David *Franco-Mendes, a Jewish community leader and He- 
brew poet in Holland, formulated such a suggestion in Ha- 
Meassef (1785), but except for a prospectus, Ahavat David, 
nothing came of it. A pupil of the Gaon of Vilna, Phinehas 
Elijah b. Meir Horowitz, tried to present the general sciences 
from the point of view of Jewish tradition in his Sefer ha- 
Berit (Bruenn, 1797). This work became quite popular, as is 
evidenced by the publication of several editions in the 19% 
century. In 1856 Julius *Barasch, a Romanian physician, pub- 
lished the philosophical part of a general encyclopedia under 
the title Ozar ha-Hokhmah. The first alphabetically arranged 
general encyclopedia in Hebrew was attempted by Isaac Gold- 
mann in Warsaw in 1888; it was called Ha-Eshkol, but only six 
parts came out, and even the first letter of the Hebrew alpha- 
bet was not completed. 

Joseph *Lurie and Hayyim Dov *Horowitz began the 
first general encyclopedia in Yiddish, Di Algemeyne Yidishe 
Entsiklopedye, in St. Petersburg, Russia, in 1904, but only three 
parts were published before the venture failed. In 1917 the well- 
known Yiddish writer and journalist Hillel *Zeitlin began Di 
Ershte Algemeyne un Yudishe Hand-Entsiklopedye with simi- 
lar abortive results. David Goldblatt’s Algemeyne Ilustrirte En- 
tsiklopedye (2 vols., New York, 1920-23) was more successful, 
but it did not get beyond alef either (it should be remembered 
that an initial alef for transliterated words is equivalent in the 
Latin alphabet to a, e, i, 0, and u). 

The most ambitious attempt in Yiddish encyclopedias was 
Algemeyne Entsiklopedye, published by the Dubnow Fund from 
1931, first in Paris and then in New York. After the first five vol- 
umes, devoted to general subjects, seven more on Jews and Ju- 
daism, arranged according to topic, were published by 1966. 


Encyclopedias of Jewish Content Only 

The first large Jewish encyclopedia in alphabetical arrange- 
ment was Pahad Yizhak (13 vols., 1750-1888) by Isaac ben 
Samuel *Lampronti, a physician in Ferrara, who worked on 
this reference book covering Talmud, rabbinics, and responsa 
throughout his life, part of it being published posthumously. 
It was the first such enterprise to be completed to the last let- 
ter of the alphabet. In each entry the history of the topic is 
traced through Mishnah, Talmud, and the responsa up to 
Lampronti’s day. 
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With the development of the study of Judaism and Jew- 
ish history on a scientific basis in the 19t* century, the Jews 
sought to emulate others in promoting encyclopedias devoted 
to their interests alone. The Jewish historian Isaac Marcus *Jost 
suggested such a project in his journal Israelitische Annalen in 
1840. In 1844 the prestigious scholars Moritz Steinschneider 
and David Cassel published Plan der Real-Enzyklopaedie des 
Judenthums, zunaechstfuer die Mitarbeiter. Some of the arti- 
cles intended for this work found their way into the general 
encyclopedia edited by Ersch and Gruber, Allgemeine Enzyk- 
lopaedie der Wissenschaften und Kuenste, into other journals, 
or into separate monographs. Another talmudic dictionary 
was begun by the Prague chief rabbi, Solomon Judah Leib 
*Rapoport, under the title Erekh Millin (Prague, 1852), but it 
did not go beyond the letter alef 

The first Jewish encyclopedia in German was the Real- 
Encyclopaedie fuer Bibel und Talmud by Jacob *Hamburger, 
chief rabbi of the German principality of Mecklenburg-Stre- 
litz. It treated biblical and talmudic subjects in two separate 
volumes with a six-part supplement and appeared in three 
editions, the latest between 1896 and 1901. In spite of many 
defects, it was considered an achievement for its time, since 
it was helpful in tracing Jewish religious ideas in the Bible 
and Talmud. 

Ahad Ha-Am’s suggestion to publish a Jewish encyclo- 
pedia in Hebrew did not gain much support. He had wanted 
to present the salient areas of Judaism and Jewish history and 
literature in a systematic, rather than an alphabetical scheme. 
There were objections that Hebrew literature was in its begin- 
nings and could not sustain such an ambitious venture. Others 
believed that a general encyclopedia in Hebrew was needed 
more urgently than one devoted to Jewish subjects only. On 
Ahad Ha-Am’s suggestion, a sample of the Ozar ha-Yahadut 
was published in Warsaw in 1906, containing four articles 
by four young scholars who later made their mark in Jewish 
learning, David *Neumark, Hirsch (Zevi) Perez *Chajes, Is- 
mar *Elbogen, and Joseph *Klausner. 

Despite the great accomplishments in Jewish studies in 
Europe during the 19" century, it was not granted to European 
Jewry to publish the first synthesis of its rich harvest. Instead, 
it was the American Jewish community, which at the turn of 
the century consisted of a population less than half its pres- 
ent size, a large proportion of whom were new immigrants, 
that published this basic work, The Jewish Encyclopedia (12 
vols., 1901-06). Under the editorship of Isidore *Singer and 
with the participation of hundreds of scholars in the United 
States and abroad, the attempt was made to bring all Jewish 
knowledge within the scope of this work. Naturally it, too, 
had weaknesses, as in its treatment of modern Hebrew litera- 
ture and the history of East European Jewry, but many of its 
entries (e.g., those by Louis Ginzberg) have remained unsur- 
passed statements. Shortly thereafter, Judah David *Eisenstein 
prepared a ten-volume encyclopedia in Hebrew, Ozar Yisrael 
(New York, 1906-13). Unlike the Jewish Encyclopedia, which 
took account both of the traditional and the modernist view- 
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points, its approach was more traditional, but it was consid- 
ered inadequate in many respects. 

Also influenced by the Jewish Encyclopedia was the 
Russian Yevreyskaya Entsiklopediya (16 vols., St. Petersburg, 
1906-13) under the editorship of such outstanding scholars 
as Judah Leib *Katzenelson (Buki ben Yogli), Simon *Dub- 
now, David *Guenzburg, and Albert (Abraham) *Harkavy. 
Yet, while omitting some of the material about Jewish life in 
America that figured so prominently in the Jewish Encyclo- 
pedia, it concentrated on Eastern Europe and gave full scope 
to modern Hebrew literature. Its ideology was that of the Ga- 
lut (“Diaspora”) nationalism advocated by Dubnow, but the 
Zionist point of view was also presented. Thus, it was in a way 
a complement to the Jewish Encyclopedia. 

Under the leadership of George *Herlitz and Bruno 
Kirschner, the Juedisches Lexikon (Berlin, 1927-30), a five-vol- 
ume work in German, was published. Because of its size it had 
to be more limited in scope than the Jewish Encyclopedia and 
concentrated more on contemporary Jewish life than had the 
other major Jewish encyclopedias published earlier in the cen- 
tury. A more ambitious project was the Encyclopaedia Judaica 
(10 vols., Berlin, 1928-34) in German under the editorship of 
Jacob *Klatzkin, Nahum *Goldmann, and Ismar Elbogen. It 
was intended to present a new synthesis of Jewish knowledge 
some 20 years after the appearance of the Jewish Encyclope- 
dia and to include all those areas neglected in the earlier pio- 
neering work. However, because of the establishment of the 
Hitler regime in Germany, the plan could not be completed; 
only ten volumes appeared, through the article “Lyra.” Of its 
Hebrew companion, Eshkol, Enziklopedyah Yisreelit (Berlin, 
1929-32), only two volumes were printed, not completing even 
the first letter. An oddity among encyclopedias with Jewish 
content published in Germany was the Sigilla Veri (4 vols., 
Erfurt, 1929-31), a work with antisemitic sponsorship in four 
volumes through the article “Polak.” 

The need for a more up-to-date and popular encyclope- 
dia in English in the mid-20" century was met by a number 
of one-volume works, which are noted below in the bibliogra- 
phy, and by the Universal Jewish Encyclopedia in ten volumes 
(New York, 1939-43). Similar in purpose to the Juedisches 
Lexikon (whose English translation rights the editors Isaac 
*Landman and others had secured at the time of its publica- 
tion), it concentrated on the more recent past and on the his- 
tory of American Jewry. 

The growth of the Latin American Jewish community is 
reflected in the Enciclopedia Judaica Castellana (10 vols., Mex- 
ico, 1948-51), based largely on the Universal Jewish Encyclope- 
dia but containing original material for Latin America. 


Encyclopedias in Israel 

The first general encyclopedia in Palestine on a large scale 
was the Enziklopedyah Kelalit (6 vols., 1935-37). It was con- 
ceived and planned by Joseph Klausner. A work on a larger 
scale is the Enziklopedyah Kelalit Yizreel (16 vols., 1950-61). 
Another popular work is the Enziklopedyah Kelalit Massadah 
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(6 vols., 1960-61) with a supplementary volume (1966). The 
most ambitious Jewish encyclopedia ever attempted is Ha- 
Enziklopedyah ha-Ivrit (Encyclopaedia Hebraica; (1949-1981); 
first supplementary volume, covering volumes 1-16, 1967; 
second supplementary volume, 1983), a general, Jewish, and 
Israel reference work. 

The special needs of Israel require, in addition to general 
and Jewish encyclopedias, specialized ones devoted to such 
fields as the social sciences, agriculture, and education, as well 
as Bible and Talmud. The young State of Israel has already met 
the need to a considerable extent. 


Jews and Judaism in General Encyclopedias 

Until the 19"* century the treatment of Jews and Judaism in 
encyclopedias as well as in all other reference works was de- 
termined by the Christian point of view. Primary attention was 
paid to the biblical period as a background to Christianity, but 
very little interest was shown in the period that followed. 

Among the first general encyclopedias to depart from 
this pattern was the Ersch-Gruber Allgemeine Enzyklopaedie 
der Wissenschaften und Kuenste (1818-89), when it included 
Moritz *Steinschneider among its contributors. His article on 
Jewish literature in its volume in 1850 and published separately 
in English translation in 1857 is considered a classic. 

Since that time post-biblical Jewish history and Judaism 
have generally received more comprehensive and fairer treat- 
ment. It is now customary to assign such topics to recognized 
Jewish scholars. Notable among such encyclopedias are Hast- 
ings’ Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics (1908-26), Religion 
in Geschichte und Gegenwart (1927-31°, 1957-65”), Encyclope- 
dia of the Social Sciences (1930-35; repr. 1948-49), and New 
Catholic Encyclopedia (1967). 

Quite striking is the difference between the earlier and 
more recent editions of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. In 
its third edition of 1797 the detailed history of the Jews ended 
with the destruction of the Second Temple in the year 7o. 
The laws of rabbinic Judaism that followed are dismissed 
as mere “absurdities” deserving no consideration. In a con- 
cluding paragraph the history of the following 16 centuries 
is summarized with persecutions and massacres duly noted, 
the more tolerant attitude of the present day emphasized, and 
mentioning the recent emancipation of the Jews in France 
in 1791. 

In the ninth edition of 1881 the history is divided into 
two articles, “Israel,” dealing with antiquity and the medi- 
eval period, until the emancipation, written by the German 
Protestant Bible scholar Julius *Wellhausen, who gave a fair 
presentation, also referring to Jewish scholars, such as Jost, 
Graetz, and Herzfeld, in his bibliography, and “Jews,” the pe- 
riod beginning with Mendelssohn, written by Israel Davis, a 
Jewish lay leader in England. More recent editions have had 
contributions by Isidore *Epstein, Norman *Bentwich, Jacob 
R. *Marcus, and other well known Jewish scholars. 


Jewish Encyclopedias 
ENGLISH. Major works: Jewish Encyclopedia, 12 vols. (1901- 
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06; 19257; repr., 1963); Universal Jewish Encyclopedia, 10 vols. 
(1939-43); Encyclopaedia Judaica (1971, 20067). 

Other works: J. De Haas (ed.), Encyclopedia of Jewish 
Knowledge (1934); A.M. Hyamson and A.M. Silbermann 
(eds.), Vallentine’s Jewish Encyclopedia (1938); American Jewish 
Cyclopedia (1943); D.D. Runes, Concise Dictionary of Juda- 
ism (1959); P. Birnbaum, A Book of Jewish Concepts (1964); 
S. Glustrom, Language of Judaism (1966); Z. Werblowsky 
and G. Wigoder, Encyclopedia of the Jewish Religion (19907); 
J. Neusner, Encyclopedia of Judaism, 3 vols. with supplements 
(1999, 2003); G. Wigoder et al., New Encyclopedia of Juda- 
ism (20027). 

Special encyclopedias: Interpreter’ Dictionary of the 
Bible, 4 vols. (1962); G. Wigoder, S. Paul, et al., Illustrated Dic- 
tionary and Concordance of the Bible (20057); A. Negev and S. 
Gibson, Archeological Encyclopedia of the Holy Land (2001); S. 
Spector and G. Wigoder, Encyclopedia of Jewish Life Before and 
During the Holocaust, 3 vols. (2001); R. Rozett and S. Spector, 
Encyclopedia of the Holocaust (2000); Yad Vashem Encyclope- 
dia of the Righteous Among the Nations (vols. 1-6, 2003-5), in 
progress; P. Hyman and D.D. Moore, Jewish Women in Amer- 
ica: An Historical Encyclopedia, 2 vols. (1997); M.D. Sherman, 
Orthodox Judaism in America: A Bibliographical Dictionary 
and Sourcebook (1996); P.S. Nadell, Conservative Judaism in 
America: A Biographical Dictionary and Sourcebook (1988); 
K.M. Olitzky, L.J. Sussman, and M.H. Stern, Reform Judaism 
in America: A Biographical Dictionary and Sourcebook (1993); 
A. Steinberg, Encyclopedia of Jewish Medical Ethics, tr. F. Ros- 
ner (2003); R. Slater, Great Jews in Sports (20007); R. Posner, 
Junior Judaica (19947); G. Wigoder et al., Student’s Encyclope- 
dia of Judaism (2004). 


DUTCH. J. Meijer, Encyclopaedia Sefardica Neerlandica (deals 
with the Sephardi community in Holland). 


GERMAN. Major works: Juedisches Lexikon, 5 vols. (1927-30), 
Encyclopaedia Judaica, 10 vols. (1928-34), incomplete (Aachen 
to Lyra only). 

Other works: E.B. Cohn, Das juedische aBc (1935); E. Bin 
Gorion, et al. (eds.), Philo-Lexikon; Handbuch des juedischen 
Wissens (1937*); Philo-Atlas; Handbuch fuer die juedische Aus- 
wanderung (1938); J.E Oppenheimer (ed.), Lexikon des Juden- 
tums (1967; a revision and up-dating of the Philo-Lexikon). 

Special encyclopedias: J.L. Hamburger, Real-Encyclo- 
paediefuer Bibel und Talmud, 2 vols. (1896-1901°), Supple- 
ment 6 vols. 


HEBREW. J.D. Eisenstein (ed.), Ozar Yisrael, 10 vols. (1907-13); 
Eshkol, Enziklopedyah Yisreéelit, 2 vols. (1929-32), incomplete 
- A-Antipas only (Hebrew edition of Encyclopaedia Judaica); 
I. Press, Erez Yisrael, Enziklopedyah Topografit Historit, 4 vols. 
(1951-557); S.Z. Ariel, Enziklopedyah Me’ir Nativ le-Halakhot, 
Minhagim, Darkhei Musar u-Maasim Tovim (1960); J. Pevsner, 
Enziklopedyah Yehudit (1966); idem, Enziklopedyah Yudaikah 
(1961); C. Roth and G. Wigoder (eds.), Enziklopedyah shelha- 
Yahadut, 2 vols. (1969; revised Hebrew edition of Standard 
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Jewish Encyclopedia); Y.T. Lewinsky, Enziklopedyah shel Havai 
u-Masoret ba-Yahadut, 2 vols. (1970). 

Bible: B. Natanson, Maarekhet Sifrei Kodesh (1870); A.H. 
Rosenberg, Ozar ha-Shemot Asher be-Khitvei ha-Kodesh, 10 
vols. (1898-1922); Enziklopedyah Mikra’it, 8 vols. (1950-82); 
P. Neeman, Enziklopedyah le-Geografyah Mikra‘it, 4 vols. 
(1962-65); D. Kimhi, Enziklopedyah le-Ishim ba-Tanakh, 2 vols. 
(19642); M. Solieli and M. Berkooz (eds.), Leksikon Mikra’i, 2 
vols. (1964/65); G. Cornfeld and B. Lurie (eds.), Enziklopedyah 
shel ha-Mikra vi-ymei Bayit Sheni (1967); Talmud and Rab- 
binics: I. Lampronti, Pahad Yizhak, 13 vols. (1750-1888; repr. 
1998); M. Guttman, Mafteah ha-Talmud, 4 vols. (1906-30), 
incomplete; H.Z. Medini, Sedei Hemed, 16 vols. (1896-1911); 
Enziklopedyah Talmudit, 28 vols. (1947-2005); M. Wulliger, 
Kovez ha-Tosafot, Ozar Nehmad, 3 vols. (1952); I.M. Fish- 
leder, Mivzar Yisrael (1958); A.N. Orenstein, Enziklopedyah 
le-Toorei-Kavod be- Yisrael, 4 vols. (1958-63) (encyclopedia on 
honorific titles in the Bible and Rabbinic literature); A. Maged, 
Beit Aharon (encyclopedia of talmudic principles and person- 
alities), 11 vols. (1962-78). 


HUNGARIAN. Magyar Zsid6 Lexikon (1930), 1929 edition pub- 
lished as Zsid6é Lexikon. 


PORTUGUESE. F. Levisky, Enciclopédia Judaica Resumida 
(1961); C. Roth, Enciclopédia Judaica, 3 vols. (1967). 


RUSSIAN. Yevreyskaya entsiklopediya, 16 vols. (1906-13); 
“Shorter Jewish Encyclopedia,” 11 vols. (1976-2005). 


SPANISH. P. Link, Manual Enciclopédico Judio (1950); Enci- 
clopedia Judaica Castellana, 10 vols. (1948-51); E. Weinfeld, 
Judaismo Contemprano (1961). 


YIDDISH. Algemeyne Entsiklopedye: Yidn, 7 vols. (1939-66); 
H.B. Bass (ed.), Dertsiungs-Entsiklopedye, 3 vols. (1957-59); 
in progress; S. Petrushka, Yidishe Folks-Entsiklopedye, 2 vols. 
(1943, 1949”). 


SERBO-CROATIAN. O. Mandic, Leksikon judaizma i krs- 
canstva (1969). 


ISRAEL ENCYCLOPEDIAS 


General and Jewish Content 

J. Klausner (ed.), Enziklopedyah Kelalit, 6 vols. (1935-37); Ha- 
Enziklopedyah ha-Ivrit, 21 vols. (1949-81); Enziklopedyah Ke- 
lalit Yizreel, 16 vols. (1950-61); D. Pines (ed.), Enziklopedyah 
la-Am, 3 vols. (1956-57); Enziklopedyah Kelalit Massadah, 6 
vols. and supplement (1958-66). 


Junior Encyclopedias 

S.Z. Ariel (ed.), Enziklopedyah Ma’yan, 12 vols. (1950-62); 
Y. Safra (ed.), Margaliyyot, Enziklopedyah li-Yladim, 9 vols. 
(1954-66); I. Avnon (ed.), Mikhlal, Enziklopedyah la-Noar, 
15 vols. (19637). 


Special Encyclopedias 
Agriculture: Ha-Enziklopedyah le-Hakla‘ut (vol. 1, 1966), 
in progress; Education: Enziklopedyah Hinnukhit, 5 vols. 
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(1959-69); History: M. Timor, Enziklopedyah-le Historyah; H. 
Messing, Enziklopedyah Historit shel Medinot ha-Olam (1966); 
Literature: B. Karou (ed.), Enziklopedyah le-Safrut Yisraelit u- 
Khelalit, 4 vols. (19617); J. Twersky, Sifrut ha-Olam, Leksikon, 
4 vols. (1962/63-1963/64); Music: I. Shalita, Enziklopedyah 
le-Musikah, 2 vols (1965); Social sciences: Enziklopedyah le- 
Maddaei ha-Hevrah, 6 vols. (1962-70); Sports and physical 
education: Y. Abiram, Enziklopedyah li-Sport u-le-Tarbut ha- 
Guf, 2 vols. (19667). 

[Theodore Wiener] 


ENDECJA (so called after the pronunciation of N.D., abbr. 
of Polish “Narodowa Demokracja,’ National Democracy; also 
Endeks), right-wing political party which became a focus for 
Polish antisemitism in the first half of the 20" century. The 
party was active in all parts of partitioned Poland. It origi- 
nated from the “National League,” established at the end of 
the 19" century, to unite Poles of various political allegiance 
to work for the resurrection of Poland. At first the liberal and 
right-wing tendencies in the party were balanced, but from 
1903 the chauvinist tendency gained in strength, finding ex- 
pression in struggle against the Jews and a stand against lib- 
eralism, among other objectives. It also adopted a pro-Rus- 
sian and anti-German policy. In Galicia, Endecja was set up 
in 1905, where it was anti-Ukrainian, and in 1907 won a vic- 
tory in the elections to the Austrian parliament in which its 
representative was elected president of the “Polish club” of 
all Polish deputies in the parliament. Between 1907 and 1911 
Endecja was split and weakened by an internal crisis over its 
pro-Russian policy. During the elections to the fourth Duma 
in 1912 in Warsaw, when the Jewish vote tipped the balance in 
favor of a Socialist candidate against the Polish majority, the 
occasion was used by Endecja as a springboard to strengthen 
the party. Under the leadership of Roman *Dmowski, Endecja 
proclaimed an anti-Jewish economic boycott, which was car- 
ried out by the mass of Poles. During World War 1, the party 
supported Russia and the Allies and achieved its maximum 
influence on the future of Poland through the establishment 
of the National Polish Committee, in which Dmowski played 
a decisive role as chairman. This committee was recognized 
as the official representative of the Polish nation at the Ver- 
sailles Peace Conference. The Endecja-led delegation took part 
in the coalition government of 1919 headed by I. Paderewski. 
Endecja became the dominant party in the first elected Polish 
parliament (Sejm), and took a share in several governments 
until Pilsudski’s coup in 1926. Active mainly on behalf of the 
interests of the petty bourgeois urban classes, the party was 
adept in making political capital out of emotionally charged 
issues, such as a chauvinistic attitude toward the national mi- 
norities. Endecja continued its extreme antisemitic stand in its 
struggle to preserve the Polish character of the towns in Po- 
land against Jewish influence and economic competition. Its 
connections with capitalist circles and the clergy determined 
its objectives in domestic policy. Endecja was instrumental in 
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the passing of various laws intended to curtail Jewish influ- 
ence on the Polish economy and culture. It was active in the 
numerus clausus case of 1923, and later influenced the youth 
in the universities to demonstrate against the Jewish students, 
leading to bloody incidents. Concerning discrimination in 
commercial taxation Endecja found it difficult to remain 
consistent, since the party largely represented the urban el- 
ement in Poland. However it acted energetically regarding 
the extension of the government monopoly, and in support 
of Polish cooperatives - all in an anti-Jewish direction - and 
in the economic restriction of Jews, even if the aims did not 
correspond with the party’s basic principles concerning the 
sanctity of private property and free enterprise. Through the 
economic boycott Endecja inspired the *Rozwoj organization. 
The party’s antisemitic influence was strong in military circles, 
particularly among the Polish volunteers who returned after 
the war from France and the United States, led by General 
*Haller. With Hitler’s rise to power and the spread of Nazism 
in Europe, Endecja changed its traditional attitude toward 
Germany, which it had always considered Poland's principal 
enemy. The party’s youth faction, influenced by Fascist ideas, 
founded a new body, *NARA, that saw in the Nazi regime a 
desirable example for Poland. After the outbreak of World 
War 11 and the collapse of the Pilsudski regime, which had 
been Endecja’s political opponent, the party’s influence in- 
creased among Polish émigré circles, both among the army 
reorganizing abroad and the government-in-exile, estab- 
lished first in France and later in England. During the Nazi 
occupation Endecja was also active in the nationalist under- 
ground movement “Armja Krajowa,’ which in many cases 
acted against Jews. In 1970 it still had adherents among Poles 
outside the country. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Segal, The New Poland and the Jews 
(1938); R.L. Buell, Poland, Key to Europe (1939), index, s.v. Endeks; 
A. Belcikowska, Stronnictwa i zwigzki polityczne w Polsce (1925); L. 
Oberlaender, Opatrznosiowy zyd (1932); A. Micewski, Z geografii po- 
litycznej II Reczypospolitej (1964). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Wapin- 
ski, Narodowa Demokracja; S. Rudnicki, Oboz narodowo radykalny, 


geneza i dzialalnosc (1985). 
[Moshe Landau] 


ENDELMAN, TODD M. (1946-_), scholar of Jewish history. 
Born in Fresno, Calif., he was educated at the University of 
California at Berkeley, and at Warwick University, Coventry, 
England, and the Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute of 
Religion. He received his doctorate from Harvard University 
in 1976. He was an assistant professor of Jewish history at the 
Bernard Revel Graduate School of Yeshiva University in New 
York from 1976 to 1979 and a lecturer in history at Hebrew 
Union College-Jewish Institute of Religion in 1979. From 1979 
to 1985 Endelman was an associate professor of modern Jewish 
and European history at Indiana University, Bloomington. He 
became the William Haber Professor of Modern Jewish His- 
tory at the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, in 1985, and 
the director of the university’s Jean and Samuel Frankel Center 
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for Judaic Studies. In 1982 and 1999 he was a visiting scholar at 
the Oxford Centre for Postgraduate Hebrew Studies. 

Endelman is known as a specialist in the social history 
of the Jews of Western Europe, particularly Anglo-Jewish 
history, and his work examines conversion and other forms 
of radical assimilation. His 1979 work, The Jews of Georgian 
England, 1714-1830: Tradition and Change in a Liberal Society, 
received the National Jewish Book Award for History and the 
A.S. Diamond Memorial Prize of the Jewish Historical Society 
of England. His other works include Radical Assimilation in 
English Jewish History, 1656-1945 (1990) and The Jews of Brit- 
ain, 1656-2000 (2002). He served as editor of (and contributor 
to) Jewish Apostasy in the Modern World (1987) and Comparing 
Jewish Societies (1997). He was coeditor, with Tony Kushner, of 
Disraeli’s Jewishness (2002). He has written extensively for aca- 
demic journals and has contributed to many works, including 
‘The Legacy of Jewish Migration: 1881 and Its Impact (1983), His- 
tory and Hate: The Dimensions of Anti-Semitism (1986), Living 
with Anti-Semitism: Modern Jewish Responses (1987), and The 
Self-Fashioning of Disraeli, 1818-1851 (2000). 

A fellow of the American Academy for Jewish Research, 
he is also a member of the American Historical Association, 
the Association for Jewish Studies, and the Jewish Historical 
Society of England. He has received fellowships from the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Humanities, the Memorial Foun- 
dation for Jewish Culture, the Lucius N. Littauer Foundation, 
and the Lilly Endowment. Endelman’s later research involves 
the study of Jewish apostasy in Europe and America from the 
Enlightenment to the present. 


[Dorothy Bauhoff (2"¢ ed.)] 


ENDINGEN, town in Baden, Germany, site of a notorious 
*blood libel. Jews are first mentioned there in 1331; in 1349 
they were affected by the *Black Death persecutions. When 
the headless corpses of two adults and two children were 
found in the grounds of the cemetery in March 1470, Rabbi 
Elias and his two brothers (granduncles of *Joseph b. Gershon 
of Rosheim) were accused of ritual murder, tortured, put on 
trial, and burned at the stake on April 8, 1470. On May 5, Em- 
peror Frederick 111 condemned the executions on the grounds 
that the Jews were under imperial protection and ordered the 
release of other imprisoned Jews, repeating this demand on 
June 22 and stressing papal prohibitions of the blood libel. In 
consequence of the libel, the Jews were expelled from Endin- 
gen. Despite imperial and papal disapproval, the blood libel 
story was kept alive; the remains of the supposed victims were 
enshrined in the altar of the Church of St. Peter. The story 
was reenacted in the Endinger Judenspiel, first performed be- 
fore huge crowds in 1616. A church bell cast in 1714 bears re- 
liefs of the headless children. Carrying the children’s relics in 
church processions was prohibited under Emperor *Joseph 11 
(1765-90). By 1871 some Jews were living in the town once 
more. Their number reached 43 in 1888, but declined to ten 
in 1925, and five in 1933. The remaining couple was deported 
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in 1940. In 1967 the remains of the “martyred” children were 
removed from the church. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K.V. Amira, Das Endinger Judenspiel (1883); I. 
Kracauer, in: REJ, 16 (1888), 236-45; Baron, (1967), 177, 372; K.J. Baum, 
in: Miscellanea Mediaevalia, 4 (1966), 337-49; Germ. Jud., 2 (1968), 
209-10; F, Hundschnurscher and G. Taddey, Die Juedischen Gemei- 
nden in Baden (1968); K. Kurrus, in: Schau-ins-Land, 83. Jahresheft 
des Breisgauer Geschichtsvereins (1965), 133-48; T. Oelsner, in: Aufbau 
(Dec. 18, 1966 and July 31, 1970); New York Times (Oct. 1, 1967). ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Frey, in: R. Erb (ed.), Die Legende vom Ritual- 
mord (1993), 201-21. 


ENDINGEN AND LENGNAU, villages in the Swiss canton 
of * Aargau, in the Surbtal near the German border. A few Jew- 
ish families are known to have lived there during the Middle 
Ages, when the villages were in the county of Baden, but or- 
ganized communities were not formed until early in the 17" 
century. Around 1650 Marharam (Meir) Guggenheim was their 
leader. The legal status of the Jews was based on letters of pro- 
tection, which had to be renewed (and paid for) periodically. 
From 1696 these letters were renewed every 16 years, the last 
dating from 1792. The letters authorized them to trade in the 
whole Baden region, though not in real estate, but for the most 
part they engaged in the sale of livestock. They were authorized 
to grant loans against movable property only. The number of 
Jewish houses was limited and a Jew and non-Jew were forbid- 
den to live under the same roof. The Jews were subject to the 
bailiff, but they had recourse to their rabbis in civil and reli- 
gious affairs. The 1776 letter of protection limited Jewish resi- 
dence in the county of Baden to Endingen and Lengnau only. 
From 20 households in the entire county in 1634, the number 
grew to 35 in 1702, 94 in 1761, 108 in 1774, and 240 in 1890. 

A cemetery was leased to the Jews in 1603 on a small is- 
land in the Rhine, called the Judenaeule or Judeninsel. In 1750 
they were allowed to acquire another cemetery (Waldfried- 
hof ), halfway between the two villages. In the same year a per- 
manent synagogue was dedicated in Lengnau (which had no 
church!), and in Endingen in 1764; both communities shared 
the services of a rabbi from around the same date. The syna- 
gogues were rebuilt in 1848 and 1852 respectively. 

The French Revolution and the formation of the Hel- 
vetic Republic brought the Jews of Endingen and Lengnau no 
nearer to civic and political emancipation. By a law of 1798 
they at least achieved the status of other aliens in the repub- 
lic. When the French left in 1803, the Christian population of 
the district rioted, plundering Jewish homes, as had already 
happened in 1729 and recurred in 1861. The Jews’ Law of 1809 
was a retrograde move, and like the laws of 1824 (Organisa- 
tionsgesetz) and 1835 (Schulgesetz) led to increased interfer- 
ence in the autonomy of the communities, which by then had 
achieved the legal status of public corporations. The struggle 
for full equality continued and was successful only in 1878. 
The Reform movement led to sharp controversies within the 
communities, but the majority remained loyal to tradition. 
The Jewish scholars J. *Fuerst and M. *Kayserling served as 
rabbis of the communities from 1854 to 1858 and 1861 to 1870 
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respectively. The Jewish population of Endingen and Leng- 
nau, around 1,500 in 1850, had decreased to less than 100 by 
1950, and in 1962 the combined community had only 17 mem- 
bers. The Swiss-Jewish Home for the Aged was established in 
Lengnau in 1903. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Weldler-Steinberg, Geschichte der Juden 
in der Schweiz (1966), index; F. Guggenheim-Gruenberg, Die Sprache 
der Schweizer Juden von Endingen und Lengnau (1950); idem, Aus ei- 
nem alten Endingen Gemeindebuch (1952); idem, Die aeltesten juedi- 
schen Familien in Lengnau und Endingen (1954); idem, Der Friedhof 
auf der Judeninselim Rhein ... (1956). 


°ENDLICH, QUIRIN (d. 1888), antisemitic journalist in 
Vienna called the “Judenfresser” (“Jew-eater”), particularly 
prominent during the revolution of 1848. Endlich first contrib- 
uted to S. *Ebersberg’s Zuschauer, later founding Schild und 
Schwert (“Shield and Sword”), with a column entitled “Juden- 
kontrolle” which heaped denunciations and obscenities upon 
the Jews. Taking advantage of the newly proclaimed freedom 
of the press, Endlich called the Jews “Austria's greatest disas- 
ter” and asserted that all their activities were destructive. His 
book, Der Einfluss der Juden auf unsere Civilisation, was pub- 
lished in 1848. According to Endlich, the Jews had instigated 
all the unrest of March 1848 in order to achieve their eman- 
cipation. To divert public resentment, they stimulated hatred 
against the real benefactors of the people, i.e., the aristocracy 
and the army. By building railways the Jews ruined the inn- 
keepers and carters, and their factories ruined the artisans. 
His style and methods were later adopted by the Austrian 
*Christian Social Party. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Smotricz, Mahpekhat 1848 be-Austria 
(1957), 15-24; J.A. von Helfert, Die Wiener Journalistik im Jahre 1848 


(1877), index. 
[Israel Smotricz] 


EN-DOR (Heb. 117 PY, IN7 PY). 

(1) A city in the territory of Issachar that was occupied 
by the strong Manasseh tribe (Josh. 17:11). The biblical state- 
ment that Gideon's triumph over the Midianites took place at 
En-Dor (Ps. 83:11) corresponds well with its location north of 
the hill of Moreh (Gibeath-Moreh, Judg. 7:1). The city’s noto- 
riety is mainly due to Saul’s visit to “the woman that divineth 
by a ghost” - the famous witch of En-Dor (1 Sam. 28:7). Saul 
disguised himself because he and his army were then at Gil- 
boa and the Philistines at Shunem and he had to pass near the 
enemy camp to reach En-Dor. Eusebius describes it as a very 
large village 4 m. (6% km.) south of Mount Tabor and north of 
the Little Hermon (al-Nabi Dahi), and also mentions its prox- 
imity to Naim, near Scythopolis (Onom. 34:8; 94:20). En-Dor 
seems to have been originally part of the district of Sepphoris 
and was detached from it with Naim to form a separate dis- 
trict. The name is preserved in ‘Indtr, east of Naim and north 
of the hill of Moreh. Tell al-‘Ajjal or Khirbat al-Safsafa, two 
tells in the vicinity of Naim containing Iron Age remains, have 
been suggested as possible sites of the ancient city. 

[Michael Avi- Yonah] 
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(2) The modern kibbutz of En Dor, S.E. of Mt. Tabor, was 
founded on June 16, 1948, a few days after the region was se- 
cured by Israel forces in the War of Independence. It is affili- 
ated to Kibbutz Arzi ha-Shomer ha-Za’ir. Its settlers include 
Israel-born pioneers and immigrants from the United States, 
Bulgaria, Turkey, Germany, and South America. Its economy 
was based on field crops, poultry, dairy cattle, and a factory 
for modern electronic equipment. The kibbutz also operated 
a station for seed development. In the mid-1990s the popula- 
tion was approximately 635, rising to 783 in 2002. 

[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zafrir, in: BJPES, 14 (1948/49), 93; Abel, 
Geog, 2 (1938), 316; Zori, in: PEQ, 84 (1952), 114ff.; Aharoni, in: JNEs, 
26 (1967), 213., N. 9. 


EN-DOR, WITCH OF, the popular designation of a medium 
from the town of En-Dor in Manasseh, who was consulted by 
King *Saul (1 Sam. 28:7-25). (The woman is not designated 
“witch,” Heb. mekasepah.) The narrative begins with a report 
of the Philistine advance; their superiority is so great that 
Saul, seized with terror, vainly seeks ways of discovering the 
will of God. In desperation, he resorts to necromancy, which 
he himself has outlawed (ibid. 28:3; cf. Deut. 18:11). Saul finds 
the necromancer of En-Dor, who is persuaded to accede to 
his request to conjure up *Samuel. The prophet rebukes Saul 
and predicts his defeat at the hands of the Philistines. The 
woman, who had recognized Saul, solicitously provides him 
with a meal before he departs. 
[Shlomo Balter] 

In the Aggadah 
According to the aggadah, the witch of En-Dor was the 
mother of *Abner and was called Zephaniah (the hidden one; 
PdRE 33), while Pseudo-Philo calls her Sedecla (unrighteous) 
and tells that she deceived Israel with her sorcery for 40 years 
(Pseudo-Philo 64:3-5). The rabbis state that the evocation 
of Samuel took place within 12 months of his death when 
the body has not yet decomposed and the soul still hovers 
near it (Shab. 152b). The witch knew it was Saul who called 
upon her because the ghost appeared face upward, while 
for an ordinary person it comes face downward (Lev. R. 
26:7). From the details given in this story, the rabbis con- 
cluded that the necromancer sees the spirit but does not hear 
it, while the person that evokes the spirit hears its voice but 
does not see it. Others present neither see nor hear it (Lev. 
R. 26:7). 

Two interpretations are given of the words “Elohim Olim” 
(1 Sam. 28:13). One is that Samuel was evoked like a god 
and thus told Saul, “Do you not know that just as punish- 
ment is inflicted upon the worshiper so it is inflicted upon the 
worshipped?” The other is that the word “elohim” refers 
to Moses (Ex. 7:1). Samuel, fearing that the Day of Judgment 
had come, brought Moses up with him to act as his advo- 
cate. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ginzberg, Legends, 4 (1913), 70, 73; 6 (1928), 
235-8. 
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°ENDRE, LASZLO (1895-1946), Hungarian antisemite. Af- 
ter World War 1 Endre joined various antisemitic organiza- 
tions and published anti-Jewish pamphlets, including a book- 
let in 1936 on the Protocols of the *Elders of Zion. In 1937 he 
organized the “Socialist Party for the Defense of the Race,” 
which merged with Szalasi’s party in August of that year. His 
administrative career started in the White Terror period; he 
served as county sheriff in various places and from 1923 on in 
G6ddll6. In 1937, as deputy prefect of the Pest district, he be- 
came known for his brutal orders against the Jews. In 1940, 
in amemorandum to Prime Minister Teleky, he proposed the 
sterilization of the Jews serving in forced labor units. He main- 
tained close ties with the German Nazi party and attended 
several of its conventions. 

Shortly after the formation of the puppet government 
under Sztdjay (March 1944), he became director-general of 
the Ministry of Interior, with the special assignment of deal- 
ing with the “Jewish problem.” He then issued various orders 
for the concentration of the Jews in ghettos, including the se- 
cret order of April 14, 1944, providing for the establishment 
of ghettos in Hungary. In his statement to the Israeli Police, 
Adolf *Eichmann described Endre as a very clever man who 
needed no urging to act against the Jews; on the contrary, he 
was sometimes forced to restrain Endre. In his negotiations 
with (Israel) Rezs6 *Kasztner, Eichmann on one occasion 
hesitated to agree to one of Kasztner’s requests, wondering 
“What will Endre say?” During the Soviet advance into Hun- 
gary in 1945, Endre fled to Austria, where he was caught by an 
American unit, turned over to Hungary, sentenced to death, 
and executed in Budapest. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Landau (ed.), Kastner Bericht ... (1961); 
M. Himler, Igy néztek ki a magyar nemzet sirdsdi (1958), 174-84; J. 
Robinson and P. Friedman, Guide to Jewish History under Nazi Im- 
pact (1960), 328; R. Hilberg, Destruction of the European Jews (1961), 
index. 


[Yehouda Marton] 


ENELOW, HYMAN (Hillel Gershom; 1877-1934), U.S. Re- 
form rabbi, scholar, and writer. Enelow, who was born in 
Kovno, Lithuania, went to the U.S. as a young man, age 16, and 
was ordained by Hebrew Union College in 1898. Enelow served 
as rabbi of Temple Israel, Paducah, Kentucky (1898-1901), 
Temple Adath Israel, Louisville, Kentucky (1901-12), and Tem- 
ple Emanu-El, New York (1912-34). During World War 1, En- 
elow served in France with the Jewish Welfare Board. He was 
vice president of the Central Conference of American Rabbis 
(1925-27), its president (1927-29), and a member of both the 
American Historical Association and the American Jewish 
Historical Society. Enelow was instrumental in having chairs 
for Jewish studies established at Harvard (with the aid of his 
friend Lucius *Littauer) and Columbia (aided by Mrs. Nathan 
Miller). His numerous books on Jewish religion include the 
following: The Synagogue in Modern Life (1916); The Faith of 
Israel (1917); and A Jewish View of Jesus (1920). His Selected 
Works were published in four volumes by F. Levy in 1935. 
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Enelow’s four-volume edition of Israel *Al-Nakawa’s 
Menorat ha-Maor (1929-32) was an important contribution 
to Jewish scholarship. His thesis that this work served as the 
model for Isaac *Aboab’s work of the same name was widely 
discussed though not universally accepted. Of equal impor- 
tance is Enelow’s edition of Mishnat Eliezer (or Midrash of 32 
Hermeneutic Rules, with an English introduction and full ap- 
paratus, 1933). A collection of manuscripts was presented in 
his memory to the Jewish Theological Seminary, New York, 
by his friend Mrs. Nathan Miller. His private library of over 
20,000 volumes was also willed to the Seminary. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Philipson, in: AJYB, 36 (1934), 25-53; Riv- 
kind, in: Essays ... L.R. Miller (1938), 69-83 (Heb. sect.); Kressel, Lek- 
sikon, 1 (1965), 127-8. 


EN-GANNIM (Heb. 0733 7°). 

(1) A locality in the territory of Judah, about 2 mi. (3 km.) 
south of Beth-Shemesh, that is mentioned in the Bible to- 
gether with Zanoah (Josh. 15:34). Its identification with ‘Ayn 
Fatir near Beit Jimal has been proposed. 

(2) A levitical city in the territory of Issachar (Josh. 19:21; 
21:29). This has been identified by various scholars with the 
modern Jenin on the southern extremity of the Jezreel Val- 
ley, which Josephus mentions (Wars, 3:48) as Ginaea, on the 
northern border of Samaria. Jenin, however, is probably the 
biblical Beth-ha-Gan (“gardenhouse,” 11 Kings 9:27), and a 
more plausible identification is Khirbat Beit (Bayt) Jann near 
Jabneel on the northern border of Issachar. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Dalman, Sacred Sites and Ways (1935), 211 
Abel, Geog, 2 (1938), 317; Albright, in: zaw, 44 (1926), 231f.; A. Saari- 
salo, in: Boundary between Issachar and Naphtali (1927), 37-39. 

[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


EN-GEDI (Heb. "73 Py). 

(1) An oasis on the western shore of the Dead Sea and 
one of the most important archaeological sites in the Judean 
Desert. En-Gedi (En-Gaddi in Greek and Latin; ‘Ayn Jiddi in 
Arabic) is actually the name of the perennial spring which 
flows from a height of 656 ft. (200 m.) above the Dead Sea. In 
the Bible, the wasteland near the spring where David sought 
refuge from Saul is called “the wilderness of En-Gedi” and 
the enclosed camps at the top of the mountains, the “strong- 
holds of En-Gedi” (1 Sam. 24:1-2). En-Gedi is also mentioned 
among the cities of the tribe of Judah in the Judean Desert 
(Josh. 15:62). A later biblical source (11 Chron. 20:2) identifies 
En-Gedi with Hazazon-Tamar but this is rejected by most 
scholars. In the Song of Songs 1:14 the beloved is compared 
to “a cluster of henna in the vineyards of En-Gedi”; the “fish- 
ers” of En-Gedi are mentioned in Ezekiel 47:10. 

In later literary sources, Josephus speaks of En-Gedi as 
the capital of a Judean toparchy and tells of its destruction 
during the Jewish War (Wars, 3:55; 4:402). From documents 
found in the “Cave of the Letters” in Nahal Hever, it appears 
that in the period before the Bar Kokhba War (132-135), the 
Jewish village of En-Gedi was imperial property and Roman 
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garrison troops were stationed there. But in the time of Bar 
Kokhba, it was under his control, and was one of his military 
and administrative centers (see *Judean Desert Caves). In the 
Roman-Byzantine period, the settlement of En-Gedi is men- 
tioned by the Church Fathers; Eusebius describes it as a very 
large Jewish village (Onom. 86:18). En-Gedi was then famous 
for its fine dates and rare spices, and for its balsam. 

After surveys of the area, five seasons of excavations were 
conducted at En-Gedi by B. Mazar, T. Dothan, and I. Du- 
nayevsky between the years 1961-62 and 1964-65. ‘The settle- 
ment of En-Gedi was found to have been established only in 
the seventh century B.c.E. with no evidence of occupation in 
the time of David (tenth century B.c.£.). Excavations showed 
that Tell Goren (Tell el-Jurn), a small hill above the southwest- 
ern part of the plain near Nahal Arugot, was one of the main 
centers in the oasis beginning with the Israelite and especially 
in the Iron 11, Hellenistic, and Roman-Byzantine periods. Sur- 
veys of the area revealed that the inhabitants of En-Gedi had 
developed an efficient irrigation system and engaged in in- 
tensive agriculture. The combination of abundant water and 
warm climate made it possible for them to cultivate the palm 
trees and balsam plants for which En-Gedi was renowned. The 
settlement was apparently administered by a central authority 
which was responsible for building terraces, aqueducts, and 
reservoirs, as well as a network of strongholds and watchtow- 
ers along the road linking En-Gedi with Teqoa. 

Five periods of occupation were uncovered on Tell Go- 
ren. The earliest settlement, Stratum v, was a flourishing town 
which had spread down the slopes of the tell dating from the 
Judean kingdom (c. 630-582 B.c.£.). Various installations, 
especially a series of large clay “barrels” fixed in the ground, 
together with pottery, metal tools, and ovens indicated that 
workshops had been set up for some special industry. This 
discovery conforms with various literary sources (Josephus 
and others) which mention En-Gedi as a center for the pro- 
duction of opobalsamon (“balsam”). It can thus be assumed 
that En-Gedi was a royal estate which ran this costly industry 
in the service of the king. This first settlement was apparently 
destroyed and burned by Nebuchadnezzar in 582/1 B.C.E. 

The next town on the tell (Stratum 1v) belongs to the Per- 
sian period (fifth-fourth centuries B.c.£.). Its area was more 
extensive than the Israelite one and its buildings were larger 
and well-built. A very large house, part of it two-storied, which 
contained 23 rooms, was found on the northern slope of the 
tell. En-Gedi at this time was part of the province of Judah 
as attested by the many sherds inscribed “Yehud,” the official 
name of the province. 

Stratum 111 belongs to the Hasmonean period. Its famous 
dates are mentioned in this period by Ben Sira (Ecclus. 24:14). 
En-Gedi flourished, especially at the time of Alexander *Yan- 
nai and his successors (103-37 B.C.E.). A large fortress on the 
tell was probably destroyed in the period of the Parthian inva- 
sion and the last war of the Hasmoneans against Herod. 

The next occupation (Stratum 11) contains a strong for- 
tress on the top of the tell surrounded by a thick stone wall 
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with a rectangular tower. This settlement is attributed to the 
time of Herod’s successors (4-68 C.E.); it was destroyed and 
burned apparently during the Jewish War in 68 c.z. Coins 
from the “Year Two” of the war were found in the area of the 
conflagration. 

During the Roman-Byzantine period (Stratum 1) the in- 
habitants of the tell lived in temporary structures and culti- 
vated the slopes of the hill (third—fifth centuries c.z.). It ap- 
pears that at least from the time of the Herodian period the 
main settlement at En-Gedi moved down to the plain, east 
and northeast of Tell Goren between Nahal David and Nahal 
Arugot. 

A Roman bath was found in the center of this plain about 
660 ft. (200 m.) west of the shore of the Dead Sea. It is dated 
by finds, especially six bronze coins, to the period between the 
fall of the Second Temple and the Bar Kokhba War. 

A sacred enclosure from the Chalcolithic period was 
found on a terrace above the spring. It consists of a group of 
stone structures of a very high architectural standard. The 
main building was apparently a temple which served as the 
central sanctuary for the inhabitants of the region. 

Excavations (1970) brought to light the remains of a Jew- 
ish settlement dating from the Byzantine period. The syna- 
gogue had a beautiful mosaic floor depicting peacocks eating 
grapes, and the words “Peace on Israel,” as well as a unique 
inscription consisting of 18 lines which, inter alia, calls down 
a curse on “anyone causing a controversy between a man and 
his fellows or who (says) slanders his friends before the gen- 
tiles or steals the property of his friends, or anyone revealing 
the secret of the town to the gentiles. ...” (According to Lie- 
berman, it was designed against those revealing the secrets of 
the balsam industry.) A seven branched menorah of bronze 
and more than 5,000 coins (found in the synagogue’s cash box 
by the ark) were also uncovered. 


[Benjamin Mazar] 


Since the writing of the entry above by Benjamin Mazar, 
new archaeological work and historical studies concerning En- 
Gedi have been made. En-Gedi is an oasis on the fringe of the 
Judean Desert, situated in the middle of the western shore of 
the Dead Sea, in the rift valley, the lowest place on earth. The 
climate of the rift valley is arid and climatic changes have in 
the past influenced the flow of the springs as well as the lev- 
els of the Dead Sea. The source of the springs is in the aquifer 
of the Judaean Group of the Cenoman-Touron Formation. In 
the past, there were ten springs, but only four are active today: 
‘Arugot, David, En-Gedi, and Shulamit. 

En-Gedi is mentioned for the first time in the Bible as 
Hazazon Tamar (Gen. 14:7), which was identified as En-Gedi 
(11 Chron. 20: 2). In 1 Samuel 23:29; 24:2-3, David took refuge 
in the wilderness of En-Gedi. En-Gedi is mentioned once in 
each of the Talmudic writings (TJ, Sheviit 9:2, 38d; TB, Shab- 
bat 26a). The inhabitants of En-Gedi made their living from 
agriculture. They cultivated a very poor marl and stony soil 
with irrigation channels from the waters of the springs. They 
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also collected salt and asphalt (bitumen) from the shores of 
the Dead Sea, as well as chunks of sulfur from the marl plains 
for the production of medicines. The main cultivations in 
this oasis were palm trees and barley; balsam, a cash crop, 
was also grown in the region. Writers from the Roman pe- 
riod praised the excellent dates that grew in En-Gedi and Ju- 
daea (Pliny, Hist. Nat. 13:6, 26; Josephus, Ant., 9: 7). The palm 
tree, a symbol of Judaea, was used as a motif on Jewish coins 
and Flavian victory coins. Transportation between En-Gedi 
and other parts of the country was dictated by geographical 
and political conditions. During ancient times En-Gedi had 
a strong connection with Jerusalem. During the First Temple 
period, En-Gedi was first established as a military outpost on 
the western shores of the Dead Sea over against Moab and 
Edom. Later maritime transportation was undertaken on the 
Dead Sea, as has been proven by the discovery of wooden and 
stone anchors, as well as of anchorages near En-Gedi and at 
other locations around the Dead Sea. Although sailing vessels 
have not yet been found underwater, drawings and graffiti of 
sailing ships are known from Masada and on the mosaic map 
of Madaba. The connection between En-Gedi and Nabataea, 
and later with Arabia, is attested by ancient historians, on the 
one hand, as well as in the Judean Desert Documents, on the 
other. Nabatean coins have also been found in archaeologi- 
cal excavations. 

During the 1980s—90s a systematic archaeological survey 
was conducted in the area, and a number of intact burials of 
the Second Temple period were revealed and excavated. These 
were family tombs and the bodies were wrapped with linen 
shrouds and interred in wooden coffins, usually without funer- 
ary objects (Hadas, 1994). In the late 1990s a large area of the 
Byzantine village adjacent to the synagogue was excavated and 
many dwellings were revealed, all of which supports Eusebius’ 
description of En-Gedi as “a large village of Jews” (Hirschfeld, 
in press). During this project the irrigated agricultural systems 
were also investigated and excavated (Hadas, 2002). In recent 
years (2003-5), a new suburb of En-Gedi dating from the Sec- 
ond Temple period has been revealed to the northwest of the 
synagogue (Hadas, forthcoming). Caves in the cliffs behind 
En-Gedi have also been surveyed, revealing Bar-Kochba coins 
and papyri in some of them, and much earlier Persian period 
ornaments in another. Additional excavations conducted in 
the area of the synagogue area (Hadas, in press) have shown 
that the Byzantine village was destroyed and burnt in the sixth 
century C.£. This was the end of the Jewish settlement, which 
had existed here almost continuously for about one thousand 
years. A gap in the occupation of En-Gedi existed until the 
13-14" centuries C.E., when a Mamluke village was founded 
at the spot and existed there for about a century. Remains of 
this period were found above the synagogue site and in the 
general vicinity. A water mill was also built at this time (Ha- 
das, 2001-2) and it still exists near the En-Gedi spring. En- 
Gedi remained in ruins until the establishment of the State 
of Israel in 1948. 

[Gideon Hadas (24 ed.)] 
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(2) Settlement in the Judean Desert on the west bank of 
the Dead Sea, founded by Israeli-born youth first as a *Nahal 
military outpost in 1953 and later in 1956 as a civilian kib- 
butz affiliated to the Ihud ha-Kevuzot ve-ha-Kibbutzim. Its 
primary functions were, initially, those of defense; but it also 
successfully developed farming methods adapted to the local 
conditions of a hot desert climate and an abundance of fresh 
water from the En-Gedi Springs. These are fed by an under- 
ground flow (from the rain-rich intake area on the western 
slopes of the Hebron Hills), which emerges on a fault line. 
An area surrounding the Springs has been declared a na- 
ture reserve because of the small enclave of Sudano-Decca- 
nian flora existing there. A field school of the Society for the 
Preservation of Nature, a youth hostel (Bet Sara), and a rec- 
reation home are all situated there. Until 1967 the means of 
transportation to En-Gedi were by land or sea from Sodom, 
on the south side of the Dead Sea. In 1962 a narrow asphalt 
road was built and it replaced the 50 km. dirt road that was 
frequently destroyed by flash floods in the winter months. At 
that time there was a motorboat that sailed from Sodom to 
En-Gedi, and a medical doctor used to arrive once a week by 
light plane (Piper) from Beer Sheva. In 1971 an asphalt road 
was built northwards and connected En-Gedi to Jerusalem, 
shortening the travel time from En-Gedi to Tel Aviv, from 5 
to 2 hours. The kibbutz economy was based mainly on tour- 
ism, including a guest house and medicinal waters. Farming 
was based on mango plantations, date palms, and herbs. The 
kibbutz had a 25-acre botanical garden with 900 plant spe- 
cies from all over the world. In 2002 the population of En- 
Gedi was 603. 


{Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa and Gideon Hadas (24 ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Mazar et al., En-Gedi, Hafirot... (1963); 
B. Mazar, in: BIES, 30 (1966), 183ff.; idem, in: Archaeology, 16 (1963), 
99 ff.; idem, in: Archaeology and Old Testament Study, ed. by D. Win- 
ton Thomas (1967), 223ff.; idem, in: IEJ, 14 (1964), 121-30; 17 (1967), 
133-43; Y. Aharoni, in: Atiqot, 5 (1961-62), En-Gedi; ibid., 3 (1961), 
148-62; idem, in: IEJ, 12 (1962), 186-99; B. Mazar, S. Lieberman, and 
E.E. Urbach, in: Tarbiz, 40 (Oct. 1970), 18-30. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
Puy: G. Hadas, “Stone Anchors,’ in: Atigot, 21 (1992), 55-57; idem, 
“Nine Tombs,’ in: Atigot, 24 (Hebrew; 1994); idem, “Water Mills,” in: 
BAIAS, 19-20 (2001-2), 71-93; idem, “Ancient Irrigation Agriculture 
in the Oasis of Ein Gedi” (Doctoral Thesis, 2002); idem, “Excavations 
by the Synagogue,’ in: Atigot, 49 (in press); G. Hadas et al., “Two An- 
cient Wooden Anchors, in: JNA, 34:2 (2005), 307-15; Y. Hirschfeld, 
Excavations (forthcoming). 


ENGEL, ELIOT L. (1947- ), U.S. congressman. Engel was 
born and raised in New York. His family lived in a third floor 
Bronx tenement and around the time of his bar mitzvah 
moved to middle-class public housing. During the summers 
of his teenage years, he worked as an actor. In 1969, he grad- 
uated from Hunter-Lehman College with a B.A. in history 
and received a master’s degree in guidance and counseling in 
1973 from Herbert H. Lehman College of the City University 
of New York. In 1987, he received a law degree from New York 
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Law School. After graduation from college he was a teacher 
and guidance counselor in the New York school system be- 
fore entering politics. 

He began his political career as a member of the New 
York Assembly (1977-88) where he chaired the Committee 
on Alcoholism and Substance Abuse as well as the Subcom- 
mittee on Mitchell-Lama Housing. After six terms in the As- 
sembly, he challenged ten-term incumbent Mario Biaggi, who 
had been convicted of bribery and extortion. He beat him in 
a Democratic primary, which was paramount to election in 
the district. He served in Congress from 1989. In Congress 
he was a member of the Energy Committee and a member of 
the International Relations Committee. In typical New York 
fashion he pursued the three I’s strategy: Israel, Ireland, and 
Italy. He was outspoken in his defense of Israel, and a prime 
mover of the bill to move the American Embassy from Tel 
Aviv to Jerusalem. He also pressed the issue of American par- 
ticipation in Bosnia during the crisis of the mid-1990s. Engel 
was a member of the Congressional Human Rights Caucus, 
the Democratic Study Group on Health, and the Long Island 
Sound Caucus. He co-chaired the Albanian Issues Caucus and 
was an Executive Board Member of the Congressional Ad Hoc 
Committee on Irish Affairs. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L.S. Maisel and I. Forman, Jews in Ameri- 
can Politics (2001); K.E. Stone, The Congressional Minyan: The Jews 
of Capitol Hill (2002). 

[Michael Berenbaum (2™ ed.)] 


ENGEL, JOEL (Yuli Dimitriyevich; 1868-1927), composer 
and music editor, a pioneer of music in Erez Israel. Born in 
Berdyansk, Russia, he studied at Kharkov and the Moscow 
Conservatory. He was music critic of the journal Russkiye 
Vedomosti for 20 years and in 1911 he published a collection 
of criticism, At the Opera. The turning point in Engels work 
came in 1900, when he began to adapt Jewish folk songs and 
to organize concerts for their performance. His activity at- 
tracted young Jewish musicians and the Society for Jewish 
Folk Music was founded in 1908. In 1912 Engel took part with 
S. *An-Ski in an ethnographical expedition to South Russia, 
and collected many folk songs among the Jewish population. 
Engel found in the Hasidic wordless niggunim manifestations 
of an original Hebrew melos. He believed that folk songs sung 
for years by the Jewish people, even though containing alien 
elements, reflected the Jewish spirit. He applied this idea in 
his most important composition, the music to An-Ski’s play 
The Dybbuk (published as a suite for orchestra, 1926). He also 
set Hebrew poems of *Bialik and *Ichernichowsky to mu- 
sic. In 1924 he settled in Tel Aviv and devoted himself to the 
creation of original Hebrew-Palestinian songs. His music for 
Peretz’s works was performed at the Peretz Festival in the 
Ohel Theater in 1926. He also wrote children’s songs. In 1916 
in Moscow he published Fifty Children’s Songs (in Yiddish). 
More songs appeared in the booklets Yaldei Sadeh (1923) and 
Shirei Yeladim, and in a posthumous collection Be-Keren Za- 
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vit (1927). The Tel Aviv municipality named a prize for Israel 
composers after Engel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sendrey, Music, index; A. Weisser, Modern 
Renaissance of Jewish Music (1954), 71-80; M. Ravina, Yoel Engel, 
Hayyav vi-Yzirato (1937), includes bibliography; idem, Yoel Engel 
ve-ha-Musikah ha-Yehudit (1947), includes list of compositions and 
books written by J. Engel. 


[Simha Katz] 


ENGEL, JOSEPH BEN JUDAH (1859-1920), Polish rabbi 
and halakhist. Born in Tarnow, after his marriage he settled 
in Bendin, where his father-in-law lived, and there became 
famous as one of the greatest of Polish rabbis. In 1906 he was 
elected av bet din of Cracow and was the virtual chief rabbi 
of the city, no one being appointed to the position during his 
tenure of office. At the outbreak of World War 1 he moved to 
Vienna where he died. 

Engel wrote more than 100 works on halakhah, aggadah, 
and Kabbalah. His works comprise a sort of (mostly alpha- 
betic) encyclopedia and include 30 volumes on Talmud; more 
than 20 volumes on Kabbalah; and five of responsa, novellae 
on talmudic themes and on the Shulhan Arukh, and sermons. 
During his lifetime about 20 of his works were published, but 
the rest have remained in manuscript. After his death a com- 
mittee of the friends of Engel was formed in Vienna, with the 
name “Ohavei Torah,” for the purpose of collecting and pub- 
lishing all his manuscripts. Some of them are in the process 
of publication, but many others were lost as a consequence 
of the Holocaust. 

The following of his published works are noteworthy: 
Atvan de-Oraita (1891), giving 27 fundamental principles on 
talmudic methodology; Beit ha-Ozar (Pt. 1, 1903; Pt. 2, 1907), 
on biblical themes, arranged in alphabetical order; Bet Porat, 
responsa (Pt. 1, 1907; Pt. 2, 1912); Ozerot Yosef (1921), com- 
prising eight sermons; halakhic novellae on the laws of the 
sabbatical year as they apply at the present time (1928); and 
novellae to Shulhan Arukh Yoreh Deah (1929). His revolu- 
tionary interpretation concerning the sabbatical year is note- 
worthy: even if the sabbatical year applies to modern times, 
it has only the force of a rabbinical enactment, whereas the 
mitzvah of settling in Erez Israel is acommandment ordained 
by the Torah and hence completely abrogates the laws of the 
sabbatical year, thus making it unnecessary, in order to per- 
mit cultivation of the land, to have recourse to the expedient 
of selling it temporarily to a non-Jew. Other published works 
of his are Gilyonei ha-Shas, marginal notes on the Babylonian 
and Jerusalem Talmuds in three volumes (1924-37), contain- 
ing source references, novellae, and comparisons. They tes- 
tify to Engel’s great erudition. He reveals points of similarity 
with the subject under discussion in apparently unconnected 
passages. Additional works are Hoshen Yosef (1945), novellae 
on the Maharit, and on the Avnei Millu’im of Aryeh Leib ha- 
Kohen; Gevurot Shemonim (1903), containing 80 solutions to 
a single problem; and Ziyyunim la-Torah (1904), consisting 
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of 40 pilpulistic discourses. These last works in particular re- 
flect Engel’s keen and penetrating intellect. His approach to 
the Kabbalah is interesting in that he finds a parallel in the 
Talmud for every kabbalistic idea, and endeavors to demon- 
strate the close connection between Jewish mysticism and the 
rational part of the talmudic halakhah and aggadah. Recog- 
nized as an outstanding halakhist, he was consulted on hal- 
akhic problems by hundreds of rabbis. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.L. in: Der Israelit (1930), no. 15-16, p. 3f5 
S.J. Zevin, Soferim u-Sefarim-Pesakim/Perushim ve-Hiddushim (1959), 
150-56; Gashuri, in: Pinkas Bendin (1959), 329. 
[Itzhak Alfassi] 


ENGEL, JOZSEE (1815-1901), Hungarian sculptor, born at 
Satoraljaujhely, Hungary. Intended for the rabbinate, he was 
sent to study at the yeshivah of Moses *Sofer at Pressburg. 
While still studying, Engel began to practice sculpture, and his 
father asked the rabbi whether this was permissible accord- 
ing to rabbinic law. On his receiving a negative reply, Engel 
was forced to stop. When his father died, however, Engel left 
for Vienna and became apprentice to a wood-carver. In 1840 
he moved to England, where he made his name and executed 
busts of Queen Victoria and of Prince Albert, who commis- 
sioned several works from him. He also executed a bust of 
Sir David *Salomons, the first Jewish lord mayor of London. 
In 1847 he went to Rome, remaining there for nearly 20 years 
before returning to Hungary. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, Art, 868. 


ENGELBERG, HAYYIM OF (Ferdinand Franz Engel- 
berger; d. 1642), apostate who converted to Christianity in 
1636 to evade the penalty for stealing. After publishing a mis- 
sionary pamphlet, he went to Vienna where he won the fa- 
vor of *Ferdinand 111. When he and two Jewish accomplices 
were caught pilfering gems from the treasury and sentenced 
to death, he assumed that the emperor would pardon him and 
accepted the last sacraments peacefully. Becoming aware that 
the sentence was to be carried out, he smashed a crucifix, re- 
jected Christianity, and asked to die a Jew, also announcing 
that he had desecrated the *Host. This admission spurred the 
mob to kill a number of Jews and plunder their homes. After 
being tortured and maimed, Hayyim was burned at the stake 
on the Sabbath, Aug. 26, 1642, and was heard mumbling: “May 
my death be my atonement.” The incident was commemorated 
on two marble tablets in Vienna. His wife and children, whom 
he had persuaded to accept baptism, escaped to Poland and 
reverted to Judaism. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Kaufmann, Die letzte Vertreibung der 
Juden aus Wien (1889), 36-38; H. Gold, Geschichte der Juden in Wien 
(1966), 18-19; Glanz, in: Jsos, 5 (1943), 8-9; Baron, 14 (1969), 239f., 
392. 


ENGELMANN, GABRIEL (d. 1850), Hungarian talmudist 
and rosh yeshivah. Engelmann was born in Vaguihely. For 15 
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years he served as dayyan in his native town and later was ap- 
pointed rabbi and av bet din of Rohonc, Hungary, where he 
remained until his death. He devoted most of his life to his 
yeshivah and in the introduction to his Einei Yisrael (pt. 1) re- 
lates that he chose for himself the way trodden by most Jewish 
scholars to devote himself to study and teaching. His contem- 
poraries esteemed him highly and those who gave their ap- 
probations to his books included Moses *Sofer. Engelmann’s 
Einei Yisrael is in two parts, the first (Vienna, 1822) on tractates 
Shevuot and Bava Batra, the second (ibid., 1824) on Hullin. 
Some erroneously attributed to him the Gevurat ha-Shem 
(1838), a commentary on the Passover Haggadah, but its au- 
thor is Gabriel b. Jacob Katz of Szamotuly. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset, 206; J.J. (L.) Greenwald 
(Grunwald), Peerei Hakhmei Medinatenu (1910), 61 no. 6; P.Z. 
Schwartz, Shem ha-Gedolim me-Erez Hagar, 1 (1914), 22b no. 7; M. 
Stein, Magyar Rabbik, 2 (1906), 152. 

[Naphtali Ben-Menahem] 


ENGELMANN, SUSANNE CHARLOTTE (1886-2), educa- 
tor. Born in Germany, she was recognized during the Weimar 
period as an influential educator of girls, as well as the author 
of significant works on education, including Die Krise der heu- 
tigen Maedchenerziehung (1929) and Methodik des deutschen 
Unterrichts (1929). From 1933 on, she was deprived of the 
right to pursue her professional work, but she did not leave 
Berlin until 1940, when she migrated to the U.S. She was 
a guest scholar at Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa., and 
lectured at other institutions. Her writings after 1940 stressed 
the educational changes in Germany of the 1930s and the 
war period. As author of German Education and Reeduca- 
tion (1945), she was characterized as one of the most compe- 
tent writers to assess the effectiveness of Nazi methods of in- 
doctrination and the necessity of reeducating the German 
mind. 


[William W. Brickman] 


ENGELSBERG, LEON (1919-1998), Israel painter. Born in 
E. Europe, Engelsberg studied at the Warsaw Academy of Art. 
He settled in Israel after World War 11 in Jerusalem, in 1955. He 
painted expressionist landscapes of the Jerusalem countryside, 
but did not exhibit. His landscapes describe the hills and val- 
leys of the Jerusalem area, so that landmarks like the Temple 
Mount and other religious sites are absent from his paintings. 
He won the Yad Vashem and Sussman prizes. 


ENGLAND. The British Isles were unknown to the Jews until 
a late date, and the settlement of the Jews in medieval Eng- 
land was among the latest in Europe. It is possible that a small 
nucleus was to be found there under the Romans and that in 
the Saxon period, isolated Jews extended their commercial 
activities as far as the British Isles. But the slender evidence 
formerly adduced in support of this (e.g., the references in the 
Liber Poenitentialis ascribed to Archbishop Theodore of Can- 
terbury, 669) has no validity. 
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The Medieval Period 

Jews were settled in some numbers in the continental posses- 
sions of William the Conqueror. With the Norman Conquest 
in 1066, it was inevitable that some should follow him to Eng- 
land, even if (as sometimes reported) he did not specifically 
invite them. The new community thus had a comparatively 
artificial origin, and possessed a remarkable homogeneity, 
being composed almost entirely of financiers and their de- 
pendents. It may thus be regarded as a type of late medieval 
Jewry in composition and in occupation as well as in its close 
subjection to royal control. 

The community originated in the main in northern 
France, of which it was to some extent a cultural, linguistic, 
and economic offshoot. A minority came from Germany, It- 
aly, and Spain, while one or two came even from Russia and 
the Muslim countries. By the mid-12" century, communities 
were to be found in most of the greater cities of the country, in 
*Lincoln, *Winchester, * York, *Oxford, *Norwich, and *Bris- 
tol. However, the *London community was always the most 
important. Until 1177 the only cemetery allowed was in Lon- 
don. No communities were found west of *Exeter or north of 
York. The Jews were treated tolerantly by the Norman mon- 
archs. William Rufus (1087-1100) is even said to have encour- 
aged them to enter into disputations with Christian clerics. 
Under Henry 1 (1100-35), an exemplary charter of liberties, 
the text of which is no longer preserved, was probably granted 
to the Jews. 

In the course of the 12" century, anti-Jewish feeling began 
to manifest itself. In 1130 the Jews of London were fined the 
then enormous sum of £2,000 on the charge that one of their 
number had killed a sick man. The first recorded *blood libel 
took place at Norwich in 1144 and was imitated at *Glouces- 
ter in 1168, before the precedent came to be followed outside 
England. Similar accusations were made before the end of 
the century at *Bury St. Edmunds (1181), Bristol (before 1183), 
and Winchester (1192). Nevertheless, the community grew in 
wealth and numbers, and its financial importance became 
increasingly recognized and exploited by the Crown. In 1168 
a tallage (an arbitrary tax, theoretically levied only in emer- 
gency) of 5,000 marks (a mark was two-thirds of a £) was im- 
posed by Henry 11. In 1188 a tax of one-fourth of the value of 
their movable property was levied upon London Jewry. The 
amount raised, according to the rough contemporary estimate, 
was £60,000, as against only £70,000 raised from the general 
population. The annual revenue obtained by the state from 
the Jews is conjectured to have averaged at this time £3,000. 
*Aaron of Lincoln (c. 1125-1186) was the greatest English cap- 
italist of his day. His financial aid made possible the comple- 
tion of several English monasteries and abbeys, besides sec- 
ular buildings. On his death, his property and credits were 
claimed by the Exchequer, where a special department was 
set up to deal with them. 

The period of relative tranquility ended with the spread 
of crusading enthusiasm under Richard 1. At his coronation, 
a riot began at the doors of Westminster Hall, which ended 
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in the sack of London’s Jewry and the murder of many of its 
inhabitants (September 1189). The example spread through- 
out the country in the following spring. The leaders were in 
many cases members of the lesser baronage whose religious 
ardor was heightened by their financial indebtedness to the 
Jews. At Dunstable, the handful of Jews saved themselves by 
accepting Christianity. At Lynn (later *King’s Lynn), foreign 
sailors exterminated the entire little community. At *Stamford 
and Norwich, all who did not take refuge in the royal castle 
perished. The most tragic episode occurred in York. There, the 
community, headed by R. *Yom-Tov b. Isaac of Joigny, escaped 
massacre by voluntary death (March 16-17, 1190). 

These outrages had been accompanied everywhere by 
the burning of the deeds of debts due to the Jews. The Crown, 
which derived much revenue from the profits of the money- 
lenders, thus suffered considerable loss. Accordingly, after his 
return from captivity (to supply ransom the Jews of the coun- 
try had been made to contribute three times as much as the 
citizens of London) Richard, by his “Ordinance of the Jewry” 
(1194), ordered the establishment of an *archa or chirograph 
chest in principal cities, under the charge of Jewish and Chris- 
tian “chirographers,’ in which duplicate records of all debts 
contracted with the Jews were to be deposited. Thus, what- 
ever disorders might occur, the Crown's dues were henceforth 
secure. As coordinating authority over these provincial cen- 
ters, ultimately some 26 in number, there came into being 
the Scaccarium Judaeorum or “*Exchequer of the Jews” - an 
institution with both judicial and financial functions. Closely 
connected with it was the office of Presbyter Judaeorum or 
*archpresbyter — not a chief rabbi, as once believed, but offi- 
cial representative and expert on Jewish matters appointed by 
the Crown. Of the occupants of this post, the names of Jacob 
of London (appointed 1199), Josce (1207), *Aaron (fil’ (ie., 
son of) Josce) of York (1236), *Elias le Eveske (1243), Hagin 
(Hayyim) fil’ Moses of Lincoln (1258), and Cok Hagin fil’ Deu- 
lecresse (1281) are known. In the Exchequer, the Jews of Eng- 
land had an organization acting in the royal interest equaled 
in no other European country. Its records, preserved in un- 
paralleled completeness, yield minute information as to their 
condition. 

The English communities never fully recovered from the 
blow they received at the time of the accession of Richard 1. 
John indeed favored them at first and in 1201 confirmed their 
charter of liberties. However, later in his reign he began to 
squeeze money out of them by a succession of desperate ex- 
pedients culminating in 1210 in the harshly-exacted Bristol 
Tallage of 60,000 or 66,000 marks (though this figure may 
have been used merely to describe a vast sum) which reduced 
them to the verge of ruin. Nevertheless, the barons viewed the 
Jews with aversion, as instruments of royal oppression; in the 
course of armed baronial resistance to the Crown, the Jewry 
of London was sacked. A clause in the Magna Carta (omitted 
in subsequent reconfirmations) restricted the claims of Jew- 
ish creditors against the estates of landowners who had died 
in their debt. 
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During the minority of Henry 111, the Jews recovered 
some degree of prosperity. This was, however, counterbal- 
anced by the introduction at the Council of Oxford (1222) of 
the discriminatory legislation of the Fourth *Lateran Council 
of 1215, which was enforced in England earlier and more con- 
sistently than in any other part of Europe. The most impor- 
tant of these provisions was the wearing of the Jewish *Badge 
which here took the form of the two tablets of stone. 

From the beginning of the personal rule of Henry 111 in 
1232, the condition of the Jews rapidly deteriorated. Tallage 
succeeded tallage with disastrous regularity. A “Parliament 
of Jews,’ consisting of six representatives from each of the 
major communities and two from the smaller centers, was 
held at *Worcester in 1241 in order to apportion one such 
levy. When nothing further could be extorted from the Jews 
directly, Henry exercised his rights as suzerain by mortgag- 
ing them to his brother, Richard of Cornwall. They were sub- 
sequently made over to Edward, the heir to the throne, who 
in turn consigned them to their competitors, the Cahorsins. 
The Crown, however, resumed its rights before the expira- 
tion of the period. 

Meanwhile, ecclesiastical enactments against the Jews 
were enforced with unprecedented severity. A new synagogue 
built at London was confiscated on a frivolous pretext (1232). 
There was a whole series of ritual murder accusations, culmi- 
nating in the classical case of Hugh of *Lincoln in 1255. In 1253 
a decree was issued forbidding the Jews to live henceforward 
except in towns with established communities. With the out- 
break of the Barons’ Wars in 1263, the Jews found themselves 
exposed to the animosity of the insurgents who regarded them 
as the instruments of royal oppression. From 1263 to 1266, one 
Jewish community after another was sacked, with consider- 
able loss of life, including those of London (which suffered 
twice, in 1263 and 1264), *Cambridge, *Canterbury, Worces- 
ter, and Lincoln. 


The Expulsion 

On his accession in 1272, Edward 1 found the Jews so impover- 
ished that their importance to the treasury had become negli- 
gible. Moreover, foreign bankers who enjoyed a higher patron- 
age had begun to render the services for which the Jews had 
formerly been indispensable. By the Statutum de Judaismo of 
1275, the king endeavored to effect a radical change in the oc- 
cupations and mode of life of his Jewish subjects. The practice 
of usury was forbidden. On the other hand, they were empow- 
ered to engage in commerce and (for an experimental period) 
to rent farms on short leases. They were not, however, permit- 
ted to enter the Gild Merchant, without which the privilege 
to engage in trade was virtually useless; nor were they given 
the security of tenure necessary for agricultural pursuits. The 
Statutum failed in its purpose. A few of the wealthier began to 
trade in wool and corn (though this was in many cases a mask 
for moneylending) but others continued to carry on clandes- 
tinely the petty usury now prohibited by law; while some eked 
out a living from their capital by clipping the coinage. This led 
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in 1278 to widespread arrests and hangings, in many cases on 
the flimsiest pretexts. 

Edward may have contemplated a relaxation of the situ- 
ation by permitting a resumption of usury but for a variety of 
economic and political reasons, and from sheer rapacity, he 
finally decided to resolve the problem drastically. On July 18, 
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1290, he issued an edict for the banishment of the Jews from 
England - the first of the great general expulsions of the Mid- 
dle Ages - by All Saints’ Day (November 1). Most of the refu- 
gees made their way to France, Flanders, and Germany. 

The English Jews of the Middle Ages perhaps numbered 
fewer than 4,000, though contemporary chroniclers put the 
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figure far higher. They formed, intellectually as well as politi- 
cally, an offshoot of the neighboring Franco-German center, 
even speaking French among themselves. Their interests were 
accordingly halakhic rather than literary, though no name of 
the first importance figures among them. Outstanding schol- 
ars included *Jacob b. Judah of London, author of the ritual 
compendium Ez Hayyim; the grammarian Benjamin of *Cam- 
bridge; Isaac b. Perez of Northampton; *Moses b. Ha-Nesi’ah 
of London who wrote the grammatical work Sefer ha-Sho- 
ham; *Meir of Norwich, a liturgical poet; *Moses b. Yom-Tov 
of London, halakhist and grammarian; and his sons *Bene- 
dict of Lincoln (Berechiah of Nicole) and *Elijah Menahem 
of London, physician, scholar, and financier, the greatest lu- 
minary of medieval English Jewry. 

Their expulsion in 1290 cleared England of the Jews more 
completely than was the case in any other European country. 
The *Domus Conversorum founded by Henry 111 in London 
in 1232 continued indeed to function until the beginning of 
the 17" century, but ultimately its few inmates were in every 
case foreigners. The only professing Jews known to have come 
to the country were half a dozen individuals in 1310 (perhaps 
to negotiate conditions for readmission), one or two physi- 
cians who were invited professionally, and occasional wan- 
dering adventurers. 


The Resettlement Period 

This almost absolute isolation was broken by the repercussions 
of the expulsions from Spain and Portugal and of the activi- 
ties of the Inquisition in the Iberian Peninsula, which drove 
refugees throughout Western Europe. A small *Marrano set- 
tlement was established in London in the reigns of Henry vi 
and Edward vi but broke up on the accession of Mary in 
1553 and the Catholic reaction which ensued. In the reign of 
Elizabeth, a semi-overt congregation existed for some years 
in London and Bristol, comprising among others Dr. Hector 
*Nunez whose commercial connections were found useful 
by the government in Spanish affairs, and Roderigo *Lopez, 
the queen’s physician, who was executed in 1594 on a charge 
of having plotted against her life. The latter was connected by 
marriage with Alvaro Mendes (Solomon *Abenaes), duke of 
Mytilene, who sent diplomatic missions to the English court 
on more than one occasion. Although this Marrano commu- 
nity at one time numbered approximately 100 persons, it had 
no legal guarantee of existence. With a change in political and 
economic conditions in 1609, it disappeared. 

Toward the middle of the 17 century, a new Marrano 
colony grew up in London, partly of refugees who had been 
settled for a time at Rouen and the Canary Islands. The rev- 
olution and the spread of extreme Puritan doctrine among 
the English people led to the development of a spirit more 
favorable to the Jews, which increased proportionately with 
the importance attached to the Old Testament. Sir Henry 
*Finch, Roger Williams, Edward *Nicholas, and John Sadler 
were among the notables who joined in the agitation for the 
formal readmission of the Jews into England, whether as a 
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measure of humanity or in the hopes of securing their con- 
version. The economic revival under *Cromwell, coupled with 
his anti-Spanish policy, combined to create an atmosphere 
more and more favorable to the Marrano merchants, some of 
whom, such as Antonio Fernandez *Carvajal, rendered the 
government valuable service in obtaining intelligence from 
the continent. 

Meanwhile, the reported discovery of Jews in America 
by Antonio (Aaron) de *Montezinos had led *Manasseh Ben 
Israel, the Amsterdam rabbi and mystic, to look forward to the 
millennium which would be ushered in by the completion of 
the dispersion through the official introduction of the Jews to 
the “end of the earth” (Kezeh ha-Arez = Angle-Terre). Negotia- 
tions with him, which had been going on fitfully since 1650, 
came to a head with his arrival in England in the autumn of 
1655. A petition presented on behalf of the Jews was backed up 
by his eloquent plea in the “Humble Addresses” (Amsterdam, 
1655), presented to the Lord Protector. On December 4, 1655, a 
conference of notables met at Whitehall to consider the whole 
question. The judges present decided that there was no statute 
which excluded the Jews from the country. On the other hand, 
a large body of theological and mercantile opinion manifested 
itself, which would consent to readmission only on the sever- 
est terms. After four sessions, Cromwell dissolved the confer- 
ence before it arrived at a positive conclusion. In the follow- 
ing March, the London Marranos presented a fresh petition, 
merely asking for permission to have their own burial ground 
and to be protected from disturbance in the performance of 
their religious ceremonies. Their position was meanwhile 
strengthened by a judicial ruling which restored the property 
of Antonio *Robles (seized on the outbreak of war with Spain 
because of his Spanish nationality), mainly on the grounds 
that he was a Jew. In July, as it seems, the petition of the pre- 
vious March was at last taken into consideration and assented 
to by the Council of State. Although the relevant pages were 
subsequently torn out of the minute book, the settlement of 
the Jews in England was never thereafter seriously questioned. 
This was far from the formal recall for which Manasseh Ben 
Israel had hoped, but its very informality secured its continu- 
ance even after the restoration of the monarchy in 1660 and 
saved English Jewry from that special and inferior status which 
was the rule elsewhere in Europe. 

The easygoing King Charles 11 was indeed little disposed, 
on his return to England, to reverse the arrangement which 
had become established under the Protectorate, in spite of 
anti-Jewish agitation fostered by Thomas Violet and embodied 
in a petition by the City of London. In 1664, in consequence 
of an attempt at blackmail made by the Earl of Berkshire and 
Paul Ricaut, the community received from the Crown a for- 
mal promise of protection, and in 1673, after another petty 
persecution, a guarantee of freedom of worship, which was 
confirmed in similar circumstances in 1685. This pragmatic 
policy of protection for the Jews was continued throughout 
the reigns of the later Stuarts. Suggestions for special taxation 
(which must inevitably have led to special status) were not im- 
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plemented. The legality of the practice of Judaism in England 
at last received indirect parliamentary recognition in the Act 
for Suppressing Blasphemy of 1698. 

The community henceforth grew in wealth and in impor- 
tance. Its numbers were increased by immigrants, principally 
from Amsterdam, or else directly from Spain and Portugal. 
Its position was consistently favorable, despite certain vexa- 
tious restrictions - e.g., the obligation to support their chil- 
dren even after conversion to Christianity and the limitation of 
the number of “Jew Brokers” in the City of London to 12. The 
only other community in the British Isles was a small Sephardi 
group in *Dublin. Nevertheless Jews figured in an increasing 
proportion in the growing colonial empire - at *Tangier, *New 
York, *Bombay, and in the West Indies - especially *Jamaica 
and *Barbados. Numbers rapidly grew in the final years of the 
17 century, particularly during the period of the close con- 
nection with Holland under William of Orange, when sev- 
eral families came over from Amsterdam. A new synagogue, 
now classified as an historic monument, was erected in Bevis 
Marks in London in 1701. The upper class of the community 
was composed of brokers and foreign traders; the lucrative 
coral trade, for example, was almost entirely in their hands. 
Jews entered gradually into various aspects of the country’s 
life. Mention may be made of city magnates, such as Samson 
*Gideon and Joseph *Salvador, whose financial advice was 
sought by successive ministries, and of Jacob de *Castro Sar- 
mento, a notable physician and scientist, of Moses *Mendes, 
the poet, and of Emanuel *Mendes da Costa, clerk and librar- 
ian of the Royal Society and a prolific writer. 

Meanwhile, an influx of Ashkenazim had followed upon 
the Sephardi pioneers. The forerunners came principally from 
Amsterdam and Hamburg, but they were followed by others 
from other parts of Germany and elsewhere, and later in in- 
creasing numbers from Eastern Europe. About 1690, a small 
Ashkenazi community was formed in London. In 1706, as 
the result of a communal dispute, a second was formed, and 
in 1761, a third. The newcomers were, for the most part, dis- 
tinctly lower in social and commercial status than their Se- 
phardi precursors. A large number of them were occupied in 
itinerant trading in country areas where the Jewish peddler 
became a familiar figure. They generally returned to pass the 
Sabbath in some provincial center. Thus congregations, several 
of which have since disappeared, grew up in the course of the 
second half of the 18» century in many country towns - Can- 
terbury, Norwich, Exeter, and others, as well as ports such as 
*Portsmouth, *Liverpool, Bristol, *Plymouth, King’s Lynn, 
*Penzance, and Falmouth, and manufacturing centers such as 
*Birmingham and *Manchester. London remained, however, 
the only considerable center. 

The external history of the Jews in England was mean- 
while tranquil. In 1753 the introduction to Parliament of the 
Jewish Naturalization Bill (“The Jew Bill”), giving foreign-born 
Jews facilities for acquiring the privileges enjoyed by their na- 
tive-born children, resulted in an anti-Jewish agitation so vir- 
ulent that the government withdrew the measure; but it was 
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not accompanied by physical violence. Political opposition, 
on the other hand, led to greater solidarity among the various 
sections of the community. From 1760 representatives of the 
Ashkenazi congregations began to act intermittently with the 
deputados of the Sephardim as a watch-committee in matters 
of common interest. This gradually developed into the Lon- 
don Committee of Deputies of British Jews (usually known 
as the *Board of Deputies), ultimately comprising represen- 
tatives also of provincial and (in a minor degree) “colonial” 
congregations, which assumed its present form in the middle 
of the 19" century. 


The 19" Century 

The Napoleonic Wars marked an epoch in the history of the 
Jews in England. Ashkenazi families, notably the *Goldsmids 
and *Rothschilds, began to occupy an increasingly important 
place in English finance and society. A generation of native- 
born Jews had meanwhile grown up, who were stimulated by 
the example of Jewish emancipation in France and elsewhere 
to desire similar rights for themselves. The civic and political 
disabilities from which they suffered did not in fact amount 
to very much, for they had enjoyed a great measure of social 
emancipation almost from the beginning, and commercial 
restrictions were confined to a few galling limitations in the 
city of London. In 1829, on the triumph of the movement for 
Catholic emancipation, agitation began for similar legislation 
on behalf of the Jews. It was championed in the Commons by 
Robert Grant and Thomas Babington *Macaulay, the great 
Whig historian, and in the Lords by the Duke of Sussex, son 
of George 111, a keen Hebraist. On its second introduction in 
1833, the Jewish Emancipation Bill was passed by the recently 
reformed House of Commons, but it was consistently rejected 
by the Lords in one session after the other. Meanwhile, the 
Jews were admitted to the office of sheriff (1835) and other 
municipal offices (1845). Minor disabilities were removed by 
the Religious Opinions Relief Bill (1846), which left their ex- 
clusion from Parliament the only serious grievance of which 
the English Jews could complain. Lionel de *Rothschild was 
elected by the city of London as its parliamentary representa- 
tive time after time from 1847, but the continued opposition 
of the Lords blocked the legislation which could have enabled 
him to take the required oaths. In 1858, however, a compro- 
mise was reached, and each house of Parliament was allowed 
to settle its own form of oath. In 1885 Nathaniel de *Rothschild 
(Lionel’s son) was raised to the peerage — the first professing 
Jew to receive that honor. The example of Benjamin *Disraeli, 
one of the most brilliant of modern English statesmen, who 
made no effort to disguise his Jewish origin and sympathies, 
did much to improve the general social and political position 
of the Jews. Sir George *Jessel was made solicitor general in 
1871, and several Jews subsequently received government ap- 
pointments. Herbert (later Viscount) *Samuel became a cabi- 
net minister in 1909. Sir David *Salomons, who had been the 
first Jewish sheriff in 1835 and the first Jewish alderman in 1847, 
became lord mayor of London in 1855 - a position in which 
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several Jews have since followed him. In 1890 religious restric- 
tions on virtually every political position and dignity were re- 
moved and Jewish emancipation became complete. 

Considerable changes had meanwhile been taking place 
within the community. There was a gradual movement toward 
greater cohesion. The Sephardi community had to yield pride 
of place to the Ashkenazim before the end of the 18" century. 
Solomon *Hirschel, son of R. Hirschel *Levin (Hart Lyon), 
was appointed rabbi of the Great Synagogue in London in 
1802, in succession to David Tevele *Schiff of Frankfurt. His 
authority was recognized by the other Ashkenazi congrega- 
tions in London, who were induced by him to enter into a 
closer union. His successor, Nathan Marcus *Adler, who was 
elected to office by the delegates of the London congregations 
in association with those of the major provincial communi- 
ties, may be considered the first chief rabbi. The extension of 
his authority is indicated in the Laws and Regulations for all 
the Synagogues in the British Empire which he issued in 1847. 
He was followed as chief rabbi in 1891 by his son, Hermann 
*Adler, who had been acting as his father’s delegate for some 
years. He was succeeded by Joseph Herman *Hertz. 


COMMUNAL EXPANSION. During the 19" century Anglo- 
Jewry took the lead in measures for the protection of the Jews 
and the amelioration of their position in every part of the 
world. In this they were assured of the assistance of the Brit- 
ish government, which was now identified with a strikingly 
protective policy toward the Jews, especially of Palestine and 
the Muslim countries of the Middle East - partly because of 
the absence of closely allied Christian bodies on whose behalf 
the exertion of political influence could ostensibly be based, as 
was the case with the rival Russian and French governments. 
The Board of Deputies increased in scope of activity and in 
importance. Sir Moses *Montefiore, backed up by the British 
government, acted as the ambassador for the whole of Jewry, 
in the event of persecution, from the *Damascus Affair of 1840 
onward. In 1871 the *Anglo-Jewish Association was founded to 
collaborate in the work of the *Alliance Israélite Universelle, 
prejudiced by the enmities aroused through the Franco-Prus- 
sian War; and in 1878 the Joint (Conjoint) Foreign Committee, 
which it formed in conjunction with the Board of Deputies, 
came into being as an agency for safeguarding Jewish interests 
abroad. The *Jewish Chronicle, the first permanent Anglo-Jew- 
ish periodical (now the oldest continuing Jewish publication 
in the world), was established in 1841. In 1855 *Jews’ College 
was founded in London - the first theological seminary for the 
training of Anglo-Jewish ministers of religion. It was followed 
four years later by the Jewish Board of Guardians (since 1964 
known as the Jewish Welfare Board), a model London orga- 
nization for the relief of the poor, which was widely imitated 
in provincial centers. The loose union for certain charitable 
and other purposes of the Ashkenazi synagogues in London, 
which had been in existence since the beginning of the cen- 
tury, became consolidated in 1870 by the establishment, un- 
der authority of an act of Parliament, of the United Synagogue 
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which is today one of the most powerful Jewish religious or- 
ganizations of its sort in the world. 

The basis of the community had meanwhile been broad- 
ening, though it remained overwhelmingly centered in Lon- 
don. The industrial developments of the 19"* century led to a 
widening of the area of Jewish settlement, important commu- 
nities based largely on German immigration being formed or 
expanded in provincial centers such as Manchester, *Brad- 
ford, etc. All were Ashkenazi, except at Manchester, where a 
Sephardi community was also organized in the second half 
of the century, mostly composed of newcomers from the Le- 
vant. With the recrudescence of persecution in Russia in 1881, 
immigration increased immensely. A majority of the refu- 
gees settled in London; the communities of Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, and other places were similarly reinforced while 
that of *Leeds, wholly based on the tailoring industry, pro- 
portionately attracted the greatest number of all. The congre- 
gations in all the more important industrial towns and sea- 
ports throughout the country — including *Scotland, *Wales, 
and *Ireland — now grew to important dimensions. However, 
at the same time, some of the older country centers, such 
as Canterbury or Penzance, were decaying. The newcomers 
largely settled in urban districts and entered one or two spe- 
cific trades; the ready-made clothing industry was virtually 
created as a result of their efforts. The characteristically Eng- 
lish Trade Union and Friendly Society movements rapidly ac- 
quired a stronghold. The tide of immigration was, however, 
checked by the Aliens Immigration Act of 1905, passed after 
a long agitation which at one time assumed something of an 
antisemitic complexion. 

The Federation of Synagogues was established in London 
by the first Lord *Swaythling in 1887 to coordinate the many 
small congregations set up by the Russian-Polish immigrant 
elements - partly in rivalry with the “aristocratic” United 
Synagogue. The Reform movement had been introduced into 
England, in spite of strenuous opposition, in 1840, when the 
West London Synagogue of British Jews was founded. It was 
long confined almost entirely to the capital. Branch congre- 
gations were set up before the end of the 19"* century only in 
Manchester and in Bradford. A more radical movement was 
begun by the foundation at the beginning of the 20" century, 
under the auspices of C.G. *Montefiore, of the Jewish Reli- 
gious Union, which in 1910 established the Liberal Jewish 
Synagogue. This also showed in the mid-century a consider- 
able measure of expansion. The vast mass of English Jewry, 
however, remained attached to the compromising Orthodoxy 
represented by the United Synagogue. 


SCHOLARSHIP AND CULTURE. The most eminent Jewish 
scholars associated with England have been immigrants from 
abroad, such as David *Nieto, Ephraim *Luzzatto, Michael 
*Friedlaender, Solomon *Schechter, and Adolf *Buechler. 
The most eminent native-born scholars have been humanists 
rather than talmudists, such as David *Levi, an able polemi- 
cist and translator of the liturgy, and (in more recent years) 
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Israel *Abrahams, H.M.J. *Loewe, and C.G. Montefiore. On 
the other hand, through the building up of the superb collec- 
tions of Hebrew printed books and manuscripts at the British 
Museum, the *Bodleian Library at Oxford, and the Library of 
the University of Cambridge (the last predominating in the 
*Genizah Mss.), England has become in many ways the Mecca 
of the Jewish student throughout the world. 

The *Disraelis, father and son, are noteworthy figures in 
the English literature of the 19" century. Grace *Aguilar and 
Amy *Levy are among the earliest names in a series of An- 
glo-Jewish novelists which culminated with Israel *Zangwill, 
Louis *Golding, etc. Joseph *Jacobs was an eminent figure in 
English as well as in Jewish letters. Sir Sidney *Lee, editor of 
the Dictionary of National Biography and the foremost Shake- 
spearian scholar of his day, and Sir Israel *Gollancz, secretary 
of the British Academy, illustrated the Jewish contribution to 
English literary studies. In art, Simeon *Solomon, Solomon 
J. *Solomon, Sir Jacob *Epstein, and Sir William *Rothen- 
stein were notable figures. Sir Landon Ronald occupied an 
important position in the world of music. Alfred *Sutro was 
among the most popular English dramatists of the Edwardian 
era, while in the middle of the 20 century Arnold *Wesker, 
Harold *Pinter, Wolf *Mankowitz, Peter *Shaffer and others 
have attracted considerable attention. In politics, the Jewish 
representation in Parliament is considerable. Jews have been 
identified with all parties (since World War 11, especially the 
Labour Party), and individuals have risen to high rank under 
governments of every complexion. 


[Cecil Roth] 


Modern Period 

MASS IMMIGRATION. The mass immigration from Eastern 
Europe that began in 1881 opened a new epoch in Anglo-Jew- 
ish history. The Anglo-Jewish community was affected not 
only by the sheer size of the migration, which increased the 
population of the community from 65,000 in 1880 to 300,000 
in 1914, but also by the differences it imposed on the charac- 
ter of the community. The immigration injected into what 
was by then an increasingly middle-class, anglicized, mainly 
latitudinarian body, a mass of proletarian, Yiddish-speaking, 
predominantly Orthodox immigrants. Whereas the existing 
community had begun to disperse from the old Jewish quar- 
ters into the suburbs, the immigrants formed compact, over- 
crowded ghettos in East London, Manchester, Leeds, Liver- 
pool, and Glasgow. Furthermore, while the earlier English 
Jews had tended to seek an increasing diversity of occupations 
in the 19» century, the immigrants were concentrated in a 
limited number of trades: in 1901, about 40% of the gainfully 
employed Russo-Polish immigrant males were tailors, about 
12-13% were in the boot and shoe trade, and about 10% were 
in the furniture trade, mainly as cabinetmakers. The immi- 
grants created a network of institutions such as Yiddish and 
a few Hebrew newspapers and fraternal societies and trade 
unions, although the Jewish trade-union movement had no 
lasting history in Britain. They also created many small syna- 
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gogues (hevrot) and joined in the London Federation of Syna- 
gogues - albeit under the leadership of English Jews - headed 
by Sir Samuel Montagu, later Lord Swaythling. 

The communal leadership sought to “anglicize” the im- 
migrants by encouraging their participation in classes in 
English, the state-aided Jewish schools, such as the Jews’ Free 
School, and clubs and youth movements, like the *Jewish Lads 
Brigade. The London *United Synagogue tried to found a large 
synagogue in the Jewish quarter with associated community 
services (the “East End Scheme’), but this plan was frustrated 
largely by opposition from the hevrot it was intended to re- 
place. The immigrants themselves generally sought angliciza- 
tion, as British prestige was high in the world and the British 
libertarian tradition was appreciated among Jews. While some 
stalwarts, such as the Machzike Hadath community, remained 
aloof, many immigrants joined the United Synagogue, since 
its rite was broadly traditional. The instance of social mobility 
was high among the immigrants: they sought economic inde- 
pendence, moved to the suburbs, and joined the Anglo-Jewish 
middle class. Leaving aside minorities of Orthodox, secular- 
ists, Yiddishists, socialists, and anarchists, the Anglo-Jewish 
community that evolved was probably more integrated than 
any other in the western lands of immigration. 

The influx of so many aliens, at a time when there was 
no effective control over immigration, produced consider- 
able reaction among the native population. Charges were 
made that aliens working for low wages on piecework in 
small workshops would depress wages generally and cause 
unemployment; pressure on housing accommodation would 
cause overcrowding, raise rents, and introduce “key money” 
(premiums for grant of tenancies); the English or “Christian” 
character of whole neighborhoods would be altered, and im- 
migrants would bring disease and crime. Strong sections of 
the trade unions were hostile to immigration. Organizations 
such as the British Brothers’ League were formed to combat 
it, and, unfortunately, the peak years of immigration occurred 
during a period of economic depression. 

The charges against the aliens were investigated by sev- 
eral official inquiries, culminating in the Royal Commission 
on Aliens in 1903, which declared all the charges unfounded, 
except, in part, that relating to overcrowded housing condi- 
tions. A majority of the commission recommended measures 
to prevent the concentration of immigrants in particular areas. 
This move proved impracticable, but the government reacted 
by introducing the 1905 Aliens Act to restrict immigration. 
The act had some effect at first, but, since it contained appeal 
provisions for genuine refugees from racial or religious perse- 
cution, the number of immigrants increased again to the for- 
mer annual average. Many opponents of immigration sought 
to distinguish between the immigrant population and the es- 
tablished Jewish community. The latter had at first displayed 
an ambivalent attitude toward the immigrants. Although 
they recognized the humanitarian problem, some leaders 
feared that the communal institutions would be swamped by 
the helpless, and at first it was not generally appreciated that 
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Russian persecution was more than a temporary check on 
the progress of liberalization. In the earlier years, therefore, 
attempts were made to dissuade immigrants from coming to 
England and even to “repatriate” them to Eastern Europe. Af- 
ter the 1903-04 pogroms, however, there was no longer any 
doubt about the nature of the situation in Eastern Europe and 
the support of the Jewish communal leadership for immigra- 
tion was unquestioned. 


PARTICIPATION IN PUBLIC LIFE. Meanwhile, political eman- 
cipation for British Jews reached its climax when the first peer- 
age was conferred upon a Jew, Lord *Rothschild (1885). The 
attainment of social acceptance was expressed by the pres- 
ence of a number of Jews in the “Marlborough House set” 
centered around the Prince of Wales (later Edward vit); Lord 
Rothschild and his brothers, Alfred and Leopold, the Reuben 
brothers, Arthur and Albert *Sassoon, Sir Ernest *Cassel, 
Baron de *Hirsch, and others, were members of this group. 
Jews had also become prominent in politics as Conservative 
members of Parliament (such as the communal leaders Lionel 
Louis and Benjamin *Cohen), although as a group they still 
belonged primarily to the Liberal Party which had fostered 
Jewish emancipation. Notable in the Asquith administration, 
which began in 1906, were Sir Rufus Isaacs (who became lord 
chief justice as Lord *Reading in 1913) and the young Herbert 
Samuel. The prominence of Jews in Liberal politics, the Mar- 
coni case (in which both Isaacs and Samuel were, however 
unfairly, involved), the wealth of Jewish financiers, and even 
the friendship of Jews with royalty were all ingredients in the 
literary antisemitism of the Edwardian period, in which Hi- 
laire Belloc, G.K. Chesterton, and Rudyard Kipling all attacked 
the allegedly alien influences in high places. 


WORLD WARI. The outbreak of World War I (1914) ended the 
great immigration, although the refugees from Belgium in- 
cluded a considerable number of Jews of East European origin. 
The high-strung xenophobia of the early war years, in which 
everything related to Germany was attacked, created some 
antisemitism and some curious anti-German reactions in the 
Anglo-Jewish community. The demand for uniform clothing 
produced an economic boom which benefited small Jewish 
entrepreneurs. On the other hand, because their civilian oc- 
cupations were generally not essential enough to defer them 
from military service in the national interest, the proportion of 
Jews in the armed forces was higher than in the general popu- 
lation. Genuine loyalty, however, was also responsible for this 
factor: there were 10,000 casualties among the 50,000 Jews 
serving, and 1,596 were decorated (including six recipients of 
the highest award, the Victoria Cross), which was also prob- 
ably above the general average. Of special significance was the 
raising of Jewish battalions of the Royal Fusiliers to serve in 
the campaign to liberate Palestine from the Turks. 

The outstanding event of the war, however, was the at- 
tainment of the *Balfour Declaration in 1917. Zionism in Eng- 
land originated with the *Hovevei Zion in 1887, led by Elim 
dAvigdor and Colonel Albert *Goldsmid. Although some of 
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the older members of Anglo-Jewry were interested in the Jew- 
ish national movement, the recent immigrants provided the 
mass of support, particularly after the development of political 
Zionism in 1897. *Herzl visited England on a number of oc- 
casions and the offer of *Uganda was made to him by Joseph 
*Chamberlain, then colonial secretary. Although Sir Francis 
Montefiore became president of the English Zionist Federa- 
tion, formed in 1899, many leading figures of the established 
community, notably the first Lord Rothschild, Sir Samuel 
*Montagu (Lord Swaythling), and Hermann “Adler, the chief 
rabbi, opposed it. The turmoil World War 1 brought to the 
Middle East and the desire to influence American Jewry on 
behalf of the Western allies provided Chaim *Weizmann with 
the opportunity to persuade the British government to issue 
the Balfour Declaration. To some extent, Weizmann had been 
anticipated by Herbert Samuel, a member of the government 
until 1916, in a pro-Zionist memorandum to the prime min- 
ister. The official leadership of the community was now much 
more disposed to Zionism: the new chief rabbi, Joseph Hertz, 
the Haham of the Sephardim, Moses *Gaster, and the second 
Lord Rothschild (who succeeded his father in 1915) were all 
actively associated with Zionism. The issue of the declaration 
had been preceded by a letter to the Times from the presidents 
of the Board of Deputies (D.L. Alexander) and the Anglo-Jew- 
ish Association (Claude Montefiore) dissociating themselves 
from Jewish nationalism. The declaration precipitated the 
resignation of Alexander and the victory of the pro-Zionists, 
whose views were henceforth the official policy of the Anglo- 
Jewish establishment. The events of 1917 thus served as a cata- 
lyst within the Anglo-Jewish community and promoted it into 
a new role in world Jewry, since Britain was to become the ad- 
ministering power for the Jewish National Home. 


RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL TRENDS. Although Russo-Jewish 
immigrants had exercised a decisive influence in the religious 
and intellectual spheres, they were not alone. A group of Brit- 
ish- or Empire-born scholars and writers grew up in the 1880s 
with the Romanian-born Solomon *Schechter as their mentor. 
The Anglo-Jewish Historical Exhibition of 1887 (with whose 
organization the art connoisseur Sir Isidore Spielmann was as- 
sociated) was visited by Heinrich *Graetz, who urged the for- 
mation of a body to study Anglo-Jewish history. This sugges- 
tion was implemented in 1893 by the foundation of the *Jewish 
Historical Society of England, with whose work Lucien *Wolf, 
equally celebrated as an expert on international affairs, was 
associated for over 35 years. Apart from the continuation of 
historical studies, the specifically Anglo-Jewish renaissance 
was short; Schechter and Jacobs moved to America, as did the 
*Jewish Quarterly Review (begun by Claude Montefiore and 
Israel Abrahams in 1888). 

The main body of religious Anglo-Jewry continued its 
latitudinarian way. While small congregations of German 
or East European origin maintained a separate existence on 
the extreme right of the religious spectrum, the immigrants 
increasingly joined the United Synagogue in London and its 
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provincial counterparts. Some changes in liturgical usage had 
been sanctioned by the aged chief rabbi, Nathan Marcus Adler, 
in 1880 and may have led to his retirement from active office. 
His son, Hermann, who succeeded him sanctioned further 
changes in 1892. But these changes were in detail rather than 
substance and followed what the United Synagogue then de- 
scribed as its principle of progressive Conservatism, an atti- 
tude confirmed by the next chief rabbi, Hertz. 

In contrast to this trend was a movement in the 1890s 
for more radical change that soon broke from the Orthodox 
ranks, although several of those originally concerned, such as 
Simeon *Singer, the translator of the prayer book, remained in 
the Orthodox community. As a result, in 1902, Claude Mon- 
tefiore formed the Jewish Religious Union, which soon devel- 
oped into the Liberal Jewish Synagogue. 

The 1920s was a period of deceptive political calm and 
relative intellectual stagnation for Anglo-Jewry. Socially, the 
decade saw the progressive anglicization of the community 
and its increasing upward mobility from the working to the 
middle class. Small businesses prospered; the new generation 
turned to professional callings as lawyers, doctors, dentists, 
and accountants; and university education, even in the es- 
tablished institutions, began to be the practice for the middle 
class, instead of the prerogative of virtually the upper class 
alone. Social change was reflected in the steady exodus from 
the crowded Jewish quarters in London and the main pro- 
vincial centers as middle-class families acquired a house and 
garden in the expanding residential suburbs. A distinctively 
Anglo-Jewish, middle-class way of life began to develop there, 
and Golders Green became as characteristic a milieu of inter- 
war Anglo-Jewry as Maida Vale had been in the 1880s. 

An attempt to finance a massive education renaissance as 
the Jewish memorial to World War 1 fell far short of achieve- 
ment, but the United Synagogue, under the effective pater- 
nalism of the industrialist Sir Robert Waley-*Cohen, contin- 
ued to expand as an efficiently run religious organization and 
founded new synagogues in the developing districts of Lon- 
don. During this period, the Board of Deputies was led by 
Sir Osmond d’Avigdor-Goldsmid, a founder of the “mixed” 
*Jewish Agency, on which both Zionists and non-Zionists 
served. Although the Zionist victory of 1917 had changed the 
community’s political trend, it had not yet effected a social 
revolution and removed control from members of the older 
establishment. 


THE SHADOW OF NAZISM. The 1930s were overshadowed by 
the rise of fascism, which produced an immigration of 90,000 
refugees (73,000 from Germany and Austria, 10,000 from 
Czechoslovakia, 4,000-5,000 from Poland, and 2,000 from It- 
aly and elsewhere). Of this number, 10,000-12,000 left Britain 
in 1940, 2,000-2,500 were transferred as internees to Australia 
and Canada and did not return, and 15,000-20,000 left after 
1945 or died during the period, so that some 40,000-55,000 
prewar refugees, mostly but not exclusively Jewish, were 
counted in Britain by 1950. Quantitatively, this was a sub- 
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stantial intake for a community of between 300,000 and 
400,000, though a much smaller one than the Russo-Jewish 
immigration of 1881-1914. Qualitatively, its impact was almost 
as great. The Central European immigrants were essentially 
from the middle class, unlike the originally proletarian Russo- 
Jewish ones. Before drastic restrictions were imposed on the 
export of property from Germany, the refugees of the 1930s 
brought considerable capital: it is estimated that up to mid- 
1938, £12,000,000 were transferred from Germany to Britain. 
The immigrants created or transplanted many businesses, par- 
ticularly in the fashion trades, pharmaceutical production, and 
light engineering, and made London the European center of 
the fur trade in place of Leipzig. Equally important was the 
influence of the many professionals, intellectuals, and artists 
upon British scientific, literary, and cultural life. 

The effect of this immigration upon Anglo-Jewry was 
even more dramatic. Both branches of religious life were 
strengthened. Ministers and scholars trained in the German 
Reform movement revitalized progressive Judaism; the Frank- 
furt-inspired Orthodox expanded the separatist Orthodox 
movement in England and also produced a shift to the right 
in the United Synagogue. The Jewish day-school movement, 
the *Gateshead yeshivah (founded in 1927) and associated in- 
stitutions and, after 1945, a number of other educational insti- 
tutions (especially in North and North-West London) were 
strengthened by German and Hungarian Jews. The Central 
European immigrants virtually created a cultural revival in 
the academic sphere. They took part in every aspect of activ- 
ity from rabbinic studies to Anglo-Jewish historiography, and 
postwar institutions like the Department of Hebrew and Jew- 
ish Studies at University College, London, would have been 
unthinkable without them. 

Continental fascism was imitated in England on a smaller 
scale and fostered by the economic depression of the early 
1930s. Attacks on Jews and Jewish property by the “black- 
shirts” led by the English fascist leader Sir Oswald Mosley, 
provocative processions through the Jewish areas, and street 
clashes with left-wing elements followed, but were checked by 
the 1936 Public Order Act, which, inter alia, banned the wear- 
ing of political uniforms. The need to defend the community 
against these attacks induced a feeling of solidarity that was 
intensified by the need to raise funds for the relief of refugees 
and the work of settlement in Palestine. Fund raising again 
became a primary communal commitment that served as a 
unifying force as well as an engrossing organizational and 
social activity. 


WORLD WAR II. The outbreak of war in 1939 had a centrifu- 
gal effect on Anglo-Jewry. At first schoolchildren and some 
mothers were evacuated from London and other large centers 
of population; the heavy bombing which began in the autumn 
of 1940 brought about a more general dispersal. Service in the 
armed forces took away women as well as men, and in 1940 
refugees were subjected to large-scale, though temporary, in- 
ternment. Religious and communal life in London continued 
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ona smaller scale, and the dispersal of the population was fol- 
lowed by a regrouping in new communities in the evacuation 
areas. The countryside and small towns, which had hardly 
known a Jew, became the homes of thriving communities for 
the duration of the war, and some of these new communities 
maintained their existence even after the war. The main effect 
of the war on the distribution of the Jewish population, how- 
ever, is seen in the East End of London and in some of the 
other Jewish quarters in the main provincial cities, where the 
bombing destroyed the physical environment. The Ashkenazi 
Great Synagogue in Duke's Place, London, was only one of the 
Jewish monuments and institutions that was lost. In the East 
End of London, the old Jewish residential area was never re- 
built though some of the older people remained or returned 
and many others continued to come in daily to work. 


ENGLAND AND PALESTINE. ‘The relations of the developing 
Jewish community in Palestine with the British government 
as a mandatory power increasingly concerned the Anglo-Jew- 
ish community, which expressed opposition to the policy set 
down in the White Paper of 1939, limiting Jewish immigra- 
tion to Palestine. Support for a Jewish state was the policy of 
the Zionist bodies and the *World Jewish Congress, but not 
of the *Anglo-Jewish Association nor of its splinter group, 
the anti-Zionist Jewish Fellowship, headed by Sir Basil *Hen- 
riques (which dissolved in 1948). The Anglo-Jewish Associa- 
tion enjoyed great prestige for its distinguished membership 
and 70 years of concern with foreign affairs. The wish to mo- 
bilize the support in the representative body of Anglo-Jewry 
for Zionist policies was combined with a desire to make its 
leadership reflect the changing character of the community 
as a whole. These aspirations were symbolized by the 1939 
election of Selig *Brodetsky, a first generation Russo-Jewish 
immigrant, educated in Britain, as president of the Board of 
Deputies. They were realized in 1943 by a carefully planned 
campaign to secure the election to the board of a majority 
committed to the creation of a Jewish state in Palestine. The 
newly elected board dissolved its joint Foreign Committee 
with the Anglo-Jewish Association. As in World War 1, the 
problems of Palestine effected a polarization in the Anglo-Jew- 
ish community between those who put primary emphasis on 
Jewish national ideals and those who stressed the overriding 
claims of British citizenship. 

Although this dichotomy was unrealistic in many re- 
spects, it sharpened communal tensions. After the creation 
of the State of Israel, the Anglo-Jewish Association adopted a 
policy of goodwill toward the new state, but stressed the re- 
sponsibilities of Anglo-Jews as citizens of Britain who were 
identified with its national life. Communal tensions were also 
heightened by some antisemitism, which resulted from the 
conflict between the mandatory administration and the yi- 
shuv, beginning with the assassination of Lord Moyne in 1944 
and culminating in the hanging of two British army sergeants 
in August 1947. The latter was followed by minor disorders in 
some provincial cities and some attacks on Jewish property. 
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Normalcy was restored after the establishment of diplomatic 
relations between the British government and the new state. 


EDUCATION. ‘The need to provide for the education of chil- 
dren dispersed in the 1939-45 evacuation led to the forma- 
tion of a joint emergency organization. In 1945 Jewish educa- 
tion was substantially reorganized on this basis with a central 
council for the whole country and an executive board for 
London, representing the United Synagogue and other Or- 
thodox institutions. Jewish education during the evacuation 
had been limited to an average of one hour a week, and im- 
provement of standards after the war was slow. The new or- 
ganization was responsible for the reconstitution of the Jews’ 
Free School and two other of the prewar private schools that 
were closed during the war, one of which was a secondary 
comprehensive school in a central location with a planned 
complement of 1,500 pupils. As Jewish education regained 
importance, the schools took various forms: the Jewish sec- 
ondary schools movement, begun in 1929 by Victor Schonfeld; 
the day schools begun in the 1950s under Zionist auspices; in- 
dependent Orthodox day schools with Yiddish as a language 
of instruction; the long-standing provincial day schools; and 
Carmel College, a private school in the country, founded by 
Kopul Rosen. 


Early Postwar Period 

Chief Rabbi Hertz died in January 1946 and Israel * Brodie suc- 
ceeded him in May 1948. The first chief rabbi to be both born 
and educated in Britain, Brodie found the religious spectrum 
of Anglo-Jewry not only growing stronger at either end but 
also tending to disintegrate in the middle. Orthodoxy, com- 
bining strict observance and exact learning with secular cul- 
ture, had been strengthened by the Central European refu- 
gees of the Frankfurt school and, particularly after 1945, was 
also increased by refugees from Poland and Hungary, many of 
whom were Hasidim. The Reform and Liberal congregations, 
while still a minority, probably increased their membership 
at a greater rate than the United Synagogue, opening numer- 
ous new congregations and founding the Leo Baeck College 
to train their own ministers. Although their leadership was 
clearly strengthened by the Central European immigration of 
1933-39, much of their postwar membership could only have 
come from the ranks of the nominally Orthodox. The Span- 
ish and Portuguese Congregation also increased with the im- 
migration of Jews from Egypt, Iraq, and Aden. 

In 1956, Anglo-Jewry celebrated the tercentenary of the 
resettlement, with a more or less united service at the historic 
Bevis Marks Synagogue and a dinner at London’s Guildhall, 
in the presence of the Duke of Edinburgh. But the senti- 
ments of communal solidarity - and of self-congratulation 
on communal self-discipline - engendered by these celebra- 
tions were short-lived. There had already been considerable 
changes within the main synagogal bodies. The character of 
the Federation of Synagogues changed as its membership, 
while hardly increasing, moved from the small hevrot of the 
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East End to live in the suburbs. There they often attended lo- 
cal synagogues but retained membership in the federation for 
sentiment and burial rights. The old-fashioned minister (and 
even his clerical collar) had disappeared in the United Syna- 
gogue in favor of younger rabbis, often pupils of Jews’ College 
under the direction of Isidore *Epstein, who strove to remodel 
it as a rabbinical seminary. The bet din, under the influence 
above all of the great scholar Yehezkel *Abramsky, steadily 
kept the religious orientation of the United Synagogue to the 
right; at the same time, however, the old lay leadership, under 
the presidency of Frank Samuel and Ewen Montagu, tended 
toward religious flexibility. The influence of members of the 
older families must not be exaggerated, however. As early as 
the 1950s, a new generation of laymen - second-generation 
citizens, Zionist, and traditionally Orthodox - was maturing 
in the United Synagogue. 

In all these changes lay the seeds of conflict, which crys- 
tallized around Louis *Jacobs, a rabbi of Orthodox practice 
who held certain modernist views. Minister of the fashionable 
New West End Synagogue (London), Jacobs was appointed tu- 
tor of Jews’ College in 1959 with the consent of the chief rabbi. 
The latter, however, vetoed Jacobs’ appointment as college 
principal and then in 1964 his reappointment to his former 
synagogue, because he held that Jacobs maintained parts of 
the Torah were not of divine origin and human reason should 
select which parts were divine. The local management of the 
synagogue persisted in their desire to have Jacobs as minister 
and permitted him to preach, although the requisite certificate 
or special sanction had not been issued by the chief rabbi. The 
central body of the United Synagogue then constitutionally 
deposed Jacobs’ supporters, who founded a new congrega- 
tion in another area with Jacobs as minister. The “Jacobs Af- 
fair” received wide publicity in the non-Jewish press, but its 
significance may have been exaggerated. Since the formation 
of the Reform Synagogue in 1840, Anglo-Jewry has not been 
very interested in theology or biblical criticism, as distinct 
from ritual or liturgy. There were personal and social factors 
underlying the controversy, and a shift took place in the lead- 
ership of the United Synagogue in 1962, when the presidency 
was first filled from outside the circle of older families by the 
financier and industrialist Sir Isaac *Wolfson. The incident 
that led to the formation of a new synagogue was over a dis- 
ciplinary issue, not a theological one (preaching without the 
chief rabbi’s certificate), and the new congregation has not yet 
inspired a wider movement. The issues involved in the “Jacobs 
Affair” and its consequences could, however, be regarded as 
marginal to the much more important problem of Jewish re- 
ligious life, i.e., the progressive alienation of growing sections 
of the Anglo-Jewish community from Jewish religious affili- 
ation of any kind. 

The main countervailing factor to the trend away from 
Jewish identification was the influence of the State of Israel. 
Mobilizing support for Israel was a major communal and so- 
cial activity and, to some extent, a substitute for the organized 
religious life of earlier times. But it actively affected only a mi- 
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nority of the community until the *Six-Day War (1967), when 
the danger to and triumph of Israel produced an emotional 
reaction unprecedented in intensity and affecting even many 
who were previously estranged from Jewish life. It was not 
clear, however, how lasting the effect would be or whether it 
might weaken Anglo-Jewry still further by adding to those 
numbers, previously inconsiderable, who have gone to settle 
in Israel. Anglo-Jewry made little impact on world scholar- 
ship in the second third of the 20' century. 


[Vivian David Lipman] 


DEMOGRAPHY. The number of Jews in Britain, which was es- 
timated to be 410,000 in 1967, is declining in absolute terms. 
World Jewish population figures show that during the 1960s 
Britain’s Jewish community has slipped numerically from 
fourth to sixth place. This decline is being felt acutely in the 
provinces, in both very small communities and larger centers. 
Greater London, on the other hand, has maintained its level 
of 280,000 Jewish inhabitants (61% of the total Jewish popu- 
lation of the country). Close to 75% of the Jewish population 
of Britain is concentrated in the country’s five largest cities. 
The most significant trend in the last two decades has been 
the migration of the Jewish population from the urban central 
areas — the old ghetto quarters — to the new suburban districts 
surrounding big conurbations. The exodus from the older dis- 
tricts has not, however, been characterized as a transplantation 
of old communities in new areas. A concomitant phenome- 
non has been the wider distribution of the Jewish population 
in places more distant from urban centers and settlement in 
a more scattered fashion among a predominantly non-Jewish 
population. In these areas Jews lack effective community or- 
ganization and are isolated from the more developed forms of 
Jewish life found nearer the cities, exposing them to the po- 
tent forces of assimilation. The influence of assimilation must 
be regarded as one of the factors contributing to the numeri- 
cal decline of the community. In purely demographic terms, 
the most visible symptom of this decline, and one reflecting 
the speed with which it is taking place, is the drop in Jewish 
marriages, and the intermarriage rate has been estimated to 
be between 12% and 25%. The drastic change can be seen when 
the synagogue marriage rate of 4.0 per thousand in the period 
1961-65 is compared with the marriage rate in the general pop- 
ulation, which was 7.5 in the same period. This very substantial 
difference may be attributed to two main causes: 

(a) the rise in the number of Jews who marry by civil cer- 
emony only, a phenomenon which might also signify a rise in 
the rate of intermarriage; 

(b) the decline in the Jewish birthrate over the last few 
decades. In the second half of the 20" century a strong ten- 
dency had set in among Jews in Britain not to go through a re- 
ligious ceremony in the synagogue, the causal factor for which 
might be the increase in the intermarriage rate. 


OCCUPATIONS. The occupational trends in the second quar- 
ter of the 20" century (up to the 1960s) have been as follows: 
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large numbers have abandoned the semi-skilled and manual 
occupations; increasing proportions have entered occupations 
with opportunities for self-employment, such as shopkeeping, 
hairdressing, and taxi driving; and there has been a continu- 
ous rise in the number of Jews entering the professions. The 
number of economically active persons in the community 
has declined, but one explanation for this turn is the greater 
number of Jewish students who remain in school after age 15 
and proceed into the professions. The disproportionate Jewish 
interest in finance has drastically decreased and preoccupa- 
tion with manufacturing has increased substantially. Since the 
beginning of the 20 century, the predominance of Jewish- 
owned merchant banks has declined, while Jews have become 
more prominent in enterprises of large-scale production, par- 
ticularly of consumer goods. On the whole, information con- 
cerning industrial distribution shows that remarkable similari- 
ties exist between Jews in Britain, the United States, Canada, 
and continental Europe. In all cases large concentrations of 
Jews are found in the clothing and textile trades, distributive 
trades, and light industries, and to an increasing degree in 
professional and administrative services. There is an under- 
representation of Jews, however, in agriculture and heavy 
industries. The fact that the younger generation has largely 
avoided the traditional Jewish industrial setting of tailoring 
and furniture making in the last three decades has resulted 
in a decline of the Jewish labor and trade-union movements 
that flourished at the turn of the century. The Jewish worker 
in the 1950s exhibited a strong tendency to leave the ranks of 
the working class and become self-employed. It has been es- 
timated that Jewish students compose 3% of the total student 
population of Britain, whereas Jews account for less than 1% 
of the population of the country. In addition, only 11.4% of the 
Jewish women were economically active, compared to 33.9% 
in the general population. 


COMMUNITY LIFE. Organization life in Britain boasts a wide 
array of charitable, religious, educational, recreational, and 
political groups. These often overlap both in function and 
membership, which makes it difficult to estimate the propor- 
tions of Jews associated with particular types of organiza- 
tions. Some figures are available, however; in London 61% of 
the Jews are members of synagogues, as are 75% in Liverpool; 
in Leeds more than 43% contribute to charitable organizations, 
and over 63% contribute to the *Jewish National Fund; in the 
Willesden district of London, 72% of the boys and 53% of the 
girls are members of Jewish youth groups. Youth organizations 
are divided into the following categories: various clubs offer- 
ing social and sports activities, the best example of which is 
*Maccabi; Zionist organizations offering educational and rec- 
reational programs and strengthening cultural and personal 
ties with Israel, such as *Habonim and *Bnei Akiva; organi- 
zations providing study courses and the Jewish Youth Study 
Group movement; and societies for Jewish students at uni- 
versities and colleges. The larger representative youth orga- 
nizations are the Jewish Youth Council, on which nearly 40 
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organizations are represented; the Association of Jewish 
Youth, with some 15,000 members; and the Inter-University 
Jewish Federation, with some 30 affiliated societies in most 
universities and in many other higher educational establish- 
ments. 

Some of the basic constituents of religious identification 
seem to have remained stable since the 1930s. Thus, in 1934 
there were 310 registered synagogues in England and Wales 
and 400 in 1962; however, considering that there were fewer 
than 300,000 Jews in the country in 1934, the number of syna- 
gogues per thousand Jews had not changed. In London more 
than a third of the Jewish population is not affiliated with any 
synagogue, while in Leeds and Liverpool less than a quarter 
of the Jews were found to be similarly unaffiliated. All the 
surveys taken in this area point to the fact that the vast ma- 
jority of Jews still ascribe to religious burial. Synagogue at- 
tendance compared with prewar years has been low, except 
for the High Holidays; however, fragmentary statistics on this 
point suggest that attendance runs parallel to church atten- 
dance among the general population, i.e., between 13-15% of 
the population attend services weekly. Some religious prac- 
tices, such as bar-mitzvahs, are observed by a substantial ma- 
jority, and other practices, such as circumcision, are almost 
universally maintained. There can be no doubt, however, that 
on the whole the influence of religion on Anglo-Jewry has 
declined. Immanuel *Jakobovits, who was elected chief rabbi 
in 1966, declared after taking office in 1967 that the survival 
of Judaism was the primary challenge, in view of “staggering 
losses by defections, assimilation and intermarriage.” He drew 
particular attention to the estimate that 85% of the students 
and 90% of the 2,000 academics were outside organized Jew- 
ish religious life. 


EDUCATION AND CULTURE. The leadership of the commu- 
nity agrees that the key to the preservation of Jewish iden- 
tification in general, and religious practice in particular, is 
education, although Jewish education in and of itself will not 
insure identification without the maintenance of a Jewish at- 
mosphere in the home. Statistics also reveal a continuing de- 
sire on the part of Jews to associate mainly with fellow-Jews. 
Education has been constantly highlighted, therefore, and in 
the past 15 years much effort has gone into the establishment 
of Jewish day schools, especially after it became evident that 
Jewish education imparted through talmud torah classes after 
school hours was becoming less and less satisfactory. In 1962 
it was estimated that in London and the provinces, at any one 
time, only about 57% of Jewish children of school age were 
receiving Jewish instruction. Despite the efforts to extend 
day-school programs to larger numbers, the achievement is 
less impressive than it might at first appear. In the whole of 
Britain in 1963 there were some 8,800 children in the 48 Jew- 
ish day schools (of which only 12 were secondary schools), a 
figure that represented a doubling of students compared with 
the situation ten years before. Progress since 1963 has been 
rather slow, although a certain amount of consolidation in 
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the day-school movement has taken place. (See also *Educa- 
tion, Great Britain.) 

Higher Jewish and Hebrew *education can be obtained 
in yeshivot and colleges with specialized departments in these 
fields. A survey published in 1962 showed that in the eight ye- 
shivot in Britain, there were 392 full-time students (many of 
whom were from overseas). Jews’ College had 31 students in 
its combined degree and minister’s-diploma course during 
the 1959-60 session. Similarly, the numbers associated with 
cultural bodies such as the Jewish Historical Society or the 
Friends of Yiddish are relatively small. The larger Jewish pub- 
lic is reached, however, by the Jewish press, which has a strong 
influence on the measure of individual identification. The 
leading position is taken by the Jewish Chronicle, which has 
the widest circulation in the community. A number of smaller 
newspapers also cater to some of the provincial towns and 
to some sections of the community more actively connected 
with Israel and its specific political parties. Two leading aca- 
demic journals, The Jewish Journal of Sociology (1959- ) and 
‘The Journal of Jewish Studies (1949-_), are published, and two 
social science units, one at the Board of Deputies and the other 
at the Institute of Jewish Affairs, are specifically engaged in re- 
search on Jews. There is no regular Hebrew publication in the 
form of a journal or a newspaper, and the almost total decline 
of Yiddish is reflected in the closing of the last weekly Yiddish 
newspaper in 1967. The trend in Britain toward an open society 
and the existence of equal citizenship rights has closed the so- 
cial distance between the Jewish minority and British society, 
and in turn has been eroding Jewish identification. There can 
be no doubt that progressive emancipation has been leading 
to a greater degree of assimilation. The persistence of prejudice 
and some degree of discrimination against Jews has worked, 
however, in the opposite direction. During the 1950s and 1960s 
Britain was not free of such anti-Jewish prejudices. They have 
been promoted by tiny antisemitic groups, who in 1959 and 
again in 1965 engaged in desecration and arson against syna- 
gogues and have spasmodically disseminated virulent antise- 
mitic literature. Less extreme or overt prejudice has also been 
evident in the business world; for example, in some insurance 
firms and other commercial enterprises. Quotas exist for Jew- 
ish pupils in some elite schools, and Jews have been excluded 
from the membership of some recreational clubs. At the same 
time forces more favorable to gentile-Jewish relations have 
been growing in the postwar period. Special efforts made by 
the Council of Christians and Jews, established in 1942 and 
functioning through its 20 branches, have succeeded in fos- 
tering better Jewish-gentile relations in the 1960s. 


[Ernest Krausz] 


Later Developments 

DEMOGRAPHY. A conference in March 1977, organized by the 
Board of Deputies of British Jews and the Institute of Jewish 
Affairs, surveyed Jewish life in modern Britain and reviewed 
trends since a previous conference in 1962, basing itself on 
the social and demographic data produced by the Board’s 
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Research Unit, established in 1965. Generally, the conference 
found a trend towards polarization in Anglo-Jewry: a grow- 
ing minority were intensifying their commitment to Jewish 
religion and education, but there was also an increasing gen- 
eral drift towards intermarriage and assimilation. No official 
estimates of the Jewish population had been published since 
the estimate of the Research Unit in 1965 of 410,000, but in- 
formed observers now put the number of those identified with 
the Anglo-Jewish community at considerably below 400,000. 
While between 1960 and 1979 the annual number of burials 
(and cremations) under Jewish auspices remained in the range 
between 4,600 and 4,900, the number of persons married un- 
der Jewish religious auspices fell from an annual average of 
3,664 for 1960-65 to 2,782 for 1975-79 and 2,606 in 1979. Local 
community surveys carried out indicated households of sizes 
varying from 2.4 to 2.98 according to the age structure and 
character of the local Jewish community, and data on children 
per marriage in the 1970s reinforced the conclusion that An- 
glo-Jewry was not replacing itself by natural increase: nor was 
this deficiency being made up by net immigration. 

The surveys confirmed the picture of organized Anglo- 
Jewry as consisting of increasingly middle class, and increas- 
ingly aging, communities; with a high proportion of home- 
and car-ownership, and a wide range of occupations; and with 
a tendency well above the national average towards self-em- 
ployment. Geographically, there remained pockets of elderly 
and often poorer residents in the inner cities but the trends 
were towards dispersal from the larger conurbations into the 
suburbs and countryside, combined with the decline or extinc- 
tion of established smaller provincial communities. 

Synagogue affiliation showed 110,000 members of syna- 
gogues in 1977, a decline of 6% since 1970; the Central Ortho- 
dox (e.g., United Synagogue and Federation of Synagogues) 
appeared to be losing ground to the Progressives (Reform and 
Liberal) with over 20% of the membership and to the small 
but growing right-wing Orthodox (3.5%). This apparent trend 
towards religious polarization was also found in the marriage 
figures for 1979, with the Progressives responsible for 22.5% 
(compared with 18.6% in 1960-65) and the right-wing Ortho- 
dox for 8.4% of the total number of synagogue marriages. The 
overall decline in synagogue affiliation continued into the 21st 
century, dropping to a membership of 88,000 in 362 congrega- 
tions in 2001. The United Synagogue and Federation of Syna- 
gogues accounted for half the congregations, with the United 
Synagogue accounting for 57 percent of overall membership, 
the Progressives next with 25,000 members (28 percent), and 
the Haredim with 7,500 (8.5 percent). 

The Jewish population continued to decline in the 1980s, 
from 336,000 (plus or minus 10%) in 1983 to around 300,000 
in 1990, a level which it maintained into the 21° century, mak- 
ing it the fifth largest Jewish community in the world. The per- 
centage of Jews who were members of synagogues in the cen- 
tral Orthodox stream fell from 70.5% in 1983 to 64% in 1990. 
The percentage of those affiliated to the right-wing Orthodox 
community increased from 4.4% in 1983 to 10% in 1984, fall- 
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ing to 6.9% in 1990. Only the Progressive movements showed 
signs of consistent growth. In 1983, 22.4% of Jews affiliated to 
synagogues belonged to Reform and Liberal congregations. 
According to 1990 figures, the Reform Synagogues of Great 
Britain accounted for 17%, the Union of Liberal and Progres- 
sive Synagogues claimed 7%, with the Masorti movement tak- 
ing a small, but growing share. The Sephardi community held 
steady at just under 3% of the total. 

The geographical and social distribution of British Jews 
barely altered. Two-thirds continued to inhabit the capital. 
The only growth areas were the “sun-belt” towns on the South 
Coast such as Brighton, the largest with 10,000. Manchester 
Jewry maintained its numbers at around 30,000, but Leeds had 
seen a fall from around 14,000 to about 11,000. A similar drop 
was estimated for Glasgow. Within each metropolitan center, 
Jews remain concentrated in a small number of prosperous, 
suburban, middle-class districts: Bury in Manchester, Moor- 
town in Leeds, northwest London and Redbridge, an eastern 
suburb of the capital. The first centers of settlement are now 
almost bereft of Jewish residents or institutions. 

In the mid-1990s the Board of Deputies Community Re- 
search Unit estimated the total number of Israelis in the UK to 
be at least 27,000. Their distribution reflected that of the Jew- 
ish population. Over two-thirds live in Greater London, with 
the majority concentrated in the northwestern boroughs. The 
highest concentration of Israelis outside London, 7% of the 
total, is in the northwest of England. The Israelis had a differ- 
ent age profile than British Jews. Over 25% were aged under 
16 and only 2% were over 65 years, as compared to 17% and 
25% respectively for British Jews. There have been no signifi- 
cant changes in the geographical or occupational distribution 
of British Jews. 


POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS. The General Election of 1979 
returned to the new House of Commons 21 Labour and 11 
Conservative Jewish members. The new Conservative Gov- 
ernment included one Jewish cabinet minister, Sir Keith Jo- 
seph, responsible for industry and regarded as a strong influ- 
ence on the economic thinking of Prime Minister Thatcher, 
and senior ministers outside the cabinet including Nigel Law- 
son (Financial Secretary, Treasury), Leon Brittan (Home Of- 
fice), Mrs. Sally Oppenheim (Consumer Affairs), as well as 
junior ministers such as Malcolm Rifkind (Scotland) and Geof- 
frey Finsberg and Lord Bellwin (Environment). In spite of 
the prime minister's personal commitment to Israel and the 
strong Jewish vote in her constituency (Finchley), concern 
was expressed at the pro-Arab record of influential Foreign 
Office ministers and some evidence of Britain modifying her 
attitude towards Israel in line with developing EEC policies 
on the Middle East. 

In 1980, earlier discussion of the question whether there 
was a specifically Jewish pattern of voting crystallized in a de- 
bate between the political scientist, Dr. Geoffrey Alderman, 
who maintained that Jews voted according to their commu- 
nal interests and could exercise a key influence in important 
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marginal constituencies, and Dr. Barry Kosmin, director of the 
Board of Deputies’ Research Unit, who showed that the trend 
of Jewish voters to support the Conservative Party merely re- 
flected their increasingly middle class status; and even if Jews 
did vote to support a particular policy, they could not affect 
the outcome in more than a very few constituencies. 

A disturbing change during the later 1970s was that of 
the extreme right-wing National Front from latent to overt 
antisemitism; and their obtaining 75,000 votes, with some 
high percentages locally, in the 1976 district council elections. 
In the 1979 general election, however, when the turnout was 
much higher, their 301 candidates polled a total of only 191,000 
votes with the highest vote for any of their candidates just over 
2000; nor did any National Front candidate win even one lo- 
cal council seat. However, in late 1980 Anglo-Jewry shared the 
unease caused in European Jewry generally by the violence of 
right-wing movements, notably the Paris synagogue bomb- 
ing; and the recurrence of anti-Jewish incidents, albeit scat- 
tered and unpublicized, combined with deepening economic 
recession, gave cause for concern. 

The principal manifestation of anti-Jewish activity was 
however associated with the Arab and overwhelmingly left- 
wing propaganda against Israel, particularly on university 
campuses. With some 12,000 Arab students in British univer- 
sities and higher technical institutions, outnumbering Jewish 
students, especially in engineering and other vocational facul- 
ties, anti-Israel propaganda in student organizations had been 
rife for some years, and it developed into overt anti-Jewish 
discrimination in 1977. The (British) National Union of Stu- 
dents had voted in 1974 to “refuse any assistance (financial or 
otherwise) to openly racist and fascist organizations ... and 
to prevent, by whatever means are necessary,’ any members 
of these organizations from speaking in colleges. The resolu- 
tion of the un Assembly in November 1975, equating Zionism 
with racism, thus gave a welcome opportunity to the Socialist 
Workers Party and the General Union of Palestinian Students. 
Student unions at some eight universities and five polytech- 
nics voted to withdraw recognition from local university Jew- 
ish societies. Decisions at such meetings are usually taken by 
a small minority of the total number of students in the insti- 
tution, and several were subsequently reversed. In 1980, how- 
ever, the exclusion of Israeli scholars from an Arab-sponsored 
colloquium at Exeter University was widely criticized as an 
infringement of academic (and tax-payer supported) free- 
dom of discussion. 

Support for Israel continued to be possibly the most so- 
cially unifying factor in Anglo-Jewry with the organizational 
framework complementing, even to some extent replacing, 
more traditional patterns of organization. The advent of the 
Begin Likud government in 1977 evoked at first a detached, 
even critical, attitude, from personalities accustomed to deal- 
ing with the previous governments in Israel. The peace initia- 
tive of Prime Minister Begin and the Camp David agreement 
which followed, however, produced a much more sympathetic 
attitude within Anglo-Jewry. The Likud government's settle- 
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ment policy in the administered territories, however, evoked 
controversy within Anglo-Jewry, in which Chief Rabbi Jako- 
bovits became involved, when he argued that the retention of 
occupied territory in the Holy Land had to be considered in 
the light of the possibility of advancing the cause of peace and 
the saving of life. While there was not unqualified support for 
his views within Anglo-Jewry, there was condemnation of at- 
tempts to impugn the integrity of his commitment to the cause 
of Israel. Organizationally, the union of the Zionist Federation 
of Great Britain with the Mizrachi as the United Zionists was 
announced but not consummated as of 1981. 

The 1980s saw a shift of political allegiances among Brit- 
ish Jews from the left to the right. Affluence and self-interest 
have underpinned the trend, but it was abetted by the per- 
ceived anti-Zionism of the Labour Party and the appeal of 
Mrs. Thatcher, prime minister for most of the period, who 
was seen as “strong” on Jewish issues. Yet the same period saw 
manifestations of a stubborn prejudice against Jews within 
Conservative political circles. 

In the June 1983 General Election, 28 Jewish MPs were 
elected of whom 17 were Conservative and 11 Labour. Three 
Jews were appointed to serve in the new cabinet, rising to 
four in 1984 and briefly five in 1986. The General Election of 
June 1987 saw 63 Jewish candidates. Of these, 16 Conserva- 
tive and 7 Labour candidates were elected. This marked the 
second highest ever number of Jewish Tory Mes and a big fall 
in the number of Jewish Labourites. In the June 1992 General 
Election out of 43 Jewish Parliamentary candidates, 11 Tory, 8 
Labour, and 1 Liberal Democrat were successful. The unsuc- 
cessful candidates included 4 Jewish Greens, a new phenom- 
enon. Three Jewish Conservative MPs retired and two others 
were defeated. Among the appointments to the new cabinet 
made by the prime minister, John Major, were two Jews: Mi- 
chael Howard, secretary of state for the environment (home 
secretary in 1993) and Malcolm Rifkind, secretary of state for 
defense. 

Unlike the rest of Europe, the far-right has been con- 
spicuously unsuccessful in British electoral politics at either 
a local or national level. In April 1992, the British National 
Party obtained a mere 7,000 votes for the 13 candidates it 
fielded. The National Front did even worse, winning under 
5,000 votes in 13 constituencies. A visit to Britain by M. Le 
Pen in December 1991 was met by Jewish protests and anti- 
fascist demonstrations. 

The government’s stand on immigration and asylum is- 
sues throughout the decade has aroused disquiet among sec- 
tions of the Jewish population. In February 1992, a delegation 
from the Jewish Council for Community Relations saw the 
then home secretary, Kenneth Baker, to protest against the 
Asylum Bill. The Board of Deputies also expressed its concern. 
The Jewish historical experience was alluded to several times 
by Jewish speakers in the debates accompanying the Asylum 
Bill’s passage through Parliament during 1991-93. 

Another long-running Parliamentary issue of Jewish 
concern was the punishment of alleged Nazi war criminals 
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and collaborators domiciled in the United Kingdom. An All 
Party Parliamentary War Crimes Group was formed in No- 
vember 1986 to press first for a government investigation and, 
subsequently, for action against suspected war criminals. In- 
tense lobbying and media revelations caused the government 
to announce an inquiry in February 1988. Its report in July 
1989 called for legislation to enable the trial in Britain of men 
suspected of committing war crimes in Nazi-occupied Europe 
at a time when they were not of British nationality. Legisla- 
tion was introduced into Parliament in November 1989, but 
opposition by a minority of ps and a majority of Peers de- 
layed its passage into law until May 1991. The debates about 
the bill exposed the persistence of many negative stereotypes 
about the Jews. By April 1992, around £10 million had been 
spent on the investigations being conducted by the Metropol- 
itan War Crimes Unit and its Scottish counterpart. Over 90 
cases were being looked into, but there was still no indication 
of any case coming to trial. 

In July 1992, Antony Gecas, a former member of the 
116 Lithuanian Police Battalion who had lived in Scotland 
since 1946, lost his libel case against Scottish Tv for a pro- 
gram which had accused him of being a war criminal. The 
hearing lasted four months and cost £650,000. In his ruling, 
the presiding judge, Lord Milligan, concluded that Gecas had 
“participated in many operations involving the killing of in- 
nocent Soviet citizens including Jews in particular” Despite 
this, Gecas has not been charged with war crimes under the 
1991 Act. 

Anti-Jewish prejudice surfaced in politics and society. 
Leon Brittan, the trade and industry secretary who resigned 
from the cabinet over the “Westland Affair” in 1986, Lord 
Young, secretary of state for trade and industry who Mrs. 
Thatcher wanted to take over the chairmanship of the Con- 
servative Party, and Edwina Currie (née Cohen), a junior 
health minister who resigned in December 1988 over her 
pronouncements on salmonella in eggs, were all thought to 
have been victims of a “whispering campaign” among Tory 
backbenchers. 

A series of criminal cases involving Jews attracted much 
attention and discussion during the late 1980s. The Jewishness 
of those involved was mentioned sometimes directly, some- 
times obliquely, and efforts were made to find a link between 
this and the malfeasance in question. Such commentary could 
be open and well-intentioned, but at other times it was insidi- 
ous and malevolent. 

In August 1990, the first trial in the Guinness fraud case, 
which had lasted 113 days, resulted in the conviction of Gerald 
Ronson, Sir Jack Lyons, Anthony Parnes, and Ernest Saunders. 
Parnes, Ronson, and Lyons were Jews, the last two being no- 
table donors to Jewish causes. Saunders was Viennese-born 
of Jewish parents, but raised as a Christian. In the two subse- 
quent trials connected with the Guinness affair, none of the 
defendants was Jewish and none was convicted. This fostered 
the sense that the defendants in the first case had been at best 
“fall-guys” or, at worst, victimized. 
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The sensational death of Robert Maxwell in November 
1991 was followed rapidly by the collapse of his business em- 
pire and the revelation that he had stolen hundreds of mil- 
lions of pounds from his employees’ pension fund in order to 
prop up the share value of his companies. His sons were sub- 
sequently arrested for abetting this fraud and await trial. Al- 
though Maxwell's ostentatious burial on the Mount of Olives 
could not help but draw attention to his Jewish roots, media 
commentary was relatively restrained. However, it was widely 
considered that Maxwell and the Jewish entrepreneurs in the 
Guinness case were outsiders in the City. This denied them 
protection by the “old boys” network when their schemes, in 
no way unique, ran foul of the law. 

British Jews were, on the whole, spared violent forms of 
antisemitism. The exception was 1990 when, over a 12-month 
period there were 29 cases of vandalism against Jewish cem- 
eteries, synagogues, and Holocaust memorials in the London 
area alone and seven reported cases of physical assault on Jew- 
ish persons. This violence is miniscule compared to the as- 
sault on non-white minorities, but the attacks provoked me- 
dia comment and provoked reassuring statements from the 
prime minister in May 1990. 

The most prevalent form of anti-Jewish action in Britain 
has been the distribution of antisemitic literature. In Novem- 
ber 1990, Greville Janner, Mp, sponsored an early day motion 
in the House of Commons which attracted the names of 100 
MPs in support of suppressing the circulation of Holocaust 
Denial material. In March 1991, Dowager Lady Birdwood was 
charged under the Public Order Act (1986) for distributing 
the ritual murder accusation against the Jews. She was sub- 
sequently found guilty and given a two-year unconditional 
discharge. In December 1992, glossily produced pseudo- 
Hanukkah cards containing doggerel that embraced antise- 
mitic libels were sent to hundreds of Jewish organizations and 
prominent individuals. Police investigations failed to identify 
the source of this “hate mail” and the Government has consis- 
tently rebuffed pleas by the Board of Deputies, most recently 
in October 1992, for a community libel law. 

The announcement that a gathering of Holocaust De- 
nial practitioners would be held in London in November 
1991 led to demands that the home secretary ban the entry 
of Robert Faurrison and Fred Leuchter. Leuchter actually en- 
tered the country illegally and was deported after showing 
up at a “conference” that was heavily-picketed by anti-fascist 
groups. David *Irving, sometime British historian and now 
a propagandist well known for addressing neo-Nazi rallies 
in Germany, had become a linchpin in this shadowy global 
network. 

Jews and the Holocaust figured in several historical con- 
troversies. In 1987 Jim Allen’s anti-Zionist play Perdition de- 
ployed the canard that Zionists collaborated with the Nazis. 
Production was canceled after expressions of outrage from 
the Jewish community and intense media scrutiny, but this 
only inflamed the debate. The War Crimes Bill occasioned 
many reflections on the Holocaust, often yoked disturbingly 
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to Jewish terrorism in Palestine in 1946-47. In January 1992, 
when Irving claimed to have discovered new Eichmann papers 
the press treated him as a right-wing historian whose views 
merited serious reportage. In July 1992, the Sunday Times 
caused a storm of controversy by employing him to tran- 
scribe and comment on newly revealed portions of Goeb- 
bels’ diary. 

Alan Clark, junior defense minister, was widely con- 
demned in December 1991 for attending a party to launch the 
revised version of Irving’s book Hitler’s War in which Irving 
states that Hitler was innocent of the Final Solution and de- 
nies the existence of gas chambers for killing Jews. Clark later 
endorsed a political biography of Churchill by John Charm- 
ley, which appeared in January 1993, that suggested Britain 
should have made peace with Hitler in 1940 or 1941. Clark 
and Charmley agreed that there was little to choose between 
Stalinism and Nazism, and that the plight of the Jews under 
Nazism was a marginal issue. The exposure in the Guardian 
newspaper in May and December 1992 of war crimes in the 
Nazi-occupied Channel Islands, and the concurrence of the 
local authorities in the deportation of Jews, shed a different 
light on the matter. The Irving affair reached a head when Ir- 
ving filed a libel suit in 1996 against Deborah Lipstadt and her 
British publisher, Penguin Books, claiming that Lipstadt’s De- 
nying the Holocaust had accused him of being a Nazi apologist, 
Holocaust denier, racist, and antisemite. Lipstadt contended 
that this was precisely what he was, and the Court agreed in 
its 2001 verdict denying his suit. 

Controversy also surrounded efforts to set up an eruv 
in the London borough of Barnet. The project was launched 
by the United Synagogue “Eruv Committee” in 1987. In June 
1992 it was passed by the Public Works Committee of Bar- 
net Council. It was then considered by the Hampstead Gar- 
den Suburb Trust, which manages this architecturally unique 
suburban area. At a stormy meeting in September 1992, the 
Trust’s chairman, Lord MacGregor, was censured for approv- 
ing a letter to Barnet Council advising it to reject the plan and 
calling the eruv “a very unpleasant exhibition of fundamen- 
talism.” He subsequently resigned. This fracas made the eruv 
into a heated issue locally and in the national newspapers. On 
February 24, 1993, the council's planning committee defeated 
the eruv proposal by 11 to 7 votes. Jewish councilors were split 
and it generated fierce opposition from both Orthodox and 
“assimilationist” Jews. It was also attacked by non-Jews unable 
to accept the public expression of Jewish difference. 

In June 1992 the prime minister, John Major, appointed 
two Jews to his new government: Michael Howard became 
secretary of state for the environment and Malcolm Rifkind 
was appointed secretary of state for defense. After a cabinet 
reshuffle in March 1993, Howard was made home secretary. In 
November 2003, however, Howard was elected leader of the 
British Conservative Party, the first Jewish leader of a govern- 
ment or opposition party in Britain in the 20 century. How- 
ard stepped down after the 2005 elections. Another reshuffle 
in September 1995 led to Rifkind’s appointment as foreign sec- 
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retary. He was the first Jew to hold this office since the brief 
tenure of Rufus Isaacs, the Marquess of Reading, in 1931. 

After the death of John Smith mp, in April 1994 the La- 
bour Party chose Tony Blair mp, as its new leader. He actively 
sought to heal the breach between British Jews and the La- 
bour Party so marked in the 1980s. Blair promoted a number 
of Jewish mps and political activists. Blair’s closest advisers 
include Peter Mandelson mp, and David Miliband. In Octo- 
ber 1995, Barbara Roche mp, a former headgirl of the Jews’ 
Free School, was elevated to the ranks of the Labour shadow 
government. The veteran Jewish Labour mp, Greville Janner, 
former president of the Board of Deputies and chairman of 
the House of Commons Employment Select Committee, an- 
nounced that he would not stand again for Parliament at the 
next general election. 

The far-Right enjoyed a modest revival in September 
1993, when Derek Beackon, an unemployed 47-year-old for- 
mer steward for the neo-Nazi British National Party (BNP), 
won a local council by-election in the Milwall ward of the Isle 
of Dogs in London’s docklands. However, the election of the 
first BNP councilor proved to be a local quirk. Beackon took 
34% of the vote, winning by seven votes, in a contest with a 
disorganized Labour Party opposition. The vote was more of 
a protest gesture than an endorsement of neo-Nazi ideology. 
The BNP “triumph” was universally deplored by mainstream 
politicians and triggered the revival of a national anti-racism 
campaign. In the May 1994 local council elections, Beackon 
increased his vote by 500. But he polled only 30% of the total 
vote on a much higher turnout that resulted in a Labour vic- 
tory. The BNP won over 25% in two other east London con- 
stituencies, but failed to elect a single councilor. 

The Board of Deputies reported that antisemitic inci- 
dents numbered 346 in 1993 (as against 292 in 1992) and 327 
in 1994. In 2000 the number was 405 and in 2002, 350. Jewish 
cemeteries were desecrated in Newport in May 1993; South- 
ampton in August 1993; East Ham, London, in December 
1993, January 1994 and June 1995; Bournemouth in July 1995. 
A Manchester synagogue was daubed with swastikas in Au- 
gust 1993 and the following month a Jewish nursery school 
in Stamford Hill, London, was destroyed in an arson attack. 
There were mailings of antisemitic literature in September and 
December 1993. In April 1994, 80-year-old Lady Birdwood was 
found guilty of distributing material liable to incite racial ha- 
tred. Upsurges in antisemitic incidents were generally related 
to events reflecting the conflict in the Middle East, like 9/11 or 
the 2002 Israeli military action against Jenin. In this context, in 
a particularly outrageous act, Britain’s 48,000-member Asso- 
ciation of University Teachers decided in April 2005 to boycott 
Israel’s Bar-Ilan and Haifa universities. In the face of interna- 
tional pressure it rescinded its decision a month later. 

Jewish leaders made numerous representations to the 
government for stronger legislation against racism. In Decem- 
ber 1993, the Board of Deputies gave evidence of escalating 
anti-Jewish activity to the House of Commons Home Affairs 
Select Committee. The Board assisted the drafting of a private 
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members bill, introduced into the House of Commons by the 
Conservative Mp Hartley Booth, to impose tougher penal- 
ties on criminals convicted of racial crimes and outlaw group 
defamation. In January 1994 the Runnymede Trust published 
a report, “A Very Light Sleeper: The Persistence and Dangers 
of Anti-Semitism,” charting the increase of anti-Jewish attacks 
and urging that religious discrimination be outlawed. The 
Home Affairs Select Committee report in April 1994 recom- 
mended making “racial harassment” an offense and tighten- 
ing the penalties for racial crimes. 

Michael Howard promised to clamp down on racial vio- 
lence, but rebuffed calls for tougher legislative action made by 
a Board delegation in February 1994. The government refused 
to support Booth’s widely backed bill, and in June 1994 rejected 
the recommendations of the Home Affairs Select Committee. 
However, in October 1995, the minister of state at the Home 
Office gave instructions to the police and the courts to be as 
harsh as possible within the existing legal framework when 
dealing with racial crimes. Meanwhile, Howard flagged new 
measures to reduce illegal immigration and curb the number 
of “bogus” asylum seekers. His proposals were regretted by 
Jewish representatives. 

Following the Washington Peace Accords in September 
1993, anxiety about communal security focused on militant 
Islamic groups allowed to operate in the UK. In February 1994 
the Board complained to the Home Office about Hizb ut-Tah- 
rir, an association of mainly overseas Muslim students attend- 
ing British universities. After the March 1994 Hebron massa- 
cre, which was condemned by the chief rabbi and president 
of the Board of Deputies, there were attacks on Jewish targets 
in London, Birmingham, and Oxford. After the bombing of 
the Israeli Embassy and j1a offices, in London on July 26-27, 
1994 (see below), Jewish organizations reiterated their con- 
cern about radical Islamic groups. The Board unsuccessfully 
called on the Home Office to ban a rally organized by Hizb ut- 
Tahrir at Wembley Conference Centre in August 1994. After 
much prevarication, in November 1994, the governing body 
of the London School of Oriental and Asian Studies (soAs) 
banned Hizb ut-Tahrir from holding meetings on soas prem- 
ises. Hizb ut-Tahrir held a mass meeting in Trafalgar Square 
in August 1995 at which speakers called for the destruction 
of Israel and denied that the Holocaust had taken place. Brit- 
ish Jews have also been concerned by the growing influence 
of the Chicago-based Nation of Islam among British blacks. 
In 2002 Sheik Abdullah al-Faisal was arrested for incitement 
to murder Jews. 

War crimes cases continued to cause controversy. In Feb- 
ruary 1994 the Scottish police war crimes unit was wound up 
and the Crown Office later announced that there was insuf- 
ficient evidence to charge Antony Gecas, the sole subject of 
investigations, under the 1991 War Crimes Act. In December 
1994, Lord Campbell of Alloway introduced into the House 
of Lords a bill to stop war crimes trials in England, basing his 
case on the need to harmonize English with Scottish practice. 
It was opposed by the government. In July 1995, Simeon Se- 
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rafimovicz, an 84-year-old former carpenter, was charged with 
the murder of four Jews in Belorussia in 1941-42. He is the first 
person in England ever to be charged with war crimes under 
the Act. However, British efforts to prosecute war criminals, 
from the passage of the Act through the early years of the 21° 
century, have been, on the whole, tepid. 

The bid by the United Synagogue Eruv Committee, 
launched in 1987, to establish an eruv with a circumference 
of 6.5 miles in Golders Green, Hendon, and Hempstead Gar- 
den Suburb finally met with success. In February 1992, Barnet 
Council planning committee had rejected the proposal. An 
appeal was lodged with the Department of the Environment 
and a revised plan was put to the planning committee in Oc- 
tober 1993. It was again rejected, but the Department of the 
Environment ordered a public inquiry which took evidence 
in December 1993. Much of the rhetoric at the inquiry by op- 
ponents of the eruv was lurid and inflammatory. In September 
1994 the government inspector conducting the inquiry issued 
his report. It refuted the arguments of eruv protesters and the 
following month, during Sukkot, John Gummer, Secretary of 
State for the Environment, gave his sanction for its erection. 


THE ANGLO-JEWISH HERITAGE. The introduction of gov- 
ernment aid for historic places of worship in use assisted the 
restoration of the third oldest surviving synagogue, Exeter, 
established in 1763/4 and re-opened in October 1980, its use 
as a synagogue being combined with the provision of a cen- 
ter for Jewish students at Exeter University. This highlighted 
the problem of architecturally and historically important 
Jewish buildings no longer viable because of the movement 
of Jewish population from provincial towns or city centers, 
which was exemplified by the appeal to convert the former 
Sephardi synagogue in Manchester established in 1874 to a 
Jewish museum. 

A unique commemoration took place on October 31, 1978 
when on the initiative of the Jewish Historical Society of Eng- 
land, and in the presence of the chief rabbi and the archbishop 
of York, the massacre of the Jews of *York in 1190 was com- 
memorated by the unveiling of a plaque at Clifford’s Tower, 
the site of the massacre. The inscription in English reads: “On 
the night of Friday, 16 March 1190, some 150 Jews and Jew- 
esses of York, having sought protection in the royal castle on 
this site from a mob incited by Richard Malebisse and others, 
chose to die at each other’s hands rather than renounce their 
faith,” and concludes with the verses in Hebrew: “They ascribe 
glory to the Lord and his praise in the isles” (Isaiah 42:12); the 
word ha-iy, “the island, being the name used for England in 
medieval Hebrew. 


COMMUNITY LIFE. In mid-1979, Lord Fisher of Camden 
retired as president of the Board of Deputies. His six years 
of office saw the affiliation of the Board to the World Jewish 
Congress, changes in the organization and representational 
basis of the board, and the growth of a sense of communal 
purpose in support for Israel and Soviet Jewry, and in oppo- 
sition to threats against civil liberties from extremes of the 
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left and right. He was succeeded by Greville Janner, Qc, Mp, 
son of a former president (Lord Janner) and, at 50, the Board’s 
youngest president. On taking office, he declared that his pol- 
icy would be to emphasize working with youth and with pro- 
vincial communities. 

The 1980s also saw the first visit of a prime minister, Mr. 
James Callaghan, to the Board as well as that of the foreign 
secretary, Lord Carrington, at his own request, to explain Brit- 
ish policy in relation to Israel. 

The community was increasingly concerned with the 
problems of meeting the welfare needs of its increasingly ag- 
ing membership. The London Jewish Welfare Board devoted 
the greater proportion of its expenditure to homes and flat- 
lets, day centers and home visits to the aged. Coordination of 
social work was advanced by cooperation between organiza- 
tions and professional workers, and shared use of accommo- 
dation in buildings like the Golders Green Sobell House or 
the Redbridge Jewish Centre. 

The Board of Deputies acquired a new chief executive in 
February 1991 when Neville Nagler, a senior civil servant, suc- 
ceeded Hayyim Pinner, holder of the position for 14 years. In 
June 1991, Judge Israel Finestein, Qc, won the election for the 
presidency of the Board of Deputies and succeeded the out- 
going Dr. Lionel Kopelowitz who had held office since 1985. 
Rosalind Preston was elected the first woman vice president of 
the Board. Finestein announced that he intended to increase 
democracy in Anglo-Jewry and secure greater participation in 
communal governance by the young, women, regional com- 
munities, and academics. 

Chief Rabbi Dr. Immanuel Jakobovits was elevated to 
the House of Lords in January 1988 and in March 1991 was 
awarded the prestigious Templeton Prize for progress in reli- 
gion. In May 1991 he was criticized by figures in the Joint Israel 
Appeal because of an interview in the Evening Standard news- 
paper in which he expressed reservations concerning Israeli 
conduct in the Administered Territories. He was succeeded in 
September 1991 by Rabbi Dr. Jonathan Sacks. As principal of 
Jews’ College, in 1989 Sacks organized two important confer- 
ences on “traditional alternatives” in Judaism, one on general 
and another on specifically women’s issues. 

In February 1992, the new chief rabbi unveiled his review 
of women’s role in Jewish life and named Rosalind Preston as 
its head. This followed a bitter struggle over women’s services 
in Stanmore Synagogue. Although in April 1991 he resigned 
from a Jewish education “think tank” because it included a 
Reform rabbi, in April 1992 Chief Rabbi Dr. Sacks led a del- 
egation that embraced Reform and Liberal rabbis (including 
a woman) to a major interfaith conference. 

In September 1992 a report on the United Synagogue, 
conducted under the guidance of Stanley Kalms, found “mis- 
takes, miscalculations, poor management, and financial er- 
rors” and revealed a debt of £9 million. The report also noted 
that a majority of members felt alienated by the rightward 
trend of the rabbinate and recommended an “inclusivist” po- 
sition. It precipitated the resignation of Sidney Frosh, the pres- 
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ident. In December 1992, the United Synagogue announced 
£0.8 million of cuts and a freeze on rabbis’ salaries. It wound 
up its three-year old shehitah operation, established as a re- 
sult of the bitter “shehitah wars” in the 1980s, with a loss of 
£0.7 million. 

The search for economies underlay the amalgamation of 
the Jewish Blind Society and the Jewish Welfare Board to form 
Jewish Care in December 1988. In the recession of the early 
1980s and again in the slump of 1990-92, Jewish welfare or- 
ganizations had to cater for Jewish unemployed persons, too, 
despite a shrinking income base. The second recession saw 
many of the fortunes built up by Jewish entrepreneurs in the 
1980s crumble. Grodzinski, the kasher baker, went into receiv- 
ership in February 1991 after trading for 102 years. The famous 
kasher caterer Schaverin suffered a similar fate in November 
1991. In June 1992, the Glasgow Jewish Echo closed down after 
64 years of publication. 

Nor was Anglo-Jewry immune to the social problems af- 
flicting the rest of society. In July 1991 David Rubin, son of an 
eminent rabbi, absconded after allegedly defrauding fellow- 
Jews of millions of pounds. A few weeks later, a child-abuse 
case in the Orthodox community of Stamford Hill led to vio- 
lent demonstrations by members of the community against 
the family that had taken the matter to the police. 

Jewish communal institutions have been dogged by poor 
finances, while attempts at reorganization have had uneven 
success. In March 1993 the highly effective and inexpensive 
Association of Jewish 6 Formers (AJ6), which prepares Jew- 
ish teenagers for university, faced closure due to lack of funds. 
AJ6 received a last-minute reprieve, but the affair showed the 
need for a strategic funding policy. In April 1993, Lord Young, 
former Tory cabinet minister and businessman, initiated the 
Central Council of Jewish Social Services (ccjss) which he 
envisaged as a directorate for British Jewry. In July 1993 he 
was elected chairman of the ccjss, now embracing over 40 
Jewish organizations. 

Lord Young dismissed the Board of Deputies as ineffi- 
cient and incapable of providing either policies or leadership. 
His view appeared to be confirmed when plans for its reform 
were stymied. In December 1993, the Board failed to give a 
two-thirds majority to measures to decrease the size of the ex- 
ecutive, the number of Deputies, and the frequency of plenary 
meetings. The election of Eldred Tabachnik, qc, as president 
in June 1994 revived hopes of reform. 

The United Synagogue (us), which announced that it had 
lost £1 million on a disastrous shehitah operation in June 1993, 
pulled itself back into the black by means of draconian econo- 
mies. A series of institutional reforms failed to placate women 
who demanded a greater say in its affairs (see below). The Rix 
Report on Jewish youth in September 1994 called for greater 
investment in youth work which was met with alacrity by the 
cjcs and other funding bodies. After a series of poor appeal 
results, the JL was relaunched in October 1995. 

The most important communal initiative was the inau- 
guration of Jewish Continuity in April 1993. Jewish Conti- 
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nuity was intended to raise money to fund new and existing 
educational projects, invest in people to “champion” Juda- 
ism, and provide advice and guidance across the whole Jew- 
ish community. However, Continuity immediately aroused 
the suspicions of Progressive Jews because of the absence of 
any but Orthodox Jews from its directorate and staff. In May 
1994 an allocations board was set up that included members 
of the Reform and Liberal movements. Continuity hoped to 
avoid Orthodox criticism of this move by making the alloca- 
tions board semi-detached, dispensing moneys given it for the 
purpose by Continuity. In July 1994, Continuity reached an 
agreement with the j1a that £12 million of the money raised 
by the j1a in Britain would go to educational projects identi- 
fied by Continuity. In September 1994 it announced its first 
grants, totaling £435,000. The largest number and amount of 
grants went to Orthodox causes. 

During 1995, critics continued to charge Jewish Conti- 
nuity with bias and a lack of strategy. In October 1995 it an- 
nounced a major review of its operations, to determine what 
its role should be and end the confusion between its functions 
as grant giver and service provider. The review would also deal 
with the antagonism which had built up between it and the 
j1a and Progressive Jews in Britain. 

The fortunes of Jewish Continuity were inextricably 
linked with those of its progenitor, Rabbi Dr. Sacks. He ap- 
peared increasingly beleaguered by an intractable rabbinate, 
an assertive Jewish women’s movement and confident Masorti, 
Reform, and Progressive movements. In February 1993 a Jew- 
ish womens prayer group held the first women’s Sabbath ser- 
vice in a manner authorized by Rabbi Dr. Sacks: in a private 
house and without use of a Sefer Torah or prayers requiring 
a male quorum. But there was pressure for more radical, and 
according to many authorities permissible, steps such as use 
of a Sefer Torah and praying in a synagogue. In March 1994, a 
women’s prayer group defied Rabbi Dr. Sacks and held a ser- 
vice using a Sefer Torah on a Sunday at Yakar, an independent 
Orthodox study center in London. 

In July 1993, Rabbi Dr. Sacks issued guidelines to the us 
on how to accommodate women’s demands for greater in- 
volvement. He ruled that women could become members of 
the us council and sit on synagogue boards of management, 
but only by co-option not election. This did not satisfy the 
women of the us. In October 1993, Rabbi Dr. Sacks announced 
his solution to the problem of agunot. He recommended man- 
datory prenuptial contracts entitling the wife to support from 
her husband until divorced by a get, and mutual cooperation 
to achieve that end. Enforcement of this recommendation was 
stymied by members of his Beth Din. 

The inquiry into women in the community, initiated by 
Rabbi Dr. Sacks and headed by Rosalind Preston, announced 
its findings in June 1994. It revealed that women wanted more 
spiritual involvement, more rituals in recognition of female 
life-cycle events, the right to say kaddish, greater recognition 
of the needs of single women and single mothers, urgent re- 
form of the get system, and greater sensitivity by Batei Din to 
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women's issues including domestic violence. Yet Sacks found 
it difficult to deliver anything meaningful and his hands were 
still tied even on prenuptial agreements. Acting out of frus- 
tration, on October 28, 1995, “chained” Jewish women dem- 
onstrated outside the office of the United Synagogue Chief 
Rabbinate. The debate about Jewish women’s rights under 
halakhah has consistently attracted national press and tele- 
vision coverage. 

In January 1995 Sacks launched an attack on the Masorti 
movement in England. The pretext was an article in the 
Masorti magazine insinuating that he had recognized mar- 
riages conducted by Masorti rabbis. He responded with an 
article in the ultra-Orthodox Jewish Tribune in which he de- 
clared that the Masorti were guilty of “intellectual dishonesty”; 
using the term “ganavim” (thieves) to describe them. He stated 
that a follower of Masorti had “severed his links with the faith 
of his ancestors.” Masorti, Reform, and Liberal rabbis, as well 
as lay leaders upbraided Sacks for the violence of his outburst. 
It put the future of Jewish Continuity into doubt since non- 
Orthodox Jews could not see how a body under Sacks’ influ- 
ence could fund their work or merit their support and Rabbi 
Dr. Sacks struggled to contain the damage. 

The cultural agenda has been dominated by the anni- 
versaries connected with World War 11 and the Holocaust. 
The 50" anniversary of the Warsaw Ghetto Uprising, the lib- 
eration of Auschwitz, the liberation of Belsen, and the end of 
the war were all marked by commemorative events, academic 
conferences, and a spate of publications. Media coverage of 
these events was intense and raised public awareness of the 
Holocaust. In November 1994, the Imperial War Museum an- 
nounced that it was considering the construction of a perma- 
nent exhibit on genocide in the 20" century, focused on the 
Holocaust. Plans for a Holocaust Museum were unveiled in 
Manchester, too. Beit Shalom, the first Holocaust Museum in 
Britain, a private initiative originated, funded, and developed 
by a non-Jewish family in rural Nottinghamshire, opened in 
September 1995. 

The Board of Deputies considered legal action against 
the Jewish authors, producers, and director of a Tv fictional 
film, “Wall of Silence,” about murders in the hasidic commu- 
nity of North London. First screened at the 9° Jewish Film 
Festival and then transmitted on BBC on October 17, 1993, the 
film was widely criticized for presenting negative stereotypes 
of Orthodox Judaism. 

A Center for Jewish Studies was inaugurated at soas in 
December 1993, for German-Jewish Studies at Sussex Univer- 
sity, and Sephardi Studies in London, under the auspices of the 
Sephardi community, in 1994. In November 1994, Dr. Dovid 
Katz started the Oxford Institute for Yiddish Studies, incur- 
ring the wrath of the Oxford Center for Hebrew and Jewish 
Studies, from which he subsequently resigned. New positions 
in Jewish studies were created at professorial level at Manches- 
ter University and at lecturer level at Bristol University. The 
Institute for Jewish Affairs transferred to a new home in April 
1993 and broke away from the World Jewish Congress, form- 
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ing instead close ties with the American Jewish Committee. 
Jewish Book Week moved to a new venue and attracted big- 
ger literary figures and audiences than ever before. A specially 
designed building to house the London Jewish Museum was 
opened in Camden in 1995. In 1994 the Jewish Quarterly was 
invigorated by a new editor, Elena Lappin. 


EDUCATION AND CULTURE. While estimates of the Jewish 
child population (and of those receiving part-time Jewish ed- 
ucation) fell with the decline of the general child population 
in Britain, the number enrolled in Jewish day schools reached 
some 13,000 at the end of the 1970s, representing over 20% of 
the estimated Jewish child population. New Jewish day schools 
continued to be founded and there were positive develop- 
ments in Jewish adult education in various aspects involving 
synagogues of different religious affiliation, the Lubavitch 
movement, and courses for younger Jewish leaders. Enroll- 
ment continued to rise through the 1980s and 1990s reaching 
30% in 1992 and 51% in 1999. The United Synagogue Agency 
for Jewish Education operated 14 primary and nursery schools 
and five secondary schools in the early 2000s and had trained 
over 150 teachers since 1997. The Leo Baeck College Center for 
Jewish Education offered an M.A. program in Jewish educa- 
tion from 2002. 

In 1984, Jews’ College moved to new accommodations 
and the Manor House Sternberg Center for Reform Judaism 
was set up. Jewish museums were founded in London and 
Manchester. In 1990-92 there were several conferences and 
publications on the preservation of the documents, artifacts, 
and buildings that constitute the Jewish heritage in Britain. 
Sadly, Bevis Marks synagogue suffered collateral damage from 
an IRA bomb attack in London in August 1992. In 1991, Im- 
manuel College was opened and the Jewish Chronicle Chair 
in Modern Jewish History was established at University Col- 
lege London to mark the paper’s 150 anniversary and a chair 
in Modern Jewish Studies was dedicated at the University of 
Manchester. During 1992-93, lectureships in Modern Jewish 
History were established at Warwick and Leicester universi- 
ties. In 1992, Dr. David Paterson was succeeded by Professor 
Phillip Alexander as head of the Oxford Center for Postgradu- 
ate Hebrew Studies, having secured its future. Jewish schools 
topped the national league for the award of “A” Levels in Au- 
gust 1992. Less happy publicity was created by the decision of 
state-aided Jewish schools in Liverpool and Manchester in 
September 1991 not to admit Jewish children from a Reform 
Jewish background. 

Jewish culture found diverse expression in the courses of 
the Spiro Institute throughout the decade. There were festivals 
of Yiddish culture on the South Bank, an annual Jewish Film 
Festival, and Jewish music festival. In December 1991, Leon the 
Pig Farmer, an independent film funded largely by Jews and 
ona Jewish subject, won awards at the Edinburgh and Venice 
Film Festivals. In 1988, the conference “Remembering for the 
Future” inquired into the Holocaust. The anniversary of the 
massacre at Clifford’s Tower in York in 1090 occasioned sev- 
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eral solemn events. The 50% anniversary of the 1942 Wannsee 
Conference was the subject of an international conference in 
London organized principally by the Wiener Library. During 
1992 there were many celebrations of the Sephardi experience 
to mark the anniversary of the expulsion from Spain. 


[Vivian David Lipman and David Cesarani] 


Relations with Israel 

Britain’s relations with Israel should be viewed in the per- 
spective of half a century, beginning with the closing phases 
of World War 1. In November 1917, with the war against Ger- 
many and her allies still at its height, the British government 
issued a statement of policy, the *Balfour Declaration, favor- 
ing the establishment of a Jewish national home in Palestine. 
The near euphoria and sense of gratitude to Britain that this 
announcement aroused among Jews everywhere was to give 
way a generation later to an atmosphere of bitterness and 
mutual recrimination, in which the British Mandate over 
Palestine finally came to an end (1948). But in the interven- 
ing years, despite all the frictions and difficulties, the foun- 
dations of Jewish statehood had in fact been laid. The period 
immediately following Israel's Declaration of Independence 
in May 1948 was a somber one in the relations between the 
new state and the former mandatory power. Unlike the United 
States and the Soviet Union, Britain refused to recognize the 
newly established state for many months. At the United Na- 
tions General Assembly in Paris in the latter part of 1948, the 
British delegation was the principal, though ultimately unsuc- 
cessful, protagonist of the so-called *Bernadotte Plan, a cen- 
tral feature of which was the proposal to transfer the Negev 
from Israel to the Arabs. Relations between Britain and what 
it termed “the Jewish authorities in Tel Aviv” reached an acute 
point when, on Jan. 7, 1949, in the course of renewed fighting 
between Israel and Egypt, the Israelis shot down five British 
planes that had been sent on a reconnaissance mission from 
the Suez Canal Zone. At this time, however, a strong reaction 
against the policy of Foreign Secretary Ernest *Bevin began to 
assert itself in Britain. The debate in the House of Commons 
on January 28 was a damaging one to the government. Three 
days later Bevin announced the de facto recognition of Israel 
and, shortly thereafter, the appointment of Britain's first dip- 
lomatic representative to Israel, Sir Knox Helm. 

Gradually a new pattern of relations evolved between the 
two countries. The period of Bevin's influence had not been 
forgotten by the people of Israel, but Britain’s initial role in 
having made the development of Jewish nationhood in Pal- 
estine politically and physically possible was increasingly re- 
called and recognized. Steady progress was made in day-to- 
day contacts through trade, tourism, and cultural relations. 
But despite these positive developments, British policy toward 
Israel continued to be markedly reserved, for reasons con- 
nected with Britain’s interests and commitments in the Arab 
world. As late as 1955, the British government still harbored 
ideas about the transfer of at least a part of the Negev to Egypt. 
This attitude was reflected in Prime Minister Anthony Eden’s 
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speech at the Guildhall on Nov. 9, 1955, in which he suggested 
a compromise on the frontiers set by the Partition Resolution 
of 1947 and those established under the Armistice Agreements 
as a way out of the Arab-Israel impasse. This proposal was 
unequivocally rejected by Israel and eventually abandoned. 
Less than a year later, Britain and Israel found themselves in 
unlikely association in military action against Egypt-Israel in 
Sinai, Britain in Suez. The events leading to this development 
were President Nasser’s nationalization of the Suez Canal on 
the one hand, and his active sponsorship of the fedayeen ter- 
ror gangs, organized on Arab territory for acts of murder and 
sabotage within Israel, on the other. 

For more than a century, the preservation of Britain's 
communications with India, the keystone of her empire, had 
been a dominant factor in Britain’s interest in the Middle East. 
In 1947, India achieved independence almost contemporane- 
ously with Israel. The strategic and political implications of 
this event for Britain’s status in the world were not immedi- 
ately obvious. Britain remained the paramount power in the 
Middle East with military bases in Iraq, Egypt, and Jordan, 
and with a vital financial stake in the ever-increasing oil wealth 
that was being uncovered not only in Iran but in the Arab 
lands bordering on the Gulf, including Iraq, Kuwait, Bah- 
rain, and the sheikhdoms. In the mid-1950s a revolutionary 
change occurred: the collapse of British power and prestige 
that accompanied the Suez debacle of 1956 was followed two 
years later by the murder of the king of Iraq and the lynch- 
ing of his premier, Nuri Said, Britain’s faithful friend and ally. 
The last British base in the Arab Middle East other than one 
in Aden was now relinquished. By 1968, as Britain's policy of 
withdrawal from direct military commitment to areas east 
of Suez began to be extended even to the Persian Gulf; Aden 
too was abandoned. Middle East oil, so vital to the European 
economy, continued to flow more or less uninterruptedly be- 
cause of the mutual interests of the Arab governments on the 
one hand and of Western purchasers on the other. But the 
old power relationship, including its implications for Israel, 
had dissolved. 

Nevertheless, Britain’s role in the area in the 1960s must 
not be underestimated. As a great world financial and trad- 
ing community, with the support of experienced and effective 
diplomats, Britain continued to exert extensive influence. The 
decline of Britain’s authority in the Arab world significantly 
affected British-Israel relations. Although the traditional sen- 
sitivity of the Foreign Office to possible Arab reactions per- 
sisted, a more relaxed, less inhibited attitude toward Israel 
began to assert itself. This was manifested not only in official 
contacts and public statements, but also in willingness to sell 
Israel such major items of military equipment as Centurion 
tanks, naval vessels, and submarines. Within the aggregate of 
Britain's overseas trade, Israel occupied a modest but increas- 
ingly significant place in 1968. The total bilateral trade between 
the two countries in 1967 amounted to about $215,000,000, an 
increase of nearly 75% compared with 1957. In fact, the value 
of Britain’s exports to Israel exceeded that to any of the Arab 
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countries. Britain constituted Israel’s most important over- 
seas market, with agricultural products (notably citrus) and 
polished diamonds predominating. Israel-British economic 
relations have long been a target of the Arab boycott offices, 
but, as trade figures reveal, their success has been marginal. 
The Suez Canal - blocked as a result of the *Six-Day War - re- 
mained closed. The resultant loss to British trade and shipping, 
although eventually much reduced, undoubtedly contributed 
to Britain’s active interest in seeking a solution to the Middle 
East crisis. British diplomats at the United Nations thus took 
a leading part in sponsoring and securing the passage of the 
Security Council resolution of Nov. 22, 1967. The war brought 
about a rupture in relations between Britain and a number 
of Arab countries, but these were reestablished, and Britain’s 
policy ostensibly aimed at seeking to maintain a balance of 
friendship with both the Arab states and Israel. 

Although there is not always an identity of views between 
Israel and Britain on the problems of the Middle East, there 
was a broad base of common understanding in the late 1960s. 
The interest of the British people in Israel is not a passing phe- 
nomenon but rests on deep religious and spiritual foundations 
and was impressively demonstrated at the time of the Six-Day 
War. Attitudes and suspicions on the part of both countries 
survive from a more troubled period in their relationship. But 
the dominant motive was one of mutual regard that found its 
expression not only in political and economic spheres, but 
also in cultural relations and public opinion. 


[Arthur Lourie] 


For most of the 1980s British foreign policy was con- 
ducted by Sir Geoffrey Howe. Britain urged the pLo to rec- 
ognize Israel and renounce terrorism, while calling on Israel 
to halt settlements in the occupied territories as a quid pro 
quo. Between 1984 and 1987 there were several friendly high- 
level exchange visits, but British unease about conditions in 
the Gaza Strip were forcefully expressed by junior Foreign 
Office Minister David Mellor during a visit in January 1988. 
After Yasser Arafat announced acceptance of UN resolutions 
242 and 338 and renounced the armed struggle, William Wal- 
degrave, Mellor’s successor, met with Abu Bassam Sharrif of 
the PLo. 

The outbreak of the intifada in 1989 led to the revival 
of the propaganda war in the media and in student politics. 
British Government officials repeatedly expressed concern at 
Israeli handling of the disturbances. In March 1990, the new 
foreign secretary, Douglas Hurd, met with Abu Bassam Shar- 
rif, although the Palestinian terrorist attack on Israel in May 
1990 led to demands to sever links with the pLo. Hurd issued 
a call to the Palestinians to curb terrorism, but contacts with 
the PLo continued. The situation was transformed by Iraq's 
invasion of Kuwait in August 1990. The British Government 
deplored pLo support for Saddam Hussein and rejected any 
“linkage” between Iraq's invasion and the Palestinian prob- 
lem, although in October 1990 it said that Israeli policy to- 
wards the Palestinians could not go unchanged. In November 
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1991, Britain resumed diplomatic ties with Syria, severed after 
the 1988 Lockerbie disaster, which was now a member of the 
anti-Iraq coalition. 

When the war started, hundreds of British Jews, includ- 
ing the chief rabbi, went to Israel on solidarity missions. Prime 
Minister John Major congratulated Israel on its “admirable re- 
straint” following Iraqi missile attacks. Popular attitudes to- 
wards Israel and the Palestinians changed radically, although 
British official policy soon reverted to type. In January 1992 
Mr. Major addressed a letter to the Zionist Federation of Great 
Britain calling on Anglo-Jewish leaders to intervene with the 
Israel Government against the deportation of 12 Palestinian 
activists. On July 30, 1992, Mr. Major addressed the annual 
dinner of the Conservative Friends of Israel. He called the 
settlements “a major impediment to the peace process,’ de- 
nounced the Arab boycott as “iniquitous” and said it should 
be ended in return for freezing the settlements. 

In March 1993, Douglas Hogg, the minister of state at 
the Foreign Office, met with Faisal Husseini and pio ofh- 
cials, thus ending the ban on official ministerial contacts with 
the PLo. On July 2, 1993, the Foreign Secretary met Husseini 
along with Nabil Shaath and Afif Safieh, the pLo’s London 
representative. Following the White House Accords, which 
were welcomed by the government and opposition parties, 
Douglas Hogg visited Yasser Arafat in Tunisia and the status 
of the PLO office in London was upgraded to a “delegation” 
The Foreign Secretary, Douglas Hurd, visited Israel during 
a Middle East tour in December 1994. A visit to London by 
Israeli prime minister Yizhak Rabin was curtailed by a terror- 
ist bombing in Israel. 

On October 30, 1994, Prince Philip made the first royal 
visit to Israel. During his 25-hour stay he attended a cere- 
mony at Yad Vashem to honor his mother for rescuing Jews in 
Greece during the war, and dined with President Ezer Weiz- 
man. In March 1995, Prime Minister John Major became the 
second serving British premier to go to Israel. The accent of 
his visit was firmly on strengthening trade links between the 
two countries. However, British diplomats avoided the Jeru- 
salem 3000 celebrations. 

The peace accords divided British Jews. While welcomed 
by Israel Finestein, president of the Board of Deputies, and 
Chief Rabbi Dr. Jonathan Sacks, they were anathematized by 
British Mizrachi and Herut, including many rabbis. On De- 
cember 15, 1993, during an official visit to London, Yasser Ara- 
fat met British Jewish leaders including Israel Finestein, Lord 
Rothschild, Greville Janner mp, and Sir Sigmund Sternberg. 
But 60 rabbis and prominent dayyanim issued a statement 
condemning the meeting. On August 6, 1995, businessman 
and j1a leader Cyril Stein and Rabbi Alan Kimche, the out- 
reach director of Jewish Continuity (see below), joined a dem- 
onstration outside the Israeli Embassy in London against the 
peace negotiations. It was organized by the New York Rabbi 
Avi Weiss. In October 1995, Rabbi Dr. Sacks was again attacked 
by his own rabbinate for endorsing the peace process and the 
principle of withdrawal from the West Bank. 
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The peace process had a more dangerous and tragic im- 
pact. On July 26-27, 1994 bombs exploded outside the Israeli 
Embassy at Palace Green, Kensington, and Balfour House in 
North Finchley, which houses the offices of the Joint Israel Ap- 
peal (j1A) and the Zionist Federation. Nineteen people were 
injured in the first attack, none seriously, but the embassy was 
badly damaged. The Jewish community was aggrieved that its 
warnings to the authorities had been ignored. Armed police 
guards were subsequently posted at potential Jewish targets 
and communal security stepped up, but the government re- 
fused to help fund the installation of surveillance systems. In 
December 1994, Israeli police minister Moshe Shahal held 
talks with Scotland Yard in London to discuss measures to 
counter the threat posed by radical Islamic groups operating 
in London. On September 5, 1995, Danny Frei, a former pupil 
of Hasmonean school in London, was murdered in Israel on 
the West Bank where he lived. 

During the Blair years, Israel’s relations with England 
were fairly smooth. Blair himself exhibited warmth and sup- 
port while maintaining what England considers an even- 
handed approach to the Middle East conflict. In a meeting 
with Shimon Peres in October 2005 he called Israel’s dis- 
engagement from Gaza a “crucial and courageous act,’ reaf- 
firming his commitment to a secure Israel as well as a viable 
Palestinian state. The British media, on the other hand, and 
particularly the BBc, is perceived as hostile in Israel and in ef- 
fect as encouraging terrorism through its biased reporting. 


[Vivian David Lipman and David Ceserani] 
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ENGLARD, YITZHAK (1933-_), Israeli jurist. Englard was 
born in Frankfurt, Germany. He received his Magister Juris 
(cum laude) at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem in 1956 
and his Diploma d’Etudes Superieures at the Faculte de Droit, 
Paris. Admitted to the Israeli Bar in 1960, he served in the 
Israel Defense Forces (as judge advocate) in 1962-63. Subse- 
quently he became professor and later dean of the Hebrew 
University Law Faculty and director of the university’s Insti- 
tute for Research in Jewish Law. He was also a visiting pro- 
fessor at the University of Zurich, Switzerland; the University 
of Grenbole, France; and the University of Toronto, Canada. 
He was also an honorary member of the World Jewish Acad- 
emy of Sciences. 

In 1997 Englard was awarded the Israel Prize for law 
and in 1997-2003 he served as a justice of the Israel Supreme 
Court, occupying the “Orthodox seat.” He wrote numerous 
books and articles on torts and Jewish law, state and religion, 
legal capacity and comparative law. Englard has been a critic 
of Menachem *Elon’s dogmatic-historic approach to *Mishpat 
Ivri, preferring to place the emphasis on spiritual input rather 
than legal doctrine in assessing the desired relationship be- 
tween halakhah and Israeli law. 


[Leon Fine (2™4 ed.)] 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Biblical and Hebraic Influences 

The Bible has generally been found to be congenial to the Eng- 
lish spirit. Indeed, the earliest English poetry consists of the 
seventh-century metrical paraphrases of Genesis and Exodus 
attributed to Caedmon (died c. 680). Here the emphasis is on 
the military prowess of the ancient Hebrew warriors. Abraham 
in his fight against the five kings (Gen. 14) takes on the char- 
acter of an Anglo-Saxon tribal chief leading his thanes into 
battle. One early biblical work was Jacob and Josep, an anony- 
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mous early 13?-century poem written in the Midlands dialect. 
As in France, biblical figures also appear in the medieval mir- 
acle or mystery plays staged in York and other towns. A more 
religious understanding of the Old Testament was achieved 
later, in the period of the Reformation, with works such as the 
Greek academic drama about Jephthah written in 1544 by the 
Catholic Christopherson. This Hebrew judge inspired several 
dramatic works, notably the ballad “Jephthah Judge of Israel,” 
quoted by William *Shakespeare (Hamlet, Act 2, Scene 2) and 
included in Bishop Thomas Percy’s Reliques of Ancient English 
Poetry (1765); and Jephthes Sive Votum (1554), by the Scottish 
poet George Buchanan, who also wrote a Latin paraphrase 
of the Psalms (1566). Other biblical works of the 16» century 
were God’s Promises (1547-48) by John Bale; The Historie of 
Jacob and Esau (1557), a comedy by Nicholas Udall in which 
Esau represents the Catholics and Jacob the faithful Protes- 
tants; the anonymous New Enterlude of Godly Queene Hester 
(1560), which had strong political undertones; Thomas Gar- 
ber’s The Commody of the most vertuous and Godlye Susanna 
(1578); and The Love of King David and Fair Bethsabe (1599) by 
George Peele mainly about Absalom. From the Middle Ages, 
biblical and Hebraic influences had a profound impact on 
English culture. Works inspired by the Bible were especially 
prominent in the 17 century, first during the era of Puritan- 
ism, and later when the undogmatic, practical temper of An- 
glican piety led to a new evaluation both of the Jews and of 
the Hebrew scriptures. The Puritans were particularly drawn 
to the Psalms and to the records of the Judges of Israel, with 
whom they were apt to identify themselves. John *Milton, their 
greatest representative, knew Hebrew, and his epic Paradise 
Lost (1667) and Samson Agonistes (1671) are steeped in biblical 
and Judaic lore. The Puritans’ doctrine of election and cove- 
nant also derived to a great extent from Hebrew sources. They 
made the “Covenant” a central feature of their theological 
system and also of their social life, often undertaking their 
religious and political obligations to one another on the basis 
of a formal covenant, as recorded in Genesis. There are inter- 
esting developments of the covenant idea in the philosophies 
of Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679) and John Locke (1632-1704), 
and also in Milton and the 17‘-century religious radicals 
known as the Levellers. The same period saw the publica- 
tion of other works based on the Bible or Jewish history, such 
as the Davideis (1656), an anti-royalist epic poem by Abra- 
ham Cowley, and Titus and Berenice (1677), a play by Thomas 
Otway based on the tragedy Bérénice by Jean *Racine. John 
Dryden dramatized Milton’s Paradise Lost unconvincingly 
as The State of Innocence and Fall of Man (1677). His famous 
satire Absalom and Achitophel (1681), in which David repre- 
sents Charles 11, reflects the contemporary political scene. 
In the 18" century, various minor writers provided the libret- 
tos for Handel’s oratorios, over a dozen of which deal with 
Old Testament themes ranging from Israel in Egypt (1738) to 
Judas Maccabaeus (1747). Hannah More, who wrote Belshaz- 
zar (one of her Sacred Dramas, 1782), was one of several Eng- 
lish writers who paid attention to this figure. Others were 
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Henry Hart Milman (Belshazzar, 1822); Robert Eyres Landor, 
who wrote The Impious Feast (1828); and Lord *Byron, whose 
Hebrew Melodies (1815) contains a poem on this subject. Wil- 
liam Wordsworth revealed an imagination shaped by bibli- 
cal forms and patterns, and in “Michael” the dramatic focus 
of the whole poem is the picture of an old man setting up a 
heap of stones as a covenant between himself and his son at 
their parting. In a more scholarly field, the Christian Hebra- 
ist Robert *Lowth devoted much time to the study of Hebrew 
poetry in the Bible. One novelist in whom a fairly strong He- 
braic background can be discerned is Henry Fielding, whose 
Joseph Andrews (1742) was intended to recall the lives of Jo- 
seph and Abraham. 


BIBLICAL MOTIFS IN LATER WRITERS. During the third de- 
cade of the 19" century, the biblical figure of Cain was the cen- 
ter of some literary controversy and interest. The publication 
of an English translation of Salomon Gessner’s German prose 
epic Der Tod Abels (1758) in 1761 set a fashion, and Coleridge's 
“Gothic” work on this theme was one of many. Byron's attempt 
to transform the first murderer into a hero in his Cain (1821) 
roused a storm of protest, provoking The Ghost of Abel (1822), 
a riposte by William *Blake. A less revolutionary side of By- 
ron is seen in his Hebrew Melodies, which includes poems on 
Jephthah’s daughter, Sennacherib, and the Babylonian Exile. 
The 19" century produced many other works of biblical inspi- 
ration by English writers. One which had a great vogue in its 
day was Joseph and His Brethren (1824), a grandiose epic poem 
written under a pen name by Charles Jeremiah Wells. In his 
Poems (1870), Dante Gabriel Rossetti used Midrashic and leg- 
endary material for his treatment of the conflict between Satan 
and Lilith and Adam and Eve in “Eden Bower.” Alfred Austin 
wrote The Tower of Babel (1874); and in defiance of the cen- 
sors Oscar Wilde first published his daring comedy Salomé in 
French (1893), the English version only being allowed on to the 
British stage in 1931. A number of leading 20'-century writers 
maintained this interest in the personalities and themes of the 
Old Testament. They include C.M. Doughty, with the dramatic 
poem Adam Cast Forth (1908); George Bernard Shaw, in his 
play Back to Methuselah (1921); Thomas Sturge Moore, author 
of the plays Absalom (1903), Mariamne (1911), and Judith (1911); 
the poet John Masefield who wrote A King’s Daughter (1923) 
on Jezebel; D.H. Lawrence, with his play David (1926); Arnold 
Bennett, whose Judith had a brief, sensational run in 1919; and 
Sir James Barrie, who wrote the imaginative but unsuccessful 
play The Boy David (1936). The works of the Scots playwright 
James Bridie include Tobias and the Angel (1930), Jonah and 
the Whale (1932), and Susannah and the Elders (1937). A num- 
ber of anti-biblical Old Testament Plays were published in 1950 
by Laurence Housman. Figures from the Bible are also intro- 
duced in A Sleep of Prisoners (1951), a symbolic play written 
by Christopher Fry, whose The Firstborn (1946) transformed 
Moses into a superman. Curiously enough, most of the Jew- 
ish writers who emerged in Britain during the 19" and 20 
centuries avoided biblical subjects and devoted their attention 
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to social and historical themes. However, Isaac *Rosenberg 
wrote a Nietzschean drama, Moses (1916). 


IMPACT OF JEWISH PHILOSOPHY AND MYSTICISM. In the 
general abandonment of medieval Christian authorities dur- 
ing the Reformation, there was a certain tendency to look to 
the medieval Jewish philosophers and exegetes for guidance. 
The thinking of writers like John, Jeremy Taylor (1613-1667), 
and the “Cambridge Platonists” was in part shaped by the 
Bible and by Maimonides. The Platonist poet Henry More 
(1614-1687) drew heavily on both Philo and Maimonides, 
and made frequent reference to the Kabbalah. Like many 
other English writers of his time, More had, however, only a 
very imperfect idea of what the Kabbalah contained. Two ear- 
lier writers whose works contain kabbalistic allusions are the 
Rabelaisian satirist Thomas Nash and Francis Bacon. Nash's 
Pierce Pennilesse His Supplication to the Divell (1592), a hu- 
morous discourse on the vices and customs of the day, draws 
from the Christian Kabbalah; while Bacon’s The New Atlantis 
(1627) describes the utopian Pacific island of Bensalem, where 
the Jewish colonists have a college of natural philosophy called 
“Solomon's House” and are governed by rules of kabbalistic 
antiquity. Genuine kabbalistic motifs, admittedly obtained at 
second hand, are to be found in the late 18 century in the 
works of William Blake. His notion of the sexual inner life 
of his divine “Emanations” and “Specters” is at least partially 
kabbalistic, while his portrait of the “Giant Albion” is explic- 
itly derived from the kabbalistic notion of the Adam Kadmon 
(“Primal Man’). Kabbalistic notions and images later played a 
part in the occult system employed by W.B. Yeats (1865-1939) 
in his poetry; and in the mid-20" century the Kabbalah ac- 
quired a considerable vogue, exemplified by the poetry of Na- 
thaniel *Tarn and by Riders in the Chariot (1961), a novel by 
the Australian writer Patrick White. 


The Figure of the Jew 

Jews were expelled from England in 1290, and the great me- 
dieval English works in which Jews were portrayed, notably 
John Gower’s Confessio Amantis (c. 1390), William Langland’s 
The Vision of Piers Plowman (three versions c. 1360-1400), 
and Geoffrey *Chaucer’s Prioress’s Tale (one of the Canterbury 
Tales, c. 1390) were all composed about a century later. The fig- 
ure of the Jew was therefore almost certainly not drawn from 
life, but rather from imagination and popular tradition, the 
latter a mixture of prejudice and idealization. This approach is 
not untypical of medieval writing generally, which often used 
stereotypes and symbols and gave them concrete shape. The 
evil stereotype of the Jew is clearly based on the Christian ac- 
count of the crucifixion of Jesus, including his betrayal by Ju- 
das (identified with the Jew in general) and his often-stated 
enmity toward the Jewish scribes and Pharisees. This pro- 
vided the basis for the image of the Jew in the early mystery 
or “miracle” plays, current from the 136 century, which pre- 
sented the Bible records in dramatic form. A contemporary 
touch was sometimes added by representing Judas as a Jewish 
usurer. There is an historical link between the dramatizing of 
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the Crucifixion and the rise of the *blood libel, which reached 
its culmination in the notorious case of *Hugh of Lincoln 
(1255). This accusation became the subject of several horrific 
early poems, including the old Scottish ballad of “The Jew’s 
Daughter,’ reproduced in Percy’s Reliques. In this ballad the 
story is slightly varied, the ritual murder being committed by 
a young Jewess. Chaucer's Prioress’s Tale, a story of child mur- 
der committed by Jews, explicitly refers the reader to the case 
of Hugh of Lincoln a hundred years earlier, the suggestion be- 
ing that the killing of Christian children by Jews was habitual. 
Echoes of these medieval fantasies continue to be heard down 
the centuries, and they provide the starting point for Chris- 
topher *Marlowe’s The Jew of Malta (c. 1589) and for Shake- 
speare’s The Merchant of Venice (c. 1596). Both Marlowe's Bara- 
bas and Shakespeare’s Shylock obviously delight in the murder 
of Christians either by knife or by poison, a partial reflection 
of the charges leveled at the trial of the unfortunate Marrano 
physician Roderigo *Lopez. The stage Jew down to the Eliza- 
bethan period looked rather like the Devil in the old mystery 
plays, and was very often dressed in a similar costume: this ex- 
plains why, in Shakespeare's play, Launcelot Gobbo describes 
Shylock as “the very devil incarnation,” while Solanio sees him 
as the devil come “in the likeness of a Jew” 


THE DUAL IMAGE. ‘The Jew, however, aroused not only fear 
and hatred but also awe, and even admiration. Thus the me- 
dieval imagination had room not only for Judas, but also for 
heroic Old Testament figures such as Isaac and Moses. There 
is no doubt that the Israelites at the Red Sea in the old mys- 
teries were also clearly identified as Jews. *Judah Maccabee 
(another Judas) was one of the famous Nine Worthies of early 
legend, along with David and Joshua. Shakespeare, who re- 
fers to the Jews in seven of his plays, draws on this tradition 
in the closing scene of his comedy, Love’s Labour’ Lost. An- 
other early Christian tradition which carries undertones of 
admiration and awe is that of the *Wandering Jew. Ahasuerus, 
as he is sometimes called, in the early ballads was a “cursed 
shoemaker” who churlishly refused to allow Jesus to rest on 
a stone when he was on his way to Golgotha, and for this was 
made to wander the world forever. As the Jew who lives on 
eternally to testify to the salvation offered to the world, he is 
by no means an unsympathetic figure. In later romantic liter- 
ature, particularly in poems by Percy Bysshe Shelley (Queen 
Mab, 1813) and Wordsworth (“Song for the Wandering Jew,” 
1800), he finally symbolizes universal wisdom and experience. 
The anonymous interlude Jacob and Esau (first published in 
1568) includes acting directions which state that the players 
“are to be considered to be Hebrews, and so should be appar- 
alled with attire” Thus, both Jacob the saint and his brother 
Esau, the lewd ruffian, are clearly Jews. The portrait of the Jew 
therefore becomes ambiguous: he is both hero and villain, an- 
gel and devil. There is more of the devil than the angel in the 
early portraits, but the balance varies. What is lacking is the 
middle, neutral ground of everyday reality, for little attempt 
is made to visualize the Jew in his ordinary environment. It 
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is, however, worth noting certain speeches in The Merchant 
of Venice, especially Shylock’s famous lines beginning, “I am 
a Jew. Hath not a Jew eyes? hath not a Jew hands, organs, di- 
mensions, senses, affections, passions?” Here, there is at least 
a glimmer of realism. Jews are usually referred to by writers of 
the Elizabethan and succeeding periods in derogatory terms, 
the very word Jew invariably suggesting extortioner, beggar, 
thief, or devil's accomplice. But the resettlement of the Jews 
in England after 1656 and the new undogmatic character of 
17'b-century Anglicanism led to some change. George Her- 
bert’s poem “The Jews” (in The Temple, 1633) breathes a strain 
of devout love for Israel as the exiled people of God. Herbert 
was imitated a few years later by Henry Vaughan who, in an 
equally passionate poem of the same title, prays that he “might 
live to see the Olive bear her proper branches.” The reference 
is to the metaphor of the olive used by the apostle Paul (N.T. 
Rom., 11), when he speaks of Israel as destined one day to be 
restored to flourishing growth. William Hemings based his 
drama, The Jewes Tragedy (1662), on the Jewish revolt against 
Rome, as described by *Josephus and *Josippon. Milton's Sam- 
son Agonistes presents a picture which is in part that of the he- 
roic Jew of the Bible, in part a self-portrait of the poet himself. 
This marks a new phenomenon: the subjective projection of 
the author into the portrait of the Jew, and it was not to be re- 
peated until much later, by such 19't-century poets as Byron 
and Coleridge, and by James Joyce in the figure of Leopold 
Bloom in Ulysses (1922). 


LATER DRAMA AND FICTION. In 18'b-century drama the 
Jew continued to be portrayed as either utterly evil and de- 
praved or else completely virtuous. One dramatist might of- 
ten produce both types, as did Charles Dibdin in The Jew and 
the Doctor (1788) and The School for Prejudice (1801). Rich- 
ard Brinsley Sheridan introduces an unpleasant Jew, Isaac, 
in his comic opera, The Duenna (1775), balanced by a virtu- 
ous Jew, Moses, in The School for Scandal (1777). The hero of 
an anonymous play, The Israelites (1785), is a Mr. Israel, who 
practices all the virtues that the Christians only profess. The 
most sympathetic portrayal of all is that of the Jew Sheva in 
Richard *Cumberland’s play, The Jew (1794). A kind of Shy- 
lock in reverse, Sheva is the English counterpart of the hero 
of the German dramatist *Lessing’s Nathan der Weise (1779). 
In fiction there was a similar tendency to extremes. The vi- 
cious and criminal Jew painted by Daniel Defoe in Roxana 
(1724) is balanced in Tobias Smollett’s novel The Adventures 
of Ferdinand Count Fathom (1753), where the benevolent Josh- 
uah Manasseh insists on lending the hero money without 
interest. Yet Smollett himself had a few years earlier (in The 
Adventures of Roderick Random, 1748) drawn a no less exag- 
gerated portrait of the Jewish usurer in Isaac Rapine, whose 
name suggests his character. The same duality in the portrait 
of the Jew is noticeable in the 19"* century. Maria Edgeworth, 
having produced a gallery of rascally Jews in her early Moral 
Tales (1801), compensated for those in Harrington (1816), a 
novel largely devoted to the rehabilitation of the Jews, whom 
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she represents as noble, generous, and worthy of respect and 
affection. All this was part of the new liberal attitude gener- 
ated by the French Revolution and the spread of the belief in 
human equality and perfectibility. To entertain anti-Jewish 
prejudices was to subscribe to outmoded social and ethical 
forms. Thus, “Imperfect Sympathies,’ one of the Essays of Elia 
(1823-33) by Charles Lamb, expresses mild reservations about 
“Jews Christianizing, Christians Judaizing,’ Lamb having little 
time for Jewish conversion or assimilation. The novel Ivanhoe 
(1819) by Sir Walter Scott introduces Isaac of York, the medi- 
eval usurer who, though described as “mean and unamiable,” 
is in fact radically humanized in line with the new concep- 
tions. He has become grey rather than black, and his daughter 
Rebecca is entirely white, good, and beautiful. Scott has come 
a long way from the earlier stereotypes, and the Jews, far from 
being murderers, preach peace and respect for human life to 
the murderous Christian knights. In later 19'-century English 
novels there are many Jewish portraits. William Makepeace 
Thackeray always pictures his Jews as given to deceit and as 
suitable objects for social satire. In his Notes of a Journey from 
Cornhill to Grand Cairo ... (1846), which includes the record of 
a visit to the Holy Land, Thackeray indulges in a rather more 
emphatic strain of antisemitism. Charles Kingsley and Charles 
*Dickens, on the other hand, both have sympathetic as well as 
unfavorable portraits. Kingsley’s bad Jews are to be found in 
Alton Locke (1850), and his good Jew in Hypatia (1853), while 
Dickens introduces Fagin, the corrupter of youth and receiver 
of stolen goods, in Oliver Twist (1837-38), and Mr. Riah, the 
benefactor of society and ally of the innocent, in Our Mutual 
Friend (1864-65). Charles Reade has as the central character of 
his novel It is Never too Late to Mend (1856) a Jew, Isaac Levi, 
who initially more sinned against than sinning, ends by taking 
a terrible revenge on his rascally foe. George Henry Borrow, 
an agent of the British and Foreign Bible Society, was obsessed 
with Jewish exoticism, but disliked Jews as people. He used a 
Hebrew title for Targum (1835), a collection of translations, and 
in his most famous work, The Bible in Spain (1843), recorded 
his encounter with the alleged leader of Spain’s surviving Mar- 
ranos and included his own verse translation of Adon Olam. 
In his novel The Way We Live Now (1875), Anthony Trollope 
drew the fantastically wicked Jew Augustus Melmotte on a 
melodramatic scale and with no real attempt at verisimilitude. 
But in the following year, the ultimately noble Jew makes his 
appearance in George *Eliot’s Zionist novel, Daniel Deronda 
(1876). This shows the Jews not merely as worthy of sympa- 
thy, but as having within them a spiritual energy through 
which mankind may one day be saved and made whole. The 
19'+-century belief in race and nationality as a source of vital 
inspiration has here combined with a certain moral idealism 
to produce a remarkable vision of the Jewish renaissance, in 
some measure prophetic of what was to come after the rise 
of Herzlian Zionism. Something similar is to be found in the 
novelist and statesman Benjamin *Disraeli, who never tired 
of vaunting the superiority of the Jewish race as a storehouse 
of energy and vision. In Tancred (1847) and his biography of 
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Lord George Bentinck (1852) he maintained his belief that the 
Jews were “the aristocrats of mankind.” George du Maurier 
propagated a Jewish caricature nourished by the new Nietzs- 
chean philosophy of race. Svengali, the evil Jew in his novel 
Trilby (1894), is the eternal alien, mysterious and sinister, a 
sorcerer whose occult powers give the novel the character of 
a Gothic thriller. Svengali belongs, of course, to an “inferior 
race,’ and his exploits are ultimately designed to corrupt the 
“pure white race” personified in the novel’s heroine, Trilby. On 
the other hand, George Meredith, in The Tragic Comedians 
(1880), presents a romantically attractive Jew, Alvan, who is 
actually a portrait of the German-Jewish socialist Ferdinand 
*Lassalle. Sir Thomas Henry Hall Caine also showed unstinted 
sympathy and admiration for the Jew in his novel of Jewish 
life in Morocco, The Scapegoat (1891), although his account is 
not without some inner contradictions. The non-Jewish An- 
glo-American Henry Harland, using the pen name Sidney 
Luska, published three novels — As It Was Written (1885), Mrs. 
Peixada (1886), and The Yoke of Thorah (1887) — in the guise of 
an immigrant of Jewish background describing the life of the 
German Jews of New York. The poets Wordsworth and By- 
ron were drawn to the romantic glamour of the Jewish past, 
the former in a touching descriptive lyric, “A Jewish Family” 
(1828), the latter in the more famous Hebrew Melodies. Like 
Blake, Shelley was repelled by the Old Testament’s stress on the 
Law and the Commandments - his instinct being toward free 
love and anarchism — but was drawn to the figure of the Wan- 
dering Jew. Samuel Taylor Coleridge, too, in his “Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner” (in Lyrical Ballads, 1798) shows an interest 
in the same theme evidently derived from his reading of M.G. 
Lewis gruesome novel The Monk (1796). Coleridge translated 
Kinat Jeshurun, a Hebrew dirge on the death of Queen Char- 
lotte by his friend Hyman *Hurwitz, calling it Israel’s Lament 
(1817). The warmest and most detailed accounts of Jews are 
to be found in the poetry of Robert *Browning, who seemed 
determined to show that even post-biblical Jews, such as the 
medieval Rabbi Ben Ezra and the Jews of the Roman ghetto, 
could be given sympathetic, even noble, treatment. Browning 
tried to do in poetry what *Rembrandt had done in paint - 
suggest the mixture of everyday realism and sublimity in the 
lives of Jews. Matthew Arnold, the most “Hebraic” of 19t- 
century English writers, paid tribute to Hebrew culture in his 
elegy “On Heine’s Grave” (New Poems, 1867), while Algernon 
Charles Swinburne gave expression to great indignation in his 
poem “On the Russian Persecution of the Jews” (1882). 


THE 20'" CENTURY. English poets of the 20 century have 
shown less interest in Jews. T.S. Eliot makes a return to the 
medieval stereotype of avaricious extortioner in his phrase: 
“My house is a decayed house,/and the jew squats on the 
window sill, the owner/spawned in some estaminet of An- 
twerp/...” (Gerontion and other references), although else- 
where he speaks with veneration of Nehemiah, the prophet 
who “grieved for the broken city Jerusalem.” In Catholic writ- 
ers such as Hilaire Belloc, G.K. Chesterton, and Graham 
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Greene, there is a similar rendering of the dark image of the 
Jew. Belloc, an anti-capitalist, held that the Jews and Protes- 
tants were the arch-enemies of civilization and evolved a be- 
lief in a “Jewish conspiracy” (The Jews, 1922). Greene revived 
the medieval connection between Judas and the Devil in A 
Gun for Sale (1936) and Orient Express (1933), and in Brighton 
Rock (1938), where the Jewish gang-leader Colleoni - one of 
the most sinister villains in English literature — leads the hero, 
Pinkie, to damnation. Frankly antisemitic portraits can also 
be found in the writings of D.H. Lawrence and Wyndham 
Lewis. A more mild and benevolent portraiture emerges from 
the biblical dramas of James Bridie, Laurence Housman, and 
Christopher Fry. George Bernard Shaw brought back the Jew- 
Devil stage tradition in burlesque form in Man and Superman 
(1903); and various characters in Major Barbara (1905), Saint 
Joan (1923), and The Doctor’s Dilemma (1906) express Shaw’s 
not unkindly view of the Jew in modern society. An important 
development in the 20 century was the attempt to abandon 
the old stereotype and depict Jews in natural, human terms. 
John Galsworthy took the lead in his novels and more par- 
ticularly in his play Loyalties (1922). Here the Jew, Ferdinand 
de Levis, is the victim of a robbery at a country-house party. 
The other guests band together to defend the thief because he 
is one of them, whereas the Jew is an alien. Galsworthy has 
carefully purged his imagination of the kind of emotional at- 
titudes that determined the reaction of Shakespeare and his 
audience to the basically similar situation in The Merchant of 
Venice, and the result is an objective study in social psychol- 
ogy. A similarly unemotional approach is to be found in James 
Joyce’s Ulysses, where the central character, Leopold Bloom, is 
neither exactly hero nor anti-hero but something in between. 
Less flamboyant Jewish characters appear in novels by E.M. 
Forster, The Longest Journey (1907); and C.P. Snow. The latter's 
The Conscience of the Rich (1958) is devoted to the affairs of a 
Jewish family who differ from the English upper class around 
them only in an extra touch of gregariousness and more tena- 
cious adherence to tradition. 


Palestine and Israel in English Literature 

Ever since medieval times English writers have recorded im- 
pressions of their visits to the Holy Land or written imagi- 
native works based on Jewish historical themes. One of the 
earliest books of this kind was the Voiage (1357-71) of the 14'"- 
century Anglo-French traveler Sir John Mandeville. Outstand- 
ing works over the centuries were Henry Maundrell’s A Jour- 
ney from Aleppo to Jerusalem at Easter 1697 (1703); The Fall 
of Jerusalem (1820), a play by Henry Hart Milman, dean of 
St. Paul’s, who also wrote a History of the Jews (1829); Eothen 
(1844), travel impressions by Alexander William Kinglake; The 
Brook Kerith (1916), a novel by the Irish writer George Moore; 
and Oriental Encounters. Palestine and Syria 1894-1896 (1918) 
by Marmaduke William Pickthall. Britain’s Mandate in Pal- 
estine, which led to a political confrontation with the yishuv, 
and the State of Israel found wide reflection in English fiction, 
generally of inferior merit. G.K. Chesterton, an antisemite 
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who condoned massacres of Jews during the First Crusade as 
“a form of democratic violence,’ was nevertheless attracted 
to the Zionist ideal of emancipation through physical toil, re- 
cording his impressions of a visit to the Holy Land in The New 
Jerusalem (1920). A thinly disguised account of Jewish-British 
relations in Erez Israel is combined with an accurate descrip- 
tion of Palestine under the Romans in W.P. Crozier’s The Let- 
ters of Pontius Pilate (1928). Some writers were intensely pro- 
Zionist, others violently hostile and pro-Arab. Muriel Spark’s 
The Mandelbaum Gate (1965) was a tale of divided Jerusalem 
with an anti-Israel bias, but another non-Jewish novelist, 
Lynne Reid Banks, who wrote An End to Running (1962; U.S. 
ed., House of Hope) and Children at the Gate (1968), settled at 
kibbutz Yasur. Of the many books about Palestine and Israel 
written by English Jews outstanding was Arthur *Koestler’s 
dramatic Thieves in the Night (1946). 


The Jewish Contribution 

Before the Expulsion of 1290, the Jews of England were cul- 
turally an integral part of medieval French Jewry, speaking 
Norman French, and conducting their business affairs in He- 
brew or Latin and their literary activities almost exclusively in 
Hebrew. *Berechiah ben Natronai ha-Nakdan, the 12*»-13'»- 
century author of Mishlei Shualim (“Fox Fables”), is probably 
identical with Benedict le Poinctur (i.e., punctuator, Hebrew 
Nakdan), who is known to have been living in Oxford in 1194. 
Berechiah’s “Fox Fables” compiled from a variety of Jewish, 
Oriental, and other medieval sources, were both popular and 
influential, partly determining the shape of later medieval 
bestiaries. Their influence may also be seen in the Latin Gesta 
Romanorum, first compiled in England (c. 1330; first printed 
c. 1472). An important literary figure of the Elizabethan pe- 
riod, John Florio (1553?-1625), was descended from converted 
Italian Jews. A friend of Ben Jonson and Sir Philip Sidney, he 
influenced Shakespeare, whose Hamlet and The Tempest echo 
Florio’s pioneering translation of the Essays of Montaigne 
(1603). It was not until nearly a hundred years after the read- 
mission of the Jews in 1665 that they began to play any sig- 
nificant part in English literary affairs. Moses *Mendes, the 
grandson of a Marrano physician, was a well-known poetas- 
ter and minor playwright. His ballad-opera, The Double Dis- 
appointment (1746), was the first work written for the theater 
by an English Jew. He also wrote The Battiad (1751), a satire, 
in collaboration with Dr. Isaac *Schomberg. Jael (Mendes) 
Pye (d. 1782), a convert like Mendes, made a brief but signif- 
icant entry into English literature with poems and a novel; 
while another early poet, Emma (Lyon) Henry (1788-1870), 
a staunch Jewess, received the patronage of the Prince Regent 
in the early 19'* century. Many of the Anglo-Jewish writers of 
the 18 and 19‘ centuries were either remote from Jewish life 
or actually abandoned Judaism. They include Isaac *D'Israeli, 
father of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield; the half-Jew 
John Leycester *Adolphus, the first person to deduce Sir Wal- 
ter Scott's authorship of the Waverley Novels; members of the 
*Palgrave dynasty, notably Sir Francis (Cohen) Palgrave and 
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his son, Francis Turner Palgrave, editor of the famous Golden 
Treasury of English Verse (1861); and Sir Arthur Wing Pinero 
(1855-1934), the most successful dramatist of his time, who 
was also of Jewish origin. Late writers included Stephen Hud- 
son (Sydney Schiff); Naomi Jacob; Ada *Leverson; Benn Levy; 
Lewis Melville; Leonard *Merrick; E.H.W. *Meyerstein; Sieg- 
fried *Sassoon; Humbert *Wolfe; and Leonard *Woolf. 


JEWISH THEMES. From the early 19"* century onward, many 
Anglo-Jewish writers devoted a large part of their talent to 
Jewish themes. Several of these committed authors were 
women. The sisters Celia (Moss) Levetus (1819-1873) and 
Marion (Moss) Hartog (1821-1907), who ran a private school 
for 40 years, together published a collection of poems, Early 
Efforts (1838', 18397); a three-volume Romance of Jewish His- 
tory (1840); Tales of Jewish History (1843); and a short-lived 
Jewish Sabbath Journal (1855). Better known was Grace *Agui- 
lar, a vigorous champion of Judaism, who wrote the first sig- 
nificant Anglo-Jewish novel, The Vale of Cedars (1850). Two 
other women writers were Alice Lucas (1851-1935) and Nina 
(Davis) Salaman (1877-1925), both of whom wrote poetry; 
Nina Salaman also translated medieval Hebrew verse. Novels 
on Jewish themes proliferated from the latter half of the 19t 
century. Benjamin *Farjeon, a writer of North African Se- 
phardi origin, really created this new genre with works such as 
Solomon Isaacs (1877), Aaron the Jew (1894), and Pride of Race 
(1900), which described the London-Jewish scene and espe- 
cially the growing populace of the East End. This was the main 
location for the more famous novels of Israel *Zangwill, who 
remains the greatest single figure in England's Jewish literary 
history. Although Zangwill wrote many books on non-Jewish 
themes, he is best remembered for his “ghetto” stories — Chil- 
dren of the Ghetto (1892), Ghetto Tragedies (1893), The King of 
Schnorrers (1894), and Dreamers of the Ghetto (1899). At about 
the same time, Jewish middle-class life was being faithfully de- 
scribed by three women novelists, Amy *Levy; Julia (Davis) 
*Frankau (“Frank Danby”); and Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick (Cecily 
Ullman, 1855-1934), whose works include Scenes of Jewish Life 
(1904), In Other Days (1915), and Refugee (1934). Their books 
had little impact outside the Jewish community, but their com- 
mon central theme - mixed marriage - became increasingly 
popular. This was the case with the novelist G.B. *Stern, but 
the most sentimental, and obsessive, use of the motif occurs 
in the works of Louis *Golding, whose Magnolia Street (1932) 
and “Doomington” novels enshrine this aspect of Jewish as- 
similation with an archetypal repetitiveness that suggests a 
permanent solution of the “Jewish problem” through whole- 
sale extra-marriage. The outstanding Jewish poet of the 20% 
century was Isaac *Rosenberg, whose feeling for the suffer- 
ings of the soldiers in the trenches of World War 1 was in part 
nourished by the Bible. Izak *Goller, originally a preacher, was 
a more intensely Jewish poet, whose passionate Zionist sym- 
pathies and outspoken manner brought him both fame and 
notoriety during the 1930s. Other Jewish writers included S.L. 
*Bensusan; the biographer and historian, Philip *Guedalla; 
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and M.J. Landa. A number of Jewish writers also became 
eminent as literary scholars and critics. They include Sir Sid- 
ney *Lee; F.S. Boas; Sir Israel *Gollancz; Laurie *Magnus; V. 
de Sola Pinto; Jacob Isaacs (d. 1973), first professor of English 
at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem; David *Daiches; and 
George Steiner. The left-wing publisher, author, and pacifist, 
Victor *Gollancz, attempted to synthesize his conception of 
Judaism with a liberalized Christianity. Joseph *Leftwich, J.M. 
Cohen (d. 1989), and Jacob Sonntag (d. 1984) were prominent 
editors, anthologists, and translators. 


NEW IMPULSES. In the mid-20' century a new dimension 
was given to the problem of Jewish existence both by the 
European Holocaust and its aftermath and by the birth and 
consolidation of the State of Israel. These momentous events, 
shattering old illusions, in time created a new sense of tragedy 
and peril, in which the Jew became the focus of a universal 
situation. This feeling can be detected in several Anglo-Jew- 
ish writers, although none of them was as significant as such 
US. authors as Saul *Bellow, Bernard *Malamud, and Philip 
*Roth. In poetry the outstanding names were Dannie *Abse, 
Karen Gershon, Michael Hamburger, Emanuel *Litvinoff, Ru- 
dolf Nassauer, Jon *Silkin, and Nathaniel Tarn. A writer whose 
novels, essays, and political and philosophical works com- 
manded wide attention from the 1930s onward was the Hun- 
garian-born Arthur Koestler. Like Koestler, Stephen Spender 
(1909-1995), a leading poet and critic of partly Jewish origin, 
was a disillusioned leftist. His works include impressions of 
Israel, Learning Laughter (1952). Elias *Canetti was a refugee 
playwright who continued to write in German, his works be- 
ing translated into English. Harold *Pinter, Peter *Shaffer, and 
Arnold *Wesker were leading playwrights of the post-World 
War I era. In 2005 Pinter was awarded the Nobel Prize for 
literature. Janina David (1930- ) described her childhood 
experiences in pre-war Poland and the Warsaw ghetto in A 
Square of Sky (1964); its sequel, A Touch of Earth (1966), tells 
of her postwar move to Australia. The Quick and the Dead 
(1969), a novel by Thomas Wiseman (1930- ), reflects early 
memories of Vienna during the 1930s and the Anschluss era. 
A few writers attempted to demythologize the Jewish image 
by presenting Jews as basically similar to their fellows. The 
novelist Alexander Baron, the novelist and playwright Wolf 
*Mankowitz, and Arnold Wesker all belong to this category, 
although Mankowitz later reassessed his commitment to Juda- 
ism. Popular novelists included the Socialist member of par- 
liament Maurice Edelman, whose book The Fratricides (1963) 
has a Jewish doctor as its hero; and Henry Cecil (Judge Henry 
Cecil Leon), who specialized in legal themes. From the late 
1950s a “new wave’ of Anglo-Jewish writers appeared follow- 
ing the publication of The Bankrupts (1958), a novel by Brian 
*Glanville harshly criticizing Jewish family life and social 
forms. Works of similar inspiration were written by Dan *Ja- 
cobson, Frederic Raphael, and Bernard *Kops. Following the 
general inclination to reject or debunk the inheritance of an 
older generation — these writers were not, however, entirely 
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destructive, their aim being to strip Jewish life in England of its 
complacency and hypocrisy. Other writers were more firmly 
committed to Jewish values and ideals. They include the hu- 
morist Chaim Bermant; the novelists Gerda Charles, Lionel 
Davidson, William Goldman (1910- ), Chaim Raphael, and 
Bernice Rubens; and the Welsh-born poet Jeremy Robson 
(1939- ), who edited Letters to Israel (1969) and an Anthology 
of Young British Poets (1968). 

Another member of this group was the critic John Jacob 
Gross (1935- ), assistant editor of Encounter. The Six-Day 
War of June 1967 galvanized many Jewish writers in England 
into a sudden awareness of a common destiny shared with 
the Israelis in their hour of peril. This found expression in a 
forthright letter to the London Sunday Times (June 4) signed 
by more than 30 Anglo-Jewish authors. 


{Harold Harel Fisch] 


Later Developments 

The trends which had characterized Anglo-Jewish literature 
during the 1960s continued to manifest themselves in the 
1970s. New books were published by virtually all of the bet- 
ter-known writers, including the novelists Gerda *Charles, 
Frederic *Raphael, Chaim *Raphael, Nadine *Gordimer, Ber- 
nard *Kops, Barnet *Litvinoff, Chaim *Bermant, Bernice 
*Rubens, the last of whom was awarded the Booker Prize for 
Fiction in 1970 for The Elected Member (1970), the story of a 
drug addict and his Jewish family set against the background 
of Londons East End. 

One of the new trends in the years under review was a 
growing closeness to the Hebrew tradition. Dan *Jacobson’s 
The Rape of Tamar (1970) brought King David, his family, 
and court to life in a searching and brilliant retelling of bibli- 
cal narrative. His drama, The Caves of Adullam (1972), treated 
the David-Saul relationship no less interestingly. Later heroism 
was described in David *Kossoff’s Voices of Masada (1973), the 
story of the siege as it might have been told by the two women 
who, according to Josephus, were the only Jewish survivors. In 
another historical novel, Another Time, Another Voice (1971), 
Barnet Litvinoff deals with Shabbetai Zevi, while against the 
background of present-day Israel Lionel *Davidson’s detective 
story, Smith’s Gazelle (1971), deftly wove together kibbutz and 
Bedouin and the Israel love for nature. 

Davidson, who settled in Israel after the Six-Day War, 
in 1972 became the first writer in English to win the Shazar 
Prize of the Israel Government for the encouragement of im- 
migrant authors. Another English writer who settled in Israel 
was Karen *Gershon, the German-born poet, whose poems 
on Jerusalem were the heart of her volume of verse, Legacies 
and Encounters, Poems 1966-1971 (1972). A cycle of the Jeru- 
salem poems appeared in Israel with Hebrew translations fac- 
ing each page. 

The new, sometimes even personal, relation of Anglo- 
Jewish writers to Israel is paralleled by a deeper involvement 
with the Jewish past in England itself. Thus, Gerda Charles’ 
novel, The Destiny Waltz (1971), grew out of the life of Isaac 
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*Rosenberg, the East End poet who died in World War 1, while 
Maurice *Edelman went further back to write Disraeli in Love 
(1972), a portrait of the statesman in his youth. The largely in- 
terrelated aristocratic families that dominated the Anglo-Jew- 
ish community in the 19" century and even later were vividly 
described in The Cousinhood (1971) by Chaim Bermant. 

The nearer past continued to be reflected in literature, 
Emanuel *Litvinoff’s Journey through a Small Planet (1972) 
depicting an East End childhood in the 1930s and Arnold 
*Wesker in his play, The Old Ones (1973), evoking ideologies 
and eccentricities of an older East End generation that is now 
vanishing. The second part of David *Daiches’ autobiogra- 
phy, A Third World (1971), describes the author's years in the 
United States, while Mist of Memory (1973) by the South Af- 
rican writer Bernard Sachs portrayed a Lithuanian childhood 
and full, contemplative years in South Africa — its politics, ra- 
cial conflicts, trade unionism, and Jewish attitudes. 

Another book on South Africa, Dan Jacobson’s novel on 
interracial marriage, Evidence of Love (1960), was translated 
and published in the Soviet Union. Both Jacobson and Sachs, 
like other South African Jewish writers, in recent years made 
their home in England. Similarly, Canadians like Norman 
Levine and Mordecai *Richler, though continuing to write 
about Canada, became resident in England, and Richler’s St. 
Urbain’s Horseman (1971) sharply described expatriates in the 
film and television industry. 


[Shulamit Nardi] 


Starting in the 1980s Anglo-Jewish literature has under- 
gone something of a transformation. Instead of specifically 
English concerns and forms of expression, many recent An- 
glo-Jewish novelists are influenced by the American Jewish 
novel and incorporate European Jewish history and the con- 
temporary State of Israel into their fiction. This marked lack 
of parochialism is reflected in novels, often first novels, pub- 
lished in the 1980s by Elaine *Feinstein, Howard *Jacobson, 
Emanuel *Litvinoff, Simon Louvish, Bernice *Rubens, and 
Clive *Sinclair. 

In 1985, the London Times Literary Supplement indicated 
a serious general interest in Anglo-Jewish literature by orga- 
nizing a symposium for English and American Jewish writers 
on the role of Hebrew and Yiddish culture in the writer’s life 
and work. In general, national British radio, television, and 
press have devoted a significant amount of time to Anglo-Jew- 
ish literature which, in recent years, has included many indi- 
vidual profiles of Jewish novelists in England. Clive Sinclair 
and Howard Jacobson, in particular, have achieved national 
prominence with Sinclair, in 1983, designated one of the 20 
“Best of Young British Novelists” and Jacobson's Peeping Tom 
(1984), his second novel, winning a special Guardian fiction 
prize. Since 1984, the Institute of Jewish Affairs, the Lon- 
don-based research arm of the World Jewish Congress, has 
organized a regular Jewish writers’ circle which has brought 
together many Anglo-Jewish writers for the first time. This 
group has grown out of a colloquium in 1984 on Literature 
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and the Contemporary Jewish Experience which included the 
participation of the Israeli writer Aharon *Appelfeld and the 
literary critic George *Steiner. 

In contrast to Anglo-Jewish literature which includes 
explicitly Jewish concerns, many Jewish writers in England 
continue to abstain from overt expression of their Jewishness 
in a fictional context. Prominent examples, in these terms, in- 
clude Anita *Brookner’s Hotel du Lac (1984), which won the 
Booker McConnel Prize for Fiction in 1984, Gabriel *Josopo- 
vicis Conversations in Another Room (1984), and Russell Ho- 
ban’s Pilgermann (1983). Against this trend, however, Anita 
Brookner’s Family and Friends (1985), for the first time in her 
fiction, obliquely refers to the author’s European Jewish back- 
ground and her The Latecomers (1988) makes explicit her grief 
for a lost European past as well as her Central European Jew- 
ish antecedents. Gabriel Josipovici’s literary criticism reveals a 
profound interest and knowledge of Jewish literature. Two of 
Josipovici’s novels, The Big Glass (1991) and In a Hotel Garden 
(1993), are concerned, respectively, with a Hebraic understand- 
ing of art and the continued European dialogue with Jewish 
history. Josipovici has also published his much acclaimed The 
Book of God: A Response to the Bible (1988) which has had a 
considerable impact on his fiction. Josipovici has also written 
the introduction to the English translation of Aharon Appel- 
feld’s The Retreat (1985). 

A young Anglo-Jewish playwright, who has emerged in 
the last decade, is Stephen Poliakoff, whose plays have been 
regularly produced in both London and New York. Older play- 
wrights, Bernard *Kops and Arnold *Wesker, continue to pro- 
duce drama of interest, especially Bernard Kops’ Ezra (1980) 
and Arnold Wesker’s The Merchant (1977). Between 1977 and 
1981 Harold *Pinter’s collected Plays were published to much 
acclaim and Peter *Shaffer, the author of Amadeus (1980), 
staged Yonadab (1985), a play based on Dan *Jacobson’s The 
Rape of Tamar (1970), which played in a West End London 
theater. Jacobson, who was born in South Africa and has lived 
in England for nearly three decades, continues to produce fic- 
tion of high quality as demonstrated by his autobiographical 
set of short stories, Time and Time Again (1985) and his novel 
The God-Fearer. The poet Dannie *Abse has published A Strong 
Dose of Myself (1983), the third volume of his autobiography, 
and his Collected Poems: 1945-1976 appeared in 1977. 

Much Anglo-Jewish literature continues to situate Jewish 
characters in a specifically English context. In a comic tour 
de force, Howard Jacobson contrasts Englishness and Jewish- 
ness in his popular campus novel, Coming From Behind (1983). 
Jacobson’s Peeping Tom (1984) is a brilliant and lasting comic 
treatment of the same theme. His The Very Model of a Man 
(1992) and Roots Shmoots: Journeys among Jews (1993) are ex- 
plorations of his Jewishness. 

Frederic *Raphael’s Heaven and Earth (1985) examines 
Anglo-Jewishness in the political context of an amoral Eng- 
lish conservatism. A more conventional account of middle 
class Jewish life in England - and its relationship to the State 
of Israel - is provided by Rosemary Friedman’s trilogy, Proofs 
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of Affection (1982), Rose of Jericho (1984), and To Live in Peace 
(1986). Friedman’s fiction demonstrates that the family saga 
continues to be a popular form of Anglo-Jewish self-expres- 
sion. Chaim *Bermant’s The Patriarch: A Jewish Family Saga 
(1981) is another example of this genre, as is Maisie Mosco’s 
bestselling Almonds and Raisins trilogy (1979-81). Judith Sum- 
mers first novel, Dear Sister (1985), is a woman-centered Jew- 
ish family saga. 

While much Anglo-Jewish literature continues to be set 
in an English milieu, many Jewish novelists have begun to 
reveal a fruitful interest in European Jewish history and the 
contemporary State of Israel. Emanuel Litvinoff’s Falls The 
Shadow (1983), using the form of a detective novel, examines 
the Jewishness of modern-day Israel and the relationship of 
the Jewish State to the Holocaust. A more controversial ac- 
count of these themes is found in George Steiner’s The Por- 
tage to San Cristobal of A.H. (1981). The 1982 West End stage 
version of this novella excited a prolonged exchange of arti- 
cles and letters in the London Times and the Jewish Chronicle. 
Steiner also published an interesting work of fiction, Proofs 
and Three Fables (1992). Other works of fiction by Jewish crit- 
ics include Al Alvarez’s Day of Atonement (1991) and Harold 
Pinter’s autobiographical novel The Dwarfs (1990 but mainly 
written in the 1950s). Pinter, like Steven *Berkoff in his chal- 
lenging plays, was deeply influenced by his poor London 
East End Jewish background. Provocative fictional accounts 
of contemporary Israel are found in Simon Louvish’s novels, 
‘The Therapy of Avram Blok (1985), The Death of Moishe-Ganel 
(1986), City of Blok (1988), The Last Trump of Avram Blok 
(1990), and The Silencer (1991). Louvish, who lives London, 
was raised in Jerusalem and served in the Six-Day War. His 
fiction is an iconoclastic, deliberately grotesque, portrait of 
the State of Israel. Clive Sinclair’s Blood Libels (1985), his sec- 
ond novel, also utilizes Israeli history, especially the Lebanon 
War, and combines such history with a haunting imagination. 
In fact, Sinclair epitomizes the explicitly Jewish self-assertion 
and maturity of a new generation of Anglo-Jewish writers that 
has emerged in the 1980s. He describes himself as a Jewish 
writer “in a national sense” and so situates his fiction in East- 
ern Europe, America, and Israel. In this way, he eschews the 
usual self-referring, parochial concerns of the Anglo-Jewish 
novel. This is especially true in his collection of short stories, 
Hearts of Gold (1979) - which won the Somerset Maugham 
Award in 1981 — and Bedbugs (1982). His later works are Cos- 
metic Effects (1989), Augustus Rex (1992), and Diaspora Blues: 
A View of Israel (1987). 

Elaine Feinstein is another Anglo-Jewish writer who, 
over the last decade, has consistently produced fiction of the 
highest literary excellence and has demonstrated a profound 
engagement with European history. Her fiction, especially 
Children of the Rose (1975), The Ecstasy of Dr. Miriam Gardner 
(1976), The Shadow Master (1978), The Survivors (1982), and 
‘The Border (1984), all demonstrate the persistence of the past 
in her characters’ lives. Apart from The Survivors, all of these 
novels have a continental European setting. That is, Feinstein’s 
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fiction has successfully drawn on European Jewish history ina 
bid to understand her own sense of Jewishness. In recent years 
this has been clearly focused in her autobiographical The Sur- 
vivors, set in England, and her less overtly autobiographical 
‘The Border which is set in Central Europe in 1938. The Border 
received high critical acclaim. The novel, using the form of a 
collection of letters and diaries, enacts the irrevocable march 
of history leading up to the outbreak of World War 11. In jux- 
taposition to this historical backdrop, Feinstein’s rare lucidity 
evokes her characters’ passionately differing sense of reality. 
Bernice Rubens’ Brothers (1983) utilizes modern Jewish history 
in more expansive terms than Feinstein, but, perhaps because 
of this, with less success. 

The growing strength of British-Jewish writing is fur- 
ther indicated by a younger generation of Jewish novelists 
which is now emerging. Work by them includes Jenny Dis- 
ki’s Like Mother (1988), Will Self’s Cock and Bull (1992), and 
Jonathan Wilson’s Schoom (1993). When this writing is cou- 
pled with the plays of a number of young Jewish dramatists 
such as Diane Samuels, Julia Pascall, and Gavin Kostick, 
then the future of British-Jewish literature looks particularly 
healthy. 

The last decade has demonstrated that there is a co- 
incidence of interests between English literature in general 
and the concerns of the Anglo-Jewish novel. In recent years, 
much of the best English fiction looks to Asia, the Americas, 
and continental Europe for its subject matter and sense of 
history. It is not uncommon, therefore, for non-Jewish writ- 
ers to incorporate Jewish history into their novels. With re- 
gard to the Holocaust, two of the most prominent examples 
of this phenomena are Thomas Keneally’s Booker Prize win- 
ning Schindler’s Ark (1982) - based on the life of the righteous 
gentile Oskar *Schindler - and D.M. Thomas’ controversial 
The White Hotel (1981). 

[Bryan Cheyette] 
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EN-HAROD (Heb. 117 Py). 

Ancient 

Spring where Gideon and his people camped during his war 
against the Midianites and the place where he selected the men 
for his night ambush (Judg. 7:1). It is identified with a spring 
on a northwestern spur of Mt. Gilboa, and may also be the 
unnamed fountain where Saul camped against the Philistines 
(1 Sam. 29:1). From Byzantine times it was believed that the 
battle between David and Goliath took place at En-Harod. The 
Arabs thus called it Ain Jalud (“Spring of Goliath”), by which 
name it became famous as the site of the Mongol defeat by the 
Mamluk sultan Kotuz in 1260. 

En-Harod is also an unidentified locality which was the 
home of Shammah and Elika, two of David’s warriors (11 Sam. 
23:25; cf. 1 Chron. 11:27). 

[Michael Avi- Yonah] 
Modern 
En-Harod is the name of two kibbutzim in the Harod Val- 
ley, one affiliated with Ha-Kibbutz ha-Me’uhad and the other 
with Ihud ha-Kevuzot ve-ha-Kibbutzim. The original En-Ha- 
rod was founded in 1921 at the foot of Mt. Gilboa near Harod 
Spring by a pioneer group of *Gedud ha-Avodah. They set 
up two tent camps and started draining the malarial swamps 
of the “Nuris Bloc” recently acquired by the *Jewish National 
Fund. At En-Harod, the principles of the “large and growing 
kibbutz” were worked out in its first years and laid down by 
Shelomo *Lavi. At the same time, fierce discussions were held 
between members accepting the Gedud ha-Avodah doctrine 
of a countrywide commune of kibbutzim and others who 
demanded that every village constitute a separate economic 
unit. The former concentrated at neighboring *Tel Yosef, 
and the latter at En-Harod. When the Gedud declined, most 
of its groups associated themselves with En-Harod, eventu- 
ally forming Ha-Kibbutz ha-Me'uhad. In 1929 the En-Harod 
settlement was transferred to the northern rim of the val- 
ley, on the slope of the Zevaim (Qumi) Ridge. In the 1930s, 
the kibbutz quickly increased in membership, intensified its 
farming, and opened manufacturing enterprises. Exposed to 
frequent attacks during the 1936-39 Arab riots, special night 
squads of the Haganah were set up and trained at En-Harod, 
under Orde *Wingate. In the Israeli War of Independence 
(1948), a Palmah group from En-Harod dislodged the Arab 
Legion from its positions menacing the Harod Valley at Zir‘in 
(Yizre'el) and al-Mazar on Mt. Gilboa. In the 1951-52 split 
in the Kibbutz Me'uhad movement, members of En-Harod 
were about equally divided between Mapai and the *Ahdut- 
Avodah faction of Mapam, causing the settlement to be split 
between Ihud ha-Kevuzot ve-ha-Kibbutzim and Ha-Kibbutz 
ha-Me'uhad, the latter setting up a new kibbutz adjoining the 
veteran settlement in the northwest. Both kibbutzim devel- 
oped highly intensive farming (beehives, dairy cattle, poultry, 
fishery, fields crops, and orchards) and each had a number 
of industrial enterprises (at En-Harod “Thud,’ stainless steel 
sanitary equipment, other metal products, a printing press, 
and a guest house, and at En-Harod “Me'uhad,’ steel works, 
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a furniture factory, medical and industrial recording equip- 
ment, and software). Tel Yosef and En-Harod maintained 
the Bet Sturman Museum and Study Center containing col- 
lections and documents on the region’s nature, history, and 
settlement history; nearby, a large open-air stage for art per- 
formances was set up. There was also a museum for contem- 
porary art, Mishkan la-Ommanut (see *Museums, Israel). In 
1968 En-Harod “Meuhad” had 760 inhabitants, and En-Harod 
“Thud” had 690. In the mid-1990s the population of En-Harod 
“Me uhad” was approximately 875, and the population of En- 
Harod “Thud” was approximately 720. At the end of 2002 the 
population of En-Harod “Me’uhad” was 809 and the popula- 
tion of En-Harod “Thud” was 559. 
WEBSITE: www.einharodm.co.il (for Meuhad). 


[Efraim Orni] 


ENNERY, JONAS D? (1801-1863), French politician, geogra- 
pher, and educationalist. Ennery, who was born in Nancy, was 
principal of the school of the Jewish community in Strasbourg. 
In 1849, despite the anti-Jewish disorders in Alsace, he was 
elected to the constituent assembly, where he sat among the 
members of the “Mountain” (left wing). After Napoleon 111’s 
coup détat in 1852, Ennery was exiled to Belgium. His works 
include Dictionnaire général de géographie universelle (4 vols., 
1839-41) and Priéres d’un coeur israélite (1848). 


ENOCH (Heb. 3i37)). (1) Son of Cain, father of Irad. The 
world’s first city was named after Enoch (Gen. 4:17f.). It has 
been suggested that the writer is punning on the root hnk, “to 
found, “initiate.” (2) Son of Jared, father of Methuselah, sev- 
enth generation of the human race (Gen. 5:18-24; 1 Chron. 
1:3). Sasson (in Bibliography) has suggested that as seventh in 
the line of Adam, Enoch’s life of piety is in contrast with the 
seventh in the line of Cain, who is associated with bloodshed. 
In comparison with the life-span of his ancestors and descen- 
dants, his life is short and corresponds in years with the num- 
ber of days in the solar year. It is further said of him that he 
“walked with God; then he was no more for God took him” 
(Gen. 5:23). This cryptic statement implies the existence of 
some fuller narrative about Enoch, now lost, perhaps connect- 
ing him with the sun god (see below). Legend has stepped in 
to fill the gap. Some scholars have pointed to a similarity with 
the Mesopotamian story of Enmeduranna, the seventh king 
before the flood, who was very close to the sun-god to whom 
his capital city was dedicated. Hess follows Borger (Bibliogra- 
phy) in suggesting that a better Mesopotamian counterpart of 
Enoch would be Utuabzu, adviser to Enmeduranki. Utuabzu, 
seventh in a list of sages before the Mesopotamian flood, like 
Enoch ascended into heaven. 


[Nahum M. Sarna / S. David Sperling (274 ed.)] 
In the Apocrypha 
In Jewish apocryphal literature of the Second Temple period 


similar motifs to those of Enmeduranna are connected with 
Enoch (seventh in Seth’s line); he too learned God’s mys- 
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teries and had access to the heavenly tablets. It is therefore 
probable that the similarity between the later legends about 
Enoch and the figure of the Babylonian legendary king can 
be explained by the fact that Genesis preserves a partly ex- 
purgated narrative about Enoch and that some of the origi- 
nal mythological motifs continued to exist in oral tradition 
until they reached their present form in Jewish pseudepigra- 
pha and medieval legends and mystical literature. Enoch be- 
came a hero in Jewish apocalyptic literature and two Jewish 
apocalyptic books are ascribed to him: the so-called Ethiopic 
and Slavonic Books of Enoch. The figure of Enoch was espe- 
cially significant in the spiritual movement from which the 
*Dead Sea Sect originated. Thus his story and his writings 
are treated in the Book of *Jubilees, his prophecies are hinted 
at in the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs, and he plays an 
active role in the Genesis Apocryphon, one of the *Dead Sea 
Scrolls. Cave 4 at Qumran yielded Aramaic fragments many 
of which correspond to the apocalyptic 1 Enoch. The impor- 
tance attached to Enoch in some Jewish circles in the Second 
Temple period aroused the opposition of the more rationalistic 
Jewish sages. Therefore in rabbinic literature Enoch is some- 
times presented as evil and the biblical statement that he was 
taken by God is simply explained as a reference to his death. 
The first to claim that Enoch merely died was Ben Sira (Ec- 
clus. 44:16; 49:14-16) — even Joseph, Shem, Seth, Enoch, and 
Adam had to die. It is interesting to note that all these biblical 
personages (with the exception of Joseph, but note “The Prayer 
of Joseph”) became heroes of Jewish, Gnostic, and Christian 
mystical speculations. It is also important that while the He- 
brew text of Ben Sira presents Enoch as a “sign of knowledge 
to all generations” - a hint at his mystical wisdom - by the 
time of the Greek translation (135 B.c.£.) Enoch had become 
“an example of repentance for all generations,’ reflecting the 
legend that there was repentance before the Flood. This leg- 
end, in a curious form, occurs even in Mormon holy scrip- 
tures (Moses 6:27-7:19). pagent 
In the Aggadah 

Enoch was among the nine righteous men who entered para- 
dise without suffering the pangs of death (pEz 1, end). “He 
ascended to heaven on God’s command, and was given the 
name *Metatron the Great Scribe” (Targ. Yer. to Gen. 5:4). 
During his lifetime Enoch was the guardian of the “secret of 
intercalation” and of the “miraculous rod” with which Moses 
later performed the miracles in Egypt (PdRE 7:40). He is the 
central figure in some late Midrashim, such as Sefer Hanokh 
and Hayyei Hanokh (which are related to the legends found 
in the various pseudepigraphic Books of Enoch and other 
apocryphic works). Enoch lived in a secret place as a hidden 
righteous man and was called by an angel to leave his retreat 
to go to teach men to walk in the ways of God. He taught for 
243 years, during which peace and prosperity reigned in the 
world. He made a powerful impression on all he taught, in- 
cluding kings and princes, and they acclaimed him as their 
king. As a reward for instructing mankind, God resolved to in- 
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stall him as king over the angels in heaven too. He ascended to 
heaven in a fiery chariot drawn by fiery chargers. When Enoch 
arrived in heaven the angels exclaimed: “How comes a man 
born of a woman amid the fire-consuming angels?” To which 
God replied: “Be not offended, for all mankind denied Me and 
My dominion and paid homage to the idols; I therefore trans- 
ferred the Shekhinah [‘Divine Presence’] from earth to heaven, 
and this man Enoch is the elect of men.” God arrayed him in 
a magnificent garment and a luminous crown, opened to him 
all the gates of wisdom, gave him the name “Metatron,” prince 
and chief of all heavenly hosts, transformed his body into a 
flame, and engirdled him by storm, whirlwind, and thunder- 
ing (Sefer ha-Yashar to Genesis, p. 11a-13a). Notwithstanding 
these legends, third-century Palestinian rabbis deny the mi- 
raculous translation of Enoch, and state that he vacillated all 
his life between righteousness and sinfulness, whereupon God 
removed him from the world before he relapsed again into 
sin (Gen. R. 25:1). This derogatory evaluation of Enoch was, 
at least in part, a reaction against the use made by Christians 
of the legend of Enoch’s ascension to heaven. 


In Islam 
A prophet named Idris is mentioned in the Koran in Su- 
ras 19:57-58 and 21:85. The commentators identify him with 
Enoch, whom God “took” (Gen. 5:22-25), namely, that he did 
not die. The Muslims shaped the character of Idris, the brother 
of “Noah,” in keeping with Jewish aggadah, as already found 
in Ben Sira, Josephus, and the books of the Pseudepigrapha, 
in various languages, which are attributed to Enoch. The 
brother of “Noah” was well versed in books and was there- 
fore named Idris (“the expounder of books”). Like the Jews, 
the Muslims occasionally identify him with Elijah, as well as 
with al-Khadir (see *Musa). 
[Haim Zew Hirschberg] 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Borger, in: JNES, 33 (1974), 183-96; J. Milik, 
Books of Enoch: Aramaic Fragments of Qumran Cave 4 (1976); J. Sas- 
son, in: ZAW, 90 (1978), 171-85; R. Hess, in: ABD 11, 508; J. Fitzmyer, 
The Genesis Apocryphon of Qumran Cave 1 (2004°); C. Rowland, in: 
DDD, 301-5. 


ENOCH, ETHIOPIC BOOK OF (known as 1 Enoch; abbr. 
1 En.), one of the most important of the apocalyptic works, 
dating from the period of the Second Temple. It is named af- 
ter the biblical Enoch, son of Jared, about whom it is stated in 
Genesis 5:24 that he “walked with God; then he was no more, 
for God took him, which was understood to mean that he 
ascended to heaven during his lifetime. The work consists of 
different sections, which are generally clearly indicated. 
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In its present form it is divided into five parts, consisting 
of some nine separate sections, as follows: 

(1) 1-5: An introduction, in which Enoch relates the good 
in store for the “elect” after the final “day of judgment”; 6-11 
describes Shamhazai and his cohorts, the chiefs of the watch- 
ers (cf. Dan. 4:10-14); they are “sons of God ... the Nephilim” 
of Genesis 6:4, who lust after the daughters of men and 
sire children (cf. the Greek gigantes), who consume the labor 
of others, and teach mankind the arts of magic and the art of 
fashioning weapons of destruction. Uriel, one of the angels 
of the “Heavenly Presence,’ is sent by God to apprise Noah 
of the impending flood, destined to come upon the earth 
because of this wickedness. The angel Gabriel is sent to de- 
stroy the children of the “watchers” and the angel Michael 
to bind the “watchers” in *Sheol until the day of the last judg- 
ment; 12-36 continues the foregoing except for the fact that 
here the leader of the Nephilim is called Azael, and Enoch 
the “righteous scribe” acts as the intermediary between them 
and God. It continues with Enoch’s journey through the uni- 
verse, during which he is granted a view of all the elements 
of creation (hills of darkness, rivers of fire, the abode of 
the spirits, the place of the great future “judgment,” the gar- 
den of Eden, Gehenna, the sun, the stars, etc.) and among 
them also “the seat of glory,” upon which sits “the great glory” 
(God). 

(2) 37-71: This section deals with the “last day.” The Mes- 
siah, who is here called the “Elect One,’ is envisioned as a pre- 
existent being who has, from time immemorial, been “under 
the wings of the Lord of the spirits” and who, on the last day 
of judgment, is destined to act as the judge of all mortal be- 
ings (41). The ministering angels, who lift their voices in song 
in the morning, first greet the “Lord of spirits” (or the “ancient 
of days” of Dan. 7:9) and then the “Elect One” 

(3) 72-82: The Book of the Courses of the Heavenly Lu- 
minaries. This book is entirely separate and distinct from the 
preceding one. It gives a detailed description of the course of 
the sun, of the moon and of the stars, of the falling of dew and 
of rain, of the recurring seasons of the year, etc. The nature of 
the “true” calendar of 364 days per year, i.e., 52 weeks, is also 
explained (by means of a description of the procession of the 
sun through the “gates” and “windows” of the heavens). 

(4) 83-90: This part is similar in content to section (2). 
In it are related, by means of dream-visions and symbols, the 
deluge and the history of the children of Israel down to the 
beginning of the Hasmonean era. 

(5) 91-108, which may be subdivided as follows: (a) 
91-105: another survey of the history of man and of the chil- 
dren of Israel. History is divided into ten periods, seven of 
which have already occurred (the creation, the flood, Abra- 
ham, the revelation at Sinai, the Temple, the destruction of 
the Temple, the time of the election of “the righteous shoot”) 
and three which belong to the future. In them the righteous 
shall triumph, the Temple will be rebuilt, and the day of the 
last judgment come; (b) 106-107: The Book of Noah, the story 
of Noahs birth, similar in content to the Genesis Apocryphon 
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and to the Book of Noah found at Qumran; (c) 108: Enoch’s 
instructions to mankind. 

The different parts of the work are not merely a compi- 
lation of various heterogeneous elements, but apparently also 
reflect different periods in the life of the community in which 
these “books” arose. In its view of the role of Enoch and in 
its solar calendar it has affinities with the Book of *Jubilees 
(which mentions it - 4:17—-23 et al. - and is dependent upon it), 
as well as with other apocalyptic literature (cf. the Testament 
of Levi, 10:5; 14:1 et al.). These books are also familiar with the 
Noah story, as apparently with chapters 80-93. On the other 
hand chapters 37-71 reflect the views of esoteric circles. In the 
Talmud, R. Akiva, who was among the sages who delved into 
such lore (maaseh merkavah; see Tosef., Hag. 2:4), expressed 
similar ideas concerning a preexistent Messiah who sits on a 
seat next to the “Divine Presence” (Shekhinah; Sanh. 38b; Hag. 
14a), and similar ideas are found in the later “pseudepigraphic” 
midrashic literature (ed. by A. Jellinek in his Beit ha-Midrash 
and in PR 36-46). One passage in this section (67:6-8), which 
speaks about mineral waters used medicinally by mighty and 
wicked monarchs, apparently alludes to Herod (cf. Jos., Ant., 
17:171) and hence dates from after his reign (or possibly the 
days of the early *procurators). The belief in a Temple which 
will descend from heaven (91-105) also stems from separatist 
circles, such as those represented by the authors of the Dead 
Sea Manual of *Discipline who did not consider the Second 
Temple to be sacred and dissociated themselves from it. The 
final chapter is both ideologically and linguistically close to 
the *Dead Sea Scrolls, and the term “righteous shoot” is also 
common in the writings of this sect. 

The Book of Enoch had tremendous influence. From it, 
or at any rate, through it the Manual of Discipline received the 
solar calendar and it also served as an exemplar for the com- 
position of the burgeoning apocalyptic literary genre. From it 
too comes the concept of a preexistent Messiah, which influ- 
enced early Christianity and prepared the way for the belief 
in the divinity of Jesus (see later). It was this influence which 
was apparently responsible for the negative attitude of some 
of the talmudic sages of the third century c.z. who regarded 
Enoch as a wicked and hypocritical figure (Gen. R. 25:1). Only 
later, at the beginning of the Middle Ages, did the rabbis deal 
with the mystical knowledge traditionally vouchsafed Enoch. 
Some early Church Fathers (like Tertullian) considered the 
book to be part of the canon. However, from the fourth cen- 
tury on, it gradually lost importance in the Western Church 
and only in the Ethiopic Church is it still considered canoni- 
cal. The Book of Enoch became known again in Europe only 
in the 18" century when James Bruce brought parts of it from 
Ethiopia. In the 19" century, Dalman (who is also responsible 
for the chapter divisions), and later Charles, disseminated it 
in the world of Western scholarship. 

The original language of the Book of Enoch was, accord- 
ing to Joseph Halévy, Hebrew, but the fragments of the book 
found in Qumran are all in Aramaic. Charles’ hypothesis is 
that the book consists of Hebrew and Aramaic portions in- 
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discriminately combined. The book was translated into Greek 
and from Greek into Ethiopic. Only part of the Greek trans- 
lation is extant. The Book of Enoch is quoted in the Epistle of 
Jude (14-15) in the New Testament and its influence has been 
discovered at many other points in the New Testament and in 
the Church Fathers (cf. Charles, Apocrypha, 2 (1913), 180-5). 
Of the Greek translation, chapters 1-32 were found in Egypt 
in 1886-7 and were published by Bouriant in 1892. In 1930 the 
University of Michigan purchased this manuscript, as well 
as the manuscript of chapters 97:6-104, 106-107, which were 
published by Bonner (The Last Chapters of Enoch in Greek, 
1937). The most complete Ethiopic version was published by 
R.H. Charles as The Ethiopic Version of the Book of Enoch ed- 
ited from 23 Mss. (1906). There are the following translations 
of the Ethiopic text into modern languages: English, Charles, 
Apocrypha, 2 (1913), 163-28; German, G. Beer, in: E. Kautsch 
(ed.), Apocryphen und Pseudepigraphen, 2 (1900), 236-310; 
French, FE. Martin, Le livre d’Hénoch (1906); Hebrew, A. Ka- 
hana, Ha-Sefarim ha-Hizonim, 1 (1936), 19-101. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Flemming and L. Radermacher, Das Buch 
Henoch (1901); H.B. Swete, Old Testament in Greek (1912*), 789-809; 
P. Volz, Eschatologie der juedischen Gemeinde im neutestamentli- 
chen Zeitalter (1934), 16-25; H.H. Rowley, Relevance of Apocalyptic 
(1947), 54-60, incl. bibl.; idem, Jewish Apocalyptic and the Dead Sea 
Scrolls (1957); J.T. Milik, in: Biblica, 32 (1951), 393-400; idem, in: RB, 
65 (1958), 70-77; N. Avigad and Y. Yadin, Megillah Hizonit li-Vereshit 
(1957), 13-15, 31, 34 (Heb. section); Y.M. Grintz, Perakim be-Toledot 


Bayit Sheni (1969), 105-42. 
[Yehoshua M. Grintz] 


ENOCH, SLAVONIC BOOK OF (known as 11 Enoch; abbr. 
11 En.; also entitled the Book of the Secrets of Enoch, or sev- 
eral variations on this), apocryphal work translated in the 
tenth or 11» century from Greek into Slavonic. The dating is 
deduced from the evidence of certain linguistic peculiarities. 
The first complete edition of the work was published by A. 
Popov in 1880. It was edited and studied by M. Sokolov (1899 
and 1910) who made a special examination of the quotations 
from Old Russian literature it contains. An edition and trans- 
lation of the work into French was made by A. Vaillant (1952). 
There are considerable differences between the two recensions 
(one long and one short) found in the manuscripts. Vaillant 
and other scholars maintain that the short recension is closer 
to the original text than the long one, which in their view con- 
tains many interpolations made by two revisers. Nonetheless 
the long recension seems to contain some material belonging 
to the original text omitted from the short recension. 

The Slavonic Book of Enoch begins with *Enoch’s ac- 
count of his journey on the wings of angels through the seven 
heavens. This account, which contains astronomical informa- 
tion and descriptions of various classes of obedient and rebel- 
lious angels, recalls, despite considerable differences in detail, 
similar passages in the Ethiopic Book of *Enoch. In the sev- 
enth heaven Enoch sees from afar the Lord, who speaks to him 
and orders the angel Vreveil to describe to him the workings 
of heaven and earth, as well as disquisitions on various other 
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topics, and commands Enoch to record these in 360 books. 
This is followed by an account of the creation given to Enoch 
which is succeeded in turn by Enoch’s exhortations to his 
sons. These exhortations include moral admonitions, injunc- 
tions concerning sacrifices, a description of what Enoch has 
seen in the heavens, and an eschatology. The tale continues 
with Enoch being carried away by angels. His son Methuse- 
lah is ordained as a priest, offers animal sacrifices, and at the 
end of his life sees in a vision the Lord, who announces the 
deluge and commands him to choose Nir, the second son of 
Lamech (i.e., Noah’s brother), as his successor in the priestly 
office. After the death of Methuselah, Nir offers animal sacri- 
fices. After more than 200 years, when people have changed 
for the worse, Sophonim, Nir’s wife, becomes pregnant in her 
old age. Rebuked by her husband who believes her unfaithful, 
she dies. A child comes forth from her corpse. He has the dis- 
tinctive signs of priesthood and is named Melchizedek. When 
the time of the deluge approaches, the Lord informs Nir that 
Melchizedek will be taken to Eden by the archangel Michael 
and will be forever the priest of priests, or, as Nir puts it, the 
head of the priests of the “other” people (those who will live 
after the deluge). 

In the long recension the Lord refers to the 13 priests 
headed by Melchizedek’s son Nir who precede the Melchize- 
dek known from the Bible and to 12 priests who follow the 
second Melchizedek; after them will come the great high 
priest, the Word of God, who created all things visible and 
invisible. This allusion to the Christian concept of the Christ 
has no counterpart in the short recension. The latter, which 
ends with the removal of the first Melchizedek, is possibly cut 
short, and in this case the long recension may have preserved 
some original materials. 

Various hypotheses have been put forward on the origin 
of the Slavonic Book of Enoch and the influences discernible 
in it. There are unmistakable echoes of Christian doctrine in 
the long recension, but only doubtful ones, or none at all, in 
the short. If, as seems probable, the latter text is comparatively 
free from interpolation, there does not appear to be any firm 
ground for maintaining, as Vaillant does, that the work origi- 
nated in a Christian milieu. It is possible that it reflects ten- 
dencies of one or even several Jewish groups; there are many 
quotations from biblical texts and allusions to them and to 
Ben Sira. It is reasonably likely that the original work, which is 
more or less represented by the short recension, was an amal- 
gam of two or more texts of differing provenance. A signifi- 
cant clue may be provided by the fact that in two passages - in 
Enoch’s exhortations to his sons (Vaillant, p. 58-59) and in the 
account of the sacrifice offered by Methuselah (p. 66-67) - the 
text makes it clear that the four legs of the sacrificial animals 
should be tied together. A passage in the Babylonian Talmud 
(Tam. 31b) characterizes this way of tying sacrificial animals as 
a custom of the sectarians (minim). It is therefore a possibil- 
ity that some portions of the Slavonic Book of Enoch, or the 
whole of it, reflect the views of a Jewish sect which was het- 
erodox in rabbinic eyes. In this connection, it may be asked if 
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the story of Melchizedek recounted in this work also belongs 
to the lore of this sect. 

Some portions of the Slavonic Book of Enoch show Ira- 
nian influences. A passage in the exhortations of Enoch (Vail- 
lant, p. 56-57) referring to the souls of animals accusing man 
certainly derives, as W. Otto noted, from the Zoroastrian 
scriptures; its ultimate source may be found in the Avestic 
Gathas (Yasna 29). The reference in the same passage to the 
habitation assigned to the souls of the animals in the Great 
Aeon may also reflect Zoroastrian views. It may be significant 
that these passages immediately precede the sectarian passage 
of sacrificial animals (Vaillant, p. 58-59). A passage in the 
exhortations of Enoch (p. 60-63) in which he refers to God 
having established the division of time in the Aeon of Creation 
and to these divisions (the years, months, days, and hours) 
disappearing in the eschatological Great Aeon is also reminis- 
cent of Iranian doctrines on the creation of the Time of Long 
Dominion (which has the ordinary divisions of time) and 
to its merging at the end with Infinite Time (which has none). 
It has been claimed, with good reason, that the account of 
the creation the Lord gives to Enoch (Vaillant, p. 28-31) also 
contains some Iranian elements. The book also shows an 
Egyptian influence. The Greek original of the Slavonic text 
appears to have been full of Hebraisms; it may be supposed 
that the author was familiar with the language of the Septu- 
agint. However, in at least one case (Vaillant, p. 10) a post- 
biblical Hebrew expression, porkei ‘ol, seems to have been 
translated. 

Chronologically the Slavonic Book of Enoch comes af- 
ter the Ethiopic Book of Enoch. A terminus a quo is sug- 
gested (though not established) by the hypothesis that the 
Mishnah may include a reference to the sacrificial usages of a 
sect within which at least some portions of this text may have 
originated. There are some not wholly conclusive indications 
that the Greek original of the work may have still existed in 
the 13" century. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Charles, Apocrypha, 2 (1913), 425-69; G.N. 
Bonwetsch, Die Buecher der Geheimnisse Hennochs (1922); R. Otto, 
Reich Gottes und Menschensohn (1934), 160-4; G. Scholem, Ursprung 
und Anfaenge der Kabbala (1962), 62ff.; D. Winston, in: History of Re- 
ligions, 5 (1965), 198f.; A. Rubinstein, in: Jys, 13 (1962), 1-21. 


[Shlomo Pines] 


ENOCH BEN ABRAHAM (d. after 1662), talmudist and 
preacher. In 1649, after having served as preacher in Cracow, 
he left for Gnesen where he was appointed rabbi. He after- 
ward became dayyan at Posen. As a result of the suffering 
and poverty caused by the Chmielnicki rebellion (1648-49), 
Enoch left Poland and settled at Oettingen (Germany) where 
he was appointed rabbi, remaining there, probably until his 
death. His works, published posthumously, are Vikkuah Yosef 
ve-ha-Shevatim (Amsterdam, 1680), an attempt to exoner- 
ate Joseph’s brothers; Reshit Bikkurim (1708), three sermons 
on God’s existence, revelation, and reward and punishment, 
published as part one of his grandson Enoch b. Judah's book 
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of the same title. The introduction mentions his commentar- 
ies on Psalms, Proverbs, and Esther; Berit Olam, homilies on 
the Bible; and novellae on the Tur Orah Hayyim. Some of his 
responsa, together with those of his son Judah and his grand- 
son, appear in Hinnukh Beit Yehudah (1708). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Perles, Geschichte der Juden in Posen (1865), 
82, 83; JE. Sokolow, Gan Perahim (1890), 120. 


[Jacob Hirsch Haberman] 


ENOSH (Heb. w11x; “man, mankind”), eldest son of *Seth and 
the father of Kenan (Gen. 4:26; 5:6, 9; 1 Chron. 1:1-2). He lived 
905 years (Gen. 5:11). It was in his day that the name YHwH 
was first invoked (ibid. 4:26). 


In the Aggadah 
The generation of Enosh is the “counsel of the ungodly” of 
Ps. 1:1. Enosh and his contemporaries studied and practiced 
the arts of divination and control of heavenly forces, thereby 
making way for the generation of the flood (Zohar 1:56a), 
and were also the first to practice idolatry (Sif. Deut. 43; see 
also Shab. 118b). Four revolutions in nature occurred during 
the days of Enosh: the mountains became barren; corpses 
began to putrefy; the faces of men became apelike (rather 
than Godlike); and demons lost their fear of men (Gen. R. 
23:6). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Cassuto, in: EM, 1 (1965), 450; E.A. Speiser, 
Genesis (1964), 37-38. IN THE AGGADAH: I. Hasida, Ishei ha-Tanakh 
(1964), 73. 


EN-RIMMON (Heb. Ji?) }?¥), ancient town in the northern 
Negev. Originally part of the territory of Simeon (Josh. 19:7), it 
was absorbed by the tribe of Judah in the time of David (ibid. 
15:32; 1 Chron. 4:32). It was resettled by Jews in the Persian pe- 
riod (Neh. 11:29). In the masoretic text of the Books of Joshua 
and Chronicles, En-Rimmon appears as two separate cities 
(Ain and Rimmon) but as one city in the Book of Nehemiah 
and the Septuagint. In the fourth century c.z. Eusebius refers 
to it as a large Jewish village (Onom. 88:17; 146:25). The name 
may be preserved in the Arabic Khirbat Umm al-Ramamin, 
about 8 mi. (13 km.) north of Beersheba. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abel, Geog, 2 (1938), 318; Avi- Yonah, Geog, 
114. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Ahituv, Joshua (1995), 303. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


ENRIQUES, PAOLO (1878-1932), Italian zoologist. Born at 
Leghorn, he became director of the Institute of Zoology at 
Padua in 1921 and remained there until his death. His zoologi- 
cal studies dealt with comparative physiology and protozool- 
ogy. Among works of wider scope were his La teoria cellulare 
(1911), in which he attempted a synthesis of modern biologi- 
cal problems; Riproduzione nei protozoi (1924); and a series 
of monographs on genetics and evolution in which Enriques 
attempted to reconcile Mendelian heredity with the Darwin- 
ian theory of evolution. 


[Mordecai L. Gabriel] 
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ENRIQUEZ (Henriques), ISABEL (fl. 1660), Spanish poet. 
According to Miguel de *Barrios, she was “famous in the 
Academies of Madrid for her rare talent.” In 1636 Isaac *Car- 
dozo dedicated to her his Panegyrieo... del color verde. At some 
date after this she fled to Amsterdam, where she openly pro- 
fessed Judaism. It was here that she was befriended by Bar- 
rios, who dedicated two poems to her in his Aplauso métrico 
(1673). In his Relacion de los poetas, Barrios cites a décima of 
hers and describes her as the author of a volume of verse. To- 
gether with Isabel *Correa, Isabel Enriquez is reputed to have 
been a member of Belmonte’s Academia de los Sitibundos in 
Amsterdam. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. de Barrios, Relacion de los Poetas y Es- 
criptores Espanioles de la Nacion Judayca (1683), 56; Kayserling, Bibl, 


52; Brugmans-Frank, 455. 
[Kenneth R. Scholberg] 


ENRIQUEZ (Henriquez) BASURTO, DIEGO (b. 1621), 
*Marrano poet, son of Antonio Enriquez *Gomez. Probably 
born in Spain, he lived with his father in Rouen, France, and 
later moved to the Low Countries. Apparently while in An- 
twerp, Enriquez was the target of a vicious lampoon written 
in 1664. Enriquez wrote a sonnet in praise of his father’s Siglo 
pitagorico. A longer poem, El Triunpho de la Virtud y Pacien- 
cia de Job, dedicated to Anne of Austria, employs a variety of 
verse forms and is divided into six “visions, with intercalated 
portions of the Psalms (Rouen, 1649). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, Marranos, 246, 333; Kayserling, Bibl, 
26; Barrera, Catdlogo del teatro antiguo espanol (1860), 136; I.S. Re- 
vah, Spinoza et le Dr. Juan de Prado (1959), 24, 74-76. 


[Kenneth R. Scholberg] 


ENRIQUEZ (or Henriquez) GOMEZ, ANTONIO (pseud- 
onym of Enrique Enriquez de Paz; 1601-1663), Spanish play- 
wright and poet. Born in Segovia Cuenca, he was the son of a 
Portuguese Converso family that had been persecuted by the 
Inquisition for several generations. From 1577 the family be- 
gan to practice Judaism in secret. They kept the Sabbath and 
festivals, observed some of the laws and customs pertaining to 
kashrut, and performed certain acts that were distinctly Jew- 
ish. His grandfather Diego de Mora was arrested for judaizing 
in 1588 and died in an Inquisition prison. Some members of 
the family escaped to France where they openly practiced Ju- 
daism. His father Diego Enriquez de Mora was arrested and 
tried in 1624 and then left for France. Once his Christian wife 
died, his father married a second wife, this time from a Con- 
verso family. Antonio lived in Cuenca, Seville, and Madrid. 
Together with other Converso writers and poets, Antonio was 
at the court of Felipe 1v. Antonio, whose mother was an old 
Christian, also married an old Christian but raised his chil- 
dren as Jews. His literary career was a great success. He wrote 
about 40 plays and many prose and poetry pieces. For purely 
racist reasons his literary work was almost totally ignored un- 
til recent times. His works bear clear testimony of his “Jewish” 
identity. Gomez had a distinguished military career, rising to 
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the rank of captain and receiving the decoration of Knight of 
the Order of San Miguel. Together with his son, Diego En- 
riquez Basurto (who also became a well-known author), En- 
riquez Gomez left Spain in about 1636 and lived for a time 
in France, in Bordeaux and Rouen, where most of his books 
were published. He later moved to Holland, where he reverted 
openly to Judaism; he was symbolically punished in absentia 
at an auto-da-fé in Seville on April 13, 1660. Enriquez Gomez 
felt very bitter that he had to live away in a country where his 
mother tongue, in which he produced masterpieces, was not 
spoken. For some unknown reason, he returned to Spain in 
around 1649 and lived in Seville under a false name. He in- 
tended to continue to live as a Jew and had plans to move to 
Naples. He continued to write using a pen name Fernando de 
Zarato y Castronovo. For more than ten years he was able to 
remain incognito. His real identity was discovered because of 
the drama he wrote. The Inquisition examined the background 
of the playwright whose work aroused its suspicion. In 1660 
he was burnt in effigy. He was arrested in 1661 and was thrown 
into prison where his life ended in 1663. 

Enriquez Gomez was a lyric, dramatic, and epic poet, 
as well as a noted satirist. His major works include the Aca- 
demias morales de las musas, dedicated to Anne of Austria 
(Bordeaux, 1642), and El siglo pitagérico y vida de don Grego- 
rio Guadafa (Rouen, 1644). The latter, a novel in verse and 
prose, presents a series of 14 transformations of a soul in dif- 
ferent bodies, satirizing various classes of society. Enriquez 
G6ez also wrote Luis dado de Dios a Luis y Ana (Paris, 1645), 
dedicated to Louis x111 of France; Torre de Babilonia (Rouen, 
1649); and a biblical epic about Samson, El Sansén nazareno 
(Rouen, 1656). In the prologue to this last work, Gémez refers 
to his authorship of 22 plays. These are mainly concerned with 
themes of honor, love, and friendship and half are based on 
biblical subjects. In many of his works Enriquez Gémez very 
strongly criticized the Inquisition. Enriquez Gémez composed 
a ballad dedicated to the martyr Lope de Vega (Juda el Crey- 
ente), who was burned at Valladolid on July 25, 1644. 

Revah’s research has clarified many dark points in Gé- 
mez’s biography and introduced his literary creation to the 
wider academic and literary world. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Bibl, 49; J. Caro Baroja, Judios en 
la Espafia moderna y contemporanea, 3 (1961), index; H.V. Besso, Dra- 
matic Literature of the Sephardic Jews of Amsterdam in the xv11" and 
xvi" Centuries (1947), index; C.A. de la Barrera y Leirado, Catdlogo 
bibliografico y biogrdfico del teatro antiguo espanol (1860), 134-42; 
Roth, Marranos, 2.46, 333; Revah, in: REJ, 118 (1959-60), 50-51, 71-72; 
idem, in: REJ, 131 (1962), 83-168; M. Gendreau-Massaloux, in: REJ, 
136 (1977), 368-87; J. Antonio Cid, in: Homenaje a Julio Caro Baroja 
(1978), 271-300; L.R. Torgal, in: Biblos, 55 (1979), 197-232; J. Rauch- 
warger, in: REJ, 138 (1979), 69-87; A. Marquez, in: Nueva Revista de 
Filologia Hispanica, 30 (1881), 513-33; G.E. Dille, in: Papers on Lan- 
guage and Literature, 14 (1978), 11-21; idem, Antonio Enriquez Gomez 
(1988); idem, in: Peamim, 46-47 (1991), 222-34; A. Marquez, Litera- 
tura e Inquisicion en Espaiia (1478-1834) (1980), 113-20; T. Oelman, 
in: Bulletin of Hispanic Studies, 60 (1983), 201-9; idem, Marrano Poets 
of the Seventeenth Century: An Anthology of the Poetry of Jodo Pinto 
Delgado, Antonio Enriquez Gomez, and Miguel de Barrios (1982); C.H. 
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Rose, in: The Spanish Inquisition and the Inquisitorial Mind (1987), 
53-71; M. McGaha, in: Sefarad, 48 (1988), 59-92; idem, in: Bulletin of 
Hispanic Studies, 69 (1992), 127-39; P.G. Martinez Domene and M. 
Angeles Pérez Sanchez, in: Letras de Deusto, 46 (1990), 65-80; C.L. 
Wilke, in: REJ, 150 (1991), 203-8 [Review]; M. Harris, in: Bulletin of 
the Comediantes, 43 (1991), 147-61; N. Kramer-Hellinx, in: Peamim, 
46-47 (1991), 196-221. 

[Kenneth R. Scholberg / Yom Tov Assis (2"4 ed.) ] 


EN-ROGEL (Heb. 977 TY), a spring or well southeast of 
Jerusalem on the border between the tribes of Judah and 
Benjamin, between En-Shemesh and the *Hinnom Valley 
(Josh. 15:7; 18:16). Jonathan and Ahimaaz, who acted as spies 
and runners for David when he was fleeing from Absalom, 
waited there for news from Jerusalem (11 Sam. 17:17). Adon- 
ijah’s aborted attempt to succeed David as king took place at 
En-Rogel (1 Kings 1:9) and it is probably identical with the 
“dragon's well” (Ein ha-Tannim) mentioned in Nehemiah 2:13. 
En-Rogel has been identified with a well, 60 ft. (18 m.) deep, 
called Bir (Bir) Ayytb (“Job’s Well”; perhaps a corruption 
of “Joab’s well” [Ahituv]), situated at the convergence of the 
Hinnom and *Kidron valleys, some 500 meters south of the 
city of David outside the walls of the Old City of Jerusalem. 
It sometimes overflows in rainy winters, justifying its defini- 
tion as a spring. Alternatively, the well was dug on the site of 
the ancient spring that had been stopped up. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hecker, in: M. Avi-Yonah (ed.), Sefer Yerush- 
alayim, 1 (1956), 199-200; H. Vincent, Jérusalem antique, 1 (1912), 
134-8; idem, Jérusalem de l’Ancien Testament, 1 (1954), 284-8; G.A. 
Smith, Jerusalem, 1 (1907), 108-11; G. Dalman, Jerusalem und sein 
Gelaende (1930), 163-7; A.S. Marmardji, Textes géographiques arabes 
sur la Palestine (1951), 14; J. Simons, Jerusalem in the Old Testament 
(1952), 158-63. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Ahituv, Joshua (1995), 246; 
M. Cogan, 1 Kings (2000), 159. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


ENSHEIM, MOSES (also known as Brisac and Moses Metz; 
1750-1839), mathematician and Hebrew versifier. Ensheim left 
his native Metz in order to avoid having to become a rabbi, 
and for many years led a wandering life. From 1782 to 1785 
he was employed as a tutor in the home of Moses *Mendels- 
sohn in Berlin. He then returned to Metz, where he gave pri- 
vate lessons in mathematics since, as a Jew, he was precluded 
from teaching in the new central school in the city. He also 
started working with the Hebrew journal Ha-Meassef in which 
(vol. 6 (1790), 69-72) he published his Shalosh Hidot, a satire 
against billiards and card games, and two hymns: Al-ha-Vaad 
ha-Gadol asher bi-Medinat Zarefat (6 (1790), 33-37), addressed 
to the National Assembly in Versailles; and La-Menazeah Shir, 
a hymn on the occasion of the Metz civic fete of 1792. The lat- 
ter was sung in the Metz synagogue to the tune of the Mar- 
seillaise. Ensheim was a friend of Abbé *Grégoire, and helped 
him with the preparation of his essay on the Jews (1788). He 
was also acquainted with several French mathematicians of 
note, and his Recherches sur les calculs différentiels et intégrals 
(1799) was highly regarded by Lagrange and Laplace. En- 
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sheim spent the last years of his life in Bayonne as a tutor in 
the home of Abraham *Furtado. He bequeathed a quarter of 
his estate, amounting to 12,000 francs, to the Jewish elemen- 
tary school in Metz. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat Bod, 972; Klausner, Si- 
frut, 1 (1952), 320-1. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: P.A. Meyer, La commu- 
nauté juive de Metz au xviii siécle (1993). 


[Jefim (Hayyim) Schirmann] 


ENSISHEIM, town in Haut-Rhin department, Alsace, E. 
France, about 19 mi. (30 km.) S. of *Colmar. R. *Meir of 
Rothenburg was held prisoner there from 1286. The first evi- 
dence that Jews were living in the town dates from 1291. They 
were among the victims of the *Armleder persecutions in 
1338. The community had hardly been reconstituted when 
it suffered from the persecutions accompanying the *Black 
Death in 1348-49. A few Jews again settled there from 1371. 
The small community welcomed the Jews expelled from Kay- 
sersberg and *Mulhouse at the beginning of the 16" century. 
After an ordinance of 1547, only one Jewish family was allowed 
to reside in Ensisheim and the surrounding localities, and the 
synagogue was closed for worship. In 1689, some Jews were 
again admitted for a short while on payment of a high pro- 
tection fee. It was not until 1824 that some Jews again settled 
there. Only a few Jews were still living there in 1936. At an 
unknown date there was a *blood libel in Ensisheim and the 
Jews there were put on trial. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Germ Jud, 2 (1968), 211ff.; E. Scheid, His- 
toire des Juifs d’Alsace (1887), 78, 107, 118, 135; EJ. Merklen, Histoire 
dEnsisheim, 1 (1840), 185ff, 348; 2 (1840), 286 and passim; Z. Sza- 
jkowski, Franco-Judaica (1962), nos. 21, 1429. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


ENTEBBE RAID. On Sunday, June 27, 1976, an Air France 
jet plane en route from Tel Aviv to Paris with over 200 pas- 
sengers on board, including 80 Israelis, was hijacked after it 
took off from Athens where it had made an interim landing. 
The hijackers claimed to belong to the Popular Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine. The plane landed at Benghazi Airport 
in Libya later the same day, and after refueling there (although 
Libyan authorities denied this), it took off in the direction of 
Amman and ultimately landed at Entebbe Airport near Kam- 
pala, Uganda, in complete darkness. 

On Wednesday, June 30, the terrorists — after releasing 
47 of the passengers, including elderly women, children, and 
the sick — issued their demands for the release of 53 Palestin- 
ian terrorists imprisoned in various countries, 40 of them in 
Israel, setting the following Thursday at noon as the deadline, 
and threatening to kill all the remaining passengers and blow 
up the plane if their demands were not met. Later, they ex- 
tended the deadline for another 24 hours. 

Meanwhile, on the previous two days the hijackers 
released 148 passengers, most of them Jews who were not 
Israelis, leaving 102 hostages, mostly Israelis, plus the crew 
of the airline. 
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On July 1, the Israeli government announced that it 
would submit to the demands of the hijackers and officially 
asked France to negotiate on its behalf for the return of the 
hostages. 

It later transpired, however, that from the moment that 
the hijack took place a rescue plan was drawn up, and on July 
4, Israel and the whole world thrilled at the news of an attack 
by an Israeli commando unit at Entebbe, which effected the 
release of the hostages. The operation was rightly described 
as the most daring and incredible rescue mission in military 
history, taking place as it did, in a hostile country, 2,500 miles 
distant and with minimal time for planning its complicated 
details. The operation, which had been kept a guarded secret, 
was under the command of Brigadier-General Dan Shom- 
ron and was carried out with giant American Hercules trans- 
port planes. 

The rescuers landed at the airport with orders only to 
return fire directed at them and did so at Ugandan soldiers 
who fired at them from the control tower. Storming the place 
where the hostages had been housed, they shouted to them 
to keep their heads down, with the result that the rescue was 
thus effected with a minimum of loss of life. 

Three of the civilians lost their lives, two in the actual 
operation and one succumbing to wounds in Nairobi Hospi- 
tal. There was a single military casualty - Lt.-Col. Jonathan 
(“Yoni”) Netanyahu, commander of the strike force, the 30- 
year-old son of Professor Ben-Zion Netanyahu. He was bur- 
ied with full military honors in the Military Cemetery on Mt. 
Herzl. Among those present were President Katzir, Prime 
Minister Rabin, and Chief of Staff Mordecai Gur. 

One hostage, Mrs. Dora Bloch, was left behind, since she 
had earlier been taken to a hospital in Kampala and it trans- 
pired that she was later brutally murdered. 

Kurt Waldheim, secretary-general of the un, described 
the rescue operation as a violation of Ugandan sovereignty 
and claimed that the situation created by it was likely to have 
serious international repercussions, especially as far as Africa 
was concerned. (It was in fact condemned at a summit meet- 
ing of the Organization of African Unity.) This, however, was 
the only discordant note in a flood of congratulations which 
poured in, including one from President Ford - a message 
which was declared to be “unprecedented,” since no American 
president had ever congratulated Israel on a military action. 


[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz (2™4 ed.)] 


ENTIN, JOEL (1875-1959), Yiddish editor, educator, and 
translator. Entin was born in Pohost, Russia, where he received 
a traditional religious and secular education. He became ac- 
tive in Hibbat Zion and in 1890 moved to Moscow to work for 
Bnei Zion. He arrived in New York in 1891 where he audited 
classes at Columbia University. Although he wrote chiefly in 
Yiddish, his first publication was an English poem. With Jacob 
*Gordin he organized in 1896 the Fraye Yidishe Folksbine. En- 
tin was a journalist and commentator on current events and 
literature for the Yiddish daily Varhayt (1905-15). He co-ed- 
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ited the second volume of the literary almanac Yugend (1908) 
and Der Yidisher Kemfer, the Labor Zionist weekly (1916-20). 
He translated novels, plays, and stories into Yiddish and was a 
founder of Yiddish secular schools, the Jewish Teachers Semi- 
nary (1919), and the People’s Relief Committee during World 
War 1. He was active in the American Jewish Congress and 
the Farband Labor Zionist Order. His Gezamlte Shriftn (“Col- 
lected Works”), edited by S. Shapiro, appeared posthumously 
in New York in 1960. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 2 (1927), 780-7; Z. Zil- 
bertsvayg, Leksikon fun Yidishn Teater (1934), 1577-79; E. Shulman, 
Geshikhte fun der Yidisher Literatur in Amerike (1943), 136f LNYL, 
7 (1968), 3-8. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.R. Wisse, A Little Love in 
Big Manhattan (1988). 


[Elias Schulman / Marc Miller (2"¢ ed.)] 


ENTRE RIOS, province in the Argentine Republic and one of 
the most important centers of Jewish agricultural settlement. 
In 2005 the Jewish population was estimated at 1,200 fami- 
lies, 550 of them in the capital city of Parana. Entre Rios has 
been the focal point of Jewish settlement in Argentina since 
the beginning of Jewish immigration to the country. The Jew- 
ish Colonization Association (1CA) first purchased land in the 
province in 1892 and the first settlers came during the same 
year. Argentina's national census of 1895 indicated that of the 
6,085 people who declared their Jewish affiliation 3,880, or 
about 64%, lived in Entre Rios. The amount of land in Entre 
Rios owned by the Jewish agricultural settlements continued to 
increase until 1940, when it reached its peak of 571,988 acres. 

On the perimeter of the agricultural settlements, Jewish 
communities began to develop in the towns and later in dis- 
tant principal cities. A 1909 survey found Jews in seven cit- 
ies and towns and their number at that time was estimated 
at 585 in contrast to 9,948 who lived in the Jewish agricul- 
tural settlements. Another poll, conducted in 1943, estimated 
the number of Jews in Entre Rios at 20,803, of whom 9,266 
were engaged in agriculture in the Jewish settlements, 4,695 
lived in 17 adjacent villages, and the remainder - 6,842 per- 
sons - were settled in 76 towns, villages, and hamlets in the 
province. As a result of the Jewish agricultural colonization 
in the province Entre Rios has such Hebrew and Jewish place 
names as Carmel, Baron Ginzburg, and Avigdor. Jews in Entre 
Rios have had local political importance, a rare circumstance 
within Argentinian Jewry as a whole. During the first years 
of settlement the Jewish colonies established in Colén, Uru- 
guay, and Villaguay increased the population of these regions 
by about 55%. This relative numerical importance, however, 
was not maintained. The settlements were arenas for Argen- 
tinian political struggles which had tragic consequences in 
1916-17 when synagogues were destroyed and Torah scrolls 
desecrated in the Clara colony. In 1921 the Jews of Entre Rios 
suffered violent antisemitism - camouflaged as anti-Com- 
munism - a phenomenon which increased particularly dur- 
ing the 1930s and 1940s. 

The concentration of Jews in rural areas helped to pre- 
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serve Jewish life especially where Jews constituted a majority. 
Jewish economic organizations — such as Sociedad Agricola 
Lucienville, which was possibly the first agricultural coop- 
erative in Argentina, and the Fondo Comunal, among the 
largest in the province - remained of economic importance. 
Nevertheless, the diminishing number of Jewish agricultural 
settlements and the general migration to Buenos Aires and its 
environs have had severe consequences for the Jews of Entre 
Rios. The 1947 census recorded 11,876 Jews who declared their 
Jewish affiliation, i.e., 4.9% of all avowed Jews in Argentina; 
the 1960 census indicated the number had declined to 9,000. 
According to data provided in 1968 by the Va'ad ha-Kehillot 
(Central Committee of Jewish Communities), the number of 
Jews had decreased to 8,000, of whom about 3,050 lived in 
Parana, the capital of the province. The same data refers to 
some 30 congregations in the province, but only nine of them, 
with 442 students (141 in Parana), maintained any kind of Jew- 
ish education and there were only five youth centers. Never- 
theless, these congregations provide a framework for activities 
and their membership in the regional branches of the Va'ad 
ha-Kehillot and of the *para brings them assistance in pro- 
viding communal services and constitutes a mutual defense 
against antisemitism. Other local and regional committees 
allow the Jews of Entre Rios to contribute to central welfare 
projects in Buenos Aires — such as the Jewish hospital, and the 
national and Israel funds. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Avni, “Mifalo ha-Hityashevuti shel ha- 
Baron Hirsch be-Argentinah” (Dissertation, Jerusalem, 1969), includes 
English summary and bibliography; Jewish Colonization Associa- 


tion, Rapport ... (1909). 
[Haim Avni] 


ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCES. 


The Holy Blessed One took the first human, and passing before 
all the trees of the Garden of Eden, said, “See my works, how 
fine and excellent they are! All that I created, I created for you. 
Reflect on this, and do not corrupt or desolate my world; for 
if you do, there will be no one to repair it after you” (Midrash 
Ecclesiastes Rabbah 7:13). 


The philosophy of materialism and humanity’s right to dom- 
inate its environment has led to man’s rapid development. 
This attitude further developed during the Middle Ages and 
the Enlightenment in Western Europe on the basis of biblical 
interpretation. Western society embraced man’s dominance 
of nature, and technological advances through the ages en- 
abled people to overcome the environment and attain a higher 
standard of living. Technological innovations, such as plow- 
ing, harvesting, forest clearing, and animal husbandry, helped 
overcome natural obstacles and tame nature. 

Ecological and environmental concern can be found in 
Jewish sources from the Bible onward. In Genesis 2:15 man 
is given stewardship of the earth - le-ovedah u-le-shomerah. 
Man is to preserve the earth, to look after it, and to tend it. He 
is not the owner, nor the master. The earth was not given to 
man in absolute ownership to use (or abuse) as he saw fit; but 
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rather it was given to him to maintain and to preserve for his 
benefit and for that of future generations. Some of the many 
topics dealt with in Jewish sources include shemittah — the fal- 
low year; bal tashhit - the prohibition of purposeless waste; 
felling of fruit-bearing trees; raising small cattle in Erez Israel; 
sanitary disposal of human waste; air pollution; water qual- 
ity; noise; and many more. For a comprehensive discussion 
of this topic see *Ecology. 

The Mishnah and Talmud elaborate and expound on 
biblical passages that deal with nature and its preservation in 
order to curtail environmental damage. The approach taken 
by the rabbis to limit the harmful effects of different environ- 
mental sources was to treat them not as absolutes but accord- 
ing to prevailing conditions, and this is still applicable today. 
Injury to the environment included not only cases of proxi- 
mate causation but also those in which conditions were cre- 
ated that might reasonably give rise to nuisance. 

The Coalition on the Environment and Jewish Life was 
founded in 1993 to promote environmental education, schol- 
arship, advocacy, and action in the American Jewish com- 
munity. COEJL is sponsored by a broad coalition of national 
Jewish organizations and has organized regional affiliates 
in communities across North America. COEJL is the Jewish 
member of the National Religious Partnership for the Envi- 
ronment (www.coejl.org/about/). 

Environmental studies (environmental sciences) is a 
relatively new field that gained recognition after the publi- 
cation of Rachel Carson's Silent Spring. It crosses the bound- 
aries of traditional disciplines, challenging us to look at the 
relationship between humans and their environment from 
a variety of perspectives. It is closely related to ecology and 
draws heavily on the physical sciences (chemistry and phys- 
ics) as well as on biology and mathematics. Furthermore, due 
to globalization the careful integration of natural and social 
science data and information is vital to scientific research and 
societal decision-making related to a wide range of pressing 
environmental issues. 

Complex interactions in the air, on land, underground, 
and in rivers, bays, and oceans are intricately linked to one 
another - and to our well-being. Below we shall briefly review 
the contributions made to the various disciplines comprising 
environmental sciences. 


Atmospheric Sciences 

Atmospheric sciences deal with environmental issues such as 
acid deposition, air pollution and quality, and stratospheric 
ozone. One of its goals is to identify and quantify the natu- 
ral and anthropogenic processes that regulate the chemical 
composition of the troposphere and middle atmosphere and 
to assess future changes brought about by human activities. 
They deal with topics as varied as the role of the biosphere 
in producing and consuming trace gases; the importance of 
the chemical and photochemical processes occurring in dif- 
ferent atmospheric environments; and the role of transport 
processes connecting these environments (e.g., large-scale 
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advection, convection, stratosphere/troposphere exchanges, 
and continental export). 

By the mid-1980s there was undeniable evidence that our 
planet was getting hotter, a massive 10% shift in only 30 years, 
so the idea of reduced solar radiation just did not fit and was 
not widely accepted in the scientific community. This began to 
change in 2001, when G. Stanhill and a colleague at the Volcani 
Center in Bet Dagan, Israel, collected all the available evidence 
together and proved that, on the average, records showed that 
the amount of solar radiation reaching the Earth’s surface had 
gone down by between 0.23 and 0.32% each year from 1958 to 
1992 (solar dimming). 

Theoretical and experimental research in atmospheric 
radiative transfer and remote sensing of aerosol, their in- 
teraction with clouds and radiation, and impact on climate, 
with emphasis on biomass burning in the tropics was being 
conducted by Yoram J. Kaufman at the Goddard Space Flight 
Center. Joseph M. Prospero at the University of Miami was a 
specialist in the global-scale properties of aerosols focusing 
on the aerosol chemistry of the marine atmosphere and the 
biogeochemical effects of the long-range atmospheric trans- 
port of materials from the continents to the ocean environ- 
ment. He pioneered in the study of mineral aerosol (soil dust) 
transport, showing that huge quantities of dust were carried 
by winds from arid regions to the oceans. 

Richard Siegmund Lindzen at mT was renowned for his 
research in dynamic meteorology on topics such as the atmo- 
spheric transport of heat and momentum from the tropics to 
higher latitudes. He developed models for the Earth’s climate 
with specific concern for the stability of the ice caps, the sensi- 
tivity to increases in COz, the origin of the 100,000 year cycle 
in glaciation, and the maintenance of regional variations in 
climate. Alan Robock, at Rutgers University, was involved in 
many aspects of climate change. He conducted both observa- 
tional analyses and climate model simulations and his current 
research focuses on soil moisture variations, the effects of vol- 
canic eruptions on climate, detection and attribution of hu- 
man effects on the climate system, and the impacts of climate 
change on human activities. In the 1980s much of his work 
addressed the problem of nuclear winter, the climatic effects 
of nuclear war, demonstrating long-term (several-year) effects 
with a computer model, disproving the dirty snow effect, and 
discovering observational evidence of surface cooling due to 
forest fire smoke plumes in the atmosphere. 

Research on cloud physics and dynamics, atmospheric 
radiative transfer, atmospheric dynamics, and satellite re- 
mote sensing of the Earth's climate and other planetary at- 
mospheres was being conducted by Dr. Rossow of Nasa. His 
early work focused on the clouds and dynamics of the atmo- 
spheres of Venus and Jupiter and he served on the Science 
Teams for the Pioneer Venus and Galileo (to Jupiter) space 
missions. Eli Tziperman of Harvard University worked on 
climate dynamics, trying to understand physical processes 
that affect the Earth's climate on time scales of a few years to 
millions of years. 
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The first numerical model able to simulate El Nifio and 
the Southern Oscillation (ENso), a pattern of interannual 
climate variability centered in the tropical Pacific but with 
global consequences, was devised by Mark Cane of Colum- 
bia University. In 1985 this model was used to make the first 
physically based forecasts of El Nifio. Dr. Cane also worked 
extensively on the impact of El Nifio on human activity, es- 
pecially agriculture. 


Oceanography 

Oceanography is the science that studies the world’s oceans, 
its waters and depths, how they move and how they play a 
part in the whole of our planet. The sea is not just salty water, 
but a living system that controls many aspects of this planet. 
Limnology is the scientific study of the physical, geographi- 
cal, chemical, and biological aspects of inland freshwater sys- 
tems. The factors studied in such bodies of water as lakes, riv- 
ers, swamps, and reservoirs include productivity, interactions 
among organisms and between organisms and their environ- 
ment, characteristics of the water and of the water bottom, 
and pollution problems. Structure, function, and long-term 
changes in these water bodies are also of importance. 

Global studies of freshwater lakes with emphasis on 
biological, chemical, and physical interactions between the 
surrounding watersheds and lakes are the fields of interest 
of Charles Goldman of uc Davis with particular emphasis 
on eutrophication of lakes, nutrient limiting factors, the im- 
pact of climate and weather, and the use and importance of 
long-term data sets in environmental research. The core re- 
search has been directed towards a better understanding of 
lake processes and measures to preserve the water quality of 
lakes. 

The research efforts of Paul G. Falkowski of Rutgers Uni- 
versity were directed towards understanding the co-evolution 
of biological physical systems, evolution, paleoecology, photo- 
synthesis, biophysics, biogeochemical cycles, and symbiosis. 
The cycling of nutrients and energy transfer in the microbial 
food chain, the dynamics of nutrient uptake by marine phy- 
toplankton, the interaction of chemical-biological processes 
at the microbial level, and the impact of physical-biological 
processes on marine primary productivity were the major in- 
terests of Joel Goldman, uc sc. 

Daniel P. Schrag of Harvard University applied geochem- 
istry to problems in paleoclimatology and oceanography on a 
variety of timescales. A large portion of his current research 
effort used corals as recorders of information on past and 
present climates. Modern corals from the Pacific were being 
used to reconstruct El Nifio variability over the last few cen- 
turies, and to assess the reliability of coral records. He also 
used geochemistry of corals to understand recent patterns of 
ocean circulation. 

Understanding major biogeochemical cycles in the ma- 
rine environment, as they operate today and in the past, were 
the main research interests of Mark A. Altabet, University of 
Massachusetts. He specialized in nitrogen cycling in the ma- 
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rine environment; nitrogen isotope biogeochemistry; par- 
ticle fluxes in the open ocean; marine productivity; oceanic 
paleochemistry and paleoproductivity. Much of this research 
relates to the Earth’s carbon cycle and control of atmospheric 
CO, concentration. Related work involved studies of N2O 
and carbon isotopes. 


Soil Microbiology 

Soil microbiology deals with the improvement of knowledge 
and understanding of the microbial processes involved in geo- 
chemical cycles (e.g., carbon and nitrogen cycles) and in the 
factors contributing to the quality of our environment and our 
foods, in order to understand them and to eventually control 
them. These objectives require improved knowledge of mi- 
crobial populations and their activities. They also require im- 
proved knowledge of how terrestrial ecosystems work, using 
integrated methods for research of the processes. 

Over and above improved knowledge of soil micro-flora 
and their activities, and more generally the biological func- 
tioning of soils, soil microbiology is concerned with the iden- 
tification of the bio-indicators of soil quality, and the manage- 
ment of native micro-flora (sustainable agriculture) and/or 
introduction of selected strains (microbial inoculation) in 
order to improve soil quality (bio-remediation) and/or re- 
duce the use of synthetic inputs (pesticides and nitrogen fer- 
tilizers) thus contributing to the improvement of food qual- 
ity (residue reduction). 

Selman Abraham *Waksman was born in the Ukraine 
in 1888 and immigrated to the United States in 1910. In 1915 
he graduated from Rutgers University. His decision to enter 
agriculture was guided by Jacob G. Lipman, a bacteriologist 
who was dean of the College of Agriculture and himself an 
immigrant from Russia. 

In 1939 Waksman and his colleagues undertook a sys- 
tematic effort to identify soil organisms producing soluble 
substances that might be useful in the control of infectious 
diseases, what are now known as antibiotics. He developed 
simple screening techniques and applied these to a variety of 
samples of soil and other natural materials. Within a decade 
ten antibiotics were isolated and characterized, three of them 
with important clinical applications: actinomycin in 1940, 
streptomycin (with A. Schatz) in 1944, and neomycin in 1949. 
Eighteen antibiotics were discovered under his general direc- 
tion. The many awards and honors that were showered on 
Waksman after 1940 culminated in the Nobel Prize. 

M. Alexander, of Cornell University, focused his research 
in the areas of soil and environmental microbiology, bioavail- 
ability and aging of chemical pollutants, and microbial trans- 
formations that are of environmental or agricultural impor- 
tance in natural environments. His research dealt with the 
bioavailability and biodegradation of a variety of toxic organic 
chemicals and pesticides in soils, subsoils, groundwaters, and 
surface waters. A variety of different issues are dealt with, in- 
cluding the biodegradation of sorbed chemicals, interaction 
between species during transformations of chemicals, find- 
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ing means to enhance microbial destruction of pollutants, 
exploring bioremediation methodologies to promote the use 
of introduced microorganisms to rid natural environments of 
toxicants, and unique problems arising because of persistence 
of low concentrations of organic compounds. 


Hydrology 

Hydrology is the study of all waters in and upon the Earth. It 
includes groundwater, surface water, and rainfall. It embraces 
the concept of hydrological cycle. 

The large volume of research in the last several decades 
has shown an increasing frequency of many chemical and mi- 
crobial constituents that have not historically been considered 
as contaminants being present in the environment on a global 
scale. The sources of these emerging contaminants are from 
municipal, agricultural, and industrial wastewater sources. 

Environmental hydrology aims to provide information 
on these compounds for evaluation of their potential threat 
to environmental and human health. To accomplish this goal 
researchers need to develop analytical methods to measure 
chemicals and microorganisms in a variety of matrices (e.g., 
water, sediment, waste); determine the environmental occur- 
rence of these potential contaminants; characterize the myriad 
of sources and source pathways that determine contaminant 
release to the environment; define and quantify processes 
that determine their transport and fate through the environ- 
ment; and identify potential ecologic effects from exposure to 
these chemicals or microorganisms. Environmental hydrol- 
ogy seeks to combine models of the atmosphere, land surface, 
or rivers, for example, into full-fledged simulated ecosystems. 
These simulations are critical throughout the physical and 
natural sciences. 

Gedeon Dagan, Tel Aviv University, is a hydrologist 
whose main interests are the theory of flow through porous 
media; groundwater hydrology and water waves; and naval 
hydrodynamics. His research has led to the application of ef- 
fective strategies for protecting and restoring groundwater, 
which constitutes 97% of the world’s useable freshwater. 

He contributed greatly in aquifer characterization and 
monitoring. This research is important because groundwater 
protection is hindered by difficulties in observing and char- 
acterizing the subsurface. Therefore, effective strategies for 
protecting and restoring groundwater require realistic predic- 
tions of the effects of different management options. He was 
awarded the Stockholm Water Prize for having established 
the basis of a new field within geohydrology, where contami- 
nant spreading in the subsurface environment is determined 
in such a way that it accounts for heterogeneity and for bio- 
chemical processes. 

Jacob Bear is professor emeritus of the Technion-Israel 
Institute of Technology. His teaching, research, and consulting 
covered the areas of groundwater hydrology and hydraulics, 
management of water resources, subsurface contamination 
and remediation, and the general theory of transport phe- 
nomena in porous media. 
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Biological Plant Protection 
Biological plant protection, or biological control, is concerned 
with the identification, screening, release, and monitoring of 
biological agents for long-term, cost-effective control of in- 
vading plant pests. Effective biological control is an essen- 
tial element in the sustainable management of invading alien 
pests. Main research areas in this field include studies on the 
role played by insects, spider mites, nematodes, and microor- 
ganisms in reduction of plant pests and improvement of their 
strains and application methods for biological and integrated 
programs of plant protection. The goal is environmentally safe 
control of pests of open-field, greenhouse, mushroom house, 
and orchard cultures, as well as urban forest and park trees. 
Ilan *Chet, president of the Weizmann Institute of Sci- 
ence, Israel, was a member of the uN Panel for Applied Mi- 
crobiology and Biotechnology. His research dealt with the bi- 
ological control of plant disease using environment-friendly 
microorganisms, focusing on the basic, applied, and biotech- 
nological aspects of this field. Prof. Chet was awarded the 
Israel Prize (1996) and the Wolf Prize (1998). 


Desertification and Afforestation 

Desertification is a worldwide phenomenon. Land deteriora- 
tion into desert-like conditions occurs in the world at the rate 
of 6 million hectares a year as the result both of climatic con- 
ditions and man's destructive use of the soil: failure to arrest 
this process endangers the vital infrastructure of a country. 
Combating desertification is essential to ensuring the long- 
term productivity of inhabited lands in arid and semi-arid re- 
gions. Desertification occurs at the transition zones between 
true deserts and cultivated lands. These transition zones have 
very fragile, delicately balanced ecosystems. In these marginal 
areas, human activity may stress the ecosystem beyond its tol- 
erance limit, resulting in degradation of the land. 

JNF activities are aimed at arresting the spread of the des- 
ert and improving the ecology of the area. One of the central 
questions troubling people concerned with the quality of life 
is the maintenance of a reasonable level of environment pres- 
ervation in these dense urban areas. The JNF deals with this 
problem through planting forests around urban settlements. 
Through this afforestation work, Israel will be the only country 
to have more trees at the conclusion of the century than at the 
beginning! These forests enable the town dweller to have con- 
tact with nature, improve his quality of life, and create green 
lungs which absorb pollutants and emit carbon dioxide. 

Savanization is another strategy for halting the deserti- 
fication process. In the desertification process, the ecological 
system is controlled by sparse vegetation of bushes and green 
growth. In the savanization process the bushes are replaced 
with trees and the inferior vegetation with herbaceous growth. 
This involves sophisticated measures for collection of water, 
preservation of soil, planting of trees, and increasing natural 
vegetation and animal life in the area. Forests contribute to soil 
conservation, prevent soil erosion, act as a barrier against dust, 
noise and air pollution, create shade and comfortable mini- 
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climates, halt desertification on the border of arid zones, and 
contribute ecologically and globally to reducing the green- 
house effect by releasing oxygen into the atmosphere and ab- 
sorbing carbon dioxide. 

One of the most important agrotechnological innova- 
tions of modern times is probably the Israeli invention of drip 
irrigation by Simcha Blass and his son (the father conceived 
the idea, the son developed the dripper). Drip irrigation has 
many advantages over other irrigation methods and is espe- 
cially suited for arid and semi-arid regions. 

Blass developed a drip irrigation system for greenhouse 
use and in the 1960s began drip irrigation experiments in the 
Negev Desert. Development in capillary tubes, self-filtering 
systems, fertilizer injectors, and improved emitter bodies has 
increased the usage of these systems at an exponential rate. 
From 1974 to 1984, the worldwide acreage under these sys- 
tems quadrupled. 

Ecological responses to global climate change; the in- 
teractions between biodiversity, desertification, and climate 
change; and the role of individual species in the provision 
of ecosystem services are topics studied by Uriel Safriel. He 
worked on projects carried out jointly by Israel, Jordan, and 
the Palestine Authority, for example, as regional expert for 
Israel on the “Initiative for Collaboration to Control Natural 
Resource Degradation (Desertification) of Arid Lands in the 
Middle East,’ a joint project of Israel, the Palestinian Author- 
ity, Jordan, Egypt, and Tunisia, facilitated by the World Bank. 
He was head of the delegation of Israel to the Intergovernmen- 
tal Negotiating Committee on Desertification. 


Environmental Law 

Environmental law uses sustainability as an organizing princi- 
ple to develop new strategies for the protection of land, water, 
and biological resources by integrating environmental laws, 
tax laws, development laws, and other tools. Environmental 
law aims to solve environmental problems and promote sus- 
tainable societies through the use of law, to incorporate funda- 
mental principles of ecology and justice into international law, 
to strengthen national environmental law systems and support 
public interest movements around the world, and to educate 
and train public-interest-minded environmental lawyers. 

Topics of concern in environmental law include climate 
change, biodiversity and wildlife, biotechnology, sustainable 
development, persistent organic pollutants, and human rights 
and the environment. 

Joel B. Eisen, director of the Robert R. Merhige, Jr., Cen- 
ter of Environmental Law, served as counsel to the U.S. House 
of Representatives. He taught courses on environmental law, 
urban environmental law, international environmental law, 
environmental dispute resolution, property, and energy law 
and policy. 

Robert J. Goldstein was director of environmental pro- 
grams, Pace Law School. His publications include Environ- 
mental Ethics and Ecology: Green Wood in the Bundle of Sticks; 
Environmental Ethics and Law; Environmental Ethics and Posi- 
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tive Law; Only Who Can Prevent Forest Fires?: Considering En- 
vironmental Context in Fire Suppression and Land Use; Putting 
Environmental Law on the Map: A Spatial Approach to Envi- 
ronmental Law Using ais and Forestry Law. 

Howard Latin, of the Rutgers Law School, was involved 
in environmental law, international environmental law, tort 
law, and products liability law. Latin was an advisor to a three- 
year Congressional Office of Technology assessment study 
on “Rethinking Environmental Regulation.” He is among the 
most widely read scholars in the environmental law field and 
served as a consultant for environmental groups advocat- 
ing marine conservation and pollution control. He engaged 
in political lobbying efforts to protect ocean wildlife in the 
Bahamas, Western Australia, the Galapagos Islands, and the 
United States. 

Dan Mandelker is one of the U.S’s leading scholars and 
teachers in land use law. He was also a pioneer in the teach- 
ing of environmental law and state and local government law. 
In environmental law, Mandelker is best known for his widely 
used treatise, NEPA Law and Litigation. 


Sustainable Development 

From conferences at Stockholm in 1972, to Rio de Janeiro in 
1992, and finally to Johannesburg in 2002, the global com- 
munity has embarked on a three-decade journey aimed at 
furthering progress towards broad global sustainable devel- 
opment objectives. During the course of this 30-year period, 
a manifold range of sustainable development issues has been 
discussed, debated, deliberated, and negotiated, serving as a 
critical call for action of individuals, voluntary organizations, 
businesses, institutions, and governments. 

Sustainable development is defined as “development that 
meets the needs of the present without compromising the abil- 
ity of future generations to meet their own needs” (Brundt- 
land Report, 1987). For development to be sustainable it must 
integrate environmental stewardship, economic development, 
and the well-being of all people - not just for today but for 
generations to come. 

The Rio conference was also known as the United Na- 
tions Conference on Environment and Development, or more 
simply the Earth Summit, bringing together nearly 150 rep- 
resentatives of states including Israel who negotiated, signed, 
and agreed to a global action plan for sustainable develop- 
ment which they called Agenda 21. In addition, four new in- 
ternational treaties - on climate change, biological diversity, 
desertification, and high-seas fishing - were signed in the of- 
ficial sessions. Further, a United Nations Commission on Sus- 
tainable Development was established to monitor the imple- 
mentation of these agreements and to act as a forum for the 
ongoing negotiation of international policies on environment 
and development. 

Agenda 21 has been the basis for action by many national 
and local governments. Many countries have set up national 
advisory councils to promote dialogue between government, 
environmentalists, the private sector, and the general commu- 
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nity and include nearly 2,000 cities worldwide with their own 
local plans. They have also established programs for monitor- 
ing national progress on sustainable development indicators. 
Within this framework, one of the most successful programs 
which has been adopted by governments all over the world is 
the Man and Biosphere program. Biosphere Reserves are areas 
of terrestrial and coastal ecosystems promoting solutions to 
reconcile the conservation of biodiversity with its sustainable 
use. They are internationally recognized, nominated by na- 
tional governments, and remain under sovereign jurisdiction 
of the states where they are located. The Israel National Com- 
mission for UNESCO has formed a MAB committee, though 
with just one Biosphere Reserve in Israel so far, Mount Car- 
mel, these issues are receiving broader attention. 


ISRAEL'S COMMITMENT. Israel established environmental 
institutions after the Stockholm conference in 1973 with the 
Environmental Protection Service as part of the Prime Minis- 
ter’s Office, in 1976 within the Ministry of Interior, and finally 
in December 1988 a full-fledged Ministry of Environment with 
district and local offices. The program was initiated by Uri Ma- 
rinov, while physical planning and development was guided by 
Valerie Brachya as deputy director-general. In the mid-1990s 
the Ministry of Environment, aided by the Mediterranean Ac- 
tion Plan of the United Nations Environment Program, initi- 
ated a strategy for sustainable development in Israel. 

The Israeli government’s decision of August 4, 2002, 
calls for the minister of environment to report to the govern- 
ment on the Johannesburg Summit and on ways to incorpo- 
rate the conclusions of the conference in government policy. 
As Agenda 21 calls for including environmental and develop- 
ment issues in all government decisions that have to do with 
economy, social policy, energy, agriculture, transportation, 
and commerce, it was decided that every government office 
would prepare its own strategy for sustainable development. 
Integrating environmental issues within policy decision-mak- 
ing calls for the gathering of information and using efficient 
ways to evaluate dangers and profits for the environment. 

In August 2004, the Ministry of Environment presented 
the government with a report on the implementation of gov- 
ernment decisions on sustainable development. The report 
shows that all government offices began the process of assimi- 
lating sustainable development issues, with the Ministries of 
Finance and Commerce first to present their strategies. Cur- 
rent guidelines and programs were being developed for eco- 
tourism, educational programs for schools, and general strat- 
egies for sustainability. 

Non-Government Organizations (NGO) concerned with 
environmental issues have played an important role in con- 
tributing to public awareness and pressure on the govern- 
ment to allocate more resources for these issues. Among these 
are the Society for the Protection of Nature in Israel (sPpNn1), 
Friends of the Earth/Middle East, Adam Teva VaDin, the He- 
schel Center, and local initiatives like Sustainable Jerusalem. 
There are a number of private foundations supporting issues 
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related to environment, sustainability, and education. These 
organizations continue to work together in promoting sustain- 
able development policies in Israel, assisting in professional 
knowledge and experience. The Knesset established a Com- 
mission for Future Generations, whose responsibility is the 
coordination of programs at the parliamentary level. 

University courses and research including sustainabil- 
ity are developing rapidly from the esoteric programs of the 
1970s in Environmental Health at the Hebrew University to 
exclusive degrees in environmental sciences at all the univer- 
sities attached to a variety of subjects like economics, geogra- 
phy, and earth sciences. 


ENVIRONMENT AND SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT IN 
JUDAISM. Essentially an agrarian society, certain concepts 
in Judaism relate more specifically to sustainability. The com- 
mandment to plant fruit-bearing trees on entering the Holy 
Land relates to the consideration and investment that is made 
for future generations. This is paralleled with the command- 
ment of bal tashhit (“do not destroy”) used in the Bible with 
reference to the proper behavior with regard to trees during 
wartime (only non-fruit-bearing trees may be chopped down). 
The talmudic sages expanded this to forbid the destruction or 
damaging of anything potentially useful to man. 

Another set of laws that apply in the Holy Land are those 
concerning sabbatical and jubilee years: shemittah and yovel. 
Shemittah refers to the seventh year, when one must refrain 
from working the land in order to enrich the soil and prevent 
exhaustion of the land. Through keeping this commandment 
the fields rest for one year, and products that might be pro- 
duced during that time are not used. Yovel refers to the fiftieth 
year, adding the cancellation of debts to the shemittah regu- 
lations. It also involves the reversion of land to the original 
tribal structure, thus preventing large-scale concentration of 
land and looking after local and individual interests and main- 
taining sustainability. 

Finally, urban laws fall under “doing good” and “prevent- 
ing bad,’ i.e., laws that instruct in the right way and those that 
relate to tort. The city had defined borders and could be ex- 
tended only through a decision of the Sanhedrin. Perhaps the 
rebuilding of cities in the layered tel is the epitome of recy- 
cling urban land and preventing the deterioration of the im- 
mediate agricultural hinterland. The maintenance of public 
monuments was part of the joint responsibility of the public 
and private domain. 

See also *Conservation; *Ecology. 


[Miriam Waldman, Zev Gerstl and Michael Turner (24 ed.)] 


°EOTVOS, BARON JOZSEE (1813-1871), Hungarian states- 
man, author, and jurist; he fought for and brought in the leg- 
islation granting *emancipation to the Jews in Hungary. E6t- 
vés became a member of the Hungarian diet in the Liberal 
opposition. In 1840 he published his classic work A zsidok 
emancipatidja (“Emancipation of the Jews”) where he re- 
futed the arguments of those who rejected emancipation of 
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the Jews unconditionally, as well as of those who first required 
the “betterment of the Jews” before they attained emancipa- 
tion. Only emancipation without any prior conditions, Eét- 
vos claimed, would improve the way of life of the Jews whose 
defects he did not deny, and whose assimilation he advocated 
in this as well as in his other writings. Eotvés was a member 
of the revolutionary government (1848) as minister of public 
instruction and religious affairs. After the failure of the revo- 
lution, he fled to Germany, from where he returned in 1851. 
He retired from political life and was elected president of the 
Hungarian Academy. With the formation of the independent 
Hungarian government in 1867, he once more held the same 
ministerial position and succeeded in having the bill on the 
emancipation of the Jews passed during that year. Edtvés also 
sought to organize the structure of Hungarian Jewry upon the 
principle of a unified community, without any intervention in 
its internal affairs. To this end, he convened a national con- 
gress of the Jews of Hungary in 1868, but his project did not 
materialize. Eétvés was a talented writer of fiction and in his 
fictional works also expressed his ideas concerning the Jews 
(A falu jegyz6je, 1845; The Village Notary, 1850). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Heller, in: MIT, 36 (1913), 7-55 (Hung.); 
J. Banoczi, in: J. Eétvés, A zsiddk emancipatidja (1922), 3-8; N. Katz- 
burg, in: Bar-Ilan, Sefer ha-Shanah, 1 (1963), 282-301 (Heb.), 56-57 
(Eng. summary); idem, in: Aresheth, 4 (1966), 322-6 (Heb.); idem, 
Antishemiyyut be-Hungaryah 1867-1914 (1969), 19-24; idem, in: R.L. 
Braham (ed.), Hungarian Jewish Studies, 2 (1969), 1-33 (Eng.). 


[Baruch Yaron] 


EPERNAY, town in the Marne department, northern France, 
approximately 19 mi. (about 30 km.) E. of Chalons-sur-Marne. 
During the Middle Ages, the Jewish community there was suf- 
ficiently large to occupy three streets, the Rue Juiverie, Rue 
Haute, and Basse Juiverie. On the eve of World War 11, a small 
community, which was to be cruelly tried during the persecu- 
tions, existed in Epernay. In 1969, the community numbered 
fewer than 200. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 66; H.H.B. Poterlet, No- 
tice historique ... d’Epernay (1837), 33-34; Z. Szajkowski, Analytical 
Franco-Jewish Gazetteer (1966), 224. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


EPHESUS, Greek city on the W. coast of Asia Minor, at the 
mouth of the River Cayster. Ephesus had an important Jewish 
community in the first century and its beginning apparently 
goes back to the early Hellenistic era. Information about it is 
found chiefly in Josephus, but also in Philo, in inscriptions, 
and Acts. What is perhaps the earliest information about the 
Jews of Ephesus appears in Josephus (Apion, 2:39) referring to 
*Antiochus 11. Josephus also mentions a decree of the consul 
Lentulus in 49 B.c.E. concerning the Jews. Ephesus played an 
exceptionally important role in the history of early Christian- 
ity, and its main importance in Jewish history is in the oppo- 
sition of the Jewish community to Paul's missionary activity 
there. Paul laid the foundation of the first Christian commu- 
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nity in Ephesus against the vehement opposition of the lo- 
cal Jews and the non-Jews who were worshipers of Artemis 
(Acts 19, and the Epistle to the Ephesians). Paul disputed his 
critics in the hall of Tyrannus within the city (Acts 19:9), but 
the whereabouts of this location have not been discovered 
during excavations at the site. With the rise of Christianity 
throughout the Roman Empire, Ephesus became one of the 
most important centers of the new religion. The third Ecu- 
menical Council was held there in 431 c.z. With the political 
change during the sixth and seventh centuries in Asia Minor, 
Ephesus ceased to exist. Close to the ruins of Ephesus is the 
modern town of Selcuk. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schuerer, Gesch, 3 (1909*), 15f.; Juster, Juifs, 
1 (1914), 190; E. Stein, Histoire du Bas-Empire (1949), 309f, J. Klaus- 
ner, Mi-Yeshu ad Paulus, 2 (19517), 87, 91-97. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
pHy: C. Foss, Ephesus After Antiquity (1978); R.E. Oster, A Bibli- 
ography of Ancient Ephesus (1987); A. Bammer, Ephesos: Stadt an 
Fluss und Meer (1988); E.C. Blake and A.C. Edmonds, Biblical Sites 
in Turkey (1998). 


[Abraham Schalit / Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


EPHOD (Heb. 7i5X). The term ephod occurs several times 
in the Bible, where it appears to describe different cultic ob- 
jects. In Exodus 28 the ephod is a garment made of expensive 
materials. In 1 Samuel 2:18; 22:18; 11 Samuel 6:14 the ephod is 
made of linen (Heb. bad). In Judges 17:5; 18:14-20 the ephod is 
mentioned along with a sculpted image (Heb pesel) of the kind 
outlawed by the Decalogue. In Judges 8:24-27 Gideon makes 
an ephod out of captured Midianite metals, which he sets up 
(wayasseg) in Oprah, which Israel “whored after,’ i.e., wor- 
shipped. Another biblical form of the word ephod is afuddah 
(Heb. 17DN: Ex. 28:8; 39:5; Isa. 30:22), to which the verb afad 
(Ex. 29:5; Lev. 8:7), with the meaning “gird” or “adorn,” is re- 
lated. In its broader sense in what appear to be early texts, 
ephod includes the entire mantic instrument (e.g., 1 Sam. 2:28; 
23:6, 9; 30:7; cf. 1 Sam. 21:10). It is possible that the robe worn 
by the priest (see below) from which the golden bells were 
suspended may also be included in the term ephod. (The bells 
were necessary to alert Yahweh that the priest, and not some 
intruder, was entering the sanctuary so that the priest would 
not be killed for entering the holy place (Ex. 28:31-35).) Bibli- 
cal religion prohibited many forms of soothsaying and divi- 
nation by means of auguries, but did permit, side by side with 
prophecy, the priestly ephod (see *Divination). Both prophecy 
and the ephod were seen as a means of seeking the counsel 
of God and of obtaining a revelation of His will. The techni- 
cal term for consulting the ephod and the Urim and Thum- 
mim is “to come before the Lord” (Ex. 28:30; cf. Num. 27:21), 
that is, either in the Tabernacle or before the ark (Judg. 20:27; 
cf. Judg. 20:18, 23, 27; 1 Sam. 14:18, 41 et al.). Some biblical 
references indicate that in ancient Israel use was made of an 
ephod, together with *teraphim (Hos. 3:4) and a graven im- 
age, for approaching God (Judg. 17:4-5; 18:14, 17, 20; Isa. 30:22; 
cf. Judg. 8:27). The Pentateuch contains no clear description 
of the shape of the ephod, nor does the Hebrew root of the 
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word furnish any additional clues. The Hebrew word seems 
related to the Akkadian epattu, plural epadatu, which signifies 
a costly garment in the Cappadocian tablets, and to Ugaritic 
‘ipd (KTU 4. 707:13; 4. 780:1, 3, 4,7 ); plural ’iptt (KTU 4. 707:11); 
dual ’ipdm (KTU 1. 136:10) with the same meaning. The ephod 
has an apparent analogue in Greek ependytés (overgarment). 
A similar word is found in Aquila’s translation of ephod. Ac- 
cording to H. Thiersch (see bibliography), the ependytés origi- 
nated in Syria, spreading from there through Asia Minor and 
Greece. But while correct about the Oriental origin of the 
ependytés and its physical resemblance to the ephod, Tiersch 
seems to have erred about the cultic use of the Greek garment. 
It seems instead to have served as a luxury item for Oriental- 
izing Greeks. (See Muller in Bibliography.) The pentateuchal 
ephod was engraved with the names of the Twelve Tribes, ap- 
parently to signify the totality of the nation (Ex. 28:9-12). It is 
not stated how the ephod was made in the days of the Judges 
(*Gideon: Judg. 8:27; *Micah: Judg. 17:5), nor the ephod at Shi- 
loh (e.g., 1 Sam. 2:18; and Nob: ibid. 22:18), and that used in 
connection with Saul’s campaign against the Philistines (ibid. 
14:3). The Pentateuch contains a description of the ephod of 
Aaron (Ex. 28). The most common occurrences refer to an up- 
per garment, the ornamented vestment which the high priest 
wore over the blue robe (“the robe of the ephod”). To this he 
bound the *breastplate together with the principal vehicle for 
enquiring of God, the *Urim and Thummim. All of these at- 
testations are confined to Exodus 25, 28, 35, 39 and Leviticus 
8 in settings that describe Aaron as a priest, with him and his 
sons wearing breeches (Ex. 28:42), an invention of the Persian 
period, and must be dated to post-exilic times. According 
to this description, the ephod was an embroidered work “of 
gold, of blue, purple, and crimson yarns, and of fine twisted 
linen, worked into designs.” To its two ends were attached 
two straps which fastened over the shoulders, and on each of 
the shoulder straps was set a shoham stone (identification un- 
certain), engraved with the names of the tribes of Israel. The 
breastpiece (Heb. hoshen Wn) was bound to the ephod at the 
top by rings and chains and at the bottom by a cord of blue, 
while in the middle it was encircled by “the decorated band” 
which was also made “in the style of the ephod” and of the 
same combination of gold thread and four yarns. The ephod 
seems to have been a square, sleeveless garment, falling from 
just below the armpits to the heels (“like a sort of horsewom- 
an’s surcoat,’ according to Rashi (to Ex. 28:6)). According 
to this view, it enveloped the entire body. According to the 
commentary of R. Samuel ben Meir (to Ex. 28:7), however, 
the ephod enclosed the body from the waist downward, the 
upper part of the body being covered by the breastpiece. Jo- 
sephus (Ant., 3:162; Wars, 5:231-236) states that the ephod had 
sleeves and resembled a type of waistcoat (“the epomis” of the 
Greeks - used by the Lxx in translating “ephod” of the Pen- 
tateuch); it was variegated and had “the middle of the breast 
uncovered” for the insertion of the breastplate. The high priest 
used the ephod along with the breastplate and the Urim and 
Thummim as a means of divination. Lesser priests, as well as 
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others engaged in sacred ministrations, Samuel (1 Sam. 2:18), 
and once even David (11 Sam. 6:14) wore a simple ephod of 
linen, apparently during sacred service or at special celebra- 
tions (1 Sam. 22:18). 

According to the Talmud, each thread of the ephod con- 
sisted of six blue strands, six of purple, six of scarlet, and six 
of fine twisted linen, with a thread of gold in each twist of six 
strands, making a total of 28 strands (Yoma 71b, 72a). The 
names of the tribes were engraved on the onyx stones with 
the shamir (Sot. 48b; Git. 68a). The ephod was one of the 
eight vestments worn by the high priest (Yoma 7:5; Maim.., 
Yad, Kelei ha-Mikdash, ch. 8-10) and, together with the onyx 
stones, was used in the Second Temple. The ephod was be- 
lieved to atone for the sin of idolatry (Zev. 88b). Gideon was 
said to have made an ephod because the name of his tribe, 
Manasseh, was not included on the stones of the ephod (Yal., 
Judg. 64). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Foote, in: JBL, 21 (1902), 1-47; Sellin, in: Ori- 
entalische Studien ... Th. Noeldeke, 2 (1906), 699-717; idem, in: POS, 
14 (1934), 185-94; 17 (1937), 236-51; idem, in: ZAw, 55 (1937), 296-8; 
Elhorst, in: JBL, 30 (1910), 254-76; W.R. Arnold, Ephod and the Ark 
(1917); Budde, in: zAw, 39 (1921), 1-47; J. Gabriel, Untersuchungen ue- 
ber das alttestamentliche Priestertum (1933), 44-70; H. Thiersch, Epen- 
dytes und Ephod (1936); J. Lewy, in: JAOS, 57 (1937), 436; de Vaux, Anc 
Isr, 349-51; idem, in: RB, 47 (1938), 108-11 (Fr.); H.G. May, in: AJSLL, 
56 (1939), 44ff.; W.E Albright, in: BAsoR, 83 (1941), 39ff.; idem, Yah- 
weh and the Gods of Canaan (1968), 171, 174-7, 179; J. Morgenstern, The 
Ark, the Ephod and the “Tent of Meeting” (1945); M. Haran, in: Tarbiz, 
24 (1954/55), 380-91; idem, in: Sefer N.H. Tur-Sinai (1960), 36 ff.; idem, 
in: Scripta Hierosolymitana, 8 (1961), 279-84 (Eng.); Elliger, in: vT, 8 
(1958), 19-35 (Ger.); Kaufmann Y., Toledot, 1 (1960), 486-502. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: V. Muller, in: aja, 42 (1938), 314-15; J. Durham, 
Exodus (Word; 1987), 385-86; C. Meyers, in: ABD 11, 550; M. Miller, 
in: Hesperia, 58 (1989), 313-29; N. Sarna, yps Torah Commentary Ex- 
odus (1991), 178-79; C. van Dam, The Urim and Thummim ... (1997); 
J. Tropper, Ugaritische Grammatik (2000), 183, 286. 


[Yehoshua M. Grintz / S. David Sperling (2"¢ ed.)] 


EPHRAIM (Heb. 0°75X), younger son of *Joseph, born to him 
in Egypt by his wife *Asenath daughter of Poti-Phera (Gen. 
41:50-52); the eponymous ancestor of one of the two tribes 
descended from Joseph. Before his death, Jacob adopted both 
Ephraim and his older brother *Manasseh as his sons on a par 
with Reuben and Simeon, thereby ensuring that each would 
become the ancestor of an entire Israelite tribe, rather than 
of half a tribe (48:5, 16). He made Ephraim the recipient of a 
greater blessing than his older brother (48:13-20), thus giving 
greater prominence and importance to the tribe of Ephraim. 
‘The story is an etiological explanation of the prominence of 
the Ephraimites in historical times. In contrast to the pen- 
tateuchal tradition, 1 Chr. 7:20-29 maintains that Ephraim 
and his family remained in Canaan and says nothing about 
Ephraim’s birth in Egypt. 


The Name 
From about 745 B.c.E. onward, the name Ephraim also served 
as a popular alternative to Israel to designate the people of 
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the shrunken northern kingdom or their descendants (Isa. 
7:5, 8; Jer. 31:17, 20; Hos. 5:3, 5, et al.). The origin of the name 
Ephraim is not clear. According to Genesis 41:52, Joseph, in so 
naming his son, made a wordplay based on the root "9 (“to 
be fruitful”). Most scholars consider this to be the correct 
derivation, and hold that the name means “fertile land, with 
the addition of an old locative suffix - aim (-ayim). However, 
some view the name as a derivative of the post-biblical Dx 
(“a place of pasture”). In both theories the name is geographi- 
cal, the tribe having been called after the region it occupied, 
“the land of Ephraim,” “the country of Ephraim” (Obad. 19), 
or “the hill country (Heb. har) of Ephraim.” Least likely is the 
suggested connection with Akkadian eperu, “dust,” “region,” 
cognate with Heb. ‘apar, that would have resulted in spelling 
Ephraim with initial ayin. 


The Land of Ephraim 

This area comprises the hill country of central Palestine. In 
this region there is no watershed plateau as in Judah, but a 
complex of ridges, spurs, and valleys surrounding the cen- 
tral valley, el-Makhnah, which is apparently to be identified 
with Michmethath (Josh. 16:6; 17:7). Shechem stands at the 
northwest extremity of this valley. On the east, two long spurs 
descend to the Jordan plain: Qarn as-Sartabah (RH 2:4) and 
Ras al-Kharrubueh. Wadi esh-sha‘ir, which falls into the Al- 
exander River, continues northwest from the central plain of 
Shechem. To the northeast is the plain of Sychar (al-‘Askar), 
which is formed by Wadi Beidan falling into Wadi Fari, which 
in turn flows into the Jordan. The Shalem Plain, linked to the 
Jordan Valley by Wadi Ifjim, extends to the east. The plain of 
Michmethath stretches southward until it reaches the Lebo- 
nah Ridge (Khan Lubban), which hems it in on the south. The 
hill country of Ephraim is one of the most fertile areas in Pal- 
estine and at present is planted with such fruit trees as vine, 
olive, pomegranate, carob, etc. Prior to Israelite settlement, it 
was wooded (Josh. 17:18), and during the monarchy, beasts of 
prey still roamed there (11 Kings 2:24). The coastal strip par- 
allel to the hill country of Ephraim is extremely narrow; it is 
unsuitable for anchorage and ships found shelter in the river 
estuaries (Alexander, Haderah; see Sharon in *Israel, Land 
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of: Geographical Survey). It is widely accepted that the lists 
of tribal territories in Joshua 13-19 reflect the situation before 
the period of the monarchy. It is difficult, however, to deter- 
mine the exact limits of the territory of Ephraim, since it is 
only indicated as part of the wider unit, the house of Joseph 
(which included Manasseh), and the biblical data are variously 
interpreted by scholars (see Yeivin, bibliography). 


The Tribe 

From the genealogical lists of the tribe of Ephraim (Num. 
26:35 ff.; 1 Chron. 7:20ff.), it is known that its families inter- 
mingled with other tribes, especially ‘Asher, *Benjamin, and 
*Judah. The central position of the Ephraimites’ area of set- 
tlement and their militant spirit led them to encroach upon 
Manasseh, whose power declined with the passage of time. 
After the migration of the *Danites (Judg. 18) to the north, 
and the defeat of the *Benjaminites (Judg. 19), the Ephraim- 
ites spread both south and southwest, coming into conflict 
and mingling with Judah in areas severed from the Jebusites 
of *Jerusalem (see *Jebus) during the period of the Judges. 
This explains why, in various biblical lists, certain families, 
places, and areas are sometimes attributed to Judah, Benja- 
min, or Dan, and sometimes to Ephraim. According to the 
Bible, the conquest of Canaan was led by *Joshua of the tribe 
of Ephraim. In the ensuing period of the Judges, the accounts 
of the disputes with *Gideon (Judg. 8) and *Jephthah (Judg. 12) 
illustrate the pride of the Ephraimites, who claimed seniority 
among the tribes and precedence over the fraternal tribe of 
Manasseh (cf. Gen. 48:13-20). This was doubtless due not only 
to the political independence that they achieved in the period 
of the Judges, but also to the location of the religious center 
of *Shiloh in their territory. The military and political impor- 
tance of the Ephraimites is reflected in some ancient biblical 
poems, such as the Song of Deborah (Judg. 5:14). Jacob’s bless- 
ing (Gen. 49) praises Joseph for his prowess and his hegemony 
over the other tribes, but contains no reference to Joseph's sons 
Ephraim and Manasseh, perhaps because it dates from a time 
when Joseph still counted as only one tribe in the league of 
Israelite tribes. In the blessing of Moses, however, the sons of 
Joseph are referred to as “the myriads of Ephraim,” and “the 
thousands of Manasseh” (Deut. 33:17), which probably reflects 
the later date, on the whole, of the pronouncements on the 
tribes in Deuteronomy 33, as compared with those in Genesis 
49. The self-aggrandizement of the Ephraimites over the other 
tribes and their tendency to isolation, inherent in such self- 
aggrandizement, ultimately proved fatal to themselves and to 
the entire nation, since it brought about the end of the united 
kingdom of David and Solomon and the diminution of the 
state’s prestige. The man held responsible in the Bible for the 
breakup was an Ephraimite - *Jeroboam son of Nebat, from 
Zeredah in the land of Ephraim (1 Kings 11:26). 


[Encyclopaedia Hebraica] 


In the Aggadah 
The preference shown by Jacob toward Ephraim, in placing his 
right hand on his head instead of on Manasseh’s and in twice 
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mentioning Ephraim before Manasseh (Gen. 48:14-20), was 
interpreted by the rabbis as an all-inclusive nullification of 
Manasseh’s prerogatives as the firstborn. Thus Ephraim was 
granted precedence to Manasseh in the distribution of the 
Holy Land (Josh. 16:5); in the order of the banners during the 
wandering and camping in the desert (Num. 2:18, 20); and in 
the consecration of the Tabernacle (Num. 7:48, 54). Likewise, 
the descendants of Ephraim ruled before those of Manasseh, 
i.e., Joshua before Gideon, Jeroboam before Jehu (Gen. R. 97:5; 
Num. R. 14:4). Jacob instructed Ephraim for 17 years, yet when 
he came with Joseph, together with his brother Manasseh, 
to receive Jacob’s blessings, Jacob did not recognize him, for 
upon seeing Jeroboam and Ahab as issuing from Ephraim, 
the prophetic spirit left him. Only after Joseph's prayer did 
it return, whereupon seeing that Joshua too would descend 
from Ephraim, he blessed him, giving him precedence over 
Manasseh (Tanh., Va-Yehi 6). R. Aha in the name of R. Levi 
explains Jeremiah 31:19 to mean that Jacob blessed Ephraim 
thus: “You shall be the head of the tribes and the head of the 
academies; and the best and most prominent of my children 
shall be called after thy name” (Lev. R. 2:3). Moreover, one 
of the two future Messiahs will originate from Ephraim; he 
will prepare the way for the Messiah, son of David, and de- 
feat Gog and Magog and the kingdom of Edom; according to 
some sources he will be killed in battle (Targ. Yer. Ex. 40:11; 
Suk. 52a). Ephraim’s standard was black and bore the emblem 
of a bullock in accordance with Deuteronomy 33:17 (Num. R. 
2:7). The tribe of Ephraim camped to the west, whence came 
snow, hail, cold, and heat, since Ephraim had the strength to 
withstand them, as stated in Psalms 80:3 (Num. R. 2:10). The 
archangel Raphael was appointed to assist at God’s throne to 
heal the breach wrought by Ephraim’s descendant, Jeroboam 
the idol worshiper (ibid.). According to the Midrash, the tribe 
of Ephraim erred in their calculation of the termination of the 
Egyptian bondage and left the country 30 years before the date 
ordained for redemption. On their way to Canaan the Philis- 
tines waged war against them, killing 300,000 of their num- 
ber. Their bones were heaped up along the road. In order that 
the children of Israel would not see these bleached bones and 
consequently take fright and return to Egypt, God did not lead 
them on the straight road from Egypt to the Land of Israel, but 
led them by a circuitous route. According to the Palestinian 
Targum (Ezek. 37) and the Talmud (Sanh. 92b) it was these 
bones which were resuscitated by Ezekiel (in the “Vision of 
the Dry Bones,” cf. Ezek.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abel, Geog, 1 (1933), 3593 2 (1938), 56, 81; S. 
Yeivin, in: EM, 1 (1950), 505-12 (incl. bibl.); Aharoni, Land, 236-37; 
Ginzberg, Legends, index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Japhet, 1 & 
11 Chronicles (1993), 178-87; S. Ahituv, Joshua (1995), 275-80. 


EPHRAIM, family mainly active in Berlin. Its first member 
to settle there was HEINE (HAYYIM) EPHRAIM (1665-1748), 
born in Altona, who rose to be court jeweler and head of 
the Berlin Jewish community (1726-32). His son was Veitel 
Heine *Ephraim, most of whose great-grandsons embraced 
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Christianity and changed their names to Ebers; some of their 
descendants were ennobled. Veitel Heine's grandson, DAVID 
(1762-1834), married a daughter of Daniel *Itzig; follow- 
ing a financial scandal he fled to Vienna, embraced Catholi- 
cism, and changed his family name to Schmidt. zACHARIAS 
(1736-1779), son of Veitel Heine, showed marked business abil- 
ity. His grandson ZACHARIAS FRAENKEL (1781-1842) was an 
influential banker. As representative of the Berlin community, 
he demanded conscription of the Jews in 1812. 

Veitel Heine’s youngest son BENJAMIN (1742-1811) was a 
businessman and government confidential agent. After vary- 
ing success in questionable business transactions, he reorga- 
nized the family lace factory in Potsdam, opening a school 
for his girl workers, which was highly commended. In 1779 
he took on in his factory unemployed Jewish girls and women 
from the recently annexed Polish territory. He successfully 
averted the expulsion orders of Frederick William 11 by stress- 
ing the usefulness of his 700 to 1,500 workers to the state. In 
Berlin, Benjamin maintained a leading salon, was the first 
Jew to own an art collection, and had access to ruling circles, 
having loaned the king large sums before his accession. In 
1787 he was sent on a secret mission to Brussels to assure the 
anti-Austrian rebels of Prussian support. In 1790 the king en- 
trusted him with the mission of contacting the French gov- 
ernment to arrange a treaty, with a government post prom- 
ised as his reward. His expenditure of large sums of his own 
fortune in Paris aroused suspicions against him in Berlin; at 
the same time Prussia changed her diplomatic course. Dis- 
credited and impoverished, Benjamin demanded recognition 
and reimbursement. An advocate of close French-Prussian 
ties, he was entrusted with minor diplomatic roles in negotia- 
tions with France. His pro-French attitude led to his arrest in 
1806; he was later released by the victorious French. He died 
in relative poverty. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Rachel et al., Berliner Grosskaufleute, 2 
(1938), index; H. Schnee, Die Hoffinanz und der moderne Staat, 1 
(1953), 145-68; J. Jacobson, Die Judenbuergerbuecher der Stadt Ber- 
lin 1809-1851 (1962), index; Kuehn, in: Deutsche Rundschau, 166 
(1916), 171-91; L. Geiger, Geschichte der Juden in Berlin, 1 (1871), 
140-4; S. Stern, The Court Jew (1950), index; J. Meisl (ed.), Pro- 
tokollbuch der juedischen Gemeinde Berlin (1723-1854) (Heb. and 
Ger., 1962), 473; M. Stern, in: Juedische Familien-Forschung, 1 (1925), 
6-10, 31-32, 82-86; B.V. Ephraim, Ueber meine Verhaftung (1907); 
Gelber, in: MGwyJ, 71 (1927), 62-66; Jacobson, in: ZGJD, 1 (1929), 
152-62. 

[Henry Wasserman] 


EPHRAIM, VEITEL HEINE (1703-1775), court jeweler 
and head of the Berlin community. From 1730 he regularly 
attended the Leipzig fairs, and supplied jewels to the Prus- 
sian court and silver to the mint, strengthening his position 
by furnishing loans to the crown prince. The wedding of two 
orphans in his home in 1740 was attended by the court. In 1745 
Ephraim was officially appointed court jeweler to the king 
of Prussia. After the death of his father in 1748 Ephraim was 
elected head of the Berlin Jewish community, continuing in 
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this office until his death. He proved a benevolent though des- 
potic leader, enjoying the continued support of *Frederick 11. 
In 1743 Ephraim appointed his brother-in-law, David *Fraen- 
kel, the teacher of Moses *Mendelssohn, rabbi of Berlin. He 
also forced a personal enemy, Abraham Posner, a maskil, who 
wanted to shave off his beard in demonstration of his unorth- 
odox convictions, to retain his beard. Ephraim built a school 
for the children employed in his factories and an educational 
foundation bearing his name. During the Seven Years’ War 
(1756-63) Ephraim organized a consortium (including Dan- 
iel *Itzig and other financiers) for the mint farming rights in 
Prussia and the conquered territories, especially Saxony. The 
consortium bought up all the precious metals and good coin- 
age and issued a series of debased coins, which became known 
as “Ephraimiten.” Through these government-authorized infla- 
tionary measures about one-sixth of Prussia’s war expenditures 
were defrayed, but the general populace became impoverished 
and Ephraim was attacked from the pulpit and in pamphlets. 
Frederick 11 issued a formal discharge to Ephraim although re- 
fusing to have it made public. After the war Ephraim was active 
in measures taken to improve the coinage. Having amassed 
great wealth during the war, Ephraim invested it in building 
a castle-type residence and in manufacturing ventures. He 
leased the Potsdam orphanage factory for fine gold and silver 
thread, over which he was granted a monopoly, and owned a 
Brussels lace factory, employing 200 workers. He died one of 
the richest men in Berlin. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Rachel et al., Berliner Grosskaufleute, 2 
(1938); H. Schnee, Die Hoffinanz und der moderne Staat, 1 (1953), 
145-68; 5 (1965), 25, 26; H. Rachel, in: zGyD, 2 (1930), 188 ff L. Geiger, 
Geschichte der Juden in Berlin, 1 (1871), 82, 84, 86f.; 2 (1871), 140ff.; M. 
Stern, Beitraege zur Geschichte der Juden in Berlin (1909); idem, in: 
Juedische Familien-Forschung, 1 (1925), 6, 82; J. Jacobson, Die Juden- 
buergerbuecher der Stadt Berlin 1809-1851 (1962), index; S. Stern, The 
Court Jew (1950), index. 


EPHRAIM BEN ISAAC (of Regensburg; 1110-1175), tosaf- 
ist, member of the bet din of Regensburg, and the greatest of 
the paytanim (liturgical poets) of Germany. Among his teach- 
ers were *Isaac b. Asher ha-Levi and *Isaac b. Mordecai of Re- 
gensburg. He was held in great esteem by his contemporaries, 
being referred to as “the great Rabbi Ephraim” and as “Ben 
Yakir” (an allusion to Jer. 31:20). His youth was spent in 
France, where he was among the first pupils of Jacob b. Meir 
*Tam (Rabbenu Tam). Ephraim was uncompromising in his 
pursuit of truth; his intransigence often brought him into 
conflict with other scholars, even with Jacob Tam himself. 
Once, after a particularly heated dispute with the rabbis of 
Speyer, Rabbenu Tam answered him sharply: “From the day 
I have known you, I have never heard you concede a point” 
(Sefer ha- Yashar, no. 64). Rabbenu Tam, however, appreciat- 
ing Ephraim’s selfless motives, bore him no ill will, even re- 
ferring to him affectionately as “my brother Rabbi Ephraim” 
(ibid., n. 80). 

When the rabbis of Speyer complained to Rabbenu 
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Tam that Ephraim was overly lenient, a literary controversy 
arose, in which Ephraim’s letters to Rabbenu Tam evidenced 
undeviating adherence to Jewish law and custom. Ephraim 
remained in Speyer for a short while after the dispute, then 
moved on to Worms, and finally to Regensburg. Ephraim 
is the author of Tosafot (cited in early works); a commentary 
on Avot; and halakhic decisions. He also apparently wrote 
Arba Panim (“Four Aspects”), a commentary to Seder Ne- 
zikin. Thirty-two of his piyyutim are extant. They reflect the 
severe hardships which the Jews of Germany suffered in 
the Regensburg massacre of 1137 and the Second Crusade 
(1146-47). Zunz regarded Ephraim’s poems as superior to 
all other contemporary Hebrew poetry written in Germany. 
They are distinctive in form and content, and powerful in 
expression. Ephraim also employed the metric forms of Se- 
phardi poetry and one of his selihot is in the Sephardi festi- 
val liturgy. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Lit Poesie, 274-80; idem, Nachtrag zur 
Literaturgeschichte ... (1867), 16-17; Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 369, in- 
dex; Germ Jud, 1 (1934), 289-90; V. Aptowitzer, Mavo le-Sefer Ravyah 
(1938), 321-3; A.M. Habermann, in: yMHSI, 4 (1938), 121-95; Urbach, 
Tosafot, 72-73, 170-7; Weinberg, in: Hadorom, 23 (1965/66), 31-53; 
Ta-Shema, in: KS, 42 (1966/67), 507-8. 

[Abraham Meir Habermann] 


EPHRAIM BEN JACOB HA-KOHEN (1616-1678), rabbinic 
authority. Ephraim served as a judge in Vilna together with 
*Shabbetai Kohen and Aaron Samuel *Koidanover in the bet 
din of his teacher, Moses Ben Isaac Judah *Lima. During the 
Swedish War (1655), Ephraim fled from Vilna to Velke Me- 
zerici in Moravia. From there he went to Prague, where he 
established a yeshivah. He then moved to Vienna, remain- 
ing there until 1666, when he was appointed head of the bet 
din in Ofen (Buda). There he established a famous yeshivah 
and corresponded with some of the most prominent rabbis 
of his time, including those of Turkey and Erez Israel, among 
them Moses *Galante and Moses ibn *Habib. Toward the end 
of his life he was invited to the rabbinate of the Ashkenazi 
congregation of Jerusalem, a position which, 80 years earlier, 
his grandfather R. Ephraim ha-Kohen had held. He died, how- 
ever, before he could take up the position. Ephraim was one of 
the great legal authorities of his generation. His decisions on 
many questions, civil, domestic, and religious, helped influ- 
ence Jewish life in several countries for a number of genera- 
tions. His only published work is his responsa, Shaar Efrayim 
on the Shulhan Arukh, published by his son Aryeh Loeb 
(Sulzbach, 1689). Other works have remained in manuscript. 
Ephraim was the grandfather of Zevi Hirsch *Ashkenazi, the 
“Hakham Zevi’ 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Kaufmann, Die letzte Vertreibung der 
Juden aus Wien ... (1889), 62; Even ha-Me’ir, 2 (1907), 27f., no. 148; 
J.J. (L.) Greenwald (Grunwald), Sefer Toledot Hakhmei Yisrael, Kolel 
Toledot R. Efrayim ha-Kohen mi-Vilna (1924); Frumkin-Rivlin, 1 
(1929), 107f.; H. Gold (ed.), Juden und Judengemeinden Maehrens 


(1929), 227f. 
[Aharon Fuerst] 
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EPHRAIM BEN JACOB OF BONN (b. 1132), liturgical poet 
and commentator. When his teacher Joel b. Isaac ha-Levi left 
Bonn, Ephraim succeeded him as av bet din. He also taught 
for some time in Mainz and Speyer. In 1197, he resided in 
Bonn and Neuss, leaving the latter town only three days be- 
fore its Jews were massacred. He appears to have died shortly 
thereafter. Ephraim wrote the Sefer Zekhirah (“Book of Re- 
membrance”) and dirges on the sufferings of the Jews dur- 
ing the Second Crusade. He also composed piyyutim for the 
festivals, 27 of which (two in Aramaic) have been published. 
His commentary on piyyutim still exists in manuscript; it con- 
tains many traditional details concerning the early liturgical 
poets, poems, and liturgical customs (Hamburg, Ms. no. 152). 
The well-known legend describing the martyrdom of ‘Amnon 
of Mainz, as well as the legend concerning the early paytan 
R. *Yannai, who out of jealousy of his pupil R. Eleazar *Kal- 
lir put a scorpion in his shoe, are attributed to him. He also 
wrote tosafot and commentaries to the treatises of Eruvin, Ke- 
tubbot, and Avot, besides halakhic responsa and commentar- 
ies to benedictions and various customs. R. Ephraim is also 
referred to in his hymns as “Shalom”; it was possibly an ad- 
ditional name. The meaning of the word m2" added to his 
name has not yet been clarified. It has been suggested that he 
had a German name such as Geliebter (“beloved”) which was 
commonly pronounced “yeliba.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.M. Habermann (ed.), Gezerot Ashkenaz ve- 
Zarefat (1945), 115-36; Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 369, s.v. Efrayim mi- 
Bona (b. Yaakov); Zunz, Lit Poesie, 288-93; Germ Jud, 1 (1934), 49-50, 
no. 6; V. Aptowitzer, Mavo le-Sefer Ravyah (1938), 319-21; Habermann, 
in: YMHSI, 7 (1958), 215-96; Baron, Social, index. 


[Abraham Meir Habermann] 


EPHRAIM BEN SHEMARIAH (c. 980-c. 1060), leader 
of the Palestinian community in *Cairo during the first half 
of the 11" century. Ephraim’s father, Shemariah, was born in 
*Gaza and later moved to *Egypt with his family. Ephraim 
himself studied in the Palestinian yeshivah, where he received 
the title haver (“scholar”) from the gaon Josiah. He was en- 
gaged in commerce, but in about 1020 became the rabbi of 
the Palestinian community. Although he came into conflict 
with an opposing faction from time to time, he held his posi- 
tion for more than 30 years. Ephraim supported the Jews in 
Palestine and, especially, the Palestinian yeshivah. He was a 
close friend of the gaon R. *Solomon b. Judah, with whom he 
corresponded for many years. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Poznanski, in: REJ, 48 (1904), 145-75; A. 
Cowley, in: JQR, 19 (1906/07), 107-8; M. Schwab, in: REJ, 70 (1920), 
63; Mann, Egypt, index; Mann, Texts, 1 (1931), 314; Hirschberg, Afri- 
kah, 1 (1965), 131, 159-60, 175, 260. 

[Eliyahu Ashtor] 


EPHRAIM IBN AVI ALRAGAN (late 11 and early 12° 
centuries), North African halakhist. He is referred to in hal- 
akhic literature as “Rabbenu Ephraim,’ “Ephraim of Kaleah,” 


“Ephraim the Sephardi; “Ephraim, pupil of the Rif” (ie., Isaac 
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*Alfasi), “Ephraim the Elder, etc. He lived in *Qal‘at Hammad 
(Algeria). Ephraim was an outstanding disciple of Alfasi, with 
whom he discussed halakhic problems and Alfasi at times ac- 
cepted his view. The “Mahadura Batra” (second recension of 
the halakhot of Alfasi) contains Ephraim’s amendments. He 
was the first to write a commentary on the halakhot of Alfasi, 
and this is referred to in the works of rishonim under various 
names: haggahot (“glosses”), hassagot (“critiques”), teshuvot 
(“responsa’), tosafot (“addenda”), and tashlum halakhot (“com- 
plement to the halakhot”). The work has not survived, but 
quotations from it appear in the works of the rishonim, and a 
substantial part of it, on Bava Kamma, was published in the 
Temim De’im, no. 68, margin in the Romm Vilna (1882) edi- 
tion of Alfasi. The quotations indicate that the book covered 
the whole of the halakhot and possibly also the Mishnah of 
tractates which Alfasi did not include in his work. The book 
consists of supplements to the halakhot (“additional halakhot 
omitted by Alfasi”), explanations of passages from the Gemara 
which Alfasi quoted without comment, explanations of the 
text itself, and refutations of Alfasi’s critics. It also contains 
criticism of Alfasi, mainly where he disagrees with the deci- 
sions of the Babylonian geonim and North African scholars, 
and with their customs. The criticisms are presented vigor- 
ously but respectfully. Sometimes, when an opinion attrib- 
uted to Alfasi is not acceptable to Ephraim, he, like other ad- 
mirers of Alfasi, questions the attribution. Ephraim’s purpose 
was to secure universal acceptance for the halakhot; even his 
criticisms were directed to this end, for by citing the views 
of earlier scholars which conflict with those of Alfasi, those 
who disagreed with him could still use the work as a whole 
as an authoritative code. Because the rishonim quoted mainly 
the criticisms of Ephraim, it was thought that the whole work 
was critical. Ephraim exercised an influence particularly on 
the early scholars of Provence and Catalonia, such as *Abra- 
ham b. David of Posquiéres, *Zerahiah ha-Levi, *Jonathan ha- 
Kohen of Lunel, *Isaac b. Abba Mari of Marseilles, and *Nah- 
manides. Much of his teachings are contained in their works, 
sometimes without attribution. In some cases his glosses in 
the margins were incorporated in error by copyists into the 
text of the halakhot itself. Solomon b. Parhon was one of 
Ephraim’s pupils. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benedikt, in: Ks, 25 (1948/49), 164-9, 229-303 
26 (1949/50), 216, 322-38; 31 (1955 /56), 264; Ta-Shema, ibid., 42 


(1966/67), 507-8. 
[Binyamin Zeev Benedikt] 


EPHRAIM SOLOMON BEN AARON OF LUNTSHITS 
(Leczyca; 1550-1619), rabbi and renowned preacher. He was 
known as “Ephraim of Luntshits,” the popular pronuncia- 
tion of Leczyca among Polish Jews. The name “Solomon” was 
added some time after 1601. In his youth Ephraim was sent 
to study in the yeshivah of Solomon *Luria. At an early age 
he had already gained a reputation as a preacher, in which 
capacity he traveled to Lublin, Lemberg, Jaroslaw, and other 
towns. It is not known whether he ever held a regular com- 
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munal post before he became head of a yeshivah in Lem- 
berg when he was already past fifty. In 1604, he arrived in 
Prague where he served as president of the rabbinical court 
and head of the yeshivah, but he relinquished his rabbinical 
post in the last year of his life. As a preacher he was distin- 
guished for his lucid and fascinating sermons. He addressed 
the heads of the *Council of Four Lands when they met in 
Lublin and was apparently on friendly terms with the lead- 
ers of that council on whose recommendation he was ap- 
pointed rosh yeshivah in Lemberg. Ephraim’s sermons shed 
much light on the religious and communal life of the Polish- 
Jewish community of his time. He railed against the wealthy 
members of the congregation whose passion for money and 
luxury caused them to withhold assistance from their needy 
brethren and he criticized their pretensions to spiritual and 
religious status on the basis of their commercial success. 
He said that wealth corrupts and destroys the character of 
men when they do not appreciate its purpose. At the same 
time, he complained about the poor who wished to enjoy 
the charity of the rich without making any effort to provide 
for their needs. In addition, he attacked certain casuistic 
methods of talmudic study (pilpul) which often neglected 
the truth, and the desire for personal aggrandizement among 
communal leaders. 

Ephraim’s sermons were collected and published in vari- 
ous books: Ir Gibborim (Basle, 1580); Olelot Efrayim (Lublin, 
1590); Orah le-Hayyim (ibid., 1595); Keli Yakar (ibid., 1602), 
commentary on the Pentateuch in homiletic style that was 
subsequently included in various editions of the rabbinical 
Bible (Mikraot Gedolot); Siftei Daat (Prague, 1610); Ammudei 
Shesh (ibid., 1617); Petihot u-Shearim (Zolkiew, 1799). He also 
compiled a book of sermons entitled Rivevot Efrayim, which 
is occasionally mentioned in his other works. He composed 
three selihot in connection with the invasion of Prague in 1611 
by the army of the bishop of Passau. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Gruenwald, Rabbi Salomo Efraim Lun- 
tschitz (Ger., 1892); I. Bettan, Studies in Jewish Preaching (1939), 
273-316; idem, in: HUCA, 8-9 (1931/32), 443-80; Halpern, Pinkas, 
607, index; H.H. Ben-Sasson, Hagut ve-Hanhagah (1959), 263, index; 
idem, in: Zion, 19 (1954), 142-66; H.R. Rabinowitz, Deyokenaot shel 
Darshanim (1967), 137-49; G. Klemperer, in: J, 12 (1950), 38ff. 

[Abraham David] 


EPHRATH (Heb. 115x), an additional name for *Bethlehem 
of Judah: “Ephrath - the same is Bethlehem” (Gen. 35:19; 48:7; 
LXX, Josh. 15:59b; cf. Micah 5:1). In the genealogical tables in 
the Bible, which provide information on the distribution of 
the clans and the places occupied by them, Ephrath appears 
as the wife of Caleb and the mother of “Hur the first-born of 
Ephrath, the father of Bethlehem” (1 Chron. 2:19, 50; 4:4). The 
various biblical references apparently indicate that in addition 
to the Calebite clans, originating from the south, the Ephra- 
thites, who possibly were of a different origin, also penetrated 
into the Bethlehem district, and their influence there was so 
great that the chief city of the district was named for them. 
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EPHRON 


Jesse, David's father, was called “Ephrathite” (1 Sam. 17:12) and 


so were Naomi’s sons (Ruth 1:2). 
[Moshe Kochavi] 


EPHRATI, DAVID TEVELE BEN ABRAHAM (1849-1884), 
talmudic scholar. Born in Merits (near Vilna), he showed ex- 
ceptional talent as a child and at the age of 14 had already writ- 
ten his Daltot Zahav on the Shulhan Arukh Orah Hayyim and 
Yoreh Deah. At 15, his articles and studies began to appear in 
the periodical Ha-Levanon, and he continued to write regu- 
larly. At the age of 22 he wrote a halakhic work, Migdal David. 
Ephrati was one of the most active leaders of the Hibbat Zion 
movement, and was on intimate terms with Elijah *Guttm- 
acher and Zevi Hirsch *Kalischer. In 1873 he was sentenced 
to a year’s imprisonment for his Zionist activities. He refused 
invitations to rabbinic posts and, from 1868 lived alternately 
in Mogilev and Gorodok, later moving to Vitebsk where he 
engaged in business. Toward the end of his life he moved to 
Berlin, where he became friendly with Azriel *Hildesheimer. 
He died in Frankfurt on the Main. Ephrati was also the author 
of Toledot Anshei Shem (1875), biographical sketches of great 
Jewish scholars, with an appendix, Divrei David, consisting of 
homilies and novellae; this work is of considerable historical 
importance. Other works are Yad David (1880), halakhah and 
aggadah; Matta Efrati (1882), novellae and responsa; Kohelet 
David ha-Efrati (1884), a commentary on Ecclesiastes; Shaar 
ha-Zekenim (1884), a collection of manuscripts of early au- 
thorities with his own commentary, Mevo Efrati. Ephrati was 
also editor of a monthly periodical called Ez Hayyim. Many 
of his works have remained unpublished. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ha-Asif, 2 (1885), 754; Ozar ha-Sifrut, 1 (1887), 
129-32 (2"4 pagination), contains an autobiography. 


[Itzhak Alfassi] 


EPHRON (Heb. 7175). 

(1) Mountain on the northern boundary between Judah 
and Benjamin 8 mi. (13 km.) west of Jerusalem between Neph- 
toah (Lifta) and *Balaah-Kiriath-Jearim (Tell Deir al-Azhar; 
Josh. 15:9). Ephron probably constituted the mountainous area 
extending from Har ha-Menuhot to Qaryat al-‘Inab. 

(2) A town in Transjordan captured by *Judah Maccabee 
during his retreat from Gilead in the direction of *Beth-Shean 
(1 Mace. 5:46-52; 11 Macc. 12:27-29; Jos., Ant., 12:346). It ap- 
pears in the account of the conquest of Ptolemaic Palestine 
by *Antiochus 111 in 218 B.c.E. as Gephrous (Polybius, 5:70, 
12). It is identified with al-Tayyiba, 7% mi. (12 km.) north- 
east of Pella. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Aharoni, Land, index; Avi-Yonah, 176; C. 
Steuernagel, Der Adschlun (1927), 447f. Abel, in: RB, 32 (1923), 520. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 
EPHRON (Heb. J15Y, ]i1D¥), son of Zohar, from whom *Abra- 


ham purchased the cave of *Machpelah and the field east of 
Mamre (Gen. 23; 25:9; 49:29-30; 50:13). Abraham sought a 
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EPHRON, NORA 


burial site for Sarah, but as he was a “resident alien,” he did 
not own land. He therefore sought to purchase the cave be- 
longing to Ephron, who, after much bargaining, agreed to ac- 
cept 400 shekels of silver. Ephron is described as a “Hittite,” 
though the form of his name and that of his father is West Se- 
mitic. While “Hittite” in the Bible may sometimes refer to Ca- 
naan’s pre-Israelite inhabitants (cf. Gen. 26:34 with Gen 27:46), 
and not to the Hittites of Anatolia in the second millennium 
B.C.E., the first millennium Arameo-Hittites were within the 
orbit of the biblical writers. Some scholars interpret the name 
Ephron as being related to ‘ofer (“gazelle”); S. Yeivin’s expla- 
nation that Ephron is not a personal name but an indication 
that the man was an ‘Apiru (see *Habiru) of Hittite origin is 
ingenious but unlikely. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Yeivin, in: Beth Mikra, 7 (1963), 44-45 and 
note 281; E.A. Speiser, Genesis (The Anchor Bible, 1964), 172; N. Sarna, 
Understanding Genesis (1967), 168 ff. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. van 
Seters, in: vT, 22 (1972), 64-81; N. Sarna, Genesis (JPS; 1989), 396. 


EPHRON, NORA (1941- ), U.S. writer, film director. Eph- 
ron was born on Manhattan’s Upper West Side, but her fam- 
ily moved to Beverly Hills by the time she turned three. Her 
parents, screenwriting duo Pheobe and Henry Ephron, wrote 
such classics as Carousel (1956) and There’s No Business Like 
Show Business (1954). They based their script Take Her, She’s 
Mine on the letters their daughter wrote home while she was 
attending Wellesley College. In 1962, after finishing school, 
Ephron moved to New York City, launching a career in jour- 
nalism. She worked for the New York Post and, later, for pub- 
lications such as Esquire, the New York Times Magazine, and 
New York Magazine. Her work is collected in such books as 
Wallflower at the Orgy (1970), Crazy Salad (1975), and Scribble, 
Scribble (1978). After a brief marriage to writer Dan Green- 
burg, Ephron married Carl *Bernstein, the journalist who, 
along with Bob Woodward, first brought the Watergate scan- 
dal to the country’s attention in the pages of the Washing- 
ton Post. The marriage broke up while Ephron was pregnant 
with their second son, Max, and the breakup became the 
basis for her semiautobiographical novel, Heartburn. With 
two young children to support, Ephron turned to her family 
trade - screenwriting. Her scripts frequently focus on strong, 
independent women struggling to achieve their ambitions. 
Ephron wrote such films as Silkwood (1983), When Harry Met 
Sally (1989), and Sleepless in Seattle (1993). She made her di- 
rectorial debut with the comedy This is My Life (1992), which 
she co-wrote with her sister Delia. She continued to write and 
direct movies, including the box office smash You've Got Mail 
(1998) and Bewitched (2005). 


[Casey Schwartz (2"4 ed.)] 


EPHROS, GERSHON (1890-1978), hazzan. Born in Poland, 
he went to Palestine at 20, and studied under the musicolo- 
gist A.Z. *Idelsohn, for whom he also conducted a choir. Later 
he immigrated to the U.S. where he received appointments 
as hazzan and taught singing in schools. Ephros composed 
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liturgical music for soloists, choir, and organ, and arranged 
Hasidic dances and Israel songs. His main work is his Can- 
torial Anthology in five volumes (1929-57), a practical collec- 
tion of older and recent works for all the synagogue services 
of the year, which also contains some of Ephros’ own com- 
positions. 

In 1976 the Gershon Ephros Cantorial Anthology Foun- 
dation was established for the purpose of continuing the pub- 
lication of his Anthology, of which 6 volumes have now been 
published. In 1979 the American Society for Jewish Music pub- 
lished an index to them. Two records of his liturgical songs 
and songs for children have appeared. 


[Akiva Zimmerman (2"4 ed.)] 


EPHRUSSI, BORIS (1901-1977), geneticist. Ephrussi was 
born in Moscow but moved to Paris after the 1917 Revolu- 
tion, where he graduated in zoology (1922) and obtained his 
doctorate in experimental embryology (1932) from the Uni- 
versity of Paris. A Rockefeller fellowship with George Bea- 
dle at California Institute of Technology (1934) determined 
Ephrussi’s career as a geneticist. The German occupation of 
France forced him into exile in the United States, where he 
worked mainly at Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. He be- 
came professor of genetics at the Sorbonne, Paris (1945), and 
director of the newly established Laboratory of Physiological 
Genetics in Gif-sur-Yvette near Paris (1956). After a period of 
major organizational difficulties, he moved to the U.S. as pro- 
fessor at Western Reserve University, Cleveland (1962), until 
he returned to direct the same institute near Paris, now re- 
named the Center of Molecular Genetics, until 1972. Before 
1945 Ephrussi was one of the few internationally recognized 
French geneticists in France and he largely directed the reorga- 
nization of the field after World War 11. His collaboration with 
Beadle helped establish the concept that genes control cellu- 
lar events. Subsequently he pursued the then highly conten- 
tious concept that cytoplasmic factors influenced by external 
factors are genetically transmitted independently of conven- 
tional genes. The experimental validity of his work was sub- 
sequently vindicated by the discovery of mitochondrial Dna. 
His many honors included election to the French Academy 


of Sciences (1978). 
[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


°EPICTETUS (c. 100 c.£.), Greek Stoic philosopher, who 
made several noncommittal observations on the Jews. Epicte- 
tus wrote no books; the sole source of his teachings is the Dis- 
courses of Arrian. Here (1:11, 12-13) it is related that Epicte- 
tus indicated the differences between the dietary concepts 
of the Jews, Syrians, Egyptians, and Romans, noting their 
incompatibility; and later (1:22, 4) he is reported as classify- 
ing these four peoples as in agreement on the substance of 
the principle of sanctification, though differing on details, 
such as the eating of pork. A third passage (2:9, 19-22) shows 
that Epictetus knew of the importance of ritual immersion 
for proselytism. The Galileans mentioned by him (4:7, 6) 
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cannot be identified with the Zealots; here, the more usual 
explanation — that Epictetus was referring to Christians — is 
preferable. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Reinach, Textes, 154-5. 
[Menahem Stern] 


EPICUREANISM, a philosophy of adjustment to the social 
changes after *Alexander the Great (336-323), founded by Epi- 
curus, 342/1-270 B.C.E., “the most revered and the most re- 
viled of all founders of thought in the Greco-Roman world” 
(De Witt). Recent scholarship sees in it a “bridge” to certain 
rabbinic and Christian moods. Epicurus taught freedom from 
fear and desire through knowledge as the natural and pleasur- 
able life. He endorsed religious observance but denied earthly 
involvement of the perfect gods and with it providence, pres- 
age, punishment, and penitential prayer. The transformation 
of Epicureanism into a competitive sect celebrating Epicu- 
rus as “savior” increased the already existing opposition to it. 
Rhetorical literature falsely accused Epicurus of materialistic 
hedonism. Complaints of Epicurean dogmatism, “beguiling 
speech” (Col. 2:4), and compelling argumentation (of Avot 
2:14 “...[know] what to answer the Epicurean”) are frequently 
heard. Rabbinic condemnation reflects knowledge of Greco- 
Roman rhetoric, experiences with individuals and centers 
(Gadara, Gaza, Caesarea), and, possibly, the favoritism shown 
to Epicureanism by *Antiochus Epiphanes and *Hadrian. 
“Epicurean” became thus a byword for “deviance” — ranging 
from disrespect to atheism - in Philo, Josephus, and rabbin- 
ism alike (see *Apikoros). An early unexpanded version of the 
“four who entered ‘Paradise’” (Hag. 14b) may once have signi- 
fied Epicurus’ school (“the garden”), since it fits Akiva's past, 
Ben Azzai’s celibacy and many Epicurean sayings, Elisha b. 
Avuyah’s heterodoxy, and Ben Zoma’s gnosticism (Epicure- 
anism and Gnosticism were equated also by the Church Fa- 
thers). Akiva's “mystical” admonition (Hag. 14b) could easily 
have been a parody on the “apocalyptic”-enthusiastic style of 
the Epicureans (parallel parody H. Usener, Epicurea, fragm. 
364; Gen. R. 1:5, Theodor-Albeck, p. 2 mentions “nothing 
from nothing”; Mid. Ps. to 1:22 the “automatic” universe; cf. 
Jos., Ant., 10:280). 

Agreements, however, both in content and literary form, 
between rabbinism and Epicureanism are striking: study for 
its own sake (Vatican fragment 45 and Avot 6:1); removal of 
doubt (Life 121b, Doctr. 22 and Avot 1:16); mortality and ur- 
gency (Vat. fr. 10 and Avot 2:15); acquisition of a companion 
(To Menoeceus, end, and Avot 1:6); diet of bread and water 
(Bailey, fr. 37 and Avot 6:4); satisfaction with one’s lot (Bailey, 
fr. 69-70 and Avot 4:1); and avoidance of public office (Bailey, 
fr. 85-87; Vat. fr. 58; Doctr. 7 and Avot 1:10-11; 2:3; etc.). Epi- 
curus anticipated Judaism’s denial of astral divinity and rule. 
With the general rise of the lower classes he accorded human 
dignity even to the prostitute, an evaluation continued in the 
Midrash (Sif. Num. 78; Gen. R. 85:8) and the Gospels (Matt. 
1:3; 5, etc.). In Hellenism and Christianity, too, denunciation 
of Epicurus together with partial adoption of his ethics is fre- 
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EPISCOPUS JUDAEORUM 


quent. The centrality of the sage in post-Socratic ethics and 
rhetoric facilitated such developments. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Bailey, Epicurus (Greek and Eng., 1926); 
N.W. De Witt, Epicurus and his Philosophy (1954); A.M.J. Festugiére, 
Epicurus and his Gods (1956); S. Lieberman, in: A. Altmann (ed.), 
Biblical and Other Studies (1963), 123-41; Reallexikon fuer Antike und 
Christentum, 5 (1962), 681-819, s.v. Epikur (contains bibliography). 


[Henry Albert Fischel] 


EPIRUS, province in N.W. Greece. Epirus was an indepen- 
dent despotate between c. 1214 and 1340. Under the first and 
strongest of its despots, Theodore Ducas Angelus, the Jews (see 
*Durazzo, *Arta, *Iloannina) were subjected to a persecution 
in which Jewish property was confiscated and Judaism prob- 
ably prohibited. This was subsequently extended to Salonika, 
captured by Theodore in 1224, and continued even after Sa- 
lonika was retaken from Epirus in 12.46. With the strengthen- 
ing of the empire under *Michael vi11 Palaeologus, parts of 
Epirus reverted to the empire and the persecutions came to 
an end. His son Andronicus 11 Palaeologus placed the Jews 
of Ioannina (Janina), the most important of the Epirote com- 
munities, under his direct protection and angered the Church 
by favoring the Jews. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Starr, Romania (Eng., 1949), 20-23; J. 
Mann, in: REJ, 82 (1926), 372-3; P. Charanis, in: Speculum, 22 (1947), 
75-76. 

[Andrew Sharf] 


EPISCOPUS JUDAEORUM (Lat. “bishop of the Jews”), title 
given by the Christian authorities in the Middle Ages to the 
head of the Jewish community or its rabbi. The significance 
of the title, which is much disputed, is sometimes clarified 
when Hebrew and Latin forms are found side by side. In Ger- 
many the title is mentioned in the privilege granted to the Jews 
of Worms in 1090, addressed to Salman the “Jews’ bishop,’ a 
distinguished scholar. The “bishop” of the Jews in Worms, 
later called the hegmon parnas, was the permanent chair- 
man of the community board; the last man to hold the title, 
Michael Gernstein, died in 1792. In Cologne the first “bishop” 
of the Jews is mentioned from 1135 to 1159. His successors 
were in office for long terms, although elections were held an- 
nually; some of them were rabbis. In Silesia, the “Jews’ bishop” 
held the offices of rabbi, ritual slaughterer, cantor, and reli- 
gious teacher in 1315. Found in England in the 12" century, 
the term (Eveske in Anglo-French) was sometimes equi- 
valent to the Hebrew kohen. It is therefore impossible to 
maintain that in England it denoted an official rabbinical 
position. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baron, Community, 1 (1942), index; R. Hoe- 
niger and M. Stern (eds.), Das Judenschreinsbuch der Laurenzpfarre zu 
Koeln, 1 (1888), nos. 234-40; J. Jacobs, Jews of Angevin England (1893), 
202-4, 372-3; Aronius, Regesten, nos. 171, 581; H. Stokes, Studies in 
Anglo-Jewish History (1913), 18-43; Roth, England, 94-95; H.G. Rich- 
ardson, English Jewry under Angevin Kings (1960), 124-9. 


[Isaac Levitats] 
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EPITAPHS 


EPITAPHS. Commemorative inscriptions marking the place 
of burial were known at the time of the First Temple follow- 
ing the custom of the other Oriental nations, in particular 
the Phoenicians. The most elaborate as yet discovered is a 
rock-carved inscription over a burial cave in the Kidron Val- 
ley outside Jerusalem apparently referred to explicitly in Isa- 
iah 22:15-16, indicating the grave of the royal steward Shebna: 
“This is (the sepulcher of) ... yahu who is over the House. 
There is no silver and no gold here but (his bones) and the 
bones of his slave-wife with him. Cursed be the man who will 
open this.” In the Second Temple period, there grew up the 
practice of burial in sarcophagi or secondary burial in *ossu- 
aries: these generally bore at the most the names of the per- 
sons whose bones had been brought together in them. On the 
other hand, more elaborate inscriptions were placed over some 
burial places, such as the tomb of the priestly family of Benei 
*Hezir in the Kidron Valley. From the period of Roman-Byz- 
antine domination, after the fall of Jerusalem in 70 c.£., many 
epitaphs are preserved, brought together by J.B. Frey in the 
second volume of his Corpus Inscriptionum Judaicarum, the 
largest number being from the *catacombs of *Bet She’arim in 
Galilee. Normally these bear only the name of the deceased, 
whether in Hebrew or in Greek: in two cases the epitaph is a 
lengthy poem in Greek verses. 

To the same period belong the very large number of epi- 
taphs found in the Roman catacombs, collected with others 
from Europe in Frey’s first volume. Of these, the great major- 
ity (approximately 75 percent) are in Greek: most of the re- 
maining 25 percent are in Latin. Only a small minority include 
any Hebrew, and these, mainly stereotyped phrases (“Peace” 
or “Peace upon his resting place”). On the other hand, a very 
large number are distinguished by Jewish symbols such as 
the seven-branched candelabrum, or menorah. The Roman 
epitaphs are on the whole brief, giving little more detail than 
the name of the deceased, sometimes with the addition of the 
communal position he held (e.g., grammateus, “secretary”; ar- 
chon, “warden”); one of them includes a poem in Latin hex- 
ameters. Contemporary with and similar to the Roman Jewish 
catacombs are some of *Venosa in south Italy. Here, however, 
there was a tendency for the epitaphs to be longer, more elab- 
orate and more descriptive, as in the case of that of a girl of 14 
who, it is related, in a remarkable inscription in curious Late 
Latin, was the only child of her distinguished parents, was 
conveyed to her grave amid universal lamentation, and was 
commemorated by two rabbis and two messengers from the 
Holy Land (Frey, no. 611). 

From Venosa and the neighboring region of south Italy a 
series of *tombstones also have been preserved which demon- 
strate how, from about the year 800, Hebrew displaced Latin 
and Greek in funerary epitaphs. These are now relatively long, 
mention Jewish schools and “scholars of the academy” (e.g., 
Nathan b. Ephraim of Venosa, who died in 846), and in one 
case incorporate poetical passages from a funerary prayer. In 
other lands of Europe (Greece, Gaul, Spain, Pannonia) epi- 
taphs of the late classical period in Latin and Greek are simi- 
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larly preserved: the Mérida (Spain) inscription is trilingual, 
in Greek, Latin, and Hebrew. 

In due course, however, as knowledge of Hebrew spread 
and Latin came to be considered the language of the Church, 
the use of Hebrew became universal. From the 11" century, 
tombstones with epitaphs in Hebrew are preserved in Spain, 
France, Germany, and elsewhere. These are generally at the 
beginning very brief, containing little more than the name 
of the deceased. Later they tend to become more elaborate. 
The Spanish epitaphs of the 13"*-14" century (collected by F. 
Cantera), written sometimes on all sides of raised horizon- 
tal tombstones, are veritable literary documents. The French 
medieval inscriptions are collected by M. Schwab. Similar 
collections for some other countries remain a desideratum. 
In Italy, from the 16 century, it became usual to incorporate 
in the epitaph a short poem in a stereotyped lilting meter: a 
very large number of those composed by R. Leone *Modena 
of Venice have been published by A. Berliner and R. Pacifici. 
Less literary, but historically of great importance, are the fu- 
nerary inscriptions from such places as Prague (published by 
S. Hock), Frankfurt on the Main (published by M. Horovitz), 
Salonika (published by I.S. Emmanuel). No epitaphs are pre- 
served from the Papal States in Italy or France (Avignon, Car- 
pentras) during the age of the ghetto, when commemorative 
inscriptions over the dead were sternly forbidden. 

In the 17" century, the communities established in West- 
ern Europe by the ex-Marranos reintroduced the use of ver- 
nacular on tombstones, as instanced in the epitaphs from 
Amsterdam (published by D. Henriques de Castro), Ham- 
burg (collected by M. Gruenwald), Curacao (published by LS. 
Emmanuel), Barbados (published by E.M. Shilstone), Jamaica 
(included by J.A.P.M. Andrade in his A record of the Jews in 
Jamaica, 1941), New York (published by David de Sola Pool), 
London, Venice, Leghorn, Bordeaux, Bayonne, etc. Many of 
the Spanish epitaphs end with the valedictory abbreviation 
“sBAGDG” (Sua bendita alma goze de gloria, “May his blessed 
soul enjoy glory”), or something similar. Sometimes these in- 
scriptions are bilingual (Spanish/Portuguese, and Hebrew). 
English (though not Dutch, German, etc., elsewhere) began 
to appear already in the 17" century: in 1684 the epitaph of 
the English court jeweler, Isaac Alvarez Nunes, in London, 
incorporates an English poem in Alexandrine couplets. The 
cemeteries of the Ashkenazi communities on the other hand 
did not as yet admit the vernacular. The inscriptions were here 
now longer and more elaborate, sometimes incorporating 
crude verses giving the name of the deceased in acrostic form. 
The inscription in the case of a man was generally headed 
yD for 13771 19 (“here lies”), for a woman, 0”, for ANDY 7D 
(“here is interred”). At the close, the abbreviation 1”281N for 
D9 11982 779198 WwW) In (“May his soul be bound up in the 
bond of eternal life”; cf. 1 Sam. 25:29) was usual. This has re- 
mained the case down to the present time, and in recent times 
is sometimes the only Hebrew element that remains. 

In the course of the 19 century in most of the countries 
of the Western world the vernacular began to encroach more 
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and more in epitaphs. At the beginning the secular name of 
the deceased alone figured together with the Hebrew; later 
a fairly lengthy vernacular (e.g., English) inscription paral- 
leled and repeated the details of the Hebrew: in due course 
often the Hebrew name alone figured, or sometimes not even 
this. In some cemeteries (e.g., in England) the use of some 
Hebrew has been made obligatory; in others, belonging to 
strongly Orthodox groups, no English whatsoever is allowed. 
In Israel, the tendency is now for simple epitaphs in which 
Hebrew alone figures. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Cantera-Millas, Inscripciones; M. Schwab, 
Rapport sur les inscriptions hébraiques de la France (= Nouvelles Ar- 
chives des Missions Scientifiques, 12 (1904), 143-402); A. Berliner, Luhot 
Avanim, hebraeische Grabinschriften in Italien, 1 (1881); R. Pacifici, Le 
iscrizioni dellantico cimetero ebraico a Venezia (1936); S. Hock, Die 
Familien Prags (1892); M. Horovitz, Die Inschriften des alten Fried- 
hofs ... Frankfurt a. M. (1901); LS. Emmanuel, Mazzevot Saloniki 
(1963-68); D.H. de Castro, Keur van Grafsteenen ... (1883); M. Gru- 
enwald, Portugiesengraeber auf deutscher Erde (1902); 1.S. Emmanuel, 
Precious Stones of the Jews of Curagao (1957); E.M. Shilstone, Monu- 
mental Inscriptions in the Burial Ground of the Jewish Synagogue at 
Bridgetown, Barbados (1956); J.A.P.M. Andrade, A Record of the Jews 
in Jamaica (1941); D. de Sola Pool, Portraits Etched in Stone (1952). 


[Cecil Roth] 


EPPENSTEIN, SIMON (1864-1920), German rabbi and 
scholar. Eppenstein was born in Krotoszyn, Poland, and 
served as rabbi at Briesen (West Prussia) 1889-1911, and there- 
after was lecturer in Jewish history and Bible exegesis at the 
Berlin Rabbinical Seminary. As an early supporter of religious 
Zionism (Mizrachi), he conducted some of his lectures at the 
Seminary in Hebrew. 

Eppenstein’s main fields of study were the geonic period, 
on which he wrote Beitraege zur Geschichte und Literatur im 
geonaeischen Zeitalter (1913), and medieval Bible exegesis, 
such as publishing *Astruc’s Midrash ha-Torah (1899), Joseph 
*Kara’s commentaries on the Bible, as well as *Saadiah Ga- 
on’s introduction to his commentary on the Psalms (publ. in 
Festschrift A. Harkavy). He also made Hebrew translations of 
Joseph b. Judah ibn *Aknin’s Marpeh Nefashot (in Festschrift 
N. Sokolow) and *Abraham b. Moses b. Maimon’s Kifayat al- 
‘Abidin (in Festschrift J. Lewy). Eppenstein also wrote a biogra- 
phy of Maimonides (for W. *Bacher’s work on him), as well as 
one on his son Abraham (in Jahres-Bericht des Rabbiner-Semi- 
nars zu Berlin fuer 1912/13). He also edited and annotated the 
fourth edition of the fifth volume of *Graetz’s Geschichte der 
Juden (1909) and the Festschrift D. Hoffmann (1914). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: X.N. Simchoni, in: Ha-Tekufah, 9 (1921), 
488-90; A.B. Posner, in: Festschrift... J. Freimann (1937), 172-9 (incl. 
bibl.); E. Ben-Reshef, in: S. Federbush (ed.), Hokhmat Yisrael be- 
Maarav Eiropah, 1 (1958), 37-39; Kressel, Leksikon, 1 (1965), 134-5. 


[Akiva Posner] 
EPPLER, SANDOR (1890-1942), Hungarian communal 


worker. Eppler, the son of an Orthodox rabbi, was born in 
Budapest and despite his association with the Neolog move- 
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ment maintained an Orthodox way of life. After completing 
his studies in a business academy, he entered the service of 
the Neolog community of Budapest and as a result of his out- 
standing organizational and administrative ability became its 
general secretary. 

His abilities, however, found full scope following the anti- 
Jewish discrimination in Hungary, which began in 1938, and 
the consequent impoverishment of the Jews of the country. 
He undertook negotiations with the government and partici- 
pated, initially as an observer, at the Evian Conference in 1938. 
He established contact with the Jewish welfare organizations 
of France and England, and in 1939 proceeded for that pur- 
pose - with Samuel Stern, chairman of the National Council 
of Hungarian Communities (Neolog) - to Paris and London, 
where he pleaded unsuccessfully with Lord Winterton, the 
chairman of the Inter-Government Commission for Refugees 
in London, to include Hungarian Jewry in Germany and Aus- 
tria among those granted priority in emigration. 

As a result Eppler devoted himself energetically to the 
problem of the rehabilitation of the Jews of Hungary, espe- 
cially after the annexation to Hungary in 1939-40 of territory 
which had belonged to it before World War 1 and contained 
the largest Jewish population, and the arrival of Jewish refu- 
gees from Germany, Slovakia, and Poland. He established wel- 
fare organizations, educational and trade institutions, reopen- 
ing schools which had been closed. 

His greatest achievement was the Jewish Hospital which 
gave employment to Jewish doctors whose qualifications, re- 
ceived outside Hungary, were not recognized. In opposition to 
the leadership of the community he assisted in the hakhsharah 
of halutzim who intended on immigrating to Erez Israel. 

Eppler published a number of works on social service: 
A budapesti zsidésag szocialis munkaja (“Social Work of the 
Jews of Budapest,” 1937); A zsiddsag helyzete, kulturalis és 
szocialis munkaja Europa tizenkét allamaban (“The Position 
of the Jews, Their Cultural and Social Activities in Twelve 
European Countries,” 1938); A rabbik szerepe a hitkézségi 
lgyintézésben (“The Function of Rabbis in Communal Ac- 
tivities” 1940); Zsidé segitészervezetek (“Jewish Welfare Or- 
ganizations,” 1942). 

Eppler died a natural death in 1942. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Ujvari (ed.), Magyar Zsid6 Lexikon (1929); 
B. Vihar (ed.), Sarga kényv (1946); F. Karsai, in: Evkonyv (1971/72), 
162-180. 

[Baruch Yaron] 


EPPSTEIN, PAUL (1901-1944), sociologist and German- 
Jewish community leader, “elder” of *Theresienstadt. Epp- 
stein, born in Mannheim, was lecturer in sociology at the 
university there from 1926 until 1933. After the Kristallnacht 
pogrom of November 1938, he was invited to England as a 
sociology lecturer but refused to go. As a prominent Jewish 
youth leader, organizer, and speaker he was one of the found- 
ers of the Reichsausschus der juedischen Jugend-Verbaende 
(National Board of Jewish Youth Organizations) and of the 
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Reichsvertretung der deutschen Juden; he was the head of its 
welfare department, retaining the position when it became 
the Nazi-imposed *Reichsvereinigung, until his deportation 
to Theresienstadt in January 1943. Upon his arrival he was, on 
*Eichmann’s orders, nominated “Judenaeltester” (“Jewish El- 
der”) in place of Jacob *Edelstein. On September 27, 1944, he 
was arrested by the *Gestapo, apparently for having helped to 
organize clandestinely self-defense among the inmates, and 
immediately shot. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Robinson, And the Crooked Shall be Made 
Straight (1965), index; H.G. Adler, Theresienstadt, 1941-45 (Ger., 
1960”); idem, Die Verheimlichte Wahrheit (1958); Juedische Sozialar- 
beit, 4 (1959), no. 3-4, 23-26 (Gedenkblatt fuer Dr. Paul Eppstein); S. 
Kaznelson (ed.), Juden im deutschen Kulturbereich (19597), 693. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Meixner-Wilker, Zwiespalt - Jugend zwischen 
ns-Erziehung und - Verfolgung (1988); T. Simonsohn, Errinnerun- 
gen an Paul Eppsteinin: Theresienstddter Studien und Dokumente 


(1996), 127-29. 
[Yehuda Reshef / Bjoern Siegel (2"¢ ed.)] 


EPSTEIN, ABRAHAM (1841-1918), rabbinic scholar and 
historian. Epstein was born in Staro-Konstantinov, Russia, to 
a wealthy family. Epstein leased some land near Kozmin in 
1865 and worked it himself for many years, trying to persuade 
some of the local Jewish poor to do the same. During that pe- 
riod he developed an interest in natural sciences and built a 
laboratory, where he carried out various experiments. After 
his father’s death Epstein left his farm and took over the fam- 
ily business. In 1861 he traveled to Western Europe, where he 
met some of the leading figures in Jewish scholarship (S.J.L. 
*Rapoport, Z. *Frankel, and M. *Sachs) who greatly stimu- 
lated his interest in Jewish studies. Gradually, he liquidated 
his shares in the family business and devoted himself to re- 
search. In 1876 he settled in Vienna, where he pursued his 
studies and contributed articles to learned Hebrew periodi- 
cals. Among Epstein’s Midrash and Targum studies are Kad- 
mut ha-Tanhuma (1886), on the antiquity and origin of Mi- 
drash Tanhuma; and a critical edition of Eldad ha-Dani (1891) 
with a comprehensive introduction, notes, and appendices, 
including a note on *Beta Israel and their customs. On the 
Franco-German school he wrote “Der Gerschom Meor-ha- 
Golah zugeschriebene Talmud-Kommentar” (in Festschrift ... 
Steinschneider (1896), 115-43), an article which aroused much 
interest and revolutionized the study of pre-Rashi Talmud 
commentaries; Schemaja, der Schueler und Sekretaer Raschis 
(1897); a critical edition of Maasei ha-Geonim (1901), a collec- 
tion of responsa of the Franco-German school; and Das tal- 
mudische Lexikon Jechuse Tannaim we-Amoraim und Jehuda 
b. Kalonimos aus Speier (1895). Epstein’s historical studies on 
the same period include Juedische Altertuemer in Worms und 
Speyer (1896) and Mishpahat Lurie (1901). In the controversy 
between Rapoport and I. *Weiss, Epstein defended the for- 
mer in Divrei Bikkoret (1896). Epstein’s works manifest his 
vast knowledge and painstaking research: he combined the 
best of Eastern scholarship with Western method and is rec- 
ognized as an outstanding scholar in his fields. A collection of 
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some of his writings appeared under the title Mi-Kadmoniyyot 
ha-Yehudim (1887), of which the second volume of Kitvei R. 
Avraham Epstein (1950-57), edited by A.M. Habermann, is an 
enlarged version. An autobiographical sketch was published in 
N. Sokolow, Sefer Zikkaron le-Sifrei Yisrael (1889, 162-6), and 
is reproduced in Kitvei R. Avraham Epstein (1, 1950, 14-19). 
Epstein willed his large and valuable library to the Vienna 
Jewish Theological Seminary. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: V. Aptowitzer, in: AZDJ, 82 (1918), 246-7; S. 
Poznariski, in: ZHB, 21 (1918), 18-25 (includes bibliography); idem, 
in: Ost und West, 18 (1918), 207-12; S. Federbush (ed.), Hokhmat Yis- 
rael be-Maarav Eiropah, 1 (1958), 40-46; Kressel, Leksikon, 1 (1965), 
136-7. 

[Zvi Avneri] 


EPSTEIN, ABRAHAM (1880-1952), Hebrew literary critic. 
Born in Slutsk, Russia, he started his teaching profession on 
the faculty of the Hebrew Teachers’ Seminary in Odessa and 
taught later at the Herzliah Hebrew Teachers’ Institute in New 
York City, where he settled in 1925. 

Epstein’s first creative works were published in Ha-Zofeh, 
but he began his career as a literary critic with an essay in Erez 
(1918). Although he was impressionistic rather than analyti- 
cal in his approach, Epstein was a sensitive and earnest critic. 
Soferim (“Writers,’ 1934), his first volume of criticism, deals 
mainly with non-American Hebrew authors but it also dis- 
cusses four Hebrew writers in America: Yitzhak Dov *Berkow- 
itz, Benjamin *Silkiner, Shalom Dov Ber *Maximon, and Israel 
Zev Frishberg. Mi-Karov u-me-Rahok (“From Near and Far,’ 
1943) is devoted mostly to Hebrew literature in America, but 
included are also critical essays on other leading Hebrew 
writers. Some of the essays in the book are devoted to Yid- 
dish literature in America and to the biblical books Song of 
Songs and Ruth. Soferim Ivrim ba-Amerikah (2 vols., 1952) is 
a critical work on the major Hebrew poets and novelists in 
the United States. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hadoar, 32 (1952), 128; Waxman, Literature 
4 (19607), 1076. 
[Eisig Silberschlag] 


EPSTEIN, ABRAHAM (1892-1942), U.S. economist and so- 
ciologist. Born in Russia, Epstein immigrated to the United 
States in 1910. He specialized in the problems of the aged and 
their economic maintenance, and became a leading advocate 
of publicly financed old age pensions. Through publications, 
research, legislative drafting, and political activity, Epstein 
was instrumental in preparing the ground for the 1935 Social 
Security Act, but remained critical of the principles adopted 
by the federal legislation and their implementation. In 1939, 
the federal government incorporated many of Epstein’s rec- 
ommendations through major amendments. In 1927 Epstein 
organized the American Association for Old Age Security 
which in 1933 became the American Association for Social Se- 
curity. From 1934 to 1937 Epstein served as United States rep- 
resentative on the social insurance committee of the League 
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of Nations’ International Labor Office, and as a consultant for 
the Social Security Board. He also taught at Brooklyn Col- 
lege and New York University. Epstein’s major publications 
include The Negro Migrant in Pittsburgh (1918), The Problem 
of Old Age Pensions in Industry (1926), Facing Old Age (1922), 
‘The Challenge of the Aged (1928), and Insecurity, a Challenge 


to America (1938). 
[Roy Lubove] 


EPSTEIN, ABRAHAM MEIR BEN ARYEH LEIB, also 
called Meir Harif (“sharpwitted”; 1726-1772), talmudist. Ep- 
stein was born in Grodno. He studied under his father, the 
kabbalist Aryeh Leib *Epstein, with whom he later also pur- 
sued halakhic studies. The results of their joint work appear in 
the talmudic glosses Divrei Hiddud. In 1750 he was appointed 
rabbi of Lyskovo, and in 1752 of Nowy-Mysz. In the dispute 
between *Eybeschuetz and *Emden on the use of amulets, Ep- 
stein, like his father, supported the former. He leaned toward 
*Hasidism and received Israel of Plotsk, a pupil of *Dov Baer 
of Mezhirech, with great respect. The added name Abraham 
was given to him during a serious illness in 1756. He was held 
in great esteem by his contemporaries and was frequently 
consulted on halakhic problems. He was the author of novel- 
lae to the Talmud and to Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah (Shevil 
Nahar, Divrei Yedidim, Mahadura Batra); a collection of ser- 
mons, Vikkuah Ger ve-Toshav; an ethical treatise in the form 
of a dialogue; responsa; glosses and novellae to the Shulhan 
Arukh, Yoreh Deah, together with contributions by his father. 
Some of his novellae are contained in the works of his contem- 
poraries. His ethical will was published as an appendix to the 
Gevurot ha-Ari of Ephraim Mordecai Epstein (18887). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ephraim Mordecai Epstein, Gevurot ha-Ari 
(18887), 27-29; Yahadut Lita, 3 (1967), 30. 
[Samuel Abba Horodezky] 


EPSTEIN, ALVIN (1925- ), U.S. actor. Born in the Bronx, 
New York, Epstein acted with a U.S. Army company in Eu- 
rope after World War 11, then joined the French Mime Theater 
and toured Europe. He joined the Habimah Theater, Israel, in 
1953. He spent three years in Israel - the first one devoted to 
learning Hebrew. During the following two years he played 11 
roles, gaining invaluable experience working with many well- 
trained actors who had come from the Moscow Art Theater 
School. He subsequently played in New York and on tour, his 
roles including Lucky in Waiting for Godot, Feste in Twelfth 
Night, the title role in Pirandellos Henry rv, Shabelsky in Iva- 
nov, and Lee Strasberg in Nobody Dies on Friday. 

Epstein served as artistic director of the Guthrie The- 
ater and, for almost 25 years, he was the associate director of 
the Yale Repertory Theater. He also taught acting at the aRT/ 
MXAT Institute (Institute for Advanced Theater Training). 

Epstein performed throughout the United States, staging 
over 20 productions and performing in over 100. His Broadway 
and off-Broadway credits include his debut with former fellow 
student Marcel * Marceau, as well as roles in Orson Welles’ King 
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Lear, The Threepenny Opera (co-starring with rock star Sting), 
the world premiere of When the World Was Green (A Chef's Fa- 
ble), and Tuesdays with Morrie. For 20 years Epstein and Mar- 
tha Schlamme performed A Kurt Weill Cabaret on tour in the 
U.S. and South America, with a year’s run on Broadway. 

Epstein reprised the role of Lucky in the 1961 Tv movie 
version of Waiting for Godot. He also played in the Tv series 
The Doctors (1981) and appeared in the Tv movie Doing Life 
(1986). On the big screen, he had a role in Never Met Picasso 
(1996) and Alma Mater (2002). Epstein also lent his voice to 
the films Everybody Rides the Carousel (1975) and Beauty and 
the Beast (1991). 

In 2004 he became involved with the Colleagues Theater 
Company in New York. Founded in 1996 by Catherine Wolf, 
its aim is to “identify and develop performance opportunities 
for the mature and seasoned actor and to provide training op- 
portunities in theatrical craftsmanship for gifted high school 
graduates from underserved communities.” Epstein appeared 
in the crc’s productions of The Mad Woman of Chaillot; 24 
Evenings of Wit and Wisdom; and Tasting Memories. 


[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


EPSTEIN, ARYEH LEIB BEN MORDECAI (1705-1775), 
rabbi and kabbalist. Epstein was born in Grodno and was a 
pupil of Isaac of Grodno, Poland, and Aryeh Leib b. Nathan of 
Slutsk. After a brief period as a merchant he took up the posi- 
tion of preacher in Grodno and in 1741 became rabbi in Bere- 
stovitsa and Golynka. In 1745 he went to Koenigsberg, where 
he developed an extensive educational system. He sided with 
Jonathan *Eybeschuetz in the latter’s dispute with Jacob *Em- 
den, sharply criticizing the bickering in rabbinical circles. Two 
inquiries which he sent to Eybeschuetz in 1758 are extant, the 
one dealing with a halakhic matter, the other with the liturgy. 
Epstein was responsible for the introduction of a number of 
important takkanot in the Koenigsberg community and also 
for the establishment of the Great Synagogue there. 

His works include Or ha-Shanim, on the 613 command- 
ments (Frankfurt on the Oder, 1754); Sefer ha-Pardes, consist- 
ing of novellae to tractate Shabbat; sermons; funeral orations; 
a treatise on positive and negative commandments called 
Yalkut Sakhar va-Onesh, with an appendix entitled Kunteres 
ha-Reayot on Shulhan Arukh, Orah Hayyim (Koenigsberg, 
1764); and Mishnat Gur-Aryeh, a commentary on Isaac *Luria’s 
prayer book (published in part only, Koenigsberg, 1765). He 
also published his responsa under the title Teshuvot Maharal 
(Morenu ha-Rav R. Aryeh Leib; ibid., 1769); wrote glosses to 
the Talmud (together with his son Abraham Meir); glosses and 
novellae to Shulhan Arukh, Yoreh Deah, to which his son also 
contributed (Vilna, 1883); and several other works. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Emden, Mitpahat Sefarim (Lemberg, 1870), 
119; D. Kahana, Toledot ha-Shabbeta’im ve-ha-Hasidim, 2 (1914), 57; 
S.A. Friedenstein, Ir Gibborim (1880), 41, 44ff., 47-50; E.M. Epstein, 
Gevurot ha-Ari (18887); H.N. Maggid (Steinschneider), Ir Vilna 
(1900), 44; Sefer Yahadut Lita, 3 (1967), 30. 


[Samuel Abba Horodezky] 
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EPSTEIN, BARUCH HA-LEVI (1860-1942), Russian tal- 
mudic scholar. Born in Bobruisk, Epstein received his early 
education from his father, R. Jehiel Michal *Epstein, author of 
Arukh ha-Shulhan. In his youth he distinguished himself by 
his unusual diligence and his phenomenal memory. He con- 
tinued his studies under his uncle, Naphtali Zevi Judah *Ber- 
lin, who, recognizing his outstanding abilities, devoted special 
attention to him. Berlin later married Baruch’s sister. Epstein 
declined offers to occupy rabbinical positions in such great 
communities as Pinsk, Moscow, and Petrograd, preferring to 
work in a bank and to devote all his spare time to his studies. 
His correspondence with many leading scholars brought him 
wide recognition. Epstein is best known for his Torah Temi- 
mah, a compilation of quotations from the oral law arranged 
according to the scriptural verses to which they refer and an- 
notated by a brilliant commentary which attests to his vast 
and profound knowledge of Talmud. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Epstein, Mekor Barukh (1928); H. Seid- 
man, Elleh Ezkerah, 1 (1956), 142-9; Sefer Yahadut Lita, 1 (1959), 293; 
no. 5; 3 (1967), 31, under his father’s name; A.Z. Tarshish, R. Barukh 
ha-Levi Epstein (1967). 

[Mordechai Hacohen] 


EPSTEIN, BRIAN SAMUEL (Shmuel; 1934-1967), British 
impresario, one of history’s most successful show business en- 
trepreneurs whose success in managing the Beatles changed 
the world of music. Epstein was born on Yom Kippur to Harry 
(Tzvi) and Malka (“Queenie”) in Liverpool, where the family 
owned a furniture store and where Epstein became manager 
of the store's record department. When his father opened an 
NEMS music store on Whitechapel Street, Brian was put in 
charge, becoming fully engrossed in the world of music and 
writing a music column for Mersey Beat beginning August 
3, 1961. The store was down the street and around the corner 
from a basement nightclub called The Cavern, and it was there 
on November 9, 1961, that Epstein first met and saw the Beatles 
perform. Three weeks later he approached John Lennon and 
offered to become the Beatles’ manager. Paul McCartney’s fa- 
ther - who had once bought a piano at the Epstein furniture 
store — immediately approved, telling Paul that Epstein would 
make a good manager. “He thought Jewish people were very 
good with money,” McCartney said years later. “That was the 
common wisdom. He thought Brian would be very good for 
us.... And he was right.... If anyone was the fifth Beatle, it 
was Brian.” 

Epstein immediately changed the Beatles’ appearance 
from their unpolished, jeans and leather-jacket greaser look 
to one of neatly tailored matching suits; and he ordered them 
not to eat, smoke, or swear on stage and to bow to the audience 
after each number. After getting rejected by all the major Brit- 
ish record companies, Epstein landed the Beatles a recording 
contract in June 1962 with Em1’s smallest labels, Parlophone, 
headed by Sir George Martin. Drummer Pete Best was fired 
and replaced by Ringo Starr, and the elements for success were 
now in place. Indeed, in little more than a year under Epstein’s 
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direction, the Beatles began enjoying the greatest success that 
any popular artists had ever achieved. 

Epstein’s homosexuality, and his alleged infatuation with 
Lennon, were the subject of many articles and books. It was 
extensively rumored that in the Beatles’ song “Baby Youre A 
Rich Man,’ Lennon sang “Baby you're a rich fag Jew” as a slur 
against Epstein. The audible ambiguity of the recording fu- 
eled the rumor into a worldwide urban legend, though it was 
never authoritatively confirmed. 

Epstein died of a drug overdose, likely from some sort 
of sleeping pills, at age 32. Once he died the Beatles became 
embroiled in a tangle of conflicts, money squabbles, and per- 
sonal jealousies, and their business affairs began to unravel. 
Within three more years the group disbanded. 

In addition to managing the Beatles, Epstein also man- 
aged Gerry & the Pacemakers, Billy J. Kramer & The Dakotas, 
The Fourmost, and Cilla Black. He wrote an autobiography, A 
Cellarful of Noise (1964). 

[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 


EPSTEIN, CHAIM FISCHEL (1874-1942), Orthodox rabbi. 
Born in Taurogen, Lithuania, Epstein was recognized for his 
brilliance at an early age. After studying Talmud at the famed 
Telshe Yeshiva, Epstein wrote his first book, Hinukh le-Naar 
(a commentary on Aaron Ha-Levi’s Sefer ha-Hinukh), at age 
16. That same year, he entered the Volozhin yeshivah, study- 
ing under its famed leaders, Rabbi Naphtali Zevi Judah *Ber- 
lin and Rabbi Hayyim *Soloveitchik. At only 18 years of age, 
Epstein was ordained as a rabbi by Rabbi Soloveitchik and 
Rabbi Shelomo Cohen of Vilna. 

Notably, Epstein also studied secular subjects, which 
many other Orthodox rabbis of his time did not, earning the 
equivalent of a high school diploma at a gymnasium in Shed- 
litz. Epstein also displayed an energetic interest in the fledg- 
ling Zionist movement. He wrote poetry about the Land of 
Israel, was affiliated with the *Hibbat Zion movement, and 
attended a Zionist conference in Minsk in 1902. Eventually, 
he became a founder of the Mizrachi movement of religious 
Zionists, and continued to endorse Zionism after immigrat- 
ing to the US. 

At age 24 Epstein began a series of rabbinical positions, 
including Grosowa (near Minsk) and Sainee, where he re- 
mained until the outbreak of World War 1. Toward the end of 
the war, Epstein was named chief rabbi of an Estonian Jewish 
region. During this time, Epstein completed a Ph.D. degree 
and taught Jewish philosophy at the local university. 

Epstein declined invitations to serve congregations in 
London and Liverpool, instead immigrating to the U.S. in 1923. 
He served many communities, including in Bayonne, New 
Jersey; Cleveland; Cincinnati; and Brooklyn. Like many of 
his colleagues from Eastern Europe, he faced resistance from 
more liberal lay leaders and congregants regarding standards 
of Jewish practice, particularly kashrut. Yet Epstein’s reputa- 
tion as a scholar assured that many rabbinical colleagues and 
lay leaders came to him to adjudicate matters of Jewish law. 
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In 1923, he served as a rabbinical judge in a kashrut dispute 
between two prominent Canadian rabbis. Epstein wrote sev- 
eral volumes of highly regarded responsa, including Teshuvah 
Shelemah. A second volume addressing matters of American 
concern was published in 1940 in the U.S. 

Epstein lived his later years in St. Louis, serving as chief 
rabbi of the United Orthodox community and head of the 
city’s newly established Va'ad ha-Ir. He remained the leading 
Orthodox rabbi in St. Louis until his death. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Sherman, Orthodox Judaism in Amer- 


ica (1996). 
[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


EPSTEIN, CHARLOTTE (1884-1938), U.S. swimmer and 
champion of U.S. women’s participation in the Olympic 
Games; known as the “Mother of Women’s Swimming in 
America.” The daughter of Moritz H. and Sara Epstein, Char- 
lotte was born in New York City and educated at the Ethical 
Culture School. She became a court stenographer. Epstein, 
who enjoyed swimming competitively, joined the recently 
formed National Women’s Life-Saving League in 1911; in 1913, 
she served as chair of the Athletic Branch of the National 
Women’s Life-Saving League in which role she and colleagues 
campaigned to reform gender constraints in aquatic sports 
and to convince the Amateur Athletic Union (AAv) to allow 
women to compete in Olympic aquatic events. 

In October 1917 Epstein founded the New York City 
Women’s Swimming Association (ws), a non-profit club, to 
advance the sport of women’s swimming. “Eppie;’ as she was 
known, launched the swimming careers of many American 
and Olympic swimming champions when she became team 
manager of wsa, chairman of its Sports Committee and, in 
1929, president. She successfully battled the U.S. Olympic 
Committee to enable American female swimmers and divers 
to compete in the 1920 Olympics in Antwerp, Belgium, the 
first time women participated in aquatic Olympic events. As 
U.S. Olympic Women’s Swimming Team Manager in 1920, 
1924, and 1932, Epstein’s wsA members won Olympic cham- 
pionships and set numerous world records. Epstein served as 
chair of the national aau women’s swimming committee. 

Eppie worked with Jewish organizations with suitable 
swimming pools. The wsa team of Olympians swam at the 
Young Women’s Hebrew Association of New York for national 
championship meets in the 1920s. In 1935 Epstein served as 
chair of the Swimming Committee of the Second Maccabiah 
Games where wsa swimmer Janice Lifson triumphed. In 
1936 Epstein refused to attend the Berlin Olympic Games and 
withdrew from the American Olympic Committee in protest 
at U.S. participation in the “Nazi Olympics.’ Epstein’s major 
influence on swimming continued until her death. She was 
inducted into the International Swimming Hall of Fame and 
the International Jewish Sport Hall of Fame. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L.J. Borish, ““The Cradle of American Cham- 
pions, Women Champions ... Swim Champions’: Charlotte Ep- 
stein, Gender and Jewish Identity, and the Physical Emancipation of 
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Women in Aquatic Sports,” in: The International Journal of the His- 
tory of Sport, 21 (March 2004), 197-235; idem, “Epstein, Charlotte,” 
in: PE. Hyman and D. Dash Moore, Jewish Women in America: An 
Historical Encyclopedia, vol. 1 (1997), 380-82. 


[Linda J. Borish (24 ed.)] 


EPSTEIN, CLAIRE (1911-2000), Israeli archaeologist, ex- 
pert on the Chalcolithic culture of the Golan Heights. Born 
in London, Epstein was the only daughter and oldest of three 
children of German immigrants, Olga and Mortimer Epstein. 
Educated at the University of London in English and Italian 
literature, Epstein became active in Zionist circles, studying 
Hebrew and helping to found the local branch of the Habonim 
youth movement. She also translated material from Hebrew 
for the Peel Commission. In 1937 Epstein immigrated to Brit- 
ish Mandate Palestine, settling in Tel Aviv where she worked 
as liaison to the Mandate Government until 1942. Answer- 
ing a call to help with the war effort, she joined the Women’s 
Corps of the British army, serving four and a half years in 
Egypt. Shortly after returning to Tel Aviv, Epstein became a 
member of the newly established kibbutz En Gev on the s.£. 
shore of the Sea of Galilee. In 1955 Epstein joined kibbutz Gin- 
nosar and remained one of its members for the rest of her life. 
Epstein’s first digging experience was as a field supervisor on 
the Tel Hazor under the direction of Yigael Yadin. It was only 
at the age of 50 that Epstein embarked on her formal studies 
at the Institute of Archaeology of University College, Lon- 
don, eventually earning her Ph.D. under Kathleen Kenyon 
in 1962 on the subject of “Palestinian Bichrome” pottery. As 
a full-time archaeologist, working for the Israel Department 
of Antiquities (later the Israel Antiquities Authority), Epstein 
conducted numerous surveys and excavations in Israel, nota- 
bly the Golan emergency archaeological survey in 1967. Sub- 
sequently Epstein excavated numerous Chalcolithic sites on 
the Golan Heights, and the results of her work were eventually 
published in a monograph titled The Chalcolithic Culture of the 
Golan (1998). Epstein was the author of numerous articles on 
the late prehistory of Israel, including excavation reports, and 
research papers, one of which was on her interpretation of the 
stratigraphy of the sacred area at Megiddo. Epstein was the 
recipient of numerous prizes: the Percy Schimmel Award, the 
prestigious Israel Prize, and the Irene Levy-Sala Award. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: ‘Obituaries: Claire Epstein (1911-2000), in: 
Bulletin of the Anglo-Israel Archaeological Society, 18 (2000), 111-14. 


[Eliot Braun (2"4 ed.)] 


EPSTEIN, GILBERT (1927- _), U.S. Conservative rabbi. Ep- 
stein was born in New York City, educated at Yeshiva Uni- 
versity (1948), and then moved to the Jewish Theological 
Seminary, where he was ordained in 1952. He then served 
in congregations in the New York suburbs of Woodmere 
(1952-55) and Hewlitt (1955-61) before moving to the Con- 
servative synagogue on Fifth Avenue. He was among the first 
to lead teen tours to Israel and was the first director of Kefar 
Silver’s summer camp in Israel (1962-64). 
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In 1965 Epstein joined the *Rabbinical Assembly and 
headed its Joint Commission on Rabbinic Placement, the very 
sensitive job and highly political position of matching rabbis 
with congregations, thus enabling young rabbis to advance, 
successful rabbis to move to larger and ever larger congrega- 
tions, and those whose careers have been difficult to find ad- 
ditional employment. It was a position that he handled with 
grace and tact. His task was to deal with rabbis and congre- 
gations in times of crisis and transition. During the years of 
major growth of the Conservative movement, the job was ex- 
ceedingly demanding because there were so many positions to 
fill. As the rate of expansion declined and the need for rabbis 
settled down, his work became difficult in a different sense as 
he had to redirect rabbis to positions where they could suc- 
ceed. He helped Wolfe *Kelman and represented the Conser- 
vative Rabbinate in many national organizations including the 
National Conference of Soviet Jewry, the New York Board of 
Rabbis, and the Conference of Presidents of Major American 
Jewish Organizations. 

[Michael Berenbaum (24 ed.)] 


EPSTEIN, HARRY H. (1903-2003), U.S. rabbi. Epstein was 
born in Plunge, Lithuania, and raised in New York and espe- 
cially Chicago. He attended the Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Theolog- 
ical Seminary, where Bernard *Revel became a mentor. Epstein 
continued his education at the famed Slobodka Yeshivah and 
its branch in Hebron, Palestine, both of which were headed 
by his uncle, Moses Mordecai *Epstein. He obtained tradi- 
tional semikhah (ordination) from three rabbis, including 
Abraham Isaac *Kook, later the first Ashkenazi chief rabbi of 
Israel. He also obtained B.Ph. and M.A. degrees from Emory 
University, a Ph.D. from the School of Law of the University 
of Illinois, and a D.D. (honorus causa) from the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

Epstein’s was a surprisingly eclectic education given the 
dominant influence of his traditionalist father, Ephraim, an 
Orthodox rabbi who helped launch what became Chicago's 
Hebrew Theological College. The Slobodka Yeshivah was 
noted for the *Musar approach, which fostered modern Jew- 
ish character through piety and faith alongside talmudic study. 
RIETS provided American Orthodox training but the remain- 
der of his education, including public school in Chicago, was 
secular. His background prepared him well for an evolving 
East European-American Judaism and rabbinical career. 

After a year filling a pulpit at Tulsa’s Bnai Emunah, Rev- 
el’s father-in-law’s congregation, where Epstein advised oil- 
rich members on philanthropy, in 1928 he became the rabbi 
at Ahavath Achim, the more affluent of Atlanta’s four Ortho- 
dox synagogues. Fluent in Yiddish and English, and mixing 
learned Talmud classes for the old guard with early Friday 
night services for their acculturating children, Epstein offered 
a trans-generational, gradual accommodation to middle-class 
Jewish life in America by becoming an exemplar of the Mod- 
ern Orthodoxy championed by Joseph *Lookstein and Leo 
*Jung during the interwar years. Traditional observance was 
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coupled with modern education in a synagogue-center en- 
vironment hosting a variety of activities. Epstein, who lost a 
brother in the 1929 Hebron massacre, also led his congregation 
as an ardent Zionist. He headed regional Zionist efforts, par- 
ticipated in national conferences during World War 11 to aid 
European Jewry, co-chaired Atlanta Jewish Federation cam- 
paigns with Reform Rabbi Jacob Rothschild after the war, and 
served as a model for modern, traditional rabbis throughout 
the South. Following national trends he drew his congregation 
into the Conservative fold in 1954, something he later regret- 
ted when his successor, Arnold Goodman, allowed women 
to read from the Torah and he realized that Orthodoxy could 
have survived. 

Epstein wrote Judaism and Progress: Sermons and Ad- 
dresses (1934). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.K. Bauman, Harry H. Epstein and the Rab- 
binate as Conduit for Change (1994); K.W. Stein, A History of Ahavath 
Achim Synagogue, 1887-1987 (1987). 


[Mark K. Bauman (24 ed.)] 


EPSTEIN, ISAAC BEN MORDECAI (c. 1780-1857), tal- 
mudist and kabbalist. Epstein, who had already written hal- 
akhic works in his youth, attached himself against the will of 
his grandfather to *Chabad Hasidism, and thenceforth de- 
voted himself to the study of Kabbalah and Chabad teaching, 
burning his previous halakhic writings. He felt that only *Sh- 
neur Zalman of Lyady, whose favorite pupil he became, was 
capable of revealing the innermost secrets of the divine Law. 
Epstein served as rabbi of Gomel. In his old age he himself 
made his debut as a zaddik. In the handling of halakhic prob- 
lems he took pains to write in an unpretentious and clear style. 
He left ten studies on Chabad teaching including Maamar ha- 
Shiflut ve-ha-Simhah (1864) and Maamar Yeziat Mizrayim 
(1877); the others are in manuscript. He also wrote homilies 
for the weekly portions of the Law and the festivals, some of 
which were published with his Maamar Yeziat Mizrayim. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bermann, in: Keneset ha-Gedolah, ed. by S. 
Suwalski, 1 pt. 3 (1890), 18-22; I. Heilmann, Beit-Rabbi, 1 (1965, pho- 
togr. reprint of 1902), 136, 165-6, 174-5. 
[Samuel Abba Horodezky] 


EPSTEIN, ISIDORE (1894-1962), English rabbi and scholar. 
Epstein was born in Kovno, Lithuania, and immigrated with 
his parents first to France and then in 1911 to England. He later 
studied in Hungarian yeshivot, particularly at Pressburg, and 
at London University until 1926. From 1921 to 1928 he served 
as rabbi in Middlesborough. In 1928 Epstein began teaching 
Semitics at Jews’ College where he was also librarian; in 1945 
he became director of studies; and in 1948, principal. Epstein 
expanded the activities of Jews’ College by introducing a 
hazzanut department, a rabbinical diploma class, and an in- 
stitute for training teachers. 

Epstein’s first publications were in history as reflected in 
responsa: Responsa of Rabbi Solomon b. Adreth of Barcelona 
(1235-1310) as a Source of the History of Spain (1925) and The 
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Responsa of Rabbi Simon b. Zemah Duran as a Source of the 
History of the Jews in North Africa (1930); they were published 
together in their second editions as Studies in the Communal 
Life of the Jews of Spain, as Reflected in the Responsa of Rabbi 
Solomon ben Adreth and Rabbi Simeon ben Zemach Duran 
(1968). His Faith of Judaism (1954) is an important theologi- 
cal statement of the Orthodox position in the light of mod- 
ern philosophy and science. While this work addressed itself 
chiefly to the believing Jew, Epstein’s Judaism (1954), “a his- 
torical presentation,” spoke to the non-Jewish world. Epstein 
contributed the article on Judaism to the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica (from the 1958 edition onward). He was the first Jew- 
ish scholar to be given this assignment and the first to present 
Judaism in its entirety, not merely as a forerunner of Christi- 
anity. Articles on Jewish subjects in Chambers’ Encyclopedia, 
too, were either written or edited by him (1950 and subse- 
quent editions). Epstein’s major achievement in Jewish schol- 
arship was supervising the English translation of the Babylo- 
nian Talmud (Soncino, 35 vols., 1935-52; 18 vols., 1961). This 
monumental work made the Talmud accessible to the Eng- 
lish-speaking world. Epstein also edited Moses Maimonides, 
1135-1204; Anglo-Jewish Papers in Connection with the Eighth 
Century of His Birth (1935) and coedited Essays in Honor of 
the Very Rev. Dr. J.H. Hertz (1943); he had assisted *Hertz with 
many of his publications. Apart from contributions to learned 
periodicals and Festschriften, Epstein also published a variety 
of theological and historical studies for educational purposes. 
As a scholar, writer, and educator, Epstein played a significant 
role in modern Anglo-Jewish scholarship. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Zeidman, in: S. Federbush (ed.), Hokhmat 
Yisrael be-Eiropah (1965), 18-26; C. Roth and R.P. Lehman, in: JHSET, 
21 (1968), 327-36. 

[Hirsch Jacob Zimmels] 


EPSTEIN, IZHAC (1862-1943), Hebrew writer and linguist, 
and a pioneer in modern Hebrew education in Erez Israel and 
in the Diaspora. The brother of the writer Zalman *Epstein, 
he was born in Luban, Belorussia. In 1886 he (together with 
five others) was sent to Palestine for training in agricultural 
colonies at the expense of Baron Edmond de Rothschild. Af- 
ter working for four years in Zikhron Yaakov and Rosh Pin- 
nah, he became a teacher. In 1891 he was appointed principal 
of a public school which had just been opened in Safed and 
later taught in public schools in Metullah and Rosh Pinnah. 
He studied at the University of Lausanne from 1902 to 1908 
and directed the Alliance school in Salonika from 1908 to 1915. 
Influenced by the psychophysiological school of T.A. Ribot, 
Epstein pioneered in the new method (the “natural” method) 
of teaching Hebrew. According to this system explanations 
are made only in the language that is being taught. Epstein 
expounded the new method in “Ivrit be-Ivrit” (Ha-Shiloah, 4 
(1898), 385-96), which was later published as an introduction 
to his textbook of that name in 1900. The work had a funda- 
mental influence on Hebrew teaching. The subject was also 
treated by Epstein in his doctoral thesis “La Pensée et la Poly- 
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glossie” (1915). In “Sheelah Ne’lamah” (“The Obscure Ques- 
tion,” Ha-Shiloah, 17 (1907), 193-206), he discussed Jewish- 
Arab relationships in Erez Israel and urged Zionists to adopt 
a more compromising attitude. 

After World War 1, Epstein returned to Erez Israel where 
he served for a short time as principal of the Lewinsky Teach- 
ers’ Seminary in Jaffa and then as supervisor of the schools 
under the auspices of the Zionist movement. Upon resign- 
ing from his official duties, he devoted himself to the study of 
Hebrew linguistics, concentrating especially on problems of 
phonetics. He coined many new words and phrases, particu- 
larly in pedagogy and psychology. Among his other books are 
Hegyonei Lashon (1947) and Mehkarim ba-Psikhologyah shel 
ha-Lashon ve-ha-Hinnukh ha-Ivri (1947). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: “ Yizhak Epstein,’ in: Sifriyyat Rishonim, 8:1, 
1943; Tidhar, 2 (1947), 822f. 


EPSTEIN, SIR JACOB (1880-1959), English sculptor, con- 
sidered one of the greatest sculptors of the 20" century, and 
probably the most famous Anglo-Jewish artist of his time. He 
was born on New York’s Lower East Side into a family of Polish 
Jewish immigrants and studied at the Art Students League. His 
first assignment came from the non-Jewish writer, Hutchins 
Hapgood, who asked him to illustrate a book about the Jew- 
ish quarter of New York, The Spirit of the Ghetto (1902, reis- 
sued 1967). He used the fee to go to Paris, where he studied at 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. In 1905 he went to London, which 
became his home for the rest of his life; he was naturalized 
in 1910. In 1907 he was commissioned to decorate the facade 
of the British Medical Association in the Strand. His series of 
18 figures, The Birth of Energy, shocked the British public be- 
cause he had refused to disguise sexual characteristics, and 
because one figure was of a woman in advanced pregnancy. 
The nationwide protest made him famous. Epstein remained 
the subject of heated moral and aesthetic criticism almost to 
the end of his career. 

Epstein was an admirer of the prehistoric carvers, the 
archaic Greek sculptors, the African, Polynesian, and pre- 
Columbian image-makers. In creating his works he drew 
on his vast knowledge of the sculpture of all places and 
periods, yet always retained the powerful imprint of his own 
style. His style passed through several successive phases. 
‘The Birth of Energy was executed in a naturalistic classical 
tradition. The Tomb of Oscar Wilde in Paris (1912) is in a very 
different style. It consists of a strange figure with a human 
face and swept-back wings reminiscent of the hieratic winged 
bulls of Assyrian sculpture. The face is surmounted by a 
crown decorated with representations of the Seven Deadly 
Sins. 

Epstein’s only abstract sculptures were executed during 
the years 1913-15. Rock Drill (1913) is a sculpture romanticiz- 
ing the power of the machine; Venus 1 and Venus 11 are also 
experiments in abstraction. In later years Epstein felt that ab- 
stract sculpture was of no value in itself, but that it had helped 
him to develop his sense of form. 
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In the monumental works executed after World War 1, 
Epstein aroused hostile criticism by his expressionist distor- 
tion of form and by his treatment of sacred themes in a delib- 
erately crude and primitive style. By this means he endeavored 
to express elemental forces. Genesis (1931) is the solid, heavy 
figure of a pregnant woman with a brooding head like an Af- 
rican mask. The dynamic, advancing figure of Adam (1939) is 
even more “primitive.” Jacob and the Angel (1941) is more nat- 
uralistic. His sculptures on Christian themes also gave rise to 
controversy owing to his unorthodox treatment of traditional 
subjects. In his day Epstein was probably the most controver- 
sial artist in Britain, arousing fierce hostility, often laced with 
overt or covert antisemitism, from conservatives, but also 
great praise from many experts. 

Throughout his life Epstein cast portraits in bronze, and 
many critics believe that as a portraitist he was second only 
to Rodin. Executed in a naturalistic, renaissance style, these 
works aimed at expressing the personality rather than the 
mere physical features of the sitter. Characteristic of these 
bronzes is the pitting and furrowing of the surface to suggest 
the clay from which they were cast. Among the many eminent 
figures Epstein portrayed were Albert Einstein, Chaim Weiz- 
mann, and Yehudi Menuhin. He was also an excellent drafts- 
man; his drawings included illustrations of the Old Testament, 
and a series inspired by Baudelaire’s Les Fleurs du Mal. 

By the end of World War 11 Epstein had become ac- 
ceptable to the British art establishment, and in 1954 he was 
knighted. Although he had no organizational links with Ju- 
daism, he always recalled with great warmth his origins in 
the New York ghetto, and never lost his broad Lower East 
Side accent. He said in his memoirs (Let there be Sculpture, 
1942): “I imagine that the feeling I have for expressing a hu- 
man point of view, giving human rather than abstract implica- 
tions to my work, comes from these early formative years.” In 
his late period, Epstein executed a number of religious works. 
These are in a sense more conservative than his earlier works 
and though elements of abstraction and distortion still ex- 
ist they are no longer so dominant. They include Lazarus in 
the chapel of New College, Oxford (1947), the Madonna and 
Child in Cavendish Square, London (1953), the Christ in Maj- 
esty (1957) at Llandaff Cathedral, and the St. Michael and the 
Devil (1959) at Coventry. After his death, 105 of his clay mod- 
els were donated to the Israel Museum, Jerusalem, by Lady 
Epstein. He wrote an autobiography, Let There Be Sculpture 
(1940), which he published in revised form in 1955 as Epstein: 
An Autobiography. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Buckle, Jacob Epstein, Sculptor (1963). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; S. Gardiner, Epstein: Artist 
Against the Establishment (1992); J. Rose, Daemons and Angels: A Life 
of Jacob Epstein (2002). 


[Alfred Werner] 
EPSTEIN, JACOB NAHUM (1878-1952), Talmud scholar. 


Born in Brest-Litovsk, Epstein studied at home with his fa- 
ther, at the Mir yeshivah, and at the universities in Vienna 
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and Berne, receiving his doctorate from the latter. In 1923 he 
became lecturer at the Hochschule fuer die Wissenschaft des 
Judentums in Berlin and in 1925 professor of talmudic philol- 
ogy at the newly founded Hebrew University. He formulated 
the basis for a new approach to talmudic studies in which he 
trained generations of scholars, and such outstanding indi- 
viduals as S. Lieberman, G. Alon, S. Abramson, M. Margal- 
iot, and E.Z. Melammed. On the occasion of his 70‘ birth- 
day, pupils and fellow scholars presented him with a jubilee 
volume. Early in his career Epstein devoted studies to books 
of the Bible and the Elephantine papyri, but the major por- 
tion of his lifes work was dedicated to rabbinical literature, 
particularly to the Mishnah text about which he wrote Mavo 
le-Nusah ha-Mishnah (2 vols., 1948). This work is consid- 
ered to be the most authoritative study of the original text of 
the Mishnah. The author displays great erudition and criti- 
cal acumen in attempting to establish the correct version of 
the Mishnah and its development. He clarifies many difficult 
passages in the Mishnah and the Talmudim. Two works were 
published posthumously, edited by E.Z. Melammed: Mevoot 
le-Sifrut ha-Tanna’im (1957, containing an introduction to the 
Mishnah and Tosefta, introductions to the 18 masekhtot of the 
Mishnah, and an introduction to halakhic Midrashim) and 
Mevoot le-Sifrut ha-Amora’im (1962, including introductions 
to nine tractates of the Babylonian Talmud, an introduction 
to the Jerusalem Talmud, and alternate versions of the latter, 
down to the end of tractate Shabbat). These works, together 
with the preliminary studies such as Dikduk Aramit Bavlit 
(“Babylonian Aramaic Grammar,’ ed. by E.Z. Melammed, 
1960), were actually preparatory to a critical edition of the 
Mishnah text, which unfortunately remained an unfulfilled 
dream. Epstein was also concerned with establishing a correct 
version of the Jerusalem Talmud, a problem connected with 
the relationship between the editio princeps and the Leiden 
manuscript. He also initiated the ambitious plan of translating 
the Babylonian Talmud into Hebrew, accompanied by variant 
texts and a short commentary. Three tractates (Bava Kamma, 
Bava Mezia, and Bava Batra) were published (1952-60). 

It was natural that other early rabbinic texts should simi- 
larly engage Epstein’s attention. He defined the Tosefta to be a 
supplement to the Mishnah recording older materials, omit- 
ting controversies and traditions, and commenting on estab- 
lished (Mishnah) texts. He also wrote studies on the halakhic 
Midrashim and prepared a new edition of the Mekhilta de- 
R. Simeon ben Yohai (ed. by E.Z. Melammed, 1955) which, in 
addition to being reconstructed from materials embodied in 
such other works as D. Hoffmann’s edition of 1905, used frag- 
ments of this lost Midrash found in the Cairo Genizah. 

In the field of geonic literature, Epstein edited the ge- 
onic commentary to the sixth order of the Mishnah (Tohorot, 
1921-24; supplement, 1945), the introduction to which had 
studies on the *She’iltot of R. Aha Gaon. He devoted other 
studies to such medieval talmudic commentators as Rashi 
and his son-in-law and pupil, the early tosafist, Judah b. Na- 
than; Elijah b. Menahem of London; Yom Tov b. Abraham 
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and others. His contribution to the modern study of rabbini- 
cal literature was of far-reaching importance. Epstein’s essays 
and reviews appeared in many learned periodicals, and he was 
cofounder and coeditor of the quarterly Devir (1923-24), and 
edited the first 23 volumes of the quarterly Tarbiz (1930-52). 
He was an active member of the Vaad ha-Lashon and presided 
over several of its committees. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sefer ha-Yovel... J.N. Epstein (= Tarbiz, 20, 
1950); S. Abramson, J.N. Epstein, Reshimah Bibliografit ... ve-To- 
ledot Hayyav (1942); M. Schwabe, et al., Le-Zikhro shel J.N. Epstein 
(1952); Loewinger, in: S. Federbush (ed.), Hokhmat Yisrael be-Maarav 
Eiropah, 2 (1963), 49 ff. 


EPSTEIN, JEAN (1897-1953), French director. Epstein was 
born in Warsaw but lived and worked in France. As a young 
man the experimental cinema attracted him, and he directed 
his first film, Pasteur, when he was 25, thereafter working 
largely in the realistic mode, using outdoor settings and ev- 
eryday scenes in such films as La Belle Nivernaise and Finis 
Terrae (1928), a documentary-style tale of Bannec island fish- 
ermen. In La Chute de la Maison Usher (1928) he created no- 
table indoor atmospheric effects as well, introducing the use 
of slow motion. One of his last films was Les Feux de la Mer 
(1948). His sister MARIE EPSTEIN (1899-1995) worked with 
him and also with Jean Benoit-Lévy, writing the screenplay 
for and sharing direction of the classic La Maternelle (1933) 
with Benoit-Lévy. 


EPSTEIN, JEHIEL MICHAL BEN AARON ISAAC HA- 
LEVI (1829-1908), rabbi and halakhic authority. Epstein was 
born in Bobruisk, Belorussia. He studied in Volozhin under 
R. Isaac of Volozhin from 1842. At first unwilling to enter the 
rabbinate, he was persuaded to do so by the rabbi of his na- 
tive town, R. Elijah Goldberg, who formally ordained him, and 
c. 1862 he was appointed to his first rabbinate in Novosybkov 
where there were many *Chabad Hasidim. During that pe- 
riod he visited R. Menahem Mendel of Lyubavich, author of 
Zemah Zedek, from whom he also received semikhah. In 1874 
he was appointed rabbi of Novogrudok, Belorussia, where he 
remained until his death. 

Epstein’s fame rests upon his Arukh ha-Shulhan, consist- 
ing of novellae and halakhic rulings on the four parts of the 
Shulhan Arukh: Orah Hayyim (1903-07), Yoreh Deah (1894- 
98), Even ha-Ezer (1905-06), and Hoshen Mishpat (1884-93). 
In the introduction to the volume on Hoshen Mishpat, Epstein 
explains that just as Maimonides saw the need to compose the 
Mishneh Torah and Joseph Caro the Shulhan Arukh, in order 
to codify the halakhah in their times, there was now a need 
to bring the Shulhan Arukh up to date by giving the halakhic 
rulings which had been promulgated by authorities subse- 
quent to Caro, both in works devoted to that purpose and in 
responsa. He said that “great anxiety and confusion” had re- 
sulted from those new rulings and his work was intended to 
give the final halakhic summation up to his day. Although in 
its external arrangement the work follows the chapters of the 
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Shulhan Arukh, in its internal arrangements he conforms to 
that of the Mishneh Torah of Maimonides. According to Ep- 
stein the principal aim of the study of Torah is not dialecti- 
cal and casuistic exercise, the “uprooting of mountains”; but 
to arrive at a definite knowledge of the halakhah. He showed 
a marked tendency toward leniency in his rulings, and he 
gave expression to this tendency in a statement to Rabbi J.L. 
*Maimon who obtained semikhah from him. “When any prob- 
lem in connection with the prohibitions of the Torah comes 
before you, you must first presume it is permitted, and only 
after you have carefully studied the rishonim and can find no 
possibility of leniency are you obliged to rule that it is forbid- 
den” (Maimon, Sarei ha-Meah, p. 112). 

The Arukh ha-Shulhan has become an authoritative 
work. Like the Shulhan Arukh on which it is based, it deals 
only with the laws which have a practical importance. After 
Epstein completed it, however, he undertook the writing of 
additional works dealing with such laws as are not applica- 
ble at the present time, to which he gave the suggestive title 
Arukh ha-Shulhan le-Atid (“Arukh ha-Shulhan for the Fu- 
ture”), which were published posthumously. They deal with 
agricultural laws (Zera’im, 3 pts., 1938-46); Sanhedrin, Mam- 
rim, Melakhim, Shekalim, and Kiddush ha-Hodesh (1962); and 
Kodashim (1969). In them he takes especial care to indicate 
his sources, tracing the development of each law from its first 
source to its latest form. His son Baruch *Epstein gives an at- 
tractive picture of the manner in which his father would en- 
courage candidates to the rabbinate. He would exhort them 
always to consider the pros and cons before giving a halakhic 
decision, and to show every consideration to the person put- 
ting the problem, so as not to confuse him. 

Among his other works are Or la- Yesharim (1869), a com- 
mentary on the Sefer ha-Yashar of Jacob *Tam in which he de- 
fends Tam against the criticisms leveled against him by later 
authorities. Only two of his responsa have been published (in 
the Even Me’ir of M. Gordon, 1909). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Epstein, Mekor Barukh, 3 (1928), 1163-753 

H. Tchernowitz, Toledot ha-Posekim, 3 (1947), 299-305; J.L. Maimon 

(Fishman), Anashim shel Zurah (1947), 133-793 S.Y. Zevin, Soferim 

u-Sefarim (1959), 30-35; A.Z. Tarshish, R. Barukh ha-Levi Epstein 
(1967), 41-69. 

[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


EPSTEIN, JEHIEL MICHAL BEN ABRAHAM HALEVI 
(d. 1706), German rabbi and author. Epstein is principally 
known for his Kizzur Shelah (Fuerth, 1683, 1696) and for a 
siddur which he issued with a translation of the prayers, laws, 
and customs in Yiddish, entitled Derekh Yesharah (Frankfurt, 
1697). These he wrote largely for the benefit of Jews living in 
isolated villages that were without the guidance of rabbis and 
teachers. Kizzur Shelah, mainly an abbreviated version of Isa- 
iah *Horowitz Shenei Luhot ha-Berit (Shelah), also contains 
glosses as well as new laws and customs which Epstein ex- 
tracted from works appearing after the publication of Horow- 
itz book. In addition, the author deals with Jewish educa- 
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tion, its organization and syllabus. Criticizing the prevailing 
system, he proposed that the pupils be first taught the Bible 
and the four sedarim of the Mishnah relevant to the times 
(an approach reminiscent of that of *Judah Loew b. Bezalel 
of Prague) and only subsequently the Talmud and the codes. 
He opposed the form of casuistry known as hillukim on the 
basis of its being largely forced. The proposed educational 
reform could, he maintained, only be achieved through co- 
operation between the heder, the home, and the bet midrash. 
Kizzur Shelah was translated into Yiddish by Wolf Gershels 
of Prague under the title of Ez Hayyim (Frankfurt, 1720), 39 
editions of which have appeared. It is very doubtful whether 
he had any associations with the Shabbatean movement, al- 
though he was suspected of it because of the wording of a cer- 
tain passage in his siddur. He was also the author of Derekh 
ha-Yashar la-Olam ha-Ba (Frankfurt, 1703), an ethical work 
written in Yiddish, which language, he contended, had become 
a religious and cultural necessity in Jewish life; since it had 
acquired a sacred character, the gulf between it and Hebrew, 
the holy tongue, was progressively diminishing. His works 
provide an insight into the contemporary life of the smaller 
Jewish communities of Germany. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Horovitz, Avnei Zikkaron (1901), 158; J. 
Freimann, in: JJLG, 15 (1923), 37; B. Wachstein, ibid., 16 (1924), 169-71; 
S. Noble, in: Yivo Bleter, 35 (1951), 121-38; H. Liberman, ibid., 36 (1952), 
305-21; Zinberg, Sifrut, 4 (1958), 108-10, 257-9. 


[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


EPSTEIN, JUDITH (1895-1988), U.S. Hadassah leader. Ep- 
stein was born in Worcester, Massachusetts. She became in- 
volved in Jewish communal activity while at Hunter College, 
from which she graduated in 1916. Epstein served Hadassah 
in many capacities from 1928 when she was national secretary. 
She was chairman of various national departments, including 
membership and Zionist public relations, and was editor of 
Hadassah Magazine. Named vice president in 1934, Epstein 
served as national president of Hadassah during 1937-39 and 
1943-47. From 1947 she was an honorary vice president. She 
traveled to virtually every Jewish community in the country, 
and for many years she played a prominent role at sessions of 
the Zionist General Council in the United States and abroad. 

Dedicated to the needs and the future of the Jewish state, 
Epstein was largely responsible for funding the Rothschild- 
Hadassah-University Hospital in Jerusalem. 

During her lifetime, she was an ardent advocate for 
young women. In her name and to honor her legacy, the Judith 
Epstein Memorial Award was created in 1991 to recognize the 
achievements of National Young Leaders Advisory Council 
(NYLAC) representatives, who are responsible for initiating ac- 
tivities and events that will bring visibility to Hadassah as well 
as bringing other young women into the organization. Each 
year the award is presented to a young leader whose commu- 
nity project was the most successful in promoting Hadassah 
in a meaningful way. 

[Gladys Rosen / Ruth Beloff (2"¢ ed.)] 
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EPSTEIN, JULIUS J. (1909-2000), AND PHILIP G. (1909- 
1952), U.S. screenwriters. New York-born identical twins, 
Julius and Philip Epstein graduated from Pennsylvania State 
University in 1931. They had their first play, And Stars Remain, 
produced by the Theatre Guild in 1936. After working sepa- 
rately for two years, they joined Warner Brothers and became 
the best-known screenwriting team of the 1940s. Their films 
included Daughters Courageous (1939), Four Wives (1939), 
No Time for Comedy (1940), Casablanca (1942), The Bride 
Came c.0.D. (1941), The Strawberry Blonde (1941), The Man 
Who Came to Dinner (1941), Yankee Doodle Dandy (1942), 
The Male Animal (1942), The Battle of Britain (1943), Arsenic 
and Old Lace (1944), Mr. Skeffington (1944), Saturday’s Chil- 
dren (1946), Romance on the High Seas (1948), My Foolish 
Heart (1949), Take Care of My Little Girl (1951), Forever Fe- 
male (1953), The Last Time I Saw Paris (1954), and The Broth- 
ers Karamazov (1958). 

In 1943, the Epstein brothers won a Best Screenplay 
Academy Award for Casablanca, which they had adapted 
from an unproduced play with the forgettable title “Every- 
body Comes to Rick’s” 

After Philip’s death, Julius continued to work alone. 
Among his screenplays were his Oscar-nominated Four 
Daughters (1938), The Tender Trap (1955), The Reluctant Deb- 
utante (1958), Take a Giant Step (1959), Tall Story (1960), Light 
in the Piazza (1962), Fanny (1964), Send Me No Flowers (1964), 
Any Wednesday (1966), his Oscar-nominated Pete ’n’ Tillie 
(1972), Cross of Iron (1977), House Calls (1978), and his Oscar- 
nominated Reuben, Reuben (1983). 

In 1956 Julius won a Laurel Award for Screenwriting 
Achievement. In 1998, some 15 years after he had retired, Ju- 
lius received the Los Angeles Film Critics Association Career 
Achievement Award. 

[Jonathan Licht / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


EPSTEIN, KALONYMUS KALMAN OF CRACOW 
(d. 1823), hasidic zaddik. A disciple of *Elimelech of Lyzhansk 
and *Jacob Isaac ha-Hozeh (“the Seer”) of Lublin, he became 
noted for the ecstatic mode of prayer he adopted. In 1785 he 
organized groups of Hasidim in Cracow, and arranged min- 
yanim where they prayed with devekut (“devotion”) employ- 
ing pronounced bodily movements. They were strongly op- 
posed by the Cracow community, this opposition resulting 
in excommunications issued by Isaac Ha-Levi of Cracow and 
his bet din in 1786 and 1787. Epstein, however, withstood his 
opponents and actively propagated Hasidism throughout 
western Galicia. His main work, Maor va-Shemesh (Breslau, 
1842), a commentary on the Pentateuch, is one of the funda- 
mental works of Hasidism, and includes information on the 
activities and the personalities of zaddikim. It was published 
in many editions. His son, Aaron (d. 1883), succeeded Epstein 
as the leading propagator of Hasidism in western Galicia and 
founded the first kloiz (hasidic synagogue) in Cracow, called 
after him R. Aaron’s kloiz. Another son, Joseph Baruch of 
Neustadt (d. 1867), became known as a miracle worker. He 
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was known as “the good Jew” of Neustadt, for the simplicity 
of his life and conduct. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Markus, Ha-Hasidut (1954), index; B. 
Friedberg, Luhot Zikkaron (1969), 39-45, 95; A. Bauminger, in: Sefer 
Kraka (1959), 33; M.S. Geshuri, ibid., 167-8; L. Grossman, Shem u- 
Sheerit (1943), 65; Dubnow, Hasidut, 167-8, 450-2. 


EPSTEIN, LESLIE (1938-_), U.S. writer. Born in Los Angeles 
and having a father as well as an uncle who were screenwrit- 
ers (Julius J. and Philip G. *Epstein), Leslie Epstein was no 
outsider to Hollywood life: his San Remo Drive: A Novel from 
Memory (2003) is a recounting of his childhood as well as its 
repossession by the novel's protagonist. Its writing must have 
been cathartic yet this act of purgation runs throughout much 
of Epstein’s work, which deals with those who are powerless or 
deluded or both, and who are presented to us in a tight narra- 
tive line that offers dark satire as a way of recounting the hor- 
rific. The King of the Jews (1986), a meditation upon the uses of 
power and self-deception, explores the nature of Trumpelman 
(based on Rumkowski, the ruler of the Lodz ghetto). Though 
the book is a controversial one, Epstein being charged with 
trivializing the Holocaust, the novel has also won much praise 
for its strongly controlled tone that veers between pathos and 
comedy. His most endearing character is Leib Goldkorn, a for- 
mer Viennese musician, who undergoes a series of mishaps 
yet whose reflections are by turns chilling, sweet, and aston- 
ished by the chaos and destruction that he sees. He threads 
his way through The Steinway Quintet (1976), Goldkorn Tales 
(1985), and Ice Fire Water (1999). 

Epstein attended Yale and Oxford and served as the di- 
rector of the Creative Writing Program at Boston University 
for over 20 years. 


[Lewis Fried (24 ed.)] 


EPSTEIN, LOUIS M. (1887-1949), U.S. Conservative rabbi 
and authority on Jewish marriage law. Epstein was born in 
Anyksciai, Lithuania. When his father, Rabbi Ezriel Epstein, 
went to the United States to accept a pulpit, he left his son 
behind to study at the yeshivah in Slobodka. He graduated 
from Columbia University (1911) and was ordained at the 
Jewish Theological Seminary in New York in 1913. He served 
in various congregations in Dallas, Texas, and Toledo, Ohio, 
before assuming the leadership of Beth Hamedrosh Hagdol in 
Roxbury, Massachusetts, in 1918 and then becoming rabbi of 
Kehilath Israel in Brookline, Massachusetts, where he served 
for the remainder of his career. Epstein was president of the 
Rabbinical Assembly (1922-25) and chairman of its committee 
on Jewish Law (1936-40). Epstein wrote The Jewish Marriage 
Contract (1927), Marriage Laws in the Bible and Talmud (1942), 
and Sex Laws and Customs in Judaism (1948). His scholarly 
attainments made him a leading figure in the Conservative 
movement. He was instrumental in framing various propos- 
als in Jewish law, the best known being a method of solving 
the *agunah problem published in his Li-Sheelat ha-Agunah 
(1940). Under Epstein’s proposal, the husband would autho- 
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rize the wife to act as his agent for the purpose of a get. This 
innovation was accepted by his colleagues but was abandoned 
by the Rabbinical Assembly because of the opposition of the 
Orthodox rabbinate and of some members of the faculty of 
the Jewish Theological Seminary. 

[Benjamin Z. Kreitman] 


EPSTEIN, MELECH (1889-1979), Yiddish journalist and 
editor. Born in Ruzhany, Belorussia, Epstein received a tra- 
ditional Jewish education but left home at the age of 13 and 
became involved in socialist activities in Russia and Poland. 
In 1913 he immigrated to the U.S., where he joined the Com- 
munist Party in 1921. Epstein was one of the founders of the 
Yiddish daily Morgn Frayhayt and its chief editor from 1925 to 
1928. He also served on the editorial board of the Communist 
monthly Der Hamer. He left the Communist Party in 1939 in 
protest against the Hitler-Stalin pact. Thereafter he contrib- 
uted to the Forverts and Tsukunft as well as to the English-lan- 
guage Jewish press. He wrote Sacco un Vanzetti (“Sacco and 
Vanzetti,” 1927), Sovyetn Farband Boyt Sotsyalizm (“The So- 
viet Union Builds Socialism,’ 1935), and The Jew and Commu- 
nism ... in the Jewish Community, U.S.A., 1919-1941 (1959). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Rejzen, Leksikon, 2 (1927), 798-800; 
LYNL, 7 (1968), 21-2; S. Bickel (ed.), Pinkes far der Forshung fun der 
Yidisher Literatur un Prese, 1 (1965), 325, 327, 331-2; Sefer Yahadut 
Lita, 3 (1967), 31. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Kohen (ed.), Leksikon 
fun Yidish-Shraybers (1986), 419. 
[Israel Ch. Biletzky / Lily O. Kahn (24 ed.)] 


EPSTEIN, MORRIS (1921-1973), U.S. author and editor. 
Epstein was born in Newark, N.j., and studied at Yeshiva 
University and Columbia, receiving his doctorate from New 
York University in 1957. In his early years he wrote a number 
of children’s books. In 1940 Epstein, together with Sigmund 
Laufer and Ezekiel Schloss, established the bi-monthly youth 
magazine World Over (1940-83) under the auspices of the Bu- 
reau of Jewish Education and published with the support of 
the New York Jewish Board of Education. The 16-page Eng- 
lish-language magazine served as a learning tool to challenge 
Jewish youth and reinforce the ideas they learned at Hebrew 
school and in the home, but with a non-academic bent. While 
the three founders produced most of the text and artwork for 
the magazine themselves, they also included stories and es- 
says submitted from the U.S. and abroad. Epstein was also the 
managing editor of the Jewish Education Magazine. He edited 
and translated the tales of *Sindabar (Tales of Sendebar, 1967) 
and in 1970 published a book on the Sefer *Minhagim, an il- 
lustrated collection of Jewish customs (Venice, 1593). In 1955 
he joined Stern College for Women of Yeshiva University and 
was appointed full professor and chairman of the English De- 
partment in 1966. He wrote radio plays, drama reviews, and 
scholarly essays, and broadcasted and lectured extensively. 
Books by Epstein include My Holiday Story Book (1958), 
A Pictorial Treasury of Jewish Holidays and Customs (1959), A 
Picture Parade of Jewish History (1963), The New World Over 
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Story Book: An Illustrated Anthology for Jewish Youth (1968), 
More World Over Stories: An Illustrated Anthology for Jew- 
ish Youth (1968), and All about Jewish Holidays and Customs 


(1970). 
[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


EPSTEIN, MOSES MORDECAI (1866-1933), talmudist 
and rosh yeshivah in Lithuania and Erez Israel. Born in Bakst, 
Moses studied in his youth at the Volozhin yeshivah where he 
was known as the “illui (“prodigy”) of Bakst.”” At Volozhin he 
supported the Hovevei Zion group, founded by students of the 
yeshivah and in 1891 was a member of a Hovevei Zion delega- 
tion, which bought the land for the settlement of Haderah. In 
1893 he was appointed head of the Keneset Israel yeshivah of 
Slobodka, a position he filled until his death. During World 
War 1 he wandered from town to town in Russia at the head 
of his yeshivah and after the war became one of the leaders 
of religious Jewry in Lithuania and a cofounder of its rab- 
binical council. In 1923 at the conference of the Agudat Israel 
held in Vienna, he was elected a member of the Kenesiyyah 
ha-Gedolah, the supreme body of the organization, and the 
Moezet Gedolei ha-Torah, its rabbinical council, established 
on that occasion. In 1924 he transferred most of the Keneset 
Israel student body to their sister yeshivah in *Hebron, which 
he had established. After the 1929 riots in Hebron in which 
many of the students were killed, he moved the yeshivah to 
Jerusalem. His method of studying Jewish law was to seek an 
understanding of the structure of individual laws as a means of 
comprehending the system of talmudic law in general. To this 
end he made a special study of Maimonides, whose method 
of halakhic commentary he sought to elucidate. In his teach- 
ing, likewise, he stressed the understanding of the underly- 
ing principles of individual laws more than expertise in wider 
areas. Epstein’s method was adopted in numerous yeshivot. 
A collection of his lectures, entitled Levush Mordekhai, was 
published in four volumes: on tractate Bava Kamma (1901); 
on Bava Mezia (1929); on the four parts of the Shulhan Arukh 
(1946); and on Yevamot and Gittin (1948). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.J. Zevin, Ishim ve-Shitot (19587), 275-91. 


[David Tamar] 


EPSTEIN, PAUL SOPHUS (1883-1966), theoretical physi- 
cist. Epstein was born in Warsaw. After his studies in Russia 
he went on to take a degree in optics in Germany. He left Rus- 
sia in 1919 and lectured for two years at the Technische Hoch- 
schule in Zurich, Switzerland. In 1921 he went to the U.S. and 
became a professor at the California Institute of Technology 
at Pasadena. Epstein’s scientific output was very impressive, 
and his studies covered wide fields which included applica- 
tions of the quantum theory (in a series of papers in the Ber- 
lin periodical Zeitschrift fuer Physik), spectroscopy, radiation 
pressure, Stark effect, thermodynamics, fluid mechanics, the- 
ory of elasticity, and earth magnetism. In 1937 he published a 


Textbook of Thermodynamics. 
[Arthur Beer] 
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EPSTEIN, SEYMOUR (1917- ), U.S. author. Epstein’s nov- 
els, Pillar of Salt (1960), The Successor (1961), Leah (1964), and 
Caught in that Music (1967), and his collection of short stories, 
A Penny for Charity (1965), are mostly about first-generation 
immigrants no longer bound by traditional commitments. 
Perhaps his most powerful novel, Looking for Fred Schmidt, 
was published in 1973. 


EPSTEIN, ZALMAN (1860-1936), Hebrew essayist and 
critic. Epstein was born in Luban, Belorussia, and he received 
his early education at the Volozhin yeshivah. At the age of 16 
he moved to Odessa where he lived for 30 years. He served 
on the central committee of Hovevei Zion from 1890 to 1900 
in Odessa. Later Epstein lived in St. Petersburg, Warsaw, and 
Moscow, and settled in Palestine in 1925. In 1879 he began to 
publish letters and articles in the Hebrew press, some under 
the pen-names of “Shelomo ha-Elkoshi” and “Ben Azzai.” His 
article, “The Spirit of Nationalism and its Results in Modern 
Times,” which appeared in Ha-Meliz in 1882, brought him a 
measure of recognition. He became a regular contributor to 
Ha-Meliz and later to Ha-Zefirah, Ha-Shiloah, and other jour- 
nals, writing primarily about Jewish problems, particularly the 
settlement of Palestine and Zionism. He contributed a series of 
articles in Yiddish to the St. Petersburg paper Der Tog. Epstein 
also commented on Hebrew and general literature, and pub- 
lished a number of poetic sketches, the best known of which 
are the series Mi-Sefer ha-Zikhronot shel Shelomo ha-Elkoshi 
(“From Shelomo ha-Elkoshi’s Book of Reminiscences”). In his 
article “Ha-Sefer ve-ha-Hayyim” (“Books and Life”), in: Luah 
Ahiasaf, 1 (1894), he called upon Hebrew writers not to con- 
cern themselves solely with Jewish problems. Epstein was a 
romantic who respected and admired Jewish traditions and 
sought to blend Judaism and humanism. He was the first to 
publish articles in Hebrew on Dostoyevski, Tolstoy, and Tur- 
genev (in Ha-Boker Or, Ben-Ammi, and Ha-Zeman). His style 
was biblical and ornate. Only a few of his hundreds of articles 
and sketches were collected in the two volumes of his work, 
one of which appeared in St. Petersburg in 1905, the other in 
Tel Aviv in 1938. His monograph Moshe Leib Lilienblum was 
published in 1935. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Autobiographical note in the preface to J. 
Fichmann (ed.), Kitvei Zalman Epstein (1938). 


[Gedalyah Elkoshi] 


EPSTEIN HA-LEVI, MOSES JEHIEL (1890-1971), rabbi 
and admor. Epstein was born in Ozarow, Poland, where he 
received his rabbinic education. In 1913 he was appointed 
rabbi there and in 1918 admor. Epstein immigrated to the 
U.S. in 1927 and in 1953 came to Israel and settled in Tel 
Aviv. He was a leader of Agudat Israel and a member of the 
Moezet Gedolei ha-Torah and also active in educational and 
charity affairs. His works are Esh Dat (11 vols.) and Beer Moshe. 
He was awarded the Israel Prize for rabbinical literature in 
1968. 
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ER (Heb. 1¥; “watcher, watchful”), the name of two biblical 
figures. (1) The eldest son of Judah and the daughter of Shua, 
a Canaanite (Gen. 38:2-3). He married *Tamar but died child- 
less because of his wickedness (Gen. 38:6-7; 46:12; Num. 26:19; 
1 Chron. 2:3). The nature of his offense is not specified. (2) The 
son of Shelah, the grandson of Judah, and the father of Lecah 
(1 Chron. 4:21). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: WE. Albright, Yahweh and the Gods of Ca- 
naan (1968), 69-70, 233p. 


°ERASMUS OF ROTTERDAM (Desiderius Erasmus 
Roterodamus; 1469-1536), European humanist, theologian, 
and writer. Netherlands-born Erasmus lived and worked in all 
major countries of Europe and wrote only in Latin. 

Erasmus’ view of Judaism as a religion was fully deter- 
mined by traditions of the New Testament (especially by the 
epistles ascribed to Paul) and of the Early Church (in the first 
place, Jerome, to a lesser extent, Augustine). An original aspect 
of this position is that he regularly used the words Judaismus, 
Judaeus, etc., to stigmatize bad Christians, “for whom religion 
consists of rituals and observations of corporeal things” (a 
letter of December 1504). In another writing, he says, “Juda- 
ism I call not Jewish impiety, but prescriptions about external 
things, such as food, fasting, clothes, which to a certain degree 
resemble the rituals of the Jews” (Declarationes ad censuras 
Lutetiae, 1532). In fact, the majority of Erasmus’ anti-Mosaic 
attacks are directed against this “new Judaism” 

As far as the Jewish Bible (the Old Testament) is con- 
cerned, it is only natural that a Christian humanist professing 
“the philosophy of Christ” placed the New Testament higher 
than the Old. But on many occasions he insisted on the im- 
portance for Christians of the Old Testament in its entirety 
and, even more significantly, on the complete inadmissibility 
of contrasting the two Testaments. 

As a humanist (in the strict and specific sense of the 
word) Erasmus highly appreciated Hebrew and demanded 
thorough knowledge of the original language of the Bible. 
“Who does not master all three holy tongues [i.e., Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin], is not a theologian, but a violator of the 
holy Theology” (Adagiae, 1515). But Erasmus’ own knowledge 
of Hebrew was rudimentary and he was completely depen- 
dent on other scholars’ commentaries and upon their direct, 
personal help (in his New Testament commentaries and para- 
phrases of Psalms). Hence numerous mistakes, “anti-philolog- 
ical” interpretations (discrediting Erasmus’ general method), 
and even a kind of irritation against “ambiguities” of Hebrew 
can be found in his writings. 

Erasmus’ attitude toward Jewry of his day should be eval- 
uated against a background of the universal hatred of Jews, 
intolerance, and missionary zeal in the 15> and 16" centuries, 
especially in Germany. This sinister background is often ap- 
parent, much more in private correspondence than in writ- 
ings intended for print. In some of the latter we find remarks 
that are comparatively moderate and reasonable. Thus, Eras- 
mus thinks that the number of Jews, their force, and influence 
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are insignificant, and, consequently, they are of no danger to 
Christianity; that forced conversion of Jews is absolutely inad- 
missible, and even that Christian missionary activity among 
Jews is perhaps useless; that the expulsion of Jews from Spain 
should be condemned, and that the Marranos should be 
treated mercifully, etc. Such remarks spring organically from 
the deepest principles of Erasmus’ understanding of the world 
and must be considered as really “erasmian.” But the “eras- 
mian spirit,” expressing itself in a well-known line from a letter 
(January 30, 1523 (4)), “I have a temperament such that I could 
love even a Jew, if only he were well-mannered and friendly, 
and did not mouth blasphemy on Christ in my presence,’ was 
far from always being uppermost. In fact, he never met a real 
Jew all his life, never sought out such a meeting, and never 
wrote anything especially devoted to Jews or Judaism. He was, 
in fact, indifferent to the living “remnant of Israel”; the flesh- 
and-blood Jew was simply not within his field of vision. This 
indifference, in a time of catastrophic sharpening of religious 
and national fanaticism, could have been an initial step toward 
true tolerance. Erasmus’ position could be qualified as asemi- 
tism; suggesting that he was an antisemite seems to be as un- 
historical as claiming he was sympathetic toward Jews. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Kisch, Erasmus’ Stellung zu Juden and 
Judentum (1969)[Kisch considers Erasmus a rabid antisemite, equal 
to Luther]; S. Markish, Erasmus and the Jews, with an Afterword by 
Arthur A. Cohen (1986); G.B. Winkler, “Erasmus und die Juden, in: 
Festschrift Franz Loidl zum 65 Geburstag (1970), 381-392; C. Augustijn, 
“Erasmus und die Juden,” in: Nederlands Archief voor Kerkengeschie- 


denis, 60:1 (1980), 22-38. 
[Shimon Markish] 


°ERATOSTHENES OF CYRENE (c. 275-194 B.C.E.), poly- 
math, author of Geographica, a first-rate geography much used 
by *Strabo, who cites his description of Arabia (16:4, 2), com- 
menting upon the occupations of the inhabitants (including 
the Judeans), soil, flora, water supply, and distances. Strabo 
elsewhere (16:2, 44) cites Eratosthenes’ theory that the region 
around Edom was once a lake and that the land came into ex- 
istence as a result of volcanic eruptions. 


ERECH (Sum. Unug; Akk. Uruk; modern Warka in Iraq), 
city mentioned as one of the mainstays of the kingdom of 
*Nimrod (Gen. 10:10), and perhaps referred to in Ezra 4:9. 
In ancient times Uruk lay on the bank of the Euphrates, ap- 
proximately 40 mi. (65 km.) N.W. of Ur; the river has now 
shifted far to the west, leaving the city in the desert. The site 
was occupied in the fifth millennium B.c.£., and experienced 
its first peak of prosperity in about 3300-3100 B.c.£., when it 
was probably the largest religious center of Sumer, with large 
temples and the earliest written documents so far known. The 
legendary hero Gilgamesh was probably an historical king of 
Uruk in about 2700 B.c.z. Uruk played a part in the rise of 
the Neo-Sumerian kings of Ur, and was the seat of a dynasty 
of West Semitic rulers shortly before the time of Hammurapi. 
Thereafter, it was politically unimportant, but remained a seat 
of learning until Seleucid times. It was the cult center of Anu, 
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the sky god, and of Inanna-Ishtar, the goddess of love and war. 
In 1912 the German Oriental Society began to excavate the site 
and allowing for the interruptions caused by wars continued 
until the end of the 20" century. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J-C. Margueron, in: ABD II, 570-73; 
CANE, 4, 2960 (index); M. Powell, in: aos, 117 (1997), 608; S. Dun- 
ham, in: JAos, 119 (1999), 139. 

[Richard S. Ellis] 


EREZ ISRAEL (Heb. ?x1 718), Hebrew name of Land of 
Israel. The term Erez Israel is biblical, although its meaning 
varies, designating both the territory actually inhabited by the 
Israelites (1 Sam. 13:19) and the Northern Kingdom (11 Kings 
5:2). It was, however, only from the Second Temple period 
onward that Erez Israel became the current appellation of 
the Promised Land. It was the official Hebrew designation of 
the area governed by British mandate after World War 1 until 
1948. For further details, see *Canaan, Land of; *Israel, Land 
of (Geographical Survey). 


ERFURT, city in Thuringia, Germany. Jews are first mentioned 
there in the 12" century. At first under the protection of the 
king, by the second half of the 12 century they had passed to 
the jurisdiction of the archbishop of Mainz, who composed an 
*oath formula for them in German. In 1209 the king also relin- 
quished his right to collect taxes from the Jews, which in 1212 
was explicitly granted to the archbishop. In 1221 anti-Jewish ri- 
ots broke out in Erfurt: the synagogue was burned down, anda 
number of Jews were murdered while some threw themselves 
into the flames. Among the martyrs was the paytan and cantor 
Samuel b. Kalonymus. Nevertheless, the Jewish community of 
Erfurt continued to exist and even to expand. After some time 
a new synagogue was built and well-known rabbis chose Erfurt 
as their seat. Between 1286 and 1293 Asher b. *Jehiel probably 
lived there, and at about the same time Kalonymus b. Eliezer 
ha-Nakdan composed his Masorah Ketannah, still preserved in 
manuscript in Erfurt. During the Middle Ages the Jews of Er- 
furt followed the Saxony prayer rite. The community’s Book of 
Ritual is preserved at Jews’ College, London (Ms. 104, 4). At the 
beginning of the 14" century protection over the Jews passed 
to the municipality; this, however, was unable to save them 
from massacre during the Black *Death: at the beginning of 
March 1349 over 100 Jews were murdered by the populace, and 
many set fire to their homes and perished in the flames. Those 
who survived were driven from the city. Among the martyrs 
was Alexander Suslin ha-Kohen, author of Sefer ha-Aguddah. 
Israel b. Joel *Susslin mentions the Erfurt martyrs in an elegy 
(Sefer ha-Demaot, 2, 126-7). The city council again permitted 
Jews to settle within the city walls and build a new synagogue 
in 1357. During the following century the Erfurt community be- 
came one of the largest and most important in Germany, some 
of the most celebrated rabbis officiating there. Meir b. Baruch 
*ha-Levi served there for some time; a disciple of his was Hil- 
lel of *Erfurt. In the middle of the 15 century Jacob b. Judah 
*Weil taught there. During this period, Erfurt Jews played an 
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important role in banking in Thuringia. In 1391 the king can- 
celed all the debts owed by Christians to the Erfurt Jews and 
handed them over to the municipality for 2,000 gulden; the 
municipality claimed this sum from the Jews but promised 
them to return part of the debts. Subsequently the Jews had 
to pay a special tax to the king’s treasury. In 1418 they were 
compelled to declare the amount of their property on oath, in 
the synagogue, and the king collected new taxes from them 
on this basis. In 1451 and 1452 Nicolas of *Cusa and John of 
*Capistrano visited Erfurt. Their anti-Jewish sermons greatly 
agitated the populace, and in 1453 the city council withdrew 
protection from the Jews, who subsequently left Erfurt. 

Around 1820 the Prussian authorities used the tomb- 
stones in the Jewish cemetery for the fortification of the city. 
At that time Jews again began to settle in Erfurt, numbering 
some 144 in 1840 when a new synagogue was dedicated. The 
communal archives from 1855 to 1936 have been transferred 
to the Central Archives for the History of the Jewish People 
in Jerusalem. The community numbered 546 in 1880 (1.03% 
of the total population); 795 in 1910 (0.72%); and 831 in 1933 
(0.6%). After the advent of the Nazis the majority left Erfurt, 
263 remaining in 1939. The synagogue was burned down on 
Nov. 9, 1938. The community was compelled to pay for the 
benzene used for igniting the synagogue and for clearing the 
ruins. The men were detained in the local school, where they 
were mistreated, and subsequently deported to *Buchenwald. 
Of the 188 Jews remaining in Erfurt in September 1941, 152 
were deported to the East in four transports between May 
1942 and January 1944. 

A few Jews returned to Erfurt after the war, and there 
were 40 in 1951. A new synagogue was opened in 1952, and 
the community numbered 120 in 1961. As a result of the immi- 
gration of Jews from the former Soviet Union, the number of 
community members rose to 550 in 2003. One of the famous 
manuscripts of the Tosefta was found in Erfurt after which it 
is named (S. Leibman, intr. Tosefta bi-Feshuto). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Jaraczewsky, Geschichte der Juden in Er- 
furt (1868); Wiener, in: MGwJ, 17 (1868), 313-17, 352-59, 385-95; Th. 
Kronner, Festschrift zur Einweihung der neuen Synagoge in Erfurt 
(1884); Suessmann, in: MGADJ, 5 (1914), 1-126; Germ Jud, 1 (1963), 
97-102; 2 (1968), 215-25; PKG; Baron, 9 (1965), 223-26. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: E. Menzel, in: Beitraege zur Geschichte juedischen Leb- 
ens in Thueringen (1996), 117-132; O. Zucht, Die Geschichte der Juden 
in Erfurt ... (2001). 


[Zvi Avneri / Stefan Rohrbacher (24 ed.)] 


ERGAS, JOSEPH BEN EMANUEL (1685-1730), rabbi, kab- 
balist, and author of books on halakhic and kabbalistic mat- 
ters. Ergas, who was of Marrano descent, was born in Leghorn. 
The headdress of a knight engraved on his tomb in Leghorn 
perhaps indicates descent from a noble Spanish family. Samuel 
of Fez was his teacher of halakhah and *Benjamin ha-Kohen 
Vitale of Reggio taught him Kabbalah. As a young man, he 
traveled throughout Italy and preached public sermons, urg- 
ing repentance. For a while he stayed in Pisa where he founded 
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a yeshivah, Neveh Shalom. Later, he was appointed rabbi in 
Leghorn, and remained there until his death. Ergas became 
famous for his pamphlet Tokhahat Megullah, the polemic 
against the Shabbatean Nehemiah *Hayon, and an addition to 
it called Ha-Zad Nahash (London, 1715). His kabbalistic works 
include Shomer Emunim (Amsterdam, 1736), in which he ex- 
plains the principles of the Kabbalah in the form ofa dialogue 
between Shaltiel, who believes only in the revealed Torah, and 
Jehoiada, the victor in this argument, who believes also in the 
esoteric aspect of the Torah; Shomer Emunim includes Mevo 
Petahim, an appendix to the former, a selection from *Luria’s 
doctrine, and an introduction to the Kabbalah, and Minhat 
Yosef, an ethical-religious anthology and the rules for the study 
of the kabbalistic doctrines. A selection of his responsa was 
published by his disciple Malachi Ha-Kohen as Divrei Yosef 
(Leghorn, 1742). The publisher’s introduction mentions several 
piyyutim written by Ergas. Ergas was an enthusiastic believer 
in the importance and sanctity of the Kabbalah in general 
and of the *Zohar in particular, despite his view that marginal 
annotations had been introduced into the proper text of the 
Zohar. He opposed philosophy, which he considered alien to 
Judaism and an invention of heretics. He opposed *Maimo- 
nides’ explanations of the stories of the Creation and the vi- 
sions of Ezekiel in the spirit of Aristotle’s natural philosophy. 
Ergas’ style is distinguished by its clarity. 

Ergas’ Kabbalah evinces affinities with that of Moses 
Hayyim *Luzzatto, and tension over this issue developed be- 
tween the two kabbalists. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Joseph ben Emanuel Ergas, Shomer Emu- 
nim, ed. by S.A. Horodezky (repr. 1927), introd. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
PHY: R. Goetschel, “La justification de la kabbale dans le ‘Shémer 
Emtnim of Joseph Ergas (1685-1730),” in: U. Haxen, H. Trautner- 
Kromann, and K.L. Goldschmidt Salamon (eds.), Jewish Studies in 
a New Europe; Proceedings of the Fifth Congress of Jewish Studies in 


Copenhagen (1994), 269-81. 
[Azriel Shochat] 


ERIK, MAX (pseudonym of Zalmen Merkin; 1898-1937), 
Yiddish literary critic and literary historian. Born in Sosnow- 
iec (Poland), Erik was educated privately (among his tutors 
was Hayyim Nahman *Bialik) and in a traditional heder. He 
later studied at a Russian-language high school and at a Pol- 
ish officers’ training school from which he graduated as a re- 
serve officer. His uncle was Yitzkhak Peysekzon, a founder of 
the Jewish Labor Bund. In 1922 he settled in Vilna where he 
taught Yiddish and Polish literature in Yiddish-language high 
schools. Erik published his first essays in 1920 on neo-Roman- 
ism and Hugo Tsukerman in I.M. Weissenberg’s Yudishe Za- 
melbikher and then contributed studies, essays, and critical 
articles to various Yiddish periodicals including Ringen, Lit- 
erarishe Bleter, Bikher Velt, and the Vilner Tog. His first works 
on Yiddish literature were Konstruktsiye Shtudiyen: tsu der 
Konstruktsye fun der Goldene Keyt (“Construction Studies: 
On the Construction of the Golden Chain,” 1924), an analysis 
of the variants of I.L. *Peretz’s plays; Vegn Alt-Yidishn Roman 
un Novele — 14ter-16ter Yorhundert (“On the Old Yiddish 
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Novel - 14'?-16' Centuries,” 1926); and Di Geshikhte fun der 
Yidisher Literatur fun di Eltste Tsaytn biz der Haskole Tekufe 
(“History of Yiddish Literature - from the Beginning to the 
Haskalah Period,” 1928). Erik’s work helped found the field 
of Old Yiddish studies. He also formulated the long-domi- 
nant but now disproven theory of Yiddish shpilmener (“trou- 
badours”) who composed, or adapted from other languages, 
the extant Old Yiddish epics. In 1929 Erik settled in the Soviet 
Union. He lived in Minsk and Kiev and taught Yiddish litera- 
ture at various Jewish institutions of higher learning. Increas- 
ingly, his works in this period were written from the official 
party-line point of view and include a study of Sholem *Asch 
(1931); Etyudn tsu der Geshikhte fun der Haskole (“Studies in 
the History of the Haskalah,” 1934); and Di Yidishe Literatur 
in x1x Yorhundert, vol. 1, coauthored with A. Rosenzweig (“A 
History of Yiddish Literature in the 19 century,’ 1935). He also 
edited Di Komedies fun der Berliner Ufklerung (“The Comedies 
of the Berlin Haskalah,’ 1933) and a selection of the works of 
Solomon *Ettinger (1935). Upon the liquidation of the Institute 
for Jewish Proletarian Culture of the Ukrainian Academy of 
Science in May 1936, Erik was arrested and exiled to the Viet- 
losian prison camp in Siberia, where he died. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 2 (1927), 815-8; J. Shatzky, 
in: J. Opatoshu and H. Leivick (eds.), Zamlbikher, 8 (1952), 41-54. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 7 (1968), 37-41; A.A. Greenbaum, Jew- 
ish Scholarship and Scholarly Institutions in Soviet Russia, 1918-1953 
(1978); C. Shmeruk, in: Studies in Yiddish Literature and Folklore, 7 
(1986) 1-36. 
[Elias Schulman / Barry Trachtenberg (2"¢ ed.)] 


ERIKSON, ERIK HOMBERGER (1902-1994), U.S. psycho- 
analyst. Born in Frankfurt, Germany, Erikson immigrated to 
the U.S. in 1933. He taught and did research at Harvard, Yale, 
and the University of California until 1951, when he joined the 
senior staff of the Austen Riggs Center at Stockbridge, Mass. In 
1960 he was appointed professor of human development and 
psychiatry at Harvard. Erikson’s research into the cultures of 
the Yurok and Sioux Indians resulted in Childhood and Society 
(1950, 1963”), in which he discussed childbearing methods and 
human development. In the same book he dealt with the evo- 
lution of identity and character, including the American and 
German, and with antisemitism and the role of Jews in chang- 
ing culture. In Young Man Luther (1958), Erikson related the 
reformer’s adolescent crisis of identity (identity versus identity 
diffusion) and the historical crisis of his age. He later clari- 
fied his concept of the synthesis of the ego through successive 
identifications by the child with individuals, group ideals, and 
goals. His Insight and Responsibility (1966) discusses the ethi- 
cal implications of psychoanalytic insight and the responsibil- 
ity of each generation to succeeding generations. 

Other books by Erikson include Identity: Youth and Crisis 
(1968), Gandhi's Truth on the Origins of Militant Nonviolence 
(1969), The Twentieth-century Sciences: Studies in the Biogra- 
phy of Ideas (1972), Dimensions of a New Identity (1974), Life 
History and the Historical Moment (1975), Toys and Reasons: 
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Stages in the Ritualization of Experience (1977), Adulthood: Es- 
says (1978), Themes of Work and Love in Adulthood (1980), St. 
George and the Dandelion: Forty Years of Practice As a Jung- 
ian Analyst (1982), Vital Involvement in Old Age: The Experi- 
ence of Old Age in Our Time (1986), Identity and the Life Cycle 
(1988), The Life Cycle Completed (1995), and The Erik Erikson 
Reader (2000). 

For Gandhi’ Truth (1969), Erikson was awarded the Pu- 
litzer Prize and National Book Award. 

Erikson is labeled an ego-psychologist in that he built 
on Freud's early work on the ego, though with emphasis on 
social rather than sexual factors. He is best known for his 
work in expanding Freud’s theory of stages. Often referred to 
as the “father of psychosocial development” and “the archi- 
tect of identity,’ and the man who coined the term “identity 
crisis,’ Erikson believed that development functions by what 
he called the “epigenetic principle.” According to this prin- 
ciple, we develop through a predetermined unfolding of our 
personalities in eight stages. Each person’s progress through 
each stage is in part determined by his/her success, or lack of 
it, in the previous stages. If one interferes with any stage of 
that natural order of development or does not manage a stage 
well, one could develop maladaptations and malignancies as 
well as jeopardize one’s future development. 

Erikson also theorized about the interaction of genera- 
tions, which he called “mutuality”: not only do parents influ- 
ence their children’s development, as Freud suggested, but 
children also influence their parents’ development, Erikson 
contended. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Pumpian-Mindlin, in: FG. Alexander et 
al. (eds.), Psychoanalytic Pioneers (1966), 524-33; H.W. Maier, Three 
Theories of Child Development (1965), 12-74 (bibliography 297-300); 
B. Kaplan (ed.), Studying Personality Cross-Culturally (1961), index. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Evans, Dialogue with Erik Erikson (1967); 
R. Coles, Erik H. Erikson, the Growth of his Work (1970); P. Roazen, 
Erik H. Erikson: The Power and Limits of a Vision (1976); J.E. Wright, 
Erikson, Identity and Religion (1982); E. Gross, Introducing Erik Erikson 
(1987); H. Zock, A Psychology of Ultimate Concern: Erik H. Erikson’s 
Contribution to the Psychology of Religion (1990); R. Wallerstein and 
L. Goldberger (eds.), Ideas and Identities: The Life and Work of Erik 
Erikson (1999); K. Welchman, Erik Erikson (2000). 


[Louis Miller / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


ERLANGER (D’Erlanger), family of German bankers, 
originating in Frankfurt. RAPHAEL ERLANGER (1806-1878) 
learned banking with the Rothschilds and eventually estab- 
lished in Frankfurt his own bank, Erlanger and Sons, which 
was mainly concerned with the formation of German pro- 
vincial banks and existed until 1904. Raphael received titles 
from the rulers of Portugal, Saxe-Meiningen, and Austria. 
Three of his sons expanded the banking operations. vic- 
TOR (1840-1894) managed the Vienna branch which went 
into liquidation in the 1890s. FREDERIC-EMILE (1832-1911) 
established the London house. LUDWIG (1836-1898) headed 
the original bank in Frankfurt, which was absorbed by the 
Dresdner Bank in 1904. In Paris and London the Erlangers 
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became part of Europe's banking elite, although their at- 
tempt to float a Confederate loan during the American Civil 
War miscarried. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Mendelsohn, Die Familie Erlanger - 


Bankiers, Mdzene, Kiinstler (2005). 
[Joachim O. Ronall] 


ERLANGER, CAMILLE (1863-1919), composer. Born in 
Paris of an Alsatian family, Erlanger studied composition at 
the Paris Conservatoire with Delibes and Massenet, and re- 
ceived the Rome Prize in 1888 for his cantata Velléda. Erlanger 
wrote nine operas. His first opera, Kermaria, produced in 1897 
by the Opéra-Comique, made little impression. However, his 
next attempt — Le Juif Polonais (1900), based on the story by 
Erckman-Chatrian — was very popular and remained in the 
operatic repertoire until 1933. His most popular opera was 
an opéra-comique - Aphorodite (1906), adapted from Pierre 
Louys’ novel and performed over 180 times in 20 years. Er- 
langer was particularly influenced by Weber, whom he greatly 
admired, and to a much lesser extent by Wagner. Other operas 
of his are Bacchus triomphant (1909) and Hannele Mattern 
(1911). He also wrote the symphonic poem Maitre et Servi- 
teur, based on Tolstoy’s story, which remained in manuscript; 
La Chasse fantastique (1893); Le fils de létoile (drame musical, 
1904), and many songs. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online; C. Mendés, “Le Juif po- 
lonais,” Le journal (April 11, 1900); A. Bachelet, “Camille Erlanger,’ 


in: Monde musical, v (1919). 
[Israela Stein (274 ed.)] 


ERLANGER, JOSEPH (1874-1965), U.S. physiologist and 
Nobel Prize winner. Erlanger, who was born in San Francisco, 
graduated from Johns Hopkins University in 1899. From 1906 
to 1910 he was professor of physiology at Wisconsin Medical 
School and from 1910 held the chair of physiology at Wash- 
ington University School of Medicine in St. Louis. He and 
Herbert Spencer Gasser received the 1944 Nobel Prize for 
physiology and medicine, for their work on the functional 
differentiation of nerves and on the influence of pulse pres- 
sure on kidney secretion. Erlanger made fundamental contri- 
butions to the knowledge of the cardiovascular and nervous 
system and to methods of physiological investigation. He in- 
vented a graphic method for measuring blood pressure and 
studied the mechanism of production of sounds used in mea- 
suring blood pressure by the auscultatory method. He studied 
nerve action potentials by cathode ray oscillograph; induction 
shocks as stimuli; traumatic shock and impulse initiation and 
conduction in the heart. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.R. Kagan, Jewish Medicine (1952). 


[Suessmann Muntner] 


ERLANGER, MICHEL (1828-1892), French communal 
worker. Son of the rabbi in Wissenbourg, Alsace, he had a 
traditional Jewish education. Erlanger was among the found- 
ers of the *Alliance Israélite Universelle and a member of its 
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central committee. He helped Charles *Netter to establish the 
*Mikveh Israel agricultural school, and accompanied Baron 
Edmond de *Rothschild’s representative, Albert *Cohn, on his 
visits to Erez Israel. Erlanger advised Rothschild on his philan- 
thropic activities and acted as his liaison with the *Hibbat Zion 
movement and colonists in Erez Israel. He was vice president 
of the Jewish *Consistoire in Paris, a member of the board, 
and treasurer of the Société des Etudes Juives. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Druyanow (ed.), Ketavim le-Toledot 
Hibbat-Ziyyon, 3 vols. (1919-32), index; Bulletin de l’Alliance Israélite 


Universelle, 5:17 (1892), 10-15. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


ERLANGER, PHILIPPE (1903-1987), French writer and 
art critic, son of Camille *Erlanger and related on his moth- 
er’s side to the Comte de *Camondo. Born in Paris, Erlanger 
wished to become a diplomat but worked principally at the 
Ministry of Education, where for 40 years he headed the cul- 
tural-exchange office. In this position he organized hundreds 
of exhibitions and was one of the founders of the Cannes film 
festival. Erlanger was also a prolific journalist and art critic 
(Les Peintres de la réalité, 1946; Les Gisants, 1947) and wrote 
more than 30 books. He began as a novelist, but from the 1930s 
his main work was biographical, falling midway between sci- 
entific historical research and literary psychological studies. 
Among his subjects have been the French kings Charles v11 
(1945), Henri 111 (1933), Louis x111 (1946), Louis x1v (1961, 
1965), and their entourage: Diane de Poitiers, Henri 11’s fa- 
vorite (1955), the two antagonistic advisers of Louis x111, 
Cingq-Mars (1962) and Richelieu (3 vols., 1967-1970), Gas- 
ton d’Orléans, Louis xtv’s brother (1953), and the “Régent” 
Philippe @Orléans (1938), as well as Marguerite dAnjou, queen 
of England (1932), the Duke of Buckingham (1951), and the 
Borgia family (1934). The only contemporary subject of his bi- 
ographies was Georges Clemenceau (1968). Erlanger received 
many prizes and honors. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Biblio, 24 (June/July 1966), 6. 


ERLICH, HENRYK (Wolf Hersh; 1882-1941), journalist; 
leader of the *Bund in Poland. Erlich was born of a well-to-do 
family in Lublin; his father was a Hasid who became a maskil 
and a Hovev Zion. Having joined the Bund in 1903 while a 
student at the University of Warsaw, Erlich was arrested sev- 
eral times for revolutionary activities and expelled from the 
university. Later he graduated in law from the University of 
St. Petersburg and became a member of the central commit- 
tee of the Bund. After the 1917 revolution he was a leading fig- 
ure in the Petrograd (Leningrad) Workers’ Soviet. In Octo- 
ber 1918 he returned to Warsaw, becoming prominent in the 
Bund, and editor of the party’s Yiddish daily Di Folkstsaytung. 
He was a member of the Warsaw city council and the kehillah 
board, and participated in numerous international socialist 
congresses. On the German invasion of Poland in September 
1939 Erlich left Warsaw with his family, and in October was 
arrested by the Soviet authorities. With Victor *Alter he was 
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accused of active subversion and helping Polish intelligence, 
and was condemned to death; the sentence was later com- 
muted to ten years’ hard labor. In September 1941, following 
the amnesty for all convicted Polish citizens in Soviet Russia, 
Erlich and Alter were set free. After their release they were 
approached by Soviet representatives to join a Jewish anti- 
Fascist committee. However, in the early morning of Dec. 4, 
1941, they were again arrested in Kuibyshev. According to a 
communication of Feb. 23, 1943, from Maxim *Litvinov, then 
Soviet ambassador to the United States, addressed to William 
Green, president of the American Federation of Labor, Erlich 
and Alter were executed shortly after their arrest “for hostile 
activities, including appeals to the Soviet troops to stop blood- 
shed and immediately conclude peace with Germany.’ The 
executions aroused worldwide protests by Labor and Liberal 
organizations. His wife, whom he married in 1911, was SOPHIA 
*DUBNOW-ERLICH (1885-1986), the daughter of the historian 
Simon *Dubnow. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: American Representation of General Jewish 
Worker's Union of Poland, The Case of Henryk Erlich and Victor Al- 
ter (1943); Chamberlain, in: New Leader (March 13, 1943); The Mili- 
tant (March 20, 1943); Henryk Erlich und Victor Alter (Yid., 1951), in- 
cludes bibl. 459-72. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Erlich, The Struggle 
for Revolutionary Socialism (1934); G. Pickhan, “Gegen dem Strom,” 
in: Der Algemeiner Juedische Arbeiterbund “Bund” in Polen 1918-1939 


(2001), index. 
[Ezekiel Lifschutz] 


ERLICH, VERA STEIN (1897-1980), Yugoslav social-cul- 
tural anthropologist and psychologist. Vera Erlich devoted 
many years to the study of family relationships in rural ar- 
eas. She managed to save her material on the eve of World 
War 11, and it eventually formed the basis of her book Poro- 
dica u transformaciji (1964; Family in Transition: A study of 
300 Yugoslav villages, 1966). From 1945 to 1950 Vera Erlich 
was a United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion (UNRRA) psychiatric social worker with displaced per- 
sons in Italy. She then went to the United States, and for ten 
years acted as lecturer in Slavic languages and literature and 
a research fellow in anthropology at Berkeley University. In 
1960 she returned to Yugoslavia and became a professor in an- 
thropology at the University of Zagreb. Her published works 
include Savremeno dijete (“The Contemporary Child,’ 1936) 
and U drustvu sa covekom (“In the Company of Man,” 1968). 
In her capacity of professional consultant, she was helpful to 
the operations of UNRRA (the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration) and the 1Ro. 
She was married to Dr. Benno Stein, a noted psychologist 
of Zagreb, murdered in the Jasenovac death camp. 
[Zdenko Lowenthal] 


ERLIK, DAVID (1909-1995), Israeli physician, one of the 
founders of modern surgery in Israel. Erlik was born in Pinsk, 
Russia, in 1909. His family came to Palestine in 1924 and set- 
tled in Haifa. From 1928 to 1935 he studied medicine in Stras- 
bourg, France. In 1936 Erlik was accepted for a residency in 
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Jerusalem’s Hadassah Hospital, where he spent the next dozen 
years training in general surgical techniques. In 1948 he was 
asked by Israel's Ministry of Health to put together the surgi- 
cal department at the abandoned British Mandatory Hospi- 
tal in Haifa, by then renamed Rambam Hospital. As its chief 
of surgery for over 30 years, Erlik was instrumental in mak- 
ing Rambam the major medical center in northern Israel, in- 
cluding the successful association between the Haifa Technion 
and Rambam’s medical school, which opened its doors in 
1969. 

Erlik was a pioneer and innovator of surgical procedures 
involving the blood vessels in the abdomen and kidneys. In 
1966 he carried out the first kidney transplant in Israel, and 
under his stewardship Rambam became the leading trans- 
plant center in the country. Erlik created a surgical standard 
of excellence with which he imbued the next generations of 
surgeons in Israel. 

Erlik was awarded the Israel Prize in life sciences in 
1992. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Hashmonai, “David Erlik (1909-1995) — 
A Founder of Surgery in Modern Israel,” in: Digestive Surgery, 21 


(2004), 447-51. 
[Ruth Rossing (2"¢ ed.)] 


ERMAN, JOHANN PETER ADOLEF (1854-1937), German 
Egyptologist, usually cited as Adolf Erman, or A. Erman. Er- 
man studied at Leipzig and Berlin under Georg *Ebers, and 
then became director of the Egyptian Section of the Berlin 
Museum and professor of Egyptology (1884-1923). Primarily 
a philologist, his work established a solid foundation for all 
subsequent philological study in ancient Egyptian. At the turn 
of the 20" century, under the auspices of the Prussian Acad- 
emy of Science, he began work on the great dictionary of the 
Egyptian language, the Woerterbuch der aegyptischen Sprache 
(vol. 1, 1926). The second revised edition of his Neuaegyptische 
Grammatik (19337), dictated from memory when he was virtu- 
ally blind, still remains the standard grammar of Late Egyp- 
tian. In addition to numerous philological, technical works, he 
wrote popular books on Egyptian literature, culture, and art. 
In an article “Eine aegyptische Quelle der Sprueche Salomos” 
(in Sitzungsberichte der Deutschen (Preussischen) Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, 15 (1924), 86-93), Erman maintained the 
direct relationship of Proverbs 22:17-24:22 to the Instruction 
of Amen-em-opet. This had considerable repercussions in 
biblical studies, for scholars began to see the close, sometimes 
direct, relationship of biblical wisdom literature to ancient 
Near Eastern wisdom literature. Erman, himself a Protestant, 
was of Jewish descent, and although not actively persecuted, 
suffered indignity and humiliation under the Nazis until his 
death in Berlin. His autobiography Mein Werden und mein 
Wirken appeared in 1929. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, 23 (1937), 
81; 24 (1938), 231. 
[Alan Richard Schulman and Michael Fox] 
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ERNAKULAM (formerly Angicaymal), town in Kerala, In- 
dia, about 5 mi. (8 km.) from *Cochin. A community of “black 
Jews” is known to have existed there since the 15‘ century. 
Moses *Pereira de Paiva (1687) lists it as the second largest 
Jewish settlement on the Malabar Coast after Cochin, with 
150 families. In 1970 “Jew Street” contained two large syna- 
gogues, Theckoobagam (said to have been built in 1625) and 
Kadvoobhagam (1150), formerly containing valuable liturgi- 
cal objects; services were held in them alternately on the Sab- 
bath and festivals. Two old cemeteries lie some distance from 
this street. In 1922, the elders of the synagogues wrote to the 
British Zionist Federation expressing their desire to settle in 
Palestine. In recent years the community has declined, mainly 
because of emigration to Israel. None of the Ernakulam syna- 
gogues function any more. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bar-Giora, in: Sefunot, 2 (1958), 214-453 
Fischel, in: Herzl Yearbook, 4 (1961/62), 324-8. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
Puy: J.B. Segal, A History of the Jews of Cochin (1993). 


[Walter Joseph Fischel] 


°ERPENIUS (van Erpe), THOMAS (1584-1624), Dutch Ori- 
entalist. Erpenius traveled (1608-12) extensively through the 
libraries of Europe, availing himself while at Venice of Jewish 
instruction. In Leiden, where in 1613 he was appointed profes- 
sor of Oriental languages (initially excluding but from 1619 on 
including Hebrew), he ran an Oriental press. Erpenius’ own 
work covers various Oriental languages, such as his Oratio- 
nes tres de Linguarum Ebreae et Arabicae Dignitate (Leiden, 
1621). His works include grammars of Hebrew (Leiden, 1621; 
Geneva, 1627; Leiden, 1659); of Aramaic and Syriac (Am- 
sterdam, 1628); the books of Samuel and Kings edited and 
translated into Hebrew and Latin; the Pentateuch in Arabic 
(Leiden, 1621); Psalms in Syriac (1628); and a treatise on the 
punctuation of the divine name (Rostock, 1626). After Erpe- 
nius’ death his Oriental manuscripts were purchased and do- 
nated to Cambridge University (a.o. Hebrew Mss. Ee. 5.8-10, 
Mm. 6.26.1-2). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nouvelle Biographie Universelle, 13 (1815), 
372-6, includes bibliography. 


[Raphael Loewe] 


ERRERA, CARLO (1867-1936), Italian geographer and 
historian of exploration. Errera, who was born in Trieste, 
and originally trained as a geographer, became interested in 
the Italian explorers and cartographers of the 15‘? and 16 
centuries, and produced numerous monographs on their 
activities. These detailed analyses were synthesized in L’Epoca 
delle grandi scoperte geografiche (1902, 1926°). An “Irreden- 
tist” with a particular interest in the Adriatic region, Errera 
wrote a number of books and pamphlets on this subject. 
He was vice president of the Italian National Research Coun- 
cil. 

[Frank D. Grande] 
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ERRERA, LEO (1858-1905), Belgian botanist and Jewish 
leader. Errera studied in Brussels, Strasbourg, and at the Bo- 
tanical Institute of Wuerzburg. In 1884 he was appointed lec- 
turer at the University of Brussels (professor, 1895), where he 
founded the Botanical Institute in 1891. In 1898 he was elected 
to the Royal Academy of Belgium. Errera’s research included 
discovery of glycogen as the reserve carbohydrate of fungi, 
studies on the role of alkaloids in plants, and pioneer studies 
on the physical laws governing the shape of cells. His collected 
works were published in five volumes between 1908 and 1922. 
Errera was prominent in local and international Jewish activi- 
ties. He was connected with the Alliance Israélite Universelle 
and he participated in many international conferences on 
Jewish questions. In 1893 he published a pamphlet protesting 
the persecution of Russian Jews, Les Juifs russes: extermina- 
tion ou émancipation (English ed. 1894; German ed., together 
with the author’s study on the Kishinev pogrom, 1903). His 
brother was Paul Joseph *Errera. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Massart, in: Annuaire de la Société Royale 
des Sciences naturelles et médicales de Bruxelles (1905); Fredericq 
and Mossart, in: Annuaire de l’Académie Royale de Belgique (1908), 
131-279; A. Errera, in: Commemoration Léo Errera, ed. by Univer- 
sité libre de Bruxelles (1960), 17-37 (includes bibliography); Pelse- 
neer, in: Bulletin de la Société Royale de Botanique de Belgique, 92 
(1960), 269-70. 


ERRERA, PAUL JOSEPH (1860-1922), Belgian jurist. Born 
in Brussels, son of the banker Jacques Errera, Paul Errera be- 
came professor of constitutional law at Brussels, was rector of 
the university from 1908 to 1911, and its administrative vice 
president in 1919. He was a member of the Royal Academy of 
Belgium. Errera published several works on Belgian law, in- 
cluding Les Masuirs (1891), Les Warechaix (1894), and Traité de 
Droit publie belge (19187). He was active in Jewish affairs and a 
member of both the Jewish Colonization Association and the 
central committee of the Alliance Israélite Universelle. 


[Rose Bieber] 


ERTER, ISAAC (1791-1851), Hebrew satirist of the Haskalah. 
Born in Koniuszek near Przemysl, Erter, during the earlier 
part of his life, lived in various places including Lvov, where 
he, together with a group of young maskilim, was excommu- 
nicated in 1816 by Rabbi Jacob Ornstein; Budapest, where he 
studied medicine (1825-29); and Brody, then an important 
commercial and cultural center for Galician Jewry, where he 
settled in 1831 and remained for the rest of his life. In addi- 
tion to his literary work, Erter was also active communally 
among Haskalah circles, showing special interest in the plans 
for a reform of contemporary Jewish society. Toward the end 
of his life, he collaborated with his friend Y.H. *Schorr in the 
early stages of the founding of He-Halutz, a Hebrew periodi- 
cal dedicated to the study of Judaica in the spirit of religious 
reform, and distinguished by a boldly critical treatment of 
problems relating to Jewish tradition. 
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Erter’s only book, Ha-Zofeh le-Veit Yisrael (“The Watch- 
man of the House of Israel,” 1858), consists of five satires, all 
of which had been published separately (between 1823 and 
1851) with the addition of some personal correspondence 
relevant to his literary career. Noteworthy among the satires 
are the following: Hasidut ve-Hokhmah (“Hasidism and Wis- 
dom”), Tashlikh (the ceremony of symbolically casting one’s 
sins into the water on Rosh Ha-Shanah), and Gilgul Nefesh 
(“Transmigration of the Soul”). Written in the form of epis- 
tles, several of the satires seem to have been modeled on the 
work of Lucian, the second-century Greek satirist, whose 
writings were very popular in European Rationalist literature 
and which Erter came to know in Wieland’s German transla- 
tion. Lucian’s satiric and ironic treatment of Greek mythology 
and of ignorant and boorish antiquity during its decline was 
adapted by Erter in his fight against the traditionalist Jewish 
society of his day. The recurring character - a type of “per- 
sona satirae” — “the watchman of the House of Israel,’ has its 
source in the prophet-castigator of Ezekiel 3:17 (whence also 
the title); by virtue of the authority of the biblical figure, Ert- 
er’s watchman reviews the reality of Jewish society in Galicia 
and Poland in the first half of the 19** century. In this narra- 
tive, written in an autobiographical manner, the “observer” 
gathers evidence and confronts the reader with confessions 
of figures belonging to an imaginary, fanciful world, confes- 
sions made in a dream state or after death. Having endowed 
them with a keen rhetoric ability, Erter enables these figures 
to explain their character and experience by ironic exaggera- 
tion, coupled with the idealistic pathos characteristic of the 
Haskalah movement. 

The subjects treated in the satires are the hypocrisy, ig- 
norance, and superstition, which in Erter’s view characterize 
the world of Hasidism; the rabbis, who are accused of ped- 
antry, pursuit of personal glory, and literary plagiarism; and 
the leaders of the Jewish community, condemned for their 
corruption. The irony is likewise directed, although to a lesser 
extent, at the maskilim, who ignore the plight of their breth- 
ren, and at Erter’s colleagues, the physicians, who abuse their 
profession out of either ignorance or the pursuit of gain and 
glory. These facts are presented in an extremely satiric form 
with Erter’s frequent use of not only conventional personifica- 
tions of human qualities, in the tradition of satirical allegory, 
but also demonic figures drawn from the Jewish legends, such 
as angels, Samael, and reincarnated souls. The satirist pretends 
to be an objective reporter of empirical facts who, in his ex- 
perimental approach, employs such satiric devices as scales 
which expose the true value of human qualities, nets which 
catch the sins of persons regarded by all as above reproach, 
and the cynical confessions of deceased sinners. He even has 
recourse to the pseudo-magical devices of a miraculous short- 
ening of a journey and instantaneous flight to distant places 
so as to keep track of events in all areas of Jewish sojourn. The 
number of observations made is basic to his method, for in 
describing as many facets as possible of Jewish life which to 
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him seem disgraceful, Erter seeks to stress his accusations by 
way of irony. Assuming an air of innocence, he is apparently 
surprised and shocked at the various reports of deceit and ig- 
norance which are conveyed to him by the characters which 
inhabit the shadow of his sketches. His style is most impor- 
tant in the shaping of his satire. Using biblical phraseology 
extensively, he highlights the disparity between the sublime 
and the ideal in the original biblical source from which that 
phraseology is drawn and the ugly and the ridiculous state of 
the contemporary world which it describes. He also parodies 
traditional legal sources and adapts for his purpose some tra- 
ditional sayings and proverbs. His idiom reflects the elaborate 
Hebrew style of the period and does not lack a certain rhe- 
torical symmetry. A new edition of Ha-Zofeh le-Veit Yisrael 
was published in 1996. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Chotzmen, in: JQR, 3 (1891), 106-119; idem, 
Hebrew Humour and other Essays (1905), 127-39; M. Lovitch, in: 
HUCA (1904), 224-34; M. Weissberg, in: MGW], 62 (1928), 184-92; 
Waxman, Literature, 3 (19607), 187-94; S. Bernfeld, Sefer ha-Shanah, 
2. (1935), 134-42; Klausner, Sifrut (19527), 321-49. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
puy: M. Peli, Darkhei ha-Sippur shel Erter ba-Satirah Gilglul Nefesh 
(1973); N. Orland, ‘Aufklaerung, Emanzipation und Zionismus,” in: 
Veréffentlichungen aus dem Institut Kirche und Judentum, 5 (1977), 
36-41; J. Vilian, “Hasidut ve-Hokhmah le-Yizhak Erter,” in: Dappim 
le-Mehkar be-Sifrut, 5-6 (1989), 277-86; S. Werses, “Gilgul Nefesh shel 
Erter be-Tirgumo le-Yiddish; in: Huliot, 2 (1994), 29-49; S. Werses, 
“Tofaot shel Magiyah ve-Demonologiyah ba-Aspaklariyah ha-Satirit 
shel Maskilei Galiziya, in: Mehkarei Yerushalayim ba-Folklor ha-Ye- 
hudi, 17 (1995), 33-62; Y. Friedlander, Introduction to Ha-Zofeh le- 
Veit Yisrael (1996). 


[Samuel Werses] 


ERUV (pl. Eruvin; Heb. 217¥), term applied to various sym- 
bolical acts which facilitate the accomplishment of otherwise 
forbidden acts on the Sabbath and festivals. The literal mean- 
ing of eruv is “mixing” and it probably connotes the inser- 
tion of the forbidden into the sphere of the permissible (cf. 
Maim., Yad, Eruvin, 1:6). Thus, though it is forbidden (bibli- 
cally, according to some authorities, rabbinically, according 
to others) to walk further than 2,000 cubits from one’s town 
on the Sabbath or festivals, one may “mix” the forbidden and 
permitted areas by establishing an eruv tehumim (boundary 
eruv). This is accomplished by placing sufficient food for two 
meals (also called eruv tehumim) less than 2,000 cubits from 
the town, thus establishing another “residence” from which 
one can again walk the permissible distance in any direction. 
This ordinance is evidently ancient since its existence is as- 
sumed in tannaitic sources (cf. Er. 3-5; Tosef. Er. 3-7; et al). It 
is discussed extensively in the Talmud (cf. Er. 26b-61b; Ty, Er. 
3-5) and by later authorities (e.g., Tur, Sh. Ar., OH 408-16). 
A similarly old statute (attributed to Solomon in Er. 21b) 
is that of eruv hazerot (domain eruv). While carrying between 
private and public domains is forbidden on the Sabbath, the 
rabbis also forbade carrying between two private domains. 
For example, if several houses opened onto one courtyard, an 
object could not be removed from one house to another, nor 
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from a house to the courtyard (the latter is considered private 
property, owned by all the residents, if it is surrounded by a 
wall at least ten handbreadths high). To facilitate such car- 
rying, a loaf of bread (called eruv hazerot) owned by all the 
residents is placed in one of the houses, thereby symbolically 
creating mutual ownership of all the dwellings. The houses 
and courtyard are thereby “mixed” together into one private 
domain. The sources indicate that eruv hazerot was already 
practiced in the time of the Second Temple; the details are 
elaborated in rabbinic literature from tannaitic times (Er. 1:10; 
2:6, et al.; see also Er. 17b; 61b-82a, et al.) down to the later 
codes (cf. Tur, Sh. Ar., OH 366-95). 

To “mix” private and public domains in order that an in- 
dividual may carry from one to the other or within the latter, 
an eruv is erected around a given settled district. According 
to most early authorities, this eruv consists of a minimum of 
four poles at least ten handbreadths high, connected by other 
poles from top to top, forming the shape of a gate. The ac- 
cepted practice among Jewish communities for generations 
has been to erect such an eruv by connecting poles (of the 
required height) with iron wires. A minority opinion among 
the authorities, based on a disagreement of interpretation of a 
talmudic section (Er. 11a-b; cf. Tur, Sh. Ar., OH 362), holds that 
the poles must also be no more than ten cubits apart. 

No eruv, however, can permit carrying within what rab- 
binic law considers as falling under the biblical definition of 
public domain (cf. Shab. 6b; Er. 6). According to most author- 
ities, such a domain is defined as an area crossed by at least 
600,000 people (the number of Jews who fled Egypt) every 
day, and this definition is accepted in law. Since such public 
domains exist only in the largest cities, an eruv is effective in 
most areas. Some consider the minority opinion, which finds 
a biblically defined public domain in most settlements. While 
individuals refrain from carrying in such areas, the authorities 
admit that this practice is not required of everyone by law (cf. 
Shab. 6b; Tos. to Shab., s.v. Kan; Tur, Sh. Ar., OH 303, 345).] 

According to rabbinical decree, in order to cook for the 
Sabbath during a festival immediately preceding it, one must 
establish an eruv tavshilin (cooking eruv). Before the festival, 
bread and a cooked food (some feel the former is unnecessary) 
are put aside for the Sabbath. Since the preparation of food 
for the Sabbath begins before the festival, it may be continued 
during the holidays. The preparation of food for the festival 
and that for the Sabbath are thus “mixed” The food prepared 
before the holiday is “mixed” with that prepared within the 
day, and the use of both is permitted. The term eruv tavshilin 
is applied both to the act of setting aside the food and to the 
food itself. This practice also evidently dates from an early pe- 
riod, since a controversy is recorded between the schools of 
Shammai and Hillel regarding one detail: Bet Shammai held 
that not one but two cooked dishes must be set aside. Eruv 
tavshilin is made by every householder, although, in principle, 
one man’s eruv (e.g., that of the rabbi) can dispense the whole 
congregation or city. The making of the eruv is preceded by 
the standard benediction “Blessed art Thou ... Who hast sanc- 
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tified us with Thy commandments and hast commanded us 
concerning the ordinance of the eruv” followed by an Aramaic 
sentence to the effect that “by virtue of this eruv it is permit- 
ted to bake, to cook, and to kindle light as well as to provide 
for our necessary wants on this festival day for the succeeding 
Sabbath; for us and for all the Israelites living in this town” In 
some congregations it is customary to announce before the 
evening service of the festival that those who have forgotten 
to make eruv tavshilin are dispensed by the rabbi’s eruv. In the 
Portuguese rite of Amsterdam the congregation was reminded 
by the hazzan on the day preceding the eve of the festival of 
the obligation to make eruv (Vosses tens obrigacao de fazer Hi- 
rub). The rules regarding eruv tavshilin are discussed in the 
Talmud (cf. Mishnah Bezah 2:1; TB, Bezah 16a-17b; TJ, Bezah 
2:1) and the codes (Sh. Ar., OH 527). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Ganzfried, Code of Jewish Law, tr. by H.E. 
Goldin, 2 (1928), 135-45; 3 (1928), 14-16; H. Tchernowitz, Tikkun 
Shabbat (1900); N.Z. Nobel, Porat Yosef (1914); Eisenstein, Dinim, 
326-8. 

[Zvi Kaplan] 


ERUVIN (Heb. 72374), the second tractate of the order Moed 
in the Mishnah, Tosefta, and in both the Babylonian and Jeru- 
salem Talmuds. It deals with all aspects of the Sabbath eruv: 
eruv of Sabbath boundaries, the eruv of courtyards, and the 
eruv of the partnership of alleys (see *Eruv). It is thus a con- 
tinuation of the tractate Shabbat, and in fact, it appears that 
originally the two tractates were one, but in view of its length 
(24 and 10 chapters) it was divided into two. This is evidenced 
by the fact that the last chapter, the Mishnah of Eruvin, is a 
kind of supplement to both Shabbat and Eruvin and deals with 
several details of the law of the Sabbath. The Tosefta of Eruvin 
also concludes with a statement which applies to the Sabbath: 
“The halakhot of the Sabbath ... are like mountains hanging 
by a hair, having few biblical verses and many halakhot that 
have nothing upon which they can be supported” (cf. Hag. 
1:8). Eruvin contains traditions which relate to the realia of the 
Second Temple period. Thus chapter 1:10 states that soldiers 
proceeding to battle are exempted from four things: they are 
permitted to collect wood for fuel from any place — and it is 
not regarded as theft; they are exempt from washing hands be- 
fore touching food; they do not have to tithe *demai produce; 
and they are permitted to carry things from tent to tent and 
from the tent into the camp without an eruv. Chapter 10:11-15 
similarly gives a collection of halakhot regarding activities 
generally forbidden because they conflict with the spirit of 
Sabbath rest but permitted in the Temple. The chief sources 
of the Mishnah of Eruvin in its present form are, as usual, the 
pupils of Akiva-Meir, Judah, Yose, Simeon, and Eleazar. It is 
said of Judah that wherever he teaches a Mishnah in Eruvin, 
the halakhah goes according to his teaching (Er. 81b). 

‘The first two chapters deal with the alley and with do- 
mains of a semi-private nature (karmelit), where the sages 
permitted carrying after minor modifications had been made. 
Chapters three to five deal with the limits of travel on the Sab- 
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bath and their extension by eruv. The next three chapters deal 
with the eruv of courtyards and of entrances owned jointly, 
and, as stated, chapter ten discusses various details of the hala- 
khot of the Sabbath. According to Mishnah 6:1, if a Jew shares a 
courtyard with a non-Jew or with one who does not admit the 
validity of the eruv (such as a Samaritan or a Sadducee), he is 
thereby precluded from carrying articles from his house into 
the common alley on the Sabbath. The effect of this law was 
to limit joint residence with a gentile or sectarian in a build- 
ing served by a common courtyard, or using the courtyard on 
Sabbaths (cf. Er. 62b: “lest he learn from his actions”). In the 
Jerusalem Talmud (Er. 7:9, 24c), however, Joshua b. Levi states: 
Why are eruvin made in courtyards? For the sake of peace, 
ie., the carrying of the food before the Sabbath into the house 
of one of the neighbors for the eruv of courtyards promotes 
peace among the neighbors. The Jerusalem Talmud goes on 
to relate the case of a woman who was hated by her neighbor 
and sent her eruv through her son. When the neighbor saw 
the son she embraced and kissed him; on his return home he 
told his mother, who said, “She loves me so much and I did 
not know it? and as a result they were reconciled. 

The order of the chapters in the manuscripts differs from 
that in the printed text. In the Munich manuscript chapter five 
precedes chapter three, and in the Oxford manuscript chap- 
ter four follows chapter two and chapter five follows six, but 
the order of the Tosefta accords more with that of the printed 
texts even though in many halakhot its order is different from 
that of the Mishnah. The Tosefta in the printed texts and in 
the Vienna manuscript of Eruvin has eight chapters - in the 
Erfurt manuscript (Zuckermandel’s edition) it is divided into 
11 chapters - and supplements the topics dealt with in the 
Mishnah. Worthy of note are the collection of halakhot in 
chapter 4 (3): 5-9 which discuss war on the Sabbath. If gentiles 
come to attack Jewish cities, it is permitted to go out with arms 
and desecrate the Sabbath; this applies only if they are bent on 
hostilities which endanger lives, but if their purpose is only 
to take spoil, it is forbidden. If, however, they move against 
towns near the border, even if only to take chaff or stubble, it 
is permitted to go out against them with arms and desecrate 
the Sabbath. In the Babylonian Talmud tractate Eruvin is con- 
sidered one of the most difficult tractates, apparently because 
of the mathematical calculations (see, e.g.,14a—-b or 76a-b) as 
well as because of the difficulty in understanding the various 
designs of the domains and their mutual relationship, despite 
the fact that sketches are provided in order to illustrate them 
(starting with the later printed versions). 

Many scholars conclude from the discussion in Eruvin 
32b, where there occurs the phrase, “Did you embody it in 
your Gemara?” that the amoraim already possessed a Ge- 
mara on the Mishnah which was methodically arranged (see 
the epistle of Sherira Gaon, ed. by B.M. Levin (1921), 63; Hal- 
evi, Dorot, 3 (1923), 117, et al.). It can also be seen from Eruvin 
72a-b that there was an early editing of various discussions 
in the Talmud which preceded its final editing (see C. Al- 
beck, Mavo la-Talmudim (1969), p. 578). Scattered throughout 
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Eruvin are many aggadot and ethical dicta. One tells how “for 
three years Bet Hillel and Bet Shammai disagreed, one school 
saying, ‘the halakhah follows us, and the other, ‘the halakhah 
follows us: A heavenly voice [*bat kol] was heard to say, ‘Both 
are the words of the living God but the halakhah follows Bet 
Hillel? Since, however, ‘both are the words of the living God; 
why did Bet Hillel merit to have the halakhah established ac- 
cording to them - Because they were genial and modest, and 
taught their own sayings and those of Bet Shammai. Further- 
more, they put Bet Shammai’s words before their own.... This 
teaches you that whosoever humbles himself the Holy One 
exalts, and whosoever exalts himself, the Holy One humbles” 
(Er. 13b). The method of learning and memorizing in the acad- 
emy of Rabban Gamaliel of Jabneh and of Simeon b. Gama- 
liel is reflected in an anachronistic aggadic baraita, quoted in 
Eruvin 54b, that describes the “order of the Mishnah” which 
Moses received from the Almighty and its teaching to the el- 
ders and the nation (cf. Epstein, Tanna’im, 187). Among the 
many apothegms to be found in Eruvin are the following: “The 
numerical value of the word yayin [“wine”] is 70 and that of 
sod [“secret”] also 70, to teach that when wine enters, secrets 
are divulged” (65a); “A man’s character can be recognized by 
three things; by his cup [kos], by his purse [kis], and by his 
anger [kaas]; some say also by his mirth” (65b). In addition 
to the many commentaries, editions, and translations avail- 
able today, Abraham Goldberg has published a critical edition 
and commentary to Mishnah Eruvin, which discusses the his- 
torical levels in this tractate of the Mishnah, its relation to the 
Tosefta, and many of the traditions and interpretations found 
in the two Talmudim. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Epstein, Tannaim, 300-22; C. Albeck (ed.), 
Shishah Sidrei Mishnah, 2 (1958), 77 ff. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gold- 
berg, The Mishnah Treatise Eruvin (1986). 

[Yitzhak Dov Gilat] 


ERWITT, ELLIOTT (1928- ), U.S. photographer. Born in 
Paris to Russian parents, Erwitt immigrated to the United 
States with them in 1939. The family settled in Los Angeles, 
where Erwitt studied photography from 1942 to 1944 at Los 
Angeles City College. He worked as a photographic assistant in 
the U.S. Army before going to New York to study film. There, 
his work gained the regard of three influential figures in pho- 
tography: Edward *Steichen of the Museum of Modern Art; 
Robert *Capa at Magnum, the photo agency; and Roy Stryker 
at the Standard Oil Company photo library. Steichen included 
several of Erwitt’s pictures in the Modern’s monumental 1955 
“Family of Man” show, Stryker hired him as a staff photog- 
rapher, and Capa promised a membership at Magnum after 
Erwitt’s two-year army hitch. He remained with Magnum for 
more than 50 years. Erwitt'’s photography has often reflected 
his sense of humor: a quiet sense of the ridiculous, some- 
times punctuated with visual puns, sometimes with hilari- 
ously candid juxtapositions. Most of his images, in black and 
white, were candids, taken with a small Leica, which he car- 
ried constantly. Some familiar photographs included Richard 
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M. Nixon and Nikita S. Khrushchev at the famous “kitchen 
debate” in the Soviet Union; a bored-looking dog lifting his 
leg during a political speech by Nelson A. Rockefeller; and 
Jacqueline Kennedy in Arlington National Cemetery, clutch- 
ing the flag that covered her husband’s coffin. Other memo- 
rable pictures are of unknown people at unknown places and 
times. The cover of one of his books, Personal Exposures, for 
example, shows a photograph, taken at a beach in Califor- 
nia in 1955, of a parked car whose side-view mirror reflects a 
couple kissing. 

[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


ESARHADDON (Akk. Assur-ah(a)-iddina, “Ashur has given 
mea brother” (for the other siblings); Heb. 7177770), king of 
Assyria from 680 to 669 B.c.E., third ruler of the Sargonid 
dynasty. Though a younger son, he was preferred for the suc- 
cession because of the influence of his mother Naqi‘a-Zakutu. 
His reign is characterized by three main policies. The first was 
the reconciliation of Babylonia by the rebuilding of Babylon, 
which his father Sennacherib had destroyed in 689 B.c.£. The 
second was the maintenance of Assyrian rule and influence 
in the northern and eastern marches of the empire, especially 
in the face of the Scythian invasion of 679 B.c.£. and its con- 
sequences in the north, and the gradual political and mili- 
tary consolidation of the Medes on the Iranian plateau. With 
some of the latter he concluded vassal treaties in 672 B.C.E. to 
ensure the orderly succession of his son Ashurbanipal to the 
throne. The terminology of these treaties bears comparison 
in structure and detail with various parts of the contempo- 
raneous Book of *Deuteronomy, especially the final section 
of curses in Deuteronomy 28:15 ff. The third aspect of Assyr- 
ian imperial policy during the reign of Esarhaddon was the 
response to the danger of increasing Egyptian influence and 
intrigue among the vassal states of Syria, Phoenicia, and Pal- 
estine, involving punitive campaigns against insurgent cities 
in 677 and 675 B.c.E. and an expedition to the Arabian des- 
ert in 676 B.c.£., and culminating in the defeat and conquest 
of Egypt in 671 B.c.z. Esarhaddon relates that he made 22 
western vassals, including *Manasseh of Judah, drag beams 
and timber for the construction of his palace in Nineveh and 
stone statues of protective deities (see Pritchard, Texts, 291). 
This may be the historical nucleus of 11 Chronicles 33:11-12, 
according to which Manasseh was taken in chains to Baby- 
lonia by the army officers of the king of Assyria but was later 
allowed to return to his kingdom. But the political orientation 
of Judah in those years is obscure and Manasseh may have 
steered a national course for a time. Assyrian cultural influ- 
ence in Judah was strong in the reign of Esarhaddon, and ac- 
cording to Ezra 4:2 he continued the colonization of Samaria 
with foreign settlers. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: CAH, 3 (1925), 79-80, 393; R. Borger, in: AFO 
Beiheft, 9 (1956); D.J. Wiseman, in: Iraq, 20 (1958); D.R. Hillers, Treaty 
Curses and the Old Testament Prophets (1964); M. Weinfeld, in: Biblica, 
46 (1965), 417-27. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.Grayson, in: ABD II, 574; 
S. Parpola and K. Watanabe, Neo-Assyrian Treaties and Loyalty Oaths 
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(SAA 11; 1988); M. Luukko and G. van Buylaere, The Political Corre- 
spondence of Esarhaddon (SAA XVI; 2002); F. Reynolds, The Babylo- 
nian Correspondence of Esarhaddon (SAA 17; 2003). 


[Aaron Shaffer] 


ESAU (Heb. 1i7y; meaning uncertain; see below), the firstborn 
son of *Isaac and *Rebekah, the twin brother of *Jacob (Gen. 
25:24-26). Esau is also called Edom (25:30) and is the ancestor 
of the Edomites (Gen. 36; Mal. 1:2-3; see *Edom). The Bible 
does not describe Esau at great length; but he is featured as a 
hairy man, “a skillful hunter, a man of the outdoors,’ and the 
favored son of Isaac, in sharp contrast to Jacob, a mild man, 
“smooth-skinned,’ and the favored son of Rebekah (Gen. 
25:25, 27-28; 27:11). According to the biblical narrative, while 
Rebekah was pregnant with the twins, “the children struggled 
in her womb” and in her anxiety Rebekah “went to inquire of 
the Lord” The oracle she received in reply describes, in fact, 
not so much the relationship between Jacob and Esau as that 
between the Israelites and the Edomites: each of the boys 
would become the progenitor of a nation, and “One people 
[would] be mightier than the other, and the older would serve 
the younger.’ In a sense, the prophecy began to be fulfilled 
in the lifetime of the two ancestors, through two episodes in 
which Jacob gains the upper hand. First a starving Esau took 
an oath whereby he agreed to relinquish his birthright to his 
brother in exchange for a meal (25:29-34). The oath, it should 
be noted, was as binding as a written document. The narra- 
tive at this point contrasts with pentateuchal law, which guar- 
antees certain privileges to the firstborn (Deut. 21:15-17), and 
reflects an earlier state of affairs in which the transfer of the 
birthright was possible. The socio-legal situation behind this 
incident is clarified in the finds of *Nuzi (see *Patriarchs). The 
second event which gives the struggle between the two broth- 
ers special significance is the loss by Esau of the patriarchal 
blessing (Gen. 27). Jacob, following the advice of his mother, 
disguised himself as Esau and received the blessing promised 
by Isaac to his brother. When Esau discovered the deception 
and implored his father for a blessing, he was told, “See, your 
abode shall enjoy the fat of the earth and the dew of heaven 
above. Yet by your sword you shall live, and you shall serve 
your brother; but when you grow restive, you shall break his 
yoke from your neck.” This “blessing” contains echoes of the 
oracle which Rebekah had received, the supremacy of the 
younger brother over the firstborn being emphasized in both 
cases. However, at the end of Isaac’s blessing there is a hint of 
Edom’s recovery of her independence in the days of Solomon 
(1 Kings 11:21-22, 25) and Jehoram (11 Kings 8:20-22). Incensed 
by Jacob's deception, Esau intended to kill Jacob once Isaac 
was dead (Gen. 27:41). When Rebekah became aware of this, 
she advised Jacob to flee to her brother *Laban in *Haran, 
where he stayed for 20 years. Meanwhile Esau, having taken 
two wives from among the indigenous peoples of Canaan 
and a third from among the daughters of his uncle, Ishmael 
(regarding their names, and the parentages of the Canaanite 
ones, there are two different traditions: Gen. 26:34; 28:9; and 
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Gen. 36:2), and having begotten children, migrated with all 
his household and his belongings “to another land because 
of his brother Jacob. For their possessions were too many 
and the land where they sojourned could not support them 
because of their livestock” (Gen. 36:6—7). Esau settled in the 
land of Seir, alongside the descendants of Seir the Horite, who 
were already living there (36:20). When Jacob, on his way 
home from Haran, had advanced into *Gilead as far south as 
*Penuel, he decided to try to appease his brother by sending 
messengers with greetings. Esau set out to meet him with a 
band of 400 stalwarts; and when his messengers returned and 
made this known to Jacob, he was frightened and sent ahead 
some herds of livestock as gifts (32:4-22; 33:1-2). As it turned 
out, however, Jacob’s fears proved to be unfounded; for Esau 
came with 400 of his men to welcome his brother just south 
of the *Jabbok, greeted him with every sign of affection, and 
refused to accept the gifts. He wished to escort Jacob and his 
company southward through Transjordan to his home in Seir 
where he would no doubt act the older, if not unkind, brother; 
but Jacob persuaded him to go ahead, and then proceeded 
westward to the land of Canaan (33:4-16). In this incident as 
in the sale of the birthright Esau is a good but simple fellow, 
easily manipulated by his wily brother. 

Three popular etymologies are connected with Esau. In 
the description given of him at his birth - “red, like a hairy 
mantle all over” (Gen. 25:25) — at most only the second part 
can have anything to do with the name Esau (Heb. Esav, ‘Esaw), 
which may be related to the Arabic root gsw, “to cover.” The 
redness, in contrast, can only explain his other name, Edom 
(Heb. ‘Edom), connected with the word ‘adom (“red”). In verse 
30, the same name is explained by his impatient plea, when he 
came home hungry, for some of the “red stuff” (i.e., lentils) that 
Jacob was cooking. The red down (“hairy mantle? Heb. ‘adderet 
se‘ar) with which he is said to have been covered at birth may 
originally have served to explain the name Seir (Heb. se‘ir). 


[Yuval Kamrat] 


In the Aggadah 

The personality of Esau is discussed in the aggadah from three 
different aspects, the differentiation between which causes dif- 
ficulties. He is discussed as the brother of Jacob, as identical 
with *Edom, and sometimes with *Rome, with whom Edom 
was identified. 


JACOB’S BROTHER. Esau’s relations with *Jacob were a fa- 
vored theme for many homilies and aggadot. Generally the 
aggadah follows the biblical account, and so do the pseude- 
pigraphic works of the Second Temple period (particularly 
the Book of *Jubilees and the *Testament of the Twelve Patri- 
archs), but they aim at describing Esau as completely wicked. 
However, there are also descriptions aimed at finding some 
redeeming features in him, such as the dictum of Simeon b. 
Gamaliel: “All my days I attended upon my father but I did 
not attain to one hundredth of the attention Esau gave his fa- 
ther, for I attended him in soiled garments and when I went 
out to the market-place I went with clean clothes. When Esau, 
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however, attended his father, he waited upon him in regal gar- 
ments, saying, ‘Father's honor is to be respected only in regal 
garments’” (Gen. R. 65:16). So too the homily: “And Esau saw 
that the daughters of Canaan pleased not Isaac his father; so 
Esau went unto Ishmael and took Mahalath [Gen. 28:8-9]; 
Joshua b. Levi said: he intended to mend his ways [Mahalat, 
root: “to forgive”] because the Holy One pardoned his iniqui- 
ties” (Gen. R. 66:13). The aggadists also find some merit in his 
relations with Jacob. Thus Simeon b. Yohai says: “It is a well- 
known fact that Esau hated Jacob, yet at that moment his com- 
passion was turned to him and he kissed him wholeheartedly” 
(Sif. Num. 69, cf. a similar saying of Simeon b. Eleazar in Gen. 
R. 78:9). Here too, however, the opposite opinion is expressed 
that he did not kiss him “with his whole heart” or that he even 
“intended to bite him” (ibid.). The homilies which portray the 
wickedness of Esau are many and very diversified. He is said 
to have committed the most heinous sins — idolatry, adultery, 
and bloodshed (Gen. R. 63:12) — and he was hypocritical, ask- 
ing questions like “how does one tithe salt ... how does one 
tithe straw?” (Gen. R. 63:10). 


ESAU AS EDOM. The identification of Esau with Edom (cf. 
Gen. 36:1, 43) is often referred to in the Bible and is found in 
all the apocrypha and pseudepigrapha of the Second Temple 
period and naturally in talmudic and midrashic sources too. 
*Amalek, the eternal enemy of Israel, is one of his descen- 
dants. Since the end of the Second Temple, the identification 
of *Haman the Agagite (Esth. 3:1; 8:3, 5; 9:24) as “a descendant 
of the seed of Amalek” (an identification first found explic- 
itly in Jos., Ant., 11:20, apparently on the basis of the connec- 
tion between the name “Agagite” and *Agag, king of Amalek: 
I Sam. 15:8-9, 20, 32-33, and cf. Num. 24:7) served as a fertile 
source for many homilies connecting the stories of the Book 
of Esther with Esau. Most of these homilies are naturally con- 
demnatory, but there occur some with a slightly different tone, 
such as “R. Hanina said, whoever says that the Holy One is 
indulgent will be punished. The truth is that He is patient 
but ultimately claims His due; Jacob caused Esau to utter one 
cry [Gen. 27:34], and where was he requited? In Shushan the 
capital, as it is stated [Esth. 4:1] ‘and he cried with a loud and 
a bitter cry’” (Gen. R. 67:4). 


ESAU AS ROME. The identification of Esau with Rome is not 
found in the literature of the Second Temple period; attempts 
at detecting it in the Ezra Apocalypse (1v Ezra 6:7-8 and in 
Jos. Ant.) and in the Targum of *Onkelos to the Pentateuch 
have no real basis. The identification appears first, appar- 
ently, in an aggadah of the period following the *Bar Kokhba 
War (132-135 C.E.): “It has been taught: Judah b. Ilai said: My 
teacher Baruch (or, “blessed be he” - see later) used to say 
“The voice is the voice of Jacob, but the hands are the hands 
of Esau [Gen. 27:22]; the voice of Jacob cries out at what the 
hands of Esau did to him at Bethar’” (TJ, Taan. 4:8, 68d; Gen. 
R. 65:21, et al. - “Baruch my teacher” may be a cryptic refer- 
ence to *Akiva). The identification is also found in a conver- 
sation between Akiva and *Tinneius Rufus (Tanh. Terumah, 
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3) and is common in the mouths of the scholars of the age 
following the Hadrianic persecutions (Gen. R. 67:7 - Yose b. 
Halafta; Tanh. B., Deut. supplement 5 (p.5) - Simeon b. Ga- 
maliel). Thereafter it became very widespread (see the anony- 
mous homily in Sif. Deut. 41, ed. Finkelstein, p. 85). In general 
Esau is referred to in a derogatory vein but here too there are 
exceptions such as: “For the three tears that Esau shed [Gen. 
27:38], Israel suffered in three wars, as it says [Ps. 80:6]: Thou 
hast fed them with the bread of tears, and given them tears to 
drink in large measure” (shalish, ARN? 47, 130). 
[Moshe David Herr] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: C.H. Gordon, in: BA, 3 (1940), 5; R. de Vaux, 
in: RB, 56 (1949), 22ff.; E.A. Speiser, in: JBL, 74 (1955), 252-56; idem, in: 
IEJ, 17 (1957), 212-13; idem, Genesis (1964), 193-213, 258-61; V. Maag 
in: Theologische Zeitschrift, 13 (1957), 418-29; H.L. Ginsberg, in: JBL, 
80 (1961), 342; N.M. Sarna, Understanding Genesis (1966), 181-88; Y. 
Heinemann, Darkhei ha-Aggadah (19547), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
Puy: N. Sarna, Genesis (JPs; 1989), 177-82. 


ESCALONA, town in Castile, central Spain. A Jewish com- 
munity existed in Escalona during the Muslim period and re- 
mained in the town after the Christian conquest in 1083. The 
rights of the Jews in Escalona were established by the fuero 
(“municipal charter”) of 1130. This gave them equal status with 
Christians and Moors, although a Jew was not permitted to 
act as judge in Christian lawsuits. Jews in Escalona owned 
vineyards and real estate throughout the existence of the set- 
tlement there. In the 1290 tax distribution among the Jewish 
communities, the Jews of Escalona were not included specifi- 
cally, probably due to their small number. The community was 
destroyed during the persecutions of 1391, but was renewed in 
the 15" century, when it was fairly small. In 1453 real estate in 
the city was given to R. Salamon, the physician of Countess 
Juana Pimentel, in appreciation of his services. The list of the 
taxes levied on the community is an important source of in- 
formation, showing that it paid 1,000 maravedis in 1474, and 
2,000 maravedis in 1482. The levy for the war against Granada 
amounted to 38 gold castellanos in 1485. The community paid 
5,040 maravedis in 1489, 6,570 maravedis in 1490, and 4,000 
maravedis in 1491. From a source preserved in the municipal 
archives we know that a Jewish quarter existed between 1477 
and 1489. There is a reference to a Jewish slaughterhouse. Fol- 
lowing the segregation of the Jews in 1483 the mosque of the 
Muslims was included within the Jewish quarter. Thus the 
community apparently continued to exist until the expulsion 
of the Jews from Spain in 1492. Don Isaac *Abrabanel had busi- 
ness interests in the town. There was a group of *Conversos 
living in Escalona, and those suspected of secretly practicing 
Judaism were tried by the Inquisition of Toledo. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Urkunden, index; Suarez Fernandez, 
Documentos, 67, 80, 405; Beinart, in: Tarbiz, 26 (1956/57), 77, 825 
Ashtor, Korot, 2 (1966), 143. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Leon Tello, 
Judios de Toledo, 1 (1979), 291-4; A. Malalana Urefia, Escalona me- 
dieval (1083-1400) (1987), 195-7; J.L. Lacave, Juderias y sinagogas, 
(1992), 314. 
[Haim Beinart / Yom Tov Assis (24 ed.)] 
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ESCAPA, JOSEPH BEN SAUL (1570-1662), Turkish rabbi 
and author. Escapa was the descendant of a family from Cas- 
tile which settled in *Salonika. He served there as head of a 
yeshivah, and was a colleague of Hayyim *Shabbetai. From 
about 1620 he was rabbi of the Salonikan community in 
Smyrna, and in 1648 was appointed rabbi of all the congrega- 
tions of the city. Under his leadership, the united Smyrna com- 
munity became one of the most important in Turkey. Gifted 
with administrative ability, he introduced regulations concern- 
ing the collection of taxes and the supervision of communal 
affairs; these practices are followed to the present day by the 
community of Smyrna and surrounding territory. Escapa’s en- 
actments were collected by R. Joshua Judah and published in 
his Avodat Massa (Salonika, 1846). Escapa was one of the most 
vehement opponents of *Shabbetai Zevi, who was his disciple 
and whom he had ordained, and proclaimed it a religious duty 
to put Shabbetai Zevi to death. Escapa wrote a commentary 
on the Shulhan Arukh, called Rosh Yosef, of which only sec- 
tions - on Orah Hayyim (Smyrna, 1657), and Hoshen Mishpat 
(ibid., 1659) - were published. He also wrote responsa (Frank- 
furt on the Oder, 1709), and a work on *Maimonides which 
has remained in manuscript. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Sasportas, Zizat Novel Zevi, ed. by I. Tishbi 
(1954), 378, index; Conforte, Kore, 46a; Rosanes, Togarmah, 2 (1938), 
208-10; Werses, in: Yavneh, 3 (1942), 101ff.; Scholem, Shabbetai Zevi, 
89-90, 113, 119-20, 140, 304-5. 


ESCHATOLOGY. In general, the term “eschatology” des- 
ignates the doctrine concerning “the last things.” The word 
“last” can be understood either absolutely as referring to the 
ultimate destiny of mankind in general or of each individual 
man, or relatively as referring to the end of a certain period 
in the history of mankind or of a nation that is followed by 
another, entirely different, historical period. 


INTRODUCTION 


The Bible has no word for the abstract idea of eschatology. It 
does, however, have a term - aharit ha-yamim — that often has 
eschatological connotations, at least in the broad sense men- 
tioned above. It means literally “the end of the days,’ i-e., “the 
end of time.” Just as the cognate Akkadian term, ina ahrat imi 
(from the older ina ahriat ami), often shortened to ina ahrati, 
means simply “in the future” or “for [all] the future,” so also 
the Hebrew term be-aharit ha-yamim can sometimes mean 
merely “in the future, in time to come,’ without necessarily 
having any eschatological connotation (thus, e.g., Deut. 4:30; 
31:29; cf. aharit, “a future; in Jer. 29:11; et al.). In the Prophets, 
however, be-aharit ha-yamim generally has an eschatological 
connotation (see below). 

In the last few centuries before the destruction of the 
Second Temple, a new term with a strictly eschatological 
meaning in the absolute sense appears. This term, kez (qez) 
ha-yamim, means literally “the term of the days” (Dan. 12:13b; 
cf. the similar term, ‘et qez “the time of the term,” Dan. 8:17; 
11:35, 403 12:4, 9). 
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Some scholars have sought to derive Israelite eschatologi- 
cal ideas from similar concepts of its ancient neighbors, Egypt 
and Babylonia. At most, there may have been some borrow- 
ings from these sources by the Prophets in the secondary de- 
tails of their descriptions dealing with the horrendous condi- 
tions of the eschatological period. More likely, the features for 
which there are early extra-Israelite parallels were concepts 
common to the entire ancient Near East. Essentially, escha- 
tology in Israel is an inner-Israelite development. Only in the 
very later period, i.e., in Daniel and the so-called intertesta- 
mental literature of the Jews, can a certain amount of borrow- 
ing from Persian sources be shown as probable. 

It is difficult to date several eschatological oracles. In cer- 
tain cases where, for instance, reference is made in a pre-Exilic 
prophet to Jerusalem as already destroyed and the people of 
Judah as already in exile, it is legitimate to suggest that such 
passages are later insertions into the pre-Exilic Prophets. How- 
ever, when such criteria are lacking, the supposition should 
normally be that the eschatological oracles in question belong 
to the pre-Exilic prophet to whom they are attributed. 


IN THE BIBLE 


For the sake of showing how eschatological ideas evolved in 
ancient Israel, it is useful to consider the preprophetic period, 
the early prophetic oracles, the later pre-Exilic Prophets, and 
the Exilic and post-Exilic Prophets. 


Pre-Prophetic Period 

In the age of the Patriarchs, of Moses and Joshua, and of the 
Judges, and in the first few centuries of the monarchy there is 
little evidence of true eschatology. Yet the basis of later Isra- 
elite eschatology was really laid down in that early age. From 
the time of Abraham on, those descendants of his who later 
called themselves bene Yisrael, “the Israelites? venerated their 
one and only God as a “living God,” i-e., as one who took an 
active part in the history of His people. They were conscious 
of the fact that He had made them His “*chosen people” 
Since He was not only the special God of Israel but also the 
sole Lord of the entire world, Israelite religion combined a 
certain “particularism” as the “chosen people” with a certain 
universalism, which looked forward to their God's reign over 
all mankind. They regarded Him as a just God, who would 
reward or punish all men according to their morally good or 
evil lives. Because of His *covenant with His chosen people, He 
proves Himself to be faithful and loyal to His promises (thus 
showing His frequently praised emet or emunah, “faithful- 
ness,’ and hesed, “mercy”); therefore in times of need He sends 
His people “saviors,” such as Moses and Joshua, the various 
“Judges,” and especially David, the ideal mashiah, “anointed” 
(see *Messiah) king, who was promised an everlasting dynasty 
(11 Sam. 7:11-16). The hope and expectation that this relation- 
ship between the God of Israel and His people would continue 
in the future led to the genuine eschatology that is found in 
the books of the so-called “writing” Prophets (as distinct from 
such earlier prophets as Elijah and Elisha). The essential ori- 
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gin of Israel’s eschatology lay in Israel’s belief in its election by 
God as the means by which He would establish His universal 
reign over all mankind, combined with His promise to Israel 
of its own land, “the Promised Land,” “the land of Canaan,” as 
His pledge guaranteeing this promise. 


Early Pre-Exilic Prophets 

Among all the prophets of Israel, only the recorded oracles of 
Amos and Hosea were uttered before the destruction of the 
Northern kingdom of Israel (722 B.c.£.). 


AMOS. ‘The prophetic activity of ‘Amos took place in approxi- 
mately 750 B.c.£., during the brief period of peace and pros- 
perity that both Israel and Judah enjoyed after Jeroboam 11, 
king of Israel (786-746), inflicted a decisive defeat (at an 
uncertain date) on the Arameans of Damascus (11 Kings 
14:25-27). This prosperity led to various forms of social in- 
justice, whereby the relatively small class of rich landowners 
and government officials oppressed the poor, as well as to an 
indulgence by many of the people of both kingdoms in the 
degrading practices of their pagan neighbors. With divinely 
inspired foresight, Amos knew that these evils would bring 
about a time of crisis when the wrath of God would con- 
demn to inevitable doom (Amos 1:3, 6, 9; et al.) not only the 
pagan nations (1:3-2:3) but also Judah and especially Israel 
(2:4-6:14). The prophet based his prediction of Israel’s and 
Judah’s punishment on the much older concept of their elec- 
tion by God as His “Chosen People”: “You only have I known 
of all the families of the earth; therefore I will punish you for 
all your iniquities” (3:2). 

In designating the time of God’s future punishment, 
Amos was the first to call it “the *Day of the Lord” (yom 
YHWH), a term that was taken up, with further develop- 
ments of the concept, by many of the later prophets (Isa. 13:6, 
9; Ezek. 13:5; Joel 1:15; 2:1, 115 3:43 4:14; Obad. 15; Zeph. 1:7, 14; 
Mal. 3:23), with variations such as “the day of the Lord’s fury” 
(Zeph. 1:18), “that Day” (ha-yom ha-hu’, Isa. 2:11; Zeph. 1:15), or 
simply “the Day” (ha-yom, Mal. 3:19; cf. Ezek. 7:7). However, 
Amos did not invent the term; it is clear from his reference 
to it that it was already in popular use. Its origin is obscure, 
and at first it may have had a military connotation, “the day 
of the Lord’s victory over the enemies of His people” (cf. the 
expression “the day of Midian” in Isa. 9:3, where, however, it 
refers to Israel's victory over the Midianites). In any case, at 
the time of Amos the common people were using the term to 
designate the time when their God would bring them com- 
plete victory over their enemies and thus lead them into the 
“light” of lasting peace and prosperity. The prophet turned 
this expectation of theirs directly against them: “Woe to you 
that desire the day of the Lord! Wherefore would you have the 
day of the Lord (yHwH)? It is darkness, not light.... No, the 
day of the Lord shall be darkness, not light, gloomy, devoid of 
brightness” (5:18, 20). In 8:9-10 Amos enlarges on this theme: 
“And on that day, says the Lord God, I will make the sun go 
down at noon, and darken the earth in the clear day. And I 
will turn your feasts into mourning and all your songs into 
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lamentation; I will bring sackcloth upon all loins, and bald- 
ness on every head; and I will make it like the mourning for 
an only son, and the end of it like a bitter day.” While Amos 
used the image of a midday eclipse of the sun merely in a figu- 
rative sense, the eschatological oracles of later prophets (e.g., 
Isa. 13:10) developed this image into vast cosmic disturbances, 
seemingly to be understood literally, that would accompany 
the Day of the Lord. 

Although for Amos the event initiating the new histori- 
cal era would be primarily one of punishment and destruc- 
tion, he includes, because he is aware of God’s fidelity to His 
promises, the hope that for those who “seek the Lord” (5:4-6) 
“jt may be that the Lord, the God of hosts, will be gracious to 
the remnant of Joseph” (5:14-15). Here again there occurs the 
earliest use of a term, “the remnant” (sheerit; see *Remnant of 
Israel), that was reused and at times received a different con- 
notation in later eschatological writings (Jer. 6:9; 31:7; Ezek. 
9:8; et al.; sometimes also in the form shear, Isa. 10:20-21; 11:11, 
16; et al.). For Amos it designates those who will survive the 
destruction of the Northern Kingdom. 

In order that the Book of Amos might end on a more 
positive note of hope, the last verses of the book (9:11-15), 
concerning the restoration of Israel, were apparently added 
by a post-Exilic editor. The later origin of this passage seems 
probable because it presupposes that the Davidic dynasty has 
come to an end and that the walls of Jerusalem have “breaches” 
and the city is in “ruins” (9:11). 


HOSEA. It is generally agreed that *Hosea, the only “writing” 
prophet who was a native of the Northern Kingdom, was a 
contemporary of Amos, although apparently a younger one, 
for some of his oracles were probably delivered shortly before 
the fall of Samaria, although none after that date (722 B.c.E.). 
Like Amos, Hosea inveighed vigorously against the moral evils 
in Israel. Yet his vehement threats of terrible punishments 
(Hos. 2:3-7, 16-253 5:14; 10:14-15; 13:7-8; et al.) are mingled 
with generous promises of forgiveness and future happiness 
(2:16-23; 6:1-3; 11:8-9; 12:6; 14:2-9; et al.); this is done with 
such sudden and confusing transitions that some scholars 
regard the book as a rather haphazard collection of Hosea’s 
short oracles strung together by some later editor in complete 
disorder, while others see in this a reflection on the Lord’s part 
of the prophet’s own experience with his faithless wife (1:2-9; 
3:1-3; cf. McKenzie, in CBQ, 17 (1955), 287-289). 

If eschatology is understood in the broad sense of a dra- 
matic change from one historical period to an entirely differ- 
ent one in the future, Hosea no doubt shows genuine eschato- 
logical concepts. Some of these, which are original with him, 
played an important role in later eschatological writings. Such, 
for instance, is Hosea’s concept of renewal of God’s love for and 
covenant with Israel as in the days following the Exodus from 
Egypt (2:14-15; 11:1). The notable - and seminal - feature of this 
new covenant is that it has a built-in guarantee against Israel's 
ever giving cause for its dissolution as it did with the original 
covenant. With the covenant, Israel will receive a new nature 
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which will render it incapable of breaking it (Hos. 2:21-22; see 
Jeremiah below). Another notable eschatological concept is 
the view of a future in which Israel will never again be attacked 
by human enemies from without and will live in peaceful har- 
mony with all living creatures within its border. 


Later Pre-Exilic Prophets 

In the second half of the eighth century B.c.£. two prophets, 
Isaiah and Micah, were active in Judah, and some of their or- 
acles are eschatological in the broad sense described above. 
Similar eschatological oracles are found in Zephaniah, Na- 
hum, and Jeremiah, who lived about a century later. 


ISAIAH. The authentic prophecies of *Isaiah, who was active 
as a prophet from approximately 740 to at least 701 B.C.E., are 
found in the first 39 chapters (“Proto-Isaiah”) of the long book 
(66 chapters) that is attributed to him; even in the first 39 chap- 
ters there are several sections, some rather long (e.g., the es- 
chatologically important “Apocalypse of Isaiah” in 24:1-27:13), 
that are later additions to the Book of Isaiah. These, as well as 
“Deutero-Isaiah” (40:1-55:13) and “Trito-Isaiah” (56:1-66:24) — 
the question of a Trito-Isaiah is still, however, disputed — will 
be considered below for their eschatological import. Only 
those oracles with eschatological bearing that are clearly or at 
least probably from Isaiah or his disciples are treated here. 

Isaiah lived at a time of national crisis for Judah: the As- 
syrians under Tiglath-Pileser 111 (745-727) ravaged and an- 
nexed Syria and most of the northern kingdom of Israel, and 
under Shalmaneser v (727-722) and Sargon (722-705) sub- 
dued the rest of Israel and most of the Philistine plain; mean- 
while the wicked Ahaz (735-715) and even the pious Hezekiah 
(715-687), kings of Judah, played the game of international 
politics rather than trust in help from the Lord. Filled with 
a deep sense of God's utter holiness by his call to prophesy, 
Isaiah fulminated against idolatry and general wickedness in 
Israel and Judah. Many of his vehement threats of the punish- 
ment that would come on “the Day of the Lord” have a genu- 
ine eschatological ring: they predict universal destruction, not 
only for Israel and Judah, but also for the pagan nations, espe- 
cially those who were the “rod of His wrath,’ and these oracles 
often have the overtones of cosmic disturbances that became 
characteristic of later Jewish eschatology. Thus, for instance: 
“For the Lord of hosts has a day against all that is proud and 
lofty.... And the haughtiness of man shall be humbled, and the 
pride of men shall be brought low; and the Lord alone will be 
exalted on that day” (2:12, 17); “You will be visited by the Lord 
of hosts with thunder, and with earthquake, and great noise, 
with whirlwind and tempest, and the flame of a devouring fire. 
And the multitude of all the nations that fight against Ariel ... 
shall be like a dream, a vision of the night” (29:6-7). 

A recurring theme with eschatological implications in 
Isaiah is that of the “remnant of Israel” (10:21-22; 11:11, 16; 
14:30; 28:5; 37:32). To some extent this term implies a threat, 
as in Amos 5:15 (cf. “only a remnant” in Isa. 10:22), but usu- 
ally it includes a consoling promise that at least a remnant of 
the people will be left with whom the Lord will be pleased (cf. 
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“to recover the remnant of His people” in 11:11, and similar 
phrases in 4:3; 11:16; 28:5). There is no good reason for reject- 
ing these passages as not authentic or for placing them in the 
Exilic or post-Exilic period, since there is mention of a son 
of the prophet with the symbolic name of Shear-Jashub (7:3), 
which means “a remnant shall return.” (This, however, occurs 
in a third person story about the prophet, and its historicity is 
therefore not technically assured; but see Isa. 6:11-13.) 

A new theme in Isaiah is the prospect of a future ideal 
king of Judah. This occurs in the so-called Immanuel pas- 
sages, although, apart from its use as an exclamation in 8:8, 
the name Immanuel, meaning “God is with us,” occurs only 
in 7:14, and the literary form of third person narrative, among 
other things, raises doubts as to its historicity (see *Imman- 
uel). When King Ahaz of Jerusalem is threatened with war by 
a coalition of the kings of Israel and Damascus if he does not 
enter into an anti-Assyrian league, Isaiah urges him to trust 
solely in the Lord and gives him this sign: “Therefore the Lord 
Himself will give you a sign: behold, a young woman shall 
conceive, and bear a son, and shall call his name Immanuel... 
Before the child knows how to refuse the evil, and choose the 
good, the land before whose two kings you are in dread will be 
deserted” (7:14, 16). Although the exact meaning of this pas- 
sage is disputed, it is usually understood as referring directly 
to Ahaz’ son and successor Hezekiah, who is here given the 
symbolic name “God is with us.” Probably 9:5-6 is to be con- 
nected with this passage. Here, after singing of joyful peace 
following a great victory that the Lord has wrought for His 
people, the prophet continues: “For to us a child is born, to us 
a son is given; and the government will be upon his shoulder; 
and his name will be called Pele-Joez-El-Gibbor-Abi-Ad-Sar- 
Shalom [“Wonderful Counselor, Mighty God, Everlasting Fa- 
ther, Prince of Peace”]; of the increase of his government and 
of peace there be no end, upon the throne of David, and over 
his kingdom, to establish it, and to uphold it with justice and 
with righteousness from this time forth and for evermore. The 
zeal of the Lord of hosts will do this.” Finally, connected with 
these two prophecies is that of 11:1-5: “There shall come forth 
a shoot from the stump of Jesse, and a branch shall grow forth 
out of his roots. And the Spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him, 
the spirit of wisdom and understanding, the spirit of counsel 
and might, the spirit of knowledge and the fear of the Lord. 
And his delight shall be in the fear of the Lord. He shall not 
judge by what his eyes see, or decide by what his ears hear; but 
with righteousness he shall judge the poor, and decide with 
equity for the meek of the earth; and he shall smite the earth 
with the rod of his mouth, and with the breath of his lips he 
shall slay the wicked. Righteousness shall be the girdle of his 
waist and faithfulness the girdle of his loins.” These passages 
are quoted here at length because in their description of the 
future ideal king of Judah, they laid the foundation for the 
so-called Royal Messianism in the post-Exilic period, an im- 
portant element in late Jewish eschatology. There is no solid 
reason for denying the Isaian authorship of these prophecies; 
even though the pre-Exilic prophets may not have held the 
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kingship of Judah, as they knew it, in high esteem, they must 
have been aware of the constant tradition based on Nathan’s 
oracle concerning the perpetual endurance of the Davidic dy- 
nasty (11 Sam. 7:12-16; Ps. 89:20-38; see *Messiah). 

Like Hosea 2:20, 23-25, Isaiah describes the peace of the 
Messianic age as a return to the happiness of the Garden of 
Eden, where all creatures, wild beasts as well as men, would 
live in tranquil harmony; “for the earth shall be full of the 
knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea” (11:6-9). 


MICAH. Contemporaneous with Isaiah, *Micah, a native of 
Moresheth in Judah, apparently had a much shorter prophetic 
ministry. Like Isaiah, he looked forward, in a broader eschato- 
logical sense, to an ideal ruler (the basis of Royal Messianism) 
who would be of the Davidic dynasty, coming from David's 
native town of Beth-Lehem (5:1-3). 

The theme of Mount Zion’s eventually becoming the re- 
ligious center of all mankind, which is further developed in 
later Jewish eschatology, is first enunciated in a prophecy that 
is given, in almost identical words, in both Micah 4:1-4 and 
Isaiah 2:2-4. Some scholars hold that this prophecy is not orig- 
inal in either Micah or Isaiah, but that it was inserted in both 
books from some common source by a later editor. Yet there 
is no solid reason for assigning a post-Exilic date to it. Inter- 
estingly enough, in the post-Exilic book of Joel, where there 
is a description of the eschatological war that will be waged 
between the Lord and His pagan enemies, the classical words 
of the earlier oracle describing universal peace are turned into 
the directly opposite sense: “Beat your plowshares into swords, 
and your pruning-hooks into spears” (Joel 4:10). 


ZEPHANIAH. ‘The prophet *Zephaniah probably uttered his 
oracles at about 640-603 B.C.E., in the first decade of the reign 
of King Josiah of Judah, a turbulent period when the idola- 
try and general wickedness of the people of Judah, combined 
with the political folly of Jerusalem's leaders in favoring the 
declining power of Assyria, led him to believe that “the great 
day of the Lord is near” (Zeph. 1:14). The bold imagery he used 
in describing this terrible “day” had much influence on later 
Jewish eschatological writings. After depicting the destruction 
of all the wicked on this day of doom (1:2-14), he cries out: “A 
day of wrath is that day, a day of distress and anguish, a day of 
ruin and devastation, a day of darkness and gloom, a day of 
clouds and thick darkness, a day of trumpet blast and battle 
cry against the fortified cities and against the lofty battlements. 
I will bring distress on men, so that they shall walk like the 
blind, because they have sinned against the Lord; their blood 
shall be poured out like dust, and their flesh like dung. Neither 
their silver nor their gold shall be able to deliver them on the 
day of the wrath of the Lord. In the fire of his jealous wrath, 
all the earth shall be consumed; for a full, yea, sudden end he 
will make of all the inhabitants of the earth” (1:15-18). 

In genuine prophetic tradition, Zephaniah ascribes to 
the Lord phrases such as “the remnant of My people” and “the 
survivors of My nation” (2:9), adding “For I will leave in the 
midst of you a people humble and lowly. They shall take ref- 
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uge in the name of the Lord, those who are left in Israel; they 
shall do no wrong and utter no lies, nor shall there be found in 
their mouth a deceitful tongue. For they shall pasture and lie 
down, and none shall make them afraid” (3:12-13). However, 
the final verses of the book (3:14-20) were probably added to 
it in the Exile or in the post-Exilic period since they speak of 
the gathering in of the scattered exiles of Zion. 


NAHUM. Although the short Book of *Nahum, as such, con- 
sists essentially of a hymn of victory over the fall of Nineveh 
(612 B.c.£.), this hymn is introduced by an incomplete “alpha- 
betic” psalm (Nah. 1:2-8), in which God’s wrath is portrayed 
in the vivid colors that are later employed in describing the 
cosmic disturbances accompanying the great and terrible Day 
of the Lord. 


JEREMIAH. In the broad sense of eschatology as the “end” 
of a given historical period that would be followed by a very 
different one, the Book of *Jeremiah, despite its seemingly 
disturbed sequence of poetic oracles and prose narratives 
combined with later scribal accretions, can be considered as 
practically eschatological throughout. Jeremiah clearly fore- 
saw that the kingdom of Judah was doomed, because most of 
its people refused to give up their evil ways and their political 
leaders resisted the Babylonians whom God had sent to pun- 
ish His people. One can almost speak of “realized eschatol- 
ogy” in Jeremiah, since for the prophet the doom was so im- 
minent as to be felt as already present. Sixteen of his oracles 
begin with the expression hinneh yamim ba’im (“Behold, the 
days are coming when. ..”; 7:32; 9:24; 16:14; 19:6; et al.), which 
for Jeremiah is almost the equivalent of the eschatological 
term “at the end of days,” when the imminent and actual in- 
vasion of the Babylonians under Nebuchadnezzar (cf. 15:1-4; 
34:8-22; 37:3-10; et al.) will take place. 

Yet even when the situation looked utterly hopeless for 
Judah, the prophet still believed that in God’s mercy a rem- 
nant would survive the Babylonian destruction of Jerusalem 
(32:1-15), just as he had expected a reprieve for the remnant 
left in the Northern Kingdom (3:11-18) and a restoration of 
Judah’s exiles taken to Babylonia in the first deportation of 597 
B.C.E. (24:1-10). Like Isaiah and Micah a century before his 
time, Jeremiah looked forward to the continuity of the Da- 
vidic dynasty in an ideal king of the future (23:5-6). (In the 
symbolic name that the prophet gives to the new, ideal king, 
YHWH Zidekenu (zideqenu) (Heb. 13773 17177”), there is most 
likely an intentional allusion - with obvious inversion - to 
the name of the last, wicked king of Judah, Zedekiah (Heb. 
17?73).) Moreover, Jeremiah, obviously inspired by Hosea 
2:21-22, foresaw that Israel’s reestablishment would entail a 
renewal of the ancient Sinaitic covenant in such a way that 
it would bring about a true change of heart, a new, interior 
spirituality (31:31-34). 


Exilic and Post-Exilic Prophets 
During the Babylonian exile and in the centuries that fol- 
lowed the gradual return of the Jewish exiles to the land of 
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Israel until the latest writings in the Bible, important devel- 
opments took place in Jewish eschatological thought. This 
can be seen especially in the writings of Ezekiel, the so-called 
Deutero-Isaiah (Isa. 40:1-55:13), the so-called Trito-Isaiah 
(Isa. 56:1-66:24), Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, Joel, the 
so-called Deutero-Zechariah (Zech. 9:1-14:21), the author of 
the so-called Apocalypse of Isaiah (Isa. 24:1-27:13), and finally 
in the Book of Daniel. 


EZEKIEL. Since it can rightly be said that the Babylonian de- 
struction of Jerusalem in 587 B.c.£. formed the climactic turn- 
ing point, not only in the political history of ancient Israel but 
also in its religious orientation, the prophet *Ezekiel is unique 
in many ways, particularly as he prophesied before that de- 
struction (although already in Babylonia), as well as during the 
first few decades of the Jewish exile in Babylonia, where he had 
been taken in the first deportation of Jews by Nebuchadnez- 
zar in 597 B.c.E. He shows a more intense sense than the older 
prophets both of the imminence of God’s punitive judgment 
on the pagan nations (Ezek. 25:1-32:32) and of the restoration 
of God’s chosen people to a holier state than before. 

For Ezekiel, Judah’s restoration would be almost as mi- 
raculous as the resurrection of the dead to life, which is illus- 
trated in his well-known vision of the valley filled with dead 
men’s bones that took on flesh and came back to life (37:1-14). 
Although the new religious life of Judah would be essentially 
based on a sincere inner conversion to the Lord (11:19-20; 
36:26-27), it would be centered on an elaborately described 
worship in a rebuilt temple in Jerusalem; this holy city, with its 
new symbolic name of “The-Lord-Is-There,’ would be in the 
center of the new land of Israel, with six of the twelve tribes of 
Israel living in parallel geographic strips to the north of it, and 
the other six in similar strips to the south (40:1-48:35). 

Now that Judah no longer had its own king, Ezekiel kept 
alive the ancient expectation of a continuance of the Davidic 
dynasty - the basis of later messianism. However, for this 
prophet, Judah's future ruler as the Lord’s viceroy would have 
the title of only “prince” (nasi, anciently “a tribal chief”), not 
“king” (44:3; 45:17; et al). He would be a true shepherd of the 
Lord’s flock (34:11-24). Chastened Israel, though now scat- 
tered throughout the world, would be the Lord’s means of es- 
tablishing His reign over all the earth, and would thus fulfill 
the promise He made to the Patriarchs (36:1-38). A diligent 
elaborator of Jeremiah motifs, he conceived in his own way 
the motif of a change in Israel’s nature - “a new heart and a 
new spirit,” with variations (11:17-20; 16:60; 36:24-28) — which 
would guarantee the new covenant against dissolution as in 
the case of the first. However, he stresses in his inimitable 
manner (36:20-23, 29-31) the principle first clearly enunci- 
ated in 1 Samuel 12:22, according to which God’s motive is 
not compassion for undeserving Israel, but His own pres- 
tige, since His name, because it is associated with Israel, is 
discredited in the eyes of the nations by Israel’s misfortunes. 
‘That is why, even after proving that he is able to restore Israel 
to its land, He will further “prove Himself great and holy” in 
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the eyes of the nations (38:23) by demonstrating through Gog 
and Magog that He is able to prevent their being subjugated 
again (39:22-29). 

The fantastic word pictures drawn by Ezekiel, which he 
used directly only for describing eschatology in the broad 
sense, e.g., that of *Gog and Magog who represented for the 
prophet the hostile pagan nations of his time (38:1-39:20), 
were destined to find many echoes in later Jewish writers, 
who reused them in depicting their eschatology in the strict 
sense — the “end” of the world as men knew it. 


DEUTERO-ISAIAH. The anonymous writer who composed 
Isaiah 40:1-55:13 and to whom modern scholars have given 
the name “Deutero-Isaiah” (the “Second Isaiah”) is generally 
believed to have prophesied in the last years preceding the 
conquest of Babylon by the Persians under Cyrus the Great 
in 539 B.C.E. Just as the prophet knew that the Lord had used 
the pagan kings of Assyria and Babylon to punish His sinful 
people according to the predictions of the earlier prophets (Isa. 
1:21-31; Jer. 7:1-15; Ezek. 22:1-22), so he foresaw that the Lord 
would use the pagan king of Persia as His “anointed one” (cf. 
Isa. 44:28; 45:1 with Jer. 25:9; 27:6; 43:10) to liberate repentant 
Judah from its captivity. The prophet’s preaching, therefore, 
is almost entirely one of consolation for his afflicted fellow 
exiles. From an eschatological viewpoint, Deutero-Isaiah is 
important for his clear perception of God's plan in directing 
man’s history on earth; the Lord alone prearranged this his- 
tory from beginning to end (Isa. 41:22-23; 42:8-9; 46:8-13; et 
al.). The prophet treats this history of man on a cosmic scale; 
the restoration of Judah is to be a “new creation’ for all man- 
kind as well as for the Jews (41:17-20; 42:5-7; 43:1; 45:8). This 
plan of God for the world’s salvation would be carried out by 
the *Servant of the Lord (‘eved yyw), who both personifies 
Israel (49:3) and has a mission for Israel (49:5-6); his suffer- 
ings atone for man’s sins, but his glorious exaltation brings 
peace and salvation to the world (52:13-53:12). With Deutero- 
Isaiah there begins a more transcendent concept of eschatol- 
ogy; climactic events in history are viewed not so much as 
the beginning of a new historical era brought about by hu- 
man means, but rather as a transformation of the world on a 
cosmic scale produced by God’s extraordinary intervention 
in man’s history. 


HAGGAI, ZECHARIAH, AND MALACHI. When Zerubba- 
bel, the grandson of King Jehoiachin of Judah, was appointed 
governor of the small Persian province of Judah, the proph- 
ets *Haggai and *Zechariah temporarily saw him as the one 
who could continue the Davidic dynasty (Hag. 2:20-23; Zech. 
4:6-7; 6:9-14 (emending “Joshua son of Jehozadak, the high 
priest,’ to “Zerubbabel” in v. 1; cf. “the Shoot” in 3:8)); thus 
they kept alive the messianic expectation in Judah. Moreover, 
the strange type of symbolism that first appears in Zecha- 
riah 1:7-2:13 and 5:1-6:8, connected with the concept of an 
incredibly enlarged Jerusalem (Zech. 2:5-9), was later re- 
echoed in the eschatological imagery of Daniel and the later 
Jewish writers. 
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The book that bears the title *Malachi (“my messenger”), 
apparently borrowed from Malachi 3:1, was probably written 
about the time of Ezra and Nehemiah (second half of the fifth 
century B.c.E.). This prophet predicts that the Lord will come 
to His temple preceded by His messenger, and will hold His 
Day of Judgment against the wicked (Mal. 3:1-6). In what is 
generally considered to be a later addition to the book, this 
messenger is identified with “Elijah the prophet [coming] 
before the great and terrible day of the Lord” (3:23). Since on 
the basis of 11 Kings 2:11 it was commonly assumed that Eli- 
jah never died, a popular belief, later elaborated on in Jewish 
writings, held that he would return to earth as the precursor 
of the *Messiah (cf. Matt. 11:14; 16:14; Mark 9:11-13; Luke 1:17; 
John 1:21; et al.). 


JOEL. A terrible plague of locusts (Joel 1:2-20) was seen by 
the prophet *Joel, who probably prophesied between 400 and 
350 B.C.E., to have eschatological significance in that it sym- 
bolized the forces hostile to God on “the day of the Lord..., 
a day of darkness and gloom, a day of clouds and thick dark- 
ness! Like blackness there is spread upon the mountains ...” 
(2:1-17). Yet the Lord would be victorious over His enemies 
(4:1-16) and bring salvation and blessings to His chosen peo- 
ple (2:18-3:5). This is eschatology in the strict sense, involv- 
ing cosmic disturbances as the initiation of the new, transcen- 
dent era (3:1-4). 

In the verse in which Joel has God say: “I will gather all 
the nations, and bring them down to the valley of Jehoshaphat, 
and I will enter into judgment with them there, on account 
of My people and My heritage Israel...” (4:2), the term “val- 
ley of Jehoshaphat” has no geographic significance; it merely 
means “the place where the Lord judges.” Later tradition 
identified it with the Kidron Valley to the east of Jerusalem, 
and consequently this valley and the Mount of Olives to the 
east of it became a favorite burial place, where one would be 
at hand at the resurrection of the dead for general judgment 
on the Last Day. 


DEUTERO-ZECHARIAH. ‘The last six chapters of the Book of 
Zechariah (9:1-14:21) differ in so many respects from the first 
eight chapters that many modern scholars attribute them to 
a later writer (or even to two later writers — one for 9:1-11:17, 
and another for 12:1-14:21), who apparently lived some time 
between Joel (c. 400-350 B.c.E.) and Ben Sira (c. 180 B.C.E.). 
Rejoicing over the fall of Syria and the coastal cities of Pales- 
tine (9:1-8), perhaps as the victorious army of Alexander the 
Great advanced toward Egypt in 332 B.c.E., the prophet saw 
in their fall a sign of the imminent coming of the Messiah as 
a prince of peace: “Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion, shout 
aloud, O daughter of Jerusalem; Lo, your king comes to you; 
triumphant and victorious is he, humble, and riding on an 
ass ...” (Zech. 9:9). In describing the new, transcendent era, the 
prophet develops the symbolic language of the older prophets, 
especially that of Ezekiel, but it already has more of the fan- 
tastic imagery that is characteristic of *apocalyptic literature. 
A theme that later receives further development is that of the 
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sufferings that God’s people must still endure (14:1-2, 13-14a) 
before “the Lord will become King over all the earth” (14:9). 


TRITO-ISAIAH. Many scholars hold that the last 11 chap- 
ters of the Book of Isaiah (56:1-66:24) form a unit quite dis- 
tinct from both Proto-Isaiah (1:1-39:8) and Deutero-Isaiah 
(40:1-55:13). This section probably consists of a collection of 
writings composed by different men at various times in the 
post-Exilic period (even though 57:3-13a may possibly be 
of pre-Exilic origin). From an eschatological viewpoint, the 
passages in Isaiah 60:1-62:12; 65:17—25; 66:7-17, depicting the 
glory of the new Jerusalem and the joy of all the earth, and 
the passage in 66:18-21, describing the gathering of all the na- 
tions of the earth for God’s final judgment on mankind, are 
of particular importance. (On the bearing of the “unquench- 
able fire” (66:24), together with Jer. 7:30-8:3; 19:6; 31:40, for 
the later eschatological concept of the eternal fire of Gehenna, 
see below.) 


“APOCALYPSE OF ISAIAH.” Isaiah 24:1-27:13 is so different 
from the rest of Isaiah that it seems to have been written by 
some anonymous prophet distinct from all the other proph- 
ets whose prophecies have been gathered together in the large 
compilation now known as the Book of Isaiah. The hymns of 
praise (24:14-16a), thanksgiving (25:1-12), and supplication 
(26:1-19) that are interspersed among the various prophecies 
of doom and blessing suggest that this section once formed a 
sort of “liturgy:’ Nowhere in the section is there any reference 
or even allusion to an historical event that could be used for 
dating the composition. Yet in the descriptions of the devas- 
tation of the entire world (24:1-13), of the concomitant cos- 
mic disturbances (24:19-23a), and the salvation of the “rem- 
nant” (26:20-21), the style and language are so similar to later 
apocalyptic writings that this section is commonly called “the 
Apocalypse of Isaiah,” and the date of its composition is gen- 
erally placed not long before the composition of the genu- 
inely apocalyptic chapters in the Book of Daniel. Concepts 
that play a large role in the later apocalyptic writings, such as 
the eschatological banquet (Isa. 25:6) and the resurrection of 
the dead (26:19, perhaps to be understood here in the literal 
sense as distinct from the symbolic resurrection of the dead, 
signifying national resurrection, in Ezek. 37:1-14) appear here 
for the first time (see the Book of *Isaiah). 


DANIEL. The first section of the Book of *Daniel is a compi- 
lation of six (or five, the first being merely introductory) ag- 
gadic stories about Daniel and his three companions, who are 
presented as living in Babylon in the sixth century B.c.£., to- 
ward the end of the Neo-Babylonian empire and the beginning 
of the empire of the Medes and Persians (Dan. 1:1-6:29); the 
second section contains four visions or revelations (7:1-12:13) 
that Daniel is said to have received and which foretell the his- 
tory of the Near East from the time of Nebuchadnezzar, king of 
Babylon (605-562 B.c.E.), to that of Antiochus tv Epiphanes, 
king of Syria (175-164 B.c.E.). This compilation was made in 
its present form shortly before the death of Epiphanes, at a 
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time when Judaism in Palestine was suffering a severe crisis 
both from defection toward pagan Hellenism from within, 
and from violent persecution from without by Epiphanes to 
make the Jews forsake their ancient religion. 

The older aggadic stories were retold in the book for the 
sake of encouraging faithful Jews to withstand persecution; as 
the Lord had come to the rescue of Daniel and his compan- 
ions, so also would He intervene in the present crisis by put- 
ting an end to the pagan empires and establishing His reign 
over all the earth by means of His chosen people, for He is the 
Lord of history, who “changes times and seasons; he removes 
kings, and sets up kings” (2:21). 

The second half of the book (7:1-12:13) contains the earli- 
est preserved form of apocalyptic literature in the strict sense, 
a type of writing that was frequently imitated and developed 
by Jews at least until the destruction of the Second Temple. 
This type of writing, in brief, purports to be a revelation 
(Greek apocalypsis, literally an “uncovering” of the future, es- 
pecially the final destiny of the world, which was given to some 
ancient worthy centuries or even millennia earlier, but was left 
“hidden” (Gr. apocryphon — hence many of these writings are 
called “*apocrypha”) until the present time of crisis. 

Persian influence on the apocalyptic writings can be seen, 
not only, e.g., in their more elaborate *angelology, but espe- 
cially in their division of history into various distinct eras or 
“monarchies.” The Persians divided their history of the world 
into three “monarchies”: the Assyrian, the Median, and the 
Persian. In the Hellenistic period a fourth “monarchy” was 
added - their own Greek “kingdom,” which as far as Pales- 
tine was concerned, consisted of the Ptolemaic dynasty in 
Egypt and the Seleucid dynasty in Syria, with the capital at 
Antioch. The Jews adapted this four-monarchy theory of his- 
tory to their own situation by substituting the Babylonian em- 
pire (as better known to them) for the Assyrian empire, and 
by adding a fifth “kingdom” - the universal reign of God on 
earth, based on His chosen people, Israel. This last kingdom 
would be “an everlasting kingdom” (3:33) — a concept that is 
eschatology in the strict sense. In Daniel this view of world 
history is presented in two places: first, in the aggadic story of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s dream of the gigantic statue made of four 
different materials (symbolizing the four successive pagan em- 
pires), that was smashed by a rock hewn without hands from 
a mountain, which itself “became a great mountain and filled 
the whole earth,” the kingdom of God, “which shall never be 
destroyed..., and it shall stand for ever” (2:31-45); secondly, 
in the apocalypse of chapter 7, where four beasts (each with 
a characteristic number to show the number of rulers) rep- 
resenting the four successive pagan empires are destroyed by 
God, and in their place “one like a son of man” receives from 
the Lord “dominion, and glory, and kingdom, that all peoples, 
nations, and languages should serve him; his dominion is an 
everlasting dominion, which shall not pass away, and his king- 
dom one that shall not be destroyed” (7:13-14). 

In Daniel, the “one like a son of man” (a Semitism mean- 
ing simply “one like a human being”) is a symbol, as stated 
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explicitly, representing “the people of the saints of the Most 
High” (7:27); that he “came with the clouds of heaven” (7:13), 
ie., had his origin from God, is said primarily to contrast him 
with the four great beasts that “came up from the sea” (7:3), 
ie., from the realms of chaos (cf. Gen. 1:2). However, as will 
be shown below, this purely symbolic figure of “one like a son 
of man” was soon regarded as a real person, the Messiah. 

Daniel contains the first unequivocal affirmation of a 
belief in the eschatological resurrection of the dead: “There 
shall be a time of trouble...; and at that time your people shall 
be delivered, every one whose name shall be found written 
in the book. And many of those who sleep in the dust of the 
earth shall awake, some to everlasting life, and some to shame 
and everlasting contempt” (12:1-2). This does not necessarily 
imply a universal resurrection of all mankind at “the end of 
the world”; the expression “many of those” hardly means “all 
men, numerous as they are.” But it does offer a solution to 
the age-old problem of divine retribution, why the just suffer 
and the wicked seem to prosper in this life. The Book of Job 
struggled in vain with this problem; yet even the well-known 
passage in Job 19:25-27, where the text itself'is not clear, seems 
merely to have the sufferer reassert his firm belief that God 
would some day vindicate Job’s righteousness. Belief in the 
resurrection of the dead may have been adumbrated in the 
“Apocalypse of Isaiah” (Isa. 26:19; see above) and in the pious 
hope of the Psalmist (Ps. 73:23-26), yet it appears in Daniel 
12:1-2 with startling suddenness. Perhaps there is some influ- 
ence here from the Zoroastrian religion of the Persians, which 
had such a belief. However, the occasion for the expression of 
this belief in Israel was apparently due to Israel’s conviction, 
on the one hand, of God’s justice in rewarding the good, and 
on the other hand the martyrdom of so many innocent Jews 
in Antiochus Epiphanes’ persecution. 

Another important trait in the eschatology of Daniel is 
the attempt by the author of the apocalypse contained in chap- 
ter 9 to show that “the end” was to come in the near future; he 
does this by interpreting the 70 years of exile that had been 
foretold by Jeremiah (Jer. 25:11; 29:10) to mean 70 weeks of 
years or 490 years, and to argue from this by his own strange 
chronology that only three and a half years still remained be- 
fore the end would come. The author may well have been the 
compiler of the entire book, for the references to the remain- 
ing three and a half years before “the end” in the other apoc- 
alypses (7:25b; 8:14; 12:7) seem to be insertions made by him. 
Later on, additions were made to the book in 12:11 and 12:12, 
in order to lengthen the period of waiting when the earlier 
predictions failed to be fulfilled. 


IN THE INTERTESTAMENTAL LITERATURE 


Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha 

Certain Jewish writings that were composed after the comple- 
tion of the latest book of the Hebrew Bible (probably Daniel, 
c. 165 B.C.E.) and before the completion of the books of the 
New Testament are commonly referred to as the “intertesta- 
mental literature.” With the exception of some fragments that 
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have been found at *Qumran, these writings have been pre- 
served in Greek (or in secondary translations made from the 
Greek), although most of them were originally written not in 
Greek but in Hebrew or Aramaic. None of these books is in- 
cluded in the Jewish or Protestant canon; but seven of them, 
which are found in the *Septuagint, are included in the Bible 
of Roman Catholics and Orthodox Christians. These seven 
books — Tobit, Judith, Baruch, 1 and 11 Maccabees, the Wis- 
dom of Ben Sira, and the Wisdom of Solomon - are called 
“deuterocanonical” (i.e., belonging to the “second canon”) by 
the Catholics; Protestants call them “the *Apocrypha,’ and the 
rest, “the Pseudepigrapha.” Some of these books - the Ethiopic 
and the Slavonic Books of Enoch, the Apocalypse of Ezra, the 
Syriac and the Greek Apocalypses of Baruch, the Jewish Sib- 
ylline Oracles, etc. - are primarily apocalyptic and of prime 
importance for the eschatological concepts of the period in 
question. However, even the pseudohistorical writings (Jubi- 
lees, Life of Adam and Eve, Ascension of Isaiah, etc.) and the 
moral-didactic writings (Wisdom of Solomon, Testaments of 
the Twelve Patriarchs, Psalms of Solomon, etc.) provide much 
information concerning eschatological ideas of the Jews in the 
last two centuries before, and the first century after, the de- 
struction of the Second Temple. Almost all the intertestamen- 
tal writings have come down in copies or translations made 
by Christian scribes, who often interpolated new passages 
containing Christian concepts into the older original Jewish 
compositions. However, it is generally not difficult to discern 
which passages are Christian interpolations. 


MESSIANISM. Although Jewish eschatology, including that 
of the intertestamental literature, was always theocentric, ie., 
concerned basically with the ultimate triumph of God and 
His justice, it combined this with certain preliminary events 
that would precede the establishment of God’s universal reign 
over all mankind on “the Day of the Lord.” Chief among these 
preliminary events would be the reign of the *Messiah (1 En. 
45:33 105:2; 28:29; 13:32-35; 14:9). Not only from the intertes- 
tamental writings but also from Josephus (Wars, 2:6, 12; Ant., 
13:9) and the New Testament (Matt. 23:23-24; etc.), it is clear 
that in the last two centuries before the destruction of the Sec- 
ond Temple and even in the succeeding generations, e.g., at 
the time of the revolt of Bar Kokhba (132-135 c.£.), belief in 
the imminent coming of the Messiah was widespread in Ju- 
daism. During that period more than one contender arose to 
claim the title of Messiah (cf. Acts 5:36; 12:38). The intertesta- 
mental literature naturally reflects this belief, but not always 
in a uniform fashion. 

Some of these writings speak of certain personages who 
would precede the coming of the Messiah. On the basis of 
Deuteronomy 18:15 (“A prophet will the Lord thy God raise up 
into thee..., like unto me; unto him ye shall hearken”), some 
of the apocalyptic writers of this period predicted that a spe- 
cial prophet, or even Moses himself, would come to prepare 
the way for the Messiah. Jeremiah, “a friend of his brethren, 
who prays much for his people and for the holy city” (11 Macc. 
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15:14) and highly respected by the Jews of the period, was 
sometimes identified with this precursor of the Messiah. How- 
ever, the chief candidate for the office of the precursor of the 
Messiah was the prophet Elijah, in keeping with the oracle of 
Malachi 3:23-24; by his miracles and his preaching he would 
reform the people and make them ready to receive the Mes- 
siah (cf. e.g., Ecclus. 48:10-11). 


Reckoning Eschatological Times. In imitation of the attempts 
made in Daniel to calculate the time remaining before “the end 
of time” (cf. Ass. Mos. 1:18; 1v Ezra 3:14), the apocalyptic writ- 
ers of the intertestamental period devised various methods 
for reckoning “the times of the Messiah,” Yemot ha-Mashiah. 
Jubilees, for instance, divided the history of the world into a 
great number of “jubilees” (period of 50 years each) in order to 
establish when “the end” would come. Other writings divided 
the history of the world into 12 periods of 400 years apiece 
(1v Ezra14:11; Test. Patr., Abraham A 19, B 7; Life of Adam and 
Eve 42). Some reckoned by millennia and maintained that the 
reign of the Messiah itself would last for a thousand years, re- 
ferring to “the Messianic millennium,” a period of peace and 
happiness on earth before the final Day of the Lord. 


Birth Pangs of the Messiah. In general, the intertestamental 
literature depicts the period preceding the coming of the Mes- 
siah as one of terrible distress: plagues and famine, floods and 
earthquakes, wars and revolutions, accompanied by such cos- 
mic disturbances as the darkening of the sun and the moon 
and the falling of the stars from the sky. In part, these ideas 
were derived from contemporary events, such as the disper- 
sion and persecutions suffered by the people of Israel, and in 
part from the descriptions of the Day of the Lord found in 
the writings of the earlier prophets. The purpose of these ter- 
rifying pictures was to encourage the faithful in Israel to bear 
their afflictions patiently as God’s will for them, for only when 
the cup of evil was filled to the brim would the Messiah come 
to bring salvation. These sufferings, therefore, are commonly 
called “the pangs of the Messiah,’ hevlo shel Mashiah, mean- 
ing that Israel, like a mother, was to bring forth the Messiah 
in the pangs of childbirth. 

On the basis of Ezekiel 38:1-39:20, the pre-messianic 
wars are presented as the Lord’s fight against Gog and Ma- 
gog, symbols of the powers of evil in the world. The leader of 
these evil forces bears such names as Satan, Belial (or Beliar), 
Maste Din (or Mastema), and (in the Greek versions) the 
Anti-Christ. However, it should be noted that this pre-messi- 
anic warfare is to be understood primarily as a spiritual, not 
a military, one; and the Lord’s use of Israel in establishing His 
reign over all mankind is not intended to imply an Israelite 
political empire. 


Son of Man. Besides such titles as “savior” and “redeemer,” 
which are given to the expected Messiah in the intertesta- 
mental writings, a special title is given to him in the (Ethiopic) 
Book of Enoch (i En.; written shortly after Daniel) and in the 
Apocalypse of *Ezra (Iv Ezra; written c. 30 years after the de- 
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struction of the Second Temple), that of the “son of man.” This 
title is clearly borrowed from Daniel 7:13. Although in Daniel 
the term is purely symbolic (see above), the intertestamen- 
tal books use it in reference to an actual person, the Messiah. 
According to these writings, the “son of man,’ who stands “at 
the throne of God” in heaven, existed “before the sun and the 
stars were created” (1 En. 46:1-3); he will bring salvation at 
the end of the ages, when he will be enthroned as king of the 
world (1v Ezra 13:26). 


4TH WORLD TO COME. The apocalyptic writings after Daniel 
(though in this book the terms themselves are not used) divide 
the time after God’s great eschatological interventions as “this 
(present) time” (olam ha-zeh) and “the time to come” (olam 
ha-ba, lit. “the coming time”; cf. 1 En. 23:1; tv Ezra 7:30, 435 
Test. Patr., Abraham 19, B 7). It is only in the latter period - the 
eschatological period in the strict sense — that full retribution 
for good and evil is meted out by God to every man. 


Retribution. Israel always had firm faith in the Lord’s justice, 
in His rewarding the good and punishing the wicked. How- 
ever, in Israel there was a definite development of this con- 
cept in two important points: (1) from collective responsibility 
and retribution to individual responsibility and retribution, 
and (2) from full retribution in man’s mortal life to full retri- 
bution only “in the world to come (*olam ha-ba); i.e., after 
man’s death. 

Although even in the oldest periods of biblical theology 
Israel often expressed the belief that God rewards and pun- 
ishes each man according to his own deeds (cf. e.g., 1 Sam. 
26:23), as can be seen in the numerous cases of divine pun- 
ishment meted out to individual sinners (Cain, Lot’s wife, 
Miriam, Er and Onan, etc.) and as frequently stressed in the 
wisdom literature, in pre-Exilic Israel the emphasis was placed 
primarily on collective retribution; the whole group (family, 
tribe, nation) was responsible for the deeds of its members. 
It was Ezekiel in particular who shifted the concept of divine 
retribution from a collective to an individual one (cf. espe- 
cially Ezek. 18; Jer. 31:29-30 is probably a later addition, bor- 
rowed from Ezek. 18:2-3). However, the principle that every 
man is rewarded or punished in this life for his good or evil 
deeds seemed to be contradicted by ordinary experience; and 
the problem of why the innocent suffer and the wicked pros- 
per in this life, as presented especially in *Job, appeared to be 
an insoluble mystery, best left to God’s wisdom. 


Resurrection of the Dead. A solution to this problem was 
finally found in the belief of the resurrection of the dead 
(tehiyyat ha-metim), i.e., in the notion that the dead would 
come back to life, both in body and in soul, on the Day of the 
Lord. The earliest clear expression of this belief is in Daniel 
12:12, and subsequently it was often expressed by many writ- 
ers of the intertestamental literature (11 Macc. 7:9, 11, 14, 23; 
12:43; 14:46; Jub. 23:30; Test. Patr., Men. 98:10; Iv Ezra 7:29-333 
etc.). Some of these writings speak of all men, good and bad 
alike, rising from the dead for judgment on the Day of the 
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Lord; others maintain that only the just will rise to life, since 
the condemnation that the wicked receive at God’s tribunal 
can scarcely be called “life” (so apparently even in Dan. 12:2). 
Moreover, some of the apocalyptic writings (e.g., 11 En. 66:5) 
speak of two resurrections: the first only of the just, at the 
beginning of the Messianic millennium; the second of the 
wicked, at the final Day of the Lord, which is for the wicked 
a “second death” 

A special concept of a future life immediately after death 
is seemingly found in the Wisdom of *Solomon, a Greek com- 
position (c. 75 B.c.E.) by an Alexandrian Jew, who was influ- 
enced by the Greek philosophical concept of the immortality 
of the human soul (cf. Wisd. 3:1-9). Yet the author of this work 
really follows the common Hebrew concept of life as truly hu- 
man only when man’s body and soul are united. 

In the last two centuries before the destruction of the Sec- 
ond Temple the *Pharisees believed in the resurrection of the 
dead, whereas the *Sadducees did not (Jos., Ant., 18:14; Wars, 
2:14; cf. also Mark 12:18; Acts 23:8). 

Until the last two centuries before the destruction of the 
Second Temple the Jews retained the ancient Israelite concept 
of *Sheol, the dark abode in the nether world of all the dead, 
good and bad alike (thus still Ben Sira: e.g., Ecclus. 14:16; 28:21; 
51:6, 9). However, when the concept of individual retribution 
after death developed in Judaism during this period, the con- 
cept of Sheol underwent various changes in the different in- 
tertestamental writings. According to some of these writings 
there are various levels in Sheol (e.g., six: 1v Ezra 7:36-37), so 
that even before the resurrection of the dead the wicked are 
tormented in various degrees in Sheol’s lower levels, whereas 
the good enjoy bliss in its highest level. According to other 
writings Sheol is replaced by *Gehinnom (Gehenna), the place 
where the damned are in torment, whereas the just, either im- 
mediately after death or only at the resurrection, have the de- 
lights of an eschatological *Garden of Eden or Paradise. 


Gehenna. The word “Gehenna” is the Greek form of the Ara- 
maic Gehinnom for the Hebrew Ge (Bene) Hinnom (“the Val- 
ley of (the sons of) Hinnom”), the ravine in the south of an- 
cient Jerusalem (Josh. 15:8; 18:16). Since it had been defiled 
by being the site of the Topheth worship of Molech (11 Kings 
23:10; Jer. 32:35; etc.), Jeremiah cursed the place and predicted 
that, at the Babylonian destruction of Jerusalem, this valley 
would be filled with the corpses of the city’s inhabitants, to 
be burned there and rot like “dung upon the face of the earth” 
(Jer. 7:32-8:33 19:6; 31:40). Trito-Isaiah (Isa. 66:24) clearly al- 
ludes to these sayings in Jeremiah, even though he does not 
use the word “Gehenna,’ when he speaks of the eschatologi- 
cal punishments of the wicked: “And they shall go forth, and 
look upon the carcasses of the men that have rebelled against 
me; for their worm shall not die, neither shall their fire be 
quenched; and they shall be an abhorrence unto all flesh.” 
The intertestamental writings add further gruesome de- 
tails to the torments suffered by the wicked in this fiery pit, 
where their bodies burn eternally, although, incongruously, 
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they are, at the same time, rotting away with worms and mag- 
gots (cf. 1v Ezra 7:36; 1 En. 27:2; 48:9; 54:1; 90:26-27; 103:8; Ass. 
Mos. 10:19; 1 Bar. 85:12—-13). 


Eschatological Paradise. The term “paradise” is from the Greek 
word that the Septuagint uses to translate the Hebrew term, 
Gan Eden (“the Garden of Eden”). Since the earlier proph- 
ets had depicted, in figurative terms, the eschatological bliss 
of “the new earth” as a return to the original peace and joy 
of the Garden of Eden before Adams sin (cf. Isa. 11:6—-93 51:3; 
Ezek. 36:35), the intertestamental writers call the place where 
the righteous are to enjoy endless bliss “the Garden of Eden” 
(iv Ezra 4:7; 7:36, 123; 8:52; 11 En. 42:3; 65:10). It is not identi- 
cal with “heaven” as God’s abode. But just as Gehenna is pic- 
tured as having several levels, one lower than the other, so the 
eschatological paradise has at least three levels (1 En. 8), one 
higher than the other, the uppermost being nearest to God’s 
abode in heaven. As in the case of Gehenna, so also in regard 
to the eschatological paradise there is inconsistency in these 
writings concerning the time when the just enter this place 
of paradisiacal bliss, whether immediately after death, or only 
at the resurrection. 

One of the features of the eschatological paradise, at least 
during the “messianic millennium,’ is the participation in the 
messianic banquet (based on Isa. 25:6; cf. the Qumran litera- 
ture below, and Matt. 8:11). A special privilege at this banquet 
in the world to come is to be seated at the side of Abraham 
(Test. Patr., Abraham 20; cf. Luke 16:26; the poor man Laza- 
rus in “Abraham’s bosom”). 


Dead Sea Scrolls 

The writings composed by the *Essene community that lived 
at Qumran from approximately 150 B.C.E. to 68 or 70 C.E., 
generally called “the *Dead Sea Scrolls” can from a merely 
chronological viewpoint be classified with the intertestamen- 
tal literature; yet, because of their unique importance for re- 
vealing the specifically Essene concepts of eschatology, they 
are here given separate treatment. 


IMMINENCE OF THE END OF DAYS. ‘The presumably Essene 
community of Jews that had its headquarters at the site now 
known as Khirbat Qumran, near the northwestern shore of 
the Dead Sea, was very concerned with eschatology. Its life 
was organized by austere rules, especially by an exact obser- 
vance of the various precepts of the Torah, particularly those 
concerning ritual purity, so that this would hasten the coming 
Day of the Lord and, at the same time, make the members of 
the community ready to stand at God’s awesome tribunal on 
that day. They lived in the barren Desert of Judah, not merely 
because they had fled from Jerusalem and its Temple on ac- 
count of what they considered the illegitimacy of the Hasmo- 
nean high priests and their successors who were appointed by 
the conquering Romans, but more particularly because they 
thus sought to carry out literally the command (originally in- 
tended merely in a metaphorical sense) of Isaiah 40:3: “Clear 
ye in the wilderness the way of the Lord” (cf. 19s 8:12-14; 9:19). 
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They were convinced that they were living “at the end of the 
era of wickedness” (CD 6:10, 14; 12:23; 14:19), which was soon 
to be followed by “the era of (divine) favor” (1QH 15:5). They 
believed that they were living in the “last days” foretold long 
ago by the ancient prophets; and, therefore, they held that 
their anonymous founder, whom they called the Moreh Zedek 
“Teacher of Righteousness” (probably to be understood as “the 
right teacher,’ i-e., the one who explained the Torah correctly), 
had been raised up by God “to make known to the later gen- 
erations what He would do in the last generation” (cD 11:12). 
Their pesher (“commentary”) on Habakkuk 2:1-2 says: “Its in- 
terpretation concerns the Teacher of Righteousness, to whom 
God made known all the secrets of the words of His servants 
the prophets” (1Q@pHab 7:4-5). The Qumran community appar- 
ently expected “the end” to come 40 years after the death of 
their founder (cD 20:14-15), during which period the wicked 
in Israel would be destroyed by God (cp 20:15-16). However, 
when the members of the community were disappointed in 
the nonfulfillment of this expectation, they admitted that only 
God knows when the end will come. So the writer of the pesher 
on Habakkuk 2:3a says: “Its interpretation is that the final end 
may be prolonged, indeed longer than anything of which the 
prophets spoke, for the secrets (or mysteries) of God are for 
wondrous fulfillment” (1QpHab 7:7-8). The interpreter, there- 
fore, says on Habakkuk 2:3b: “Its meaning concerns the men 
of truth, who carry out the Law (Torah) and do not let their 
hands grow too weak to serve the truth, despite the final end 
being long drawn out; for all the limits set by God will come 
in their due time, as He has set for them in His mysterious 
wisdom” (1QpHab 7:10-14). 


ESCHATOLOGICAL WAR. Before “the end” there will be, ac- 
cording to the Qumranites, a great eschatological war, waged 
not only against the powers of evil but also against all wicked 
men, not excluding the wicked of Israel. In fact, the Qumran- 
ites placed in the latter class all the Jews who did not belong to 
their community. They alone were “the remnant of Israel” (cp 
1:4-5), God’s “chosen ones” (1QM 8:6). They called themselves 
“the Sons of Light”; all others were “the Sons of Darkness.” 
This ethical dualism, perhaps influenced by Persian thought 
(though not foreign to the older Hebrew Scriptures), is typi- 
cal of Qumran theology: “He [God] created man to rule the 
world, and He set for him two spirits by which he would walk 
until the appointed time of His visitation; these are the spirits 
of truth and perversity” (1Qs 3:17-19). 

The eschatological war, besides being referred to in other 
Qumran writings, is described at great length and in great de- 
tail in a fairly well-preserved scroll of 19 columns to which the 
title “The War of the Sons of Light against the Sons of Dark- 
ness” has been given. This document is a strange mixture of 
sound military tactics combined with idealistic warfare, in 
which God and His angels fight on the side of the Sons of Light 
against Belial (Satan) and his evil spirits, who come to the aid 
of the Sons of Darkness. The good fight is waged also against 
Gog and Magog (cf. Ezek. 38:1-39:20), here merely symbols of 
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the powers of evil. It seems, therefore, that this eschatological 
war is to be viewed as waged on a transcendental plane, despite 
the elaborate rules based on mundane battles; the Essenes of 
Qumran, like their predecessors the Hassideans of Hasmo- 
nean times (cf. 1 Macc. 7:13-17; and perhaps Dan. 11:34), were 
not militarists. They trusted more in the power of God than 
in the force of arms. In the end God would be victorious, and 
then the messianic age would begin. 


MESSIANISM. ‘The “Teacher of Righteousness” did not regard 
himself, nor did his disciples regard him, as a Messiah. In fact, 
there is little messianism in the earliest Qumran documents. 
However, when the 40 years had elapsed after the death of 
their founder and “the end” had not yet come, the Qumran 
writers speak more often of the ultimate salvation that would 
come with the appearance of the Messiah: “the coming of the 
prophet and the Messiahs (meshihe — note the plural) of Aaron 
and Israel” (19s 9:11; cf. 4QTestimonia). 

For the Jews of that time the Hebrew term, ha-Mashi ah, 
“The Messiah” (lit. “the Anointed One”), did not have the 
same connotations that its Greek translation, Christos, had for 
Christians. From certain other passages, in the Qumran writ- 
ings it appears quite certain that this community, which was 
fundamentally a priestly one, expected an especially anointed 
high priest (“the Messiah of Aaron’) as well as an especially 
anointed lay ruler (“the Messiah of Israel”). It should be noted 
that in the Cairo Damascus Document (cD 7:20) the royal 
Messiah is not called a “king,” but a “prince” (nasi, in keeping 
with Ezek. 34:24; 37:25; etc.). The concept of two Messiahs, one 
royal and one priestly, probably goes back to Zechariah 4:14: 
“These are the two anointed ones that stand by the Lord of 
the whole earth” (said of Zerubbabel of the Davidic line and 
of the priest Joshua). On the presence and precedence of the 
royal Messiah and the priestly Messiah at the eschatological 
“messianic banquet,’ see below. 

It is not clear what the Qumranites meant by the 
“prophet” who precedes these two Messiahs. He may be the 
“prophet like Moses” foretold in Deuteronomy 18:15, 18, since 
the Qumranites believed they were living or were to live un- 
der a “new covenant” (cD 8:35 — the term, no doubt, borrowed 
from Jer. 31:31); or he may be Elijah (on the basis of Mal. 3:23), 
in whom the Qumranites were interested. 


FUTURE LIFE. Although the Qumran community possessed 
and, therefore, apparently prized several of the books of the 
so-called intertestamental literature mentioned above — Jubi- 
lees, Enoch, Testaments of Levi and Naphtali, etc. - its own 
compositions, at least as far as now known, betray relatively 
little concern with the future world after death. They do not 
use the terms, “this world,” and “the coming world,” to desig- 
nate the present and the future eras. There is no explicit men- 
tion of the resurrection of the bodies of their deceased mem- 
bers, but neither is there any denial of such a belief. Perhaps 
it was taken for granted, or it was left as one of God’s myster- 
ies about which they should not speculate. However, they do 
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say the righteous “will share the lot of God’s Holy Ones,’ ie., 
the angels (1QH 11:11-12), and they are to enjoy “everlasting” 
bliss (see below). 

The Qumran writings often speak of “the end” (Kez), i-e., 
of the present era (1Qs 3:23; 4:18, 25; CD 4:9-10; 20:15; 1QpHab 
7:2; etc.). The end will be preceded by the “pangs” of the pre- 
messianic era (1QH passim), by cosmic storms (1QH 3:13-16), 
and by a cosmic conflagration (1QH 3:29-31; cf. 19M 14:17). 
At “an appointed time of decisive judgment” (moed mishpat 
neherashah: 1Qs 4:20) God will judge both angels and men 
(1QH 7:28-29), for in the present era there are both good and 
evil spirits (1Qs 3:20-22). 


RETRIBUTION. Whereas the writings of the Qumran com- 
munity do not mention either a “Gehenna’ for the wicked or 
a “Garden of Eden” for the just in the afterlife, they do, appar- 
ently, speak of the punishment of the wicked as an everlast- 
ing death, and reward of the just as an eternity of bliss: “The 
doors of the Pit will be closed upon those who are pregnant 
with wickedness, and the bars of eternity upon all the spir- 
its of worthlessness” (1QH 3:18). “But the reward of all those 
who walk in it [the way of truth] will be a healing remedy and 
abundant well-being in a long life and a fruitfulness of seed, 
together with all the blessings of eternity and everlasting bliss 
in life forever, and a crown of glory with a recompense of maj- 
esty in light everlasting” (19s 4:6-8). 


NEW TEMPLE. Because of God's promise of “new heavens 
and a new earth” (Isa. 65:17), the apocalyptic writings some- 
times speak of a new Jerusalem with its new temple as com- 
ing down from heaven to the earth. Since the Qumran com- 
munity was basically a priestly one, it was naturally interested 
in a new temple for the messianic age of bliss on earth. Even 
the so-called War Scroll gives instructions on how the priests 
and levites are to function in the new temple (19M 2:1-6). But, 
surprisingly, the new temple of the Qumranites is not thought 
of as coming down ready-made from heaven, but as built by 
themselves according to a new plan revealed by God. 

The *Temple Scroll, like the Torah, is written as if dictated 
by God to Moses. Besides giving various precepts concerning 
ritual purity, festivals, sacrifices, etc., it presents detailed pre- 
scriptions for the construction of the new temple and its sur- 
rounding courts. The resulting construction differs from all the 
previous temples — of Solomon, of Zerubbabel, and of Herod, 
and even from the idealistic temple of Ezekiel 40:1- 42:20. 

To understand the relationship between this proposed 
man-made temple and “the house that He [God] will make 
for you at the end of days,’ as mentioned in certain Qumran 
pesharim, one must remember that the Qumran community 
lived a quasi-sacramental life: their cultic acts both prepared 
for, and symbolized, the full reality that would come to pass 
in the messianic age. This is likewise the case in regard to the 
so-called messianic banquet at Qumran. 


MESSIANIC BANQUET. The midday and evening meals at 
Qumran were cultic acts. Those who were ritually unclean 
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or who were penalized for various faults could not be pres- 
ent at them. The Davidic Messiah and the Priest (or Aaronic 
Messiah) are depicted as already present at these repasts, 
even though this would not be actually true until “the end 
of days.” 

The protocol of these eschatological meals is described 
in 1QS? 2:11-22: “This is the (order of the) seating of ‘the Men 
of the Name who are invited to the Feast’ (a phrase based on 
Num. 16:2, but with Qumranite interpretation) for the council 
of the community, if... [?] the Messiah with them. The priest 
shall come in at the head of the whole assembly of Israel, and 
all the ancestral leaders of the Aaronide priests...; and they 
shall take their seats, each one according to his rank. After 
that, the Messiah of Israel shall come in; and the head of the 
thousands of Israel shall take their seats, each one according 
to his rank” The text then continues with instructions on the 
blessing of the bread and wine by the priest, who is the first 
to partake of them, followed by the Messiah of Israel, and fi- 
nally by “all the assembly of the community.’ This rite is to 
be observed when at least ten men are present. One striking 
element in this ritual is the precedence given to the priestly 
Messiah over the royal (lay) Messiah - which would be ex- 
pected in such a sacerdotally oriented community. Another 
important feature is that this ceremony is to be observed even 
when only a minyan is present. This ritual meal, therefore, is 
both a foreshadowing and a quasi-sacramental anticipation 
of the great eschatological messianic banquet that is often 
referred to in other religious writings of the period (e.g., the 
New Testament). 

From its earliest beginnings in God’s promises to the pa- 
triarchs until the dispersion of the Jews after the destruction 
of the Second Temple, Israel always kept alive its eschatologi- 
cal hopes and expectations, based both on a belief in God’s 
justice and on an optimism that, with God’s help, good would 
ultimately triumph over evil in the world. 


[Louis E Hartman] 


IN THE TALMUDIC PERIOD 


The eschatology of the Talmud and the Midrash is based upon 
that of the Bible and is very similar to that of the Apocrypha. 
A distinction is generally made between “the days of the Mes- 
siah” and “the world to come.’ The former is regarded as the 
transition stage to the world to come, and various periods are 
mentioned for it: 40, 70 (“those generations”), 365 (“as the 
days of the solar year”), and 400 years (Sanh. 99a; Sif. Deut. 
310) as in Esdras (1v Ezra). A late baraita states that this world 
will exist for “6,000 years, of which the first 2,000 will be a 
period of desolation, 2,000 of Torah, and the last 2,000 the 
messianic era” (Sanh. 97a—-b; Av. Zar. 9a). There is also a 
view that “4,291 years after the creation, the world will be 
orphaned”; when there will break out “the war of the great 
sea-monsters” (almost certainly referring to the civil wars 
of the Roman Empire during the period of its decline and 
fall), “the war of Gog and Magog,” etc.; “And the Holy One 
Blessed Be He will renew his world only after 7,000 years” 
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(Sanh. 97b). Not only the year of redemption but even the 
very month and day was fixed by those “who calculated the 
end” (ibid.) - the 14» day of Nisan, according to R. Joshua 
(Mekh., Pisha 14) whose view is accepted in preference to 
that of R. Eliezer. 

Since, however, these calculations did not prove true, the 
scholars proceeded to enumerate among “the seven things 
hidden from men” “when the Davidic dynasty will return, 
and when the guilty kingdom will fall” (Pes. 54b; Mekh., Va- 
Yassa 5). Moreover the Messiah was included among the “three 
things that will come unawares” (Sanh. 97a). When Jonathan 
b. Uzziel wanted to reveal the “messianic end” in his transla- 
tion of the Hagiographa “a heavenly voice was heard to say 
‘enough!’” (Meg. 3a). There is an even more striking saying 
from a period later than that of the early tannaim: “May the 
bones of those who calculate the end rot. For they say: Since 
the time has arrived and he has not come, he will never come” 
(Sanh. 97b). At a still later period it was enunciated that: 
“All the calculated times have gone and everything depends 
upon repentance and good deeds” (ibid.). Moreover the chil- 
dren of Israel were even placed under an oath “not to make 
known the end, and not forcibly to hasten the advent of the 


end” (Ket. 1114). 
[Joseph Gedaliah Klausner] 


IN KABBALAH 


Introduction 

Apart from basic ideas concerning reward and punishment, 
life after death, the *Messiah, redemption, and resurrection, 
there is hardly a commonly held belief among the Jews re- 
garding eschatological details. This lacuna provided an obvi- 
ous opportunity for free play for the imaginative, the vision- 
ary, and the superstitious, and so became the field in which 
the kabbalists left their mark: for they dealt extensively with 
just these concepts. It is understandable that with such scope 
they could never arrive at a decision which was acceptable 
to all, and thus various trends developed. From fairly simple 
beginnings, eschatological teaching developed in the *Zohar, 
and in the kabbalistic works which followed it, and it had 
many ramifications. 


Life after Death 

Of great importance here are the views of *Nahmanides in 
Shaar ha-Gemul on the Zohar, and of the Lurianic school as 
they are crystallized in the great summary of Aaron Berechiah 
b. Moses of Modena, Maavar Yabbok. Generally speaking, 
they stress, after the time of Nahmanides, the differing fates 
of the three parts of the soul, which are separated from one 
another after death. The nefesh (the lowest part) remains below 
by the grave, and suffers punishment for transgressions after 
the first judgment, which is called hibbut ha-kever (“punish- 
ment of the grave”) or din ha-kever (“judgment of the grave”). 
The ruah is also punished for its sins, but after 12 months, it 
enters the earthly Garden of Eden, or “the Garden of Eden 
below.” The neshamah returns to its source in “the Garden of 
Eden above’; for, according to the Zohar, the neshamah is not 
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liable to sin, and punishment falls only upon the nefesh and 
the ruah (although other opinions exist in early Kabbalah). 
In certain cases the nefashot ascend to the category of ruhot, 
and ruhot to the category of neshamot. The zeror ha-hayyim 
(“the bond of life”), in which the neshamot are stored, is in- 
terpreted in various ways. It is the concealed Eden, prepared 
for the delight of the neshamot; it is the “treasury” beneath the 
throne of glory in which the neshamot are stored until the res- 
urrection; or it is one of the sefirot, or even their totality, into 
which the neshamah is gathered when it is in communion and 
bound up with God. There are a large number of descriptions 
in kabbalistic literature of the details and the various degrees 
of punishment in the abodes of Gehinnom, and of pleasure in 
the Garden of Eden and its various standards. They dealt with 
the problem of how the ruhot or the neshamot could have any 
experience without physical faculties; what kind of garment 
the ruhot wore, and the method of their survival. (Accord- 
ing to some, the garment of the ruhot was woven of the com- 
mandments and good deeds, and was called haluka de-rab- 
banan (“the garment of the rabbis”).) Nahmanides called the 
domain of pleasure after death olam ha-neshamot (“the world 
of souls”), and distinguished it absolutely from the olam ha- 
ba (“the world to come”), which would be after the resurrec- 
tion. This distinction was generally accepted by the Kabbalah. 
In the “world of souls,” the neshamot are not incorporated 
into the Divine, but preserve their individual existence. The 
idea of punishment in Gehinnom (which was envisaged as 
a subtle spiritual fire which burned and purified the souls) 
conflicted to no uncertain way with the idea of atonement 
through transmigration (*Gilgul). There was no settled opin- 
ion on the question of which sin was punished by Gehinnom, 
and which by transmigration. One can only say that with the 
development of the Kabbalah transmigration took on an ever 
more important role in this context. Both the Garden of Eden 
and Gehinnom were beyond this world, or on the borders of 
it, whereas the theory of transmigration ensured reward and 
punishment in large measure in this world. Kabbalists sought 
various compromises between these two paths, but they came 
to no agreed solution. Attempts were also made to remove 
the whole subject of Gehinnom from its literal sense and to 
interpret it either according to the view of *Maimonides, or 
metaphorically as referring to transmigration. The eschatol- 
ogy of the Kabbalah, and particularly that of the Zohar, was 
greatly influenced by the idea of the preexistence of souls. The 
existence of the soul in “the world of souls” is nothing more 
than its return to its original existence before its descent into 
the body. 


The Messiah and Redemption 

The Messiah receives a special emanation from the sefirah 
malkhut (“kingship”), the last of the sefirot. However, there 
is no trace of the concept of the divinity of the Messiah. The 
picture of the personal Messiah is pale and shadowy and does 
not add much to the descriptions of him in the Midrashim of 
redemption which were composed before the growth of the 
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Kabbalah. In the Zohar, there are a few new elements. Ac- 
cording to the Zohar, the Messiah dwells in the Garden of 
Eden in a special palace, called kan zippor (“the bird's nest”), 
and he will first be revealed in Upper Galilee. Some believed 
that the soul of the Messiah had not suffered transmigration, 
but was “new,” while others contended that it was the soul of 
Adam (the first man) which had previously transmigrated to 
King David. The letters of Adam (alef, dalet, mem) refer to 
Adam, David, and the Messiah - a notarikon found from the 
end of the 13" century. There is possibly some Christian in- 
fluence here because, according to Paul, Adam, the first man, 
corresponds to Jesus, “the last man” (Rom. 5:17). Descrip- 
tions of redemption in the Zohar follow in the footsteps of 
the Midrashim with the addition of some points and certain 
changes in theme. The redemption will be a miracle, and all 
that accompanies it miraculous (the stars sparkling and falling, 
the wars of the end of time, the fall of the Pope, who is called 
symbolically in the Zohar “the priest of On”). The idea of the 
pangs of redemption is greatly stressed, and the condition of 
Israel on the eve of redemption is pictured in terms which 
reflect the historical conditions of the 13‘ century. Descrip- 
tions of the redemption became more numerous at times of 
crisis, and particularly after the expulsion from Spain. How- 
ever, in the later Kabbalah (Moses of *Cordovero and Isaac 
*Luria), their importance declined. On the other hand, the 
mystical basis of redemption was emphasized - the basis that 
developed from the time of Nahmanides and his school and 
which centered on the midrashic view that redemption would 
be a return to that perfection which was sullied by the sin of 
Adam and Eve. It would not be something entirely new, but a 
restoration, or a renewal. Creation at the time of redemption 
would assume the form that was intended from the beginning 
by the eternal intellect. Only at the redemption would there 
be a revelation of the original nature of Creation which has 
become obscured or impaired in this world. Hence, the ex- 
treme utopian character of these ideas. In the Divine realm, 
the state of redemption is expressed as the end of the “exile of 
the Shekhinah, the restoration of the divine unity throughout 
all areas of existence. (“In that day the Lord shall be One, and 
His name One” - hence the view that the true unity of God 
will be revealed only in the time to come, while during the 
years of exile it is as if sin had rendered His unity imperfect.) 
At the time of redemption there will be a continuous union of 
king and queen, or of the sefirot Tiferet and Shekhinah; that is 
to say that there will be an unceasing stream of Divine influ- 
ence through all worlds, and this will bind them eternally to- 
gether. The hidden secrets of the Torah will be revealed, and 
the Kabbalah will be the literal sense of the Torah. The mes- 
sianic age will last approximately a thousand years, but many 
believed that these years would not be identical with human 
years, for the planets and the stars would move more slowly, 
so that time would be prolonged (this view was particularly 
current in the circle of the Sefer ha-*Temunah (“Book of the 
Image”), and it has origins in the Apocryphal books). It is 
obvious, on the basis of these theories, that the kabbalists be- 
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lieved that the natural order would change in the messianic 
era (unlike the view of Maimonides). As to the problem of 
whether the redemption would be a miracle or the logical re- 
sult of a process already immanent, kabbalistic opinion was 
divided. After the expulsion from Spain, the view gradually 
prevailed that the appearance of the Messiah would be a sym- 
bolic event. Redemption depended on the deeds of Israel, and 
on the fulfillment of its historic destiny. The coming of the re- 
deemer would testify to the completion of the “restoration,” 
but would not cause it. 


Resurrection at the End of the World 

The Kabbalah does not cast any doubt on the physical res- 
urrection of the dead, which will take place at the end of the 
days of redemption, “on the great day of judgment.” The novel 
expositions of the kabbalists revolved round the question of 
the fate of those who were to be resurrected. Nahmanides 
taught that after a normal physical life the resurrected body 
would be purified, and be clothed in malakhut (“the garments 
of the angels”), and, thereby, pass into the future spiritual 
world, which would come into being after the destruction of 
this world; and this new world would appear after the resur- 
rection. In the world to come the souls and their “spiritual- 
ized” bodies would be gathered together in the ranks of the 
sefirot, in the true “bond of life.” According to Nahmanides, 
the souls, even in this state, would preserve their individual 
identity. But afterward other views emerged. The author of the 
Zohar speaks of “holy bodies” after the resurrection, but does 
not state his specific view of their future except by allusion. 
One widespread view identified the world to come with the 
sefirah Binah and its manifestations. After the life of pleasure 
experienced by the resurrected, this world would be destroyed, 
and some say that it would return to chaos (“waste and void”) 
in order to be recreated in a new form. Perhaps the world to 
come would be the creation of another link in the chain of 
“creations” or shemitot (“sabbaticals”; according to the view 
of the author of Sefer ha-Temunah) or even the creation of a 
spiritual existence through which all existing things ascend to 
reach the world of the sefirot, and return to their primeval be- 
ing, or their “higher source.” In the “Great Jubilee,’ after 50,000 
years, everything will return to the bosom of the sefirah Binah, 
which is also called the “mother of the world.” Even the other 
sefirot, through which God guides creation, will be destroyed 
with the destruction of creation. In contrast to the teaching 
of the author of Sefer ha-Temunah concerning the creation of 
worlds according to a fixed cycle (*Bahya ben Asher speaks 
of 18,000 jubilees), most of the kabbalists maintained that 
there would be only one creation, and, correspondingly, only 
one eternal “world to come.” The contradiction of having two 
judgments on man’s fate, one after death, and the other after 
resurrection, one of which would appear to be superfluous, 
caused some kabbalists to restrict the great Day of Judgment 
to the nations of the world, while the souls of Israel, in their 
view, would be judged immediately after death. 


[Gershom Scholem] 
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Introduction 

From the beginning of Muhammad's prophetic career, he was 
impressed with eschatological ideas about the descriptions of 
the occurrences which were to take place on the last day. Con- 
tending that the “insured children of Abraham [the Jews]” did 
not feel the crushing terror of God’s last judgment, J. Wellhau- 
sen concluded that Muhammad must have been greatly influ- 
enced by Christian eschatological ideas, especially the descrip- 
tions of the punishment of the sinners as they were spread in 
Arabia by monks and hermits who lived in the deserts of the 
Arabian peninsula. However after a thorough examination of 
Koranic material, T. Andrae concluded that Wellhausen’s as- 
sumption has no foundation in the Koran. No decisive judg- 
ment can be made as to which religion — Judaism or Christi- 
anity - was more influential in Muhammad's formulation of 
an eschatology. In any event, it may be added that the same 
ideas are to be found in the poems of Jews in Arabia, and 
the works of the *hanifs and contemporary pagan poets. The 
texts found among the Dead Sea Scrolls show that these ideas 
were familiar to Jewish circles in pre-Christian times. Thus, it 
is probable that the beliefs about resurrection, the last judg- 
ment, paradise, and hell were current in Arabia among Jews, 
Christians, and Arabs alike. It is therefore not astonishing that 
Koranic eschatological descriptions and beliefs have parallels 
in the Apocrypha, the aggadah, and the apocalypses. 


The Day of Judgment 

On many occasions Muhammad repeats the descriptions of 
yawm al-qiyama (“the day of resurrection”), an expression 
which occurs 70 times (e.g., 2:79, 107; 16:125; 58:19; 75:1-35), 
and al-sd‘a (“the hour”), 40 times (e.g., 6:31, 40; 79:42). He also 
uses many other names for that day, e.g., yawm al-hisab (“day 
of reckoning”; 38:15, 25, 53), and describes it in many different 
fashions. On that day all men come back to life to be judged 
(28:85; 77:13-14); it will be a day of great calamity, when every- 
one will try to flee, so that “the leg shall be bared” (68:42; i-e., 
the loins will be girded for flight); on that day the trumpets (of 
resurrection) shall be blown (6:73). According to Sura 69:13, 
“the trumpet shall be blown with one blast; but Sura 39:68 
states that the trumpet shall be blown twice: at the first sound 
“those who are in the heavens and in the earth shall swoon, 
save whom God pleases. Then it shall be blown again and, 
lo! they shall stand up and look on.” This dya (“verse”) was of 
great importance for later descriptions of the last judgment: 
the sound of the trumpet will be followed by an earthquake 
(78:18); all this will occur “as the twinkling of an eye, or nigher 
still!” (16:79); at the second sound all the dead will return to 
life and gather at the al-mahshar (“the gathering place”). Later 
Muslim tradition states that this gathering will take place in 
Jerusalem (see below): Allah will come to the judgment with 
a host of angels; the scales will be set up for the exact weigh- 
ing of the good deeds (7:7-8) and “no soul shall be wronged at 
all” (21:48); the books of the deeds of every individual will be 
opened and the reckoning made (10:62; 80:11-15; 89:7-12); Al- 
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lah himself will judge or every sinner will bear witness against 
himself (17:14-15; 36:65; 69:19, 25-273 89:13, 23); the sirat (37:23), 
the way to hell, will lead the sinners to their place of punish- 
ment. The prevailing opinion in the Koran is that interces- 
sion (shafa‘a) will not avail the sinner (2:45, 255; 74:493 cf. Ps. 
49:8) because man must face his Judge alone. Nevertheless, 
the Judge, Allah, the Merciful, can allow intercession (2:256; 
19:90). According to the *hadith Muhammad can intercede for 
the believers and his intercession will be helpful. 


Retribution 

Descriptions of the last day are related to those dealing with 
the lot of the sinners and the righteous: on that “overwhelm- 
ing day” the sinners shall be “humble, laboring, toiling - shall 
broil upon a burning fire; shall be given to drink from a boil- 
ing spring! no food shall they have save from the foul thorn, 
which shall not fatten nor avail against hunger! [But the faith- 
ful] shall be comfortable ... in a lofty garden wherein they 
shall hear no foolish word; wherein is a flowing fountain; 
wherein are couches raised on high, and goblets set down, 
and cushions arranged, and carpets spread” (88:1-16; cf. also 
67:7-8). In some suras the bright and large-eyed virgin maids 
(the houri) are mentioned. They take part in the banquets ar- 
ranged in paradise and some are wedded to the pious (e.g., 
44:54; 55:70-743 56:15—22). 

Muhammad was greatly concerned with the concept of 
hell (jahannam; Heb. gei-hinnom, cf. Josh. 15:8; 18:16), but his 
descriptions of it are not clearly defined. Jahannam is seen as 
something mobile, possibly a monster which swallows the 
sinners (cf. 67:8; 89:23-24). Muhammad's conception of para- 
dise (usually called janna (“garden”), but twice named firdaws 
or jannat al-firdaws, 18:107; 23:11) is much clearer, and is of a 
very material nature. Later Muslim traditionalists and theo- 
logians found in his descriptions many difficulties which had 
to be elaborated, explained, and adapted to philosophical and 
ethical trends. 


Resurrection 

Among the signs of the resurrection the hadith mentions the 
appearance of the Dajjal - the arch foe of the true Believers - 
and the descent of ‘Isa (Jesus Christ) at the “hour” (cf. Sura 
43:61). Later eschatological descriptions assign a special role 
to the Temple Mount, the Valley of Hinnom, and the Mount 
of Olives. According to ‘Abdallah ibn Salam, a Jew from Me- 
dina who embraced Islam after Muhammad's arrival in that 
city, the sirat - the narrow bridge over the Valley of Hinnom 
which all creatures must cross on judgment day - extends be- 
tween the Mount of Olives and the Temple area (where the 
Lord will take His stand on that day); according to the basic 
writings of Islam it is a real bridge, which a Muslim is required 
to believe in. A certain area of the Mount of Olives is called 
sahira, where men will assemble at the hour of resurrection - 
its soil is white and no blood has ever been shed on it. Obvi- 
ously, these places are particularly suitable as burial places of 
prophets, as they relieve them of the necessity of performing 
the “subterranean journey” to Jerusalem and enable them to 
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be the first to be resurrected. According to Islamic tradition, 
many Muslim mystics, saints, and heroes were buried near 
the Temple Mount or on the Mount of Olives, evidently so 
that they, too, might be among the first to rise on the day of 
resurrection. A special place in eschatological descriptions 
is reserved for the Dajjal, Allah’s enemy (the *Armilus of the 
Jewish legend and the *Antichrist of Christianity), and for 
the War of Yajuij and Majuj (*Gog and Magog). These legends 
embody many reminiscences of Jewish and Christian stories. 
The Dajjal will wage war and conquer the entire world, ex- 
cept three cities - Mecca, Medina, and Jerusalem; the battles 
of the Dajjal will be similar to the battles of Yajaj, which will 
be fought in the neighborhood of Jerusalem. In eschatologi- 
cal descriptions, Muslim writers created many new legends. 
Though devoting a great deal of space to this subject, the 
Koran never mentions any definite place. Tradition filled the 
gap by assigning the locale to Jerusalem and its surroundings. 
Books are extant - outstanding among them are the Kitab al- 
Zuhd (“Book of Asceticism”’) and the Kitab Ahwal al-Qiyama 
(“Book of the Phases of Resurrection”) - which mainly consist 
of descriptions of the resurrection: the angel Israfil will sound 
three trumpet blasts, whereupon all mankind will assemble at 
the gathering place on the Mount of Olives. Gabriel will move 
paradise to the right side of Allah’s Throne and hell to the left 
side. Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and Muhammad will stand to 
the right of the scales of justice; the angel Radwan will open 
the gates of paradise and the angel Malik will open the gates 
of hell. The bridge (sirat) which all men must cross is long 
and slippery and narrower than a hair, sharper than a sword, 
and blacker than night; it has seven arches, and on each arch 
men are questioned about their deeds. Particularly interest- 
ing — in view of parallels in later midrashic literature - are the 
four mountains associated with the day of resurrection: Khalil 
(i.e., Hebron), Lebanon, Tar (the Mount of Olives), and Jadi 
(Ararat), each of which will shine like a white pearl, with in- 
comparable splendor, between heaven and earth. They will 
stand at the four corners of the Temple. With the exception of 
those concerning the sirat, which seems to be of Persian ori- 
gin, these legends are based on Jewish or Christian concep- 
tions (e.g., 1 En. 26-27; Av. Zar. 2b). 


[Haim Z’ew Hirschberg] 
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idem, in: Rocznik Orientalistyczny, 17 (1952), 342-8; M. Wolff, Mu- 
hammedanische Eschatologie (1872; containing K. Ahwal al-Quiyama); 
R. Leszynsky, Mohammedanische Traditionen vom juengsten Gericht 
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ESCHELBACHER, JOSEPH (1848-1916), author and rabbi 
in Bruchsal, Baden (1870-1900), and Berlin. His main work, 
Das Judentum und das Wesen des Christentums, was written 
in answer to Adolf von Harnack; others include a biography 
of Jehiel Michael Sachs and a work on the attitude to the Jews 
revealed by contemporary Protestant theology. His son MAX 
(1880-1964), rabbi in Bruchsal, Freiburg, and Duesseldorf 
(1913-39), published comparative studies on Jewish law and 
a book on the Duesseldorf community. In 1939 he escaped to 
England, where he remained until his death. 


ESCUDERO, LORENZO (d. apparently in 1682), convert to 
Judaism and polemist. He was born in Cérdoba (Spain) to Old 
Christian parents. He left his wife in Seville when he was 40 
years old and apparently married an English woman who con- 
verted later on to Judaism. Later, he went to Amsterdam, stud- 
ied Judaism, and in due course was converted, being known 
henceforth as Abraham Israel Peregrino (i.e., “the convert”) 
or Abraham Guer (Ger) de Cordova. After the Portuguese 
community in Amsterdam refused to convert him, he applied 
to the Ashkenazi community, which agreed to do so. He was 
circumcised in 1658. Subsequently, the Portuguese commu- 
nity changed its attitude towards the new convert. Although 
a skilled fencer and able musician, he spent the rest of his life 
in penury. Perhaps he served as shamash in the Portuguese 
synagogue. After his conversion, he was invited to the wed- 
ding of Emperor Leopold and Marguarita Maria in Brussels, 
despite the prohibition of Philip 1v, Margarita’s father, of Jews 
to dwell in his Flemish territory. It is astonishing that a convert 
to Judaism was invited to Spanish-ruled Flanders. Attempts in 
Brussels to bring him back to Christianity failed. He adopted a 
very daring attitude towards Christian lay and religious lead- 
ers and he challenged Alonso de Cepeda to participate in the 
debate with Isaac Orobio de Castro. He lived in London from 
1655 to 1659, when he was denounced to the Lisbon Inquisi- 
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tion. Abraham Guer was converted out of conviction, but he 
was not the author of Fortaleza del Judaismo y confusion del 
estrafio as suggested by some scholars, including Cecil Roth 
(prob. Amsterdam, c. 1680), of which manuscript translations 
exist in Italian and in Hebrew (under the title Zeriah Bet El). 
According to his own testimony he was attracted to Judaism 
under the influence of the Dominican Fray Luis de Granada, 
whose spiritualism and attack against Christian “physical 
ritual” attracted both old and new Christians. Copia da vida 
do bemaventurado Abraham Pelengrino (sic; formerly in the 
D. Henriques de Castro collection, no. 534), contrary to what 
Roth wrote, was written by another convert, Manuel Cardoso 
de Macedo, who also took the name Abraham Peregrino, who 
died in 1652. Daniel Levi (Miguel) de *Barrios wrote a sonnet 
in his honor. Escudero was not an isolated case of a Jewish 
convert in 17-century Amsterdam. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.B. de Rossi, Bibliotheca Judaica Antichris- 
tiana (1800), 5-7, 128; P. de Azevedo, in: Academia das Sciencias de 
Lisboa, Boletim da segumeha classe, 9 (1915), 464; L. Wolf, Jews in The 
Canary Islands (1926), 203n; A. Marx, in: Studies in Jewish Bibliogra- 
phy in Memory of A.S. Freidus (1929), 259, 264; I.S. Revah, Spinoza et 
le Dr Juan de Prado (1959), 31n. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Kaplan, in: 
Proceedings of the 7** wcys, vol. 4 (1981), 87-101 (Heb. section). 


[Cecil Roth / Yom Tov Assis (2"¢ ed.)] 


ESHEL, YITZHAK (1912-_), hazzan. Yitzhak Eshel was 
born in Debrecen, Hungary. He studied in a heder and in ye- 
shivot, among them the Hatam Sofer Yeshivah in Bratislava 
(Pressburg). At the age of 19 he was appointed chief cantor in 
Munich, where he also continued to practice music and stud- 
ied in the Conservatory. He served as cantor in Manchester 
and in his birthplace, Debrecen. In 1938 he was appointed 
cantor in the famous Nozyck Synagogue in Warsaw, but 
because of the antisemitic atmosphere he decided not to 
accept the position. In 1949 he immigrated to Israel where 
he became the cantor in the Great Synagogue in Ramat Gan. 
He became known throughout the country, officiating at 
prayer services and appearing in concerts in different parts 
of the country. He served as chief cantor of the Beth-El Syna- 
gogue in Tel Aviv, and in 1956 for a year was chief cantor of 
the Shomrei Hadass congregation in Antwerp. He moved to 
the United States and was appointed chief cantor of the Poale 
Zedeck Synagogue in Pittsburgh. When he returned to Israel 
in 1961 he was chief cantor of the central Hekhal Meir Syna- 
gogue in Tel Aviv, where he served until 1970. He founded 
a choir, which was led by the English-born director, Mar- 
tin White. From 1970 he appeared in various synagogues in 
Israel and in the Diaspora and trained many young cantors. 
Yitzhak Eshel has produced records of cantorial music and 
Yiddish songs. He is considered one of the creative cantors, 
while his original compositions are written in a traditional 
spirit. He published articles on cantorial music and other 
Jewish music in the journal of the Shaarey Zedek Synagogue 
in Pittsburgh. 


[Akiva Zimmerman] 
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ESHET HAYIL (Heb. 7° nWx; “a woman of valor”), opening 
words praising the virtuous woman in Proverbs 31:10-31. This 
poem enumerates the qualities of the ideal wife in a sequen- 
tial alphabetic acrostic of 22 verses, one for each of the letters 
of the Hebrew alphabet. She is lauded as provident, econom- 
ically successful, working hard for husband and household, 
and charitable to the needy. She possesses optimism, faces life 
with confidence, and speaks in wisdom and kindness. Her ef- 
forts enable her husband to function as a prominent com- 
munal leader, “As he sits among the elders of the land” The 
conclusion of the passage celebrates a woman's domestic and 
spiritual strengths: “Grace is deceitful, and beauty is vain, But 
a woman that fears the Lord, she shall be praised ... and let 
her works praise her in the (city) gates.” 

In many Jewish families the song is recited or chanted on 
Friday evenings before the Kiddush. This custom originated in 
kabbalistic circles and initially referred to the Shekhinah (“Di- 
vine presence”) as the mystical mother and wife. Later this de- 
votion became a domestic ceremony in which the family paid 
homage to its wife and mother. Other sources maintain that 
Eshet Hayil refers to the Sabbath or the Torah. In some places 
this song was chanted at Jewish weddings. Its verses have of- 
ten been used as inscriptions on tombstones of the pious; in 
Sephardi rituals the first verse is recited before the *Ashkavah 
(“laying to rest”) prayer at women’s funerals. 

Derashot to some of the singular verses of Eshet Hayil ap- 
pear in tannaitic, talmudic, and midrashic literature. Several 
smaller Midrashim expound the poem in sequence, a genre 
which has assumed the rubric Midreshei Eshet Hayil. Some 
of these Midrashim interpret the entire poem as referring to 
Sarah. One such text appears in Tanhuma, Hayei Sarah 4. Two 
additional versions, which interpret the poem until the verse 
“Her husband is prominent in the gates” (Prov. 31:23), appear 
in Tanhuma, ed. Buber, Hayei Sarah 3, pp. 116-18, and in Ag- 
gadat Bereshit, ed. Buber (Cracow, 1893), ch. 34, pp. 66-69. 
Several Midreshei Eshet Hayil interpret each of the verses of 
Eshet Hayil as referring to a different biblical female person- 
ality. 

The earliest surviving manuscript of Midrash Eshet Hayil 
was copied in 1270. This text, which was erroneously appended 
to the end of Midrash Proverbs, is actually an independent 
Midrash. It contains derashot to the first 20 verses only. The 
women in the first eight verses, all mentioned in the Penta- 
teuch, are presented in chronological order: the wife of Noah, 
Sarah, Rebekah, Leah, Rachel, Bithiah the daughter of Pha- 
raoh, Jocheved, and Miriam. The remaining women appear in 
non-chronological order. With the exception of Elisheba, the 
women mentioned in the latter group appear in the Prophets 
and Hagiographa. A critical edition of this Midrash has been 
prepared by Y. Levine (Midreshei Eshet Hayil, pp. 1-151). 

Several Genizah fragments of Midrash Eshet Hayil sur- 
vive. One such text was published by L. Ginzberg (Ginzei 
Schechter, 1 (1928), 163-68). Other versions have been anno- 
tated by Y. Levine (Midreshei Eshet Hayil, pp. 254-83) and 
M.B. Lerner (Sefer Zikaron le-Tirzah Lifshitz). Additionally, 
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four Yemenite editions of Midrash Eshet Hayil containing de- 
rashot to the entire poem exist in their entirety. The version 
in Midrash ha-Gadol, by R. David ha-Adani, refers to the 
verse beginning “And the lifespan of Sarah” (Gen. 23:1) (ed. 
Margulies, pp. 368-74). Another edition, based on Midrash 
ha-Gadol, appears in Midrash ha-Hefez, by R. Zechariah ha- 
Rofeh (Midrash ha-Hefez al Hamishah Humshei Torah, Bere- 
ishit-Shemot, Jerusalem, 1991, Gen. 23:1-2, pp. 163-64). An 
additional edition is attributed to R. Moses Albalidah and was 
published by Z.M. Rabinowitz in Mi-Zefunot Yehudei Teiman 
(1962), pp. 209-22. However, this ascription is questionable 
(Midreshei Eshet Hayil, p. 244). 

The Eshet Hayil poem also served as the basis for many 
post-medieval derashot, in which traditional sources con- 
cerning women, primarily talmudic and midrashic, were ex- 
pounded. This external form was particularly prevalent and 
common among Sephardi rabbis as eulogies for women. Con- 
temporary Jewish feminists have sought to reclaim this poem 
and have offered new insights and interpretations. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Bardack, “Praising the Work of Valiant 
Women: A Feminist Endorsement of Eshet Hayil? in: D. Orenstein 
(ed.), Lifecycles, 1 (1994), 136-40, 395, 415; Y. Levine, “Eshet Hayil 
(Mishlei 31:10-31) ba-Pulhan ha-Yehudi} in: Beit Mikra, 31:4 (1986), 
339-47; Y. Levine Katz, “Midreshei Eshet Hayil}? Dissertation, Bar-Ilan 
University (1993); M.B. Lerner, “Keta Hadash mi-Midrash Eshet Hayil 
u-Tehilato shel Maamar Yud-Bet Nashim, in: Sefer Zikaron le-Tirzah 
Lifshitz (2005); S. Valler, “Who is eset hayil in Rabbinic Literature?” 
in: A. Brenner (ed.), A Feminist Companion to Wisdom Literature (The 
Feminist Companion to the Bible, 9) (1995), 85-97. 


[Yael Levine (2™ ed.)] 


ESHKOL (Shkolnik), LEVI (1895-1969), Israeli statesman 
and third prime minister of Israel, member of the Second to 
Sixth Knessets. Eshkol was born in Oratova, in the Kiev dis- 
trict in the Ukraine, into a prosperous hasidic family. As a 
child he studied at a heder and with private tutors up to the 
age of 16, when he entered the Hebrew high school in Vilna. 
Eshkol joined the Ze’irei Zion movement in Vilna. He settled 
in Erez Israel in 1913 and began his career as an agricultural 
worker and watchman. He was one of the founders of a work- 
ers commune called Ha-Avodah in Petah Tikvah, which then 
moved to a plot of land near Kalandia, north of Jerusalem, 
and from there to Rishon le-Zion. In 1918-20 he served in the 
*Jewish Legion, and after World War 1 was one of the found- 
ers of kevuzat *Deganyah Bet, soon becoming its treasurer 
and economic planner, securing funds for its development 
from central labor and Zionist institutions. In later years he 
became active in initiating and managing various institutions 
within the framework of the *Histadrut. In 1921 he served on 
the Defense Committee of the Histadrut, and in 1922, while 
on a mission to Europe to acquire arms, he was arrested and 
detained for several weeks by the Vienna police for allegedly 
purchasing arms illegally. Eshkol was one of the first leaders 
of the yishuv to recognize the importance of securing an ad- 
equate supply of water for agricultural development, and was 
one of the founders of the *Mekorot Water Company, which 
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he directed in the years 1937-51. In 1934 he was also one of 
the initiators and implementers of the *Haavarah project for 
transferring Jewish capital from Nazi Germany to Palestine 
in the form of capital goods and was sent to Berlin to oversee 
the arrangement. In 1940 he became a member of the National 
Command of the Haganah, where he was in charge of finances 
and played a major role in organizing illicit arms manufactur- 
ing activities. In 1942-45 Eshkol served as secretary of *Mapai, 
and in 1944-48 secretary of the Workers’ Council of Tel Aviv. 
In 1947, he was among those in charge of registration in the 
yishuv for national military service in anticipation of the ap- 
proaching armed struggle. He was simultaneously a member 
of the Negev Committee, which prepared the defense of the 
Negev settlements. 

Eshkol was a member of the Jewish Agency Executive, 
its treasurer in the years 1949-51, and head of the Settlement 
Department in the years 1948-63, simultaneously holding 
ministerial posts in the governments of David *Ben-Gurion 
and Moshe *Sharett. As head of the Settlement Department 
he oversaw the establishment of 371 new settlements and the 
expansion of an additional 60. 

In 1948-49 Eshkol served as director general of the Min- 
istry of Defense (he was referred to as deputy minister), help- 
ing Ben-Gurion set up and organize the ministry. He was 
elected to the Second Knesset in 1951, serving as minister of 
agriculture and development in 1951-52. In 1952 he replaced 
Eliezer *Kaplan, who had passed away, as minister of finance, a 
position he held until replacing Ben-Gurion as prime minister 
in 1963, overseeing the implementation of the New Economic 
Plan introduced by Kaplan and reaping the economic bene- 
fits of the Restitution Agreement signed with West Germany 
in September 1952 - three months after he became minister 
of finance. Under his direction the Israeli economy entered 
two decades of rapid economic growth, with cpp rising by 
an average of 10 percent annually. In 1953-55, Eshkol headed 
Israel's delegation in negotiations with President Eisenhow- 
er’s special envoy, Eric Johnston, on the allocation of water 
resources between Israel and its neighbors. After the Arabs 
rejected the Johnston Plan that emerged from these negotia- 
tions, Israel embarked on the construction of the National 
Water Carrier, involving the channeling of water from the Jor- 
dan River to the Negev, which Eshkol strongly supported. In 
1954, when Ben-Gurion temporarily retired to Sedeh Boker, 
he designated Eshkol as his successor, but the Mapai institu- 
tions elected Moshe Sharett, and Eshkol continued to serve 
as minister of finance. 

In 1960 Eshkol was a member of the cabinet commit- 
tee that exonerated Pinhas *Lavon from responsibility in the 
Lavon Affair, but several months later he supported Lavon’s 
dismissal from his post as secretary-general of the Histadrut. 
In the following years Eshkol used all his patience, equa- 
nimity, and skill to resolve the crisis as amicably as possible. 
When in 1963 Ben-Gurion was finally obliged to resign as a 
result of the crisis, it was Eshkol who was chosen to succeed 
him as prime minister and minister of defense. Despite pres- 
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sure by Ben-Gurion, after becoming prime minister Eshkol 
refused to reopen the Lavon Affair. This refusal, plus Eshkol’s 
success in getting Mapai and *Ahdut ha-Avodah-Po“lei Zion 
to form a single list - the Alignment - in the elections to the 
Sixth Knesset in 1965, finally caused Ben-Gurion and his sup- 
porters in Mapai to leave the party and form *Rafi, which ran 
independently. 

Soon after becoming prime minister Eshkol reversed 
Ben-Gurion’s policy and agreed to bring the remains of Ze'ev 
*Jabotinsky for burial in Israel. Eshkol was the first Israeli 
prime minister to visit the United States, at the invitation of 
US. president Lyndon *Johnson, and during his premier- 
ship the U.S. started selling Israel significant quantities of 
arms, though until the Six-Day War France remained its main 
source of arms. It was also Eshkol who decided to establish 
formal diplomatic relations with West Germany in 1965. His 
attempts to improve relations with the Soviet Union failed, 
and these relations were broken by the latter in the aftermath 
of the Six-Day War. 

The National Water Carrier was inaugurated about a year 
after Eshkol became prime minister. The Arabs responded by 
initiating a project to divert the headwaters of the Jordan and 
repeatedly shelling settlements in northern Israel. In Novem- 
ber 1964, Eshkol approved air operations (for the first time 
since the *Sinai Campaign) against Syrian artillery positions 
and the Arab diversion works. In the following two and a half 
years the security situation became increasingly tense, and 
the 1pF undertook numerous operations in reaction to Syrian 
and Jordanian attacks and to acts of sabotage by infiltrators. A 
further deterioration took place in May 1967, when President 
Gamal Abdel *Nasser closed the Straits of Tiran to shipping 
bound for Eilat, called for the withdrawal of uN peacekeeping 
forces from the Gaza Strip, and started to amass troops in the 
Sinai Peninsula. Eshkol’s policy was to try to avert war at any 
cost, but when all his efforts failed he approved preemptive ac- 
tion by the pF. On the eve of the outbreak of the war, and due 
to growing public pressure, he invited Rafi and *Gahal to join 
a government of national unity, and handed over the defense 
portfolio to Moshe *Dayan, even though he had wanted to 
appoint Yigal *Allon to the post. After the war Eshkol did not 
object to Israel’s returning most captured territories in return 
for a comprehensive peace, and in December 1967 accepted 
Security Council Resolution 242, which spoke of Israeli with- 
drawal from territories in return for recognition of its right to 
live in peace within secure and recognized borders. However, 
the Arab Summit at Khartoum in 1968 rejected any prospect 
of negotiations with Israel. Eshkol paid a second visit to the 
United States in January 1968 when President Johnson agreed 
to upgrade U.S. arms sales to Israel. 

In the aftermath of the Six-Day War Eshkol actively sup- 
ported the establishment of the Israel Labor Party, through 
the merging of Mapai, Ahdut ha-Avodah-Po’alei Zion, and 
Rafi. The Labor Party was established in January 1968, and 
Levi Eshkol stood at its head until his sudden death in Feb- 
ruary 1969. 
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[Susan Hattis Rolef (24 ed.)] 


ESHTAOL (Heb. ?ixnwN), biblical town in the Judean 
Shephelah, in the territory of the tribe of Dan, usually men- 
tioned together with nearby Zorah (Josh. 15:33; 19:41). The 
Danites set out on their march to Laish from these towns 
(Judg. 18:2) and somewhere between were the tombs of Sam- 
son and his father Manoah (Judg. 13:25; 16:31). The aggadah de- 
scribes the two towns as mountains facing each other (Sot. 9b). 
In the fourth century c.z. Eusebius mentions a village called 
Eshtaol in the Eleutheropolis (Bet Guvrin) district, 10 mi. 
(16 km.) north of the city; its location is not clear (Onom. 
88:12-14). Estori ha-Parhi (14"* century) was the first to iden- 
tify Eshtaol with Ishwa’, north of Zorah and 16% mi. (27 km.) 
west of Jerusalem (Kaftor va-Ferah, 302). The ancient city was 
perhaps located at Tell Abu-al-Qabis, on the hill above the vil- 
lage of Ishwa’, where remains of the Iron Age have been found. 
In the War of Independence (1948), the village (pop. 600) was 
taken during the building of the “Burma road” to Jerusalem; 
it had been abandoned by its inhabitants. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


The name Eshtaol was renewed when a moshay, affiliated 
with Tenu/at ha-Moshavim, was founded by newcomers from 
Yemen, at the site of Ishwa‘ in the Judean Foothills north of 
Beth-Shemesh. Initially this was a work village whose settlers 
were employed at reclaiming the terrain for farming. Gradu- 
ally, the main branches - deciduous fruit orchards, vineyards, 
garden crops, etc. - were developed. Near the village a forest 
tree nursery of the Jewish National Fund offered further em- 
ployment to the settlers who also worked in nearby forests, 
e.g. the President's Forest commemorating Chaim *Weiz- 
mann, which served as a recreation ground. The crossroads 
near Eshtaol bears the name Zomet Shimshon (“Samson Junc- 
tion”). In 1968, Eshtaol numbered 320 inhabitants, rising to 
480 in the mid-1990s and 702 in 2002 as the moshav under- 
went expansion. 

[Efraim Orni] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Garstang, Joshua, Judges (1931), 375; Mont- 
gomery, in: JBL, 54 (1935), 61; Malky, in: sPos, 20 (1946), 43ff.; Aha- 
roni, Land, index; Avi-Yonah, Geog, 111. 


ESHTEMOA (Heb. Yanvyx ,TANWN ,VidNWN), levitical city 
in the territory of Judah, south of Hebron (Josh. 15:50; 21:14; 
1 Sam. 30:28; 1 Chron. 6:42) that belonged to the family of Ca- 
leb (1 Chron. 4:17, 19). According to Eusebius, in the fourth 
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century C.E£. it was still a large Jewish village in the district of 
Bet Guvrin (Eleutheropolis; Onom. 26:11; 82:20). The site is 
occupied by the Arab village of al-Sami‘ where many frag- 
ments of synagogue ornamentation, such as reliefs of candela- 
bra, have been found. Remains of an ancient synagogue were 
uncovered by excavations conducted by L.A. Mayer and A. 
Reifenberg in 1935-36. 

On November 13, 1966, the Israeli army attacked the 
Arab village - then in Jordan with a population of about 
2,500 Muslims - which was serving as the base of terrorist 
raiders who had committed a number of outrages in Israeli 
territory. The village fell into Israeli hands as a result of 
the *Six-Day War in 1967. Excavations by Z. Yeivin in 1969-70 
led to the discovery of a mosaic pavement with an Aramaic 
inscription at the synagogue site. The synagogue differs in 
plan and details from the type common in Galilee in the third 
and fourth centuries c.£. It measures 40 ft. (12 m.) by 65 ft. 
(20 m.). Iron Age jewelry and ingots were found beneath the 
floor. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mayer and Reifenberg, in: BJPES, 9 (1941-42), 
41-44; 10 (1942-43), 10-11; idem, in: JPOS, 19 (1939), 314-26. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Negev and S. Gibson, Archaelological Encyclo- 
pedia of the Holy Land (2001’), s.v. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


ESKELES, family in Vienna. The name is derived from El- 
kesh, i.e., Olkusz, town in Krakow province. The first noted 
member, GABRIEL BEN JUDAH LOEW ESKELES (d. 1718), was 
born in Cracow. A pupil of Samuel *Koidanover, he became 
rabbi of Olkusz in 1684. The rabbinate of Prague was offered 
to him in 1683 but it is not clear if he accepted it. He became 
rabbi of Metz in 1695, and in 1708/9 Landesrabbiner (“chief 
rabbi’) of Moravia and head of the yeshivah in Nikolsburg 
(Mikulov), sharing his office with David *Oppenheim. In 1712 
he banned the kabbalist and Shabbatean Nehemiah *Hayon. 
Gabriel left unpublished novellae on the Talmud tractates 
Shabbat and Megillah, a commentary on Avot, and a collec- 
tion of responsa (now lost), known mainly from quotations 
in Meir *Eisenstadt’s Panim Me’irot. 

His son ISSACHAR BERUSH (Bernard Gabriel, 1692-1753) 
married a daughter of Samson *Wertheimer, and, as written 
on his tombstone, “wrapped in a gold-trimmed cloak” be- 
came rabbi of Kremsier (Kromeriz) at the age of 18. As he ab- 
sented himself frequently on business, he appointed a substi- 
tute rabbi. In 1717 he is mentioned as rabbi of Mainz. Around 
1719 he settled in Vienna as court purveyor (see *Court Jews), 
supplying arms and other commodities. He succeeded his fa- 
ther as chief rabbi of Moravia and in 1725 followed Samson 
Wertheimer as chief rabbi of Hungary, administering both 
offices from Vienna. When consulted by the Moravian au- 
thorities in 1727, he suggested that they enforce the precept 
forbidding Jews from shaving with a razor, and advocated 
distinctive dress for Jews except for traveling. He translated 
into German the Moravian takkanot (published in 1880 by 
Gerson Wolf) for the Austrian government. His novellae on 
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tractate Berakhot remain unpublished. Using his influence at 
court, he supported Diego *d’Aguilar’s efforts to prevent the 
expulsion of the Jews from Moravia in 1742, and from Prague 
and Bohemia in 1744-45. Four days before his death, he es- 
tablished the Eskeles-Stiftung (see below). 

Issachar’s son BERNHARD (1753-1839), born after his 
father’s death, became one of the outstanding financiers 
in Austria at the beginning of the 19 century. After an unsuc- 
cessful start in Amsterdam, where he lost his father’s legacy 
(over 400,000 florins), he returned in 1774 to Vienna, mar- 
ried Cecily Wulff (née *Itzig), and went into partnership with 
her brother-in-law Nathan von *Arnstein. Following the rise 
of his banking house and his uncovering of a banking forg- 
ery (1795), he was entrusted with government financial tasks 
and his advice was sought by *Joseph 11 and *Francis 1. He 
founded the Austrian National Bank in 1816, and, competing 
with Salomon Mayer *Rothschild, promoted railway con- 
struction. Ennobled in 1797, he became a baron in 1822. It is 
assumed that he was the author of an anonymous exposé of 
the Jewish situation used by Joseph 11 for his Toleranzpatent. 
In 1815, he was one of the signatories of a petition for Jew- 
ish rights (see *Austria). The only Austrian Jew invited to the 
Napoleonic *Sanhedrin in 1806, he informed the police out 
of loyalty to Austria. In an obituary (4ZJ, 1839, 518-9) he was 
attacked for failing to make sufficient use of his influence 
and wealth for the benefit of the Jews. Bernhard’s wife cEc- 
ILY (1759-1818), a daughter of Daniel Itzig, made their house 
a meeting place for high society (see *Salons), mainly dur- 
ing the Congress of *Vienna. Her parties rivaled those of her 
sister Fanny von *Arnstein. *Goethe made her acquaintance 
at Carlsbad. Bernhard and Cecily’s children were baptized in 
1824. DENIS (Daniel) inherited the firm, which went bank- 
rupt in 1859, as a result of his connection with the French 
Crédit Mobilier. Issachar’s elder daughter LEA (Eleanore) was 
involved in a Prussian spy scandal. Because of this Valentin 
Guenther (with whom she had had two children), who had 
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played an important part in the formulation of the Toleranz- 
patent, was banished from court. In later years Goethe cor- 
responded with her. 


The Eskeles-Stiftung 

Issachar established a foundation for Torah teaching to chil- 
dren and providing dowries for poor brides. Endowed with 
50,000 florins, the foundation was one of the largest in the 
Hapsburg empire. When in 1782 the government ordered 
that it should be used for the newly founded Normalschulen 
(see *Austria, education) Bernhard sued the government, and 
it was agreed that the foundation should be used for its 
original aims as well as for the new ones. As its income had 
decreased considerably, Bernhard doubled the capital in 1811. 
In 1839 he altered the statute, adding a donation for five Mora- 
vian university-trained rabbis and ten students. The latter 
were required to be of Jewish faith when granted the schol- 
arship, but they were not to lose it if they were baptized. Of 
the two trustees one was to be a member of the Eskeles fam- 
ily of any religion, who was to propose the second, a Mora- 
vian resident of Jewish religion, who could be replaced if he 
were baptized. The foundation’s committee still existed in 
Brno in the 1930s. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wiener, in: Illustrierte Monatshefte fuer die 
gesamten Interessen des Judenthums, 1 (1865), 387-94; W. Mueller, 
Urkundliche Beitraege... (1903), 68-92; B. Wachstein, Die Inschriften 
des alten Judenfriedhofes in Wien, 2 (1917), 350-70; H. Gold (ed.), 
Die Juden und Judengemeinden Maehrens in Vergangenheit und Ge- 
genwart (1929), index; Michael, Or, no. 657; M. Grunwald, Vienna 
(1936), index; H. Spiel, Fanny von Arnstein (1962), index; H. Schnee, 
Die Hoffinanz und der moderne Staat, 4 (1963), 331; M. Friedman, in: 
Sefunot, 10 (1966), 508, 532-5; K. Grunwald, in: YLBI, 12 (1967), 168; 
L. Singer, in: JGGJ¢, 5 (1933), 295-7; T. Jakabovits, in JaGjc, 5 (1933), 
79-136 passim. 

[Meir Lamed] 


ESPINOSA, EDOUARD (1872-1950), British ballet dancer 
and teacher. Espinosa belonged to a renowned family of danc- 
ers and teachers, originally of Sephardi extraction. His fa- 
ther Léon E. (1825-1904) studied at the Paris Opera school, 
danced at the Théatre de la Porte-Saint-Martin, and toured the 
US. before joining the Bolshoi Ballet in Moscow as premier 
danseur de contrast. He settled in London in 1872, where he 
opened a school. Edouard was born in London and trained 
by his father. He danced under Henry Irving at Lyceum The- 
atre, London (1891-96) and for a season (1893) under Charles 
*Frohman, New York. From 1896 to 1939 he was ballet mas- 
ter at Covent Garden and other London theaters, producing 
dances for numerous shows, including Chu Chin Chow (1916), 
Maid of the Mountains (1917), and The Last Waltz (1922). He 
was one of the founders of the Royal Academy of Dancing 
in 1920 and of the British Ballet Company in 1930. After his 
death the latter was directed by his son Eduard Kelly Espinosa 
(d. 1991) and daughter Ivette (d. 1992). He also wrote manuals 
on dance technique. 


[Amnon Shiloah (2"4 ed.)] 
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ESPINOZA, ENRIQUE (pseudonym of Samuel Glusberg; 
1898-1987), Argentine author, publisher, and, journalist. His 
pseudonym combines the names of Henrich Heine and Ba- 
ruch Spinoza. Born in Kishinev, Espinoza arrived in Argen- 
tina at the age of seven. He founded and edited the literary 
reviews Cuadernos Americanos (1919) and Babel (1921-51), first 
in Buenos Aires and later in Santiago de Chile, where he set- 
tled in 1935 for health and political reasons, and also founded 
the Babel publishing house, which launched books by new 
Argentinian writers. In 1945 he conducted a symposium on 
“the Jewish Question” among prominent Latin American in- 
tellectuals, published in Babel 26. He was co-founder and first 
secretary of the Argentine Writers’ Association, and a mem- 
ber of avant-garde movements in literature and the arts. His 
short stories and articles deal with Jewish identity, immigra- 
tion, antisemitism, and the Holocaust, as well as ethical and 
universal social issues. His contemporaries saw him as the per- 
fect intellectual blend of cosmopolitanism and Jewishness. His 
best-known stories appeared in La levita gris: cuentos judios de 
ambiente portefio (1924); and Ruth y Noemi (1934). His essays 
were collected in De un lado y otro (1956), Heine, el angel y el 
ledn (1953), and Spinoza, angel y paloma (1978). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Gardiol, Argentina’s Jewish Short Story 


Writers (1986); N. Lindstrom, Jewish Issues in Argentine Literature 
(1989); D.B. Lockhart, Jewish Writers of Latin America. A Diction- 


ary (1997). 
[Florinda Goldberg (2"4 ed.)] 


ESRA, organization founded January 26, 1884, with its head- 
quarters in Berlin and its major objective to support Jewish 
agricultural settlers in Erez Israel and Syria without the tradi- 
tional *Halukkah system. At the end of 1886 a group of young 
Berlin Jews produced a manifesto prompted by the movement 
of Russian Jews to Erez Israel to establish agricultural settle- 
ments, proclaiming: “These Russian Jews, who have been con- 
tinually tortured and persecuted, were able to initiate this ex- 
cellent project out of their intense need. Shall German Jewry, 
which enjoys the full protection of an impartial government, 
stand idly by and merely watch their efforts? We, who have 
had intellectual hegemony since the days of Mendelssohn, 
stand ashamed before Russian Jewry.’ The founding assem- 
bly of the Verein zur Unterstuetzung ackerbautreibender 
Juden in Palaestina und Syrien (“Association for the Support 
of Jewish Farmers in Palestine and Syria”) took place in Ber- 
lin in 1884. Its early leaders were Willy *Bambus and Hirsch 
*Hildesheimer, the son of Rabbi Esriel Hildesheimer, who 
coopted the Orthodox camp into the organization. At its 
peak, the leaders of the organization included Otto *Warburg 
and Eugen *Mittwoch. The association, which had branches 
throughout Germany, published the newspapers Serubabel 
and *Selbstemanzipation, pamphlets about agricultural set- 
tlement by Bambus, and the periodical, Zion. In 1891, the 
association succeeded in forming an umbrella organization 
for all European associations supporting settlement in Erez 
Israel. Esra supported individual settlers in almost all agricul- 
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tural villages, devoting special attention to the Qastina settle- 
ment (later Beer Toviyyah), the Benei Yehudah colony in the 
Golan, Yemenite immigrants, and educational projects. When 
political Zionism gained momentum, the association em- 
phasized the value of practical settlement in Palestine, while 
opposing Zionist political activity. Even at the end of World 
War I, it stated firmly that despite the “Charter” (i.e, the Bal- 
four Declaration, to which they would not refer by name), 
supreme value must still be attached to settlement, without 
which there is no real basis for “national rights.” Since the 
Zionist organization now began its large-scale settlement 
projects (inter alia, in the Jezreel Valley), the activities of 
Esra became superfluous. The association disappeared in the 
early 1920s. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Esra, Festschrift zum 25-jaehrigen Jubilaeum 
(1909); 35 Jahre Verein Esra (1919). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Re- 
inharz, “The Esra Verein and Jewish Colonization in Palestine,” in: 
LBIYB, 24 (1979), 261-90. 


[Getzel Kressel / Bjoern Siegel (2"4 ed.)] 


ESSELIN, ALTER (Artur Eselin; pseudonym of Ore Sere- 
brenik; 1889-1974), Yiddish poet. Born in Chernigov, Ukraine, 
Esselin immigrated to the U.S. at the age of 16, worked as a 
carpenter in various cities, and settled in 1925 in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. His first poems appeared in 1919 in local Yiddish 
newspapers (Der Veg, Detroit; Kundes, New York). In a few 
years, he received significant literary recognition. His poetry 
volumes, Knoyin (“Candlewicks,” 1927), Unter der Last (“Un- 
der the Yoke,” 1936), and Lider fun a Midbernik (“Poems of a 
Hermit; 1954), are marked by their sadness. He often laments 
his lonely vigil far from Yiddish centers and voices his pride 
that he earns his living with saw and hammer. Death is a fre- 
quent theme, and in a poetic epitaph he describes himself as 
a poet who poisoned himself with songs in which honey and 
arsenic were mixed. A selection of his poems, translated into 
English, with an introduction by his son, Joseph Esselin, ap- 
peared in 1968. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Bronshteyn, Fun Eygn Hoyz (1963), 267-74. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 7 (1968), 9-10. 


[Sol Liptzin / Eliezer Niborski (2"4 ed.)] 


ESSEN (in Jewish sources: NOY), city in North Rhine-West- 
phalia, Germany. Jews are first mentioned there in the 13 
century. During the *Black Death (1349) they were expelled 
from the city, but subsequently allowed to return. Jews are 
mentioned in a list of taxpayers of 1399. Between 1545 and 1578 
there were no Jews in Essen. The first municipal law concern- 
ing the trades open to Jews was passed in 1598. Jurisdiction 
over Essen Jewry was disputed between the monastery and the 
municipality during the period 1662 to 1686. Although there 
were only seven Jews living in Essen in 1652 and 13 in 1791, a 
synagogue was built there in 1683 and a cemetery consecrated 
in 1716. Several Jewish physicians were living in Essen in this 
period. With the city’s expansion in the mid-19" century the 
number of Jews rose from 19 in 1805 to 750 in 1869. 
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There were approximately 5,000 Jewish residents in 1930 
and 4,500 (0.7% of the total population) in 1933. Jewish busi- 
nesses were Aryanized and Jewish workers, no matter how 
prominent, were fired, including Benno Schmidt who invented 
stainless steel and was dismissed by Krupp and Company. The 
synagogue built in 1913 was desecrated by the Nazis in 1938. 
Seven hundred Jewish men aged 16-60 were arrested and 
deported to Dachau. Among the Jews not arrested were Ingo 
Freed and his father; Freed went on to serve as the architect 
of the United States Holocaust Memorial Museum. By May 
17, 1939, 1,636 Jews remained in Essen. Those who had not al- 
ready left were deported between 1941 and 1943. Deportations 
commenced when 247 Jews were sent to Lodz on October 27, 
1941; 121 were sent to Minsk in November; an unknown num- 
ber were deported to Riga in December; and in April 1942, 
355 were sent to Izbica and from there presumably to Belzec. 
According to ration cards issued in 1942, there were 527 Jews 
left in May who were confined to the Holbeckshof camp in 
Essen-Steele and from there were deported to concentration 
camps. Two hundred ninety-four were sent to Theresienstadt 
on July 21. In April 1944, 39 Jews still lived in Essen, mostly 
people in mixed marriages. In the fall the Jewish population 
grew as an acute labor shortage at Krupp led to the arrival of 
520 young Jews. Many later died in Bergen-Belsen. About 100 
survivors returned after the war. A community was again es- 
tablished in Essen after the war and a synagogue was opened 
in 1959. There were 170 Jews living in Essen in 1970 (0.03% of 
the total population) and 130 in 1989. Asa result of the immi- 
gration of Jews from the Former Soviet Union, their number 
rose to 667 in 2003. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Samuel, Geschichte der Juden in Stadt 
und Stift Essen ... 1291-1802 (1905); Baron, 14 (1969), 209ff.; idem, 
Geschichte der Juden in Stadt und Synagogenbezirk Essen 1802-1913 
(1913); Germ Jud, 2 (1968), 227; H.J. Steinberg, Widerstand und Ver- 
folgung in Essen 1933-1945 (1969). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Zim- 
mermann, Juedisches Leben in Essen 1800-1933 (1993). 


[Azriel Shochat] 


ESSENES, a religious communalistic Jewish sect or asso- 
ciation in the latter half of the Second Temple period, from 
the second century B.c.£. to the end of the first century C.E. 
Contemporary or near-contemporary descriptions are found 
in *Philo (Every Good Man is Free, Hypothetica), *Josephus 
(Antiquities and War, including references to individual Ess- 
enes), and Pliny the Elder (Natural History). Brief references 
from later authors are in Hegesippus (24 century, who merely 
lists them, with other Jewish sects), Hippolytus (2"4-3"4 cen- 
tury B.C.E., who seems dependent on neither Josephus nor 
Philo), and Synesius (4-5 century c.£., apparently based on 
Pliny). Epiphanius (4 century c.£.) refers to both Essenoi (as 
a Samaritan sect) and Ossaioi/Ossenoi, whom he locates near 
the Dead Sea. The information in these sources is not always 
consistent. Josephus, who (improbably) claims to have been 
a member of the Essenes for a while, is probably less idealis- 
tic or fanciful than either Philo or Pliny, though he is relying 
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on more than one source himself, while the latter preserve 
some probably reliable information. Josephus names them as 
one of his three main Jewish parties (hairesis), and according 
to Philo, they numbered about 4,000. According to both au- 
thors, their members lived in monastic communities; Jose- 
phus states that some married and some did not, while Philo 
is unclear, stating that they had children but did not “take 
women.” Pliny says they lived “without women ... or money” 
but seems to consider them as living in one place only, “above 
En-Gedi.” The *Dead Sea Scrolls are widely regarded as be- 
longing to the Essenes and if so they extend our knowledge 
of them considerably. There is no reference to the Essenes in 
the rabbinic literature, or in the New Testament, though it 
has frequently been suggested that *John the Baptist was in- 
fluenced by Essenism since he lived, preached, and baptized 
beside the Jordan River only a few miles from Qumran. Some 
New Testament scholars also believe that the early Church 
may have incorporated Essene elements into its structure. The 
very existence of a pre-Christian Jewish quasi-monastic (and 
celibate) community is important for the understanding of 
subsequent Christian ascetic practices. A gateway and nearby 
district near Mt. Zion in Jerusalem has been excavated and 
plausibly identified as an Essene quarter (Pixner, following a 
suggestion from Yadin), but no absolute proof exists. Qum- 
ran is widely identified as an Essene settlement (see below); 
two other possible Essene locations have been proposed near 
the Dead Sea at Ain al-Ghuweir (by P. Bar-Adon) and above 
En-Gedi (by Y. Hirschfeld). 

Their origins are unclear. They seem to have emerged 
as a distinct party, along with Sadducees and Pharisees, in 
the wake of the Hasmonean revolt, though all three proba- 
bly have earlier roots. Some scholars regard both the Essenes 
and Pharisees as originating from the hasidim mentioned 
in connection with the Maccabean revolt; but the different 
halakhah and calendar, as well as strong criticism of appar- 
ently Pharisaic beliefs and practices, make this unlikely. It has 
also been suggested (Murphy-O’Connor) that they had im- 
migrated from Babylonia at about this time or, alternatively 
(Garcia Martinez), that they arose out of the Palestinian Jew- 
ish “apocalyptic movement.” 


The Essenes and the Dead Sea Scrolls 

The Qumran scrolls have generally been interpreted as be- 
longing to the Essenes, and their descriptions of sectarian 
communities cohere well with the classical sources, especially 
once the difference between the descriptions of the Damascus 
Document and the Community Rule is observed, since these 
differences can partly explain the discrepancies in the classi- 
cal sources as well as control our interpretation of them. Thus, 
for instance, Josephus’ account fits rather well with the many 
settlements (called “camps” and “cities”) of the “Damascus” 
community, and with the existence of marrying and non-mar- 
rying orders, with the lengthy initiation procedures, attitudes 
towards women, limited participation in the Temple cult, and 
strict adherence to Torah and Sabbath; while Pliny seems to al- 
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lude to the yahad described in the Community Rule, which is 
represented as a single and entirely celibate community - most 
likely that living at Qumran. Although the interpretation of 
the Qumran settlement is currently controversial, the site has 
generally been regarded as according well with the accounts of 
Essene lifestyle reported in the ancient sources, and this settle- 
ment has been understood either as a headquarters or a retreat 
center for the wider movement (Stegemann), or the home of 
a group that split off from the main body under the leader- 
ship of a figure named in the Qumran scrolls as the “Teacher 
of Righteousness.” This figure is unnamed in the scrolls, but 
has been variously identified with known Essene figures men- 
tioned by Josephus, in particular “Judah the Essene.” 


Meaning and Origin of the Name 

There is a wide diversity of opinion as to the etymology of the 
name “Essene.” Greek writers refer to them by names of which 
the most common are "Eoonvoi and *Eooaiot. The English 
“Essene” comes from the first form through the Latin. Philo 
invariably uses the second, and explains the name with ref- 
erence to the Greek hosioi, while *Josephus uses both forms. 
Among the numerous theories that have been proposed are 
the following: (1) the most popular is a derivation from 0°7°0n 
(hasidim, “pious”), a name used int and 11 Maccabees of those 
especially loyal to the Torah (there are also references in rab- 
binic literature). Alternatively, the basis may be the Aramaic 
form 8°0n, the plural of Xdn (“pious”) (the same derivation, 
but from Syriac, has also been proposed); (2) from Aramaic 
NOX, “heal,” based on Josephus'’s account of their interest in 
medicinal herbs and the possible connection between Ess- 
enes and Therapeutae made by Philo. (Whether the Thera- 
peutae should be regarded as linked to the Essenes, rather 
than just compared by Philo, is dubious); (3) from D°XWM or 
prwn (“the silent ones”), based on a passage from the Mishnah 
which mentions two rooms in the Temple of Jerusalem, one 
called the “chamber of utensils,” and the other, the “chamber 
of o°xwn” (chamber of “secrets” in H. Danby’s translation). In 
the chamber of D°xwn, the “sin-fearing ones” used to depose 
their gifts “in secret” and impoverished gentlefolk could help 
themselves to these gifts, equally in secret. This is now dis- 
carded, though it possibly fits with Josephus’ statement that 
the Essenes sent offerings to the Temple, but offered sacrifices 
“by themselves” (ed’ avtwv). Less probable are (4) from Heb. 
owy or Pwy “doers (of Torah”); (5) from wn “breastplate”: 
Josephus uses essen to refer to this item, and it also figures in 
the liturgy of the Qumran “Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice”; 
and (6) from the celibate priestly Essenas who ministered to 
Artemis at Ephesus (reported by Pausanius). 


Rites, Practices, and Doctrines 

By critically combining the evidence of the Qumran scrolls 
and the classical sources, the following description can be of- 
fered. The Essenes lived frugal, usually celibate, lives, sup- 
porting themselves by manual labor, generally agricultural, 
and practicing common ownership. They were also devoted 
to study of the Torah in its minutest details and performed 
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frequent washing to maintain ritual purity (Josephus says 
they avoided oil, which was often used for cleaning the body). 
They had a rigorous and lengthy system of initiation. Unlike 
the Pharisees and Sadducees, they lived a segregated lifestyle 
with very limited contact with those outside. On the evidence 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls, they deemed themselves the only true 
Israel and regarded the religious observances of other Isra- 
elites, and especially in the Temple, as corrupt. On all these 
grounds they qualify to be called a “sect.” Like the Pharisees, 
they stressed the need for personal piety and separation from 
the impurities of daily life, imposing on themselves levitical 
rules of purity: but while the Essenes (so Josephus) believed 
in the immortality of the soul, they rejected the Pharisaic doc- 
trine of bodily resurrection. It has recently been proposed that 
the halakhah of the Scrolls is similar to that ascribed to Sad- 
ducees in the rabbinic literature. 

The Essenes laid a strong emphasis on scrupulous obe- 
dience to the Torah, as they interpreted it. They emphasized 
observance of the Sabbath and the observance of festivals on 
the appropriate days, according to their own 364-day calen- 
dar, based on the solar year - which may explain Josephus’ 
statement that they prayed towards the sun every morning. 
According to Josephus, they then worked through the greater 
part of the morning, then having gathered they girded them- 
selves in white linen garments, and bathed in cold water (Jos., 
War, 2:129). They had their midday meal together, with a grace 
recited by a priest before and after the meal. The meal, eaten 
in a state of purity, seems to have played a very important role 
in sustaining the corporate identity of the sect. After work- 
ing until the evening, they again ate together, in total silence. 
In all its activities, each Essene community was governed by 
rank and learning; the leaders directed the procedure, and 
named the persons to officiate. The Essenes zealously stud- 
ied the sacred books and had an interest in medicinal herbs. 
They abstained from oaths, and blasphemy against God was 
punishable by death. 


Initiation and Organization 

New members of the community were recruited by adopt- 
ing candidates after a probationary period. Those wishing to 
enter had to wait before being given the emblems - a belt, a 
white garment, and a hatchet for digging holes in the earth 
(whenever they wished to relieve themselves; ibid., 2:127; 148). 
Then they were allowed to follow their routine and receive 
“more purifying washings for holiness” but were not yet per- 
mitted to take part in the common meals. After a probation- 
ary period of two more years the new member was admitted 
to the society, but not until he had taken oaths to observe the 
rules. Some form of communal ownership of goods was al- 
lowed, apparently more complete in the yahad, which, as the 
name (“union”) implies, may have seen itself as a corporate 
unit, whose holiness depended on the individual holiness of 
all its members who worked, ate, and studied in communion. 
The Damascus Document describes a looser social structure, 
with an “overseer” (mevakker) in charge of each “camp” and 
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ideology: corporate activity is less intense, but also subject to 
similar disciplinary rules. The settlements of married mem- 
bers were organized on the basis of individual households, 
with wives and children included in the sect automatically. 
This community also had dealings with non-Jews and owned 
slaves, though detailed accounts of such aspects are not pro- 
vided. While the classical sources say little about priestly lead- 
ership, the Scrolls accord a very important role to the priest- 
hood in matters of law and of course liturgy; how far they were 
responsible for the wider governance of the sect is unclear. 

Essene participation in wider Jewish affairs is hard to 
assess. Apart from the mention of individual Essenes, how- 
ever, Josephus states that they participated bravely in the war 
against Rome, and the discovery at Masada of some manu- 
scripts that may have originated at Qumran, together with evi- 
dence of the Roman destruction of Qumran in about 68 B.c.E. 
and the many copies of a “War Rule” in the caves, in which 
the Romans appear as a thinly disguised enemy, support this 
claim. After the end of this war, the Essenes seem either to 
have disappeared or fled or dispersed: but the existence of 
copies of the Damascus Document in the Cairo Genizah may 
suggest that some of their traditions continued and influenced, 
among others, the *Karaites. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Vermes and M.D. Goodman, The 
Essenes According to the Classical Sources (1989); T.S. Beall, Josephus’ 
Description of the Essenes illustrated by the Dead Sea Scrolls (1988); 
P. Bar-Adon, “Another Settlement of the Judean Desert Sect at En 
e-Ghuweir on the Dead Sea,’ in: Bulletin of the American School of 
Archaeological Research, 227:1-26 (1977); Y. Hirschfeld, Qumran in 
Context: Reassessing the Archaeological Evidence (2004); J. Murphy- 
O’Connor, “The Essenes and Their History,’ in: Revue Biblique, 81: 
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215-44 (1974); J. Kampen, “A Reconsideration of the Name ‘Essene’, 
in: HUCA, 57 (1986), 61-81; S. Goranson, “Essenes. Etymology from 
‘sh? in: Revue de Qumran, 11 (1984), 483-98; “Posidonius, Strabo 
and Marcus Vipsanius Agrippa as Sources on Essenes,’ in: JJS, 45 
(1994), 295-98; A.H. Jones, Essenes (1985); R. Bergmeier, Die Ess- 
ener-Berichte des Flavius Josephus (1993); F. Garcia Martinez and J. 
Trebolle Barrera, The People of the Dead Sea Scrolls (1995); B. Pixner, 
“Jerusalem’s Essene Gateway: Where the Community Lived in Jesus’ 
Time,’ in: Biblical Archaeology Review, 23:3 (1997), 22-31, 64-66; H. 
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[Menahem Mansoor / Philip Davies (2"¢ ed.)] 


ESSEX COUNTY, county in New Jersey, U.S. Located in 
northern New Jersey, Essex County has an area of 127 sq. miles 
(330 sq. km.) and in 2005 was the second largest county in 
New Jersey by population. Essex County is part of the United 
Jewish Communities of MetroWest, which encompasses Es- 
sex, *Morris, Sussex, and northern * Union counties and serves 
a Jewish population of approximately 120,000. 


Early History 

The Jewish history of Essex County is rooted in the city of 
Newark. Records indicate that a small number of Sephardi 
Jews were among the earliest Jewish settlers in the Newark 
area, but, with few records and no synagogues to document 
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their stay in the area, the growth of Newark’s Jewish commu- 
nity is attributed to the arrival of German Jews in the 1840s. 
Conventional wisdom has it that the first recorded Jewish set- 
tler in Newark was Louis Trier in 1844. Trier had six children, 
among them Abraham, who in 1845 became the first Jewish 
child to be officially registered as born in Newark. 


Prince Street and the Third Ward 

Of the many memories associated with Jewish Newark, none 
engenders more enthusiasm than stories about life on Prince 
Street and the six blocks of Yiddish-speaking neighborhoods 
that bordered and surrounded Prince Street. This was New- 
ark’s Third Ward. The boundaries at the eastern end were 
High Street (now Martin Luther King Boulevard) from Clin- 
ton Avenue to Springfield Avenue. The western boundaries 
were Belmont Avenue (now Irving Turner Boulevard) from 
Clinton Avenue to South Orange Avenue. This is where New- 
ark’s Jews, some 50,000 of them by 1911, lived and worked. 
First there were peddlers who came to the area, then came 
the pushcarts, followed by Jewish merchants who opened 
storefronts on Prince Street. Prince Street was described as 
“Baghdad on the Passaic” by one of the founders of the Jew- 
ish Historical Society of MetroWest, Saul Schwarz. Residents 
kept to the neighborhood. For entertainment, old and young 
attended Yiddish plays and operettas at Elving’s Metropolitan 
Theater (1922-44). This first generation of Jewish immigrants 
also maintained memberships in mutual benefit and burial 
societies. For German Jews there was the kuv, Kranken Un- 
tersteutzung Verein, or Chronic Benefits Society, and for East 
European Jews, these societies, or “landsmanschaften,” helped 
ease their adjustment to life in America. Two of the most pop- 
ular occupations at this time were that of the saloonkeeper and 
the pharmacist. For sons of Jewish immigrants, boxing was 
a way to make a living. The starting place for Newark’s Jew- 
ish fighters was the High Street YmHA. Noted amateurs were 
Newark’s only Jewish mayor, Meyer Ellenstein, and Newark’s 
bagel king Sonny Amster. Professional boxing sites were Lau- 
rel Garden or the Newark Veledrome. Newark’s Jewish boxers 
were also recruited into an organization designed to counter 
pro-Nazi activities in the Newark area in 1933 and were called 
“The Minutemen.” 


Synagogues 

By 1855, the number of Jewish families living in Newark was 
estimated at 200. The steady increase of Jewish families had 
already manifested itself when, in 1848, as many as 60 families 
joined the newly incorporated “Jewish Religious Congrega- 
tion B’nai Jeshurun.” This was Newark’s first synagogue and 
New Jersey's oldest Reform congregation. Isaac Schwarz was 
its first rabbi. Newark’s second oldest congregation, Temple 
Bnai Abraham, founded in 1855, was followed by Congrega- 
tion Oheb Shalom in 1860. Oheb Shalom was one of the seven 
charter members of the *United Synagogue of America. These 
synagogues continue to host large congregations but are now 
located in the Essex County towns of Short Hills, Livingston, 
and South Orange respectively. In its heyday, however, New- 
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ark was home to as many as 43 synagogues. After numerous 
mergers and relocations, Essex County is currently home to 27 
synagogues. There is one neighborhood synagogue with mem- 
ber services still located in downtown Newark, Ahavas Sho- 
lom, and one continuously operating synagogue, Mount Sinai 
Congregation, located at the Ivy Hill Apartments in suburban 
Newark. Of the many distinguished rabbis that served the 
greater Newark community, one in particular earned national 
and international recognition. Rabbi Dr. Joachim *Prinz, who 
fled Nazi Germany, became chief rabbi of Temple Bnai Abra- 
ham in 1939. Prinz used his pulpit to rally support for Ameri- 
ca’s civil rights movement and counted civil rights leader, Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr., as one of his close friends. 


Business, Industry, and Philanthropy 

Louis *Bamberger and Felix Fuld established what became, 
by 1920, the nation’s fourth largest department store, L. Bam- 
berger and Company. Bamberger and Fuld were Essex Coun- 
ty’s, and possibly New Jersey’s, greatest philanthropists of all 
time. The two men were the largest donors for Newark’s Beth 
Israel Hospital, the yM-ywHa building on High Street, the 
building that houses the world-renowned Newark Museum, 
and the lasting legacy of an annual cherry blossom festival 
(more cherry trees than Washington, D.c.) at Branch Brook 
Park courtesy of Carrie Bamberger Fuld. Bamberger and Fuld 
donated some $18 million dollars to found the world famous 
Institute for Advanced Study located in Princeton, New Jer- 
sey, which offered world renowned scientist, Albert *Einstein, 
a position as the first head of its mathematics department. 
Einstein's connection to Newark’s Jewish community is well 
documented. 

Newark’s Jews owned manufacturing businesses in in- 
dustries such as leather, trunk, and harness manufacturing as 
well as jewelry manufacturing. Prominent industries such as 
Louis Aronson’s Ronson Lighter Company and A. Hollander 
Sons, which grew into the largest fur dressing and dyeing op- 
eration in the world, earned Newark the name “workshop 
of the nation.” New Jersey’s premier supermarkets, Kings, 
ShopRite, Pathmark, and Wakefern Food Corporation were 
founded by members of the MetroWest community following 
World War 11. Jewish businessmen with family roots in New- 
ark continue to play a role in the renaissance of Newark. Jew- 
ish landmarks from the past are finding new uses. 


Charitable Institutions 

The collective accomplishments of Newark’s Jewry include the 
founding and funding of Newark’s Jewish hospital, Beth Israel 
Hospital (1901), which merged into St. Barnabas Healthcare 
System in 1996, and whose profits from the sale of the hospi- 
tal are managed by the Jewish community as the Healthcare 
Foundation of New Jersey, and New Jersey’s first Jewish home 
for the aged, Daughters of Israel Geriatric Center, founded in 
1906, and located in West Orange. The first YM-YWHA was lo- 
cated on Newark’s High Street in 1924. MetroWest now main- 
tains two “y” buildings, one in West Orange and the other at 
its Whippany Campus in Morris County. The community’s 
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social service agencies are distributed around the greater Me- 
troWest area. 


Educational Institutions 

A congregational Hebrew school was established at B’nai Je- 
shurun in 1863; the Plaut Free Memorial Hebrew School fol- 
lowed in 1888. A talmud torah was established in 1899 in a store 
on Newark’s Broome Street. Michael Stavistsky spearheaded 
the movement to establish the JEa, or Jewish Education As- 
sociation, in 1937. Not well known is the Bet Yeled Jewish Folk 
School organized in 1950. The first major day school, Yeshiva 
of Newark, merged with the talmud torah, and was renamed 
the Hebrew Academy of Essex County in 1943; it subsequently 
merged with the Hebrew Youth Institute, and was renamed 
the Hebrew Youth Academy in 1962. Currently, it is the Jo- 
seph Kushner Hebrew Academy located in Livingston. Two 
individuals, Professor Nathan Winter and Horace Bier, were 
responsible for most of the Solomon Schechter Day Schools 
founded in New Jersey. 

The newspaper-of-record, the Jewish News, began pub- 
lishing in 1947. This paper is now the New Jersey Jewish News, 
and has the distinction of being the nation’s second largest 
Jewish newspaper. 


Shift to the Suburbs 

In 1948, Newark was home to as many as 65,000 Jewish resi- 
dents with an additional 21,000 Jews living in its suburbs. In 
the decades after World War 11, there was a large-scale move- 
ment to the suburbs to towns such as South Orange, West 
Orange, Livingston, and more recently, Millburn-Short Hills. 
Flight was intensified by the Newark riots of 1967 and paral- 
leled similar movements by Jewish communities elsewhere 
into the suburbs. In the mid-1990s the Jewish population of 
Essex County, including Newark, numbered approximately 
76,200. The Jewish population of Livingston was approxi- 
mately 12,600, and the Jewish population of West Orange was 
approximately 16,900. 


Mergers of Institutions and Agencies 

In 1923, an agreement to merge 13 Jewish agencies resulted 
in Essex County’s Conference of Jewish Charities. The Essex 
County Council of Jewish Agencies was formed in 1936. The 
Jewish Community Council of Essex County, established in 
1944, went one step further and incorporated the communi- 
ty’s welfare services, fundraising, and community relations 
programs within one central federation. The 1973 merger of 
towns in the greater Summit area with the Jewish Commu- 
nity Council of Essex County reflected the movement of Jews 
west to towns in Morris County. The last significant merger 
occurred in 1983 between the Jewish Community Federation 
of Metropolitan New Jersey (Essex County) and the Jewish 
Federation of Morris and Sussex to create the United Jewish 
Communities of MetroWest. 


MetroWest in Footlights 
Essex County’s greatest contributions to Jewish life in America 
are in the broad field of entertainment. Theater owner Mor- 
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ris Schlesinger is credited with discovering singer/film star 
Al *Jolson; Dore *Schary, executive producer at MGM studios, 
produced as many as 350 movies and also wrote the Pulit- 
zer Prize-winning play Sunrise at Campobello; Essex County 
claims world-famous comedian Joseph Levitch, a.k.a. Jerry 
*Lewis; composer Jerome *Kern attended Barringer High 
School; Broadway producer Burton Shevelove produced A 
Funny Thing Happened on the Way to the Forum; choreogra- 
pher Dean Collins gave us the steps to the West Coast Swing; 
there was children’s poet Ilo Orleans; Beat Generation poet 
Allen *Ginsberg; and Newark’s Jewish neighborhoods, mom 
and pop merchants, synagogues, rabbis, and institutions have 
been immortalized on the pages of American literature by 
Pulitzer Prize-winning author and Weequahic High School 
graduate Philip *Roth, who depicts Newark time and again 
in his novels. 


[Linda Forgosh (24 ed.)] 


ESSLINGEN, city in Baden-Wuerttemberg, Germany. The 
sum levied on Esslingen Jewry in the tax list of 1241 indicates 
that it was one of the largest communities in Swabia, compris- 
ing more than 10% of the town’s population. In the 13" century 
the community owned a synagogue, a drinking (or dance) hall, 
and a cemetery. The “Jews’ Street” is first mentioned in 1308, 
but Jewish residence was not confined to it. Jews were allowed 
to join the guild on payment; the main Jewish occupation was 
moneylending. When attacked during the *Black Death per- 
secutions in 1349, the Jews in Esslingen set fire to their syna- 
gogue; some committed suicide and others fled. However, in 
1366 Jews are again mentioned in Esslingen. There were 14 in 
1387, 21 in 1391. Esslingen Jewry loaned 84 hellers to the city in 
1384; a Jew named Saecklin lent money to Duke Leopold 111 
of Austria some time before 1385. By 1439 there were no Jews 
left in Esslingen. In the 16‘ century several Jews were admit- 
ted for short periods at high rents and taxes. However, the 
city expelled this group in 1543. Later it admitted two Jewish 
physicians. In 1806 Frederick 1 of Wuerttemberg allowed five 
Jewish families to settle in Esslingen, who founded a hardware 
factory and organized a community. A synagogue was built 
in 1817-19, a Jewish elementary school opened in 1825, and 
an orphanage was established in 1842. The Jewish population 
numbered 88 in 1823; 101 in 1831; 160 in 1860; 145 (1% of the 
total) in 1892; and 128 in 1930. During the Nazi regime the in- 
terior of the synagogue was destroyed (1938) and the building 
later used as a center for training Hitler youth. The last 34 Jews 
remaining in Esslingen were deported in 1941-42, including 
some of the children of the orphanage and the headmaster. 
There were 12 Jews living in Esslingen in 1965. After 1992 Jews 
from the Former Soviet Union settled in Esslingen. About 230 
Jews who belonged to the Jewish community in Stuttgart were 
living in and around Esslingen in 2004. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Germ. Jud, 2, s.v.; P. Sauer, Die juedischen 
Gemeinden in Wuerttemberg und Hohenzollern (1966), 173-78, incl. 
bibliog.; FJw, 341; R. Overdick, Die rechtliche und wirtschaftliche 
Stellung der Juden in Suedwestdeutschland (1965), 69-92, 144-150, 
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gen (1994). 


ESTE, JOAO BAPTISTA DE (17 century), Italian-Portu- 
guese convert to Catholicism and anti-Jewish polemist. Born 
in Ferrara, he was baptized in Evora and became a consultant 
in Jewish matters to the Portuguese Inquisition. His works 
include a “Dialogue Between a Pupil and his Catechizing 
Teacher, Resolving All the Doubts that the Obstinate Jews are 
Wont to Make Against the Catholic Faith, with Cogent Ar- 
guments both from the Holy Prophets and from their Own 
Rabbis” (Dialogo entre discipulo e Mestre catechizante, Lisbon, 
1621, 1674), and a “Summary of All the Festivals, Holidays, and 
Ceremonies, both from the Written Law and from their Tal- 
mud and Other Rabbis” (unpublished). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Kayserling, Geschichte der Juden in Por- 
tugal (1867), 291f.; Kayserling, Bibl, 115; J.L. D’Azevedo, Historia dos 
Christaés Novos Portugueses (1921), index; J. Mendes dos Remedios, 
Os Judeus em Portugal, 2 (1928), 302-10. 


[Martin A. Cohen] 


ESTELLA (Stella), city in northern Spain. The Jewish com- 
munity there was one of the most important in the kingdom 
of Navarre, the third after Tudela and Pamplona. The earli- 
est information concerning the settlement dates from the 
11 century. The Jews lived in the citadel and in the adjacent 
unwalled area. Because of the privileges granted to the Jews 
there, the city attracted other Jews from many parts of Spain 
during the 12" century. The growth of the Jewish commu- 
nity in Estella was also due to the city’s location on the route 
of the pilgrims to Santiago. There were Jews from Andalusia 
who fled from the Almoravid invaders and Jews from France 
who were attracted to the city. These included the poet Moses 
*Ibn Ezra, who was warned by *Judah Halevi against resid- 
ing in so remote a town, which he compared to living among 
wolves, bears, and lions. In 1144 King Garcia Ramirez trans- 
ferred the synagogue to the bishop of Pamplona to be con- 
verted into a church. A fuero (“municipal charter”) granted 
to Estella in 1164 contained a series of articles regulating re- 
lations between Jews and Gentiles. A responsum of Solomon 
b. Abraham *Adret (4:268) deals with problems of the sewage 
and the water conduit in the Jewish quarter. In 1265 there were 
29 Jewish householders in Estella paying land tax and rent to 
the king. Following the death of Carlos rv in 1328 the Jews of 
Estella were particularly hard hit by anti-Jewish rioters. Many 
were killed. The Jewish quarter in Estella was destroyed and 
most of its inhabitants perished in 1328 during the French in- 
vasion, as recorded by *Menahem b. Aaron ibn Zerah in his 
introduction to his code Zeidah la-Derekh. The community 
began to revive in the second half of the 14» century. There 
were 85 Jewish families in Estella in 1366. In 1365 Charles 11 ap- 
pointed Judah b. Samuel ha-Levi of Estella to act as high com- 
missioner for the crown for collecting the money in services 
and taxes owed by Jews and in 1390 sent him on a diplomatic 
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mission. Jews of Estella engaged in tax farming throughout 
the 15" century. The city opened its doors to the exiles from 
Aragon and Castile but the Jews in Estella suffered the same 
fate, with the rest of those of Navarre, in 1498. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Kayserling, Geschichte Portugal, 1 (1861), 
index; Baer, Spain, index; Baer, Urkunden, index; Cantera-Millas, 
Inscripciones, 291-2. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Carrasco Pérez, in: 
MEAH, 30:2 (1981), 109-20; idem, in: En la Espafia medieval, 2-3; Es- 
tudios en memoria del Profesor D. Salvador de Mox6, vol. 1 (1982), 
275-95; B. Leroy, in: Archives Juives, 17:1 (1981), 1-6. 


{Haim Beinart / Yom Tov Assis (2? ed.)] 


ESTERKE, Jewish woman from the village of Opoczno, Po- 
land, said to have been a mistress of the Polish King *Casi- 
mir the Great (1310-1370). Reports claim that her outstand- 
ing beauty caught the king’s eye while he was passing through 
her town. Her two sons, Pelka and Niemera, were given grants 
of land from their father and were raised as Christians. The 
names of her daughter (or daughters) were never recorded, 
but with the king’s approval, they supposedly remained Jew- 
ish. Alternate endings to Esterke'’s story include the king's sev- 
ering his relationship with her; Esterke’s death while they are 
still together; and Esterke’s suicide either immediately after 
the king’s death or several years later. Although a house in 
Opoczno was designated as her family home, and her grave 
was believed to be in Lobzow Park, near Cracow, there is no 
historical basis for any of the Esterke legends, and there is no 
mention of her either in court documents or in Jewish sources. 
Written mention of Esterke appears in the late 15" century in 
a history by Polish cleric Jan Dlugosz (1415-1480). The first 
Jewish source to mention Esterke is Zemah David by David 
Gans, written in 1595. Gans believed in the historicity of the 
report and gave a Christian source for it. The relationship of 
Esterke and Casimir, with its obvious parallel to the Book of 
Esther, was appealing; the theme was used by Jewish writers 
as late as the 19'" century. Versions of Esterke's story in Polish 
antisemitic literature attempted to undermine customary Jew- 
ish privileges granted to Jews by King *Boleslav v (1221-1279) 
and continued by King Casimir, suggesting that they were 
promulgated to please a lover rather than for the good of the 
nation. A 16"*-century priest alluded to Esterke in his book 
Jewish Cruelties, claiming that her “gentle words induced him 
[Casimir] to devise by scheme this loathsome law under the 
name of the Prince Boleslav...” Such negative allusions to Es- 
terke continued in Christian writings until the 19" century; 
the belief that this Jewish woman actively interceded for her 
people gave Casimir the nickname “the Polish Ahasuarus.” 
Despite confirmations by modern historians that Esterke is 
best regarded as an example of a literary trope of the seduc- 
tive Jewish woman, popular from the early Middle Ages, and 
despite the fact that her name was used to further antisemitic 
claims, her sentimental appeal persists among Jews. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Aizenberg, “Una Judia Muy Fermosa: The 
Jewess as Sex Object in Medieval Spanish Literature and Lore,’ in: La 
Corénica, 12 (Spring 1984), 187-94; Ch. Shmeruk, The Esterke Story 
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in Yiddish and Polish Literature (1985); E. Taitz, S. Henry, and C.I. 
Tallan (eds.), The yps Guide to Jewish Women: 600 B.C.E.-1900 C.E. 


(2003), 84. 
[Emily Taitz (2"4 ed.)] 


ESTERMANN, IMMANUEL (1900-1973), U.S. physicist. Es- 
termann, born in Berlin, was educated and worked at Ham- 
burg University until 1933 when he immigrated to the U.S.A. 
For the next 20 years he was professor at the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, and a consultant on the Manhattan 
(atomic bomb) Project. From 1951 he was with the Office of 
Naval Research, and in 1959 became its scientific director in 
London. From 1964 onward he had a visiting professorship at 
the Technion in Haifa. Estermann’s main fields of work were 
on molecular beams, low temperatures, solid state physics, 
and semiconductors. Among his books was Recent Research 
in Molecular Beams (1959). He edited Methods of Experimen- 
tal Physics (vol. 1, 1959) and coedited Advances in Atomic and 
Molecular Physics (3 vols., 1965-68). 


[Samuel Aaron Miller] 


ESTEVENS, DAVID (born before 1670-died after 1715), Jew- 
ish artist of Spanish (Marrano) origin. He lived in Denmark, 
studying in Copenhagen under the French artist Jacques 
d’Agar; he also spent some time in England. His best-known 
work is a portrait executed in London of Rabbi David *Nieto 
which was afterward engraved by James McArdell (1727). He 
may also have been the artist of the well-known portrait of 
Zevi Hirsch *Ashkenazi (the Hakham Zevi). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: F, Landsberger, in: HUCA, 16 (1941), 387-8. 


[Cecil Roth] 


ESTHER (Heb. 10x), daughter of Abihail, an exile at *Susa, 
and heroine of the Book of Esther. The name Esther is prob- 
ably from Old Persian star (well attested in the later Persian 
dialects), with the same meaning as English “star” She is once 
called Hadassah (Esth. 2:7), a testimony to the practice of Jews 
having double names, as do the heroes in *Daniel. She was 
orphaned as a child, and her cousin *Mordecai adopted her 
and brought her up. 

When Queen *Vashti fell into disgrace because of her dis- 
obedience to King *Ahasuerus, Esther was among the beauti- 
ful virgins chosen to be presented to the king (1:19-2:8). Aha- 
suerus was struck by her beauty, and made her queen instead 
of Vashti (2:17). Esther, however, did not reveal the fact that 
she was a Jew. 

Later, when *Haman, the prime minister, persuaded the 
king to issue an edict of extermination of all the Jews of the 
empire, Esther, on Mordecai’s advice, endangered her own 
life by appearing before the king without being invited, in or- 
der to intercede for her people (4:16-17). Seeing that the king 
was well disposed toward her, she invited him and Haman to 
a private banquet, during which she did not reveal her desire, 
however, but invited them to another banquet, thus mislead- 
ing Haman by making him think that he was in the queen’s 
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good graces. Her real intention, however, was to take revenge 
on him. During the second banquet, Queen Esther revealed 
her origin to the king, begged for her life and the life of her 
people, and named her enemy (7:3-6). Angry with Haman, 
Ahasuerus went into the palace garden. Haman, in great fear, 
remained to plead for his life from the queen. While implor- 
ing, he fell on Esther’s couch and was found in this compro- 
mising situation on the king’s return. He was immediately 
condemned to be hanged on the gallows he had prepared for 
Mordecai. The king complied with Esther’s request, and the 
edict of destruction was changed into permission given to the 
Jews to avenge themselves on their enemies. 
See also *Scroll of Esther. 


In the Aggadah 
Esther was a descendant of King Saul. Her father died soon af- 
ter her conception and her mother when she was born (Meg. 
13a), and she was brought up by Mordecai as his daughter. Her 
real name was Hadassah, but she was called Esther by non- 
Jews, this being the Persian name for Venus (ibid.). Esther was 
one of the four most beautiful women in the world (ibid. 15a), 
though some say that she was of sallow complexion but en- 
dowed with great charm. Like the myrtle (Heb. hadassah) she 
was of ideal height, neither too short nor too tall (ibid. 13a). 
All who beheld her were struck by her beauty: she was more 
beautiful than either Median or Persian women (Esth. R. 6:9). 
In addition, everyone took her to be one of his own people 
(Meg. 13a). Before Esther was made queen, Ahasuerus would 
compare women who entered with a statue of Vashti that stood 
near his bed. After his marriage the statue was replaced by one 
of Esther (Midrash Abba Guryon, Parashah 2). When Esther 
became queen she refused to disclose her lineage to Ahasu- 
erus though she claimed that like him she was of royal descent. 
She also criticized him for killing Vashti and for following the 
brutish advice of the Persian and Median nobles, pointing out 
that the earlier kings (Nebuchadnezzar and Belshazzar) had 
followed the counsel of prophets (Daniel). At her suggestion 
he sought out Mordecai whose advice he requested on how 
to induce Esther to reveal her ancestry, complaining that nei- 
ther giving banquets and reducing taxation in her honor nor 
showering gifts upon her had been of any avail. Mordecai sug- 
gested that maidens be again assembled as if the king wished 
to remarry and that Esther, aroused by jealousy, would comply 
with his wishes. But this too was in vain (Meg. 13a). 
Mordecai was appointed to the king’s gate, the same ap- 
pointment that Hananiah and his companions had received 
from Nebuchadnezzar (Dan. 2:49). His task was to inform 
Ahasuerus of any conspiracy against him. Bigthan and Teresh, 
who had previously kept the gate, became incensed, saying: 
“The king has removed two officials and replaced them by 
this single barbarian.” To prove the superiority of their guard- 
ianship over that of the Jew, they decided to kill the king. 
Not realizing that Mordecai as a member of the Sanhedrin 
knew 70 languages, they conversed together in their native 
Tarsean. In Mordecai’s name Esther informed the king, who 
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ordered the two to be hanged. All affairs of state were entered 
into the king’s chronicles and whenever the king wanted to 
be reminded of past events they would be read out to him. 
The information given by Mordecai was written in the book, 
and this was the beginning of Haman’s downfall (Esth. 6). 
This was why the sages said: “whoever repeats something in 
the name of one who said it brings redemption to the world” 
(Perek Kinyan Torah = Avot 6:6 in the prayer book version; 
Esth. R. 6:13; Meg. 15a; PdRE 50). The three days appointed by 
Esther as fast days (Esth. 4:16) were the 13", 14, and 15* of 
Nisan. Mordecai sent back word complaining that these days 
included the first day of Passover! To which she replied: “Jew- 
ish elder! Without an Israel, why should there be Passover?” 
Mordecai understood and canceled the Passover festivity, re- 
placing it with a fast (Esth. R. 8:6). Esther’s motive in invit- 
ing Haman to the banquet was that he should not discover 
that she was Jewish, and that the Jews should not say: “We 
have a sister in the king’s palace,” and so neglect to pray for 
God’s mercy. She also thought that by being friendly to Ha- 
man she would rouse the king’s jealousy to such an extent 
that he would kill both of them (Meg. 15b). Haman thought 
that Esther prepared the banquet in his honor, little realizing 
that she had set a trap for him (Mid. Prov. 9:2). With the re- 
vocation of the evil decree, Esther sent to the sages and asked 
them to perpetuate her name by the reading of the book of 
Esther and by the institution of a feast. When they answered 
that this would incite the ill-will of the nations, she replied: “I 
am already recorded in the chronicles of the kings of Media 
and Persia (Meg. 7a). 

[Elimelech Epstein Halevy] 
In the Arts 
Of all the biblical heroines Esther has enjoyed greatest pop- 
ularity among writers, artists, and musicians, representing 
feminine modesty, courage, and self-sacrifice. From the Re- 
naissance era onward she figured in a vast array of dramas, 
including many Jewish plays intended for presentation on the 
*Purim festival. Two early works on this theme were La Rep- 
resentatione della Reina Hester (c. 1500), an Italian verse mys- 
tery that went through several editions during the 16" century, 
and the last of the 43 plays of the French Mistére du Viel Tes- 
tament, a work of the later Middle Ages. These were followed 
by the German Meistersinger Hans Sachs’ Esther (1530) and 
an English verse play, A New Enterlude of Godly Queene Hes- 
ter, published anonymously in 1561. The latter, which entirely 
omitted the character of Vashti and muted the role of Morde- 
cai, contained marked political undertones reflecting popular 
dissatisfaction with King Henry vii and his ministers of state. 
A work of the same period was Solomon *Usque’s Esther, first 
staged in Venice in 1558. This Portuguese play, later revised 
by Leone *Modena, was remarkably successful and attracted 
many non-Jews to its performances. 

The subject gave rise to a series of dramatic interpreta- 
tions in France, beginning with the Huguenot playwright An- 
toine de Montchrétien’s three verse tragedies, Esther (1585), 
Vashti (1589), and Aman (1601). During the 17 century a 
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drama, Esther (1644), was written by Pierre Du Ryer and a 
long epic poem of the same name (1673) by Jean Desmarets 
de Saint-Sorlin, both in the austere religious manner of the 
period. The major French literary treatment of the theme 
was *Racine’s epic tragedy Esther (1689), written for presen- 
tation at the Saint-Cyr girls’ school supervised by Madame 
de Maintenon, the morganatic wife of Louis xtv, and first 
performed with choruses by J.-B. Moreau. Esther herself, a 
model of Christian womanly virtues, evidently represented 
the sponsor, while Vasthi (Vashti) represented the king’s for- 
mer mistress, Madame de Montespan, heightening the politi- 
cal implications of the play. Other 17'-century works on the 
subject include Aman y Mardoqueo o la reina Ester, a play by 
the Spanish New Christian Felipe *Godinez; the refugee Por- 
tuguese Marrano Joao *Pinto Delgado’s Poema de la Reyna 
Ester (Rouen, 1627), part of a volume dedicated to Cardinal 
Richelieu; Mardochée Astruc’s Judeo-Provengal Tragediou de 
la Reine Esther; and Isaac Cohen de *Lara’s Comedia famosa 
de Aman y Mordochay (1699). 

Interest in the theme was maintained during the 18*- 
20" centuries, beginning with Manuel Joseph Martin's La So- 
berbia castigada. Historia ... de Esther y Mardocheo (1781). A 
Yiddish play, Esther, oder di belonte Tugend (1827, 1854°), was 
written by J. Herz, and Hebrew adaptations of Racine’s classic 
drama made by S.J.L. *Rapoport (in Sheerit Judah, 1827) and, 
in complete form, by Meir Ha-Levi *Letteris (Shelom Esther, 
1843). The virtues of the Jewish heroine were emphasized in 
the Austrian dramatist Franz Grillparzer’s unfinished play Es- 
ther (1848), and other treatments included J.A. Vaillant’s Ro- 
manian Legenda lui Aman si Mardoheu (1868), Joseph Shab- 
betai Farhi’s Italian Alegria di Purim (1875), and the U.S. writer 
Frank C. Bliss’ verse drama Queen Esther (1881). Almost the 
only biblical play to escape censorship in 19'+-century England 
was Esther the Royal Jewess: or the Death of Haman, a lavishly 
produced melodrama by Elisabeth Polack, which was staged 
in London in 1835. There have been numerous plays about 
Esther from the early 20" century onward: Esther, princesse 
dIsraél (1912) by André Dumas and S.C. Leconte; H. Pereira 
*Mendes Esther and Harbonah (1917); Max *Brod’s Esther 
(1918); John Masefield’s Esther (1922), a pastiche of Racine; and 
other works of the same name by Felix *Braun (1925), Sammy 
*Gronemann (1926), and the U.S. dramatist Sonia V. Daugh- 
erty (1929). Three other modern treatments are Izak *Goller’s 
fantasy A Purim-Night’s Dream (1931) and James Bridie’s What 
Say They? (1939); and a rare biblical novel on the subject, Ma- 
ria Poggel-Degenhardt’s Koenigin Vasthi; Roman aus der Zeit 
Esthers (1928). Most successful were the satiric Megilla-Lie- 
der of the Yiddish poet Itzik *Manger adapted for the stage 
in Israel in 1965. 

In art the Book of Esther is represented in the cycle of 
paintings from the third-century synagogue at *Dura-Euro- 
pos and also in the ninth-century mural in the basilica of San 
Clemente in Rome. The scenes depicted at Dura-Europos were 
Esther and Ahasuerus enthroned and Mordecai riding in tri- 
umph ona regal white horse. They could be seen clearly from 
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the women's benches, and it has been suggested that they were 
placed there because women normally came to synagogue to 
attend the reading of the Scroll of Esther which, according 
to *Joshua bar Levi (Meg. 4a), they were obliged to hear. In 
medieval Christian iconography, Esther was associated with 
the cult of the Virgin Mary. Her intercession with Ahasuerus 
on behalf of the Jews was interpreted as a prefiguration of the 
Virgin's mediation on behalf of mankind. After the Middle 
Ages the story of Esther was treated in a less symbolic man- 
ner and was used instead as a storehouse of picturesque epi- 
sodes. The story was sometimes presented in a narrative cycle 
of varying length or in individual episodes. Examples of the 
cycle form may be found on an arch over the north portal of 
the Chartres Cathedral (13 century), a 17"°-century Belgian 
tapestry in the cathedral of Saragosa, and an 18''-century set 
of Gobelin tapestries. Popular single subjects were the toilet 
of Esther, the triumph of Mordecai, and the punishment of 
Haman. Renaissance artists such as Botticelli, Filippino Lippi, 
Mantegna, Tintoretto, and Paolo Veronese painted subjects 
from the Book of Esther. Botticelli (or Filippino Lippi) deco- 
rated two marriage-caskets (1428) with scenes from the bib- 
lical story, including the long misinterpreted figure La Dere- 
litta, now supposed to represent Mordecai lamenting before 
the palace at Shushan. The Venetian painters Tintoretto and 
Veronese treated the Esther story as an occasion for pomp and 
pageantry, Tintoretto painting the Swooning of Esther (1545), a 
subject later treated by Poussin. The Book of Esther was also 
popular with 17*-century artists in the Netherlands. Rubens 
and Jan Steen painted Esther Before Ahasuerus, and Jan Steen 
also executed a spirited, almost farcical, Wrath of Ahasuerus 
(1660). Rembrandt painted Mordecai pleading with Esther 
(1655), Ahasuerus and Haman at Esther’s Feast (1660), and 
Haman in Disgrace (1660). A charming Toilet of Esther was 
executed by Théodore Chassériau in 1841. 

An early musical treatment of the subject is a 14'*-century 
motet for three voices, Quoniam novi probatur, in which Ha- 
man, or someone whose fate he symbolizes, voices his com- 
plaint (see C. Parrish, The Notation of Mediaeval Music (1957), 
138-40). Palestrina wrote a five-voiced motet, Quid habes 
Hester? (publ. 1575), the text of which is the dialogue between 
Esther and Ahasuerus in the apocryphal additions to Esther 
(15:9-14). From the late 17‘ century onward the Esther story 
attracted the attention of many serious composers. Some 17'- 
and early 18'+-century works were A. Stradella’s oratorio Es- 
ter, liberatrice dell’ popolo ebreo (c. 1670); M.-A. Charpentier’s 
quasi-oratorio Historia Esther (date unknown); G. Legrenzi’s 
oratorio Gli sponsali d’Ester (1676); J.-B. Moreau’s choruses 
for Racine’s Esther; A. Lotti’s oratorio L ‘umilita coronata in 
Esther (1712); and A. Caldara’s oratorio Ester (1723). Handel’s 
masque Haman and Mordecai, with a text by John Arbuthnot 
and (probably) Alexander Pope based on Racine’s drama, was 
first performed at the Duke of Chandos’ palace near Edgware 
in 1720, and was Handel’s first English composition in oratorio 
form. Worked into a full oratorio 12 years later, with additional 
words by Samuel Humphreys, it had a triumphant recep- 
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tion at the King’s Theater in London in 1732. The libretto was 
translated into Hebrew by the Venetian rabbi Jacob Raphael 
Saraval (1707-1782), and two copies of it - with the scenic in- 
dications in English and Italian respectively - are in the Ets 
Haim Library, Amsterdam; no evidence of a performance has 
yet been discovered (see Adler, Prat Mus, 1 (1966), 123-4, 212). 
One of the few works on the subject in the second half of the 
18 century was K. Ditters von Dittersdorf’s oratorio La libera- 
trice del popolo giudaico nella Persia o sia l’Esther (1773). 

The 19" century saw a few operatic variants of the story, 
such as Guidi’s Ester d’Engaddi, set by A. Peri (1843) and G. 
Pacini (1847), while Eugen d’Albert wrote an overture to Grill- 
parzer’ss Esther (1888). For performances of Racine’s play at 
the Comédie Francaise during this period the choruses were 
composed by several undistinguished musicians; later contri- 
butions include those by Reynaldo *Hahn (1905) and Marcel 
Samuel-Rousseau (1912). The most notable modern work on 
the subject is Darius *Milhaud’s opera Esther de Carpentras, 
which dramatized the staging of an old Provengal Purim play 
with the threat posed by a conversionist bishop of Carpentras. 
Esther, an opera by Jan Meyerowitz with text by Langston 
Hughes, was written in 1956. Meyerowitz also wrote a choral 
work, Midrash Esther (premiere, 1957). 

The music of the Jewish Purim plays has not survived 
in notation, except for a few songs collected by 20'h-cen- 
tury folklorists from surviving practitioners. Some Yiddish 
and Hebrew poems of the early 18 century were published 
with the indication “to be sung to the tune of Haman in the 
Ahashverosh play” (see Idelsohn, Music, 437), but this tune 
has not yet been recovered. However, the tradition is evident 
in Isaac Offenbach’s play Koenigin Esther (manuscript dated 
1833, at the Jewish Institute of Religion, New York), which in- 
cludes some “couplets” and in which the court jester seems a 
more important figure than the biblical personages. Hermann 
Cohn’s five-act parody Der Barbier von Schuschan (1894) was 
an imitation of P. Cornelius’ Barbier von Bagdad; Abraham 
*Goldfaden’s Kenig Akhashverosh (c. 1885) produced no mem- 
orable tune; and M. Gelbart wrote Akhashverosh, a Purim 
play in New York (1916). For the production of KJ. *Silman’s 
Megillat Esther by the *Ohel theater, the music was written by 
Y. *Admon (Gorochow). The music for the production of Itzik 
Manger’s Di Megille was written by Dov Seltzer in a “revival 
style” reminiscent of the East European Jewish song tradition 
in general and of the Yiddish theater tradition in particular. 
Nahum *Nardi’s songs to Levin *Kipnis’ kindergarten Purim 
play Mishak Purim, written in the early 1930s, have become 
Israel folksongs. 

See also *Purim-Shpil. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: BIBLE: See bibliography to *Scroll of Es- 
ther. IN THE AGGADAH: Ginzberg, Legends, index. IN THE ARTS: R. 
Schwartz, Esther im deutschen und neulateinischen Drama des Refor- 
mations-Zeitalters (1894); E. Wind, in: Journal of the Warburg Insti- 
tute, 4 (1940), 114-7; M. Roston, Biblical Drama in England From the 
Middle Ages to the Present Day (1968), 72-74; L. Réau, Iconographie de 
lart chrétien, 2, pt. 1 (1956), 335-42, includes bibliography; E. Kirsch- 
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ESTHER (pseudonym of Malkah Lifschitz, whose names by 
marriage were Frumkin and Wichmann; 1880-1943), com- 
munist leader, writer, and educator, born in Minsk; one of the 
most original women in the Jewish labor movement. She ac- 
quired a wide Jewish knowledge in childhood, including He- 
brew and Bible studies, and studied in St. Petersburg and Ber- 
lin. From 1896 Esther was active in Social Democrat circles in 
Minsk influenced by A. *Liessin, and from 1901 in the *Bund. 
She edited Bundist periodicals after the 1905 revolution. A 
representative of the extreme Yiddishists at the *Czernowitz 
Yiddish Conference, Esther was one of the main promoters 
in the Bund of Jewish education in Yiddish. She published 
two books on the subject in Yiddish: “On the Question of the 
Jewish National School” (1910) and “What Kind of National 
School Do We Need” (1917). She was imprisoned several times 
for revolutionary activities and went to Switzerland, where 
she became a member of the foreign committee of the Bund. 
After the 1917 February Revolution, she became a member 
of the central committee of the Bund, and was elected to the 
Minsk municipal and community councils. She took an ac- 
tive part in founding a network of Yiddish schools, courses 
for teachers, and other educational institutions. At first vio- 
lently opposed to the Bolsheviks, she later became a leader of 
the Kombund, and in May 1921 voted for the self-liquidation 
of the Bund and joined the Communist Party. From 1921 to 
1930 she was a member of the education department of the 
*Yevsektsiya. With M. *Litvakov she brought out a Yiddish 
edition of Lenin’s writings in eight volumes, and wrote a bi- 
ography of Lenin in Yiddish (3 eds., 1925-26). She also edited 
the Moscow Yiddish daily, Emes. She was rector of the Jewish 
section of the “Communist University of the National Minori- 
ties of the West” (kKUNMz) from 1925 to 1936. In January 1938 
she was arrested and imprisoned but refused to admit to the 
false charges proffered against her. In August 1940 she was 
sentenced to eight years in detention and died in the deten- 
tion camp in Karaganda. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Schwarz, The Jews in the Soviet Union 
(1951), index; LNYL, 1 (1956), 141-3. 
[Moshe Mishkinsky / Shmuel Spector (274 ed.)] 


ESTHER, ADDITIONS TO THE BOOK OF. The Book 
of Esther in the Septuagint, followed by the Old Latin ver- 
sion, contains six passages comprising 107 verses that are not 
found in the Hebrew text. In the fourth century c.£., *Jerome, 
when compiling the Latin Vulgate Bible, removed all these 
additions and grouped them as an appendix at the end of the 
Book of Esther. Although Jerome had provided notes to indi- 
cate where each addition belonged within the canonical book, 
subsequent scribes sometimes neglected to copy the explana- 
tory notes, resulting in a meaningless combination of separate 
portions. The confusion was compounded in the 13" century 
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when Stephen Langton, having divided the text of the Vulgate 
into chapters, numbered the chapters of the canonical and the 
apocryphal portions of Esther consecutively. Rearranged in 
their proper order and with chapter and verse numbering ac- 
cording to Jerome's sequence, the six additions are as follows: 
A (11:2-12:6), Mordecai saves King Artaxerxes’ life; B (13:1-7), 
the edict of Artaxerxes ordering the massacre of the Jews; c 
(13:8-14:19), the prayers of Mordecai and Esther; pD (15:1-6), 
Esther risks her life to appeal to the king; £ (16:1-24), Artax- 
erxes’ second edict, denouncing Haman and supporting the 
Jews; F (10:4-11:1), the interpretation of Mordecai’s dream. 
These additions belong within the sequence of the canonical 
text as follows: a before 1:1; B after 3:13; C and D after 4:17; E 
after 7:12; F after 10:3. 

The author (or authors) of the additions is unknown, 
but probably at least some of them were composed by Ly- 
simachus, an Alexandrian Jew who lived in Jerusalem and 
who translated the canonical Hebrew text of Esther into 
Greek about 114 B.c.£. (11:1). Although the name of God does 
not appear in the canonical Book of Esther, all but one of 
the additions contain it. Likewise, although prayer is not 
mentioned in the canonical text, addition c includes two 
devout prayers. Thus it appears that one of the purposes of 
the expansions is to introduce into the book certain religious 
elements that are conspicuously absent from the Hebrew 
narrative. Occasionally the additions contradict statements 
in the canonical text. For example, according to the Hebrew, 
Mordecai discovered the plot against the king sometime after 
the seventh year of the reign of Ahasuerus (Esther 2:16-21), 
whereas addition a suggests that this occurred in the second 
year of the king’s reign; in 16:10 Haman is called a Macedo- 
nian, whereas in Esther 3:1 he is called the Agagite (= Ama- 
lekite); and in 13:6 the date set for the massacre of the Jews is 
the fourteenth of Adar, whereas in Esther 3:13 it is the thir- 
teenth of Adar. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schuerer, Gesch, 3 (1909), 449-52; J.A.E 
Gregg, in: Charles, Apocrypha, 1 (1913), 665-84; R.H. Pfeiffer, History 
of New Testament Times, with an Introduction to the Apocrypha (1949), 
304-12; B.M. Metzger, Introduction to the Apocrypha (1957), 55-63. 


[Bruce M. Metzger] 


ESTHER, FAST OF (Heb. 10x n°1yn, Taanit Esther), the 
day before *Purim on which it is customary to fast (unless 
that day falls on the Sabbath; see below). The She’iltot of R. 
Aha of Shabha (eighth century; ed. by S.K. Mirsky, 3 (1964), 
222, no. 69) has the earliest record of the custom of fasting on 
the 13" of Adar. It quotes the declaration of R. Samuel b. Isaac 
(Meg. 2a), “The 13" day of Adar is the time for public gather- 
ing,” and refers to the words of Esther (9:18) “The other Jews 
in the king’s provinces gathered together and stood up for 
themselves on the 13" day of the month of Adar”; explaining 
that the purpose of the gathering was for public prayer and 
fasting (cf. *Asher b. Jehiel on Meg. 2a, who quotes R. Tam in 
a similar vein). Maimonides accepts the custom of public fast- 
ing on this day finding his scriptural authority in the words 
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“Regarding the fasting and the crying” (Esth. 9:31). Comparing 
it with other public fasts he declares, “Whereas the other fasts 
are postponed to the following day if they would otherwise fall 
on the Sabbath the Fast of Esther is anticipated to the Thurs- 
day, since fasting here must precede the celebration” (Maim., 
Yad, Ta’anit 5:5). An earlier tradition of fasting in connection 
with Purim is preserved in the Talmud (Sof. 14:4), which spe- 
cifically excludes fasting on the 13" of Adar, “because of Nica- 
nor and his men.” This is in accordance with the prohibition 
of Megillat Taanit against fasting on those days on which the 
Maccabean victories over *Nicanor and their other enemies 
were celebrated. Elsewhere tractate Soferim asserts: “Our Rab- 
bis in the West [i.e., Erez Israel] are accustomed to fast at in- 
tervals after Purim [i.e., on the three subsequent days: Mon- 
day, Thursday, and Monday] in commemoration of the three 
days fasted by Esther and Mordecai and those who joined 
them” (Sof. 21:1). Although *Jacob b. Asher’s Tur (OH 686) 
refers to this ancient custom, there is no historical indication 
of its preservation. It was probably falling into desuetude at 
the very time that the tractate Soferim was being edited, as 
the contemporaneous composition of the She’iltot indicates. 
In his gloss on the reference to the fast in the Shulhan Arukh 
(OH 686:2), Isserles considers the Fast of Esther as less obliga- 
tory than other statutory public fasts. He allows concessions 
to nursing mothers and pregnant women, and even to those 
with an eye-ache. He advocates, nevertheless, its continued 
observance. Special selihot are recited in addition to those 
of a regular fast-day, and the fast-day portion of the Torah is 
read (Ex. 32:11-14; 34:1-10). The day is especially observed by 
Persian Jews. The afternoon Tahanun is omitted in anticipa- 
tion of Purim joy. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenstein, Dinim, 440-1; Schwarz, in: Fest- 
schrift... Simonsen (1923), 188-205; N.S. Doniach, Purim or the Feast 
of Esther (1933), 65-67; Hilevitz, in: Sinai, 64 (1969), 215-42; Pearl, 
Guide to the Minor Festivals and Fasts (1963), 73-76. 


[Isaac Newman] 


ESTHER RABBAH (Heb. 521 1008), Midrash Aggadah on 
the *Scroll of Esther. In the editio princeps (Constantinople, 
1517?) the work is referred to as “Midrash *Ahasuerus” while in 
the second edition (Pesaro, 1519) it is called “Midrash Megillat 
Esther” and the title “Ahasueros.” On the origin of the name 
“Esther Rabbah, see *Ruth Rabbah. 


The Structure 

In the editio princeps, Esther Rabbah is divided into six sec- 
tions. However, subsequent editions have ten, the last section 
being subdivided into five smaller ones. In fact, the work con- 
sists of two different Midrashim: Esther Rabbah 1 (sections 
1-6) and Esther Rabbah 2 (sections 7-10). 


Esther Rabbah 

This is an exegetical Midrash which expounds the first two 
chapters of the Scroll of Esther verse by verse. The sections 
are introduced by proems of the classical type characteristic of 
amoraic Midrashim, opening with an extraneous verse which 
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is interpreted and then connected with that expounded at the 
beginning of the section. There are 16 proems, the majority 
in the name of an amora, the rest anonymous. Most of them 
commence with a verse from the Prophets or the Hagiographa, 
only a small number with one from the Pentateuch. Section 
2 concludes with a message of consolation. The language of 
Esther Rabbah 1, like that of the Jerusalem Talmud, is mish- 
naic Hebrew with an admixture of Galilean ‘Aramaic and a 
liberal sprinkling of Greek words. The work, which contains 
much original tannaitic and early amoraic material, quotes 
Aquila's translation, and draws upon tannaitic literature, the 
Jerusalem Talmud, *Genesis Rabbah, and * Leviticus Rabbah, 
but was apparently unaware of the Aramaic translation of 
the Scroll of Esther, some passages of which are even cited as 
statements of amoraim. The Babylonian *Talmud is also not 
utilized. On the other hand, * Targum Sheni, * Ecclesiastes Rab- 
bah, *Midrash Tehillim, Midrash Abba Guryon, and Midrash 
Panim Aherim to Esther, Version 2 (see smaller *Midrashim) 
all draw upon Esther Rabbah 1. It is thus apparently an amo- 
raic Midrash, redacted in Erez Israel not later than the begin- 
ning of the sixth century c.£. 


Esther Rabbah 2 

This, likewise an exegetical Midrash, covers Esther 3:1-8:15, but 
with many omissions. Its few proems are not of the classical 
type in that they do not conclude with the verse expounded 
at the beginning of the section. It quotes the Septuagint Addi- 
tions to the Scroll of Esther: Mordecai’s dream about the two 
sea monsters (8:5); the prayers of Mordecai and Esther (8:7); 
and the conversation of Esther and Ahasuerus (9:1). It bor- 
rowed these additions as well as other aggadot from *Josip- 
pon (chap. 4). Alongside later material, however, it also con- 
tains older homilies. Early medieval scholars cite expositions 
from part of a Midrash on Esther parallel to Esther Rabbah 2, 
which, however, do not occur in the present text. The redac- 
tors of Ecclesiastes Rabbah, Midrash Tehillim, *Midrash Sam- 
uel, and *Genesis Rabbati were unacquainted with Esther Rab- 
bah 2. All these Midrashim, as well as Midrash Abba Guryon, 
drew upon an earlier midrashic work on Esther 3 ff. which ap- 
parently constituted the original second part of Esther Rab- 
bah 1. On the other hand, Midrash Panim Aherim to Esther, 
Version 1, * Yalkut Shimoni, and perhaps also *Midrash Lekah 
Tov, draw upon Esther Rabbah 2. All this would seem to 
make Esther Rabbah 2 a composite work containing rem- 
nants of the original second part of Esther Rabbah 1 with later 
additions in the style and language of the later aggadic works 
(see *Midrash). Esther Rabbah 2, which contains valuable in- 
formation on anti-Jewish manifestations in the late Roman 
empire, was redacted about the 11'* century. After it was at- 
tached to Esther Rabbah 1 the original second half of the lat- 
ter was lost. 

Esther Rabbah is thus composed of two different Mi- 
drashim which were apparently combined by a copyist in the 
12" or 13" century c.E. The earliest extant manuscripts date 
from the beginning of the 15" century C.E. 
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Editions 

Esther Rabbah was first published at Pesaro in 1519 together 
with Midrashim on the other four scrolls, which, however, 
are completely unrelated to it. This edition has often been re- 
printed. There is as yet no critical edition of the work based 
on manuscripts. An English translation by Maurice Simon 
appeared in the Soncino Midrash (1939). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz-Albeck, Derashot, 128-30, 423-5; B. 
Lerner, “The First edition of ‘Midrash Hamesh hamegillot..., Yad 
leHeiman: Studies in Hebrew culture in Memory of A.M. Haberman 
(ed. Z. Malachi), Lydda, 1984, pp. 289-311 (Hebrew); J. Tabory, “The 
Division of Midrash Esther Rabbah,” Teuda, 11 (1996), pp. 191-204 
(Hebrew); idem, “The Proems to the Seventh Chapter of Esther Rab- 
bah and Midrash Abba Guryon,’ Mehkerei Yerushalayim be-sifrut 


Ivrit, 15 (1997), pp. 171-182 (Hebrew). 
[Moshe David Herr] 


ESTONIA (Est. Esti), independent state from the 1990s, af- 
ter the breakup of the Soviet Union, bordering on the gulfs of 
Finland and Riga. Estonia was an independent republic from 
1918 to 1940. From 1940 to the dissolution of the U.S.S.R., with 
an interval of German occupation (1941-44), Estonia was a 
Soviet Socialist Republic. Until 1918 part of Russia (Estland 
and the northern part of Livland), the area of Estonia was 
not included in the Pale of Settlement. In 1897 some 4,000 
Jews lived on this territory, including about 1,200 in *Tallinn 
(then Revel). The nucleus of this community was founded by 
Jewish soldiers after their demobilization from the army of 
Czar Nicholas 1 (see *Cantonists), who established a Jewish 
cemetery in the town in 1856. There were approximately 1,800 
Jews living in the university town of *Tartu (known among 
Jews by its German name Dorpat), about 480 in Narva (then 
belonging to the district of St. Petersburg), and about 400 in 
Parnu, on the Gulf of Riga. (See Map: Jews in Estonia.) Jews 
took part in the struggle for Estonian independence. In inde- 
pendent Estonia, the Jews numbered 4,566 in 1922 and 4,381 in 
1934 (about 0.4% of the total population), of whom 2,203 lived 
in Tallinn, the capital, and 920 in Tartu; 923 (57.4% of those 
supporting families) were occupied in commerce, 484 (30.1%) 
in industry and crafts, 159 (9.9%) in the liberal professions, 26 
(1.6%) were house owners, and 16 (1.0%) were religious off- 
cials. About 642 of the total were employees (officials and la- 
borers) and the remainder were self-employed. 

Estonia was the only country in Eastern Europe to ful- 
fill its obligations toward its national minorities according to 
the concepts of the Minorities Treaties (see *Minority Rights), 
even though it had refused to become a signatory. The law on 
national-cultural autonomy was confirmed by the Estonian 
parliament on Feb. 5, 1925, and four minorities - Russian, Ger- 
man, Swedish, and Jewish - were accordingly recognized. The 
Jewish autonomous institutions, headed by a Cultural Coun- 
cil, were established in 1926. However, only 75% of Estonian 
Jewry (about 3,252 persons in 1939) registered with the Jew- 
ish minority list; the remainder ranged themselves with other 
nationalities, in particular Russian. The first Cultural Council 
was composed of 12 Zionist representatives, nine Yiddishists, 
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and six Independents. Subsequently the Zionists gained in 
strength, and by 1939 held 20 of the Council's 27 seats. After 
a severe struggle within the Council on the issue whether the 
language of instruction in Jewish schools should be Hebrew 
or Yiddish, the supporters of Hebrew finally prevailed, and 
most of the Jewish schools were affiliated to the Hebrew Tarbut 
educational network, including the two secondary schools of 
Tallinn and Tartu. About 75% of the Jewish children attended 
Jewish schools. A chair for Hebrew language and literature 
was established at the University of Tartu. There were three 
Jewish cooperative banks in Tallinn, Tartu, and Narva, with a 
total of 625 members in 1935. Estonian Jewry attained impor- 
tant national achievements, but because of its small numbers 
remained culturally dependent on the neighboring Jewish 
populations of Latvia and Lithuania. During the 1930s, a Fas- 
cist movement was formed in Estonia which launched an an- 
tisemitic propaganda campaign. The hardening anti-Jewish at- 
titude was reflected in the decrease of the number of students 
at the University of Tartu, from 188 in 1926 to 96 in 1934. 
After the annexation of Estonia to the Soviet Union in 
1940, the Jewish institutions were liquidated and the political 
and social organizations disbanded. On the eve of the Ger- 
man invasion of the Soviet Union, some 500 communal lead- 
ers and affluent members of the congregation were arrested 
and deported to the Russian interior. Due to the efforts of the 
Soviet army to halt the German advance on Leningrad, the 
conquest of Estonia took about two months. Tallinn was not 
occupied until Sept. 3, 1941, and about 3,000 Estonian Jews 
succeeded in escaping to the Russian interior. All the Jews re- 
maining in the zone of German occupation were murdered 
by the end of 1941 by the Einsatzkommando 1a with the active 
help of Estonian nationalist Omakaitse units. On October 12 
all men aged 16 and above, about 440, were murdered, and in 
the last weeks of 1941 the others were liquidated — in all, 936 
Jews according to the report of Einsatzgruppe a, from Janu- 
ary 1942. This left Estonia “judenfrei, a fact which was re- 
ported in the Wannsee Conference at the same time. In 1942 
and early 1943 about 3,000 Jews, mainly from Germany, were 
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sent to the extermination camp in Kalevi Liiva. By May 1943 
Heinrich *Himmler had ordered the cessation of mass shoot- 
ing and the erection of forced labor camps. The main camp 
in Estonia was Vaivara, commanded by Hans Aumeier (sen- 
tenced and executed in 1947). About 20,000 Jewish prisoners, 
mainly from Vilna and Kaunas (Kovno), passed through its 
gates to labor camps at Klooga, Lagedi, Ereda, and others. The 
inmates were employed in mining slate and building fortifi- 
cations. The successful advance of the Soviet army led to the 
evacuation of the camps to Tallinn and from there to *Stutthof 
from where a “death march” of 10,000 took place along the 
Baltic coast. Other camps were also liquidated (2,400 killed 
at Klooga and 426 at Lagedi). On Sept. 22, 1944, Estonia was 
finally liberated. The Germans attempted to burn the bodies 
of their victims to conceal their crimes. 

After the war, Jews from all parts of Russia gathered in 
Estonia. The Jewish population numbered 5,436 in 1959 (0.5% 
of the total) of whom 1,350 (25%) declared Yiddish as their 
mother tongue, about 400 Estonian, and the remainder Rus- 
sian; 3,714 Jews (1.3% of the total population) lived in Tallinn. 
As in the rest of the Soviet Union, there was no organized Jew- 
ish life in the Estonian S.S.R. 


[Yehuda Slutsky / Shmuel Spector (274 ed.)] 


Revival of Jewish Life 
There were an estimated 3,200 Jews in Estonia at the end of 
1993 and 1,800 in 2001. 

Jewish communal life was renewed in 1988 with the cre- 
ation of the Jewish Cultural Society in Tallinn, the first of its 
kind in the Soviet Union. The Society organized concerts 
and lectures, and a Jewish school going up to the ninth grade 
was opened in 1990. Jewish culture clubs were also started in 
Tartu, Narva, and Kohtla-Jarve. Other organizations followed, 
like the Maccabi sports club and the Jewish Veterans Union. 
Courses in Hebrew were offered. The Jewish Community was 
established in 1992 as a voluntary umbrella organization; its 
charter was approved on April 11, 1992. The community pub- 
lished a Jewish newspaper, Hashakhar (“Dawn”), and the radio 
program “Shalom Aleichem” was broadcast monthly. A syna- 
gogue was also reopened, attended mostly by the elderly. 

In November 1993, an Estonian translation of the Pro- 
tocols of the Elders of Zion, giving no details of the publisher, 
appeared in Tallinn bookshops. After the protests of the Jew- 
ish community and the Estonia-Israel Friendship Society, the 
book was withdrawn by the bookshop owners. However, in 
August 1994 the nationalist weekly Eesti published an article 
by Juri Lina, an Estonian émigré in Sweden, claiming that the 
Protocols were authentic and demanding to lift restrictions on 
their publication. 

A more serious danger for the future of the small Jewish 
community in the country lay in the activities of Russian ex- 
tremists in Estonia. An antigovernment demonstration, orga- 
nized by ethnic Russians in Narva (North East) in December 
1993, displayed anti-Jewish placards; two parties which are 
counterparts to Zhirinovsky’s LDPR in Russia - the harshly 
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antisemitic Ruskii Sobor Estonii [Russian Council of Estonia] 
and Liberal Demokraatiik Partei, led by Piotr Rozhok - con- 
tinued to operate. 

Another potentially dangerous phenomenon in Estonia 
was the continuing romanticization of the Estonian military 
units which, during World War 11, fought together with Nazi 
troops, some of them in the ss; many of them were guilty of 
murderous acts against Jews. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Jokton, Di Geshikhte fun di Yidn in Estland 
(1927); N. Geuss, Zur Geschichte der Juden in Eesti, 2 vols. (1933-37); 
idem, Bibliografie fun Yidishe Druk-Oysgabn in Esti (1937); Yahadut 
Latviyyah (1953), 310-1; Ershter Yidisher Kultur Kongres, Paris (1937), 
65-66, 196-200; I. Garr, in: Algemeyne Yidishe Entsiklopedie, 6 (1963), 
395-401; M. Dworzecki, Mahanot ha-Yehudim be-Estonyah (1970), 
with Eng. summ.; U. Schmelz and S. DellaPergola, in: ayyB, 1995, 478; 
Supplement to the Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, 2, 1995, Jerusalem; An- 
tisemitism World Report 1994, London: Institute of Jewish Affairs, 139; 
Antisemitism World Report 1995, London: Institute of Jewish Affairs, 
112-113; Mezhdunarodnaia Evreiskaia Gazeta (MEG), 1993. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: PK. WEBSITE: www.jewishvirtuallibrary.org. 


ESTORI (Isaac ben Moses) HA-PARHI (1280-13552), first 
topographer of Erez Israel. The family was originally from 
Florenza, Andalusia, Spain — hence, the name ha-Parhi, a He- 
brew translation of the Spanish flor (“flower”). In the intro- 
duction to his main work Estori refers to himself as Ish Tori 
(“Man of Tours”) in Touraine, France. It appears that he was 
born in Provence. He studied in Montpellier with his relative 
Jacob b. Makhir *Ibn Tibbon and with *Asher b. Jehiel. He 
obtained a broad general education, including the study of 
medicine as well. When the Jews were expelled from France 
in 1306, Estori went to Perpignan and Barcelona and then to 
Toledo. He stopped in Cairo in 1313 on his way to Erez Israel. 
He studied with Baruch Ashkenazi in Jerusalem but left be- 
cause of the negative attitude to Maimonides among the schol- 
ars of the city. Estori then settled in Beisan (Beth-Shean), 
where he was respected as a physician. He continued to earn 
his livelihood as a physician wherever he went. From Beisan 
he traveled throughout the land investigating ancient sites. 
He spent two years studying the Galilee and five years, other 
parts of the country. In Beisan he wrote Sefer Kaftor va-Ferah 
(Venice, 1549), which was completed in 1322. In this book he 
delineated the names of the towns and villages in the land. 
He also presented a complete discussion of the topographic 
principle that applied to the land. The book, based upon first 
hand visits to the sites, is rich in information. The book gives 
the borders of Erez Israel as presented in the Bible and in the 
halakhah. It describes Jerusalem and the various regions of 
the country and presents a list of the biblical, talmudic, and 
Arabic names of the sites. Most of the 180 identifications of 
ancient sites that he made were correct. He was the first person 
to identify the sites of *Usha, *Modiin, *Bethar, and others. 
His ruling that the biblical and talmudic names of villages and 
rivers are preserved in the Arabic, with only slight changes, 
is accepted by modern scholarship. Especially important is 
his study of ancient coins, which he compared with contem- 
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porary coins. He also compared the weights and measures 
of the Bible and the Talmud with contemporary weights and 
measures. He investigated plants, noting their Arabic names 
and attempting to determine their Hebrew names according 
to the Mishnah and Talmud. He also described the appear- 
ance of Jewish dress in Erez Israel and in those countries of 
the Diaspora with which he was acquainted. He discovered 
the ruins of an ancient synagogue in Beisan and also described 
the remnants of an ancient synagogue in Hukok. He also pro- 
vides information about the different religions and religious 
sects: Muslims, Christians, Jews, *Samaritans (whom he calls 
Sadducees), and Karaites. He gives valuable information on 
the Jewish settlements in Israel during his time. He men- 
tions 11 Jewish communities, three of which were in Trans- 
jordan. A.M. *Luncz published a critical edition of Kaftor va- 
Ferah (Jerusalem, 1897), in which he mentions a number of 
other books that Estori wrote, though most of them are not 
extant. Estori’s books include a translation of the book of 
medicine De Remediis by the physician Armengaud (Eremen- 
ganus) of Montpellier; a translation of the book Hakabusim 
containing articles and notes on medical matters, probably 
collected by the physician Elijah b. Judah; an exposition of 
some chapters from the Canon of Avicenna; Battei ha-Ne- 
fesh, words of admonition and moral rebuke; Shoshannat 
ha-Melekh, on the humanities and the sciences in the Tal- 
mud; and Shaar ha-Shamayim, expositions and novellae on 
the Talmud. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Uebersetzungen, 778, 835; 
A.M. Luncz (ed.), Luah Erez Yisrael, 3 (1897), 108-30; idem, in: Ha- 
Meammer, 3 (1919), 69-76; Gruenhut, in: zDPvV, 31 (1908), 281-96; 
Klein, in: HHY, 7 (1923), 103-32; S. Klein, Toledot ha-Yishuv ha- Yehudi 
be-Erez Yisrael (19527), 156-61; A. Yaari, Masot Erez Yisrael (1946), 
98-105; Zinberg, Sifrut, 2 (1960), 133, 415; J. Braslavski (Braslavi), Le- 
Heker Arzenu (1954), 263-8; idem, in: Bikat Beit Shean (1962), 80-95; 
Mirsky, in: Torah she-be-al-Peh, 8 (1966), 51-59. 


[Jacob Elbaum] 


ESTRAIKH, GENNADY (1952- ), Yiddish scholar, writer, 
and journalist. Born in Zaporizhzhia, Ukraine, into a Yiddish- 
speaking family from a Jewish agricultural colony, he received 
his first degree in electronics and lived in Moscow (1976-91). 
In 1979 his family’s application for an exit visa to Israel was 
rejected. In 1981 he joined the Jewish Historical and Ethno- 
graphical Commission, an independent scholarly body that 
sought to revive Jewish scholarship in the Soviet Union. From 
1985 he regularly published short stories about contemporary 
Jewish life and essays on Jewish culture in the Moscow Yid- 
dish monthly Sovetish Heymland, which he joined in 1988 as 
managing editor. His collection of stories Di Royte Balke (“The 
Red Ravine,’ 1988) and two editions of Kratkii Idish-Russish 
Slovar’ (“Concise Yiddish-Russian Dictionary,’ 1989/1990) 
appeared as supplements to that journal. In 1991 he moved to 
Oxford to pursue a doctorate, resulting in the book Soviet Yid- 
dish: Language Planning and Linguistic Development (1999). 
In 1994-2002 he edited the Yiddish literary monthly Di Pen, 
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worked at the Oxford Institute for Yiddish Studies, and taught 
Yiddish language and culture at London University’s School 
of Oriental and African Studies. In 2003 he was appointed 
visiting professor of Yiddish studies at New York University. 
He is a regular columnist for the New York weekly Forverts 
(also under the pseudonyms G. Yakobi and Yakov London). 
He has published numerous scholarly articles on 20" century 
Yiddish culture in English and Yiddish. Other books include 
Moskver Purim-Shpiln (“Moscow Purim Plays,’ 1993), Inten- 
sive Yiddish (1996), and In Harness: Yiddish Writers’ Romance 
With Communism (2005). 

[Mikhail Krutikov (24 ed.)] 


ESTROSA (or Istrumsa), DANIEL (15822-1653), Salonikan 
rabbi and halakhist. Estrosa was born in Salonika and studied 
under Isaac Franco and Mordecai *Kalai. He was apparently 
appointed as head of the famous yeshivah of the community 
known as “Portugala Yahya” during the latter years of Kalai’s 
life. Among his pupils were David *Conforte, Gershon b. 
Abraham Motal, and Gabriel Esperanza. He died in Salonika 
during a plague. The only one of Estrosa’s works published 
under his own name is Magen Gibborim (Salonika, 1754), 
responsa. It contains valuable glosses on the readings of 
Maimonides Yad and of Jacob b. Asher’s Tur. Other known 
works by him are included in the publications of others: 
his Kunteres Shemot ha-Gittin in the Yerekh Avraham, pt. 
1 (Salonika, 1815), 1a—4b, of his grandson, Hayyim Abra- 
ham Estrosa, who also included his grandfather's novellae on 
chapter three of tractate Avodah Zarah in his Ben Avraham 
(Salonika, 1826); glosses on the Tur, Hoshen Mishpat, in the 
Doresh Mishpat (Salonika, 1655) of Solomon b. Samuel Floren- 
tin; and his halakhic decisions in the works of his colleagues 
and disciples. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore, s.v.; Rosanes, Togarmah, 
3 (1938), 178; LS. Emmanuel, Gedolei Saloniki le-Dorotam, 1 (1936), 
309-11, no. 467; idem, Mazzevot Saloniki, 1 (1963), 313f., no. 717. 


ESZTERGOM (Ger. Gran), city in N. Hungary, on the Dan- 
ube; it had the oldest Jewish community in Hungary. This is 
mentioned for the first time during the 11 century, when 
Kalonymus b. Shabbetai lived in Esztergom; he is known 
for the severe legal decision which he pronounced against 
two merchants of Regensburg who arrived in Esztergom af- 
ter the beginning of the Sabbath (Zedekiah Anav, Shibbolei 
ha-Leket, Hilkhot Shabbat, para. 60; see also Rashi to Bezah 
24b). The community lived in a closed Jewish quarter under 
the protection of the archbishop, granted by him in 1294, and 
the royal court, and had grown to 1,000 persons before the 
expulsion of the Jews from Esztergom in 1526. Jews resettled 
in Esztergom during the 18 century, and numbered 870 in 
1850, 1,540 in 1910, 1,300 in 1930, and 450 in 1941, attached to 
a labor camp in 1942 along with thousands of other Jews. On 
June 13-16, 1944, they were deported to Auschwitz via Farkan. 
Only 52 survivors returned and there were only ten Jews liv- 
ing in Esztergom in 1970. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: FE. Knauz and L.C. Dedek, Monumenta Ec- 
clesiae Strigoniensis, 3 vols. (1874-1924); V.E. Laszl6, in: R.L. Braham 
(ed.), Hungarian Jewish Studies, 2 (1969), 137-82. 


[Encyclopaedia Hebraica] 


ETAM (Heb. 00”y). 

(1) The cleft in the rock where 3,000 men of Judah came 
to speak with Samson after he had slaughtered the Philistines 
(Judg. 15:8, 11). Some scholars identify it with ‘Iraq Isma‘in, 
2% mi. (4 km.) southeast of Zorah. 

(2) A village in the northern Negev, mentioned together 
with En-Rimmon (1 Chron. 4:32) and identified with the 
prominent Tell Beit Mirsim, where remains of the Israelite 
period, including walls, have been found. 

(3) A city in the territory of Judah, located in the Beth- 
lehem district according to a Septuagint addition to Joshua 
15:59. It was fortified by Rehoboam together with Bethlehem 
and Tekoa (11 Chron. 11:6). Josephus relates that it was one of 
Solomons pleasure resorts and describes it as “delightful for, 
and abounding in, parks and flowing streams” (Ant., 8:186). 
It is most likely to be identified with Khirbat al-Hth, a large 
tell with Iron Age remains, near Ein-Atan in the vicinity of the 
Pools of Solomon. According to the Talmud, the waters of its 
spring were brought to the Temple (Tj, Yoma 3:8, 41a), prob- 
ably a reference to the aqueduct built by Pilate to catch the 
waters of the spring of Etam (Jos., Wars, 2:175; Ant., 18:60). A 
Kefar Etam is mentioned in the Mishnah (Yev. 12:6). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kraus, in: ZDPV, 72 (1956), 152-62; Aharoni, 
Land, index; Press, Erez, 4 (19557), S.v. 

[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


ETAMPES (Heb. w510’x), town in the Seine et Oise depart- 
ment, S. of Paris. At the time of the expulsion of 1182, King 
Philip Augustus gave the synagogue to the canons of Etampes 
to be converted into the collegiate church of Sainte-Croix (de- 
stroyed during the Revolution). There is still a rue de la Juiv- 
erie in Etampes, near the Place de I’Hotel de Ville. One house 
in this square is still called the “synagogue,” a name also given 
to the vast cellar (since filled in) under 39 and 41, rue Ste- 
Croix. Local tradition holds that Jews took refuge in the cel- 
lars of the quarter to escape persecutions and expulsions and 
that they buried their treasures there. Until 1182, R. Nathan b. 
Meshulam, great-grandfather of Joseph b. Nathan *Official, 
author of Yosef ha-Mekanne, lived in Etampes. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 44-45; B. Fleureau, Les an- 
tiquitez... d’Etampes (1683), 380f.; M. de Mont-Rond, Essais histo- 
riques sur... Etampes (1836), 1, 136ff.; M. Legrand, Etampes pittor- 
esque (1897), passim. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


ETHAN (Heb. ]2°x; “permanent, enduring”? or “one conse- 
crated [to a temple]”?). The Bible ostensibly mentions four in- 
dividuals named Ethan: (1) Ethan the Ezrahite, a sage (along 
with *Heman, Calcol, and Darda, “sons of Mahol”) whom 
Solomon surpassed in wisdom (1 Kings 5:11). Psalm 89 is as- 
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cribed to him. (2) A son of Zerah son of Judah (1 Chron. 2:6, 
8). His brothers are Zimri, Heman, Calcol, and “Dara.” (3) A 
levite Temple musician in the time of David, colleague of the 
levites Heman and Asaph (1 Chron. 6:29; 15:17, 19; in some 
lists Ethan’s name is replaced by Jeduthun (ibid. 16:41; 25:1-2; 
11 Chron. 5:12; 35:15). (4) An ancestor of Asaph (1 Chron. 6:27). 
In view of their common association with Heman, Calcol, and 
Dar(d)a, the first two Ethans are undoubtedly identical. The 
descent from Judah alleged in 1 Chronicles 2 probably repre- 
sents a (pre-Chronicles) midrashic attempt to explain the epi- 
thet “Ezrahite” on the basis of the name of Zerah, Judah’s son. 
The epithet is usually understood today to mean a member or 
descendant of the native pre-Israelite population of Palestine. 
(Ezrah may be a loan from Akkadian um/nzarhu, “homeborn” 
(Deller apud Cogan in Bibliography).) Ethan (and Heman, cf. 
Ps. 88:1) was thus descended from the latter. Since both Ethan 
and Heman are credited with psalms, it is hard not to identify 
them with the musicians of the same names in David’s time 
((3), above; note, too, that the epithet applied to Heman, Cal- 
col, and Darda in 1 Kings 5:11, “sons of Mahol, is interpreted 
by WE Albright as “members of an orchestral guild”). As “Ez- 
rahites” they may thus have been among the several non-Is- 
raelites holding prominent positions in David's time. The lev- 
ite ancestry ascribed to them in Chronicles is typical of that 
book's treatment of cultic personnel (cf. the levite lineage it 
gives the Ephraimite Samuel, 1 Chron. 6:13; contrast 1 Sam. 1:1). 
Thus the first three Ethans appear to be one: one of the epon- 
ymous ancestors (cf. 1 Chron. 6:18 ff.) of the guilds of Temple 
musicians (cf. to Calcol the Temple musician named Krkr on 
one of the 14-12"? centuries B.c.E. ivories from Megiddo; in 
Pritchard, Texts, 263), living (according to Chron.) in the time 
of David, and of pre-Israelite Palestinian ancestry. His wisdom 
apparently was his psalmodic skill. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Albright, Arch Rel, 126-7, 205; W.F. Albright, 
Yahweh and the Gods of Canaan (1968), 217-8; Maisler (Mazar), in: 
EM, 1 (1950), 276-7 (incl. bibl.); Sarna, in: JBL (1955), 272 ff. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: M. Cogan, 1 Kings (2000), 222. 


[Jeffrey Howard Tigay] 


ETHBAAL (Heb. yan; “Baal is with him” - pronounced 
Ittobaal?), a name borne by several kings of city-states in the 
area that classical sources call *Phoenicia, corresponding 
in the main to present-day Lebanon and Northwest Israel. 
Akkadian transcriptions indicate that the initial alef of Itobaal 
might be elided in pronunciation. (1) King of Tyre and Sidon, 
ca. 887-856 B.c.E., father of Jezebel (1 Kings 16:31; Jos., Ant., 
8:317). According to Menander of Ephesus, the historian of 
Phoenicia quoted by Josephus, Ethbaal (Ithobalos) was a priest 
of Astarte (as is attested of later kings of Sidon), who became 
king by murdering his predecessor, and ruled for 32 years (Jos., 
Apion, 1:123). A year-long drought in his reign (identified by 
Josephus as that in Ahab’s reign, cf. 1 Kings 17) ended, accord- 
ing to Menander, when Ethbaal “made supplications to the 
gods, whereupon a heavy thunderstorm broke out” (Jos., Ant., 
8:324). He founded the Phoenician city Botrys and the Libyan 
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city Auza (ibid.). (2) Son of *Hiram (Ahiram), a tenth-century 
B.C.E. king of Byblos (Pritchard, Texts, 2, 504; ibid., 3, 661). 
(3) An eighth-century king of Tyre who paid tribute to Ti- 
glath-Pileser 111 ca. 740 B.c.E., whose existence was unknown 
before 1972. (4) A king of Sidon installed by Sennacherib in 
701 as a replacement for the rebellious Lulli. (5) A sixth-cen- 
tury B.c.£. king of Tyre (Jos., Apion, 1:156). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z.S. Harris, A Grammar of the Phoenician 
Language (1936), 85; J.A. Montgomery, The Book of Kings (1Cc, 1951), 
286; J.M. Grintz, in: EM, 1 (1965), 790-1 (includes bibl.). ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: B. Peckham, in: ABD Vv, 349-57; H. Katzenstein, in: 
ABD VI, 686-90; J. Friedrich, W. Réllig, and M. Guzzo, Phénizisch- 
Punische Grammatik (1999), 13; H. Tadmor, The Inscriptions of Tiglath- 
Pileser 111 King of Assyria (1994), 266-67; M. Cogan, 1 Kings (2000), 
421; COS II, 181-83, 287, 302-3. 


[Jeffrey Howard Tigay / S. David Sperling (24 ed.)] 


°ETHERIDGE, JOHN WESLEY (1804-1866), English stu- 
dent of Judaica. Etheridge, who was a Methodist minister, 
held no academic position. His published works deal with 
both the Syriac Bible and the Targum, of which he did Eng- 
lish translations of Onkelos and Pseudo-Jonathan to the Pen- 
tateuch, The Targum of Onkelos and Jonathan ben Uzziel on 
the Pentateuch (2 vols., 1862, 1865). He also published Horae 
Aramaicae: Outlines of the Semitic Language (London, 1843) 
and in 1856 a survey of Jewish learning entitled Jerusalem and 
Tiberias: Sora and Cordova. As a pioneering introduction to 
the various departments of Jewish learning, the work is not 
without significance. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


[Raphael Loewe] 


ETHICAL CULTURE, an American nontheistic movement 
based on a humanist ideology. From the time of its establish- 
ment in 1876, the Ethical Culture movement has appealed to 
a relatively well-educated, middle- and upper-class, socially 
idealistic public. Originally and until about 1945, the people 
attracted to this movement were residents of major urban cen- 
ters: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis. Felix *Adler 
(1851-1933), the leading figure of the first half century of the 
movement, was deeply influenced in his idealism by both 
the American transcendentalist Ralph Waldo Emerson and 
the German transcendentalist Immanuel Kant. Adler's per- 
sonal variation of Kant’s ethic was developed into a “religion 
of duty,’ purportedly neutral on theological and metaphysi- 
cal questions. 

Among the comparatively small number of followers of 
Adler (never more than about 5,000), Jews of German back- 
ground were prominent in New York City; outside of New 
York, Germans of Christian background outnumbered the 
Jews. Again, as the social service activities of the New York 
group entered the Lower East Side, some of the young Jews of 
Eastern European backgrounds joined the movement; nothing 
comparable occurred in other urban centers. Thus it is pos- 
sible to describe the New York Society for Ethical Culture as 
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largely an offshoot of German Reform Judaism, while describ- 
ing the other Ethical Culture societies as largely offshoots of 
liberal German Protestantism. 

The later philosophical orientation of the Ethical Culture 
movement was influenced by American humanistic and natu- 
ralistic ideas, and its audience became increasingly a Jewish 
and non-Jewish suburban public. The suburban societies have 
also served as compromise religious “homes” for couples of 
mixed background. 

In keeping with the movement’s mandate to affirm the 
importance of working to make people's lives and the world 
at large more humane, the American Ethical Union takes po- 
sitions on specific issues at delegated national assemblies and 
meetings, striving to apply its ideals to current concerns. Local 
Ethical Societies engage in a wide range of service, humanitar- 
ian, and social change projects. An affiliate of the Azu, the Na- 
tional Service Conference, works with other non-governmen- 
tal organizations at the United Nations and within the AEu on 
ethical peace-building and other programs. The Washington 
Ethical Action Office works toward achieving its selected goals 
by activities such as lobbying and disseminating information 
through the Washington Ethical Action Report. 

Since 1990, some of the resolutions passed by the Amer- 
ican Ethical Union include opposing capital punishment, 
seeking a peaceful solution to the Middle East conflict by en- 
suring a Palestinian state and a secure Israel, supporting the 
legalization of gay marriages, and advocating free choice re- 
garding abortion. 

On the international front, the International Humanist 
and Ethical Union has special consultative status with the un, 
general consultative status at UNICEF and the Council of Eu- 
rope, and maintains operational relations with UNESCO. 

Succeeding Adler, David Algernon *Black led the move- 
ment into the 1980s. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: American Ethical Union, Ethical Religion 
(1940); D.S. Muzzey, Ethical Religion (1943); idem, Ethical Impera- 
tives (1946); H. Neumann, Spokesman for Ethical Religion (1951); H. 
Radest, Toward Common Ground: The Story of the Ethical Societies 
in the United States (1969). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Neuhaus, A 
Lively Connection: Intimate Encounters with the Ethical Movement in 
America (1978); H. Friess, Felix Adler & Ethical Culture: Memories & 
Studies (1981); E. Ericson (ed.), The Humanist Way: An Introduction 
to Ethical Humanist Religion (1988); H. Radest, Can We Teach Ethics? 
(1989); H. Radest, Felix Adler: An Ethical Culture (1998). 


[Joseph L. Blau / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


ETHICAL LITERATURE (Heb. 101793 N1190, sifrut ha-mu- 
sar). There is no specific ethical literature as such in the bib- 
lical and talmudic period insofar as a systematic formulation 
of Jewish *ethics is concerned. Even the Wisdom *literature 
of the Bible, though entirely ethical in content, does not aim 
at giving a systematic exposition of this science of morals and 
human duties, but confines itself to apothegms and uncon- 
nected moral sayings. The same is true of the tractate *Avot, 
the only wholly ethical tractate of the Mishnah, which con- 
sists largely of the favorite ethical maxims of individual rabbis, 
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and later works, such as *Derekh Erez and * Kallah. The ethical 
principles and concepts of Judaism are scattered throughout 
the vast area of rabbinic literature and it was only in the Mid- 
dle Ages that this data was used as the basis of ethical works 
and from this time ethical literature becomes a specific genre 
of Jewish literature. 

The term “ethical literature,’ applied to a type of He- 
brew literature, has two different meanings. Both refer to an 
important part of Hebrew literature in medieval and early 
modern times, but while one denotes a literary form which 
encompasses a group of works closely resembling each other 
structurally, the other denotes a literary purpose expressed in 
various literary forms. Traditional authors generally use the 
term in the first sense, while the latter sense is preferred by 
modern scholars. 


Literary Form 

“CLASSICAL” ETHICAL LITERATURE. ‘These writings are 
in book form and aim at instructing the Jew in religious and 
moral behavior. Structurally, the books are uniform: each is 
divided according to the component parts of the ideal righ- 
teous way of life; the material is treated methodically - ana- 
lyzing, explaining, and demonstrating how to achieve each 
moral virtue (usually treated in a separate chapter or section) 
in the author’s ethical system. 

The first major work in “classical” ethical literature, Hovot 
ha-Levavot, by Bahya b. Joseph ibn *Paquda (written in the 
11" century), postulates ten religious and moral virtues, each 
forming the subject of a separate chapter. In Maalot ha-Mid- 
dot, Jehiel b. Jekuthiel *Anav of Rome expounds 24 ethical 
principles of perfect moral conduct (positive and negative - 
the latter to be avoided). Bahya b. Asher, one of the most 
prominent kabbalists in Spain, lists and analyzes the com- 
ponents of moral perfection in alphabetical order in Kad ha- 
Kemah, while Moses Hayyim *Luzzatto’s major ethical work 
Mesillat Yesharim, constructed in the tradition of the baraita 
of R. *Phinehas b. Jair, enumerates the main steps to perfec- 
tion and holiness. Writings falling into this structural category 
form the main body of the traditional ethical literature. 


ETHICAL MONOGRAPHS. Closely following the formalistic 
pattern of “classical” ethical literature, ethical monographs 
concentrate on one particular stage in the journey to reli- 
gious perfection. The first major work of this kind was the 
Shaarei Teshuvah by *Jonah b. Abraham Gerondi. In this work 
the author analyzes every situation and problem that might 
possibly confront a repentant sinner and advises him how to 
purge himself completely of the effects of sin. Jonah Gerondi 
paved the way for what was to become one of the major liter- 
ary forms in medieval Hebrew literature. 


Literary Purpose 

The second meaning of the term ethical literature includes, 
besides the two categories mentioned (the classical ethical 
writing and the ethical monograph), nine literary forms, 
which, though structurally very different, have the same ob- 
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jective — to posit ethical and religious principles. The search 
for moral and spiritual perfection is the purpose of ethical lit- 
erature just as practical observance of mitzvot is the purpose 
of halakhic literature. 


HOMILETIC LITERATURE. Hebrew medieval *homiletic lit- 
erature is didactic and, in this sense, does not differ from “clas- 
sical” ethical writings. The difference between the two is in 
their methods. Homiletic literature forms the bulk of ethical 
literature and for centuries influenced Jewish life more than 
any of the other ethical literary writings. Except for halakhic 
literature, no other type of Hebrew literature has achieved such 
a variety in content and form, has inspired authors over such 
a long period, and has reached such wide audiences. 


ETHICAL WILLS. Developed in Germany, France, and Spain 
from the 11 to the 13" centuries, writers have used this liter- 
ary form until modern times. *Ethical “wills” usually refer to 
short, concise works in which the main principles of moral 
behavior are expounded and which are written in the form 
of a father’s last words to his children. Frequently, the “will” 
is nothing but a literary cliché, and quite often was applied to 
short ethical works not really intended as “wills.” Many of the 
works in this category are pseudepigraphic and are later com- 
pilations attributed to early scholars. 


ETHICAL LETTERS. This form includes actual letters in which 
the writer instructs either his son or another person, who was 
far away, to live a moral life; and short ethical treatises, called 
“a letter” (“iggeret”), which is also the conventional name ap- 
plied to any short work. *Nahmanides’ letters to his sons be- 
long to the first category, whereas the work “Iggeret ha-Musar” 
by R. Shem Tov *Falaquera is typical of the second. 


MORALISTIC STORYBOOKS. One of the earliest literary forms 
used by writers of ethical literature, the first moralistic story- 
book, *Midrash Aseret ha-Dibberot, a collection of moralistic 
tales in the form of exempla and short homilies, was prob- 
ably written in the geonic period. Structurally, the work is a 
series of stories which exemplify the way to achieve complete 
devotion to each one of the Ten Commandments. *Nissim 
b. Jacob b. Nissim ibn Shahin’s Sefer ha-Maasiyyot (“Book of 
Tales”), better known as Hibbur Yafeh me-ha- Yeshuah, is also 
an early work (11 century) expressed in this form. Originally 
written in Arabic, it was translated into Hebrew and as such 
influenced later Jewish writers. After the 15"* century, moral- 
istic-storybook writing became more common in Yiddish lit- 
erature than in Hebrew. 


HANHAGOT LITERATURE. Unlike the genres described 
above, which usually strive to teach the most basic and es- 
sential principles of ethical behavior, hanhagot literature con- 
centrates on small practical details and not on general spiritual 
fundaments. The objective - to instruct the individual in the 
minutest details of daily behavior - makes use both of hal- 
akhic laws and of ethical principles. Hanhagot literature be- 
gan to develop in the 13'"-century Sefer ha- Yirah by R. Jonah 
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Gerondi, and later Zeidah la-Derekh by *Menahem b. Aaron 
ibn Zerah, but it was still popular, mainly in Eastern Europe, 
in the 17 and 18* centuries. 


EULOGIES. ‘This type of ethical literature belongs to homilet- 
ics because eulogies - written obituaries at least - were con- 
sidered homilies. Eulogies are usually didactic with the virtues 
of the mourned dead serving as emulative qualities. Hundreds 
were printed, either as separate booklets or forming parts of 
a more general homiletic work. 


COLLECTIONS OF ETHICAL FABLES AND EPIGRAMS. The 
first collections were influenced by Arabic works; sometimes 
these compilations were translations from the Arabic (e.g., 
Musrei ha-Pilosofim, attributed to Ishaq ibn Hunayn or *Mi- 
vhar ha-Peninim, attributed to R. Solomon b. Judah ibn *Gabi- 
rol, or *Kalila and Dimna). 


ETHICAL POETRY. Ethical treatises were sometimes written 
in verse. Structurally, many of them follow biblical examples, 
especially the Proverbs, and list the commandments in poeti- 
cal form. One of the earliest works in this literary form, Shirei 
Musar Haskel (1505), was attributed to *Hai Gaon. Some of 
the maqama literature should also be included (Behinat Olam 
by *Jedaiah ha-Penini, and Iggeret ha-Musar and Sefer Mev- 
akkesh by Falaquera). 


INTERPRETATIONS OF THE BOOK OF PROVERBS AND OF 
THE TRACTATE AVOT. The Book of Proverbs and Avot, 
mainly concerned with ethics, formed the basis of many me- 
dieval ethical writings. The interpretation served as a vehicle 
for the author’s own concepts of Jewish ethics. Popular in me- 
dieval literature, these commentaries were usually regarded 
as independent works of ethics, and not part of the literature 
of exegesis and interpretation. 

The objective of all these literary forms is to give work- 
able and practical answers to the moral problems of the times. 
Their answers however were derived from theological consid- 
erations which lie outside the scope of ethical literature. Con- 
ceptually, ethical literature is not original in any of the disci- 
plines it draws upon: theology, anthropology, philosophy, or 
psychology. The new concepts which originated in theologi- 
cal and theosophical literature were adapted to everyday re- 
ligious life by ethical literature. It expressed them in different 
literary forms to make them acceptable to the public at large 
and it is thus, in form rather than in content, that ethical lit- 
erature was original. Forms of expression usually do not in- 
terest theological innovators who mainly address themselves 
to the intellectual elite of the community, but a writer of an 
ethical work cannot disregard them. Since his main objective 
is to influence the life and religious behavior of the community 
as a whole, the ethical writer cannot afford to address only a 
segment of the public; consequently structural considerations 
play an important role. 

Two unrelated processes have thus shaped the history of 
ethical literature: (a) the development of the literary forms as 
such; (b) the general development of Jewish religious thought 
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on which ethical literature drew for its content and which it 
popularized. The merger of these two processes is the reason 
why ethical literature tends to be more conservative, less radi- 
cal and innovative, than the theological movements in which 
the concepts it used originated. This phenomenon is appar- 
ent at every stage of the history of ethical literature, excluding 
perhaps the first period in Spain (see below). Ethical litera- 
ture, in adapting new ideas, couched them in traditional lit- 
erary genres for which it drew on aggadic lore. All the ethical 
writers used the aggadic form. The fusion of the old and the 
new, in form and content, made ethical literature the catalytic 
agent that preserved the new ideas and introduced them into 
the bloodstream of Judaism. Ethical literature modified the 
more radical implications of these concepts, and made them 
acceptable to the traditional community at large. 

Since the ideas that ethical literature propounded origi- 
nated with the ideological and theological movements in me- 
dieval Judaism, its history also reflects the development of 
these movements. Consequently there are four types of He- 
brew medieval ethical literature: philosophical, rabbinic, Ash- 
kenazi-hasidic (see *Hasidei Ashkenaz), and kabbalistic; the 
last greatly influenced modern hasidic ethical literature. These 
testify to four distinct ideological movements. The develop- 
ment of each of these types will be briefly studied. 


Philosophical-Ethical Literature 

The beginnings of Jewish ethical literature in the Middle 
Ages are rooted in the development of Jewish philosophy of 
that period. The last chapter of Emunot ve-Deot by Saadiah 
Gaon (ninth century), which is on human behavior, may be 
regarded as the first Jewish medieval work in ethics. Distinct 
from the body of the book, both because of its form and be- 
cause of its contents, it seems to be a separate work on ethics. 
The philosophical basis of Saadiah’s ethical concepts did not 
develop out of earlier Jewish thought, and this might be the 
reason why this part of his work did not have a lasting influ- 
ence on later Jewish ethical writings. Tikkun Middot ha-Nefesh 
(116 century) by Solomon ibn Gabirol suffered a similar fate, 
probably because the ethical system developed in the work 
was also alien to Jewish thought and did not fit into the ac- 
cepted morals and ethics of the talmudic aggadah. Ibn Gabirol 
tried to show that the fusion of the four essential elements in 
medieval thought and the five senses formed the bases of all 
human characteristics. 

Both works are written in Arabic, and both were trans- 
lated (early 12"" century) into Hebrew by R. Judah ibn Tibbon. 
They are an attempt at introducing a “pure ethic” into Jewish 
philosophy - a direct application of alien philosophical ideas 
to the field of Jewish ethics, without either blending them with, 
or using, the wealth of random ethical material already exist- 
ing in Jewish tradition. In Sefer ha-Maasiyyot, a book of eth- 
ics which appeared at about the same time (11 century), also 
written in Arabic, but which was early translated into Hebrew, 
the author, R. Nissim b. Jacob b. Nissim ibn Shahin, used the 
opposite approach to that of Saadiah Gaon’s and Ibn Gabirol’s. 
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He collected ethical stories and sayings from the Talmud to 
which he added medieval tales and concepts scarcely using 
philosophical ideas and applying no ethical system. It came 
to be widely used and accepted in its Hebrew version by all 
later writers of the ethical tale. 

These works were precursory to the body of Jewish phil- 
osophical writings and it was Hovot ha-Levavot of Bahya ibn 
Paquda, one of the most penetrating works in medieval lit- 
erature, which gave impetus to this literature. The first medi- 
eval Jewish work to evolve an ethical system rooted in Jewish 
thought, it tried to come to grips with the fundamental spiri- 
tual problems that troubled the medieval Jewish mind. While 
the influence of contemporary medieval philosophy can easily 
be detected, especially in the first section which is a philosoph- 
ical treatise on the unity of God, Bahya ibn Paquda also culled 
from such sources as biblical and rabbinic literatures, and Ara- 
bic proverbs, tales, and epigrams to create what is primarily an 
ethical guide. The most influential single Jewish work in ethics 
in a period of over 600 years, its impact may be partly attrib- 
uted to the author's profound and fundamental treatment of 
what was probably the most challenging question to Judaism 
at the time — the inner quality of religious life. 

All major medieval ethical works came to grapple with 
this basic and crucial problem which essentially grew out of an 
age that had adopted the Platonic concept of matter and spirit 
being antagonistic elements and consequently creating a rift 
within man. The ethical and spiritual teachings in the Talmud 
had come to be relegated to a secondary position and Judaism 
thus came to be seen as a materialistic religion, based on prac- 
tical deeds and actions, and not on spiritual attitudes which, 
to the medieval scholars, seemed the essence of religious life. 
Jewish moralists were therefore confronted with the problem 
of reconciling the contemporary Jewish concept of religious 
life which was practically orientated and consequently seen 
as inferior, with the new ideas which saw religion almost ex- 
clusively in a spiritual light. While this question was also con- 
sidered from a purely philosophical point of view, and thus 
formed the basis of many medieval philosophical writings, it 
most needed to be answered in the sphere of morals and ethics 
to which the community at large turned for guidance. 

The conflict was resolved in ethical literature through 
a reinterpretation of the ancient Jewish heritage in which 
its spiritual values were stressed in the light of the moral 
and ethical concepts of the age. Nowhere was the problem 
more sharply and clearly stated than in the introduction to 
Hovot ha-Levavot. Bahya ibn Paquda’s ethical system, except 
for minor changes and variations, was generally accepted by 
philosophical-ethical literature. He stressed: (a) the idea of 
kavvanah - any ritual act as such does not represent spiri- 
tual fulfillment, unless it is performed with the right kavva- 
nah (awareness and intention); the deed becomes a means in 
the fulfillment of a religious duty. Religious value thus also 
came to be attached to the spiritual attitude of the doer, and 
not to the deed alone; (b) a whole system of purely spiritual 
commandments - the hovot ha-levavot, which gave the title 
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to the work. Spiritual commandments, according to Bahya 
ibn Paquda, are those that are completely detached from any 
physical act, and they, therefore, do not include the tradition- 
ally “spiritual” religious acts of prayer and study, because the 
mouth or the eyes (physical organs) are required in their per- 
formance. These commandments he set out as: reaffirmation 
of God's unity, recognition of His workings in the world, di- 
vine worship, trust in God, sincerity of purpose, humanity, re- 
pentance, self-examination, asceticism, and the love of God. 

With variations in emphasis, this double or triple sys- 
tem of commandments (practical commandments, kavvanah, 
and hovot ha-levavot) is found in other philosophical-ethical 
writings: Hegyon ha-Nefesh by *Abraham b. Hiyya ha-Nasi 
of Barcelona, in which the spiritual meaning of repentance 
is described; Yesod Mora in which Abraham *Ibn Ezra gave a 
spiritual foundation to the commandments; and especially in 
the works of *Maimonides. The latter, sometimes orientated 
toward “purely philosophical ethics” as in Shemonah Perakim, 
are also invested with philosophical and spiritual-moral com- 
mandments which complement the practical laws, as in Sefer 
ha-Madda of the Mishneh Torah. These works ushered in a new 
period in ethical literature: writings were now in Hebrew and 
the need to establish a link between the new philosophical- 
ethical ideas, directed toward the spiritualization and imma- 
nence of religious life, and the older more traditional Jewish 
concepts, became more pronounced. For the Jewish philoso- 
phers it had been easier to express “pure philosophy” in Arabic 
rather than in Hebrew. Henceforth however, even philosophers 
based their ethical works on biblical passages and talmudic 
sayings, and thus integrated more closely the ancient Jewish 
ethical teachings with the new philosophical-ethical ideas. 

The relationship between moral perfection and maxi- 
mum religious fulfillment was one of the main problems that 
confronted Hebrew philosophers. Maximum fulfillment was 
usually understood as philosophical contemplation, which 
had nothing to do with social life and ethical behavior. Was 
ethics, therefore, to be considered only as a means toward at- 
taining this religious fulfillment, or was ethics an end in itself? 
Maimonides’ writings contain both contradictory concepts; 
in most places Maimonides subordinates ethics to philosophy 
but there are places where he sees ethical behavior as the best 
possible approach to God which man can achieve. Most of 
the followers of Maimonides tended to see ethics as a means 
and not as a religious end, e.g., Shem Tov Falaquera’s Sefer ha- 
Maalot. This approach to ethics possibly contributed to the 
fact that philosophical-ethical literature after the 138 century 
ceased to be a vehicle of expression of the ethician. 

The search for the inner religious quality of life had found 
expression in ethical literature before Maimonides, but espe- 
cially after him philosophers tried to give rational and spiritual 
reasons for the practical commandments. The commandments 
were thus considered only seemingly materialistic, and their 
true essence was seen as spiritual. During the 13"" century Jew- 
ish thought used allegorization as a means to reveal the hid- 
den spiritual meaning of the commandments and the Torah, 
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thus breaking with the Maimonidean rationale. Malmad ha- 
Talmidim, by Jacob b. Abba Mari b. Samson *Anatoli, and the 
polemic and exegetic writings of Zerahiah b. Isaac b. Sheal- 
tiel *Gracian (Hen) demonstrate this trend. This development 
within philosophical-ethical literature was later blamed for the 
conversion of so many Jews during the Spanish persecutions 
of the late 14» and the 15‘ centuries: the contention of these 
Jews had been that if the true meaning of the commandments 
was a hidden spiritual one, why sacrifice one’s life in order to 
preserve the outer meaningless, material shell? 


Rabbinic-Ethical Literature 

The rise of rabbinic-ethical literature, especially in 13"-cen- 
tury Spain, Provence, and Italy, came as a reaction to such 
trends and was a revolt against Jewish philosophy influenced 
by Aristotelian concepts. Rabbinic-ethical literature was re- 
ceptive to organized ethical thought; its aim, however, was to 
show that a moral system was already existent in the aggadah 
and in the Talmud. Jonah Gerondi, one of the first Hebrew 
ethicians, dedicated his major ethical work Shaarei Teshuvah 
(“The Gates of Repentance”) to the problem of repentance, 
much as Abraham b. Hiyya had done a hundred years earlier. 
According to him, a systematic arrangement of the old talmu- 
dic sayings together with a suitable exegetical commentary 
would present a complete and satisfactory system. Jonah and 
the other writers of this literature tried especially to empha- 
size the spiritual dicta found in older Jewish tradition, thus 
minimizing and possibly reconciling the antithesis between 
medieval beliefs and this older tradition. 

It is significant that many of the writers of rabbinic-ethi- 
cal literature were kabbalists, though they did not reveal their 
mystic ideas in their popular ethical works. Nahmanides’ ethi- 
cal treatise, Shaar ha-Gemul, discusses the various categories 
of the just and the wicked and their retribution in the world 
to come. Bahya b. Asher wrote a very popular rabbinic-ethical 
work, Kad ha-Kemah, in which, following the rabbinic-spiri- 
tualistic method, he enumerates alphabetically and studies 
different ethical problems. These and other ethicians (some 
modern scholars even maintain that Jonah Gerondi had been 
a kabbalist) presented the public with a rabbinic-ethical sys- 
tem, while in their closed mystical circles they resolved the 
antithesis between the spirituality of religion and the material 
aspect of the Torah through mystic speculation. 

There were, however, some rabbinic-ethical writers who 
merely tried to compile and systematize the different talmu- 
dic-ethical writings. Thus, most of Maalot ha-Middot by Jehiel 
b. Jekuthiel Anav is a collection of talmudic and midrashic say- 
ings arranged according to theme and content. The objective 
of later works, e.g., the two versions of Menorat ha-Maor, one 
by Israel *Al-Nakawa b. Joseph of Toledo, the other by Isaac 
*Aboab, was similar. Rabbinic-ethical literature, therefore, 
did not try to innovate, but to apply traditional Jewish ethics 
to the medieval world. In the process, it even revived some 
of the old forms of aggadic literature which came to serve as 
vehicles of expression. 
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Ashkenazi-Hasidic Literature 

The creative verve of the Hasidei Ashkenaz movement in Ger- 
many expressed itself in a body of ethical writings (see Sefer 
*Hasidim (first published 1538, Bologna), *Judah b. Samuel 
he-Hasid of Regensburg, *Samuel b. Kalonymus he-Hasid 
of Speyer, and *Eleazar b. Judah b. Kalonymus of Worms) 
that deviate in character from the philosophical-ethical lit- 
erature and rabbinic-ethical literature of the time. (The for- 
mer, however, had already reached its zenith when Ashkenazi 
hasidic literature started to develop, while the latter began at 
the same time.) While Sefer Hasidim, a work of major scope, 
epitomizes Ashkenazi-hasidic literature, writings of lesser 
range and reputation are equally representative, e.g., the in- 
troductory chapters to the halakhic work Sefer ha-Rokeah by 
*Eleazar of Worms and the ethical works Sefer ha-Gan (1899) 
by Isaac b. Eliezer and Sefer Hasidim Katan (1866) by Moses 
b. Eleazar ha-Kohen (14* and 15‘ centuries) are almost exclu- 
sively based on Ashkenazi-hasidic moral teachings. The prob- 
lems which faced the Ashkenazi ethician, essentially the same 
as those that confronted the Hebrew thinkers of Spain, Italy, 
and Provence, were approached differently and were expressed 
neither in the variety of forms nor given the systematic treat- 
ment of the philosophical-ethical and rabbinic-ethical litera- 
tures of the south. The teachings of Greco-Arabic philosophy 
had not reached and therefore had not influenced the Jewish 
communities in Germany and in northern France. Thus while 
medieval European thinkers were essentially confronted by 
the same challenge, their response grew out of their immedi- 
ate cultural environment. 

Ashkenazi-hasidic literature is basically less abstract (less 
consideration is given to principles and fundamentals and 
more attention is paid to actual situations and concrete prob- 
lems) than the literatures of the south. Structurally, the two 
types of literary writings also differ widely. Sefer Hasidim is not 
patterned on the methodical division of Hovot ha-Levavot. It is 
comprised of 2,000 short random passages in which every sit- 
uation and every phase of moral and religious life is discussed. 
Thus Ashkenazi-ethical thinking was much more concerned 
with the specific problems to which local historical conditions 
gave rise than were their southern counterparts. 

The approach of the Hasidei Ashkenaz to the concept 
of the spiritual essence of religious and moral behavior and 
their interpretation of the practical commandments of the 
old teachings became the classical solution to all such ques- 
tions in rabbinic literature. They contended that all command- 
ments and ethical demands made upon man by God are a test 
in order to examine man’s devotion to his creator. The reli- 
gious value of certain deeds therefore does not lie in the ac- 
tual performance but in the spiritual and religious effort that 
constitutes the action, e.g., a rich man who paid the ransom 
for a captured Jew and released him does not attain the spiri- 
tual height of the poor man who, with much effort, collected 
the ransom from many people, but upon paying the money 
found that the Jew had already been released. It is not the deed 
alone that counts, but the effort and devotion which God ex- 
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pects of man in following His will. Thus the reasons for (and 
even the meaning of) the commandments become negligible 
and even irrelevant: God in His infinite wisdom chose certain 
deeds by which to try man; they could be any deeds. What 
is important is that God’s will was revealed through certain 
commandments and through certain ethical standards; it is 
not for man to ask why. 

Ashkenazi Hasidim thus arrived at a certain scale of reli- 
gious and ethical values and of commandments which ranged 
from the most difficult and trying precepts to acts which ev- 
erybody could easily perform; the latter were therefore con- 
sidered secondary. The religious value in the study of the 
talmudic tractate Moed Katan, which deals with death and 
mourning, is higher than that of the study of other tractates. 
The more a commandment contradicts average human de- 
sires and instincts, the more religious value is attached to it. 
Thus, the greatest sacrifice that man can possibly make - to 
die for *kiddush ha-Shem (be martyred in the sanctification 
of God's name) - is man’s supreme religious fulfillment. This 
view, prevalent during the times of the *Crusades, was able to 
take root in an age when thousands of Jews in Germany and 
northern France died for kiddush ha-Shem. 

The Ashkenazi-hasidic movement thus gave new rel- 
evance and new spiritual meaning even to the simplest and 
most practical of the religious and moral commandments. A 
more radical principle which also directly affected a whole pat- 
tern of behavior was the distinction made between din Torah 
(the “earthly law”) and din shamayim (the “heavenly law”). 
Strict observance of the Torah precepts does not necessar- 
ily lead to the highest religious fulfillment; for this a higher 
moral law - din shamayim, the law of conscience - is neces- 
sary. According to the Torah, a thief is a thief; but according 
to din shamayim a clear distinction must be made between 
a man who steals bread out of hunger and a rich man who 
steals in order to further enrich himself. This does not mean 
that the laws of the Torah should be abandoned; a pious man 
however should try to transcend them and follow a higher 
spiritual and moral law. 

During the 12 and 13" centuries, when Ashkenazi- 
hasidic theology and ethics flourished, Jewish life and thought 
of southern and northern Europe were clearly distinct: they 
were almost two separate cultures. The 13' century saw the 
slow bridging of the gulf - Ashkenazi ideas spread to south- 
ern Europe where they influenced rabbinic-ethical writers, 
and after the expulsion from Spain in 1492, Ashkenazi-hasidic 
ethics were a bulwark on which Judaism drew, to reorientate 
itself ideologically after the great tragedy. 

Creativity in philosophical-ethical thought came to an 
end with the expulsion from Spain, mainly because philoso- 
phy was seen as a contributory factor to the conversion of 
hundreds of thousands of Spanish Jews. Writers like Joseph 
b. Hayyim *Jabez and Isaac Abrabanel clearly denounced cur- 
rent Jewish philosophical thinking. It was a time when Juda- 
ism seemed to have fallen into a theological void - the old 
beliefs were shattered by the tragedy, and for a time nothing, 
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at least nothing systematic and of embracing scope, seemed 
to replace philosophical thinking. A new theological outlook, 
the *Kabbalah, which came to form the largest body of ethi- 
cal writings in Jewish literature, finally gave literary expres- 
sion to Jewish life and its aspirations in the aftermath of the 
expulsion. Ashkenazi-hasidic ethical thought had been only a 
temporary moral and spiritual support to the Jews of southern 
Europe and it was integrated into the *Kabbalah which began 
to develop during the 16" century. 


Kabbalistic-Ethical Literature 

The early European kabbalists usually tended to confine them- 
selves to their closed circles and did not want to turn the 
Kabbalah into a popular literature. The center of kabbalistic 
learning established in Safed during the 16 century, however, 
created a body of moral writings which were directed toward 
the Jewish community at large and which started the 300-year 
period of kabbalistic-ethical literature. 

This literature drew on earlier kabbalistic works, espe- 
cially the *Zohar, as well as on Ashkenazi-hasidic ethics and 
rabbinic-ethical thought. Using the Kabbalah and its mystical 
system as a basis, kabbalistic-ethical teachings were formu- 
lated along the same strong systematic lines. Central to kabbal- 
istic-ethical literature are two closely related concepts: (1) an 
ethical dogma in which the commandments are conceived 
symbolically; (2) the idea that the temporal world reflects the 
eternal world and vice versa and that there is an interdepen- 
dence between the performance of deeds on this earth and 
processes in the divine mystical world. The symbolic approach 
to the commandments demanded of man to adhere to them 
with all his might because they reflect divine mystical actions. 
Through the idea of reflective worlds, man’s deeds formed part 
of the divine drama, and enabled man by means of his action 
to influence the mystical powers. Moses b. Jacob *Cordoveros 
Tomer Devorah, one of the first kabbalistic ethical works of this 
period, is a detailed guide to moral behavior and how such 
conduct could and should reflect divine essences and satisfy 
divine requirements. His pupil and follower, *Elijah b. Moses 
de Vidas, the author of Reshit Hokhmah, developed the idea 
that man’s moral deeds are reflected in the heavenly struggle 
between good and evil. The *Kabbalah of Isaac *Luria, which 
developed in the last part of the 16" century, strengthened this 
concept by stressing even more man’s responsibility in the war 
raging in the mystical spheres. 

The kabbalistic-ethical literature, which, from the 17 
century onward continued to develop in Eastern Europe, 
was based almost exclusively on Lurianic teachings. It em- 
phasized more strongly the power of Satan and the conse- 
quences that sin has in the divine world. Works like Zevi 
Hirsch *Koidonover’s Kav ha- Yashar, which was very popular, 
used kabbalistic-Lurianic teachings to warn the reader against 
the havoc which sin might wreak on the sinner as such, and 
on the world as a whole. 

Kabbalistic theosophy firmly rooted this literature in 
systematic mystical reasoning and gave it a theological struc- 
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ture. The actual teachings, the positive and negative precepts, 
did not, however (with a few exceptions, like the custom of 
tikkun, see *Kabbalah), originate with the kabbalist but were 
culled from older ethical literature: rabbinic and Ashkenazi- 
hasidic. 

The Shabbatean movement, which deeply influenced 
all of Judaism in the second half of the 17" century, did 
not use ethical literature as a vehicle of expression (see *Shab- 
betai Zevi). Despite the ethical work Tikkunei Teshuvah (pub- 
lished by I. Tishby) by *Nathan of Gaza, most of the Shab- 
batean literature was theosophical in nature. Some of the 
Shabbateans who wrote popular ethical works tended to con- 
ceal their theological views and only occasional allusions can 
be found. 

During the 18 century two converging trends in Jewish 
thought - kabbalism and messianism - gave rise to the kab- 
balistic-ethical works of Moses Hayyim *Luzzatto: Mesillat 
Yesharim, Daat Tevunot, and Derekh ha-Shem. The contro- 
versy that raged around Luzzatto, one of the major ethicians 
in Jewish literature, forced him to conceal the kabbalistic ele- 
ments in his works through the use of pseudo-philosophical 
language and terms. His works, which became popular toward 
the end of the century, are read to this day. 

Hasidic literature of the late 18'® century and through- 
out the 19" century is almost exclusively ethical. Most of it is 
comprised of homilies in which moral behavior is strongly 
stressed; some of the writings, however, are purely ethical 
in nature, e.g., Sefer ha-Middot by R. *Nahman of Bratslav 
or Tanya by R. *Shneur Zalman of Lyady. The collections 
of hasidic stories and fables are usually didactic and have 
an ethical theme. The Mitnaggedim, opponents of Hasidism, 
also based their teachings on Lurianic ethical literature. 
From their ranks sprang the *Musar movement which tried 
to introduce the study of major ethical works into the yeshi- 
vot and for whom moral behavior became the greatest reli- 
gious fulfillment man could aspire to. Haskalah literature 
at the end of the 18" and the beginning of the 19» centuries 
also used the traditions of ethical literature in its didactic en- 
deavors. 

Hebrew ethical literature, a diversified corpus of writings, 
is characterized by an underlying unity which cuts across not 
only the divergent ideological movements out of which the 
literature grew and which it represents, but also subsumes 
the various vehicles of expression used by ethicians. Hebrew 
ethical writers were primarily concerned with a number of 
elemental universal problems. The solutions they presented, 
while reflecting the various ideologies, are basically a response 
to the most crucial point at hand - man and the human con- 
dition, his position in the cosmos, and his attitude to the ways 
of God. They thus transcended the specific dogma to which 
they adhered and considered the dilemma of man in its uni- 
versal aspects. Fundamental to this literature are such ques- 
tions as: the ill fate suffered by the just and the success enjoyed 
by the wicked in this life; the ways of divine judgment; God’s 
knowledge and active management of the temporal world; 
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why the wicked were created; freedom of choice in ethical 
and religious matters and the boundaries of that freedom; the 
meaning of sin and in what relation does the repentant sinner 
stand to the just who has never sinned; the relation between 
fear of God motivated by the thought of retributive justice 
and fear of God aroused by God's greatness; the relationship 
between the worship of God through fear and the worship of 
God through love; the meaning of devekut (communion with 
God) and the ways to achieve it; the essence of kavvanah and 
its place in ethical life; the right attitude to Gentiles; the fate 
of the just and the wicked after death; the essence of the soul; 
existence after the resurrection; social behavior in and toward 
the family; and similar questions which transcend time and 
space to create one unifying body of literary writings. Some 
of the answers are dictated by the special character and incli- 
nations of the writer more so than by the movement to which 
he belonged. 

Unlike the philosopher and theologian, the ethician is 
faced with concrete situations, actual people; his responses 
are therefore more pragmatic and less dogmatic — he tackles 
the questions practically and in human terms. Ethical litera- 
ture thus, through the uniqueness of this aspect of its char- 
acter — the specific moral confrontation with man’s universal 
dilemma - has carved out for itself an independent place in 
Hebrew literature and it is not merely another branch of theo- 
logical literature. 

Form as much as content was a unifying factor in the 
corpus of ethical writings that classified it into a literature. 
Ethicians were obliged to use different literary means in order 
that their works might be accepted by a wide and sometimes 
uneducated public. This unavoidable emphasis on form, and 
not only on content, placed ethical literature into a separate 
category and set it apart from the other branches of religious 
thinking. The constant use of fables, stories, epigrams, jokes, 
and hagiography as vehicles of expression created a distinct 
literature which was read not only for didactic purposes but 
also to be enjoyed. The literary and didactic role played by lit- 
erature during the Middle Ages is comparable to that of fic- 
tion in modern times. 
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ETHICS. 
IN THE BIBLE 

There is no abstract, comprehensive concept in the Bible 
which parallels the modern concept of “ethics.” The term mu- 
sar designates “ethics” in later Hebrew, but in the Bible it in- 
dicates merely the educational function fulfilled by the father 
(Prov. 1:8) and is close in meaning to “rebuke.” In the Bible eth- 
ical demands are considered an essential part of the demands 
God places upon man. This close connection between the ethi- 
cal and religious realms (although the two are not completely 
identified) is one of the principal characteristics of the Bible; 
hence, the central position of ethics throughout the Bible. Ac- 
cordingly, the Bible had a decisive influence upon the molding 
of ethics in European culture in general, both directly and in- 
directly through the ethical teachings in apocryphal literature 
(see Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha) and the New Testament 
which are based on biblical ethics. 


Social Ethics 

The command to refrain from harming one’s fellow man and 
to avoid doing evil to the weak is fundamental to biblical eth- 
ics. Most of the ethical commands specified in the Bible be- 
long to this category: due justice (Ex. 23:1-2; Deut. 16:18-20); 
avoidance of bribery (e.g., Ex. 23:8), robbery, and oppres- 
sion (Ex. 22:20; Deut. 24:14); defense of the *widow and the 
*orphan; compassionate behavior toward the *slave; and the 
prohibition of gossip. Added to these were the commands to 
sustain the poor (Deut. 15:7-11), feed the hungry, and clothe 
the naked (Isa. 58:7; Ezek. 18:7). The radical but logical con- 
clusion derived from this is that man is obliged to suppress 
his desires and feed even his enemy (Prov. 25:21), return his 
enemy's lost property, and help him raise his ass which is 
prostrate under its burden (Ex. 23:4-5). Biblical ethics, which 
cautions man to love and respect his fellow man, reaches its 
highest level in the commandment: “You shall not hate your 
kinsman in your heart, reprove your neighbor,’ which con- 
cludes with “Love your neighbor as yourself. I am the Lord” 
(Lev. 19:17-18). The principle aim of this commandment, as of 
others, is the avoidance of unfounded hatred which destroys 
the life of the society. 

The general trend of social ethics was summed up by the 
prophets who said: “Hate evil and love good and establish jus- 
tice in the gate” (Amos 5:15); and similarly: “He has told you, 
O man, what is good; and what does the Lord require of you 
but to do justice and love kindness, and to walk humbly with 
your God” (Micah 6:8). These passages and their like not only 
summarize the teaching of ethics, but also place it at the center 
of the Israelite faith. A summation of biblical ethical teachings 
is contained in the well-known saying of Hillel: “What is hate- 
ful to you do not do unto another” (Shab. 31a). 


The Ethical Perfection of the Individual 

Unlike the ethical system of Greek philosophy, which seeks 
to define the various virtues (who is courageous, generous, or 
just, etc.), the Bible demands of every human being that he 
perform the good deed, and behave virtuously toward his fel- 
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low man, and is not concerned with abstract definitions. This 
attitude is almost explicitly expressed in Jeremiah 9:22-23: “Let 
not the wise man glory in his wisdom, let not the strong man 
glory in his strength, let not the rich man glory in his riches. 
Only in this should one glory: in his earnest devotion to me. 
For I am the Lord who exercises kindness, justice, and equity 
in the world; for in these I delight - declares the Lord” From 
this it follows that doing what is right and just is the essence 
of biblical ethics. The personal ethical ideal is the zaddik (the 
good man; see *Righteousness). Ezekiel defines him in de- 
tail for the purpose of explaining the doctrine of reward and 
*punishment, and his definition is nothing but an enumera- 
tion of the deeds performed by the good man and of those 
from which he refrains (Ezek. 18:5-9). The essence of all of 
these acts is the proper relationship between man and man, 
except for one commandment, to shun idolatry, which is solely 
a duty of man to God. A similar definition of the good man 
appears in Isaiah 33:15 and in Psalm 15. Added to the ideal of 
the righteous man in Psalms is the Godfearing man who finds 
happiness in the teachings of God and in the worship of Him 
and who shuns the life devoid of ethical earnestness (e.g., Ps. 
1). The personal ethical ideal received further expression in 
the character of *Abraham, who was credited with several es- 
pecially fine and noble qualities. He was complaisant in his 
relationship with Lot, hospitable, compassionate toward the 
evil inhabitants of Sodom, humble and generous in his deal- 
ings with the people of Heth, and he refused to profit from 
the booty of the war with Amraphel. 


Distinguishing Feature of Social Ethics in the Bible 

The lofty level of biblical ethics which is evident in the com- 
mand to love one’s neighbor, in the character of Abraham, 
and in the first Psalm, is peculiar to the Bible, and it is diffi- 
cult to find its like in any other source; however, the general 
ethical commandments in the Bible, which are based on the 
principle of refraining from harming others, are a matter of 
general human concern and constitute the fundamentals of 
ethics. Some characteristic features of biblical ethics, such as 
due justice and the rights of the widow and the orphan, are 
prevalent in the ancient Near East (see below). Therefore the 
generalization that the Bible is unique among religious works 
in the content of its ethical teachings cannot be made. How- 
ever, the Bible does differ from every other religious or ethi- 
cal work in the importance which it assigns to the simple and 
fundamental ethical demand. The other nations of the ancient 
Near East reveal their ethical sense in compositions that are 
marginal to their culture: in a few proverbs dispersed through- 
out the wisdom literature, in prologues to collections of laws, 
in various specific laws, and in confessions (see below). The 
connection between ethical teachings and primary cultural 
creations — the images of the gods, the cult, the major corpus 
of law - is weak. The ethical aspirations of these cultures are 
sometimes, but not always, expressed in their religion and so- 
cial organization, while the Bible places the ethical demand at 
the focus of the religion and the national culture. The ethical 
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demand is of primary concern to the prophets, who state ex- 
plicitly that this is the essence of their religious teaching. Basic 
sections of biblical law — the Ten Commandments, Leviticus 
19, the blessings and curses of Mount Gerizim and Mount Ebal 
(Deut. 27:15-26) - contain many important ethical command- 
ments. Biblical law itself testifies to its ethical aim: “Or what 
great nation has laws and norms as just (zaddikim) as all this 
Teaching...” (Deut. 4:8). While the wisdom literature of Israel 
is similar to that of the neighboring cultures, it is distinctive 
in the greater stress it places upon ethical education (see be- 
low). The assumption that God is - or should be — just, and the 
question of reward and punishment which follows from that 
assumption, are the bases of the religious experiences found 
in Psalms, Job, and some prophetic passages. The opinion of 
Hillel the Elder that the ethical demand is the essence of the 
Torah may be questioned, for it can hardly be said to be the 
only pillar of the biblical faith. However, there is certainly a 
clear tendency in the Bible to place the ethical demand at the 
focus of the faith, even if it does share it with other concerns 
such as monotheism (see biblical view of *God). 

Biblical ethics teachings, though clear and forceful, are 
not extraordinary in content, for the Bible requires nothing 
other than the proper behavior which is necessary for the ex- 
istence of society. Biblical ethics does not demand, as do cer- 
tain other systems of ethics (Christianity, Buddhism, and even 
some systems in later Judaism), that man withdraw completely 
or even partially from everyday life to attain perfection. As- 
ceticism, which views the normal human situation as the root 
of evil, is foreign to the Bible and to the cultures of the Near 
East in general. The Bible approves of life as it is, and, accord- 
ingly, makes its ethical demand compatible with social reality. 
However, the degree of justice which it is possible to achieve 
within the bounds of reality is demanded with a clear force- 
fulness which allows for no compromise. This makes the Bible 
more radical than most ethical systems. The ethical teachings 
of the Bible, like the Bible generally, are addressed first and 
foremost to Israel. But some biblical passages extend the ethi- 
cal demand to encompass all mankind, such as the *Noachide 
laws (Gen. 9:1-7), the story of Sodom (Gen. 19:20ff.), or the 
rebuke of Amos against the neighboring kingdoms for their 
cruelty (Amos 1:3-2:3). The setting of the Book of Job is also 
outside the Israelite realm. 


Sexual Ethics 

What has been said up to here applies only to social ethics, in 
view of the fact that in the realm of sexual morality the bib- 
lical outlook differs from that of neighboring cultures. The 
Bible abhors any sexual perversion such as *homosexuality 
or copulation with animals, prescribing severe punishments 
for offenders (Lev. 18:22-23; 20:13, 15-16). The adulteress sins 
not only against her husband, but also against God (e.g., Ex. 
20:14; Lev. 20:10; Mal. 3:5). Fornication is generally frowned 
upon, severely condemned by *Hosea, and legally punish- 
able by death in some cases (Lev. 21:9; Deut. 22:21). The other 
peoples of the ancient Near East did not treat these offenses 
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with such severity. They regarded *adultery as essentially an 
infringement upon the rights of the husband - damage done 
to his property, like robbery or theft - and not as an abomi- 
nable act sinful to God. Society was reconciled to prostitution, 
although a certain stigma was attached to it. Therefore Baby- 
lonian law, for example, defines the legal status of the various 
types of prostitution and treats it as it treats other phenomena 
in society (e.g., Code of Hammurapi, 145, 181, in: Pritchard, 
Texts, 172, 174; Middle Assyrian Laws, 40, in: ibid., 183). There 
is little opposition to sexual perversions: homosexuality is 
numbered among the sins in the Egyptian “Book of the Dead” 
(see below); Hittite law punishes copulation only with certain 
animals, and even these not very severely (see below). ‘This 
opposition, which is occasionally expressed, does not declare 
these acts to be an outright abomination. Fornication and 
more serious sexual offenses are ascribed to the gods in *my- 
thology, and possibly played a role in the cult (see Kedeshah). 
Therefore, it is clear that the biblical stand on these matters is 
unique. The biblical sexual ethic was imposed by Christian- 
ity on most of the civilized world in theory if not in practice 
but in the ancient world it was unique to Israel. 


Ethical Teaching in the Bible 

MEANS OF INSTRUCTION. ‘The orientation of biblical ethics 
is uniform in content, but is expressed in different ways, ac- 
cording to the viewpoint of the particular book of the Bible. 
The strongest and most radical expression of the goal of bibli- 
cal ethics is found in the rebukes of the prophets, who chastise 
the people relentlessly for ethical transgressions and demand 
ethical perfection (especially in the realm of social ethics) 
without compromise. But their rebukes do not really consti- 
tute instruction, for they do not always teach one how to be- 
have in particular situations. 

Biblical law is concerned with providing ethical instruc- 
tion in particular acts. The legal sections of the Torah explicitly 
and in detail forbid various offenses such as murder, robbery, 
and bribery, and explicitly demand support of the poor, love 
of one’s neighbor, and the like (see below). 

Both prophecy and law demand of man in the name of 
God that he behave properly. Their ethical outlook is a fun- 
damental element in their demand that man do God’s will, 
and therefore is not practical utilitarianism, even though they 
teach the doctrine of reward and punishment. This ethical at- 
titude is given added depth in the Psalms, where it becomes 
a matter of religious feeling that throbs in the heart of the 
righteous man who seeks closeness with his God (see Ps. 1; 
15, especially verses 2, 4, 24:4; 34:13-15). The Book of Job also 
stresses the commandment of righteousness to which the in- 
dividual is subject, but from another aspect. Job is not content 
to protest that he did not commit transgressions of robbery, 
oppression, or bribery, but asserts that he actually observed 
positive ethical commandments and was strict with himself 
beyond the requirements of the law. For example, he claims 
he did much to support those in need of his help: “Because I 
delivered the poor who cried, and the fatherless who had none 
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to help him. The blessing of the destitutes came upon me, and 
I gladdened the heart of the widow” (Job 29:12-13). Job 31 con- 
tains a series of oaths concerning his righteousness, all begin- 
ning with ‘im, “if? which is often equivalent to “I swear”: “(I 
swear) I have not rejected the cause of my man servant ...” 
(verse 13); “(I swear) I have not made gold my trust ...” (verse 
24). Job is careful to be above suspicion not only in social eth- 
ics, but also in sexual ethics, for he claims: “If I have been en- 
ticed by a woman, and have lain in wait at the door of another 
man, may my wife be used by another ...” (31:9-10). 

The ethical teachings in all the biblical books so far sur- 
veyed are considered an essential element of God’s demands 
of man. In this respect, the attitude of *Proverbs is different. 
Most of the proverbs aim at proving to man that it is worth- 
while for him to follow the good path from the consideration 
of simple worldly wisdom. For example, Proverbs does not 
declare that adultery is prohibited but points out the dangers 
in it (6:24-35). In a similar vein are the following verses: “Do 
not slander a servant to his master, lest he curse you, and you 
be made to feel your guilt” (Prov. 30:10), and “If your enemy 
is hungry, give him bread to eat ... for you will heap coals of 
fire on his head, and the Lord will reward you” (25:21-22). Al- 
though there is also a reference to God here, man is placed at 
the center of ethical instruction. This approach is more prac- 
tical and utilitarian than the approach of the Bible in general, 
due to the practical educational orientation of the Book of 
Proverbs. While Proverbs belongs to the category of general 
wisdom literature which was prevalent in the ancient Near 
East, it nevertheless differs from other works of this type in 
the prominence it gives to ethical instruction; in Proverbs it 
is of prime importance, while in the wisdom literature of the 
peoples of the ancient Near East, it is of secondary importance. 
There are two reasons for this: first, Proverbs aims at the ed- 
ucation of the young citizen while the works of Ahikar and 
Egyptian didactic literature place more emphasis on the train- 
ing of the official; second, Israelite wisdom literature identified 
the righteous man with the sage on the one hand, and the evil 
man with the fool on the other (e.g., Prov. 10:21, 23). 

*Ecclesiastes, in those sections that deviate from stereo- 
typed wisdom literature, casts doubt on the benefit of wisdom 
in general, and on the simple utilitarian ethical instruction 
contained in Proverbs. He knows that “there is not one good 
man on earth who does what is best (i.e., leads to the most 
desirable results, 6:12) and does not err” (7:20). In his despair 
he says: “don’t overdo goodness ...” (7:16-18). 


ETHICAL INSTRUCTION IN THE BIBLICAL NARRATIVE. Nar- 
rative is the one literary form in the Bible which is not entirely 
infused with an ethical orientation. In biblical narratives ethi- 
cal instruction is presented indirectly in the form of words of 
praise for noble deeds, and even this praise is, for the most 
part, not explicit. Deeds which are represented as noble in- 
clude Joseph's fleeing from adultery (Gen. 39:7-18), the mercy 
shown by David in not killing Saul (1 Sam. 24; 26:3-25), and 
the story of Rizpah, daughter of Aiah (11 Sam. 21:10). Abraham 
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is the only biblical character who can truly be described as an 
ethical model. The other heroes in biblical narrative (Judah, 
Joseph, Moses, Caleb, Joshua), although blessed with fine 
qualities, are not described as models of ethical perfection. 
The Bible portrays their shortcomings clearly (though implic- 
itly; Isaac’s weakness of character, Jacob’s cunning, the sins of 
Saul and David) and does not make the slightest attempt to 
whitewash the ethical defects of its heroes. However, it is the 
rule in biblical narrative that appropriate punishment follows 
specific transgressions: Jacob, who bought the birthright by 
deception, is himself deceived by Laban; David is punished 
for his sin with Bath-Sheba, and so on. Yet these features are 
not especially emphasized and thus do not give biblical nar- 
rative a prominent ethical orientation. It has been said that 
biblical narrative takes no clear moral stance, but rather re- 
joices in the success of its heroes even when they act immor- 
ally (Jacob, when he bought the birthright; Rachel, when she 
stole the household idols; Jael, when she killed Sisera). It is true 
that the main intent of biblical narrative is to make known the 
greatness of God, whose acts are the only ones that are perfect. 
Thus the narrator can afford to see human beings as they are. 
He does not force himself to moralize overmuch, or to make 
his heroes model men, but introduces the ethical aspect only 
where it suits the story. Thus in the narrator's attitude to his 
heroes one observes a kind of tolerant, knowledgeable under- 
standing of human nature: it is this which makes most biblical 
stories great, both as literature and as ethics. 


LAW AND ETHICS. The Bible does not make a formal dis- 
tinction between those commandments which could be clas- 
sified as ethical, those which are concerned with ritual (cir- 
cumcision, sacrifices, the prohibition against eating blood), 
and those which deal with common legal matters. Scholar- 
ship is obligated to differentiate between these categories and 
to see where the ethical aim appears. The ethical aim can be 
distinguished by recognizing the difference between the ba- 
sic, general commandment “Thou shalt not murder” and the 
laws concerning the punishment of the murderer (e.g., Num. 
35). Thus ethical commandments, in the strict sense, are laws 
without sanctions, to be obeyed but not enforced, e.g., the 
commandments of gleanings, the forgotten sheaf, and the 
corner of the field (Lev. 19:9-10, see *Leket, Shikhhah, and 
Peah); the prohibition against harming the orphan and the 
widow (e.g., Ex. 22:21-23); the prohibition against delaying 
payment of wages (Lev. 19:13). Aside from the clearly ethi- 
cal commandments, there is a general tendency in biblical 
law to emphasize the aspiration for justice which is the basis 
for every law. To be sure, every law is based upon the ethical 
viewpoint of the legislator and attempts, through the power of 
practical regulations, to enforce the ethics accepted by the ex- 
isting society; however, biblical law aspires to this end clearly 
and consistently, as for example, “Justice, justice shall you 
pursue” (as the summary of practical regulations concerning 
the establishment of courts, Deut. 16:18—20), the laws of the 
Bible are defined explicitly as “just laws and statutes” (Deut. 
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4:8). Accordingly ethical and social reasons were attached to 
several laws, such as the commandment for the Sabbath: “So 
that your male and female slave may rest as you do. Remem- 
ber that you were a slave ...” (Deut. 5:14-15). This tendency is 
revealed in laws whose purpose was to defend the weak and 
to limit the power of the oppressor, such as the laws governing 
the Hebrew slave (Ex. 21:2; Deut. 15:12) or the relatively lenient 
punishment of the thief. Yet it must be remembered that law 
is based not only on the abstract viewpoint of the legislator, 
but also on the needs of the society according to its particular 
structure and customs. Therefore an evaluation of biblical law 
is incomplete if only the ethical aspect is considered; however, 
the discussion of the aim of law is not essential to the defini- 
tion of biblical ethics. 


ETHICAL INSTRUCTION AMONG THE 
PEOPLES OF THE ANCIENT NEAR EAST 

Egypt 

The Egyptian attitude toward ethics is expressed in literary 
works of different types. Among these works it is worth noting 
the books of proverbs (wisdom literature) which teach prac- 
tical wisdom and proper behavior and include basic ethical 
principles such as not to covet, rob, or trespass, to be diligent 
in the performance of justice, and the like. Along with these 
principles, the books of proverbs include advice on practical 
knowledge which goes beyond the foundations of pure ethics; 
there is even the impression that the Egyptian sages advised 
their students to act justly because in this way they would 
succeed and achieve their goals, and not because justice is 
an ethical principle in its own right. According to Frankfort, 
however, this impression is the product of insufficient under- 
standing of the Egyptian world view. 

Another type of literature similar to wisdom literature in 
its ethical orientation and termed “ideal biography” by schol- 
ars is seen in the compositions which were engraved on the 
walls of tombstones and monuments to the dead. In them, 
the deceased tells what he did and how he conducted himself 
throughout his life, as for example: “I spoke the truth, I acted 
honestly ... I judged both sides to the satisfaction of both. I 
rescued, with all my power, the weak from the strong. I gave 
bread to the hungry, and clothing to the poor, etc.” 

Another aspect of Egyptian ethics is revealed in the col- 
lection of writings called the “Book of the Dead” This is a 
collection of documents from various ancient sources, whose 
purpose is to assure the passage of the dead into eternal life. 
It contains statements which the deceased must make when 
he stands in judgment upon entering the world of the dead, 
such as: “I did not do evil to any man ... I did not revile the 
name of the god, I did not slander the servant in front of his 
master ... I did not murder, I did not cause a death ... I did not 
sin by homosexuality, etc” (ch. 125). The deceased announces 
that he did not commit ethical offenses or transgressions of 
the cult, without distinguishing between the two. The list is 
arranged in a stereotyped manner, but it does contain certain 
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ethical principles. On the other hand, the negative confession 
is close in purpose to a magical incantation, a kind of amulet 
which is helpful to every man after death even if he was not 
righteous during his life. 

There is yet another basic concept in Egyptian culture 
which has, without doubt, ethical significance, namely, the 
concept of ma‘at which means truth, justice, honesty, or proper 
order. It is said that the gods live in ma‘at; the king who sets 
aright the order of the country and establishes just rules is set- 
ting maat upon its foundation; the way of an honest man - 
and especially the way of an official who must judge a just 
case — is maat; and also the order according to which nature 
behaves is ma‘at. 

It is difficult to discuss the meaning of the Egyptian doc- 
trine of ethics, because the Egyptian world view in general is 
beyond reach; the reason being, in Bonnet’s opinion, that the 
Egyptian ethics was not specifically related to the teachings 
and practices of the religion. Ethical qualities are not charac- 
teristic of the gods, and there are cases where Egyptian reli- 
gion expresses a viewpoint which is not ethical. In Frankfort’s 
opinion, one should not claim that the Egyptians did not have 
a highly developed ethical doctrine, but one should deal with 
what is particular to their outlook. The Egyptian saw his world 
as secure and orderly and nature as behaving always accord- 
ing to ma‘at. The duty of man is to act according to the same 
secure and eternal law, to be congenial, not to be ambitious 
and bad-tempered, and to enjoy the good things in life with- 
out anxiety. The Egyptian does not know the fear of sin be- 
cause his god does not demand that he observe positive and 
negative precepts. Instead, he helps those who generally be- 
have according to ma‘at, and corrects the sinner by means of 
punishment. According to Frankfort, the confession of the 
dead is not characteristic of the Egyptian ethical outlook; it 
originates in fear in the face of death, but does not directly af- 
fect the way of life. 


Mesopotamia 

The Sumerian legislator king Lipit-Ishtar announces in the 
prologue and epilogue of his law code that he acted lawfully 
and justly during his kingship and diligently guarded the free- 
dom of the people of Sumer and Akkad, and insured that the 
father helped his sons and the sons their father. Hammurapi 
too, in the prologue to his law code, states that he ruled justly 
in his land, suppressed wickedness and evil, and prevented 
the strong from oppressing the weak; in his epilogue he com- 
mands that justice be done to the orphan and the widow so 
that the oppressed will find salvation in his just laws and will 
bless him before the gods. Thus, there was an ethical basis to 
law in Sumer and Akkad. Babylonian wisdom literature is not 
as abundant as that of Egypt, but the extant literature contains 
ethical instructions such as not to requite evil to one’s enemy, 
not to gossip, and the like; there is also a warning not to marry 
a prostitute because she will not be faithful to her husband. 
In atonement rites, which were intended to save the sick and 
atone for injuries likely to be done to one’s fellow man, the 
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magico-cultic aspect is more important than the ethical as- 
pect (see *Atonement). A type of ethical instruction is also 
included in the plentiful “omen” literature. Among the col- 
lections of omens of all types, which usually have no ethical 
content, are also omens which contain ethical teachings such 
as: “if one renders good, good will be rendered to him.” The 
gods are, to a certain extent, considered to be the guardians of 
ethics and the dispensers of retribution to the evil. However, 
there is also a Babylonian document which expresses man’s 
despair over the lack of justice in the rule of the gods. The au- 
thor of this document clearly sees how society oppresses the 
just, the honest, and the poor and praises the wicked man 
who succeeds. Mesopotamian myth shows that the gods of 
Sumer and Akkad were not ethical. The religious Babylonian 
believed that man was created so that the gods could benefit 
from his labor, and was not certain that the rule of the gods 
was just and beneficent. The fear of sin was well-known to 
him, but the sin itself — if he sinned, how he sinned, when he 
sinned - was hidden from him. 

Documents devoted to ethical instruction have not been 
preserved from the remaining civilizations of the ancient Near 
East, but there is some indirect information on this subject. 
For example, in *Ugarit it was the king’s duty to pursue justice 
for the widow and to protect the weak (11 Keret, 46:50; cf. also 
11 Aghat, v. 7-8). In Hittite law (188), punishment was decreed 
for copulation with some animals (Pritchard, Texts, 196), and 
in this legal collection, as well as several other Mesopotamian 
ones, there were laws concerning incest. 


[Jacob Licht] 


IN LATER JEWISH THOUGHT 


The Jewish religion has essentially an ethical character. From 
its biblical origins to its present stage of development, the 
ethical element has always been central to the Jewish religion, 
both as a principle and as a goal. However the intimate con- 
nection between religion and ethics was differently interpreted 
in different periods of Jewish thought. At least two principal 
trends can be distinguished, the first identifying Jewish eth- 
ics with moderation (the middle way), the second insisting 
on the extreme demands of an absolute ethic. Many thinkers 
emphasize that Judaism transcends the ethical framework of 
religion, thereby assuming a metaethical character. Examples 
of this trend are divine demands, made in prophetic revela- 
tions, which seem to conflict with moral norms, and the ex- 
istence of human suffering. 

In talmudic literature, legislative concerns are never the 
last word. Not only does the aggadah, by means of moral les- 
sons, complete and temper the autonomy of the halakhah, and 
not only is the tractate Avot an anthology of moral thought; 
but, more obviously, in every conflict between the legal rigid- 
ity of the law and the criteria of ethics, the latter hold sway. 
Fear of God is superior to wisdom; actions surpass ideas; 
man is called upon to take a stand in favor not of reason but 
of the good. Ethics appear not as speculative principles but in 
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terms of human experience; the talmudic sages are presented 
as moral exemplars and the ideal of holiness is identified with 
a scrupulously honest and pure life. 

Medieval and modern literature testify to the dual ten- 
dency to formulate an ethic which is both theoretical and 
practical. Some medieval Jewish philosophers developed 
systematic formulations of Jewish ethical ideas, as for exam- 
ple *Saadiah Gaon and Solomon ibn *Gabirol, whose Tikkun 
Middot ha-Nefesh is unusual in that it expounds an autono- 
mous ethic which has no connection with religious doctrine. 
*Maimonides’ Shemonah Perakim is a classical work of Jew- 
ish ethics which shows similarities to the Ethics of Aristotle. 
There is scarcely a Jewish philosopher or exegete of the Middle 
Ages who does not devote at least some portion of his work 
to showing that the body of Jewish thought and its biblical or 
talmudic sources revolved around ethics. This trend contin- 
ues to modern times when Jewish philosophers, since Moses 
*Mendelssohn, place ethics at the center of their description 
of the universe. For example, Moritz *Lazarus and Elijah *Be- 
namozegh, in the 19* century, give this tendency a classical 
expression, one composing a standard work entitled Die Ethik 
des Judentums (“Ethics of Judaism”), the other by comparing 
Jewish and Christian ethics (Morale juive et morale chrétienne). 
It would be out of place to mention *Spinoza in this connec- 
tion, for while his Tractatus Theologico-Politicus shows Jewish 
influences, the same is not true of his Ethics. 

In addition to the literature mentioned there are a num- 
ber of works which are important for the development of 
medieval and modern Jewish ethics because they reflect an 
individual or collective experience. The Kabbalah and other 
mystical currents contributed greatly to the emergence of 
these works. Examples of this type of literature are *Bahya ibn 
Paquda’s Hovot ha-Levavot, the Sefer Hasidim (see *Ethical Lit- 
erature), and M.H. *Luzzatto’s Mesillat Yesharim. These works 
have become very popular and have been adopted by such 
opposing Jewish circles as the *Hasidim and *Mitnaggedim. 
In the 19" century, under the influence of R. Israel *Lipkin 
(Salanter), the *Musar movement reintroduced the primacy 
of ethics into the highly intellectual talmudic academies. 


The Middle Way and the Absolute 

The intimate connection between religion and ethics was in- 
terpreted differently in different periods of Jewish life and 
thought. At least two principal tendencies can be distin- 
guished. In line with the ideal set down in Proverbs and vari- 
ous Psalms, and also in the Jewish Hellenistic writings and Pal- 
estinian teachings in the rabbinic period, Jewish ethics strives 
for moderation. It condemns excess, obviously in the sense of 
evil but also in the sense of good, and condemns equally greed 
and waste, debauchery and abstinence, pleasure and asceti- 
cism, impiety and bigotry. Maimonides developed this iden- 
tification of Jewish ethics with the middle way (Shemonah 
Perakim; Yad, Deot) though, at times, he tends toward a more 
ascetic position. The majority of medieval and modern Jewish 
philosophers follow Maimonides’ general view and the theme 
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of moderation in Jewish ethics. Consequently, they were op- 
posed to ethical extremism such as that of Christianity, and 
this view became a commonplace in Jewish apologetics. 

Nevertheless, the notion of moderation is not the only 
facet of Jewish ethics. The biblical books of Job and Ecclesias- 
tes strongly criticize the middle way. In the Book of Job espe- 
cially, where the middle way is recommended by the friends 
of Job, this approach is ultimately rejected by God. The Tal- 
mud goes further in its declaration that the attitude of mod- 
eration is the attitude of Sodom: “He that says, “What is mine 
is mine and what is thine is thine’ - this is the middle way, 
and some say that this is the way of Sodom” (Avot 5:13). It is 
not surprising, therefore, that the Talmud praises well-known 
sages who, going beyond the strict letter of the law (li-fenim 
mi-shurat ha-din), gave their entire fortune to the poor (R. 
Yeshevav), practiced celibacy (Ben Azzai), spent many hours 
of the day and night in prayer (R. Hanina b. Dosa), and, al- 
together, seemed generally to conform to the monastic ideals 
of the *Essenes. Asceticism is central to the works of Bahya 
and Luzzatto, the Sefer ha-Hasidism, and, in a way even to 18" 
century Hasidism. It is true that in this mystical movement, 
whose influence is still being felt today, asceticism was trans- 
formed into joy, but the ethic of this joy was as extreme and 
absolute as was the ascetic ethic. 

It would therefore be incorrect to associate Jewish ethics 
with a uniform and moderate attitude. This attitude, which is 
often presented as a contrast to Christian ethics, is actually only 
one aspect of Jewish ethics. The other aspect, with its extreme 
and absolute demands, is equally typical of Jewish thought. 


The Ethical and the Metaethical 
By the implications of certain of its teachings, Judaism goes 
beyond the limits of the ethical, and enters the domain of the 
metaethical, “beyond good and evil.” Already in the Bible, 
the concept of holiness is affirmed much more often as a cat- 
egory which transcends ethical considerations, rather than as 
an ethical postulate. The transcendence of God elevates holi- 
ness above the moral equity guaranteed by the Covenant. The 
well-known verse of Isaiah, “For My thoughts are not your 
thoughts, neither are your ways My ways” (55:8), is often em- 
ployed by medieval and modern Jewish thinkers as a key for 
interpreting certain problems which escaped all ethical defini- 
tion, most notably the problems of freedom and suffering. 
How should one accept, from the point of view of ethics, 
the unusual conduct of certain prophets (Hosea’s association 
with a prostitute; the nudity of Isaiah; the celibacy of Jeremiah)? 
Unless they resorted to allegorical exegesis, the biblical com- 
mentators were forced to admit, and they did so willingly, that 
there operated here a certain arbitrary divine will which tran- 
scended ethical categories. Maimonides expounded this theme 
in stating that God remains the supreme arbiter of the gift of 
prophecy. Prophecy is not intrinsically bound to ethical quali- 
ties. Of course, only an ethical person can become a prophet, 
but the man of the highest ethical qualities cannot become a 
prophet without God’s charismatic and transcendent will. 
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Similarly, the midrashic interpretations of the sacrifice of 
Isaac, of the dramas of Saul or of Job, are much closer to the 
existentialist point of view of Kierkegaard or of Kafka than to 
the systems of Maimonides or of Kant. The conflict between 
Saul and David was not a matter of ethics but of good or bad 
fortune. Abraham, ultimately, should have disobeyed the di- 
vine command to sacrifice his son, which was inspired more 
by Satan than by God. Job was perfectly innocent, and his in- 
explicable sufferings could generate nothing but tears. These, 
and similar themes, which are scattered throughout talmu- 
dic and hasidic literature, were often taken up by the Jewish 
existentialists of the 20" century such as Martin *Buber and 
Franz *Rosenzweig. They culminate in the doctrine of radi- 
cal insecurity, whose sources one may find in the Bible, but 
which finds a more cohesive expression in a talmudic formu- 
lation: Kulei hai ve-ulai (“All this and perhaps?”). Even while 
the most apparently perfect conditions can be gathered to- 
gether to weigh the balance in favor of good or evil, there yet 
remains a coefficient of uncertainty which is beyond good and 
evil. It is possible that events will follow the ethical expecta- 
tions. It is also possible, however, that these expectations will 
not be fulfilled. It is true that this disorder is interpreted as a 
voluntary (and temporary) weakness of God which permits 
man to exercise his will. Thus, this metaethical Jewish view 
remains ultimately ethical and never leads to a passive pessi- 
mism. The divine transcendence does not disturb the ethical 
equilibrium except in order to call upon man to reestablish, 
together with God, an equilibrium which has been disrupted. 
The metaethical is the price for the inalienable moral essence 
of the Covenant. 

[Andre Neher] 
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ETHIOPIA (Abyssinia), Christian kingdom in N.E. Africa. 
Under Egyptian rule from 2000 B.c.£. to about 1000 B.C.E., 
Ethiopia (Heb. Kush) appears alongside Egypt in the Bible, 
sharing its prophesied doom (e.g., Isa. 20:3); Tirhakah, the 
pharaoh, is mentioned as king of Ethiopia during the As- 
syrian conquest of the Northern kingdom (11 Kings 19:9 and 
Isa. 37:9). The wealth of Ethiopia and Seba are also cited (Isa. 
43:3; 45:14). However, Ethiopia figures most prominently as 
an example of a remote place, cf. Amos 9:7, where God re- 
bukes Israel saying, “Are you not like the Ethiopians to me, O 
people of Israel?” Independent of Egypt, Ethiopia was ruled 
by a dynasty of Arabian origin which invaded the country in 
the second century B.c.£., ruled from the city of Axum, and 
determined the Semitic quality of the customs and language 
of the Hamitic people. The kings at Axum called themselves 
negus-nagast (“king of kings”). They traced their descent to 
Menelik whom they claimed to have been the son of King Sol- 
omon and the queen of Sheba. This legend finds expression in 
the classic Ethiopian chronicle of the 14 century c.£., the Ke- 
bra Negast (“Glory of Kings”). Among other stories, the latter 
describes Solomon's seduction of and contract with the queen 
of Sheba, whose son brought Judaic customs and civil law to 
Ethiopia. The Holy Ark was also conveyed to Ethiopia to be 
returned to Zion only when Christ would reappear in Jeru- 
salem and the Ethiopian Christians would reign triumphant 
in the Holy City. Indeed, the Coptic Monophysite Christian- 
ity accepted by the Ethiopians, probably in the fifth century, 
retained certain Jewish elements derived from the contact and 
influence of local Jews or from early Christianity itself. It is 
also possible that they were influenced by South Arabian Jews 
in pre-Islamic times. In the eighth century, the capital of the 
kingdom was moved from Axum as a result of Muslim expan- 
sion into Ethiopia. The Christian kings of the Zague dynasty 
who strove to restore their hegemony from the 13 century 
claimed descent from Solomon and maintained that the Ethio- 
pian aristocracy was taken from Jerusalem to Axum. The lion 
of Judah has remained the symbol of the emperor of Ethiopia. 
The literary language of Ethiopia is Geez, a Semitic tongue, 
which was replaced by Amharic. All holy works are written in 
Geez, including the Bible (probably translated from Greek or 
Syriac) and the only complete extant versions of the apocry- 
phal books of Enoch and Jubilees, which were translated from 
the lost Greek and included in the canon. During the Middle 
Ages, most works were translated from Arabic, including the 
major Jewish history, Josippon, called in Geez, Zena Ayhud 
(“History of the Jews”), and other Jewish chronicles and reli- 
gious works gleaned from Arabic sources. 


Ethiopian Church in Jerusalem 
The Ethiopian Church is one of the oldest churches in the 
Holy Land. An Ethiopian convert is mentioned in the Acts of 
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the Apostles (8:27-28) and Ethiopian monks and pilgrims are 
referred to in early pilgrim records. In 1172, in the crusader 
kingdom of Jerusalem, they possessed altars in the holy places, 
in the vicinity of which they had established monasteries. Un- 
der the Muslim rulers, after the downfall of the crusader king- 
dom, the Ethiopians obtained more extensive rights. They are 
mentioned in connection with the Church of the Tomb of the 
Virgin, and the chapel of St. Mary of Egypt (14" century), and 
as having chapels in the Church of the Holy Sepulcher (15 
century). Toward the end of the 17" century, however, unable 
to meet the exactions of the Turkish pashas, they lost most of 
their holdings in the Holy Sepulcher. From an early date until 
the beginning of the 19 century, the Ethiopians had impor- 
tant rights in the Deir el-Sultan Monastery near the Holy Sep- 
ulcher, which have since been claimed by the Coptic Church. 
The Ethiopians were left with hovels on the roof of the chapel 
of St. Helena which is part of the church of the Holy Sepulcher. 
In the New City of Jerusalem there is an Ethiopian church with 
an adjoining monastery. There are also two monasteries in the 
Old City and one on the western bank of the Jordan River. 


Relations with Israel 

Direct contacts between Ethiopia and the yishuv started in 
1936, when Emperor Haile Selassie, his family, and officers 
found refuge in Jerusalem after the Italian conquest of Ethio- 
pia. The emperor lived there for about one year, but numerous 
Ethiopian notables spent the whole period of their exile in Pal- 
estine. During World War 11, a number of Jewish soldiers from 
Palestine served with the British forces in the reconquest of 
Ethiopia, both under the command of Orde *Wingate, whose 
personal apc during the Ethiopian campaign was a Palestin- 
ian Jewish officer, and in the regular East-African Command, 
particularly in the commando units that fought in Eritrea. Af- 
ter his return to Addis Ababa the emperor called a number 
of Palestinian Jews to serve in various capacities within the 
Ethiopian government. The first beginnings of economic ties 
between the two countries also developed at that time. Pales- 
tinian-manufactured goods reached Ethiopia, and some Jew- 
ish experts worked in Ethiopia. 


From 1948 
Ethiopia abstained in the crucial UN vote on Nov. 29, 1947 
on the partition of Palestine, in view of her cautious line of 
neutrality in most of her dealings with the problems of the 
Middle East. In 1948 Ethiopia extended only de facto recog- 
nition to Israel; however, it continued to maintain its consul- 
ate general in West Jerusalem, thereby maintaining close con- 
tacts with Israel. In 1955, when an Israeli mission took part in 
Haile Selassie’s Silver Jubilee celebrations in Addis Ababa, an 
agreement was reached to establish an Israeli consulate gen- 
eral in Addis Ababa, which began to function in the summer 
of 1956. In September 1961 Ethiopia extended de jure recogni- 
tion to Israel and diplomatic relations at ambassadorial level 
were established. 

In international forums, Ethiopia maintained her tradi- 
tional neutrality in the Arab-Israel conflict; repeatedly refused 
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to join anti-Israel initiatives; and tried to urge reconciliation, 
negotiations, and peace, often in the face of an opposite stand 
adopted by the Afro-Asian and nonaligned groups in which 
Ethiopia became an ever more active member. The formal 
relations between the two countries steadily normalized and 
bilateral relations began to reflect the relatively close geo- 
graphical proximity of the two countries. Numerous person- 
alities of both countries paid mutual official and semi-official 
visits. In 1960 the Empress Menem went on a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem. In the same year the Israel minister of agriculture, 
Moshe *Dayan, paid an official visit to Ethiopia. Israel's for- 
eign minister, Golda Meir, visited Addis Ababa in 1962, and 
her successor Abba *Eban visited there. It was particularly in 
economic and technical cooperation, however, that mutual 
ties found expression. 

With the opening of the Straits of Tiran to unhampered 
Israel shipping and the recognition of the Gulf of Akaba as an 
international waterway following the Sinai Campaign of 1956, 
Eilat and Massawa, and later on also Assab and Djibouti, be- 
came major ports of call for the ships of both nations. With the 
introduction of more modern ships, the time required for the 
trip from Eilat to Massawa steadily decreased, so that by 1970 
this run was made in just over 48 hours. In 1970 a regular air 
link between Lydda and Addis Ababa was inaugurated by El 
Al Airlines, cutting flying time between Israel and Ethiopia to 
just over three hours. Commerce between the two countries 
developed steadily, with Israel selling mainly manufactured 
goods and buying primary products from Ethiopia. Economic 
cooperation between the two countries started early in the 
1950s with the establishment of an Israeli meat-packing plant 
in Asmara, but it received particular impetus in the 1960s. A 
large Ethiopian-Israel cotton farm exists in the Awash Valley, 
an Ethiopian-Israel pharmaceutical plant in Addis Ababa, and 
a number of other enterprises. During the 1960s Israeli experts 
served in various fields in Ethiopia, from public transporta- 
tion through fishing and agriculture to Ethiopian geological 
surveys. Numerous Ethiopian students studied in various in- 
stitutions in Israel in widely diverse fields, e.g., agriculture 
and communications. 

Cultural ties occupy a special place in the relations be- 
tween the two countries, particularly those between the insti- 
tutions of higher learning. In 1959 the Haifa Technion entered 
into close relations with the Engineering College in Addis 
Ababa, which later became part of the Haile Selassie 1 Univer- 
sity, in which Israeli professors subsequently served. In 1970 
an agreement was reached between the Haile Selassie 1 Uni- 
versity and the Hebrew University for the joint development 
of a microbiology institute in Addis Ababa. Close collabora- 
tion existed also in medicine, town planning, water develop- 
ment, and related fields. 


{Hanan Bar-On] 


Starting in the 1960s Israel was a major supplier of military 
aid to Ethiopia, which continued even after Ethiopia broke 
off diplomatic relations with Israel in 1973 in the wake of the 
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Yom Kippur War and also after the Marxist Mengistru re- 
gime replaced Haile Selassie in 1974. From the 1980s such as- 
sistance was linked to Ethiopia’s agreement to allow Ethiopian 
Jews, the so-called Falashas (see *Beta Israel), to immigrate 
to Israel, a condition that was fulfilled in two dramatic airlifts 
in 1984 and 1991. Diplomatic relations were renewed in 1989 
at embassy level. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Ben-Zvi, The Exiled and the Redeemed 
(1967); index, also s.v. Falashas; A.Z. Aescoly, in: Tarbiz, 5 (1934), 
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ETHNARCH (Gr. 20vapyoo), title given to John *Hyrcanus 11 
and his sons by official decree of Julius Caesar in 47 B.c.£. in 
addition to the office of high priest (Jos., Ant., 14:192ff.). The 
meaning of ethnarch — head of the people - excluded the title 
or the rights of a king, and Josephus comments that whereas 
“Pompey restored the high priesthood to Hyrcanus and per- 
mitted him to have the leadership of the nation,” he neverthe- 
less “forbade him to wear a diadem” (ibid., 20:244). This dis- 
tinction is apparent again in the description by Josephus of the 
appointment of Herod’s son Archelaus. Augustus “appointed 
Archelaus not king indeed, but ethnarch of half of the terri- 
tory that had been subject to Herod, and promised to reward 
him with the title of king if he really proved able to act in that 
capacity” (ibid., 17:317). 

The title ethnarch was also used to designate the head 
of the Jewish community at Alexandria. Strabo, quoted by 
Josephus (ibid., 14:117), describes the Alexandrian ethnarch 
as one “who governs the people and adjudicates suits and su- 
pervises contracts and ordinances, just as if he were the head 
of a sovereign state.” Philo, however, relates that Augustus re- 
placed that ethnarch with a gerousia or Council of Elders (In 
Flaccum, 74 ff.). Certain scholars have attempted to identify the 
term Zapapéd in 1 Maccabees 14:28 with ethnarch (see *Asara- 
mel). The term ethnarch was not confined to Jewish rulers. 
Thus there is mention of an ethnarch at Damascus under the 
king Aretas (11 Cor. 11:32). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schuerer, Hist, 107ff.; Schuerer, Gesch, 3 
(1909*), 76-78; A. Schalit, Koenig Herodes (1969), 224ff.; Baron, 


Community, index. 
[Isaiah Gafni] 


ETIQUETTE (Heb. 7187713, derekh erez), the proper con- 
duct of man at home and in society. The sages demanded of 
the Jew, particularly the scholar, good manners in all his ac- 
tivities. The rules of *derekh erez are assembled in the trac- 
tates Avot, Derekh Erez Rabbah, and Derekh Erez Zuta, and are 
scattered throughout the Talmud and the Midrashim. A sub- 
stantial number of them are set forth in Maimonides’ Mish- 
neh Torah, Hilkhot Deot. 
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The rules of etiquette covered every aspect of man’s con- 
duct, including the most seemingly insignificant. Only a few 
of the most important rules are given here. 


Speech 

A man should speak pleasantly with everyone (Yoma 86a) and, 
Maimonides adds: “When speaking he should neither shout 
nor scream nor raise his voice excessively.’ When he meets his 
fellow he should be the first to extend greetings. As an example 
the Talmud cites the instance of Johanan b. Zakkai, whom no 
one ever preceded in extending greeting (Ber. 17a). Since, in 
the heat of argument, a man is liable to interrupt his fellow and 
stubbornly assert his own opinion, even after being convinced 
that the other is right, the sages laid down rules for the con- 
duct of an argument: not to speak before one who is greater 
in wisdom, nor to interrupt the speech of another, not to be 
hasty in answering, to ask only relevant questions and to an- 
swer appropriately, to speak on the first point first and on the 
last point last, to say “I have not heard” when he has no tradi- 
tion to that effect, to acknowledge the truth (Avot 5:7). 


Walking 

A scholar should not carry himself stiffly, with his neck out- 
stretched... nor walk mincingly as do women and haughty 
people... nor run in a public place like a madman, nor bend 
his body as ifhe is a hunchback, but he should look downward, 
as when standing in prayer, and walk in the street like a man 
going about his business (Maim., Yad, Deot 5:8). 


Clothing 

The Talmud regularizes expenditure on food and clothing by 
the principle: A man should always spend on food less than 
his means allow, and clothe himself in accordance with his 
means (Hul. 84b). The sages were most particular that their 
clothing should be becoming and clean, even to the extent 
of declaring that any scholar upon whose garment a stain is 
found is worthy of death (Shab. 114a). Maimonides applies 
the doctrine of the Golden Mean to clothing: “He should not 
wear clothes, of gold and purple, for instance, fit for a king, 
and at which everyone stares, nor clothes worn by the poor 
that put to shame those wearing them, but he should wear 
modest dress” (Deot 5:9). 


Eating and Drinking 

In eating and drinking, too, he should not indulge in extremes, 
but content himself with the minimum necessary for health. 
He should eat only in his own home, at his table, but not in 
the market place, for “he who eats in the market place is like 
a dog” (Kid. 4ob). A scholar should not eat standing, nor lick 
his fingers, for this is the way of gluttons (DEz 5). Gulping one’s 
drink in a single draught is a sign of greediness (Bezah 25b). 
One should not drink out of a cup and then give it to his fel- 
low, for not all people are alike, and sensitive people are par- 
ticular about this (Tosef., Ber. 5:9). 


Treatment of Wife and Children 
The rabbis were extremely particular about conduct in the 
family circle. The responsibility for this was placed primarily 
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on the husband and father, to whom they gave the following 
directives: “A man should always observe the honor due to his 
wife, because blessings rest on a man’s home only on account 
of his wife.” “A man should always be careful not to wrong his 
wife (with words), for being given to tears, she is easily hurt.” 
He should consult his wife in all matters affecting the home: 
If your wife is short, bend down and listen to her words (BM 
59a). They enjoined the head of the household to be indulgent, 
not to take offense, and not to terrorize his household, so as 
to avoid quarrels (Ta’an. 20b; Git. 6b). 


Personal Relations 

Most controversies are due to the tendency to ascribe bad mo- 
tives to the words and actions of others. As a result the sages 
urged: “Let the honor of your neighbor be as dear to you as 
your own” (Avot 2:10), and “Love all men and honor them, 
and forgo your will for that of your neighbor” (DEz 1). Good 
and worthy intentions may fail if they are implemented at the 
wrong moment. Hence, the rabbis counseled: “Do not pacify 
your fellow in the hour of his anger; nor comfort him when his 
dead one lies before him” (Avot 4:18). One should not present 
oneself to one’s friend, or even to the members of his house- 
hold, at an inconvenient time: “Do not enter your own house 
suddenly, and all the more, your neighbor's house” (Pes. 112a) 
counseled Akiva. The concern of the rabbis in this matter is 
reflected in the statement, “Let all men learn good manners 
from the Omnipresent, who stood at the entrance to Eden and 
called out to Adam, as it says, “The Lord God called to Adam, 
saying, “Where art thou””” (DER 5). Many modern and me- 
dieval ethical works praise Derekh Erez, adherence to its pre- 
cepts, and, at the same time, stress the duty of other strictures 
to those mentioned in the Talmud. 
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[Abraham Arzi] 


ETROG (Heb. 311ny), citrus fruit among the Four Species 
used on Sukkot. The Bible describes what is usually rendered 
as “the fruit of a goodly tree” (peri ez hadar; Lev. 23:40), tra- 
ditionally interpreted as being the etrog (Citrus medica). The 
word etrog, the name by which this fruit is known in talmu- 
dic literature, derives, according to one view, from the Per- 
sian torong, according to another, from the Sanskrit suranga, 
meaning “beautifully colored.” Some maintain that the etrog 
tree, along with its name, reached Erez Israel only during the 
Second Temple period, even as it was brought to Greece from 
its native land, India, only after the campaigns of Alexander 
the Great. Others contend that “the fruit of a goodly tree” is 
to be identified with the Pinus or Cedrus, called dar in San- 
skrit; others say that what is meant is simply any beautiful 
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(hadur) fruit. There is evidence that the etrog was known in 
ancient Egypt; its use as one of the Four Species on Sukkot was 
probably responsible for its wider cultivation in Erez Israel in 
olden days, for neighboring countries set no great store upon 
its fruit, which is not particularly good. Indeed, even during 
the Hasmonean period, which abounds in evidence of its cul- 
tivation in Erez Israel, the etrog was not grown in Italy and 
is not mentioned by Pliny (23-79 c.z.) among the products 
of that country. 

The etrog was formerly unique among the fruit trees 
of Erez Israel in requiring constant irrigation for its growth, 
whereas the others were only occasionally irrigated, and then 
only to increase their yield of fruit. This fact is adduced among 
the various proofs that “the fruit of a goodly tree” (peri ez 
hadar) is to be identified with the etrog, ez hadar being inter- 
preted as ez hiddur, that is, the tree which requires water. Since 
the etrog was the only *citrus known in Erez Israel in the mish- 
naic and talmudic period, the question of the permissibility 
of an etrog from a grafted tree for the performance of the reli- 
gious rite did not arise until comparatively recent times. 

The etrog was a conspicuous ornamental motif among 
Jews during the Second Temple period, appearing on coins 
of Simeon and other Hasmoneans, and it is often depicted on 
the walls of synagogues and in mosaics. When Alexander Yan- 
nai once acted contrary to the halakhah in the Temple, “all the 
people pelted him with their etrogim” (Suk. 4:9; Tosef., ibid. 
3:16; Jos., Ant., 13:372). In the mishnaic and talmudic period, 
when the etrog was widely cultivated in Erez Israel, it was com- 
paratively cheap, a large etrog selling for two perutot (Me'il. 
6:4). An especially beautiful etrog, which was in great de- 
mand for the festival, cost very much more, at times as much 
as the price of three meals (TJ, Suk. 3:12, 54a). There were pe- 
riods (for example during the Hadrianic persecutions) when 
etrogim had to be brought from far-flung places in Erez Israel 
(Tosef., Dem. 3:14). Various uses were made of the etrog; its 
thick skin was eaten either pickled in vinegar or boiled to a 
pulp (Suk. 36b; Ma’as. 1:4), and a perfume was extracted from 
its peel (Suk. 37b), which was also highly valued as an antidote 
against snake-bite (Shab. 109b). 

Today, the etrog is not extensively cultivated in the world, 
and is grown primarily for the citronate that is extracted 
from its peel. There are many strains of etrog. In Israel the 
small strain is predominant; the large strain was brought 
to the country by the Yemenites (cf. Suk. 36b, about a large 
etrog which was carried on the shoulder). In addition to the 
sour etrog, there is also the sweet strain (cf. Shab. 109b). With 
the increase in the species of the genus citrus, the etrog was 
crossed with other citrus plants, which probably accounts for 
the present difficulty of growing an etrog which has not been 
grafted on a lemon or hushhash stock, the ungrafted variety 
being vulnerable to pests and diseases, and its pittam (the 
protuberance, the pistil) usually being atrophied. Whereas 
in ancient times the pittam was a conspicuous mark of the 
etrog’s excellence, there are those today who are particularly 
anxious to obtain only an ungrafted etrog, which usually has 
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no pittam. There are several distinguishing signs by which 
the grafted and the ungrafted etrog can be distinguished. The 
skin of the latter is generally rougher than that of the former, 
and, according to some halakhic authorities, the seed of the 
latter lies longitudinally within the fruit, and that of the for- 
mer, latitudinally. Until the end of the 19 century the center 
for the cultivation of etrogim was the island of *Corfu, from 
where they were exported to Jewish communities in Europe. 
Later these began to use the etrogim of Erez Israel. Today the 
etrog groves in Israel supply local needs and also export many 
etrogim abroad. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: V. Loret, Le cédratier dans lantiquité (1891); 
Loew, Flora, 3 (1924), 285ff.; S. Tolkowski, in: JPOs, 8 (1928), 17-23; J. 
Feliks, Olam ha-Zomeah ha-Mikra’i (1957), 66-70. 

[Jehuda Feliks] 


ETROG, SOREL (1933-_), sculptor, painter, poet, filmmaker. 
Etrog was born in Jassy, Romania. In 1950, he immigrated with 
his family to Israel. He studied at the Israel Institute of Paint- 
ing and Sculpture in Tel Aviv (1953-55). From 1955 to 1958, he 
was a member of the Ein Hod artists’ colony. Etrog held his 
first solo show in Tel Aviv (1958). Awarded a scholarship to 
the Brooklyn Museum Art School/Institute, he studied in New 
York in 1958-59 and established a studio there. 

In the summer of 1959, Etrog was invited to work in 
Canada by prominent art collector Samuel Zacks. That year, 
he held a solo exhibition at Toronto's Gallery Moos and in 
1963 he moved permanently to Toronto. From 1964 to 1984 
he worked in his studios in both Toronto and Florence, Italy. 
Etrog was one of three artists representing Canada at the 1966 
Venice Biennale, where his reputation as a leading contempo- 
rary sculptor was confirmed. 

Etrog is best known for his large public sculptures which 
range from the biomorphic to monumental bronze and steel 
structures. Marshall McLuhan described his “hinge” and “link” 
work as a drama of dialogue and interchange that reflects the 
“transformation of the old machine and its consumer prod- 
ucts into new vital images of primal art and perception.” Etrog 
also began as a painter in Israel. His “painted constructions” 
investigate the interdependency of painting and relief. He also 
realized a significant body of drawings, including studies and 
large-scale works on paper and canvas. His art is a process of 
exploration into the nature of human consciousness and the 
human condition. A poet himself, Etrog worked collabora- 
tively with writers such as McLuhan, Claudio Aveline, Samuel 
Beckett, and Eugene *Ionesco. 

The subject of numerous exhibitions, Etrog’s art is widely 
represented in major museums and collections around the 
world, including the Tate Museum, London; the Museum 
of Modern Art, New York; the Guggenheim Museum, New 
York; the Hirshhorn Museum, Washington, D.c.; the Israel 
Museum, Jerusalem; the Kroeller-Mueller Museum, Otterlo; 
the Musée d’Arte Moderne, Paris; and the National Gallery of 
Canada, Ottawa. Among his many public and private com- 
missions is Powersoul, which he created for the 1988 Olympics 
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in Seoul, Korea. In 1968, Etrog designed the Canadian film 
award statuette (called “the Etrog” until 1980, when it was re- 
named the “Genie”). 

In recognition of his contributions to contemporary 
art, Etrog was named a Member of the Order of Canada in 
1995 and a Chevalier dans Ordre des Arts et des Lettres by 
France in 1996. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: 1.A. Heinrich, The Painted Constructions 
1952-1960 of Sorel Etrog (1968); C. Ragghianti, Sorel Etrog Sculptures 
Engravings Lithographs Documents (1968); P. Restany, Sorel Etrog 
(2001); W. Withrow, Sorel Etrog (1967). 


[Joyce Zemans (2"¢ ed.)] 


ETTELSON, HARRY WILLIAM (1883-1975), U.S. Reform 
rabbi. Ettelson was born in Mobile, Alabama, and received 
his B.A. with Phi Beta Kappa honors from the University of 
Cincinnati in 1900, at the age of 17. He was ordained at He- 
brew Union College, where he was valedictorian of his class, 
in 1904. Ettelson earned his M.A. from the University of Chi- 
cago while serving as rabbi of Temple Achduth Vesholom in 
Fort Wayne, Indiana (1904-10), and his Ph.D. from Yale Uni- 
versity in 1916 while serving as rabbi of Congregation Beth 
Israel in Hartford, Connecticut (1911-19). He served as a Navy 
chaplain at Pelham Bay Training Station during World War 1, 
then became rabbi of Temple Rodeph Shalom in Philadelphia 
(1919-24), where he also served as president of the Philadel- 
phia Board of Jewish Ministers, vice chancellor of the Jewish 
Chautauqua Society, and a member of the editorial board of 
the Jewish Publication Society. 

In 1925, he moved to Memphis to assume the pulpit of 
Congregation Children of Israel (later, Temple Israel), where 
he remained until his death, serving his final 21 years as rabbi 
emeritus. He was both a religious and civic leader in Mem- 
phis, where he was founder and first president of the Cross- 
Cut Club, an organization of Memphis clergymen of all faiths 
that formed the nucleus of that city’s chapter of the *National 
Conference of Christians and Jews (Nccyj). He also instituted 
several citywide interfaith initiatives, including Peace Heroes 
Day; Good Will and Brotherhood Day (later expanded by the 
NCcj to Brotherhood Week); and non-sectarian Union Civic 
Thanksgiving Day services. 

Ettelson’s reputation as both a scholar and an orator 
reached its zenith in 1932, when he engaged in a public de- 
bate on religion with Clarence Darrow, the noted attorney of 
Scopes trial fame, who traveled around the country debat- 
ing clergymen. Although there was no official decision as to 
a winner, according to the Memphis Press-Scimitar, “by and 
large, the majority sided with Dr. Ettelson’s masterly approach” 
to the question, “Is Religion Necessary?” That same year, his 
congregation awarded him the Joseph Newberger Memo- 
rial Cup, in recognition of his service to the Memphis Jewish 
community. In 1940, Southwestern University awarded him 
an honorary doctorate. 

As chairman of the cCAR-UAHC Joint Commission on 
Information on Judaism in the 1940s, Ettelson developed the 
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“Popular Studies in Judaism” program. He also served as pres- 
ident of the Hebrew Union College Alumni Association and 
was a member of the Huc Board of Governors as well as of 
the Executive Board of the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis (1912). A frequent contributor to Jewish literary peri- 
odicals and a translator of poetry into Hebrew and Yiddish, 
he also wrote the book, The Integrity of 1 Maccabees (1925), 
and published a translation of the epigrams of Shem Tov ben 
Joseph *Falaquera, a 13'*-century Jewish scholar and physi- 
cian from Spain. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Journal of the 87" Annual Convention of the 
Central Conference of American Rabbis (1976). 
[Bezalel Gordon (2"4 ed.)] 


ETTENBERG, SYLVIA CUTLER (1917- ), U.S. Jewish edu- 
cator, particularly within the Conservative movement. Born 
in Brooklyn, she received a B.A. from Brooklyn College and a 
Bachelor of Pedagogy from the Jewish Theological Seminary 
of America (jTs). In 1940 she married Moshe Ettenberg, an 
engineering professor; the couple had two children. 

Although her career was spent almost exclusively at the 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America, her influence was 
felt in a wide range of institutions and settings. Ettenberg, the 
first female senior administrator at )Ts, played a leading role in 
some of the most important and innovative projects of Con- 
servative Jewish education. She was directly involved in the 
founding of the Seminary’s supplementary high school (the 
Prozdor) in 1951, the creation of the Melton Research Center 
in 1959, and the eventual establishment of the William David- 
son Graduate School of Jewish Education in 1996. She worked 
on the creation of a joint undergraduate degree program be- 
tween JTs and Columbia University and helped supervise the 
Department of Jewish Education at the Seminary as it devel- 
oped its M.A. and doctoral programs. 

Arguably, her most notable achievement was Camp Ra- 
mah, a summer educational camping program that grew into 
an international network of camps. Ramah was first launched 
in Wisconsin in 1947 by a group of community leaders from 
Chicago. But it was Ettenberg and Moshe Davis who brought 
Ramah inside the world of jTs itself, creating an infrastructure 
for the camping system that developed over time and nurtured 
the powerful educational vision embodied in the camps. The 
Ramah camps had a profound impact on Jewish education and 
provided a large percentage of the future academic, lay, and 
professional leadership of Conservative Judaism. 

Ettenberg received an honorary doctorate from JjTs, the 
Behrman House Books - Jewish Educators Assembly lifetime 
achievement award, and the Samuel Rothberg Prize in Jewish 
education from the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. 


[Barry W. Holtz (24 ed.)] 


ETTENDOREF, township in the Bas-Rhin department, France. 
Two Jewish families were recorded in the town in 1449. In 1784 
the Jewish population of Ettendorf reached its peak of 124, but 
from the Revolution, it steadily declined; there were 37 Jews 
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there in 1868 and only one family in 1926. The Ettendorf com- 
munity, though small, possessed two important institutions, 
which also served about 20 other communities in Lower Al- 
sace: a cemetery opened during the late 15** century and a tal- 
mudical school established in the middle of the 18" century. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Fischer, Ein geschichtlicher Blick auf... Et- 

tendorf (1868); U. Ginsburg, in: Souvenir et Science, 2:1 (1931), 14ff. 
[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


ETTING, pioneer Jewish family in Baltimore, Maryland. 
ELIJAH ETTING (1724-1778), progenitor of the family in the 
US., arrived in the U.S. from Germany in 1758, settling in York, 
Pennsylvania, where he became an important Indian trader. 
After his death his widow, SHINAH (née Solomon), moved 
to Baltimore with five of her seven children. Her two sons 
Reuben and Solomon also settled there eventually. REUBEN 
ETTING (1762-1848), Maryland political figure, was born in 
York, Pa. During a period when Jews still lived in Maryland 
by license rather than by right, Reuben assumed the duties of 
a full citizen in 1798 when a war between the United States 
and France seemed imminent and became captain of a mi- 
litia company. Reuben was long involved in politics as a Jef- 
fersonian Republican and was appointed U.S. marshal for 
Maryland in 1801 by President Jefferson. He was thus the first 
Jew in Maryland to hold public office, a quarter of a century 
before the Jews gained civic equality in the state. so.oMON 
ETTING (1764-1847), businessman, political figure, and Jew- 
ish civic rights leader, also born in York, Pa., became a shohet 
at the age of 18, the first American Jew to serve in this capac- 
ity. At first a hardware storekeeper, Solomon subsequently be- 
came a banker, a shipper, a founder of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, and an important businessman. He was prominent 
in the Baltimore Republican Society, a Jeffersonian political 
club. He was a leader in the defense of Baltimore against the 
British in the War of 1812, during which his 18-year-old son 
Samuel was wounded in the battle at nearby Fort McHenry. 
Etting was a “manager” of the Maryland State Colonization 
Society, which sought to promote the resettlement of blacks 
in Africa. Etting was active in the Baltimore German Society 
and served as its vice president from 1820 to 1840. Although 
he was not involved in any Jewish organization in Baltimore, 
he supported the synagogue of his youth, Mikveh Israel, in 
Philadelphia. In 1801 he purchased land for a Jewish ceme- 
tery in Baltimore. He also led in the struggle for Jewish civic 
rights, opposing the Maryland law requiring of officeholders 
a Christian oath. As early as 1797 he appealed to the State Leg- 
islature on behalf of a “sect of people called Jews, deprived of 
invaluable rights of citizenship and praying to be placed on the 
same footing as other good citizens.” This petition initiated a 
three-decade struggle, which ended successfully in 1826. Soon 
thereafter, Etting served as a Baltimore councilman. Solomon 
Etting’s second wife was the daughter of the prominent leader 
Barnard *Gratz. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rosenbloom, Biog Dict, 35-36; AJHS, 2 
(1894), 33-44; 17 (1909), 81-88; 34 (1937), 66-69; Baroway, in: Mary- 
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land Historical Magazine, 15 (1920), 1-20; E.M. Altfeld, Jews Strug- 
gle for Religious and Civil Liberty in Maryland (1924), index; A.J.M. 
Pedley (ed.), Manuscript Collections of the Maryland Historical So- 
ciety (1968), index. 

[Isaac M. Fein] 


ETTINGER, family noted for its scholars and community 
leaders, originally from *Oettingen, Bavaria, from which the 
name derives. It is probably related to families named Oettin- 
gen or Ettingen: members of its East European branch were 
prominent in Jewish life in modern times. First of note was 
Hayyim Judah Leib Ettinger who in 1717 moved from Hole- 
sov (Holleschau), Moravia, to head a yeshivah in Lemberg, 
Poland. His brother, JosEPH, served as a preacher in Glogau, 
Silesia, and wrote commentaries on the Torah, Edut bi-Yehosef 
(Sulzbach, 1741). Hayyim’s son AARON (1720-1769), rabbi in 
Jaworow and Rzeszow, fought the spread of Hasidism in Gali- 
cia. Well-known in the 19 century were Mordecai Zeev *Et- 
tinger and his brother-in-law, Joseph Saul ha-Levi *Nathan- 
son. Mordecai’s son, Isaac Aaron Ettinger (1827-1891), served 
as rabbi in Przemysl and Lemberg. With BARUCH MORDECAI, 
rabbi of *Bobruisk in *Belorussia for about 50 years until he 
settled in Erez Israel in 1851, the family assumed a leading po- 
sition in *Chabad hasidic circles; Baruch Mordecai was a close 
disciple of *Shneur Zalman of Lyady. In the 20 century many 
members of the family, such as Akiva *Ettinger, took a promi- 
nent part in the economic and cultural life of East European 
Jewry and Erez Israel. SAMUEL ETTINGER (1919-1988), who 
was born in Kiev, became professor of Jewish history at the 
Hebrew University, Jerusalem. He wrote Toledot Yisrael ba-Et 
ha-Hadashah (“Jewish History in Modern Times,’ 1970) and 
edited a volume of essays by H. Graetz in Hebrew (Darkhei 
ha-Historiyah ha-Yehudit, 1969). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Buber, Anshei Shem (1895), 25, 67-69, 
123-4, 151-2; Ch. N. Dembitzer, Kelilat Yofi, 1 (1960), 116-27, 146-9; 
J. Slutzky (ed.), Sefer Bobruisk (1967), 269. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
“Devarim le-Zikhroh shel Shemuel Ettinger,” in: Zion, 53:4 (1988), 


423-40. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


ETTINGER, AKIVA JACOB (1872-1945), agricultural ex- 
pert; founder and administrator of Jewish settlements in Erez 
Israel. Ettinger, born in Vitebsk, Belorussia, came from a dis- 
tinguished family (his mother was descended from R. Akiva 
*Eger). He studied agriculture at the University of St. Peters- 
burg and in West European countries. Representing the *Jew- 
ish Colonization Association (ICA), he took part in 1898 in 
an investigation of the situation of Jewish farmers in south- 
ern Russia, and was then asked to establish a Jewish model 
farm in Bessarabia. In 1911 he served as agricultural adviser 
to 1ca in South America. Ettinger, together with *Ahad Ha- 
Am, was sent to Erez Israel in 1902 by the *Odessa Committee 
of Hovevei Zion to investigate the state of the Jewish settle- 
ments. In 1914 he was asked by the Zionist Organization and 
the Jewish National Fund to serve as adviser and inspector 
for Jewish agricultural settlement in Erez Israel, but because 
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of the outbreak of war he went to The Hague, where the Jew- 
ish National Fund had its temporary head office. There he 
wrote a programmatic booklet, Jewish Colonization in Pales- 
tine: Methods, Plans and Capital (1916’, published in English, 
German, and Russian). 

During the negotiations over the *Balfour Declaration, 
Ettinger was invited by Chaim *Weizmann to London as ad- 
viser on settlement matters, and composed a comprehensive 
memorandum, Palestine after the War: Proposals for Admin- 
istration and Development (1918). Ettinger settled in Palestine 
in 1918, serving as director of the agricultural settlement de- 
partment of the Zionist Organization until 1924. In 1919, after 
the purchase of land for *Kiryat Anavim on the rocky Judean 
hills, he founded the village which became a model for hill 
settlements. His most important achievement involved the 
vast settlement project of the Jezreel Valley during 1921-24. 
From 1924 to 1932 Ettinger played a prominent role on behalf 
of the Jewish National Fund in the purchase of land and the 
drafting and implementation of settlement (the kevuzah, kib- 
butz, and moshav) and aided their development on a mixed 
farming basis with emphasis on dairy farming and orchards. 
He also introduced new afforestation methods. From 1932 un- 
til his death Ettinger was adviser to the agricultural Yakhin 
Company of the Histadrut. 

Ettinger wrote many articles on agriculture in Erez Israel. 
His booklets include Nahalal (1924), Emek Yizreel (1926), and 
Ha-Karmel (1931). His memoirs are titled Im Hakla’im Yehu- 
dim ba-Tefuzot (“With Jewish Farmers in the Diaspora,’ 1942), 
and Im Hakla’im Ivriyyim be-Arzenu (“With Hebrew Farmers 
in our Country,’ 1945). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Bein, Return to the Soil (1952), index. 


[Alexander Bein] 


ETTINGER, MORDECAI ZE’EV BEN ISAAC AARON 
SEGAL (1804-1863), Polish rabbinical scholar, and scion of 
a long line of rabbis (see *Ettinger family). He studied under 
Naphtali Hirsch Sohastov, rabbi of Lemberg, and under his 
own uncle, Jacob *Ornstein. Although renowned for his great 
scholarship, he never occupied a rabbinical position, his con- 
siderable personal fortune rendering him independent. In 1857 
he was chosen rabbi of Cracow and its environs and indicated 
his acceptance but changed his mind. He served as “nasi of 
the Holy Land” of the Austrian kolel, an honorable position 
always given to the greatest of the rabbis. In this capacity he 
did much to help consolidate the position of the Jewish com- 
munity in Erez Israel. He studied together with his brother- 
in-law, Joseph Saul ha-Levi *Nathanson, many joint works 
resulting from their 25 years of collaboration. 

First and foremost of them was Mefareshei ha- Yam (Lem- 
berg, 1827), novellae and elucidation appended to the Yam ha- 
Talmud on the tractate Bava Kamma, by their uncle, Moses 
Joshua Heshel Ornstein of Tarnogrod; at the end of this work 
is included their halakhic correspondence with such contem- 
poraries as Moses *Sofer, Mordecai *Banet, and Akiva *Eger. 
Their remaining joint works to be noted are Meirat Einayim 
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(Vilna, 1839), a work in seven sections on the inspection of 
animals’ lungs; Magen Gibborim, 1 (Lemberg, 1834), 2 (Zolki- 
eve, 1839); two commentaries on the first 235 chapters of the 
Shulhan Arukh, Orah Hayyim; glosses to and emendations 
of the glosses of Mordecai *Jaffe on the Talmud (published 
in the Romm Vilna edition of the Talmud); Maaseh Alfas (in 
the Romm Vilna edition of Alfasi), glosses on the halakhot 
of Isaac Alfasi and the Mordecai; Ner Maaravi. a commen- 
tary on the Jerusalem Talmud which includes references un- 
der the title Ein Mishpat and glosses thereto entitled Gilyon 
ha-Shas (published in the Piotrkow 1859-60 edition of the 
Jerusalem Talmud). 

This fruitful partnership ended in 1859, Ettinger having 
published in Solomon *Kluger of Brod’s booklet Modaah le- 
Veit Yisrael (1859), which contained a ban against machine- 
baked mazzot, whereupon Nathanson published a contrary 
opinion in a booklet called Bittul Modaah (1859). After the 
rift with his brother-in-law, Ettinger devoted himself to study 
together with his son Isaac Aaron (Maamar Mordekhai, no. 
58), and decided to publish responsa and novellae indepen- 
dently. To this period belong his important responsa Maamar 
Mordekhai (1852), which deal to a great extent with the laws 
of *agunah. A collection of his responsa, Shevet Ahim, has re- 
mained in manuscript. 

His most famous son was ISAAC AARON (1827-1891) who 
served as rabbi in Przemysl and in 1888 succeeded Zevi Hirsch 
Ornstein as rabbi of Lemberg, remaining there until his death. 
Like his father, he at first refused all rabbinical offers, including 
the rabbinate of Przemysl, and like him also served as “nasi of 
the Holy Land.’ His novellae were published together with his 
father’s Maamar Mordekhai, and his responsa are found in his 
Maharya ha-Levi (2 vols., 1893), as well as in various works of 
contemporary rabbis. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Buber, Anshei Shem (1895), 151f.; I.T. Eisen- 
stadt and S. Wiener, Daat Kedoshim (1897-98), 178; H.N. Dembitzer, 
Kelilat Yofi, 1 (1888), 146a-49b, 156a-b; L. Ginzberg, Perushim ve- 
Hiddushim ba-Yerushalmi, 1 (1941), LX1 (Eng. introd.); EG. 


[Itzhak Alfassi] 


ETTINGER, SHMUEL (1919-1988), Israeli historian. Born in 
Kiev, U.S.S.R., Ettinger immigrated to Erez Israel in 1936 and 
studied at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, where he re- 
ceived his doctorate in 1956 for his study “The Jewish Coloni- 
zation of the Ukraine, 1569-1648.” In 1952, while still a research 
student, he joined the teaching staff of the Hebrew University, 
and in 1965 he became professor of modern Jewish history. He 
was a visiting professor at Oxford University in 1969-70. 

Ettinger’s major fields of research include Russian Jewish 
history (from its beginnings until the Soviet era), the attitude 
of 17*b- and 18*+-century European thought toward Judaism 
and Jews, modern Jewish historiography, and the roots and 
development of modern antisemitism. 

His research on the Muscovite state and its attitude to- 
ward the Jews and on the Jewish settlement in the Ukraine 
constituted a basic contribution to the critical study of the 
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history of the Jews in Russia. In his study of the hasidic move- 
ment and its historical influence he emphasized the role of 
the hasidic leadership as a powerful formative factor in the 
continued existence of Jewish autonomy under the centralist 
regimes of Russia and Austria after the partitions of Poland. 
The importance of his methodical contribution to the study of 
the origins of modern antisemitism lies in his unmasking the 
inherent nature of the critical, and even antagonistic attitude 
toward Judaism in the major trends of modern European so- 
cial thought: from the English deism and French rationalism 
of the 178 and 18 centuries to the romanticism, nationalism, 
social Darwinism, and even liberalism and socialism of the 
19" century. As a representative of the Jerusalem school of 
Jewish studies, Ettinger emphasized a conceptual framework 
revolving around the unity and continuity of Jewish history. 
Within this framework he regarded the centrality of the re- 
demptive principle as an historical motive force even in its 
secular manifestations, especially in the social and national 
radicalism of modern Jewish history. His research method, 
in which he regarded himself as continuing along the path of 
B.Z. Dinur and Y. Baer, was characterized by the tension be- 
tween a broad teleological view of Jewish history and its cen- 
tral tendencies, and a rare command of critical investigative 
methods directed toward detailed elements of historical real- 
ity in a wide variety of areas. 

Ettinger’s studies were published mainly in the journals 
Zion, He-Avar, Molad, Gesher, Scripta Hierosolymitana, Ca- 
hiers d'Histoire Mondiale, and the publications of the Israel 
Historical Society. He published two works of a general nature 
on modern Jewish history: a volume of his university lectures, 
Toledot Am Yisrael mi-Yemei ha-Absolutism ad La-Hakamat 
Medinat Yisrael (“History of the Jewish People from the Era of 
Absolutism until the Establishment of the State of Israel; last 
edition 1968), and Toledot Am Yisrael ba-Zeman he-Hadash 
(“History of the Jewish People in Modern Times,” 1969), the 
latter being the third volume of a series on Jewish history by 
teachers of the Hebrew University. The latter volume is aimed 
at a broader reading public and deals in greater detail with the 
period from the 1880s until after the Six-Day War. During the 
19608, a parallel series in Russian was prepared and published 
under his editorship (Ocherki po Istorii Yevreiskogo Naroda, 
last edition 1972). He also published a volume of theoretical 
essays, excerpts from the diary and correspondence of the his- 
torian Graetz (Zvi Graetz, Darkhei ha-Historiah ha-Yehudit, 
1969), and a history textbook for Israeli high schools. 

Ettinger served on the editorial board of Zion, the jour- 
nal for Jewish history (editorial secretary 1955-59, and editor 
from 1960) and on the executive board of the Israeli Histori- 
cal Society and the Central Archives for the History of the 
Jewish People. He was among the initiators and directors of 
many research projects, among them the Center for Eastern 
European Jewish Studies, which he headed. 

Closely related to his scientific work was his intensive 
public activity, devoted mainly to two areas: the educational 
system of Israel, at every level, and the national awakening of 
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the Jews in Soviet Russia and their spiritual and social inte- 
gration in Israel. 
[Otto Dov Kulka] 


ETTINGER, SOLOMON (Shloyme; 1803-1856), Yiddish 
poet and dramatist. Born in Warsaw, orphaned, and then 
raised in Leczna by his paternal uncle, Ettinger moved to 
Zamosc after marrying Golda, the daughter of magnate Judah 
Leib Wolf, where he was influenced by the Haskalah. He stud- 
ied pharmacy and medicine in Lemberg (Lvov) - where he 
discovered the writer in himself - and practiced medicine, 
despite difficulties with certification in Poland. Although he 
knew both Hebrew and German, he chose to write in Yid- 
dish, attempting to create his own literary style. The influ- 
ence of Lessing, Buerger, and other German writers can be 
traced in his works, and he was also influenced by the Yid- 
dish comedies of Isaac *Euchel and Aaron *Wolfsohn-Halle. 
Ettinger wrote satirical and witty ballads, epigrams, poems, 
and dramas. His fables (mesholim) reflect an influence by the 
Maggid of Dubno (see Jacob ben Wolf *Kranz), who left his 
imprint on Zamosc with this genre in the early 19 century. 
Ettinger concentrated on individual problems rather than 
on the contemporary ones with which Haskalah literature 
generally concerned itself. He influenced not only Abraham 
*Goldfaden but also Sholem Yankev *Abramovitsh and later 
writers. In his play, Serkele, he portrays an ambitious woman 
who pursues wealth and power and gives a vivid picture of 
the local environment and customs. He starkly outlines the 
foibles and passions of the fledgling urban Jewish bourgeoi- 
sie, foreshadowing his great heir in this genre, Isaac Bashe- 
vis *Singer. He also wrote two unfinished plays: Der Feter fun 
Amerika (“The American Uncle”) and Di Freylekhe Yungelayt 
(“The Jolly Young People”). 

Because of censorship, the only piece to appear in his 
lifetime was a short Hebrew poem (1837); but some of his fa- 
bles and poems were posthumously published. His son, W. 
Ettinger, a well-known Russian publisher, brought out his 
Mesholim in St. Petersburg (1889, 18907). The definitive edi- 
tion of his works, Ale Ksovim fun Dr. Shloyme Ettinger (“Col- 
lected Works of Dr. Shloyme Ettinger”), in two volumes, ed- 
ited by Max Weinreich, was published in Vilna in 1925; and 
his Geklibene Verk (“Selected Works”), edited by Max Erik, 
appeared in Kiev in 1935. In 1957 another selection, Oysgek- 
libene Shriften edited by S. Rollanski (Rozhansky), was pub- 
lished in Buenos Aires. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Leftwich, The Golden Peacock (1961), 693f.; 
Bloch, in: Journal of Jewish Bibliography, 1 (1938), 21f. Rejzen, Lek- 
sikon, 2 (1927), 725-39; M. Weinreich, Bilder fun der Yidisher Litera- 
tur-Geshikhte (1928), 280-91; S. Niger, Yiddish Literature in the Past 
Two Hundred Years 3 (1952), 174-6; I. Zinberg, Geshikhte fun der Lit- 
eratur bay Yidn, 8:2 (1937), 233-48. 


[Elias Schulman / Jack S. Berger (2"4 ed.)] 


ETTINGHAUSEN, RICHARD (1906-1979), historian of Is- 
lamic art. Ettinghausen was born in Germany and studied in 
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Frankfurt, where he received his doctorate in Islamic studies 
in 1931, from which time he devoted himself to the study of, 
and research into, Islamic art. In 1934 he immigrated to the 
United States. His extensive contributions to Islamic art were 
in academic teaching, museum activities, and scholarly pub- 
lications. From 1934 to 1937 he was research associate of the 
American Institute of Persian Art and Archaeology and from 
1938 to 1949 he taught Islamic art at the University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor. In 1944, he also began to work in the Near 
Eastern Section of the Freer Gallery of Art at the Smithson- 
ian Institution, where he acted as head curator from 1961 to 
1967. Continuing to combine university and museum work, 
he taught at the Institute of Fine Arts at New York University 
from 1961, was appointed Hagop Kevorkian Professor of Is- 
lamic Art in 1967, and consultative chairman of the Islamic 
Department of the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York 
in 1969, at the same time acting as trustee of various galler- 
ies and museums, such as the Phillips Gallery and the Textile 
Museum, Washington, and was the main promoter of the L.A. 
Mayer Memorial Institute, dedicated to Islamic art, opened in 
1974 in Jerusalem. 

He was the author of numerous scholarly publications, 
covering a very wide range of subjects, but particularly stud- 
ies dedicated to Islamic painting. These are again extremely 
varied with much attention paid to Persian, Turkish, Mus- 
lim, Indian, and of course Arab, painting. They include stud- 
ies in Muslim iconography - The Unicorn (1950), Paintings 
of the Sultans and Emperors of India in American Collections 
(1961), Persian Paintings in the Bernard Berenson Collection 
(1961), and Arab Painting (1962). He initiated and organized 
many exhibitions which dealt with problems of Islamic art for 
which he compiled the catalogs. He was the editor of Ars Isl- 
amica, the first periodical dedicated to Islamic arts (1938-50); 
he then became a member of the editorial board of Ars Ori- 
entalis (1954-67), as well as of Artibus Asiae; he was co-editor 
of Kunst des Orients. 

[Miriam Rosen-Ayalon] 


ETTLINGEN, town in Baden, Germany. The Jews living there 
at the time of the *Black Death, 1348-49, suffered from per- 
secution. At assemblies of the regional Estates held in 1588, 
1589, and 1591, the representatives of Ettlingen pressed for the 
expulsion of the Jews from the city. There were two Jewish 
families living in Ettlingen in 1683. In 1729 a “protected” Jew, 
Mayer (originally from Malsch), had to leave his home near 
the castle and was permitted to build a house of medium size 
near the town square. The Jews of Ettlingen paid a protection 
tax of 16 florins in the 18" century, which was reduced to 8 
florins in 1812. A prayer hall was opened in 1812 and a syna- 
gogue in 1849; it was replaced by a building in Renaissance 
style in 1889. The community numbered 33 in 1825 and 70 in 
1900. In 1933 there were 48 Jews in the city, joined later by 31 
from other locales. About two-thirds emigrated or left for 
other German cities during the Nazi era and the rest were 
deported. On Nov. 10, 1939, the synagogue was demolished. 
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R. Jacob *Ettlinger and other Jews bearing the name probably 
originated from Ettlingen. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuehrer durch die juedische Wohlfahrtspflege 
(1932/33), 348; Germ Jud, 2 (1968), 232-3; FM. Hundsnurscher and G. 
Taddey, Die juedischen Gemeinden in Baden (1967), index. 


ETTLINGER, JACOB (1798-1871), German rabbi and cham- 
pion of neo-Orthodoxy. After receiving preliminary instruc- 
tion from his father, Aaron Ettlinger, Klausrabbiner, a local 
rabbi in Karlsruhe, Jacob continued his studies under three 
eminent rabbis: Asher Wallerstein, Abraham Bing, and Wolf 
Hamburger. He was one of the first Jews admitted to the Uni- 
versity of Wuerzburg, but was forced to leave because of an 
antisemitic outbreak. In 1826, he was appointed Kreisrabbiner 
(“district rabbi”) for the districts of Ladenburg and Ingol- 
stadt and settled in Mannheim, where he founded a yeshivah 
that attracted numerous students including Samson Raphael 
*Hirsch. Ten years later, he was appointed chief rabbi of Al- 
tona, a post which he retained until his death. The yeshivah 
which he established in that city was attended by Israel (Az- 
riel) *Hildesheimer. 

An unswerving traditionalist, Ettlinger reacted to the 
conference of Reform rabbis in Brunswick (1844) by rallying 
many of his colleagues in protest against what they considered 
the gravest threat to Judaism’s future. A notable result of this 
move was Ettlinger’s decision to publish works reflecting the 
stand of Jewish Orthodoxy, among them his pamphlet, Shelo- 
mei Emunei Yisrael, and Der Zionswaechter, a journal of tradi- 
tionalist thought, with a Hebrew supplement, Shomer Ziyyon 
ha-Neeman, edited by S.J. Enoch (1845). He was the last rabbi 
to preside over the Altona bet din before its jurisdiction in civil 
matters was revoked by the Danish authorities in 1863. In the 
following year, Denmark ceded Altona with Schleswig-Hol- 
stein to Prussia and Ettlinger made such a favorable impres- 
sion on the Prussian king, William, during his visit to Altona 
in 1865, that the rights previously enjoyed by the Jewish com- 
munity under the Danes were reconfirmed by royal decree. 
An outstanding halakhist, Ettlinger published the following 
works (all printed at Altona, unless otherwise indicated): Bik- 
kurei Yaakov, on the laws concerning the festival of Taberna- 
cles (1836; 2"4 ed. with the addition Tosefot Bikkurim, 1858); 
Arukh la-Ner, glosses on various talmudic treatises (on Yeva- 
mot 1850; 24 ed. Piotrkow 1914; on Makkot and Keritot 1855; 
on Sukkah 1858; on Niddah 1864; on Rosh ha-Shanah and San- 
hedrin, Warsaw, 1873); Binyan Ziyyon, responsa (1868), and its 
sequel, Sheelot u-Teshuvot Binyan Ziyyon ha-Hadashot (Vilna, 
1874); Minhat Ani, homilies (1874; 2°4 ed. Frankfurt, 1924) and 
a number of sermons in German. A collection of his articles 
and addresses was published by L.M. Bamberger (Schildberg, 
1899). Through Hirsch and Hildesheimer, Ettlinger exerted an 
incalculable influence on the course of neo-Orthodoxy in Ger- 
many. His great modesty is reflected in his will which stipulates 
that only the barest details be inscribed on his tombstone. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Posner and E. Freimann, in: L. Jung (ed.), 
Guardians of our Heritage (1958). [Shlomo Eidelberg] 
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ETTLINGER, MARION (1949- ), U.S. photographer. 
Ettlinger, the daughter of German Jews who fled the Nazis in 
December 1938, grew up in Queens, N.Y., and was educated at 
Cooper Union in Manhattan, where she studied painting. She 
discovered photography then but it was not until 1983, when 
she got an assignment from Esquire magazine, that she found 
her calling and her career. Esquire, celebrating its 50> birthday, 
asked Ettlinger to photograph authors who had contributed to 
a special issue of the magazine. Her photograph of the writer 
Truman Capote, in striking profile, proved memorable, and 
in more than 20 years Ettlinger photographed more than 600 
authors for book jackets. She worked exclusively in black and 
white, using only natural light. More than 200 of her author 
photos were collected in Author Photo: Portraits, 1983-2002, 
a coffee-table volume that includes well-known writers as 
well as her own image. Previously, authors often tended to 
appear on the covers of their books in relaxed, un-self-con- 
scious moods and settings. But Ettlinger made portraits for the 
book jackets, the authors posed and orchestrated as objects in 
their own right, and her name entered the language as a verb. 
To be “Ettlingered,’ according to an article in the New York 
Times, means to have imparted to you an aura of distinction 
and renown. Publishers considered these photos as assets to 
help sell their books. 

[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


ETZIONI, AMITAI WERNER (1929- ), sociologist. Etzi- 
oni was born in Cologne, West Germany, but immigrated at 
an early age to Erez Israel, studying at the Hebrew University 
and later at the University of California at Berkeley, where 
he received his doctorate in sociology in 1958. He was on the 
faculty of Columbia University from 1958, and chairman of 
the department of sociology from 1969. From 1979 to 1980 he 
served as senior adviser to the White House and in the lat- 
ter year was University Professor at George Washington Uni- 
versity. In 1987-89, he served as the Thomas Henry Carroll 
Ford Foundation Professor at the Harvard Business School. 
In 1989-90 he was the founding president of the International 
Society for the Advancement of Socio-Economics, and in 1990 
he founded the Communitarian Network, a nonprofit, non- 
partisan organization dedicated to shoring up the moral, so- 
cial, and political foundations of society. He was the editor of 
‘The Responsive Community: Rights and Responsibilities, the or- 
ganization’s quarterly journal, from 1991 to 2004. Etzioni also 
served as the president of the American Sociological Associa- 
tion in 1994-95. His primary areas of interest are political soci- 
ology and organizational analysis. Etzioni is a member of the 
Science Information Council of the National Science Foun- 
dation and a member of the Social Problems Research Com- 
mittee of the National Institute of Mental Health, as well as 
a consultant to many organizations, including the President's 
Advisory Committee on Campus Unrest and Change. 

He contributed over 80 articles to various professional 
journals and books and wrote numerous books, of which the 
most important is The Active Society: A Theory of Societal and 
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Political Processes (1968). Among the others are A Diary of a 
Commando Soldier (1952), The Moon-Doogle: Domestic and 
International Implications of the Space Race (1964), Political 
Unification: A Comparative Study of Leaders and Forces (1965), 
Demonstration Democracy (1971), The Moral Dimension: To- 
ward a New Economics (1988), The Spirit of Community (1993), 
The New Golden Rule (1996), The Limits of Privacy (1999), The 
Monochrome Society (2001), My Brother’ Keeper: A Memoir 
and a Message (2003), and From Empire to Community: A New 
Approach to International Relations (2004). 

Etzioni has been the recipient of a Guggenheim Fel- 
lowship and the William Mosher Award for the most distin- 
guished academic article in the Public Administration Review 
in 1967. In 2001 he was named one of the top 100 American 
intellectuals. At the same year he was awarded the John P. Mc- 
Govern Award in Behavioral Sciences as well as the Officer’s 
Cross of the Order of Merit of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. He was also the recipient of the Seventh James Wilbur 
Award for Extraordinary Contributions to the Appreciation 
and Advancement of Human Values by the Conference on 
Value Inquiry as well as the Sociological Practice Association's 
Outstanding Contribution Award. 

[Jacob Jay Lindenthal] 


EUCHEL, ISAAC ABRAHAM (1756-1804), Hebrew author, 
Bible commentator, and one of the leaders of the *Haskalah 
in Germany. Born in Copenhagen, Euchel, having received a 
traditional education, moved in 1773 to Koenigsberg, where 
he earned his living as a tutor in the home of the wealthy 
*Friedlaender family. In 1781 he attended Kant’s lectures at 
the University of Koenigsberg. He was recommended for a 
lectureship in Hebrew at the university but was rejected be- 
cause he was Jewish. In 1787, Euchel moved to Berlin, where 
he managed the printing press of the Juedische Freischule 
(Hinnukh Nearim School). Later he worked as a bookkeeper 
for a commercial firm. 

Euchel’s literary and communal activity began in 1782 
(in Koenigsberg) with the publication of his pamphlet Sefat 
Emet, in which he called for the establishment of a school in 
Koenigsberg, based on the principles of the Enlightenment. 
In 1782 he was one of the founders of Hevrat Doreshei Leshon 
Ever (The Society of Advocates of the Hebrew Language), 
which started to publish Ha-Meassef, and, with Menahem 
Mendel Breslau, published Nahal ha-Besor, the prospectus of 
Ha-Meassef. He served as one of the editors of Ha-Meassef as 
long as he was in Koenigsberg (till 1790), and published sev- 
eral articles in that periodical, including the first monograph 
on Moses Mendelssohn, entitled Toledot Rabbenu he-Hakham 
Moshe ben Menahem (published in book form in Berlin, 1789). 
He also prepared a free translation of the prayer book into 
German (1786) and wrote a commentary on Proverbs, with a 
German translation in Hebrew characters (Berlin, 1790). In 
addition, he is credited with the authorship of Iggerot Meshul- 
lam Ben Uriyyah ha-Eshtemo’i which started to appear in Ha- 
Meassef in the autumn of 1789, and which seemed in some 
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respects to imitate Montesquieu’s Persian Letters. In 1797 he 
published in Breslau a pamphlet (German in Hebrew charac- 
ters) entitled Ist nach dem juedischen Gesetze das Uebernach- 
ten der Todten wirklieh verboten? To combat the influence of 
the Orthodox, Euchel wrote (about 1792) a satirical comedy 
in colloquial Yiddish, called Reb Henekh, Oder Vos Tut Men 
Damit. No copies are extant of this edition, which apparently 
was published after Euchel’s death. A new edition in Gothic 
characters (Reb Henoch; oder Was thut men damit) appeared 
in Berlin in 1846; and in 1933, Z. Rejzen republished it in his 
Arkhiv far der Geshikhte fun Yidishen Teater un Drama, from 
the manuscript preserved in the Rosenthaliana library in 
Amsterdam. The play, sharply satirical, especially in the por- 
trayal of the Orthodox, reflects the relations between Jews 
and non-Jews in Prussia during the period of the struggle for 
emancipation. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Klausner, Sifrut, 1 (19527), 131-43; M. Erik, 
Di Komedies fun der Berliner Oyfklerung (1933), 42-61; J.L. Landau, 
Short Lectures on Modern Hebrew Literature (19387), index; N. Slous- 
chz, Renascence of Hebrew Literature (1909), 41. 


[Gedalyah Elkoshi] 


°EUGENIUS, name of four popes. They include the follow- 
ing: 

EUGENIUS III (1145-53). At the time of Eugenius’ solemn 
entry into Rome in 1145, the Jews of the city formed part of 
the procession which welcomed him. Probably as a result of 
the anti-Jewish persecutions following the preaching of the 
Second Crusade, Eugenius renewed the Sicut Judaeis, Pope 
Calixtus 11’s bull of protection for the Jews (see papal *bulls). 
In doing this, he may have acted on the advice of *Bernard of 
Clairvaux, his former teacher, with whom he maintained close 
relations. In one of a series of letters to Pope Eugenius written 
between 1149 and 1152, Bernard pointed out that the concern 
of the pope should also go out to the Jews. 

EUGENIUS IV (1431-47). The greater part of his reign was 
especially favorable for the Jews. In 1432, soon after his ascent 
to the papal throne, Eugenius Iv ratified the privileges of the 
Jewish communities of Lombardy, the Marches, and Sardinia. 
He retained his predecessor's Jewish personal physician, Elia di 
Sabato, and in 1433 confirmed his freedom of the city and his 
salary. On Feb. 6, 1434, he assured the German Jewish commu- 
nities of his protection, particularly against attempts at forced 
conversion, any interference with the practice of their religion, 
and desecration of their cemeteries. Eugenius ordered the lay 
and ecclesiastical authorities to assist the Jewish communities 
in the payment of their taxes. 

The change in his attitude probably followed on the de- 
liberations of the Council of Basle (1431-37), which also ad- 
opted a severe attitude toward Christian heresies. In order not 
to appear dilatory in his strictness toward the Jews, in 1442 
Eugenius forbade Christians in Leon and Castile to have any 
relationships with them as maids or menservants. The Jews 
were forbidden to erect any new synagogues, to lend money 
on interest, and to work on Sundays and Christian holidays; 
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they were to be excluded from public office and could not tes- 
tify against Christians. The provisions of this bull were soon 
extended to Italy, where the Jews were also prohibited from 
studying any book but the Pentateuch. As a result many Jews 
left the Papal States, taking refuge especially in Mantua, where 
the ruler, Giovanni Francesco Gonzaga, offered them fairly 
liberal conditions. After large sums of money had changed 
hands, the restrictive measures were rescinded in December 
1443. From then on, Eugenius once more extended his protec- 
tion to the Jews. Only a few days before his death, he issued a 
bull against forced baptisms in Spain. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vogelstein-Rieger, 1 (1895), 222-3; 2 (1896), 
9-13; Milano, Italia, 154-6; Roth, Italy, 162-4 and passim; J. Gill, Eu- 
genius Iv (Eng., 1961); M.A. Dimier, in: Dictionnaire d’histoire et de 
géographie ecclesiastiques, 15 (1963), 1349 ff.; S. Grayzel, Church and 
the Jews... (19667), 76. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


°EUHEMERUS (fourth century B.c.£.), writer. In his Hiera 
Anagraphe (“Sacred History”), Euhemerus suggested that 
the gods had originally been benefactors of mankind who 
were subsequently worshipped because of their great deeds. 
Josephus cites him as establishing the antiquity of the Jews 
(Apion, 1:216). 


EULAU, HEINZ (1915-2004), U.S. political scientist. Born in 
Offenbach, Germany, Eulau went to the U.S. as a young man in 
1935. He earned his bachelor’s, master’s, and doctoral degrees 
in political science from the University of California-Berke- 
ley from 1937 to 1941. During 1946-47 he was assistant editor 
of the New Republic and then taught at Antioch College. He 
worked in the Library of Congress in Washington and later in 
the Department of Justice, and in 1958 became professor of po- 
litical science at Stanford University and served as chair from 
1969-74 and 1981-84. Eulau was one of the leading exponents 
of the behaviorist trend in American political science, which 
attempted to transform the study of political science into a 
scientifically oriented discipline based on empirical research 
and a wide interdisciplinary frame of reference. A path-break- 
ing scholar in the field of legislative research, he specialized in 
the theory and practice of political representation and elec- 
toral behavior. The behavioral movement, which he brought 
to Stanford, introduced psychology and sociology to study the 
linkages between political institutions and citizens. He was 
also instrumental in creating a new field of research focusing 
on the systematic quantitative analysis of citizens’ attitudes 
and choices. His thesis was set out in his work The Behavioral 
Persuasion in Politics (1963), which followed Political Behavior 
(1956) and Legislative Behavior (1959), both of which he co-au- 
thored with J.C. Wahlke. In 1961 he became general editor of 
the International Yearbook of Political Behavior Research and 
was also associate editor for political science of the Interna- 
tional Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences (1968). 

Eulau was president of the American Political Science 
Association from 1971 to 1972. In 1976, he helped found Leg- 
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islative Studies Quarterly, a journal published at the University 
of Iowa. He retired from Stanford in 1986 but remained active 
as the William Bennett Munro Professor Emeritus of Political 
Science. He also wrote The Legislative System (1962), Class and 
Party in the Eisenhower Years (1962), Lawyers in Politics (1964), 
Political Science (1969), Labyrinths of Democracy (with K. Pre- 
witt, 1973), Technology and Civility (1977), The Politics of Rep- 
resentation (1978), Politics, Self and Society (1986), and Micro- 
Macro Dilemmas in Political Science (1996). In 1998, he tooka 
light-hearted swipe at university life in The Politics of Academic 
Culture: Foibles, Fables and Facts, and in 2001 co-authored a 
family history, The Mishpokhe from Eulau-Jilove. 

In 1986, the American Political Science Association es- 
tablished the Heinz Eulau Award to honor his contributions 
to political science. In 2002, the Heinz Eulau Political Behav- 
ior Fellowship was established by the Stanford Institute for 
the Quantitative Study of Society. In 1999 he was awarded 
the Warren E. Miller Award for meritorious service to the 
social sciences, one of the country’s highest honors in the so- 
cial sciences. 

His wife, CLEO MISHKIN EULAU (1923-2004), died 
five days after her husband. She was the Stanford University 
adjunct clinical professor in the department of psychiatry 
and behavioral sciences. In 1994, the Cleo Eulau Center was 
founded as a service and study center dedicated to develop- 
ing innovative solutions to helping at-risk children and teens. 
In 2002, she was the first woman and first non-psychiatrist to 
receive the Lifetime Achievement Award from Stanford’s de- 
partment of psychiatry. 

[Edwin Emanuel Gutmann / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


EULENBURG, ERNST (1847-1926), music publisher. The 
Musikverlag Eulenburg, founded by Eulenburg in Leipzig in 
1874, at first published mainly educational literature, but was 
gradually extended to include scores and especially miniature 
scores of orchestral and chamber music. His son KURT trans- 
ferred the firm to London in 1939. He enlarged the number 
of miniature scores and also increased the output of modern 
music. In 1957 the shares of the Eulenburg Edition were taken 
over by Schott of London. 


EULENBURG, ISAAC BEN ABRAHAM MOSES ISRAEL 
(d. 1657), rabbi and author, also known as Isaac Przybyslawa. 
Isaac’s father, who died in 1605, was the cantor and scribe of 
the old synagogue of Cracow. Isaac studied under Joel *Sirkes 
and from 1640 to 1647 served as dayyan and preacher in Cra- 
cow. Moses Jekuthiel Kaufman, in Lehem ha-Panim, quotes 
one of his halakhic decisions given during his stay in Cracow. 
In 1648 Isaac became rabbi of Lissa and, finally, of Leipnik 
(Moravia), where he died. He is incorrectly held by some to 
have occupied a rabbinical position in Brest-Litovsk (Brisk), 
Lithuania, and in Nikolsburg. Eulenburg’s novellae on the 
Shulhan Arukh, Even ha-Ezer and Hoshen Mishpat, a work 
on marriage and divorce, and his responsa, have remained 
in manuscript. He is sometimes identified with the “Isaac 
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ha-Darshan” frequently referred to by Michael Jospes in his 
Birkat ha-Mayim (1861), and has also been identified by sev- 
eral scholars (Zunz and Landshut) with Isaac b. Abraham 
Moses Israel, the author of a selihah bewailing the massacre 
of the Jews of Podolia and Ukraine in 1648-49. Lewin, how- 
ever, maintains the author to have been a rabbi of Posen who 
bore the same name. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Landshuth, Ammudet, xiii—xv, no. 7; H.N. 
Dembitzer, Kelilat Yofi, 2 (1893), 97b; S. Buber, Anshei Shem (1895), 


114, no. 271; Wettstein, in: Sefer ha-Yovel... N. Sokolow (1904), 297f., 
no. 21; L. Lewin, Geschichte der Juden in Lissa (1904), 173f., 372f. (no. 


18), 378. 
[Itzhak Alfassi] 


EUNUCH. The Hebrew word sdris (Heb. 0°79), a loanword 
from Akkadian, has two meanings in the Bible: the first and 
most common is “eunuch” (e.g. 11 Kings 8:6; 9:32; 20:18 (= Isa. 
39:7); Isa. 56:3—5; and Jer. 39:7) (iS saris and all the instances in 
the Book of Esther (2:3 passim)); and second, a government 
official or officer, not necessarily a eunuch (1 Sam. 8:14-15; 
1 Kings 22:9). Inasmuch as eunuchs in some cultures were 
married, it is not impossible that Potiphar (Gen. 37:36; 39:1) 
was a eunuch, which could account for the notorious actions 
of his wife (Tadmor, apud Zevit in Bibliography). Daniel and 
his companions, though not specifically called “eunuchs,” are 
supervised by the chief of the eunuchs (Dan. 1:3, 7, 10, 18), 
in apparent fulfillment of the prophecy (11 Kgs. 20:18 = Isa. 
39:7) that some of Hezekiah’s offspring would be eunuchs in 
the palace of the king of Babylonia. As was the case in As- 
syria (see Grayson in Bibliography, 98), eunuchs could rise 
to high positions, as shown by the place they occupy in the 
list in Jeremiah 29:2, where the hierarchical order of the cap- 
tives is given as the king, his mother, the sarisim, the sarim 
(“leaders”), and the craftsmen (but cf. 11 Kings 24:12, 15). The 
Akkadian Sa rési, elliptical for sa rés Sarri izuzzi, “the one who 
stands by the head of the king,” was pronounced sa rési in Mid- 
dle and Late Assyrian, resulting in the Hebrew and Aramaic 
forms with samekh. There are clear attestations of Akkadian 
$a rési in the meaning “eunuch.” In court circles the Sa rési is 
sometimes opposed to Sa ziqni, “the one of the beard” Middle 
Assyrian royal ordinances regulating women’s quarters pre- 
scribed examination of the Sa rési to assure his status of eu- 
nuch, and subsequent castration if he failed the examination. 
Being turned into a Sa rési (ana Sa résén turru) was a punish- 
ment for adultery in the Middle Assyrian laws (415) and for 
sodomy (A20). There are attestations of Sa rési that do not de- 
mand the sense “eunuch” (See CAD R, 289-97) and that is true 
for the Hebrew loan as well. The law excluding eunuchs from 
the Israelite community (Deut. 23:2) describes the eunuch as 
the one with crushed testicles (the normal form of childhood 
castration) rather than by the ambivalent term s@ris. 11 Kings 
18:17 mentions Rab-saris (mistakenly treated by the Hebrew 
writer as a proper name) together with other high-ranking 
officials in the Assyrian kingdom. The reference to Rab-sa- 
ris in Jeremiah 39:3, 13 testifies to the existence of this class in 
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the Neo-Babylonian kingdom as well. The date of a bilingual 
Akkadian-Aramaic inscription from Nineveh is indicated by 
the limmu (i.e., eponym) of a rab Sa rési. Since the office of 
limmu was held only by high officials, it is evident that the of- 
fice of Rab-saris was of high rank. Isaiah 56:3-5, comforts 
the eunuchs who keep the Sabbath and observe the covenant; 
they are promised “a yad, either a memorial stele (Talmon) or 
a share (Japhet) in the temple precincts, and a name, better 
than sons and daughters.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Springling, in: AJSLL, 49 (1932), 53-54; E. 
Weidner, in: AFO, 17 (1955-56), 264-5; H.G. Gueterbock, in: Oriens, 10 
(1957), 361; A. Goetze, in: Journal of Cuneiform Studies, 13 (1959), 66; 
M. and H. Tadmor, in: BIES, 31 (1967), 77-78. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
S. Talmon, in: H. Beinart and S. Loewenstamm (eds.), Studies ...Cas- 
suto, 1987, 137-41; S. Japhet, in: MAARAYV, 8 (FS Gevirtz; 1992), 65-80; 
M. Cogan and H. Tadmor, 11 Kings (1988), 112; A.K. Grayson, in: M. 
Dietrich and O. Loretz (eds.), Von Alten Orient zum Alten Testament 
FS von Soden (1995), 85-97; H. Tadmor, in: Z. Zevit et al. (eds.), Solv- 
ing Riddles ...Studies J.C. Greenfield (1995), 317-25; idem, in: S. Par- 
pola and R. Whiting (eds.), Papers xLv11 Recontre Assyriologique 
Internationale (2002), 1-9; R. Mattila, The King’s Magnates (2000), 
61-76, 163-64; N. Fox, In the Service of the King (2000), 196-203; P. 
Mankowski, Akkadian Loanwords in Biblical Hebrew (2000), 123-25; 
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[S. David Sperling (274 ed.)] 


EUPHEMISM AND DYSPHEMISM. 


Euphemism 

Euphemism is the substitution of an agreeable or inoffensive 
word or term for one that is indelicate, blasphemous, or taboo. 
Various types of euphemisms are found in the Bible, including 
(1) avoidance of direct implication of the speaker - “Should 
you gouge out these men’s eyes” rather than “our eyes” (Num. 
16:14; similarly, 1 Sam. 29:4); (2) avoidance of direct implica- 
tion in an oath — “God do so to the enemies of David” rather 
than “my enemies,’ David being the speaker (1 Sam. 25:22; sim- 
ilarly, 1 Sam. 20:16); (3) avoidance of the expression “to die”: 
several different euphemistic expressions are employed, e.g., 
(a) “I am about to go the way of all the earth” (1 Kings 2:2); 
(b) “I shall go the way whence I shall not return” (Job 16:22); 
(c) “Enoch walked with God; then he was no more, for God 
took him” (Gen. 5:24; cf. 11 Kings 2:3); and (d) “They shall sleep 
a perpetual sleep and not wake” (Jer. 51:39, 57); (4) avoidance 
of “cursing” (or rather, “blaspheming”) God: the Hebrew verb 
barakh 712 (“bless” or “praise”) is employed (1 Kings 21:10, 13; 
Job 1:5, 11; 2:5, 9), or, instead of the verb, the object is changed 
from “YHWH” to “the enemies of YHWH” (II Sam. 12:14); and 
(5) avoidance of indelicate and offensive expressions: (a) the 
expression “to cover one’s legs” (Heb. hasekh raglayim) is sub- 
stituted for “to defecate” (Judg. 3:24; 1 Sam. 24:3); “the bread 
he eats” (Gen. 39:6) for “the woman with whom he has sexual 
relations” (cf. Prov. 30:20); (b) the following are changed by 
the keri (geri) of the masoretic text: the verb shagal (“to rape” 
to shakhav (Deut. 28:30; Isa. 13:16; Jer. 3:2; Zech. 14:2); ‘afolim 
(“hemorrhoids”) to tehorim (Deut. 28:27; 1 Sam. 5:6, 9, 12; 6:4, 
5); hare(‘e)hem (“their excrement”) to zoatam (11 Kings 18:27; 
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Isa. 36:12; cf. also 11 Kings 10:27 where Le-maharaot is read le- 
mozaot); and sheineihem (“their urine”) to memei ragleihem 
(11 Kings 18:27; Isa. 36:12). 

Lists of euphemistic expressions in the Bible are found 
in early tannaitic collections of halakhic Midrash. Eleven ex- 
amples are given in the Mekhilta (Shirah 6) and seven in the 
Sifrei (Num. 84). The technical term employed is kinnah ha- 
katuv, “Scripture used a euphemistic expression.” Later col- 
lections of Midrash (Tanh. Be-Shalah 16; Gen. R. 49:7; Ex. 
R. 13:1) employed the phrase *tikkun soferim (“emendation 
of the scribes”) and record additional examples of this phe- 
nomenon. Though the difference in terminology reflects two 
different schools of thought, namely those holding that the 
Bible itself originally employed euphemistic expressions and 
those holding that the change was first made by the soferim, 
both agree that the changes were made in deference to the 
honor of the Lord (Lieberman). Examples of one such list 
follow: (1) “Abraham remained standing before the Lord” for 
“The Lord remained standing before Abraham” (Gen. 18:22); 
(2) “For his sons were blaspheming themselves” for “blas- 
pheming God” (1 Sam. 3:13); (3) “But my people have changed 
their glory for that which does not profit” for “My glory” (Jer. 
2:11); (4) “Are you not from everlasting, O Lord my God, my 
Holy One? We shall not die” for “You shall not die” (Hab. 
1:12); and (5) “For he who touches you touches the apple of 
his eye” for “my eye” (Zech. 2:12). Another kind of substitu- 
tion resulting from religious scruples is found in the change 
of the vocalization of the verb raah (81; “to see”) from the 
active to the passive, “to be seen” (Luzzatto). It is used when 
referring to the three appointed times during the year that the 
Israelite was obliged to make a pilgrimage to Jerusalem in or- 
der “to see,’ ie., to be in the presence of God (e.g., Ex. 23:153 
34:20, 23; Deut. 16:16). 


Dysphemism 

Dysphemism is the substitution of an offensive or disparag- 
ing term for an inoffensive one. The biblical examples pertain 
to idolatry: (1) “Elil (“idol”), whose etymology is uncertain (it 
may be the diminutive of él (“god”) or derived from al (“non- 
entity”)), means worthlessness, nothingness (e.g., Jer. 14:14; 
Job 13:4); (2) shikkuz (“abomination”) is found in the expres- 
sion, “Chemosh, the abomination of Moab and Molech, the 
abomination of the Ammonites” (1 Kings 11:7; cf. also 11 Kings 
23:13; cf. also the dysphemistic use of shikkuz meshomem 
(“abomination of desolation”; e.g., Dan. 11:31)). The plurals 
shikkuzim (e.g., Deut. 29:16; 11 Kings 23:24) and gillulim (lit- 
erally, “dung-pellets”; “fetishes”; e.g., Lev. 26:30), and toevah 
(“abomination”’; e.g., 11 Kings 23:13, “Milcom, the abomina- 
tion of the Ammonites”), are comparable terms; (3) the word 
boshet (“shame”) is substituted for ba‘al (“lord”; originally a 
title for the God of Israel, but later interpreted as the name of 
the Canaanite god, Baal, in several personal names: the names 
of Saul’s son, Eshbaal (1 Chron. 8:33; 9:39), and grandson (Jon- 
athan’s son), Merib-Baal (1 Chron. 8:34; 9:40), are changed to 
Ish-Bosheth (11 Sam. 2:8) and Mephibosheth (11 Sam. 4:4); 
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the name of the “judge” Jerubbaal (Gideon; Judg. 6:32) later 
appears as Jerubbesheth (11 Sam. 11:21)); (4) the vocalization 
of “Ashtoreth, the goddess of the Sidonites” may be a dysphe- 
mism alluding to boshet, “shame” (e.g., 1 Kings 11:5, 33), Ash- 
toreth for Ashtereth (cf. Gr. Astarte). 

A. Geiger thought the same was true of the pointing of 
*Molech, the god of the Ammonites (e.g., 1 Kings 11:7), but 
since O. Eissfeldt’s study of this term, the word molekh, which 
may have originally meant “vow” or “sacrifice,” and its point- 
ing, which may be original to a West Semitic dialect, have been 
subject to debate. Some scholars have also assumed a similar 
pointing for the Hebrew word, tofet, tefet (cf. Gr. Thappeth, 
Thapheth, Tapheth). The substitution of the place name Beth- 
Aven (“house of iniquity”) for Beth-El (“house of God”; Hos. 
4:15; 5:8) is also a kind of dysphemism which was employed 
because of the idolatrous worship in that place. 


[Shalom M. Paul] 


In the Talmud 

Euphemisms are extensively used in the Talmud and Midrash. 
The recourse to them is based upon various considerations. 
The first is the insistence on the need for pure and refined 
speech and the avoidance of all gross and vulgar expressions. 
This is explicitly stated in the Talmud: “One should not utter 
a gross expression” and examples are given of the manner in 
which the Bible itself employs circumlocutions to avoid the 
use of the word “unclean.” Actual examples are given: two dis- 
ciples of Rav were discussing how the discourse in the acad- 
emy had exhausted them. One of them said that he was as ex- 
hausted as a pig (“davar aher,’ see later), while the other said 
“as a kid.” Rav refused to speak to the former. Similarly it is 
stated that Hillel foretold of Johanan b. Zakkai (or Judah ha- 
Nasi of R. Johanan) that he would be an outstanding teacher 
in Israel because, instead of saying, as his colleague did, “we 
may gather olives in uncleanness,’ he said “we may not gather 
olives in cleanness,” and the forecast was fulfilled (Pes. 3b). 
The rabbis even regard the use of the phrase “eating bread” in 
Genesis 39:6 (Gen. R. 86:6) and in Exodus 2:20 (Tanh. 1:11) as 
a euphemism for sexual intercourse (that they are probably 
right with regard to the former seems clear from a compari- 
son between Gen. 39:6 and 9). 

This delicacy is particularly evident in the euphemisms 
used for the privy parts of the body and their functions. The 
male genital organ is referred to as “the organ” (ever: BM 84a) 
and the female as “that place” (Nid. 20a). The toilet is called 
“the house of water” (Meg. 3:2) or “the house of the chair” 
(Tam. 1:1; Ber. 25a). Urine is called “the water of the feet” (Ker. 
6a) or “the jet” (silon: Ber. 25a) and defecation “having need 
of his apertures” (Git. 7oa) or “turning aside” (ponim: Toh. 
10:2; nifneh: Ber. 62a). Sexual intercourse is “the usage of the 
bed” (tashmish ha-mittah: Yoma 8:1) or simply tashmish (Ket. 
65b) and so on. 

A special euphemism is the use of the phrase davar aher 
(“another thing”) for anything repulsive. It is generally used 
for the *pig, but is variously employed also for leprosy (Pes. 
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76b, 112b), sexual intercourse (Ber. 8b), immorality (Ket. 7:5), 
and idolatry (Men. 13:10; Shab. 17b). 

The second reason for euphemisms is in order to avoid 
phrases which would wound susceptibilities. The most com- 
mon euphemism in this category is the phrase sagi nahor 
(“with excess of light,’ cf. T. Gray on Milton's blindness “but 
blasted with excess of light”) for a blind man (Ber. 56a; TJ, 
Pe’'ah 8:9, 21b) and in fact it is regarded as so characteristic 
that a euphemism is called “sagi nahor language” (TJ, Pe'ah 
5:5, 19a; Lev. R. 34:13). Various euphemisms such as “departed” 
(niftar: BB 16b), “his soul rested” (nah nafsho: MK 25a/b; Ket., 
104a), and “left life for the living” (shavak hayyim le-kol hai) 
are used for death, and a cemetery is called “the house of life” 
(cf. Eccles. 12:5). 

The third reason is based on the injunction “a man should 
not open his mouth to Satan” (Ber. 19a), i-e., one should not 
invite misfortune by ominous statements. The rabbis detect 
such a euphemism in the use of the third person “and it [the 
people of Israel] shall go up from the land” (Ex. 1:10). Accord- 
ing to the Talmud Pharaoh actually meant to say “and we shall 
[be forced to] go up from the land,” and they will possess it, 
“but it is like a man who curses himself and hangs the curse 
on someone else” (Sot. 11a). To this category belongs the use of 
the phrase “the enemies of Israel” for Israel when it speaks of 
calamity overtaking the Jewish people (Suk. 29a; Lev. R. 25:1) 
or “the enemies of the Sages” (Taan. 7a) and the forecast of 
calamities is couched in the words “and every trouble which 
shall not come on Israel” (Pes. 1174). 

Dysphemisms or cacophysms are usually employed with 
regard to idolatry and idolatrous sites and practices. The Tal- 
mud (Av. Zar. 2a) discusses whether the word ed used for 
the heathen festival (Av. Zar. 1:1) should be written correctly 
with an ayyin (“testimony”) or with an alef (“calamity”) - a 
dysphemism. Idolatrous worship is called tumah (“unclean- 
ness”: Tosef. Av. Zar. 7:2), the festive day “a day of repulsion” 
(yom nibbul: Gen. R. 87:7), and the verse “ye shall destroy their 
name” (Deut. 12:3) is interpreted as meaning that a dysphe- 
mistic name is to be given for its correct one: “where its name 
is Bet Galya [“the house of revelation”] it should be called Bet 
Karya [“the house of concealment” ]; where its name is Ein Kol 
[“the all-seeing eye”] it should be called Ein Koz [“the eye of 
a thorn’]” (Av. Zar. 46a). It should, however, be pointed out 
that the rabbis are not always consistent in their avoidance of 
unpleasant expressions (cf. Lieberman). 

During the Middle Ages and until recent times dysphe- 
misms became common in Yiddish when referring to the non- 
Jewish equivalents of Jewish ceremonies and institutions. They 
usually took the form ofa disparaging, assonantal word. Thus 
a non-Jewish wedding (hatunnah, Yid. khasene) was contemp- 
tuously referred to as a “hashlereh’” a word without meaning, 
and for bet tefillah (“a house of prayer”), bet tiflah (“a house 
of abomination”) was used. Those phrases, however, belong 
to the common and even vulgar vernacular. 

For euphemisms to avoid using the Divine Name see 
*Names of God. To those given there may be added a peculiar 
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EUPHRATES 


one which became current in the Middle Ages, the Kiveyakhol 
(“as though to say”). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: IN THE BIBLE: A. Geiger, Ha-Mikra ve-Tar- 
gumav (1959); 172ff., 193ff., 199 ff.; O. Eissfeldt, Molk als Opferbegriff 
(1935); S. Lieberman, Hellenism in Jewish Palestine (1950), 28-37; T. 
Noeldeke, Neue Beitraege zur semitischen Sprachwissenschaft (1910), 
87ff.; H.C. Brichto, The Problem of ‘Curse’ in the Hebrew Bible (1963), 
160ff., 170-2 (examples in Arabic). IN THE TALMUD: S. Lieberman, 
Hellenism in Jewish Palestine (1950), 34; E.Z. Melammed, in: Sefer Zik- 
karon... Benjamin de Vries (1968), 119 ff. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. 
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Landsberger, “Das ‘gute Wort? in: MAOG, 4 (1929), 294-321; M. Held, 
in: H. Beinart (ed.), Studies in Bible ...Cassuto (1987), 104-14; D. Mar- 
cus, in: JANES, 11 (1979), 81-84; idem, JAOS, 103 (1980), 307-10; A. 
Cooper, in: JJs, 32 (1981), 56-64: M. Pope, ABD I, 720-25; G. Rends- 
burg, in: vT, 45 (1995), 513-23; S. Storch, Euphemismen in der He- 
brdischen Bibel (2000). 

[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 


EUPHRATES (Heb. 175; Dead Sea Scrolls Pwrt; from Akk. 
Purattu and Sumerian Buranun), the longest river (c. 1,700 mi., 
2,700 km.) in Western Asia. In texts from the third millen- 
nium B.c.E. from Mari the river occurs as a deity. From its 
sources in northeast Turkey the river takes a southerly course 
into northern Syria, where it turns southeast and flows into 
the Persian Gulf after joining the *Tigris. According to Gen- 
esis 2:14, the Euphrates was one of the four branches of the 
river which rises in Eden to water the *garden of Eden. The 
Euphrates - also called “The River” or “The Great River” 
(see below) - forms the northern boundary of the ideal land 
promised to Israel (Gen. 15:18; Deut. 11:24; Josh. 1:4). The river 
is also referred to in Jeremiah 51:60-64, when Jeremiah in- 
structed Seraiah upon reaching Babylon to read the prophe- 
cies of Jeremiah, bind them with a stone, and cast them into 
the Euphrates as a sign of the imminent destruction of that 
city. The Greek name *Mesopotamia, like the Hebrew Aram- 
Naharaim (“Aram of the [Two] Rivers”; e.g., Gen. 24:10), origi- 
nally designated only the northwest corner of Mesopotamia 
which is bordered by the Euphrates on the north, west, and 
south. Later, however, the name was interpreted as the land 
between the Tigris and the Euphrates, i.e., Assyria and Babylo- 
nia. Since Mesopotamia is poor in rainfall, its inhabitants have 
always had to depend on the two rivers for irrigation. Water 
was brought to the individual fields through an elaborate sys- 
tem of canals. Naturally, a great many cities were built on or 
near the banks of the Euphrates; among the best known are 
Carchemish, Mari, Babylon, Erech, and Ur, known from bib- 
lical and cuneiform sources, and Pumbedita, Nehardea, Mata 
Mehasya, and Sura, known from the Babylonian Talmud. 


[Raphael Kutscher] 


The term “beyond the river” (ever ha-nahar) denotes 
the region along the Euphrates, but the exact region referred 
to changes according to the geographical viewpoint or to the 
emerging geopolitical and administrative situation. The term 
“beyond the river” in Joshua 24:2-3 refers to the region east of 
the Euphrates, the place of origin of the patriarchs. In contrast, 
in 1 Kings 5:4 it describes the empire of Solomon from a view- 
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point east of the Euphrates: from Tiphsah (missing in Septua- 
gint and probably a gloss; Greek Thapsakos; modern Dibseh, 
on the western bend of the Euphrates) to Gaza. The area thus 
described is designated in Assyrian royal inscriptions and doc- 
uments by the term eber nari, i.e., Hebrew ever ha-nahar. This 
term in its wider geographical connotation is identical with 
the geopolitical Hebrew term. Thus Esarhaddon, king of As- 
syria, includes in the expression “the kings of northern Syria 
and eber nari” the kings of Tyre, Judah, Edom, Moab, Gaza, 
Ashkelon, Ekron, Byblos, Arvad, Samsimuruna, Ammon, and 
Ashdod, and he sums them up as: “12 kings of the sea coast” 
(1.J. Gelb et al., The Assyrian Dictionary, 4 (1958), 8). 

In Sumerian and Old Babylonian documents, the Eu- 
phrates River was already a geographical demarcation. In the 
Old Babylonian *Mari documents, two West Semitic terms de- 
scribe the regions on either side of the river: aharatum (“the 
far land”) and aqdamatum (“the near land”). The first is per- 
haps “west, and the second “east.” At the time of the Persian 
Empire, a later, second official term for the area was Athura 
(Assyria), but the original official-geographical term prevailed 
in Neo- and Late Babylonian documents and in contemporary 
Hebrew and Aramaic sources (Ezra 8:36 (Heb.); Ezra 4:10, 11 
(Aram. ‘abar naharah)). The Perath mentioned in Jeremiah 
13:4—7 is not the river Euphrates, but most probably Parah (cf. 
Josh. 18:23), near Anathoth (today ‘Ain Farah). 

[Pinhas Artzi] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Obermeyer, Die Landschaft Babylonien... 
(1929), 52-61; E.Y. Kutscher, in: Scripta Hierosolymitana, 4 (1957), 12; 
J.J. Finkelstein, in: JNES, 21 (1962), 73-92; The Oxford Atlas (1963), 
map 56-57; EB, 8 (1967), 825-7. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Holladay, 
Jeremiah 1 (Heremeneia; 1986), 396; M. Stolper, in: JNEs, 48 (1989), 
283-305; K. van der Toorn, in: DDD, 314-16; J. Hull, in: ABD VI, 572; 
S.D. Sperling, in: G. Knoppers and J. McConville (eds.), Reconsidering 
Israel and Judah (2000), 244-45; P. Briant, From Cyrus to Alexander 
(2002), index, 1165, s.v. Ebir Nari. 


EUPOLEMUS (Gr. *Evno\ep06), first significant Greco-Jew- 
ish historian. His name, the time when he lived, and the con- 
tent of the remaining fragments of his work combine to make 
it likely that he is identical with Eupolemus, son of John, son 
of Hakkoz, who in 161-60 B.c.£. brought back from Rome a 
promise of assistance for *Judah Maccabee (1 Macc. 8:17-32). 
His father John is mentioned as having gained concessions 
for Jerusalem from Antiochus 111 after the Seleucid conquest 
of Coele-Syria (11 Macc. 4:11). Six passages from Eupolemus’ 
writings survive in the works of Eusebius and Clement of Al- 
exandria, who found them in the monograph On the Jews 
by *Alexander Polyhistor (85-35 B.c.E.). Because of its Sa- 
maritan bias and its incompatibility with other remnants, it 
is customary to label the fragment dealing with Abraham as 
Pseudo-Eupolemus. 

Eupolemus entitled his book On the Kings of Judah. An- 
other title, On the Prophecy of Elijah, is either a subtitle or a 
chapter of the former. Eupolemus’ history covered the period 
from Moses (perhaps from the creation) to his own day. He 
reckoned 5,149 years from Adam to the fifth year of Demetrius 
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Soter (158-157 B.C.E.), evidently the year in which he com- 
pleted his chronicle (Clement, Stromata 1. 141, 4). 

Fragment 1, though brief, was extensively quoted, be- 
cause it summed up the Jewish and, later, the Christian re- 
sponse to Greek philosophy and science: “Moses was the first 
wise man, the first who imparted the alphabet to the Jews; 
the Phoenicians received it from the Jews, and the Greeks 
from the Phoenicians; also laws were first written by Moses 
for the Jews.” 

Fragment 2 is the longest single remnant of a Greco-Jew- 
ish text prior to *Philo. The reigns of Joshua, Samuel, and Saul 
and his son (sic) David are all mentioned briefly. The text be- 
comes more detailed in its description of David's campaign. 
Eupolemus was a priest himself, and it is natural that he should 
have chosen as his central theme the Temple of Jerusalem. An 
angel hovered above to show David the site of the future Tem- 
ple, which he himself was forbidden to build. When Solomon 
became king at the age of 12, he ordered the client-kings, Va- 
phres of Egypt and Suron (Hiram) of Tyre, to supply him with 
labor, and each sent 80,000 men. The exchange of letters be- 
tween the kings concocted by Eupolemus is reproduced ver- 
batim. Eupolemus’ account of the dimensions of the Temple 
and its furnishings is, as a rule, inconsistent with that of the 
Septuagint and the Hebrew Bible. Also, Eupolemus’ Temple, 
the gold surplus of which was sent to Suron, is more gilded 
than the traditional one (see *Theophilus). Solomon died at 
the age of 52, after transferring the tabernacle’s furnishings 
from Shiloh with great pomp (cf. Lxx, 1 Kings 2:12; soR 14). 
In the last fragment, the authenticity of which is sometimes 
erroneously questioned, Eupolemus describes the conquest of 
Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, assisted by the Median king, 
Astibares, and an allied force of 300,000 men. The invasion 
followed Jeremiah’s discovery that the king was worshipping 
the golden Baal. The Temple and its furnishings were shipped 
to Babylon. However, the prophet salvaged the tablets of the 
Law (11 Macc. 2:1ff.). 

Eupolemus’ history was not a mere restatement of the 
biblical version. He changed or invented the names of men 
and locations and dealt freely with other facts. He continued 
the chronicler’s method of rewriting the past in the light of 
the contemporary scene. Thus he contributes a scarecrow to 
Solomon's Temple and gives the dimensions of that Temple as 
similar to those of the Second Temple, which was standing in 
his day. The Mosaic account of the Tabernacle is a significant 
element in Eupolemus’ description of the Temple. Though his 
Greek vocabulary is narrow and his syntax atrocious, Eupol- 
emus’ texts are valuable as the only confirmed remnants of the 
Greek used in Jerusalem. 

He was indebted to the Septuagint for the Hexateuch, but 
there is no evidence (contrary to Freudenthal) that Eupole- 
mus made use of the Greek versions of Kings and Chronicles. 
Technical terms transliterated in the Septuagint are rendered 
by Eupolemus into Greek. He is the first Jewish historian who 
borrowed from nonbiblical sources. He drew upon Herodotus, 
Ctesias, and Greco-Phoenician and Greco-Egyptian histori- 
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ans. There is no evidence that Eupolemus directly influenced 
Josephus or the rabbinic literature, though parallels, such as 
the age of Solomon and the king’s request for Egyptian work- 
ers, need an explanation. In contrast to Eupolemus’ devotion 
to Jerusalem and its Temple, Pseudo-Eupolemus follows a 
syncretistic Samaritan tradition. According to him, the Tower 
of Babel was built by the giants who had escaped the flood. 
Abraham was born in the Babylonian city of Camarina, called 
by some Urie. This patriarch surpassed all men in nobility 
and wisdom. He taught astronomy and astrology, first to the 
Phoenicians, and later to the Egyptians, tipping the balance 
in favor of the Phoenicians, who were later bested by the in- 
vading Armenians. He was then entertained by Melchizedek, 
the king and priest of the Temple of “Argarizin,’ which may 
be translated as “Mount of Most High.” He mentions the visit 
Abraham's wife made to the Egyptian king, and mentions the 
miracle of the king being unable to have intercourse with her 
(cf. Genesis Apocryphon 20:17). After his wife was restored 
to him, Abraham lived in Heliopolis, where he instructed 
the Egyptian priests. The discovery of the sciences and as- 
trology is attributed to Enoch, who, according to Pseudo- 
Eupolemus, was identical with the Greek Atlas. He identi- 
fies the Babylonian Belus with Noah, and the father of Ham 
with Kronos. 

A passage dealing with Abraham, attributed by Alexan- 
der Polyhistor to an anonymous writer (Eusebius, Praeparatio 
Evangelica, 9:18, 2), is now ascribed by Freudenthal and Jacoby 
to Pseudo-Eupolemus on the basis of similarity of content. 
Walter, however, questions the identification. The apparent 
pro-Seleucid and anti-Egyptian bias of Pseudo-Eupolemus, 
the link with the Enochite texts, such as the Book of Enoch, 
Jubilees, and Genesis Apocryphon, and the fact that the pas- 
sage is evidently criticized in Sibylline Oracles (3:218ff.) sug- 
gests a pre-Maccabean dating for Pseudo-Eupolemus. If this 
dating is warranted, Pseudo-Eupolemus would then be the 
oldest syncretic presentation of a biblical text. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: FRAGMENTS: F. Jacoby, Fragmente der 
griechischen Historiker, 3c, 2 (1958), 671-9, nos. 723-4; Eusebius, 
Praeparatio Evangelica, 9:17; 9:30-34; 9:39. COMMENTARIES: J. Freud- 
enthal, Hellenistische Studien (1874-75), 82-130; Wacholder, in: HUCA, 
34 (1963), 83-113; Pauly-Wissowa, 11 (1907), 1227-29, no. 11; Walter, 
in: Klio, 43-45 (1965), 282-90. 

[Ben Zion Wacholder] 


EUROPA PLAN, code name for a large scale rescue plan to 
exchange European Jews for money, developed in the autumn 
of 1942 by the “Working Group” in Slovakia, an unusual alli- 
ance between Zionists and ultra-Orthodox Jews headed by a 
Zionist and a woman, Gisi *Fleishmann, at the suggestion of 
Rabbi Michael * Weissmandel, the ultra-Orthodox leader who 
was the son-in-law of the spiritual leader of Slovakian Jewry, 
Rabbi Samuel David Halevi Ungar, the rabbi of Nitra, and a 
cousin of Fleishmann. Between March 26 and the end of July 
1942 some 50,000 Jews had been deported to Poland. Another 
7,000-8,000 Jews had escaped to Hungary, which was an in- 
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dication that the Jews had internalized their peril even before 
they had become aware of the *Final Solution. At Weissman- 
del’s initiative but with the group's support an offer was made 
to Dieter *Wisliceny, Eichmann’s emissary to Slovakia, to ran- 
som Jews for money and an initial bribe, whose sum total is 
still a matter of historical dispute but was between $20,000 
and $55,000, was accepted. Soon thereafter the deportation 
of Slovakian Jews was halted. The Working Group believed 
that the bribe had brought the deportations to a halt and that 
larger sums would indeed save a larger number of Jews. They 
had few options and this desperate action was perceived to 
be effective. It certainly had the sanction of Jewish tradition 
with its detailed teachings regarding the redemption of cap- 
tives. In his posthumous memoirs edited by his brother and 
disciples Weissmandel bitterly criticizes the Jewish leadership 
in the West for not being forthcoming with the required sums 
of money and for their unwillingness to support such unusual, 
nonlegal actions. It was part of his attack against the Zionists 
and against assimilated, Westernized, secularized Jews. How- 
ever, no evidence has been uncovered that link the bribe to 
the halt in deportations. Contemporary historians agree that 
internal Slovakian concerns over the impact of the deporta- 
tion of Jews on the economy was the reason for halting the 
deportations. Even the Vatican had protested, which had ad- 
ditional impact, since Jozef Tiso, the president of Slovakia, was 
a priest. Wisliceny was a secondary official and could not have 
stopped the deportations on his own accord. It is known that 
Wisliceny, who received an advance payment from the Work- 
ing Group, forwarded $20,000 to the wvHA (Main Economy 
Administration Office of the ss). The negotiations dragged on 
until August 1943 with Himmler’s consent, perhaps as a way 
of feeling out Jewish power, but then broke off on Himmler’s 
order (according to Wisliceny). Why did Germany consent 
to the halt in deportations? From the German perspective, 
Slovakia was an ally of Germany and the Slovakian Jews were 
comparatively small in number and could be dealt with after 
the massive deportations from Poland were completed. In- 
deed, they were deported to Auschwitz in 1944. 

The financial means, fixed at $2-3 million, were to be pro- 
vided by Jewish organizations in the free world, and mainly 
by the *American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee (jpc). 
Saly Mayer, the ypc representative in Geneva, proposed to de- 
posit the money in blocked accounts in Switzerland until the 
end of the war, according to the transfer regulations of the 
Allied countries, because the Joint was unwilling to break the 
Allied transfer regulations and to send money directly to the 
enemy, which clearly would have jeopardized its legal standing 
in the United States. The Germans were well aware of the diffi- 
culties that the Jews had in raising the promised sums though 
the Jews did not know that the Germans were informed about 
their communications with Switzerland. It is assumed that 
the main idea behind the apparent German willingness to 
discuss the plan lay in Nazi counterpropaganda. The Eu- 
ropa Plan served later as a basis for the negotiations between 
*Eichmann and the “Relief and Rescue Committee” headed by 
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Rezs6 *Kasztner in Budapest in the summer of 1944 and the 
so-called offer of one million Jews for 10,000 trucks. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Rothkirchen, Hurban Yahadut Slovakia 
(1961), includes Eng. summary, passim; O.J. Neumann, Be-Zel ha-Ma- 
vet (1958), 160-5; M.D. Weissmandel, Min ha-Mezar (1960), passim; 
A. Weissberg, Desperate Mission: Joel Brand’s Story (1958) passim; N. 
Levin, The Holocaust (1968), 535-40; Y. Bauer, Jews for Sale: Nazi Jew- 
ish Negotiations 1933-45 (1994); S. Aronson, “The ‘Europa Plan,” in: 
W. Laqueur (ed.), Yale Encyclopedia of the Holocaust (2001). 


[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


EUROPE. 

Antiquity 

The earliest contacts of the ancient Hebrews with Europe and 
Europeans were probably through the Greek traders who were 
familiar figures all over the eastern Mediterranean littoral as 
early as the eighth century B.c.£. It must however be borne in 
mind that the Hebrews were settled mainly in the uplands of 
Erez Israel away from the coastal area, while the Greeks were 
at this time almost as much Asiatics as Europeans geographi- 
cally. It was probably at the time of the First Exile after the fall 
of Jerusalem in 586 B.c.£. that Jews first penetrated into Eu- 
rope. The Hebrew prophets, for instance Isaiah, speak more 
than once of the future redemption of the Jewish exiles from 
the “isles of the sea,” by which presumably the Greek coast- 
lands were implied, and it is likely enough that at this period 
Greek slave dealers purchased Jewish captives for sale on their 
domestic markets. Although their absorption in the Persian 
Empire confirmed the Asiatic nature of the Jewish people 
for a long period, that empire's expansionist ambitions west- 
ward to some extent opened it and its Jewish population to 
Western and European ideas and influences. After the return 
from Exile, Greek influences on the trading cities of the Pal- 
estinian littoral were becoming strong, and some later books 
of the Bible (e.g., Ecclesiastes) seem to show a distinct Hel- 
lenic coloring. It was, however, the conquests by *Alexander 
the Great in the fourth century B.c.£. that definitely changed 
the character of this area. Hitherto, Erez Israel had been part 
of the Near Eastern Afro-Asiatic nexus, looking to, and influ- 
enced by, Syria, Assyria, and Babylonia to the north, the Ara- 
bian tribes to the east, and Egypt to the south. Alexander the 
Great broke down as it were the barrier that had hitherto di- 
vided this region from Europe. Henceforth, Erez Israel looked 
west, not east, and, with the surrounding area, was part of the 
European nexus and sphere of influence, more or less sharply 
divided from Asia and the Asiatic powers. Insofar as it con- 
tinued to be affected by the neighboring land areas, it was by 
those (Syria, Egypt) that had largely succumbed to Greek in- 
fluences and could now be regarded almost as extensions of 
Europe. Although great masses of Jews remained under Par- 
tho-Persian rule in *Mesopotamia, the most important settle- 
ment outside Erez Israel was in Greek-speaking ‘Alexandria, 
which had constant and intimate contacts with the centers of 
European life. It was here in fact in the ensuing period that 
the Jews produced their great Hellenistic literature, reaching 
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its climax in *Philo and constituting their first literary expres- 
sion in the language of European culture. From certain points 
of view, the *Hasmonean revolt in the second century B.c.E. 
could be considered a reaction against the tendency that has 
been described - an attempt to stem the inroads of European 
culture and to reassert Asiatic values. However, its success was 
only temporary. The Hasmonean monarchs, while asserting 
political independence, ultimately succumbed to some ex- 
tent to European cultural influences. The Roman conquest of 
63 B.C.E. brought Erez Israel and its population - still the larg- 
est and most creative part of the Jewish people - under Euro- 
pean rule and within the European cultural orbit. It is hardly 
an exaggeration to say that from now on, down to the Arab 
conquest in 640, Erez Israel and its population constituted in 
effect part of Europe; and the European influences on the Jew- 
ish population there - and hence on Judaism itself - became 
increasingly strong. 

Meanwhile the actual Jewish settlement in Europe was 
growing. From the third century B.c.E. Jews are mentioned 
in inscriptions, etc., on the mainland of *Greece. The early 
Hasmonean rulers had entered into diplomatic relations with 
*Rome, necessitating the dispatch of envoys thither, and there 
is a somewhat obscure reference to the expulsion of Jewish re- 
ligious propagandists thence in 139 B.c.£. Thereafter, the wars 
of the Romans in Asia Minor and their conquest of Erez Israel 
inevitably resulted in the arrival on the Roman slave market of 
Jewish captives (many of whom would win their freedom or 
else be ransomed by their coreligionists), while the capital of 
the empire inevitably attracted visitors, emissaries, and mer- 
chants. Rabbinic sources, the New Testament, and *Josephus 
all confirm the impression of a solid Jewish community there 
in the first century c.£., the subsequent importance of which 
is attested by several series of *catacombs and hundreds of in- 
scriptions. As early as 59 B.c.E. *Cicero, in his oration in de- 
fense of Flaccus who had raided the Jewish temple offerings 
in the Greek islands, could assert that the Jews were present 
at the trial in Rome in such numbers as to overawe the court. 
Jews were also present at this period in many other places 
throughout *Italy, especially along the trade routes leading to 
the ports commanding trade with the East. The existence of 
Jewish settlements all over the Roman Empire in its heyday 
is recorded in Gaul (see *France), *Spain, Pannonia, even in 
the Rhineland (see *Germany), and it is probable that there 
was no Roman province without a Jewish settlement, even if 
no definite evidence is preserved. The total number involved 
was far from insignificant. The Jewish population of Rome has 
been estimated (with some exaggeration) at as many as 50,000, 
and it has been asserted that they constituted something like 
one-tenth of the population of the empire as a whole. The Jews 
of Europe, by the time of the breakup of the Roman Empire, 
were probably to be reckoned at some hundreds of thousands. 
On the other hand, their cultural significance was slight. They 
made barely the slightest contribution to rabbinic or Hebrew 
culture in the talmudic age, nor is any work of this period ex- 
tant in Latin which is certainly of Jewish authorship. 
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Rise of Christianity and Islam 
Under the Roman Empire, to the fourth century, the position 
of the Jews was on the whole good. Although looked down 
upon, both because of the “superstitions” to which they ad- 
hered and their lowly economic status, their religion was tol- 
erated, and from 212 they enjoyed Roman citizenship with all 
its advantages and responsibilities along with the other free 
inhabitants of the empire. With the Christianization of the 
empire, however, their position deteriorated, though at first 
socially more than juridically, the ground being prepared for 
their systematic degradation which was to become the rule in 
Christian Europe in the Middle Ages. The Barbarian invasions 
probably affected the Jews, as a mainly urban element, more 
than the rest of the population, so that it seems their numbers 
were drastically reduced in this period. Moreover, the new rul- 
ers, once they adopted Christianity — especially in its Catholic 
form — were unable to preserve the delicate balance between 
sufferance and intolerance that had been achieved under the 
earlier Christian emperors — all the more so since this period 
witnessed the periodical triumph of religious fanaticism in the 
*Byzantine Empire, setting a baneful example to the rest of the 
Western world. Restrictions were imposed by the Church at 
an early date; from 305 successive *Church Councils repeat- 
edly reissued discriminatory legislation. Hence the period be- 
tween the fifth and eighth centuries was punctuated all over 
Europe by religious riots, coercion, compulsory baptisms, and 
widespread expulsions, culminating in the great disaster to the 
Jewish community of Spain under the Visigoths, about which 
we are particularly well informed. The Jewish population of 
Western Europe was now, it seems, reduced to relative unim- 
portance, except perhaps in some parts of Italy. 

Conditions changed for the better in the eighth century. 
The Arab conquests opened up Spain to new colonization 
which seems to have attained significant proportions - at first, 
it is true, in a quasi-Asiatic cultural setting - but this was des- 
tined to be temporary, waning with the Reconquest and the 
expansion of the Christian kingdoms. Simultaneously, and 
apparently with the sedulous encouragement of the Carolin- 
gian rulers in France, Italy, and Germany, Jewish merchants 
and traders (typified in the *Radanites who had their base in 
the Rhone delta) became active in Western, then in Central 
Europe, establishing a fresh nexus of Jewish communities or 
reinforcing the old. In Eastern Europe - an outlet for their 
exports of the manufactured products of the West, a source 
of their purchases of raw materials and slaves - they presum- 
ably joined up with older Jewish settlements that had spread 
northward from the Black Sea and Crimea or along the Dan- 
ube valley. This period moreover coincided with that of the 
near-extinction of the old settlement in Erez Israel and the 
drastic dwindling of that of Mesopotamia and the neighboring 
lands, due in part to political and in part to economic causes. 
The result was that in this period, approximately between 800 
and 1050, there took place either a mass transference of the 
Jewish population from East to West, or else a phenomenal 
expansion of the one and dwindling of the other which had 
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much the same effect. From the 11" century, in any case, the 
center of Jewry and of Jewish intellectual life was transferred 
to Europe, where it was to remain for nearly 1,000 years. The 
new settlers were moreover of a different type in many re- 
spects from the old. They (especially those of Northern Eu- 
rope) might be termed “Talmud Jews” who guided their lives 
in every respect according to the detailed prescriptions that 
had become evolved recently in Erez Israel and especially 
Mesopotamia, and considered that the study of the Talmud 
was the greatest of religious duties and of personal pleasures. 
Hence, when the great talmudic academies of Mesopotamia 
decayed in the 11" century, those of Northern Europe - es- 
pecially France and the Rhineland - were ready to take their 
place; and the former rabbinic traditions were perpetuated 
there for centuries. In the south of Europe, particularly in 
Spain, a somewhat different intellectual tradition prevailed, 
literature, belles lettres, philosophy, and poetry attaining new 
heights. At the same time, the position of the Jews, straddling 
the Latin-Christian and the Arab-Islamic cultures, qualified 
them in a unique degree to perform the function of middle- 
men in intellectual as well as economic activities; and while 
on the one hand they participated in the scientific and philo- 
sophical activities of the Islamic world, on the other they were 
to a great extent responsible for the transference of the superb 
fruits of these activities to the 12**-century Christian world, 
and so helped to bring about the Latin renaissance and the 
revival of learning in Europe. 


Medieval Position 

It is possible to exaggerate the well-being of the Jews in Eu- 
rope in the Dark Ages, but there can be no question as to the 
great and tragic difference that resulted from the *Crusades. 
Hitherto, attacks on the Jews had been sporadic and occa- 
sional, but from the onslaught on the Jewish communities in 
France and the Rhineland in 1096 they became commonplace 
during any period of religious excitement or incitement; not 
only when the Christian forces marched against the infidels 
or heretics, but when such preposterous charges as that of 
the *blood libel (from 1141) or of the desecration of the *Host 
(after 1215) were brought up against the Jews. The stimulus 
given to European trade by the Crusades and the expansion 
of the Italian trading republics undermined the position of 
the Jewish international merchants. As a result of this, com- 
bined with the fact that at this period the Church’s attack on 
the practice of usury reached its climax, the Jews of North- 
ern Europe especially were now driven into the profession of 
*moneylending - encouraged and protected by their rulers, 
whose systematic and rapacious system of taxation converted 
this into a primary source of revenue for themselves. On the 
other hand, the profession of moneylending, besides afford- 
ing ample leisure for the talmudic study that had become the 
all-pervading passion of Northern European Jewry, endowed 
them temporarily, in the intervals of spoliation, with a remark- 
able degree of economic well-being, so that the Jews of France, 
Germany, and *England in the Middle Ages constituted one of 
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the most affluent nonnobiliary societies of the contemporary 
world. Thus, economic resentment was now added to the ever- 
increasing religious hatred. It was under the influence of this 
atmosphere that the fourth *Lateran Council of 1215 codified 
and reenacted the former anti-Jewish discriminatory legisla- 
tion with innovations such as the enforcement of the wearing 
by the Jews of a distinctive humiliating *badge to distinguish 
them from other men. This henceforth remained a standard 
of conduct, to be enforced whenever the spirit of reaction tri- 
umphed. Such an attitude was increasingly intensified by the 
constant activity of the Christian mendicant orders, especially 
the *Dominicans, founded at this period precisely to combat 
heresy and unbelief. It was partly due to their influence that 
the Jews were expelled from England in 1290 and from France 
in 1306, their now diminished utility to the royal treasury be- 
ing outweighed by the immediate profit of a single confisca- 
tory measure. The Jews were absent from England henceforth 
until well after the end of the Middle Ages, and feeble attempts 
at reestablishment in France were unsuccessful. 

Most of the refugees from these countries probably found 
their way ultimately to Germany, where political fragmenta- 
tion prevented any similar wholesale measure, although the 
outbreaks of massacre, particularly at the time of the *Black 
Death of 1348-49, far outdid in scale and horror anything else 
of the sort known in medieval Jewish history. Hence it was 
only a feeble remnant that maintained the Jewish connection 
here unbroken. On the other hand, the greater security, and 
opportunities for profitable activity in an economically un- 
developed area, drew Jews (as well as non-Jews) at this time 
to *Poland, now struggling for revival after the devastation 
wrought by Tatar invasions of the 13'* century. With the close 
of the Middle Ages this country became the essential bulwark 
of Jewish life in Europe, perpetuating the intellectual tradi- 
tions of France and the Rhineland, still maintaining the col- 
loquial German of their ancestors as their *Yiddish vernacu- 
lar, and developing in the *Council of the [Four] Lands and 
the sister-bodies autonomous institutions hardly paralleled 
elsewhere in Diaspora history. Poland therefore became the 
center of “‘Ashkenazi” Jewry, ie., those of (Franco-) Ger- 
man origin. 

Meanwhile, the condition of the Jews of Spain too, after 
reaching unprecedented heights of culture as well as of politi- 
cal influence even under the Christian kings, began to deterio- 
rate owing to the constant propaganda of the friars. A wave of 
massacres in 1391 initiated the problem of the *Conversos or 
*Marranos or *New Christians, which inexorably led in due 
course to the establishment of the *Inquisition in 1484, and 
the Expulsion from Spain in 1492 and from *Portugal (leaving 
behind however a compact body of Marranos) in 1497. The 
refugees made their way in great numbers eastward, where 
they revived the flagging communities that had survived from 
Byzantine times. Turkey-in-Europe (see *Ottoman Empire; 
apart from Turkey-in-Asia, where the same occurred) thus 
became the great center of *Sephardi (or Spanish and Por- 
tuguese) Jewry, as Poland was of Ashkenazi Jewry, and the 
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communities in *Constantinople, *Salonika, and other places 
preserved the ancient traditions of Spanish-speaking Jewry 
in islands of western Mediterranean culture transplanted to 
Eastern Europe. 


Renaissance and Counter-Reformation 

In the first half of the 16" century, the Italian mainland (the 
Jews had been expelled from *Sicily and *Sardinia, with the 
rest of the Aragonese dominions, in 1492) had witnessed a 
remarkable development in Jewish cultural life and activity, 
in the spirit of the Renaissance. But this was changed by the 
Counter-Reformation. The Jews were expelled from the King- 
dom of *Naples by its Spanish rulers in 1542; the old anti-Jew- 
ish code with new extensions was rigidly enforced in north- 
ern Italy (especially the papal dominions) from 1555 onward, 
accompanied by the institution of the *ghetto and heartless 
enforcement of the ghetto system henceforth invariable in 
Catholic Europe. Although Jewish communities continued to 
exist in the famous ghettos of *Rome, *Venice, *Mantua, etc., 
which, though not numerically large, played a great part in 
Jewish cultural life, a considerable proportion of Italian Jewry 
(especially from the center and south of the peninsula) was 
now absorbed in the Sephardi communities of the Near East. 
It is important, however, to note that these newly reestablished 
centers, under Muslim rule, whether or not in the geographi- 
cal bounds of Europe, were henceforth basically European in 
culture, outlook, and language: segments as it were of medi- 
eval Europe embedded fossilwise in Asiatic or African soil. 

The Renaissance and the accompanying movements es- 
tablished for centuries the predominance of Europe in the 
world politically, culturally, and scientifically. It hence con- 
firmed the predominance of European Jewry over its coreli- 
gionists in other continents, most paradoxically, precisely at 
the time when most of Europe rejected, ejected, and excluded 
the Jews. Though European Jewry had led in every aspect of 
Jewish creativity since the beginning of the millennium, there 
had been solid collaboration hitherto from elements in other 
continents; from now on, the lead of Europe was overwhelm- 
ingly great, and so far as Jewish life in the other continents was 
concerned it was on the whole as protractions of European 
Jewish life. The development of *printing confirmed and ac- 
centuated this cultural hegemony. For four and a half centuries 
at least, almost all Hebrew printing was done in Europe - with 
the inevitable result that the European Hebrew texts in par- 
ticular were accepted as classical, and new works by European 
Jewish scholars became universally accepted while others of 
perhaps equal merit might remain in manuscript and almost 
unknown in wider circles. 

The culmination of the age of degradation was accom- 
panied, however, by the glimmer of a new dawn. Marranos 
mainly from Portugal rather than Spain, settling at this period 
in Northern Europe for the sake of business more than free- 
dom of conscience, ventured little by little to throw off the dis- 
guise of Christianity. By the end of the 16"* century, a number 
of new Jewish communities, hovering as yet on the borders of 
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clandestinity, began to establish themselves in this area, where 
for generations no Jews had been known; and by the middle 
of the 17'" century there were at *Amsterdam, *Hamburg, and 
other cities (a little later in *London also) open Jewish com- 
munities of a new “modern” type, socially assimilated to the 
world around them. 

In Eastern Europe, by this time, the Jews had become 
involved in the hatreds that had been engendered between 
the Roman Catholic Poles and their persecuted Greek Cath- 
olic subjects in the *Ukraine. In consequence, when the lat- 
ter rose in revolt under the Cossack hetman *Chmielnicki in 
1648-49, Jews as well as Poles suffered, the Jews even more 
than the Poles, the ensuing wave of massacres ending the days 
of tranquility that had hitherto been the rule there. Hence- 
forth, the tide of emigration set in the reverse direction, from 
east to west, the communities of Germany, and thereafter of 
Western Europe, being considerably reinforced. This was in- 
tensified as generations passed and the condition of Polish 
Jewry constantly deteriorated. Conversely, at this period the 
emergence in Germany after the Peace of Westphalia (1648) 
of competing states and would-be resplendent courts gave 
opportunities such as had never existed before for lucra- 
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tive activities for Jewish factors and *Court Jews, new Jewish 
communities often developing around them. Thus here too a 
new type of socially assimilated Jew began to emerge in the 
17 century, culminating in the 18" in the remarkable figure 
of Moses *Mendelssohn, almost the first Jew to play a role of 
real importance in European cultural life. 


Emancipation 

Thus by the end of the 18 century a new type of Jew had 
emerged in Western Europe. After the outbreak of the French 
Revolution it was hence inevitable that the new doctrine of 
Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity should be applied, at first 
reluctantly, to the Jews as well - that is, that they should be 
given the same rights, receive the same treatment, and have 
the same duties as other men. Or, to put it another way, they 
were now formally recognized as Europeans, differentiated 
from other Europeans by adherence to another faith. These 
new doctrines were moreover imposed by or imitated from 
the French almost all over the continent of Europe where Jews 
were to be found. A reaction followed the fall of Napoleon in 
1815; but henceforth Jewish political equality was part of the 
liberal creed, and it was accepted almost everywhere by the 
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Jewish population of Europe, 1880. Jewish figures based on American Jewish Yearbook. 
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Population in 1939, before the outbreak of World War II. Jewish figures based on American Jewish Yearbook. 


third quarter of the 19» century (the crucial year may be fixed 
at 1870), Jewish *emancipation being henceforth the rule. Jews 
now began to play a role of increasing importance in European 
cultural, literary, scientific, social, and even political activity. 
At the same time, Jewish *assimilation became accelerated, 
both in the extreme form of conversion to the dominant faith, 
and in the more loyal form of the representation of Judaism 
simply as a divergent European religion - that is, *Reform Ju- 
daism, in all its branches and aspects (including *neo-Ortho- 
doxy). The development of a Hebrew secular literature along 
European models (*Haskalah) and of vernacular literature on 
Hebrew scholarly themes (Wissenschaft des Judentums) were 
other aspects of this same tendency. 

There was however one area where this new attitude did 
not apply, and the exception was numerically more impor- 
tant, and in its way more significant, than the rule. In *Rus- 
sia (where there was no important Jewish settlement until the 
annexation of those areas of the old Polish kingdom which 
had the largest Jewish population) these were years not of 
progress but (with rare intervals) of reaction, and in 1881 a 
wave of massacres (*pogroms) began on a scale and of a type 
which recalled the Middle Ages, to be followed by economic 
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and social restrictions of unprecedented scope (the *“May 
Laws”). A wave of emigration (see *migration) followed on a 
vast scale. This entirely changed the face of European Jewry 
within very few years. It greatly reinforced the Jewish com- 
munities of Western Europe, in particular that of England, 
and even changed their character. But far more important 
than this was the transatlantic migration. Emigration largely 
from Germany in the first three-quarters of the 19 century 
had relieved the pressure of population in that country and at 
the same time greatly developed the Jewish community in the 
*United States of America. Now, within a few years, as a result 
of immigration from Eastern Europe, it was to be reinforced 
in fantastic proportions. The results were all-important. For 
eight centuries after approximately the year 1000, the essential 
center of Jewish life and creativity had been in Europe. Out- 
side the European area there had been only relatively unim- 
portant offshoots, and this applied in particular to Ashkenazi 
Jewry. After the 1880s the United States was to be the second, 
and in due course the first, center of Jewish life in the world, 
from the point of view of population, and the relative role 
of European Jewry correspondingly diminished. From the 
early Victorian era the Western European Jewish communi- 
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ties had taken the lead in political and charitable activities on 
behalf of their depressed coreligionists elsewhere. From now 
on, their preponderance waned, passing in an increasing de- 
gree to America. The process of emigration was paralleled in 
*Romania and *Galicia (then under Austrian rule). Between 
1880 and 1914, about two million Jews from Eastern Europe 
transferred themselves to the New World. It is true that natu- 
ral increase kept the total population level actually unchanged, 
but had it not been for the emigration it would have contin- 
ued to rise enormously. 

During this period, the ancient Sephardi communities of 
the Mediterranean area had been affected by quasi-lethargy. 
Although under the rule of Turkey and the Balkan successor 
states their material and political condition was on the whole 
not adverse, the spirit of creativity that had been so marked in 
Spain had now passed from them almost entirely. 


World War 1 

World War 1 marked the beginning of a cataclysm in Euro- 
pean Jewish life. The revolutions of 1917 brought the Russian 
Jews emancipation, but at the same time ushered in the Bol- 
shevik regime which in the long run severed the mass of Rus- 
sian Jews from their coreligionists abroad, and indeed from 
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Judaism. On the other hand, the removal of the traditional 
residence restrictions, which had hitherto confined the Jews 
to the *Pale of Settlement, implied that henceforth they were 
spread more evenly throughout the vast Russian territories, 
in Asia as well as Europe. Although the rights of the Jews in 
the Succession States, which were severed mainly from Rus- 
sia (especially Poland with a very large Jewish population), 
were nominally guaranteed by the Versailles treaties, the ac- 
tuality fell short of this. The ensuing period was hence one of 
strain and perplexity, and emigration continued - though on 
a smaller scale than hitherto. Owing to restrictions in North 
America it was now largely directed to South America, and 
in part to Erez Israel, as a result of the *Balfour Declaration 
which was specifically intended to help solve the problems of 
European Jewry. 


Rise of Antisemitism and Nazism 

In Germany, the dazzling progress of persons of Jewish extrac- 
tion after Emancipation had given rise at the close of the 19 
century to the new racial *antisemitism. For a long while this 
had remained an annoyance rather than a menace, although 
in France the *Dreyfus case from 1894 to 1896 had caused a 
major political convulsion and convinced Theodor *Herzl that 
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the solution to the Jewish problem must be sought outside the 
setting of European life. The German defeat in World War 1 
and the physical as well as moral distress that ensued gave the 
antisemitic movement in that country an enormous impe- 
tus, and it became a cardinal principle of the Nazi Party (see 
*National Socialism) which attained power in 1933. The per- 
secution that ensued drove very large numbers of Jews from 
Germany and *Austria into exile, to other parts of Europe, to 
Erez Israel, and to other continents. This, however, proved 
to be only a beginning. During World War 11, in the course 
of which the German armies overran almost all those parts 
of continental Europe in which Jewish communities existed, 
a systematic campaign of extermination was carried out. By 
the conclusion of hostilities in 1945, some 6,000,000 had per- 
ished in the *Holocaust out of the 9,000,000 who had lived 
in Europe in 1933, apart from the hundreds of thousands who 
had gone into exile; most of the greatest Jewish communities 
of the Continent — *Vienna, *Berlin, *Warsaw, *Lodz — had 
been annihilated. Many lands - including *Poland, *Yugosla- 
via, *Czechoslovakia, and even *Holland, as well as Germany 
and Austria — had become almost empty of Jews, most of the 
handful of survivors preferring to leave the blood-soaked soil. 
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The great talmudic academies of Eastern Europe had been de- 
stroyed, as well as the center of Sephardi culture in the Bal- 
kans. Moreover, the Russian Jewish remnant seemed to be cut 
off from Jewish life even more completely than before, hence- 
forth having no creative role to play. 

The proportion of European Jewry in the world Jewish 
population declined in the course of half a century from 87.2% 
in 1880 to 58.05% in 1939, and then to 30% in 1968 and 12% 
in 2003. After approximately a thousand years, the European 
dominance in Jewish life has ended. It has on the one hand 
reverted to the ancestral soil in Asia; on the other, been trans- 
ferred to the New World beyond the Atlantic Ocean. 

For bibliography see *History, and individual countries 


and communities. 
[Cecil Roth] 
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The Beginning of the European Economic Community 

After World War 11, Europe was suffering from the wide de- 
struction caused by the war and the deep separation between 
two different camps: one which had struggled for freedom 
and the other which had tried to subdue Europe under Nazi 
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dictatorship and coldly organized the massacre of six mil- 
lion Jews. 

Winston Churchill, who had been British prime minis- 
ter during the war, launched an appeal for European unity on 
September 19, 1946, in Zurich. The first concrete example of 
European economic integration was the customs union among 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxembourg, called “Benelux” 
which started on January 1, 1948. 

US. Secretary of State George Marshall was ready to 
promise American aid for the reconstruction of Europe, on 
condition that European countries would pool their efforts 
and would agree among themselves on the distribution of 
American aid. Thus in 1948 was established the first post-war 
European organization, the ozEc (Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation). Many other organizations were cre- 
ated, and like NATO, the Atlantic Alliance, in 1949, the Council 
of Europe in 1949, an instrument of inter-governmental coop- 
eration with no transfer of national sovereignty. 

Robert Schuman, the French minister for foreign affairs, 
declared on May 9, 1950: 


The contribution which an organized and active Europe can 
make to civilization is indispensable for the maintenance of 
peaceful relations. Because Europe was not united, we have 
had war. The uniting of the European nations requires that the 
age-old opposition between France and Germany be elimi- 
nated. The action to be taken must first of all concern France 
and Germany. 


On April 19, 1951, six countries (Belgium, the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany, France, Italy, Luxembourg, and the Nether- 
lands) signed the Treaty establishing the European Coal and 
Steel Community (Ecsc). It was thought that by pooling coal 
and steel, two of the most important raw materials for heavy 
industry, new military conflicts could be avoided and indus- 
trialization could be promoted. This sectorial approach very 
soon proved itself too narrow, and it was decided to make a 
bold step forward to full economic integration; on March 25, 
1957, the six countries signed the Rome Treaty establishing the 
European Economic Community (EEC), which entered into 
force on January 1, 1958. 

The creation of a vast common market was the first ob- 
jective with the aim of reaching higher living standards, full 
employment, and economic expansion. After some years of 
a transitional period goods were to flow freely among the six 
member states thanks to the gradual disappearance of tariffs; a 
common agricultural policy was established as well. The Com- 
mission in Brussels was to coordinate the work and prepare 
specific proposals to be submitted to the Council of Ministers 
which alone had the power of decision, thus keeping it in the 
hands of the member countries; the Commission would then 
have to implement the decisions taken by the Council. 


Israel and the EEC 

The French scholar Dominique Moisy divides the relations be- 
tween Israel and Western Europe into three periods: the first 
20 years, in the 1950s and 1960s when “Israel was perceived 
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by Europeans as a courageous and small pioneer state sym- 
bolized by the kibbutz”; “the virtual ostracism of the 1970s 
and the turn of the decade, when Israel was seen mainly as an 
ambitious imperialist power bent on expansion”; and the new 
third phase “characterized by a more neutral and less emo- 
tional approach to Israel.” 

The ink of the signatures on the Treaty of Rome was not 
yet dry when the Israeli government tried to establish con- 
tacts with the Community. It submitted a memorandum to 
the Commission of the EEc in Brussels on October 30, 1958, 
and a year later Israel was the third country to seek the ac- 
creditation of an ambassador as Chief of the Israeli Mission 
to the EEC, the Ecsc, and Euratom. On June 20, 1960, David 
Ben-Gurion, the Israeli prime minister, met at Val Duchesse 
in Brussels with Prof. Hallstein, president of the Commission, 
and with Mr. Rey, member of the Commission in charge of ex- 
ternal relations. Ben-Gurion expressed the wish of the Israeli 
government to sign an association agreement with the EEC. 

The Commission submitted a detailed questionnaire to 
Israel and the Israeli Ministry of Foreign Affairs answered in 
a memorandum of September 27, 1960, explaining that it was 
seeking an Association Agreement with the EEC according to 
Article 238 of the Treaty of Rome; this would entail the cre- 
ation of a customs union and would lead to the establishment 
of the clauses for Israeli participation in the framework of the 
Common Agricultural Policy envisaged by the EEC, as well as 
the harmonization of the economic and social policies. 

During the following years the Israeli Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs developed extensive diplomatic activity at the 
Commission in Brussels and in each of the six capitals of 
the member states as well as in the European Parliament in 
Strasbourg. 

On July 7, 1961, the diplomatic representatives of Israel 
brought to the attention of the governments in each of the 
six member countries an identical Note Verbale in which it 
asked for the opening of negotiations with the EEC on all the 
outstanding problems without defining beforehand their pos- 
sible solution. 

The Council of Ministers of the EEC decided on July 28, 
1961, to invite the Commission to start a study of the relations 
between Israel and the EEc. Again the Israeli government, ina 
memorandum of November 24, 1961 to the Commission, ex- 
pressed its wish to reach a global and preferential agreement, 
reiterating the same point of view in a note of February 1962 
to the six governments. The first parliamentary delegation of 
the political groups of the European Parliament, headed by 
Alain Poher, arrived in Israel in February 1962. 

In April 1962 the Council of Ministers of the EEC decided 
to open exploratory talks with Israel, which started in Brus- 
sels in May 1962; following these talks the Council of Ministers 
decided on September 24, 1962, to open negotiations between 
the EEc and Israel “in order to seek solutions to problems of 
commercial relations between Israel and the Community.” 
These negotiations started in Brussels on September 26, 1962; 
the head of the Israel delegation was Mr. Levi Eshkol, then 
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minister of finance, while M. Jean Rey, member of the Com- 
mission, headed the delegation of the EEc. 

Israeli representatives explained the repercussions of the 
Common Agricultural Policy on third-party countries and 
put forward some original proposals like the idea of “trafic 
de perfectionnement passif” according to which European 
raw material included in an Israeli industrial product and re- 
exported to the EEc should not be subject to the payment of 
custom duties. 

The negotiations were held in three subsequent meetings 
in Brussels, on November 1962, June 1963, and March-April 
1964; they reached a first non-preferential commercial agree- 
ment. 

The Israeli government had to decide whether to accept 
this first agreement, limited as it was in its scope, or reject it 
in order to obtain a larger agreement more suitable to the so- 
lution of Israeli foreign trade problems. It was decided to sign 
the first agreement while at the same time endeavoring to en- 
large it. Ambassador Amiel Najar said during the last phase 
of the negotiations: 


Even if all the considerations which I have expressed bring us 
necessarily and logically to the need for a global agreement be- 
tween the European Community and Israel, my Government 
responding to the friendly advice and suggestions made to it in 
various capitals, has accepted the request of the EEC to follow 
what is called a pragmatic way. 


Thus the commercial agreement was signed in Brussels by 
Golda Meir, minister of foreign affairs, on June 4, 1964; it al- 
lowed a temporary and partial suspension of the Common 
External Tariff (CET) on about 20 products of interest to Israel 
and the removal of quantitative restrictions. Since it was not a 
preferential agreement, the reduction had to be “erga omnes,” 
ie., for all members of GATT (the General Agreement on Tar- 
iffs and Trade); since Israel was not a major supplier to the 
EEC for any item, it was very difficult to find products which 
could benefit Israel without causing an excessive loss to the 
EEC. Generally it was granted a 20% reduction, reaching 40% 
for grapefruits, 35% for avocados, and 10% only for grapefruit 
juice; moreover an acceleration of national tariffs to the CET 
was decided for some other products, providing a concession 
of temporary and decreasing value since cET had to be pro- 
gressively implemented anyway. 

The economic value of this commercial agreement was 
very limited, yet it was the first institutional link with the 
EEC, establishing a joint committee, and had attached to it 
an important protocol according to which if the EEC were to 
give any new concession on oranges to any third country in 
the future, a review of the commercial agreement with Israel 
would become possible. 

This was a very important principle since it was under- 
stood that even without naming the North African countries, 
they were the first ones to be considered. The North African 
countries enjoyed a privileged status in the Rome Treaty as 
previous French colonies, and it was of great importance to 
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avoid the discrimination of Israel vis-a-vis these countries, 
especially Morocco, in the trade of oranges, a major Israeli 
export at that time to Europe. 

The European Parliament was of great help in that pe- 
riod because even if it had no competence, it gave moral sup- 
port to the Israeli demands; before the Parliament M. Rey 
said on January 24, 1964 that the commercial agreement 
would permit the various problems not yet settled in its frame- 
work to be reexamined periodically with the Israeli friends; 
“we will strive thus progressively to strengthen it and en- 
large it” 

A report was submitted by M. Blaisse in the name of the 
Commission for the external trade of the EP in 1964, in favor 
of “a first agreement giving satisfaction to both parties.” An 
official delegation of the European Parliament came to Israel 
in November 1964 headed by President Duvieusart. The fol- 
lowing year, 1965, Mr. G.L. Moro presented a provisional re- 
port proposing a resolution, later approved by the Ep, in which 
Article 1 read: 


Reaffirms that only the association of Israel to the European 
Community, according to Article 238 of the Treaty establish- 
ing the EEC, will allow the complete satisfactions of the recip- 
rocal interest. 


Thus the principle of an association was reaffirmed by the 
EP, while Israeli representatives stressed in the meetings of 
the Mixed Commission in April 1965 and in June 1966 that 
a global agreement remained the aim of the Israeli govern- 
ment. This goal was stressed in a formal diplomatic note and 
a memorandum on October 4, 1966, to the Commission and 
the Governments of the Six in which a demand was put for- 
ward to substitute the commercial agreement expiring on 
July 1, 1967, by an association agreement. In this memoran- 
dum it was said inter alia: 


Be it in the domain of commercial exchanges and industrial 
organization, in that of international cooperation or in that of 
science and technology, if Europe of the Six would conclude 
a large association agreement with Israel, it would find in it a 
loyal and efficient partner. 


The Council of Ministers invited the Commission in Decem- 
ber 1966 to start exploratory talks with Israel on the prob- 
lems raised in this note; thus for the first time the Council 
was authorizing the Commission to discuss a new agreement 
with Israel. 

In June 1967 the Six-Day War started and on June 7, while 
the Israeli people were engaged in a struggle for their secu- 
rity, the Commission decided to recommend to the Council 
of Ministers the conclusion of an Association Agreement with 
Israel, taking into account the special links existing between 
Europe and Israel. Undoubtedly this was a decision of great 
political importance even if it could not be implemented with- 
out the consent of the Six at the Council. 

A special Committee of the Permanent Representatives 
of the Six in Brussels envisaged in January 1968 either a pref- 
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erential agreement with Israel for all industrial products at 
zero custom duty, or a more limited preferential agreement 
including most industrial products and a reduction of custom 
duties of 25% to 60% or only an acceleration of the custom 
reductions due in the framework of the “Kennedy Round,’ 
the GATT multilateral negotiation. It seems that at the time 
only the Federal Republic of Germany and the Netherlands 
supported the first solution, while Italy, Belgium, and Luxem- 
bourg preferred the second and France was against any kind 
of preferential agreement. In October 1968 the Commission 
stated again that a preferential agreement was the most suit- 
able means to solve the problem of Israel in its relations with 
the EEC. 

The stand of the member states was divided; in March 
1968 the government of the Netherlands declared that the 
Community should treat in a uniform way all the states of 
the Mediterranean and therefore they could not accept a pref- 
erential agreement with Spain and the North African coun- 
tries while refusing Israel the same chance. On December 10, 
1968, Mr. Luns, then Netherlands minister of foreign affairs, 
declared: 


The Netherlands can not accept the fact that no progress was 
accomplished with Israel while important decisions were taken 
for other Mediterranean countries such as Morocco, Tunisia, 
Spain. 


At the Council meeting of January 27, 1969, Mr. Lahr said that 
it was necessary to establish a double link in the concessions to 
be made to the Mediterranean countries: a link in timing con- 
cerning the simultaneous conclusion of the agreements and a 
link concerning the content of these agreements. The idea of 
parallelism between Israel and the North African countries 
was raised again in February 1969 at the European Parliament 
in a resolution in which the Commission was asked to prepare 
at the same time the association agreements with Tunisia and 
Morocco and the agreement with Israel. 

France, according to the press, in May 1969 still refused 
to consider a preferential agreement with Israel because of the 
political situation prevailing in the Middle East. This meant 
simply that the protests of the Arab states against any further 
preference to Israel were carefully heard in Paris. 

Israel on its side was interested in stronger ties with the 
EEC both for political and economic reasons; Western Eu- 
rope was an important market for its exports since its ag- 
ricultural products were suited to the countries of a conti- 
nental temperate climate, while its industrial products were 
most suited for sophisticated countries with a high standard 
of living. An association would entail a structural change in 
Israeli industry, probably imposing the closure of the least ef- 
ficient factories, but the process would enhance productivity 
and would therefore be a healthy one. One could also hope 
that the association would encourage European investments 
in the Israeli economy, which had a level of import of goods 
similar to that of other Mediterranean countries with a popu- 
lation ten times bigger. 
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On September 1, 1969, the Commission applied a reduc- 
tion of 40% on the custom duty on oranges; however, the sys- 
tem of reference prices remained unchanged. 

France, probably anxious to make progress with the 
North African countries, changed its stand and at the meet- 
ing of the Council of Ministers of July 22, 1969, Foreign Min- 
ister Schuman stated that whoever was in favor of a prefer- 
ential agreement with Israel must at the same time accept the 
same principle for any Arab country asking for it as well. This 
idea was accepted by the other members of the Community 
and the way was open for a decision. On October 17, 1969, 
the Council issued the mandate for the negotiations “within 
the general framework of its Mediterranean policy and in ex- 
pectation of a balanced development in its relations with the 
countries of the region” 

Finally a preferential agreement with Israel was signed 
on June 29, 1970, in Luxembourg; on the same day a similar 
treaty was signed with Spain: the Netherlands would have op- 
posed the signature of an agreement with Spain, because of 
the Franco regime, and made it conditional on a simultane- 
ous signature with Israel. 

An association under Article 238 was refused to Israel 
mainly on political grounds, but a new interpretation was 
given to Article 113, on which also this agreement was based, 
in order to give it a preferential nature. Under the clause of 
the agreement, which entered into force on October 1, 1970, 
with a duration of five years, more than 850 Israeli industrial 
products exported to the EEC benefited from a reduction in 
custom duties which progressively reached 50%. Some sen- 
sitive products were put on a special list and given a smaller 
reduction or a quota ceiling (cotton fabrics); other Israeli 
products were totally excluded. It was then that the impor- 
tant principle of some reciprocal treatment was established 
by Israel for goods originating in the EEC; these goods were 
divided in four categories and a reduction of between 30% 
and 10% was granted by Israel. The value of custom reduc- 
tion given by Israel was equal to 40% of that granted by the 
EEC to Israel. 

Israeli agricultural products were granted a 40% reduc- 
tion in customs duties for citrus, bananas, and avocados; 
a 30% reduction for fresh vegetables and 40% on fruit pre- 
serves. No modification was introduced in the system of ref- 
erence price. 

Some Arab states opposed the conclusion of the new 
agreement with Israel fearing that it would weaken the Arab 
boycott; the secretariat of the Arab League sent a memoran- 
dum to the Commission threatening to impose a boycott on 
the EEc members. There was also a hint that Arab oil produc- 
ers would reconsider their policy if Israel were to be linked 
to the Community. 


The Enlargement of the Community 

The accession of Great Britain, Denmark, and Ireland to the 
Community on January 1, 1973, created a completely new 
situation that could deeply affect the Israeli economy. Israel 
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was worried mainly by the changes that would occur in Great 
Britain because of the great weight of this country in Israeli 
exports (especially of agricultural products) as well as the 
fact that the British would raise their custom duties up to the 
level of cet. The British market had been for years tradition- 
ally the most important outlet for Israeli fresh oranges and 
citrus juices; the British government had a very liberal policy 
on food imports since its agriculture could not supply more 
than a small part of local consumption. Entering the Commu- 
nity meant a major change for Great Britain since the Com- 
munity had a huge surplus of food and the Ec would impose 
the Common Agricultural Policy. Custom duties on fresh or- 
anges and orange juice, for example, would rise steeply; Mo- 
rocco and Tunisia would enjoy a 4% reduction and therefore 
there was a danger of diversion of trade in favor of the oranges 
of these countries against Israeli fruit. Plywood and bromine 
were among the Israeli industrial products that would have 
to pay higher custom duties because of the British adhesion 
to the BEC. 


The Mediterranean Policy 
On February 9, 1971, the European Parliament adopted a 
resolution inviting the member states to draw up a common 
policy towards the Mediterranean countries. At the meeting 
of the EEC Council of Ministers on June 26-27, 1972, Maurice 
Schuman, French foreign minister, presented a completely 
new idea: that a “global solution for manufactured products” 
be found to solve most of the problems of Spain, Israel, and 
other Mediterranean countries. 

The official Israeli reaction to the French proposal was 
stated by Foreign Minister Abba Eban in a press conference 
given on August 7, 1972: 


I was asked about an idea, proposed by M. Schuman, of a Medi- 
terranean free-trade area including Israel. I think it is a positive 
idea. It responds to Israel’s desire to be associated with a large 
market and a large community into which its exports would 
have free entry. We must understand, and our industrialists too, 
that reciprocity is involved. We would have to open our market, 
which is a large one for Europe, much more widely... 


On November 6 and 7, 1972, the Community Council of Min- 
isters set out the guidelines of the global approach which was 
to include all the countries of the Mediterranean plus Jordan, 
with the aim of creating free-trade areas progressively cover- 
ing also the main agricultural products, as well as organizing 
financial cooperation for some countries. 

On January 30, 1973, a protocol was signed by the Com- 
munity with Israel and a formal promise was given that a new 
agreement should be negotiated and would enter into force 
before January 1974, when the first adjustment to CET was due 
to take place in Great Britain. 

The Council gave a first mandate to the Commission 
on June 25/26, 1973, but it was not possible to respect the time- 
table and to complete the package deal with Israel, Spain, Mo- 
rocco, Tunisia, Algeria, and Malta before the end of the year. 
At the very last moment the British government decided uni- 
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laterally to apply a “standstill,” not raising duties on imports 
from the six Mediterranean countries. The danger of a nega- 
tive repercussion on the Israeli economy deriving from the 
British adhesion was thus temporarily avoided. 

A wide range of opinions appeared once more among 
the member states of the Community. France gave all its sup- 
port to Spain and the North African countries and stressed 
its friendship for the Arab countries. Italy was torn between 
the necessity of paying for most of the concessions to be made 
on agricultural products of other Mediterranean countries, of- 
ten in competition with its own, and the desire to play fully 
its role of a Mediterranean power. Germany, the main com- 
mercial partner of the Mediterranean countries, had a moral 
obligation to Israel and the will to reach an understanding 
with the Arab states, while generally helping in removing 
obstacles in the way of the Israeli agreement. In the Benelux 
countries the business community was eager for closer links 
with Spain, while public opinion and Parliaments were against 
Spain for political reasons and in favor of closer links with 
Israel. A compromise was found enabling each member state 
to foster its political and economic goals in accordance with 
its sympathies and interests. In order to avoid United States’ 
opposition to the Mediterranean policy, Great Britain asked 
and obtained the assurance that no reverse preferences should 
be given by the southern Mediterranean countries, with the 
exception of Israel, to the EEC. 

After a first round of negotiations, the Commission sent 
back its proposals to the Council, accepting most of the Israeli 
requests, in order to obtain a “supplementary mandate.” The 
Council met again and in its session of July 22/23, 1974, gave 
the general guidelines for a new mandate. 

In December 1974 a new round of negotiations led, after 
a non-stop meeting from 3 P.M. till 7:25 A.M. next morning, 
to an agreed text of the new treaty establishing a free trade 
area for industrial products. The new agreement was signed 
in Brussels on May 11, 1975, by Foreign Minister Yigal Allon 
for Israel and by the Irish foreign minister, Garrett Fitzgerald, 
for the EEC. The agreement, which came into force on July 1, 
1975, has no time limit and is therefore still in force; it is of 
a much wider scope than the two previous ones as it estab- 
lishes a free trade area although limited to industrial prod- 
ucts; Israel gave full reciprocity but with a delay of some years. 
Thus, while the EEC completed tariff dismantling on Israeli 
goods already on July 1, 1977, the gradual implementation of 
the same dismantling by Israel on EEC goods was completed 
on January 1, 1989, simultaneously to goods originating in the 
United States thanks to the Free Trade Agreement between 
Israel and that country. 

The Israeli industrialist could now look at the whole 
Community as its potential market and should be able to 
produce on a much bigger scale well above the needs of the 
Israeli domestic market. On the other hand the competition 
with European goods was now felt inside Israel itself and this 
implied the need to reach higher productivity, better quality, 
and in general a more competitive product. 
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Political Cooperation 

The first aim of the EEC was political although at first it was eas- 
ier to build the economic side; in November 1970 the foreign 
ministers of the Six discussed for the first time in Munich a 
common stand on Middle Eastern problems. Immediately after 
the Yom Kippur War of October 1973, an oil boycott was de- 
clared by oarec, the Arab Oil Producers Organization, against 
the Netherlands and Denmark. This provoked the Declaration 
of the Nine of November 6, 1973, a kind of total surrender to 
the Arabs in which four principles were established as the basis 
for the common European policy: the inadmissibility of acqui- 
sition of territories by force; the necessity for Israel to end the 
territorial occupation in place since 1967; the respect for su- 
zerainty, territorial integrity, and independence of every state 
of the region and their rights to live in peace within secure and 
recognized borders; the recognition that due account should 
be taken of the legitimate rights of the Palestinians. 

The beginning of the Euro-Arab dialogue at the end 
of December 1973 in Copenhagen and its subsequent evolu- 
tion was a factor for a change to a growingly pro-Arab stand. 
The Declaration of the Nine in Venice was given on June 
13, 1980, after the historic meeting of President Anwar Sadat 
with Prime Minister Menachem Begin in Jerusalem and 
the subsequent signature of the Peace Treaty between Israel 
and Egypt in 1979. In December 1979 the Soviet Union invaded 
Afghanistan. Some believe that the strategic aim of Europe 
was to use the outraged feelings of Third World countries re- 
garding the invasion in order to reinforce the European pres- 
ence in the Islamic world. To this purpose the price of support- 
ing the Arab thesis, the PLo, and the right to self-determination 
of the Palestinians did not seem too high. According to the 
Venice declaration of June 13, 1980, the countries of the Euro- 
pean Community would be ready to participate in “a system 
of concrete and obligatory guaranties including in the field” 
(Art. 5), the Palestinian people should be able “to exercise fully 
its right to self-determination” (Art. 6), the PLO “must be as- 
sociated with the negotiations” (Art. 7), the Jewish settlements 
in the administered territories are considered to be illegal and 
“a grave obstacle to the peace process” (Art. 9), Israel should 
put an end to its territorial occupation (Art. 9). Israel did not 
agree to the text and the spirit of the Venice declaration which 
ignored the Camp David peace treaty between Israel and Egypt 
and was considered to be unbalanced and pro-Arab. 

The Israeli invasion of Lebanon in 1982 brought the rela- 
tions with the states of the EEC to their lowest ebb; the Ten at 
Luxembourg in their declaration of June 29, 1982, maintained 
“their vigorous condemnation of the Israeli invasion of Leba- 
non,’ demanded “an immediate withdrawal of Israeli forces,” 
and “a simultaneous withdrawal of the Palestinian forces in 
West Beirut” and admonished that: 


Israel will not obtain the security to which it has a right by 
using force and creating “faits accomplis” but it can find this 
security by satisfying the legitimate aspirations of the Palestin- 
ian people, who should have the opportunity to exercise their 
right to self-determination with all that this implies. 
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The Council of Ministers also decided to suspend the signature 
of the second Financial Protocol already initialed. Israel was 
even accused by Mr. Pisani, member of the Ec Commission, to 
have blocked European humanitarian aid to Lebanon - which 
had never been sent in the first place. 

At the beginning of September 1982 the massacre at Sa- 
bra and Shatila provoked the “profound shock and revulsion” 
of the Ten; they also welcomed the American initiative con- 
tained in President Reagan’s speech of September 1, 1982, and 
underlined “the importance of the statement adopted by Arab 
heads of state and governments at Fez on September 9” calling 
“for a similar expression of a will of peace on the part of Israel” 
(Declaration of the Ten of September 20, 1982). 

At the European Council of Stuttgart (June 17-19, 1983) 
the Ten, under the presidency of Germany, took a positive 
view of the Israeli- Lebanese Peace Treaty and decided to re- 
sume normal relations with Israel allowing for the signature 
of the second financial protocol and the meeting of the Coun- 
cil of Cooperation. In the Dublin summit of December 3-4, 
1984, the Ten reiterated that the PLo must be associated with 
negotiations but refrained from any new Middle Eastern ini- 
tiative. Bettino Craxi was the first European prime minister 
to go and meet Yasser Arafat, in Tunisia on December 7, 1984. 
The Ten had mixed feelings about American initiatives; they 
considered Arafat as a moderate who could be convinced to 
state publicly the abandonment of terror; they felt that if Ara- 
fat disappeared any successor might be much more radical. 
The huge economic interest of many European companies in 
the Arab countries seemed best assured by intimate contact 
with Arafat. 

In the year 1985 two events showed how wide the gap be- 
tween the Europeans and Israel had remained: the Israeli raid 
on the PLo headquarters near Tunis on October 1, and the hi- 
jacking of the Italian boat Achille Lauro some days later. The 
first was compared by an Italian minister to the Nazi killing 
of innocent hostages, among them Jews, by the Nazis in Fosse 
Ardeatine near Rome in March 1944; the second gave rise in 
the Italian media to the idea that Israel could avoid Palestinian 
terrorism if it only agreed to make concessions to the PLO. 

The Israeli prime minister, Shimon Peres, launched a 
peace plan at the General Assembly of the United Nations in 
New York in October 1985, with the idea of an international 
conference that would accompany direct negotiations among 
the parties. Peres presented an Israeli scheme for peace at the 
Council of Cooperation in Brussels in January 1987. The dec- 
laration of the Twelve of February 23, 1987, reasserted that a 
negotiated solution in the Middle East should be based on 
the Venice Declaration; the Twelve were in favor of an inter- 
national conference under the auspices of the United Nations 
and they expressed the wish “to see an improvement in the 
living conditions of the inhabitants of the occupied territo- 
ries.” 

The entrance of Spain and Portugal into the European 
Community on January 1, 1986, worried Israeli farmers be- 
cause 70% of their total production is exported and about 
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70% of total agricultural exports go to the Ec countries; their 
exports could be endangered by preferential treatment given 
to Spain, their main competitor. 

Ata very early stage, in 1982, the Israeli Mission in Brus- 
sels voiced its concerns about the possible negative repercus- 
sions of the entry of Spain; the Ec decided that traditional cur- 
rents of trade should be allowed to continue unhampered. In 
this spirit a protocol was signed on December 8, 1986, that was 
aimed at solving some of the problems of Israeli agricultural 
exports during the transitional period of the Spanish acces- 
sion. At the end of July 1987 the additional protocols of adap- 
tation between Israel, Spain, and Portugal were initialed. 

A problem which gave rise to some tension between 
Israel and the Ec Commission was the sudden decision by 
the Council of Ministers to unilaterally grant the same prefer- 
ences enjoyed by Israeli products entering the Ec to Palestin- 
ian products originating in the territories. The decision was 
published on December 31, 1986; the Israeli authorities felt that 
the Twelve had more in mind to help the Palestinian entity 
evolve into a state than merely economic matters. 

After months of negotiations Israel accepted the Ec de- 
cision for the direct export of agricultural products from the 
West Bank and Gaza Strip to the Ec. Subsequently the Coun- 
cil of Ministers approved on December 15, 1987, the signature 
of three additional protocols, including one on Israeli agri- 
cultural exports, which was long overdue, since it had to give 
Israel some defense against damages caused by the Spanish ad- 
hesion of January 1, 1986. The European Parliament, in an un- 
precedented move, decided on March 9, 1988, not to approve 
the ratification of the Protocols because of Israeli repression of 
the Intifada and the obstruction of Palestinian exports, which 
had been settled by then. This was a de facto political sanction 
using economic means; eventually the European Parliament 
ratified the three protocols on October 12, 1988. 

On December 30, 1989, there was a demonstration in 
Jerusalem organized by the Peace Now movement. Excessive 
force was used by the Israeli police and on January 18, 1990, 
the European Parliament condemned “the brutal intervention 
of the Israeli police during the demonstration” and recalled a 
previous resolution concerning the closing down of Palestin- 
ian universities. The EP called on the Commission “to freeze 
immediately budget heading 7394 allocated to scientific coop- 
eration with Israel.” The Ec Commission on February 7 quickly 
complied with this resolution and suspended the scientific co- 
operation; it took more than a year to restore those joint proj- 
ects unilaterally brought to an end by the Commission. 

Financial aid to the Palestinians started in 1982 with a 
small sum of 3 million Ecu yearly; in the year 1991 after the 
Gulf War, an emergency aid of 60 millions Ecu was decided 
upon but again the Commission made it conditional on the 
nomination of its representative for the distribution of this 
aid in the territories: a request considered by the Israelis to 
be political. 

In a meeting which took place in Paris in June 1991 be- 
tween Foreign Minister David Levy and the European “troika” 
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a wide agreement was reached: Israel would be admitted to 
the European Economic Space, the Community would par- 
ticipate in the future Peace Conference on the Middle East, 
and the Commission would appoint its representative to the 
territories. No timetable or technical details were given and 
the entrance of Israel to the European Economic Space was 
never implemented. ; tate 
[Sergio I. Minerbi] 
Later Developments 
Relations between Israel and the European Union (£v) are 
now formally governed by the Euro-Mediterranean Partner- 
ship, established through the Eu-Israel Association Agreement 
and the regional dimension of the Barcelona Process. 

Israel was keen on becoming a part of the Barcelona Pro- 
cess, initiated in 1995, between the EU and 12 Mediterranean 
partners. This initiative was conceived by the Eu mainly with 
a view to the Maghreb countries. These countries, which had 
historical ties with France, were sending thousands of emi- 
grants to Europe. The Eu felt that raising the standard of life 
in the Maghreb countries and creating new jobs would bring 
less pressure to immigrate to the Ev. The situation was radi- 
cally different for Israel. 

Ten years later, the achievements of the Barcelona Pro- 
cess are rather modest. Mediterranean countries need to cre- 
ate 5 million jobs a year, a target which seems impossible to 
attain. The Ev also hoped that through the Euro-Mediter- 
ranean Partnership it would have a say in the Middle East 
peace process. 

The major development which took place since the early 
1990s in the relations between Israel and the Eu has been the 
signature of the Association Agreement, which was signed 
on November 20, 1995, and replaced the earlier Coopera- 
tion Agreement of 1975. The Association Agreement went 
into force on June 1, 2000, following ratification by the 15 
Member State Parliaments, the European Parliament, and 
the Knesset. 

The principles outlined in the treaty were not always fully 
implemented. According to the treaty, regional cooperation 
should be encouraged, a regular political dialogue should be 
established, as well as a dialogue on scientific, technological, 
and cultural matters. The regular political dialogue has taken 
place on rare occasions, probably because the EU was con- 
stantly taking sides in the ongoing conflict between Israel and 
the Palestinians, in favor of the latter. 

The situation has been rather better in the field of eco- 
nomic cooperation. In trade relations, the Ev is Israel’s 
major trading partner, with about 40% of Israeli imports com- 
ing from the Eu and about 33% of Israeli exports directed 
to the Ev. In the year 2004, total imports from the Eu reached 
$16,813 million, while total exports reached $10,721 mil- 
lion. The figures excluding diamonds are respectively $7,611 
million for the imports and $7,435 million for the exports. 
One could jump to the conclusion that the huge deficit of 
about $4 billion a year is due mainly to the trade in dia- 
monds. 
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Cooperation has been the best in the field of science and 
technology. Israel is highly advanced in technological innova- 
tion, especially in the electronics industry and biotechnology. 
Many achievements in the electronics industry are due to fall- 
out from military research. 

On March 8, 1999, the Agreement for Scientific and 
Technical Cooperation between the European Community 
and Israel went into force. Thus Israel has been fully associ- 
ated with the 5‘ Framework Programme (FP*) for Commu- 
nity RTD (1999-2002). Later, Israel became fully associated 
in the 6 Framework Programme (2002-06) as of Decem- 
ber 16, 2002. 

With the access granted to Israel to the Framework Pro- 
gramme for Community RTD, the financial flow was reversed. 
Instead of the about $20 million a year received by Israeli bod- 
ies from the Ev, $36.6 million were paid by Israel as its par- 
ticipation fee. Israel’s share is calculated on the basis of the 
percentage of its GNP compared to the total GNP of all con- 
tributing countries. Israel’s status of “Associated Country” re- 
quires financial participation in the rp budget, which reached 
Euro 150 million for FP5 and Euro 192 million for FP6. In re- 
turn Israeli organizations, which take part in selected joint EU- 
Israel projects, can receive a financial contribution from the 
Commission consisting of the reimbursement of some of the 
costs incurred. The Israeli contributions are very substantial 
in comparison with the total expenditure of the Israeli govern- 
ment in support of industrial-scientific research. 

The main advantage of working with European bodies is 
to share risks and costs. On the other hand, about 40 percent 
of the groups working in the framework program do not en- 
visage any product at all. In September 2003, there were 623 
joint research projects associating Israeli groups to the FP5; 
out of them, 143 were under Israeli coordination. Total esti- 
mated European funds to Israeli research reached Euro 163 
million in FP5. 

At the end of September 2000, the Palestinians started 
a new Intifada. Five years later, in September 2005, the Pal- 
estinians counted more than 3,000 victims, while the Israelis 
lost more than 1,000 people, mainly civilians. The Palestin- 
ians perpetrated many terrorist actions, but obtained no 
political results, notwithstanding the support they received 
from the Ev. 

On April 30, 2003, the U.S. State Department released the 
text of the “roadmap” to a permanent solution to the Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict. The roadmap specifies the steps for the 
two parties to take to reach a settlement, and a timeline for do- 
ing so, under the auspices of the Quartet - the United States, 
the European Union, the United Nations, and Russia. 

On June 4, 2003, a meeting took place at Aqaba, with 
President George Bush, King Abdullah of Jordan, Israeli Prime 
Minister Ariel Sharon, and Palestinian Prime Minister Mah- 
moud Abbas. In his statement Prime Minister Ariel Sharon 
referred to the possibility of establishing a Palestinian state 
within temporary borders, if the conditions for this were met. 
The Palestinian state will, inter alia, be completely demilita- 
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rized. This state will be the home of the Palestinian diaspora; 
no Palestinian refugees will be permitted to enter the terri- 
tory of the State of Israel. 

On May 1, 2004, the Eu was enlarged to 25 Member 
States and established a new “European Neighborhood Pol- 
icy” designed to offer its neighbors greater political, secu- 
rity, economic, and cultural cooperation. Policy negotiations 
with partner countries are meant to bring upon an agreed 
Action Plan. 

On the political level, the discrepancies between the 
European stand and Israeli policy were most intense during 
the year 2004 and, sometimes, Israel felt that the Europeans 
went further than criticizing a policy, but were casting doubt 
on the legitimacy of the existence of the State of Israel. The 
European Council of March 25-6, 2004 declared: 


The European Council expressed its deep concern at the situa- 
tion in the Middle East ... following in particular the extra-judi- 
cial killing of Hamas leader Sheikh Ahmed Yassin. While having 
repeatedly condemned terrorist atrocities against Israelis and 
recognized Israel’s right to protect its citizens against terrorist 
attacks, the European Union has consistently opposed extra-ju- 
dicial killings, which are contrary to international law. 


In July 2004, Javier Solana, the chief representative for foreign 
policy and security of EU, met Prime Minister Ariel Sharon, 
who said: “Israel is interested in integrating the international 
community, mainly Europe, in the peace process with the Pal- 
estinians, but without a radical modification of the European 
stand, mainly regarding the security of Israel and its need of 
defending itself, it will be very difficult to do so” Solana said 
on this occasion: “The Eu has a role in Middle East peace 
talks, like it or not.” 

The Ev asked Israel to dismantle its security fence, to 
freeze the settlements in the territories, to stop extrajudicial 
executions (“targeted killings”), to guarantee human rights 
and better living conditions for the Palestinians. 

The Ev is one of the main contributors of financial aid 
to the Palestinian Authority and Israel has expressed doubts 
that a part of its disbursement is not being used for terrorist 
activities. The European Anti-Fraud Office, oLAF, made an 
investigation, but did not find enough proof to substantiate 
the accusation, while at the same time it did not exclude the 
possibility altogether. 

Among the possible causes of the negative stand taken 
by the Ev the following may be indicated: the success of Pal- 
estinian propaganda depicting Israel as a demon comparable 
to the Nazis; the success of the Intifada in influencing pub- 
lic opinion, especially through television; the enormous eco- 
nomic interests of most of the European countries in the Arab 
countries and their desire to go on selling them huge quan- 
tities of arms. 

After the death of Yasser Arafat, chairman of the PLo, in 
November 2004, a new Palestinian leadership agreed to and 
implemented a kind of truce. Israel, for its part, decided uni- 
laterally to dismantle all 21 of its settlements in the Gaza Strip 
(*Gush Katif) and from four more settlements in northern 
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Samaria. Disengagement from the Gaza Strip was completed 
on September 12, 2005. 

The Action Plan with Israel was concluded on December 
13, 2004. It allows the possibility for Israel to participate pro- 
gressively in key aspects of Eu policies and programs, to up- 
grade the scope and intensity of political cooperation, to en- 
courage Israeli legislation as a means to open the Ev internal 
market to Israel, and to achieve greater liberalization of trade, 
services, and agriculture. The Action Plan identifies, inter alia, 
as priorities cooperation in the Middle East conflict and other 
areas, counter-terrorism, non-proliferation of weapons of 
mass destruction, human rights, improved dialogue between 
cultures and religions, migration issues, the fight against or- 
ganized crime and human trafficking and police and judicial 
cooperation, transport, energy, environment, science and 
technology, and people-to-people contacts. 

On September 15, 2005, Israeli Foreign Minister Silvan 
Shalom met in New York with Benita Ferrero-Waldner, the 
European Commissioner for External Relations and European 
Neighborhood Policy. She said: 


I have also reiterated to Minister Shalom that disengagement 
has to bring tangible and immediate improvement to the lives 
of ordinary Palestinians. It has to offer hope to both sides. 
We are working closely with James Wolfensohn, the Quartet 
Special Envoy, on ways to revitalize the Palestinian economy. 
We have offered our help and support to resolve crucial is- 
sues such as border crossing, customs and links between West 
Bank and Gaza. 


The Israeli authorities have been very satisfied with the new 
Action Plan, which extends cooperation to new fields. But it is 
doubtful that the Israelis really understand that this increased 
cooperation has a price: to accept the involvement of the EU 
in the peace process with the Palestinians. Vice Prime Min- 
ister Shimon Peres said that eventually a larger Europe will 
incorporate the Middle East. Then, Israel will certainly ask to 
be included in the economic network of Europe. 


Main Agreements between Israel and the EEC 

4 June 1964 Commercial Agreement 

29 June 1970 (Preferential) Agreement 

11 May 1975 Agreement (Industrial Free Trade Area); Kitvei 
Amana, n. 882. 

8 February 1977 Additional Protocol to the Agreement (on 
Scientific Cooperation); Kitvei Amana, n. 924. 

18 March 1981 Second Additional Protocol to the Agreement 
(relating to Greece); Kitvei Amana, n. 965. 

24 June 1983 Second Financial Protocol, Kitvei Amana, n. 
966. 

18 December 1984 Third Additional Protocol to the Agree- 
ment, Kitvei Amana, n. 986. 

15 December 1987 Fourth Additional Agreement to the Agree- 
ment (relating to Portugal and Spain), Official Journal of 
the European Communities, L 327 of 30.11.1988. 

15 December 1987 Third Financial Protocol, Ibidem. 

20 November 1995 Signature of the Association Agreement 
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1 June 2000 The Association Agreement entered into force 

8 March 1999 Agreement for Scientific and Technical Co-op- 
eration between the Ec and Israel, entered into force 

16 December 2002 Israel associated to the 6 Framework 
Programme 

13 December 2004 Action Plan with Israel concluded 


[Sergio I. Minerbi (274 ed.)] 


°EUSEBIUS PAMPHILI (c. 260-339 c.£.), Church Fa- 
ther and archbishop of Caesarea. Eusebius was born in Cae- 
sarea Maritima, where he was a pupil of the priest Pamphi- 
lus (c. 240-309), who had studied with Origen. Eusebius was 
appointed bishop in c. 313. He was associated with imperial 
court circles and was a devoted admirer of the emperor *Con- 
stantine. A scholar in a wide range of fields, Eusebius was a 
prolific writer on exegesis, history, apologetics, and dogmat- 
ics. Especially important is his Chronicle, a summary of world 
history based partly on the Bible. Historia Ecclesiastica is a 
study of Church history in ten volumes (completed in 324) 
up to the time of the victory of Christianity under Constan- 
tine. Important for Church history is his small work on the 
Christian martyrs of Palestine. He also wrote a biography of 
Constantine, a panegyric to the emperor who built the first 
churches in Palestine (notably those at Bethlehem and at Gol- 
gotha in Jerusalem). 

Eusebius’ theological position is reflected in his two 
great works: 

(1) Praeparatio Evangelica (“Preparation for Christian- 
ity”), in which he proves the Greek views on religion to be 
baseless, Judaism alone providing the proper foundation for 
the establishment of religion; 

(2) Demonstratio Evangelica (“Proof of the Truth of 
Christianity”), in which he severely criticizes Judaism for 
failing to perceive that the revelation of God in the Bible was 
merely a prelude to “the glad tidings [the gospel] of the king- 
dom of God” and that only in the New Testament do these 
“glad tidings” appear. 

The Onomasticon of Eusebius, written between 313 and 
early 325, contains more than 1,000 place-names mentioned 
in the Bible and gospels which he arranged alphabetically by 
books of the Bible, following the Septuagint spelling of the 
names. The primary aim was for it to be used as a sourcebook 
to facilitate the reading of the Old Testament with the topog- 
raphy of the Holy Land as its backdrop. At the time of Euse- 
bius, the proper veneration of the places associated with Jesus 
had still not been fully established and so he would not have 
deemed it necessary to list such sites in his Onomasticon. One 
assumes that when Eusebius wrote in Greek “one can see this 
place to this very day...,” it meant that he had actually visited 
the place himself, or that he acquired some reliable first-hand 
information about it. He was particularly good when it came 
to places in the hill country and along the coast, but less re- 
liable about far-flung places. There is also information in his 
work about provinces and administrative districts, about the 
ethnic makeup of settlements, topography and holy places, 
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and references to roads. The distances, taken from Roman 
road maps (e.g., the Peutinger Map) and stated in Roman 
miles, help determine urban boundaries and the course of 
highways, and they also provide information on the physical 
geography of the country. Eusebius also consulted the writ- 
ings of Josephus. He reports that in his time Jews, Christians, 
and pagans coexisted in the country, with a large number of 
Jewish villages in his day but only four Christian ones. The 
Onomasticon was also a major source of inspiration for the 
*Madaba mosaic map of the Holy Land, which is dated to the 
second half of the sixth century. The mosaicist in some cases 
even copied Eusebius’ mistakes. While this was not in any way 
a comprehensive listing of all the places in the Bible - a feat 
Eusebius may very well have intended but never succeeded to 
do - his work serves as an important source of information 
on the country in the early fourth century. 

In c. 420 the Onomasticon was translated into Latin by 
Jerome who made several additions reflecting the changes 
that had meanwhile occurred. Extracts from the Syriac ver- 
sion appeared in 1924. Klostermann’s edition from 1904 Das 
Onomastikon der biblischen Ortsnamen was until recently 
the version most frequently referred to by scholars. A trans- 
lation into Hebrew was made by Ezra Zion Melamed in 1933 
and published with a commentary in Tarbiz (reprinted as a 
separate publication in 1966). A translation into English was 
made by G.S.P. Freeman-Grenville (2003). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.P. Migne (ed.), Patrologia Graeca, vols. 
X1X-XXIv (complete works); R. Laqueur, Eusebius als Historiker 
seiner Zeit (1929); H. Berkhof, Die Theologie des Eusebius (1939); 4 
(1932/33), 78-96, 248-84; Thomsen, in: ZDPvV, 26 (1903), 97ff. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.S. Wallace-Hadrill, Eusebius of Caesarea (1960); 
R.M. Grant, Eusebius as Church Historian (1980); T.D. Barnes, Con- 
stantine and Eusebius (1981); E.Z. Melamed, “Onomasticon, in: En- 
cyclopedia Biblica (1955), 151-54; E.Z. Melamed (transl. with notes), 
The Onomastikon of Eusebius (1966); D. Groh, “The Onomasticon of 
Eusebius and the Rise of Christian Palestine,’ in: Studia Patristica, 18 
(1985), 23-31; L. Di Segni, “The ‘Onomasticon’ of Eusebius and the 
Madaba Map, in: M. Piccirillo and E. Alliata (eds.), The Madaba Map 
Centenary, 1897-1997 (1999), 115-20; G.P. Grenville, R.L. Chapman, 
and J.E. Taylor, Palestine in the Fourth Century. The Onomasticon by 
Eusebius of Caesarea (2003). 


[Michael Avi- Yonah / Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


EUTHANASIA, term denoting “the action of inducing gen- 
tle and easy death,” first used by the British moral historian 
W.E.H. Lecky in 1869. Among advocates of this measure to 
terminate the life of sufferers from incurable or painful disease 
are many earlier philosophers, Christian as well as pagan, in- 
cluding Plato in his Republic (3:405ff.) and Sir Thomas More 
in his Utopia (2:7). The precise Hebrew equivalent for euthana- 
sia, mitah yafah (“pleasant death”), occurs several times in the 
Talmud, though always in connection with the duty to reduce 
to a minimum the anguish of capital criminals before their 
execution (e.g., Sanh. 45a), and never in the sense of deliber- 
ately hastening the end of persons dying from natural causes. 
In the Jewish view, life being of infinite worth, any fraction 
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of it is of equally infinite value, and the relief from suffering 
cannot be purchased at the cost of life itself, whatever other 
concessions Jewish law may make or urge for the mitigation 
of pain. Hence, “a patient on his deathbed is considered as a 
living person in every respect ... and it is forbidden to cause 
him to die quickly ... or to move him from his place (lest this 
hasten his death);... and whoever closes his eyes with the on- 
set of death is regarded as shedding blood” (Sh. Ar., yD 339:1 
and gloss). Indeed, killing any innocent person, “whether he 
is healthy or about to die from natural causes,’ is legally codi- 
fied as murder (Maim. Yad, Roze’ah 2:7). Some recent rabbini- 
cal responsa, however, are inclined to sanction the cessation 
of “heroic” methods to prolong a lingering life without hope 
of recovery. The withdrawal of treatment under such circum- 
stances might be justified on the basis of the permission to re- 
move from a dying person an extraneous impediment, such as 
“a clattering noise or salt on his tongue, delaying the departure 
of his soul” (Sh. Ar., loc. cit., gloss). 

The otherwise uncompromising opposition to euthana- 
sia no doubt springs from the life-affirming attitude of Juda- 
ism in which, nationally as well as individually, life in misery 
is to be preferred to death with glory or dignity, a sentiment 
which stirred the Psalmist to exclaim gratefully: “The Lord 
hath chastened me sore; but He hath not given me over unto 
death” (Ps. 118:18). For the same reason, martyrdom is permit- 
ted only in the most exceptional circumstances; to lay down 
one’s life, even for the fulfillment of divine laws, when such 
sacrifice is not required by law, is regarded as a mortal offense 
(Maim. Yad, Yesodei ha-Torah 5:4). 


[Immanuel Jakobovits] 


In Nazi Germany 

Euthanasia was also a euphemism used by the Nazi regime 
for the murder of the disabled, a group of human beings de- 
famed as “life unworthy of life” Although Adolf Hitler and 
his associates talked about “mercy death” their aim was not 
to shorten the lives of persons with painful terminal diseases 
but to kill those they considered inferior, who could otherwise 
have lived for many years. 

The belief that mentally and physically disabled human 
beings should be excluded from a nation’s gene pool was a 
staple argument of the international eugenic movement, in 
Germany known as racial hygiene, and had led to widespread 
sterilization of the disabled in various countries, including the 
United States. The Nazis incorporated the goals of the eugeni- 
cists into their racial world view, and on July 14, 1933, only four 
and a half months after Hitler became chancellor, the German 
government enacted the Law for the Prevention of Offspring 
with Hereditary Diseases, the so-called sterilization law man- 
dating the compulsory sterilization of the disabled. This law 
led to the sterilization of three to four hundred thousand dis- 
abled German nationals, representing about 0.5 percent of the 
German population. 

The attack on patients with disabilities in state hospitals 
and nursing homes during the 1930s had involved sterilization 
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and a reduced standard of care. But this was only the begin- 
ning. In 1935 Adolf Hitler told Gerhard Wagner, the Reich phy- 
sicians’ leader, that once war began he would implement the 
killing of the disabled. As Germany unleashed World War 11 
and Nazi policy became more radical, the regime crossed the 
line separating traditional eugenic policies from killing opera- 
tions. Although this radical decision had been initiated by the 
political leadership, the scientific and medical community did 
not oppose it, because the idea had circulated since at least 
1920, the year the jurist Karl Binding and the psychiatrist Al- 
fred Hoche published The Authorization for the Destruction 
of Life Unworthy of Life. 

The first Nazi killing operation was directed against in- 
stitutionalized disabled patients. It started with the killing of 
infants and young children born with mental or physical dis- 
abilities. Hitler appointed Dr. Karl Brandt, his escorting phy- 
sician, and Philipp Bouhler, who headed the Chancellery of 
the Fuehrer (Kanzlei des Fuehrers, or KdF), to direct the killing 
operation, and they in turn designated Viktor Brack, chief of 
Office 11 in the KdF, as the person to implement the Fuehrer’s 
order. The so-called children’s euthanasia was top-secret and 
was carried out in various hospitals. There the children were 
placed in so-called special children’s wards; they were killed 
with an overdose of common barbiturates, and sometimes 
also through starvation diets. 

In September 1939, the killing operation was expanded 
to include adults. Hitler first appointed Leonardo Conti, state 
secretary for health in the Reich Ministry of Interior, to direct 
adult euthanasia, telling him in the presence of Hans Heinrich 
Lammers and Martin Bormann “that he considered it appro- 
priate that life unfit for living of severely insane patients should 
be ended by intervention that would result in death” Conti 
accepted the assignment, but he did not remain in charge 
long; within a few weeks, Hitler replaced him, turning once 
again to Brandt and Bouhler as his plenipotentiaries, so that 
Brack and the KdF could administer adult euthanasia along- 
side that for children. To avoid implicating the Chancellery, 
the staff administering the euthanasia killings moved from the 
KdF into a confiscated Jewish villa at Tiergarten Street num- 
ber 4 and euthanasia was thus soon known as Operation T4, 
or simply as T4. 

The method used to kill the children could not be used 
to kill the far larger number of adults. To accomplish its task, 
T4 therefore constructed killing centers, including gas cham- 
bers and crematoria, and developed a killing technique to se- 
lect, transport, and “process” the victims. And always the kill- 
ers robbed the corpses of their victims, taking gold teeth and 
bridge work to enrich the state as well as internal organs to 
enrich “scientific research” For this purpose, 14 established 
six killing centers - Brandenburg, Grafeneck, Hartheim, Son- 
nenstein, Bernburg, and Hadamar - but only four were ever 
operational at the same time. To hide the killings, 14 used sub- 
terfuge to fool the relatives; the killing centers camouflaged 
as hospitals wrote letters of condolence and issued fraudulent 
death certificates. 
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In their 1920 book, Binding and Hoche had argued 
that euthanasia could only function if the act of this kind 
of mercy death would be decriminalized, so that physicians 
would not have to fear prosecution under the murder statute, 
paragraph 212 of the German penal code, which remained 
in force throughout the Nazi period. Since Hitler absolutely 
refused to consider promulgating a euthanasia law, the KdF 
decided to ask Hitler for written orders, so that they could 
convince physicians to collaborate. In October 1939, Hitler 
finally signed a document, more an authorization than an 
order, that had been prepared by the kdr. But to emphasize 
that war would not only alter the international status of the 
Reich but also herald “domestic purification,’ he predated it 
to September 1, 1939, the day World War 11 began. Prepared 
on Hitler's personal stationery, as if mass murder was his “pri- 
vate affair,’ but never promulgated or published in any legal 
gazette, this authorization did not actually have the force of 
law, but served, nevertheless, as the “legal” basis for the kill- 
ing operation. 

The imposed secrecy did not prevent news of the mur- 
der of the disabled to reach the general population. The unrest 
of victims’ relatives posed a danger to the regime, and in Au- 
gust 1941 Hitler therefore ordered a stop to the gassing of 
the disabled. This order did not, however, end the killing of 
the disabled; only their gassing in killing centers stopped. 
Children’s euthanasia continued without interruption; adults 
were murdered in regular hospitals spread throughout the 
Reich. The 14 killing centers also continued to operate for 
several years; they were used to kill concentration camp in- 
mates under a killing enterprise known as Operation 14 f13. 
The Austrian killing center Hartheim near Linz continued in 
operation until late in 1944 for the killings under 14f13 and 
later for the murder of prisoners from the nearby Mauthau- 
sen concentration camp. Furthermore, a selected number of 
T4 male staff members were dispatched to Lublin to operate 
the killing centers of Operation Reinhard: Belzec, Sobibor, 
and Treblinka. One of those was the Austrian physician Irm- 
fried Eberl, medical director of the T4 killing centers in Bran- 
denburg and Bernburg, who served as the first commandant 
of Treblinka. 

After the war, the perpetrators argued that Jews were 
never killed in Operation T4, since they did not “deserve” 
mercy death, and this was believed at the Nuremberg and 
later trials. But this was not true. Jewish institutionalized dis- 
abled patients were included alongside non-Jewish victims 
from the beginning. In the spring of 1940, however, a deci- 
sion was made on the highest level to kill Jewish patients as a 
group. They were concentrated in a number of central in- 
stitutions, and killed in the closest killing center. But for 
the Jews there were no letters of condolence; the Jews were 
supposed to disappear without a trace. In the end, how- 
ever, T4 did issue fraudulent death certificates long after the 
victims had been killed; this permitted T4 to extort money 
for weeks, even months, for upkeep of the already murdered 
Jewish patients. To accomplish this, T4 claimed the patients 
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had been deported to a non-existent hospital in Cholm in Po- 
land, and issued fraudulent death certificates with that non- 


existent address. 
[Henry Friedlander (2"4 ed.)] 
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°EUTROPIUS (fourth century c.£.), author of a compen- 
dium of Roman history. He mentions *Pompey’s Judean cam- 
paign in 63 B.c.E. and the subjugation of the Jews by *Vespa- 
sian (Breviarium, 6:14, 16; 7:19). 

[Jacob Petroff] 


EVANS, ELI (1936—_), U.S. administrator and Jewish histo- 
rian. Evans was born in Durham, North Carolina, where his 
father served six terms as mayor from 1950 to 1962. His grand- 
mother founded the first southern chapter of the Hadassah 
organization in the pre-World War 1 period. 
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After graduating from the University of North Caro- 
lina in 1958, he took a law degree at Yale University in 1963. 
He worked in various branches of government, state and na- 
tional, as a speechwriter for President Lyndon Johnson, and 
as a White House assistant. 

In 1973, he published The Provincials: A Personal History 
of Jews in the South. The book provided an insight into the 
Jewry of the southern United States, which had never been 
studied in depth previously. One of Evans’ most revealing sta- 
tistics was that more than 45 Jews held mayorships and other 
leading government positions in southern communities. The 
book generated a new field of study of southern Jewry. 

Turning his focus to philanthropy, in 1977 Evans became 
the first president of the Revson Foundation, the charitable or- 
ganization started by Charles Revson, the founder of Revlon. 
He guided the foundation in four specific areas: urban affairs, 
with special emphasis on New York City; education; bio-medi- 
cal research policy; and Jewish philanthropy and education. 

In the Jewish field, the foundation made a number of sig- 
nificant gifts. The first major grant helped to underwrite the 
ten-part television series Civilization and the Jews, narrated 
by Abba Eban. A second gift made possible the production 
of Sesame Street in Hebrew by Israel Education Television. A 
further large gift was allocated to the Jewish Museum, New 
York, for its remodeling and expansion to provide an electron- 
ics education center on all aspects of Judaism. 

In 1988 Evans published a biography of the Civil War 
secretary of state Judah P. Benjamin: The Jewish Confederate. 
Evans mined previously untapped sources and demonstrated 
aspects of Benjamin's personality that reflected the continuing 
strain of his Judaism even though the well-known southerner 
did not practice his faith. In 1993 he published a collection of 
essays entitled The Lonely Days Were Sundays: Reflections of 
a Jewish Southerner. 

Evans retired from the Revson Foundation in 2003. In 
2004 the foundation honored its president emeritus with a 
substantial financial gift to the Carolina Center for Jewish 
Studies at the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill to 
establish a program in Evans’ name to support outreach ac- 
tivities on campus and in communities across North Carolina. 
The center, which was established at uNc’s College of Arts and 
Sciences in 2003, engages in teaching and research to explore 
Jewish history, culture, and religion in the United States and 
abroad. Involved with the center for Jewish studies since its 
inception, Evans serves as chairman of the advisory board. 

Often referred to as “the poet laureate of southern Jews,” 
Evans has served as the voice, as well as the heart and soul, of 
both his fellow southerners and fellow Americans. 

[David Geffen / Ruth Beloff (2"¢ ed.)] 


EVANS, JANE (1907-2004), U.S. Jewish communal leader. 
Born in New York City, Evans was raised as a Reform Jew in 
Brooklyn, beginning her lifelong affiliation with the Reform 
movement. She received her B.A. from Xavier University in 
Cincinnati and moved to St. Louis in 1928 where she began to 
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work as a designer and taught at the local yM/ywHa. She was 
recruited from there to become the executive director of the 
National Federation of Temple Sisterhoods for the *Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations in 1951. She developed its 
program on Jewish education and on world peace and through 
the *World Union of Progressive Judaism expanded the work 
of the NFTs overseas. She brought the energy and leadership 
of the NETS to the Jewish Braille Institute, whose board she 
had joined in 1933, only two years after it was founded. Un- 
der her leadership the Jewish Braille Institute provided re- 
sources to the Jewish blind in 40 countries. She eventually 
became president of the jBr in 1979, three years after her re- 
tirement from the UAHC, until 1993 when at the spry age of 
86 she stepped down. 

A woman of great intellect, integrity, and energy, Evans 
taught at the New School for Social Research in New York and 
devoted herself to Jewish and philanthropic causes throughout 
her long and active life. Widely known as a distinguished na- 
tional leader, a religious pacifist, and an advocate for human 
rights, she was a founder and former president of the Jewish 
Peace Fellowship and former president of the National Peace 
Conference. She was awarded the Abraham Joshua Heschel 
Award for peace work in the Jewish tradition. She served on 
the Commission on Displaced Persons of the American Jew- 
ish Conference after World War 11. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K.M. Olitzsky, L.J. Sussman, and M.H. Stern, 
Reform Judaism in America: A Biographical Dictionary and Source- 


book (1993). 
[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


EVANS, ROBERT (1930- ), U.S. film producer and actor. 
Born Robert Shapera in New York, Evans decided to become 
an actor in elementary school, and at 12 was cast in Radio Mys- 
tery Theater as a Nazi colonel. At 14 he was a regular talent 
on the radio program Let’s Pretend. He changed his name to 
Evans in middle school, and began to find roles on television. 
He ventured out to Hollywood, but returned home to work in 
his brother’s women’s clothing company, Evan Picone. By 25 
he was a millionaire, and at 26 he was rediscovered at a Bev- 
erly Hills hotel swimming pool and cast in the Lon Chaney bi- 
opic The Man of a Thousand Faces (1957) as studio head Irving 
*Thalberg opposite James Cagney. When the actors, writer, 
and director disliked working with him on his next film, the 
adaptation of Earnest Hemingway’s The Sun Also Rises (1957); 
20th Century Fox producer Darryl *Zanuck paid a visit to the 
Mexican set and said, “The kid stays in the picture. And any- 
body who doesn't like it can quit!” Evans was inspired by Za- 
nuck’s power and decided he wanted to become a producer. He 
was hired by 20'" Century Fox but left Fox before ever making 
a picture. Tycoon Charles Bludhorn made Evans an offer he 
couldn't refuse, putting him in charge of Paramount Pictures. 
Under his leadership, Paramount had a string of hits: The Odd 
Couple (1968), Rosemary’s Baby (1968), Goodbye, Columbus 
(1969), Love Story (1970), and The Godfather (1972), which 
won the Academy Award for best picture. Evans became en- 
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amored of actress Ali MacGraw; the couple married in 1969, 
and had a son, Joshua, before divorcing in 1972 (she left him 
for Steve McQueen whom she had met on the set of the Ev- 
ans production The Getaway). Evans left Paramount to pro- 
duce his own films, most notably Chinatown (1974), Marathon 
Man (1976), Black Sunday (1977), and Urban Cowboy (1980). 
Drug abuse, drug charges, and other scandals as well as two 
box-office bombs, The Cotton Club (1984) and The Two Jakes 
(1990), sunk his career. Broke but unbowed, Evans wrote his 
memoir The Kid Stays in the Picture in 1994, which became a 
bestseller and a cult favorite audio classic, later adopted by the 
Library of Congress. Evans was rewarded by a renewed deal 
at Paramount Studios. In 2003, he provided the voice for an 
animated cartoon, Kid Notorious, based on his exploits. Later 
film projects include producing the film How to Lose a Guy 
in 10 Days (2003). 

[Adam Wills (24 ed.)] 


EVE (Heb. 710, Havwvah), the first woman, wife of *Adam, and 
mother of the human race. After Adam had reviewed and as- 
signed names to the animals, but had not found a suitable 
mate among them, God put him to sleep, removed one of his 
ribs, and formed it into a woman. Adam immediately recog- 
nized this being as an integral part of himself, his own bone 
and flesh, and called her “Woman” (Heb. ‘ishah) because she 
was taken “from Man” (Heb. ‘ish). (Unlike the two English 
words, the Hebrew ones are completely unrelated etymologi- 
cally, despite their outward resemblance.) For this reason, a 
man leaves his father and mother and clings to his wife so that 
two become one (Gen. 2:23-24). 

It was the woman whom the serpent induced to eat the 
forbidden fruit of the tree of knowledge of good and evil, 
and she in turn gave some to her husband to eat. It brought 
them intellectual maturity (some say also sexual awareness, 
but this was more likely born with the first recognition of 
physical kinship; see above), and earned for the woman the 
pain of childbirth and subjection to her husband, and for the 
man drudgery. After this incident, Adam named his wife Eve 
Havvah because she was “the Mother of all Living” (Gen. 3:20), 
an epithet with strong mythical overtones suggesting that Eve 
was originally a goddess who was demythologized by the bib- 
lical writer. The Greek translates the name as Z6é (“life”), in 
keeping with the wordplay. Rabbinic exegesis, however, con- 
nected the name with Aramaic hewyd (“serpent”), and ob- 
served that the serpent was her undoing and that she was her 
husband's “serpent.” This etymology has been revived in re- 
cent times by the connection of the name with a hwt, prob- 
ably Hawwat, a Phoenician deity attested in a stela from Car- 
thage in North Africa, and on urns from Cagliari in Italy. 
That she was a serpent-goddess is based only on the Aramaic 
etymology. 

In biblical Hebrew (Job 18:12) séla‘ is an epithet mean- 
ing “wife.” Eve's creation from Adams rib or side (Heb. séla‘) 
provides the epithet with an etiology. The Sumerian Paradise 
Myth of Enki and Ninhursag provides another possible side- 
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light on the role of the rib in the biblical story. When Enki 
had a pain in his rib, Ninhursag caused the goddess Nin-ti, 
“Lady of the Rib,’ to be born from him. The Sumerian logo- 
gram ti means both “rib” and “life,” and it may be that the 
Mesopotamian “Rib Lady” lies behind the rib/life motif in 
the biblical story. 

Eve gave birth to Cain and Abel (Gen. 4:1-2), and after 
Abel was murdered, she gave birth to Seth as a replacement 
(Gen. 4:25). The etiology of women’s sexual subjugation to 
their husbands (Gen 4:16) is extended in the New Testament. 
According to 1 Tim. 2:14, the story of Eve's creation after Adam 
and the fact that she, not he, was deceived justify female sub- 
jection to men and their exclusion from speaking roles in 
the church. Although nothing further is related of Eve in the 
Bible, her figure continues to generate an enormous amount 
of feminist and theological literature. 


[Marvin H. Pope / S. David Sperling (274 ed.)] 


In the Aggadah 

Eve was created from the 13" rib on Adams right side (Targ. 
Jon., Gen. 2:21) after Adam’s first wife, *Lilith, left him. God 
chose not to create her from Adams head, lest she be swell- 
headed; nor from his eye, lest she be a flirt; nor from his ear, 
lest she be an eavesdropper; nor from his mouth, lest she be 
a gossip; nor from his heart, lest she be prone to jealousy; nor 
from his hand, lest she be thievish; nor from his foot, lest she 
be a gadabout (Gen. R. 18:2). As soon as Adam beheld Eve, 
who was exceedingly beautiful (BB 58a), he embraced and 
kissed her. He called her Ishah (fw°X), and himself Ish (w°x), 
the addition of the letter yod to his name and the letter he to 
hers indicating that as long as they walked in a godly path, 
the Divine Name (Yod-He) would protect them against all 
harm. However, if they went astray, His Name would be with- 
drawn, and there would remain only esh (Wx, “fire”), which 
would consume them. Ten resplendent bridal canopies, stud- 
ded with gems, pearls, and gold, were erected for Eve by God, 
who Himself gave her away in marriage and pronounced the 
blessings, while angels danced and beat timbrels and stood 
guard over the bridal chamber (PdRE 12). 

*Samael (Satan), prompted by jealousy, chose the serpent 
to mislead Eve (pdRE 13). According to another tradition, the 
serpent itself wished to lead Eve to sin since it desired her (Sot. 
gb; Shab. 196a). The serpent approached Eve rather than Adam 
since it knew that women are more readily persuaded (ARN' 
1:4). Initially, Eve hesitated to eat the fruit itself, and only did 
so after touching the tree and discovering that no harm befell 
her (Yal., Gen. 26). Immediately she saw the Angel of Death 
before her. Expecting her end to be imminent, she resolved 
to make Adam also eat of the forbidden fruit lest he take an- 
other wife after her death (pdRE 13). Nine curses and death 
were pronounced on Eve in consequence of her disobedience 
(pdRE 1). Eve conceived and bore Cain and Abel, according 
to one view, on the day of her expulsion from Eden (Gen. R. 
22:2). Afterward Adam and Eve lived apart for 130 years (Er. 
18b). After they were reunited, she bore Seth (Gen. R. 23:5). 
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When Eve died, she was interred beside Adam in the cave of 
Machpelah in Hebron (PdRE 20). 


In Christian Tradition 

The New Testament mentions the deception of Eve as a warn- 
ing to Christians (11 Cor. 11:3), and stresses Adam's precedence 
in support of the view that women ought to be submissive and 
find their fulfillment in childbearing (1 Tim. 2:11-15; cf. 1 Cor. 
11:8-12). While Eve does not figure as a type in the New Testa- 
ment, Paul’s doctrine of the “New Adam” (i.e., Jesus) and his 
implicit comparison of Eve and the Church (Eph. 5:22-23) an- 
ticipate the development of later Christian typology according 
to which the creation of Eve from Adam’s rib represents the 
emergence of the Church from the open wound in the side of 
Jesus upon the cross. 

Justin, Irenaeus, and other Church Fathers compared 
and contrasted Eve, the first woman, and Mary, the mother 
of Jesus. Mary is seen as “new Eve,’ a title which Paul assigned 
to the Church collectively. The disobedience and the infidelity 
of the first (who, like Mary, was married and a virgin at the 
time of sin) is contrasted with and followed by the obedience 
and faith of the second. Eve is thus restored to wholeness in 
the Virgin Mary as Adam is in Jesus. Protestants, in their op- 
position to the Catholic veneration of Mary, did not develop 
this typology (see *Adam in Christianity). 


In Islam 

Eve (Ar. Hawwa), the name of Adam's wife, is not mentioned 
expressly in the Koran; she is called the “spouse” in the tale of 
their sinning against Allah, having been influenced by Iblis, 
the Satan (7:18, 20:115). Nevertheless, this name is found in 
three poems of the old-Arabic poetry, one of *Umayya ibn 
Abi-al-Salt and two of ‘Adi ibn Zayd, a Christian living in the 
times of Muhammad. (‘The third poem is suspected to be a 
falsification.) 

For Eve in the arts, see *Adam, In the Arts. 


[Haim Z’ew Hirschberg] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Gressmann, in: ARW, 10 (1907), 358ff,; S. 
Reinach, in: RHR, 78 (1918), 185ff.; A.H. Krappe, in: Gaster Anniver- 
sary Volume (1936), 312-22; T.C. Vriezen, Onderzoek naar de Paradi- 
jsvoorstelling (1937); S.N. Kramer, Enki and Ninhursag (1945); idem, 
History Begins at Sumer (1958), 195-6; J. Heller, in: Archiv Orientalni, 
26 (1958), 636-58 (Ger.). IN THE AGGADAH: Ginzberg, Legends, 
index. IN CHRISTIAN TRADITION: New Catholic Encyclopedia, 5 
(1967), 655-7; Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique, 5 (1913), 1640-55; 
Dubarle, in: Recherches de Science Religieuse, 39 (1951), 49-64. IN IS- 
LAM: J. Horovitz, Koranische Untersuchungen (1926), 108-9; Hirsch- 
berg, in: Rocznik Orientalistyczny, 9 (1933), 22-36; J. Eisenberg and 
G. Vajda, in: EIS? (1966). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: KAI II, 102-3; E. 
Pagels, Adam, Eve and the Serpent (1988); H. Wallace, in: ABD 11, 
666-67; N. Wyatt, in: DDD, 316-17. 


EVENARI, MICHAEL (originally Walter Schwarz; 1904- 
1989), Israel botanist. Born in France, Evenari went to Erez 
Israel in 1933, having carried out plant research in universi- 
ties in France, Czechoslovakia, and Germany. He joined the 
Hebrew University in 1934. During World War 11 he served in 
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the Jewish Brigade and after returning to civilian life, lectured 
at several U.S. and South American universities. From 1952 to 
1957 Evenari was dean of the faculty of science at the Hebrew 
University and headed the botany department as professor of 
plant physiology. He served as vice president of the Hebrew 
University from 1953 to 1959. Evenari’s main fields of research 
were the study of the influence of red and infra-red light on the 
germination of seeds, and the determination of the food value 
of algae for livestock and their large-scale cultivation. With a 
grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, Evenari carried out 
research on the methods used by *Nabateans, Romans, and 
Byzantines to maintain a thriving agricultural existence in the 
northern Negev in spite of the low annual rainfall of the area. 
He set up experimental farms at *Shivta and *Avedat based on 
archaeological findings in the area. Evenari served on several 
UNESCO bodies, dealing with arid zone development. 


EVEN HA-TO’IM (Heb. 0°Y107 Jax or 7¥W7), a stone in Jeru- 
salem, It is mentioned once in the Mishnah (Taan. 3:8) in the 
story of *Onias (Honi) the circle drawer. When asked to pray 
that the rains cease, he answered: “Go and see if the even ha- 
to’im has been washed away,’ indicating that just as it was im- 
possible for it to be washed away so was it impossible to pray 
for the rain to cease. This picturesque reply is reminiscent of 
one in the Jerusalem Talmud showing that praying for the 
cessation of rain is unnecessary (Taan. 3:11, 67a). An anony- 
mous Aramaic passage in the Jerusalem Talmud (Ta’anit 3:11, 
66d) interprets the even ha-to’im as a place where “one who 
lost an item would receive it from there, and one who found 
an item would bring it to there.” A similar tradition is reflected 
in a baraita found in the Babylonian Talmud (BM 28b) which 
mentions the even ha-toan in connection with the return of 
lost property during the Second Temple period. People who 
had lost or found objects in Jerusalem and on the road to the 
capital met by the side of this stone: “The one stood and an- 
nounced his find and the other submitted evidence of owner- 
ship and received it.” According to these traditions, the name 
is to be interpreted as “the stone for those wandering,’ ie., in 
search of someone or something. The reading even ha-toan 
(“the claimant's stone”) is faulty (Dik. Sof., ibid.), and any con- 
clusions deriving from it are therefore invalid. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Krauss, Tal Arch, 362; Sepp, in: ZDPV, 2 


(1879), 48-51. 
[Jacob Eliahu Ephrathi] 


EVEN-OR, MARY (1939-1989), Israeli composer. Even-Or 
studied at the Music Teachers’ Seminary in Tel Aviv in 1959, 
the Oranim Seminary in 1960-62, and with Yehezkel *Braun. 
She studied law at Tel Aviv University and music in 1976-80 at 
the Rubin Academy of Music in Tel Aviv and Tel Aviv Univer- 
sity. Even-Or was a member of the Israel Composers’ League 
from 1980; from 1981 she was a member of AcUM and of the 
International Association of Women Composers. Her works 
include Dances for flute, clarinet, violin, bass, and percussion 
(1961); Dreams for flute, clarinet, and guitar (1977); Music for 
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Strings (1979); Espressioni Musicali for choir a cappella (1981); 
Cardioyada for brass quintet (1981); Musikinesis for symphony 


orchestra (1983). 
[Ury Eppstein (274 ed.)] 


EVEN SHEMUEL (Kaufmann), JUDAH (1886-1976), Israel 
educator, lexicographer, and writer. Even Shemuel was born in 
Balta, Ukraine, and received a yeshivah education. He studied 
in various countries and his thesis at Dropsie College, Phila- 
delphia, “Rabbi Yomtov Lipman Muelhausen...” (1927), con- 
tained his edition of *Muelhausen’s Sefer ha-Eshkol. From 1913 
he was active in the Zionist Labor movement in Montreal, 
Canada, and became the first principal of its teachers training 
college. As a contributor to Ha-Toren and the Zukunft and a 
lecturer on Jewish philosophy and sociology, he gained a rep- 
utation as a spiritual guide of the movement. He also tried to 
reconcile the Hebraists with the Yiddishists. 

Even Shemuel settled in Palestine in 1926 at the invita- 
tion of the Devir publishing house to edit, with H.N. *Bialik, 
I. *Efros, and B. *Silkiner, an English-Hebrew dictionary (1929; 
29" and revised repr. 1963). He continued his cultural activities 
in the Histadrut and became the first general secretary of the 
Friends of the Hebrew University. When the *Vaad Le’'ummi 
established a cultural division, Even Shemuel was appointed 
its head, remaining there until 1947. He received the Israel 
Prize in Jewish studies in 1973. 

His principal scholarly work is a vocalized edition of 
Maimonides’ Guide of the Perplexed in Samuel ibn Tibbon’s 
Hebrew translation (3 vols., 1935-60), with introductions, ex- 
tensive commentary, and notes. A one-volume edition of the 
whole work with a short introduction appeared in 1946. Even 
Shemuel also published Midreshei Ge'ullah (1943, 19547), an 
anthology of messianic and apocalyptic literature from the 
conclusion of the Talmud to the 136 century. He edited vari- 
ous volumes in fields of Jewish scholarship. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kressel, Leksikon, 1 (1965), 14-15; P. Birn- 
baum, in: Hadoar, 47 (1968), 587-9. 


EVEN SHETIYYAH (Heb. nw 738), tannaitic term which 
was understood in two ways in talmudic times: “the rock from 
which the world was woven, and “the foundation rock.” Both 
meanings presuppose the belief that the world was created 
from the rock which, placed at the center of the world in the 
Holy of Holies (Devir) of the Temple in Jerusalem, constitutes 
the focal point of the world. The Holy Ark was placed upon 
this rock, and during the Second Temple period the high priest 
rested the fire-pan on it when he entered the Holy of Holies 
on the Day of Atonement. The Mishnah (Yoma 5:2) states 
that the rock had been at the site of the Devir since “the time 
of the early prophets” (i.e, David and Solomon); that it was 
three finger breadths higher than the ground; and that it was 
called shetiyyah. However, R. *Yose b. Halafta (Tosef., Yoma 
3:6) explains the term as having cosmogonic significance and 
the subsequent Midrash is based on this view. The Mishnah 
clearly dates the placing of the stone to the time of the Temple's 
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construction and ignores the mythological dimension; other 
tannaitic views similarly deny that the creation was initiated 
at Zion (Yoma 54b). The mishnaic source may have antedated 
the cosmogonic belief; it may have postdated it and rejected 
it; or it may have assumed that it was the cosmogenetic rock 
that was brought to the Temple site. The later Midrash states 
that the entire Temple was founded upon the rock, and that 
the stone was possessed of magical properties. 

The relationship of the even shetiyyah to the rock pres- 
ently housed under the Dome of the Rock (the “Mosque of 
Omar”) built on the Temple Mount is not fully clear. Muslim 
tradition identifies the two, and this is the view most widely 
held today. The major difficulty here is the size: the rock 
housed in the Dome of the Rock measures approximately 58 by 
51 feet, an area larger than the entire Holy of Holies in which 
the even shetiyyah was found. The later Midrash does state, 
though, that the entire Temple was based on this rock, which, 
it implies, merely broke through in the Holy of Holies. In me- 
dieval times it was thought that the ground around the rock 
had been worn away by violence and the erosion of centuries, 
revealing it in its present magnitude (cf. Radbaz, Responsa, 
2 (1882), nos. 639, 691). A second theory states that the rock 
under the Dome is not the even shetiyyah but the foundation- 
rock of the great altar of holocausts; the cave under the rock 
would then have served to collect ashes and other sacrificial 
refuse. In that case, the Holy of Holies would have stood to 
the west of the present Dome of the Rock, which presents ar- 
chitectural and topographical difficulties. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ginzberg, Legends, 5 (1925), 14-16; H. Al- 
beck, Shishah Sidrei Mishnah, 2 (1958), 469; S. Lieberman, Tosefta 
ki-Feshutah, 4 (1962), 772-3; de Vaux, Anc Isr, 318-9; H.H. Rowley, 


Worship in the Bible (1967), 76n. (bibl.); D. Noy, in: G. Elkoshi et al. 
(eds.), Ve-li-Yrushalayim (1968), 360-94. 


[Gerald Y. Blidstein] 


EVEN-SHOSHAN, AVRAHAM (1906-1984), Hebrew edu- 
cator, writer, and editor. His father, Chaim David Rosenstein 
(1871-1934), was an educator and Zionist leader, who was im- 
prisoned by the Soviet government for his activities. Avraham 
was born in Minsk, and went to Palestine in 1925. He served 
as teacher and principal in a number of schools, and from 
1954 until 1968 was director of the Bet ha-Kerem Teachers 
Institute in Jerusalem. His first literary efforts appeared in a 
children’s magazine (Ittonenu) which he helped edit (1932-36). 
Subsequently he published stories, poems, and plays for chil- 
dren, and translated children’s books into Hebrew. He is best 
known for a monumental Hebrew dictionary which he com- 
piled, Millon Hadash Menukkad u-Mezuyyar (“New Vocal- 
ized and Illustrated Dictionary”), which originally appeared 
in five volumes and a supplementary volume (1947-58); a 
seven-volume edition subsequently appeared, which is now 
also available in other formats. His Concordance to the Bible 
listing and explaining the words and expressions of the Bible 
appeared between 1977 and 1979. Even-Shoshan was awarded 
the Israel Prize in 1978 and the Bialik Prize in 1981. His brother 
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SHELOMO EVEN-SHOSHAN (1910—_) was one of the founders 
of kibbutz Sedeh Nahum. He contributed poems, stories, and 
articles to the labor press and from 1944 was one of the edi- 
tors at the Kibbutz ha-Me’uhad publishing house. His books 
include an appreciation of Yizhak *Katzenelson and transla- 
tions from Soviet Russian literature. 

[Getzel Kressel] 


EVENTOV, YAKIR (Drago Steiner; 1901-1984), journalist 
and historian. 

Born in Koprivnica, Yugoslavia, he lived and worked in 
Zagreb until his immigration to Palestine. A Zionist activ- 
ist from his youth in the Ha-Poel ha-Zair branch in Yugo- 
slavia, he edited the Zionist weekly Zidov and an “Anthol- 
ogy of Hebrew Literature,” to which he contributed his own 
translations. 

Arriving in Palestine in 1934, he spent a year in kib- 
butz Merhavyah; the next year he joined the staff of the Haifa 
Electric Corporation and worked there until his retirement. 
He devoted all his spare time to the study of Jewish history, 
producing with the assistance of C. *Rotem a volume entitled 
“History of the Jews in Yugoslavia” (1979), the first work in 
Hebrew on the subject. 

With his wife, Ethel, he initiated in 1955, and directed 
from his home in Haifa, an archival collection of documents 
and materials on Jewish life in all parts of Yugoslavia. It was 
called the Museum and Historical Section of the Association 
of Immigrants from Yugoslavia. After the Eventovs’ death, 
the collection was renamed in their honor the Eventov Ar- 
chives, and in 1986 it was transferred to Jerusalem, where it 
became part of the Central Archives for the History of the 


Jewish People. 
[Zvi Loker (2"4 ed.)] 


EVEN YEHUDAH (Heb. 17177 738), rural settlement in cen- 
tral Israel, 4% mi. (7 km.) southeast of Netanyah. The settle- 
ment area consists of 3.2 sq. mi. (8.3 sq. km.). It was founded in 
1932 by the members of the *Benei Binyamin movement. Two 
neighboring villages, Beer Gannim and Tel Zur, later merged 
with it. In 1950 it received municipal council status. The youth 
village Hadassim was also included in its boundaries. Citrus 
orchards constituted the principal branch of its economy. In 
the early 1970s the settlement began to decline. However, af- 
ter the Yom Kippur War there was an influx of new residents, 
so that the population grew from 4,000 in 1968 to 8,480 in 
2002, with income much higher than the national average. It 
is named after Eliezer *Ben- Yehuda. 
WEBSITE: www.even-yehuda.mumi. il. 


[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


EVEN YIZHAK (Heb. 773° 128), kibbutz in Israel, in the 
Manasseh Hills of Samaria, affiliated with Ihud ha-Kibbutzim, 
founded on March 11, 1945, by pioneers from Germany, many 
of whom had been hiding in Holland under Nazi occupation 
from 1940. They were joined by Jews from other countries. 
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Farming was based on field crops, fruit, and livestock. The 
kibbutz owned two factories: a plastics plant in partnership 
with Kibbutz Mishmar ha-Emek, and a biochemical plant. In 
2002 the population was 393. The settlement, named after the 
South African Zionist Isaac Ochberg, is generally known as 
“Gal Ed” (Monument”), a memorial to the settlers’ comrades 
who perished in the Holocaust. 


WEBSITE: www.megido.org. il. 
[Efraim Orni] 


EVER HADANI (pseudonym of Aharon Feldman; 1899- 
1972), Hebrew writer. Born near Pinsk, he immigrated to Pal- 
estine in 1913, and after serving with the Jewish Legion during 
World War 1, lived in the kibbutzim Mahanayim and Kefar Gi- 
ladi. He edited agricultural publications and from 1948 worked 
in the Israel Ministry of Agriculture. Apart from his publica- 
tions in many newspapers, he wrote several novels, including 
Zerif ha-Ez (“The Wood Hut,’ 1930), an early romantic novel 
about Israel's pioneers, and the trilogy Nahalolim (“Brambles,” 
1935); but the bulk of his writing was devoted to the history of 
Jewish settlement in Galilee and Samaria. Among his dozen 
books on this subject are Ha-Shomer (1931) and Hakla‘ut ve- 
Hityashevut be-Yisrael (1958). His collected works appeared 
in seven volumes (1968). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Ovray (Ovasi), Maamarim u-Reshimot 
(1947), 251-8; S. Ginzburg, Be-Massekhet ha-Sifrut (1945), 251-8. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


EVER MIN HA-HAI (Heb. 13 772 128; “a limb from a living 
animal”), designation of the biblical injunction against re- 
moval of a limb or ofa piece of flesh from a living animal and 
its consumption. Deuteronomy 12:23 states “and thou shalt 
not eat the life with the flesh” The prohibition forms part of 
the Jewish *dietary laws and is one of the seven Noachian 
Laws (derived from Gen. 9:4), which, according to rabbinic 
view, are incumbent on non-Jews as well (Sanh. 56a—b; see 
also Hul. 101b-102a; Maim., Yad, Maakhalot Asurot 5:1-15; 
Sh. Ar., YD 62). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: ET, 1 (1947), 48-51; Eisenstein, Dinim, 7. 


EVIAN CONFERENCE, conference of 32 nations convened 
but not attended by President Franklin Delano Roosevelt on 
July 6-14, 1938, at the Hétel Royal in Evian on the French side 
of Lake Geneva to consider the plight of refugees — the euphe- 
mistic way of referring to the Jewish question. The conference 
was convened against the backdrop of the German incorpora- 
tion of Austria in March 1938, which sparked a massive exo- 
dus of Jews to any country willing to receive them. Convening 
the conference was the first American government initiative 
regarding refugees. 

The Evian Conference was conceived by President Roos- 
evelt as a grand gesture in response to mounting pressure in 
the United States to do something about the refugee prob- 
lem. The call for the conference was greeted warmly by the 
American Jewish community but it also triggered a hostile 
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reaction from American isolationist and anti-immigration 
forces. Thomas Jenkins, one of those who wanted to restrict 
immigration, accused the president of going “on a visionary 
excursion into the warm fields of altruism. He forgets the 
cold winds of poverty and penury that are sweeping over the 
one third of our people who are ill clothed, ill housed, ill fed” 
American Jews and their allies were pressing the admission 
of greater numbers of immigrants. Restrictionist forces kept 
reminding the president of the Depression, of the domestic 
agenda, and of the need to put America first. Roosevelt sought 
to balance both concerns, to assuage but also not to provoke. 
Walking such a political tightrope hampered any effort to pres- 
sure the international community. Internationally, Romania 
flatly refused to attend; it wanted to get rid of its Jews, not to 
import new ones, and Switzerland spurned an invitation to 
host the conference. 

The very invitation to the conference gave an indication 
of its reluctance to act. Attending countries were assured that 
“no country would be expected to receive more immigrants 
than were permitted under existing laws.” Nor would any gov- 
ernment be expected to subsidize refugees: all new programs 
would have to be funded by private agencies. American iso- 
lationists were assuaged by the understanding that U.S. quota 
system for immigrants would not be touched. Britain was told 
that Palestine would not be on the agenda. Two days after 
Roosevelt’s announcement of the Evian Conference, Hitler is- 
sued a characteristic statement: 


Ican only hope that the other world which has such deep sym- 
pathy for these criminals [Jews] will at least be generous enough 
to convert this sympathy into practical aid. We on our part are 
ready to put all these criminals at the disposal of these coun- 
tries, for all I care, even on luxury ships. 


The United States delegation was not headed by the presi- 
dent or the vice president, nor by Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull or Undersecretary Summer Welles. Instead, Roosevelt 
nominated Myron C. Taylor, a businessman who was one of 
his close friends. Great Britain also sent a special delegation. 
The other nations used their diplomats in the region. Foreign 
leaders got the message. The French premier told his British 
counterpart that the American president was acting to soothe 
public opinion. Under these circumstances, little was expected 
or accomplished. 

For nine days the delegates met at the Hotel Royal, 
along with representatives of 39 private relief agencies, 21 of 
them Jewish. The world press gave the event extensive cov- 
erage. 

Delegates from each country rose in turn to profess their 
sympathy with the plight of the refugees. They also offered 
plausible excuses for declining to open their countries’ doors. 
Britain had no room on its small island and refused to open 
Palestine to Jewish refugees. The United States spoke abstractly 
about “political” refugees, using the euphemism to glide over 
the fact that most of the refugees were Jewish. It would fill its 
quota, but do no more. 
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The Australian delegate was more candid. “We don’t have 
a racial problem and we don’t want to import one,’ he said. 
For Canada, still in the midst of the Depression, “none was 
too many.’ Canada would, however, accept farmers - small 
comfort for the urbanized Jews seeking to leave Germany. 
Colombia's delegate could not resign himself to believe “that 
two thousand years of Christian civilization must lead to this 
terrible catastrophe.” In any case, his country could offer noth- 
ing. The Venezuelan delegate was reluctant to disturb the “de- 
mographic equilibrium” of his country. No Jewish merchants, 
peddlers, or intellectuals were wanted in Venezuela. 

Holland and Denmark were ready to extend tempo- 
rary asylum to a few refugees. Only the Dominican Republic 
made a generous offer to receive Jews. In the end, however, 
few came. Even though an inter-governmental group was 
established at Evian to coordinate policy, the tidal wave of 
refugees soon overwhelmed the few offers of assistance. The 
German Foreign Office viewed the conference with consid- 
erable interest and sensed in it a vindication of its own atti- 
tudes toward the Jews: 


Since in many countries it was recently regarded as wholly in- 
comprehensible why Germany did not wish to preserve in its 
population an element like the Jews ... it appears astounding 
that countries seem in no way anxious to make use of these ele- 
ments themselves now that the opportunity offers. 


At that point in time, the announced policy of Nazi Germany 
was the emigration — forced or otherwise — of the Jews. The 
Evian Conference demonstrated that forced emigration would 
not work since no country - or groups of countries — were 
willing to receive the Jews in numbers adequate to make Ger- 
many “judenrein? As events unfolded, the Jewish problem be- 
came more acute but four months later when the events of the 
November pogrom of *Kristallnacht triggered a tidal wave of 
Jewish emigration and over the course of the next two years 
as Germany invaded country after country, more and more 
Jews came under its control and the problem of what to do 
with the Jews became ever more acute, ever less solvable by 
means of emigration. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Feingold, The Politics of Compromise: The 
Roosevelt Administration and the Holocaust (1970); H. Feingold, Bear- 
ing Witness, How America and Its Jews Responded to the Holocaust 
(1995); D. Wyman, The Abandonment of the Jews (1984); D. Wyman, 
Paper Walls: America and the Refugee Crisis (1985). 


[Michael Berenbaum (2" ed.)] 


EVIDENCE. 


Non-Evidentiary Proceedings in Biblical Law 

The revelation of divine law is found not only in legislation but 
also in adjudication in particular cases (cf. Lev. 24:12-13; Num. 
15:32-34; 27:1-8; Deut. 1:17), whether through Moses or judges 
or priests (Ex. 28:30; Num. 27:21; Deut. 17:9-12; 21:5; 33:8-10), 
and God requires no evidence: He is all knowing and His de- 
cision is infallible (cf. Gen. 31:50). That adjudications without 
evidence continued to survive in judicial, nondivine proceed- 
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ings is demonstrated by the report of the trial held by King 
Solomon between the two women each claiming the same 
child (1 Kings 3:24-25) and by contemporaneous trial reports 
from other civilizations. Judges appear to have devised their 
own tests of credibility. 


Evidentiary Proceedings in Biblical Law 

The existence and availability of human witnesses and other 
modes of proof seem from earliest times to have been part of 
judicial proceedings (cf. Ex. 22:9, 12). Witnesses appear to have 
testified to the facts prior to God being asked to pronounce 
the law (Num. 15:32-35); and eventually it came about that a 
person “able to testify, as one who has either seen or known 
of the matter,’ was guilty of an offense if he failed to come for- 
ward and testify (Lev. 5:1). 


Evidence in Criminal Cases 

PROOF OF GUILT. Biblical law had already established that 
in criminal cases the evidence of at least two witnesses is a 
sine qua non of any conviction and punishment (Deut. 17:6; 
19:15). This rule appears to have applied both in judicial and in 
priestly adjudications (cf. Deut. 19:17), and was interpreted as 
prescribing a minimum burden of proof, from which no later 
legal development could in any way derogate. 

Post-biblical law thus concentrated on devising measures 
to assure the greatest possible reliability of witnesses’ testi- 
mony: they were cautioned by the court that they would be 
rigorously cross-examined, that they must not rely on hear- 
say or on opinions, and that they must be conscious of their 
grave responsibility — since a human life was at stake (Sanh. 
4:5). They were in fact subjected to cross-examination by the 
court - each witness separately - and their evidence would 
not be accepted unless their respective testimonies were found 
to be consistent with each other in all relevant particulars 
(Sanh. 5:1-4; Maim. Yad, Sanh. 12:1-3; for particulars of the 
cross-examination of witnesses and their qualifications, see 
*Witness). 

The further rule was evolved that it was not sufficient for 
witnesses to testify to the commission of the offense by the 
accused: they also had to testify that the accused had been 
warned by them beforehand against committing that partic- 
ular offense (hatraah) — that is, that the accused knew that in 
committing the act he was violating the law (Tosef. Sanh. 11, 1; 
Sanh. 8b; et al.). Elaborate rules were laid down for the identi- 
fication of the accused by the witnesses, and where the court 
was not satisfied beyond any doubt as to such identification, 
the accused was discharged even before the witnesses were ex- 
amined on the merits of the case (Maim. ibid.). According to 
some scholars, he was also thus discharged where the victim 
of the offense had not been identified by the witnesses to the 
satisfaction of the court (see Lehem Mishneh, ibid.). 


EVIDENCE IN DEFENSE. Whereas a witness testifying in a 
criminal case was not allowed to raise a point in defense of or 
against the accused (Maim. Yad, Edut 5:8) - a witness being 
disqualified from performing the function of a judge - when 
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the evidence of the prosecuting witnesses had been found ad- 
missible and prima facie conclusive, public announcements 
had to be made inviting any person able to raise a point in fa- 
vor (zekhut) of the accused, to come forward and speak (Sanh. 
6:1). While the charge against the accused could be proved 
only by the viva voce evidence of witnesses, any shred of evi- 
dence from which a defense could be inferred would be used 
in his favor (Rashi, Sanh. 42b). For this purpose, a favorable 
point is not necessarily a rebuttal of the testimony of the pros- 
ecuting witnesses, but merely any fact or circumstance likely 
to arouse in the mind of the court a doubt as to the guilt of 
the accused; hence such points did not automatically result in 
an acquittal, but they were sufficient justification for the case 
to be remitted to the court for reconsideration - even four or 
five times. There is no explicit presumption of innocence in 
Jewish law; the requirements of proof of guilt are, however, so 
stringent and rigorous, and the possibilities of establishing a 
valid defense so wide and flexible, that a conviction is much 
more difficult and an acquittal much easier to obtain than un- 
der a rebuttable presumption of innocence. 


POST-TALMUDIC LAW. In talmudic law the standards of 
proof required, even in criminal cases, were largely reduced 
where the jurisdiction rested on considerations of the “emer- 
gency” (horaat shaah; see *Extraordinary Remedies). After the 
virtual cessation of jurisdiction in capital cases (see *Capital 
Punishment), and particularly in post-talmudic law, all crim- 
inal jurisdiction rested on considerations of “emergency” to 
which the provisions relating to the dispensation from the 
normal rules of evidence and procedure were held to apply. 
The rules of evidence prevailing in the Sanhedrin were held 
inapplicable in the courts of the Diaspora, when they were 
called upon to enforce public order by the imposition of *fines 
or *flogging (Resp. Rashba, vol. 4, no. 311). 


Evidence in Civil Cases 

BURDEN OF PROOF. It was in the law of evidence in civil 
cases in which the genius of the talmudic jurists, unfettered 
by scriptural restrictions, could develop fully. The obstacle that 
there was to be “one manner of law” (Lev. 24:22) in criminal 
and civil cases alike (Sanh. 4:1) was overcome with the asser- 
tion that the Torah takes pity on the money (property) of the 
people of Israel, and if the standards of proof in civil cases 
were as strict and rigorous as in criminal cases, nobody would 
lend his neighbor any money anymore, for fear the borrower 
would deny his debt or the memory of a witness would fail 
him (Tj, Sanh. 4:1). Accordingly, a balance had to be struck 
between the exigencies of formal justice which required the 
burden of proof to be on the initiator of the proceedings (Sif. 
Deut. 16; BK 46b) and commercial and judicial convenience 
which required the greatest possible elasticity in handling and 
discharging that burden. 


PRESUMPTION OF RIGHTFUL POSSESSION. The fundamental 
rule that the plaintiff has the burden of proving his claim (ha- 
mozi mi-havero alav ha-reayah) is based on the presumption 
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(*hazakah) of the rightful possession by the defendant of the 
chose in action - i.e., the thing (or money) claimed (hezkat 
mamon): so long as the defendant's possession was not proved 
to be unrightful, it will not be disturbed — hence a defendant 
in possession is always in a better position than the plaintiff 
(Shevuot 46; Maim. Yad, Toen ve-Nitan, 8:1; Sh. Ar., HM 133:1). 
But in order to raise the presumption of title, the possession 
must be accompanied by a claim of right (BB 3:3 and Codes); 
where the defendant in possession does not claim a specific 
right thereto, the burden is shifted to him to prove a right to 
retain the chose in action. Or where a claim is made according 
to custom, and the defense (that is, the possession) is contrary 
to custom, such as in a claim for workmen's wages (TJ, BM 7:1, 
ub), the presumption of rightfulness operates in favor of the 
plaintiff and shifts the burden of proof onto the defendant. In 
an action between heirs, where the defendant has seized part 
of the estate, his claim of right is not any better than that of the 
plaintiff, and he will have to prove that his possession is right- 
ful (Yev. 37b and Tos. ibid.). Where a man was seen to take a 
chattel out of a house, it was held to be on him to prove that 
he took it rightfully (BB 33b; Hai Gaon, Sefer ha-Mikkah ve- 
ha-Mimkar, ch. 40), presumably because his possession was 
too recent to give rise to any presumption to that effect. Con- 
versely, past possession which had meanwhile ceased (hezkat 
mara kamma) would give rise to a presumption of title only 
where the other party was not in possession either (BM 1004). 
These rules do not apply to possession of land and houses but 
only of money and chattels — for lands and other immovables 
there must be an uninterrupted possession of three years (BB 
3:1), coupled with a claim of right (BB 3:3), in order to give rise 
to a presumption of title. 


PRESUMPTIONS AND QUASI-PRESUMPTIONS OF CONDUCT. 
In order to mitigate the burden of proof and to simplify the 
judicial process, the sages have, presumably from their own 
accumulated judicial experience, established a vast number 
of quasi-presumptions, rooted in the psychology of human 
conduct, which apply to every litigant before the court, un- 
less and until the contrary is proved. To give a few examples: 
a man does not waste his words or his money in vain with- 
out good cause (Ket. 58b, 10a); nor will he stand by inactive 
when his money is taken or his property endangered (Shab. 
117, 120b, 153a; Sanh. 72b) or when a wrong is being done or 
threatened to him (BB 60a). A man does not pay a debt be- 
fore it falls due (BB 5a—b); nor does a man tolerate defects in 
a thing sold to him (Ket. 75b-76a). On the other hand, no 
man buys a chattel without having first seen and examined 
it (ibid.). A debtor will not easily lie in the face of his credi- 
tor (BM 3a), nor a wife in the face of her husband (Ket. 22b), 
nor anybody in the face of a man who must know the truth 
(Tos. Ket. 18a; BK 107a). A man is not expected to remember 
things which do not concern him (Shevu. 34b). A man will 
not leave his house empty and his household unprovided for 
(Ket. 107a). However, he is apt to understate his fortune so as 
not to appear rich (BB 174b-175a), and will rather have one 
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ounce of his own than nine ounces of his neighbor's (BM 38a); 
nor will he sell and dispose of any of his goods unless he has to 
(BB 47b). No man commits a wrong unless for his own benefit 
(BM 5b) and the purpose of an act is its normal consequence 
(“everybody knows why the bride gets married”; Shab. 33a). 
No person is lighthearted in the hour of his death (BB 175a), or 
defrauds the Temple treasury (hekdesh; Shevu. 42b; Ar. 23a). 
Apart from such general presumptions, there are special ones 
relating to particular contracts or offices, as for example the 
presumption that an agent has duly performed the duties of 
his agency (Git. 64a), or that a priest has duly performed the 
duties of his office (TJ, Shek. 7:2, 50c). 


PRESUMPTIONS OF CREDIBILITY (NE-EMANUT). Much 
stronger than these general and special presumptions of con- 
duct are two further categories of presumptions, which are - 
theoretically at least - irrebuttable (comparable to, but not 
identical with, the Roman praesumptiones iuris et de iure). One 
is the presumption of credibility (neemanut) and the other is 
the presumption of common sense (umdana mukhahat). 

The presumption of credibility is primarily based on the 
notion that the party or witness concerned has an intimate 
knowledge of the matter in issue and has no reason to distort 
it. Thus, where a man says he has divorced his wife, his word 
is taken as conclusive for the court to permit her remarriage - 
because the matter is within his own knowledge, and he has 
no reason to distort it, as he could even now divorce her any 
time (BB 134b-135a, but see Maim. Gerushin 12:5; Sh. Ar., EH 
152:1; see also *Divorce). Or, a woman is believed when she 
says that her first husband has divorced her - because the 
matter is within her own knowledge and she need not have 
disclosed her previous marriage at all (ha-peh she-asar hu 
ha-peh she-hittir; Ket. 2:5). Or, an action will not lie for land 
which the defendant had told the plaintiff he had bought from 
the plaintiff's father, although the defendant could not prove 
the purchase: he will be believed that he bought it, because 
he need not have disclosed that it had ever belonged to the 
plaintiff's father in the first place (Ket. 2:2). The law would be 
different where the ownership of the plaintiff’s father could 
be proved by witnesses (ibid.). 

Some of these irrebuttable presumptions of credibility are 
based on Scripture, e.g., where a father says he has given his 
daughter in marriage (Deut. 22:16: “I gave this man my daugh- 
ter to wife’; Ket. 22a), or a father’s nomination of his firstborn 
son (BB 127b, following Deut. 21:17). There are, however, also 
presumptions of credibility which rank in weight with the re- 
buttable presumptions of conduct - that is, they are capable of 
being displaced by express evidence to the contrary. A man is 
presumed not to lie about matters which are easily ascertain- 
able (Yev. 115a); and a man is presumed to remember matters 
which are extraordinary and astonishing (Hul. 75b). Con- 
versely, a man whose words were proved false on one point, 
will no longer be believed on other points in the same case; 
notwithstanding any presumption in his favor, he will be re- 
quired to adduce express proof for the other points (BM 17a; 
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Maim. Yad, Gerushin 13:1). Credibility is also presumed for 
statements made for purposes unconnected with the litiga- 
tion (mesiah lefi tummo: Git. 28b; cf. BK 114f.). A man is be- 
lieved where his statement (e.g., that he had become a convert 
on his own, without a bet din) disqualifies him (Yev. 47a), but 
no such statement is accepted as proof of disqualification of 
anybody else, even his wife or children (ibid.). 


PRESUMPTIONS OF COMMON SENSE (UMDANA MUKHAHAT). 
The presumption of common sense applies to bring acts or 
conduct into conformity with reason or propriety: the pre- 
sumption is that a person acts reasonably and properly, not- 
withstanding any outward appearance to the contrary; and his 
acts will therefore be judged not according to appearances, but 
according to what, in reason and propriety, they ought to have 
been. Thus, a man is presumed not to give away the whole of 
his property during his lifetime; hence where a dying per- 
son disposed of all his property and then recovered, his act 
will not be enforced by the courts, and he is regarded as hav- 
ing acted in the mistaken belief that he was going to die (BB 
146b). The same applies to transactions made for an ulterior 
motive; where a woman had given away her property in or- 
der to deprive her future husband of his legal rights thereto, 
and on divorce reclaimed the property, the court is reported 
to have torn the deed of gift into pieces (Ket. 78b; Maim. Ze- 
khiyyah u-Mattanah 6:12). A husband giving his property to 
his wife is irrebuttably presumed to have made her only his 
trustee and not to have deprived himself and his children of 
all his property (BB 131b; for a list of these presumptions see 
Piskei ha-Rosh Ket. 11:9). 


PRESUMPTIONS OF CONDITIONS (UMDANA BE-GILLUI 
DAAT). While these presumptions apply whether or not the 
mistake or motive was expressed or admitted, there are other 
cases in which these or similar presumptions apply only where 
such mistake or motive can be inferred from express state- 
ments made at the time of the transaction (umdanot be-gil- 
lui daat). Thus, where a man disposed of his property, men- 
tioning that he had decided to emigrate, and then he did not 
in fact emigrate, he will be presumed to have disposed of his 
property only conditional on his emigration (Kid. 49b). Or, 
where a man had made a will bequeathing his property to 
strangers, because he had heard that his sons had died, and 
then it appeared that they had not died, his will was set aside 
as having been made by mistake (BB 132a). Even where a ven- 
dor had stated, at the time of the sale, that he sold in order to 
have the money for a certain purpose, and that purpose could 
not afterward be effected, he was held entitled to have the sale 
set aside (Ket. 97a). It has been said that reservations giving 
rise to such presumptions must, however, always be reason- 
able: the man desiring to emigrate, for instance, could have 
the sale or gift of his landed properties set aside if the emigra- 
tion did not transpire, but not the sale of his personal effects 
which he would be assumed to take with him on his emigra- 
tion (Tos., Ket. 97a). 
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JUDICIAL NOTICE (ANAN SAHADEI). All these presumptions 
and quasi-presumptions are being taken notice of by the court 
ex officio (anan sahadei; Resp. Rosh 34:1; 81:1), and in this re- 
spect they are similar to matters of custom and usage (cf. TJ, 
Pe'ah 7:6, 20b). Not unlike the concept of “judicial notice” in 
modern law, they replace formal evidence which would oth- 
erwise have to be adduced by the party on whom the burden 
of proof lies: in the language of the Mishnah, the disputant of 
a presumption of credibility in a given case would say, “we do 
not live from his mouth,” but he has to adduce proof to verify 
his words (cf. Ket. 1:6-9). In some cases, especially those in- 
volving marital status, courts will take notice also of common 
repute or rumor (kol; Git. 89a; Ket. 36b; et al; on presump- 
tions see also *Hazakah). 


MODES OF PROOF. Where neither presumption nor custom 
avails the party on whom the burden of proof lies, he may 
discharge it by adducing evidence, either in the form of an 
*oath, or in the form of a shetar, or in the form of the testi- 
mony of *witnesses. 


EVALUATION OF EVIDENCE. Notwithstanding the formal 
and apparent sufficiency of the evidence adduced, however, 
the court is not bound by it, but has to weigh its reliability 
and satisfy itself of its truth before deciding the case in ac- 
cordance therewith: it is a matter for the mind and heart of 
the individual judge, and no hard-and-fast rules can be laid 
down (Maim. Yad, Sanh. 24:1-2). 


FRAUD ON THE COURT. Where the judge has gained the 
impression that the case before him, though duly proven, is 
a fraud (din merummeh), Maimonides holds that he ought to 
disqualify himself and leave the case to be decided by some 
other judge (ibid. 3); but the better opinion appears to be that 
he ought to dismiss the case there and then (Resp. Rosh 68:20; 
HM 15:3). Where it was the defendant who had deceived the 
court, judgment would be given in favor of the plaintiff, so as 
not to let “the sinner reap the fruits of his sin” (Resp. Rosh 
107:6). The same rule would apply where a party sought to 
prevent the court from discovering the whole truth, whether 
by refusing to submit to cross-examination, or by suppress- 
ing evidence, or by any other means (ibid.). 


ADDITIONAL EVIDENCE. Even though a case has been duly 
proved and decided, any party claiming that new evidence has 
been discovered, which might change the outcome of the pro- 
ceedings, is entitled to have the case reopened (Sanh. 4:1). The 
only exceptions to this rule are, first, where the court has fixed 
a time limit for the adducing of additional evidence and that 
time has expired; and second, where the party has expressly 
declared in court that there is no additional evidence avail- 
able to him (Sanh. 3:8) — in these cases it is apprehended that 
the additional evidence might have been fabricated (Rashi, 
Sanh. 31a). 


FORMAL EVIDENCE (GILLUI MILTA BE-ALMA). It is not only 
by vesting a wide discretion in the judge but also by legisla- 
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tively relaxing the rules of evidence in proper cases that the law 
seeks to avoid any possible hardships which may arise from 
the objective difficulties of obtaining evidence. Such legislative 
relaxations are to be found particularly in respect of routine 
matters. Thus no formal evidence is required for the identi- 
fication of litigants who identify themselves; even a relative 
or a minor can identify a brother-in-law for the purpose of 
halizah (Yev. 39b; see *Levirate Marriage) or the evidence of 
one witness (who would nowadays be called a “formal” wit- 
ness) is sufficient to establish matters of physical examination, 
such as the appearance of signs of puberty or the symptoms of 
a disease - matters which have to be proved, not because they 
can be seriously contested but in order “that judgment may be 
rendered without a stammer” (Rashi, Ket. 28a). 


LEGISLATIVE RELAXATION OF RULES OF EVIDENCE. In 
matters of marital status, there are many situations where 
the law contents itself with the evidence of a disqualified or a 
single witness, or hearsay, or other generally inadmissible 
modes of proof, because, in the language of Maimonides, 
these are generally matters which can be verified by other 
means and on which a man will not normally lie, as e.g., the 
death of another man; “and while the Torah insists on the tes- 
timony of two witnesses and all the other rules of evidence 
in cases which cannot be proved otherwise, as e.g., whether 
A killed B or A lent money to B, in these matters in which it 
is unlikely that any witness would lie, have the sages seen fit 
to relax the rules and to accept the evidence of bondswomen, 
and in writing, and without cross-examination, so that the 
daughters of Israel may not lose their remedy” (Gerushin 
13, 29). 


[Haim Hermann Cohn] 


Circumstantial Evidence 

The above discussion concerned various legal presump- 
tions — based on conduct, on credibility, on common sense, 
presumptions of the existence of a given condition, and “ju- 
dicial notice” - all of which involve interpretation of and le- 
gal consequences derived from known facts. There remains, 
however, a basic question, as to whether facts may be deter- 
mined in reliance on circumstantial evidence. Circumstantial 
evidence is evidence that does not directly prove the specific 
fact for which proof is required, but necessitates a deductive 
process of drawing conclusions to prove that fact. 

In dinei mamonot (monetary cases), as stated above, it is 
undisputed that a presumption may be relied upon for the de- 
termination of an actor's intent. However, regarding the com- 
mission of an act itself or the actor's identity, the rishonim take 
varying approaches: Maimonides (Yad, Sanhedrin 24:1) adopts 
the view that in such monetary cases facts can be determined 
on the basis of circumstantial evidence, provided that the 
evidence offers good and convincing proof. For example, if a 
person claims that he left a specific article as a deposit with a 
decedent and presents signs which prove that the article is his, 
and a judge is persuaded that the article is not the decedent's 
property — the article will be taken from the heirs and given to 
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the claimant, even if there is no will directing that this be done. 
An opposite view appears in the responsum of R. Yosef Colon 
(Responsa Maharik, $129; Italy, 15‘ century), which provides 
that a presumption can only be relied upon to determine the 
intention of an actor, but cannot be used as proof of the actual 
commission of the act or the actor’s identity, regarding which 
judges only rely on direct evidence. 

Regarding personal status, marriages and divorces, testi- 
mony that an act of divorce or marriage actually took place is 
required to confirm its validity; regarding marriage, all author- 
ities agree that circumstantial evidence is sufficient to prove 
commission of the act. However, with respect to divorce, there 
is a need for constitutive evidence - supporting witnesses who 
witnessed the act of divorce - and the authorities are divided 
as to whether circumstantial evidence is sufficient for this. 
Rabbenu Tam (Tosafot at Gittin 4a) takes the view that actual 
witnesses are necessary and that circumstantial evidence is 
insufficient, while R. Alfasi (TB Gittin 47b-48a and Rabbenu 
Nissim, ad loc) reasons that circumstantial evidence can take 
the place of witnesses who confer validity to the get. 

In penal law as well there are disputes about the status 
of circumstantial evidence. The accepted view is that capital 
cases may not be decided and punishments may not be im- 
posed except on the basis of clear and direct proofs (see Mai- 
monides, Yad, Sanhedrin 20:1), and there is a clear distinction 
in this context between monetary cases and capital cases (dinei 
mamonot and dinei nefashot). 

However, the Tosafists (Shevuot 34a) take a different 
view, postulating that a person may also be convicted of mur- 
der in reliance on circumstantial evidence, when such evi- 
dence is absolute and incontrovertible — just as the same evi- 
dence would have substantiated the defendant's liability for 
monetary damages had he not actually killed the victim but 
only injured him. 

According to some authorities, even Maimonides would 
agree that the prohibition against reliance on circumstantial 
evidence applies exclusively to actual capital cases, but that 
in other types of penal cases, such as malkot (lashes), circum- 
stantial evidence can be relied upon in the same manner as 
in dinei mamonot (monetary cases) (Responsum Maharik, 
Part 87). 

An exception to the rule with regard to capital cases is 
that of adultery, in which the basic rule is that circumstantial 
evidence is sufficient. The view of the amora Samuel in the 
Talmud (Makkot 7a) is that to convict a man and a woman 
of adultery, it is sufficient that the witnesses testify that they 
appeared to be engaged in an act of adultery, and there is no 
requirement that witnesses testify to having witnessed the ac- 
tual sexual act. This opinion was accepted as the binding hal- 
akhic rule by most authorities (Yad, Issurei Bi’ah 1:19; Sh. Ar., 
EH 20:1). The main explanation for this divergence from the 
strict evidentiary requirements of criminal law, especially in 
capital matters, is that the sages considered it unreasonable 
to assume that biblical law required witnesses who witnessed 
the actual sexual act, both because of the technical difficulty 
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and the indecency involved, and they therefore assumed that 
under biblical law it was sufficient that there be testimony that 
they were seen behaving “like adulterers” (see *Adultery). 


LESSENING THE BURDEN OF PROOF IN CRIMINAL LAW — 
PUNISHMENT IN DEVIATION FROM THE LAW. Another cat- 
egory of cases which deviates from the rule that capital cases 
may only be decided in reliance upon direct evidence are those 
decided in accordance with the doctrine allowing the imposi- 
tion of punishment in deviation from the strictures of criminal 
and evidentiary law when the exigencies of the times necessi- 
tate such punishment (le-migdar milta, i.e., to provide “a fence 
around the words” of Torah). This category was discussed at 
length in the Israeli Supreme Court decision in the Nagar case 
(Cr.A. 543/79 Nagar v. State of Israel, pD 35(1) 163-170, opinion 
of Justice Elon). We will review some of this discussion. 


Toward the end of the Tannaitic era, we read of the establish- 
ment of a principle - followed for many years beforehand - 
which constituted a significant change in Jewish criminal law, 
with respect to both penal law and the rules of procedure and 
evidence in criminal trials: 

R. Eleazar b. Jacob stated, “I heard that even without any 
Torah [authority for their rulings], beth din may administer 
flogging and [death] penalties; not, however, for the purpose 
of transgressing the words of the Torah but in order to make a 
fence around the Torah” (TB Yevamot 9ob; Sanhedrin 46a). In 
TJ Yerushalmi, Hagigah 2.2, the text is “I heard that they ad- 
minister penalties not in accordance with the halakhah and they 
administer penalties not in accordance with the Torah” (page 
165 of the Nagar decision). 


On the basis of this fundamental provision, which enabled the 
courts to deviate from the original law of the Torah in crimi- 
nal and evidentiary law, in accordance with the needs of the 
time and the place, both the courts and the communal lead- 
ers utilized their authority to enact communal regulations 
(see *Takkanot): 


Detailed legislation by way of regulations which were enacted 
during all of the periods against the background of variegated 
religious, societal, economic and moral circumstances.... This 
legislation granted broad power to determine criminal penal- 
ties and litigation procedures which conformed to the needs 
of the time and of society, and was accompanied by a serious 
warning not to infringe a person's stature as a human being, and 
his dignity more than necessary. After determining the scope 
of this extended authority given to the halakhic authorities in 
the area of criminal law Maimonides gives the following sum- 
mary of the Sages’ obligation when exercising these powers: 
“All these matters are carried out in accordance with what the 
judge deems necessary under the exigencies of that time, and 
his acts should always be for the sake of heaven and he should 
not take a frivolous attitude to human dignity” (Maimonides, 
Yad., Sanhedrin, ch. 24., 10) (ibid., pp. 165-66). 


Formally, such regulations are defined as “temporary provi- 
sions,” but they have become part of substantive Jewish law in 
practice. At various times, Jewish courts throughout the Dias- 
pora have exercised this authority even in imposing death sen- 
tences without requiring a court of 23, and without the strin- 
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gent rules of evidence imposed by the original Jewish Law (see 
Elon, Jewish Law, pp. 515-19, and notes 100, 104-108). 

As noted, in its original format, Jewish Law was strict 
in its requirements for direct evidence. Maimonides makes 
the following illuminating observations on the strict eviden- 
tiary requirements of Jewish Law (Sefer ha-Mitzvot, Negative 
Commandments, §290): “Even if A pursues B with intent to 
kill, and B takes refuge in a house, and the pursuer follows 
him, and we enter after them and find B in his last gasp and 
his enemy, A, standing over him with a knife in his hand, and 
both of them are covered with blood, the Sanhedrin may not 
find the pursuer A liable for capital punishment, since there 
are no direct witnesses who actually saw the murder ...” The 
reason given by Maimonides is that if the court was permitted 
to convict a suspect of a criminal offense on the basis of other 
than the unequivocal testimony of witnesses to the actual act, 
the court might soon find itself convicting of criminal offences 
on the basis of a “speculative evaluation of the evidence.” He 
completes his comments with the observation, that “it is bet- 
ter and more desirable that a thousand guilty persons go free 
than that a single innocent person be put to death” 

In contrast with the stringency that characterized the 
original Jewish Law, the authority to impose punishment in 
a manner that deviated from Torah law enabled the courts in 
numerous Jewish communities to be content with circum- 
stantial evidence alone, even for purposes of conviction for 
serious offenses such as murder. R. Isaac b. Sheshet of Perfet 
(Spain and North Africa; late 14th century) ruled that defen- 
dants accused of murder could be convicted relying on cir- 
cumstantial evidence alone, provided there are convincing 
proofs and plausible reasons. 


In any event, in order to “create a safeguard,” since someone 
from among you has died, if you decide that the death penalty 
is called for because a crime has been committed heinously, vi- 
olently and deliberately (it appears that they lay in wait for him 
[the victim] at night and during day, and openly brandished 
weapons against him in the presence of the communal lead- 
ers), then you may [impose the death penalty]... even when 
there are no eyewitnesses, if there are convincing proofs and 
plausible reasons. 


In another responsum, the Ribash ruled that for the same rea- 
son it is also possible to rely on the confession of a litigant sup- 
plemented by circumstantial evidence (similar to the provision 
in the law of evidence practiced in the State of Israel, allowing 
conviction of the accused on the basis of a confession given 
outside court, with the addition of “something extra”): 


Jewish courts [at this time] impose flogging and punishment 
not prescribed by the law, for capital jurisdiction was abrogated, 
but in accordance with the needs of the time, and even with- 
out unequivocal testimony, so long as there are clear grounds 
to show that he [the accused] committed the offense. In sucha 
case, it is the practice to accept the defendant’s confession even 
in a capital case, even where there is no clear proof, in order 
that what he says, together with some measure of corrobora- 
tion, may shed light on what happened (ibid., 234). 
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Not every part of the Jewish Diaspora enjoyed such broad 
autonomous criminal jurisdiction, and the extent of juridical 
authority differed according to the period and the location. 
However, jurisdiction similar to that enjoyed by the Spanish 
center in the Middle Ages also existed at a later period in the 
Jewish community of Poland. It was during this period that 
we hear of Polish communities exercising the power of “im- 
posing punishment not prescribed in the Torah,” in order to 
convict defendants on the basis of circumstantial evidence 
(Nagar, ibid., pp. 167-169). 

It is important to emphasize that, where convictions were 
based on circumstantial evidence, it was constantly reiterated 
that such evidence, even if not clear and direct, must be of a 
kind that the judges “believe to be the truth” (Resp. Rashba, 
attributed to Nahmanides, $279), and that this kind of adju- 
dication is only possible where “the accusation is proven to 
be well grounded”; and that “the sole intention is to pursue 
justice and truth and there is no other motive (Resp. Zikhron 
Yehudah § 79, Nagar, ibid. 170). 

As noted above, these principles constituted the basis 
of the ruling of the Israeli Supreme Court in Nagar, under 
which one suspected of murder could be convicted relying 
on incontrovertible circumstantial evidence, even though the 
court had no direct evidence of his having committed the of- 
fense, and even though the body itself had not been found 
(see *Capital Punishment). 


DOCUMENTS AS EVIDENCE. There is evidence of written 
documents serving as legally valid proof in the Bible itself: 
“and written in the books and sealed, and witnesses called” 
(Jer. 32:44). 

The talmudic rule is that deeds constitute valid proof ina 
court. “Resh Lakish said: If witnesses are signed on a deed it is 
as if their testimony had been examined in court” (TB Ketub- 
bot 18b). Several reasons are given for this ruling: first, because 
the deeds are drawn up with the debtor’s consent and he has 
mentally resolved to agree to their contents since he derives 
some benefit or profit thereby; second, because the texts of the 
deeds are uniform and everyone understands their import; 
and third, because people customarily rely on them, since oth- 
erwise they would be unable to do business with one another. 
The rishonim therefore ruled that, in order for a deed to be 
binding, it must be written with the debtor’s consent and at his 
request; a deed which was written by witnesses of their own 
initiative is not binding (Tosafot, Ketubot 18b; Nahmanides, 
Bava Bathra 171a; Hameiri, Ketubot 20a). 

Under biblical law, the authenticity of a deed is presumed, 
“a person does not dare to forge” (Rashi, at Gittin 3a). How- 
ever, the changing times and different moral and social atti- 
tudes precluded continued adjudication of deeds on the basis 
of simple authentication by way of the witnesses’ signature, 
on the presumption that this excluded the possibility of forg- 
ery. The Rabbis henceforth enacted that all deeds would re- 
quire substantiation. Thus, a person making a claim based on 
a deed, or relying on it as evidence, bore the burden of proof 
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of demonstrating that the witnesses’ signature was genuine. 
Substantiating evidence for a deed could consist of additional 
testimony on the signature, comparison of the signatures to 
other recognized signatures of the witnesses who signed, or 
the summoning of the signing witnesses to testify that the sig- 
nature on the deed was indeed theirs. 

Maimonides took a different view regarding the nature 
of a deed. Maimonides contended (Hilkhot Edut 3:4) that un- 
der Biblical law oral testimony is sufficient in all areas of law, 
including dinei mamonot (monetary civil cases). According 
to Maimonides, the requirement and acceptance of the sig- 
nature of witnesses as proof of a deed is rooted in a rabbinic 
regulation, enacted so as not to “lock the door against bor- 
rowers’ — i.e., economic life would be impossible if it were 
necessary to confirm every loan by way of oral testimony in 
court. In Maimonides’ view, the requirement of substantiation 
of a deed is an offshoot of this rabbinic regulation, intended 
to prevent forgery of deeds. 

In addition to requiring that witnesses’ signatures be sub- 
stantiated in order to prevent forgery of a deed, the Talmud 
prescribes that deeds are not to be written on paper (on which 
the original text could be erased) or untanned animal skin, 
because writing on this kind of paper can be easily forged (TB 
Gittin 21a-22b). Similarly, deeds cannot be written in a man- 
ner that enables the forging of their concluding section, or 
the addition of words that did not appear in the original text; 
a deed written in such a manner is inadmissible as evidence 
(Tb BB 160af.; cf. *Shetar). 


OBJECTION TO EVIDENCE BY RIVAL LITIGANT. The litigants 
are allowed to make conditions regarding the rules of evidence 
in a civil case, in which they agree to admit otherwise inad- 
missible evidence. Nevertheless, so long as a trial has not yet 
finished, either litigant can object to the hearing of inadmis- 
sible evidence (Sh. Ar, HM 22:1). Moreover, if the agreement 
between the parties was not made in the court, the litigant can 
renege on his consent to accept such evidence even after the 
trial’s conclusion (Siftei Kohen., ad loc.). In order for a litigant 
to submit evidence that is otherwise inadmissible and deny 
the other litigant the right to object to such, he must make an 
agreement with the other litigant through an act of kinyan. 


EVIDENCE THAT INFRINGES PRIVACY AND VIOLATES HU- 
MAN DIGNITY. *Human dignity and the right to privacy are 
extensively protected in Jewish law. Nevertheless, at times the 
search for the truth necessitates the violation of a suspect's dig- 
nity or privacy. The conflict between the value of determining 
the truth (even by prohibited means) and that of preserving 
human dignity was discussed in the Israeli Supreme Court's 
decision in the rehearing of the Vaknin case (FH 9/83 Mili- 
tary Appeals Court v. Vaknin, PD 42(3) 837). In that case, the 
police obtained incriminating evidence against a defendant 
suspected of possessing dangerous drugs by forcing him to 
drink salt water, as a result of which he vomited up the drug 
packages that he had swallowed. The Court was requested to 
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decide on whether the police action fell within the ambit of 
section 2 of the Protection of Privacy Law, 5741-1981. An af- 
firmative ruling on this point could disqualify the illegally 
procured evidence, precluding reliance thereon for a convic- 
tion. On the other hand, if the conclusion was that the police 
action was not proscribed by the Protection of Privacy Law, 
then, even though the act itself was improper, the evidence 
obtained thereby would be admissible. (In general, under 
Israel law only evidence obtained through infringement of 
privacy as defined by the Protection of Privacy Law is ren- 
dered inadmissible.) 

The Court ruled that this case did not involve an in- 
fringement of privacy, and the evidence was therefore admissi- 
ble. Justice Elon held that the Protection of Privacy Law should 
be interpreted in accordance with Jewish law, and therefore 
adduced sources in Jewish law concerning the prohibition of 
disclosing secrets, the prohibition on opening another person's 
letters without permission, and others. Nevertheless, Elon in- 
dicated a number of specific cases in which the need to obtain 
evidence prevails over the need to protect privacy or human 
dignity - both with regard to penal law and monetary law: 


Eavesdropping is an affirmative precept (mitzvah) in certain cir- 
cumstances as for example in order to obtain evidence in a case 
involving grave criminal activity (such as incitement). In such 
a case, “they may hide witnesses [against] him behind a fence” 
(Mishnah Sanhedrin 7.10), and it is permitted to do so in order 
to obtain evidence regarding any manner of criminal activity. 
(See R. Joseph Babad’s Minhat Hinukh - Commandment $462: 
“This is evidently not the simple meaning of the Mishnah in 
Sanhedrin ad loc: “Witnesses are not hidden against any who are 
subject to the death penalty according to the Torah law, other 
than these’ - and the matter requires clarification.”) Similarly, 
it was permitted to open a letter addressed to another person 
where there are grounds for suspecting that the letter’s author 
intends to commit a wrongdoing with the addressee’s money 
and the matter can be clarified by opening the letter and reading 
it (see Responsa Hikekei Lev, Part 1, Yoreh Deah, 49, responsa 
of R. Hayyim Palache, rabbi of Izmir in the mid-19» century 
and one of the outstanding respondents during the period of 
the aharonim. See also Responsa Maharik, n. 110, of R. Joseph 
*Colon, one of the great halakhic sages in Italy during the 15" 
century, and Sh. Ar. yD, 228.33 Rema). 


In addition to the principles elucidated in the Vaknin deci- 
sion, there is also the issue of investigating the adulterous wife 
(sotah; see *Ordeal). Although this is a procedure based upon 
the occurrence of a miracle, which is not practiced in our time, 
it is intended to clarify guilt, and involves the humiliation of 
the woman being investigated. 

An additional case raising the question of the clash 
between the need for evidence and the right to privacy 
came before the High Rabbinical Court of Appeals (Appeal 
5733/216, R.D. 9, 331). The case concerned a husband who 
claimed that his wife was mentally ill, and therefore requested 
that the Court order her to undergo psychological treat- 
ment in order to restore “domestic peace.” In the event of 
her refusal, he requested that she be declared “a rebellious 
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wife” (moredet). The husband requested to summon her doc- 
tor as witness to her mental condition, but the latter con- 
ditioned his testimony on the wife’s agreement to waiving 
medical confidentiality, which the wife refused to do. The 
president of the Court, Rabbi Shlomo Goren, and Rabbi 
Mordechai Eliyahu both held that the suspicion regarding 
a mental impairment was firmly based and that the doc- 
tor should therefore be compelled to testify to the court. On 
the other hand, Rabbi Yosef Kafah ruled that the probative 
value of the doctor's testimony was minimal, as he would only 
testify on her medical condition as it had been many years 
back. On the other hand, the testimony was liable to cause 
her serious damage, given that she was engaged in educa- 
tion and would be derided by her students. Rabbi Kafah 
therefore ruled that the doctor’s testimony should not be 
required. 


ACCEPTING EVIDENCE AFTER THE CONCLUSION OF THE 
TRIAL. The Mishnah (Sanhedrin 3:8) states that “when- 
ever evidence is brought - it can contradict the ruling” In 
other words, after the trial’s conclusion, even if the obli- 
gation ruled upon was discharged, the ruling can be an- 
nulled if new evidence was brought before the court. In such 
a case, a new trial must be held. The tannaim (ibid.) dis- 
puted the issue of whether the Court can place a time lim- 
itation on the period during which a litigant can proffer 
new evidence. The law was decided according to R. Simeon 
b. Gamaliel - namely, that the court cannot impose a time 
limit on a litigant’s submission of new evidence which, irre- 
spective of when it was submitted, will be accepted. A limi- 
tation on the submission of new evidence is only effective if 
the litigant himself declared that he has no further evidence; 
in sucha case he is prevented from bringing further evidence 
at a later stage (Maimonides, Yad, Sanhedrin 7:6-9; Sh. Ar., 
HM 20). 
[Menachem Elon (24 ed.)] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Frankel, Der gerichtliche Beweis nach 
mosaisch-talmudischem Rechte (1846); J. Freudenthal, in: MGwy, 9 
(1860), 161-75; N. Hirsch, in: Jeschurun, 12 (Ger., 1865/66), 80-88, 
109-22, 147-65, 249-58, 382-94; J. Klein, Das Gesetz ueber das geri- 
chtliche Beweisverfahren nach mosaisch-thalmudischem Rechte (1885); 
Gulak, Yesodei, 4 (1922), passim; S. Assaf, Battei Din ve-Sidreihem 
(1924), 102ff.; S. Rosenbaum, in: Ha-Mishpat, 1 (1927), 280-90; S. 
Kaatz, in: Jeschurun, 15 (Ger., 1928), 89-98, 179-87; Z. Karl, in: Ha- 
Mishpat ha-Ivri, 3 (1928), 89-127; A. Gulak, Le-Heker Toledot ha- 
Mishpat ha-Ivri bi-Tekufat ha-Talmud, 1 (Dinei Karkaot, 1929), 66f.; 
D.M. Shohet, The Jewish Court in the Middle Ages (1931), 171-85 (con- 
tains bibliography); P. Dickstein, in: Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri, 4 (1932/33), 
212-20; Herzog, Institutions, 1 (1936), 233, 255ff., 367ff.; 2 (1939), 
185-8; ET, 1 (1951°), 137-41; 2 (1949); 70f. 3 (1951); 106-10; 4 (1952), 
199-208; 6 (1954), 85, 106, 705-14; 7 (1956), 290-5; 8 (1957), 404-44, 
609-23, 722-43; 9 (1959), 64-103, 156-7, 448-9, 722-46; 12 (1967), 
307-13; A. Karlin, in: Ha-Peraklit, 11 (1954/55), 49-57, 154-61, 247-54; 
12 (1955/56), 185-91; J. Ginzberg, Mishpatim le- Yisrael (1956), passim; 
S. Fischer, in: Noam, 2 (1959), 211-22; E.E. Urbach, in: Mazkeret... 
Herzog (1962), 395-7, 402-8; Jaeger, in: Recueils de la Société Jean 
Bodin, 16 (1965); Ch. S. Hefez, in: Mishpatim, 1 (1969), 67ff.; Elon, 
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423, 502-504, 649, 800f., 827; 3: 1377f., 1442, 1486f.; idem, Jewish 
Law (1994), 2:516, 610f., 803, 981f., 1013; 4: 1646f., 1715, 1767f.; idem, 
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Zefon Afrikah (1986), 1:135-42; 2:440-47; B. Lifshitz and E. Shohet- 
man, Mafteah ha-Sheelot ve-ha-Teshuvot shel Hakhmei Ashkenaz, 
Zarefat ve-Italyah (1997), 90-91, 298-304; S. Albeck, Ha-Reayot 
de-Dinei ha-Talmud (1987); E. Shochetman, Seder ha-Din (1988), 
269-317; D. Frimer, “Keviat Abbahut al-yedei Bedikat Dam ba-Mishpat 
ha-Yisraeli u-va-Mishpat ha-Ivri} in: Shenaton ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri, 
5 (5738), 219-42; Y. Ben Meir, “Reayot Nesibatiyyot ba-Mishpat ha- 
Ivri? in: Dinei Yisrael, 18 (5755-5756); Y. Ungar and A. Rachnitz 
(eds.), Mishpatei Erez, 2 (2004); I. Warhaftig, “Beirur Uvdot ba-Mish- 
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pat toch Pegia be-Zeni'ut ha-Perat; in: Mishpatei Erez, 2 (2004), 
220-21. 


EVIL EYE (Heb. v1 py, ayin ha-ra; lit., “the eye of the evil”; 
Aram. XW? NPY, eina bisha), a widespread belief that some 
persons may produce malevolent effects on others by look- 
ing at them, based on the supposed power of some eyes to 
bewitch or harm by glance. In early Jewish literature the ac- 
ceptance of the existence of the evil eye as fact precluded any 
theoretical explanation of this phenomenon and discussion 
of its origin. In post-talmudic literature, however, one of the 
following two explanations is generally found: (1) the evil eye 
contains the element of fire, and so spreads destruction (Judah 
Loew b. Bezalel (“Maharal”) in Netivot Olam, 107d); (2) the 
angry glance of a man’s eye calls into being an evil angel who 
takes vengeance on the cause of wrath (Manasseh Ben Israel in 
Nishmat Hayyim, 3:27; cf. Sefer Hasidim, ed. by J. Wistinetzki 
(192.47), 242 no. 981). 

As both explanations imply magic, folk beliefs governing 
magic and countermagic are evidenced in beliefs connected 
with casting and averting the evil eye. 


Casting the Evil Eye 

Whereas a “good-eyed” person is generous and good-hearted, 
the “evil eye,” in biblical (cf. 1 Sam. 18:9; Prov. 28:22) and tan- 
naitic (cf. Avot 2:9, 11; 5:13, 19) sources, denotes stinginess, self- 
ishness, and jealousy; in the aggadah of Palestinian amoraim 
the evil eye is a prevalent motif. Furthermore, jealousy was 
linked with magic and with fatal consequences. Hence, talmu- 
dic and midrashic elaborations of biblical narratives represent 
Sarah as casting the evil eye on Hagar (Gen. R. 4.45:5), Joseph's 
brothers on Joseph (ibid. 84:10), Og the giant on Jacob (Ber. 
54b). Likewise, the evil eye caused the breaking of the first tab- 
lets of the Law (Num. R. 12:4) and the death of Daniel's three 
companions (Sanh. 93a). 

This magical power of the eye was not confined to bibli- 
cal evildoers; folk heroes, regarded as sacred wonder-workers, 
were believed to have exercised it as well, but for benevolent 
purposes. So R. *Simeon b. Yohai transforms an evil person 
into “a heap of bones” by means of his magic endowment 
(Shab. 34a; PdRK ed. by S. Buber (1868), 90a—b), and, with 
a look, R. Johanan, the amora, kills a man who calumniated 
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Jerusalem (BB 75a). The magical aspect of the deed is stressed 
in killing by transformation (Ber. 58a). 


Averting the Evil Eye 

Folk beliefs and folk customs are especially evident in the at- 
titude toward the aversion of the evil eye. All measures taken 
against it are either (1) preventive or (2) counteractive. 

(1) The belief that the evil eye is activated by arousing 
the jealousy and malice of the “jettatori” (i.e., the endowed 
people) calls for preventive measures of self-restraint, e.g., 
the avoidance of any expression of praise, approbation, and 
of beauty, domestic or socioeconomic success, or happiness. 
For this reason Abraham sent his son Isaac home at night after 
the *Akedah (Gen. R. 56:11); Jacob advised his handsome and 
strong sons not to enter the same gate all together “on account 
of the eye” (ibid. 91:6); similarly, Joshua advised Ephraim and 
Manasseh to hide in a forest (Josh. 17:15; BB 118a—b). Promi- 
nent men, beautiful women, and newborn babies - all of 
whom are likely to attract special attention - are especially 
susceptible to the evil eye. If, however, the beauty is veiled, 
riches not exhibited, and a child covered with a dirty bag or 
given an ugly name, the happy event may pass unnoticed, and 
the evil eye thus remains passive. Therefore, a costly garment 
should not be spread over the bed when guests are visiting the 
house as “it will be burned by the eye of the guests” (BM 30a), 
and precious glass should be broken at a wedding. The idea 
that “blessing comes only upon those things which are hid- 
den from the eye” (Tan. 8b) is undoubtedly connected with 
such preventive measures. 

(2) Once the evil eye has been activated, and the threat 
of danger and harm is close to realization, there is no need 
for preventive measures: only confrontation and war mea- 
sures based on countermagic which deceive or defeat the 
evil eye can then save the endangered person. The use of 
a mirror (ornament) or a specific color (red, blue) may blight 
its source by reflecting the glance; an obscene gesture or a 
holy verse (*amulet) may avert the evil eye by frightening 
it; and an outstretched hand may stop its rays. According 
to the Talmud (Ber. 55b), whoever is afraid of the evil eye 
should stick his right thumb in his left hand and his left thumb 
in his right hand, proclaiming: “I, so and so, son of so and 
so, am of the seed of Joseph, whom the evil eye may not af- 
fect.” The gesture (a “fig”) - universally used to avert the evil 
eye by putting it to shame (this original meaning was prob- 
ably unknown to sages who prescribed it) - took on a Jew- 
ish character by the pronouncement of the aggadic sentence 
that the descendants of Joseph are immune from the evil eye 
(Ber. 20a). 

Other means of fighting and subduing the activated evil 
eye stem from attempts to absorb the devastating glance, and 
so to neutralize it. To divert the glance from the intended tar- 
get, “interesting” objects may be hung between the eyes of the 
endangered person, e.g., precious stones, or as strange and 
unexpected an object as a tail of a fox between the eyes of a 
horse in need of protection (Tosef., Shab. 4:5). 
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The belief in the evil eye and the various means, both sa- 
cred and profane, of averting it, were very prevalent among 
East European Jews; to this day they exist in many Oriental 
Jewish communities. In modern times the use of blue paint 
and a metal amulet in the form of an open palm of the hand 
are still widespread in Oriental communities, and among Yid- 
dish-speaking Ashkenazi Jews, it is customary to “qualify” 
any praise with the phrase keyn ayen hore (“may there be no 
evil eye” often shortened to kaynahora). The custom of tying 
a red band around the wrist or neck of a newborn child also 
derives from a fear of the evil eye. In Yiddish, even the name 
“evil eye” is euphemistically called git-oyg (“good eye”). R. Lil- 
ienthal (see bibl.) lists over 80 anti-evil eye practices recorded 
among East European Jews. The striking resemblance to those 
listed in monographs on Oriental Jewish communities (cf. H. 
Mizrahi, Yehudei Paras (1959), 115-7) can be explained by the 
universality of the motif of the evil eye, on the one hand, and 
its particular Jewish expression, on the other. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Blau, Das altjuedische Zauberwesen (in: 
Jahresbericht der Landes-Rabbinerschule in Budapest fuer das Schul- 
jahr 1897-98), 152-6; ET. Elworthy, The Evil Eye (1895); Ginzberg, 
Legends, index; M. Grunwald, in: MGJv, 5 (1900), 4of., 47f A. Loew- 
inger, in: Menorah (Vienna), 4 (1926), 551-69; R. Lilienthal, in: Yidishe 
Filologye, 1 (1924); S. Seligmann, Der boese Blick und Verwandtes 
(1910); idem, Die Zauberkraft des Auges (1922); S. Thompson, Mo- 
tif-Index of Folk-Literature, 2 (1956), 121 (D 993), 364 ff. (D 2071); J. 
Trachtenberg, Jewish Magic and Superstition (1939), 54-56, 283. 


[Dov Noy] 


EVIL-MERODACH (Heb. 7719 218), son of *Nebuchadne- 
zzar, king of Babylonia from 562-560 B.c.E. The Babylonian 
form of the name is Amél Marduk (“man of Marduk”). Dur- 
ing Evil-Merodach’s reign, the stability of the royal court of 
Babylon was undermined and there appeared the first signs 
of the decline of the neo-Babylonian Empire. After two years 
as king, he was assassinated, probably by his brother-in-law 
Nergal-sar-usur (Nergal Sarezer), who succeeded him on the 
throne (Jer. 39:3, 13). It is related in the Bible (11 Kings 25:27-30; 
Jer. 52:31-34) that Evil-Merodach freed *Jehoiachin, king of 
Judah, from prison in the 37 year of Jehoiachin’s exile in 
Babylon and that he accorded him a food allotment for life 
and treated him better than his other vassals. His motives can 
only be guessed at. He may have contemplated a far-reaching 
reverse of his father’s policies. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Weisbach, in: E. Ebeling and B. Meissner 
(eds.), Reallexikon der Assyriologie, 1 (1932), 94; Bright, Hist, 33.4; 
EM, 1 (1965), 138-9, incl. bibl. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Sack, Amél- 
Marduk 562-560 B.C. (1972); idem, in: ABD 11, 679; W. Holladay, Jer- 
emiah 2 (1989), 291. 


[Bustanay Oded] 


EVOLUTION. Although evolutionary ideas are very old, be- 
ing found in the works of Greek philosophers and echoed in 
the aggadah and the Midrash, the main stimulus to evolution- 
ary thought came from the theory developed at the end of the 
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186 century, according to which life on earth has existed for 
millions of years, and not for less than 6,000, as held by the 
biblical tradition current in the civilized world. The theory of 
evolution produced a sharp reaction on the part of those in- 
tellectuals and scholars who subscribed to the assumption of 
the stability of the species from the six days of creation. Be- 
sides scientists who cast doubts on the validity of the theory, 
its chief opponents were (and still are) religious people who 
accept the creation story in Genesis literally. There are, how- 
ever, religious thinkers who see in the principle of evolution a 
concept that accords with the idea of divine providence, some 
of them not only regarding the account of creation in Gen- 
esis as a simple explanation “in ordinary language” of the ac- 
tual process of creation, but seeing in it a deeper significance. 
Some point to aggadic and midrashic statements which con- 
tain allusions to evolution and to the fact that life existed on 
earth in epochs preceding the accepted reckoning in Judaism. 
When discussing the Greek philosophers’ views on “the eter- 
nity of the universe,’ a similar problem confronted Maimo- 
nides, who says (Guide, 2:25): 


We do not reject the eternity of the universe because certain 
passages in Scripture confirm the creation; for such passages are 
not more numerous than those in which God is represented as a 
corporeal being. Nor is it impossible or difficult to find for them 
a suitable interpretation. We might have explained them in the 
same manner as we did in respect to the incorporeality of God 
and this might have been easier ... However, we have not done 
so ... for the eternity of the universe has not been proved and 
there is no need of scriptural passages to reject it ... If we were to 
accept the eternity of the universe as taught by Plato, we should 
not be in opposition to the fundamental principles of our reli- 
gion ... The scriptural text might have been explained accord- 
ingly ... But there is no necessity for this expedient, so long as 
the theory has not been proved. As there is no proof sufficient 
to convince us ... we take the text of the Bible literally. 


Applying this to the subject under discussion and stating it in 
contemporary terms, it may be said that if proofs were forth- 
coming for the theory of evolution (on the assumption that 
there exists One who directs creation), a way would be found 
of explaining the biblical passages accordingly. 

Although Judah Halevi clearly recognized the need to 
accept the Scriptures literally, he nevertheless stated in his 
Kuzari (1:67): “If, after all, a believer in the Law finds him- 
self compelled to admit an eternal matter and the existence 
of many worlds prior to this one, this would not impair his 
belief” In the latter part of this sentence Judah Halevi alludes 
to the statement of R. Abbahu (Gen. R. 3:7) that God “created 
worlds and destroyed them,” while according to R. Judah b. 
Simon there was “a succession of times (days and nights) be- 
fore that;’ that is, before the first day of creation (ibid.). To 
this province belong also such statements as: “‘And there was 
evening and there was morning, the sixth day’ (Gen. 1:31). R. 
Simon b. Marta said, “Up to this point we count according to 
the reckoning of the world, after it according to another reck- 
oning’” (Gen. R. 9:16), that is, time before the final creation of 
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the world has a different meaning from that after it, which is 
the reckoning that we follow. The relativity of time in the term 
“day” is referred to in the statement (Gen. R. 19:8) which dis- 
tinguishes between the human and the divine day, the latter 
being a thousand years in duration, as it is said (Ps. 90:4): “For 
a thousand years in Thy sight are but as yesterday.’ Alongside 
these notions there are homiletical interpretations of biblical 
passages according to which all organisms were fully created 
in the six days of creation, after which no changes have oc- 
curred in them (Hul. 60a). In contrast to those who extended 
the period of creation, a tanna curtailed it by stating that “on 
the first day the entire world was created,” this being the view 
of R. Nehemiah, who disagreed with R. Judah’s opinion that 
“the world was created in six days” (Tanh. B., Gen. 7). All these 
sages based their views on biblical verses, which could be in- 
terpreted either way. In this connection Rabbi A.I. *Kook has 
remarked that “everyone knows that the creation is one of the 
mysteries of the Torah, and if all the statements are merely to 
be taken literally, what mystery is there?” (Iggerot ha-Reiyyah 
(19617), no. 91). The literature of the sages is pluralistic in its 
world outlook, especially in the spheres of cosmology and bi- 
ology. The tannaim and amoraim absorbed legends and “fac- 
tual” stories, the views of Greco-Roman science, and the folk- 
lore of ancient peoples. Among these were ideas which have 
no basis in fact nor any support in biblical passages and are 
even in conflict with the creation story. There was, for exam- 
ple, the view about the development of living organisms from 
nonliving substances which, known as spontaneous genera- 
tion and accepted until the 19" century, penetrated into the 
halakhah. There was also the “assumption that a mouse does 
not breed” (Sifra, Shemini, Parashah 5; Hul. 127a), and hence 
the halakhic discussion on the question of the uncleanness of 
“a mouse which is half flesh and half earth” (Hul. 9:6. As late 
as in 1652 Helmont, a Dutch chemist, still suggested a method 
of producing mice by putting rags into a heap of grain). There 
was similarly the prevailing view that vermin originate from 
perspiration or from dirt. Thus the Talmud (Shab. 107b) de- 
clared that “vermin do not breed,’ against which an objection 
was raised from the reference made to “eggs of vermin” (see 
Hul. 9:6). The salamander, too, was thought to originate from a 
fire which burnt continuously for several years (see Hag. 27a). 
In the belief that some organisms develop on food itself, it was 
permitted to eat certain foods on which maggots develop. 
The folklore of various nations tells of organisms, such 
as *mandrakes, that are half plant and half human. There was 
also the belief that some birds grow on trees in the form of 
fruit, and R. Tam (12'* century) was asked whether they re- 
quire shehitah, to which he replied that they do (see Loew, 
Flora, 4 (1934), 348). The halakhah mentions an organism 
called A773 7238 or 777 717, whose corpse, like that of a hu- 
man being, communicates uncleanness (Sifra, Shemini, ch. 6; 
Kil. 8:5). Explained by some as referring to the chimpanzee, 
it is said in the Jerusalem Talmud (Kil. 8:5, 31c) to be “a man 
of the mountains who lives from his navel; if the navel is sev- 
ered, he does not live,’ the reference being to a manlike or- 
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ganism joined by its navel like a plant to the ground. Legends 
about such an organism were current among various nations 
(see R. Patai, Adam ve-Adamah, 1 (1942), 216 ff.). Mermaids, 
the legendary half-human, half-fish beings, also figure in the 
halakhah, the unclean “living creatures that are in the waters” 
(Lev. 11:10) being interpreted as “including mermaids,’ which 
however, unlike a human corpse, do not communicate un- 
cleanness when dead (Sifra, Shemini, Parashah 3). The sages 
who quoted these halakhot or statements were influenced by 
the leading scientists of the time, such as Aristotle, Galen, and 
others, who had confirmed these “facts” and to whom there 
undoubtedly applied the principle that “if someone tells you 
that there is wisdom among the non-Jews, believe him’ (Lam. 
R. 2:13). As it deals with all spheres of life and with theoreti- 
cal subjects, the halakhah also on occasion incorporated leg- 
endary, fictitious ideas. In the field of “science” the sages were 
ready to accept various views current among their contempo- 
raries (but proved in our day to be without foundation) and 
did not hesitate to give expression to them even if they were 
contrary to their accepted views. 

To this province belong halakhot relating to *mixed spe- 
cies (kilayim). Despite the assumption inherent in the Bible 
that in the six days of creation all organisms were fully formed, 
statements of the sages in the aggadah and the halakhah refer 
to the production of new species by hybridization and graft- 
ing. The Tosefta and the Jerusalem Talmud of tractate Kilayim 
cite many “facts” about the formation of a third species by 
grafting two species of flora, some systematically very remote 
from each other (see *Biology; it is now evident that no new 
species can be produced by grafting). Thus, for example, it is 
asserted that, by sowing together the seeds of an apple and a 
watermelon a third species, the *melon (called in Greek melo- 
pepon, the apple-melon), is obtained (Tj, Kil. 1:2, 27a), even 
as a dangerous creature called arvad is produced by mating a 
snake with a species of *lizard (Hul. 127a). Another tradition 
holds that after Anah the son of Zibeon had produced a *mule, 
which is a dangerous animal, by crossing a stallion and a she- 
ass (072”, a hemi-onos, i.e., a half-ass; cf. Gen. 36:24), “the Holy 
One blessed be He appointed a hakhina [a poisonous snake] 
which He mated with a hardon [a species of lizard] to produce 
a havarbar,” a species of noxious animal whose bite proved 
fatal to Anah (TJ, Ber. 8:6, 12b). This story is mentioned in a 
discussion on whether mixed species originated during the six 
days of creation (ibid.; Tosef. Ber. 6:11). On this subject there is 
the view of the tanna R. Yose (Pes. 54a) that “two things God 
originally planned to create on the eve of the Sabbath [of the 
creation] but were not created until the termination of the 
Sabbath, and at the termination of the Sabbath the Holy One 
blessed be He granted Adam knowledge of a kind like the di- 
vine, whereupon he took two stones, rubbed them together, 
and fire issued from them [cf. the tale of Prometheus]; he also 
took two [heterogeneous] animals and crossed them, and from 
them came forth the mule.’ Thus R. Yose held that hybridiza- 
tion represents a remarkable wisdom granted to man, who 
is prone to produce new organisms, “like the divine creator.” 
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Another aggadah, which declares that God Himself “changes 
His world once every seven years,’ mentions various animals, 
one of which is replaced by the other (Ty, Shab. 1:3, 3b). The 
reference here may be to seven years of God, one of whose 
days is a thousand years (see above; although there is a state- 
ment (BK 16b) that “the male hyena (128) becomes a bat af- 
ter seven years,’ etc.). 


Proofs of Evolution 

The existence in prehistoric times of gigantic animals, then 
extinct, is alluded to in biblical verses referring to the dragon, 
the *leviathan, the Rahab, and others. Having perhaps found 
traces of the footprints of primeval animals or remains of their 
skeletons (footprints of prehistoric reptiles have been discov- 
ered near Jerusalem in recent times), the ancients had their 
imaginations stirred to describe these huge animals and ex- 
plain the reasons for their extinction. 

One of the crucial problems confronting the evolution- 
ists was the question of the transition from ape to man. In the 
literature of the sages there are allusions to a connection be- 
tween man and ape. Thus the amoraim Rav and Samuel held 
divergent views on the nature of the rib from which woman 
was created, the one holding that it was a tail (Ber. 61a). In 
the opinion of R. Judah: “[God] made him [i.e., man] a tail 
like an animal and then removed it from him for his honor” 
(Gen. R. 14:12). Even Adam was not the first man, for “974 
generations preceded the creation of the world and they 
were swept away in a trice because they were evil” (Mid. Ps. 
to 90:13; cf. Shab. 88b). Nor was Adam anatomically perfect, 
since he was a hermaphrodite (Gen. R. 8:1); the fingers of his 
hands were joined together, and it was only from Noah on- 
ward that people were born with separated fingers (Mid. Avkir 
to Gen. 5:29; and similarly in Tanh. to ibid.). In the days of 
Enosh there took place a moral degeneration; human beings 
changed, and “their faces became like apes” (Gen. R. 23:6; cf. 
Sanh. 109b). All these statements are based on a homileti- 
cal interpretation of biblical verses, but underlying them was 
probably the view of the tanna or amora which he expressed 
in this manner. Finally there is a statement that attests to an 
observation and a conclusion drawn from the realm of com- 
parative anatomy: the amora R. Samuel of Cappadocia con- 
cluded from a common feature in fishes and birds that the lat- 
ter, too, were created “out of alluvial mud”: this can be proved 
“from the fact that birds have on their legs scales like those 
of fishes” (Hul. 27b). 

At the beginning of the 20" century the naturalist De 
Vries (1848-1935) drew attention to the fact that in some flora 
and fauna characteristics suddenly appear which, though not 
present in their progenitors, are transmitted by heredity to the 
progeny. These changes, known as mutations, for the most 
part small and fortuitous, are in the view of scholars the basis 
of the evolutionary processes. Through the accumulation of 
these mutations, organisms were separated during millions of 
years of evolution into strains, species, and higher systematic 
groups. According to Neo-Darwinism the fortuitous muta- 
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tions and the operation of natural selection were responsible 
for evolution, whereas according to Neo-Lamarckism, devel- 
opment cannot be accounted for without assuming that there 
is something in the living substance which guides it toward 
development. In this sense there is a statement of the rabbis: 
“There is no herb which has not a guardian angel in heaven 
that strikes it and says, Grow!” (Gen. R. 10:6). Other scholars 
maintain that there are metaphysical factors that guide and 
direct the existence and development of the organism. This 
theory, known as teleology, approximates to the religious view 
of the Creator's providence over His creatures. Some leading 
evolutionists, although dissociating themselves from the te- 
leological approach, nevertheless agreed that it was impossible 
to explain evolution on the basis only of known forces. Thus 
G.L. Stebbins, who made a study of evolution in flora, argued 
that evolution can be explained by mutations, hybridization, 
and natural selection directed by a certain force of unknown 
nature. Certain embryologists, too, assumed that in ontog- 
eny — the development of the individual during the embryonic 
period - there is an unknown or nonrational force directing it 
toward its development, and in this there is a parallel between 
phylogeny, the development of the species, and ontogeny, the 
development of the individual. 

However much these views fall out of fashion as molecu- 
lar biology progresses and the fossil record is clarified, these 
assumptions have an indubitable religious significance, and 
in this connection mention should be made of the words of 
Rabbi Kook: “The theory of evolution, which is at present in- 
creasingly conquering the world, is more in harmony with the 
mysteries of Kabbalah than all other philosophical theories” 
(Orot ha-Kodesh, ii, 558). On the other hand there are many 
evolutionists who are not prepared to include in the scheme 
of creation and evolution a nonrational force and hold that 
these “unknown” forces, responsible for the evolutionary 
process, will be revealed and defined as known chemical or 
physical forces. There are numerous theories to explain the 
mechanism of evolution, but the doubts exceed the certain- 
ties. When Rabbi Kook was asked about the problem of evo- 
lution, he summed it up as follows: “Nothing in the Torah 
is contradicted by any knowledge in the world that emerges 
from research. But we must not accept hypotheses as certain- 
ties, even if there is a wide agreement about them” (Iggerot 
ha-Re’iyyah, no. 91). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.B. Ulman, Maddaei ha-Teva u-Veri’ at ha- 
Olam (1944); M.M. Kasher, in: Sefer Yovel... Samuel K. Mirsky (1958), 
256-84; idem, in: Sinai, 48 (1960), 21-33; J. Feliks, Kilei Zera’im ve- 
Harkavah (1967), 7-12, 112-5; idem, in: Teva va-Arez, 7 (1965), 330-73 
O. Wolfsberg, in: L. Jung (ed.), Jewish Library, 2 (1968), 145-70. 


[Jehuda Feliks] 


EVORA, capital of Alto Alentejo province, S. central Portu- 
gal. It had one of the most important Jewish communities in 
the country. Regulations defining the powers of the *Arraby 
Moor issued during the reign of King Alfonso 111 (1248-79) 
laid down that the chief rabbi of the Jewish communities in 
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Alentejo (Alemtejo) should reside in Evora. In 1360, 1388, and 
1434, the Evora community was given privileges by the king 
defining the limits of its autonomy. In 1325 the Jews of Evora 
were compelled by a special decree to wear a yellow shield of 
David on their hats (see Jewish *badge). On several occasions 
the kings of Portugal intervened in favor of the Jews of Evora 
who engaged in varied economic activities. In 1392 John 1 or- 
dered the town authorities to desist from further confiscation 
of Jewish property in the synagogues of Evora, and in 1408 he 
granted the Jews a privilege permitting them to enlarge their 
quarter. The old Jewish quarter can still be visited. On the 
doorposts of stone-made houses three slots for mezzuzot were 
found. In 1478 the community paid a sum of 264,430 cruzados 
to the crown. After the decree of expulsion and forced con- 
versions of 1496/7, Evora continued to be an important cen- 
ter of *anusim. In April 1505 these were set upon by bands of 
rioters, who manhandled them and set the synagogue on fire. 
From 1542, the year in which Luis *Dias of Setubal was burned 
at the stake there, a tribunal of the Inquisition was active in 
Evora. Numerous anusim were condemned to the stake from 
the 16" to 18 centuries. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Kayserling, Geschichte der Juden in Por- 
tugal (1867), index; J. Mendes dos Remedios, Os Judeus em Portugal, 1 
(1895), 226, 362, 382; L. Wolf, Reports on the Marranos or Crypto-Jews 
of Portugal (1926), 6-7; N. Slouschz, Ha-Anusim be-Portugal (1932), 
10-12, 16, 21, 24, 69; B. Roth, in: REJ, 126 (1957), 94-95; Roth, Mar- 
ranos, index; J. dos Santos Ramalho Coelho, in: A Cidade de Evora, 
63/64 (1980/81), 267-84; M.J.P. Ferro Tavares, in: Anuario de Estudios 
Medievales, 17 (1987), 551-58; A.B. Coelho, Inquisicio de Evora dos 
promordios a 1668, 2 vols. (1987); M. do Carmo Teixeira and L.M.L. 
Ferreira Runa, in: Revista de Historia Economica e Social, 22 (1988), 
51-76; L.MLL. Ferreira Runa, in: Arqueologia do estado, vol. 1 (1988), 
375-86; M.B.A. Aratijo, in: Inquisicio, vol. 1 (1989-90), 49-72. 


EVREUX, capital of the Eure department, N.W. France. Dur- 
ing the Middle Ages, Evreux was renowned as a center of 
Jewish scholarship. Most famous of its scholars was the to- 
safist *Samuel (b. Sheneor) of Evreux, known as the “Prince 
of Evreux”; his elder brother, ‘Moses of Evreux, was also a 
tosafist, and his two other brothers, the liturgical poet Judah 
and the commentator *Isaac of Evreux, are also well known. 
The Jewish community lived in the “rue aux Juifs,” later known 
as Rue de la Bove. The synagogue was situated on the east- 
ern side of the street. After the expulsion of 1306, no com- 
munity existed in Evreux. In the 1950s, a community was 
established by Jews from North Africa. In 1968 it had about 
250 members. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 38-43; U. Lamiray, Prom- 


enades... dans Evreux (1927), 162f. 
[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


EVRON (Heb. 7i73¥), kibbutz in the Plain of Acre, Israel, 
near Nahariyyah, affiliated with Kibbutz Arzi ha-Shomer ha- 
Zair. Evron was founded in 1945 by immigrants from Poland 
and Romania. In addition to intensive farming (cotton and 
avocado plantations), the kibbutz had a factory for irrigation 
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equipment and a quarry. In 2002 the population was 686. 
Ebron (Evron) was a town of the tribe of Asher (Josh. 19:28). 


WEBSITE: www.matte-asher-region.muni.il. 


[Efraim Orni] 


EVRON, EPHRAIM (1920-1995), Israel diplomat. Evron was 
born in Haifa and was educated at the Reali High School there, 
continuing his studies at the Hebrew University, and gradu- 
ating in history in 1940. He served in the British army dur- 
ing World War 11 from 1941 to 1946 and in the Israel Defense 
Forces in 1948. In the same year he entered the Foreign Office, 
and in 1950 was appointed director, but the following year was 
transferred to the Office of the Prime Minister. He served as 
personal assistant to Moshe Sharett, David Ben-Gurion, and 
Pinhas Lavon, and his close involvement with the last in the 
“Lavon Affair” brought him into conflict with Moshe Dayan, 
then chief of staff, and nearly wrecked his political career. He 
left government service and took up a position representing 
the Histadrut in the U.S.A., rejoining the Foreign Office in 1961 
when he was appointed counselor, and subsequently minister, 
at the Israeli Embassy in London. 

In 1965 he was appointed minister to the Israeli Embassy 
in Washington and served in that capacity until 1968 when he 
was appointed ambassador to Sweden; in 1969 he became am- 
bassador to Canada where he served until 1971. On his return 
to Israel he was appointed deputy to the director-general of 
the Foreign Office and in 1977 director-general. 

In October 1978 he was appointed ambassador to the 
US., in succession of Simcha *Dinitz, taking up his appoint- 
ment in December of that year and serving until 1982. 


EWALD, HEINRICH GEORG AUGUST (1803-1875), Prot- 
estant theologian; scholar of the Bible, Israelite history, and 
Semitic languages. Ewald was a pupil of J.G. *Eichhorn. He 
served as professor at Goettingen (1827-37, 1848-67) and Tue- 
bingen (1838-48). He was twice dismissed from his post - once 
in 1837 for protesting against the abolition of the Hanoverian 
constitution by the king, and again in 1867 for refusing to 
swear allegiance to the king of Prussia. Ewald viewed histori- 
cal criticism not as a religious threat but as a means of recon- 
structing the process by which divine providence had cho- 
sen to reveal the true faith to humanity. He believed that the 
stories of the patriarchs could be used to reconstruct ancient 
Israelite tribal history, but that the patriarchs themselves were 
“ideal types.” Ewald was more positive in his historical assess- 
ment of Moses. As for the Hebrew prophets, it was through 
them that God gave the most important truths to human- 
ity. Ewald also did research on Hebrew and Arabic grammar 
and on the medieval works of Hebrew grammar, which were 
written in Arabic. He is considered the father of the theory of 
Hebrew syntax. In his Kritische Grammatik der hebraeischen 
Sprache (1827-80°; pt. 3 trans. as Syntax of the Hebrew of the 
Old Testament, 1879), he attempted to discover the principles 
which determine linguistic forms and explain them. J. *Well- 
hausen, T. *Noeldeke, and *A.Dillmann, were among his pu- 
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pils. His books include Die Komposition der Genesis kritisch 
untersucht (1823); Grammatica critica linguae arabicae... (2 
vols., Leipzig, 1831-33); Die Dichter des Alten Bundes erklaert 
(2 vols., 1966-67); Die Propheten des Alten Bundes erklaert (3 
vols., 1867-687); Geschichte des Volkes Israel bis Christus (5 
vols., 1843-55; 7 vols., 1851-59); The History of Israel (8 vols., 
1883- ), according to H. Graetz a turning point in the treat- 
ment of Jewish history by Christian scholars; Ausfuehrliches 
Lehrbuch der hebraeischen Sprache des Alten Bundes (1870); 
and Theologie des Alten und Neuen Bundes (1871-78). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: T.W. Davies, Heinrich Ewald, Orientalist 
and Theologian (1903), incl. bibl.; H.J. Kraus, Geschichte der histo- 
risch-kritischen Erforschung des Alten Testaments (1956), 182-90; 
RGG’, 2 (1927), 453-5. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Rogerson, in: DBI, 
1, 363-64. 


[Samuel Ephraim Loewenstamm / S. David Sperling (2"¢ ed.)] 


EXCERPTA VALESIANA, historical work, written c. 550 
and treating the reigns of Odoacer and Theodoric (474-526). 
It notes a conflict between Jews and Christians, probably over 
baptism, at Ravenna, after which the Christians burned the 
synagogues. The author, bitterly anti-Arian, is sharply criti- 
cal of Theodoric, the Arian Ostrogoth ruler of Italy, who 
imposed the contribution of funds necessary to rebuild the 
synagogues. 

[Jacob Petroff] 


EXCHEQUER OF THE JEWS, department of medieval 
English government for Jewish affairs. The squared tablecloth 
(12 century, Fr. eschequier) used like an abacus for counting 
money in settling the sheriffs’ accounts gave its name to the 
Exchequer, a branch of the royal administration in which ac- 
counts were rendered and revenue questions decided. A sepa- 
rate Jewish department (subordinate to the main Exchequer) 
may have originated in the Exchequer of Aaron, established 
for the affairs of *Aaron of Lincoln, whose assets passed to the 
Crown on his death (1186). By 1194 there were already justices 
or keepers of the Jews. Benedict of Talmont may have served as 
a Jewish Justice of the Jews in the last years of the 12" century. 
After 1199 only Christians, varying in number from two to five, 
were appointed. Other Jewish “officials,” the most important 
being the *archpresbyter (Presbyter Judeorum), were associ- 
ated with the Exchequer of the Jews in the 13" century. 

Its functions were both administrative and judicial. It 
controlled the system of archae (or chests), at first six or seven, 
later over 20, in towns with established Jewish communi- 
ties: appointing and dismissing their officials, ordering the 
withdrawal and restoration of chirographs. All moneylend- 
ing transactions (other than the lending of money against 
pawned movables) had to be registered in these archae. When 
the debt became due, the Exchequer of the Jews would issue 
an authorization for the levying of the debt at the request of 
the creditor; only if the debtor had died would this need to 
be preceded by legal proceedings. The Exchequer of the Jews 
also exercised a jurisdiction over cases involving Jewish debts 
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which had passed into the hands of the Crown or had been 
transferred to other Christian creditors. At certain periods in 
the 13 century Crown revenue from Jewish sources was han- 
dled by the ordinary Exchequer, but in others the Exchequer 
of the Jews collected such revenue, retained it in a separate 
treasury, and disbursed it on the king’s instructions. The Plea 
Rolls of the Exchequer of the Jews survive for 1219-20, 1244, 
1253, and in a virtually continuous series from 1266 to 1287 (in 
course of publication). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, England, index; H.G. Richardson, 
English Jewry under Angevin Kings (1960); A.B. Cramer, in: Ameri- 
can Historical Review, 45 (1939-40), 327-37; idem, in: Speculum, 16 
(1941), 226-9; Meekings, in: Bulletin, Institute of Historical Research, 
28 (1955), 173-88; Rigg-Jenkinson-Cohen-Brand, Exchequer. 


[Vivian David Lipman] 


EXECUTION (Civil), laws concerning methods of recov- 
ering a debt. 


Definition and Substance of the Concept 
In Jewish law, a debt or obligation (hiyyuv) creates in favor 
of the creditor not only a personal right of action against the 
debtor, but also a right in rem in the form of a lien over the 
latter’s property (termed aharayut nekhasim; see *Lien; Law of 
*Obligation). Hence, many of the laws concerning the meth- 
ods of satisfying a debt out of the debtor's property also apply 
to the recovery of a debt with the consent of the debtor, and 
not merely to recovery of a debt by court action; e.g., such 
matters as the distinction between the different categories of 
assets out of which the debt must be satisfied, the distinction 
between free and “encumbered and alienated assets” (nekha- 
sim benei horin and meshu’badim, respectively), or the matter 
of preferential rights as between several creditors, etc. 
Recovery of debt will here be dealt with from two main 
aspects: (1) methods of recovery involving the exercise of 
constraint against the person or liberty of the debtor; and (2) 
methods of recovery from the debtor's assets. 


Execution in Jewish Law and in Other Legal Systems - 
Fundamental Principles 

There are detailed instructions under biblical law governing 
the relationship between the lender (creditor) and borrower 
(debtor; Ex. 22:24-26; Deut. 24:6; 10-13), the essence of which 
is to enjoin the creditor not to prejudice the debtor's basic ne- 
cessities of life or his personal honor and freedom. This is in 
contrast to the right given the creditor in the laws of Ham- 
murapi to enslave the debtor as well as the debtor's wife, chil- 
dren, and slaves (secs. 114-6, 151-2, also 117-9) and in further 
contrast with similar provisions in the laws of Assyria, Ash- 
nunna, Sumer, etc. (see Elon, Herut ha-Perat 3-8). In bibli- 
cal law the institution of slavery is limited to two cases only: 
(1) the thief who does not have the means to make restitution 
and is “sold for his theft” (Ex. 22:2); and (2) the person who 
voluntarily “sells himself” because of his extreme poverty (Lev. 
25:39). Scriptural references indicate, however, that in practice 
bondage for debt was customary at times (11 Kings 4:1; Isa. 50:1 
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and see I Sam. 22:2) - presumably under the influence of the 
surrounding legal systems; but the practice was strongly criti- 
cized by the prophets (Amos 2:6; 8:4—6; Micah 2:1-2) and after 
Nehemiah’s sharp condemnation of the “nobles and rulers” for 
indulging in this practice (Neh. 5:1-13) bondage for debt was 
abolished in practice as well as in theory. The Bible makes no 
mention of imprisonment for debt and, indeed, Jewish law has 
given only the most limited recognition to *imprisonment, 
even in the field of criminal law. 

Accordingly, methods of execution in Jewish law were 
in direct contradistinction to execution procedures under 
the Roman Twelve Tables. By the legis actio per manus iniec- 
tionem, the creditor was entitled — on the expiration of the 30 
days’ grace given the debtor to repay his debt and a further 60 
days within which someone could redeem him from impris- 
onment and pay the debt on his behalf - to put the debtor to 
death or to sell him “trans tiberim’”; if there were several credi- 
tors, each was entitled to a share of the debtor’s corpse. The 
underlying motive of execution in Roman law was not only to 
satisfy the creditor’s legitimate and material claim, but also to 
extract vengeance and to punish the debtor for not fulfilling 
his obligation (see H.E Jolowicz, Historical Introduction to the 
Study of Roman Law (19527), 192; Elon, Herut ha-Perat 11f.). 
In the course of time the harshness of these provisions were 
modified and the creditor's right to sell or to put the debtor 
to death was abolished by the Lex Poetelia in 313 (326?) B.C.E., 
but it still remained possible to imprison the debtor until he 
repaid the debt or made adequate compensation for it by his 
own labor (Elon, ibid.). The basic attitude toward the creditor- 
debtor relationship as laid down in biblical law, with the later 
further requirement that the debtor make repayment by the 
due date, has, throughout the ages, remained at the root of the 
rules of execution in Jewish law (see Yad, Malveh, chs. 1 and 
2; Tur and Sh. Ar., HM 97-98), although certain changes and 
modifications were, at various times, introduced in keeping 
with the social and ethical realities prevailing in the different 
centers of Jewish life (see below). 


Distinguishing between a Pauper and a Man of Means 
The biblical passages mentioned above already delineated the 
basic concept of protecting the poor against the obduracy of 
their creditors. Talmudic scholars emphasized the distinc- 
tion in unequivocal terms: “To the poor of your people you 
shall not be as a creditor, but to the rich” (Mekh., ed. Horow- 
itz-Rabin, Mishpatim; 19, p. 316), and “You shall not be as a 
creditor to him - do not harass and demand from him when 
you know he has no means” (Mekh. SbY to 22:24; BM 75b 
and Codes). In post-talmudic times the distinction acquired 
a particular significance, especially in relation to imprison- 
ment for debt. 


Entry into the Debtor’s Home 

Entering the home of the debtor, in order to remove his assets 
in satisfaction of a debt, was prohibited in the Torah (Deut. 
24:10-11). According to one opinion, entry for this purpose 
was forbidden to both the creditor and the debtor — so that the 
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former might not remove assets of the best kind and so that 
the latter might not take out assets of the worst kind - only 
the officer of the court being permitted to enter in order to re- 
move assets of a median kind (see below TJ, BM 9:14,12b). The 
majority of the scholars, however, interpreted the prohibition 
as directed only against the creditor, to prevent him from vio- 
lating the borrower's private domain and conspiring against 
his person or property (TJ, BM 9:14,12b; Git. 50a and Codes). 
To avoid the danger of this happening to even the slightest de- 
gree, some of the scholars were of the opinion that it was also 
forbidden for the creditor forcibly to seize a pledge from the 
debtor, even if it was found outside his home and even if the 
court had sanctioned a distraint on him. According to these 
scholars it was only permissible for the officer of the court 
forcibly to extract from the debtor security for his debt (Sif. 
Deut. 276; Tosef., BM 10:8; BM 31b; 113 a—b). Some scholars ex- 
pressed the opinion that, in principle, the prohibition against 
entering the debtor’s home only applied to the creditor per- 
sonally and that the officer of the court was even permitted 
to enter the debtor's home for the purpose of recovering as- 
sets in satisfaction of the debt; other scholars also prohibited 
the officer of the court from entering the debtor’s house and 
the halakhah was so decided (BM 113b and Codes). Similarly, 
a further dispute between the scholars as to whether the pro- 
hibition against entry applied in respect of all debts or only to 
debts arising from loans, was decided in accordance with the 
latter view (Sif. Deut. 276; BM 115a and Codes). 

The prohibition against entering the debtor's home hin- 
dered the effective recovery of a debt if the debtor pleaded 
that he had no assets and if no assets were found outside his 
home, since it was impossible to search his home so as to as- 
certain the truth of his plea. The post-talmudic scholars sought 
to overcome this difficulty in various ways. For example, Al- 
fasi decided that entry is permissible if the debtor is “given 
to violent and evil ways and is arrogant” (i.e., in refusing to 
pay - quoted in Sefer ha-Terumot, 1:3), but Maimonides did 
not accept this view and regarded any permission to enter the 
debtor's home as against biblical law (Yad, Malveh, 2:2), and 
other scholars also rejected any permit of this nature (Sefer 
ha-Terumot, 1:3; Resp. Rashba, vol. 1, no. 909; vol. 2, no. 225). 
Some scholars sought to overcome the problem by giving a 
restricted interpretation to the biblical prohibition. Thus, for 
example, Meir ha-Levi *Abulafia argued that the officer of the 
court is only prohibited from entering the debtor’s home when 
the debt can be recovered from other assets outside his home; 
if no such other assets are found and the creditor contends — 
even doubtfully - that the debtor has assets inside his home, 
the court officer may enter the latter's home and seek assets 
on which to levy execution (quoted in Tur, HM 97:26). Jacob 
b. Meir Tam and Asher b. Jehiel offered a solution based on 
the following reasoning: the biblical prohibition refers only 
to the case of the creditor attempting to take a pledge from 
the debtor’s property as security for repayment of the loan at 
some time after the debt was created; but not to the case of 
the creditor seeking entry in order to collect payment of the 
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debt, after the lapse of the due date (see also *Pledge). It fol- 
lows therefore that entry into the debtor's home in the latter 
circumstances had never in fact been prohibited and was per- 
missible (Sefer ha- Yashar, Nov. no. 602); Piskei ha-Rosh, BM 
9:46-47), and this distinction was accepted by the majority of 
the posekim (Sh. Ar., HM 97:6,15 and standard commentaries); 
but such entry was nevertheless still restricted to the court of- 
ficer (Tur, HM 97:26; Sh. Ar., HM 97:6,15; Kezot ha-Hoshen, HM 
97, n. 2; Elon, Herut ha-Perat (60, n. 35)). When it is clear that 
the debtor is impoverished and has no property, entry into his 
home is prohibited since “this can only cause him shame and 
suffering” (Sma, HM 99-13). 


Compulsory Labor 

The possibility of compelling satisfaction of a debt by means 
of the debtor’s own labor was recognized in various legal sys- 
tems during the Middle Ages. This form of compulsion rep- 
resented a temporizing with the institution of enslavement for 
debt - all the recognized characteristics of this sometimes be- 
ing manifest, while at other times and places the debtor was 
merely required to cover the principal and interest of the debt 
with his own labor (see Elon, Herut ha-Perat 68ff.). 

There was in Jewish law no trace of this kind of compul- 
sion until the 11" century (except for the contents of one of the 
aggadot concerning the destruction of the Temple: Git. 58a). 
From this time onward, however, the question was discussed 
in the light of the surrounding legal realities and the need for 
more efficient methods of debt collection. On the one hand, 
the halakhic scholars regarded compulsory labor as prejudicial 
to the debtor's personal liberty - particularly in view of the 
general attitude of Jewish law toward any kind of labor — hire 
as a restraint on personal freedom, for which reason it has af- 
forded the laborer special privileges, such as the right of re- 
tracing, etc. (BM 10a, 77a; see also *Labor Law). On the other 
hand, compulsory labor involved no actual deprivation of the 
debtor’s liberty - such as resulted from a sale into slavery - if 
its object was merely to give the creditor due satisfaction for 
his debt. Alfasi, and other scholars following him, decided that 
the debtor should labor - hire himself in order to repay his 
debt (quoted in Resp. Maharam of Rothenburg, ed. Cremona, 
no. 146). Some scholars distinguished between different kinds 
of obligations, and thus, for example, it was decided that in the 
case of a debt arising from the debtor’s obligation to maintain 
his wife, he could be compelled to work in order to maintain 
her, since he expressly undertook to do so in the ketubbah - a 
factor not present in any other obligation and thus preclud- 
ing compulsory labor (Elijah of Paris, Tos., Ket. 63a). Other 
scholars were of the opinion that compulsory labor was pre- 
cluded in all cases, including even that of a wife’s maintenance 
(Jacob *Tam quoted in Haggahot Maimoniyyot; Yad, Ishut, 
12: s.s. 8), and this view was accepted by the majority of the 
posekim (Rosh, Resp. no. 78:2; Tur, EH, 70; Tur, HM 97:28-30; 
99:18-19; Sh. Ar., EH 70:3; 154:3; HM 97:15), although some of 
the latter did recognize the exception in respect of a wife's 
maintenance (Rema, EH 70:3; Helkat Mehokek, Beit Shemuel 
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and Yeshuot Yaakov, ibid.). A further opinion that compul- 
sory labor could be imposed in respect of other obligations, 
if the debtor was accustomed to labor and to hiring himself 
(the opinion of Radbaz, quoted in Erekh Lehem, HM 97:15), 
was later rejected by most of the scholars (Tal Orot, Parashat 
Kedoshim; Mishkenot ha-Ro’im, “Beth,” no. 39). 


Imprisonment for Debt 

In talmudic times and for a long time afterward, Jewish law 
completely excluded the possibility of imprisonment for debt. 
In the course of time, however, and because of the surround- 
ing legal realities as well as internal social and economic 
changes, the question of imprisonment for debt came to the 
surface in Jewish law, and a number of basic halakhic rules 
were laid down on this subject. For greater detail see *Impris- 
onment for Debt. 


Execution Procedure 

Execution procedure in Jewish law is based upon talmudic and 
post-talmudic sources and may be briefly summarized as fol- 
lows: when it is sought to execute a judgment of the court (“if 
the borrower fails to give of his own accord, payment is levied 
through the court”: Yad, Malveh 18:1), the court will grant a 
stay of execution — if so requested by the debtor in order to 
give him the chance of raising money to repay the debt - for a 
period of 30 days; during this period the debtor is not obliged 
to provide any pledge or surety, unless the court sees grounds 
for suspecting that he will place his assets beyond reach or 
in some other manner evade payment of the debt (Sh. Ar., 
HM 100:1; Resp. Maharik, sec. 14); the period of the stay may 
be increased or reduced by the court, depending on the cir- 
cumstances (Tur HM 100:1; Rema HM 100:1), but no stay will 
be granted in respect of certain debts arising from tort (Yad, 
Hovel u-Mazzik, 2:20; see also Sh. Ar., HM 420:27; for fur- 
ther details concerning the stay, see Arukh ha-Shulhan, HM 
100:2). No stay of execution will be granted when an appeal 
is lodged against the judgment, unless so warranted by spe- 
cial circumstances (Rema HM 14:4; Bah HM 14:4; see also Tak- 
kanot ha-Diyyun be-Vattei ha-Din ha-Rabbaniyyim be- Yisrael, 
5720 — 1959/60, Rule 132, and * Taxation). The creditor may also 
demand that the court impose a general ban on anyone who 
has money or chattels and refuses, without reasonable cause, 
to repay a debt (Yad, Malveh, 22:1; Sh. Ar., HM 100:1). Upon 
the debtor’s failure to repay within the period of the stay, the 
court will issue a writ of adrakhta (see below, Yad, ibid.; HM 
100:3), which is followed by various other procedural steps 
until the actual sale of the debtor’s property or the creditor’s 
“going down’ to the property (horadat baal hov la-nekhasim), 
in satisfaction of the debt. If a stay of execution is not sought 
by the debtor and he declares that he will not pay the debt, the 
writ of adrakhta is issued forthwith (BK 112b; Yad and Sh. Ar., 
ibid.). If the debtor is found to have no property he is “warned” 
by the court three times —- on a consecutive Monday, Thurs- 
day, and Monday - and then the lesser ban (*niddui) is pro- 
nounced against him until he pays the debt or pleads that he 
has no means of doing so and delivers a solemn oath accord- 
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ingly (the oath of ein li; see below). If he suffers the ban for 
30 days without seeking its retraction, it will be extended for 
a further 30 days and thereafter the full ban (*herem, “excom- 
munication”) is pronounced against him (HM, ibid.). 


Adrakhta and Tirpa 

The word adrakhta means “to pursue and overtake” (cf. Judg. 
20:43; Ket. 60b), hence it is the term used for a document 
empowering a creditor to “pursue” his debtor’s property and 
levy payment thereon, wherever found (Rashi to BM 16b and 
35b). Other scholars gave the term the meaning of the word 
dorekh (“treading upon’), ie., by virtue of the writ of adra- 
khta, the creditor becomes master over and “treads upon” 
the debtor’s property for the purpose of recovering the debt 
therefrom (Rashbam to BB 169a and see Yad Ramah, ibid.). 
The writ is issued for the recovery payment out of both the 
free prospect, and the “encumbered and alienated” property 
(nekhasim benei horin and meshu’badim; see *lien). The adra- 
khta in respect of free property is written as follows: “X was 
adjudged to be indebted to Y in such and such an amount and, 
he not having paid voluntarily, we have written out this adra- 
khta on such and such a field of his.” Thereupon the bond of 
indebtedness is torn up, and according to one opinion, this 
fact must be stated in the writ of adrakhta to prevent any pos- 
sibility of the creditor recovering a second time on the same 
bond (Yad, Malveh, 22:13; Sh. Ar., HM 98:9-10; Meiri, in: Shi- 
tah Mekubbezet Bx111b). 

If the debtor has no free property, the adrakhta on the 
“encumbered and alienated” property is written thus: “X was 
adjudged to be indebted to Y in such and such an amount by 
virtue of a bond in the latter’s hands; since he has not paid 
the debt and whereas we have not found any free property 
of his and have already torn up Y’s bond, we therefore give Y 
the power to investigate and seek out and lay hands on all the 
property of X that he can find, including all the lands sold by 
X from such and such a time on, and Y is hereby authorized 
to recover the debt and levy payment on all such property” 
(Yad, Malveh, 22:6; Sh. Ar., HM 98:9; for the adrakhta version 
as to orphans’ property, see Yad, Malveh, 12:9; HM 109:2). If the 
creditor finds any encumbered property which he is entitled 
to seize for the purpose of recovering payment, he will do so 
and thereupon the adrakhta is torn up (for the same reasons 
as the bond is torn up) and a writ of tirpa (“tearing apart,” 
seizure) is issued (in which the tearing up of the adrakhta is 
recited: for the text see Yad, Malveh, 22:8; Sh. Ar., HM 98:9; 
for a different order of procedure concerning the adrakhta 
and tirpa, see commentaries to BK and BB, ibid.). A creditor 
executing a tirpa against encumbered property is required to 
take a solemn oath that he has not yet recovered payment of 
the debt, nor granted a release from or sold his claim (Shevu. 
45a; Yad, Malveh, 22:10; HM 114:4). 


Appraisement and Related Procedures 

After the creditor finds free property of the debtor and also in 
the case of recovering payment from encumbered property, 
following upon a writ of tirpa, an appraisement (shuma) of the 
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property is made (at the instance of the court) by three persons 
possessing the necessary expertise (Codes, ibid.; according to 
some scholars the appraisement is made before the adrakhta 
or tirpa is written, Yad Ramah, BB 169a). The appraisement 
is made according to the value for which the property can be 
sold at the particular time and place, without any need for 
the creditor to sell it somewhere else or wait until the price 
might rise (HM 101:9). If the appraisers disagree, the major- 
ity opinion is accepted and if each gives a different estimate, 
the average of the three estimates is taken (HM 103:1-3). The 
appraisement document is headed by the words iggeret shum 
(“letter of appraisement”), by which name it is known (MK 3:3, 
BM 1:8; for other interpretations of the term iggeret shum see 
commentaries on BM 20a and MK 18b). 

After the appraisement has been approved by the court, 
there is a public announcement or advertisement (hakhrazah) 
in which the judges announce: “whoever wishes to buy 
may come and do so,’ in order to find the highest bidder. In 
origin, the law of hakhrazah applied in respect of consecrated 
property and the property of *orphans (Ar. 2lb and Codes), 
but was extended also to property sold in execution (Ket. 
100b; Tos. to Ar. 2lb and Codes). The scholars disputed 
the question whether the sale of orphans’ property should 
be so advertised for 30 or 60 days and the halakhah was de- 
cided that the period should be 30 days where the announce- 
ment is made daily and 60 days where it is made on Mon- 
days and Thursdays only (Ar. 2lb and Codes.). According to 
some of the posekim, an announcement for 30 days is made 
even in matters not concerned with orphans’ property (Rema 
HM 103:1), but another opinion is that in the case of recover- 
ing payment out of free property, an announcement is made 
“as may be deemed necessary, until there are no higher bids” 
(ibid.). 

The announcement is made in the morning and evening, 
when the “workmen set out and return home,” and is only 
made for the sale of land, not for the sale of chattels, nor, if 
the sale is for urgent purposes, such as maintenance, funeral 
expenses, or polltax (Ket. 100b and Codes). The property is 
sold to the person paying the highest price beyond the ap- 
praised value or — if there be no one to raise the price — to the 
person paying the appraised value. The purchaser is given a 
shetar hakhrazah or iggeret bikkoret (“letter of examination,’ 
Ket. 99b and see Rashi ad loc.; cf. also Tosefot Yom Tov, Ket. 
11:5; for the text see Sefer ha-Terumot, 3:2; Beit Yosef HM 103217; 
cf. also other interpretations in A rukh ha-Shalem, s.v. iggeret 
bikkoret). The creditor is given a preferential right of acquir- 
ing the property for himself if no one offers more than the 
appraised value or if he equals any other offers (Sh. Ar., HM 
103:1). In this event the creditor is given a shetar horadah (i.e., 
he “goes down” to the property, it is “appraised” to him; for 
the text see Tur HM 103:17 where it is called a shetar shuma; 
cf. BM 16b, where it is called a shetar ahaletata Yad, Malveh, 
22:10-11) where it is also called a shetar horadah but a different 
version of the text is given; see also the standard commentar- 
ies and Gulak, ibid.). 
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One opinion is that once the adrakhta has reached the 
hands of the creditor, he may also enjoy the fruits of the prop- 
erty, but another opinion is that he may do so only after the 
appraisement and the announcement (BM 35b) - the halakhah 
was decided in accordance with the latter view (Malveh, 22:12). 
The execution proceedings are completed when the property 
is sold and the proceeds paid to the creditor or the property 
itself transferred to him. 


Restoration of Property Transferred to the Creditor 

In strict law the creditor to whom the debtor’s land is trans- 
ferred is not thereafter obliged to return the land if the debtor 
subsequently acquired the means to repay the debt in cash; 
but the scholars enacted, in a takkanah referred to in the Tal- 
mud as shuma hadar (BM 16b and Codes; cf. Gulak, Ha-Hi- 
yyuv ve-Shi’budav, 125, on the use of the term shuma in this 
connection), that this should be done for the sake of “Do what 
is right and good in the sight of the Lord” (Deut. 6:18 and see 
*Takkanot). Chattels recovered by the creditor, however, are 
not returnable to the debtor (Rema HM 103:9). According to 
one view, land is returnable to the debtor ifhe repays the debt 
within 12 months but the halakhah was decided according to 
the view that land is always returnable to the debtor (i.e., upon 
repayment of the debt, BM 16b. and 35a, Codes). Land recov- 
ered by the creditor and then sold by him, or given in gift, or 
inherited upon his death, is however not returnable to the 
debtor (ibid.). According to some scholars, the land must al- 
ways be returned to a debtor, even if given by him voluntarily 
in satisfaction of the debt and not as a result of execution pro- 
ceedings; but other scholars hold that his voluntary surrender 
of the land is a bar to its ever being returned to him against 
payment of the debt (ibid.). Similarly, a stipulation between 
the creditor and debtor and effected by way of a formal kin- 
yan (see *Acquisition, Modes of), to the effect that the former 
shall not be obliged to return the land to the latter, holds good 
even when the land is turned over to the creditor as a result 
of execution proceedings (Sh. Ar., HM 103:9). 


Categories of Assets for Recovery of Debt 

If the debtor owns cash (coins), chattels, and land, he must 
pay in cash and cannot refer the creditor to other property 
(Sh. Ar., HM 101:1); if the debtor wishes to pay in cash but the 
creditor wants land or chattels, some scholars give the creditor 
the right to choose, but the halakhah was decided according 
to the view that the choice is the debtor’s (Tur and Sh. Ar., HM 
101:3). If the debtor owns land only, the creditor may refuse 
to accept it and choose to wait until the debtor is able to pay 
him in cash (HM 101:4). If the debtor has chattels and land but 
no cash, the creditor recovers payment out of the chattels, but 
the debtor has the right to choose the chattels for this purpose 
(HM 101:2); the creditor cannot demand land if the debtor of- 
fers chattels in payment. 

If the debtor has no chattels or such chattels do not satisfy 
the debt, payment is extracted from his land (Malveh 22:4 and 
HM 101:10) and - when such land consists of fields of differ- 
ent quality - in this order: a debt arising from tort is satisfied 
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from the idit or best land; a wife's jointure (Ketubbah) from 
the zibburit (the poorest or worst land); and all other obliga- 
tions from the beinonit or land of medium quality (Git. 48b; 
Yad, Malveh 19:1; HM 102:1). In strict law, according to some 
scholars, all obligations except those in tort can be satisfied 
from the zibburit, but the scholars prescribed that all obliga- 
tions except for the wife's jointure should be satisfied from the 
beinonit so as not to close the door before a borrower; other 
scholars hold the opinion that in strict law, all obligations 
except those in tort and the wife's jointure must be satisfied 
from the beinonit (Git. 49b and Codes; TJ, Git. 5:1,26c; and see 
above entry into the debtor’s home; above, on the question of 
levying payment on chattels or land sold by the debtor to a 
third party see *Lien). 

In many places it was customarily stipulated in bond 
agreements that the debtor had to pay the debt in cash, with- 
out putting the creditor to the trouble of execution proceed- 
ings and for this purpose the debtor was obliged personally 
to deal with the sale of his property and to pay the creditor in 
cash (Resp. Rashba, quoted in Beit Yosef HM 101:5). 


“Arrangement” for the Benefit of Impoverished Debtors 
(siddur le-baal hov). The Pentateuch lays down various provi- 
sions concerning the taking of a pledge from a borrower and 
the duty to restore it in case the borrower is impoverished and 
requires the pledge for the elementary necessities of life. The 
scholars have interpreted these laws as applying to the taking 
of a pledge other than at the time of the loan and for purposes 
of securing the loan, but not when it is taken in satisfaction 
of the loan (see *Pledge). The scholars laid down that when 
the creditor seeks to levy on the debtor's property - i.e., after 
due date of payment and in satisfaction of the debt - certain 
property serving the debtor’s elementary needs is to be en- 
tirely beyond the reach of the levy. This exclusion of a part of 
the debtor's property from the creditor's grasp is termed mes- 
aredin le-vaal hov; i.e., an assessment is made of how much to 
leave the debtor for his vital necessities (Rashi, BM 113b), or an 
“arrangement” is made for his necessities, as laid down by the 
scholars (Rashi to Ned. 65b); the version of some scholars is 
mesaredin le-vaal hov, from the word 71 = a remnant, i.e., 
leaving the debtor a shred or remnant (Rashi, 113b). 

The basic idea of an “arrangement” is found in a baraita 
which lays down that a creditor may demand that an expen- 
sive suit of clothing belonging to the debtor be sold in satis- 
faction of the debt, but the latter must be left with some other 
ordinary clothing. In the opinion of R. Ishmael and R. Akiva, 
“all Israelites are entitled to the same robe, and even an ex- 
pensive suit must be left to the debtor (BM 113b). However, the 
detailed laws of “arrangement” laid down by Judah ha-Nasi in 
the Mishnah (Ar. 6:3), relate only to *arakhin obligations (to 
the Temple) and not ordinary debts and only in the baraita 
cited is mention made of “arrangement” in relation to all debts 
(BM 113b). According to some of the amoraim, no “arrange- 
ment” of this nature is ever made (BM 1142) and this view is 
followed by some of the posekim (Sefer ha-Yashar, Nov. no. 
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602), but the majority of the posekim confirm the institution 
(Yad, Malveh, 1:7; 2:1-2; Sh. Ar., HM 97:6ff, 23). There is also 
an opinion that “arrangement” is only made in the case of a 
debt originating from loan (and not, for example, from hire; 
HM 97:29; Arukh ha-Shulhan 97:35). 

Within the framework of the arrangement the debtor is 
left with the following: food for a period of 30 days - accord- 
ing to the normal requirements of the average townsman, even 
though the debtor may have lived as a pauper; clothing for a 
period of 12 months (“he does not require to wear silken ap- 
parel or a head-covering of gold - these shall be taken from 
him and he shall be given what is due to him’; see above); a 
bed and other requirements for sleeping; essential home fur- 
niture, such as a table and chair (Arukh ha-Shulhan 97:26); his 
shoes; an artisan is left with two of each kind of tool used by 
him (Yad, Malveh 1:7 and HM 97:23); according to R. Eliezer 
a farmer is left with a pair of working animals, and the owner 
of an ass or a boat is left with the ass or boat respectively, but 
the majority opinion of the scholars, according to which the 
halakhah was decided, is that these are regular assets and not 
artisans’ utensils (Ar. 23b; and Codes). The debtor retains his 
*tefillin but not his books (ibid.), but some scholars say that if 
the debtor is a talmid hakham, his books are not taken from 
him (the opinion of Judah Barzillai, quoted in Sefer ha-Teru- 
mot 1:1,8). An interesting innovation is the decision of Moses 
*Sofer (at the beginning of 19" century) that a shopkeeper’s 
stock of goods is not to be sold in execution, “since in these 
times the essence of their livelihood is to buy and sell on 
credit, it would amount to taking their lives in pledge (Deut. 
24:6) if their stock is taken from their shops; therefore the 
practice is to take payment in installments at fixed times ... 
so that the shopkeeper shall not fail completely” (Nov. Ha- 
tam Sofer HM 97). 

The laws of the “arrangement” are not concerned with 
the needs of the debtor's wife and children, even though they 
are the debtor's responsibility (Ar. 6:3f., and Codes). Hai Gaon 
held the view, however, that the debtor’s needs for his house- 
hold and children, for whose maintenance he is responsible, 
come within the arrangement - and this was the practice in 
Kairouan (see Elon, Herut ha-Perat 47, n. 43). The creditor 
does not, however — but for an entirely different reason - levy 
payment on the clothing of the debtor’s wife and children, 
even if it was bought by the debtor with his own money. In 
the opinion of some of the posekim, this includes their Sab- 
bath and festival garments, even if they are very expensive. The 
reason is that it is presumed that such garments are given by 
the debtor to his wife and children with the intention that the 
garments become their own property and the law precludes 
the creditor from levying payment on chattels that have passed 
out of the debtor’s ownership (Yad, Malveh, 1:5; HM 97:25,26 
and Isserles ad loc; and see *Lien). Some scholars hold, on the 
strength of this view, that a wife’s jewelry given to her by her 
husband, the debtor, is also excluded from the creditor's levy 
(and see Sma, HM 97 n. 62). Garments or jewelry owned by 
the debtor’s wife prior to their marriage or acquired thereaf- 
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ter with her own private funds, as well as garments or jewelry 
expressly purchased by the husband for his wife, are clearly 
excluded from the levy (HM 97:26 and Sma 63). 


Plurality of Creditors - Preferential Rights 

In the case of a written obligation (shetar or deed), the creditor 
in whose favor the obligation was first established takes pref- 
erence in levying payment on the debtor’s land, whether still 
in the latter’s possession (i.e., the free property) or whether 
already acquired from the debtor by a third party (i.e., “en- 
cumbered and alienated” property; Ket. 94a; Yad, Malveh, 
20:1; Sh. Ar., HM 104:1). This preferential right upon recovery 
of a debt is the result of an attitude of Jewish law which gives 
the creditor, upon the creation of the debt and over and above 
his personal right of recourse against the debtor, a lien on the 
latter’s land. This lien, which is in the nature of a right, takes 
precedence over any similar right acquired by a subsequent 
creditor. If a later creditor forestalls an earlier one in levying 
on the debtor's land, some scholars hold that what he succeeds 
in recovering cannot be taken from him by an earlier credi- 
tor despite the right of a creditor by deed to seize a debtor's 
“encumbered and alienated” assets — since a later creditor still 
takes precedence over a regular purchaser, so that “the door 
shall not be bolted before a borrower” (Ket. 94a and Tos. to 
ibid.). Other scholars (ibid), followed by the majority of the 
posekim (Alfasi and Asheri to Ket. 94a; and Codes), hold that 
in these circumstances the levy of the later creditor is not valid 
and the earlier creditor may seize from the later one whatever 
the later may have recovered. However, if the later creditor 
forestalls the earlier one and levies on the beinonit land, but 
leaves the debtor with zibburit, the levy will be valid since the 
earlier creditor is still able to recover his debt from the zibbu- 
rit (Sh. Ar., HM 104:1). 

So far as the debtor’s chattels are concerned, the earlier 
creditor takes no precedence in recovering his debt from such 
chattels, since there is no lien over movable property. In the 
case of two creditors simultaneously claiming the debtor’s 
chattels, some scholars hold that the earlier creditor takes pre- 
cedence but the majority opinion of the posekim is that there 
is no preferential right and the debtor’s assets are shared be- 
tween the two creditors (see below; Ket. 94a; and Codes). Even 
in respect of land there is no preferential right unless the land 
was in the debtor’s possession prior to establishment of the 
debt; and if the debtor, at the time the debt was established, 
charges in favor of two or more creditors any land which he 
may acquire in the future (see *Lien), the earlier creditor will 
have no preferential right in respect of such land, since when 
the debtor acquires the land it is automatically charged in fa- 
vor of both creditors (BB 157b; and Codes). 

In the case of a mere oral obligation there is no prefer- 
ential right between creditors, neither over land nor chat- 
tels, and two creditors seeking to levy payment at the same 
time must share the debtor’s property (Rif. Resp. no. 197; see 
also Sma to Sh. Ar., HM 104 no. 3 and 31). According to some 
scholars, however, there is an order of preference in respect 
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of land in the debtor’s possession (HM 104:13 and Sma), even 
in the case of oral debt. 

The posekim dispute the method of dividing the debtor's 
property amongst his creditors when there is no preferential 
right. One opinion is that each creditor takes a share of the 
property in proportion to the size of his debt, since it would 
be inequitable to divide the property equally in proportion to 
the number of creditors (Rabennu Hananel, in Tur HM 104:11; 
Yad, Malveh 20:4 quoting the Geonim); whereas others hold 
that the debtor’s property is shared equally amongst the credi- 
tors according to their number, provided that no creditor re- 
ceives more than the due amount of his debt, since the small 
creditor is thereby afforded greater protection (Ket. 94a; Alfasi 
and Rashi ad loc.; and Codes). 


Preferential Rights and Insolvency 

A consequence of the law of preference as described above 
is that Jewish law does not recognize some of the laws of in- 
solvency customary in other legal systems. Thus, it does not 
recognize a concurrence with regard to division of an insol- 
vent estate, whereby all the debtor's assets — save for those 
specifically charged in favor of a particular creditor or credi- 
tors — are divided among his creditors on a concurrent basis 
in proportion to the size of each creditor’s claim. Because of 
the lien over the debtor’s land afforded in Jewish law to each 
of the creditors, the order of precedence in recovering a debt 
follows the order of the establishment of the various liens, in 
similar manner to the order of preference in other legal sys- 
tems regarding specifically charged assets. Even in cases where 
there is no prescribed order of preference, for example, in re- 
spect of the debtor’s chattels or land acquired by him after the 
establishment of the debt, the assets are distributed amongst 
the creditors in proportion to the number of creditors and not 
to the size of each claim. 

In post-talmudic times the law was supplemented, within 
the above-mentioned framework, by a number of rules very 
similar to the familiar insolvency laws. Some of these rules 
were aimed at protecting all the creditors. Thus, for example, 
it was laid down that in cases where the law afforded no pref- 
erential right, a proportional share of the debtor’s estate had 
to be reserved for those creditors who had not yet claimed 
repayment and even for those creditors holding claims that 
were not yet due for payment. (Teshuvot Maimoniyyot, Mishp. 
no. 41; Rashba, Resp. vol. 1, no. 1111; Kezot ha-Hoshen HM 104, 
s.s. 2). It also became customary to announce in public that 
anyone failing to lodge his claim against a particular insol- 
vent within a specified period would lose his right (Rashba, 
Resp. vol. 1, no. 893). 

In different periods, when economic crises led to an in- 
crease in cases of insolvency, various takkanot were enacted to 
deal with the situation (see Elon, Herut ha-Perat 172 ff.). These 
provided for the appointment of a trustee (neeman) over the 
property of an insolvent (a boreah or “fugitive” as he is called 
in the halakhic literature and takkanot of Poland, Germany, 
and Lithuania in the 17 and 18" centuries: see Elon, Herut ha- 
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Perat 180, no. 265). The trustee’s task was to collect and receive 
all the debtor's property - which thus became vested in him - 
and to sell the same and distribute the proceeds amongst the 
creditors; the takkanot prescribed a punishment of a year’s im- 
prisonment for a debtor who willfully squandered his prop- 
erty, and could not pay his debts (Halpern, Pinkas Takk. 112, 
128; Elon, Herut ha-Perat 180-3). 


Execution in the Absence of the Debtor 

The scholars of the Talmud express conflicting opinions on the 
question of levying payment on the debtor's property when he 
is absent and there is no reasonable prospect of reaching him. 
One opinion is that in these circumstances, payment is not 
levied, even if the creditor should take an oath that the debt 
has not yet been paid; another opinion is that a debt is not re- 
covered in the debtor's absence except with regard to a debt on 
which interest is payable; third opinion is that payment is not 
levied unless the debtor had faced trial and thereafter taken 
flight; a further view is that payment is levied in the debtor's 
absence and the possibility that he may have paid the debt 
and received a release from his bond is disregarded, in order 
that “a person shall not take his neighbor’s money and then 
go and sit abroad, which would cause the door to be bolted 
before borrowers” (Ket. 88a, TJ, Ket. 9:9,33b, 8). Some of the 
posekim follow the third of these opinions (Hai Gaon, quoted 
in Sefer ha-Terumot, 15:1; Rabbenu Hananel, quoted by Alfasi, 
Asheri, and in Tos. to Ket. 88a); the majority of the posekim, 
however, hold the opinion that payment is levied in the debt- 
or’s absence, on both his land and chattels, after the creditor 
has presented his bond of indebtedness and taken an oath 
that the debt had not yet been paid (Alfasi and Asheri, Ket. 
88a; Yad, Malveh, 13:1; Sh. Ar., HM 106:1). In the event that the 
debtor goes abroad before the debt falls due for payment, some 
scholars hold that by virtue of the presumption that no per- 
son pays a debt before its due date, the creditor may levy pay- 
ment without taking the oath of non-payment - even though 
the debt may meanwhile have fallen due - since the fact that 
the creditor holds the bond of indebtedness obviates the fear 
that the debtor may meanwhile have paid the debt through 
an agent. Other scholars hold that in these circumstances the 
creditor is required to take the prescribed oath just because 
of the fear that the debtor may have paid the debt through an 
agent (Sefer ah-Terumot, 15:1; Tur, HM 106:3). 

At no time is payment levied in the debtor's absence, un- 
less the latter cannot be reached by an agent in a return jour- 
ney lasting not more than 30 days (some scholars fix a longer 
and others a shorter period); if the debtor is somewhere where 
he can be reached in less than the stated period, the court will 
dispatch an agent to notify the debtor of the proposed levy on 
his assets. The expenses involved are paid by the creditor, but 
these may be recovered in turn from the debtor (Yad, Malveh, 
13:1 and HM 106:1); expenses incurred by the creditor for his 
own benefit, such as those connected with the issue of a writ 
of adrakhta, etc. are not recoverable from the debtor (Sma n. 
2 and Siftei Kohen HM 106). Execution in the debtor's absence 
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is conditional upon the prior fulfillment of three requirements 
by the creditor: (1) probate of the bond of indebtedness held 
by him; (2) proof that the debtor is abroad and is not available 
to face trial; and (3) proof that the assets on which it is sought 
to levy payment belong to the debtor (Malveh 13:2; HM 106:2). 
In order to obviate the difficulties attending an execution in 
the debtor's absence, the creditor may request the court to re- 
strain the debtor from leaving the country unless he provides a 
surety for the payment of the debt (Sh. Ar, HM 73:10; see also 
Elon, Herut ha-Perat 218, n. 409; PDR 2:65ff.). 


Impoverished Debtors and the Plea of Ein li 

“Tt is the law of the Torah that when the lender comes to re- 
cover payment of the debt, and it is found that the borrower 
has property, then an assessment [“arrangement”] for his vital 
needs is made and the remainder is given to his creditor ...; 
if it is found that the debtor has no property, or that he only 
has objects which fall within the assessment - the debtor is 
allowed to go his way (and he is not imprisoned, neither is he 
asked to produce evidence that he is a pauper, nor is an oath 
taken from him in the manner that an idolator is adjudged, 
as it is written: ‘you shall not be as a creditor unto him.” (Yad, 
Malveh, 2:1). This was the law as it prevailed until geonic times. 
The advent of the geonic period was accompanied by material 
changes in the economic life of Babylonian Jewry. Commerce, 
extending to the North African and other countries, came in- 
creasingly to replace agriculture and the crafts as the main- 
stay of Jewish existence. Whereas formerly loans were taken 
primarily for the borrower’s daily needs, they now came to be 
employed mainly for profit-making purposes, and the growing 
capital flow and development of external trade made it diffi- 
cult to keep a check on the assets of a debtor, all of which en- 
couraged the phenomenon of concealing assets. In the course 
of time this led to the adoption of far-reaching changes in the 
means of recovering a debt (see above; and also Imprisonment 
for *Debt.). These changes only partially asserted themselves 
in the geonic period, but two developments from this period 
may be mentioned, both aimed at a more effective process of 
debt recovery from a debtor pleading a lack of means. 

One development was to place the debtor under a strict 
ban for a predetermined period, as a means of compelling 
payment. Thus it was decided by Hai Gaon, the first to men- 
tion this practice, that because of the adoption of various 
subterfuges by people of means seeking to evade payment of 
their debts - including those falsely swearing to their lack of 
means - any debtor pleading a lack of means to pay a debt 
shall have the ban imposed on him for a period of 90 days, 
during which time he is “severed” from Israel - so as to induce 
the disclosure of his assets and payment of the debt. Upon 
the expiry of this period he is made to take an oath that he 
has no means (for the terms of the oath, see below). Only a 
debtor who is reputed to be a pauper and known as such by 
the people is exempt from the ban when pleading no means 
of paying his debt (see A. Harkavy, Zikkaron la-Rishonim, no. 
182). The ban for 90 days is also mentioned in the Talmud (Bk 
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112b), but there it is imposed on a debtor who has means and 
pleads in court that the bond of indebtedness is a forgery; if, 
after being given a respite in order to prove his plea, he fails to 
appear in court, the ban will be imposed on him for 90 days 
and thereafter an adrakhta issued on his assets. This drastic 
innovation was not generally accepted as part of Jewish law. It 
was rejected by Alfasi and Raviah as contrary to the law (their 
statements quoted by way of the Mordecai in Bah HM 99:5) 
and it is not mentioned at all by later posekim. Only in the 16" 
and 17" centuries is it mentioned again — in various commu- 
nal takkanot — as the imposition of a ban for a period of three 
days, thirty days, etc., with reference to a debtor pleading that 
he has no means (see Elon, Herut ha-Perat 44, n. 25). 

A second development in the geonic period toward 
more efficient debt collection was a takkanah providing for 
the administration of the oath of ein li (“I have no means”) or 
shevuat ha-hashad (oath taken when “suspected” of having 
means) to a debtor pleading a lack of means to repay his debt: 
“After the redaction of the Gemara, when the early geonim 
saw the swindlers increase in number and the door bolted 
before a borrower, they regulated that a solemn oath - hav- 
ing the stringency of biblical law — be taken from a borrower 
to the effect that he has nothing beyond the assessment that 
is made for him and that he has not concealed anything with 
others and has given no returnable gifts; the oath shall include 
that whatever he may earn or that may come into his hand or 
possession, in any manner whatever, shall not be used at all to 
feed or clothe either his wife or children or be given to anyone 
as a gift, save that he shall take from it sustenance for 30 days 
and raiment for 12 months — such as is due to him; neither 
the sustenance of gluttons nor of the nobility nor the raiment 
of high officials, but such as he has accustomed to - and the 
remainder he shall give to his creditors, in due order of pref- 
erence, until the whole of his debt is collected” (Yad, Malveh, 
2:2). Unlike the case of the ban imposed for 90 days, the pau- 
per was also subjected to this oath, but was later exempted 
from it by Maimonides, on the grounds that the oath was de- 
signed “to deal with swindlers and not with those generally 
accepted to be paupers” (Yad, Malveh, 2:4). The administra- 
tion of this oath, as qualified by Maimonides, was accepted 
by the posekim (Tur and Sh. Ar., HM 99:4). 

A similar oath can be traced in the legal systems of vari- 
ous European countries, commencing from the 12"* century 
onward; thus for example, in the Offenbarungseid of German 
and Austrian law, the debtor is also committed to make over 
all his future earnings to his creditor (see Elon, Herut ha- 
Perat 49, n. 52). 

The underlying purport of the Jewish laws of execution 
is to ensure the existence of an effective debt-collection pro- 
cedure, so as not to “bolt the door before a borrower,’ while 
maintaining adequate safeguards against the violation of a 
debtor's personal freedom and dignity. The pursuit of this 
twofold objective has ensured that the laws of execution at all 
times recognize a material distinction between a genuinely 
impoverished debtor and a debtor of means seeking to evade 
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fulfillment of his obligations towards the creditor, a distinc- 
tion lucidly enunciated in the statements of Maimonides al- 
ready cited. 

[Menachem Elon] 
In the State of Israel 
The laws and proceedings for the execution of judgments in 
the State of Israel in general, particularly with respect to the 
imprisonment of debtors, were significantly changed by the 
Supreme Court’s decision in the Perah case (HCJ 5304/92, 
Perah v. Minister of Justice, 47(4) PD 715). This decision, writ- 
ten by the deputy-president of the Court (Justice Menachem 
Elon), relied on the position adopted by Jewish law regarding 
imprisonment for the enforcement of debts. The Perah orga- 
nization had petitioned the court to nullify one of the regu- 
lations that allowed for the excessively easy imprisonment of 
debtors, without the debtor even having to be brought before 
the head of the Execution of Judgments Office. 

The decision begins by noting that “the central issue of 
this complaint is the fundamental right of a person to freedom 
and dignity in the context of imprisonment for debt.” In the 
ruling, Justice Elon presents a detailed description of the po- 
sition of Jewish law and its development as attested by a broad 
range of sources dealing with the execution of judgments in 
general, and imprisonment for debt in particular, from the 
biblical era through the contemporary period. In focusing on 
the detailed process that lead to the Knesset enacting the Ex- 
ecution of Judgments Law, he noted that support for the pro- 
posed bill was based on principles of Jewish law that reject the 
view that collection measures also serve as a punishment of 
the debtor. Justice Elon also relied on the fact that the Basic 
Law: Human Dignity and Liberty establishes the values of the 
State of Israel as a Jewish and democratic state. 

In wake of this decision, a number of amendments were 
made to the Execution of Judgments Law, allowing imprison- 
ment for debt only in certain particular instances. (See also 
the detailed discussion of the decision in the entry *Impris- 
onment for Debt.) 

The Negola decision (LCA 7700/95, Negola v. Hazan, 50 
(1) PD 338) was another Supreme Court decision in which the 
Court relied upon the “ancient social sources of Jewish law” 
regarding the rules of execution of judgments. In that case, in 
the framework of proceedings to enforce collection of a debt, 
attachment proceedings were instituted for the sale of the pe- 
titioners/debtor’s residential apartment, and an alternative ar- 
rangement was established in accordance with the provisions 
of the Execution of Judgments Law. These provisions require 
that, prior to ordering the sale of a residential apartment, the 
head of the Execution of Judgments Office must be shown that 
“the debtor and his family members who live with him will 
have a reasonable place to live, or that there is an alternative 
arrangement for them.” Justice Strassbourg-Cohen’s decision 
discusses the nature of such an “alternative arrangement,’ and 
analyzes in detail the criteria and the considerations for strik- 
ing a balance between the creditor's right to collect his debt, 
on the one hand, and the special personal circumstances of 
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the creditors, on the other. Justice Tirkel added that the alter- 
native residence must also be appropriate in terms of the time 
that the debtor is able to stay there. Accordingly, if the debtor 
had been entitled to live his entire life in the apartment that 
he owned, he is entitled to an alternative arrangement that as- 
sure him a lifelong residence. This determination stems from 
the interpretation of the law in light of its purpose - namely, 
that it mandates the protection of the debtor’s basic living 
needs, as expressed in the prohibition against attaching part 
of a debtor's salary, his clothing, beds, tools, etc. Judge Tirkel 
pointed out that this arrangement is based on ancient prin- 
ciples of social welfare within Jewish law: “No man shall take 
the mill or the upper millstone to pledge; for he takes a man’s 
life to pledge,” (Deut 24:6); and “And if he be a poor man, thou 
shall not sleep with his pledge, you shall surely return him the 
pledge when the sun goes down, that he may sleep in his gar- 
ment” (Deut 24:12-13), these being concepts that continued to 
develop over generations. Justice Tal concurred with the opin- 
ions of Justices Strassbourg-Cohen and Turkel, but added that 
in certain cases, where “the debtor ... lives in a house that he 
had built for himself with the money of others,” the verse “he 
who builds his house with unfairness and his upper chambers 
with injustice” (Jer 22:13) is applicable and he is not entitled 
to the same protection. 

Extensive use of Jewish law was made in this regard in 
a decision of the Petah Tikvah Magistrate’s Court regarding 
the imposition of liens on a debtor's assets. The Court relied 
on the writings of the Rosh (Piskei Ha-Rosh, Bx 1.5) and of 
Rabbi Israel Isserlein (Terumat ha-Deshen, §305), from which 
it emerged that, prior to imposing a temporary lien on as- 
sets in order to prevent the debtor from hiding them, there 
must also be proof of the grounds of the action, and it must 
be shown that there is a likelihood that the defendant will at- 
tempt to hide these assets. The reason is that the purpose of 
imposing a lien on the assets is not to punish the defendant, 
but to prevent a situation which would encumber enforce- 
ment of the judgment (Maharshal, Yam Shel Shlomo, Bx 1.20; 
Civil Application 4804/02, Nmc v. Ben Chalouche, Registrar 
Zvi Weitzmann). The same Court also discussed the issue of 
what situation is considered to be one that encumbers the 
execution of judgment and concluded, on the basis of Jewish 
legal sources (Sh. Ar., HM, 73.10; Shakh on Shulhan Arukh, 
op.cit.; Maharshal, op. cit.), that, in order to obtain tempo- 
rary relief, it is necessary to prove an active attempt on the 
part of the defendant to conceal his assets and to frustrate 
the execution of a judgment, and it is not sufficient to prove 
his inability to discharge the debt. (Civil Application 2264/04, 
Rosenthal v. Shinterko). 

Another decision handed down by the same court, 
also dealing with liens, reviewed the developments in Jew- 
ish law regarding the ability to enter a debtor's house to col- 
lect a debt, in accordance with the Perah decision, while tak- 
ing care to maintain the debtor's dignity and not to harm 
him. In light of this review, the Court examined the proper 
balance between the defendant's rights and the plaintiff’s 
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rights, and the degree of harm that can legitimately be caused 
to the defendant in order to secure the plaintiff’s rights 
(Civil Petition 2621/04, Shinterko v. Rosenthal, Judge Zvi 
Weitzmann). 

Regarding this matter, see also FF 24891/03, A.N. v. A.T.; 
Civil Application 743/02 G.A. v. G.A., regarding an injunc- 
tion against leaving the country; Execution of Judgment File 
17-09642-96-8 — re foreclosure on a secured asset. 

Concerning the use of Jewish law, see also Civil Peti- 
tion 18702/02 Polaski v. Galaxy Electronics (Haifa District 
Court, Judge Yakovshvili), regarding an arrangement of the 
debtor's assets and a lien on sacred objects; and 3403/01 Ziva 
v. Yaakov, 5761(1) PDM, 756 (Jerusalem District Court, Judge 
Moshe Drori), regarding the execution of an act without a 
signature of the creditor.) 

[Menachem Elon (24 ed.)] 
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EXEMPLA OF THE RABBIS, a collection of more than 300 
Hebrew stories — the largest collection of its kind compiled in 
the Middle Ages - so entitled by M. Gaster, who discovered 
them in manuscript and published them (1924). Most of the 
stories, especially in the beginning of the book, are similar to, 
or identical with, those in the talmudic-midrashic literature, 
although in the latter part, there are some longer, more devel- 
oped, stories, not found in the Talmud or Midrash. While the 
manuscript is undoubtedly of medieval times, Gaster main- 
tains that the collection itself is a very early one, predating the 
Talmud. Furthermore, he tries to prove that for their stories 
the talmudic sages did not use oral sources, but rather a nar- 
rative Hebrew literature, of which the only extant specimen 
is this collection. This he concludes on the basis of the orga- 
nization of the work in accordance with literary principles. 
No proof, however, exists for Gaster’s conclusions. It is much 
more logical to suppose that the compiler of the Exempla col- 
lected stories from the talmudic-midrashic literature, adding 
to them medieval stories, with which he became acquainted 
through oral or written sources. All this material he orga- 
nized together according to strict literary principles. The ex- 
istence of two other medieval compilations of this sort —*Mi- 
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drash Aseret ha-Dibberot and Rabbenu *Nissim of Kairouan’s 
Sefer ha-Maasiyyot (which was written in Arabic) - seems to 
corroborate the theory that Gaster’s manuscript belongs to 
a medieval tradition, according to which later authors tried 
to provide their contemporaries with a selection of narrative 
material in the talmudic-midrashic literature. Although the 
exact date of this collection is unknown, it may be assumed 
that it was not compiled before the 11 or the 12" century. Lit- 
erarily the collection presents a unified structure, in that every 
story opens with either Maaseh (“A story”) or Tanu rabbanan 
(“The sages taught”). More important, however, is the pur- 
poseful arrangement of the stories: each is related, in content 
and ideas, with those preceding and following it, thus form- 
ing an interconnected chain of stories. Abraham's search for 
the true God, for instance, is preceded by the story of his de- 
struction of the idols and subsequent trial by Nimrod and is 
followed by the account of Hadrian's attempt to present him- 
self as a god. The book, a collection of stories of many types, 
contains only a few which properly belong to the literary type 
known as the *exemplum. 

See also *Fiction, the Hebrew Story in the Middle Ages. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Gaster, The Exempla of the Rabbis (1924, 
repr. 1968). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Dan, Ha-Sippur ha-Ivri bi- 
Yemei ha-Beinayim: Iyyunim be-Yoldotav (1974); A. Alba, Cuentos de 
los rabinos (1991). 


[Joseph Dan] 


EXEMPLUM, legend or anecdote from the lives of the sages 
to suggest emulation as instruction. In medieval Hebrew lit- 
erature it is very difficult to distinguish between the legend 
and *hagiography, historical fiction, and various kinds of fa- 
bles. The exemplum is not defined by its own, intrinsic literary 
character, but rather by the intent of the author which is not 
always known and not always clearly expressed in the story. 
An anecdote is an exemplum only if it is known that its pur- 
pose was to serve as an ethical model to be followed. To dis- 
cover this purpose, however, is not always possible. 
Talmudic-midrashic literature, for example, preserved 
hundreds of stories and anecdotes describing the lives of the 
tannaim and the amoraim. Many of these were related by pu- 
pils in admiration of their teachers after the latter’s death; 
others out of pure historical interest to preserve the fame of 
the great rabbis for posterity. The rabbis themselves told au- 
tobiographical anecdotes and some parables served only to 
prove a halakhic or midrashic point. The Middle Ages used 
the corpus of these stories, whatever the original character or 
intent of the tales, as exempla: that is to say, a pious Jew had 
to learn how the old sages behaved so that he might emulate 
them and achieve the same high moral and religious stan- 
dards. In the late Middle Ages, this process of turning biog- 
raphies and hagiographies into exempla continued. In the 
16" century, the pupils of the kabbalist Isaac *Luria of Safed 
evolved a cycle of hagiographies about him which became very 
popular in Eastern Europe in the 17 and 18* centuries, and 
were included in many ethical and kabbalistic works. When 
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the Hasidim evolved their own cycle of legends around their 
leader *Israel Baal Shem Tov, they used many of the tales wo- 
ven around Luria, giving them a sometimes factual basis. It is 
evident, therefore, that both in fact and in popular tradition 
the Baal Shem Tov used legends about Luria as exempla for 
emulation, or at least he was described by his pupils as fol- 
lowing in the ways of Luria. Medieval literature produced a 
few works which used talmudic-midrashic narrative material 
as exempla for their own generations. This was the purpose 
of collections like The *Exempla of the Rabbis, a large collec- 
tion of talmudic stories and medieval additions, and Sefer ha- 
Maasiyyot of R. *Nissim of Kairouan. The latter was originally 
written in Arabic, in order that the general public, not famil- 
iar with talmudic literature, could read the stories and benefit 
from them. Another example is the early *Midrash Aseret ha- 
Dibberot (see *Fiction, the Hebrew Story in the Middle Ages). 
Most of the stories included in these works, especially in the 
last one, are not exempla in the ordinary sense. Though their 
intention is to teach ethical and religious behavior to the aver- 
age Jew, the examples they set forth are often so extreme that 
no one would be expected to follow their teachings exactly. 
In Midrash Aseret ha-Dibberot, for instance, a story which 
is intended to demonstrate the importance of observing the 
Sabbath relates how a cow that had belonged to a Jew refused 
to work on the Sabbath, and only when the Jew explained to 
the cow that gentiles may work on the Sabbath did the ani- 
mal comply. Another story illustrates the commandment not 
to give a false oath in the name of God. It describes the mis- 
fortunes which befell a man who refused to swear under any 
circumstances, even to the truth. R. Nissim, in his collection, 
tells the story of a man who, using most of his income to help 
the poor, was told by Heaven that he still was not perfect. He 
then sold his wife into slavery and gave the money to the poor. 
These tales have an extreme, unrealistic standard of moral be- 
havior which is more closely connected with Muslim fanatic 
sects than with talmudic Jewish ethics. They are exempla in 
the sense that they demonstrate the extent to which a saintly 
person has gone in order to fulfill one of the commandments; 
they are not exempla intended to teach moderate, everyday 
behavior to the wider public. 

A large body of exempla, short anecdotes, and more de- 
veloped stories was introduced into Hebrew literature in Spain 
through Arabic sources, and was included in Jewish philo- 
sophical and ethical-philosophical works, as well as in more 
narrative form in the *maqamat and romances of the time. 
Most of these exempla are of Indian origin, transmitted, by 
way of Persian and Arabic literature, into Jewish works. They 
are models of wisdom and not only of ethics. There is also a 
strong Sufi element in those found in the works of *Bahya ibn 
Paquda or Shem Tov ibn *Falaquera. Some medieval writings 
served as exempla without having been written for that pur- 
pose, specifically the Jewish martyrologies; “The Ten Martyrs” 
(A. Jellinek, Beit ha-Midrash, 2 (1938”), 64-72, under the title 
Midrash Elleh Ezkerah), a medieval work describing the death 
of the *Ten Martyrs in Roman time, became a model of be- 
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havior for Jews in the Middle Ages. The corpus of historical 
chronicles describing the massacres in Germany and north- 
ern France during the Crusades, though written primarily as 
historical works, served for centuries as exempla to any Jew- 
ish community under threat of conversion or death. Contem- 
poraries of the expulsion from Spain repeatedly complain of 
those who did not follow the example set by their Ashkenazi 
brothers during the Crusades, but preferred conversion to ex- 
ile. History itself, or historical chronicles, served in this case 
as exempla in the full sense of the term. 

The largest body of exempla in medieval Hebrew liter- 
ature is to be found in Sefer Hasidim (see bibliography), the 
main ethical work of the *Hasidei Ashkenaz in the 12** and 
13 centuries. The book includes hundreds of exempla; how- 
ever, where generally the exempla tend to specify men whose 
undoubted virtue should prompt emulation of their deeds, 
the exempla in Sefer Hasidim are always anonymous. Where 
the name is mentioned (e.g., “a certain Joseph or Mordecai”), 
it has no associative meaning. Most of the exempla start with: 
“There was a Jew who...” or “It is told about a Hasid who...” 
The tendency toward anonymity was part of the ethical ideol- 
ogy of *Judah he-Hasid, the author of most of the book. The 
ideology based itself on the concept that if great deeds are told 
about a person, he, or his family, might take sinful pride in 
the fact (pride being regarded by the Hasidim as one of the 
cardinal sins). Unlike the exempla influenced by Islam, the 
exempla of Sefer Hasidim are concrete, reflecting everyday 
life and everyday ethical problems. It is possible that many of 
the episodes actually happened, the author using true anec- 
dotes to illustrate his ethical standards. Many of the exempla 
describe the behavior of Jews during the persecutions of the 
Crusades; these served as models of behavior to many com- 
munities. Most of the exempla, however, describe the right, 
ethical way to behave when tempted by pride, by the evil pow- 
ers lurking in man, how to conduct oneself toward women, 
gentiles, etc. 

In the Ashkenazi hasidic exempla there is a class of anec- 
dotes which expound ways of repentance involving the use of 
extreme self-mortification. Exempla of the same sort are found 
300 years later in 16**-century Safed when mystic sages (some 
of them tried to remain anonymous) used the same type of 
mortification as a means to repent for their own sins and for 
the sins of the people of Israel. 

Ina sense, modern hasidic narrative literature served also 
as exempla, but its purpose was different. The wonderful sto- 
ries told about the zaddikim were not models of conduct to be 
followed implicitly by Hasidim. The zaddikim had a different 
code of behavior from their believers, and the stories of their 
behavior were intended to provoke meditation, to bring the 
hasid into deeper understanding of the ways of the zaddikim 
and the ways of God, and thereby to some extent to influence 
the hasid’s own ethical behavior. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Gaster, The Exempla of the Rabbis 
(Eng. and Heb., 1924, 19687 with introd. by Braude); J. Meitlis, Das 
Maassebuch (1933); J. Wistinetzki and J. Freiman (eds.), Sefer Hasidim 
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J.R. Marcus, Jew in the Medieval World (1960), 225-83. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: J. Dan, Ha-Sippur ha-Ivri bi-Yemei ha-Beinayim: Iyyunim 
be-Toldotav (1974); A. Alba, Midrdas de los Diez Mandamientos y Libro 
precioso de la Salvacion (1989); idem, Cuentos de los rabinos (1991). 


[Joseph Dan] 


EXETER, town in S.W. England. Before the expulsion of 
the Jews in 1290, Exeter was the most westerly Jewish com- 
munity in England. The first mention of Jews there is in 1181. 
Only one Exeter Jew, Amiot, is mentioned as contribut- 
ing to the *Northampton Donum of 1194, but subsequently 
Exeter became the seat of one of the *archae for the regis- 
tration of Jewish debts. In 1275 the local chirographers, both 
Jewish and Christian, were accused of forgery but were ac- 
quitted. At an ecclesiastical synod held at Exeter in 1287, 
the church restrictions regarding the Jews were reenacted. 
On the eve of the expulsion of 1290, the community num- 
bered nearly 40 householders, who possessed considerable 
debts and a large quantity of corn. At the beginning of the 
18" century some Italian Jews were living at Exeter, including 
Gabriel Treves and Joseph Ottolenghi (later of South Caro- 
lina). The conversion of Ottolenghi to Christianity about 1735 
caused considerable controversy. Exeter subsequently became 
a center of peddling activities. The synagogue still standing 
was built in 1763. In 1968, 20 Jews lived in Exeter, apart from 
a number of Jewish students at the university. In the mid- 
1990s and 2000s the Jewish population numbered approxi- 
mately 150. There is an Orthodox synagogue, which today 
holds monthly services. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Adler, in: Transactions of the Devonshire As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science, Literature and Art, 63 (1931), 
221-40; Rigg, Exchequer, index; Roth, Mag Bibl, index; idem, Rise of 
Provincial Jewry (1950), 59-61. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: JYB, 2004. 


[Cecil Roth] 


EXILARCH (Aram. xni3 w, resh galuta), lay head of the 
Jewish community in Babylon. (See Chart: Exilarchs of Par- 
thian and Sasanid Periods and Chart: Babylonian Exilarchs.) 


Until the Arab Conquest 

The government of Babylonian Jewry for the first 12 centuries 
c.E. lay in the hands of the exilarch. Rabbinic traditions incor- 
porated in the *Seder Olam Zuta, trace the origin of the insti- 
tution to the last years of the exile of Jehoiachin, on the basis 
of 11 Kings 25:27. Further data were derived from 1 Chronicles 
3:17 ff. Whether such an institution actually existed before Par- 
thian times is not known, and certainty is impossible. Sources 
on Jewish life in first-century Parthian Babylonia, however, 
leave little ground to suppose there was an exilarch then. Jo- 
sephus’ account of the Jewish “state” of *Anilaeus and Asin- 
aeus suggests, to the contrary, that no state-sanctioned Jew- 
ish government functioned at that time. Whatever the earlier 
situation, Neusner has put forward the conjecture that the 
Parthian government under Vologases 1 (d. 79 C.E.) prob- 
ably established a feudal regime to govern Jewry as part of its 
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NAHUM 
140-170 


HUNA | 
170-210 


MAR UKBA | 
210-240 


HUNA II 
240-260 


NATHAN | 
260-270 


NEHEMIAH 
270-313 


MAR UKBA II 
313-337 
HUNA MAR | 
HUNA III 


ABBA 337-350 


350-370 


NATHAN II 
370-400 


KAHANA | 
400-415 


HUNA IV 
415-442 


MAR ZUTRA | 
442-455 


KAHANA II 
455-465 


HUNAV 
465-470 


HUNA VI 
484-508 


MAR ZUTRA II 
508-520 


AHUNAI 
2-560 


HOFNAI 
560-580 


HANINAI 
580-590 


BUSTANAI 
d. 670 


List of exilarchs of the Parthian and Sasanid periods (based on FE. Laza- 
rus; see bibl.). 


reorganization of the Arsacid administration (see *Babylo- 
nia). Jews played an important part in first-century Middle 
Eastern politics, not only in Palestine, but also in *Armenia, 
*Adiabene, Charax Spasinu, and Babylonia itself. It was im- 
portant to organize a loyal administration for Jewry, both for 
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the stability of the empire, and for the purposes of foreign af- 
fairs. The Jews, living on both sides of the contested frontier 
between Rome and Parthia, could prove useful to either party 
able to enlist their support. Furthermore, the destruction of 
Jerusalem and, with it, the Temple administration which had 
formerly issued religious instruction to the Diaspora, neces- 
sitated Parthian consideration. The Romans, supporting the 
new rabbinical authority in Jabneh (see *Johanan b. Zakkai), 
exerted substantially more control than before. 

The Parthians, perhaps earlier contented to allow lo- 
cal Jewry to receive instruction from Jerusalem, certainly 
took advantage of the change in Palestinian politics and the 
anti-Roman turn in world Jewish opinion, to establish lo- 
cal control of Jewry under close supervision. The result was 
highly beneficial. In the next century, Jews were the most loyal 
supporters of the Parthian cause against *Trajan, Septimius 
*Severus, and Alexander *Severus. In Palestine, circles of Jew- 
ish messianists were prepared to cooperate with the Parthi- 
ans against Rome. 

The first clear evidence of the existence of the exilarch 
comes in the middle of the second century c.z. Some Jewish 
authority certainly existed about 145 c.E. when *Hananiah 
the nephew of Joshua b. Hananiah intercalated the calendar 
in Babylonia (Eccles. R. 7, 8, no. 4, 7:26, for his exile to Babylo- 
nia; Ber. 63a; TJ, Sanh. 1:2, 19a; TJ, Ned. 6:13, 40a, for the inter- 
calation). The accounts of the intercalation contain the name 
of a local official, given variously as Ahijah and Nehunyon. 
At about the same time, moreover, Rabban *Simeon b. Ga- 
maliel 11 rebuked R. Nathan, of Babylonia, for his part in a 
conspiracy against the former’s rule, saying “Granted that the 
sash of office (kamara) of your father has indeed helped you 
to become av bet din, shall we therefore make you also nasi?” 
(Hor. 13b). Since the kamara, mentioned in various Iranian 
inscriptions, was one of the significations of office in Iran, it 
stands to reason that R. Nathan was the son of the Jewish ruler 
of Babylonia. The first talmudic mention of the title of resh 
galuta, however, occurs with reference to Huna the exilarch 
(TJ, Ket. 12:3, 35a; TJ, Kil. 9:3, 32b; Gen. R. 33:3). *Judah ha-Nasi 
stated that if Huna were to come to Palestine he would give 
precedence to him, for Huna was descended from the male 
line of the Davidic household, while the patriarch, from the 
female line. Hiyya and his nephew *Rav may have been related 
to the exilarch, for both Babylonians claimed Davidic ancestry. 
Hiyya came from the same town as the exilarch, and called his 
nephew Rav bar Pahti. The title pahat was used in the Parthian 
documents from Nisa for satrap, and if Rav was son of a Jew- 
ish pahat, then his father must have held high rank within the 
Parthian feudal structure. Other Jewish authorities, earlier in 
the same period, were reported by Palestinian rabbinic mes- 
sengers to have Parthian names, wear Parthian dress, enjoy 
the perquisites of a retinue, and execute capital punishment, 
and yet to be knowledgeable in the law (Git. 14a—-b; Ty, Kid. 
3:4, 64a; TJ, Git. 1:5, 43c—-d). So it is reasonable to suppose that 
a Jewish government did exist through the last century and a 
half of Parthian rule in Babylonia. 
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1. Bustanai d. 670 


2. Hisdai | b. Bustanai 
3. Bar Adai b. Bustanai 


4. Hisdai Il b. Bar Adai 
5. Solomon b. Hisdai II c. 733-759 
6. Isaac Iskoi b. Solomon 
7. Judah (Zakkai b. Ahunai) d. before 771 
8. Natronai b. Havivai 771 
9. Moses 
10. Isaac Iskoi b. Moses 
11. David b. Judah c. 820-857 
12. Judah | b. David c. 857 
13. Natronai after 857 
14. Hisdai Ill b. Natronia 
15. Ukba c. 900-915 
16. David b. Zakkai c. 918-940 
17. Josiah (Hasan) b. Zakkai 930-933 (?) 
18. Judah Il b. David 940 
19. Solomon b. Josiah c. 951-953 
20. Azariah b. Solomon 
21. Hezekiah | b. Hezekiah | ? 
22. David | b. Hezekiah | ? 

23. Hezekiah Il b. David | before 1021-1058 
24. David Il b. Hezekiah Il 1058-d. c. 1090 
25. Hezekiah Ill b. David II from c. 1090 
26. David Ill b. Hezekiah III 
27. Hisdai IV b. David Ill d. before 1135 
28. Daniel b. Hisdai IV c. 1150-1174 
29. Samuel of Mosul? 1174 (?)—c. 1195 
30. David (b. Samuel ?) d. after 1201 
31. Daniel 


32. Samuel (b. Azariah ?) 1240 (?)-1270 (?) 


1,2-6 H. Tykocinski, in: Devir, 1 (1923), 178, 179. 

if Iggeret Rav Sherira Gaon, ed. by B.M. Lewin (1921) 104. 
8 ibid., L. Ginsberg, Geonica, 1 (1909), 16 ff. 

9,10 A. Harkavy ed. Teshuvot ha-Geonim (1887), 378. 

11,12 S. Abramson, Ba-Merkazim u-va Tefuzot (1965), 11-14. 
13 Harkavy, loc. cit. 

14 Abramson, op. cit., 10. 

15, 16 J. Mann, in: Tarbiz, 5 (1934), 150 ff. 

ite ibid., 164; Iggeret Rav Sherira Gaon, 117. 

18-22 Mann, in: Sefer Zikkaron... S. Poznariski (1927), 19, 20, 21. 
23 ibid., 21-22, S. Assaf, in: Tarbiz, 11 (1940), 152 ff. 
24-25 Mann, in: Sefer... Poznariski, 22-23. 

26 Mann, Texts, 1 (1931), 208. 

27 Abramson, in: KS, 26 (1950), 93. 

28 ibid., 93, idem, in: Perakim, 1 (1967/68), 14. 

29-32 Mann, in: Sefer... Poznariski, 24-25. 


Abramson, in: Perakim, 1 (1967/68), 16. 
[Abraham David] 


List of Babylonian exilarchs during the Middle Ages. 
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The advent of the Sassanids, in 226 C.z., necessitated the 
provision of a new political foundation for Jewish self-gov- 
ernment. At first, the Jewish administrators continued as be- 
fore, hoping to hoodwink the Sassanids and forcibly to keep 
the Jews in line. R. Shila, for example, administered lashes to 
a man who had intercourse with a gentile woman; the man 
informed against him, whereupon a government agent (para- 
stak) investigated the case. Shila persuaded the agent that he 
was loyal, and then murdered the informant (Ber. 58a). But 
in a similar situation, R. *Kahana had to flee to Palestine (BK 
117a), for, Rav told him, “Until now the Greeks [Parthians] 
were here, who did not punish bloodshed, but now the Per- 
sians are here, and they will certainly cry, ‘Rebellion, rebel- 
lion!” For their part, the Sassanids under Ardashir 1 (226-42), 
who were closely associated with the cult of Ormuzd and 
Anahita, thought they could forcibly convert the various peo- 
ples of Babylonia and Mesopotamia to their religion. So for the 
first two decades of Sassanian rule, no modus vivendi could 
be reached. *Shapur 1 (242-272) chose a different, more toler- 
ant policy, encouraging Mani to preach a syncretistic religion 
of Buddha, Zoroaster, and Jesus (but not Moses!) to appeal to 
the several major groups of the empire, and seeking to con- 
ciliate the Jewish community as well. The Jewish government 
was given a legitimate role in administering Jewish affairs, 
when it promised to abide by state law in matters of concern 
to the state, specifically rules of land tenure and payment of 
taxes. The agreement of *Samuel and Shapur 1, summarized 
by Samuel's teaching that “the law of the government is law,” 
was closely adhered to by the Jewish regime, which enjoyed 
a secure position, with few, brief interruptions, for the next 
four centuries. It is not known what role, if any, the exilarch 
played in the negotiations preceding this agreement. If there 
was one Jewish government in Babylonia, as seems plausible, 
then Samuel must have been acting in its behalf. But rabbinic 
traditions, which are the only ones to survive, do not mention 
the participation of the contemporary exilarch, Mar *Ukba 1, 
in the matter. 

Rabbinic opinion on the third-century exilarchate was 
divided. In the early part of the century, it is clear that the lead- 
ing rabbis were subordinate to the exilarch. Rav was forced 
by him to administer market prices, which Rav held was not 
a proper function of the agoranomos, or market supervisor. 
Samuel deferred to the exilarch Mar Ukba. It was, after all, the 
exilarch who had earlier employed rabbinically trained func- 
tionaries in the courts and bureaus of Babylonia in late Arsacid 
times. He had done so probably to circumvent the local Jewish 
strongmen, typified by Anilaeus and Asinaeus in the first cen- 
tury, and the Parthianized Jewish nobility referred to above, 
in the second century. The rabbis appealed to the people on 
the basis of their knowledge of Mosaic revelation, which, they 
held, was unique to their schools, and they moreover affirmed 
the exilarch’s claim to Davidic origin. At the outset, therefore, 
the rabbinate and the exilarchate were closely allied against 
the centripetal forces of feudal autonomy represented by lo- 
cal Jewish upper-class landholders. By the last third of the 
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third century, however, tension developed between the exi- 
larchate and certain rabbinical circles. The exilarch justified 
his rule over Jewry as an heir of the Davidic household, just 
as did the Maccabeans, the Herodians, Jesus, and others who 
claimed the right to govern “Israel” That claim did not de- 
pend upon study in the rabbinical academies or conformity 
to rabbinical rules. Whether or not the exilarch was a “good 
Jew” by rabbinic standards is ultimately irrelevant to the is- 
sue. The rabbis saw themselves as the sole bearers of Mosaic 
revelation in its complete, dual form. They alone possessed the 
Oral Law, which completed the written one and determined 
its interpretation. About 275, Geniva, a disciple of Rav, caused 
so much trouble for the exilarch that the latter sought the ad- 
vice of the Palestinian *Eleazar b. Pedat. He was counseled to 
forebear. Geniva was shortly thereafter executed by the state. 
It is not known what Geniva did to irritate the exilarch. The 
only clue to his doctrine is his teaching that rabbis should be 
called kings, the proof-text for which was Proverbs 8:15, “By 
me kings reign.” The eighth chapter of Proverbs was consis- 
tently interpreted by the rabbis as the message of the Torah 
personified. If by “me,” meaning “Torah,” kings rule, then 
those not qualified by “Torah” should subordinate themselves 
to those who are, namely the rabbis. If Geniva made such an 
assertion of rabbinical superiority, the exilarch would wisely 
have handed him over to the Sassanids, for subversion of the 
exilarch was subversion, likewise, of the Sassanid system of 
millet-government. At the end of the century, Judah b. Ezekiel 
founded the school at Pumbedita and, for the next 50 years, 
the heads of the school kept a fund for its support, thus at- 
tempting to remain independent of the exilarchic treasury. At 
the same time, leading rabbis asserted that rabbis should not 
have to pay the karga, or head tax, imposed by the Sassanid 
regime on minority communities. They held that Scriptures, 
tradition, and even Artaxerxes of Achemenid times, had all 
freed them of that obligation. Since taxes were apportioned 
by communities, the exilarch would have had to collect funds 
from other Jews in order to exempt the rabbis. This he did 
not attempt, and a further irritant in the relations of the two 
groups was the consequence. By the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury, the academy at Pumbedita, now headed by Rava, was 
subject to close exilarchic supervision, and moved to the exi- 
larchic capital at *Mahoza. 

When, under Pér6z (459-84), Jews and Christians were 
persecuted, the exilarch Huna v was executed, according to 
the letter of R. Sherira, in the year 470. The office of exilarch 
remained vacant for some time. The virtual chaos of the reigns 
before Khusro 1 (531-79) combined with the anti-Jewish ac- 
tivities of the Mazdakites supported by the throne in the time 
of Kavadh (488-531), and the economic depression of the pe- 
riod, produced a lapse in orderly government for Jewry as well. 
For a time (c. 510-20) the exilarch Mar *Zutra 11 threw off fe- 
alty to the throne, probably provoked by Kavadh’s support of 
Mazdak. From Khusro onward, the situation was restored to 
its former favorable condition. 

[Jacob Neusner] 
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During the Arab Period 

The first exilarch of the Arab period was *Bustanai, who 
founded a new dynasty of exilarchs from the descendants of 
his Jewish wife and his other wife, the daughter of the king of 
*Persia who was given to him, according to the sources, by 
*Omar ibn al-Khattab. Some opinions doubt the authenticity 
of the latter detail, because Omar did not visit *Iraq, but the 
texts possibly refer to one of his generals. This fact expresses 
the recognition granted by the Arab rule to the scion of the 
House of David who stood at the head of the Jewish commu- 
nity. The children of his Jewish wife disqualified the children 
of the Persian wife from acting as exilarchs with the argu- 
ment that since the mother had not been converted, her chil- 
dren had the status of non-Jews. The polemics and the hal- 
akhic discussion have been preserved in a series of sources. 
The hakhamim of the academies decided in favor of the Per- 
sian branch. In spite of the protests, which were also voiced 
after this decision, the descendants of the Persian wife were 
appointed as exilarchs. 


Relations with the Rashei Yeshivot 

The exilarchs maintained close ties with the heads of the 
Sura and Pumbedita academies. They also concerned them- 
selves with the incomes of these academies which were raised 
throughout the Diaspora. One of the exilarchs, *Solomon b. 
Hisdai, the great-grandson of Bustanai from the Jewish branch 
(reigned 733-59), was himself a scholar and distinguished 
himself with his concern for the academy of Sura and its ag- 
grandizement. He took Mar Samuel out of the Pumbedita 
academy and appointed him head of the Sura academy (Iggeret 
R. Sherira Gaon, ed. by B.M. Lewin (1921), 106). Twenty-six 
years later he appointed Rav *Yehudai, who was also a disciple 
of the Pumbedita academy, to the same position. Although 
the position of exilarch was hereditary, it was not always the 
firstborn who was chosen, but rather the member of the fam- 
ily who was most suitable and accepted by the academy heads 
and the important merchants who wielded influence in the 
court of the caliph. The exilarchs and the heads of the Sura and 
Pumbedita academies were dependent on each other, because 
the election of each of them required the confirmation of the 
other party. Against this background, there were examples 
of self-assertion. *Anan b. David, the nephew of Solomon b. 
Hisdai, was worthy of being elected as exilarch because of his 
erudition, but the hakhamim found a “disqualifying blemish” 
in him because of his negation of the Oral Law. His younger 
brother Hananiah was elected in his place. The leaders of the 
Karaite community, who were known as nesi’im, were de- 
scended from Anan. 

The split between the *Rabbanites and the *Karaites ap- 
pears to have been the cause of the decline in the status of 
the exilarchs and the limitation of their authority. Caliph al- 
Ma'min (ruled 813-33) granted the request of the Karaites that 
their leader be recognized as the nasi of their community. In 
825 he issued an order according to which any ten men - Jews, 
Christians, or Zoroastrians - were authorized to organize 
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themselves into an independent community and were at lib- 
erty to elect a leader. After the death of the exilarch Iskoy 11, 
there were two rivals to his position, *David b. Judah and 
Daniel. The dispute was brought before the caliph for arbitra- 
tion by the supporters of both parties. It is possible that the 
above-mentioned order was also a result of this situation and 
R. *Sherira hints that the decline in the status of the exilarchs 
was due to this contention. From then onward they were com- 
pelled to share the spheres of their influence and their incomes 
with the academy heads. Another change which occurred was 
that the gatherings of the hakhamim which took place on fast 
days and on the Sabbaths of the weekly portion of Lekh Lekha, 
which were known as Shabbeta de-Rigla and which had until 
then been held in the home of the exilarch, were from then 
on held in the academies. The penalization powers of the exi- 
larch were also restricted. 

A dispute over the incomes of the exilarch and the acad- 
emy head resulted in a crisis in which the latter gained the 
upper hand. The exilarch *Ukba attempted to appropriate 
the incomes of Khurasan from which the Pumbedita acad- 
emy had until then benefited. According to Seder Olam Zuta 
(Neubauer, Chronicles, 2 (1895), 78), *Kohen Zedek, the gaon 
of Pumbedita, was supported by the bankers and merchants 
*Joseph b. Phinehas, *Aaron b. Amram, and *Netira, and in 913 
Ukba was expelled by the caliph al-Muqtadir (908-32), at first 
to Kermanshah and later to Kairouan, where he was received 
with much respect and the Sefer Torah was lowered before 
him (see below). The office of exilarch was vacant for three to 
four years until, under public pressure, *David b. Zakkai, the 
nephew of Ukba, was elected. David b. Zakkai (918-40) was a 
powerful personality and he insisted upon his right of appoint- 
ing the academy head according to his own discretion. His 
candidate for the position of gaon of Pumbedita was Kohen 
Zedek, while that of his rivals was *Kubashshir b. Kimoi. The 
latter refused to confirm the appointment of David as exilarch 
and he ostracized him until they reconciled themselves in 922. 
David endeavored to raise the status of the Sura academy, and 
in 928 he appointed R. *Saadiah Gaon as its head, having rec- 
ognized his vast Torah erudition. When he appointed him, he 
adjured R. Saadiah Gaon “not to appoint any other exilarch 
beside himself, not to associate himself with those who plot- 
ted against him, and not to deviate from his words in any di- 
rection.” It appears that R. Saadiah Gaon desired to be inde- 
pendent of the exilarch and also to intervene in secular affairs. 
The crisis finally erupted between them when R. Saadiah Gaon 
refused to ratify a legal decision of the exilarch after it had al- 
ready been ratified by the gaon of Pumbedita. David b. Zakkai 
issued a herem (“ban”) against R. Saadiah Gaon and appointed 
*Joseph b. Jacob ibn Satia in his place. R. Saadiah Gaon, in 
turn, issued a herem against David b. Zakkai and appointed 
Josiah (Hasan), the brother of David b. Zakkai, as exilarch. 
Mas‘tdi relates that the dispute was brought before the vizier 
‘Ali ibn ‘Isa. On Purim of 937, an agreement was concluded 
between the opponents. David b. Zakkai attained a respected 
position in the court of the Abbasid caliph al-Mugqtadir, who 
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supported him against those communities which refused to 
pay their taxes to him; the caliph also assisted him in his feud 
with R. Saadiah Gaon. 

In general, the separation between the various functions 
of the exilarchs and the geonim was maintained: *Hezekiah (11) 
b. David, a descendant of David b. Zakkai, was an exception; 
he combined the exilarchate with the position of academy 
head. He was exilarch for over 40 years, and from 1038 he suc- 
ceeded *Hai as head of the Pumbedita academy until his death 
in 1058. As a result of the conflict between the exilarch *Daniel 
b. Hasdai (1150-74) and the gaon *Samuel b. Ali, the exilarch 
opened an academy in Baghdad which was independent of 
that of the gaon. When he died childless, two candidates of the 
Josiah b. Zakkai branch, David and Samuel, sought his posi- 
tion. The latter, who benefited from the support of the gaon 
Samuel b. Ali, was compelled to yield several of his powers to 
the gaon. From then onward most of the powers of the exi- 
larchs were transferred to the heads of the academies. 


The Induction Ceremony 

The appointment of the exilarch was the occasion for a glo- 
rious ceremony, the description of which has come down to 
us from *Nathan b. Isaac ha-Bavli (Neubauer, Chronicles, 2 
(1895), 83-85). It was accompanied by a popular festivity, the 
climax of which was the gathering in the synagogue on the 
Sabbath, when hymns were recited in honor of the exilarch 
and he was blessed with special blessings and piyyutim. His 
name was mentioned in the Kaddish and he delivered a ser- 
mon or authorized the head of the academy to do so. The 
hazzan lowered the Sefer Torah before him while the congre- 
gation stood on its feet. The people sent him presents. The 
festivities were extended over seven days, during which he 
was host to the people in his home. The Arab chroniclers who 
mention this office point out that descent from the House of 
David was an indispensable condition to election. The aristo- 
cratic origin and the heredity of the exilarchate made a strong 
impression on the Shiites already during the early history 
of Islam, to the point that they compared it to the imamate 
and their theory on the subject of the legitimate caliphate. In 
their writings they describe meetings between exilarchs and 
caliphs and imams as equals, with the former reproving the 
Muslims. Birtini (d. 1048) and others in his wake regarded 
the exilarch as the lord of all the world’s Jews, who were sub- 
ordinated to him. 


Official Status, Powers, and Functions 

The status of the exilarch became one of the subjects in the 
discussion held between the Muslim researcher of religions 
Ibn Hazm (994-1064) and *Samuel ibn Nagrela ha-Nagid in 
Spain. The latter pointed out the honor and the powers of the 
exilarch of the House of David and considered this to be the 
fulfillment of the verse: “The scepter shall not depart from 
Judah, Nor the ruler’s staff from between his feet” (Gen 49:10). 
Ibn Hazm rejected his words and claimed that the exilarch did 
not wield any influence, neither over the Jews nor over any 
others, that he lacked authority, and that his title was merely 
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an honorary one and devoid of any actual meaning. A similar 
discussion was held in Jerusalem between a Jewish hakham 
and a Christian clergyman named Abraham di Tibériade. G. 
*Vajda, whose writings on this subject are based on a manu- 
script of 1689, assumes that this event occurred during the 
tenth century and possibly even later. The Jew points to the 
existence of the exilarchate as a proof that the sovereignty of 
the House of David has not been interrupted and that the 
Messiah has not yet come. He also refers to the above verse of 
Genesis. The clergyman mocks and denigrates that status of 
the exilarch who is not endowed with the title of king, lives in 
an outlying town of Iraq and not in the Promised Land, and 
lacks any punitive powers. 

The Muslim rule granted the exilarch the same recogni- 
tion as the Katholikos, the head of the Nestorian community. 
A letter of appointment of the exilarch is not available, but 
there is reason to assume that his powers and functions were 
of a similar character. In the letter of appointment which was 
granted to the Nestorian Katholikos in Baghdad during the 
12" century it is said that he is authorized to intervene and 
mediate in the disputes between the various sects of his com- 
munity and to dispense justice and that he is also responsible 
for the supervision of their charitable funds. Anyone disobey- 
ing him or interfering in his affairs will be liable to punish- 
ment. He shall organize the collection of the poll tax and its 
transfer to the government which, in exchange, will guaran- 
tee the lives of the people of his community and protect its 
property. The receipt of this letter of appointment was accom- 
panied by a ceremony in which a delegate of the government 
participated. In addition to the duty of the exilarch to trans- 
fer the poll tax of his community to the authorities, he was 
also responsible for the execution of the Covenant of *Omar, 
the discriminatory laws which affected protected subjects. 
The Arab author Ibn al-Jawzi (d. 1200) relates that in 1031 the 
Katholikos and the Jewish exilarch were requested to assure 
that the members of their communities wear the special garb 
of protected subjects. 

Benjamin of Tudela, the traveler who visited Baghdad 
in about 1168, writes of the exilarch Daniel b. Hisdai that his 
function had the confirmation of the caliph, who had or- 
dered both Jews and Muslims to stand in the exilarch’s pres- 
ence. The caliph received him in his palace every Thursday, 
and on his way his carriage was preceded by horsemen who 
called for the clearing of the way before the son of David. “He 
has been invested with authority over all the congregations of 
Israel at the hands of the Amir al-Muminin, the Lord of Is- 
lam. For thus Muhammad commanded concerning him and 
his descendants” (Masot Binyamin, ed. by M.N. Adler (1902), 
39-40, Eng. part). From the end of the 12" century the Bagh- 
dad academy heads assumed most of the powers of the exi- 
larchs; from then onward they were the delegates of the com- 
munity before the government. The letters of appointment 
which were granted to the academy heads in 1209, 1247, and 
1250 by the Abbasid government, and which have been pre- 
served, shed light on the functions of the exilarchs and their 
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powers during this period when their leadership was a real 
one. These letters state that the members of their communi- 
ties were to obey the exilarch’s instructions and were to pay 
him the accepted taxes; the exilarch was to judge them and 
it was his duty to enforce the protection conditions and heed 
the orders of the caliph. 

There is a divergence of opinions among scholars as to 
the appointment of judges (dayyanim) by the exilarch and its 
dependence on the academy heads. It appears that this mat- 
ter varied with the authority exerted by the exilarchs. It can 
be divided into five periods: (a) until the reign of al-Ma’min 
appointments were made by the exilarch; (b) until after David 
b. Zakkai, when authority was divided between the exilarchs 
and the academy heads, the appointment by each party was 
restricted to its own domain; (c) during the days of Hai Gaon 
appointments were made by the supreme bet din of the acad- 
emy heads; (d) in the 11" and 12'* centuries appointments were 
made by the exilarchs; and (e) after 1175 (the year of the death 
of the exilarch Daniel) it was only the academy heads who 
appointed the dayyanim. Also, when the exilarchs appointed 
the dayyanim, the pitka de-dinuta (“judicial authorization”) 
was granted by the academy heads, while the exilarch merely 
gave formal permission. The exilarch disposed of a tribunal 
known as bet dina de-nasi (“bet din of the nasi”) or bava de- 
maruta (“gate of the master”). If the exilarch was a hakham, 
he headed the bet din himself. On most occasions, however, 
it was a distinguished hakham, the dayyana de-bava (“judge 
of the gate”), who headed the tribunal. R. Zemah b. Solomon 
is mentioned as head of the tribunal of the exilarch Hisdai b. 
Natronai during the middle of the ninth century. 

The exilarch had the following means of penalization at 
his disposal: bans, fines, imprisonment, and flogging. During 
the reign of the caliph al-Ma’man his penal authority was re- 
stricted so that the only remaining instrument was the ban. 
During a later period his powers were, however, once more 
extended and R. *Pethahiah of Regensburg, who visited Mo- 
sul during the 1170s, relates that the exilarch was authorized 
to sentence offenders, even if the second party was a Muslim, 
and that he had a prison in which he detained offenders. 

The exilarch participated in the institution of halakhic 
takkanot, such as the one in connection with the collection 
of debts and the ketubbah from movable property instead of 
from real estate, a takkanah which was circulated through- 
out the Diaspora with the signature of the exilarch in col- 
laboration with his dayyanim, the academy heads, and their 
battei din. A letter has been found from the exilarch, dated 
from 835, concerning the fixation of the intercalation — the 
exclusive right of the Palestinian academy. His incomes were 
derived from the taxes which were paid by the communities 
under his jurisdiction and which received government protec- 
tion. According to the report of Nathan ha-Bavli (Neubauer, 
Chronicles, 2 (1895), 85) every Jew aged 20 years or older paid 
an annual tax of two zuzim. Butchers paid % dinar as a fixed 
annual sum. The exilarch also derived incomes from ketub- 
bot, gittin (“divorce bills”), bills, and gifts. These details are also 
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confirmed by an Arab source which adds that the Jews paid 
him one-fifth of their income, as well as redemption fees for 
male children and animals. At the close of the 12" century the 
exilarch of Mosul owned fields and vineyards, in addition to 
half of the poll tax which he collected from his community for 
the authorities. The exilarchs bestowed honorary titles upon 
personalities who supported them. These included: “Friend of 
the Nesi’ut (Exilarchate),” “Favorable to the Nesiut; and “Sup- 
porter of the Nesi’ut.” 


The Exilarchate Outside Baghdad 

From the 11 century, the period of the decline of the Abba- 
sida caliphate when independent governments were formed in 
Mosul, Damascus, and Aleppo, descendants of the Babylonian 
exilarch’s family also arrived in these places. Asa result of their 
descent from the House of David the communities appointed 
them as nesi’im over themselves, while they also obtained their 
recognition by the authorities as the delegates of the Jewish 
community. They appointed officials and dayyanim, judged 
the people, collected the poll tax, and received tithes. 


YEMEN. During the 12" century the Jews of Yemen were 
placed under the formal “authority” of the exilarch of Bab- 
ylonia and the Palestinian rosh yeshivah of Egypt. This was 
expressed by the fact that the above personalities were men- 
tioned by the hakham before his sermon, the interpreter be- 
fore the reading of the Torah, and the person who recited the 
blessing at meals. In a document of 1134 concerning Madmun 
b. Japheth Hasan Bendar of Aden (d. 1151) there is the expres- 
sion: nagid of the Jews of Yemen “appointed by the exilarch 
and the academy heads.” It, is however, possible that this re- 
fers to members of the Babylonian exilarch’s household who 
came to Yemen. During the 1130s the cousin of the Baby- 
lonian exilarch, who had come from Persia, was in Yemen. 
“He promoted himself to [a leading] position and the local 
people gave him permission to make decisions in religious 
law in the synagogues of all Israel” (S.D. Goitein, in Sinai, 33 
(1953), 232). The latter struck the minister who mentioned 
the “authority” of *Mazli’ah, the Palestinian gaon of Egypt, 
in his prayer. Benjamin of Tudela relates that in his time the 
Yemenite community was led by Shalmon ha-Nasi and his 
brother Hanan, descendants of David, who “divided up” the 
country between themselves. They corresponded with their 
relative, the Babylonian exilarch, and addressed their religious 
questions to him. It should be noted that during subsequent 
periods the nesi’im of Yemen were referred to as resh galuta, 
although they had no connections with the Babylonian exi- 
larch or the House of David. 


PALESTINE AND EGYPT. The members of the family of the 
Babylonian exilarch who came to Palestine and Egypt were 
received with deference, but their status was merely a formal 
one without any practical basis in administration. As a result 
of the abortive rebellion of the exilarch Zutra against the Per- 
sian king Kavadh 1 (488-531) and the hanging of the rebel at 
the beginning of the sixth century, his wife fled to Palestine. 
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When his son Zutra 11, who was born after the death of his 
father, reached the age of 18, he was appointed rosh pirka or 
head of the Sanhedrin in Tiberias (520 c.z.). Eight or ten gen- 
erations of his descendants succeeded him in this position. At 
the close of the tenth and during the 11" centuries members 
of the Babylonian exilarch’s household appeared in Palestine 
and Egypt. The only one of these who rose to power in Pales- 
tine and combined the functions of nasi and gaon during the 
years from 1051 to 1062 was *Daniel b. Azariah of the family 
of Josiah b. Zakkai. He left Babylonia because his family had 
been deposed by the exilarch *Hezekiah 11. Daniel succeeded 
the gaon *Solomon b. Judah and supplanted Joseph b. Solo- 
mon ha-Kohen, who was av bet din and to whom the position 
of gaon was due. From his seat in Ramleh and Jerusalem he 
ruled over the whole of Palestine and Syria, where he was the 
judge; he also appointed dayyanim. Even the communities of 
Egypt were subordinated to him. After his death the position 
of gaon reverted to *Elijah b. Solomon ha-Kohen. 

David, the son of Daniel, would not reconcile himself to 
the loss of the sovereignty of the House of David over Pales- 
tine and Egypt. He attempted to undermine the Palestinian 
academy which had been exiled to Tyre because of the inva- 
sion of the Seljuks in 1071. In 1081 he went to Egypt, where he 
was received with respect and his needs were provided for. 
However, when he desired to dominate the Egyptian commu- 
nities and the coastal towns of Palestine, he clashed with Mev- 
orakh ha-Nagid. He imposed taxes and ruled with tyranny. 
The Fatimid caliph al-Mustansir bi-Allah (1036-1094), who 
claimed descent from the “Prophet” and favored the descen- 
dants of David, supported him. David was finally deposed in 
1094. The Jews of Egypt accepted the formal authority of the 
Babylonian exilarch. In 1162 Daniel b. Hisdai ordained *Neth- 
anel b. Moses ha-Levi in Baghdad as gaon and appointed him 
to the “bet din ha-gadol in all the provinces of Egypt.” Even 
several years later, the name of the exilarch appeared in legal 
documents which were traditionally written with the “autho- 
rization” of the nasi. During Maimonides’ time a nasi named 
Judah b. Josiah lived in Egypt; he ratified the legal decisions 
of Maimonides. There were nesi’im who demanded judicial 
powers for themselves, but the community and its leaders re- 
jected these requests. 

During the first half of the 13" century the nasi Solo- 
mon b. Jesse and his brother Hodayah, who had come from 
Damascus, lived in Egypt. The latter came into conflict with 
a dayyan from France named Joseph b. Gershom, who lived 
in Alexandria in the days of *Abraham b. David Maimuni 
(1205-1237), over a question of authority. The nasi issued a 
ban against the dayyan and anyone who would materially as- 
sist the Frenchman. In the reply of the nagid to the appeal of 
the dayyan, which was also ratified by other hakhamim, the 
tendency to restrict the authority of the nasi and to reduce 
it to a merely formal ratification is evident. Even though the 
exilarchs considered themselves as the appointees over the 
Jews of the lands of dispersion and even though they signed 
themselves “the head of all Israel’s exiles,” their intervention 
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was not viewed favorably in all places and practical powers 
were not entrusted to them. This opposition was particularly 
outspoken in Palestine, which was not part of the Diaspora, 
and in those places in the Orient where the Jewish communi- 
ties were led by negidim. 

Hulagu, the Mongolian khan who liquidated the Abbasid 
caliphate with the conquest of Baghdad in 1258, did not harm 
the Jewish community and its exilarch Samuel b. David. The 
exilarchs maintained their positions during subsequent years 
and some opinions assume that their status was improved. 
There is no information available on their activities and only 
the names of some of them are known. The exilarchate was 
brought to an end by Tamerlane in 1401. Until the beginning 
of the 18" century it was the practice of the governors of the 
important towns of Iraq to appoint a wealthy Jew as sarraf 
bashi (“chief banker”); he also acted as nasi of the local Jews. 
His powers were almost identical to those of the Babylonian 
exilarch during the Middle Ages. The nasi of Baghdad was the 
“nasi of the state” and his authority also extended to distant 
communities. This office was the patrimony of the descen- 
dants of the House of David and was passed down from fa- 
ther to son. From the 18‘ century until 1849 the nesi’im who 
were appointed were not from the House of David. From 
then onward the functions of nesi’im were transferred to the 
*hakham bashi. 

[Eliezer Bashan (Sternberg) ] 
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EXILE, ASSYRIAN. The mass deportation of population 
groups from conquered nations, as a measure to prevent these 
nations from rebelling, was introduced as a general policy 
by Tiglath-Pileser 111 in the second half of the eighth cen- 
tury B.c.£. Although deportation by Assyrian kings is well 
attested in the ninth century, it was Tiglath-Pileser’s innova- 
tion to practice deportation on a vast scale and to accompany 
it with population exchange; a practice continued by his suc- 
cessors in Assyria. (The Babylonians did not accompany de- 
portation with population exchange.) The first deportation 
of peoples from the northern Israelite kingdom took place 
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when Tiglath-Pileser 111 campaigned against Syria and Pal- 
estine (734-732 B.C.E.), at which time *Pekah son of Rema- 
liah joined the rebellion led by the king of *Aram-Damascus 
against Assyria. In the course of this campaign the Assyrians 
conquered Gilead and deported the heads of the Israelite clans 
that inhabited Transjordan (1 Chron. 5:6, 26). One of Tiglath- 
Pileser 111’s fragmentary inscriptions lists several thousand 
captives, apparently only males, whom he exiled from eight 
cities in Galilee (among which were biblical Hannathon, Jot- 
bah, Rumah, and Merom). 

When *Hoshea son of Elah revolted against Assyria, 
Shalmaneser v besieged and conquered Samaria. His suc- 
cessor, Sargon II, states that 27,290 people (variant 27,280) 
were exiled from the city of Samaria. In place of the Israelite 
deportees, Sargon settled residents of other defeated nations 
in the Assyrian province of Samaria. In this connection the 
Bible mentions exiles from Babylon, Cuthah, Avva, Hamath, 
and Sepharvaim (11 Kings 17:24), while an inscription of Sar- 
gon 11 specifies members of four Arab tribes who were settled 
in “Omriland” (Bit Humri) in 716/5 B.c.£. Finally, according 
to Ezra 4:1-2, forbears of the later Samaritans were brought 
into the province of Samaria by Esarhaddon, and, according 
to Ezra 4:9-10, “the great glorious Asenappar” - probably to 
be identified with Ashurbanipal - settled people from *Erech, 
*Babylon, *Shushan, and other localities in the city of Samaria 
and elsewhere in Syria-Palestine. However, it cannot be deter- 
mined whether these seventh-century colonists were brought 
in to replace Israelites, who may have revolted again and been 
deported. The foreign elements that were brought to Samaria 
assimilated into the remaining Israelite population; the out- 
come of this lengthy process was a distinct cultural-national 
group which became known as the *Samaritans, i.e., the pop- 
ulation of the province of Samaria. The Assyrians also exiled 
inhabitants of Judah (see *Sennacherib, *Hezekiah). 

The Israelite exiles were settled mainly in the Assyrian 
provinces in Upper Mesopotamia (biblical Aram-Naharaim), 
along the Habor River in the vicinity of Gozan (Tell-Halaf). 
After 716 when some “cities of the Medes” came under Assyr- 
ian control, some Israelites were resettled in Media (11 Kings 
17:6; 18:11; probably in the province of Harhar (Diakonoff in 
Bibliography)). In 1 Chronicles 5:26 there is the addition “and 
Hara” (X10: Lx x, Lucian recension kai harran, possibly refer- 
ring to Haran (cf. Isa. 11:11)). 

Notwithstanding the manifold legends fabricated about 
the exile of the so-called “*Ten Lost Tribes,” there is no certain 
information about the fate of the Israelite exiles in Mesopo- 
tamia during the Assyrian empire or at a later period. Only 
a few extant allusions in the Bible and in epigraphic sources 
testify to their existence. Of the latter sources, the onomas- 
tic evidence from Mesopotamia contained in Assyrian docu- 
ments dated to the end of the eighth and to the seventh cen- 
turies is of particular significance, since it presents names 
which are known from the Bible to be Israelite. However, with 
the exception of personal names composed of the Israelite 
theophoric element yau (yHwH), it is not always certain that 
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the reference is to Israelite exiles, since these names are com- 
mon Northwest Semitic ones and may also designate either 
Phoenicians or Arameans. 

The documents dealing with or discovered at Gozan, 
which is mentioned in the Bible in relation to the exile of 
Israel (see above), are particularly instructive in this respect. 
One letter (ABL 633) actually mentions one Halabisu (or less 
likely, Haldu) from Samaria living in Gozan, although he 
may not have been an Israelite. The same document, how- 
ever, names two officials called Paltiyau and Niriyau (= bib- 
lical Pelatiah and Neriah respectively) who almost certainly 
were. Another Assyrian letter (ABL 1009), dated to the seventh 
century B.C.E., mentions Samaritans among the troops of the 
Assyrian king who were serving in Mesopotamia. In a com- 
mercial contract from Gozan (JADD 234 = SAA 6:34) dated to 
the end of the eighth century, the signatory witnesses are two 
high-ranking officials in the Assyrian administration whose 
names are Nadbiyau (biblical Nedabiah), who bore the title 
“chariot driver,” and Paqaha (identical with the Israelite royal 
name Pekah), whose title was “village manager.” In a docu- 
ment discovered at Gozan (No. 111) two typical Hebrew names 
are mentioned — Usi’a (*Hosea) and Dayana (Dinah), as well 
as Yaseme‘il. In B. Mazar’s opinion, this document concerns 
Hosea’s redemption of an Israelite woman (Dinah) from an 
Aramean. In a legal document from Nineveh (sa 14:50) one 
Il-yau (= 17°9X) sells a girl. 

Traces of Israelite captives (and possibly even Judeans) 
seem to appear from the end of the eighth century at Calah 
(present-day Nimrud) on the Tigris, then capital of Assyria. 
An Aramaic ostracon discovered there lists Northwest Semitic 
personal names, some of which are common in Israel, such as 
Elisha, Haggai, Hananel, and Menahem. This document pos- 
sibly concerns a group of Israelites who lived in Calah along- 
side Phoenician and Aramean elements, and who worked as 
craftsmen in one of the enterprises of the Assyrian kingdom. 
Among the Nimrud ivories which bear inscriptions in Phoe- 
nician-Aramaic script, one is clearly a Hebrew inscription 
(ND. 10150). Some bronze bowls also found there were en- 
graved with West Semitic names, such as Yibhar-’el, El-heli, 
and Ahiyé (Ahio), the last name being unmistakably Hebrew. 
It cannot be ascertained how these objects, dating from the 
second half of the eighth century, reached Calah, but they may 
have been taken as spoil from Samaria when the city fell. 

Various Assyrian documents contain additional names of 
an ordinary Hebrew type, such as Menahem, Amram, Naboth, 
and Abram, but it is difficult to determine beyond doubt that 
they belong to descendants of the Israelite exiles. In an As- 
syrian administrative document from the second half of the 
eighth century B.c.E., the name Ahiyaqama appears in rela- 
tion to the Assyrian city of Halah (Halahha), which is men- 
tioned in the Bible as one of the places to which the Israelite 
exiles were deported (11 Kings 17:6; 18:11). The text could be 
interpreted as referring to an Israelite deportee named Ahi- 
kam. In the view of Tur-Sinai (Torczyner), the inscription on 
an amulet discovered at Arslan Tash (ancient Hadatta), east of 
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the Euphrates, is written in Hebrew (though this is doubtful; 
see Sperling in Bibliography), and he attributes it to an Israelite 
deportee from Samaria. The existence of an Israelite exile is 
also alluded to in legendary tradition, such as that embodied 
in the book of Tobit. The hero claims descent from the tribe of 
Naphtali, supposedly deported in the days of Shalmaneser. 

From the documents that presumably refer to the Isra- 
elites, or for that matter to any other exiles, it is evident that 
as a rule they did not possess the status of slaves or of an op- 
pressed population. The exiles were first settled in Mesopota- 
mia as land tenants of the king (cf. the words of Rab-Shakeh 
in 11 Kings 18:32), while the craftsmen among them were 
employed in state enterprises. Eventually, some of the exiles 
achieved economic and social status and even occupied high- 
ranking positions in the Assyrian administration. They were 
given the right to agricultural holdings and to observe the 
customs of their forefathers, and enjoyed a certain measure 
of internal autonomy. The striking of roots in Mesopotamian 
society by a large part of the descendants of the Israelite exiles 
resulted in their eventual absorption into the foreign milieu. 
Nevertheless, part of the Israelite community undoubtedly 
preserved its distinct national character and maintained con- 
nections with the homeland (cf. 11 Kings 17:28), later merg- 
ing with the Judean exile. The return to Zion apparently in- 
cluded remnants of the ten tribes, as alluded to in the Bible 
(see the prophecies concerning national unification in Ezek. 
16:53ff.; 37:16 ff.; and cf. Zech. 8:13; 10:6ff.) and as indicated 
in the genealogical lists of Ezra and Nehemiah (cf., e.g., Ezra 
2:2; Neh. 7:7). 
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EXILE, BABYLONIAN, exiles of Judah to Babylonia, sixth- 
fifth centuries B.c.£. Although Babylonia was not the only des- 
tination of former Judahites, it was the Babylonian deportees 
and their descendants whose perspectives inform the Hebrew 
Bible. Modern scholarship has adopted their perspective in 
dividing Israelite/Jewish history into “pre-exilic,’ “exilic,” and 
“post-exilic” periods. The destruction of the Assyrian empire 
brought only temporary respite to the kingdom of Judah. 
The newly established Chaldean (Neo-Babylonian) dynasty 
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(626 B.c.E.), which together with Media and the Umman- 
manda (Scythians?) destroyed Nineveh (612), quickly estab- 
lished its own rule (604) in “the land of Hatti” (Syro-Pales- 
tine). Although the prophet *Nahum rejoiced over Nineveh’s 
fall and Habakkuk was stunned by Babylon's rise (Hab. 1:1ff.), 
Jeremiah foretold that Babylonian rule would last “7o years” 
(Jer. 25:12; 29:10) and counseled submission. The setback that 
Babylon suffered at the hands of Egypt (601), however, en- 
couraged King *Jehoiakim to rebel (11 Kings 24:1). The upris- 
ing was crushed by Nebuchadnezzar himself (598-597), but 
the statement that Jehoiakim was led into exile (Dan. 11 ff; 
1 Esd. 1:39 ff; cf. 11 Chron. 36:5-6) is probably unhistorical. 
It is likely that he died in Jerusalem, reviled by Jeremiah (cf. 
11 Kings 24:6; Jer. 22:13-19; 36:30-31), and that the city was 
surrendered by his son Jehoiachin on March 16, 597 B.C.E. 
(11 Kings 24:8ff.; 11 Chron. 36:9ff.). As punishment for the 
rebellion, Nebuchadnezzar sent into exile the young king 
and his family, royal officials, warriors, artisans, and other 
distinguished people from Jerusalem and Judah, and took 
much spoil from the Temple and palace (11 Kings 24:12 ff; 
Jer. 13:18-19; 11 Chron. 36:9-10). The number of exiles is re- 
ported in round numbers once as 10,000 exclusive of artisans 
(11 Kings 24:14) and once as 7,000 “mighty men” and 1,000 
artisans (11 Kings 24:16). Probably because Jehoiachin sur- 
rendered in time, Nebuchadnezzar did not destroy Jerusalem. 
He took the exiled king’s uncle Mattaniah, made him a vassal 
king, and changed his name to Zedekiah (11 Kings 24:17; Ezek. 
17:11ff.). Jehoiachin, however, retained his royal status, and a 
Babylonian tablet of 592 reports that he and his five sons, along 
with other exiles, were allotted rations by Nebuchadnezzar. 
The seal impressions “Eliakim steward of Yaukin,’ discovered 
at Tell Beit Mirsim, Beth-Shemesh, and Ramat Rahel, may in- 
dicate that his royal estates were preserved intact. 

In the eyes of Jeremiah, the exilic community was, meta- 
phorically, a basket of excellent figs and would ultimately be 
restored to the land, while the remaining population were bad 
figs and would experience further destruction (Jer. 24:1-10). 
Ezekiel, settled among the exiles, provides evidence that events 
were dated according “to the exile of King Jehoiachin” (Ezek. 
1:2). Despite the continuous preaching of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, 
prophets in Judah such as Hananiah son of Azzur (Jer. 28:1ff.) 
and in Babylonia such as Ahab son of Kolaiah, Zedekiah son 
of Maaseiah, and Shemaiah the Nehelamite (Jer. 29:21ff.) 
encouraged the rump state of Judah to believe that deliver- 
ance was at hand. Relying upon Egypt (Jer. 37:5; Ezek. 17:15; 
29:6-7), Zedekiah rebelled. This time the city was destroyed 
(586 or 587) and the Temple burned. For breaking his oath of 
allegiance Zedekiah was blinded, exiled to Babylon, and his 
sons were executed. Other leading officials were likewise put 
to death. The Temple vessels were taken as booty, and all but 
the poorest were sent into exile (11 Kings 25:1-21; Jer. 39:1-10; 
52:1-27; 11 Chron. 36:11-21; cf. also Dan. 5). Whereas excava- 
tion shows clear evidence of destruction at this time in sev- 
eral Judahite sites, e.g., Tell Beit Mirsim, Lachish, Beth-Sh- 
emesh, Beth-Zur, etc., the evidence thus far is that Benjamin 
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remained untouched. (On the archaeological situation see 
C. Carter, O. Lipschits, A. Zertal, and J. Zorn, apud Lipschits 
and Blenkinsopp in Bibliography.) Appointed governor by the 
conquerors, *Gedaliah son of Ahikam resided in the Benjami- 
nite town of Mizpah until he was assassinated by *Ishmael 
son of Nethaniah of the royal family (11 Kings 25:22-25; Jer. 
40:7 ff.). The people then fled to Egypt, taking Jeremiah with 
them (Jer. 41-43), and in 582 a third group was carried off into 
Babylonian exile (Jer. 52:30). The same source which reports 
this last small exile of 745 Judahites gives figures of 3,023 and 
832 for the exiles of Jehoiachin and Zedekiah respectively (Jer. 
52:28-30). It is not clear how these figures are to be reconciled 
with those cited earlier. 

The destruction of the state and the Temple and the exile 
to Babylonia were traumatic experiences that concomitantly 
brought forth desires for revenge and stirrings of repentance. 
Feelings ran strong not only against Babylon (Isa. 47; Jer. 51; Ps. 
137) but also against neighboring Edom, which rejoiced at, and 
benefited from, the destruction (Ezek. 25:12-14; 35:1ff Obad.; 
Mal. 1:3-5; Ps. 137:7; Lam. 4:21-22). Although Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel explained the impending destruction as punishment 
for moral and cultic sins, the actual destruction was a shock. 
It aroused strong lament (Book of Lamentations) and regular 
commemorative fasts (Zech. 7:1ff.; 8:18-19) and a yearning to 
be reconciled with God and restored to the land of Judah (Ps. 
137; Lam. 3:39 ff.; 5:19-21). The Sabbath and festivals contin- 
ued to be observed, and names such as Shabbethai (Ezra 10:15; 
Neh. 8:7; 11:16; *Murashu Tablets) and *Haggai (the prophet; 
and a personal name in the Murashu Tablets) made their ap- 
pearance. The contrast between monotheism and polytheism 
became sharpened (e.g., Isa. 44:6 ff.), and gentiles attracted to 
the God of Israel were promised a share in the restored Tem- 
ple if they observed the Sabbath and the Covenant, probably 
of circumcision (Isa. 65:1ff.). Except for the leaders who had 
contact with Babylonian officials - *Sheshbazzar/Shenazzar 
(Ezra 1:8 ff; 5:14; 6:5; 1 Chron. 3:18), *Zerubbabel son of Shaltiel 
(Ezra 3:2), Mordecai (Ezra 2:2), Bilshan (Ezra 2:2) — and were 
therefore given, or adopted, Babylonian names (cf. Esth. 2:5, 
7; Dan. 1:5ff.), the majority of exiles in Babylonia, as in Egypt, 
preserved the practice of giving Hebrew names. 

Economically, the exiles did not fare badly, and socially 
they succeeded in preserving their clan and family structure 
intact. A prominent position was held by King Jehoiachin, 
who in 561 was exalted by King Amel-Marduk (*Evil-Mero- 
dach) over the other exiled kings. The communal leaders, “the 
elders of Judah/Israel” (Ezek. 8:1; 14:1; 20:1, 3), maintained 
their traditional authority and were known as “elders of the 
exile (Jer. 29:1). Craftsmen and builders were engaged in the 
royal building projects in Babylon, and clay tablets record ra- 
tions distributed in 592 to such as Semachiah, Gaddiel, and 
Urimelech. Many were settled on “mounds” (tel), i.e., sites that 
had formerly been destroyed and needed to be rebuilt, such 
as Tel-Melah and Tel-Harsha (Ezra 2:59; Neh. 7:61). Ezekiel 
had a house in Tel-Abib (Akkadian for “mound caused by the 
deluge”), which lay along the Chebar Canal (Ezek. 1:1; 3:15, 23; 
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8:1) in the vicinity of Nippur. Jeremiah had encouraged the 
exiles to settle down, build houses and plant gardens, lead a 
normal life, and preserve public security (Jer. 29:4ff.). One of 
the Jews receiving royal rations in 592 was “Shelemiah the gar- 
dener.” The best evidence of continuity in the cultural sphere 
is the activity of the prophets Ezekiel, Deutero-Isaiah, Hag- 
gai, and *Zechariah. The first was born in Judah and was ex- 
iled with Jehoiachin. He relentlessly prophesied the destruc- 
tion of Temple and state and with equal certainty delineated 
its reconstruction. The last two, who were doubtlessly born 
in exile, returned to Judah to inspire the reconstruction. The 
great unknown prophet who goes by the name Deutero-Isa- 
iah (Isa. 40-66) probably knew only exile and yet foretold the 
restoration in the most lyric of biblical poetry. 


Return from Exile 

Just as the greatest tragedy of the destruction of Jerusalem by 
the Babylonians in 586 B.c.£. was the loss of the Temple, so 
the first task after the return from exile was its reconstruction. 
As Cyrus embarked upon his conquest of Babylon, Deutero- 
Isaiah looked upon him as the Lord’s shepherd and anointed, 
called upon to release the exiled Jews, rebuild the city, and 
reestablish the Temple (Isa. 44:28; 45:1, 13). A policy of resto- 
ration and reconstruction was pursued by Cyrus throughout 
the conquered territories, and he announced it proudly in his 
Akkadian-language cylinder inscription (cos 2:314-16). The 
specific permission granted the Jews was proclaimed orally 
throughout the Diaspora and put down in writing. As his vic- 
tories and policy of restoration were attributed to Marduk in 
the Babylonian inscription, so in the proclamation to the Jews 
they were attributed to the God of Heaven, the title by which 
the God of Israel was generally known at that time (cf. Ezra 
5:12; 7:12). No decree specifically granting permission to the 
exiles to return or to rebuild the city of Jerusalem has come 
down. Permission is granted simply to rebuild the Temple and 
for the exiles to return to Jerusalem for that purpose. Those 
not returning are encouraged to assist the repatriates finan- 
cially (Ezra 1:2-4). An Aramaic memorandum deposited in 
the treasury archives in Median Ecbatana (Heb. Achmetha; 
modern Hamadan), Cyrus’ summer residence, gives the di- 
mensions and certain architectural features of the Temple, and 
states that expenses are to be met by the royal treasury (Ezra 
6:1-5). The Temple vessels were released by the treasurer Mith- 
redath, at Cyrus’ order, to Sheshbazzar/Shenazzar, prince of 
Judah, who restored them to Jerusalem (Ezra 1:7-11; 5:14-15; 
6:5). Sheshbazzar was given the title of governor (pehah) and 
entrusted with the task of rebuilding the Temple (Ezra 16-17). 
Although the sources are not clear on the subject, he was ap- 
parently succeeded in this assignment by his nephew Zerubba- 
bel, who likewise bore the title “governor” (Ezra 3:1-133 5:1-23; 
Haggai 1:1; 2:1-2, 21). 

Zerubbabel son of Shealtiel and *Joshua son of Jehoza- 
dak, who was descended from a family of high priests, appear 
at the beginning of a list of 12 leaders, symbolizing the unity 
of Israel, who headed the groups returning from exile (Neh. 
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7:7; one name has accidentally been left out from the paral- 
lel list in Ezra 2:2). Besides Zerubbabel (“Seed-of-Babylon’) 
at least three other leaders bear non-Hebrew names - Mor- 
decai (related to a name compounded with Marduk), Bilshan 
(= Bab. BelSunu, “Their Lord”), and Bigvai. The last name is 
from Persian bagavahyah, “through God, the better,’ and re- 
curs in the first list of 17 or 18 returning families, along with 
such unusual names as Pahath-Moab (“Governor of Moab”) 
and Elam (Ezra 2:6-7, 14; Neh. 7:11-12, 19). Perhaps these 
names refer to Israelites exiled from Transjordan (1 Chron. 
5:26) and to those who settled in Media (11 Kings 17:6), hence 
the Persian name, and in Elam (Isa. 11:11). Since most, if not 
all, of the place-names in the second list are located in Ben- 
jamin (Ezra 2:20 or 21-35; Neh. 7:25-38), it is likely that these 
17 (18) families settled in Judah. Interestingly, exactly 17 set- 
tlements are cited for Judah in the time of Nehemiah (Neh. 
11:25-30). The subsequent lists enumerate families of priests, 
levites, singers, gatekeepers, temple servants (Nethinim), and 
“sons of Solomon’s servants” (Ezra 2:36-58; Neh. 7:39-60). In 
addition to these families, whose genealogical records were 
in order, there were other repatriates whose records were not. 
The priests among them were disqualified from the priest- 
hood (Ezra 2:59-63; Neh. 7:61-65). At least one of these fami- 
lies, however, that of Hakkoz, was apparently reinstated at a 
later date (Ezra 8:33; Neh. 3:4). The number of members of 
each family and town often varies between the two parallel 
lists, while the total of all the figures falls far below the re- 
corded total sum. While the difference could be made up by 
adding women and children, it should also be noted that 
the given totals are schematic numbers, formed of various 
combinations of seven and three: 42,360 plus 7,337 slaves 
(Ezra 2:64-65; Neh. 7:66-67). Despite the list’s title indicating 
that it numbers “the members of the province who returned 
from exile ... with Zerubbabel” (Ezra 2:1-2; Neh. 7:6-7), 
the origin, nature, and purpose of the list has been much de- 
bated. The first recorded act of the newly established com- 
munity was the reinstitution of the regular daily ritual on the 
first of Tishri, and later the celebration of the festival of Tab- 
ernacles “as prescribed in the Torah of Moses.” It was at the 
time of this festival that Solomon's Temple had been dedicated 
(1 Kings 8:62ff.). Like that structure, the Second Temple was 
to be built with cedars from Lebanon, and at the foundation 
ceremonies, priestly and levitical choirs chanted psalms of 
praise and thanksgiving, “according to the order of David” 
and as was prophesied by Jeremiah (Jer. 33:10-11). The link 
with tradition is evident from the fact that while the young 
rejoiced, the elders, who remembered the First Temple, wept 
(Ezra 3:10-12). 

The repatriates’ ties with the past took on a strong eth- 
nic coloring. In the neighboring provinces, particularly in 
Samaria, the Assyrian kings had earlier introduced an alien 
population which, in the course of time, came to worship the 
God of Israel (11 Kings 17). They now wanted to participate 
in the erection of the Jerusalem Temple. The repatriates felt 
no kinship with these elements and claimed that Cyrus’ de- 
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cree was for themselves alone. Rebuffed, these “opponents of 
Judah and Benjamin,’ this new “people of the land, succeeded 
in thwarting by one means or another the efforts of the Jews 
to rebuild the Temple during the reign of Cyrus and *Cam- 
byses (Ezra 4:1-5). Years of famine followed and a certain de- 
moralization set in. The rebellions and wars that took place 
in the Persian Empire after the death of Cambyses reverber- 
ated in Judah, and the prophets Haggai and Zechariah rose in 
520 to encourage the Jewish leaders to resume construction of 
the Temple. They did so with enthusiasm and Haggai proph- 
esied to Zerubbabel in messianic terms. The son of the same 
Jehoiachin, whom Jeremiah had likened to a signet which 
the Lord deliberately pulled off his hand and cast away (Jer. 
22:24), would become just such a signet on the Lord’s hand 
(Haggai 2:23), and the righteous Davidic “shoot” foreseen by 
Jeremiah (Jer. 23:5-6) was to sprout up and rule alongside 
the high priest (Zech. 6:12-13). The actual building was again 
called into question, this time by Tattenai, governor of Trans- 
Euphrates. The Jews could produce no document granting 
them permission to build the Temple, but they reported that 
such a document was on file in the royal archives. When the 
memorandum of Cyrus was located in Ecbatana, Darius re- 
confirmed the decree with its provision for covering expenses 
and agreed to pay the expenses of a daily sacrifice on behalf 
of the royal family. Building subsequently proceeded and the 
dedication was held on Adar 3, 515, “as prescribed in the Book 
of Moses”; Passover was then celebrated by all those “who had 
separated themselves from the impurity of the nations of the 
land... to seek the Lord God of Israel” (Ezra 5-6). The Temple 
was rebuilt and the enemies of Judah were foiled, but Zerub- 
babel did not ascend the throne of David. No more is heard 
of him, and upon the death of Darius, the opponents of Judah 
sought to stir up King Xerxes against Judah (Ezra 4:7ff.). The 
restored community only became firmly established during 
the 40-year reign of Artaxerxes 1, when *Ezra and *Nehemiah 
undertook the twin tasks of the codification of the law and the 
fortification of Jerusalem. 
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EXISTENTIALISM, a modern philosophical movement, 
which intends to elucidate concrete human existence. To the 
movement belong such people as S. Kierkegaard, A. Scho- 
penhauer, M. Heidegger, J.-P. Sartre, G. Marcel, M. Buber, FE 
Rosenzweig, and J.B. Soloveitchik. 

Embracing a number of disparate philosophical posi- 
tions, existentialism can be described as a reaction to tradi- 
tional philosophy with its emphasis on the static, the abstract, 
the objective, and the purely rational. In its reaction, existen- 
tialism emphasizes the dynamic, the concrete, the subjective, 
and the personal. More specifically, existentialism opposes 
Idealism, which gave priority to the idea over factuality and 
largely neglected the part of the philosopher himself in the 
construction of his philosophy. Existentialism stresses per- 
sonal involvement and “engagement, action, choice, and com- 
mitment, and regards the actual situation of the existential 
subject as the starting point of thought. Revolting against the 
Cartesian view of the self as a thinking entity, existentialism 
is concerned with the existential subject in his wholeness and 
concreteness — the willing, feeling, thinking person, who de- 
cides and acts from the perspective of his particular life situ- 
ation rather than from some universal vantage point provided 
by reason or history. One of the important influences on exis- 
tentialism was phenomenology, which attempts to understand 
the world and man not through causal formulae and analysis, 
but through openness to the whole range of phenomena that 
are manifest, without asking whether they are “real” in some 
metaphysical sense. Yet, whereas E. Husserl’s phenomenol- 
ogy investigated human consciousness and its intentionality, 
existentialists themselves were rather interested in existential 
situations as insecurity, anguish, depression, shame, tragedy, 
hope, solidarity, and love. Both Husserl’s phenomenology and 
existentialism did not relate to the Kantian Ding an sich, real- 
ity in itself, but in the way reality appears to the subject that 
is open to it: they do not explain phenomena, they rather de- 
scribe them. 


Existentialism in Jewish Thought 
Existentialist motifs are central to the writings of many modern 
Jewish thinkers. One may for instance find existential motifs in 
the thinking of Rabbi Nahman of Breslav (Meir, 37-54). 
According to F. Rosenzweig, Hermann Cohen's thought 
prepared his own existential thinking (F. Rosenzweig and S.H. 
Bergman highlighted the dichotomy between the neo-Kantian 
Cohen of Marburg and the neo-Cohen of Berlin, whereas A. 
Altmann thought that there was one great continuity in Co- 
hen’s neo-Kantian thinking). It was the concern for the indi- 
vidual which led Cohen to accord religion an independent 
place in his philosophic system. He argued that religion is nec- 
essary insofar as it posits the categories of sin, repentance, and 
salvation to deal with the problems of the individual, which 
Kantian ethics overlooks in its concern with man in general. 
Cohen emphasizes the relation between God and man, rather 
than theoretical speculation concerning God. With his notion 
of “correlation” Cohen maintains that the relationship between 
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God and man is characterized by the holy spirit. Through his 
relation to God and his acknowledging God as the model and 
source of holiness, man strives to attain holiness for himself. 
Man and God are partners in bringing the work of creation 
to completion, i-e., in bringing about the messianic era. Both 
the deeds of man and the divine grace are necessary for the 
salvation of mankind. 

Jewish existentialism proper begins with Franz Rosenz- 
weig. Following Cohen, Rosenzweig attaches a great impor- 
tance to the individual. In Das neue Denken (“The New Think- 
ing,’ 1925) he criticizes traditional philosophical categories, 
instead making the personal experience of the individual the 
starting point of philosophy. Because God, the world, and man 
are experienced as three distinct entities, Rosenzweig rejects 
the approach of philosophy from the pre-Socratics until Hegel 
which reduced in a monistic manner these three “substances” 
to one basic essence, to God (in pantheism), to man (in an- 
thropology), or to the world (in materialism). The separation 
and interrelationship of God, man, and the world is central to 
his New Thinking. He explains that the relation between God 
and the world is cognized as creation; between God and man, 
as revelation; and between man and the world, as redemption. 
As a result, the I is less a Cartesian cogito than a relating be- 
ing, called upon to respond. 

All of Martin Buber’s mature thought bears the stamp of 
a closely similar existentialism of dialogue reflected in his no- 
tion of the I-you relationship, and his insistence on the con- 
crete, on the unique, on the everyday, on the situation rather 
than the “-ism,” on response with one’s whole being and the 
personal wholeness that comes into being in that response. At 
the center of Buber’s existentialism stands “holy insecurity” or 
the “narrow ridge” - the trust that meaning is open and acces- 
sible in the lived concrete, that transcendence addresses us in 
the events of everyday life, that man’s true concern is not un- 
raveling the divine mysteries, but the way of man in partner- 
ship with God. The partnership with “the eternal You” comes 
into expression in the meeting and encounter with a you. The 
living presence of God is felt when one is present to the other 
and makes the other present. 

For Abraham Joshua Heschel religious reality does not 
begin with the essence of God but with His presence, not with 
dogma or metaphysics but with that sense of wonder and the 
ineffable which is experienced by every man. Through this 
sense of wonder man is led toward that transcendent reality 
to which each finite thing alludes through its own unique re- 
ality. Heschel approaches philosophy of religion as “situational 
thinking” and “depth theology” which endeavor to “rediscover 
the questions to which religion is an answer” (A.J. Heschel, 
God in Search of Man [1955], 3). 

Basic existentialist themes are also found in the thought 
of Rabbi Joseph B. Soloveitchik. His thinking is pervaded by 
such themes as loneliness and alienation, but also heroic readi- 
ness of obeying the divine commandments. Soloveitchik’s hal- 
akhic hero lives through the normative prism of halakhah. 
He is the ideal type who orients his life to halakhic discipline 
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and develops an indifference toward the chaotic, death, and 
the absurd. 

Although the existential Jewish writer F. Kafka has his 
own anti-hero, who is the object of circumstances, of misun- 
derstandings, and alienation and who possesses a total lack of 
communication, one may sense Kafka’s longing for a fuller life 
in his description of alienated modern man (Meir, 129-145). 
In their various writings, all Jewish existentialists proposed 
that their readers adopt an “authentic” lifestyle, the content of 
which differed from author to author. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.B. Borowitz, A Layman’ Introduction to 
Religious Existentialism (1965); M. Friedman, The Worlds of Existen- 
tialism; A Critical Reader (1964); idem, To Deny Our Nothingness: 
Contemporary Images of Man (1967). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. 
Hartman, “The Halakhic Hero: Rabbi Joseph Soloveitchik, Halakhic 
Man, in: Judaism, 9 (1989), 249-73; E. Meir, Jewish Existential Phi- 
losophers in Dialogue (Hebrew; 2004). 


[Maurice Friedman / Ephraim Meir (24 ed.)] 


EXODUS, BOOK OF (Heb. title) niow [7?x1] “[And these 
are] the names of” - the first words of the book; Gk. exodos ton 
wion Israel ex aigyptou], “departure [of the children of Israel 
from Egypt]”; (cf. Sefer Yeziat Mizrayim (“book of the depar- 
ture from Egypt”), Dikdukei Teamim, 57) the second book of 
the Pentateuch. The masoretic notice at the end of Exodus 
(C.D. Ginsburg’s edition) gives it 1,209 verses (middle verse: 
22:27), 16,713 words, and 33,529 letters; 33 (or 29) triennial 
sections (sedarim), 11 annual ones (parashiyyot). According 
to the traditional chronology, the book's narrative embraces 
129 years, from the death of Joseph (A.M. 2320) to the erec- 
tion of the Tabernacle in the second year after the Exodus 
(A.M. 2449). The book itself is the end-product of centuries 
of composition. It has 40 chapters (adopted from the Vulgate 
in the 14" century). 


Book of Exodus — Contents 





Chs. 1:1-18:27 The Liberation. 
1:1-2:25 The enslavement of Israel and the advent of 
Moses. 
3:1-7:13 The call and commissioning of Moses. 
7:14-11:10 — The plagues. 
12:1-13:16 — Firstborn plague and Passover rite. 
13:17-15:21 The miracle at the sea. 


15:22-17:16 Trouble and deliverance on the way to Sinai. 
18:1-27 Jethro’s visit and the organization of the people. 


Chs. 19:1-24:18 The Covenant. 


19:1-20:21 The theophany at Mt. Sinai and the Decalogue. 
20:22-23:33 Rules and admonitions. 
24:1-18 The Covenant ceremony. 


Chs. 25:1-40:38 The Tabernacle and the Golden Calf. 
25:1-27:19 — Orders to build the Tabernacle. 
27:20-31:18 Activities and actors in the Sanctuary. 
32:1-34:35 The Golden Calf. 
35:1—-40:38 Building the Tabernacle. 
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Structure and Content 

Although it is part of a continuous narrative that runs through 
the *Pentateuch, the Book of Exodus shows signs of having 
been intended as a distinct unit. (See Table: Analysis of the 
Book of Exodus.) The opening verses of the book do not con- 
tinue Genesis 50:26, but briefly recapitulate the genealogy of 
Genesis 46:8-27 as a background for the story of Israel's pro- 
liferation, which sets in motion events leading to the departure 
from Egypt. Similarly the last verses of the book (40:36 ff.) look 
ahead to (and epitomize) Numbers 9:15-23 to round out the 
account of the Tabernacle; Exodus 40:35 has its proper sequel 
only in Leviticus 1:1. Beginning with a backward glance and 
ending with a forward one, the book gives the appearance of 
a (to be sure, secondary) literary entity unto itself. 

Genesis describes Israel’s antecedents and God’s prom- 
ises of progeny and land to the patriarchs. Exodus relates the 
fulfillment of these promises in three great divisions: 

(1) The liberation - God redeems Israel from slavery 
and demonstrates His faithfulness, His compassion, and His 
power (Ex. 1-17); 

(2) The covenant — God establishes a covenant with Israel 
and gives them rules to make them His kingdom of priests, a 
holy nation (Ex. 19-24); 

(3) The Tabernacle - God ordains the building of a 
sanctuary for Himself in the midst of His people, so that 
He might dwell among them, care for, and guide them (Ex. 
25-31, 35-40). 

The visit of *Jethro (Ex. 18) shows signs of being out of 
chronological order (see below). In the third division, the 
sequence of command and execution is interrupted by the 
*Golden Calf episode (Ex. 32-34), the people’s travesty of 
God’s provision for securing His presence among them. 

The contents of the book may be divided as follows: 


A. THE ENSLAVEMENT OF ISRAEL AND THE ADVENT OF 
MOSES (1:1-2:25). Israel's proliferation (described in terms 
employed in the primeval history (Gen. 1:28; 9:7) and the pa- 
triarchal promises (Gen. 17:2, 6; 28:14)) provokes the king of 
Egypt to employ increasingly brutal measures in an effort to 
reduce it: forced labor proving to be inadequate, he resorts first 
to a clandestine, and when that fails to a public, order to put to 
death all male infants of the Hebrews. In this evil time, a boy 
is born to Levite parents, and to save him, his mother hides 
him in the Nile's canebrake. Pharaoh's daughter retrieves the 
infant and connives with his sister (who stands watch close- 
by) to restore it to his family. Later the child is brought back 
to the princess; she names him *Moses (probably of Egyptian 
derivation; cf. the final element of such royal names as Thut- 
mose “born of [the god] Thut”) and adopts him as her son. 
Three acts of rescue by the young man Moses (adumbra- 
tions of his future role) are related: he rescues a Hebrew from 
an Egyptian taskmaster, one Hebrew from the unjust attack 
of another, and finally, as a fugitive in Midian, he rescues the 
daughters of the local priest from bullies (note the rising scale 
of disinterest). Moses takes up with the priest and marries his 
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daughter who gives birth to a son. His retreat from the strug- 
gle of his people in Egypt is temporary, however, for God has 
taken note of their misery and resolves to act. 

Well-knit as the narrative is, inconsistencies occur, sug- 
gesting a separate provenance of its elements; e.g., though 
prodigiously prolific, the Israelites have only two midwives; 
and though Moses seems to be the first child of his parents, 
he turns out to have an older sister (cf. Ex. R. 1:19 according 
to which the marriage is really a remarriage). The theme of 
fertility (a veritable refrain in ch. 1) and birth dominates and 
unites this whole section, giving the impression of a distinct 
design. 

The birth story of Moses has been compared with that 
of Sargon of Agade (Pritchard, Texts, 119; cos 1, 461) and 
Cyrus (Herodotus, 1:107 ff.). However, an Egyptian myth tell- 
ing how Isis concealed her infant child in a delta papyrus 
thicket to save him from the predator Seth offers a closer an- 
alogue, and points to local Egyptian color in the Moses story 
(W. Helck). 


B. THE CALL AND COMMISSIONING OF MOSES (3:1- 
7:13). While shepherding his father-in-law’s flock deep in 
the wilderness, Moses comes upon the mountain of God (un- 
known to him as such). The wonderful apparition of a bush 
that burns without being burnt draws him into the presence 
of God, who calls him to lead Israel out of Egypt. Moses’ re- 
peated objections of inadequacy finally impel God to appoint 
his brother *Aaron as his spokesman (an etiology of how Lev- 
ite-priests became the spokesmen and mediators of prophecy 
in Israel (Lev. 10:11; Deut. 24:8; 33:10; 11 Chron. 17:8-9)). The 
two bring God’s message to the grateful people. Speaking to 
Pharaoh, however, they disguise their demand (upon God’s 
instruction) as a request for leave to worship God in the wil- 
derness at a three-day’s march from Egypt. Pharaoh rebuffs 
them contemptuously: “Who is YHwH that I should heed him 
and let Israel go - I do not know yHwu, nor will I let Israel 
go” (Ex. 5:2). He then orders that the Israelites’ toil be intensi- 
fied, which sends Moses back with a bitter complaint to God. 
God responds with a renewed charge and vow to liberate Is- 
rael in fulfillment of His promise to the Patriarchs. However, 
neither the people nor Pharaoh are moved by Moses’ report 
of this transaction, so God prepares Moses and Aaron to act 
against the Egyptians. 

The *burning bush story includes the revelation of the 
proper divine name, yHWH, and its interpretation — the enig- 
matic “I am/shall be what I am/shall be” (3:13-15). Moses’ 
supposition that the people would ask God’s name is itself 
unclear - all the more so since the contingency fails to mate- 
rialize in the sequel. The coherence of the fragments in 4:18-26 
is problematic (Nahmanides supposes that verses 22-23 be- 
long to the story of the last plague; in the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch they are in fact repeated in 11:4), and the meaning of 
the night encounter with yHwH in which Zipporah saves the 
life of one of her family by circumcising her son is wholly ob- 
scure (Jacob’s nocturnal struggle with a “man” at Jabbok (Gen. 
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32:25 ff.) may be aptly compared to this incident). An adum- 
bration of the plague of the firstborn on the paschal night, 
from which Israel’s firstborn are saved through a blood rite, 
has been seen here. 

The most salient problem of this complex section is the 
repetition in 6:2-7:13 of the main outline of 3:1-6:1 - the rev- 
elation to Moses of God’s plan to save Israel; Moses’ mission 
to Pharaoh and Israel; his objection that he is clumsy of speech 
and the consequent appointment of Aaron as his spokesman; 
and Pharaoh's rebuff of the brothers. The medieval French 
exegete Joseph Bekhor Shor suggests that at least part of the 
second narrative recapitulates the first (at 6:13, 29); in fact, it 
appears that these are variant narrations of Moses’ call and 
commissioning. The contribution of the second narrative is its 
stress on God's involvement in Israel’s liberation: Pharaoh's re- 
buff challenges God’s reputation, and He must teach the arro- 
gant Egyptian who He is. Thus the major motive of the plague 
story is introduced (cf. 7:5 with 7:17; 8:6, 18; 9:14, 16, 29). 


C. THE PLAGUES (7:14-11:10). After Pharaoh spurns the cre- 
dentials of Moses and Aaron as God’s messengers because his 
magicians imitated them, the brothers are instructed to bring 
on *plagues of blood, frogs, and lice. The first two are again 
imitated by the magicians, but the third is beyond them, and 
they confess it to be “the finger of God” Six more plagues fol- 
low, with Pharaoh oscillating between obduracy and conces- 
sion. When, with the eighth plague (locusts) he engages in real 
negotiation with Moses, it is Moses’ turn to be difficult. He 
so exasperates the king that after the ninth plague (darkness) 
he is expelled from the palace with a warning never to show 
his face there again. Moses stalks out in a rage after warning 
Pharaoh of the final plague of the firstborn. 

The plague narrative is constructed on a 3.3.3. (plus 1) 
pattern — reflected in the tannaitic mnemonic Dezakh ‘Adash 
Beahav and expressly noted by medieval exegetes (Samuel b. 
Meir, Levi b. Gershom, Abrabanel). This pattern is imposed on 
heterogeneous materials whose inconsistencies have troubled 
readers from earliest times (for details, see *Plagues of Egypt). 
Despite this, the effect of the narrative is achieved: human ar- 
rogance toward God is not only futile; in the end it overmas- 
ters its subject and leads him to his destruction. 


D. FIRSTBORN PLAGUE AND PASSOVER RITE (12:1-13:16). A 
fortnight earlier, on the first of the spring month (later, Nisan), 
God had prescribed the protective rite and sacrificial meal that 
Israel was to carry out on the night of the final plague - namely, 
the slaughter of the Pesah (protective/pass-over (Mekh.)) 
lamb, the daubing of its blood on doorposts and lintels, strict 
confinement indoors, and consuming of the roast flesh in 
haste and readiness to leave (see *Passover). 

The text moves on to link the Pesah with the future 
week-long festival of mazzot, whose onset coincides with 
the Pesah night (14 Nisan), and whose main feature - un- 
leavened bread - accompanies the Pesah meal as well. The 
two, evidently distinct, holy days are henceforth to be cel- 
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ebrated as memorials of the Exodus - their coincidence on 
the same date being the basis of their combination. (Only 
in 12:39 is an etiology of the Mazzot Festival associating it di- 
rectly with the events of the Exodus given - the inability of 
the Israelites to tarry in Egypt long enough for their dough 
to rise.) 

Moses passes on to the people only the injunction con- 
cerning the Pesah. However, his message too has a part that 
looks to the future. This time the link with the future is the 
Pesah rite itself: in time to come it is to be reenacted (annu- 
ally) as a memorial to the sparing of Israel’s firstborn during 
the plague that struck Egypt. (The Samaritan mode of cel- 
ebrating the rite, preserving all its dramatic and apotropaic 
features, appears closer to the intention of the text than the 
Jewish mode, deliberately emptied of them (cf. National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, 37:1 [1920], 34-35, 44-45; Pes. 9:5; Abraham 
Ibn Ezra on 12:24). 

On the fateful night, the bereaved Egyptians press the 
Israelites to leave. The latter had already fulfilled (‘asu (12:35), 
pluperfect) Moses’ order to ask the Egyptians for valuables 
(and thus get some return for their unrequited labor and suf- 
fering (Sanh. 91a; Hezkuni on 3:21f.; B. Jacob, in: MGwJ, 32 
(1924), 285ff.). (The notice (Ex. 3:20) that the valuables are 
worn by children is probably an etiology of a festive prac- 
tice of Jews in the Egyptian diaspora of the later first millen- 
nium.) Verses 37-42 of chapter 12 are notes on the departure: 
the first station; the size of the host (conceived as an army: 
ragli, “footmen,’ zivot YHWH, “the troops of YHWwH”); the 
large admixture of non-Israelites; the etiology of mazzot; “the 
night of vigil” 

Further regulations concerning the Pesah in verses 43-49 
continue verses 1-20, and belong (in the light of verse 50) be- 
fore verse 29. They appear here owing to their assumption of 
settled conditions and the presence of foreigners among the 
celebrants. A passage enjoining the commemoration of the 
Exodus with the Mazzot Festival (a variant of verses 15-20) 
and the dedication of firstlings follows. Notable is the concep- 
tion of both as pedagogic measures - vehicles for the trans- 
mission of God’s mighty deeds to future generations. A large 
agglomeration of ritual materials of quite varied character 
and provenance has thus been attracted to this point in the 
narrative. The reason is clearly to link the rites and holy days 
in question - doubtless pre-Israelite in origin - with their 
meaning in Israel. 


E. THE MIRACLE AT THE SEA (13:17-15:21). A report of God’s 
providential guidance of the departing Israelites is followed by 
a prose and poetic account of the miracle at the yam suf, usu- 
ally rendered “Sea of Reeds” or “Red Sea.” (On the problem- 
atic term see Vervenne in Bibliography; location unknown; 
every body of marsh and water from Lake Sirbonis in the 
north, across the Isthmus of Suez, to the Gulf of Suez in the 
south has been proposed.) The theme of teaching Egypt who 
YHWH is reaches its culmination in God’s assertion of author- 
ity against Pharaoh and his whole army (14:4). God’s design 
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having been abetted by Pharaoh's change of heart and pursuit 
of Israel, Moses bids the frightened people to “stand fast and 
see the salvation of YHWH...YHWH will fight for you and you 
be still!” God displays His sovereign control of the sea, which 
he first blows apart so that Israel can pass through it on dry 
land and then allows to close on the pursuing Egyptians. The 
prose of chapter 14 is elevated: refrain-like clauses (cf. 14:6-7, 
9, 17, 23, 26, 28) and phrases (cf. 14:16, 22, 29) summed up in 
15:19 and climaxed by a strongly cadenced five-clause coda 
(14:30-31). 

The “Song of the *Sea” - a paean to God the warrior 
(15:3) — follows. Its junctures are marked by three verses in 
“staircase parallelism” (abc d/abe f) — verses 6, 11, 16b — di- 
viding it into four parts: (a) a declaration of intent to hymn 
God's victory and a summary of its essence —- the drowning of 
Pharaoh's army; (b) the piling up of waters by God’s wind, the 
greedy pursuit by the enemy, and the drowning of the enemy; 
(c) God’s guidance of the people to His holy abode (the Land 
of Canaan), inspiring terror in all the neighboring countries; 
(d) coda: God’s implanting His people in His own mountain, 
His dwelling-place, His sanctuary in the Land of Canaan; ac- 
clamation of God as eternal king. 

As the celebration of a specific event, the song is compa- 
rable only to Deborah's hymn (Judg. 5), although from verse 
12 on it moves on to Israel's journey to its land and its settle- 
ment therein. A hymn to the victor at the sea has apparently 
been expanded into a larger celebration of God’s deeds for 
Israel from the Exodus to the settlement, incorporated here 
because of its first half. The language displays several early 
features (-emo suffixes; retention of radical y in yekhasyumu; 
staircase parallelism; echoes of the primeval battle with Yam 
(the Canaanite god of the sea), cf. Cassuto in bibl.); the men- 
tion of Philistia, the references to cavalry, and the sanctuary 
on God’s mountain, however, indicate a date no earlier than 
the tenth century for the present form of the song. 


F. TROUBLE AND DELIVERANCE ON THE WAY TO SINAI 
(15:22-17:16). The interval between the crossing of the sea 
and the arrival at Sinai is filled with four episodes relating tri- 
als and tribulations (catchwords: nissah “try, test” and the as- 
sonant nes “(en)sign” (15:25; 16:4; 17:2, 7, 15)). (a) Marah, where 
a miraculous healing of brackish water is connected with an 
obscure law giving, a trial, and an admonition evocative of 
epilogues to law collections. (b) The *manna story - an only 
partly fused composite (note the allusion to quail that has no 
sequel here) - teaching God’s capacity to provide food even 
in the wilderness. It also illustrates the holiness of the Sab- 
bath: just as God ceased providing manna on the Sabbath, so 
must Israel rest from procuring and preparing food on that 
day; 16:35 notes that the manna ceased only when Israel ar- 
rived in Canaan (cf. Josh. 5:12). (c) Massah and Meribah: the 
people complain of thirst, Moses strikes “a rock at Horeb” 
(but the camp is at Rephidim, a station away from the holy 
mountain; 17:1 and 19:1-2) and water gushes forth. (d) The 
encounter with *Amalek: by virtue of Moses’ raised hands 
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and the force mustered by Joshua Amalek is defeated; God’s 
oath to wipe out Amalek is memorialized by an altar named 
“YHWH is my ensign”” 

These stories are more or less paralleled by post-Sinai 
narratives: the third story, by the “Waters of Meribah” epi- 
sode in Numbers 20:2-13, in which Moses and Aaron are de- 
nied entry into Canaan; the second, by the story of Numbers 
u1 - chiefly about the quail - which ends with the people’s be- 
ing punished for their complaint (Joseph Bekhor Shor iden- 
tifies the Exodus with the Numbers story in his comment to 
Ex. 16:13); the fourth, by the encounter with Amalek and oth- 
ers in Numbers 14:45, in which Israel is defeated. Nor are they 
free of occasional post-Sinai allusions: e.g., “before YHwH” 
of 16:9, a commonplace reference to the tent-sanctuary; the 
“rock at Horeb” (17:6); the Negebite nomads of Amalek. Not- 
withstanding their shaky anchorage in time and place, these 
episodes are thematically fitting here. They display God’s 
providence and His capacity to deliver Israel from distress, 
thus paving the way for His claim upon them based on their 
experience of Him (“You have seen what I did to the Egyp- 
tians, how I bore you on eagles’ wings and brought you to me”; 
19:4). Punishment would be out of place here, but not so in 
the post-Sinai narrative, where the credit established by God 
and the covenant obligation of loyal devotion to Him count 
against the people. 


G. JETHRO’S VISIT AND THE ORGANIZATION OF THE PEO- 
PLE (Ex. 18). Drawn by the wonders done for Israel, and 
accompanied by Moses’ divorced wife, and children (but cf. 
4:20), Jethro comes to the encampment at the mountain of 
God. He confesses YHwu’s superiority to all other gods and 
offers sacrifice to him. On the morrow, seeing how Moses is 
overwhelmed by the charge of the people, Jethro proposes a 
division of labor between Moses - who should retain only the 
functions of mediating between God and the people - and a 
hierarchy of officers who would care for all other needs. (The 
text speaks of judicial functions, but the terminology (cf. e.g., 
1 Sam. 8:12; 11 Sam. 18:1; 11 Kings 1:9 ff; 11:10) is military, in line 
with the conception of the Israelites as an army.) Whether 
Jethro’s visit occurred before or after the Sinai law giving has 
long divided exegetes (see Mekh., Ibn Ezra, Nahmanides on 
18:1). The argument for a later visit is based on (a) the loca- 
tion of the camp at the holy mountain (cf. 19:1-2); (b) the al- 
lusion to an already present cult site (18:12); (c) Moses’ teach- 
ing of God’s laws and statutes (18:20); (d) the representation in 
Deuteronomy 1:9-10 of the administrative organization here 
ascribed to Jethro as having occurred just before the people 
left Sinai; and, finally (e) the notice of Numbers 10:29ff. that 
Moses’ father-in-law was in the camp at that time. 
Thematically, the episode suits its context: its first half 
relates a foreigner’s appreciation of the great acts of God told 
in the preceding chapters; its second half foreshadows Moses’ 
mediatory and legislative function - the topic of the rest of the 
book. Rabbinic exegesis, for its part, found the contrast in at- 
titude to Israel between Amalek and the equally foreign Jethro 
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to be the point of the juxtaposition of chapter 18 to chapter 
17 - acontrast whose historical consequences are depicted in 
1 Samuel 15:6 (see at length David Kimhi on Judg. 1:16). 


H. THE THEOPHANY AT MT. SINAI AND THE DECALOGUE 
(19:1-20:21 (18)). On the first of the third month after the Ex- 
odus (i.e., 1 Sivan, in later terms) Israel arrives at Sinai. Moses 
ascends to the mountaintop where God descends, and mes- 
sages concerning God's proposal to contract a covenant with 
Israel are carried by Moses to and from the people. Upon their 
acceptance in principle of God’s proposal, Moses prepares the 
people for the theophany (divine manifestation). On the third 
day, amid lightning and thunder, God manifests Himself on 
the mountain and speaks the *Decalogue. Terrified, the people 
fall back and beg Moses to be their intermediary with God. 
Moses approaches the cloud “where God was” to receive the 
rest of the commandments. 

The details and order of the narrative in chapters 19 and 
20 are perplexing. Weighty matters crowd together in a barely 
intelligible sequence. The number of Moses’ ascents and de- 
scents is unclear. The stated aim of the theophany in 19:9 (to 
let the people overhear God’s dialogue with Moses so that they 
might believe him forever) has no sequel - except perhaps in 
the unspecified dialogue alluded to in verse 19b. The people 
are strictly barred from approaching the mountain - a wholly 
unnecessary precaution. The order to return with Aaron (verse 
24) has no sequel (unless it be 24:1); and what Moses said to 
the people (19:25) is left unsaid. 

The Decalogue — a self-contained entity — is only loosely 
related to the context (see *Decalogue). The terror of the peo- 
ple (19:18-20) seems to follow upon God’s speaking the Deca- 
logue (as in Deut. 5:20ff.), but it has long been felt (especially 
since no reference to God’s speech occurs in the passage) that 
it belongs properly to the pre-Decalogue situation described 
in 19:16 ff. (cf. Nahmanides). 

The extraordinary complexity is best explained as the 
result of the interweaving of parallel narrations; the author 
appears to have been reluctant to exclude any scrap of data 
relevant to this momentous occasion. 


I. RULES AND ADMONITIONS (20:22 (19)-23:33). The fur- 
ther stipulations of the covenant are told to Moses, to be trans- 
mitted by him to Israel. These consist of cultic regulations, civil 
and criminal laws, and socio-moral exhortations, arranged as 
follows: (a) rules concerning access to God in worship (20:22 
(19)-26 (23)); (b) the emancipation of Hebrew slaves (21:1-11); 
(c) homicide and assault (21:12-27); (d) the homicidal ox 
(21:28-32); (e) injury to property, ie., to animals (including 
theft; 21:33-22:3) and to crops (22:4-5); the responsibility of 
bailees and borrowers (22:6-14); seduction (22:15-16 — from 
the vantage point of the father’s interest, i.e., the bride-price); 
(f) a miscellany of religio-moral admonitions and command- 
ments (22:17-23:13); (g) a cultic calendar (23:14-19). Admo- 
nitions to obey the accompanying angel of God and to keep 
strictly apart from the society and worship of the Canaan- 
ites serve as the epilogue to the section (contrast Lev. 26 and 
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Deut. 28 with their clear-cut blessings and curses, the formally 
proper epilogue to a law collection; cf. Hammurapi’s Laws, 
Pritchard, Texts, 178 ff; Cos 11:335-53). These “utterances of 
YHWH’ and “rules” (usually understood as the categorical and 
casuistic statements, respectively (cf. Ibn Ezra on 21:1)) appear 
to constitute the “*Book of the Covenant” that Moses is said 
(24:7) to have written down and read to the people; hence the 
section is conventionally named “the (larger) Book of the Cov- 
enant” (to distinguish it from the “smaller”: 34:11-26, on which 
see below). It is made up of heterogeneous elements, including 
prior entities - note the title of 21:1; or the interrupted series 
of participial clauses concerning capital crimes in 21:12, 15-17. 
Sets of five clauses are discernible: the slave laws, the homi- 
cidal ox, theft. A general design is evident: the section begins 
and ends with cultic-religious admonitions and commands; in 
between these the impersonal casuistic laws appear (note the 
transition in 21:2, “If you buy”) - their environment bestow- 
ing on them its character of a divine address and command- 
ment. A fairly clear principle of association and gradation is 
discernible from (c) through (e); the precedence given to (b) 
is conditioned by the situation — limitation of slavery among 
Hebrews being the chief boon that their liberator conferred 
upon them. Indeed the very gradation referred to betrays a 
clear hierarchy of values (contrast the arrangement of laws 
in the Babylonian collections of Eshnunna and Hammurapi 
(Pritchard, Texts, 161-177; COS 11 (332-53)). Notable is the 
recognition of the slave as a person in his own right in 21:20, 
26-27, unparalleled in ancient law (though still holding him 
less than a free man; cf. 21:21, 32). Ibn Ezra’s summary of the 
section merits quotation: 


The essence [of the laws] is that one should not do violence 
to or coerce a weaker man. First, subjugation of the person is 
taken up — namely, enslavement... Assault is dealt with for the 
sake of the law on injuring slaves... And talion is dealt with in 
order to distinguish the case of maiming a free man from that 
of a slave... The goring ox is mentioned to stipulate the rule in 
the case of the killing of a slave... Violence to property is the 
next topic. First field and vineyard are taken up, for they con- 
stitute the essence of property; next, crops — produced by the 
earth; and then bailees and the borrower. And next, the se- 
ducer who coerces a minor... The resident alien is mentioned 
because he is helpless, and similarly the widow and orphan and 
the poor debtor. 

Afterward the violence that may be perpetrated covertly 
is taken up: cursing God, which one would fear to do openly; 
or delaying payment of the sacred dues of wine and oil... and... 
purveying false reports... Judges are addressed in the injunc- 
tion against perverting justice — which is violence that can be 
done covertly... And the reason for mentioning the fallow year 
is to declare the yield forfeit to the poor, and the Sabbath, so 
that servant and alien may rest... The intention of 23:13 is to 
reinforce the second commandment [against worship of other 
gods]; and that is the reason for the three pilgrimage festivals, 
namely, the assemblage of all Israel to worship God... 


This ingenious, if somewhat one-sided, view of the continu- 
ity of the section has the merit of highlighting the extraor- 
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dinary preoccupation of the rulings and admonitions with 
socio-moral values. Especially noteworthy is the fact that al- 
though the laws have numerous parallels to other Near East- 
ern legal collections, the notion of their divine origin appears 
unique to Israel. 


J. THE COVENANT CEREMONY (EX. 24). Moses relates the 
rules and admonitions to the people, who accept them. He 
then writes them down, and, after a second reading and ac- 
ceptance, performs a sacrifice and blood-sprinkling ceremony 
to conclude the pact. Moses and Israel’s notables ascend the 
mountain for the sacrificial meal, consecrated by a vision of 
God. Afterward, Moses takes leave of the notables and enters 
the cloud on the mountaintop to receive the stone tablets and 
the laws which God is to give him. 

The chronology and interrelation of the elements of this 
chapter have long puzzled exegetes. The first two verses of 
chapter 24, not picked up until verse 9, are vaguely evocative of 
19:24. Some rabbinic opinion places all of the events of 24:1-11 
before the pronouncement of the Decalogue (Yoma 4b; Rashi 
to 24:1) going so far as to identify the people’s acceptance re- 
ported in 19:8 with that reported in 24:3 (or 7; Saadiah, cited 
by Ibn Ezra on 20:21). There is discontinuity between 24:11 and 
12: in between, Moses and the elders must have descended the 
mountain. The relation of the six and seven days of 24:16 to 
prior events is again obscure, rabbinic opinion being divided 
as to whether they preceded or followed the Decalogue speech 
(see Rashi). The impression is unavoidable that heterogeneous 
matter has been combined. 


K. ORDERS TO BUILD THE TABERNACLE (TENT OF MEET- 
ING, 25:1-27:19). God commands that materials be assembled 
for making Him a dwelling place amid the people (see *Taber- 
nacle). A vision of the tent-sanctuary that God intends in all 
its detail is shown to Moses (25:9, 40; 26:30; 27:8; cf. 1 Chron. 
28:12, 19 with reference to Solomon's Temple, and the dream 
of Gudea, the neo-Sumerian ruler of Lagash, summarized in 
H. Frankfort, Kingship and the Gods (19557), 255-8; COs II, 
417-33). First in importance and first described is the ark - the 
receptacle of the “tablets of the pact” that Moses is to receive - 
and the cherubim on its cover, where God will “meet with” 
Moses and give him his orders concerning Israel (25:22). Next, 
the table and lampstand, the furnishings of the outer room of 
the sanctuary. All these articles are of gold or wood overlaid 
with gold, as befits the holiest part of the sanctuary. 

The inner tent is to be of richest cloths: linen of several 
plies, and blue, purple, and crimson wool, on which figures of 
cherubim are woven; gold clasps connect the cloths. A cover 
of goatskin, on which yet another of ram and dolphin skins 
lies, protects the inner cloths of the tent. 

Planks of acacia wood, set in silver sockets and secured 
by horizontal poles, form the walls of the Sanctuary - all the 
wood overlaid with gold. A curtain of finest cloth separates 
the ark from the outer sanctuary; in the entrance to the lat- 
ter, a similar curtain (but with embroidered rather than wo- 
ven designs) is hung. 
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A square wooden altar overlaid with copper and having 
copper service vessels stands in the courtyard. The linen cur- 
tains forming the rectangular court are attached to poles set 
in copper sockets. The materials of the sanctuary are clearly 
graded in accord with the sanctity of the objects made of 
them (M. Haran). 


L. ACTIVITIES AND ACTORS IN THE SANCTUARY (27:20- 
31:18). Reference to the light which is to be lit nightly in the 
Tabernacle and tended by Aaron and his sons leads to a de- 
scription of their investiture. The gorgeous sacred vestments 
of Aaron, the high priest, are described, then the simpler at- 
tire of his sons. There follows a week-long ritual to be carried 
out by Moses to consecrate Aaron and his sons as priests. 
Linked to this account of the consecration ritual, through ref- 
erence to the altar, is a prescription for the modest daily sac- 
rifices that are to be made in the Sanctuary (one sheep in the 
morning, one in the afternoon). The peroration of this section 
(29:42b-46) would be a fitting close to the entire description 
of the Tabernacle and its personnel. 

However, there is more to come: a gold-plated wooden 
incense altar for the outer sanctuary; an injunction to collect a 
half-shekel personal ransom from each Israelite to protect him 
(“make expiation for him”) against the evil effects of a cen- 
sus — the money to be assigned to the sanctuary; a description 
of the bronze laver and its use by the priests. The references 
to the incense altar and the laver include descriptions of the 
priestly use of them, which may be the reason for their loca- 
tion after the section on the priesthood rather than before it, 
together with the other furniture. (On the problem see Mey- 
ers in Bibliography. The Samaritan text indeed transposes the 
description of the incense altar to follow 26:35.) Recipes for 
the anointing oil and the incense conclude the uses for which 
the materials listed at the start of the section have been col- 
lected. God then names the craftsmen responsible for execut- 
ing all these instructions. 

Finally, a Sabbath law, prescribing death for its violation, 
is promulgated. The link with the foregoing is the term “labor” 
(31:5), the sense of the juxtaposition (as correctly inferred by 
the rabbinic exegetes (cf. Rashi, Samuel b. Meir, Ibn Ezra)) be- 
ing to establish the priority of the Sabbath rest even over the 
building of the Tabernacle. 


SECTIONS K. AND L. are not a natural sequel to 24:12-13, and 
the notice of 31:18 (God gave Moses the stone tablets when 
He had finished speaking with him on the mountain) only 
underscores the foreignness of the Tabernacle sections to the 
narrative framework that surrounds them. To be sure, there 
is an associative link between the announcement of a deliv- 
ery of stone tablets to Moses and the order to prepare an ark 
to receive them (cf. the identical sequence of ideas in Deut. 
10:1-3); and since the ark passage was but a part of the de- 
tailed description of the desert sanctuary, its inclusion entailed 
the rest of the passage. Rashi (following Tanhuma Ki Tissa 31 
(181), cf. Elijah Mizrahi’s comment to Rashi on 31:18) frankly 
removes all of 25:1-31:17 from the present order of the narra- 
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tive, and places it after the golden calf episode, i-e., he makes 
the story of the execution of the orders to build the Tabernacle 
follow immediately upon the giving of the orders. As we shall 
see, however, the present order has its logic. 


M. THE *GOLDEN CALF (EX. 32-34). Not knowing how 
Moses could have survived 40 days on the mountain and 
fearing the worst, the people implore Aaron to “make them a 
god” to lead them. Aaron fashions a calf out of their golden 
earrings, which the people acknowledge as their redeeming 
god; Aaron then proclaims the morrow a festival for YHwH 
whom the calf must therefore symbolize; the calf - in essence 
an unauthorized (indeed a forbidden (20:2 ff.) and hence 
“apostate”) means of securing the divine presence - thus 
travesties the Tabernacle (cf. Judah Halevi’s trenchant in- 
terpretation in Kuzari, 1:97, and David Kimhi on the related 
“apostasy” of Jeroboam, at 1 Kings 12:28). Meanwhile, on 
the mountain, God wrathfully dismisses Moses, threatening 
to destroy the people. Moses’ plea on their behalf is success- 
ful, and he descends, bearing the stone tablets, to the fes- 
tive throng. At the sight of their revel, Moses breaks the tab- 
lets (signifying the rupture of the covenant, in accord with 
standard ancient custom), and, having ground the calf into 
powder, makes the people drink its remains (rabbinic exe- 
getes interpret this, in accord with Num. 5:16ff., as an ordeal 
to discover the guilty; cf. Av. Zar. 44a; Targ. Jon. on 32:20). 
The Levites rally to Moses and put to death about 3,000 
offenders, in return for which they are consecrated to God’s 
service (an etiology of the tribe's conversion to clerical sta- 
tus). Moses now undertakes to obtain remission of Israel’s 
sin and restoration of the covenant. At first he is ordered 
to lead the people onward under the guidance of an an- 
gel; God’s presence amid the stiff-necked people will be too 
dangerous for them (33:1-5, a reflective gloss on 32:34). There 
follows a barely integrated passage telling how Moses pitched 
his tent outside the camp as an oracle site for himself and 
the people, and how he there held intimate conversations with 
God; in the present context, this appears as a result of God's 
refusal to be amid the people. Moses now strives to move God 
to rescind His decision (He rescinds in 33:14), and at the same 
time to secure the people against God’s wrath should they sin 
in His presence. Banking on his favor with God, Moses ex- 
tracts from Him a revelation — both visual (“I will make all 
My goodness pass before you” (33:19)) and conceptual (“and 
I will proclaim before you the name of YHwu” (ibid)) of His 
compassionate attributes (34:6-7), whereupon Moses en- 
treats God to show this compassion and forgive offenses of 
the stiff-necked people He made His own. (Moses again suc- 
cessfully implores God by appealing to His compassionate at- 
tributes in his intercession on Israel’s behalf after the incident 
of the spies (Num. 14:18); partial citations of these “thirteen 
attributes of God,” as they are traditionally styled, occur in 
Joel 2:13; Jonah 4:2; Nah. 1:3; Ps. 86:15; 103:8; 145:8; Neh. 9:17. 
For the subsequent use of the passage in public intercessory 
prayers, see RH 17b.) 
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God’s abrupt response is to conclude a covenant - in the 
present context, to renew the broken covenant (though it is 
not so expressed) - with stipulations that prove to be a vari- 
ant repetition of 23:12, 14-33, beginning with the topic dealt 
with last in the earlier passage. The two main concerns of these 
stipulations are the prohibition of apostasy and the cultic cal- 
endar - against both of which Israel offended when they wor- 
shipped the golden calf in an invented festival (Joseph Bek- 
hor Shor). Moses is commanded to write down the covenant 
terms (34:27). The sequel in verse 28 says that he wrote down 
“the ten words” on stone tablets (and thus renewed the bro- 
ken relationship with God). However, this contradicts 34:1, in 
which God Himself undertakes to rewrite on the new set of 
tablets the same words that had been on the first set, namely, 
the Decalogue of chapter 20. The understanding of 34:28 has 
been traditionally governed by verse one (the subject of “he 
wrote” being taken as God) no doubt correctly (cf. the un- 
equivocal sense of “the ten words” in Deut. 4:13; 10:4); but this 
means that in 34: (10-) 27 and 28 two different conceptions 
of the covenant terms have been crudely juxtaposed (see fur- 
ther, *Decalogue). 

A fitting conclusion to this episode in which Moses con- 
fronted God resolutely, staking all on the special relationship 
between them, is the notice (34:29 ff.) that Moses’ face had be- 
come uncannily radiant through his intimate converse with 
God. The golden calf narrative rivals that of the Sinai theoph- 
any in its complexity, and for the same reason: charged with 
intense significance, both were subject to reflections and elab- 
orations that tradition carefully gathered and preserved. 


N. BUILDING THE TABERNACLE (EX. 35-40). Having rec- 
onciled God to Israel, Moses can proceed to build His dwell- 
ing place amid the people. Starting with the last, first, Moses 
admonishes the people concerning the Sabbath rest, then 
collects the materials and appoints the craftsmen, who set 
about building. The order of execution differs from the order 
of the commands: degree of sanctity determined the order of 
items in chapters 25 ff., common practice determined the or- 
der of construction (“The rule is that a man builds his house 
first and only afterward brings furniture into it; Ber. 55a; cf. 
Nahmanides on 25:1). The tent structure is built first, then its 
contents, finally the accouterments of the court. An itemi- 
zation of materials used follows. Then the priests’ accouter- 
ments are made. 

The completed work is presented to Moses, who, at the 
command of God, sets it up on the first day of the first month 
of the second year after the Exodus. Immediately the Divine 
Presence fills it, and its exterior sign, the cloud (fire by night), 
covers the tent. (Previously, the Presence and the cloud and 
fire had rested on the top of Mt. Sinai 24:16-17.) Thus, even 
though Israel should depart from Sinai, the presence of God 
would accompany them. The book ends with an anticipation 
of Numbers 9:15-23, relating how the Divine Presence, at- 
tached to the Tabernacle, guided Israel throughout its desert 
sojourn. (See Table: Analysis of the Book of Exodus.) 
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ANALYSIS OF THE BOOK OF EXODUS aatter s.r. Driver, introduction (1913°), 22-42) 
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ing in substance is the Samaritan Hebrew and Septuagint in- 


sertion in 22:4, indicated by brackets below: 


Text and Composition 
Like the rest of the Pentateuch, Exodus is textually among the 
best preserved books of the Bible. Very few passages appear 
corrupt (e.g., 17:16a), and the versions offer little improvement 
over the received Hebrew (though there are hundreds of vari- 
ants (see the apparatus in Biblia Hebraica Stuttgartensia) some 
of which have appeared in Exodus-fragments of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls; see bibl.). Remarkable for its extensiveness and appeal- 


Baal-Zephon 


“Ifa man uses his field or vineyard for grazing, and lets his beast 
loose so that it grazes in another man’s field [he shall make res- 
titution out of his own field according to the yield expected; but 

if it consumed the whole field (99 ONT ANNAN. IW Ow? o>w 
ny2 77w7)] he shall make restitution from the best part of his 
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a 
Map 1. Map illustrating major theories on the Israelites’ route from Egypt to Kadesh-Barnea; in addition to the routes the major sites are given according 
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This reading obviates the legal difficulty inherent in the plain 
sense of the received Hebrew that was troublesome to Rava 
in BK 6b. The Septuagint of the last six chapters (which vir- 
tually repeat the orders for building the Tabernacle merely 
substituting past tenses for future) is abbreviated in places 
and follows a different order from the received Hebrew. D.W. 
Gooding has argued, however, that far from throwing a cloud 
over the antiquity and primacy of the Hebrew, these changes 
betray the impatience of the translators and the ineptness of 
later editors. The Greek’s incompleteness and absurdity in 
spots speaks against its priority over the sensible and con- 
sistent account of the Hebrew. That the book is composed of 
heterogeneous materials of varied provenance is a plausible 
inference from the repetitions, inconsistencies, and incoher- 
ence that have been indicated in the survey of its contents 
given above. The assumption of a few tradition strands that 
have been woven together or sometimes merely juxtaposed, 
recognizable by characteristic conceptual and linguistic con- 
stants, has proven to give the most satisfactory solution to the 
question of the book’s composition. Conventional criticism 
reckons with three such strands, styled J, £, and P (Priestly 
Source), that were combined in stages by editors. There is 
much controversy over details, some scholars denying the 
existence of E, others finding it necessary to postulate yet a 
fourth strand (variously identified and styled y’, N, or L). More 
recently, controversy has broken out over the standing of P as 
an independent document - for details see *Pentateuch and 
Schwartz in Bibliography. The three conventional strands, 
however, remain the starting point of critical assessment of the 
book’s composition. They are set forth in the accompanying 
table according to the analysis of S.R. Driver (1913). It must 
be borne in mind that such schematic representation cannot 
do justice to the careful, qualified arguments that underlie the 
analysis, nor can it indicate where preexistent entities and edi- 
torial work are postulated. 

Subsequent study has focused on the earlier stages of 
the tradition, recognizing behind the narrative strands indi- 
vidual tales, or themes, or a ground form of the traditional 
sequence of events; and behind the law collection, smaller 
series (e.g., decalogues) of admonitions or categorical state- 
ments, or casuistically formulated rules. The ultimate prov- 
enance of the material and the manner of its transmission 
can only be speculated upon. It is reasonable to suppose that 
the narrative of the liberation from Egypt was utilized in the 
celebration of the Passover, especially in view of the peda- 
gogic purpose of the celebration (13:8); less secure is the as- 
sumption of a covenant festival in which the Sinai law giving 
and covenant-making were celebrated, or rather dramatized 
in accord with the “libretto” of chapter 19-20: bereft of any 
plausible liturgical use is the golden calf episode. As a vehicle 
of transmission the liturgy may thus have played a consider- 
able, but not exclusive role; as the original well-spring of the 
traditions, it is wholly inadequate. The theory that the present 
narrative has a poetic substratum is commended by traces of 
poetic language, and not infrequent patches of elevated style 
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Map 2. Map illustrating earlier and later traditions regarding the route of 
the Israelites from Kadesh-Barnea to the Moabite Plateau. 


in which parallelism and refrain appear (e.g., 3:15b; 9:23-24; 
14 (see above, E); 19:3-6). That the narrative is to be compre- 
hended as saga — the enthusiastic relation of events under the 
impact of their significance — has been persuasively put for- 
ward by M. Buber. 

Attention is being focused increasingly upon the edito- 
rial contribution to the shaping of the traditions. The dispo- 
sition of the material must have been dictated in the main by 
the order of events as related in the individual strands. Indica- 
tions are that all strands shared a common ground form; the 
variants that appear are, therefore, to be regarded as maximal. 
Two forms of the covenant document were preserved - “the 
smaller Book of the Covenant” (the “cultic Decalogue” in 
34:10-26) and the other incorporated now in the “Book of the 
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Covenant” (23:12, 14-33). Two versions of the “accompanying 
angel” theme were preserved: one in 23:20ff. - non-pejora- 
tive, the other in 33:2ff. - pejorative. Widely diverging blocks 
of material laid claim to having been delivered to Moses on 
Sinai during his 40-day stay with God; the result is the obscure 
chronology that frames the “Book of the Covenant” and the 
block of the Tabernacle plans - the editor(s) being hard put to 
find a place for all the legitimate claimants. However, along- 
side the evidence of embarrassment and perplexity stands the 
grand design of the material and its generally skillful compo- 
sition as a testimony to the intelligence and spiritual vitality 
of the editors. Through their labor, at once conservative and 
creative, the traditions of ancient Israel have reached us in a 
form richer, more problematic - and therefore more sugges- 
tive — than they had ever been in their primary state. 


Historical Reflexes 

Current scholarly consensus based on archaeology holds 
the enslavement and exodus traditions to be unhistorical. 
Indeed, the Book of Exodus itself underlines its unhistoric- 
ity by its abundance of miracle tales and by not bothering to 
name either the Pharaoh of the enslavement or of the exodus. 
(The popular identification of the oppressor as *Ramses II is 
based (a) on the mention of the city name *Ramses (2) (Ex. 
1:11; 12:37; Num. 33:3, 5) and the “land of Ramses” (Gen. 47:11), 
but the royal name Ramses itself was borne by 11 pharaohs of 
the 19'" and 20 Egyptian dynasties; (b) on the attestation of 
a people “Israel” in Asia Minor on the stela of *Merneptah, 
son of Ramses 11.) What may be attempted is the dating of 
the material of the book, which is bound up with the larger 
question of the dating of the Pentateuch as a whole. Here, the 
following indications, taken from the Book of Exodus alone, 
may be collected: 

a) The latter half of the “Song of the Sea,” particularly 
the mention of Philistia, points to a post-settlement date (see 
E. above). 

b) 16:35 is connected with Joshua 5:12 and, like it, has a 
post-settlement perspective. 

c) The laws reflect a non-monarchic, tribal society of vil- 
lagers living on the soil. Blood revenge and self-help are rec- 
ognized. Neither the judicial system of the monarchy nor the 
new categories of crime that arose under it are visible. 

d) It has been proposed to see in the Exodus Tabernacle 
a reflection of the Davidic tent-shrine (11 Sam. 6:17), in which 
the gorgeous cloths and lavish gold overlay would be more 
credible as well (Cross, in bibl.). Alternatively, the Shiloh sanc- 
tuary has been suggested as the ultimate model of the Taber- 
nacle (1 Sam. 2:22; Ps. 78:60; cf. esp. 11 Sam. 7:6 on the pre-Da- 
vidic home of yHw), though the present description shows 
strong affinities to the plan and furniture of the Solomonic 
Temple (M. Haran). Most recently, affinities have been sought 
with the Jewish temple at *Elephantine in Egypt destroyed in 
the fifth century (Rosenberg in Bibliography). 

e) The correspondence between the story of the Golden 
Calf and that of the two golden calves set up by Jeroboam 1 
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in Bethel and Dan (cf. esp. Ex. 32:4b, 8b; 1 Kings 12:28b) in- 
dicates a genetic connection between the two. Since the Je- 
roboam narrative evidently expresses the view of the Jerusa- 
lemite orthodoxy (whose estimate of the calves is not attested 
in north-Israelite literature before Hosea (8:5f.; 13:2), it may 
be inferred that the present form of the Golden Calf story 
reflects their polemic against the calves of the north. It can 
therefore not be earlier than the division of the monarchy af- 
ter Solomon's death. 

f) Pithom, “house of (the god) Atum,’ named along with 
Ramses as one of the two “store cities/garrison cities” built by 
the Israelites (Ex.. 1:11), does not appear as a city name before 
the late sixth century B.c.E. As for Ramses, it is now known 
that the great monuments from this ancient city (Egyptian Pi- 
ramesse) built at Qantir by the pharaohs of the 18" and 19* 
dynasties were transported to Tanis and Bubastis centuries 
later. The addition of these two names to Exodus 1:11 is an at- 
tempt by Egyptian Jews in the sixth century or later to relate 
the enslavement traditions to their own environment (Red- 
ford, Wente in Bibliography). 

g) In Exodus 28:42 priests are required to wear breeches 
in order to protect against inadvertent self-exposure at the al- 
tar. Breeches or trousers are a Persian invention. The earlier 
pre-Exilic law (Ex. 20:23) required the more difficult elimi- 
nation of stepped altars to achieve the same goal of modesty 
(Sperling in Bibliography). 

The lower limits of the historical allusions and the infer- 
able backgrounds of the material in Exodus thus range from 
post-settlement times to the earlier Persian period (sixth to 
fifth centuries). 


Main Themes 

The Book of Exodus contains the final form of Israelite tradi- 
tions concerning the birth of the nation and the founding of 
its main institutions (excepting the monarchy). 

a. The birth of the nation was a revelation of God’s trust- 
worthiness, compassion, and power that was to serve for all 
time as a ground for hope in Him in time of trouble (Isa. 
11:15-16; Micah 7:15; Ps. 77:16ff.). In the burning bush nar- 
rative, God’s compassion is the sole motive of His rescue of 
Israel: He heard their cry and took note of their misery. What 
is peculiar in this instance of rescue is not its motive (cf. the 
Sodom and Gomorrah story) but its result - the bringing of 
a people to its promised land. Thus the trustworthiness of 
God is manifest. In the second commissioning narrative (Ex. 
6), God’s mindfulness of His promise to the Patriarchs is on 
a par with His compassion as a motive of His action. His re- 
demption of Israel from Egypt thus attests to His faithfulness. 
Again, the circumstances of the redemption — God’s “taking 
one nation from the midst of another by prodigious acts” 
(Deut. 4:34) - show the measureless power at His disposal. 
Egypt's Pharaoh is the paradigm of heathen might and arro- 
gance. However, the plagues and the drowning of his army 
in the sea demonstrate the nullity of all earthly power in the 
face of God (cf. Isa. 31). 
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The episodes in the wilderness further delineate God’s 
nature: He is revealed as the reliable provider of all His peo- 
ple’s vital needs (cf. Deut. 8:3 ff.). 

b. These deeds establish God’s capacity to be the protector 
of Israel, His right to possess Israel as His redeemed property, 
and His claim on their obedience and loyalty (cf. the associa- 
tion of ideas in Deut. 6:20-25, and Ibn Ezra thereon). They are 
the basis of His proposing His covenant to Israel at Sinai. 

The Sinai covenant differs essentially from that made 
with the Patriarchs. The latter is an unconditional promise, 
the grant of a sovereign to his loyal servants (M. Weinfeld); 
the former is a sovereign’s rule for his subjects, similar in form 
and spirit to ancient vassal treaties. At Sinai, obligations were 
laid upon the people, the express will of their lord, the fulfill- 
ment of which was the condition of their happiness. 

The terms of the covenant - in every form in which they 
have been transmitted - are couched as an address by God to 
the people. Their publicity is essential. Since Israel is to be a 
holy order (19:6), the entire nation must know its sacred regi- 
men. This distinguishes the convenant rules from the laws of 
other ancient civilizations; they are not ensurers of domes- 
tic tranquillity through justice and defense of the weak (e.g., 
Hammurapi’s laws; Pritchard, Texts, 178; Cos 11, 336) — no sys- 
tem of law so conceived was made the vehicle of public edu- 
cation - but a discipline whereby holiness and righteousness 
before God are achieved (cf. Ex. 22:30). 

c. The people’s response to God is a major concern of 
the book. They have no militant role in their own liberation, 
but must merely carry out various instructions. At the sea, 
when they panic, they are commanded to “stand fast and see 
the salvation of YHwH”; and when it comes “they had faith 
in YHWH and in Moses His servant” (14:31). This is clearly a 
spiritual peak. 

On the way to Sinai, they repeatedly fall to complaining 
about their wants, unable to rise above their cares to a quiet 
trust in God. He supplies their need time and again, giv- 
ing them every reason to have faith in Him, yet they cannot 
learn to be trustful. The terror He inspires in them at Sinai 
is not enough to keep them from recourse to an idol when 
they despair. Experience of His deliverances fails to instill in 
them permanently the faith that “nothing is too wonderful 
for YHWH” (cf. Ps. 78). 

d. Exodus depicts the founding of all the main institu- 
tions of Israel excepting the monarchy: the human agency 
through which God acts on and speaks to humanity - the ar- 
chetype of the prophet; the priest and the consecrated tribe of 
defenders of the faith, the Levites; the sanctuary - God’s dwell- 
ing place amid His people, where He is accessible to them for 
worship and oracle, and by which He guides them along the 
way; forms of worship - daily sacrifice and annual memorial 
festivals; and, above all, the covenant, through which God and 
people are bound to each other: “T will take you to be My peo- 
ple, and I will be your God” - a veritable marriage formula. 

These themes remained at the heart of biblical thought. 
The complex structure of the Book of Exodus, the effect of ages 
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of reflection and elaboration on each of them, bespeaks their 
continuous vitality throughout the biblical period. 
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EXODUS RABBAH 


EXODUS RABBAH (Heb. 921 niiaw, Shemot Rabbah), ag- 
gadic Midrash on the Book of Exodus (for the designation 
“Rabbah; see *Ruth Rabbah). 


The Structure 

Exodus Rabbah, which is divided into 52 sections, consists of 
two different Midrashim (see Esther Rabbah; and Numbers 
Rabbah): Exodus Rabbah 1 (sections 1-14) and Exodus Rab- 
bah 11 (sections 15-52). 


Exodus Rabbah 1 

An exegetical Midrash to Exodus 1-10, Exodus Rabbah 1 in- 
terprets successively, each chapter, verse, and, at times, each 
word. The division into sections generally follows the early 
Erez Israel triennial cycle (see *Torah, Reading of the). Each 
section begins with one or more proems (*Derashah; *Mi- 
drash), of which there are more than 20 in Exodus Rabbah. 
Except for one which opens with the name of an amora and 
a verse from Isaiah, all the proems are anonymous and be- 
gin with a verse from the Hagiographa (mainly from Psalms, 
Proverbs, and Job). The structure of some proems is defective, 
particularly in their ending and in their connection with the 
beginning of the section. The sections have no epilogues. Ex- 
odus Rabbah 1 is written for the most part in Hebrew, in part 
mishnaic, and in part Hebrew of the early Middle Ages. *Ar- 
amaic (also Babylonian Aramaic) is only sparingly used and 
there is a sprinkling of Greek and Latin words. In style and 
content Exodus Rabbah 1 often resembles later medieval Mi- 
drashim and aggadot, such as Sefer ha- Yashar. The redactor of 
Exodus Rabbah drew upon tannaitic literature, the Jerusalem 
Talmud, *Genesis Rabbah, *Leviticus Rabbah, *Lamentations 
Rabbah, and other early aggadic Midrashim of the amoraic 
period, and he made extensive use of the Babylonian Talmud 
and of Midrashim of the * Yelammedenu-Tanhuma type. Such 
Midrashim were the chief source of the work, and many of its 
homilies occur in the various editions of the Tanhuma, mostly 
in the printed one. The redactor of Exodus Rabbah broke the 
lengthy expositions of the Yelammedenu-Tanhuma type, which 
included halakhic material as well, linking the shorter units to 
appropriate biblical verses, at the same time incorporating ad- 
ditional material from numerous other sources. In using leg- 
ends of the Babylonian Talmud, the redactor tried, often not 
very successfully, to change their language from Babylonian 
to Galilean Aramaic. His intention apparently was to compile 
a Midrash, in continuation of Genesis Rabbah, on the Book of 
Exodus up to the point where the *Mekhilta begins. The re- 
daction of Exodus Rabbah 1 took place, it seems, not earlier 
than the tenth century C.E. 


Exodus Rabbah 11 

Exodus 12-40 is a homiletical *Midrash of the Yelammedenu- 
Tanhuma type. The division into sections is based on the trien- 
nial cycle. Introduced by proems characteristic of the Yelam- 
medenu-Tanhuma Midrashim, some of which are quoted in 
the name of R. *Tanhuma, the sections frequently conclude 
with epilogues referring to redemption and the promise of a 
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happier future. Exodus Rabbah 11, which contains some Greek 
and Latin words, is mainly in mishnaic Hebrew, with an ad- 
mixture of Galilean Aramaic - the original language from 
which some of the aggadot, taken from an earlier Midrash, 
were translated into Hebrew. Exodus Rabbah 11 makes use of 
tannaitic literature, the Jerusalem Talmud, and early amoraic 
Midrashim, but not entire themes from the Babylonian Tal- 
mud. Many of its homilies also occur in the known editions of 
the Tanhuma. It contains several halakhic expositions, numer- 
ous parables, and some aggadot of a comparatively late type. 
For the most part, however, it exhibits features which place it 
earlier than Exodus Rabbah 1, and it was apparently compiled 
in the ninth century c.z. It is probably the second part of a 
Midrash, the first part of which, no longer extant, served as the 
main source of Exodus Rabbah 1. Exodus Rabbah 1 and 11 were 
apparently combined by a copyist in the 11° or 12" century 
c.E. The first scholar known to have been acquainted with the 
entire work in its present form was *Nahmanides, who quotes 
it in his commentary on the Pentateuch. 


Editions 
Exodus Rabbah was first printed in Constantinople, together 
with the four other Midrashim on the Pentateuch (see *Genesis 
Rabbah) in 1512. This edition, on which all subsequent ones are 
based, contains many mistakes and often gives only abbrevi- 
ated texts of other Midrashim where a parallel homily occurs 
in full. Several manuscripts of the work are extant but have 
not yet been fully investigated. Until a scholarly edition is pub- 
lished, no thorough study of Exodus Rabbah is possible. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz-Albeck, Derashot, 124f.; Lehrman, in: 
Soncino Midrash (1939), Eng.; J. Mann, The Bible as Read and Preached 
in the Old Synagogue, 1 (1940); S. Lieberman, Midrash Devarim Rab- 
bah (1964”), xxii. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Shinan, Midrash Shemot 
Rabbah, Chapters I-XIV (1984); M. Bregman, The Tanhuma-Yelam- 


medenu Literature (2003). 
[Moshe David Herr] 


EXPULSIONS, The Jews underwent expulsions during the 
time of the Assyrian and Babylonian kingdoms (see Assyr- 
ian *Exile; Babylonian *Exile). Pagan *Rome also adopted on 
rare occasions a policy of removing the Jews from the capi- 
tal, considering them an undesirable element: there is some 
vague information on the expulsion of the Jews from Rome 
in 139 B.C.E. among the other “Chaldeans.” In 19 c.£. Tiberius 
ordered the expulsion of all the Jews in Italy if they would not 
abandon their faith. In 50 c.£. Claudius expelled them from 
Rome. From the end of the Bar Kokhba Revolt (135 c.£.) until 
the capture of Jerusalem by the Muslims (638), the Jews were 
prohibited from entering that city and its boundaries. The pol- 
icy of expelling Jews was however only adopted by victorious 
Christianity from the fourth century c.£., in implementation 
of its objectives to separate the Jews from the rest of society, 
and degrade and oppress them so that they would convert to 
Christianity. Individual expulsions from Islamic countries, 
such as the expulsion from *Tlemcen (N. Africa), are also 
recorded during the tenth century (see J. Miller (ed.), Teshu- 
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vot Geonei Mizraho u-Maarav (1888), 31a, no. 133). The phe- 
nomenon of expulsions is, however, overwhelmingly found 
in Christian lands. Some of these were “general expulsions” 
which removed the Jews from the territory of a whole coun- 
try for an extended period. The expulsion from *England in 
1290 (the number of expelled has been estimated at 16,000) 
removed the Jews from its borders until after 1650. The expul- 
sions from *France, especially those of 1306 and 1394, evicted 
the Jews from most of the territory within the borders of 
France until 1789. The expulsions from *Spain and *Portugal, 
1492-97 (where the number of victims has been assessed by 
historians from 100,000 to several hundreds of thousands), 
removed the Jews from the Iberian peninsula almost until the 
present day and brought about a series of expulsions of Jews 
from lands within the sphere of influence of these countries. At 
the time of the *Black Death (1348-50), the Jews were expelled 
from many places in Europe, but in most localities, especially 
in *Germany, they were readmitted after a short while. The 
presence of Jews was rigorously prohibited in *Russia from the 
15 century until 1772, when masses of Jews accrued to Rus- 
sia from the annexed Polish-Lithuanian territories. Even after 
this date, there was an attempt to maintain this prohibition 
in the form of the *Pale of Settlement until 1917. Within the 
framework of its enforcement numerous expulsions of both 
groups of Jews and entire communities from towns and vil- 
lages which were “out of bounds” (such as the expulsion from 
*Moscow in 1891) were carried out. There were also expulsions 
of short duration from the boundaries of entire countries, such 
as the expulsion from *Lithuania in 1495. Expulsions from 
specific regions and towns were frequent and regular occur- 
rences in Germany and northern “Italy during the 14" to 16 
centuries, but in certain cases they were also ordered down to 
the 18" century (the expulsion from *Prague, 1744-52). The 
political fragmentation of these countries during the Middle 
Ages usually enabled the Jews to settle within the proximity 
of the baronage or town from which they had been expelled 
and to return there after a short interval. During World War 1, 
the Russian authorities evacuated about 600,000 Jews from 
Poland, Lithuania, and the Baltic countries to the interior of 
Russia, an act regarded as an expulsion. 

While the motives for the expulsions fall into differing 
and variegated categories, the root of them all was hatred of 
the Jew. This hatred was at times exploited by fiscal consider- 
ations of the rulers responsible for the expulsions. 

Socio-economic factors contributed to the hostility of 
the Christian merchants and craftsmen toward their Jewish 
rivals, the hatred of Christian debtors for the Jewish money- 
lenders, and, on the other hand, the occasional feeling that 
there was no need for the Jews as moneylenders for interest 
and that they did not fulfill any other economic-social func- 
tion. Tendencies and sentiments of national and political con- 
solidation also played their part. In Spain, the desire to isolate 
the *New Christians from Jewish influence was also a factor 
in the expulsion. In an epoch when the menace of death hov- 
ered continually over the Jews, especially in places where they 
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had grown accustomed to expulsion and rapid readmission, 
expulsion was considered the lightest of possible evils. *Judah 
Loew b. Bezalel (the Maharal of Prague) thought that the era 
of exile in which he lived was more tolerable because its prin- 
cipal sufferings consisted of expulsions, which he described as 
the divorce of a woman by her husband. The Jews of *Frank- 
furt, when they were actually expelled, also felt that “we went 
in joy and in sorrow; because of the destruction and the dis- 
grace, we grieved for our community and we rejoiced that we 
had escaped with so many survivors” (poem by R. Elhanan 
b. Abraham Helin, at end of pt. 3 of Zemah David, 1692). The 
general expulsions were however considered disasters, and the 
expulsion from Spain in particular became a fearful memory 
for the nation. The expulsions always resulted in losses to 
property and damage to body and spirit. In addition to the 
losses caused by forced sales - when the buyer realized that 
the Jew was compelled to abandon all his real property, and at 
times many of his movable goods - insecurity and vagrancy 
left their imprint on the social and economic life of the Jews, 
especially in the German and Italian states. Highway robberies 
and losses suffered during the enforced travels also increased 
the damage to property. Much information is available on at- 
tacks and murders committed against expelled Jews who left 
their country and the protection of the authorities. Even in 
those expulsions where instructions were given to protect 
the departing Jews, such as the expulsions from England and 
Spain, there were numerous attacks. The wanderings were the 
cause of many diseases and also reduced the natural increase. 
A shocking description of the sufferings of the exiles from 
Spain and Portugal is given in the writings of the kabbalist 
Judah b. Jacob *Hayyat. He relates of himself and his compan- 
ions after they had reached the safety of Muslim Tunis: “We 
ate the grass of the fields, and every day I ground with my own 
hands in the house of the Ishmaelites for the thinnest slice of 
bread not even fit for a dog. During the nights, my stomach 
was close to the ground - and my belly my cushion. Because 
of the great cold of the autumn - we had no garments in the 
frost and no houses to lodge in - we dug trenches in the refuse 
heaps of the town and put our bodies therein” (introduction 
to Minhat Yehudah (Mantua, 1558), 3a). 

The expulsions left their impress on the entire nation 
and its history, both materially and spiritually. They main- 
tained and constantly intensified the feeling of foreignness 
of the Jews in the Diaspora. The consecutive expulsions from 
England, France, and Spain resulted in a situation where after 
1492 there were no Jews living openly on the European coast 
of the Atlantic Ocean in a period when this had become the 
center of world traffic. The expulsions of the late 15" century 
resulted in the return of many Jews to the Islamic countries, in 
particular to the Ottoman Empire. The Jews were also driven 
into *Poland-Lithuania. Frequently, the expulsions caused the 
centers of gravity of Jewish life to be removed from one place 
to another, the creation of new centers of settlement, messianic 
movements, and a renewed relationship with Erez Israel; it 
was no coincidence that the kabbalists of *Safed were Spanish 
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exiles. The expulsions also caused the Jews of Spain to come 
into contact with those of Italy, the Balkans, Asia Minor, North 
Africa, and many Middle Eastern countries, where they in- 
fluenced and fashioned the social-spiritual character of many 
communities in these regions. The expulsions may be con- 
sidered one of the decisive factors shaping the map of Jewish 
settlement and one of the forces which molded the thinking 
of Jews both in relation to themselves and to the world of na- 
tions and states which surrounded them. 

For expulsion by the Nazis, see *Holocaust. 
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Biblical Sources 

EXTRADITION OF SLAVES. The Torah relates directly to the 
issue of extradition in the context of a slave who flees from his 
slavery, prohibiting a person from returning to his master an 
escaped slave who is now in his custody: “Do not deliver to 
his master a slave who has escaped from his master. He shall 
dwell in your midst with you, in the place he shall choose in 
one of your gates, where it is good for him; you shall not op- 
press him” (Deut 23:16-17). Some Biblical commentators have 
interpreted this passage on the basis of the context in which it 
appears, viz. as referring to a slave who during battle escapes 
from the enemy camp to the Israelite camp, the reason for the 
prohibition on his extradition being that it is better for the 
slave to remain in the Israelite camp than to return to wor- 
shipping idolatry. An additional reason proposed is a practi- 
cal one, deriving from the aforesaid battle context - namely, 
the danger that the slave will “learn the way into the city,” so 
that to return him to his master would constitute a danger 
to the security of the city (Nahmanides. ad loc.; Ibn Ezra, ad 
loc.). A case in which the question of extraditing a slave at a 
time of battle arose in 1 Samuel 30:11-16: David and his men, 
in pursuit of the Amalekites, found an Egyptian slave who had 
been forsaken by his Amalekite masters. The slave agreed to 
show David and his men the location of the Amalekite troop, 
in return for David’s promise that he would not return him 
to his masters. 

According to the Talmud, the prohibition against ex- 
tradition applies to a Canaanite slave who has fled from Jew- 
ish masters outside the Land of Israel into the Land of Israel 
(Bavli, Gittin 45a; Maim., Yad, Avadim 8.10). Rabbi Judah the 
Prince is of the opinion that the prohibition applies to a person 
who purchases a slave on condition that he emancipate him, 
and later regrets his act and seeks the slave for himself. 


EXTRADITION OF AN ESCAPED CRIMINAL. ‘The Torah re- 
jects the possibility that an escaped criminal may acquire ref- 
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uge from punishment by entering sacred grounds: “If a per- 
son shall maliciously kill another with guile, he shall be taken 
to die (even) from my altar” (Exod 21:14). In this manner, 
the Torah abrogated the rule, widespread at that time and 
even later (1 Kings 2: 29-32), that entry upon sacred ground 
can spare a murderer from his just punishment. Biblical com- 
mentators emphasized that this law is intended to serve as a 
contrast to the law of one who committed inadvertent man- 
slaughter, who is given a special place to live and guaranteed 
protection from persecution by the blood avenger (see *City 
of Refuge). A murderer with malice aforethought has nowhere 
to seek refuge, not even the altar. Maimonides (Guide 3.39) 
emphasizes the difference between the Torah’s command 
against delivering an escaped slave, regarding whom we are 
commanded to have mercy and to grant protection and care 
for all his needs, and a malicious person, whom we are com- 
manded not to pity and not to protect, and who must be 
turned over to the officer of justice even if he grasps hold of 
the altar. 


INSTANCES OF EXTRADITION IN THE TORAH. The Book 
of Judges (15:9-13) relates that, after Samson smote the Phi- 
listines, the Philistines retaliated against Israel, in order to 
capture Samson and to take revenge for his deeds. The men 
of Judah went to Samson and told him that they had come 
to take him so as to extradite him to the Philistines. Samson 
asked the men of Judah to swear to him that they themselves 
would not harm him but would only extradite him to the Phi- 
listines. They duly did so, binding Samson with ropes; how- 
ever, as soon as he was delivered to the Philistines he flung 
off the ropes with which he had been bound and once again 
struck down a thousand Philistines. Some halakhic authori- 
ties classified Samson's extradition as performed under duress, 
for had the men of Judah not given Samson to the Philistines, 
the Philistines would have killed them (Or Sameah on Maim., 
Yad, Yesodei ha-Torah 5.5). From the commentary of Radak 
(11 Samuel 20:22), it follows that extradition was only possible 
due to Samson's consent, but that they would not have been 
entitled to extradite him against his will. 

Following the incident involving the concubine at Gi- 
beah (Judges 19-21), during which people from the town of 
Gibeah in the territory of Benjamin perpetrated an act of rape 
and murder, the other tribes of Israel gathered together and 
demanded that the clans of Benjamin turn over the perpetra- 
tors of the atrocity, in order to “eliminate the evil from Israel” 
(ibid. 20:12-14). The Benjaminites refused to extradite the 
men and went to war against the other tribes of Israel. Nah- 
manides, in his Torah Commentary (Gen. 19:8) states that the 
Benjaminites were not obligated to deliver the sinners from 
Gibeah into the hands of the other tribes of Israel, because 
the responsibility to take action lay exclusively in the hands 
of the tribal court of Benjamin, each tribe having jurisdiction 
over its own members. 

Another incident relating to extradition appears in 1 Sam- 
uel 23:10-12, when David, fleeing from Saul, together with his 
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followers, came to the aid of the townsfolk of Keilah, saving 
them from the Philistines. After David had smitten the Philis- 
tines at Keilah, Saul heard that David was situated there, and 
went with his army in order to capture him. David inquired 
of God, through the ephod (sacred oracle) held by the Abia- 
thar the priest, as to whether the heads of Keilah would deliver 
him into the hands of Saul. God responded that they would 
extradite him, whereupon David left the city. The text implies 
that, in this case as well, the delivery of David into the hands 
of Saul by the people of Keilah, had it occurred, would have 
been one of extradition under duress, as had they not turned 
David over to Saul, Saul would have destroyed the town. 


Talmudic Period 

Following the era of the Talmud and thereafter, in periods 
during which Jewish communities found themselves under 
the suzerainty of a heathen ruler, whether in Israel or in the 
various Diaspora communities, the issue of extradition was 
considered from various angles: the criminal justice aspect 
of the offender’s acts; the relationship between Israel and the 
other nations of the world; the relationship between the Jew- 
ish legal system and the non-Jewish legal system; and the re- 
lationship of the Jewish community towards its own members 
who had deviated from the right path. Jewish legal autonomy, 
while containing a not-insignificant measure of juridical 
competence even in the field of criminal law, was neverthe- 
less restricted with respect to the majority of cases concern- 
ing serious offenses and offenses of interest to the authorities, 
in which areas the authorities retained the right of adjudica- 
tion and the right to punish. We will now deal with the main 
problems and questions discussed in the talmudic literature 
in this regard. 


THE SEIZURE AND EXTRADITION OF JEWISH THIEVES AND 
ROBBERS. During the talmudic period, the Sages encountered 
cases in which they were requested by the Roman administra- 
tion to hand over Jewish criminals. We find differing opinions 
among the Sages regarding the question as to whether such ex- 
tradition is prohibited or permitted, or possibly even desirable. 
The Talmud relates how R. Eleazar b. Simeon seized thieves 
and robbers on behalf of the Roman administration, and the 
dispute that arose in this regard with R. Joshua b. Korha. R. 
Joshua b. Korha reacted to R. Eleazar b. Simeon’s acts with 
the words: “Vinegar son of wine: how long will you continue 
to deliver the people of God to death?” R. Eleazar b. Simeon 
answered by way of a parable: “I am eliminating thorns from 
the vineyard” to which R. Joshua b. Korha retorted: “Let the 
owner of the vineyard [i.e., God] come and eliminate his 
thorns” (TB, BM 83b). A further discussion of the same issue 
appears in the sequel to this talmudic passage, which records 
that R. Ishmael b. Yose would also apprehend offenders at the 
bidding of the authorities. These controversies reflect the aver- 
sion to turning over a Jew to the Roman government, which 
was suspected of not conducting fair trials, hostility to Jews, 
and persecution of their persons and property. 
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SAVING JEWS SUSPECTED OF SERIOUS CRIMES. An addi- 
tional incident discussed by the Talmud and its commentar- 
ies (Bavli, Niddah 61a) reflects the divergent approaches to the 
issue of granting asylum to a murderer. In this case, certain 
persons who were suspected of murder approached R. Tar- 
fon with the request that he hide them from the authorities. 
R. Tarfon’s response was that he could not hide them, for the 
Sages had stated that one should take heed of an evil rumor, 
viz. that they were in fact murderers. Talmudic commenta- 
tors are divided as to the reason for R. Tarfon’s refusal to hide 
them. According to Rashi (ad loc.), R. Tarfon suspected there 
might be truth to the rumor that they had murdered, in which 
case it would be forbidden to save them. According to R. Aha 
Gaon (She’iltot de-Rav Aha $129; Tosafot, ad loc.), R. Tarfon’s 
suspicion did not emanate from the fact that he was forbidden 
to save them, but rather from the danger to which he would 
be exposed were he to save them. R. Asher b. Jehiel (Rosh, on 
Niddah 9.5) adopts the She’iltot’s explanation and rejects that 
of Rashi, because, according to his view, it cannot be forbid- 
den to save a person's life merely because of a rumor that he 
has sinned. From Asheri’s words, it follows that, when it is 
clear that the person has indeed committed a crime, it would 
be forbidden to save him even according to Rashi’s disputants. 
R. Solomon Luria (Yam shel Shelomo on TB Nid. 61a) states 
unequivocally that a distinction must be made between the 
case of one who has definitely murdered, whom it is forbid- 
den to save and who must be handed over to the authorities 
to judge, and the case of a rumor, which gives rise to a mere 
suspicion, in which case the individual, who is presumed in- 
nocent until proven guilty, must be saved, provided there is 
no danger to the savior in doing so. 


Post-Talmudic Period 

Over the centuries during which Jews were in various Diaspo- 
ras and subject to the whims of foreign rulers, many and varied 
questions arose concerning the interrelationship between the 
Jewish community and the Jewish legal system and between 
the authorities and the local legal system. Within this real- 
ity, and in view of the need to grapple with the phenomenon 
of criminality that existed within the Jewish community, the 
question often arose as to the need to hand over Jewish crimi- 
nal offenders to the authorities. In post-ralmudic and responsa 
literature, various aspects of this topic are considered. 


DELIVERING A CRIMINAL WHO ENDANGERS THE 
COMMUNITY. When a given individual’s criminal conduct 
constituted a danger to the entire Jewish community, such as 
when the non-Jewish authorities are liable to harm the entire 
Jewish community on account of the acts of an individual of- 
fender, or when only the non-Jewish authorities have the 
power to prevent the offender continuing in his socially un- 
acceptable conduct, he may be extradited to the non-Jewish 
authorities. Thus, already in the 13" century it was ruled that 
the non-Jewish authorities could be informed, and extradition 
was permissible, in the case of a violent man who regularly 
assaulted others, or a person whose criminal acts encouraged 
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gentiles to contrive plots against the Jewish community, in or- 
der to remove the danger from the entire Jewish community 
(Maharah Or Zarua, #142). The Shulhan Arukh rules (HM 
388) that a Jew who harasses the community, and not merely 
one individual, could be delivered into the hands of the non- 
Jews in order “to beat, imprison or fine him.” R. Moshe Isserles 
adds, in his glosses to the Shulhan Arukh (ad loc.) that even 
a Jew who is engaged in forgery — if there is a danger that the 
Jewish community will be harmed by his activities, and he 
fails to take heed of the warnings made to him - may be de- 
livered to the authorities, in order to demonstrate that only he, 
the offender, engages in forgery, and no other member of the 
community does so. Elsewhere, Isserles writes that the per- 
mission to deliver such offenders to the non-Jewish authori- 
ties is based upon the principle of “rodef”— i.e., that any Jew 
is permitted, if necessary, to kill a person who is pursuing his 
fellow with the aim of killing him, in order to save the life of 
the pursued: “One who endangers the community, e.g., if he 
engages in forgery in a locality where the authorities forbid 
it, has the status of a rodef and it is permitted to deliver him 
to the authorities” (Rema, HM 425.1). R. David Halevi, in his 
commentary Turei Zahav on the Shulhan Arukh (uM 157.8) 
similarly rules that anyone who transgresses and rebels against 
the local law in a manner that endangers the Jewish commu- 
nity may be turned into the authorities, even if the authorities 
do not demand that he be handed over. 


WHEN THE COMMUNITY IS THREATENED IF THE WANTED 
PERSON IIS NOT DELIVERED. The Tosefta (Terumot 7.20) 
deals with a case in which non-Jews demanded that a group 
of Jews hand over one of their number to be killed, or else 
they would all be killed. The Tosefta rules that it is forbidden 
to deliver a single Jewish soul; rather, they should all be killed. 
However, if a specific person was designated to be handed 
over, they should deliver that individual rather than allow all 
of them to be killed. The Jerusalem Talmud records an amoraic 
controversy as to whether such a person can only be delivered 
if he is in fact deserving of death, as was Sheba son of Bichri 
who rebelled against King David's rule (2 Samuel 20). In other 
words the story of Sheba is seen as the source of the ruling by 
the Tosefta. The alternative view is that he should be handed 
over request, even if he is not liable to the death penalty. It is 
noteworthy that the case of the Tosefta does not discuss the 
issue of extradition — i.e. deliverance of a suspected criminal 
for the purpose of trying him - but only (translating it into 
the contemporary context) the case of a terrorist group which 
threatens to kill many people unless an individual is handed 
over to them. Nonetheless, the halakhic authorities relied on it 
in cases where the non-Jewish authorities required the hand- 
ing over of a specific individual and threatened the lives of 
other Jews in the event that he was not delivered. Maimonides 
(Yad, Yesodei ha-Torah 5.5) ruled that, if the wanted person 
is deserving of death, he may be handed over in order to pre- 
vent the killing of the remainder of the group; however, “we 
avoid ruling this way where possible. In a case brought before 
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R. Joel Sirkis (Responsa Ba”h ha-Yeshanot § 43), the leaders of 
the Jewish community were asked to deliver to the Christian 
authorities for trial a Jew who, according to the authorities, 
had collaborated in the desecration of Christian religious ar- 
tifacts. The authorities demanded his extradition, stipulating 
that, if he was not extradited, the community leaders would 
have to take his place for any punishment that was decreed. 
Sirkis ruled that the words of Maimonides - that a person who 
is liable for the death penalty may be extradited - apply even 
where the non-Jewish authorities have grounds to kill him un- 
der their laws, even if he is not deserving of death according 
to Jewish law. In such a case, it was not certain that handing 
over the Jew would result in his death, because the authori- 
ties intended to conduct a trial, and the possibility existed that 
he would be proven innocent. Hence, R. Sirkis ruled that his 
delivery to the non-Jewish authorities was permitted even de 
jure, in contrast to Maimonides’ ruling that we avoid ruling 
that way where possible. Furthermore, in this case too per- 
mission to deliver the accused was given only because there 
was prima facie evidence of his guilt, and that the grounds for 
which the non-Jews sought to judge him were thereby substan- 
tiated; hence, the accused himself was considered responsible 
for the allegations made against him. 


SAVING JEWS SUSPECTED OF SERIOUS CRIMES FROM THE 
LAWS OF THE AUTHORITIES. R. Jair Hayyim Bacharach 
(Resp. Havvot Yair $146) was asked about a case involving a 
Jewish youth, a fugitive murderer, who was later caught by the 
authorities. R. Bacharach rejected the possibility that he could 
be delivered to the non-Jewish court, even by the relatives of 
the murder victim (by virtue of the a fortiori argument that 
they could in any event deliver him to the authorities based 
on the law of the blood avenger; see *Blood Avenger). At the 
same time, based on Rashi’s interpretation of the talmudic pas- 
sage about R. Tarfon, he rules that it is forbidden to save the 
youth from the authorities, because of the duty to “eradicate all 
evil from your midst.” He then raises the possibility that, even 
though it is forbidden to save him, it may be permitted to give 
him advice on how to escape. In suggesting this possibility, 
R. Bacharach relies on the words of R. Tarfon in the talmudic 
story, who told those people who sought refuge with him that 
they should hide themselves - what may have amounted to 
advice on the part of R. Tarfon. R. Jacob Emden (Resp. She'ilat 
Yaavetz 11. 9) rejects this possibility out of hand, ruling that it 
is forbidden to give advice to a murderer on how to evade the 
judgment against him. In the case brought before him, after 
one Jew who had murdered another Jew was arrested by the 
authorities, he was given the possibility of acquitting himself 
by swearing a solemn oath that another person killed the vic- 
tim and he was not the murderer. The local rabbi ruled that the 
murderer should save himself from death by swearing falsely. 
R. Emden vehemently rejects this advice and states that “it is 
forbidden to save him from death through any means, even 
an [otherwise permissible one],” and certainly not through 
making a false oath. 
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EXTRADITION BASED ON THE PRINCIPLE THAT “THE LAW 
OF THE LAND Is LAW’. In the rulings of the great halakhic 
authorities of Spain from the 13" century onward, the au- 
thority of the local non-Jewish government is accepted also 
in matters of penal law, by virtue of the principle that “the 
law of the land is law” (see *dina de-malkhuta dina), and not 
only regarding matters of local administration and civil law. 
The Rashba, in a responsum cited by the Beit Yosef on the Tur 
(HM 388), discusses a case in which the Jewish community was 
asked by the non-Jewish authorities to determine whether a 
particular Jew had transgressed a criminal offense; if so, he 
would be punished by the authorities. The Rashba, relying 
upon the principle of “dina de-malkhuta dina,’ sets forth the 
following rule that, when a Jewish court operates under the 
government'’s authority, there is no need to insist on all the 
normal evidential strictures of the Torah - warning, valid 
witnesses, etc. - even in capital matters for, were the Jew- 
ish court to insist on such requirements, the world would be 
desolate, as murderers and their companions would multiply. 
The Rashba proceeds to rule, relying on the above-mentioned 
talmudic cases involving R. Eleazar Simeon and R. Ishmael b. 
Yose, that anyone who is appointed by the king is permitted 
to turn in Jewish criminals to the king. The Ritva, a disciple of 
the Rashba, also explained the acts of the aforesaid tannaim 
on the basis of the principle of “dina de-malhuta dina; which 
applies even in the realm of criminal law (Hiddushei ha-Ritva 
ha-Hadashim, at BM 83b). 

R. Samuel de Modena (Salonika, 16" century; Resp. Ma- 
harshdam HM 55), relying on a responsum of the Rabad, rules, 
on the basis of the principle of “dina de-malkhuta dina” that 
acts of the government concerning the punishment of crimi- 
nals are legally binding just as the government has authority 
to enact laws in the city. 

In the 19** century, R. Moses Schick (Resp. Maharam 
Schick, HM 50) utilized the above-cited rulings of Rashba 
and Ritva in relation to a case in which the Jewish commu- 
nity suspected, albeit without any conclusive evidence, that a 
woman had murdered her husband. The question was asked 
whether there was any obligation to report the case to the au- 
thorities. Maharam Schick determines, in relation to the le- 
gitimacy of governmental enactments in punishing criminals, 
that “...anything they do whose purpose is to benefit society, 
their law is law,’ and that the woman could be reported to the 
authorities, albeit he concludes that great scholars should not 
initiate this matter, but rather do nothing — neither save nor 
extradite the suspect. 


The State of Israel 

The Extradition Law, 5714 - 1954, determines the ways and 
means by which a person can be extradited from the State 
of Israel to another country that requests his extradition. 
Amongst the provisions set down in the Law, compliance with 
which is essential to perform the extradition, are the follow- 
ing: the existence of a reciprocal agreement between Israel and 
the requesting state; that the offense concerned not be of a po- 
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litical nature; that the extradition be to a state, the fairness of 
whose judicial proceedings the State of Israel acknowledges; 
and, that no person shall be extradited who has already been 
brought to trial in the State of Israel for the same offense. 

In the Aloni affair (HCJ 852/86 Aloni v. Minister of Jus- 
tice, PD 41(2)1) the issue of extradition was heard by the Su- 
preme Court of the State of Israel, together with an examina- 
tion of the existing legal framework in Israel in light of the 
principles of Jewish law. The Court was asked to decide the 
issue of whether the State should be ordered to extradite to 
the French authorities a man who was wanted in France for 
murder. The accused was declared extraditable according to 
the Israeli Extradition Law, pursuant to a treaty between the 
two states, but the justice minister decided not to execute the 
extradition order, due to fear of danger to the life of the de- 
fendant by prisoners in the French prison in the event of his 
extradition. Justice Menachem Elon analyzed the position of 
Jewish law on the topic of extradition at length and in great 
detail, based on the above-cited and other sources. His con- 
clusion was that the provisions of the Extradition Law accord, 
first and foremost, with the categorical stand of Jewish law, 
which negates the possibility that a suspect in the commission 
of an offense evade accountability for his acts, particularly if 
the alleged crime is murder. Justice Elon relies on the justifi- 
cations in favor of extradition approved by the great halakhic 
authorities, even where extradition was forced on the Jewish 
community by the non-Jewish authorities. These justifications 
were based either on substantive Jewish law itself, or on the 
principle of “dina de-malkhuta dina” - i.e., in order to establish 
social order and the rule of law. According to Elon, the sources 
of Jewish law indicate that throughout Jewish history extradi- 
tion was permitted in specific cases, even when no supervision 
of the judicial system or the penalty prescribed was performed 
by the Jewish community. Therefore, it is all the more justified 
today when it is executed freely by a sovereign Jewish State, 
with rights equal to those of the state requesting the extradi- 
tion, and when the Jewish State has the ability to monitor the 
integrity of the judicial system in the other state and to annul 
the extradition treaty with it in the event that the said judi- 
cial system lacks such integrity. Elon suggests that this view 
would be concurred with even by the authorities who opposed 
cooperation with non-Jewish courts unless the crime posed a 
danger to the Jewish community. This opposition was based 
on their fear of a miscarriage of justice being caused by the 
extradition, a fear that was regarded as more significant than 
the benefit gained in punishing the criminal. These being the 
reasons for their opposition to extradition based on coopera- 
tion with non-Jewish courts, the same authorities would not 
object to extradition performed by and with the advantages 
afforded by a sovereign Jewish State. 

From the above-cited rulings of Havvot Yair and She’ilat 
Yaavetz, which set forth a prohibition on shielding the crim- 
inal in cases of serious crimes, Justice Elon derives that, in a 
sovereign Jewish state, their rulings should be understood as 
indicating a duty to extradite. According to Elon, in a small 
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Jewish community the argument may be made that, while it is 
forbidden to conceal the offender from the authorities, there 
is no obligation to hand him over, and if the authorities so de- 
sire they can come and search for him. By contrast, in a sover- 
eign state, it is impossible to simply turn a blind eye, because 
such is not the way of a Jewish state, which has a duty either 
to try the offender, if this is possible according to its laws, or 
to extradite him to a state which has the ability to try him, 
subject to the restrictions stipulated in the law. According to 
the aforementioned arguments, when it is impossible to try 
the offender in Israel, the State of Israel must extradite the of- 
fender in order to eliminate the evil from its midst. 

In the same judgment, Justice Elon ruled that, in the 
event of a reasonable probability of danger to the life of the 
accused were he to serve his sentence in a foreign country, he 
should not be extradited. This was in contradistinction to the 
majority of the Court, who ruled that extradition should only 
be avoided in the event of a high probability of danger to his 
life. Justice Elon also ruled that the execution of the extradi- 
tion be delayed until arrangements are put in place to ensure 
that the accused’s wife will not find herself in a state of aban- 
donment (iggun). It should also be noted that, in this judg- 
ment, Justice Elon recommended that the Extradition Law 
be amended so as to allow a criminal sentenced by a foreign 
court to serve his sentence in an Israeli jail; indeed, in 1999 
the law was amended in this spirit. 

The position adopted by Justice Elon aroused contro- 
versy. Amongst his disputants was R. Shaul Yisraeli (see bibli- 
ography), who emphasized the prohibition of litigating before 
non-Jewish courts. According to R. Yisraeli, the possibility of 
delivering a Jew to the authorities by virtue of the Law of the 
King and “dina de-malkhuta dina” only exists where there is 
no autonomous government in Israel and no possibility of 
trying the criminal under Jewish law. In addition, he states 
that the authority of government law, by virtue of the princi- 
ple of “dina de-malkhuta dina,’ only applies to those citizens 
who live within the borders of that state. It does not extend 
to validate an extradition agreement between states, and it is 
therefore forbidden for the State to enter into an extradition 
treaty which, according to R. Yisraeli, has no validity from 
the halakhic point of view even post factum. R. Yisraeli also 
emphasizes the merits of the Land of Israel, by whose vir- 
tue arguments (for his innocence) may be found in his favor 
(Makkot 7a). The solution suggested by R. Yisraeli to ensure 
that the State of Israel does not become a “sanctuary for crimi- 
nals” is for the State to enact a law according extra-territorial 
status to Israeli criminal law, enabling all Jewish criminals to 
be tried in Israel. 

It should be noted that the Jerusalem Rabbinical Court, 
in considering the issue dealt with by the aforesaid Supreme 
Court judgment, determined that an extradition treaty made 
by the State of Israel with another state has halakhic validity 
by virtue of the principle of “dina de-malkhuta dina” because 
“jt is a matter of good governance that the State of Israel not 
become a refuge for Israeli criminals and that we should be 
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able to punish criminals who are located in other countries 
— in Israel” (File 8384/5747, pp. 27-28, given on 12 Tishrei 
5748, 5/10/87). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Elon, Jewish Law (1994), 4:1861, 
1862; idem, Jewish Law (Cases and Materials) (1999), 369-88; idem., 
“Laws of Extradition in Jewish Law,’ in: Tehumin, 8 (1986/7) 263-86; 
304-9 (in Hebrew); S. Yisraeli, “Extradition of an Offender to a For- 
eign Jurisdiction,” in: ibid., 287-96 (in Hebrew); J.D. Bleich, “Extra- 
dition of an Offender to a Non-Jewish People,’ in: ibid., 297-303 (in 
Hebrew); idem, “Extradition of an Offender Who Has Fled to Erez 
Yisrael,” in: Or ha-Mizrah, 35 (1986/7), 247-69; Y. Gershuni, “Is it Per- 
mitted for the Government of Israel to Extradite a Criminal to An- 
other Nation?” in: Or ha-Mizrah, 21 (1971/2), 69-77 (in Hebrew); B. 
Rabinowitz, “Teomim, Extradition For Imprisonment by Non-Jews” 
in: Noam, 7 (1963/4), 336-60 (in Hebrew). 
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Extrajudicial Remedies 

As in other ancient civilizations, the earliest method of vin- 
dicating violated rights under biblical law was self-redress. A 
burglar at night may be killed on the spot (Ex. 22:1), life may 
be taken for life (see *Blood-Avenger) and limb for limb (see 
*Talion). Even when another man’s rights were violated, one 
was exhorted not to stand idly by, but to interfere actively to 
vindicate them (Lev. 19:16; and cf. Ex. 23:4-5; Deut. 22:1-4). 
Again, as in other systems of law, self-redress was largely su- 
perseded by judicial redress - firstly because of unavoidable 
excesses on the part of avengers, secondly because the effec- 
tiveness of self-redress always depended upon the injured 
party being stronger than the wrongdoer and the weak vic- 
tim was in, the danger of being left without a remedy, and 
thirdly because an injured party ought not to be the judge in 
his own cause. The right to self-help survived in the criminal 
law mainly in the form of self-defense or the defense of oth- 
ers; but in civil law self-redress is in talmudic law much more 
in evidence than in most other systems, and was a well-estab- 
lished legal remedy. 

The biblical license to kill the nocturnal burglar (Ex.) is 
retained in talmudic law for the reason that such a burglar pre- 
sumably knows beforehand that, if caught, he might be killed 
by the irate landlord and is therefore presumed to come with 
the intention to kill the landlord first, and: “whoever comes 
to kill you, better forestall him and kill him first” (Yoma 85b; 
Maim. Yad, Genevah, 9:7-9). There is no restriction in law as 
to the mode of killing such a burglar: “you may kill him in 
whatever way you can” (Sanh. 72b). But if the thief is caught 
alive, no harm may be done to him; nor may the landlord 
lay hands on him if he knows that the thief comes for money 
only and has no murderous designs, or where there are peo- 
ple around who would hinder him (ibid.; Maim. ibid., 10-12). 
Similarly, the biblical allusion to the duty of saving the girl in 
danger (Deut. 22:27) led to the rule that a man was allowed 
to kill the persecutor in order to save the persecuted girl from 
death or rape (Maim. Yad, Roze’ah u-Shemirat Nefesh, 1:10). 
While efforts must be made to avert the danger by means other 
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than killing, a man is not to be charged with culpable homicide 
if he did kill even though the danger could have been averted 
by other means (ibid., 13). A person is under a duty to save an- 
other from death or rape even by killing the offender, and his 
failure to do so, while not a punishable offense (ibid., 15-16), 
is considered a grave sin (Lev. 19:16; Deut. 25:12). 

The general right of self-redress in civil cases has been 
stated by Maimonides as follows: “A man may take the law 
into his own hands, if he had the power to do so, since he acts 
in conformity with the law and he is not obliged to take the 
trouble and go to court, even though he would lose nothing 
by the delay involved in court proceedings; and where his ad- 
versary complained and brought him to court, and the court 
found that he had acted lawfully and had judged for himself 
truthfully according to law, his act cannot be challenged” 
(Yad., Sanhedrin, 2:12). This final rule was preceded by a dis- 
pute between talmudic jurists, some of whom held that a man 
may take the law into his own hands only where otherwise, 
ie., by going to court, he would suffer monetary damage (BK 
27b). This view was rejected because there could be nothing 
wrong in doing what the law had laid down as right in the 
first place (Piskei ha-Rosh 3:3). The party taking the law into 
his own hands only took the risk that the court might, on the 
complaint of the other party, overrule him; so that in cases of 
any doubt it was always safer to go to court at the outset. 

There were, however, cases of doubt as to what the law 
actually was, and as to where the respective rights of the par- 
ties lay - in which instance the court would uphold the title of 
that party who had already taken the law into his own hands 
and put the court, so to speak, before a fait accompli (kol de- 
allim gaver: BB 34b). The reason for this rule - “a very star- 
tling phenomenon indeed” (Herzog) - is stated by Asheri to 
be that it would be unreasonable to leave the parties quarrel- 
ing all the time - one trying to outwit the other - so it was 
laid down that once one of them had possessed himself of the 
chose in action, he was to prevail; the presumption being that 
the better and truer one’s right is, the better and more unre- 
lenting effort one will make to vindicate it, while a man with 
a doubtful right will not go to the trouble of vindicating it at 
the risk of being again deprived of it in court (Piskei ha-Rosh 
3:22). This reasoning appears to be both legally and psycho- 
logically unsatisfactory; a better explanation might be that 
where the other party did not establish any better title to the 
chose in action, he could not succeed as against the party in 
possession, such possession being for this purpose recognized 
as accompanied by a claim of right (see *Evidence). 

The rule applied not only to land but also to movables 
and money. Although courts are no longer competent to award 
*fines, where a person entitled in law to a fine has taken it from 
the wrongdoer, tefisah, he may retain it (BK 15b; Sh. Ar, HM 
1:5); and where he had taken more than was due to him, the 
wrongdoer may sue only for the return of the balance (Tur 
and Rema, ibid.). A wife who had succeeded in collecting her 
ketubbah from her husband is allowed to retain it notwith- 
standing the husband's contention that only half of it is due 
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to her (Ket. 16b). The holder of a bill which was unenforce- 
able because of formal defects may retain the amount of the 
bill if he succeeded in collecting it (the numerous and rather 
complicated rules of tefisah were compiled by Jacob Lissa 
and are appended to ch. 25 of the standard editions of Sh. Ar., 
HM). But there is a notable exception to this rule; namely, no 
creditor may enter the debtor’s house against his will, for it 
is written, “Thou shalt stand without” (Deut. 24:11); nor may 
the debtor’s property be attached or sold in satisfaction of a 
debt otherwise than by process of the court (BM 9:13). Even 
where the debtor had agreed, by contract in writing, that the 
creditor may satisfy himself by seizing the debtor’s property 
in case of default, the creditor was not allowed to do so except 
where no court was available to award him a legal judgment 
(Sh. Ar, HM 61,6; see *Execution; *Pledge). 

Two instances of extrajudicial authority in inflicting pun- 
ishments for crime may be mentioned. One is the prerogative 
of the king to kill any person disobeying or slandering him 
(Maim. Yad., Melakhim, 3:8) — not only is the king not bound 
by the rules of law and procedure, but he may lawfully exe- 
cute murderers acquitted for lack of evidence or other formal 
grounds if he considers it necessary for the public good (ibid., 
10). The other is the right of zealots (kanna’im) to kill thieves 
of Temple utensils, idolatrous blasphemers, and men cohabit- 
ing with idolatresses, without legal process, if they are caught 
inflagrante delicto (Sanh. 9:6): this rule derives its justification 
from the praise God heaped on Phinehas for his impassioned 
act in stabbing the man whom he found cohabiting with the 
Midianite woman (Num. 25:6-13). 


Extralegal Remedies 

Instances are already reported in the Bible of punishments 
being inflicted, mostly drastic and wholesale, and sometimes 
at the express command of God, but outside the framework 
of the law and without legal process (e.g., Gen. 34:25-29; Ex. 
32:27-28; Judg. 20:13). With the elaboration of talmudic crimi- 
nal law and procedure and rules of evidence, and the conse- 
quential complication of the criminal process, the necessity 
soon arose for extraordinary procedures in cases of emergency 
(Horaat Shaah): it was in such an emergency that Simeon b. 
Shetah is reported to have sentenced and executed 80 witches 
in Ashkelon on one day (Sanh. 6:4). Extralegal punishments 
such as these were stated to be justified or even mandatory 
whenever the court considered their infliction necessary for 
upholding the authority and enforcing the observance of the 
law (Yev. 90b; TJ, Hag. 2:2,78a). With the lapse of capital ju- 
risdiction (see *bet din) - but not previously, as some schol- 
ars wrongly hold - this emergency power was called in aid 
to enable courts to administer the criminal law and uphold 
law and order generally, the very lapsing of the jurisdiction 
creating the “emergency” which necessitated the recourse to 
such emergency powers. Thus, courts were empowered to in- 
flict corporal and even capital punishment on offenders who 
were not, under the law, liable to be so punished (Maim. Yad, 
Sanhedrin, 24:4); and there are instances already in talmu- 
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dic times of illegal punishments being administered - such 
as cutting off the hand of a recidivist offender (Sanh. 58b), or 
burning an adulteress alive (Sanh. 52b; the Talmud (ibid.), 
however, adds: “That was done because the bet din at that 
time was not learned in the law.’), or piercing the eyes of a 
murderer (Sanh. 27a). In post-talmudic times, new forms of 
*capital punishment were advisedly introduced, not only for 
penological reasons but also to demonstrate that these courts 
were not administering the regular law. Justification for such 
innovations was found in the biblical reference to “the judges 
that shall be in those days” (Deut. 17:9), the nature and content 
of the Horaat Shaah, as the term indicates, depending on the 
circumstances and requirements of the time (Bet ha-Behirah 
Sanh. 52b; Resp. Rashba vol. 5, no. 238). The same consider- 
ations led to a general dispensation with formal requirements 
of the law of evidence and *procedure (Resp. Rashba vol. 4, 
no. 311). Conversely, prior deviations from such law, as, e.g., 
executions on the strength of *confessions only, were retro- 
spectively explained as exceptional emergencies (Maim., loc. 
cit. 18:6). 

A peculiar instance of an extra-legal remedy is the rule 
that where a litigant has a dangerously violent man for his ad- 
versary, he may be allowed to sue him in non-Jewish courts 
under non-Jewish law (Maim. ibid., 26:7; Resp.Rosh 6:27; Tur, 
HM 2; see *Judicial Autonomy; *Mishpat Ivri). In civil cases, 
courts are vested with proprietary powers so as to be able to 
do justice and grant remedies even contrary to the letter of 
the law (Maim. loc. cit., 24:6; and see *Confiscation and Ex- 


propriation; *Takkanot). 
[Haim Hermann Cohn] 


The fundamental provision referred to above allowed the 
Bet Din to deviate from original Biblical and Talmudic law in 
matters of evidence, procedure and penal policy, guided by 
the needs of the time and the place. Based on this provision, 
both the courts and the communal leaders utilized their au- 
thority to enact communal regulations (see entry: *Takkanot 
ha-Kahal) with detailed legislation concerning penal policy. 
Formally, such regulations are defined as “emergency provi- 
sions” (horaat shaah), but they were in fact incorporated into 
substantive Jewish law. Indeed, Jewish courts throughout the 
Jewish Diaspora occasionally exercised their extra-legal pu- 
nitive powers to adjudicate capital cases, and even to impose 
death sentences, without requiring a court of 23, and without 
being bound by the stringent rules of evidence imposed by 
the original Jewish law. 

The Israeli Supreme Court discussed this issue at length 
in the Nagar case (Cr.A 543/79 Nagar v. State of Israel 35 (1) 
PD 113. Based on this principle, Justice Elon ruled that sus- 
pects could be convicted for the commission of murder even 
where the Court had no direct evidence of their commission 
of the crime, and even where the dead body had not been 
found. 

For a broad discussion of this topic, see entries: *Capital 


Punishment; *Evidence. 
[Menachem Elon (2"¢ ed.)] 
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EYAL (Heb. 7x; “strength”), kibbutz in central Israel, on the 
eastern border of the Sharon, northeast of the Arab town 
Qalgilya, affiliated with Ha-Kibbutz ha-Me’uhad. Eyal was 
originally founded on July 3, 1947 as a *Palmah outpost near 
the Syrian border east of Lake Huleh, where it fulfilled a vital 
function during the Israel War of Independence (1948). Af- 
ter the war, the settlement was transferred (Nov. 1, 1948) to 
its present site, which was also vulnerable to attack until the 
Six-Day War of 1967. Its farming was based on field crops, or- 
chards including organic farming and milch cattle. The kib- 
butz operates two factories: Eyal Microwave for microwave 
components and one for optical lenses (in partnership with 
kibbutz *Shamir). In 2002 the population was 385. 
WEBSITE: www.eyal.org.il. 
{Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


EYBESCHUETZ, JONATHAN (ben Nathan Nata; 1690/95- 
1764), talmudist and kabbalist. Eybeschuetz, a child prodigy, 
studied in Poland, Moravia, and Prague. In his youth, after the 
death of his father, he studied in Prossnitz under Meir Eisen- 
stadt and Eliezer ha-Levi Ettinger, his uncle, and in Vienna 
under Samson Wertheimer. He married the daughter of Isaac 
Spira, the av bet din of Bunzlau. After traveling for some time 
he settled in Prague in 1715, and in time became head of the 
yeshivah and a famous preacher. When he was in Prague he 
had many contacts with priests and the intelligentsia, debat- 
ing religious topics and matters of faith with them. He became 
friendly with Cardinal Hassebauer and also discussed reli- 
gious questions with him. Through the help of the cardinal, 
Eybeschuetz received permission to print the Talmud with the 
omission of all passages contradicting the principles of Chris- 
tianity. Aroused to anger by this, David *Oppenheim and the 
rabbis of Frankfurt had the license to print revoked. 

The people of Prague held Eybeschuetz in high esteem 
and he was considered second only to David Oppenheim. In 
1725 he was among the Prague rabbis who excommunicated 
the Shabbatean sect. After the death of David Oppenheim 
(1736), he was appointed dayyan of Prague. Elected rabbi of 
Metz in 1741, he subsequently became rabbi of the “Three 
Communities,’ Altona, Hamburg, and Wandsbek (1750). Both 
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in Metz and in Altona he had many disciples and was consid- 
ered a great preacher. 

His position in the Three Communities, however, was 
undermined when the dispute broke out concerning his sus- 
pected leanings toward Shabbateanism. This controversy ac- 
companied Eybeschuetz throughout his life, and the quarrel 
had repercussions in every community from Holland to Po- 
land. His main opponent was Jacob *Emden, also a famous 
talmudist and his rival in the candidature to the rabbinate of 
the Three Communities. The quarrel developed into a great 
public dispute which divided the rabbis of the day. While most 
of the German rabbis opposed Eybeschuetz, his support came 
from the rabbis of Poland and Moravia. A fruitless attempt 
at mediation was made by Ezekiel *Landau, rabbi of Prague. 
Most of Eybeschuetz’ own community was loyal to him and 
confidently accepted his refutation of the charges made by 
his opponent, but dissension reached such a pitch that both 
sides appealed to the authorities in Hamburg and the gov- 
ernment of Denmark for a judicial ruling. The king favored 
Eybeschuetz and ordered new elections, which resulted in 
his reappointment. Yet the literary polemic continued, even 
prompting several Christian scholars to participate, some of 
whom, thinking that Eybeschuetz was a secret Christian, came 
to his defense. After his reelection as rabbi of the Three Com- 
munities, some rabbis of Frankfurt, Amsterdam, and Metz 
challenged him to appear before them to reply to the suspi- 
cions raised against him. Eybeschuetz refused, and when the 
matter was brought before the Council of the Four Lands in 
1753, the council issued a ruling in his favor. In 1760 the quar- 
rel broke out once more when some Shabbatean elements were 
discovered among the students of Eybeschuetz’ yeshivah. At 
the same time his younger son, Wolf, presented himself as 
a Shabbatean prophet, with the result that the yeshivah was 
closed. When Moses Mendelssohn was in Hamburg in 1761, 
Eybeschuetz treated him with great respect, even publishing 
a letter on him (Kerem Hemed, 3 (1838), 224-5), incontrovert- 
ible testimony to Eybeschuetz’ awareness of Mendelssohn's 
ideological approach. 

Eybeschuetz was considered not only one of the great- 
est preachers of his time but also one of the giants of the Tal- 
mud, acclaimed for his acumen and particularly incisive in- 
tellect. Thirty of his works in the field of halakhah have been 
published. His method of teaching aroused great enthusi- 
asm among the pilpulists, and his works, Urim ve-Tummim 
on Hoshen Mishpat (1775-77), Kereti u-Feleti on Yoreh Deah 
(1763), and Benei Ahuvah on Maimonides (1819), were con- 
sidered masterpieces of pilpulistic literature. To the present 
day they are regarded as classics by students of the Talmud. 
They are unique in that the many pilpulim they include are 
in most cases based on clear, logical principles that give them 
their permanent value. His homiletic works, Yaarot Devash 
(1779-82), Tiferet Yonatan (1819), and Ahavat Yonatan (1766), 
also found many admirers. In succeeding generations his rep- 
utation was sustained by these works. Since (apart from Kereti 
u-Feleti) his works were not printed in his lifetime, it is clear 
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that his great influence among his contemporaries must have 
derived from the power of his oral teaching and from his per- 
sonality, both of which were highly praised by many writers. 
Of his books on the Kabbalah, only one was printed, Shem 
Olam (1891), but during his lifetime Eybeschuetz was consid- 
ered a great kabbalist. 

Opinions are still divided on the assessment of this strik- 
ing personality, his supporters and detractors vying with one 
another with an extraordinary intensity. The great bitterness 
surrounding the controversies on the question of his secret 
relationship with the Shabbateans stems precisely from his 
being recognized as a true master of the Torah. It was hard to 
believe that a man who had himself signed a herem against 
the Shabbateans could have secretly held their beliefs. Sus- 
picions were aroused against him on two occasions: in 1724, 
with the appearance of a manuscript entitled Va-Avo ha-Yom 
el ha-Ayin, which the Shabbateans, and also several of his own 
students, ascribed to him. This book (preserved in Ms.) is in- 
disputably a Shabbatean work. Even after he had signed the 
herem against the Shabbateans, suspicion was not allayed and 
it prevented his election to the rabbinate of Prague. In 1751, 
the dispute grew more virulent when some amulets written 
by Eybeschuetz in Metz and Altona were opened. Jacob Em- 
den deciphered them and found that they contained unmis- 
takable Shabbatean formulae (Sefat Emet, 1752). Eybeschuetz 
denied that the amulets had any continuous logical mean- 
ing, maintaining that they consisted simply of “Holy Names” 
(Luhot Edut, 1755), and he even put forward an interpretation 
of them based on his system. His opponents retorted that the 
real interpretation of the amulets could be discovered from the 
work attributed to him, Va-Avo ha-Yom el ha-Ayin, and that 
they could and should be interpreted as having a meaning- 
ful content. Scholarly historical research has advanced three 
views concerning Eybeschuetz’ relationship with Shabbate- 
anism: that he was never a Shabbatean and that suspicions 
on this score were completely unfounded (Zinz, Mortimer, 
Cohen, Klemperer); that he was a Shabbatean in his youth 
but turned his back on the sect around the time of the herem 
of 1725 (Bernhard Baer, Saul Pinhas Rabinowitz); that he was 
a crypto-Shabbatean from the time he studied in Prossnitz 
and Prague until the end of his life (Graetz, David Kahana, 
Scholem, Perlmutter). An interpretation of his kabbalistic be- 
liefs must also depend on his relationship with Shabbatean- 
ism. Some believe that the book Shem Olam, which deals with 
the philosophical explanation of the nature of God, is a work 
whose kabbalistic teaching only confirms generally accepted 
kabbalistic teaching (Mieses); others consider that the book is 
undoubtedly Shabbatean in its conception of God (Perlmut- 
ter). Still others believe that the work is a forgery or was er- 
roneously attributed to Eybeschuetz (Margulies). Recent re- 
search has demonstrated a close relationship between Shem 
Olam and Va-Avo ha-Yom el ha-Ayin. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Brilling, in: HUCA, 34 (1963), 217-28; 35 
(1964), 255-73; D.L. Zinz, Gedulat Yehonatan (1930); M.J. Cohen, 
Jacob Emden, a Man of Controversy (1937); G. Scholem in; Ks, 16 
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(1939-40), 320-38; idem, in: Zion, 6 (1940-1), 96-100; idem, Leket 
Margaliyyot (1941); R. Margulies, Sibbat Hitnahaguto shel Rabbenu 
Yaakov me-Emden le-Rabbenu Yehonatan Eybeschuetz (1941); A. Ha- 
Shiloni (I. Raphael), La-Pulmus ha-Mehuddash al Shabbeta'uto shel 
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[Gershom Scholem] 


EYDOUX, EMMANUEL, pen name of Roger Eisinger 
(1913- ), French author. Descended from Alsatian Jews, he 
was born in Marseilles, where he engaged in business until 
1965. He then abandoned commerce and taught Jewish history 
and thought in an ort school. He was active in the cultural life 
of the Marseilles Jewish community. Eydoux began publishing 
poems in 1945, under the pen name of “Catapulte” He then 
wrote plays and books on the history of Judaism. The main 
poetic works of Eydoux were Le Chant de I’Exil (1945-47), 
Abraham l’Hébreu et Samuelle Voyant (1946), L’Evangile selon 
les Hébreux (1954), and Elégies inachevées (1959). He wrote a 
play, Ghetto a Varsovie (1960), and a tetralogy including Po- 
grom (1963) and Eliezer ben Yehouda (1966). Eydoux was also 
the author of Le dernier Pourimspiel des orphelins du docteur 
Janusz Korczak (1967), which has its setting in the Warsaw 
ghetto under the Nazis. His didactic works include La Sci- 
ence de l’Etre (1949) and Introduction a histoire de la civili- 


sation d'Israél (1961). 
[Moshe Catane] 


EYLENBURG, ISSACHAR BAER BEN ISRAEL LEISER 
PARNAS (1550-1623), talmudist. Eylenburg was born in Po- 
sen and studied under Mordecai *Jaffe, *Judah Loew b. Beza- 
lel (the “Maharal”) of Prague, and Joshua *Falk. He served as 
rabbi and av bet din of Gorizia, Italy. In his Beer Sheva (Frank- 
furt, 1709), he attempts to provide tosafot for those tractates 
which do not possess them. His halakhic method is original. 
Taking the actual talmudic halakhah as the basis of his dis- 
cussion, he adopts a critical attitude to the commentaries of 
such rishonim as Isaac *Alfasi, *Rashi, and *Maimonides, not 
hesitating to disagree with them or even to reject them. He is 
opposed to philosophy, condemning Maimonides and oth- 
ers who “arrogated to themselves the right to read the works 
of sectarians.” The work follows to a considerable extent the 
method of Judah Loew b. Bezalel in halakhah. Eylenburg 
also wrote Zeidah la-Derekh (Prague, 1623), a supercommen- 
tary to Rashi’s commentary on the Pentateuch, with glosses 
to other supercommentaries on Rashi, including that of Eli- 
jah *Mizrahi. His halakhic work was highly regarded by the 
scholars of Safed, who invited him in 1621 to serve as rabbi of 
the Ashkenazi community of that city, in place of Moses Da 
*Castellazzo whom they wished to dismiss. Eylenburg de- 
clined the invitation, only to be invited again upon Castel- 
lazzo’s death, when he accepted. He died in Austerlitz on his 
way to Safed. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, 1 (1852), 115, no. 427; Perles, in: Mew], 
14 (1865), 123; S.M. Chones, Toledot ha-Posekim (1910), 59, 93-95; Got- 
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[Isaac Zeev Kahane] 


EYNIKEYT (“Unity”), official organ of the Jewish *Anti-Fas- 
cist Committee in the Soviet Union. Eynikeyt began to ap- 
pear in Kuibyshev in June 1942 once every ten days under the 
editorship of Shakhne Epstein. The editorial board consisted 
of: D. *Bergelson, Y. *Dobrushin, S. *Halkin, S. *Mikhoels, L. 
Strongin, I. *Fefer, L. *Kvitko, and A. *Kushnirov. After Epstein 
died, G. Shitz was named chief editor. In July 1943 Eynikeyt 
moved to Moscow and became a weekly magazine. By Febru- 
ary 1945 it began to come out three times a week, but publica- 
tion was stopped on Nov. 20, 1948, with the liquidation of all 
Jewish cultural institutions in the U.S.S.R. Altogether, about 
700 issues of Eynikeyt were published, and its contributors 
included all the Yiddish writers of the Soviet Union. Some of 
their contributions were first published there, like Fefer’s fa- 
mous poem “Ich bin a Yid” (“I Am a Jew”). The newspaper 
was devoted entirely to the war effort, carrying stories on the 
atrocities perpetrated against Jews in the countries occupied 
by the Germans and emphasizing the contribution and the 
bravery of Jews in the war against the Nazis. There was a col- 
umn called “Jewish Life Abroad,’ with reports on Jewish events 
outside the U.S.S.R., Jews in the anti-Nazi underground, and 
also events in the yishuv of Palestine. The paper reported the 
visit of Mikhoels and Fefer to the U.S., Canada, Mexico, and 
Great Britain, and also the visit of the Americans Goldberg 
and Novik. These visits later served the kGB in drawing up its 
accusations of espionage for the West in the case of the Jew- 
ish Anti-Fascist Committee. After the war Eynikeyt contin- 
ued to appear under the guidance and supervision of the So- 
viet authorities. This control was especially noticeable in the 
paper's editorial policy toward the struggle of the yishuv in 
Palestine. In the first half of 1948, in conformity with official 
Soviet policy, the paper supported Israel’s *War of Indepen- 
dence and the establishment of the State of Israel. But from 
September 1948 until its dissolution, it published attacks on 
Zionism. The employees of Eynikeyt shared the fate of other 
Jewish cultural activists. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ben- Yosef, in: Yad Vashem Studies, 4 (1960), 
135-61; Litvak, in: Gesher (1966), 218-32. 
[Yehuda Slutsky / Shmuel Spector (274 ed.)] 


EYTAN, RACHEL (1931-1987), Hebrew author. Eytan spent 
part of her childhood in children’s homes and later lived in a 
kibbutz. She was trained as a teacher and worked with children 
of new immigrants. Her first novel, Ha-Rakia ha-Hamishi 
(1962; The Fifth Heaven, 1985) depicts in realistic style the life 
of abandoned children living in an orphanage in Erez Israel 
during World War 11. The novel, which was awarded the pres- 
tigious Brenner Prize, was one of the early attempts of Israeli 
literature to deal with the underprivileged “inferior” groups 
of the new Jewish society. In 1967 Eytan moved to New York 
and was appointed professor of Hebrew and Yiddish at Hofstra 
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University. Her second novel, Shidah ve-Shidot (“Pleasures of 
Man,’ 1974) is the story of a young married woman who has 
a passionate affair with a member of the Israel Philharmonic 
Orchestra, told against the background of the urban, hedonis- 
tic society of Tel Aviv following the Six-Day War. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Oren, in: Yedioth Aharonoth (Dec. 6, 1974); 
E. Ben Ezer, in: Al ha-Mishmar (Dec. 6, 1974); A. Zehavi, in: Yedioth 
Aharonoth (Dec. 20, 1974); G. Shaked, Ha-Sipporet ha-Ivrit, 4 (1993), 
161-62, 383; T. Mishmar, “Ein Osim Lehem mi-Ideologyot” (on The 
Fifth Heaven), in: Teoriyah u-Vikkoret, 7 (1995), 147-58. 


[Anat Feinberg (24 ed.) ] 


EYTAN (Ettinghausen), WALTER (1910-2001), Israel diplo- 
mat. He was the son of Maurice L. Ettinghausen (1882-1974), 
bibliophile and antiquarian bookseller. Eytan, born in Mu- 
nich, was educated in England and taught German language 
and literature in Oxford from 1934. Eytan served in the Brit- 
ish army from 1940 to 1945. Settling in Palestine in 1946, he 
served as director of the Civil Service and Diplomatic College 
of the *Jewish Agency in Jerusalem. In this capacity, and par- 
ticularly as first general director of the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs under Moshe *Sharett and Golda *Meir (1948-59), 
he greatly influenced the structure and character of Israel’s 
foreign service. In 1949 he headed the Israel delegation both 
to the Rhodes armistice negotiations and to the Lausanne 
Conference with the Arab states (see State of *Israel: His- 
torical Survey). In 1955 Eytan headed the Israel delegation to 
the Atomic Energy Conference in Geneva. He served as 
Israel ambassador to France from 1959 until 1970. In March 
1972, Eytan was appointed head of the Board of Governors 
of the Israel Broadcasting Authority, in succession to Chaim 
*Yahil, and held the position until his retirement in 1978. 
He wrote The First Ten Years: Diplomatic History of Israel 
(1958). 

[Netanel Lorch] 


EZEKIEL, a major prophet who is said to have begun proph- 
esying in the fifth year of Jehoiachin’s exile in Babylonia, 
seven years before the final fall of Jerusalem; his prophe- 
cies are recorded in the book that bears his name. The name 
Ezekiel (Heb. 9xp1m?; Gk. Iezkiél; Vulg. Ezechiel [cf., in 1 
Chron. 24:16, and for ()7?777N(?)], = NPIT??) seems to be 
derived from °X8 pin? “may God strengthen” (namely, “the 
child” (so Noth, Personennamen, 202; others cf., Ezek. 3:8f., 


14)). 


LOCATION OF THE BOOK IN THE CANON 


The talmudic arrangement of the major prophets is Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, and Isaiah, the departure from the true historical 
order being justified thus: “The Book of Kings ends with 
doom, Jeremiah is all doom, Ezekiel begins with doom but 
ends with consolation, while Isaiah is all consolation, so we 
place doom alongside doom and consolation alongside conso- 
lation” (BB 14b). This arrangement appears in some early Bible 
manuscripts (Ginsburg, Introduction, 5), but manuscripts of 
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Book of Ezekiel — Contents 


Chs. 1:1-3:21 


The call of the prophet. 


Chs. 3:22-24:27. The doom of Judah and Jerusalem. 


3:22-5:17 House arrest and dramatic representation of 
siege and punishment. 

6:1-7:27 Prophecies against the mountains of Israel and 
the populations of the land. 

8:1-11:25 A visionary transportation to Jerusalem. 

12:1-20 Dramatic representation of the exile of Judah 
and its king. 

12:21-14:11 On false prophets and the popular attitude 
towards prophecy. 

14:12-23 No salvation through vicarious merit. 

15:1-8 Parable of the vine wood. 

16:1-63 Parable of the nymphomaniacal adulteress. 

17:1-24 Parable of the two eagles. 

18:1-32 God’s absolute justice. 

19:1-14 A dirge over the monarchy. 

20:1-44 The compulsory new exodus. 

21:1-37 The punishing sword: three oracles. 

22:1-31 Unclean Jerusalem: three oracles. 

23:1-49 The dissolute sisters, Oholah and Oholibah. 

24:1-14 The filthy pot: a parable of Jerusalem. 

24:15-27 Death of the prophet’s wife. 


Chs. 25:1-32:32 Dooms against foreign nations. 


25:1-17 Brief dooms against Ammon, Moab, Edom, and 
Philistia. 
26:1-28:26 Doom against Phoenicia. 
29:1-32:32 Seven oracles against Egypt. 
Ch. 33:1-33 A miscellany from the time of the fall. 


Chs. 34:1-39:29 Prophecies of Israel’s restoration. 


34:1-31 Renovation of the leadership of Israel. 

35:1-36:15 — Renovation of the mountains of Israel. 

36:16—-38 A new heart and spirit: the condition of lasting 
possession of the land. 

37:1-28 The revival of the dead bones of Israel and the 
unification of its two scepters. 

38:1-39:29 The invasion of Gog and his fall. 


Chs. 40:1-48:35 A messianic priestly code. 
40:1-43:12  Avvisionary transportation to the future temple. 
43:13-46:24 Ordinances of the cult and its personnel. 
47:1-12 The life-giving stream issuing from the temple. 
47:13-48:35 Allocation of the land. 








the Ben Asher tradition (e.g., Leningrad, Aleppo) and the early 
printings follow the proper chronological order (Isaiah, Jere- 
miah, and Ezekiel) as in present texts (cf. Kimhi’s introduction 
to Jeremiah; Minhat Shais introduction to Isaiah). 


STRUCTURE AND CONTENTS 


The talmudic bipartition of the book recalls Josephus’ state- 
ment that Ezekiel “left behind two books” (Jos., Ant., 10:79) — 
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The Dates in the Book of Ezekiel 








Text Year Month Day B.C.E.1 Event 

1:1 30 4 5 Note? Vision of heavenly beings. 

1:2f. 5 - 5 July? 593 Vision of God’s vehicle and call of the prophet. 
3:16 A week later Appointment as lookout. 

8:1 6 6 5 Sept. 592 Vision of temple abominations. 

20:1 7 5 10 Aug. 591 Prophecy of compulsory exodus. 

24:1 9 10 108 Jan. 588 Beginning of Jerusalem’s siege. 

26:1 11 = 1 587-6 Prophecy of Tyre’s destruction. 

29:1 10 10 12 Jan. 587 Prophecy of Egypt’s destruction. 

29:17 27 1 1 April 571 Tyre’s doom amended, substituting Egypt therefor. 
30:20 11 1 7 April 587 Prophecy of Pharaoh’s destruction. 

31:1 11 3 1 June 587 Parable of Pharaoh as a fallen tree. 

32:1 12! 12 1 March 5854 Dirge over Pharaoh. 

32:17 12 -5 15 March 585° Lament over Pharaoh in Sheol. 

33:21 12 10 5 Jan. 585 Arrival of fugitive with news of Jerusalem’s fall®. 
40:1 25 1/7’ 10 April/Oct. 5737 Vision of future temple. 





1 The year-count in the dates starts from the exile of King Jehoiachin (1:2; 33:21; 40:1), datable by a Babylonian chronicle to 2 Adar (mid-March) 597. However, II Chron. 
36:10 has the exile beginning at “the turn of the year” — i.e., the next month, Nisan, the start of Nebuchadnezzar’s 8th year (II Kings 24:12). The era of the exile thus be- 
gan in Nisan (April) 597, and its years, like Babylonian regnal years, ran from Nisan to Adar. 

2 The date formula in vs. 2 is manifestly an editorial gloss on that of vs. 1 (hence the third person and the absence of the month); the era of the 30th year is enigmatic (tra- 

ditionally: from the discovery of the Torah in Josiah’s reign [622 B.C.E.], or the jubilee year [see note 7 below]). Some take 30 to be the age of the prophet at his call (cf. 

Gen. 8:13). 

Not the usual data formula: = II Kings 25:1 and perhaps taken from there. 

LXX: 11th year, i.e. 586. 

Month to be supplied from 32:1; LXX: 1st month (April 586). 

About five months after Jerusalem’s fall, in the summer of 586 (Tammuz [July]—Ab [August], Jer. 39:2; 52:6f., 12), the 19th (Nisan—Adar) year of Nebuchadnezzar and the 

11th (Tishri-Elul) year of Zedekiah. 

7 Heb. Rosh Ha-Shanah; LXX: first month (Nisan [April]); tradition, comparing Lev. 25:9: seventh month (Tishri [Oct.]). Tradition thus makes the 25th year of exile a jubilee 
year; since 20 years before is called the 30th year (1:1, taking 1:2 as its gloss), tradition interprets it as counting to a jubilee that coincided with the discovery of the Torah 
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in the reign of Zedekiah (see Targum and Kimhi at 1:1). 


possibly (cf. R. Marcus) a reference to the fact that chapters 
1-24 are, on the whole, prophecies of Israel’s doom, while 
chapters 25-48 are prophecies of consolation. The contents 
of the book may be subsumed under these two major ru- 
brics, with further specification by subject and date. (See Ta- 
ble: Book of Ezekiel - Contents and Table: Dates in the Book 
of Ezekiel.) 

The marking of certain prophecies (or events) by dates 
possibly signifies their evidential value to the prophet (cf. his 
concern over being vindicated by events: 2:5; 12:26ff.; 29:21; 
33:33) and may adumbrate the Second Isaiah’s argument from 
prophecy (Isa. 41:26f.; 42:9; 44:8; 45:21; 46:10f.; 48:3ff.). First 
practiced by Jeremiah’s biographer, the custom of dating is at its 
height in Ezekiel, and is followed by Haggai (1:1, 15; 2:1; 10; 20) 
and Zechariah (1:1; 7:1) - though Ezekiel’s formula is unique. 

From the prophet'’s call to the start of Jerusalem's siege 
the dated prophecies are condemnatory, and this is true of 
the great bulk of chapters 1-24 (cf. the scroll of “laments and 
moaning and woe” that the prophet eats in 2:10-3:3). During 
the siege years and briefly thereafter, the dated prophecies 
condemn Israel's neighbors - the subjects of chapters 25-32 
(note the clustering of dates in the Egypt oracles, perhaps 
signifying an expectation of Egypt's imminent fall). The 
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news of Jerusalem’s fall is embedded in a miscellany of brief 
oracles related to the first part of the book (ch. 33), and is fol- 
lowed by consolatory prophecies of Israel’s restoration (chs. 
34-48). The sole dated prophecy among these opens the de- 
tailed program of the future theocracy’s institutions in chap- 
ters 40-48. 

The division of the book into pre-fall doom prophecies 
and post-fall consolations must thus be at once qualified by 
recognition of the intermediate status of the oracles against 
foreign nations; both thematically and chronologically they 
straddle the two major divisions. Moreover, the two divisions 
are not strictly homogeneous thematically (nor is it likely they 
ever were). Besides prophecies of doom, the first half of the 
book contains both calls to repentance (14:6; 18) and a few 
consolations (e.g., 17:22-24), of which 11:14-21 is palpably 
pre-fall (though intruded into its present context by associa- 
tion with what precedes it). Similarly, condemnation appears 
in the post-fall prophecies (e.g., 34:1-10; 36:3 ff.) - entirely 
appropriate to its context. Nor is the block of foreign-nation 
oracles exhaustive: a veiled anti-Babylonian oracle comes ear- 
lier (21:33-37) and an explicit anti-Edomite oracle comes later 
(ch. 35), both integrated into their contexts. Nor is the dating 
strictly followed in the face of a good countervailing reason. 
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Grouping the Egyptian oracles entailed an overlap between 
the last-dated of them and the arrival of the fugitive from 
Jerusalem. And the eventual substitution of Egypt for Tyre 
as Nebuchadnezzar’s prey (in the dated appendix to ch. 29) 
advised setting the Tyrian prophecies ahead of the Egyptian, 
though the latter set in first. 

The book thus shows signs of a deliberate editing and 
arrangement along thematic-chronological lines. Occasional 
erratic entities are not enough to destroy this overall impres- 
sion. 

‘The stylistic consistency of the book is striking. Except- 
ing 1:2ff. (an editorial gloss to 1:1), it is couched in the form 
of a first-person report by the prophet of God’s communica- 
tions to him or the visions he was shown. Only five statements 
in the book are his own (4:14; 9:8; 11:13; 21:5). His reactions to 
popular sayings, even his complaints, are clothed as oracles 
of encouragement or exhortation (contrast, e.g., 33:30-33 with 
Jer. 15:10ff.). Oracle-reports begin with: NA 27 (PF) 1 
(“This word of the Lord came to me”). The prophet is ad- 
dressed O78 Ja (“O man!” or “mortal!”) often followed by an 
imperative to say or do something (the prophet rarely reports 
that he executed the order). The message proper is introduced 
by '7 78 7 (“Thus said the Lord”), whose frequency is ex- 
plained by 2:4; 10:11; 3:27. Doom-prophecies regularly state the 
ground of the punishment, introducing it with ]y? (“inasmuch 
as”), followed by the sentence of punishment, introduced by 
19? (“so then” or “assuredly”). The characteristically Ezekelian 
concluding phrase is ’7 °38 °D (QNYT?) 19771 (“then they [you] 
shall know that I am the Lord”) - with minor variations. A 
penchant for formulas is one of several affinities of Ezekiel to 
the priestly writings of the Pentateuch (see *Holiness Code). 


ANALYSIS OF THE CONTENTS 


The Call of the Prophet 

(1:1-3:21). By the Chebar River (Akk. nar Kabari, a large canal 
that left the Euphrates near Babylon and passed through Nip- 
pur), the prophet is accosted and overwhelmed by a cloud- 
and-fire apparition of the divine vehicle - a wheeled platform, 
borne by four hybrid creatures — on which was enthroned the 
fiery Majesty (kavod) of the Lord. Fortified to face his defi- 
ant audience, the prophet is sent to announce to them God's 
coming punishment (cf. Jer. 1:7ff; 18f.). He is fed a scroll on 
which the doom is inscribed (cf. Jer. 15:16). Afterward a wind 
bears him to the exile community of Tel Abib (Akk. til abibi, 
“mound [abandoned since the time] of the Flood”), where he 
recovers from shock. Again he is addressed and appointed to 
be a lookout to warn Israel of the catastrophic consequences 
of their wickedness. This role delimits his responsibility: as 
a lookout, he is not accountable for the reaction of his audi- 
ence - an important release for a prophet anticipating an in- 
different or hostile reception. 

The appearance of the fiery presence of God to stand by 
his devotees (Ex. 16:10; Num. 14:10; 16:19), and His coming on 
a cherub to their aid (Ps. 18:8 ff.) were elements of tradition. 
The Chebar River - like the Ulai and the Tigris of Daniel 8:2; 
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10:4 — may, as a “clean place” of running water (Lev. 14:5), have 
served as a revelation site (cf. Mekhilta, Petihta), in which case 
the theophany was not wholly unexpected. (The presence of 
prophets among the exiles seems not to have been unusual; 
cf. Jer. 29:15; Ezek. 13:9.) 

Appointment as a lookout recurs in 33:1-21 in associa- 
tion with its natural concomitant, a call to repentance. Such 
calls are found otherwise only in 14:6 and chapter 18. Hence 
the common assumption that the role of a lookout calling for 
repentance belongs to the latter part of the prophet’s career is 
to be rejected as baselessly shifting a theme attested only be- 
fore the fall to the post-fall prophecy. (Equally baseless is the 
notion that as a lookout the prophet addressed the individ- 
ual rather than the nation; cf. the explicit addresses in 18:31; 
33:11.) To be sure, the prophet did not have in mind any but 
the exilic remnant of the “house of Israel” when he called for 
repentance - the Jerusalemites were inexorably doomed - but 
he regarded them as a nucleus of a new Israel, not as discrete 
individuals. Nonetheless, 3: 16b-21 is intrusive in its context; it 
may well have sprung from the prophet’s later reflection upon 
his role and responsibility toward his audience during the first 
part of his career, which was dominated by a “negative” mes- 
sage. Its incorporation into the account of the call bespeaks a 
desire to collect here all the components of the prophet’s first 
(and principal) role. 


The Doom of Judah and Jerusalem (3:22-24:27) 

HOUSE ARREST AND DRAMATIC REPRESENTATION OF 
SIEGE AND PUNISHMENT (3:22-5:17). The prophet is or- 
dered to shut himself up, “bound,” in his house, and to refrain 
from speaking and publicly censuring the people (cf. Amos 
5:10; Isa. 29:21); he can speak only to deliver God’s messages. 
The prophet’s withdrawal is borne out by every notice of his 
contact with others (8:1; 14:1; 20:1; 33:30ff.). He is visited at 
home; he is never on the street or in the market, no reflex 
of daily life outside makes its way into his utterances. “For 
the most part Ezekiel lives in a separate world. Other people 
drift in and out of the book, but there is little direct contact” 
(Freedman). The only conversation recorded with other hu- 
man beings is by the command of God (24:18 ff.). Except for 
dramatic representations, the prophet does nothing. “Though 
told in story form, Ezekiel’s account is more a spiritual diary of 
personal experience of God and his inner reaction to it than 
a record of objective occurrences” (ibid.). In accordance with 
his tendency to extremes, he carries Jeremiah’s gloomy unso- 
ciability (Jer. 15:17; 16:2, 5, 8) to its last degree (an analogy from 
Second Temple times occurs in Jos., Wars, 6:300ff.). Release 
from his “dumbness” came only with the arrival of the fugitive 
bearing news of Jerusalem's fall (24:26f.; 33:2 ff.). 

Orders for a complex series of acts representing the 
coming doom follow: (a) a model of the siege of Jerusalem 
is to be built and prophesied against; (b) through lying mo- 
tionless on his sides, the prophet is to “bear the punishment” 
(cf. Num. 14:34; this is the usual meaning of the phrase, 
see especially Ezek. 14:6-10) of Judah and Israel for a number 
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of days equivalent to the years of their punishment; (c) he is 
to consume scant rations of a loaf of mixed grains and water 
to show the siege-famine; (d) he is to bake a cake (‘ugah, in 
direct contact with fuel or ashes, see *Bread) on human ex- 
crement (later exchanged for cattle dung) to symbolize the 
“unclean” food of exiles (cf. Hos. 9:3f.); (e) he is, finally, to 
shave his head and dispose of the hair in thirds to symbolize 
the annihilation of the population (cf. Isa. 7:20; Zech 13:8f.). 
Act (d) is intrusive and belongs thematically with the acts of 
chapter 12; it was attracted to this section by the food pre- 
scription of 4:10ff. 


PROPHECIES DIRECTED AGAINST THE MOUNTAINS (= the 
land; vs. 1) OF ISRAEL AND THEIR HEATHEN CULT INSTAL- 
LATIONS (chs. 6 and 7; cf. Lev. 6:30) AND AGAINST THE POP- 
ULATION. Chapter seven proclaims that “the end has come” 
(Amos 8:2; Gen. 6:13) for all classes of the populace. 


A VISIONARY TRANSPORTATION TO JERUSALEM (chs. 8-11). 
In a trance-vision, the prophet is taken to see the abomina- 
tions in the Temple (ch. 8) and the destruction of Jerusalem 
by heavenly executioners (9:1-10:7). While he prophesies 
against a cabal of 25 leading men, one Pelatiah drops dead. 
A thematically associated denunciation of the Jerusalemites’ 
design to supplant the exiles and a promise of the latter's res- 
toration follows. In the course of the vision, the stages of the 
departure of God’s Majesty from the Temple and the city are 
recounted (10:18f. (referring to vs. 42); 11:22f.). The historical 
implications of this vision are discussed below. 


DRAMATIC REPRESENTATION OF THE EXILE OF JUDAH 
AND ITS KING (12:1-16). After the event, the original refer- 
ences to the king’s disguise in verses 6 and 12 were interpreta- 
tively adjusted to conform with the blinding of King Zedekiah 
(11 Kings 25:7). Verses 17-20 order the prophet to represent, 
as he eats, the fright of the Jerusalemites. 


ON PROPHECY (12:21-14:11). Two denunciations of the pop- 
ular dismissal of doom prophecies precede a long diatribe 
against false prophets of weal (= Jer. 23:25 ff.), and sorceresses. 
Another oracle declares God inaccessible to the heathenish Is- 
raelites for normal oracular consultation (under the dispen- 
sation of wrath, only one-way communications from God to 
man obtained). 


NO SALVATION THROUGH VICARIOUS MERIT (14:12-23; 
against Gen. 18:24, etc.). The legendary worthies Noah, Daniel 
(apparently akin to the Ugaritic righteous ruler Dnil; Pritch- 
ard, Texts, 149ff.; COS I, 343-56), and Job could save them- 
selves alone — not even their own children - from God's judg- 
ment. (This theme is related to the intercessory function of 
prophecy (cf. 13:5 with 22:30) and is thus linked to the preced- 
ing oracles.) Yet with Jerusalem, an exception will be made: 
some unworthies will escape with their children to Babylo- 
nia to justify God’s dooming the city to Ezekiel’s hearers who 
will thus be able to see for themselves what a depraved lot the 
Jerusalemites are. 
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THREE PARABLES (chs. 15-17). Chapter 15 contains the par- 
able of the vine wood. Not the useful vine (Hos. 10:1; Jer. 
2:21; Ps. 80:9, 15) but the useless vine wood is the fit image of 
Israel - good only for fuel, and hence consigned to destruc- 
tion. 

Chapter 16 contains the parable of the nymphomaniacal 
adulteress. This lurid, even pornographic, parable, immod- 
erate in its language and its historical judgments, combines 
these elements: the image of marriage for the covenant relation 
of God and Israel (Hos. 1-3; Jer. 2:2; 3:1); Jerusalem's Jebusite 
origin — used to argue the genetic depravity of Israel; the view 
that political alliances (whether voluntary or coerced) are 
equivalent to apostasy — both expressing reliance on pow- 
ers other than God. At verse 44, the figure is skewed and 
loses its form. Jerusalem is unfavorably compared to her 
“sisters” Samaria and Sodom. Undeserving as she is, God 
will, out of faithfulness to His ancient covenant, yet redeem 
her and let her rule her sisters. Then she will be ashamed of 
her past. 

It is likely that verses 44 ff. are secondary; but to consider 
them post-fall because of the concluding promise of restora- 
tion is to miss the prevailingly condemnatory context of the 
promise. Contrast the reversed proportions of the same ele- 
ments in the restoration prophecy of 36:16 -7. 

Chapter 17 concerns the parable of the two eagles (Ne- 
buchadnezzar and Psammetichus 11, see below), a cedar (Je- 
hoiachin), and a vine (Zedekiah): a denunciation of Zedekiah 
for seeking Egyptian aid to rebel against, and thus break his 
vassal oath to, Nebuchadnezzar. An oath by yHwH is invio- 
lable even if coerced (11 Chron. 36:13). A consolatory appen- 
dix (vss. 22 ff.) predicting the replanting of a sprig of the cedar, 
and in no way part of the denunciation, evidently stems from 
the last period of the prophet. 


GOD’S ABSOLUTE JUSTICE (ch. 18). In this chapter Ezek- 
iel maintains that there will be no vicarious suffering of one 
generation for another’s sins (vss. 1-20), or condemnation of 
a presently good man for his wicked past (21-28); hence to 
repent is to live in God’s grace. The argument was provoked 
by the current epigram (Jer. 31:28): “Fathers have eaten unripe 
grapes and the children’s teeth are set on edge?,” charging God 
with punishing the innocent descendants of wicked forefa- 
thers (cf. indeed 11 Kings 23:26; 24:3f,; Jer. 15:4; Lam. 5:7), an 
“{nequitable” procedure (vss. 25, 29). The prophet is at pains 
to deny any “vertical” bequeathal of guilt, either between gen- 
erations (as in Ex. 20:5), or within a single generation. Thus 
only the guilty are punished, and even they may be reconciled 
with God by repentance. 

The presentation is systematic and couched in casuis- 
tic-legal terms — the idiom of abstract expression familiar to 
the priest-prophet (cf. 14; 33:1-20). For the sake of symme- 
try, the argument is carried beyond the immediate issue to 
its obverse — the denial too of “vertical” bequeathal of merit. 
The form shows theology comprehended as law - specifically, 
God's rule of justice brought into line with Deuteronomy 
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24:16's directive to earthly judges. Notable too is Ezekiel’s cata- 
logue of righteous traits; its linguistic and substantive affinity 
with pentateuchal law is highlighted by contrast with other 
such catalogues in Isaiah 33:15 ff. and Psalms 15. 


A DIRGE OVER THE MONARCHY (ch. 19). In this dirge Ezekiel 
employs two images: that of a lioness and her cubs, and that 
of a vine and its branches. 


THE COMPULSORY NEW EXODUS (ch. 20). This is a review 
of Israel’s past as a series of refusals to accept God’s laws and 
concludes with an affirmation by God to balk its present in- 
tention of assimilation to the pagans. God will force His king- 
ship upon them, restore them by force to their land, and there 
receive their worship. 

A plan to normalize the religious life of the exiles by re- 
newing the sacrificial cult in Babylonia has been hypothesized 
as the provocation of this message. This chapter reveals im- 
portant aspects of the prophet’s theology of history: the pre- 
determination of the exile (cf. Ps. 106:26); Israel’s child-sacri- 
fice as a punitive divine ordinance; concern for His reputation 
among humankind as the primary motive of God’s dealings 
with Israel. The idea that Israel’s restoration is a divine neces- 
sity which, if need be, will be forced upon Israel is developed 
less vehemently later in chapter 36. 


THE PUNISHING SWORD: THREE ORACLES (ch. 21). The first 
of these announces the indiscriminate work of God’s sword 
“from the south northward” (such “horizontal” involvement of 
innocent with guilty contemporaries is not covered in ch. 18; 
contrast 9:4); the second is a song to a sharpened sword; the 
third, a dramatic picture of Nebuchadnezzar taking omens at 
the crossroad to determine whether his sword should strike 
Rabbath Ammon or Jerusalem. Verses 33 ff., misleadingly ad- 
dressed to Ammon, warn that ultimately the instrument of 
God’s punishment (Babylonia) would itself be struck down 
by barbarians (cf. Isa. 10:12ff.). This is the only anti-Babylo- 
nian oracle in the book. 


UNCLEAN JERUSALEM: THREE ORACLES (ch. 22). The first 
is an arraignment of the “bloody city” (Nah. 3:1) - of Nineveh, 
whose terms recall Leviticus 18-20; the second, a reminiscence 
of Isaiah 1:20 - once silver, the city is now all dross; the third 
oracle, a variation of Zephaniah 3:1-8 - all the classes of the 
city are corrupt. The prophet’s avowal that not a soul could be 
found to redeem the city in God's sight is a hyperbole simi- 
lar to 1 Kings 19:14, Jeremiah 5:1ff., and Lamentations 2:14. It 
does not mean that Ezekiel and Jeremiah could not have been 
contemporaries (as Torrey argued). 


THE DISSOLUTE SISTERS, OHOLAH (Samaria, i.e., “her own 
tent”) AND OHOLIBAH (Jerusalem, i.e., “my tent is in her”) (ch. 
23). The relations of the two Israelite kingdoms with Egypt, 
Assyria, and Babylonia are represented — in the extravagant 
manner of chapter 16 — as the shameless sexual frenzies of two 
harlot sisters. From verse 36 on, the apostasy motif of chapter 
16 appears in a disordered epilogue. 
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THE FILTHY POT: A PARABLE OF JERUSALEM (24:1-14; cf. 
11:3ff.), dating to the start of the siege, anticipating its purga- 
tion through fire. 


THE DEATH OF THE PROPHET’S WIFE (24:15—27). The 
prophet must dramatically represent, by his abstention from 
mourning, the paralyzing shock that will engulf the exiles 
at hearing of the city’s fall (cf. Jer. 16:5-7). However, for the 
prophet, the arrival of that news will end his dumbness (i.e., 
release him from obsession with Jerusalem’ fall). 


Doom Pronounced Against Foreign Nations (chs. 25-32) 
These chapters consist of prophecies of doom pronounced 
against seven foreign nations involved in Judah's revolt (Jer. 
27:3). Excepting Egypt, they failed to support Judah; they all 
survived her. The dating of these prophecies shows that their 
location is approximately chronological. Condemnatory of 
Israel’s enemies, they are a preliminary to prophecies of Is- 
rael’s restoration. 


BRIEF PROPHECIES OF DOOM AGAINST AMMON, MOAB, 
EDOM, AND PHILISTIA (ch. 25; cf. Jer. 47-49). PROPHECY 
OF DOOM AGAINST PHOENICIA (chs. 26-28). Four prophe- 
cies are directed against Tyre and one last against Sidon. Note- 
worthy is the representation of the island city as a ship loaded 
with merchandise (the amazing itemization of which is a 
prime source of information on east Mediterranean commerce 
of the time (see Bondi, Bartoloni in Bibliography); Ezekiel 
might have come by this from Phoenician traders and arti- 
sans known to have been pensioners of the Babylonian king; 
Pritchard, Texts, 308). Also remarkable is the image of the king 
of Tyre as an expelled denizen of God’s garden (28:12-19) - a 
tantalizingly obscure variant of the Eden myth. 


EPILOGUE TO CHAPTERS 25-28 (28:24-26). The epilogue 
contains the promise that after its restoration, Israel will never 
again suffer the contempt of these neighbors, since they will 
all have been destroyed. Excepting Edom and Philistia who 
are vaguely charged with “taking revenge,’ the charges against 
these nations are their hubris and their contempt of Israel 
(both offensive to God). Why Tyre receives such a measure 
of wrath is unclear. 


SEVEN ORACLES AGAINST EGYPT (chs. 29-32). The unusual 
clustering of dated prophecies may signify the prophet'’s expec- 
tation of Egypt’s imminent fall to Nebuchadnezzar after the 
defeat of Apries (see below), and his concern for establishing 
the priority of his prophecies to that event. Egypt's offense is 
its unreliability as an ally (29:6 = Isa. 36:6), or Pharaoh's hu- 
bris. However, because Egypt tried to help Judah, it is prom- 
ised a restoration (29:13ff.). The latest passage in the book is an 
appendix to the first Egyptian oracle. Nebuchadnezzar, hav- 
ing failed to reduce Tyre, is promised Egypt as his wages (on 
the historical background, see below). The presence of this 
amendment to the Tyre prophecies alongside the untouched - 
and by then confuted - original prophecies attests to the in- 
violate status of Ezekiel’s oracles in his own (and subsequent 
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age’s) estimation. It is a warning against the easy assumption 
of later tampering with the prophet’s words. 

The standpoint of the prophecies against the nations is 
one of sensitivity to the diminution suffered by God owing 
to Israel’s humiliation. Israel’s fall gave occasion to its neigh- 
bors to gloat and aggrandize themselves. Heathen arrogance 
reached its limit; God must now act to assert his authority on 
earth. This necessarily entails the restoration of Israel, which 
is indeed anticipated several times in this section (25:14; 28:25; 
29:16, 21). The interconnection of the doom of the nations and 
Israel's restoration is seen also in the sequence of chapters 
35-36, on which see below. 


A Miscellany From the Time of the Fall (ch. 33) 

Verses 1-20: The kernel of this piece is the despairing cry of 
the people: How can we live, immersed as we are in sin (vs. 
10)? It stimulates a clarification of the constructive aspect of 
the doom prophecy - the prophet's role as a lookout, warning 
his hearers of the consequence of their sin and urging them to 
repent and live. Previously isolated elements (3:16b-19; 14:6; 
18:21ff.) are woven into a new whole, meeting the need of the 
hour. As in 18, a legal-casuistic style is the vehicle of doctri- 
nal statement. 

Verses 21ff.: The arrival of the fugitive with news of Jeru- 
salem’ fall brings an end to the prophet’s dumbness - to what 
effect, remains obscure. 

Verses 23-33, in form a single prophecy, comprise two 
heterogeneous pieces. Verses 23-29 are a scornful rejection of 
claims on the part of those dwelling in the land of Israel after 
the fall to retain title to the land despite their fewness (a later, 
pathetic version of 11:15b). Verses 30-33 promise the prophet 
that, although he is now no more than an entertainer to the 
people who flock to hear him, the imminent advent of doom 
will make them take his words seriously. Why this pre-fall 
piece is placed here is unclear. 

All of chapter 33 belongs to the doom prophecy, but it 
reflects a situation just before and after the fall - later than 
that of chapter 24. It is dated later than the first dated foreign- 
nation prophecies (which themselves straddle the fall). The 
arrangement of chapter 33 after the block of foreign-nation 
prophecies is therefore reasonable. 


Prophecies of Israel’s Restoration (chs. 34-39) 
RENOVATION OF THE LEADERSHIP OF ISRAEL (ch. 34). Ina 
new tone of compassion, God inveighs against the bad shep- 
herds who misguided his flock and promises personally to 
take it in charge (vss. 1-16; cf. Jer. 23:1ff.). The image is then 
skewed, and bucks and rams within the flock are blamed for 
having bullied the rest. A new David will be their shepherd, 
and under him they will enjoy all the covenant blessings of 
Leviticus 26:4-12. 


THE RENOVATION OF THE MOUNTAINS OF ISRA- 
EL (countering ch. 6; 35:1-36:15). For encroaching upon Ju- 
dah, the hill country of Seir will be desolated (cf. 111 Ezra 
4:50) — along with all others who dared lay hands on God’s 
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land (vs. 5). Then the hill country of Israel will prosper as never 
before, and reproaches of infertility, famine, and “bereaving 
its inhabitants” (through conquest by foreigners and depor- 
tations) will be removed forever. 


A NEW HEART AND SPIRIT: THE CONDITION OF LAST- 
ING POSSESSION OF THELAND (36:16-38). With inexorable 
logic the theology of Israel's career is expounded: exiled for 
its sins, Israel brought the Lord into disrepute among the 
nations. In order to establish His authority on earth, God 
must restore and glorify Israel. But to prevent a repetition of 
the disaster, God will alter the moral nature of the people, giv- 
ing them a new heart and spirit and thus insuring that they 
will be faithful to him (cf. Jer. 32:39 [Ezek. 11:19]; Jer. 31:32f.). 
‘That the benefactions to Israel are merely incidental to God’s 
concern for His reputation is repeatedly insisted upon (vss. 
22, 32). 

Though the gentle conclusion of the prophecy (vss. 
33-38) mitigates it somewhat, it emerges as even more thor- 
oughly theocentric than the related doctrine of the compul- 
sory exodus in chapter 20. 


THE REVIVAL OF THE DEAD BONES OF ISRAEL AND THE 
UNIFICATION OF ITS TWO SCEPTERS (ch. 37). Once againa 
popular saying (“Our bones are dried up, our hope is lost ...”) 
provides the stimulus for a prophecy, this time a prophetic 
vision. With the prophet’s participation (as in the vision of 
Jerusalem's destruction, 11:4-13) “all the house of Israel,” by 
now reduced to “very many and very dry bones,” are miracu- 
lously reconstituted. 

The imagery of the second oracle is related: Ezekiel is or- 
dered to represent symbolically the reunification of the mon- 
archy by joining two sticks, inscribed, respectively, “Judah's” 
and “Joseph's.” The happiness of the future kingdom under 
God is summed up in four everlasting boons: possession of 
the promised land, rule by David, God’s covenant of well-be- 
ing, God’s presence in His sanctuary among them. 

The conclusion of chapter 37 brings to an end the account 
of Israel’s restoration and renovation, and the last verse adum- 
brates the theme of the program of chapters 40-48. Between 
the two, however, appear the prophecies on Gog, presuppos- 
ing the situation arrived at by the end of chapter 37. 


THE INVASION OF GOG AND HIS FALL (chs. 38-39). Lured 
by the prospect of loot, Gog (whose name is modeled on that 
of King Gyges of Lydia, but who is not, here, a historical per- 
sonage) and his barbarian allies will march down from the 
north against defenseless Israel. God, however, will destroy 
his great host on the mountains of Israel, thus demonstrat- 
ing to Israel that He is their God, and to the nations that Is- 
rael’s former misfortune resulted from God’s wrath, not His 
weakness. 

Influence of earlier prophecies on this depiction of Gog’s 
fall is acknowledged in 38:17. The menace of a nameless north- 
ern nation occurs in Jeremiah 1:14; 4:6; and other passages; and 
a concerted assault of pagans, in Isaiah 29:1ff.; Micah 8:11ff. 
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According to Isaiah, Assyria was to perish on the mountains 
of Israel, not by the sword of man (14:24 ff; 31:8). In pre-exilic 
prophecy, however, the assault of the heathen was punish- 
ment for Israel's sins, and their collapse must precede Israel’s 
redemption. Ezekiel adapted these unfulfilled prophecies to 
the exilic situation. A heathen assault could come now only 
against a restored Israel, and it could not be punitive. Inspired 
by the ancient model of Pharaoh's fall at the sea, Ezekiel con- 
ceives the motive of the assault to be the prospect of pillaging 
a defenseless people (Ex. 15:9); the significance of the heathen’s 
fall is derived from the same model: to shed glory on God (Ex. 
14:4; cf. Ezek. 39:13). 


A Messianic Priestly Code (Kaufmann; chs. 40-48) 
Following the general topical order of the priestly writings in 
the Pentateuch, a description of the future sanctuary, regula- 
tions for the cult and its personnel, and provisions for settle- 
ment in the land are set out in detail. Modernization and rec- 
tification of past wrongs are pervasive motives. 


A VISIONARY TRANSPORTATION TO THE FUTURE TEMPLE 
(40:1-43:12; a counterpart to chs. 8-11). A blueprint of the 
Temple area is narrated as a tour through its courts, gates, and 
rooms, the prophet being guided by an angelic “man” with a 
measuring rod and line. The design appears to follow the lat- 
est form of the Solomonic Temple, with some schematiza- 
tion (e.g., the preference for the number 25; cf. the 25" year, 
40:1). The prophet witnesses the return of the divine Majesty 
through the east gate, by which it had exited in 11:1, into the 
inner sanctum. Thence an oracle issues, condemning the past 
contiguity of the palace and the Temple as a defilement of the 
latter, and banning it for the future. 


ORDINANCES OF THE CULT AND ITS PERSONNEL (43:13- 
46:24). These sections deal with the altar, the reorganization 
of the clergy (Zadokites alone to remain full priests, the rest 
to be degraded to menials for having served at the “idola- 
trous” rural sanctuaries), their regulations and perquisites, the 
territorial “sacred oblation” which is to be set aside for them 
and the temple, a brief cultic calendar. Mention of the “obla- 
tion” attracts regulations concerning the “chieftain” (king), 
to whom holdings on each side of the oblation are assigned 
(in consequence, his ancient right [or abuse] of expropria- 
tion (1 Sam. 8:14) is abolished). Besides his role in the cult, 
his responsibility for maintaining justice is touched upon 
(45:9 ff). 

The discontinuity and loose order of this section suggest 
that it is a composite that took shape piecemeal. 


THE LIFE-GIVING STREAM ISSUING FROM THE TEMPLE 
(47 :1-12). The vision of this marvelous stream, through which 
the prophet is led by his angelic guide, bridges the topic of the 
Temple and cult and that of the land, which follows. 


THE ALLOCATION OF THE LAND (7:13—48:35). The bounda- 
ries of the future Land of Israel are essentially those of Num- 
bers 34:1-12, and consequently exclude Transjordan, histori- 
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cally Israelite. Another rectification is the right extended to 
permanently resident aliens to share in tribal holdings. Yet an- 
other is the equalization of the tribal holdings: all receive equal 
latitudinal strips of land with some coastal plain, some high- 
lands, and some bit of the Jordan-Dead Sea depression. Jerusa- 
lem will bear the new name “YHWH is there” (cf. 37:26-28). 


THE TEXT AND ITS INTEGRITY 


According to critical scholars, the text of Ezekiel is among the 
most corrupt of the Bible. That technical passages (e.g., the ac- 
count of the divine vehicle, the list of Tyre’s merchandise, the 
Temple blueprint) - at best difficult to understand - should 
have suffered in transmission is not surprising. However, po- 
etry too has been garbled (cf. chs. 7; 21). The Greek (“Septua- 
gint”) often provides a remedy, but at the same time raises new 
questions because of its frequently shorter text. In the light of 
the Greek, the received Hebrew text appears conflate - ie., it 
exhibits variants, synonymous readings, and tags that have 
been collected from several versions of the prophet’s words. 
The texts of Ezekiel and Jeremiah were peculiarly susceptible 
to expansion and the addition of tags owing to the fact that 
they are very formulaic, their idiom being modeled upon the 
two most highly stylized and formulaic works of early Isra- 
elite tradition - the pentateuchal priestly writings and Deu- 
teronomy respectively. 

On occasion, allusions to events later than the prophe- 
cies that contain them indicate post-event touching up (see, 
e.g., on ch. 12, above). Since none reflects events later than 
the last-dated item in the book (see below), the assumption 
that someone other than the prophet is responsible for them 
is unnecessary. 

Recurrently, a piece will show a juncture at which a break- 
down in form (20), a skewing of theme (16; 23; 34), or change of 
mood (17) appears. Repetitions (see on ch. 33), discontinuities, 
and erratic blocks (38-39; 40-48) argue against the originality 
and integrity of a piece. But whether such phenomena point to 
another hand rather than to later reflections or editorial activ- 
ity of the prophet himself is a matter of dispute among critics. 
The common assumption that a circle of disciple-transmitters 
existed who had a large part in the shaping of the present text 
and its disjunctures lacks any evidential basis. 


LOCALE AND HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Information supplied by contemporary records suffices to test 
the claim of the book that its contents fall between July 593 
and April 571 B.c.E. 

Just before breaking off, the Babylonian Chronicle re- 
ports that in December 594 Nebuchadnezzar called out his 
army against Syria — for the first time since his conquest of 
Jerusalem in 597. It seems hardly coincidental that (a) just at 
that time a new king, Psammetichus 11, came to the throne 
of Egypt, who showed a lively interest in Syria, and (b) an 
anti-Babylonian conspiracy of Phoenicians and Palestinians 
was formed in Jerusalem in Zedekiah’s fourth year — 594/3 
(Jer. 27). 
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In the same year Jeremiah had his altercation with Hana- 
niah ben Azzur, who prophesied the imminent fall of Baby- 
lon and the return, within two years, of King Jehoiachin and 
his exiles (Jer. 28). 

The situation of the exiles can be gathered from Jeremi- 
ah’s letter to them, which was sent about this time (Jer. 29). 
There, too, prophets (whom Jeremiah brands as false) en- 
couraged in the people expectations of a speedy end to their 
exile - which Jeremiah was at pains to quash. He not only 
exhorts them to be reconciled to their captivity, he communi- 
cates to them an oracle (ch. 24) unconditionally condemning 
Jerusalem to a horrible end. Hope in the future of Jerusalem is 
futile and wrong; the future belongs to the exiles from whom 
the nation will be regenerated (so 24:6f.). 

In 591 Psammetichus made a state visit to some shrines 
on the Syrian coast, probably not without political overtones. 
About two years later, evidently in collaboration with Egypt 
and its Palestinian allies, Judah revolted. Nebuchadnezzar 
called out a powerful army which laid siege to Jerusalem in 
January 588. Shortly afterward, Psammetichus died, but his 
successor, Apries, maintained his policy. An Egyptian force 
marched into Palestine, giving Jerusalem temporary relief 
(Jer. 37:5; 34:21). But it was soon beaten back, and the siege 
resumed until famine brought Jerusalem to its knees in the 
summer of 586. 

None of the neighbors of Judah was destroyed in the re- 
volt; Tyre and Egypt are known to have preserved their inde- 
pendence. During or directly after Jerusalem's ordeal, Tyre 
was besieged by Nebuchadnezzar for 13 years (Jos., Apion, 
1.21), the end being reckoned between 575-72. The city came 
under Babylonian control, but was not sacked. Only in 568/7 
did Nebuchadnezzar finally move against Egypt (Pritchard, 
Texts, 308d); the outcome of that campaign is unknown, but 
Egypt remained independent until its conquest by Cambyses 
of Persia in 525. 

The whole span of Ezekiel’s dates falls within the reign of 
Nebuchadnezzar (605/4-562). He and he alone appears in the 
book as the conqueror of Judah and the appointed scourge of 
God for the nations. Every clear historical allusion in the book 
is to this, or some preceding, period. Especially significant is 
the book’s ignorance of events later than its last date. Its author 
lived to see the failure of his Tyre prophecy, and emended it 
in 571. However he did not know that not Nebuchadnezzar, 
but Cambyses, would conquer Egypt (525) - which would not 
then go into a 40-year exile; and that Babylon’s end would 
not be sanguinary and fiery (21:36 ff.) but virtually blood- 
less (539). Persia is mentioned only as an exotic adjunct to 
the forces of Tyre and Gog - indicating that the author was 
ignorant of what happened from 550 on, when Cyrus united 
Media and Persia into the nucleus of the Persian Empire. If 
the author(s?) of 34-48 lived later than 538, they would have 
seen the confuting of all their restoration prophecies and pro- 
grams by events. In sum: no post-571 anachronism has left its 
mark in the book to necessitate the assumption of another 
hand than Ezekiel’s. 
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That the locale of the prophecy is Babylonia is said sev- 
eral times (1:1; 3:11; 15; 11:24) and implied by the era of “our 
exile” (33:21; 40:1). Several prophecies have an explicitly ex- 
ilic standpoint or audience (11:15 ff.; 12:11ff; 13:9; 14:22; 20:34 ff; 
2.4:21b; note also the peculiarly Ezekelian usage of “on the soil 
of Israel” unnatural for someone living in the land of Israel, 
12:22; 18:2; 21:7; 33:24). 

At the same time, the almost exclusive focus on Jeru- 
salem in the doom prophecies and the passionate addresses to 
her have given rise to the view that at least part of the proph- 
ecy originated in Jerusalem - the present exilic cast of the 
whole being editorial (so Rashi at 1:3, combining statements 
in the Mekhilta to Ex. 12:1 and 15:9). However, the lack of a 
convincing explanation for such an alleged editorial transfer 
of originally Jerusalem prophecies to Babylonia leads one to 
ask whether the anomaly of Ezekiel’s prophecy, given its Bab- 
ylonian setting, is really so implausible. 

Ezekiel fails to discriminate between exiles and home- 
landers in his diatribes; his audience is an undifferentiated 
“rebellious house,’ i.e., they are unconscious of any deep-dyed 
guilt and expect shortly a turn for the better in their fortunes; 
and they are encouraged in this by their prophets (ch. 13). 
The situation corresponds to what is known from Jeremiah 
to have obtained in Jerusalem the year prior to Ezekiel’s call 
(see above). However, Jeremiah’s letter reveals that precisely 
the same situation obtained among the Babylonian exiles. So 
much so that Jeremiah’s major concern is to create a cleav- 
age between the exiles and the Jerusalemites with regard to 
their hopes for the immediate future. Both his exhortation to 
become reconciled to a long captivity and his prediction of 
an inexorable and total doom for Jerusalem are intended to 
make the exiles despair of Jerusalem's survival, to tear them 
from the hopes they attached to the city. Only so could they 
be brought to repentance and the realization of their destiny 
as the “good figs” (Jer. 24:7). 

The implications of Jerusalem's fate were thus hardly less 
profound for the exiles than for the Jerusalemites themselves 
(indeed most of the exiles were from Jerusalem, 11 Kings 
24:14 ff.). Had Jeremiah been in Tel Abib he would have found 
no topic of more absorbing concern to his audience than the 
future of the city; and his letter shows what the tenor of his 
message to them would have been: “laments, and moaning, 
and woe.” 

An exiled Ezekiel’s preoccupation with Jerusalem (not 
quite exclusive; his calls to repentance are directed at the ex- 
iles, cf. Jer. 24:7, end) is unexceptionable. Anomalous among 
prophets is his continuously addressing an audience that is ap- 
parently hundreds of miles away. But the appearance is mis- 
leading. Prophecies against foreign nations, an established 
genre, always involve an incongruity between the ostensible 
audience (the foreign nations) and the real one - the Israel- 
ites for whose ears the prophecies are really meant and for 
whom they bear a vital message. Similarly an exiled prophet's 
address to Jerusalem would have been meant for the ears of 
his immediate environment. Since in fact and spirit that en- 
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vironment was thoroughly Jerusalemite, the prophet would 
not have sensed any incongruity between his ostensible and 
his real audience. Whatever anomaly attaches to an exiled 
Ezekiel’s prophecy arises out of the anomalous coexistence 
of two Jerusalemite communities hundreds of miles apart at 
this juncture of history. 

That Ezekiel was far from Jerusalem during his career 
as a prophet is the most plausible explanation of his Temple 
vision in chapters 8-11. This congeries of strange cults and 
sinister plotting going on all at once at different locations in 
the temple precinct is evidently a montage whose elements 
are drawn principally, but not exclusively, from the syncre- 
tistic cult fostered by Manasseh and eradicated by Josiah (cf. 
11 Chron. 33:7; 11 Kings 23:11; we do not know whether Josiah’s 
reforms completely survived his death). As the report of a di- 
vine vision, the account had powerful significance even to an 
audience removed from its scene. 


INFLUENCES UPON THE PROPHET 


Of the man Ezekiel all that is known is that he was a priest 
(1:3), married to a woman who died during the siege of Jeru- 
salem (24:15ff.). He was, presumably, among the aristocrats 
who were deported with King Jehoiachin in 597. By then he 
had acquired the priestly learning and attitudes that character- 
ize his prophecy: knowledge of the layout of the Temple and its 
regimen; of the historico-religious traditions of Israel, and of 
the idiom of priestly writing of the Pentateuch that dominates 
his prose (critics dispute the direction of the influence: some 
attributing to Ezekiel the invention of certain priestly idioms; 
most allowing the influence at least of the Holiness Code (Lev. 
17-26) upon the prophet - the issue is a pivot of pentateuchal 
criticism); and sensitivity to the “clean” and the “unclean” (e.g., 
his frequent allusion to menstrual uncleanness, niddah), and, 
above all, to the awesome holiness of God. 

Passion and a fertile imagination, tending to the baroque, 
shine through his writings. He is the master of the dramatic, 
representational action (which has a portentous, mysteriously 
causal character; in 24:24 the prophet is called a prefiguring 
“sign; mofet). He was famous for his (often lurid) imagery 
(21:5). His actions and his images are more numerous and 
more complex than those of any of his predecessors. As a vi- 
sionary too he has no peer; indeed he innovated a genre: the 
transportation-and-tour vision, so common in later apoca- 
lypse. It is no wonder that people flocked to his “entertain- 
ments” (33:32). 

Ezekiel was immersed in the whole range of Israel’s pro- 
phetic tradition. Archaic models inspire him - prophesying 
under seizure by “the hand of yywu” (cf. Elijah [1 Kings 
18:46] and Elisha [11 Kings 3:5]), transportation by the “wind 
of yHwu” (cf. Elijah, 1 Kings 18:12; 11 Kings 2:16). He is the 
only prophet after Moses who not only envisions the future 
but lays down a blueprint and a law for it. He reflects nothing 
of the eschatological vision of the unity of humankind under 
God introduced into Judahite prophecy by Isaiah (2:2ff.; 18:7; 
19:24f.; Mic. 4:1ff.; Hab. 2:14; Zeph. 3:9; Jer. 3:17), but holds on 
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to the earlier view that, while God rules over all, His special 
grace and holiness are, and will be, confined to Israel. 

Yet Ezekiel was deeply indebted to classical, literary 
prophecy as well. Instances of this have been pointed out in 
the analysis of the contents of the book. It need be remarked 
here only that by far the most striking affinities of Ezekiel’s 
prophecy are with Jeremiah. The two have in common a vo- 
cabulary and a stock of concepts and figures (eating God’s 
words (Jer. 15:16), the harlot sisters (3:6 ff.), the bad shepherds 
(23:1ff.), the lookout (6:17), and many more) beyond what may 
be explained by mere contemporaneity. That Ezekiel had heard 
(of) Jeremiah before 597 is to be assumed (cf. Ezek 9:4); that he 
continued to receive word of his prophecies afterward is likely, 
since such word did reach the exiles (Jer. 29:24 ff.). 


EZEKIEL’S MESSAGE AND ITS EFFECTS 


For Ezekiel the key to the agony of Judah was to be found in 
the curses attached to God’s covenant (as in Lev. 26; Deut. 28), 
which, since the age of Manasseh, had cast a pall over Juda- 
hite religious thought (cf. 11 Kings 21:10 ff; 22:19 ff; 24:3). As 
Ezekiel saw it, the entire history of Israel was one continuous 
breach of covenant, for which the fall was the just and pre- 
dicted punishment. In the face of nihilistic cynicism (18:1, 25), 
he insisted on the justice, the reasonableness, and the regular- 
ity of God's dealings with men. That is the ground of his de- 
nunciation and of his call to repentance as well. 

What was not anticipated in the early curses was the as- 
persion cast on God’s power by their operation. It had been 
assumed that with punishment would come contrition (Lev. 
26:41) and repentance (Deut. 30:1ff.), to be followed by recon- 
ciliation and restoration. That seems to be the presupposition 
of Ezekiel’s call (to the exiles) to repent (18:30 ff.). But in view 
of the injury to God’s reputation (cf. 36:20, a projection onto 
others of an inner-Israelite reaction?), the idea took hold of 
the prophet that Israel’s rehabilitation could not depend on 
the gamble that Israel would indeed repent. Frustrated by the 
people's obduracy, the prophet announced a compulsory new 
exodus (20:32ff.), underlying which was the necessity of vin- 
dicating God’s power. Contrition would come later (20:43; cf. 
16:61; 36:31) and was no longer a precondition of redemption. 
As for repentance, God would see to it that after the people 
were restored they would remain permanently reconciled 
with, and obedient to, God; not they, but He would make 
them a new heart (contrast 36:26 (= 11:19) with 18:31). Then 
they could enjoy eternal blessedness that would serve as a wit- 
ness of the power of their God to the world. 

The doctrine of God's stake in the preservation and resto- 
ration of Israel appears in the Second Isaiah (43:25; 48:9, 11); it 
must have contributed to the exile’s will to resist assimilation 
to their environment and to their faith in a national future. 

The effect of Ezekiel’s denunciation may be detected in 
his audience's acknowledgment of their sin in 33:10 at the time 
of the fall (contrast 18:1), and even more clearly in the ver- 
sion given by the Chronicler of Zedekiah’s reign (11 Chron. 
36:11ff.). 11 Kings 24:18ff. knows nothing of the defilement of 
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the temple, nor does it charge the king with violating his vas- 
sal oath (Ezek. 8; 17). 

Ezekiel’s visions and his angelic actors in them inaugu- 
rated a literary category that flourished in post-exilic prophecy 
and apocalyptic (cf. Zech., Dan.). The visionary transporta- 
tion-tour became the standard vehicle for apocalyptic revela- 
tions of the secrets of the cosmos. 

The least influential part of Ezekiel’s prophecy was his 
program for the future (chs. 40-48). Medieval exegetes were 
painfully aware of the contradictions in detail between what 
Ezekiel laid down and what the community of the Restora- 
tion did; they “saved” Ezekiel by declaring his program to be 
purely messianic (which indeed it is; see, e.g., the conflicting 
positions of Rashi and Kimhi on 43:11; cf. Rashi on vss. 21ff. 
and Kimhi on vs. 25 and 45:21ff.). The authorities of Second 
Temple times may also have thought so; in practice, they made 
the Torah their rule, and ignored Ezekiel’s program entirely. 


LATER DOUBTS ABOUT THE 
CIRCULATION OF THE BOOK 


The divergence in moral theology between Ezekiel 18:4 and 
Exodus 20:5b did not embarrass later authorities; it was but 
one of several matters of doctrine that Moses ordained and 
a later prophet abrogated (so Mak. 24a). Divergences in law 
were another matter, and by the first century c.£. the many 
conflicts between the Torah and laws in Ezekiel’s program had 
become so worrisome that withdrawal of the book from circu- 
lation was being considered (bikkeshu lignoz et Sefer Yehezkel). 
Only Hananiah ben Hezekiah’s demonstration that the con- 
flicts could be reconciled kept the book available (Shab. 13b). 
The possibility was evidently more important than the spe- 
cific reconciliations, for barely a trace of Hananiah’s efforts was 
transmitted (Sifre to Deut. 25:15; cf. Men. 45a). 

Another argument for withdrawing the book was the 
danger surrounding inquiry into the divine vehicle described 
in chapters 1 and 10. A ramified theosophical doctrine, taught 
only to a select few, was anchored in that vision (Maaseh 
Merkavah; “account of the chariot”; Hag. 2:1). The risk inherent 
in it of overstepping proper bounds is illustrated by a report 
of a child who “was looking into hashmal (Hag. 13a), when fire 
leaped forth from hashmal and consumed him?’ Once again the 
book was saved from withdrawal by Hananiah who pointed out 
that such children were very rare (Hag. 13a). The first chapter of 
the book remained problematic, and the anonymous opinion 
of the Mishnah is that it is not to be recited as a haftarah (Meg. 
4:10). There is a similar stricture upon Ezekiel 16, because of its 
insult to Jerusalem. Neither is normative and chapter 1 is cus- 
tomarily the haftarah of (the first day of) Shavuot. Ezekiel is not 
referred to by name in the New Testament but the influence of 
the book on the book of Revelation is unmistakable. 

[Moshe Greenberg] 


EZEKIEL IN THE AGGADAH 


Four aspects of Ezekiel’s prophetic career figure most promi- 
nently in rabbinic literature: 
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(1) The divine chariot revelation (chap. 1), which became 
the basis not only of Jewish mysticism but also of various 
kinds of esoteric speculations (see *Merkabah Mysticism), and 
its study was therefore restricted within the rabbinic school 
curriculum (Hag. 2:1; Tosef., Hag. 2:1), and excluded from 
the synagogue haftarah reading (Meg. 4:10); but according 
to Tosef., Meg. 4:34, it could be recited to the public, though 
apparently without the Aramaic translation; subsequently it 
was introduced as the prophetical reading for (the first day 
of) Shavuot. 

(2) The fierce denunciations of Israel which might be ex- 
ploited by the Church for anti-Jewish polemical purposes and 
were therefore partly unacceptable to the rabbis. 

(3) The resurrection of the dry bones (chap. 37), which 
was a potentially favorite theme for sectarian speculations and 
was therefore played down by a number of rabbis. 

(4) Ezekiel’s vision of the future temple and his priestly 
laws, which appear to contradict the pentateuchal rules and 
very nearly led to the exclusion of the Book of Ezekiel from 
the canon (Shab. 13b, and parallels). 

The general popularity of Ezekiel’s revelation in non-rab- 
binic circles was bound to dampen rabbinic enthusiasm. Al- 
though many of the leading talmudic scholars, from the first 
through fourth centuries, continued to study and expound 
mystical concepts based on Ezekiel’s Maaseh Merkavah (cf. 
Tosef., Hag. 2:1ff.; TJ, Hag. 2:1, 77a), there was a sharp reac- 
tion in Palestine from the second century onward regarding 
certain kinds of esoteric speculations of an apocalyptic nature. 
Of four rabbis who entered the heavenly “garden” only one, R. 
*Akiva, “ascended in peace and descended in peace.” The other 
three were spiritually harmed by their spiritual adventures, 
which were henceforth strongly, though not always success- 
fully, discouraged (Tosef., Hag. 2:3ff., and parallels; cf. Hag. 
2:1). It is interesting to note that Ezekiel’s detailed description 
of the heavenly chariot was contrasted unfavorably not only 
with the prophecies of Moses and Samuel - “whatever he saw 
he related; hence Scripture calls him (disparagingly) ‘son of 
man” (Tanh., Zav 13) — but also with Isaiah's restrained rev- 
elation (Isa. 6:1ff.). Ezekiel was therefore likened to “a villager 
who saw the king,” while Isaiah resembled “a townsman who 
saw the king” (Hag. 13b). 

Although the Midrash emphasizes that God had com- 
manded the heavens to open before Ezekiel (Gen. R. 5:5) - 
perhaps as a counterweight to similar claims on behalf of 
Jesus — according to R. Eliezer, “a maidservant saw at the 
[Red] Sea what Ezekiel and all the other prophets never 
saw” (Mekh., Shirah, 3; cf. Mekh., Yitro, Ba-hodesh, 3). R. 
Eliezer, whose early contacts with Jesus’ disciples made 
him especially wary of sectarian ideas (Av. Zar. 16b-17a; et 
al.), was anxious to emphasize the immense revelation to all 
Israel rather than to a select few. In line with his “nationalistic” 
tendency, he prohibited the haftarah reading of chapter 16 
(on Jerusalem's “abominations”), sharply rebuking a student 
who had ignored his interdict (Meg. 4:10; Tosef Meg. 4:34; 
et al.). 
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R. Eliezer somewhat reduced the significance of Ezekiel’s 
resurrection of the dry bones, pointing out that “the dead 
whom Ezekiel revived stood up, recited a song [i-e., of praise], 
and [immediately] died” (Sanh. 92b). R. Judah apparently re- 
garded the story as an allegorical vision; but other rabbis fully 
accepted the resurrection miracle. 

In later midrashic literature, Ezekiel is praised for his 
love of Israel; hence he was deemed worthy to perform the 
resuscitation miracle (SER 5:23). He was criticized, however, 
for his initial doubting of the possibility of such a miracle. 
Because of his lack of faith, he was doomed to die on foreign 
soil (PdRE 33). 

The halakhah of the Book of Ezekiel deviates on a num- 
ber of points from the Torah. Although attempts were made 
to reconcile the contradictions (most notably by Hananiah b. 
Hezekiah who saved the canonicity of the book), a number 
of cases were left to be “interpreted by Elijah in the future” 
(Men. 45a, and parallels). R. Yose b. Hanina, a third century 
amora, frankly conceded that Ezekiel’s doctrine of personal 
responsibility (Ezek. 18:3-4) was irreconcilable with Moses’ 
teaching concerning “visiting the iniquity of the father upon 
the children and upon the children’s children” (Ex. 34:7, et 
al.; Mak. 24a). 

According to R. *Simeon b. Yohai, Ezekiel was consulted 
by Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah whether to bow down 
to Nebuchadnezzar’s idol. He referred them to Isaiah 26:20, 
in effect advising them to hide and flee. They refused to ac- 
cept his counsel and prepared to die for the sanctification of 
God’s name. Despite Ezekiel’s tearful pleading, God refused 
to promise His aid, though saving them in the end (Song. R. 
7:8). The Midrash reflects the conflicting opinions on the pref- 
erable Jewish reaction to the Hadrianic persecution. Ezekiel 
represents’ the moderate compromising view such as that of 
R. Yose b. Kisma (cf. Av. Zar. 18a), while the course of martyr- 
dom followed by R. Akiva and R. Hanina b. Teradyon, among 
others (Ber. 61b; Av. Zar. 18a), was preferred by R. Simeon (a 
disciple of R. Akiva), who fearlessly braved death when he 
demanded to be instructed by his imprisoned master (Pes. 
112a), and risked his life again when he openly denounced the 
Romans (Shab. 33b). 

[Moses Aberbach / Stephen G. Wald (24 ed.)] 


EZEKIEL’S TOMB 


According to a tradition this was located at a village 20 
miles (32 km.) south of the town of Hilla in central Iraq. The 
Arabs refer to Ezekiel as to other prophets as “Dh al-Kifl” 
(various etymologies have been suggested such as “doubly 
rewarded”; “guarantor’?) for the responsibility that he bore 
for the people of Israel. The tomb is mentioned for the first 
time in the epistle of R. *Sherira Gaon (c. 986), and a de- 
tailed description is given by *Benjamin of Tudela about 1170, 
*Pethahiah of Regensburg (about the same time), and later by 
other travelers, Jewish and non-Jewish. It is situated in a man- 
made cave, covered by a cupola. Over the cupola a magnifi- 
cent outer tomb is built, coinciding in its linear dimensions 
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with the lower tomb, and it is at this outer tomb that the pil- 
grims pray. In the room adjoining Ezekiel’s tomb there are five 
tombs purported to contain the remains of five geonim. An- 
other room, with a window, is referred to as “Elijah’s Cave,’ 
and a third room contains the tomb of Menahem Salih *Dan- 
iel, a well-known philanthropist whose family was entrusted 
with guarding the tomb. The walls bear various inscriptions, 
including three poems in the Arab-Spanish meter composed 
by the Babylonian poet R. Abdallah Khudayr and in honor 
of donors. Pilgrimages to the tomb were usually made in the 
late spring, especially on Shavuot. A special parchment scroll, 
“the Scroll of Ezekiel,’ was read, containing passages from the 
Book of Ezekiel and written on behalf of the ascent to heaven 
of the souls of the departed. In 1860 the Muslims made an 
attempt to wrest ownership of the tomb from the Jews, but 
a government emissary from Constantinople decided in fa- 


vor of the Jews. 
[Abraham Ben-Yaacob] 


IN ISLAM 


The name of the prophet Ezekiel (Hizqil) is not mentioned in 
the *Koran. However Sura 2:244 (“Dost thou not look at those 
who left their homes by thousands, for fear of death; and God 
said to them ‘Die; and then He quickened them again ...”) al- 
ludes to Ezekiel 37:1-10. According to Qisas al-Anbiya@’ (Leg- 
ends of the Prophets), the mother of Hizqil ibn Budhi was 
barren (an allusion to Hannah, the mother of Samuel the 
prophet), and he is therefore referred to as “the son of the old 
woman.” It was he who resuscitated the dead who were killed 
by the plague (al-ta‘tin). 

[Haim Z’ew Hirschberg] 


IN THE ARTS 


Ezekiel and his prophetic vision have not inspired many works 
of literary importance. Apart from Barbara Macandrew’s 
Ezekiel and Other Poems (1871), a lyric by Emma *Lazarus, “The 
New Ezekiel” (in Songs of a Semite, 1882), predicting the Jew- 
ish people’s national revival in Erez Israel, works on the theme 
include a poem by Franz *Werfel, Ezechiel, der Prophet (1953), 
a tale of the Babylonian captivity by Lieselotte Hoffmann, and 
Albert *Coher’s one-act play Ezéchiel (1933), a dialogue repre- 
senting the struggle between prophetic vision and reality. 

In art the important subjects drawn from the Book of 
Ezekiel are the apocalyptic visions - the Chariot (Merka- 
vah) with fiery wheels, the resurrection of the dry bones, and 
the locked gate. There are also some scenes showing Ezekiel 
undergoing various ordeals — eating a scroll, lying prostrate 
in expiation of the sins of Israel and Judah, and cutting his 
hair and beard and weighing them in the balance. The prophet 
is usually shown with the fiery chariot or the double wheel, 
taken as a symbol of the two Testaments. Sometimes he also 
holds a scroll reading “Porta clausa est, non aperietur” (44:2). 
In the third-century frescoes of the synagogue at *Dura-Eu- 
ropos there is an outstanding cycle of scenes from the Book 
of Ezekiel. There are representations of the men slaughtering 
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the people of Jerusalem (9:1-6), the prophet taken up by the 
hair and transported to the Valley of the Dry Bones, and 
the winds breathing life into the bones. The sixth-century 
Rabbula Gospels (Laurentiana, Florence) portray Ezekiel 
in conjunction with Jesus and David. In Oriental art he ap- 
pears in frescoes in Greece (Hosios David, Salonika, fifth cen- 
tury), and in the church of Bachkovo, Bulgaria (12" century), 
and frequently in icons in those lands influenced by the Byz- 
antine tradition. In the West, Ezekiel is first encountered in 
illumination, as in the ninth-century Bible of San Paolo Fuori 
le Mura. The earliest Western monastic example is the fresco 
in San Vicenzo de Galliano (c. 1007). There is a 12't-century 
statue by Benedetto Antelami on the facade of Borgo San Don- 
nino, Fidenza, and a cycle in the lower church of Schwarzhein- 
dorf, near Bonn, Germany. Thirteenth-century portrayals in 
French churches are on the portal of Saint-Firmin, Amiens, on 
a window, at Bourges, and in La Sainte-Chapelle, Paris. The vi- 
sion of the divine chariot also appears in Lesnovo, Serbia (14 
century), and in the Pitti Palace, Florence. The Valley of the 
Dry Bones appears in miniature painting from the ninth to 
the 14** centuries in both East and West; it culminates in the 
Signorelli fresco in the cathedral of Orvieto and the Tintoretto 
painting in the Scuola di San Rocco, Venice. Michelangelos fa- 
mous representation of Ezekiel among other prophets of Israel 
appears on the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel (1508-10). In the 
early 19 century the English poet and artist William *Blake 
produced a fine engraving and a painting of the prophet. 

Ezekiel’s vision, in contrast to that of Isaiah, mentions 
only “sounds” and “voices,” but even this unspecific concep- 
tion would seem to call for some musical embodiment which, 
however, must inevitably fall short of the sublime suggestions 
in the biblical source. This is, for example, true of cantorial 
interpretations of the Ve-ha-Ofanim prayer and of the many 
ofan poems (see *Piyyut). In art music the major composers 
have generally avoided the subject of Ezekiel’s vision, whereas 
that of Isaiah (with its explicit “tonal” description and estab- 
lished place in Christian liturgy) offers far more promising 
material to the composer. The two visions, combined in the 
Prologue to Goethe’s Faust, have an ambitious setting in the 
prologue act of Arrigo Boito’s Mefistofele (1868, 1875°). The 
Valley of the Dry Bones is described by Franz Liszt in his Ossa 
arida for choir and organ (1879) and a symphonic work, The 
Valley of Dry Bones, was composed by A.W. *Binder (1935). 
The biblical text has also been set by several Israel compos- 
ers, generally for choir. In a very different musical tradition 
the Afro-American spiritual “Ezekiel Saw the Wheel,” with 
its simple rhythmic tune, is interesting for its text: this swiftly 
turns from the description of “a wheel in a wheel - way up in 
the middle of the sky” to criticism of the behavior of certain 
members of the congregation. Another popular spiritual, “Dry 
Bones,’ which has often been effectively arranged for vocal 
or instrumental ensembles, transforms the terrifying biblical 
scene into a syncopated, jocular description of the gradual 
joining together of the bones and of their subsequent separa- 
tion in reverse order. 
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EZEKIEL, ABRAHAM EZEKIEL (1757-1806), English 
artist, son of the silversmith Abraham Ezekiel (d. 1799) who 
helped to build the synagogue in Exeter in 1763 together with 
his brother Benjamin. The son, practicing as a silversmith, 
watchmaker, and scientific optician, was a successful minia- 
ture and portrait painter enjoying a high reputation locally. 
He also engraved portraits by Opie (1783), Reynolds (1795), 
and others and executed several bookplates. 

His son, SOLOMON (Isaac) EZEKIEL (1781-1867), a 
plumber and tinsmith by trade, settled in Penzance in Corn- 
wall. He founded “The Penzance Hebrew Society for Promot- 
ing the Diffusion of Religious Knowledge,’ printed (1844-47) 
the lectures on Abraham and Isaac which he gave before it, 
and published an incisive letter (1820) which prevented the 
establishment of a Conversionist Society in Penzance. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rubens, in: JHSET, 14 (1935-39), 104-6; C. 
Roth, Rise of Provincial Jewry (1950), 60; Jc (March 22, 1867), and sup- 
plement (May-June 1933). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


[Cecil Roth] 
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EZEKIEL, APOCRYPHAL BOOKS OF. Josephus (Ant., 
10:79) appears to refer to two books of Ezekiel, one of which 
was presumably an apocryphal work. Reference to such a 
work is also made in the stichometry of Nicephorus, patri- 
arch of Constantinople (806-15), and the pseudo-Athana- 
sian canon list. Fragments of an Ezekiel book are preserved 
in various ancient sources. The longest is the story of the 
blind man and the lame found in Epiphanius (c. 315-402; Ad- 
versus Haereses, 64:70, 5, ed. Hall). It is a parable designed 
to prove the resurrection of both body and soul by dem- 
onstrating their interdependence. A lame and a blind man 
conspired together to rob a king’s orchard, the blind man 
using his legs to transport the lame man who guided his 
steps. An almost identical story serves a similar function in 
rabbinic sources (Sanh. 91a—b; cf. Mekh. Shirata, 2; Lev. R. 
4:5). A second fragment is to be found in Clement of Rome's 
(Pope Clement 1 92?-100) Epistula ad Corinthios, 83 (PG, 1 
(1886), 226), opening “Repent, House of Israel, of your law- 
lessnesses.” This fragment is of a strongly prophetic character 
based on the language of biblical prophecy. It is also quoted in 
part by Church Father Clement of Alexandria (Paedagogus 
1:91, 2; PG, vol. 7, 357). A third tiny fragment is preserved 
in Clement of Alexandria’ Quis dives salvetur? (40:2; PG, 9 
(1890), 645) and it may belong to the same “prophetic” Ezekiel 
apocryphon. It seems to be difficult, however, to conceive of 
the story of the lame and the blind as belonging to the same 
work, and either an addition or two Ezekiel apocrypha are in- 
volved. Another short sentence attributed to Ezekiel occurs 
in various forms. In Epiphanius, Adversus Haereses (30:30, 1; 
PG, 41 (1863), 458), the form is found “and the heifer shall bear 
and they shall say, ‘She has not borne-” This is employed in 
Christological contexts and it is difficult to discern its origi- 
nal import. Various scholars also assign the above quota- 
tion in Clement of Rome Epistula ad Corinthios (1:23; PG, 
vol. 1, p. 260) to an Ezekiel book. Some fragments of a Greek 
Ezekiel apocryphon were discovered on a papyrus and pub- 
lished by Campbell Bonner in 1940. These fragments include 
one passage which is quoted by Clement of Alexandria (Paeda- 
gogus, 1:84, 2-4; PG, 8 (1891), 512) as from Ezekiel, which con- 
firms their identification. This document too bears the pro- 
phetic stamp observed in some of the above quotations and 
it may derive from the same work. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.R. James, Lost Apocrypha of the Old Testa- 
ment (1920), 64-70; Holl, in: Aus Schrift und Geschichte, Theologische 
Abhandlungen Adolf Schlatter (1922), 85-98; C. Bonner, Studies and 
Documents, 12 (1940), 183 ff. 

[Michael E. Stone] 


EZEKIEL, JACOB (1812-1899), U.S. communal leader. 
Ezekiel was born in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and was ap- 
prenticed as a bookbinder. In 1833 he moved to Baltimore, 
where he helped to establish the Hebrew Benevolent Society. 
The next year he moved to Richmond, Virginia, where he en- 
tered the dry goods business, and became active in Jewish 
affairs. In 1841 Ezekiel took issue with President Tyler's ref- 
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erence to Americans as a “Christian” people, and Tyler ac- 
knowledged Ezekiel’s protest as well founded. In 1845 Ezekiel 
protested local ordinances that severely punished violators of 
the Sunday blue laws and brought about their repeal. A revised 
code adopted in Virginia in 1849, as a result of Ezekiel’s cam- 
paigning, protected citizens who observed the Jewish Sabbath 
from incurring penalties for violating Sunday laws. Ezekiel 
was a leading protester against seeming U.S. acquiescence 
to Swiss anti-Jewish discrimination which helped to bring 
about a modification of the U.S.-Swiss treaty in 1857. Moving 
to Cincinnati in 1869, Ezekiel served as secretary to the board 
of governors of Hebrew Union College from 1876 to 1896. His 
son was the sculptor Moses Jacob *Ezekiel, whose Ecce Homo, 
a bronze sculpture of a suffering Christ, done about 1899, was 
included in the exhibition “The Hand and the Spirit; Religious 
Art in America, 1700-1900,’ which was shown at the Univer- 
sity Art Museum, Berkeley, in 1972. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.T. Ezekiel and G. Lichtenstein, Jews of 
Richmond (1917), 117-8; AJHSP, 9 (1901), 160-3. 


EZEKIEL, MORDECAI JOSEPH BRILL (1899-1974), U.S. 
agricultural economist. Ezekiel, who was born in Richmond, 
Virginia, received a bachelor of science degree in agriculture 
from Maryland Agricultural College (1918), a master of science 
degree from the University of Minnesota (1923), and a Ph.D. 
in economics from the Robert Brookings Graduate School of 
Economics and Government (1926). 

Ezekiel spent his career in federal government and United 
Nations service. He was statistical assistant in agriculture to 
the U.S. Census Bureau from 1919 to 1922, when he joined the 
farm management division of the Department of Agriculture. 
From 1930 to 1933 he was assistant chief economist of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board. In 1932 he formulated the details of what was 
to become the Agriculture Adjustment Administration and 
helped prepare a draft of the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 
Ezekiel was also involved with the founding conferences and 
early activities of what was to become the United Nations Food 
and Agriculture Organization. From 1933 to 1944 he was eco- 
nomic adviser to the secretary of agriculture. He returned to 
the Department of Agriculture for two years and then spent 
15 years in the economic division of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the UN (1947-62), the final year as assistant 
director-general. In 1962 he became chief of the uN division 
of program control staff in the State Department’s agency for 
international development. He retired from the Fao in 1962 
to take a position with the United States Agency for Interna- 
tional Development. He served as chief of the United Nations 
Division of this agency until his retirement in 1967. During 
the last years of his life, Ezekiel took occasional assignments 
as consultant. In 1969 he worked for several months with the 
FAO, helping to prepare a report entitled “Indicative Plan for 
World Agricultural Development.’ 

Ezekiel’s major interests besides agricultural econom- 
ics were economic development and econometrics, subjects 
on which he contributed many articles to professional peri- 
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odicals and wrote a number of books. Among his published 
works are Methods of Correlation Analysis (1930, 19417); $2,500 
a Year — from Scarcity to Abundance (1936); Jobs for All Through 
Industrial Expansion (1939); and the F.a.o. publication Uses 
of Agricultural Surpluses to Finance Economic Development 
in Underdeveloped Countries - A Pilot Study in India (1955). 
He was also co-author and editor of Towards World Prosper- 


ity (a : 
y (1947) [Joachim O. Ronall / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


EZEKIEL, MOSES (1891-1969), Indian botanist. Born in 
Nagpur, Ezekiel was economic botanist to the government 
of Gwalior (1918-22), professor of botany at Wilson Col- 
lege, Bombay, and later principal of the College of Science 
at Nadiad, Gujarat (1947-50). From 1952 he headed the biol- 
ogy department at Petlad College. His works include Animal 
Histology (1927), A Handbook of Plant Sociology (1947), and 
Three Great Evils - Contamination, Adulteration and Poison- 
ing of Foodstuffs (1947). Ezekiel, who was active in Jewish life, 
also wrote The History and Culture of the Bene-Israel in In- 


dia (1948). 
[Mordecai L. Gabriel] 


EZEKIEL, MOSES JACOB (1844-1917), U.S. sculptor. 
Ezekiel was born in Richmond, Virginia, and his sculpture is 
imbued with elements of his Southern and Jewish roots. As 
a youth he modeled Cain Receiving the Curse of the Almighty 
and Moses Receiving the Law on Mount Sinai, both of which 
are now lost. He attended the Virginia Military Institute, and 
served in the Confederate army during the American Civil 
War. After the war, he studied art in Cincinnati and Berlin 
in the late 1860s. 

His bas-relief Israel (1873), in which Israel is represented 
allegorically, won the Michael Beer Prix de Rome. A 1904 rep- 
lica of the lost original resides at the Skirball Museum Cincin- 
nati at Hebrew Union College. The first foreigner to receive 
the prize, Ezekiel embarked on two years of study in Rome 
beginning in 1874, where he then settled permanently. His 
studio in the Baths of Diocletian became a fashionable gath- 
ering place for artisans of all persuasions as well as royalty 
and politicians. The Bnai Brith commissioned his enormous 
marble group Religious Liberty for the Centennial Exposition 
of 1876 (National Museum of American Jewish History, Phila- 
delphia). This was one of the earliest of several monuments he 
made for the United States as well as for European countries. 
In 1888 he designed the seal for the recently established Jewish 
Publication Society of America. Inscribed in the seal, which 
shows Jerusalem with a Shield of David, is the motto “Israel’s 
mission is peace.” He also executed portrait busts, including 
bronze heads of Robert E. Lee (c. 1886, Virginia Military In- 
stitute Museum, Lexington) and Rabbi Isaac Mayer *Wise 
(1899, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati). The king of Italy 
knighted Ezekiel in 1907. Although he lived most of his adult 
life in Rome, his will specified that his body return to America 
after his death. He was buried at the foot of a Confederate me- 
morial he designed for Arlington National Cemetery (1914). 
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His autobiography, Memoirs from the Baths of Diocletian, was 
published posthumously in 1975. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Philipson, “Moses Jacob Ezekiel,” in: Pub- 
lications of the American Jewish Historical Society, 28 (1922), 1-62. 


[Samantha Baskind (24 ed.)] 


EZEKIEL, NISSIM (1924-2004), Indian poet, critic, social 
commentator, and editor. Ezekiel was a member of Bombay’s 
*Bene Israel community. His father was a distinguished edi- 
tor, professor of botany and zoology at Bombay University, 
and principal of a number of colleges. Nissim Ezekiel was the 
father of post-Independence Indian poetry. Born in Bombay 
(Mumbai) he studied first at Bombay University, taking his 
M.A. in 1947, and then at Birkbeck College, London. He later 
worked on The Illustrated Weekly of India (1952-54) and later 
headed the English department of the Bombay College of Arts, 
where he was professor of English and reader in American lit- 
erature. Ezekiel published literary reviews and verse collec- 
tions, including A Time to Change and Other Poems (1957), 
‘The Third (1958), and The Unfinished Man (1960). Some of his 
verse appeared in British poetry journals. He was brought up 
in a secular milieu and even as a child preferred the poetry 
of TS. Eliot, W.B. Yeats, and Ezra Pound to the English po- 
etry being written in India. His poetic engagements paralleled 
those of Ted Hughes, Philip Larkin, and other postwar British 
poets but he developed his own voice marked by tenderness 
and irony. His use of Indian English vernacular after the 1960s 
gave his poetic language a rich humorous seam to draw on. 
Ezekiel received the Sahitya Akademi award in 1983 and the 
Padma-Shri, India’s highest civilian honor, in 1988. 


[Tudor Parfitt (2™4 ed.)] 


EZEKIEL BEN REUBEN MANASSEH (cd. 1851), Baghdad 
philanthropist who distributed large amounts of money for 
charitable purposes in Iraq and Erez Israel. In 1840 Ezekiel es- 
tablished the Baghdad rabbinical academy, named Bet Zilkha 
and also Midrash Abi Manshi after its benefactor. The yeshivah 
was first headed by R. Abdallah *Somekh and provided the 
students with all their needs. Ezekiel also built in Baghdad 
the “new synagogue” in 1847, the “small synagogue” in 1849, 
and Kneset Yehezkel in Safed, which was named after him (it 
now bears the name of R. Moses *Alshekh). He also donated 
half of the construction costs of the Bet Yaakov synagogue, 
better known as Hurbat R. Yehudah he-Hasid, in the Old City 
of Jerusalem. After his death, his sons Manasseh and Sason 
continued his philanthropic work. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Ben-Jacob, Toledot ha-Rav Abdallah 
Somekh (1949), 15-20; idem, Yehudei Bavel (1965), 175-7. 
[Abraham Ben-Yaacob] 


EZEKIEL FEIVEL BEN ZE’EV WOLEF (1755-1833), Lithu- 
anian preacher, known as the “maggid of Deretschin.” Ezekiel 
was born in Planaga, Lithuania. In his youth he was appointed 
preacher in his native town and, subsequently, in Deretschin. 
At the age of 19 he was an itinerant preacher in the Jewish 
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communities of Galicia, Hungary, and Germany (where he 
remained for some time in Breslau). In Vilna he made the 
acquaintance of Elijah b. Solomon (the Gaon of Vilna) and 
through him, of Solomon Zalman of Volozhin, brother of 
*Hayyim b. Isaac of Volozhin. Solomon made a deep impres- 
sion upon Ezekiel, who wrote his biography (Toledot Adam, 
in 2 parts (Dyhernfurth, 1801-09); frequently reprinted). This 
contains details of Solomon's life and his teachings as well as 
stories current about him, and is a unique work for its period, 
reflecting the widening of the horizons of Hebrew literature 
in Lithuania at the end of the 18 century. Ezekiel sharply 
censures those rabbis who neglect study of the Scriptures as 
a result of their preoccupation with the Talmud and codes. 
In 1811 Ezekiel accepted an invitation to become the “mag- 
gid” (official preacher) of Vilna, a post in which he served 
until his death. 

Other works by Ezekiel are Musar Haskel (Dyhernfurth, 
1790), an exposition of Hilkhot Deot and Teshuvah of Maimo- 
nides, and a commentary Be’urei Maharif (i.e., Morenu ha-Rav 
Ezekiel Feivel) on the Midrash Rabbah to Genesis, Exodus, 
and Leviticus, which was published in Vilna together with 
the text in 1878. A third volume of Toledot Adam remains 
unpublished. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.N. Maggid-Steinschneider, Ir Vilna, 1 
(1990), 87-90; S.J. Fuenn, Kiryah Neemanah (19157), 241-4; Yahadut 


Lita, 3 (1967), 54. 
[Abraham David] 


EZEKIEL THE POET, Hellenistic Jewish writer of tragedies. 
*Eusebius quotes from a unique Greek tragedy on a biblical 
theme, entitled Exagoge (“The Exodus”), written by Ezekiel 
“the writer of tragedies” (Praeparatio Evangelica 9:28), giving 
*Alexander Polyhistor as his source. The fragments are the 
only surviving example of a Jewish drama in antiquity that is 
consciously patterned after Greek drama. 

The play begins with a long soliloquy by Moses contain- 
ing an exposition of the events that have led up to the first 
scene. Moses tells how the Jews came to Egypt, how they were 
oppressed, and how Moses was cast into the water and saved 
by Pharaoh's daughter (1-31). He then tells how he learned 
about his childhood, avenged a kinsman who was being beaten 
by an Egyptian, and fled from Egypt for fear of Pharaoh's re- 
taliation (32-58). The action of the play apparently begins with 
Moses watching the seven fair daughters of Raquel (“Reuel” - 
Jethro, cf. Ex. 2:18, 18:1) and with Zipporah telling him that he 
is in the land of Libya, which “is held by Ethiopians” but ruled 
by her father (59-65). Later, in reply to a question of a cer- 
tain Chum, Zipporah says that she is wedded to the stranger 
(66ff.). Moses tells of a dream in which he saw a kingly per- 
son seated on Mount Sinai. In his dream, the throne was of- 
fered to Moses and he accepted it (68-82). Moses’ father-in- 
law interprets this dream to mean that Moses will be a leader 
and a judge, who will know all things past, present, and future 
(83-89). Moses then sees the burning bush and inquires about 
it (90-95). God tells Moses to remove his shoes and have no 
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fear, for He is God. He then appoints Moses His messenger to 
Pharaoh to tell him that he will lead the people of Israel out of 
Egypt (96-112). Moses complains that he lacks the eloquence 
for the task (113-5), at which God says that Aaron will speak 
for him (116-9). God then tells Moses to cast down his rod 
and turns it into a snake. He tells him to put his hand into his 
bosom and it (his hand) becomes leprous (120-31). There is 
a description by God of the plagues that He intends to send 
on the Egyptians and He tells Moses to instruct the Hebrew 
people about the Passover (132-92). A messenger relates the 
destruction of the Egyptians and how the Hebrews were saved 
(193-242). The last two fragments depict the oasis at Elim with 
its 12 springs of water and its 70 palm trees (243-53) and the 
wonderful bird that appeared there (254-69). This latter de- 
scription is probably in the voice of a messenger sent by Moses 
to find a resting place. 

From this summary it can be seen how closely the author 
follows the biblical account in the Book of Exodus. The vo- 
cabulary, too, reflects the Septuagint. Some elements, however, 
seem to be original to the author, or else derive from aggadic 
material, as, for example, the character of Chum in line 66 ff; 
the dream of Moses in line 68-82; the details of the destruc- 
tion of the Egyptians, line 193-242; and the appearance of the 
bird (the Phoenix?) in lines 254-69. 

The 269 verses of iambic trimeters that have been pre- 
served represent a considerable portion of the play. This indi- 
cates that the author, influenced directly or indirectly by Eu- 
ripides, was fluent in Greek and adept at writing verse. Aside 
from being a late example of ancient Greek tragedy, the play 
may be seen as an anticipation of the later medieval passion 
plays. Like these its primary function was probably to exploit 
the existing profane form as a vehicle toward familiarizing its 
audience with sacred history. The dependence of the work on 
the Septuagint means that it was written not earlier than the 
beginning of the second century B.c.£., while the latest date 
is the middle of the first century B.c.£., when it is mentioned 
by Alexander Polyhistor. Eusebius’ reference to Ezekiel “the 
writer of tragedies” (an epithet also found in Clement of Alex- 
andria) suggests the existence of more examples of this genre 
by the same author. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Clement of Alexandria, Stromata 1:23, 155 ff.; 
J. Wieneke (ed.), Ezechielis Judaei poetae Alexandrini... (Lat., 1931); J. 
Gutmann, Ha-Sifrut ha-Yehudit ha-Hellenistit... (1963), 9-69; G.M. Si- 
fakis, Studies in the History of Hellenistic Drama (1967), 122-4; Pauly- 
Wissowa, 12 (1909), 1701-02. 


[Marshall S. Hurwitz] 


EZ HAYYIM, an Orthodox educational institution in Jeru- 
salem, including a kindergarten, a talmud torah, a preparatory 
yeshivah (“yeshivah ketanah”), a yeshivah, and a *kolel. Dur- 
ing the Turkish period Ez Hayyim served as the central Ash- 
kenazi educational institution of the old yishuv, particularly 
for the youth of the Perushim community (the descendants 
of the disciples of Elijah, Gaon of Vilna), the hasidim having 
established the Hayyei Olam Yeshivah. 
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Ez Hayyim was established as a talmud torah for or- 
phans in the early 1850s at a meeting held in the women’s 
gallery of the “Menahem Zion” Bet Midrash in the court- 
yard of the Hurvah Synagogue, and reflected the growth of 
the Ashkenazi community, particularly with regard to chil- 
dren. Its budget was originally entirely dependent upon 
direct allocations from the Kolel Jerusalem in Vilna and R. 
Samuel *Salant was appointed its head. In 1855, a “Hevrat 
Talmud Torah” was founded in Jerusalem which assumed 
responsibility for the institution under the leadership of R. 
Salant and R. Isaiah *Bardaki. The Hevrah imposed indirect 
taxes on the Ashkenazi community, in the form of a fixed 
percentage from weddings, circumcisions, and synagogue of- 
ferings, to augment those funds which were received from 
abroad. 

The regulations provided inter alia that if a pupil showed 
no learning ability by the time he reached the age of 13 he was 
to be taught a trade, the leaders of the yishuv thus accepting, 
at least in principle, the idea of occupational training. 

In 1858 there arrived in Jerusalem R. Saul Benjamin Ha- 
Kohen Radzkowitz, a man of considerable organizational 
ability and imagination, who took upon himself the task of 
establishing Ez Hayyim on a firm footing and extending its 
activities. His unconventional activities, however, gave rise to 
fears on the part of the conservative leadership that the insti- 
tution might collapse and he was dismissed, a step which gave 
rise to an unusually violent controversy. 

At first the curriculum was strictly confined to religious 
subjects, which led to considerable criticism, as a result of 
which two hours daily were devoted to writing and arithmetic, 
in 1867. The critics were still not satisfied. Ez Hayyim came to 
be regarded as the symbol of old-fashioned conservatism and 
in response to its opposition to changes in the curriculum the 
first modern schools in Jerusalem were opened (Lemel, the 
Alliance Israélite, and Evelina de Rothschild, etc.). 

World War 1 cut off the sources of income from abroad 
and the British occupation in 1917 found the institution in a 
perilous state. Funds from the United States were in the hands 
of the Zionists, who opposed its educational approach in 
principle. The Committee of Delegates, which had control of 
the distribution of aid to the Jews of Erez Israel, applied great 
pressure on Ez Hayyim to institute comprehensive reforms in 
methods and curriculum, including Hebrew as the language of 
instruction. The pressure was resisted, and after much effort Ez 
Hayyim succeeded in establishing anew its connections with 
the Diaspora, thus ensuring its continuation. 

Up to and including the beginning of the Mandatory 
period Ez Hayyim was one of the three institutions which 
had the deciding voice in the election of the leadership of the 
old yishuv, the other two being the Kolelim Committee and 
the Bikkur Holim Hospital. In 1919 it was one of the decid- 
ing factors in the election of Rabbi A.I. *Kook as chief rabbi 
of Jerusalem. 

During the Mandatory period the prestige of Ez Hayyim 
diminished even among the old Ashkenazi yishuv with the 
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founding of new schools and yeshivot. Nevertheless the en- 
ergetic leadership of R. Jehiel Michel *Tykocinski ensured 
not only its survival but even its expansion. In 1929 its cen- 
ter moved to a new and spacious building adjacent to the 
Mahaneh Yehudah market while branches were established 
in all the old suburbs of Jerusalem. 

Despite its curriculum certain changes have taken place, 
the most outstanding of which is the use of Hebrew in the 
branches in non-religious subjects, although in the main 
building Yiddish is still the language of instruction even in 
non-religious subjects. 

As of June 2005, Ez Hayyim had some 1,000 pupils, 
ages three to seventeen. Located on three campuses around 
Jerusalem, including the original building near the Mahaneh 
Yehudah market, Ez Hayyim also had a kolel of approximately 
150 young married men (avrekhim) who received financial 
support. It had a dining room, an aid fund for the needy, and 
a library of some 20,000 volumes. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.M. Tykocinski, in: Luah Erez Yisrael, 9 
(1904), 121-67; A.R. Malachi, in: Talpiyyot 9, nos. 1-2 (1965). 


[Menachem Friedman] 


EZINE, district of Canakkale, Turkey. Ezine was situated in 
the vicinity of many important cities like Troy, Neadria, and 
Alexandria Troas. The Ottoman domination in this region 
began in the 1350s. Ezine became an important settlement 
point owing to its fertile land and trade routes. The first Jew- 
ish presence in Ezine can be traced back to 1845 when five 
“alien” (yabanciyan) Jews were reported. Overpopulation of 
the Jews in Canakkale brought same families to Ezine Cen- 
trum as well as to other parts of the district, such as Bayra- 
mic, Kumkale, and Yenisehir in the late 19 century. The Jews 
lived in a small quarter composed of 40 households and today 
known as Yahudi Sokagi. In 1894 there were 130 Jews in Ezine, 
60 in Bayramic, 24 in Kumkale, and 13 in Yenisehir. During 
the Gallipoli Campaign of World War 1, the Jewish popula- 
tion in Ezine temporarily increased due to mass flight from 
the battlefields. The Jewish community in Ezine was attached 
to Canakkale for religious purposes until the Gallipoli Cam- 
paign. Thus, it had neither a synagogue nor a private cem- 
etery. Ezine Jews were engaged in peddling, export of grain, 
bonito, leather, and cotton, butchery, jewelry, green grocer- 
ies, money-changing, and viniculture. The Hakim, Kohen, 
Yuday, Ruso, and Elinda families were the best known Jewish 
families in Ezine. After the establishment of the Turkish Re- 
public, the Jewish population in Ezine began to diminish. Of- 
ficial records show that in 1927 there were only 31 Jews. The 
small Jewish presence lasted until the 1960s. Among the Jewish 
cultural heritage are a few Jewish houses and one synagogue 
whose building later served as a place to remove seeds from 
cotton and today is abandoned. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Cezair-i Bahr-i Sefid Vilayet Salnamesi (1293), 
86; Karasi Vilayet Salnamesi (H.1305), 141; Ezine Niifus Miidiirligii, 
3 Sira Numaralt Esas Defteri, 105-52; A. Galanté, Histoire des Juifs 
d’Anatolie, 4 (istanbul, 1987), 223; J.M. Cook, The Troas: the Archeo- 
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logical and Topographical Study (1973), 316, 374-82; V. Cuinet, La Tur- 
quie d Asie, 3 (1894), 696, 763-70. 
[M. Mustafa Kulu (2™4 ed.)] 


EZION-GEBER (Heb. (734) 123 ]?°3¥), first mentioned in the 
Bible as one of the camping sites of the Israelite tribes on their 
way to Canaan (Num. 33:35-36). 

As such, it is mentioned next to Elath in Deuteron- 
omy 2:8. From the biblical narrative of the Exodus (Num. 
21:4), it may be deduced that Ezion-Geber was somewhere on 
the Gulf of Elath. Its location on the Gulf of Elath and func- 
tion as a port and shipyard during the reign of Solomon is 
clearly stated in 1 Kings 9:26. 11 Chronicles 8:17 indicates that 
it was not Solomon who founded Ezion-Geber and Elath. 
According to archaeological evidence it was most probably the 
Edomites or Midianites as early as the end of the Late Bronze 
Age (see *Timna). The port and shipyard of Ezion-Geber 
are again mentioned in connection with the unsuccessful at- 
tempt by Jehoshaphat in the ninth century B.c.£. to renew 
the gold route to Ophir (1 Kings 22:49). After this, it disap- 
pears from the biblical annals, and in the eighth century 
B.C.E., there is mention only of the struggle between the 
kings of Judah and Edom for the possession of the city of 
Elath. 

In 1934 F Frank discovered Tell al-Khalayfa, a low mound 
approximately % mi. (c. 0.6 km.) north of the shores of the 
Gulf of Elath, between modern Eilat and Akaba, and he identi- 
fied it with Ezion-Geber. N. Glueck subsequently excavated the 
site (1938-40) and identified it with Ezion-Geber and Elath, 
assuming a change of the former name to Elath in the days of 
the kings of Judah. According to him, the site was not only the 
Solomonic port, but also an important industrial center for 
the manufacture of copper and iron tools, which served as ex- 
port goods for the trading ventures of Solomon. Recent exca- 
vations in the Arabah and the discovery of an early Iron Age 1 
port installation in the bay and on the island Jazirat Far‘tn, 
7% mi. (12 km.) south of modern Eilat, have suggested a re- 
consideration of the date and character of the ruins of Tell al- 
Khalayfa, and consequently of the location of Ezion-Geber. It 
has become clear that the site was fortified, perhaps serving as 
a caravanserai, and not a copper smelting plant, and an iden- 
tification with the ancient city of Elath has been suggested. It 
has been proposed that the port and shipyard of Ezion-Geber 
should be identified with the island of Jazirat Far‘tn, the only 
natural anchorage in the Gulf of Elath. Extensive casemate 
walls and a well-built port testify to its maritime use in early 
biblical days. From archaeological discoveries in the southern 
Arabah (1969), it can be deduced that long before Solomon’s 
ships were assembled at Ezion-Geber-Jazirat Far‘tin, Egyptian 
mining expeditions on their way to the Arabah copper mines 
used Ezion-Geber as their harbor. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Frank, in; zDPV, 57 (1934), 191-280, esp. 
244; N. Glueck, The Other Side of the Jordan (1940), 89-113; idem, 
Rivers in the Desert (1959), index; idem, in: BA, 28 (1965), 70-87, incl. 
bibl.; B. Rothenberg, in: PEQ, 94 (1962), 5-71; 101 (1969), 57-59; idem, 
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Zefunot Negev (1967), 189-213; idem, in: Illustrated London News, 255 
(Nov. 15, 1969), 32-333 255 (Nov. 29, 1969), 28-29. 


[Beno Rothenberg] 


EZOBI, JEHOSEPH BEN HANAN BEN NATHAN (13! 
century), paytan. Ezobi was born and lived in Provence (his 
name signifies that his family came from the town of Orange, 
close to Avignon) and probably taught in Perpignan. Abra- 
ham *Bedersi praises him as his master and as a talented poet 
(Herev ha-Mithappekhet, verse 148), and Todros b. Judah Abu- 
lafia in a hymn in his honor writes: “He is known as Ezov [hys- 
sop]; how pleasant is the hyssop - even the cedars cannot ob- 
scure him” (Gan ha-Meshalim ve-ha-Hidot, 2 pt. 1 (1931), 46). 
“Kaarat ha-Kesef’ (“The Silver Plate”), an educational, ethi- 
cal, and religious poem, is Ezobi’s best-known hymn (printed 
by Steinschneider, 1860, and in Joseph Hayyim ben Elijah al- 
Hakam, Nifla’im Maasekh... Maasiyot, 1989), dedicated to 
his son on the day of his wedding. The name derives from its 
130 verses — equal in numbers to the 130 *shekels, the weight 
of the silver plates offered by the princes of the tribes to the 
Tabernacle (Num. 7:13ff.). In this poem, Ezobi appeals to 
his son to follow the ways of the Torah. He warns him not 
to be misled by Greek philosophy, and encourages him to 
learn grammar and poetics, to study the Talmud and its com- 
mentators, such as Alfasi and Maimonides, and to follow his 
own example and become a liturgist. He also enjoins his son 
not to favor the wealthy over the poor. In an appended note, 
he requests his son to read this poem every week. The poem 
was translated into Latin by *Reuchlin (Tuebingen, 1512-14). 
Another translation was published by Jean Mercier (Paris, 
1561). I. Freedman published an English translation (1895/6); 
M. Forcano translated it into Catalan (1997). Other poems 
by him include “Aromem El Ram,’ a strophic hymn (zulat) for 
the seventh day of Passover on the splitting of the Red Sea; 
“Aggid Hasdei ha-El? a strophic hymn for Shavuot; “Az me- 
Rosh Mikdemei Erez, another zulat on the death of Moses, for 
Simhat Torah; “Ezkor Yamim mi-Kedem; in commemoration 
of the *Ten Martyrs; a selihah, “Ayeh Na Hasadekha Adonai?” 
(of uncertain authorship), etc. Some of his poems have not 
been published, for example a bakkashah studied by B. Bar- 
Tikva that includes the letter mem in every word. Ezobi plays 
skillfully with motifs taken from the Midrashim, adding some 
irony and personal humor. Schirmann compares the qualities 
of his poems with the best works of the early paytanim. Sefer 
Millwim (“Book of Addenda”), known only from a quotation 
in the responsa of R. Solomon b. Abraham *Adret (Constan- 
tinople, 1516, no. 25), is a homiletic commentary, in prose, on 
the 613 commandments. 

His brother Eleazar, also a poet, exchanged poems with 
Abraham Bedersi; he was born in Carpentras and lived in 
Béziers. Another brother, Meshullam, settled in Segovia, Cas- 
tile, where he wrote in 1279 a short work on Hebrew grammar, 
Aguddat Ezob (Ms. Hebr. 992 of the Bibl. Nat., Paris, unpub- 
lished, see C. del Valle, in: Helmdntica, 163 (2003), 191-205), 
based in the grammars of Jonah ibn Janah and David Kimhi. 
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It is probable that he also wrote the commentary on the Torah, 
Sefer ha-Ezobi, still in manuscript. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Lit Poesie, 351, 480; Davidson, Ozar, 
4 (1933), 397; Schirmann, Sefarad, 2 (1956), 343-8; I. Freedman, in: 
JQR, 8 (1895/96), 534-40; J. Reuchlin, Ezobi, Jehoseph ben Hanan ben 
Nathan, Rabi Ioseph Hyssopaeus Parpinianensis iudaeorum poeta dul- 
cissimus ex hebraica lingua in latina[m]traductus (1512); M. Steinsch- 
neider, Musar Haskel ve-Shir ha-Keara (1860); Weinberger, in: HUCA, 
37 (1966), 1ff. (Heb.); B. Bar-Tikva, in: Sefer Aviad (1986), 185-94; 
idem, in: Jewish Studies in a New Europe (1998), 54-63; idem, in: Tal- 
piyot, 10 (1998), 397-405; Schirmann-Fleischer, The History of He- 
brew Poetry in Christian Spain and Southern France (1997), 464-67, 
469 n. 2; M. Forcano, in: Anuari de Filologia, Estudis Hebreus I Ar- 
ameus, 20 (1997), 67-79. 
[Angel Saenz-Badillos (2"4 ed.)] 


EZRA (Heb. 811Y; “[yHwu] helps”), priest and scribe who 
played a major role in the rebuilding of the Temple, after the 
return from the Babylonian exile. 


The Man and His Mission 

Ezra whose name means “help” (possibly a shortened form for 
my “The Lord has helped,’ the name of two of his ancestors 
(7:1, 3)) was, along with Nehemiah, one of the two notable fig- 
ures of the post-exilic community in Judah (sixth-fifth cen- 
tury B.c.E.). His work is known from the last three chapters 
(7-10) of the book that bears his name, and from chapter 8 of 
the book of Nehemiah (see *Ezra and Nehemiah, Book of). 
Ezra was both a priest, whose ancestry is traced back to Aaron 
(7-5), and a scribe “well versed in the law of Moses” (v. 6, 
11). Just as another Persian king, *Cyrus, had done in his time 
(538), so also one of his successors, *Artaxerxes I (465-424), 
issued a royal edict to Ezra granting permission for Jews to go 
with him to Jerusalem. Ezra was permitted to bring with him 
gold and silver donations from other Jews, and regular main- 
tenance expenses of the Temple were to be provided from the 
royal treasury. Ezra’s mission was “to expound the law of the 
Lord” and “to teach laws and rules to Israel” (v. 10). For this 
purpose he was granted not only a royal subsidy, but he was 
also empowered to appoint judges, enforce religious law, and 
even to apply the death penalty. In response to critics who 
argue that such a concern by a Persian king for a foreign cult 
would be unlikely, the Passover papyrus issued by *Darius 11 
in 419/18 to the Jews at Elephantine in Egypt regarding the 
date and method for celebrating the Passover (Porten) has of- 
ten been cited. Nevertheless, the question of imperial autho- 
rization of Jewish law by the Persian Empire continues to be 
a subject of debate (Watts). 


Date 

The date of Ezra is problematic as is his relationship with Ne- 
hemiah, because apart from Neh. 8:9, and two other minor 
references (Neh. 12:26, 36), the two are never mentioned to- 
gether. According to their respective books, Ezra assumed his 
mission in the seventh year of Artaxerxes (458) and Nehemiah 
came in the 20" year of the same king (445). This would mean 
that Ezra, who came at the express command of Artaxerxes to 
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implement and teach the law, did not conduct his first pub- 
lic reading of the Law until 13 years later. Another problem 
for the biblical chronology is that Ezra found many people in 
Jerusalem but, according to Nehemiah, in his time, Jerusalem 
was unpopulated. For these reasons and others, some schol- 
ars believe Ezra came to Jerusalem much later, either in the 
37‘ year of Artaxerxes I (428) or in the seventh year of Ar- 
taxerxes II (397) (see discussion in Klein). 


His Journey to Jerusalem 

Ezra’s four month journey to Jerusalem is described by Ezra 
ina first-person memoir. After listing the names of the leaders 
returning with him, Ezra discovers there were no Levites in 
his party so he had to muster up 38 Levites from some Leviti- 
cal families. Another problem was security. Because Ezra had 
originally made a declaration of trust in God before the king, 
he felt it inappropriate to request from him the customary es- 
cort. Thus he accounted the party’s safe arrival in Jerusalem 
with all its treasure intact as a mark of divine benevolence. 


Ezra’s Reaction to Reports of Intermarriage 

When Ezra arrived in Jerusalem he was informed that some 
people, including members of the clergy and aristocracy, had 
contracted foreign marriages. Immediately upon hearing this 
news Ezra engaged in mourning rites, tore his garments, and 
fasted and, on behalf of the people, confessed their sins and 
uttered a prayer of contrition. At the initiative of one of the 
leaders of the community Ezra was urged to take immediate 
action. An emergency national assembly was convened, and 
Ezra addressed the crowd in a winter rainstorm calling upon 
the people to divorce their foreign wives. The assembled crowd 
agreed to Ezra’s plea, but because of the heavy rains and the 
complexity of the matter (Ezra’s extension of legal prohibi- 
tions of marriages that had previously been permitted), they 
requested that a commission of investigation be set up. After 
three months the commission reported back with a list of 
priests, Levites, and Israelites who had intermarried. It is often 
thought that Ezra’s action insisting on the divorce of foreign 
wives and their children, together with Nehemiah’s concern 
that the children of these foreign women could not speak the 
language of Judah (Neh. 13:24), represented a shift in Israelite 
matrimonial law. Previously offspring of intermarriage was 
judged patrilineally; now it was to be on the matrilineal prin- 
ciple (for a different view, see Cohen). 


The Reading of the Torah 

Chapter 8 of the book of Nehemiah records that Ezra publicly 
read the Torah on the first day of the seventh month (Rosh Ha- 
Shanah). He stood upon a platform with dignitaries standing 
on his right and left. The ceremony began with an invocation 
by Ezra and a response by the people saying “Amen, Amen” 
(v. 6). During the reading the people stood while the text was 
made clear to them (or translated for them (into Aramaic)) by 
the Levites (van der Kooij). The people were emotionally over- 
come by the occasion and wept. However, they were enjoined 
not to be sad rather to celebrate the day joyously with eating, 
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drinking, and gift giving. The day after the public reading, 
a group of priests and Levites continued to study the Torah 
with Ezra and came across the regulations for observing the 
feast of Tabernacles on that very month. A proclamation was 
issued to celebrate the festival which was done with great joy, 
and the Torah was again read publicly during the entire eight 
days of the festival. 


Significance of Ezra’s Torah Reading 

Ezra’s reading of the Torah inaugurated a new element in Jew- 
ish life whereby the Torah was read and explicated on regular 
occasions in public. This public reading also led to the democ- 
ratization of knowledge of the Torah among Jews, since prior 
to this event most parts of the Torah were under the exclusive 
provenance and control of the priests (Knohl). 


[David Marcus (24 ed.)] 


In the Aggadah 

Ezra was still studying under *Baruch b. Neriah in Babylonia 
when Daniel and his companions left for Palestine. He re- 
garded the study of the Torah as of greater importance than 
the task of reconstructing the Temple. Therefore it was only 
after his master’s death that Ezra decided to gather the exiles 
who had not gone up earlier with Daniel and who desired to 
return to the Holy Land and rebuild the Temple in Jerusalem 
(Song R. 5:5). Ezra had another reason for remaining in Bab- 
ylon after Daniel's departure: he was considerate of the feel- 
ings of Joshua the son of Jehozadak, of the high-priestly fam- 
ily of Zadok. Joshua would have been embarrassed by Ezra’s 
presence in the Land of Israel, in view of the latter's greater 
qualification for the office of high priest. Ezra, therefore, re- 
mained in Babylon until Joshua's death. After Ezra went to the 
Land of Israel, he was appointed high priest. He had carefully 
worked out his own pedigree before he left Babylonia (BB 15a) 
and in order to insure the purity of those remaining there he 
took with him all those of doubtful or impure descent (Kid. 
69b). He was so zealous in spreading the Torah, that rabbis 
said of him, “If Moses had not anticipated him, Ezra would 
have received the Torah” (Tosef., Sanh. 4:7). He restored and 
reestablished the Torah that had been almost completely for- 
gotten (Suk. 20a). He ordained that public readings from the 
Torah take place not only on Sabbaths, but also on Mondays 
and Thursdays (Meg. 31b; Ty, Meg. 4:1, 75a). He also had the 
Bible rewritten in “Assyrian” characters, leaving the old He- 
brew characters to the Samaritans (Sanh. 21b). He estab- 
lished schools everywhere to fill the existing needs and in the 
hope that the rivalry between the institutions would redound 
to the benefit of the pupils (BB 21b-22a). He also enacted the 
ordinances known as “the ten regulations of Ezra” (see BK 
82a-b; Ty, Meg. loc. cit.) and together with five of his compan- 
ions, compiled the Mishnah (tractate Kelim, in A. Jellinek, Beit 
ha-Midrash, 2 (1853), 88). Aside from the book which bears 
his name, Ezra wrote the genealogies of the Book of Chron- 
icles up to his own time (BB 15a) and had a hand in writing 
the Book of Psalms (Song R. 4:19). The rabbis identify him 
with the prophet Malachi (Meg. 15a). He is one of the five 
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men whose piety is especially extolled by the rabbis (Mid. 
Ps. to 105:2). 


In Islam 

Muhammad claims (Sura 9:30) that in the opinion of the 
Jews, “Uzayr (Ezra) is the son of God. These words are an 
enigma because no such opinion is to be found among the 
Jews, even though Ezra was singled out for special apprecia- 
tion (see Sanh. 21b; Yev. 86b). The Muslim traditionalists at- 
tempt to explain the words of Muhammad with a Muslim 
legend, whose origin appears to stem from Iv Ezra 14:18-19. 
The people of Israel sinned, they were punished by God, the 
Holy Ark was removed, and the Torah was forgotten. It was 
due, however, to Ezra’s merit that his heart was filled with the 
Torah of God, which he taught to the people of Israel. When 
the Holy Ark was returned to them and they compared that 
which Ezra taught them with the text of the Sefer Torah in the 
Holy Ark, the words they found were identical. They deduced 
from this that Ezra was the son of Allah. Tabari cites another 
version of this legend: the Jewish scholars themselves hid the 
Ark, after they were beaten by the Amalekites. H.Z. Hirsch- 
berg proposed another assumption, based on the words of Ibn 
Hazm (1, 99), namely, that the “righteous” who live in Yemen 
believe that “‘Uzayr was indeed the son of Allah. According to 
other Muslim sources, there were some Yemenite Jews who 
had converted to Islam who believed that Ezra was the mes- 
siah. For Muhammad, Ezra, the apostle (!) of the messiah, can 
be seen in the same light as the Christians saw Jesus, the mes- 
siah, the son of Allah. An allusion to the figure of Ezra as the 
apostle of the messiah is found in a tale which is widespread 
among the Jews of Yemen, according to which Ezra requested 
that they immigrate to Erez Israel, and because they did not, 
he cursed them. Yemenite Jews have therefore refrained from 
naming their children Ezra. According to some Muslim com- 
mentators, “Uzayr is the man who passed by the destroyed city 
(of Jerusalem; Sura 2:261) and did not believe that it could be 


rebuilt (see *Jeremiah). 
[Haim Z’ew Hirschberg] 


Tomb of Ezra 

There are a number of traditions concerning the site of Ezra’s 
tomb. According to Josephus it is in Jerusalem; others hold 
that he was buried in Urta or in Zunzumu on the Tigris; but 
the general accepted version is that his tomb is situated at 
‘Uzér, a village near Basra. This tradition is mentioned by 
*Benjamin of Tudela, *Pethahiah of Regensburg, Judah *Al- 
Harizi, and other travelers, Jewish and non-Jewish, who visited 
Babylonia. The tomb is in a building covered by a cupola and 
on its walls are written a variety of inscriptions. Nearby, there 
is a khan in which the visitors to the tomb gather, and which 
also contains shops where Arab and Jewish merchants offered 
their wares in the period between Passover and Shavuot, the 
time of pilgrimages to the tomb. The visitors lit candles and 
made solemn vows. Special prayers were said (e.g., one was 
that composed by R. *Joseph Hayyim Al-Hakam, contained 
in his book Mamlekhet Kohanim, Baghdad, 1873). The Mus- 
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lims fear the tomb and ascribe to it supernatural powers, and 
many legends are linked to it. 
[Abraham Ben-Yaacob] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.M. Myers, Ezra, Nehemiah (1965); D.J. 
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EZRA, family prominent in India in the 19" and 20" centu- 
ries. JOSEPH BEN EZRA BEN JOSEPH KHLEE (d. 1855), one of 
the notables of the Jewish community in Baghdad, traveled to 
India at the beginning of the 19 century. Together with his 
sons Ezekiel and David, he settled in Calcutta, engaging in 
commerce and becoming very wealthy. After some time, he 
returned to Baghdad, where he died. The family was known 
as Baher (Ar. “sea”), possibly because they were among the 
first to cross the sea to India. The traveler *Benjamin 11 first 
mentioned Joseph as among the most distinguished person- 
alities of Calcutta in 1849. Joseph’s son DAVID (1797-1882) was 
president of the Calcutta Jewish community and one of the 
outstanding Oriental philanthropists. Contributing generously 
to charitable institutions in India and Iraq, he assisted the Pal- 
estinian sheluhim (“emissaries”) who often visited India, and 
also provided funds for the ransoming of captives. A street was 
named after him in Calcutta, where he built two magnificent 
synagogues: Neweh Shalom (1856) and Bet El (1870). 

His son ELIAS DAVID (1830-1886) was also a wealthy phi- 
lanthropist. In 1882 he opened a school for the poor in Calcutta 
and in 1883/84 built a synagogue named Maghen David after 
his father. He contributed 12,000 rupees toward the establish- 
ment of a zoological garden which became known as “Ezra 
House.” In 1870, he married Mozelle (Mazal-Tov; 1850-1921), 
the daughter of Sir Albert *Sassoon. She founded a large hos- 
pital for the poor in Calcutta, named Ezra Hospital after her 
husband, and two yeshivot: Mazal Zomeah and Knesset Eliahu 
in Jerusalem. Their son s1R DAVID (1871-1947), president of 
the Jewish community of Calcutta, was also a noted philan- 
thropist. In 1912 he married Rachel (1877-1952), daughter of 
Solomon David Sassoon. Both were active in many spheres of 
public life: David was president of a scientific society for the 
study of nature in India; Rachel founded the League of Jew- 
ish Women in 1913 and administered two hospitals. In recog- 
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nition of their services to India, David was knighted in 1927. 
During World War 11, they gave generous relief to refugees 
from Europe. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.S. Sassoon, History of the Jews in Bagh- 


dad (1949), index. 
[Abraham Ben-Yaacob] 


EZRA, APOCALYPSE OF (also known as Ezra Iv), book 
of visions ascribed to Ezra the Scribe, written between 95- 
100 C.E., probably in Erez Israel. It is extant in some Greek 
fragments, Latin, Syriac, Ethiopic, two separate Arabic ver- 
sions, Armenian, Georgian, and a Coptic fragment. 

The book is composed of seven visions. The first three, in 
the form of dialogues between Ezra and the angel Uriel, deal 
primarily with the destruction of the Temple and Jerusalem 
and with theodicy. Each of these three visions concludes with a 
brief eschatological revelation. The fourth vision is of a weep- 
ing, bereaved woman who is transformed into the heavenly 
Jerusalem, the promise of redemption for Zion. Next, Ezra sees 
an eagle with 12 wings, eight “little wings,’ and three heads. 
This, he is told, is the fourth beast which appeared to Daniel 
(Dan. 7), the fourth wicked world empire, its heads and wings 
representing kings and emperors. Ezra witnesses its judgment 
and destruction at the hands of a lion, a symbol of the Mes- 
siah, after which the righteous rejoice in the messianic king- 
dom. The sixth vision sees one “as the form of a man,’ rising 
from the sea, who is attacked by innumerable hosts, which 
he destroys to be greeted by a joyous multitude - another vi- 
sion of the Messiah's victory over the evil nations. In the last 
vision, Ezra receives the Torah, the 24 books of the Bible, and 
the 70 books of secret, apocalyptic lore, and then prepares for 
his assumption to heaven. 

1v Ezra is considered one of the high points of Jewish 
apocalyptic literature, combining sensitive perception with 
profound and daring analysis. The author is deeply concerned 
with the theological problems arising from the destruction of 
Jerusalem: “Is Israel any worse than Babylon, that they rule 
over us?” he asks (1v Ezra 3:27ff.). This question brings him to 
grips with some basic problems concerning the nature of man. 
How could God create man with an “evil heart” and, when 
giving him the Torah, not remove this evil heart, which causes 
him to transgress its laws? Further, why is man given under- 
standing, so that sinning, he knows that he sins and is destined 
for Gehenna? To these and other such questions raised in 
the first three visions, no real solution is offered. Ultimately, 
the angel can only say that God's ways are inscrutable, that 
He rejoices in the righteous few, and that Ezra and those like 
him are assured of their salvation. But the author’s real an- 
swer is perhaps to be sought elsewhere, in the eschatological 
sections which conclude each of these visions, and in the 
three eschatological visions which follow, the solution to 
these problems residing in the eschatological occurrences 
themselves. 

The book is preserved in the Latin Church and is in- 
cluded by Protestants in the Apocrypha. It did not survive 
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in the Eastern Church, however, and except for a few patris- 
tic quotations (e.g., Clement of Alexandria, Stromata, 3:16, 
10) and the reuse of the text in the late “Esdras Apocalypse,” 
the Greek text is no longer extant. There is much debate as 
to whether the original was Hebrew or Aramaic, the former 
seeming the more likely possibility. In the Latin, two addi- 
tional chapters (sometimes called 111 Ezra and v Ezra respec- 
tively; see Greek Book of *Ezra) occur at the beginning and 
at the end of the book. The book is included in many Ethi- 
opic and Armenian biblical manuscripts, but has survived in 
only one Syriac manuscript (Cod. Ambrosianus) and in two 
incomplete Georgian copies. 

A large portion of ch. 7 does not appear in the Vulgate 
Latin manuscripts, the publication of which in 1875 from 
Codex Ambianensis by R. Bensly was followed by the discovery 
of a series of Latin codices containing this section. Kabisch, 
with the subsequent support of de Faye and Box, maintained 
the book to be composed of a series of five separate source 
documents: a Salathiel apocalypse (cf. 1v Ezra 3:2) covering 
substantially the first four visions; the Eagle vision (A); the Son 
of Man vision (m); the final Ezra vision (£'); and a second Ezra 
source which included the apocalyptic sections of Visions 1-4. 
This hypothesis was strongly attacked by Clemen and Gunkel, 
who were followed by Violet and, later, Keulers. These empha- 
size the basic structural unity of the work, pointing to its di- 
vision into seven visions separated by prayer and fast, the ap- 
pearance of the same technical terminology throughout, and 
the questionable nature of many of the so-called “inconsisten- 
cies” or “contradictions” between the sources. They thus accept 
the basic unity of the work, at the same time not denying the 
possibility that the author employed existing written or oral 
sources. The book contains no traces of sectarian or Essene 
ideas and sometimes follows the line of traditional rabbinic 
exegesis (cf. 1v Ezra 6:7-10 and Gen. R. 63:9, Mid. Hag. to Gen. 
25:26 et al.). It also includes a fragment of a Midrash on the 13 
Attributes (1v Ezra 123 ff.) and similar material. The date is es- 
tablished primarily by the identification of the three heads of 
the eagle in chapters 11-12 with the Flavian emperors. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Gunkel, in: E. Kautzsch (ed.), Apokryphen 
und Pseudepigraphen des Alten Testaments, 2 (1900), 331-401; L. Va- 
ganay, Le probléme eschatologique dans le 1v® livre d’Esdras (1906); 
Schuerer, Gesch, 3 (1909*), 315-35; B. Violet, Die Esra-Apokalypse 
(1910-24); G.H. Box, The Ezra-Apocalypse (1912); J. Keulers, Die es- 
chatologische Lehre des vierten Esrabuches (1922); R.P. Blake, in: HTR, 
19 (1926), 299-320; 22 (1929), 57-105; L. Gry, Les dires prophetiques 
d’Esdras (1938); M. Stone, in: HTR, 60 (1967), 107-15; idem, in: Le 


Muséon, 79 (1966), 387-400. 
[Michael E. Stone] 


EZRA, DEREK, BARON (1919- ), British industrial ad- 
ministrator. Ezra was educated at Magdalene College, Cam- 
bridge, and served in the British army during World War 11, 
being appointed a member of the Order of the British Empire 
and awarded the United States Bronze Star. In 1947 he joined 
the newly nationalized coal industry. After holding posts in 
sales and marketing on the National Coal Board, he became a 
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member of the board in 1965 and deputy chairman in 1967, and 
was chairman, the highest position in the industry, from 1971 
to 1982. His period of office included the 1974 miners’ strike, 
but he was generally characterized by a conciliatory attitude 
in industrial relations. Ezra was knighted in 1974 and cre- 
ated a life peer in 1983. After retirement from the coal board, 
he joined the Social Democratic Party in the House of Lords 
and held numerous British and European directorships and 
advisory posts in industry and commerce. He was appointed 
a Grand Officer of the Italian Order of Merit and held French 


and Luxembourg decorations. 
[Vivian David Lipman] 


EZRA, GREEK BOOK OF (also called the Apocryphal Ezra, 
First Esdras, or Third Esdras), a Greek translation of the last 
two chapters of 11 Chronicles, the entire Book of Ezra (except 
for 1:6), and Nehemiah 7:73-8:13. It differs from the canoni- 
cal version in that a section of Ezra is transposed, Nehemiah 1 
does not follow Ezra, and a noncanonical story is introduced. 
The following summary illustrates these changes. 

The first chapter corresponds to 11 Chronicles 35 and 36 
(omitting the last two verses since they appear in Ezra 1:1 and 
2, which corresponds to Greek Ezra 2:1 and 2); Josiah cel- 
ebrates Passover, battles with the Egyptians, and dies of his 
wounds; his successors; the sack of Jerusalem; the destruction 
of the Temple; the Babylonian exile. Chapter 2 corresponds to 
Ezra 1; 4:7 to end of 4 (2-4:6 being transposed to chapter 5); 
Cyrus permits the Jews to return and rebuild the Temple; the 
Temple vessels are returned; the correspondence between a 
certain Artaxerxes and the Jews’ antagonists (Jos., Ant., 11:26, 
changes this to, or understands it as, Cambyses); interruption 
of the construction of the Temple until the reign of Darius. 
Chapters 3 and 4: each of three guardsmen of Darius suggests 
what is most powerful - wine, royal power, or womankind - 
and the third, Zerubbabel, answers “womankind” but adds 
“truth, thereby winning the contest; as a reward he requests 
permission to rebuild the Temple; Darius complies. Chapters 
5:1-6: preparations for Zerubbabel’s expedition. Chapters 
5:6—9:36 correspond to Ezra 2:1-4:5 and to Ezra 6 to the end: 
catalog of those who returned; erection of the Altar; refer- 
ence to the earlier troubles from Cyrus’ reign to Darius’ sec- 
ond year; the Temple rebuilt; Ezra’s expedition. Chapter 9:37 
to end, corresponding to Nehemiah 7:73-8:13: Ezra reads the 
Torah at a public gathering. 

The canonical version tells of Zerubbabel’s return, breaks 
off the narrative at the halt of the Temple construction, records 
letters between the Jews’ enemies and the king, and returns to 
the narrative. By noting that the interruption lasted until the 
time of Darius before the correspondence (4:5) and at its close, 
the author indicates that, for him, the documents are earlier 
than Darius’ reign. The Greek Ezra, placing these documents 
after Cyrus’ proclamation, before Zerubbabel’s return, con- 
veys this same picture of a poison-pen correspondence prior 
to Darius (Kaufmann Y., Toledot, 4 (1956), 522-7 upholds this 
view, as do Josephus and traditional commentators). It differs 
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from the canonical version in that Zerubbabel’s expedition 
occurs under Darius rather than Cyrus. 

Josephus used the work as a source for his discussion of 
the post-Exilic Return (Ant., 11:1-56); little else can be said 
about it with assurance. To some the work is complete and 
the concluding conjunction and verb - “and they were gath- 
ered” — area formal close. If the work is a unit, the Nehemiah 
passage may have been introduced to underscore Ezra’s em- 
phasis on the Law. Others see the conjunction-verb endings 
as evidence that the work is incomplete; it belongs to the next 
verse (Neh. 8:14). Ifthe author's starting point and closing are 
unknown, so is his purpose. The translated material has been 
seen as a version based on the Septuagint, a revision of a trans- 
lation older than the Septuagint, or an independent transla- 
tion from the Hebrew and Aramaic. And the “guardsmen” 
episode has been variously labeled as a Greek, Oriental, or 
more specifically, Aramaic or Persian folk-tale. The story may 
be an originally non-Jewish story that was reworked. Scholars 
think the answer “Truth” is an addition and the contest was 
limited to one answer per guardsman. Furthermore, Truth is 
praised; the force of the other elements is proved by example. 
However, womankind’s power is shown in two ways. Woman 
is presented as the life-giving mother and clother of man (an 
important ancillary function of woman in antiquity). Without 
a mother there can be no king or vine-cultivator to produce 
wine. This sufficiently proves womankind’s superiority over 
the others. At this point a new motif is introduced - woman as 
temptress for whose favor man dares all; here biblical sound- 
ing phrases appear - “beautiful to look at,” 4:18 (cf. Gen. 29:17); 
and “leave one’s father and cleave to one’s wife;’ 4:20 (cf. Gen. 
2:24) - which may reflect Jewish influence. The guardsman 
mentions an incident showing Darius’ subservience to a con- 
cubine. Darius and his nobles exchange glances (shocked at 
the temerity?); immediately Truth is eulogized. This second 
motif on woman provides an opening for introducing Truth 
and placing an aggadah-like moral lesson within the frame- 
work of the Return. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Cook, in: Charles, Apocrypha, 1 (1913), 1-58 
(translation and discussion); Thackeray, in: J. Hasting, A Dictionary 
of the Bible, 1 (1898), 758-63 (lists early literature); O. Eissfeldt, Einlei- 
tung in das Alte Testament (1964°) 777-81; S. Jellicoe, The Septuagint 
and Modern Study (1968), 290-4. 


[Jacob Petroff] 


EZRA AND NEHEMIAH, BOOKS OF, two books in the 
Hagiographa (i.e., the Book of Ezra and the Book of Nehe- 
miah), which were originally a single work. 

The Masoretic tradition regarded the books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah as one book and referred to it as the Book of Ezra. 
This was also the Greek tradition, and the same Greek name, 
Esdras, was given to both books (see below). The division into 
separate books does not occur until the time of Origen (fourth 
century C.E.) and this division was transferred into the Vulgate 
where the books are called 1 Esdras (Ezra) and 11 Esdras (Ne- 
hemiah). It was not until the 15" century that Hebrew manu- 
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scripts, and subsequently all modern printed Hebrew editions, 
followed this practice of dividing the books. However, there 
are good reasons (linguistic, literary, and thematic) for the 
argument that the two books were originally separate works 
(Kraemer), which were brought together by a later compiler, 
and are now to be read as a single unit (Grabbe). 


Place in the Canon 

There are two traditions regarding the place of Ezra-Nehe- 
miah in the Hebrew Bible. The more dominant Babylonian 
tradition, which is followed by all modern printed editions, 
places Ezra-Nehemiah immediately before Chronicles, the 
last book of the Writings. However, the Palestinian tradition, 
which is found in major Tiberian manuscripts, such as Aleppo 
and Leningrad, places Chronicles first in the Writings (before 
the Psalms), and places Ezra-Nehemiah last. In the Protestant 
Old Testament (e.g., the NRSV version), Ezra-Nehemiah is 
placed among the historical books, after Chronicles and be- 
fore Esther. In the Roman Catholic Old Testament (e.g., the 
Douay-Rheims version), the books are similarly placed after 
Chronicles but before Tobit, Judith, and Esther. 


Text and Versions 

Some Hebrew fragments from the Book of Ezra (4QEzra) were 
found in Cave 4 at Qumran (Ulrich). The fragments contain 
part of the text of Ezra 4:2-6, 9-11, and 5:17-6:5 and exhibit 
two orthographic variants (e.g., at Ezra 4:10, 4QEzra reads N19] 
for MT’s 7793), and two minor grammatical variants concern- 
ing singular and plural forms of verbs (e.g., at Ezra 6:1 where 
4QEzra reads the singular 7/72) “he searched” for mt’s 1772) 
“they searched”). The Greek tradition knew of two versions 
of Ezra-Nehemiah, one of which is known as 11 Esdras, and is 
a very literal translation of the Hebrew. This version numbers 
Ezra-Nehemiah consecutively so that chapters 1-10 of 11 Es- 
dras represent the Book of Ezra, and chapters 11-23 represent 
the Book of Nehemiah. However, the other version, known as 
1 Esdras, is wholly concerned with Ezra and not Nehemiah. 
It offers a rendering of the entire Book of Ezra but translates 
only that portion of the Book of Nehemiah (7:72-8:13) which 
deals with Ezra. This additional section is attached directly to 
what is chapter 10 in the Masoretic version. 


Languages of the Books 

The language of Ezra-Nehemiah is late biblical Hebrew (Pol- 
zin) and the text exhibits features which are characteristic of 
this later language. These include use of the -1 consecutive 
with the cohortative (AN?WX}), increased use of pronominal 
suffixes to the verb (03n°1) and of 77 with the participle (P77 
0°78), many Akkadian and Persian loan words (such as N73N 
“letter” = Akk. egirtu; O77) “garden” = Pers. pairidaeza), and 
many Aramaisms (Naveh and Greenfield). Parts of Ezra are 
written in Aramaic (4:8-6:18, 7:11-26), and it has been sug- 
gested that originally the entire book of Ezra-Nehemiah was 
written in Aramaic and was subsequently translated (Marcus). 
In support of this theory is the fact that there is no extant Tar- 
gum for Ezra-Nehemiah. 
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Book of Ezra: Outline 





(1) Edict of Cyrus and rebuilding of the Temple (chapters 1-6) 


Edict of Cyrus (1:1-11) 

List of those returning with Zerubbabel (2:1—-3:1) 

Restoration of worship and laying foundations of the Temple (3:2—-13) 
Opposition to the Temple building (4:1-24) 

Appeal to Darius and favorable response (5:1-6:14) 

Completion of the Temple (6:15—22) 








(2) Work of Ezra (chapters 7-10) 





Edict of Artaxerxes to Ezra (7:1—-28) 

List of those going back with Ezra (8:1-14) 

Return to Jerusalem (8:15-36) 

Ezra reaction to news of intermarriage (9:1-10:14) 
List of those who had intermarried (10:15—44) 











Book of Nehemiah: Outline 





(1) Nehemiah’s mission (chapters 1-7) 





Nehemiah’s response to news from Jerusalem (1:1—-11) 

Permission to go to Jerusalem granted (2:1—9) 

Arrival at Jerusalem and secret inspection of walls at night (2:10—20) 
Reconstruction of the city’s wall (3:1-38) 

Threats against the workers (4:1-17) 

Economic problems (5:1—-13) 

Nehemiah’s administration (5:14—19) 

Intrigues against Nehemiah (6:1-19) 

More defensive measures (7:1—4) 

List of the exiles with Zerubbabel (7:5-8:1a = Ezra 2:1-3:1) 





(2) Ezra’s reading of the Torah and religious celebrations (chapters 8-9) 





The reading of the Torah (8:1b-12) 
Celebration of the Feast of Tabernacles (8:13—-18) 
Day of penance and prayer of the Levites (9:1-37) 





(3) Nehemiah’s reforms (chapters 10-13) 





Code of Nehemiah (10:1—40) 

The population of Jerusalem and Judah (11:1-36) 
Clerical genealogies (12:1—26) 

Dedication of the wall (12:27-43) 

Provision made for Temple services (12:44—47) 
Expulsion of foreigners (13:1—9) 

Renewal of Levitical support (13:10—14) 

Enforcing Sabbath regulations (13:15—22) 
Problem of mixed marriages (13:23-29) 
Summary of other reforms (13:30-31) 











Authorship and Date 

The question of the authorship of Ezra-Nehemiah is bound 
up with its relation with the book of Chronicles. Since the 
time of Zunz (1832), the consensus of modern scholarship 
has been that the author of Chronicles was also the author of 
Ezra-Nehemiah, and this view still has its adherents (Blenkin- 
sopp, Clines (1984)). Arguments for joint authorship include 
common vocabulary, style, uniformity of theological concep- 
tions, similar description of religious ceremonies, penchant 
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for occupational and genealogical lists, and, most importantly, 
the fact that the first few verses of Ezra (1:1-3a) are identical 
to the last two verses of Chronicles (11 Chron 36:22—23), thus 
indicating that Chronicles leads in by means of catchlines to 
the following Book of Ezra (Haran). The position of Ezra-Ne- 
hemiah before Chronicles in the Protestant and Catholic Old 
Testament canons would seem to lend support for this point 
of view. In recent times, however, the independent authorship 
of both works has been argued on the basis of the following 
perceived contrasts: that Chronicles glorifies David, highly re- 
gards prophecy, has a conciliatory view of Northerners, and a 
miraculous view of history, whereas Ezra- Nehemiah empha- 
sizes Moses and the Exodus, is forceful about its opposition 
to the Northerners (Samaritans), and has a different view of 
history. Ezra-Nehemiah ought then to be dated to the end 
of the fifth century B.c.£. whereas Chronicles is a later book 
composed at the end of the fourth century B.c.£. (Japhet). The 
catchlines at the end of Chronicles were borrowed from Ezra 
to give the book of Chronicles an “upbeat” ending heralding 
Cyrus’ decree, and so not ending with the exile of the people 
in Babylon (Williamson). 


Contents of the Books 

Ezra-Nehemiah deals with the period of the restoration of 
the Jewish community in Judah, then the Persian province 
of Yehud, in the sixth-fifth centuries B.c.z. during the ap- 
proximately 100 years between the time of the edict of *Cyrus 
(538) permitting the Jews to go back to Jerusalem and the 3274 
year of the reign of *Artaxerxes 1 (433). Three different peri- 
ods are represented in the books, each with different leaders 
and different royal missions. The first period (Ezra, chaps. 
1-6) goes from the time of the edict of Cyrus (538) until 
the rebuilding of the temple (516), when the leaders of the 
Jews were Sheshbazzar and Zerubbabel. The second period 
(Ezra, chaps. 7-10 and Neh., chap. 8) commences in the sev- 
enth year of the reign of Artaxerxes (458), when Ezra is given 
a royal mandate to lead a group of exiles back to Jerusalem. 
The third period (Neh., chaps. 1-7 and 9-13) encompasses a 
12-year period from the 20" year of the reign of Artaxerxes 
(445) until his 32"4 year (433), and deals with the work of Ne- 
hemiah. 


THE FIRST PERIOD (EZRA, CHAPS. 1-6). The first period, 
embracing 22 years from 538 to 516, includes an account of 
(1) the edict of Cyrus; (2) a list of the first returnees; (3) res- 
toration of worship and laying foundations of the Temple; 
(4) opposition to the Temple building; (5) the appeal to *Dar- 
ius and his favorable response; and (6) the completion of the 
Temple. In this period the leaders were *Sheshbazzar and 
*Zerubbabel. Sheshbazzar is thought to be identical with 
Senanazzar (the fourth son of Jeconiah (Jehoiachin), 1 Chron. 
3:18), and is termed both prince (X°W3) and governor (779). 
Zerubbabel is one of the leaders of the first émigrés (2:2), and 
probably succeeded Sheshbazzar (4:2), though both are said 
to have laid foundations of the Temple (Sheshbazzar in Ezra 
5:16 and Zerubbabel in Zech. 4:9). 
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The Edict of Cyrus (1:1-11). There are two accounts given in 
the Book of Ezra of the edict of Cyrus: a Jewish version in He- 
brew, and a Persian version in Aramaic. The Jewish/Hebrew 
version has Cyrus declare that God has given him “all the 
kingdoms of the earth,” that He has ordered the reconstruc- 
tion of the Temple, and that any of God’s people who so wish 
may return to assist in the carrying out of the order (1:1-3). 
The Persian/Aramaic version gives extra details detailing the 
specifications of the Temple to be built (e.g., its height and 
width should be 60 cubits, emulating the Temple destroyed 
by the Babylonians), that expenses for the Temple will be paid 
by the state, and that precious utensils captured by *Nebu- 
chadnezzar and brought to Babylon will be returned (6:3-5). 
This last fact is actually mentioned in the first chapter of Ezra 
(v. 7). Cyrus released the cult objects and delivered them to 
Sheshbazzar, the governor of Judah, via Mithredath, the state 
treasurer. The Cyrus cylinder records similar acts of amnesty 
and favor shown to the peoples and deities of other countries 
following his conquest of Babylon in 539 (Cogan). 


A List of the First Returnees (2:1-3:1). The list of the returning 
exiles with Zerubbabel is itemized by family, place of origin, 
occupation (e.g., priests, Levites, singers, gatekeepers, etc.). 
Because this list is repeated in its entirety in Nehemiah (Neh. 
7:6-8:1a) there has been much discussion of the list’s purpose, 
and where the list originally belonged. Most likely, the writer in 
the Book of Ezra was using a later list compiled for other uses, 
and its purpose at the beginning of Ezra is to magnify the first 
response of the exiles to Cyrus’ edict. However, in the Book of 
Nehemiah, the list is used for a different purpose, as a starting 
point of a campaign to induce those who had settled elsewhere 
in Judah to move to Jerusalem, which needed repopulation. 


Restoration of Worship and Laying Foundations of the Tem- 
ple (3:2-13). Among the first activities of the returning exiles 
in 538 were to erect an altar on the site of the Temple, renew 
sacrificial worship, and celebrate the festival of Tabernacles. 
Preparations were then made for the rebuilding of the Temple, 
parallel to the preparations made for Solomon's Temple. The 
laying of the foundations was performed with a special service: 
prayer and song. The people’s response was enthusiastic and 
they wept out of joy. However, there were a number of the re- 
turned exiles who had seen the first Temple, and these people 
wept in memory of this destroyed Temple to such an extent 
that the weeping for joy could not be distinguished from those 
weeping in memory of the destroyed Temple. 


Opposition to the Temple Building (4:1-24). Work on the Tem- 
ple did not proceed smoothly and, although it was started in 
the second year after the return (537), work was not continued 
on it until the second year of Darius 1 (521). The long delay of 
some 21 years between the laying of the Temple’s foundations 
in 537 and its completion in 516 is explained as due to opposi- 
tion by the local population. The opposition arose primarily 
as a result of the exclusionary policy of the returnees about 
permitting the indigenous population to participate in the re- 
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building effort. The returnees believed that they were the true 
representatives of the people of God who had gone into exile, 
and that those who had not gone into exile but remained in 
the land, or were descendants of displaced peoples who had 
subsequently adopted Israel's religion, were not entitled to 
join in this project. The opponents are called ]79°]21 WT 713 
“adversaries of Judah and Benjamin” and ?1NJ"OY “people of 
the land, and they attempted to thwart the rebuilding effort 
by various means including writing accusatory letters to the 
Persian kings. These accusatory letters contained in 4:6-23 
are problematic on two counts: first, because they do not deal 
with the rebuilding of the Temple but with the rebuilding of 
the city, and second because these letters are addressed to 
Persian kings who reigned long after the Temple was actually 
completed (516). These letters are sent to *Xerxes I (486-465) 
and *Artaxerxes I (465-424). That the section containing these 
letters is misplaced is clear from the fact that it is put in a dif- 
ferent place in 1 Esdras, where these letters occur in chapter 
2, and not in chapter 4 as in the Masoretic text. 


Appeal to Darius and Favorable Response (5:1-6:14). The end 
of chapter 4 reverts back to the proper chronology, that of 
the second year of Darius (521), at which time the prophets 
*Haggai and *Zechariah encouraged the Jews to persist in the 
building of the Temple. The renewed activity led to an investi- 
gation by local Persian authorities, and a letter of inquiry (not 
a complaint like the preceding communications) was sent to 
Darius. The Persian authorities reported that they had gone 
to Jerusalem, observed the state of building operations, and 
had requested information on the authorization of the project. 
They were informed by the Jewish leaders of the edict of Cyrus 
granting the Jews permission to rebuild the Temple, and the 
letter asked the king to verify whether or not Cyrus did issue 
this edict. Darius then ordered a search in the royal archives, 
and the edict was found and is reproduced in his reply to the 
local authorities (see above). Darius issues instruction that the 
Cyrus decree be honored, and that expenses for the project be 
defrayed from the tax income accruing to the royal treasury 
from the province. Moreover, provisions were to be made for 
daily religious observances so that prayers could be made for 
the welfare of the king and his family. The aforementioned 
Cyrus Cylinder is often pointed to as an example of a Persian 
monarch who requested prayer from other peoples for his 
own and his son’s welfare. 


Completion of the Temple (6:15-22). The reconstruction on the 
Temple was completed in the sixth year of the reign of Darius 1 
(516); the work had taken 21 years since the foundation was 
laid in the second year of Cyrus (537). A joyful dedication cer- 
emony took place with enormous amounts of sacrifices, “one 
hundred bulls, two hundred rams, four hundred lambs, and 
twelve goats.” Shortly afterwards the returned exiles celebrated 
the Passover, together with those of the indigenous population 
who had “separated themselves from the uncleanliness of the 
nations of the lands,” a hint that the returnees were open to 
permitting others into their fold (see also Neh. 10:29). 
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THE SECOND PERIOD (EZRA, CHAPS. 7-10 AND NEH., 
CHAPS. 8-9). The second period dated in the seventh year 
of the reign of Artaxerxes 1 (458) deals with the work of *Ezra, 
after whom the book was named, and includes (1) the edict of 
Artaxerxes to Ezra; (2) Ezra’s return to Jerusalem; (3) his reac- 
tion to news of intermarriage; (4) his reading of the Torah; and 
(5) a day of penance and a prayer of the Levites. In this period, 
the leader is Ezra, a priest whose ancestry is traced back to 
Aaron (7:1-5), and a scribe “well versed in the law of Moses” 
(7:6, 11). The date of Ezra is problematic as is his relationship 
with *Nehemiah, because apart from Nehemiah 8:9, and 
two other minor references (Neh. 12:26, 36), the two are never 
mentioned together. According to their respective books, 
Ezra assumed his mission in the seventh year of Artaxerxes 
(458) and Nehemiah came in the 20' year of the same king 
(445). This would mean that Ezra, who came at the express 
command of Artaxerxes to implement and teach the law, 
did not conduct his first public reading of the Law until 13 
years later. Another problem for the biblical chronology is 
that Ezra found many people in Jerusalem but, according 
to Nehemiah, in his time, Jerusalem was unpopulated. For 
these reasons and others, some scholars believe Ezra came to 
Jerusalem much later, either in the 37‘ year of Artaxerxes 1 
(428) or in the seventh year of Artaxerxes 11 (397) (see dis- 
cussion in Klein). 


‘The Edict of Artaxerxes to Ezra (7:1-28). In the seventh year 
of his reign (458), Artaxerxes I (465-424) issued a royal edict 
granting permission for Jews to go to Jerusalem with Ezra. 
Ezra was permitted to bring with him gold and silver do- 
nations from other Jews. Regular maintenance expenses of 
the Temple were to be provided from the royal treasury and 
there was to be release of taxes for Temple personnel. Ezra’s 
mission was “to expound the law of the Lord” and “to teach 
laws and rules to Israel” (v. 10). For this purpose he was 
granted, not only a royal subsidy, but he was also empow- 
ered to appoint judges, enforce religious law, and even to ap- 
ply the death penalty. In response to critics who argue that 
such a concern by a Persian king for a foreign cult would be 
unlikely, the Passover papyrus issued by Darius 11 in 419/18 
to the Jews at Elephantine in Egypt regarding the date and 
method for celebrating the Passover (Porten) has often been 
cited. Nevertheless, the question of imperial authorization of 
Jewish law by the Persian Empire continues to be a subject of 
debate (Watts). 


Ezra’s Return to Jerusalem (8:1-36). Ezra’s four-month jour- 
ney to Jerusalem is described by Ezra in a first-person mem- 
oir. After listing the names of the leaders returning with him, 
Ezra discovers there were no *Levites in his party so he had 
to muster up 38 Levites from some Levitical families. Another 
problem was security. Because Ezra had originally made a dec- 
laration of trust in God before the king, he felt it inappropriate 
to request from him the customary escort. Thus he accounted 
the party’s safe arrival in Jerusalem with all its treasure intact 
as a mark of divine benevolence. 
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Ezra’s Reaction to News of Intermarriage (9:1-10:44). When 
Ezra arrived in Jerusalem he was informed that some people, 
including members of the clergy and aristocracy, had con- 
tracted foreign marriages. Immediately upon hearing this 
news Ezra engaged in mourning rites, tore his garments and 
fasted, and, on behalf of the people, confessed their sins and 
uttered a prayer of contrition. He is joined by a group of sup- 
porters who are also disturbed by this news. At the initiative 
of a certain Shecaniah son of Jehiel, Ezra was urged to take 
immediate action. An emergency national assembly was con- 
vened, and Ezra addressed the crowd in a winter rainstorm 
calling upon the people to divorce their foreign wives. The as- 
sembled crowd agreed to Ezra’s plea, but because of the heavy 
rains and the complexity of the matter (Ezra’s extension of le- 
gal prohibitions of marriages that had previously been permit- 
ted), they requested that a commission of investigation be set 
up. After three months the commission reported back with a 
list of priests, Levites, and Israelites who had intermarried. 


Ezra’s Reading of the Torah (Neh 8:1-12). Seemingly out of 
order, Ezra reappears in chapter 8 of the Book of Nehemiah 
where it is recounted that he publicly read the Torah on the 
first day of the seventh month (Rosh Ha-Shanah). He stood 
upon a platform with dignitaries standing on his right and 
left. The ceremony began with an invocation by Ezra and a re- 
sponse by the people saying “Amen, Amen.” During the read- 
ing the people stood while the text was made clear to them 
(or translated for them (into Aramaic)) by the Levites (van 
der Kooij). The people were emotionally overcome by the oc- 
casion and wept. However, they were enjoined not to be sad, 
rather to celebrate the day joyously with eating, drinking, and 
gift giving. The day after the public reading, a group of priests 
and Levites continued to study the Torah with Ezra and came 
across the regulations for observing the feast of Tabernacles on 
that very month. A proclamation was issued to celebrate the 
festival which was done with great joy, and the Torah was again 
read publicly during the entire eight days of the festival. It has 
often been pointed out that the feast of Tabernacles which is 
described as being discovered anew from the Torah reading 
and had not been observed since the days of Joshua, had al- 
ready been observed not too much earlier by the first return- 
ees (Ezra 3:4). Furthermore, the materials said to be collected 
for the festival (branches of olive, pine, myrtle, palm, and leafy 
trees) differ from those mandated for the festival in Leviticus 
23:40 (where the materials are the fruit of 177 trees (later inter- 
preted as the citron), willows of the brook, palms, and bough 
of leafy trees (later interpreted as the myrtle)). Most strikingly, 
these materials are said to be used to construct N30 “taberna- 
cles, and not to be used for making of the 2917 and 311n¥ in 
accordance with the later rabbinic interpretation. 


Day of Penance and Prayer of the Levites (Neh. 9:1-37). On the 
24" day of the month, immediately after the celebration of the 
feast of Tabernacles, a fast day was announced. The identifica- 
tion and purpose of this fast day is unknown. Most commen- 
tators believe that this fast and following prayer of the Levites 
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should come after the events described in Ezra 10, which was 
concerned with problems of intermarriage. The long prayer 
of the Levites (v. 5-37) is akin to one of the historical hymns 
in the Psalter (cf., Ps. 105, 106, 135, 136) (Fensham). The hymn 
contains stereotypical Psalm language, and contains references 
to the creation, the covenant with Abraham, the acts of God 
in Egypt, the wanderings in the desert, Sinai, the conquest, 
the Judges, and to later periods. Many of the sections are di- 
vided by the independent pronoun ANNI (v. 6, 7, 19, 27, 33). The 
hymn is noteworthy in not mentioning David and Solomon, 
two of Judah’s glorious rulers, nor is there any mention of the 
exile and the current restoration, events central to Ezra and 
Nehemiah. Verses 6-11 of this hymn are included in the Jew- 
ish morning prayer service (N7117 7105). 


THE THIRD PERIOD (NEH., CHAPS. 1-7 AND 9-13). The 
third period encompasses 12 years from the 20" year of the 
reign of Artaxerxes 1 (445) until his 32"¢ year (433), and deals 
with the work of Nehemiah, who had held an important office 
(termed a “cupbearer”) in the royal household of the Persian 
king Artaxerxes 1 (465-424). The work of Nehemiah described 
in the form ofa first-person memoir includes his rebuilding of 
the walls of Jerusalem and his economic and religious reforms. 
One of the characteristics of Nehemiah’s memoirs is that he 
intersperses short direct prayers within his narrative usually 
starting with oT>x 7% TID or with slight variations (5:19, 6:14, 
13:14, 22, 29, 31) but once with aX yw (3:36-37). In particu- 
lar, this period deals with (1) Nehemiah’s response to the news 
from Jerusalem; (2) Nehemiah’s efforts at reconstructing and 
fortifying Jerusalem; (3) intrigues against Nehemiah; (4) the 
dedication of the wall; (5) Nehemiah’s resolution of economic 
problems; (6) Nehemialh’s religious reforms. 


Nehemiah’s Response to News from Jerusalem (1:1-2:9). In the 
20' year of the Persian king Artaxerxes 1 (445), a delegation 
of Jews arrived from Jerusalem at Susa, the king’s winter resi- 
dence, and informed Nehemiah of the deteriorating conditions 
back in Judah. The walls of Jerusalem were in a precarious state 
and repairs could not be undertaken (since they were specifi- 
cally forbidden by an earlier decree of the same Artaxerxes 
(Ezra 4:21)). The news about Jerusalem upset Nehemiah, and 
he sought and was granted permission from the king to go to 
Jerusalem as governor and rebuild the city. This change in Per- 
sian policy is thought to have come after the Egyptian revolt of 
448 when it was believed that a relatively strong and friendly 
Judah could better serve Persia’s strategic interests (Myers). 
Nehemiah was also granted much material assistance includ- 
ing supplies of wood for the rebuilding effort. However, unlike 
Ezra, Nehemiah requested a military escort for safe conduct 
throughout the provinces of the western satrapies. 


Nehemiah’s Efforts at Reconstructing and Fortifying Jerusalem 
(2:10-4:17, 7:1-4). A short time after his arrival in Jerusalem 
Nehemiah made a nocturnal inspection tour of the city walls 
riding on a donkey. He relates that he could not continue rid- 
ing, but had to dismount, because of the massive stones left by 
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the overthrow of the city by the Babylonians. After his tour of 
inspection, Nehemiah disclosed to the local Jewish officials his 
mission to rebuild the walls. Nehemiah set to the task of re- 
building the wall by dividing the work into some 40 sections. 
Nearly all social classes (priests, Levites, Temple functionaries, 
and laypeople) participated in the building effort. Through- 
out the time of the building, Nehemiah encountered opposi- 
tion and harassment from the leaders of the Persian provinces, 
who had previously administered the affairs of Judah, espe- 
cially from one *Sanballat, a Horonite (from Beth Horon), also 
termed the Samarian/Samaritan. Sanballat resorted to mockery 
and ridicule, stating: “that stone wall they are building - if a fox 
climbed it he would breach it” (3:33-35). To counter the opposi- 
tion, Nehemiah provided a guard for the workmen, and the ma- 
sons and their helpers also carried swords. Because of the mag- 
nitude of the project, the workmen were separated from each 
other by large distances, so a trumpeter was provided ready to 
sound the alarm, the idea being that should one group be at- 
tacked the others would come to their aid. Nehemiah ordered 
the workers to remain in Jerusalem partly for self-protection 
and partly to assist in guarding the city. After the wall was re- 
built, Nehemiah appointed Hanani his brother and a similar- 
named individual, Hananiah, to be in charge of security. He 
also gave an order that the gates to the city should be closed 
before the guards went off duty and that they should be opened 
only when the sun was high (at midmorning). In addition to the 
security police, there was a citizen patrol whose duty it was to 
keep watch around their own houses. The central problem was 
the small population of Jerusalem: the city was extensive and 
spacious, but the people it in were few, and the houses were not 
yet built. Nehemiah decided to bring one of ten people from 
the surrounding population into Jerusalem (11:1-2). 


Intrigues against Nehemiah (6:1-19). One of Nehemiah’s en- 
emies, Tobiah, an Ammonite, had intermarried with a prom- 
inent family in Judah. He had tried unsuccessfully to subvert 
Nehemiah’s work by enlisting their aid, but without success. 
Since Nehemiah’s enemies could not prevent the rebuilding 
and fortification of the city they made desperate attempts to 
capture him. One plan was to lure him away from Jerusalem 
to some unspecified place. Four times they attempted to invite 
him to “meetings,” and each time Nehemiah, knowing their 
harmful intentions, refused their invitation. When these at- 
tempts failed, a fifth attempt was made to hurt Nehemiah by 
framing him before the Persian authorities with a false report 
that he planned to have himself proclaimed king in Judah. A 
sixth attempt to damage Nehemiah was to pay a false prophet, 
Shemaiah, to lure Nehemiah into the Temple, but Nehemiah, 
realizing that this was a plot, refused to go. Despite these 
threats, Nehemiah reports that the wall was completed in just 
52 days, which seems to be an incredibly short time for such 
a monumental task. According to Josephus, the project took 
two years and four months. 


Dedication of the Wall (12:27-43). A large gathering of priests, 
Levites, musicians, and notables assembled from all over Judah 
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for the dedication of the wall in Jerusalem. Nehemiah divided 
the participants into two processions each commencing from 
the same point; one procession marched south towards the 
Dung Gate and then around the right side of the wall, the 
other marched north along the top of the left side, and both 
groups joined up together at the Temple square. Each proces- 
sion was led by a choir, and musicians with trumpets, cym- 
bals, harps, and lyres brought up the rear. Ezra is said to have 
marched in one procession (though his presence in the text 
is probably an editorial addition), and Nehemiah in the other. 
The two joyful processions met up in the Temple square where 
the dedication was concluded with many sacrifices. 


Nehemiah’s Resolution of Economic Problems (5:1-19). During 
the period of the rebuilding, the people complained about the 
scarcity of food and the burden of high taxes. To meet their 
basic needs, the poor were required to pledge their posses- 
sions, even to sell sons and daughters into slavery. Nehemiah 
reacted angrily against the creditors accusing them of violating 
the covenant of brotherhood. When his appeal to the creditors 
voluntarily to take remedial action failed, Nehemiah forced 
them to take an oath, reinforced by a symbolic act of shaking 
out his garment, to restore property taken in pledge, as well 
as to forgive claims for loans. Nehemiah himself alleviated 
the people’s tax burden by refusing to accept the very liberal 
household allowance for his official retinue which amounted 
to some 40 shekels of silver a day. 


Nehemiah’s Religious Reforms (10:1-40, 12:44-47, 13:1-29). Ne- 
hemiah’s religious reforms are found (a) in the so-called Code 
of Nehemiah; and (b) in the regulations he enacted upon em- 
barking on his second term as governor in the 324 year of 
Artaxerxes I (433). 


Code of Nehemiah (10:1-40). The Code of Nehemiah repre- 
sents pledges made by the community to observe the Torah, 
its commandments and regulations. It is preceded by a list 
of signers including Nehemiah, his officials, the priests, Lev- 
ites, and prominent family members (1-28). In the Code, the 
community promised to do seven things: (1) to avoid mixed 
marriages with the peoples of the land; (2) not to buy from 
foreigners on Sabbaths and holy days; (3) to observe the sab- 
batical year; (4) to pay a new annual third shekel temple tax; 
(5) to supply offerings for the services and wood for the Tem- 
ple altar; (6) to supply the first fruits, firstlings, tithes, and 
other contributions to the Temple; (7) to bring the tithes due 
to the priests and Levites to local storehouses. 


Regulations Enacted by Nehemiah during his Second Term as 
Governor (13:1-31). Expulsion of Foreigners (13:1-9). In their 
continued reading of the Torah the community came across 
a law (possibly referring to Deut 23:4-6) that Ammonites and 
Moabites were prohibited from becoming Israelites, and so 
they resolved to separate from foreigners (27¥). When Nehe- 
miah returned from an official visit to the Persian court in the 
324 year of Artaxerxes (433) he discovered that the high priest 
Eliashib had given living quarters in a former storage room of 
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the Temple to one of his old enemies Tobiah, the Ammonite 
(see above). When Nehemiah returned he evicted Tobiah, dis- 
carded all his belongings, and had the chambers purified and 
restored to their original use. 


Renewal of Levitical Support (13:10-14). Another consequence 
of Nehemiah’s absence at the Persian court was that the people 
had stopped giving tithes to the Levites forcing them to re- 
turn to their villages. Nehemiah took steps to bring back the 
Levites to Jerusalem by ensuring that outstanding payments, 
which had not been collected during his absence, would be 
paid and that future tithes would be regularly given. 


Enforcing Sabbath Regulations (13:15-22). Nehemiah reports 
that in his day the Sabbath had been utterly commercialized. 
People were working in vineyards and on the farms, and 
Phoenician traders set up shops in Jerusalem on the Sabbath. 
Nehemiah attempted to put a stop to this Sabbath activity by 
ordering the gates of the city closed during the Sabbath. De- 
spite his orders, the Phoenician traders camped outside the 
walls hoping to entice customers to come outside. 


Problem of Mixed Marriages (13:23-29). As in Ezra’s day, Ne- 
hemiah had to deal with problems arising from marriages 
with foreign women. A major concern of his was the fact that 
the children of these marriages could no longer speak the 
language of Judah. Nehemiah ordered an end to further in- 
termarriage, but he did not go as far as Ezra who demanded 
divorce from foreign wives. 


Significance of the Books for Later Judaism 

Ezra and Nehemial’s actions and decrees may be seen as the 
beginning of an ongoing reinterpretation of tradition in its ap- 
plication to changing circumstances (Talmon). Ezra’s reading 
of the Torah inaugurated a new element in Jewish life whereby 
the Torah was read and explicated on regular occasions in 
public. This public reading also led to the democratization of 
knowledge of the Torah among Jews, since prior to this event 
most parts of the Torah were under the exclusive provenance 
and control of the priests (Knohl). The differences between 
the formulation of regulations in the Book of Nehemiah and 
their counterparts in the Torah illustrate the process of le- 
gal elaboration necessary to meet contemporary exigencies 
(Clines, 1981). These differences can be seen in at least three 
areas: contributions to the Temple, regulations regarding Sab- 
bath observance, and new intermarriage prohibitions. 


TEMPLE CONTRIBUTIONS. Some examples of modifications 
to Pentateuchal laws introduced in the Code of Nehemiah in- 
volve upkeep of the Temple. In Exodus 30:11-16, mention is 
made of a one-time half-shekel tax. The Code of Nehemiah, 
however, establishes an annual Temple tax, that of one-third 
of a shekel. In Leviticus 6:1-6, it is stated that fire should burn 
continuously on the altar but it does not prescribe the mecha- 
nism by which this ought to be done. The Code of Nehemiah 
does this by stipulating how the wood for the altar is to be 
obtained. In Deuteronomy 14:23-26, it is enjoined that tithes 
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for the Levites are to be brought to the Temple. The Code of 
Nehemiah modifies this regulation by permitting an alternate 
collection system in provincial depots. All these stipulations 
for the Temple maintenance represent an innovation in an- 
cient Israel, since now the upkeep of the Temple is made the 
responsibility of the entire community, not just of the king or 
the governor (Eskenazi). 


SABBATH OBSERVANCE. In the Pentateuch, the Sabbath law 
enjoins rest from work (e.g., Ex. 20:8-11; 23:12; and passim), 
but nowhere defines buying food as work, yet buying food 
from foreigners on the Sabbath is prohibited in the Code of 
Nehemiah. According to Amos 8:5, pre-exilic Israelites did not 
trade on the Sabbath, but the new conditions in Nehemiah’s 
time of foreign merchants coming into Jerusalem on the Sab- 
bath led to this new interpretation of the law. 


NEW INTERMARRIAGE PROHIBITIONS. ‘The stipulations 
against intermarriage in Exodus 34:11-16 and Deuteronomy 
7:1-4 prohibit intermarriage with Canaanites (Hittites, Perizz- 
ites, Hivites, and Jebusites). Both Ezra and Nehemiah rede- 
fine these old Canaanites (who had long disappeared) as the 
new Canaanites, the current Ashdodites, Ammonites, and 
Moabites. It is often thought that Ezra’s action insisting on 
the divorce of foreign wives and their children, together with 
Nehemiah’s concern that the children of these foreign women 
could not speak the language of Judah, represented a shift in 
Israelite matrimonial law. Previously offspring of intermar- 
riage was judged patrilineally; now it was to be on the matri- 
lineal principle (for a different view, see Cohen). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.M. Myers, Ezra, Nehemiah (1965); S. Japhet, 
“The Supposed Common Authorship of Chronicles and Ezra-Nehe- 
miah Investigated Anew,” in: vT, 18 (1968), 330-71; R. Polzin, Late 
Biblical Hebrew: Toward an Historical Typology of Biblical Hebrew 
Prose (1976); S. Talmon, “Ezra, Nehemiah,’ in: L.K. Crim (ed.), The 
Interpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible. Supplementary Volume (1976), 
317-28; EC. Fensham, “Neh. 9 and Pss. 105, 106, 135 and 136. Post- 
Exilic Historical Traditions in Poetic Form,” in: JNSL, 9 (1981), 35-51; 
D.J.C. Clines, “Nehemiah 10 as an Example of Early Jewish Bibli- 
cal Exegesis,’ in: JSOT, 21 (1981), 11-17; J. Naveh and J.C. Greenfield, 
“Hebrew and Aramaic in the Persian Period,’ in: W.D. Davies and L. 
Finkelstein (eds.), Introduction; The Persian Period; The Cambridge 
History of Judaism, 1 (1984), 115-29; D.J.C. Clines, Ezra, Nehemiah, 
Esther (1984); M. Haran, “Explaining the Identical Lines at the End 
of Chronicles and the Beginning of Ezra, in: BR, 2 (1986), 18-20; 
H.G.M. Williamson, “Did the Author of Chronicles Also Write the 
Books of Ezra and Nehemiah? Clutching at Catchlines,” in: BR, 3 
(1987), 56-59; J. Blenkinsopp, Ezra-Nehemiah (1988); T.C. Eskenazi, 
In An Age of Prose: A Literary Approach to Ezra-Nehemiah (1988); A. 
van der Kooij, “Nehemiah 8:8 and the Question of the “Targum ’-Tradi- 
tion,’ in: G.J. Norton and S. Pisano (eds.), Tradition of the Text: Stud- 
ies Offered to Dominique Barthélemy in Celebration of his 70 Birth- 
day (1991), 79-90; R.W. Klein, “Ezra-Nehemiah, Books of; in: D.N. 
Freedman (ed.), Anchor Bible Dictionary (1992), 2:731-42; E. Ulrich, 
“Ezra and Qoheleth Manuscripts from Qumran (4QEzra, 4QQoh*»),” 
in: E. Ulrich et al. (eds.), Priests, Prophets, and Scribes: Essays on the 
Formation and Heritage of Second Temple Judaism in Honour of Jo- 
seph Blenkinsopp (1992), 139-57; S. Japhet, 1 & 11 Chronicles (1993); D. 
Kraemer, “On the Relationship of the Books of Ezra and Nehemiah,” 
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Lubetski et al. (eds.), Boundaries of the Ancient Near Eastern World: 
A Tribute to Cyrus H. Gordon (1998), 103-10; M. Cogan, “Cyrus Cyl- 
inder (2.124),” in: W.W. Hallo (ed.), The Context of Scripture (2000), 
2:314-16; J.W. Watts (ed.), Persia and Torah: The Theory of Imperial 
Authorization of the Pentateuch (2001); B. Porten, “The Passover 
Letter (3.46), in: W.W. Hallo (ed.), The Context of Scripture (2002), 
3:116-17; S.J.D. Cohen, The Beginnings of Jewishness (1999); I. Knohl, 
The Divine Symphony: The Bible’s Many Voices (2003). 

[David Marcus (2™ ed.)] 


EZRA BEN ABRAHAM BEN MAZHIR (c. 12" century), 
rosh yeshivah in *Damascus. *Benjamin of Tudela, who met 
Ezra, lists the officials of the yeshivah, the leader being Ez- 
ras brother Sar Shalom, who bore the title of “father” of the 
yeshivah. Like his father, who had preceded him, Ezra as- 
sumed the title of gaon and laid claim to all the privileges 
which had previously been accorded to the yeshivah in Erez 
Israel, of which the Damascus yeshivah was regarded as a con- 
tinuation. These claims were disputed by the heads of the Fos- 
tat Yeshivah, and the controversy between the two institutions 
developed into a rivalry between the strongminded R. *Samuel 
b. Ali, head of the Baghdad Yeshivah, who supported Ezra, and 
*Daniel b. Hasdai, the Babylonian exilarch, who championed 
Fostat. The rivalry continued for many years. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mann, Texts, 1 (1931), 230, 232, 251-2, 257; As- 
saf, in: Tarbiz, 1:1 (1930), 105; 1:2 (1930), 80-81; 1:3 (1930), 67, 77. 
[Eliyahu Ashtor] 


EZRA BEN EZEKIEL HA-BAVLI (1660 -after 1742), rabbi 
and poet in *Baghdad. Ezra was vehement in his criticism 
of the Jews of Baghdad. In his Tokhehot Musar (“Moral Re- 
proofs,” 1735), written in rhymed prose, both in Hebrew and 
Aramaic, he severely took them to task for their low moral 
standards. He reproved them for wasting time on drink and 
frivolity, for their lack of support of the poor, and for their 
disregard of Torah. The sharpness of his criticism led to his 
persecution by the community and he was either imprisoned 
or expelled from the community. Ezra also wrote Netivot Sha- 
lom (1742), homilies on the Pentateuch. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar, 617; A. Ben-Jacob, Yehudei 
Bavel (1965), 97, 309. 


EZRA BEN NISAN (1595-1666), *Karaite scholar and physi- 
cian, leader of the community of Troki, Lithuania. In 1634 he 
fulfilled the duties of dayyan, and in 1640-43 held the position 
of shofet (judge). Ezra came in contact with the famous Jewish 
scholar and kabbalist Joseph Solomon *Delmedigo of Can- 
dia, who spent five years in Lithuania as a physician of Prince 
Krzysztof Radziwill. It may be that Delmedigo imparted his 
knowledge of medicine to him, but he probably taught him 
Rashi’s commentary to the Pentateuch with Elijah *Mizrahi’s 
and *Ibn Ezra’s commentaries. Ezra had a large library, which 
supposedly was burnt in the course of the Russian invasion in 
1655. According to A. *Firkovich, Delmedigo taught him med- 
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icine, introduced him to the prince, and even to King Jan Ca- 
simir (1648-68), and Ezra occupied Delmedigo’s position after 
he left. Accordingly, Ezra cured a daughter of the king, who 
granted him lands in Troki that were seized after his demise by 
local Dominicans, because Ezra had only two daughters who 
never married. There is no evidence from other sources con- 
firming this information. Ezra also became a hero of Karaite 
folklore. Ezra composed some liturgical poems, some of them 
included in the Karaite Siddur (1v, Vilna 1890). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Akhiezer and I. Dvorkin, in: Peamim, 
98-99 (2004), 243-34; A. Firkovich, Avnei Zikkaron (1872), 251-53; 
M. Kizilov, Leipziger Beitrdge zur jiidische Geschichte und Kultur 1 
(2003), 83-103; Mann, Texts, 2 (1935), 1545, index. 


[Golda Akhiezer (274 ed.)] 


EZRA BEN SOLOMON (4d. 1238 or 1245), one of the leading 
kabbalists of his day in Gerona, Spain. For a long time schol- 
ars thought him identical with *Azriel b. Menahem of Gerona, 
since various authors attributed to Azriel works written by 
Ezra and vice versa. However, the poems of Meshullam b. 
Solomon da *Piera, a contemporary of the two and also a na- 
tive of Gerona, make it possible definitely to determine that 
Ezra and Azriel were two different individuals who lived in 
Gerona at the same time. This fact is also confirmed by tes- 
timonies of kabbalists from the late 13" and early 14'* centu- 
ries. G. *Scholem’s discovery of several of their works and I. 
Tishby’s studies have established that the two men represented 
different kabbalistic trends. 

According to Abraham *Abulafia, Ezra wrote a commen- 
tary to the Sefer *Yezirah (see A. *Jellinek, Beit ha-Midrash, 3 
(1938), 43) which has not survived. His commentary on the 
Song of Songs, attributed to *Nahmanides, was first published 
in Altona in 1764, with many errors repeated in all subsequent 
editions. It was republished by H.D. Chavel in Kitvei Rabbenu 
Moshe ben Nahman (2, 1964, 474-548), but this edition too 
contains all the errors of its predecessors. It has been trans- 
lated into French and commented upon by G. Vajda (see bibl.). 
Both Ezra and Azriel wrote commentaries on talmudic leg- 
ends. Several fragments of Ezra’s commentary appear in Lik- 
kutei Shikhhah u-Feah (Ferrara, 1556); however, the publisher, 
Abraham b. Judah Elmaleh, concealed the author’s name. The 
work exists in several manuscripts, especially Vatican 441. 
Two of Ezra’s letters which have survived were published by 
G. Scholem (in Sefer Bialik (1934), 155-62). 

Ezra’s works show the influence of his teacher *Isaac the 
Blind. In his turn, Ezra greatly influenced his contemporaries 
and the kabbalists of the 13" and 14" centuries. His colleague 
and contemporary Jacob b. Sheshet *Gerondi, who cites him 
several times, sometimes in agreement and often in dispute, in 
Meshiv Devarim Nekhohim and Ha-Emunah ve-ha-Bittahon, 
calls him “the sage (ha-hakham) Rabbi Ezra.’ Azriel follows 
in Ezra’s footsteps in his commentary on talmudic legends, 
although he changes the meaning and the outlook. The great- 
est scholar of the period, Nahmanides, cites Ezra's writings 
on at least one occasion. As noted by I. Tishby, his influence 
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can also be discerned in the works of other noteworthy per- 
sonalities, especially *Bahya b. Asher, who mentions him by 
name only twice but uses his writings many times; Joshua *Ibn 
Shuayb, who cites Ezra on many occasions in his Derashot al 
ha-Torah (the printed copy often confuses Ezra with Abraham 
*Ibn Ezra); and *Isaac b. Samuel of Acre, who cites Ezra in his 
book Me’irat Einayim (in Ms.). Traces of Ezra’s commentary 
on the Song of Songs appear in the *Zohar. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Scholem, Reshit ha-Kabbalah (1948), 
127-30; idem, in: Sefer Bialik (1934), 141-62; idem, Kitvei Yad be-Kab- 
balah (1930), 1-3; idem, Ursprung und Anfaenge der Kabbala (1962), 
328-32; I. Tishby, Perush ha-Aggadot le-R. Azriel (1945); idem, in: 
Zion, 9 (1944), 178-85; idem, in: Sinai, 16 (1945), 159-78; E. Gottlieb, 
Ha-Kabbalah be-Khitvei R. Bahya ben Asher (1970), 38-73; idem, 
in: Tarbiz, 37 (1967/68), 294-317; idem, in; Ks, 40 (1964/65), 1-9; G. 
Vajda, Le Commentaire d’Ezra de Gérone sur le Cantique des Can- 


tiques (1969). 
{Efraim Gottlieb] 


EZRA OF MONTCONTOUR (late 12" and early 136 cen- 
tury), French tosafist. Ezra studied under *Judah b. Isaac Sir 
Leon of Paris. *Meir b. Baruch of Rothenburg studied under 
Ezra (see his responsum, Cremona, 312). Ezra was head of 
a yeshivah at Montcontour. He was generally referred to as 
“the prophet” by the rishonim and this is how he is mentioned 
in the tosafot (Git. 88a; Shev. 25a; Tos. R. Perez to BK 23b, 
etc.). However, mention of “Ezra” without any title might also 
refer to him. The epithet might stem from his connections 
with the kabbalists. Traditions handed down by his contem- 
poraries relate that Ezra, like his friend *Jacob of Marvege, 
attained an “ascent of the soul.” There is no evidence, how- 
ever, that he himself was a kabbalist. According to these 
same traditions, Ezra was the grandson of Abraham *Ibn 
Ezra. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Weiss, in: HHY, 5 (1921), 46-47; Marx, ibid., 
197; Scholem, in: Tarbiz, 2 (1930/31), 244f., 514; Fried, ibid., 514; Ur- 


bach, Tosafot, 278f. 
[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


EZRIN, HERSHELL (1947- ), Canadian diplomat, pub- 
lic servant, businessman, Jewish community leader. Ezrin 
was born in Toronto to Sydney and Marcia Ezrin, both 
the children of immigrants from Russia and Poland. After 
graduating from Hebrew day school, he earned his B.A. 
and M.A. degrees in history from the University of Toronto 
and Carleton University before joining the Canadian Depart- 
ment of External Affairs in 1969, shortly after Pierre Elliot 
Trudeau was elected Canada’s prime minister. Ezrin’s foreign 
postings included Los Angeles, New York, and New Delhi. 
During the 1980s he served in high positions in the federal 
and Ontario governments before entering the private sec- 
tor in 1988. Subsequently Ezrin held a series of top executive 
posts, including chairman and cEo of Gpc Canada, a public 
affairs and strategic communications firm. He also served as 
a senior counselor and political adviser to several govern- 
ment officials. 
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Ezrin was active on behalf of a number of Toronto Jewish 
organizations, including the Holy Blossom Temple Founda- 
tion, the Baycrest Centre for Geriatric Care, and Mount Sinai 
Hospital. He also served as an adviser to both the State of Israel 
Bonds and the Canada-Israel Committee. He also served the 
broader community in numerous capacities, most notably as 
chair of the Board of the Toronto Symphony Orchestra, and 
wrote widely on public affairs. 

In 2004 Ezrin became CEO of the Canadian Council for 
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Israel and Jewish Advocacy (cya), an organization established 
by the Jewish federations in 2004 to lobby on behalf of the or- 
ganized Jewish community on both domestic and Israel-re- 
lated matters. As the first ceo of cya, which includes over- 
sight of both the Canada-Israel Committee and the Canadian 
Jewish Congress, Ezrin had the task of giving the Canadian 
Jewish community effective direction and a strong and effec- 
tive voice in the larger Canadian community. 

[Harold M. Waller (2™4 ed.)] 
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Historiated initial letter “F” of the word 
Fratribus at the beginning of II Mac- 
cabees in a 12th-century manuscript 
from France. It illustrates the sending of 
the letter from the Jews of Jerusalem to 
their brethren in Egypt calling on them 
to observe the feast of Hannukah. Bor- 
deaux, Bibliothéque Municipale, Ms. 21, 
fol. 256v. 


FA-FEU 





FABIUS, LAURENT (1946- _), French politician - the young- 
est premier in the history of the Republic. Fabius was born 
in France to a Jewish family which converted to Catholicism 
during World War 11. After completing his studies in politi- 
cal science and humanities, he became active in the Socialist 
party. In 1978 he was elected deputé to the French Assembly. 
When Frangois Mitterrand was elected president of the Re- 
public in 1981, Fabius joined the government, first as minis- 
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ter in charge of the budget (1981-83) and then as minister for 
industry and research (1983-84). In 1984, with the collapse of 
the alliance between the Socialists and the Communists and 
the generally poor showing of the government in the public 
opinion polls, Mitterrand called in Fabius, as a representative 
of the new technocratic trend in the Socialist party, to lead the 
new government. With the appointment of the young, artic- 
ulate politician, polls took an upswing. “Modernization and 
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unity — these will be the priorities of my government,’ stated 
Fabius when taking office. 

In 1986 the Socialists were ousted by a right-wing gov- 
ernment and Fabius ceased to be prime minister. When the 
Socialists returned to power in 1988, Fabius was elected presi- 
dent of the National Assembly, a position he held until he be- 
came first secretary of the Socialist party in 1992. He had the 
difficult task of pulling the party out of a slump but support 
for the Socialists continued to plummet. At the end of 1992, 
the party agreed to send him and two former health ministers 
to trial for their ministerial responsibility for a 1985 scandal 
when HIv-contaminated blood had been knowingly distrib- 
uted by high officials; over 1,000 people had acquired the H1v 
virus and 200 died. The National Assembly and the Senate en- 
dorsed the decision to send the three to trial. Fabius had asked 
to be brought to trial, saying to the Senate “Innocent and rec- 
ognized as such, I come before you to ask you to charge me 
with errors I did not commit,” and was eventually found not 
guilty. Reelected a member of the National Assembly in 1993, 
he became, its president for the second time two years later 
when the left came back to power. In 2000 he was appointed 
minister of economy, finances and industry in the government 
led by Socialist premier Lionel Jospin, but the electoral defeat 
of the left in the 2002 general elections sent him back to the 
opposition benches of the National Assembly. In 2004 Fabius 
took a strong stand against the European constitutional treaty, 
a rather unexpected move that surprised political commen- 
tators, who viewed him as a moderate, center-to-left politi- 
cian. Defying the leadership of the Socialist Party, which en- 
dorsed the constitutional treaty, Fabius followed the mood of 
the public, which overwhelmingly dismissed the treaty in the 
referendum of May 2005, thereby conceivably improving his 
chances in the presidential elections of 2007. 

Fabius wrote La France inégale (1975), Le coeur du futur 
(1985), Cest en allant vers la mer (1990), Les blessures de la vé- 
rité (1995), Cela commence par une ballade (2003), and Une 
certaine idée de l’Europe (2004). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.-G. Fredet, Fabius, les britlures d'une am- 
bition (2001). 


[Gideon Kouts / Dror Franck Sullaper (274 ed.)] 


FABLE, an animal tale (according to the most general and 
hence most widely accepted definition), i.e., a tale in which 
the characters are animals, and which contains a moral les- 
son. The genre also includes tales in which plants or inanimate 
objects act and talk. 


Introduction 

Definitions vary according to the importance ascribed to 
the thematic factor (the animal story) or the functional fac- 
tor (its didactic tendency). As a literary creation, the fable de- 
veloped out of oral folklore, and it can thus be asserted that 
the thematic element is closely related to those popular ori- 
gins, while the didactic quality is the product of a more sophis- 
ticated cultural level, usually of an individual whose specific 
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aim is to educate (e.g., the Greek pedagogues, the rabbis of 
the Mishnah and the Talmud, the darshanim, and the priests 
of the various churches during the Middle Ages). Because 
the earliest sources of the European literary fable and the 
oldest known collection are connected with the name of the 
Greek Aesop, the animal fable has often been called the Ae- 
sopian fable. 

While the animal society of the fable operates very simi- 
larly to its human analogue, the activity, in general, remains 
exclusively within the realm of the animal world. Some fables, 
however, do depict interaction between humans and animals. 
A similarity between the fable and the fairy tale (maerchen, 
Heb. maasiyyah) is seen in this fanciful conception of animals 
functioning as human beings. Yet within the fable itself, the 
plot is usually realistic and seldom contains magical elements, 
such as metamorphoses, revivals of the dead, and ghosts. The 
fable further differs from the fairy tale in its being mono-ep- 
isodic. A series of episodes related or written together have 
developed into the beast epic, but each of those episodes can 
be isolated from its wider context. Like the fairy tale, though, 
the fable too uses universal motifs and stock characters. The 
latter are either stereotyped or endowed with conventional 
functions within the animal society. 

The source of the fable lies in the observation of animals 
in their natural setting, and the tale often remains etiological. 
More sophisticated plots and the didactic application of the 
concrete story to the realm of ethics result from the tendency 
to draw obvious parallels and to develop potential analogies. 
In these cases, the two possible narrative forms are the meta- 
phorical and generalizing fables. 

Among various conjectures as to the origin of the fable, 
the 19'-century scholar, Julius Landsberger, maintained that 
the fable originated with the Jews (Hebraeer), pointing out the 
similarity between the names Aesop and Asaph. While this 
theory has been contradicted (by Joseph *Jacobs and others), 
some of the Hebrew fables are nevertheless among the most 
ancient that are extant in literary form. These are traced back 
to the 15-14" centuries B.c.E., and a still earlier oral tradi- 
tion can be assumed. 

The Hebrew term for fable, mashal (?w19), is linked, in 
popular etymology, to the two homonymic roots mshl, mean- 
ing respectively “to liken,” and “to rule. This is explained by 
the fact that meshalim were narrated by rulers or related to 
future rulers in order to instruct them in just ways. 


In the Bible 

The biblical term refers to the proverb, aphorism, and to al- 
legorical prophecy. Later interpretation applied the term to 
allegory (Ezek. 17:3-12), to the parable (11 Sam. 12:1-4), and 
to the fable. Of the latter there are two prime examples: Jo- 
tham’s fable told to the citizens of Shechem on Mount Ger- 
izim (Judg. 9:8-15), in which he likens their king, Abimelech, 
to the bramble which became the king of the trees; and the 
fable of the thistle and the cedar of Lebanon in the answer 
given by Jehoash, the king of Israel, to Amaziah, the king of 
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Judah (11 Kings 14:9; 11 Chron. 25:18). One interpretation of 
1 Kings 5:13 (where Solomon is said to have spoken of trees 
and animals) is that it refers to Solomon's writing of fables, a 
field in which the Semitic wise man (e.g., *Ahikar) character- 
istically engaged. 


In the Talmud and Midrash 

A much richer source of fables is the talmudic-midrashic lit- 
erature, which mentions several outstanding fabulists, notably 
*Hillel (Sof. 16:7), and his pupil, *Johanan b. Zakkai (Suk. 28a; 
BB 134a; Sof. 16:6). Johanan mastered three genres: fox tales, 
palm tales (lit., “the talk of palm trees”), and washerman tales. 
(The last, mishlei kovesim, has been interpreted by Landsberger 
(see bibl.) as referring to the first century c.g. Libyan fabulist, 
Kybisses, a view rejected by D. Noy (see bibl. Mahanayim, 91), 
and others.) According to the Talmud, the most prolific of the 
fabulists was R. *Meir, a tanna in the last generation (Sanh. 
38b-39b); he was reputed to have known 300 fables, but only 
three were transmitted to his students. (The numbers are for- 
mulistic and perhaps exaggerated.) It is even said that when 
he died “the composers of fables ceased” (Sot. 49a). J.-L. *Gor- 
don argues that R. Meir’s fables were Aesopian and that he had 
heard them from his teacher, *Elisha b. Avuyah, who was ac- 
quainted with Greek culture. *Bar Kappara, in the following 
generation, is said to have known as many fables as R. Meir 
(Eccles. R. 1:3). It is interesting to note that the fox, the hero 
of a great number of European fables, is a central figure in the 
talmudic tradition of animal fables. In the Midrash, the fox 
himself is depicted as a teller of fables (Gen. R. 78:7). 

The same period reflects an increased affinity with the 
Aesopian tradition and the Indian animal tales (as they are 
known from the Jatakas and the Panchatantra). According to 
Jacobs, of 30 talmudic fables only six lack Greek or Indian par- 
allels; many show both. I. *Ziegler maintains that the fables as 
taught by the rabbis were adapted to their audience more than 
their Greek counterparts: the insistence on moral and theolog- 
ical teaching is stronger with the rabbis, as seen in the follow- 
ing comparison of epimythia (i.e., the proverb-like statements 
concluding the narrative). In the fable of the fox who ate too 
many grapes and was required to fast before he was able to 
leave the vineyard, the Aesopian version concludes that time 
takes care of everything, whereas Ecclesiastes Rabbah brings 
a moralizing quotation from Ecclesiastes (5:14): “As he came 
forth of his mother’s womb, naked shall he return.” 


In the Middle Ages 

THE ALPHABET OF *BEN SIRA. Among the stories in this 
work are the fable of Leviathan and the fox, an etiological fa- 
ble about the enmity between cat and mouse; and other sto- 
ries containing motifs from international folklore and possibly 
based on folktales. The 1698 Amsterdam edition was printed 
with “Musar al-pi ha-Hidah, a fragment of a collection of fa- 
bles, printed in the early 16 century under the name Hidot 
Isopeto. (“The Riddles of Isopet”). The name Isopeto, for Ae- 
sop, appears in other Jewish writings, and parallels the name 
Ysopet in the Romance languages. 
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HIBBUR YAFEH MIN HA-YESHU AH (“The Book of Redemp- 
tion”). In the 118 century Rabbenu Nissim, from Kairouan 
(see *Nissim b. Jacob b. Nissim ibn Shahin), wrote this book 
of tales, which also includes two fables. The work, originally 
written in Arabic, was discovered in 1896; prior to that, only 
the Hebrew translation (Maasiyyot she-ba-Talmud, Constan- 
tinople, 1519) was known. 


KALILA AND DIMNA. Translated into Latin as Directorium 
Vitae by the apostate *John of Capua, this composition was 
of great importance to European fable literature; it became 
the basis of all translations. According to A.S. Rappoport, the 
Greek translation of Kalila and Dimna (ed. by J. Derenbourg, 
1881) was also made by a Jew, Simeon, in 1080. The original is 
to be traced back through the eighth-century Arabic transla- 
tion to an origin in the Indian Panchatantra. This line of in- 
fluence from India nourished the prose fiction of the Jews of 
Muslim and later of Christian Spain and of Provence. 


SEFER SHAASHU IM (“Book of Delights”). Written at the end 
of the 12" century by Joseph b. Meir *Ibn Zabara - whose 
cultural environment was clearly Muslim - this work bears 
some relation to the Tahkemoni of Judah *Al-Harizi, and to 
the maqamat of the Arabic poet Al-Hariri. It contains a fable 
which deals with a conflict between the strong leopard and 
the sly fox and which in turn forms the framework for another 
fable and for four other stories, describing faithless women 
(one of them the widow of Ephesus, which also appears in 
Petronius’ Satyricon). One of the stories is a version of the 
fable of the fox in the vineyard, completely devoid, however, 
of the homiletic bent of the Midrash. The book shows traces 
of Arabic, Greek, and Indian culture, and has parallels in col- 
lections of medieval exempla literature. It was translated into 
English by M. Hadas as The Book of Delight (1960). 


BEN HA-MELEKH VE-HA-NAZIR (“The Prince and the Her- 
mit”). Translated into Hebrew by Abraham ibn Hisdai in 
Spain at the end of the 12‘ or beginning of the 13" century 
(first printed edition, Constantinople, 1518), this work was 
discovered by Steinschneider to be a translation and adap- 
tation of the Greek “Barlaam and Joasaph,’ Indian in origin 
(c. eighth century), it is a typical example of Indian wisdom 
literature, in which the stories are told by a wise man as he 
tutors a young prince. 


MISHLEI SHU ALIM (“Fox Fables”). This work was written by 
R. *Berechiah b. Natronai ha-Nakdan who lived during the 
creative period of Jewish fable literature (end of the 12*t and 
beginning of the 13 century), and was printed in Mantua in 
1557. The use of the name Mishlei Shualim, identical with a 
genre of fables mentioned in the Talmud (Suk. 28a; Sanh. 38b), 
is explained on the title page by the statement that the fox is 
the most cunning of animals, and therefore the cleverest. The 
number of fables included in this collection varies between 107 
and 115 with the different manuscripts. They are written in the 
form of maqamat, in a clear, lively style; structurally each has 
an epimythium, the first two lines of which comprise the pro- 
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mythium as well (i.e., a proverb-like statement at the opening 
of the narrative). The religious tendency of the Midrash, to- 
tally absent in Sefer Shaashw’im, appears vaguely in Berechiah’s 
composition. Its tone is clearly Jewish: biblical references are 
numerous, other sources are echoed in it, mythological crea- 
tures are changed to men. A talmudic reference to R. *Akiva 
(Ber. 61) is the source of Berechiah’s story of the fox and the 
fish. On the other hand, the work also displays many paral- 
lels to the West-European Aesopian tradition, including the 
Old-French compilation of Marie de France and the Directo- 
rium Vitae. Some parallels also appear in the popular late-me- 
dieval beast epic Roman de Renart (High German, Reinhart 
Fuchs; Low German, Reynke de Vos). It is possible that Marie 
de France and Berechiah had common sources in the West 
European Isopet traditions, in which case the title and the 
printer’s remark can be explained by the immense popularity 
of fox fables at that period. 

Mishlei Shualim became part of European Jewish culture: 
a Yiddish translation by Jacob Koppelman appeared as early 
as 1588 in Freiburg, and was reprinted several times in Prague, 
Vilna, and Warsaw, Several reprints in Hebrew were also ren- 
dered in different parts of Europe. Popular among non-Jews 
as well, it appeared in a Latin translation by Melchior Hanel 
(Prague, 1661), and the German author, G.E. Lessing, trans- 
lated seven of the fables into German (Abhandlung ueber die 
Fabel, 1759). M. Hadas published an English translation, Fables 
of a Jewish Aesop (1967). 


MESHAL HA-KADMONI (“The Fable of the Ancient”). The 
Spanish Hebrew writer, Isaac ben Solomon ibn *Sahula, as- 
pired to create a Hebrew fable independent of foreign influ- 
ences, and titled his book Meshal ha-Kadmoni, so as to stress 
the fact that its sources were in the Talmud and Midrash. In 
fact, however, he did not succeed in completely eliminating 
foreign influences. Written in the form of a maqama, the fables 
are cast in dialogue. Their moral lessons are Jewish, and the 
animals, well versed in Jewish learning: the deer is an expert 
in Talmud, the rooster, a Bible scholar, and the hare knows the 
posekim. They are also knowledgeable in such fields as logic, 
grammar, and biology. Neither characterization nor plots are 
fabular in the popular or traditional sense, which, according to 
Heller, renders Sahula’s fables less important than those of Ibn 
Zabara or of Berechiah. Meshal ha-Kadmoni was first printed 
in 1480. The Venetian edition of 1546 is amply and imagina- 
tively illustrated with pictures of the disputing animals. The 
book, which gained popularity, was translated into Yiddish by 
Gershon Wiener (Frankfurt, 1693). 


SEFER HA-MESHALIM (“The Book of Riddles”). The 13*- 
century kabbalist Joseph *Gikatilla compiled this non-kab- 
balistic collection of approximately 140 riddles, essentially 
didactic in nature, and often lacking the ingenuity of a genu- 
ine riddle. (Some manuscripts, however, include only about 
half the number of riddles.) The basis of comparison in these 
riddles varies among plants, animals, and inanimate objects. 
It was published by I. Davidson in 1927. 
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IGGERET BAALEI HAYYIM (“The Animals Collection”). A 
translation by *Kalonymus b. Kalonymus (Arles, 1316, in seven 
days) of the end of the 25" book of a Muslim encyclopedia, 
its first printed edition appeared in Mantua in 1557 (ed. by J. 
Landsberger, 1882). Its sources include Greek and Arabic but 
are primarily Indian. Several elements of this work are not 
characteristic of the fable: the animals, for instance, dispute 
throughout the book with human beings before the king of 
ghosts, and the plot is not mono-episodic. On the other hand, 
the context of law courts and the depiction of animals func- 
tioning like human beings do resemble the fable. The Jewish 
element in the translation is the addition of a Jew to the Mus- 
lim who represents men in the trial. There is clearly a relation- 
ship between Iggeret Baalei Hayyim and the Bidpai literature, 
and parallels to some of its “characters” are found in Kalila and 
Dimna. The popularity of this work is evidenced by the fact 
that it was printed several times and translated into Yiddish. 


MISHLEI SENDABAR (“The Tales of Sendabar,’ Sindbad). 
Translated into Hebrew the same year as Iggeret Baalei Hayyim 
(1316), these tales exist in eight Oriental versions (Greek, Syr- 
iac, Old Spanish, three Persian ones, Arabic, and Hebrew), 
all under the same name. (In all the major Western languages 
they appear as The Seven Sages.) M. Epstein suggests the pos- 
sibility of a Hebrew origin on the basis of a similarity to Vashti 
the Queen in the Book of Esther. The wickedness of women 
is the central theme of both the frame tale and those told by 
the sages. One of the sages of the Hebrew version, Lokman, 
is, according to tradition, the Arabic Aesop. The distinctive 
feature of the Hebrew Mishlei Sendabar is the freeing of the 
woman at the end; in other versions she is killed or otherwise 
severely punished. The intermediary between the Indian and 
the Arabic versions is generally held to be Pahlevi. Epstein 
points out, however, that the Hebrew alone bears some fea- 
tures which distinguish the Western from the Eastern version. 
According to others, the bridge is either the Byzantine Empire 
or the Crusaders. A.M. *Habermann’s view is that the book 
was translated to Hebrew from Arabic, although this has not 
been proved to be the only possibility. Modern editions in- 
clude M. Epstein’s (Tales of Sendebar, 1967) and A.M. Haber- 
mann’s (Mishlei Sindbad, 1946). (See *Sindabar.) 


MISHLEI IRASTO (“Tales of Irasto”). Translated by the early 
16 century rabbi of Amsterdam, Isaac *Uziel, this work is 
very similar to Mishlei Sindabar, but the coarse elements have 
been excluded. It was translated, according to Habermann, 
from Italian; according to A. *Elmaleh (editor of Mishlei Irasto, 
1945), from Latin. 


In the Post-Medieval Period 

THE KUHBUCH. This most popular collection of Yiddish 
fables in Europe is known only in Moses Wallich’s edition 
(Frankfurt, 1687). Its name is taken from an earlier compila- 
tion of the same name, no longer extant, which was printed 
in 1555 by Abraham b. Mattathias. While it apparently included 
parts of Mishlei Shualim and Meshal ha-Kadmoni, its fables are 
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not direct translations; it also includes stories in the typical Re- 
naissance style of Decameron. A modern German translation 
by R. Beatus was published by A. Freimann in 1926. 


DARSHANIM. The various ideological schools of medieval 
Jewry employed fables as religious exempla. The rationalists, 
the Hasidei Ashkenaz, and the representatives of the Kabbalah 
in its various stages all used fables allegorically or metaphori- 
cally to support and to exemplify their ideas. It is quite likely 
that fables were used by darshanim after the Middle Ages 
as well, although few examples are extant. Fables with a 
clear homiletical tendency appear among the meshalim of 
Jacob of Dubno (Jacob *Kranz, better known as the Dubno 
Maggid), one of the outstanding darshanim of the Musar 
Movement. It is somewhat exaggerated, however, to call 
him “the Jewish Aesop;’ as M. *Mendelssohn did, since he 
drew the background material for his fables primarily from 
everyday life; as H. Glatt (He Spoke in Parables, 1957) has 
said, “he was more of a parablist than a fabler.” One of his 
fables is the Aesopian “One Donkey for Two People.” Other 
classical fables in his repertoire include “The Crafty Wood- 
cock” (i.e., the Aesopian “The Fox, the Cock, and the Dog”) 
and “The Utensils that Gave Birth” (cf. Kalila and Dimna and 
Panchatantra). The stories in his commentary to Pirkei Avot 
also contain fables. 


In Modern Hebrew Literature 
EARLY PERIOD. Modern Hebrew literature, highly didactic 
in its early stages (late 18't—early 19" centuries), found the fa- 
ble a useful literary device. Isaac ha-Levi *Satanow wrote the 
pseudepigraphic Mishlei Asaf (2 vols., Berlin, 1788-91). Imagi- 
natively attributed to Asaph b. Berechiah (1 Chron. 6:24), the 
work is stylistically imitative of Proverbs and the Wisdom of 
*Ben Sira. Its animal fables, which tend to be allegorical, are 
composed in the talmudic and the Aesopian traditions. In the 
same period, such writers as Joel *Loewe and Isaac Euchel 
dealt with the fable from a theoretical standpoint. 

Shalom ben Jacob *Cohen’s Mishlei Agur (Berlin, 1799; 
1911) includes verses and verse-dramas, which sometimes have 
fabular characteristics. The Yiddish satirist Solomon *Ettinger, 
who associated with the Zamosc maskilim, differed from most 
of his contemporaries in stressing style more than ideology. 
Influenced by German drama and fable literature (Lessing, 
Gellert), Ettinger added Jewish content to the foreign themes. 
Many of his fables are essentially epigrammatic. 


LATE 19TH CENTURY. Later in the 19‘ century, the poet 
J.L. Gordon published Mishlei Yehudah (1860), a collection 
mainly of translations of La Fontaine's fables. In the pref- 
ace to this work, he gave a history of the Hebrew fable. Gam 
Elleh Mishlei Yehudah, another collection of fables, appeared 
in 1871. While Gordon essentially collected and transmitted 
fables from the European tradition to Hebrew, A. *Paperna 
wrote a book of fables Mishlei ha-Zeman (1894), essentially 
a long discourse among various animals on the question 
of who was the happiest of them all. Irony is the dominating 
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tone of the work, and amusement apparently its primary pur- 
pose, although it may also have some practical implications. 
In verging on the comic, this work resembles the 18*h-cen- 
tury German fables. In 1893 Joshua *Steinberg published his 
Mishlei Yehoshua which are mainly epigrams. Collections of 
East European Jewish fables such as these were published as 
far east as Baghdad. 


HEBREW TRANSLATIONS OF FABLES. A number of (He- 
brew) translations of fables appeared in the 19 century, in- 
cluding: IL. *Jeiteles’ translation of Lessing’s fables; Solomon 
Pundy’s (b. 1812) of the German folklorist Pfeffel’s fables; Ben- 
jamin Kewall’s (1806-1880) adaptation of 52 of Aesop’s fables 
Pirhei Kedem (1843). The Italian Jewish writer S.D. *Luzzatto 
in Kinnor Na’im (Vienna, 1825), translated fables by Aesop 
and Lessing. Krylov’s fables were translated by Meir Wolf 
Singer (1885) and by Chayim Susskind (1891). In the begin- 
ning of the 2o0' century a new translation of Lessing’s fables 
was made by Moses *Reicherson (1902), and a translation of 
Krylov by S.L. *Gordon (1907). More than 400 years after its 
translation into Hebrew, Kalila and Dimna was retranslated 
by Elmaleh (1926). 


THE 20TH CENTURY. Few literary fables have been written 
in the 20" century. Among Jewish works, the most important 
is probably that written by Eliezer *Steinbarg and published in 
Romania (Shriftn, 2 vols., 1932-33), shortly after the death of 
the author. The two volumes, written in rich, rhythmic Yid- 
dish verse, include 150 fables of animals and inanimate objects 
alike. (His fables were published earlier (1928) with wood-cuts 
by A. *Kolnik.) Some of the fables have epimythia; others con- 
vey the moral lesson through the tale itself. 

Hananiah Reichman, who translated the fables of Kry- 
lov (1950), includes in his epigrammatic collections much 
fabular material, adapted to his own concise and ironic verse 
form. His books include Mi-Mishlei ha-Ammim u-mi-Pi 
Hakhamim (1941), Pitgamim u-Mikhtamim (1955), and Devash 
va-Okez (1960). He also translated Steinbarg’s fables into He- 
brew (1954). An interesting contribution is E. *Fleischer’s Me- 
shalim (1957), a book of fables which was sent to Erez Israel 
from a prison camp in Eastern Europe. The author used the 
pseudonym Bar-Abba. Written basically in the classical vein 
of La Fontaine and Krylov, these fables have new themes and 
combine humor with bitter social satire. 

The religious fables (a minority among parables, as Yalkut 
Meshalim (ed. S. Sheinfold) generally in the case of exempla) 
of the Hafez Hayyim (R. *Israel Meir ha-Kohen from Radin) 
were published in Tel Aviv in 1952. From the oral tradition, 
Naphtali Gross’ Mayselekh un Mesholim (1955, 19687) shows 
a low percentage of fables in the East European Jewish tradi- 
tion. Less than five percent (27 of the 540 fables) in the col- 
lection are fables. H. Schwarzbaum’s commentary shows that 
these few have a great affinity to both the European Aesopian 
tradition and to the traditional Jewish sources. The percent- 
age of animal fables is still lower (less than two percent) in the 
collections of the Israel Folktale Archives. 
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Summary 

The fable in general, and Jewish fable in particular, has almost 
disappeared from the oral tradition. The largest number of 
Jewish fables is found in the talmudic-midrashic literature in 
the Near East, and in the medieval European Jewish collec- 
tions. Foreign influences upon these fables are decisive, but it 
is clear to both reader and scholar that some of the early stages 
of the history of the fable, as far as it can be reconstructed at 
the present, point to Erez Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Heller, in: J. Bolte and G. Polivka (eds.), 
Anmerkung zu den Kinder-und Hausmaerchen der Brueder Grimm, 4 
(1930), 315-64; J. Landsberger, Die Fabeln des Sophos (1859); D. Noy, in: 
Mahanayim, 56 (1961); 69 (1962); 79 (1963); 84, 91, and 92 (1964); 111 
(1967); idem, in: Yeda-Am, 1-8 (1948-63); I. Ziegler, Die Koenigsgleich- 
nisse des Midrasch beleuchtet durch die roemische Kaiserzeit (1963); H. 
Schwarzbaum, Talmudic-Midrashic Affinities of some Aesopic Fables 
(1965), incl. bibl.; M. Buber (ed.), Tales of Hasidim, 2 vols. (1947-48); 
idem (ed.), The Tales of Rabbi Nachman (1962); Zinberg, Sifrut, 5 
(1959); 6 (1960); A.S. Rappaport, The Folklore of the Jews (1937); Wax- 
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[Galit Hasan-Rockem] 


°FABRI, FELIX (15 century), Dominican monk in Ulm 
(Germany). In 1480 he accompanied the German noble Georg 
von Stein on a pilgrimage to Palestine. Landing at Jaffa, Fabri 
proceeded by way of Ramleh to Jerusalem. From there he vis- 
ited Jericho and Bethlehem, and a longer journey took him 
through Hebron and Gaza to Mount Sinai. He returned to Ulm 
in 1483. Fabri noted many remarkable details in the countries 
he visited and wrote an account of his travels that has been 
translated in the Palestine Pilgrims’ Texts. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Wanderings of Felix Fabri, tr. by A. Stew- 


ard, 2 vols., 1893-97. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


FABRICANT, SOLOMON (1906-1989), U.S. economist. 
Fabricant, who was born in Brooklyn, New York, received 
his B.A. from New York University and his M.A. (1930) and 
Ph.D. in economics from Columbia University (1938). In 1930 
he joined the National Bureau of Economic Research as a re- 
search assistant. He was connected with the Bureau through- 
out his career, and from 1953 to 1965 was director of research. 
In 1947, after World War 11 service with the War Production 
Board and the European regional office of the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Agency (UNRRA), he became an asso- 
ciate professor of economics at New York University and a year 
later a full professor. In 1955 he became a member of the NBER 
board of directors, and a director emeritus in 1981. During his 
50 years with the Bureau, he produced research on such top- 
ics as manufacturing output and employment, business cycles, 
government employment, and changes in productivity. 

Regarded as the world authority on the characteristics of 
business cycles and the “father” of current productivity mea- 
sures, Fabricant devoted himself to research and writing on 
developmental economics, business fluctuations, and macro- 
economic theory. 
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His numerous publications include Output of Manufac- 
turing Industries, 1899-1937 (1940), Employment in Manufac- 
turing, 1899-1939 (1942), The Trend of Government Activity in 
the United States since 1900 (1952), Basic Facts on Productivity 
Change (1959), Measurement of Technological Change (1965), 
A Primer on Productivity (1969), Five Monographs on Business 
Income (with C. Warburton, 1973), and The Economic Growth 
of the United States: Perspective and Prospective (1979). 

[Joachim O. Ronall / Ruth Beloff (2"4 ed.)] 


FACING HISTORY AND OURSELVES, Holocaust educa- 
tion program begun in 1976 just as consciousness of the Ho- 
locaust was moving beyond the survivor community, when 
two Brookline, Massachusetts, teachers integrated a unit on 
the Holocaust and Human Behavior into their 8" grade social 
studies course. Throughout the next decade, it expanded its 
outreach, first in Massachusetts with support from that state's 
Department of Education, and then across the country as one 
of the model programs designated by the National Diffusion 
Network of the Office of Education. 

In 1990, Facing History opened its first regional office 
in Chicago, to be followed by offices in six other regions and 
one in Europe. The organization has now evolved into a pro- 
gram of teacher training, resource preparation, and ongo- 
ing research and development that now reaches more than 
21,000 educators and over 1.6 million students in 90 coun- 
tries around the world. 

Faithful to its name, there are two dimensions to Facing 
History and Ourselves, the historical material and the indi- 
vidual student - the self. Facing History’s intellectual and ped- 
agogic framework was built upon a synthesis of history and 
ethics for effective history education. It included a language 
and a vocabulary for studying difficult and complicated his- 
tory. It conveyed an understanding that such history did not 
have to happen but instead was the culmination of a series 
of ongoing choices (or lack of choosing) and decisions at ev- 
ery level of society. It further engaged students with a sense 
of the connection of that history to their present and future 
worlds. The model was interdisciplinary, and built upon the 
methods of the humanities — inquiry, analysis, interpretation, 
and judgment. Facing History engaged students in confront- 
ing, as distinct from simply studying, the past. Its pedagogy 
insisted on going beyond the simple answer and response to 
grapple with complexity and uncertainty in order to come to 
informed choice which recognized an ethical imperative while 
rejecting helpless relativism. 

From the beginning the core case study of Facing History 
and Ourselves has been an in-depth study of the failure of de- 
mocracy in Germany and the events leading to the Holocaust. 
Studying the unique and universal lessons of the Holocaust 
helps students to think morally about their own behavior and 
to reflect on the moral nature of the decisions they have made. 
By examining the circumstances of this piece of history, stu- 
dents explore fundamental issues of citizenship, responsibil- 
ity, and decision-making in a democracy. 
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In Facing History classrooms, middle and high school 
students learn to think about individual decision-making and 
to exercise the faculty of making judgments. By illuminating 
common themes of justice, law, and morality in the past and 
present, Facing History offers students a framework and a 
vocabulary for examining the meaning and responsibility of 
citizenship and the tools to recognize bigotry and indifference 
in their own worlds. Through a rigorous examination of the 
steps and events that led to the Holocaust, along with other 
case studies of collective violence and genocide, Facing His- 
tory teaches one of the most significant and necessary lessons 
for adolescents to understand: prevention of collective vio- 
lence is possible. The mass violence and genocide in the past 
were not inevitable but rather were shaped by choices made 
by individuals and groups - choices that at the time may have 
seemed ordinary and unimportant, but taken together, led to 
extraordinary, unimaginable consequences. 

Facing History encourages adolescents to draw connec- 
tions among events in the past, choices in the present, and the 
possibilities of the future. It began with the study of the Holo- 
caust and the Armenian Genocide but it gradually expanded 
its concerns. The Facing History program offers teachers and 
students vocabulary, concepts, and materials to confront the 
mass violations of human rights and human dignity in recent 
history, whether they be in the breakdown of democracy in 
Germany in the 1920s and 1930s, or in South Africa, or the 
Armenian Genocide, or the more recent genocides in Rwanda, 
Bosnia, or the Sudan. 

Students learn to recognize universal themes of preju- 
dice, discrimination, and de-humanization, as well as cour- 
age, caring, responsible participation, and steps that can be 
taken toward prevention. 

The Facing History framework is also built upon the 
notion that democracies are fragile enterprises and can only 
remain vital through the active, thoughtful, and responsible 
participation of its citizens. Education for democratic citizen- 
ship means encouraging students to recognize that participa- 
tion can make a difference and is integral to the ethical choices 
and decisions that we all face. Very often, those decisions are 
influenced by labeling and stereotyping, and by how we de- 
fine group identities and who belongs and who does not. Fac- 
ing History courses embody a sequence of study which be- 
gins with identity — first individual identity and then group 
identities with their definitions of membership. From there 
the study examines the failure of democracy and the steps 
leading to the Holocaust - the most documented case of 20th 
century indifference, de-humanization, hatred, racism, and 
antisemitism. It goes on to explore difficult questions of judg- 
ment, memory, and legacy, and the necessity for responsible 
participation to prevent injustice. The program ends with a 
section called “Choosing to Participate” with examples of in- 
dividuals who have taken small steps to build just and inclu- 
sive communities and whose stories illuminate the courage 
and compassion that is needed to protect democracy today 
and in generations to come. 
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FACING HISTORY AND OURSELVES 


Facing History is often described as a journey, back and 
forth between past, present, and future. Its language and vo- 
cabulary are tools for entry into history - terms like perpe- 
trator, victim, defender, bystander, rescuer, collaborator, and 
opportunist. Students learn that terms like identity, member- 
ship, legacy, denial, memory, and judgment can help them 
understand complicated history, but that an authentic use of 
that language needs to be rooted in the constellation of indi- 
vidual and group choices, decisions, and behaviors that Fac- 
ing History has called “Ourselves.” 

The Facing History journey further embraces a peda- 
gogy that is rooted in the concerns and issues of adolescence: 
the overarching interest in individual and group identity; in 
acceptance or rejection, in conformity or non-conformity, 
in labeling, ostracism, loyalty, fairness, and peer group pres- 
sure. It speaks to the adolescent’s newly discovered ideas of 
subjectivity, competing truths, and differing perspectives, 
along with the growing capacity to think hypothetically and 
the inclination to find personal meaning in newly introduced 
phenomena. 

The elements of Facing History pedagogy have been 
demonstrated in hundreds of institutes and workshops and 
have characterized teaching and learning in thousands of 
classrooms. These institutes are given in both face-to-face 
and online environments, and include an online campus with 
modules and lesson plans to extend the program. Since the 
examination of difficult and complex issues of human behav- 
ior in critical moments in past and present requires careful 
thinking and reflection, Facing History teachers employ effec- 
tive strategies to encourage students to listen, to take anoth- 
er’s perspective, to understand differing points of view, and 
to undertake intellectual risks in their analysis and discus- 
sion. Meaningful intellectual growth is a process of confront- 
ing imbalance and dissonance as students grapple with new 
ideas and different perspectives that contradict unexamined 
premises, so these teachers carefully challenge generalizations 
and push for clear distinctions in language and explication. 
Building upon the increasing ability to think hypothetically 
and imagine options, Facing History teachers stretch the his- 
torical imagination by urging delineation of what might have 
been done, choices that could have been made, and alterna- 
tive scenarios that could have come about. 

Equally important, Facing History pedagogy embodies 
teaching the skills of in-depth historical thinking and under- 
standing. These include knowledge of chronology, causality, 
and point of view; along with the ability to analyze evidence, 
take different perspectives, make distinctions and under- 
stand relationships. Facing History teachers make these skills 
explicit and provide opportunities for continual demon- 
stration and practice. They further believe that all students 
are capable of attaining the high standards necessary to en- 
gage deeply in the resource materials of the program. Yet stu- 
dents learn differently, so it is essential to use multiple assess- 
ments in their classrooms to honor the complexity of their 
thinking. 
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Evaluation of Facing History has been a priority of the 
program since its inception. Researchers have studied the im- 
pact of the program in such areas as adolescent psychosocial 
and moral development and education, violence and violence 
prevention, historical understanding, citizenship education, 
empathy, self-concept and social interest, academic achieve- 
ment, teacher professional development, and school climate. 
Ina major study funded by the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, Facing History classes were shown to be significantly 
successful in expanding adolescents’ capacities for interper- 
sonal understanding, and in enhancing the ability to reflect 
upon the personal meaning of issues of social justice. 

As Facing History completes three decades of teaching 
about the Holocaust and other examples of collective violence 
and looks ahead to the 21° century, its impetus is to go beyond 
memory and legacy and ask how those perspectives can lead 
to prevention. Its content and pedagogy is helping students 
become more global and giving them tools and concepts to 
build bridges and relationships for global understanding and 
participation. Thus, the global outreach to educators has be- 
come critical. Through its website (www.facinghistory.org) 
Facing History has facilitated online forums for scholars and 
educators on such issues as the impact of religion on identity, 
the nature of transitional justice in societies which have under- 
gone mass violence, and the role of education in creating a civil 
society. Through its power to engage teachers and students, 
Facing History can facilitate thoughtful and positive change 
in a school community and convey that while participation 
can make a difference in sustaining democracy. Such partici- 
pation, including judgments of right and wrong, needs to be 
informed, as opposed to constrained by history. 


Major Facing History Publications 

Included are Facing History and Ourselves: Holocaust and 
Human Behavior (primary resource book); Crime Against 
Humanity and Civilization: The Genocide of the Armenians; I 
Promised I Would Tell (Holocaust Survivor Memoir); Elements 
of Time (companion guide to Facing History’s videotape col- 
lection of Holocaust survivor testimonies); Facing History and 
Ourselves: Jews of Poland; Race and Membership in American 
History; The Eugenics Movement. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Barr, “Early Adolescents’ Reflections on 
Social Justice: Facing History and Ourselves in Practice and Assess- 
ment,’ in: Intercultural Education (May 2005); M. Sleeper and M.S. 
Strom, “Facing History and Ourselves,’ in: M. Elias and H. Arnold 
(eds.), The Educator’ Guide to Emotional Intelligence and Academic 
Learning: Social-Emotional Learning in the Classroom (2006); M. 
Sleeper, A. Strom, and M.S. Strom, “Goals of Universal Primary 
and Secondary Education,” paper delivered at American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences workshop (Cambridge, 2004); M.S. Strom, M. 
Sleeper, and M. Johnson, “Facing History and Ourselves: A Synthesis 
of History and Ethics in Effective History Education,” in: A. Garrod 
(ed.), Learning for Life Moral Education Theory and Practice (1992); 
T. Tollefson, “Facing History and Ourselves,’ paper delivered at Con- 
ference on Education and the Civic Purposes of Schools” (San Jose, 
Costa Rica, 2005). 

[Martin Sleeper (2"¢ ed.)] 
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FACKENHEIM, EMIL (1916-2003), philosopher. Facken- 
heim was born in Halle, Germany. After graduating from 
the Stadtgymnasium in 1935, and despite the encouragement 
of his classics teacher, Adolph Loercher, to study classical 
philology, he chose to move to Berlin and enter the rabbini- 
cal program at the Hochschule fuer die Wissenschaft des 
Judentums. For three years, he studied Midrash, Bible, his- 
tory, and philosophy; he also began a degree in philosophy at 
the University of Halle. His academic career in Germany was 
interrupted by Kristallnacht and internment for several 
months in Sachsenhausen. In the spring of 1940 he fled to 
Aberdeen, Scotland, and matriculated in a degree program in 
philosophy at the university. A year later, he and other refugees 
were gathered in camps and dispersed throughout the British 
Empire. Fackenheim traveled by ship to Canada, was interned 
in a camp in Sherbrooke, Ontario, and eventually released. 
He was accepted into the doctoral program in philosophy at 
the University of Toronto and received his degree in 1945 with 
a dissertation on Medieval Arabic philosophy and its clas- 
sical antecedents. From 1943 to 1948 he served as rabbi for 
congregation Anshe Shalom in Hamilton, Ontario. Invited to 
teach philosophy at the University of Toronto in 1948, he 
remained there until 1983, when he retired as university pro- 
fessor. He and his family immigrated to Israel in 1983. He 
taught at the Institute for Contemporary Jewry at the He- 
brew University for several years. In the 1980s he taught Ger- 
man theological students in Israel and in the 1990s traveled 
several times to Germany, receiving various degrees and 
honors. 

In the postwar period Fackenheim pursued two intellec- 
tual interests. First, he examined the tension between faith and 
reason from Kant to Kierkegaard, writing important essays on 
Kant on evil and on history and essays on Schelling. Second, 
he explored the role of revelation in modern culture, in par- 
ticular Jewish faith, autonomy, the challenge of naturalism 
and secularism, and the defense of revelation in the thought 
of Martin Buber and Franz Rosenzweig. Fackenheim devel- 
oped an existential account of historically situated agency and 
self-constitution, which he articulated and defended in his 
short book, Metaphysics and Historicity, based on his Aqui- 
nas Lecture at Marquette University. His philosophical proj- 
ect on faith and reason, for which he received a Guggenheim 
Fellowship in 1956-57, became a book on Hegel, The Reli- 
gious Dimension in Hegels Thought, published in 1968. In the 
course of the decade that he worked on Hegel, Fackenheim’s 
existential thinking took the shape of a distinctly dialectical 
style of argumentation and analysis, indebted to his inter- 
pretive work on Hegel and to his understanding of the early 
works of Kierkegaard. 

Until 1966 Fackenheim had largely avoided dealing with 
the Nazi assault on Jews and Judaism and the atrocities of the 
death camps. In the summer of 1966 he delivered a paper on 
the “death of God” movement and the “self-exposure of faith 
to the modern secular world,’ in which he ended by acknowl- 
edging the centrality of facing the horrors of Auschwitz. At the 
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end of that paper, he acknowledged the role that Elie *Wiesel’s 
autobiographical, fictional reflections might play in showing 
how Jewish faith could be exposed to those horrors and yet 
survive. The next spring, on March 24, 1967, at a symposium 
convened by the American Jewish Committee and organized 
by the editor of its journal Judaism, Steven Schwarzchild, 
“Jewish Values in a Post-Holocaust Future,’ Fackenheim first 
formulated and presented his imperative for authentic Jewish 
response to the Holocaust, what he called the 614 command- 
ment, “Jews are forbidden to give Hitler any posthumous vic- 
tories.” He elaborated the reasoning that led to this imperative 
and its hermeneutical content in “Jewish Faith and the Holo- 
caust,;’ which appeared in Commentary and, in a slightly dif- 
ferent form, in the introduction to his book of essays, Quest 
for Past and Future. Its argument received its most developed 
form in the third chapter of God’ Presence in History, pub- 
lished in 1970 and based on his 1968 Deems Lectures at New 
York University. 

In these central writings, Fackenheim argued that no in- 
tellectual understanding — historical, political, theological, or 
psychological - of the evil of Auschwitz is possible; the event 
has no “meaning” or “purpose.” Even the most comprehen- 
sive philosophical systems, the Hegelian system most of all, 
founder on the rock of radical evil. But while no such intel- 
lectual comprehension is satisfying and hence no intellectual 
response acceptable, an existential response is necessary. No 
theoretical, philosophical, or theological source, however, is 
capable of framing what a genuine response should be. At this 
point, thought must go to school with life; one can and must 
turn to actual lived experience, during and after the event, to 
grasp how Jews have responded and hence how one ought to 
respond. Ongoing Jewish life, Fackenheim claims, can be in- 
terpreted as a response to a sense of obligation or duty, and this 
duty is a duty to oppose all that Nazism sought to accomplish 
in its hatred of Jews and Judaism and in its rejection of human 
dignity and worth. While for secular Jews, such a duty has no 
ground but is accepted as binding without one, for believing 
Jews, the only ground that is possible is the Voice of a Com- 
manding God. Hence, for them, it has the status of a divine 
command, alongside but not superseding the other, traditional 
613 Biblical commandments. It is, in his famous formulation, 
a 614 commandment. 

Fackenheim had arrived at this imperative of resistance 
to Nazi purposes, this duty of genuine post-Holocaust Jewish 
existence, alongside an ongoing reflection on revelation and 
modernity and as an expression of a newly appreciated neces- 
sity of exposing faith and obligation to a post-Holocaust situ- 
ation. His journey had capitalized on several crucial insights. 
One was that after Auschwitz, as he put it, even Hegel would 
not be a Hegelian, i.e., that Auschwitz was a case of evil for 
evil’s sake and was therefore unassimilable to any prior con- 
ceptual system. Even the most systematic philosophic thought 
was historically situated and was ruptured by the horrors of 
the death camps. Second was the commitment to existen- 
tial-dialectical thinking about the human condition and to 
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its hermeneutical character. Third was the recognition that 
while Auschwitz threatened all prior systems, ways of life, 
and beliefs, Judaism must and could survive exposure to it. 
The work of Elie Wiesel and Wiesel’s life itself confirmed this 
hope and this realization. 

In the 1970s Fackenheim’s thought extended the lines 
of thinking that we have summarized. First, in his book En- 
counters Between Judaism and Modern Philosophy he explored 
how modern philosophy had ignored or distorted Judaism and 
had exposed its own inadequacies in so doing. Second, he ap- 
plied the framework just described to a variety of themes - 
most notably to the State of Israel, its reestablishment and de- 
fense, but also to the belief in God, the relationship between 
Jews and Christians, and the necessity of struggling against 
all attempts to diminish human dignity and the value of hu- 
man life. These efforts continued throughout his life and in 
effect amount to a ramification of the interpretation of the 
614» commandment, for Jews, Christians, philosophers, his- 
torians, Germans, and others. Finally, he turned to important 
philosophical problems with his existential and hermeneuti- 
cal argument. The crucial problem had to do with the pos- 
sibility of performing the imperative of resistance or, as one 
might put it, the possibility of confronting the radical threat 
of rupture and not giving way to total despair. This was to be- 
come the central problem of his magnum opus, To Mend the 
World, published in 1983 (with new introductory material in 
1987 and again in 1993). 

In the earlier period, culminating in 1970, Fackenheim 
had argued from the necessity of the commandment or im- 
perative to its possibility, either on Kantian grounds, that 
duty entails the freedom to perform it, or on Rosenzweigian 
grounds, that along with the commandments that God grants 
in an act of grace, He also gives humankind out of the same 
love the freedom to perform them. By the late 1970s Fack- 
enheim had come to see the extent to which both responses 
failed to respect the victims of the Nazi horrors. In the cru- 
cial chapter of To Mend the World, he systematically and dia- 
lectically explores the agency of evil and its victims, in order 
to arrive at a moment when the victim's lucid understanding 
grasps the whole of horror, and yet reacts to it and in opposi- 
tion to it with surprise. He confirms this intellectual grasp with 
an emblematic case of victims of the camps and the atrocities, 
who both see clearly what they are being subjected to, what 
the evil is, and sense a duty to oppose it in their life. He then 
goes on to claim that this episode constitutes an ontological 
ground of resistance, and that Judaism, through the idea of a 
cosmic rupture and a human act that respects and yet opposes 
it, what is called in the Jewish mystical tradition (Kabbalah) 
tikkun olam, provides philosophy with a concept essential to 
grasp the possibility of genuine post-Holocaust life. To Mend 
the World proceeds to apply these lessons in three domains — 
philosophy, Christianity, and Jewish existence, in each case 
locating an emblematic case of tikkun (mending or repair) 
that respects the evil of Auschwitz as a total and unqualified 
rupture and yet finds a route to hope and recovery. Hegel, he 
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remarks, had said that the wounds of Spirit heal without leav- 
ing scars. Hegel was wrong - while healing is necessary (and 
hence recovery as a hermeneutical and existential activity), 
the scars of the Holocaust will and must remain. 

This line of argument was not without its difficulties, 
and challenges have been made to it. Fackenheim, in the last 
two decades of his life, once more extended its lines - with 
a book on the Bible and how it ought to be read by Jews and 
Christians, together, in a post-Holocaust world, with a survey 
of Jewish belief and practice in the 1980s, and with a number 
of essays on the State of Israel as a paradigmatically genuine 
response to the Nazi assault, i.e., as a unique blending of re- 
ligious purposes and secular self-reliance, combining a com- 
mitment to a homeland for Jews against the most extreme 
assault and to its defense. Philosophically, in his last years, 
Fackenheim focused on two issues that were connected in his 
mind, one the radicality of the Nazi evil and the question “why 
they did it,” and secondly the character of the type of victim 
called the Musselmanner, which Primo Levi famously called 
the “drowned” and identified as the characteristic product of 
the death camps. These two issues also continue themes of 
Fackenheim’s earlier work, the nature of the radical evil that 
was Auschwitz and the question whether there is not a type 
of victim of the Nazi horrors that must be respected and not 
dishonored, and yet that is outside the bounds of the onto- 
logical ground of resistance itself. 

Fackenheim’s philosophical commitments were deeply 
immersed in existential and concrete realities, most notably 
the historicity of philosophical and religious thought, the her- 
meneutical and situated character of human existence, and the 
unprecedented evil of Nazis and the death camps. Auschwitz 
led him to expose philosophy, culture, and religion uncondi- 
tionally to historical refutation; yet his deepest yearnings were 
to find continued hope and to avoid despair, to appreciate the 
necessity of Jewish life and the defense of human value and 
dignity. These dispositions, however, were what we might call 
“rationally defended yearnings” and hence necessities (duties 
and obligations) only in a deeply contextual sense. He wanted 
them to be objective and absolute duties, but in the context of 
his developed thinking, after the 1960s, there are no such du- 
ties, or, if we think there are, they are ones that carry no global 
or general authority. What force they bear must be defended 
one by one and situation by situation, within the larger con- 
text of a commitment to face the utter rupture of Auschwitz 
and still go on with life, to heal and recover while nonetheless 
not expecting the scars of history to disappear. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Greenspan, and G. Nicholson (eds.), Fack- 
enheim: German Philosophy & Jewish Thought (1992); M.L. Morgan 
(ed.), The Jewish Thought of Emil Fackenheim (1987); idem, Emil Fack- 
enheim: Jewish Philosophers and Jewish Philosophy (1996); idem, Be- 
yond Auschwitz: Post-Holocaust Jewish Thought in America (2001). 


[Michael L. Morgan (24 ed.)] 


FACTOR, MAX (1877-1938), U.S. cosmetics manufacturer. 
Factor was born in Lodz, Poland, where at the age of eight 
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he served an apprenticeship to a dentist-pharmacist. Years 
of mixing potions instilled in him a fascination with the hu- 
man form. Factor opened his own shop in Moscow, where 
he sold hand-made rouges, creams, fragrances, and wigs. A 
traveling theatrical troupe wore Factor’s makeup while per- 
forming for Russian nobility. Appreciating his handiwork, 
the Russian aristocrats appointed Factor the official cosmetic 
expert for the royal family and the Imperial Russian Grand 
Opera. Factor emigrated to the United States in 1904, and 
opened a cosmetics booth at the World’s Fair in St. Louis. He 
moved his family to Los Angeles, where, in 1909, he opened 
a cosmetics and perfume shop in the center of the city’s the- 
atrical district. The business subsequently developed into 
Max Factor & Co., the largest cosmetics firm in California 
for decades. 

In 1914, Factor created a makeup specifically for movie 
actors which, unlike theatrical makeup, would not crack or 
cake. Film stars rushed to his makeup studio, anxious to try 
out his “flexible greasepaint,” while producers headed for the 
wigs that Factor made from human hair. In 1938 he developed 
pancake makeup, a new type of material to be used by actors 
in Technicolor films, which soon became the standard makeup 
for all color motion pictures. 

In the 1920s Factor introduced cosmetics to the public, 
promoting the idea that every girl could look like a movie star 
by using Max Factor Makeup. When pancake was launched, 
it became one of the fastest-growing, largest-selling, single 
makeup items in the history of cosmetics. Factor was respon- 
sible for countless other cosmetic innovations, including the 
word “makeup” itself, which he coined. He and his company 
created such mainstays as lip gloss, the eyebrow pencil, false 
eyelashes, waterproof makeup, and the concept of cosmetic 
“color harmony.’ He also developed numerous makeup tech- 
niques for movie special effects, as well as personal applica- 
tion. 

Much of his work has been preserved at the Hollywood 
History Museum in Hollywood, California. The exhibits in- 
clude the lobby and various makeup rooms from his studio, 
as well as thousands of rare Hollywood costumes, props, sets, 
and memorabilia. 

Factor co-authored the book The Technique of Stage 
Make-up: A Practical Manual for the Use of Max Factor’s The- 
atrical Make-up (with J. Knapp, 1942). 

Each of his four sons joined the business. DAVIS FAC- 
TOR (1902-1991), who was born in Russia, became chairman 
of the board. MAX FACTOR, JR. (1904-1996), born in St. Louis, 
became vice chairman of the board. A specialist in cosmetic 
chemistry, he received awards from the motion picture and 
television industry for designing special makeup to go be- 
fore the cameras. LOUIS FACTOR (1907-1975), also born in 
St. Louis, became vice president and assistant secretary of the 
firm. Los Angeles-born SIDNEY FACTOR (1916- ) was a mem- 
ber of the board. Max Factor’s son-in-law, MAX FIRESTEIN 
(1894-? ) of Denver, became chairman of the board’s execu- 
tive committee. Active in Jewish organizational life, he was 
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president of the Los Angeles Jewish Community Council and 
served on the national campaign cabinet of the United Jew- 
ish Appeal. His sons ALFRED FIRESTEIN (1924- ) and CHES- 
TER FIRESTEIN (1930- ) became president and executive 
vice president, respectively, of Max Factor Co. DAVIS FACTOR 
(1935- ) of the third generation was director of marketing in 
the international division. By the end of the 1960s Max Fac- 
tor had become the third-largest U.S. cosmetics manufacturer, 
and the largest in the international field. 

Max Factor became a division of Procter & Gamble in 
Hunt Valley, Maryland. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Basten, R. Salvatore, and P. Hoffman (eds.), 
Max Factor’s Hollywood: Glamour, Movies and Make-Up (1995). 


[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


FADENHECHT, YEHOSHUA (1846-1910), religious Zionist 
and a founder of the *Mizrachi movement in Galicia. Born 
in Berezhany, Galicia, he moved to Kolomea, where he was 
registrar of births and deaths for the local Jewish community 
throughout his life. In the early 1880s, he founded one of the 
first Zionist associations in Galicia, and struggled against ex- 
tremely Orthodox anti-Zionist circles. One of Herzl’s earliest 
religious supporters, Fadenhecht published suggestions re- 
garding aliyah to Erez Israel in the second issue of the news- 
paper Die Welt. For many years he contributed articles on 
current affairs to the Hebrew press in Galicia. After the First 
Zionist Congress at Basle (1897), he published Yizreel, in- 
tended to be a Hebrew periodical; its sole issue was entirely 
filled with his own contributions devoted to explaining politi- 
cal Zionism, Herzl’s beliefs, and the value of the Zionist Con- 
gress — all in the frame of reference of his controversy with 
ultra-Orthodox opponents. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ha-Mizpeh, 7 no. 2 (1910); Ba-Mishor, 5 no. 


203 (1944). [Getzel Kressel] 


FADIMAN, CLIFTON (1904-1999), U.S. literary critic. 
Fadiman was born in New York and graduated from Colum- 
bia University in 1925. He became editor in chief at Simon 
& Schuster and then book editor of the New Yorker (1933-43) 
and was widely known for his weekly radio program Infor- 
mation Please (1938-48). His collected essays were published 
in Party of One: Selected Writings (1955). He was a famil- 
iar figure offering suggestions to readers in the Book-of-the 
Month Club and guiding the selections of The Reader’s Club. 
An editor and anthologist, he helped put together the multi- 
volume Great Books of the Western World (1990) and also ed- 
ited The Treasury of the Encyclopedia Britannica (1992). He 
was awarded, in 1993, the National Book Foundation Medal 
for Distinguished Contribution to American Letters. He was 
remembered by Carolyn Heilbrun in When Men Were the 
Only Models We Had: My Teachers Barzun, Fadiman, and 
Trilling (2002). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Severo, “Clifton Fadiman,’ in: New York 


Times: (Jute 21,1999). [Lewis Fried (2™4 ed.)] 
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FAGARAS 


°FADUS, CUSPIUS, Roman procurator of Judea 44-46 C.E. 
Fadus was appointed by the emperor Claudius after the short 
period of Jewish government which ended with the death 
of *Agrippa 1. He had specific instructions to punish the in- 
habitants of Caesarea and Sebaste, mostly soldiers, who had 
shown disrespect to the dead king. Upon arrival he found 
the Jews in Perea in Transjordan engaged in a border dispute 
with the inhabitants of Philadelphia (Rabbath Ammon). The 
Jews asserted themselves and killed many of their opponents, 
thereby arousing the anger of Fadus, who sentenced one of 
their leaders to death and banished two others. He also took 
action against the false prophet *Theudas (Acts 5:36), whom 
he killed together with many of his followers. According to 
Josephus, one of his major concerns was to rid Judea of its 
many robbers. In matters not involving state security he ap- 
parently ruled with moderation and generally did not interfere 
with Jewish customs. In one instance, however, he demanded 
that the sacred vestments of the high priest be handed over to 
the Romans for safekeeping, a practice once before adopted 
by the Romans but abandoned a few years earlier. The Jews 
protested and obtained his leave to send an embassy to Rome. 
Claudius, influenced in part by the intervention of the young 
Agrippa 11, revoked the decision. Fadus was succeeded by *Ti- 
berius Julius Alexander. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Ant., 15:406; 19:363—4; 20:2-14, 97-100; 
Jos., Wars, 2:220; Schuerer, Gesch, 1 (1901), 565-6; Pauly-Wissowa, 


8 (1901), 1895, no. 2. 
[Lea Roth] 


FAENZA, city in N. central Italy. In the 14 century the Jews 
of Faenza were moneylenders. As a result of the sermons of 
*Bernardino da Feltre, the celebrated physician Lazzaro da 
Pavia was expelled from the city in c. 1480. The liturgical poet 
Raphael ben Isaac da Faenza also lived in the city in the mid- 
15 century. There is also documented evidence of the pres- 
ence of a rabbinate of Faenza in the same years. Isaac *Azulai, 
who manufactured majolica seder plates, worked here in 1575. 
From the 16" century until the Napoleon era there is no evi- 
dence that Jews lived in Faenza. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Milano, Italia, 127, 358; Roth, Italy, 199, 
202, 445. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Caravita, Ebrei in Romagna: 
1938-1945: dalle leggi razziali allo sterminio (1991); L. Picciotto, II libro 
della memoria: gli ebrei deportati dall’Italia, 1943-1945 (2001). 


[Attilio Milano / Federica Francesconi (24 ed.)] 


FAGARAS (Rom. Fagaras; Hung. Fogaras), town in Tran- 
sylvania, Romania; until 1918 in Hungary. Jews were not per- 
mitted to settle there until the beginning of the 19‘ century. 
In the 17 century, however, they occasionally visited the for- 
tress at Fagaras to present petitions to the prince of Transyl- 
vania. The settlement of Jews 12 miles (20 km.) from the town 
in the village of Porumbak, today known by the Romanian 
name of Porumbacul de Sus, was of special interest. From 
the judicial aspect, this village belonged to the owners of the 
town Fagaras. In 1697, two Sephardi Jews, Avigdor b. Abra- 
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ham and Naphtali b. Abraham, leased a workshop there for 
the manufacture of glass articles. They signed the contract of 
tenancy in Hebrew characters; this document is preserved in 
the community archives in Budapest. They were followed by 
other lessees as well as by Jews who leased the local tavern. A 
community was organized and a cemetery acquired in Faga- 
ras in 1827. At the beginning of the community's existence its 
members used mostly the German language, only later going 
over to Hungarian. After 1919 many of them started to teach 
their children the language of the new country - Romanian. 
The synagogue was erected in 1859. There were 286 Jews liv- 
ing in Fagaras in 1856; 485 in 1891; 514 in 1910; 457 in 1920; 
390 in 1930; and 267 in 1941. The Jewish contribution to the 
economic development of the town and the region was very 
important during the entire existence of the local commu- 
nity. A Jewish school was founded in 1867; the language of 
instruction was German until 1903, Hungarian until the end 
of World War 1, and subsequently Romanian. It was closed 
down in 1938. The community joined the neologist organi- 
zation (see *Neology) in 1869 and became Orthodox in 1926. 
The rabbi of Fagaras, Adolf Keleman (1861-1917), visited Erez 
Israel in 1905 and subsequently published his impressions of 
the journey in Hungarian. 

For long periods of time the relations between the Jews 
and the Romanian and Hungarian population of the region 
was more or less normal, with relatively few antisemitic in- 
cidents. 

During the Romanian Fascist regime (1940-44), Jew- 
ish possessions and communal property were confiscated. 
Some of the men were conscripted for forced labor and oth- 
ers (mostly those accused for Communist activities) were 
deported to *Transnistria. The Jews from the surrounding 
villages were concentrated in the town. There were 360 Jews 
living in Fagaras in 1947. Subsequently many left, first for the 
bigger cities in Romania, and after that abroad (mostly to 
Israel), and 20 remained by 1970. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sitzungs-Protokoll fuer die Beschluesse der Fo- 
garaser israelitischen Kultusgemeinde, 1861-1874; Grundbuch der Sitze 
und deren Inhaber in Fogaraser Tempel, in: the Central Archives for 
the History of the Jewish People (RM 189); Pinkas Hevrah Kaddisha 
1827-61 (ibid., RM 190); MHJ, 5 pt. 1 (1959), no. 716, 808, 864, 868, 887; 
8 (1965), no. 360; Magyar Zsid Lexikon (1929), 284. 


[Yehouda Marton / Paul Schveiger (24 ed.)] 


°FAGIUS, PAULUS (Paul Buechelin; 1504-1549), Hebraist. 
Born at Rheinzabern, in the Rhineland-Palatinate, Germany, 
he was professor of theology at Strasbourg and later of Hebrew 
at Cambridge. He studied Hebrew with Wolfgang Capito and 
with Elijah Levita, whom he invited to supervise the Hebrew 
press he established in Isny (Bavaria). He translated the fol- 
lowing Hebrew books into Latin: Elijah Levita’s Tishbi (Isny, 
1541; Basle, 1557) and Meturgeman (Isny, 1542); the Talmud 
tractate Avot (Isny, 1541). He edited a Hebrew version of the 
book of Tobit with a Latin translation (Isny, 1542); the Alpha- 
bet of Ben Sira (Isny, 1542), and David Kimhi’s commentary 
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to Psalms 1-10 (Constance, 1544). He edited several chapters 
of Targum Onkelos (Strasbourg, 1546) and wrote an exegetic 
treatise on the first four chapters of Genesis. (“Exegesis sive 
expositio dictionum hebraicarum literalis et simplex in quat- 
uor capita Geneseos,’ Isny, 1542). He was the author of an el- 
ementary Hebrew grammar (Constance, 1543) and translated 
an anonymous booklet by a converted Jew, who endeavored, 
with reference to Jewish sources, to prove the truth of Chris- 
tianity (Liber Fidei, Isny, 1542; a short extract, under the title 
Parvus Tractatulus, appeared in the same year in the Hebrew 
Prayers edited by Fagius). Some parts of the same text had 
been already published and translated by Sebastian Miin- 
ster in 1537. He began the republication of a revised edition of 
the concordance Me’ir Nativ. After his migration to England, 
where he died, this work was completed by Antonius Reuch- 
lin (Basle, 1556). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Geiger, Das Studium der hebraeischen 
Sprache in Deutschland (1870), 66; Steinschneider, Cat Bod, 977, no. 
5048; 3080, no. 9397; idem, in: REJ, 4 (1882), 78-87; 5 (1882), 57-67; 
idem, in: HB, 2 (1897), 149-50, no. 178; Perles, Beitraege, index; M. 
Stern, Urkundliche Beitraege ueber die Stellung der Paepste zu den Ju- 
den (1893), no. 159; J.-B. Prijs, Die Basler hebréischen Drucke (1964), 
82-83, 500; A.M. Habermann, in: Alei Sefer, 2 (1976), 97-104; R. Peter, 
in: Revue d'Histoire et de Philosophie Religieuses, 59 (1979), 385-3903 
L.T. Stuckenbruck, in: G.G. Xeravits and J. Zsengeller (eds.), The Book 
of Tobit (2005), 194-219. 


[Giulio Busi (2"4 ed.)] 


FAHN, ABRAHAM (1916- ), botanist. Fahn was born in 
Vienna but grew up in Halicz and went to school there and in 
Stanislawow (Poland). He immigrated to Erez Israel in 1935. 
Fahn studied biology at the Hebrew University, where he ob- 
tained his doctorate in 1948. In 1952-53 he did research at the 
Jodrell Laboratory, Kew, and in the school of Botany at Cam- 
bridge, England. In 1956 he was a research fellow at Harvard 
University and in 1965 he was appointed full professor at the 
Hebrew University. Fahn published a number of scientific 
books: Plant Anatomy (in Hebrew, 1962; translated into Eng- 
lish, Spanish, Indonesian, and Chinese); Secretory Tissues in 
Plants (in English, 1979); and, with coauthors, Wood Anatomy 
and the Identification of Trees and Shrubs of Israel and Adja- 
cent Regions (in English, 1986); Xerophytes (in English, 1992); 
and The Cultivated Plants of Israel (in Hebrew, 1998). Fahn was 
dean of the Faculty of Science in 1963-66. He is an honorary 
member of leading scientific societies, foreign member of the 
Linnaean Society of London, and corresponding member of 
the Botanical Society of America. He was awarded the Israel 


Prize for science in 1963. 
[Bracha Rager (274 ed.)] 


FAHN, REUBEN (1878-19392), Hebrew writer and investi- 
gator of Karaism. Born in eastern Galicia, he became a pros- 
perous merchant in Halicz and developed an interest in the 
towns Karaites. He settled in Stanislav in 1918 and became 
secretary of the National Council of Galician Jewry in the 
short-lived West Ukrainian Republic (1918-19). On the out- 
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break of World War 11 he was put on trial by the Russians for 
Zionist activities and taken to Russia where he disappeared 
without trace. A regular contributor to the Hebrew press from 
his youth, Fahn wrote poetry, articles, and stories, particularly 
on the Karaites, and studies of Haskalah literature. Two vol- 
umes of his collected works were published: Sefer ha-Kara’im 
(1929) and Pirkei Haskalah (1937). A book of his essays, Mas- 
sot, appeared in Jerusalem in 1943 (preface by Dov Sadan). 
His Mivhar Ketavim (selected works), ed. by N. Govrin, ap- 
peared in 1969. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Genazim, 1 (1961), 115-8, includes bibliogra- 
phy; Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 571f.; Arim ve-Immahot be- Yisrael; 


Stanislav, 5 (1952), S.v. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


FAIN, SAMMY (1902-1989), U.S. songwriter. Born in New 
York and named Samuel Feinberg, Fain was a trained pianist 
who worked in vaudeville and in the music-publishing busi- 
ness before achieving success as a composer in the mid-1920s. 
In a six-decade career, he wrote the music for such well-loved 
popular songs as “T’ll Be Seeing You,” “That Old Feeling,” “Se- 
cret Love,” and “Love Is a Many-Splendored Thing.” He won 
Academy Awards for the latter two and his songs received 
eight other Academy Award nominations. Among his other 
major songs were “I Can Dream, Can't I?” with his frequent 
lyricist-partner, Irving Kahal, “Dear Hearts and Gentle Peo- 
ple,’ and the title song from the film April Love. Earlier, he had 
hits with “Let a Smile Be Your Umbrella on a Rainy (Rainy) 
Day,’ “Wedding Bells Are Breaking Up That Old Gang of 
Mine,’ and “When I Take My Sugar to Tea.” Called to Holly- 
wood, the team of Fain and Kahal wrote songs for a number 
of movie musicals. One of their most successful movie songs, 
“You Brought a New Kind of Love to Me,’ was introduced by 
Maurice Chevalier. “That Old Feeling,” one of the great torch 
ballads, was introduced in the movie Vogues of 1938. Per- 
haps his most famous song was “Ill Be Seeing You,” which 
was popularized in nightclubs in the 1940s and went on to 
become one of the most romantic signature songs of World 
War 11. During the 1950s, with the lyricist Bob Hilliard, Fain 
composed the songs for the 1951 Disney film Alice in Won- 
derland, including “I'm Late.” With Paul Francis Webster, he 
wrote the music for the films A Certain Smile (1958) and Ten- 
der Is the Night (1961). Some of the other movies for which he 
wrote the music include Call Me Mister (1951) and a remake 
of The Jazz Singer (1953). 

[Stewart Kampel (24 ed.)] 


FAIRSTEIN, LINDA A. (1943- ), U.S. prosecutor and au- 
thor. Fairstein grew up in Mount Vernon, N.y., a suburb of 
New York City. She went to Vassar College and the University 
of Virginia Law School. In 1972 she began working in the of- 
fice of Frank Hogan, the Manhattan district attorney. At the 
time, the office had seven women among 170 prosecutors. By 
2001, when she left, half of the office’s 600 prosecutors were 
women. In a 30-year career of major cases, legislative reforms, 
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and best-selling books that explored the legal and emotional 
realities of rape, Fairstein became the nation’s best-known 
prosecutor of sex crimes. She became chief of the sex-crimes 
unit in 1976, two years after it was created as the first such 
unit in the country. It had four prosecutors at the time; when 
she left it had 40. In 1977 Fairstein was a principal advocate 
of New York’s so-called rape shield law, which prohibited, in 
most cases, what had long been a common defense practice in 
rape and sexual assault cases: exploring the sexual history of 
victims to suggest promiscuity. Later she lobbied successfully 
for a similar law in rape-homicide prosecutions. Fairstein was 
also credited with a major role in the passage of a law in 1983 
that struck down a requirement that victims of rape and other 
sex crimes prove that they had offered “earnest resistance.” She 
also was a principal advocate of the Sexual Assault Reform Act 
of 2001, which facilitated the prosecution of date rape and of 
rapes involving the use of drugs. 

As chief of the sex-crimes unit in the district attorney’s 
office, she oversaw the disposition of 500 to 700 cases a year 
involving rape and other sexual abuses. Between 125 and 175 
of those cases were prosecuted as felonies. Fairstein played a 
key role in a notorious 1986 case involving Robert E. Cham- 
bers Jr., who killed Jennifer Levin in Central Park after an 
evening in a “preppie bar. Fairstein doggedly prosecuted the 
case and used the defense’s own witness to demonstrate that 
Chambers’s choke hold on the victim could have been inten- 
tionally lethal. 

Fairstein served as the model for several no-nonsense 
prosecutors in the movies Farrell for the People (1982) and 
Presumed Innocent (2001). The author Robert Daley dedi- 
cated his 1985 novel, Hands of a Stranger, to Fairstein, and 
fictionalized many of her well-known cases. It was made into 
a television movie. 

In 1996, Fairstein published her first novel, Final Jeop- 
ardy, which introduced the character Alexandra Cooper, 
who bore a striking resemblance to the author. The book was 
a critical and commercial success and was followed the next 
year by Likely to Die, which was an international bestseller. By 
2005 she had published six novels. Her nonfiction book, Sex- 
ual Violence: Our War Against Rape, published in 1994, was a 
New York Times notable book. 

[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


FAITLOVITCH, JACQUES (1881-1955), Orientalist, devoted 
to *Beta Israel (Falasha) research and relief work. Faitlovitch 
was born in Lodz. He studied Oriental languages at the Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes in Paris, particularly Ethiopic and Am- 
haric under Joseph *Halévy, who aroused his interest in the 
Beta Israel. He made 11 missions to Ethiopia (1904-5, 1908-9, 
1913, 1920-21, 1923-24, 1926, 1928-29, 1934, 1942-43, 1943-44, 
1946). In 1904 he went to Ethiopia for the first time and spent 
18 months among the Beta Israel, studying their beliefs and 
customs. The results were published in his Notes d’un voyage 
chez les Falachas (1905). In his view the Beta Israel were Jews 
needing help to resist Christian missionary activity, which 
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threatened their survival as a Jewish community. He promised 
them to enlist world Jewry on their behalf and took two young 
Beta Israel with him to Europe to be educated as future teach- 
ers. Having failed to win the support of the Alliance Israélite 
Universelle, he organized “pro-Falasha” committees in Italy 
and Germany to raise funds for Jewish education for the Beta 
Israel in Abyssinia and abroad. In 1908-09 Faitlovitch spent 
15 months in Abyssinia; he was received by Emperor Menelik 
11 and pleaded for equitable treatment for the Beta Israel. This 
voyage is described in his book Quer durch Abessinien (1910; 
Massa el ha-Falashim, 1959). Finally, he established one school 
in Dembea during his third voyage in 1913. After World War 1 
Faitlovitch, who had lectured at Geneva University (1915-19), 
transferred the center of pro-Falasha activity to the United 
States, and with the aid of the New York Committee a board- 
ing school for Beta Israel children was opened in Addis Ababa 
in May 1923. Starting from 1927 Faitlovitch settled in Tel Aviv 
but he had a nomadic life and spent many years in the United 
States. The Italian conquest in 1935-36 hampered the expand- 
ing activity and World War 11 stopped it entirely. After the es- 
tablishment of the State of Israel he was able to persuade the 
Jewish Agency to take up educational work among the Beta 
Israel. Faitlovich was an indefatigable lecturer, everywhere 
trying to stir active interest in the “Black Jews of Abyssinia.” 
He considered the Beta Israel ethnologically the descendants 
of genuine Jews and an integral part of the Jewish people. An 
observant Jew himself, he felt that it was not enough to study 
the Beta Israel, but that it was an obligation to save them from 
extinction and lead them through education into the fold of 
traditional Judaism. He took out of Ethiopia to study in Eu- 
rope, Egypt and Palestine 25 young boys. He was interested in 
the quest for the nidhei Israel and in *proselytism; he created 
committees for the conversion of people from Asia and Af- 
rica. In addition to the books mentioned above, he published 
Mota Mus (Heb., Fr., 1906), Proverbes Abyssins (1907), “Nou- 
veaux Proverbes Abyssins” (in Rivista degli Studi Orientali, 2 
(1909), 757-66), Les Falachas dapres les Explorateurs (1907), 
Versi Abissini (It., 1910), and Falascha-Briefe (1913). He wrote 
numerous articles and pamphlets and a series of tracts in Am- 
haric intended for distribution among the Beta Israel. The only 
article that he wrote in English is entitled “Falashas” (in ayyB, 
22 (1920), 80-100). Faitlovitch bequeathed his valuable library 
to the Tel Aviv Municipality, with the collection now located 
in Tel Aviv University. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Quirin, The Evolution of the Ethio- 
pian Jews (1992), 193-200; D. Summerfield, From Falashas to Ethio- 
pian Jews (2003), 39-90; E. Trevisan Semi, “De Lodz a Addis Abeba, 
Faitlovitch et les Juifs d Ethiopie,” in: Les Cahiers du Judaisme 10 
(2001), 60-71; idem, “Faitlovitch,’ in: Peamim 100 (2004) (Heb); 
idem, The “Ingathering of the Exiles”: Jacques Faitlovitch, “Father of 
the Beta Israel” (1881-1955) (2005). 


[Max Wurmbrand / Emanuela Trevisan Semi (24 ed.)] 


FAITUSI, JACOB BEN ABRAHAM (d. 1812), Jerusalem 
emissary and talmudist. Faitusi was born in *Tunis and im- 
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migrated to *Jerusalem around 1800. In 1806 he became an 
emissary of Jerusalem to *Tripoli, *Tunisia, and *Algeria. He 
published: Berit Yaakov (Leghorn, 1800), including the Shi- 
tah Mekubbezet of Bezalel *Ashkenazi to tractate Sotah, the 
Likkutei Geonim of various authors on tractates Nedarim and 
Nazir, and Likkutim on tractate Nazir by Abraham ibn Musa, 
to which he appended Shaarei Zedek by *Levi b. Gershom on 
the 13 hermeneutical principles and an original work on the 
subject entitled Yagel Yaakov; Mizbah Kapparah (ibid., 1810), 
containing the Shitah Mekubbezet to Menahot, Zevahim, and 
Bekhorot, novellae on Hullin attributed to *Nahmanides and 
Ronu le- Yaakov, his own commentary on tractates Hullin and 
Temurah. Appended to the work are homilies in praise of 
the Land of Israel; Mareh ha-Ofanim (ibid., 1810) including 
the novellae of *Asher b. Jehiel on Sotah and his own com- 
mentary, Yagel Yaakov, on Pesahim, Bezah, Rosh Ha-Shanah, 
Avodah Zarah, and Makkot. Faitusi died in Algeria, while on 
a mission there. His son, HAYYIM DAVID, published Jacob's 
Yerekh Yaakov (ibid., 1842), homilies on the Pentateuch and 
the Five Scrolls, together with Kokhav mi- Yaakov, novellae on 
the Talmud and responsa. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frumkin-Rivlin, 3 (1929), 127-8; Rosanes, 
Togarmah, 5 (1938), 279; Yaari, Sheluhei, 707-8; Hirschberg, Afri- 
kah, 2 (1965), 160, 347 n. 33. 

[Simon Marcus] 


FAIVOVICH HITZCOVICH, ANGEL (1901-1990), Chil- 
ean politician. Born in Santiago, he received the title of ag- 
ronomical engineer in 1922 and was appointed assistant in 
the zootechnic section of the University of Chile. In 1930 he 
graduated in law and in 1935 was elected councilor of the Mu- 
nicipality of Santiago. In 1937 he was elected from the Radical 
Party as a member of Parliament for Santiago and in 1945 as 
senator. He served several terms. Faivovich was professor of 
International Law and Juridic and Social Studies at the Uni- 
versity of Chile. He was president of the Radical Party be- 
tween 1946 and 1952, during the administration of Gabriel 
Gonzalez Videla, exercising considerable political influence 
in government circles. He opposed the candidacy of Allende, 
dividing the Radical Party and founding the Party of Radical 
Democracy. He bequeathed his fortune to beneficial causes 
in Chile and Israel, particularly to the Weizmann Institute of 
Science in Rehovot. 

[Moshe Nes El (24 ed.)] 


FAIYUM (Fayyam), district and city in Upper Egypt, south- 
west of *Cairo. In the early Middle Ages flourishing Jewish 
communities seem to have existed there, since *Saadiah Gaon 
was born there, in approximately 882, received his basic edu- 
cation in the city of Dilas of the Faiyim district, and wrote 
his first two books there. Benjamin of Tudela, the 12"'-century 
traveler, found 200 Jews there according to one of his manu- 
scripts, and 20 Jews according to another. Since the former 
number appears in most of his writings, it would be possible 
to assume that the figure applies to the Jewish population of 
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the entire district. In any case, the number of the Jews in the 
Faiyum district declined in that period as the whole of its 
population decreased formidably; its depopulation was pro- 
gressive. Jacob *Saphir, the 19th-century traveler, reported in 
his book (Even Sappir (1866), 259) that only a single Jew lived 
in Faiyim, and that he was a newcomer to the town. In 1907 
there were 43 Jews in the town and district, but the commu- 
nity later dissolved. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Strauss (Ashtor), Toldot ha-Yehu- 
dim be-Mizrayim ve-Suriya, vol. 1 (1944), 31-32; N. Golb, “The To- 
pography of the Jews in Medieval Egypt,” in: JNEs, 24 (1965), 125-26, 
127-28; E. Ashtor, “The Number of Jews in Medieval Egypt,’ in: yJs, 
18-19 (1967/8), 16-17; J.M. Landau, Jews in Nineteenth-Century Egypt 
(1969), 8, 50, 255. 
[Eliyahu Ashtor] 


FAJANS, KASIMIR (1887-1975), U.S. physical chemist who 
did pioneering work on radioactivity and isotopes. Fajans 
was born in Warsaw, and after studying in Leipzig, Heidelberg, 
and Zurich, worked with Rutherford in Manchester. After a 
period on the staff of the Technische Hochschule at Karlsruhe, 
Fajans went to the University of Munich, where in 1923 he be- 
came full professor of physical chemistry. In 1932 he secured 
support from the Rockefeller Foundation for the establish- 
ment of an institute of physical chemistry in Munich, of which 
he became director, but in 1935 he was forced by the Nazis to 
leave the institute. He emigrated to the U.S. and in 1936 be- 
came professor of chemistry at the University of Michigan at 
Ann Arbor. Fajans, with Goehring, discovered the element 91 
(uranium X2 or brevium), the more stable isotope of which 
(called protoactinium) was discovered independently a little 
later by Hahn and Meitner and also by Soddy and Cranston. 
Of Fajans’ contributions to scientific journals, many are con- 
cerned with brevium, other work on radioactive transforma- 
tions, and the chemistry of the radioactive elements. But he 
was also active in numerous other fields of physical chemis- 
try. For some time he was coeditor of Zeitschrift fiir Kristal- 
lographie and associate editor of the Journal of Physical and 
Colloid Chemistry. He wrote Radioaktivitat und die neueste 
Entwicklung der Lehre von den chemischen Elementen (19207), 
Physikalisch-chemisches Praktikum (1929, with J. Wuest), Ra- 
dioelements and Isotopes; Chemical Forces and Optical Prop- 
erties of Substances (1931), and Quanticule Theory of Chemical 
Bonding (1960). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lange, in: Zeitschrift fuer Elektrochemie, 61 
(1957), 773-4. 


[Samuel Aaron Miller] 


FALAISE, town in the Calvados department, France. Dur- 
ing the 12" and 13" centuries there was a Jewish community 
in Falaise, which was still remembered until 1890 in the name 
“Rue aux Juifs.” Among the scholars there were the tosafists 
*Samson b. Joseph of Falaise and *Samuel b. Solomon of Fal- 
aise (also known as Sir Morel), who was one of the leading 
French tosafists and also a successful financier. He took part 
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in the *disputation on the Talmud in 1240, but appears to 
have died before 1247. His son Jean may have been converted 
to Christianity. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud 476-83; P.G. Langevin, Re- 


cherches Historiques sur Falaise (1814), 39; L. Musset in: Bulletin de la 
Société Antiquaire de Normandie, 50 (1946), 305 ff. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


FALAQUERA (also Falaguera, Falaquero, Palquera), fam- 
ily in Spain; one of the most aristocratic and wealthy families 
of the Jewish community of *Tudela. The Falaqueras ranked 
among “the great of the community,’ i.e., the eight families in 
whose hands the administration of the community was con- 
centrated, according to the communal regulations of 1305, 
and whose consent and signatures were required to autho- 
rize every such regulation. A certain R. Joseph b. Shem Tov 
ibn Falaquera was appointed in 1287 head of the dayyanim 
empowered to try informers. Other members of this family, 
Joseph b. Judah, Joseph b. Isaac, and Solomon b. Moses, are 
mentioned as mugaddiman (leaders) of the community of 
Tudela at the close of the 13" and early 14" century. Nathan 
b. Falaquera (also mentioned by the name Nacan del Gabay) 
held important positions in the financial administration of 
Navarre at the close of the 146 century. The philosopher and 
poet Shem Tov b. Joseph ibn *Falaquera was also a member 
of this family. A branch of the Falaquera family lived in the 
town of Huesca. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, 1 (1961), 425; Baer, Urkunden, 
index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. de la E. Marin Padilla, in: Anu- 
ario de Estudios Medievales, 15 (1985), 497-512. 


[Joseph Kaplan] 


FALAQUERA, NATHAN BEN JOEL (late 13 century), 
Spanish physician. He may be identical with Nathan of Mont- 
pellier, the teacher of the anonymous author of Sefer ha- 
Yashar. Falaquera is the author of a book on medicine, Zori 
ha-Guf (“Balm for the Body”), written in Hebrew; however, 
although he uses medical and botanic terms taken from tal- 
mudic literature, his sources are mainly Arabic. The opinions 
of Hippocrates, Galen, Averroes, Avicenna, and Maimonides 
are given. Three manuscripts of the book are still extant and 
it was quoted by Joseph b. Eliezer ha-Sephardi, author of Ohel 
Yosef on Abraham ibn Ezra’s commentary on the Torah. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Friedenwald, Jews and Medicine (1944), 
661; G. Sarton, Introduction to the History of Science, 2 pt. 2 (1931), 


1096-97. 
[David Margalith] 


FALAQUERA, SHEM TOV BEN JOSEPH IBN (1223/8-af- 
ter 1290), philosopher, translator, commentator, poet, and 
encyclopedist. Falaquera was born in Spain between 1223 and 
1228; his last known work refers to events in 1290. Various et- 
ymologies have been suggested for his name, which was the 
name of a prominent Jewish family in Tudela. Hebrew spell- 
ings include NVP2D, TPP2D, TID2D, AVP2I, VPPNID, PID. 
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European spellings include Falaquera, Palquera, Palaquera, 
Palquira, Palqira, Palkira, Palkera, Phalkira, Phalchera. 

Most of Falaquera’s prose works survive, many in mul- 
tiple editions or manuscripts, but Falaquera testifies that half 
of his prolific youthful poetry (totaling some 20,000 verses) 
was lost, and in later life, although he abandoned his poetic ca- 
reer, he continued to intersperse poetry with his prose works. 
Some of this poetry was humorous. “Time said to the fool: Be 
a doctor / You can kill people and take their money / You'll 
have an advantage over the angels of death / For they kill a 
man, but for free.” His prose is also marked by occasional hu- 
mor. His last known work, in defense of *Maimonides Guide 
of the Perplexed, plays on the name of the philosopher’s op- 
ponent Solomon Petit and calls him peti (fool). 

We do not know how Falaquera supported himself. Re- 
peated references to poverty in some of his writings may in- 
dicate personal indigence. We also have no evidence whether 
he ever married or had a family. With only a few exceptions, 
Falaquera’s references to women were generally quite negative 
and even misogynist. In one of his poems he aims his barbs 
at women: “Let your soul not trust in a woman / A woman is 
a spread net and pit (Proverbs 1:17, 22:14) / How can we still 
believe that she is honest [straight] / For woman was taken 
from a rib?” If the “Seeker” in his Book of the Seeker repre- 
sents Falaquera himself (since the Seeker’s curriculum would 
have made him approximately Falaquera’s age at the time he 
composed the book), and if the “Seeker” is patterned after 
the character Kalkol in his earlier Epistle on Ethics, we may 
be able to infer from Kalkol’s never marrying (because he did 
not want to waste his time or strength on women, or to be- 
come entrapped by them) that Falaquera himself never mar- 
ried for similar reasons. 

Modern scholarly interest in Falaquera, going back to the 
early stages of * Wissenschaft des Judentums, began with Leop- 
old *Zunz’s doctoral disseration, “De Schemtob Palkira’ (Halle 
University, December 21, 1820) on the life, times, and doctrines 
of Falaquera. In 1857 Solomon *Munk published Falaquera’s 
Hebrew paraphrase of selections from the lost Arabic original 
of the Fons Vitae, on the basis of which Munk determined that 
the previously unknown and presumably Arab author was ac- 
tually the Hebrew poet and philosopher Solomon ibn *Gabi- 
rol. Over the next century most of Falaquera’s works were pub- 
lished (some with translations into European languages). The 
latter decades of the 20 century saw a resurgence of interest 
in Falaquera, with books, major studies, and doctoral disser- 
tations by R.K. Barkan, G. Dahan, S. Harvey, M.H. Levine, A. 
Melamed, D. Schwartz, Y. Shiffman, L. Stitskin, M. Zonta. R. 
Jospe’s Torah and Sophia: The Life and Thought of Shem Tov 
ibn Falaquera (Cincinnati, 1988) includes a biography, descrip- 
tions of Falaquera’s works, and systematic survey of his phi- 
losophy, with a special study of his psychology. 


Works 


We know of eighteen works by Falaquera, all written in He- 
brew, in line with Falaquera’s aim of spreading philosophy 
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among the Jewish people. Based on internal evidence, in their 
probable chronological order they are the following: 

1. Battei Hanhagat ha-Nefesh - Batei Hanhagat Guf ha- 
Bari (Verses on the Regimen of the Healthy Body and Soul), 
a composite of two works on health and ethics, published by 
S. Munter (Tel Aviv, 1950). 

2. Iggeret ha-Musar (Epistle on Ethics), a *maqama (prose 
narrative interspersed with verse), replete with Jewish and 
Arabic ethical maxims, recounting the adventures of a youth, 
Kalkol, in search of wisdom. Edited by A.M. Haberman (Jeru- 
salem, 1936), this early work forms a model for Falaquera’s 
later and larger Book of the Seeker. 

3. Zori ha- Yagon (‘The Balm for Sorrow), also a maqama, 
containing rabbinic and philosophic consolations, in several 
editions; critical edition with annotated English translation 
and a survey of the consolation genre of literature by R.K. Bar- 
kan (Ph.D. dissertation, Columbia University, 1971). 

4. Megillat ha-Zikkaron (‘The Scroll of Remembrance). 
The work, of which Falaquera says elsewhere “in which I 
discuss times past, for at this time hordes of troubles come 
upon us daily,” probably chronicling Jewish sufferings, is not 
extant. 

5. Iggeret ha-Vikkuah (‘The Epistle of the Debate). The 
subtitle of the book is Be-Ve’ur ha-Haskamah asher bein ha- 
Torah ve-ha-Hokhmah (Explaining the Harmony Between 
the Torah and Philosophy). A popular work, much of it writ- 
ten in rhymed prose, the book describes a debate between a 
hasid, a pious traditionalist Jew and a hakham, a philosopher, 
and is deeply indebted to Ibn Rushd’s Fas! al-Magal (Decisive 
Treatise). S. Harvey’s Falaquera’s Epistle of the Debate: An In- 
troduction to Jewish Philosophy (Cambridge, Ma, 1987; Ital- 
ian: Genova, 2005) includes a critical edition of the Hebrew 
text with annotated English translation and valuable appen- 
dices. Harvey (1992) has also suggested persuasively that the 
debate is patterned on the Maimonidean controversy of the 
1230s. A Latin translation of the Epistle with French notes 
and introduction was published by G. Dahan (in Sefarad, 39 
(1979), 1-112). 

6. Reshit Hokhmah (The Beginning of Wisdom), an en- 
cyclopedic introduction to the sciences in three parts: 1 - On 
the moral qualities necessary for the study of science; 11 - The 
enumeration of the sciences; 111 - The necessity of philosophy 
for the attainment of felicity; the philosophy of Plato and the 
philosophy of Aristotle. Major portions of the book, which was 
edited by M. David (Berlin, 1902), are paraphrases of Arabic 
philosophers, especially Al-Farabi. 

7. Sefer ha-Maalot (The Book of Degrees), an ethical work 
describing the corporeal, spiritual, and divine degrees of hu- 
man perfection. The term maalot, degrees, also means virtues. 
Those of the divine rank are the most perfect people, namely 
the prophets, who no longer exist. Those of the spiritual rank 
are the true philosophers. Most people are of the corporeal 
rank, enslaved to their bodily needs. The book, a sequel to 
Reshit Hokhmah, but unlike the former an original work of 
Falaquera’s own ideas, was one of three Hebrew books in the 
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library of the 15" century Italian Christian philosopher Pico 
della Mirandola. Leopold *Zunz first wished to publish this 
book, but found only one manuscript, and it was eventually 
published by L. Venetianer (Berlin, 1894). 

8. Sefer ha-Mevakkesh (The Book of the Seeker). The 
book was composed in Heshvan, 5024 (= Oct.-Nov. 1263) 
when Falaquera was past 35 and approaching 40 years of age. 
A maqama expanding on the theme of the youthful seeker of 
wisdom (like his earlier Epistle on Ethics), the book surveys 
the arts and professions, as well as the sciences (only the sci- 
ences had been presented in his Reshit Hokhmah), culminat- 
ing in philosophy. Several 19'"- and early 20'»-century editions 
of the book exist. M.H. Levine prepared a critical edition and 
translation of Part 1 in his Ph.D. thesis (Columbia University, 
1954), and his translation was revised and published separately 
(New York, 1976). 

9. Deot ha-Philosofim (The Opinions of the Philoso- 
phers). This voluminous work, only minor sections of which 
have been published, is a major encyclopedia of the sciences, 
extending over some 600 pages in ms. Parma - De Rossi 164 
(= Jewish National and Hebrew University Library microfilm 
13897) and ms. Leyden 20 (= Jewish National and Hebrew Uni- 
versity Library microfilm 17368). It was written to propagate 
philosophy and science among the Jews, and quotes exten- 
sively from Arabic sources. R. Jospe (1988) published a table 
of contents of the work, aspects of which were analyzed by S. 
Harvey, G. Freudenthal, A. Ivry, and M. Zonta in The Medi- 
eval Hebrew Encyclopedias of Science and Philosophy, ed. S. 
Harvey, (Dordrecht, 2000). Falaquera states that his purpose 
in composing the work was to teach true philosophy to the 
Jews, distinguishing true opinions from those which have not 
been demonstrated and are mere conjecture; and to provide 
a convenient and systematic collection of the opinions of the 
philosophers in accurate Hebrew translation, which would 
also serve as “a review book for me in old age” 

10. Sefer ha-Nefesh (The Book of the Soul). The first sys- 
tematic Hebrew work of psychology, the book was published 
in several 19‘"- and early 20'»-century editions. A critical edi- 
tion with annotated English translation and extensive dis- 
cussion was published by R. Jospe (1988). The book, which 
frequently reviews material earlier discussed in De ot ha-Phi- 
losophim, reflects (and in places paraphrases) classical and 
Arabic sources, prominent among them Ibn Rushd, Ibn Sina, 
and Ishaq ibn Hunain. 

11. Shelemut ha-Ma ‘asim (The Perfection of Actions). 
An annotated edition of this work on ethics in ten chapters 
was published by R. Jospe (1988). The first six chapters of the 
book, as B. Chiesa has shown (in A. Vivian, ed., Biblische und 
judaistische Studien, Festschrift fuer Paolo Sacchi [Frankfurt 
am Main, 1990], 583-612), are for the most part an abridged 
translation of the Summa Alexandrinorum, an epitome of 
Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics. The last four chapters reflect 
Arabic ethical literature, especially Hunain ibn Ishaq’s Adab 
al-Falasifah (Aphorisms of the Philosophers). Typically, Fala- 
quera translated anew or paraphrased those Arabic passages 
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he was interested in citing — as he also did in his other works - 
and did not take advantage of existing Hebrew translations, 
such as Judah Al-Harizi’s translation of the Adab, the Musa- 
rei ha-Filosofim. 

12. Iggeret ha-Halom (‘The Treatise of the Dream). Edited 
by H. Malter (in JQr, n.s. 1, 1910/11, 451-501), this treatise does 
not deal with dreams (as some scholars thought), but derives 
its name from a superscription by a copyist about the author: 
“He said that he saw in a dream that he was composing this 
treatise, and when he awoke, he engaged in it, and this is its 
beginning.” The treatise begins: “A treatise [literally: epistle] 
collecting words of peace and truth.” Maimonides had under- 
stood Zechariah 8:19 (“Love truth and peace”) as referring to 
intellectual and moral perfection, and Falaquera’s division of 
Part 1 (Peace), dealing with physical and spiritual well-being, 
and Part 11 (Truth), dealing with truth in speech and actions, 
and speculative truth, reflects Maimonides’ interpretation. 

13. Sefer ha-Derash (The Book of Interpretation). The 
work is not extant. It was probably a rationalistic commen- 
tary on aggadic passages in the Talmud or Midrash. Frag- 
mentary citations in later authors (published by R. Jospe and 
D. Schwartz, 1993) may be taken from this work. (See below, 
Perush). 

14. Perush (Bible Commentary). Falaquera’s Bible Com- 
mentary is no longer extant. However, Samuel ibn Seneh 
Zarza’s commentary on the Torah, Mekor Hayyim, which fre- 
quently deals with the commentaries of Abraham Ibn Ezra, 
also cites Falaquera in twenty-six passages; these citations, 
presumably taken from Falaquera’s Bible commentary, were 
published with English translation by R. Jospe (1988). Nine- 
teen additional citations to Falaquera are found in Zarza’s 
Mikhlol Yofi, a commentary to rabbinic derashot (homilies) 
and aggadot (lore). Of these nineteen, seven are identical with 
passages cited in Mekor Hayyim. Since the Mikhlol Yofi is a 
commentary on rabbinic texts, and since eight of the remain- 
ing twelve citations make no reference to a biblical verse, it 
may well be that the twelve, or at least these eight, citations are 
not from Falaquera’s Bible Commentary but from his Book of 
Interpretation. The twelve passages in question were published 
with English translation and discussion by R. Jospe and D. 
Schwartz (1993). The surviving fragmentary citations support 
the view that both commentaries, on the Bible and on rabbinic 
texts, were frequently philosophical in approach. 

15. Moreh ha-Moreh (The Guide to the Guide). One of 
the very first commentaries to Maimonides’ Guide of the Per- 
plexed, Falaquera’s work is unusual in its philosophic preci- 
sion and breadth; in its extensive citations of Arabic sources 
and comparisons of Maimonides’ opinions with those sources; 
and in its new and precise translation of those sections of the 
Guide discussed by Falaquera. The title is usually understood 
as a play on the title of Maimonides’ book, but based on Fala- 
quera’s own explanation of the name in the Introduction, it 
could also be called “The Guide of the Rebellious,” namely as 
correcting the opinions of those who oppose and misinter- 
pret Maimonides’ Guide. It was first published by M.S. Bis- 
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liches (Pressburg, 1837); an annotated, critical edition with 
commentary and extensive research into Falaquera’s Arabic 
sources was published by Y. Shiffman (Jerusalem, 2001). Fala- 
quera cites Ibn Rushd so frequently throughout the book that 
he does not refer to him by name, but simply refers to him 
as ha-hakham ha-nizkar (“the mentioned philosopher”). The 
third appendix to the book entails a detailed and careful cri- 
tique of Samuel ibn Tibbon’s Hebrew translation of the Guide 
of the Perplexed. 

16. Likkutim mi-Sefer Mekor Hayyim (Selections from 
[Solomon ibn Gabirol’s] Fons Vitae). This text is extant in two 
manuscripts. The Paris manuscript was published with an an- 
notated French translation by S. Munk in his Mélanges de Phi- 
losophie Juive et Arabe (Paris, 1857; reprinted 1927); the Parma 
manuscript was edited with an annotated Italian translation 
by R. Gatti (Genova, 2001). The Selections eliminate the dia- 
logical form of Solomon ibn Gabirol’s original, and may reflect 
agreement with Abraham ibn Daud’s criticism that Gabirol’s 
“words could be included in less than one tenth of that book,’ 
and that he had substituted many untrue arguments for one 
true demonstration. The Selections also occasionally rear- 
range the order of the original, perhaps in accordance with 
what Gabirol himself said (3:1), that he had not followed 
any specific order and that the student should reorder the 
arguments as appropriate. Occasionally the Selections are 
nearly identical with the original, and sometimes even lon- 
ger, including examples or illustrations not found in Gabi- 
rol’s work. 

17. Likkutim mi-Sefer ha-Azamim ha-Hamishah (Selec- 
tions from the Book of the Five Substances). Also an abridged 
Hebrew translation or paraphrase of passages from a Neo-Pla- 
tonic, Pseudo-Empedoclean work, this work was published 
by David Kaufmann in Studien ueber Salomon ibn Gabirol 
(Budapest, 1899). 

18. Mikhtav al Devar ha-Moreh (Letter Concerning the 
Guide [of the Perplexed]). Falaquera’s last known work, the let- 
ter in defense of Maimonides’ Guide of the Perplexed against 
opponents of philosophy was written in 5050 (= 1290 C.E.). 
Falaquera mocks Maimonides’ opponents, comparing them 
to Korah’s rebellion against Moses. Part of the problem re- 
sults from the anti-rationalists’ ignorance of philosophy and 
Arabic, and the inadequacy of the two Hebrew translations 
of the Guide, especially the second translation, by Judah Al- 
Harizi. The letter is included anonymously at the end of Abba 
Mari ben Moses Ha-Yarhi’s Minhat Kenaot, ed. MLL. Bisli- 
ches (Pressburg, 1838), pp. 182-185, and at the end of Iggerot 
Kenaot, pp. 23-24 (Part 3 of Kovez Teshuvot ha-Rambam ve- 
Iggerotav, 1859). 


Philosophy 

Since Falaquera considered philosophy to be necessary for at- 
taining ultimate human felicity, and believed in the harmony 
of revealed and rational truth, he wrote many of his works with 
the explicit aim of propagating the study of philosophy among 
the Jewish people by making it available in Hebrew translation. 
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These works, which can be characterized as text-books, ency- 
clopedic surveys or introductions to philosophy, were often 
replete with new Hebrew translations or paraphrases (typi- 
cally abridged) from Arabic philosophical literature, even in 
cases like the Guide of the Perplexed and the Aphorisms of the 
Philosophers for which Hebrew translations already existed, 
because of Falaquera’s insistence on accuracy, terminological 
consistency and stylistic clarity. 

His competence in philosophy and his critical sense 
for nuance led him to juxtapose, compare and contrast di- 
verse philosophical opinions. Since true human perfection is 
intellectual, dissemination of philosophy in Hebrew and re- 
buttal of its opponents serve a religious as well as a cultural 
need. 

A consistent theme in Falaquera’s works is the harmony 
of faith and reason. The Torah and philosophy, when both 
are properly understood, are “sisters” and “twins.” The rab- 
binic saying, “Rabbi Meir found a pomegranate; he ate what 
was within and discarded the peel” (BT Hagigah 15b) means 
that one should accept in philosophy what is true and in ac- 
cord with the Torah. Reason can verify religious truth, and 
faith perfects reason. 

To reject philosophy because some philosophers have 
erred is (in an image borrowed from Ibn Rushd) like denying 
water to a person dying of thirst, just because some people 
have drowned. A Jew should learn the truth from any source, 
as one takes honey from a bee. For “all nations share in the 
sciences; they are not peculiar to one people;” and “Accept the 
truth from whoever utters it; look at the content, not at the 
speaker” (Sefer ha-Maalot). 

Falaquera’s rationalism is manifest throughout his works, 
including his Bible exegesis and his specific treatises. He 
equates the Platonic doctrine of creation with that of Genesis, 
and he reads his intellectualism into Biblical ethics, to derive 
an extreme asceticism with misogynic overtones. Falaquera’s 
position (Shelemut ha-Maasim, ch. 6, following the Summa 
Alexandrinorum, an epitome of Aristotle’s Nicomachean Eth- 
ics) emphasizing the priority of contemplation and rejecting 
ethics as the ultimate human end, is more extreme than that 
of Aristotle himself, for whom the external causes or goods 
required for ethics can become an impediment to perfection 
and contemplation (theoria), whereas for Falaquera the ethical 
involvement and social commitments themselves impede con- 
templation (Hebrew: ezah; Arabic: ra’y). Despite Falaquera’s 
clear concern for the philosophic education of his people, he 
believed that genuine felicity is attained by the “solitary” (mit- 
boded) individual, who is isolated not physically but spiritu- 
ally from the external distractions of society and the internal 
interference of the appetites. 

Knowledge of God begins, for Falaquera, with self- 
knowledge, i.e., knowledge of one’s soul. We find throughout 
his works statements reflecting the Delphic Maxim, “Know 
yourself” Thus: “Know your soul, O Man, and you will know 
your Creator.” By the science of psychology, a person “will 
know his soul and his Creator.” Psychology is, therefore, prior 
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to all the other sciences: “Knowledge of the soul is prior to 
the knowledge of God, and ... is the most excellent form of 
knowledge after the knowledge of God” (Sefer ha-Nefesh, In- 
troduction; De ot ha-Philosofim v1:A:1). 

Falaquera was not an original thinker of the first order, 
nor did he claim to be original; but the breadth and depth 
of his knowledge of Judaism, philosophy, and science make 
him an important figure in the history of Jewish philosophy. 
‘The pioneering philosophical efforts of earlier luminaries at- 
tained an enduring impact through their consolidation and 
popularization by philosophers like Falaquera, whose contri- 
bution is no less important for the fact that their light was of- 
ten a reflected one. 
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Farshan Moreh Nevukhim la-Rambam: Kavim le-Haguto, in: Mai- 
monidean Studies 3 (1992-3), 1-29; L. Stitskin, Eight Jewish Philoso- 
phers in the Tradition of Personalism (1979), 134-40; M. Zonta, Un 
Dizionario Filosofico Ebraico del x111 Secolo: Lintroduzione al “Sefer 
Devot ha-Filosofim” di Shem Tob ibn Falaquera (1992); M. Zonta, Un 
Interprete Ebreo della Filosofia di Galeno: Gli Scritti Filosofici di Ga- 
leno Nellopera di Shem Tob ibn Falaquera (1995); idem, La Filosofia 
antica nel Medioevo Ebraico (Brescia, 1996), 204-12. 

[Raphael Jospe (2"4 ed.)] 


FALCO, MARIO (1884-1943), Italian jurist. Born in Turin, 
Falco specialized in canon and ecclesiastical law. He became 
lecturer in law at the universities of Macerata (1910) and 
Parma (1912) and was appointed to the chair at the University 
of Milan on its foundation in 1924. He held this post until the 
promulgation of the antisemitic laws in 1938. Most of Falco's 
extensive legal writings are concerned with canon law. They 
include II Concetto Giuridico di Separazione della Chiesa dallo 
Stato (1913), La Codificazione del Diritto Canonico (1921), and 
Corso di Diritto Ecclesiastico (1938). An active Zionist, he par- 
ticipated in Jewish affairs both locally and nationally and was a 
member of a government committee which prepared the draft 
law on the Italian Jewish community in 1930. 


[Giorgio Romano] 
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FALESHTY (Rom. Falesti), town in Bessarabia, today Repub- 
lic of Moldova. In 1817, the community numbered 176 families 
(out of a total of 364 families) and 4,518 persons (68% of the 
total population) in 1897. As the czarist legislation restrict- 
ing Jewish settlement in border areas (see *Russia) applied to 
Faleshty, the Jews were frequently expelled from the town on 
the grounds that they were living there illegally. In 1887 a so- 
ciety for settlement in Erez Israel was established in Faleshty, 
and with the assistance of funds provided by Baron Edmond 
de *Rothschild, 25 families settled in 1887 in Kastina (*Beer 
Toviyyah). In 1925, 106 Jewish families in Faleshty were occu- 
pied in agriculture, farming an area of 1,025 hectares. The Jew- 
ish population numbered 3,258 in 1930 (51.7% of the total). 


Holocaust Period 

The Romanian withdrawal in 1940 took place without inci- 
dent. The incoming Soviet authorities established a Yiddish- 
language secondary school, but on June 19, 1941, exiled all 
Zionists and businessmen to Siberia. Most of the exiles sur- 
vived the war; some returned and settled in the larger towns 
or went to Israel, while others remained in Siberia. 

An aerial bombardment at the beginning of the war 
(June 21, 1941) caused the first Jewish casualties. Those who 
had horses at their disposal quickly fled the town, while oth- 
ers followed on foot. A few succeeded in crossing the Dnies- 
ter with Russian help and escaped from there into the interior 
of the U.S.S.R. Most of the fleeing Jews, however, were caught 
on the way by Romanian-German forces and put to death. On 
June 27 Faleshty was taken over by German troops, who were 
also joined by Italian forces. The local population and peasants 
from the surrounding villages collaborated with the occupy- 
ing forces in robbing and burning Jewish property and mur- 
dering the Jews. Romanian troops arrived at a later date and 
stepped up the murderous campaign. The Jews were concen- 
trated in a ghetto raised at the town’s entrance, to which the 
Jews of other places in the vicinity were brought. The young 
people were put on forced labor; at night they were impris- 
oned in the great synagogue and there German and Roma- 
nian troops assaulted the women among them. The others 
were driven out of the ghetto and forced to walk to a nearby 
village, Limbenii Noui, where many died of disease and star- 
vation. In September the survivors were again deported, this 
time to the Marculesti camp. In October those who were still 
able to walk were expelled to *Transnistria, where practically 
all of them either succumbed to the inhuman conditions or 
were murdered by soldiers. One group of Faleshty Jews, in- 
cluding the town’s rabbi, Thiel Flam, were taken to a river in 
mid-winter, forced to break the ice, strip, and throw them- 
selves into the freezing waters. Only a very small number of 
Faleshty’s Jews survived the war. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eynikeyt (March 6, 1945). 


[Jean Ancel] 


FALK, family of US. industrialists and philanthropists. Mau- 
RICE FALK (1866-1946) was born in Pittsburgh, Pennsylva- 
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nia, where his father worked as a tailor. At the age of 27 he ob- 
tained a controlling interest in a small smelting concern, the 
Duquesne Reduction Company, which in subsequent years 
expanded its operations to include many sizeable steel and re- 
fining holdings. One of the founders of the Federation of Jew- 
ish Philanthropies in Pittsburgh, he and his younger brother 
Leon gave ten million dollars in 1929 to establish the Maurice 
and Laura Falk Foundation, whose beneficiaries have included 
many educational institutions. A branch foundation, the Mau- 
rice Falk Institute for Economic Research in Israel, was estab- 
lished at the Hebrew University in Jerusalem. The bulk of his 
large estate was willed to the Foundation for the purpose of 
studying social problems “for the benefit of mankind” 

LEON FALK (1870-1928) was associated with his brother 
in most of his business and charitable undertakings, joining 
with him in 1928 to establish the Falk Medical Clinic at the 
University of Pittsburgh. He also served as director of the 
Pittsburgh Federation of Jewish Philanthropies and donated 
considerable sums to Pittsburgh’s Montefiore Hospital and 
YM-YWHA. His son, LEON FALK JR. (1901-1988), served as 
president of the Federation of Jewish Philanthropies in Pitts- 
burgh and in 1939 as vice chairman of the *American Jewish 
Joint Distribution Committee. When Maurice Falk granted 
money in 1939-40 to study the possibility of resettling Jewish 
refugees in the Caribbean, Leon Jr. traveled to the Dominican 
Republic to investigate conditions there and acted as chair- 
man of the Dominican Republic Settlement Association. He 
became treasurer of Falk and Company in 1928 and was chair- 
man of the board from 1948 to 1952. 

The Falk Medical Fund is a grant-making foundation in- 
corporated in 1960 as an outgrowth of the Maurice and Laura 
Falk Foundation.. The fund focuses on social policy related to 
mental health, community health, and civil rights and minori- 
ties issues. Since its inception, the fund has awarded grants 
targeted to the elimination of racism and the creation of pro- 
grams that combine research in psychiatry and mental health 
with issues of racism, prejudice, violence, and bigotry. The Falk 
Foundation was a major contributor to the Brookings Institu- 
tion, one of Washington’s oldest think tanks, which named its 
auditorium after the Falk family. 

SIGO FALK served as chairman of the Maurice Falk 
Fund as well as the Leon Falk Family Trust. He was also a di- 
rector of Duquesne Light Holdings, Allegheny Land Trust, 
and the Pittsburgh Symphony. He was a trustee of Chatham 
College, where he served as board chair from 1995 to 2002, 
and the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania. Falk was 
formerly the associate director of Health Systems Agency of 
Southwestern Pennsylvania and president of Cranberry Emer- 
gency and Diagnostic Center. In 2001, he was honored as the 
Outstanding Philanthropist by the Association of Fund-rais- 
ing Professionals. 

[Hillel Halkin / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


FALK, BERNARD (1882-1960), British author. Falk began 
his career on the Daily Dispatch in his home town, Manches- 
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ter, and went to London to become news editor of the Eve- 
ning News. He edited the weekly Reynolds News and the Sun- 
day Dispatch (1919-32). He then retired from newspapers and 
wrote books on life in Fleet Street. He also wrote The Naked 
Lady (1934), a life of Adah Isaacs *Menken: Rachel the Im- 
mortal (1936), the life of the famous French actress *Rachel; 
The Way of the Montagues (1947); and books on Turner and 
Rowlandson. Falk published an autobiography, He Laughed 
in Fleet Street (1933). 


FALK, JACOB JOSHUA BEN ZEVI HIRSCH (1680-1756), 
rabbi and halakhic authority. Falk was born in Cracow and 
was a descendant of Joshua Heschel b. Joseph of *Cracow, the 
author of Meginnei Shelomo. He studied in Polish yeshivot and 
took up residence in Lemberg after his marriage to the daugh- 
ter of Solomon Segal Landau, an important member of that 
community. There he was appointed inspector of the talmud 
torah. He became wealthy and was a leader of the commu- 
nity. In 1702 his wife, daughter, mother-in-law, and her father 
were killed by the explosion of a gunpowder storehouse, and 
he himself was miraculously saved. As a result he vowed “to 
apply himself diligently to the study of the Talmud and the 
Codes” (Introduction to the Penei Yehoshua). He left Lem- 
berg and served as rabbi in the communities of Tarlow, Ku- 
row, and Lesko (Lisko) successively. In 1717 he was invited to 
become rabbi of Lemberg, succeeding Zevi Hirsch Ashkenazi 
(the Hakham Zevi). His yeshivah became the central yeshivah 
of Poland. Falk was one of the most extreme opponents of the 
*Shabbatean movement, then gaining ground in Poland, and 
he excommunicated the Shabbateans in 1722. In consequence 
of the opposition he had aroused, he was compelled to leave 
Lemberg in 1724 and went to Buczacz where he lived for some 
years. Between 1730 and 1734 he served as rabbi of Berlin. He 
then accepted an invitation to succeed Jacob *Reischer as rabbi 
of Metz and remained there until 1741. 

From Metz he went to Frankfurt where he was rabbi until 
1751. The hostile attitude of the town authorities and internal 
communal quarrels following his intervention in the contro- 
versy around Jonathan *Eybeschuetz, in which he sided with 
Jacob *Emden, caused his resignation and departure from 
the city, and he lived for a time in Mannheim and Worms. He 
continued his campaign against Eybeschuetz, sending him a 
letter entitled “the final warning” on Sivan 11, 1751 and in 1752 
excommunicated him. In response to the demands of the Al- 
tona community that he rescind the ban, Falk demanded that 
Eybeschuetz appear before a bet din of three ordained rabbis to 
answer for his actions. H.J.D. *Azulai, who repeatedly praised 
Falk’s wide knowledge (as well as that of his second wife), vis- 
ited him in Worms in 1754. Falk told him some “dismaying 
details” about the affair, and Azulai expressed his shock at the 
“desecration of the Torah and the defamation of the Divine 
Name’ as a result of the publication of the dispute between 
the Jewish scholars. From Worms Falk went to Offenbach, 
where he died. He was buried in Frankfurt and although he 
requested that no eulogy should be said after his death he was 
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eulogized by Ezekiel *Landau (see Frankfurt Memorbuch, Na- 
tional Library, Jerusalem). 

Falk became renowned through his Penei Yehoshua, re- 
garded as one of the outstanding works of novellae on the 
Talmud. Since Falk’s grandfather published responsa under 
the same title (“The Face of Joshua”), the grandson called his 
work Appei Zutrei (“The Small Face”) to distinguish it from 
Ravrevei (“The Large Face”) of his grandfather. The work is 
distinguished by its penetrating explanation of difficult talmu- 
dic themes. Originally published in separate parts - Berakhot 
and the order Moed (Frankfurt, 1752); Ketubbot, Gittin, and 
Kiddushin, with Kunteres Aharon (Amsterdam, 1739); Bava 
Kamma and Bava Mezia (Frankfurt, 1756), Hullin, Makkot, 
and Shevuot and a second edition on Moed and the Tur, 
Hoshen Mishpat (Fuerth, 1780) — it was published together for 
the first time in Lemberg in 1809. Among his other works still 
in manuscript the following may be noted: Sefer Minhat Ani, 
novellae to Eruvin, Niddah, and Yevamot; Kelal Gadol, on the 
problem of “rov and *hazakah” (i.e., where the principle of fol- 
lowing the majority, rov, conflicts with that of a previous pre- 
sumption, hazakah), and responsa. Only a few of his responsa 
have been published (in various collections). His purpose was 
“to explain most of the difficulties raised by the tosafists on 
Rashi’s commentary ... as well as such points as the tosafists 
leave unsolved, or for which they admit that their solution is 
unsatisfactory, or where their answer appears forced.” In his 
introduction to the Penei Yehoshua he asserts that he always 
took care that his conclusions should be in conformity with 
the halakhah of the Talmud and the Codes and was careful 
not to commit to writing any novellae which did not conform 
with the truth, “but whenever something new occurred to me 
on a talmudic topic or in explanation of Rashi and tosafot and 
it appeared to me to approximate to the truth, according to 
the method of our predecessors and teachers, I accepted it.” 
He also stresses that his sole purpose was “to stimulate the 
scholar and to bring about a more profound analysis on the 
part of those who already know how to arrive at halakhic deci- 
sions.” These features of the work explain its constant popular- 
ity among students, and its frequent reprints. He emphasizes 
that Kabbalah is sometimes of help in explaining the aggadot; 
but despite his reliance on the Zohar and on the works of kab- 
balists (Penei Yehoshua to Ber. 10a) he declares “we have no 
dealings with esoteric lore.” 

Falk had three sons, two of whom are mainly of note. 
ISSACHAR DOV (1712-1744), who was born at Lesko, Galicia, 
studied under his father and Zevi Hirsch Ashkenazi of Hal- 
berstadt. He became the rabbi of Podhajce, Galicia, and in 
1744 he was appointed head of the yeshivah at Metz, but died 
on the way there, in Berlin, before being able to take up the 
appointment. Four of his responsa were published in Kiryat 
Hannah of R. Gershon b. Isaac Moses Coblenz (Metz, 1785; 
nos. 41-44). His decision in the case of a get (bill of divorce), 
in which he disagreed with R. Jacob Yokel *Horowitz, is pre- 
served in Sheelat Hakham, and was published at the end of 
the responsa of R. Hayyim Kohen Rapoport (1957, pp. 243-4). 
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Issachar Dov’s novellae appear under the title of Hezkat Ava- 
hata in the book Tesha Shitot (1800, pp. 53b-80b) of his son 
Zevi Hirsch Rosanes. 

His brother ARYEH LEIB (1715-1789) accompanied his fa- 
ther to Germany. He was appointed rosh yeshivah in Frankfurt 
during his father’s incumbency, and held the position from 
1745 to 1750. When his father left Frankfurt, Aryeh Leib was 
appointed rabbi of Sokal, then in Poland. In 1754 he signed 
the excommunication against the *Frankists in Brody. From 
1761 to 1789 he was rabbi of Hanover. In the affair of the Cleves 
*get he supported Israel *Lipschuetz. He published the fourth 
part of his father’s Penei Yehoshua, adding to it his own novel- 
lae to Bava Kamma under the title Penei Aryeh (Fuerth, 1780). 
He was succeeded as rabbi of Hanover by his son IssACHAR 
BERISH (1747-1807). Issachar’s son, SAMUEL, was appointed 
rabbi of Groningen, Holland, in 1802. After about seven years 
he succeeded his brother-in-law, Jehiel Aryeh Leib *Loewen- 
stamm, as rabbi of Leeuwarden, Holland. In 1815 he succeeded 
his father-in-law as rabbi of the Ashkenazi community of Am- 
sterdam, and finally served as rabbi of Amersfoort. He sup- 
ported the *Haskalah movement among the Jews of Holland, 
approved the translation of the Bible into Dutch, and was the 
first rabbi in Holland to preach in the vernacular. Moses *Sofer 
refers to him in respectful terms (Hatam Sofer, pt. 2, EH, no. 
139). He also encouraged the foundation of a general fund 
known as Kolel Hod, i.e., “H-olland and (Heb. 1) D-eutschland 
(Germany),” for the support of the poor of the Holy Land. 
Samuel’s son ISSACHAR BAER BERENSTEIN (1808-1893) was 
born in Leeuwarden and died in The Hague. From the death 
of his father until 1848 he served in Amsterdam as a dayyan. 
He was then appointed chief rabbi of The Hague, succeeding 
Joseph Asher Lehmann, and served there 45 years. He was 
highly esteemed by the Dutch government for his activities in 
organizing various communal institutions. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.L. Landshuth, Toledot Anshei ha-Shem 
u-Feulatam ba-Adat Berlin (1884), 27-34, 111; Bruell, Jahrbuecher, 
7 (1885), 163-6; H.N. Dembitzer, Kelilat Yofi, 1 (1888), 108b-115b; 2 
(1893), 77b; M. Horovitz, Frankfurter Rabbinen, 3 (1884), 5-61; S. Bu- 
ber, Anshei Shem (1895), 43f. (on Aryeh Leib), 104-9, 125; J. Loewen- 
stein, in: Ha-Peles, 2 (1902), 3 (1903); J.H. Simchovitz, in: MGwJ, 54 
(1910), 608-21; D. Kahana, Toledot ha-Mekubbalim..., 2 (19277), 23, 
37-39, 44-52; Z.(H.) Horowitz (ed.), Kitvei ha-Geonim (1928), 28ff. 
(on Jacob Joshua), 67, 97-100 (on Issachar Berish); D. Wachstein, in: 
Studies in Jewish Bibliography ... A.S. Freidus (1929), 15-31 (Heb. pt.); 
J.A. Kamelhar, Dor Deah, 2 (1935), 19-26; D.A.L. Zins, Ateret Yehoshua 
(1936); N.M. Gelber, in: Arim ve-Immahot be- Yisrael, 6 (1955), 108 n. 
8 (on Aryeh Leib); J. Meisel, Pinkas Kehillat Berlin (1962), 502 (in- 
dex s.v. Joshua Falk). 


[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


FALK, JOSHUA (1799-1864), U.S. Orthodox rabbi, scholar, 
and author. Joshua ben Mordechai Hakohen Falk was born in 
Poland and immigrated to America in 1854. He served as rabbi 
of two communities in New York, Newburgh and Poughkeep- 
sie, before becoming an itinerant preacher and then retiring 
from the active rabbinate. Known as “the father of American 
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Hebrew literature,” Falk wrote the first book in the Hebrew 
language to be published in America (aside from the Bible 
and prayer books): Avnei Yehoshua (“The Stones of Joshua”), 
a commentary on the Ethics of the Fathers (1860). The inter- 
esting colophon to the book reads: “I give thanks that it was 
my good fortune to be the typesetter of this scholarly book, 
the first of its kind in America. Blessed be the God of Israel, 
who surely will not deny us the Redeemer.” Falk also wrote 
Binyan Yehoshua (“The Edifice of Joshua”), novellze on the 
Talmud, and Homat Yehoshua (“The Wall of Joshua”), an an- 
thology of sermons. 

WEBSITE: The Jewish Virtual Library; Jewish Encyclopedia. 


com. 
[Bezalel Gordon (2™ ed.)] 


FALK, JOSHUA BEN ALEXANDER HA-KOHEN (c. 1555- 
1614), Polish yeshivah head and halakhist commonly referred 
to as “Sma” from the initials of the title of his major work. Falk 
was born in Lublin and studied under Moses Isserles and Solo- 
mon Luria, but refused to serve as rabbi of the community. He 
devoted his life to teaching, receiving financial support from 
his father-in-law, Israel b. Joseph Edels, the communal leader 
of Lemberg, who also maintained the yeshivah conducted by 
Falk. The yeshivah attracted many pupils, some of whom later 
achieved fame as rabbis. Famed as a halakhic authority, Falk 
took an active part in the Council of the Four Lands and was 
one of the signatories in 1587 to the decree against purchas- 
ing rabbinical positions. In 1607 he presided over a session 
of the Council which passed a decree on the subject of inter- 
est, which the intensified financial activity among East Euro- 
pean Jewry had rendered an urgent halakhic problem. Falk’s 
resolute refusal to change his view on a get (“bill of divorce”) 
which he had issued for a seriously ill man, and which Meir 
ben Gedaliah *Lublin and Mordecai *Jaffe had declared in- 
valid, led to a vehement clash of opinions among contem- 
porary rabbis, Falk being upheld by those assembled at Jaro- 
slaw in 1611. 

Falk’s most celebrated work is Sefer Me’irat Einayim, a 
commentary on the Shulhan Arukh, Hoshen Mishpat, pub- 
lished in all editions of the Shulhan Arukh. He was moved 
to write the commentary because of the large number of hal- 
akhists and exponents of the laws who, in his opinion, “have 
rent the Torah, which is our garment, into 12 pieces, and be- 
cause of the many scholars who, content to base their halakhic 
decisions on the Shulhan Arukh alone without investigating 
the sources (especially *Jacob b. Asher’s Tur together with 
Joseph *Caro’s Beit Yosef and Moses Isserles’ Darkhei Moshe), 
remained ignorant of the sources and rationale of the law and 
rendered incorrect halakhic decisions.” 

Sefer Me’irat Einayim is the fourth part of a more ex- 
tensive commentary on the Tur and Shulhan Arukh, the first 
three parts entitled Perishah, Derishah, and Be’urim. The whole 
commentary is entitled Beit Yisrael (after Falk’s father-in-law). 
Because Me’irat Einayim was based on the first three parts of 
his commentary, it was essential for the reader first to study 
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the Tur and the other three parts of his commentary. Though 
Falk apparently intended to write a work on the whole Shulhan 
Arukh, he succeeded in covering only the Hoshen Mishpat. 
The Me’irat Einayim is an extensive exposition and elabora- 
tion upon that work, especially upon Moses Isserles’ glosses, 
Falk often acting as the intermediary between Joseph Caro 
and Isserles where they disagreed. Falk’s work contributed 
greatly in making the Shulhan Arukh an authoritative source 
of codified Jewish law. Falk also wrote Kunteres al ha-Ribbit 
(1692) on the laws of interest promulgated by the Council of 
the Four Lands in 1607. Several of his numerous responsa have 
been published in various collections (Geonei Batraei, Bayit 
Hadash, Masot Binyamin). He wrote novellae on 14 tractates 
of Isaac Alfasi (the Rif) and on the commentary to it by Nis- 
sim b. Reuben Gerondi (the Ran), expositions on the Kab- 
balah and philosophy, and several other works, all of which 
were destroyed in a fire in Lemberg. 


[Shlomo Eidelberg] 


His great grandson HAYYIM (ABRAHAM) BEN SAMUEL FEI- 
VUSH (PHOEBUS; late 17" century), was also a rabbi. After 
the expulsion of the Jews from Vienna (1670), Hayyim went 
to Jerusalem with his father, author of Leket Shemuel and De- 
rush Shemuel, and in his old age he settled in Hebron, where 
he died. He wrote a commentary to the Book of Psalms, under 
the title Erez ha-Hayyim (Constantinople, 17502). H.J.D. Azu- 
lai mentions Hayyim’s commentary to nearly all of the Bible. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Buber, Anshei Shem (1895), 80-82 (no. 197), 
129, 238; Rav Zair (H. Tchernowitz), in: Ha-Shiloah, 6 (1899), 233-403 
idem, Toledot ha-Posekim, 2 (1947), 231ff.; 3 (1947), 112-20; Halpern, 
Pinkas, index 588, s.v. Yeshua b. Aleksander; H.H. Ben-Sasson, Hagut 
ve-Hanhagah (1959), index, s.v. Yehoshua Falk. 


FALK, KAUFMAN GEORGE (1880-1953), U.S. physical 
chemist and biochemist. Born in New York, Falk taught phys- 
ical chemistry at Columbia University. He wrote on igni- 
tion temperatures, refractive index, chemical equilibria, the 
electronic theory of valency, and on biochemical topics. His 
books were Chemical Reactions, their Theory and Mechanism 
(1920), Chemistry of Enzyme Action (1921), and Catalytic Ac- 
tion (1922). He was president of the Hebrew Technical Insti- 
tute in New York from 1924. 


FALK, MARCIA (1946- ), U.S. poet, translator, and litur- 
gist. Falk was born in New York City and grew up in New 
Hyde Park, N.y. During her childhood, she began painting 
(becoming a life member of the Art Students League in Man- 
hattan), writing poetry, and studying Hebrew. She received 
her B.A. in philosophy, magna cum laude, Phi Beta Kappa, 
from Brandeis University and both her M.A. in English and 
her Ph.D. in English and comparative literature from Stanford 
University. Falk was a Fulbright Scholar and a postdoctoral 
fellow in Bible and Hebrew literature at the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem, and has taught at Stanford, the State University 
of New York at Binghamton, and the Claremont Colleges. In 
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2001 she held the Priesand Chair in Jewish Women’s Studies 
at HUC-JIR in Cincinnati. 

Falk won international acclaim for her translation of the 
Song of Songs, originally published in 1977 and subsequently 
released in several editions, most recently as The Song of Songs: 
Love Lyrics from the Bible (2004). Her translation, which made 
lavish use of assonance and alliteration and interpreted ob- 
scure images for modern readers, represented a radical de- 
parture from earlier translations. In 1996 Falk published The 
Book of Blessings: New Jewish Prayers for Daily Life, the Sab- 
bath, and the New Moon Festival, a groundbreaking prayer 
book. The Book of Blessings contains new, egalitarian Hebrew 
and English blessings, along with poems and meditations, as 
alternatives to the traditional Jewish liturgy. Falk offers non- 
gendered non-anthropomorphic epithets of the divine, such 
as “source of life” and “breath of all living things” 

Falk translated the Yiddish poet Malka *Tussman, With 
Teeth in the Earth: Selected Poems of Malka Heifetz Tussman 
(1992), and the Israeli mystical poet *Zelda, The Spectacular 
Difference (2004). Falk’s own vision, characterized by clarity 
and quietude, is evident in her two published poetry collec- 
tions, It Is July in Virginia: A Poem Sequence (1985) and This 
Year in Jerusalem (1986). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Day, “In the Hidden Garden: Two Trans- 
lations of the Song of Songs,” in: The Hudson Review, 48/2 (1995), 
259-69; D. Ellenson, “Marcia Falk’s The Book of Blessings: The Issue 
Is Theological,” in: ccaR Journal (Spring 2000), 18-23; L. Hoffman, 
“Marcia Falk’s The Book of Blessings; in: Prooftexts: A Journal of Jew- 
ish Literary History, 19/1 (1999), 87-93. 

[Lucille Lang Day (2"4 ed.)] 


FALK, MIKSA (1828-1908), Hungarian journalist and 
politician. Born in Budapest, Falk contributed early in his 
life to leading newspapers. From 1858 he was one of Count 
Széchenyi’s close friends — in spite of the fact that this Hungar- 
ian statesman was antisemitic - and Falk published Széchenyi’s 
political writings. In 1861 Falk was prosecuted for printing 
an article demanding the restoration of the Hungarian con- 
stitution and was sentenced to six months imprisonment. In 
the same year Falk was sponsored by the liberal leader Fe- 
renc Deak for membership in the National Academy of Sci- 
ences. In 1866 he became a tutor in Magyar of the empress 
Elizabeth, wife of Francis Joseph. After the “compromise” 
of 1867 in which he had played a considerable part, and by 
which Hungary recovered its independence within the Haps- 
burg monarchy, Falk became chief editor of the government 
German-language newspaper Pester Lloyd. Falk converted 
to Christianity, sat in parliament for ten years, and wrote on 
Hungarian history. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Magyar Irodalmi Lexikon, 1 (1963), 324. 


[Baruch Yaron] 


FALK, PETER (1927- ), U.S. actor. Born in New York, Falk 
worked for the Budget Bureau of the state of Connecticut as 
an efficiency expert after receiving his M.B.A. in public ad- 
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ministration in 1953. Bored with his job, he turned first to the- 
ater and television and then to film, eventually receiving Os- 
car nominations for his performances in Murder Inc. (1960) 
and Pocketful of Miracles (1961). In the 1970s Falk made a 
convincing impression in the films Husbands and A Woman 
under the Influence and starred in his own popular television 
detective series Columbo, new episodes of which were filmed 
after more than a 20-year break. As perhaps an illustration of 
the concept that life imitates art, his daughter Catherine Falk 
became a private detective. 

In 1972 he appeared on Broadway in The Prisoner of 
Second Avenue. In 1987, he starred in Wim Wenders’ Cannes 
Award-winning film Der Himmel ueber Berlin/Wings of De- 
sire, and Rob Reiner’s The Princess Bride. Other film roles in- 
clude The Balcony (1963), Robin and the 7 Hoods (1964), The 
Great Race (1965), Luv (1967), Mikey and Nicky (1976), Mur- 
der by Death (1976), The Cheap Detective (1978), The In-Laws 
(1979), Big Trouble (1986), Happy New Year (1987), In the 
Spirit (1990), Roommates (1995), Lakeboat (2000), Enemies 
of Laughter (2001), Corky Romano (2001), Three Days of Rain 
(2002), Undisputed (2002), The Thing about My Folks (2004), 
and Checking Out (2004). 

In addition to winning five Emmy awards, Falk has been 
nominated for seven other Emmys for his television perfor- 
mances. His memorable Tv portrayals have also earned him 
a Golden Globe award and eight other GG nominations. 


[Jonathan Licht / Ruth Beloff (2"¢ ed.)] 


FALK, SAMUEL JACOB HAYYIM (c. 1710-1782), kabbalist 
and adventurer, known as the “Baal Shem of London.” Falk, 
who was born in Galicia, was intimately connected with lead- 
ers of the Shabbatean sectarians for many years, e.g., Moses 
David of Podhajce. He became known early as a magician, es- 
caped burning as a sorcerer in Westphalia, was banished by 
the archbishop elector of Cologne, and about 1742 made his 
way to England. Here he achieved notoriety in both Jewish and 
non-Jewish circles for his kabbalistic practices based on the 
use of the mysterious Name of God, hence becoming known 
as a *Ba’al Shem (“Master of the [Divine] Name”). He had a 
private synagogue in his house in Wellclose Square, and also 
established a kabbalistic laboratory on London Bridge where 
he carried out alchemical experiments which aroused some 
notice. Among those who were attracted to him, was the in- 
ternational adventurer Theodore De Stein, who claimed to be 
king of Corsica and hoped to obtain through Falk’s alchemi- 
cal experiments sufficient gold to enable him to “regain” his 
throne. He was also in touch with, among others, the Duke of 
Orleans, the Polish Prince Czartoryski, and the Marquise de 
la Croix. On one occasion, Falk is said to have saved the Great 
Synagogue from destruction by fire by means of a magical in- 
scription which he inscribed on the doorposts. On the other 
hand, he was denounced as a Shabbatean heretic and fraud by 
his embittered contemporary Jacob *Emden. He was, at the 
outset, on the worst possible terms with the official London 
community. However, in the end he became reconciled with 
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it and received the support of the Goldsmid family. As a re- 
sult of this, or possibly of success in a lottery, he died in rela- 
tively affluent circumstances, leaving a considerable legacy to 
Jewish charities and an annual payment for the upkeep of the 
chief rabbinate in London. Much light is thrown on his per- 
sonality and activities in the semi-literate diary of his hench- 
man Hirsch Kalish, preserved in manuscript in the Adler 
Collection in the Jewish Theological Seminary of America, 
N.Y.; one of his own kabbalistic notebooks is in the library of 
the bet ha-midrash in London. Toward the end of his life, his 
portrait was painted by the distinguished Anglo-American 
artist John Copley. This is now frequently reproduced erro- 
neously as the portrait of the famous *Israel Ba’al Shem Tov, 
founder of Hasidism. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Roth, Essays and Portraits in Anglo-Jew- 
ish History (1962), 139-64; idem., Mag Bibl, 124-5; Wirszubski, in: 


Zion, 7 (1942), 73-93. 
[Cecil Roth] 


FALKOWITSCH, JOEL BAERISCH (19" century), He- 
brew and Yiddish essayist. Falkowitsch was born in Dubno 
and lived in Odessa. In addition to a free Hebrew transla- 
tion of Lessing’s Philotas under the title Amminadav (1868), 
he published two successfully produced plays in Yiddish: 
Reb Khayml der Kotsin (“Reb Khayml the Judge,’ 1866) and 
Rokhele di Zingerin (“Rokhele the Singer,’ 1868). Although 
baptized a few years before his death, he remained well dis- 
posed to Judaism. Falkowitsch appeared at blood-libel trials 
where he argued against the antisemitic charges. When anti- 
Jewish attacks appeared in the Warsaw Russian newspaper, 
Varshavsky Dnevnik, he wrote a defense in German, called 
Wort zur Zeit (“A Timely Word,” Hebrew transl. “Davar be- 
Itto” in the weekly Ha-Kol (1877), 8-21). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ha-Boker-Or, 4 (1879), 844; S. Wiener, Ko- 
helet Moshe (1893-1936), 3 no. 25; Zeitlin, Bibliotheca, 81, 467; Rejzen, 
Leksikon, 3 (1929), 13-16. 


[Jefim (Hayyim) Schirmann / Marc Miller (274 ed.)] 


FALL, LEO (1873-1925), composer. Born in Olomouc, Mora- 
via, Fall, the son of a military bandmaster, was educated at 
the Vienna Conservatory and served as a theater conductor. 
His first three successful operettas, Der fidele Bauer (1907), 
Die Dollarprinzessin (1907), and Die geschiedene Frau (1908), 
placed him among the masters of the “second period of the op- 
eretta,;’ with Franz Lehar and Oscar *Straus. His most popular 
works were Die Rose von Stambul (1916) and Madame Pom- 
padour (1922). Fall’s music was distinguished for its charm of 
melody and clever orchestration. 


FALL RIVER, city in S.E. Massachusetts near Rhode Island 
border. The Jewish population of Fall River has been declin- 
ing for the past 35 years and now numbers less than 1,000, a 
decrease from the 1970 population of 4,000 Jews. Attracted 
by the early cotton-manufacturing industries, the first Jews 
settled in Fall River during the 1860s and 1870s. Formal reli- 
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gious services were first held in 1874. These first settlers were 
German Jews; the community and its religious, social, and 
welfare institutions were soon changed considerably by the in- 
flux of Russian immigrants in the 1880s and 1890s. Two of the 
three congregations serving the community in 1970 - Ameri- 
can Brothers of Israel and Congregation Adas Israel - were 
established in this era. Adas Israel, originally the Adas Israel 
Society, was founded in 1885; dissidents from Adas Israel es- 
tablished the American Brothers of Israel about 1892. At the 
beginning of the 20' century a third synagogue, Aguda B'nai 
Jacob, was founded. Abraham Lipshitz began ministering 
to these three congregations, which made up the Orthodox 
community, about 1910, serving them for over 30 years. In 
the decade 1910-20 Congregation Beth David was founded, 
Hebrew schools were established, and in 1924 a Conservative 
synagogue, Temple Beth El, was founded. Morton Goldberg 
served the congregation from 1925 to 1937, when Jacob Freed- 
man replaced him as spiritual leader. Rabbi Freedman helped 
found the Fall River Jewish Community Council (1938), which 
in 1970 included about 25 societies and organizations. The 
other major communal institution is the Fall River United 
Jewish Appeal. 

Jews prominent in Fall River life have included David L. 
Gourse, clothier and commissioner of public welfare; Albert 
Rubin, a state legislator for many years; H. William Radovsky, 
finance commissioner; and Rabbi Samuel Ruderman, long 
considered the spokesman for the Jewish community. David 
H. Radovsky and Moses Entin both played important roles 
in fraternal organizations and in the Zionist movement. Two 
nationally known businessmen and philanthropists, Jacob 
Ziskind and Albert A. List, were from Fall River. Another 
resident, Dr. Irving Fradkin, inaugurated Dollars for Scholars, 
an educational funding program which has been adopted by 
communities throughout the United States. 

From their arrival in Fall River, Jews were involved in 
peddling and in operating small retail establishments. Many 
Jewish-owned businesses suffered as a result of the 1904 textile 
strike. Later, large furniture and retail clothing stores were es- 
tablished, and Jews engaged in finance and in operating textile 
mills. Although textile production has decreased, many Jews 
are involved in garment contracting; others are professionals, 
small retailers, and landlords. The declining Jewish population 
in Fall River can be attributed to a high rate of intermarriage 
as well as to increased social and physical mobility; Somerset 
and Highlands are new areas of Jewish residence. 

[Bernard Wax] 


FALTICENI (Rom. Falticeni), town in Moldavia, N.E. Roma- 
nia. The first Jews settled there between 1772 and 1774, and an 
organized community existed from 1780, when the town was 
officially founded under the name of Soldanesti, later changed 
to Falticeni, as a commercial center between Austrian Bukov- 
ina and Moldavia. In 1781 the landowner permitted the build- 
ing of a synagogue in the form of a regular house and put a 
plot for a cemetery at the disposal of the community. Many 
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of the Jews were Sadgora hasidim or belonged to Chabad. 
Several leaders of the community were killed by Greek revo- 
lutionaries in 1821, because the Jews were unable to pay them 
the money they demanded. The community numbered 1,500 
in 1803, 5,767 in 1859 (63.5% of the total), 5.499 in 1899, 4,751 
in 1910 and 4,216 in 1930 (36.6%). Up to World War I the ma- 
jority of the Jews in Falticeni were occupied in crafts, and the 
rest in commerce. Jewish traders held an annual fair there. The 
community had a hospital, an old age home, 11 synagogues, 
a talmud torah and two schools (for boys and girls). Among 
the rabbis were Joshua Falik (1835-1915), author of Torah stud- 
ies; Aryeh Leib Rosen (d. 1950), author of responsa published 
in Eitan Aryeh; and Alter Dorf. The Jewish scholar Solomon 
Zalman *Schechter also lived in Falticeni, where he studied 
Torah. Other prominent figures were the Hebrew writer Mat- 
titiyahu Simhah Rabener, director of the Israelite- Romanian 
school (in the 1860s and 1870s); the traveler Israel Joseph Ben- 
jamin (*Benjamin 11); the painter Rubin Zelicovici (Reuven 
*Rubin; later emigrated to Israel); the mathematician David 
Rimer (later emigrated to Israel); and the journalist Hayyim 
Rimer, former director of the Jewish periodical of Romania 
Revista Cultului Mozaic (1980-94) At the end of the 19t* and 
beginning of the 20' centuries a Zionist organization led by 
Shulem Mayer was active. After World War 1, when Bukov- 
ina was incorporated within Romania, Falticeni ceased to be 
a border town and the economic situation of the Jews deteri- 
orated. In the 1930s members of the antisemitic parties orga- 
nized the looting of Jewish shops and forcibly prevented Jews 
from attending the annual fair. 


Holocaust Period 

There were 4,020 Jews living in Falticeni in 1941, about 
one-third of the total population. Under the Fascist regime 
(September 1940-January 1941) a “Green House” was set up 
in the center of town, where Jewish merchants were brought 
and tortured until they agreed to pay for their release. On 
the eve of war with the Soviet Union (June 1941), a German 
headquarters was set up in the town and the synagogues were 
expropriated to be used as military barracks. All male Jews 
were concentrated in camps, from which 1,000 were sent on 
to Bessarabia for forced labor; those wealthy enough were able 
to ransom themselves. More Jews were sent on forced labor 
far from their homes, where a number perished in the harsh 
conditions. Falticeni was evacuated in the spring of 1944, at 
the approach of the Soviet Army. The Jews took refuge in 
Suceava and Botosani and returned six months later to find 
their houses stripped of all their possessions. By the time the 
other inhabitants had returned, the Jews had succeeded in 
restoring public services both in the town itself and through- 
out the district. 

The Jewish population numbered 4,700 in 1947, but de- 
creased to 3,000 in 1950. In 1944-48 a Jewish secondary school 
functioned. In 1969 there were about 150 families with one 
synagogue. In 1994, 51 Jews lived in Falticeni. In Israel there 
is an organization of Jews from Falticeni. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Gorovei, Folticeni (1938); PK Romanyah, 
188-92; E. Schwarzfeld, in: Egalitatea, 22 (1911), 162-3, 170-1, 178-9, 
186-7, 194-5; idem, Impopularea, reimpopularea si intemeierea tirgu- 
rilor si tirgusoarelor din Moldova (1914), 24-26; M. Schwarzfeld, in: 
Analele Societatii Istorice Iuliu Barasch, 2, pt. 1 (1888), 65, 73; W. Fil- 
derman, in: Sliha, 1 no. 3(1956), 3; 1no. 4 (1956), 3. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
PHy: O. Bacalu, D. Rimer, and N. Vaintraub (eds.), Falticeni (1995). 


[Theodor Lavi / Lucian-Zeev Herscovici (2"4 ed.)] 


FALUDY, GYORGY (1913-2006), Hungarian poet and au- 
thor; born in Budapest. He translated Fran¢ois Villon’s poetry 
into Hungarian (Villon balladdi, 1937). In 1939 Faludy fled to 
France and eventually settled in the United States, where he 
volunteered for service in the U.S. Army. He returned to Hun- 
gary in 1946 and devoted himself to writing and journalism. 
Five years later he was arrested on a political charge, and was 
released from prison in 1953. Faludy then joined the editorial 
board of the literary journal Irodalmi Ujsdg. It was in this pa- 
per that in 1956 he published a poem about his experiences 
in prison. At the time, the publication of the poem was re- 
garded as an indication of the liberalization of the regime. 
Almost immediately, however, the failure of the revolution 
forced him to flee the country once again. This time he went 
to England, where he resumed publication of Irodalmi Ujsdg. 
Faludy’s works include A pompéji strazsan (“On the Guard at 
Pompei,’ 1938); Eurdpai kolték antologiaja (“An Anthology of 
European Poets,’ 1938); and the prose works Tragoedie eines 
Volkes (1958) and Emlékkonyv a rot Bizancrol (“Memories of 
Red Byzantium,’ 1961). In 1962 he published his autobiography, 
My Happy Days in Hell, in English. Faludy’s works in Hungar- 
ian were burned by the Nazis and in later years confiscated 
by the Communists. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Magvar Irodalmi Lexikon, 1 (1963), 327. 


[Baruch Yaron] 


FAMILIANTS LAWS (Familiantengesetze; Heb. Gezerat ha- 
Sheniyyot in allusion to Yev. 2:4 (20a)), legislation regulating 
the number of Jews in Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia entitled 
to found families. The laws were introduced by *Charles v1 
in 1726-27 to curtail the number of the Jewish population. 
The number of families fixed was 8,451 for Bohemia, 5,106 
for Moravia, and 119 for Silesia. The laws were expressly con- 
firmed, with certain modifications (see below), by Joseph 11 
in his Toleranzpatent of 1781. The structure of the Familiants 
system was basically the same for all three regions. In Bohe- 
mia the apportionment of the number of families was allot- 
ted to the Kreis (district) authorities, while in Moravia the 
communities themselves, which were more compact and ex- 
ercised a relatively strong autonomy, had more influence in 
the apportionment. The regulations remained, with some al- 
leviations, in force until 1848. According to this system no Jew 
could marry and found a family unless he possessed one of 
the “family numbers” (Familiennummern). This could only be 
transferred to the eldest son (at the age of 24) after the death 
of the Familiant. A younger son (but not a daughter) could in- 
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herit the number only after the death of an older brother. The 
family numbers were carefully registered by the district au- 
thorities in the Familiantenbuch (register of Familiants), and 
candidates for obtaining one in the Kompetentenbuch. If a 
Familiant had daughters only, his Familiant “number” (Fa- 
miliantenstelle) expired. In addition, Jews were permitted to 
reside only in places to which they had been admitted before 
1726, and within these they were limited to special quarters, 
streets, and even houses (Judenhaeuser-Zidovny). Violations 
of the regulations could be punished by flogging and expul- 
sion. 

The Toleranzpatents and other laws, such as the System- 
alpatent (see *Bohemia) of 1797, introduced various changes in 
the Familiants system. The numbers were increased to 8,600 
for Bohemia and 5,400 for Moravia. Alleviations were intro- 
duced which tended to favor the upper or professional strata 
in Jewish society, marriage permits being granted for second 
or third sons against high payments. On request for a mar- 
riage permit the applicant had to prove that he possessed 300 
florins (in Prague 500). From 1786 a certificate to prove that 
he had attended a German or Jewish-German school was re- 
quired, and from 1812 he had to take an examination in the 
catechism Benei Ziyyon, drawn up by Naphtali Herz *Hom- 
berg. Marriage permits could also be given to those taking 
up agriculture or a guild craft, or after military service. Com- 
munal employees were generally permitted to marry as “su- 
pernumeraries,” but they were not allowed to transfer their 
permits to their eldest sons. 

The Familiants system forced many Jews to marry se- 
cretly (“Bodenchassines, “attic weddings”) or “pod poklickou” 
(“under cover”). The children of such couples were considered 
illegitimate by the authorities and had to bear their mothers’ 
names. It was not until 1847 that the fathers were permitted 
to acknowledge their fatherhood in the records and thus a 
quasi-legitimacy was established. In one instance, in Proste- 
jov (Prossnitz) in 1841, some women who had “illegitimate” 
children were sentenced to forced labor and only released by 
special favor. 

Because of the Familiants system a large number of Jews 
were not able to settle anywhere permanently; they wandered 
about the country, and contributed largely to developing a 
Jewish beggar group (see *Begging and Beggars). People in 
this category lived virtually outside the law, deprived of any 
economic status or regular means of livelihood. The system 
gave rise to conflicts within the communities, and led to ten- 
sions in Jewish society, which had before been relatively ho- 
mogeneous despite the social differences. Lawsuits before 
secular authorities, denunciations, bribery, and sale of expired 
family numbers to higher bidders from outside the commu- 
nity instead of transfer to candidates within it were frequent 
occurrences. In disrupting Jewish family life the Familiants 
system became one of the causes of *assimilation. It also led 
to large-scale emigration from these areas. Many of the com- 
munities in Hungary (Slovakia) were founded by the younger 
sons of Moravian Jewish families. 
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It is significant that although in movements of Jewish 
enlightenment (see *Haskalah) the Familiants Laws were oc- 
casionally referred to as “pharaonic laws,” no attempts were 
made to protest against them, and only in the 1840s, and even 
then anonymously, were thoughts in that strain raised in jour- 
nals and poems. 

With the March Revolution of 1848 the Familiants sys- 
tem ceased to be effective, although formal abolition was only 
decreed in 1859. The numerus clausus on marriage and clo- 
sure of areas to Jews ceased. The corpus of legal enactments 
on Jews in Bohemia and Moravia is collected in H. Kopetz, 
Versuch einer systematischen Darstellung der in Boehmen be- 
zueglich der Juden bestehenden Gesetze und Verordnungen 
(1846) and H. Scari, Systematische Darstellung der in Betreff 
der Juden in Maehren und im K.K. Antheile Schlesiens erlas- 
senen Gesetze und Verordnungen (1835), index; see also *Ba- 
varia and *Prussia. 

Echoes of the Familiants system are found in belletristic 
writings by Jewish authors, such as Leopold *Kompert’s “Ohne 
Bewilligung” (“Without Permit”) and Vojtéch *Rakous’ Na roz- 
cesti (“On the Crossroads”). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Frankl-Gruen, Geschichte der Juden in 
Kremsier, 1 (1896), 29-30; Th. Haas, Die Juden in Maehren (1908), 5-11, 
58-64; A. Stein, Geschichte der Juden in Boehmen (1904), 108-10; A.E. 
Pribram, Urkunden und Akten zur Geschichte der Juden in Wien, 1-2 
(1918), index; H. Flesch, in: MGJw, 71 (1927), 267-74; R. Rosenzweig, 
in: ZGJT, 2 (1931), 38-44; 3 (1932/33), 61-71; A. Grotte, ibid., 209-12; I. 
Herrisch, in: JGGjc, 4 (1932), 497-99; R. Mahler, Divrei Yemei Yisrael, 
1 pt. 2 (19547), 207-15; Y. Z Kahana, in: Zion, 8 (1943), 203-6; R. Kes- 
tenberg-Gladstein, Neuere Geschichte der Juden in den boehmischen 
Laendern, 1 (1969), index; idem, in: Tarbiz, 29 (1960), 293-4; idem, 
in: Jews of Czechoslovakia, 1 (1968), 21-22, 29, 30; idem, in: Field of 
Yiddish, 3 (1969), 305-9. 

[Ruth Kestenberg-Gladstein] 


FAMILY. 


In the Bible 

An accurate sociological description of the family and its legal 
status in biblical times is virtually impossible because the rel- 
evant evidence is not of a strictly socio-descriptive nature. 


souRCcES. Some of the most often quoted examples of family 
life and its functions come from literary passages in the epic 
tradition. Thus, one finds considerable attention given to the 
interaction of various members in the patriarchal community. 
The history of the Israelite people is predicated on the Divine 
promise made to its eponymous ancestor Israel and his pro- 
genitors. The different branches of the tribal league are traced 
back to the sons born to Israel by his four wives, and neigh- 
boring peoples are judged according to their ancestral rela- 
tionship to the Hebrew patriarchs. The framework of these 
relationships is literary, taking the form of stories about the 
family life of Abraham and his descendants. Other impor- 
tant figures such as Moses and Aaron are also identified by 
their family ties with the Levitical tribe. Another focal point 
for tales of family life is the period of occupation and settle- 
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ment in the land. Family glimpses are afforded of such heroic 
figures as Caleb and his daughter, Gideon, and Samson. The 
prophet Samuel and the first Israelite monarchs are also cast 
in vivid family portraits. 

The lack of suitable documents dealing with everyday 
life (see below) makes it necessary to utilize these literary 
allusions to family life in developing a picture of the family 
in biblical times. It should be noted, however, that there are 
sometimes discrepancies between the situation reflected in 
biblical narratives and that reflected in legal texts (e.g., mar- 
riage to a half-sister, while forbidden in Lev. 18:9, 20:17, and 
Deut. 27:22, is recorded in Gen. 20:12, in connection with 
Abraham and Sarah, and the possibility is indicated in 11 Sam. 
13:13, in connection with Amnon and Tamar). A gap between 
law and practice would not be surprising, and perhaps it is 
this which is reflected in the divergence between the legal and 
narrative traditions. 

A second source of information is genealogies, found es- 
pecially in Genesis (pertaining to the patriarchs and other an- 
cient figures) and in 1 Chronicles (giving the family trees of the 
main tribal leaders and groups), but also scattered through- 
out the epic passages of the Pentateuch (e.g., the genealogies 
of Moses and Aaron). 

In poetical compositions, too, one sometimes finds al- 
lusions to marriage or to marital relationships (e.g., the pro- 
phetic allegory of Ezek. 16 and the depiction of the ideal wife 
in Prov. 31:10-31). 

Strictly legislative materials are unfortunately few and 
of limited scope. Leviticus 18 and 20 gives the “forbidden de- 
grees,’ i.e., a list of those relationships which are consanguine- 
ous and therefore make marriage forbidden (see below). Num- 
bers 5:11-31 describes the ritual process for testing a woman 
suspected by her husband of infidelity. A case in the epic tradi- 
tion is cited as a precedent for the inheritance rights of daugh- 
ters in the absence of sons (Num. 26:28-34; 27:1-11; 36:10-12; 
Josh. 17:1-6). Social legislation pertaining specifically to the 
family is found primarily in Deuteronomy. The legal respon- 
sibility of the bride to be a virgin (if advertised as such) when 
entering into marriage and certain subsidiary matters, such 
as intercourse with a marriageable girl before marriage, are 
dealt with in Deuteronomy 22:13-23:1. The process of *divorce 
is outlined (in only the briefest form) in Deuteronomy 24:1-4, 
while military exemption for a new bridegroom is prescribed 
in verse 5 of the same chapter. The laws relating to *levirate 
marriage appear in Deuteronomy 25:5-10. Apart from scat- 
tered verses on miscellaneous aspects of family status, these 
are the main legal passages on the subject of family law. It is 
obvious from this brief survey that many basic themes are 
neglected entirely. 

Unlike the discoveries from other cultures in the ancient 
Near East, the discoveries from ancient Israel have yielded no 
strictly legal documents pertaining to marriage. Mesopotamia 
has yielded hundreds of contracts and other types of docu- 
ments, many of which are marriage arrangements. Much has 
been learned from such documents found at Nuzi, and the 
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*Elephantine papyri include a marriage contract. That such 
documents were used by the Israelites is clear: it is known, 
for example, that a marriage was dissolved by giving the wife 
a sefer keritut (“writ of separation,” Deut. 24:1, 3; Isa. 50:1; Jer. 
3:8). The earliest direct reference to a Jewish marriage contract 
(apart from the one in the Elephantine papyri) is in the apoc- 
ryphal Book of Tobit, where it is written that Raguel “... took 
a scroll and wrote out the contract and they affixed their seals 
to it” (Tob. 7:14). These scattered allusions seem to confirm 
that marriage contracts were used in ancient Israel; the lack 
of direct evidence is apparently accidental. 


THE FAMILY UNIT. ‘The Israelite family as reflected in all 
genealogical and narrative sources is patriarchical. Attempts 
have been made to find traces of matriarchy and fratriarchy 
in the earliest stages of Israel’s history, but none of the argu- 
ments is convincing (see below). 

The family was aptly termed bet av (“house of a father”; 
e.g., Gen. 24:38; 46:31). To found a family was “to build a 
house” (Deut. 25:10). The bayit (“house”) was a subdivision of 
the mishpahah (“clan, family [in the larger sense]; Josh. 7:14). 
The criterion for membership in a family (in the wider sense) 
was blood relationship, legal ties (e.g., marriage), or geograph- 
ical proximity. The genealogies of 1 Chronicles sometimes 
speak of the clan leader as the “father” of a town, or towns, 
in his district (e.g., 1 Chron. 2:51, 52). A common livelihood 
or profession was probably a major factor in family and clan 
solidarity. Besides those families who engaged primarily in 
agriculture (conducted on their own lands), there were oth- 
ers who practiced some specific trade (e.g., they were linen 
workers, 1 Chron. 4:21, or potters, 1 Chron. 4:23). The sacer- 
dotal functions of the Levites and the sons of Aaron are the 
most striking case in point. 

Family solidarity is reflected in customs such as blood 
revenge (Num. 35:9-34; Deut. 19:1-13). Not only was this 
vengeance exacted upon members of another clan who had 
killed a kinsman (11 Sam. 3:22-27, 30), but even within the 
framework of a clan, the members of a particular family were 
responsible for exacting the death penalty when another 
member of their family was killed in an intra-family murder 
(11 Sam. 14:4-11). The avenger (goél) also had other responsi- 
bilities. A near kinsman was required to redeem a relative who 
had been forced by penury to sell himself into slavery (Lev. 
25:47-49). The same obligation held true for family property 
that had been sold because of poverty (Lev. 25:25; cf. Jer. 32:7). 
The Book of Ruth refers to this custom but is complicated by 
the requirement that the surviving widow also be taken (more 
or less in line with the Levirate practice (Deut. 15:5-10)). The 
family was a religious as well as a social unit (Ex. 12:3; 1 Sam. 
20:6, 29; Job. 1:5; see *Education). 


CONSANGUINITY. ‘The ties of blood relationship that forbade 
sexual relations are spelled out in order to prevent ritual viola- 
tions (Lev. 18:6-18; 20:11-14, 17, 19-21). One’s consanguineous 
relatives, “near kin” (sheer besaro), as thus defined, were the 
father (av), mother (em), father’s wife (eshet av), sister (ahot) - 
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whether the daughter of the father or the mother, granddaugh- 
ter - whether the daughter of a son or of a daughter, daughter 
of the wife of one’s father (bat-eshet av), the father’s sister, the 
mother’s sister, the father’s brother and his wife — the aunt (do- 
dah), the son’s wife (kallah) — in biblical terms, the “bride” in 
relation to the parents of her husband, and the brother’s wife 
(eshet a). It was forbidden to take a woman and her daughter 
(Lev. 18:17; stated conversely, a woman and her mother, Lev. 
20:14) or granddaughter; likewise a man was prohibited from 
taking his wife’s sister (called zarah, a “rival”) while his wife 
was still alive (Lev. 18:18; contrast Jacob’s marriage to Leah 
and Rachel). 


FUNCTIONS OF FAMILY MEMBERS. The respective functions 
and status of these persons are reflected in scattered passages. 
The father was the head of the family unit and owner of its 
property (Num. 26:54-55). He was the chief authority and, as 
such, is portrayed as commanding (Gen. 50:16; Jer. 35:6-10; 
Prov. 6:20) and rebuking (Gen. 37:10; Num. 12:14). Ideally 
he was expected to be benevolent, to show love to his fam- 
ily (Gen. 25:28; 37:4; 44:20) and also pity (Ps. 103:13). The pa- 
triarchal blessing (Gen. 27) evidently carried legal force with 
regard to the distribution of the patrimony and other atten- 
dant privileges. 

The mother, if she were the senior wife of a harem or 
the sole wife of a monogamous marriage, occupied a place of 
honor and authority in spite of her subordination to her hus- 
band (see below). At his death she might become the actual, 
and probably the legal, head of the household (11 Kings 8:1-6) 
if there were no sons of responsible age. As a widow, she was 
especially vulnerable to oppression; concern for her welfare 
was deemed a measure of good government and wholesome 
society (e.g., Deut. 24:17). The influence of famous mothers in 
epic tradition, e.g., Sarah (Gen. 21:12) and the wife of Manoah 
(Judg. 13:23), is illustrative of the significance attached to their 
role. Not all of their power was exercised openly; often the 
motherly stratagem is deemed worthy of special notice in the 
epic tradition, e.g., the stratagems of Rebekah (Gen. 27:5-17), 
Leah (Gen. 30:16), and Rachel (Gen. 31:34). The mother nat- 
urally displayed care and love (Gen. 25:28; Isa. 49:15; 66:13; 
Prov. 4:3). 

The role of the queen mother (gevirah) stands out in sev- 
eral instances (e.g., 1 Kings 2:19; 15:13; cf. 11 Chron. 15:16). The 
almost uniform practice of naming the mother of the newly 
crowned Judahite king (e.g., 1 Kings 14:21) may be a reflection 
of her special status, but not necessarily. The biblical narra- 
tive was evidently concerned with keeping track of the royal 
heirs by this means, perhaps in order to stress the particular 
family or region whose daughter had gained the distinction of 
having her son rise to the throne (cf. 11 Kings 21:19 and 23:36 
where the Galilean origin of the kings’ mothers is indicated). 
It is not certain that in every case the son of the chief wife 
gained the succession. 

‘The greatest misfortune that could befall a woman was 
childlessness (Gen. 30:23; 1 Sam. 1). Children were a blessing 
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from the Almighty (Ps. 127:3-5); they assured the continuance 
of the family name (Num. 27:4, 8; 36:8b). The mother was 
more directly involved in the early training of the children 
than was the father (Prov. 1:8). When the children grew older, 
the father assumed responsibility for instructing the son (Gen. 
18:19; Ex. 12:26—27; 13:8, 14, 15; Deut. 6:7), while the mother 
evidently kept charge of the daughter until marriage (Micah 
7:6). Children were exhorted to honor both parents (Ex. 20:12; 
Deut. 5:16), and the inclusion of this command in the Deca- 
logue probably accounts for the threatened death penalty to 
offenders (Ex. 21:15; Lev. 20:9; Deut. 27:16). The decline in re- 
spect for parents was symptomatic of the dissolution of soci- 
ety (Ezek. 22:7; Micah 7:6; Prov. 20:20). The demonstration of 
this respect was primarily through obedience (Gen. 28:7; Lev. 
19:3; Deut. 21:18—21; Prov. 1:8; 30:17). Parental control included 
the right to sell daughters in marriage, although there were 
limitations on selling her into slavery (Ex. 21:7-11; cf. 22:15-16; 
Neh. 5:5), and an absolute ban on selling her for prostitution 
(Lev. 19:29). The father could annul his daughter’s vows (Num. 
30:4-6), and damages were paid to him for a wrong done to 
her (Ex. 22:15-16; Deut. 22:28-29). A daughter who was wid- 
owed or divorced might return to her father’s household (Gen. 
38:11, Lev. 22:13; Ruth 1:15). 

The terms “brother” (ah) and “sister” (ahot) applied both 
to offspring of the same father and mother (Gen. 4:2) as well 
as to offspring who had only one common parent, either a 
father (Gen. 20:12) or mother (Gen. 43:7; Lev. 18:9; 20:17). 
Attempts have been made to find traces of a fratriarchal sys- 
tem in the most ancient Israelite traditions; e.g., in Laban’s 
role (Gen. 24) as head of the family when his sister Rebekah 
was sent to marry Isaac. Laban’s role, however, can be ex- 
plained without recourse to fratriarchy; Laban, as the di- 
rect descendant of Nahor (Gen. 24:15, 29; 29:5), certainly was 
slated to become head of the family after his own father’s 
demise. Another biblical incident, the concern of Jacob’s 
sons after the humiliation of their sister, whom they called 
their “daughter” (Gen. 34:17), can also be understood in this 
way. 

Brotherly solidarity is frequently stressed (e.g., Prov. 
17:17), and harmony among brothers was held up as an ideal 
(Ps. 133:1). Brothers were obligated to avenge each other’s 
murder (11 Sam. 3:27) as part of their duty as goel (“defender” 
or “redeemer”; Num. 35:19-28; Deut. 19:6; Josh. 20:3; 11 Sam. 
14:11). Another aspect of this responsibility was the require- 
ment that one ransom a brother who had been taken captive 
or had gone into servitude as the result of financial adversity 
(Lev. 25:48; Ps. 49:8; cf. Neh. 5:8). 

The term “brother” is often extended to more distant rel- 
atives, e.g., nephews (e.g., Gen. 13:8; 14:14), fellow tribesmen 
(Lev. 21:10), and others (Deut. 2:4, 8; 23:8). 

Other members of the immediate family were the pa- 
ternal uncle (dod; e.g., Lev. 10:4; 20:20) and the paternal aunt 
(dodah; the father’s sister, Ex. 6:20; and the wife of the father’s 
brother, Lev. 18:14; 20:20); also cousins (male, ben-dod, Lev. 
25:49; Num. 36:11; female, bat-dod, Esth. 2:7). 
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MARRIAGE AND ADOPTION. Though a man left his par- 
ents when he married (Gen. 2:24), he normally remained a 
member of his father’s family. In relation to his wife, he was 
“master” (baal; e.g., Gen. 20:3; Ex. 21:3, 22; Lev. 21:4; Deut. 
24:4). He “took” her from her parents, or she was “given” 
to him by her father, or by her master or mistress, if she 
was a slave (Gen. 2:22; 16:3; 34:9, 21). The marriage agree- 
ment, which, judging from neighboring cultures, was probably 
set down in a written contract, was made between the hus- 
band and either the bride’ father alone (Gen. 29; 34:16; Ex. 
22:16; Deut. 22:29; Ruth 4:10) or both her parents (Gen. 21:21; 
24). The marriage negotiations might result from an attraction 
that had already developed between two young people (e.g., 
Samson and the Philistine girl, Judg. 14), but generally the 
father must have taken the initiative since evidently he had 
the right to determine who would be his daughter's spouse 
(Caleb, Josh. 15:16; Saul, 1 Sam. 18:17, 19, 21, 27; 25:44). Ifa 
man seduced a virgin, he had to pay her bride-price to her 
father, who could, at his own discretion, give his daughter to 
this man in marriage or withhold her from him (Ex. 22:15). 
However, if he forced her, he was obligated to marry her and 
pay her price, and had no right ever to divorce her (Deut. 
22:28-29). 

Generally, prior to the consummation of the marriage a 
*betrothal was entered into; under this arrangement the bride- 
price (mohar) was established (Gen. 34:12; Ex. 22:16; 1 Sam. 
18:25), accompanied by a gift (mattan; Gen. 34:12). A time limit 
was set by which the payments were to be completed and the 
marriage put into effect (1 Sam. 18:17-19, 26:27). The engage- 
ment was a legal transaction in the fullest sense. An engaged 
man was exempt from military service (Deut. 20:7). The legal 
status of a betrothed virgin was such that she was prohibited 
to other men. If someone besides her fiancé had intercourse 
with her, she was held guilty of adultery. If the act took place 
in town, where she could have cried for help, the woman was 
equally guilty; but if it happened in the country she was ex- 
onerated by the benefit of the doubt - perhaps she did cry out 
and was not heard (Deut. 22:23-27). 

The essence of the *marriage ceremony seems to have 
been the transfer of the bride to the house of the groom. He 
would don a turban (Isa. 61:10) and proceed with his compan- 
ions to the house of the bride. There the bride, richly attired 
(Isa. 61:10; Ps. 45:14-15) and veiled (Song 4:1, 3; 6:7; cf. Gen. 
24:65; 29:23-25), awaited him. She was then conducted to the 
house of the bridegroom (Gen. 24:67; Ps. 45:15-16). The fes- 
tivities included songs extolling the virtues of the bridal pair 
(Jer. 16:9) — Psalms 45 and Song of Songs evidently represent 
such compositions — and a feast of seven days (Gen. 29:22-27; 
Judg. 14:10-12) or even a fortnight (Tob. 8:20). Unusual cir- 
cumstances might require that the feast be at the home of 
the bride’s parents, but under normal circumstances it must 
have taken place at the home of the groom. The marriage was 
consummated on the first night (Gen. 29:23), and the bride’s 
nuptial attire (simlah) was kept afterward as evidence of her 
virginity (betulim; Deut. 22:13-21). 
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The modern definitions of *monogamy and polygamy 
are not strictly applicable to the ancient world. It was nor- 
mal for the head of a household to have only one legal, full- 
fledged wife (Heb. ishshah; Akk. asSatu); if she were barren, 
the husband had the right to take a concubine who was often 
the handmaiden of his wife (Gen. 16:1-2; 29:15-30; 30:1ff.). 
However, a man might take two wives of equal standing (Gen. 
26:34; 28:93 29:15-30; 36:2—5; I Sam. 1:2). In that case the law 
forbade his depriving his firstborn son of his legitimate double 
portion in the interests of the son of the other wife, should she 
be the favorite (Deut. 21:15-17). Royal polygamy (Deut. 17:17; 
1 Kings 11:1-8) was partly a reflection of foreign policy, each 
new addition to the harem representing a new or renewed 
treaty relationship. Heroic leaders would also be expected 
to have numerous wives and to father many offspring (Judg. 
8:30-31; I Sam. 25:42-43). 

Living with her husband, the wife was normally close to 
her husband’s father (ham; 1 Sam. 4:19, 21) and mother (hamot, 
Ruth passim; Micah 7:6). Occasions when the groom stayed 
with the bride’s parents (hoten, e.g., Ex. 18:1; hotenet, Deut. 
27:23) are noted in the Bible precisely because they were not 
the norm. Heroic figures such as Moses and Jacob (cf. also 
Sinuhe, the hero of an Egyptian historical novel) were forced 
because of unusual circumstances to spend long periods with 
their in-laws. 

When her father died, a woman's brother would perform 
all the duties of the hoten (Gen. 24:50, 55). Brothers- and sis- 
ters-in-law were considered too closely related to marry (Lev. 
18:16, 18; 20:21), except in the case of the husband’s brother (ya- 
vam), who was expected to fulfill the Levirate responsibility. 

*Adoption is clearly demonstrated in the case of Jacob’s 
accepting Manasseh and Ephraim as sons (Gen. 48:5); parallels 
from other ancient Near Eastern cultures have been noted. The 
absorption of various clans, e.g., the *Calebites and Jerahmee- 
lites into the tribe of Judah, suggests that adoption may have 
been more widespread in Israelite society. Divine adoption of 
the king seems to be reflected in certain passages (11 Sam. 7:14; 
Ps. 2:7). It has been suggested, on the basis of parallel customs 
from Nuzi, that Abraham had adopted Eliezer, his chief ser- 
vant (Gen. 15:2), and that Laban had also adopted Jacob before 
sons of his own were born (Gen. 31:1-2). The evidence is too 
scanty for firm conclusions, but one would be surprised if no 
adoption whatever was practiced (cf. the metaphorical use of 
adoption symbolism (Ezek. 16:1-7; Hos. 11:1-4)). 


[Anson Rainey] 


Post-Biblical 
The subject of the family in the post-biblical period is consid- 
ered here under two aspects: 

(a) family in its wider sense of individuals related by mar- 
riage or consanguinity, and 

(b) the smaller unit consisting of parents and children. 


THE LARGER FAMILY UNIT. There is no doubt that the word 
“family” was used in this sense, i.e., the descendants of an 
eponymous ancestor, and various families are referred to in 
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the Talmud, such as the families of Bet Zerifa (Kid. 71a), Bet 
Zevaim and Bet Kupai (Yev. 15b), and Bet Dorkati (Ket. 10b). 
Among the priestly families, a completely pure and unsullied 
genealogy was rigidly insisted upon. It took the most extreme 
forms, and it was laid down that “they set a higher standard in 
matters of priestly descent” (Ket. 13a). Josephus, who prided 
himself on his priestly descent (Life, 1:1), states that the gene- 
alogies of the priests were carefully preserved in the archives 
of the Temple. The attempt of the Pharisees to remove John 
Hyrcanus (1) from his office of high priesthood (Kid. 66a; cf. 
Jos., Ant., 13:10, 288-92) and the pathetic incident of R. Zecha- 
riah b. ha-Kazav, a priest, who was forced to divorce his wife, 
despite his oath that he had not left her for a moment during 
their capture by enemy soldiery (Ket. 2:9), are both based on 
the law that a woman who had been taken captive by non- 
Jewish soldiers was forbidden to marry a kohen. 

What was obligatory and mandatory for priestly families 
was regarded as desirable for non-priestly families. Most of 
the last chapter of the talmudic tractate Kiddushin deals with 
this question, with the aim of ensuring the purity of the fam- 
ily. Both purity of descent and eugenic considerations were 
regarded as important: “A man should not marry into a fam- 
ily which has a recurrent history of epilepsy or leprosy” (Yev. 
64b). The responsibility of the individual member of a family 
toward the good name of the family as a whole is constantly 
stressed: “A family is like a heap of stones. Remove one, and 
the whole structure can collapse” (Gen. R. 100:7). “Woe unto 
him who sullies his children and his family” (Kid. 70a) and 
“whosoever brings disrepute upon himself brings disrepute 
upon his whole family” (Num. R. 21:3). This regard for the 
good name of the family as a whole gave rise to the impres- 
sive ceremony of *Kezazah in which “all the members of the 
family” participated when one of them “married a woman 
who was not worthy of them” (Ket. 28b). 

There were “aristocratic families of Israel” on whom 
alone “the Holy One, blessed be He, causes his Divine Spirit 
to rest” (Kid. 7ob). They alone were regarded as worthy of 
marrying into the priestly families. The status of certain fam- 
ilies as “pure and impure” and as “sullied and unsullied” was 
well known (Ket. 28b.). It was regarded as a meritorious act 
to marry the daughter of a scholar (Pes. 49a), and genealogi- 
cal lists were drawn up, and carefully preserved (Pes. 62b; 
Yev. 49b). The last mishnah of Taanit (4:8) records an ancient 
custom that on the 15'* of Av and on the Day of Atonement 
the young men of Jerusalem used to go out in the vineyards 
to choose their brides, and the maidens adjured them saying; 
“Young man, lift up thine eyes and see what thou art choos- 
ing for thyself. Set not thine eyes on beauty; set thine eyes on 
family.’ On the other hand, a blind eye was turned to a fam- 
ily in which it was known that there had been an undesir- 
able admixture which could not be traced (Kid. 71a). During 
the talmudic period, the marked tendency of descendants to 
continue the calling or the profession of their forebears is re- 
ferred to in a statement justifying the fact that retribution is 
taken in the case of the worshiper of Moloch “from the man 
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and his family” (Lev. 20:5). “If he sinned, in what did his fam- 
ily sin? Because there is not a family containing a publican of 
which all the members are not publicans or containing a thief 
in which they are not all thieves” (Shev. 39a). Mention is also 
made of “families of scribes, which produce scribes, of schol- 
ars who produce scholars, and of plutocrats who produce plu- 
tocrats” (Eccl. R. 4:9). This emphasis on the worthiness of the 
families as a prime consideration in choosing one’s life part- 
ner has persisted throughout the social life of the Jews. It was 
commonplace among East European Jews for the parents of 
the potential bride or bridegroom to ensure that the parents 
should be such as “one could sit down with them at table.” It 
is an interesting fact that in Hebrew and in Yiddish there is 
a word (mechutan) to designate the relationship established 
between the parents of the bride and the parents of the bride- 
groom, or between the respective families. 


THE SMALLER FAMILY UNIT. In Jewish social life and tra- 
dition the family constitutes perhaps the most closely knit 
unit in any society. All members of the family, husband and 
wife, parents and children, are bound by mutual ties of re- 
sponsibility. 

Although in theory polygamy is permitted by both Bible 
and Talmud, the ideal set forward is always of husband, wife, 
and children forming one unit. The passage from Psalms, 
“it shall be well with thee, thy wife shall be a fruitful vine 
in the innermost part of thy house; thy children like olive 
plants round about thy table” (Ps. 128:2-3), formed the basis of 
innumerable homilies on the part of the rabbis extolling the 
virtue of domestic bliss (cf. Tanh. Va-Yishlah; ser 18, etc.). 
The family was regarded as the smallest social unit through 
which the cultural and religious heritage of Judaism can be 
transmitted. 

Where Christianity glorified celibacy and monasticism as 
the highest ideal and a means of extolling the virtue of chas- 
tity, Judaism extolled the institution of marriage and the fam- 
ily. It is significant of the difference in outlook that whereas 
Paul regarded celibacy as the highest virtue and only reluc- 
tantly gave permission to marry, “But if they cannot contain, 
let them marry; for it is better to marry than burn” (i.e., incur 
the death penalty of burning for incest and adultery; 1 Cor. 
7:9), a Midrash attributes the death of Nadab and Abihu, the 
two sons of Aaron, “from a fire from the Lord” (Lev. 10:2) to 
the fact that in their arrogance they refused to marry (Lev. 
R. 20:10). The rabbis pointed to the verse “He created it [the 
world] not a waste, he formed it to be inhabited” (Is. 45:18) asa 
justification for the religious duty not only of marrying but of 
setting up a family. R. Eliezer went so far as to regard the man 
who does not marry and shirks the duty of rearing children as 
equivalent to a murderer (Tosef., Yev. 8:4). The Mishnah (Yev. 
6:6) lays it down as a duty to procreate, in accordance with 
Gen. 1:28 “Be fruitful and multiply,’ the minimum number of 
children for its fulfillment being two (according to Bet Sham- 
mai two male children; according to Bet Hillel one male and 
one female). So essentially was this regarded as the purpose 
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of marriage that according to the same Mishnah not only was 
a man permitted, but even enjoined, to divorce his wife after 
ten years of barrenness. 

The discussion in the Babylonian Talmud to this Mishnah 
(60b-63a) is replete with statements emphasizing the sacred 
nature of this duty and the joy, beauty, and sanctity of the Jew- 
ish home. It includes such statements as “He who has no wife 
lives without joy, without blessing, and without goodness”; “of 
that man who loves his wife as himself, honors her more than 
himself, who guides his sons and daughters in the right way, 
and arranges for their early marriage, Scripture says ‘and thou 
shalt know that thy tent is peace’ (Job. 5:24). 

The family unit was regarded as a closed one. The spon- 
taneous blessing of Balaam “How goodly are thy tents, O 
Jacob” (Num. 24:5) was inspired by the fact that he saw that 
“the doors [of their houses] were not opened opposite those 
of their neighbors” (cf. Rashi ad loc.). The wife was supposed 
largely to confine herself to her household duties and strang- 
ers were somewhat discouraged, despite the emphasis placed 
upon the duty of hospitality. The wife and mother was the un- 
disputed mistress of the home. 

Children are a divine trust (cf. the story of the death of 
R. Meir’s two children, Yal. Prov. 964). It was the father’s duty 
to teach his child religion, to teach him a trade, even to teach 
him to swim (Kid. 40a), and it was strictly forbidden to a par- 
ent to show favoritism to any of his children (Shab. 10b). No 
duty ranked higher than the fifth commandment, “honor thy 
father and thy mother” (Ex. 20:12). Domestic harmony was 
enjoined in the injunction “a man should spend less than his 
means on food, up to his means on clothes, beyond his means 
in honoring wife and children, because they are dependent 
on him” (Hul. 84b). 

This constant insistence upon the value of the family as a 
social unit for the propagation of domestic and religious vir- 
tues and the significant fact that the accepted Hebrew word for 
marriage is kiddushin, “sanctification,” had the result of mak- 
ing the Jewish home the most vital factor in the survival of 
Judaism and the preservation of the Jewish way of life, much 
more than the synagogue or school. It was also a major fac- 
tor for moral purity. 

The traditional Jewish home exemplified the maxim 
“where there is peace and harmony between husband and 
wife the *Shekhinah dwells between them.’ A religious spirit 
of practical observance pervades it, from the *mezuzah on 
the doorpost to the strict observance of the dietary laws in 
the kitchen. The home was the center of religious practice 
and ceremonial. Its outstanding expression was the festive 
meal on Sabbaths and festivals with the kindled candles on 
the table, the *Kiddush, *Zemirot, and Grace before and after 
Meals. The outstanding such occasion is the seder on Passover 
eve. But there was also the *Sukkah, the morning and night 
prayers, the blessing of the children by their father on the eve 
of Sabbath and Festivals, and the blessing of the parents (sig- 
nificantly called “my father, my teacher,’ and “my mother, my 
teacher”) in the Grace after Meals. 
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Nor were the social and humane virtues overlooked. 
The placing of a coin in the charity box (usually for the poor 
of the Holy Land, the “Meir Ba’al Ha-Nes Fund”) initiated 
the duty of charity; Deut. 11:15 was interpreted to mean that 
one should feed one’s domestic animals before sitting down 
to one’s meal. 

Perhaps in nothing was the strength of the family bond 
more seen than in the paradox that whereas in theory divorce 
among Jews is the easiest of all processes, in practice it was, 
until recent times, a comparative and even absolute rarity. 
The powerful bond which united parents and children in one 
bond with mutual responsibilities and mutual consideration 
made it a bulwark of Judaism able to withstand all stresses 
from without and from within. 

See also: Marriage, Husband and Wife, Parent and 
Child. 


[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 
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Introduction 
Any discussion of American Jewish family life as an institution 
must view it within the context of contemporary American so- 
cial, economic, and political life. All contemporary American 
Jews are “Jews by choice” in that their relationship with the 
Jewish people, Judaism, and its institutions is voluntary. They 
have freedom and feel part of mainstream American life. 
The experience of the Jewish family in the United States 
over the past century has been one of acculturation and ac- 
commodation to the norms and values of American society. 
The diversity within Jewish life precludes a description of an 
archetypal contemporary American Jewish family. In con- 
trast, according to Glatzer the historic Jewish family — at least 
in theory (1959) — was (1) patriarchal, (2) three generational, 
(3) home oriented, (4) pious, and (5) devoted to study, par- 
ticularly the Bible, Talmud and other Jewish texts. As in all 
other modern Jewish societies, the majority of Jewish families 
in the United States today, and perhaps the majority of Jewish 
families in the typology suggested bear scant resemblance to 
Glatzer’s model of the premodern European Jewish family. 
Many Jewish families still share certain distinctive socio- 
economic characteristics, i.e., they are middle or upper middle 
class, are politically to the left of center, and socialize often 
with other Jews. But many, from day to day, are hardly dis- 
tinguishable from their non-Jewish neighbors. In a profound 
way, the religion most practiced by American Jewish families 
has been America itself, its freedoms, democracy, openness, 
and unprecedented opportunities. 
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The transition from tradition and self-segregation char- 
acterizes the development of the American Jewish family in 
the United States. These processes affected virtually every as- 
pect of family life, from size and residential patterns to mar- 
riage and career choices. There are some who see this pro- 
cess as having weakened the Jewish family, leading it in the 
direction of ultimate extinction as a distinctive type; oth- 
ers see evidence of surprising strength and the maintenance 
of tradition in a world of dramatic change. Often citing the 
same evidence, they perceive the Jewish family as having suc- 
cessfully transformed itself in response to the conditions of 
its environment, requiring, perhaps, only some redefinition. 
The process of change which the Jewish family underwent in 
America may be divided into four eras: (1) the years defined 
by mass immigration or its consequences, beginning in 1881 
and lasting until the late 1920s, (2) the mid-century era, last- 
ing from about 1930 to the mid-1960s, (3) the decades of the 
1970s and 1980s, and (4) the end of the 20' century and the 
beginning of the 21°. 


Immigration 

The majority of Jews living in the United States today are 
third-, fourth-, and fifth-generation descendants of the fami- 
lies of some 2,650,000 immigrants who arrived in America 
between the last two decades of the 19» century and the first 
quarter of the 20" century as part of the mass transplantation 
of peoples from Eastern and Southern Europe. Howe (1976) 
points out that for Jews, more than for any other European 
group, this historic migration was a movement of families, 
signified by the great proportion of females and children who 
took part in it. Mass migration, which is usually set in mo- 
tion by an economic or political crisis, war, or natural disas- 
ter, disrupts the normal development of family life. “Yet, it 
was the ferocious loyalty of the Jews to the idea of the family 
as they knew it, the family both as locus of experience and as 
fulfillment of their obligation to perpetuate their line, that en- 
abled them to survive (the immigration experience)” (p. 20). 
However, immigration put an enormous strain on the family. 
The older generation was often left behind, never to be seen 
again. Husbands came before their wives and children thus 
beginning the process of Americanization earlier. Family re- 
unions were often joyous but seldom without problems as both 
husband and wife had changed in the intervening years; the 
husband had become more American, the wife had become 
used to handling family matters. There were also problems 
of abandonment, of husbands who had disappeared into the 
great abyss of America. 

The majority of Eastern European Jewish families who 
came to the United States were nominally Orthodox; they were 
not, though, among the most learned or pious of that gener- 
ation. Those who were well established in Europe stayed in 
Europe. “There is little recognition [today] of the fact that a 
significant group of the post-1905 immigrants had [already] 
moved away from Jewish culture ...” (Sklare, 1971, p. 17). Nev- 
ertheless, they held on to a distinctive Jewish ethos and way of 
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life brought from their towns and villages. Within their world, 
molded by centuries of Jewish tradition, arranged marriages 
were common, and large families were desirable, if not always 
achievable. With a high infant mortality rate and the death of 
young children by disease, for some children to survive, many 
more had to be born. The husband was the dominant spouse, 
the primary breadwinner, and the master of the house, at least 
in theory. Yet, quite often, the wife was forced to work or in 
business both husband and wife often worked together. The 
needs of the group, especially one’s family, generally took pre- 
cedence over any one of its members. Personal achievement 
of boys and men was encouraged, knowing that the rewards 
would benefit the entire family. The boundaries of family loy- 
alty and commitment generally extended beyond the immedi- 
ate household to include a wider circle of relatives. 

During this period, economic survival was the immedi- 
ate concern of each family. “Between 1900 and 1920, it can be 
argued, more American Jews were engaged in a really difficult 
struggle for existence than at any time before or since” (Glazer, 
1965, p. 23). Despite this, when family members assisted one 
another the difficulties of resettlement were eased. Countless 
veteran families legally undertook responsibility for new im- 
migrant relatives, helping them find housing and employment, 
and, when necessary, sharing food, shelter, and clothing, until 
the newest arrivals were securely settled. 

The many hardships of starting life in a new society put 
great pressures on the functioning of the family. For example, 
in the lore of the old country the Jewish father was the natural 
and unchallenged head of the household, respected and feared 
by all family members. The Jewish mother was revered for her 
dedication to her husband and the responsibility she assumed 
for her young children. Upon reaching America these rela- 
tionships often changed. The difficulty of adult immigrants in 
parting with the ways of the old country, in learning to read 
English and speak it without an accent, in finding gainful em- 
ployment, and in general, mastering the new environment, 
in many cases led to the reversal of roles between parents 
and children. “‘Green’ parents turned to their Americanized 
children for succor. Parents became children, and children 
were unwillingly pressed into the role of parents” (Feingold, 
1992, p. 38). Young children learned English more readily and 
it was not uncommon for them to serve as family spokesman 
when dealing with the school teacher, principal, policemen 
and other non-Jewish authorities. In addition, thousands of 
children were removed from school to work in sweatshops 
or to perform other menial labor in order to guarantee their 
family’s subsistence income. Inevitably, many children, feeling 
more American than their parents, were embarrassed by the 
latter’s foreignness and derided them for being “greenhorns” - 
and then often felt guilty for it. Many immigrant families, per- 
haps those who were initially less stable, experienced various 
levels of dysfunction in response to these pressures. 

A primary source that reflects the struggles and vicissi- 
tudes of first generation Jewish families in America is the let- 
ters to the editor column of the then popular Yiddish daily, 
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the Forverts, a collection known as A Bintel Brief: The thou- 
sands of letters sent to this column by immigrants, beginning 
in 1906, bear testimony to the family arguments, difficulties 
with raising children, infidelity, divorce, and particularly, cases 
of paternal desertion experienced by many Jewish families. 
“The number of [Jewish] men who left their families became 
so great at one time that the Forverts, in cooperation with the 
National Desertion Bureau, established a special column to 
trace them” (Metzker, 1972, p. 10). 

Another source on Jewish family life from this period, 
The Jewish Communal Register (1918), is a compendium of 
socio-economic and demographic data on approximately a 
million and a half New York Jews, one-half of all the Jews in 
the United States at that time. One table, covering the period 
from 1901 to 1916, compiled by the United Hebrew Charities, 
indicates a steady decrease, from 11,447 to 6,014, in the number 
of Jewish families receiving community assistance. As Morris 
Waldman, at the time the executive director of the Federated 
Jewish Charities of Boston, pointed out: 


[T]he striking thing is, that in spite of the rapid increase of the 
Jewish population, due to immigration as well as to natural 
causes, the number of dependent families has steadily dimin- 
ished year by year, not only proportionately, but actually... This 
is particularly gratifying in the light of the fact that the number 
of dependent families among other elements in the city, judg- 
ing by the experience of other private relief agencies, has in- 
creased in proportion to the increase of their population. This 
proves that the Jews from eastern European countries are not 
willing dependents. On the contrary, they make every effort to 
care for themselves and thus remain self-respecting as well as 
self-supporting (pp. 991-92). 


These words portend the successful social and economic in- 
tegration of the American Jewish family into American soci- 
ety during the coming decades. America was expanding, jobs 
were available and workers were needed. 


The Mid-Century 

Although the challenges of resettlement seemed overwhelm- 
ing at the time, the Jewish family, in retrospect, stood up to 
them rather well. The evidence for this is the remarkably rapid 
social mobility of second-generation American Jews whose 
parents, in spite of their struggles, saw to their education and 
general welfare. This second era encompasses approximately 
40 years divisible, into two periods. The first began roughly 
around 1925 and lasted until 1945; the second commenced with 
the end of World War 11 and continued until the mid-1960s. 
During the first 20 years immigrant Jewish families underwent 
a remarkable social metamorphosis. After World War 11 they 
emerged thoroughly Americanized and ready to reap the ben- 
efits of the country’s post-war economic upsurge. 

Quota legislation adopted by Congress in 1921 and 1924, 
known as the Johnson Acts, effectively ended 40 years of con- 
tinuous immigration to the United States. With the abatement 
of mass immigration, the problems of resettlement faded, 
and the tenor of Jewish community life changed. Those who 
came in the 1880s and 1890s had been here for decades; their 
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children were American born and American educated. After 
the mid-1920s, integration into the American mainstream 
became the most important issue on the Jewish communi- 
ty’s agenda. 

With impressive speed, masses of Jewish families in cit- 
ies throughout the United States found the means to relocate 
from the area of first settlement to a second, more desirable, 
community. As early as 1925, for example, Brownsville had 
become the largest center of Jewish population in all of New 
York City, more populous than the Lower East Side of Manhat- 
tan, which many of its inhabitants had left in search of cleaner, 
healthier, and more spacious living (Landesman, 1969). Geo- 
graphic mobility, usually the move from a small apartment 
in an older, run down quarter, to a larger apartment or home 
in a newer, more prestigious section, was the by-product of 
social and economic success. The Menorah Journal of April 
1928 points out: 


In the United States the benefits of equality have now been at- 
tained for all practical purposes. Every number of every Jew- 
ish weekly in the land points with pride to some Jewish judge 
or governor, to Jewish bankers, real estate operators and mer- 
chants, to members of the faith who are actors and authors and 
editors, or who have been honored for some success dear to the 
hearts of their fellow Americans (ibid., p. 361). 


Ironically, the process of becoming established took place 
against a backdrop of significant antisemitism and discrimi- 
nation which only peaked towards the end of the 1930s. Dur- 
ing these years, “gangs attacked Jews on the streets of Brook- 
lyn and other eastern cities with little interference from the 
police, while organizations calling themselves the Christian 
Front of the Christian Mobilizers conducted “Buy Christian’ 
campaigns, cheered the Fuehrer and denounced prominent 
American Jews” (O’Brien, 1967, p. 271). If nothing else, the ef- 
fect of antisemitic street violence was reason enough for Jew- 
ish families to leave the working class neighborhoods of the 
Lower East Side of Manhattan, the Bronx, and Brooklyn where 
older Jewish enclaves bordered the neighborhoods of other 
immigrant groups. Both intergroup conflict and increasing 
prosperity stimulated geographic mobility. 

By 1920, first-generation Jewish immigrants were out- 
numbered by their American-born Jewish children who began 
“asserting themselves in the Jewish community” (Hutchinson, 
1956). “As members of the second generation began to strive 
for the values of the dominant society, they introduced the 
seeds of conflict into the ... community” (Kramer and Lev- 
entman, 1961). By the beginning of the 1940s, it was clear that 
younger Jewish families, by then virtually all second genera- 
tion Americans, bore the values and cultural patterns of their 
native land. One observer from that era writes: “Today in 
America, Jewry, like a chameleon, has taken on the color of 
its new surroundings. Its soul remains divided between the 
memory of its Eastern heritage — of traditions nursed through 
centuries of ghetto life - and the interests of the community, 
which has received it. Its thought has been cast increasingly 
in the American vernacular ...” (ibid.). Typically, second-gen- 
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eration families attenuated the Orthodox rituals, which were 
the only form of religious Judaism their parents and grandpar- 
ents had known in Eastern Europe, even if these had not been 
consistently observed. Kramer and Leventman note that upon 
becoming adults, the children of immigrants “acquired a mid- 
dle-class inclination to make distinctions between the sacred 
and the secular unknown in the ghetto ... What the second 
generation required were religious institutions adapted to the 
norms of its new status” (ibid., p. 11). Sklare (1972) thus attri- 
butes the success of Conservative Judaism during the period 
1920-1950 to “its appeal to young marrieds who were in the 
process of establishing independent households and develop- 
ing a pattern of Jewish living that would be distinctive to their 
generation.... Younger Jews who wished to retain continuity 
with their past and at the same time integrate into American 
middle-class culture found Conservative Judaism to be the 
perfect solution to their dilemma” (Sklare, ibid.). Both Con- 
servative and Reform Judaism represented a restructuring of 
European Orthodox religious patterns that appealed more to 
American Jewish sensibilities. In particular, they sanctioned 
shorter, mixed-pew Sabbath worship services with greater 
decorum. For families of both movements, the weekly syna- 
gogue service became the main, and for many the only, even 
if infrequent, family religious activity, with the exception of 
the Passover seder, Hanukkah candles, or celebrating a family 
life cycle event, such as a bar or bat mitzvah. The synagogue 
was used for life cycle events: birth and bar-mitzvah, marriage 
and death, times of crisis and illness as well as on the High 
Holidays. One observer spoke of it as a Judaism of “hatch em, 
match em, patch em and dispatch em.” 

To be sure, many family traditions brought from Eu- 
rope endured and were passed on to the first American-born 
generation. “Certain deeply felt attitudes, well adapted to the 
conditions of the shtetl, were brought ... by East European 
immigrants and transplanted in American soil. If this soil 
had been completely uncongenial to them, they would be 
dead and forgotten by now; but the soil was partly congenial, 
partly inimical” (Yaffe, p. 278). Jewish families saw in the plu- 
ralistic nature of American society a tolerance for non-native 
customs that did not exist in the more highly structured and 
traditional societies of Europe. This openness helped foster 
a kind of biculturalism — Jewish and American. Even while 
seeking to emulate the ways of their new surroundings, most 
immigrants could not divest themselves of their old country 
values and norms. As a result, many never felt fully at home in 
America. By contrast, their children, born in the United States, 
though only one generation removed from Eastern Europe, 
saw themselves as American in all respects. 

Structural acculturation among second generation Jew- 
ish families began as early as the 1920s, says Feingold, and was 
expressed through: 


A loosening of the ties of kinship, and ultimately the large ex- 
tended family was replaced by a small nuclear one. Family 
clans that had settled in the same neighborhood dispersed. The 
nuclear family was compelled to bear alone the stress of rapid 
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change or decline in fortune. Occasionally families cracked un- 
der the strain, but most often the changed Jewish family sur- 
vived and continued to live as before - or as much as was pos- 
sible (ibid., p. 37). 


The dispersion to which Feingold refers was not universal. Sec- 
ond generation families, in fact, often continued to live in the 
same community, and sometimes even in the same apartment 
building or complex. This was also true in certain cities more 
than others. Pittsburgh for example, has had a stable Jewish 
upper-middle-class neighborhood since the 1930s and is still 
using the infrastructure created more than three quarters of 
a century ago. During this era, three generation households, 
consisting of grandparents, parents, and children, were not 
as uncommon as they were to become. Grandparents often 
maintained an active role in managing the family. No doubt 
this helped many young couples by reducing their child-rear- 
ing responsibilities, affording them additional time for work or 
schooling. In spite of discrimination, many children of immi- 
grants succeeded in entering American colleges and universi- 
ties. They trained for the “free” professions of law, medicine, 
dentistry, pharmacy and accounting (Glazer 1965, p. 33). It 
was during this period that large numbers of American Jew- 
ish families improved their socio-economic status, becoming 
solidly middle class. 

According to Glazer, in the mid-1930s almost one-half 
of young Jewish adults came from homes where their fathers 
were blue-collar workers, and about one-third from homes 
where their fathers owned their own businesses or were man- 
agers and officials in other enterprises. In one-tenth of the 
homes the fathers were clerks, and in fewer than one-twenti- 
eth they were professionals. In contrast, some 60 percent of 
the younger generation was engaged in “clerical and kindred” 
work, and many headed for an independent business career 
or profession. In smaller cities during the 1930s, such as De- 
troit, Buffalo, and San Francisco, an even larger percentage 
of young Jews, including women, were becoming teachers, 
white-collar clerks, and salespeople (ibid., pp. 30-32). Their 
solid penetration of the middle class during this period set 
the stage for even greater socio-economic advancement dur- 
ing the next two decades. 

Even before reaching the middle class economically, 
American Jewish families displayed many of the social pat- 
terns of this group. A prime example of this is the decline in 
the birth rate. “The process of family limitation among Amer- 
ican Jews,” says Sklare, “has its roots in the fertility behavior 
of the first generation. But it was not until the second genera- 
tion that newer conceptions of family size made deep inroads” 
(ibid., 1971, p. 79). In 11 community-wide studies carried out 
between 1930 and 1940 Seligman (see Glazer, p. 34) reports 
on Jewish fertility ratios (the proportion of children under 5 
per 1,000 persons aged 20-54) ranging from 81 to 122. Among 
non-Jewish Caucasians in 1940 from across the United States, 
the ratio is 154. Glazer comments that “in the late “Thirties, it 
seem|[s] fair to conclude that a modicum of relative prosper- 
ity had been accompanied by a very rapid drop in the size of 
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the Jewish family” (ibid., p. 35). “By 1938,” notes Feingold, “so 
percent of Jewish families produced two or fewer children. 
Jews were on their way to becoming America’s most efficient 
contraceptors” (p. 48). Sociologists and others at that time 
who were sensitive to these trends predicted a decline in the 
size of the American Jewish community. 

By 1940 American Jews had adopted the model of the 
middle-class American family more successfully than any 
other immigrant group. This status is portrayed in a number 
of popular wartime- and postwar-period novels, including 
A Tree Grows in Brooklyn (Betty Smith, 1943), A Walker in 
the City (Alfred Kazin, 1951), Marjorie Morningstar (Herman 
Wouk, 1955), and Good-bye Columbus (Philip Roth, 1959). 
Jewish families portrayed in earlier works, such as Abraham 
Cahan’s The Rise of David Levinsky (1917) and Henry Roth's 
Call It Sleep (1934), are, by comparison, preoccupied with the 
more fundamental issues of resettlement and becoming “real” 
Americans. After 1940, these themes are no longer relevant. 
Fictional Jewish families as portrayed by Jewish authors in the 
1940s are unmistakably, middle-class American families who 
also happen to be Jewish. 

Glazer asserts that “the fifteen years of prosperity from 
the end of the thirties to the mid-fifties ... wrought great 
changes, and created the Jewish community we know to- 
day.... This community of businessmen and professional 
men is better educated and wealthier than most of the pop- 
ulation - probably as well educated and as wealthy as some 
of the oldest and longest established elements in the United 
States” (ibid., p. 3). Glazer attributes this success to the fact that 
Jews, more than other immigrant groups, had for generations 
engaged in various urban, middle-class occupations, and in 
spirit had long belonged to the middle class. 

Upon its rise to the middle class, the Jewish family be- 
gan exhibiting additional signs of modernization. Strodbeck 
(1957) offers evidence which demonstrates that after World 
War II, Jews, as compared to Italians, place less stress on “fa- 
milism,” i.e., they are more willing to leave home and live in- 
dependently. This suggests that certain values, which helped 
American Jews achieve higher social rank, might have had 
a negative impact on family solidarity. Balswick (1966) con- 
cludes on the basis of “writings and research material of the 
last twenty years,” that “the American Jewish family is closely 
knit. It is more closely knit than non-Jewish families with 
which it has been compared” (p. 166). However, this conclu- 
sion is challenged by Westerman (1967), who cites various 
methodological problems with Balswick’s analysis, particu- 
larly a failure to compare contemporary Jewish families with 
those of previous generations. 

America’s economic boom following World War 11 helped 
to usher in a golden age for the American Jewish family. The 
G.1. Bill of Rights helped American Jewish veterans get an 
education and universities expanded to meet growing needs. 
Veterans’ benefits also enabled them to purchase homes. So- 
cial integration was advanced by the relocation of second- and 
third-generation Jewish families from urban areas of second 
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settlement to the periphery of the city and its suburbs. This 
migration brought about a paradigm shift in American Jew- 
ish life whose effect on the family, in particular, was funda- 
mental and far reaching. 

Shapiro (1992) cites the reasons for the unprecedented 
growth of the suburbs after 1945 as follows, including: 


the increased use of automobiles, postwar prosperity, the pent- 
up demand for housing created by the depression and the war, 
the desire of veterans to resume a normal family life after the 
dislocations of wartime, the baby boom of the late 1940s and 
19508, government programs that encouraged the building and 
purchase of houses by veterans ... (p. 43) 


Many Jewish families found the means to abandon the 
crowded and deteriorating conditions of the city for the new- 
ness and openness of the suburbs. Gordon (1959) specifically 
cites the shortage of urban living space as a key factor in their 
migration. 


The depression years of the 1930s were followed closely by 
World War 11. During that fifteen-year period, few, if any, new 
homes were built, and even fewer families could afford to pur- 
chase them, whatever their cost. Families “doubled up”: sons 
or daughters who were recently married moved in with their 
parents until conditions improved.... The builders of mass- 
produced homes, such as those in Levittown, provided “low- 
cost housing.” Prices were reasonable enough to satisfy young 
people who were determined to establish their own family life, 
independent of parents and in-laws. 


But not all young, upwardly mobile Jewish families in the pe- 
riod were so determined, and pockets of urban Jewish life re- 
mained. Dawidowicz describes one postwar group that chose 
to stay in the city. 


After years of housing starvation (during the Depression and 
the war years), many young families in New York found that the 
great Queens building boom of 1948-1951 offered them a wide 
choice of modest apartments at modest monthly rentals from 
$75 to $140. Besides wanting a place to live at rents they could 
afford, these young people were fleeing from the changes in 
their old neighborhoods in Manhattan, the Bronx, and Brook- 
lyn. They were looking for an inexpensive facsimile of the sub- 
urbs a half hour from Times Square. (p. 68) 


The experience of suburban living influenced the dynam- 
ics of Jewish family life. The new environment engendered a 
process of social change reminiscent of the experience of im- 
migrant families two generations earlier. This is described by 
Mary Antin in her autobiography The Promised Land (1912), 
in which she notes how: 


In Polotzk we had been trained and watched, our days had 
been regulated, our conduct prescribed. In America, suddenly 
we were let loose on the street. Why? Because my father having 
renounced his faith, and my mother being uncertain of hers, 
they had no particular creed to hold us to... My parents knew 
only that they desired us to be like American children; and see- 
ing how their neighbors gave their children boundless liberty, 
they turned us also loose, never doubting but that the Ameri- 
can way was the best way (pp. 270-1). 
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Gordon (1959) observes that “the suburb is helping to produce 
marked changes in the basic structures of the Jewish family 
and its educational, political, religious, cultural and social life” 
(p. 19). Life in suburbia was so different from life in the city 
that changes in family life were inevitable. 

One important consequence of these changes was the vir- 
tual full acceptance and social integration of the Jewish fam- 
ily into American society. This development was discussed in 
Will Herberg’s classic book Protestant, Catholic, Jew: A Study 
in Religious Sociology (1955), one of the most influential works 
in the postwar sociology of American religion. Herberg pos- 
its that by the mid-twentieth century, Judaism was no longer 
considered marginal to American society. Affiliation with a 
major religious faith was important to Americans, and Juda- 
ism, as the seminal creed of America’s Judeo-Christian tradi- 
tion, duly qualified. Jews, as individuals, might still encounter 
discrimination, but the Jewish tradition, especially as mani- 
fest within the home and family, was seen as consonant with 
the highest of American values (Herberg, ibid., and Kramer 
and Levantman, p. 153). In Herberg’s typology Jews, who 
were three percent of the American population, constituted 
one third of its religious experience. Of course, the Judaism 
of the suburbs was not the pseudo-Orthodoxy of the immi- 
grant generation. Reform, Reconstructionist, and Conserva- 
tive Judaism, at least until the 1970s, were the only streams of 
Judaism to successfully take root there. The modern and often 
lavish temples and synagogues erected in the 1950s and 1960s 
conveyed the message that the Jewish family felt self-assured 
and at home in America (Sklare and Greenblum, 1967). Some 
were designed by prominent architects, Jewish and non-Jew- 
ish - they manifested the sense that Jews had arrived and 
were taking root. 

Synagogue affiliation was altogether a different expe- 
rience in the suburbs. The distances characteristic of sub- 
urban living made regular synagogue participation, for those 
so inclined, more difficult. Whereas in the city, the syna- 
gogue was classically a neighborhood institution, in the sub- 
urbs it served a widely dispersed population often accessi- 
ble only by car. Thus, synagogue attendance could no longer 
be an informal and spontaneous affair. The increased dis- 
tance between home and synagogue was but one of the post- 
war changes in Jewish family life. The Conservative move- 
ment responded by permitting travel to and from synagogue 
by car on the Sabbath. Orthodoxy, which continued to pro- 
hibit travel felt more at home in the city or turned a blind 
eye to those who traveled to synagogue. Living within 
walking distance of the synagogue was later to be a boon to 
the sense of community among Orthodox and traditional 
Jews. 

The transplanting of Jewish community life from the city 
to the suburbs contributed to (1) the long range decline of the 
Jewish neighborhood, (2) an increase in formal affiliation as a 
means of community attachment, (3) the child-centered fam- 
ily, (4) the transformation of gender roles, and (5) increased 
geographic mobility. 
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According to Shapiro: 


The diffusion of Jewish population into the suburbs and ex- 
urbs diluted Jewish identity. In the compacted Jewish neigh- 
borhoods of the cities, Jewish identity was absorbed through 
osmosis. In suburbia, it had to be nurtured. Jewish suburbanites 
lived [mostly] in localities where, in contrast to the city, most 
of the people were not Jews, the local store did not sell Jewish 
[especially Yiddish language] newspapers, there were no ko- 
sher butchers, synagogues were not numerous, and corned beef 
sandwiches were not readily available. (p. 147) 


In the old neighborhood, grandchildren often lived within 
proximity of their grandparents, which naturally facilitated 
more frequent contact. This intimacy made it more likely that 
family traditions were passed on. Suburban living distanced 
these generations. The Yiddish of immigrant grandparents, 
which was understood and spoken, albeit typically unused, 
by the second generation, seemed foreign and arcane to their 
suburban grandchildren. A Sunday visit to bubbie and zaidie 
in the city might take in shopping at the Jewish bakery, book- 
store, or kosher butcher. Such casual activities were the most 
intensive Jewish cultural encounters some third- and fourth- 
generation children would experience. 

While this scenario partly reflects an overall distancing 
from tradition, it also points to the diminuition of intense Jew- 
ish family activity in the suburbs. Such activity is a source of 
mimetic norms, i.e., knowledge that is “imbibed from parents 
and friends, and patterned on conduct regularly observed in 
home and street, synagogue and school” (Soloveitchik, 1994). 
This form of learning emerges naturally in the traditional Jew- 
ish neighborhood. The Jewish neighborhood, much like the 
shtetl of prewar Europe, is an example of gemeinschaft, an in- 
formal, corporate form of community life. In contrast, subur- 
ban Jewish life is likened to gesellschaft, a form of community 
organization wherein social interaction is more disparate and 
the transmission of culture more formalized. It has become 
more common for suburban Jewish families who do not live 
near one another to meet and interact only within the context 
of formal activities. These scheduled Jewish experiences, such 
as attendance at synagogue services, school meetings, youth 
group programs, adult learning courses, holiday celebrations 
and cultural events, compete for time with a miscellany of 
other activities. (See Sklare; Gans; Blau; Gordon; and Kramer 
and Leventman, op. cit.) 

The suburban synagogue is the central, even if not the 
sole, focus of public Jewish life. Synagogue membership enti- 
tles a family, or any one of its members: to celebrate the Jew- 
ish holidays as part of the congregation; to the services of the 
rabbi and his assistant; to attend synagogue-run classes and 
lectures; to receive Jewish news and information through the 
in-house newsletter, and to use the synagogue’s facilities for 
the celebration of family life-cycle events. For the newly sub- 
urbanized Jews, this reflected the dependency of the family 
on the Jewish skills and knowledge of community profession- 
als. In many instances for that generation, even such classic 
family rites as lighting Hanukkah candles or participating in a 
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Passover seder no longer took place at home, but in the syna- 
gogue, under the direction of a rabbi, or teacher. 

Observers note the extent to which the contemporary 
American Jewish family, particularly in suburbia, became 
child centered. While concern for the well-being and edu- 
cation of children is basic to Jewish tradition, the child-ori- 
ented behavior of American Jewish families is a more recent 
phenomenon. This generation of American Jews was often 
characterized by a Judaism that was for the young - children 
attending Hebrew school at least until bar and bat mitzvah - 
and the old - grandparents attending regularly as a routine 
part of their lives. 

Having acquired the economic means to provide more 
than basic food, clothing and shelter, Jewish parents developed 
a tendency to indulge their children with a surfeit of material 
goods. This behavior is reflected, says Sklare (1971, p. 88), in 
the expression “‘they gave their son everything? ‘Everything’ 
means the best of everything from the necessities to the luxu- 
ries: it includes clothing, medical attention, entertainment, va- 
cations, schools and myriad other items.” In this same context, 
observed Gordon, “The financial burdens that Jewish parents 
in suburbia gladly bear for what they regard as the best in- 
terests of their children is often astonishing [and sometimes 
disturbing] to persons who are aware of the sacrifices these 
entail” (Gordon, ibid., p. 65). Many second- and third-gen- 
eration American Jewish parents acknowledged that the very 
move to suburbia was “for the sake of the children.” 

Another example of child-focused family behavior was 
reflected in the attitude towards ritual observance and Jew- 
ish education. According to Sklare, any ritual that is cen- 
tered on the child is more likely to be retained by the family 
(ibid., pp. 115, 116). This means that (1) the ritual activity must 
provide an opportunity to directly involve the child, and (2) it 
should convey “optimism, fun, and gratification.” The Passover 
seder and the lighting of candles at Hanukkah are two often- 
cited examples. Toward the end of the 20' century, Sukkot 
experienced an increase in the percentage of observance as 
Jews had land and backyards where they could build a sukkah 
and it was a family centered, do-it-yourself activity, a perfect 
suburban project. This understanding of ritual correlates re- 
ligious practice with the interests of children. Consequently, 
within the year of their youngest child’s bar or bat mitzvah, 
many parents discontinued their child’s formal Jewish educa- 
tion, choosing not to renew their synagogue membership, to 
curtail their other Jewish communal activities, and sometimes 
to reduce the family’s observance of home rituals. 

In their respective analyses of Jewish suburban life, Gans 
(ibid., p. 233) and Gordon (ibid., pp. 19, 59-60) discuss changes 
in the family that developed with respect to both males and 
females in the mid 20'» Century. According to Gans: 


In the suburb... the men’s daytime absence shifts a much greater 
role in its affairs to the women, except in functions requiring 
business skills, and aspirations such as power...[Women’s’] con- 
cern with Jewish education seems also to be stronger than that 
of the men...This is a major shift from the traditional Jewish 
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family organization in which the father, as religious leader of 
the household, supervised the children’s education for an adult 
community in which he himself was playing a role. 


In response to their husbands’ preoccupation with earning a 
living, claims Gordon, suburban Jewish women in the post- 
war era began to take responsibility for matters for which their 
husbands were once considered the sole authority in theory 
if not in practice. This mirrored the responsibility that other 
American women assumed for the transmission of culture. 


My observation..., and particularly this intensive study of sub- 
urban Jewish family life, leads to the conclusion that.... “all ma- 
jor decisions are made by the husband while all the minor ones 
are made by the wife.” The major decisions... deal with such 
matters as war and peace, sputnik and satellites. The minor is- 
sues include rearing the children and choosing their schools, the 
particular synagogue with which to affiliate, the neighborhood 
into which to move and the kind of home to buy. 

The Jewish woman has acquired her new position of... 
leadership by default... So completely engrossed in business 
affairs... [the husband] generally gives little attention to spiri- 
tual and cultural matters that involve his home and family. The 
husband’s failure has led inevitably to the wife’s new status. 


The geographic mobility among Jewish families in the post- 
war era primarily reflects their relocation to the local suburbs, 
not inter-state or cross country migration. It is true that from 
the 1950s it became increasingly common for the corporate 
breadwinner to be transferred great distances. However, since 
many Jews remained excluded from the corporate sector dur- 
ing these years, the voluntary move to the nearby suburbs was 
far more common. Jewish families moved not only from the 
city to the suburbs, but in time they also moved within and 
between suburbs. As its income rose, it was not uncommon for 
a family to sell its home in a less expensive section of one sub- 
urb and move to a higher status area within the same suburb. 
Naturally, families also moved from lower to higher status sub- 
urbs. Kramer and Levantman note that the “securely Ameri- 
can status of the third generation and its increasing mobility 
have released it from old ties and community sentiments...” 


The Mid-1960s to the 1980s 

By the middle of the 1960s Jewish family life in America ap- 
peared to have reached the zenith of prosperity and security. 
From a historical perspective, few, if any other Jewish commu- 
nities could claim to feel so well integrated into surrounding 
society. Sklare (1971) contends that this very success resulted 
in “[a] paucity of substantial research studies on the Ameri- 
can-Jewish family... The Jewish family constellation has not 
created social problems in the general society. In fact it has 
done just the opposite: the Jewish family seems to have solved 
problems rather than caused them” (p. 73). 

But all was not perfect. Acculturation and integration 
came with a price. “As upward mobility pushed immigrants’ 
children to the suburbs, their parents were linked to memo- 
ries of dark stairways, stale smells, cramped apartments, loud 
voices, and barbarous accents. In comparison, blending into a 
bland mainstream was a big step forward. With so much dis- 
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carded, little remained to give their distinctiveness purpose 
except sentimental leftovers fed by kitsch, Broadway shows, 
and self-righteousness...This mix of ethnic remnants and 
carbon-copy assimilation left such parents little to pass on” 
(Rubin, 1995, pp. 93-94). The poignancy of this transforma- 
tion became more evident towards the end of the 1960s when 
traditional notions about family life were confronted by the 
popularization of values that were more liberal and individ- 
ual oriented. Many of the assumptions regarding what consti- 
tutes a “sound and healthy” family were challenged. Questions 
were raised about the structure and purpose of the family, as 
well as the obligations of family members towards each other. 
“Since 1970, or thereabouts,” says Cohen (1983, pp. 114-15) “the 
American family has undergone such dramatic changes as to 
spark a popular and scholarly debate about whether it is in 
fact disintegrating.” 

The mythic portrayal of the American family is preva- 
lent in the way Jewish institutions are structured. The fam- 
ily is defined as two parents and children. A fixed division of 
labor is presumed and children are seen as the focus of the 
family. Membership costs are often defined by family. Syna- 
gogue membership is usually stated in family units. Meet- 
ing are scheduled as if the family defined above is the norm; 
so too, programming and fees. These institutions have been 
slow to change even as women have become officers, major 
donors and decision makers. It is as if the sisterhood con- 
tinued to serve Friday evening tea at the Oneg Shabbat even 
though the rabbi, cantor, president and principal supporters 
may now be women. 

Rela Mintz Geffen reports that according to the 1990 
National Jewish Population Survey the most common house- 
hold in the Jewish community comprises one adult Jew liv- 
ing alone; the next most common is two adults Jews; and only 
then two adult Jews with at least one child under the age of 
18 living at home. Only 14% of Jewish households in the sur- 
vey were comprised of two Jewish adults and with at least one 
child under 18 living at home. In contemporary parlance, the 
“conventional Jewish family” is two Jews, one male, one fe- 
male — whether born Jewish or not — with one child under the 
age of 18 living at home. 

Contemporary Jews live not only in the traditional family 
but also as singles of all ages; empty nest couples whose chil- 
dren have left home and will not again return; senior adults 
living alone or in communities and facilities, widowed or mar- 
ried; dual-career spouses; single parents, whether by death of 
one’s spouse, loss or divorce; and non-traditional couples, gay 
men and lesbian women. These people, constituting a major- 
ity of all Jews, often feel unacknowledged by contemporary 
American Jewish institutions. Programming and normative 
language of the community often excludes them and many re- 
spond accordingly. There may be an asymmetry between the 
definition of family embodied in community institutions and 
the actual configuration of the way Jews in America live. 

“For American Jews,” says Fishman (1994), “as for other 
Americans today, there is no one model of ‘the family? Jewish 
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families reflect, in somewhat less extreme profile, an Amer- 
ica in which less than 15 percent of households conform to 
the model of father, mother-at-home, and children living 
together...[Thus t]he ‘typical’ American Jewish household 
today is more likely than not to be atypical in some way. Pro- 
portions of older, single, divorced, remarried, or dual-career 
households make up more of the Jewish population than intact 
young families with children” (pp. 5, 33). As a result of these 
changes, social scientists no longer study American families, 
per se; instead, surveys are conducted among “households,” 
such as in the Council of Jewish Federations (cJF) 1990 Na- 
tional Jewish Population Survey (p. 33). The term “household” 
accommodates a more flexible and wider range of domestic 
living arrangements than those associated with the conven- 
tional western family. 

Trends which first emerged some 25-30 years ago con- 
tinue to have an impact upon Jewish family life. These in- 
clude: a decrease in the rate of marriage; the postponement 
of first time marriage; an increase in the number of marriages 
that end in divorce; an increase in the rate of intermarriage, 
particularly non-conversionary marriages; a decrease in the 
birth rate to a level lower than replacement; an increase in 
geographic mobility; an increase in cohabitation, and single 
motherhood; and an increase in substance abuse. Some have 
argued that there is an increase in domestic violence and in 
homosexuality but they may be mistaken. It is certainly the 
case that there is an increase in acknowledgement of domestic 
violence and or homosexuality. It was commonplace to link 
these phenomena with a decrease in Jewish education and the 
practice of Jewish ritual, but the evidence is mixed. The num- 
ber of children receiving a day school education is at all-time 
high and the measurement of Jewish ritual observance does 
not necessarily indicate a decline. There is no doubt that Jew- 
ish values must compete in the open marketplace of ideas in 
a multicultural United States, where exposure to other value 
systems is commonplace. 

Fishman (ibid.) examines a number of these trends by 
comparing data from the 1970 National Jewish Population 
Study (nyps) and the cyF 1990 National Jewish Population 
Study with data drawn throughout the 1980s from some two 
dozen Jewish communities. Regarding marriage, her analysis 
indicates that while in 1970 nearly four-fifths of all adult Amer- 
ican Jews were married, by 1990 this figure had decreased to 
about two-thirds. A parallel decrease was recorded for all 
adults in the United States. Over the last 30 years being single 
in America has developed into a lifestyle. Whereas in 1970-1 
17 percent of Jewish men were still single at ages 25-34, this 
figure increased to about 50 percent in 1990. An even greater 
increase applies to Jewish women ages 25-34; only 10 percent 
of this group was not married in 1970-1, in comparison to 
about half in 1990. By age 45, however, over 90 percent of all 
Jews are reported to have been married at least one time. 

“The delay or avoidance of marriage is but one of 
many factors which may lower Jewish birthrates” (Cohen, 
1983, p. 117). Still, another factor is higher education; the more 
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education a couple has completed, the less likely it is to pro- 
duce more than one or two children. It is understandable then, 
that Jewish couples, who in comparison with the rest of the 
population complete more years of education and also marry 
late, often raise smaller families. This tendency was observed 
among Jewish families by Seligman and Antonovsky, even in 
the midst of America’s baby boom. Orthodox Jews are the ex- 
ception. Seligman and Antonovsku cautioned that “[t]he high 
proportion of two-person and three-person [Jewish] fami- 
lies may be indicative of a declining reproductive rate...” (in 
Sklare, 1958, p. 66). The impact of this trend was noted over 
a decade later. “[I]n the second generation,” says Sklare, “the 
birth rate dropped so precipitously as to have serious impli- 
cations for Jewish population size as well as for group conti- 
nuity” (1971, p. 79). 

A low birth rate has continued into the third and fourth 
generations. In 1990, 93 percent of Jewish women ages 18 to 24 
and 55 percent of those ages 25 to 34 had not yet had children 
(Fishman, ibid., p. 31). As a result, with the exception of the 
Orthodox community, the Jewish birth rate in America pres- 
ently stands at significant less than replacement level of 2.1. 
Averting the presumed consequences of what appears to be a 
looming demographic crisis currently occupies a high posi- 
tion on the organized Jewish community’s national agenda. A 
significantly attenuated Jewish population would weaken the 
Jewish community’s standing at large, including its ability to 
act on behalf of its own interests. It would jeopardize the ex- 
istence of a range of local Jewish institutions, from family ser- 
vices to community centers and schools, as well as the Jewish 
community’s fundraising efforts on behalf of Israel and dis- 
tressed Jews in other countries. Finally, some have presumed 
that it would sap the vitality of American Jewish culture and 
creativity. Others who study American Judaism believe that 
the intensity of Jewish life and the freedom of Jews to cre- 
ate as Jews, to act publicly as Jews and feel free even in their 
seemingly secular pursuits to act as Jews will offset the loss of 
numbers. Many who point to the problem of intermarriage 
are slow to acknowledge the tremendous contribution, energy 
and vitality brought to all institutions and all denominations 
of Judaism by Jews by choice, those not born as Jews. 

‘The significance of this low birth rate is compounded by 
the high outmarriage rate - the rate is subject to dispute rang- 
ing between 45-52%. Just as the intermarriage [rate] has in- 
creased dramatically among younger American Jews, rates of 
conversion have fallen, especially after the introduction by Re- 
form Judaism's acceptance of patrilineal descent. Mixed mar- 
riage is five times higher among Jews 18 to 34 than it is among 
those over age 55” (Fishman in Bayme and Rosen, p. 26). Ironi- 
cally, the rise in intermarriage is not unrelated to a decline in 
antisemitism. Jews are now regarded as acceptable partners 
for non-Jews and the opposition from the non-Jewish family 
has declined markedly. Intermarriage also has less to do with 
one’s Jewish identity and allegiance to the Jewish people than it 
did a generation or two ago. During the mid-1950s, according 
to Rosenthal (1963), the overall community intermarriage rate 
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for the Greater Washington, D.c., area, a mid-sized yet highly 
cosmopolitan Jewish community, was 13 percent. In larger 
Jewish communities, the rate was between 6-10 percent. By 
the 1970s, intermarriage rates in many American communities 
had risen to approximately 30 percent. Whereas, according to 
Medding, et al. (1992), Jewish identification tends to be passed 
on to the next generation in conversionary marriages, espe- 
cially Orthodox and Conservative conversionary marriages, 
this is not true of mixed marriages. “Jewish identification in 
mixed marriages is accompanied by the presence of symbols 
of Christian identification, resulting in dual-identity house- 
holds at all levels of Jewish identification” (p. 39). Daniel Elazar 
called this the permeability of contemporary boundaries. So 
long as mixed marriages constitute the great majority of out- 
marriages, intermarriage poses a major challenge to transmis- 
sion of Judaism through Jewish family life in America. 

Divorce, like outmarriage, was once relatively rare among 
American Jews. This is no longer the case. Divorce, especially 
that which results in long-term single parent households, has 
increased over the last three decades. Data from the CJF 1990 
NJPS reveals “18 divorces for every 100 ever-married men and 
19 for every 100 ever-married women [indicating that] divorce 
has become relatively common among American Jews.” “Ris- 
ing rates of divorce,’ says Fishman, “have created a situation 
in which one-third of Jewish children live in homes which 
have been touched by divorce: about ten percent of Jewish 
children live in single parent homes and twenty percent live 
in households in which at least one spouse has been divorced” 
(1994, p. 34). Clearly, the traditional notion of a two parent 
family with mother and father raising their own children to- 
gether is not the only form that contemporary Jewish family 
life has taken. 

Active extended kin relations continued to characterize 
American Jewish family life until the 1970s. Yet there too the 
picture may be a bit overdone. Children left for college and left 
for jobs; grandparents migrated to the South and also to the 
West. It was presumed that grandparents would be the major 
repository of Jewish values and yet in the contemporary fam- 
ily it is often the grandparents who are most removed from 
Jewish education. And because of immigration, because of the 
Holocaust, many grandparents grew up without grandparents 
and do not have an image of what grandparenting involved. 
And American culture, which does not revere the elderly, cer- 
tainly offers few models to teach them. 

On the other hand, the increase in geographic mobil- 
ity during the last quarter century has enhanced extended 
family ties. Greater family resources, the ease of travel, the 
lowering of long distance phone rates, and ubiquity of the in- 
ternet have increased the involvement of grandparents with 
their grandchildren. At the same time divorce and intermar- 
riage pose unique challenges. Especially perplexing is the re- 
lationship of grandparents to their grandchildren when the 
custodial parent is not their child. According to the cjF 1990 
NJPS, between the years 1985-1990, 25 percent of adults sur- 
veyed changed residence, at least once, between cities within 
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the same state. Another 24 percent changed residence, at least 
once, between states. Frequent mobility makes it more diffi- 
cult to develop long-term social relationships within a com- 
munity. Three generation relationships, as well as active ties 
between cousins, have become rarer but also more cherished 
in recent years. There is a tendency for extended family events 
to be limited to infrequent holiday gatherings or major life- 
cycle celebrations. 

No doubt an added challenge to Jewish family life has 
been the development of the dual career family. According to 
the CJF 1990 NjPs about three-fourths of women aged 25-44 
and two-thirds of women aged 45-64 are members of the 
labor force. “Today the labor force participation of Jewish 
women departs radically from patterns of the recent past. In 
most cities the majority of Jewish mothers continue to work 
even while their children are quite young. In Boston, Balti- 
more, San Francisco, and Washington, three out of every five 
Jewish mothers with pre-school children are working” (Fish- 
man, ibid., p. 17). Nearly 40 percent of working Jewish women 
under the age of 44 in 1990 are reported to work in some pro- 
fessional capacity, as compared to 24 percent in 1970. In 1957, 
says Goldstein, only about 30 percent of Jewish women aged 
25-44 were employed at all (ibid., p. 113). Remaining at home 
to raise children was a more common practice. The increased 
availability of professional day care services, many under Jew- 
ish auspices, aided the growth of dual career families in re- 
cent decades. It also should be noted that contrary to many 
historical recollections women in the traditional Jewish home 
often worked outside of the home; their labor was necessary 
for the survival of the family. When the husband studied the 
wife was responsible for providing for the family and in the 
immigrant family, the working mother was also essential for 
survival. Stay at home mothers may have reflected the mid- 
century American middle class ideal rather than actual prac- 
tice. In fact, the wife not having to work was a status symbol 
in mid-century America. The empowerment of women, the 
increasing professionalization of and opportunity for women 
pose challenges to the Jewish family but is not unprecedented 
in the Jewish experience. Substance abuse, domestic violence 
and incest, pathologies long considered to exist at strictly mar- 
ginal levels among Jewish families, began to receive increased 
attention in the 1970s. It is not clear whether earlier instances 
of these problems were more common but went largely unre- 
ported, or whether more acculturated third- and fourth-gen- 
eration Jewish families in fact have been more susceptible. The 
training of mikveh ladies to recognize signs of physical abuse 
by a husband is a clear indication that these problems are not 
confined to the secular family alone. 

As late as the end of the 1960s, alcoholism was not seen 
as a problem that affected many Jewish families. Franzblau 
(1967) cited findings by the Yale Center of Alcoholic Studies 
indicating that first-time admissions to New York State Hos- 
pitals are fifty times as numerous among Irish as among Jews, 
fifteen times as numerous among Scandinavians, ten times as 
numerous among Italians, nine times as numerous among the 
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English and eight times as numerous among the Germans. Ac- 
cording to Franzblau, Jewish families of the period compared 
favorably to non-Jewish families “whether the factual mate- 
rial presented be on juvenile delinquency, adult criminality, 
prison populations, family desertion and non-support, sepa- 
ration and divorce rates, commitments to mental hospitals for 
the tertiary manifestations of syphilis...” (p. 59). He suggested 
then that “Jewish home and Jewish family life are...endowed 
with some mysterious extra safeguards against the disintegra- 
tive forces of the environment” (ibid.). 

More recent estimates of alcoholism among Jewish adults 
range from five to fifteen percent. Since about 92 percent of 
all Jews marry by age 45, alcoholism among Jews is both a 
family and a personal problem. Increased recognition of al- 
coholism and drug addiction within the Jewish community 
has led to the establishment of Jewish support groups as al- 
ternatives to groups like Alcoholics Anonymous which have 
a Christian orientation. 

Domestic violence, including the sexual abuse of chil- 
dren, was considered, for all intents and purposes, absent from 
the consciousness among American Jews during the middle 
part of the century, but certainly not during the immigrant 
experience. The winter 1991-2 Journal of Jewish Communal 
Service, poignantly entitled “Family Violence IS a Jewish Is- 
sue, offers five articles that examine both spousal and elderly 
abuse, as well as describe abuse treatment programs operated 
by various local Jewish communal agencies. The April 1990 is- 
sue of Moment features an article entitled “Confronting Sexual 
Abuse in Jewish Families” in which the author describes her 
own and others’ victimization and offers other victims’ ad- 
vice. She rejects “[t]he myth that Jewish families and incestu- 
ous families are a contradiction in terms...” and confronts an 
issue formerly never associated with Jews. 

Conventional family values have been decidedly chal- 
lenged by the liberal atmosphere which prevails on most 
American university campuses. In the 1960s, questions about 
the typical western family, a topic generally relegated to soci- 
ology and anthropology lectures, spilled over from the lecture 
hall to the streets. The counterculture experience, in which so 
many young Jews participated, encouraged alternative family 
forms and lifestyles. This partially explains the disproportion- 
ate number of Jews who affiliated with communes and cults. 
Although the experiment with communal living more or less 
ended by the mid-1970s, Jewish involvement in cults has con- 
tinued to this day but is now regarded as a much more mar- 
ginal phenomenon, except to those whose children are within 
the cults. The Baal Teshuvah movement, in which children 
become more observant than their parents - and often un- 
able to eat in their homes or to spend Shabbat and holidays 
with them - is also a challenge to the family structure. It is 
also present within Orthodoxy where Modern Orthodox par- 
ents have haredi children who find their parents’ Orthodoxy 
not sufficiently devout. The attractiveness of cults to young 
Jews is explained by some observers as a reaction to low self- 
esteem among those who cannot meet the high expectations 
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of their parents or community. Others see it as a response to 
the spiritual emptiness found in so many contemporary Jew- 
ish families and synagogues. The havurah and programs that 
educate the Jewish family, both of which initially gained wider 
popularity in the early 1970s, reflect the efforts of the Jewish 
community to combat these problems. 

The community havurah is modeled after the student 
organized Havurah that “originated in the late 1960s [in New 
York and Boston] with young Jews who were unhappy with 
the Conservative and Reform congregations in which they 
had been raised. Influenced by the counterculture, they were 
dissatisfied with contemporary Jewish institutions, both re- 
ligious and communal, which they regarded as “sterile, im- 
personal, hierarchical, and divorced from Jewish tradition” 
(Weissler, p. 200). Both the independent havurah, which is 
unaffiliated with any community institution, and the syna- 
gogue or community center havurah, whose participants are 
generally affiliated with these institutions, typically consists 
of a small number (10-20) of singles, couples, or sometimes 
both. The typical havurah holds Sabbath and holiday services, 
celebrates life-cycle events, organizes study groups, and under- 
takes one or more social action causes. The particular activi- 
ties of each havurah reflect the interests of its membership. It 
is an attempt to establish community and to retain a personal 
dimension to institutional Jewish life. 

The small and intimate setting of the havurah compares 
favorably to the vast and formal surroundings of many Amer- 
ican synagogues to those seeking fellowship and spirituality 
in their worship. The havurah experience is an “opportunity 
to have a continuing intimate association — to feel a sense of 
belonging, to be linked with people they know personally and 
who care about them, and to have people with whom to share 
happiness and sorrow — bar mitzvahs, Passover seders, sick- 
ness, death, etc.” (Reisman, p. 207). The havurah experience 
is used by many singles, couples, and families, as a substitute 
for the natural family and community network that was once 
much more prevalent within American Jewish life. 

Economic considerations also play a role in Jewish af- 
filiation. The higher one’s economic status, the more likely 
one is to affiliate with the Jewish community and the less 
likely one is to intermarry. Rates of intermarriage are consis- 
tently higher among those of lesser socioeconomic achieve- 
ment as measured by education, occupation and income, es- 
pecially for those under 45. In 1990 one in two of those Jews 
with an income of more than $100,000 were Jewishly affili- 
ated; the rate of affiliation was one in three for those earning 
less than $60,000. Lower income Jews also feel disaffiliated 
from Jewish life. 

Jewish education programs for families have existed in 
the United States for decades, but it is only since the 1970s 
that this approach has been developed as a sub-specialty 
(Schiff, p. 262). Jewish family education is based on the prem- 
ise that, although “the attitudes and behavior patterns [of 
most American Jewish families presently]...resemble those 
of the non-Jewish, white middle-class (Rosenman, p. 153),” a 
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percentage of these families are willing, or can be induced, to 
be tutored in basic Jewish knowledge, skills and values and 
helped to integrate these into their lives?” Programs in Jewish 
family education exist at the local level where they are spon- 
sored by community centers, synagogues, day schools, [and] 
family service agencies. At the national level, the William 
Petschek National Jewish Family Center established in 1981 
by the American Jewish Committee, the Whizin Institute for 
Jewish Family Life at the University of Judaism in Los Ange- 
les, Brandeis University in Waltham, Ma, Yeshiva University 
in New York, and other universities, are among those insti- 
tutions that offer research opportunities, professional and lay 
seminars, personnel training, and produce and disseminate 
educational materials. Although the proliferation of these in- 
stitutions reflects the growing importance of this field in the 
eyes of community educators and leaders, it is also indicative 
of the sense of urgency which surrounds the present condi- 
tion of the American Jewish family. 

Two important studies in the 1970s (Himmelfarb, 1974 
and Bock, 1976) found that the most salient influence on adult 
Jewish identification was the family. Yet, most synagogues, 
schools and community centers focused their programming 
exclusively on children, leaving the family to its own devices. 
Wolfson (1983) called the family’s reliance on the institution 
to provide opportunities for Jewish celebration a “dependency 
cycle.” He called on synagogues and schools to empower fami- 
lies with the skills and resources to create a home filled with 
Jewish celebration, content and values. In 1989, Wolfson gath- 
ered a group of pioneering Jewish family educators to establish 
the Whizin Institute for Jewish Family Life to further the field 
of practice in Jewish family education. Hundreds of Jewish 
professionals and laity attended Whizin seminars to learn the 
latest strategies for “reaching and teaching” the Jewish family. 
By the end of the century, virtually every synagogue, school 
and jcc had a full range of Jewish family education program- 
ming (Wolfson and Bank, 1998). 


End of the 20" Century 
At the end of the 20" century, the American Jewish family 
more strongly resembled its non-Jewish neighbor than its 
own forebear of a hundred years ago. Goldstein and other 
“survivalists” insist that Jewish families continue to maintain 
sufficient distinctive collectivist socio-economic and socio- 
cultural characteristics to guarantee continuity, at least for the 
foreseeable future. Cohen (1994) argues that current intermar- 
riage and birth rates will result in a smaller, but qualitatively 
stronger American Jewish community “[O]n the family level, 
rather than the group level, for the vast majority of families, 
intermarriage eventually severs the link of future generations 
with the Jewish people” While Cohen remains optimistic 
about the overall long range survival of the American Jewish 
community, he foresees the disappearance of many presently 
existing Jewish family lines. 

The only variance to the observations above lies within 
the Orthodox sector. Orthodox families, who constitute some 
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ten percent of the American Jewish population, do not reflect 
the trends of the wider Jewish community. Although domes- 
tic problems of all stripes do occur within Orthodox circles, 
their incidence appears limited because it is less reported and 
certainly less acknowledged. Characteristically, the more re- 
ligiously observant the family and the more segregated it is 
from the general society, the less likely it is to experience in- 
termarriage, a low birth rate, and other elements accompa- 
nying assimilation. 

Among the main purposes and functions of the family, 
says Bayme (1989), is the transmission of culture and heri- 
tage, the basis of group identity. In the middle decades of the 
past century, this task, he contends, has been transferred to 
the Jewish school. “We today ask of Jewish schools not only to 
transmit knowledge and cultural literacy of Judaism but also 
to transmit Jewish identity and consciousness. Conversely, 
research has demonstrated that without the cooperation and 
involvement of families Jewish schools can achieve very little.” 
Recent trends in education emphasize family participation and 
recent life cycle and calendar ritual behavior also demonstrate 
an increase in activities that are family centered, albeit with a 
broadened definition of family. 

Can Jewish families continue to fulfill their historical 
function? Can the definition of Jewish family accommodate 
all alternative household forms, including cohabiting couples 
and groups, singles, lesbians and gays, and still guarantee long 
range Jewish survival? These serious questions are currently 
being asked by individuals, such as Bayme, as well as other 
concerned academicians and social scientists, community lay 
leaders and professionals. The Jewish family is not about to 
disappear from the American scene; however, it clearly will 
have undergone significant transformations. 

Social policy planners and senior educators who wish 
to strengthen the Jewish family are presently busy at both the 
national and community level. Among their objectives is to 
guarantee the affordability of quality Jewish family education, 
for children as well as adults, and affordable rates for commu- 
nity center, synagogue, and summer camp participation. For 
those who chose maximal Jewish life, day school education, 
Jewish summer camps and synagogue membership along with 
their ancillary activities pose a heavy financial burden. (One 
important commentator has joked that day school tuition is 
“Jewish birth control.”) They stress that programming for the 
Jewish family should be appealing, of high quality, marketed 
vigorously, and supported by community funds. Maximum 
and efficient use of communal resources, they contend, would 
help provide affordable day care and other vital services to as- 
sist dual income and financially distressed families. A cogent 
community strategy can help minimize the additional costs 
of Jewish living, making affiliation and participation afford- 
able to many more families. 

The family is the nexus between the individual and soci- 
ety. The welfare of both is dependent upon the success of the 
family as an institution in fulfilling its primary goals of social- 
izing and educating its members. Similarly, individual Jewish 
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identity and the viability of Jewish communal life in the United 
States are tied to the cultural integrity of the American Jew- 
ish family. The historic Jewish family, in various countries and 
in various periods, has demonstrated great resilience in the 
face of physical, spiritual and economic pressures. Ironically, 
it is the relative absence of these pressures in America, which 
presents a challenge to Jewish survival. External antisemitism 
is not forcing Jews to remain together. They are comfortably 
accepted and acceptable within American culture. A low birth 
rate, high intermarriage, and the diverse forms of family life 
present new and different challenges to the American Jewish 
family. “Given the inexorably integrative forces of American 
society and the resultant parallel trends among Jews,’ note Lip- 
set and Rabb (1995) “it is reasonable to predict that the Jewish 
community as a whole will be severely reduced in numbers 
by the middle of the next century.” In an attempt to forestall 
this outcome, the organized Jewish community is developing 
policies and programs aimed at supporting and strengthen- 
ing the family. The next few decades are sure to reveal the re- 
sults of these efforts. 
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[Arden J. Geldman and Rela Mintz Geffen (2"4 ed.)] 


FAMINE AND DROUGHT. Agriculture in Erez Israel was 
dependent on irregular rainfall, but drought and consequent 
famine were of frequent occurrence. The paradoxical appre- 
ciation by Deuteronomy 11:10ff. of this disadvantage (as in- 
volving God in constant attention to the land) puts a good 
face upon what Ezekiel 36:30 bluntly calls the land’s “reproach 
among the nations for its famine.” Kimhi comments on this 
as follows: “The land of Israel stands in greater need of rain 
than other lands [being mountainous in contrast, e.g., to the 
great river valleys of Mesopotamia and Egypt]; hence fam- 
ine is more common in it than elsewhere. And when one has 
to leave his land for another because of famine - as witness 
Abraham, Isaac, and Elimelech - it is a reproach to it?” An- 
other cause of famine through natural causes was the failure 
of the crop through pests and disease. In addition to these two 
“acts of God,” famine was caused by siege in time of war. Of 
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the famines in Erez Israel mentioned in the Bible (the most 
famous, the seven years’ famine predicted by Joseph in Egypt, 
included also the Land of Israel — Gen. 41:54, 43:1) most were 
due to drought (Gen. 12:10; 26:1; 41:54; Ruth 1:1; 11 Sam. 21:1; 
1 Kings 18:1-2; 11 Kings 8:1; and apparently Amos 4:6 (cf. verses 
7{f.), two to the result of siege - that of Samaria by Ben-Ha- 
dad (11 Kings 6:24-29) and of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar 
(ibid. 25:3) — and one the result of a visitation of locusts (Joel 
1:4-20). A vivid description of the effects of drought occurs in 
Jeremiah 14:1-6. The same conditions, both natural and man- 
made (cf. Jos., Wars, 5:424-35), continued during the period of 
the Second Temple, but to them were added famine, or at least 
shortage of food, which resulted from the strict adherence to 
the law requiring that land should remain untilled during the 
Sabbatical year, to which there is no historical reference in the 
Bible. The frequency of famine is reflected in the fact that of 
the seven calamities said in the Mishnah to afflict the world 
because of sin, three are famines of various degrees of inten- 
sity: the “famine of drought,’ which does not affect the whole 
population, the “famine of panic,” which affects all, and the 
“famine of utter destruction” (Avot 5:8). The traditional triad 
of major catastrophes consists of “pestilence, sword, and fam- 
ine” (cf. Jer. 14:12; 21:7, 93 24:10; Ezek. 6:11, etc.; compare the 
Hashkivenu and the Avinu Malkenu prayers). The fact that, 
given a choice of one of these three, David chose pestilence 
suggests that it was the least of them (11 Sam. 24:14f.). Lam- 
entations gives a preference in the scale of suffering to famine 
over the sword (4:9). This would indicate that famine was the 
greatest evil of all: it is in fact difficult to envisage the terrible 
suffering endured through famine in ancient times. The grim 
picture, given by R. Johanan, imaginative though it is, of the 
consequences of the seven-year famine predicted by *Elisha 
(11 Kings 8:1) - that in the fourth year people would be re- 
duced to eating unclean animals, in the fifth reptiles and in- 
sects, in the sixth their children, and in the seventh their own 
flesh (Taan. 5a) - is probably not so exaggerated as may ap- 
pear. Both during the famine caused by the siege of Samaria 
by *Ben-Hadad and of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, the eat- 
ing of human flesh is mentioned (11 Kings 6:29; Lam. 2:20-31; 
4:10). Ashurbanipal, king of Assyria (669-27) claims that the 
Babylonians under siege by him ate their children. Similarly, 
Assyrian treaties threaten potential violators that they will be 
reduced to eating their children. Josephus mentions the eat- 
ing of children in Jerusalem during the Roman War (Wars 
6:201-13, cf. 1 Bar. 2:2ff.). A pathetic story is told of one of the 
wealthiest women of Jerusalem picking out grain from animal 
dung after the Roman War (Git. 56a). There are at least three 
historical references to famine caused by the observance of the 
Sabbatical year, one during the siege of Jerusalem by the forces 
of Antiochus tv (Ant. 12:378 = 1 Macc. 6:49-54), one in the 
war of Herod against Antigonus (ibid., 14:476) and one during 
Herod’s reign (ibid., 15:7 - see also *Shemittah). The Midrash 
(Ruth Rabbah 1:4) enumerates ten famines which visited the 
world. It includes only seven of those mentioned in the Bible 
as due to drought, and makes up the complement by one as- 
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cribed to the time of Adam, one to the time of Lamech and 
a spiritual famine for lack of God’s word (Amos 8:11, usually 
taken as eschatological). This midrashic passage also differ- 
entiates between the famine of Elijah which was a sporadic 
“famine of drought” and that of Elisha which was one “of [eco- 
nomic] panic.’ One of the three things “which the Holy One, 
blessed be He, proclaims in person” (Ber. 55a), famine was re- 
garded as the direct result of transgressions. This is, of course, 
specifically mentioned in the Bible where the rule is that fam- 
ine and drought are either threatened (Lev. 26:19f., 26; Deut. 
11:17; 28:23; 1 Kings 17:1; Zech. 14:17) or suffered for sins. Amos 
(4:6ff.) interprets occurrences of these calamities as prods to 
repentance - warning notices of God’s wrath aimed to bring 
the people to contrition and thus avert final destruction. The 
tendency of the rabbis was to make famine the punishment for 
specific transgressions — the failure to give the tithes and other 
dues from one’s produce, as a kind of quid pro quo (Avot 5:8; 
Shab. 32b; for the contrary promise of abundance as a reward 
for bringing tithes - cf. Mal. 3:10-11). Asa result, fasting and 
supplicatory prayers and fasts were instituted (see *Fasting and 
*Taanit — for biblical examples cf. Jer. 14:12 and Joel 2:14-15 for 
famine caused through pestilence) and the prayers of both pi- 
ous individuals and people possessing special virtues were re- 
garded as effective in bringing the drought to an end (BM 85b; 
TJ, Taan. 1:2, 65b). The rabbis permitted emigration from Erez 
Israel in the case of famine, but only when it reached serious 
proportions (BB 91b; Gen. R. 25 end). Basing themselves on 
Genesis 41:50 the rabbis (Taan. 11a) forbade procreation dur- 
ing the years of famine. 

See also *Rain. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.L. Oppenheim, in: Iraq, 17 (1955), 
77-8; W. Shea, in: ABD II, 769-73; A. Berlin, Lamentations (OTL; 
2002), 75-76. 

[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 


FANO, town on the Adriatic coast of Italy. Jews lived in Fano 
from the 14 century under special protection. In 1332 they 
were prosperous enough to lend 1,000 ducats to the lord of 
the city, Galeotto Malatesta. When all heretics were exiled in 
1367, the Jewish community was unaffected. Besides money- 
lenders, it included customs farmers, physicians, and mer- 
chants and the Jews are said to have paid half the town taxes. 
In 1464 the Jewish *badge was imposed. In 1492 friar raised 
a*blood libel against the Jews but the municipal council pro- 
tected them. Between 1502 and 1517 Gershom *Soncino set up 
his press in Fano, printing books in Hebrew as well as in other 
languages. Altogether 15 Hebrew books came from his press 
here, the earliest being the Meah Berakhot after the Roman rite 
(1503), and possibly *Ibn Sahula’s Mashal ha-Kadmoni (second 
edition with illustrations) which Soncino may have begun be- 
fore 1500 while still in Brescia. Later appeared the Rokeah, a 
mahzor according to the Roman rite, a siddur in *Judeo-Ital- 
ian, the Kuzari, and Albo’s Sefer ha-Ikkarim. After his return 
from Pesaro in 1516, he printed during that year and the next 
the Arbaah Turim of Jacob ben Asher. In 1542 Fano received 
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many of the Jews who had fled from Sicily. With the expul- 
sion from the Papal States, to which Fano now belonged, the 
Jews had to leave it; 25 loan bankers returned temporarily in 
1587/88 in consequence of the liberal policies of Pope Sixtus V, 
but with the reaction of 1593 the community ceased to exist. 
In 1901 only three Jews lived in Fano. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Milano, Italia, index; Roth, Italy, index; Lo- 
evinson, in: REJ, 93 (1932), 169-71; D.W. Amram, Makers of Hebrew 
Books in Italy (1909), index; H.D.B. Friedberg, Toledot ha-Defus ha- 
Ivri bi-Medinot Italyah... (19567), 28, 30, 50, 52-53. 


[Attilio Milano] 


FANO, Italian family name, in use from about 1400. Noted are 
AVIGDOR FANO (second half of 15» century), poet. His short 
poem Ozer Nashim was composed in reply to Sone ha-Nashim, 
an attack on the feminine sex by Abraham of Sarteano; ME- 
NAHEM AZARIAH DA *FANO, rabbi and kabbalist; Ezra BEN 
ISAAC FANO (16th-17h centuries), scribe, rabbi, and kabbal- 
ist living in Venice and Mantua. The last copied and owned 
valuable Hebrew manuscripts, some of which he personally 
annotated and published. He probably visited Safed in the 
1580s, and together with his friends and students R. Mordechai 
Dato and Menahem Azariah da Fano and his Safed teacher R. 
Israel Saruk helped disseminate the Safed Kabbalah in Italy. 
He also wrote works on Kabbalah; JacoB BEN JOAB ELIJAH 
DA FANO (16 century), scholar and poet in Cento, Ferrara, 
and Bologna. He composed an elegy on the Marrano martyrs 
of Ancona of 1555, which he published somewhat incongru- 
ously with a satire against women in his Shiltei ha-Gibborim 
(Ferrara, 1556). On papal instructions, the duke of Ferrara or- 
dered the punishment of the author and burning of the vol- 
ume, which is now very rare. Fano also wrote Petah Tikvah 
on the Ten Commandments, being the first part of a work 
Zokher ha-Berit (unpublished); JosEPH (Ippolito) DA FANO 
(c. 1550-1630), communal leader. A notable figure in the Jew- 
ish community, he was on familiar terms with the dukes of 
Mantua and of Ferrara and was sometimes employed by them 
as an intermediary. Some time before 1628, he is said to have 
been raised to the rank of Marquis of Villimpenta, in which 
case he was the first Jew to be ennobled in Europe. The facts, 
however, require further elucidation; IsA AC BERECHIAH BEN 
JUDAH ARYEH FANO (17* century), rabbi and kabbalist in 
Lugo. He composed liturgical poems and homilies. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Milano, Italia, index; Ghirondi-Neppi, in- 
dex; Rava, in: Educatore israelita, 22 (1874), 172-7; Kaufmann, in: REJ, 
35 (1897), 84-90; 36 (1898), 108-11; Roth, in: jJs, 1 (1948/49), 144-6. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benayahu, in: Soloveitchik Jubilee Volume 
(1984), 786-855. 
[Attilio Milano / Moti Benmelech (24 ed.)] 


FANO, GUIDO ALBERTO (1875-1961), composer, pianist, 
conductor, teacher, and writer on music. Fano studied in 
Padua with Vittorio Orefice and Cesare Pollini (piano). He 
took a composition diploma at the Bologna Liceo Musicale 
(1897) and a law degree at the university (1901). He taught pi- 
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ano at the Liceo Musicale in Bologna and became director of 
the conservatories of Parma (1905-11), Naples (1912-16), and 
Palermo (1916-22). He ended his career at the Milan Conser- 
vatory (1922-38, 1945-47) as a piano teacher. His works in- 
clude an opera, Iuturna (1903), La tentazione di Gest (1909), 
and Impressioni sinfoniche da Napoleone (1949) for orchestra; 
Andante appassionato for violin and piano (1908); piano mu- 
sic: Sonatina op.5 (1906) and four fantasies, op.6 (1906), So- 
nata, E (1920), Imago, Solitudo (1933) and Rimembranze (1950); 
and songs. Among his writings are Pensieri sulla musica (Bolo- 
gna, 1903), I regi istituti musicali d'Italia e il disegno di ruolo per 
il Conservatorio di Milano (Parma, 1908), Le Studio del Piano- 
forte (3 vols., 1923-24), and Introduction to F. Fano: Giuseppe 
Martucci: saggio biografico-critico (Milan, 1950), 7-13. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online; MGG; Dizionario biografico 
degli italiani (1960- ); Dizionario enciclopedico universale della mu- 
sica e dei musicisti. 
[Israela Stein (24 ed.)] 


FANO, MENAHEM AZARIAH DA (1548-1620), Italian 
rabbi and kabbalist. The scion of a wealthy family and a pro- 
lific author, he was a recognized authority on rabbinic law 
and the foremost exponent in the West of the kabbalistic sys- 
tem of Moses *Cordovero. Under the influence of Israel *Sa- 
rug, who during his stay in Italy spread the knowledge of the 
mystical system of Isaac *Luria, Menahem Azariah became 
an admirer of the latter, though without departing from the 
system of Moses Cordovero. A pupil of R. Ishmael Hanina 
of Valmontone in Ferrara, he was active in Ferrara, Venice, 
Reggio, and Mantua. Together with his brothers he aided the 
victims of the earthquake of 1570. He was a patron of Jew- 
ish learning, contributing funds for the publication of such 
works as Cordovero’s Pardes Rimmonim (Salonika, 1584) and 
Joseph Caro’s commentary Kesef Mishneh (Venice, 1574-76) 
on Maimonides’ Code. 

Fano’s fame as a talmudist is borne out by the collection 
of 130 responsa bearing his name which was published in 1600 
in Venice and in 1788 in Dyhernfurth. His style of writing was 
precise and he displayed considerable originality in the views 
he expressed. He enjoyed great popularity as a teacher, attract- 
ing students from far and wide, from Germany as well as It- 
aly. One of his disciples compared him to an angel of God in 
appearance. His gentleness and humility showed themselves 
in his refusal to answer adverse criticism leveled against him 
by a contemporary scholar on account of certain statements 
he made with regard to the ritual of the Julav on the festival 
of Tabernacles. Amadeo Recanati dedicated to him his Ital- 
ian translation of Maimonides’ Guide of the Perplexed; Isaiah 
*Horowitz praised his theological treatise Yonat Elem (Am- 
sterdam, 1648) saying of it, “the overwhelming majority of his 
words, and perhaps all of them, are true, and his Torah is true” 
(introduction to Novelot Hokhmah (Basle, 1631) by Joseph 
*Delmedigo). Seventeen of his works have been published. 
These include a summary of the legal decisions of Isaac *Al- 
fasi and his own major work on the Kabbalah, entitled Asarah 
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Maamarot (only parts have been printed, Venice, 1597); Kanfei 
Yonah (Korzec, 1786), a kabbalistic work on prayer; and Gil- 
gulei Neshamot (Prague, 1688) on the transmigration of the 
soul. Many of his kabbalistic interpretations must have been 
made for the first time in the course of sermons delivered by 
him. Extant in manuscript are liturgical poems, elegies, com- 
ments on the teachings of Isaac Luria, and a voluminous cor- 
respondence. He died in Mantua. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Woidislawski, Toledot Rabbenu Menahem 
Azaryah mi-Fano (1903); S. Simonsohn, Toledot ha- Yehudim be-Duk- 
kasut Mantovah (1964), 665, index, s.v.; M.A. Szulwas, Hayyei ha-Ye- 
hudim be-Italyah bi-Tekufat ha-Renaissance (1955) 196, 220. 


[Samuel Rosenblatt] 


°FARABI, ABU NASR MUHAMMAD, AL- (c. 870-c. 950), 
one of the greatest philosophers of the medieval Islamic world. 
Al-Farabi had considerable influence on Jewish philosophers, 
particularly *Maimonides. Having spent most of his life in 
*Baghdad, he became associated in 942 with the illustrious 
court of Sayf al-Dawla, the Hamdanid ruler of Syria, residing 
mainly in *Aleppo. 

Al-Farabi played a major role in the dissemination of 
ancient philosophy in the Islamic world. His teacher was the 
Nestorian Yuhanna ibn Haylan (see M. Meyerhof, Von Alexan- 
drien nach Bagdad (1930), 405, 414, 416ff.). He was thus famil- 
iar with the Christian tradition of Aristotelian studies initially 
cultivated in *Alexandria and transmitted by Syriac-speaking 
Christians to the Islamic world. While in Baghdad, al-Farabi 
apparently had contacts with the Christian Baghdad school of 
Aristotelian studies, the leading member of which was Matta 
ibn Yunus. Aristotle was studied together with his commen- 
tators, *Alexander of Aphrodisias and *Themistius, as well as 
with commentators of the neoplatonic school of Alexandria 
(Ammonius son of Hermias and his pupils). The paramount 
philosophical task al-Farabi faced was to naturalize the pagan 
philosophic tradition of antiquity within the confines of a so- 
ciety structured by a revealed law. 


His Philosophy 

The bulk of al-Farabi’s teaching and writing was devoted to 
interpreting Aristotle, particularly the logical works. He wrote 
commentaries and paraphrases on the entire Organon. In nat- 
ural philosophy he followed the Physics closely. His metaphys- 
ics is a blend of the Metaphysics and neoplatonism. Creation 
is viewed by him as an atemporal process of emanation which 
flows from the unique, unqualified First Being. Al-Farabi com- 
bines the neoplatonic theory of emanation with the Aristote- 
lian-Ptolemaic *cosmology which posits a system of celestial 
spheres and their intelligences encompassing the sublunar 
world. The intelligence of the last sphere (the moon) presides 
over the sublunar world and is called the active *intellect. Al- 
Farabi thus follows that interpretation of the nous poietikds 
(“active intellect”; De anima, 3), which regards it as a cosmic 
entity. The active intellect is “the Giver of Forms” (wahib al- 
suwar; dator formarum): it conveys forms to the world, thus 
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constituting the rational structure of the universe. It also actu- 
alizes the potential intellect of the individual. Al-Farabrs the- 
ory of intellection is complicated and his various discussions 
of the subject, mainly in the treatises “On the Intellect” and 
Ar@ Ahl al-Madina al-Fadila (“The Opinion of the Citizens 
of the Virtuous City,” ed. by A. Nader, 1959) are not entirely 
consistent. The individual potential (or material) intellect, in- 
fluenced by the active intellect, becomes the intellect in act. 
When it achieves perfection, it becomes what is termed the 
acquired intellect, which is said to be close to the active intel- 
lect. The one who achieves this perfection thereby becomes 
intelligizer (Gqil), intelligized (ma‘qiil), and intellect (‘aq]), free 
from matter, and “divine” (see al-Siydsa al-Madaniyya (“The 
Political Regime,’ ed. by E Najjar (1964), 36). In “The Virtuous 
City” (p. 31), this threefold identity is posited of God. 

Al-Farabi equates intellectual perfection with supreme 
happiness. The individual who achieves this perfection and 
happiness is considered to be the philosopher or sage. If such 
a person has the additional quality of a perfect imagination, 
so that intelligible forms flow from the intellect to the imagi- 
nation becoming embodied in sensible forms, he is more than 
a sage: he is a *prophet. The process by which the forms flow 
from the First Being through the active intellect to the par- 
ticular intellect and then the imagination is called “revelation” 
(wahi). To become a statesman, in addition to being a prophet, 
he needs also the power of persuasion in order to lead men to 
the correct actions that bring happiness (“The Virtuous City,’ 
104). The prophet is thus essentially a philosopher, one who 
is capable of conveying philosophical truth (theoretical and 
practical) to the unreflective masses on the level of the imagi- 
nation, in myths and symbols. The philosopher, lawgiver (i.e., 
prophet), and imam (head of the community) are ideally one 
and the same person (Tahsil al-Saada, “The Attainment of 
Happiness,” tr. by M. Mahdi, in Alfarabi’s Philosophy of Plato 
and Aristotle (1962), paras. 57, 58). Religion is thus “an imita- 
tion of philosophy” (ibid., para. 55). This concept of prophecy 
is traced by R. Walzer to certain ideas in middle Platonism 
(Greek into Arabic (1962), 206ff.). The identity of the philoso- 
pher and ruler is, of course, rooted ultimately in Plato’s con- 
cept of the philosopher-king in the Republic. 


Political Theory 

Al-Farabis political theory depends mainly on Plato, prin- 
cipally on the Republic and Laws. The Republic inspired his 
typology of the corrupt and perfect political regimes in “The 
Virtuous City” and “The Political Regime.” The elaboration of 
a theory concerning the perfect city, the perfect nation, and 
the perfect world state in the whole of the inhabited world 
(ma‘mira; oikoumene) is traced by Walzer to middle Platonic 
developments (see Oriens, 16 (1963), 46ff.). Plato’s Laws was of 
crucial importance for al-Farabi (and Islamic philosophy in 
general), for it envisioned a society based on a single divine 
law comprehending both religious and civil aspects of life (see 
L. Strauss, in REJ, 100 (1936), 2). Aristotle’s dictum, “man is 
by nature a political animal, played an important role in al- 
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Farabi’s political theory, but he apparently did not utilize the 
Politics to an appreciable extent. Al-Farabi’s choice of Plato’s 
political philosophy had a determining effect upon the later 
development of Islamic, as well as Jewish philosophy. In ethical 
theory Aristotle's Nicomachean Ethics was of decisive influence 
(along with Porphyry’s now lost commentary). 

Al-Farabrs political theory thus posits a fundamental 
distinction in society between the elite (the sages who know 
by reason) and the masses (the believers who apprehend by 
imagination). Philosophical truth is universal. It is adapted by 
the prophets to the requirements of various groups and na- 
tions in the guise of religion. There are many religions; each 
is an approximation (of greater or lesser validity) of the single 
truth of reason (see, e.g., “The Political Regime,” 85 ff.). While 
giving priority to philosophy, al-Farabi recognized the role of 
religion in human life as an instrument for the welfare of soci- 
ety and the edification of the unphilosophical masses. He was 
interested in preserving the masses from the possible perni- 
cious effects of the truths of reason. Consequently, he wrote 
esoterically so as not to disturb unreflective commitment to 
religion and morality, as well as to evade persecution by reli- 
gious and state authorities (L. Strauss, in Louis Ginzberg Jubi- 
lee Volume, 1 (1945), 357ff.). 


Influence on Jewish Thought 

Al-Farabi’s impact on medieval Jewish thought was consid- 
erable. In Hebrew texts he is called either by his Arabic name 
(Aba Nasr or al-Farabi) or by the Hebrew equivalent of the 
former (Aba Yesha‘). Abi Bakr is sometimes erroneously sub- 
stituted for Aba Nasr. 

Strauss (loc. cit.) first demonstrated the dominating in- 
fluence of al-Farabr’s political philosophy on *Maimonides. 
Maimonides’ esteem for al-Farabi, which no doubt encour- 
aged the acceptance of the latter within Jewish philosophical 
circles, is clear from a letter he wrote to Samuel ibn Tibbon 
(see JQR, 25 (1934/35), 379). Maimonides recommended exclu- 
sively al-Farabi’s works on logic and praised all his writings, 
especially “The Book of Principles” (“The Political Regime”), 
as impeccably excellent and worthy of study, adding, “for he 
is a great man.” In the introduction to his translation of The 
Guide of the Perplexed (1963), S. Pines states that in theoreti- 
cal and political science Maimonides followed al-Farabi on 
all points (p. Ixxviii). The main lines of influence are traced 
by Pines: Maimonides’ esoteric style and the tendency to em- 
bed “outrageously unorthodox statements” in a cryptic, veiled 
context are fashioned according to the model of al-Farabi 
(see also Strauss, in Essays on Maimonides, ed. by S.W. Baron 
(1941), 37ff.). Maimonides was also influenced by al-Farabi’s 
negative assessment of the Kalam, as well as his treatment of 
such crucial issues as creation, intellection, prophecy, and 
providence. 

Extensive quotations in Maimonides’ Shemonah Perakim 
are taken from al-Farabi's Fusal al-Madani (Aphorisms of the 
Statesman, ed. and tr. by D.M. Dunlop, 1961), as was shown 
by H. Davidson (in pAajR, 31 (1963), 33-50). Al-Farabr’s in- 
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fluence may also be discerned in Maimonides’ code of Jew- 
ish law. A passage in Mishneh Torah (De‘ot, 6:1), to the effect 
that one who lives in an evil city should immigrate to a place 
where the people are righteous or, if this is impossible, live in 
isolation, seems to reflect a similar statement in al-Farabi’s 
Aphorisms of the Statesman (para. 88). The comparison of 
those who are physically infirm, and whose sense of taste is 
consequently impaired, with those who are psychologically 
infirm and morally corrupt (De‘ot, 2:1) is virtually a verba- 
tim translation of a similar comparison by al-Farabi in “The 
Political Regime” (p. 83). It is possible that al-Farabi’s specifi- 
cation and ordering of the ideas that should be taught in the 
virtuous religious community (al-milla al-fadila) influenced 
the choice of subjects treated and their sequence in Mishneh 
Torah (Yesodei ha-Torah; cf. Kitab al-Milla, “The Book of Re- 
ligion, ed. by M. Mahdi (1968), 44 ff.). 


Hebrew Translations 
Many of al-Farabi’s works were translated into Hebrew. M. 
Steinschneider (Uebersetzungen, para. 158) lists eight. The mi- 
crofilm collection of the Institute of Hebrew Manuscripts at 
the Hebrew University in Jerusalem contains about 25 works, 
including some interesting logical works not mentioned by 
Steinschneider. A partial translation of the tripartite work that 
comprises “The Attainment of Happiness,’ “The Philosophy 
of Plato,” and “The Philosophy of Aristotle,’ together with the 
music part of Ihsa@ al-‘Ulim (“The Register of the Sciences”), 
is contained in Shem Tov ibn *Falaquera’s Reshit Hokhmah 
(see M. Steinschneider, Al-Farabi (1896), 176ff., 22.4 ff; Strauss, 
in MGwJ, 80 (1936), 96ff.). “The Political Regime” was trans- 
lated in part under the title Sefer ha-Hathalot (ed. by Z. Fili- 
powski in Sefer ha-Asif, 1849). Falaquera often cites al-Farabi 
in his commentary on the Guide, Moreh ha-Moreh. Accord- 
ing to S.O. Heller-Wilensky, Isaac ibn *Latif quotes two whole 
chapters of “The Virtuous City” in his Sha‘ar ha-Shamayim 
(in Jewish Medieval and Renaissance Studies, ed. by A. Alt- 
mann (1967), 196). 

[Joel Kraemer] 
As Musician 
Al-Farabi was one of the outstanding theorists of Arabic mu- 
sic and several Arabic sources extol his musical talent and his 
excellence as an ‘id player. He wrote several treatises on music 
of which the most famous are Kitab al-Misiqi al-Kabir (“The 
Grand Book of Music”) and Ihs@ al-“Ulim (“The Classifica- 
tion of the Sciences”) in which he enumerates all the known 
sciences and defines their nature and object; part of the third 
chapter deals with the science of music. This work became 
known in Medieval Europe through its several Latin trans- 
lations (see H.G. Farmer, Arabic-Latin Writings on Music, 
1934) and was translated into Hebrew by Kalonymus b. Kal- 
onymus of Arles in 1314 under the title: Maamar be-Mispar 
ha-Hokhmot (see A. Shiloah, Yuval, 2 (1971), 115-27). Among 
Jewish writers who used the section on music in their works 
are Shem Tov ibn *Falaquera in his Reshit Hokhma and Joseph 
ibn *Aknin in chapter vit of his Tibb al-Nufis. The section 
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on music as well as several passages compiled in the “Grand 
Book of Music” is included in the Hebrew version of Ibn Salt’s 
treatise on music and occurs in a Genizah fragment (British 
Museum, Ms. Or.5565c). 
[Amnon Shiloah (2"4 ed.)] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brockelmann, Arab Lit., 1 (1943), 232ff.; sup- 
plement, 1 (1937), 375ff., 957ff.; N. Rescher, Al Farabi. An Annotated 
Bibliography (1962); R. Walzer, in: E1s? s.v. al-Farabi; H.G. Farmer, 
Al-Farabi’s Arabic Latin Writings on Music (19607), 3-16; H. Avenary, 
in Tatzlil, 3 (1963), 163. 


FARAJ, MURAD (1866-1956), Egyptian Karaite author and 
theologian. Born in *Cairo and trained as a lawyer, Faraj was 
a government official during the reign of the khedive ‘Abbas 
Hilmi (1892-1914). He took a keen interest in the problems of 
the Egyptian Jewish community and was particularly active 
among the *Karaites, whom he served for a time as dayyan. 
After resigning this post, he practiced law until 1932, when he 
turned exclusively to literary pursuits. 

Faraj, who wrote in Hebrew and Arabic, published some 
30 volumes of poetry, religious works, and books on law. 
Two books of verse, highly praised by the great Egyptian 
poet Ahmad Shawgi, were Diwan Murad (“Murad’s Poetical 
Works, 5 vols., 1912-29) and Al-Shu‘ara’ al-Yahiid al-‘Arab 
(“The Jewish Poets in Arabic,’ 1929; 19397). He also published 
Shir ‘Ivri mi-Meshorer “Aravi (“A Hebrew Song of an Arab 
Poet,’ 1945) in both Hebrew and Arabic. In his verse he was 
a meticulous craftsman with a fondness for difficult and un- 
usual expressions. 

All but one of Faraj’s theological works were written in 
Arabic. They include Al-Qarda’iin wa-al-Rabbaniin (“The Kara- 
ites and the Rabbanites,” 1918); Al-Yahidiyya (“Judaism,’ 1920); 
Tafsir al-Tawra (“Torah Commentary,’ 1928); Al-Qudsiyyat 
(“Holy Offerings,” translated into Hebrew by the author in 
1923); Amthal Sulaiman (“The Proverbs of Solomon,’ 1938), an 
Arabic translation of and commentary on the Book of Prov- 
erbs; and Ayyiib (“Job,’ 1950), an Arabic translation of several 
chapters of the Book of Job. Two books on linguistics were 
Ustadh al-‘Ibriyya (“The Hebrew Teacher,’ 1925) and Multaqa 
al-Lughatayn al-‘Ibriyya wa-al-‘Arabiyya (“The Crossroads of 
the Hebrew and Arabic Languages,” 5 vols., 1930-50). Faraj 
also wrote Al-Furiiq al-Qaniniyya (“On Legal Differences,” 
1917) which, from 1928, became a standard textbook at Cairo 
University. In addition to all of these works, Faraj published 
several legal dissertations and many articles and reviews. In 
1936 he was elected a member of the Egyptian Academy for 
the Arabic Language. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.M. Landau, Jews in Nineteenth-Cen- 
tury Egypt (1969), index. 

[Hayyim J. Cohen] 


FARAJ (Moses) BEN SOLOMON DA AGRIGENTO 
(Girgenti), also known as Ferragut and Faraj ben Salim 
(13 century), physician, translator, and author. Faraj was 
personal physician and official translator to Charles 1 of An- 
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jou, king of Sicily, for whom he translated several medical 
treatises from Arabic into Latin. Among these are Liber Con- 
tinens (Ar. Al-Hawi), a medical encyclopedia in 20 parts by 
Rhazes (al-Razi), which he finished translating in 1279 and 
which was printed five times between 1486 and 1542; Tacuini 
Aegritudinum ac Morborum Corporis..., a translation made 
in 1280 of the Taqwim al-Abdan by Abt ‘Ali ibn Jazla; and 
De Medicis Expertis by Pseudo-Galen. Faraj’s authorship of 
other books cannot definitely be authenticated. However, if, 
as seems likely, Faraj is the same person as Moses b. Solo- 
mon of Salerno, he is also the author of a commentary on the 
Guide by *Maimonides. A picture of Faraj receiving the Al- 
Hawi for translation from Charles 1 appears in a 13*4-century 
illuminated manuscript. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, Italy, 93-94. 
[Attilio Milano] 


FARBAND, American Jewish Labor Zionist fraternal order. 
The establishment of the Farband was first conceived in Phil- 
adelphia in 1908 by a small group headed by Meyer L. Brown 
which sought to build a fraternal order in which Labor Zion- 
ists would feel at home — one that would combine fraternal 
benefits and mutual aid with a Labor Zionist outlook and 
program. In the succeeding two years groups were formed 
in several cities, and on June 10-16 a founding conference 
of the national Farband took place in Rochester, New York. 
It adopted the name Yiddish Natzionaler Arbeiter Farband 
(Jewish National Workers Alliance) and formulated the fol- 
lowing program: 

The JNWA strives to organize all Jewish workers on the 
following principles: 

1. Mutual help in case of need, sickness, and death. 

2. Education of Jewish workers to full awareness of their 
national and social interests. 

3. Support of all endeavors which lead to the national 
liberation and renascence of the Jewish people... support of 
all activities which lead to the strengthening and liberation 
of the working class. 

With the then existing Jewish fraternal orders largely 
devoid of ideological content, and with the only other Jew- 
ish workers order — the *Workmen’s Circle (Arbeiter Ring) - 
adopting an anti-Zionist position, Farband, with its socialist- 
Zionist viewpoint and program in Israel and America, grew 
in number from 1,000 in 1911 to 25,000 in 1946 and 40,000 
in 1972. 

In 1911 Farband developed the first modern insurance 
and mutual benefit system for Jewish workers. The organi- 
zation received its official charter, licensing it to sell various 
insurance and medical plans, from the State of New York on 
January 6, 1913, and from Canada in 1921. The main mutual 
benefits of Farband include: life, accident, health, hospitaliza- 
tion, and juvenile insurance; a major medical plan; and sav- 
ings and loan groups. 

From its inception Farband was involved in Jewish com- 
munal affairs at home and abroad. In 1913 it fought against 
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the “literacy test” given to immigrants and protested against 
the *Beilis Trial. During World War 1 Farband participated in 
the establishment of the American Jewish Congress and the 
People’s Relief Committee, and sent many volunteers to fight 
in the ranks of the Jewish Legion. During World War 11 Far- 
band campaigned actively to raise funds for the Labor Zionist 
Committee for Relief and Rehabilitation. It also energetically 
supported the founding of the American Jewish Conference 
in 1944. Farband has also been active in the civil rights strug- 
gle and has espoused many other liberal causes both in the 
United States and Canada. 

Farband concentrates much of its energies on cultural 
activities. In addition to maintaining a network of day and 
evening schools, Farband established “educational bureaus” in 
the 1920s to encourage Jewish cultural activities by promoting 
“Onegei Shabbat,’ musical and drama presentations, seminars, 
study groups, and lectures throughout the United States and 
Canada. Farband encourages its members to use Hebrew and 
Yiddish and in cooperation with the Hillel Foundation has 
since 1966 promoted the study of the Yiddish language and 
literature on many campuses throughout the United States. 
Farband supports the Jewish Teachers’ Seminary, the People’s 
University in New York, the Farband Book Publishing Asso- 
ciation, and a number of newspapers and periodicals in Yid- 
dish, Hebrew, and English. It provides educational programs 
during the summer months through its network of summer 
camps: in 1926 Unser Camp (for adults) and Kinderwelt (for 
youth) were created in New York. The educational and finan- 
cial success of these camps stimulated the creation of similar 
camps throughout the United States and Canada. Habonim is 
the youth movement of the Farband, as well as of Po’alei Zion 
and Pioneer Women. 

As a Labor Zionist organization Farband has always 
maintained strong ties with Erez Israel and the State of Israel, 
especially the workers’ groups there. At its founding confer- 
ence, it resolved to institute obligatory taxes for the benefit 
of workers in Erez Israel. Important Israeli leaders, among 
them David Ben-Gurion, Izhak Ben-Zvi, Golda Meir, and 
Zalman Shazar, have frequently come to the United States to 
address its conventions and leaders. In 1919 Farband opened 
a branch in Erez Israel, and during the Mandatory period and 
after World War 11 it campaigned energetically and assisted 
with funds and manpower in the creation of the Jewish State. 
After the birth of Israel, Farband continued its work on be- 
half of the cooperative, pioneering sector through support of 
the Histadrut. It consistently invested a part of its insurance 
funds in bodies which promote its ideals and today is the larg- 
est investor in Ampal, the American investment arm associ- 
ated with the Histadrut. 

Since the 1930s the possibility of the unification of Poalei 
Zion and Farband has been discussed frequently, since both 
share the same Labor Zionist philosophy, the same goals in 
America and Israel, and have cooperated on the most impor- 
tant national and international projects. In 1954, during Far- 
band’s Montreal convention, Zalman Shazar, subsequently 
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president of the State of Israel, personally offered his services 
in this direction. However, only after the New York conven- 
tion in 1967 did Farband seriously negotiate the unification 
of Labor Zionist forces in America. The 22™4 national conven- 
tion, held in New York December 23-26, 1971, finally brought 
this about by bringing into the legal framework of Farband 
the members and branches of Poalei Zion and the American 
Habonim Association, the latter comprising the alumni of 
the Labor Zionist youth movement. The name was changed 
to Labor Zionist Alliance. The national offices are in Farband 
House, New York City, and regional offices are maintained in 
principal cities throughout the United States and Canada. 


[Jehuda Reinharz] 


The 224 national convention, held in New York Decem- 
ber 232-6, 1971, finally brought about the merger of Farband, 
Poalei Zion, and the American Habonim Association, com- 
prising the alumni of the Labor Zionist youth movement. The 
name was changed to Labor Zionist Alliance and was changed 
once again in 2004 to Ameinu. 


[Daniel Mann (2"¢ ed.)] 


FARBER, MARVIN (1901-1980), U.S. philosopher, founder 
of the International Phenomenological Society in 1939 and 
editor of the journal Philosophy and Phenomenological Re- 
search from 1940 and, from 1951, American Lectures in Philos- 
ophy. Farber was born in Buffalo, New York, and educated at 
Harvard University and in Germany. He taught at Ohio State 
University, State University of New York at Buffalo, and at the 
University of Pennsylvania. Starting as an instructor in phi- 
losophy at the University of Buffalo in 1927, he became suc- 
cessively assistant professor, professor, department chairman, 
acting dean of the graduate school, distinguished professor 
and, in 1964, distinguished service professor. 

Farber was the first to bring Husserl’s phenomenology to 
the attention of American philosophers. In 1928 he published 
Phenomenology as a Method and as a Philosophical Discipline, 
and in 1943 The Foundation of Phenomenology. He edited Phil- 
osophical Essays in Memory of Edmund Husserl (1940). Though 
Farber was a follower of Husserl and expositor of contempo- 
rary German and French thought, he criticized the anti-scien- 
tific attitude of Husserl, Max Scheler, and others, as well as the 
anti-rationalist tendencies in other contemporary European 
thinkers such as Heidegger. His views tended toward natural- 
ism and pragmatism, as expressed in his volume Naturalism 
and Subjectivism (1959) and in his many articles. 

Other books by Farber include The Aims of Phenomenol- 
ogy: The Motives, Methods, and Impact of Husserl’s Thought 
(1966), Phenomenology and Existence: Toward a Philosophy 
within Nature (1967), Foundation of Phenomenology: Ed- 
mund Husserl & the Quest for a Rigorous Science of Philos- 
ophy (1967), Basic Issues of Philosophy: Experience, Reality, 
and Human Values (1968), and The Search for an Alternative: 
Philosophical Perspectives of Subjectivism & Marxism (with R. 
Chisholm, 1984). 
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Farber was a member of philosophy societies around the 
world, such as the Institut Philosophe, Paris; International 
Phenomenological Society (past president); American Philo- 
sophical Association (president of the Eastern Division), C.S. 
Pierce Society, Symbolic Logic Association (executive com- 
mittee), and American Association of University Professors, 
Phi Beta Kappa. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Spiegelberg, The Phenomenological Move- 
ment, 2 (1960), 627-9; ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Mathur, Natural- 
istic Philosophies of Experience: Studies in James, Dewey and Farber 
against the Background of Husserl’s Phenomenology (1971). 


[Richard H. Popkin / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


FARBER, VIOLA (1931-1998), U.S. dancer, choreographer, 
and teacher. Of German birth, Farber arrived in the U.S. at the 
age of seven and became a citizen in 1944. She studied modern 
dance with Katherine Litz, and Merce Cunningham and also 
took ballet classes with Alfredo Corvino. In 1953, she became 
a founding member of Cunningham's company as a dancer 
and choreographed some of its works until 1968. Among her 
works from this period are Crises, Paired, and Nocturne. To the 
Cunningham technique Farber, as a passionate dancer, added 
her personal contribution of human warmth. Dense, demand- 
ing movement and a humorous, bounding enthusiasm charac- 
terized her style. In 1968, she founded her own company and 
began choreographing her own works. Most of her work has 
been either set to original music or danced in silence. How- 
ever, in one case her Dune and Nightshade was choreographed 
to Beethoven's Moonlight Sonata. She also taught in Salt Lake 
City and Columbus, Ohio, and served on the faculty of the 
New York School of the Arts. In 1981-82, the French govern- 
ment appointed her director of the Centre National de Danse 
Contemporaine at Angers, for which she created nine works, 
including Nuage and Oiseaux-Pierres, continuing to maintain 
close ties to France. Her choreographed piece Ainsi de suite 
was performed at the Avignon Festival. 


[Amnon Shiloah (274 ed.)] 


FARBSTEIN, DAVID ZEVI (1868-1953), Zionist Swiss poli- 
tician. Farbstein was born in Warsaw and grew up in a tradi- 
tional family. He worked at a bank in Warsaw to finance his 
studies, distancing himself from his Orthodox upbringing. 
During his studies in Berlin (1892-94) he joined the Rus- 
sian Jewish Scientific Association and met with N. *Syrkin. 
He continued his studies at the universities of Zurich and 
Berne (1894-97), graduating with a thesis on “the legal status 
of the free and unfree worker in talmudic law.’ In 1897 he re- 
ceived Swiss citizenship, became a member of the Cultusge- 
meinde and joined the Social Democratic Party. He protested 
against the expulsion of Russian-Jewish peddlers from Zur- 
ich (1905/06) and led the opposition in the Cultusgemeinde 
against the well-to-do Swiss-Jewish establishment. As a law- 
yer, he defended women who had had abortions. In 1902 he 
was elected to the cantonal parliament, after 1904 to the city 
parliament. Here he fought against the introduction of a 15- 
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year waiting period for Orthodox East European Jews to apply 
for Swiss citizenship, but he did not convince the bourgeois 
majority (1920). He was the first Jewish member of the Swiss 
parliament (the Nationalrat,” 1922-38). As a Zionist, he helped 
*Herzl set up the First Zionist Congress in Basle and drafted 
the statutes of the *Jewish National Fund (Keren Kayemet le- 
Israel). Already in 1897 he founded the first Zionist group in 
Zurich. After 1933 he fought Swiss fascism and opposed the 
policies of the leaders of the Swiss Federation of Jewish Com- 
munities as too compromising. He was instrumental in the 
resignation of Saly Mayer from the presidency of the federa- 
tion in 1943. He refuted the anti-Jewish allegations of Zurich 
pastor Walter Hoch. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Strauss-Zweig, David Farbstein. Juedischer 
Sozialist - sozialistischer Jude (2002); Davar (June 22, 1953); Festschrift 
zum 50-jaehrigen Bestehen des Schweizerischen Israelitischen Gemein- 
debundes (1954), 197 ff. (his autobiography). 


[Uri Kaufmann (2"¢ ed.)] 


FARBSTEIN, JOSHUA HESCHEL (1870-1948), leader of 
the *Mizrachi movement, head of the Warsaw Jewish com- 
munity, and of the Jewish Community Council (Va'ad ha- 
Kehillah) in Jerusalem (see Israel, Communal *Governance). 
Born in Warsaw, Farbstein was active in the Hibbat Zion 
movement, and, with the emergence of Herzl, joined the po- 
litical Zionist movement. Together with his brother, David 
Zevi *Farbstein, he attended the First Zionist Congress and 
was the first to discuss the religious problems of the Zionist 
movement in pre-Congress talks with Herzl. Farbstein par- 
ticipated in subsequent Congresses, representing Mizrachi 
after its formation in 1902. He was president of the Zionist 
Organization in Poland from 1915 to 1918 and was active dur- 
ing these years in obtaining extensive aid for war victims. A 
founder of Mizrachi in Poland, he was its president between 
1918 and 1931, president of the Keren Hayesod in Poland, a 
member of the Polish Sejm and of the city council of Warsaw, 
and, between 1926 and 1931, president of the Warsaw Jewish 
community. Farbstein settled in Jerusalem in 1931 and was a 
member of the Zionist Executive between 1931 and 1933. To- 
gether with Emanuel *Neumann, he devised the abortive plan 
to lease 70,000 dunams in Transjordan for Jewish settlement. 
In Jerusalem he was active in the Community Council, which 
he headed between 1938 and 1945 (ultimately, as honorary 
president). Throughout his life he held leading posts in the 
world Mizrachi movement. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Askan le-Mofet (1945), anthology of arti- 
cles on J. Farbstein; L. Jaffe (ed.), Sefer ha-Congress (19507), 191-2, 


343-4. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


FARHI, family of financiers in *Damascus of Sephardi ori- 
gin during the 18 and 19 centuries. The family arrived at 
Damascus from *Aleppo in mid-18* century. Members of this 
family held the position of *sarraf (“banker”) in the province 
of Damascus during the 1740s and possibly even earlier. It ap- 
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pears that members of this family also served as officials in the 
financial administration of the province and during the 1790s 
the bookkeeping of the provincial treasury was entrusted to 
them. The status and power of this family reached its climax 
during the 19" century, when the responsibility for the affairs 
of the treasury of the provinces of Damascus and Sidon - the 
center of which was in *Acre - was handed over to one of its 
members. The family could then undertake the financing of 
large-scale projects, including participation in the financing 
of the hajj (pilgrimage to Mecca) expenses, which was within 
the domain of the governor of the Damascus Province as the 
organizer of the hajj caravan. 

The first member of this family to consolidate his posi- 
tion in Damascus was SAUL (Shihada) FARHI who lived there 
in the second half of the 18" century. His position in the finan- 
cial administration of the province enabled him to intervene 
with the governor of Damascus in favor of the Christians. In 
1770 he was a very wealthy man and had good connections 
with prominent people in Istanbul. Solomon Farhi, probably 
the father of Saul, died after torture in 1794. 

The sons of Saul were RAPHAEL (died in Damascus, 
1845), MOSES (died in Damascus, c. 1830), MENAHEM (died 
in Damascus, c. 1830), JOSEPH (died in Damascus, c. 1830), 
and HAYYIM (died in Acre, 1820). RAPHAEL and JOSEPH in- 
herited his position in Damascus and their cousin SOLOMON 
(Salmon) FARH1 also shared their importance. The third son, 
HAYYIM, entered the service of Ahmad al-Jazzar Pasha, the 
governor of the province of Sidon who had fixed his residence 
in Acre in about 1790. He held the position of sarraf and was 
responsible for the treasury affairs during most of al-Jazzar’s 
rule (until 1804). He distinguished himself during the stand 
of Acre against Napoleon’s armies in 1799. His brother MosEs 
was his assistant. In 1804 Hayyim was imprisoned, but on the 
death of al-Jazzar he was set free. He immediately joined in 
the struggle for al-Jazzar’s succession as a supporter of Sulei- 
man Pasha. Suleiman achieved the position of governor in 
1805 due to the assistance of Hayyim who intervened in his 
favor in Constantinople. Suleiman had complete confidence 
in Hayyim, and he gave him a free hand in the administra- 
tion and its finances. The Suleiman period (until 1818) was 
one of consolidation for Hayyim and the family in general, 
especially after Suleiman was also appointed governor of Da- 
mascus. Hayyim Farhi also chose Suleiman Pasha’s successor, 
‘Abdallah Pasha, whom he had helped rise to the position of 
ketkhuda (or *kahya; administrative director) under Suleiman 
from 1814. In practice, Hayyim was the governor of the prov- 
ince from 1818. However, the thirst for power of ‘Abdallah and 
the presence of men who slandered Hayyim before ‘Abdallah 
brought about his downfall and he was executed (1820) at the 
height of his glory. This was the first blow to strike the family. 
Hayyim’s brothers attempted to avenge him and they partici- 
pated in the war waged against ‘Abdallah by the governor of 
Damascus. Because of its financial power, the family never- 
theless continued to hold on to its firm position in Damas- 
cus, and Raphael Farhi was the chief sherif in Damascus. Ra- 
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phael’s children were David (died in Damascus, 1907), Aslan 
(born in 1828), Polica, and Meir. Meir had three sons: Moses, 
Solomon, and Jacob. The son of Aslan was Joseph Farhi who 
died in Beirut in 1840. There is a letter from the Farhi family 
to Moses *Montefiore from 1849 signed by Menahem Farhi; 
Judah, Meir, and David, the sons of Raphael Farhi; Ezekiel, 
Nathaniel, and Aaron, the sons of Joseph Farhi; and Solo- 
mon, the son of Joseph Farhi. In that year Montefiore lodged 
in the house of Isaac Hayyim Farhi. The Egyptian conquest 
of Syria at the beginning of the 1830s struck a decisive blow at 
the family, both in relation to its financial matters and its in- 
fluence in the town. In 1834 the family lost its positions in the 
financial administration and that of sarraf and only a few of 
its members remained on the staff of the treasury and in the 
leadership of the Jewish millet. However, with the return of 
Ottoman rule in Syria in 1840, one of the members was again 
appointed to the direction of the treasury administration, even 
though the family could not regain its former financial power. 
During the 18'» and 19‘ centuries the family members were 
the rivals and opponents of powerful Christian families and 
sometimes found themselves in a perilous situation because 
Muslim governors wanted to dismiss them from their posi- 
tions. The new rivals of the Farhi family in Damascus were 
the members of Albahri family. At the time of the *Damas- 
cus Affair the family lost its political influence and some of 
its members were imprisoned. Aslan Farhi confessed because 
he was afraid of torture. 

As was the case with other wealthy Jewish families, the 
Farhis also played a role in fostering spiritual life and financial 
support of the needy. Hayyim Farhi was a particularly gen- 
erous donor to synagogues both in Damascus and in Acre. 
He owned the magnificent Farhi Bible, which was named af- 
ter him. After his execution it came into the possession of 
the British consul in Damascus, and it was only restored to 
the family nearly a century later. They established family reli- 
gious trusts for the benefit of yeshivot and *kolelim, supported 
scholars, assisted the needy, and arranged for employment in 
their offices. They also initiated relations between the Jews of 
Damascus and Palestine and those of Constantinople. As for 
the relations between the Jews and the government, there is 
no definite evidence of their intervention, except for some 
vague evidence concerning a tax exemption for the Jews of 
*Safed. After the death of Hayyim, there was a quarrel over 
his estate in the Farhi family, which began in 1833 and con- 
tinued for many years. The struggle was between the sons of 
Raphael and their cousins Joseph Hai and Nissim Farhi, the 
sons of Menahem. Rabbi Jacob Antebi, the chief rabbi of Da- 
mascus, wrote a decision in 1833, but Moses, the brother of 
Hayyim Farhi, and, after the death of Moses, who lived in 
Acre, his sons Mordecai and Menahem rejected the decision. 
They were supported by Rabbi Hayyim Nissim *Abulafia of 
Tiberias. Rabbi Abraham Hayyim *Gagin, the chief rabbi 
of Jerusalem, defended the decision of Rabbi Antebi. Moses 
Montefiore and Zevi Hirsch Lehren also intervened. In 1847 
the rabbis of Damascus wrote about the activity of Judah and 
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David, the sons of Raphael Farhi, against Isaac Hayyim Farhi, 
the son of Solomon, who was the translator of the French con- 
sul in Damascus. His relative David Farhi became the Turk- 
ish scribe of the French consul, and Nathaniel Farhi was the 
treasurer of the consulate. Meir, the brother of Hayyim Farhi, 
was murdered in 1822. He had married his second wife in 1818 
and she bore him his only son, Isaac Hayyim. The interior of 
the house of the Farhi family in Damascus was very elegant. 
In later generations the Farhi family settled in Beirut, Paris, 
Italy, South America, and Israel. In 1854 Meir Farhi was ap- 
pointed sherif in Damascus, but was later dismissed. Also in 
1854 Nissan Farhi was appointed the representative of the Jews 
in the Mejlis of Damascus. 


[Aryeh Shmuelevitz/ Leah Bornstein-Makovetsky (24 ed.)] 


HILLEL BEN JACOB FARHI (1868-1940) poet, transla- 
tor, and physician, also belonged to this family. Farhi, who was 
born in Damascus, studied medicine in *Beirut and London 
and became a government doctor in *Cairo. In his spare time, 
he pursued research into Hebrew and Arabic and translated 
many Jewish religious works into Arabic. These include his 
Siddur Farhi (1917), which contains an introduction to the 
history of prayer; Al-Urjizah al-Farhiyah (“Farhi’s Poem,’ 
1914), comprising the 613 *Commandments in the form of an 
Arabic poem; and Majmi‘at Farhi (“Farhi’s Collection,” 1922), 
which contains the Passover *Haggadah, the Pirkei *Avot, and 
the Azharot of Solomon ibn *Gabirol. Farhi’s verse translations 
and his own poetry are marked by lucidity and simplicity. He 
published a Hebrew version of the Rubdiydt of Omar Khayyam 
(1931) and, with Nissim Mallul, produced an Arabic translation 
of the Zikhronot le-Beit David by A.S. *Friedberg. 

A well-known member of this family was Isa AC B. SOL- 
OMON FARHI, the author of Tuv Yerushalayim (Jerusalem, 
1842), Zekhut ha-Rabbim (Constantinople, 1829), Imrei Bi- 
nah (Belgrade, 1837), Zekhut u-Mishor (Smyrna, 1850), Zuf 
Devash (Leghorn, 1849), Shevet Mishor (Belgrade, 1837), Ma- 
tok la-Nefesh (Constantinople, 1828), Marpe la-Ezem (Con- 
stantinople, 1830), Matok mi-Devash (Jerusalem, 1842), Musar 
Haskel (Constantinople, 1830), and Minei Metikah (Leghorn, 
1848), sermons for the Sabbath. NURI FARHI, a native of Da- 
mascus, settled in *Alexandria after having studied in Paris. 
In Alexandria he engaged in commerce and wrote a history 
of the Jews in the town from its foundation until his own 
time, La Communauté Juive d’Alexandrie de l’Antiquité a nos 
Jours (1945). Another member of this family, JosEPH DAVID 
FARHI (1878-1945), became the president of the Jewish com- 
munity of Beirut. 

[Hayyim J. Cohen] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ben Zvi, Erez Yisrael, index. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: F Librecht, in: Magazin fuer die Literatur des Auslan- 
des (1850), 461-63, 503-4; T. Philipp, in: Cathedra, 34 (1985), 97-114; 
E. Shochetman, in: Asufot, 6 (1993), 161-209; idem, in: Asufot 11 
(1998), 281-308; Y. Harel, Bisfinot shel Esh la-Maarav, Temurot be- 
Yahadut Surya bi-Tekufat ha-Reformot ha-Ottomaniot 1840-1880 
(2003), index; J.M. Landau, Jews in Nineteenth-Century Egypt (1969), 
101, 338. 
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FARHI, DANIEL (1941-_), French reform rabbi. Farhi was 
born in Paris to a Jewish family of Turkish descent. He was 
hidden and protected by a Protestant family during the war, 
began rabbinical studies in 1959, and was ordained a rabbi 
in 1966. He chose to join the reform Union Libérale Israélite 
de France, France’s first liberal Jewish congregation, located 
in Paris and known as “rue Copernic,’ the street where its 
main synagogue is located. In 1970, he became first rabbi 
at the Copernic synagogue, a position that he left in 1977 to 
create a new liberal movement, the Mouvement Juif Libéral 
de France (MjLF), originally comprised of just 50 families 
and subsequently growing to a few hundred. Dedicated to 
the promotion of Reform Judaism, Farhi also emphasized in 
his rabbinical activity the importance of inter-religious dia- 
logue, especially with Islam and Christianity. Another main 
axis of Farhi’s concerns was the memory of the Shoah and its 
transmission, being himself an “enfant caché” (hidden child). 
Farhi was the first to introduce in France the celebration of 
Yom Ha-Shoah in 1990, with a 24-hour-long recitation of the 
names of French Jewish deportees and Holocaust victims. He 
worked in close association with Serge and Beate *Klarsfeld 
to foster public awareness of the Shoah. Farhi was imprisoned 
in Germany for trying to pursue Nazi criminals but managed 
to organize a number of pilgrimages to Auschwitz. He was 
eventually able to merge his two main concerns - religious 
dialogue and transmission of the Shoah - when he joined 
the inter-religious pilgrimage set up by Emile Shoufani, an 
Arab-Israeli priest from Nazareth, which brought together at 
Auschwitz Muslims, Christians, and Jews, Israeli and French. 
Farhi wrote several books on Israel and the transmission of 
Judaism (Parler aux enfants d’Israél), the problematics of lib- 
eral Judaism (Un judaisme dans le siécle), and the Shoah (Au 
dernier survivant), as well as two prayer books for Reform 
communities, Siddour Taher Libénou and Mahzor Anénou. 
Fahri also served on the editorial board of the MjJLF review, 
Tenoua-Le Mouvement. He was awarded several prestigious 
honors, including chevalier de lordre national du Mérite and 
chevalier de lordre national de la Légion d’honneur, a distinc- 
tion that he received in 1993 from Simone * Veil, state minister 
and Holocaust survivor. 

[Dror Franck Sullaper (24 ed.)] 


FARHI, GABRIEL (1968- ), French reform rabbi. Son 
of leading reform rabbi, Daniel *Farhi, Gabriel completed 
liberal rabbinical studies in London (Leo Baeck College), 
where he was ordained in 1996. Subsequently he was the 
rabbi of the MyLF-Est synagogue, an offshoot of the move- 
ment’s main congregation. An advisor to the BBc for Jewish 
affairs, Farhi also serves as the Israelite chaplain at the Georges 
Pompidou European hospital and headed there a think tank 
on medical ethics. He was the first non-Orthodox rabbi to 
be appointed as a chaplain in a French hospital. His keen 
interest for bioethics, his intimate knowledge of the me- 
dical world, and his proximity to the sick and suffering 
also led him to promote a liberal Jewish viewpoint on bio- 
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ethics as a teacher at the Faculties of Medicine in Reims and 


Paris. 
[Dror Franck Sullaper (24 ed.)] 


FARHI, MORIS (1935- _), writer, poet, and artist. Born in 
*Ankara, Farhi graduated from Robert College in *Istanbul 
in 1954 and from the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art in Lon- 
don in 1956. A British subject since 1964, he pursued an acting 
career for several years and began writing in the 1960s. Be- 
tween 1960 and 1983 he worked primarily in television, writ- 
ing numerous scripts for both the BBc and ITV. Many of his 
poems have appeared in various U.S. and international pub- 
lications. He became a member of English PEN in the mid- 
1970s and joined its Writers in Prison Committee in 1988. In 
2001 he was made a member of the Order of the British Em- 
pire in the Queen’s Birthday Honours List for “services to lit- 
erature.” In November 2001 he was elected a vice president of 
International PEN. He is a fellow of both the Royal Society of 
Literature and the Royal Geographical Society. His published 
works include The Pleasure of Your Death (1972); The Last of 
Days (1983), a thriller played out in the Middle East against 
the backdrop of Arab terrorism; Journey Through the Wil- 
derness (1989), dealing with a Holocaust survivor's search in 
South America for the Nazi who murdered his father; Chil- 
dren of the Rainbow (1999), about a gypsy survivor of Aus- 
chwitz; and Young Turk (2004), a series of interrelated stories 


set in *Turkey. 
[Rifat Bali (2™4 ed.)] 


FARIA, FRANCISCO DE (b. c. 1650), Marrano adventurer. 
Faria, who was born in Brazil, lived subsequently in Antwerp 
as an artist, in Holland as an officer in the army, and in Eng- 
land as an interpreter to the Portuguese embassy. In 1680, at 
the time of the so-called “Popish Plot,” he made some startling 
but unfounded disclosures accusing the Portuguese ambas- 
sador of having attempted to bribe him to murder the Earl of 
Shaftesbury and others. He was rewarded for his revelations, 
but subsequently disappeared from view. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Friedman, in: AJHSP, 20 (1911), 115-32 ( = 
his Early American Jews (1934), 127-45, 205-9); Roth, Mag Bibl, 125, 


248. 
[Cecil Roth] 


°FARINACCI, ROBERTO (1892-1945), leading antisem- 
ite in the Italian Fascist regime. A socialist until 1914, Fari- 
nacci became one of the founders of the Fascist movement 
in March 1919. He served as a member of the Gran Consiglio 
del Fascismo, as a member of parliament, and, between 1925 
and 1926, as Fascist Party secretary. Farinacci represented the 
fanatic and extremist element in the Fascist leadership. In 1921 
he founded a daily newspaper, Cremona Nuova, later renamed 
II Regime Fascista, which he edited until 1945. In this news- 
paper he advocated a strong line against the opponents of the 
regime, closer relations with Nazi Germany, and the adoption 
of a racist, antisemitic policy. From 1938 he was one of those 
who directed the Fascist government's racist policy. His anti- 
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semitic book, La Chiesa e gli Ebrei, was published in 1938. He 
also wrote Storia della rivoluzione fascista (3 vols., 1940). In 
July 1943 he fled to Germany, but later returned to Italy, where 
he was executed by Italian partisans in April 1945. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. de Felice, Storia degli ebrei italiani sotto il 
fascismo (1961); Roth, Italy, 522, 525; Milano, Italia, 691; P. Pellicano, 
Ecco il diavolo, Israele! (1938); Starr, in: JsOs, 1 (1939), 105-24. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Fornari, Mussolinis Gadfly: Roberto Farinacci 
(1971); U.A. Grimaldi, Farinacci, il piu fascista (1972); R.A. Rozzi, I 


cremonesi e Farinacci (1991). 
[Daniel Carpi] 


FARISSOL, ABRAHAM BEN MORDECAI (c. 1451-c. 1525), 
Bible commentator, geographer, and polemicist. Born in Avi- 
gnon, Abraham spent most of his life in Ferrara, Italy, where 
he did most of his work, and in Mantua. He served as a cantor, 
and for many years as a copyist, a task he performed with great 
devotion and care. It seems that he was highly regarded by the 
Jews of Ferrara, for they chose him to represent Judaism before 
the duke of Ferrara in a religious dispute with two Domini- 
can monks. Farissol’s main works are (1) Pirhei Shoshannim, a 
short commentary on the Torah, which was never printed but 
is extant in manuscript; a commentary on Ecclesiastes, also in 
manuscript; and a commentary on the Book of Job, printed 
in the Bomberg Bible (Venice 1516-17). (2) Magen Avraham, 
a work dedicated to the defense of Judaism in religious dis- 
putes, and containing in two separate chapters, polemical at- 
tacks against Christianity and Islam. Most of the work is based 
upon the writings of earlier medieval Hebrew polemicists, 
but parts were influenced by the author’s own experience in 
the dispute in Ferrara. The work is still extant in manuscript. 
(3) Iggeret Orhot Olam, his most famous and most important 
work, is the first modern Hebrew work on geography (Ferrara 
1524; Venice 1586; and many subsequent printings). Each of its 
30 chapters deals with a certain geographical area or subject. 
In addition, many cosmological and historical matters are also 
treated. The author collected all the evidence he could regard- 
ing Jewish settlements in each country. The inclusion ofa de- 
scription of the New World makes Farissol the first Hebrew 
writer to deal in detail with the newly-discovered America. 
The 14 chapter of Iggeret Orhot Olam, which deals mainly 
with the settlements of the *Ten Lost Tribes, is of special in- 
terest. According to Farissol’s introduction to this chapter, it 
is clear that what moved him to undertake this investigation 
was the appearance in Italy in 1523 of David *Reuveni, many 
of whose descriptions are included in this work. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat Bod, 689-90; Benjacob, 
Ozar, 9 no. 189, 296 no. 490; Graetz, Hist, 4 (1894), 411-3; Waxman, 
Literature, 2 (19607), 485-7, 556. 


FARISSOL, JACOB BEN HAYYIM (Comprat [Comprado], 
Vidal Farissol; b. 1405?), Provencal Hebrew poet and philo- 
sophical commentator. At the age of 17 Farissol wrote Beit 
Yaakov (Ms.), a commentary to Judah Halevi’s Kuzari, based 
on the lectures of his teacher Solomon b. Menahem Frat 
Maimon; this commentary is in many ways similar to those 
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of his fellow students, Solomon b. Judah (Solomon Vivas) and 
Nethanel Caspi. His commentary, like those of his fellow stu- 
dents, is important for the understanding and establishing of 
the Hebrew text of the Kuzari. In the summer of 1453 Faris- 
sol was in Avignon and is apparently identical with the poet 
Jacob who, in a piyyut (Mi Kamokha) for Hoshana Rabba, tells 
of a thwarted Jewish persecution on Sept. 15, 1443. He also is 
the author of a liturgical poem (Tamid) for the eve of the Day 
of Atonement. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Lit Poesie, 525; Literaturblatt des Ori- 
ents, 10 (1849), 343; HB, 7 (1864), 27; 16 (1876), 127, no. 2; Steinsch- 
neider, Katalog... Berlin, 2 pt. 1 (1878), 110-5, no. 124, 141 (specimen 
of text); idem, Polemische und apologetische Literatur... (1877), 351; 
Gross, Gal Jud, 6-7; ZHB, 13 (1909), 30. 

[Jefim (Hayyim) Schirmann] 


FARJEON, BENJAMIN LEOPOLD (1838-1903), English 
novelist. Farjeon, who was born in London into an Ortho- 
dox family of North African origin, went to Australia at the 
age of 17. He eventually became editor and part owner of the 
first daily newspaper in New Zealand, the Otago Daily Times. 
Returning to England in 1868, he published his first novel, 
Grif (1870), a story of Australian life, which became his best- 
known work. Farjeon modeled his work on Dickens and later 
on Wilkie Collins, first writing Christmas pieces and then 
mystery stories. His 40 novels included several with Jew- 
ish subjects, among them Solomon Isaacs (1877), Fair Jewess 
and Aaron the Jew (1894), Miriam Rozella (1897), and Pride 
of Race (1900). He portrayed Jews sympathetically, but was 
inclined to sentimentality. Farjeon married Margaret Jeffer- 
son, daughter of a famous American actor, and three of their 
children — who had no connection with the Jewish commu- 
nity — were well-known writers. JOSEPH JEFFERSON FARJEON 
(1883-1955) wrote novels, plays, and The Compleat Smuggler 
(1938). HERBERT FARJEON (1887-1945) was drama critic for 
several London papers and wrote light verse and revues. 
ELEANOR FARJEON (1881-1965) wrote fiction, verse for chil- 
dren and, with her brother Herbert, a comedy, The Two Bou- 
quets (1936). She was the author of the famous hymn, “Morn- 
ing Has Broken,” which has in recent years become a popular 
hit song. Her depiction of her early life, A Nursery in the Nine- 
ties, gives a warm portrayal of her father. On her death, the 
Children’s Book Circle of England established an annual award 
in her honor. Her brother, HARRY FARJEON (1878-1948), was 
a well-known composer of light classical music. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.E Modder, Jew in the Literature of England 
(1939), 311-7. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Cheyette, “From Apology to 
Revolt: Benjamin Farjeon, Amt Levy, and the Post-Emacipation Jew- 
ish Novel, “ in: JHSET, 29 (1982-86), 253-66; A. 1. Farjeon, Morning 
Has Broken: A Biography of Eleanor Farjeon (1986); D.M. Blakelock, 
Eleanor: Portrait of a Farjeon (1966); ODNB online for Benjamin Far- 
jeon and Eleanor Frajeon. 


FARKAS, LADISLAUS (Wilhelm; 1904-1948), Israel phys- 
ical chemist. Farkas was born in Dunaszerdahely, Slovakia, 
the son of a pharmacist. From 1928 he worked at the Kaiser 
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Wilhelm Institute for Physical Chemistry in Berlin-Dahlem 
as assistant to Fritz Haber. On the advent of Nazism in 1933, 
Farkas moved to Cambridge and in 1934 joined the staff of 
the Sieff Institute in Rehovot and of the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem, where he was subsequently appointed pro- 
fessor of physical chemistry. He was killed in an air crash 
while on his way to the U.S. to buy scientific equipment. 
He left his mark on a generation of students who were later 
among Israel’s outstanding chemists. Farkas’ research covered 
photochemistry, gas reactions, combustion, the chemistry 
of parahydrogen and heavy hydrogen, and the recovery of 
bromine and the reactions of its compounds. During World 
War 11, he acted as secretary of the Scientific Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Palestine War Supply Board and was instru- 
mental in developing local production methods for essential 
chemicals from the resources of the Dead Sea. He laid the 
foundations for the establishment of the Research Council 
of Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Farkas and E.P. Wigner, L. Farkas Memo- 


rial Volume (1952). 
[Samuel Aaron Miller] 


FARKAS, RUTH (née Lewis; 1906-1996), U.S. sociologist 
and diplomat. Farkas was born in New York and gained de- 
grees in education from New York University (B.A. and Ed.D.) 
and Columbia (M.A. in sociology, 1932). She was a sociology 
instructor at the New York University School of Education 
from 1945 to 1955, and in 1962, she was appointed director of 
the William Allison White Psychoanalytical Institute, and be- 
came chairman of President's Advisory Council of the New 
York University Graduate School of Social Work. 

As a sociologist and educator she came to the attention 
of Secretary of State Dean Rusk and was appointed a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of the U.S. National Com- 
mission for UNESCO and of the Department of State Foreign 
Service Selection Board. She was also consultant sociologist 
to the U.S. delegations to the International Conference on 
Eradication of Illiteracy in Iran (1965) and the International 
Conference of the Status and Rights of Women in Helsinki 
(1967). She served as chief delegate to the Conference of the 
Pan-Pacific Southeast Asia Women’s Association in Australia 
in 1961 and in New Zealand in 1972. Farkas was a member of 
the President’s Special Education committee for Dissemina- 
tion of Human Rights and of the President’s Committee for 
the Handicapped. She served on Governor Rockefeller’s New 
York State Women’s Advisory Council and on the Council of 
the Child Study Association of America, and was the recipient 
of a number of awards for work with the handicapped and the 
aged. From 1965 she served as Consultant for Personnel and 
Public Relations of Alexander’s Incorporated, founded by her 
husband, George Farkas. 

She was involved in many philanthropic activities 
through the Role Foundation, which she established in 1967. 
Farkas served as United States ambassador to Luxembourg 
from 1973 to 1976. In 1982 she was honored by Columbia 
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University’s Teachers College with a Distinguished Alumni 
Award. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Morin, Her Excellency (1995). 


FARMERS’ FEDERATION OF ISRAEL (Hitahadut ha-Ik- 
karim be-Yisrael), an association of private farmers in Israel. 
It grew out of the Union of Moshavot in Judea and Samaria, 
which was founded in 1920 with a membership of seven vil- 
lages. The Federation is concerned with the professional, eco- 
nomic, cultural and social problems of its members and rep- 
resents them vis-a-vis government agencies on marketing, 
taxation, transportation, and similar questions. By 1970 it had 
local branches in the form of agricultural committees or co- 
operatives in 42 villages, and members in some 60 other vil- 
lages were assisted through its institutions; its total member- 
ship was over 8,000 families. The Federation worked through 
14 associations for specific branches of agriculture and a num- 
ber of affiliated companies, including mortgage and benefit 
funds, and companies for supply, marketing, and transporta- 
tion. Also affiliated were 80 agricultural, 10 citrus-growing, 
and 11 transportation cooperatives, the Pardess citrus-grow- 
ers’ syndicate and the wine-growers’ association of Rishon le- 
Zion and Zikhron Yaakov. The Federation maintained an ag- 
ricultural secondary school at Pardes Hannah and supported 
youth and sports clubs. It was among the founders of Kuppat 
Holim Ammamit (People’s Sick Fund; now Kuppat Holim 
Me'uhedet) which provides medical care for its members. It 
took the initiative in expanding a number of older moshavot 
through the absorption of new settlers and assisted in found- 
ing several new moshavim. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bustenai (weekly, 1929-39); Ikkarei Yis- 
rael (monthly, 1959- ); Ikkarei Yisrael-Sefer ha-Shanah (Yearbook, 


1950- ). 
[Gedalyah Elkoshi] 


FARO, city in S. Portugal, Algrave province. Jews were orga- 
nized there as a community in the 15> century. The first book 
to be printed in Portugal, the Hebrew Pentateuch, in square 
type and vocalized, was published in Faro in 1487 by Don 
Samuel Porteira (see *Incunabula). By 1494 (or 1496?) the 
Porteiras had printed at least 14 Talmud tractates, of which 
fragments only have survived. At the expulsion from Portugal 
in 1497 David Porteira went to Pesaro (Italy) where he con- 
tinued printing Talmud tractates. Traces of the Farense type 
can also be found in Fez. Members of a Faro family (Marra- 
nos?) lived in Bayonne, London, Dublin, and Jamaica in the 
17 and 18" centuries. At the beginning of the 19"* century 
Jews again settled in Faro; a cemetery was opened in 1820, 
and a synagogue in 1850. Early in the 20 century the com- 
munity comprised about 50 families. In 1970 there were no 
more than five Jews living in the whole province, and the two 
synagogues were in disuse. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Kayserling, Geschichte der Juden in Por- 
tugal (1867), index; J. Mendes dos Remedios, Os judeus em Portugal 
(1895), index; S. Seligmann, in: zHB, 12 (1908), 16-19; M.B. Amzalak, 
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Tipografia Hebraica em Portugal... (1922), 19-21; J. Bloch, in: Bulletin 
of the New York Public Library, 42 (1938), 26ff. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
PHY: J.E. Mascarenhas, Dos documentos arqueoldgicos recentemente 
achados sobre os judeus no Algarve, (1980); J.M. Abecassis, in: Anais 
do Municipio de Faro; Boletim Cultural, 15 (1985), 45-74; idem, in: 
Memorias da Academia das Ciéncias de Lisboa, 25 (1986), 439-534; A. 
Iria, in: Memorias da Academia das Ciéncias, 25 (1986), 293-438. 


FASSUTA, Christian-Arab village in western Upper Galilee, 
Israel, 3 mi. (5 km.) northeast of Ma‘alot, identified with Mif- 
shata where the priestly family of Harim settled after the de- 
struction of the Second Temple. In the Middle Ages, the vil- 
lage is mentioned by the poet Eliezer ha-Kallir. Cave tombs, 
parts of ancient buildings, and cisterns have been found at 
the site. Its inhabitants, most of whom belong to the Greek- 
Catholic (Uniate) faith, are engaged principally in growing 
olives, deciduous fruit, and tobacco. The village's jurisdiction 
extends over 0.3 sq. mi. (0.785 sq. km.). In 2002 its popula- 
tion was 2,860. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Ben Zvi, Shear Yashuv (1927), 140ff. 


[Efraim Orni] 


FAST, HOWARD MELVIN (1914-2003), U.S. author, best 
known for his imaginative historical novels as well as detective 
fiction published under the name E.V. Cunningham. Fallen 
Angel (1951) was published under the name of Walter Ericson. 
Born and educated in New York City, Fast spent the Depres- 
sion years of the 1930s working in many parts of the U.S. at 
various jobs. Some early novels had no success, but in 1937 his 
story The Children attracted favorable notice when it appeared 
in Story magazine. When his Place in the City was published 
in the same year, Fast quickly gained recognition. A number 
of his works deal with American history, notably Conceived 
in Liberty (1939), The Unvanquished (1942), Citizen Tom Paine 
(1943), Freedom Road (1944), and April Morning (1961). Fast 
also wrote on themes involving injustice, as in The Passion of 
Sacco and Vanzetti (1953), and on oppression as in The Last 
Frontier (1942), an epic account of an American Indian tribe’s 
attempted flight to Canada and in Spartacus (1952). During 
the years 1943-56 Fast was an active member of the American 
Communist Party, and in 1950 he was jailed for contempt of 
Congress. One of the leading American leftist writers of the 
19508, he was awarded the Stalin Peace Prize in 1953. The later 
excesses of the Stalin regime disillusioned him, however, and 
he explained his break with Communism in The Naked God 
(1957). Despite his political activities, Fast wrote a number of 
books on Jewish themes, including Haym Salomon: Son of Lib- 
erty (1941), a young people's biography of the American Revo- 
lution’s financier. Two other historical works were Romance of 
a People (1941) and a Picture-Book History of the Jews (1942), 
written in collaboration with his wife. My Glorious Brothers 
(1949), generally considered one of Fast’s outstanding novels, 
retells the story of the Maccabean revolt, while Moses, Prince 
of Egypt (1958) was planned as the first of a series of works on 
the life of the great lawgiver. In his “Immigrants” novels, Fast 
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studies, against a vast sweep of modern American history, be- 
ginning with the last part of the 19 century, the interweav- 
ing destinies and social mobility of immigrant families, one 
of them being the Levy progeny. Fast’s television scriptwrit- 
ing resulted in his receiving an Emmy award from the U.S. 
National Academy of Television Arts and Sciences in 1977. 
His autobiography, Being Red, appeared in 1990. His novel 
‘The Bridge Builder’s Story (1995) traces a young gentile man’s 
acceptance of his own life as he finds understanding through 
identification with both the suffering and survival of Jews in 
the Holocaust. Scott Waring’s maturation, achieved through 
analysis, is a liberation from the past and an ability to create 
a life that comports with this new-found freedom. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Current Biography (April, 1943) s.v. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Macdonald, Howard Fast: A Criticial Com- 
panion (1996). 

[Harold U. Ribalow / Rohan Saxena and Lewis Fried (2"4 ed.)] 


FASTING AND FAST DAYS, the precept (or custom) of re- 
fraining from eating and drinking. 


In the Bible 

Although the origins of the ritual of fasting are obscure, sev- 
eral current theories claim that it originated as (1) a spiritual 
preparation for partaking of a sacred meal (WR. Smith); 
(2) a method for inducing a state of susceptibility to visions 
(E.B. Tylor); and (3) a means of providing new vitality during 
periods of human or natural infertility (T.H. Gaster). Scrip- 
tural citations have been adduced to support all these theo- 
ries, but fasting in the Bible clearly emerged in response to 
more spiritual needs. The Hebrew root for fasting, zwm (D138), 
can be used both as a verb and a noun, e.g., “David fasted a 
fast” (11 Sam. 12:16), a meaning verified in the next verse: 
“he ate no food.” A synonymous idiom ‘innah nefesh (lit. 
“afflict the body”) includes fasting as part of a general regi- 
men of abstinence, a broader meaning confirmed by the fol- 
lowing: 

(a) laws annulling women’s vows and oaths that contain 
the phrase “all self-denying oaths to afflict her body” (Num. 
30:14, cf. verses 3, 7, 10-13), referring to all forms of abstinence, 
not just fasting; (b) Daniel, who expressly “afflicts himself” 
(Dan. 10:12) not only by abstaining from choice food, meat, 
and wine (in biblical terminology, he is not actually fasting) 
but also from anointing himself (10:3); and (c) the example of 
King David, who, in addition to fasting, sleeps on the ground, 
does not change his clothes, and refrains from anointing and 
washing (11 Sam. 12:16-20, though the term ‘innah nefesh is ab- 
sent). In biblical poetry zwm and ‘innah nefesh are parallel but 
not synonymous. Indeed, one verse (Isa. 58:5) indicates that it 
is rather the root zwm which has taken on the broader sense 
of ‘innah nefesh: “.. that a man should bow his head like a bul- 
rush and make his bed on sackcloth and ashes, is this what 
you calla fast...?” Thus, the rabbis declare that ‘innah nefesh, 
enjoined for the *Day of Atonement (Lev. 16:29, 31; 23:27-32), 
consists not only of fasting but of other forms of self-denial 
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such as abstention from “washing, anointing, wearing shoes, 
and cohabitation” (Yoma 8:1; cf. Targ. Jon., Lev. 16:29). 

Fasting is attested in the oldest strata of biblical litera- 
ture and there can be no doubt that spontaneous fasting was 
widespread from earliest times both among individuals and 
groups. In the ritual practiced in the First Temple, fasting was 
clearly a permanent feature (Isa. 1:13, lxx; Jer. 36:9, “before the 
Lord”; cf. Joel 1:14; 2:15-17). The death of a national leader (e.g., 
King Saul) could initiate a day-long fast (11 Sam. 1:12), or, al- 
ternatively, the fast might be observed for seven days (1 Sam. 
31:13). The authority to proclaim a public fast was vested in the 
elders of the local community, who, however, could be pres- 
sured by the royal palace to proclaim a fast (e.g., for Naboth’s 
undoing, 1 Kings 21:8-12). 

The purposes of fasting are various. Its most widely at- 
tested function, for the community as well as the individual, 
is to avert or terminate a calamity by eliciting God’s compas- 
sion. For example, God mitigates Ahab’s punishment because 
he fasted and humbled himself (1 Kings 21:27-29). King David 
fasted in the hope that “the Lord will be gracious to me and 
the boy will live. But now that he is dead why should I fast?” 
(11 Sam. 12:22-23). Many other passages also indicate the use 
of fasting as a means of winning divine forgiveness (e.g., Ps. 
35:13; 69:11; Ezra 10:6), implying that fasting is basically an act 
of penance, a ritual expression of remorse, submission, and 
supplication. 

Fasting was practiced as a preparation for communing 
with the spirits of the dead or with the Deity, as when Saul 
fasted the day before the appearance of Samuel’s apparition 
(1 Sam. 28:20). To be vouchsafed a theophany, Moses fasted 
for as long as 40 days (Ex. 34:28 [twice, according to Deut. 9:9, 
18]; Elijah, 1 Kings 19:8). On the two occasions when Daniel's 
prayers were answered by means of a vision (Dan. 9:20ff.; 
10:7ff.), his preparatory rituals included fasting (Dan. 9:3; 
10:3). That death occasioned a fast is implied by the couriers’ 
surprise when King David refused to fast after the death of the 
infant son born to him by Bath-Sheba (11 Sam. 12:21). 

When a calamity, human or natural, threatened or struck 
a whole community, a public fast was proclaimed. Thus, Israel 
observed fasts in its wars against Benjamin (Judg. 20:26), the 
Philistines (1 Sam. 7:6; 14:24), and its Transjordanian enemies 
(11 Chron. 20:3); similarly fasts were observed in the hope of 
averting annihilation by the Babylonians (Jer. 36:3, 9; see be- 
low) and by the Persians (Esth. 4:3, 16). The purpose of fasts 
during wartime was to seek God’s direct intervention (e.g., 
1 Sam. 7:9 ff.) or advice as transmitted through an oracle (e.g., 
Judg. 20:26-28). Fasting served as a means of supplicating God 
to end a famine caused by a plague of locusts (Joel 1:14; 2:12, 
15), and to alleviate the oppression of foreign rule (Neh. 9:1). 
As a preventive or intercessory measure, fasting was used to 
avert the threat of divine punishment, exemplified by the fast 
declared for Naboth’s alleged cursing of God (1 Kings 21:9) and 
after Jonah’s prophecy of Nineveh’s doom (3:5). 

The biblical evidence thus far cited indicates that fast- 
ing, both individual and collective, was a spontaneous reac- 
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tion to exigencies. In the pre-exilic period there is no record 
of specific fast days in the annual calendar (except the Day of 
Atonement), although some Bible critics even conjecture that 
this, too, was originally an emergency rite and was fixed on the 
tenth of Tishri only at the end of the First Temple. There is a 
record of a fast day in Jeremiah’s time (Jer. 36:3 ff.), but this too 
originated as an emergency rite (“a fast day was proclaimed,’ 
verse 9) and was not repeated. That portion of Deutero-Isa- 
iah which describes a fast (Isa. 58:3ff.) became the haftarah 
reading for the Day of Atonement morning service, but the 
text can hardly be speaking of an observance of the Day of 
Atonement (cf. v. 4). 

Fixed fast days are first mentioned by the post-Exilic 
prophet Zechariah who proclaims the word of the Lord thus: 
“The fast of the fourth month, the fast of the fifth, the fast of 
the seventh and the fast of the tenth...” (Zech. 8:19; cf. 7:3, 5). 
Jewish tradition has it that these fasts commemorate the criti- 
cal events which culminated in the destruction of the Temple: 
the tenth of Tevet (the tenth month), the beginning of the 
siege of Jerusalem; the 17** of Tammuz (the fourth month), 
the breaching of the walls; the ninth of Av (the fifth month), 
when the Temple was destroyed; and the third of Tishri (the 
seventh month), when Gedaliah, the Babylonian-appointed 
governor of Judah, was assassinated. Some scholars maintain 
that these fast days are much older, marking the beginning of 
a Lenten period which preceded the seasonal festivals, and to 
which only later tradition affixed the events of the national 
catastrophe. It is argued that the historical basis for the four 
fast days coinciding with the events ascribed to them is weak 
in the light of present knowledge. Jeremiah dates the destruc- 
tion of the First Temple to the tenth of Av (52:12ff.), whereas 
11 Kings claims the seventh (25:8 ff.); there is, however, no bib- 
lical witness for the ninth. It is surprising that a permanent fast 
day was proclaimed for the murder of Gedaliah, who was a 
Babylonian puppet and not a member of the House of David. 
Lastly, there is no scriptural authority for the 17" of Tammuz 
as the date for the breaching of the walls of Jerusalem. 

Nevertheless, the claim of the Book of Zechariah (e.g., 
7:5) that the four fasts were instituted upon the destruction 
of the state cannot be discounted. If, as it is now suggested, 
the fast recorded in Jeremiah was prompted by the sacking 
of Ashkelon (November/December 604 B.c.E.) and by the 
similar fate which threatened Jerusalem, it is then conceiv- 
able that four different fast days sprang up simultaneously as 
a reaction to the trauma of destruction and exile. Moreover, 
would Zechariah have been asked whether the fasts should 
be abolished if the historical reality of the Second Temple had 
not rendered them meaningless? Indeed, the people consulted 
the prophet Zechariah about abolishing the fasts only when 
the Second Temple was approaching completion (Zech. 7:1; 
cf. Ezra 6:15), a time which coincided with the end of the 70 
years of exile predicted by Jeremiah (Zech. 7:5; cf. Jer. 25:12). 
There is no need to look for other reasons to account for the 
proclamation of the fasts than the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the Temple. 
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Thus, fasting, a spontaneous phenomenon in the days 
of the First Temple, may have entered the calendar as a regu- 
lar and recurring event only after the exile. Finally, fasting as 
a discipline, a routine for the pious, is attested only in post- 
biblical times in the Apocrypha, Pseudepigrapha, and Qum- 


ran literature. 
[Jacob Milgrom] 


Second Temple Period 

During the Second Temple period, daily or biweekly fastings 
were practiced for reasons of *asceticism, especially among 
women (Judith 8:6; Luke 2:37; TJ, Hag 2:2, 77d), but also 
among men (Luke 18:12; Mark 2:18), or in preparation for an 
apocalyptic revelation (Dan. 10:3, 12; ii Bar. 12:5; 20:5-21:1; 43:33 
iv Ezra 5:13-20; 6:35; Sanh. 65b; TJ, Kil. 9:4, 32b). The Jewish lit- 
erature of the Second Temple period also advocates fasting as 
a way of atonement for sins committed either unintentionally 
(Ps. of Sol. 3:9) or even deliberately (Test. Patr., Sim. 3:4), or 
to prevent them (ibid., Joseph 3:4; 4:8; 10:1-2). These reasons 
for fasting were strengthened by the destruction of the Second 
Temple and even more by the repression of the *Bar Kokhba 
revolt and the subsequent religious persecutions. 


Fasting Laws and Customs 

The laws of fasting detailed in talmudic literature and by hal- 
akhic authorities (Maim. Yad, Taaniyyot, 4; Tur and Sh. Ar., 
OH, 579) have basically not changed from the biblical period. 
Founded on very ancient popular and spontaneous customs, 
they were, in the main, like the reasons for fasting, not peculiar 
to the Jewish people, but current in the whole of the ancient 
Near East. The description of a public fast held by the Phoe- 
nicians of Carthage, at the end of the second century b.c.e. 
(Tertullian, De jejuniis 16), is almost identical to descriptions 
of fasts in the Bible, in Second Temple literature, and in rab- 
binic sources. 

The fast was accompanied by prayer (during the First 
Temple period sacrifices were offered) and confession of sins 
(Judg. 20:26; 1 Sam. 7:6; Ezra 10:1). From the Second Temple 
period onward, the public fast was also accompanied by the 
reading of the Torah (Neh. 9:3). On solemn fasts (Ta’an. 4:1; 
Tosef. Taan. 4:1), four prayers — Shaharit, Hazot (“noon”), 
Minhah, and Ne’ilat Shearim — were recited as well as Maariv. 
The *Amidah of the fast day consisted of 24 benedictions - “the 
eighteen of every day, to which another six were added” (Taan. 
2:2-4; Hemdah Genuzah (1863), nos. 160-1; Tur, OH, 579) — and 
the liturgy was elaborated with special passages of supplica- 
tion (Anenu — “Answer us!” Taan. 14a), selihot, and prayers 
for mercy. The central part of the service was the sounding 
of the shofar (Joel 2:1) or the hazozerot (“trumpets”; 1 Macc. 
3:54), trumpets (as main instruments) accompanied by horns 
(RH 3:4; Tosef. to RH 3:3). The blowing of shofarot and trum- 
pets was performed in a different manner in the Temple and 
on the Temple Mount from the other localities (RH 27a; Taan. 
16b); the exact procedure, however, is not known. (According 
to one opinion, there was no blowing outside the Temple area 
at all; see Ta’an. 2:45.) During the Middle Ages, in some Jew- 
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ish communities, shofarot were sounded, in others, trumpets 
(see Beit Yosef to Tur, OH, 579). 

Prayers were generally held in the open (11 Chron. 20:5; 
Judith 4:11) and all the people humiliated themselves publicly 
by tearing their clothes, wearing sackcloth (1 Kings 21:27; Joel 
2:13; Ps. 35:13; Judith 4:10, 8:5), and putting ashes or earth on 
their heads (Isa. 58:5; Neh. 9:1; Joseph and Asenath, 10). The 
cemetery was also visited. (For the various ways in which these 
customs were understood see TJ, Taan. 2:1, 65a; Taan. 16a.) The 
humiliation was applied even to the most holy objects; at times 
also the priests (Joel 1:13; Judith 4:14-15), the king (Jonah 3:6), 
or the nasi (Taan. 2:1) wore sackcloth and ashes. There were 
those who covered even the altar with sackcloth (Judith 4:12), 
and the ark, containing the Torah scrolls, was taken into the 
street and covered with ashes (Taan. 2:1). During the mass as- 
sembly (Joel 2:16; Judith 4:11), one of the elders would rebuke 
the people and the affairs of the community were investigated 
in order to determine who was the cause of the evil (1 Kings 
21:9-13; Taan. 2:1; Taan. 12b). 

In many places young children and animals were obliged 
to fast - a practice which prevailed not only among other na- 
tions (Jonah 3:5, 7; TJ, Taan. 2:1, 65b) but even in Israel (Ju- 
dith 4:9-11; Pseudo-Philo’s Liber Antiquitatum Biblicarum 
30:4-5; concerning the participation of the young children 
cf. 11 Chron. 20:13; Joel 2:16). The sages, however, exempted 
young children (and animals), the sick, those obliged to pre- 
serve their strength, and, in most cases, pregnant and nursing 
women (Tosef. to Taan. 2:12; 3:2). 

There is some similarity, especially in the case of the 
solemn fasts, between the customs of fasting and those of 
*mourning. On ordinary fast days only food and drink were 
prohibited, while on the important ones washing (for plea- 
sure), anointing, the wearing of shoes (for pleasure), and co- 
habitation were also forbidden. People also refrained from 
work on these days (some, who were stricter, considered work 
to be absolutely prohibited (TJ, Taan. 1:6, 64c)) and shops were 
closed (Ta’an. 1:5-6). It was also customary for some to sleep 
on the ground (11 Sam. 12:16). 

Ordinary fast days lasted for the duration of the daylight 
hours; the important fasts were a full 24 hours. Fasts were held 
either for one day or sometimes for a series of three or seven 
days; occasionally even daily for a continued period. (Taan. 
1:5-6; cf. also e.g., Judith 4:13). In exceptional cases, fasts were 
also held on the Sabbath and the festivals, but it was usually 
forbidden to fast on those days; some authorities also forbade 
fasting on the eve of the Sabbath, of festivals, and of the New 
Moon. In order not to mar the celebration of joyful events in 
Jewish history, Hananiah b. Hezekiah b. Garon (first century 
c.E.) compiled the *Megillat Taanit (“Scroll of Fasting”) which 
lists 35 commemorative dates on which a public fast could not 
be proclaimed. In time, however, the Megillat Taanit was ab- 
rogated. It was customary to hold public fast days on Mon- 
days and Thursdays (Tosef. to Ta’an. 2:4); individuals, how- 
ever, especially after the destruction of the Temple, took upon 
themselves to fast every Monday and Thursday (Ta’an. 12a). 
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The halakhah is that in such cases the individual, in contrast 
to the community, has to commit himself to fast during the 
afternoon of the preceding day (ibid.). It was also possible to 
fast for a specific number of hours (Ta’an. 11b-12a). On some 
occasions, the fast was not a total one, but people refrained 
only from meat, wine, anointment with oil, and other plea- 
sures (Cowley, Aramaic, no. 30; Dan. 10:3; Test. Patr., Reu. 
1:10; Judah 15:4; iv Ezra 9:24; as well as generally in talmudic 
literature and in that of the Middle Ages). 


The Purpose and Conception of Fasting 

In the ancient Near East, prayer and fasting were advocated 
as a means to have one’s requests fulfilled by the gods (Ahikar, 
Armenian version, 2:49, from where, it appears, the idea was 
derived in Tobit, short version, 2:8; cf. also Test. Patr., Ben. 
1:4). The Bible emphasizes that the fast is not an end in itself 
but only a means through which man can humble his heart 
and repent for his sins; his repentance must manifest itself in 
his deeds (Joel 2:13; Jonah 3:8). The idea is especially stressed 
in Isaiah (58:3 ff.) where the contrast is made between a fast 
which is not accompanied by any real repentance, and which 
is therefore unacceptable to God, and the true fast which 
leads to God’s merciful forgiveness: “Is not this the fast that I 
have chosen? To loose the fetters of wickedness, To undo the 
bands of the yoke, and to let the oppressed go free... Is it not 
to deal thy bread to the hungry, and that thou bring the poor 
that are cast out to thy house? When thou seest the naked, 
that thou cover him... Then shalt thou call, and the Lord will 
answer.” 

The Second Temple period literature also stressed that a 
fast without sincere repentance is valueless and senseless (Test. 
Patr., Ash. 2:8; 4:3; cf. ibid., Joseph 3:5 — in addition to the fast, 
Joseph gave his food to the poor and the sick). In the Second 
Temple period fasting was also seen as an “ascetic exercise” 
which serves to purify man and bring him closer to God. This 
appears to have been the original significance of the fasts of 
the members of the *maamadot (Taan. 4:2-3 (supplement); cf. 
*Theophrastus on the Jews who fasted during the offering of 
the sacrifices, and Philo on the Day of Atonement). This con- 
ception of fasting closely resembles the concept of complete 
abstinence and asceticism whose purpose is to induce ecstasy 
and apocalyptic visions and is found not only in the apoca- 
lyptic literature of the Second Temple period (the *Qumran 
sect seems to have held a “fast” day of which little is known), 
but also among certain circles of talmudic rabbis, especially 
after the destruction of the Temple. This “philosophy” led to 
an exaggerated propagation of fasting which, in turn, aroused 
a sharp counteraction in general rabbinic literature; the rab- 
bis condemned ascetic women, especially widows and “fast- 
ing maids” (TJ, Sot. 3:4, 19a). R. *Yose even went further and 
declared: “The individual has no right to afflict himself by 
fasting, lest he become a burden on the community which 
will then have to provide for him” (Tosef. Ta’an. 2:12); as did 
*Samuel, according to whose opinion “Whoever fasts is called 
a sinner” (Taan. 11a). 
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‘The study of the Torah is of greater importance than fast- 
ing and therefore “a scholar has no right to fast because, in 
doing so, he decreases the work of heaven” (Ta’an. 11a-b). This 
led to a trend in the halakhah which sought to limit even pub- 
lic fasts and their severity, emphasizing however at the same 
time the original significance of fasting - good deeds and 
repentance. It found expression in *Saadiah Gaon’s opinion 
(Ketav ha-Tokhehah ve-ha-Hazharah - “Letter of Reproach 
and Warning”) that rather than keep a voluntary (or vowed) 
fast, it is preferable for a person to desist from committing a 
sin. Fasting was widely practiced by the mystics and the kab- 
balists, especially by *Hasidei Ashkenaz, but the latter-day 
Hasidim were opposed to the idea. 

In modern times, except for the Day of Atonement 
and the Ninth of *Av, which are the two major fast days, other 
statutory fasts seem to lack general appeal. Orthodox au- 
thorities have, therefore, tried to reinvest some fast days with 
more relevant meaning (e.g., declaring the Tenth of *Tevet as 
a fast day to commemorate those who perished during the 
Nazi persecutions and whose *yahrzeit is unknown) but to 
no great avail. The extension of Jewish sovereignty over the 
entire city of Jerusalem (1967) has increased the tendency to 
abolish the fast days of the Third of Tishri (Fast of Gedaliah), 
the Tenth of Tevet, and the 17» of *Tammuz (but not the 
Ninth of *Av). Reform Judaism recognizes only one manda- 
tory fast - the Day of Atonement. Its general attitude toward 
other fast days (public or private) is negative, based upon 
Isaiah 58:3-8. 


[Moshe David Herr] 


Classification of Fasts 

Fast days fall into three main categories: (1) fasts decreed in 
the Bible or instituted to commemorate biblical events; (2) 
fasts decreed by the rabbis; (3) private fasts. 


(1) FASTS DECREED OR MENTIONED IN THE BIBLE. The Day 
of Atonement (Yom Kippur) on which it is commanded “Ye 
shall afflict your souls” so that the individual may be cleansed 
from sins (Lev. 16:29-31; 23:27-32; Num. 29:7ff.); this is the 
only fast ordained in the Pentateuch. 

The Ninth of Av (Tishah be-Av), a day of mourning for 
the destruction of the First and Second Temples (see Jer. 
52:12-13 where, however, the date is given as the Tenth), and 
other calamitous occasions. 

The 17 of Tammuz, in commemoration of the breach- 
ing of the walls of Jerusalem in the First Temple period (Jer. 
39:2 where the date is the 9») and *Titus breaching the walls 
of Jerusalem, and of other calamities which befell the Jewish 
people (Taan. 4:6, Ta’an. 28b, also Sh. Ar., OH, 549:2). 

The Tenth of Tevet, in memory of the siege of Jerusalem 
by *Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon (11 Kings 25:1-2, Jer. 
52:4ff.; Ezek. 24:1-2). 

The Third of Tishri, called Zom Gedalyah (the Fast of 
Gedaliah), in memory of the slaying of Gedaliah and his as- 
sociates (Jer. 41:1-2; 11 Kings 25:25). 
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The Fast of *Esther (Taanit Ester) on the 13" of Adar, the 
day before *Purim (Esth. 4:16). 

Besides the Day of Atonement, which is a pentateuchal 
fast, the other four fast days were also already observed in 
the period of the Second Temple. *Zechariah prophesied 
that they would be transformed into days of joy and glad- 
ness (Zech. 8:19). 

On the Day of Atonement and on the Ninth of Av, fast- 
ing is observed by total abstention from food and drink from 
sunset until nightfall of the following day; on the other fast 
days, the fast lasts only from before dawn until nightfall of 
the same day. All fasts may be broken if danger to health is 
involved. Pregnant and nursing women are, under certain 
circumstances, exempt from observance (Sh. Ar., OH, 50:1 
(Isserles) and 554:5). 

If one of the above occurs on a Sabbath, the fasting is de- 
layed until Sunday (Meg. 1:3 and Meg. 5a); only in the case of 
the Day of Atonement is the fast observed even on Sabbath. 
In the case of the Fast of Esther, observance is on the preced- 
ing Thursday (Sh. Ar., OH, 686:2). 


(2) FASTS DECREED BY THE RABBIS. It has become custom- 
ary for the especially pious to fast from morning until evening 
on the following days: 

During the Ten Days of *Penitence (ie. between 
Rosh Ha-Shanah and the Day of Atonement) and as many 
days as possible during the month of Elul (Sh. Ar., on, 
581:2). 

The first Monday and Thursday, and the following Mon- 
day after *Passover and *Sukkot (Tur and Sh. Ar, on, 492). 
This fast was interpreted as an atonement for possible sins 
committed while in a state of drunkenness and gluttony dur- 
ing the holidays (see Tos. to Kid. 81a s.v. Sekava). 

*ShOVaVIM TaT (initial letters of eight consecutive 
weekly Pentateuch portions starting with Shemot which 
are eight Thursdays of the winter months of an intercalated 
year). 

During the *Three Weeks of Mourning between the 17'* 
of Tammuz and the Ninth of Av (Tur. and Sh. Ar., OH, 551:16). 
This fast was motivated by a profound grief for the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. 

The Seventh of *Adar, traditional date of the death of 
Moses observed in many communities by the members of the 
*hevra kaddisha (“burial society”) who fasted prior to their 
annual banquet held on the evening of that same day. 

Yom Kippur Katan (“Minor Yom Kippur’), the last day 
of each month, on which many communities fasted and re- 
cited a special liturgy. 

The eve of Passover, firstborn males’ fast. This fast is a 
symbol of the sanctification of the Jewish firstborn who were 
saved during the tenth plague in Egypt (Ex. 13:1ff.). It is also 
kept in order to stimulate the appetite for the *mazzah (“un- 
leavened bread”) at the festive meal (Sof. 21:3). 

Days commemorating disastrous events in Jewish his- 
tory (full list in Tur and Sh. Ar., on, 580:2). 
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PRIVATE FASTS. In addition to the fixed days listed above, 
fasts are held on the following private occasions: 

The anniversary (*yahrzeit) of a parent’s death or of that 
of a teacher (Ned. 12a). 

The groom and the bride fast on their wedding day until 
the ceremony (Isserles to Sh. Ar., EH, 61:1), unless it is Rosh 
Hodesh (Isserles to Sh. Ar., OH, 57331). 

To avert the evil consequences of nightmares (Taanit 
Halom). In talmudic times, it was believed that bad dreams 
could have pernicious effects (Shab. 11a). This fast was re- 
garded as of such urgency that the rabbis permitted it even 
on the Sabbath, but advocated fasting on a weekday as well as 
a repentance for having dishonored the Sabbath joy through 
fasting (Taan. 12b; Ber. 31b). In later centuries, however, the 
obligatory nature of this fast was mitigated by halakhic au- 
thorities (see Sh. Ar., OH, 288, 5). 

If a Torah scroll is dropped, it is customary for those 
present to fast a day. 

In the mishnaic period, the members of the *Sanhedrin 
fasted on the day on which they sentenced a person to death 
(Sanh. 63a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Buechler, Types of Jewish-Palestinian Piety 
(1922), 128-264; idem, Studies in Sin and Atonement (1928), 441-56; 
M.S. Freiberger, Das Fasten im alten Israel (1927); G.F. Moore, Juda- 
ism (1927), index; M. Grintz, Sefer Yehudit (1957), index s.v. Zom; 
Allon, Mehkarim, 2 (1958), 120-7; E. Samuel, in: Turei Yeshurun, 16 
(1970), 17-22. In the Bible: W.R. Smith, Lectures on the Religion of 
the Semites, ed. by S.A. Cook (1927°), 434, 673; J.A. Montgomery, in: 
jbl, 51 (1932), 183-213; T.H. Gaster, Festivals of the Jewish Year (1955), 
190-211; Kaufmann, Y., Toledot, 4 (1956), 266-8; A. Malamat, in: 1Ej 
6 (1956), 251ff.; E.B. Tylor, in: EB, s.v. Fast. Post-biblical Period: Ur- 
bach, in: Sefer Yovel... Y. Baer (1960), 48-68; Lowy, in: JJs, 9 (1958), 
19-38; Elbogen, Gottesdienst, index s.v. Fasttage. 


FASTLICHT, ADOLEO (1905-1964), Mexican Zionist leader. 
Born in Galicia, then part of Austria, he studied in traditional 
and public schools there. He was also active in the Zionist 
youth organizations. In 1925 he emigrated to Mexico, where he 
opened a dental workshop together with his brother. He con- 
tinued his studies and graduated as a dentist. Fastlicht was in- 
volved in the establishment of the Organizacion Sionista Un- 
ida “Kadima” (the Zionist Federation) in 1925 and acted as its 
vice president in 1929. In 1933 he traveled to Erez Israel, where 
he stayed a year. After his return he served as president of B’nai 
Brith, Maccabi, the Zionist Federation, the Anti Defamation 
League, and the Comité Central - the umbrella organization 
of the Jewish community that acted as its political represen- 
tative. Fastlicht was the first honorary consul of the State of 
Israel in Mexico, promoted the organization of the Instituto 
de Intercambio Cultural México-Israel, and was the honorary 
president of the Israeli- Mexican Commerce Chamber. 


[Efraim Zadoff (2™4 ed.)] 


FATIMIDS, Shiite Muslim dynasty which ruled in *Egypt 
(969-1171), and in other parts of North Africa (*Tunisia, 909- 
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1051), and the Near East (*Syria, 969-1076 and *Palestine, 
969-1099). The Fatimids traced their ancestry to Fatima, the 
daughter of Muhammad, and ‘Ali, her husband, who, in their 
opinion, was his only rightful successor. The Jews enjoyed a 
reasonable degree of tolerance, security, and prosperity dur- 
ing their reign. 

The establishment of the Fatimid dynasty resulted from 
the efforts of the Ismaili branch of the Shi’a, which sought to 
restore the caliphate to the direct descendants of the Prophet 
and to reconcile Islamic religion, based on divine revelation, 
with Greek philosophy, in order that the ideas of other reli- 
gions could merge with their own. Hence, the members of this 
Islamic sect were inclined to be tolerant. Their liberal attitude 
toward non-Muslim subjects also stemmed from the fact that 
the great majority of their Muslim subjects remained faithful 
to orthodox Sunni Islam and hostile to the Shiite caliphs who 
therefore were forced to appoint Christian and Jewish intel- 
lectuals as officials and ministers. Christians could build new 
churches without difficulty and celebrate their holidays with 
solemn processions, sometimes attended by the caliphs them- 
selves. The second Fatimid caliph of Egypt, al-‘Aziz (975-996), 
appointed two brothers of his Christian wife to the posts of 
patriarch of *Jerusalem and *Alexandria respectively. While 
Jews did not attain such exalted positions, they mostly en- 
joyed religious freedom and their civil rights were not cur- 
tailed. Usually the authorities did not enforce the repressive 
laws of the Covenant of *Omar, which demanded that distinc- 
tive signs be worn by non-Muslims, and the duties of Jewish 
merchants were less than those required by Islamic law. Re- 
cent research on *genizah documents has revealed consider- 
able data on non-Jews, some from Christian countries, who 
went to Egypt in the 11'» century in order to convert to Juda- 
ism (see N. Golb, in Sefunot, 8 (1964), 85ff.; E. Ashtor, in Zion, 
30 (1965), 69ff.) 

The third caliph, al-Hakim (996-1020), however, per- 
secuted non-Muslims during the latter part of his reign. In 
1012, he took decisive action to humiliate non-Muslims and 
segregate them from the “true believers” —- the two aims of the 
Covenant of Omar. Jews and Christians were forbidden to ride 
horses and to keep Muslim servants. Christian sources indi- 
cate that many churches were destroyed, including the Church 
of the Holy Sepulcher in Jerusalem. Many Christians and some 
Jews embraced Islam or left the country to escape the persecu- 
tions. Al-Hakim’s measures served as the model for Muslim 
zealots in the future. His successor al-Zahir (1020-34) and the 
later Fatimids returned to the traditional policy of tolerance. 
But genizah documents show that on occasion Jews were vic- 
tims of the hatred of viziers and other dignitaries. Some were 
Christians who attempted to harass the Jews and bring about 
their dismissal from government posts. The Jewish officials, 
called sar (“commander”) in Hebrew documents, protected 
their coreligionists, appointed them to various posts, and gave 
them government commissariat orders. They never rose to the 
position of vizier, as some Christians did, but some held im- 
portant posts at court, thus enhancing the social standing of 
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the community. The first of these dignitaries was the Jewish 
court physician of Caliph al-Mu‘izz, the first Fatimid of Egypt. 
Some scholars have identified him with the general Jawhar or 
with Ya‘qib *Ibn Killis, a Jewish convert to Islam, who became 
vizier in Cairo. However, B. *Lewis has proved that the Ital- 
ian Jew Paltiel of Oria who appears in Megillat Ahimaaz was 
Misa b. Eleazar, the court physician of al-Mu‘izz. In about 
994, Manasseh b. Ibrahim al-Qazzaz, praised as a benefactor 
of Syrian Jewry in Hebrew poems found in the genizah, be- 
came head of the administration in Syria when the Christian 
‘Isa b. Nestorius was appointed vizier of the caliph al-‘Aziz. 
The brothers Abt Sa‘d and Abu Nasr (Hebr. Abraham and 
Hesed) b. Sahl (Yashar; possibly Karaites) who were mer- 
chants from *Tustar, southwestern Persia, and influential at 
the court in *Cairo in the second quarter of the 11 century, 
were murdered in 1047. In the early 12" century, the Jew Abu 
al-Munajja Sha‘ya, chief minister of agriculture, ordered the 
digging of a canal which still bears his name. 

For various reasons, the economic policy of the Fatimids 
was very advantageous for the Jews. The caliphs’ interest in 
increasing trade between Egypt and other countries stemmed 
partly from a belief that they could thus win converts to their 
religious persuasion. They succeeded in diverting the trade 
between India and the Near East from the Persian Gulf to the 
Red Sea which became the main artery of a great international 
trade. Many Jewish merchants, of varying degrees of wealth, 
participated in the India trade, as the Fatimids neither created 
monopolies nor harassed small merchants and industrialists 
in other ways in the manner of other Muslim rulers. 

The Jewish communities of Egypt and Syria were headed 
by a nagid, who was appointed by the Fatimid caliph (see 
*Nagid). 

Medieval Jewish tradition ascribes the creation of this 
position to the Fatimids’ desire to remove the influence of the 
*exilarch on Egyptian Jewry. This view has been accepted by 
modern scholars. S.D. *Goitein, however, holds that the office 
of the nagid developed independent of the aspirations and the 
policies of the Fatimids. Apparently the first of the negidim was 
Paltiel of Oria. Later on other court physicians held this post, 
including Judah b. Saadiah (1065-79), his brother Mevorakh 
(1079-1110), and *Samuel b. Hananiah (c. 1140-59). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mann, Egypt; Fischel, Islam, 44ff.; S.D. 
Goitein, A Mediterranean Society, 1 (1967), index; idem, in: JQR, 53 
(1962/63), 117ff.; E. Ashtor, in: Zion, 30 (1965), 143ff.; B. Lewis, in: Bul- 
letin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, 30 (1967), 177-81. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Gil, A History of Palestine (634-1099) 
(1992); M.R. Cohen, Jewish Self-Government in Medieval Egypt 


(1980). 
[Eliyahu Ashtor] 


FEARING, KENNETH (1902-1961), U.S. poet and novelist. 
Fearing was born in Chicago and graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and later settled in New York. He is re- 
garded as a significant voice in 20'-century American poetry. 
His verse, mainly satirical, was written in the vernacular and 
gave expression to the nightmarish quality of urban life dur- 
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ing the late 1930s and 1940s. His first volume of poetry, An- 
gel Arms, was published in 1929. This was followed by Poems 
(1935), Dead Reckoning (1938), Collected Poems (1940), After- 
noon of a Pawnbroker (1943), Stranger at Coney Island (1948), 
and New and Selected Poems (1956). The movies, newspapers, 
comic strips, radio, and advertising were all targets for his 
mordant attacks, as was the American faith in success and 
wealth. Fearing’s effects are achieved by a mastery of objec- 
tive presentation, which anticipated the surrealist manner, pop 
poetry, and concrete trends of a later generation of American 
poets. Fearing’s first novel, The Hospital (1939) was followed 
by The Dagger in the Mind (1941); Clark Gifford’s Body (1942); 
The Big Clock (1946), the story of a manhunt; The Loneliest 
Girl in the World (1951); The Generous Heart (1954); and The 
Crozart Story (1960). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.J. Kunitz (ed.), Twentieth Century Authors 
(First Supplement) (1955), 319. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Barnard, 
The Great Depression and the Culture of Abundance: Kenneth Fear- 
ing, Nathanael West and Mass Culture in the 1930s (1995); A. Ander- 
son, Fear Ruled Them All: Kenneth Fearing’s Literature of Corporate 


Conspiracy (2003). iDadienatow) 


FEAR OF GOD (Heb. yirat elohim, but in the Talmud yirat 
shamayim, lit. “fear of Heaven”), ethical religious concept, 
sometimes confused with yirat het, “the fear of sin,” but in 
fact quite distinct from it. The daily private prayer of Rav (Ber. 
16a), which has been incorporated in the Ashkenazi liturgy 
in the Blessing for the New Moon, speaks of “a life of fear of 
Heaven and of fear of sin.” In the latter, “fear” is to be under- 
stood in the sense of apprehension of the consequences of sin 
but in the former in the sense of “reverence”; as such it refers 
to an ethical outlook and a religious attitude, which is distinct 
from the actual performance of the commandments. “Fear of 
God” frequently occurs in the Bible, particularly with regard 
to Abraham's willingness to sacrifice Isaac (Gen. 22:12), and 
it is mentioned as that which God primarily desires of man 
(Deut. 10:12). Nevertheless it does not seem to have an exact 
connotation in the Bible (see *Love and Fear of God), and it 
was the rabbis who formulated the doctrine of Fear of God 
with some precision. Basing itself on Leviticus 19:14 (and sim- 
ilar verses, e.g., 19:32, 25:17, 36:43), the Sifra (in loc. cf. Kid. 
32b) maintains that the phrase “thou shalt fear thy God” is 
used only for those commandments which “are known to the 
heart” (“the sin is known to the heart of the person who com- 
mits it, but other men cannot detect it” - Rashi in loc.) ie., 
there are no social sanctions attached to it, and the impulse 
behind its performance is reverence for God. This is, in fact, 
reflected in Exodus 1:17 and it is emphasized, from a slightly 
different aspect, in the famous maxim of Antigonus of *Sokho, 
“Be as servants who serve their master without thought of 
reward, but let the fear of heaven be upon thee” (Avot 1:3). It 
was spelled out by Johanan b. Zakkai, when on his deathbed 
he enjoined his disciples: “Let the fear of Heaven be upon you 
as the fear of flesh and blood.” In answer to their surprised 
query “and not more?” he answered, “If only it were as much! 
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When a person wishes to commit a transgression he says, ‘I 
hope no man will see me” (Ber. 28b). The characteristic of 
the God-fearing man is that he “speaketh truth in his heart” 
(Ps. 15:2; BB 88a). 

The fear of God complements knowledge of the Torah. 
According to one opinion it is only through fear of heaven that 
one can arrive at true knowledge of the Torah: “He who pos- 
sesses learning without the fear of heaven is like a treasurer 
who is entrusted with the inner keys but not with the outer. 
How is he to enter?” Another opinion is: “Woe to him who 
has no courtyard yet makes a gate for it,’ since it is through 
knowledge that one attains fear of God (Shab. 31a—-b). Since 
fear of God is a state of mind and an ethical attitude, it can 
best be acquired by considering and following the example 
of one’s teacher by waiting on him, with the result that one 
of the consequences of depriving a disciple of the privilege of 
waiting upon his master is that he deprives him of the fear of 
God (Ket. 96a). The quality and practice of fear of God de- 
pend upon man alone. The statement upon which is based the 
fundamental Jewish doctrine of the absolute free *will of man 
is couched in the words “Everything is in the hands of heaven 
except the fear of heaven.” The proof verse for this statement 
is “what doth the Lord thy God require of thee, but to fear the 
Lord” (Deut. 10:12), and, countering this, the Talmud asks, “Is 
then fear of heaven such a small thing?” answering that it was 
only Moses who so regarded it (Ber. 33b). 

For the relationship between fear of God and love of God 
See Love and Bear onGod: [Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 
The traditional attitude toward the fear (yirah) of God was 
thus ambivalent: it was highly valued, but at the same time 
was regarded as inferior to the love of God. (Cf. “Love and 
Fear of God; see TB Sota 31a). Later Jewish thought attempted 
to resolve this ambivalence by positing the fear of God as an 
equivocal term. *Bahya ibn Paquda (11' century), in his Du- 
ties of the Heart 10:6, characterized two different types of fear 
as a lower “fear of punishment” and a higher “fear of [divine] 
glory.’ Abraham *Ibn Daud (early 12 century) differentiated 
between “fear of harm” (analogous to the fear of a snake bite 
or of a king’s punishment) and “fear of greatness,” analogous 
to respect for an exalted person, such as a prophet, who would 
not harm a person (The Exalted Faith v1). Maimonides (late 
126 century) categorized the fear of God as a positive com- 
mandment. Nevertheless, the halakhic status he accorded to 
the fear of God did not prevent it from being presented in 
diverse ways. In his Book of the Commandments (command- 
ment #4), Maimonides characterized it as “the fear of punish- 
ment,’ whereas in his Code he characterized it as the feeling of 
human insignificance deriving from contemplation of God’s 
“great and wonderful actions and creations” (Foundations of 
the Torah 2:1). Nevertheless, later in the Code Maimonides 
presents “service based on fear” as a religiously inferior type 
of behavior of “the ignorant (‘amei ha-arez), women and chil- 
dren,” deriving from their hope for reward and fear of punish- 
ment (Laws of Repentance 10:1). At the end of his Guide of the 
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Perplexed (3:52), Maimonides characterizes fear as resulting 
from the entire system of commandments, and as expressing 
a sense of shame in the presence of God. Isaac Arama (15 
century) differentiates among three types of fear in his Binding 
of Isaac (ch. 92): in addition to the sublime fear of greatness 
and inferior “fear not for its own sake” he posits a fear which 
is the fruit of belief in the divine will, which makes possible 
undetermined events. In another work (Hazut Kashah, ch. 3) 
Arama characterizes this third type of fear as a supra-philo- 
sophical rank, because, in his view, although the philosophers 
recognized God’s supreme greatness, they did not fear God, 
since in their view God could not harm people. 

The fear of God was also characterized in diverse ways 
in the Kabbalah by means of the different *sefirot: fear was 
symbolized by the sefirot “wisdom” (hokhmah) (based on 
Job 28:28), “understanding (binah) (based on Proverbs 1:7), 
“power” (gevurah), which has the same gematria (numeri- 
cal value) as yirah (fear), or “kingdom” (malkhut) (based on 


Mishnah Sanhedrin 2:5). 
[Hannah Kasher (24 ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Urbach, Hazal, 348-370. ADD. BIBLIOG- 


RAPHY: H. Kreisel, Maimonides’ Political Thought: Studies in Ethics, 
Law and the Human Ideal (1999), ch. 7. 


FEATHER, LEONARD (1914-1994), jazz critic, producer, 
composer, lyricist, and instrumentalist. Feather was born into 
an upper-middle-class Jewish family in the London suburbs 
and was supposed to follow his father into the family garment 
business, but after a friend played Louis Armstrong’s “West 
Side Blues” for him in a local record store, young Leonard de- 
cided on another career path. He had already been studying 
piano and clarinet, so his musical knowledge was greater than 
many of his early competitors. At the urging of the American 
record producer and critic John Hammond, Feather made 
his way to the United States in 1935 and never looked back. 
He quickly became an influential critic at Esquire and Metro- 
nome, eventually landing the job of jazz critic at the Los An- 
geles Times. More important, Feather was a prolific author, 
responsible for several key texts including The Encyclopedia 
of Jazz (co-edited with Ira Gitler) and the pioneering volume 
Inside Bebop (1949), his first book, and countless liner notes. 
From his pulpit at the 14 Times, Feather was also a tireless op- 
ponent of segregation and racism in jazz at a time when few 
regular jobs were open to African-American musicians. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Giddins, “Leonard Feather, 1914-1980,” 
in: The Village Voice (Sept. 29, 1980); “The Leonard Feather Scrap- 
books,’ at: www.leonardfeather.com; P. Watrous, “Leonard Feather, 
80, Composer and the Dean of Jazz Critics” in: New York Times 


(Sept. 24, 1994). 
[George Robinson (24 ed.)] 


FEDER, ERNST (Ernesto A., pseudonym: Spectator; 1881- 
1964), German lawyer and journalist. Born into a liberal Ger- 
man-Jewish family in Berlin, Feder studied law, economics, 
and history, completing his Ph.D. with a prize-winning the- 
sis (Verantwortlichkeit fuer fremdes Verschulden nach dem 
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Buergerlichen Gesetzbuche) at Berlin University in 1902. From 
1907, he worked as an independent lawyer in Berlin, joined by 
Arthur Loewe in 1911. He also contributed to several legal and 
economic journals. In 1918, together with Theodor *Wolff and 
others, he founded the German Democratic Party (ppp) and 
was elected its chairman. From 1919 to 1931, he was domestic 
politics editor of the Berliner Tageblatt, the leading democratic- 
liberal paper of the Weimar Republic (edited by Wolff from 
1907 to 1933). Owing to a dispute with the publisher, Feder 
resigned in 1931 and resumed private law practice besides 
working as a freelance writer and journalist. He was elected a 
member of several press associations and judicial bodies, in- 
cluding the Tribunal d’Honneur International des Journalists 
in The Hague (1931-33). An ardent supporter of post-imperial 
democratic Germany, Feder rejected Zionism and was active in 
Jewish communal organizations like the *Central-Verein. He 
was a close friend of leading German-Jewish figures like Paul 
*Nathan and James *Simon (cf. LBI YB, 10 (1965), 3-23). 

In 1933, Feder managed to flee via Switzerland to Paris 
where he gave lectures at the Collége libre des Sciences So- 
ciales and the Institut de Droit International, contributed to 
various papers like Mass und Wert (est. by Thomas *Mann) 
and Aufbau, and frequently traveled to Denmark, Finland, and 
Tunisia. After being interned at the Camp de la Braconne, he 
fled to Brazil in July 1941. In Rio de Janeiro, he continued lec- 
turing and writing well over 40 papers in Brazil and abroad. 
After he was awarded the Bundesverdienstkreuz in 1952, he 
was personally invited by Theodor Heuss and others to re- 
turn to West Berlin, where he lived from 1957 until his death 
in 1964. His literary papers were donated to the Leo Baeck In- 
stitute New York. Among his published works are numerous 
legal and economic studies (cf. aBJ, 6 (1998), 509-513), Sev- 
eral biographies, and historical studies: Theodor Barth und 
der demokratische Gedanke (1919); Hugo Preuss. Ein Lebens- 
bild (1926); Politik und Humanitaet. Paul Nathan. Ein Lebens- 
bild (1929; cf. LBI YB, 3 (1958), 60-80); Bismarcks grosses Spiel. 
Die geheimen Tagebuecher Ludwig Bambergers (1932); and Les 
Huguenots en Allemagne (1935). Feder’s memoirs, Encontros / 
Encuentros (1944/45), originally appeared in Portuguese and 
Spanish (German edition: Begegnungen. Die Grofsen der Welt 
im Zwiegesprach, 1950). His diaries were first published by A. 
Paucker, “Searchlight on the Decline of the Weimar Repub- 
lic — The Diaries of Ernst Feder,” in: LBI YB, 13 (1968), 161-234; 
Heute sprach ich mit ... Tagebuecher eines Berliner Publizisten 
1926-1932, ed. C. Lowenthal-Hensel / A. Paucker (1971). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Aufbau, no. 12 (1956); MB (April 17, 1964 and 
1965); W. Roeder (ed.), International Biographical Dictionary of Cen- 
tral European Emigrés 1933-1945, vol. 1 (1980), 168; H. Schmuck (ed.), 
Jewish Biographical Archive, F. 237 (1995), 140-45; Series 11, F. 11/145 
(2003), 197-204; R. Heuer (ed.), Archiv Bibliographia Judaica, vol. v1 
(1998), 505-13 (incl. bibl.). 


[Johannes Valentin Schwarz (2"4 ed.)] 


FEDER, RICHARD (1875-1970), Czech rabbi; from 1953 
chief rabbi of Moravia residing in Brno, and from 1961 also 
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chief rabbi of Bohemia. After graduating at the Vienna rab- 
binical seminary, he officiated in Kojetin and other commu- 
nities, where the preaching was conducted in Czech (Louny, 
Roudnice nad Labem, and Kolin). During the war he was sent 
to the concentration camp of Theresienstadt where he was ac- 
tive as a rabbi. A prolific writer, Feder wrote popular works on 
Jewish lore and conducted research on the history of the com- 
munities of Roudnice nad Labem and Kolin. His main works 
are Zidovskd tragedie (“Jewish Tragedy,’ 1947), one of the first 
books published on the Holocaust; Zidovské besidky (“Jew- 
ish Tales”; several volumes) for children; Hebrejska ucebnice 
(1923), a textbook of Hebrew, also in German; Zidé a krestané 
(“Jews and Christians,’ 1919); Zidovstvi a Zidé (“Jews and Ju- 
daism,” 1955); and Sinai (1955), a textbook of Jewish religious 
instruction. In 1965 the state conferred on Feder a medal in 
recognition of his part in reconstruction and his “uncompro- 
mising stand in the fight against fascism and for peace.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Véstnik Zidovskych ndbozenskychobci v cesko- 
slovensku, 27, no. 8 (1965), 1-2; 27, no. 11 (1965), 2-3; A. Charim, Die to- 
ten Gemeinden (1966), 29-36; R. Iltis, in: Zidovskd rocenka (1965/66), 
78; R. Feder, ibid., 31-38; (1960/61), 28-37. 


FEDER, TOBIAS (pseudonym of Tobias Gutman; c. 1760- 
1817), Haskalah writer, poet, and grammarian, born in Przed- 
borz, near Cracow. Supporting himself by teaching, proofread- 
ing, and commerce, he wandered through Galicia, Poland, 
and Russia. In Galicia he associated himself with the leading 
Haskalah writers, differing from them in his sharp polemic 
style directed against all those whose views on science and lit- 
erature differed from his own. He was a versatile writer and 
wrote plays, satires, and studies in linguistics and grammar, 
seeking to synthesize Haskalah and tradition. However, the 
major part of his work was apparently lost and only a small 
fraction ever published, most of it posthumously. His works 
include: Kol Nehi (Warsaw, 1798), an elegy on *Elijah b. Solo- 
mon, the Vilna Gaon - and Shem u-Sheerit (first published 
in Lemberg, 1877), a collection of poems. He also wrote po- 
ems in honor of Czar Alexander 1’s victory over Napoleon, 
Shir Hazlahat Aleksander be-Hazoto et Mitkomemav (1814) 
and Simhah ve-Sason la-Yehudim (Berdichev, 1814). Several 
of his smaller works were published in the Hebrew newspa- 
per Havazzelet. His early grammatical work Beit Toviyyah (no 
longer extant) formed the basis for the introduction to Hebrew 
grammar in his Mevasser Tov (Mohilev, 1820?), which included 
a work on the Masorah, Menorat Shelomo of R. Phoebus of 
Dubrovno, as well as poems and novellae. Feder was also the 
author of the first anti- Yiddish polemic work in Hebrew Kol 
Mehazezim (Berdichev, 1816; Lemberg, 1853) which was di- 
rected against Mendel *Levin’s Yiddish translation of the bib- 
lical book of Proverbs. Publication of this polemic was, how- 
ever, withheld, at the request of Levin's friends, until after the 
death of both men. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Klausner, Sifrut, 1 (19527), 239 ff., and see bib- 
liography for Mendel *Levin. 
[Getzel Kressel] 
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FEDERATIONS OF COMMUNITIES, TERRITORIAL. 
Throughout the Middle Ages and early modern times indi- 
vidual Jewish communities, though jealous of their indepen- 
dence, formed on occasion federations on a district, regional, 
or countrywide basis. These were prompted in the Middle 
Ages in many instances by external needs, principally the 
obligation imposed by the government to collect state and 
other taxes on a corporate basis, and in others by internal 
need and trends. Such consolidations were largely sporadic 
and came into being for a specific purpose. In some countries, 
however, they were of long duration. *Synods in France and 
other countries brought communities together to consult on 
matters of mutual interest and to adopt regulations, mainly 
on the internal social, moral, judicial, and political affairs of 
the communities. Frequently conferences were convened for 
such purposes. 

In Aragon communities of entire districts formed into 
collecta for tax collection. In other countries also the insistence 
of the state authorities to bargain on taxes with the communi- 
ties of the entire domain, or at least of a wide region, resulted 
in the formation of federations, some ephemeral, and some 
more lasting; some were formed on Jewish initiative and oth- 
ers ordered by the state. Many of these federations of com- 
munities, once engaged in a common enterprise, utilized their 
mutual contacts to further their internal needs. Such were the 
*Councils of the Lands of Poland-Lithuania, and Bohemia and 
Moravia in the late Middle Ages as well as the *Landjuden- 
schaft of German principalities up to the 18* century. 

In modern times much of the organization of the new- 
type Orthodox, Conservative, and Reform congregations has 
been based on territorial federation. Freed from the task of 
tax collection they serve on a voluntary basis the religious re- 
quirements, social needs, and aims of the trend to which they 
adhere within the boundaries of the state. The formation of 
such federations received considerable stimulus through the 
growing sense of patriotism to the state, the break-up of the 
old local community, the wish of opponent religious camps 
to secure a countrywide framework to strengthen their posi- 
tions, and the rapid development of modern communications 
systems. The movements to *autonomism and the implemen- 
tation of *minority rights also considerably influenced the for- 
mation of federations between the two world wars. 

See also history of individual countries in Europe; 
*United States; *Va'ad Leummi, *Takkanot. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baron, Community, 3 (1942), index; O.I. 
Janowsky, Change and Challenge, a History of 50 years of JwB 


(1966). 
[Isaac Levitats] 


FEDERBUSCH, SIMON (1892-1969), rabbi, author, and 
Zionist leader. Federbusch was born in Narol, Galicia. He 
was ordained by prominent rabbis in Poland before World 
War 1 and also received a rabbinical degree from the Vienna 
*Israelitisch-Theologische Lehranstalt in 1923. He settled in 
Lvov (Lemberg) and was a member of the Polish Sejm (parlia- 
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ment) from 1922 to 1928, and vigorously supported legislation 
for Jewish education and for the rehabilitation of Jewish war 
victims. Active in the Mizrachi movement from his student 
days, Federbusch helped found Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi and was 
president of the Mizrachi Organization of Galicia from 1924 to 
1930. During those years he edited Gilyonot, a Hebrew weekly, 
and Mizrahah, a Hebrew monthly. In 1930 he became rabbi 
of the United Hebrew Congregation of Helsinki, Finland, and 
the following year was elected chief rabbi of Finland. In this 
position he promoted interfaith understanding, helped defeat 
a bill banning shehitah, and helped secure Finnish entry visas 
for many Jewish refugees from Nazi Germany. 

In 1940 he moved to New York City, where he was rabbi 
and principal of the Yeshiva Rabbi Israel Salanter (Bronx), a 
position he held until his death. He was president of Ha-Poel 
Ha-Mizrachi of America from 1942 to 1948. From 1944 he was 
chairman of the *Histadrut Ivrit. He was a member of the ex- 
ecutive of *Brit Ivrit Olamit (“The World Hebrew Union”), the 
executive of the World Jewish Congress, the World Zionist Ac- 
tions Committee, the World Mizrachi Council, and the pre- 
sidium of the World Federation of Polish Jews. 

Federbusch was the author of many articles and schol- 
arly works in Hebrew, German, Yiddish, English, Polish, 
and Swedish on rabbinical literature, Jewish philosophy and 
ethics, and religious Zionist thought. He tried to clarify con- 
temporary problems in the light of classical Jewish sources. 
Among his works are Shelemut ha-Yahadut (1929), Iyyunim 
(1929), Ha-Musar ve-ha-Mishpat be-Yisrael (1943, 19477), Mish- 
pat ha-Melukhah be-Yisrael (1952), Ha-Lashon ha-Ivrit be- 
Yisrael u-ve-Ammim (1967), World Jewry Today (1959), and 
Hikrei Yahadut (1965). He also edited a number of books, 
such as Maimonides, His Teachings and Personality (1956), 
Rashi, His Teachings and Personality (1958), and Hokhmat 
Yisrael be-Maarav Eiropah (3 vols., 1958-1965; vol. 3 entitled 
Hokhmat Yisrael be-Eiropah) on modern European Jewish 
scholars. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Telsner, in: J.L. Maimon (ed.), Sefer 
Yovel... S. Federbush (1960), 9-40 (incl. bibl.). 

[Gershon Hadas] 


FEDERMAN, MAX (1902-1991), Canadian labor leader and 
Zionist. Federman was born in Dzialoszyce, Poland, and in 
1920 joined his father, who had previously immigrated to To- 
ronto. Federman found work in the fur industry and became 
active in the International Union of Fur and Leather Workers. 
A committed Socialist and strident anti-Communist, he spent 
20 years battling Communist infiltration of his union and was 
regularly denounced as a class renegade in the Vochenblatt, 
the Yiddish Communist weekly in Toronto. In 1935, his union 
split along ideological lines and finally dissolved in 1955. The 
union’s members joined the Amalgamated Meat Cutters of the 
AFL/c10. Federman eventually became manager of the union's 
Fur and Leather Department in Toronto. 

Federman was also active on behalf of the Toronto Jew- 
ish community. In the aftermath of World War 11 he helped 
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win labor support for the reopening of Canadian immigra- 
tion and, especially, the removal of barriers to Jewish immi- 
gration. He represented labor in fur industry negotiations with 
the Canadian government regarding the postwar admission 
of Jewish furriers to Canada from Europe. When the govern- 
ment agreed to the admission of 500 fur workers and their 
families, Federman was part of the Canadian team that vis- 
ited Displaced Persons camps in Germany, Austria, and Italy 
to select the workers. 

An ardent Zionist, Federman was chairman of *Ahdut 
ha-Avodah-Poalei Zion and instrumental in establishing a 
vocational training school in Upper Galilee in 1961. In addi- 
tion, he was active in numerous labor and communal organi- 
zations in Toronto, including the Trades and Labour Council, 
the Executive Trade Union Committee, the Histadrut, the Jew- 
ish Labour Committee, the Borochov School, the Co-Opera- 
tive Commonwealth Federation (CCF) and its successor, the 
New Democratic Party. Following an upsurge in antisemitic 
hate activity in Toronto in the early 1960s, Federman joined 
the Community Anti-Nazi Committee of the Canadian Jew- 
ish Congress. 

[Frank Bialystok (2"4 ed.)] 


FEDERN, PAUL (1871-1950), Austrian psychoanalyst. Fed- 
ern, the son of a distinguished Viennese physician, gradu- 
ated from the medical school in Vienna. In 1904 he joined 
Freud’s inner circle, being preceded only by three physicians: 
Adler, Stekel, and Reitler. His initial studies and publications 
combined the viewpoints of biology and psychology. In 1912 
he contributed papers on sexual subjects and night fears and 
in 1913-14 papers on sadism, masochism, and dream inter- 
pretation, stressing the ego psychological point of view. He 
also wrote on telepathy and extrasensory perception. During 
World War 1 he was a doctor in the Austrian army. Federn 
devoted himself to the training of analysts and was the chair- 
man of the education committee of the Vienna Society. His 
interest in social psychology led to a major work, a study of 
the psychology of revolution, Zur Psychologie der Revolution: 
Die vaterlose Gesellschaft (1919). In the 1920s he wrote papers 
on many psychoanalytic issues. After Freud’s illness in 1924 
Federn became his deputy, and continued that function until 
1938, when he immigrated to the United States. Federn’s most 
original findings were in the field of ego psychology and the 
psychoses. He contributed greatly to the understanding of 
the manifestations of the ego, the sources of its feeling, and 
the nature of its attachments to objects. His study of the ego, 
especially in dreams, neuroses, and schizophrenia, permitted 
him to develop important concepts — at times at variance with 
those of Freud - which came to be applied in new methods to 
the therapy of the psychoses. From 1940 the dynamics of the 
psychosis became clearer to him, and he published papers on 
the analysis of psychosis (1943) and on the psychotherapy of 
latent schizophrenia (1949). In his will, Federn entrusted Edu- 
ardo Weiss with editing his works on ego psychology, which 
appeared as Ego Psychology and the Psychoses (1953). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Weiss, in: EG. Alexander et al. (eds.), Psy- 
choanalytic Pioneers (1966), 142-59. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.T. 
Melo de Carvalho, Paul Federn - une autre voie pour la théorie du moi 
(1996); E. Federn, “Thirty- five Years with Freud - 100» Anniversary 
of Paul Federn, October 13, 1971,” in: Psyche, 10 (1971), 721-37. 


[Louis Miller] 


FEFER, ITZIK (1900-1952), Soviet Yiddish poet. Fefer was 
born in the Ukrainian shtetl of Shpola. He first joined the Jew- 
ish Labor Bund but, in 1919, became a member of the Com- 
munist Party. Soon after his debut as a Yiddish poet (1920), 
he became prominent in Soviet- Yiddish literature. In 1922 he 
formulated his literary credo of proste reyd (“simple speech”). 
By nature lyrical and even sentimental, his Yiddish was rich 
and idiomatic and his verses rhythmic and musical. He har- 
nessed himself to the party line, and played a central role in 
the Soviet- Yiddish literary hierarchy. His works, which ap- 
peared in Soviet- Yiddish magazines, were often collected and 
published. Though he wrote the well-known poem “Stalin,” 
he also wrote “Tkh bin a Yid” (“I Am a Jew”) during World 
War 11 when the party permitted such poems. His poems Sho- 
tens fun Varshever Geto (“Shadows of the Warsaw Ghetto” 
are a valuable contribution to the literature of the Holocaust. 
He also wrote poems about Birobidzhan, the Jewish autono- 
mous region in the Russian Far East, as well as nature poetry 
and poems for children. 

In 1943 Fefer visited the U.S., Canada, Mexico, and the 
U.K. with Shloyme *Mikhoels, as a representative of the Jew- 
ish *Anti-Fascist Committee. Arrested in the Stalinist anti- 
Jewish purges in 1948, he was killed on August 12, 1952. In the 
1990s, the publication of archival materials revealed his role 
as an informer for the Soviet secret police. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Niger, Yidishe Shrayber in Sovet-Rusland 
(1958); J. Glatstein, In Tokh Genumen (1960); I. Yonasovitch, Mit 
Yidishe Shrayber in Rusland (1949); S. Bickel, Shrayber fun Mayn Dor 
(1964); Y.Y. Cohen (ed.), Pirsumim Yehudiyyim bi-Verit ha-Moazot 
(1917-1960) (1961); M. Basok, Mivhar Shirat Yidish (1963); S. Meltzer 
(ed. and tr.), Al Naharot (1956); J. Leftwich, The Golden Peacock (1939, 
1961); B.Z. Goldberg, The Jewish Problem in the Soviet Union (1961), 
index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Howe et al. (eds.), The Penguin Book 
of Modern Yiddish Verse (1988); J. Rubenstein and V.P. Naumov (eds.), 
Stalin’s Secret Pogrom: The Postwar Inquisition of the Jewish Anti-Fas- 
cist Committee (2001); G. Estraikh, in: Shofar, 3 (2002), 14-31. 


[Melech Ravitch / Gennady Estraikh (24 ed.)] 


FEIBELMAN, JULIAN BECK (1897-1980), U.S. Reform 
rabbi. Feibelman was born in Jackson, Mississippi. After 
serving in the army during World War 1, he was ordained 
at Hebrew Union College (1926). Feibelman served as assistant 
rabbi of Reform Congregation Keneseth Israel in Philadelphia, 
and from 1936 he was rabbi of Temple Sinai in New Orleans, 
Louisiana. Active in New Orleans community life, he was 
the spokesman for the Jewish community and a central 
figure in ecumenism in the area. Feibelman was a lecturer at 
Tulane University. He served as president of the Louisiana 
Society for Social Hygiene and the New Orleans Family Ser- 
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vice Society. His book The Making of a Rabbi appeared in 
1980. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Klein, An Oral History of the Jewish 
Community in the South: interview with Julian Feidelman (1968). 


[Abram Vossen Goodman] 


FEIBUSCH, HANS (1898-1998), English painter, sculptor, 
and lithographer. Born in Frankfurt, Germany, the son of a 
dentist, he served in World War I and in 1930 was awarded the 
German state prize for painters. His early work was destroyed 
by the Nazis. Feibusch came to England in 1933 and was natu- 
ralized in 1940. He is especially well known for his murals in 
churches - including Chichester Cathedral - public buildings, 
and private houses. These depict classical mythology as well as 
religious subjects. Emphasizing the human figure, they are el- 
egant and decorative, with a feeling for gesture and rhythm. He 
also executed colored lithographs and wrote Mural Painting 
and The Revelation of St. John (both 1946), and produced Old 
Testament figures as well for Stern Hall, London. For much of 
his life in Britain Feibusch was closely associated with Angli- 
canism; at the end of his long life he returned to Judaism, and 
died three weeks short of his hundredth birthday. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Foster (ed.), Feibusch Murals: Chich- 
ester and Beyond (1997); ODNB online. 


FEIDMAN, GIORA (1936- _) clarinetist, fourth generation 
of a klezmer dynasty. Born in Argentina, he studied clari- 
net with his father, a well-known Klezmer, and from age 14 
played with his father at Jewish weddings. He studied at the 
Buenos Aires conservatory and at 18 was leading clarinetist of 
the Colon theater orchestra. On the recommendation of Paul 
*Kletzki, Feidman joined the Israel Philharmonic Orchestra 
in 1957, playing with it until 1974. During this period he taught 
at the Tel Aviv Academy of Music and participated in radio 
recordings of Israeli folk music. Feidman turned to Klezmer 
music only in the mid-1960s. When recording for Kol Israel, 
he decided spontaneously to record the popular tune “Silk Py- 
jamas” in Klezmer style; it was received so well that Feidman 
repeated his initiative several times. Feidman concluded that 
“this is what the Israeli public yearns for.” 

In 1969 Feidman was a soloist at the first hasidic music 
festival. There he met the well-known, self-taught Klezmer 
Moshe (Musa) Berlin, who invited him to play at Meron, 
where Giora was introduced to Israeli Klezmers and encoun- 
tered a repertoire influenced by Greek, Turkish and Arab mu- 
sic, new to him. From the outset his playing was distinguished 
by two styles of performance: one, the familiar eastern Euro- 
pean enriched by Feidman’s restrained, gentle style with which 
he performed Hasidic tunes, and improvisatory pieces which 
he termed “tefillah” (prayer); the other, his innovative use of 
a bass-clarinet in addition to clarinet, in the course of a single 
tune. He toured abroad popularizing Klezmer music among 
Jewish and non-Jewish audiences, bringing it to concert halls 
and even to churches and monasteries. His Master classes in 
Israel and abroad helped entice young musicians, Jewish and 
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gentile, to this type of music and Klezmer bands began to 
sprout in Israel and Europe. Feidman did not hesitate to in- 
fuse his “Klezmer music” (which included traditional Hasidic 
niggunim, Yiddish songs and a few select Israeli tunes) with 
artistic music, both classical and modern, fitting Klezmer’s 
openness. Feidman’s publications include dozens of recorded 
albums and about fifteen anthologies from his repertoire. His 
music was featured in many films, among them Schindler’s 
List and Love Story. 

His father LEVI FEIDMAN (1903-1980) was born in 
Kishinev, to a Klezmorim family. His father Gedaliah and his 
grandfather both played the trombone. Gedaliah’s band, which 
included Gypsy musicians, played at both Jewish and non- 
Jewish events, with a repertoire based mainly on Jewish ma- 
terial and its style Jewish-Bessarabian, with Gypsy influences. 
After World War 1, Levi moved to Argentina. In Buenos Aires 
he supported himself playing the saxophone but also learned 
the clarinet and bass-clarinet. By 21 he had already mastered 
the clarinets, all the saxophones, flute and piccolo and played 
with different bands. After immigrating to Israel in 1965, he 
quickly integrated into the Israeli music scene, playing in the 
opera orchestra and at weddings with various Klezmorim. The 
Klezmer convention in his memory led to the annual conven- 
tion at Elkana led by the Klezmer Musa Berlin. 

[Y. Mazor] 


FEIERBERG, MORDECAI ZE’EV (1874-1899), Hebrew 
writer. Born in Novograd-Volynsk (Volhynia, Russia) into a 
family of devout Hasidim, Feierberg spent his childhood in a 
village, where he was tutored by his father, a shohet. The family 
returned to the city when Feierberg was about ten. His studies, 
while concentrating mainly on Gemara and posekim, since he 
was expected to become a shohet, also included medieval re- 
ligious philosophy (*Maimonides, *Judah Halevi), Kabbalah, 
and hasidic works. Subsequently, he came under the influence 
of the Haskalah and began reading the Bible and modern He- 
brew literature. His secular studies led to a serious conflict 
between him and his strict father who beat him mercilessly 
and repeatedly drove him out of the house. Feierberg, how- 
ever, was not deterred. In a final attempt to bring him back to 
the traditional fold, his father betrothed him to the daughter 
of the shohet of an adjoining town and set him up as a gro- 
cer. The store however, became a center for the maskilim and 
Hovevei Zion of Novograd-Volynsk and the engagement was 
broken because Feierberg, always sickly, contracted tubercu- 
losis. Feierberg’s literary career began in 1896 when he went 
to Warsaw, then a center of the Hebrew press and modern He- 
brew literature, and submitted a collection of poems and sto- 
ries to Nahum *Sokolow, the editor of *Ha-Zefirah. Sokolow 
advised the novice writer to give up poetry and concentrate 
on fiction. His first story, “Yaakov ha-Shomer” (“Jacob the 
Watchman,” in: Ha-Zefirah, 1897), appeared a year later. His 
other five short stories were published in 1897 and 1898; three 
of them - “Ha-Egel” (“The Calf? 1899), “Ha-Kamea” (“The 
Amulet; 1897), and “Ba-Erev” (“In the Evening,’ 1898) - in the 
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prestigious monthly Ha-Shiloah, founded by *Ahad Ha-Am; 
and the other two - “Ha-Zelalim” (“The Shadows”) and “Leil 
Aviv” (“A Spring Night”) - in Luah Ahiasaf (1898). Turning 
to journalism for a short period, Feierberg also wrote feature 
articles on Jewish life in Novograd-Volynsk for the daily Ha- 
Meliz. Ahad Ha-Am, who had befriended and thought highly 
of him, obtained a stipend for him from the well-known tea 
merchant K. *Wissotzky. Free from economic dependence 
on his hostile father, Feierberg, at long last, could give vent to 
his creative powers. They found expression in his major work 
“Lean?” (“Whither?”). While it was being prepared for press 
in Ha-Shiloah (Ahad Ha-Am made substantial alterations 
with the author's assent), Feierberg was planning to compose 
an extensive historical narrative on Israel Baal Shem Tov, the 
founder of Hasidism. The work, as well as other of his liter- 
ary projects, was never written. He died of tuberculosis in the 
spring of 1899, before “Lean?” appeared in print. Two polemi- 
cal articles on Hebrew literature and on the contemporaneous 
Jewish intelligentsia were printed posthumously. The first edi- 
tion of his collected works appeared in 1904. Further editions 
have appeared since; the most extensive one was edited by E. 
Steinman (Tel Aviv, 1941). 

Feierberg’s stories, articles, journalistic reports, and let- 
ters barely comprise a single thin volume and while most of 
his works lack artistic maturity, his contemporaries and mod- 
ern critics have recognized in him an original literary mind. 
His stories, among the most important landmarks in modern 
Hebrew fiction, express the spiritual-cultural conflict between 
adherence to traditional Jewish life and the aspiration toward 
a secular, modern, “European” cultural existence. The theme, 
expressed earlier by Haskalah authors who considered it their 
duty to inculcate secular-humanistic values into Jewish life in 
the 1890s, with such writers as Feierberg, H.N. *Bialik, and 
M.J. *Berdyczewski, was exposed in all its tragic depth. 

Feierberg’s greatness as a writer can be attributed not 
only to his sensitive aesthetic intuitiveness but, in spite of his 
youth and inexperience, to an original literary ideology whose 
basic principles he crystallized. Feierberg thought that the 
function of Hebrew literature was to describe authentically 
“the image of our (Jewish) innermost world”; that is, to ex- 
press the particular outlook of the contemporary East Euro- 
pean Jew as conditioned by his education, traditions, and 
environment. He also believed in a particular Jewish “view 
of the world,’ stating that “The air a Jew breathes, the sky he 
sees, the earth he treads, and all the external sights revealed 
to him acquire a different form and shape in his soul from 
what they really are or how they are perceived by other peo- 
ple” Though he conceded that this special “form and shape” 
stemmed from a distortion of the national Jewish life by the 
“poison” that had tainted the national existence of the Jewish 
people for generations, he demanded that the Hebrew author 
(and he for one fulfilled this demand) express it. Only in this 
way could Hebrew literature make a valuable contribution to 
world literature. “Indeed the Hebrew tragedy can drown out 
the tumult of Rome.” Feierberg felt that Hebrew literature 
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should have remained rooted within the East European Jew- 
ish ghetto; it should not have tried to detach its themes and 
physical, as well as mental landscapes, from their environ- 
ment; and should not have turned toward the “wide world” of 
Europe, as was the cry of many contemporaneous influential 
Hebrew authors. It should not depict the Jewish world from 
the outside, nor criticize its defects in the light of foreign val- 
ues, nor emphasize the physical-external aspects of Jewish life 
specifying its economic and cultural structure; but through the 
artistic and aesthetic power of the narrative as such, Hebrew 
literature should directly express the “Jewish situation” from 
within. To develop this literary art, the young Feierberg had 
to break with the tradition of the Hebrew fiction, especially 
the literature of the Haskalah and the trend followed by most 
of the contemporaneous Hebrew writers of his day. He had to 
evolve the genre of the lyrical story which focuses on personal 
situations, usually of a distressing nature, that are symbolic of 
the “Jewish condition” as a whole. Feierberg thus introduced 
into Hebrew fiction the genre of the confessional lyrical short 
story in which the deep personal distress of an individual be- 
comes a symbol. The genre also greatly influenced Berdycze- 
wski, Brenner, and Gnessin and became a basic literary form 
of 20'»-century Hebrew fiction. 

Feierberg was but a trailblazer in a genre whose develop- 
ment demanded rigid literary and mental discipline. His ten- 
dency toward the use of affected language, hyperboles, and 
sentimental clichés was one of a number of his shortcomings. 
Another was his failure at times to achieve a viable synthesis 
between form and content and the idea to be expressed, i.e., 
direct lyrical expression of his turbulent world and the liter- 
ary-descriptive frameworks in which he wanted to cast it. The 
artistic quality of his works is in direct relation to the success 
with which he achieved this synthesis. 

“Yaakov ha-Shomer,” a weak groping toward this aes- 
thetic synthesis, has for protagonist a Jewish soldier of the days 
of Czar Nicholas 11 who had been impressed into the Russian 
Army. Taken from his parents’ home at a tender age he returns 
to the margins of Jewish society after years in a distant gentile 
environment. The life of such a Jew (then extensively described 
in Hebrew and Yiddish literature) symbolized for Feierberg 
the theme that was to form the core of all his works: the re- 
lationship (“the border-state”) between life in the traditional 
Jewish community and life outside of it, between loyalty to 
the spiritual ascetic tradition and the yearning for nature and 
the life of the senses. He saw himself and his generation torn 
between these opposing polarities. In “Yaakov ha-Shomer” the 
tension in Feierberg the man in giving personal expression to 
his innermost belief prevented the writer from portraying the 
protagonist convincingly. A certain discrepancy also exists 
between the significance with which Feierberg invested the 
hero's experience and the experience as such. Estrangement 
from Judaism was forced on Yaakov the watchman externally 
and his experience is therefore not a valid representation of the 
spiritual state of the Jew wavering between two worlds. The 
Jewish czarist soldier, too weak a vehicle to carry the symbol, 
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only partly answers the author's needs of emotional and men- 
tal expression and the synthesis between content and self-ex- 
pression is therefore not realized. 

In two of his later stories, “Ha-Zelalim” and “Leil Aviv,” 
Feierberg broke almost completely with the traditional con- 
cepts of plot and character and composed poetic-prose frag- 
ments through which he gave direct, bare, and discursive- 
lyrical expression to the “border-state.” Despite the literary 
sincerity and passages of great beauty and power (especially 
in “Leil Aviv”), the desired synthesis is only partially achieved. 
In the absence of the rigors of a narrative framework, the sto- 
ries became infused with sentimentalism expressed in undis- 
ciplined language. 

The three short stories, “Ba-Erev; “Ha-Kamea; and “Ha- 
Egel were written as childhood reminiscences of Hofni Baal- 
Dimyon (“Hophni the Imaginative”), the hero-narrator. As 
Feierberg had written to Ahad Ha-Am, in the Hofni sto- 
ries he intended to create a “complete world of the Jew” who 
would be a kind of “hero of the times.” He wanted to develop 
the idea and proceed from Hofni’s childhood to later peri- 
ods in his life. He died, however, before he had time to com- 
plete the project. In the tales of Hofni’s childhood, Feierberg 
used a narrative-reminiscing expository style which, while 
restraining his language and his sentimental temperament, 
fully expressed his personality. Artistically, “Ba-Erev” is con- 
sidered his best work. The story is divided into two parts: in 
the first, Hofni reminisces about his heder studies during the 
long winter nights; in the second, he reconstructs a legend told 
by his mother on coming home from the heder. A seemingly 
popular hasidic tale, the legend serves Feierberg as a symbol 
through which he could clearly and most effectively express 
the spiritual “border state” in which Hofni would have found 
himself as a young man. Both parts form a single “world” of 
oppression and gloom conveying a struggle between loyalty 
to an ancient and ascetic culture, absolute in its demands of 
adherence, and a powerful yearning toward a different world. 
Life in this world of great tension is an endless “trial”; failure 
lurks everywhere and the burden of responsibility oppresses 
to the breaking point. 

In “Ha-Kamea,’ in which Hofni recalls his childhood 
nightmares, this view is sharply expressed, though in a more 
discursive and less narrative symbolic manner. During these 
nights of terror he senses the distress and tension that lay in 
store for him. The talisman, a “weapon” with which Hofni’s 
father and the old kabbalist from the Klaus equipped him, is 
from the start seen as insufficient protection and too light an 
arm for the fierce battle ahead of him. In “Ha-Egel” Feierberg 
deviates from his regular themes. Hofni reminisces on his 
love for a calf. The description of the child’s terrible shock at 
his parents’ indifference toward the young calf they intended 
for slaughter portends the depression and isolation of a man 
whose moral sensitivity would make him lose his sense of 
identity with his environment. It presages the “border state” 
of suspension between being within and without, belonging 
and revolt. 
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In “Lean?” Feierberg dwells in minute detail on the sen- 
sitive, thinking individual who detaches himself and is cut off 
from the historical Jewish community. The hero, Nahman, is 
the leader prototype, but he has lost contact with his commu- 
nity. His character and education makes him an “aristocrat”, 
an “elected” Jew. The scion of a rabbinical dynasty, his father 
educates him to be a “soldier” (the same idea also appears in 
“Ha-Kamea”) and to assume a life of responsibility in the un- 
ceasing battle to protect Judaism from secular inroads. His 
detachment from the community begins at a very early age 
when he was taught to regard the “normal” Jewish existence 
around him as a frivolity which he himself morally could not 
afford to lead. At this stage one type of alienation is apparent - 
a detachment between the community and its representative, 
between the public and the individual who is able to person- 
ify ideally the values in which all believe. Nahman, the ideal, 
wants to perform great deeds: he wants to heal the historical 
schism in the fate of the Jewish people by hastening the com- 
ing of the Messiah. In his search for a way, he steeps himself 
in the holy books; years pass and he despairs of messianic re- 
demption. He then becomes interested in the Haskalah, thus 
alienating himself completely. Nahman’s loss of faith in Divine 
Providence is sudden and swift and his position in the Jewish 
community becomes a “border state” of unbearable tension 
which finds concrete expression in the synagogue on the Ninth 
of *Av: “The whole congregation is praying, it has one heart 
now, and he - the other heart — is lonely and separated from 
the community, cut off from his people ... And how he would 
have liked to rejoin his people! He would have given his life 
for the bond. But how could he? No, he had undone the knot 
of his own free will and could not tie it again ....” This sense 
of separation is like a hidden disease within Nahman, but at 
last the rift between him and his father and the community 
breaks out in the open with his symbolic act of extinguish- 
ing the candle in the synagogue on the Day of Atonement. 
Nahman now lapses into a mental state which the community 
interprets as madness. Toward the end of the story he makes 
a final attempt at rejoining his people. In a speech at a Hibbat 
Zion gathering, he propounds the idea of national renaissance 
and a return to the East. This speech is Nahman’s last call and 
outcry, he then fades away and dies. 

Structurally weak, because Feierberg tried to incorporate 
the Nahman story into a narrative of reminiscences (as a con- 
tinuation of the Hofni stories), “Lean?” is nevertheless one of 
the great literary achievements in Hebrew fiction. The tragic 
proportions of its hero have been attained by few figures in 
Hebrew literature. The story gives full expression to the tor- 
ment of the Jew who is torn between the temporal historical 
moment and his sense of responsibility toward the Jewish 
heritage of the ages and toward Jewish history. By grappling 
sincerely and honestly with the tragic problem of the Diaspora 
Jew in a modern world, Feierberg left an indelible imprint on 
modern Hebrew literature. 

An English translation of Whither and Other Stories ap- 
peared in 1973 and “The Calf” was included in G. Abramson 
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(ed.), The Oxford Book of Hebrew Short Stories (1996). For 
other works which have been translated into English see 
Goell, Bibliography. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.J. Berdyczewski, Maamarim (1922), 266f.; 
J.H. Brenner, Ketavim, 2 (19537), 241-3; J. Fichmann, Ruhot Me- 
naggenot (1953), 277-83; S. Zemah, Massah u-Vikkoret (1954), 9-26; 
B. Kurzweil, Sifrutenu ha-Hadashah-Hemshekh o Mahpekhah? (1965), 
149-71; J. Klausner, Yozerim u-Vonim, 2 (1929), 165-82; S. Rawidow- 
itz, in: Ha-Tekufah, 11 (1921), 399-419; E. Steinman, Be-Magal ha- 
Dorot (1944), 87-112; A. Shaanan, Ha-Sifrut ha-Ivrit ha-Hadashah 
li-Zeramehah. 2 (1962), 249-66; Waxman, Literature, 4 (1960), 54-62. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Avisar, “Samkhut ha-Av u-Zeakat ha-Ben 
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be-‘Lean;” in: Hadoar, 53 (1974), 372-74; A.L. Mintz, “Mordecai Zev 
Feierberg and the Reveries of Redemption,’ in: AjsrR, 2 (1977), 171-993 
S. Werses, in: Moznayim, 48:5-6 (1979), 280-91; M. Bosak, “Rabbi 
Nahman mi-Braslav ke-Model le-Gibboro shel ‘Lean,’” in: Mabua, 15 
(1980); D. Steinhart, “Figures of Thought; Psycho-Narration in the 
Fiction of Berdichewsky, Bershadsky and Feierberg,” in: Prooftexts, 
8:2 (1988), 197-217; H. Bar Yosef, “Eyzeh min Romantikan Haya Fei- 
erberg?” in: Bikoret u-Farshanut, 23 (1988) 87-116; G.Shaked, Ha-Sip- 
poret ha-Ivrit, 1 (1997), 206-13; Aberbach, “David, Mordecai Ze'ev 
Feierberg,” in: Jewish Quarterly, 46:2 (1999), 51-52. 


[Dan Miron] 


FEIERSTEIN, RICARDO (1942- ), Argentinian writer. 
Feierstein was born in Buenos Aires. In his youth he joined 
Zionist and socialist movements; later he lived for some years 
on a kibbutz. His literary writings, his achievements as edi- 
tor of the journal Raices and director of the Mila and Acervo 
Cultural publishing houses, and his contributions to periodi- 
cals reflect his continuous involvement with Jewish cultural 
life in Argentina. In his writing, Feierstein seeks to close the 
gap between ideologically oriented and aesthetic literature. 
His poetry, narratives, and essays seek to build a harmonious 
individual identity as an Argentinian, a Jew, and a socialist, 
and the successes and failures of such attempts lie at the core 
of his writing. His poem “Nosotros, la generacién del desierto” 
(“We, the Generation of the Wilderness,” 1984, tr. 1989) speaks 
for a whole generation that lives between historical events 
and conflicting trends, unable to establish its own ground. 
The trilogy of novels Sinfonia inocente exposes the unrealized 
coming-of-age of an Argentinian Jew from adolescence (En- 
tre la izquierda y la pared, 1983), to his kibbutz experience (El 
caramelo descompuesto, 1979), to his search for reintegration 
in a politically shattered Argentina (Escala uno en cincuenta. 
1984). In Mestizo (1988; tr. 2000), a murder mystery frames the 
search for a fullly realized Argentinian-Jewish identity, while 
his later novel, La logia del umbral (2002), exposes the painful 
collective failure of such a project (especially in the shadow of 
the AMra terrorist bombing in 1994). His views of Argentin- 
ian Jewry and their existential experience as a dynamic cul- 
tural mestizaje (a term meaning racial but also cultural mix 
in Latin America) are discussed in his books Judaismo 2000 
(1988) and Contraexilio y mestizaje: Ser judio en la Argentina 
(1990). He also edited Historia de los judios argentinos (1993); 
Cuentos judios latinoamericanos (1989); Cien afios de narrativa 
judeo-argentina 1889-1989 (1990). His poems and stories have 
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been translated into English, French, German, and Hebrew. 
Feierstein was visiting lecturer at American and German uni- 
versities, and received awards in Argentina and Mexico. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. DiAntonio and N. Glickman, Tradition 
and Innovation: Reflections on Latin American Jewish Writing (1993); 
R. Gardiol, The Silver Candelabra and Other Stories - A Century of 
Jewish Argentine Literature (1997); N. Lindstrom, Jewish Issues in 
Argentine Literature (1989); D.B. Lockhart, Jewish Writers of Latin 
America. A Dictionary (1997); L. Senkman, La identidad judia en la 
literatura argentina (1983); S.A. Sadow and J. Kates, We, the Genera- 


tion in the Wilderness (1989). 
[Florinda Goldberg (2"¢ ed.)] 


FEIFFER, JULES (1929- ), U.S. cartoonist and writer. Born 
in the Bronx, New York, Feiffer studied at James Monroe High 
School and entered the Art Students’ League. From 1947 to 
1951 he studied at the Pratt Institute while working as an as- 
sistant on the comic The Spirit. Growing up, he had always as- 
sumed that The Spirit was Jewish. In 1949 he created his first 
Sunday cartoon page feature, Clifford. He served in the U.S. 
Army from 1951 to 1953, working with a cartoon animation 
unit. Upon leaving the army, Feiffer worked in a number of 
jobs until in 1956, the New York weekly magazine The Village 
Voice began to publish his cartoons. His comic strip, which 
was simply called Feiffer, was an immediate success and ap- 
peared regularly in The Village Voice and was also interna- 
tionally syndicated. His satirical cartoons made moral and 
political statements on a wide range of contemporary issues, 
both political and personal - from nuclear holocaust, the arms 
race, and presidential politics to male-female relationships and 
human fears, and neuroses — and were characterized by the 
revelation of the private thoughts of his characters. After ap- 
pearing weekly for 43 years, Feiffer’s last syndicated cartoon 
strip was published on June 18, 2000. 

Although known primarily for his cartoons, Feiffer has 
also achieved success as a playwright, screenwriter, and nov- 
elist. His plays of the late 1960s, Little Murders (1967), God 
Bless (1968), and The White House Murder Case (1969), were 
all highly political. Little Murders, which depicted the hor- 
rors of urban life, was later made into a film. In 1963, he came 
out against the Vietnam War, subsequently speaking at peace 
demonstrations in Washington. 

His screenplay for the 1971 movie Carnal Knowledge and 
his play Knock Knock (1976) dealt with more personal issues, 
the former with middle-age crisis and the latter with social 
values. His play Grownups (1981) focused on interfamily re- 
lationships and conflicts. He also wrote the screenplay for 
the film comedy I Want to Go Home (1989), directed by Alan 
Resnais and starring Adolph Green, as well as the script for 
the 1991 Tv series The Nudnik Show. 

In 1986 Feiffer received the Pulitzer Prize in editorial 
cartooning, and in 2004 was honored with the Ian McLellan 
Hunter Award by the Writers Guild of America. 

Among Feiffer’s many published works are Sick Sick Sick: 
A Guide to Non-Confident Living (1958); Great Comic Book 
Heroes (1965), a critical history of the comic book super-he- 
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roes of the late 1930s and early 1940s; Jules Feiffer’s America, 
from Eisenhower to Reagan (1982); Marriage Is an invasion 
of Privacy, and Other Dangerous Views (1984); Ronald Rea- 
gan in Movie America: A Jules Feiffer Production (1988); and 
President Bill: A Graphic Epic (with W. Brown, 1990). Some 
of his many books for children include The Man in the Ceil- 
ing (1993); A Barrel of Laughs, a Vale of Tears (1995); Tantrum 
(1997); Meanwhile (1997); I Lost My Bear (1998); and Bark, 
George (1999). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. McAuliffe, The Great American 
Newspaper: The Rise and Fall of the Village Voice (1978); S. Heller (ed.), 
Man Bites Man: Two Decades of Satiric Art - 1960-1980 (1981). 


[Susan Strul / Ruth Beloff (2"¢ ed.)] 


FEIGEL, SIGI (1921-2004), Swiss Jewish community leader. 
Born into a Russian-Jewish family, Feigel grew up in the cen- 
tral Swiss Catholic village of Hergiswil (Nidwalden), isolated 
from any organized Jewish community. In his youth, he ex- 
perienced much Catholic anti-Judaism. After serving in the 
Swiss army (1939-45), he studied law at Zurich University and 
graduated with a doctoral degree in law. He entered the textile 
firm of his father-in-law, serving as its director until 1977. He 
was president of the Jewish community of Zurich in 1972-86, 
initiating a program of lectures by prominent figures and thus 
getting the Jewish community much publicity. Among the lec- 
turers were Bruno *Kreisky, Axel Springer, and Willy *Brandt. 
He fought for the enlargement of the Jewish Oberer Friesen- 
berg cemetery in Zurich, meeting opposition in right-wing 
circles. As a prominent media figure, he helped win popular 
support for the Anti-Racism Law (1993). With his colleague 
Rolf *Bloch, he tried to mediate between American-Jewish 
demands and Swiss politicians and bankers in the 1995-96 
Swiss bank account affair. He seems to have coined the phrase, 
“Justice for the victims, fairness for Switzerland.” He founded 
several foundations to fight racism, xenophobia, and antisemi- 
tism, and for the housing of homeless young people. He also 
initiated the re-writing of textbooks on Jewish history and 
religion in Switzerland. After selling the textile firm (1977), 
he returned to law studies and received the Zurich lawyer's 
diploma at the age of 62. He wrote the standard commentary 
on the Swiss Anti-Racism Law. The Jewish community chose 
him as its honorary president. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Obermueller, Schweizer auf Bewaehrung 
(1998); Antisemitismus: Umgang mit einer Herausforderung: Festschrift 
zum 7o. Geburtstag (1991); S. Feigel, Der Erziehungszweck im schweiz. 


Strafvollzug (1949). 
[Uri Kaufmann (2"4 ed.)] 


FEIGENBAUM, ARYEH (1885-1981), Israel ophthalmolo- 
gist. Born in Lemberg, Feigenbaum trained in Vienna and 
emigrated to Erez Israel in 1913. He became head of the 
eye department of the Straus Health Center, Jerusalem, and 
conducted a vigorous campaign against trachoma, serving 
hundreds of Arabs and Jews a day in his clinics. In 1914 he 
organized a trachoma conference, the first of its kind, in Pal- 
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estine and wrote and published the report and recommen- 
dations. 

From 1922 to 1954 Feigenbaum was head of the ophthal- 
mological department of the Hadassah Hospital and in 1938 
first chairman of the pre-faculty of medicine. He was a founder 
and editor of the first Hebrew medical journal Harefuah (1920) 
and of Acta Medica Orientalia (1942). In 1927 he wrote the first 
Hebrew textbook on ophthalmology, Ha-Ayin. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Harefuah, 70 (1966), 473-7. 


[Lucien Harris] 


FEIGENBAUM, BENJAMIN (1860-1932), Yiddish journal- 
ist, essayist, editor, and pamphleteer. Born in Warsaw, the son 
of hasidic parents, he rejected the religious traditions in which 
he had been brought up and developed into a militant athe- 
ist and agitator for socialism. Leaving home, he proceeded in 
1884 to Antwerp, in 1887 to London, where he wrote for Yid- 
dish and Hebrew periodicals and published pamphlets on 
socialism, reaching the United States in 1891. In America, he 
joined the United Hebrew Trades, writing tracts to win the 
support of Jewish laborers for socialism and atheism. He also 
wrote for the Forverts and Arbeter-Tsaytung, and for the liter- 
ary monthly Tsukunft, of which he was editor for a time. He 
wrote his essays under several pseudonyms including Shabbes, 
Shabsovitch, and Sh. Peshes. In 1900 he became general secre- 
tary of the newly formed Arbeter Ring (*Workmen’s Circle), 
which he established firmly before resigning in 1903. In 1909 
he served as chairman of the mass meeting which sanctioned 
the general strike of the waist and dress trade, the so-called 
“uprising of 20,000.” His publications include Vi Kumt a Yid 
tsu Sotsyalizmus (1889); Kosher un Treyfe un Andere Mitsves 
(1909); Yidishkayt un Sotsyalizm (1942). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 3 (1929), 44-49; L. Kobrin, 
Mayne Fuftsik Yor in Amerike (1966), 64-75. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
Bal-Makhshoves, Populere Visnshaftlekhe Literatur (1910), 76-83; M. 
Shtarkman, in: yrvo Bleter, 4 (1932), 354-87; M. Osherovitch, Geshi- 
khte fun Forverts (1947), 43-56. 


[Melvyn Dubofsky / Marc Miller (274 ed.)] 


FEIGENBAUM, ISAAC HA-KOHEN (1826-1911), Polish 
rabbi and posek. Feigenbaum studied under R. Isaac Meir 
Alter of Gur (*Gora Kalwaria). In 1893 he founded the first 
periodical devoted to rabbinic studies, the monthly Shaarei 
Torah, to which leading contemporary rabbis contributed, and 
in which he himself wrote the leading article. The journal was 
continued after his death by his son, Israel Isser Feigenbaum, 
and ceased publication only at the outbreak of World War 11. 
Among Feigenbaum’s works are a critical edition of the Urim 
ve-Tummim of Jonathan *Eybeschuetz with his own commen- 
tary (Warsaw, 1881). Feigenbaum was one of the few Polish 
rabbis, particularly among the Hasidim (he was an adherent 
of the *Kotsk dynasty), who was an ardent supporter of the 
Hibbat Zion movement. He was a member of the Menuhah 
ve-Nahalah Society of Warsaw which founded *Rehovot, and 
he himself purchased land under the aegis of the society. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.J. Feigenbaum, Or Penei Yizhak (1939, re- 
print 1966). 
[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 


FEIGENBERG, MEIR (1923- ), Danish theater manager. 
After academic studies in Stockholm and practical theater 
work in Copenhagen, Feigenberg became director of the Rid- 
dersalen Theater from 1947 to 1950 and of the Frederiksberg 
Theatre (now Dr. Dantes Aveny) in 1950-52 with a repertoire 
ranging from Ibsen and Chekhov to Kjell Abell and Tennes- 
see Williams. Feigenberg was director of the New Theatre in 
1966-69 and the Danish Theater in 1974-91, which he led with 
a sure sense of balance between the highbrow and the popu- 
lar, between the classical and the modern, sometimes in col- 
laboration with the Royal Theater. 


[Bent Lexner (24 ed.)] 


FEIGIN, DOV (1907-2000), Israel sculptor. Feigin was born 
in Lugansk, Russia, and immigrated to Palestine in 1927. He 
studied in Paris between 1933 and 1937, and in 1947-48 was one 
of the founders of the New Horizons Group which tried to in- 
troduce modernism to Israel art. In 1962, he created a monu- 
mental sculpture in stone at Mizpeh Ramon in the Negev. Be- 
fore 1950, Feigin worked in stone and concrete, and produced 
massive human forms, in post-cubist style. An example is the 
monument at Rehovot In Memory of Our Warriors, a relief 
characterized by its sharply defined contours. His later work 
became abstract and he composed linear forms in bronze, 
copper, and iron. Feigin won several prizes: in 1945-46 the 
Dizengoff prize, in 1953 the Haifa Municipality prize, and in 
1985 the Sandberg prize from the Israel Museum. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Tammuz and M. Wykes-Joyce, Art in 
Israel (1966), 152-3; H. Gamzu, Painting and Sculpture in Israel (1951), 


113-5. 
[Yona Fischer] 


FEIGIN, SAMUEL ISAAC (1893-1950), Orientalist and bib- 
lical scholar. Feigin was born in Krichev. As a youth he went 
to Palestine; he completed his studies at the Hebrew Teach- 
ers College in Jerusalem and fought in the Ottoman Army 
during World War 1. Feigin emigrated to the United States in 
1920 and studied at Yale University until 1923. He held several 
teaching posts and then in 1932 joined the staff of the Oriental 
Institute of the University of Chicago. He also taught at the 
College of Jewish Studies and the Hebrew Theological College 
(both in Chicago). Feigin’s main interest was ancient Babylo- 
nian civilization and its relation to biblical life and literature. 
He wrote Mi-Sitrei he-“Avar (“From the Secrets of the Past,” 
1943), a collection of scholarly studies on biblical themes, and 
Anshei Sefer (1950), a collection of biographical essays. He also 
contributed important articles to scholarly journals. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Irwin, in: JNES, 9 (1950), 121-3. 


[Samuel Sandmel] 


FEIGL, BEDRICH (Friedrich; 1884-1966), Czech painter 
and graphic artist. In 1907, he was a founder of the Osma group 
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(“The Eight”) which, with Emil Filla as its leading personal- 
ity, marked the break of Czech art with traditional classicism. 
This break profoundly influenced modern Czech painting. 
Feigl created the best work of his expressionistic period with 
his landscapes of Copenhagen, Berlin, and the fishing vil- 
lages on the French Riviera. He is, however, best known for 
his sketches of Prague ghetto life. Feig] also did book illustra- 
tions (H. Politzer, ed., Sippurim, 1937). After escaping from 
Nazi-occupied Prague, Feigl spent World War 11 in London. 
Here, he prepared the plates for the first Czechoslovak post- 
war banknotes. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Marzynski, Friedrich Feigl (Ger., 1921); 
Priruéni slovnik naucny, 1 (1962), 711. 
[Avigdor Dagan] 


FEIGL, FRITZ (1891-1971), analytical chemist and a leader 
of the Brazilian Jewish community. Feigl was born in Vienna 
and served as an officer in the Austrian Army in World War 1. 
He joined the staff of the Technische Hochschule in Vienna 
in the early 1920s and became professor of chemistry there in 
1935. The Anschluss of 1938 forced him out of his position and 
he emigrated to Brazil, where in 1941 he became head of the 
Ministry of Agriculture's mineral production laboratory. In 
1953 he was appointed professor of chemistry at the University 
of Brazil. In his work on chemical analysis and microanalysis 
Feigl specialized mainly in spot tests, on which he became a 
world authority. He was the main pioneer of new procedures 
in this field. His books include Spot Test Analysis (2 vols., 1934); 
Theory, Practice, and Uses of Spot Tests in Qualitative Analysis 
(1938), Laboratory Manual of Spot Tests (1944), and Chemistry 
of Specific Selective and Sensitive Reactions (1949). Feig] was 
active in communal and Zionist activities in Brazil, where he 
served as president of the Confederation of Jewish Federa- 
tions. In 1951 he became a member of the world executive of 
the World Jewish Congress. He was a member of the board of 
governors of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem and of the 
Weizmann Institute of Science in Rehovot. 


[Samuel Aaron Miller] 


FEIGL, HERBERT (1902-1988), U.S. philosopher and one 
of the founders of the Vienna Circle discussion group, which 
espoused the doctrine of logical positivism. He was born in 
Reichenberg, Bohemia. In 1922, antisemitism in German uni- 
versities led Feig] to the University of Vienna, where he re- 
ceived his Ph.D. in philosophy in 1927. At the university Feigl, 
influenced by Moritz Schlick, became interested in philo- 
sophical problems in the foundations of physics. In 1924, with 
Schlick and Friedrich Waissman, he assembled a discussion 
group that was later called the “Vienna Circle.” 

Feigl emigrated to the United States late in 1930 on an In- 
ternational Rockefeller Fellowship and spent nine months at 
Harvard University, whose faculty he regarded as the Ameri- 
can equivalent of the Vienna Circle. He taught at the Univer- 
sity of Iowa (1931-40), and in 1940 became professor of phi- 
losophy at the University of Minnesota, where he remained 
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until he retired in 1971. He was appointed regents professor 
of the University of Minnesota in 1967. 

In 1949 he and his colleague Wilfrid Sellars edited Read- 
ings in Philosophical Analysis, which became a standard text 
of analytic philosophy and logical empiricism. That year they 
and several other colleagues founded the Philosophical Stud- 
ies journal. In 1953 he and May Brodbeck edited Readings in 
the Philosophy of Science, which became the standard anthol- 
ogy in the field. 

In 1953 Feigl obtained a grant to establish the Minnesota 
Center for Philosophy of Science. The first such institution of 
its kind in the country, if not the world, it drew philosophers 
of science from around the globe to participate in workshops 
and collaborative research. 

Feigl served on the governing board of the Philosophy of 
Science Association and was a founding member (1934) of the 
editorial board of Philosophy of Science, which later became 
the official journal of the Association. He was president of the 
Western Division of the American Philosophical Association 
(1961-62). His first book, Theorie und Erfahrung in der Physik 
(“Theory and Experience in Physics”), was published in 1929. 
In his writings, Feigl attempted to formulate and defend the 
principles of the doctrine of logical positivism (also called 
“consistent empiricism” and “logical empiricism” - the latter 
name by Feigl). The main tenet of this theory is that meaningful 
statements must be empirically verified. Feigl gradually moved 
away froma strict interpretation of this principle to a position 
that allows for different categories of meaningfulness. 

Other books by Feigl include The “Mental” and the “Phys- 
ical”: The Essay and a Postscript (1967) and The Foundations 
of Science and the Concepts of Psychology and Psychoanalysis 
(with M. Scriven, 1976). He also edited Concepts, Theories & 
the Mind-Body Problem (1972). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Feigl and W. Sellars (eds.), Readings in 
Philosophical Analysis (1949); P. Feyerabend and G. Maxwell (eds.), 
Mind, Matter, and Method; Essays in Philosophy and Science in Honor 
of Herbert Feigl (1966), contains a bibliography of his work. app. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Cohen (ed.), Herbert Feigl: Inquiries & Provo- 
cations, Selected Writings 1929 to 1974 (2001). 


[Avrum Stroll / Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


FEILER, ARTHUR (1879-1942), economist. Born in Breslau, 
he was a contributor to the financial section of the Frankfurter 
Zeitung, from 1903 to 1910, and from 1910 to 1930 was a senior 
editor of the paper. He taught at the University of Frankfurt for 
some time during the late 1920s, and at the Graduate Business 
School in Koenigsberg from 1932 to 1933. In 1933 he emigrated 
to the United States where he worked at the graduate faculty 
of the New School for Social Research in New York. His nu- 
merous publications include Die Konjunkturperiode 1907-13 
in Deutschland (1914); Amerika-Europa: Erfahrungen einer 
Reise (1926); America Seen Through German Eyes (1928); Das 
Experiment des Bolschewismus (1930°); and (with M. Ascoli) 
Fascism for Whom? (1938). 

[Edith Hirsch] 
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FEINBERG, family of pioneer settlers in Erez Israel. 

YOSEF FEINBERG (1855-1902) was born in Simferopol 
in the Crimea, the son of wealthy parents, and studied chem- 
istry at Swiss and German universities. Aroused by the 1881 
pogroms, he went to Erez Israel in the spring of 1882, taking 
a large sum of money. He joined Zalman *Levontin in found- 
ing *Rishon le-Zion on land which he helped to buy. Feinberg 
went to Western Europe and succeeded in gaining Baron Ed- 
mond de *Rothschild’s support for the idea of Jewish settle- 
ment in Erez Israel. However, Feinberg opposed the Baron's 
paternalistic system of management, and after a dispute in 
1887 with the Baron’s representative, Yehoshua *Ossowetzky, 
he was forced to sell his property and leave the settlement, to- 
gether with other founding members. He bought an oil press 
in Lydda, but was forced to sell it because of financial straits. 
He then opened a pharmacy in Jaffa. He was among those who 
received Theodor *Herzl in Erez Israel in 1898. 

ISRAEL (“Lotik’; 1865-1911) younger brother of Yosef, 
was born in Sebastopol, Crimea. In the early 1880s Israel set- 
tled in Rishon le-Zion, where he married Fania Belkind, a 
member of *Bilu. Leaving Rishon le-Zion with his brother, 
Feinberg settled in Gederah, where he was one of the settle- 
ment’s first watchmen (1891) and organized the planting of eu- 
calyptus groves to drain the swamps. In 1898 he moved with 
his family to *Haderah, but, contracting malaria, was forced 
to move to Jerusalem. The family returned to Haderah a few 
years later, and Feinberg tried to reestablish his farm there 
but died as a result of the debilitating effects of malaria and 
hard labor. 

AVSHALOM (1889-1917) cofounder of *Nili, son of Israel. 
He was born in Gederah and as a young man he studied in 
France. Upon his return he worked at the agricultural sta- 
tion set up by Aharon *Aaronsohn at Athlit. A few months af- 
ter the outbreak of World War 1, he and Aaronsohn founded 
the anti-Turkish intelligence network, Nili. In 1915 Feinberg 
reached Egypt on an American ship, establishing contact with 
British naval intelligence, who returned him to Athlit. When 
Aaronsohn went to England to negotiate with the government, 
Feinberg, Sarah *Aaronsohn, and Joseph *Lishansky contin- 
ued to develop the intelligence ring, impatiently awaiting the 
results of Aaronsohn’s mission. In 1917 Feinberg again set out 
for Egypt, this time on foot, along with Lishansky, but was 
shot and killed by Bedouin near the British front in Sinai. In 
1967, after the Six-Day War, Feinberg’s remains were discov- 
ered near Rafa under a palm tree which had sprung from date 
seeds he carried with him on his journey. He was reburied on 
Mount Herzl in Jerusalem and given a state funeral. Feinberg 
was one of the romantic figures of his time. His letters and 
memoirs, preserved in the Nili archives at *Zikhron Yaakov, 
offer an insight into the world of the first generation born in 
the new Jewish settlements. His letters and memoirs were pub- 
lished under the title Avshalom (1971) by A. Amir. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Yaari, Goodly Heritage (1958), index; A. 
Engle, Nili Spies (1959), index; D. Idelevitch (ed.), Rishon le-Ziyyon 
(1941), 41-47,507; M. Smilansky, Mishpahat ha-Adamah, 1 (19547), 
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159-62; 2 (1954), 72-77; Dinur, Haganah, 1 pt. 1 (1954), 80f., 279, 
354-62; 1, pt. 2 (1956), 730-3; J. Yaari-Poleskin, Holemim ve-Lohamim 
(1964°), 103-9; E. Livneh (ed.), Nili: Toledoteha shel Heazah Medi- 
nit (1961). 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


FEINBERG, ABRAHAM (1908-1998), U.S. businessman 
and organization leader. Feinberg, who was born in New 
York City, received his law degrees from Fordham and New 
York University. He occupied a number of prominent execu- 
tive positions, among them chairmanship of the board of the 
Kayser-Roth Corporation until 1964 and chairmanship of the 
executive committee of the American Bank and Trust Com- 
pany. He served for several years on the New York City Board 
of Education. Feinberg was highly active in American Jewish 
life and on behalf of the State of Israel. He helped to organize 
Jewish support for Democratic presidential candidates (e.g., 
John E Kennedy). He had a long relationship with Brandeis 
University, serving as a trustee in 1953; chairman of the board 
of trustees from 1954 to 1961; a Brandeis Fellow in 1953; and 
was awarded an honorary doctorate in 1961. And through his 
generous donation, the International Center for Ethics, Jus- 
tice and Public Life was established at Brandeis University. 
Feinberg and his family also endowed the Feinberg Graduate 
School at the Weizmann Institute in Israel. 

Feinberg was the founder and first president of Ameri- 
cans for Haganah, a group formed in the early 1940s to help 
provide arms and other critical materials to the yishuv in Pal- 
estine. He offered his home to Zionist leaders who were trying 
to gain support of the U.S. government, and he aided Euro- 
pean Jews seeking refuge. He accompanied Chaim *Weiz- 
mann, Israel’s first president, to his first meeting with Presi- 
dent Harry Truman. Active in American politics, Feinberg 
worked informally with the United States and Israeli govern- 
ments during Middle East crises, led many Democratic fund- 
raisers, and served as a confidant to U.S. presidents Harry Tru- 
man, John Kennedy, and Lyndon Johnson. 

In 1960 Feinberg was named B'nai Brith’s Man of the 
Year, an event that was attended by Harry Truman. 

Feinberg served as president of the Development Cor- 
poration for Israel, which conducts the worldwide sale of 
Israel Bonds, and as president of the American Committee 
for the Weizmann Institute of Science. In 1966 he led a syn- 
dicate of American Jewish businessmen that successfully bid 
for a franchise to produce and sell Coca-Cola in Israel, thus 
breaking the company’s long-standing acquiescence to the 
Arab boycott. 

In 1983 Feinberg established three scholarships at the 
Weizmann Institute (The Belle and Philip Feinberg Scholar- 
ship; The Lillian Feinberg Scholarship; and The Shirley and 
Judge Wilfred Feinberg Scholarship). Feinberg also supported 
numerous medical causes, including schizophrenia research in 
both New York and Israel. He endowed the psychiatric wing 
at Schneider Children’s Medical Center for Israel. 


[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 
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FEINBERG, ABRAHAM L. (1899-1986), Reform rabbi and 
activist. Feinberg was born in Bellaire, Ohio, to immigrant 
parents from Grinkishok (Grinkiskis), Lithuania, which Fein- 
berg referred to as “the birthplace of my spirit.” He earned a 
B.A. from the University of Cincinnati and was ordained at 
Hebrew Union College in 1924. After ordination he served in 
a number of American pulpits but left the rabbinate in 1929 
to embark on a singing career as Arthur Frome. He returned 
to the pulpit in 1935 in response to Hitler’s growing strength 
and attacks on the Jews. In 1943 he accepted a position at To- 
ronto’s Holy Blossom Temple, the premier Reform congrega- 
tion in Canada. During his tenure, the Holy Blossom grew 
rapidly, a testimony to Feinberg’s skills as religious leader, and 
especially as a preacher. He extended his influence by being a 
highly successful radio orator. 

A firm believer in the prophetic ethic as emphasized 
in Reform Judaism, Feinberg had supported various left- 
wing causes while in the United States, and threw himself 
into the Canadian scene with energy. Holding that Can- 
ada should be free of all forms of prejudice, he spoke out 
against antisemitism and racism including Canada’s war- 
time treatment of the Japanese and discrimination against 
blacks in Canada. He was a crucial presence on the Joint 
Public Relations Committee of the Canadian Jewish Congress 
and B’nai Brith, pressing the committee to protest mandatory 
prayers and Christmas carols in Ontario public schools and 
to lobby for fair employment and housing practices in On- 
tario. Feinberg became an outspoken advocate of nuclear 
disarmament and chaired the Toronto Committee for Dis- 
armament while he continued his advocacy of civil rights 
as the vice president of the Toronto Association for Civil 
Rights. Feinberg’s political activism led to surveillance by 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police intelligence officers. An 
RcMpP file eventually released to his daughter contained 
1,100 pages, with even more devoured by the rcmp’s shred- 
der. 

Feinberg retired from Holy Blossom in 1961 and was 
named rabbi emeritus. He continued his activism, protest- 
ing the war in Vietnam, and in late 1966 and early 1967 led 
a delegation to meet with Ho Chi Minh. In 1972 he moved 
to Berkeley, California, to be near his son Jonathan but re- 
located across the Bay to be the rabbi for Glide Memorial 
Church, which catered to “the outcasts of our social system.” 
He also became a spokesman for “gray lib,” fighting oppres- 
sion of the elderly. He subsequently moved to Reno, Nevada, 
where he continued his advocacy for the elderly. At age 70 
Feinberg resumed his singing career and released 10 songs, 
but his most famous performance was singing “Give Peace a 
Chance,’ with John Lennon and Yoko Ono in their Montreal 
hotel room in 1969. 

Feinberg was the author of three books, Storm the Gates 
of Jericho (1964); Rabbi Feinberg’s Hanoi Diary (1968); Sex 
and the Pulpit (1981). He also wrote numerous magazine and 
newspaper articles. 

[Richard Menkis (2™4 ed.)] 
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FEINBERG, DAVID (1840-1916), Russian communal leader. 
Born in Kovno (Kaunas), Lithuania, Feinberg studied law at 
St. Petersburg University. While in his twenties he attained a 
responsible position in the St. Petersburg-Warsaw railroad 
company and was active in promoting the organization of 
a community in St. Petersburg. Feinberg was instrumental 
in obtaining, with the support of Baron Horace Guenzburg, 
Samuel *Poliakoff, and others, authorization for building the 
first synagogue as well as for the establishment of a Jewish 
cemetery there. He enlisted the support of Adolphe Crémieux, 
Baron Maurice de Hirsch, and Sir Moses Montefiore in the 
struggle of Russian Jewry for rights. When the *Jewish Colo- 
nization Association (Ica) was founded in 1891 Feinberg be- 
came its secretary-general and was active in promoting Jewish 
agricultural settlement in *Argentina, where one of the settle- 
ments was named after him. During World War 1 he did much 
to relieve the sufferings of refugees. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Ginsburg, Amolike Peterburg (1944), 111- 
24; Feinberg, in: He-Avar, 4 (1956), 20-36; I. Halpern, Yehudim ve- 
Yahadut be-Mizrah Eiropah (1969), 372-3. 


FEINBERG, KENNETH (1945-_ ), U.S. attorney, expert in 
mediation and alternative dispute resolution. Born and raised 
in Brockton, Mass., Feinberg graduated cum laude from the 
University of Massachusetts in 1967 and from New York Uni- 
versity School of Law, where he was articles editor of the Law 
Review, in 1970. He served as law clerk to Chief Judge Stanley 
H. Fuld, New York State Court of Appeals, from 1970 to 1972. 
He was assistant U.S. attorney, Southern District of New York, 
from 1972 to 1975 and special counsel, U.S. Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary, from 1975 to 1980. Feinberg served as admin- 
istrative assistant to Senator Edward M. Kennedy from 1977 to 
1979. He was a partner in the firm of Kaye, Scholer, Fierman, 
Hays & Handler from 1980 to 1992, then founded The Fein- 
berg Group in Washington, D.c., in 1993. He was also a lec- 
turer at the University of Pennsylvania Law School, New York 
University School of Law, University of Virginia Law School, 
and Columbia Law School. 

Feinberg served as mediator and arbiter in thousands of 
disputes, involving such issues as breach of contract, prod- 
uct liability, civil fraud, and various environmental matters. 
He served as court-appointed special settlement master in 
several high-profile cases, including the Agent Orange prod- 
uct liability litigation, the R1co class action concerning the 
Shoreham Nuclear Facility, and many asbestos personal in- 
jury litigations. He was the first trustee of the Dalkon Shield 
Claimants’ Trust. Feinberg was one of three arbitrators cho- 
sen to determine the fair market value of the Zapruder film 
of the John FE. Kennedy assassination, and he was one of two 
arbitrators selected to determine the allocation of legal fees 
in the Holocaust slave labor litigation. 

In 2001 Feinberg was appointed Special Master of the 
Federal September 11** Victim Compensation Fund by Attor- 
ney General John Ashcroft. The Fund was created by federal 
legislation to compensate victims and families of victims in- 
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jured or killed in the terrorist attacks of September 11, 2001, 
provided they relinquished their right to sue. Working for 33 
months entirely pro bono, Feinberg developed the preliminary 
regulations governing the administration of the fund and so- 
licited comments and criticism, which were often harsh. He 
held more than two dozen “town hall meetings” with fami- 
lies, in addition to personal meetings. Feinberg administered 
all aspects of the program, which awarded $7 billion. Fami- 
lies who were dissatisfied with an award could appeal through 
an informal hearing; Feinberg personally presided over more 
than 900 of the 1,600 hearings. At the end of the process, he 
won the admiration of many of his former critics, who praised 
his fairness and his willingness to adjust some aspects of both 
the procedure and the awards. 

In 2005 Feinberg published his book What Is Life Worth? 
‘The Unprecedented Effort to Compensate the Victims of 9/11, in 
which he details the immense challenges and difficult emo- 
tional components of his work with victims’ families. A mem- 
ber of the National Judicial Panel and the recipient of numer- 
ous honors, he was named Lawyer of the Year by the National 


Law Journal in 2004. 
[Dorothy Bauhoff (24 ed.)] 


FEINBERG, LEON (Yehude-Arye-Leyb / Leonid Greb- 
niov; 1897-1969), Yiddish journalist, novelist, and poet. Born 
in Kodyma (Ukraine), he studied at the University of Moscow, 
fought as a Red Guard in the Civil War, immigrated to Pales- 
tine, and traveled the world as a sailor, before settling in the 
US. His first volume of Russian poetry (1914) was influenced by 
Symbolism. Although he continued writing in Russian (further 
volumes 1919, 1923, 1947), he also began writing in Yiddish. He 
was on the staff of the Yiddish daily Frayhayt, and the monthly 
Der Hamer. A feature writer (and later city editor) for Der Tog, 
he served as president of the New York Yiddish PEN Club. His 
fifteen novels include the verse novels Der Farmishpeter Dor 
(“The Condemned Generation,” 1954) and Der Gebentshter 
Dor (“The Blessed Generation,” 1962) which depict the lives of 
two generations of Jews who were caught in the net of the Rus- 
sian Revolution but succeeded in immigrating to America and 
Palestine. Der Khorever Dor (“The Ruined Generation,’ 1967) 
describes the lives of those who remained in Russia and faced 
the realities of Soviet life. English translations of his work are 
to be found in J. Leftwich, The Golden Peacock (1940), and J.B. 
Cooperman, America in Yiddish Poetry (1967). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 3 (1929), 57-60. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: LNYL 7 (1968), 349-53; G.G. Branover (ed.), Rossiiskaia 
evreiskaia entsiklopediia, 3 (1997), 189-90; G. Estraikh, In Harness: 
Yiddish Writers’ Romance with Communism (2005), 96-8. 


[Israel Ch. Biletzky / Jerold C. Frakes (2"4 ed.)] 


FEINBERG, LOUIS (1887-1949), U.S. Conservative rabbi 
and community leader. Born in Rossieny, Lithuania, Feinberg 
was brought to the United States in 1903. He was educated in 
the public schools of Philadelphia and graduated from the 
University of Pennsylvania with a B.A. His Jewish education 
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was received at the Talmud Torah, Gratz and Dropsie Col- 
leges, and Yeshivah Mishkan Israel. He entered the Jewish 
Theological Seminary, was ordained in 1916, graduating with 
honors and serving as valedictorian of his class. He served 
two years as rabbi of Congregation Ohel Jacob in Philadel- 
phia. In 1918, he came to Cincinnati as rabbi of Adath Israel 
(organized in 1847). He was the first of the modern American 
rabbis to come to Cincinnati. He emphasized the Saturday 
morning service, introducing weekly sermons in English and 
congregational singing. He organized the Adathean Society 
to involve young men and women in congregational activity. 
He established a congregational school when it became ap- 
parent that many members’ children were not attending the 
local Talmud Torah schools. In 1933, he introduced a com- 
bined graduation and confirmation service and thus, for the 
first time in a traditional synagogue, girls became eligible for 
confirmation. In 1947, the congregation adopted an amend- 
ment to the constitution which provided for representation 
of women on the Board of Trustees. 

As the congregation grew, he advocated for the enlarge- 
ment of the synagogue, eventually undertaking a significant 
building fund campaign. In 1927, a magnificent stone build- 
ing was erected at a cost of $450,000. Several of its features 
exhibited Rabbi Feinberg’s influence: the interior decoration 
developed by Dr. Boris *Schatz of the *Bezalel School of Arts 
and Crafts in Palestine, and the monumental dome compris- 
ing the ceiling of the sanctuary, its rim inscribed with Hebrew 
inscriptions from the Pentateuch, prophets, medieval philoso- 
phers, and the modern poet Hayyim Nahman *Bialik, selected 
and arranged by Rabbi Feinberg. 

In addition to his activity within the congregation, Fein- 
berg took a prominent role in the larger community. He served 
as president of the local Board of Rabbis and on the boards of 
the Bureau of Jewish Education, United Jewish Social Agen- 
cies, and Jewish Community Council. He was active in Mizra- 
chi and in the Zionist Organization of America. A passionate 
Zionist, he helped establish a Palestine Scholarship Program in 
the community, which enabled five young members of his con- 
gregation to spend an entire year in Israel. He was a founder 
of the *Young Judea movement, and an editor of Our Jewish 
Youth which later became Young Judean. In 1937, at the age 
of 50, he visited Palestine himself for the first time. He called 
Zionism “the newest development of the Messianic idea.” 

Feinberg was a member of the Law Committee of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary and was a founder of the Me- 
norah Society at the University of Pennsylvania. He translated 
the Laws of Charity from the Shulhan Arukh for the New York 
School of Philanthropy, published articles on Jewish law in 
Hebrew, Yiddish, and English, and wrote short stories about 
Jewish life under the pseudonym Yishuvnik. A graduate fel- 
lowship at JTs was created in his memory, and the congrega- 
tion sponsored the publication of a posthumous collection 
of his essays, The Spiritual Foundations of Judaism, edited by 
Emanual Gamoran. 

[Nancy Klein (2™4 ed.)] 
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FEINBERG, NATHAN (1895-2), international jurist. Born 
in Kovno (Kaunas), Lithuania, Feinberg studied international 
law in Zurich and Geneva. In 1919-21 he was departmental 
head of the Ministry of Jewish Affairs in Lithuania; 1922-24 
secretary of the *Comité des Délégations Juives at Paris; and 
he conducted a private law practice in Palestine in 1925-27 and 
again in 1934-35. From 1931-33 he lectured at Geneva Univer- 
sity. In 1945 he was appointed lecturer in international rela- 
tions at the Hebrew University, in 1947 also in international 
law, and professor in 1949; he was the first dean of the uni- 
versity’s Faculty of Law (1949-51). Feinberg served from 1962 
as one of Israel’s representatives on the International Court 
of Arbitration in the Hague. His published work is mainly 
concerned with Jewish minority status in post-World War 1 
Europe (La question des minorités a la Conférence de la Paix 
1919-20, 1929); with the Palestine mandate in international 
law (Some Problems of the Palestine Mandate, 1936; Erez Yis- 
rael bi-Tekufat ha-Mandat u-Medinat Yisrael, 1963); with the 
Jewish defense against Hitler and the Nazis (Ha-Maarakhah 
ha-Yehudit neged Hitler..., 1957); as well as with the Arab-Jew- 
ish conflict (Arab-Israel Conflict in International Law, 1970). 
Feinberg was co-editor of the Jewish Year Book of International 
Law (1949) and edited a volume of studies in public interna- 
tional law in memory of Sir Hersh Lauterpacht (1962). 


FEINBERG, ROBERT (1912-1975), U.S. labor lawyer and 
arbitrator. He was labor counsel of the United Jewish Appeal, 
the Federation of Jewish Philanthropies of New York, the Na- 
tional Jewish Welfare Board, the Development Corporation 
for Israel, the Jewish Child Care Association of New York, the 
Jewish Board of Guardians, the National Council of Jewish 
Women, the Jewish Family Service, the Jewish Association for 
Service, and other philanthropic agencies and organizations. 
Feinberg was senior partner in the law firm of Guggenheimer 
and Untermyer, and held positions with the National War 
Labor Board and the National Wage Stabilization Board. 


[Milton Ridvas Konvitz] 


FEINBERG, SAMUEL YEVGENYEVICH (1890-1962), pia- 
nist and composer. Born in Odessa, Feinberg graduated from 
the Moscow Conservatory in 1911 (as a pianist, class of Gold- 
enveizer) and was appointed professor of piano (from 1922) 
and director of the piano faculty from 1936 until his death. 
As a composer he studied with Zhilyaev and was a member 
of the asm (Association of Contemporary Music). His music 
was modernist and influenced by Scriabin, although it fre- 
quently contained folklore elements. Among his composi- 
tions were three piano concertos: 1931, 1944 (awarded the Sta- 
lin Prize), and 1947; 12 piano sonatas; and a sonata for violin 
and piano. He wrote Sudba muzykalnoy formy (“The Future 
Musical Form, 1968) and Pianizm kak iskusstvo (“The Art of 
Piano Playing,’ 1968). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: NG’; V. Belyayev, Samuil Feinberg 
(1927); L. Sabaneyev, Modern Russian Composers (1927); I. Likhacheva 
(ed.), S. Ye. Feinberg: Pianist, kompozitor, issledovatel’ (1984); C. Siro- 
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deau, “Sur Samuil Feinberg,” in: Cycle Scalkottas, Paris 1998-1999 
(1999), incl. catalogue of works. 
[Marina Rizarev (2"4 ed.)] 


FEINBRUN-DOTHAN, NAOMI (1900-1995), Israel bota- 
nist. Born in Moscow and raised in Kishinev, Feinbrun-Do- 
than immigrated to Palestine in 1924. Working with Alexander 
*Eig, she helped gather the plants which formed the basis for 
the Hebrew University’s herbarium. She was part of the He- 
brew University from its establishment, becoming a full pro- 
fessor in botany in 1966. She was instrumental in preparation 
and publishing of Flora Palaestina. In 1991 she was awarded 
the Israel Prize for knowledge of the Land of Israel. 


[Fern Lee Seckbach (24 ed.)] 


FEINGOLD, DAVID SIDNEY (1922-_ ), chemist. Feingold 
was born in the United States and studied at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology and the University of Zurich. He 
immigrated to Israel in 1949 and obtained his Ph.D. at the He- 
brew University of Jerusalem before joining the department of 
microbiological chemistry at the Hadassah Medical School. He 
received the Israel Prize for exact sciences (1957) jointly with 
his colleagues Gad Avigad and Shlomo Hestrin. He returned 
to the University of California (1956) and was appointed pro- 
fessor of microbiology at the University of Pittsburgh School 
of Medicine (1966). Feingold’s research concerned sugar me- 
tabolism in bacteria and the bean sprout phaseolus aureus 
and in particular the synthesis of polysaccharides in bacte- 
rial cell walls. He also studied the implications for clinical 
infections, particularly by pseudomonas, and anti-bacterial 
chemotherapy. 


FEINGOLD, RUSSELL (1953-_ ), U.S. senator. Feingold was 
born in Janeville, Wisc., which had a small Jewish commu- 
nity and no synagogue, so Feingold and his sister were taken 
ona 90-mile round trip to attend Hebrew school at a Reform 
congregation. As a high school student he won the state de- 
bating championship and then went on to earn his B.A. with 
honors from the University of Wisconsin in Madison, where 
he was elected to Phi Betta Kappa. He then attended Oxford 
on a Rhodes Scholarship (1976) and then Harvard Law School 
(LL.B., 1979). His interest in politics was intense and after a 
few years in private practice, at the age of 29 he was elected 
to the Wisconsin State Senate, where he served for 10 years, 
earning his spurs as chair of the Committee on Aging, Bank- 
ing, and Communication. 

He challenged incumbent Senator Robert Kasten (R-w1) 
who had heavy support from the Jewish community because 
of his chairmanship of the influential Foreign Operations Sub- 
Committee of the Appropriations Committee, the sub-com- 
mittee where foreign aid is allocated. Despite Feingold’s clear 
Jewish identity, under the incumbency rule, pro-Israel pacs 
and politically active Jews supported Kasten. If an incum- 
bent had a strong pro-Israel record, Jewish political activists 
continued their support regardless of whom the challenger 
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was. Thus, Feingold was widely outspent. Characteristically, 
he made light of his lack of Jewish support, expressing shock 
that his support for Israel and Jewish bona-fides were called 
into question. “I am the only candidate for the Senate whose 
sister is a rabbi living in Israel? he would say. Feingold made 
his modest support a badge of honor. He won a surprising 
victory. 

In the Senate Feingold was a fiscal hawk, attacking un- 
warranted expenditures in the federal budget. His national 
prominence came from his co-sponsorship with Senator John 
McCain of the McCain-Feingold bill that attempted to limit 
campaign spending and soft-money contributions. They did 
not succeed in passing their bill during his first term. Feingold 
placed stringent restrictions on his own fundraising for reelec- 
tion. Caught in a close race, he refused an offer of $500,000 
from the Democratic National Committee and voters gave 
him a narrow victory. McCain-Feingold finally became law 
early in the Bush Administration. And once again in his re- 
election bid of 2004, Feingold held fast to his own standards 
despite serious political opposition. 

His positions were generally liberal. Feingold voted 
against an antiterrorism measure because he objected to 
its provisions regarding inmates on death row. He fought a 
constitutional amendment to prohibit flag burning in keep- 
ing with Wisconsin's progressive tradition. He was an early 
and consistent opponent of the war in Iraq, believing that it 
diverted attention from the fight against terrorism. Though 
Wisconsin had fewer than 30,000 Jews it was represented by 
a second Jewish senator as well, Herbert *Kohl. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L.S. Maisel and I. Forman, Jews in Ameri- 
can Politics (2001); K.E Stone, The Congressional Minyan: The Jews 
of Capitol Hill (2002). 

[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


FEINMAN, SIGMUND (1862-1909), Yiddish actor-manager. 
Born near Kishinev, Feinman acted in Bessarabia and Roma- 
nia, went to New York in 1886, and worked with *Adler, *Mo- 
gulesko, and *Kessler, doing his best work in Jacob Gordin’s 
plays. Returning to Europe in 1906, he and his wife Dinah 
(formerly married to Jacob Adler) established a reputation in 
London and on the Continent. He played Othello in Romania, 
1909, and died while rehearsing in Lodz. Manuscripts of Fein- 
man’s own plays and translations were acquired by the *y1vo 
Institute. His wife DINAH FEINMAN (1862-1946) acted in A 
Doll’s House, Mirele Efros, and La Dame aux Cameélias. 


FEINSINGER, JOSHUA (Shaye; 1839-1872), Russian hazzan. 
Born in Lithuania, Feinsinger was taught singing by his father, 
himself a hazzan. After completing his musical training, he 
became chief hazzan in the Polish town of Leczyca. In 1868 
he was appointed chief hazzan in Vilna. Possessing a phe- 
nomenal voice and originality of expression, Feinsinger be- 
came famous as one of the greatest hazzanim of the mid-19" 
century. His most notable compositions were for the *Yozer 
prayers for the Sefirah Sabbaths. 
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FEINSTEIN, ARYEH LOEB (1821-1903), Lithuanian scholar 
and writer. Feinstein was born in Damachev near Brest- 
Litovsk. He was a successful businessman in that city, active 
in communal affairs, and wrote a history of its Jewish com- 
munity, Ir Tehillah (1886, repr. 1968). He also published a 
Passover Haggadah with commentary, Talpiyyot (1870), and 
a commentary on Psalms under the same title (1896). Among 
his other works are Migdal David (1895), on talmudic discus- 
sions of David and his dynasty; Divrei Hakhamim ve-Hidotam 
(1895), on the *Rabbah b. Bar Hana tales; and Elef ha-Magen 
(1900), linguistic studies. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 626-7; EG, 2 
(1955), index. 


FEINSTEIN, DIANNE GOLDMAN (1933-_), U.S. Demo- 
cratic senator from California. Feinstein was a centrist legis- 
lator and a pioneering politician. She was the first woman to 
be elected president of San Francisco’s Board of Supervisors 
(1969), mayor of San Francisco (1978), nominated by a major 
party for governor of California (1990), elected U.S. senator 
from California (1992), and appointed to the Senate Judiciary 
Committee (1993). 

The daughter of Dr. Leon Goldman, a prominent surgeon, 
and his wife Betty (Rosenburg), Feinstein started a public ser- 
vice career at a young age. Born and raised in San Francisco, 
she attended Stanford University where she won her first elec- 
tion as vice president of the Student Body. Upon graduation in 
1955 she was awarded a Coro Foundation fellowship to study 
public policy. Five years later the governor appointed her to 
the California Women’s Board of Terms and Parole, where she 
served until 1966. Elected to the San Francisco Board of Su- 
pervisors in 1969, Feinstein served for nine years, five years as 
Board president. She was serving in this capacity in 1978 when 
Mayor George Moscone was assassinated in his city hall of- 
fice. Feinstein became the acting mayor. A year later, she was 
elected in her own right, serving the city from 1978 to 1988 
when term limits forced her from office. In 1990 the Demo- 
cratic Party nominated Feinstein for governor, she was nar- 
rowly defeated. Two years later, California voters sent her to 
the U.S. Senate to fill two years of a vacated seat; she was sub- 
sequently elected to full six-year terms in 1994 and 2000. 

For much of her career Feinstein focused on crime pre- 
vention. As mayor of San Francisco she cut the crime rate 27 
percent. A successful advocate for victims of crime and crime 
prevention, she was instrumental in passing the Gun-Free 
Schools Act (1994); the Hate Crimes Sentencing Enforcement 
Act (1993); the Comprehensive Methamphetamine Control 
Act (1996); and the Assault Weapons Ban 1994-2004. Sup- 
portive of the Jewish community, Feinstein was a member of 
Congregation Emanu-El in San Francisco, California, where 
she was confirmed. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.F. Kahn and G. Matthews, “120 Years of 
Women’s Activism,’ in: A.E Kahn and M. Dollinger (eds.), Califor- 


nia Jews (2003). 
[Ava F. Kahn (24 ed.)] 
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FEINSTEIN, ELAINE (1930-_), English novelist, poet, and 
translator. Born in Bootle, Feinstein was educated at Cam- 
bridge University. She has worked as an editor for the Cam- 
bridge University Press and lectured in English at Bishop's 
Stortford Training College and the University of Essex until 
1970. She is now a full-time writer. Feinstein published her first 
novel, The Circle, in 1970. She also translated The Selected Po- 
ems of Marina Tsvetayeva (1971) and Three Russian Poets: Mar- 
garita Aliger, Yunna Moritz, Bella Akhmadulina, (1978). As an 
editor she chose the Selected Poems of John Clare (1968) and, 
with Fay Weldon, New Stories 4 (1979). She has also published 
volumes of short stories and plays, Breath (1975) and Echoes 
(1980). The Holocaust is central to Children of the Rose (1975) 
and The Border (1984). She also wrote a book on the blues 
singer Bessie Smith (1985). 

Her prodigious literary output includes volumes of po- 
etry such as The Magic Apple Tree (1971), At The Edge (1972) 
and The Celebrants and Other Poems (1973). Feinstein is re- 
garded as an important English novelist. She has described 
her early fiction as an “extension” of her poetry as her novels 
combine the poetic with a larger historical canvas. Her fic- 
tion, therefore, has ranged through European history and, 
at the same time, has retained a poetic use of language and 
myth. With remarkable economy, several of Feinstein’s nov- 
els, Children of the Rose (1975), The Ecstasy of Dr. Miriam Gar- 
ner (1976), The Shadow Master (1978), and The Border (1984), 
incorporate the violence, fanaticism, and pseudoapocalyptic 
character of modern history. The ever-present themes of exile 
and betrayal in Feinstein’s novels are given a wider historical 
dimension which shapes the lives of her cosmopolitan char- 
acters. The Survivors (1982), an autobiographical novel, has 
an exclusively English setting and uses the compressed form 
of a conventional family saga. Feinstein is also a biographer 
of note, having written lives of Pushkin (1998), Ted Hughes 
(2001), and Lawrences Women (1993), about the love life of 
D.H. Lawrence. 

Feinstein consciously writes in a Central European liter- 
ary tradition. She is the first post-war English-Jewish novel- 
ist to successfully eschew the parochial concerns and forms 
of expression of the Anglo-Jewish novel and has located her 
sense of Jewishness in a wider European context. The Border 
is a representative example of Feinstein’s ability to express 
in an exciting love story a multifarious vision of the world 
made up of history and autobiography, poetry and myth, 
literature and science. In this way, Feinstein has managed 
to broaden the concerns of the Anglo-Jewish novel and de- 
velop a lasting poetic voice in a distinct and imaginative 
manner. 

[Bryan Cheyette] 


FEINSTEIN, HAYYIM JACOB HA-KOHEN (second half 
of the 19 century), emissary from Safed who visited the Jew- 
ish communities in the Orient, including Aden, Yemen, and 
India. He was in the last country three times, in 1866, 1873, and 
1887. While in Calcutta, he noted disapprovingly the practice 
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of the Jews of using the trolley on the Sabbath, and wrote a 
treatise, Imrei Shabbat (1874), in which he vehemently opposed 
this custom. He published Torat Immekha (1886), in which he 
opposed other practices of Baghdadi Jews. In *Cochin (which 
he visited twice) he took the side of the “Non-White Jews,” as 
he called the “Black Jews,’ and fought for their emancipation, 
maintaining that they were actually the early settlers while the 
“White Jews” were newcomers. He expressed these views in 
his Mashbit Milhamot (1889) which he submitted to the Co- 
chin Jews and to the chief rabbi of Jerusalem, Meir Panigel. 
His report appeared as a supplement to the second edition of 
his Imrei Shabbat (1889). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Yaari, Ha-Defus ha-Ivri be-Arzot ha- 
Mizrah, 2 (1940), 29, 30; idem, in: Sinai, 4 (1939), 416-21; 26 (1950), 
342-4; D.S. Sassoon, Ohel Dawid, 2 (1932), 966-7; Bar-Giora, in: Se- 


unot, 1 (1 » 265-6. 
f (1947), 265 [Walter Joseph Fischel] 


FEINSTEIN, MEIR (1927-1947), Jew condemned to death 
by the British in Palestine. Feinstein was born in the Old City 
of Jerusalem. In his youth he went to work in the kibbutz of 
Negbah, where he joined the *Palmah, and at the age of 16 
volunteered for service in the British army. In 1946 he joined 
the 1.z.L. and on Oct. 30 took part in an attack on the railway 
station of Jerusalem. During his get-away, fire was opened on 
him from a passing car and he was badly wounded in his left 
hand. As a result, whereas his companions managed to escape, 
he took refuge in a house and the bloodstains enabled his pur- 
suers to find him. After his left hand was amputated he was put 
on trial and sentenced to death on Apr. 3, 1947. He shared the 
condemned cell with Moshe *Barazani, and the date of their 
execution was fixed for the morning of the 21°. At 9 P.M. on 
the previous evening, they placed an explosive charge, which 
had been smuggled into the cell, between their hearts and set 
it off, thus cheating the gallows. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Nedava, Olei-ha-Gardom (1966); Y. Gu- 
rion, Ha-Nizzahon Olei Gardom (1971). 


FEINSTEIN, MOSES (1895-1986), rabbi and leader of Amer- 
ican Orthodoxy. Feinstein was born in Uzda, near Minsk, Be- 
lorussia, where his father, from whom he received his early 
education, was rabbi. In 1921 he became rabbi of Luban, near 
Minsk, where he served until he immigrated to the United 
States in 1937. There Feinstein was appointed rosh yeshivah of 
New York’s Metivta Tiferet Jerusalem. Under his guidance, it 
became one of the leading American yeshivot. Feinstein ar- 
rived in America with three children: Faye Gittel, who mar- 
ried a distinguished rabbi, Moses Shisgal; Shifra, who married 
Rabbi Dr. Moses Tendler, long-time rabbi in Monsey, New 
York, as well as teacher of Talmud and professor of biology 
at Yeshiva University; and David, who succeeded his father 
as the head of Metivta Tiferet Jerusalem. A son, Reuven, was 
born in America. He became the head of the Metivta Tiferet 
Jerusalem branch in Staten Island, New York City. 

After World War 11, Feinstein became one of the leading 
figures in Orthodox Jewry in America. After the death of the 
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rosh yeshivah of the Lakewood Yeshiva, Rabbi Aaron *Kot- 
ler, Feinstein became the acknowledged leader of Orthodoxy. 
While he did address broader, communal issues throughout 
his lifetime, his major impact was in the realm of Halakhah. 
His reputation grew rapidly to the point that his rulings were 
accepted as authoritative by Orthodox Jews throughout the 
world. Feinstein’s responsa are entitled Iggerot Moshe, the first 
four volumes follow the Shulhan Arukh: Orah Hayyim (1959), 
Yoreh Deah (1959), Even ha-Ezer (1961), and Hoshen Mishpat 
(1963), while subsequent volumes (1973, 2 vols. in 1981, 1996) 
contain responsa from different sections of the Shulhan Arukh. 
A detailed index to Iggerot Moshe, entitled Yad Moshe was pub- 
lished in 1987. He also published his talmudic novellae entitled 
Dibrot Moshe to Bava Kamma in two volumes (1946, 1953), to 
Bava Mezia (1966), to Shabbat in two volumes (1971, 1976), to 
Kiddushin and Yevamot (1979), to Gittin (1982), to Hulin and 
Nedarim (1983), and to Ketubbot and Pesahim (1984). Darash 
Moshe, his sermons on the weekly Torah reading and the holi- 
days, were published posthumously in 1988. 

Feinstein’s world view encompassed the world of Torah. 
“My entire world view,’ he wrote (Iggerot Moshe 2:11), “stems 
only from knowledge of Torah without any mixture of outside 
ideas, whose judgment is truth whether it is strict or lenient. 
Arguments derived from foreign outlooks or false opinions 
of the heart are nothing.” Nevertheless, Feinstein was keenly 
aware of the world around him, constantly applying the princi- 
ples of Torah law to new situations and circumstances. Indeed, 
when he dealt with medical problems, he always consulted 
with leading physicians, often asking for a second opinion. He 
demanded to understand the medical issues in depth. Fein- 
stein served as the posek (halakhic decisor) for many medical 
students and doctors as well as for the Association of Ortho- 
dox Jewish Scientists. 

Feinstein’s responsa deal with a very broad range of issues 
and topics. He devoted a great deal of time to grappling with 
problems in Jewish education. He had little tolerance for the 
teaching of secular studies; however, he permitted it because of 
government regulations (ibid. 3:83). He demanded that science 
textbooks agree with the idea that God created the world (ibid. 
3:73). He was unyielding in his opposition to coed classes, but 
he did allow women to teach boys, acknowledging the reality 
of the educational world in America. He required fathers to 
pay for the tuition for their daughters’ education. 

The Modern Orthodox community in America also 
looked to Rabbi Feinstein for halakhic guidance. At times, 
his answers to their questions exhibited a flexibility he did not 
show to the ultra-Orthodox community. For instance, Fein- 
stein permitted fathers to be present at school performances 
where girls under the age of 11 sang, even though he frowned 
upon the practice (ibid. 1:26). 

Other topics that received his attention include the height 
of the mehizah (partition) in the synagogue, the use of glass 
in constructing a mehizah, renting a hotel ballroom for High 
Holy Day services, allowing an American owner of an Israeli 
factory to keep his factory open on the second day of Yom 
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Tov, the status of children conceived through artificial in- 
semination, and allowing shohatim (ritual slaughterers) to 
form their own union. 

Feinstein, highly regarded for his dedication and selfless- 
ness, was elected to positions of importance in the Orthodox 
Jewish world. He was president of the *Union of Orthodox 
Rabbis and chairman of the American branch of the Moezet 
Gedolei ha-Torah of Agudat Israel. He was also active in guid- 
ing and obtaining support for Orthodox Israeli educational 
institutions, particularly the Hinnukh Azmaii school system 
of Agudat Israel. Despite his public, communal involvement 
and his role as the leading posek of the second half of the 20 
century, Feinstein was renowned for his simple lifestyle, his 
piety, and his humility. 

Feinstein passed away during the night before the Fast 
of Esther, March 23, 1986. Over 150,000 people attended the 
funeral services in New York. Eulogies were given by rabbis 
from the entire spectrum of Orthodoxy, from a representative 
of the Satmar hasidic community to two speakers from Ye- 
shiva University. He was buried three days later in Jerusalem. 
An obituary notice appeared in the “Milestones” section of 
Time magazine (April 7, 1986, p. 42). Perhaps the most telling 
indication of his impact on Orthodox Jewry in the 20" cen- 
tury is the saying that every rabbi receiving Orthodox ordina- 
tion in America needed two things upon graduation: A Iuah, 
a calendar that lists all the changes in the prayer services, and 
Rabbi Moses Feinstein’s telephone number. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: O. Rand (ed.), Toledot Anshei Shem (1950), 
98. A. Rakefet (Rothkoff), in: Niv ha-Midrashia (Spring-Summer 
1971), 58-71; I. Robinson, in: Judaism, 35 (1986), 35-46; M.D. Angel, 
in: Tradition, 23:3 (1988), 41-52; N. Baumel Joseph, in: American Jew- 
ish History, 83:2 (1995), 205-22; W. Kelman, in: Survey of Jewish Af- 
fairs 1987 (1988), 173-87; M.D. Tendler, in: Pioneers in Jewish Medical 
Ethics (1997), 55-68; F. Rosner, in: Pioneers in Jewish Medical Ethics 
(1997), 47-75; N. Sherman, in: Jewish Observer, 19:7 (1986), 8-30; S. 
Finkelman, Reb Moshe: The Life and Ideals of HaGaon Rabbi Moshe 
Feinstein (1986); D. Hartman, “Setiyah u-Gevulot ba-Halakhah ha- 
Ortodoxit be-Et ha-Hadashah, dissertation (2003). 


[David Derovan (24 ed.)] 


FEINSTEIN, MOSES (1896-1964), Hebrew poet and edu- 
cator. Born in Russia, Feinstein arrived in the United States 
in 1912. He devoted his life to Herzliah — the Hebrew Acad- 
emy and Teachers’ Institute which he founded in New York 
in 1921. His volumes of poetry are the lyrical Shirim ve-Son- 
ettot (“Poems and Sonnets,” 1935); Halom ve-Goral (“Dream 
and Destiny,” 1937), a description of a journey to Palestine; 
and Abraham Abulafia (1957), a philosophical poem about 
the 13'-century mystic. Feinstein’s collected poems appeared 
posthumously in a volume called Al Saf ha-Sof (“At the Thresh- 
old of the End,” 1964). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Silberschlag, in: JBA, 23 (1965/66), 70-76; A. 
Epstein, Soferim Ivrim ba-Amerikah, 1 (1952), 125-41; R. Wallenrod, 
‘The Literature of Modern Israel (1956), index; Waxman, Literature, 4 
(19607), 1072-735 5 (19607), 192-4. 

[Eisig Silberschlag] 
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FEINSTONE, MORRIS (1878-1945), U.S. labor leader. Fein- 
stone, born in Warsaw, was trained as a woodcarver there. 
After completing school he emigrated to England where he 
became president of a woodcarvers’ union in London (1895). 
Later in Birmingham he was active in the beginnings of the 
British Labour Party. In 1910 Feinstone emigrated to the U.S. 
where he found employment in various skilled trades, secur- 
ing permanent work in the umbrella industry. He soon became 
an official of the Umbrella Handle and Stick Makers’ Union 
and an important figure in the United Hebrew Trades, an or- 
ganization which sheltered the smaller and weaker American 
Jewish trade unions. Feinstone was a close associate of the 
organization’s outstanding leader, Max Pine, whom he suc- 
ceeded as United Hebrew Trades’ secretary in 1928. Feinstone 
continued Pine’s policy of supporting the socialist labor sec- 
tor in Jewish Palestine through the Histadrut. He also repre- 
sented the United Hebrew Trades on the executive board of 
the Central Trades and Labor Council of Greater New York, 
wrote articles in the New York Call and the Yiddish Jewish 
Daily Forward endorsing socialism and labor Zionism, and 
worked for the establishment of an independent labor party. 
With the advent of the New Deal, Feinstone’s socialist teach- 
ings were incorporated by the American Labor Party, which 
satisfied his desire for a working class political organization. 
Thereafter, until his death he concentrated on obtaining sup- 
port for Jewish labor in Palestine. 

[Melvyn Dubofsky] 


FEIS, HERBERT (1893-1972), U.S. economic historian. Feis, 
who was born in New York City, was an instructor in econom- 
ics at Harvard (1920-21), associate professor at the University 
of Kansas (1922-25), and professor and head of the depart- 
ment of economics at the University of Cincinnati (1926-29). 
Between 1922 and 1927 he was U.S. adviser to the International 
Labor Office of the League of Nations. In 1930, he became 
a member of the staff of the Council on Foreign Relations, 
in 1931 economic adviser to the U.S. State Department, and 
from 1937 to 1943 he was adviser on international econom- 
ics. 

Feis was a special adviser to the U.S. secretary of war 
from 1944 to 1946, and during that period was chief techni- 
cal adviser to the World Economic and Monetary Conference 
in London. From 1948 he was a member of the Institute for 
Advanced Study at Princeton. His many publications include 
Europe, The World’s Banker 1870-1914 (1930, 1965”), The Span- 
ish Story (1948, 19667), The Road to Pearl Harbor (1950, 19647), 
The Diplomacy of the Dollar (1950, 19657), The China Tangle 
(1953, 1965°), Churchill, Roosevelt, Stalin (1957, 19667), Between 
War and Peace — the Potsdam Conference (1960, 19677), Japan 
Subdued (1961), Foreign Aid and Foreign Policy (1964, 19667), 
1933: Characters in Crisis (1966), The Atomic Bomb e the End 
of World War 11 (1966), and The Birth of Israel: The Tousled 
Diplomatic Bed (1969). Feis was awarded the Pulitzer Prize in 
1961 for Between War and Peace, which dealt with the origins 
of the Cold War. 
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In 1982 the American Historical Association established 
the Herbert Feis Award, which is offered annually to recog- 
nize the scholarly interests of historians outside academe and 
the importance of the work of independent scholars in the 
United States. 

Feis’ wife, Ruth, was the granddaughter of James Garfield, 
the 20* president of the United States. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Current Biography Yearbook, 1961 (1962), 


156-8. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Yergler, Herbert Feis, Wilsonian 
Internationalism, and America’s Technological-Democracy (1993). 


[Joachim O. Ronall / Ruth Beloff (2"4 ed.)] 


FEITELSON, MENAHEM MENDEL (1870-1912), Hebrew 
writer and critic. Feitelson, who was born in Mikhailovka, 
Crimea, taught in Melitopol, and was active in the Hebrew 
Language Association in that city. A contributor to the He- 
brew press from his youth, he later published articles of topical 
interest and literary criticism. He wrote for Ha-Meliz (a com- 
prehensive study of Mendele Mokher Seforim), Ha-Zefirah, 
and other journals. After publishing Mehkarim be-Korot Yis- 
rael (1890), he gave up writing for a time, taught in Sebasto- 
pol, and at the turn of the century settled in Yekaterinoslav. 
There he wrote a series of articles on Hebrew writers for Ha- 
Shiloah and also contributed to other periodicals. Unable to 
find employment in the literary centers of Eastern Europe, he 
grew increasingly depressed and committed suicide in 1912. 
The immediate reason for Feitelson’s suicide is believed to be 
Mendele’s insulting remarks to him regarding the essay he had 
written on Mendele. I. Cohen edited a collection of Feitelson’s 
prose, Behinot ve-Haarakhot (1970), which includes an essay 
on the writer by A.B. Jaffe. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: FE. Lachower, in: M.M. Feitelson, Ketavim 
(1914); N. Goren, Mevakkerim be-Sifrutenu (1944), 59-68; Waxman, 
Literature, 4 (19607), 412-3; J. Barzilai, Ha-Shiloah 1896-1927 (1964), 
[index to Ha-Shiloah], 41. 

[Getzel Kressel] 


FEITH, DOUGLAS J. (1953-_), U.S. government adviser. 
Born and reared in Philadelphia, where his father, Dalck 
Feith, a Holocaust survivor, was a prominent businessman 
and philanthropist. Feith was educated at Harvard College 
(magna cum laude 1975) and Georgetown University Law 
Center (magna cum laude 1978). He began his public career 
in 1975, working as an intern on Senator Henry M. (“Scoop”) 
Jackson's Subcommittee on Investigations. Feith then served 
in the Reagan Administration as a National Security Council 
Middle East specialist and as Richard Perle’s deputy at the Pen- 
tagon. Throughout the 1990s, he advised Republican members 
of Congress on a range of national security matters, including 
the Gulf War, arms control, and Bosnia. Feith has written nu- 
merous newspaper and journal articles on national security 
issues such as terrorism, missile defenses, chemical weapons, 
US.-Soviet relations, and the Middle East 

In July 2001 Feith was appointed by President George W. 
Bush as under secretary of defense for policy, effectively the 
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third-ranking civilian position in the U.S. Department of De- 
fense. Following the September 11, 2001, attack on the World 
Trade Center and the Pentagon, Feith played an important 
role in developing U.S. government strategy for the war on 
terrorism, advising Secretary of Defense Rumsfeld on policy 
issues relating to Afghanistan, Iraq, and other aspects of the 
war. Feith was instrumental also in other defense initiatives, 
including realigning the U.S. global defense posture, adding 
new members to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and 
reforming NATO’s military and civilian structures, creating 
new U.S. defense ties in South Asia, launching of the Global 
Peace Operations Initiative to increase the capacity of various 
countries to send forces abroad to keep or enforce the peace 
and negotiating with Russia the Moscow Treaty on offensive 
nuclear weapons. 

Like a number of Jewish intellectuals who grew up in 
liberal, pro-Franklin Delano Roosevelt homes, Feith came to 
identify himself with a group of “neo-conservatives” serving 
in or supporting the Reagan Administration who viewed the 
Cold War as a clash of basic philosophical principles, not just 
a great power contest. Feith also staked out contrarian views 
on such issues as the “oil weapon” (he thought its power ex- 
aggerated and the financial costs would be high for whatever 
state tried to use it), arms control treaties (he thought their 
benefits were illusory), and the Oslo peace process (he pre- 
dicted it would fail as a result of Arafat's deficient statesman- 
ship and lack of commitment to peace). Those views gener- 
ated controversy and helped make him a lightning rod later 
for critics of the Iraq War of 2003. While rejecting the label of 
Wilsonian idealism, Feith, along with Natan *Sharansky and 
Paul Wolfowitz, has helped elaborate the idea, which Presi- 
dent George W. Bush has made central to U.S. foreign policy, 
that democratic institutions are the route to peace and pros- 
perity and that peoples in the Middle East, as elsewhere, will 
choose freedom and democratic political institutions if given 
the chance. 

Feith’s community work included service as president of 
the Charles E. Smith Jewish Day School. 

[Mark Feldman (24 ed.)] 


FEIWEL, BERTHOLD (1875-1937), Zionist leader and poet. 
Born in Pohrlitz, Moravia, Feiwel began his higher educa- 
tion in Brno, where he founded the Zionist student organiza- 
tion Veritas. In 1893 he studied law at Vienna University and 
became Herzl’s close associate, helping to organize the First 
Zionist Congress in 1897. He contributed to the central organ 
of the Zionist Organization, Die Welt, and became its editor- 
in-chief in 1901. In his articles he emphasized that Zionism 
cannot content itself with the political and diplomatic activity 
of its leaders; it must also bring about the renewal of Jewish 
spiritual and social life in the Diaspora. At the first Confer- 
ence of Austrian Zionists at Olmuetz (1901), Feiwel introduced 
a program of Zionist Diaspora activity, arguing that Zionism 
means not only the Jewish people seeking refuge in Erez Israel, 
but also preparing itself (in the Diaspora) for its future com- 
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monwealth. Diaspora work covered the whole range of Jewish 
life in the countries of dispersion: political, economic, cultural, 
and sporting activities. When his program was rejected by 
the Zionist Executive, Feiwel resigned as editor of Die Welt 
and, together with Martin Buber, Chaim Weizmann, and 
others, created the Democratic Fraction as an opposition 
group at the Fifth Zionist Congress. Together with Martin 
Buber, Davis Trietsch, and the painter E.M. Lilien, Feiwel 
founded the *Juedischer Verlag, a publishing house that dis- 
tributed mainly German translations of Hebrew and Yiddish 
literature. 

In 1903, after the *Kishinev pogrom, Feiwel published 
Die Judenmassacres in Kischinew under the pseudonym Told. 
Based on an on-the-spot investigation, this book shocked 
public opinion. Feiwel had close contacts with Jewish authors 
in Eastern Europe and became a gifted translator of their 
works. In the book Junge Harfen (1914) he presented their 
modern poetry. The Juedischer Almanach (1902), an anthol- 
ogy edited by Feiwel, as well as Lieder des Ghetto (1902, 1920), 
translations of poems of the Yiddish poet Morris Rosenfeld 
with drawings by E.M. Lilien, also had considerable literary 
influence. After World War I (1919), Feiwel’s friend Weizmann 
summoned him to London to become his political and eco- 
nomic adviser. When Keren Hayesod was founded (1920), 
Feiwel became one of its first directors. In 1933 he settled in 
Jerusalem. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Berthold Feiwel ha-Ish u-Foalo (1959); Ch. 
Weizmann, Trial and Error (1949), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
A. Schenker, Der juedische Verlag 1902-1938 - Zwischen Aufbruch, 


Bluete und Vernichtung (2003). 
[Samuel Hugo Bergman] 


FEJER, LEOPOLD (1880-1959), Hungarian mathematician. 
Fejér was educated in Budapest and Berlin. He spent a year 
in Berlin where he met H.A. Schwarz who had a decisive in- 
fluence on his mathematical career. He was appointed profes- 
sor at Budapest in 1911 and elected to full membership in the 
Hungarian Academy of Sciences in 1930. After being dismissed 
from his chair during World War 11 he narrowly escaped be- 
ing killed by the fascist regime. Fejér’s Ph.D. thesis contained 
the classic result now known as Fejér’s theorem that “a Fourier 
series is Cesaro summable (c,1) to the value of the function 
at each point of continuity.’ This key result gave great impe- 
tus to further developments in Fourier and divergent series. 
A complete list of his publications is given in Matematikai 
Lapok (vol. 1 (1950), 267-72). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Polya, in: Journal of the London Math- 


ematical Society, 36 (1961), 501-6. 
[Barry Spain] 


FEJTO, FRANCOIS (Ferenc; 1906- ), author, critic, and 
journalist. Fejté was born in Zagreb. Together with P. Igno- 
tus and A. Jozsef, he was a founder of the Hungarian literary 
journal Szép Sz6 (Budapest, 1935). In 1938 he was accused by 
the Budapest police of being a Communist and fled from Hun- 
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gary, settling in Paris. An expert on Eastern European politics, 
Fejté was a prominent socialist and an independent thinker. 
Both in his political writings and in his fiction he was preoc- 
cupied with the Jewish question, particularly the relationship 
of Jews and Communists. His works include Erzelmes utazds 
(“Sentimental Journey,’ 1937), Chine-URSS, la fin d’une hégé- 
monie (1964), Henri Heine (1946), and Le printemps des peu- 
ples dans les pays communistes (1960). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Magyar Irodalmi Lexikon, 1 (1963), 341. 


[Baruch Yaron] 


FEKETE, MICHAEL (1886-1957), Israel mathematician. 
Born at Zenta, Hungary, Fekete was associated with the Hun- 
garian School of Mathematics and was assistant at Budapest 
University from 1912 to 1919. In 1928 he accepted a position 
as lecturer at the Institute of Mathematics in the Hebrew Uni- 
versity, Jerusalem, becoming professor in the following year. 
From 1946 to 1948 he was rector of the university. A dedicated 
teacher, he laid the foundations of mathematical studies and 
research there, and played an important part in the develop- 
ment of his department. 

Fekete’s many and varied contributions included the the- 
ory of numbers, algebraic equations, and above all the theory 
of functions. He considered his greatest achievement to have 
been the discovery of the transfinite diameter, which won him 
the Israel Prize for the exact sciences in 1955. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.C. Poggendorf, Biographisch-literarisches 
Handwoerterbuch, 2 (1937), S.V. (incls. list of his works). 

[David Maisel] 


FELD, ISAAC (1862-1922), poet who wrote in German. Born 
in Lvov, Feld studied and practiced law, in addition to teach- 
ing throughout his life. One of the members of Hovevei Zion 
in Galicia, his Dort wo die Zeder was a very popular Zionist 
song. It first appeared in the journal Selbstemanzipation in the 
early 1880s, and was later included in many German, Yiddish, 
and Hebrew anthologies of Jewish songs. It was published with 
music in the Blauweiss Liederbuch (1914). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: N.M. Gelber, Toledot ha-Tenuah ha- 


Ziyyonit be-Galicia, index. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


FELD, JACOB (1899-1975), U.S. civil engineer. Born in Aus- 
tria, Feld was taken to the U.S. in 1906. He was a graduate of 
City College, N.y., and got his Ph.D. from the University of 
Cincinnati. His engineering designs and constructions in- 
clude the New York Coliseum, Guggenheim Museum, Yon- 
kers Raceway, Sixth Avenue Subway of N.Y.c., airfields, and 
a naval training station. He was a special consultant to the 
u.s. Air Force and in 1959 became chairman of the engineer- 
ing division, New York Academy of Science and later became 
president of the academy and a fellow of the American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers (AscE), which cited him in 1969 as 
Metropolitan Engineer of the Year. Feld was active in Jewish 
community affairs. 
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FELDBERG, LEON (1910-_), South African newspaper pub- 
lisher and editor. Son of the rabbi of Krok, Lithuania, he went 
to yeshivot in Ponevezh and Slobodka, and received a rabbini- 
cal diploma. He started his journalistic career in Riga, work- 
ing for Yiddish newspapers. In 1929, he emigrated to South 
Africa and, after serving as a minister and teacher, went into 
business. In 1936 he established the weekly South African Jew- 
ish Times, which he edited until 1969. He also set up a printing 
and publishing plant and issued the South African Jewish Year 
Book (1960, 1961) and South African Jewry (1965, 1967). 


[Lewis Sowden] 


FELDER, GEDALIA (1921/2-1991), Canadian rabbi and 
halakhic authority. Felder was born in Iczuki-dolne in Gali- 
cia and studied in the local yeshivah and with other rabbis 
in Poland, including Yeshivat Keter Torah Radomsk in Cra- 
cow. His father, Hersch, immigrated to Canada in 1930, liv- 
ing briefly in Winnipeg and then in Montreal before bringing 
his family to Canada in 1937. Felder continued his studies in 
Montreal and then in Toronto under Rabbi Abraham Price 
at his Yeshivat Torat Chaim. Felder received his ordination 
from Price in 1940. 

Between 1940 and 1949 Felder served as rabbi for sev- 
eral small Jewish communities in southern Ontario: Sarnia 
(1941-43), Belleville (1943-45), and Brantford (1945-49). One 
of his students in the last town spoke of the menschlichkeit of 
Felder and the warm reception students received in his house- 
hold. Between 1943 and 1945 Felder was a part-time chaplain 
with the Royal Canadian Air Force for Trenton and District. 
In 1949 Felder moved to Toronto, where he remained for the 
rest of his life. Upon his arrival, Felder assumed the pulpit of 
Shomrei Shabbos, a synagogue founded by Galician Jews in 
the late 19" century. He taught at Price’s Yeshivat Torat Chaim 
and was a staunch supporter of the Eitz Chaim Talmud Torah, 
the school established by Polish Jews several decades earlier. 
In Toronto, he also served for years as the chairman of the 
Va'ad ha-Kashrut of the Central Region (i.e., Ontario) of the 
Canadian Jewish Congress, and was a supporter of the Mizra- 
chi organization. Felder did not cut himself off from non-Or- 
thodox Jews, participating in the Toronto Rabbinical Fellow- 
ship, which brought together for discussion rabbis of various 
denominations, including, among others, Walter Wurzberger 
(Orthodox), Stuart *Rosenberg (Conservative), and Gunther 
*Plaut (Reform). 

Felder achieved an international reputation on the basis 
of his halakhic works: the Yesodei Yeshurun (6 vols., 1954-70), 
which deals with laws regarding the liturgy, the Sabbath, and 
Passover; the two-volume Nahalat Zevi (1952-72) in which he 
grapples with the thorny issues of adoption, proselytes, and 
divorce; some of his early responsa are collected in Sheélot 
u-Teshuvot Sheelat Yeshurun (1964); and in 1977 Felder pub- 
lished an edition of Sefer Tanya Rabbati, a work attributed to 
Jehiel ben Jekuthiel ha-Rofe Anav of 13» century Italy. Felder 
also published in a host of journals devoted to halakhic is- 
sues. In recognition of Felder’s erudition, he was appointed 
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one of the five members of the Beth Din of the Rabbinical 


Council of America. 
[Richard Menkis (2"4 ed.)] 


FELDHEIM, PHILIPP (1901-1990), U.S. publisher of sa- 
cred books and translations in English translation. Born in 
Vienna, Feldheim was sent away to a series of yeshivot in Eu- 
rope where he studied under the direction of Rabbi Joseph 
Zevi *Duschinksy. He returned to Vienna, where he was ac- 
tive in communal affairs, most especially Agudat Israel. Ar- 
rested on *Kristallnacht Feldheim resolved to leave Austria 
and immigrated to the United States with thirty dollars in his 
pocket. He settled in Williamsburg, where he first sold books 
from his apartment and received shipments of Jewish sacred 
books from Europe. From his apartment he moved to rented 
quarters and then decided to publish books instead of only 
importing them. 

He was involved in printing the first Talmud to be printed 
in the United States. He moved to Washington Heights in 1950, 
where he came under the influence of Rabbi Joseph *Breuer, 
who encouraged him to translate important Jewish books 
into English, much as the community in Germany had made 
sacred works available in German. Feldheim undertook the 
publication of the English translation of the writings of Rabbi 
Samson Raphael Hirsch and Rabbi Elie Monk, and such works 
as The Path of the Just and the Gates of Repentance and Irving 
Bunim’s Ethics from Sinai. He was both a distributor and pub- 
lisher and spearheaded the creation of an English-language 
ultra-Orthodox corpus of works, essential for reaching a new 
generation of Jews comfortable in the English language. 


[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


FELDMAN, ABRAHAM JEHIEL (1893-1977), U.S. Re- 
form rabbi and a Zionist leader. Feldman was born in Kiev, 
Ukraine, immigrating to New York in 1906 and settling in the 
lower East Side. He went to college at the University of Cin- 
cinatti where he received his B.A. (1917) and he was ordained 
at Hebrew Union College (1918). He then served in pulpits at 
the Free Synagogue in Flushing, the Congregation Children 
of Israel in Athens, Georgia, and Keneseth Israel in Philadel- 
phia, where the illness of the senior rabbi forced him to as- 
sume responsibilities ordinarily not given to a younger rabbi. 
In 1925, he moved to Beth Israel of Hartford, Conn., where 
he served as rabbi until his retirement in 1968, setting a tra- 
dition of longevity that was to mark the religious leadership 
of Connecticut’s capital. In the New Deal, he served as edu- 
cation director for the National Recovery Administration in 
Connecticut and later was State Chairman of the National Re- 
covery Administration Adjustment Board. He was a founder 
with Samuel Neusner of the Connecticut Jewish Ledger and 
served as editor until 1977. He was a master orator, who felt 
that the sermon may not only inform the mind but shape the 
heart. He perceived himself as the Jewish ambassador to the 
non-Jewish world and taught a course at the Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary. A distinguished leader in state and commu- 
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nal affairs, he has also been prominent in rabbinical circles 
and was president of the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis during 1947-49, President of the interdenominational 
Synagogue Council of America (1955-57). A prolific author 
and journalist, activist rabbi and communal Rabbi Feldman 
wrote 26 books and many scholarly articles as well as literally 
thousands of journalistic pieces. Among his books are Why 
Iam a Zionist (1945) and American Reform Rabbi (1965), as 
well as many articles. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Karol, “Rabbinic Leadership in the Reform 
Movement as Reflected in the Life and Writings of Abraham Jehiel 
Feldman” (Rabbinic Thesis, Hebrew Union College); A.J. Feldman, 


The American Jew (1964). 
[Abram Vossen Goodman] 


FELDMAN, HERMAN (1889-1969), U.S. army officer. Born 
in New York, Feldman joined the army as a private in the 
field artillery. During World War 1 he was sent to France and 
was commissioned in the field artillery. During World War 11 
Feldman again served in the quartermaster corps, eventually 
being promoted to major general. At the end of the war, Feld- 
man was awarded the Legion of Merit for outstanding services 
in England and North Africa. A second Legion of Merit was 
awarded by Admiral Nimitz for outstanding service in the 
Pacific. He also earned the Distinguished Service Medal and 
Army Commendation Medal for his service in World War 11. 
In 1949 Feldman was nominated by President Truman as quar- 
termaster general. He retired in 1951 after a distinguished 43- 


year army career. 
[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


FELDMAN, IRVING (1928- _), U.S. poet. Feldman taught 
at Kenyon College from 1958 to 1964, and subsequently at the 
New York State University in Buffalo. His poetry, including 
‘The Pripet Marshes (1965), is frequently on Jewish themes. In 
his reading of Feldman’s poetry, found in The Hollins Critic of 
February 1997, David Slavitt has called the poem “The Pripet 
Marches” “one of the dozen or so most interesting and pow- 
erful poems of our generation” Feldman’s poems are found, 
as well, in his Collected Poems, 1954-2004 (2004). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Schweizer (ed.), The Poetry of Irving Feld- 


man (1992). 
[Lewis Fried (2"4 ed.)] 


FELDMAN, LOUIS H. (1926- ), U.S. professor of classics 
and literature. Born in Hartford, Connecticut, Feldman re- 
ceived his undergraduate degree from Trinity College in 1946, 
and his master’s degree in 1947; his doctoral degree in classical 
philology is from Harvard University (1951). He was a teaching 
fellow at Trinity in 1951 and 1952, then an instructor in classics 
in 1952 and 1953. He was an instructor at Hobart and William 
Smith Colleges from 1953 to 1955, then joined Yeshiva Univer- 
sity of New York as an instructor in humanities and history. He 
was an assistant professor at Yeshiva University from 1956 to 
1961, an associate professor from 1961, and he was appointed 
a professor of classics in 1966. He subsequently became the 
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Abraham Wouk Family Professor of Classics and Literature. 
Feldman served as associate editor of Classical Weekly from 
1955 to 1957 and as managing editor of Classical World from 
1957 to 1959. 

Feldman is renowned as a scholar of Hellenistic civili- 
zation, specifically of the works of Josephus. A fellow of the 
American Academy for Jewish Research, he received numer- 
ous fellowships and awards, including a Ford Foundation fel- 
lowship (1951-52), a Guggenheim fellowship (1963), a grant 
from the Memorial Foundation for Jewish Culture (1969), and 
a grant from the American Philosophical Association (1972). 
He was named a senior fellow of the American Council of 
Learned Societies in 1971, a Littauer Foundation fellow in 1973, 
and a Wurzweiler Foundation fellow in 1974. 

Feldman’s works include Scholarship on Philo and Jo- 
sephus, 1937-1962 (1963), Josephus and Modern Scholarship, 
1937-1980 (1984), Jew and Gentile in the Ancient World: At- 
titudes and Interactions from Alexander to Justinian (1993), 
Studies in Hellenistic Judaism (1998), and Studies in Josephus’ 
Rewritten Bible (1998). He was editor and translator of Jewish 
Antiquities, Books 18-20 (1965) and editor of Jewish Life and 
Thought among Greeks and Romans: Primary Readings (1996). 
He coedited, with Gohei Hata, Josephus, Judaism, and Christi- 
anity (1987) and Josephus, the Bible, and History (1989). Feld- 
man contributed extensively to journals in his field, and he 
was departmental editor of Hellenistic literature for the first 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Judaica and a contributor to the 


Encyclopaedia Brittanica. 
[Dorothy Bauhoff (24 ed.)] 


FELDMAN, MARTIN (“Marty”; 1934-1982), British come- 
dian and scriptwriter. Born in London to Orthodox Jewish 
parents, Marty Feldman left school at 15 and, in 1957, joined 
the BBC as a staff writer, continuing for ten years as a television 
and radio comedy scriptwriter for such shows as BBC radio’s 
Round the Horne. From 1967 he was chiefly an actor, his trade- 
mark bulging eyes and gangling frame being instantly recog- 
nizable. He became internationally famous in the five years 
after he moved to Hollywood in 1974, co-starring with Gene 
*Wilder in such cult comedies as Young Frankenstein (1974), 
in which he played “Igor,” and Silent Movie (1976). Like many 
clowns, in private life Feldman was a sad, unhappy man. His 
bulging eyes were caused by a chronic thyroid deficiency, and 
his manic-depressive personality led to dependence on drugs 
and alcohol. He died of a heart attack at the age of 48. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB. 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 


FELDMAN, MIROSLAV (1899-1976), Yugoslav poet and 
playwright. A practicing physician, Feldman was born in Vi- 
rovitica. His first poems appeared in 1920. Later collections 
included Ratna lirika (“War Lyrics; 1947) and Pitat ce kako 
je bilo (“They Will Ask How It Was,’ 1959). Among his suc- 
cessful dramas were Zec (“Rabbit)’ 1932), Profesor Zié (1934), 
U pozadini (“Behind the Lines,” 1939, 19537), and Dodi ée dan 
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(“The Day Will Come,” 1951). Feldman, who dealt mainly with 
war and love themes, was president of the Croatian Writers’ 
Association (1955). He also wrote theatrical pieces and in 1976 
was awarded the AVNo] prize (the highest literary award). At 
first a Zionist, he later embraced Communism. 


FELDMAN, MORTON (1926-1987), U.S. composer. Born in 
New York City, Feldman began studying the piano with Vera 
Maurina-Press at the age of 12 (the work Madame Press Died 
Last Week at Ninety was written in 1970 in her memory), and 
later studied composition and counterpoint with Wallingford 
Riegger and Stefan *Wolpe. With composers John Cage, Earle 
Brown, and Christian Wolff and pianist David Tudor, he be- 
came part of an American avant-garde group interested in 
bringing to music the same aesthetic concepts of art and ex- 
pression that had marked the abstract expressionist American 
painters (such as de Kooning and Pollock) of the early 1950s. 
His earliest works, Projections (1950-51), explored the field 
of indeterminacy in music and the use of graphic notation. 
Although Feldman later varied and combined his methods 
of notating works, he was always concerned with examining 
the extreme limits of slowness (in durations and tempi) and 
softness (of dynamic range) of which music is capable, and 
with timbres created by non-traditional methods, e.g., piano 
sounds produced without traditional forms of attack. His out- 
put was large: many piano pieces for soloist and combinations 
of two and three pianos, notably Last Pieces; and orchestral 
and ensemble works — Numbers, for nine instruments; Atlantis 
(1958); Structures for Orchestra (1960-62); Out of Last Pieces; 
For Franz Kline, for soprano and four other players; Rabbi 
Akiba, for soprano and ten instruments; On Time and the In- 
strumental Factor, for small orchestra (1969); and the series 
of pieces for solo viola and various groupings of accompa- 
nying instruments entitled The Viola in My Life. He worked 
on films, and collaborated on the ballet Summerspace (1966) 
with choreographer Merce Cunningham and painter Robert 
Rauschenberg. In 1971 Feldman wrote Rothko Chapel for so- 
loists, chorus, and instrumental ensemble which was com- 
missioned as a tribute to the painter, who had died a year be- 
fore. Some of the composer’s late works reflected his interest 
in the woven patterns in Anatolian rugs and in Jasper John’s 
crosshatch paintings (Why Patterns, 1978, Crippled Symmetry, 
1983). Coptic Light (1986), Feldman’s last orchestral work, was 
inspired by the early Coptic textiles at the Louvre. Feldman 
defended his aesthetics in a number of essays (Essays, ed. W. 
Zimmermann, Kerpen, 1985). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: NG’; MGG’; T. DeLio (ed.), The Music 
of Morton Feldman (1985). 
[Max Loppert / Yulia Kreinin (24 ed.)] 


FELDMAN, SANDRA (1939-2005), U.S. teacher, trade union 
activist, and labor union executive. Born in New York City to 
Milton and Frances Abramowitz, Feldman earned an M.A. 
degree in English literature from New York University. Ac- 
tive in the civil rights movement of the 1960s, she also taught 
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elementary school on the Lower East Side of Manhattan. In 
1966 Feldman became a full-time field representative for New 
York City’s United Federation of Teachers. She worked her way 
through the ranks following in the footsteps of her mentor, Al- 
bert *Shanker. In 1986, she became the first woman president 
of the largest local union in the United States. She served un- 
til 1997, when on May 6, the national American Federation of 
Teacher’s executive council unanimously elected her the 15" 
president of the national organization. In the same month, she 
was also elected a vice president of the American Federation of 
Labor-Congress of Industrial Organizations (AFL-CIO). 

As a public school educator, Feldman devoted herself 
to improving the working conditions of teachers, promoting 
higher educational standards for students, and strengthen- 
ing curricula in the schools. During her tenure as president 
of the American Federation of Teachers, the organization ex- 
perienced record growth, representing more than one million 
educators, healthcare professionals, public employees, and re- 
tirees. Feldman’s second husband was Arthur Barnes, former 
president of the New York Urban Coalition. 

Feldman supported the rights and concerns of children, 
women, and workers on local, national, and global levels 
through her association with the Council on Competitiveness, 
the International Rescue Committee, the A. Philip Randolph 
Institute, the Jewish Labor Committee, the Coalition of Labor 
Women, the New York Urban League, Women’s Forum, Wom- 
en's Committee on Refugee Children, Child Labor Coalition, 
the United States Committee for UNICEF, and the National 
Council of Americans to Prevent Handgun Violence. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Holub. “Feldman, Sandra,” in: RE. Hyman 
and D. Dash Moore (eds.), Jewish Women in America: An Historical 
Encyclopedia, vol. 1 (1997), 404-5; “Feldman, Sandra,’ in: Who’ Who 
in America 2004, vol. 1, 1568-69. WEBSITE: www.aft.org. 


[Peggy K. Pearlstein (24 ed.)] 


FELDMAN, SHIMSHON SIMON (1909-1995), leader of 
the Jewish Ashkenazi community of Mexico. He was born in 
Skvira, Ukraine, and studied in a talmud torah, and in a Rus- 
sian public school. His mother died before his 13‘ birthday, 
and in 1924 he immigrated alone to Mexico. During his first 
years there he worked as a peddler. In 1928 he opened his first 
shop and brought his father and brothers to Mexico. In the 
19308 he prospered and at the end of World War 11 owned a 
number of factories. In 1942 he joined the Board of the Ash- 
kenazi Nidhei Isroel congregation. In 1942 he became its presi- 
dent - a position he held for 50 years. In this role he dedicated 
himself to the strengthening of Jewish education and to the 
development of Jewish schools, to religious community life, to 
supplying Jewish and non-Jewish needs, and to giving moral 
and material support to the State of Israel. 


[Efraim Zadoff (2™4 ed.)] 
FELDMAN, WILHELM (1868-1919), Polish author and 


critic. Born in Zbaraz, Galicia, he was of hasidic origin, but 
advocated assimilation and was in fact converted before his 
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death. As editor of the Cracow monthly Krytyka (1901-14) and 
as a literary critic, Feldman was prominent in the progres- 
sive literary movement, Mloda Polska (“Young Poland”). His 
critical works include Wspotczesna literatura polska (“Con- 
temporary Polish Literature,’ 1903, 1930°), a study which 
roused considerable controversy owing to his radical opin- 
ions; and Wspotczesna krytyka literacka w Polsce (“Contem- 
porary Literary Criticism in Poland,” 1905). Among Feld- 
man?s political books are Stronnictwa i programy polityczne w 
Galicji, 1846-1906 (“Political Parties and Programs in Galicia 
1846-1906,’ 2 vols., 1907); and Dzieje polskiej mysli politycznej 
w okresie porozbiorowym (“History of Polish Political Thought 
since the Partitions,” 3 vols., 1920). Although Feldman wrote 
novels on Jewish themes, his unsympathetic attitude became 
increasingly evident. Two works on Jewish problems were 
Asymilatorzy syonisci i polacy (“Assimilationists, Zionists and 
Poles,” 1893); and Stosunek Adama Mickiewicza do Zydéw 
(“Mickiewicz’s Attitude to the Jews,’ 1890). 

Wilhelm Feldman’s son JOZEF (1899-1946), historian, 
was professor at the Jagellonian University of Cracow. His 
books include Polska i sprawa wschodnia 1709-1714 (“Poland 
and the Eastern Question 1709-1714,” 1926) and Problem pol- 
sko-niemiecki w dziejach (1946, tr. of previous version Polish- 
German Antagonism in History, 1935). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pameci Wilhelma Feldmana (1927), incls. 
bibl.; E. Mendlesohn, in: Slavic Review, 18 (1969), 577-90; Ksiega 
Pamigtkowa ku czci Jozefa Feldmana (= K. Tymieniecki and Z. Woy- 
ciechowski (eds.), Roczniki Historyczne, no. 18, 1949), incls. French 
summaries; Polski Stownik Biograficzny, 6 (1948), 396-404. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Mendelsohn, “Wilhelm Feldman ve-Alfred Nosig, 
Hitbollut ve-Ziyyonut be-Lvov,” in: Galed 11, 89-111. 


[Moshe Altbauer] 


FELDSHUH, TOVAH (1952- _), U.S. actress. Born Terri Sue 
Feldshuh in New York, she attended Scarsdale High School, 
Sarah Lawrence College, and the University of Minnesota, 
studying drama under Uta Hagen. She switched to using her 
Hebrew name Tovah when a boyfriend in college complained 
that Terri Sue sounded too Southern, in marked contrast to 
generations of Jewish actors who changed their names. She 
made her stage debut in July 1971 playing small parts in Cyrano 
de Bergerac at the Guthrie in Minneapolis. Her Broadway de- 
but followed in 1973, when she played two parts in the musical 
Cyrano. In 1974 Feldshuh appeared as Myriam in the comedy 
Dreyfus in Rehearsal on Broadway, in the title role in Yentl at 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music Playhouse, and in the musi- 
cal revue Rodgers & Hart at the beginning of 1975. In October 
1975, she reprised her role in Yentl on Broadway at the Eugene 
O’Neill Theater, which earned her a Tony nomination and a 
Theater World Award. Feldshuh’s extensive and acclaimed film 
and television career includes appearances on the soap opera 
Ryan's Hope (1975) and in the made-for-Tv movie The Amaz- 
ing Howard Hughes (1977) as Katharine Hepburn, followed 
by her role as Czech freedom fighter Helena Slomova in the 
1978 TV mini-series Holocaust. Years later, Feldshuh would 
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also narrate the film testimony at the U.S. Holocaust Museum. 
From 1991, she had a repeat role as defense attorney Danielle 
Melnick on the crime drama Law e& Order. Her feature film 
roles include The Idolmaker (1980), Daniel (1983), Brewster's 
Millions (1985), Saying Kaddish (1991), Citizen Cohn (1992), A 
Walk On the Moon (1999), and Kissing Jessica Stein (2001). In 
1989, Feldshuh returned to Broadway as Maria in Lend Me a 
Tenor at the Royale Theater, which earned her a third Tony 
nomination. Her fourth Tony nomination came in 2004 for 
her one-woman show about the life of Golda Meir, Golda’s Bal- 
cony. Other awards and nominations include four Drama Desk 
awards, four Outer Critics Circle awards, the Obie, the Emmy, 
the Eleanor Roosevelt Humanities Award, Hadassah’s Myrtle 
Wreath, and the Israel Peace Medal. Married to attorney An- 
drew Harris-Levy, Feldshuh has two children. Pulitzer Prize- 
nominated playwright David Feldshuh is her brother. 


[Adam Wills (2"4 ed.)] 


FELEKY, GEZA (1890-1936), Hungarian journalist, author, 
and art critic. Born in Budapest, he wrote on art for Nyugat 
(“West”) and later joined the liberal newspapers, Pesti Napl6o 
(“Budapest Daily”) and Vildg (“World”). He was editor in chief 
of Vildg (1920-25), and later became a director of Magyar Hir- 
lap (“Hungarian News”). He strove to regain Jewish rights lost 
under the Horthy regency and was author of historical essays, 
including Kaiser und Krieg (1933). 


°FELIX, ANTONIUS, procurator of Judea 52-60 c.z. He 
was a brother of the freedman Pallas, who was influential in 
Rome. Felix, appointed to the procuratorship by the emperor 
Claudius, married Drusilla, daughter of Agrippa1 (cf. Acts 
24:24). Felix’s period of office was one of constant unrest. Taci- 
tus (Historiae 5:9; Annales 12:54) states scathingly that “with 
all manner of cruelty and lust he exercised royal function in 
the spirit of a slave.” Immediately on his arrival in Judea he 
seized Eleazar b. Dinai, the leader of the *Sicarii, together with 
a number of his men, and sent them in chains to Rome; he 
crucified many more. Taking advantage of the hostility of the 
Sicarii toward certain classes among the Jews, Felix encour- 
aged them to assassinate the high priest Jonathan, who had 
presumed to advise him on how to conduct affairs in Judea. He 
ruthlessly crushed any real or imaginary attempt at rebellion. 
Believing an exhortation by a prophet to go into the wilder- 
ness to be an incitement to insurrection, he dispatched a force 
which killed many who had been persuaded to go there (Jos., 
Ant., 20:166). An Egyptian prophet promised to demonstrate 
to the masses his power to make the walls of Jerusalem fall at 
a simple command. When he arrived at the Mount of Olives 
with his followers, Felix attacked them and killed many, al- 
though the prophet himself escaped (cf. Acts 21:38). In Cae- 
sarea, the residence of the procurator, a civic dispute between 
the Syrians and the Jews erupted into violence. When the Jews 
refused to desist, Felix sent soldiers against them. During Fe- 
lix’s term of office, the apostle Paul was imprisoned. Accord- 
ing to the New Testament, he was kept in custody to please the 
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FELIX LIBERTATE 


Jews (Acts 23:24; 24:27), but this motive is difficult to accept 
in view of all that transpired during Felix’s procuratorship. 
The more probable explanation is that Paul’s being a Roman 
citizen prevented Felix from treating him as he had others. In 
60 C.E. Felix was succeeded by *Festus Porcius, under whom 
the conflict in Caesarea continued. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Loeb (ed.), vol. 9, index; Pauly-Wissowa, 
2 (1894), 2616-18, no. 54; Schuerer, Hist, 180, 228-34. 
[Lea Roth] 


FELIX LIBERTATE (Lat. “Happy through Freedom’), name 
of a society founded in Amsterdam in February 1795 with the 
object of attaining Jewish emancipation in the Netherlands 
and spreading enlightened ideas among Amsterdam Jewry. 
The society was sponsored by a number of prominent - mainly 
Ashkenazi - Jews, including M.S. *Asser and Dr. H. de H. 
Lemon, who wanted to enlist opinion both inside and outside 
the Jewish community for obtaining full civic rights for the 
Jews. Leaders of Amsterdam Jewry, who did not allow them 
to spread their views in the synagogue, opposed their activi- 
ties. Contrary to the Orangist majority of the Jewish com- 
munity, the members of Felix Libertate were sympathizers of 
the party of the Radical Patriots. Attempts by the municipal 
council to intervene in the dispute were unsuccessful. One of 
the first acts of Felix Libertate was the translation of the Dec- 
laration of the Rights of Man and the Citizen into Yiddish. 
Felix Libertate failed to win general approval from other rev- 
olutionary societies, although one-third of the membership 
was not Jewish. They therefore conducted an active campaign 
both verbally and in print to have their resolution for Jewish 
emancipation accepted. Pamphlets were published by M.S. 
Asser and David *Friedrichsfeld, among others, stressing the 
competence of Jews as active citizens and a republican univer- 
salist outlook. On September 2, 1796, the National Assembly 
declared complete emancipation. Subsequently, Felix Libertate 
demanded a revision of the statutes of the Amsterdam Ash- 
kenazi community, especially those regulating its governing 
body and care of the poor. When the parnasim rejected these 
claims, 21 members seceded from the community and founded 
the Adath Jessurun congregation, whose members were ex- 
communicated by the existing parnasim. The two communi- 
ties engaged in bitter controversy and both published a Yid- 
dish journal entitled “Discourse” (Yid. w171w"7), one issued 
by the older body, the so-called “Alte Kehile” and the other 
by the “Naye Kehile” (1797-98). When two members of Felix 
Libertate, Bromet and Lemon, were elected to the National 
Assembly, they dismissed the parnasim with the help of the 
government in March 1798. However, the parnasim succeeded 
in having the dismissal annulled when a less extreme group 
came to power (June 1798). Subsequently, Felix Libertate dis- 
continued its activities. The Adath Jessurun congregation ex- 
isted until it was reunited with the old kehillah by a decree of 
King Louis Bonaparte in 1808. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bloom, in: Essays ... Salo Wittmayer Baron 
(1959), 105-22; MLE. Bolle, De opheffing van de autonomie der Kehilloth 
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in Nederland 1796 (1960); Bloemgarten, in: Studia Rosenthaliana, 1 
pt. 1 (1967), 66-99, pt. 2, 45-70; 2 pt. 1 (1968), 42-65. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: J. Michman, Dutch Jewry during the Emancipation Pe- 
riod 1787-1815. Gothic Turrets on a Corinthian Building (1995); J. Mi- 
chman and M. Aptroot, Storm in the Community. Yiddish Polemical 
Pamphlets of Amsterdam Jewry 1797-1798 (2002). 


[Jozeph Michman (Melkman) / Bart Wallet (2™4 ed.)] 


FELLER, ABRAHAM HOWARD (1905-1952), U.S. lawyer 
and government official. Feller was born in New York City. He 
taught at Harvard from 1931 to 1934, specializing in interna- 
tional law. Entering government service in Washington, Feller 
worked in a variety of federal agencies for the next 12 years, 
as special assistant to the U.S. Attorney General’s Office, as 
legal consultant to the Office of Lend-Lease Administration, 
and during World War 11 as general counsel of the Office of 
War Information and general counsel of the UN Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration. In 1946 he was appointed general 
counsel to the United Nations, a position in which he func- 
tioned as chief legal adviser to Secretary-General Trygve Lie. 
Several days after Lie’s resignation in 1952, Feller leaped to his 
death from his New York apartment. Although he himself had 
made no such declaration, his suicide was widely interpreted 
both nationally and internationally as a protest against the 
Senate Internal Security Committee's investigation of alleged 
“Communist penetration” of the American delegation to the 
uN. His book The United Nations and the World Community 
(1952) appeared shortly before his death. 


FELLER, SHNEYUR ZALMAN (1913-_), lawyer. He was 
born in Botosani (North Moldavia) and studied law at the 
University of Jassy. In 1944, as a refugee in the Soviet Union, 
Feller was appointed public prosecutor in Kishinev. He re- 
turned to Romania in 1946 and worked as a lawyer in Botosani 
where he was also deputy mayor and president of the Jewish 
community. From 1948 he was successively judge and public 
prosecutor. He held other high offices in the Ministry of Jus- 
tice and in 1951 was appointed professor of jurisprudence at 
the University of Bucharest. Between 1949 and 1961 he pub- 
lished many articles and notes on criminal law and drafted 
the Romanian penal code. Feller, who emigrated to Israel in 
1963, joined the Hebrew University in 1965, and became pro- 
fessor of criminal law in 1968. In 1971 he was named dean of 
the Law Faculty and in 1972 he became a full professor. In 1981 
he retired from the Hebrew University, but continued to teach 
voluntarily at the Faculty and at the Ramat Gan Law College. 
In 1994 he was awarded the Israel Prize. 


FELLNER, WILLIAM JOHN (1905-1983), U.S. economist. 
Fellner was born in Budapest and studied at the university 
there. Fellner’s main interests lay in economic analysis and 
monetary policies. He was a partner in an industrial enter- 
prise and lectured in economics in Budapest before going to 
the U.S. in 1938. He taught economics first at the University 
of California at Berkeley and, beginning in 1952, at Yale Uni- 
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versity, where he was appointed professor of economics and 
subsequently chairman of the department. Regarded as one 
of America’s premier economists, Fellner served the United 
States government as consulting expert to the U.S. Treasury 
Department and the National Securities Board. In 1973 he was 
appointed by President Nixon to the U.S. Council of Economic 
Advisers. That year he was also appointed one of the first resi- 
dent scholars of the American Enterprise Institute for Pub- 
lic Policy Research. He also served as a policy adviser to the 
*European Community. 

His major publications include a treatise on War Inflation 
(1942), Monetary Policies and Full Employment (1946), Com- 
petition among the Few (1949), Trends and Cycles in Economic 
Activity (1956), Emergence and Content of Modern Economic 
Analysis (1960), Probability and Profit (1965), Maintaining and 
Restoring Balance in International Payments (1966), Ten Eco- 
nomic Studies in the Tradition of Irving Fisher (1967), Towards 
a Reconstruction of Macroeconomics (1976), Contemporary 
Economic Problems (1978-81), and Economic Theory Amidst 
Political Currents: The Spreading Interest in Monetarism and 
in the Theory of Market (1982). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Balassa, Economic Progress, Private Values, 


and Public Policy: Essays in Honor of William Fellner (1972); J. Mar- 
shall, William J. Fellner: A Bio-Bibliography (1992). 


[Joachim O. Ronall / Ruth Beloff (2"4 ed.)] 


FELMAN, AHARON LEIB (1867-1893), pioneer in citrus 
culture in Erez Israel and author of the first Hebrew book on 
the subject. Felman was born in Mezhirech and in 1884 he 
settled in Erez Israel with his family. He worked in his father’s 
orchard near Jaffa, learning citrus culture from the Arabs. Fel- 
man saw the future of Jewish settlement in Erez Israel in the 
planting of groves on the Coastal Plain, and to train future set- 
tlers he wrote a short book on citrus culture entitled Ma’yan 
Gannim (“Spring of the Gardens”), printed in Jerusalem in 
1891. It is written in the language of the Mishnah and deals 
with many aspects of citrus culture, from the purchase of land 
to the planting of trees, their care, and the cure for various dis- 
eases. He died in Petah Tikvah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Felman, Haluzei ha-Pardesanut ha-Ivrit 
be-Erez Yisrael (19401, 115-7; Tolkowsky, Peri Ez Hadar (1966), 253f. 


[Avraham Yaari] 


FELS, U.S. family of manufacturers and philanthropists. 
JOSEPH FELS (1853-1914) was born in Halifax County, 
Virginia. After living in North Carolina, the Fels family moved 
to Baltimore, where Joseph left school at 15 to join his father’s 
soap manufacturing business. In 1875 he went into the soap 
business on his own in Philadelphia. He began manufacturing 
soap and washing powders by the naphtha process in 1893, and 
by 1896 the Fels-Naphtha Company’s products were so suc- 
cessful that Fels was able to devote most of his time to philan- 
thropic causes. He came to believe that his fortune had been 
amassed by robbing society, and sought to spend it on causes 
that would end the unregulated free enterprise system which 
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allowed some men to accumulate great wealth at the expense 
of others. In 1905 he was converted to Henry George’s “single 
tax” philosophy, which Fels preferred to call “Christianity.” Fels 
believed that God had given land to all the people of the earth, 
and tax on the unearned increments of landowners would en- 
able all society’s members to share the land’s bounties. Sub- 
stantial financial contributions by Fels helped the single tax 
movement throughout the world, especially in England, where 
he and his wife lived during 1901-11. He proselytized for the 
single tax wherever he traveled, as well as for various politi- 
cal reform movements. Fels financed colonies in the United 
States and England that provided work for the unemployed; 
he supported the women’s suffrage movement in the West- 
ern world, and helped social welfare agencies in England. 
Fels organized the first mass deputation of English women 
to present petitions to Parliament describing the plight of the 
poor in London’s East End. He was one of the first American 
manufacturers to institute profit sharing for his workers. Fels 
backed the Zionist movement and was active in the Jewish 
Territorial Organization. 

MARY FELS (1863-1953). a distant cousin of her husband 
Joseph, was born in Sembach, Bavaria, and was taken to the 
US. in 1869. She helped her husband with his projects until 
his death, after which she concentrated her efforts on Zionist 
activities. She organized the Joseph Fels Foundation in 1925 to 
advance human welfare through education and to promote the 
exchange of culture and ideas, especially between the United 
States and Erez Israel. Mary Fels edited the magazine The Pub- 
lic (1917-19) and wrote a biography of her husband (1916). 

SAMUEL SIMEON FELS (1869-1950), Joseph’s younger 
brother, was born in Yanceyville, N.c. A partner in the Fels- 
Naphtha Company, he funded the Fels Planetarium in Phila- 
delphia (1934). In 1936 he established the Samuel S. Fels Fund 
to promote research in the natural and physical sciences. He 
also created the Fels Institute of Local and State Government 
at the University of Pennsylvania. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steffens, in: American Magazine (Oct. 1910), 
744-6; M. Fels, Joseph Fels, His Life-Work (1916); Howe, in: Sur- 
vey (March 28, 1914), 812-3; Zangwill, in: Voice of Jerusalem (1921), 
337-49; New York Times (May 17, 1953), 88; Kellogg, in: Survey, 86 
(1950), 135. 

[Robert Asher] 


FELSENTHAL, BERNHARD (1822-1908), U.S. Reform 
rabbi. Felsenthal was born in Munchweile, Germany. He in- 
tended to enter the Bavarian civil service, but seeing no pros- 
pect of being admitted, he attended a teachers’ seminary at 
*Kaiserslautern and taught in Jewish schools before settling 
in the U.S. in 1854. There Felsenthal served a congregation 
in Madison, Indiana, as officiant and teacher; then in 1858 
he moved to Chicago as clerk in a banking house, while also 
devoting himself to rabbinical and theological study. Deeply 
influenced by David *Einhorn, Felsenthal became one of the 
first protagonists of Reform Judaism in the Midwest. He was 
a strong opponent of slavery and refused to accept a pulpit 
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in Mobile, Alabama. He was a founder and secretary of the 
Chicago Juedisches Reformverein. A statement of Reform 
views which he published in 1859, Kol Kore ba-Midbar: Ue- 
ber Juedische Reform, attracted some attention, and when the 
Reformverein developed into the Sinai Congregation, he be- 
came its first rabbi (1861). He was ordained by Einhorn and 
Samuel Adler. In 1864 Felsenthal became rabbi of the newly 
formed Zion Congregation, which he headed until his retire- 
ment in 1887. Felsenthal was a constant student and, though 
he wrote no books, wielded a ready pen. When questions on 
ritual came to him, he generally took an advanced Reform 
view. In several instances he dissented from the proposals of 
Isaac M. *Wise. Thus, he strongly opposed the establishment 
of a rabbinical seminary, believing that conditions in America 
did not provide a satisfactory foundation. On the other hand, 
he advocated Jewish day schools. In 1879 he declined a profes- 
sorship at Hebrew Union College. In later years Felsenthal be- 
came concerned with the threat to the Jews in America posed 
by religious indifference, and feeling that the course taken by 
Reform was preparing a “beautiful death” for Judaism, became 
an enthusiastic supporter of the Zionist movement. Felsenthal 
was a founder of the Jewish Publication Society of America 
and of the American Jewish Historical Society. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Felsenthal (ed.), Bernhard Felsenthal, 
Teacher in Israel (1924), includes extracts from his writings and bib- 
liography; Stolz, in: cCARY, 18 (1908), 161; idem, in: AJHSP, 17 (1909), 
218-22. Universal Jewish Encyclopedia (1941) 4: 273-274. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: K. Olitzky, L. Sussman, and M.H. Stern, Reform Judaism 
in America: A Biographical Dictionary and Sourcebook (1993). 


[Sefton D. Temkin] 


FELZENBAUM, MICHAEL (Mikhoel; 1951- ), Yiddish 
writer. Born in Vassilkoe (Ukraine), Felzenbaum studied 
drama in Leningrad (1968-74) and then founded the Yiddish 
Cultural Society in Belz, where he was active in the theater and 
the Pedagogical Institute (1974-88). In 1991 he immigrated to 
Israel. As co-founder and later editor of the annual Naye Vegn 
(1992), executive director of the Yiddish Culture Center in Tel 
Aviv, and head of the H. Leyvik Publishing House, he won the 
Dovid Hofshteyn Prize (1999) for his multifaceted and socially 
provocative work. His dramatic and narrative oeuvre, which 
unites the Jewish, modern Yiddish, and European and Ameri- 
can literary traditions, is marked by a postmodern, “post-Yid- 
dish” character. An antithetical process operates in his impro- 
vised intertextual world that strives toward primordial chaos, 
where nothing begins at the beginning, but everything is re- 
vealed in its grotesque and absurd dimensions. Traditional 
myths and fairy tales function as empty, anachronistic vessels 
without creative-metaphorical significance in the post-Holo- 
caust world. While the prose works display earthy and mor- 
dant qualities, his poems exhibit a sensitivity and thoroughly 
developed spontaneity characteristic of folk songs. His works 
appeared in the most important Yiddish literary journals; his 
book publications are Es Kumt der Tog (“Day Arrives,” 1992), 
A Libe Regn (“Rain of Love,’ 1994), Der Nakht-Malekh (“An- 
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gel of the Night,’ 1997), Un Itst Ikh Bin Dayn Nign (“And Now 
I Am Your Melody,” 1998), and Shabesdike Shvebelekh (“Sab- 
bath Matches,’ 2003). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Starck, “Interview with Mikhoel Felsen- 
baum,” in: The Mendele Review (Feb. 15, 2004); idem, “A Critical Study 
of Mikhoel Felsenbaum’s ‘Shabesdike shvebelekh,” ibid. (shakti. 
trincoll.edu/~mendele/tmrarc.htm); idem, “Shabesdike Shvebelekh: A 
Postmodernist Novel by Mikhoel Felsenbaum,” in: J. Sherman (ed.), 
Yiddish after the Holocaust (2004), 300-18; V. Tchernin, in: Shabes- 
dike Shvebelekh (2003), 9-12. 

[Astrid Starck (2"4 ed.)] 


FEMINISM, both a political movement seeking social eq- 
uities for women and an ideological movement analyzing a 
wide range of phenomena in terms of gender politics. Jew- 
ish feminism in the modern era has played a significant and 
transformative role in virtually every area of Jewish religious, 
social, and intellectual life. 


Jewish Feminism and its Impact Prior to the 1960s 
Although modern Jewish feminist movements were inspired 
in large measure by Enlightenment claims regarding human 
equality and dignity, proto-feminist efforts to raise women’s 
social and religious position can be found in many Jewish 
communities prior to the 196 century. Tracing shifts in gen- 
der ideology and in women’s actual status is difficult, however, 
because of the paucity of sources written by women prior to 
the 17"»-century memoir by *Glueckel of Hameln. References 
to women in male-authored documents, particularly responsa 
literature and legal documents, give some evidence of sporadic 
agitations for change in women’s status in Jewish communal 
life and religious life. For example, numerous sources indicate 
that in Germany and France between 1000 and 1300, a time 
of high economic and social status for Jewish women, women 
demanded increased involvement in religious life, including 
the voluntary assumption of commandments from which they 
were exempt in talmudic Judaism (Grossman). 

Critical evaluation of the position of women within Ju- 
daism also appears as part of Christian traditions of anti-Ju- 
daism. In the Nizzahon Vetus, an anthology of 12*h- and 13¢- 
century Jewish-Christian polemic in northern France and 
Germany, Christians criticized Jews for not including women 
within the covenant: “We baptize both males and females and 
in that way we accept our faith, but in your case only men 
and not women can be circumcised.” In the Juden Buchlein 
(1519), Victor von Karben mocks the refusal of Jews to include 
women in a prayer quorum. This critique continued in the 
notorious anti-Jewish text, Johann Eisenmenger’s Entdecktes 
Judentum (1700), and women’s inferior status within Judaism 
became a major theme among German (and some American) 
Protestant (and some Catholic) theologians in the 19th and 
early 20 centuries (J. Plaskow, K. von Kellenbach, S. Heschel). 
The inferior status of women within Judaism was presented 
in order to denigrate Judaism as “Oriental” and “primitive” 
and to challenge whether Jews should be accorded emanci- 
pation into European society. Jewish women’s inferiority was 
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also cited in Christian theological writings to argue that Jesus 
treated women as equals whereas other rabbis of his day did 
not, a claim with little historical grounding. Jewish apologetic 
responses to such charges began in 19"b-century Germany with 
arguments that Judaism honors and elevates women’s status 
in the home and community by exempting them from the re- 
ligious obligations of study and public prayer incumbent on 
men. The nature of these charges and counter-charges made it 
difficult to articulate Jewish feminist criticisms of sexism. 

Jewish enlightenment and, later, socialist critics of Jewish 
communal and religious structures often fought for women's 
rights, but feminists did not always ally themselves with sec- 
ularism and against religion as a means to improve women’s 
status. With modern pressures to reshape both gender roles 
and the status of minority groups, Jewish women had to await 
emancipation as both Jews and as women to enter secular soci- 
ety. While Jews were permitted entry into German universities 
in the early 19" century, women were excluded until the 1890s. 
At the same time, some European feminist organizations did 
not admit Jews. Rather, early efforts at redressing gender im- 
balance attempted to enhance women’s educational oppor- 
tunities and position within the Jewish community, creating 
social service and charitable organizations run by women. 
The *Juedischer Frauenbund (Jewish Women’s Organization) 
was founded in Germany in 1904 by Bertha *Pappenheim and 
strove to win voting rights for women within Jewish commu- 
nal affairs. Within the United States, Rebecca *Gratz founded 
the 19'-century Sunday school movement that created new 
roles for women in Jewish education. The tradition of Jew- 
ish women’s *salons was significant not only as a new, neutral 
space for Christians and Jews to meet, but as an emerging 
culture of conversation and reflection on gender and Jewish 
identity. Indeed, Jewish women intellectuals, from the 18 to 
the 20" centuries, frequently found greater resonance within 
Christian society, and were sometimes only reluctantly ad- 
mitted to Jewish intellectual circles; Martin *Buber, for exam- 
ple, initially did not want to admit women to the Juedisches 
Lehrhaus, the adult Jewish educational center he founded in 
Frankfurt am Main in 1920 (Friedman). 

Changes in women’s status within the synagogue came 
slowly. In mid-19 century Germany, teenage girls were given 
ceremonies of *confirmation along with boys in Reform con- 
gregations, similar to ceremonies prevalent in churches, but 
women still sat separately from men in the synagogue. Mixed 
seating in the synagogue was first introduced in the United 
States in 1851 in Albany, New York, and in 1854 at Temple 
Emanu-El in New York City. It became common in the United 
States after 1869 when many new post-Civil War synagogues 
opened but did not spread to European Reform synagogues 
until much later and then only tentatively (Goldman). 

Conversely, modernity also saw the distinct spheres of 
women’s traditional expressions of Judaism minimized or 
eliminated by non-Orthodox Jews, such as *mikveh obser- 
vance (immersion in the ritual bath following menstrua- 
tion and childbirth), which declined radically in the modern 
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era, though revived in the late 20" century. Since the mikveh 
served as a gathering place for women to socialize and also 
to exert authority in the absence of men, its decline under- 
mined women’s opportunities to assemble away from male 
presence. Further, the falloff in adherence to Jewish law weak- 
ened women’s status as sources of domestic and gendered le- 
gal expertise, particularly concerning laws of kashrut. Tradi- 
tionally entrusted with responsibility for the laws of *niddah 
and kashrut, women had been viewed with the moral trust, 
intellectual ability, and religious commitment necessary for 
their strict adherence to those often complex laws. Still, male 
authorities, whether fathers, husbands, or rabbis, always re- 
tained ultimate control over adherence to laws within wom- 
en’s domain. 

The modern era opened new public and communal re- 
ligious and educational opportunities for women. Pressure 
from the changes in secular society that encouraged women 
and men to take advantage of equalizing educational and vo- 
cational opportunities affected the Jewish world, too. Edu- 
cational reforms in the Orthodox and hasidic communi- 
ties of Eastern Europe in the early 20 century, led by Sara 
*Schnirer, established a network of schools for religious girls, 
*Beth Jacob, and the liberal rabbinical seminaries established 
in Europe and the United States in the late 19» century per- 
mitted some women to attend courses, although not to receive 
rabbinic ordination. 

The United States had a small and relatively uneducated 
Jewish community prior to the 1880s. Women received only 
minimal Jewish education and were not voting members of 
the community. The demography quickly shifted at the turn 
of the century, as over two million Jews from Eastern Europe 
arrived as immigrants between 1881 and 1924. They included 
women who had been exposed to political organizing and 
analysis, and who soon became major forces in the nascent 
labor, socialist, anarchist, and communist movements in New 
York and other cities in the early years of the 20 century. Rose 
*Schneiderman, for example, was a leader of the *Women’s 
Trade Union League, the campaign for women’s suffrage, and 
the *International Ladies Garment Workers Union. However, 
once those movements were institutionalized - as labor unions 
and political parties - women were removed from leadership 
positions. Separate women’s organizations also played an im- 
portant role within Jewish communal life in the United States; 
the *National Council of Jewish Women, founded by Hannah 
Greenebaum *Solomon at the 1893 World Parliament of Re- 
ligions in Chicago, initially provided educational and voca- 
tional training for immigrants through a series of *”settlement 
houses” established in impoverished urban areas. 


The Impact of Feminism Since the 1960s 

Jewish women, including Betty *Friedan, Gloria *Steinem, 
and Letty Cottin *Pogrebin, have been in the forefront of the 
Second Wave feminist movement in the United States that be- 
gan in the late 1960s. The re-emergence of a Jewish feminist 
movement, as part of the Second Feminist wave, led to major 
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changes in women’s status in Judaism and to a flourishing of 
Jewish feminist scholarship and theology. The most dramatic 
change in Judaism for many centuries came with the equality 
of women in synagogue worship, a movement led by Ameri- 
can Jewish feminists and which has gradually extended to Jew- 
ish communities elsewhere in the world. The public honoring 
of young women in the synagogue, the Bat Mitzvah, became 
widespread by the late 1960s, followed by decisions by Reform, 
Reconstructionist, and Conservative denominations of Juda- 
ism to include women in the prayer quorum, call women to 
the Torah, and allow women to lead synagogue worship ser- 
vices. Perhaps the most striking transformation from previ- 
ous Jewish practice has been the ordination of women as rab- 
bis (see *Semikhah). 

The first ordination of a woman as a Reform rabbi took 
place in Germany in 1935; she was Regina *Jonas, murdered at 
Auschwitz in 1944. Ordination of women as rabbis and cantors 
was initiated in the United States in the 1970s by Reform Juda- 
ism (1972) and was subsequently adopted by the Reconstruc- 
tionist (1974) and Conservative (1984 for rabbis, 1986 for can- 
tors) movements. Several hundred women rabbis and cantors 
have been ordained thus far in the United States, and in Brit- 
ain. Commissions within the Reform, Reconstructionist, and 
Conservative movements have revised the prayer book “*lit- 
urgy to use inclusive or gender-neutral language and include 
references to the biblical matriarchs as well as patriarchs. Fem- 
inist biblical commentaries, written from a range of religious 
perspectives, have also been published (Frankel; Goldstein; 
Kates and Reimer). Numerous collections of feminist rituals 
and blessings to mark occasions in women’s lives have been 
developed, including feminist Passover liturgies, prayers for 
the birth and weaning of a baby, and ceremonies for naming 
baby girls (see *Birth), egalitarian wedding services for hetero- 
and homosexual couples (see *Marriage), and celebration of 
*Rosh Hodesh, the New Moon, as a women’s holiday. 

Within Orthodoxy at the beginning of the 21* century, 
women now have opportunities for studying rabbinic texts, 
heretofore limited to men. With training in particular areas of 
Jewish law, women serve as legal advisors to Orthodox women 
regarding issues connected with divorce and niddah obser- 
vance. Orthodox women have established women-only prayer 
groups and institutions for studying rabbinic texts, and a few 
Orthodox synagogues have started to permit women to read 
from the Torah under certain circumstances and conditions, 
deliver a sermon, and even lead the service. Several clauses 
have been proposed for inclusion in the *ketubbah (religious 
marriage contract) that would provide recourse for a woman 
whose husband refuses to grant her a Jewish divorce, though 
none has yet attained universal approval by Orthodox rabbis. 
The problem of the *agunah remains a central issue for Ortho- 
dox feminists, particularly in Israel, where the Orthodox rab- 
binate has exclusive control over Jewish marriage and divorce. 
Organizations of Orthodox women attempting to address the 
problem of the agunah include the Jewish Orthodox Feminist 
Alliance, and Getting Equitable Treatment. 
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By contrast, the Reform movement has entirely elimi- 
nated the *get, the divorce decree given by a man to his wife, 
while the Conservative movement has developed a clause that 
can be inserted into a ketubbah that allows a bet din (court of 
Jewish law) to issue a get to a woman if her husband refuses to 
do so. Since 1980, the Reconstructionist movement has used 
an egalitarian get that can be issued by either spouse. 


Feminism, Zionism, and the State of Israel 

During its early years, the political Zionist movement, cen- 
tered in Europe in the late 19 and early 20 centuries, har- 
bored considerable ambivalence toward women. Although 
*Zionism presented itself as an emancipatory movement for 
Jews, positions of political leadership were firmly maintained 
in men’s hands. The Zionist negation of the Diaspora was 
linked to a negation of piety, and overcoming the Diaspora 
meant “becoming a man” (le-hitgaber). During the early waves 
of immigration to Palestine prior to statehood, women worked 
alongside men in the cultivation of farmland; they have also 
served with men in Jewish self-defense forces prior to and after 
the foundation of the state. Yet with the establishment of the 
State of Israel, women were not granted proportional roles of 
power within the government, even though Israel’s Declara- 
tion of Independence proclaimed full equality (Herzog; Ha- 
zelton). Instead, a myth of gender equality within the State 
was promoted to disguise the reality of women’s subservience. 
Thus, while women held traditionally male positions within 
the kibbutz system, few men took on traditionally female po- 
sitions, such as childcare, and while women are drafted into 
the Israeli army, they are generally assigned subordinate tasks 
and are not given combat duty. Most problematic, since the 
Orthodox rabbinate holds full legal control over marriage and 
divorce, women’s freedom to initiate and control marital re- 
lationships is impeded and women rabbis are disempowered. 
Women are also prohibited from public communal prayer at 
Jewish holy sites, such as the Western Wall in Jerusalem, de- 
spite years of court challenges by feminist groups. 

Although a woman, Golda *Meir served as Israel’s prime 
minister from 1969 to 1974; few women have held senior posi- 
tions within the Israeli cabinet or parliament. Given the cen- 
tral role of army service in establishing careers within the po- 
litical and financial arenas, the unequal position of women in 
the Israeli military has had long-term career consequences. 
Racial discrimination within Israel against Jews from non- 
European backgrounds and the Israeli emphasis on large 
families has also affected women’s ability to acquire an edu- 
cation, escape poverty, and achieve career success. Neverthe- 
less, women are increasingly educated and constitute a high 
percentage of the Israeli workforce. The Israel Women’s Net- 
work, founded by Alice Shalvi in 1984, is an advocacy group 
for women’s rights that concentrates on legislative and politi- 
cal efforts to overcome discrimination against women in the 
workplace, military, religious courts, and in the healthcare and 
educational arenas. With particular attention to violence and 
sexual harassment, the rwn helped secure passage in 1998 of 
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legislation criminalizing sexual harassment and holding both 
the harasser and employer responsible for civil damages. 

Throughout the modern era women managed to retain 
some influence in Zionist social service organizations within 
the Jewish communities of North America and Europe, col- 
lecting and distributing funds and goods, and running schools 
and vocational training programs. Those activities, a central 
feature of maintaining Jewish communal cohesion, became the 
basis for modern women’s organizations, such as *Hadassah, 
the National Council of Jewish Women, *w1zo, *Naamat, and 
Women's *orT (Organization for Rehabilitation and Training), 
which became wealthy and powerful institutions during the 
course of the 20 century. 

In the aftermath of the 1967 Arab-Israeli war that left 
Israel with control of the West Bank and Gaza, several feminist 
organizations emerged that called for return of the occupied 
territories to Palestinian control, and condemned the violence 
and impoverishment in those territories. Women in Black, 
founded in 1988 to hold weekly silent vigils of Israeli and Pal- 
estinian women calling for an end to the occupation, soon be- 
came an international peace network and has been nominated 
for the Nobel Peace Prize. New Profile is a feminist organiza- 
tion that seeks to change Israel from a militarized to a peace- 
seeking culture, and works especially on educating children 
for peace (see essays in Fuchs, Israeli Women’s Studies). 


Feminist Scholarship 
Historical study of Jews, which began in the 19" century, was 
initially seen as a manly endeavor and women's lives and con- 
tributions were virtually ignored in chronicles of the Jewish ex- 
perience. The growth of the field of women’s studies, particu- 
larly in the United States, helped establish a counterpart within 
Jewish Studies. Feminist analysis has criticized masculinist 
biases in describing the Jewish past, but has also used histori- 
cism to justify feminist innovations (see *Historians, Women). 
Feminist analyses of rabbinic literature have uncovered le- 
gal precedents for changing halakhic prescriptions regarding 
women (Hauptman) and interpretive patterns of leniency in 
establishing Jewish law (Biale), as well as patterns of gendered 
rhetoric in rabbinic literature that create the masculinity of 
men and of God (Boyarin; Baskin; Eilberg-Schwartz). 
Feminist attention to gender has also exposed the male 
biases in describing Jewish experience (Koltun; Heschel; 
Rutenberg). Modernity has been elevated as rational, pro- 
gressive, and male by describing pre-modern Judaism via 
tropes of nostalgia using female metaphors. Modern Judaism 
was described as both positively masculine, in seeking politi- 
cal and religious emancipation, and negatively feminine, as in 
Haskalah literature in which leaving the Jewish fold and asso- 
ciating with Christians was described as a kind of prostitution 
(Feiner). In early 20» century debates over which language 
was more appropriate for Jews, Yiddish or Hebrew, the former 
was viewed as an effeminate, women’s language, while Hebrew 
was valorized as male. Few women writing modern Hebrew 
or Yiddish literature were accorded the same recognition for 
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their work as their male colleagues by a literary establishment 
dominated by men, and few writings by women have been in- 
cluded in the “canon” (Seidman; Fuchs). 

In the early years of women’s studies, the task seemed 
to be fairly straightforward. Textual expressions of misogyny 
and male-centeredness were demonstrated, and even if the 
thinker had been dead for centuries, his influence was gener- 
ally said to continue to this day, as part of a long chain of pa- 
triarchal tradition. More recently, however, feminist scholars 
have developed more complex analyses, demonstrating ambiv- 
alences toward women within the same thinker and text, and 
also turning to metaphorical uses of masculine and feminine 
imagery in matters not explicitly related to men and women. 
Male privilege is not always a straightforward matter. For in- 
stance, classical and modern Jewish texts evoke an identifi- 
cation between men and the male God, yet undermine that 
identification by depicting all Jews, including men, as female 
in relationship to God. 

Feminists differ in how to interpret women’s experience 
and power in patriarchal structures. Some find ways in which 
women turned their exclusion from aspects of Judaism into 
a positive experience. C. Weissler has discovered numerous 
prayers traditionally recited by early modern women as they 
undertook various domestic duties, such as baking hallah and 
kindling Sabbath lights (Voices of the Matriarchs (1998); see 
*Tkhines; *Liturgy). S. Sered has found that women respond to 
the male-oriented religious system by becoming ritual experts 
within the female sphere, sacralizing and holding authority 
over the domestic sphere and the laws of niddah and mikveh. 
Excluded from the realm of men, she argues, women redefine 
their realm as normative and meaningful. J. Bahloul’s study of 
Algerian Jewish women delineated a strong social network of 
women. Still other feminists argue that finding women’s em- 
powerment in female spheres mandated by men undermines 
arguments for gender equality and may romanticize women’s 
experience unjustifiably. 

Perhaps the most controversial field of feminist scholar- 
ship is study of gender and the Holocaust (Ofer and Weitzman, 
eds.). Women were more likely than men to be chosen by the 
Judenraete for deportation from ghettos to death camps, and 
women were more likely than men to be selected for imme- 
diate gassing upon arrival at the death camps. J. Ringelheim 
suggests that women and children made up 60 to 70 percent 
of those gassed in the initial selections. Based on deporta- 
tion and death figures as well as the numbers of Jews in DP 
camps at the end of the war, Ringelheim concludes that more 
Jewish women were deported and killed than Jewish men, a 
disparity due to Nazi policies of killing pregnant women and 
those who arrived at camps with children, as well as the far 
larger percentage of elderly women than men among Jew- 
ish deportees. 


Feminist Analyses of Judaism 


During the 1970s feminist critics began to expose the absence 
of women’s voices within the male-dominated structures pro- 
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moted by Judaism’ exclusively male-authored texts. Feminists 
also strove to reconstruct the lost voices of women, trying to re- 
cover evidence of women’s history and self-understanding that 
would allow a more diversified picture of the multiple Judaisms 
that have flourished throughout the Jewish past. While Juda- 
ism traditionally defines itself as a divinely revealed religion, 
its beliefs and practices have been interpreted and regulated 
almost exclusively by male authorities until the modern period. 
Feminist analysis has pointed out that men have created the 
legal systems articulated in the Mishnah, Talmud, and codes of 
Jewish law, and acted as supreme arbiters of its interpretation 
by reserving the rabbinate for men. Courts of Jewish law were 
historically run by male rabbis, and women were excluded as 
witnesses in most court cases. In rabbinic law, men may con- 
tract a marriage or divorce a wife, but women can neither ac- 
quire a husband nor divorce him. Women enter into rabbinic 
discourse as objects of discussion, when their ritual purity, sex- 
ual control, or marital status impinges upon men’s lives. 

Many Jewish feminists have suggested that the insistence 
on overwhelmingly male imagery for God was a deliberate 
effort to strengthen the male-dominated institutional ar- 
rangements of Jewish life and undergird male authority over 
women in the religious and societal realms. As a result, femi- 
nist analysis views Jewish texts with suspicion for their collu- 
sion with societal patriarchy in silencing women’s voices, or, 
even worse, as creating patriarchal oppression and endowing 
it with the aura of divine sanction. At the same time, some 
feminists have culled biblical and rabbinic texts to find coun- 
ter-patriarchal traditions that support principles of justice 
and equality, or voices of trickster women seeking to correct 
halakhic inequities (Pardes; Adler). Even as D. Setel argued 
that the prophet Hosea’s metaphor of Israel as God’s adulter- 
ous wife was pornographic, R. Adler noted that God’s reunion 
with the adulterous Israel, which violates Deuteronomic law 
(20:4) mandating a husband’s divorce of an adulterous wife, 
might be understood as a “constructive violation” of Jewish 
law - “the metaphor that preserves the covenant breaks the 
law” (Adler, 163-64). 

By the 1980s, Jewish feminist theology (see *Theology, 
Feminist) began redefining classical, male-authored Jewish 
understandings of God, as well as associated concepts, such as 
revelation, the problem of evil, and the nature of prayer. Bas- 
ing their critique of Judaism on the premise that all experience 
is gender-based, theologians like J. Plaskow and R. Adler de- 
manded a reconsideration of theological and ethical categories 
assumed to be universal, but which, they argued, reify men’s 
experience and have little relevance to women. Jewish femi- 
nist theology flourished in particular in the United States, sup- 
ported by the growth of the academic field of women’s stud- 
ies at American universities and by the theoretical insights of 
Christian feminist theology. 

Under the influence of postmodernism, feminist thought 
has attempted to denaturalize assumptions regarding women, 
emphasizing the social rather than biological creation of 
“woman” and the attendant assumptions regarding hetero- 
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normativity. An ideology of compulsory heterosexuality, not 
innate inclination, feminists argue, has pressured women into 
marriage with men and defined homosexuality as sinful. Femi- 
nist analysis has noted that in contrast to male homosexual- 
ity, lesbianism was never clearly defined in biblical literature, 
and never condemned with the severity of male homosexual- 
ity in rabbinic literature. Similarly, the condemnation of male 
masturbation in rabbinic texts finds no female counterpart, 
and the genital self-examination by women that is mandated 
in rabbinic laws regulating the laws of niddah replicates mas- 
turbatory acts. Freedom of sexual expression for women and 
men is considered central to women’s rights but also essential 
to reclaiming women's control over their bodies after centuries 
in which fathers, husbands, and male rabbis regulated women’s 
lives (Schneer and Aviv; Magonet). 

*Lesbian Jewish identity as both homosocial and homo- 
sexual has been marginalized in the recent efflorescence of 
queer Jewish studies and its attention to the (male) body as a 
site of Jewish cultural, sexual, and religious identity. Lesbian 
thinkers have emphasized the body as a source of the spiritual, 
celebrating manifestations of women’s sexuality and arguing 
the centrality of eroticism to religiosity (Plaskow, Standing 
Again at Sinai). Although numerous gay and lesbian syna- 
gogues, as well as a World Congregation of Gay and Lesbian 
Jewish Organizations have been founded in recent decades, 
only the Reform and Reconstructionist rabbinical seminaries 
ordain openly gay and lesbian rabbis (R. Alpart, S.L. Elwell, and 
S. Idelson, eds. Lesbian Rabbis: The First Generation (2001)). 

Adler has argued that the traditional male-only envi- 
ronments of rabbinic study not only fostered homoeroticism, 
but was dominated by a “methodolatry” that revolved around 
male concerns, omitting those of women. Responding to a 
husband’s post-World War 11 query, asking a rabbi if he is hal- 
akhically obligated to divorce his wife because her incarcera- 
tion in a concentration camp may have included forced in- 
tercourse, Adler notes that only the man’s requirements form 
the question and not those of his wife. In responding to the 
absence of women from the formative practices and exege- 
ses of rabbinic Judaism, Plaskow insists that women as well 
as men stood at Sinai and received God’s revelation, and that 
their experiences and interpretations should be included as 
equally normative as the rabbinic law developed by men in 
response to the revelation. 

Other feminist analyses of halakhah proceed differently. 
Both R. Biale and Hauptman have pointed to halakhic inter- 
pretations that have been favorable to women, and to socio- 
logical processes of analyzing halakhah that result in lenient 
conclusions. These scholars explain certain traditional prac- 
tices, such as excluding women from being called to the Torah 
for an aliyah, as reflections of particular social settings, not 
as eternal legal dicta. 


Changes in Feminist Theory 


Postmodernism, which has had a strong influence on feminist 
theory, has changed the modes of understanding power and 
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analyzing language. Instead of viewing power solely as hierar- 
chical domination, feminist theory, influenced by M. Foucault, 
has come to understand power as capillary, a disciplinary 
regime maintaining its force not only through conventional 
sources of domination, but also through the unconventional, 
including language itself. Complementing Foucault’s un- 
derstanding of the exercise of power are studies by Gramsci 
and Althusser of the consent of the disempowered to regimens 
that maintain their subjugation. Changing the understand- 
ing of power opens new ways to interpret women’s position 
within Judaism. T. El-Or’s study of haredi (ultra-Orthodox) 
women demonstrates that their education is designed to keep 
them in a state of ignorance and subordination to men. By 
contrast, Sered’s studies argue that women’s piety and ritu- 
als create a sense of personal self-worth and permit female 
religious leadership within women-only domains, such as the 
mikveh and ezrat nashim. L. Levitt has challenged classical 
liberalism as a tool of feminist empowerment, and M. Pes- 
kowitz has called for greater attention to the ideological func- 
tion of rabbinic texts in creating power structures and the ad- 
herence to them. Surprisingly little attention has been given 
by Jewish feminism to theorizing race and class, in contrast 
to other feminisms. E. Shohat has written on Arab-Jew- 
ish identity and the biases toward Europe in Jewish self- 
understanding, and K. Brodkin has described How Jews Be- 
came White Folks (1999) in the United States. Feminist ef- 
forts to address antisemitism as part of a larger critique of 
racism are notable within a multicultural atmosphere that 
has tended to ignore Jewish experience (Biale, Galchinsky, 
and Heschel, eds.; M. Brettschneider, ed.; Bulkin, Pratt, and 
Smith, eds.). 

Contemporary attention to the ways Jewish women’s 
experiences have differed from those of men has led to both 
internal and external critiques of Judaism. While countless 
Jewish theologians in previous generations proclaimed the 
moral superiority of Jewish law, most disregarded the ethi- 
cal significance of the inferior status of women in Jewish law. 
Written in apologetic terms for a wider Christian readership, 
traditional Jewish theology tended to defend the traditional, 
subordinate role of women as an expression of respect for a 
femininity that is considered intrinsic and not culturally pro- 
duced. Jewish feminism has struggled with the fine line be- 
tween its critique of Judaism's sexism and antisemitic attacks 
on Judaism. 
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[Susannah Heschel (2"4 ed.)] 


FENICHEL, OTTO (1897-1946), Austrian psychoanalyst. 
Born in Vienna, he moved to Berlin in 1922 and studied at 
the Psycho-Analytic Institute under Max *Eitingon and in 
1926 joined the staff. With the coming of the Nazi regime he 
left Berlin in 1933 and went to Norway and Prague, where he 
taught. In 1938 he went to the U.S. and taught in Los Angeles. 
He wrote two important textbooks on psychoanalysis, The 
Outline of Clinical Psychoanalysis (1934) and The Psychoana- 
lytic Theory of Neurosis (1945). Some of these contributions 
have become classics in their field, for example, “Elements of 
a psychoanalytic theory of anti-Semitism” in which he tried to 
trace the sources of anti-Jewish prejudice. The Psychoanalytic 
Theory of Neurosis is a systematic, comprehensive, and detailed 
study of every major form of neurosis from a psychoanalytic 
point of view. The theoretical formulations are painstakingly 
worked out along with old, new, and controversial points of 
view. Freud’s thinking is followed historically on each issue, 
along with the major contributions of Karl Abraham, Sandor 
Ferenczi, and Ernest Jones. In addition, there is an encyclope- 
dic bibliography containing more than 1,600 items. Fenichel 
also wrote a short monograph, Problems of Psychoanalytic 
Technique (1941), which is a classic in its systematic clarity 
and scientific discipline. His collected papers were published 
in two series in 1953-54. 

[Hilel Klein] 
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FENICHEL, SAMUEL (d. 1893), Hungarian scientific ex- 
plorer. Fenichel was born in Nagyenyed. Although he was a 
frail young man, he had by the age of 20 explored the Dobruja 
swamps of Romania for zoological specimens. Then, in spite of 
his health, he spent 14 months exploring New Guinea, where 
he collected hundreds of specimens of birds, many of them 
unknown species. He also gathered more than 10,000 speci- 
mens of butterflies. The variety of his collection and its care- 
ful documentation make it of special scientific significance. 
He died in New Guinea. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wininger, Biog. 


FENNEL (Heb. n37, kezah), an herb, the sowing and thresh- 
ing of which are described by Isaiah (28:25, 27). Fennel is the 
plant Nigella sativa, whose black seeds are used as a condi- 
ment. It was used as a condiment in talmudic times, being 
sprinkled on dough before it was baked (Tosef., Ty 1:2; Men. 
23b). Different views were expressed on its medicinal and 
nutritional value, one being that it is good for the heart (Ber. 
4oa), another that too much of it is injurious to the heart 
(Kal., ch. 1), and yet another that its pungent smell is harmful 
(Ber., ibid). Galen, and following him Asaph ha-Rofe, recom- 
mended fennel for nasal inflammation (L. Venetianer, Asaf 
Judaeus, 1 (1915), 172). In Israel three species of fennel grow 
wild, a cultivated species being raised to a limited extent for 
use as a condiment. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 3 (1924), 120-3; J. Feliks, Olam 
ha-Zomeah ha-Mikra’i (19687), 184. ADD BIBLIOGRAPHY: Feliks, 


Ha-Zome’ah, 147. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


FENYES, ADOLE (1867-1945), Hungarian painter. He was 
born in Budapest, where he studied law and painting. Fényes 
participated in the establishment of the Hungarian association 
of painters and sculptors. In his early work there is evidence of 
the influence of naturalism, but later there is a strong impres- 
sionist influence, especially in his somber scenes of poverty. 
His work reflects his considerable development and includes 
biblical subjects. Fényes painted monumental scenes from 
nature. He represented Hungarian painting in many interna- 
tional exhibitions and his name was well known outside Hun- 
gary. He died in Budapest of starvation and suffering shortly 
after the Holocaust. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Magyar Zsid6é Lexikon (1929), 274-53 je, 4 


(1941), 274. 
[Baruch Yaron] 


FENYO, LASZLO (1902-1945), Hungarian poet. Born into 
poverty, Fenyé wrote pessimistic verse protesting against the 
cruelty of the world. His first collection, Epites orgondja (“Or- 
gan of the Building,” 1922), was banned, and a volume of se- 
lected poems, Elitélt (“The Judged,’ 1959), appeared 14 years 
after his murder by the Nazis. 


FENYO (formerly Fleischman), MIKSA (1877-1972), Hun- 
garian author and literary critic. Fenyé, who was born in 
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Mélykut, was secretary of the Union of Industrialists for 40 
years until he left Hungary for New York in 1948. Fenyé was 
a founder and an editor of the periodical Nyugat. He sought 
to raise the standards of Hungarian literature and education 
to those of Western Europe, and his scholarly researches and 
essays did much to contribute to such an improvement. Fenyé 
became a convert to Christianity. However, in his memoirs, 
he includes an important description of contemporary Jew- 
ish society. He did the same in the diary Az elsodort orszag 
(“The Destroyed Country,” 1964), written secretly during the 
Holocaust while hiding among “Aryans” in Hungary. His main 
works are Casanova (1912); Bethlen Istvan (“Count Istvan 
Bethlen,” 1937); and his recollections of Nyugat, Foljegyzések 
a “Nyugat” folydiratrol és kérnyékérél (1960). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Szerb, Magyar Irodalmtérténet (1943), 
447-8; Irodalmi Lexikon (1927), 310; Magyar Zsidé Lexikon (1929), 
275; Magyar Irodalmi Lexikon, 1 (1963), 347. 
[Baruch Yaron] 


FEODOSIYA (Theodosia; Black Sea port in Crimea, Ukraine; 
one of the most ancient towns). Founded during the Helle- 
nistic period as the Greek colony of Theodosia, it was called 
Kaffa (Caffa) until the Russian conquest (1783). The Jewish 
settlement was also one of the oldest on Russian territory, its 
beginnings dating from the Hellenistic period. The old syna- 
gogue of Feodosiya, thought to be the most ancient in Russia, 
had an inscription which testified to its construction in 909. 
Under the rule of the Republic of Genoa from 1266, Feodosiya 
became the center of the Genoese colonies on the Black Sea. In 
order to attract merchants from all nations there, freedom of 
religion was granted for all Christian sects, Muslims, and Jews. 
The traveler Schiltberg, who visited Feodosiya at the beginning 
of the 15‘ century, relates of the existence of two communi- 
ties in the town —- a *Rabbanite and a *Karaite one. The Jews 
engaged in commerce and maintained relations with the Near 
East and Poland. The constitution of the town, proclaimed in 
Genoa in 1449, called on the consul and city elders to protect 
the Jews as all members of other religions, “from any robbery, 
from scheming against their property when one of them died 
intestate, and from other molestations of the bishop? 

The situation of the Jews remained unchanged when the 
government of the town was transferred to the Bank of San 
Giorgio, a powerful financial company that administered the 
eastern colonies of Genoa (1453-75). The community contin- 
ued to develop under Turkish rule also (1475-1783). At the be- 
ginning of the 16 century *Moses b. Jacob of Kiev, of Lithu- 
anian origin, held rabbinical office in Feodosiya. He composed 
a uniform siddur for all the Jews of Crimea (the Kaffa rite) and 
instituted 18 takkanot for the community. 

After annexation by Russia, Feodosiya was incorporated 
in the *Pale of Settlement. In 1897 there were 3,109 Jews in 
the town (12.9% of the total population), mainly Ashkenazim 
who had emigrated from Lithuania and Ukraine. On Oct. 17, 
1905, pogroms accompanied by murder and looting broke out. 
The Jewish population of Feodosiya numbered 3,248 (11.3% of 
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the total) in 1926 and 2,922 (6.5%) in 1939. After the Febru- 
ary Revolution (1917) three Jews (Zionists) served on the lo- 
cal council. Between the wars there was a Yiddish school and 
a Jewish section in the local Teachers College. Feodosiya was 
occupied by the Germans on November 2, 1941. A ghetto was 
organized, and on December 4, 1941 Einsatzkommando 10b 
murdered 1,700 Jews (according to another document, 2,500). 
In February-May 1942 the last 200 Jews were killed. In 1970 
the Jewish population of Feodosiya consisted of Crimean and 
Russian Jews and Karaites. There was no synagogue. Many left 
during the mass emigration of the 1990s. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Markon, in: Zikkaron le-Avraham Eliyahu 


Harkavy (1908), 449-69; E. Farfel, Beit Keneset ha-Attik ha-Nimza 
be-Ir Feodosiya (1912). 


[Yehuda Slutsky / Shmuel Spector (274 ed.)] 


FERARU, LEON (originally Otto Enselberg; 1887-1961), Ro- 
manian poet. Born in Braila, Feraru took his penname from 
his father’s occupation as a blacksmith (Rom. fierar). As a 
schoolboy he was a Jewish socialist. Upon completing high 
school he began to study medicine in Bucharest, but had to 
leave because of antisemitic persecution. In 1907 he emigrated 
to France, where he studied literature in Montpellier, receiv- 
ing a degree in 1913, when he emigrated to the United States. 
Before emigrating, Feraru published poems on social themes 
(among them the fate of the working woman) and articles in 
Romanian literary periodicals, among them Viata Romaneasca 
(Romanian Life) and the Jewish periodicals Lumea Israelita 
and Egalitatea. After emigrating to the U.S. he continued to 
compose Romanian verse on social themes, on the landscape 
of his native country, and on his Jewish family. He published 
two volumes of poems in Romanian, both in Bucharest, Ma- 
ghernita veche si alte versuri din anii tineri (“The Old Hovel 
and Other Poems of My Youth,” 1926) and Arabescuri (“Ara- 
besques,” 1937), being considered a universalist poet. Feraru 
taught Romanian language and literature at Canadian and 
American universities: Toronto; Columbia (1917-26); Long 
Island (1927-47). He also published scholarly studies in Eng- 
lish, among them The Development of Romanian Poetry (1929) 
and edited the periodicals Romanian Literary News and The 
Romanian Review. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Safran, Completare la judaismul roman 
(1981), 74-9; A.B. Joffe, Bi-Sedot Zarim (1996), 160-2, 459; A. Miro- 
dan, Dictionar neconventional, 2 (1997), 268-72. 


[Lucian-Zeev Herscovici (2™ ed.)] 


FERBER, EDNA (1887-1968), U.S. novelist and playwright. 
She was born into a middle-class family in Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan, and at the age of 17 became a newspaper reporter in 
Appleton, Wisconsin. Later she went to the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal and the Chicago Tribune. Her first novel, Dawn O’Hara, 
appeared in 1911, but it was a series of short stories collected 
under the title Emma Mc-Chesney and Co. (1915) that estab- 
lished her as a professional writer. Edna Ferber wrote more 
than a score of novels, some superficial, some serious, but all 
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smoothly and persuasively written. They deal with the life of 
ordinary Americans and in many the central character is a 
woman. Fanny Herself (1917) is the story of a small-town Jew- 
ish girl; So Big (1924), the story of a woman's struggle for in- 
dependence, won the Pulitzer Prize in 1924. Show Boat (1926) 
became a successful musical; Cimarron (1930), Saratoga Trunk 
(1941), and Giant (1952) were all best-selling novels which 
were made into motion pictures. Dinner at Eight (1932) and 
Stage Door (1936), both written in collaboration with George 
S. *Kaufman, were her best-known plays. Edna Ferber wrote 
comparatively little about Jews and Judaism, but in her first 
autobiography, A Peculiar Treasure (1939), she depicted with 
humor and understanding her life in a small Jewish commu- 
nity, and she identified herself closely with the Jewish plight 
during the Nazi years. Her second autobiography, A Kind of 
Magic (1963), includes her impressions of the State of Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.J. Kunitz and H. Haycraft (eds.), Twenti- 
eth Century Authors (19507), S.v., and supplement I (1955); Brenn and 
Spencer, in: Bulletin of Bibliography, 22 (1958), 152-6. 


[Harold U. Ribalow] 


FERBER, HERBERT (Silvers; 1906-1991), U.S. sculptor and 
painter. A native of New York City, Ferber was born Herbert 
Ferber Silvers. While studying at the City University of New 
York and Columbia University, where he received a B.S. (1927) 
and a D.D.S. (1930), Ferber also took classes at the Beaux Arts 
Institute of Design (1927-30) and the National Academy of 
Design (1930). 

His early direct carvings in wood from the 1930s em- 
ployed techniques similar to William *Zorach’s and Jo *David- 
son’s. These small figurative sculptures engaged social justice 
themes, popular with painters such as Raphael *Soyer and Ben 
*Shahn. The Midtown Galleries mounted Ferber’s first solo ex- 
hibition in December 1937. In the late 1940s, Ferber eschewed 
figuration and began welding bronze, lead, copper, and brass 
as he developed his mature open-form abstract style of sculp- 
ture. Akin to Abstract Expressionist painters, Ferber derived 
inspiration from Surrealist imagery and ancient myth. 

Ferber’s work was commissioned by B'nai Israel Syna- 
gogue, Millburn, New Jersey (1951); Temple Anshe Chesed, 
Cleveland, Ohio (1956); and Temple of Aaron, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota (1956). An eight by twelve foot abstractly rendered 
burning bush made of jagged lead-coated copper adorns a 
wedge-shaped panel projecting from the facade of the B’nai 
Israel congregation. Titled And the Bush Was Not Consumed, 
this symbolic representation evokes the impression of flames 
through an open biomorphic style that incorporates snaking 
vertical and spiral forms. Ferber’s textured sculpture identifies 
the building and serves as a metaphor for the Jewish people. 
Indeed, the rabbi of the congregation felt that like the Jewish 
people, the bush was burned but not consumed. This com- 
mission was the impetus for several other sculptures designed 
specifically for walls. 

During the 1960s Ferber began a series titled Homage to 
Piranesi in which he enclosed rhythmic forms in wire cages. 
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In March 1961 Ferber’s Sculpture as Environment was installed 
in a room at the Whitney Museum of American Art. One of 
the first sculptures designed to encompass indoor space on a 
large scale, the work helped to stimulate a larger movement 
of installation art in the early 1970s. A year later Ferber’s first 
major retrospective was shown at the Walker Art Gallery in 
Minneapolis. Houston’s Museum of Fine Arts held a retro- 
spective in 1981. 

Lesser known are Ferber’s canvases and works on paper. 
These abstract images typically show the influence of color 
field painting, as exemplified by Marc *Rothko and Barnett 
*Newman. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.C. Goossen, R. Goldwater, and I. Sandler, 
Three American Sculptors: Ferber, Hare, and Lassaw (1959); A. Kampf, 
Contemporary Synagogue Art: Developments in the United States, 
1945-1965 (1966), 75-79; E.C. Goossen, Herbert Ferber (1981); W.C. 
Agee, Herbert Ferber: Sculpture, Painting, Drawing: 1945-1980 (1983); 
L. Verderame, The Founder of Sculpture as Environment: Herbert Fer- 


ber (1906-1991) (1998). 
[Samantha Baskind (24 ed.)] 


FERBER, ZEVI HIRSCH (1879-1966), English rabbi. Ferber 
was born in Kovno and studied in Lithuanian yeshivot. In 1911 
he settled in England and after teaching Talmud in Manches- 
ter was appointed rabbi of the West End Talmud Torah Syna- 
gogue in London, where he remained until his retirement in 
1954. His congregation had its own cemetery, and a number 
of other small congregations were associated with his, mainly 
for the benefits of burial. As a result Ferber was able to be in- 
dependent of the official religious organizations, a situation 
of which he took full advantage. He was a witty and eloquent 
preacher in the style of the old-fashioned Lithuanian mag- 
gidim. Ferber was a prolific writer, mainly on homiletic but 
also on halakhic subjects; most of his publications were in the 
form of pamphlets. His most important work was Kerem ha- 
Zevi, a halakhic and aggadic commentary on the Pentateuch 
(1920-38). He also wrote a commentary on the Passover Hag- 
gadah under the same title (1958). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yahadut Lita, 3 (1967), 79. 


[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 


°FERDINAND, name of three Holy Roman emperors. 
FERDINAND I ruler of Austria; emperor, 1556-64. On 
his accession to the Austrian throne in 1527 Ferdinand I con- 
firmed the customary Jewish privileges. He opposed the ex- 
pulsion of *Prague Jewry in 1541, permitting the Jew Hermann 
to print Hebrew books there and punished the ringlead- 
ers of anti-Jewish outbursts in *Litomerice and *Zatec. In 
1551 he ordered the Jews within his realm to wear a yellow 
*badge. Many of his expulsion decrees for Lower Austria, 
Silesia, Prague, and Vienna, issued in the 1540s and 1550s, 
were averted or only partially applied after payments by the 
Jews. In 1557 he canceled the safe conducts granted to Bo- 
hemian Jews, granting them later in exceptional cases. He 
authorized the Jesuits of Prague in 1561 to undertake the 
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*censorship of Hebrew books and forced the Jews to attend 
their sermons. As emperor he confirmed the privileges ac- 
corded to the Jews within the empire. 

Ferdinand 11 king of Bohemia from 1617 and of Hungary 
from 1621; emperor, 1619-37. A fanatic Catholic and protago- 
nist of the Counter-Reformation in his domains, Ferdinand 11 
was preoccupied for most of his reign with combating Protes- 
tantism. The first emperor to employ *court Jews, he was de- 
pendent on Jewish financiers, mainly Jacob Bassevi *Treuen- 
berg. For his protection during the Thirty Years’ War, the Jews 
of Bohemia had to pay onerous taxes. Ferdinand ignored the 
petitions of the city council of *Vienna to expel the Jews, in- 
stead granting them successively more favorable privileges 
(that of 1624 was granted “in perpetuity”). He secured the re- 
turn of the communities expelled from *Hanau and *Mantua. 
He allowed the Vienna community to build a synagogue in 
1624 (insisting that they settle in a separate quarter), permit- 
ted the enlargement of the *Prague Jewish quarter in 1627, and 
commuted the death sentence on Yom Tov Lippmann *Heller 
to a heavy fine. For all these benefits, however, the Jews had 
to pay large emoluments. 

Ferdinand 111 emperor, 1637-57; son of Ferdinand 11. Im- 
mediately after his accession the Vienna city council urgently 
petitioned him to expel the Jews; though refusing to do this, 
Ferdinand 111 placed them under the jurisdiction of the mu- 
nicipality until 1641, and did not confirm their privileges until 
Nov. 5, 1638. These were renewed and expanded in 1645 in re- 
turn for substantial payment. An expulsion order was averted 
in 1652 on payment of 35,000 florins, and Ferdinand granted 
the Vienna community broader privileges and internal juris- 
diction in return for thrice that sum. In 1650 he ordered that 
Jews be allowed to remain only in places where they had been 
in residence in 1618. He gave his court Jew, Hirschel *Mayer, 
widespread power over the Vienna community. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wischnitzer, in: jsos, 16 (1954), 338-9; G. 
Wolf, Geschichte der Juden in Wien (1876), 21-25; M. Grunwald, 
Vienna (1936), index; H. Tietze, Die Juden Wiens (1935), 47; Popper, 
in: mgwj, 38 (1894), 371-9; I. Schwarz, Geschichte der Juden in Wien 
(1913), 50-51; Dubnow, Weltgesch, 6 (1927), 219, 222-27; Bondy- 
Dworsky, 1-2 (1906), 348, 371-492, 973 passim; A.F. Pribram, Urkun- 
den und Akten zur Geschichte der Juden in Wien, 1 (1918), 123-74; D. 
Kaufmann, Die letzte Vertreibung der Juden aus Wien (1889), 32-65; 
Wolf, in: MGwyJ, 10 (1861), 370-3, 426-30; J. Fraenkel (ed.), The Jews 
in Austria (1967), 320-1. 

[Henry Wasserman] 


FERDINAND, PHILIP (1556-1599), English Hebraist. Fer- 
dinand, who was born in Poland as a Jew, lived for some time 
in Constantinople. He became in turn a Roman Catholic and 
a Protestant, and then went to England, where he taught He- 
brew first at Oxford and then at Cambridge. In 1597 he pub- 
lished in Cambridge Haec sunt verba Dei, a Latin translation 
of the 613 Commandments and of other excerpts from rab- 
binical literature. In 1598 he went to teach Hebrew at Leiden, 
where the Christian historian and philologist Joseph Scaliger 
was one of his pupils. He died soon afterwards. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Stein, in: Essays... J.H. Hertz (1942), 397-412; 
DNB, S.v.; H.P. Stokes, Studies in Anglo-Jewish History (1913), 209-11. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


[Cecil Roth] 


°FERDINAND (1452-1516) and ISABELLA (1451-1504), 
the monarchs whose marriage created the union of Castile 
and Aragon which formed the Kingdom of *Spain. Because 
of their religious zeal, they became known as the “Catholic 
monarchs.’ A popular tradition, partly corroborated by docu- 
ments, credits Jewish and *Converso courtiers with a primary 
role in arranging the marriage contract concluded in 1469 be- 
tween Isabella, heiress to the crown of Castile, and Ferdinand, 
prince of Aragon. On the death of Henry 1v in 1474, Isabella 
and Ferdinand began to reign in Castile, then with the acces- 
sion of Ferdinand to the throne of Aragon in 1479, the two 
realms were united. 

In its first phase their policy adhered to the tradition 
of relative tolerance which characterized the attitude of the 
kings of Christian Spain. Generally, this was expressed in their 
willingness to extend their protection to Jewish communities 
or individuals whenever they were subjected to outbursts of 
mob hatred and fury instigated by monks. At the same time 
the Catholic monarchs employed Jews like Abraham *Seneor, 
Meir *Melamed, Isaac and Joseph *Abrabanel, and Conversos 
like Alfonso de la *Cavalleria, Gabriel *Sanchez, and Luis de 
*Santangel in the administration of the state. 

The first sign of deterioration in their attitude toward the 
Jews can be detected when, at a session of the Cortes held in 
April 1476 at Madrigal, the monarchs promulgated sweeping 
edicts for judicial and administrative reforms, including re- 
vocation of all the rights of the *aljamas (“communities”) to 
exercise criminal jurisdiction. Resolving that unified Spain 
should also be united in faith, they determined to eradicate the 
sin of heresy which had spread amid the Conversos, namely 
the tendency to revert to Judaism. In this they were clearly in- 
fluenced by their desire to win the support of both the clergy 
and the burghers, who demanded that extreme measures be 
taken against the Conversos. The outcome of all these pres- 
sures was the establishment of the Spanish *Inquisition in 
1480. Traditionally, Isabella has been regarded as the living 
symbol of the religious awakening in Spain, but an examina- 
tion of the letters exchanged between the king and the queen 
shows that they acted in perfect accord, moved by the same 
fanatical urge. 

As the Inquisition’s investigations in the 1480s proved 
that the Conversos did indeed tend to revert to Judaism in 
large numbers, the monarchs concluded that, owing to the 
close relations between Jews and Conversos, the latter would 
persist in their heresy. The decision to expel the Jews may have 
been foreshadowed by the eviction from Andalusia in 1483, 
but the general expulsion order was promulgated on March 
31, 1492. During the three months given to the Jews of Spain 
to prepare their departure, the royal couple endeavored to 
ensure that the expulsion took place in accordance with their 
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instructions, lest the Jews be robbed of their property; but 
this was often to no avail. On July 30, 1493, they issued a let- 
ter of protection to all Jewish exiles returning to Spain from 
Portugal to be baptized, pledging that their property would 
then be restored to them without loss. It seems that in their 
decision to expel the Jews from Spain, Ferdinand and Isabella 
were motivated principally by arguments of a political and re- 
ligious nature, for the sake of which they were willing to sac- 
rifice every other practical consideration. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Fernandez-Armesto, Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella (1975). For further bibliography see under *Spain. 


FERENCZI (Fraenkel), SANDOR (1873-1933), Hungarian 
psychoanalyst and psychiatrist. Born in Miskolc, Hungary, 
Ferenczi became interested in hypnosis and in 1900 began 
the practice of neurology and psychiatry in Budapest. Fe- 
renczi was the closest friend of *Freud, whom he first met in 
1908, and they exchanged more than 1,000 letters. An inspir- 
ing lecturer on psychoanalysis and an outstanding therapist, 
Ferenczi was the senior member of Freud’s group. In 1909 he 
accompanied Freud to the United States and became a cen- 
tral figure in the psychoanalytic movement. Ferenczi’s initial 
papers (1908) were on psychosexual disturbances, and in pa- 
pers issued in 1911 he set out for the first time the difference 
between active and passive homosexuality and its relation to 
paranoia. In 1913 Ferenczi wrote his classic essay, Entwick- 
lungsstufen des Wirklichkeitssinnes, in which he described, 
on the basis of his analytical experience and observation of 
children, the child’s view of his own omnipotence and the de- 
velopment of his sense of reality. In the works written in this 
period Ferenczi expanded and checked Freud’s findings and 
indicated new applications and approaches. In 1924 he pub- 
lished a creative and theoretical book: Versuch einer Genital- 
theorie (Thalassa: A Theory of Genitality, 1938). Here he cor- 
related biology with psychology and invented the method of 
“bioanalysis,” relating sexual drives to the act of returning to 
the womb. Ferenczi developed a technique of active therapy, 
requesting the patient to act or behave in a certain way. He 
discussed this technique in an essay (1921) and reviewed it 
in 1925 with his Kontraindikazionen der aktiven psychoanal- 
itischen Technik. In 1926 he published Further Contributions 
to the Theory and Technique of Psychoanalysis, a work which 
elaborated and systematized his technique and also contained 
many clinical essays, such as those on hysteria and tics. He was 
the first to emphasize the great importance of loving bodily 
contact with the mother for the child’s development, as well 
as the dangers of too intense stimulation of the baby by adults. 
Freud became highly critical of some of Ferenczi’s experiments 
in technique and by 1931 Ferenczi began to revise some of his 
methods, as they had not achieved the anticipated results. 
However, his ideas on the early object relations of the infant 
and their impact on personality development, and his ideas 
about the deeper functions of the ego dealt with areas which 
preoccupy analytical thinking and have produced a number 
of controversial theories. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Lorand, in: F. Alexander et al. (eds.), Psy- 
choanalytic Pioneers (1966), 14-35, incl. bibl.; E. Jones, The Life and 
Work of Sigmund Freud, 2 (1955), index; I. De Forest, The Leaven of 
Love (1954), incl. bibl.; E Auld, in: 1Ess, 5 (1968), 367-9, incl. bibl. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Falzeder and E. Brabant (eds.), Corre- 
spondence of Sigmund Freud and Sandor Ferenczi, 3 vols. (1994, 1996, 
2000); M. Stanton, Sandor Ferenczi: Reconsidering Active Interven- 
tion (1993); A.W. Rachman, Sandor Ferenczi: The Psychotherapist of 
Tenderness and Passion (1996); P.L. Rudnytsky, P. Giampieri-Deutsch, 
and A.Bokay (eds.), Fernczis Turn in Psychoanalysis (1996). 


[Louis Miller] 


FERKAUEF, EUGENE (1921- ), U.S. businessman and phi- 
lanthropist. Born in Brooklyn, n.y., Ferkauf learned the retail- 
ing business from his father, who owned two luggage stores in 
Manhattan. After serving in World War 11, he began his own 
business career in 1948 with a modest retail discount store in 
New York. This grew into the E.J. Korvette chain of discount 
stores, which at the height of its success included 45 depart- 
ment stores and 60 supermarkets. At one point in the early 
1960s Korvette was opening one big new store every seven 
weeks. In 1962 Ferkauf appeared on the cover of Time maga- 
zine with the banner headline “Discounting Gets Respect- 
able” and a feature story entitled “Everybody Loves a Bargain” 
(July 6). However, Ferkauf and his executives found it difficult 
to administer the chain as it grew larger. In 1968 Korvette'’s 
merged with Spartans Industries, which abandoned the dis- 
count model. Ferkauf resigned from the combine shortly af- 
terward. Five years later the firm was sold to Arlen Realty. 
Arlen later sold it to a French firm. In 1980, Korvette’s ceased 
operations altogether. 

Ferkauf was a prominent contributor to Jewish educa- 
tional funds in the U.S. and Israel, and endowed a graduate 
school of social services at Yeshiva University, New York, a 
high school at Or Yehudah, Israel, and four hospitals to serve 
underprivileged communities in South America. Ferkauf 
was also a patron of the arts, as shown by his support of New 
York’s Metropolitan Museum of Modern Art and the Lincoln 
Center of the Performing Arts. In Israel, he and his wife, Es- 
telle, sponsored the Administration Wing of the Bezalel Acad- 
emy of Art and Design. Ferkauf was also the main promoter 
of Atid, a commercial organization set up to stimulate Israel 
exports to the U.S. He was made an honorary life member 
of the Board of Governors of the Technion in Haifa. Ferkauf 
wrote the book Going into Business: How to Do It, by the Man 
Who Did It (1977). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Sobel, When Giants Stumble: Clas- 
sic Business Blunders and How to Avoid Them (1999); I. Barmash, The 
Self-Made Man: Stress and Success American Style (2003); R. Spector, 
Category Killers: The Retail Revolution and Its Impact on Consumer 
Culture (2005). 


[Joachim O. Ronall / Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.) 
FERNANDES VILLAREAL, MANOEL (1608-1652), Por- 


tuguese soldier, diplomat, and author. He was a prominent 
businessman and writer. Born in Lisbon of *Marrano de- 
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scent, Fernandes Villareal became a captain in the Portuguese 
Army. He eventually went to live in France, settling in Rouen 
in about 1638. An agent of the House of Braganza, he was for 
a time Portuguese consul general in Paris, where he entered 
the circle of Cardinal Richelieu. Under Richelieu, France wel- 
comed Iberian refugees, many of whom were New Christians. 
He supported Portugal's efforts to achieve independence and 
in 1642 he became a close advisor of the Portuguese ambas- 
sador, Dom Vasco Luis da Gama. He headed two centers 
which were in charge of Portuguese propaganda in support of 
Portuguese independence. As a reward for his services he was 
appointed to the post of regulating trade between Portugal 
and France. He prepared some economic programs for the 
welfare of the newly reestablished Portuguese kingdom and 
hoped to curtail the power of the Inquisition. He planned 
the return to Portugal of New Christian merchants. Under 
his influence an attempt was made to abolish any distinc- 
tion between Old and New Christians and a pardon was 
granted in February 1649 to all Portuguese who would return 
from exile. It was then that Fernandes de Villareal decided 
to return to Portugal for a visit. While visiting Lisbon in 
1649-50, Fernandes Villareal was denounced as a Judaizer 
by a friar who was a literary rival. The Inquisition uncovered 
his “New Christian” origin and secret adherence to Judaism, 
and Fernandes Villareal was condemned to death. He was 
garroted on Dec. 1, 1652. A few years after his death, some of 
his relatives officially reverted to Judaism in Leghorn. Fer- 
nandes Villareal wrote, in Portuguese and Spanish, works on 
history, politics, and military techniques. These include his 
Epitome genealdgico del Duque de Richelieu y discursos politi- 
cos (Pamplona, 1641), a panegyric dedicated to Richelieu. The 
title of the 1642 edition was El politico cristianissimo o dicur- 
sos politicos sobre algunas acciones de la vida del ... Duque de 
Richelieu. He was inspired by Machiavelli’s Discorsi and Prin- 
cipe. He also wrote the poem El color verde a la divina Celia 
(Madrid, 1637) and a play, El Principe Vendido (Paris, 1643). 
He was destined, however, to be remembered more as a tragic 
victim of the Inquisition than as a writer. While his works had 
no influence in Spain, in Portugal they were received with 
great interest. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, Marranos, 159-60, 340; J. Caro Baroja, 
Judios en la Espana moderna y contempordnea, 2 (1962), 128-9; Kay- 
serling, Bibl, 109. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: I.S. Révah, in: Iberida, 1 
(1959), 181-207; M. Gendreau-Massaloux and C. Hubard Rose, in: 
REJ; 136 (1977), 368-87; H.P. Salomon, in: Inquisi¢do, vol. 2 (1989-90), 
765-73. 

[Kenneth R. Scholberg / Yom Tov Assis (2"4 ed.)] 


FERNBERGER, SAMUEL (1887-1956), U.S. psychologist. 
Born in Pennsylvania, Fernberger received his Ph.D. in psy- 
chology from the University of Pennsylvania in 1912. He 
served as professor at Clark University for eight years, and 
then at the University of Pennsylvania from 1920. He is best 
known for his work in psychophysics, sensation, perception, 
and the history of psychology. 
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Fernberger wrote an article detailing the early history of 
the American Psychological Association (APA), a professional 
organization for psychologists founded in 1892 and incorpo- 
rated in 1925. Considered a classic in the history of psychology, 
the article, entitled “The American Psychological Association: 
A Historical Summary, 1892-1930,” was first published in the 
Psychological Bulletin in 1932. In 1937 Fernberger published 
Elementary General Psychology. 


[Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


FERNHOF, ISAAC (1868-1919), Hebrew author, editor, 
and poet. Born in Buchach, Galicia, he was a teacher all his 
life, first in his native town, then in Zlochow, and finally in 
Stanislav. During World War 1 he went to Bohemia, where 
he taught Galician refugee children. In 1918 he returned to 
Stanislav, then under Ukrainian rule, and suffered dire pov- 
erty and famine. He died there soon after. Fernhof began 
writing poetry and articles in the late 1880s, and later pub- 
lished Sifrei Shaashw’im (1896-99), a small literary periodi- 
cal to which leading writers such as Tchernichowsky, Peretz, 
Brainin, Klausner, and others contributed. Subsequently he 
tried unsuccessfully to publish literary journals (Ha-Za’ir, 
Ha-Yarden). A book of his stories, Me-Aggadot ha-Hayyim, 
appeared in 1908. He left a series of stories depicting Mit- 
naggedim which were published long after his death as Sefer 
ha-Mitnaggedim (ed. Israel Cohen, 1952). This includes an 
article published after the appearance of Herzl’s Jewish State 
in which Fernhof prophetically refers to the utopian state by 
the name of “Israel.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Fahn, in: Ba-Derekh (March 9, 1934); 
idem, in: Haolam, 32 (1939), 394-5; Arim ve-Immahot be-Yisrael - 
Sefer Stanislav (1952), 182, and index of names; M. Henish, Mi-Bayit 
u-mi-Huz (1961), 263-5; Rabbi Binyamin, Mishpehot Soferim (1960), 
136-8; Sefer Buczacz (1957), 122-31; I. Cohen, Shaar Soferim (1962), 
397-403. 

[Getzel Kressel] 


FERRARA, city in N. central Italy, with an ancient and re- 
nowned Jewish community. An inscription dating from 
Roman times and a document of 1088 may relate to local Jew- 
ish life. Privileges enjoyed by Jews were recorded in 1275. In the 
same century two tosafists both named R. Moses b. Meir lived 
in Ferrara, and perhaps also the philosopher *Hillel b. Samuel 
of Verona. In the early years of the 14" century some Jews were 
heavily fined by the Inquisition. Two sonnets by Francesco di 
Vannozzo (1376) reflect the popular resentment against certain 
Jews. About 1435 *Elijah of Ferrara settled in Jerusalem. From 
the middle of the 15» century a period of prosperity began for 
the community, thanks to the protection of the House of Este. 
In 1448, on Lionello @ Este’s request, Pope Nicholas v curbed 
the anti-Jewish sermons of the friars; in 1451 Duke Borso de- 
clared that he would protect the Jews who entered his lands; 
in 1473 Ercole 1, in opposition to papal demands, protected 
his Jewish subjects, particularly the moneylenders. In 1481 he 
authorized Samuel Melli of Rome to buy a mansion in Ferrara 
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and turn it into a synagogue, which is still used. At this time 
the geographer Abraham Farissol lived in Ferrara, as well as 
Abraham Sarfati, teacher of Hebrew at the University of Fer- 
rara, and, in 1477, the printer Abraham b. Hayyim the Dyer 
(dei Tintori) of Pesaro (see below). 

The policy of giving refuge to persecuted Jews, especially 
those who could prove useful, was continued by all succes- 
sive Este dukes. In 1492, when the first refugees from Spain 
appeared in Italy, Ercole 1 allowed some of them to settle in 
Ferrara, promising to let them have their own leaders and 
judges, permitting them to practice commerce and medicine, 
and granting them tax reductions. This was the beginning 
of the Spanish community in Ferrara, which set up its own 
synagogue and separate administration. In 1532 Ercole 11 is- 
sued another permit allowing Jews from Bohemia and other 
countries in Central Europe to come and settle in Ferrara. 
This was the origin of the German group in Ferrara which 
also established its own synagogue. In 1524 and 1538 the same 
duke gave encouragement to the Marranos and in 1553 they 
were specifically allowed to return to the Jewish faith. In 1540 
an invitation to settle in Ferrara was extended to the harassed 
Jews of Milan and one year later to those banished from the 
kingdom of Naples. In 1569, when the Jews were expelled from 
the Papal States (except Rome and Ancona), many from Bolo- 
gna settled in Ferrara. In the middle of the 16» century there 
were ten synagogues in Ferrara. However, although the dukes 
spared their Jews from Church oppression, they allowed the 
Talmud to be burned in 1553. In 1554 a congress of delegates 
from the Italian communities was held in Ferrara to decide 
on precautionary measures, including the precensorship of 
Hebrew books. 

Among the outstanding personalities in Ferrara at that 
time were Don Samuel *Abrabanel, the last leader of Neapoli- 
tan Jewry, the Marrano Gracia *Nasi, *Amatus Lusitanus, who 
taught medicine at the University of Ferrara, the *Usque fam- 
ily, and the engineer Abraham Colorni. In the sphere of Jewish 
learning there were the poets Jacob *Fano and Abraham dei 
Galicchi *Jagel, the physicians Moses and Azriel *Alatino, the 
chronicler Samuel Usque, his kinsman the printer Abraham 
Usque (see below), and the polymath Azariah dei *Rossi. 


[Alexander Carlebach] 


When Ferrara passed under the rule of the Church in 
1598, the condition of the Jews grew much worse. In the same 
year the Jewish *badge was introduced. In the following year 
all real estate had to be sold, synagogues were limited to three, 
one for each rite, and the loan banks were closed; however this 
last decree was repealed a short time later, the banks being fi- 
nally closed only in 1683. In 1624 the construction of a ghetto 
was decreed and two years later the Jews were confined to it. 
The Jews were forced to be present at conversionist sermons 
and Jewish physicians were forbidden to attend to Christians. 
A similar state of affairs persisted throughout the 17 and 18 
centuries; from time to time the situation was exacerbated by 
mob attacks on the ghetto (1648, 1651, 1705, 1747, 1754) and by 
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a *blood libel charge in 1721. In spite of this the life of Jews in 
Ferrara was far more tolerable than in Rome. 

The Jewish population numbered 1,500 persons in 1601, 
was at much the same level in 1703 (328 families), and rose to 
2,000 in the 19 century. Outstanding personalities included 
the rabbi and physician Isaac *Lampronti, author of the tal- 
mudic encyclopedia Pahad Yizhak, and the rabbis Jacob Dan- 
iel *Olmo, poet, and Solomon *Finzi, author of an introduc- 
tion to the Talmud. In 1796, after the French occupation, Jews 
were granted equal civil rights and in 1797 the ghetto’s gates 
were removed. The successive alternations in Ferrara of Aus- 
trian, French, and finally, in 1814, papal rule were reflected in 
the vicissitudes of Jewish life. In 1826 the Jews were locked up 
in the ghetto once more, but in 1859-60 they finally obtained 
their freedom when Ferrara became part of the Italian king- 
dom. For the next 80 years there was a new period of prosper- 
ity, Jews being appointed to high public offices in the town’s 
administration and taking a prominent part in the affairs of 
the Italian Jewish community. Renzo Ravenna was sindaco 
(“mayor”) before the Fascist crisis, and Felice Ravenna was 
president of the Union of Jewish Communities from 1933 to 
1937. In spite of this the Jewish population dwindled because 


of steady emigration. 
[Attilio Milano] 


The Holocaust Period and After 
In 1936 the community of Ferrara had 760 members. On Sept. 
24, 1941, the synagogue was devastated by the fascists. During 
the autumn-winter 1943 about 200 Jews were sent to extermi- 
nation camps, of whom only five returned. Three more Jews 
were killed in the streets on Nov. 14-15, 1943. The Jewish pop- 
ulation in Ferrara was reduced to 200 at the end of the war. 
The population further dropped to 150 in 1970 and 100 at the 
beginning of the 21°t century. 

[Sergio DellaPergola] 


Hebrew Printing in Ferrara 

Under the enlightened rule of the House of Este, Hebrew 
printing flourished twice for short periods in Ferrara in the 
15 and 16" centuries. In 1477 *Abraham b. Hayyim the Dyer 
(dei Tintori; 0°92139 71); min ha-zove’im), of Pesaro, using 
Abraham *Conat’s type, printed here Levi b. Gerson’s com- 
mentary on Job, and finished printing the edition of Tur, 
Yoreh Deah which Conat had begun in Mantua. The second 
somewhat longer period extended from 1551 to 1558, when 
first Samuel ibn Askara Zarefati of Pesaro and then Abraham 
Usque, partly with the former’s assistance, printed well over 
30 books in Ferrara. Among the first was Isaac Abrabanel’s 
Ma’yenei ha-Yeshuah and Jedaiah ha-Penini’s Behinat Olam. 
Under Usque, halakhic, theological, and liturgical items were 
printed, among them the first editions of Menahem ibn Zerah’s 
Zedah la-Derekh (1554), Hasdai Crescas’ Or Adonai (1556), Jo- 
nah Gerondi’s Issur ve-Hetter, and Jacob Fano’ Shiltei ha-Gib- 
borim (including an elegy on the Marrano martyrs of Ancona), 
1556. Apparently complaints by the Church about this publica- 
tion led to the closing of the press. Usque also printed a num- 
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ber of works mainly, but not exclusively, of Jewish significance 
in Spanish and Portuguese, including the Ferrara Bible (1553) 
and the “Consolation for the Tribulations of Israel” by Samuel 
Usque (1553). Toward the end of the 17" century an attempt 
at reviving Hebrew printing at Ferrara was made by the non- 
Jewish printer Girolamo Filoni, who printed in 1693 a hand- 
some small prayer book (Siddur mi-Berakhah), compiled by 
J. Nisim and Abraham Hayyim da Fano, printers from Man- 
tua. Filoni also issued a broadsheet primer with the Hebrew 
alphabet and some basic prayers. Shortly after, Filoni melted 
down his Hebrew type and converted it into a Latin font. The 
takkanot of the Ferrara community of 1767 provided for less 
gifted pupils of the Jewish school (Talmud Torah) to attend 
the workshop of the printer Salvador Serri to learn the craft 
of Hebrew printing, both for their own good and for the pres- 
ervation of this important craft (see Asaf, Mekorot 2 (1930), 
206-8). No other evidence of Hebrew printing in Ferrara at 
that period is available. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Pesaro, Memorie storiche sulla comunita 
israelitica ferrarese (1878); idem, Appendice alle memorie... (1880); 
A. Balleti, Gli ebrei e gli estensi (19307); Milano, Bibliotheca, index; 
idem, in: RMI, 33 (1967), 364ff.; Kaufmann, in: REJ, 20 (1890), 34-72; 
Perreau, in: Vessillo israelitico, 27 (1879), 108-10, 139-42; Terracini, 
in: RMI, 18 (1952), 3-11, 63-72, 113-21; G.B. De’Rossi, De typographia 
hebraeo-ferrariensi commentarius historicus... (1780); Magrini, in: 
RMI, 10 (1935/36), 126-32; Roth, in: HUCA, 10 (1935), 466-8; idem, in: 
Modern Language Review, 38 (1943), 307-17; H.D. Friedberg, Toledot 
ha-Defus ha-Ivri be-Italyah (19567), 26ff. 


°FERRER, VICENTE (c. 1350-1419), Dominican friar, can- 
onized by the Catholic Church. Some scholars consider that 
he was directly responsible for the anti-Jewish persecutions 
in Spain of 1391. However, it seems that he was on his way to 
Avignon at the time. In a Lenten sermon delivered in Valen- 
cia after the disorders, he condemned the behavior of the ri- 
oters. Ferrer advocated conversion to Christianity from con- 
viction and emphasized more than once the Jewish origin of 
Jesus. Nevertheless his appearances provoked mass demon- 
strations accompanied by anti-Jewish outbursts. These took 
place in particular in the first and second decades of the 15” 
century. The conversion of *Solomon ha-Levi, rabbi of Bur- 
gos, and possibly that of Don Samuel *Abrabanel of Seville, 
are attributable to Ferrer’s direct influence. 

After the 1391 persecutions, when the problem of *Con- 
versos arose, Ferrer initiated the policy toward the Jews 
adopted by the antipope Benedict x111, by Ferdinand 1 of 
Aragon for whose choice as king in 1409 Ferrer was respon- 
sible, and by the queen mother Catalina, regent of Castile. 
This policy was embodied in social and communal, economic 
and legal restrictions in Aragon and Castile. In 1412, Ferrer 
collaborated with Pablo de Santa Maria in formulating the 
laws of Valladolid directed against the Jews. He used his 
influence to implement a program to evict the Jews from 
their quarters lest they should have a bad influence on the 
Christians, i.e., the Conversos, who still lived in their for- 
mer homes. 
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Throughout this period, Ferrer went from place to place 
preaching. As a result of his sermons, the populace more than 
once refused to sell the Jews food supplies and other necessi- 
ties. The Jews of Tamarite de Litera complained to Ferdinand 1 
that they were afraid that anti-Jewish riots would occur as a 
result of Ferrer’s sermons, and the king ordered the city offi- 
cials to protect them (May 25, 1414). The Jews of Aynsa moved 
out of town when they heard that Ferrer was coming to preach 
there, and returned only after he had left (1414). Ferdinand 
compelled the Jews and Moors to listen to Ferrer’s sermons 
and imposed heavy fines upon those who were absent. At the 
height of the disputation of *Tortosa (November 1413) Ferdi- 
nand wrote to Ferrer in Majorca, asking him to go to Tortosa 
in order to bring about the conversion of the Jews assembled 
there. From there he was to proceed to Saragossa, where the 
conversion of numerous Jews was also anticipated. A vessel 
was placed at the friar’s disposal for this purpose. In May 1414 
Ferdinand wrote to Ferrer rejoicing over the conversion of 122 
Jews in Guadalajara. Ferrer evidently attempted to persuade 
the Jews to come to the baptismal font by all means except 
physical force. In 1408 he was in Italy where *Bernardino da 
Siena heard him preach in Alessandria and was thereby stim- 
ulated to imitate him. 

Ferrer wrote several theological tracts but his sermons, 
numbering over 6,000, form his principal work. These he de- 
livered in Catalan and they were then summarized in Latin. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, index s.v. Vincent Ferrer; J.E. 
Martinez Ferrando, San Vicente Ferrer y la casa Real de Aragon 


(1955), incl. bibl. 
[Haim Beinart and Zvi Avneri] 


FERRIS, IRIS (1910-1970), Indian educator and social 
worker. Iris Ferris, who was born in Calcutta, became head- 
mistress of one of the city’s secondary schools while still in her 
twenties. She was active in the local Jewish Women’s League. 
A member of the Girl Guide movement from childhood, she 
rose to become commissioner for training in West Bengal. In 
1953 she settled in London and joined the staff of the world 
bureau of the Girl Guide movement of which she soon be- 


came general secretary. 
[Flower Elias] 


FERRIZUEL, JOSEPH HA-NASI (called Cidellus: “Little 
Cid” or “Chief”; d.c. 1145), physician of Alfonso vi of Castile. 
He was allotted property in and around Toledo after its capture 
in 1085 during the Christian reconquest. Ferrizuel was active 
on behalf of the Jews of Guadalajara when this town was oc- 
cupied the same year. His position at court is indicated by the 
part he played in proposing a marriage for the king’s daughter 
Urraca on behalf of the Castilian nobles. When the proposal 
was rejected by Alfonso, Ferrizuel lost favor. Ferrizuel gave as- 
sistance to the Jews who fled from areas under Muslim rule in 
Spain to the Christian kingdoms in the north. However, Abra- 
ham ibn Daud relates that he treated the Karaites ruthlessly 
and expelled them from all the citadels in Castile. Judah Halevi 
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dedicated several poems to him and to his nephew Solomon b. 
Ferrizuel, who was murdered on his return from a successful 
political mission abroad, and subsequently mourned by the 
poet. In 1110, a year after Alfonso’s death, Ferrizuel was one 
of the witnesses and signatories to a charter of immunities 
granted by Queen Urraca. Nothing about Ferrizuel is known 
after this date. He had probably died by 1145, when Alfonso v1 
gave his property to the Cathedral of Toledo. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, index s.v. Joseph Ferrizuel; Baer, 
Urkunden, 2 (1936), 14, 552. n. 1; idem, in: Zion, 1 (1936), 17; Abraham 
ibn Daud, Book of Tradition - Sefer ha-Qabbalah, ed. and tr. by G. 
Cohen (1967), index. 
[Haim Beinart] 


FESELA (Federacién Sefaradi Latinoamericana), roof or- 
ganization of the Sephardi communities of Latin America, 
affiliated to the World Sephardi Federation as well as to the 
World Zionist Organization. FESELA was founded in 1972 in 
Lima (Peru) during the Conference of Jewish Communities in 
Latin America by a group of young Sephardi leaders represent- 
ing the new leadership of Sephardim born in Latin America. 
They were seeking representation in the World Zionist Orga- 
nization not through political parties but on the basis of their 
ethnic identity - as Sephardim. 

‘The executive of FESELA is rotated: every two years a dif- 
ferent president and secretary - from a different country - 
must be elected, and the seat of FESELA moves to their respec- 
tive country. Membership in FESELA is institutional and not 
personal, and each country is entitled to one vote. In addition 
to Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, Chile, Guatemala, Mexico, 
Panama, Peru, Uruguay, and Venezuela, the Cuban Sephardi 
community of Miami is also active on the board. 

The main objectives of FESELA are to represent the Se- 
phardi communities of Latin America, to strengthen Sephardi 
identity, to combat assimilation, to promote the Zionist cause. 
and to support the State of Israel. FESELA promotes cultural 
activities of Sephardim in Latin America and supports the 
publication of Sefardica, a journal published by c1pIcsEF - 
Centro de Investigacion y Difusién de la Cultura Sefaradi 
(Center for the Study and Diffusion of Sephardi Culture) in 


Buenos Aires. 
[Margalit Bejarano (24 ed.)] 


FESTIVALS (Heb. 30, hag; TY¥'19, moed; or 250 D', yom tov). 


Introduction 
The root of 40 is 147 hagog, to celebrate, or possibly 310 hug, to 
go round. It is related to the Arabic hajja which means to go on 
a pilgrimage from which comes hajj, the pilgrimage to Mecca. 
The term moed means an appointed place, time, or season. 
The festivals can be divided into two main categories 
each of which can be subdivided: (1) those commanded by the 
Pentateuch, and (2) those added later. 
The Pentateuchal festivals are (a) the *Sabbath (not 
strictly a festival), (b) the three pilgrim festivals, *Passover, 
*Shavuot, and *Sukkot, with Shemini Azret which is consid- 
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ered in some respects a festival in its own right, (c) the New 
Year (*Rosh Ha-Shanah) and the Day of *Atonement, (d) 
*Rosh Hodesh, the first day of the lunar month. These divi- 
sions can however be still further divided. Rosh Ha-Shanah 
and the Day of Atonement, while obviously belonging to a 
single pattern, nevertheless differ from each other completely. 
The three *pilgrim festivals, too, although similar in many as- 
pects differ in detail. There is, furthermore, a decided differ- 
ence between the first and last festival days and the middle 
days termed hol ha-moed (see below). The second category 
too can be subdivided: *Purim and *Hanukkah,; the first be- 
ing biblical (Book of Esther) and the second from the Hasmo- 
nean period; memorial days such as *Lag ba-Omer (medieval) 
and the 15" of *Av (mishnaic) to which may be added *Tu bi- 
Shevat; thirdly, certain festival days added in modern times 
to mark historic events of Jewish importance. Apart from the 
above are also festival days of individuals or communities to 
record salvation or a similar event. 

A festival is characterized by three factors: (1) rejoicing, 
which mostly takes the form of ceremonial meals (with the 
exception of the Day of Atonement), and, on the more impor- 
tant biblical festivals, the prohibition of work; (2) the liturgy 
(or in Temple times, the special sacrificial service); and (3) 
special ceremonials of the festival, such as eating of mazzot 
on Passover (biblical injunction), lighting of the candles of 
Hannukah (talmudic), and the planting of saplings on Tu bi- 
Shevat (custom). 

The liturgy is in effect dictated by the type of festival. 
The main changes from everyday prayer are mainly in (a) the 
*Amidah, (b) the addition of *Hallel, (c) the reading of the 
*Torah, (d) the *Musaf service representing the special sacri- 
fices of the day (for details, see below — Liturgy). It can gen- 
erally be stated that the less important the festival, the less 
changes are made in the liturgy. On Sabbath, the pilgrim fes- 
tivals, and the high holidays, it is customary for the woman 
to light *candles accompanied by a special benediction, and 
(except Sabbath) also by the she-heheyanu, whereas the man 
makes sanctification (Kiddush) over wine (except on the Day 
of Atonement). It is interesting to note that the national day 
of mourning, Ninth of *Av, is also regarded in a sense as a fes- 
tival, as it is termed “moed” in Lamentations (1:15), and, ac- 
cording to tradition, will be the greatest festival in the time to 
come (with reference to Jer. 31:13). 


In the Bible 

The festivals mentioned in the Pentateuch as “feasts” (0°39 
haggim) are Passover (Ex. 12:14), also called “the feast of un- 
leavened bread”; Shavuot, otherwise “the feast of harvest” (Ex. 
23:16) or the “day of the first fruits”; and *Sukkot, also known 
as “the feast of ingathering” (ibid.) and sometimes called sim- 
ply “feast” (hag) in the Bible. The sages, too, mostly use the 
term hag by itself to refer to Sukkot. Common to all three 
festivals is the pilgrimage to Jerusalem from which the term 
(0299 ww “the three pilgrim festivals”) is derived. The term 
“appointed seasons” (moadim) in the Pentateuch, however, in- 
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cludes also Rosh Ha-Shanah and the Day of Atonement, as in 
the verse “These are the appointed seasons of the Lord, even 
holy convocations, which ye shall proclaim in their appointed 
season” (Lev. 23:4). At times the term “appointed seasons” is 
used for all the days which are “holy convocations,’ including 
the Sabbath. Rosh Hodesh, on which work is not forbidden 
by biblical injunction and which is not mentioned at all with 
the festivals in Leviticus, is nevertheless included among “the 
appointed seasons’ in the section on sacrifices (Num. 28:11). It 
seems that the prophets, too, sometimes use “appointed sea- 
sons” to refer to the Sabbath and Rosh Hodesh though mostly 
these days are not indicated. In one instance only the three 
pilgrim festivals are included “on the appointed seasons, three 
times in the year” (11 Chron. 8:13). Thus the term “season” gen- 
erally has a wider meaning in the Bible than “feast” because 
only the three pilgrim festivals are called “feast,” whereas “sea- 
son” usually comprises also Rosh Ha-Shanah and the Day of 
Atonement. A day of feasting and joy, whether fixed by indi- 
viduals or established by the whole people to be observed by 
succeeding generations, which does not entail special sacri- 
fices, is called yom tov (1 Sam. 25:8; Esth. 8:17). 

The festivals, like the Sabbath, have their origin in Di- 
vine commandments. Leviticus commands not only “it is a 
Sabbath unto the Lord” (23:3) and “the Sabbaths of the Lord,’ 
but also “the appointed seasons of the Lord” (23:4, 44). In the 
Bible the common expression “feast of the Lord” (see Hos. 
9:5) or “a feast to the Lord” refers to Passover as well as to 
Shavuot and to Sukkot. Similarly, the festival which the chil- 
dren of Israel were to celebrate with sacrifices to the Lord in 
the wilderness is termed “feast.” Aaron, too, at the incident of 
the golden calf, proclaims “Tomorrow shall be a feast to the 
Lord” (Ex. 32:5). 


The Source of the Festivals 

In the pagan religions of the ancient East, the festivals were 
established by man in order to find favor with the deity and 
prevent disasters. It was against this concept that the prophets 
militated (cf. *Sacrifices). The biblical concept, on the other 
hand, is the exact antithesis, for not only are the festivals com- 
manded by God but the service on these days as well. The fes- 
tival sacrifices (Musaf) are not offered for any material reward, 
but in obedience to the Divine command. Among the sins of 
*Jeroboam is mentioned his ordainment of a feast “like unto 
the feast that is in Judah” on the 15‘ of the eighth month “in 
the month which he had devised of his own heart,” and his 
bringing sacrifices on it (I Kings 12:32-33). Apart from this in- 
cident, there is no mention in the Bible of alterations to the fes- 
tivals as stated in the Pentateuch or the creation of new ones; 
“the feast of the Lord from year to year in Shiloh” (Judg. 21:19) 
is seemingly one of the festivals mentioned in the Pentateuch. 
In the Bible various reasons are given for the festivals. Some 
are specifically connected with the exodus from Egypt. Pass- 
over, the feast of unleavened bread, is celebrated on the an- 
niversary of the day that God led the children of Israel out of 
Egypt. The paschal lamb was commanded for all generations 
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to commemorate “that He passed over the houses of the chil- 
dren of Israel in Egypt” (Ex. 12:27) and the unleavened bread 
is in memory of the haste with which the Israelites left Egypt. 
Similarly, the reason for dwelling in tabernacles on Sukkot is 
“that your generations may know that I made the children of 
Israel to dwell in booths when I brought them out of the land 
of Egypt” (Lev. 23:43); and even for Shavuot it is said, “And 
thou shalt remember that thou wast a bondman in Egypt; 
and thou shalt observe and do these statutes” (Deut. 16:12; cf. 
Nahmanides ad loc.; cf. Deut. 5:15 on Sabbath). The recital on 
the offering of the first fruits also testifies to the exodus from 
Egypt (Deut. 26:5-10). Together with their theological-histori- 
cal sources, the festivals are also connected with the annual 
agricultural cycle. Shavuot is the festival “of the first fruits of 
wheat harvest” (Ex. 34:22) on which two loaves made from 
the new wheat crop were offered; hence its names: “the har- 
vest feast” and “the day of the first fruits.” Sukkot is “the feast 
of the ingathering” at the end of the agricultural year when 
the ingathering from the threshing floor and the winepress is 
completed. Even Passover, in the spring, apart from the com- 
memoration of the exodus, has an agricultural basis. The Omer 
sacrifice of the new barley was offered on the second day of the 
festival and permitted the partaking of the new grain crop. 

The festivals thus seem to be rooted in two distinct 
sources which, according to some scholars, are independent 
of each other. They claim that the agricultural festivals ante- 
date their theological-historical source, specifically pointing 
to the fact that Passover and Sukkot are celebrated in seasons 
when night and day are roughly of equal length. Their con- 
tention, however, is unacceptable since each festival in the 
Pentateuch is based on two distinct types of reasons stated 
sometimes even in the same paragraph. In the case of Pass- 
over, the agricultural motif is added to the clearly historical 
aspect of the festival, while with Sukkot, the historical aspect 
of the festival is added to the agricultural although this his- 
torical aspect is not specifically connected with the time of 
the year of Sukkot. At any rate the distinction between “the 
ancient folk festivals” and the later “theological festivals” is 
doubtful. Contrary to the three pilgrim festivals which are 
mentioned in the Bible together with their double motifs, no 
reason, save it being a Divine precept, is given for the day of 
“memorial proclaimed with the blast of horns” (i.e., the later 
Rosh Ha-Shanah), celebrated on the first day of the seventh 
month. The Day of Atonement, however, was inaugurated for 
the atonement of sins. 


Celebration of the Festival 

The Pentateuch cites two specific commandments in connec- 
tion with the “seasons of the Lord, holy convocations”: work is 
forbidden and, as a remembrance, sacrifices are to be brought 
to the accompaniment of trumpet blowing before the Lord 
(Num. 10:10). The Bible also specifically commands rejoicing 
on Shavuot (Deut. 16:11) and especially on Sukkot (Lev. 23:40; 
Deut. 16:14—-15; cf. Neh. 8:17). Such commandments, however, 
were common to all the festivals, as is proven for instance by 
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the great rejoicings on Passover (Ezra 6:22; 11 Chron. 30:21 ff.) 
and those “on the first day of the seventh month” (Neh. 8:2, 
off.). These celebrations, especially when the people gathered 
in the Temple, are testified to by Isaiah: “Ye shall have a song as 
in the night when a feast is hallowed; And gladness of heart, as 
when one goeth with a pipe to come into the mountain of the 
Lord to the Rock of Israel” (30:29). The festivals are therefore 
referred to as days of mirth, gladness, and joy. It seems that 
the rejoicing of the people at the golden calf - “[they] offered 
burnt offerings, and brought peace offerings and the people 
sat down to eat and drink and rose up to make merry” (Ex. 
32:6) — was typical of all festive celebrations, in which the huge 
feast as well as dancing occupied a prominent place. The cel- 
ebrations were, however, limited by the sanctity of the festival, 
and there is no hint in the Bible of the orgies, wildness, and 
promiscuous abandon connected with the pagan festivals in 
the ancient Near East. The Pentateuch even stresses the fact 
that the rejoicings are of the whole community, including 
slaves, and commands not to forget the levite, the proselyte, 
the orphan, or the widow (Deut. 16:11, 14). During the early 
Second Temple period it was customary to send presents to 
the needy on the festivals (Neh. 8:10-12). 


In the Apocrypha and Hellenistic Jewish Literature 
During the early Second Temple period the laws of the Sab- 
bath and festivals came to be very strictly observed. The festi- 
vals were celebrated with great rejoicings and it was customary 
to invite the poor to the feasting (Tob. 2:1-2). Many would go 
up to Jerusalem on all the festivals. During the persecutions 
of Antiochus, observance of the Sabbath and festivals was 
forbidden. *Demetrius, however, declared the Sabbaths, New 
Moons, and festivals, including three days before and after, to 
be holidays for all Jews in the Seleucid kingdom (testified to in 
his letter to Jonathan the Maccabee; 1 Macc. 10:34). 

In contrast to the Greek and Roman festival celebrations 
which were accompanied by gluttonous, drunken, and baccha- 
nalian revelries, Hellenistic Jewish writers stressed the unique- 
ness of the Jewish festivals. *Philo claims that the cessation 
of work on the festival was a possible danger since eating and 
drinking arouse lust and other low instincts. Giving vent to 
these feelings without restriction could lead to vice and lim- 
itless evil since the festival would serve as a protective means 
against retribution. The lawgiver therefore did not permit 
his people to celebrate their festivals in the way of other na- 
tions but commanded them first to purify themselves through 
the restriction of their desires for pleasure at the very time 
of their celebrations. Then they were to gather at the Temple 
to participate in the hymns, prayers, and sacrifices so that 
the place, the sight, and the service would influence their 
finer senses - sight and hearing - with a spirit of piety. Last 
but not least, by commanding the sacrifice of a sin-offering, 
he warned the people to stop sinning; for it seems that a per- 
son would not transgress at the very time he asks for forgive- 
ness. Those gathered for the festive banquet do not come to 
stuff themselves with meat and wine like other nations, but 
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through prayers and psalms follow the tradition of their 
forefathers. Therefore the Day of Atonement is also a festi- 
val though the partaking of food is forbidden and there is 
no wild rejoicing, merrymaking, and dancing accompanied 
by song and music which arouse uncontrollable desires. Igno- 
rance of the nature of true happiness leads people to assume 
that on the festivals joy is to be achieved through physical 
indulgences (Philo, Spec. 2:193-4). Philo further states that 
the true significance of the festival is to find pleasure and 
enjoyment through meditation about the world and the har- 
mony existing in it (ibid., 2:52). Were man’s virtue constantly 
to rule his desires, his whole life, from his birth to the day he 
dies, would be one long festival (ibid., 2:42). 


In Talmudic Literature 

The term haggim, as referring to Jewish festivals, hardly oc- 
curs in rabbinical literature (except in prayers which are in 
an archaic language). Instead, the festivals mentioned in the 
Bible are called moadot. Moed (though not ha-moed) in the 
singular is mostly applied to the intermediate days, especially 
to distinguish them from festival days on which no work at all 
is allowed. These are usually called yom tov. As in the Bible, 
yom tov was also applied in rabbinic literature to days of rejoic- 
ing (general or private) not mentioned in the Pentateuch, and 
on which work was allowed. These were either new festivals 
ordained for all times or days of rejoicing for certain events. 
It is doubtful whether the Day of Atonement was included in 
the term yom tov (but see Ta’an. 4:8). 

The commandment concerning the feast of unleavened 
bread, that “... no manner of work shall be done in them..., 
save that which every man must eat, that only may be done 
by you” (Ex. 12:16), was interpreted by the sages to mean 
that work, for purposes of eating, is allowed on all those fes- 
tivals (Sif. Num. 147) on which “servile work” is prohibited 
by the Pentateuch. (In contrast to the Sabbath and the Day 
of Atonement where it is ordained “ye shall do no work.”) 
The types of work forbidden on the Sabbath but allowed on 
yom tov for the purpose of eating (Bezah 5:2) are kneading, 
baking, slaughtering, skinning, salting, cutting, burning, and 
carrying (the last two are also permitted for purposes other 
than eating; Bezah 12a-b). Hunting, reaping, sheaf binding, 
threshing, winnowing, selecting, and grinding are forbidden 
(as to sifting, opinion is divided). Types of work for the in- 
direct preparation of food (wD1 2918 °1"w219) are permitted. 
The differentiation between the types of work allowed and 
those forbidden is apparently based on customs prevalent at 
the time. Except for the work permitted for the sake of food 
and some other minor allowances made (see Bezah 5:1), ev- 
erything forbidden on the Sabbath is also forbidden on the 
festivals. Moreover, the prohibition of handling *mukzeh 
(non-usable) objects is stricter on the festivals than on the 
Sabbath so that the festival prohibitions should not be taken 
lightly (Bezah 2a-b). 

The festivals are also similar to the Sabbath in rejoicing 
and in honoring the day. All halakhic Midrashim interpret the 
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term “holy convocation” to mean that the festivals are to be 
sanctified “with food and drink and clean clothes” and “the 
Day of Atonement, on which there is no food or drink, the 
Torah states that one must honor it with clean clothes” (Shab. 
119a). It was usual to cut one’s hair before the festivals. Simi- 
larly, it was the custom, later incorporated in the halakhah, 
not to work or eat in the late afternoon preceding the festi- 
val. In the Middle Ages, it became customary to light a can- 
dle on the eve of the festival and to recite a blessing, as on the 
Sabbath. Rejoicing on the festival involved eating and drink- 
ing (concerning the prohibition of fasting see Judith 8:6; TJ, 
Ta’an. 2:12) and giving presents to the women and children. 
During the tannaitic period the sages disputed the question 
as to how a person should spend the festival: “R. Eliezer says 
that a person should either eat and drink or sit and study on 
the festival; R. Joshua declares that a person's time should be 
divided between eating and drinking and the house of learn- 
ing.” R. Johanan, the amora, found support in the Scriptures 
for both opinions (Pes. 68b; cf. Bezah 15b; Sif. Deut. 135, is 
similar to R. Joshua’s opinion). The amoraim also disagreed 
on the similar question as to whether the festivals were meant 
for the study of Torah, or whether eating and drinking was 
the main reason and permission to study the Torah on them 
but a secondary consideration (TJ, Shab. 15:3). According to 
the sources, it seems that it was customary to go to the bet ha- 
midrash both on the eve of the festival as well as in the morn- 
ing. Prayers, however, were shortened because of the festive 
meal. The sages, while stating that “the festivals were given to 
Israel only for their own pleasure” (S. Buber (ed.), Midrash 
Tanhuma (1885), Mid. Tanhuma Gen. 4), nevertheless noted 
the difference between Israel and the nations: “You grant the 
nations many festivals and they eat, drink, and are wanton, 
they go to the theater, the circus, and anger You by word and 
deed; but Israel is not so. You grant them festivals and they 
eat, drink, and rejoice, and go to the synagogues and battei 
midrash (“houses of learning”) and multiply their prayers, 
their festival offerings, and their sacrifices” (PdRK 340-1). 
It seems that R. Joshua’s opinion (“half to the Lord and half 
for yourselves”) was practiced and became halakhah. How- 
ever, practices of drunkenness and licentiousness are also 
mentioned (Bezah 4a; Kid. 81a); R. Abba bar Memel, a Pal- 
estinian amora, states, “Did they not forbid work on the in- 
termediate days only in order that people should eat, drink, 
and diligently study the Torah? But they eat, drink, and are 
wanton” (TJ, MK 2:3) — exactly as the Midrash describes the 
gentile nations. 

Paul opposed the observance of the Sabbath and the 
festivals (Gal. 4:10; Col. 2:16). Traces of the Jewish-Christian 
dispute concerning the festivals are found in the Midrash (S. 
Buber (ed.), Midrash Tanhuma (1885), Pinhas, para. 17). The 
sharp condemnation by the sages of “he who despises the fes- 
tivals” (Avot 3:12; Pes. 118a) is probably directed against the 
Christian heretics, and probably because of them the obser- 
vance of the Sabbath and the festivals was stressed so strongly 
in Erez Israel. Later, in the Middle Ages, Judah Halevi states 
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that the festivals were the main factor which upheld Israel in 
its exile (Kuzari 3:10). 


The Intermediate Days 
Apart from the laws governing the musaf sacrifices on the fes- 
tivals, nothing is stated about the festival days following the 
first day of Passover and Sukkot, respectively, which the sages 
called holo shel moed or just moed. They taught that these days 
are also to be considered as days of “holy convocation.” Only 
partial work is permitted on them for “the Torah gave the sages 
the power of determining on which day it is forbidden to do 
work and on which day it is allowed; which work is forbidden 
and which allowed” (Sif. Deut. 135). Generally, work which 
prevents deterioration or loss is permitted on the intermediate 
days; where this is not the case, work is forbidden. It is forbid- 
den to delay work in order to do it on the intermediate days 
except for public works. In Erez Israel stringent laws were im- 
posed whereby no work at all was done, even if it was required 
for the festival itself. The halakhah, however, conformed to the 
Babylonian practice which allowed some work (as mentioned 
above). All must rejoice on the intermediate days; thus mar- 
riage is not permitted on these days as rejoicing should not be 
mixed, ein mearevim simhah be-simhah (MK 8b). 

[Moshe David Herr] 


Second Days of Festivals 

In the Diaspora an extra day (in Heb. yom tov sheni shel ga- 
Iuyyot) is added to each of the biblical festival days, except for 
hol ha-moed and the Day of Atonement. The practice origi- 
nated because of the uncertainty in the Diaspora of the day on 
which the Sanhedrin announced the New Moon. Later, when 
astronomical calculations were relied upon, the sages declared 
that the custom should nevertheless be accepted as permanent. 
Although the Day of Atonement was an exception, as a double 
fast day was considered too difficult, there were individuals 
who observed two days. Rosh Ha-Shanah, on the other hand, 
gradually came to be observed as a two-day festival even in 
Erez Israel; beginnings of the custom here, too, are to be found 
in the Second Temple period (RH 4:4), although it became uni- 
versal only in the Middle Ages. With regard to Passover and 
Sukkot, the first day of hol ha-moed was observed as a full fes- 
tival day in the Diaspora while an additional day was added at 
the end. Thus on Passover a second seder is held on the second 
night and an eighth day is added. The day following Shemini 
Azeret at the completion of Sukkot became known as Simhat 
Torah, the “Rejoicing of the Law.’ As long as the new moon 
was determined by visual evidence, there was no fixed date for 
Shavuot, so that the day of the festival was not in any doubt 
as it was always on the 50‘ day counting from the second day 
of Passover, which day would have been ratified in good time 
by the Sanhedrin messengers. Despite this, a second day was 
observed in the Diaspora for Shavuot as well. It would appear 
that certain sources regard the second day as a punishment 
and that for its observance no reward is to be expected (TJ, 
Eruv. 3:9). The only difference in observance between the ad- 
ditional days and regular festival days is in the practice con- 
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cerning burial, the use of medicine (Sh. Ar., OH, 496:2), and 
laws regarding nolad (the appearance or creation of something 
not previously in existence). An egg, for instance, which was 
laid on the first day of the festival remains forbidden all that 
day but may be eaten on the second day (ibid. 513:5). On the 
second day of Rosh Ha-Shanah, however, nolad is not permit- 
ted to be used because the two days are considered one long 
day. Certain trends in Conservative Judaism have made the 
second festival day optional, while the Reform has abolished 
it altogether, even for Rosh Ha-Shanah. 

A person from Erez Israel who temporarily visits the Di- 
aspora has to observe the additional day when in company, 
so as not to arouse controversy (ibid. 496:3, cf. Pes. 4:1; see 
*Domicile). A visitor to Erez Israel, however, observes only 
one day if he has any intention of staying. According to Zevi 
Hirsch *Ashkenazi, even without such intention he observes 
one day only (Hakham Zevi, resp. no. 167). 


Liturgy 

On the three pilgrim festivals and on the high holidays a 
special *Amidah is recited while on Rosh Hodesh and hol 
ha-moed the ordinary weekday Amidah is said. In both, the 
*yaaleh ve-yavo prayer is included, as also in the Grace after 
Meals. On Hanukkah and Purim *al ha-nissim, recounting 
the miracles of the particular festival, is said in both Amidah 
and Grace. The Amidah is followed by *Hallel, preceded and 
completed by a benediction. On Shavuot, Sukkot (including 
hol ha’moed), Shemini Azeret, and Hanukkah, Hallel is re- 
cited in its complete form. On Passover full Hallel is recited 
on the first day(s) only but not on hol ha-moed or on the last 
festival day(s) when only “half” Hallel is recited. Full Hallel is 
also recited during the seder and in many congregations also 
at the conclusion of the evening service on Passover eve. On 
Rosh Ha-Shanah and the Day of Atonement, Hallel is deleted 
as these are days of judgment. On Purim, too, Hallel is not 
recited. On Rosh Hodesh “half” Hallel is recited (a Babylo- 
nian custom). The Torah reading on the festivals is from two 
scrolls: the first portion always contains a reference to the fes- 
tivals, while the second is from Numbers 28-29 concerning 
the special sacrifice of the day. On Simhat Torah three scrolls 
are read: in the first the Pentateuch is concluded; in the sec- 
ond it is begun again; while from the third the reading is of 
the sacrifices of the day. Unlike on the Sabbath, there is no 
reading at the afternoon service, except on the Day of Atone- 
ment. On the other hand, in many congregations the Torah 
is read on Simhat Torah eve. It is customary to read the Song 
of Songs on the Sabbath during Passover and Ecclesiastes on 
the Sabbath of Sukkot. On Shavuot the Book of Ruth is read 
and on Purim the Book of Esther. Lamentations is read on 
the Ninth of Av. On all the Pentateuchal festivals, including 
hol ha-moed and Rosh Hodesh, the *Musaf Amidah is recited 
which corresponds to the special sacrifices of the day. On Rosh 
Hodesh the *tefillin are taken off before Musaf, while on hol 
ha-moed tefillin are not used except according to Ashkenazi 
practice in the Diaspora, when they are taken off before Hal- 
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lel. In contrast to Erez Israel, the priests recite the *priestly 
blessing in the Diaspora only during the Musaf service of the 
festivals (excluding Rosh Hodesh). When one of the festival 
days is followed by the Sabbath, a procedure known as *eruv 
tavshilin permits the preparation of food on the festival for the 
Sabbath, which would otherwise be prohibited. 

The “good days” mentioned in *Megillat Taanit, of which 
some are also mentioned in other sources, were all established 
in the Second Temple period. Save for Hanukkah and Purim 
all have long disappeared, the last one being Nicanor’s Day 
(13 Adar) which was still observed in Erez Israel in the sev- 
enth to ninth centuries. During the Middle Ages and in mod- 
ern times other days became commonly accepted as “good 
days,” some without any official standing. These are Lag ba- 
Omer, the 15" of Av, and Tu bi-Shevat, and lately Israel *In- 
dependence Day, which is also celebrated as a holiday with 
special prayers and Hallel. 


Women and the Festivals 

Women are responsible for obeying all of Judaism's negative 
commandments and for observing most of the positive com- 
mandments. These positive precepts include celebrating the 
Sabbath and all of the holy days and festivals of the Jewish year 
(TB Pes. 109a). However, women are exempt from the follow- 
ing positive mitzvot linked to festivals and holy days: hearing 
the shofar on Rosh ha-Shanah, dwelling in a sukkah during 
the Sukkot festival, waving the lulav on Sukkot, and count- 
ing the omer. Since these are all commandments that are to 
be performed at fixed times of the year, they conform to the 
exemption of women from time-bound mitzvot prescribed 
in Kid. 1:7. Yet, the Talmud specifically obligates women to 
other time-bound festival observances, generally rituals that 
take place in the home. These include kiddush (sanctification 
of wine) on the Sabbath (Ber. 20b), and, according to most 
authorities, on the festivals as well; kindling Sabbath and fes- 
tival lights and the Hanukkah lamp (Shab. 23a); listening to 
the reading of the megillah (Scroll of Esther) on Purim (Meg. 
4a); and eating mazzah (Pes. 43b) and drinking four cups of 
wine at the Passover seder (Pes.108a). 

A number of rabbinic authorities have held that a wom- 
ans voluntary performance of those festival mitzvot from 
which she is halakhically exempt should be understood as a 
praiseworthy personal minhag (custom) or permitted as a ful- 
fillment of an individual neder (vow). Authorities have been 
divided over whether one who observes an optional mitzvah 
may recite the benediction that usually accompanies the per- 
formance of that precept. R. Moses *Isserles (the Rema, 1525 or 
1530-1572) maintained that a woman could recite the blessing 
in this case (Sh. Ar., Orah Hayyim 589:6) and this became the 
custom among Ashkenazi Jews. Thus, a woman may choose to 
listen to the shofar or may sound it herself, and she may recite 
the appropriate blessing (OH 589:6). A woman may not sound 
the shofar on behalf of others, according to the principle that 
only one who is obligated to perform a precept may perform 
it for others (OH 589:1). 
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Two of the three commandments specifically associated 
with women in rabbinic tradition are connected with Sab- 
bath observance (Shab. 2:6). These are the kindling of Sab- 
bath lights before sunset (hadlakah) and removing some of 
the dough from the Sabbath loaf and burning it in the oven 
in remembrance of Temple sacrifice (hallah). These two obli- 
gations may also be performed by a man if no woman is pres- 
ent; however, the Shulhan Arukh rules that a woman takes 
precedence over a man in kindling the Sabbath lights for her 
household (OH 263:2, 3). 

Women, like men, are required to fast and afflict them- 
selves in various ways on the Day of Atonement and to refrain 
from doing any work (Suk. 28b); they are also obligated to ob- 
serve all other mandated fast days. Pregnant women are ex- 
pected to fast (OH 617:1). Ifa pregnant woman says she must 
eat, she may be given incremental amounts of liquid and then 
food until she is satisfied (oH 617:1). A woman in childbirth, 
from the onset of labor until three days after the birth of her 
child, must eat normally (on 617:4). A nursing mother should 
fast unless her fasting will jeopardize her child’s health. 

Men have traditionally observed Simhat Torah with fes- 
tive celebration, particularly circular processions (hakafot) 
around the synagogue, and joyous dancing, with the Torah 
scrolls. In recent years many women have initiated separate 
women’s hakafot with the Torah scrolls. There is no halakhic 
objection to this practice since a woman, like a man, is permit- 
ted to touch and hold the Torah scroll at all times (yD 282:9). 
Some contemporary Orthodox authorities, however, oppose 
this innovation because they link it with their perceptions of 
feminism as a threat to traditional Jewish life. 

Rosh Hodesh, the festival marking the New Moon and 
the start of each month, is strongly associated with women 
in Jewish tradition. In some eras in the Jewish past, women’s 
abstention from work on Rosh Hodesh was encouraged; the 
Shulhan Arukh says women may work on Rosh Hodesh but 
praises Jewish women who refrain from doing so (OH 417:1). 
Women are forbidden to fast on Rosh Hodesh (oH 418:1) and 
it is a mitzvah for them to feast (OH 419:1). However, women 
are exempt from the obligation to bless the New Moon on its 
appearance, since this is a time-bound positive precept (Hali- 
khot Betah 16:10). In recent decades, many Jewish women have 
reclaimed their traditional association with this day, forming 
Rosh Hodesh groups for study and fellowship. 


[Judith R. Baskin (2"4 ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.E. Moore, Judaism, 2 (1927), 40-54; E. 
Rackman, Sabbath and Festivals in the Modern Age (1961); Y. Vain- 
stein, Cycle of the Jewish Year (19617); H. Schauss, Guide to Jewish Holy 
Days (1962); S.Y. Zevin, Ha-Moadim ba-Halakhah (1963"°); Y.L. Ba- 
rukh and Y.T. Levinsky (eds.), Sefer ha-Moadim, 8 vols. (1963-65°); 
S. Goren, Torat ha-Moadim (1964); E. Kitov, Book of Our Heritage, 1 
(1968). See also the bibliographies attached to the articles on the in- 
dividual festivals. ON SECOND DAYS OF FESTIVALS: Conservative 
Judaism, 24:2 (Winter 1970), 21-59. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: P.V. 
Adelman, Miriam’ Well: Rituals for Jewish Women Around the Year 
(1986); S. Cohen Anisfeld, T. Mohr, and C. Spector (eds.), The Women's 
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Passover Companion: Womens Reflections on the Festival of Freedom 
(2003); ibid., The Women’s Seder Sourcebook: Rituals and Readings for 
Use at the Passover Seder (2003; R. Biale, Women in Jewish Law: An 
Exploration of Women’s Issues in Halakhic Sources (1995); E.M. Bro- 
ner, Bringing Home the Light: A Jewish Woman's Handbook of Rituals 
(1999); M. Kaufman, The Woman in Jewish Law and Tradition (1993); 
G. Twersky Reimer and J.A. Kates (eds.), Beginning Anew: A Woman's 
Companion to the High Holy Days (1997). 


FESTSCHRIFTEN (from German; lit. “festival writings”). 
A Festschrift is usually a volume of articles by several authors 
for a celebration, especially a volume of learned essays, by stu- 
dents, colleagues, and admirers to honor a scholar on a special 
anniversary. The custom of publishing Festschriften became 
popular in academic circles in Germany in the 19» century 
and was eagerly adopted by the Jewish scholarly community as 
well, particularly to honor the birthdays or memory of prom- 
inent rabbis, teachers at rabbinical seminaries, and private 
scholars. An institution, such as a rabbinical seminary, a Jew- 
ish school, or a society could also be honored. The contents of 
these books usually consist of a brief dedication or biographi- 
cal sketch of the person honored, a list of his writings, and a 
series of scholarly contributions in the field of his interest. 

Early examples of this genre were published in Cen- 
tral Europe when modern Jewish scholarship was striving to 
achieve recognition within the general community of schol- 
ars. At that time formal recognition of scholarship in Jewish 
subjects was generally denied, except for Bible scholarship; 
even that field, however, was conceived as an exclusively 
theological discipline reserved for Christian scholars. Thus 
the Festschriften served the apologetic tendency prevalent in 
the early period of modern Jewish learning. With the spread 
of the methods of modern Jewish scholarship from Germany 
to other countries, Festschriften also became popular, and 
this type of literature continues to be published in Israel and 
the Diaspora. Generally, the main subject of a Festschrift is 
not the honoree, but in some cases memorial volumes may 
consist primarily of the literary remains of the person. A re- 
lated development is the publication of hundreds of memo- 
rial volumes dedicated to the Jewish communities that were 
destroyed during the Holocaust; usually they take the form 
of reminiscences of the survivors. 


Lists and Indexes 
A list of Festschriften, “Jubilee, Memorial, and Tribute Vol- 
umes” (in: Universal Jewish Encyclopedia, 1941), enumerates 
over a hundred titles for the period 1864-1941. The biblio- 
graphical quarterly Kirjath Sepher regularly published a list of 
works under the heading Kevazim (“collections”), from which 
a fairly complete bibliography of Jewish Festschriften can be 
derived. Nearly a hundred Festschriften honoring Jewish ed- 
ucational institutions and published from 1834 on are listed 
by Leah Y. Mishkin (in: sbb, 5 (1961), 92-101). Many of these, 
however, have the institutions as their principal subject. 

An analytical Festschrift is An Index to Jewish Fest- 
schriften (1937) by J.R. Marcus and A. Bilgray, which analyzes 
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54 works by author, title, and subject. A general index to Fest- 
schriften that analyzes a substantial number of works of Jewish 
interest is Articles on Antiquity in Festschriften, and Index; the 
Ancient Near East, the Old Testament, Greece, Rome, Roman 
Law, Byzantium (1962) by Dorothy Rounds. 

I. Joel’s Reshimat Maamarim be-Maddaei ha-Yahadut 
(1969, “List of Articles on Jewish Studies”), the first volume 
of a projected series, analyzes periodicals and collections, in- 
cluding Festschriften published in 1966. 

Index to Festschriften in Jewish Studies (1971), compiled 
and edited by Charles Berlin, gives a comprehensive list of 243 
Festschriften with an alphabetical list of authors and articles, 
and a detailed index. It excludes the Festschriften indexed by 
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°FESTUS, PORCIUS, Roman procurator of Judea 60-62 C.E. 
Under his rule the sect of Jewish patriots known as the *Sicarii 
greatly increased in number, although, according to Josephus, 
the procurator made every effort to curb their activity. Festus 
sent his troops to suppress a “deceiver” who led the people 
into the wilderness promising them victory, and many of them 
were killed (Jos., Ant., 20:188). Soon after his appointment 
Nero decided the dispute in *Caesarea between the Syrians 
and the Jews in such a way as to make the Syrians the masters 
of the city; this aroused considerable unrest among the Jew- 
ish population. Another legacy of the procuratorship of Felix 
was the trial of the apostle Paul, whom Festus sent to Rome 
to be tried after a number of hearings. During his procurator- 
ship Agrippa 11 added an upper story to the former Hasmo- 
nean palace in order to be able to overlook the Temple court. 
The priests countered by erecting a wall screening the Tem- 
ple from the palace. For military reasons Festus ordered this 
wall to be demolished but nevertheless permitted the priests 
to send a delegation to Rome to appeal his decision. Nero was 
persuaded by his wife, *Poppaea Sabina, to decide in their fa- 
vor and the wall was allowed to stand. Festus died suddenly 
in Erez Israel in 62 c.£. and was later succeeded by *Albinus. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Wars, 2:271; Jos., Ant. 20:182, 185-8; Acts 
24:27; 25:1-26: 32; Schuerer, Hist, 194, 233f., 239f.; Klausner, Bayit 
Sheni, 5 (1963°), 36-37; Paul-Wissowa, 43 (1953), 220-7, no. 36. 


[Lea Roth] 


°FETTMILCH, VINCENT (d. 1616), anti-Jewish guild leader 
in *Frankfurt. In 1612 he presented a petition to the emperor 
accusing the senate of Frankfurt of corruption and favoring 
Jews. Though the petition was ignored, he exploited the eco- 
nomic crisis and religious strife to agitate against the senate 
and the Jews. The populace disregarded two imperial warn- 
ings and were unappeased by the expulsion of 60 poor Jew- 
ish families. On Aug. 5, 1614, they attacked the ghetto gates, 
which were forced open after five hours. The Jewish defend- 
ers rushed to join their women and children, who were hid- 
ing in the cemetery. Two Jews and one Gentile lost their lives 
and the pillage continued until noon. The cemetery was sur- 
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rounded by Fettmilch, the self-styled “new Haman,’ and his 
followers, and the whole community was forced to leave the 
city. Meanwhile the emperor had issued an order for Fett- 
milch’s arrest. On March 10, 1616, he and six associates were 
hanged and quartered; after its return the community com- 
memorated the date annually as the “Purim Winz” (“Purim 
of Vincent”) with the reading of the Megillat Vinz composed 
by Elhanan b. Abraham Helin in Hebrew and Yiddish (publ. 
Frankfurt, 1616). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Freimann and I. Kracauer, Frankfort 
(1929), 73-107 (Eng.); I. Kracauer, Geschichte der Juden in Frankfurt 
a.M., 1 (1925), 358-410; idem, in: zGJD, 4 (1890), 127-69, 319-653 5 
(1892), 1-26; D. Gans, Zemah David ha-Shalem (1966), 228 (introd. 
in English); Baron, Social’, 14 (1969), 190-7. 


FEUCHTWANG, DAVID (1864-1936), rabbi and scholar. Af- 
ter studying in Vienna and Berlin, Feuchtwang succeeded his 
father Meir as rabbi in *Mikulov, Moravia, in 1892. In 1903 he 
became rabbi in Vienna and succeeded H.P. *Chajes as chief 
rabbi (1927). Feuchtwang contributed numerous articles to 
both Jewish and non-Jewish scholarly journals. Among his 
published work are Nachum im Lichte der Assyriologie (1888), 
Das Wasseropfer und die damit verbundenen Zeremonien 
(1911), Der Tierkreis in der Tradition und im synagogalen Ri- 
tus (1913), and Studien zum Buche Ruth (1925). He also wrote a 
study of the Hebrew tombstone inscriptions of Mikulov. Sev- 
eral volumes of his sermons and lectures were published. 


FEUCHTWANGER, LION (1884-1958), German histori- 
cal novelist. Feuchtwanger was born into a Bavarian-Jewish 
family. Coming from the Jewish community of Fuerth the 
Feuchtwangers settled in Munich in the mid-1840s, estab- 
lished a successful private bank and a factory for margarine, 
and were very active in the Orthodox Synagogenverein Ohel 
Jakob. Lion Feuchtwanger studied philosophy at Berlin and 
Munich; in 1907 he received his doctorate from the Univer- 
sity of Munich for a thesis on Heine's Rabbi of Bacherach. Asa 
young man he was mainly interested in drama. He wrote about 
a dozen plays, three of them in collaboration with Brecht. It 
was after World War 1 that Feuchtwanger’s name first became 
known. His greatest success came with Jud Suess (1925; Eng- 
lish edition Jew Suess, 1926; U.S. edition Power, 1927), a novel 
about Joseph Suess *Oppenheimer, the 18**-century court Jew, 
which he had originally written as a play. In 1939 this world 
best seller, which had already been made into a motion picture 
in Britain, was used by the Nazis as the basis for a viciously 
antisemitic film. Feuchtwanger’s other big success of the 1920s 
was Die haessliche Herzogin Margarete Maultasch (1923; The 
Ugly Duchess, 1927), a psychological study of an Austrian his- 
torical figure. Erfolg (1930; Success, 1930) daringly exposed 
the moral corruption of postwar Germany. It was during 
this period that he began writing his *Josephus trilogy - Der 
juedische Krieg (1932; Josephus, 1932), Die Soehne (1935; The 
Jew of Rome, 1936), and Der Tag wird kommen (1941; The Day 
Will Come, 1942). Lion Feuchtwanger’s brother Ludwig was a 
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well-known figure in the cultural life of the Weimar Repub- 
lic. Until 1933 he was the editor of the Duncker & Humblot 
publishing house in Munich. 

Feuchtwanger spent the winter of 1932/33 on a lecture 
tour of the U.S. and was there when Hitler came to power. He 
never returned to Germany, but settled in the south of France. 
After the French collapse in June 1940, the Vichy regime put 
him into a concentration camp. With the help of American 
friends he managed to escape over the Pyrenees and, as a result 
of the intervention of President Roosevelt, was able to enter 
the US., where he spent the rest of his life. The novel Die Ge- 
schwister Oppenheim (1933; The Oppermanns, 1934) deals with 
the fate of a German-Jewish family in the early days of Nazi 
rule. A trip to the U.S.S.R. produced Moskau 1937, which in- 
cluded an historic interview with Stalin. The years of exile in 
France inspired several novels, including Simone (1944; Eng. 
tr., 1944), Exil (1939; Paris Gazette, 1940), and Unholdes Frank- 
reich (1942; The Devil in France, 1941). When he was living in 
Pacific Palisades, California, Feuchtwanger wrote more best 
sellers, including Waffen fuer America (2 vols, 1947-48; Proud 
Destiny, 1947), the story of Benjamin Franklin’s activities in 
France; Goya (1951; This Is the Hour, 1952); Narrenweisheit, 
oder Tod und Verklaerung des Jean-Jacques Rousseau (1952; 'tis 
Folly to be Wise... 1953); Spanische Ballade (1955, also published 
1955 under the title Die Juedin von Toledo; Raquel the Jewess 
of Toledo, 1956), and Jefta und seine Tochter (1957; Jephta and 
his Daughter, 1958). Many of these books were translated into 
more than 30 languages. Feuchtwanger’s play Wahn, oder der 
Teufel in Boston (1946) is a penetrating study of Cotton Mather 
and his times. The 30,000-volume Feuchtwanger Memorial 
Library, bequeathed to the University of Southern California, 
was the novelist’s third collection; previous libraries were lost 
in Nazi Germany and occupied France. After World War 11, 
Feuchtwanger received awards and honors from both West 
and East Germany. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lion Feuchtwanger zum 70. Geburtstag 
(1954), contains bibliography; NDB, 5 (1957), 109-10; Zohn, in: Jew- 
ish Quarterly (Winter 1958/59), 3-4; Lion Feuchtwanger zum Geden- 
ken (1959); Yuill, in: German Men of Letters, 3 (1964), 179-206. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Kahn, Insight and Action. The Life and Work of 
Lion Feuchtwanger (1975); J. Pischel, Lion Feuchtwanger - Versuch 


tiber ein Leben (1984). 
[Harry Zohn / Heike Specht (2™4 ed.)] 


FEUER, HENRY (1912- ), U.S. organic chemist. Born in 
the Ukraine, Feuer went to U.S. in 1941. He joined Toledo 
Hospital, Ohio, and subsequently became a faculty member 
at Purdue University (1946). He was appointed professor of 
chemistry there in 1961 and professor emeritus in 1979. In 
1964-71 he was visiting professor at the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem; in 1971 he was visiting professor at the Indian 
Institute of Technology and in 1979 at the Beijing Institute of 
Technology. His contributions to scientific journals deal with 
organic nitrogen compounds, viscosity, absorption of gases, 
and rocket propellants. From 1962 to 1989 he was president of 
Organic Electronic Spectral Data, Inc. and managing editor 
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of the Organic Nitro Chemistry Series, Wiley-vcu. He is also 
a fellow of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, the American Chemical Society, and the Royal So- 
ciety of Chemistry. 

[Sharon Zrachya (2"¢ ed.)] 


FEUER, LEON ISRAEL (1903-1984), U.S. Reform rabbi, ora- 
tor, and Zionist leader. Feuer was born in Hazleton, Pennsyl- 
vania, and ordained at Hebrew Union College in 1927. He re- 
ceived his B.A. from the University of Cincinnati in 1925, an 
honorary D.D. from HUC-JIR in 1955, and an honorary doc- 
torate from Bowling Green University in 1975. He served his 
entire rabbinic career in Ohio, first at Temple Tifereth Israel 
in Cleveland (1927-34) and then at the Collingwood Avenue 
Temple, Congregation Shomer Emunim in Toledo (1934-74), 
where he also lectured at the University of Toledo. He gained 
a reputation as an eloquent and outspoken supporter of lib- 
eral social legislation to end racial inequality as well as to 
protect the rights of workers, the unemployed, women, and 
children. During the 1930s, Feuer joined forces with Unitar- 
ian Minister Rev. Walter Cole to combat the antisemitic radio 
diatribes of Father Charles Coughlin, raising secret financing 
to purchase airtime and ghostwriting rebuttal speeches for 
Cole to broadcast. 

Feuer rose to his greatest prominence as an early and in- 
fluential leader of the Zionist movement in the United States. 
His book Why a Jewish State?, published in 1942, was the first 
in the English language to advocate an independent Jewish 
commonwealth in Palestine. In 1943, he became director of 
the Washington bureau of the American Zionist Emergency 
Council, obtaining a year’s leave of absence from his congre- 
gation to head the effort to persuade U.S. political leaders to 
support the idea of a sovereign Jewish nation. A consum- 
mate lobbyist, Feuer convinced representatives and senators 
in Congress not only to oppose Britain’s White Paper restrict- 
ing Jewish immigration to Palestine but also to pass resolu- 
tions calling for the creation of a Jewish state in Palestine after 
World War 11. In 1945, Feuer was elected vice president of the 
Zionist Organization of America and attended the following 
year’s World Zionist Congress in Basel, Switzerland; as the 
ZOa delegation’s floor whip, he was effective at instilling unity 
of purpose in achieving the goals of this assembly at such a 
critical juncture in history. 

With the establishment of the State of Israel as the Jew- 
ish homeland, Feuer returned to active leadership roles in his 
community and the Reform movement. He was the organiz- 
ing chairman of the Jewish Welfare Federation of Toledo and 
served successively as president of the Toledo Zionist Dis- 
trict, the Toledo Lodge of B’nai Brith, the Jewish Community 
Council, the United Jewish Fund, and the Toledo United Na- 
tions Association. After holding several key ccar positions, 
including chairman of the Committee on Justice and Peace 
and the CCAR-UAHC Joint Social Action Commission, and 
vice president (1961-63), Feuer was elected president of the 
*Central Conference of American Rabbis in 1963. He was a 
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proponent of stronger Jewish education requirements in the 
Reform movement, particularly with regard to customs, cer- 
emonies, and Hebrew. Following his term of office (1963-65), 
he was appointed a public member of the executive of the 
American section of the Jewish Agency, the governing body 
of the World Zionist Organization (1966-71). He also served 
on an International Commission to study revising the wzo. 
Upon his retirement from the pulpit in 1974, Feuer joined the 
faculty of Emory University as a visiting professor. He also co- 
authored two scholarly works: The Jew and His Religion (1935) 
and Jewish Literature since the Bible (2 vols., 1937, 1941). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: K.M. Olitzky, L.J. Sussman, and M.H. Stern, 
Reform Judaism in America: A Biographical Dictionary and Source- 


book (1993). 
[Bezalel Gordon (2™4 ed.)] 


FEUER, LEWIS SAMUEL (1912-2002), U.S. educator. Feuer 
was born in New York. He taught philosophy and social sci- 
ences at City College of New York, Vassar, the University of 
Vermont, and the University of California at Berkeley from 
1957 to 1966. In 1966 he was appointed professor of sociology 
at the University of Toronto, where he taught sociological the- 
ory until 1976. He is the author of Psychoanalysis and Ethics 
(1955), Spinoza and the Rise of Liberalism (1958), The Scientific 
Intellectual: The Psychological & Sociological Origins of Modern 
Science (1963), The Conflict of Generations: The Character and 
Significance of Student Movements (1968), and Marx and the 
Intellectuals (1969). He edited Marx and Engels: Basic Writings 
on Politics and Philosophy (1959). His special interest was in 
the sociology of ideas. In his study of Spinoza, he related the 
philosopher’s thought to the political and economic currents 
of his time. In The Conflict of Generations and other works, 
he studied the psychoanalytical and personal factors in social 
and political thought. He also criticized the theory that the 
rise of Protestantism has been mainly responsible for scien- 
tific inquiry and development. Later books by Feuer include 
Einstein and the Generations of Science (1974), Ideology and the 
Ideologists (1975), Philosophy, History, and Social Action: Es- 
says in Honor of Lewis Feuer: With an Autobiographical Essay 
by Lewis Feuer (1988), and Varieties of Scientific Experience: 
Emotive Aims in Scientific Hypotheses (1995). 


[Ben G. Kayfetz / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.) 


FEUERLICHT, MORRIS MARCUS (1879-1959), U.S. Re- 
form rabbi. Feuerlicht was born in Hungary and ordained at 
*Hebrew Union College in 1901. He spent his entire rabbinic 
career in Indiana, first as rabbi of Temple Israel in Lafayette 
(1901-4) and then of Indianapolis Hebrew Congregation in 
Indianapolis (1904-51), where he also was a member of the 
faculty of Butler University. Feuerlicht espoused the philoso- 
phy that Judaism's spiritual heritage could contribute much to 
American life and translated this into respected social activ- 
ism, to the extent that The Indianapolis Times hailed him as 
“a man in whom the qualities of greatness transcend all the 
little differences of creed, nationality and sect that divide us.’ 
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The paper went on to call Feuerlicht “...one of the true assets 
of the State of Indiana... [a] violent foe of the Ku Klux Klan... 
[an] orator who bested the famed attorney Clarence Darrow 
ina [public] debate... [and an effective mediator] who settled 
many strikes.” 

In 1927, Feuerlicht was one of the founders of the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews (renamed the Na- 
tional Conference for Community and Justice in the 1990s). 
Locally, he was one of the founders of the Marion County 
chapter of the American Red Cross, as well as the founder and 
first director of the Indianapolis Family Welfare Society. He 
served successive terms as president of a number of civic or- 
ganizations, including the Indiana Conference of Social Work, 
the Children’s Aid Association of Indianapolis, and the Indi- 
ana Library and Historical Board. He also served as a civilian 
chaplain at Fort Benjamin Harrison. 

In the realm of scholarship, Feuerlicht, a member of the 
American Oriental Society, was a contributor to the Univer- 
sal Jewish Encyclopedia and wrote Judaism’ Contribution to 
the Founding of the Republic, published by the Jewish Tract 
Commission. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K.M. Olitzky, L.J. Sussman, and M.H. Stern, 
Reform Judaism in America: A Biographical Dictionary and Source- 


book (1993). 
[Bezalel Gordon (24 ed.)] 


FEUERMANN, EMANUEL (1902-1942), cellist. Born in 
Kolomea, Galicia, and taken to Vienna at the age of seven, 
Feuermann gave his first public recitals in 1913. He was a 
teacher at Cologne Conservatory from 1918 until 1923 and 
became well known as a soloist. He was on the staff of the 
Berlin Hochschule fuer Musik (1929-33), but emigrated to 
the United States in 1938. There he performed as a soloist and 
made notable appearances in trios with Jascha Heifetz and 
Artur Rubinstein, and was acclaimed as one of the great cel- 
lists of his time. 


FEUERRING, MAXIMILIAN (1896-1985), painter. Feuer- 
ring worked as an art teacher and art critic in various coun- 
tries. In World War 11 he served with the Polish Army and was 
taken prisoner. In 1948, he organized in Munich the Painters 
in Exile exhibition, in which he participated with fellow Jew- 
ish P.o.w.s. A prolific artist, his paintings reflect the continu- 
ous search for problems and conflicts of spiritual or emotional 
origin. He struggled to integrate the known and the unknown, 
the formed and the unformed into an organic unity. Feuer- 
ring, who lived in Sydney from 1950, twice represented Aus- 
tralia at the Sao Paulo Biennial and was awarded the Albury 
Art Prize. He is sometimes known by his Polish surname of 
Feurring-Emefowicza. 


FEUERSTEIN, family of leaders of U.S. Orthodoxy. The 
Feuersteins, who made their fortune in textiles in Massachu- 
setts, trace their history in the United States to the 1893 ar- 
rival in New York of HENRy (Naftali) from Hungary. Instilled 
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with the unyielding Orthodoxy that nurtured such rabbis as 
Moshe *Teitelbaum, founder of the Satmar hasidic dynasty 
who hailed from the same town, Feuerstein went beyond his 
modest beginnings as a peddler who plied his wares through- 
out New York’s Hudson Valley to found a sweater mill in 
Malden, Massachusetts. Soon he became one of a handful of 
prosperous American businessmen who remained staunchly 
Orthodox and as such an important supporter of Ortho- 
dox institutions. In the 1920s Henry traveled to Palestine, 
meeting with both Rabbis Abraham I. *Kook, who backed 
the religious Zionist idea of the emergent “New Yishuv,’ and 
Joseph Hayyim *Sonnenfeld, the staunchly anti-Zionist leader 
of Orthodoxy in Jerusalem. He helped sustain Jerusalem’s 
Hungarian community, of which his mother became a mem- 
ber. 

SAMUEL (1892-1983), eldest of Henry’s three children, all 
of whom were American-born, expanded both the family con- 
cern for Orthodox community needs and the family business, 
which by the end of World War 1 as Malden Knitting Mills 
was worth a then extraordinary million dollars. In the late 
1930s and even more after the Holocaust as Orthodoxy in 
America grew exponentially, the Feuersteins became key fig- 
ures in helping sustain an expanding number of its institu- 
tions - locally, nationally, and internationally. As such they 
were linked with most of the movement’s prominent rabbinic 
leaders in the 20 century, who looked to them for counsel 
and economic aid. Feuerstein was close to such rabbis as Leo 
*Jung, supporting the Vaad Hatzalah (Rescue Committee) in 
its efforts to save refugees from the Nazis, and Joseph B. *So- 
loveitchik, helping to found Maimonides, a coeducational 
Modern Orthodox Jewish day school in Boston (of which 
he served as board chair). Samuel also helped Shraga Feivel 
*Mendelowitz found Torah Umesorah (the National Society 
for Hebrew Day Schools) and served as its president. In 1953 
he founded the Young Israel of Brookline, and was instru- 
mental in hiring as its first permanent rabbi, Irving “Yitz” 
*Greenberg. 

MOSES (1916—_), eldest of Samuel’s five children and edu- 
cated in Ascher’s Institute (Switzerland), Yeshiva College (B.A. 
1936), and the Harvard Business School, took on many of the 
Orthodox communal leadership roles in the next generation. 
Like his father, he acted as an important link between the tra- 
ditionalist and modernist wings of Orthodoxy. Most promi- 
nently he served as chairman of Torah Umesorah as well as 
president of the *Union of Orthodox Jewish Congregations of 
America. Under his presidency from 1954 to 1966, the Union 
became the largest Orthodox Jewish umbrella organization in 
the United States. Its certification of foods as kosher as a not- 
for-profit public service, totally free of the element of personal 
gain and private vestment, became decisive in making such 
guarantees reliable and kosher foods widely available. Once 
the ou seal became the national standard of kashrut, compa- 
nies of high standing seeking acceptance of their products by 
Jewish consumers began, spontaneously, to turn to the Or- 
thodox Union for that purpose. Moses also mediated between 
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native and European-educated elements in American Ortho- 
doxy, easing tensions between immigrants, who were swelling 
its ranks, and those who had constituted it in the past. 

After Moses’ mother, Janette (Kaplan), died, his father 
married Mitzi Landau. The eldest of their three children, 
AARON (1926- ), educated at Boston Latin School and later 
Yeshiva College (B.A. 1947), became czo of the family busi- 
ness. He expanded its products and presided over its growth 
into a multimillion dollar textile corporation, now called 
Malden Mills. Famous for the production of the immensely 
popular and innovative fleece insulation fabrics under the 
trademark Polartec, Aaron oversaw the opening of new head- 
quarters in Lawrence, Massachusetts. The success of the com- 
pany helped the family increase its support for countless Jew- 
ish institutions. While other textile manufacturers relocated 
to the Southern United States and later to Latin America or 
the Far East in search of lower labor costs and higher prof- 
its, Malden Mills, under Aaron’s leadership, alone remained 
in the Northeast, loyal to its workers and unwilling to aban- 
don its roots. In December 1995, the Lawrence mill suffered 
a devastating fire. Confounding expectations that he would 
relocate where the labor was cheaper, Aaron chose at a cost 
of $1.5 million per week to continue to pay his idle workers 
with full benefits for over three months, while he struggled 
to rebuild and battled with insurance companies who were 
slow to cover his losses. Explaining his motivation as com- 
ing from his Judaism, which taught him that good ethics was 
good business, Feuerstein often quoted Jeremiah (9:22): “Let 
the rich man not glory in his riches,” but rather show kind- 
ness, justice, and righteousness in his actions. He became a 
national hero, receiving numerous awards and honors as well 
as an invitation to a joint session of the U.S. Congress. He 
succeeded in rebuilding, and in 2004 Congress approved $21 
million for Polartec garments for the U.S. military in the 2005 
Defense Spending Bill. 


[Samuel C. Heilman (2"¢ ed.)] 


FEUERSTEIN, BEDRICH (1892-1934), Czech architect and 
stage designer. He was responsible for introducing elements 
of futurism and cubism in Czechoslovakia after World War 1, 
demonstrated in his design for the Institute of Military Ge- 
ography in Prague (1924). In 1925-27 he was in Tokyo, study- 
ing Japanese architecture. His stage designs for many plays 
produced in the National Theater in Prague, the satirical the- 
ater Osvobozené Divadlo, and other leading Czech theaters, 
showed great originality. Best known were his designs for 
Capek’s R.U.R. (1920). 

[Avigdor Dagan] 


FEUERSTEIN, REUVEN (1921-2005), Israeli psychologist. 
Born in Botosani, Romania, Feuerstein studied at the University 
of Geneva under such mentors as Jean Piaget and received 
his Ph.D. in developmental psychology at the Sorbonne. Af- 
ter qualifying as a teacher, he helped set up a special school 
for the children of Jews taken to Nazi labor camps. After 
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FEUERSTEIN, REUVEN 


settling in Israel in 1944, he taught child survivors of the 
Holocaust and directed Youth Aliyah’s psychological service. 
After directing the psychological services of Youth Aliyah 
in Europe (1951-55), he was appointed director of the Youth 
Aliyah child guidance clinic and the Canadian Hadassah- 
wIzo Research Institute in Jerusalem. His work is set forth 
in his book (with M. Richelle and the collaboration of Z. 
Rey) Children of the Mellah (Yaldei ha-Melah; Jerusalem, 
1963). 

Feuerstein believes that every human being can be modi- 
fied to reach a higher level of functioning irrespective of age 
and regardless of the cause of a problem or the severity of a 
condition. In 1965 he established his Jerusalem research in- 
stitute, which has become a mecca for families with problem 
children. Two of the items he developed are particularly well 
known: the Learning Potential Assessment Devices, for eval- 
uating learning potential; and the Instrumental Enrichment 
Program, for improving an individual's way of thinking and 
functioning. Worldwide, there are more than 1,000 research 
projects that implement his work, involving all age groups 
from infants to the elderly, and every ability level from the se- 
verely retarded to the highly gifted. 
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From 1970 Feuerstein served as professor in the School 
of Education at Bar-Ilan University in Israel. He was director 
of the Hadassah-w1zo-Canada Research Institute in Jeru- 
salem as well as the Center for Development of Human Po- 
tential in Jerusalem. In 1990, France’s president Frang¢ois Mit- 
terand honored Feuerstein for his work in training French 
workers, managers, and executives in the skills of intelligence. 
In 1992 he was awarded the Israel Prize in social sciences. 

Books by Feuerstein include The Dynamic Assessment of 
Retarded Performers: The Learning Potential Assessment De- 
vice, Theory, Instruments, and Techniques (with Y. Rand and 
M. Hoffman, 1979), Instrumental Enrichment: An Intervention 
Program for Cognitive Modifiability (1980), and Don’t Accept 
Me As I Am: Helping “Retarded” People to Excel (with Y. Rand 
and J. Rynders, 1988). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Howard, Changing Children’s Minds: Feuer- 
stein’s Revolution in the Teaching of Intelligence (1993); N. Blagg, Can 
We Teach Intelligence? A Comprehensive Evaluation of Feuerstein’ In- 
strumental Enrichment Programme (1990); A. Kozulin and Y. Rand 
(eds.), Experience of Mediated Learning: An Impact of Feuerstein’s 
Theory in Education and Psychology (2000). 


[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 
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Shavuot—festival of the first fruits—celebrated in a kibbutz in Israel with the presentation of first fruits. In the Temple 


period, Shavuot was the time when the individual farmer would set out with his neighbors in joyous procession to 


Jerusalem, bringing a selection of his ripe first fruits (bikkurim) as a thanksgiving offering. Photo: Z. Radovan, Jerusalem. 





THE JEWISH HOLY DAYS AND FESTIVALS FALL INTO TWO CATEGORIES: THOSE COMMANDED BY 
THE PENTATEUCH, SUCH AS SABBATH, RosH Ha-SHANAH, Day OF ATONEMENT (Yom Kippur), 
AND THE PILGRIM FESTIVALS (PASSOVER, SHAVUOT, AND SUKKOT), AND THOSE 
ADDED LATER, SUCH AS PURIM (1ST—2ND CENTURY C.E.) AND HANUKKAH (2ND CENTURY). 


ALL THESE ARE OBSERVED IN VARIOUS WAYS BY JEWS AROUND THE WORLD. 


SABBATH AND FESTIVALS 
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(opposite page) TOP: Yemenite Jews celebrate the last day of Hanukkah. 
The traditional stone-made hanukkiyyah, also called a menorah, 


is fully lit. Photo: Z. Radovan, Jerusalem. 


(opposite page) BOTTOM: A Jewish family from Bukhara celebrating 


their first Hanukkah in Israel. Photo: Z. Radovan, Jerusalem. 


(this page): Three young children practice Sabbath candle lighting 
at a day school in Berlin. © David H. Wells/Corbis. 
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An Israeli girl kneels as 

a man waves a chicken over 
her head during a kaparot 
ceremony in Bnei Brak, 
Israel, 2005. Kaparot is 
performed before Yom 
Kippur, and it is believed 
that sins from the past year 
are transferred to the 
chicken. The bird is then 
slaughtered and given to the 
poor. Photo by David 
Silverman/Getty Images. 
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ABOVE: Laden table at the Maimuna festival—a celebration held by all Maghrebi Jews and many Eastern 
communities after the closing of the last day of Passover, which, according to tradition, is the anniversary of 


the death of Maimonides’ father Maimon ben Joseph. Photo: Nathan Alpert, Israel Government Press Office. 


(opposite page): The Deller Family Sukkah. Permanently at the Israel Museum Jerusalem, painted wood with 


traditional symbolic pictures, Fischach, Southern Germany, c. 1837. Wood, oil paint. 196/1. Gift of the Deller 
family with the help of Dr. Heinrich Feuchtwanger. Photo © The Israel Museum, Jerusalem, by Avraham Hay. 











Israeli youth carry a Torah scroll during the celebration of Simhat Torah 
(Rejoicing over the Law) at Rabin’s square in Tel Aviv, 2005. © Eyal Ofer/Corbis. 


Purim, Adloyada festival, Tel Aviv. Photo: David Harris. 
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Historiated initial letter “F” of the word 
Fratibus at the beginning of II Macca- 
bees in a 1ath-century manuscript from 
France. It illustrates the sending of the 
letter from the Jews of Jerusalem to their 
brethren in Egypt calling on them to ob- 
serve the feast of Hannukah. Bordeaux, 
Bibliotheque Municipale, Ms. 21, fol. 


256V. FEY—Fu 





FEYGENBERG (Imri), RAKHEL (1885-1972), Yiddish and 
Hebrew author, translator, and journalist. Rakhel Feygenberg 
was born in Luban, Minsk Province, Belorussia. She wrote 
about Russian-Jewish life, notably in her books on the 1919 
pogroms, A Pinkes fun a Toyter Shtot (“Record Book of a Dead 
Town,’ 1926); Oyf di Bregn fun Dnyester (“On the Shores of the 
Dniester,’ 1925). ). Her Shomer-influenced Di Kinder-Yohren 
(Dos Naye Leben, 1905; Warsaw, 1910) is an impressive achieve- 
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ment for a 20-year old. Her novel Tekhter (“Daughters”) was 
serialized in Warsaw’s Moment in 1913. She went to Palestine 
in 1924 for the first time, left in 1926, returned and settled in 
1933, and under the name of Rakhel Imri came to write exclu- 
sively in Hebrew. A resident of Tel Aviv, she translated most 
of her Yiddish works into Hebrew, notably her magnum opus, 
Megilot Yehudey Rusya: 1905-1964 (“Scrolls of Russian Jewry: 
1905-1964, 1965). 


FEYNMAN, RICHARD PHILLIPS 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 3 (1929), 49-56; LNYL, 7 
(1968), 343-6; Kressel, Leksikon, 1 (1965), 125-6. 


[Leonard Prager (2™4 ed.)] 


FEYNMAN, RICHARD PHILLIPS (1918-1988), U.S. the- 
oretical physicist. Born in New York City, Feynman was the 
son of an immigrant garment salesman and frustrated scien- 
tist whose curiosity and understanding of natural phenom- 
ena was a lifelong inspiration to his son. Educated at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology (B.S. 1939; he had originally 
preferred Columbia but was apparently kept out by the Jewish 
quota) and Princeton (Ph.D. 1942), Feynman worked on the 
Manhattan (atomic bomb) Project from 1942 to 1946 in Princ- 
eton and at Los Alamos, New Mexico, where he was a compu- 
tational group leader. He taught physics at Cornell University 
from 1946 to 1950 and at the California Institute of Technol- 
ogy from 1951 until his death. 

Feynman won the Nobel Prize for physics in 1965 (jointly, 
with Julian Schwinger and Shinichiro Tomonaga) for the 
fundamental theoretical work that led to the development of 
quantum electrodynamics (from the quantum mechanics of 
the 1920s and 1930s). In the course of this work he also de- 
veloped “Feynman diagrams,’ a widely used visual analyti- 
cal technique. He also did important work on superconduc- 
tivity and, in collaboration with his Cal Tech colleague (and 
rival) Murray *Gell-Mann, on quarks and other subatomic 
particles. 

Near the end of his life Feynman served on the com- 
mission investigating the Challenger space shuttle disaster 
in 1986, creating a public sensation when he conducted, at a 
public hearing, a simple experiment that revealed the cause of 
the explosion. He also exposed the institutional management 
deficiencies that had made the disaster possible. 

Feynman was early recognized as one of the most bril- 
liant physicists of his generation and was widely respected as a 
teacher as well. His published lectures on physics are regarded 
as classics. He also had a reputation as a “character” — he was 
famous for his bongo drumming, his womanizing, and his 
general unconventional demeanor - and for his extreme in- 
dividualism (said Gell-Mann, “I found that he had difficulty 
thinking in terms of ‘us’”). In addition to publications in jour- 
nals, he was the author of several popular books. Among his 
published works, both professional (mainly transcribed and 
edited lectures) and popular, are The Theory of Fundamen- 
tal Processes (1961), Quantum Electrodynamics (1961), The 
Feynman Lectures on Physics (3 vols., 1963-65, with Robert B. 
Leighton and Matthew Sands), The Character of Physical Law 
(1965), Quantum Mechanics and Path Integrals (1965, with A.R. 
Hibbs), Photon-Hadron Interactions (1972), QED: The Strange 
Theory of Light and Matter (1985), “Surely You're Joking, Mr. 
Feynman!”: Adventures of a Curious Character (1985, with 
Ralph Leighton), Elementary Particles and the Laws of Phys- 
ics: the 1986 Dirac Memorial Lecture (1987, with Steven *Wein- 
berg), and “What Do You Care What Other People Think?”: 
Further Adventures of a Curious Character (1988, with Ralph 


Leighton). A biography, Genius: The Life and Science of Rich- 
ard Feynman (1992, by James Gleick); Selected Papers of Rich- 
ard Feynman, with Commentary (2000, edited by Laurie M. 
Brown); and a collection of letters, Perfectly Reasonable De- 
viations from the Beaten Track (2005, edited by his daughter 
Michelle Feynman), have been published. Feynman's life has 
inspired countless memoirs, a film, and two plays. 


[Drew Silver (2™4 ed.)] 


FEZ, city in *Morocco, one of the most important in the Is- 
lamic world; founded by Idris 1 in 789, it became the capital 
of the kingdom in 808 under Idris 11. The first inhabitants of 
Fez were pagan Berber\s, but it also included Christians and 
Jews. Idris 11 then admitted a large number of Jews who paid 
him an annual tax of 30,000 dinars. He assigned them a quar- 
ter, the al-Funduk al-Yahtidi. This community rapidly became 
influential and respected. Thus, when the ruler Yahya - as it 
is told - became infatuated with a Jewess and forced his way 
into the public baths where she was at the time, there was an 
uprising in the town (c. 860). 

A center of civilization, Fez also became a commercial 
center of prime importance, largely the result of the presence 
of the Jews, who from there traveled widely. Its position also 
encouraged a considerable development of the intellectual 
and religious life of the community: its yeshivot attracted such 
scholars as Judah *Ibn Quraysh in the 9» century. During the 
10h-11'h centuries its rabbis maintained a regular correspon- 
dence with *Sura and *Pumbedita. To Palestine went scholars 
such as David b. Abraham *Alfasi, author of a dictionary, R. 
Solomon b. Judah (d. 1051), who became head of the Jerusalem 
Academy, and to Spain grammarians of the stature of *Dunash 
b. Labrat and Judah Hayydj. R. Isaac *Alfasi’s (c. 1015-1105) 
most extended period of teaching was in Fez, where he wrote 
his long summary of the Talmud and answered queries on 
halakhah addressed to him from all over the world. Only in his 
old age did he arrive in Spain. During this golden era, which 
lasted several centuries, three grave events occurred: a section 
of the community was deported to Ashir (*Algeria) in about 
987; 6,000 Jews were massacred in May 1035 by a fanatic who 
conquered Fez; and the town was ruthlessly sacked in 1068 
by the *Almoravides. In about 1127 a pseudo-messiah, Moses 
Dari, brought some afflictions upon the community. In 1165 
the official recognition of a new *Almohad monarch resulted 
in severe changes which went as far as forced conversion. Re- 
fusing to submit to this, the dayyan R. Judah ha-Kohen ibn 
Shushan was burnt alive and *Maimonides and his family, who 
had been living in Fez as refugees from Spain for five years, 
permanently left the country for *Egypt. In 1244 the Merin- 
ides established themselves in Fez, which once more became 
the capital of the kingdom. In 1275, there was an insurrection 
against the Jews, who were particularly well treated by the new 
masters, and it was the Merinide sultan himself who saved the 
community. The community lived in freedom and prosper- 
ity; its commerce, especially with Aragon, was of considerable 
importance; learning and science flourished. However, with 
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the decline of the Merinides and the revival of fanaticism, the 
Jews were compelled in 1438 to live in a special *Jewish quar- 
ter situated on the site known as *mellah in New Fez. It was 
the first Jewish quarter in Morocco. Still, in order to straighten 
out public finances, Sultan “Abd al-Hagg turned to the Jews 
of Fez and one of them, Hartin, became his prime minister. 
Subsequently, the town rose in revolt, the sultan and his min- 
ister were assassinated, and most of the Jews were massacred 
(1465). The community did not recover from this catastrophe 
until after 1492 with the arrival of the Spanish refugees; their 
numbers included some eminent personalities, but several, 
such as Jacob *Berab, later left for *Palestine. 

One of the first Hebrew presses was set up in Fez, by 
Samuel b. Isaac Nedivot and his son Isaac who had learned 
their Hebrew printing in Lisbon. From 1516 (?) to 1524 they 
printed 15 Hebrew books. 

The community, which numbered about 10,000, consisted 
of “Spanish exiles” (megorashim) and “natives” (toshavim). The 
former, by issuing takkanot based on Judeo-Spanish custom, 
became entirely detached from the latter; serious friction 
broke out between these two elements, but the megorashim 
finally gained the upper hand. Their descendants instituted 
the Purim de Los Christianos to commemorate the defeat of 
the Portuguese at the battle of al-Qasr al-Kabir in 1578; they 
held the office of *nagid, established in Fez at the beginning 
of the 16" century, and their yeshivot were headed by schol- 
ars including Nahman b. Sunbal (d. after 1556), Samuel Hagiz 
(d. after 1596), Judah Uzziel (d. 1603), and Saul Serrero (d. af- 
ter 1622). Their high standard was maintained over a lengthy 
period due to such personalities as Samuel Sarfaty (d. 1713), 
Judah ibn *Atar, and Hayyim ibn *Atar of *Salé. Scholars of 
the mellah recorded accounts of the events which they had 
witnessed. These. are valuable for the study of Moroccan his- 
tory, and provide an insight into the psychology of the Jewish 
masses of the town living in a closed society. 

During the same period many scholarly works were writ- 
ten in the mellah. Rabbis of Fez went to teach in communities 
abroad and became their spiritual leaders; this was the case, for 
example, with Isaac b. Abraham Uzziel, Aaron *Ibn Hayyim, 
and Jacob *Hagiz. Certain families, such as the Ibn Danans, 
were the leading dayyanim of Fez for several generations and 
their authority was recognized by the Jews of the whole coun- 
try. The preeminence of Fez only ended after the death of Jacob 
*Ibn Zur in 1753. Rabbis of Fez found refuge, whenever their 
communities were struck by a calamity, in the small town of 
Sefrou, near Fez. During the 18* and 19* centuries, rabbis of 
the Hota, Abitbol, and Elbaz families attracted many disciples 
from other parts of Morocco. A short while after its conquest 
by the Sa‘di Sharifs (in 1550), Fez lost its political and economic 
importance. As a result, the Jewish community was deserted 
by its wealthiest and most influential elements and gradually 
fell into poverty. To secure Fez, where he was enthroned (in 
1665), Moulay Rashid, the founder of the Alawite dynasty, en- 
tered the town by way of the mellah, where the Jews enabled 
him to spend the night. Having destroyed the bastion of the 
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FEZ 


power of his enemies, the Zawiya of Dila, this sultan in 1668 
transferred the rich Jewish community of Dila with all its be- 
longings to Fez: these 1,300 families changed the composition 
of the mellah, which lost its Spanish character and became 
more prosperous. In the period of anarchy, between 1720 and 
1750, a few of them barely managed to obtain monopolies, 
e.g., over tobacco or the minting of coins; many of them con- 
tinued to practice such traditional crafts as goldsmithing, the 
manufacture of gold thread, lace making, embroidery, and tai- 
loring. But the community mostly lived in a state of spiritual 
and intellectual seclusion. In 1790 Moulay Yazid destroyed its 
synagogues, ordered the plunder of the mellah, and expelled 
its inhabitants. The return of the Jews was authorized in 1792 
by Moulay Suleiman, but the mellah was reduced to a quar- 
ter of its former size. Moreover, the Udayas stationed in New 
Fez (Fez al-Jadid) persecuted the Jews; however, when these 
soldiers rebelled the sharif did not hesitate to bombard New 
Fez and the defeated Udayas were dispersed (1832). In com- 
memoration of this deliverance the community instituted the 
“Purim del Kor” (“of the cannonballs”), celebrated every year 
on Kislev 22. Life in the mellah improved and the interest in 
studies was reawakened by such remarkable men as Abner 
Sarfaty (d. 1884) and Isaac ibn Danan (d. 1900). The commu- 
nity possessed many schools, five yeshivot, and an important 
benevolent society. A French school, which received the finan- 
cial support of the notables of the community, was founded 
in 1884 by the Alliance Israélite Universelle. 

In 1912, two weeks after the establishment of the French 
Protectorate, a revolt broke out in Fez. The mellah with a 
population of 12,000 was completely ransacked and set on 
fire by the mob; about 45 were killed and 27 were wounded. 
Under the pretext of munitions smuggling, the French mili- 
tary authorities had previously confiscated all the weapons 
of the Jews, who were left defenseless. The Sharif received 
them within the precincts of the palace and ordered the dis- 
tribution of food and clothes among them. From 1925 many 
Jews established themselves in the new town of Fez, together 
with the Europeans; it was only the poor and some Ortho- 
dox families who remained in the mellah where in 1942 the 
Vichy laws sought to reintegrate all those who had left it. In 
1947 there were 22,484 Jews living in Fez and its surround- 
ings. These included several physicians, lawyers, industrial- 
ists, and owners of agricultural estates. The traditional oc- 
cupations disappeared with modernization, and commerce 
came under Muslim domination, with the exception of the 
precious metals and cereals businesses in which the Jews re- 
tained the leading role. 

[David Corcos] 
Zionist Activity 
The Zionist association Hibbat Zion was created before the 
establishment of the French protectorate, at the end of 1908. 
It was the only Zionist association which the famous Rabbi 
Shaul Ibn Danan headed. The reactions of Jews in Fez and 
other communities in the region to the Balfour Declaration 
and the end of the war was mass immigration to Erez Israel, 
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but most of the Jews returned to Fez. We do not know the rea- 
sons for the failure of the immigration; however, its impact 
was very clear: Jews did not emigrate again from the region 
until the end of World War 11. 

After World War I a new Zionist association was cre- 
ated, Kol Mevasser, and Josef Halevy was its head. From 1924 
Zionist activity almost ceased because of French opposition 
and the influence of the *Alliance on Jewish youth. Unofficially, 
Jews from Fez participated in Zionist conferences which took 
place at Casablanca. Eight delegates represented Fez in 1936, 
four in 1937, five in 1938, two in 1939, and seven in 1946. After 
World War 11 all Zionist parties and ideologies were repre- 
sented in Morocco, including Fez. 

Fez was a center of book printing in Morocco. The first 
printing house was established before 1922, named Imprim- 
erie Allard. Nine printing houses are known in Fez, most of 
which were active in the 1920s. 

[Haim Saadoun (2"¢ ed.)] 


Contemporary Period 
The Jewish population in Fez was about 10,000 in 1912, 14,000 
in 1951, and 12,194 in 1961, comprising 7.5% of the Jewish pop- 
ulation of Morroco. Most families had no more than six chil- 
dren. Most Jews left Fez in 1961-68. Until the community 
was dissolved, the town had many Jewish educational insti- 
tutions run by the Alliance Israélite Universelle, by Ozar ha- 
Torah (which had 700 pupils in 1961), and Em ha-Banim. In 
1961 these and other Jewish schools had a total of 2,823 pupils. 
Before the emigration in the 1950s and 1960s, there were also 
general Jewish organizations, such as the Zionist Bnei Akiva, 
a Hovevei ha-Safah for the study of Hebrew, several social 
welfare organizations, branches of w1zo, and a branch of the 
World Jewish Congress. Most of the Jews who left Fez made 
their way to Israel; others went to France and Canada. In 1969 
there were only about 1,000 Jews in Fez. 
[Hayyim J. Cohen] 
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FICHMAN, JACOB (Yaakov; 1881-1958), Hebrew poet, critic 
and literary editor. Born in Belz, Bessarabia, Fichman left 
home at the age of 14 and subsequently resided in various cities 
of czarist Russia and Western Europe, among which were War- 
saw, Vilna, and Berlin, finally settling in Erez Israel (1912). 

He revisited Europe several times to carry out various 
editorial assignments, After spending World War 1 in Odessa, 
he returned to Erez Israel in 1919 and then left again in 1922 for 
Warsaw on the invitation of the Stybel publishing house. From 
there he made his way back to Bessarabia in 1924, returning 
to Tel Aviv the next year. His occupations included teaching, 
the producing of textbooks, and working for the Tushiah and 
Moriah publishing houses. He was on the staff of the Warsaw 
paper Ha-Zofeh. In Palestine he edited the journals Moledet 
and Maabarot and, in collaboration with Joseph *Klausner, 
Ha-Shiloah. From 1936 to 1942 he was editor of Moznayim, 
the organ of the Hebrew Writers Association. 

His first book of poems, Givolim, was published in War- 
saw in 1911, and his first collection of essays, Bavuot, in Odessa 
in 1911. Fichman, a younger member of what is usually de- 
scribed as Bialik’s school, is generally dubbed impressionist, 
both for the manner in which he handles his natural themes 
and images, and for his highly subjective and delicately intui- 
tive criticism, which lacks theoretical interests and varies its 
criteria to fit the particular work under discussion. Such la- 
bels, and the affinities they imply, should however be treated 
circumspectly, in view of the gap separating the renascent He- 
brew literature from the full-blown European context, as well 
as the often indirect and fragmentary nature of the influences 
involved. Fichman’s criticism itself is an unwitting example of 
the dangers of facile generalization, as when it lumps together 
writers, poets, and philosophers of different periods and cul- 
tures, and contrasting temperaments. Thus his “imaginary 
museum” includes Emerson, Carlyle, Taine, Renan, Pisarev 
and Lessing, Goethe and Hoelderlin, Pushkin, Fet, Baude- 
laire, and Stefan George. Such lists attest to Fichman’s strong 
desire to bring Hebrew criticism closer to European ideas and 
individual works. They also reflect, however, the eclectic and 
impressionistic approach for which he found it necessary to 
apologize in his essay, Al ha-Bikkoret ha- Yozeret. 

Here he defines his role as that of a friend-critic who 
writes out of gratitude toward the poet for the moments of 
joy and the insight he has granted him. The task of such criti- 
cism is not to find fault, nor even to discriminate according 
to merit. In contrast to the “hostile critic” who criticizes that 
which is not - the flaws and shortcomings of the work of art 
— his task is to present that which is: to discover the center of 
a writer’s “world” and manifest its uniqueness. The creative 
critic is thus able to appreciate writers of different, and even 
opposing, characteristics. Fichman does not shrink from sub- 
jectivity. Echoing Anatole France, he maintains that “in talking 
about the artist I am talking also about myself? Objectivity, he 
claims, may be a mere obstacle, while the subjective interrela- 
tion of critic and artist, and a close attention to the effect of the 
work on the sensitive reader, reveal its true power. 
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His point of departure, particularly in his essays on his 
contemporaries, is the impression which a writer or a partic- 
ular work have made on him, or on those close to him. Posit- 
ing a collective “we,” he identifies his own sensibility and re- 
sponses with those of his generation. At least once, however, 
he asserted his independence by welcoming the militant mod- 
ernism of Shlonsky and his followers, notwithstanding that it 
was mainly directed against his own circle. It was only natural 
that a criticism as tolerant and eclectic as his would have little 
to do with the more innovatory trends of 20'»-century Hebrew 
literature. It also refrained from questioning established rep- 
utations or calling attention to forgotten writers. Nor was its 
influence always salutary. Fichman’s main merits — the charm 
of his vignettes, his broad-mindedness, and his desire to estab- 
lish a “creative community” between writer and critic - were 
often disregarded by his more militant successors. His florid, 
cliché-ridden style had a definitely adverse effect on later “im- 
pressionists,’ lacking the strength of his tastes. 

Fichman’s poetry includes prose poems, folk poems, 
idylls and sonnets, dramatic poems, and verse on national 
and biblical themes. Like other contemporaries of his, such 
as Yaakov Kahan, Zalman Shneour, Yaakov Steinberg, and 
David Shimoni, he too underwent Bialik’s formidable influ- 
ence. But he was equally susceptible to the influence of the 
new Palestinian poetry led by Shlonsky, particularly in his 
later Peat Sadeh (1944). To the latter he is indebted for the Se- 
phardi prosody, the structuring of the rhyme, and a somewhat 
harder image. Fichman was among the first of the Bialikites 
to renounce the-at the time almost compulsory-”prophetic 
mask,’ and concentrate on the smaller forms of artistic-con- 
scious craftsmanship. 

His more impressive achievements are attained in his 
symbolic nature-sketches, and in a series of pensive little 
lyrical poems, all composed in a minor key. The landscape 
is represented with an eye to its natural coloring and the in- 
terplay of light and shade. The moods are often derived from 
the familiar romantic and sentimental repertoire. Here, too, 
as in his criticism, there is no genuine originality, no daring, 
and little inventiveness. There is however the same respect for 
good craftsmanship. 

Even in these later poems, Fichman’s penchant for el- 
evated language often causes him to resort to archaisms, ab- 
stractions, hackneyed metaphors, and words or phrases used 
solely to meet structural and rhythmic needs. He inclines to 
prefer the often trite poeticism to the concrete rendering of a 
physical reality. There is hardly a hint in his work of the new, 
more colloquial idiom which was gaining entry into Hebrew 
poetry; nor of other qualities usually associated with modern 
poetry, such as poetic irony and ambiguity. Particularly in his 
longer poems, it becomes clear that the poet was not capable 
of sustaining a longer work. 

After his immigration to Palestine, Fichman became in- 
creasingly absorbed with the Palestinian landscape. Here too 
he is a member of a transitional generation. His attitude to- 
ward the new landscape is basically secular; he does not view 
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it through the biblical-Zionist romanticism of Shimoni and 
other contemporaries. In this, too, he is a forerunner of the 
changes in Hebrew poetry, some of which he witnessed in 
his own lifetime. 

For translations of his works into English, see Goell, 
Bibliography. 
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°FICHTE, JOHANN GOTTLIEB (1762-1814), German phi- 
losopher. Fichte was the founder of ethical idealism, a philoso- 
phy which may be described as idealism in that it denies the 
independent existence of the world, and as ethical in that the 
reality of the world is determined by man’s moral purpose. In 
his courageous Reden an die deutsche Nation (Berlin, 1808; 
trans. into Eng. as Addresses to the German Nation, 1922), 
originally delivered in Berlin then occupied by the French, he 
demanded that the foundation of the German national state 
be based on moral convictions. To achieve this goal, all Ger- 
mans must be made aware of their moral obligations. These 
addresses some years later engendered the enthusiasm for the 
fight against Napoleon, and influenced the European national 
movements of the 19" century, including Zionism. Fichte’s 
attitude toward Jews and Judaism was complex. Manifest- 
ing a reverent attitude toward the Bible, Fichte, in his Grun- 
dlage der gesamten Wissenschaftslehre (Leipzig, 1794), calls 
the biblical story of creation “an ancient document, worthy 
of respect, which contains profound and exalted wisdom and 
reaches conclusions to which all of philosophy must finally re- 
turn.” By contrast he completely rejected the Jewish religion. 
The Talmud contains, as he states in his Kritik aller Offenba- 
rung (Koenigsberg, 1792), “ludicrously childish conceptions 
of God.” Fichte was against awarding the rights of citizenship 
to Jews as long as the Jews manifested a strong resistance to 
the general love of mankind, and as long as they (so he held) 
believed in two sets of moral laws, one for Jews and another 
for non-Jews. Distinguishing between human rights and rights 
of citizenship, he held that “human rights must be granted to 
them [Jews] even though they do not grant them to us, for 
they are human beings and their injustice does not give us the 
right to be like them; but they must be denied the rights of 
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citizens as long as even one Jewish idea remains with them” 
(for full text see Beitrag zur Berechtigung des Urteils ueber die 
franzoesische Revolution, Berlin, 1793). 

This negative attitude toward Jews in general must be 
distinguished from his attitude toward individual Jewish phi- 
losophers, particularly Solomon *Maimon. In his Ueber den 
Begriff der Wissenschaftslehre (Leipzig, 1794), Fichte acknowl- 
edges the influence which Maimon’s writings had exercised on 
his own philosophy, describing Maimon as “one of the great- 
est thinkers of our period” 
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The Story in Talmudic-Midrashic Literature 

Narrative creative writing has been a constant in Hebrew lit- 
erature and can be found in every period of Jewish culture. The 
earliest biblical texts include stories, and the telling and retell- 
ing of stories continued in every age of Hebrew literature. The 
long talmudic-midrashic period, however, from the first tan- 
naim to the first geonim is different from previous or later peri- 
ods in that the Hebrew story was not regarded as an indepen- 
dent form of expression, nor were stories written as separate 
works; they formed part of the midrashic literary form, and 
were subordinate to its didactic and moralistic purposes. No 
collections of stories as such were published in that epoch. The 
Hebrew narrative of this period, as it reached medieval Jewish 
culture, was an integral part of the vast talmudic-midrashic 
literature with no special or specific literary standing. A great 
part of the narratives preserved in the Midrash developed the 
biblical story to conform to the exegetical purposes of the tal- 
mudic scholars. Frequently, the stories are biographies of early 
sages to serve as exempla to expound some moral, ethical, or 
halakhic doctrine. Other stories were included because of 
nothing more than a vague association with the problem un- 
der discussion; this connection, however flimsy it might be, 
was the only justification for their inclusion. 

The subordinate status of the story did not, however, 
prevent a wealth of narrative material from being included 
in the talmudic-midrashic literature. L. Ginzberg has shown 
that this literature contains a complete retelling (in more than 
one version) of the biblical narrative from the creation to Ezra 
and Nehemiah; detailed, though sporadic, biographies; sto- 
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ries connected with most of the more important tannaim and 
amoraim; stories based on historical facts and legends cover- 
ing the period of the Second Temple to the *Bar Kokhba War 
and after; and hundreds of popular stories (usually written in 
Aramaic, the vernacular of the time). Thus, while the literary 
aspect of the narrative was insignificant during this period, the 
narrative creative impulse did not disappear — it only lacked 
intellectual status as a separate, independent vehicle of ex- 
pression. The Hebrew story in the Middle Ages opens, there- 
fore, with the slow process of the genre achieving these aims: 
a separate status and an independent literary form. 


The Development of Separate Stories Based on Midrashic 
Motifs 
In the early centuries of the Middle Ages, a large group of in- 
dependent Hebrew stories based, to some extent, on motifs 
included in the earlier midrashic literature emerged. Their 
literary form and content, however, developed independently 
of that tradition. While talmudic literature merely described 
the death of some tannaitic martyrs at the hands of the Ro- 
mans, the medieval narrative “Aggadat Aseret Harugei Mal- 
khut” (“The Legend of the Ten Martyrs,” also known as “Mi- 
drash Elleh Ezkerah” in A. Jellinek, Beit ha-Midrash, 1 (19387), 
64-72) used the talmudic stories about R. *Akiva’s death and 
that of other martyrs, and developed a new type of story: the 
*exemplum for Jewish martyrs in the Middle Ages. Histori- 
cal truth, evident to some extent in the talmudic stories, was 
absolutely disregarded here, and the death of the ten tannaim, 
who had lived and died in different periods, was described as 
taking place at the same time. 

Talmudic eschatology nursed the idea of two Messiahs, 
one the son of Ephraim and the other, the final deliverer, a 
descendant of the House of David. Sefer *Zerubbavel (ibid., 
54-57), a medieval tale, developed this idea into an apocalyp- 
tic eschatology. It describes, in biblical language, the visions 
of the last ruler of the House of David who was shown by an 
angel what is going to happen at the end of time. The main 
characters in the narrative are the Messiah’s mother Hefzi-Bah 
and Satan, called *Armilus, described as the son of a beautiful 
stone statue. These are literary figures unknown to talmudic 
legends. The writing shows independence of form (it is a sep- 
arate work dedicated to one visionary story) and of content 
(the addition of new figures and new heroes not mentioned 
in older tradition). 

Another example of this process is found in the tales told 
by *Eldad ha-Dani (ibid., 2 (19387), 102-13; 3 (19387), 6-11; 5 
(19387), 17-21), who, at the end of the ninth century, traveled 
through Babylonia, North Africa, and Spain, telling strange 
stories about his travels and adventures. He described his na- 
tive land, supposedly the home of four of the Lost *Ten Tribes, 
and his travel to the land of the other six tribes. Out of a few 
scattered remarks found in talmudic literature, Eldad spun a 
coherent and organic picture of the life of these tribes: their 
number, purity, wisdom, and military power. His description 
of the pure and holy life of the sons of Moses (the Levites), 
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who live beyond the river *Sambatyon, is drawn both from 
Jewish and Moslem sources. A minor midrashic motif was 
here turned into a detailed and well-developed story which 
has been preserved in 17 different versions, some of them old 
and authentic, others including many later additions. This is 
an instance of a Hebrew medieval story coming into its own, 
achieving a new form, and developing an old theme in a new 
way. Eldad’s stories about the Lost Ten Tribes later became 
part of the messianic eschatology when the belief developed 
(for which Eldad was not directly responsible) that the tribes 
were going to come with the Messiah and serve as his armies 
in the apocalyptic wars at the End of Days. 

Using talmudic motifs, the medieval writers also devel- 
oped the arts of biography and hagiography. They took mate- 
rial from the Talmud about some of the great sages and wove 
around them new legends, independent in form from their 
original talmudic setting (see *Hagiography). 


The Retelling of Bible Stories 

Medieval storytellers continued in the tradition that every pe- 
riod in Jewish culture retells the biblical story according to its 
own beliefs, views, and literary convention. This was also done 
in the first centuries of the Middle Ages when many anony- 
mous writers freed the biblical story from its close connection 
with the exegetical Midrash and developed an independent 
literary form. The process took two directions: the telling of a 
short biblical episode as a fully developed independent short 
story whose plot revolved about a biblical hero or a biblical 
event; and attempts to retell great portions of the Bible in a 
new medieval manner. 

To the first category belong “Maaseh Avraham Avinu” 
(ibid., 1 (19387), 25-34), a legend about Abraham; “Divrei ha- 
Yamin shel Moshe Rabbenu” (“The Chronicles of Moses,” ibid., 
2. (19387), 1-11); “Midrash Va-Yisse’u” (ibid. 3 (19387), 1-5), a 
story about the battles of the sons of Jacob. Each of these is 
a short story using most, or even all, of the pertinent mate- 
rial in the Bible and in the Midrash, but reshaping it into a 
coherent independent plot, and usually adding many details 
with no source other than the author’s imagination. In “Mi- 
drash Va-Yisse’u,’ biblical and fictional wars fought by Jacob 
and his sons in the area of Shechem are depicted in terms of 
medieval war strategy and medieval military practices. The 
valor of the sons of Jacob is characterized by medieval chiv- 
alry and knighthood concepts. 

Other authors attempted to retell the biblical story in 
wider scope. The author of *Josippon (tenth century, Italy) 
dedicated most of his work to the war against the Romans 
and the destruction of the Second Temple. The work, how- 
ever, starts with a short recapitulation of Jewish history, told 
in a medieval, fictional style. The more ambitious author of 
Sefer ha-Yashar (probably 11° century, Spain) retells, at great 
length, the story from the creation to the time of the Judges, 
ice., the whole story of the Pentateuch. It is the most complete 
example of this type of medieval writing using biblical motifs, 
aggadic material, and fictional innovations to weave a new 
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and captivating story. The literary scope of the work was un- 
equaled by any later medieval writing. 

The authors of Josippon and Sefer ha-Yashar added an- 
other aspect to the medieval story about biblical times: they 
attempted, and frequently succeeded, to incorporate non- 
Jewish legends, history, and mythology (especially Greek and 
Roman) into the biblical story. The Jews of the Byzantine Em- 
pire, Italy, and Spain accepted the legends and history of the 
people among whom they lived as being part of the history of 
the world, and argued that as such they form part of the Bible 
which was believed to include all the important events in hu- 
man history. These authors, and others, therefore, developed 
a system of synchronization and analogy to establish a con- 
nection between non-Jewish stories and biblical heroes and 
chronology. The medieval Hebrew narrative, therefore, broke 
away from its cultural isolation which had prevailed, to a large 
extent, in the midrashic story, and it became an open form 
which accepted and drew on the wealth of non-Jewish stories 
that had become available to the scattered Jewish communi- 
ties in the East and in Europe. 


The Reawakening of the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha 
One of the most significant differences between talmudic- 
midrashic literature on the one hand, and Second Temple 
literature and medieval Hebrew literature on the other, is the 
attitude toward the literature of the Second Temple, which 
was not included in the biblical canon. This literature was 
preserved in Greek, Latin, and other languages, and only re- 
cently have some Hebrew originals been found. During the 
long centuries of the development of the talmudic-midrashic 
literature, this material was almost completely ignored. The 
themes, ideas, and stories in the Book of *Jubilees, in the dif- 
ferent versions of the Book of *Enoch, in *Tobit, in *Judith, 
and even in the historical Books of the *Maccabees are hardly 
mentioned. 

After seven centuries of neglect, these works were again 
incorporated into the framework of Jewish culture by the He- 
brew medieval writers. The process began in the early seventh 
century with *Pirkei de-Rabbi Eliezer, which includes subjects 
from the Apocrypha. The author also used the Satan motif 
from the books of Enoch and Jubilees; his adaptation of the 
Bible story is deeply influenced by this long-disregarded or 
suppressed literature. 

Early medieval Hebrew writers created different versions 
of the stories of Judith and Tobit usually stylistically influenced 
by popular folktales, and of stories based on the Books of the 
Maccabees, especially the story of the mother and her seven 
sons who were martyred by Antiochus. The story of the fallen 
angels, vividly told in the Book of Enoch, became the story of 
Uzza and Azael in the Middle Ages; it was transformed into a 
folktale, and used as a theological motif by kabbalists. 

It is very doubtful whether the Hebrew medieval authors 
of these works had before them the Hebrew originals of the 
Second Temple literature, though it is not impossible. It would 
seem, however, that they used the Christian versions of the 
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Septuagint and the Vulgate. It is also probable that some of 
the writers had no direct knowledge of the Greek and Latin 
versions either, but heard the stories from their non-Jewish 
friends, since there are some significant variations between 
the originals and the medieval versions. Whatever the origin 
from which medieval writers drew their material, an impor- 
tant source of Jewish narrative literature, closed during the 
talmudic-midrashic period, became a living part of Hebrew 
medieval writing. 


The First Collections of Stories 

In the early Middle Ages another new literary form emerged, 
unknown to Hebrew literature, and scarcely found in other 
literatures of the time: collected stories in book form. The phe- 
nomenon indicates that the Hebrew story had taken its right- 
ful place in Jewish literature. Books, devoted entirely or mainly 
to stories, began to be written. Four major works of this type 
were written between the 8" and 12" centuries: 

(1) Midrash Aseret ha-Dibberot (in A. Jellinek, op. cit., 1 
(19387), 62-90; “Midrash of the Ten Commandments”), which 
is not a Midrash at all but a collection of about 50 stories (in 
different redactions the number varies) loosely associated with 
the Ten Commandments. The stories are interspersed with 
some midrashic aphorisms, but, their importance is clearly 
secondary. The Hebrew story thus completely reversed the 
previous situation. The literary aspect of the story, secondary 
and unimportant in talmudic-midrashic literature, became 
the main purpose, while the midrashic elements became 
merely ornamental. 

Some of the stories included in the collection were taken 
from talmudic literature; others are based on the Apocrypha; 
many of them are new and were written for the first time in 
Hebrew, though they might have been previously told as folk- 
tales. The narratives are meant to serve as exempla, but do so 
in a peculiar way. There is no intention of teaching man to 
fulfill the Ten Commandments; this is so elementary, that it is 
obviously not the purpose. The aim of the work is to demon- 
strate the extremes of obedience demanded by the command- 
ments. The moral expounded is usually excessive, without any 
practical didactic value. This tendency shows the first influ- 
ence of Moslem ethics in Hebrew literature. 

(2) “Alfa Beta of Ben Sira” ed. by M. Steinschneider (1858), 
a pseudepigraphical work attributed to *Ben Sira, which is 
in fact a medieval (ninth century?) collection of stories and 
epigrams. The aim of the work is a protest against accepted 
norms of Judaism. The stories ridicule some of the biblical fig- 
ures, like David and Jeremiah, and parody the rabbinic way 
of learning. Some of the stories carry a bitter note, protesting 
against the way God conducts the world. These lively humor- 
ous tales structurally attained the highest artistic form to be 
found in early medieval Hebrew storytelling. 

(3) Sefer ha-Maasiyyot (“Book of Stories, also Hibbur 
Yafeh me-ha- Yeshuah, ed. by H.Z. Hirschberg, 1954) by *Nis- 
sim b. Jacob of Kairouan (11' century), was originally written 
in Arabic. The Arabic original was forgotten; however, early 
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Hebrew translations made the collection a part of Hebrew me- 
dieval literature. R. Nissim used mainly talmudic-midrashic 
stories and episodes, but added many medieval folktales, some 
of which had their origin in Judaism, others in Moslem and 
Arabic sources. His declared purpose was to strengthen the 
faith in God of a friend who had suffered some misfortune. 
The body of the collection, however, is not devoted only to 
this aim. The stories fall into all of the main categories of me- 
dieval popular narratives, such as stories about good and bad 
women, about witches and evil powers, about lust and repen- 
tance. In later Hebrew medieval writings, R. Nissim’s stories 
had a life of their own, independent of their thematic and plot 
value in the original collection. They were told separately, and 
were included individually in many later collections. 

(4) The Exempla of the Rabbis, a collection of stories 
published from a manuscript by M. Gaster (1924; 19687), by 
far the largest to be compiled in the Middle Ages. It includes 
more than 200 tales. Most of them are talmudic, but many, 
especially in the second half of the collection, are medieval 
Hebrew folktales told in a captivating manner, Gaster claims 
that the collection is extremely old, and even suggests — with- 
out basis — that it was a source for the Talmud. The collection 
was most probably compiled in the 11 or 12** century, and 
shows that some artistic effort had been made to turn it into 
an organic and unified literary work by arranging the stories 
into different sequences, each connected to the other through 
the ending of the preceding narrative. 

These four early collections of Hebrew stories mark the 
beginning of the medieval Hebrew story as a separate liter- 
ary form, independent of the Midrash, and claiming its own 
place in Jewish culture. 


Stories Included in Hebrew Historiographical Works 
Simultaneous with the emergence of the Hebrew story as an 
independent literary form, Hebrew historiography evolved 
separately and in the process helped to preserve many He- 
brew stories. The dividing line between history and legend, 
not clearly defined by the medieval historiographer, led to the 
literary genre of “fictional history” which tried to describe the 
history of a period, but succeeded mainly in collecting the 
major stories of it. A classical example is Megillat *Ahima’az 
(“The Chronicle of Ahimaaz,” ed. by B. Klar, 1945), which was 
written in rhymed verse in Italy and describes the history of 
the Jews in southern Italy from the 8' to the 11" centuries. 
Most of the work is devoted to stories, which might have some 
historical foundation, but the writer was mainly interested in 
telling fables of wonder and mystery connected with the pe- 
riod: Abu Aaron, an eastern mystic living then in Italy, is the 
hero of a collection of these stories in which such things as 
his supernatural powers are described. 

In Abraham *Ibn Daud’s Sefer ha-Kabbalah, a more se- 
rious attempt to distinguish between history and legend is 
made. Some legends and tales are, however, included: e.g., the 
story of the four captives from Babylonia who, after they had 
been rescued, spread Jewish culture in many communities; 
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and the legendary material interwoven in the descriptions of 
the beginnings of Jewish culture in Spain. The same situation 
is found in many other and later historiographical works. A 
later example of this kind of “fictional history” is to be found 
in Gedaliah b. Joseph *Ibn Yahya’s Shalshelet ha-Kabbalah 
(“The Chain of Tradition”), written in and influenced by Re- 
naissance Italy. It is mainly a collection of stories, hagiogra- 
phies, and exempla about great medieval scholars, including 
many demonological and supernatural tales. 

The same lack of distinction between fact and fiction is 
to be found in another literary genre which developed in the 
Middle Ages: the peregrinations of great travelers, who had re- 
turned home full of wonderful and strange tales about faraway 
countries. Though these travel writings have much important 
historical data, most of the writers found special pleasure in 
telling fabulous stories (e.g., those by *Benjamin of Tudela, 
*Pethahiah of Regensburg, and Hayyim Joseph David *Azulai). 
Historiography and itineraries, therefore, formed part of the 
development of the Hebrew story in the Middle Ages. 


The Romance in Hebrew Literature 

From the 12" century, Hebrew literature began to include 
many detailed, long, and well-developed romantic stories. 
Most of the romances do not have their origin in Hebrew 
culture, but belong to the general medieval stock of fiction. 
Some are direct translations from Latin, Arabic, or other lan- 
guages, while others show special Jewish adaptation as they 
passed from the original language into Hebrew. Most of the 
romances have more than one Hebrew rendition, and the 
Jewish elements in them, therefore, vary from one version 
to another. 

Among the direct translations, to which very few or no 
Jewish motifs were added, are the 13®-century Hebrew version 
of the romance of King Arthur (Artus) and the Round Table 
(see *Arthurian Legend), and the Tales of Sendebar (ed. by M. 
Epstein, 1967), the classic cycle of stories about the faithfulness 
and unfaithfulness of women and sons, known in the West as 
the romance of “The Seven Sages of Rome.” Whereas only one 
Hebrew version of the Arthurian legends is known, the Tales 
of Sendebar is found in many manuscripts and in several ver- 
sions of various length and number of legends included. 

The classic romance, “The Gests of Alexander of Macedo- 
nia” (The Book of the Gests of Alexander of Macedon, ed. and 
translated into English, by I.J. Kazis, 1962), exists in Hebrew in 
no less than five versions; four of them are based on Latin and 
Arabic sources in which some Jewish elements were added, 
the fifth seems to be an almost totally original work, bearing 
little affinity to the original classic Greek. The Jewish elements 
fuse well into the legends mainly because in the Greek original 
there are already a few anecdotes which associate Alexander 
with the Jews, and in the talmudic-midrashic tradition there 
are nearly a dozen stories about Alexander. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that in the Jewish version of the romance, Al- 
exander even encounters the Lost Ten Tribes, is circumcised, 
and comes to believe in the God of the Jews. 
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Another medieval cycle of fables, *Kalila and Dimna (ed. 
by J. Derenbourg, 1881), which probably originated in India 
and was transmitted into European literature via Persian and 
Arabic writings, has two medieval Hebrew versions, one trans- 
lated by a certain R. Joel (probably in the 12 century) and the 
other by R. Jacob b. Eleazar, a little later. Maaseh Yerushalmi 
(“The Story of the Jerusalemite,” ed. by J.L. Zlotnik (1946)), a 
romance about a man who through a miracle had come to the 
land of the demons and was there forced to marry *Asmodeus’ 
daughter, is only known from the Jewish original, though the 
motif exists both in Arabic and Latin literatures. Six Hebrew 
versions written from the 13" to the 17** centuries are found 
in Eastern and Western Jewish literatures. The differences in 
the texts are substantial; many, however, can be explained as 
a result of the development of the legend within Jewish litera- 
ture and thought, and not because of non-Jewish literary in- 
fluences. This is an example of a romance, which was probably 
first written down in 12*t-century Europe, and was preserved, 
as well as developed, within Jewish culture, becoming one of 
the standard stories in every Hebrew collection. 

The Hebrew view of Jesus’ life found full expression in 
a well-developed and detailed medieval Hebrew romance. 
The legend, which is the Jewish answer to Christian versions 
about the birth, life, and death of Jesus, is of an earlier date; in 
the Middle Ages, however, it had grown into an independent, 
detailed work, Sefer *Toledot Yeshu. Mary is not unfavorably 
portrayed, and the author also shows some understanding of 
Jesus’ deeds. It seems that hate itself could not support the 
development of the story, and when it became a romance, 
some sympathy had to be shown toward the main characters. 
Other medieval romances, mainly those originating in the 
East, reflecting Indian, Persian, and Arabic influences, were 
incorporated into Hebrew literature as tales in verse, mainly 
in the *maqama form, which in Hebrew is usually regarded as 
a poetic rather than a prose genre. The full acceptance of the 
medieval romance into Hebrew literature, both in its various 
forms and independent development, signifies that from the 
126 century onward Hebrew fictional prose writing became a 
part of general medieval fiction. It used the stock heroes and 
plots of medieval fiction, but infused them with special Jew- 
ish motifs. 


The Story in Hebrew Ethical Literature 

With the development of Jewish ethical literature in the 11 
century, the story found another major outlet, as well as a 
wide field for its development. Writers of ethical works, try- 
ing to reach as wide a public as possible and educate it ac- 
cording to their own ethical ideology, used every literary 
form which would popularize their works. This desire for a 
wider public made the use of stories, fables, legends, exem- 
pla, hagiographies, anecdotes, epigrams, imperative within 
the framework of ethical literature. As a result, many ethical 
works became treasure houses of all sorts of Hebrew fictional 
writings as well as the different literary genres devoted to the 
story exclusively. 
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Jewish philosophy, the first movement to develop He- 
brew ethical literature (written mainly in Arabic and later 
translated into Hebrew), contributed little to the development 
of the story. Its authors were hostile toward narrative literary 
forms, going so far as to voice contempt for the narratives in 
the Bible itself. *Bahya b. Joseph ibn Paquda in the preface 
to his Hovot ha-Levavot (“Duties of the Heart”), one of the 
most famous and influential philosophical-ethical works, ex- 
plains that the narratives in the Bible were included by God 
to distinguish between the wise who will disregard them and 
study the wisdom in the Bible, and the fools, who will follow 
the narratives and thus reveal themselves as fools. The attitude 
was widely held by many Jewish medieval intellectuals, and 
even the *Zohar used the same fable that Bahya did to dem- 
onstrate his contempt of the biblical narratives and narrative 
literature in general. 

Despite their hostile attitude, the medieval philosophers 
did use the story, mainly in the form of long and well-devel- 
oped fables and short anecdotes; philosophical-ethical writ- 
ings, therefore, became another means through which the 
body of Jewish literature was enriched with anecdotes, epi- 
grams, and fables. Many of them were taken from Arab philo- 
sophical and moralistic writings whose origin, as often as not, 
was in Indian literature. Views, too radical to be plainly stated, 
were often couched in fables; the wide disparity between the 
fable and the author’s explanation served as an indication of 
the real views of the radical thinker. Bahya himself often used 
this method in his work. 

While philosophical-ethical literature did not contribute 
a great deal to the development of the Hebrew story, the two 
other main schools of Jewish medieval thought, the Hasidei 
Ashkenaz and the kabbalists, in their theological and their 
ethical works, were the main outlet for the fictional narrative 
which was to become inherent in popular Jewish culture. 


The Story in Ashkenazi-Hasidic Literature 

The writings of R. *Judah b. Samuel he-Hasid (d. 1217) and 
his disciples, both theological and ethical, are one of the main 
sources of the Hebrew narrative in the Middle Ages. The rea- 
son for this is at least partially theological. The Hasidei Ashke- 
naz believed that God’s will and presence were not to be found 
in common phenomena of the everyday world and in laws of 
nature, but in miraculous wonderful happenings, If a Hasid, 
therefore, wanted to learn God’s ways and essence, he had to 
look for unusual phenomena and deduce God’s power from 
them. This attitude, naturally, caused the Hasidei Ashkenaz 
to write down and preserve stories and anecdotes about the 
exceptional, which was to them theological truth. 

Most of these stories have some demonological elements 
and many describe meetings between men and witches, were- 
wolves, demons, spirits, and ghosts. These supernatural pow- 
ers did not represent any evil to the Hasidim; they regarded 
them as a part, though a dangerous and mysterious one, of 
the world created by God. Their theology made the Hasidim 
look for “true” stories which they could believe had actually 
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happened. This is the reason that the literary element was 
neglected and most of the stories are “eyewitness” anecdotes. 
Consequently also 12'»- and 13'®-century German demonol- 
ogy is depicted and not traditional Jewish demonology and 
superstition. Many of the stories, told by the Hasidim as short 
anecdotes in the 126 century, were collected and developed 
700 years later by the Grimm brothers as main stories of Ger- 
man mythology and folklore. 

The second motive for the use of the story in Ashkenazi- 
hasidic literature was the ethical fanaticism of the Hasidim, 
as it is reflected in Sefer Hasidim, the major ethical work of 
Hasidei Ashkenaz. The extreme demands made by the Ash- 
kenazi Hasidim on their followers were demonstrated in hun- 
dreds of exempla in which stories are told about men who 
succeeded in achieving the nigh impossible ethical standards 
set by the hasidic teachers. The latter, in turn, became heroes 
of cycles of legends (see *Legend; *Hagiography), written in 
the 13", 15t», and 16" centuries and translated into Yiddish, in 
which supernatural deeds are attributed to them. Some of the 
later hagiographical legends sprang from original Ashkenazi- 
hasidic stories in which the heroes were anonymous. 

Ashkenazi-hasidic ethical literature was one of the main 
influences on later Jewish ethics whose exponents made ex- 
tensive use of Sefer Hasidim and other Ashkenazi-hasidic 
writings. The narratives of the Hasidei Ashkenaz were thus 
preserved long after the movement had died out (late 13 
century), and this body of stories became one of the standard 
sources of later Hebrew fictional writing. 


The Narrative in the Kabbalah 

The Kabbalah, which flourished in Provence and Spain in the 
12h century (reaching its maturity at the end of the 13'" cen- 
tury), developed the medieval Hebrew narrative in three dif- 
ferent forms: 

(1) The hagiography. The teachers of the Kabbalah were 
treated by their disciples and followers as men of God who 
possessed secret knowledge and supernatural powers. Con- 
temporaries of these sages and the following generations cre- 
ated hagiographical cycles of stories about them. The kabbalis- 
tic sages themselves also wrote hagiographies, often attributing 
their works to tannaitic sources, and describing the tannaim 
hagiographically. Works like the *Zohar, Sefer ha-*Kanah, and 
others include countless stories about the early sages. 

(2) The mythological story. By introducing mythologi- 
cal elements into Jewish theology, the kabbalists opened many 
new possibilities to the Hebrew story (see *Kabbalah). The 
idea that processes in the divine spheres and the war between 
the divine powers of good and evil could be told in a narrative 
manner led the kabbalistic imagination to endow the saintly 
being with power to intervene in the divine spheres. The lit- 
erary genre of the mythological story came to the fore only in 
later centuries, e.g., the story of R. *Joseph Della Reina (first 
recorded in 1519, published in 1913), and the stories and leg- 
ends about *Shabbetai Zevi, who was regarded as having di- 
vine power by his believers. 
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(3) The mystical story. Mystical elements in the Kabbalah 
led kabbalists to describe their divine revelations and visions, 
through which they acquired mystical knowledge, in narra- 
tive form (see *Visions). The characteristics of the narrative 
were influenced by the individual kabbalist author: how he 
viewed his experience and his attitude to the form, Kabbalis- 
tic mysticism thus developed the aspect of the individual vi- 
sions in the story. 

The Kabbalah, between the 12‘ and 15‘* centuries, did 
not try to reach a wide public, and its exponents usually kept 
their knowledge and revelations a secret. Only at the end of 
the 15 and in the 16" centuries did the Kabbalah begin to 
reach wider and wider circles in the various Jewish commu- 
nities and, therefore, it is in the later Middle Ages that the 
influence of the Kabbalah on the Hebrew narrative became 
predominant. It is in 16*h-century Jerusalem, Safed, and Italy, 
and 17‘b-century Eastern Europe that the kabbalistic story 
came into its own. 


The Hebrew Story in the Italian Renaissance 

The Hebrew story in 16'*-century Italy was influenced not 
only by the spirit of Italian Renaissance art and literature, 
but also by the catastrophe of the expulsion of the Jews 
from Spain and Portugal at the end of the 15» century. 
The combination of these two influences is reflected, for 
instance, in the dialogues found in Shevet Yehudah, a fic- 
tional-historical work by Solomon *Ibn Verga. It is devoted 
mainly to historical descriptions of the various catastrophes 
which befell the Jewish people since the destruction of the 
Temple. The originality of the work lies in the fictional dia- 
logues between Christian kings, bishops, and scholars, some- 
times also involving Jewish scholars and ordinary persons. 
Ibn Verga’s views as to the causes of the catastrophes are un- 
usual for his time. He states that the Jews themselves are to 
blame for their misfortunes which occurred because of their 
arrogance, fanaticism, and intolerance. The shock of the ex- 
pulsion is fused here with the spirit of tolerance of the Re- 
naissance to produce a work whose views were not again to 
come to the fore before the 19'®-century Reform movement 
in Judaism. 

The shock of the disaster of Spanish Jewry gave birth to 
messianic literature; the most famous examples are the auto- 
biography of David *Re’uveni who styled himself as an emis- 
sary of the Lost Ten Tribes to the Pope and kings of Europe, 
and the autobiographical sketches and kabbalistic visions of 
Solomon *Molcho who felt that it was his destiny to announce 
the coming of the Messiah. Many more messianic stories were 
written in that period. 

One of the most important literary contributions of the 
period to the Hebrew story was the art of autobiography (see 
*Biography and Autobiography). Hayyei Yehudah by Leone 
*Modena is one of the most intimate and revealing autobiog- 
raphies written in Hebrew during the Middle Ages. Abraham 
*Jagel (Caliko) in one of the stories in Gei Hizzayon (“The Val- 
ley of Vision”) relates how the spirit of his dead father visited 
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him in prison and took him to the heavenly spheres. On their 
way, father and son met many spirits, good and wicked, who 
told their stories, and Abraham also told what had happened 
to him after his father’s death. This literary form bears the 
mark of the Italian novella of that age, and the stories them- 
selves were only slightly Judaized. 

This period is marked by two conflicting developments 
in the Hebrew narrative. On the one hand, there is a closer 
connection and mutual influence between Hebrew and Ital- 
ian cultures which benefited the Hebrew story. On the other 
hand, the Jewish situation of the time caused the Hebrew story 
to reflect the growing messianic hopes, resulting in a tendency 
toward isolation from outer influences. The Hebrew story thus 
came to express the emotions and tensions of a people torn 
between catastrophe and messianic hope. 


The Hebrew Story in Palestine in the 16** Century 
Concurrent with the Hebrew renaissance in literature in 
Italy, there was a Jewish literary and mystic renaissance in 
Palestine, especially in Safed. Kabbalistic thought, which 
prevailed in Safed at the time, filled the hearts of almost all 
the Jewish scholars with messianic expectations. At the be- 
ginning of the 16" century, from Jerusalem, came the first 
version of the story of Joseph Della Reina who tried to bring 
about the redemption through magic and Kabbalah. Here 
attention was focused on Nevuat ha-Yeled (“The Prophecy 
of the Child” in Jacob Hayyim Zemah’s Nagid u-Mezavveh, 
Constantinople, 1726), a story about a wonder child who 
revealed in obscure Aramaic prophecies the time of the re- 
demption. 

In Safed, stories were told about various sages who had 
performed unusual deeds and undergone all kinds of torture, 
in order to repent for the sins of all Israel, and in this way has- 
ten the coming of the Messiah. In Safed also appeared R. Isaac 
*Luria whose teachings revolutionized the Kabbalah and gave 
it messianic direction; there the first body of hagiographical 
stories, preserved in various versions (see *Hagiography, *To- 
ledot ha-Ari), was created around Isaac Luria and his school; 
and there Luria’s foremost pupil, R. Hayyim *Vital, wrote his 
Sefer ha-Hezyonot (“Book of Visions”) in which he describes 
his dreams of glory, believing Luria to be the Messiah who was 
to be a descendant of Joseph, and himself, the Messiah who 
was to be a descendant of David. 

Many other kabbalists and non-kabbalists contributed 
to the development of the Hebrew story in Palestine at this 
period, At the beginning of the 17" century, their works be- 
gan to spread to Eastern Europe, where most of the Jews and 
most of the more important communities were then located. 
Unlike the Hebrew literature of the Italian Renaissance, the 
literature of Safed had an enormous influence in shaping the 
culture of the Jewish communities in Eastern Europe. There- 
fore, the further development of the Hebrew story in the 17 
and 18 centuries was a direct continuation of the Safed re- 
vival and not of the new forms supplied by the Hebrew renais- 
sance literature in Italy. 
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The Hebrew Story in the 176 and 18‘ Centuries 

Two major processes paved the way for the development of 
the Hebrew narrative in this period. The first was the spread- 
ing of the Lurianic Kabbalah throughout the Jewish world; 
the hagiographical cycle of stories woven around Luria was 
repeated in many versions, in many works, with similar sto- 
ries told about other sages, most of them kabbalists. The sec- 
ond was the Shabbatean movement, which, although it did 
not produce much narrative literature, did lay the founda- 
tions for a new kind of legend: the messianic legend about 
Shabbetai Zevi who had styled himself as the Messiah. Some 
legendary biographies of Shabbetai Zevi and his prophet, Na- 
than of Gaza, were preserved, but there was probably much 
more narrative material which was either lost or suppressed 
by the opponents of Shabbeteanism. This had some delayed 
influence on hasidic literature. 

Another change marking the development of the He- 
brew story in Eastern Europe in this period was the wider 
use of Yiddish which had become the spoken, and often the 
written, language of the Jews. While sacred works in the field 
of halakhah and Kabbalah were always written in Hebrew, 
popular works, like stories and ethical literature, were either 
written only in Yiddish, or in Hebrew with a Yiddish transla- 
tion. From this period on, it is impossible to distinguish be- 
tween the development of Hebrew and Yiddish stories. Many 
originally Hebrew stories were written down in Yiddish, and 
many popular stories, which were told in Yiddish, were writ- 
ten down in Hebrew. 

The wide use of printing also affected the field of nar- 
rative literature, and old and new stories were collected and 
published in small booklets and sometimes in larger collec- 
tions. Attempts to collect medieval stories have been made 
by scholars in the East and West. Hayyim Joseph David Azu- 
lai, an eastern rabbi, wrote down and compiled the stories he 
had heard throughout his long life and wide travels. Unfor- 
tunately, he usually gave only a short description of the story 
and seldom went into details. Other eastern rabbis in the 
18 and early 19‘ centuries collected hundreds of medieval 
stories; these, however, have remained in manuscripts until 
this very day. In the West, collections of stories were published 
more often; the largest and most important of them being the 
Oseh Pele (“Wonder Worker”). Modern scholars have taken 
an interest in this rich mine of narrative literature, and the 
greatest modern collection, which includes also a full bibliog- 
raphy of earlier collections, is M.J. Berdyczewski’s Mi-Mekor 
Yisrael (19667). 


The Hasidic Story 

The Hebrew narrative in its medieval form continued to de- 
velop in the modern period. Haskalah literature did not serve 
as a substitute for continued creative effort in the old types 
and forms of Hebrew narrative writing; on the contrary - the 
Hebrew story, in its medieval form, reached its zenith with 
the emergence of Haskalah literature. This phenomenon is 
due to the modern hasidic movement, founded by “Israel 
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Baal Shem Tov (late 18th century) from which the medieval 
narrative drew new life. 

Though Hasidism began much earlier, hasidic narrative 
literature as a written art came to the fore only at the begin- 
ning of the 19" century when *Shivhei ha-Besht and the sto- 
ries of R. *Nahman of Bratslav were published (Berdichev, 
1815). Later, hundreds of hasidic tales were compiled and 
published. They very often included not only hasidic material 
but also stories about medieval sages. The sanctity accorded 
to the story in hasidic life and ideology helped to preserve not 
only the hasidic story itself, but countless medieval narratives 
which would have been lost had the authors of hasidic nar- 
rative anthologies not looked for them and saved them from 
oblivion. The hasidic narrative and the medieval stories that 
were drawn into the body of hasidic literature did not use the 
wide range of literary forms which came into being in the 
Middle Ages and have been described above. The modern 
form almost exclusively belongs to the field of hagiography, 
and the stories were sometimes used as exempla. The other 
literary forms ceased to be a vehicle of expression; their place 
and possible development in Hebrew literature form part of 
the history of modern Hebrew literature, and not hasidic lit- 
erature. For later developments see *Hebrew Literature. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: MJ. Bin Gorion (Berdyczewski), Die Sagen 
der Juden (19627); J. Dan, Torat ha-Sod shel Hasidut Ashkenaz (1968), 
184-202, 265-7 (incl. bibl.); idem, in: Molad, 23 (1965), 490-6; idem, 
in: Tarbiz, 30 (1961/62), 273-89; idem, in: Zion, 26 (1961/62), 132-7; 
idem, in: PAAJR, 35 (1967), 99-111; G. Scholem, On the Kabbalah and 
Its Symbolism (1965), 158-204; Zinberg, Sifrut, vols. 1-3; I. Tishby, 
Mishnat ha-Zohar, 1 (19577), 1-98; J. Even-Shemuel (Kaufmann), 
Midreshei Geullah (1954); Kitvei Rabbi Avraham Epstein, 1 (1950), 
1-209, 357-90; A.M. Habermann, in: Tarbiz, 27 (1957/58), 190-202; J.L. 
Zlotnik, in: Sinai, 18 (1946), 49-58; F. Baer, in: Sefer Dinaburg (1949), 
178-205; D. Flusser, in: Zion, 18 (1952/53), 109-26; idem, in: Tarbiz, 
26 (1956/57), 165-184; L. Ginzberg, Al Halakhah ve-Aggadah (1960), 
205-62; M. Guedemann, Ha-Torah ve-ha-Hayyim be-Zarefat u-ve- 
Ashkenaz (19687), 157-81; Y. Raphael, in: Aresheth, 2 (1960), 358-773 
3 (1961), 440f. (Shivhei ha-Besht, incl. bibl.). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
J. Dan, Ha-Sippur ha-Ivri bi-Yemei ha-Beinayim: iyyunim be-Toldotav 
(1974); idem, Ha-Sippur ha-Hasidi (1975); A. Alba, Midrds de los Diez 
Mandamientos y Libro precioso de la Salvacion (1989); idem, Cuentos 
de los rabinos (1991). 


[Joseph Dan] 


FIEDLER, ARTHUR (1894-1979), conductor and violinist. 
Fiedler was born in Boston, where his father was a violinist 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Violinists or “fiedlers” 
had been in the family for three generations. As a boy, he stud- 
ied the violin, the piano, and conducting at the Hochschule 
fuer Musik, Berlin. He made his debut there at 17 as a violin- 
ist, but returned to the U.S. on the outbreak of World War 1 
and joined the Boston Symphony Orchestra as a viola player. 
In 1924 he founded the Boston Sinfonietta, an orchestra of 22 
players. From 1929 he organized the successful outdoor series 
of Esplanade Concerts at Boston. A year later (1930), he was 
appointed conductor of the Boston Pops Orchestra, which 
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he directed until his death. Fiedler extended the orchestral 
repertory to include show-tune medleys and arrangements 
of popular songs in a variety of styles, which brought him a 
wide reputation at home and abroad. From 1957 he also made 
international appearances as a guest conductor. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online; R. Moore: Fiedler, the Color- 
ful Mr. Pops (1968), incl. discography; H.E. Dickson: Arthur Fiedler 


and the Boston Pops (1981). 
[Israela Stein (274 ed.)] 


FIEDLER, LESLIE AARON (1917-2003), U.S. author and 
critic. Born in Newark, New Jersey, Fiedler taught at the Uni- 
versity of Montana (1941-64) and, from 1965, was professor 
of English at the State University of New York at Buffalo. He 
wrote books of short stories, such as Pull Down Vanity (1962), 
and novels, including The Second Stone (1963), Back to China 
(1965), and The Last Jew in America (1966). He is however, 
best known for his literary studies and critical essays, which 
include a contribution to Leaves of Grass: 100 Years After (ed. 
by M. Hindus, 1955), in honor of Walt Whitman; an edition 
of Simone *Weil’s Waiting for God (1959); The Art of the Essay 
(1969); Love and Death in the American Novel (1960); a con- 
tribution to The Continuing Debate (1964); and various articles 
in Encounter, Preuves, and Partisan Review. Fiedler tended to 
regard a literary work as the expression of an author’s psycho- 
sexual desires, minimizing the importance of its structure and 
linguistic texture. Though not at first prominent in his works, 
Jewish themes played an increasing part in Fiedler’s writing, 
notably in his Image of the Jew in American Fiction (1959) and 
The Jew in the American Novel (19667), where he saw the Jew 
as the eternal alien and dissenter. Fiedler on the Roof: Essays 
on Literature and Jewish Identity appeared in 1991. Nude Cro- 
quet (1969), a volume of collected stories, is a bleak, guilt-rid- 
den anthology, including much of Jewish interest. Fiedler was 
active in American-Jewish life. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bellman, in: Congress Bi-Weekly (Dec. 21, 
1964), 10-12; Goodheart, in: Midstream, 7 no. 2 (1961), 94-100; Kostel- 
anetz, ibid., 9 no. 3 (1963), 93-97; Chase, in: Chicago Review, 14 (Au- 
tumn-Winter 1960), 8-18; Whalen, in: Northwest Review, 9 (Spring 
1968), 67-73. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Kellman and I. Malin (eds.) 
Leslie Fiedler and American Culture (1999). 


[Milton Henry Hindus] 


FIELDS, DOROTHY (1904-1974), U.S. lyricist and libret- 
tist. Born in Allenhurst, New Jersey, Fields was the youngest 
of four children of the famous comedian Lew Fields. She and 
her two brothers, Herbert and Joseph, became writers in the 
entertainment field. In the 1920s Fields began a songwriting 
partnership with composer Jimmy McHugh that lasted al- 
most a decade. Their first songs were written for shows per- 
formed at the famous Harlem night spot, the Cotton Club. 
Their greatest stage hit was Blackbirds of 1928, one of the lon- 
gest-running Broadway shows with an all-black cast. In 1929 
Fields and McHugh moved to Hollywood. Their most popu- 
lar songs included “I Can't Give You Anything But Love” and 
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“On the Sunny Side of the Street; both written for Broadway 
revues, and “Dont Blame Me” and “I’m In the Mood for Love,” 
written for Hollywood films. In Hollywood in the 1930s Fields 
began working with other composers including Oscar *Le- 
vant and Fritz *Kreisler. Her favorite collaborator, and close 
friend, was Jerome *Kern. Kern and Fields wrote the scores 
for The Joy of Living, I Dream Too Much, and her best movie 
musical, Swingtime, which included the song, “The Way You 
Look Tonight,” for which Kern and Fields won an Academy 
Award in 1936. In the 1940s, in collaboration with her brother 
Henry, Fields produced the books for four Broadway hits, Let’s 
Face It, Something for the Boys, and Mexican Hayride, which 
had songs by Cole Porter, and Annie Get Your Gun, which 
had songs by Irving Berlin. Other composers with whom she 
worked included Sigmund *Romberg, Arthur Schwartz, Mor- 
ton *Gould, Albert Hague, Harold *Arlen, and Harry War- 
ren. After the deaths of her husband and her brother Herbert 
in 1958, Fields stopped writing for more than five years. She 
bounced back with one of her most popular stage plays, Sweet 
Charity, written with Cy *Coleman in 1966. Her final work, 
also written with Coleman, was Seesaw. 

Fields won the Antoinette Perry (Tony) Award in 1959 
for her work on Redhead and was elected as an inaugural 
member of the Songwriters Hall of Fame in 1971. Unlike ear- 
lier female lyricists, who worked in the field of operetta and 
tended to write songs of elevated sentiments, Dorothy Fields 
showed from the start a gift for the vernacular and an ear for 
the most up-to-date speech and slang. She is admired for her 
meticulous craftsmanship and her ability to combine clear- 
eyed sentiment with humor. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.G. Winer, On the Sunny Side of the Street: 
The Life and Lyrics of Dorothy Fields (1997). 


[Charlotte Greenspan (2™ ed.)] 


FIELDS, JACKIE (Jacob (Yonkel) Finkelstein; 1908-1987), 
U.S. welterweight boxing champion 1929-30 and 1932-33, 
featherweight Olympic Gold Medal winner, member of the 
Boxing Hall of Fame. Fields was born and raised in a Jewish 
neighborhood in Chicago, “where you had to fight your way to 
the swimming pool because the Italians, the Polish, the Irish, 
the Lithuanians were there.” He began fighting at 14 at the 
Henry Booth Settlement House under the tutelage of one-time 
featherweight fighter Marty Fields, whose name he eventually 
adopted. After Fields’ father, Morris, a butcher, contracted tu- 
berculosis, the family moved to Los Angeles. Fields won 51 of 
54 amateur bouts, and captured the Olympic Featherweight 
Gold medal at the 1924 Olympic Games at age 16, the youngest 
man ever to win an Olympic boxing crown. His first pro fight 
was February 2, 1925, and seven fights later, on November 12, 
1925, Hall of Famer Jimmy McLarnin knocked him out in the 
second round, the only time Fields was stopped by a ko. 
Fields won the National Boxing Association (NBA) Wel- 
terweight Championship on March 25, 1929, with a decision 
over Young Jack Thompson. Four months later, on July 25, he 
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captured the unified world championship against Joe Dundee. 
The defending champion was knocked down five times in the 
second round, and was then disqualified after crawling on his 
hands and knees across the ring and punching Fields full-force 
in the groin, knocking him out. Thus Fields became the only 
fighter to ever win a title while flat on his back. 

Fields lost the world title to Thompson on May 9, 1930, 
but regained it a second time on January 28, 1932, with a de- 
cision over Lou Brouillard, who had taken the crown from 
Thompson. He lost the title to Young Corbett 111 on Febru- 
ary 22, 1933, and retired after one more fight, having lost his 
vision in one eye in an automobile accident a year earlier. 
Widely regarded as scientific boxer with tremendous stam- 
ina anda solid punch, Fields’ record was 72 (30 Ko’s)-9-2. In 
1965, Fields coached the U.S. boxing team at the Maccabiah 
Games in Israel. 

[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 


FIG (Heb. 738, teenah), one of the seven species with which 
Erez Israel was blessed (Deut. 8:8). It is mentioned in the Bible 
16 times together with the vine as the most important of the 
country’s fruit. The saying “every man under his vine and 
under his fig tree” depicts an era of peace and security in the 
past and the vision of an ideal future (1 Kings 5:5; Micah 4:4; 
cf. Joel 2:22). On the other hand the prophets repeatedly warn 
against the destruction of the vines and the fig trees (Jer. 5:17; 
8:13; Hos. 2:12; Hab. 3:17). The fig is also mentioned as a cura- 
tive. A fig compress (develah) was used by Isaiah in the cure 
of King Hezekiah (11 Kings 20:7; Isa. 38:21). 

The cultivation of the fig in Erez Israel goes back to very 
early times. Excavations at Gezer have uncovered remains of 
dried figs from the Neolithic Age, while an ancient Egyptian 
inscription refers to the destruction of the country’s fig trees 
by its conquerors (Jeremias, Alte Test, 139). The spread of the 
fig in Erez Israel is attested by place-names associated with 
the word teenah or develah. The fig served as a basic food, 
possessing a high nutritional value, largely by virtue of its 
honey. The expressions “honey out of the crag” (Deut. 32:13) 
and “honey out of the rock” (Ps. 81:17) apparently refer to the 
honey of figs, the trees of which grow in rocky places (cf. Yal., 
Va-Era, 184). Similarly, the sages identify “honey” in the pas- 
sage “a land flowing with milk and honey” with the honey of 
figs (Ket. 111b). 

The fig tree sheds its leaves in winter, at the end of which, 
even before the tree is covered with leaves, the paggim (“green 
figs,” Song 2:13) begin to develop in the form of small fruits, 
which are really tiny flowers covered with a soft skin, and 
which continue to grow during the summer months. Hosea 
(9:10) compared the young nation of Israel in the heyday of 
its glory to bakkurot (“first-ripe figs”), which are delicious 
and eagerly sought after (Isa. 28:4; Jer, 24:2). Not all the pag- 
gim reach the ripened stage, some falling off or withering (Isa. 
34:4). Figs that ripen at the end of summer have an inferior 
taste (Micah 7:1), as do those that burst when overripe (Jer. 
29:17). Figs were dried in the sun and were either left whole 
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or cut up and pressed (develah, 1 Sam., 25:18; 1 Chron. 12:40). 
The word kayiz (11 Sam. 16:1-2; Jer., 40:10, 12), which may re- 
fer to summer fruits as a whole, signifies primarily dried figs 
(cf. Isa. 16:9; Tosef., Ned. 4:1-2). 

The importance of the fig in mishnaic and talmudic 
times is evidenced by the fact that more than 70 expressions 
connected with the fig occur in the literature of the period. 
Various strains of fig are mentioned: white and black (Ter. 
4:8); those that ripen early and those that ripen late (ibid., 
4:6; Shev, 9:4), The paggim of certain strains were pierced or 
smeared with oil to make them ripen early (ibid., 2:5). Other 
strains required caprification: to ensure the pollination of the 
fruit, branches bearing the fruit of the wild fig (Ficus carica 
caprificus) were hung up on the trees. These were infested 
with insects, which alone can pollinate the fruit of the culti- 
vated fig (Ficus carica domestica; cf. Tosef., ibid., 1:9; TJ, ibid., 
4:4, 35b). 

At present, fig trees are cultivated in Erez Israel mainly 
by Arabs, their economic value being limited in modern Jew- 
ish agriculture in that their fruit, not ripening simultaneously, 
must be picked almost daily by many hands (Num. R. 12:9). 
The fig tree has many branches, large leaves, and widely spread 
boughs. Large, shady fig trees are to be found in Israel, espe- 
cially on the banks of streams and near springs, and are among 
the most beautiful trees in the country. The fig figures promi- 
nently in the aggadah, the consensus, on the basis of Genesis 
3:7, being that the Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil 
was a fig tree (Ber. 40a; Gen, R. 15:7). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Goldmann, in: REJ, 62 (1911), 216-32; Loew, 
Flora, 1 (1928), 224 ff; J. Feliks, Olam ha-Zomeah ha-Mikra’ii (1957), 
33-39. ADD BIBLIOGRAPHY: Feliks, Ha-Zomeah 167. 


[Jehuda Feliks] 


FIGO (Picho), AZARIAH (1579-1647), Italian rabbi and 
preacher, born in Venice. In his youth he devoted himself 
largely to secular studies, but later, regretting the time he had 
spent “loving the handmaiden” and “neglecting the mistress,” 
he applied himself wholly to rabbinic studies. At the age of 
28, he was appointed rabbi of Pisa. There he wrote Giddulei 
Terumah (Venice, 1643), a casuistic commentary on the Sefer 
ha-Terumot of Samuel *Sardi. After the burning of the Talmud 
in 1553, copies were very scarce, and when Figo wrote his book 
he possessed only the tractates Bava Kamma, Shevuot, and 
Nazir and had to borrow the other tractates from the neigh- 
boring communities. He completed the book in Venice, where 
he returned in 1627, and became preacher to the Sephardi com- 
munity. Figo leaned toward a strict interpretation of Jewish 
law. He opposed the establishment of a theater in the ghetto 
of Venice and criticized the members of his community for 
usury, flaunting their wealth, internecine wrangling, laxity in 
ritual observances, and sexual irregularities, Figo was active 
in redeeming Jewish captives, and defended the Marranos, 
declaring them to be Jews. His most important work is his 
Binah le-Ittim (Venice (?), 1648), a collection of sermons de- 
livered in Venice. They are based on the festivals and fasts of 
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the Jewish calendar, and also include sermons based on Avot 
on such topics as charity and education. Since its first publi- 
cation it has been reprinted 50 times. Some of his responsa 
are found in the Devar Shemuel (1702) of Samuel Aboab. Figo 
died in Rovigo. 

On his homiletical works, see *Homiletics. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Appelbaum, Azariah Figo (Heb., 1907); 
Bettan, in: HUCA, 7 (1930), 457-95; M. Szulwas, Hayyei ha-Yehudi 
be-Italyah bi-Tekufat ha-Renaissance (1955), index; H.R. Rabinowitz, 
Deyokenaot shel Darshanim (1967), 150-8. 


[Chayim Reuven Rabinowitz] 


FILDERMAN, WILHELM (1882-1963), Romanian Jewish 
leader. Born in Bucharest, in 1909 Filderman became a doc- 
tor of law in Paris. He returned to Romania and after teach- 
ing for two years at the high school of the Jewish community 
of Bucharest, started his law practice in 1912. In 1913 he was 
elected to the central committee of the Union of Romanian 
Jews. Filderman was an officer in the Romanian army during 
World War 1 and after the war became the acting leader of the 
Union of Romanian Jews. At the Versailles Peace Conference 
he was a member of the *Comité des Délégations Juives. He 
demanded the total emancipation of the Jews as an inalien- 
able right and the inclusion of this principle in the peace treaty 
with Romania. 

In 1920 Filderman became the representative of the 
*American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee (jpc) in 
Romania and in 1923 was elected president of the Union of 
Romanian Jews. Between the two world wars, he fought an- 
tisemitism, and worked for the effective realization of full 
citizenship for the Jews. Filderman also published a number 
of books against antisemitism. He was opposed to a national 
Jewish policy and a separate Jewish party. In 1927 Filder- 
man was elected a member of the Romanian parliament on 
the Liberal Party list. He was also the president of the Jewish 
community of Bucharest (1931-33), and in the same period 
he became president of the Federation of Jewish Communi- 
ties. In 1937, during the period of King Carol 11’s dictatorial 
reign, when all political groups were dissolved, the Federa- 
tion of Communities also took over the functions of the po- 
litical representation of the Jews, When the enlarged *Jewish 
Agency was constituted (1929), he was elected by the Federa- 
tion of Communities as a non-Zionist delegate to its found- 
ing congress in Zurich. 

After September 1940, when Ion *Antonescu took over 
the leadership of the country, Filderman intervened with him 
as a representative of the Federation, several times obtaining 
the revocation of serious measures, such as the wearing of 
the yellow badge, the deportation of Romanian Jews to Nazi 
camps in Poland, etc. At the beginning of 1942 the Federation 
of Communities was dissolved. Although Filderman no longer 
had an official status, he continued to address personal memo- 
randa to the Romanian authorities denouncing the racial mea- 
sures. He was a member of the underground Jewish Council, 
formed of representatives of the principal Jewish trends, When 
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he expressed his opposition to the special tax of four billion lei 
demanded of Romanian Jewry by the Antonescu regime, he 
was sent to *Transnistria (March 1943), returning after three 
months through the intervention of the papal nuncio and the 
Swiss and Swedish ambassadors. Back in Bucharest, he imme- 
diately reported to the Romanian government on the terrible 
situation of the deportees in Transnistria and asked for their 
return, which was obtained at the end of the same year. 

After the war, he again became president of the Federa- 
tion of Communities and of the Union of Romanian Jews 
and representative of the ypc, Soon afterward, however, he 
came into conflict with the Jewish Communists, who wanted 
the Jewish institutions to affiliate with their party’s policy. As 
a result of their instigations, Filderman was arrested in 1945 
and liberated only after a five-day hunger strike. Afterward he 
was kept under house arrest for three weeks. He was increas- 
ingly attacked in the Communist press. In 1948 he secretly 
left Romania, after being informed that he would once again 
be arrested (this time on charges of spying for Britain), and 
settled in Paris. According to his will, his archives were trans- 
ferred to Yad Vashem. 

Filderman wrote Adeviirul asupra problemei Evreesti 
din Romania, in lumina textelor religioase si a stasticii (“The 
Truth on the Jewish Problem in Romania, in the Light of Re- 
ligious Texts and Statistics,” 1925), Le probléme du travail na- 
tional et la crise du barreau en Roumanie (1937), and Manuila 
Sabin; Regional Development of the Jewish Population in Ru- 
mania (1957). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Curierul Israelit (Oct. 30, 1932); T. Lavi, in: 


Yad Vashem Studies, 4 (1960), 261-316. 
[Theodor Lavi] 


FILENE, family of entrepreneurs, social reformers, and phi- 
lanthropists in Boston. Progenitor of the family in America 
was WILLIAM FILENE (1830-?) who emigrated to the United 
States after the German revolution of 1848, and became owner 
of two stores in Lynn, Mass. In 1881 William Filene founded 
William Filene’s Sons Company, a department store, in Bos- 
ton. He turned over control of his stores to his sons in 1890, 
and together they built a multimillion-dollar merchandis- 
ing empire. EDWARD ALBERT. (1860-1937) and A. LINCOLN 
FILENE (1865-1957) were innovators in merchandising tech- 
niques and employer-employee relations. They introduced the 
idea of the “bargain basement” where goods were sold at re- 
duced prices. They pioneered in establishing minimum wage 
scales for female employees, employee welfare plans, paid win- 
ter vacations for employees, employee purchasing discounts, 
profit sharing, health clinics, insurance programs, and credit 
unions, Filene’s was the first department store in Boston to 
establish a five-day, 40-hour week. 

Edward Filene was born in Salem, Mass. Entering his 
father’s dry goods business in 1880, he became president of 
Filene’s department store in 1908. He was a leading member 
of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, which he helped or- 
ganize; later he was a founder of the United States Chamber 
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FILIPOWSKI, ZEVI HIRSCH 


of Commerce and the International Chamber of Commerce. 
As chairman of Boston’s Committee on Industrial Relations, 
Edward played a pivotal role in the passage of Massachusetts’ 
first workmen's compensation law in 1911, the first form of 
institutionalized social insurance in the United States. Ed- 
ward believed that cooperative private enterprise and higher 
wages were necessary to raise consumer purchasing power 
and thereby avert economic depressions. He favored paying 
workers a “buying” wage instead of a near-subsistence “living” 
wage, In 1909 he secured enactment of the first credit union 
law in America in Massachusetts. In 1934 he organized the 
Credit Union National Association and donated $1,000,000 
for its work, He also gave $1,000,000 to the Consumers Dis- 
tribution Corporation to organize a national chain of coop- 
erative retail stores. Throughout his life Edward took an ac- 
tive part in the world peace movement. In 1915 he joined the 
League to Enforce the Peace. After World War 1 he backed the 
League of Nations. In 1919 he founded the Twentieth Century 
Fund, which conducts investigations of social and economic 
problems with an emphasis on finding solutions. He wrote 
Speaking of Change (1939). 

A. Lincoln Filene was born in Boston. He became trea- 
surer and chairman of the board of Filene’s in 1941, and was 
long active in civic and communal affairs, Lincoln believed 
that mass purchasing by department stores, and research to 
improve their efficiency, would benefit the consumer by allow- 
ing lower prices. He himself was a leader in the development 
of scientific methods of retail store management. In 1937 he 
established the Lincoln and Therese Filene Foundation, which 
funded the first educational television station in Boston in 
1955. Lincoln Filene wrote Merchants’ Horizon (1924). 

Both brothers were social reformers who believed that 
capitalism had to operate more efficiently to avert radical re- 
forms and advance the welfare of the individual. Both Ed- 
ward and Lincoln Filene actively backed President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt's New Deal. At a time when most American em- 
ployers attacked Roosevelt for being too radical, the Filene 
brothers helped prevent a complete split between the presi- 
dent and the business community. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.W. Johnson, Liberal’s Progress (1948); Filler, 
in: DAB, supplement, 2 (1958), 183-5. 

[Robert Asher] 


FILIPOWSKI, ZEVI HIRSCH (Herschell Philip; 1816- 
1872), Hebraist, editor, actuary, and mathematician. Born in 
Virbalis, Lithuania, Filipowski was instructed secretly by a 
Polish schoolteacher in mathematics and languages. In 1839 he 
emigrated to London, where he taught at a Jewish school while 
continuing his studies. Filipowski’s first work, Moed Moadim 
(1846), deals with the various calendars of the Jews, Karaites, 
Christians, and Muslims. He was the editor of the Hebrew 
annual Ha-Asif (2 vols., London, Leipzig, 1847-49), to which 
he contributed essays on Hebrew literature and mathematics. 
Later Filipowski, while working as an actuary in Edinburgh, 
pursued his interest in mathematics, publishing Anti-Loga- 
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rithms in 1849. In addition, he translated Napier’s Canon of 
Logarithms from Latin into English (1857) and edited Baily’s 
Doctrine of Life Annuities and Assurance (1864-66). In 1851 
Filipowski founded a Jewish antiquarian society, “Meorerei 
Yeshenim” (a forerunner of the *Mekize Nirdamim), for the 
purpose of publishing medieval Hebrew texts. Among the 
important works which he edited and published for the soci- 
ety (in type designed by himself) are Solomon ibn Gabirol’s 
Mivhar ha-Peninim, Abraham b. Hiyya’s Sod ha-Ibbur (1851), 
Azariah dei Rossi’s Mazref la-Kesef (from the author’s own 
manuscript), Menahem ibn Saruq’s Mahberet (1854), Dunash 
b. Labrat’s criticism of Saruq’s work (1855), and Abraham Zacu- 
to’s Sefer Yuhasin ha-Shalem (1857). This edition of the Yuhasin 
is still the best available; it was reissued by A. Freimann with 
an introduction, indices, etc. (Frankfurt, 1924; Jerusalem, 
1963). In 1862 Filipowski printed a pocket edition of the prayer 
book, including his own English translation, for which he de- 
signed a special Hebrew type in which the vocalization is at- 
tached to the letters. In 1867 he founded the Hebrew National, 
but the journal ceased publication after six months. His last 
work was a pamphlet called Biblical Prophecies (1870) discuss- 
ing the Jewish view of prophecy and messianism. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Goldberg, in: Ha-Maggid, 16 (1872), 530ff. 
(repr. in: Beit Ozar ha-Sifrut, 1 (1887), Ozar ha-Hokhmah section, 
72-74); Fuerst, Bibliotheca, 3 (1863), 85; Zeitlin, Bibliotheca, 83-85. 


FILLER, LOUIS (1911-1998), U.S. historian. Born in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, Filler served as a research historian for the 
American Council of Learned Societies (1942-44), and as a 
historian for the War Department (1944-46). He joined the 
faculty of Antioch College, where he was appointed professor 
of American civilization in 1946. He was a fellow of the Social 
Science Research Council and American Council of Learned 
Societies (1953-54). 

Filler’s major work was in the field of American reform 
movements and cultural developments. Among his works 
are Crusaders for American Liberalism (1939, 1964), Randolph 
Bourne (1943), The Crusade against Slavery, 1830-1860 (1960), 
A Dictionary of American Social Reform (1963), The Unknown 
Edwin Markham (1967), Appointment at Armageddon: Muck- 
raking & Progressivism in American Life (1976), Vanguards & 
Followers: Youth in the American Tradition (1978), The Rise & 
Fall of Slavery in America (1980), A Dictionary of American 
Social Change (1982), Dictionary of American Conservatism 
(1987), Distinguished Shades: Americans Whose Lives Live On 
(1992), The Muckrakers (1993), American Anxieties: A Collec- 
tive Portrait of the 1930s (1993), Muckraking and Progressivism 
in the American Tradition (1996), and Slavery in the United 
States (1998). In 1961 he received the Ohioana Book Award in 
nonfiction for Crusade against Slavery. 


[Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


FIMA (Reuytenberg), EFRAIM (1916- ), painter. Fima was 
born into a Russian Jewish family in Harbin, China. His fa- 
ther, Alexander, had left Russia in 1904 with his wife, Sofia 
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Fishman. In 1934 Fima moved to Shanghai, where he started 
to learn painting in 1zo, a Russian Academy of Art. He also 
began to study Chinese calligraphy and became passionately 
interested in Chinese philosophy. Fima immigrated to Israel 
in 1949. The revelation of the other side of the world and the 
exposure to Israel induced a period of doubt. Fima destroyed 
most of the canvases he had created up to that point. As with 
immigrants, he experienced difficulties. His working condi- 
tions were poor and he painted during the night. He married 
twice and in both cases the marriage ended in divorce. In 1958, 
after some one-man exhibitions in Israel, he began to sign his 
name Fima, shortening his Russian first name Yafim. In 1961 
Fima and his wife Rama settled in Paris, coming to visit in 
Israel from time to time. After Rama’s death he married Kaa- 
rina Jokinen in 1967. He had many exhibitions in Israel and in 
the United States and he taught at Haifa University. He lived 
and worked in Jerusalem and Paris. 

The typical style of Fima was Abstraction. His paintings 
recall Abstract Expressionism and the Geometric Abstract 
but a closer examination of his works reveals that Fima is not 
interested in intellectual analysis. His outlines are not sharply 
defined, but are rather soft, misty, hazy and fluid. It seems to 
have been influenced by Chinese Taoism (Red Calligraphy, 
1962, Israel Museum, Jerusalem). 

When Fima focused on an object, whether it was a por- 
trait, a flower, or beards, he described it in a general way with 
a background of one color. Nonetheless, the objects are vivid 
and appear in characteristic attitudes (Self Portrait, 1980, pri- 
vate collection). 

The international influence on Fima’s painting overshad- 
ows his Israeli Identity. Fima pointed out that only when he 
traveled on the canvas did he feel at home. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Haifa, Mané-Katz Museum, Fima - Shang- 
hai Jerusalem Paris Jerusalem Works on Paper 1930-1990 (1998); Tel 
Aviv, Bineth Gallery, Fima (1990). 

[Ronit Steinberg (2™4 ed.)] 


FINALE EMILIA, town near Modena, north-central Italy. 
Jews settled there in 1541 or even earlier; at first they were 
moneylenders but later they engaged in commerce in brandy 
and feed or in small industry, one of them producing mercury 
chloride from 1678. A first synagogue already existed in 1600 
and another one was erected in 1630 (restored in 1839), and in 
the 1620s there was already an active Gemilut Hasadim con- 
fraternity. It was only in 1736 that the Jews were confined in 
a ghetto, where 201 Jews lived in 1799. Although there were 
162 Jews still living in Finale in 1854, the community as such 
gradually dissolved between the 19» and 20" centuries. In the 
1880s the commercial importance of Finale diminished and 
many families left and moved to other cities. The community 
was revived as a private association in 1878, but by then num- 
bered only 50 members and before long ceased to exist. In the 
19208 eight families lived in Finale and the Jewish community 
was attached to the Jewish community of Modena. In 1932 
the synagogue was closed. The community of Finale died out 
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completely in the second half of 20" century. In the 1990s the 
ancient cemetery with the most ancient tombstone from 1584 
was completely restored by the Municipality and the Jewish 
community of Modena. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Milano, Italia, index; Roth, Italy, index; Cam- 
meo, in: Vessillo Israelitico, 42 (1894), 223-6, 257-9, 291-3; Servi, in: 
Corriere Israelitico, 10 (1871/72), 46-49. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. 
Masina, La comunita ebraica a Finale nel Seicento (1988); M.P. Bal- 
boni, Lantico cimitero ebraico di Finale Emilia (1996). 


[Attilio Milano / Federica Francesconi (2"4 ed.)] 


FINAL SOLUTION (of the Jewish question; Ger. “Endlé- 
sung der Judenfrage”), the Nazi plan for the extermination 
of the Jews. Rooted in 19b-century antisemitic discourse on 
the “Jewish question,’ “Final Solution” as a Nazi cover term 
denotes the last stage in the evolution of the Third Reich's anti- 
Jewish policies from persecution to physical annihilation on a 
European scale. Currently, Final Solution is used interchange- 
ably with other, broader terms that refer to German extermi- 
nation policies during World War 11 (Holocaust, Shoah), as 
well as more specifically to describe German intent and the 
decision-making process leading up to the beginning of sys- 
tematic mass murder. 

While the Nazi Party program adopted in February 
1920 did not contain direct or indirect reference to the term, 
Nazi propaganda presented a radical elimination of anything 
deemed Jewish from all aspects of German life as prerequisite 
for national recovery. After Hitler's rise to power, party activ- 
ists and bureaucrats competed in transforming the broad- 
based consensus that something had to be done about the 
“Jewish question” into government policy aimed at varying 
degrees of segregation, expropriation, and physical removal. 
In the process, applying force became increasingly attractive; 
however, use of the term in German documents produced 
prior to 1941 should be understood less as an expression of a 
preconceived blueprint for genocide than as an expression of 
radical, as yet unspecified intent. 

With the beginning of war and the organized murder of 
“undesirable” non-Jewish groups among the German popu- 
lation in the so-called *Euthanasia program, hazy declara- 
tions of intent and expectation from the top leadership - most 
prominently Hitler’s Reichstag statement of January 30, 1939, 
that a new world war would bring about “the annihilation of 
the Jewish race in Europe” - provided legitimization and in- 
centive for violent, on occasion already murderous measures 
adopted at the periphery that would in turn radicalize deci- 
sion making in Berlin. Heydrich’s Schnellbrief to the Einsatz- 
gruppen commanders in Poland dated September 21, 1939, on 
the “Jewish question” refers to secret “planned total measures” 
(thus the final aim) (“die geplanten Gesamtmafsnahmen (also 
das Endziel”)); nevertheless, most Holocaust historians to- 
day agree that at the time this solution was still perceived in 
terms of repression and removal, not annihilation. The more 
frequent use of the term Final Solution in German documents 
beginning in 1941 indicates gradual movement toward the 
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idea of physical elimination in the context of shattered plans 
for large-scale population resettlement (including the “Mad- 
agascar plan”) and megalomanic hopes of imperial aggran- 
dizement in Eastern Europe. American scholar Christopher 
Browning notes that “a ‘big bang’ theory” fails to adequately 
describe German decision making; instead, the process was 
prolonged and incremental, driven by “a vague vision of im- 
plied genocide?” 

If there was a caesura towards the implementation of 
the Final Solution through mass murder, it is marked by the 
German “war of destruction” waged against the Soviet Union 
from June 22, 1941. Provided with instructions that called for 
the rapid pacification of conquered areas and that stressed 
the “sub-human” nature of broad strata of the population as 
well as the need for drastic measures to fight the deadly threat 
posed by “Judeo-Bolshevism” to the Nazi grand design, Ger- 
man soldiers, ss-men, and policemen murdered Jews from 
the first days of the campaign. Regionally different patterns 
of persecution unfolded until the end of 1941; its most promi- 
nent feature — the broadening scope of the killings from male 
Jews of military age (Heydrich’s notorious letter to the higher 
ss- and Police heads in the occupied Soviet Union dated July 
2, 1941, listed “Jews in party and state positions” and “other 
radical elements” among those to be executed) to women and 
children - underscores the absence of a central order and the 
preference of the Berlin authorities for controlled escalation. 

The murderous events in the occupied Soviet Union 
had - as envisaged in a directive by Alfred Rosenberg’s Reich 
Ministry for the Occupied Eastern Territories —- provided the 
German leadership with experiences on how to arrive at a “so- 
lution to the overall problem” (“fiir die Loesung des Gesamt- 
Problems richtungsweisend”) that could be applied elsewhere. 
On July 31, 1941, Goering signed a document that charged 
Heydrich with “making all necessary preparations with re- 
gard to organizational, practical and material aspects for an 
overall solution (“Gesamtloesung”) of the Jewish question in 
the German sphere of influence in Europe” and to draw up a 
plan “for the implementation of the intended final solution 
(“Endloesung”) of the Jewish question.” By the time of the 
*Wannsee Conference held on January 20, 1942, the term Final 
Solution had become a common phrase among German gov- 
ernment and party officials. Now reduced in its actual mean- 
ing to mass murder, its geographical scope expanded beyond 
German-dominated Europe: the protocol of the conference 
listed 11 million Jews in different countries to be engulfed in 
the “Final Solution of the European Jewish question,’ includ- 
ing England and neutrals like Sweden and Switzerland. The 
culmination of the Final Solution in mass deportations from 
various parts of Europe to the killing centers and death camps 
in Eastern Europe resulted, like earlier stages of the process, 
not from one single top-level decision, but from a complex 
mix of factors, with the Berlin center reacting as much as it 
was actively shaping events. 

Its historical significance makes the term Final Solution 
the most important example of the ability of Nazi language 
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to integrate potentially different if not divergent approaches 
towards the so-called Jewish question into a conceptual frame 
of reference that helped facilitate systematic mass murder 
and to hide the Third Reich’s genocidal policies behind tech- 
nocratic abstractions, thus providing legitimization for per- 
petrators and enabling bystanders to claim not to know what 
was going on. Despite its inherent problems, most notably in 
evoking the illusion of coordinated planning and systematic 
implementation, the term Final Solution remains crucial for 
recognizing the process character of the Holocaust as a key 
element in a broader history of state-sponsored mass murder 
during the Nazi era. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Aly, “Final Solution”: Nazi Population 
Policy and the Murder of the European Jews (1999); C.R. Browning 
(with contributions by J. Matthaus), The Origins of the Final Solu- 
tion: The Evolution of Nazi Jewish Policy, September 1939 - March 1942 
(2004); R. Hilberg, The Destruction of the European Jews (2003°); P. 
Longerich, Politik der Vernichtung. Eine Gesamtdarstellung der nati- 
onalsozialistischen Judenverfolgung (1998). 


[Jiirgen Matthaus (2™4 ed.)] 


FINALY CASE, a cause célébre after World War 11 in the 
struggle for the return to Judaism of two Jewish children res- 
cued by non-Jews. A young Viennese Jewish doctor, Fritz Fi- 
naly, had fled to France with his wife after the 1938 Anschluss 
and settled in Grenoble, where they had two sons, Robert and 
Gerald, born in 1941 and 1942, respectively. Their father cir- 
cumcised the boys on their birth. When the deportation of 
French Jews commenced, the Finalys entrusted the children 
to the care of a municipal school in Grenoble, in order to hide 
them from the Nazis. In February 1944 the parents were de- 
ported to Eastern Europe; they did not return. Friends of the 
family handed the children over to Notre Dame de Sion, a 
Catholic institution, which in turn put them in the hands of 
Antoinette Brun, the director of a municipal children’s home 
in Grenoble. After the war, she wanted to keep the orphaned 
Finaly boys in her custody. 

Fritz Finaly was survived by three sisters who made at- 
tempts to ascertain the fate of their brother and his family. 
The eldest sister succeeded in tracing the children to Brun and 
on contacting her, she was informed that the children were 
well and were being raised as Jews. At the same time, Brun 
obtained from the French authorities formal custody of the 
children and arranged for their conversion to Catholicism. 
The sisters, who were not aware of this development, agreed 
among themselves that the children should be brought up by 
the youngest, Hedwig Rosner, a resident of Gederah in Israel. 
In 1948, having failed in their attempts to obtain the children 
from Brun, the sisters resorted to legal action. The case lasted 
for five years, during which the children were moved from 
place to place and from one Catholic institution to another. 
The trial aroused great interest in France and abroad, and the 
arousing of public opinion, especially among teachers and 
intellectuals, had a great influence on the eventual outcome. 
A minority of the Catholic public in France accused the Jews 
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of ingratitude and argued that the children were French citi- 
zens so that their transfer to Israel would be tantamount to 
kidnapping. However, even Catholic opinion was divided. 
Francois Mauriac, the author, initially took an anti-Jewish 
stand on the issue, but subsequently reversed it. At the height 
of the controversy the boys were smuggled out of France and 
handed over to Basque monks, and for a while their where- 
abouts remained unknown. In June 1953 France’s highest court 
rejected Brun’s claim; in July, the children were brought back 
to France and delivered to their aunt, who took them to Israel 
to be raised in her home. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Danan, in: Jewish Frontier, 20 (June, 1953), 
7-12; N. Baudy, in: Commentary, 15 (1953), 547-57; M. Kellen, L’Affaire 
Finaly... (1960); Rabi (pseud.), L’Affaire Finaly (1953); Cahiers Sioni- 


ens, 7 NO. 1 (1953), 77-105. 
[Chaim Yahil] 


FINANCES, AUTONOMOUS JEWISH. 


Internal Taxation 

The public finances of the autonomous Jewish *community 
in the Middle Ages and early modern times were conditioned 
by the need to support communal institutions as well as to 
meet sudden and often huge demands for money in order to 
defend communities or individuals against attacks and libels 
(see also *Blood Libel; Desecration of the *Host). The provi- 
sion of *charity by the communal purse also became urgent 
following massacres and expulsions. The methods of internal 
taxation adopted were often influenced, for better or worse, 
by the fact that the community was held collectively respon- 
sible for the collection and apportionment of taxes levied on 
Jews by the state, this being one of the main features of Jew- 
ish communal *autonomy. They were also shaped to a large 
extent by the methods of taxation of the gentile town where 
the community was located. 

Under the *geonim and *negidim in the eastern coun- 
tries and in Muslim Spain, up to the end of the 11‘ century 
and even beyond, local tax levies and allocations were mostly 
directed by the central leadership through local appointees. 
The finances of the Babylonian academies and the court of the 
*exilarch were regulated and their expenditure was covered 
by the levy of fixed imposts on the Jewish population, as well 
as by voluntary donations and income from landed property 
owned by these institutions. 

In countries and periods in which the leadership was less 
centralistic, various methods of financial management were 
developed. Takkanot ascribed to *Gershom b. Judah, but in 
reality drawn up around the 12" century, envisage a case where 
“if the kahalhas established an ordinance to help the poor... 
with the agreement of the majority, the minority may not re- 
fuse to obey it” (L. Finkelstein, Jewish Self-Government in the 
Middle Ages (1924), 132); this is the first overt indication of a 
local system of taxation for charity within the framework of 
the medieval community. 

In takkanot of Jacob b. Meir *Tam of the 12" century the 
period of residence before having to contribute to the charity 
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fund is laid down: “to come under the herem to ‘bring the tithe 
to the treasure house’ [Mal. 3:10] one must be but one month 
in the city. Members of a community who cannot give char- 
ity may compel others who can afford to give” (op. cit., 185-6; 
see also 209-10). This concept of the tithe (maaser) as a con- 
tribution to charity-whether enforced or voluntary-was to be 
one of the financial pillars of Ashkenazi communities. Thus 
certain medieval forms of internal Jewish taxes were based on 
and defined by ancient terminology and ideology. 

In Christian Spain the communities largely covered their 
needs by an indirect consumption tax mainly on wine and 
meat, but combining this with direct taxation in the cisa sys- 
tem, subject to changes and variations of time and place. 

In Poland-Lithuania, the intensive internal taxation and 
spending (cf. the various takkanot and budgets in the Pinkas 
Medinat Lita and Pinkas Vaad Arba Arazot; and see *Councils 
of the Lands) were not sufficient to cover needs, in particular 
as the harsh and irregular exactions of state dignitaries and 
the despotic nobility mounted. Eventually the Councils of the 
Lands as well as individual communities had to rely increas- 
ingly on loans, As their debts increased, higher interest rates 
were charged by Christian noblemen and churchmen, as well 
as by Jews. In several Polish communities of the 18' century 
the cost of defrayment of debts amounted to 40% of their an- 
nual budgets. In some instances these loans were of 150 years’ 
standing. Separate collections were often made for the salaries 
of rabbis and preachers. The financial problems and methods 
of expenditure of a large community with a relatively secure 


Poznan Jewry Budget, 1637-38 








Zlotys percent 
Taxes, etc. 12,000 37.1 
King 200 0.6 
Palatin 2,000 6.2 
Vice-Palatin 1,000 3.1 
Vice-Palatin’s Secretary 150 0.5 
The General 1,000 3.1 
The General’s Secretary 150 0.5 
Other officials 250 0.8 
Bishop 200 0.6 
Clergy and monks 785 2.4 
Town taxes and expenses 523 1.6 
Officials in Gnessen 200 0.6 
Other expenses 3,800 11.8 
Various expenses at the fairs 1,400 4.3 


Relief 4,809 14.8 





Education (Talmud Torah) 692.20 2.1 
The Palestine 303.20 1.0 
Poor brides 150 0.5 
Others 500 1.5 
Salaries for rabbis, physicians and others 1,892 5.8 
Guards 258 0.8 
Various 95 0.3 
Total 32,357.40 100.0 








B.D. Weinryb, in pavur, 19 (1950), 50. 
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and legal position are shown in the budget of Poznan Jewry 
for 1637-38. (See Table: Poznan Jewry Budget.) 

The much more detailed original Hebrew text of the bud- 
get (ibid., no. 138, Heb. pagin. 57-60) shows very interesting 
items of expenditure. The highest-paid official of the commu- 
nity was the shtadlan who received 300 zlotys a year, while the 
rabbi was paid only 130 zlotys in salary and an allowance of 
100 Zlotys for living expenses. The main preacher was paid 156 
zlotys while a separate collection for this purpose would bring 
in “approximately 107 zlotys.” Six Jewish guards received 150 
zlotys among them, while three Christian guards were paid 
108 zlotys for the winter period only. Expenses for water pipes 
amounted to 400 zlotys. The main Christian dignitaries and 
the various Christian religious orders not only received fixed 
amounts of money but also spices and carpets on credit. To 
its foreseen outlay the community had to expend within the 
period 1637-38 to 1641-42 two payments on “tumults” and 
“all this in addition to various expenses amounting to thou- 
sands of zlotys given to the wojewoda [provincial governor], 
the general, and other dignitaries.” 

From about the middle of the 17» century local com- 
munities of Poland-Lithuania developed the *korobka (basket 
tax), a system of indirect consumption tax frequently collected 
in dues for shehitah. It was later broadened under Russian and 
Austrian rule mainly in the form of a *candle tax (on candles 
for Sabbath and the like). Synagogues also gained an income 
from pew-selling. Scholars and the very poor were exempt in 
principle from most taxation. 

With the advance of emancipation, the power of tax en- 
forcement was gradually removed from communal jurisdic- 
tion, and all internal needs had subsequently to be financed 
on a voluntary basis. 

The gap between the medieval kehillah and the modern 
fund-raising agencies was filled by the *hevrah which assumed 
the function of activating voluntary giving as well as operat- 
ing the social welfare and other institutions of the commu- 
nity. The most viable among these associations was the *hevra 
kaddisha, the burial society, which by its monopolistic and 
lucrative ownership of the community’s cemetery plots was 
sufficiently solvent not only to operate many social welfare, 
cultural, and educational enterprises, but also to help other 
associations maintain their services, As late as the 20' cen- 
tury, the dues of Central and South American burial societies 
financed communal activities. Sometimes the hevra kaddisha 
there assumed the functions of a kahal (e.g., in *Buenos Ai- 
res), In the 20» century the stupendous needs created by two 
world wars, the Nazi Holocaust, and the restoration of Israel 
prompted Jewish communities in Western countries to de- 
velop highly efficient fund-raising techniques. Thus the medi- 
eval system of compulsory financing was effectively converted 
into voluntary giving in modern times. 


Methods of Tax Collection for the State 
When having to act as collectors or farmers of state tax, the 
individual communities, Councils of the Lands, *federations 
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of communities, *Landesjudenschaften, or government-ap- 
pointed rabbis (see *Kazionny Ravin) each had to develop 
their own methods of tax collection and apportionment ac- 
cording to circumstances as well as to try diplomatic means at 
negotiating an equitable tax load as far as possible, State impo- 
sition was usually mechanical. Taxes were generally imposed 
per capita, or according to the estimated combined wealth of 
the Jews of the given unit, The communal or other appoin- 
tees in the Jewish leadership usually tried to calculate a just 
and equitable distribution of this burden among its members. 
Thus to assess the means of members they appointed special 
officers (Heb. shamma’im), and committees whose composi- 
tion gave rise to class tensions in the larger and socially var- 
iegated communities. The assessment of taxes also involved 
problems of social justice and definitions of services and du- 
ties. In Christian Spain and Poland-Lithuania especially, the 
methods employed and principles involved were frequently 
called in question. An instructive example of application of 
these principles in Christian Spain is summed up by Y.F. Baer: 
The tax statute of the aljama [Jewish community] Huesca of 
the year 1340 opens with a paragraph dealing with the poll 
tax and exemptions from it. Among the groups exempted 
were members of the community whose wealth amounted to 
less than 50 sueldos, scholars ‘who study day and night, hav- 
ing no other occupation; the poor supported by charity, and 
servants. The communal leaders were authorized to exempt 
certain needy members from payment of this tax, provided 
the total sum involved in these exemptions would not exceed 
a certain specified figure. Then there followed a complex sys- 
tem of taxes of varying rates, levied upon both property and 
business transactions. A tax of one-half of one percent (12%) 
was levied on the value of houses and gardens adjoining them: 
and another, of one percent (1%) on fields, vineyards, and gar- 
dens not adjoining the owner's house. There was a tax of one 
and one half percent (112%) on the amounts of direct loans of 
money and of commercial credits (commendae) in kind-grain, 
oil, honey, textiles, etc.-extended to Christians and Muslims. 
The tax on loans to fellow Jews was much lower, only five- 
twelfths of one percent (512%), since these bore no interest. 
Loans extended to aljamas, servants, and students and the 
sums involved in betrothal and marriage contracts and in 
wills went untaxed. There were taxes on mortgaged real es- 
tate, on rented homes and stores, on the purchase and sale of 
land, textiles, grain, foodstuffs, gold and silver, furs and other 
merchandise, as well as on the purchase of clothes and vari- 
ous other necessities. Finally the daily earnings of an artisan, 
if they were above a certain amount, were taxed. Teachers 
and the readers and sextons of the synagogues were exempted 
(Baer, Spain, 1 (1966), 206-7). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baron, Social’, index; Baron, Community, 
index s.v. Financial administration; Baer, Spain, index; H.H. Ben-Sas- 
son, Hagut ve-Hanhagah (1959), 147, 158, 229-32, 239; Roth, England, 
index s.v. Taxation; Roth, Italy, index; Milano, Italia, 485-514. 


[Isaac Levitats] 
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FINBERT, ELIAN-J. (1899-1977), Jaffa-born author. Orig- 
inally a camel driver and Nile boatman, Finbert published 
an anti-military novel, Sous le régne de la Licorne et du Lion 
(1925), for which Herni Barbusse wrote a preface. Un homme 
vient de lorient (1930), the prizewinning Le fou de Dieu (1933), 
and Le destin difficile (1937) are novels on Jewish problems. 
Finbert edited a volume of essays, Aspects du génie d’Israél 
(1950) and wrote Israél (1955), a travel guide, and Pionniers 
dIsraél (1956). 


°FINCH, SIR HENRY (1558-1625), English philo-Semite 
and precursor of Zionism. Finch was a member of parliament 
and distinguished jurist whose legal writings were studied for 
two centuries after his death. He was also an accomplished 
Hebraist and profoundly interested in theology. His Expla- 
nation of the Song of Songs (London, 1615) discussed the New 
Jerusalem. In his anonymous The World’s Great Restauration, 
or Calling of the Jews (London, 1621) — one of the classics of 
Christian pro-Zionist literature — he invited the Jews to reas- 
sert their claim to the Promised Land, and Christian monarchs 
to pay homage to them. Although this was to be accompa- 
nied by the conversion of the Jews to Christianity, his views 
aroused much criticism. James 1 resented the suggestion that 
he should pay fealty to the Jews and the work was suppressed 
as derogatory to royal dignity. The author and the publisher 
were imprisoned until they expressed contrition for this “un- 
advised” writing. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kobler, in: JHSET, 16 (1952), 101-20. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; D.S. Katz, Philo-Semitism and the 
Readmission of the Jews to England, 1603-1655 (1982), index; W. Prest, 
“The Art of Law and the Law of God: Sir Henry Finch (1558-1625),” 
in: D. Pennington and K. Thomas (eds.), Puritans and Revolutionar- 


ies (1978), 94-117. 
[Cecil Roth] 


FINCI, ELI (1911-1980). Yugoslav editor and author. Born in 
Sarajevo, Bosnia, Finci first wrote for the literary magazine 
KnijZevnost. He founded and published a review, Brazda, in 
1935, and translated literary works from French into Serbian. 
Later, in Belgrade, he served as department head in the pub- 
lishing house “Geca Kon” and as a director of the Yugoslav 
Dramatic Theater. His published books include Dva lika (“Two 
Profiles,” 1950) and Vise I manje yivota (“More and Less than 
Life?’ 1954), Stvarnost i iluzije (“Reality or illusions, 1957). He 
also translated from French and published a study on Diderot. 
He was also prominent as a theatre critic. 


FINE, REUBEN (1914-1992), U.S. chess master and psycho- 
analyst. Fine was born in New York City, where he studied at 
City College. Growing up in the East Bronx in a poor Rus- 
sian-Jewish family, he first learned to play chess from an un- 
cle at the age of eight. After winning several American tour- 
naments as a youth, he turned to international competition. 
His important victories took place at Zandvoort, Amsterdam 
(1936), where he won an equal first prize with Flohr; Stock- 
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holm (1937); Moscow and Leningrad (1937); and Margate 
(1937). In the two top tournaments in the U.S.S.R., he was the 
first foreigner ever to come in first. At Nottingham in 1936 he 
was a joint third behind Capablanca and *Botvinnik. In the 
Avro Tournament of 1938, Fine tied for first place with Keres, 
and came in ahead of Capablanca, Alekhine, Botvinnik, Euwe, 
*Reshevsky, and *Flohr. Considered the second greatest Amer- 
ican chess player, second to former world champion Bobby 
*Fischer, Fine competed in several U.S. championships but 
never won. But such international chess greats as Capablanca, 
Flohr, and Botvinnik could not beat him. Fine’s chess style was 
logical, precise, and energetic, and he was equally at ease both 
strategically and tactically. According to most players, Fine’s 
only weakness was his volatile temperament. 

Soon after World War 11, unable to properly support his 
family as a chess professional, Fine abandoned tournament 
chess to study psychology at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. He served with the United States Veterans Adminis- 
tration from 1948 to 1950 and at the Post-Graduate Center 
for Psychotherapy. He was professor of psychology at City 
College of New York from 1953 to 1958. Despite his preoccu- 
pation with his professional work, Fine continued to excel in 
“lightning” chess and won prizes in the American champion- 
ships. 

He wrote in both his fields of interest. On psychology, 
he wrote the following: The Psychology of the Asthmatic Child 
(1948), Freud, A Critical Re-evaluation of his Theories (1962), 
History of Psychoanalysis (1979), The Intimate Hour (1979), 
‘The Healing of the Mind (1982), The Meaning of Love in Hu- 
man Experience (1985), Narcissism, the Self, and Society (1986), 
The Forgotten Man (1987), Psychoanalysis around the World 
(1987), Troubled Men (1988), Love and Work (1990), and Trou- 
bled Women (1992). 

On the game of chess, he wrote: My Best Games of Chess 
(2 vols., 1927-38), Basic Chess Endings (1941), Chess, the Easy 
Way (1942), Ideas behind the Chess Openings (1943), The 
World’s a Chessboard (1948), The World’s Great Chess Games 
(1951), Lessons from My Games (1958), Great Moments in Mod- 
ern Chess (1965), The Psychology of the Chess Player (1967), 
Practical Chess Openings (1973), Bobby Fischer's Conquest of the 
World’s Chess Championship (1973), Fifty Chess Masterpieces, 
1941-1944 (1977), and Reuben Fine’s Best Games (2002). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Woodger, Reuben Fine: A Comprehensive 
Record of an American Chess Career, 1929-1951 (2004). 


[Gerald Abrahams / Ruth Beloff (2"4 ed.)] 


FINE, SIDNEY (1920- ), U.S. historian. After serving as 
a Japanese language officer in the Navy (1942-46), Fine re- 
ceived his Ph.D. from the University of Michigan in 1948. 
That year, the university offered him a teaching position; he 
was appointed professor of history in 1959. His fields of re- 
search were the intellectual regions of 20'-century American 
reform and the automobile industry. Fine was active in Jew- 
ish communal affairs. 
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He retired in 2001 as the Andrew Dickenson White Pro- 
fessor Emeritus, History, College of Literature, Science, & the 
Arts. Having taught for 53 years, Fine is credited with having 
the longest active teaching career at the university and for 
leaving a lasting impression on his students. Recognized as 
an outstanding educator and historian, Fine was awarded the 
highest faculty honor, the University of Michigan’s Henry Rus- 
sel Lectureship, as well as the Golden Apple Award. Students 
select the Golden Apple recipient for excellence in teaching; 
the faculty chooses the Russel winner for national distinction 
in research and publication. Fine is the first professor to have 
received both these awards. He also received three honorary 
degrees; was named Professor of the Year for the state of Mich- 
igan in 1986 by the Council for Advancement and Support 
of Education; was named an International Man of the Year 
for 2000-1 by the International Biographical Centre of Cam- 
bridge, England; and eight of his books have won awards. 

Over the years, Fine’s work has involved the study of 
labor law and organized labor, trade unions, race relations, 
racial discrimination, and political history in Michigan. His 
books include Laissez-Faire and the General Welfare of the 
State 1865-1901 (1956), The Automobile under the Blue Ea- 
gle (1963), Sit-Down: The General Motors Strike of 1936-1937 
(1969), Frank Murphy: The Detroit Years (1975), Frank Mur- 
phy: The New Deal Years (1979), Violence in the Model City: 
The Cavanagh Administration, Race Relations, and the Detroit 
Riot of 1967 (1989), Frank Murphy: the New Deal Years (1993), 
Without Blare of Trumpets: Walter Drew, The National Erec- 
tors’ Association, and the Open Shop Movement (1995), and 
Expanding the Frontiers of Civil Rights: Michigan, 1948-1968 
(2000). In the latter book he documents the fact that Michi- 
gan, as a leader among the states in civil rights legislation, 
embraced not only African-Americans but also women, the 
elderly, Native Americans, migrant workers, and the physi- 
cally handicapped. 

[Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


FINEBERG, SOLOMON ANDHIL (1896-1990), U.S. rabbi 
and communal leader. Born in Pittsburgh, Penn., Fineberg 
served in the U.S. Marine Corps during World War 1 and 
then entered the University of Cincinnati and the Hebrew 
Union College, where he was ordained in 1920 along with Jo- 
seph L. *Baron, Bernard *Heller, and Jacob Rader *Marcus, 
a distinguished graduating class. He received his Ph.D. from 
Columbia University and later was honored with a D.D. from 
Hebrew Union College. 

His first career was as a rabbi, serving congregations in 
Niagara Falls, N.y. (1920-24), and then returning to Pitts- 
burgh (1924-26). He moved to White Plains, N.y. (1926-29), 
and then to Temple Sinai in nearby Mt. Vernon (1929-37), and 
for half that time simultaneously served as national chaplain 
of the Jewish War Veterans before joining the American Jew- 
ish Committee as National Community Relations Consultant. 
There he became, in the words of a colleague Isaiah Terman, 
“the foremost theoretician, strategist, practitioner, and adviser 
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to Jewish community and intergroup organizations and to 
government agencies in the United States and abroad” 

He is the author of several books including Biblical Myth 
and Legend in Jewish Education (1932) and Overcoming Anti- 
semitism (1943), written at a critical time in the American Jew- 
ish experience. He wrote Punishment without Crime (1949), 
which both explores the sources of prejudice and suggests pre- 
ventative programs to strengthen human relations. He took 
issue with the then current efforts of the American Jewish 
community to answer the charges of antisemitism, suggesting 
that they spread the libel. Instead he proposed an affirmative 
portrayal of the Jews. An anticommunist, he published The 
Rosenberg Case (1953), which demonstrated their guilt and 
suggested that the Jewish community not defend them, posi- 
tions deeply unpopular with rank and file Jews. His work Re- 
ligion behind the Iron Curtain brought attention to the plight 
of Soviet Jewry. 

After formal retirement from the American Jewish Com- 
mittee, he became a consultant to the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews for more than a dozen years (1965-78), 
working assiduously on race relations in New York at a time 
of great tension. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: American Jewish Year Book (1992), 594; I. 
Terman, “S. Andhil Fineberg,’ in: Proceedings of the Central Confer- 
ence of American Rabbis (1990), 188-90. 


[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


FINEMAN, HAYYIM (1886-1959), U.S. educator and Zionist 
worker. Fineman, who was born in Russia, was taken to the 
United States by his parents in 1890. He became head of the 
English department at Temple University in Philadelphia in 
1911. Throughout his life Fineman was active in *Poalei Zion. 
He was one of the founders of the American organization in 
1904. In 1919-20 he was secretary of the Po’ale Zion Com- 
mission sent to investigate conditions in Palestine, and on 
his return he became president of the organization. In 1929 
Fineman took up a teaching position in Palestine, resuming 
his professorship at Temple University in 1933. He helped to 
establish the Jewish Frontier (1934), of which he was an edi- 
tor. At a time when the majority of the leaders and members 
of Po’ale Zion belonged to the Yiddish-speaking community, 
it was Fineman’s special role to present its standpoint to Eng- 
lish-speaking Jews, particularly in the academic world. His 
son DANIEL (1915—_) settled in Israel in 1953 and after teach- 
ing in the English department at the Hebrew University, 
Jerusalem, was appointed head of the English department at 
Tel Aviv University (1964-69) and was dean of the Faculty of 
Arts from 1966-69. 


FINEMAN, IRVING (1893-1976), U.S. novelist. Born in New 
York, Fineman served in the navy during World War 1, and 
worked as an engineer until 1929, when he turned to writ- 
ing. His first two novels, This Pure Young Man (1930) and 
Lovers Must Learn (1932), dealt with American themes. His 
third, Hear, Ye Sons (1933), recreated the past from which his 
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hasidic parents had come; Doctor Addams (1939) dealt with 
the dilemma of a successful scientist who is completely inef- 
fective in dealing with personal and social problems. Of his 
later novels, Jacob (1941) and Ruth (1949) had biblical subjects, 
His biography of Henrietta *Szold, Woman of Valor (1961), 
aroused controversy because of its frank portrayal of a revered 
figure. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Liptzin, Jew in American Literature (1966), 


209-10. 
[Sol Liptzin] 


FINER, HERMAN (1898-1969), U.S. political scientist. Born 
in Herta (Gersta) Bessarabia, Finer was taken to England as 
a child and graduated from the London School of Economics 
where he lectured on public administration from 1920 to 1942. 
He was actively involved in Labour Party politics and London 
local government work as a member of the London School of 
Economics group of academics centered around Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb and Harold *Laski. From 1946 to 1963 he was 
professor of political science at the University of Chicago. 
Finer was one of the first to introduce comparative politics 
and public administration as academic subjects in universi- 
ties. His massive Theory and Practice of Modern Government 
(1932) was a model for textbooks on comparative politics and 
served as an introduction to a generation of political scien- 
tists. He acquired fame by his Road to Reaction (1945), a po- 
lemical answer to Hayek’s Road to Serfdom. Written in Finer’s 
characteristically pungent style, this book defended national 
planning and the welfare state as not inconsistent with de- 
mocracy. His other works include English Local Government 
(1935), Ihe Presidency: Crisis and Regeneration (1960), and 
Dulles Over Suez (1964). 

[Edwin Emanuel Gutmann] 


FINES (Heb. nid3?, kenasot) are distinguishable from *dam- 
ages in that they are not commensurate with the actual amount 
of damage suffered, whether such damage has been sustained 
by tortious act or by breach of contract or by an offense (see 
also *Obligation, Law of; *Torts). However, in cases where for 
a particular tort only half of the sustained damage is recover- 
able, or where the law prescribes more than the full damage 
to be paid (e.g., in case of theft: Ex. 21:37), such payment is 
classified as a fine (Maim. Yad, Nizkei Mamon 2:7-8). Of the 
four instances of fines prescribed in biblical law, three are liq- 
uidated amounts (30 shekels of silver: Ex. 21:32; 100 shekels of 
silver: Deut. 22:19; 50 shekels of silver: Deut. 22:29), and one is 
unliquidated (“silver in proportion to the bride price for vir- 
gins”: Ex, 22:16), The Talmud asserts that while the payment 
of damages commensurate to the damage caused is rational by 
law (min ha-din) the imposition of fines was something novel 
(hadash) decreed by heaven (Ket, 38a, Rashi ibid.), so that fines 
are not to be regarded as law proper but rather as royal (divine) 
commands (ibid.). Not being the normal compensation for 
the actual damage suffered, fines have a quasi-penal character 
(“penalties”), and hence can only be recovered on the evidence 
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of two witnesses, and not on the *admission or *confession 
of the defendant (Ket, 42b—43a; Shev. 38b; Yad, loc. cit. and 
Genevah 3:8). Another consequence of the quasi-penal char- 
acter of the fine is that it is merged in any graver penalty pre- 
scribed for the same act since not more than one penalty can 
be inflicted for the same offense; where *capital punishment 
or *flogging are prescribed for any offense, these alone will be 
inflicted and no fine imposed (Mak, 4b; Ket. 32b, 37a; BK 83b), 
The only exception to this rule is the case of wounding, where 
the payment of a fine and damages is to be preferred to any 
other punishment (Yad, Hovel u-Mazzik 4:9). 

In talmudic law, the sanction of fines was introduced for 
a multitude of causes: e.g., where the damage is not visible to 
the eye (as where A ritually defiled B’s food) and is not liable 
according to the law of the Torah (Git. 53a; Yad, loc. cit. 7:1-3); 
where it is doubtful which of several claimants is entitled to 
stolen goods (Yev. 118b; Yad, Gezelah ve-Avedah 4:9); for the 
alienation of immovables which cannot be the subject of theft 
(TJ, BK 10:6,7c); for selling slaves or cattle to heathens (Git. 
44a); for *slander (BK 9 la; Yad, Hovel u-Mazzik 3:5-7); where 
a tortfeasor is not liable in damages because of a supervening 
act of a third party (TJ, Kil. 7:3, 3 la; see *Gerama and Garme); 
et al. In some cases, the amount of the fine is fixed by law (e.g., 
in certain cases of slander and assault: TJ, BK 8:8, 6c; BK 8:6; 
for rape: Deut. 22:29; Ket. 3:1); in most cases, however, it is left 
to the discretion of the court in the exercise of its expropria- 
tory powers (see *confiscation; MK 16a; Yad, Sanhedrin, 24:6; 
HM 2:1 and Rema ad loc.). Even where the amount had been 
fixed by law, instances are recorded in which the courts im- 
posed heavier fines, e.g., on recidivists (BK 96b). Fixed tariffs 
have the advantage of assuring equality before the law (Ket. 
3:7); and even where the amount of the fine was to be assessed 
according to the dignity and standing of the person injured, 
a great jurist held that all persons were to be presumed to be 
of equal rank and status (BK 8:6). 

Contractual fines (see *contract) which a person under- 
took to forfeit in the event of his default were enforceable un- 
less tainted by *asmakhta (BB 168a). While formal jurisdiction 
for the imposition of fines ceased with the destruction of the 
Temple (see *bet din), it was in post-talmudic law that fines 
became the standard sanction for minor (i.e., most) crimi- 
nal offenses. Opinions are divided as to whether the present 
jurisdiction extends only to fines not fixed in the Bible or in 
the Talmud (Hagra to HM In. 1) or whether fines fixed in the 
Talmud are included in this jurisdiction (Piskei ha-Rosh to 
Git. 4:41; Rema to HM 1:5); but there is general consensus that 
in matters not covered by biblical and talmudic law, courts 
have an unfettered discretion to impose fines (cf. Resp. Rosh 
101:1) — a talmudic authority being invoked to the effect that 
fines may be imposed not only by virtue of law but also by 
virtue of custom (TJ, Pes. 4:3,30d). 

A few examples of the many newly created offenses for 
which fines were imposed are: resisting rabbinical authority 
(Resp. Rosh 21:8-9); accepting a bribe for changing one’s tes- 
timony (ibid. 58:4); refusing to let others use one’s books (ibid. 
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93:3); instituting proceedings in non-Jewish courts (Resp. 
Maharam of Rothenburg quoted in Mordekhai, BK 195); fre- 
quenting theaters and other places of public entertainment, 
as well as *gambling (S. Assaf, Ha-Onshin Aharei Hatimat 
ha-Talmud, 116 no. 126); taking a dog into a synagogue (ibid., 
95, no. 12); and many similar contraventions. But fines were 
also imposed for receiving stolen goods (ibid., 137, no. 163), 
fraudulent business transactions (ibid., 133 no, 157), and unfair 
competition (ibid., 127, no. 141). Fines were also the alterna- 
tive punishment for floggings, where these could not be im- 
posed or executed (Rema to HM 2:1; Darkhei Moshe ad loc., 
n. 5; resp. Hatam Sofer HM, 181), as, conversely, flogging was 
imposed where a fine could not be recovered — although the 
standard sanction for the nonpayment of fines was *impris- 
onment (Zikhron Yehudah 36). 

‘The greatest reform in post-talmudic law in respect of 
fines however concerned the nature of the payee. While both 
in biblical and talmudic law it was the person injured (or, in 
the case of a minor girl, her father) who was entitled to the fine 
and no fines were payable into any public fund, later courts 
ordered fines to be paid to the injured person only where he 
insisted (Yam shel Shelomo Bx 8:49), but normally would or- 
der fines to be paid to public charities, at times giving the in- 
jured person a choice of the particular charity to be benefited 
(Resp. Maharyu 147). More often than not, the charity was left 
undefined, and the fine was then recovered from the debtor 
by the community treasurers in charge of collecting for gen- 
eral charities (cf. yD 256:1). But there are also instances of 
fines being imposed for named charities, such as the study of 
the Torah (Resp. Rosh 13:4); the maintenance of Torah stu- 
dents (haspakah; Takkanot Medinat Mehrin, 46 (no. 139), 47 
(no. 140)); the poor of Jerusalem or of the Holy Land (ibid. 
39, no. 117). A frequent destination of part of all fines recov- 
ered was the governor or government of the city or country 
in which the Jewish court was sitting. In many such cities or 
countries, the privilege of internal jurisdiction was granted to 
Jewish courts only on condition that part of all fines recovered 
would be paid into the official treasury (ibid. 39, no. 117; Resp. 
Rosh, 21:8-9). Whatever the destination was, however, it was 
the strict rule that the courts or judges were not allowed to 
appropriate any fines to themselves (Assaf. loc. cit., p. 43); and 
there are detailed provisions for accounts to be kept and pub- 
lished of the disposition of all fines imposed, recovered, and 
distributed (Takkanot Medinat Mehrin, 24, no. 74). Whether 
or not the fine was paid to the injured person, the court al- 
ways insisted that the defendant did everything in his power 
to pacify him-even to the extent of proclaiming a *herem on 
him until he did so (Rif, Halakhot BK 187; Piskei ha-Rosh BK 
2; Yad, Sanhedrin 5:17; Shaarei Zedek 4:1,19). This rule applied 
even where the fine was irrecoverable owing to lack of juris- 
diction; and where a man had possessed himself of a fine he 
could not recover in the courts, he was held entitled to retain it 
(BK 15b). 

See also *Extraordinary Remedies. 

[Haim Hermann Cohn] 
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Middle Ages and Early Modern Times 
The power to fine — an important feature of Jewish *auton- 
omy - was exercised by the *Councils of the Lands and *syn- 
ods, the local *community, the law court, or the *hevrah. Ac- 
cording to talmudic law (i.e., before the fifth century when 
*ordination ceased), only a court of fully ordained judges 
was empowered to impose the fines prescribed for bodily in- 
jury. However, the principle was gradually established that the 
Jewish community had the right to decide fines and confis- 
cate property as a deterrent or punishment. The proceeds of 
these monetary penalties went variously to *charity, the ka- 
hal heads, the court, the association, the guild, or the injured 
party, several of these very often sharing the sum. Fines were 
frequently imposed with other sanctions, or as a consequence 
of them, for instance, as the corollary of a *herem. 

To prevent self-seeking by judges, the Lithuanian Council 
(see *Council of the Lands) adopted a resolution in 1662 that 
“no rabbi shall share in any way in the revenue from amerce- 
ments he will impose himself or jointly with the leaders of the 
community.” In some countries a portion or all of the fines were 
set aside for the royal or seigniorial treasury, either by demand 
or in order to act as a powerful impetus to their enforcement. 
From the 10" or 11" century there is reference to fines imposed 
by a *guild; it is stated: “each and every one of us [the injured 
members] will be free to give this fine to any ruler or official of 
his choice” (*Judah b. Barzillai al-Bargeloni, Sefer ha-Shetarot, 
no. 57). In the 13 century a synod of the Rhine communities 
decided; “Whoever transgresses any of these *takkanot shall be 
under the excommunication of all the communities, and ifhe 
remains obdurate for a month, his property may be denounced 
to the king” (Finkelstein, Middle Ages, 249). The minute books 
of the many organs of self-government abound in statutory and 
penal fines of all kinds, imposed for various reasons, serious or 
petty. In 1563 the Lithuanian Council threatened the heads of 
the communities with heavy fines for the benefit of the poor of 
Erez Israel, since they had failed to make proper collections for 
this fund. The Moravian Council in 1650 set an amount to be 
paid into the regional treasury by anyone whose appointment 
to a community office was secured on the order of the feudal 
lord. Fines imposed by Sephardi communities in the West on 
members refusing to undertake communal duties led in early 
modern time to desertion from the community, as in the case 
of Isaac *D'Israeli. The hevrot were particularly prone to con- 
trolling their members through a system of statutory fines for 
violation of the rules - a Mishnah hevrah in a Russian township 
adopted an ordinance that “if a member is in town and does 
not report to a class, he is to be fined one Polish grosz per day, 
unless he has an adequate reason.” Guilds were equally strict 
with their members and exacted money payments for charity 
for violation of rules. 

[Isaac Levitats] 

Fines during the Period When There Is No Ordained 
Bet Din (Semikhah) 
The fines established as punishments for various offenses de- 
tailed above were imposed by virtue of the authority invested 
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in the court (bet din) or in community leaders to impose 
monetary punishments, whether by expropriation of an in- 
dividual’s assets on behalf of the community or by requiring 
payment of a fine to the injured party. By contrast, as stated 
above, these courts were not authorized to impose the fines 
stipulated by the Torah or those established in talmudic or 
geonic times. This point requires further detail. 

The rule cited in the Babylonian Talmud is that cases 
involving the imposition of fines may not be adjudicated by 
anyone other than judges who have been ordained as judges 
(semikhah) (see *Bet Din). During the period of the Baby- 
lonian Talmud, there were still some remaining sages in the 
Land of Israel who had received semikhah, whereas in Baby- 
lonia they no longer received it. Thus, in cases involving the 
requirement to impose a fine to be paid for damages caused by 
one party to another person, such as cases of “half-damages” 
(see torts), the courts in Babylonia could not adjudicate or 
impose the appropriate fine. There were two solutions to this 
problem. One was for the injured party to bring suit against 
the tortfeasor in Erez Israel and, if the defendant failed to ap- 
pear in court, a ban would be imposed on him (see *herem). 
The second solution was for the injured party to seize some 
of the tortfeasor’s assets, and the court would refrain from 
confiscating them from him (BK 15b). The significance of the 
seizure remedy is based on a dispute among decisors and 
commentators in the post-Geonic era. According to Rabbenu 
*ram (Tos. to BK 15b), the injured party may only seize the 
particular asset of the tortfeasor used by him to inflict the in- 
jury, but if he were to seize any other of the tortfeasor’s assets, 
the court should wrest it from him. Rabbenu *Asher, however, 
was of the opinion that the injured party could seize any of 
the tortfeasor’s assets, and if the property seized was of greater 
value than his losses, the court, after adjudication, could re- 
quire the injured party to forfeit the additional amount. The 
rationale for this is that the seizure itself is a rabbinic enact- 
ment; accordingly, judicial deliberation regarding the value 
of seized property vis-a-vis the value of the damage does not 
constitute adjudication of a fine, but adjudication of a seizure 
under the terms of a *takkanah. The Rif goes even further. 
In his opinion, the court may adjudicate the original suit for 
damages and assess the value of the damage, without any re- 
quirement to wait until after the aggrieved party's seizure of 
the other’s property. 

In practice, during the post-talmudic period, when there 
were no judges with semikhah even in the Land of Israel, the 
geonim enacted that, even though fines could not be collected 
in Babylonia, a tortfeasor could be subjected to a ban (see 
*herem) until he settled accounts with his victim, whether 
by payment or by agreement, or until he repaid the value of 
the damage (Rif on BK 30b). The rationale is that “a sinner 
should not be rewarded, nor damage-doing rampant among 
Israel” (Piskei ha-Rosh, BK 8.3, in the name of Rav Natronai 
Gaon). 

*Maimonides ruled that the imposition of a ban is not 
only in order to exert pressure to pay for damages, but also to 
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encourage the tortfeasor to go with the injured party to Erez 
Israel for adjudication, as specified in the above-cited talmu- 
dic passage (Yad, Sanhedrin 5.16). In Maimonides’ day, unlike 
the talmudic period, there were no longer ordained judges. 
Consequently, there are those who explained Maimonides’ 
statement to mean that because, in his opinion, the semikhah 
of judges could theoretically be reinstituted at any ordination 
time, this is sufficient to argue that a court is empowered to 
order the banning of the tortfeasor should he refuse to liti- 
gate the case in court, thereby pressuring him to indemnify 
the injured party (Bet Yosef, Tur, HM, 295). By contrast, Rabbi 
Eliezer Waldenberg, one of the outstanding decisors of our 
times, rules on the basis of Maimonides’ statement that, even 
in our day, courts in the Land of Israel may adjudicate cases 
in which the punishment is a fine, despite semikhah having 
fallen into desuetude (Resp. Ziz Eliezer 15.69). 

Rabbi Joseph *Caro, in Shulhan Arukh HM. 420.41), pro- 
vides a detailed list of standardized payments for bodily dam- 
ages, all of which are fines. Further on, he cites the monetary 
values of those payments in the currency of his time. It may be 
inferred from this that, even though in his opinion one cannot 
adjudicate cases requiring the payment of fines in the absence 
of judges with semikhah in Erez Israel, a court is not entitled to 
refrain from adjudicating cases in which questions of damage 
arise for which recourse is the imposition of a fine, but must 
instead impose a ban until the tortfeasor pays the injured party 
the appropriate amount, or allow the seizure of the former’s 
property by the injured party (Sh. Ar, HM, 1.5). 

[Menachem Elon (24 ed.)] 
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Communal Sick-Care in the German Ghetto (1947), index; I. Levitats, 
Jewish Community in Russia (1943), index; M. Wischnitzer, History 
of Jewish Crafts and Guilds (1965), 215, 271. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
M. Elon, Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri (1988), 1:8, 10, 20, 26, 30, 65, 97, 132, 3325 
338, 387, 423, 496, 498, 504, 523, 540; 548, 558, 566, 567, 570; 579, 581, 
592f., 599, 608, 610f., 621ff., 637, 646, 648, 657, 659, 665f., 693ff., 702, 
704, 720; 2:885; M. Elon, Jewish Law (1994), 1:8, 9, 21, 28, 33, 72f., 109, 
148f., 398, 406, 469; 2:516, 533, 604, 607, 614, 637, 658, 667, 679, 688, 
689, 700, 713, 714; 732, 741, 752, 754f., 768, 789, 800, 802, 813, 815, 822, 
846, 856ff., 869, 888; 3:1079; M. Elon and B. Lifshitz, Mafteah ha- 
Sheelot ve-ha-Teshuvot shel Hakhmei Sefarad u-Zefon Afrikah (1986), 
2:334-35; B. Lifshitz and E. Shohetman, Mafteah ha-Sheelot ve-ha- 
Teshuvot shel Hakhmei Ashkenaz, Zarefat ve-Italyah, 321; R. Erusi, 
“Dinei Kenasot be-Vatei ha-Din le-Mamonot ba-Zeman ha-Zeh} in: 
Tehumin 25 (2005) 233. 


FINESHRIBER, WILLIAM HOWARD (1878-1968), U.S. 
Reform rabbi. Fineshriber was born in St. Louis, Missouri. 
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After ordination from Hebrew Union College in 1900, he 
was rabbi in Davenport, Iowa, for 11 years, and then served 
in Memphis, Tennessee, for 13 years. In 1924 Fineshriber was 
called to Philadelphia as rabbi of Reform Congregation Ken- 
eseth Israel and became rabbi emeritus in 1949. Fineshriber 
served on various community and government committees 
and was active in the American Council for Judaism, among 
other organizations. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Jacobson, A Man Who Walked Humbly 
with God: 50 Years in the Rabbinate with W.H. Fineshriber (1950). 


[Abram Vossen Goodman] 


FINESTEIN, ISRAEL (1921-_ ), British judge, historian, and 
communal leader. Born in Hull, Finestein had a distinguished 
career at the bar, serving as a county court judge in 1972-78. 
He combined this with an extraordinary array of senior com- 
munal positions, serving as president of the Board of Deputies 
of British Jews from 1991 to 1994 and as vice president of the 
World Jewish Congress during the same years. Finestein is at 
least as well known as an historian of the Anglo-Jewish com- 
munity, serving as president of the Jewish Historical Society 
of England in 1973-75 and 1993-94. His prolific output on the 
history of the Jews in Britain, especially in Victorian times, 
includes Anglo-Jewry in Changing Times: Studies in Diversity, 
1840-1914 (1999) and Scenes and Personalities in Anglo-Jewish 


Life, 1800-2000 (2002). 
[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 


FINESTONE, SHEILA (1927- ), Canadian politician and 
Jewish community worker. Finestone was born in Montreal, 
Quebec, daughter to Minnie and Monroe Abbey, a lawyer and 
former president of the Canadian Jewish Congress. Finestone 
earned a bachelor of science degree from McGill University, 
but it was human need not the study of science that was her 
passion. She began a long career in public service by volun- 
teering in the Montreal Jewish community. By the mid-1970s 
she was actively engaged by issues in the larger public fo- 
rum. Among her many community positions, Firestone was 
a founding member of the Alliance Quebec and from 1977 to 
1980 she served as first Anglophone president of the 130,000- 
member Fédération des Femmes du Quebec. Deeply con- 
cerned with issues of community development and women’s 
and minority rights, she was a member of the Board of Trust- 
ees of the Allied Jewish Community Services of Montreal and 
was outspoken on a wide range of social fronts. 

She first entered the political arena in 1979 when she 
joined the Yvette Movement, the women’s movement dedi- 
cated to keeping Quebec in Canada. She was the only woman 
to serve on the “No” Committee during the Quebec sover- 
eignty referendum of 1980. In 1984 Firestone was elected to the 
federal Parliament for the Liberal Party in Montreal's heavily 
Jewish riding of Mount Royal, Pierre Trudeau’s former seat. 
She was re-elected in each of the next three federal elections. 
In 1993 Firestone was appointed to the federal Cabinet as sec- 
retary of state for multiculturalism and the status of women. 
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In this capacity she led the Canadian delegation to the 1995 
United Nations World Conference on Women in Beijing. 
Leaving electoral politics, she was appointed to the Canadian 
Senate in 1999 where, along with her support for Israel, she 
took a special interest in the campaign to eliminate the use of 
landmines. Sheila Finestone retired for the Senate when she 
turned 75, the Senate’s mandatory retirement age. 


[Richard Menkis (2"4 ed.)] 


FINGERMAN, GREGORIO (1890-1976), Argentinean psy- 
chologist. Born in Bogopol, Russia, and taken to Argentina as 
an infant, Fingerman trained in medicine and then turned to 
education and finally to psychology. He was head of the Na- 
tional Institute for Secondary Education in Buenos Aires, and 
in 1934 was appointed director of the Institute for Professional 
Orientation. He also served as professor of psychology at the 
Escuela Superior de Comercio de la Nacién. Among his sev- 
eral books are Lecciones de Logica and Lecciones de Psicologia. 
He was drama critic for La Nacion and was a frequent con- 
tributor to the Jewish press in Buenos Aires. 


FININBERG, EZRA (1889-1946), Soviet Yiddish poet. Ukrai- 
nian-born Fininberg made his literary debut in 1920, when his 
first poems were published in a Kiev Yiddish daily. His first 
volume of poems, Otem (“Breath,” 1922), attracted immedi- 
ate attention, and his second, Lider (“Poems,” 1925), strength- 
ened his position as one of the most popular Soviet Yiddish 
poets. While his early poems expressed a great deal of Jewish 
feeling and an appreciation of Jewish values, he later closely 
adhered to the Communist Party line. In his play Yungen 
(“Youngsters”), produced in Kharkov in 1927, he dramatized 
a number of important events of the Russian revolutionary 
movement; in his book Galop (“Gallop,’ 1926) he described 
the civil war in the Ukraine. Jewish themes recurred in his 
World War 11 poems, which were also filled with patriotism. 
In 1926-27 Fininberg belonged to the Boy (“Construction”) lit- 
erary group, which was later accused of Trotskyism. At a con- 
ference of the Yiddish writers of the Ukraine held in Kharkov 
in April 1931, this group was denounced and Fininberg alleged 
his ignorance of its having been organized by Trotskyites. He 
died in Moscow of wounds received in World War 11. Among 
the major literary works which Fininberg translated into Yid- 
dish are Victor Hugo's The Year 93 and Goethe's Faust. His 
own works include Fun Shlakht-feld (“From the Battlefield,” 
1943); In Rizikn Fayer (“In the Great Fire”); Geklibene Lider 
(“Selected Poems,” 1948). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 3 (1929), 75-78; E. Schul- 
man, The Fate of Soviet Jewry (New York, 1959), 19 ff. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: A. Vergelis, in: Sovetish Heymland, 12 (1969), 6-12; N. 
Oislender, in: Sovetish Heymland, 2 (1981), 119-33. 


[Elias Schulman] 
FINK, JOSEPH LIONEL (1895-1964), U.S. Reform rabbi. 


Fink was born in Springfield, Ohio, and ordained at Hebrew 
Union College in 1919, which also awarded him an honor- 
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ary D.D. in 1949. He earned his B.A. from the University of 
Cincinnati in 1915, his M.A. from the University of Chicago 
in 1918, and his Ph.D. from Niagara University in 1919. He 
served first as rabbi of United Hebrew Congregation in Terre 
Haute, Indiana (1919-24), where as a civic leader, he incurred 
the wrath of the Ku Klux Klan, which at one point abducted 
him; he made such an impression on his captors, however, that 
after they released him and donated $1,800 to the local Com- 
munity Chest, of which Fink was chairman. 

In 1924, Fink was en route to Germany to pursue gradu- 
ate studies when he stopped over in Buffalo, N.y., and was in- 
stead persuaded to remain as rabbi of Temple Beth Zion. Over 
the course of the subsequent 40 years (34 as rabbi and six as 
rabbi emeritus, until his death), Fink was to become known 
as the leading spokesman for that city’s Jewish community, 
as well as a radio personality and community affairs activist. 
His weekly broadcast, “The Humanitarian Hour,’ was a pop- 
ular show for more than a generation of listeners (1930-56). 
He initiated interfaith dialogue with Catholic and Protestant 
clergy, served as chaplain of the Buffalo police force and fire 
department, and was called in as a mediator of civil disputes. 
Fink founded the local Board of Jewish Education, was presi- 
dent of the Buffalo B’nai B’rith Lodge, and a board member 
of many civic bodies, including the Community Chest, the 
Board of Community Relations, and the University of Buf- 
falo. He was appointed to state commissions by the governor 
of New York, and engaged in public debates with Eugene V. 
Debs and Clarence Darrow. 

A strong proponent of the separation of church and 
state, Fink for many years chaired the ccar’s Committee on 
Church and State and wrote position papers on religion and 
state for the rabbinic organization. He served on no fewer 
than 12 CCAR committees, chairing four of them. After hav- 
ing served as corresponding secretary (1928), member of the 
Executive Board (1948-50), member of the Liberal Judaism 
Education Board (1950), and vice president (1950-52), Fink 
was elected president of the *Central Conference of American 
Rabbis (1952-54). During his tenure as president, he initiated 
the publication of the ccAr Journal: A Reform Jewish Quar- 
terly, and strengthened the ties between the recently merged 
*Hebrew Union College - Jewish Institute of Religion. Imme- 
diately after his term of office, he was elected president of the 
*World Union for Progressive Judaism (1952). He identified 
as a Zionist and encouraged Arab-Jewish dialogue early on 
in the history of the State of Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K.M. Olitzky, L.J. Sussman, and M.H. Stern, 
Reform Judaism in America: A Biographical Dictionary and Source- 


book (1993). 
[Bezalel Gordon (2! ed.)] 


FINK, THEODORE (1855-1942), Australian press magnate, 
lawyer, and politician. Fink was born at Guernsey in the Chan- 
nel Islands and was brought up in Melbourne. He built up a 
large practice in company and mercantile law. From 1894 to 
1904 he sat in the Legislative Assembly of Victoria, and in 
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1899 was minister without portfolio. In 1902 he acquired a 
controlling interest in Herald Newspapers, which under his 
direction became the largest publishing house in the south- 
ern hemisphere. Fink presided over commissions on univer- 
sity, technical, and public education and in 1904 was thanked 
by Parliament for his services. It was to Fink that Australia 
largely owed the development of her news communications 
with the West. In politics, Fink evolved from progressive lib- 
eralism to right-wing conservatism. In 1998 a comprehensive 
biography of Fink was published by Don Garden, Theodore 
Fink: A Talent for Ubiquity. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Australian Dictionary of Biography; 
H.L. Rubinstein, Australia 1, 389-90. 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 


FINKEL, ELIEZER JUDAH (1879-1965), Lithuanian rosh 
yeshivah. Finkel received his early education from his father 
Nathan Zevi *Finkel, known as the “Sabba [“grand old man”] 
of Slobodka.” He continued his studies at some of the famous 
Lithuanian yeshivot, including Slobodka, Radin, and Mir. He 
married the daughter of Elijah Baruch Kamai, head of Mir 
yeshivah, who appointed him his deputy, and in 1907 he suc- 
ceeded him. He devoted himself completely to the dissemina- 
tion of Torah in his own yeshivah and elsewhere, revealing a 
talent as teacher, spiritual guide, and administrator. His great 
abilities were particularly manifest when the yeshivah was 
destroyed by fire in 1911. Within a short time he succeeded 
in rebuilding and extending it. His preaching and influence 
reached people in all sections of society. On the outbreak of 
World War 1, he had to leave Mir and wandered throughout 
Russia, everywhere gathering students around him. In 1922 
he accepted an invitation from the heads of the Mir yeshivah 
to return as its chief spiritual director. Thousands of students 
flocked there, making it one of the greatest in the world. 
When World War 11 broke out, he again was obliged to move 
from place to place with his students, finally settling in Jeru- 
salem. There he was active in “Mir” and “Hebron” yeshivot 
and was esteemed as the “zekan rashei yeshivot” (the senior 
rosh yeshivah). The leading rabbis of his generation, including 
the Hafez Hayyim and Hayyim Ozer *Grodzinski, gave him 
every support and encouragement. His monumental work 
Divrei Eliezer (1963) on the Talmud made an impression in 
scholarly circles. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: O.Z. Rand, Toledot Anshei Shem, 1 (1950), 


98-99. 
[Mordechai Hacohen] 


FINKEL, JOSHUA (1904-1983), U.S. Orientalist and scholar. 
Finkel was born in Warsaw, Poland, and was taken to the 
United States in 1913. He was ordained at the Jewish Theologi- 
cal Seminary. He studied the relationship of Islam to Judaism. 
Part of his research included Persian, Egyptian, and Arabic 
texts in manuscript. He spent the years 1924-26 in research 
in *Egypt, where he procured the manuscripts of the three 
Arabic epistles of al-Jahiz (c. 776-868), a celebrated Muslim 
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polygraph, which he published in *Cairo in 1926. From 1937 he 
taught Semitic languages at Yeshiva University. His later inter- 
est in psychoanalysis produced some studies in which he ap- 
plied psychoanalytic theories to Jewish cultural phenomena. 

Among his published works are Three Essays of ... al- 
Jahiz (1926); “Jewish, Christian, and Samaritan Influences on 
Arabia” (in The Mac-Donald (Duncan Black) Presentation Vol- 
ume (1933), 145-66); “Maimonides’ Treatise on Resurrection” 
(in PAAJR, 9 (1938/39), 57-105); “Old Israelitish Tradition in 
Koran” (ibid., 2 (1931), 7-21); and “The Arabic Story of Abra- 
ham” (in HUCA, 12-13 (1938), 387-409). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Hoenig Sidney (ed.), Joshua Finkel 


Festschrift (1974). 
[Abraham Solomon Halkin] 


FINKEL, NATHAN ZEVI BEN MOSES (1849-1927), rosh 
yeshivah and one of the leaders of the *Musar movement. Born 
in Raseiniai, Lithuania, Finkel was orphaned at an early age 
and brought up in his uncle’s home in Vilna. At the age of 15 
he was already acknowledged as a rabbinic scholar. A chance 
meeting in 1871 with Simhah Zissel b. Israel *Broida, known 
as the “Sabba [grandfather] of Kelme” and one of the out- 
standing disciples of Israel *Lipkin (Salanter), founder of the 
Musar movement, had a profound effect upon Finkel. He was 
so struck by the forcefulness of Simhah Broida’s personality 
that he became his most devoted follower, dedicating his life 
to the dissemination of the doctrine of musar. Finkel first as- 
sisted Broida in directing his well-known yeshivah, Bet Tal- 
mud, which had recently transferred from Kelme to Grobina 
and aimed at combining the traditional method of Talmud 
study with that of musar. Because of a difference in views, 
however, Finkel left the yeshivah and established a *kolel for 
young married men, the first of its kind in *Slobodka. He also 
exerted a spiritual influence over the kolel *perushim of Kovno, 
established in 1879 and directed by Isaac Elhanan *Spektor, 
rabbi of the city. In addition to these activities Finkel was the 
overseer of the yeshivah Or ha-Hayyim. 

In 1882 Finkel established in Slobodka his own inde- 
pendent yeshivah, Keneset Israel, where hundreds of rabbis 
and talmudic scholars were educated. Finkel himself refused 
to accept any salary from the yeshivah. Supported from 
the proceeds of a small store managed by his wife, he was 
able to live with his students. In 1897 Finkel set up a branch of 
his yeshivah in Slutsk and also assisted in the founding of ye- 
shivot in Telz, Bransk, Stutsin, Shklov, Lodz, and Grodno, as 
well as many minor yeshivot. At the outbreak of World War 1 
the yeshivah of Slobodka was moved to Minsk and in 1916 
to Kremenchug in the Ukraine, where it remained until 1920. 
In 1921 Finkel reestablished a kolel, Bet Yisrael, with 20 young 
married students, in Slobodka, and entrusted its adminis- 
tration to his son-in-law, Eisik Scherr. When in 1924 it was 
decided to establish a branch of the yeshivah in Erez Israel, 
in Hebron, Finkel followed in 1925 and played a prominent 
role in its spiritual leadership. As a mark of the deep admi- 
ration which his students felt for him they dubbed him the 
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“Sabba from Slobodka” in the manner of the title previously 
given to his own teacher, and it was thus that Finkel was best 
known. 

Finkel, an outstanding pedagogue and educator, based 
his ethical system upon the eminence of man. “A soldier,” he 
said, “who does not aspire to the rank of general is not even 
a soldier.” He stressed the need for perfection and love of 
truth and for spirituality in one’s daily life to justify the fact 
that “everything created was created for the sake of man” In 
1881 he anonymously published Ez Peri, containing essays by 
Israel Lipkin and Isaac Elhanan Spector, with an introduction 
by Israel Meir ha-Kohen, author of the Hafez Hayyim. In his 
regular talks with his pupils he stressed the greatness of man 
and the profound compassion of God toward His creatures, 
which demands a similar compassion on their part. Man’s pur- 
pose in the world is to attain such perfection that he imitates 
the characteristics and ways of God. 

Finkel left no manuscripts. His discourses and way of life 
were summarized after his death in the Or ha-Zafun (1928, 
1959-687), arranged according to the weekly portions of the 
Book of Exodus. These discourses were compiled from cop- 
ies of the “musar talks” he delivered in Slobodka and Hebron. 
In most cases those who noted them did so in the manner in 
which they were delivered. At times, however, the editors ex- 
panded the contents and put the ideas in a more acceptable 
literary form. A collection of his discourses, Sihot ha-Sabba 
mi-Slobodka, was published by Z. Kaplan (1955). At present 
there exist numerous yeshivot founded by his disciples where 
his system is studied. Of his sons, Moses was principal of the 
Hebron yeshivah, Eliezer Judah of the Mir yeshivah, and Sam- 
uel one of the promoters of the Grodno yeshivah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Katz, Tenuat ha-Musar, 3 (n.d.), 17-316; 
Zinowitz, in: Shanah be-Shanah, 1 (1961), 347-52; H.E. Zeitschik, Ha- 
Meorot ha-Gedolim (1967*), 206-59; M. Gerz, in: L.S. Dawidowicz 
(ed.), Golden Tradition (1967), 179-85. 

[Itzhak Alfassi] 


FINKEL, SHIMON (1905-1999), actor. Finkel was born in 
Grodno, Belorussia. He appeared on the local stage as a boy 
and later joined a Yiddish theatrical group. In 1922 he pro- 
ceeded to Berlin, where he was accepted in the Max Rein- 
hardt School of Dramatic Art. In 1923 he joined a group of 
actors who came from Erez Israel to complete their studies 
in Berlin, with the aim of establishing a Hebrew theater in 
Erez Israel. His first appearance in Hebrew was as Daniel in 
Menahem Gnessin’s production of Belshazzar in Berlin in 
1924. Emigrating to Erez Israel in that year, he appeared in 
various productions of the Israel theater founded at the end 
of the year, and in 1927 joined Habimah, his first appearance 
being as Menashe in The Dybbuk. He toured in many coun- 
tries and represented the Israel theater at various congresses 
of the International Theatrical Institute (1T1). In 1961-62 and 
1971-75 he was artistic director of Habimah. In all, he wrote 
11 books about the theater. He was awarded the Israel Prize 
for arts in 1969. 
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FINKELSTEIN, ARTHUR (1945-_), U.S. political consultant 
and campaign director. Born in Brookyn to East European im- 
migrant parents, Finkelstein was a graduate of Queens Col- 
lege. He served as a demographic analyst in Richard Nixon's 
1972 reelection campaign and worked as a political consul- 
tant exclusively for Republican candidates, ranging from Jesse 
Helms, who in 1978 won a brutal race where the religion of his 
Jewish opponent was at issue, to Alfonse *D’Amato. 

Finkelstein worked in the 1980 presidential campaigns of 
Ronald Reagan and Senator Robert Dole. Finkelstein’s cam- 
paigns have a style all their own. He avoids the limelight, never 
giving interviews or press conferences, seldom if ever being 
photographed. He tries to tag the political opponent as lib- 
eral. His own Jewish identity and pro-Israeli leanings do not 
restrain him from pointing out the non-Christian religious 
beliefs of political opponents. He helped orchestrate Alfonse 
D’Amato’s successful primary victory over veteran liberal Re- 
publican Senator Jacob *Javits in New York, where he success- 
fully exploited Javits ill health - he had a degenerative muscu- 
lar disease - without alienating voters or creating sympathy 
for the hitherto popular senator. He then skillfully positioned 
D’Amato to win the Senate seat in a three-way contest against 
two Jews, Representative Liz Holtzman and Javits, who stayed 
in the race as the Liberal Party candidate. He was to repeat 
his giant-killing ability in 1994 when he advised George Pa- 
taki in his race against three-term incumbent Mario Cuomo 
for governor of New York. 

With the Americanization of Israel in the 1990s, this 
style of campaigning was introduced into Israeli politics by 
both the left and right. Labor candidates imported Demo- 
cratic pollsters and strategists such as James Carville and the 
Likud, most especially Binyamin *Netanyahu, called in Arthur 
Finkelstein. He helped orchestrate Netanyahu’s come-from- 
behind victory over Shimon *Peres. His string of victories 
was broken in 1998 when Senator D'Amato lost his reelec- 
tion bid to Charles *Schumer and Senator Launch Faircloth 
of North Carolina lost to John Edwards. In anticipation 
of the 2006 reelection bid of Senator Hillary Clinton, he 
was the mastermind behind a Stop Her Now Political Ac- 
tion Committee seeking to weaken an expected 2008 Presi- 
dential bid. 

Deeply private, even reclusive, about his personal life, 
Finkelstein surprised many Conservative admirers by mar- 
rying his long-time male companion in Massachusetts, the 
only state where such unions are permitted. They have ad- 
opted two children. 

[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


FINKELSTEIN, CHAIM (1911-2000), educator and Zionist 
leader in Argentina. Born in Brest Litovsk (Brisk), Poland, he 
studied in a secular Jewish school of cysHo and ina second- 
ary Tarbut school. Member of the Borochov youth movement, 
at 17 he became its local secretary. Without pedagogical train- 
ing he started to teach children and gave evening courses for 
young people. Failing to obtain a certificate of immigration 
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to Palestine, he immigrated in 1930 to Argentina. In 1931 he 
started to work as a teacher in one of the Borochov schools 
in Buenos Aires. 

When in 1932 the Federal Police closed the Borochov 
schools that were suspected of communism, Finkelstein was 
arrested together with other teachers and activists. After be- 
ing released from jail he started to promote the establishing 
of an organization of modern Jewish secular, left and Zionist 
schools. In January 1934, TZVISHO — Tzentral Veltlech Yid- 
dishe Shul Organizatzie was founded as a new central secu- 
lar and Zionist school organization. TvisHo and the schools 
Sholem Aleichem that it established, identified with Left 
Poalei Zion. 

At the end of the 1930s Finkelstein convinced the school 
activists that a new and modern building was needed for the 
school. With the economic support of large Jewish sectors and 
of the Hevra Kadisha (the Ashkenazi Community), they built 
a new school that was inaugurated in 1942 - the first mod- 
ern Jewish school in Buenos Aires with its own new building. 
Finkelstein opened a teacher-training course with officially 
accredited teachers and formed a team that elaborated a new 
study program in Yiddish. Finkelstein introduced the study 
of Hebrew in 1947 in the upper classes of the primary school, 
and it gradually expanded to all the grades. In the 1960s it 
became the main language for Jewish studies. Finkelstein 
and his colleagues established as part of TZvIsHO a summer 
camp, Kinderland; student clubs; and other enrichment pro- 
grams. In the 1960s they also established the first TzvisHO 
day school - Ramat Shalom. 

Finkelstein was secretary general of the Ahdut ha-Avo- 
dad - Poalei Zion party in Argentina. From 1946 he partici- 
pated in the Zionist Congresses and from 1950 he was member 
of its Va'ad Ha-Poel (General Council). Following his election 
as head of the Department of Education and Culture in the 
Diaspora and the Executive of the World Zionist Organiza- 
tion (1968-1978) he settled in Israel. He also headed the Beit 
ha-Tanakh Ha-Olami (World Bible House, 1978-1994) in Jeru- 
salem and Beit Rishonei Po’alei Zion in Tel Aviv. 

[Efraim Zadoff (2™4 ed.)] 


FINKELSTEIN, HEINRICH (1865-1942), German pedi- 
atrician. Finkelstein was born in Leipzig where he studied 
medicine. From 1894 to 1901 he was assistant at the children’s 
clinic of the Charité Hospital in Berlin. In 1901 he took over 
the management of the Berlin City Orphanage and in 1918 be- 
came director of the Kaiser und Kaiserin Friedrich children’s 
hospital. He held this position until the Hitler regime forced 
him to emigrate. He went to Chile, where he died. As head 
of the Berlin orphanage, Finkelstein made a detailed study 
of the causes of diarrhea in newborn babies and came to the 
conclusion that many infant alimentary disorders are due to 
metabolic disturbances rather than to bacteria. This led him 
on to research which resulted in the discovery that carbohy- 
drate and salt in milk are the principal causes of diarrhea in 
babies. He introduced “albumin milk,” and thereby succeeded 
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in substantially reducing infant mortality at the orphanage. 
Finkelstein proceeded to make a new clinical classification 
of alimentary disorders based on metabolic disturbances, 
dyspepsia, and alimentary toxication. He made studies of 
several other children’s diseases, particularly those con- 
nected with the skin. His Lehrbuch der Saeuglingskrankheiten 
(1905) covered his findings in this field. He also published 
Hautkrankheiten und Syphilis im Saeuglings-und Kindesalter 
(1924). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.R. Kagan, Jewish Medicine (1952), 363. 


[Suessmann Muntner] 


FINKELSTEIN, ISRAEL (1949- ). Israeli archaeologist, spe- 
cializing in the Bronze and Iron Ages. Born in Tel Aviv, Fin- 
kelstein received his high school education in Petah Tikva, 
before serving in the army. He undertook his graduate stud- 
ies at Tel Aviv University in Archaeology and Near Eastern 
Studies, and in Geography, completing his M.A. in 1978, and 
writing a Ph.D. on the Izbet Sartah excavations in 1983. Fin- 
kelstein began teaching in various institutions from the late 
19708, serving as an associate professor at Bar-Ilan University 
(1987-90) and at the University of Chicago (1987), before tak- 
ing up a full-time position at Tel Aviv University in 1990 and as 
a full professor (from 1992), becoming the director of the So- 
nia and Marco Nadler Institute of Archaeology between 1996 
and 2003 and the incumbent of the Jacob M. Alkow Chair in 
the Archaeology of Israel in the Bronze and Iron Ages from 
2002. Finkelstein has been the mentor and guide for many of 
the younger generations of Israeli archaeologists. 

Having participated from the early 1970s in major ar- 
chaeological excavations at Tel Beer Sheva, Tel Aphek and in 
surveys in Sinai, Finkelstein became the field director of the 
Izbet Sartah excavations between 1976-78, and later the di- 
rector of excavations at Shiloh (1981-84), the director of the 
Southern Samaria Survey (1980-87), and more recently a co- 
director (together with D. Ussishkin and B. Halpern) of the 
important excavations at Megiddo. Finkelstein is a prolific 
writer with more than 130 articles to his credit, and numer- 
ous books, notably The Archaeology of the Israelite Settlement 
(1988) and Living on the Fringe: The Archaeology and History 
of the Negev, Sinai and Neighbouring Regions in the Bronze and 
Tron Ages (1995). In a key article published in 1996 titled “The 
Archaeology of the United Monarchy: An Alternative View” 
(Levant 28: 177-87), Finkelstein suggested lowering the con- 
ventional dates for the Early Iron Age by 75-100 years, thereby 
sparking off an important debate amongst scholars on matters 
relating to the absolute chronology of the Iron Age. Finkel- 
stein’s controversial views were summed up in his book The 
Bible Unearthed: Archaeology’s New Vision of Ancient Israel 
and the Origin of its Sacred Texts (2001; co-authored with 
N.A. Silberman). 

In 2005 Finkelstein was made laureate of the prestigious 
Dan David Prize in the Past Dimension - Archaeology. 


[Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 
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FINKELSTEIN, JACOB JOEL (1922-1974), U.S. Assyri- 
ologist, specializing in cuneiform law. Born in New York to 
Orthodox Jewish parents his early education included ye- 
shivah training, but Finkelstein himself later moved far away 
from Orthodoxy. Though he graduated with honors from 
high school, full-time college was not within his means 
and he went to work as a presser. In World War 11 he served 
in the U.S. Army Air Corps, and at the war’s end resumed 
his studies at Brooklyn College (B.A., 1948), and then at the 
University of Pennsylvania (Ph.D. 1953) where he was strongly 
influenced by his teacher, E.A. Speiser. After graduating, 
he was a research assistant with A. Goetze in the Near East- 
ern Languages Dept. at Yale University from 1953 to 1955. 
From 1956 to 1965 he taught Assyriology at the University 
of California in Berkeley, and in 1965 was appointed profes- 
sor of Assyriology and Babylonian Literature at Yale Uni- 
versity. 

Finkelstein was the author of studies in Mesopotamian 
history, historiography, and law, but his interest focused in- 
creasingly on the last. At the time of his premature death of 
heart failure, he was preparing a fuller exposition of the con- 
trast between biblical and Mesopotamian law based on an 
analysis of the “goring-ox rules” (cf. p. 269, n. 308 of “The 
Goring Ox” in the Temple Law Quarterly, 46:2 (1973), 169f.), 
which is a programmatic fragment of the intended work. His 
lasting contribution, however, will likely be his numerous 
copies of cuneiform texts, mainly from the collections of the 
British Museum and Yale University, which testify to his skill 
as an interpreter of tablets. 

Among his studies are “Cuneiform Texts from Tell Billa,” 
Journal of Cuneiform Studies, 7 (1953), 111f.; “Mesopotamian 
Historiography,” Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society, 107 (1963), 461f.; “The Genealogy of the Hammurapi 
Dynasty,’ Journal of Cuneiform Studies, 20 (1966), 95f. “Sex 
Offenses in Sumerian Law,’ Journal of the American Orien- 
tal Society, 86 (1966), 355f.; Old Babylonian Legal Documents 
(1968); “The Laws of Ur Nammu,’ Journal of Cuneiform Stud- 
ies, 22 (1968), 66f.; “An Old Babylonian Herding Contract and 
Genesis 31:38f.,” Journal of the American Oriental Society, 88 
(1968), 30; “Ha-Mishpat ba-Mizrah ha-Kadmon; Enziklopediya 
Mikra’it, 5 (1968), 588f.; translations in J. Pritchard (ed.), An- 
cient Near Eastern Texts (1969): “Collections of Laws from 
Mesopotamia and Asia Minor,’ 523f., “Documents from the 
Practice of Law,’ 542f., Late Old Babylonian Documents and 
Letters (1972). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Hoftner, Jr., in: JAOS, 95 (1975), 589-91; M. 
DeJong Ellis, Essays on the Ancient Near East in Memory of Jacob Joel 
Finkelstein (1977); J. Finkelstein, The Ox that Gored (published post- 
humously by Ellis; 1981); T. Frymer-Kensky, in, BA 45 (1982), 189. 


[Aaron Shaffer] 


FINKELSTEIN, LOUIS (1895-1991), U.S. Conservative rabbi, 
scholar, and educator. Finkelstein was born in Cincinnati. His 
father, an Orthodox rabbi, supervised his early Jewish educa- 
tion. He graduated from the College of the City of New York 
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(1915) and took his Ph.D. at Columbia University (1918). Or- 
dained at the *Jewish Theological Seminary in 1919, Finkel- 
stein served for more than ten years as rabbi of Congregation 
Kehilath Israel in New York City, but his close association 
with the seminary continued. A year after his ordination he 
began teaching Talmud there, and in 1924 he began teaching 
theology; from 1931 he was professor of theology. He rose to 
prominence early. He was president of the *Rabbinical As- 
sembly from 1928 to 1930 at the age of 33. He was groomed 
by Cyrus Adler as his successor. He also assumed more and 
more administrative responsibility, as assistant to the presi- 
dent (1934), provost (1937), president (1940), and chancellor 
(from 1951-1972). 

Under his leadership the seminary attained national 
prominence in both Jewish and interfaith activities, expand- 
ing its academic scope by initiating the Institute for Religious 
and Social Studies, for example, and its public education work 
through the *Jewish Museum and the radio and television pro- 
gram The Eternal Light, among other innovations. 

Finkelstein was generally acknowledged to be the lead- 
ing personality in the Conservative wing of Judaism and put 
his stamp on the movement, in general vigorously supporting 
more traditionalist segments, often over the initial opposition 
of the Seminary’s alumni. The only other leader of Conserva- 
tive Judaism who ever wielded such power and influence was 
Solomon *Schecter, but then the movement was small and 
its resources meager. In the Finkelstein era, the Conservative 
movement was the largest religious movement in American 
Judaism and the Seminary was the home of great scholars such 
as Louis *Ginzberg and Saul *Lieberman in Talmud and HLL. 
*Ginzberg in Bible. He recruited Abraham Joshua *Heschel 
to the Seminary Faculty in 1945 after Hebrew Union College 
had saved him from the Holocaust by sponsoring his immi- 
gration to the United States in 1939. The Seminary was a place 
of diverse views and differing ideologies. Kaplan and Heschel, 
Lieberman and Finkelstein coexisted and struggled for the loy- 
alty of the students. Talmudic knowledge was most revered 
of all. The professors were described as cardinals, secure in 
their learning and stature, at a distance from their students 
and from the rabbis they had ordained. 

Finkelstein oversaw attempts to create a Conservative 
movement-trained leadership and not to rely on recruiting 
the sons of Orthodox Judaism who sought entry into a wider 
American world. Leadership Training Fellowship was begun 
in 1946; Camp Ramah was inaugurated in 1947 and provided 
the leadership of the Conservative Movement for the next 
two generations. 

Finkelstein became one of the most famous Jewish lead- 
ers of his age, at home with presidents and prime minis- 
ters. President Roosevelt in 1940 appointed him presidential 
adviser for Judaism on steps toward world peace; Finkel- 
stein pronounced the prayers at the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower; President Kennedy appointed him to the 
US. delegation to the coronation of Pope Paul vi in 1963; 
President Nixon invited him to preach at special religious 
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services in the White House. He was on the cover of Time 
Magazine. 

At his core, Finkelstein remained a working scholar. 
He rose early and studied daily. He wrote and edited many 
books and articles on general problems in religion, sociol- 
ogy, culture, and ethics. He edited the widely used Jews: Their 
History, Culture, and Religion (1949, 1960°) as well as many 
of the publications of the seminary’s Conference on Science, 
Philosophy and Religion and the seminary’s Institute of Reli- 
gious and Social Studies. He not only stimulated and assisted 
the research of other scholars but continued his own primary 
research and publication. Despite his manifold administra- 
tive and communal obligations, Finkelstein’s central preoc- 
cupation remained what it was in his student days: study and 
research in the history and literature of classical Judaism. 
He published more than a hundred critical investigations of 
fundamental documents of Judaism, exploring the historical 
and social conditions reflected in liturgical texts, for example 
in the prayers Shema, Amidah, Birkat ha-Mazon, Hallel, and 
proving their antiquity, dating some of them very early, pos- 
sibly as biblical; exploring the composition of several of the 
tannaitic Midrashim; and investigating the principal teach- 
ings and doctrines of Pharisaism, His social and economic 
studies of the Pharisees, especially his Pharisees (2 vols., 1938, 
1966”), roused controversy because of his assertions that eco- 
nomic and social conditions influenced the formation of 
Pharisaic ideology. These studies lifted the discussion of his- 
torical problems from the parochial or purely doctrinal to the 
broad plane of social history. Finkelstein’s Jewish Self-Govern- 
ment in the Middle Ages (1924, 1964”) remained an important 
source for medievalists and students of post-talmudic hala- 
khah and institutions. He also edited Commentary of David 
Kimhi on Isaiah (1926, repr. 1969) and wrote Akiba — Scholar, 
Saint, Martyr (1936, 1962); Ha-Perushim ve-Anshei Keneset ha- 
Gedolah (“Pharisees and the Great Synagogue,” 1950), which 
carried on in depth the investigation of his Pharisees; and 
New Light from the Prophets (1969), in which he traced cer- 
tain Pharisaic emphases and sayings in the early Midrashim 
to the time of the prophets. He was drawn to the early clas- 
sical treatises, which gave him insight into some of the earli- 
est halakhic trends in Jewish Palestine. He also published the 
Assemani Codex Manuscript of the Sifra (1956, reissued 1970); 
Sifrei (1939, repr. 1969); and Mavo le-Massekhtot Avot ve-Avot 
de-Rabbi Natan (1950), an introduction to these talmudic 
treatises. 

In all his scholarly work Finkelstein exhibited a fas- 
tidious attention to detail, particularly to textual variants in 
manuscripts, early printed editions, and citations in geonic 
and post-geonic literary works, and an awareness of what is 
central in each period. In both his scholarly and his admin- 
istrative activities, he made enormous contributions to the 
understanding and acceptance of the values and insights of 
talmudic-rabbinic Judaism. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Parzen, Architects of Conservative Juda- 
ism (1964); M. Davis, Emergence of Conservative Judaism (1963); M. 
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Sklare, Conservative Judaism (1955); AJYB, 45 (1943/44), 63; Liebman, 
ibid., 69 (1968), 3-112. 


[Judah Goldin / Michael Berenbaum (24 ed.)] 


FINKELSTEIN, NOAH (1871-1946), Zionist leader and 
Yiddish newspaper publisher, born in Brest-Litovsk. An ac- 
tive Zionist from the time of the first Zionist Congresses, at 
first in Brest-Litovsk and later in Warsaw, Finkelstein was 
among the supporters of the *Uganda project, and later be- 
came a *Territorialist. He belonged to the *Benei Zion circle 
of Zionist intelligentsia connected with the Sha’arei Zion Syn- 
agogue in Warsaw, which became a center of the Territorial- 
ists. In 1906, with his brother Nehemiah and his friend Sam- 
uel Jacob Jackan, Finkelstein began publication of Yidishes 
Tagblat, a newspaper which gained readers from groups who 
until then had not been attracted to the Hebrew or Yiddish 
press. Two years later, in 1908, they founded the daily *Haynt, 
which became the most popular Zionist newspaper in Poland. 
Although Finkelstein was responsible for administration, he 
considerably influenced editorial policy. In 1912, during the 
elections to the Fourth *Duma, he was one of the most ener- 
getic organizers of Jewish defense against the violent antise- 
mitic propaganda and *boycott proclaimed by the Polish right 
wing against the Jews in Warsaw, whose vote for the socialist 
candidate had caused the defeat of the right-wing nominee, 
After the amalgamation of Haynt with the Zionist organ Dos 
Yidishe Folk, Finkelstein left for Paris. From 1926 to 1940, also 
with the same partners, he began to publish the newspaper 
Der Parizer Haynt, which had to contend against opposition 
from Bundist and Communist immigrants who had arrived 
in France from Eastern Europe. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Gruenbaum, Penei ha-Dor, 1 (1957), 273-73 
E. Steinman (ed.), Sefer Brisk (= EG, vol. 2, 1954), index; AJYB, 49 
(1947/48), 621. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ch. Finkelstein, Haynt, a 
Tsaitung bay Yiden 1908-1939 (1978), index. 
[Moshe Landau] 


FINKELSTEIN, SHIMON (1861-1947), U.S. rabbi and au- 
thor. Born in Slobodka, Lithuania. Finkelstein was recognized 
as a child as a brilliant talmudist by some of the great schol- 
ars of his learned city. After his bar mitzvah, he studied at the 
Kovno Yeshivah. At the age of 17 he came under the influence 
of a maskil, who encouraged him to leave his rabbinic studies 
and travel. This led his father to insist that he study a bit more, 
and he moved to Rumsheshok, where he was exposed to the 
teachings of the *Musar movement. He studied with a major 
disciple of Rabbi Israel *Salanter, Rabbi Isaac Blazer, and was 
ordained in 1882 by Rabbi Judah Meshil ha-Kohen, and one 
year later by Rabbi Isaac Elchanan *Spector. 

With Spector’s approval he immigrated to the United 
States in 1887, serving for three years in Baltimore and then 
from 1890 to 1896 in Cincinnati, where he was rabbi to Con- 
gregation Beth Tephila. In Cincinnati he was exposed to Re- 
form Judaism and apparently even offered a position at He- 
brew Union College, which he declined. He did, however, 
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recognize that Reform Judaism was keeping some Jews Jew- 
ish who were unmoved by Orthodoxy and might otherwise 
have left Judaism. The salaries of Orthodox rabbis were quite 
low and Finkelstein got into some legal trouble while offici- 
ating at a divorce and was sued in secular court. He also for 
a time tried to produce kosher food products in competition 
with Manischewitz, a company that became synonymous with 
kosher food products in the United States. In 1896 he moved 
to Syracuse, New York, and six years later to Congregation 
Ohev Shalom in Brownsville, Brooklyn, New York, which had 
a rapidly growing Jewish community. He remained there for 
some four decades. 

Finkelstein was a scholar and an authority on Jewish law. 
Among his books are Reshut Bikkuri (1889), Bikkurei Anavim 
(1899), and Bet Yizhak (1923). Among his eight children was 
Louis *Finkelstein, a rabbinic scholar who became chancellor 
of the Jewish Theological Seminary and who, like his father, 
was personally punctilious in his observance while being open 
to and indeed changing Judaism for a changing world. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.D. Sherman, Orthodox Judaism in Amer- 
ica: A Bibliographical Dictionary and Sourcebook (1996). 

[Michael Berenbaum (2™ ed.)] 


FINKIELKRAUT, ALAIN (1949- _), French author and 
thinker. After a short academic career in which he taught in 
France and the United States, Finkielkraut devoted himself to 
writing books, articles, and radio programs, many of which 
deal with issues of contemporary Jewry. His books delineated 
the problems of the Jew in the Diaspora from the cultural and 
social aspects as well as the problem of his link to Jewish his- 
tory and to Israel as a central issue (Le Juif imaginaire, 1980; 
The Imaginary Jew, 1994). He has dealt with antisemitism, the 
revisionist historians who have distorted the history of World 
War 11 (Lavenir d'une negation; 1982; The Future of a Negation: 
Reflections on the Question of Genocide, 1998 ), and incitement 
against the State of Israel (La réprobation d Tsraél; 1983), using 
a system close to that of the “New Philosophers” of France. 
His thought was also influenced by that of the Jewish philos- 
opher Emmanuel *Levinas: La sagesse de lamour (1984; The 
Wisdom of Love, 1997) gave a tangible dimension to Levinas’ 
concept of the relationship to otherness as the constituent el- 
ement of humanity. 

In 1986 Finkielkraut became the youngest recipient of 
the prestigious prize of French Jewry, the Prix de la Founda- 
tion du Judaisme Francais. In La défaite de la pensée (1987; The 
Defeat of the Mind, 1995), Finkielkraut sharply denounced the 
rise of relativism in Western liberal societies. The book had 
a great impact and got him labeled a “conservative” thinker. 
Two years later he published his reflections on the collective 
memory of the Jewish genocide and on the idea of crimes 
against humanity in the context of the Klaus Barbie trial (La 
mémoire vaine, du crime contre l’humanité, 1989; Remembering 
in Vain: The Klaus Barbie Trial and Crimes against Humanity, 
1992). In 1992, after an intellectual portrait of early 20 century 
French author Charles Peguy (Le mécontemporain: Charles Pe- 
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guy, lecteur du monde moderne), he published a selection of 
his writings relating to the Yugoslavian fighting of the early 
1990s, during which he had supported the Croatians (Com- 
ment peut-on étre croate?, 1992; Dispatches from the Balkan 
War and Other Writings, 1999). In 2002, the Second Intifada in 
the Palestinian-Israeli conflict and the rise of new forms of an- 
tisemitism led him to broadcast a weekly program on a Jewish 
radio station. While supporting a two-state solution and criti- 
cizing some aspects of Israeli policy, Finkielkraut took a strong 
stand against the penchant of intellectuals to call into ques- 
tion the legitimacy of Zionism and of Israel as the state of the 
Jewish people. In his 2002 chronicles (Limparfait du présent) 
and his 2003 essay Au nom de lautre, sur lantisémitisme qui 
vient, he described how current hatred of Jews has adopted 
the fashionable Western dogma of radical universalism. Jews, 
asserts Finkielkraut, are no longer criticized for their cosmo- 
politanism: they are conversely accused of having replaced 
their supposed universal fate with what these new progenitors 
of antisemitism perceive as anachronistic and harmful efforts 
to persist as a specific human group, either as communities 
or in the framework of a nation-state. Finkielkraut came to 
be considered the most significant of young French thinkers 
who deal with current issues of Jewish existence. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Kimball, “The Treason of the In- 
tellectuals and ‘the Undoing of Thought,” in: The New Criterion, vol. 
11, no. 4 (Dec. 1992); N. Rachlin, “Alain Finkielkraut and the Politics 
of Cultural Identity,’ in: Substance: A Review of Theory and Literary 
Criticism, vol. 24, no. 1-2 (1995), 76-77. 


[Gideon Kouts / Dror Franck Sullaper (2"4 ed.)] 


FINLAND (Finnish Suomi) republic in N. Europe. Until 1809 
it was part of the kingdom of Sweden, where Jews had been 
prohibited from settling within its borders. When in 1809 Fin- 
land became a grand duchy in the Russian Empire, Czar Al- 
exander I declared that he would not change any of the exist- 
ing Swedish laws, and the prohibition on Jewish settlement in 
Finland therefore continued. The first Jews to settle in Finland 
were *Cantonists who served in the garrisons in Helsinki (in 
the Sveaborg fort) and in Vyborg for up to 25 years, and were 
permitted when discharged to remain in Finland. Every resi- 
dence permit issued to them, however, was bitterly opposed 
by the local authorities. When the Finnish authorities failed 
to have the permits given by the Russians canceled, they in- 
stead endeavored to undermine the position of the Jews by a 
series of severe restrictions, limiting their places of residence, 
curtailing their freedom of movement in the province, and 
limiting the occupations open to them. Jews were subject to 
constant control by the Finnish police, who required them to 
renew their residence permits every three months. They were 
permitted to deal in second-hand clothes only and forbidden 
to leave their city of residence or attend the fairs. The slight- 
est violation of any of these limitations served as a ground for 
expulsion from Finland. Children were allowed to live with 
their parents only until coming of age. Jews conscripted to the 
army and transferred to Russia were not allowed to return to 
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Major centers of Jewish population in Finland. 


Finland after their discharge. For relief from these disabilities 
the Jews could only turn to the military governor in St. Peters- 
burg who was responsible for the Jewish soldiers. 

The struggle for equal rights for Jews continued for 
many decades and was taken up in the Finnish and Swedish 
press and in debates in the Finnish diet (parliament). Oppo- 
sition came mainly from the clergy, while many landowners 
were sympathetic toward the Jewish problem. In 1872 two 
members of the sejm, Leo Mechelin and Antti Puhakka, called 
for the removal of some of these limitations on the Jews as 
the “people of the Book” but the sejm rejected the proposal. 
Toward the late 1870s Jews began to deal in new clothes 
which they produced or imported from factories in St. Pe- 
tersburg. The debate on Jewish emancipation continued in the 
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press during the 1880s. While the Swedish intelligentsia 
demanded reforms, the reactionary Finnish press obstinately 
opposed any change in the status of the Jews. The antisem- 
ites Meurman and Kihlman were opposed by Prof. Runeberg, 
son of the celebrated Finnish poet, by Bishop Alopaeus and 
by Barons Alfthan and Wrede. A law authorizing Jews to re- 
side in the cities of Helsinki, Turku, and Vyborg was enacted 
in 1889. At that time there were 1,000 Jews resident in Fin- 
land. 

At the beginning of the 20 century, mainly after the 
Russian revolution of 1905, signs of sympathy toward Jews 
were manifested by the nascent socialist movement in Fin- 
land. However in 1908 the restrictions still remained in force. 
The Danish-Jewish author Georg *Brandes, who went on a 
lecture tour in Finland that year, stated ironically in an inter- 
view with the Finnish press before he left: “I have commit- 
ted three serious sins here. As a Jew, I was permitted to stay 
in your country for only three days, however I have stayed 
here for four consecutive days; as a Jew, I was permitted only 
to trade in rags, however here I lectured on world literature; 
and as a Jew, it is forbidden for me to marry here, but in spite 
of all this no one prohibited me from courting in your coun- 
try...” In 1906 the third convention of Russian Zionists met 
in Helsinki and adopted the Helsingfors *Program. In 1909 
the liberal elements in the Finnish parliament overcame the 
opposition of the extreme conservatives and by a majority of 
112 to 48 a law was accepted abolishing the restrictions. How- 
ever, the Russian government delayed its ratification and the 
Jews did not receive full civil rights until 1917 when Finland 
became independent. 

Between the two world wars the Jewish population in- 
creased to 2,000 as a result of emigration from Russia during 
the early period of the revolution. Many of the Jewish youth 
studied in universities, and Jews entered the liberal profes- 
sions as physicians, lawyers, and engineers. Others turned to 
industry and forestry, but the majority continued in the textile 
and clothing business. With a few isolated exceptions the Jews 
did not take part in internal party politics or join any political 
movement. The author and Mizrachi leader Simon *Feder- 
busch officiated as chief rabbi of Finland from 1930 to 1940. 

During the Finnish-Russian War of 1939-40, Jews fought 
alongside the Finns. When Viipuri (Vyborg) was annexed to 
the Soviet Union, the Jews (about 300 persons) evacuated 
the city along with the Finns. During World War 11 (1941-44) 
Finland fought on the German side against the Soviet Union, 
but, despite strong German pressure, the Finnish authorities, 
headed by Field Marshal Mannerheim refused to enforce 
anti-Jewish legislation. 160 Jews who did not possess Finnish 
nationality found refuge in neutral Sweden. At one stage the 
Finns yielded and allowed the Gestapo to deport 50 Jews from 
Finland who had arrived as refugees from Austria and the Bal- 
tic countries before the Nazi invasion. However, after the dis- 
patch of the first transport of eight of the refugees, only one 
of whom survived, Mannerheim and the Finnish authorities 
refused to continue the operation. The peace treaty between 
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the Allies and Finland prohibited racial discrimination and 
thereafter Jews again enjoyed full civil rights. 

The Jewish community in Finland has always been deeply 
conscious of its Jewish traditions, and Yiddish is still used to 
some extent by the older generation. In 1968 the Jewish pop- 
ulation numbered 1,750 (approximately 1,330 in Helsinki, 350 
in Turku, and 50 in Tampere), dropping to around 1,100 at the 
turn of the century. The community was represented by a com- 
munity council of 32 members. In Helsinki, a Jewish kinder- 
garten (founded in 1953) and a comprehensive Jewish school 
(1918) with nearly 100 students were in operation, along with 
a full range of religious, cultural, and social services and ac- 
tive Zionist organizations. The rate of intermarriage was high. 
Twenty-nine Jewish youths from Finland fought in the Israel 
War of Independence, and over 100 Finnish Jews settled in 
the State of Israel, mostly in the agricultural sector. In 1979, 
Ben Zyskowicz became the first Finnish Jew to be elected to 
Parliament. 

[Yehuda Gaulan] 
Relations with Israel 
In 1948 formal relations were established between Finland and 
Israel, first by reciprocal appointment of honorary consuls. In 
February 1951, Israel appointed Abraham Nissan, its minister 
in Sweden, as its nonresident minister in Helsinki. In 1953 a 
regular Israel legation was established in Helsinki, headed by 
a chargé d’affaires. In 1960 with the expansion of political and 
cultural ties between the two countries, a resident Israel min- 
ister was appointed in Finland and a Finnish minister in Israel. 
In 1962 both missions were elevated to the ambassadorial level. 
At that time Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion visited Fin- 
land on the invitation of its government, as part of his tour of 
Scandinavian countries, and was warmly received by the pub- 
lic and government officials. In May 1967 the prime minister 
of Finland, Raphael Paasio, reciprocated with an official visit 
to Israel. In 1968 Foreign Minister Abba Eban visited Helsinki 
on the invitation of the Finnish foreign minister. 

The Six-Day War (1967) aroused great emotion in all 
sectors of the Finnish people. There were numerous expres- 
sions of support for and identification with Israel as a small 
nation fighting against great odds, reminiscent of the experi- 
ence of the Finnish nation. Internationally its neutral status 
and proximity to the former U.S.S.R. dictated a cautious ap- 
proach; its policy with regard to Israel has been neutral but 
sympathetic. 

Cultural ties have developed between Finland and Israel. 
Many years ago a movement was established, mainly reli- 
giously based, called “Carmel, aimed at bringing to Israel an- 
nually a group of youngsters for a few months’ training in the 
Hebrew language and acquaintance with Israeli life. Tourism 
from Finland to Israel increased, especially from 1968. In 1954 
a League for Finnish-Israel friendship was established, with 
past Prime Minister K.A. Fagerholm as president. Finland’s 
trade with Israel has increased steadily over the decades. The 
first trade agreement was signed in 1950, involving $7,000,000 
in both directions. The major Israeli export to Finland was 
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citrus and textiles, while Finnish exports to Israel comprised 
paper, cellulose, and paper products. In 1955 mutual trade 
reached $17,000,000. At the beginning the balance was in Isra- 
el’s favor but later it shifted to Finland’s favor. In 2003 bilateral 
trade between Finland and Israel amounted to €268 million. 
Whether for political-economic or other reasons, many Finn- 
ish products were shipped to Israel through a third country 
and therefore registered as trade with that country and thus 
unrecorded in the balance of trade between the two. 
[Moshe Avidan] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Federbusch, World Jewry Today (1959), 
538-42; AJYB, 60 (1961), 223-7; A. Sarsowsky, Gli ebrei in Finlandia 
(1911 = Settimana Israelitica, 1910); P. Friedman, They Were Their 
Brothers’ Keepers (1957), 143-8; J. Wolf, in: Algemeyne Entsiklopedye 
Yidn, 7 (1966), 292-9; N. Levin, The Holocaust (1968), 399-401. WEB- 
SITE: www,jchelsinki.fi. 


FINLAY-FREUNDLICH, ERWIN (1885-1964), astronomer. 
Born in Biebrich, Rhineland, Finlay-Freundlich became pro- 
fessor at the University of St. Andrews, Scotland. Prior to his 
activities as director of the St. Andrews University Observa- 
tory (1939-59), which he built up, he held the directorships of 
new institutes at Potsdam (1924-33), Istanbul (1933-36), and 
Prague (1936-39). Finlay-Freundlich was a versatile scientist 
and pursued research in celestial mechanics, stellar astronomy, 
theoretical physics, theory of relativity, solar research, and in- 
strumental design. He equipped and directed several success- 
ful solar-eclipse expeditions, including two to Sumatra, in a 
determined effort to provide empirical tests of the theory of 
relativity through an exact verification of the minute effects 
of the gravitational light-deflection and the red-shift of spec- 
tral lines. He was one of the first pioneers in propagating the 
astronomical importance of Albert Einstein’s concepts. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Von Klueber, in: Quarterly Journal of the 
Royal Astronomical Society, 6 (1965), 82-84; Astronomische Nach- 


richten, 288 (1965), 281-6. 
[Arthur Beer] 


FINLEY, SIR MOSES (1912-1986), American-born British 
historian. Born Moses Finkelstein in New York, Sir Moses was 
educated at Syracuse and Columbia Universities and changed 
his name to “Finley” in 1936. In 1954, fearful of McCarthyism, 
he migrated to England, becoming a British subject in 1962. 
There, his distinguished academic career was spent at Cam- 
bridge, where he was professor of ancient history from 1970 
to 1979. Finley was one of the most productive and highly re- 
garded historians of the ancient world of his time, whose in- 
terests centered especially on the economy and society of an- 
cient Greece. Among his best-known works are The World of 
Odysses (1956) and The Ancient Economy (1973). Finley re- 
ceived many academic honors and was knighted in 1979. 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™ ed.)] 


°FINN, JAMES (1806-1872), English philo-Semite, served as 
British consul in Jerusalem from 1845 to 1862. A pioneer for 
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the resettlement of the Jews in Erez Israel, Finn was a devoted 
friend of the Jews and often protected them from the Ottoman 
authorities. He was also active in promoting the idea of labor 
and agricultural development, and even invested funds in ex- 
periments to help organize his projects. After some time he 
went bankrupt. At the same time Finn engaged in missionary 
activities and tried to settle some Jewish converts to Christi- 
anity in the village of Artas (the biblical En-Etam) near Beth- 
lehem, but this project was abandoned in 1864. When his ap- 
pointment as consul ended, the leaders of the Jerusalem Jewish 
community and others addressed messages of appreciation 
and admiration to the British Government and to Finn him- 
self for his services to the Jewish population. In assisting the 
Jews of Jerusalem, he had sometimes overlooked the instruc- 
tions of his superiors and it has been suggested that this pre- 
cipitated the end of his service in Erez Israel. 

After his death, his wife, Elizabeth Anne (née McCaul, 
1825-1921), edited and published his book Stirring Times 
(1878), which contains detailed descriptions of the situation 
of the Jews in Erez Israel at that time. Finn was also a pioneer 
in bringing to the knowledge of the Western world the Jews 
of *Kai Feng in his two works Jews of China (1849) and The 
Orphan Colony of the Jews of China (1872). Apart from this he 
wrote a superficial work on the Sephardim (1841). His wife as- 
sisted him in all his activities on behalf of the Jewish popula- 
tion of Erez Israel. She wrote three books on Erez Israel as well 
as memoirs on her life in Erez Israel, under the title of Remi- 
niscences of Mrs. Finn (1929), published posthumously. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.M. Hyamson, British Consulate in Jeru- 
salem ... 1838-1914, 2 vols. (1939-47), index; I. Ben-Zvi, Shear Yashuv,1 
(1966), 212, 520, 524; idem, Mehkarim u-Mekorot (1966), 165; Ben-Zvi, 
Erez Yisrael, 364, 409-10; A. Yaari, Zikhronot Erez Yisrael, 1 (1947), 
162-3, 175-8; M. Ish-Shalom, Masei Nozerim le-Erez Yisrael (1965), 
44, 626-71. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online for Elizabeth Finn; 
H.L. and W.D. Rubinstein, Philo-Semitism: Admiration and Support in 
the English-Speaking World for Jews, 1840-1939 (1999), 159-60; B.-Z. 
Abrahams, “James Finn: Her Britannic Majesty’s Counsel at Jerusalem 
Between 1846 and 1860,” in: JHSET, 27 (1978-80), 40-50. 

[Abraham David] 


FINNISTON, SIR HAROLD MONTAGUE (Monty; 1912- 
1991), British metallurgist and industrial administrator. Finnis- 
ton was born in Glasgow (whose accent he retained), educated 
at Glasgow University, and became a lecturer at the Royal Col- 
lege of Science and Technology, Glasgow. He then became a 
metallurgist in industry and served in the Royal Naval Scien- 
tific Service during World War 11. He was chief metallurgist 
at the United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority, Harwell, 
from 1948 to 1958, and managing director of the International 
Research and Development Company from 1959 to 1967. He 
joined the board of the recently renationalized steel industry 
(British Steel Corporation) as deputy chairman (technical) 
in 1967, becoming chief executive in 1971 and chairman from 
1973 to 1976. From 1976 he was active as chairman or director 
of industrial companies and from 1980 as a business consul- 
tant. Finniston was involved in many fields of research and in 
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the Jewish community. He was chairman of the independent 
“think tank” of the Policies Institute from 1975 to 1984, chan- 
cellor of Stirling University, and pro-chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Surrey. He was knighted in 1975, had 15 honorary 
doctorates conferred upon him, and in 1969 was elected a Fel- 
low of the Royal Society, of which he was later vice president 
in 1971-72. Sir Wally MacFarlane, the nationalized industry 
chairman portrayed in the popular British television comedy 
Yes, Minister, was based on Finniston. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


[Vivian David Lipman] 


FINZI, Italian family which can be traced back to the second 
half of the 13‘ century; the origin of the name is unknown, 
The first recorded members were loan bankers in Padua. 
Subsequently, the family spread to many other towns; some 
of them added the name of their city of origin to their fam- 
ily name (Finzi of Ancona, of Recanati, of Bologna, of Man- 
tua, of Ferrara, of Reggio-Heb, 108 - not Arezzo as usually 
transcribed). In Venice some of them became known as Te- 
desco-Finzi to emphasize their German origin. Other Finzis 
may be traced in the Balkans and in Jerusalem and later in 
England. Some of the most noteworthy members follow in 
chronological order. 

MORDECAI (ANGELO) B. ABRAHAM (d. 1476), a versa- 
tile scientist, physician, and banker, who lived in Bologna and 
Mantua. He was known mainly for his mathematical and as- 
tronomical works, which included Luhot, tables on the length 
of days (publ. Mantua, c. 1479, by Abraham Conat), and an 
astronomical work entitled Netiv Hokhmah (unpublished), 
He translated into Hebrew three important works by the Arab 
mathematician Abt Kamil (850-930). He also translated into 
Hebrew various works on astronomy and geometry and wrote 
commentaries on some of them, described and explained re- 
cently invented astronomical instruments, and wrote treatises 
on grammar and mnemonics. SOLOMON B. ELIAKIM, rabbi 
in Forli (1536) and Bologna (1552). He wrote a methodological 
work, Mafteah ha-Gemara (Venice, 1622). It was reprinted in 
1697 in Helmstedt with a Latin translation and notes by C.H. 
Ritmeier, and again reprinted in Clavis Talmudica Maxima 
(Hanau, 1714, 1740). GUR ARYEH HA-LEVI, rabbi in Mantua 
in 1665. He wrote a remarkable commentary on the Shulhan 
Arukh, published (Mantua, 1721-23) by his great-nephew, 
Gur Aryeh b. Benjamin (d. 1754). SAMUEL (d. 1791), pupil 
of Isaac Lampronti, was a famous preacher and rabbi at Fer- 
rara. His homilies are collected in Imrei Emet (18417). ISAAC 
RAPHAEL B. ELISHA (1728-1812), of Ferrara, was a widely 
esteemed preacher, some of whose sermons were published. 
He was a member of the French Sanhedrin in 1806 and was 
elected its vice president. JOSEPH (1815-1886), born in Man- 
tua, was a patriot of the Italian Risorgimento. A confidant of 
Mazzini, Garibaldi, and Cavour, he took an active part in the 
risings against Austria from 1848 to 1853 and was entrusted 
with the funds for the Garibaldi’s expedition to Sicily in 1860. 
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From 1860 onward, he was a member of parliament for about 
twenty-five years and he was elected senator in 1886. The ju- 
rist MARIO (1913-1943) from Bologna was active in the Italian 
Resistance during World War 11 and he assisted Italian and 
German Jews from 1938; he was captured in 1943 during an 
attempt to help a Jew. GERALD (1901-1956), English musician 
and professor of composition at the Royal Academy of Music, 
wrote choral, orchestral, and chamber music. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, Italy, index; idem, Jews in the Renais- 
sance (1959), index; Milano, Bibliotheca, index; Milano, Italia, 678; 
Ghirondi-Neppi, index; Mortara, Indice; A. Balletti, Gli ebrei e gli Es- 
tensi (19307), passim; V. Colorni, in: RMI, 9 (1934/35), 221-2; G. Be- 
darida, Ebrei d'Italia (1950), index; S. Simonsohn, Ha-Yehudim be- 
Dukkasut Mantovah (1956), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Carpi, 
II Risorgimento Italiano, Biografie Storico-Politiche d’Ilustri Italiani 
Contemporanei, 4 vols. (1888). 


[Attilio Milano / Federica Francesconi (2"4 ed.)] 


FINZI, GIUSEPPE (1815-1886), Italian patriot and parlia- 
mentarian. Finzi studied in Padua from 1831 to 1835. In 1834 
he joined the secret organization Giovane Italia. In 1844, he 
met with Giuseppe Mazzini in London, who entrusted him 
with the nationalist propaganda in both Switzerland and Lom- 
bardy. In 1848, Finzi fought behind the barricades in Milan. 
After serving for a time in the army of Charles Albert, he or- 
ganized a regiment consisting of Mantuans. He first fought 
in Novara against Austria, and afterward in Rome against the 
papal troops. Having been taken prisoner, as a close friend 
of Mazzini, he was brought before an Austrian court-mar- 
tial in Mantua. While many of his friends were condemned 
to the gallows, he was sentenced to 18 years imprisonment 
at Thereisenstadt and Josephstadt but an amnesty of 1856 set 
him free. 

When Lombardy was freed from Austrian domination, 
Finzi was appointed royal commissary for the province of 
Mantua. He became the confidante of Giuseppe Garibaldi 
and was entrusted with the funds for the expedition to Sicily. 
The voluntary contributions not being sufficient, Finzi ap- 
pealed to Count Camillo Benso di Cavour for more funding. 
Cavour supplied him with funds from the state treasury, un- 
der the strictest secrecy. Cavour urged Finzi to revolutionize 
Naples while Garibaldi was in Sicily. Accordingly, Finzi made 
his way there with others but had little success. He neverthe- 
less paved the way for Garibaldi s entry later. Ill health com- 
pelled Finzi to resign the office of director general of public 
safety for the southern provinces, to which he had been ap- 
pointed. He sometimes mediated between Garibaldi and Ca- 
vour, when their relations became strained. For about 25 years 
— from 1860 on — Finzi was a member of the Lower House, and 
highly esteemed by all parties. He was a man of unflagging 
energy but was not an orator. On June 7, 1886, he was made a 
senator, but died shortly thereafter. 


FINZI-NORSA CONTROVERSY, Italian Jewish cause cé- 
lébre in the early part of the 16" century. Immanuel Norsa 
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of Ferrara, reputed to be the second wealthiest Jew in Italy, 
was partner in a loan bank with Abraham Raphael Finzi of 
Bologna, who had suffered serious reverses in his other busi- 
ness interests. Although relations between the two men were 
strengthened by marriages between their children, it was still 
charged by Finzi’s friends that directly or indirectly, Norsa 
had caused Finzi the loss of 5,000 gold florins. Since his part- 
nership with Norsa was Finzi’s only asset, he was compelled 
to dispose of it to satisfy his creditors. The wealthy Samuel da 
Pisa, Norsa’s brother-in-law, agreed to buy out Finzi’s share. 
However, due to Norsa’s opposition, he reneged on the pro- 
posed transaction. 

The creditors continued to press Finzi, who realized that 
Norsa would thwart any advantageous sale; Finzi was forced to 
accede to Norsa’s conditions and let him have all the partner- 
ship rights at his own price. It is claimed that Norsa paid him 
only one-sixth the actual value. However, before Finzi went 
to Ravenna to conclude the sale, he made a modaah (“decla- 
ration”) at Bologna before witnesses, on February 28, 1507, 
that he was only selling to Norsa under duress, and that all 
the statements he would make to Norsa to the effect that the 
sale was carried out with good will and without compulsion 
were in consequence null and void. He also retained all rights 
to sue his former partner in court at a more opportune time. 
About 12 years later, this document was submitted to a court 
of three rabbinical judges in Bologna. Finzi brought five wit- 
nesses to prove the power of Norsa in Ferrara and the impos- 
sibility of getting judgment against him in the latter’s home 
town. The court granted him a change of venue and decided 
that the case should be tried before an impartial court outside 
Ferrara. Norsa refused to abide by this decision and insisted 
upon having the litigation in his city. 

A vehement and vituperative controversy soon ensued 
solely on the validity of venue granted to Finzi. Norsa was 
supported by his local rabbis, particularly David Pizzighet- 
tone and by Abraham *Minz; Finzi was supported by almost 
all the Italian rabbinate, including Bendit Axelrod b. Eleazar, 
the head of the Venetian rabbinate, Israel b. Jehiel Isserlein of 
Rome, and Jehiel Trabotto b. Azriel of Pesaro. Above all, the 
famed Jacob *Pollak of Poland backed Finzi and finally ex- 
communicated Abraham Minz for his role in aggravating the 
controversy. Finally, Norsa had to yield and appeared before 
an outside impartial court. No record of the decision reached 
on the monetary issue has been preserved. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Marx, in: Abhandlungen ... Hirsch Perez 


Chajes (1933), 149-93 (Eng.). 
[Aaron Rothkoff] 


FIOGHI (Fiocchi), FABIANO (16 century), Roman Catho- 
lic theologian. Born a Jew in Monte Salvino, Fioghi was bap- 
tized in Rome, where he was active as teacher and catechist of 
the Jewish candidates for conversion at the House of *Catechu- 
mens, Fioghi published a missionary tract in Italian, entitled 
Dialogo fra il Cathecumino et il Padre catechizante... (Rome, 
1582); a second edition, Introduttione alla Fede fatta in forma 
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di Dialogo, appeared in Rome in 1628. Even 200 years later 
R. Joshua Benzion *Segre attacked the anti-Jewish introduc- 
tory and concluding poems of this book. A Hebrew poem by 
Fioghi, addressed to Pope Gregory x11, is to be found in the 
Vatican Library, together with a Latin translation. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wolf, Bibliotheca, 4 (1733), 948; M. Soave, 
in: Vessillo Israelitico, 29 (1881), 270; Vogelstein-Rieger, 2 (1896), 285; 
G. Sacerdote, in: REJ, 30 (1895), 267; M. Steinschneider, in: MGwJ, 43 
(1899), 36; T. Weikart, in: ZHB, 5 (1901), 28 n. 4. 


[Jefim (Hayyim) Schirmann] 


FIORENTINO, SALOMONE (1743-1815), Italian poet. Fio- 
rentino was born at Monte San Savino, a village in Tuscany 
where the Jewish presence went back at least to 1421. Son of a 
merchant, he studied traditional Jewish subjects in Siena, at- 
tending at the same time - as an external student - a Catholic 
school, where he distinguished himself. He had a shop selling 
cloth in Cortona and read Italian poetry and works of phi- 
losophy intensively. Starting to compose verse, he kept up a 
correspondence with outstanding Italian poets like Metasta- 
sio, Cesarotti, Monti, and Alfieri. The premature death of his 
beloved wife in 1789 was a turning point both in his private 
life and in his literary career; the three elegies he composed 
on this occasion won him a certain celebrity, so that Fioren- 
tino was admitted to the important Accademia Fiorentina 
and named by the Grand Duke of Tuscany “poet laureate” In 
1799, during the French occupation, the violence of the pop- 
ulace against the Jews (seen as Allies of the “heretic” French) 
forced Fiorentino, like many of his coreligionists, to leave his 
small villages and live in Siena, then in Florence; as a conse- 
quence of the riots, he lost all his property in Cortona and 
Monte San Savino. From 1800 to 1815, with the return of the 
French army, he could devote himself to literary activity and 
wrote moral poems, epithalamiums, poems in praise of the 
Habsburg emperors, as well as an Italian translation of the Se- 
phardi prayer book of Livorno (Leghorn). His collected po- 
ems were printed several times. From 1801 to 1808, Fioren- 
tino lived in Livorno, earning his living as a teacher of Italian 
in the local Jewish community; from 1808 to 1815, stricken by 
paralysis, he lived again in Florence, where he died. His po- 
etry, though belonging to the Italian literary tradition, shows 
many Jewish elements: biblical references, a deep religiosity 
drawn from Jewish sources, even the centrality of family af- 
fection that had no poetical importance at the time. Fioren- 
tino probably influenced the Italian poet Giacomo Leopardi, 
who inserted two of his elegies in his important anthology 
Crestomazia italiana. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: O. De Montel, Sulla vita e sulle opere di Sa- 
lomone Fiorentino (1852); A.S. Toaff, in RMI, 15 (1949), 195-215; R.G. 
Salvadori, in: Gli ebrei a Monte San Savino (1994), 93-101; G. Milan, 
in: Dizionario biografico degli italiani, vol. 48 (1997), 160-62. 

[Alessandro Guetta (274 ed.)] 


FIQH, the science of Islamic law. In the course of the eighth 
century, the term, which originally meant “knowledge” or “un- 
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derstanding;’ took on the meaning of Islamic jurisprudence 
on its two levels: certain knowledge, transmitted by the text of 
the Koran or a tradition relating to the Prophet (sunna); and 
legal conclusions derived by legal reasoning. The purpose of 
legal reasoning (ray), generally through analogy (qiyas), is to 
determine the ratio legis (motivation) for a legal rule. Con- 
sensus (ijmd’), the fourth source of Islamic law (after Koran, 
sunna, and giyds), purports to ensure the truth of a rule or 
conclusion derived from textual sources. Those lawyers who 
deal with figh are known as fuqaha. 

While sharica is a general term for the totality of instruc- 
tions and regulations in Islamic law, fiqgh concentrates more 
on the legal aspect, though it too encompasses all areas of hu- 
man behavior, religious as well as both private and public law. 
Accordingly, Islamic law recognizes five religious-ethical cat- 
egories of human behavior (al-ahakam al-khamsa), ranging 
from obligatory (fard) to forbidden (haaram), with three in- 
termediate categories: recommended (mandub), reprehensible 
(makrih), and indifferent (and permitted; mubaha). Parallel to 
this scale of religious-ethical qualifications is a scale of legal, 
rather than religious, validity of an action. While in theory the 
rules of fiqgh, known as branches (furiic), are derived from the 
sources of Islamic law (usial-fiqh) by the methodology pre- 
scribed in the usalal-fiqh literature, some such rules actually 
stem from the customary law of pre-Islamic times (jahiliyya) 
or the influence of other legal systems (Persian, Greek, Roman, 
Byzantine) or religions (Judaism, Christianity), whose full im- 
pact on Islamic law and its development have yet to be fully 
determined. Islamic law assimilated such influences in vari- 
ous ways, but not by way of custom (curf, cada), which Islamic 
law in its initial phase did not recognize as an independent 
source of law; such recognition came at a later phase in the 
development of Islamic law. 

One of the most salient characteristics of figh is its de- 
velopment by religious scholars (fuqaha, culama) rather than 
judges. This at times led to divergences between theory and 
reality, with which the fuqahd had to deal by the application 
of, inter alia, legal devices and evasions (hiyal), as well as other 
legal principles, such as istihsan (discretionary decisions), or 
istislah (consideration of the public interest). In some cases a 
special legal effort (ijtihad) was necessary to rule the law on 
the basis of the roots of the law, frequently by means of le- 
gal pronouncements (fatawa, sing. fatwa) by high-ranking 
lawyers (mufti) - a phenomenon characteristic of the casu- 
istic nature of Islamic law. In the mid-eighth century (758), 
‘Abdullah ibn al-Mugqaffa‘ proposed to the Caliph Al-Manstr 
to draw up a codification of Islamic law, but his plan never 
came to fruition. 

The legal oeuvre of the fiqh began to develop in the sec- 
ond half of the eighth century, beginning with the fiqh lit- 
erature in all its variety, soon followed by the usil al-fiqh 
literature. In addition to treatises devoted to detailed descrip- 
tions of specific areas of law, ranging from cabddat (ritual) to 
mucamalat (pecuniary transactions), other literary genres of 
figh literature included works on differences between jurists 
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and schools (ikhtilaf), which were a constant feature of Is- 
lamic law from its beginnings; legal formularies (shuriit); and 
works on legal devices (hiyal). The earliest work of usil al-fiqh 
was the Risdla (that is, “epistle”) of Idris Shafi‘i (820), gener- 
ally considered the founder of Muslim legal theory, which de- 
fined its terms and set its limits against the background of a 
controversy that broke out in the early Middle Ages between 
two currents of opinion: supporters of legal tradition (ahl al- 
hadith) and supporters of legal reasoning (ahl al-ra’y). The first 
work of fiqh was the Muwatta’ (“paved path”) of Malik b. Anas. 
In parallel to the official system of Islamic law, a secondary 
system of criminal law, known as al-nazar fi'l-mazalim (“in- 
vestigation of complaints”) developed as an alternative to the 
rigid system of evidence and procedure of official Islamic 
law. 

Islamic law recognizes the existence of different opin- 
ions, granting them equal status. Accordingly, several differ- 
ent legal schools emerged in the main centers of Islamic law: 
Medina, Kufa, and Syria. Through the second half of the ninth 
century and the early tenth century, these ultimately became 
the main legal schools (madhhab), each named for prominent 
early scholars of the law: The Hanafi school, after Abt Hanafa 
(767); the Maliki school, after Malik b. Anas (795); the Shafi‘ 
school, after Muhammad ibn Idris al-Shafil (820); and the 
Hanbali school, after Ahmad ibn Hanbal (855). A few other 
schools were formed but did not survive. Some of the differ- 
ences between these schools reflect the legal traditions of a 
specific locality and time as well as prevailing social conditions 
(mainly the Maliki and Hanafi schools); others reflect a differ- 
ent attitude to the sources of law or to other legal principles. 
Each school created its own figh literature and summarized 
its legal outlook in a work known as Mukhtasar (“compen- 
dium”). Each school dominated a certain geographical region 
of the Muslim world. There may have been some connection 
between the formation of the schools and the anthologiza- 
tion of hadiths (the documentation of the sunna) and devel- 
opment of the science of hadith criticism, since the two devel- 
opments are related in subject matter and contiguous in time: 
The anthologies were drawn up during the ninth century, and 
soon after them came the consolidation of the schools. Prob- 
ably also the transition from ijtihdd (legal struggle or effort) 
to taqlid is related to the appearance of the schools, since the 
taqlid (reliance on legal tradition) expresses loyalty to the le- 
gal heritage of a particular school and its leader. The evolu- 
tion of legal terminology may also have been influenced by 
the emergence of the schools, since it expressed a certain hi- 
erarchy of opinions and in a way functioned as a substitute 
for legal decision rules, which Islamic law lacks. Common to 
the schools was their acceptance of the legal theory of usal al- 
figh, but this did not prevent the schisms of the seventh cen- 
tury, when the Shi‘a split from the Sunna and the Khawarij 
seceded from mainstream Islam. 

Muslim recognition of legal pluralism and the equal sta- 
tus accorded the legal schools created a degree of flexibility in 
Islamic law; thus, litigants were even permitted to shift from 
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one school to another in a court composed of judges repre- 
senting the four schools, and a judge could appeal to the ruling 
of a school other than his own. In modern times, Islam per- 
mits legislators to combine doctrines of more than one school 
in relation to specific clauses of the law (takhayyur), mainly 
in the context of protection of women’s rights; this phenom- 
enon blurs differences between the schools and promotes the 
unification of Islamic law. 

Some characteristics of fiqh influenced Jewish law dur- 
ing and after the period of the geonim, in such areas as literary 
creativity, borrowing of legal terminology, and assimilation of 
legal principles and sometimes even of specific laws. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: “Fikh;” in: EIS”, 2 (1965), 886-91 (includes 
bibliography); I. Goldziher, Introduction to Islamic Theology and Law 
(1981), 31-66; W.B. Hallaq, A History of Islamic Legal Theories (1977); 
J. Schacht, An Introduction to Islamic Law (1964), 57-85. 


[Gideon Libson (24 ed.)] 


FIRE (Heb. Wx). 

In the Bible 

Once humans discovered that fire could be maintained and 
exploited for their needs, it became one of their most impor- 
tant assets. Fire was used for light, warmth, cooking, roast- 
ing, baking, in waging war, and in various crafts, for sending 
messages, and for ritual purposes. Greek myth relates that 
fire was originally restricted to the gods before it was stolen 
by Prometheus and given to humans. Fire is one of the cen- 
tral elements of theophany. At the covenant with Abraham “a 
smoking oven and a flaming torch,” representing the divine 
presence passed between the halves of the animals (Gen. 15:17). 
God appeared to Moses from the burning bush (Ex. 3:2); He 
went before Israel in a pillar of fire to guide them by night on 
their way out of Egypt (Ex. 13:21-22; 14:24; Num. 9:15-16 et 
al.); on the occasion of the giving of the Tablets of the Law, 
Mount Sinai is described as being covered in smoke, “for the 
Lord had come down upon it in fire” (Ex. 19:18). In Deuter- 
onomy 9:3 Yahweh is described as “consuming fire.” Yahweh 
breaths smoke, flames, and fire (11 Sam. 22:9 [= Ps. 18:9]; Isa. 
30:27, 33; 65:5). In cultic practice special importance was at- 
tributed to fire as a means of purification and cleansing: “any 
article that can withstand fire-these you shall pass through fire 
and they shall be clean” (Num. 31:23). Fire was used in several 
ways in worship: (1) a fire was lit daily in the temple (Ex. 27:20; 
Lev. 24:2; (2) a perpetual fire for burning sacrifices was main- 
tained on the altar (Lev. 6:5, 6); (3) a fire was used for roast- 
ing sacrifices for human consumption; (4) a fire for burning 
incense was placed so that the smoke diffused throughout the 
shrine (Ex. 29:18; Lev. 16:13; et al.; see *Sacrifice). The power 
of fire both as a positive and destructive force is expressed in 
the poetic portions of the Bible: “and you call on the name 
of your god and I will call on the name of the Lord, and the 
God who answers by fire He is the God” (1 Kings 18:24). God 
punishes the wicked by sending down fire from heaven: “the 
Lord rained upon Sodom and Gomorrah sulfurous fire from 
the Lord out of heaven” (Gen. 19:24). Fire is also an expression 
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of great anger: “for a fire has flared in my wrath and burned to 
the bottom of Sheol, has consumed the earth and its increase, 
eaten down to the base of the hills” (Deut. 32:22). 


[Ze'ev Yeivin / S. David Sperling (2"4 ed.)] 


In Talmudic Literature 

Fire figures prominently both in the halakhah and the aggadah. 
In the former it occupies a central place in civil law as one of 
the four tortfeasors, the four principal categories of damage 
(see *Avot Nezikin). It also occupies a special role with regard 
to the Sabbath; although kindling a fire is one of the main 39 
categories of work forbidden on the Sabbath (Shab. 7:2), it 
is also specifically mentioned as a separate prohibition: “Ye 
shall kindle no fire throughout your habitations on the Sab- 
bath day” (Ex. 35:3). There is a difference of opinion in the 
Talmud as to the reason for this distinctive mention. Accord- 
ing to one opinion the reason is to make this particular pro- 
hibition a mere negative commandment, incurring the pun- 
ishment of flogging, whereas violation of the others invokes 
karet. According to the other opinion it is specifically men- 
tioned to establish the rule that a person is liable separately for 
each and every infringement of the prohibitions of the Sabbath 
(Shab. 70a). The rabbis, in contradistinction to the Sadducees 
(and later the Karaites) interpreted the verse to apply only to 
the actual kindling of a fire on the Sabbath but not to its ex- 
istence. Therefore a fire lit before the Sabbath is permitted to 
continue to burn on that day (if no fuel is added during the 
day), permitting the distinctive feature of the home celebra- 
tions of Sabbath, the Sabbath lights on the table. This fire, ac- 
cording to some opinions, could be used to keep pre-cooked 
food warm on the Sabbath, and according to other opinions, 
it could also be used to allow partially cooked foods to con- 
tinue cooking by themselves on the Sabbath itself. Among the 
forms of work forbidden on Sabbath and permitted on festi- 
vals, lighting a fire is one of only two such forms (along with 
carrying) which is permitted even if one does not use the fire 
to prepare food, in line with the principle that “once it was 
permitted for the need [of cooking] it was permitted when 
there is no such need” (Bezah 12b). 

Fire is extensively referred to in the aggadah. Accord- 
ing to one account it was created on the second day of cre- 
ation (PdRE 4) but according to another, it was created after 
the conclusion of the Sabbath, by Adam through the friction 
of two stones (Pes. 54a; TJ, Ber. 8:6, 12b). The fire of the altar 
came down from heaven (cf. Yoma 21b) and remained burning 
from the time of Moses until it was transferred to the Temple 
of Solomon (Zev. 61b), and it continued to burn until the reign 
of Manasseh (Yalkut, Kings 187). On the other hand the fire in 
the Second Temple was human fire (Yoma loc. cit.); neverthe- 
less that fire was never extinguished by the rain. The “strange 
fire” which Nadab and Abihu, the sons of Aaron, offered up 
on the altar (Lev. 10:1) was “common” or human fire (Num. 
R. 2:23). Indeed, all that which is regarded as coming directly 
from God is said to have been given in fire. The Torah was 
given in a frame of white fire and the letters were engraved in 
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black fire (TJ, Shek. 6:1, 48d). When God told Moses to insti- 
tute the half-shekel, He showed him “a coin of fire” (ibid., 1:6, 
46b). Simultaneously with earthly fire was created the fire of 
Gehinnom, and earthly fire is one-sixtieth of that fire (Ber. 
57b). Out of primordial fire was created light: “The fire became 
pregnant and gave birth to light” (Ex. R. 15:22). 

Six kinds of fire are enumerated (Yoma 21b) and some 
such division is responsible for the formula of the blessing over 
light at the *Havdalah ceremony. According to the school of 
Shammai the formula should be, “Who created the light of 
the fire.” The school of Hillel, however, maintained that since 
there are many colors of fire, it was necessary to say, “Who 
created the lights of fire” in the plural (Ber. 52a) and the hala- 
khah was established accordingly. The rabbis accepted the 
legend that the salamander was created out of fire (Hag. 27a; 
Tanh. Va-Yeshev 3, Ex. R. 15:28) and that its blood protected a 
person from the ill effects of fire. Fire beacons placed on the 
mountaintops were used to announce the arrival of the New 
Moon (RH 2:2-4). 

[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Muehsam, Das Feuer in Bibel und Talmud 
(1869); E.B. Tylor, Researches into the Early History of Mankind (1878), 
index; Y. Yadin, The Art of Warfare in Biblical Lands (1963), passim. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Watson, in: DDD, 331-32. 


FIRKOVICH, ABRAHAM (Even Reshef; 1787-1874), Kara- 
ite public figure in Eastern Europe. Firkovich was born in 
Luck (Lutsk), Poland. After his marriage in 1808 he worked 
as a miller. In 1813 he began to study Torah with the Karaite 
scholar Morekhai *Sultanski. In 1822 he moved from Lutsk 
to Evpatoria (Crimea) and was appointed hazzan of the lo- 
cal community. In 1825 he submitted a memorandum to the 
Russian government in which he suggested resettling Rabban- 
ite Jews from the border areas in order to prevent them from 
smuggling and force them into agriculture. 

In 1830 the Karaite hakham Simhah *Babovich hired 
him as a tutor for his children and as his secretary to accom- 
pany him in his pilgrimage to the Land of Israel. During their 
visit to Jerusalem, Hebron, and Cairo Firkovich bought and 
copied many ancient books. In 1831-32 he moved to Istanbul, 
where he served as hazzan, shohet, and melammed. Following 
a conflict with the community there he returned to Evpatoria 
(Gozlow), where he organized a society for the publication of 
Karaite books. In 1834 he was appointed head of the Karaite 
publishing house there and published his biting anti-rabbinic 
book Hotam Tokhnit, accusing Rabbanites of crucifying Jesus 
and killing *Anan ben David. 

In 1839 M. Vorontsov, the governor general of the Nov- 
orossya region and the Crimea, addressed a series of six ques- 
tions to Babovich, who had become head of the Karaite Spiri- 
tual Council. These dealt with the origins of the Karaites and 
the time of their settlement in the Crimea, their character 
traits, occupations, important personalities, historical sources 
about their origins, time of their separation from the Rab- 
banites, and the differences between them. Babovich then 
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recommended Firkovich investigate these questions and the 
latter initiated his archaeological and other expeditions in the 
Crimea and the Caucasus, uncovering ancient tombstones and 
manuscripts in order to produce an account of Karaite his- 
tory. His main work, Avnei Zikkaron (1872) describes his trav- 
els and contains a collection of tombstone inscriptions with 
several pictures of these tombstones appended. In the course 
of his work Firkovich created a new concept of the origins of 
the Crimean Karaites, according to which they settled in the 
Crimea in 6 B.c.E.; therefore they could not share the respon- 
sibility for the crucifixion of Jesus. Firkovich wished to con- 
vince the authorities that the Karaites were a separate nation 
which differed historically, culturally, and anthropologically 
from the Rabbanites. He was the first Karaite author to apply a 
“scientific” research methodology to ameliorate the legal status 
of his congregation. To substantiate his claims Firkovich fabri- 
cated colophons and falsified some of the tombstone inscrip- 
tions. He changed the real dates on the tombs to earlier ones. 
He also “invented” some great figures of Karaite history, such 
as Isaac Sangari (identified in a late medieval source as the 
sage (“haver”) who in Judah *Halevi’s account in the Kuzari 
converted the king of the *Khazars to Judaism). In Firkovich’s 
version, Sangari converted the Khazars to the Karaite version 
of Judaism and died in Chufut-Qaleh. 

Yet within a year of Firkovich’s death, a controversy raged 
over the authenticity of the Firkovich material. Such promi- 
nent scholars as A. Harkavy, H. Strack, PF. Frankl, and A. 
Kunik claimed that Firkovich’s collections abounded in forger- 
ies and fabrications. Even D. Chwolson, his most sympathetic 
critic, had to admit the general unreliability of Firkovich’s 
manuscripts. Nevertheless, the manuscripts that he amassed 
were used or published by several well-known scholars in their 
studies about the Karaites. (S. Pinsker’s Likkutei Kadmoniyot 
(1860) was based on Firkovich’s materials; Fuerst and Graetz 
also unhesitatingly used this material.) Discussions of the au- 
thenticity of his materials stimulated the development of Jew- 
ish studies in Russia and Western Europe. 

His manuscript collection is considered to be one of the 
most valuable collections of Hebrew manuscripts worldwide. 
Firkovich sold his first collection containing over a thousand 
Rabbanite, Karaite, and Samaritan manuscripts and Torah 
scrolls from the Crimea, Caucasus, and Middle East to the 
Imperial Library in St. Petersburg in 1862 and in 1870. His 
second collection, containing over 15,000 items, was sold af- 
ter his death (1876). Most items originated in the Genizah 
of the Karaite synagogue in Cairo, which Firkovich visited in 
1864. It is the largest collection of its kind in the world. These 
collections and his private archive, which are housed in the 
Russian National Library in St. Petersburg, were opened to 
researchers only after the breakup of the Soviet Union. Most 
of the material is available in microfilm at the Jewish National 
and University Library in Jerusalem. 

Firkovich had six sons and five daughters. He died in 
Chufut-Qaleh and was buried in the cemetery in the Je- 
hoshaphat valley. 
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[Haggai Ben-Shammai (24 ed.)] 


FIRSTBORN. 

In the Bible 

Primogeniture is a persistent and widespread institution 
whose legal, social, and religious features were reflected in 
the norms of ancient Israelite society. Biblical legislation gave 
the firstborn male a special status with respect to inheritance 
rights and certain cultic regulations, The latter, a part of a 
complex of cultic requirements, also applied to the first issue 
of the herds and the flocks, which, in the popular conscious- 
ness, were considered particularly desirable as sacrifices. Abel 
pleased God by offering Him firstlings of his flock (Gen. 4:4). 
The requirements of the cultic codes were based on the notion 
that the God of Israel had a claim on the first offspring of man 
and beast, which were to be devoted to Him in some manner. 
This notion also governed the prescriptions regarding the of- 
fering of the first fruits (see *First Fruits). 

In biblical Hebrew usage the term bekhor, “firstborn 
[male]; and its derivatives, are somewhat ambiguous. The 
characterization of the human bekhor as reshit on, “the first 
fruit of vigor” (Gen. 49:3; Deut. 21:17; cf. Ps. 78:51; 105:36), 
stresses the relation to the father and adumbrates the first- 
born’s status of principal heir and successor of his father as 
head of the family. At the same time, the specification that the 
bekhor be “the first issue of the womb” (peter rehem; Ex. 13:2, 
12, 15, etc.; cf. Num. 8:16), which reflects the religious signifi- 
cance of the first products of the procreative process in hu- 
man and animal life, stresses the biological link to the mother. 
Whereas it was usually possible to ascertain the paternity of 
human beings, this clearly did not hold true of animals, and 
there was never any attempt to base animal cultic regulations 
on considerations of specific paternity. 

Two rather distinct conceptions can be made out: a 
socio-legal one, which assigned exceptional status to the 
first male in the paternal line; and a cultic one which as- 
signed special status to the first male issue of the maternal line. 
The socio-legal conception was preserved in legislation gov- 
erning inheritance. In cultic legislation, the bekhor of the 
legal tradition was required - in order for the cultic regu- 
lations to apply — to be also the first issue of his mother’s 
womb. 

According to Deuteronomy 21:15-17, a father was obliged 
to acknowledge his firstborn son as his principal heir, and to 
grant him a double portion of his estate as inheritance. (Pi- 
shenayim means “two-thirds” [see Zech. 13:8], but the inten- 
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tion of the text is that the firstborn shall get whatever fraction 
a double portion may come to; in the case posited in the text, 
where there are only two sons, it is two-thirds, but where there 
are three sons, it is one-half, and so on; cf. the correct inference 
drawn in BB 123a from I Chron. 5:1ff., which expressly terms 
Joseph's status as “firstborn” — Joseph received twice the por- 
tion of any of his brothers [Gen. 48:5, 22; ef. Rashbam to BB 
123a].) This obligation was to apply irrespective of the status 
of the son’s mother in a polygamous family. This inheritance 
right is termed mishpat ha-bekhorah, “the rule of the birth- 
right” (Deut. 21:17), and the legal process by which the first- 
born son was so designated is expressed by the verb yakkir 
“he shall acknowledge.” Undoubtedly the acknowledgment 
involved certain formal, legal acts which are not indicated in 
biblical literature. In a different context, God acknowledged 
Israel as his firstborn (Ex. 4:22; ef. Jer. 31:8). A son, address- 
ing his father, might also refer to his own status as firstborn 
son (Gen. 27:19, 32). 

It is evident from the composition of biblical genealo- 
gies that the status of bekhor was a pervasive feature of Isra- 
elite life. In many such lists there is a formula which specifies 
the status of the first-listed son. For example, Numbers 1:20: 
“The sons of Reuben, the firstborn of Israel, were...” (cf. e.g., 
Gen. 35:23; 36:15; Ex. 6:14, and frequently in the genealogies 
of 1 Chron.). Even in genealogies which do not specifically 
indicate the status of the first son listed, it is clear that he is 
the firstborn. There are suggestions in the Bible that primo- 
geniture carried certain duties and privileges in addition to 
the estate rights (see Gen. 27; 48:13; Judg. 8:20; 1 Chron. 26:10, 
etc.). The second in line was termed ha-mishneh (1 Sam. 17:13; 
11 Sam. 3:3; 1 Chron. 5:12). 

The status of the firstborn in royal succession is not 
clearly defined. The Israelite kings were often polygamous, and 
the relative status of several royal wives figured in determin- 
ing a succession, making the Deuteronomic law cited above 
appear more like an ideal than a reality so far as the king was 
concerned. A king might, for a variety of reasons, also be dis- 
posed to officially reject one of his sons, Accordingly, there 
were instances where the first in the royal line of succession 
did not, in fact, succeed his father. It is not known whether 
the firstborn in families of the high priests had a special status. 
From the exception noted in 1 Chronicles 26:10 it is inferable 
that the firstborn of a levitical clan was normally placed in 
charge of his brothers. There is some evidence that the first- 
born daughter (bekhirah) was customarily married off before 
her younger sisters (Gen. 29:16 ff.; 1 Sam. 18:17ff.). 

In the Genesis narrative one sees how primogeniture was 
disregarded in the clan of Abraham. The son most suited to 
carry on the line of Abraham - with its attendant responsi- 
bility for transmitting the clan’s unique religious belief - was 
acknowledged as the head of the family even if it meant pass- 
ing by the firstborn; indeed even if it entailed banishing him 
from the household (Isaac was preferred to Ishmael, ch. 21: 
Jacob to Esau, ch. 27). 

The terminology employed in Genesis, when compared 
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to that of Deuteronomy 21:17, is problematic, and allowance for 
a degree of inconsistency in technical usage must be made. In 
Genesis, Jacob contends with Esau over two matters: first, the 
bekhorah, which Jacob secured from Esau, who despised it, in 
exchange for a cooked meal (Gen. 25:29-34); and second, the 
berakhah (“blessing”) which Jacob secured by deceiving his 
elderly father into thinking that he was blessing Esau (Gen. 
27). Of the two terms, the berakhah counted for more, prob- 
ably because pronouncing the blessing was considered to be 
the act formally acknowledging the firstborn as the principal 
heir. Berakhah connotes both the blessing which is to be pro- 
nounced and the effects of the blessing, i.e., the wealth trans- 
mitted as inheritance. In Deuteronomy 21:17 the term bekho- 
rah refers specifically to the estate rights. 

Owing to his favored status, the firstborn was consid- 
ered the most desirable sacrifice to a deity where human sac- 
rifice was practiced. On the verge of a defeat, Mesha, king of 
Moab, sacrificed his eldest son and acknowledged successor 
(11 Kings 3:27). In a prophetic passage, the sacrifice of the first- 
born is singled out as that offering which might be supposed 
the most efficacious for expiation (Micah 6:7). The importance 
of the bekhor is dramatized in the saga of the ten plagues God 
inflicted upon the Egyptians, the last of which struck down 
their firstborn (e.g., Ex. 11:5; 12:12). This serves as the etiology 
of the legal-cultic requirement that the male firstborn of man 
and beast in Israel were to be devoted to God. The Lord ac- 
quired title to Israel’s firstborn, human and animal, by hav- 
ing spared them when he struck the firstborn of the Egyp- 
tians (Num. 3:13). 

The priestly tradition goes on to explain that the Levites, 
as a group, were devoted to cultic service in substitution for 
all the firstborn Israelites (Num. 3:12). This would seem to be 
the historicization of a situation that in fact obtained indepen- 
dently of the particular events surrounding the Exodus. The 
laws governing the redemption of the firstborn (Ex. 13:15; 34:19, 
Deut, 15:19) presumably derived from a cultic matrix. At one 
time firstborn sons were actually devoted to cultic service as 
temple slaves, Nazirites, and the like; subsequently other ar- 
rangements were made for supplying cultic personnel while 
the erstwhile sanctity of the firstborn was lifted through re- 
demption (cf. Lev. 27:1-8, and see below). This underlies the 
priestly traditions of the history of the levites and their selec- 
tion for cultic service. 

In the case of animals, male firstlings unfit for sacrificial 
use because they bore *blemishes or were of types considered 
impure could be redeemed by paying the assessed value of the 
animal, plus one-fifth (Lev, 27:26-27; cf. verses 9-13; Ex. 34:20; 
Deut. 15:19). The restriction of the requirement to male first- 
lings may reflect on economic consideration: very few males 
were needed for breeding purposes. This consideration may 
also figure in the predominance of male animals as sacrificial 
victims generally. Devoting firstlings to the cultic establish- 
ment served as a means of providing it with revenue (Num, 
18:15-18; compare Deut. 15:19-23). 

[Baruch A. Levine] 
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Redemption of the Firstborn 

Rabbinic sources discuss at length methods of exchange and 
redemption (Mishnah, Bekhorot and Temurah). Neither ko- 
hanim nor levites need redeem their firstborn (Bek. 2:1). 
However, the firstborn son of a marriage between a kohen 
and a woman forbidden to him (e.g., a divorcee) does not 
have priestly rank and must be redeemed (Sh. Ar., yD 305:19), 
although the father may, in this case, keep the redemption 
money himself (R. Asher to Bek. 47b). In all cases the crite- 
rion is primogeniture from the mother’s womb. A child is not 
regarded as a firstborn if his mother previously miscarried a 
fetus more than 40 days old (Sh. Ar., YD 305:23). Ordinary Jews 
whose wives are the daughters of kohanim or levites need not 
redeem their firstborn, but the son of a kohen’s daughter and a 
non-Jew must be redeemed because his mother has forfeited 
her status. The firstborn son of a levite's daughter born under 
the same circumstances does not need to be redeemed (Bek. 
47a). If there is a doubt regarding the primogeniture of a child, 
the child need not be redeemed (Sh. Ar., YD 305:22-25). The 
duty of redeeming the firstborn falls in the first instance upon 
the father. If he neglects to do so or if the child is an orphan, 
the son redeems himself when he reaches maturity (Kid. 29a). 
At one time a small medallion bearing the inscription ben bek- 
hor was hung around the neck of such a child (Isserles to Sh. 
Ar., YD 305:15). It later became customary, however, for either 
the rabbinical court (bet din) or one of the child’s male rela- 
tives to redeem him. 

The Bible fixes the redemption fee at five silver shekels 
(Num. 18:16), and the father may choose any kohen to perform 
the ceremony by paying him this sum (in medieval times two 
Reichsthaler, today five U.S. dollars). It must be given in coins, 
but not money equivalents, such as securities, shares, etc. (Sh. 
Ar., YD 305:4). Special “redemption coins” are now minted in 
Israel for this purpose by the Bank of Israel and distributed 
by the Israel Government Coins and Medals Corporation. 
The kohen may return the money to the child’s father (as did 
some rabbis in talmudic times, Bek. 51b), although the practice 
is condoned only when the father is very poor (Sh. Ar., TD, 
305:8). On the other hand, the choice of a poor kohen (so as 
simultaneously to fulfill the mitzvah of charity) is approved. 

The redemption ceremony (pidyon ha-ben) is held in 
the presence of the kohen and invited guests, and takes place 
on the 31° day after the birth. This is due to the fact that the 
child is not considered as fully viable until he survives the 
first 30 days of his life. Even if circumcision has not yet been 
performed (e.g., for health reasons), there should be no de- 
lay. Only if the 31st day is a Sabbath or festival is the ceremony 
postponed to the following weekday (ibid., 305:11). During the 
ceremony, the father presents his son, often on a specially em- 
bellished tray, to the kohen who asks him, in an ancient Ar- 
amaic formula, whether he wishes to redeem the child or to 
leave him to the kohen. In some sources the formula is given 
in Hebrew. The father, in reply, expresses the desire to keep 
his son, hands the redemption money to the kohen, and re- 
cites one benediction for the fulfillment of the commandment 
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of redemption, and another of thanksgiving (She-Heheyanu). 
The kohen, three times pronouncing “your son is redeemed,” 
returns the child to the father, This dialogue is purely sym- 
bolic. A declaration by the father that he prefers the money to 
the child would have no legal validity. Finally, the kohen re- 
cites a benediction over a cup of wine, pronounces the priestly 
blessing on the child, and joins the invited guests at a festive 
banquet (ibid. 305:10 and Isserles ad loc.). 

According to halakhah the biblical laws commanding 
the sacrifice of firstborn “clean” animals and the redemption 
of firstborn he-asses (Ex. 13:2,12-15; 34:19-20) should also be 
observed today. However, because of the suspension of the 
sacrificial system after the destruction of the Temple, the first- 
born clean animals have to be given to a kohen after they have 
attained the age of 30 days (for sheep or goats) or 50 days (for 
large cattle). He keeps them, without deriving any benefit from 
them, either until they die a natural death - when the carcass 
may be used - or until they suffer a blemish which would have 
made them unfit as a sacrifice - when they may be eaten or 
used for any other purpose (Tur and Sh. Ar., yD 313:20). It is, 
however, forbidden to inflict a blemish deliberately (Sh. Ar., 
YD 313. 1). A firstborn he-ass should be redeemed from the 
kohen by giving him a sheep or its equivalent value in money 
(Tur and Sh. Ar., yD 321). 


Fast of the Firstborn 

Fast of the Firstborn (Heb. 0°7132 n°1yn, taanit bekhorim), 
fast observed by primogenital males on the 14" of Nisan i.e., 
the day before *Passover. This traditional custom seems to 
stem from the desire to express gratitude for the saving of 
the firstborn Israelites during the tenth plague in Egypt (Ex. 
13:1ff.). According to talmudic sources (Soferim, ed. by M. 
Higger (1937), 21:1) the custom was already observed in mish- 
naic times. Another source mentions that R. Judah ha-Nasi 
fasted on this day; his fasting, however, is explained by some 
as a wish to stimulate his appetite for the mazzah (unleav- 
ened bread) at the seder meal (TJ, Pes. 10:1,37b and compare 
Soferim, loc. cit.). The fast became an accepted traditional cus- 
tom obliging all males whether firstborn to their father or only 
to their mother, and in some opinions even firstborn women, 
to fast (Sh. Ar., OH 470:1). Ifa child is too young to fast (under 
the age of 13), his father fasts instead of him; if the father is 
firstborn, the child’s mother fasts in lieu of the child (Isserles 
to OH 470:2). Should the first day of Passover be on a Sabbath, 
the fast is observed on the preceding Thursday; according to a 
more lenient ruling, it is suspended (ibid.). However, since one 
is permitted to break this fast in order to partake of a se’udat 
mitzvah (a meal accompanying a religious celebration, such 
as a circumcision) it was laid down that the celebration of the 
hadran constituted such a meal. The custom thus evolved to 
finish the study of a Talmud tractate on the morning before 
Passover, at which occasion a festive banquet is arranged in the 
synagogue, at which firstborns participate, and they need not 
therefore fast. Through this device, the Fast of the Firstborn is 
practically in desuetude (see * Fasting and Fastdays). 
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Legal Aspects Concerning the Firstborn 

DEFINITION OF PRIMOGENITURE. The sole difference in the 
status of the firstborn son as compared with that of his broth- 
ers is his right to a greater share in their father’s inheritance. 
This status is known as bekhor le-nahalah (firstborn or pri- 
mogeniture as to inheritance) and derives from the verse “he 
must acknowledge the firstborn the son of the unloved one, 
and allot to him a double portion of all he possesses; since he 
is the first fruit of his vigor, the birthright is his due” (Deut. 
21:15-17). The firstborn in this context is the first son born to 
the father, even if not so to the mother, since it is written, “the 
first fruits of his vigor” (Bek. 8:1 and see commentators). Even 
if such a son is born of a prohibited union, e.g., the son of a 
priest and a divorced woman, or a mamzer born as first son 
to his father — he is included, on the strength of the words “he 
must acknowledge the firstborn, the son of the unloved one” 
(Deut., loc. cit.), the term a “loved” or an “unloved” wife be- 
ing interpreted as relating only to the question whether the 
wife’s marriage was “loved” or “unloved,” ie., permitted or 
prohibited (Yev. 23a and see Rashi and Posekim ad loc.). The 
prerogative of the firstborn never extends to a daughter, not 
even in a case where she has a right of inheritance (Sif. Deut. 
215; see *Inheritance). A son born to a proselyte to Judaism, 
who had sons before he became a proselyte, does not enjoy 
the prerogative of a bekhor le-nahalah, since he is not “the first 
fruits of his vigor” (Yev. 62a; Bek. 47a; Posekim ad loc.); on the 
other hand, if an Israelite had a son by a non-Jewish woman 
and thereafter has a son by a Jewish woman, the latter son does 
enjoy the prerogative, since the former is called her, and not 
his, son (Maim. Yad, Nahalot 2:12). A first son who is born af- 
ter his father’s death, viz., if the mother gives birth to twins, is 
not considered a bekhor le-nahalah since it is written “he must 
acknowledge” (Deut. 21:17) and the father is no longer alive to 
do so (BB 142b; Rashbam and Posekim ad loc.). 


PROOF OF PRIMOGENITURE. In determining the fact of pri- 
mogeniture reliance is placed upon the statements of three 
persons — the midwife, the mother, and the father. That the 
midwife is relied upon immediately after the son’s birth (where 
twins are born) is derived from Genesis 38:28 (see TJ, Kid. 
4:2,65d); the mother is relied on during the first seven days 
after childbirth, since the father has not yet succeeded in “ac- 
cepting” or recognizing the child, as he does not pass out of 
his mother’s hands until the circumcision; thereafter the fa- 
ther’s determination is accepted at all times, since he “must 
acknowledge his son” - i.e., recognize the child as his firstborn 
son personally and before others. The father’s determination 
is relied upon even if he thereby assails the status of his other 
sons, as may happen if he acknowledges as his firstborn the 
youngest of several sons borne by his wife after they married 
each other - thus characterizing the other sons as mamzerim 
(Yev. 47a; Kid. 74a and Posekim ad Lec.; see also Mamzer). 
However, the father is not believed in this last-mentioned 
case if the disqualified son already has children of his own, as 
the disqualification would also affect their status - for which 
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purpose the law does not authorize reliance on his words 
(Yev. 47a and Posekim; Ozar ha-Posekim, EH, 1 (1955), 192, 
S€C. 4137). 


4TH BIRTHRIGHT PREROGATIVE. The firstborn is entitled 
to a “double portion,” that is, he takes twice the portion due 
to each of his brothers from their father’s inheritance. Thus if 
the father has left a firstborn and two other sons, the former 
takes one-half and the latter one-quarter each of the estate (BB 
122b-123a and Posekim). The prerogative does not extend to 
the mother’s estate (BB 111b, 122b and Codes). 

The firstborn takes a double portion only of the present 
and not of the contingent assets, i.e., only of the assets in the 
father’s possession at the time of his death and not such as 
were due to come into his possession thereafter. Thus, if the 
father predeceased any of his own legators, the father’s share in 
their estate passes through him to his own heirs, the firstborn 
taking only the share of an ordinary heir. This rule embraces 
debt still owing to the father at his death, even if under deed 
or bond, since the debt is considered an asset still to fall due 
and not yet in possession. If, however, the loan was secured 
by a pledge, or mortgage, the firstborn takes a double por- 
tion since in Jewish law the creditor acquires a right over the 
pledged property (Git. 37a) and a loan thus secured is there- 
fore considered as an asset in possession (see generally Bek. 
51b-52a; BB 125b; commentators and Posekim ad loc.). For the 
same reasons the firstborn does not take a double portion of 
improvements or increments from which the father’s estate 
has benefited after his death, except with regard to natural in- 
crements — as for instance in the case of a sapling which has 
become full-grown (ibid.). 


OBSERVANCE OF PREROGATIVE-PEREMPTORY ON THE 
FATHER. The above-mentioned underlying biblical injunc- 
tion precludes the father from depriving the firstborn of his 
particular right of inheritance. Consequently, any form of tes- 
tamentary disposition (see *Wills) by a father purporting to 
bequeath to the firstborn less than his prescribed double por- 
tion of the inheritance is null and void. This rule only applies, 
however, where the father has clearly adopted the language of 
a testator, since a father cannot change the laws of inheritance 
as such (Maim., Yad, Nahalot 6:1). Consequently, if the father 
has expressed himself in terms of making a gift, his disposi- 
tion will stand (although “the spirit of the sages takes no de- 
light therein,” BB 133b and see Posekim), since he may freely 
dispose of his assets by way of gift. Since the exercise of the 
birthright involves a corresponding greater liability for the 
debts of the estate, the firstborn may escape such additional 
liability by way of renouncing his prerogative before the divi- 
sion of the estate (BB 124a; Sh. Ar., HM 278:10). 


STATE OF ISRAEL LAW. The Law of Inheritance 5725 — 1965 
of the State of Israel does not include any prerogative of the 


firstborn. 
[Ben-Zion (Benno) Schereschewsky] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.S. Hartom, in: EM, 2 (1954), 123-6 (incl. 
bibl.); I. Mendelsohn, in: BAsoR, 156 (1959), 38-40; Redemption of the 
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Firstborn: Eisenstein, Dinim, 43-4, 333-4; H. Schauss, The Lifetime of 
a Jew (1950), 18, 29, 48-50; N. Gottlieb, A Jewish Child Is Born (1960); 
Fast:, Das mosaisch-talmudische Erbrecht (1890), 12-14, nos. 16-20; R. 
Kirsch, Der Erstgeborene nach mosaisch-talmudischem Recht, 1 (1901); 
Gulak, Yesodei, 3 (1922), 10, 74-76, 78, 84f., 102, 131; Herzog, Instit, 
1 (1936), 503 ET, 1 (1951°), 4f. 3 (1951), 276-83; 11 (1965), 37-39; B.-Z. 
Schereschewsky, Dinei Mishpahah (19677), 353-8. ADD BIBLIOGRA- 
puy: Elon, Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri (1988), 1, 110, 112, 279, 770, III, 1413; 
Idem., Jewish Law (1994), I, 12.4, 126, 329, 11, 948, IV, 1683. 


FIRST FRUITS, that portion of the fruits of each year’s har- 
vest that following the biblical injunction was to be taken to 
the Temple in Jerusalem. 


In the Bible 

The Hebrew term bikkurim and related terms for the “first 
fruits” derive from the same root as bekhor, “firstborn (see 
*Firstborn). On the same general principle that the firstborn 
of man and beast belonged to the God of Israel and were to 
be devoted to Him, the first fruits, including the first grains to 
ripen each season, were to be brought as an offering to God. 
Every Israelite who possessed the means of agricultural pro- 
ductivity was under this obligation (Ex. 23:19; 34:26, Num. 
15:17-21; 18:12-13; Deut. 26:1-11). A frequent synonym for bik- 
kurim is reshit, “the first [fruits]? 

Deuteronomy 26:1-11 contains detailed procedures for 
the offering of the first fruits, including the text of a liturgical 
recitation incumbent upon any who offered their first fruits in 
the sanctuary. The manner of oblation prescribed in that pas- 
sage represents a distinctive mode, whereby the substances in- 
volved were not burnt on the altar but were merely displayed, 
and later assigned to the priests as part of their cultic income 
(cf. Num. 18:12-13; Deut. 18:3-5). On the other hand, Leviti- 
cus 2:14 speaks of minhat bikkurim, “a grain offering of first 
fruits,” prescribing that part of it be burnt on the altar. It would 
seem, therefore, that at least some of the grain brought as first 
fruits was disposed of in that manner, although the prescrip- 
tion of Leviticus may reflect the tendency to accommodate 
older forms of sacrifice to the particularly Israelite practice of 
the burnt offering. It is difficult to identify this minhah within 
the context of first fruit offerings. It has been identified with 
the “grain offering of fresh grain” (minhah hadashah) of Le- 
viticus 23:16; but that poses a problem, since the rule was that 
no leavened dough could be brought up on the altar, and the 
offering of fresh grain mentioned in that passage was to be 
baked from leavened dough. ‘The offerings of first fruits were 
both an individual obligation and a part of public festival cel- 
ebrations, particularly the celebration of *Shavuot, also called 
Hag ha-Bikkurim, “the first fruits festival” (Ex. 23:16; 34:22; 
Lev. 23:16-17; Num. 28:26). 

A sheaf of the new barley harvest (‘omer) was offered on 
the second day of the Passover festival (Lev. 23:10-11, 15-16). 
According to the Mishnah (Bik. 1:3, 6, 9), in Second Temple 
times the pilgrimage to the Temple for the purpose of offer- 
ing the first fruits could be undertaken anytime between 
Shavuot, in the late spring, and *Sukkot, in the fall (but see 
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below), but the festival of Shavuot was the first date for this 
offering. A rite notionally related to the offering of first fruits 
was the bringing of the fruit of trees during their fourth year 
of fruit bearing (Lev. 19:23-25). In both cases, an offering was 
required to release the fruit, as it were, for consumption by 
its owners. According to Leviticus 23:17, the offering of fresh 
grain was to be presented in the form of two loaves of baked, 
leavened bread. 

There are no specifications as to the amounts or percent- 
ages of seasonal yield required for the offering of first fruits, 
but there does exist, on the other hand, a text for the recita- 
tion which was to accompany the offering, in Deuteronomy 
26:5-10. A part of it has been incorporated in the Passover 
Haggadah. It consists of a review of Israel's early history, trac- 
ing Israelite origins to the pre-Egyptian period, and express- 
ing gratitude to God for the redemption from Egypt. It cul- 
minates in an acknowledgment that as an Israelite, the one 
reciting the declaration is thankful for having been brought to 
the rich Promised Land, in recognition of which he is offering 
the first fruits of the land as a sacrifice. Only a few such reci- 
tations are preserved in the Torah, another being designated 
for the bringing of a type of tithe (Deut. 26:13-15). 

Typologically, the offering of first fruits would seem to 
represent a very ancient practice, and yet it is not referred to 
in the historical books of the Bible, in descriptions of cultic 
activity, and most references are limited to the Pentateuch, 
post-Exilic literature and the Book of Ezekiel. The celebration 
mentioned in Judges 9:27, in connection with the grape har- 
vest, may be related to the offering of first fruits, and a pos- 
sible reference may be 1 Samuel 2:29. The Book of Proverbs 
(3:9) refers to the practice as a prerequisite to securing God’s 
material blessings. As noted above, certain problems remain 
in reconciling the codes of Leviticus and Deuteronomy, and 
generally speaking, the biblical evidence leaves some gaps in 
understanding precisely how the rites connected with the first 
fruits operated. 

[Baruch A. Levine] 
In Halakhah 
According to rabbinic interpretation the duty of bringing first 
fruits was confined to the seven distinct species growing in 
Erez Israel, i.e., wheat, barley, grapes, figs, pomegranates, olive 
oil, and dates (“honey”). The fruits were given to the priests 
after the donor had recited the confession (Deut. 26; 1-11) 
acknowledging God as the one who redeemed the Israelites 
from the Egyptian bondage, and expressing gratitude to God 
who brought them to the Promised Land. The bikkurim were 
brought between Shavuot (hence its designation as Hag ha- 
Bikkurim - “the first fruits festival”) and Sukkot. They could 
be brought as late as *Hanukkah, but after Sukkot no decla- 
ration was made. 

If the fruits were stolen or became unclean or unfit for 
consumption, others had to be brought. A proselyte also had 
to offer the first fruits but he did not recite the confession as he 
could not say “which the Lord swore unto our fathers to give 
us” (Deut. 26:3). An Israelite (i.e., one who was not a priest or 
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levite) was strictly forbidden to eat the first fruits; if he con- 
sumed them in error, a fifth of their worth in money had to 
be added as restitution (penalty). The Mishnah (Bik. 3:2-9) 
gives a vivid account of the first fruit offering ceremony in the 
period of the Second Temple. In the early morning hours, the 
people gathered in the open squares of the district towns and 
started their journey to Jerusalem, singing “Arise ye and let 
us go up to Zion, unto the Lord our God.” The people walked 
in procession headed by an ox whose horns were wreathed 
with gold and silver, and his head with olive branches. The pil- 
grims were accompanied by musicians playing the flute. Rich 
people took the first fruits in baskets of silver and gold, while 
the poor carried them in wicker baskets made of peeled wil- 
low branches (which they gave to the priests together with the 
first fruits). The baskets contained the choicest fruits and had 
pigeons perched on top; these were sacrificed at the Temple. 
At the outskirts of Jerusalem, the procession was met by the 
Temple prefects and treasurers, and the pilgrims were escorted 
amid the cheers of the populace to the Temple Mount. There 
the choir of the levites welcomed them with the chanting of 
Psalm 30. Originally, everyone who could recite the confes- 
sion did so by himself. However, in order not to shame those 
who did not know the text (and might, therefore, refrain from 
offering the first fruit) it was ordained that all people repeat 
the confession as it was read to them by the priest. 

Those who lived close to Jerusalem brought fresh fruit 
and those who lived far, dried fruits. The minimum quantity 
of first fruits that could be offered was Yo of the harvest. The 
first fruit had to be brought only from the harvest of the soil of 
historic *Erez Israel. According to rabbinic law, however, 
this included also sore parts of Transjordan and southern 
Syria. 

The first-fruit offering was accompanied by other shela- 
mim (“peace offerings”) and the pilgrims were bound, out 
of respect for the Temple, to stay in Jerusalem overnight be- 
fore returning to their villages (Deut. 16:7). Like all terumah 
(“heave offerings”), the first fruits were consumed by the 
priests. A priest in mourning for a relative was, however, for- 
bidden to eat them. With the destruction of the Temple, the 
duty of first-fruit offerings was suspended. The description of 
the first-fruit offering in the Mishnah Bikkurim is corrobo- 
rated by Philo (Spec. 2:215-222). 

In modern Israel, the kibbutzim hold bikkurim celebra- 
tions on Shavuot which are evocative of the ancient Temple 
ritual. The children participate in a procession in which agri- 
cultural products are carried and donations are made to the 
Jewish National Fund for land reclamation. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: IN BIBLE: E.S. Hartom, in: EM, 2 (1954), 
126-8, incl. bibl. IN HALAKHAH: Maim. Yad, Bikkurim 1-4; Eisen- 
stein, Dinim, s.v. Bikkurim; S. Safrai, Ha-Aliyyah la-Regel bi- Ymei ha- 
Bayit ha-Sheni (1965), 224-8; H. Schauss, The Jewish Festivals (1938), 
177-9. See also bibliography to *Shavuot. 


FIRT (Fuerth), JULIUS (1897-1979), Czech journalist and 
publisher. Born in Sestroun near Sedl¢any (Bohemia), he be- 
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came director of the Borovy and Lidové Noviny publishing 
houses in 1936 and during the 1920s and 1930s attended the 
Patecnici gatherings (see *Fischer, Otokar). He escaped from 
Czechoslovakia to England, where he worked for the Czecho- 
slovak government-in-exile. Back home, from 1945 to 1948 he 
served as a deputy in Parliament and was in charge of the Mel- 
antrich publishing house. During his second exile, after 19 48, 
he was director of Radio Free Europe in Munich. 

Firt became well known for his book Knihy a osudy 
(“Books and Fates”) published in exile and smuggled into 
Czechoslovakia, where it was published only in 1991. It pres- 
ents a picture of the spiritual and cultural atmosphere of Ma- 
saryk’s First Republic as well as a wealth of information about 
Czech writers, poets, and journalists such as Josef and Karel 
Capek, Ferdinand Peroutka, Karel *Pola¢ek, Ivan *Olbracht, 
Vitézslav Nezval, Karel Teige, Bedi'ich Fucik, the actor Hugo 
Haas, etc. Firt also contributed two articles about the role of 
Jews in the First Republic to Die Burg (1973-74; “The Castle”). 
His Zaznamy (1985; “Notes”) appeared posthumously describ- 
ing Czechoslovakia’s political situation in 1948 and his exile in 
London during World War 11. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Mikula%ek et al., Literatura s hvézdou Da- 
vidovou, vol. 1 (1998); Slovnik ceskych spisovateltt (1982). 


[Milos Pojar (2™4 ed.)] 


FIRUZ, Karaite family, probably of Persian origin, promi- 
nent from the 12" to 19‘ centuries. Its members were authors, 
physicians, poets, envoys, copyists, and bibliophiles. Approxi- 
mately 50 members of the family can be traced. They include: 
AL-SHAMS AL-KARIM IBN, head of the Karaites in Cairo 
in 1465 and court banker; and MOSES BEN ISAIAH, Karaite 
scholar active in Damascus, 1630-45. An engraver by profes- 
sion, Moses b. Isaiah is referred to as “Yerushalmi,’ indicat- 
ing that he had made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. Possibly he 
should be identified with Moses b. Isaiah Firtz, the hazzan in 
Damascus, a translator from Arabic into Hebrew, mentioned 
in the itinerary of the Karaite *Samuel b. David. His son DAN- 
IEL BEN MOSES, author and physician, active 1663-1700, wrote 
Kitab al-Murshid, an Arabic compendium of the Duties of the 
Heart of *Bahya b. Joseph ibn Paquda. Firtiz included in this 
a Karaite chain of tradition. He is probably the author of an 
Arabic introduction to the Karaite prayer book according 
to the Damascus rite published by Margoliouth. Poznanski 
listed Firtz’ liturgical poetry and also published his polemi- 
cal poems directed against *Shabbetai Zevi and *Nathan of 
Gaza. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Pinsker, Likkutei Kadmoniyyot (1860), 61, 
167-9 (second pagination); Steinschneider, Arab Lit, 158; G. Mar- 
goliouth, in: JQR, 18 (1905/06), 505-27; H. Hirschfeld, in: Jews’ Col- 
lege Jubilee Volume (1906), 81-100; S. Poznaniski, in: MGW], 57 (1913), 
44-58, 620; 60 (1916), 149-52; Mann, Texts, index. 


[Isaak Dov Ber Markon] 


FIRZOGERIN, Yiddish word for “foresayer” or “precentor”; 
also zogerke. It came to refer to the woman who led prayers 
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in the women's section of the synagogue. Since women were 
separated from men during worship, sometimes in a separate 
room, they needed a leader to help them follow the proper 
order of the service. This leader, reciting vernacular transla- 
tions, enabled less educated women, who did not know He- 
brew and often were illiterate, to pray in their own language. 
‘The firzogerin was probably not an official position in the Jew- 
ish community until late in the 16" century, and it was not 
firmly established as an East European institution until the 18 
century. However, there is evidence that women functioned 
in that capacity during medieval times, especially in Ger- 
many. According to a poetic eulogy written by her husband, 
*Eleazar ben Judah of Worms, in the late 12‘ century, *Dul- 
cea of Worms was said to know “the order of the morning and 
evening prayers.... In all the cities she taught women, enabling 
their pleasant intoning of songs.” The 13"*-century Richenza of 
Niirenberg is described in a contemporaneous martyrology 
book as a leader in the women’s synagogue, and the gravestone 
of Urania of Worms, a cantor’s daughter, calls her a prayer 
leader who “officiated before the women to whom she sang 
the hymnal portions.” In the 14" century, Guta bat Nathan was 
“... the important young woman who prayed for the women 
in her gentle prayers.” Ashkenazi Jews migrating into Italy 
in the 15" century may have brought this custom with them. 
Sixteenth-century documents describe Anna d’Arpino lead- 
ing women’s prayers in the synagogue in Rome on Saturdays 
and holidays, a job for which she was paid (although this was 
not always the case). The poet Deborah *Ascarelli, a Sephardi 
woman living in Rome, may also have been a prayer leader. 
She knew Hebrew and translated many parts of the Sephardi 
service into Italian, especially for women. 

As Jews moved into Eastern Europe, the female precentor 
became an accepted institution. Often, the firzogerin was the 
rabbi’s wife or daughter; she was likely to be the most learned 
woman in the community and often had some knowledge of 
Hebrew. Some later firzogerins wrote their own Yiddish trans- 
lations of the psalms and prayers, sometimes adding heart- 
felt appeals that related to women’s lives. Beginning in the 17" 
century, many of these prayers had kabbalistic overtones and 
some revealed a high level of Jewish scholarship. 

By the 18» century, a number of well-educated women 
were serving as firzogerins; some wrote petitionary prayers 
called tkhines for women to recite both in the synagogue and 
at home. The 18'+-century pseudonymous Sarah *Bas-Tovim 
was a prolific writer of tkhines. After her death male writers 
appropriated her name to ensure the popularity of their own 
vernacular prayers. The figure of the firzogerin or zogerke con- 
tinued into the 20" century; she is described in the anthropo- 
logical study of the shtetl, Life Is With People, as a woman who 
“unlike most of them, is able to read and understand Hebrew. 
She reads the prayers and they repeat it after her, following 
each syllable and intonation...” A few of these women prayer 
leaders immigrated to the United States in the large migration 
of Jews that began in the 1880s, but by the second half of the 
20' century, the firzogerin had disappeared in both Europe 
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and the Americas, made obsolete by the Sho’ah and an almost 
universal standard of literacy for women. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Taitz,, S. Henry and C. Tallan. The jps 
Guide to Jewish Women: 600 B.C.E.-1900 C.E. ( 2003), 77-78, 101; C. 
Weissler, Voices of the Matriarchs: Listening to the Prayers of Early 
Modern Jewish Women (1998); M. Zborowski and E. Herzog, Life 
Is with People: The Culture of the Shtetl (1974), 54; I. Zinberg, A His- 
tory of Jewish Literature, vol. 7, trans. and ed. Bernard Martin (1975), 


23, 249-59. 
ee [Emily Taitz (2"4 ed.)] 


FISCH, HAROLD (Aharon Harel Fisch; 1923-_ ), author and 
critic. Fisch was born in Birmingham, England, where his fa- 
ther was rabbi. He studied at the University of Sheffield and at 
Oxford and in 1947 was appointed lecturer in English at Leeds 
University. In 1957, he immigrated to Israel, where he was ap- 
pointed associate professor of English Literature and head of 
the English department at Bar-Ilan University. He became full 
professor in 1964 and served as rector of the university from 
1968 to 1971. He served as the Encyclopaedia Judaica depart- 
mental editor for English literature. His publications include 
The Dual Image: The Figure of the Jew in English and American 
Literature (1959, 1971”), Jerusalem and Albion: the Hebraic Fac- 
tor in Seventeenth-Century Literature (1964), Hamlet and the 
Word: The Covenant Pattern in Shakespeare (1971), S. Y. Agnon 
(1975), and The Zionist Revolution (1978). 

He has also translated a number of works, including the 
Jerusalem Bible (1969). Fisch has been prominent in the Land 
of Israel Movement (*Ha-Tenu’ah le-Ma/an Erez Israel ha-She- 
lemah). In 1971, he founded the Institute for Judaism and Con- 
temporary Thought, of which he is chairman. This institute 
holds an international colloquium each year and conducts 
study groups on aspects of contemporary Jewish experience. 


FISCHEL, ARNOLD (1830-1894), religious leader, histo- 
rian, and advocate for the American Jewish chaplaincy. Born 
in Holland, Fischel began his career in 1849 as a speaker on 
Hebrew literature in Brighton and Portsmouth, England. 
He published essays on such themes as “The Cosmogony of 
Moses” and “The Laws of Israel as Represented by the Greeks 
and Romans,’ and translated Maimonides’ Moreh Nevukhim 
(Guide for the Perplexed) from the Arabic original. In 1851, he 
was engaged as lecturer by the Old Hebrew Congregation of 
Liverpool. 

In 1856, Fischel accepted the invitation of Shearith Israel 
of New York City, the oldest Jewish congregation in America, 
to become its first permanent lecturer. He was welcomed by 
both the Orthodox and Reform press, and was active in the 
Hebrew Benevolent Society, Chevra Bikur Cholim VeKadesh, 
and Touro Literary Institute, among others. His synagogue 
sermons stressed Orthodox beliefs and praised the United 
States as a haven for Jewish freedom. In his Thanksgiving Day 
sermon of 1860, he supported the Union in the Civil War as 
more sympathetic to the Jews than the individual states. 

Fischel sought to give positive portrayals of Jewish his- 
tory to Christian audiences, commencing with his address on 
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the Holy Land to the American Geographical and Statistical 
Society in 1858. He established his reputation as a pioneering 
historian of American Jewry with his address on “the history 
of the Jews in America” at the New York Historical Society in 
1859 and again in 1861. He correctly authenticated Medieval 
Spanish Jewish coins discovered in Ohio in his 1861 talk at the 
American Ethnographical Society. 

In 1861, Congress had enacted a law requiring that all 
military chaplains be Christian ministers, and the first Jew to 
be elected a chaplain, Michael Allen, was forced to resign. As 
a challenge to the law, Fischel applied for a chaplaincy and 
was refused because of his religion. With the authorization 
of the (Orthodox) Board of Delegates of American Israelites, 
Fischel traveled to Washington, D.c., to lobby for a change 
in the law while serving as a civilian chaplain for Jewish sol- 
diers in the region. 

Fischel secured a meeting with President Lincoln on 
December 11, 1861, gained the president’s support, and pro- 
ceeded to lobby members of Congress. Christian views were 
divided between advocates of religious pluralism and Chris- 
tian fundamentalists. After a broad public debate, the law was 
amended by Congress in July 1862 to accept chaplains of all 
religious denominations. 

The Board of Delegates applied for a chaplaincy for 
Fischel, but the request was denied as unnecessary for the 
small number of Jewish soldiers in his region. Discouraged by 
this, and by a lack of support for other projects he envisioned 
on behalf of Jewish soldiers, Fischel returned permanently to 
Holland in 1864. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Waxman, “Arnold Fischel ‘Unsung Hero’ 
in American Israel, in: American Jewish Historical Quarterly, 60:4 
(June 1971), 325-43; B.W. Korn, American Jewry and the Civil War 
(1951); L.M. Berkowitz, “The Rabbi of the Potomac: Rev. Dr. Arnold 
Fischel 9’t? in: Torah Lives (1995); H. Grinstein, The Rise of the Jew- 
ish Community of New York (1945); D. and T. de Sola Pool, An Old 


Faith in the New World (1955). 
[Mark L. Smith (274 ed.)] 


FISCHEL, HARRY (1865-1948), U.S. businessman and phi- 
lanthropist. Fischel was born in Meretz, Russia, and emigrated 
in 1885 to the United States, settling in New York City. There he 
entered the construction and real estate business and built up 
a sizable company employing largely Jewish builders, to whom 
he granted both Saturday and Sunday as paid days off at a time 
when the six-day week was universal in the trade. Fischel also 
soon became involved in Jewish communal affairs, concen- 
trating on a number of institutions with which he remained 
associated in various capacities for the remainder of his life, 
particularly the Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society (after 1890), 
Beth Israel Hospital (after 1900), and the American Jewish 
Committee (after 1906). Shortly after the Balfour Declaration, 
he was active in the establishment of a number of development 
companies in Palestine. In 1932 he retired from business and 
devoted himself entirely to his philanthropic endeavors, which 
included the endowment of the Harry Fischel Foundation for 
Research in Talmud in Palestine (1933), and large donations 
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to Yeshiva University during the depression of the 1930s. His 
attempts to get the New York Sabbath laws to recognize Sat- 
urday as the official Jewish day of rest are recorded in the bi- 
ography of him by his son-in-law, Herbert Samuel *Goldstein, 
Forty Years of Struggle for a Principle (1928). Fischel died in 
Jerusalem, where he spent the final year of his life. 


FISCHEL, WALTER JOSEPH (1902-1973), scholar of Ori- 
ental Jewry. Fischel was born in Frankfurt on the Main. From 
1926 to 1945 he was a member of the faculty of Oriental stud- 
ies in the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, taking part in sev- 
eral expeditions to all countries of the Near and Middle East 
and India. From 1945 he was professor of Semitic languages 
and literature at the University of California, Berkeley. After 
his retirement in 1970 he was appointed professor of Jewish 
studies and history at the Santa Cruz campus of the Univer- 
sity of California. Fischel’s publications centered around two 
major research areas: medieval Islamic civilization and Jew- 
ish civilization. In the former field, his major publications 
include Ibn Khaldun and Tamerlane-Their Dramatic Meeting 
in Damascus in 1401 (1952), Ibn Khaldun in Egypt (1967), and 
Jews in the Economic and Political Life of Medieval Islam (1937; 
reissued with an essay as The Court Jew in the Islamic World, 
1969). He wrote on economic aspects of medieval Islam. In his 
research on Jewish civilization, he stressed the history and lit- 
erature of the Jewish Diaspora in the Orient, especially *Iraq, 
*Kurdistan, *Persia, *Afghanistan, *Bukhara, and *India. He 
discovered many significant documents in Dutch, Portuguese, 
and Indian archives. His works on Persia include The Bible in 
Persian Translation, Israel in Iran—A Survey of the Judeo-Per- 
sian Literature, and History of the Jews in Persia and Central 
Asia and Their Literature. On the Jews of India he wrote many 
monographs including a comprehensive work in Hebrew, Ha- 
Yehudim be-Hodu (1960). Fischel served as departmental edi- 
tor of the Encyclopaedia Judaica for the history of the Jews in 
Persia, Afghanistan, Central Asia, and India. 


FISCHELS, MEIR BEN EPHRAIM (also known as Meir 
Fischels; 1703-1769/70), rabbi and talmudist. He was born in 
Bunzlau, and was a descendant of Judah Leib b. Bezalel (“the 
Maharal”) of Prague and a contemporary of Ezekiel Landau. 
His father is mentioned under the name Ephraim b. Meir 
Bums (Bimes) Margolioth of Bunzlau. Meir Fischels served 
for 40 years as head of the bet din and the yeshivah in Prague 
until his death. Of his work nothing has remained apart from 
a few responsa collected by his son and by his contemporary 
Eleazar Fleckeles, all his manuscripts having been burnt in 
the great fire that swept Prague in 1754, except for his novel- 
lae on Bava Batra and Berakhot that were still extant in 1905. 
He was a signatory of the ruling given in 1754 of the Allufei 
ha-Kehillah (“leaders of the community”) with regard to the 
settlement of the disputes that arose in consequence of the 
conflagration. His name appears as Mayer Feischel Buntzl 
in the list of those who suffered loss through the fire. Ezekiel 
Landau refers to him as “enlightening me as well as halakhic 
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scholars” (responsa Noda bi-Yhudah, yp, no, 82), makes ap- 
preciative reference to his erudition and capacity (no. 72), and 
mentions his halakhic decisions (nos.81, 83, 89). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Lieben, Gal-Ed (1856), 55-56, no. 114 (Ger- 
man section); 60-61, no. 114 (Hebrew section); S.H. Lieben, in: JJLG, 
2. (1904), 329-30; 18 (1927), 193; S. Seeligmann, Catalog... hebraeischer 
und juedischer Buecher, Handschriften ... Nachgelassen von N.H. Van 
Biema (1904), xi-xiv; Ta-Shema, in: Ha-Sefer, 9 (1961), 47-49. 


[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


FISCHER, Czech family. MosEs (1759-1833), son of Meir 
*Fischels, was active in the *Haskalah movement in Prague. 
Fischer signed with Raphael *Joel a petition (1790) to allow 
Jews to serve in the army, stating that fulfillment of military 
service was more important than the meticulous observance 
of religious commandments. He corresponded with Moses 
*Mendelssohn on his commentary on the Pentateuch, among 
other subjects, and was a member of the *Gesellsehaft der 
jungen Hebraeer. Later he became Orthodox and from 1816 
served as rabbi in Vienna and as kashrut supervisor. In 1829 
he settled in Eisenstadt. 

Moses’ son MARCUS (Meir, Maier; 1788-1858) moved 
from Vienna to Prague around 1810 and became a clerk in the 
Bohemian Jewish tax administration. Influenced by Baruch 
and Ignaz *Jeiteles, Marcus began to write in both Hebrew and 
German on historical themes. In 1812 he published two parts 
ofa history of Rome in Hebrew, Korot Yemei Kedem (the pub- 
lished parts covering the period until the fifth century B.c.£.), 
which he stated could teach devotion to duty, heroism, and 
patriotism. In 1817 Fischer published in Hebrew a history of 
Moroccan Jewry between the seventh and the ninth centuries 
based on historical material written in several languages. 

Marcus falsified a manuscript, the so-called Ramshak 
or Wallerstein chronicle. He put German “translations” from 
the Aramaic and Yiddish sections that it allegedly contained 
at the disposal of Moses Wolf *Jeiteles who incorporated them 
in Zikkaron le-Yom Aharon (1828). These quotations show that 
there were good relations between Jews and gentiles during 
the *Hussite period, and attest to the existence of customs 
which the Prague maskilim were then intending to introduce. 
Fischer's falsification was apparently influenced by the na- 
scent Czech national ideologies, which led the Czech patriot 
priest Wenceslas Hanka around the same time to falsify old 
manuscripts in order to demonstrate the antiquity of Czech 
literature. Fischer also published the Historisches Taschenbuch 
fuer Israeliten und Israelitinnen (1811), as well as a collection of 
poems, and several articles in Sulamit. His writings reflect his 
sympathies for republicanism, his appreciation of *Joseph 11, 
and his opposition to the French Revolution. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Gastfreund, Die Wiener Rabbinen (1879), 
110-12; B. Wachstein, Grabinschriften ... Eisenstadt (1922), 217-20, 
Heb. part, 153 no. 713; S.H. Lieben, in: saayé, 1 (1929), 369-409; R. 
Kestenberg-Gladstein, Neuere Geschichte der Juden in den boehm- 
ischen Laendern, 1 (1969), index. 

[Meir Lamed] 
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FISCHER, ANNIE (1914-1995), Hungarian pianist. Born 
in Budapest, Fisher studied in the Liszt Academy of Music 
with Arnold Szekely and Dohnani, and made her début in 
1922, playing Beethoven's First Concerto. In 1922 she made 
her European début playing in Zurich. Fischer won the Franz 
Liszt international Competition in Budapest in 1933 with a 
mature and brilliant performance of Liszt’s B minor sonata. 
She embarked on an international career, interrupted by the 
war years, which she spent mainly in Sweden. She made her 
American début in 1961 and appeared at the Salzburg festival 
in 1964. Although she toured throughout the world as con- 
cert pianist and recitalist, she remained essentially a Euro- 
pean-based artist. 

In 1949, 1955, and 1965 Fischer received the Kossuth prize, 
Hungary’s highest cultural award. In 1965 she was made hon- 
orary professor at Budapest’s Academy of Music and in 1974 
received the Red Banner Order of Labor. Fischer established 
a reputation as a pianist of unique and visionary intensity. Her 
range of keyboard color was wide, from a tender crystal sound 
in Mozart, through a restrained and colorful Schumann, to a 
stormy and vigorous rendition of the Beethoven sonatas. As a 
profound pianist her interpretation was noble and intelligent, 
with a formidable command of structure. Fischer played mu- 
sic from Bach to Barték. Mozart, Beethoven, and Schumann 
were central to her repertory, but she could equally master 
Chopin, Schubert, and Brahms. Inspirational and unpredict- 
able, she made few recordings. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online; MGG’; A. Schiff and T. Vasary, 
Annie Fischer (2002); T. Vasary, “Memories of Annie Fischer,’ in: The 


Hungarian Quarterly (1995). 
[Naama Ramot (2"¢ ed.)] 


FISCHER, BERNARD (b. 1821), Austrian rabbi and author. 
Fischer was born in the village of Budikau, in Bohemia. He 
received his Ph.D. degree from the University of Prague in 
1850. Fischer served as the rabbi of various small congrega- 
tions in the district of Eger. He prepared new editions of Bux- 
torf's rabbinic lexicon (1873) and Wiener's Chaldaic grammar 
(1882). He also edited Bikkurei Ha-Ittim, an illustrated Hebrew 
monthly, in Leipzig in 1863. 


°FISCHER, CAROLUS (Karl; 1755-1844), Christian Hebra- 
ist. Fischer was librarian of Prague University and served as 
government-appointed censor of Hebrew books and transla- 
tor in Prague from 1788 (see *Censorship), the first layman 
to serve in this capacity. Fischer was on friendly terms with 
Eleazar *Fleckeles. His query about the validity of a Jew’s 
oath to a gentile appears in Fleckeles’ Teshuvah me-Ahavah 
(no. 26). He wrote notes to Moses *Landau’s Aramaic-Ger- 
man dictionary and an introduction to Leopold *Dukes’ Ger- 
man translation of Rashi’s commentary on the Pentateuch. 
In 1813 he submitted to the authorities a memorandum con- 
cerning the use of the term nokhri in talmudic literature; he 
left a summary of his opinions on Jewish problems based on 
his experiences in censorship (dated 1814). Fischer’s Gutmei- 
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nung ueber den Talmud der Hebraeer (completed in 1802) 
was published by Emanuel *Baumgarten in 1883 as a contri- 
bution to the *Bloch-*Rohling controversy over the Talmud. 
Two manuscript volumes mainly containing Fischer’s Hebrew 
correspondence with Eleazar Fleckeles, Bezalel *Ranschburg, 
and other scholars, as well as paragraphs he had deleted from 
books, are in the Prague University library. Fischer was in 
personal contact with members of the *Gesellschaft der jun- 
gen Hebraeer, and permitted Israel *Landau and Meir (Mar- 
cus) *Fischer to use the university library, closed until then 
to Jews. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Kisch, in: JGGjc, 2 (1930), 469-70; F. 
Roubik, ibid., 6 (1934), 292-5; 7 (1935); 305-16, 364-8; S.H. Lieben, in: 
MGWJ, 62 (1918), 49-56; R. Kestenberg-Gladstein, Neuere Geschichte 
der Juden in den boehmischen Laendern (1969), index; idem, in: Ju- 
daica Bohemiae, 4 (1968), 68-70. 


FISCHER, EDMOND (1920- ), U.S. biochemist. Fischer was 
born in Shanghai and from age seven was educated in Swit- 
zerland where he graduated in biology and chemistry from 
the University of Geneva and obtained his D.Sc. in chemistry 
under the direction of Kurt Meyer. After research appoint- 
ments at the Rockefeller Institute, New York, and the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, Pasadena, he joined the de- 
partment of biochemistry of the University of Washington, 
Seattle (1953), where he was appointed professor (1961) and 
professor emeritus from 1990. Fischer’s main research dis- 
coveries relate to protein phosphorylation, the process in- 
volved in vital metabolic activities such as providing energy 
from stored sugar in active muscles. He and his colleagues 
helped to elucidate the enzymes controlling phosphorylation 
and the regulation of these enzymes. He was awarded the No- 
bel Prize in Physiology or Medicine (1992) jointly with Ed- 
win Krebs. Subsequently he made important contributions 
to elucidating the way in which protein phosphatases help 
to orchestrate the response of cells to external stimuli. His 
many honors include the Werner Medal of the Swiss Chemi- 
cal Society, the Senior Passano Award, and election to the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences (1972) and the U.S. 
National Academy of Sciences (1973). He is an accomplished 
pianist who contemplated a career in music before turning to 


chemistry. 
[Michael Denman (2"¢ ed.)] 


FISCHER, GYULA (Julius; 1861-1944), Hungarian scholar 
and rabbi, Born in Sarkeresztur, Fischer studied at the Buda- 
pest rabbinical seminary and was appointed rabbi of Gyér 
(Raab) in 1887, Prague in 1898, and Budapest (1905) where 
he was chief rabbi (1921-43). In 1905 he became lecturer in 
rabbinic literature and Midrash at the rabbinical seminary, 
and for a time was acting director of the seminary. A man 
of wide Jewish and general erudition, Fischer wrote a mono- 
graph on Judah ibn Tibbon (1885) and translated into Hun- 
garian Philo’s Life of Moses (1925). He contributed many ar- 
ticles and essays in German and Hungarian to Jewish and 
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general periodicals. Fischer was a gifted orator and one of 
the first Hungarian Neolog rabbis to support the rebuilding 
of Erez Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Hahn, in; Catalogue of the Jewish Theologi- 
cal Seminary of Hungary, 67-69 (1946), 22-23 (Hg.). 


[Baruch Yaron] 


FISCHER, JEAN (1871-1929), Zionist leader in Belgium. 
Born in Cracow, Fischer emigrated to Belgium in his youth 
and became a prominent diamond merchant. He was an active 
supporter of Herzl’s political Zionism. During World War 1 
he initiated the transfer of the *Jewish National Fund office 
to the Hague and, together with Jaeobus *Kann, Nehemiah 
*de Lieme, and Julius *Simon, was a member of the commit- 
tee established to run the activities of the Zionist Organiza- 
tion. Active in all spheres of Jewish public life in Belgium, 
Fischer headed the Zionist Federation for many years. In ad- 
dition to many articles on Zionist matters, he published Das 
heutige Palaestina (1908), a book about his 1907 visit to Erez 
Israel. The moshavah Kefar Yonah in the Plain of Sharon is 


named after him. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


His son MAURICE (1903-1965) was an Israeli diplomat. 
Born in Antwerp, he settled in Palestine in 1930 and was a 
founder of Kefar Yonah. In 1931 he founded the Mattaei ha- 
Sharon Agricultural Development Company. During World 
War 11 he served as an officer in the Free French Army and 
was twice decorated. In the crucial years of 1947-48 Fischer, 
then in France, served as official delegate of the Jewish Agency 
Political Department. Later he served in France as Israel’s 
diplomatic representative, and eventually ambassador, un- 
til 1953. At the same time he headed the Israel delegation to 
UNESCO. In 1948 he was cosignatory of the Fischer-Chauvel 
Agreement, which defined the status of French institutions 
in the newly founded State of Israel. From 1953 to 1957 he was 
minister to Turkey, and from 1960 until his death ambassador 


to Italy. 
[Netanel Lorch] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tidhar, 2 (1961), 3750-51; Haolam (1929), 
1037; (1930), 15. 


FISCHER, JOSEEF (1871-1949), rabbi, historian of Danish 
Jewry. Born in Hungary, Fischer served as dayyan and librar- 
ian of the Copenhagen Jewish community from 1893, and was 
in charge of its welfare work from 1901 to 1932. He was a lead- 
ing member of the Mizrachi movement in Denmark. Fischer 
wrote extensively on the genealogy of Jewish families in Den- 
mark and the history of Danish Jewry in general; some of his 
studies were translated into English and German. He edited 
the Tidsskrift for Jodisk Historie og Litteratur (“Journal for Jew- 
ish History and Literature”) in 1917-25 and contributed to the 
Dansk Biografisk Leksikon. His son LEO became president of 
the Copenhagen Jewish community in 1964. 

[Bent Melchior] 
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FISCHER, LOUIS (1896-1970), U.S. author and journalist, 
authority on Soviet Russia. Fischer, who was born in Philadel- 
phia, worked first as a teacher. In 1917 he enlisted in the Jewish 
Legion recruited by the British in World War 1 to fight in Pal- 
estine. The war was over by the time he arrived in Palestine, 
but he stayed on to familiarize himself with the country and 
to become acquainted with Jewish leaders. In 1922 he went to 
Russia where he remained for 14 years. No foreign journalist 
then or later came to know so many of the top leaders of the 
Revolution. Oil Imperialism (1926) was Fischer’s first book on 
the Soviet Union. Permitted by the Foreign Commissariat to 
study their archives, he wrote the highly authoritative two-vol- 
ume study, The Soviets in World Affairs (1930). With the Stalin- 
ist purges in the mid-thirties, when many of his close friends 
were sent to concentration camps or shot, Fischer left the So- 
viet Union and went to Spain. There he enlisted in the Inter- 
national Brigades and, after the collapse of the Republican 
regime, went on a tour round the world. He took a particular 
interest in India, where he became a close friend of Mahatma 
*Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru. Later Fischer became disillu- 
sioned with Communism and he participated in The God that 
Failed (1950), a symposium of noted writers who had aban- 
doned their belief in Communism. His books include: Why 
Recognize Russia? (1933); Soviet Journey (1935); The War in 
Spain (1937); Stalin and Hitler (1940); an autobiography, Men 
and Politics (1941); Dawn of Victory (1942); Gandhi and Sta- 
lin (1947); The Life of Mahatma Gandhi (1950); The Life and 
Death of Stalin (1952); Russia, America and the World (1961); 
and The Life of Lenin (1964). In 1959 he became a member of 
the Institute of Advanced Study at Princeton University, and 
later a research associate and lecturer at the Woodrow Wilson 


School of the university. 
[Maurice Gerschon Hindus] 


FISCHER, MORITZ VON (1800-1900), Hungarian porce- 
lain manufacturer. Fischer's porcelain company in Herend, 
Hungarian, rendered distinguished service to the country's in- 
dustry and art. He was compelled to struggle against innumer- 
able difficulties before he succeeded in developing his small 
factory in 1839. Because of the company s skills and talent, it 
became a veritable art institute, comparing favorably with the 
established porcelain establishments such as those in Berlin 
and Meissen. The company was represented at a large num- 
ber of international exhibitions, and invariably was awarded 
first prizes. In recognition of his services, Fischer's grandson, 
Eugéne von Fischer, was raised to the nobility by Emperor 
Francis Joseph I in 1869. 


FISCHER, OTOKAR (1883-1938), Czech writer, poet, play- 
wright, translator, and critic. Fischer, who was born into an 
assimilated Jewish family in Kolin, Bohemia, became pro- 
fessor of German literature at Prague's Czech university. He 
edited the literary reviews Kritika and Jevisté, contributed 
to other important Czech periodicals, and served as the di- 
rector of the Prague National Theater. One of the outstand- 
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ing exponents of Czech culture between the two world wars, 
Fischer was a prolific writer. His voluminous series of essays 
and monographs include two volumes on Heine, studies of 
Kleist and Nietzsche, and two collections of essays entitled 
Duse a slovo (“The Soul and the Word,” 1929), and Slovo a 
svét (“The Word and the World,’ 1937). His works include 
more than a dozen volumes of poetry. In spite of his assimi- 
lated background, Fischer was always conscious of his Jew- 
ish spiritual roots and was tortured by a perpetual need for 
self-analysis. His second book of poems, Ozdend okna (“Lit 
Windows,’ 1916), proclaims his origin, and in the collection 
Léto (“The Summer,” 1919), he again sees himself as a descen- 
dant of the *Wandering Jew. It was, however, only in the verse 
collection Hlasy (“Voices,” 1923), which marks his maturity as 
a poet, that Fischer accepted the inescapability of his Jewish 
heritage. It was indeed no mere chance that Fischer’s work on 
Heine (1922-24) was written at the same time as Hlasy; and in 
his translation of the Poémes juifs of André *Spire, Fischer in- 
cluded a letter from Spire in which a parallel is drawn between 
the two poets. While both Heine and Fischer began writing 
not only in the language but also in the spirit of their environ- 
ment, Spire notes, they could not in the end help returning 
to the Jewishness so deeply lodged in their souls. A number 
of Fischer’s dramas - notably P’emyslovci (“The Piemysl Dy- 
nasty,” 1918), Herakles (1919), and Otroci (“The Slaves,” 1925) 
— were Czech stage successes. His outstanding translation 
from German literature is his version of Goethe’s Faust. He 
also translated Heine, Kleist, Nietzsche, Schiller, Bruekner, 
Hofmannsthal, and Wedekind, as well as many other world- 
famous authors. He attended the informal Pdtecnici gather- 
ings (“Friday’s visitors”) which convened regularly every Fri- 
day on the initiative of the Czech writer Karel Capek in the 
years 1924-1937, including President T.G. Masaryk and Foreign 
Minister E. Bene&. Fischer’s younger brother JOSEF FISCHER 
(1891-1945), philosopher and sociologist, was executed by the 
Nazis. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Vaga and A. Gregor, Katechismus déjin 
ceské literatury (1925); B. VAclavek, Ceska literatura xx. stoleti (1935); 
Hostovsky, in: Jews of Czechoslovakia, 1 (1968), 442-4. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: Lexikon Ceské literatury (1985); A. Mikuldgek et al., Lit- 
eratura s hvézdou Davidovou, vol. 1 (1998). 


[Avigdor Dagan / Milos Pojar (2™4 ed.)] 


FISCHER, RUTH (née Eisler, also known as Elfriede Golke 
or Friedlaender; 1895-1961), Austrian Communist. Born in 
Leipzig, Ruth Fischer studied philosophy, politics, and eco- 
nomics at the University of Vienna where her father, Rudolph 
*Eisler, was a professor of philosophy. She was a sister of Ger- 
hardt *Eisler and Hans *Eisler. She became co-founder of the 
Communist Party of Austria in November, 1918 and settled in 
Berlin during the following year. A leading figure in the Ger- 
man Communist Party, she was a member of the presidium 
of the Communist International and was elected to the Reich- 
stag in 1924. In 1926 she was suspended from the party but 
continued to sit in the Reichstag until 1933, when she fled to 
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Paris; she also remained a member of the Reichsrat from 1924 
to 1928. In 1941 she immigrated to the United States, where 
she developed a more critical stance regarding Stalinism. Af- 
ter 1955 she returned to Paris, where she died in 1961. Ruth 
Fischer published several works on international Commu- 
nism including: Stalin and German Communism (1948), Von 
Lenin zu Mao; Kommunismus in der Bandung-Aera (1956), 
and Die Umformung der Sow etgesellschaft, Chronik der Re- 
formen 1953-1958 (1958). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: New York Times (March 16, 1961). ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: R. Leviné-Meyer, Inside German Communism: Mem- 
oirs of Party Life in the Weimar Republic (1977). 


FISCHER, SAMUEL (1859-1934), German publisher, Fischer, 
who was born in Liptészentmiklds, Slovakia, went to Berlin 
in 1881 and began trading there as a bookseller. In 1886 he 
founded the Fischer Verlag, specializing in the publication of 
foreign naturalist literature and of as yet little-known German 
authors. From 1898 onward, the character of the publishing 
house was largely determined by Moritz *Heimann, who was 
later succeeded as literary adviser by the poet Oskar Loerke. 
Fischer lent enthusiastic support to the “Freie Buehne,” which 
sought to revitalize the German theater, and in 1889 began 
publishing its mouthpiece, the monthly Die Neue Rundschau. 
Until the Nazi seizure of power in 1933 the Fischer Verlag was 
Germany’s leading literary publishing house. Fischer himself 
encouraged successive generations of aspiring young authors 
and secured the rights to publication of books by an impres- 
sive array of major writers, including Thomas *Mann, Arthur 
*Schnitzler, Jacob *Wassermann, Hugo von *Hofmannsthal, 
and Sigmund *Freud. Loerke, a staunch anti-Nazi, tried vainly 
to save the company under Hitler, and courageously delivered 
Fischer’s funeral oration in 1934. Two years later, however, the 
publishing house was forced to move to Vienna and from there 
it was subsequently transferred to Stockholm (1938) and then 
to New York (1940). Gottfried Bermann-Fischer, the found- 
er’s son-in-law, assumed control of the firm in 1934 and main- 
tained its activity abroad. In 1972 Gottfried Bermann-Fischer 
and his wife Brigitte, the daughter of Samuel Fischer, resigned 
from the Board of the Fischer Verlag and retired from all pub- 
lishing activities. 

In 1950 the Fischer Verlag resumed its publishing op- 
erations in Frankfurt. The well-known Fischer Buecherei, 
which specializes in paperback editions, was founded in 1952. 
S. Fischer und sein Verlag by Peter De Mendelssohn, giv- 
ing a complete history of the publishing house, appeared in 
1972. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Berman-Fischer, Der Fischer Verlag 
(1967). 


FISCHER, STANLEY (1943- _), international economist 
and governor of the Bank of Israel. Born in Lusaka, Zambia, 
Fischer came to the United States in 1966 and was naturalized 
in 1976. He received both a bachelor and masters degree of 
science in economics from the London School of Economics 
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and a Ph.D. in economics from m1T (Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology). He served as assistant professor of economics 
at the University of Chicago until 1973, after which he served 
as associate professor and finally professor at M1t’s Depart- 
ment of Economics. During this time he was a visiting pro- 
fessor at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem and the Hoover 
Institution at Stanford. His ties to Israel are deep. 

Fischer moved into international finance and economy 
in the business world in 1988 as vice president, development 
economics, and chief economist at the World Bank, then be- 
coming the first deputy managing director of the International 
Monetary Fund from September 1994 through August 2001. 
Fischer then held several positions at Citigroup beginning in 
February 2002. In January 2005 Fischer agreed to become the 
next governor of the Bank of Israel after nomination by Prime 
Minister Ariel *Sharon and Finance Minister Binyamin *Ne- 
tanyahu and a recommendation by the Israeli cabinet. He was 
appointed to the five-year term on May 1, 2005. While some 
criticized the appointment of a non-Israeli to the position, 
Finance Minister Netanyahu defended the decision, stat- 
ing that Fischer is knowledgeable about Israeli economy and 
society. “The fact that a man like him is ready to finish his 
affairs at Citigroup, immigrate to Israel, and become the 
central bank governor here is a golden opportunity for the 
Israeli economy,’ Prime Minister Sharon said in a statement. 
Fischer’s appointment meant a substantial pay cut, a long-dis- 
tance move, and the necessity to become immersed in learn- 
ing more of the Hebrew language, which he already spoke 
fairly well. 

A Guggenheim Fellow, Fischer is also a Fellow of the 
Econometric Society and the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. His memberships include the Council on Foreign 
Relations, the G-30, the Trilateral Commission, and designa- 
tion as research associate of the National Bureau of Economic 
Research. He served on boards for the Institute for Interna- 
tional Economics, the International Crisis Group, Women’s 
World Banking, and the International Advisory Board of the 
New Economic School in Moscow. 

Fischer's lengthy list of published works includes exten- 
sive writings for scholarly and economic journals. He also 
held positions as associate editor, editor, and member of ed- 
itorial advisor boards for a number of economic journals. 
Books authored or edited by Fischer include Macroeconomics, 
(co-author, 2004”); 1mF Essays from a Time of Crisis: The 
International Financial System, Stabilization, and Develop- 
ment (2004); The Economics of Middle East Peace (co-edi- 
tor, 1994). 

[Lisa DeShantz-Cook (24 ed.)] 


FISCHHOFF, ADOLEF (1816-1893), Austrian politician; one 
of the leaders of the 1848 revolution. As the first to suggest so- 
lutions to the problems of the Hapsburg monarchy by plac- 
ing its various nationalities on an equal footing, he influenced 
the formulation of Jewish *Autonomism. Born in Budapest, 
Fischhoff went to Vienna in 1836 to study medicine. After the 
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outbreak of the revolution, he became head of its highest gov- 
erning body, the security council (Sicherheitsausschuss) and 
was active in various administrative capacities and in parlia- 
ment. Fischhoff remained to face trial after the failure of the 
revolution. Acquitted in 1849, he was nonetheless deprived of 
political rights which were not restored to him until 1867. He 
practiced medicine in Vienna, but lost his assets in the stock- 
market crash of 1873. Subsequently he settled in Emmersdorf, 
Carinthia, where Austrian politicians came to consult the 
“sage of Emmersdorf In collaboration with Joseph *Unger, 
he published anonymously Zur Loesung der ungarischen Frage 
(1861) outlining the compromise reached in 1867. In Oester- 
reich und die Buergschaften seines Bestandes (1869) he sug- 
gested the introduction of municipal autonomy, decentral- 
ization, and representative institutions, in conjunction with a 
conciliatory attitude toward the nationalities and their rights, 
a nationality law, and a court of national arbitration. In 1875 he 
published a pamphlet in favor of disarmament, Zur Reduktion 
der kontinentalen Heere. He was unsuccessful in an attempt 
in 1882 to found a Deutsche Volkspartei to rally liberals from 
all nationalities, the chief opposition coming from the Jewish 
leaders of the Vienna German liberals. Fischhoff’s ideas were 
fundamental to the development of Jewish national policy in 
the Hapsburg domains. Joseph Samuel *Bloch tried to apply 
Fischhoff’s ideas on relationships in the multi-national Aus- 
tro-Hungarian Empire for the benefit of Galician Jewry. The 
*Juedische Volkspartei formulated its program along the lines 
of Fischhoff’s Deutsche Volkspartei. Fischhoff was rarely ac- 
tive in Jewish affairs, but in 1851 he drew up, at the request of 
Leo *Herzberg-Fraenkel, a statute of association for Jewish 
agricultural colonization in Galicia. He signed the request 
to permit the founding of a *Kultusverein in Klagenfurt. He 
corresponded with some of his friends in Hebrew script. 
It was Fischhoff’s express wish to be buried in the Jewish 
cemetery. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Fischer, Adolf Fischhof (Heb., 1895); A. 
Frankl-Gruen, Geschichte der Juden in Kremsier (1896), 175-95 and 
passim; R. Charmatz, Adolf Fischhof (1910); W.J. Cahnman, in: YLB1, 
4 (1958), 111-39; J.S. Bloch, Reminiscences (1923), 55-60; N.M. Gelber, 
Aus zwei Jahrhunderten (1924), 126-31; L. Goldhammer, in: Juedisches 
Jahrbuch fuer Oesterreich (1933), 126-30; M. Grunwald, Vienna (1936), 
index; R. Kann, The Multinational Empire (1950), index; R.J. Roth, 
Viennese Revolution of 1848 (1957), index; P. Robertson, Revolutions 
of 1848 (19607), index; J. Guvrin, in: Zeitschrift fuer die Geschichte der 
Juden (1964), 83-98; Y. Toury, Mehumah u-Mevukhah be-Mahpekhat 
1848 (1968), index; J. Goldmark, Pilgrims of 48 (1930). ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHy: WJ. Cahnmann, “Adolf Fischhof als Verfechter der Na- 
tionalitat und seine Auswirkungen auf das jtidisch-politische Denken 
in Oesterreich,” in: Studia Judaica Austriaca, 1 (1974), 78-91; W. Klim- 
bacher, “Adolf Fischhof - Jude, revolutionarer Arzt und politischer 
Visionar,” in: Das jiidische Echo, 45 (1996), 123-32; W.J. Cahnmann, 
“Adolf Fischhofs jiidische Persénlichkeit und Weltanschauung,” in: 


Kairos, 14 (1972), 110-20. 
[Meir Lamed] 


FISCHHOFF, JOSEPH (1804-1857), Austrian pianist and 
composer. In 1813, Fischhoff began to study at the lyceum in 
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Briinn, at the same time receiving instruction in music from 
the pianist Jahelka and the bandmaster Rieger. After com- 
pleting his studies at the lyceum, he went to the University of 
Vienna to study philosophy and medicine. 

The sudden death of his father in 1827 changed Fis- 
choff's career. He decided to devote himself from that time 
entirely to his art, and in 1833 became professor at the con- 
servatory of music in Vienna. He was one of the most pop- 
ular pianists in the Austrian capital, distinguishing himself 
particularly by his rendition of the compositions of Bach, 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and Chopin. He published a string 
quartet, many piano pieces, variations for the flute, and 
songs. 


FISCHLER, STAN (1932- ), U.S. author, sportscaster, lead- 
ing authority on ice hockey. Born in Brooklyn, New York, 
and educated at Brooklyn College, Fischler covered hockey 
for over 50 years, beginning as a publicist for the New York 
Rangers. He wrote for the Brooklyn Eagle, the New York Jour- 
nal-American, and the Toronto Star from 1955 through 1977, 
and then began his broadcasting career in Boston as an analyst 
for the New England Whalers of the wHA in 1973-74. Fisch- 
ler joined SportsChannel New York (later Fox Sports Net) at 
its inception in 1975, for which he continued covering New 
York metropolitan area NHL teams. Known as “The Hockey 
Maven,” Fischler with the help of his wife, Shirley, authored 
or co-authored more than 90 books on hockey, including 
Fischler’s Hockey Encyclopedia (1975), Great Book of Hockey: 
More Than 100 Years of Fires on Ice (1991), and Cracked Ice: 
An Insiders Look at the NHL (1995). He wrote for various pub- 
lications, including The New York Times, The Sporting News, 
Sports Illustrated, Sport, Newsweek and the Hockey Digest, 
and later became a columnist for The Hockey News. Fischler’s 
other passions are subway systems and their history, and he 
has written a number of books on the subject, including Up- 
town, Downtown: A Trip Through Time on New York's Sub- 
ways (1976), Moving Millions: An Inside Look at Mass Transit 
(1979), and Next Stop Grand Central: A Trip Through Time on 
New York’ Metropolitan Area Commuter Railroads (1986). His 
writings have been included in Best American Sports Writing 


of the Century (1999). 
[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 


FISCHMANN, NAHMAN ISAAC (c. 1809-1878), Hebrew 
writer. A member of the young Haskalah group in Lemberg, 
Fischmann published his first book of poetry, Eshkol Anavim, 
in 1827. He was one of the group which published the Ha-Roeh 
pamphlets that sharply criticized the studies by Italian (Reggio 
and S.D. Luzzatto) and Galician (mainly S.J. Rapoport) schol- 
ars with the stated purpose of defending “Jewish traditions” 
Fischmann wrote two didactic biblical plays, Sisera (1841) and 
Kesher Shevna (1870), and published a second volume of po- 
etry, Ha-Et ve-ha-Meshorer, in 1870. He left many unpublished 
poems and talmudic studies, some of which appeared later in 
various periodicals. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.L. Landau, Short Lectures in Modern Hebrew 
Literature (19387), 262-70; S. Bernfeld, Toledot SHIR (1899), 98 ff. 


[Getzel Kressel] 


FISCUS JUDAICUS, a fund of the Roman Empire into which 
was paid the money from the special tax levied on the Jews 
by *Vespasian after the destruction of the Temple (Jos., Wars 
7:218; Dio Cassius 66:7,2). This imposition, a poll tax of two 
drachmae, was officially paid to Jupiter Capitolinus and took 
the place of the half-*shekel which the Jews throughout the 
world had contributed to the Temple while it stood. There 
is evidence to show that this tax was levied in Egypt from 
71-72 C.E. onward. In these documents it is called “the Jew- 
ish tax” and a great deal is known about it, particularly from 
ostraca from Edfu. It is clear that in Egypt even women and 
children as young as three were liable, although they had been 
exempt from the half-shekel. The tax was probably paid in 
Egypt only until the age of 62. In Rome itself a special procu- 
rator called procurator ad capitularia Judaeorum was in charge 
of the fiscus (H. Dessau (ed.), Inscriptiones Latinae Selectae, 1 
(1892), 330, no. 1519). In addition to the financial burden it im- 
posed, the tax was humiliating for the Jews. During the reign 
of Domitian (81-96) the methods of collecting the tax were 
strengthened and apparently the Roman authorities became 
much more vigorous in determining who was liable for taxa- 
tion. It was imposed on those who had been born Jews as well 
as those who concealed the fact that they were Jews, and on 
proselytes to Judaism. In various ways this opened the door to 
possibilities of calumny, causing suffering to many residents 
in Rome, and possibly beyond. Suetonius (Vita Domitiani, 
12) relates that when he was young an old man of 90 was ex- 
amined to see whether he was circumcised, which shows that 
during this period the tax was levied even on those above the 
age of 62. After the murder of Domitian in 96, the atmosphere 
changed for the better as is seen from the coins of Nerva which 
bear the inscription fisci Judaici calumnia sublata. However, 
the levy of the tax continued. The latest documentary evi- 
dence is a papyrus from the village of Karanis in Faiyum, up- 
per Egypt (Tcherikover, Corpus, 3 (1964), 17-18, no. 460, line 
7, dated 146 C.z. or 168 C.E.). Literary sources indicate that 
the tax was still in existence in the first half of the third cen- 
tury (Origen, Ad Africanum, 14). It is not known when the tax 
came to an end, but some attribute a decisive role in its aboli- 
tion to *Julian the Apostate. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schuerer, Gesch, 2 (1907*), 315; 3 (1909*), 
117f.; Juster, Juifs, 2 (1914), 282-6; M. Radin, The Jews among the Greeks 
and Romans (1915), 332-4, 362f,; J. Janssen, C. Suetoni Tranquilli Vita 
Domitiani (1919), 59; M.S. Ginsburg, in: JQR, 21 (1930/31), 281-91; 
Baron, Social’, 2 (1952), 373-4n; Smallwood, in: Classical Philology, 
51 (1956), 1-13; Tcherikover, Corpus, 2 (1960), 110-36; O. Hirschfeld, 
Die kaiserlichen Verwaltungsbeamten (1963°), 73; H.J. Leon, Jews of 


Ancient Rome (1960), 31, 33, 36, 252. 
[Menahem Stern] 


FISH, HAREL (Harold; 1923- ), literary scholar specializ- 
ing in general literature and the mutual relationship between 
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Jewish and non-Jewish culture in literature. Fish was born in 
Birmingham, served as an officer in the British army, and 
fought in World War 11. He graduated in 1946 from Sheffield 
University, and in 1948 he received his B.Litt. from Oxford 
University, doing research on Bishop Josef Hall. From 1947 to 
1957 he was a lecturer at Leeds University. In 1957 he immi- 
grated to Israel and joined the faculty of Bar-Ilan University, 
becoming a professor there in 1964. In 1968 he was named 
the rector of the university, a position he held until 1971. In 
1971 he founded the David and Batya Kotler’s Institute for 
Judaism and Contemporary Thought. From 1981 to 1987 he 
was chairman of the Lechter Institute for Literary Research. 
He published hundreds of articles and eight books, includ- 
ing (in Hebrew) The Biblical Presence in Shakespeare, Milton 
and Blake and New-Old Stories: Biblical Patterns in the Novel 
from Fielding to Kafka. In 2000 he was awarded the Israel 


Prize for literature. 
[Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 


FISH, STANLEY (1938- ), U.S. literary theorist. Born in 
Providence, Rhode Island, Fish earned his doctoral degree in 
English literature from Yale University in 1962. He taught at 
the University of California, Berkeley, and at Johns Hopkins 
University, before becoming professor of English and of law 
at Duke University (1985-98). He also served as the executive 
director of the Duke University Press from 1993 to 1998. Fish 
was then dean of arts and sciences at the University of Illinois 
at Chicago from 1999 to 2004. 

Considered a leading scholar on John Milton, Fish is a 
well-known and sometimes controversial literary theorist. 
His first published work, John Skelton’s Poetry, appeared in 
1965, but he rose to prominence with the publication of his 
second book, Surprised by Sin: The Reader in “Paradise Lost” 
(1967). Here Fish first presented his theory of “reader-response 
criticism,’ in which he argues that reading is a temporal phe- 
nomenon and that the meaning of a literary work is located 
within the reader’s experience of the text. His Self-consum- 
ing Artifacts (1972) elaborated and developed the notion of 
reader response into a theory of interpretive communities, in 
which a reader’s interpretation of a text depends on the read- 
er’s membership in one or more communities that share a set 
of assumptions. Is There a Text in This Class? The Authority of 
Interpretive Communities (1980), a collection of Fish’s essays, 
established his position as one of the most influential literary 
theorists of his day. 

In his later works, Fish extended literary theory into the 
arenas of politics and law, writing on the politics of the uni- 
versity, the nature of free speech, and connections between 
literary theory and legal theory. These works include Do- 
ing What Comes Naturally: Change, Rhetoric, and the Prac- 
tice of Theory in Literary and Legal Studies (1989), There's 
No Such Thing as Free Speech, and It’s a Good Thing, Too 
(1994), Professional Correctness: Literary Studies and Politi- 
cal Change (1995), and The Trouble with Principle (1999). 
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There’s No Such Thing as Free Speech, seen by some as a cri- 
tique of liberalism, generated much debate. In The Trouble 
with Principle, Fish suggests that the application of princi- 
ples impedes democracy, and he examines affirmative ac- 
tion as a case in point, again sparking wide-ranging critique. 
In 2005 Fish was named the Davidson-Kahn Distinguished 
University Professor of Humanities and Law at Florida In- 
ternational University, with a principal appointment in the 
College of Law and a role as lecturer in the College of Arts 


and Sciences. 
[Dorothy Bauhoff (274 ed.)] 


FISH AND FISHING. 


In the Bible and Talmud 

The Bible says that humans are to exercise dominion over the 
fish as well as over all other subhuman life (Gen. 1:28). Fish 
are divided into clean and unclean by biblical dietary laws: 
“These you may eat, of all that are in the waters. Everything 
in the waters that has fins and scales ... you may eat. But any- 
thing in the seas or the rivers that has not fins and scales ... is 
an abomination to you” (Lev. 11:9-11). Water creatures lack- 
ing fins and scales are an abomination because they move 
like land animals, transgressing the boundaries of creation 
(Douglas in Bibliography). Similarly, certain fish were avoided 
because they looked like snakes (Firmage in Bibliography). 
When the Hebrews complain to Moses about their diet of 
manna, they recall the fish of Egypt, which they refer to as 
“meat” (Num. 11:4-5). Egypt was known for its abundance 
of fish, and as such they are mentioned as victims of the first 
plague (Ex. 7:18, 21). The likeness of any fish is included in the 
general prohibition of graven images in Deuteronomy 4:15-18. 
In the ancient period fishing served as a significant means of 
support and as an important economic factor both in Egypt 
and Babylonia, but probably less so in Israel. For most of the 
biblical period the southern Mediterranean coast was con- 
trolled by the Philistines and the north by Phoenicians. Na- 
tives of Israel would have fished in the Jordan and the Sea of 
Galilee (Firmage in Bibliography). Whereas *Hammurapi’s 
laws 26-32 are devoted to fishermen in royal service (Cos 11, 
338-39), no regulation of fishermen is found in biblical law. 
While Ashurnasirpal’s banquet served 10,000 fishes (Wise- 
man in Bibliography), fish are absent from the delicacies of 
Solomon's table (1 Kings 5:2-3). The Bible mentions “the Fish 
Gate” in Jerusalem (Zeph. 1:10; Neh. 3:3; 11 Chron. 33:14), 
which was named after the fish market nearby. Tyrian fish 
merchants selling their wares on the Sabbath in Jerusalem 
are mentioned in Nehemiah 13:16. The abundance of halakhot 
and aggadot about fishing and fishermen in both the Babylo- 
nian and Palestinian Talmuds and in various Midrashim in- 
dicates a considerable fishing industry in the periods of the 
Second Temple and the Talmud. This is also evident from the 
Gospels, as the first disciples of Jesus were fishermen on the 
Sea of Galilee. Josephus frequently refers to Jews engaged in 
that livelihood, as well as to a fleet of fishing vessels on the 
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Sea of Galilee. A Greek inscription from the second centu- 
ry c.E. about a family or band of Jewish fishermen has been 
found in Jaffa. 

Although the Bible does not provide the name of any 
specific fish, it does mention many fishing implements: rod 
(Isa. 19:8), net (ibid., and Hab. 1:15), trap (Eccles. 9:12), fish- 
ing net (Ezek. 26:5), spear (Job 40:31), and small fishing boats 
(Amos 4:2, according to the Targum). The word reshet (“net”), 
frequent in the Bible in other contexts, appears only once as a 
device to catch fish (Ezek. 32:3). 

The Bible’s most famous fish is the large one that swal- 
lowed Jonah and kept him in his belly for three days and nights 
(Jonah 2:1), and who, according to the New Testament, fore- 
shadowed the underworld in which Jesus would spend three 
days and nights. 

The Babylonian and Jerusalem Talmuds both mention 
the fishing rod and a variety of traps and nets (akon, from 
the Greek o(n)gkinos, “hook,” Kel. 23:5; kefifa, Tosef., Makhsh. 
3:12; pitos, from the Greek pithos, TJ, Shab. 13:5, 14a; lehi, ko- 
karei ve-oharei in Shab. 18a, Git. 6ob-61a, MK 11a; harmei, the 
net-fishers of Tiberias, TJ Pes. 4:1, 30d). From the different fish- 
ing devices (such as snares in Kel. 23:5), it is possible to learn 
about other methods of fishing at that time (see Kid. 72a and 
BM 12b). The Midrash makes a reference to fishermen repair- 
ing their nets (Tanh., Va-Yelekh 2). According to the Testa- 
ment of the Twelve Patriarchs, Zebulun “who shall dwell at 
the shore of the sea’ (Gen. 49:13) was the first fisherman, and 
a detailed description of fishing is put into his mouth (Test. 
Patr., Zeb. 5:5-6, 8). 


Fishing in the Halakhah 

According to the Talmud the granting of fishing rights to all 
of the tribes around the Sea of Galilee was included in the 
“Ten takkanot of Joshua, the son of Nun,’ enacted by Joshua 
on the conquest of the land, even though that body of water 
was completely within the boundary of the tribe of Naph- 
tali. “It is permitted to fish with an angle in the Sea of Galilee 
provided that no sail is spread, as this would detain boats” 
(BK 81a—b). Fish in the sea are considered ownerless prop- 
erty and whoever catches them has the right to keep them. 
It is stated that according to biblical law, this applies even to 
those fish already netted as long as the net has not been drawn 
from the water. “In the interests of peace,” however, the rab- 
bis ruled that the fish belong to the owner of the net (Git. 
5:8). Details are given with regard to the prohibition of fish- 
ing on Sabbaths and festivals including the spreading of nets 
and the regulations concerning fishing on the intermedi- 
ate days of festivals (Bezah 3:1-2; TJ, Pes. 4:1, 30d; Shab. 17b; 
Yoma 84b; MK 11a). 

Fish in the Halakhah 

In Jewish tradition only fish that have scales and fins are per- 
mitted for consumption (see *Dietary Laws). They need not 
be slaughtered ritually (*shehitah) and their blood is not pro- 
hibited. According to a belief held in talmudic times, the eat- 
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ing of fish together with meat was considered harmful and 
predisposed the body to leprosy. In accordance with the rule 
that considerations of health are as important as ritual prohi- 
bitions, the rabbis consequently forbade the cooking or eat- 
ing of fish together with meat (Pes. 76b). No interval before 
eating meat, however, is necessary (Sh. Ar., yD 116:2-3); it is 
enough to rinse the mouth or to chew something after eating 
fish. Fish are parve (considered to be neither meat nor milk). It 
may be consumed or cooked with milk. Fish, as a favorite dish 
for Shabbat, is mentioned in the Talmud (Shab. 118b) and by 
the Roman poet Persius Flaccus (Satires, 5, 180 ff.). The abun- 
dance of fish in the Babylonian rivers and canals, making it a 
food available to the poor, may be one possible reason. A more 
homiletical reason is found in the words “and God blessed 
them” which occur in the biblical account of the creation of 
fish on the fifth day (Gen. 1:22), as well as in the subsequent 
account of the sixth day (Gen. 1:28) and the Sabbath (Gen. 2:3). 
Fish, man, and the Sabbath are thus connected in a threefold 
blessing. Moreover, the Sabbath is said to be an anticipation 
of the messianic era which will be inaugurated by the eating 
of the legendary fish *Leviathan. Fishing from a river or pond 
is forbidden on Sabbath and on holidays; however, fish kept 
in a storage pond may be taken out (Bezah 3:1-2). Fish were 
thought to bring good luck because they are the zodiac signs 
of Adar, the month of Purim. Representations of fish are wide- 
spread in the Orient as amulets, and in Eastern Europe some 
boys were called Fish] as a good omen against the evil eye (see 
Ber. 20a; cf. Jacob’s blessing of his grandchildren, Gen. 48:16). 
Fish was a favorite Sabbath food for Eastern European Jews 
living in poor economic conditions. This was presumably due 
to the abundance and cheapness of fish and to the special tax 
on kosher meat Jews had to pay to the government in the 18" 
century. Cooked, smoked, or salted fish was served as the main 
dish at the Third Meal (*Se’udah Shelishit) on Saturday after- 
noon, at the farewell meal (*Melavveh Malkah) on Saturday 
night at the end of the Sabbath and at communal dinners (see 
*Seudah and *Siyyum). (See also *Food.) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Shuvah, in: Sefer ha-Yovel ...S. Krauss 
(1937), 80-86; J. Newman, Agricultural Life of the Jews in Babylo- 
nia (1932), 136-40; Dalman, Arbeit, 6 (1939), 343-703 ET, 7 (1956), 
202-26; Eisenstein, Dinim, 81f. Goodenough, Symbols, 5 (1956), 3-61. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Wiseman, in: Iraq, 14 (1952), 24-44; M. 
Douglas, in: C. Meyers (ed.), Identity and Ideology ... (1996), 131-325 
D. Sahrhage, Fischfang und Fischkult in Aegypten (1992); idem, Fis- 
chfang und Fischkult im alten Mesopotamien (1999); D. Sahrhage 
and J. Lundbeck, A History of Fishing (1992); E. Firmage, in: ABD, 
6:1146-47. 


FISHBANE, MICHAEL (1943- ), U.S. scholar of Bible and 
Midrash. Born in Cambridge, Massachusetts, after early stud- 
ies in philosophy and Jewish thought in America and Israel 
he became a student of Nahum M. *Sarna and Nahum N. 
*Glatzer and earned his M.A. and Ph.D. degrees from Brandeis 
University (1967 and 1971). He held a number of academic 
appointments in the Department of Near Eastern and Judaic 
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Studies at Brandeis University (1969-90). He served as the 
Nathan Cummings Professor of Jewish Studies in the Divin- 
ity School, the Committee on Jewish Studies, and the College 
of the University of Chicago (from 1990), where he was also 
a lecturer in the Law School. 

Fishbane’s initial work deals with literary and intertextual 
themes from the Hebrew Bible. In Text and Texture: Studies in 
Biblical Literature (1979), he demonstrates how biblical authors 
and redactors utilize stylistic and compositional devices in 
narratives and narrative units in speeches and prayers and in 
themes and motifs in order to convey the historical, cultural, 
and theological message of the Bible. In Biblical Interpreta- 
tion in Ancient Israel (1985) Fishbane explores the existence 
and function of diverse forms of exegesis and interpretation 
in the Bible itself (scribal, legal, theological, prophetic-oracu- 
lar). He thereby shows that not only is Hebrew Scripture the 
primary document for the exegetical tradition of Judaism 
and Christianity, but that it is an exegetical work in its own 
right. His Biblical Myth and Rabbinic Mythmaking (2003) is a 
study of myth in the Hebrew Bible and mythmaking in clas- 
sical rabbinic literature and medieval Jewish mysticism. He 
demonstrates that certain types of myth are endemic in Jew- 
ish theology and are not contradictory to aspects of mono- 
theism, diametrically opposing the contention that there was 
no myth in the rabbinic age (Ephraim E. Urbach), and that 
it is a late and foreign implant in medieval Spanish Kabbalah 
(Gershom *Scholem). 

Fishbane’s point that textual interpretation explicates the 
plain-sense of primary sources in their original cultural, his- 
torical, and social settings, while also generating new values 
and explications in subsequent eras, is found in his The Gar- 
ments of Torah: Essays in Biblical Hermeneutics (1989). This 
interpretative process informing Jewish religious thought also 
illuminates his The Exegetical Imagination: On Jewish Thought 
and Theology (1998), a series of essays dealing with the role 
Scriptural exegesis plays in Jewish speculative theology as well 
as ritual practice. His The Kiss of God: Mythical and Spiritual 
Death in Judaism (1994), awarded the National Jewish Book 
Award for Jewish Thought, explores selected rabbinic, philo- 
sophic, and mystical texts on the passion for religious perfec- 
tion expressed as the love of God unto death itself, including 
acts of martyrdom and ritual replacements for actual death. 
Fishbane is also the author of the first full-length commentary 
on the Sabbath and festival Haftarot (2002). 

Fishbane’s published articles and reviews in scholarly 
books and journals range from ancient biblical thought to the 
existential theology of Martin *Buber and Franz *Rosenzweig; 
and show how Jewish culture is permeated and regenerated by 
exegetical creativity. He served as editor-in-chief of the Jew- 
ish Publication Society Bible Commentary (for Prophets and 
Writings). Fishbane’s life’s work in tilling sacred texts and trac- 
ing subsurface traditions has led him to new explorations in 
the history of exegesis and theology and to projects involving 
cultural pedagogy and interreligious dialogue. 

[Zev Garber (2™4 ed.)] 
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FISHBEIN, MORRIS (1889-1976), U.S. physician, editor, and 
author. Fishbein, who was born in St. Louis, Mo., received his 
M.D. from Rush Medical College in 1912. He edited the Journal 
of the American Medical Association from 1924 to 1949, and 
was editor and coeditor of numerous other journals. Fishbein 
built the Journal into the world’s largest medical periodical. 
He was considered the official mouthpiece of U.S. medicine. 
Fishbein also edited numerous reports, pamphlets, and books 
and wrote daily health columns for various American news- 
papers. Fishbein, in the course of his career, was also a vigor- 
ous opponent of chiropractors and medical quacks and fad- 
dists. His books include Frontiers of Medicine (1933); Modern 
Home Medical Adviser (1935); Popular Medical Encyclopaedia 
(1946); History of the American Medical Association (1947); 
Medical Writing: The Technic and the Art (1938); New Advances 
in Medicine (1956); Modern Home Remedies and How to Use 
Them (1966). From 1960 Fishbein was editor of Medical World 
News, and also medical editor of Britannica Book of the Year. 
He wrote an autobiography, Morris Fishbein, M.D. (1969). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.R. Kagan, Jewish Contributions to Medicine 


in America (1939), 106-8. 
[Fred Rosner] 


FISHBERG, MAURICE (1872-1934), U.S. physician and 
physical anthropologist. Born in Russia, Fishberg emigrated 
to the U.S. in 1889. He became clinical professor of medicine at 
the New York University and Bellevue Hospital Medical Col- 
lege. He served as chief physician and director of the tubercu- 
losis service of the Montefiore Hospital and other institutions, 
and as medical examiner of the United Hebrew Charities of 
New York City. Fishberg became a recognized authority on 
pulmonary tuberculosis, and wrote a standard textbook on 
this subject, Pulmonary Tuberculosis (1916; 2 vols., 1932*). He 
was a pioneer in the use of pneumothorax treatment for this 
disease, and helped to stimulate a campaign for the preven- 
tion of the malady by his demonstration of its high incidence 
among New York City schoolchildren. The other focus of his 
intellectual concern was the scientific study of the anthropol- 
ogy and pathology of Jews, in which field he made extensive 
investigations not only in the United States but also in Europe 
and North Africa. His various investigations culminated in the 
summary volume The Jews; A Study of Race and Environment 
(1911), in which he maintained the heterogeneity in racial com- 
position of modern Jews. As anthropological consultant to the 
Bureau of Immigration and on behalf of a U.S. Congressional 
Committee, he visited Europe in 1905 and 1907 to study as- 
pects of the immigration problem. His report was published 
by the U.S. government at the direction of President Theodore 
Roosevelt. He also served as chairman of the anthropology 
and psychology section of New York Academy of Science and 
as vice president of the Academy (1909-11). 

[Ephraim Fischoff] 


FISHEL (Fischel), wealthy family prominent in Jewish society 
in *Cracow-Kazimierz, Poland, at the close of the 15‘ and first 
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half of the 16> century; named after EPHRAIM FISHEL with 
whom the family arrived in Cracow from Bohemia. He and 
his four sons had commercial dealings with the Polish nobility. 
After initial friction with earlier-established Cracow Jews, the 
Fishel family took a leading place in the community, and two 
of its members were among the signatories of an agreement 
between the community leaders and the municipal council in 
Cracow in 1485. By 1475 Ephraim Fishel senior had died and 
his extensive business had been taken over by his sons. Of 
them moss (d. c. 1504), a banker and one of the community 
leaders, mentioned first in 1477, was principally engaged in 
the lease of customs duties and other royal revenues. In 1499 
he was accused of extortion in collecting the poll tax from the 
Jews of the region of *Gniezno. In 1503, with his brother Jacob, 
Moses leased the royal customs revenues in the provinces of 
Great Poland and Masovia for an annual payment of 2,500 
Hungarian florins, 24 kg. of saffron and 120 kg. of black pep- 
per. His wife RACHEL (Raszka Moyzeszowa) engaged inde- 
pendently in moneylending from 1483. She was in contact with 
the courts of kings Casimir 1v, John Albert, and Alexander. 
As creditor of Polish kings, she received compensation in an 
interesting way from King Alexander. In 1504 he annulled the 
crown debts due to her and her late husband and ordered the 
mint to mint coins from her silver bars; the coins were worth 
1600 florins more than the bars, being 1000 as repayment of 
principal and 600 for interest. Of their daughters, Esther mar- 
ried Jacob *Pollak, Hendel married the kabbalist Asher Lemel, 
rabbi of Kazimierz, and Sarah married David Zehner of Buda, 
at the age of 12. Another son of Ephraim, sTEPHAN (d. after 
1532), a banker, converted to Christianity with his sons Jan and 
Stanislaw (their adopted Christian names), probably after the 
expulsion of the Jews from Cracow in 1494. His Jewish wife 
and their other children did not become baptized. Stephan 
continued to engage in finance and in 1503 leased the rights 
of collection of the Jewish poll taxes of Great Poland for a pe- 
riod of four years. In 1507 he and his two sons were adopted 
by the vice chancellor Jan Laski, into whose family he married, 
and he was ennobled, taking the name Powidzki. His descen- 
dants, still known as Powidzki, owned large landed estates in 
the 18" century. The relations between Stephan Powidzki and 
his Jewish kinsmen were strained, and on several occasions 
resulted in lawsuits. In about 1510, he befriended the notori- 
ous apostate Johannes *Pfefferkorn. 

Moses’ son, EPHRAIM FISHEL (late 15** and early 16' 
century), known as Franczek, a banker, tax and customs 
farmer, and communal leader, also engaged in many financial 
transactions with the Polish aristocracy. He was the first agent 
of Elizabeth (wife of Frederiek, prince of Silesia), the sister of 
King Sigismund 1 (1506-1548). In about 1512, he was appointed 
by the king, with *Abraham Judaeus Bohemus, as chief col- 
lector (exactor) of Jewish taxes throughout the kingdom, and 
was directly active in Little Poland and the province of “Rus- 
sia; an appointment that gave him a central role in Jewish 
communal life there. His exceptional status was strongly op- 
posed by the leaders of the communities and he had serious 
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FISHELS, ROIZL OF CRACOW 


difficulties in collecting the taxes. In 1515 his failure to perform 
these offices became evident and he left Poland for a while. 
After a number of years, he returned to Cracow, and in 1524, 
with his wife Chwatka (Falka), he was appointed servus regis 
to Sigismund 1 and Queen Bona. 

The son of Ephraim (Franczek) and Chwatka, MOSES 
died as a martyr in 1542. He was a pupil of Jacob *Pollak and 
studied medicine at Padua. After his return to Cracow, he 
practiced medicine as his sole occupation, achieving fame and 
becoming physician to state dignitaries. In consideration of his 
competence and achievements, the king exempted him from 
the payment of Jewish taxes in 1520. That year he signed the 
herem (“ban”) issued by Jacob Pollak against Abraham *Mintz. 
In 1532, on the death of Asher Lemel, Moses was appointed 
rabbi of the Polish community of Cracow (to be distinguished 
from that of the Bohemian Jews). At the end of 1541, in ac- 
cordance with the Jewish policy of King Sigismund 1, Moses 
was appointed, with *Shalom Shakhna b. Joseph of Lublin, 
as leader of the Jews (senior generalis) for Little Poland with 
authority extending over one quarter of the territory. The 
Jews, however, regarded this as an infringement of their au- 
tonomy and opposed the appointment. In 1541 Moses became 
involved in a false charge and appeared in a harsh trial con- 
cerning proselytes to Judaism. He was imprisoned and died 
soon afterward. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Russko-yevreyskiy arkhiv, 3 (Rus. and Lat., 
1903), NOS. 26, 27, 44, 63, 64, 72, 81, 82, 83, 104, 108, 135, 147; I. Schip- 
per, Studya nad stosunkami gospodarczymi Zydéw w Polsce podczas 
Sredniowiecza (1911), index s.v. Fiszel, Mojzesz et al.; M. Bataban, His- 
torja Zydow Krakowie i na Kazimierzu, 1 (1931), 112-8. 


[Arthur Cygielman] 


FISHELS, ROIZL OF CRACOW (16 century), printer/ 
publisher. In 1586 Fishels printed a book of Psalms translated 
from Hebrew into Yiddish by R. Moshe Stand]; this volume 
also included her own autobiographical Yiddish poem, which 
was printed at the front of the book. In this poem, the prin- 
ciple source of information about her life, she indicates the 
date of the printing and relates part of her genealogy as the 
granddaughter of Yuda Levy, who ran a yeshivah in Ludomir 
for 50 years. She modestly describes her father, Yosef Halevi, 
as having “not a bad reputation among the levi’im,’ but her 
husband, whom she calls simply R. Fishels, is only named 
twice, without any description of his activities or accomplish- 
ments. All the male relatives she mentions were already de- 
ceased in 1586. At the end of the book Fishels again gave the 
date of completion and signed her name as “Roizl the Widow, 
daughter of R. Yosef Halevi” 

Fishels offers no further personal details in her poem, 
but she does write that she “taught [the psalms] to all who 
wanted to know / Until they began to come, one and all, to 
me.’ This suggests that Roizl Fishels was a teacher, most likely 
of girls and women. Another line of the poem, “Here in the 
holy city of Hanover I donated [the psalms]” implies that she 
funded the printing of this Yiddish book so that it would be 
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FISHER, CARRIE FRANCES 


available “in our own mother tongue.’ Based on the frequency 
of Hebrew words in her writing, and her allusions to biblical 
characters, it is clear that she had at least some knowledge of 
Hebrew and was educated in Bible. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.B. Habermann, Nashim Ivriyyot be-Tor 
Madpisot, Mesadrot, Motzi ot le-Or ve-Tomekhot be-Mehabrim (1932- 
33), 8-10; M. Spiegel and D. Kremsdorf, Women Speak to God: The 
Prayers and Poems of Jewish Women (1987), 17; E. Taitz, S. Henry, 
and C. Tallan. The ps Guide to Jewish Women: 600 B.C.E.-1900 C.E. 


2003), 136. 
(2003), 18 [Emily Taitz (2"4 ed.)] 


FISHER, CARRIE FRANCES (1956-_), U.S. actress and au- 
thor. Born in Beverly Hills, Calif., to singer Eddie *Fisher and 
actress Debbie Reynolds and raised by her mother and shoe 
retailer Harry Karl following her parents’ highly publicized 
divorce, Fischer attended the Professional Children’s School 
in Los Angeles. She dropped out of Hollywood High School 
to join the Broadway musical Irene (1972) and made her film 
debut in Shampoo (1975), opposite Warren Beatty. She went 
on to study at the Central School of Speech and Drama in 
London for 18 months. After an audition with George *Lucas, 
Fisher landed the leading role of Princess Leia in the block- 
buster film Star Wars (1977) as well as the next two films in 
the series, The Empire Strikes Back (1980) and Return of the 
Jedi (1983). Her connection to the original cast of the comedy 
TV show Saturday Night Live led her to take a small part as 
the jilted girlfriend of John Belushi’s character in The Blues 
Brothers (1980) and a role as Chevy Chase's love interest in 
Under the Rainbow (1981). She appeared in smaller roles in 
such films as The Man with One Red Shoe (1985), Hannah and 
Her Sisters (1986), and When Harry Met Sally (1989). Fisher 
married singer Paul *Simon in 1983 after a seven-year rela- 
tionship, but the couple divorced 11 months later in 1984. In 
1985, Fisher nearly overdosed after wrestling with a Percodan 
addiction. At that time she entered a detox clinic and has re- 
mained drug-free since. The experience would later turn up in 
her 1987 bestselling novel Postcards from the Edge, which won 
the Los Angeles Pen Award and was adapted as a feature film 
in 1990 by director Mike *Nichols and starred Meryl Streep 
and Shirley MacLaine. Postcards was followed by the novels 
Surrender the Pink (1990), Delusions of Grandma (1994), and 
The Best Awful There Is (2004). Fisher continued to work in 
Hollywood as a script doctor and took on small parts in such 
films as Austin Powers: International Man of Mystery (1997), 
Scream 3 (2000), and Charlie’ Angels: Full Throttle (2003). In 
2004, Fisher launched Conversations with Carrie Fisher, a ca- 
ble Tv talk show on the Oxygen network. 


[Adam Wills (274 ed.)] 


FISHER, DONALD (1928- _), U.S. entrepreneur, merchant. 
Fisher, a native Californian, was a real estate developer un- 
til he was 41. Then, frustrated at not finding a pair of jeans 
that fit properly, he and his wife, Doris, decided to open their 
own clothing store in San Francisco. That was the beginning 
of Gap Inc., a company that grew into the biggest specialty 
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store chain in the U.S., with thousands of units in North 
America, Europe, and Japan. After earning a B.S. from the 
University of California in 1950, Fisher went into real estate 
development. He found his true calling in 1969 when, dissat- 
isfied with the jeans he purchased, he launched his own busi- 
ness. The then popular phrase “generation gap” inspired the 
company name. At first, Gap sold only Levi's jeans as well as 
discounted record albums and tapes to lure younger custom- 
ers. By the mid-1970s, Gap — which then had about 200 out- 
lets - began adding private label merchandise, as did many 
other retailers. The company continued to open more stores, 
but it was apparent to Fisher that he needed someone with a 
merchant’s eye to make the stores more compelling. In 1983, 
he hired Millard S. *Drexler as his deputy and Gap’s fortunes 
began to soar. The same year, Fisher acquired Banana Re- 
public, a chain of clothing stores specializing in safari looks. 
When that concept fell out of fashion, Banana Republic was 
restructured. In 1994, Gap launched another division, Old 
Navy, a discount chain that became an instant hit. The follow- 
ing year, Fisher stepped down as Gap’s chief executive officer 
and gave the post to Drexler, whose merchandising acumen 
had propelled the company to unprecedented heights. A soft 
economy and increased competition hurt Gap’s performance 
in the late 1990s and at the beginning of the new millennium, 
but a turnaround started in 2002. Fisher remained chairman 
until December 2003, relinquishing the title to his son Rob- 
ert, a former Gap executive. At the time, Gap was a 3,070-unit 
retailing giant with annual sales of some $15 billion, and the 
Fishers’ initial investment of $63,000 in 1969 had made them 
billionaires several times over. Fisher was named to the Cali- 
fornia Board of Education in 2001. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fortune (Aug. 1998). 
[Mort Sheinman (24 ed)] 


FISHER, DUDU (1951- ), Israeli singer and cantor. Fisher 
was born in Petah Tikvah. He displayed his singing prowess at 
a very early age when he would entertain his fellow yeshivah 
high school students at parties with hits from abroad with 
the original English language lyrics replaced by a text of a far 
more religion-friendly nature. He spent his military tour of 
duty as a soloist in the choir of the 1pF Chief Rabbinate and, 
after his release, began to work as a cantor in the Great Syna- 
gogue in Ramat Gan and Tel Aviv. He subsequently took his 
cantorial talents to South Africa and began to perform regu- 
larly for Jewish communities around the world. Alongside his 
cantorial duties, Fisher began to perform a wide range of ma- 
terial in Yiddish. The venture proved highly popular and he 
recorded his first album of Yiddish songs, Goldener Lieder - 
Die Beste Yiddische Lieder (Golden Songs - The Best Yiddish 
Songs) in 1986. The following year he competed unsuccess- 
fully for the right to represent Israel in the Eurovision Song 
Contest. Fisher’s contribution to Yiddish, hasidic, and canto- 
rial music — both his recordings, such as Mammamanyo, and 
his numerous concerts around the world - were recognized 
by his award of the Shalom Aleichem Prize. 
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In 1987 Fisher auditioned for the Cameri Theater’s He- 
brew version of the musical Les Miserables. Despite the fact 
that the theater managers preferred a big name for the lead 
part of Jean Valjean, both the director and the producer of 
the show opted for Fisher, who was yet to become a star. The 
gamble proved successful and the show was a hit. Meanwhile, 
Fisher’s recording work continued unabated and, in Septem- 
ber 1988, he released two albums of hasidic and Yiddish songs. 
Fisher’s international career really took off in 1993 when he 
starred in the English-language version of the Broadway pro- 
duction of Les Miserables, later playing the lead role when the 
production went to London's West End, where he performed 
in the presence of the Queen of England. 

In 1989 Fisher performed in a show called Over the Rain- 
bow, which included favorites from well-known musicals such 
as Porgy and Bess, The Wizard of Oz, and Cats. He subse- 
quently released an album with material taken from the show. 
Fisher followed this with a production called Steps to Heaven 
in which he sang original and Hebrew-language versions of 
romantic hits performed in the 1960s by the likes of Paul Anka 
and Elvis Presley. Around this time Fisher cemented his lofty 
international status when he recorded an album of hits from 
musicals with the London Symphony Orchestra. 

As an observant Jew, Fisher managed to keep his lead 
role in Les Miserables despite not taking part in the Friday 
evening or Saturday performances. In 1999 Fisher solved 
that logistical problem his own way when he put on a suc- 
cessful one-man off-Broadway show, aptly entitled Never on 
Friday. 

[Barry Davis (274 ed.)] 


FISHER, EDDIE (Edwin Jack Fisher; 1928-_), U.S. singer. 
Born in Philadelphia, the son of Russian Jewish immigrants, 
Fisher learned to sing in a synagogue. On tour in the Catskill 
Mountains in 1949, the young Fisher caught the attention of 
singer *Eddie Cantor. Fisher got his first wide exposure as a 
frequent guest performer on Cantor’s early-1950s Tv broad- 
casts. Within a year, he was idolized throughout the country. 
He gave considerable assistance to Jewish charities. 

In 1953 Fisher was given his own 15-minute Tv show, 
Coke Time, sponsored by Coca-Cola (1953-57). The show 
was so popular that the soft-drink company offered him 
an unprecedented one-million-dollar contract to be their 
national spokesperson. By 1954 Fisher had become one of 
the most popular singers in America. During that period 
he was, along with Perry Como and Elvis Presley, Rca Vic- 
tor’s top-selling pop vocalist. His many hits include “Any- 
time”; “Oh, My Papa”; “Wish You Were Here”; “I Need You 
Now’; “Dungaree Doll”; “'m Walking Behind You”; “Heart”; 
“Games That Lovers Play”; “Somebody Like You”; “Think- 
ing of You”; “Turn Back the Hands of Time;” “Tell Me Why”; 
“I’m Yours”; “Lady of Spain’; “Count Your Blessings”; and 
“Cindy, Oh Cindy” 

In 1955 Eddie Fisher married actress Debbie Reynolds, 
but he divorced her and married Elizabeth *Taylor in 1959 after 
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a highly publicized affair that damaged his career. His third 
wife was singer-actress Connie Stevens. 

In addition to his many Tv guest appearances, Fisher 
performed in three movies. He had a small part in the classic 
film All about Eve (1950). In 1956 he co-starred with Debbie 
Reynolds in the romantic comedy Bundle of Joy; and in 1960 
he appeared in the drama Butterfield 8 with Liz Taylor, a film 
that won her an Academy Award. 

In 1963 Fisher recorded the live album Eddie Fisher at 
the Winter Garden for his own label, Ramrod. He returned 
to RCA in the mid-1960s to record the albums Games That 
Lovers Play; People Like You; and You Ain’t Heard Nothin’ Yet. 
He did not record much during the rest of his career, but he 
continued to perform on concert stages and in nightclubs 
around America. 

Married five times, Fisher has four children, all of whom 
are in show business: Carrie Fisher and Todd Fisher (with 
Debbie Reynolds); and Tricia Leigh Fisher and Joely Fisher 
(with Connie Stevens). 

Fisher has written two autobiographies, namely Eddie: 
My Life, My Loves (1981), and Been There, Done That (1999). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Greene, The Eddie Fisher Story (1978). 

[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


FISHER, MAX M. (1908-2005), U.S. industrialist and com- 
munity leader. Fisher was born to Russian immigrant parents 
in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and was raised in Salem, Ohio. He 
attended Ohio State University on a football scholarship, but 
after an injury he worked his way through college and gradu- 
ated in 1930 with a degree in business administration. He then 
moved to Detroit, where he entered the oil business. He was 
a pioneer in the development of Michigan’s oil industry and 
in the successful introduction of new oil-refining processes in 
the 1930s and 1940s. Fisher helped found the Aurora Gasoline 
Company and was chairman of the board until 1957. He also 
dealt in finance and real estate and was a board member of 
various prominent corporations. 

In 1954 he made his first visit to Israel. From then on, he 
spent much of his life raising money for the Jewish state. He 
was also credited with leading and reorganizing every major 
Jewish organization in the U.S. Fisher raised hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars for Israel as well as for many charities, the city 
of Detroit, and the Republican Party. 

A leading figure in the Republican Party in Michigan, 
Fisher was also a member of the Republican National Com- 
mittee. Long interested in urban affairs, he was chosen chair- 
man of New Detroit, Inc., a commission drawn from the city’s 
industrial and business leadership to cope with the problems 
exposed by the 1967 summer riots. Soon after President Nix- 
on’s election (1968), he was appointed special presidential 
advisor on urban and community affairs. Fisher was active 
in Jewish life, serving as president of Detroit’s Jewish Wel- 
fare Federation and chairman of its Allied Jewish Campaign, 
as general chairman of the United Jewish Appeal (1965-67), 
and its president (1967-71). He was chairman of the national 
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FISHER, SAMUEL, BARON FISHER OF CAMDEN 


executive of the American Jewish Committee (1968-72). He 
also served as chairman of the board of governors of the Jew- 
ish Agency from 1971. During the era of the Six-Day and Yom 
Kippur wars in Israel in the late 1960s and early 1970s, he 
urged military support for Israel and discouraged imposed 
peace plans. Later, he lobbied on behalf of Russian Jews who 
wished to immigrate to Israel. 

In 1993, Ohio State’s business college was named the Max 
M. Fisher College of Business. Regarded as one of the premier 
management institutions in the country, the business college's 
campus was largely endowed by Fisher. 

In 1999 the board of the L.A. Pincus Fund for Jewish Ed- 
ucation in the Diaspora established the Max M. Fisher Prize 
for Jewish education in the Diaspora in honor of Fisher’s 90 
birthday and in recognition of his role in supporting the ad- 
vancement of Jewish education around the world. Established 
in 1977, the Jerusalem-based Pincus Fund works to strengthen 
Jewish education in the Diaspora through support for new 
and innovative programs. Fisher served as the fund’s chair- 
man since its inception. 

In 2004 the Detroit Symphony Orchestra opened the 
Max M. Fisher Music Center performing arts complex. Fisher 
donated $10 million to the building, which is nicknamed “The 
Max.” At age 96, Fisher was listed by Forbes magazine in 2004 
as the oldest member of the Forbes 400, the list of the 400 
wealthiest people in America. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Golden, Quiet Diplomat: A Biogra- 
phy of Max M. Fisher (1992). 

[Hillel Halkin / Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


FISHER, SAMUEL, BARON FISHER OF CAMDEN 
(1905-1979), English communal worker. Samuel Fisher was 
born in London and from his youth was active both in Jew- 
ish communal affairs and in local politics. In 1953 he was 
elected mayor of the Borough of Stoke Newington, the first 
Jew to hold the office, and in 1965 of the newly created bor- 
ough of Camden. His many public offices included chairman- 
ship of the Metropolitan Water Board and of the Association 
of Labor Mayors. In the Jewish community he was one of 
the leading figures of the Jewish Friendly Society Movement, 
and in 1973-79 served as president of the Board of Deputies 
of British Jews. He was created a life peer in 1974 as Baron 
Fisher of Camden. 

Fisher was an outstanding example of the new generation 
of Jewish communal leaders, whose roots were in the East End 
of London and who rose to the pinnacle of Jewish communal 
leadership without the advantage of birth or wealth but by 
hard work and a genuine concern for their fellows. 


[Michael Wallach] 


FISHER, SIR WOOLF (1912-1975), New Zealand industrial- 
ist and philanthropist. Born in Paraparaumu, he founded with 
his brother-in-law, M. Paykel, the firm of Fishel and Paykel, 
which developed into one of the largest manufacturers of re- 
frigerators and home appliances in New Zealand. Fisher be- 
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came one of the Dominion’s leading industrialists. In 1959 he 
was appointed by the government to lead the New Zealand 
trade mission to Australia. From 1960 he headed New Zea- 
land Steel Ltd., a vast enterprise, manufacturing steel from 
iron sands. Fisher helped to found the New Zealand Out- 
ward Bound Movement for the physical and moral training 
of youth. Among his other philanthropic undertakings was 
the establishment of the Woolf Fisher Scholarship Trust en- 
abling New Zealand teachers to travel overseas. He was also a 
bloodstock breeder and owner of some of New Zealand’s finest 
racehorses. Fisher was knighted in 1964 for his contributions 
to business life and philanthropy. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dictionary of New Zealand Biography 


(2003), online edition. 
[Alexander Astor] 


FISHMAN, JACOB (1878-1946), Yiddish editor and U.S. 
Zionist leader. Fishman was born in Poland and emigrated to 
the United States where he became active in pre-Herzl Zionist 
societies and later helped found the Zionist Organization of 
America. He wrote for and coedited the New York Yiddish dai- 
lies Tageblat (1893-1914) and Varhayt (1914-16), and from 1916 
made his impact on the American Jewish scene as columnist 
and managing editor of the Jewish Morning Journal. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen Leksikon, 3 (1929), 108ff.; LNYL, 7 


(1968), 394-5. 
[Sol Liptzin] 


FISHMAN, JOSHUA AARON (1926- _), U.S. educator, so- 
cial psychologist, and sociolinguist. Born in Philadelphia, 
Fishman received his Ph.D. in social psychology from Co- 
lumbia University in 1953. He was professor of social sciences 
at Yeshiva University (New York) from 1966. Fishman served 
as dean of the Ferkauf Graduate School of Humanities from 
1960 to 1966 and as Yeshiva University’s vice president of aca- 
demic affairs from 1973 to 1975. He then served as the distin- 
guished university research professor emeritus of social sci- 
ences of Yeshiva University. 

An international leader in his field, Foreman did pio- 
neering research in sociolinguistics, which explores the social 
concomitants of language behavior and behavior toward 
language. Within this field, he specialized in national lan- 
guage planning and in determining the circumstances of lan- 
guage maintenance and shift, and established techniques for 
measuring and describing patterns of societal bilingualism. 
He was also an internationally recognized authority on lan- 
guage policy in developing countries. Fishman’s book Lan- 
guage Loyalty in the United States (1966) is a monumental 
work on the language maintenance efforts of non-English- 
speaking immigrants. His Yiddish in America (1965) is a sig- 
nificant study describing the efforts of American Jews of East- 
ern European origin to maintain their vernacular. In 1973 
Fishman founded and became the ongoing general editor 
of the International Journal of the Sociology of Language. He 
also served as the editor of yrvo-Bleter from 1975 to 1977. He 
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was appointed a Fellow of the Institute for Advanced Study 
at Princeton in 1975. 

Among other books published by Fishman, the following 
have some Jewish content: Language and Nationalism (1972); 
Language in Sociocultural Change (1972); Bilingual Education 
(1976); Language Planning Processes (1977); Advances in the 
Study of Societal Multilingualism (1978); and Advances in the 
Creation and Revision of Writing Systems (1979), while Studies 
on Polish Jewry: 1919-1939 (1973) and Never Say Die: A Thou- 
sand Years of Yiddish in Jewish Life and Letters (of which he 
was editor, 1980) are entirely of Jewish content. Subsequent 
books by Fishman include Ethnicity in Action (with M. and R. 
Gertner, 1985), Readings in the Sociology of Jewish Languages 
(1985), Ideology, Society & Language: The Odyssey of Nathan 
Birnbaum (1987), The Influence of Language on Culture and 
Thought (1991), In Praise of the Beloved Language (1996), Can 
Threatened Languages Be Saved? (2001), and Reversing Lan- 
guage Shift (2001). 

Fishman was active in Yiddish cultural efforts. As a 
founding member and first chairman of the Research Plan- 
ning Committee of the *yrvo Institute for Jewish Research in 
New York, he helped to develop a program for training new 
scholars in the social sciences and humanities as they relate 
to the Jewish field. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Whos Who in America, 34 (1966-67), 684; 
LNYL, 7 (1968), 393-4. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Herman, The Study 
of Jewish Identity Issues and Approaches (1971). 


[Leybl Kahn / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


FISHMAN, WILLIAM (1921- ), British historian. Born to 
Russian immigrant parents in London's East End, Fishman left 
school at 14 to become a clerk and was involved in the *“Bat- 
tle of Cable Street” in 1936. After World War 11 he received a 
degree from the London School of Economics and became 
probably the first British professionally trained historian of 
immigrant background to study the Jewish East End. From 
1972 Fishman was Barnett Shine Senior Research Fellow at 
Queen Mary College. His best-known work, East End Jew- 
ish Radicals, appeared in 1975, and he has also written several 
other pioneering studies of the East End working class. Fish- 
man has been very influential in broadening the traditional 
“meliorist” focus of Anglo-Jewish history from its elites to 
the inclusion of post-1880 immigrants and of radical groups. 
A Festschrift for Fishman, Outsiders and Outcasts: Essays in 
Honour of William Fishman, edited by Geoffrey Alderman and 
Colin Holmes, appeared in 1993. 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.) 


FISHMAN, WILLIAM HAROLD (1914-2001), biochem- 
ist. Fishman was born in Winnipeg, Canada, and became a 
US. citizen c. 1942. He graduated from the University of Sas- 
katchewan (1935) and got his Ph.D. in biochemistry from the 
University of Toronto (1939). After postdoctoral research at 
the University of Edinburgh (1940) and Cornell University 
Medical School (1941), he joined the Bowman-Gray School 
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FITELBERG, GRZEGORZ 


of Medicine in Winston-Salem, North Carolina, followed by 
the University of Chicago (1945) and Tufts University, Bos- 
ton (1948-76), where he became professor of pathology and 
first director of the Tufts Cancer Research Center (1971). In 
1976 he and his wife and colleague Lillian Fishman founded 
the La Jolla Cancer Research Foundation (now the Burnham 
Institute), where he worked for the rest of his life. Fishman’s 
research concerned the relationship between normal cell de- 
velopment and cancer (oncodevelopmental biology), and 
identifying markers for diagnosing cancer. His honors in- 
cluded the annual award from the International Society for 
Oncodevelopmental Biology and Medicine (1994), which rec- 
ognized his pioneering role in this field. 

[Michael Denman (2"¢ ed.)] 


FITCH (Feiczewicz), LOUIS (1889-1956), Canadian Zionist. 
Born in Suceava, Bukovina, Fitch was taken to Canada in 1891 
by his parents, who settled in Quebec. He was associated with 
Samuel W. Jacobs, who became a member of the Canadian 
parliament in 1917, in the Ortenberg trial. In this trial Jewish 
citizens of Quebec laid charges of libel against antisemitic agi- 
tators who had stated that the Talmud permits Jews to harm 
Christians. In 1919 he was one of the founders of the Cana- 
dian Jewish Congress, of which he was the first secretary. In 
the early 1920s he was chairman of the schools committee of 
the Montreal Jewish Community Council, which was fight- 
ing for a separate Jewish school system in Quebec; the case 
reached the Privy Council in London. He later became presi- 
dent of the Canadian ort. In 1938 he was elected to the Que- 
bec Provincial legislature, representing the Union Nationale 
Party, but was defeated the following year. Fitch published a 
number of historical works. He traveled extensively in Spain, 
North Africa, Mexico and Central America to research various 
aspects of the history of the Jews in Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries, and made a special study of the Golden Age of Hebrew 
Literature in Spain. 

Fitch remained an active Zionist throughout his life. 
He was vice president of the Zionist Organization of Canada 
from 1921 to 1940. 


FITELBERG, GRZEGORZ (Gregor; 1879-1953), conduc- 
tor and composer. Born in Dvinsk, Latvia, Fitelberg became 
conductor of the Warsaw Philharmonic Orchestra (1906-11), 
the Vienna Opera (1912-13), and, between 1914 and 1920, the 
Petrograd Musikalnya Drama Orchestra, the Moscow Bol- 
shoi, and Diaghilev Ballet orchestras. He then returned to 
the Warsaw Philharmonic and formed the Polish radio’s sym- 
phony orchestra. He spent World War 11 mainly in the US., 
and returned to the same orchestra, which he conducted until 
his death. Fitelberg’s compositions include two symphonies 
(1905 and 1907), two overtures (1905 and 1906), and two or- 
chestral rhapsodies. His son, JERZY FITELBERG (1903-1951), 
also a composer, was born in Warsaw and died in New York. 
He wrote mainly chamber and orchestral music in a neoclas- 
sical style, sometimes using Polish folk idioms. 
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FITERMAN, CHARLES 


FITERMAN, CHARLES (1933- _), French politician. Born 
in Saint Etienne, France, Fiterman, a qualified electrician by 
trade, made his way to the number two position in the French 
Communist party, the second largest communist party in 
the Western world. In the first Mitterrand administration 
(1981-1984) he was one of the four communist ministers and 
was in charge of transport. Fiterman is a cool, moderate poli- 
tician who follows traditional party lines. 

His unsuccessful challenge to the leadership of the Com- 
munist party by Georges Marchais led to his exclusion from 
central positions in the party and he became one of the lead- 
ers of the “reformers” wing demanding reform and modern- 
ization of the remaining traditional communist parties in 
the world. 

[Gideon Kouts] 


FIVE SPECIES, the varieties of seed to which the halakhot 
concerning the agricultural produce of Erez Israel apply. The 
Mishnah lists the five species as hittim, seorim, kusmin, shib- 
bolet shual, and shippon (Hal. 1:1). They are known in litera- 
ture by the generic names tevuah (“produce,’ “increase”; Hal. 
1:2) and dagan (“corn, i.e. grain). In the Bible, however, both 
terms have a wider meaning; tevuah denotes the “increase” of 
the threshing floor and the winepress (Num. 18:30), the vine- 
yard (Deut. 22:9), and the corn (11 Chron. 32:28); and dagan 
(often juxtaposed to “wine” and “oil”) denotes the blessings of 
the earth. The term bar occurs only in the Bible, and applies 
to corn from which the chaff has been winnowed (Jer. 23:28; 
et al.). The exact definition of the five species is problemati- 
cal. Feliks maintains that three of the five are species of the 
genus Triticum (“wheat”), and identifies (1) hittim as hard and 
bread wheat (Triticum durum and vulgare); (2) kusmin as rice 
wheat (Triticum dicoccum); (3) shippon as spelt wheat (Triti- 
cum spelta); the last two are species of the genus Horedeum 
(“barley”); (4) seorim is six- and four-rowed barley (Hordeum 
sativum and vulgare); and (5) shibbolet shual is two-rowed bar- 
ley (Hordeum distichum). All five species grew in Erez Israel in 
ancient times, as was not the case with oats (the usual transla- 
tion of shibbolet shual) or rye (that of shippon). 

According to the halakhah these five species are subject 
to the laws relating to the blessings said before and after meals 
(see *Grace after Meals), to hallah (the separation of a por- 
tion of dough to the priests; Hal, 1:1), to the laws concerning 
leavened and unleavened bread on Passover (Hal. 1:2), and 
to the prohibition against harvesting or eating produce until 
the omer has been offered (Hal, 1:1). With respect to the law 
of kilayim (the prohibition on mixing heterogeneous plants 
in a field), kusmin and shippon are regarded as one species, 
and seorim and shibbolet shual as another (Kil. 1:1). As regards 
combining different doughs to form the minimum quantity li- 
able to hallah, in which taste is the determining factor, hittim 
and kusmin are reckoned as one species (Pes. 35a). 

The Talmud records an important dispute between 
Johanan b. Nuri and the sages. The former maintained that 
rice, too, was a species of grain and, like the five species men- 
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tioned above, was subject to the laws of Grace after Meals, 
hallah, and unleavened bread. He also included as liable to 
hallah, karmit (Pes, 35a), apparently a plant of the order Gra- 
mineae which grows in swamps - the Glyceria fluitans. Al- 
though Johanan b. Nuri’s view was not accepted as halakhah, 
there were places in Babylonia where hallah was separated 
from dough made of rice, since it was their staple food (Pes. 
50b-51a). However, since rice is usually sown after Passover 
and does not ripen until the end of summer, Johanan b. Nuri 
is not reported as claiming that the laws of omer apply to it, 
since this would mean that it could not be eaten until the fol- 
lowing spring. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: ET, 4 (1956), 226-9; J. Feliks, Olam ha- 
Zomeah ha-Mikra’i (1957), 139-53; idem, Kilei Zera’im ve-Harka- 
vah (1967), 24-32; idem, in: Sefer ha-Shanah ... Bar Ilan, 1 (1962/63), 
177-89; Loew, Flora, 1 (192.4), 707 ff. 

[Jehuda Feliks] 


°FLACCUS, AVILLIUS AULUS, prefect of Egypt 32-38 C.E. 
Until the death in 37 of Tiberius, to whom he owed his ap- 
pointment, Flaccus discharged his duties with devotion and 
ability. However, with the accession of Caligula and the con- 
sequent uncertainty of his position, his attitude toward the 
Jews of Alexandria changed for the worse. He withheld their 
expression of homage to Caligula on the latter’s accession, 
permitted the mob to jeer at the Jewish king Agrippa when 
he visited Alexandria, allowed them to place idols in the lo- 
cal synagogues, and issued an edict declaring the Jews to 
be aliens. He arrested and maltreated members of the gerou- 
sia (the local community council) and ordered Jewish homes 
to be searched and any weapons found to be confiscated. 
When the Jews were attacked and many of them killed by 
the Alexandrians, Flaccus made no attempt to restrain the 
mob. Suddenly arrested, he was sent to Rome and there ban- 
ished to Andros, and later executed. Philo, who describes the 
entire episode in his In Flaccum, saw in his fate the hand of 
Providence. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pauly-Wissowa, 4 (1896), 2392, no. 3 and 
Suppl. 1 (1903), 228f. U. Wilcken, Griechische Ostraka aus Aegypten 
und Nubien, 2 (1899), no. 1372; E. Groag and A. Stein (eds.), Proso- 
pographia Imperii Romani, 1 (19337), 290f., no. 1414; H. Box, Philonis 
Alexandrini in Flaccum (1939). 

[Lea Roth] 


°FLACCUS, VALERIUS, Latin writer of the Flavian period, 
author of the Argonautica, describing the voyage of Jason and 
his companions. Only in the proem to the Argonautica does 
he touch upon matters pertaining to the Jews. It consists of a 
laudatory address to the emperor Vespasian, in which he re- 
fers to Titus’ claim to military glory, the conquest of Jerusalem. 
The conquest of Judea (which he calls Idumea) and the burn- 
ing of the Temple he describes in the words, “Thy son (i.e., 
Domitian) shall tell of the overthrow of Idumea - for well he 
can — of his brotherhood with the dust of Solyma, as he hurls 
the brands and spreads havoc in every tower.’ It is notewor- 
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thy that unlike *Josephus, who states that the Temple was de- 
stroyed against the wishes of Titus, Valerius Flaccus extols its 
destruction (although he refers generally to Jerusalem and 
not specifically to the Temple); this suggests that Josephus’ 
description is an attempt to minimize the initiative taken by 
Titus in the destruction of the Temple. There is no reason to 
assume that the proem was composed immediately after the 
destruction or even during the reign of Vespasian; the con- 
quest of Jerusalem was well remembered for many years. 
Scholars differ as to the date of the proem, some placing it in 
the reign of Titus, and others in that of Domitian. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Bernays, Ueber die Chronik des Sulpicius 
Severus (1861), 48ff.; Syme, in: Classical Quarterly, 23 (1929), 135-73 
V. Ussani, Studio su Valerio Flacco (1955); Smallwood, in: Mnemo- 
syne, 4" series, 15 (1962), 170-2; Pauly-Wissowa, 24 series, 15 (1955), 
10, No. 170. 

[Menahem Stern] 


FLAG. There are indications that banners or emblems were 
in use among the Israelites even in biblical times (see *Ban- 
ner). The expression ON3N n°2? NnX — “the banner (or en- 
sign) or their patriarchal house” (Num. 2:2) —- appears to de- 
note the physical emblem of a tribe, a patriarchal house, or a 
family, and it was thus understood in the Midrash (Num. R, 
2:7), which gives the following description of the flags of the 
12 tribes, with proof verses where the reason is not immedi- 
ately obvious: 


There were distinguishing signs for each prince; each had a flag 
(mappah) and a different color for every flag, corresponding to 
the precious stones on the breastplate (lit. “heart”) of Aaron. 
It was from these that governments learned to provide them- 
selves with flags of various colors. Each tribe had its own prince 
and its flag whose color corresponded to the color of its stone. 
Reuben’s stone was ruby, the color of his flag was red, and em- 
broidered thereon were mandrakes. Simeon’s was topaz and his 
flag was green, with the town of Shechem embroidered thereon. 
Levi’s was smaragd (= emerald) and the color of his flag was a 
third white, a third black, and a third red; embroidered thereon 
were the Urim and Thummim. Judah's was a carbuncle and the 
color of his flag resembled that of the heavens; embroidered on 
it was a lion. Issachar’s was a sapphire and the color of his flag 
was black like stibium; embroidered thereon were the sun and 
moon. Zebulun’s was an emerald and the color of his flag was 
white, with a ship embroidered thereon. Dan’s was jacinth and 
the color of his flag was similar to sapphire; embroidered on it 
was a serpent. Gad’s was an agate and the color of his flag was 
neither white not black but a blend of black and white; on it was 
embroidered a camp. Naphtali’s was an amethyst and the color 
of his flag was like clarified wine of a not very deep red; on it 
was embroidered a hind. Asher’s was a beryl and the color of 
his flag was like the precious stone with which women adorn 
themselves; embroidered thereon was an olive tree. Joseph's was 
an onyx and the color of his flag was jet black; the embroidered 
design thereon for both princes, Ephraim and Manasseh, was 
Egypt because they were born there. A bullock was embroidered 
on the flag of Ephraim. A wild ox was embroidered on the flag 
of the tribe of Manasseh. Benjamin’s stone was a jasper and the 
color of his flag was a combination of all the twelve colors; em- 
broidered thereon was a wolf. 
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FLAG 


The word nes, mentioned in the Prophets (Isa. 5:26; 62:10; Jer. 
4:6; Ps. 60:6), is also close to the modern “flag,” standing as it 
does for a signal which may flutter in the breeze raised on a 
high place. It is also used to denote a sail (Isa. 33:23, also in the 
Mishna, BB 5a). Murals depicting Jewish ships, as found in Bet 
She’arim tombs and “Jason’s tomb” in the Rehaviah quarter of 
Jerusalem, reveal that the ships bore emblems. From Targum 
Jonathan to Numbers 2:3 it becomes apparent (see Num. R. 
2:7; Midrash Aggadah (Buber ed. 79) Arugat ha-Bosem (Ur- 
bach ed.) A, 287/8) that during the time of the Targum colored 
flags, made of silk, were already known. 

The term degel used in the Bible, especially in the de- 
scription of the order in which the people of Israel pitched 
their tents and their battle array (Num. 2:1-3, 10-18, 25), was 
thought to have its present-day meaning - “flag.” In fact, the 
term as employed there denotes a division of the people's 
army. This is the sense of Akkadian diglu (from dagadlu; “to 
see,’ “behold,”), Aramaic degel of the fifth century B.c.£. *El- 
ephantine papyri, and this is also the sense in which the term 
is mentioned in the Midrash (e.g., Num. R. 2:7; Song R. 6, 10); 
the Arabic word dajjala also means a very large group of men. 
Rashi (to Num. 2:2) explains degel in accordance with the ex- 
amples he saw among the military formations of his time - a 
colored symbol identifying a military unit. 

In the Dead Sea Scrolls - e.g., the “War of the Sons of 
Light with the Sons of Darkness” - the term degel is used in 
its biblical sense: an organizational unit, a battalion (ibid., 
ed. Yadin 1955, p. 274; for other attestations DCH II, 415). The 
same scroll, however, devotes two chapters (ibid., pp. 274-282, 
284), to a description of the otot T1yi iD NiNiN JO (“the cus- 
tomary symbols of the entire community”), which appear to 
have been actual flags. These symbols were of considerable 
sizes, depending on the size of the unit which they served, 
and contained various inscriptions: ?X OY (“the People of 
God”); onit?ina UNI -vaw Ty IW ninwi PAN) PxTWw? ow 
(“the name of Israel and Aaron and the names of the twelve 
tribes of Israel in the order of their birth’); 9X 03 (the pen- 
nant of God); vavd x’) OW (the name of the prince of the 
tribe); etc. To those who went into battle an order was issued 
“to inscribe on their symbols, as they went forth to war” fur- 
ther inscriptions, and, “when they returned from war” as vic- 
tors, to add appropriate inscriptions (see DCH 11, 166). If the 
scroll is not a literary fiction but reflects reality, there is here 
a description of the important role, very similar to that of the 
modern flag, ascribed to physical symbols in the organization 
of the community. 

In the Diaspora, where there was no Jewish army or pan- 
oply of state, there was no room for flags in Jewish public life. 
In the late Middle Ages instances are known of the award of 
flags to individual Jews of communities by the secular rulers. 
In 1254 the emperor Charles rv granted a flag to the Jews of 
Prague; it was red in color and displayed the six-pronged star, 
which later became known as Shield of David. In 1592 R. Mor- 
dechai Meisel, also of Prague, was given permission to display 
in his synagogue “the flag of King David, similar to the flag in 
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FLAG 


the Great Synagogue.’ In 1648 the Jews of Prague were again 
awarded a flag - still to be found in the Prague synagogue, the 
Altneuschul - in recognition of their part in the defense of the 
city against the Swedes; the flag is red and in the middle there 
is a yellow Shield of David with a Swedish star in its center. 
When the Jews of Ofen (= Buda) in Hungary welcomed King 
Matthias Corvinus in 1460, they carried a red flag containing 
two Shields of David and two other stars. 

Jewish flags as an expression of national awakening ap- 
peared in the campaign of David *Reubeni among the Jews 
and the Christian rulers. His deportment was that of a prince 
and he used flags extensively as an expression of Jewish sov- 
ereignty. His flags were white, with the Ten Commandments 
or verses and names (according to one version, the letters of 
the word “Maccabee”) embroidered on them in gold. Reu- 
beni carried a flag of this kind when he appeared with Solo- 
mon *Molcho before Charles v in Regensburg in 1532. Molcho 
also signed his letters and writings by drawing a flag above his 
name (see illustrations under *Autographs). 

The Shield of David acquired its status as a recognized 
Jewish symbol only as late as the middle of the 17 century. 
Official use of it was first made by the heads of the Jewish 
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Herzl’s design for a Jewish flag, seven gold stars on a white field, sketched 
at the end of a letter to Jacob de Haas, probably 1896. The seven stars were 
intended to symbolize a seven-hour working day. From J. de Haas, The- 
odor Herzl, 1927. 
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communities of Prague and Vienna, spreading from these 
places all over the world. The aristocratic Jewish families of 
Rothschild and Montefiore incorporated it in their family 
arms. The early *Hibbat Zion societies used it as a national 
emblem (e.g., in their official seals), generally inscribing the 
word Ziyyon in it. 

Theodor Herzl, who was not aware of the emblems used 
by the Hibbat Zion movement, made the following entry in 
his diary (June 12, 1895): “The flag that I am thinking of — per- 
haps a white flag with seven gold stars. The white background 
stands for our new and pure life; the seven stars are the seven 
working hours: we shall enter the Promised Land in the sign 
of work.” This was also the flag that he proposed in The Jew- 
ish State (1896). Under the influence of the Zionist societies 
he accepted the shield of David as the emblem of the move- 
ment, but he insisted that the six stars should be placed on 
the six angles of the shield of David, and the seventh above it. 
In this form, with the inscription “Aryeh Yehudah” (the Lion 
of Judah) in the middle, the Shield of David became the first 
emblem of the Zionist Organization. 

The combination blue and white as the colors of the Jew- 
ish flag is first mentioned in the latter part of the 19 century. 
In his poem “Zivei Erez Yehudah; written about 1860, the poet 
L.A. *Frankl declaims: 


All that is sacred will appear in these colors: 
White — as the radiance of great faith 
Blue — like the appearance of the firmament. 


The Zionist flag in its present form - two blue stripes on 
white background with a Shield of David in the center - was 
first displayed in Rishon le-Zion in 1885. This, however, was 
not known to the delegates of the First Zionist Congress, and 
it was David Wolfsohn who created the flag of Zion on the 
model of the *tallit, which, as he pointed out, was the tradi- 
tional flag of the Jewish people, adding the Shield of David. In 
1933, the 18» Zionist Congress decided that “by long tradition, 
the blue-and-white flag is the flag of the Zionist Organization 
and the Jewish people,” This was also the flag which, by a spe- 
cial order issued by Winston Churchill, became the official flag 
of the Jewish Brigade Group in World War 11. 


Flags of the State of Israel 

As soon as the State of Israel was established, the question 
of its flags and emblems arose. Public opinion was unani- 
mous in favor of proclaiming the flag of the Zionist movement 
as the state flag, but there was some apprehension lest this 
might cause problems to foreign members of the movement. 
The Provisional Council of State therefore decided only on 
flags of the navy and the merchant marine, and it was not 
until six months after the state had been proclaimed that the 
form of the national flag was officially determined; it was to 
be the flag of the Zionist movement, consisting of a white 
rectangle, with two blue stripes along its entire length and a 
Shield of David in the center made up of six stripes forming 
two equilateral triangles. In the original resolution, the color 
of the stripes and the Shield of David was described as “dark 
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sky-blue,;’ but this was later changed to “blue” for better vis- 
ibility at sea. 

The flag of the Israel navy is a dark blue rectangle, with 
a white isosceles triangle, with the vertex in the center of the 
rectangle and the base coinciding with its inner side, and a 
blue Shield of David inside the triangle. The flag of the Mer- 
chant Marine is a blue rectangle with a white oval with a blue 
Shield of David in its center. 

The official emblem of the State, which was decided on 
in 1949, is the menorah, or candelabrum, the ancient symbol 
of the Jewish people, in the form seen in relief on the arch of 
Titus in Rome. The menorah is surrounded by olive branches, 
linked at the bottom by the inscription “Israel” The president's 
pennant is a square blue flag, with the state emblem in silver 
inside a silver frame. In the course of time more flags and pen- 
nants have been adopted: the flag of the Customs and Excise, a 
blue rectangle, with the national flag in its upper quarter and 
the inscription 1721 09% (Customs & Excise) inside a circle in 
the lower outer quarter.; the flag of the Israel Defense Forces, 
a blue rectangle with a thin gold stripe along three of its sides 
and in the lower outer quarter the badge of the 1pr, consist- 
ing of a Shield of David in outline with a sword entwined 
with olive leaves inside it, and a strip bearing the inscription 
“ONW? 7277 N28” (Israel Defense Army) at the bottom; the 
prime minister’s pennant, a blue rectangle with the national 
flag in its upper inside quarter and the state emblem, super- 
imposed on the 1pF badge, in gold, in the lower outer quarter; 
the defense minister’s pennant, similar to the prime minister’s, 
but smaller by a quarter, and with the emblem in silver; the 
pennant of the chief of staff, the allufim (generals), the com- 
mander of the navy, the senior officer in a flotilla; the active 
service pennant, hoisted on naval vessels on active service; the 
flag of the air force; and the civil aviation pennant. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Nimza-Bi, Ha-Degel (1948); State of Israel, 
Iton Rishmi, nos. 2, 32, 50 (1948-49); idem, Sefer ha-Hukkim, no. 8 
(1949); idem, Simlei Medinat Israel (1953). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
B. Levine, Numbers 1-20 (1993), 146-48 


[Michael Simon] 


FLAM, HERB (1928- ), U.S. tennis player. Born in Brook- 
lyn, New York, and raised in California, Flam started play- 
ing at the age of 10 under the tutelage of his father and won 
his first tournament at 12. He first gained attention in 1943, 
when he won the U.S. Lawn Tennis Association (USLTA) Sin- 
gles Championship as a 15 year old. As a Beverly Hills High 
School junior in 1945, he captured the usita Interscholastic 
titles in Singles and Doubles, with Hugh Stewart. The pair re- 
peated their Doubles success in 1946. Flam earned national 
prominence in 1948, when as an undergraduate at UCLA, he 
entered the usLTA Singles Championships unseeded and 
reached the semifinals, earning him a No. 9 U.S. ranking. He 
won the ustrTa Intercollegiate Singles and Doubles with Gene 
Garrett in 1950, and then reached the finals of the U.S. Singles 
championship, becoming the first Jewish tennis player ever 
to advance to those finals. Flam won the U.S. National Clay 
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Court Singles that year, and teamed with Art Larsen to win 
the Clay Court Doubles crown as well. He reached the final 
eight of the Wimbledon Singles three times, and the semifi- 
nals in 1952. Flam also reached the quarterfinals of the U.S. 
Singles six times. After serving in the Navy in 1953-54, Flam 
won the 1955 U.S. Hard Court Championship, and in 1956 he 
won his second U.S. Clay Court title. He competed for the 
United States in Davis Cup matches starting in 1951, winning 
12 of 14 matches through his final appearance in 1957. He was 
ranked No. 6 in the world in 1951, No. 10 in 1952, No. 7 in 1956, 
No. 5 in 1957 by World Tennis Magazine, and No. 4 in 1957 
by the dean of British tennis writers, Lance Tingay. His U.S. 
rankings were as high as No. 2 in 1950, 1956, and 1957. Up un- 
til his time, Flam earned more world rankings than any other 
Jewish player. 

[Elli Wohlgelernter (2"¢ ed.)] 


FLANAGAN, BUD (1896-1968), British comedian. Born 
Chaim Reuben Weintrop, Flanagan teamed up with Chesney 
Allen after World War 1. “Flanagan and Allen” toured the 
world and came to prominence in 1930 in George Black’s 
“crazy” show at the London Pavilion. After World War 11 they 
were part of the “Crazy Gang,” whose shows ran for many 
years at the Victoria Palace. Flanagan led the gang until it 
broke up in 1962. Most famous of Flanagan and Allen’s song 
hits was “Underneath the Arches,” a song of the depression 
of the 1930s. Flanagan sang the title song of the popular Brit- 
ish television series Dad’s Army. He wrote an autobiography, 
My Crazy Life (1962). 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


°FLAVIUS, CLEMENS (d. 95 c.£.), son of *Vespasian’s el- 
der brother, T. Flavius Sabinus. His sons were designated as 
successors to the childless emperor Domitian. In 95 c.E. he 
served as consul together with the emperor. Domitian, how- 
ever, formally accused Clemens and his wife DOMITILLA, 
herself a granddaughter of Vespasian and a niece of *Titus 
and Domitian, of atheism (a48eotn¢) which resulted in the 
execution of Clemens and the banishment of Domitilla. The 
earliest source, Dio Cassius (67:14, 1-2), expressly describes 
this heresy as a conversion to Judaism. Some scholars connect 
Flavius’ conversion with the journey to Rome of R. *Gama- 
liel and his followers while others have depicted the couple 
as Christian martyrs. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schuerer, Gesch, 3 (1909), 168 n. 57; H. Vo- 
gelstein, Rome (1940), 70ff.; H.J. Leon, Jews of Ancient Rome (1960), 
33-35, 252; E.M. Smallwood, in: Classical Philology, 51 (1956), 8; M. 
Stern, in: Zion, 29 (1964), 161-2; Alon, Toledot, 1 (1958), 74-75; G. 
Townend, in: Journal of Roman Studies, 51 (1961), 58; New Catholic 
Encyclopedia, 4 (1967), 994-5. 

[Isaiah Gafni and Uriel Rappaport] 


FLAX (Heb. nw, pishtah, in the Bible; NW», pishtan, in 


talmudic literature), plant cultivated in Erez Israel. It is men- 
tioned only once in the Bible. The “stalks of flax” mentioned 
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in Joshua 2:6 are undressed flax fibers. Evidence of the cultiva- 
tion of flax in Erez Israel at the beginning of the period of the 
kingdom is to be found in the *Gezer Calendar, which men- 
tions NWD Ty Nn, that is, “the month of the uprooting of flax,” 
which is followed by “the month of the barley harvest.” In the 
Bible there is frequent reference to flax products. 

The cultivation of flax played an important role in an- 
cient Egypt. The Bible states that during the plague of hail in 
Egypt, flax (which ripens early) was damaged (Ex. 9:31). Isa- 
iah (19:5-9) describes the havoc caused to the Egyptian econ- 
omy by the drying up of the Nile, the consequent withering 
of the flax, and the resulting ruin of the industries associated 
with it. Flax was, together with wool, one of the necessities of 
life (Hos. 2:7, 11), The Torah prohibited the wearing of a gar- 
ment spun of both materials (Deut, 22:11; see *Shaatnez), a 
prohibition which the Midrash (PdRE 21) connects with the 
episode of Cain and Abel, the former having brought an of- 
fering of flax seeds, the latter of wool. Some contend that the 
prohibition reflects the antagonism between the farmer and 
the shepherd. 

The Akkadian for flax is kitannu, from which are de- 
rived the biblical ketonet and the talmudic kitna. The sages 
differed on the interpretation of the phrase “garments (kot- 
not) of skins,’ with which Adam and Eve were clothed, one 
view being that it referred to flax “from which the [human] 
skin derives pleasure; another that it referred to wool, that 
“grows from skin” (Sot. 14a). Linen from c. 135 C.E. was dis- 
covered in Nahal Hever. 

There are many references in talmudic literature to the 
growth and cultivation of flax. The quantity of flax produced 
was apparently subject to considerable fluctuations, there hav- 
ing been times when it was necessary to import hempen gar- 
ments (Kil. 9:2), These, however, were no longer in demand 
in the amoraic period when flax was extensively grown (TJ, 
Kil. 9:5, 32d), Flax was attacked by plant diseases, and pub- 
lic prayers were offered up for their riddance (TJ, Ta’an 3:6, 
66d), but after Hiyya and his sons came from Babylonia (to 
Erez Israel), flax was free from disease (TJ, Mavs. Sh. 5:8, 
56d). Flax was regarded as a crop that impoverishes the soil 
and so was planted in the same field only once every three or 
seven years (BM 9:9; Tosef., BM 9:31). It bears beautiful blue 
flowers, which are followed after a few days by pods (Num. 
R. 7:4). Although grown mainly for its fiber, it was also culti- 
vated for its seed, which was used as food and for medicinal 
purposes (BB 93a-b). 

The Mishnah and the Talmud give many details about 
flaxen products and different kinds of cloth. A garment made 
of flax was usually a popular, strong, and very cheap form of 
clothing. When R. Judah ha-Nasi 11, wearing a flaxen garment, 
came out to meet R. Johanan, he was told that it was more 
proper for a patriarch to wear clothes made of wool (TJ, Sanh. 
2:8, 20c). There were, however, also fine, excellent clothes 
made of flax, a wealthy high priest having worn a flaxen gar- 
ment which cost 20,000 zuzim (TJ, Yoma 3:6,40d). Although 
expensive flax material was imported (BM 29b), a high quality 
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flaxen cloth was produced in Erez Israel at Beth-Shean (Gen. 
R. 20:12); that made at Arbela was of a cheaper quality (ibid. 
19:1 beginning). The flax in the Bible and in talmudic litera- 
ture was the cultivated variety, Linum usitatissimum, of which 
there are many strains, some used in the manufacture of fiber, 
others for the extraction of oil from their seeds. Flax is hardly 
grown in Israel, but the wild flax of the species Linum angus- 
tifolium, which some regard as the original of the cultivated 
flax, grows extensively. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Herschberg, in: Ha-Kedem, 3 (1909), 7-29 
(Hebr. section); Loew, Flora, 2 (1924), 208-16; Krauss, Tal Arch, 1 
(1910), 138-40; J. Feliks, Olam ha-Zomeah ha-Mikra’i (1957), 279-84. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Feliks, Ha-Zome’ah, 130. 

[Jehuda Feliks] 


FLEA (Heb. W915, parosh). The flea symbolizes an insignifi- 
cant, loathsome creature (1 Sam. 24:15; 26:20). Nevertheless, 
the ancients did not refrain from calling themselves “parosh,’ 
and this was the name of a Judahite family that came with 
Ezra to Erez Israel from Babylonia (Ezra 2:3), as well as of a 
Moabite prince (Neh. 10:15). The common flea, Pulex irritans, 
is a parasite living on human beings and other mammals. An- 
other species is the Chenopsylla cheopsis, which attaches itself 
to rats. The flea is mentioned several times in talmudic litera- 
ture where it is stated that contrary to several insects regarded 
as formed through spontaneous generation, its propagation is 
sexual (Shab. 107b). In modern times the flea has disappeared 
almost entirely from the inhabited regions of Israel. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: ES. Bodenheimer, Ha-Hai be-Arzot ha-Mi- 


kra, 2 (1956), 292ff.; Tristram, Nat Hist, 305. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


FLECHTHEIM, ALFRED (1878-1937), German art collec- 
tor, art dealer, and publisher. Flechtheim was born in Muen- 
ster/Westphalia into a prosperous family of grain dealers. After 
leaving school, he went to Geneva and Paris to complete his 
education. While working in the family business, he already 
engaged in collecting and participated in an art exhibition 
in Duesseldorf in 1906. Flechtheim was a co-founder of the 
Duesseldorf Sonderbund in 1909, which assisted young con- 
temporary artists by offering them the possibility of exhibit- 
ing their works. Today, the fourth exhibition of the Sonder- 
bund in Cologne in 1912, which had a direct impact on the 
New York Armory Show of 1913, is considered the most im- 
portant presentation of European modern art prior to World 
War 1. In the same year, Flechtheim opened his own gallery in 
Duesseldorf. Drafted into the army in 1914, Flechtheim had to 
dispose of his gallery and parts of his collection. However, he 
reopened it in 1919 and managed to open a second gallery in 
Berlin in 1921 and a third in Frankfurt-on-the-Main in 1922. 
Flechtheim sought out the works of contemporary French art- 
ists like Georges Braque, André Derain, Juan Gris, Pablo Pi- 
casso, and Maurice de Vlaminck but matched them with the 
works of contemporary German artists like Wilhelm Lehm- 
bruck, Paul Klee, George Grosz, and Karl Hofer. As a dealer 
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who introduced avant-garde art in Germany, he was in close 
contact with his colleague Daniel-Henry Kahnweiler in Paris, 
who was specialized mainly in the trade in Cubism, especially 
Picasso. In 1921, they joined forces and together became the 
most important art dealers and art patrons of the Weimar 
Republic. Many of his portraits, among them the famous one 
by Otto Dix (1926, Neue Nationalgalerie Berlin), offer vivid 
testimony of Flechtheim’s leading position in the art world. 
Flechtheim was forced to close his galleries in 1933 and took 
refuge in London, where he continued to arrange exhibitions 
of modern art until his death in 1937. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kunstmuseum Duesseldorf, Alfred Flech- 
theim. Sammler, Kunsthaendler, Verleger (1987). 
[Philipp Zschommler (24 ed.)] 


FLECK, BELA (1958-_), U.S. banjo player, guitarist. The New 
York-born Fleck caught the banjo bug from hearing Homer 
and Jethro’s theme for Tv’s The Beverly Hillbillies and acquired 
his first banjo at 15, although he was training as a French horn 
player at the High School of Music and Art. He spent his eve- 
nings playing with a bluegrass band, and it was in that mu- 
sical genre that he first came to prominence as part of New- 
grass Revival, a band that pioneered a fusion of bluegrass, jazz, 
rock, and country. In 1989 he joined with harmonica player/ 
keyboardist Howard Levy, bassist Victor Lemonte Wooten, 
and “synth axe drumitar” player Roy “Futureman” Wooten 
to form the Flecktones, the band he continued to lead. The 
Flecktones, whose sound owes more to their leader’s enthusi- 
asm for Charlie Parker and John Coltrane than to Doc Watson 
and Bill Monroe, won numerous Grammy awards and made 
frequent national Tv appearances. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Hindin, “Bela Fleck,” in Down Beat Maga- 
zine archives at: www.downbeat.com; N. Torkington, “Interview with 
Bela, April 21, 1996,” at: http://prometheus.frii.com. 

[George Robinson (2™4 ed.)] 


FLECKELES, ELEAZAR BEN DAVID (1754-1826), rabbi 
and author. Born in Prague, Fleckeles studied under Meir 
Fischeles (Bumsla), Moses Cohen-Rofe, and Ezekiel *Lan- 
dau, In 1779 he was appointed rabbi of Kojetin in Moravia, 
but in 1783 returned to Prague, where he served as a mem- 
ber of the bet din of Ezekiel Landau and also headed a large 
yeshivah. After Landau’s death, Fleckeles was appointed Ober- 
jurist (“president”) of the three-man rabbinate council which 
also included Samuel Landau, the son of Ezekiel. When the 
Frankists made their appearance in the city in 1800, Fleck- 
eles headed the opposition to them. He was denounced by 
an informer and imprisoned, and on his release he wrote a 
pamphlet of thanksgiving entitled Azkir Tehillot. Fleckeles’ 
fame rests on his volume of collected sermons, Olat Hodesh 
(4 parts, Prague, 1785-1800). It contains both halakhic and ag- 
gadic themes. Part 11, Olat Zibbur. includes a sermon attack- 
ing Moses Mendelssohn's German translation of the Bible. In 
Part 1v, Ahavat David, there are also included sermons against 
the Shabbateans and the Frankists. In these sermons, that re- 
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flect his outstanding ability as a preacher, Fleckeles expressed 
his vigorous opposition to various reforms resulting from the 
spread of the *Haskalah movement, warning on the one hand 
against excessive pursuit of secular studies and on the other 
concurring in the study of Kabbalah, but only on the basis of 
a sound knowledge of Talmud. Of his other books the follow- 
ing are noteworthy: Teshuvah me-Ahavah, a collection of 450 
responsa (3 parts, Prague, 1809-21), in which he employed a 
new method of arranging the responsa according to the order 
of the Shulhan Arukh, and at the same time adding his own 
comments on, and supplements to, other responsa; Melekhet 
ha-Kodesh (ibid., 1812), a guide for scribes of Sifrei Torah, tefil- 
lin, and mezuzot; and Hazon la-Moed (ibid., 1824), 14 sermons 
for the month of Tishri. In the introductions to his works, he 
emphasizes the brotherhood of man and the duty of the Jews 
toward the Gentiles. In connection with the question put by 
the censor Karl Fischer, “whether there is any distinction be- 
tween an Israelite swearing to his fellow Israelite and swear- 
ing to a Gentile,’ Fleckeles replied “that the force of an oath is 
great, and no distinction can be made between taking an oath 
to an Israelite and to a non-Jew” (Teshuvah me-Ahavah, pt. 1, 
no. 26). He was opposed to the hairsplitting methods of pilpul 
and to “labored solutions,’ and emphasized that he was not 
prone to stringency in his rulings (ibid., pt. 3, no. 325), He was 
careful to make allowance for traditional customs and gave in- 
formation in his responsa about special customs that existed in 
various communities (ibid., pt. 1, no. 90; pt. 2, no. 229). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Kaufmann, in: MGWJ, 37 (1893), 378-92; 

G. Klemperer, in: HJ, 13 (1951), 76-80; S.H. Lieben, in: JJLG, 10 (1912), 

1-33; Michael, Or, no. 485; J. Spitz, Zikhron Eleazar (1827); Zinberg, 
Sifrut, 5 (1959), 151, 156f., 356. 

[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


FLEG, EDMOND (originally Flegenheimer; 1874-1963), 
French poet, playwright, and essayist, whose outstanding 
works deal with Judaism and the Jewish people. Fleg’s par- 
ents were prosperous and moderately observant Genevan 
Jews, but their religious compromises, together with his own 
secular studies, soon combined to weaken young Fleg’s Jew- 
ish allegiances. He went to live in Paris, where he became a 
theater critic and a successful playwright. His plays included 
Le Message (1904), La Béte (1910), and Le Trouble-féte (1913), 
and French versions of Goethe's Faust (1937) and Shakespeare’s 
Julius Caesar (1938). He also wrote the libretti for Ernest 
Bloch’s Macbeth (1910) and Georges Enesco’s Oedipus (1936). 
Fleg’s dramatic return to Judaism, in the full sense, dates 
from the spiritual turmoil engendered by the *Dreyfus Affair 
(1894-1906), and the first three Zionist Congresses (1897-99), 
He was also impressed by the English author Israel *Zangwill, 
an early supporter of Zionism. Abandoning the path of easy 
success, he devoted himself to the study of Jewish history and 
thought, seeking reasons for the modern intellectual’s remain- 
ing Jewish. His task was interrupted by World War 1, in which 
he served in the French Foreign Legion. Thereafter, through- 
out 40 years of untiring activity, Fleg presented to the French 
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reader the manifold aspects of Judaism in a style that shifts 
effortlessly from simple narrative to lyrical grandeur or bril- 
liant psychological analysis. One of the most significant works 
was his Anthologie juive des origines a nos jours (1921, 1961; The 
Jewish Anthology, 1925). This discriminating and wide-ranging 
selection of Jewish writing down the ages constitutes a valu- 
able introduction to Judaism. 

Edmond Fleg’s writing may be divided into three main 
categories: religious poetry, biographical works, and autobi- 
ographical and other essays on Jewish themes. He is perhaps 
best remembered for his verse cycle Ecoute Israél, a Jewish 
counterpart to Victor Hugo's Légende des siécles. The cycle 
comprises Ecoute Israél (1913-21), LEternel est Notre Dieu 
(1940), LEternel est Un (1945), and Et Tu aimeras l’Eternel 
(1948), the titles of which were taken from Deuteronomy 6:4. 
In 1954 the four parts were collected in one volume, start- 
ing with the creation and spanning the whole of Jewish his- 
tory down to the era of the reborn Jewish State. Fleg’s lyrical 
themes include the Jewish people's mission, messianic yearn- 
ings, and unswerving faith in humanity despite atrocities 
and persecution. From the Midrash, which he knew mainly 
from German translations, Fleg drew material for his legend- 
ary biographies Moise raconté par les Sages (1928; The Life of 
Moses, 1928) and Salomon (1930; The Life of Solomon, 1929). 
Moved by ambivalent emotions of fascination and fear stem- 
ming from his childhood, Fleg also wrote Jésus, raconté par le 
Juif Errant (1933; Jesus, Told by the Wandering Jew, 1934), us- 
ing quotations from the Hebrew Bible, talmudic literature, and 
the Gospels. Although Fleg presented a Jesus who was neither 
God nor Messiah, his sympathetic treatment of the Christian 
savior made a dubious impression on the Jewish reader. Of 
his essays, the most remarkable is probably Pourquoi je suis 
Juif (1928; Why I am a Jew, 1929), which was translated into 
English also by Victor Gollancz in 1943. A subtle and moving 
analysis of a young agnostic’s spiritual progress and eventual 
return to Judaism, it also demonstrates Fleg’s belief that the 
French genius owes much to the inspiration of Israel. The por- 
trait of Fleg himself in Pourquoi je suis Juif may be regarded 
as a continuation of the one he painted in L’Enfant prophete 
(1926; The Boy Prophet, 1928). This romanticized account of a 
boy estranged from Judaism and rejected by Christian society 
tells how the child glimpses through the gloom of the Church 
a Jesus who is at once victim and persecutor, and how he at 
last seeks to revive his old faith through messianic expecta- 
tion. Messianism also provided the theme of two early plays, 
La Maison du Bon Dieu (1920) and Le Juif du Pape (1925), the 
latter based on the encounter of Clement viz and Solomon 
Molcho. It continued to be a keynote of Fleg’s writing over the 
years, as in Ma Palestine (1932; The Land of Promise, 1933) and 
Nous de Il’Esperance (1949), which, together with Pourquoi je 
suis Juif, was collected in Vers le Monde qui vient (1960). In La 
Terre que Dieu habite (1953; The Land in which God Dwells, 
1955) Fleg recorded the saga of the Zionist pioneers and his 
hopes for Israel’s spiritual revival in the new Jewish State. His 
other works include translations of Shalom Aleichem and the 
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Passover Haggadah (1925) and selections from Maimonides’ 
Guide and from the Zohar. Fleg was an active member of the 
Alliance Israélite Universelle and of the French section of the 
World Jewish Congress. In Israel, a forest was dedicated in 
his honor in 1952. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Laurencin, in: Revue de la pensée juive, 2 (Jan. 
1950), 6-88; E. Fleg, Pages choisies (1954), introduction; Neher, in: La 
Vie juive, 45 (June 1958), 23-26. 

[Jean Poliatchek] 


FLEISCHER, CHARLES (1871-1942). U.S. rabbi. Fleischer, 
who began his career as a Reform rabbi articulating the ideal 
that American Jews could be both Americans and Jews, later 
developed a new American religion based upon the ideals of 
democracy. Born in Breslau, Germany, in 1871, Fleischer came 
to America at the age of nine. He moved to the Lower East 
Side, received his B.A. from the City College of New York in 
1888, and advanced degrees from Hebrew Union College and 
the University of Cincinnati in 1893. He served as an assistant 
rabbi in Philadelphia until 1894, when he was named rabbi of 
Temple Israel in Boston. He remained at this post until 1911, 
and the following year founded the nonsectarian Sunday 
Commons, which he led from 1912 to 1918. Fleischer moved 
to New York in 1922, where he served as a newspaper editor, 
radio commentator, writer, and lecturer. During his tenure at 
Temple Israel, Fleischer introduced Sunday services (1906), 
and shared his pulpit with Unitarians, Trinitarians, and social 
reformers. He believed that ethics should be based on reason, 
rather than the fear of God, and that Judaism should strive 
to combat social problems. He often spoke to New England’s 
Jewish and non-Jewish groups about Jewish-Gentile relations. 
Throughout his career, Fleischer struggled with his Jewish and 
American identities. Early on he possessed a pluralistic vision, 
believing that American Jews could be both Jews and Ameri- 
cans at the same time. But as early as 1902, Fleischer began to 
suggest that America should move beyond religious sectari- 
anism, and that democracy itself was “potentially a universal 
spiritual principle, aye, a religion.” In 1908 he advocated inter- 
marriage, and when he left Temple Israel in 1911, he declared, 
“I am henceforth beyond... sectarianism” 

True to his word, Fleischer founded the nonsectarian 
group Sunday Commons. He now argued that Jewish and 
Christian worship ran counter to universal values, and Amer- 
ican religion should be based upon the values of heroes like 
Abraham Lincoln and texts such as the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Seventeen hundred people attended his services 
in their early years, where “aspirations” became a substitute 
for prayer. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Mann, “Charles Fleischer’s Religion of De- 
mocracy,’ in: Commentary 17, no. 6 (June 1954); “Dr. Chas. Fleischer, 
Editor and Lecturer,’ in: New York Times (July 3, 1942), 17. 


[Michael Cohen (2"¢ ed.)] 


FLEISCHER, JUDAH LOEB (Leopold, Lipot; 1886-1955), 
Hungarian scholar. Fleischer was born in Ersekujvar and 
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founded a religious elementary school in Temesvar in 1918. 
He taught there and directed it until it was closed by the 
Communist regime in 1948. He wrote scholarly articles on 
Abraham Ibn Ezra, particularly the Bible commentaries, 
which appeared from 1912 onward in Ha-Zofeh le-Hokhmat 
Yisrael, Sinai, and other journals. Among his editions of 
Abraham Ibn Ezra are Sefer ha-Taamim (1951), Sefer ha- 
Meorot (1933), Sefer ha-Olam (1937), and Ibn Ezra le-Sefer Sh- 
emot (1926). Some of his important works remain in manu- 
script. 

His son Ezra FLEISCHER (1928- ), Hebrew poet and 
scholar, was born in Temesvar (Timisoara), Transylvania. He 
was imprisoned after World War 11 by the Romanian authori- 
ties as a result of his activities on behalf of Bnei Akiva. In 1960 
he immigrated to Israel, studied at the Hebrew University, be- 
came a lecturer on medieval Hebrew literature at Bar-Ilan Uni- 
versity, and then at the Hebrew University. His poem, “Massa 
Gog” (“The Burden of Gog”), written during his imprison- 
ment and published in the Israeli literary journal Moznayim 
(Nisan-Iyyar, 1959) under the pseudonym Y. Goleh, caused 
a literary sensation and won him the Israel Prize for 1959. He 
published poetry (under various pseudonyms) in the Hebrew 
press from 1956 and also two volumes, Meshalim (1957) and 
Be-Hehalek Laylah (1961). Other important works include 
Ha-Yozrot be-Hithavutam ve-Hitpathutam (1984); a study of 
Hebrew poetry in the Middle Ages, Shirat ha-Kodesh ha-Ivrit 
bi- Yemei ha-Beinayim (1975); Tefilah u-Minhagei Tefillah Erez 
Yisraeliyim bi-Tekufat ha-Genizah (1988). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ben-Menahem,, in: KS, 33 (1958), 227-32 (bib- 
liography of Fleischer’s works); Breuer, in: S.K. Mirsky (ed.), Ishim 
u-Demuyyot be-Hokhmat Yisrael (1959), 404-14; A. Cohen, Soferim 
Ivriyyim Benei Zemannenu (1964), 209-10; M. Kushnir (Shnir), Ha- 
Ne’imah ha-Ahat (1963), 228-30; CCAR Journal, 11 (1963), 48-49 (ex- 
cerpt from “Massa Gog”). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Cohen, Maza 
Matmonim: Bibliografyah shel Kitvei Ezra Fleischer (2001) 


[Getzel Kressel] 


FLEISCHER, MAX (1883-1972), cartoonist and producer. 
Born in Vienna, Austria, Fleischer immigrated with his 
family to New York City at an early age, studying art at Coo- 
per Union and the Art Students League. He worked as a 
commercial artist and cartoonist, but his interest in mechan- 
ics led him to animation. With his brothers Dave and Joe, he 
founded Fleischer Studios, one of the first animation studios. 
They turned out some of the most inventive films of the pe- 
riod. 

Looking to find a method to produce animation more 
efficiently and economically, the brothers invented the roto- 
scope, a device used to trace movement from live-action film. 
With Dave working as his live model, Max Fleischer inaugu- 
rated his own cartoon series, officially titled “Out of the Ink- 
well” but more popularly known as “Koko the Clown.” These 
short cartoons ingeniously combined animation with live ac- 
tion, usually in the form of an on-screen Fleischer drawing 
Ko-Ko before the viewers’ eyes. Another innovation of Fleisch- 
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er’s was the sing-along cartoon. By “following the bouncing 
ball,” theater audiences sang popular tunes together as they 
read the printed lyrics on the screen. 

When the movie industry evolved from silent films to 
talking pictures, the Fleischer Studio was one of the few ani- 
mation producers to survive the transition. When “the talkies” 
were permanently established in 1929, Fleischer began releas- 
ing his cartoons through Paramount Pictures, an association 
that continued for more than a decade. 

At the end of the 1920s, the studio's top artist Grim Nat- 
wick came up with a new, seductive female character, Betty 
Boop. Fleischer also created Popeye the Sailorman and other 
popular cartoon characters. In 1941, Max and Dave launched 
the expensive Superman cartoon series. However, when the 
box office did not respond well, the two split up, and their 
animation staff was taken over by Paramount. Dave went to 
work at Columbia Pictures, while Max went into the indus- 
trial cartoon field. 

During his career, Max Fleischer produced more than 
600 cartoons and held 15 patents that were used in the mo- 
tion picture industry. His feature cartoons include Gulliver's 
Travels (1939) and Mr. Bug Goes to Town (1941). Books by 
Fleischer are Noah's Shoes (1944), Betty Boop (1975), Betty 
Boop’s Hollywood Chronicles (released in 1990), and Betty Bo- 
op’s Sunday Best: The Complete Color Comics, 1934-1936 (re- 
printed 1995). 

His son is film director RICHARD FLEISCHER (1916— ). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Cabarga, The Fleischer Story (1976). 


[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


FLEISCHER, MICHAEL (1908-1998), U.S. geochemist. 
Born in Bridgeport, Connecticut, to parents who emigrated 
from Germany, he received his B.S. in chemistry (1930) and 
Ph.D. (1933) from Yale University. From 1933 to 1936 he was 
a research associate, Department of Chemistry, Yale Univer- 
sity, Fleischer joined the Geophysical Laboratory of the Carn- 
egie Institute in Washington in 1936, and from 1939 to 1978 
was with the United States Geological Survey. From 1978 to 
1995, he was research associate, Department of Mineral Sci- 
ences, Smithsonian Institution. He was professorial lecturer 
(1957-65) at the George Washington University, assistant ed- 
itor of Chemical Abstracts from 1940, and an associate edi- 
tor of the American Mineralogist. He served as president of 
the Mineralogical Society of America, of the Geochemistry 
Commission of the International Union of Pure and Applied 
Chemistry, and as vice president of the Geological Society of 
America. In 1959 he was appointed president of the Commis- 
sion on New Minerals and Mineral Names of the International 
Mineralogical Association. 

Fleischer contributed many papers to scientific journals, 
dealing with chemical and analytical mineralogy, specific min- 
erals (particularly of manganese), and the abundance of the 
individual elements in the earth’s crust. 


[Samuel Aaron Miller / Bracha Rager (2° ed.)] 
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FLEISCHER, NATHANIEL STANLEY (Nat; 1887-1972), 
USS. boxing historian, journalist, author, and member of the 
International Boxing Hall of Fame. Born on New York’s Lower 
East Side, Fleischer first developed his love of boxing at age 
eight, when his father gave him photographs of boxers that 
were sold with cigarettes. He saw his first professional fight 
at age 11 on September 12, 1899, a bantamweight champion- 
ship fight that saw Terrible Terry McGovern knock out Pedlar 
Palmer. It was the first time a championship bout ended in a 
first-round ko, and Fleischer was hooked on the sport. Stand- 
ing only 5’ 2” and weighing 122 pounds, Fleischer wanted to 
be a prizefighter himself, but he was knocked out in the first 
round of an amateur match when he was 15, and that ended 
his boxing ambitions. 

Fleischer first wrote about sports for P.s. 15’s monthly 
newspaper, and after graduating Townsend Harris High 
School, he was campus correspondent for two New York City 
newspapers while attending the City College of New York, 
where he organized with Dan *Daniel the school’s first varsity 
basketball team in 1906. After graduating in 1908, Fleischer 
taught at p.s. 7, then took a commercial chemistry course at 
Nyv and a forestry course at Yale, but soon realized that sports 
was his calling. He became sports editor at the New York Press, 
and continued when it merged with the Morning Sun in 1914. 
Fleischer proceeded to become sports editor at the Morning 
Herald, the Mail-Telegram, and the Evening Telegraph, but in 
1929 he decided instead to devote himself entirely to a boxing 
magazine, The Ring, which he had co-founded with three as- 
sociates in February 1922. It became the most influential pub- 
lication in boxing history, earning Fleischer the moniker “Mr. 
Boxing.” He refereed and judged more than 1,000 fights, estab- 
lished the Boxing Hall of Fame and Museum, initiated boxing’s 
rating system, encouraged television coverage to maintain the 
public’s interest, and helped establish boxing commissions 
around the world. Fleischer was the world’s leading ring his- 
torian and the most prolific boxing writer of all time, publish- 
ing more than 60 books - an estimated 40 million words - in- 
cluding his autobiography, Fifty Years at Ringside (1958). His 
best-known work was the annual Ring Record Book and Box- 
ing Encyclopedia, first published in 1941, which was considered 
the sports’ authoritative source book. Fleischer was elected to 
the International Boxing Hall of Fame in 1990. 


[Elli Wohlgelernter (2"¢ ed.)] 


FLEISCHER, TSIPPI (Tsipporah Dolgopolsky; 1946- ), 
Israeli composer and music education specialist, one of the 
Israeli women composers well known outside the country 
Fleischer earned multiple bachelor’s degrees (ranging 
from music theory to Arabic language, literature, and his- 
tory), an M.A. in music education (NYU, 1975), and a Ph.D. 
in musicology (Bar-Ilan University, 1995). Initially interested 
in popular Israeli songs, especially the Hebrew canonic folk 
songs by composers such as Alexander *Argov, Moshe * Wilen- 
sky, and Naomi *Shemer, by the early 2000s, she had become 
an established composer of Western music (or, some would 
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argue, composer of her unique version of World music) with 
a distinguished Middle-Eastern quality. She also revisited her 
research into the history of Israeli song in the past 120 years. 
From the late 1960s she taught at the Lewinsky Teachers Col- 
lege. Her book for music teachers, Harmonization of Songs 
(Hebrew), appeared in 2005. 

From the 1980s she was committed to the ideology of 
Israeli style, first established by the founders of Israeli art mu- 
sic such as Paul *Ben-Haim and Mordecai *Seter. A perspec- 
tive best conceptualized by Alexander *Boskovich, who held 
that an Israeli style can evolve only through the synthesis of 
ethnic local traits of Jewish and Arab music with techniques 
of Western classical music. In a 1986 interview she argued that 
her music is equally balanced between these traditions: not 
swaying toward the Western, with the Middle-Eastern source 
only an exotic flavor; nor toward the Eastern sources, when a 
work might not be fully artistic in Western terms. 

Fleischer is a prolific composer. Her list of works includes 
her often-performed song-set Girl-Butterfly-Girl (1977, re- 
vised several times until the early 2000s); the cantata Like Two 
Branches (1989); the Oratorio 1492-1992; the collection Eth- 
nic Silhouettes that includes four multimedia plays (1993-95, 
in Biblical Hebrew, Ugaritic, Old Babylonian, and Coptic); 
a collection of original miniatures; five short symphonies 
(1995-2004, illustrative symphonic poems and an ethnic col- 
lage); and two chamber operas, Medea (1995) and Cain & Abel 
(2002). Her music is inspired by the improvisatory quality of 
Arab oral traditions in music, and some of her melodies, both 
Arabic and Israeli, are compelling, as in her short toccata for 
strings, Strings - Bow and Arrow (1995). 

Fleischer’s works, especially of the 1980s and 1990s, syn- 
thesizing Arabic and Hebrew texts and musical modes with 
Western classical instrumentation, earned her a unique name 
as an established Middle-Eastern woman composer. Indeed, 
most of her earlier works reflected a local-regional, non-re- 
ligious identity, smoothly mixing Mizrahi-Jewish and Arab 
elements, with a marked preference to the surrounding Arab 
character. She is perhaps the only Western woman composer 
in the Middle East whose music appeared on some sixteen 
commercial cps, international Israeli. 

In 2004, she wrote for the first time an explicitly Jew- 
ish work: the Fifth Symphony: Israeli-Jewish Collage for tape 
and accompanying orchestra, based on some of the most ob- 
vious Jewish identity markers - the shofar calls and the Kol 
Nidrei prayer. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Robert Fleischer, Twenty Israeli Composers, 


Detroit: Wayne, 1997, p. 208-16. 
[Ronit Seter] 


FLEISCHMANN, GISI (1897-1944), Zionist women’s leader 
in Bratislava who played a prominent part in rescue operations 
during the Holocaust. At the outbreak of World War 11, she was 
in London and returned home to be with her family, which 
included a husband and two daughters as well as an ailing 
mother. She sent her two daughters to Palestine, but she herself 
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remained in Bratislava, perhaps primarily for personal reasons 
and involved herself intensely in efforts to help the community. 
First she acted within the Ustredita Zidov (Jewish Council) as 
chief of the *Hicem department for emigration. In the summer 
of 1942 she became the guiding spirit of the “Working Group,” 
a secret rescue organization for Jews that included herself and 
an ultra-Orthodox rabbi, Michael Weissmandel, who was re- 
lated to her as a second cousin by marriage. It was rare, per- 
haps unprecedented, for an ultra-Orthodox rabbi and a woman 
Zionist to cooperate fully, and even more rare for the Zionist 
woman to assume the primarily leadership role. As a member 
of the Slovak Central Refugee Committee, she cooperated, al- 
beit not without considerable tension, with Joseph Blum of the 
American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, who later left 
for Hungary, and Fleischmann then became for all intents and 
purposes the Joint’s person in Bratislava. 

Fleischmann maintained a secret correspondence written 
in code with Jewish organizations in the free world, mainly 
with the He-Halutz center at Geneva and with representatives 
of the *Jewish Agency in Istanbul. She reported on the con- 
dition of European Jewry under German occupation and she 
also traveled to Hungary to collect funds for rescue activities 
from the Hungarian Jewish communities. It was under her 
leadership though at Rabbi Weissmandel’s initiative that a plan 
was devised to bribe Eichmann’s representative in Slovakia, 
Dieter Wisliceny, to halt the deportation of the Jews. When an 
initial bribe and the promise of more funds to come seemed to 
work and the deportations of Slovakian Jewry were halted for 
a time, the working group devised a bold scheme, the *Europa 
Plan, to rescue the remaining Jews. Historians now know that 
is was not the bribe to Nazi officials but to Slovakian officials 
that halted the deportations and the chances of any success for 
the Europa plan were far-fetched. In 1943 she directed rescue 
operations of survivors of Polish ghettos, including groups of 
orphans, across the Polish-Slovak-Hungarian borders. In the 
spring of 1944 she conveyed the first eyewitness testimony on 
the death camps when the Auschwitz report was compiled by 
two men, Rudolf Vr’ba and Alfred Wetzler, who had escaped 
from Auschwitz on April 7, 1944, and reconfirmed by two 
later escapees, Arnost Rosin and Czeslaw Mordowicz, who 
reached Slovkia in June 1944. During the mass deportations 
in the autumn of 1944, she was arrested by the Germans and 
sent to Auschwitz with a special instruction, ru-Rueckkehr 
unerwuenscht (“return undesirable”), and on arrival in Aus- 
chwitz she was immediately killed. Fleishmann was described 
as a woman of organizational talent, intellectual ability, emo- 
tional involvement, and political savvy. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Rothkirchen, Hurban Yahadut Slovakyah 
(1961), index, includes Eng. summary; O.J. Neumann, Be-Zel ha-Ma- 
vet (1958), passim; idem, Gisi Fleischmann (Eng., 1970); M.D. Weiss- 
mandel, Min ha-Mezar (1960), passim; N. Levin, The Holocaust (1968), 
index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Chapion, In the Lion’s Mouth: Gisi 
Fleishmann and the Jewish Fight for Survival, (1987); Y. Bauer, Rethink- 
ing the Holocaust (2001), 1678-5; idem, Jews for Sale (1994). 


[Livia Rothkirchen / Michael Berenbaum (2™4 ed.)] 
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FLEISCHMANN, JULIUS (1872-1925), U.S. businessman 
and politician. Fleischmann was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
where his father, Charles Fleischmann, an immigrant from 
Hungary, had established a large concern for the manufacture 
of compressed yeast cakes. Fleischmann entered his father’s 
business soon after leaving school. 

Upon his father’s death in 1897, he and his brother took 
over the business, which he ran by himself from 1905 on. 
Fleischmann’s activity in local Republican politics led to his 
nomination for mayor in 1900. He was elected to the office 
and reelected in 1902. Though he declined to run for a third 
term, he served as Cincinnati’s commissioner of parks dur- 
ing 1905-12, also attending several national Republican con- 
ventions as an Ohio delegate. An avid sportsman and breeder 
of horses, Fleischmann collapsed and died while playing in a 
polo game, leaving a large fortune. His financial speculations 
were so large that the stock market in Chicago suffered a sharp 
decline upon news of his sudden death. 


FLEISHER, Philadelphia family originating in Memelsdorf, 
Germany. Members of this family and the related Liveright 
family arrived in the United States in the 1830s, and ulti- 
mately established prosperous yarn and clothing manufac- 
turing businesses. Many descendants of BENJAMIN WOLF 
FLEISHER (1810-1845) and HANNAH TUCHNOR (1810-1903), 
who settled in Meadville, Pennsylvania, before moving on 
to Philadelphia, became leaders in Philadelphia Jewish and 
general affairs. Their sons SIMON B. (1840-1919) and MOYER 
(1842-1924) were partners in a yarn business in Philadelphia. 
They were both active in the Hebrew Education Society, and 
Moyer succeeded Moses A. Dropsie as its president in 1892. 
A son of Simon, BENJAMIN WILFRED (1870-1946), achieved 
distinction in Japan where he spent 40 years, becoming dean 
of American journalists there before the outbreak of World 
War Il. SAMUEL STUART (1871-1944), brother of Benjamin 
Wilfred, was the founder and sole supporter, beginning in 
1899, of the Graphic Sketch Club. Willed to the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, the club nurtured the artistic talents of more 
than 40,000 young people. In 1923 Samuel became the first 
Jewish recipient of the prestigious Edward Bok Philadelphia 
Award. EDWIN ADLER (1877-1959), another brother, founded 
the Symphony Club of Philadelphia in 1909 and created a 
world-famed collection of music. The collection, eventually 
numbering over 11,000 pieces, was donated to the Free Li- 
brary of Philadelphia, of which Edwin was a trustee. He had 
bought a large proportion of the scores on trips to Europe in 
which he scoured publishers’ warehouses for long-neglected 
compositions. The Philadelphia Orchestra and the city’s music 
academies have frequently used the collection. Samuel and Ed- 
win, both members of Reform Congregation Knesseth Israel, 
were generous contributors to Jewish philanthropies, as was 
their cousin, ALFRED w. (1878-1928), prominent Philadel- 
phia realtor. A partner in the firm of Mastbaum Brothers and 
Fleisher, Alfred was at least once the largest individual con- 
tributor to the Federation of Jewish Charities campaign. He 
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was best known for his leadership in the field of progressive 
penology. For five years, beginning in 1923, he was president 
of the Board of Trustees of Eastern State Penitentiary and per- 
sonally guided the construction of the prison at Gratersford. 
Edwin's nephew, STUART F. LOUCHHEIM, carried on the fam- 
ily tradition as president of the Academy of Music, which he 
rescued from potential bankruptcy and demolition. Louch- 
heim was not a practicing Jew. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.S. Morais, Jews of Philadelphia (1894), 
263-6; M. Stern, Americans of Jewish Descent (1960), 52-53; Bess, in: 
Saturday Evening Post (Feb. 6, 1943), 22ff.; Woolf, in: New York Times 
Magazine (April 4, 1937), 12ff. 

[Bertram Wallace Korn] 


FLEISHER, LARRY (1930-1989), head of the nBa players 
union from 1962 to 1988, member of NBA Hall of Fame. Born 
in the Bronx, New York, Fleisher graduated from DeWitt Clin- 
ton High School in 1946, New York University in 1950, and 
Harvard Law School in 1953, before serving in the U.S. Army 
from 1953 to 1955. His work as head of the Ba Players Asso- 
ciation paved the way for pensions, minimum salaries, sever- 
ance pay, and disability payments, among other benefits, and 
increased average yearly player’s salary from $9,400 in 1967 
to $600,000, without a strike. Fleisher was involved in the 
eventual merger of the aBA with the NBA, and was instrumen- 
tal in developing the free agent system in 1976, known as the 
“Oscar Robertson Settlement” and allowing players to move 
more freely from team to team. In addition, he helped estab- 
lish an Anti-Drug Agreement in 1983, the first such policy in 
pro sports, which provided for counseling and severe pen- 
alties for players involved in the use of hard drugs. Fleisher 
also negotiated the agreement that established the NBA sal- 
ary cap system. 

[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 


FLEISHER, LEON (1928- ), U.S. pianist and conductor. 
Fleisher was born in San Francisco to Russian parents. He gave 
his first public recital at the age of six. From 1938 until 1948 
he studied with Arthur *Schnabel in Italy and in New York. 
He made his New York debut at the age of 16, with Monteux, 
who also taught him conducting. Fleisher was the first Ameri- 
can to win a major piano competition — the Queen Elisabeth 
International in Brussels (1952); he made several European 
tours and played highly successful recitals in South America. 
He gave the first performance of Leon Kirchner’s Second Pi- 
ano Concerto (1963), performed many modern works, and 
made numerous recordings. At his peak his playing com- 
bined intellectual power, warmth of feeling, grace, taste, and 
sensuous beauty. 

In 1964 Fleisher began to suffer from cramps in the right 
hand, as a result of which he became incapable of regular play- 
ing. He began to conduct and to play the piano repertory for 
the left hand. Fleisher became conductor of the Annapolis 
Symphony Orchestra (1970), was associate conductor of the 
Baltimore Symphony Orchestra (1973-77), and made guest 
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conducting appearances with major U.S. orchestras. In 1982, 
after surgery and many treatments, Fleisher returned gradu- 
ally to the standard piano literature. He was appointed artistic 
director of the Tanglewood Music Center (1985-97), where in 
1994 he gave the premiére of *Foss’s Piano Concerto for left 
hand. From 1959 he was professor of piano at the Peabody 
Conservatory, Baltimore, where he later held the Andrew W. 
Mellon Chair in piano; he was also a visiting professor at the 
Rubin Academy of Music in Jerusalem. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online; MGG’; Baker’s Biographical Dic- 
tionary (1997); D. Robert, in: Clavier, 38/8 (1999), 20-27. 
[Max Loppert / Naama Ramot (2"¢ ed.) 


FLESCH, family widely distributed throughout Central Eu- 
rope. It originated in Frankfurt where a house named “Zur 
Flasche” (“The Flask”) was built by Jacob of Prague in 1530. His 
son, AKIVA BEN JACOB FRANKFURTER (d. 1597), was a liturgi- 
cal poet, and rabbi and preacher of the Frankfurt community. 
Another son, ABRAHAM VON SCHLESINGEN, with his sons, 
continued to live in the “Zur Flasche” house. Later descen- 
dants were merchants, hazzanim, and teachers in Frankfurt; 
they were also named Birnbaum and Flesch-Birnbaum. 

A grandson of Akiva, the scholar ABRAHAM FLESCH 
(c. 1560-1640), was the first to bear the name in Austria, set- 
tling in Vienna in 1620. His descendants were scattered after 
the 1670 expulsion from Vienna. 

MORDECAI (GUMPEL) FLESCH settled in Neu Rauss- 
nitz (Rousinov), Moravia, after 1670. One of his descendants, 
PHILIP (SOLOMON) FLESCH (1780-1852), founded a tannery 
in Brno (Bruenn). The descendants of Philip’s 16 children 
were active in commerce and the professions; some settled 
in Brno. One of them, ADOLPH (1813-1879), continued the 
leather business and made it highly successful. Mordecai’s 
great-grandson, ABRAHAM (1755-1828), was rabbi in Rauss- 
nitz, Moravia, and studied under Ezekiel *Landau. Abraham's 
son, JOSEPH (1781-1841), a merchant in Neu Raussnitz, was a 
pupil of Baruch Jeiteles, and among those who spread Haska- 
lah into Moravia. He translated several of Philo’s works into 
Hebrew and published exegetical and philological notes to 
Scripture (in Bikkurei ha-Ittim, 7, 9, and 11). He also provided 
the edition of the Bible published by M. *Landau with a list 
of Jewish exegetes and philologists, including modern schol- 
ars. Another member of the family was HEINRICH FLESCH 
(1875-1942), historian of Moravian Jewry. A native of Mat- 
tersdorf (now Mattersburg, in Burgenland, Austria), he was 
rabbi of Dolni Kounice, Moravia, from 1894 until his death. 
After World War 1 he was in charge also of the communities 
of Ivancice and Moravsky Krumlov. He published many ar- 
ticles on Moravian Jewry both in the local Jewish press and 
in learned journals, also editing the takkanot and records of 
several communities. He was a coeditor of Hugo *Gold’s books 
on the communities of Moravia (1929), of Bratislava (1932), 
and Bohemia (1934). His archives are preserved in the Jewish 
State Museum in Prague. He also wrote a family history Die 
Familie Flesch (1914). His son JOSEPH had a Jewish bookstore 
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and publishing house in Prague (the only one opened after 
1918). Joseph perished in Auschwitz. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Loew, Gesammelte Schriften, 2 (1890), 
219-52. 


FLESCH, CARL (1873-1944), violinist and teacher. Born 
in Moson, Hungary, Flesch studied in Vienna and Paris and 
made his debut in Vienna in 1895. After teaching at the conser- 
vatories of Bucharest (1897-1902) and Amsterdam (1903-08), 
he settled in Berlin, where his renown as a violin pedagogue 
came to equal his status as a virtuoso. From 1924 to 1928 he 
taught at the Curtis Institute in Philadelphia, and in 1933 left 
Germany, ultimately settling in Lucerne, Switzerland. He 
wrote the pedagogical works Urstudien (1910) and Die Kunst 
des Violinspiels (2 vols., 1923, 1928; Eng. trans. 1930 as well as 
translations into many other languages), and edited Kreutzer’s 
and Paganini’s études, the major violin concertos, and Mo- 
zart’s violin sonatas (with Arthur *Schnabel). His memoirs 
were published posthumously by his son Carl Flesch, Jr. (Eng., 
1957; Ger., 1960). 


FLESH (Heb. 173, basar), a word used both in the Bible and 
Talmud for mortal man and for the flesh of animals (for the 
latter aspect, see *Meat). Eve is called by Adam “bone of my 
bones and flesh of my flesh” (Gen. 2:23), i-e., “my close relative” 
(cf. Gen. 29:4). In Genesis 6:3: The basar of humans is con- 
trasted with ruah of God, which animates them. “My breath 
shall not abide (?) in the human forever, for that he is also 
flesh; therefore shall his days be a hundred and twenty years.” 
Whereas God's breath is eternal, flesh is mortal. At death the 
flesh returns to the dust whence it came while the eternal 
breath returns to God (Gen 2:7; Eccl.. 12:7.) In Psalms 84:3 — 
“my heart and my flesh sing for joy unto the living God” - it 
designates the whole physical part of man. In Isaiah 66:16 “all 
flesh” is used as a synonym for mankind as a whole, while in 
the Alenu prayer “the sons of flesh” is used with the same con- 
notation. In Talmud and Midrash the more comprehensive 
phrase basar va-dam (“flesh and blood”) is used, largely to 
indicate the mortality of man as against the eternity of God, 
particularly in the contrast between the frailty and ephemer- 
ality of a mortal king compared with the “supreme King of 
kings, the Holy One blessed be He.” 

The corruptibility of flesh in the grave is constantly 
referred to. “The more flesh, the more worms” (Avot 2:7); 
“Know ... whither thou art going, to a place of dust, worms 
and maggot” (ibid. 3:1); and the word basar is regarded as an 
acronym of bushah (“shame”), seruhah (“putrefaction”) or 
sheol (“the grave”), and rimmah (“worm’; Sot. 5a). At the same 
time, it is regarded metaphorically as the symbol of softness 
and pliancy in contrast with the hardness of bone (ibid.). 


[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz / S. David Sperling (24 ed.)] 


FLEXNER, US. family. SIMON FLEXNER (1863-1946), U.S. 
physician and medical scientist, was born in Louisville, Ken., 
son of Morris Flexner, a Bohemian immigrant. He was the 
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author of more than 350 scientific papers and monographs 
and joint author with his son, James Thomas Flexner, of the 
biography William Henry Welch and the Heroic Age of Ameri- 
can Medicine (1941). 

BERNARD FLEXNER (1865-1945) U.S. lawyer and Zionist 
leader, was born in Louisville, Ken., brother of Simon. After 
receiving a law degree from the University of Louisville (1898) 
and doing postgraduate work at the University of Virginia, he 
practiced law in Kentucky, later moving to Chicago (1911) and 
then to New York (1919). Throughout his career Flexner was 
much concerned with social welfare and labor problems. He 
was chairman of the Juvenile Court Board in Louisville and 
helped establish the first juvenile court in Chicago. Active in 
the National Probation Association, he served as president 
(1912-13) and as a committee member until his death. As a 
member of an American Red Cross mission to Romania in 
1917, Flexner became convinced that Zionism was the solution 
to the problems of European Jewry. He entered actively into 
the U.S. Zionist movement and was counsel to the Zionist del- 
egation at the Paris Peace Conference in 1919. When the *Pal- 
estine Economic Corporation was organized in 1925, Flexner 
became its first president, later serving as chairman of the 
board until 1944. He was also associated with many institu- 
tions, banks, and companies fostering the growth of the Jewish 
economy in Palestine. Among his other activities were mem- 
bership on the executive committees of the American Jewish 
Joint Distribution Committee and the Jewish Agency for Pal- 
estine. Flexner was joint author of Juvenile Courts and Proba- 
tion (1914) and Legal Aspects of the Juvenile Court (1922). 

ABRAHAM *FLEXNER, U.S. educator, was a brother of 
Simon and Bernard. WASHINGTON FLEXNER (1896-1942), 
US. printer, was born in Louisville, Ken., brother of Simon, 
Bernard, and Abraham. In 1915 Washington Flexner organized 
the Lincoln Printing Company in Chicago, which became the 
largest financial printing company in the United States. sEN- 
NIE MAAS FLEXNER (1882-1944), U.S. librarian, was born 
in Louisville, Ken., daughter of Jacob Flexner. One of the 
pioneers of modern American librarianship, Jennie Flexner 
served as reader’s adviser at the New York Public Library, and 
was author of Circulation Work in Public Libraries (1927) and 
Making Books Work, a Guide to the Use of Libraries (1943). 
JAMES THOMAS FLEXNER (1908-2003), U.S. author, son of 
Simon Flexner. James Thomas Flexner was the author of ap- 
proximately 30 popular works on American art and civiliza- 
tion, including: Doctors on Horseback: Pioneers of American 
Medicine (1937), America’s Old Masters (1939), Short History 
of American Painting (1950), and American Painting: The Light 
of the Distant Skies (1954). He also wrote a highly acclaimed 
four-volume biography of George Washington. (1965-72). His 
autobiography, Maverick’s Progress, appeared in 1996. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: SIMON FLEXNER: New York Times (May 3, 
1946); S.R. Kagan, Jewish Contributions to Medicine in America (1934), 
294-7; Rous, in: Science, 107 (1948), 611-3; idem, in: Royal Society of 
London, Obituary Notices of Fellows, 18 (1949), 409-45. BERNARD 
FLEXNER: New York Times (May 4 and 7, 1945); National Cyclopedia 
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of American Biography, 34 (1948), 517-8; JAMES THOMAS FLEXNER: 
Whos Who in America (1968-69), 746. WASHINGTON FLEXNER: Na- 
tional Cyclopedia of American Biography, 34 (1948), 265-66. JENNIE 
MAAS FLEXNER: New York Times (Nov. 18, 1944). 


[Morton Rosenstock] 


FLEXNER, ABRAHAM (1866-1959), U.S. scholar, and one 
of America’s most creative educators. Flexner, who was born 
in Louisville, Kentucky, studied classics at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, and graduated in 1886. After teaching Latin and Greek 
at the Louisville High School (1886-90), he founded a unique 
college preparatory school which dispensed with rules, ex- 
aminations, records, and reports. In 1905 he turned from the 
successful operation of his school to continue his studies at 
Harvard in psychology, philosophy, and science, with special 
reference to their bearing upon educational problems. During 
1905-06, he studied the anatomy of the brain at the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research, New York. He spent 1906-07 
studying psychology and philosophy at the University of Ber- 
lin, where he came under the influence of Friedrich Paulsen, 
philosopher, pedagogue, and historian of German higher edu- 
cation. His review of higher education, The American College, 
published in 1908, attracted the attention of President Henry 
S. Pritchett of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, who commissioned Flexner to survey medical 
schools in the United States. The subsequent report, published 
in 1910 as Medical Education in the United States and Canada, 
was a critical analysis of 154 medical schools, seven of them 
Canadian. Although not a physician, Flexner was able to bring 
about a fundamental reform in all aspects of medical educa- 
tion in the United States. This was followed by an analysis of 
European medical schools during 1910-11 and the publication 
of Medical Education in Europe (1912). Another important 
study was Prostitution in Europe (1914). As a staff member and 
secretary of the General Education Board, 1912-28, Flexner 
undertook various educational inquiries and published, with 
EP. Bachman as collaborator, Public Education in Maryland 
(1916) and The Gary Schools (1918). His A Modern College 
(1923) contained influential educational ideas and suggestions 
for the reform of secondary and higher education. His Univer- 
sities: American, English, German (1930) was a severe criticism 
of functionalism in American higher institutions. His last ma- 
jor achievement was the founding, organization, and direction 
(1930-39) of the Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton. His 
other writings include: Do Americans Really Value Education? 
(1927); Henry S. Pritchett: A Biography (1943); Daniel Coit Gil- 
man, Creator of the American Type of University (1946); and 
Funds and Foundations (1952). His autobiography, I Remember 
(1940), was revised, updated, and posthumously published as 
Abraham Flexner: An Autobiography (1960). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Parker, in: Journal of Medical Education, 
36 (1961), 709-14; idem, in: History of Education Quarterly, 2 (1962), 
199-209; Strauss, in: Journal of the American Medical Association, 173 
(1960), 1413-16; New York Times, Sept. 22, 1959. 
[William W. Brickman] 
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FLOGGING, punishment by beating or whipping. This at 
all times has been the instinctive way to inflict disciplinary 
*punishment: a parent “disciplines” his son by beating him (cf. 
Deut. 8:5; 21:18; Prov. 19:18; 23:13-14; 29:17) as does a master his 
slave (Ex. 21:20,26). More than any other punishment, flogging 
is a means of correction rather than retribution, and, being a 
substitute for the capital punishment which, in the rabbinic 
view, every violator of God’s word properly deserves, it reflects 
God’s infinite mercy (cf. Sanh. 10a, Rashi ibid.). 


In Biblical Law 

It appears that, where no other punishment was expressly pre- 
scribed, flogging was in biblical law the standard punishment 
for all offenses (Deut. 25:2). The exegetical difficulties which 
arose in view of the preceding verse (25:1) gave rise to such 
restrictive interpretations as that the law of flogging applied 
only in limited cases of assault (Ibn Ezra, ibid.) or perjury (cf. 
Mak. 2b); but there need not necessarily be any connection 
between the two verses - the former being construed as a self- 
contained exhortation to do justice in civil cases as well as in 
cases of mutual criminal accusations (cf. Mid. Tan. to 25:1). 
It is noteworthy that flogging is the only punishment men- 
tioned in the Bible as a general rule, and not in relation to any 
particular offense (but cf. Deut. 21:22 regarding postmortem 
hangings; see also *Capital Punishment), the only exception 
being the flogging prescribed, in addition to a *fine, for the 
slanderer of a virgin (Deut. 22:18). 

The maximum number of strokes to be administered 
in any one case is 40 (Deut. 25:3), “lest being flogged further, 
to excess, your brother is degraded before your eyes” (ibid.). 
While this number was later understood as the standard, 
fixed number of strokes to be administered in each case (less 
one), there is no valid reason to assume that it was not in fact 
intended and regarded as a maximum limit - the preceding 
words, “as his guilt warrants” (25:2) indicating that the num- 
ber of strokes was to be determined in each individual case 
according to the gravity of the offense, provided only they did 
not exceed the prescribed maximum. The scriptural intention 
to prevent any “degradation” of the human person is served 
by the fact that no discretion was allowed to the judges, who 
may tend to harshness or cruelty (Ibn Ezra, ibid.). There is no 
record of the manner in which floggings were administered in 
biblical times. Various instruments of beating are mentioned 
in the Bible (Judg. 8:7, 16; Prov. 10:13; 26:3; 1 Kings 12:11, 14; et 
al.), but any conclusion that they (or any of them) were the 
instruments used in judicial floggings is unwarranted. 


In Talmudic Law 

Talmudic law not only made detailed provision for the man- 
ner in which floggings were to be carried out, but also altered 
the concept of the biblical punishment; the maximum of 40 
lashes was reduced to 39 (Mak. 22a), so as to avoid the dan- 
ger of exceeding 40 even by mistake; and the offenses which 
carried the punishment of flogging were exactly defined, de- 
priving it of its character as a residuary and omnibus punish- 
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ment. The number of 39 lashes became the standard rather 
than the maximum number; but in order to prevent death 
by flogging - which would amount to a violation of the bibli- 
cal injunction of “not more” than flogging - the person to be 
flogged was first physically examined in order to determine 
the number of lashes that could safely be administered to him 
(Mak. 3:11). Where, as a result of such examination, less than 
39 lashes were administered, and it then turned out that the 
offender could well bear more, the previous estimate would 
be allowed to stand and the offender discharged (Maim. Yad, 
Sanhedrin 17:2). But the offender would also be discharged 
where physical symptoms manifested themselves during the 
course of the flogging, so that he would not be able to stand 
any more lashes, even though on previous examination he 
had been found fit to stand more (ibid. 17:5). It also happened 
that as a result of such examination, floggings were postponed 
for another day or later, until the offender was fit to undergo 
them (ibid. 17:3). 


Offenses Punishable by this Method 
The offenses carrying the punishment of flogging are, firstly, all 
those for which the *divine punishment of karet is prescribed; 
secondly, all violations by overt act of negative biblical injunc- 
tions (ibid. 18:1). However speech is not, as such, considered an 
overt act: thus, a person insulting the deaf or going about as a 
talebearer among the people in violation of express negative 
injunctions (Lev. 19:14-16) would not be liable to be flogged 
(Yad, loc. cit.). It is only when speech is tantamount to an act, 
as in vows substituting another animal for a sacred animal 
(Lev. 27:10), that flogging is inflicted (Tem. 3b); as it is also for 
swearing falsely by, or taking in vain, the name of God - “for 
the Lord will not clear one who swears falsely by His name” 
(Ex. 20:7; Deut. 5:11), but the court will, by flogging him (Tem. 
3a). Flogging is also prescribed for cursing, i.e., wickedly us- 
ing the name of God - because failure “to revere this honored 
and awesome Name” is expressly given as the cause of the in- 
fliction of makkot, a term meaning lashes as well as plagues 
(Deut. 28:58-59). Even though the offense is committed not 
just by speech but also by an overt act, it does not always re- 
sult in a flogging: thus, where reparation must be made by 
money, as for the crime of stealing (Ex. 20:13; Deut. 5:17), the 
payment of *damages and fines is preferred to flogging; and 
as two punishments may not be inflicted for the same offense, 
the rule is that he who pays is not flogged (Mak. 1:2; 4b; Ket, 
32a). For the same reason, no flogging can be inflicted where 
the offense carries capital (as distinguished from divine) pun- 
ishment (Tosef., Mak. 5:17). Where the negative injunction is 
coupled with a positive one, as for instance: “thou shalt not 
take the dam with the young, thou shalt let the dam go, but the 
young thou mayest take” (Deut. 22:6-7), liability to be flogged 
only ensues if the negative injunction is violated and the posi- 
tive disobeyed as well (Mak. 3:4; Hul. 12:4). 

Floggings were administered with a whip made of calf- 
skin on the bare upper body of the offender - one third of the 
lashes being given on the breast and the other two thirds on 
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the back. The offender stood in a bowed position with the one 
administering the beating on a stone above him and the blows 
were accompanied by the recital of admonitory and consola- 
tory verses from Scripture (Mak. 3:12-14; Yad, loc. cit. 16:8-11). 
If death ensued, even though the flogging was administered 
according to law, the executioner was not liable; but if the law 
had not been faithfully observed by him, he would be obliged 
to resort to a city of *refuge as in the case of any other acci- 
dental homicide (Yad, loc. cit. 16:12). 


Disciplinary Floggings 
There are reports in the Talmud of several extralegal floggings 
being prescribed (see *Extraordinary Remedies), for example, 
for having marital intercourse in public (Yev. gob). In many 
cases, the flogging appears to have been sanctioned as a legal 
punishment, even though not falling within the categories set 
out above; for example, where a man and a woman seclude 
themselves (Kid. 81a), or for taking unreasonable vows (TJ, 
Suk. 5:2, 55b), or for falling asleep during watch duty in the 
Temple (Mid. 1:2); but these cases may also be regarded as 
instances of disciplinary rather than punitive measures, Dis- 
ciplinary flogging (makkat mardut) was an innovation of the 
talmudic jurists. While the violation of a negative injunction 
calls for punishment, the act of violation being a matter of the 
past, the failure to obey a positive command calls for coercive 
measures calculated to enforce such obedience. Accordingly, 
while punitive floggings may (indeed, must) be restricted to 
a maximum number of blows, disciplinary floggings must be 
unrestricted — to be continued until the offender performs his 
duty. The maximum number of 40 lashes applies only where 
there has been a violation of a negative injunction, but in the 
case of positive commands, “as when they say to him: build a 
sukkah — and he refuses, or: take a Julav — and he refuses — he 
is flogged until his soul departs” (Ket. 86a—b). In the case of 
payment ofa civil debt, which is also a positive command im- 
posed by law, the question arose whether such payment could 
be enforced by a disciplinary flogging (ibid.); the better opin- 
ion appears to be that it could not, at any rate for so long as 
the debtor had any property attachable in execution proceed- 
ings or if he claimed to have no property only when he was at- 
tempting to avoid payment (Piskei ha-Rosh, Ket. 9, 13). 
Disciplinary floggings were also resorted to where an of- 
fender was not liable to punishment for formal reasons, for 
example for lack of previous warning (Yad, loc. cit., 18:5). It 
was this innovation of the idea of a disciplinary flogging that 
enabled the courts, in post-talmudic times, to make use of the 
penalty of flogging for the maintenance of law and order and 
for the observance of religion. It is found to have been applied 
in an unlimited variety of cases and in different modes of ex- 
ecution. The flogging was mostly carried out in public, so as 
to have a deterrent effect: sometimes in the courthouse (Hai 
Gaon, comm. to Kel. 22, s.v. safsal), sometimes in the syna- 
gogue (Yam shel Shelomoh, BK 8:48, and Resp. Maharshal 28; 
Resp. Maharam of Lublin 46), and sometimes in the square 
outside the synagogue or in other public thoroughfares (Resp. 
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Ribash 351). Although because of jurisdictional doubts (see 
Bet Din), the application of a disciplinary, as opposed to that 
of punitive, flogging was preferred, the courts did not nor- 
mally adopt the rule that disciplinary floggings ought not to 
be restricted, but ordered floggings to be limited to a certain 
amount of lashes - some holding that the biblical maximum 
applied a fortiori (Yam shel Shelomo, ibid.), some leaving the 
extent of the flogging in each individual case to the discretion 
of the court (Shaarei Zedek 4:7, 39; Halakhot Pesukot min ha- 
Geonim 89; Shaarei Teshuvah 181). The argument that such 
discretionary floggings constituted a much severer punish- 
ment for many much lighter offenses than the biblical flog- 
ging was countered with the assertion that the execution of 
the flogging should be so humane as to counterbalance the 
increased measure of strokes (Resp. Ribash 90). Indeed, it ap- 
pears that the lashes were not normally inflicted on the bare 
body, nor with a leather whip, nor on the breast or back, but 
rather on less vulnerable parts. Following a talmudic dictum 
that a flogging is to be administered where an offense is re- 
ported but not proved (malkin al lo tovah ha-shemu‘ah: Kid. 
81a), post-talmudic courts introduced the punishment of 
flogging where an offense was threatened or commenced but 
not completed (Resp. Maharam of Rothenburg, ed. Prague 
383; and cf. Darkhei Moshe, HM 421:35 n. 7); but mere suspi- 
cion alone was held insufficient to warrant flogging (Halakhot 
Pesukot min ha-Geonim 94), unless substantiated by at least 
one witness or by common repute (Shaarei Zedek 3:6, 38). In 
many places, notables were exempt from floggings, and people 
were normally allowed to pay a fine instead (cf. Yam shel She- 
lomo, BK 8:49). Corporal punishment was abolished in Israel 
by the Punishment of Whipping (Abolition) Law 5710 - 1950. 
See entry *Punishment. 
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4 (1962), 1 160f., s.v. Malkot; M. Elon, Herut ha-Perat be-Darkhei 
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[Haim Hermann Cohn] 


FLOHR, SALO (Solomon Mikhailovitch; 1908-1983), Rus- 
sian chess prodigy. Flohr, who was born in the Ukraine, es- 
caped from a pogrom at an early age and found refuge in 
Czechoslovakia, which he represented in chess matches. He 
won several masters’ tournaments between 1929 and 1939, 
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went to Moscow during World War 11, and became one of 
the leading Soviet grand masters and a chess writer of dis- 
tinction. As he developed his game he changed his style 
from a brilliant incisive to a cautious one, and became a 
“drawing-master.’ Regarded at one time as the likely succes- 
sor to Alekhine, Flohr was eventually displaced, notably by 


Botvinnik. 
[Gerald Abrahams] 


FLOOD, THE, deluge (Heb. mabbul) described in the Book 
of Genesis and brought by God to destroy humankind because 
of its sinfulness. Outside of the Noah tales in Genesis mab- 
bul occurs only in Psalm 29:10. In Isaiah 54:9 the great flood 
is called “waters of Noah.” 


The Biblical Narrative (Gen. 6:5-9:17) 

As punishment for the corruption and injustice rife on earth, 
God decided to bring a universal inundation to wipe out civi- 
lization. Alone of humankind, a blameless and righteous man 
named *Noah, together with his family, was to be saved. God 
informed him of His decision and gave him detailed instruc- 
tions for the building of an ark and its provisioning (see *Ark 
of Noah). Noah was to take aboard the members of his fam- 
ily, together with male and female representatives of the ani- 
mals, birds, and creeping things. When all the preparations 
were completed, the flood waters inundated the earth, blotting 
out all earthly existence, and lifting the ark above the highest 
mountain peaks. Then the rains ceased, the waters subsided 
and the ark came to rest on the mountains of *Ararat. Noah 
waited forty days and then sent out a raven, which, however, 
returned to the ark. Seven days later he released a dove, which 
came back bearing an olive leaf. After a further delay of seven 
days, he again dispatched the dove which did not return, and 
Noah knew it was safe to disembark. This he did on receiv- 
ing instructions from God, and he thereupon offered sacri- 
fices to Him. God, in turn, promised to restore the rhythm of 
the times and seasons and undertook never again to destroy 
humankind, setting his (war)bow in the sky as an everlasting 
symbol of this promise. He blessed Noah, his offspring, and 
everything on earth. 


Extra-Biblical Accounts 

Legends of a great inundation submerging much or all of 
the earth’s surface are found in the traditions of a number of 
peoples. They are especially common among the Indians of 
the Western Hemisphere, the Aborigines of Australia, and 
the islanders of the Central and Southern Pacific, and also 
abound in the southern regions of Asia. Chinese and Japa- 
nese versions exist, but with the deluge circumscribed in ex- 
tent. A few legends are found in Europe; that of Iceland de- 
picts a flood of catastrophic proportions produced by blood 
gushing from the wounds of a giant. However, the accounts 
closest to that of the Bible are those emanating from southern 
Mesopotamia. The ancient Greek flood stories also may have 
been influenced by the earlier Mesopotamian diluvial tradi- 
tions. There are no grounds for assuming that all or most of 
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the widespread legends are related. It is apparent that many 
of them are rooted ultimately in man’s fear, based on terrify- 
ing experiences, of being annihilated by violently surging wa- 
ter. Most of them developed quite naturally from memories 
of unusually disastrous floods. The alluvial plain of southern 
Mesopotamia was vulnerable to widespread flooding. In the 
Old Babylonian period in particular, catastrophic flooding 
was frequent, so that the myth of the ancient flood (abibu) 
had special significance (Cole and Gash apud George, 509). 
Ancient memory blended with contemporary experience to 
produce tales of universal inundation. None of the flood ac- 
counts has received wider distribution than the biblical story. 
At the time it was incorporated into Jewish traditions, how- 
ever, it was already countless centuries old. The earliest extant 
version of this tradition is known from a Sumerian clay tab- 
let discovered at Nippur, the holy city of ancient Sumer. Un- 
fortunately, only the lower third of the tablet has survived. 
Since the publication of the text by Arno Poebel in 1914, no 
additional fragments of the Sumerian flood story have come 
to light. Although the Sumerian text is badly broken, enough 
remains to give inklings of the content of the missing portions. 
The text, now known as “The Eridu Genesis” (Cos I, 513-15) 
as a whole seems to provide a general history of humankind, 
in which the main episode is the deluge. Among the subjects 
touched are the creation of humans, the rise of kingship, and 
the establishment of cities. One of the deities declares his in- 
tentions of saving humankind from a destruction decreed 
by the gods. The coming of the flood is made known to King 
Ziusudra, who was noted for his receptiveness to divine rev- 
elations: “A flood will sweep over the temples. The decision, 
the declaration of the assembly of the gods, is to destroy the 
seed of humankind” The next section of the composition is 
missing but most likely contained instructions for Ziusudra 
to build an immense ship by which he might rescue himself 
from a watery grave. The lacuna is followed by a description 
of the inundation and the eventual reappearance of Utu the 
sun god, to whom Ziusudra offers sacrifices: “All the tempests 
attacked as one, very powerful. Simultaneously the deluge 
sweeps over the temples, After the flood had swept over the 
land for seven days and seven nights and the huge boat had 
been tossed about by the windstorms on the expansive wa- 
ters, Utu the sun god who illumines heaven and earth came 
out. Ziusudra opened a window of the ship and heroic Utu 
shone into the great vessel. Before Utu, King Ziusudra pros- 
trated himself; the king kills a steer and slaughters a sheep.” 
Again there is a gap in the text, after which it is told that the 
king was granted eternal life and given a place of abode ina 
land called Dilmun, where the sun god rises. There the hero 
was to share immortality with his gods. The hero's name sur- 
vived as Xisuthros in the flood story as retold in Greek by the 
Babylonian priest Berossus in the third century B.c.£. 

The Sumerian account inspired a similar history of hu- 
mankind written in the Old Babylonian dialect of Akkadian 
on three clay tablets, dated to around 1700 B.c.£., with frag- 
ments of two other versions inscribed about a thousand years 
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later. The composition is now called the Epic of Atrahasis 
(COS I, 450-53) after its hero, whose name means “Exceed- 
ing Wise” 

The first tablet begins in primordial times when the 
lesser gods were so burdened with toil that they engaged in 
the first-ever documented work-stoppage, and demonstrated 
against the great god Enlil. The dispute was resolved when it 
was decided that the midwife of the gods, Mami (also known 
as Nintu, Belet-ili, and Aruru), would create humans to work 
in place of the gods. One of the lesser gods was sacrificed and 
from an admixture of earth with his blood and flesh, human- 
kind was brought into being. The second tablet relates that the 
world’s population had increased so substantially that humans 
had become a nuisance to the head of the pantheon, Enlil. Pro- 
voked by the disruption of celestial serenity, Enlil announced 
before a divine convocation his intention to retaliate against 
human beings with a series of plagues, including a drought 
and famine. Obviously not satisfied with the results of these 
measures, the chief god then decided to destroy humanity by 
means of a flood. Humankind had a friend, however, in the 
wise god Enki (= Ea), who was permitted to be in charge of 
the inundation. The third tablet relates how Enki warned King 
Atrahasis. He spoke to the wall of the monarch’s residence, 
rather than directly to the ruler, perhaps to avoid the appear- 
ance of revealing the gods’ secrets to a human. Atrahasis was 
told to destroy his house and build a ship by which he would 
be able to save his life. Although much of the tablet is broken, 
the building of the ship, the loading of the animals, and the 
flood itself are documented. The gods ultimately decide that 
a more effective method of population control than a great 
flood is to create categories of women who cannot bear, and 
demonic baby-snatchers. 

Parallels between the Epic of Atrahasis and the biblical 
Flood narrative may be cited, but even greater similarities to 
the Genesis account are present in another Babylonian epic 
whose hero bears the name Gilgamesh. (Thanks to the biblical 
similarities, the publication of this work in the late 19 century 
created a great stir in religious circles.) This epic skillfully and 
creatively blends several borrowed Sumerian literary motifs 
into what has come to be regarded as one of the masterpieces 
of world literature. lt most likely came into existence around 
the beginning of the second millennium. Important sections 
written in classical (or Old) Babylonian are extant today, as 
are later rescensions extending over a millennium. 

The Epic of Gilgamesh is divided into eleven tablets to 
which a twelfth, consisting of a literal translation from a Su- 
merian source, has been added. The fragments so far pieced 
together leave relatively few gaps in the epic. Tablet x1, in 
which the immortalized hero of the flood, usually called 
Utanapishtim (“He-Found-Life”), though occasionally also 
Atrahasis, relates the story of the flood to his mortal descen- 
dant Gilgamesh, is virtually intact, thus providing the most 
complete version of the deluge story in cuneiform script, The 
flood narrative in the Gilgamesh Epic is not part of a history 
of the world, as is the case in the epics of Ziusudra and Atra- 
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hasis. It is introduced rather as a story told to a hero obsessed 
with his quest for immortality. 

Much of the epic is devoted to the heroic expeditions of 
Gilgamesh and his companion Enkidu. These episodes lead 
ultimately to the central theme, viz., the inevitability of death. 
Enkidu’s demise by divine decree, after the two adventurers 
had insulted the gods, brings Gilgamesh face to face with the 
one factor before which every person must yield. He then de- 
votes himself completely to seeking a way to escape the des- 
tiny of all flesh. It is this confrontation with death that im- 
pels Gilgamesh to make his way to the person who was the 
Babylonian counterpart of the biblical Noah, a man named 
Utanapishtim, who, with his wife, had been blessed by the 
gods with immortality after surviving the diluvial catastro- 
phe. From him Gilgamesh hopes to gain the secret of eternal 
life. After an arduous and perilous journey, Gilgamesh reaches 
the distant Utanapishtim and asks how he had obtained life 
without end. In reply, the ancient man recounts in detail the 
story of the deluge. 

Utanapishtim relates to Gilgamesh how he was residing 
in Shuruppak, an urban center on the bank of the Euphrates, 
when he was warned of an impending disaster. For no stated 
reason, the gods, under the leadership of the warlike Enlil, 
felt compelled to bring a deluge of proportions sufficient to 
wipe out the human race. However, the god Ea, counterpart 
of the Sumerian Enki, made known the supernal counsel by 
speaking to the wall of the reed house in which Utanapishtim 
lived. Utanapishtim was told to tear down his house and build 
a ship, into which he must bring representatives of all living 
creatures, The boat was to be equal in width and length, with 
a covering over the top. At once, Utanapishtim confessed his 
desire to comply with the god’s wishes, but also asked how he 
should explain his actions to the people of his community. Ea 
advised him to say that he has learned that he was to be the 
object of Enlil’s hatred and, lest his presence in their midst 
bring disaster upon them, he must go into exile, journeying 
to Ea’s dwelling-place in the marshlands near the Persian Gulf. 
(Cf. the explanation given by Jonah to his shipmates (Jonah 
1:10) that his sea voyage is in flight from yHwu.) It was by 
this ruse that Utanapishtim obtained the assistance of the 
people of Shuruppak in constructing the ship. The finished 
vessel, a perfect cube of 120 cubits, had seven levels, each di- 
vided into nine compartments. Supplies were loaded onto it, 
including whatever silver and gold Utanapishtim had in his 
possession. His family and relatives came aboard and animals, 
craftsmen, and a boatman joined the company. When all was 
ready, the onset of the tempest was heralded by an evening 
of rain, Utanapishtim studied the storm apprehensively, then 
entered the ship and closed the door. At daybreak on the fol- 
lowing morning, a black cloud rose from the horizon and sub- 
sequently darkness enveloped the landscape. The storm raged 
so fiercely that even the gods cowered in fear. For six days and 
nights the tempest assailed the earth, but on the seventh day it 
ceased and the tossing sea grew calm. Utanapishtim opened a 
window, and upon seeing the scene of death, wept. After the 
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storm, the ship approached a peak called Mount Nimush (or 
Nisir) as it emerged from the subsiding water. The ship ran 
aground and could not free itself from its resting place. Six 
days elapsed and on the seventh day, Utanapishtim tested 
the situation by releasing a dove, It flew away and then re- 
turned without finding a place to land. A swallow was next 
let loose, but with the same result. Subsequently, a raven 
was released and did not return, for the water had abated. 
Utanapishtim interpreted this as a sign that the flood was over, 
He prepared a sacrificial offering “on top of the mountain’, 
and burned incense to the gods, who, attracted by the sweet 
odor, “gathered like flies.” Enlil arrived later than the oth- 
ers and was filled with rage when he saw that mortals had 
survived, but Ea soothed his wrath, explaining that it was 
through a dream that Utanapishtim had learned the secret 
plan of the gods, Thereupon Enlil boarded the ship, took the 
man and his wife on board, and, touching their foreheads as 
they knelt on either side of him, formally conferred immor- 
tality on them. 


The Biblical-Mesopotamian Parallels 

No parallels between the biblical and extra-canonical ac- 
counts are more remarkable and impressive than those be- 
tween Utanapishtim’s story and that of Genesis. At the same 
time, there are important and basic differences between the 
two sources. 

In the Genesis story the flood marks a turning point in 
history. While this does not figure in the Gilgamesh Epic, the 
concept is apparent in other Mesopotamian sources, which 
divide epochs into “before the flood” and “after the flood” 
(cf. Ps. 29:10; see Cohen and Hallo in Bibliography.). In both 
accounts the flood is a result of divine decision and one indi- 
vidual, a deity’s favorite, is chosen to be saved by constructing 
a large vessel, whose dimensions, together with building in- 
structions, are divinely communicated. In each case the vessel 
is calked inside and out with a tar-like substance to render it 
seaworthy. Animals and birds are taken aboard in both nar- 
ratives. Both traditions describe the utter devastation of the 
flood, and both have the ship coming to rest on a mountain 
peak, with the hero shortly thereafter sending forth birds to 
determine if the earth was again hospitable. Finally, in both 
narratives the hero offers sacrifices on emerging from his ves- 
sel, and receives a divine blessing. 

In spite of these unmistakable and striking parallels, 
many details are not shared by the two accounts. Some of the 
dissimilarities are obviously due to the fundamental differ- 
ence in religious orientation. The Book of Genesis is essen- 
tially monotheistic, while the Gilgamesh Epic and its prede- 
cessors are consistently polytheistic in outlook. Utanapishtim 
is elevated to the status of a god, while Noah remains human. 
In further contrast, the God of the Bible establishes a cove- 
nant with all humankind after the deluge, a concept alien to 
Mesopotamia. 

While Noah is not identified with a particular city, Utana- 
pishtim is said to be a citizen of Shuruppak. The former is told 
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explicitly and directly that the flood will come, while Utana- 
pishtim must deduce the course of events from a carefully 
worded warning obliquely delivered to the wall of a reed hut. 
Furthermore, Ea’s warning is given without the knowledge of 
Enlil, who had insisted on destroying all humankind with- 
out exception. In the monotheistic framework of the Bible, 
however, the author of the Flood intentionally provides for a 
surviving remnant, though unlike the Babylonian version in 
which a considerable number of people were spared (Utana- 
pishtim’s relatives and a crew), in the Genesis story only Noah 
and his wife, sons, and daughters-in-law enter the ark. The 
ships in which Noah and his Babylonian counterpart ride out 
the storm differ considerably in size and shape, the craft of 
Utanapishtim having a displacement about five times that of 
Noah’s vessel. It is highly significant that the Mesopotamian 
hero needed a boatman to navigate his ship, while that of Noah 
needed neither rudder nor sail nor any other navigational aid. 
The building of an ark, rather than a ship, is intended to at- 
tribute Noah’s deliverance solely to the will of God, and not 
to any human skill. 

In the Gilgamesh Epic there is no indication of when 
the deluge began and ended, but in one of the sections of the 
biblical account precise dates are given. As for the duration of 
the storm, the accounts are widely divergent: six days in the 
Gilgamesh Epic as against forty according to one of the fig- 
ures in Genesis, and no fewer than 150 according to another. 
The site at which the biblical ark came to rest after the Flood 
is identified as Ararat, a range northeast of Lake Van near 
the 4o' parallel. Utanapishtim’s ship, however, grounded far 
to the south on Mount Nimush/Nisir, near the 35‘ parallel. 
From the latter vessel a dove, a swallow, and a raven, in that 
order, were released, whereas Noah first turned a raven loose 
and then twice sent out a dove. 

In Genesis there is no doubt that the reason for the 
Flood is divine punishment for human injustice, lawlessness, 
and social unrighteousness, and that the salvation of Noah is 
solely conditioned by his moral worthiness. The same notion 
is not fully articulated in the Gilgamesh epic, but is, nonethe- 
less, implicit in the god Ea’s criticism of the god Enlil. Ea in- 
sists that only sinners should suffer for their crimes, whereas 
the flood caused by Enlil had punished the innocent as well. 
(Gilg x1, 181-95). The situation in the Mesopotamian narra- 
tives, however, is not at all clear in respect to the choice of 
the hero, whose deliverance involved the deception of one 
god by another. 

Sacrifice is significant in both stories to the point of 
striking verbal similarity. According to Genesis 8:21, YHWH 
smelled the pleasing odor of the sacrifice, while Gilgamesh x1, 
161 reads: “The gods smelled the savor, the gods smelled the 
sweet savor.” The writer continues with “the gods gathered 
likes flies around the sacrificer,’ a formulation that the bibli- 
cal writer could hardly have tolerated?” Nor could he have de- 
scribed the biblical god in terms of a swarm of hungry flies. 
At the same time, the biblical story goes so far as to credit 
sacrifice with maintaining what would later be called the 
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world (olam) a view still held, if attenuated in the Mishnah 
(Avot 1:2). 

While it is clear that the biblical account is dependent on 
the much earlier Mesopotamian material, the numerous dif- 
ferences between the two versions may be due either to Isra- 
elite reworking of earlier sources or to an intermediary recen- 
sion. The text was widely known even outside Mesopotamia, 
including Akkadian fragments from *Emar in upper Syria, 
*Megiddo in Israel and HattuSa8, the Hittite capital in Turkey. 
Hattu8aé has also yielded Hittite and Hurrian adaptations. 

When the deluge story became part of the Hebrew reper- 
tory, it was developed in more than a single tradition. Subse- 
quently the products were carefully interwoven, but without 
eliminating some contradictions and duplications. The biblical 
narrative emerges, nonetheless, as a consistent moral indict- 
ment of the human race, designed to reveal the character of 
Israel’s God and His ethical demands. It is this aspect of the 
Genesis diluvial presentation which makes it significantly dif- 
ferent from its Mesopotamian analogues. 


[Dwight Young / S. David Sperling (274 ed.)] 


In the Aggadah 

God mourned for seven days for the world that He had cre- 
ated before He sent the Flood (Gen. R. 32:7). One view is ex- 
pressed that the Flood did not cover the Land of Israel (Zeb. 
113a). On the other hand, it is stated that the olive tree from 
which the dove took the leaf that provided evidence that the 
Flood had subsided was from a tree on the Mount of Olives 
(Har ha-Mishha); it is also stated that when the Canaanites 
heard of the exodus of the Children of Israel, they adopted 
a “scorched earth” policy and cut down all the trees (Ex. R. 
20:16) which were, however, ancient and gnarled, since they 
had been planted after the Flood (Eccles. R. 3:11. no. 2.). The 
gigantic *Og, king of Bashan, survived the Flood (Nid. 61a). 


[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 
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FLORENCE (It. Firenze) city in Tuscany, central Italy. There is 
no evidence of a Jewish community in the Roman City of Flo- 
rentia. Early medieval documents preserved in the Florence 
Archives mention names that can be Jewish. The first evidence 
of a Jewish presence is dated to the 13" century. However, only 
in 1396 did the Commune of Florence allowed Jews to practice 
banking in the city and therefore to settle there. 
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Representatives of the Jewish communities in Italy, as- 
sembled in Florence in 1428, obtained a letter of protection 
from Pope Martin v. In 1430 the municipal authorities invited 
Jewish bankers to set up shop, as they believed that they would 
be easier to control than their Christian counterparts. The first 
loan license was granted in 1437. Soon various Jewish families, 
such as the Da Pisas, Da Rietis, and Da Tivolis settled in Flor- 
ence. Generally, the Jews met with hostility from the populace, 
while the aristocracy, especially the Medici family, protected 
them. The obligation to wear the Jewish *badge was frequently 
enforced and then suspended. Jews lived mainly on the other 
side of the Arno. A Via dei Giudei still exists in the area. There, 
until World War 11, was possible to see the remains ofa syna- 
gogue. The Jewish cemetery, within the city walls, was situated 
on the present Lungarno della Zecca. There were anti-Jewish 
demonstrations in 1458 and 1471. Further threats of violence 
were restrained with difficulty when Bernardino da *Feltre 
preached in Florence in 1488, and he was escorted from the 
city. However, the Medici often protected the Jews. In 1477 
Lorenzo the Magnificent successfully stopped an attempt to 
expel the Jews from the city. On Lorenzo’s death in 1492, the 
Jews of Florence faced new difficult times under the Republic. 
After the triumph of Savonarola a Monte di *Pieta was estab- 
lished, the Jewish bankers were compelled to transfer there 
their loan-bank licences. Later the Jews were expelled. In 1493 
a Jew, falsely accused of having damaged the face of Giovanni 
Tedesco’s statue of the Virgin in Orsanmichele Church, was 
brutally executed. 

The Medici returned to Florence in 1512, and in 1514 Jew- 
ish moneylenders were recalled. In 1527 the Medici were again 
banished, and the Jews received orders to leave, their expul- 
sion being delayed. On the accession of Alessandro de Medici 
as duke (1531), the anti-Jewish enactments were abolished. 
However, only with Cosimo 1 (1537-74) and his wife Eleonora 
of Toledo, who were on friendly terms with the *Abrabanel 
family of Naples (afterward of Ferrara), did the Jews of Flor- 
ence enjoy a long period of peace. It was on Jacob Abrabanel’s 
advice that the duke authorized an appeal, directed primarily 
to Jews, promising wide privileges to merchants willing to set- 
tle in Florence. In 1551 Cosimo made an official proclamation 
which granted various concessions to Levantine Jews. How- 
ever, years later Cosimo consented to the burning of the Tal- 
mud in the cities within the duchy (1553). On the other hand, 
he offered refuge to many Jews who left the papal states as a 
result of Pope Paul *1v’s repressive measures, which he refused 
to implement in Florence. Cosimo modified his attitude when 
seeking to obtain the pope’s agreement to his assumption of 
the title of grand duke. Under Pius *v, he introduced the badge 
(1567) and established a ghetto (1571), both in Florence and Si- 
ena, the only two cities where Jews were authorized to live. The 
ghetto of Florence was planned by no less a personage than 
Bernardo Buontalenti, the Grand Duke's architect. It occupied 
a square area bounded to the east by Via dei Succhiellinai (Via 
Roma), to the south by Piazza del Mercato Vecchio, to the west 
by Via dei Rigattieri (Via Brunelleschi). In the central square 
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stood two synagogues, serving the Spanish-Levantine and the 
Italian communities, respectively. 

So far the development of Jewish intellectual life corre- 
sponded to the rich attainments of Florentine culture. Jewish 
men of letters were highly esteemed at the court of Lorenzo 
de’ Medici (1449-92) by contemporary scholars and writers. 
Elijah *Delmedigo, Johanan *Alemanno, and Abraham *Faris- 
sol were closely connected with these circles of scholars and 
humanists. The banker Jehiel b. Isaac of *Pisa has been termed 
the “Lorenzo the Magnificent” of the Jewish community, and 
eminent scholars assembled at his home. Christians such as 
Giannozzo *Manetti, Marsilio *Ficino, Girolamo Benivieni, 
and Pico della *Mirandola were thus introduced to Hebrew 
language, literature, and philosophy. The 15** and 16" centu- 
ries were a fruitful period for Jewish literature and poetry, 
and other branches of Jewish learning, even though the com- 
munity did not number much more than 100 families. The 
establishment of the ghetto terminated this renaissance. The 
number of Jews in Florence substantially increased, however, 
as they were forced to leave the provincial towns of the duchy 
and reside in the capital. 

The legislation of 1571 restricted Jewish trade to second- 
hand goods and strictly enforced the ghetto system. Ferdi- 
nand I, the successor of Cosimo I, who became Grand Duke in 
1587, granted a series of privileges to Levantine Jews and they 
were allowed to live outside the ghetto. Italian Jews, however, 
were not only confined to the borders of the ghetto but were 
also excluded from the city’s guilds. In 1670 a fire destroyed 
the northern area of the ghetto. The damaged Italian syna- 
gogue was partly rebuilt. Under the rule of Cosimo 111, the 
ghetto was extended to accommodate a growing population. 
In general the position of the Jews was more favorable than 
their legal status warranted. 

In 1737 the Habsburg-Lorraine inherited the Grand 
Duchy of Tuscany from the defunct dynasty of the Medici. 
The situation of the Jews soon changed for better. Thus in 
1750 the community was allowed to purchase the two build- 
ings housing the synagogues. Certain civic rights were con- 
ferred on the Jews by the Grand Duke Leopold 1 (1765-90), 
one of the champions of the Enlightment in Europe, includ- 
ing the right to vote for the municipal council (1778). The first 
solely Hebrew printing press in Florence operated from 1734 
to 1736, when Francesco Mouecke published a number of li- 
turgical items. Isaac b. Moses di Pas printed there from 1744 to 
1755. G. Campiagi printed a number of Hebrew books be- 
tween 1778 and 1838, as did Rabbi G.V.A. Coén around 1828. 
When widespread popular disturbances broke out in 1790 
against the reforms introduced by the ruler, the ghetto was 
attacked. 

The Jews of Florence received their complete emancipa- 
tion with the entry of the French Revolutionary army (March 
25, 1799), which was subsequently forced to depart. In 1800 the 
French returned and the Jews regained their freedom. Flor- 
ence, as well as Tuscany was annexed to Napoleonic France. 
Thus in 1808 a decree established consistories to govern the 
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life of the Jewish communities in Tuscany, as in neighbor- 
ing France. 

After the restoration of the grand dukes (1814), Jews con- 
tinued to enjoy wide toleration, albeit with some discrimina- 
tion. Jews were permitted to own real estate and to work as 
physicians and pharmacists, but were barred from the legal 
profession and were excluded from military service. In this 
period various Jews, mainly from the Pontifical States, immi- 
grated to the more tolerant Florence. Florence Jews as well as 
the Jews of the rest of Tuscany attained equality in 1848 under 
the constitution granted by Grand Duke Leopold 11. Finally, 
in 1859, when Tuscany was incorporated in the Kingdom of 
Sardinia (from 1861 the Kingdom of Italy), the Jews were rec- 
ognized as equal citizens of the new kingdom. In 1859 two 
Jews, the D*Ancona brothers, held prominent positions in 
the provisional government of Farini before Tuscany was an- 
nexed to the Kingdom of Italy. 

In 1864 Florence became the capital of Italy (until 1870). 
This probably influenced the community’s decision to build a 
new synagogue. The building was erected in 1872, in the new 
district of the Mattonaia, in Via Farini 4. It was a building in 
the Moorish style, crowned by a huge dome. The original plan- 
ner was the architect Marco Treves, later joined by Mariano 
Falcini and Vincenzo Micheli. The synagogue was twice visited 
by royalty: by Umberto 1 in 1887 and by Vittorio Emanuele 111 
in 1911. Not all of Florence's Jews lived in the area. Thus in 1882 
two small synagogues were opened in Via delle Oche 4. In 1899 
the Collegio Rabbinico Italiano was transferred from Rome 
to Florence and placed under the guidance of Samuel Hirsch 
*Margulies. Through him and his pupils the community be- 
came the center of Hebrew culture in Italy. In 1931, 2,730 Jews 
lived in the community. 


Hebrew Printing 

The first solely Hebrew printing press in Florence operated 
from 1734 to 1736, when Francesco Mouecke published a num- 
ber of liturgical items. Isaac b. Moses di Pas printed there from 
1744 to 1755. G. Campiagi printed a number of Hebrew books 
between 1778 and 1838, as did Rabbi G.V.A. Coén around 1828. 
Publications appearing in Florence included Rivista Israelitica 
(1904-15), and Settimana Israelitica (1910-15), and the news- 
papers Israel (from 1916) and Rassegna Mensile di Israel (from 
1925); both later appeared in Rome. 


[Umberto (Moses David) Cassuto / Josef Levi (24 ed.)] 


Holocaust Period 

The German occupation of Florence occurred on September 
u1, 1943. The perilous situation of the Jews immediately caused 
Rabbi Nathan Cassuto, son of the famous scholar Umberto 
*Cassuto, to seek assistance from the local clergy, and espe- 
cially from the archbishop of Florence, Cardinal Elia Dalla 
Costa. Cassuto was concerned not only for the Florentine 
Jews but also for those refugees, mostly of East European or- 
igin, who after the announcement of the armistice between 
the Italians and the Allies on September 8, had followed the 
Italian Fourth Army occupying southeastern France on its 
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retreat back into Italy. Many of the refugees were women and 
children. The Jewish-Christian relief committee that was born 
following the contacts between Cassuto and Dalla Costa be- 
came operative at the end of September 1943. This relief com- 
mittee consisted of Cassuto himself; Father Cipriano Ricotti, 
prior of the Monastery of San Marco; Don Leto Casini, priest 
of Varlungo; Matilde Cassin (Rabbi Cassuto’s young assistant, 
who attended to the contacts with the Florence monasteries 
and convents where the Jewish refugees were lodged); Eu- 
genio Artom, a lawyer; Giuseppe Castiglioni, a lawyer; Guido 
De Angelis; Prof. Aldo Neppi Modona; and Giuliano Treves. 
Vital support to the relief committee was provided by Raffa- 
ele *Cantoni, who was in Florence following the dismissal of 
Mussolini as prime minister on July 25, 1943. Cantoni provided 
the committee with money, food, and clothing that were later 
distributed among the Jewish refugees lodged in the monas- 
teries and convents. Giorgio La Pira, mayor of Florence after 
World War 11, helped greatly in the search for monasteries and 
convents willing to take in the Jewish refugees. 

The refugee committee was active for two months, from 
the second half of September to the second half of Novem- 
ber 1943. The German raids against Jews in Tuscany began 
early in November 1943. On November 5 they took place 
in Siena and Montecatini. On November 6 the ss broke 
into the synagogue in Florence, seizing the custodian and a 
few refugees just arrived from France. They were deported 
to Auschwitz on November 9. On the evening of November 
26, the ss invaded the premises of the Azione Cattolica, an 
Italian Catholic organization situated in Via dei Pucci, where 
a meeting of the Jewish-Christian relief committee was tak- 
ing place, seizing Nathan Cassuto and other committee mem- 
bers. That same night, an ss unit with the active cooperation 
of a squad of Fascist soldiers invaded three monasteries 
in Florence: the convent of the Franciscan Missionary Sis- 
ters of Maria in the Piazza Carmine, where they seized 30 
women and many children; the monastery of the Ricreatorio 
di San Giuseppe in Via Domenico Cirillo, where they arrested 
about 20 men; and the convent of the Sisters dell’Apparizione 
in via Gioberti, where they seized additional women and 
children. On the evening of November 29, as a result of 
betrayal, the Nazis apprehended, in the Piazza della Signo- 
ria, Anna Cassuto, the rabbi’s wife; Saul Campagnano, Cas- 
suto’s brother-in-law; and Raffaele Cantoni. Most of the Jews 
arrested during the raids of late November 1943 were taken 
to the San Vittore prison in Milan, from where, on January 
30, 1944, they were deported to Auschwitz. Cantoni man- 
aged to escape from the train, but the others arrived on Feb- 
ruary 6, 1944. 

The relief activities of the Jewish-Christian committee 
continued clandestinely, but on a reduced scale, until the lib- 
eration of Florence in August 1944. About 243 Jews were de- 
ported from Florence, of whom only 13 returned. Eight Jews 
were murdered in circumstances related to their arrest, and 
four died while fighting with the partisans. 

[Massimo Longo Adorno (2™ ed.)] 
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Contemporary Period 

At the end of the war, 1,600 Jews were left in Florence. This 
number was reduced by 1965 to 1,276 out of a total of 455,000 
inhabitants as a result of the constant excess of deaths over 
births. In 1962 the two oratories in Via delle Oche were sold. 
In 1970 there were approximately 1,250 Jews in Florence, in- 
cluding some in the surrounding area. By the turn of the cen- 
tury the number had dropped to around 1,000. In the floods 
of 1966, the muddy waters of the Arno River inundated the 
beautiful synagogue, causing great damage to the sacred ob- 
jects and library. Today the synagogue is of the Sephardi rite, 
but there is also an Ashkenazi prayer house. The community 
had a kindergarten, an elementary school, and a high school 
as well as a rest home for elderly people, and a kosher restau- 
rant. A review, Ebrei d’Europa, is published irregularly. 
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Diario di un ebreo fiorentino, 1943-1944 (2002); M. Longo Adorno, Gli 
ebrei fiorentini dallemancipazione alla Shoah (2003); S. Minerbi, Un 
ebreo fra DAnnunzio e il sionismo: Raffaele Cantoni (1992). 


FLORENTIN, MEVORAH (1895-1963), Venezuelan pioneer 
in the education of the blind. Florentin was born in Salonika, 
Greece. He lost the sight of one eye at the age of seven and 
his sight gradually deteriorated. In 1923, he settled in Cara- 
cas, Venezuela, and devoted himself to the study of Spanish 
until 1934 when, convinced that he would soon go completely 
blind, he turned to the study of Braille and the welfare of the 
blind. In 1936, he founded the Society for the Friends of the 
Blind, and after passing examinations in Braille and in typh- 
lology (the scientific study of blindness) in Paris, he estab- 
lished a printing press for the publication of scholarly texts in 
Braille. In 1959, he founded the Eye Bank of the Venezuelan 
Institute for the Blind and the first School of Telephonists for 
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the blind. In recognition of his services he was decorated four 
times by the Venezuelan Government, including the Order 
of Francisco de Miranda. After Florentin’s death, the street in 
which the institute for the blind is located was named in his 
memory, and different educational institutions for the blind 
carry his name. 


FLORETA CA NOGA, 14"-century Spanish physician. A 
document from 1381 indicating that Na Floreta Ca Noga of St. 
Coloma de Queralt was paid fifteen gold florins for her suc- 
cessful treatment of Sibila, Queen of Aragon, is among sev- 
eral records of royal payments for her services. She is one of a 
number of known female physicians of the medieval period, 
many of whom specialized in diseases of the eyes. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Cardoner Planas, “Seis mujeres hebreas 
practicando la medicina en el reino de Aragon,” in: Sefarad, 9:2 
(1949), 443; A. Lopez de Meneses. “Documentos culturales de Pedro 
el ceremonioso,’ in: Estudios de Edad Media de la Corona de Aragon, 
5 (1953), #84, 736-37; E. Taitz, S. Henry, and C. Tallan. The jps Guide 
to Jewish Women (2003). 

[Judith R. Baskin (2"4 ed.)] 


FLORIDA, most southeasterly U.S. state, with a warm climate 
and long coastlines on the Atlantic Ocean and Gulf of Mexico. 
This combination creates a desirable quality of life that has at- 
tracted large numbers of people of all ages, among them many 
Jews. Florida (in 2005) boasted more than 17 million residents 
and had diversified its economy to become an important cen- 
ter of tourism, beef cattle, citrus, and space technology. Much 
of the growth in the Sunshine State since the end of World 
War 11 has been in its southern portions and South Florida 
had the third largest concentration of Jews in the U.S. after the 
New York and Los Angeles metropolitan areas. 

Florida was discovered by Ponce de Leon for Spain in 
1513 (21 years after the Spanish Inquisition) and some *Con- 
versos may have come with him, as they did with Columbus. 
America’s first permanent settlement was in St. Augustine in 
1565. There are Sephardi names among those who lived there 
and evidence suggests that Pedro Menendez Marques, the 
third Spanish governor of Florida (1577-89) may have been 
a Converso. The perception that Jews were late arrivals in 
Florida parallels the belief that ascribes the founding of the 
US. to the pilgrims of Plymouth Rock. Current documenta- 
tion shows that Jews have been allowed to live in Florida for 
nearly 250 years. 

Until the mid-18" century Florida was for Catholics only. 
The Treaty of Paris (1762), which concluded the French and 
Indian War, gave Florida to the British and Louisiana to the 
Spanish. Jews living in Louisiana had to move. In 1763 three 
Sephardi Jews came from New Orleans to Pensacola: Samuel 
Israel, Joseph de Palacios, and Alexander Salomon. (Alexan- 
der Salomon may have been related to Haym *Salomon, who 
helped finance the American Revolution.) 

Although Florida was returned to Spain following the 
American Revolution (1783), the Spanish needed settlers in 
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the territory, so they tolerated a tiny Jewish presence. From 
the mid-18* century until Florida achieved statehood in 1845, 
Jews continued to trickle into northern Florida. The “Archi- 
tect of Statehood” was a Jew, David Levy *Yulee, a son of pio- 
neer Moses *Levy. 

Eighty-one years before the First Zionist Congress in 
Basel, Switzerland (1897), Sephardi Jew Moses Elias Levy em- 
barked on his own “Zion” plan to resettle oppressed European 
Jews in Florida. Born in Morocco in 1782, Moses Levy was de- 
scended from one of the many Jewish families who, having 
been expelled from the Iberian Peninsula at the end of the 15 
century, found refuge in northern Africa. Raised in Gibral- 
tar, Levy made his way to St. Thomas, v.1., in 1800. There he 
worked in the lumber business, accumulating a considerable 
fortune. He became interested in Florida and, in 1819, pur- 
chased 92,000 acres in the north central region. 

Envisioning a haven for persecuted Jews, Levy called his 
settlement in Micanopy “Pilgrimage Plantation.” He hired 
Frederick *Warburg, a member of the noted German Jew- 
ish banking family, to help him recruit Jewish settlers. Young 
Warburg, along with at least five other German Jewish fami- 
lies, lived on the Plantation. Included among them was Levy’s 
son David, who became Florida's first U.S. senator. Moses Levy 
built a plantation house and houses for the settlers’ families, 
as well as a blacksmith shop, stable, sugar mill, sawmill, and 
corn house. He brought in sugar cane, fruit trees, and seeds. In 
an effort to create a utopian Jewish settlement, Levy included 
among his projects a plan for the abolition of slavery, public 
schools, and a Jewish school. 

The 1,000-acre plantation lasted from 1822 to 1835, when 
it was burned down by the Seminoles at the outbreak of the 
Second Seminole Indian War. Sustaining the plantation had 
been a challenge; in early 19" century Florida, it was virtu- 
ally in the middle of nowhere. And the urban backgrounds of 
most of the Jewish settlers made adaptation to a rural outback 
difficult. As Levy said, “It is not easy to transform old clothes 
men into practical farmers.” 

Moses Levy left Florida a lasting legacy. Divorced, he 
had brought with him to Florida two of his four children, 
Elias and David. Elias was sent to Harvard; David boarded 
with the Moses Meyer family in Norfolk to get his Jewish ed- 
ucation and then came to Florida by 1827 to manage some of 
his father’s properties. He pursued law and was admitted to 
the Florida bar in 1832. David Levy became extremely active 
in politics. He helped draft Florida's constitution and eventu- 
ally was sent to the U.S. Congress as the representative of the 
Territory of Florida (1841), where he argued for statehood. 
Being the first Jew to serve in the U.S. Congress, Levy faced 
discrimination when John Quincy Adams referred to him as 
the “alien Jew delegate” 

With less than one hundred Jews in the state, David Levy 
was elected to the U.S. Senate when Florida became a state 
in 1845. He officially added the name of his father’s Sephardi 
ancestry, Yulee. Yulee operated a 5,000-acre sugar plantation 
on the Homosassa River and another in Alachua County. He 
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established a residence in Fernandina, where, in the 1850s, 
he organized and planned Florida's first railroad linking the 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts. On March 1, 1861, the first cross- 
state train of the Atlantic & Gulf Railroad left Fernandina at 
7:15 A.M. and reached the outskirts of Cedar Key at 4 P.M., 
with eight stops in between. 

Yulee resigned from the Senate when Florida seceded 
from the Union in early 1861. During the Civil War he served 
in the Confederate Congress. The war took a heavy personal 
toll. Union forces burned Yulee’s plantation in Homosassa, 
his railroad lay in ruins, and, after the war, he was briefly im- 
prisoned by the Union. Following his release, Yulee rebuilt 
his railroad, its operation continuing until the 1930s. Yulee 
moved to Washington, D.c., in 1880. He died six years later 
and is buried in Washington. Scholars contend there is no evi- 
dence that David Levy Yulee converted from Judaism, even 
though he married a Christian. Florida’s Levy County and 
the town of Yulee (Nassau County) are among the places in 
Florida named for him. 

Until 1822, Jews who lived in Florida came from some- 
where else. The earliest known Jewish births are a girl (Virginia 
Myers) in Pensacola in 1822 and a boy (George Dzialynski) in 
Jacksonville in 1857. In that same year (1857), also in Jackson- 
ville, Jews built the first Jewish cemetery in Florida. And in 
1874 Bnai Brith had a chapter in Pensacola. 

Florida’s first synagogue was constructed in Pensacola 
in 1876. By the end of the 19** century, there were six Jewish 
congregations and five Jewish cemeteries in Florida. Floridian 
Jews served on both sides of the Civil War. Following the Civil 
War, Jews began migrating south, settling in Tampa, *Orlando, 
Ocala, and even Key West. The west coast city of *Ft. Myers, 
founded in 1886, was named for a Jew — Abraham C. Myers, 
a West Point graduate and a descendant of the first rabbi of 
Charleston, South Carolina. Myers had served as quartermas- 
ter during the Second Seminole Indian War. 

In 1879 German Jew Henry Brash was elected mayor of 
Marianna in north Florida, the first known of more than 150 
Jews to serve their communities in this capacity. David Sholtz, 
a Russian Jew, became Florida’s governor in 1933. Miami’s 
Richard *Stone became the state’s second Jewish U.S. senator 
in 1974 after serving as Florida's secretary of state. Scores of 
Jews have served in the state legislature and in the U.S. Con- 
gress. In 2005 Florida was represented in Washington by Deb- 
bie Wasserman Schultz and Robert *Wexler. More than 250 
Jews have served as judges in Florida. 

In 1915 Jacksonville Jew Ben Chepenik wrote his relatives 
in Massachusetts, “Sell everything; come quickly to Florida, 
the land of milk and honey; you can walk down the streets and 
pick citrus.” And many did come. For Jews, Florida offered a 
variety of occupational opportunities. Some transferred their 
traditional dry goods businesses to Florida; others used the 
state’s resources to develop or expand new ideas. In Florida, 
Jews became ranchers, farmers, cigar makers, architects, de- 
velopers, hoteliers, artists, writers, scientists, retailers, educa- 
tors, doctors, lawyers, civic leaders, and more. 
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Jews owned the largest shade tobacco-packing factory in 
Quincy, near Tallahassee. Saul Snyder, a Russian Jew who im- 
migrated to St. Augustine in 1904, founded the Florida Cat- 
tlemen’s Association at a time when cattle was the state's ma- 
jor industry. The first Miss Florida was Jewish (1885). Much 
more recently, Marshall *Nirenberg of Orlando was awarded 
the Nobel Prize in medicine and physiology for breaking 
the genetic code (1968) and Isaac *Bashevis Singer - rou- 
tinely associated with New York City but a Florida resident 
as well — received the Nobel Prize in literature in 1978. Four 
Jews have served on the Supreme Court of Florida, including 
as chief justice: Ray Ehrlich, Arthur England, Gerald Kogan, 
and Barbara Pariente. 

Prior to the 20" century, most Jewish settlement in Flor- 
ida was in the north or Key West (Key West was a port of en- 
try for some European immigrants). But the development of 
railroads made accessible southern regions, and Jews headed 
south. Jewish migration throughout the state increased, but 
numbers increased exponentially after World War 11, espe- 
cially in Miami-Dade County. Air conditioning made Florida 
comfortable for year-round life. 

The first South Florida community to host Jews was 
probably West Palm Beach, where Jews settled in 1892 when 
the railroad arrived there. Growth was slow at first; as late 
as 1940, the Jewish population in *Palm Beach County was 
only 1,000. In 2005 the Jewish population in Palm Beach 
County was the second largest in the state at about 220,000; 
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the Boca Raton metropolitan area was more than 50% Jew- 
ish. 

Many of the Jews who first settled in West Palm Beach 
were among the earliest settlers of *Miami. Miami, founded 
in 1896, was difficult to reach until Henry Flagler extended 
his railroad southward. But by the mid-1890s, the railroad 
rendered Miami and sites south accessible and Jews migrated 
accordingly. Other Jews migrated from Key West to Miami 
in the 1890s when a peddler’s tax was imposed there. Some 
stayed after serving in the Spanish-American War. The first 
Jews settled on Miami Beach in 1913. After reaching its Jewish 
population zenith in 1975 (250,000), Miami-Dade County de- 
clined to about 113,000 in 2005 as elderly Jewish residents died 
and more recent retirees moved north, partly due to “white 
flight” At present, *Broward County, not Miami-Dade, has 
the largest number of Jews. Just as the center of the Jewish 
population moved south from *Jacksonville in the 1930s, it is 
now moving north. 

Jews came to escape persecution in Europe, for economic 
opportunity, to join family members, to enjoy the climate, for 
their health, and to retire. In the 21*t century, South Florida 
was an area stretching from Palm Beach to Miami where 15% 
of the population was Jewish. Most Jews came from other 
places in the United States, with considerable subsequent mi- 
gration from Latin America as Jews were impacted by poli- 
tics and economics. Jews have contributed in multiple ways 
to the development of the state, striving to maintain Jewish 
culture and institutions even as they’ve adjusted to the spe- 
cial nature of the place. 

Sixteen percent of the American Jewish community lived 
in Florida in 2005. In the 1890s the Florida Jewish population 
was about 2,500; by the 1950s, the population had grown to 
70,000; in 2005 it was nearly 850,000, about 5% of the gen- 
eral population, and still growing. Outside of South Florida, 
communities with noteworthy Jewish populations include 
Orlando, 35,000; Tampa, 25,000; St. Petersburg-Clearwater, 
20,000; Sarasota, 17,000; Jacksonville, 13,000; Ft. Myers, 8,000; 
Naples, 6,000; Cocoa, Rockledge, Titusville, 6,000; Daytona, 
Ormond and environs, 5,500; Tallahassee, 4,400; Pensacola, 
goo and Key West, 550. (See separate entries on other Jewish 
communities.) 

In 2005 there were more than 350 congregations, 14 
Federations that raised $82 million annually, 15 Jewish com- 
munity centers, six university Judaic Studies programs, five 
Jewish homes for the aged, and eight Jewish newspapers. In 
Miami Beach were the Jewish Museum of Florida, a nation- 
ally recognized Jewish hospital (Mt. Sinai), and a major Holo- 
caust Memorial. There was Florida Holocaust Museum in St. 
Petersburg as well as other Holocaust memorials and docu- 
mentation and education centers around the state. The March 
of the Living and the Alexander Muss High School in Israel, 
two programs with international implications, began and are 
based in South Florida. There were nearly 100 kosher restau- 
rants. And there was the full array of Jewish organizations, 
from the American Jewish Committee to the Zionist Organi- 
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zation of America. Few would deny that this was a significant 
American Jewish community. 


[Marcia Jo Zerivitz (24 ed.)] 


°FLORUS OF LYONS (c. 860), successively secretary to the 
bishops *Agobard and *Amulo. Florus supplied no more than 
the literary material for the two bishops’ anti-Jewish writings, 
which have often been wrongly attributed to him. However, he 
alone was responsible for two anti-Jewish compilations. The 
first, De coertione Iudaeorum (“On Forcing the Jews,” c. 820), 
was in defense of Agobard, who was accused of using force in 
bringing Jewish children to baptism. The second, De fugiendis 
contagiis Iuaeorum (“On the Avoidance of Jewish Pollution,” 
before 826), was included in a memorandum addressed to the 
emperor by Agobard and some of his colleagues. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Blumenkranz, in: Revue historique de droit 
francais et étranger, 33 (1955), 227ff., 560ff.; idem, Les auteurs chré- 


tiens latins... (1963), 170-1. 
[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


FLOSS, village in Bavaria, Germany. In 1685 a group of Jewish 
cloth merchants received a charter to settle and build on an 
unoccupied hill. Four houses were built in 1687 and the Jew- 
ish “colony” (juedische Kolonie), as it was called then, had 12 
houses by 1712. In 1721 a synagogue was built. The commu- 
nity (referred to as “Judenberg” by contemporaries) retained 
its rights of self-government and jurisdiction well into the 19" 
century. When the government in 1819 ordered the incorpora- 
tion of the Jewish community within the village according to 
the 1813 Bavarian edict (see *Bavaria), the Christian villagers 
protested, and in 1824 the Jewish community was again sepa- 
rated. It was totally incorporated in the village in 1869. There 
were 200 Jews living in Floss in 1799, 391 in 1840, 205 in 1871, 
and 19 in 1933. Floss served as a religious center for the Jews 
of the neighboring villages. On Kristallnacht (November 1938) 
the synagogue (consecrated in 1817) was burned down and the 
rabbi’s house and communal center were ransacked. No Jews 
returned after the war. Yehoseph *Schwarz, pioneer Jewish 
geographer of Erez Israel, was born in Floss. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Weinberg, Geschichte der Juden im Her- 
zogtum Sulzbach (1927); awjd (Nov. 2, 1951), 9; S. Schwarz, Die Juden 
in Bayern (1963), 87, passim; PK Bavaryah. 


FLOWERS. Almost all the very rich and variegated flora of 
Erez Israel are flowering plants (Phanerogamae), and most 
of them have an attractively colored corolla. In Israel flowers 
bloom all year, in the cold and rainy season as well as in the 
burning heat of summer, but mainly during the spring. In this 
respect Israel differs from those countries where plants almost 
entirely cease blooming in winter and burst forth in spring in 
a blaze of flowers and greenery. The biblical “month of Abib” 
(“spring”; Ex. 13:4; et al.) refers to the time when the grains of 
corn in the ear are still tender. In point of fact, there are two 
seasons of the year in Israel: “Cold and heat, summer and 
winter” (Gen. 8:22); “Thou hast made summer and winter” 
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(Ps. 74:17). The winter season begins after the early rains have 
fallen (October-November). Shortly afterward the ground 
is covered with a blanket of green grass. Appearing soon af- 
ter the early rains, the first flowers bloom, mainly those of 
bulbous plants such as species of colchicum with their pink- 
ish-white flowers and the crocus and saffron with their white 
ones. Masses of yellow dandelions and calendula appear a few 
weeks later. Once more the color of the fields changes, this 
time to the bright pink of the thousands of silene. In January 
the fields are covered with the blood-red flowers of the anem- 
one, other colors of it - white, pink, and violet - growing in 
Galilee and on the Carmel. Their red is replaced shortly after 
by the fiery red flowers of the ranunculus, and here and there 
are to be seen the beautiful red blooms of the tulip, which in 
the 1930s and 1940s dominated the landscape of the Sharon 
and the mountains but have been greatly diminished as a re- 
sult of ruthless picking. The red species of poppy, however, 
which bring the season of abundant flowering to a close, have 
not been affected in this way. 

Such is the main cycle of the landscape’s changing hues 
in Israel’s Mediterranean areas until the arrival of summer. In 
addition to these there are hundreds of species of other flow- 
ers, some of them the most beautiful in the country, as well 
as several endemic species that are among the prettiest in the 
world, such as the cyclamen, conspicuous by its delicate flow- 
ers and picturesque leaves, which appears among the rocks 
as early as December. The fragrant narcissus is found in the 
valleys and prominent in March-May are many species of 
terrestrial orchids, not inferior in beauty despite their small 
flowers to their congener, the tropical epiphytic orchids. This 
period is rich in the blooming of floral species of the Irida- 
ceae family, such as those of the gladiolus and iris, as well as 
flowers of the Liliaceae family, to which the Lilium candidum 
belong. Because of expanding agricultural settlement and the 
intensive picking of blooms, the areas of these beautiful flow- 
ers have been greatly reduced, but their number has been in- 
creasing year by year since the passing of the State of Israel’s 
nature protection laws. 

In the desert areas of Israel - the Negev and Aravah — 
flowering begins after the first rain and here also are many 
splendid flowers, particularly of the Liliaceae and Iridaceae 
families as well as species of the Salvia and crucifers. To the 
last belongs the desert Mantur which in winter covers the 
rocky hammada with a purple carpet of millions of flowers. 
The flowering period of the desert flora is short. Annuals 
have a brief existence, the entire life cycle of some - sprout- 
ing, growing, flowering, and seeding - lasting no more than 
ten weeks. In this way desert flora ensure their survival before 
the advent of the long, dry summer months. The Mediterra- 
nean single-season flora, too, have a brief span of life. Taking 
advantage of the rainy season, they grow rapidly, and flower 
for a few days, only to disappear suddenly with the coming 
of the first hot sharav (“sirocco”) winds of spring. This phe- 
nomenon has found expression in many metaphors, such as 
those describing the end of man's life: “The grass withereth, the 
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flower fadeth” (Isa. 40:7), and his short life: “In the morning it 
flourisheth, and groweth up; in the evening it is cut down, and 
withereth” (Ps. 90:6). The wicked, too, are likened to masses of 
single-season flowers that suddenly flourish in all their bril- 
liance but with the coming of the hot sharav wind disappear 
without a trace (ibid. 92:8). 

Besides wild annuals or bulbous and tuberous flora, there 
are many wild perennials — beautiful flowering shrubs and 
trees. Cyclical changes mirrored in the blossoms’ hues on the 
dominant shrubs and trees can be distinguished in the color 
of the landscape. The first tree to bloom in Israel, when forest 
trees are still shedding their leaves is the *almond, covered 
with a white mantle of blossoms (some strains of the culti- 
vated almond have pinkish flowers). Shortly after, in January, 
with the blossoming of the Calycotome shrub, the prevailing 
color of the woods changes to yellow. Next the rockrose (Cis- 
tus) shrubs bloom with their large pink and white flowers. 
The purple flowers of the Judas tree (Cercis) are conspicuous 
in the woods in March. Then yellow, the color of the spar- 
tium shrubs, once again becomes the predominant hue, to 
be replaced by the white of the flowers of the styrax and the 
hawthorn (Crataegus). The great majority of the country’s 
shrubs and trees blossom in winter and spring, and only a few 
of them in the dry summer - the season when the eucalyp- 
tus flowers. Soon after the rains the various species of *citrus 
bloom, and the air is filled with the scent of their blossoms. 
The end of summer, with the approach of the rainy season, 
sees a revival in some species of flora known as “the harbin- 
gers of winter”; prominent among these is the *squill with its 
white flower, like an erect candle, which comes out of the bulb 
during the last months of summer. The Pancriatum - “lily of 
Sharon” - blooms in this season, its large, fragrant flowers vis- 
ible from afar in the desolate landscape. Two species of the 
colchicum flourish at the end of summer. It is, at first sight, 
surprising that the Bible and talmudic literature seldom refer 
to the use of flowers for decorative purposes, but in ancient 
times the emphasis was laid on aromatic flora, and it is their 
fragrance which is emphasized. The picking of flowers is re- 
ferred to in the Bible only once: “My beloved is gone down 
to his garden, to the beds of spices, to feed in the gardens, 
and to gather lilies” (Song 6:2). The Mishnah, too, speaks of 
the picking of lilies, but in a cemetery (Toh. 3:7). Mention is 
made of a “rose garden” which existed in Jerusalem since the 
days of the prophets (BK 82b). According to the Mishnah, figs 
grew there (Ma’as 2:5). But here, too, it is doubtful whether 
this garden was for decorative purposes or whether the fra- 
grant roses were not used in the preparation of perfumes (see 
*Rose). The flowers mentioned in the Talmud, such as the saf- 
fron, jasmin, and narcissus, are chiefly mentioned as aromatic 
and medicinal flora. 

The flower was a common motif in ancient Hebrew art: 
the ornamentation of the candlestick was in the form of “a ca- 
lyx and petals” (Ex. 25:33). On the brim of the “sea” in the Tem- 
ple were embellishments “like the brim of a cup, like the flower 
of a lily” (1 Kings 7:26), while the boards of cedar in it were 
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“carved with knops and open flowers” (ibid. 6:18). Josephus 
tells that the crown worn by the high priest was in the form of 
the calyx of the Hyoscyamus flower. Apparently the passage, 
“Woe to the crown of pride of the drunkards of Ephraim, and 
to the fading flower of his glorious beauty” (Isa. 28:1), alludes 
to floral wreaths. In apocalyptic literature it is stated that vir- 
gins wore floral chaplets, as did those celebrating Tabernacles 
and the victor in battle (Il Bar. 10:13; Jub. 16:30; rv Macc. 17:15). 
The Talmud refers several times to chaplets of roses (Shab. 
152a; BM 84a). It is also related that bridegrooms wore wreaths 
of roses and myrtle (Sot. 9:14; Tosef. 15:8) and that non-Jews 
garlanded the idols on their festivals with crowns of roses and 
corn (Av. Zar. 4:2; TJ, Av. Zar. 4:2, 43d). 


Flowers of the Bible 

Only three flowers are mentioned by name in the Bible, 
the shoshan or shoshannah (“lily” or “rose”), shoshannat ha- 
amakim (shoshannah “of the valleys”), and havazzelet ha- 
Sharon (“rose” or “lily” of the Sharon (Valley)). The complex 
question of the identification of the shoshan or shoshannah 
has provoked more studies than any other flora mentioned 
in the Bible, there being scarcely a beautiful flower found 
in Israel (and even beyond its borders) that has not been 
suggested. Symbolizing in the Bible beauty and fragrance, 
it is most probably to be identified with the Lilium can- 
didum - the white (madonna) lily. Abraham Ibn Ezra (in 
his commentary on Song 2:1) had this flower in mind when he 
stated that shoshan, shoshannah is derived from shesh (“six”), 
“since it always has six white petals as well as a pistil and 
long stamens which likewise number six.’ On the basis of 
this identification and doubtless also because of its delightful 
smell, Ibn Ezra declared, contrary to the generally accepted 
view, that the expression “his lips are as lilies” (ibid. 5:13) 
refers “to scent and not to appearance,” that is, not to the 
red color of the lips but to their sweet odor. The other descrip- 
tions of the word in the Bible fit in with “lily” (Song 6:2-3; 
4:53 5:13; 7:3). Previously doubt was cast on this identification 
on the grounds that it was not proved that in ancient times 
the lily grew wild in Erez Israel, but this large, beautiful, 
and scented bloom is to be found in woods in the Carmel and 
Galilee areas. To see the lily’s lovely fragrant flowers bloom- 
ing at the beginning of summer among the various thorns 
that then dominate the landscape is an enchanting experi- 
ence, and hence “as a lily among thorns, so is my love among 
the daughters” (Song 2:1-2). It is this passage that was re- 
sponsible for the incorrect identification of shoshannah as 
a rose, having been explained as referring to a rose amid its 
thorny stems. The rose was not found in Erez Israel in bib- 
lical times, however, and although two species of rose grow 
wild in the country, they are neither beautiful nor fragrant, 
nor do the name shoshan and its biblical description fit the 
rose. It must, however, be pointed out that its identification 
as a rose already appears in the Midrash which speaks of the 
“red shoshannah” and of “a shoshannah of a rose” (Lev. R. 23:3; 
Song R. 7:3, no. 2). 
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Although the identification of shoshan/shoshannah as a 
lily is almost certain, it is difficult to identify the shoshannat 
ha-amakim mentioned with it in the Song of Songs since the 
white lily does not grow specifically in valleys. Of the many 
suggestions put forward in identifying it, the most likely ap- 
pears to be the narcissus (Narcissus tazetta), a fragrant flower 
with six enveloping petals that flourishes particularly in valleys 
with a heavy soil. Havazzelet ha-Sharon is mentioned in the 
same verse (Song 2:1) and also in the vision of the flowering of 
the desolate land which shall “blossom as the havazzelet” and 
to which “the excellency of Carmel and Sharon” shall be given 
(Isa. 35:1-2). The havazzelet, as also the shoshannah, is iden- 
tified by the Septuagint as xpivoy, that is, a lily. The Targum 
on Song of Songs identifies it with a narcissus, while various 
exegetes have identified it with the country’s beautiful flow- 
ers, such as the iris or rose (Ibn Ezra), the colchicum (Loew), 
the tulip, as well as other flowers of bulbous plants, since the 
word is very probably connected with bazal (“bulb”). It is gen- 
erally accepted that havazzelet ha-Sharon is to be identified 
with the Pancratium maritimum, a bulbous plant with white, 
highly scented flowers which blooms at the end of summer 
in the coastal lowland; thus it appropriately symbolizes the 
flowering of the desolate land and its transformation into “the 
excellency of Carmel and Sharon.” 

[Jehuda Feliks] 
Ceremonial Use 
Man’s awareness of the fragrance of flowers is an occasion for 
him to say the blessing, “Blessed art Thou, O Lord ... who cre- 
atest fragrant plants” (Ber. 43b). Yet flowers and plants were 
not generally used in synagogal or Jewish home ceremonies. 
On *Shavuot, however, it is customary to decorate the syna- 
gogue with fragrant grass, flowers, and branches. A threefold 
reason is given for this custom: the branches are a reminder 
that Shavuot is also the “Day of Judgment” for trees (RH 1:2); 
the fragrant grass is symbolic of the people of Israel assembled 
around Mount Sinai for the giving of the Torah (Ex. 34:3); and 
the flowers are a symbol for the betrothal of Israel to the Torah. 
The decorating of synagogues with flowers on Shavuot was op- 
posed by some authorities on grounds of its similarity to the 
Christian practice (see *Hukkat ha-Goi). In modern times on 
Shavuot, synagogues are sometimes also adorned with sheaves 
of wheat, etc., symbolic of Shavuot as the festival of the wheat 
harvest and the offering of the *first fruits (bikkurim; see also 
Bik. 3:3). In the U.S. the custom has grown of having flowers 
at most family events, On Simhat Torah in some congrega- 
tions, a huppah (“bridal canopy”) made of plants and flowers 
is placed on the bimah (“platform”), and on Sukkot, the suk- 
kah is embellished with fruits, flowers, and plants. Traditional 
Jewish mourning customs admit neither wreaths nor flow- 
ers at funerals or on tombstones (although in modern times, 
this custom is frequently disregarded). The planting of trees 
and shrubs around the synagogue building was the cause of 
heated debates a century and a half ago. Orthodox rabbinical 
authorities strongly objected to the landscaping of synagogue 
grounds, based on Deuteronomy 16:21 (see also Maim. Yad, 
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Avodat Kokhavim 6:9). This objection, motivated by fear of 
innovation and reform, subsided in the course of time and 
yielded to the desire for an aesthetically appropriate setting 
for the synagogue. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Feliks, Olam ha-Zomeah ha-Mikra’i 
(19687), 232-43; Loew, Flora, 2 (1924), 144 ff; Z. Avidov and I. Har- 
paz, Plants of Israel (1968). 


FLUSSER, DAVID (1917-2000), scholar of comparative reli- 
gion; professor at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem begin- 
ning in 1962. Flusser’s researches were devoted to Christian- 
ity, with a special interest in the New Testament; to Judaism 
of the Second Temple Period, and in particular to the *Dead 
Sea Scrolls; to the *Josippon Chronicle, and certain associated 
areas. Of great prominence were his researches into the Dead 
Sea Scrolls and the sect which produced them, especially as 
the Scrolls relate to the New Testament. His article “The Dead 
Sea Sect and Pre-Pauline Christianity” (Scripta Hierosolymi- 
tana, 1958) is central to any consideration of these problems. 
He has published over 1,000 articles in Hebrew, English, Ger- 
man, and other languages, distinguished by a great sensitiv- 
ity to currents and types of religious thought as well as by 
their philological analysis. His published work also includes 
“Blessed are the Poor in Spirit? in: 1£J, 10 (1960), 1-12; Die 
konsequente Philologie und die Worte Jesu (1963); De joodse 
oorsprong van het Christendom (1964); Yosippon: Kunteres le- 
Dugma (1947); Jesus in Selbstzeugnissen und Bilddokumenten 
(1968) and Jesus (1969, 2001°); and translations into French 
and Dutch as well as “Jesus in the Context of History” (in: The 
Crucible of Christianity (1969), 225-34, ed. A. Toynbee). Later 
books include Judaism and the Origins of Christianity (1988) 
and Judaism of the Second Temple Period (2 vols., 2002). In 
1980 he was awarded the Israel Prize for Jewish studies. 


FLY (Heb. 2133), which occurs in an analogous form in other 
Semitic languages, refers mainly to the housefly (Musca do- 
mestica) A dead fly turns foul anything it falls into (Eccles. 
10:1). Among the visitations against which public prayer was 
offered up was a plague of flies (Ta’an. 14a). The Palestinian 
amora, Johanan, warned against flies as carriers of disease 
(Ket. 77b). One measure of a man’s fastidiousness is how he 
reacts when a fly falls into his drink (Tosef., Sot. 5:9). One of 
the miracles that occurred in the Temple was that “no fly was 
seen in the slaughter house” (Avot 5:5). Rav reported from 
observation that “no fly is a year old”; in other words, that it 
does not live more than six months (cf. Deut, R. 5:2). Despite 
the repulsiveness of the fly, its existence was considered im- 
portant in the balance of nature (TJ, Ber. 9:3, 13c). The people 
of Ekron worshipped an idol called Baal Zebub (“lord of the 
fly,’ see *Baal), perhaps regarded as a protector against the 
plague of flies (11 Kings 1:2). Besides the housefly, there are 
to be found in Israel stinging, blood-sucking flies, as well as 
carrion and fruit flies. Carrion flies (Lucillia) lay their eggs in 
carcasses. From the eggs hatch maggots (referred to in bibli- 
cal passages as rimmah ve-toleah), which cause the decom- 
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position of the corpse (Isa. 14:11; et al.). The maggots of fruit 
flies (Drosophila) feed on fruit and sweet food (cf. Ex. 16:24); 
the olive fly (Dacus olea) causes the fruit to fall from the ol- 
ive (Deut. 28:40). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tristram, Nat Hist, 327f.; J. Feliks, Animal 
World of the Bible (1962), 123f. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Feliks, Ha- 


Zome’ah, 224. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


FOA (generally Foa in Italy), Italian family well-known from 
the 15‘ century; in the 18" century it became established also 
in Amsterdam, Constantinople, and France, where the forms 
Foi or Foy were adopted in due course. The origin of the name 
is unknown, but it may derive from Foix in southern France, 
where there was a Jewish community in the Middle Ages. A. 
Yaari (Mehkerei Sefer (1958), 325-44) assembled the names of 
100 distinguished members of the family. The family badge 
shows the Shield of David over a palm tree flanked by two li- 
ons. This was used as their distinctive *printers’ mark by suc- 
cessive members of the Foa family from the middle of the 16 
to the 19 century (see below). 

ELIEZER NAHMAN (d. after 1641), rabbi and kabbalist, 
a disciple of Menahem Azariah da *Fano. He lived at Reggio 
Emilia where he became chief rabbi of the duchy of Modena. 
He was at the head of the pious association Hevrat ha-Alu- 
vim which sponsored the printing of the commentary on the 
Passover Haggadah, Midrash be-Hiddush (Venice, 1641; com- 
plete ed. Leghorn, 1809). He also left a diffuse philosophic 
and kabbalistic commentary on the Pentateuch, Goren Ornan 
(Ms. in Mortara, Almanzi, and Ghirondi collections). MOSES 
BENJAMIN (1729-1822), bibliophile and bookseller of Reggio 
Emilia, supplied books to the ducal library at Modena and 
later became one of the most celebrated booksellers in Italy. He 
purchased the library of Israel Benjamin *Bassano, which he 
later presented to the Jewish community at Reggio. He wrote 
a Hebrew grammar and copied expertly several Hebrew man- 
uscripts. ELIA EMANUEL (d. 1796) founded a Jewish school 
in Vercelli which attained a high standard and continued to 
flourish for over a century. 

In more recent times, the following should be mentioned: 
CESARE (1833-1907), born at Sabbioneta and later rabbi in 
Soragna. He translated into Italian works by *Judah Halevi, 
Moses *Zacuto, and Jacob Daniel *Olmo. Pio (1848-1923), a 
pathologist, was born in Sabbioneta. He became a professor 
at the universities of Modena and Turin, and wrote a standard 
treatise on pathological anatomy. An ardent Italian patriot 
and in his youth a follower of Garibaldi, he was made a sena- 
tor of the kingdom. His son CARLO (1878 -n.a.), a physiolo- 
gist, worked on the function of the glands of internal secre- 
tion, and was lecturer at various Italian universities. He was 
prize winner and later member of the Accademia dei Lincei. 
A member of another branch of this family was SALVATORE 
(1885-1962), born in Turin, who wrote several monographs 
on the history of the Jews in Piedmont. The French branch of 
the family produced well-known explorers, writers, and phi- 
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lanthropists. One of these, EDOUARD (1862-1901), explored 
the interior of Dahomey in 1886 and in 1894-97 crossed Af- 
rica from the mouth of the Zambesi on the Indian Ocean to 
Libreville in Gabon on the Atlantic Ocean, His books include 
Le Dahomey (1895) and De l’Océan Indien a l'Océan Atlan- 
tique (1900), and Résultats scientifiques des voyages en Afrique 
d’Edouard Foa (published posthumously, 1908). 


[Giorgio Romano] 


One section of the family devoted itself to Hebrew print- 
ing. TOBIAS BEN ELIEZER (16 century) set up a Hebrew 
printing press in his house in *Sabbioneta in 1551. In its last 
years, Tobias’ sons ELIEZER and MORDECAI headed this enter- 
prise, which had to close after difficulties with the censor, the 
last works on the press being finished in *Cremona and *Man- 
tua. Tobias started the fashion of printing special copies, often 
on parchment, for wealthy patrons. NATHANEL BEN JEHIEL 
began his printing activity as a hobby in Amsterdam in 1702, 
prompted by his uncle and brother-in-law Joseph Zarefati. 
Most of the works he issued (12 up to 1715) were written by 
emissaries from Erez Israel or were manuscripts which they 
had brought with them. isAAC BEN GAD (b. c. 1700), physi- 
cian and one of the leaders of the Venice Jewish community, 
ventured into Hebrew printing about the time of the birth of 
his son GAD (1730-1811) and produced mainly liturgical items 
until 1739. From 1741 Isaac was in the book trade proper. In 
1742 he entered into partnership with his kinsman sAMUEL, 
who was also father of a son GAD, the two Gads later taking 
over the business. Gad b. Samuel appears as the sole printer 
between 1775 and 1778; he moved to *Pisa in 1796, producing 
13 books at his own press or at that of David Cesna. His last 
major production, in association with Eliezer Saadun, was a 
handsome Hebrew Bible of 1803. Gad b. Isaac resumed print- 
ing in Venice in 1792 until 1809. Among the few major works 
produced by the Foas of Venice are the first four volumes of 
Isaac Lampronti’s talmudic encyclopedia Pahad Yizhak. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Mortara, Indice alfabetico dei Rabbini 
e Scrittori Israeliti (1886), s.v.; G. Pugleise, Elia Emmanuel Foa ed il 
suo tempo (1896); Ghirondi-Neppi, index; A. Balletti, Gli Ebrei e gli 
Estensi (19307), 223-9; G. Bedarida, Ebrei d'Italia (1950), indexes; A. 
Yaari, Mehkerei Sefer (1958), 324-419. 


FOA, ESTHER EUGENIE REBECCA (1799-1853), French 
author. Born in Bordeaux, Esther Foa was the first Jewess to 
make her name as a French writer. Under various pen names, 
including Edmond de Fontanes, she wrote novels and stories 
on Jewish themes for juveniles. Among them are Le Kiddou- 
chim ou lanneau nuptial des Hébreux (4 vols., 1830), La Juive, 
histoire du temps de la Régence (1835), and Le vieux Paris, con- 
tes historiques (1840). She later abandoned Judaism. 


FOA, RAIMONDO (1877-1940), Italian army officer. Born in 
Casale Monferrato, Foa was commissioned in 1899 and fought 
in the Italo-Turkish War (1911-12). He was an artillery com- 
mander in World War 1 and in 1919 worked in the technical 
service of the artillery. Foa became director of the Terni Ord- 
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nance Arms factory in 1927. He was promoted to the rank of 
lieutenant general in 1937. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Rovighi, I Militari di Origine Ebra- 
ica nel Primo Secolo di Vita dello Stato Italiano (1999). 


FOCSANI (Rom. Focsani) town in E. Romania founded in 
the 17 century. Jewish settlement there dates from the sec- 
ond half of the 17 century; there were 20 tax-paying fami- 
lies by 1820. The community numbered 736 in 1838, 1,855 in 
1859 (19.2% of the total), and 5,954 in 1899 (25.2% of the to- 
tal), 4,301 in 1930 (13.2 % of the total), and 4,935 in 1941 (10.5% 
of the total). Since this was a wine-growing area many of the 
Jews were vintners. Focsani was a center of anti-Jewish hos- 
tility. The oath “More Judaico” was introduced there for the 
first time in 1838. In 1859 there was a case of blood libel soon 
exposed as crime committed for gain. The antisemitic news- 
paper Paznicul was published in Focsani from 1900. The Ro- 
manians Union, an association founded in 1910, proclaimed 
a boycott of the Jewish merchants. In March 1925 the trial was 
opened in Focsani of Corneliu Zelea Codreanu, head of the 
Iron Guard, accused of murdering the chief of the police in 
Jassy. Antisemitic gangs took the opportunity to pillage 300 
Jewish houses, among them the school and the great syna- 
gogue. On the eve of World War 11 the community had eight 
synagogues, the oldest dating from the 18 century, two pri- 
mary schools, a kindergarten, a medical dispensary, and three 
cemeteries. Focsani was a center of early Zionist activity, and 
the first conference of the Yishuv Erez Israel movement took 
place there on Jan. 11-12, 1882, with representatives from 32 
localities. Rabbis of Focsani include the Hebrew author Jacob 
Nacht (1872-d. in Israel 1959), who officiated there from 1900 
to 1919, and through whose influence Focsani became the 
center of Zionist cultural activity in Romania. The Hebrew 
writer Israel Teller, teacher at the Jewish school, also lived in 
Focsani. Solomon Zalman *Schechter, discoverer of the Cairo 
*Genizah, was born in Focsani. Avram Moise Schwartz, known 
as *Cilibi Moise, the first Jewish writer in the Romanian lan- 
guage, was also born in Focsani. 


Holocaust Period 
In 1941 there were 3,953 Jews living in Focsani out of a total 
population of approximately 37,000. At the beginning of the 
*Antonescu regime, the Jewish merchants were forced to hand 
over their shops to the Iron Guard; those who refused were 
sent to concentration camps at Targo-Jiu and Caracal. Three 
of the synagogues were blown up by military engineers on the 
pretext that the earthquake of November 1940 had damaged 
their foundations, making them dangerous constructions. 
When the war with the Soviet Union broke out (June 
1941), all Jewish males aged between 16 and 60 were impris- 
oned. A few weeks later they were released, except for 65 
hostages including the rabbi and community leaders. Three 
months later the number of hostages was reduced to ten; each 
was held for a while and then relieved by other Jews. The num- 
ber of Jews in Focsani increased considerably with the arrival 
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of Jews who had been driven out of the villages and towns in 
the district, as well as Jews from *Ploesti. They were cared for 
by the local community which also aided a group of 400 Jews 
from southern Transylvania who had been brought to the dis- 
trict as forced labor. A number of Jews from Focsani were also 
sent away on forced labor. In the spring of 1944, 210 Jewish 
orphans from *Transnistria were brought to Focsani and put 
under the care of the local community. On May 12, 1944, the 
local military commander mobilized all male and female Jews 
aged between 15 and 55, to dig anti-tank ditches for the defense 
of the town against the approaching Soviet forces. 

In the postwar period the Jewish population, which num- 
bered 6,080 in 1947, decreased to 3,500 by 1950 as a result of 
emigration. By 1970 continued emigration had reduced the 
number further to about 150 families. One synagogue re- 
mained open. In 1994, 80 Jews lived in Focsani, dropping to 
70 in 2004. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Joint Foreign Committee, The Jewish Mi- 
nority in Roumania (1927), 6, 8, 14, 34; M. Schwarzfeld, in: Analele 
Societatii Istorice Iuliu Barasch, 2 pt., 1 (1888), 41, 73; idem, Momente 
din istoria evreilor in Romdnia (1889), 7, 20, 23; M.A. Halevy, in: Anua- 
rul evreesc ilustrat pentru Romania (1932), 126-8; Almanahul Ziarului 
Tribuna Evreiasca, 1 (1937/8), 49-50; S. Cristian-Cris, Patru ani de 
urgie (1945), 122; M. Carp, Cartea Neagrd 1 (1946), 156, 177; Y. Ariel, 
in Vointa (Nov. 21, 1955), Th. Lavi, Yahadut Romanyah be-Maavak al 
Hazzalatah (1965), 147; idem, in Viata Noastrd (Sept. 1, 1967). ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Ben Dov (Zilberman) Focsani, Sippurah shel 
Kehillah (2003); Bund dimineata Israel (July 19, 2004). 


[Theodor Lavi / Lucian-Zeev Herscovici (2"¢ ed.)] 


FODDER (Heb. 81507), mispo, Av, JPS, “provender”), most of- 
ten mentioned together with teven (“chaff,’ av, JPs, “straw”) 
as feed for camels and asses (Gen. 24:25; 43:24; Judg. 19:19). 
Teven, which was the most important food of domestic ani- 
mals, was made from the bits of straw left after threshing. To 
it was usually added grain or pulse to produce belil (Av, JPs, 
“provender”), much loved by animals (Isa. 30:24; Job 6:5). 
The principal fodder, as also the customary ingredient of 
belil, was barley, which is suitable as feed for single-hoofed 
animals, horses, asses, and mules, and is mentioned as such 
for the horses and swift steeds in Solomon’s stables (1 Kings 
5:8). Barley was unsuitable for ruminants, yet the Tosefta (BK 
1:8) speaks of “an ass that ate barley and a cow that ate bitter 
vetch (Vicia ervilia),” The latter species is not mentioned in the 
Bible, but was clearly an ancient crop, seeds of it having been 
found in excavations at *Gezer dating from the beginning of 
the monarchy in Judah. The *carob, although similarly not 
mentioned in the Bible, was likewise used as fodder in ancient 
times, particularly for goats (Shab. 155A, et al.). 

In addition to the fodder consisting mainly of grains or 
pulse, animals were given dry hay or green grass (hazir) that 
grows in winter in uncultivated fields (Ps. 147:8-9) and in 
summer alongside sources of water (1 Kings 18:5; Isa. 44:4). In 
places where there is no water the grass dries up in spring (Isa. 
37:27, et al.). In the rainy season animals graze in fields and eat 
natural grass. Sometimes the owner of a field cuts the green 
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cereal and feeds it to his animals, and the cereal continues to 
grow “and does not diminish its grain” (Sif. Deut. 43, on the 
verse: “And I will give grass in thy fields for thy cattle”). Most 
often the grass was cut and dried as fodder (cf. 1 Kings 18:5), 
the usual talmudic term for green fodder being shahat (Pe’ah 
2:1, et al.), and for dried amir (“a sheaf; in the Bible). For the 
latter, two species of legumes were specially sown, fenugreek 
(Trigonella foenumgraecum; see *Sifra, 7:1), and more par- 
ticularly cowpea (Vigna sinensis) for its green pods and dry 
seeds, or for dry fodder (Shev. 2:8; et al.). To a limited extent 
vetch (Vicia sativa) was grown for fodder. In Babylonia, alfalfa 
(Medicago) was also sown. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 1 (1928), 557, 571; 2 (1924), 92, 
474, 476, 487ff.; Dalman, Arbeit, 2 (1932), 165ff., 268 ff., 330; J. Feliks, 
Ha-Hakla’‘ut be-Erez Yisrael bi-Tekufat ha-Mishnah ve-ha-Talmud 
(1963), 255f., 279-84; idem, Olam ha-Zomeah ha-Mikra’i (19687), 


205 ff. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


FODOR, ANDOR (1884-1968), Israeli biochemist. Fodor 
was born in Budapest, Hungary, and in 1922 became profes- 
sor of biochemistry at the University of Halle, Germany. In 
1923, at the invitation of Chaim *Weizmann, he went to Pales- 
tine to establish a department of chemistry for the projected 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem. Before leaving Europe, he 
purchased the equipment and apparatus for this project, 
and himself supervised the actual building of the Institute of 
Chemistry on Mount Scopus. Fodor was the first professor 
appointed to the university, and held the chair of biochem- 
istry and colloid chemistry for 28 years. Elected first dean of 
the faculty of science, he was responsible for training an en- 
tire generation of Israeli scientists. He did experimental re- 
search into protein structure and the action of enzymes, and 
was the author of Dispersoidchemie (1925) and Das Ferment- 


problem (1922, 1929). 
[Samuel Aaron Miller] 


FOERDER, YESHAYAHU (Herbert; 1901-1970), Israeli 
economist and banker. Foerder, born in Berlin, studied law 
and joined the Zionist student organization, Kartell juedischer 
Verbindungen. He was secretary of the German Zionist Orga- 
nization from 1924 to 1926. Settling in Palestine in 1933, he was 
one of the founders of the Rassco Rural and Suburban Settle- 
ment Company (see *Israel, Housing), serving as its manag- 
ing director until 1957. During the Mandate period Foerder 
represented Aliyah Hadashah, a party consisting mainly of 
German immigrants, in the Vaiad Leummi. In 1949 he was 
elected to the Knesset by the Progressive Party, which he rep- 
resented until 1957. From 1957 he was chairman of the board 
of directors of Bank Leumi le-Israel and of the General Mort- 
gage Bank. Foerder was the author of numerous publications 
on Zionism and on economic problems. 


[Kurt Loewenstein] 


FOGELBERG, DAN (1951-_ ), U.S. composer and recording 
artist. Born in Peoria, Illinois, Fogelberg studied the piano 
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from the age of 14, switched to guitar and played at local cof- 
feehouses while majoring in art at the University of Illinois. 
Fogelberg’s first album, Home-free (1972), attracted little atten- 
tion. His second album, Souvenirs (1974), however, proved to 
be one of the finest collections of songs written in the 1970s. 
In 1975 Fogelberg was chosen as pop music’s newcomer of the 
year and since then has recorded a number of best-selling al- 
bums including Captured Angel (1975), Twin Sons of Different 
Mothers (1979) with Tim Weisberg, Phoenix (1980), and The 
Innocent Age (1981). During the 1980s, none of his albums 
were platinum, but they continued to sell well among hardcore 
fans. During the 1990s he made several albums: River of Souls 
(1993), No Resemblance Whatsoever, a collaboration with Tim 
Weisberg (1995), First Christmas Morning (1999), and Some- 
thing Old New Borrowed and Some Blues (2000). 


[Jonathan Licht / Israela Stein (2"4 ed.)] 


FOIGHEL, ISI (1927—_), German-born conservative politi- 
cian. Foighel came to Denmark in 1932 and became a professor 
of law at Copenhagen University in 1964. From 1965 to 1971 
he was president of the Danish Refugee Help organization 
and had considerable influence on refugee-related legisla- 
tion. In 1972-73 he was president of the Jewish Community 
and subsequently head of the commission that prepared home 
rule for Greenland. In 1982-87 he was minister of taxation 
in the Danish government and in 1984-87 a member of 
Parliament. In 1988-98 Foighel was a judge at the European 
Court of Human Rights in Strasbourg, and in addition, in 
1991-95, he was chairman of the board of Denmark’s Na- 
tional Radio. 


[Bent Lexner (24 ed.)] 


FOIX, formerly independent county, now part of Ariége de- 
partment, southern France, with a capital town of the same 
name. During the Middle Ages there were Jews living in sev- 
eral localities of the county, notably in Foix itself, in Mazéres, 
*Pamiers, and Troye-dAriége. In 1292, Roger-Bernard, count 
of Foix, obtained the agreement of Philip the Fair to exempt 
the Jews of the county from paying the royal poll tax. The 
count may also have protected the Jews in his domains from 
the French decree of expulsion of 1306. In 1321, several new 
Jewish communities are mentioned there which appear to have 
escaped the *Pastoureaux massacres. In 1394, the count refused 
to implement the decree of expulsion issued by Charles vi and 
at least succeeded in delaying its execution. At the end of the 
14" century, four or five Jews figured among over 600 taxable 
inhabitants of the town of Foix. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 438; G. Saige, Les Juifs du 
Languedoc (1881), passim; A. de Dufau de Maluquer, Réle desfeux du 


comté de Foix (1901), 21. 
[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


FOLDES, JOLAN (1903-1963), Hungarian author. After leav- 


ing Hungary in the 1920s, Jolan Féldes published the novel 
Maria jol érett (1932; Prelude to Love, c. 1938), but was forced 
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to earn her living in menial occupations. She achieved fame 
with her prize-winning novel A haldsz6 macska utcdja (“The 
Street of the Fishing Cat,’ 1936), which portrayed the life of 
émigrés in Paris. She died in London. 


°FOLEY, FRANCIS (1885-1958), British army officer and 
Righteous Among the Nations. British lieutenant Francis 
(commonly known as Frank) Foley arrived in Berlin in 1919 
as an intelligence officer to check out the activities of Com- 
munist-led organizations. As a cover for his spy work, his offi- 
cial capacity was Chief Passport Control Officer in the British 
embassy, where he was given wide latitude to decide on the 
admission of foreigners into areas of the British Empire. With 
the Nazi rise to power in 1933, Foley’s attention shifted to the 
rearmament of Germany, and he simultaneously began to be 
more preoccupied with helping Jews emigrate from Germany, 
a need which became urgent after the Nazi-staged pogrom of 
November 9-10, 1938, known as *Kristallnacht (“Night of the 
Broken Glass”). Foley utilized legal means whenever possible, 
or exploited loopholes in British immigration laws. British 
regulations at the time forbade the issuance of entry visas to 
persons liable to compete with professional workers in Eng- 
land, as well as to the very old, the sick and handicapped, and 
persons associated with the Communist Party. As for entry 
to Palestine, £1,000 in hand was required to get a “capital- 
ist” visa. This was a sizable sum at the time, and unavailable 
to many Jews whose bank and other assets had been frozen 
by the Nazi authorities. In the case of Elisheva Lernau (born 
Elsbeth Kahn), who could produce only £10, Foley decided 
that the balance of £990 would be available to her the min- 
ute she landed in Haifa, and on the strength of this issued her 
a visa for Palestine. Foley similarly bent the rules very liber- 
ally in the case of Wolfgang Meyer-Michael, accepting his 
cousin's guarantee in writing that the sum would be available 
once Wolfgang had crossed the border into the Netherlands. 
In this work, Foley was co-opted by Hubert Pollack, a Jewish 
community worker who brought to Foley’s attention persons 
in desperate need of help to leave the country. In the case of 
Gunter Powitzer, jailed in Sachsenhausen for violation of the 
Nuremberg laws and having intimate relations with a non- 
Jewish girl, which produced a child, Foley personally went to 
Sachsenhausen to hand him an exit visa for Palestine, which 
included Gunter’s semi-Jewish son, and both left Germany in 
February 1939. In the matter of a 20-year-old woman impris- 
oned because of her membership in the outlawed Community 
Party, Foley ruled that since she was 18 years old at the time 
of her arrest, her membership in the Party was to be viewed 
simply as “youthful fervor” and he granted her a visa. Others 
who gave accounts of being helped by Foley include Zeev Es- 
trecher, Willi Preis, Heinz Romberg, Adele Wertheimer, and 
David Arian’s aged mother. After the war, Pollack testified 
that “the number of Jews who were saved in Germany would 
have been ten thousand times — yes, ten thousand - less, if a 
‘competent official had occupied that post instead of Cap- 
tain Foley.’ Benno Cohn, head of the Zionist Federation in 
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Germany, testified at the Eichmann trial in 1960 that imme- 
diately after Kristallnacht, he frantically called his superiors 
in Jerusalem to find ways to save the Jews of Germany, add- 
ing: “Nevertheless we succeeded in getting a sizable number 
of Jews to Palestine. That was thanks to a man who is to my 
mind to be counted among the Righteous Gentiles ... Cap- 
tain Foley [who] did all he could to enable Jews to immigrate 
to Palestine.... One may say that he saved thousands of Jews 
from death.” Foley’s wife, Katharine, also related that during 
the Kristallnacht pogrom period, Jews were temporarily hid- 
den in their Berlin home. During World War 11, Foley’s intel- 
ligence work included the interrogation of Rudolf Hess, Hit- 
ler’s close aide who landed in Scotland in May 1941 hoping 
to strike a deal between Germany and Britain. In 1999, Yad 
Vashem awarded the late Francis Foley the title of Righteous 
Among the Nations. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yad Vashem Archives M31-8378; M. Smith, 
Foley: the Spy Who Saved 10,000 Jews (1999); M. Paldiel, Saving the 


Jews (2000), 53-60. 
[Mordecai Paldiel (2™4 ed.)] 


FOLIGNO, HANANEL (Da), apostate and anti-Jewish agita- 
tor in Rome in mid-16* century; his name after baptism was 
Alessandro Franceschi. Foligno was one of three apostates 
whose slandering of the Talmud to Pope *Julius 111 resulted 
in its burning in 1553. When in 1555 the Jews of Rome were 
accused of a ritual murder (*Blood libel), Foligno insisted on 
their guilt. After a public confrontation between him and rep- 
resentatives of the Jewish community, Pope Marcellus ordered 
the reconsideration of the charge. In due course, the true cul- 
prit was discovered and punished. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vogelstein-Rieger, 2 (1896), 146-51; Joseph 
ben Joshua ha-Kohen, Emek ha-Bakha (1895), 128, 133; REJ, 4 (1882), 
95-96; EF. Secret, ibid., 122 (1963), 182-3; I. Sonne, Mi Paulo ha-Revi’i 
ad Pius ha-Hamishi (1954), 66, 103-5. 
[Umberto (Moses David) Cassuto] 


FOLKLORE. 
This entry is arranged according to the following outline: 


INTRODUCTION 
AUDIO-ORAL TRANSMISSION (FOLK LITERATURE) 
Folk Narrative 
MYTH (“A” MOTIES) 
ANIMAL TALE (AT 1-199) 
ORDINARY TALE (AT 300-749) 
Writers 
Disseminators 
RELIGIOUS TALE (AT 750-849) 
THE NOVELLA OR ROMANTIC FOLKTALE (AT 850-999) 
REALISTIC TALE (AT 1200-1999) 
JEWISH LEGEND 
Folk Song (Lyrics) 
RELIGIOUS FOLK SONGS AND FOLK MUSIC 
SECULAR FOLK SONG 
Folk Proverb 
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Riddle 
Folk Drama 
VISUAL FOLKLORE 
Ceremonial Life Cycle 
Ceremonial Jewish Year Cycle 
SABBATH 
PASSOVER SEDER 
SHAVUOT 
HIGH HOLIDAYS 
SUKKOT 
HANUKKAH 
PURIM 
Varia: Synagogal and Home Ceremonial and Non-Ceremo- 
nial Objects 
PRAYER BOOK 
DECORATIONS IN THE SYNAGOGUE 
FOLK DRESS AND COSTUME 
COGITATIVE FOLKLORE 
Direct (Face-to-Face) Combat 
Compromise (Agreement and Treaty) 
Deceptive Stratagem 
Varia: Beliefs and Customs not Related to Cycles 
FOLK MEDICINE 


INTRODUCTION 


Jewish folklore can be defined as the creative spiritual and 
cultural heritage of the Jewish people handed down, mainly 
by oral tradition, from generation to generation by the vari- 
ous Jewish communities. The process of oral transmission 
took place alongside the development of normative, written 
literature. 

Jewish folklore may be classified according to the three 
main vehicles of transmission: 

(1) Audio-oral, including the various branches of folk lit- 
erature and folk music (discussed in the article on *Music); 

(2) Visual, including arts, crafts, costumes, ornaments, 
and other material expression of folk culture; 

(3) Cogitative, including popular beliefs, most of which 
find their expression in customs and practices. 

The science of folklore (“folkloristics”) is a discipline 
which studies the historic-geographic origin and diffusion of 
folklore institutions, their social backgrounds, functions, in- 
tercultural affinities, influences, changes, and acculturation 
processes and examines the meanings and interpretations of 
the institutions’ individual components. 

Folklore is not transmitted through a single medium. 
Most folklore combines the three categories, one of which, 
however, usually predominates. Thus, for example, the cog- 
itative background of the commemoration of the Exodus 
from Egypt is expressed through rites, customs, and man- 
ners within the framework of the Passover festival. The main 
literal expression of the festival, however, the Passover Hag- 
gadah, is intertwined with audio-oral songs and legends and 
is recited at the seder which calls for special garb and ritual 
vessels, e.g., the cup of *Elijah. These constitute the visual el- 
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ements of the Passover ritual which is comprised of many 
folk components. 

The national cultural heritages of the gentile neighbors 
among whom the Jewish people has lived throughout its wan- 
derings and dispersions have been assimilated into Jewish 
folklore. While mutual intercultural contacts are evident in 
many realms, Jewish folklore has certain specific features com- 
mon to Eastern and Western Jews which are characteristic of 
the creative folk ego of the Jewish people. The Judaization and 
adaptation of universal traditions bear witness to the quali- 
ties, trends, and hopes of the Jewish transformers. Through a 
comparative study of neighboring cultures, normative Jewish 
religion, and folk evidence which is substantiated by the trans- 
mission of many generations and culture areas inhabited by 
Jews, the special character of Jewish folk tradition may be ap- 
prehended. This article is written from the viewpoint of com- 
parative folklore, which frequently reaches conclusions and 
interpretations at variance with those traditionally held. 


AUDIO-ORAL TRANSMISSION (FOLK LITERATURE) 


Jewish oral literature (in Hebrew and in the various Jewish 
languages: Aramaic, Yiddish, Ladino, etc.) has been transmit- 
ted alongside the written literature, and both have exercised a 
mutual influence. Biblical literature (including the narrative 
tales in the Pentateuch, the legends interwoven into the fabric 
of the historical books, independent short stories such as the 
Books of Esther and Ruth, the gnomic (wisdom) literature, 
and the poetic literature) imbibed much from the oral heri- 
tage of the entire Near Eastern culture area. In sanctioning a 
written document (the Holy Scriptures), the sages differenti- 
ated between the holy writings and traditions which were re- 
garded as *Oral Law. Exodus 34:27, “... for after the tenor of 
these words I have made a covenant with thee... ? was inter- 
preted as (Git. 60b): “That which is by word of mouth, thou 
shalt not commit to writing” It was only with the failure of the 
Bar Kokhba revolt (135 c.£.), and the authoritative decision 
taken in the generation of Rabbi Akiva and his pupils, that the 
prohibition of committing to writing the oral traditions was 
revoked. The talmudic-midrashic literature of the tannaim and 
the amoraim is a mine of information of ancient Jewish folk- 
lore (mainly in Aramaic, which was then the spoken language 
of the people) handed down by word of mouth for hundreds 
of years before it was formulated. Rich folkloric material has 
also been preserved in postbiblical literature which was not 
transmitted in Hebrew: the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, 
the works of Philo and Josephus, the New Testament, and the 
writings of the Church Fathers. 

The various genres of Jewish folk literature are (1) folk 
narrative, including folktales, legends, jokes, and anecdotes 
transmitted mainly by word of mouth; (2) folk songs, usually 
performed or directed by a folk singer, whose music or musi- 
cal interpretation has the approval and social sanction of the 
audience and whose text, music, and often gestures (hand- 
clapping) and folk dance movements constitute an integral 
whole between whose components it is hard to distinguish; 
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(3) proverbs and folk sayings which are part of gnomic (wis- 
dom) literature and are perpetuated by a large section of the 
population, including the common people, in their daily 
speech; (4) riddles, usually woven into the fabric of a prose 
narrative (folktale), but constituting an independent literary 
genre; (5) folk dramas, performed on an improvised stage on 
specific (festive) occasions by either professional or amateur 
groups, and composed of several literary folk genres (listed 
above: stories, songs, etc.), but constituting a genre in them- 
selves, evaluated according to folk transmission techniques. 


Folk Narrative 

The main kinds of universal folk narratives are also extant in 
the Jewish oral tradition, though the quantitative proportion 
between the various kinds differs in comparison with the re- 
spective proportion in the neighboring non-Jewish cultural 
areas. Thus the didactic story, and not the magic tale, is domi- 
nant in the Jewish folk narrative; similarly the legend in Jew- 
ish lore is a much more popular vehicle of expression than in 
general folklore. 

Folk narrative research in recent decades has, by and 
large, solved the main classification problems through index 
systems subscribed to by folklorists. Those systems are gen- 
eral and ethnic (local): type indices and motif indices which 
are appended to the folktale (Maerchen), legend (Sage), myth, 
and humorous lore of various cultural areas. Thus the genres 
of Jewish folk narrative should be defined and described ac- 
cording to the accepted general division, mainly based on 
Aarne-Thompson’s (AT) Type-Index and on Stith Thompson's 
Motif-Index: 


MYTH (“a” MoTIEFS). Myths constitute the imaginative an- 
swers to man’s queries about the universe (cosmogony and 
cosmology), the creation and ordering of human and animal 
life, his own past, etc. They are basically etiological folktales 
which try to explain various life and nature phenomena and 
their plot is set in the remote past, at the beginning of creation. 
The main heroes are supernatural beings (gods, demigods, and 
cultural heroes) who perform supernatural deeds. 

Most of the biblical narratives may, by this definition, be 
regarded as ancient Hebrew myths which, even after they be- 
came part of the “Written Law,’ continued to influence Jewish 
legendary lore, although most of the etiological elements were 
suppressed or omitted by normative monotheistic Judaism. 
The narrative elements in the Bible should be analyzed in the 
light of the rich repertoire of ancient Near Eastern mythologi- 
cal texts. Archaeological discoveries, text collections, and stud- 
ies on the ancient cultures and religions of the Near East (‘T.H. 
Gaster, S.H. Hooke, E.O. James, S. N, Kramer, J.B. Pritchard, 
G. Widengren, and others) have shed fresh light not only on 
ancient Hebrew oral literature, its transmission through sto- 
rytelling, and on the prebiblical dissemination of its narrative 
elements, but on ancient Hebrew folk religion, folk life, folk 
culture, and on the diffusion of their components. 

C.H. Gordon's thesis that “Greek and Hebrew civiliza- 
tions are parallel structures built upon the same Eastern Medi- 
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terranean foundation,” stressing the Mediterranean diffusion 
by different oral vehicles, has not been accepted by biblical 
scholarship. The premise of general oral relationships between 
the Jewish and the Greco-Roman oral lore during the Helle- 
nistic and talmudic periods serves as a basis for any compar- 
ative approach to the myths as preserved in the apocryphal, 
pseudepigraphic, and talmudic-midrashic literatures. Many 
etiological motifs in later Jewish folktales are remnants of an- 
cient myths. In most cases they sanction newly invented or 
imported and Judaized customs, by stressing their antiquity 
and dating their origin and first observance to the creation, 
Noah's ark, the patriarchs, etc. Thus, for example, a midrashic 
etiological tale (PdRE 20) relates the custom of looking at the 
fingernails during the Havdalah ceremony (Sh. Ar., OH 298:3) 
to Adam, who, endowed with God-like wisdom, brought 
down fire and light from heaven. The resemblance between 
this legend and Greek (Prometheus) and cognate myths on the 
origin of fire (Motif a 1414) by means of theft - a culture hero 
steals it from its owner (Motif a 1415) — is evident (Ginzberg, 
Legends, vol. 5,113 n. 104). Similarly, most of the prevailing 
Jewish etiological stories explaining the origins of fascinat- 
ing and strange phenomena and of established customs lack- 
ing authoritative, written explanations, are elaborated biblical 
narratives which are based on universal mythical concepts. 
The process is also manifest in European folklore. Thus the 
original midrashic story (Tanh, Noah 13; Gen. R. 36:34; cf. 
Ginzberg, loc. cit., 190 n. 58) of Noah planting the vineyard 
with the help of Satan was transformed in European folklore 
into a typical etiological tale explaining the characteristics of 
wine (Motif a 2851). Its four qualities, as well as those of the 
drunken man, stem from the characteristic traits of the four 
animals sacrificed by Satan while planting the vineyard: the 
lamb, the lion, the monkey, and the pig. In Jewish and non- 
Jewish variants of the story some of the above animals are re- 
placed by the peacock, the billy goat, etc. Unlike most of the 
non-Jewish variants, which are of an etiological character and 
not of a moralistic nature, the Jewish variants are didactic, se- 
verely condemning intoxication — the cause of all sins and the 
ruin of individuals. 


ANIMAL TALE (AT 1-199). Many of the literary and oral Jew- 
ish fables were originally actual animal tales which reflected 
imaginative contemporaneous views on animal and plant life. 
(Animal tales which serve to illustrate daily life and to solve 
actual contemporary problems are transformed into moral 
fables by the added moral lesson.) The animal tale as an in- 
dependent narrative genre is at present alive only among Jew- 
ish Oriental raconteurs, but even there it is based on the tal- 
mudic-midrashic fable and the beasts represent human traits. 
The main heroes are the lion and the serpent; usually human 
beings are also involved. The fox from whom the talmudic- 
midrashic name of the genre, “fox fables,” is derived, does not 
play an important role. 


ORDINARY TALE (AT 300-749). These stories are centered 
around supernatural beings who possess extraordinary knowl- 
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edge and qualities enabling them to perform magic transfor- 
mations and to rule the powers of nature, They are set neither 
in time nor in place, Folktales served as entertainment during 
all stages of Jewish history. Motifs characteristic of folktales 
(cf. Gunkel) are found in many of the biblical stories: Samson, 
David and Goliath, Jephthah’s vow (Motif S 241), but especially 
in the aggadic lore of the Palestinian rabbis who adopted them 
from oral local (Greek) tradition. 

Jewish raconteurs were both writers and disseminators 
of folktales: 


Writers. Some of the best-known universal folktales are as- 
sumed to be of Jewish origin. Folktales were derived from 
Jewish written sources: thus the story of King Solomon’s 
judgment (1 Kings 3:16-28) influenced the cycle of folk sto- 
ries about clever acts and words (AT 920-929) and the Tobias 
story influenced the “Grateful Dead” cycle (AT 505-508). In 
many cases the Jewish origin at first is not obvious and has 
been suggested only after penetrating analysis (Anderson, 
Goebel), for example (a) AT 331, “The Spirit in the Bottle”: a 
man frees an evil spirit imprisoned in a bottle, but instead of 
receiving the promised reward he is endangered by the spirit 
whom he then tricks back into the bottle (cf. Grimm no. 99); 
(b) AT 332, “Godfather Death”: Death endows a poor man, or 
his son, with the power to forecast how a sick person will fare 
according to the position of Death at the bedside, whether he 
is standing at the head or foot of the bed; Death is tricked, but 
avenges himself (cf. Grimm no. 44); (c) AT 922, “The King and 
the Abbot”: a shepherd substitutes for the priest and answers 
the king’s questions (cf. Grimm no. 152); and many other tales 
focusing on religious problems (see below, Religious Tale); 
on cleverness: wit (“outwitting the witty”), humor, answering 
riddles, performing great feats, and being put to severe tests; 
and on wise conduct. 


Disseminators. The main Jewish contribution to the folktale 
was in the diffusion and dissemination of narratives from 
the East to the West. According to Thompson (cf. The Folk- 
tale, p. 17) the stories were brought by Jewish merchants from 
the East to Europe and became known first to the Jewish com- 
munities scattered throughout Europe. 

Disciplina Clericalis (about 1110), a Latin work by Petrus 
Alphonsi, contains the earliest Eastern folktales in Western lit- 
erature. Alphonsi, whose Hebrew name before his conversion 
to Christianity was Moshe Sefardi, was well versed in Eastern 
and Jewish traditional lore. The motifs in his work are found 
not only in medieval European folklore, but also in interna- 
tional narrative folklore (still extant today). 

Medieval Jewish scholars translated *Kalila and Dimna 
and Sindbad into European languages, the oral translations 
for narrating purposes preceding the literary written transla- 
tions (see *Fiction). According to B.E. Perry the Book of Sind- 
bad (*Sindabar) originated in Persia from which it passed to 
India and was assimilated into the rich Hindu folk literature. 
Leading folklorists of the 19 century (following Benfey) con- 
sidered India to be the home of the European folktale. Mod- 
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ern scholarship however has shown that a direct chain of oral 
and written transmission links the Middle (including Persia) 
and Near East with Europe and that Jewish translators and 
storytellers were the main transmitters of Eastern (Islamic) 
culture to the Christian world. In modern scholarship there 
is full agreement between scholars of literature, both Jews 
(Epstein, Flusser, Peri, Schwarzbaum) and non-Jews (Holbek, 
Maeso, Quinn, Thompson), that Near Eastern folklore may 
have reached Europe directly through Jewish intermediaries 
and was not transmitted via India. 


RELIGIOUS TALE (AT 750-849). Playing a most important 
role among Jewish folktales, the two main themes of the re- 
ligious tale are theodicy (“God’s justice vindicated”) and re- 
ward and punishment. Several of the widespread universal 
religious folktales are of Jewish origin; among the best known 
are AT 759, “The Angel and the Hermit; which is representa- 
tive of the theodician tale, and aT 757, “The King’s Haughti- 
ness Punished” or “The King in the Bath,” which exemplifies 
the reward and punishment theme. In aT 759 an angel com- 
mits many seemingly unjust acts which arouse deep aston- 
ishment and strong words of protest from his companion the 
hermit; the hermit, however, upon learning the truth is con- 
vinced that each of the strange deeds was just. In many Jew- 
ish “legendarized” versions of AT 759 God, or the Prophet Eli- 
jah, plays the role of the angel, whereas the companion who 
learns his lesson (“The Rock, His work is perfect, for all His 
ways are justice,” Deut. 32:4) is a hero in Jewish legend con- 
cerned with social justice: Moses (cf., Moses addressing God 
in Ex. 32:32 “Blot me, I pray Thee, out of Thy book”), *Joshua 
b. Levi, or Abraham *Ibn Ezra. Folktales starting with the 
heros (a hasidic rabbi) enigmatic smile, whose significance 
is revealed as the plot unravels, also belong to this pattern of 
theodician tales. 

In AT 757 a supernatural being (demon, angel, Elijah) 
takes the boasting king’s place (or form) either by depriving 
him (in the bath) of his clothes or through other means. The 
wandering king (Solomon, Roderigo, Jovinian) is humiliated 
and rejected by all as a crazy liar; he is restored to the throne 
only when he repents of his haughtiness. According to Varn- 
hagen this folktale is of Hindu origin, but the talmudic-mi- 
drashic Asmodeus-Solomon legend (Git. 68b; Tj, Sanh. 2:6, 
20C; PdRK 169a) has influenced most of the Jewish oral ver- 
sions. 

The anonymous, often innocent, simpleton, around 
whom many religious tales originally centered, tends to be 
replaced by a historical, famous (talmudic, medieval, or lo- 
cal) sage, martyr, or scholar. The tales thus became part of the 
Jewish hagiographic lore. In their transitory stage many of the 
folktales are about one of the *Lamed-Vav Zaddikim, the 36 
anonymous and mysterious pious men, to whose humility, just 
deeds, and virtues the world owes its continued existence. 


THE NOVELLA OR ROMANTIC FOLKTALE (AT 850-999). The 
novella in Jewish lore stresses the problem of fate. As marriages 
are decided in heaven (Gen. R. 68:3-4; Lev. R. 8:1), even before 
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the bride and bridegroom were born, the question arises: Is 
this heavenly decision irrevocable or can it be changed? Thus 
the universal stories about heroes finding their way to each 
other, after overcoming often insurmountable obstacles, tend 
to become an integral part of Jewish matrimonial lore. 


REALISTIC TALE (AT 1200-1999). Best known and the most 
widespread among the Jewish folklore genres, the realistic 
tale is mostly comprised of jokes and anecdotes depicting the 
comic aspects of life, especially as seen through Jewish eyes. 
The main heroes are fools, wits, misers, liars, beggars, trick- 
sters, and representatives of various professions. The point 
of the Jewish joke, seemingly concluding it, is often followed 
by a “hyperpoint” - some clever and sophisticated addition 
to the humorous story, stressing a new, often specific Jewish 
aspect. Though the humorous motifs are universal, there is 
less of visual (situational) humor in Jewish jokes than in uni- 
versal jests, and there is more of verbal humor, consisting of 
clever retorts, wordplay, “learned” interpretations of words 
and sentences, jests, and witty noodle stories. In most Jewish 
jokes the realistic background is typically Jewish, as are the 
heroes — well-known local wags (Hershele *Ostropoler, Motke 
Habad, Froyim Greydinger, Jukha, etc.) whose fame has spread 
far beyond the border of their original place of activity. There 
are also “wise” places as, for example, *Chelm in Poland, Linsk 
(Lesko) in Galicia, etc., whose “wise” inhabitants (in fact, 
fools) perform the same deeds as their “wise” colleagues - the 
inhabitants of Abdera (Greece), Schildburg (Germany), Go- 
tham (England), and other “cities of the wise” 

Among the droll characters of the Jewish jokes, typical 
“Jewish” professions and types of socioeconomic failures are 
well represented: schnorrers (“beggars”), shadhanim (“match- 
makers”), cantors, preachers, but mostly schlemiels and schli- 
mazels. Social misfits, their gawkishness, clumsy actions, and 
inability to cope with any situation in life make the listener 
enjoy his own superior cleverness (the feeling is often sub- 
conscious). A witty folk-saying distinguishes between the 
two characters: “A schlemiel is a man who spills a bowl of hot 
soup on a schlimazel.” Whereas the word schlimazel seems 
to be a combination of the German word schlimm (“bad”) 
and the Hebrew word mazal (“luck”), the origin of schle- 
miel is obscure and has given rise to many German- Yiddish 
folk etymologies. It is first mentioned outside of Yiddish 
in Adalbert von Chamisso’s famous German story Peter 
Schlemihls wundersame Geschichte (1813) whose hero sold his 
shadow to the devil. Many Jewish stories try to identify these 
types; stories are thus told about Moyshe Kapoyr (“Moses Up- 
side-Down”) - the hero of a comic strip in U.S. Yiddish news- 
papers in the early 1920s - and about similar heroes who are 
placed in a definite geographic-historical framework. Many 
of Shalom Aleichem’s folk types, Tevye the Milkman and 
Menahem Mendel, have been given the traits of an irrepress- 
ible daydreaming schlimazel. Benyamin the Third, a charac- 
ter out of the world of Mendele Mokher Seforim, is similarly 
portrayed. 
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The undertone of sadness and frustration underlining 
many Jewish jokes is probably rooted in the ceaseless strug- 
gle for survival in an anti-Jewish society; the laughter is thus 
often through tears. While the jokes and anecdotes carry a 
note of satirical (sometimes even biting) self-criticism, they 
are a means of consolation as well, either through minimizing 
troubles and hoping for a happy end (“a Jew will find his way 
out”; “the troubles of many are half a consolation”), or by re- 
lating stories about rich, successful, and influential Jews (the 
Rothschilds, Baron Hirsch, and Jewish dignitaries “a (person) 
close to the (royal) court, etc.), with whom the poor Jewish 
listeners identify. 


JEWISH LEGEND. Many Jewish folktales bear an exclusively 
Jewish national religious character, and their plot has no par- 
allel in general folklore. They include stories about the Ten 
Lost Tribes living in their own Jewish independent kingdom 
on the other side of the miraculous river *Sambatyon, and 
about travelers who have been there (*Eldad Ha-Dani, David 
*Reuveni, etc.); stories of attempts to find the Ten Lost Tribes 
and to identify them in remote parts of the world, especially 
among strange Jewish communities (the *Bene Israel, *Beta 
Israel, *Khazars); tales of blood libels and other false anti-Jew- 
ish accusations; imaginative descriptions of the Messianic age 
and attempts to hasten the coming of the Redeemer (through 
kabbalistic means, by prompting Elijah the Prophet to herald 
the Messiah); stories about the eternal longing for and aspira- 
tion to get to the Promised Land (through a miraculous sub- 
terranean passage, by “the jump of the way,’ etc.); tales about 
proselytes and the extraordinary circumstances of their con- 
version to Judaism. 

The legendary plot, which usually takes place in a defi- 
nite period and in a specified place, dominates Jewish folk 
fiction. Besides an extension of the biblical and the talmu- 
dic midrashic story, mainly through translating it in terms of 
contemporaneous circumstances of the storytelling society 
(by means of many anachronisms), this type includes many 
local legends. Its heroes are universal-Jewish characters (bib- 
lical, talmudic, and medieval: Elijah the Prophet, King Solo- 
mon, Rabbi Akiva, Maimonides, and Rashi) and local figures 
(*Judah Loew b. Bezalel (the Maharal) of Prague, R. Hayyim 
Pinto of Morocco, Abdallah Somekh of Baghdad, R. Shalem 
Shabazi of Yemen, etc.). The dominant narrative motif is su- 
pernatural: the miraculous salvation of a Jewish community 
by the folk hero who is a sage not only versed in the Bible, 
Talmud, and Jewish law, but can also perform miracles and is 
learned in practical Kabbalah. Over the past few generations, 
some of the local heroes have become universal Jewish he- 
roes, such as R. *Israel b. Eliezer Baal Shem Tov, the founder 
of the hasidic movement, who initially was legendary in East- 
ern Europe only; and R. Hayyim b, Attar (“Or ha-Hayyim”), 
whose legend originated in Morocco where he was born, and 
about whom legends were also woven in Jerusalem where he 
died. Certain heroes have become narrative stereotypes: King 
Solomon is the wise judge; Hershele Ostropoler, “the learned 
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wag” who finds clever solutions for every problem and trial; 
Jukha, the innocent simpleton; and so forth. Many legends of 
the neighboring culture areas, revolving around non-Jewish 
figures (Harun al-Rashid, Nasir al-Din, Baron Muenchhausen, 
etc.) became a setting for Jewish heroes. Gentile characters in 
Jewish legends are mostly anonymous and referred to by title: 
king, vizier, etc. If named, they form a historical substantia- 
tion to the supernatural motifs. There are, however, non-Jew- 
ish heroes who play a dominant role in legends stressing the 
Jewish-gentile confrontation and conflict. One of them is Na- 
poleon who recurs in about 150 Yiddish legends, folk songs, 
sayings, etc. (cf. Pipe). 

The Jewish legendary folk hero is depicted as a pious and 
righteous man who “does justly and loves kindness” (cf. Micah 
6:8) and his folk biography thus follows the international pat- 
tern (miraculous birth, dangerous exposure, growth in an 
alien environment, unintentional revelation of divine quali- 
ties, etc.). There are many common motifs between Jewish 
folk legends and tales revolving around biblical and aggadic 
exemplary heroes: Abraham, Joseph, Moses. The hero’s good 
and “hearty” intention (kavvanah) are of utmost importance 
(“God requires the heart”), and he is therefore “holy” enough 
to perform (even willingly) miracles for the sake of the needy 
and oppressed. Many medieval legends which originated 
in Jewish oral tradition, as for example tales about a Jewish 
pope (Elhanan), or the *Golem of Prague, etc., have not sur- 
vived in this medium, but since the end of the 19 century 
have been incorporated in chapbooks. On the other hand, 
many hasidic wonder tales which were first written found 
their way to raconteurs and became an integral part of Jew- 
ish oral literature. 


Folk Song (Lyrics) 

Songs whose lyrics are in Jewish languages and were transmit- 
ted orally from generation to generation are defined as Jewish 
folk songs. The classification may be according to (1) the folk 
language of the culture area in which the song was written 
(Yiddish of East Europe, Ladino of the Mediterranean area, 
etc.); (2) its musical style (Western, Oriental, etc.); (3) the text 
(contents). Most of the Jewish folk song collections and stud- 
ies have adopted the last classification, yet the text of the folk 
song and its music are so intrinsically intertwined in Jewish 
folklore that no clear-cut division can be made. 


RELIGIOUS FOLK SONGS AND FOLK Music. The biblical 
books, especially the psalms and their “musical directions,” 
influenced Jewish music, song, and dance and stressed their 
divine origin. The biblical names and actions associated with 
singing and playing music (Jubal, David playing before Saul, 
and his miraculous self-playing harp in the aggadah, Elisha 
feeling God’s hand upon him while the minstrel played, the 
playing and singing prophets and levites, etc.) generally have 
a pleasant, positive connotation; thus the song (lyrics and 
melody) has always been part of the Jewish ritual. Throughout 
the ages this religious role has been extended from the limited 
realm of the synagogue (prayer melodies, biblical cantillation, 
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etc.) to all aspects of Jewish religious and sociocultural life. 
The singing of the whole assembly strengthened the feeling 
of unity and of the values which were the common heritage 
of all Jews. Most songs of a religious nature stem from writ- 
ten Hebrew liturgical texts of the siddur or mahzor. Many of 
them are, however, either bilingual (combining the Hebrew 
text and the Jewish vernacular) or sung in the vernacular only. 
Often the folk song expands or interprets the liturgical text. 
Thus, for example, the Hebrew verses of Yismmah Moshe are 
interspersed with Yiddish queries, and the song becomes a 
Hebrew- Yiddish dialogue whose lyrics are Yismah Moshe be- 
mattenat helko. Vi hot men em gerufn? Ki eved neeman karata 
lo. Ven iz dos gevezn? Be-omedo lefaneikha al har Sinai, etc. 
(“Let Moses rejoice over the gift of his portion. How did they 
call him - A faithful servant You called him. When did this 
happen? When he stood before You on Mount Sinai ...”). The 
difference between the refrain (Yismah Moshe), repeated by 
the audience, and the single strophes, sung by individuals, is 
emphasized by their melodic distinction. Many of the religious 
and devotional folk songs, sung as a part of the *zemirot home 
ritual, became table songs for festive ritual meals at weddings, 
circumcisions, etc. They stress the close relationship between 
God, His Chosen People, the Torah and its precepts, and the 
Sabbath and festivals. As these were sung in the vernacular, 
all - the learned and the uneducated, young and old, women 
and children - could actively participate. 

Although the melody of the religious folk song is strongly 
influenced by the artistic idiom of the *hazzan, the folk sing- 
ers and the audience that often joined them considered the 
lyrics the main feature of the song. On the other hand, many 
sophisticated groups (especially among the Hasidim) regarded 
the words (even when in Hebrew) a limitation of the divine 
nature of the song and stressed the value of the “pure” (with- 
out text) niggun (see *Hasidism, Musical Tradition). Many of 
the melodies, showing traces of local non-Jewish folk tunes, 
in their Jewish adaptation are characterized by a meditative 
mood. Traditional biblical cantillation motifs and later Orien- 
tal Jewish liturgies led to considerable changes in the adapted 
and “Judaized” folk tune, and this process was similar to that 
which had influenced the words. 


SECULAR FOLK SONG. In spite of the negative attitude of 
normative rabbinic Judaism toward communal secular sing- 
ing by both sexes, stemming from the talmudic saying kol 
be-ishah ervah (“a woman's voice is a sexual incitement”), the 
secular folk song was part of the life of the individual, the 
family, and the society on many occasions. The lyrics are very 
diverse and cover all aspects of Jewish life: the biblical past, 
the Messianic future, the year cycle, the lifespan (“from the 
cradle to the grave”), problems of livelihood, work and frus- 
tration, social protest, national hope, love, separation, luck, 
and misfortune. 

Texts of the East European (Yiddish) folk song have 
been collected (An-Ski, Beregovski, Cahan, Ginzburg-Marek, 
Idelsohn, Prilutski, Rubin, Skuditski), popularized (Kipnis, 
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Rubin), studied, and analyzed (Cahan, Idelsohn, Mlotek, 
Weinreich) more than any other Jewish folklore genre. Recent 
annotated collections (Cahan, ed. Weinreich; Pipe, ed. Noy), 
as well as attempts at scholarly synthesis (see in bibl. Cahan’s 
Studies; Rubin’s Voices; Mlotek), see the Yiddish folk song 
as a well-defined artistic folk genre, both in its melodic (cf. 
Idelsohn, Sekuletz) and in its poetical form and contents. The 
lyrics are emotional, tender, and introspective, even if some 
of them, especially children’s rhymes, are at times coarse, sa- 
tirical, and comic. The melody is, almost always, in a minor 
key infusing the most joyous and even frivolous words with a 
touch of tenderness and sadness. According to Y.L. Cahan, the 
oldest among the Yiddish folk songs, going probably back to 
the European Renaissance period, are love and dance songs. 
Older Hebrew influences, stemming mainly from the Song of 
Songs and from remnants of love songs as preserved in talmu- 
dic literature (cf. Ta’an. 4:8-15' of Av song; Ket. 17a - a song 
“Before the Bride in the West,’ Palestine) are also evident. 

Only a few collections and studies deal with the non-Yid- 
dish, Oriental-Jewish folk song. Comparatively great attention 
has been paid to the folk song of the Yemenite Jews (Idelsohn, 
Ratzhabi, Spector) and to the romance and the copla (Spanish 
ballad or popular song) as sung in Ladino-speaking Sephardi 
communities dispersed all over the world: Tetuan, Spanish 
Morocco (Alvar, Armistead-Silverman, Palacin); Salonika, 
Greece (Attias); Atlanta, Georgia, U.S. (MacCurdy-Stanley); 
etc. (cf. also Avenary, Ben-Jacob, Gerson-Kiwi, Molho, Pelayo, 
Shiloah). The study of the Judeo-Spanish romancero (“a col- 
lection of ballads or romances”; Katz), is a very young branch 
of Jewish ethnomusicology (cf. *Ladino Literature). 

Modern Palestinian and Israel folk songs are currently 
alive in Jewish folklore. The Holocaust put a tragic end to the 
Yiddish folk song which has become a subject for social-his- 
torical (Dvorkin), linguistic (Hrushovski), and folkloristic 
(Mlotek, Noy) studies, but no longer exists as a living tradi- 
tion. The assimilation and emigration of Oriental Jewish com- 
munities, uprooted from their places of birth and traditional 
folkways, led to a similar process with regard to the Oriental- 
Jewish folk song transmitted in Ladino, Aramaic (by Kurdis- 
tan Jews; cf., Rivlin), and Judeo-Arabic dialects. Even if these 
non-Hebrew Jewish languages are still spoken by some young 
Jews, they are not their sole language of expression. Thus it 
would seem that only the Hebrew Jewish folk song, alive in a 
Hebrew-speaking society, is likely to survive. 

The Palestinian folk song is characterized by two main 
traits: (1) the Hebrew lyrics; (2) the main theme, which is na- 
tional. The central idea in the folk song focuses on the return 
of the Jewish people to their old-new homeland. The hope for 
the return is variously expressed and the trials and tribulations 
undergone are as diverse as the songs. Most of the songs were 
written by Palestinian authors and composers between the two 
world wars. Many others, dating back to the beginnings of the 
Jewish national revival and to the rise of the Zionist movement 
in 19*-century Russia, are strongly influenced by the songs of 
composers and bards like A. *Goldfaden and E. *Zunser. Some 
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of the themes are: the yearning for Zion, the virtues of physi- 
cal labor, self-defense, and pioneering in order to rebuild the 
land into a national home for the wandering Jew. 

The Palestinian folk song celebrates the struggles of the 
young and ardent halutz in his homeland: defense and stand- 
ing guard (haganah and Trumpeldor songs); road building 
(“Hakh Pattish”); and agricultural work (Sabba Panah Oref) 
and love songs (Sahaki Sahaki Al ha-Halomot) were imbued 
with idealistic pathos alluding to national duties and hopes. 
Many of the Palestinian folk songs served as accompaniment 
(with or without words) to the various folk dances, The main 
musical influences on Palestinian folk songs (and folk dances) 
have been hasidic-Slavic, Oriental-Sephardi, Palestinian-Ara- 
bic, and Jewish- Yemenite (*Music in Erez Israel.). 

The destruction of the East European Jewish communi- 
ties, the establishment of the State of Israel, the War of Inde- 
pendence, the 1967 Six-Day War, and other heroic deeds and 
achievements inspired many songs, but it is doubtful whether 
most of these will survive either orally or in folk memory 
during the coming generations. The songs (see Katsherginski 
in bibl.) written and sung in the ghettos and extermination 
camps during World War 11 were disseminated by oral trans- 
mission over wide areas, but their lifespan was limited. In the 
light of the above definition of a folk song, all songs composed 
and popular in Israel would be called chansons or folk-styled 
songs (pizmonim). On the other hand, many Yiddish, Ladino, 
and other Jewish folk songs, which were adapted for use in 
Erez Israel (the text translated verbally or with modifications 
and the music also adapted), started a new folk lifespan in 
their Hebrew garb. 

The establishment of musical research institutes by uni- 
versities in Israel and the development of the study of liturgi- 
cal poetry and music into scholarly disciplines, mainly in the 
training centers for cantors of the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary, the Hebrew Union College, and the Israel Institute for 
Religious Music led to the study, analysis, and elaboration of 
many aspects of music and song in folk traditions. Data are 
collected and research is being continued in the field of East 
European Jewish musical folklore, stressing the role of folk 
musicians (klezmerim) and folk jesters (badhanim). Other as- 
pects emphasized are the social role of folk music, the inter- 
relationship between sacred, liturgical, and hasidic music and 
religious folk songs (Geshuri, Vinaver), the music of the vari- 
ous Oriental-Jewish ethnic groups and the interrelationship 
of Jewish and non-Jewish folk music (Gerson-Kiwi; Idelsohn’s 
Thesaurus; Tunisia-Lachman; Sephardi-Algazi; L. Levy). Many 
works on Jewish music and musicians (Avenary, Gradenwitz, 
Fater, Holde, Idelsohn, Rabinovitch, Werner) include studies 
on the lyrics of the folk song and on folk music. 

The influence of Jewish folk songs on Jewish and non- 
Jewish modern composers is still to be investigated. Jews are 
among the most important composers of American jazz and 
the Jewish folk heritage might have had a considerable effect 
on their compositions. Many Yiddish folk songs entered the 
main popular musical stream of the U.S. and are sung by lead- 
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ing performers and millions of people (Bei Mir Bist Du Schein, 
Joseph-Joseph, etc.): through their penetration into a foreign 
setting, they have become alienated and disconnected from 
their original Jewish tradition (see also Music and Musical 
Life in Israel in *Music, and the various articles on the differ- 
ent ethnic communities). 


Folk Proverb 

A gnomic statement current in tradition, the folk proverb usu- 
ally suggests a course of action or passes judgment on a situ- 
ation. Originally, “the wit of one,’ it becomes in oral folklore 
“the wisdom of many” and thus is part of the didactic oral 
folk heritage. The folk saying is genetically related to prover- 
bial lore. Most of the Jewish proverbs have been handed down 
(since the Book of Proverbs and other Hebrew wisdom litera- 
ture) in written collections, and in many cases the oral char- 
acter of the transmitted verse is doubtful. There are however 
more than one hundred talmudic-midrashic proverbs (cf. 
Sever) which begin with the statement: haynu deamerei inshei 
(“this is what people say”), indicating that the saying had pre- 
vailed in oral tradition. Proverbial lore was also deeply rooted 
in ancient Israel and the ancient Near East and there are many 
parallels of single biblical proverbs found in cuneiform prover- 
bial texts (cf. Gordon, pp. 552f.); in the Egyptian gnomic litera- 
ture attributed to Amen-em-Opet; in the story (teachings) of 
*Ahikar; and in others which testify to the wide diffusion and 
the oral transmission of many biblical proverbs. 

Most of the Jewish proverb collections are compilations 
of single statements, aphorisms, and dicta, excerpted from the 
talmudic-midrashic and medieval literatures, or from spe- 
cific post-biblical gnomic treatises, which have been trans- 
mitted in writing. The tannaitic Avot, for example, inspired 
many similar compilations. The classification and arrange- 
ment of the material is mostly in alphabetic order following 
the first word or the “catch word” rather than the subject mat- 
ter. Only in recent decades have genuine collections of folk 
proverbs, committed to writing from the living oral tradi- 
tion of the various Jewish communities, been published. The 
most comprehensive among them is I. Bernstein’s collection 
of Yiddish proverbs, followed later by paroemiological collec- 
tions and studies of Ayalti, Beem (Jewish-Dutch), Einhorn, 
Hurwitz, Kaplan (World War 11 death camps and ghettos), 
Landau, Mark, Rivkind, Stutshkov, and Yoffie. Other culture 
areas and ethnic groups represented in the various proverb 
collections and studies are: Judeo-Arabic (Yahuda); Judeo- 
Spanish (Besso, Kayserling, Luna, Saporta y Beja (Salonika) 
Uziel, Yahuda); Bukharan (Pinhasi); Neo-Aramaic from Iraqi 
Kurdistan (Rivlin, Segal); North African (Attal); Samaritan 
(Gaster); Yemenite (Goitein, Nahum, Ratzhabi, Shealtiel); 
Palestinian-Hebrew as current in the new kibbutzim and vil- 
lages (Halter). 

Jewish paroemiology has mainly been concerned with 
the written proverb, especially the Jewish and Arabic sources 
of the medieval collections and compositions of gnomic 
folklore as, for example, the 14'-century rhymed Prover- 
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bios Morales compiled by R. Shem Tov b. Isaac (*Santob de 
Carrion de los Condes) for King Pedro the Cruel of Cas- 
tile (14350-1369); Solomon ibn *Gabirol’s Mivhar ha-Peninim 
(“Choice of Pearls”), and *Samuel Ha-Nagid’s Ben Mishlei (cf. 
the studies of Ashkenazi, Braun, Davidson, Habermann, Rat- 
zhabi). Only a few monographic studies have been devoted 
to particular proverbs, folk sayings, definite (Jewish) themes 
(Attal, Avida, Galante, Jellinek, Ratzhabi), and to proverbial 
lore in the writings of famous authors as, for example, in the 
work of Agnon and Shalom Aleichem (Toder). Any collection 
of Jewish proverbs and sayings in oral tradition shows strong 
biblical and talmudic-midrashic influences. Thus many He- 
brew and even Aramaic literary proverbs and sayings pene- 
trated the oral lore of the Yiddish and Ladino-speaking Jew. 
In many proverbs, extant in the vernacular, the Jewish allu- 
sions and references are so dominant that the proverb can- 
not be understood by a gentile without adequate explanation. 
Universal proverbs in their Hebrew form often acquired an 
original “Jewish touch.” The Hebraization of the maxim “in 
vino veritas” (nikhnas yayin yaza sod, “wine entered, secret 
left”) is based on the numerical value (gematria) of the words 
“secret” and “wine” (yayin, }?” = (sod) 70 = Tid). Several re- 
cent Hebrew proverb compilations have used a comparative 
approach in their study of Jewish and foreign proverbs on the 
same theme (Blankstein, Cohen, Sharfstein). 


Riddle 

In ancient Jewish literature the riddle formed part of the nar- 
rative plot, as Samson's riddle in Judges 14:14 (Noy, Tur-Sinai, 
Wuensche), as well as the midrashic riddles through which 
the Queen of Sheba “came to test Solomon” (1 Kings 10:1ff.; 
cf. Ginzberg, Legends, 4 (1913), 145ff.; Schechter). In medi- 
eval Hebrew literature the riddle is however an independent 
genre and the riddles of Abraham Ibn Ezra, *Judah Halevi, 
and Judah *Al-Harizi are sophisticated aphorisms which were 
never part of the living oral tradition. Side by side with the tra- 
dition of literary riddles which were often rhymed and mulkti- 
strophed, there were short and simple oral folk riddles. In the 
folk riddle proper the story in the question was always paral- 
leled by the same or another relevant tale in the answer (so- 
lution), and the two parts could have existed independently. 
“Catch” questions and witty queries cannot be regarded by the 
folklorist as folk riddles, although informants and collectors 
often tend to term them as such. 

There are only a few collections of Jewish riddles stem- 
ming from oral tradition in East Europe (An-Ski, Bastom- 
ski, Einhorn) and Yemen (Ratzhabi), as the genre was never 
popular with Jewish adults in those culture areas. Many of 
the riddles refer to biblical events and demand a knowledge 
of Hebrew and Jewish law and lore of the solver. 


Folk Drama 

Before World War 11 Jewish folk players put on folk dramas 
in many East European towns and villages, especially on 
Purim, or during the whole month of Adar. In most places, 
including yeshivot and klaus, the taboo on playing, deco- 
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rations, and masks (cf., second commandment) was lifted 
during the Purim period to allow for merrymaking through 
stage performances. Playing in the open before a general and 
unselected audience was however often opposed by the local 
religious authorities who prohibited the performing of femi- 
nine roles by men. The *Purim-Shpil were therefore acted by 
youngsters of the lower social classes: tailor apprentices and 
workers. 

There are many manuscripts, and printed copies, and 
descriptions in different works of various Purim shpils. Only 
one fourth of them dramatize the story of the Book of Esther. 
Most of them adapted such Pentateuchal stories as the sacri- 
fice of Isaac (see *Akedah) and the sale of Joseph in the light of 
the midrashic elaborations and interpretations of the original 
biblical narrative and according to folk fantasy. 

Several folk plays depict postbiblical and even contem- 
porary plots, among them the personal tragedy of Rabbenu 
Gershom b. Judah (Cahan, pp. 246-257), explaining why he 
imposed the ban on polygamy, and confrontations between 
Jews (merchant, innocent girl) and non-Jews (robber; cf. 
Lahad nos, 23-24). 


VISUAL FOLKLORE 


Folk arts and folk crafts comprise the realm of Jewish visual 
folklore, most of it belonging to ceremonial art. Though the 
second commandment (“Thou shalt not make unto thee a 
graven image ...,” Ex. 20:4; Deut. 5:8) imposed a taboo on 
plastic arts, associated in the ancient Near East mainly with 
idols and idol worship, it did not influence the aesthetic view 
of normative Judaism (see *Art). Throughout the ages Jews, 
in their homeland and in the Diaspora, have created beauti- 
ful vessels, dresses, and other artifacts for the performance of 
the Torah commandments. 

Folk art objects are closely connected with (1) the cer- 
emonial life cycle (from the cradle to the grave); (2) the cere- 
monial Jewish year cycle (Sabbath and the festivals); (3) varia, 
including the synagogue, the Jewish home, and other non- 
ceremonial artifacts. 


Ceremonial Life Cycle 

Of the four main festive occasions in the life cycle of a Jew, 
the wedding is the most picturesque: the marriage contract 
(*ketubbah) which is frequently a parchment, the bridal can- 
opy (huppah), the “good-luck” wedding goblets (“cups of bless- 
ing”), the special wedding clothes and jewelry (amulets, rings, 
etc.) were richly wrought with Jewish and universal love and 
fertility symbols, traditional images, and biblical verses. The 
other three life cycle ceremonies are also represented in Jew- 
ish folk art: 

(1) birth, by childbirth amulets, circumcision plates, and 
richly ornamented circumcision objects, particularly the han- 
dle of the knife, *Elijah’s chair, embroidered cushions; 

(2) *bar mitzvah, through frequently engraved and deco- 
rated cases (battim) for the phylacteries and the embroidered 
bag for the tallit; 
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(3) death, through traditional attire and various special 
objects of the *hevra kaddisha including wine cups for the so- 
ciety’s traditional annual festive meal (Seventh of Adar). 


Ceremonial Jewish Year Cycle 
Most of Jewish ceremonial art centers around the occasions 
of the *Sabbath and the festivals. 


SABBATH. ‘The kindling of the Sabbath lights inaugurates the 
Sabbath in the Jewish home. In Western Europe star-shaped 
hanging oil lamps were used; these became so typical for the 
Jewish home that they were called Judenstern (“Jewish star”), 
Since the 18' century, the suspended oil lamps have been re- 
placed by candles and candlesticks and candelabra which have 
become precious family heirlooms. 

The holiness of the Sabbath is proclaimed by the ancient 
Kiddush benediction (dating back to the Second Temple pe- 
riod) which is made over a cup of wine. The cup thus became 
a symbol of holiness, solemnity, and happiness in family life 
and is frequently made of silver, though it may be of other 
metals and even of glass. Usually in the form of an inverted 
dome, preferably with a stem and base, it became customary 
to inscribe the Kiddush cup with biblical quotations refer- 
ring to the Sabbath, the festivals, light (Isa. 24:15; Prov. 6:23; 
20:27), and the wine blessing. Special tablecloths, plates, and 
embroidered covers for the two Sabbath loaves are used. The 
Havdalah ceremony which concludes the Sabath and each fes- 
tival includes wine, spices (besamim), and a twisted candle. 
The spice container, hadas, one of the most popular ceremo- 
nial artifacts (“no other ritual object shows as many varia- 
tions,” Kayser, p. 89), has many forms. The most common, 
the tower, originated among West European Jewish commu- 
nities. It is reminiscent of the city hall tower where, in medi- 
eval times, spices and aromatic plants, which were then very 
precious, were stored. Other forms are: pear-shaped contain- 
ers, turrets, boxes, fruits, windmills (Holland), fish (North 
Africa). 


PASSOVER SEDER. ‘The most important domestic event 
among all the Jewish festivals is the Passover seder. The table 
is festively set following certain prescriptive requirements: 
symbolic food (*mazzot, *maror, etc., recalling the fate of the 
people of Israel in Egypt and their meal on the eve of their 
liberation) which are served on special plates and dishes; a 
cloth-covered tray, or a three-tiered plate for the three matzah 
symbolizing the priests, levites, and common Jews; the wine 
cups of glass or silver used for the drinking of the obligatory 
four cups during the Passover meal; and a special cup, usu- 
ally the most precious, the cup of Elijah. The plates and other 
vessels are richly wrought with floral patterns, formulistic or- 
naments, and biblical scenes. 

The Haggadah, the ceremonial text of the seder night, 
since it is only used in the home and not in the synagogue, 
was not subject to normative scrutiny and therefore has be- 
come the most illuminated of all Hebrew ceremonial prayer 
books. Most of the illustrations are traditional, transmitted 
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from generation to generation by folk artists, copyists, and 
printers. Other Passover ceremonial items include an inscrip- 
tively embroidered cover for the mazzot and decorated *omer 
scrolls used in the synagogue for counting the 49 days (seven 
weeks) between the second day of Passover and Shavuot (cf. 
Lev. 23:15-16). 


sHAVUOT. The paper cuts used for window decorations are 
the folk art characteristics of Shavuot. As most of them have 
designs of roses, symbolizing Israel (cf. Song 2:2,16, and the 
exegetical Midrashim thereto), they are called by the Yiddish 
folk term reyzele (“little rose”). 


HIGH HOLIDAYS. The main ceremonial object of the High 
Holidays, the *shofar has many interpretations in Jewish ritual, 
the most common being its role as a reminder of the sacrifice 
of Isaac. It also calls man to repentance and spiritual regen- 
eration. As the horn of any animal of the sheep or goat family 
may be used for the shofar, it has various shapes depending 
upon the local fauna. While it is forbidden to embellish the 
shofar, either through painting, or by covering its mouthpiece 
with metal, it may be carved and on several old specimens in- 
scriptions (biblical sentences referring to the shofar, Ps. 81:4, 
5; 98:6, etc,) were found. 

The traditional garb for the High Holidays is the kitel, a 
loose garment of white linen, reminiscent of the shroud and 
reminding the congregation of death and the last judgment. 
It is held together at the waist with a belt whose silver buckle 
is inscribed with a biblical verse relevant to the occasion or a 
quotation from the *Day of Atonement service. 


SUKKOT. The only significant ritualistic object used dur- 
ing the *Sukkot festival is the box in which the etrog is kept. 
Generally assuming the shape of the fruit, there are also other 
forms. Another kind of folk art, especially folk painting, con- 
centrates on the decoration of the sukkah. Besides fruits, veg- 
etables, and the seven “kinds” the Holy Land has been blessed 
with, the sukkah is also embellished with pictures, verses and 
proverbs, trimmings, cutouts, and other ornaments. 


HANUKKAH. The main ritual characteristic of the eight-day 
Hanukkah festival is the kindling of lights. The Hanukkah 
lamp, containing eight oil burners or candlesticks (the sham- 
mash - the auxiliary candle - is not counted), developed in 
the West from a simple Roman oil lamp into very elaborate 
forms. Two definite types can be distinguished: (1) “the bench 
type,” which is usually small, has a back wall, and is often 
richly and symbolically ornamented; (2) the standing form 
(candelabrum) which developed during the Middle Ages and 
is reminiscent of the menorah in the Temple, with the main 
difference that instead of seven branches, the Hanukkah lamp 
has eight (with the shammash making up the ninth). In the 
synagogue, the Hanukkah menorah is placed to the right of 
the ark, corresponding to the location of the golden menorah 
in the Temple. The smaller Hanukkah menorah for the Jewish 
home was developed from the seven-branch standing cande- 
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labrum in the synagogue, since the 18» century also adapted 
for the use of candles. 

Many of the motifs of the richly wrought Hanukkah lamp 
are associated with the miracle of the festival: the victory of 
Judah the Maccabee over the Syrians (“Greeks”) in 165 B.c.E, 
and the burning of the sacred oil in the Temple seven days lon- 
ger than its actual measure, which was sufficient for one day 
only. The ornaments are mostly lions (symbol of Judah), the 
figure of Judith holding the sword and the head of the slain 
Holofernes, Judah the Maccabee, cherubim, and eagles. The 
most common inscriptions are biblical, such as Exodus 25:37 
and Proverbs 6:23, associated with the Hanukkah benedictions 
and prayers, and verses from the hymn Maoz Zur (“Mighty 
Rock of my Salvation”). 

The long nights of Hanukkah were ideal for games and 
play which, prohibited during the year (the main reason: they 
were a waste of time which should be devoted to the study of 
the Torah), were allowed on this occasion. The most popu- 
lar game, especially with children, was trendl (dreidl, a top; 
in modern Hebrew sevivon) whose four sides were inscribed 
with the Hebrew letters W ,7 ,4 ,1, standing for the words: 
ow 95 2172 01 (nes gadol hayah sham, “a great miracle oc- 
curred there’; in Israel the w is replaced by 5, the initial of 15 
(poh, “here”)). The dreidl is an example of how foreign mate- 
rial was ingeniously Judaized: the original medieval dice used 
in Germany by gamblers was inscribed with the four letters: 
N, G, H, and S, which are the initials of nichts (“nothing”), 
ganz (“all”), halb (“half”), and stellein (“put in”). The four 
Hebrew parallel letters of the dice which became sanctified 
have the same numerical value as that of the word “Messiah” 
(wid = WIA = 358) and appropriate conclusions were conse- 
quently reached. Cards were also Judaized and special “Jew- 
ish” card sets, inscribed with Hebrew letters and illustrated 
with “Jewish” pictures, were used. 


PURIM. The Book of Esther is read in the synagogue from a 
parchment scroll (megillah) in a traditional chant. It has one 
roller, as distinct from the Torah scroll, which has two. Since 
the word for God does not appear in the Book of Esther art- 
ists felt free to illustrate it and it is thus the only biblical book 
in Judaism whose text, while in the form of a scroll, is tradi- 
tionally illuminated. The cylindrical containers for the manu- 
script scroll, frequently of silver, are also richly ornamented. 
The main themes in the Scroll of Esther illustrations are scenes 
from the story: Haman leading Mordecai while Haman’s wife 
(Zeresh) looks on; Haman and his ten sons on the gallows, 
etc.; all of them express the wishful thinking of the Jewish mi- 
nority, oppressed and humiliated by many Hamans through- 
out the ages. 

As Purim is dedicated to remembering the poor, char- 
ity, and “sending portions” (Esth. 9:19) and gifts to friends 
(mishloah manot or Yid., shalakh munes), special plates, often 
made of pewter, are used for these purposes. Usually quota- 
tions from the Book of Esther are inscribed on the plates as 
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well as scenes from the narrative. Here too the triumph of 
Mordecai is the most popular motif. 


Varia: Synagogal and Home Ceremonial and Non- 
Ceremonial Objects. 

Many ceremonial objects, whose origin (secular or religious) 
is often very vague, center around the synagogue and the Jew- 
ish home. The mezuzah (doorpost, cf, Deut. 6:9; 11:20), for 
example, is undoubtedly a Jewish home ceremonial object. 
A parchment scroll on which are sacred Pentateuchal por- 
tions, it is placed in a special metal or wood container and 
fixed on the upper part of the right doorpost of the house or 
occupied room (cf. Landsberger). The mezuzah has however 
many of the characteristics of the *amulet intended for pro- 
tection. Most of the Jewish sages and rabbinic authorities did 
not approve of amulets being worn for purposes of protec- 
tion against sickness, the “evil eye,’ and misfortune, and con- 
demned the “magic” texts placed inside the amulet as non- 
Jewish superstition. The amulet could however be worn as an 
ornament, and it was particularly common among the Jewish 
population of the Mediterranean countries and of the Islamic 
culture areas. The ornaments on these amulets were often of a 
purely religious nature (priestly crowns, the tablets of the law, 
seven-branched candlestick) which did not hint at the protec- 
tive qualities of the ornament. 


PRAYER BOOK. The prayer book links the Jewish home, 
where it is usually kept as a family treasure, and the syna- 
gogue, where it is mainly used. The covers and bindings, of- 
ten made of silver, gilded, or engraved, and inscribed with 
a biblical quotation and the owner’s name or initials, are the 
prayer book’s main adornments. 


DECORATIONS IN THE SYNAGOGUE. The main synagogal 
ornaments and ritual objects are often part of the synagogue’s 
architecture, Thus, for example, the laver (particularly used by 
the kohanim before the ceremony of blessing the congrega- 
tion), often decorated, is built into the wall of the synagogue 
at the entrance, while the shivviti (the first word in Ps, 16:8: “I 
have set the Lord always before me”) and mizrah (“East;’ des- 
ignating the direction of prayer) are movable objects (plates 
or paper cutouts) hung on the wall facing Jerusalem or put on 
the cantor’s stand which also serves as a sounding board. 
The religious-ceremonial center of the synagogue is the 
holy *ark containing the Torah scrolls. Since the synagogue 
is compared to “... a little sanctuary in the countries” (Ezek. 
11:16), the holy ark is reminiscent of the Holy of Holies (Kodesh 
ha-Kodashim) in the Temple. All objects associated with the 
Temple and the Torah were particularly cherished: the ark is 
ornamented with the two tablets of the Law, often wrought 
with inscriptions, rampant lions, and priestly (blessing) hands, 
etc.; the ark’s curtain is made of costly brocade, velvet, or 
silk, frequently inscriptively embroidered (silver and gold) 
with the names of the donors; the wooden or metal (silver) 
case in which the Torah is kept among Eastern Jews, and the 
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Torah mantle among Western Jews, are adorned with bibli- 
cal and liturgical quotations surrounded by formulistic, tra- 
ditional designs (floral or the seven “kinds” the Land of Israel 
is blessed with). 

The *Torah ornaments consist of a crown (silver, often 
partly gilded and set with precious stones) wrought with bib- 
lical scenes and inscribed with donors dedications; two finials 
(“rimmonim,; pomegranates) to which small bells are attached; 
the silver pointer used in the Torah reading so that the parch- 
ment is not touched by hand; a richly decorated and inscribed 
*breastplate denoting the occasion of the usage of the Torah 
for congregational reading (Sabbath, a specific festival). The 
two columns of the sacred portal of the ark (*Jachin and Boaz) 
are the main symbol that associates the ark with the ancient 
Temple (cf., Goldman). 


FOLK DRESS AND COSTUME. ‘The Jewish folk dress and cos- 
tume are part of the secular folk culture, if it is assumed that 
the origin of dress has its roots in man’s desire to adorn him- 
self. According to the Midrash (Tanh. B., Lev. 76) “God’s glory 
is man and man’s glory (ornament) is his clothes” (cf. Shab. 
113a, 145b; Ex. R. 18; 5; A. Jellinek, Bet ha-Midrash, vol. 4, p. 86); 
thus all Jewish ethnic groups have concentrated on a particu- 
lar type of dress. Most data about Jewish costumes of the past 
were gleaned from illustrated minhagim books or illuminated 
Haggadot, anti-Jewish Christian pamphlets, and travelers’ ac- 
counts. Ethnographical fieldwork on extant folk dresses of 
Jewish communities is a very young discipline in the realm of 
Jewish ethnography and folkloristics (see *Dress). 

Until the establishment of the State of Israel and the “in- 
gathering of the exiles” from the various culture areas, the 
main interest of Jewish art “scholars” centered around cer- 
emonial art and European specimens. Thus the first Jewish 
museums established in Germany (end of the 19‘ century) 
contained less than one percent of non-European material. 
With the growth of Jewish ethnography, the intensive study of 
folklore, sociology, and acculturation of the “tribes of Israel,” 
and the establishment of specific ethnographic and folklore 
museums in Haifa and Tel Aviv there has been a rapid increase 
of interest in secular Jewish folk art in general, and in that of 
the non-European Jewish communities in particular. While 
pre-World War 11 folk art scholarship was mainly interested 
in historical roots (influence of Temple objects and symbols 
on the *Dura Europos synagogue and on later synagogue art; 
relation between traditional literary sources and ceremonial 
art, etc.), modern ethnographers are more interested in ma- 
terial culture in general (including secular folk art) and in 
ethnocultural and geographical comparisons. The folk mu- 
seum collections and their various inventory and exhibition 
catalogs are still the most important source of knowledge of 
Jewish folk art in the past. These are often verified and sub- 
stantiated by the testimonies of eyewitnesses or recollections 
of those who can delve into their own past or have memories 
of what they were told. 
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COGITATIVE FOLKLORE 


Folk beliefs and customs constitute one creative complex. Be- 
lief, stemming from subconscious fears and desires and from a 
longing for psychological security, generates the wish to fight 
the causes of those fears which are man’s hidden enemies. The 
strategies and tactics of man’s warfare against his own fears 
which proved their “efficiency” and were transmitted (usu- 
ally approved by social convention) from one generation to 
the next became folk customs. The customs continued to exist 
even after the beliefs that served as their basis had long been 
forgotten. Sometimes beliefs which have become detached 
from the customs that grew out of them, or from the phe- 
nomena which they explain, are regarded by the “progressive” 
society as “superstitions,” due to changes in the society’s view 
of the world and to a new interpretation of the phenomena 
in question. The novel explanation is in tune with the tech- 
nological era whose society is fighting the old “superstitions” 
and “etiological folktales” lacking empirical proof. 

Any period of transition, whether renewal and change 
of status in the cycle of the year (the summer and winter sol- 
stices, the vernal and autumnal equinoxes, etc.) or in the hu- 
man life cycle (passage from embryo to child, from life to 
death, the first menstrual period, etc.) is always fraught with 
sociopsychological “crises” around which fears, anxieties, and 
inhibitions concentrate. These crises give rise to customs and 
rites which evolve in order to overcome the evil forces hostile 
to mankind that these crises seemed to set into motion. Thus 
ritual complexes, ceremonies, and festivals develop. 

According to this interpretation the Jewish rites of pas- 
sage in the life and year cycles manifest an interaction be- 
tween universal beliefs, stemming from the realm of nature, 
and Jewish religious and national beliefs originating in the 
sphere of Jewish thinking and culture. The customs revolv- 
ing around these rites would thus be rooted mainly in sym- 
pathetic magic which gradually adopted its Jewish character, 
mainly from the historical traditions related to the period of 
the nation’s consolidation. Folkloristic research into Jewish 
customs and the folk beliefs underlying them therefore in- 
volves a study of their universal “prehistory” and their “Juda- 
ized” history. In universal practice the pouring of water on a 
stone, a sympathetic magic device to ensure rain and with it 
the fertility of the earth, animals, and mankind, is paralleled 
by a ritual performance of the sexual act. Judaized, the water 
libation rite as found in the Jewish normative books of laws 
and customs is a sacred ritual which was an integral part of the 
Sukkot celebrations (Simhat Beit ha-Shoevah, Feast of Water 
Drawing) in the Temple. 

Most of the folk beliefs and customs concentrate on the 
life and year cycles and are usually considered according to 
these two groupings. Another category includes beliefs and 
customs not associated directly with one of the cycles - folk 
medicine, social beliefs, and social customs. The beliefs and 
customs which center around the Jew’s life cycle, constituting 
the Jewish rites of passage, and around the general year cycle, 
comprising the Sabbath and the festivals, have throughout 
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the ages undergone the same process of adoption and adap- 
tation as other aspects of Jewish folklore. Thus the life-cycle 
“crises” in Judaism have universal-biological (*birth, com- 
ing of age, *marriage, menopause, death) and corresponding 
Jewish ritualistic (*circumcision, *bar mitzvah, *wedding, 
*burial) implications, as have the Jewish festivals and com- 
memorative days. 

The customs and their underlying folk beliefs discussed 
below are considered mostly from the point of view of their 
origin and function. The classification is according to their 
primary nature and to their similarity to the practices of hos- 
tile confrontation extant in prehistoric societies and in prim- 
itive intertribal warfare. Hostile confrontation may thus be 
divided into three main types: (1) direct (face-to-face) com- 
bat; (2) compromise (agreement and treaty); (3) deceptive 
stratagem. 

Common to the three types of warfare is the belief that 
a person endowed with occult powers can, at propitious mo- 
ments, compel and overcome supernatural, hostile, and harm- 
ful powers (*demons, mazzikim) and force their submission. 
Jewish literature never associates (taamei minhagim) Jewish 
folk customs and normative customs with their primitive and 
universal origin which gave rise to the magical elements inher- 
ent in them. Only customs of other peoples, usually pagan — 
neighboring culture or those rejected and fought against — are 
called magical and superstitions (darkhei Emori, “the Ways of 
the Amorites”). However, despite the legitimation of Jewish 
practices through association with biblical verses, hermeneu- 
tically explained or Judaized by other means, the belief in evil 
spirits (see *Demons) has remained basic to Judaism, and in 
many folk customs their magic nature is still clearly evident. 
As the existence of demons was presupposed, even in Jewish 
normative legislation (cf. ruah in Shab. 2:5; Er. 4:1, etc.), belief 
in them was not limited to the uneducated classes. This holds 
especially true in culture areas where the belief in evil spirits, 
which are hostile to mankind, was deeply rooted among the 
non-Jewish neighbors. 


Direct (Face-to-Face) Combat 

Some of the means with which spirits may be combated are 
specific colors (white, red) light, sound, and objects (iron, 
salt). 

Demons usually dwell in dark places, ruined buildings 
(Ber. 3a, b), at the bottom of wells (Lev, R. 24:3), caves, dark 
and shadowy recesses (cf., the word ny? zalmavet, originally 
meaning “darkness, as for example in Jer, 13:16; or in Job 12:22, 
interpreted as nya 2¥ zel mavet “shadow of death”). They shun 
the light and therefore act at night. The Talmud (cf. Ber. 43b) 
commands that a person should not walk unaccompanied in 
the dark, but by the light of a torch or by moonlight. Simi- 
larly, the wedding, as well as other festive processions, was ac- 
companied with torches and candles because of envying and 
hostile spirits. The Jewish traditional explanation (cf., A.I. 
Sperling, Taamei ha-Minhagim (1957), p. 407, no. 959) gives 
it an exclusively Jewish character: the gematria value of the 
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two candles carried by the two best men is 500 (double n/e]r 
3. + 13), which is equal to the numerical value of God’s first 
blessing to Adam and Eve 127) 1) (peru u-revu, “be fruitful 
and multiply” = 500), Another explanation (ibid. no. 960) as- 
sociates the wedding candles and torches with “the thunder- 
ings and the lightnings” at the revelation at Mount Sinai (Ex. 
20:18), comparing the earthly ties of the human pair with the 
eternal bond of God and the Torah. A national modification 
of this wedding custom may be seen in the Jewish-Italian cus- 
tom recorded at Pesaro and Modena (cf. D. Kaufmann, in REJ, 
24 (1892), 289; Gaster, The Holy and the Profane, 110) where 
the bridegroom used to be accompanied by a man carrying 
a torch to which were attached six more lights, three on each 
side of the main flame. The allusion is to the seven-branched 
menorah in the Tabernacle and Temple, giving the wedding a 
Jewish-national character. 

Spirits may be confronted with a white object since the 
color white frightens them away. This notion gave rise to many 
customs; for example, the white garments of the bride and 
bridegroom. The Jewish explanatory tradition, which regards 
the white nuptial attire as a symbol of innocence and peni- 
tence (cf. Isa. 1:18), since the espoused are on the threshold of 
anew “chapter in life,” is a relatively late and sophisticated ex- 
planation (cf. Sperling, no. 957) of the universal white, as the 
statutory color of festive attire (cf. Cicero, De Legibus, 218-45: 
“White is the color most acceptable to gods”). The Roman cus- 
tom harks back to the more ancient folk belief. The Jewish ex- 
planation associating the wedding day, a day of joy, with that 
of death, when the deceased is buried in white shrouds, is also 
a late interpretation (Kolbo no. 75). The custom of dressing the 
dead in white was common in ancient Greece (cf. Pausanias 
4:1341), but there the white was to guard the dead against the 
powers of darkness and not a means of purification and a sign 
of penitence. The universality of the usage (Gaster, op, cit., 
11-12), however, indicates that only powers who live under the 
cover of darkness may be subdued by light. 

Spirits may be frightened away by sound. Their abodes 
cloaked in eternal silence (cf. Ps. 115:17, where the dead are par- 
alleled with “those who go down into silence”), the demons 
themselves are mute creatures who are scared by such an alien 
element as noise. Much of the ritual and secular music per- 
formed at the various “crises” in a man’s life cycle and in the 
natural year cycle stem from the belief that sound is a magic 
means to ward off demons (cf. also the common expression le- 
arbev ha-Satan (“to confuse Satan”) associated with the blow- 
ing of the shofar on the High Holidays; Ru 9b). Even some of 
the nonsense words in Jewish children’s rhymes (cf., An-Ski, 
Pipe, ed. by Noy) and folk songs (as, for example, “lu-lu” in 
the refrains of cradle songs) may go back to the ancient, non- 
Jewish magic incantations, pointing to the functional charac- 
ter of this kind of folk poetry. 

Another universal weapon directed against demons is 
iron. Spirits were thought to live in caves, mountains, and un- 
der stones, which “are cut by iron” (cf. BB 10a). Pieces of iron 
(sometimes even a real weapon - a sword, a dagger, or a sim- 
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ple knife) are thus placed in the bed or under the pillow of a 
woman in confinement and later in the child’s cradle. In P.C. 
Kirchner’s childbed scenes in Juedisches Ceremoniel (1734), a 
sword is prominently displayed beside the bed. 

The circumcision knife especially is regarded as an effec- 
tive weapon against demons. According to folk belief the night 
before the circumcision is the most critical for a mother and 
child, and a vigil, a “night of watching” (Yiddish: vakhnakht), 
is usually observed. Children of the heder, accompanied by 
their rebbe, keep watch at the bedchamber and chorally chant 
prayers, mainly Keriat *Shema and Jacob’s blessing to Ephraim 
and Manasseh (Gen. 48:16). The circumcision knife is often 
kept under the mother’s pillow throughout the night. 

The common usage of the sword as a real weapon against 
invisible demons (Gaster, op. cit., 3-11) led to many compen- 
dia of spells and magical formulae being entitled “the Sword” 
plus the name of a famous hero and wizard. Harba de-Moshe 
(“The Sword of Moses,’ ed. M. Gaster, 1896) is one of the 
most famous and oldest Jewish collections of inscriptions of 
charms. In the folktales of Kurdistan Jews and in other Cen- 
tral Asian Jewish legends, the heroes go on quests to find the 
sword of Moses with which the redemption may be hastened 
(cf. D. Noy, Sippurim mi-Pi Yehudei Kurdistan (1968), 44-47, 
59-60 and the aggadic details on the magic sword of Methu- 
selah, in Ginzberg, Legends, 5 (1947), 165f.). In Afghanistan 
the iron sword is replaced by a cane called “Elijah’s staff,” (cf. 
Yeda-Am, 25 (1962), 64) not only because the Jews were for- 
bidden to use swords but also to give a Jewish character to 
universal magic objects. 

Iron is also used as a direct weapon to combat demons 
during the tekufah (the solstice or the equinox) when, ac- 
cording to folk belief, the waters may be poisoned by a drop 
of blood spilt by evil spirits from above (cf. Trachtenberg, 
Jewish Magic and Superstition (1961), 313, no. 12). Pieces of 
iron are placed on all vessels containing water and kept in 
the house to avert this danger. In Jewish lore the use of iron 
(Sperling, loc. cit., no. 900) is associated with the *notarikon 
of the Hebrew word for iron 9173 (BaRZeL), standing for the 
four mothers of the 12 tribes: Bilhah, Rachel, Zilpah, and Leah, 
who (and not the iron) avert all danger. Another explanation 
(Yesod Emunah, p. 384) changes the original text of Deuter- 
onomy 8:9 from 9172 DIN WY PIN to PII YMAY PIN, thus 
adding to the notarikon the letter W to include the two other 
matriarchs, Sarah and Rebekah (the 11 standing both for Ra- 
chel and Rebekah). 

Salt, a symbol of mortality, is also an effective “weapon 
with which demons may be repulsed” (cf. Ezek. 16:4; Shab. 
129b). Other means to ward off demons and evil spirits are 
such symbols of life, health, and regeneration as herbs, honey, 
and oil. These usually play an important role as magic objects 
in folktales (cf. Thompson Motif Index, vol. 6, s.v.) and as help- 
ful remedies in folk medicine. 

Some of the demons are identified by name. Thus the 
child-snatching witch in Jewish folklore, *Lilith (often re- 
garded as Satan’s wife), seizes newborn babies and kills or in- 
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jures their mothers. She also represents the “dream girl” who 
consorts with men in their sleep; because she is not impreg- 
nated through the sexual dream, the embittered and frustrated 
spirit takes her revenge upon the lawful wife and mother. In 
Jewish legend she was the first wife of Adam but after a quarrel 
deserted him. She was, however, overpowered by three angels 
(Sinoi, Sinsinoi, Samengelof) sent by God to bring her back, 
and she never enters a house in which their names are writ- 
ten. This story, with its emphasis on the three names, is found 
in most of the written or printed Hebrew amulets (known in 
Western countries as the kimpettsetl (corruption of the Ger- 
man Kindbettzettel, “childbed-charm”)) which were hung in 
the lying-in chamber. Another kind of kimpettsetl is called Shir 
ha-Maalot (“Song of Ascents”), because it contains Psalm 121 
(including verse 6, “The sun shall not smite thee by day, nei- 
ther the moon by night”), which is one of the verses of the Shir 
ha-Maalot of the Book of Psalms (chs. 120-134). 


Compromise (Agreement and Treaty) 

Many Jewish customs go back to the notion that the vital and 
essential can be preserved by giving up the marginal and less 
important. In many cases the original offering (sacrifice), in- 
tended to appease demons, became highly institutionalized 
religious customs and rites in which God’s or his represen- 
tatives’ holiness and superiority is acclaimed and exalted (cf. 
*circumcision, which is a direct “sign treaty” between God 
and man; tributes to the priests, *terumot, and to the levites, 
maaserot; etc.). 

Similarly, the custom of shaving a bride’s head may also 
be explained as a sacrifice of a part in order to keep and to 
protect the whole. In many cultures, hair is regarded as a life 
index (Thompson, Motif Index, D 991, E 174, 12) which pos- 
sesses an independent soul and is the seat of the vital spirit (cf. 
the Samson story). The belief in the magic power of hair as the 
seat of man’s “life force” may have given rise to the taboos on 
cutting hair during the first year (or three years) of an infant’s 
life, and the shearing of peot (sidecurls). According to ritual 
(“halaqa”) the hair is cut after a year or three and is burned; in 
Jewish folklore the ritual takes place usually on *Lag ba-Omer, 
at the grave of Rabbi Simeon bar Yohai in Meron. 


Deceptive Stratagem 

Many customs stem from the notion that a wise and learned 
man can deceive the demons, who are stronger but more stu- 
pid than mankind, and thus gain the upper hand in a struggle 
with them. Various customs are therefore aimed at effecting 
an artificial change in a man’s identity so that he may not be 
recognized by evil spirits or their representatives and messen- 
gers (the *Angel of Death). While in most customs the change 
is merely that of the name, this may exercise a profound influ- 
ence on the person’s ego, personality, character, and destiny. 
Meaningful changes of name often foreshadow the course of 
human destiny and reflect cosmic changes, evidence of which 
is already found in the Bible (Abraham and Sarah, Gen. 17:5; 
Jacob, Gen. 32:29; Joshua, Num. 13:16). In a talmudic story 
(Yoma 83b) Rabbi Meir refused to pass the night in an inn 
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because the innkeeper’s name, Kidor, was homonymic to a 
“negative” verse in the Bible (Deut. 32:20: 7797 NIDIN 117 9, ki 
dor tahpukhot hemmah - for they are a very forward genera- 
tion, children in whom is no faith) and thus forebode trouble. 
A divine decree may be altered by changing a person’s name. 
The well-attested custom of changing a sick person’s name in 
order to bring about his speedy recovery (cf. Sefer Hasidim 
(1957), 245) is still a common practice among all Jewish eth- 
nic groups. The evil forces may also be deceived by “selling” 
sick children to others so that they assume the buyer’s name 
(see MGJV, 5 (1900), 18). The naming of the newborn child af- 
ter a strong beast, a lion (aryeh) or a bear (dov), or a harmful 
animal, the bee (devorah), is also in many ways meant to de- 
ceive the evil spirit who is thus frightened away. Many of the 
naming practices (bestowing theophoric names or the name 
of a relative who passed away, so that the original name bearer 
may protect the newborn) stem both from the deceptive and 
from the compromising concepts. The compromise basis to 
the custom denotes homage to the supernatural forces as an 
inducement for their protection and to pacify and appease 
them through tributes. 

Customs relating to sympathetic magic and contagious 
magic stem from a combination of the compromise and the 
deceptive trends. Thus by imitating the deeds of a supernatu- 
ral power man admits its superiority and through his imita- 
tion pays tribute to the spirit. At the same time man incites 
the evil forces to act in his favor by challenging their power of 
action. The foolish spirits in trying to prove themselves play 
into man’s hands. 

Compromise and deceptive elements are also basic to 
the use of magic objects through which attempts are made to 
cause transformations in nature or in man. Man in using an 
object (part of an animal, plant, etc.) which the spirits have en- 
dowed with magic power imitates the evil powers and thereby 
shows his humility and submissiveness. On the other hand, 
he often uses his newly acquired power to combat the spirits 
from whom his own power now emanates. Many devices have 
thus been invented to overcome sterility and barrenness pre- 
sumably imposed on man by malevolent supernatural forces 
who are strong enough to prevent sexual intercourse from re- 
sulting in conception. Plants or animals which were thought 
to have fertilizing properties were commonly used as aids to 
conception. Among the plants eaten were mandrakes and 
apples; the most popular animals were cocks and fish. Rem- 
edies such as touching a woman already with child, swallow- 
ing the foreskin of a newly circumcised infant, drinking the 
water with which a corpse has been washed (thereby trans- 
ferring to the womb some of the life which has departed from 
the dead), and crawling under a gestating mare are based on 
contagious magic. They presuppose man’s admission of the 
superiority of the object which originates from supernatu- 
ral forces. These cures for barrenness (collected from Jewish 
informants, cf. Patai, “Jewish Folk-cures for Barrenness” in 
Folklore, vol. 4, p. 248; idem, “Birth in Popular Custom,” in 
Talpioth, 9 (1965), 238-260; Gaster, op. cit., p. 4), which are 
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not attested in normative Jewish halakhah, but are strongly 
opposed by it, still reflect general usage. In general folk cul- 
ture and beliefs, the mandrake, for example, is regarded as a 
peculiarly potent aphrodisiac and, as such, it is referred to 
in the Bible (Gen. 30:14 ff; Song 7:14), probably because its 
root strikingly resembles the human form. Similarly the meat 
of fish was thought to induce fertility because of its pro- 
nounced philoprogenitive tendencies (cf. Gen. 48:16). Crawl- 
ing under a mare was a means through which a woman could 
absorb some of the fertility of the mare which gestates for ten 
months. 

Besides Judaized explanations and interpretations, there 
are many magic objects which are peculiarly Jewish. The sight 
of the ritual circumcision knife or a bowl of water placed un- 
der Elijah’s chair at the circumcision ceremony drives spirits 
away. In folk medicine water in which the kohanim washed 
their hands before blessing the congregation, especially on the 
Day of Atonement, is a powerful cure for barrenness and other 
misfortunes. A uniquely Jewish practice or its explanation may 
sometimes have linguistic origins. Thus, for example, willow 
leaves which form part of the Hoshana Rabba rite induce con- 
ception not only because of their sympathetic magic qualities, 
paralleling the fertility of nature (prayer for rain) with human 
fertility, but because the willow (721Y - aravah) and the word 
seed (Yi - zera) have the same numerical value (277). 

Many general practices are Judaized merely by the use 
of Hebrew (usually biblical verses), the holy tongue, which is 
believed to be the language of the Creator and the heavenly 
hosts and as such is a potent weapon against demons. It is of- 
ten used by Christians and Arabs in their incantations. 

A Jewish folk ceremony usually combines with many 
local non-Jewish magic practices and objects. Thus, for ex- 
ample, among German-speaking Jews a child is given a secu- 
lar name on the fourth Sabbath after birth at the Hollekreisch 
ceremony. The invited guests, men in the case of a male birth 
and women in that of a female, range themselves in a circle 
(German Kreis) around the cradle. The baby is lifted thrice 
into the air while the guests call out each time Holle! Kreisch! 
and while appropriate biblical verses are recited. The magic 
circle wards off Frau Holle, a succubus in German mythology 
who attacks children. (Jewish folk etymology associates the 
word Kreis either with 87, “call” or ¥7/, “tear”) The lifting 
is a survival of the concept that newborn babies must also be 
delivered from the womb of Mother Earth who gave birth to 
Adam, the first man (Gen. 2:7) and from which, according to 
folk legends, children emerge (cf. Midrashim and Rashi to Job 
5:23 and Ginzberg Legends, vol. 5, page 50 note 148). It is also 
reminiscent of the concept that infants are symbolically sac- 
rificed to the heavenly powers. On the other hand the biblical 
verses from Ecclesiastes 5:14 (“As he came forth of his moth- 
er’s womb, naked shall he go back as he came”) and Job 1:21 
(“Naked came I out of my mother’s womb and naked shall I 
return thither”) endow the lifting custom with symbolic and 
ethical meaning through its counterpart practice, to deposit 
the dead in the ground soon after death. 
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A Jewish adaptation of a universal custom often also 
comprehends the national character of the Jewish people, 
stressing the everlasting bond between the nation and the 
Land of Israel. To plant a tree at the birth of a child (a ce- 
dar for a boy and a pine for a girl) is a Jewish birth custom 
which fell into desuetude, perhaps because the people became 
alienated from the soil and the Land of Israel. The two trees 
were cut down at marriage and used in the construction of 
the huppah or bridal bower (cf. Git. 57a). The original uni- 
versal custom stems from the general concept of the “exter- 
nal soul” (Thompson, Motif E. 710) which associates the life 
of man with some far-away object. This is a deceptive means 
whereby the hostility of the spirits may be diverted from their 
real targets. The Jewish interpretation stresses the Jew’s roots 
in the Holy Land. 

The specific Jewish character is also evident in the prac- 
tice of placing a sachet of earth from the Land of Israel into 
the coffin of a Jew. The sachet serves as a substitute for actual 
burial in the Holy Land and ensures the earlier awakening of 
the dead on the Day of Resurrection. Since the resurrection 
will start in Zion, the buried need not roll to Zion before be- 
ing resurrected. The dead are nevertheless buried with their 
feet toward the East so that they may be immediately on their 
way to the Land of Israel after resurrection. (This custom is 
also rooted in the basic concept of deception in which a part 
sanctifies the whole - pars pro toto.) 

Judaizing tendencies exist especially with regard to cus- 
toms and folk beliefs which are fundamentally contradictory 
to Jewish ethical teaching and thus threaten the Jewish ethnic 
ego. The pronounced Jewish character of betrothal and wed- 
ding ceremonies resulted from their refinement of the purely 
sexual relationships between man and woman. Nevertheless 
the Jewish rites of marriage have throughout the ages in all 
the culture areas where Jews have lived been accompanied by 
popular general practices aiming to ward off the evil spirits 
who envy man and want to abort his propagation (see *Lil- 
ith). The customs were, however, not adopted mechanically, 
but imbued with distinctive Jewish characteristics by incor- 
porating Scriptures into the audio-oral prayers accompanying 
the rite, and in the Judaized explanation of the origin of the 
customs. Thus, for example, the bride and bridegroom must 
wear special wedding dresses and ornaments which originally 
were intended to protect them against evil spirits who abhor 
specific colors (white) and specific objects (iron). These have 
however acquired symbolic and aesthetic values. The clothes 
worn at the wedding are usually new and appropriate to the 
new phase of life; the bride’s veil is not meant to hide her but 
is reminiscent of Rebekah who “took a veil and covered her- 
self with it” (Gen. 24:65) when she first met Isaac, and is a sign 
of modesty. The customs of shaving the bride’s head before 
going to the huppah (and wearing a sheitl (wig)), and of her 
limping like an animal so as to seem blemished were origi- 
nally intended to deceive the jealous spirits by showing them 
an ugly person not worth fighting for. Explanatory literature, 
however, invested these practices with deep ethical meaning: 
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man should not pay attention to outer form but inner value. 
Similarly, the customs of strewing ashes on the bridegroom’s 
head and the breaking the glass at the wedding ceremony, 
which also have origins in general folklore, were interpreted 
as “reminder(s) of the destruction of the Temple.” They were 
also meant to remind man of his vanity (memento mori). 

In Israel, modern social life, especially in the secular sec- 
tor and in kibbutz society, has stimulated the formation of 
new customs and the adaptation of religious ceremonies to a 
secular society which wants to keep the traditional, national 
folkways. This is evident, for example, in the bar mitzvah cer- 
emony whose religious significance in a secular society is re- 
duced but not eliminated. Since non-observant Jews do not 
“lay tefillin” which is the most outward sign of the bar mitz- 
vah ceremony and the Jewish initiation rite, regarding them 
as a remnant of an ancient religious object (a kind of amulet 
containing scriptural verses), attempts have been made to re- 
vitalize the rite with other external symbols and the concept of 
tefillin has been completely eliminated. Under the initial im- 
petus of the Reform movement, the individual ceremony has 
been substituted by a collective “confirmation” ceremony simi- 
lar to that of the Christian rite. This takes place at the *Shavuot 
festival, chosen because it is the traditional date of the giving 
of the law on Mount Sinai, and consequently the proper sea- 
son for adolescent boys and girls to celebrate their initiation 
into full Jewish adulthood. As the Shavuot festival coincides 
with the end of the school year, the ceremony, at times, bears 
the character of a graduation. In Israel the collective bar mitz- 
vah has been introduced in nonreligious kibbutzim. The cer- 
emony takes place after the children have performed some 
task, usually socioeducational, imposed upon each individ- 
ual child (or pair) by the community, school, or youth move- 
ment (e.g., a week’s stay in a new settlement with a newcom- 
er’s family in order to help them; or in a religious yeshivah in 
order to learn Jewish ways strange to them). The bar mitzvah 
child then has to write a composition on his experiences. He 
further relates his adventures during the performance of the 
task at the “confirmation” and the lessons derived therefrom 
are discussed by the whole assembly. These attempts, as well 
as the endeavors to introduce new agricultural festivals of a 
secular nature: Hag ha-Gez (“the Feast of Sheepshearing”), 
Hag ha-Keramim (“the Feast of the Vineyard,’ a “renewal” of 
the ancient Tu be-Av festival) have not been functioning long 
enough to become an integral and crystallized part of renewed 
or newly invented Jewish socio-cultural folkways, even in a 
limited segment of Jewish society. The artificial character of 
the new folk customs, as well as that of modern Israeli dances 
and folk music, is still evident. 


Varia: Beliefs and Customs not Related to Cycles 

A small proportion of Jewish customs and their underlying 
folk beliefs are not directly connected with the annual life 
cycle or with the crises of passage in man’s life. Among these 
the Jewish customs pertaining to diet, nutrition, and food 
(including the biblical distinction between kosher and non- 
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kosher food; the taboos of eating meat and milk together) and 
folk medicine practices are the two most important clusters 
of customs. Attempts have been made to relate them, to re- 
gard the dietary laws as part of ancient hygiene prescription, 
and to consider folk medicine and food customs as means of 
overcoming anxieties and fears. 


FOLK MEDICINE. Folk beliefs and practices (remedies) for the 
prevention and cure of diseases have been transmitted by Jew- 
ish communities from generation to generation, even where 
there were normative medicine and physicians. The Bible rec- 
ommends the use of the mandrake to produce fertility (Gen. 
30:14). No decisive differentiation existed between the various 
ways of ensuring health and fertility and of combating disease 
and death: asking the doctor’s advice, praying, and using folk 
remedies were all curative means emanating from God, the 
only healer (cf. Ex. 15:26). In Tobit (6:78) smoked liver, heart, 
and the gall of a fish are recommended as a cure for casting 
out a demon or evil spirit. Similar practices still prevail among 
Kurdish and Persian Jews and are indicative of the antiquity 
of many of the accepted folk cures. 

Evidence of the widespread use of folk medicine in Pal- 
estine and Babylonia during the early centuries c.z. can be 
found in talmudic-midrashic literature. Magic practices and 
amulets received a Jewish “touch” through the use of biblical 
verses and by stressing the efficacy of relevant psalms. The ter- 
tian fever, for example, was to be cured with an amulet con- 
sisting of seven sets of seven articles hung around the neck 
(Shab. 67a). Amulets were also used against epilepsy (Shab. 
61a); these were later sanctified and Judaized through bibli- 
cal inscriptions. The concept that a cure may be effected by 
transferring the disease to animals, found so frequently in 
general folk medicine, is also present in Jewish folk medi- 
cine. According to talmudic sources the patient was recom- 
mended to go to a crossroad, pick up the first ant with a bur- 
den that he saw, and place it in a copper tube which was to be 
covered with lead and sealed. The tube should then be shaken 
and an incantation chanted: “What thou carriest on me, that 
I carry on thee” (Shab. 66b). Although practices of this kind 
were disapproved of by rabbinic authorities who regarded 
them as “Amorite rites” (folk practices alien to the spirit of Ju- 
daism), they persisted; most of them are based on principles 
of sympathetic magic. In the Middle Ages there is evidence of 
a more widespread use of folk medicine among Jews. There 
are many folk prescriptions in the Sefer Hasidim (13 cen- 
tury), most of them derived from the contiguous Christian 
culture. The remedy against premature birth was for a wife 
to wear a piece of her husband’s stockings or waistband (a 
practice of contagious magic found in German folk medi- 
cine). 

There are many folk medicine manuscripts extant from 
the late Middle Ages (16th-18* centuries) which contain pre- 
scriptions against fever and epilepsy. The mysterious nature 
of these diseases seems to have attracted the special attention 
of folk doctors in various culture areas. Some prescriptions 
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deal with the improvement of family life, inducing love and 
fertility. Blood, a frequent element in general folk medicine, 
is rarely, if ever, used among Jews except in the case of nose- 
bleeding where the actual blood lost is sometimes baked into 
a cake and, following the principle prevailing in sympathetic 
magic, is given to a pig (Sefer Refuot, 14b). 

Besides folk medicine, only a few customs are unrelated 
to any of the two main cycles of the Jewish year and life. Most 
of them have a distinctive Jewish character and have been 
based on Jewish legends and traditions. Thus, for example, 
feeding the birds in Eastern Europe on the winter Sabbath 
when the section on manna is read (Ex. 16) is associated with 
the legend that birds helped Moses defeat his opponents who 
wanted to prove that the Lawgiver had told a lie about manna. 
The same legend (cf. Ginzberg, Legends, 3 (1953), 46-47) also 
gave rise to the custom in Eastern Europe to feed birds on 
Shabbat Shirah when the section containing the Song of Moses 
(Ex. 15) was read in the synagogue. 

Another social custom prevalent among Jews is to say 
“God bless you” (the exclamation asuta meaning “health”) to 
anyone who sneezes. This custom is associated with the leg- 
end that in antiquity sneezing was a sign which forebode the 
sneezer’s forthcoming death, but which no longer prevailed 
after the time of Jacob (cf. Ginzberg, Legends, vol. 5, 364, note 
357). The origin of the custom, however, is not confined to Jews 
(Trachtenberg (1939), 306). 

Jewish folklore and Jewish religion have always influ- 
enced each other. Often adapted from foreign sources, Jew- 
ish folklore was profoundly imbued with the Jewish religious 
spirit but in turn left its mark on Jewish religion. The religious 
practices extant in the various Jewish communities long ago 
freed themselves from their underlying superstitious beliefs 
and bear the character of monotheistic Judaism. However, in 
Jewish communities removed from the centers of learning 
and from religious leaders well versed in halakhah there still 
exist, side by side with the normative religion, complexes of 
popular beliefs and superstitions. Contrary to the explicit 
command of the Torah (Lev. 19:26; Deut. 18:9-14), beliefs in 
divination, the prognostic arts, interpretations of dreams, 
and astrology are still rooted in Jewish communities (cf. 
the still popular reprints of folk books like Goralot Ahitofel 
(“Lots of Ahitophel, Jerusalem, 1965); Sefer Hokhmat ha- 
Yad ha-Shalem (“The Wisdom of Chiromancy,’ Jerusalem, 
1966); Sefer Hokhmatha-Parzuf (“Divination According to 
Features,” Jerusalem, 1967) which are widely read and used 
by ethnic groups). Rabbinic authorities have tried to suppress 
customs which they regard not of Jewish origin, but in many 
cases they have not succeeded. Thus, for example, the cus- 
toms of kapparot (propitiatory rite performed on the eve of 
the Day of *Atonement) and tashlikh (symbolic casting off of 
sins during *Rosh Ha-Shanah) are entirely foreign and consid- 
ered by many Jewish authorities as pagan practices diametri- 
cally opposed to Judaism (cf. Rappoport, The Folklore of the 
Jews, p. 112-117); however, they are still commonly practiced 
in Jewish communities. 
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(founded by Dov Noy) houses 25,000 narrative texts. An archive for 
proverbs at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem (founded by Galit 
Hasan-Rokem) houses 7,500 sayings. The Institute for Jewish Stud- 
ies at the Hebrew University publishes the journal Jerusalem Stud- 


ies in Folklore. 
[Dov Noy] 


FOLKMAN, JUDAH (1933-_), U.S. medical scientist. Folk- 
man was born in Cleveland, Ohio, and graduated with a B.A. 
from Ohio State University (1953) and an M.D. from Harvard 
Medical School (1957). His interest in research began while he 
was still an undergraduate with the development of a novel 
pacemaker. After training in surgery at Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital (1957-65), including service with the U.S. Navy 
(1960-62), he joined the staff of Harvard Medical School, 
where his subsequent senior appointments included profes- 
sor of surgery (1967), pediatric surgery (1979), and cell biology 
(1994), and chief surgeon at Boston Children’s Hospital. Folk- 
man initiated research on the importance of new blood vessels 
(angiogenesis) to the growth and spread of cancers. This re- 
search showed that angiogenesis is stimulated by factors pro- 
duced chiefly by the specialized cells (endothelial cells) lining 
the interior of the blood vessels of normal individuals and by 
cancer cells. It also promotes inflammation in many other dis- 
eases. Angiogenesis is inhibited by naturally occurring factors 
and by drugs such as endostatin and angiostatin designed as 
the result of this basic research. He has postulated that natural 
anti-angiogenesis factors are an important anti-cancer defense 
mechanism. Anti-angiogenesis drugs have proved effective in 
controlling experimental cancers but their relevance to clini- 
cal medicine awaits the outcome of the many clinical trials 
founded on this research. His achievements have been recog- 
nized by many honors, including election to the U.S. National 
Academy of Sciences (1990), the Gairdner Award (1991), the 
Wolf Prize (1992), and the Benjamin Franklin Award (2001). 
In 1999 he became a member of the International Scientific 
Board of the Israel Cancer Association. 


[Michael Denman (2"¢ ed.)] 


FOLKSPARTEI (Poland), “Yidishe Folkspartei in Polyn” 
(popularly known as Folkist Party), Jewish populist party 
in Poland organized during World War 1 and active in the 
interwar period; followed the ideology of the Russian *Folk- 
spartei. The Folkist Party achieved its first successes among 
broad sectors of the Jewish electorate during the elections to 
the Warsaw municipal council of 1916. An agreement on the 
distribution of seats had then been signed between the united 
Jewish bloc - which comprised the Zionists, the Orthodox, 
and the assimilationists - and the Polish parties in order to 
break the tension existing between Poles and Jews since the 
proclamation of the anti-Jewish boycott in 1912. In opposition 
to this agreement a “People’s Committee” (Folks Komitet) was 
formed on the initiative of a group of Yiddish authors and 
journalists led by the lawyer Noah *Prylucki. This presented 
a separate list calling for independent Jewish politics, cultural 
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autonomy, and full political equality. As a result of the dissat- 
isfaction among the small tradesmen and artisan class, the 
list won four seats. 

The founding convention of the Folkspartei was held in 
November 1918. It drew up a program in general similar to that 
of the Russian Folkspartei but with the exclusive emphasis on 
Yiddish as the traditional language. In social outlook, the party 
was Democrat-Radical oriented, opposing the class struggle 
and aiming at productivization. Culture and education were 
to be of a secular character. The Folkspartei was headed by 
intellectuals and communal leaders who had left the Zionist 
and labor ranks (especially the Bund) like its principal leader, 
Noah Prylucki, the folklorist and Yiddish philologist, Samuel 
*Hirschhorn, Hillel *Zeitlin, HD. *Nomberg, Lazar Cohen 
(Kahan), S. Stupnicki, and Zemah *Shabad. The main centers 
of the movement were Warsaw, Lodz, and Vilna. Its organi- 
zational and ideological framework was not overly rigid, and 
its leaders achieved popularity through the Yiddish press and 
their efforts on behalf of individual causes. 

In the elections to the Sejm (parliament) of 1919, the 
Folkists returned two members (Prylucki and Hirschhorn), 
but in the elections of 1922 were unsuccessful in the campaign 
against the minorities bloc, which attracted the decisive major- 
ity of the Jewish vote. Prylucki, who was elected as the party’s 
sole representative to the Sejm, did not join the circle of other 
Jewish deputies. After this decline in the party’s popularity, a 
split occurred in 1926 with the separation of the Vilna section, 
which proclaimed itself an independent faction (“Populist- 
Democrat”) under the leadership of Shabad. In 1928, within 
the framework of the new political regime established in Po- 
land after Pilsudski’s coup, the supporters of Prylucki, in con- 
junction with Agudat Israel and the Merchants’ Organiza- 
tion, joined forces with the list supported by the government 
against the second minorities bloc led by Yizhak *Gruenbaum. 
This affiliation with the Polish government camp did not en- 
hance the status of the Folkist Party among the Jewish pub- 
lic. In 1929, an attempt was made to reunite the Folkspartei, 
and a national convention was held in 1931. During 1932-33 
it published a monthly, Folkistishe Heftn, in order to explain 
the party ideology. All these efforts, however, were unable to 
compete with the growing Zionist and radical movements, es- 
pecially the Bund, with which the Folkist Party collaborated 
in the fields of culture and Yiddish education. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Schipper et al. (eds.), Zydzi w Polsce odro- 
dzonej,, 2. (1933), 268-9; A. Levinson, Toledot Yehudei Varshah (1953), 
270-1; R. Ben-Shem, in: EG, 6 (1959), 279-83. 


[Moshe Landau] 


FOLKSPARTEI (Russia), populist party; Jewish political 
party influential in most of Eastern Europe and active from 
1906 to 1939. Its founder and mentor was Simon *Dubnow, 
who formulated with associates the party program on the 
basis of his ideology of *autonomism. According to this, the 
Jewish communal organization would serve as the secular 
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cell of Jewish national existence and autonomy, to be admin- 
istered on democratic lines. It was to establish Jewish schools 
whose language of instruction would be determined accord- 
ing to circumstances and the parents - Hebrew, Yiddish, or 
the language of the country - but the spirit and aims of this 
education should be Jewish. The local communities were to 
band together in a council on the lines of the *Councils of the 
Lands to represent the Jews vis-a-vis the authorities, whereby 
the state would grant it the right to collect taxes for internal 
Jewish requirements. The council would establish central in- 
stitutions (rabbinical seminaries, teachers’ training colleges, 
etc.), supervise the Jewish schools, and deal with economic 
and social matters (cooperatives, emigration, and welfare). 
On a higher plane, Dubnow visualized a world Jewish con- 
gress that would deal with problems concerning the whole of 
the nation in the Diaspora, such as the struggle for *emanci- 
pation in countries where it had not yet been achieved, and 
care for emigration and settlement in Erez Israel and other 
countries. In 1911 a group of Autonomists-Socialists joined 
the Folkspartei. The party was led, in addition to S. Dubnow, 
by M. *Kreinin, I. *Yefroykin, S. *An-Ski, J.W. *Latzky-Ber- 
tholdi, Nahum *Shtif, and Joseph Tschernikhov. 

After the Russian Revolution of February 1917, the party 
organized openly. It played a role in the political struggle 
among Jews during this period but made no headway against 
the Jewish socialist parties, the Zionists, and the Orthodox 
groups: in the elections to the Ukrainian Jewish Council 
of 1918, only four of its delegates were returned out of 125. 
Latzky-Bertholdi served as minister for Jewish affairs in the 
Ukrainian government for a short while in 1918. When the 
Soviets gained control of Ukraine and Belorussia, the activi- 
ties of the party in these areas were brought to a halt. With 
the granting of *minority rights in international treaties, the 
Folkspartei considered that its program had been given in- 
ternational sanction. 

In Poland the founding congress of the Folkspartei met in 
November 1918. The program adopted resembled the Russian 
one, differing in that it proclaimed Yiddish the sole language 
for the cooperative movement and for secular education and 
culture. Among the leaders of the party were: N. Prylucki, S. 
*Hirschhorn, J. *Zeitlin, H.D. *Nomberg, and others. In the 
elections to the Polish parlament (Sejm) two were elected: 
Prylucki and Hirschhorn; in the 1922 only Prylucki, but he did 
not join the Jewish Circle and the minorities bloc. In 1928 he 
joined forces with Agudat Israel and the government and not 
the second minorities bloc headed by Yizhak *Gruenbaum. 
During the 1920s and 1930s, the party continued its activities 
in Poland and the Baltic countries. Its members took part in 
community affairs, and in conjunction with the Jewish leftist 
parties promoted secular Jewish schools with instruction in 
Yiddish (cysHo [Central Yiddish School Organization]), and 
supported the Jewish cooperative movement and relief insti- 
tutions (*ORT, *OSE). The party drew most of its adherents 
from the intelligentsia, small tradesmen, and artisans. While 
operating only in limited circles, it had some influence in com- 
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munal life (see *Folkspartei, Poland). In the Baltic countries, 
the Folkspartei continued to exist until the rise of the dictato- 
rial regimes and the abolition of Jewish autonomy. With the 
growing antisemitism and nationalism in the late 1930s, the 
party gradually disintegrated. Many of its members and lead- 
ers abandoned it, some joining the Zionists (such as Latzky- 
Bertholdi), and others the Territorialists (Tschernikhov). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Dubnow, in: K. Pinson (ed.), National- 
ism and History (1958); N. Kastelyanski, Formy natsionalnogo dvi- 
zheniya (1910). 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


FOMIN, YEFIM MOISEYEVICH (d. 1941), Soviet soldier. 
In 1941 Fomin was a captain and commissar of a regiment 
during the Brest-Litovsk campaign. When the Germans broke 
through the Russian lines, Fomin conducted the defense of the 
Brest-Litovsk fortress for weeks after the rest of the front had 
retreated. Severely wounded, he was captured with the fall of 
the fortress and because he was a Jew, he was executed. He was 
posthumously made a Hero of the Soviet Union and a factory 
and a street in Brest-Litovsk were named after him. 


FONDANE (Fundoianu), BENJAMIN (Barbu; 1898-1944), 
French and Romanian poet. Born in Jassy, Romania, Fondane 
studied law, then turned to literature, publishing some Roma- 
nian verse collections under his original name, Barbu Fon- 
doianu. In 1923 he settled in France, where in common with 
other Romanian Jewish immigrants, such as Tristan *Tzara 
and Ilarie *Voronca, he made his name as a French writer. Un- 
like them, however, Fondane always remained a Jewish author, 
deeply conscious of his identity and painfully aware of the 
Jew’s condition as an exile. Although he wrote philosophical 
essays which betray the influence of Kierkegaard, Fondane is 
primarily remembered as a visionary poet. In the vast lyrical 
frescos of Ulysse (1933) and Titanic (1937) he developed the 
theme of the *Wandering Jew, with pathetic descriptions of 
the wanderer’s existence or of weary yet hopeful emigrants on 
the way to their Promised Land. Fondane’s poetic testament, 
LExode; superflumina Babylonis (1965; written 1934-42), is 
more restrained and taut in tone. In this semiautobiographi- 
cal work the author resigns himself to the inevitable, and in 
bitter words prophesies the ultimate catastrophe. Even as the 
darkness of Nazism descended on Jewry, Fondane continued 
to believe in the ultimate triumph of freedom. He was de- 
ported to the concentration camp at Birkenau (Auschwitz), 


where he was murdered. 
[Wladimir Rabi] 


FONDILLER, WILLIAM (1885-1975), U.S. electrical engi- 
neer. Born in Russia, Fondiller was taken to the U.S. He made 
his career with Western Electric Company (1909-25) and Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, of which he became vice president 
and treasurer. He was a research associate at Columbia Uni- 
versity school of engineering from 1935 to 1950, and took out 
patents for loading coils, transformers, cables, etc. Fondiller 
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was active in Jewish and Zionist affairs and was honorary pres- 
ident of the American Technion Society (1950). 


FONSECA, ALVARO DA (c. 1657-1742), English merchant. 
Da Fonseca, known in synagogue as Jacob Jessurun Alvarez, 
arrived with his family in England in about 1670 from Nevis 
in the West Indies, became a successful merchant, and was ac- 
tive in synagogue affairs. About 1682 he left for India. In 1683 
he and two other Portuguese-Jewish merchants, Bartholomew 
Rodriguez and Domingo do Porto, were authorized, though 
they were originally interlopers, to settle in Fort St. George 
(Madras). During the 17 years that he was in India (1683-1700) 
Da Fonseca served the English East India Company in a va- 
riety of functions. In 1690 he was appointed alderman of the 
Madras Corporation, representing the Jewish merchant group 
of Fort St. George. He built a vast commercial empire in col- 
laboration with other Jewish merchants and opened up new 
markets in Asia for the English trade. He invested great sums 
in commercial transactions to China, Burma, and Bengal. 
The major commodities in which he dealt were diamonds 
and precious stones, textiles, and timber, frequently trans- 
ported on his own ships. In March 1700 he returned with a 
large fortune to London, where he acted on behalf of the Ma- 
dras governor Thomas Pitt in the appraisal and sale of the fa- 
mous Pitt diamond. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Diamond, in: JHSET, 19 (1960), 180-9; 
Fischel, in: Journal of the Economic and Social History of the Orient, 
3 (1960), 78-107, 175-95. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; E. 
Samuel, At the Ends of the Earth: Essays on the History of the Jews in 
England and Portugal (2004), 248-49; G. Yogav, Diamonds and Coral: 
Anglo-Jews and Eighteenth Century Trade (1978). 


[Walter Joseph Fischel] 


FONSECA, DANIEL DE (1672-c. 1740), Marrano physician 
and diplomat from Oporto (Porto), Portugal. His grandfather 
had been burned at the stake by the Inquisition; his father had 
escaped the same fate only by flight. Left behind in Portugal, 
his son was brought up as a priest. This did not prevent him 
from adhering to Judaism in secret. The secret reached the 
ears of the Inquisition and like his father he had to flee for 
his life, crossing the border into France. He studied medicine 
in Bordeaux, resided for a time in Paris, and then made his 
way to Constantinople, where he arrived in 1702. Once there, 
he openly embraced Judaism. Through his medical skill, De 
Fonseca soon became known in the Turkish capital, obtaining 
the confidence of many high officials. He showed himself an 
accomplished diplomat, consistently espousing the cause of 
France and thereby earning the dislike of the Court of Austria. 
He was appointed a physician to the French embassy, in which 
he occupied the position of confidential adviser. Subsequently, 
he became medical attendant to Prince Mavrocordato at Bu- 
charest. On his return to Constantinople, he became physi- 
cian to the sultan, continuing to occupy this office till 1730; 
and he was of great assistance to Charles x11 of Sweden in his 
intrigues at the Sublime Porte against Russia and Poland. Fi- 
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nally he settled in Paris, where he mingled with the highest 
society of his age and earned the respect of Voltaire, who re- 
garded him as “the only philosopher of his people.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rosanes, Togarmah, 4 (1935), 188f.; E. Car- 
molly, Histoire des médecins Juifs (1844), 198f.; Roth, Marranos, 310-11; 
A. da Silva Carvalho, Daniel da Fonseca (Fr., 1939); Marquis d'Argens, 


Memoires (1735), 114-5. 
[Abraham Haim] 


FONTAINEBLEAU, town in the Seine-et-Marne depart- 
ment, approximately 37 mi. (about 60 km.) S. of Paris, France. 
The Jewish community in Fontainebleau dates from 1799. Dur- 
ing the 19" century, two important porcelain factories there 
were owned by Jews: Jacob Petit and Baruch Weil. At the time 
of the 1941 census, there were 58 Jews in Fontainebleau. 


Holocaust and Postwar Periods 

During the German occupation of World War 11, Fontaineb- 
leau’s synagogue, dating from 1857, was looted and destroyed; 
its eight-branch candelabrum, made of blue Sévres porcelain 
and donated by Napoleon 111 to the Jewish community, was 
also smashed. After the war, a new Jewish community, com- 
posed mostly of North African Jews, settled there, numbering 
about 400 persons in 1969. The synagogue was rebuilt in 1965 
and a new candelabrum was contributed by Allied (SHAPE) 
officers stationed in the town. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Szajkowski, Analytical Franco-Jewish Gaz- 


etteer (1966), 267. 
[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


FOOD. 


The Biblical Period 

Diet in Erez Israel during the biblical period was dependent 
mostly on the food supply of the closed agricultural economy. 
Most agricultural produce came from permanent settlements, 
and some wild plants were gathered, while meat was mainly 
supplied by cattle and sheep-raising nomads. Grain consti- 
tuted the bulk of agricultural produce consumed and most 
meat was mutton. The Bible, in speaking of the produce of 
Erez Israel, mentions three types of food: dagan, tirosh, and 
yizhar (Deut. 7:13; 11 Kings 18:32). Dagan (“corn” or “grain”) 
represents the various agricultural crops, tirosh (“new wine”)- 
wine, and yizhar-oil. 

Food was made fit for eating by baking, boiling, frying, or 
roasting (see *Fire), or by a combination of these. Grain was 
prepared in two ways: roasting the kernels in order to break 
down their starches and soften them (Heb. kali, qali; “parched 
corn’; 1 Sam. 25:18; 11 Sam. 17:28; Ruth 2:14), or grinding and 
baking the item (see also *Bread). Cooked food was a mix- 
ture of meat and vegetables which were combined while heat- 
ing (Heb. marak; “broth”; Judg. 6:19, 20; Isa. 65:4). Stew (Heb. 
nazid; Gen. 25:29; 11 Kings 4:38; et al.) was apparently a food 
cooked for a long time in water, most of which was boiled off. 
Fried foods, especially meat, were cooked in large quantities of 
boiling oil. Meat was also roasted over an open flame, which 
seared and softened it. 
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FORBIDDEN FOODS. The usual diet consisted of foods pre- 
pared from grain, wild and cultivated plants, and the meat of 
sheep, cattle, fowl, fish, and even certain insects. The Torah 
limited the meat a Jew could eat, both in terms of the animals 
permissible for eating, and the manner of their preparation 
(see also *Dietary Laws). Meat taken from a still living ani- 
mal or from one found dead, and the drinking of blood were 
prohibited (see *Blood). Only animals specifically slaughtered 
for food or for use in the sacrificial service could be eaten. 
These animals had to have two characteristics: they chewed 
the cud and had cloven hoofs. An animal possessing neither 
or only one of these characteristics was forbidden. Some types 
of birds were permitted and the exceptions were specifically 
named (Lev. 11:13-19). The consumption of fish was limited 
to those possessing scales and fins. As to insects, only locusts 
(Heb. arbeh) could be eaten. 


THE FORM OF THE MEAL. The Bible uses several terms to 
describe meals. ‘Aruhah (from the root rh, “to lodge”) appears 
to refer to the usual daily meal, as in “a regular allowance 
[‘aruhah] was given him ...” (11 Kings 25:30; Jer. 52:34). It may 
also indicate a more modest meal, as in “Better is a dinner of 
herbs where love is, than a fatted ox and hatred with it” (Prov. 
15:17). Zevah (from the root zbh, “to sacrifice”) generally in- 
dicates a meat meal connected with the religious worship, or 
with some other festive occasion (I Sam. 20:29). Kerah was a 
festive meal with many participants (11 Kings 6:23). The verb 
s‘d (“to support”) is frequently used to indicate eating: “Come 
home with me, and refresh thyself” (1 Kings 13:7). Lehem 
(“bread”) frequently refers to food or to a meal in general. 
Meat meals were not usual: the kerah or zevah, as noted above, 
was part of some festive occasion such as a general holiday or 
special tribal or family occasion. Many people participated in 
a meat meal, of which nothing would be left over in order to 
prevent spoilage. Such meat meals were consecrated in order 
to enlist God’s aid in human ventures, as a sign of thanks, or 
as a propitiatory offering (see also *Sacrifice). The everyday 
meal was eaten by the family either in the house or in the field. 
It was generally prepared by the woman, while the zevah and 
kerah were prepared by both men and women, thus emphasiz- 
ing the importance of these social events. A meal was an occa- 
sion for pleasure and enjoyment. It was eaten while seated and 
the established customs and manners were observed before 
and after the meal. The upper classes might sing and propose 
riddles during the mealtimes. 


VEGETABLES. Cereals, such as wheat (Heb. hittah) and barley 
(Heb. se‘orah), were cultivated crops. Stew made of lentils (Heb. 
‘adashim) or beans (Heb. polim) was common and was eaten 
after being softened by cooking. Other vegetable dishes were 
uncommon, most vegetables being picked wild as needed and 
then cooked for the daily meal. Wild melons (Heb. avattiah) 
and cucumbers (Heb. 810, geshu) were among the wild veg- 
etables eaten in Erez Israel. In Egypt there were plots for the 
cultivation of melons and cucumbers. Sesame seeds (Heb. 
shumshum), also gathered wild, were used in the prepara- 
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tion of oil, or were eaten raw, in stews or in some other fash- 
ion. Garlic (Heb. shum) and onions (Heb. bazal) grew wild in 
Erez Israel and served as food, while in Egypt they were cul- 
tivated. They were cultivated in Erez Israel only in the post- 
biblical period. 


FRUITS. The seven types of produce mentioned in Deuter- 
onomy 8:8 include most of the fruit eaten in Erez Israel. The 
vine (Heb. gefen) is mentioned after wheat and barley. Grapes 
(Heb. ‘anavim) were used mainly in the production of wine, 
although they were also eaten fresh. Grapes were dried in the 
sun to produce raisins (Heb. zimmukim, zimmuqim), which 
were preserved for substantial periods of time. Grapes were 
also used to produce a thick liquid like honey, called the grape 
honey (Heb. devash ‘anavim). Even today, grape honey (Ar. 
dibes) is produced in parts of Israel. Grape honey was made by 
treading in special vats: the liquid produced was not left to fer- 
ment, but was boiled in order to evaporate the water content, 
leaving behind a thick liquid resembling honey. Figs (Heb. 
teenah) were also common and were eaten either fresh when 
ripe, or dried, the dried figs (Heb. develah) being strung into 
a chain or made into a hard cake. This cake was made of figs 
stuck together and dried as a block. After sufficient drying, 
the fig block was sliced and eaten like bread. Pomegranates 
(Heb. rimmonim) were usually eaten fresh, although occasion- 
ally they were used in the preparation of wine for medicinal 
uses. Dates (Heb. temarim), too, were eaten fresh or were sun- 
dried. Like grapes, dates were made into a sweet, thick drink 
called date honey (Heb. devash temarim). This was prepared 
by soaking the fruit in water for some time during which it 
would disintegrate. The liquid was cooked down until thick 
and sweet. Olives (Heb. zeitim) were usually used to make oil 
(see below), although some were eaten after being preserved 
in tasty and fragrant spices, which removed their natural bit- 
ter flavor. The Bible also mentions nuts (Heb. egozim), apples 
(Heb. tappuhim), pistachios (Heb. botnim), and almonds (Heb. 
shekedim, sheqedim). Nuts were common in Erez Israel, par- 
ticularly in the post-biblical period. Apples, pistachios, and 
almonds were not cultivated, but grew wild. They were picked 
for occasional home use when they were available, although 
most were imported as a delicacy. 


SPICES. The most common spice was salt (Heb. melah; Job 
6:6), there being hardly any food which was not seasoned with 
it. Salt served the additional function of symbolizing the mak- 
ing of a covenant (11 Chron. 13:5), or the destruction of a city 
(Judg. 9:45). It was obtained in two ways: the most common 
method was mining, as at Sodom, although it was also pro- 
duced by evaporating sea water and removing the salts from 
the sediment. The raw salt was rinsed in fresh water, purified, 
and then crushed until fine, in which form it was used for sea- 
soning food and for other purposes. The flavor of food was 
also enhanced by spices derived from plants. Garlic and on- 
ions, as well as being eaten as vegetables, were used to season 
cooked foods. Other spices mentioned in the Bible are cori- 
ander (Heb. gad), cumin (Heb. kammon), and black cumin 
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(Heb. kezah, gezah). More delicate spices for special feasts 
were imported from Arabia and India, and were considered 
merchandise of the highest value. Among such spices were 
various types of pepper (Heb. pilpel), and ginger. 


FOODS PRODUCED BY ANIMALS. During the biblical period, 
wild bee honey and eggs, especially birds’ eggs, were eaten. 


DAIRY FOODS. Most dairy items were produced from sheep 
or goat milk, since cattle were scarce in the country. The use of 
cow’s milk is attested by Mesopotamian and Egyptian sources, 
such as the “Banner of Ur” and various Egyptian steles, as early 
as the fourth millennium B.c.£. In Ur, cows were milked from 
behind and in Egypt from in front of the udder, with their rear 
legs tied together. Milk, connected as it was with the miracle of 
reproduction, was used in pagan cults, in which a kid would 
be cooked in its mother’s milk. This practice was forbidden 
for the Israelites (Ex. 23:19; et al.). 

Milk was one the characteristic products of Erez Israel 
(Ex. 3:8; 33:3; Joel 4:18). A nourishing food, it was frequently 
drunk cold or was cooked with other foods, as well as serv- 
ing in other forms for medicinal purposes and ointments. 
Due to its importance, milk and its by-products served as 
offerings to gods and kings. The Bible mentions butter and 
various cheeses as milk-derived products. Butter was made 
by churning milk in vessels made especially for this purpose. 
Examples of these churns (Heb. mahbezah) have been found 
at Beersheba and elsewhere. The butterfat was separated as a 
result of the churning, and the excess liquid was evaporated 
in order to produce butter. In this concentrated form, it was 
used principally for cooking and frying. Cheese was made 
from soured milk. Milk was poured into special moulds in 
which it soured into hard lumps. These cheese lumps were 
dried in the sun or evaporated by cooking, producing curds 
(Job 10:10). A softer cheese was made in cloth bags filled with 
soured milk. The thin liquid filtered through the cloth while 
the soft cheese remained in the bag. The Hittites used cheese 
as an offering in their cult. 


WINE. Most wine was produced from grapes. The vintage 
was brought to a winepress which was usually rock-cut. The 
grapes were spread on the broad upper surface of the press and 
tread upon by foot, in order to squeeze the liquid from them. 
This liquid (Heb. tirosh, “new wine”) flowed down through a 
drainage channel into a vat in which the precipitates settled. 
From there it flowed to a second vat where it was collected. 
The drainage system was constructed so that the liquid flowed 
into the collecting vat only when the precipitation vat was 
filled. Thus, the heavier sediments such as waste matter, seeds, 
and skins had time to settle at the bottom of the vat, while the 
juice flowed into the collecting vat. The new wine was then 
transferred to vessels which were sealed and placed in a cool 
place to stand until the juice fermented by the action of the 
yeast in the fruit, becoming wine. There were several types of 
wine, some of which are mentioned in the Bible: a sparkling 
or foaming wine (Ps. 75:9); the wine of Helbon (Ezek. 27:18); 
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spiced wine (Song 8:2); the wine of Lebanon (Hos. 14:8). The 
type of wine was determined by the grapes from which it was 
pressed, the time allowed for fermentation, and the age of 
the wine. Spices were added to improve the aroma and taste. 
The color was improved by steeping crushed grape skins in it. 
Sometimes wine was given an aroma by rubbing the winepress 
with wood resin. Wine was also made from raisins, dates, figs, 
and pomegranates. 

Wine was considered the choicest of drinks. It was used 
in libations before gods, as payment of taxes to kings, and was 
highly regarded as an item of trade. It was measured by liquid 
measure: the bat (11 Chron. 2:9) and the hin (Ex. 29:40; Sa- 
maria ostraca). Wine was hoarded in vessels of uniform size 
in the treasuries of the royal and the wealthy. Erez Israel was 
known for its fine wines and advanced methods of produc- 
tion. Some indication of this may be gained from the wide- 
spread occurrence of presses in archaeological excavations 
throughout the country. A good example of a rock-cut wine- 
press from the biblical period found at Gibeon has a broad sur- 
face for treading the grapes and several collecting vats. Wine 
was an intoxicant with a stimulating effect upon the human 
disposition. One who had taken Nazirite vows was therefore 
not permitted to drink it or to make any use of vine-derived 
products. The Bible mentions houses which were visited for 
the purpose of drinking and becoming intoxicated (Song 2:4). 
Another vine product was vinegar, which was produced by ex- 
tra fermentation of new wine. It was used for seasoning foods, 
pickling vegetables, and medicinal purposes. 


oIL. Oil was produced mainly from olives in olive presses 
designed for this purpose. There were three stages in its pro- 
duction. First, the hard olives were crushed into a soft paste. 
This was then squeezed, the crude oil flowing out as a result 
of the pressure. Finally, the crude oil was stored in vessels or 
vats for some time, in which the sediments and water from 
the olives settled and the pure oil rose to the surface. The oil 
was then collected in vessels for storage or use. Archaeologi- 
cal excavations have revealed numerous olive presses dating 
to the Hellenistic period. The earliest press excavated in the 
country was found at Tirat Yehudah near Lydda. This press 
has been reconstructed and transferred to the garden of the 
Israel Museum. 

Oil was used as a condiment for various dishes, to fry 
foods, especially meats, and as a component in certain dishes. 
Specially purified oils mixed with spices were used as oint- 
ments or for medicinal purposes. Sesame oil, produced in 
a similar way, was particularly fine. Like wine, oil was used 
as an offering to the gods and for payment of taxes to kings. 
Oil production was advanced in Erez Israel, as is attested by 
much documentary evidence, and the discovery of many ol- 


ive presses in various locations. 
[Zeev Yeivin] 


Post-Biblical Period 
CHARACTERISTICS OF JEWISH COOKERY. In their disper- 
sion throughout the world Jews have adopted many dishes of 
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the countries in which they found themselves, adapting them 
to conform to the requirements of the dietary laws. Economic 
factors have also played their part in the culinary sphere. 
Sometimes glamorous dishes have been created by enhancing 
poverty foods, influenced by local flavors and products. 

The laws regarding use of animal food and its prepa- 
ration require that all meat and poultry, having been killed 
in accordance with the laws of *shehitah, must be entirely 
drained of *blood. Observance of the dietary laws precludes 
the mixing or cooking of meat with milk; the Jewish cook is 
therefore debarred from using dairy products - butter, milk, 
or cream, etc. - in pastries, desserts, or other dishes which 
are to be eaten in conjunction with meat. Parveh (neutral) 
foods made with neither milk nor meat may be eaten with 
both. These include eggs, fish, vegetables, fruit, and liquors. 
A parveh substitute for milk or cream has been introduced 
into the modern kitchen. 

‘The two main categories of Jewish cooking may be char- 
acterized as Oriental (broadly referred to as Sephardi) and 
Occidental (broadly referred to as Ashkenazi). While Sephardi 
cookery makes much use of spices, olive oil, rice, pulses, 
and lamb, Ashkenazi favors beef and bland vegetables, whose 
flavors are brought out by fats, sugar, and onions. Both feature 
many similar fowl and pastry dishes, and dishes having simi- 
lar historical and religious significance. Because of this latter 
significance there has developed in modern times a sort 
of “culinary Judaism,’ by which many people identify with 
the Jewish religion mainly through this preference for tradi- 
tional Jewish dishes. Indeed, assimilated Jewry in the orbit 
of the Hapsburg Empire from as early as the second half of 
the 19" century knew the conception of “Fressfroemmigkeit” 
for somebody whose devoutness finds its expression mainly 
or entirely in his eating the proper customary dishes on each 
holiday. 


SEPHARDI AND ASHKENAZI TRADITION. Most of the foods 
of the Bible maintained their hold in the homes of the com- 
munities of the Mediterranean and Middle East where the 
same products are still grown. Grapes, dates, olives, melons, 
figs, mulberries, pomegranates, nuts, carobs, citrons, apricots, 
are still basically used in and around the Holy Land, not only 
as fresh fruits but as preserves such as dried apricot sheets, 
carob syrup (dibbs), and citron confiture. Pulses and cere- 
als such as beans, lentils, cracked wheat (burghul), and spelt 
(rye) are used for Sephardi dishes as much as potatoes are in 
the West. The vegetables recorded in the Bible such as leeks, 
squash (also cucumbers of this family), and onions permeate 
Middle East cookery both for flavoring and as main dishes 
stuffed with meat. Cucumbers are preserved with dill, a herb 
that grows wild in Erez Israel. Mint is used for flavoring many 
dishes, particularly vegetable salads. Frequently used spices 
and herbs include garlic in meat, saffron and cumin in cakes, 
coriander in coffee, and cinnamon not only in desserts but in 
meat and poultry dishes. Lamb fat and olive oil, so popular 
in the Bible, continue as the main fats used in Oriental Jewish 
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cooking. The meat of goats and sheep is still eaten in the Mid- 
dle East rather than beef and poultry. Pastries — usually deep 
fried - are dipped in honey or syrup among Eastern commu- 
nities. Some Oriental groups — such as the Yemenites - even 
bake the bread (called lakhoakh or hubs) as in biblical days on 
the wall of a primitive earthen oven heated with embers, the 
fire being put out before baking, or bake it like a griddle cake 
on a rounded iron over embers. Bread is customarily put on 
the table for every meal, and also salt, symbolizing the cov- 
enant (see above). 

In Eastern Europe among Ashkenazi communities milk 
foods and vegetables were the main fare during weekdays ow- 
ing to impoverished circumstances and the shortage of kasher 
meat. Animals were generally slaughtered for food only for 
Sabbaths or festivals, or for celebrations. Figuring largely in 
the diet were lokshen (noodles) or other farinaceous food, po- 
tatoes, barley, peas, and beans. From time to time these were 
supplemented by fish. For celebrations of a circumcision or 
a wedding it was customary to provide fish and meat meals, 
and to bake festival bread and buns from cake dough, as well 
as sponge cake, sandwich cake, fluden (fladen), strudel, and 
egg cookies. In honor of the bride and bridegroom gilderne 
yoikh (“golden broth” of chicken soup) was served. During 
the summer in Eastern Europe, jams and confections would 
be prepared from the local fruits, which were added to tea, of- 
fered to guests, or served for the Sabbath or on festivals. The 
juice of raspberries, cherries, and other berries was also pre- 
served. Preserves were made from plums and mushrooms, 
cucumbers were pickled, and sufficient sauerkraut was pre- 
pared for the whole year. In present-day Israel, Jewish cook- 
ing has been altered and adapted by each entry of new immi- 
grants in the melting pot process of integration between East 
and West. This and the introduction of new products, such as 
avocado, formerly rarely known, has resulted in new trends 
in Jewish cooking. 


Festival Cookery 

SABBATH DISHES. For Sabbath and other holidays all sorts 
and shapes of hallah breads (called also barkhes or tatsheres) 
are baked. In most countries the Sabbath loaves are braided. 
The loaves are frequently sprinkled with (poppy or sesame) 
seeds to represent manna. Two loaves represent the double 
portion of manna gathered in the wilderness before the Sab- 
bath. One of the two hallot on the tables of Hasidim is made 
of 12 rolls representing the 12 tribes, the loaf being referred to 
as yud-bet (= the number 12; Lev. 24:5-6). Fish is a standard 
food for Sabbath. The Talmud advises: “When may those who 
possess less than 50 shekels have the dish of vegetables and 
fish? Every Friday night of the Sabbath” In Eastern Europe, 
where fish was costly, the Jewish housewife made gefilte (filled) 
fish a popular dish. For gefilte fish the flesh is ground up, and 
bread, egg, onion, sugar, and pepper are added: after the fish 
is refilled it is stewed in onions. Carp and/or other types of 
fish may be used. Bukharan Jews eat fried fish dipped in garlic 
sauce with garlic bread. 
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A typical Sabbath dish popular in every community be- 
cause it can be prepared beforehand and cooked overnight is 
cholent (Ashkenazi) - Oriental hamin - generally made with 
beans, fat meat, and potatoes. It is placed in a well-heated 
oven on Friday afternoon and allowed to cook slowly or sim- 
mer overnight until ready for the Sabbath meal. Ashkenazim 
may accompany the cholent with kugel (boiled pudding), 
stuffed helzl (neck skin), or kishke (stuffed derma), or a lok- 
shen (noodle) pudding, sometimes made of leaf pastry, or a 
rice and raisin pudding. Bukharan Jews serve a rice cholent 
called bahsh, layered with meat, liver, and vegetables, with rice 
and spices cooked in a bag in water: the liquid is not used. It 
was customary for gentiles to wait near the synagogue before 
prayers with kettles of boiling water; they would be given the 
bahsh bag for cooking and return it after prayers. Bukharan 
Jews also bake mamossa (meat or fruit pie) for Sabbath, and eat 
cold meat (yachni) or kabab-pieces of meat and onion, dipped 
in salt and roasted on a spit before Sabbath. Kishke (Ashkenazi 
stuffed derma) is often eaten as a main dish for Sabbath, its 
Oriental equivalent being nakahoris. Ashkenazim use an on- 
ion and flour filling, and eastern communities fill the derma 
with ground meat, pine nuts, cinnamon, and sharp pepper. 
Persian Jews eat rice foods (pilaw) and a sort of meat pud- 
ding called gipa (stomach filled with rice). Often served as an 
appetizer on Sabbath is pitcha (also called cholodny, pilsa, fis- 
noga, drelyes; Heb. rege! kerushah) - jellied calf’s foot or jel- 
lied chicken with garlic and spices. In Yemen it is called kur’. 
Other appetizers are chopped (gehakte) herring, chopped 
egg and onion, or chopped liver (Ashkenazi). A traditional 
accompaniment to the Sabbath meal in Ashkenazi homes is 
poultry soup - usually served with deep-fried pastas called 
mandeln (“almonds”) to symbolize the manna of the Bible. 
Side dishes include tsimes (Ashkenazi), a stew made usually 
of carrots, parsnips, or plums with potatoes. The Lithuanian 
rutabaga is turnip tsimes. Compotes of dried fruits, such as 
flohmen kompot made with the addition of blanched almonds 
and honey, are a traditional East European Sabbath dessert. 
Torten-sponge cakes, mandelbrot - almond cookies - and 
strudels-filled rolled pastries, are of Central European origin. 
Yemenite Jews serve a traditional Sabbath pastry, similar to 
kugel, cooked overnight, sometimes with cottage cheese, called 
ghininun, or an overnight baked yeast cake, kubaneh. Pestelas 
(sesame-seed-topped pastry filled with pine nuts, meat, onion, 
and delicately flavored) also called burekas, are often served in 
Sephardi homes after the Sabbath service. So as to be able to 
pronounce the blessings: bore peri ha-ez; ha-gefen; ha-adamah; 
mezonot, before the Sabbath repast and after, Yemenite Jews 
eat ga’le-roast peanuts, raisins, almonds, fruit, and candy. For 
melavveh malkah on Saturday night Hasidim eat a specially 
cooked barley soup with meat. Wine is drunk at the Sabbath 
meals, and brandy. Eastern Jews drink arak. 


PASSOVER. Passover foods vary in Sephardi and Ashkenazi 
communities. Ashkenazim exclude rice, while it is served by 
Sephardim. Most Ashkenazim avoid the use of pepper be- 
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cause it is sometimes mixed with flour and crumbs by trad- 
ers. Hasidim do not eat soaked matzah on Passover except on 
the last day (in the Diaspora). 

The several varieties of matzah include matzah shemu- 
rah, egg matzah, and sugar matzah. The exclusion of leaven 
from the home has resulted in a rich menu of matzah meal and 
potato foods for Passover, such as dumplings and pancakes. 
Popular are the dumplings known as kneydl (Ashkenazi) of 
various types made from either matzah meal or broken up 
matzah. Some are filled with meat or liver or fruits, used for 
soups or side dishes or desserts. Potato flour is largely used in 
cakes along with finely ground matzah meal and nuts. Pop- 
ular Ashkenazi dishes are matzah brie (fried crumbled mat- 
zah with grated onion), matzah latkes (pancakes) and khrem- 
zlakh (also called crimsel or gres elies; matzah meal fritters). 
Wined matzah kugels (puddings) have been introduced into 
modern Jewish cooking. For thickening soups and sauces at 
Passover fine matzah meal or potato flour is used instead of 
flour: for frying fish or cutlets, a coating of matzah meal and 
egg, and for stuffings, potatoes instead of soaked bread. “Noo- 
dles” may be made by making pancakes with beaten eggs and 
matzah meal which, when cooked, are rolled up and cut into 
strips. They may be dropped into soup before serving. Matzah 
kleys - dumplings - are small balls made from suet mixed with 
chopped fried onions, chopped parsley, beaten egg, and sea- 
sonings, dropped into soup and cooked. In Oriental countries 
and in old Jerusalem sheep-tail fat was prepared for Passover. 
Oriental Passover dishes are fahthiit (Yemenite) - a soup stew 
made with matzah meal - and Turkish minas and mahmuras - 
layers of matzah with fillings of cheese, vegetables, or meats. 
In Sephardi homes haroset is served as a treat and not just as a 
taste. The khreyn — horseradish relish - originating as an Ash- 
kenazi Passover dish - is popular all the year round. The radish 
eyngemakhts, still retained as a confiture among Ashkenazim, 
may have had its culinary beginnings in talmudic days when 
the radish was referred to as an elixir of life. A Passover bev- 
erage is mead, instead of beer, which includes leaven. Raisin 
wine is also used for the Four Cups at the Seder. A kasher li- 
quor from potatoes was brewed in Eastern Europe. 


SHAVUOT. Serving of dairy dishes on Shavuot is custom- 
ary among Jews everywhere. In celebration of the giving of 
the Law from Sinai, Mount-Sinai-shaped sweets and cakes 
are served in many Eastern and Western communities. Ash- 
kenazi Jews bake saffron bread, butter cookies with cheese, 
cheese twist or cheese hallah (in Germany called kauletsch, 
specially for those who have observed the sefirah-counting 
of the Omer). Popular Shavuot dishes are blintses (pancakes) 
filled with meat or cheese and sour cream, kreplakh (dough 
filled with cheese, meat, groats or fruit, shaped into triangles 
or hearts and boiled), strudels (Germany), cheese cakes (Po- 
land), cheese pies (United States), and knishes (yeast dough 
filled with meat and/or potatoes, cheese or fruit and baked 
(Lithuania). A dairy beet borsht with sour cream, or a cold 
chlodnik (cucumber soup) or shtshav (cold sorrel soup) is 
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also served on Shavuot. Some Sephardim bake a Seven Heav- 
ens cake to symbolize the “seven heavens” which God rent at 
the giving of the Torah. Sephardi Jews use ewe's salted cheese 
and make savory dairy dishes like shpongous (a cheese-spin- 
ach bake), Cottage cheese, popular everywhere, is associated 
with legends such as the Israelites’ late return to the camp af- 
ter receiving the Commandments from Mount Sinai when 
the milk had already soured. 


Av. During the Nine Days between the First and Ninth of Av, 
no wine or meat is eaten (except on the Sabbath) as a sign of 
mourning for the destruction of the Temple. Both Ashkenazim 
and Sephardim eat farinaceous and other pastry food baked 
or boiled, and accompanied with cheese. The fast of the Ninth 
of Av is observed after a milk meal which includes a bagel - a 
crusty doughnut-shaped bun - or an egg dipped in ashes. 


ROSH HA-SHANAH. On Rosh Ha-Shanah the hailah loaf is 
baked round or coin-shaped to signify blessings all the year 
round. All communities eat sweet fruits to evoke a sweet year, 
and honey for sweetness is added to many dishes. Until after 
Sukkot, bread is dipped in honey for the benediction instead of 
the usual salt in order to symbolize a sweet year. On the second 
night of New Year apples are eaten dipped in honey, also white 
grapes and watermelons. The leykah honey cake is traditional 
among Ashkenazim, since lekah means “portion” and the cake 
signifies the prayer “Give them a goodly portion” 

Sweetened fish dishes with raisins and honey lebkukhen, 
leibkuchen, are primarily eaten in Western homes (originat- 
ing in Switzerland). A head ofa fish served without a tail (or 
the head of a lamb in Oriental homes) symbolizes, according 
to the Shulhan Arukh, “being at the head and not the tail.” In 
many Sephardi homes it is served to the father of the family. 

All sorts of fruits and vegetables are selected for eating 
on Rosh Ha-Shanah because of their symbolic associations 
and endless possibilities of word play. Sephardim place on the 
table a traskal - a covered basket of fruit and vegetables - and 
as the father of the family takes out some fruit, those present 
repeat a suitable verse, as for the pomegranate, “May our mer- 
its multiply like pomegranate seeds.’ Carrot tsimes symbol- 
izes prosperity because the slices are coin-shaped and golden 
in color and is also linked with an involved play of words in 
German. Hasidim use beetroots or beet leaves (selek) in the 
blessings she-yistalleku oyeveinu “to get rid of our enemies”; 
bkeila, a dish of this green leaf and beans, is popular among 
Tunisian Jewry. The Yemenite hilbeh (fenugreek sauce) is 
called rubiya in Hebrew and therefore eaten to signify sheh- 
yirbu (“to multiply”). 


EVE OF AND END OF DAY OF ATONEMENT. On the eve of the 
Day of Atonement Ashkenazim eat ladder-or bird-trimmed 
bread so that prayers should rise quicker to Heaven. In the 
morning many communities would distribute the loaves 
free at the entrance to the graveyard where people visited 
the graves of their forefathers, and honey cakes with a glass 
of wine. Before the fast, atonement (kapparah) meat is gen- 
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erally eaten. Ashkenazi homes usually serve kreplakh in the 
soup of the boiled kapparah chicken (though in many families 
the chicken is given to the poor). The white-feathered bird, 
symbolic of purity, assumes the role of the scapegoat slaugh- 
tered as a sin offering. 

The fast is broken in Central European communities by 
eating barkes, or shneken — buns with cinnamon and nuts and/ 
or raisins. To restock the body with salt, herring dishes such 
as chopped herring, pickled herring, or zise-zoyre (sweet and 
sour) pickled jellied fish are taken. Many Sephardi communi- 
ties break the fast with spiced coffee-cinnamon (Dutch), car- 
damon (Syrian and Egyptian), and ginger with these spices 
(Yemen). Some Middle Eastern communities — Turkish, 
Greek, Iraqi - break the fast with a snow-white almond or 
other seed drink called mizzo or soubiya or soumada, the 
white color symbolizing purity. lraqi Jews eat chadjoobadah 
cardamon cakes. Italians serve dolce Rebecca (spiced mocha 
cake), and many Oriental groups eat sesame (sumsum) cake- 
lets. Bamya (okra) in tomato sauce is an Iraqi end of Day of 
Atonement dish. 


SUKKOT. Dishes traditional to Sukkot are adopted from the 
lands of the Diaspora, mostly because they proved convenient 
for serving in the sukkah. These include cabbage-meat borsht 
(Russian origin), Hungarian goulash - meat stew with pa- 
prika and onions: kibbeh - a Middle Eastern burghul-coated 
deep-fried meat dish served with various fillings; kasher Greek 
moussaka - eggplant meat casserole; holeptses also called 
praakes, galuptzes - rice and ground meat rolled in cabbage 
leaves — and sarmis — vine leaves filled with rice, pine nuts, and 
chopped meat filling. Still popular is the fluden (also known 
as fladen) — a layered dessert of dough and fruits symbolic of 
the harvested crops referred to in Judeo-German cooking re- 
cords of the 12" century. For Hoshana Rabba, the seventh day 
of Sukkot, the hallah loaf is sometimes marked with a hand, 
symbolic of reaching for blessings, or key-shaped, that the 
door of heaven may be opened to admit prayers. 


SIMHAT TORAH AND SABBATH BERESHIT. For Simhat Torah 
a round carrot sandwich (or slices) with honey symbolizes 
gold coins and the worth of the Torah. Sabbath Bereshit was 
formerly known in Vilna as the “honey Sabbath.” The wives 
of religious functionaries baked honey cake with the honey 
their husbands received as a gift from the synagogue wardens 
for the festivals, and sold them. The proceeds enabled them to 
stock up with food and timber for the winter months. 


HANUKKAH. For Hanukkah, Jews of all communities eat 
pastry and potato preparations fried in oil as a reminder of 
the miracle of the cruse of oil at the rededication of the Tem- 
ple. Ashkenazim called them latkes, or fasputshes, or pon- 
tshkes. They are called zalaviyye (Yemen), dushpire (Bukhara), 
ata-if (Iraq), spanzes (Tripoli), and by Sephardim in general 
birmenailes. Hence the Israel sufganiyyot - doughnuts - of 
Hanukkah and the levivot (latkes - potato cakes) have a long 
tradition. A popular East European salad of this festival is 
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the retekh salat of radish, turnip, olives, and onions fried in 
goose fat with gribenes or grivn (cracklings), all the ingredi- 
ents being popular in the Maccabean era. As fat for Hanukkah 
is rendered from the goose used for Passover, this poultry 
(and related game like the Dutch ganzebord) is a popular 
Hanukkah dish, and grivn are often served with the latkes. In 
Czechoslovakia a shortbread cookie is made of goose crack- 
lings (gramein) for this holiday. Yemen Jews eat lahis gizar on 
Hanukkah, a sort of carrot stew, carrots being the vegetable 
in season. 


TU BI-SHEVAT. As Sabbath Be-Shalah falls only a few days be- 
fore Tu bi-Shevat (the Fifteenth of Shevat) many foods for this 
day are linked to the New Year of Trees. Dutch Jews make Be- 
Shallah calling it kugel met waatz to symbolize the manna and 
sauce for the Red Sea where the Egyptians were drowned pur- 
suing the Israelites. Swiss French and some groups from Ger- 
many serve a wheat garnish in broth for this reason. Italians 
make a dish called ruota di faraone (Pharaoh's wheel). Pomer- 
antsen — candied citrus fruits - are popular on this day. 

Fresh and dried fruits are served to symbolize the har- 
vests of the trees planted on Tu bi-Shevat in the Holy Land. 
The bokser — carob fruit (St. John’s bread) - has found its way 
around the world for this festival. In Switzerland and other 
places 15 fruits to coincide with Tu (= 15) are eaten. Rich 
dried fruit strudels are often served on Tu bi-Shevat as har- 
vest symbols. 

In many Sephardi communities a home service is held 
at the table where blessings are pronounced over wheat, bar- 
ley, grapes, figs, pomegranates, olives, and honey. Sephardim 
would distribute maot perot (“fruit money”). At “white-red 
wine” parties each child is presented with a bolsa de frutas 
(“bag of fruit”). Hasidic groups arrange large fruit parties 
for which in the Diaspora they try to obtain fruit from Erez 
Israel. 


PURIM. The Purim festival has a long culinary history. Re- 
corded in the humorous tractate Massekhet Purim written by 
Kalonymus b. Kalonymus is the Purim menu listing 27 differ- 
ent meat dishes. All communities make pastries representing 
Haman’s hats, Haman’s pockets, or Haman’s ears, They are 
known by different names but similarly filled with poppyseed 
(Ger. mohn — a sound resembling “Haman”). Some Ashke- 
nazi groups also fill them with povidl - plum jam - to com- 
memorate the rescue of Jews in Bohemia about 250 years ago 
when a plum merchant was saved from persecution. In Italy 
ciambella di Purim is a popular pastry, as are Hamantashen in 
Eastern Europe and mohn plaetzen — poppyseed cookies - in 
Western Europe. Haman’s ears (Heb. oznei haman) - a fried 
pastry sprinkled with sugar are called Hamansoren (Holland), 
Hamman-Muetzen (Germany), Schunzuchen (Switzerland and 
French-Lorraine), Heizenblauzen (Austria), diples (Greece), 
shamleya (Turkey), and orecchie de Aman (Italy). Accord- 
ing to folk tradition the custom originates from the punish- 
ment of criminals whose ears were cut off before hanging. 
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Hamantashen are symbolic of Haman’s pockets stuffed with 
bribe money. The Purim hallah loaf (given the Russian name 
keylitsh) is giant-sized and braided, representing the long 
ropes used to hang Haman. Sephardim fill similar pastries 
with meat, vegetables, or fruit. For mishloah-manot (“send- 
ing of presents”) on Purim, women in Eastern communities 
make sugar-starch fingers in various colors, and non-Jews 
in Eastern lands call Purim “id al-sukar, the sugar festival. 
It was customary in Persia to distribute, after the reading of 
the Book of Esther, haalva kashka, a pleasantly spiced des- 
sert. All Sephardi and Eastern communities bake sweet cakes 
filled with almonds or other nuts, all sorts of marzipan, spe- 
cial puralis cake containing a whole egg, and various sorts 
of pancakes called in Iraq zingula. In Salonika and Istanbul, 
women baked kulimas, barikas, or sambusach-khavsh - dough 
filled with meat. 
See also *Cookbooks. 


[Molly Lyons Bar-David and Yom-Tov Lewinski] 
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FORCALQUIERS, village in the Basses-Alpes department, 
S.E. France, approximately 50 mi. (about 80 km.) east of 
Avignon. The medieval Jewish community, which existed at 
least from 1275, occupied a separate quarter and owned a syna- 
gogue. The ledger of a single merchant of Forcalquiers records 
20 Jews as his customers between 1330 and 1332. In 1351, pos- 
sibly still in the aftermath of the *Black Death, anti-Jewish 
disorders broke out in Forcalquiers in which the population of 
the surrounding villages also took part. It is reported that in 
1424 several inhabitants of Forcalquiers and Manosque formed 
a plot to kill all the Jews in the town. In 1472, a citizen of 
Forcalquiers was appointed guardian (conservateur) of all 
the Jews of Provence. The community in Forcalquiers was 
among the first to feel the effects of the definitive decrees of 
expulsion of 1486. Toward the end of the 18» century, some 
Jewish merchants, originating from the *Comtat Venaissin, 
attempted to settle in Forcalquiers but were expelled in 1775. 
In 1940 there were 72 Jews in the labor camp which had been 
set up in the district. About 14 Jewish families, mostly as- 
sisted by refugees’ organization, were registered in Forcalqui- 
ers in 1942. 
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[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


FORCED (Slave) LABOR. The term forced labor (Zwangsar- 
beit) is not well defined. Forced labor is commonly understood 
as an employment relationship of a member of a persecuted 
political or a specific ideological (weltanschauliche) grouping, 
or an ethnic group, or a people, a relationship arisen by force, 
and indissoluble, that did not consider the abilities, age, or sex 
of the forced laborer, that meant defenselessness concerning 
legal rights and a high rate of mortality due to bad living and 
working conditions as well as National Socialistic persecution. 
In Anglo-Saxon usage the term forced labor is distinguished 
from slave labor that ghetto and concentration camp prison- 
ers and Jews in specific Forced Labor Camps (FLC) had to 
perform. Among other things slave labor is characterized by 
a considerably higher rate of mortality. In German-speaking 
usage the term slave labor has not become common, because 
slaves were without rights and they were exploited, but unlike 
ss and other Ns organizations, the slaveholder ordinarily was 
interested in keeping the slave alive. 

In the German Reich after January 30, 1933, at first pris- 
oners of the early concentration camps were recruited to 
forced labor, for instance, politically persecuted Social Demo- 
crats or Communists. It was then already that murder was in- 
volved. From the end of 1938 on, German Jews were next and 
forced labor became an element of their persecution by the Ns 
state. It was not until the outbreak of World War 11, and the 
occupation of Poland, that forced laborers were recruited in 
vast numbers, when hundreds of thousands of Polish people 
were deported to the Reich. Also in the occupied Polish ter- 
ritory itself many forced laborers were deployed. From Oc- 
tober 1939, the Jewish residents there became liable to work, 
later having a general duty of forced labor. Within the Reich 
forced laborers worked in agriculture, mining, and industry, 
as well as to enlarge military infrastructure. 

The significant importance of forced labor for the Reich 
and its warfare becomes obvious regarding German agricul- 
ture. Without approximately 2 million foreign laborers, by 
the end of 1940, sufficient production of food to supply all 
the inhabitants would have become impossible. From autumn 
1941 on the German wartime economy depended without 
other options on foreign labor. Since not enough foreigners 
came voluntarily, more and more forced recruitment was uti- 
lized, especially from spring 1942 on by Fritz Sauckel, general 
plenipotentiary for the employment of labor (Generalbev- 
ollmaechtigter fuer den Arbeitseinsatz). The largest number 
of foreign laborers in the area of the Reich was registered in 
August 1944 at 7,615,970. Among these were about 1.9 million 
prisoners of war and 5.7 million civilians. Of the 7.6 million, 
2.8 million were from the Soviet Union, 1.7 million from Po- 
land, and 1.3 million from France. Altogether, during World 
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War II, up to 13.5 million men, women, and children were 
brought to the Reich and forced to labor. 

With the expansion of the war and the successive oc- 
cupation of a wider territory in Europe, forced laborers were 
displaced from those areas into the Reich, from 1942 onwards 
mainly inhabitants of the occupied Soviet Union. In addition, 
more and more forced labor was deployed within the occu- 
pied territories themselves. Likewise, in countries allied to the 
Reich, specific ethnic groups and other groupings were forced 
to labor. For example, in Bulgaria from 1941 onwards, there 
were Jewish labor battalions as well as Turkish and Greek ones. 
All of them worked particularly for the expansion of an in- 
frastructure essential for the war. In Hungary, in addition to 
the Jews, also Serbs and Romanians were recruited for labor 
battalions. The importance of the Jewish labor battalions for 
Hungary becomes apparent, when it is observed that in Oc- 
tober 1943 more than 112,000 Jews had to labor for the Hun- 
garian army, and in October 1944 approximately 180,000. In 
Vichy-France as well, where from October 1940 there had 
been a special labor service for foreigners, among them many 
Jews who had fled from Germany and Austria and who, in the 
Groupements des Travailleurs Etrangers (GTE), were forced to 
carry out many kinds of labor. Also in Fascist Italy, in Croa- 
tia, Romania, and Slovakia, to a variable extent, people were 
obliged to do forced labor, among them, many Jews. 

In the Reich there were considerable differences con- 
cerning the treatment of forced laborers. Subject to the most 
brutal conditions were the prisoners of concentration camps, 
including their subcamps (Aussenlager). The actual living 
conditions of the other forced laborers depended on the fol- 
lowing factors: 

1) Their ranking according to National Socialist race doc- 
trine: Norwegians and Dutch were regarded as “Aryan” and 
“Germanic” and put on top of the hierarchy. Therefore they 
had to cope with less discrimination. People from the Soviet 
Union (but not people from the still independent Baltic States 
until 1940) were regarded as members of an inferior race and 
therefore were treated most brutally. 

2) Country of origin: While people from the disinte- 
grated states like Poland and Yugoslavia (insofar as Serbs and 
Slovenians were concerned) had no protection from their gov- 
ernments, French, Croatians, and Norwegians could at least 
hope for intervention by their governments, even though they 
were dependent on the Reich. People from allied countries, 
such as Bulgaria and Hungary, had conditions most similar 
to German workers. However, even these could not return 
home freely, at the earliest from 1943 onwards, and were ex- 
posed to discrimination in their German domiciles and their 
workplaces. 

3) The work location: There were great differences de- 
pending on whether a forced laborer was deployed in rural 
areas or in the cities. In the country, surveillance and persecu- 
tion by the Ns authorities were less comprehensive and basic 
food was easier to come by. In the cities not only resources 
essential for survival like foodstuffs and clothing were hard to 
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get, also the oppression machinery was better developed and 
the threat of air raids was much more serious. 

4) The firm: The larger the company and the more im- 
personal the contact between Germans and foreigners be- 
came, the more probable were brutal living and labor con- 
ditions. In big companies, where Germans and foreigners 
hardly interacted at all, bad living and labor conditions were 
more than likely. 

‘There were roughly three phases of forced labor: 

The first phase was the prewar period. Between 1933 and 
1939 forced labor was of marginal importance. It was mainly 
used as a way to oppress political dissidents, and, from 1938 
onwards, for the persecution of German Jews. 

Phase Two began with the German aggression against 
Poland and ended with the turn of the year 1942. At that time, 
forced labor became a mass phenomenon. With the occupa- 
tion of a wider territory many people came under the sway 
of the Ns leaders. Therefore, even in Libya and Tunisia, Jews 
had to work for the German forces (Wehrmacht). At the same 
time, against the European Jews, forced labor was used as an 
element of mass murder. A similar attitude can also be ob- 
served in countries allied to the German Reich. 

With the territorial changes, the Hungarians obtained 
control over parts of Slovakia, Romania, and Yugoslavia, in- 
cluding non-Hungarian parts of the population. In addition, 
forced labor tasks for Hungarian Jews were gradually in- 
creased and intensified. After the occupation of Yugoslavian 
and Greek territories, Bulgaria acted on a similar basis. Here, 
besides the Jews and Turks, forced labor was directed mainly 
against Greeks, not the Macedonian population, as the parts of 
Macedonia occupied in April 1941 (Vardar-Macedonia) were 
seen as an integral part of the state by the Bulgarian leaders, 
the core, of medieval Bulgaria. 

The third and last phase began in 1943 and ended with 
the surrender of the Reich in May 1945. With the change of 
the war situation also the character of forced labor changed 
distinctly. On the one hand, discrimination against East Euro- 
peans with regard to labor laws and social rights were de jure 
gradually toned down. On the other hand, the threat to exis- 
tence, from the security forces of the Ns state, became more 
and more grave. In particular the change in jurisdiction con- 
cerning offenses by forced laborers from the judiciary to the 
Reichssicherheitshauptamt (RSHA) resulted in considerably 
more brutal persecution for even the slightest infraction. The 
RSHA sent many Poles and Soviet citizens (Ostarbeiter) to con- 
centration camps, where most of them were murdered. Dur- 
ing the last months of the war, arbitrary measures increased 
and grew to real mass murder; mainly East Europeans were 
the victims. 


Jews and Forced Labor 

The situation of Jewish forced laborers under German rule 
was different from all other cases. For them, in the occupied 
territories, there was special jurisdiction. At the latest from 
summer 1941 onwards, the National Socialist leaders had only 
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one aim: the murder of all Jews. Accordingly, the phases of 
forced labor that involved Jews differ from the general kind 
of forced labor. For example, judicial reforms, especially for 
the East Europeans, did not concern Jews. Furthermore, cer- 
tain factors did not affect their living conditions: within the 
Reich Jews were not designated to work in agriculture. Some 
of the allied countries, like Bulgaria and Croatia, were not 
interested in saving their Jewish citizens who were living in 
the German sphere of influence, and therefore they exposed 
them to death. 

The German and Austrian Jews were the first to be sys- 
tematically used for forced labor. From December 1938, all 
unemployed Jews and those on welfare were subjected to 
“locked-up labor” (geschlossener Arbeitseinsatz), organized 
by the employment offices. Their employees were instructed 
to put them in separate platoons or camps. All Jews, regard- 
less of their educational background, were employed and re- 
munerated as unskilled workers. In July 1939, already 20,000 
Jews were in labor service working in road construction and 
underground engineering, in the construction of canals, and 
in dam projects, as well as on waste deposit sites. 

After the war had begun, also more and more Jewish 
women were seized for forced labor. From autumn 1940 on- 
wards, all Jewish men and women fit for work were con- 
scripted and forced to work at various jobs, mostly in in- 
dustry. In summer 1941, over 51,000 people were working as 
forced laborers, which represented about 30 per cent of the 
approximately 167,000 Jews still living in the territory of the 
Reich. These had to wear a special armband for identification. 
By January 1943, because of the deportation of many to the 
exterminations camps, their number was reduced to around 
20,000. After the end of the so-called Fabrikaktion, in Feb- 
ruary 1943, another 12,000 were deported, and the remaining 
Jews (mostly “protected” by their intermarriage status) were 
forced to work until the end of the war. In autumn 1944, also 
so-called half-Jews (Mischlinge) had to work in “locked-up 
labor” for the Organisation Todt (oT), and were deployed in 
the Reich or in France. 

In occupied Poland, the so-called Generalgouvernement, 
from October 1939 on, male Jews were on labor duty between 
the age 14 and 60, and later also women. This labor duty, how- 
ever, did not yet lead to universal confinement of Jews in labor 
camps. There were numerous free de facto working relation- 
ships. Unlike the situation in the Reich, ghettos for the Jewish 
population were installed in many Polish cities. Some of the 
Jews detained there had to work outside, others were deployed 
in ghetto workshops. They worked for municipal institutions, 
for the ghetto administration, and for private firms based in 
and around the ghettos. 

Besides the ghettos, a system of FLCs was developed. In 
summer 1942 up to 1.5 million Jews were in detention, and 
about half of them were in forced labor. The FLC were ex- 
panded especially from July 1942 on, after Heinrich *Him- 
miler ordered the annihilation of all Polish Jews by the end of 
the year. Only those who performed forced labor in the arms 
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industry were to be kept alive. These FLCs were run by the ss, 
and therefore the living and internment conditions were com- 
parable to those in concentration camps. But even Jews from 
the FLCs and from the ghettos performing essential war labor 
were deported to the exterminations camps and murdered, or 
brought to concentration camps and forced to work there. The 
conditions were so bad that many Jews died of exhaustion af- 
ter only a few weeks or months, if not selected out as “unfit 
for work” (arbeitsunfaehig) and murdered. 

In the occupied territories of the Soviet Union, after the 
mass shootings in 1941, similar conditions existed. The Jews 
there were put into labor platoons and facilities, forced to 
work, e.g., for the Wehrmacht, and they, as well, were detained 
in ghettos and Fics. Also the majority of these Jews, even if 
engaged in essential war work, were murdered, and only a few 
were deported to concentration camps to further exploit their 
productive capacity. 

The conditions of the Jews doing forced labor in coun- 
tries allied to the Reich varied greatly. The Hungarian Jewish 
labor battalions, especially the ones deployed on the eastern 
front or at mines in Bor, Serbia, as well as the Romanian labor 
battalions doing road and railway construction work and the 
Bulgarian labor battalions that were used for the expansion 
of the infrastructure, some of them also working for the oT, 
had to suffer from horrendous living and internment condi- 
tions similar to those in the concentrations camps of the ss. 
However, the circumstances of Italian Jews, in forced labor 
from 1942 on, were better. In Italy; probably none of the Jews 
died there, whereas in the Hungarian labor battalions tens of 
thousands were killed. 

In spring 1944 the Nazis again changed their policy to- 
ward the Jewish forced laborers. Even though, until then, 
there was no provision made for the deployment of Jewish 
Kz prisoners in the Reich outside the concentration camp 
complex of Auschwitz, now, because of lack of workers, up to 
100,000 Hungarian Jews were selected in Auschwitz for labor 
service in the territory of the Reich. Those Jews had to labor 
almost exclusively in the arms industry and for the construc- 
tion of production facilities underground. Due to the disas- 
trous conditions there and the very hard labor, the death rate 
was enormous. 

After the end of World War 11 forced labor was not taken 
into account by the compensation laws decreed by the Federal 
Republic of Germany between 1953 and 1965. Only the impris- 
onment in ghettos, FLCs, and concentration camps was com- 
pensated, but only for a select circle of survivors. Most of the 
surviving forced laborers originated from Eastern Europe and 
returned to their home countries after the war. They did not 
receive any compensation because West Germany refused to 
made payments into Eastern Bloc countries. 

The German Democratic Republic refused, on principle, 
to pay former East European forced laborers any benefits for 
the crimes of the National Socialists. The New York-based 
*Conference on Jewish Material Claims Against the German 
Nation, between the 1950s and the 1960s, succeeded in getting 
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payments for former forced laborers in a handful of West Ger- 
man firms, such as 1.G. Farbenindustrie, AEG/Telefunken, and 
Siemens. However, the majority of the forced laborers could 
not receive any compensation payments until the creation of 
the “Remembrance, Responsibility and Future” Foundation in 
2000. From the year 2001 on approximately 1.6 million people 
received up to DM15,000 from the Foundation. 
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World War 11 (2003); S.S. Spiliotis, Verantwortung und Rechtsfrieden. 
Die Stiftungsinitiative der deutschen Wirtschaft (2003); H.G. Hockerts 
(ed.), Nach der Verfolgung. Wiedergutmachung nationalsozialistischen 


Unrechts in Deutschland? (2003). 
[Jens Hoppe (24 ed.)] 


FORD, ALEXANDER (1908-1984), Polish film producer. 
Born in Lodz, Ford worked in Palestine in 1933 with a Polish 
unit making a story-documentary, Sabra. His Droga Mlodych 
(“Road of the Young,” 1936), banned in Poland, was exhib- 
ited in Paris. He became the director of Film Polski in 1945. 
He gained recognition for Ulica Graniczna (“Border Street,’ 
Venice gold medal, 1948), which dealt with the Warsaw ghetto. 
Mlodosé Chopina (“Youth of Chopin, 1952), Piaétka z Ulicy 
Barskiej (“Five Boys of Barski Street,’ Cannes Festival Prize, 
1954); and Krzyzacy (“Crusader,’ 1960). Prevented from mak- 
ing a film on Janusz *Korczak, Ford left Poland in 1968 and 
settled in Israel in 1970. 
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FORD, HARRISON, (1942- ), U.S. actor. Born in Chicago, 
Illinois, the son of a Russian Jewish mother and an Irish fa- 
ther, Ford’s first career was as a professional carpenter. Dab- 
bling as a film actor, he was noticed in a small role in George 
Lucas’ American Graffiti (1973). Four years later, Lucas picked 
Ford for the lead role of Han Solo in his mega-blockbuster 
Star Wars, and Ford became an “instant” star. Steven Spiel- 
berg subsequently chose Ford for the leading role in his Indi- 
ana Jones cinematic trilogy. 

Ford’s other films include The Conversation (1974), Heroes 
(1977), Force 10 from Navarone (1978), Hanover Street (1979), 
Apocalypse Now (1979), The Frisco Kid (1979), Star Wars: The 
Empire Strikes Back (1980), Blade Runner (1982), Star Wars: 
Return of the Jedi (1983), Witness (1985), The Mosquito Coast 
(1986), Working Girl (1988), Frantic (1988), Presumed Innocent 
(1990), Regarding Henry (1991), Patriot Games (1992), The Fugi- 
tive (1993), Clear and Present Danger (1994), Sabrina (1995), The 
Devil’s Own (1997), Air Force One (1997), Six Days Seven Nights 
(1998), Random Hearts (1999), What Lies Beneath (2000), K-19: 
The Widowmaker (2002), and Hollywood Homicide (2003). 

In 1986 he was nominated for an Academy Award for 
Best Actor in the dramatic film Witness. In 1996 the U.S. Acad- 
emy of Science Fiction, Fantasy, and Horror Films awarded 
him a Lifetime Achievement Award. In 1998, 1999, and 2000 
he won the People’s Choice Award for Favorite Movie Actor. 
And in 2002, Ford was presented with the Golden Globe’s 
Cecil B. DeMille Award, which honors a performer’s out- 
standing contribution to the entertainment field. In 1997 he 
was chosen by People Magazine as one of the 50 Most Beauti- 
ful People in the World, and in 1998 the magazine dubbed him 
“The Sexiest Man Alive.” Ford is credited with having the high- 
est worldwide box-office grosses of any actor in history. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Jenkins, Harrison Ford: Imperfect 
Hero (1998); B. Duke, Harrison Ford (2004). 


[Jonathan Licht / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


°FOREIRO (Forerius, Forerio), FRANCISCO (1510-1581), 
Portuguese Dominican and Hebrew scholar. Foreiro evinced 
a marked linguistic ability at an early age and was sent to Paris 
to study Greek and Hebrew. He represented King Sebastian of 
Portugal at the Council of Trent, where he was jointly respon- 
sible for preparing the Index librorum prohibitorum (Rome, 
1564). His Latin translation of Isaiah from the Hebrew, Isaiae 
prophetae vetus et nova ex hebraico versio, cum commentario, 
was published in Venice in 1563, and he prepared a Hebrew 
lexicon as well as commentaries to the Prophets, Job, Psalms, 
and the biblical books ascribed to Solomon; all these remained 
unprinted. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Quétif and J. Echard, Scriptores Ordinis 
Praedicatorum, 2 (Paris, 1721), 261f.; Nouvelle Biographie Universelle, 


18 (1858), 170. 
[Raphael Loewe] 


FOREMAN, CARL (1914-1984), U.S. writer, producer, and 
director. Born in Chicago, Foreman saw army service during 
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World War 11, after which he began movie scriptwriting and 
prepared the scenarios for films such as So This Is New York 
(1948), Champion (1949), Home of the Brave (1949), The Clay 
Pigeon (1949), Young Man with a Horn (1950), The Men (1950), 
Cyrano de Bergerac (1950), High Noon (1952), The Sleeping 
Tiger (1954), A Hatful of Rain (1957), and Bridge on the River 
Kwai (1957). Called before a congressional committee during 
the McCarthy era, he declined to testify on whether he was a 
member of the Communist Party on the grounds of the Fifth 
Amendment; in 1956 he himself chose to testify before Con- 
gress, and was given what he described as “a clean bill of po- 
litical health” 

From the early 1950s he lived and worked in London, 
and headed his own production company there. He wrote 
and produced Guns of Navarone (1961); wrote, produced, and 
directed Victors (1963); produced Born Free (1965), MacKen- 
na’s Gold (1969), The Virgin Soldiers (1969), Living Free (1972); 
wrote and produced Young Winston (1972). He served as presi- 
dent of the Writer’s Guild in England (1968), board member 
of the British Film Institute, and honorary president of the 
Screen Writers Guild of Israel (where he conducted a course 
in screenwriting). 

Foreman returned to the U.S. in 1975, where he wrote 
such films as Force 10 from Navarone (1978); EB (1980); and 
When Time Rain Out (1980). In 1958 he was a winner of the 
Academy Award for Best Screenplay Based on Material from 
Another Medium for Bridge on the River Kwai. However, as 
he had been blacklisted at the time and received no screen 
credit, the Oscar was awarded to him posthumously in 1984. 
In his lifetime, Foreman earned five other screenwriting Oscar 
nominations and a Golden Globe nomination. As a producer, 
he was nominated six times for a Laurel Award. 


[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


FOREMAN, MILTON J. (1862-1935), U.S. public official and 
army officer. Foreman was born in Chicago and was admit- 
ted to the bar in 1899. For the next 12 years he served on the 
Chicago City Council and held a number of other municipal 
positions. His interests, however, centered increasingly on his 
career in the Illinois National Guard, in which he first enlisted 
in 1895. Foreman served as a captain in the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, saw action along the Mexican border in 1916, and 
was a colonel with the field artillery in Europe during World 
War 1. After the war he continued to rise in rank, retiring as 
lieutenant general in 1931. A prominent figure in the found- 
ing of the American Legion in 1919, Foreman was chairman 
of its first executive committee and later served as its national 
commander. 


FORGERIES. Since the essential characteristic of a forgery is 
its intent to deceive, the pseudo-epigraphical literature, which 
consists of religious admonitions and prophecies ascribed to 
the biblical patriarchs in order to give them greater spiritual 
force (and similar writings found among the *Dead Sea Scrolls 
of the same period), are not in this category. There has been 
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much controversy over the midrashic christological excerpts 
included by Raymond *Martini (13' century) in his Pugio 
Fidei: S. *Lieberman maintains that they derive from originals 
now lost; Y. *Baer, that they are fabrications. In the course of 
the scholarly discussions that followed the archaeological dis- 
coveries of the 19th and 20 centuries, many of them, e.g., the 
*Moabite Stone and the Dead Sea Scrolls, were denounced by 
some skeptics as forgeries. In 1883 M.W. Shapira attempted 
to sell to the British Museum for a fabulous sum certain He- 
brew manuscript fragments of the Bible, purportedly from an 
ancient scroll of the book of Deuteronomy of the 9‘ or 10 
century B.c.E. He was denounced at the time as a forger, but 
since the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls, some scholars 
have maintained that they may not have been forgeries. How- 
ever, much material that passed through Shapira’s hands as a 
dealer was certainly fabricated or altered. The Karaite scholar 
Abraham *Firkovich (1785-1874), in his attempts to prove the 
antiquity of the Karaites and, in particular, their settlement in 
the Crimea, published a number of obviously forged tomb- 
stone inscriptions and manuscript colophons. In addition, in 
view of his sectarian enthusiasm, a certain suspicion may be 
entertained about the details in any of the codices that passed 
through his hands (as also in the case of Shapira). At the first 
rumblings of the Reform movement in Judaism, Saul *Berlin 
(1740-1794), the brilliant son of Hirschel *Levin and rabbi of 
Berlin, produced a collection, Besamim Rosh (1793), purport- 
ing to be responsa by the medieval scholar R. Asher of Toledo, 
which ostensibly favored the new tendencies; when this was 
discovered, Berlin was driven into retirement (see R. Margo- 
liot, in: Aresheth, 1 (1959), 424-5, no. 1737). In 1907-1909 S.J. 
*Friedlander published a substantial part of the fifth order of 
the Jerusalem Talmud from a Spanish manuscript dated 1212, 
which he claimed to have discovered in Turkey. It was, how- 
ever, no more than a mosaic of passages from other parts of 
the Talmud, and after some initial excitement the work was 
dismissed as a fabrication. 

Eliakim *Carmoly (1802-1875), rabbi of Brussels, pub- 
lished in profusion documents which he claimed to have in 
his rich library, but since some of them were obvious fabrica- 
tions and some “improved,” he undermined all confidence in 
what might have been genuine. B.H. *Auerbach’s (1808-1872) 
edition of the Sefer ha-Eshkol (1868-69) by Abraham of Nar- 
bonne was also subjected to attack as a forgery. L. *Gold- 
schmidt (1871-1950) admitted that in his youth he forged the 
book Baraita de-Maaseh Bereshit (cf. E.S. Rimalt, in: Aresheth, 
1 (1959), 484-5). On the other hand, Goldschmidt leveled 
accusations of forgery against collectors of Hebrew printed 
books who made them appear as if they were incunabula (cf. 
L. Goldschmidt, Hebrew Incunables (1948)). H. Lieberman (b. 
1892), the bibliographer, also deals with forged title pages (Ks, 
31 (1955/56) 397-8). G. *Scholem and his students discovered 
a number of forgeries in kabbalistic literature. In recent years 
with the increase in collectors of Jewish ritual art, very large 
numbers of forgeries in this sphere have been placed on the 
market, many of them very ingenious. Among the favorite 
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methods are the appending of purportedly old inscriptions 
to modern objects, or the skillful adaptation of secular bric- 
a-brac to ostensibly Jewish purposes. Forged shekels (some 
of them bearing modern Hebrew lettering!) have been in cir- 
culation since the Renaissance period, having a special senti- 

mental appeal to both Jews and Christians. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Roth, in: Commentary, 43 (1967), 84-86. 
[Cecil Roth] 


FORGERY. Forgery of documents is not, either in biblical or 
in talmudic law, a criminal offense: it may be an instrument 
for the perpetration of *fraud and come within the general 
prohibition of fraudulent acts (Lev. 19:35; Deut. 25:13-16) or 
fraudulent words (Lev. 25:14). Nevertheless, it is a recognized 
evil which the law is called upon to prevent, and there are 
detailed provisions in the Talmud for the making of legally 
binding documents in such a manner that they cannot be 
forged: thus, documents must be written on and with ma- 
terial that cannot be effaced (Git. 19a et al.) and is enduring 
(Git. 22b, 23a); precautions must be taken that no space be left 
between the text of the document and the signatures, so that 
nothing could be inserted after signing (BB 162-7). The rule 
evolved that a document (*Shetar) was valid only if executed 
in the manner of unforgeable bills (Ke-Tikkun Shitrei Yisrael 
she-Einan Yekholin le-Hizdayyef) to which nothing could be 
added and from which nothing could be erased (Maim. Yad, 
Malveh ve-Loveh 27:1). 

Where a document appeared on the face of it to have 
been tampered with or added to, so that a suspicion of forg- 
ery arose in the eyes of the court, recourse was had to com- 
pulsory measures in order to induce the plaintiff to confess 
that he was suing on a false document (BB 167a). It is not clear 
what these compulsory measures were: literally translated, the 
reports say that the plaintiff was “bound, and then admitted 
the document to be false” (the word used for “binding” is the 
same as that used for the binding of a person to be flogged 
(cf. Mak. 3:12), as distinguished from and preliminary to the 
*flogging itself (Mak. 3:13); or for the functions of non-judicial 
officers attached to the courts, who “bind and flog people on 
orders of the court”; Rashi to Deut. 1:15). The binding (koftin) 
was later interpreted to mean compelling (kofin; Meir ha-Levi 
Abulafia, quoted in Beit Yosef, HM 42 n. 3-5), and the compul- 
sion was authorized to be carried out by floggings (Tur and 
Sh. Ar., HM 42:3). It is, however, to be noted that these flog- 
gings — or any other compulsory measures - were not sanc- 
tions or punishments imposed for forging the documents, but 
only means to extort confessions of forgery: when a forgery 
was admitted or proved, the only sanction was that the claim 
based upon any such forged document was dismissed. It was 
only in much later times that forgers were punished by the 
courts, or more often - presumably because of the private 
law character of forgery in Jewish law - delivered for trial 
and punishment to the gentile courts (Assaf in bibliography, 
nos. 16, 112, 144). Even the notion that forgers of documents 
could be disqualified on that account from testifying or tak- 
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ing an oath was dismissed as unwarranted (Hatam Sofer, HM 
39; Pithei Teshuvah, HM 34:7, N. 17). 

In order to have a claim based on a document dismissed, 
it was not always necessary to prove that it was false - in cer- 
tain circumstances it sufficed that it was reputed to be false 
(Ket. 36b; Maim. Yad, Edut 22:5). On the other hand, even the 
admitted forgery of a document would not necessarily viti- 
ate a claim, as where a true document had been in existence 
and lost (BB 32b; Yad, Toen ve-Nitan 15:9). A man ought not 
to lend out his seal, so as not to tempt others to use it without 
his authority (BM 27); Yev. 120b); his seal appearing (e.g., on 
a barrel of wine), it is presumed not to have been tampered 
with (Av. Zar. 69b). In the State of Israel, the Criminal Law 
Amendment (Offenses of Fraud, Extraction and Exploita- 
tion) Law 5723 — 1963 replaced the Criminal Code Ordinance 
1936 mitigating the previous penalties for forgery (other than 


forgery of bank notes). 
[Haim Hermann Cohn] 


The offence of forgery was included in the Penal Code, 5737- 
1977. Sections 421-418 impose punishments of imprisonment 
for the forgery of documents or intentional use of a forged 
document. The law allows the imposition of severe punish- 
ments on a public servant who forges a document related to 
the area of his public responsibility for the purposes of ob- 
taining a benefit; the offence of forgery includes the forgery 
of coins, deeds and stamps, and the forgery of documents for 
the purposes of stealing a car. 
[Menachem Elon (2° ed.)] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Bloch, Das mosaisch-talmudische Po- 
lizeirecht (1879), 39, no. 20; Gulak, Yesodei, 2 (1922), 134-6; 4 (1922), 
165-7; S. Assaf, Ha-Onshin Aharei Hatimat ha-Talmud (1922), pas- 
sim; A. Gulak, Urkundenwesen im Talmud (1935), passim. ADD BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: Elon, Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri (1988), 1, 642; Idem, Jewish 
Law (1994), 11, 795. 


FORGIVENESS, the act of absolving or pardoning; the state 
of being pardoned. 


In the Bible 

The biblical concept of forgiveness presumes, in its oldest 
strata, that sin is a malefic force that adheres to the sinner and 
that forgiveness is the divine means for removing it. This is 
demonstrated by the vocabulary of forgiveness which, in the 
main, stems from the cultic terminology of cleansing, e.g., 
tiher (“purify”; Jer. 33:8); mahah (“wipe”; lsa. 43:25); kibbes, 
rahaz (“wash’; Isa. 1:16; Ps. 51:4, 9); kipper (““purge”; Ezek. 
16:63; Ps. 78:38). Even the most common verb for forgiveness, 
salah, probably derives from the Mesopotamian cult where it 
connotes sprinkling in purification rites. More significantly, 
the most prominent epithet of God in His role of forgiver is 
nose’ ‘avon/ het/ pesha‘ (lit. he who “lifts off sin’; e.g., Ex. 34:7; 
Num. 14:18; Hos. 14:3; Micah 7:18; Ps. 32:5). 

In the religion of ancient Israel, in contrast to that of its 
neighbors, rituals are not inherently efficacious. This point is 
underscored by the sacrificial formula of forgiveness. Whereas 
the required ritual is carried out by the priest, its desired end, 
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forgiveness, is granted solely by God, e.g., “the priest shall 
make atonement for him for his sin and he shall be forgiven,’ 
ie., by God (Lev. 4:26, and passim). Another limitation placed 
upon sacrificial means of obtaining forgiveness is that it can 
only apply to inadvertent errors (Num. 15:22-29). Blatant con- 
tempt of God cannot be expiated by sacrifice (Num. 15:30-31; 
1 Sam. 3:14) or any other means (Ex. 23:21; Josh. 24:19). More- 
over, contrition and compassion are indispensable coefficients 
of all rituals of forgiveness, whether they be expiatory sacri- 
fices (Lev. 5:5-6; 16:21; Num. 5:6-7) or litanies for fasting (Joel 
2112-14; I Sam. 7:5-6). 

Indeed, man’s involvement both in conscience and deed 
is a sine qua non for securing divine forgiveness. It is not 
enough to hope and pray for pardon: man must humble 
himself, acknowledge his wrong, and resolve to depart from 
sin (e.g., David, 11 Sam. 12:13ff.; Ahab, 1 Kings 21:27-29). The 
psalms provide ample evidence that penitence and confession 
are integral components of all prayers for forgiveness (Ps. 32:5; 
38:19; 41:5; Lam. 3:40ff.). The many synonyms for contrition 
testify to its primacy in the human effort to restore the de- 
sired relationship with God, e.g., seek the Lord (11 Sam. 12:16; 
21:1), search for Him (Amos 5:4), humble oneself before Him 
(Lev. 26:41), direct the heart to Him (1 Sam. 7:3), and lay to 
heart (11 Kings 22:19). The rituals of penitence, such as weep- 
ing, fasting, rending clothes, and donning sackcloth and ashes 
(11 Sam. 12:16; Joel 1:13; Ezra 9:3ff; 10:1, 6), are unqualifiedly 
condemned by the prophets if they do not correspond with, 
and give expression to the involvement of the heart (Isa, 1:10 ff.; 
29:13; Hos. 7:14; Joel 2:13). 

At the same time, inner contrition must be followed by 
outward acts; remorse must be translated into deeds. Two 
substages are involved in this process: first, the negative one 
of ceasing to do evil (Isa. 33:15; Ps. 15; 24:4) and then, the posi- 
tive step of doing good (Isa. 1:17; 58:5ff.; Jer. 7:3; 26:13; Amos 
5:14-15; Ps. 34:15-16; 37:27). Again, the richness of the biblical 
language used to describe man’s active role in the process tes- 
tifies to its centrality, e.g., incline the heart to the Lord (Josh. 
24:23), make oneself a new heart (Ezek. 18:31), circumcise the 
heart (Jer. 4:4), wash the heart (Jer. 4:14), and break one’s fal- 
low ground (Hos. 10:) However, all these expressions are sub- 
sumed and summarized by one verb which dominates the 
penitential literature of the Bible, 11 (shuv, shwv; “to turn; to 
return’) which develops ultimately into the rabbinic doctrine 
of teshuvah (“repentance”). This doctrine implies that man has 
been endowed by God with the power of “turning.” He can 
turn from evil to the good, and the very act of turning will 
activate God’s concern and lead to forgiveness. 

What is the source of the biblical optimism that man’s 
turning will generate divine movement to pardon him? This 
confidence resides in a number of assumptions concerning 
the nature of God, as presumed by the unique relationship 
between God and Israel, the bond of the *covenant. Covenant 
implies mutuality of obligation, that Israel’s fidelity to God’s 
demands will be matched by God’s response to Israel’s needs, 
particularly in his attitude of forgiveness (e.g., 11 Sam. 24:14, 
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17; cf. Ps. 25:10-11; 80; 103:17-18; 106:45). That is why in the 
wilderness traditions, Moses can continue to plead with God 
despite the lapses of his people, because of his certainty that 
God's forgiveness is a constant of his nature (Num. 14:18-20; 
Ex. 32:11ff; 34:6ff,). Again, the profusion of idioms express- 
ing divine forgiveness (in addition to the cultic expressions, 
mentioned above), e.g., overlook sin (Micah 7:18), not reckon 
it (Ps. 32:2), not remember it (Ps. 25:7), hide his face from it 
(Ps. 51:11), suppress it, remove it (Ps. 103:12), throw it behind 
his back (Isa. 38:17) or into the sea (Micah 7:19), points to the 
centrality of this concept. 

Another covenant image which invokes God’s attitude of 
forgiveness is his role of Father and Shepherd. A father’s love 
for his children (Ex. 4:22; Num. 11:12; Deut. 32:6, 19; lsa. 64:7) 
can lead them to hope that their sins will be forgiven (Jer. 3:19; 
31:19; Hos. 11:1ff.). Furthermore, this parental relationship 
shows that Israel's suffering is not inflicted as retribution for 
their sins but as corrective discipline - “afflictions of love” so 
that Israel may correct its way (Deut. 8:5; Prov. 3:12). 

Another component of the covenant is that God will ac- 
cept the mediation of an intercessor. He is not bound to com- 
ply - in contradistinction to the coercive claims of the pagan 
magician — for God will reject even the mediation of the most 
righteous when Israel’s sins have exceeded the limit of His for- 
bearance (Jer. 15:1; Ezek. 14:13-20). Intercession is, first and 
foremost, the function of Israel’s prophets. Indeed, the only 
time Abraham is called a prophet is at the precise moment 
when his intercessory powers are invoked (Gen. 20:7). Moses’ 
main concern, to judge by the narratives of the Exodus and 
the wandering in the wilderness, is to intervene on behalf of 
others (e.g., Ex. 9:27ff.; 10:16 ff; 34:8-9; Num. 12:11ff; 21:7 ff; 
Deut. 9:16-10:10; Jer. 15:1). The psalmist singles this out in his 
eulogy of Moses: “He (God) said He would have destroyed 
them, had not Moses, the chosen one, stood in the breach be- 
fore Him” (Ps. 106:23). To “stand in the breach” is for Ezekiel 
the main function of the prophet (Ezek. 13:5; 22:30). 

An equally significant concomitant of God’s covenant is 
His promise to the forefathers that the people of Israel) will 
exist forever and that they will be in eternal possession of Erez 
Israel. This aspect of the covenant is constantly invoked in 
pleas for forgiveness (Ex. 2:24; 3:6; 15-16; 4:5; 6:3-5; Lev. 26:42; 
Deut. 4:31, 37; 7:8, 12; 8:185 9:5, 27; 13:18; 29:12; Josh. 18:3; 21:44; 
1 Kings 18:36 ff.; 11 Kings 13:23; Isa. 41:8; 51:2; Micah 7:20; Ps. 
105:9; Neh. 9:7; 11 Chron. 30:6). 

This promise to the forefathers bears a final corollary. 
Because of the covenant, God’s honor is at stake in the world. 
Israel’s woes will not be comprehended by the nations as di- 
vine punishment for its covenant violations but as God’s in- 
ability to fulfill His covenant obligations. This argument fea- 
tures prominently in Moses’ intercession (Ex. 32:12; Num. 
14:13-16) and is mentioned repeatedly in subsequent prayers 
for Israel’s pardon (Josh. 7:9; Ps. 74:10, 18; 83:3, 19; 92:9-10; 
109:27; 143:11-12). Conversely, the argument continues, it is 
important for God to redeem Israel for the glorification and 
sanctification of His name throughout the world (Ps. 79:6; 
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102:16; 115:1; 138:3—5) even if Israel itself is undeserving of for- 
giveness (Isa. 48:9-11; Ezek. 36:22 ff.). 

See also *Repentance. 

[Jacob Milgrom] 
In Talmud and Jewish Thought 
DIVINE FORGIVENESS. The theme of God's forgiveness for 
mans sins is recurrent in talmudic and midrashic literature 
and reappears in later rabbinic writings and the synagogue 
liturgy. Its main theological purport is to counterbalance, 
and indeed outweigh, the strongly entrenched rabbinic belief 
in the inevitable punishment of sin. The rabbinic outlook on 
the subject may be most simply expressed as “God is just”; 
He rewards the righteous and punishes the wicked (Principle 
number 11 of Maimonides’ 13 principles of the Jewish faith). 
Only the unrepentant sinner incurs His wrath; the sinner who 
repents is always forgiven. Thus the Talmud states, “He who 
sins and regrets his act is at once forgiven” (Hag. 5a; Ber. 12b) 
and the Midrash states, “Says the Holy One, even if they [your 
sins] should reach to Heaven, if you repent I will forgive” (Pes. 
Rab. 44:185a; see Yal. Ps. 835). The Tosefta even gives a statis- 
tical figure to the matter, basing itself on Exodus 34:6-7, and 
says that God’s quality of forgiveness is five hundred fold that 
of His wrath (Tosef., Sot 4:1). 

The idea is more picturesquely expressed in the talmu- 
dic image of God praying to Himself that His mercy should 
prevail over His anger and that He should deal with His chil- 
dren “li-fenim mi-shurat ha-din,” i.e., that He should forgive 
them even though strict justice would demand their punish- 
ment (Ber. 7a). The whole of Jewish thought on the subject 
stems from the forgiving character of God depicted in the 13 
Divine attributes as revealed to Moses (Ex. 34:6—7). The rab- 
binic mind embroiders the fundamental biblical idea in a 
homiletic way, thus giving encouragement and hope to the 
sinner who would turn to God but is troubled by the burden 
of his past deeds. The liturgy of the *Day of Atonement, and 
indeed its very role, bear eminent testimony to the central 
role that the idea of God’s forgiveness plays within Jewish re- 
ligious practice. 

Maimonides formulates the breadth of the Jewish atti- 
tude on Divine forgiveness thus: “Even if a man has sinned his 
whole life and repents on the day of his death, all his sins are 
forgiven him” (Yad, Teshuvah 2:1). Though this forgiveness is 
always ultimately forthcoming, for various categories of sin 
it only comes into effect when the Day of Atonement, or the 
sinner’s death, or both have finalized the atonement (Yoma 
85bff.; Yad, loc. cit., 1:4). 

In later rabbinic literature, ideas about God’s forgiveness 
are variations on the original theme outlined above, though 
now and again, the emphasis is changed. In hasidic writings, 
for example, where the dominant notion of God is that of a 
merciful father, there is a tendency to overstress His quality of 
forgiveness at the expense of His quality of justice. Nahman 
of Bratslav, one of the early hasidic leaders, writes: “There is 
no sin that will not be forgiven by sincere repentance. Every 
saying to the contrary in the Talmud and the Zohar is not to 
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be understood literally” (Likkutei Ezot ha-Shalem (1913), 119). 
R. Nahman is adverting here to certain categories of sinners 
who, it is claimed, will never be forgiven because of the nature 
of their crimes, however genuine their repentance. Among 
those said to be excluded from God’s grace are those whose 
sins involved a desecration of God’s name or caused an evil 
repute to fall on their fellow, or even those who indulged in 
evil language in general (TJ, BK 8:10, 6c; ARN’ 39, 116; Zohar, 
Num. 16la). But R. Nahman’s interpretation is according to the 
tradition that no sinner was ever absolutely excluded from the 
sphere of God’s forgiveness (see Yad, Teshuvah, 1:4; RH 18a; S. 
Schechter, Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology, ch. 18 and refer- 
ences cited). The intention of those texts that do seem to ex- 
clude certain classes of sinner can be interpreted as a way of 
emphasizing the gravity of the sins involved. 

There are two further general points. Rabbinic literature 
is on the whole concerned with God’s forgiveness for the in- 
dividual sinner, rather than for Israel as a nation (the latter is 
more characteristic of the prophetic ethos than the rabbinic, 
for during most of the creative period of rabbinic thought, 
Israel had ceased to exist as a cohesive national entity). For- 
giveness is always and only consequent on repentance (the 
idea of an arbitrary grace is almost totally absent; but see 
Ber. 7a on Ex. 33:19). Similarly the doctrine of the merit of 
the fathers, zekhut avot, was given an ethical interpretation 
(Sanh. 27b.). 

The place of a forgiving God within the Jewish Weltan- 
schauung has been of interest in modern times and is dis- 
cussed by both Jewish and Christian scholars. The immediate 
causes of this interest were partly a desire to uncover the rab- 
binic roots of New Testament theology and partly an attempt 
to rectify the widespread but distorted image of the Jewish 
conception of God, according to which the Jewish God was 
seen as a legalistic and strict overlord who rewards and pun- 
ishes according to man’s deeds, and the Jew was thus thought 
to inhabit a somber religious world devoid of Divine compas- 
sion. A more thorough acquaintance with the sources shows 
how wrong such a picture was. 


HUMAN FORGIVENESS. God's forgiveness, however exten- 
sive, only encompasses those sins which man commits directly 
against Him, “bein adam la-Makom”; those in which an injury 
is caused to one’s fellow man, “bein adam le-havero” are not 
forgiven until the injured party has himself forgiven the per- 
petrator. Hence the custom of seeking forgiveness from those 
one may have wronged on the eve of the Day of Atonement, 
without which proper atonement cannot be made (Yoma 8:9, 
basing itself on Lev. 16:30 “... all your sins before the Lord,’ 
ie., and not to man; Yad, loc. cit., 2:9; Sh. Ar., OH, 605:1; see 
also RH 17); Sifra, Aharei Mot, Perek 8). 

The law regarding physical injury, for example, is explicit 
in that even after the various compensatory payments have 
been made, the inflicter of the damage must seek the forgive- 
ness of the injured party for the suffering caused (BK 92a; Yad, 
Hovel u-Mazzik 5:9; Sh. Ar., HM, 422). Not only must he who 
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sins against his fellow seek forgiveness from him, but the one 
sinned against is duty bound to forgive. “Man should be pli- 
ant as a reed, not hard like the cedar” in granting forgiveness 
(Taan. 20a). As the Talmud puts it: “All who act mercifully 
(i.e., forgivingly) toward their fellow creatures will be treated 
mercifully by Heaven, and all who do not act mercifully to- 
ward their fellow creatures will not be treated mercifully by 
Heaven” (Shab. 151b; see also RH, 17a; Meg. 28a). If the injured 
party refuses to forgive even when the sinner has come before 
him three times in the presence of others and asked for for- 
giveness, then he is in turn deemed to have sinned (see Tanh. 
Hukkat 19). He is called akhzari (“cruel”). The unforgiving 
man is not of the seed of Abraham (Bez. 32b), since one of 
the distinguishing marks of all of Abraham's descendants is 
that they are forgiving. The quality of forgiveness was one of 
the gifts God bestowed on Abraham and his seed (Yer. 79a; 
Num. R. 8:4; Yad, Teshuvah 2:10). 

The rabbis go even further in the ethical demands made 
upon the injured party, for not only must he be ready to for- 
give his injurer, he should also pray that God forgive the sin- 
ner before he has come to beg forgiveness (Yad, loc. cit.; Tosef., 
BK 9:29; Sefer Hasidim ed. by R. Margalioth 1957, 267 no. 360). 
This demand is based on the example of Abraham, who prayed 
to God to forgive Abimelech (Gen. 20:17). The reasons the in- 
jured party should be ready to forgive the injurer are mixed. 
On the one hand is the self-regarding consideration, already 
mentioned, that forgiveness to one’s fellow wins forgiveness 
from Heaven. As Philo states: “If you ask pardon for your sins, 
do you also forgive those who have trespassed against you? For 
remission is granted for remission” (ed. by Mangey, 2 (1742), 
670; see also Yoma 23a). On the other hand there is the purer 
motive of imitatio dei. Just as it is in the nature of God to be 
merciful to His creatures, so man in attempting to imitate 
the ways of God should be forgiving toward those who have 
injured him (Shab. 133b; see Lev. 19:2). R. Nahman combines 
both motives when he says: “Imitate God by being compas- 
sionate and forgiving. He will in turn have compassion on you, 
and pardon your offenses” (op. cit. 81-91). 

[Alan Unterman] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: IN THE BIBLE: C.R. Smith, The Biblical 
Doctrine of Sin (1953); E.E. Sutcliffe, Providence and Suffering in the 
Old and New Testaments (1955); W.L. Holladay, The Root sibh in the 
Old Testament (1958); W. Eichrodt, Theology of the Old Testament, 2 
(1967), 380-495; J. Milgrom, in: JQR, 58 (1967), 115-25. IN TALMUD 
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293ff.; R.T. Herford, Talmud and Apocrypha (1933), 157-61; E.E. Ur- 
bach, Hazal. Pirkei Emunot ve-De ‘ot (1969), 396ff.; K. Kohler; Jewish 
Theology (1918), 112-7, 246-55; C.G. Montefiore and R. Loewe (eds.), 
A Rabbinic Anthology (1938), 460-469. 


FORLI, city in N. central Italy. The philosopher *Hillel b. Sam- 
uel of Verona wrote his Tagmulei ha-Nefesh there about 1280. 
By the 14‘ century a number of Jewish loan bankers were es- 
tablished in the city and in 1373 Bonaventura Consiglio and a 
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partner lent 8,000 ducats to Amadeo, count of Savoy, on the 
security of his crown and other valuables. Representatives of 
the communities of central and northern Italy met in Forli 
in 1418 to discuss the raising of a fund for self-defense; they 
also passed a series of sumptuary regulations to limit shows 
of luxury and extravagance. Their action was probably deci- 
sive in obtaining the protection of Pope *Martin V, which he 
extended in the bull of Jan. 31, 1419. From the late 14» and 
through the 15‘ century several Jewish physicians lived in 
Forli and a number of Hebrew manuscripts were copied there. 
In 1488 anti-Jewish disorders broke out: the Jewish loan banks 
were sacked and the loan bankers were forced to leave the city. 
Subsequently, however, their activities were resumed. At the 
beginning of the 16» century the papal government assumed 
the administration of the city, and in 1569 the community in 
Forli ceased to exist with the expulsion of the Jews from the 
towns of the Papal States, though some craftsmen also lived 
there during the 16 and 17* centuries. A Jewish presence in 
the area of Romagna, and also in Forli, is documented from 
the Napoleonic era. In 1938, 15 families in Forli and 98 people 
in the entire province were considered Jewish. During the 
Nazi occupation, from 1943 until the liberation of November 
13, 1944, a concentration camp operated in Forli, where the 
majority of prisoners were Jews from the area or from Rome. 
In September 1944 the Nazis massacred 33 people at the air- 
port of Forli, including 19 Jews. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Garzanti, in: Romagna, 5 (1908), 266-79; 
Roth, Italy, index; Milano, Italia, index; Milano, Bibliotheca, index; 
Finkelstein, Middle Ages, 281ff. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Cara- 


vita, Ebrei in Romagna: 1938-1945: dalle leggi razziali allo sterminio 
(1991); L. Picciotto, II libro della memoria: gli ebrei deportati dall’Ttalia, 


1943-1945 (2001). 
[Attilio Milano / Federica Francesconi (2"4 ed.)] 


FORMAN, MILOS (1932-_), Czech-American film director. 
Forman’s early years were spent in a town near Prague, where 
his father was a teacher. Both his parents, including his non- 
Jewish mother, were murdered in Auschwitz. In 1963 he made 
Black Peter, in 1964, Loves of a Blonde, a film distributed and 
internationally acclaimed. The Fireman’ Ball (1968), a wry 
treatment of Czech bureaucracy, effected its own irony when 
it caused 40,000 fireman to quit after Novotny released the 
film. All were appeased when Forman offered his own criti- 
cal interpretation (a parody in itself) of the film as broad alle- 
gory. Forman moved to Hollywood in 1970 and subsequently 
directed such films as Taking Off (1971), One Flew over the 
Cuckoo’s Nest (1975), which was only the second film in cinema 
history to win all five major Academy Awards, Hair (1979), 
Ragtime (1981), Amadeus (1984), which again won Forman 
Oscars for Best Picture and Best Director, and Valmont (1989). 
Later films include The People vs. Larry Flynt (1996) and Man 


outhie Mon (1599): [Jonathan Licht] 


FORMAN, PHILLIP (1895-1978), U.S. judge. Born in New 
York City, Forman was admitted to the bar in 1917. He at- 
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tended the Temple University School of Law, where he re- 
ceived his LL.B. in 1919. During World War 1 he served in the 
United States Navy (1917-19). He had a private law practice 
in Trenton, New Jersey. In 1923 he was appointed assistant 
US. attorney for the southern district of New Jersey, and in 
1928 district attorney. Forman became a district court judge 
in 1932, and in 1951 chief judge. Subsequently, in 1959, he was 
elevated to the U.S. Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit. He 
assumed senior status in 1961 and served in that capacity until 
his death. 

Active in Jewish affairs, Forman was a founder of the 
Jewish Federation of Trenton, New Jersey, and a prominent 
figure in the *American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, 
the *Jewish Welfare Board, and the *American Jewish Com- 
mittee. He was also a member of the American Judicature 
Society and the American Legion. In 1940 Forman had the 
distinction of presenting Albert Einstein with his certificate 
of American citizenship. 

[Morris M. Schnitzer / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


FORM AND MATTER (Heb. 17733, zurah, and 1197, homer), 
according to Aristotle, the two constituents of every physical 
substance, form being that which makes the substance what 
it is, and matter being the substratum underlying the form. 
In substantial change the form is that which is changed, while 
the matter remains constant throughout the change. Matter 
is defined by Aristotle as “that which in itself is not a this,” 
form, as “that which is precisely in virtue of which a thing is 
called a this” (De Anima 2:1). Insofar as form makes the object 
what it is, it is equated with actuality, while matter is equated 
with potentiality. Insofar as form determines the nature of a 
substance it is likened to the species, while matter is likened 
to the genus. 

*Plotinus, the first of the neoplatonists, accepting the Ar- 
istotelian notion of form as species and matter as genus, main- 
tained that immaterial substances, since they can be defined 
in terms of genus and species, are also composed of matter 
and form. There exists, he maintained, a spiritual matter out 
of which incorporeal substances are formed. Only God is not 
composed of matter and form. 

Among Jewish philosophers those who tended toward 
Aristotelianism generally followed the Aristotelian notion 
of form and matter, while those who tended towards neopla- 
tonism, followed the Plotinian notion. 

Solomon ibn *Gabirol devoted his major work, Mekor 
Hayyim (Fons Vitae), to a discussion of form and matter. He 
accepted the view that form and matter are constituent ele- 
ments of corporeal and incorporeal beings alike. However, 
while Plotinus believed that there exist two types of matter, 
spiritual and corporeal, Gabirol held that matter is in itself 
incorporeal, and is common to corporeal and incorporeal 
substances. Gabirol, regarding form and matter as more than 
just the component parts of individual substances, saw them 
as cosmic forces - the two primary elements, which consti- 
tute intelligence, the highest of the emanated substances. Ibn 
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Gabirol is not clear concerning the origin of matter and form. 
At times he holds that matter emanates from God, and form, 
from an intermediary being, known as the divine will, while 
at other times he holds that both form and matter emanate 
from the divine will. 

Joseph ibn *Zaddik, while he generally follows Aristotle 
in his natural philosophy, differs from Aristotle in his defini- 
tion of matter and form. Matter, since it bears the form, is, 
for Ibn Zaddik, the one real substance, while form, insofar as 
it inheres in something else, has the same status as accidents 
(Olam Katan 1:2). For Aristotle, matter is that “which in itself 
is not a this” 

Abraham *ibn Daud, the first of the Jewish Aristote- 
lians, in his discussion of the concepts of form and matter, 
presents the example of a golden scepter, which is changed 
into a golden coin, then into a ring, and finally into a nose 
ring. He points out that gold is the matter underlying all 
these objects, while the scepter, the coin, the ring, and the 
nose ring are different forms that are imposed on the same 
matter. He deduces the existence of first matter and form from 
the reciprocal transmutation of the four basic elements. 
Having shown how the various elements are changed into 
one another he writes: “We thus know by observation that 
these elements are changed into one another... But it is in- 
conceivable that the form, after passing away, should become 
the recipient... Hence we infer that they have a common 
underlying matter, which matter we call first matter” (Emu- 
nah Ramah 1:2). First matter is not in itself the matter out of 
which the four elements are formed, but rather first mat- 
ter conjoined with the corporeal form. Maimonides, fol- 
lowing Aristotle, maintains that “every physical body is 
necessarily composed of two things,... form and matter...” 
(Guide 2, intr., prop. 22). He maintains, further, that all 
privation and destruction of physical objects results from 
matter and not from form: “All bodies subject to generation 
and corruption are attained by corruption only because of 
their matter” (3:8; see also, 1:17). In the case of man, body is 
the matter and soul, form. It is the body, therefore, which is 
subject to destruction, and only the soul, which can attain 
immortality. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Husik, Philosophy, index, s.v. matter; Gutt- 
mann, Philosophies, index; H.A. Wolfson, Crescas’ Critique of Aristo- 
tle (1929), index; idem, in: JQR, 38 (1947/48), 47-61; idem, in: Proceed- 
ings of the Sixth International Congress of Philosophy (1926), 602-7; 
A. Altmann and S. Stern, Isaac Israeli (1958), 159-64. 


[Alfred L. Ivry] 


FORMIGGINI, ANGELO FORTUNATO (1878-1938), 
Italian publisher, editor, and writer. He was born in Modena, 
where his family had been court jewelers for generations and 
maintained their private synagogue. He was a publisher first in 
Modena (1908-11) and then in Genoa (1911-15) and Bologna; 
in 1916 he moved to Rome, where he won prominence for his 
innovations in publishing and the quality of his books. 
Among his noteworthy publications the most impor- 
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tant are Classici del ridere, a series of 106 volumes published 
from 1913 to 1938, including the best works of humorists 
from all countries (i-e., Giovanni Boccaccio, Francois Ra- 
belais, Voltaire, Honoré de Balzac, Jonathan Swift, William 
Thackeray, Shalom Aleichem), and Profili, a series of 129 
numbers, published from 1909 to 1937, which included brief 
essays on contemporary authors. Besides editing Chi é, dizion- 
ario degli Italiani doggi, the Italian Who’s Who (first edition 
1929-30), a dictionary of contemporary Italians, Formiggini 
served as managing editor of L'talia che scrive, a monthly 
review of Italian literary and artistic activities, bibliography, 
and intellectual debate. In 1923 he published in the Clas- 
sici del Ridere his La ficozza filosofica sul Fascismo e la Mar- 
cia sulla Leonardo, an ironic study of contemporary society 
and a defense of himself against the intellectual luminary 
Giovanni Gentile. 

Between 1919 and 1921 he founded the Italian Institute 
for Cultural Propaganda Abroad and in 1929 he planned and 
organized the World Congress of Libraries and Bibliogra- 
phy. When the antisemitic laws of 1938 were promulgated, he 
committed suicide by jumping off the tower of Ghirlandina 
in Modena as an act of extreme protest and rebellion. His 
spiritual testament Parole in liberta was published posthu- 
mously (1945). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Balsamo and R. Cremante, A.F. For- 
miggini un editore del Novecento (1981). 


[Irving Rosenthal / Federica Francesconi (24 ed.)] 


FORMSTECHER, SOLOMON (1808-1889), German phi- 
losopher and rabbi. Formstecher was born in Offenbach. He 
studied philosophy, philology and theology at the University 
of Giesen, and served as the rabbi of the Offenbach commu- 
nity from 1842 until his death. He took an active part in the 
Reform movement and edited the periodicals Der Freitaga- 
bend and Die Israelitische Wochenschrift. 

In his systematic work Die Religion des Geistes - Wissen- 
schaftliche Darstellung des Judentums nach seinem Charakter, 
Enwicklungsgaeng und Berufe in der Welt (Frankfurt, 1841) 
Formstecher attempted to present a theoretical basis for the 
aims of the emancipation and Reform. Judaism is presented 
primarily as an idea, anchored in historical revelation and the 
full value of which is revealed through the gradual, progres- 
sive development of humanity. Formstecher used the philo- 
sophical categories of the German idealists Schelling and, to 
a lesser extent, Hegel in developing this concept. 

The three central concepts of Formstecher’s system are 
revelation, spirit, and nature. By revelation, which is the source 
of the ethical monotheism of Judaism, he means the divine 
communication concerning the true nature of good and evil. 
It is not the knowledge of God’s existence that represents the 
true ideal, but the identification of God as a pure moral being. 
The God of Israel is not a supreme concept reached through 
philosophic understanding, but a supreme being transcend- 
ing both spiritual and earthly nature. Therefore, Judaism as an 
idea is not a philosophic religion, but the manifestation of the 
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true absolute revelation. The classical representatives of this 
idea were the prophets of Israel. They understood the truth of 
the original revelation - based on God's covenants with Noah 
and his *chosen people, symbolized by the Sinai covenant - 
through knowledge of the objective source of the absolute val- 
ues, which was revealed to them by an immediate feeling. 

Like Hegel, Formstecher meant by “spirit” the concreti- 
zation of the absolute in the historic-conscious level of man- 
kind. If, as he believed, religion in general is man’s aspiration 
for a universe of values, then the religion of the spirit is the 
aspiration for the embodiment of an absolute moral idea, the 
source of which is divine revelation. Judaism as a phenome- 
non, i.e., historical Judaism, although subject to historical cir- 
cumstances, clings to the aspiration of embodying the moral 
idea on earth. 

This aspiration distinguished Judaism from all other re- 
ligions, which are fundamentally religions of nature, or physi- 
cal monotheism. Following Schelling, Formstecher defined the 
religion of nature (paganism) as the aspiration for universal 
life, in which the spirit is manifested as the “soul of the world”. 
The philosophic pantheistic concepts, as well as speculative 
metaphysical thought, are therefore, the refined form of the 
pagan view of life. In proposing his argument Formstecher 
foreshadowed some of the anti-metaphysical trends in mod- 
ern Jewish theology, represented by Rosenzweig and Buber, 
for example. 

Judaism and paganism are polar phenomena, which by 
their very nature cannot coexist. Therefore, Formstecher re- 
jected the concept of the mission of the Jews as the fundamen- 
tal and direct heritage of Judaism. Within the framework of 
the dominant paganism, the isolation of Judaism among the 
nations is a direct result of its metaphysical nature. Never- 
theless, Judaism does fulfill its mission among the nations, 
although not directly: it fulfills its mission through Christian- 
ity and Islam. These historical religions, in which pagan and 
spiritual elements are mingled, fulfill the requirement that 
paganism be overcome by the embodiment of the absolute 
moral value of the divine spirit. As the growth of the spirit 
and culture in modern times seemed to indicate, insofar as 
the human consciousness is aware of the moral source of all 
being, the universal human spirit will develop, and it will of 
itself bring about the removal of the barriers between the na- 
tions. Formstecher sincerely believed that the Emancipation 
was the social-political manifestation of this internal, spiritual 
process in the history of humanity. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Rotenstreich, Jewish Philosophy in Mod- 
ern Times (1968), 106-20 and index; Guttmann, Philosophies 308-13; 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Ritter-Kratz, Salomon Formstecher — Ein 
deutcher Reformrabbiner (biography incl. full bibliography) (1991) 
(Wissenschaftliche Abhandlungen des Salomon Ludwig Steinheim- 
Instituts fuer deutsch juedische Geschichte, E. Heid (ed.), vol. 1); T., 
“Solomon Formstechers Religion des Geistes — Versuch einer Neulek- 
ture” in: Aschkenas, 13:2 (2003), 441-460; N.M. Samuelson, An In- 
troduction to Modern Jewish Philosophy (1989), 150-53; M.A. Meyer, 
Response to Modernity (1988), 70-72, index. 


[Moshe Schwarcz / Yehoyada Amir (2™4 ed.)] 
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°FORSTER (Foester, Vorster, Forsthemius), JOHANN 
(1495-1556), German theologian and Hebraist. Forster studied 
under Reuchlin at Ingolstadt and later with Luther in Witten- 
berg. In 1539 he became professor of Hebrew at Tiibingen and, 
ten years later, at the University of Wittenberg. He published 
a pioneering Hebrew-Latin lexicon, Dictionarium hebraicum 
novum (Basle, 1557; 15647), which revealed the animosity of 
its author, a diligent Hebraist, toward the Jews. The lexicon’s 
subtitle stressed that it was “not based on the commentaries of 
the rabbis or on those of our own scholars, with a foolish imi- 
tation ... but derived from the treasures of the Bible.” He was 
quite critical of Christian interpreters of the Kabbalah as well. 
Forster also published Meditationes hebraicae in artem gram- 
maticam (Cologne, 1558). He attempted to derive the word 
sibyl “oracle,” “prophetess”) from “kabula” (i-e., Kabbalah). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Handbuch, 48 no. 621; M. 
Adam, Vitae Germanorum Medicorum (1620), 302; F. Secret, Les kab- 
balistes chrétiens de la Renaissance (1964), 275-76. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
Puy: L. Geiger, Das Studium der hebraeischen Sprache in Deutschland 
(1870), 97-102, 136-137; J. Friedman, in: Bibliotheque d’Humanisme 
et Renaissance 42 (1980), 61. 

[Giulio Busi (2™4 ed.)] 


FORTAS, ABE (1910-1982), U.S. lawyer and Supreme Court 
justice. Fortas was born in Memphis, Tennessee, son of a cabi- 
netmaker. A brilliant student, he graduated from Southwest- 
ern College (1930) and Yale Law School (1933), where he was 
Law Journal editor. Upon graduation, he was appointed to 
the Yale law faculty. Fortas married Carolyn Agger, who also 
became a distinguished lawyer. In 1937 he entered full-time 
government service with the Securities Exchange Commission 
and was general counsel for the Public Works Administration. 
From 1942 to 1946 he served as undersecretary of the interior 
and also was an adviser in 1945 to the American delegation at 
the San Francisco Conference which founded the United Na- 
tions. During this period Fortas became friendly with Lyndon 
B. Johnson, the future president. 

In 1946 Fortas entered private legal practice. His firm, 
Arnold, Fortas & Porter, became one of the most prominent 
and wealthy in Washington, representing many important 
corporations. As counsel for Lyndon Johnson, Fortas suc- 
cessfully countered the challenge to the validity of Johnson’s 
election to the U.S. Senate in 1948. In the 1950s Fortas and 
his firm became involved in civil liberties cases. He success- 
fully defended Owen Lattimore, a victim of the McCarthy era 
communist charges. Some of his criminal cases became legal 
landmarks. In the Durham case, he persuaded the Federal 
District Court to adopt a new standard for criminal insanity, 
determining that an accused is not criminally responsible if 
his unlawful act was a product of mental disease or defect. In 
yet another, Fortas successfully argued that states should be 
required to provide free legal counsel for indigent defendants 
charged with major crimes. When President Johnson assumed 
office in 1963, Fortas became a key presidential aide and ad- 
viser. He worked out a complicated trust agreement for the 
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Johnson family, handled two sensitive administration scan- 
dals, aided the president in the Dominican crisis, and advised 
him on issues ranging from racial problems to the Vietnam 
War. In July 1965 Johnson appointed Fortas to the Supreme 
Court. As an associate justice, Fortas was known for his pen- 
etrating mind, skillful legal writing, and concern for individ- 
ual rights. He generally joined the Court's libertarian, activ- 
ist majority. One of the most significant of his opinions was 
in the Galt case, which extended the constitutional rights to 
due process of law to juveniles being tried in special juvenile 
courts. Fortas firmly believed in the protection of personal 
privacy, and opposed the widespread use of civil disobedience 
to attain political ends. His pamphlet Concerning Dissent and 
Civil Disobedience (1968) presented a rational yet passionate 
plea for the rejection of political violence and for respect for 
law and the democratic process. 

In the summer of 1968 Johnson nominated Fortas to suc- 
ceed retiring Chief Justice Warren. Opponents of the nomina- 
tion succeeded in blocking Fortas’ confirmation; they charged 
that he was too liberal and too close an adviser to President 
Johnson, and that the new appointment should be deferred 
until after the approaching presidential election. Moreover, 
while on the Court Fortas had accepted a fee for serving as 
lifetime consultant to the charitable Wolfson Family Foun- 
dation. When its founder, Louis E. Wolfson, was indicted for 
stock manipulation, Fortas returned the fee and severed his 
connection with the Foundation; but the disclosure of the as- 
sociation now aroused bitter public controversy. Fortas main- 
tained that he had done no wrong; nevertheless, in May 1969 
he resigned from the Court under heavy pressure and returned 
to private practice. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rodell, in: New York Times Magazine (July 
28, 1968), 12-13, 63-68; Graham, ibid. (June 4, 1967), 26, 86-96; 
United States 90'" Congress, 2°4 Session, Senate; Executive Report 
No. 8 (1968); 89t Congress, 15 Session, Senate Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, Hearings (Aug. 5, 1965). 


[Barton G. Lee] 


FORTES, MEYER (1906-1983), British social anthropolo- 
gist. Born in South Africa, he settled in England. From 1934 
to 1938 he was a research fellow of the International African 
Institute, London; he lectured at the London School of Eco- 
nomics, and at Oxford University (1939-41); was head of the 
department of sociology, West African Institute, Accra, Gold 
Coast (Ghana), from 1944 to 1946; and from 1950 until 1973 
was professor of social anthropology at Cambridge University. 
Fortes conducted field research in Central and West Africa 
and initiated modern ethnographical research in Ghana. He 
studied ancestor worship, the development of a generalized 
theory of primitive social structure, and the demographical 
method in preliterate societies. With Evans-Pritchard he de- 
veloped the modern theory of primitive political systems, and 
conducted research on the theory of kinship and social orga- 
nizations in primitive societies. On the basis of his expertise 
in this realm, he analyzed structuralist theory and methodol- 
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ogy. Among his books were Dynamics of Clanship among the 
Tallensi (1945) and Oedipus and Job in West African Religion 
(1959); he edited African Political Systems (1940, 19507). Later 
he wrote Kinship and the Social Order (1969) and Time and 
Social Structure (1970). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online: D.E. Hunter and P. 
Whitten (eds.), Encyclopedia of Anthropology (1976). 
[Ephraim Fischoff] 


FORTI, BARUCH UZZIEL BEN BARUCH (d. 1571), also 
called Hazketto (a Hebraized form of his name: hazak (forte, 
wD, “strong”) and -etto, a diminutive ending), Italian rabbi. 
Forti was ordained rabbi in 1564 in Mantua, and later served 
as head of a yeshivah in Ferrara. In 1554 he took part in the 
conference of Italian Jewish communities in Ferrara. He in- 
tervened in the affair of the Venturozzo-Tamari divorce (see 
Moses b. Abraham *Provencale), taking the side of Tamari. He 
edited Isaac *Abrabanel’s Ma’yenei ha- Yeshuah (Ferrara, 1551), 
and included his biography of Abrabanel. In this he expresses 
his thanks to Joseph and Samuel, Abrabanel’s sons, then resi- 
dent in Ferrara, for providing him with the necessary informa- 
tion. He also edited Moses *Alashkar’s Hassagot on Shem Tov 
b. Shem Tov’s Sefer ha-Emunot (ibid., 1556) with an introduc- 
tion. A responsum by Forti of 1565 is included in the responsa 
of Moses Isserles (Resp. Rema 36), while others are extant in 
the Mortara collection (at present in the Kaufmann Library 
of Budapest; M. Weisz, Katalog ... D. Kaufmann (1906), nos. 
152,157,160) and in a manuscript in the collection of Zadok 
Kahn (Paris). An alphabetical index of Maimonides’ Mishneh 
Torah from a manuscript in Forti’s possession was appended 
to the Venice 1574/76 edition. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ghirondi-Neppi, 53, 63; Carmoly, in: Ozar 
Nehmad, 2 (1857), 62; A. Pesaro, Memorie Storiche sulla Comunitd Is- 
raelitica Ferrarese (1878), 22; Michael, Or, no. 634; Finkelstein, Mid- 
dle Ages, 302f.; Bernstein, in: HHY, 14 (1930), 58-60; S. Simonsohn, 
Toledot ha-Yehudim be-Dukkasut Mantovah, 1 (1962), 303; 2 (1964), 
365, 369, 425; idem, in: Tarbiz. 28 (1958/59), 378, 383-6; Kupfer, ibid., 


38 (1968/69), 54-60. 
[Umberto (Moses David) Cassuto] 


FORTI (Heb. Hazak), JACOB RAPHAEL HEZEKIAH 
BEN ABRAHAM ISRAEL (1689-1782), Italian kabbalist. 
Forti studied under Mordecai *Bassani in Verona and later 
under Moses Hayyim *Luzzatto in Padua. He became chief 
rabbi of Padua, and Shabbetai Medini and Ariel Alatino were 
among his pupils. His glosses to the four Turim of *Jacob b. 
Asher and commentary to the Shulhan Arukh as well as a 
methodology of the Talmud and the posekim and a collection 
of sermons survived in manuscript form. Some of his many 
responsa were published in the works of others. The records 
of his halakhic dispute with the rabbis of Venice regarding 
the business methods of its merchants are brought together 
in the Mishpat Shalom (in manuscript) of Isaac b. Asher Paci- 
fico. Forti died in Padua. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ghirondi-Neppi, 148, 150. 
[Samuel Abba Horodezky] 
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FORTIS (Heb. Hazak), ABRAHAM ISAAC (d. c. 1731), 
physician and communal leader in Poland. He is recorded 
in Poland around 1690, having come from Italy as a young 
man (bahur). Moses *Zacuto, in the same year in Mantua, 
praised his wide knowledge in “Torah learning,” in addition 
to his distinction in medicine. A clergyman who later became 
acquainted with him in Poland was amazed at his erudition 
in Christian theological literature. Fortis settled in the prov- 
ince of “Russia,” living in Lvov, Jaroslaw, and Rzeszéw (from 
1706), and served as physician to Prince Lubomirski in Rz- 
esz6w, and to Count Potocki in Lezajsk, who tried to convert 
him. In 1710 he and another Jewish physician, who had also 
completed his studies in Italy, were summoned in connection 
with their qualifications before the crown tribunal of Lublin. 
Fortis also concerned himself with Jewish affairs. For many 
years he took part in the leadership of the Jews of the prov- 
ince (galil), and between 1726 and 1730 served as parnas of 
the *Council of Four Lands. He had several sons who became 
rabbis or physicians. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Halpern, Pinkas, index, s.v. Izhak ben She- 


muel Zeynvil Rofe Hazak Fortis. 
[Israel Halpern] 


FORTUNOFF VIDEO ARCHIVE FOR HOLOCAUST 
TESTIMONY. The archive began in New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, in 1979 when Laurel Vlock, a television journalist, and Dr. 
Dori Laub, a Holocaust survivor and psychiatrist met and re- 
corded Dr. Laub’s testimony. This initial effort led to the Ho- 
locaust Survivors’ Film Project, Inc, a grassroots organization, 
created to videotape local Holocaust survivors and witnesses. 
The project was based on the belief that every survivor has a 
unique story to tell, that there was a diminishing window of 
opportunity to record their testimonies, and that video would 
be an effective vehicle for capturing Holocaust survivors’ ex- 
periences. This initial effort recorded nearly 200 testimonies. 
These tapes were donated to Yale University in 1981, and in 
1982 the Video Archive was established at the university’s Ster- 
ling Memorial Library. Sterling Professor Geoffrey Hartmann, 
who had written extensively about Holocaust memory and tes- 
timony, became the faculty advisor and project director and a 
driving force in its development. 

The archival collection has grown to over 4,300 items. 
These testimonies reflect the diversity of the witnesses and 
include accounts by Holocaust survivors, liberators, resisters, 
and bystanders. The tapes are catalogued and cross-referenced 
and are available to educators, researchers, and the public. 

The Archive is an ongoing effort to preserve Holocaust 
memory. It works with affiliated video-testimony projects 
around the United States, Europe, Israel, and South America 
and has undertaken joint projects with the U.S. Holocaust Me- 
morial Museums. Interviewers in affiliated projects are trained 
in its methodology and both the Archive and the affiliate re- 
ceive a copy of the recorded testimony for their collections. 

When the Video Archive was established it’s interview- 
ing philosophy was a departure from other oral history proj- 
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ects because it stressed the role of the witness rather than the 
interviewer in leading the interview. The interview is delib- 
erately unstructured and open-ended; its content and direc- 
tion determined by the witness rather than the interviewer. 
The latter asks questions primarily for clarification of time 
and place or for elaboration on a subject that the witness has 
already raised. 

The Video Archive has an intensive training program. 
It is designed to prepare its interviewers both in methodol- 
ogy and in the background to the witnesses’ experiences. The 
participants read and attend lectures on history, observe taped 
interviews, and discuss the Archive’s interviewing techniques. 
The Archive has lent its expertise to other Holocaust organi- 
zations as well as international groups concerned preserving 
the memory of other genocides in the 20' century. 

Education is a key to the goals of the Archive. In order 
to further the use of witness accounts in the classroom, it has 
created a library of edited video testimonies that are available 
to teachers and community groups. The Archive has also col- 
laborated with educational organizations that have developed 
study guides using testimony. In addition, it sponsors aca- 
demic conferences on Holocaust education and research. 

The Fortunoff Archive for Holocaust Testimonies en- 
courages use of its collection to the widest audience possible 
through its website: www.library.yale.edu. It has produced a 
television documentary of its own and spurred educational 
films. 

[Beth Cohen (2™4 ed.)] 


FOSS (Fuchs), LUKAS (1922- ), U.S. composer, pianist, 
and conductor. Born in Berlin, he immigrated to the U.S. in 
1937. He was pianist with the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
from 1944 to 1950. He was the youngest composer to receive 
a Guggenheim Fellowship (1945), appeared as soloist in his 
own piano concertos with a number of orchestras in the U.S. 
and Europe, and conducted his first symphony in Pittsburgh 
in 1945. He taught composition at the Berkshire Music Cen- 
ter and at the University of California, Los Angeles. In 1963 
he was appointed conductor and music director of the Buffalo 
Philharmonic Orchestra where he remained until 1970, when 
he became a freelance conductor and was visiting professor 
at Harvard University. He was chief conductor and advisor of 
the Israel Broadcasting Authority’s Jerusalem Symphony Or- 
chestra from 1972 until 1975. A precocious talent, he had some 
pieces published at the age of 15. His early works are neo-ro- 
mantic in nature. Among them the most important are the 
cantata The Prairie (1942), the cantata Song of Songs (1947), 
an opera after Mark Twain The Jumping Frog of Calaveras 
County (1950), the cantata A Parable of Death (1953), the tele- 
vision opera Griffelkin (1955), and Time Cycle for soprano and 
orchestra (1960). Then Foss turned to ultramodernism using 
the extreme procedures of the avant-garde, including aleatory 
devices of “controlled improvisation.” To this period belong 
his Echoi for instruments (1963) and Elytres for chamber or- 
chestra (1964). His Phorion for strings, electronic organ, and 
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amplified harpsichord and harp (1967) is a metamorphosis of 
a Bach prelude. In his later works Foss strove to combine his 
earlier, sometimes more conservative and sometimes specifi- 
cally American, style with experiments of his modernist pe- 
riod (American Cantata, 1976; Renaissance Concerto for Flute 
and Orchestra, 1985). As a conductor, Foss always sought to 
popularize new music; in 1973 in Brooklyn he began “Meet 
the Moderns,’ a series of new music concerts as well as dis- 
cussions with composers. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: NG’; MGG’; K.J. Perone, Lukas Foss: A 
Bio-Bibliography (1991). 
[Nicolas Slonimsky / Yulia Kreinin (24 ed.)] 


FOSSANO, town in N.W. Italy. Fossano was one of the three 
communities, with Asti and Moncalvo, which preserved the 
special liturgy of French origin known as the *Apam rite. 
Jewish bankers in Fossano are first mentioned in the 1670s. 
A ghetto was established in 1724. There were then approxi- 
mately 100 Jews living in Fossano. The “miraculous” escape 
of the Jews from a riot on the fourth night of Passover during 
the French revolutionary wars (1796) was long commemo- 
rated by a local Purim. The community ceased to exist before 
World War It. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, in: RMI, 5 (1930/31), 36-393 idem, in; 
HUCA, 10 (1935), 457-60; Colombo and Tedesco, in: RM1, 29 (1963), 
129-41; Milano, Bibliotheca, index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Acan- 
fora Torrefranca, “Il rito APAM; una diversa tradizione musicale?,” 
in: Scritti sullebraismo in memoria di Emanuele Menachem Artom 
(1996), 322-28. 

[Daniel Carpi] 


FOSSOLL, internment camp for British prisoners of war in 
the village of Fossoli, on the outskirts of the town of Carpi, in 
the province of Modena (Emilia), created by the Italian army 
in 1942. Opening in July, the camp consisted primarily of tents 
housing 1,800 British internees and 350 Italian guards under 
the command of Col. Giuseppe Ferraresi. In September a 
second section was opened and work began to substitute the 
tents with barracks. Living conditions for the prisoners were 
in accordance with international law, and representatives of 
the Red Cross visited regularly. By the summer of 1943, the 
two sections of the camp held about 4,000 prisoners. 

After the Italian armistice with the Allies announced on 
September 8, 1943, the Germans began their long-planned oc- 
cupation of Italy. Fossoli was under German control by the 9". 
All Allied prisoners were deported to German camps, primar- 
ily Bergen-Belsen, during the second half of September. 

At the end of November 1943, police order number 5 of 
the Ministry of the Interior of the Italian Social Republic an- 
nounced that all properties of Jews were to be confiscated and 
that the Jews themselves should be arrested and detained. On 
December 5, the second section of the Fossoli camp was des- 
ignated for Jewish prisoners and placed under the authority of 
the prefect of Modena, Bruno Calzolari. Within a few weeks, 
almost 1,000 Jews were detained in the camp. On March 15, 
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the Germans officially took over the second section, which 
they had unofficially occupied since February, and placed it 
under the authority of the Befehlshaber der Sipo-sp, Wilhelm 
Harster, who resided in Verona. The second section then be- 
came a Polizei- und Durchgangslager controlled directly by 
the German ss and used as a base for the deportation of Jews 
and political prisoners to the East. The Italians continued to 
control the other section of the camp, where prisoners not 
destined for deportation were held. ss Untersturmfuehrer 
Karl Titho, aided by ss Hauptscharfueher Hans Haage, were 
awarded the direct command of the German section of Fos- 
soli. Under them was a small group of ss, some Ukrainian vol- 
unteers, and some Italians from the Social Republic. Italians 
arrested for political or racial reasons, mainly in the north- 
western region of the country, were sent to Fossoli. Deporta- 
tions began on February 19, 1944, and ended on August 1 of 
that year, when the advancing Allies forced the Germans to 
retreat farther north. At that point, the Germans established 
their camp for political and racial prisoners at Bolzano-Gries. 
Altogether, about 5,000 prisoners were deported from Fossoli, 
of whom 2,461 were Jews. 

Between autumn 1945 and the second half of the 1960s, 
Fossoli hosted various kinds of refugees: foreigners residing 
temporarily in Italy in the first postwar years as well as, after 
1952, Italians fleeing from Dalmatia, controlled by Tito. The 
camp was then abandoned for several years. In 1973, the mayor 
of Carpi asked the Italian government for authority to turn 
Fossoli into a site of special remembrance. This was done in 
1984. In 1996, a cultural foundation at the former camp was 
created for the purpose of educating new generations and nur- 
turing the memory of the suffering that had occurred there. 
A study center dedicated to the memory of Primo *Levi, the 
great Italian Jewish writer who was deported to Auschwitz 
from the camp on February 22, 1944, was also created there. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Sarfatti, Gli Ebrei nell Italia fascista: Vi- 
cende, identita, persecuzione (2001); C.S. Capogreco, I Campi del 


Duce. (2004). 
[Guri Schwarz (2"4 ed.)] 


FOULD, family of French bankers and politicians. The Fould- 
Oppenheim banking house was founded by BER LEON FOULD 
(1767-1855) and expanded by his eldest son BENOiT (Benedict; 
1792-1858), who succeeded his father as manager. In 1827 he 
was made a judge of the commercial court and from 1834 to 
1842 sat in the Chamber of Deputies as conservative member 
for St. Quentin. An expert on financial matters, Fould was 
active in Jewish communal affairs and spoke in parliament 
in connection with the *Damascus Affair, protesting against 
the fact that the French consul had permitted the use of tor- 
ture. ACHILLE (1800-1867), second son of Ber Leon, shared 
the management of the bank with his brother Benoit, before 
entering public life as a member of the General Council of the 
Hautes Pyrénées. In 1842 he was elected to the Chamber of 
Deputies where he supported the conservative financial poli- 
cies of the chief minister, Francois Guizot. When Guizot went 
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into exile following the outbreak of the 1848 revolution, Fould 
withdrew from politics and wrote three pamphlets attacking 
the new government's financial policies. In the following year, 
he retired from the banking house to devote himself to politics 
and was made minister of finance by Louis Napoleon. He was 
responsible for the reform of the postal service, the abolition 
of income tax, and the initiation of old-age pensions. Fould 
was twice dismissed and twice recalled to the government; in 
1852 he was made a minister of state, and was the first Jew to 
be appointed a senator. In 1861 Fould was appointed minister 
of finance for the third time to check the rising national defi- 
cit and in 1863 he reduced the floating debt by negotiating a 
loan of 300,000,000 francs. He retired in 1867. Though he re- 
mained a Jew, Fould married into a Protestant family and his 
children were brought up as Christians. Two sons ERNEST 
ADOLPHE (1824-1875) and EDOUARD MATHURIN (1834-1881) 
both sat in the Chamber of Deputies, as did his grandson 
ACHILLE CHARLES (1861-2). His third son GUSTAVE EUGENE 
(1836-1884) was a successful playwright and producer. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Emden, Money Powers of Europe (1938), 
index, includes bibliography. 


FOUNDATIONS. The earliest period for which there are 
records of Jews having established foundations is the Middle 
Ages. In particular, Joseph Ephraim ha-Levi of Ecija, Castile, 
is known to have endowed the school of the Jewish commu- 
nity in 1332. In the modern period Jonas *Fraenkel (1773-1846) 
bequeathed the greater part of his fortune to establish a sem- 
inary, which eventually opened in Breslau. In 1866 Moses 
*Montefiore set up an endowment to maintain a synagogue 
and college near his home at Ramsgate. On his death, control 
passed to the elders of the London Congregation of Span- 
ish and Portuguese Jews. The philanthropy of Maurice de 
*Hirsch, apart from the Jewish Colonization Association, in- 
cluded substantial gifts of a permanent character, e.g., 12 mil- 
lion gold francs for the education of Jews in Austria (1888) and 
the Baron de Hirsch Fund, New York (1891). 


[Dan S. Rosenberg and Sefton D. Temkin] 


The evolution of much of Jewish philanthropy from a com- 
munal base to an entrepreneurial market-driven base is one of 
the important subtexts of late 20 century Jewish America. To 
understand contemporary American Jewry, one must explore 
the growth of Jewish foundations, their impact on communal 
structures, various models of foundation partnership and col- 
laboration, and some projections for future development. 

In the 1830s Alexis de Tocqueville described one of the 
unique attributes of American life: voluntarism. Whether due 
to mistrust of government or an emergence of a richer civic 
society, Americans strongly identified with the creation of vol- 
untary associations aimed at improving quality of life along 
with fulfilling various affinity needs of the population. By the 
late 19‘ century this emerged into a serious third sector: a 
nongovernmental, not-for-profit sector whose existence was to 
improve the common good and as the 20" century tax struc- 
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ture developed this sector grew exponentially in recognition 
of the unique societal role this sector was playing. 

At about the same time, led by figures such as Andrew 
Carnegie, John D. Rockefeller, and Henry Ford the creation of 
charitable foundations (many of which were to exist in perpe- 
tuity) to enhance the public good in the name of and as part of 
the legacy of entrepreneurs also became a component of the 
American scene. Philanthropy became serious business and 
even with increased regulations brought about by the 1969 
Tax Reform Act, became a business of enormous growth. By 
the end of the 20‘ century more than 80,000 grantmakers, of 
which 60,000 were in the form of foundations, making over 
500,000 grants, existed within the United States with assets 
in excess of a quarter of a trillion dollars. It is estimated that 
10,000 of these are Jewish family foundations, an overrepre- 
sentation by more than eight times the Jewish representation 
in the population. 

There are serious definitional problems in creating a tax- 
onomy for Jewish foundations resulting in a paucity of reliable 
data as to both numbers, dollar values, and impact of these 
foundations. Among these issues are those that have to do with 
the definition of a Jewish foundation. Is it a foundation whose 
principal is/was Jewish? Whose board is primarily Jewish? Is it 
a foundation whose historic giving patterns were primarily to 
the Jewish community? Exclusively? Somewhat? Must its char- 
ter specify a Jewish purpose? Is a foundation Jewish if founded 
by a Jewish principal whose distributions throughout the first 
generation were for the benefit of Jewish causes but today is 
governed by the heirs who are no longer Jewish and who no 
longer support Jewish causes? What if that foundation gives 
exclusively to Israel causes? What if those Israel causes are to 
support the 18% of the Israeli population that is Arab? 

Further, organizational definition problems also create 
a barrier to full understanding. Should we consider as Jewish 
foundations those donor-advised funds that sit either at Fed- 
erations, Federation-supported community foundations, or 
general community foundations? These donor-advised funds 
are no longer the assets of an entity controlled by the donor. 
They are the assets of the community foundation. However, 
the foundation has indicated that it will generally follow the 
advisory role given to the donor (or his/her designees). With 
Federation-related foundation assets approaching $4 billion, 
the relevance of these questions becomes clear as one wants 
to understand the depth and breadth of the field. 

The first two-thirds of the 20" century saw the develop- 
ment of the North American Federation system as the New 
World’s replication of the European kehillah. While vastly dif- 
ferent from the European model and far more voluntarily 
driven, the Federation became the community’s address for 
collective responsibility of Jews one to another. Its fundraising 
prowess grew dramatically through the first half of the cen- 
tury and culminated in unprecedented support of the *United 
Jewish Appeal, the central overseas arm of this movement, in 
1948. On an inflation-adjusted basis, this was the most pow- 
erful fundraising year in mature communities either before 
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or since. For the birth of the State of Israel was the ultimate 
Jewish act of collective responsibility and even those who did 
not physically participate were prepared to fiscally contribute. 
The uja/Federation campaigns were especially relevant at the 
most critical moments of Israel’s life. The years 1956, 1967, 1973, 
1982, and 1990 were significant blips on a long term donation 
curve showing the powerful relationship between amkha and 
an Israel in trouble (or in the case of 1990 with the coming So- 
viet aliyah of one million people in a moment of extraordinary 
opportunity). Non-donors became donors and lapsed donors 
gave again. Yet on an inflation-adjusted basis, the decline in 
the uya/Federation annual campaign revenues is clear and evi- 
dent with both a real dollar decline of almost one-third every 
decade and a market share decline of an equally significant 
proportion. Outside of times of crisis, federations engaged in 
serious planning processes aimed at determining how best to 
serve the need of Jews locally and around the world as com- 
munity-driven, consensus-sensitive organizations. The pro- 
cesses required to govern called for serious and extensive in- 
volvement. Immediate and rapid decisions could not be made. 
Rarely, could an individual feel like (s)he as an individual, was 
determining the course of the future. 

In many ways this corporate culture was antithetical to 
the successful entrepreneurs who built their businesses by 
making decisions and unilaterally determining the future. 
While the major Jewish philanthropists continued to finan- 
cially support the uya/Federation movement as well as many 
of the other Jewish organizational entities which emerged in 
North American life, many decided that they wanted more 
personal hands on involvement in their philanthropy and, of- 
ten, shaping the Jewish world. At the same time their legal and 
tax advisors were encouraging them to set aside funds to meet 
their philanthropic obligations so as to take advantage of gen- 
erous American (and less so, Canadian) tax policies in which 
they could forgo substantial taxes and only be required to an- 
nually spend five percent of the funds set aside in these tax 
exempt private foundations. By the 1990s, many of these foun- 
dations (Abraham, Bronfman, Crown, Goldman,Haas, Mar- 
cus, Schusterman, Spielberg, Steinhardt, Weinberg, Wexner) 
became household names in the organized Jewish world. They 
were the supporters of many initiatives of Jewish life. 

An interesting dynamic began to occur at this time. The 
first was a planned initiative that was created so as to have 
many of these “mega” philanthropists in the Jewish commu- 
nity get to know one another. Following the very successful 
launch of Operation Exodus, the campaign to support the ali- 
yah of Soviet Jews to Israel accompanying the opening of the 
Soviet Union, at which $54 million was raised at a breakfast of 
just a few major donors, the then-cEo of United Jewish Ap- 
peal recognized that these generous individuals did not know 
one another. He organized a Study Group of major foundation 
principals from North America and elsewhere, which came 
together twice a year to study together issues of contemporary 
Jewish life. Much of the time of the Study Group was devoted 
to its various members getting to know one another and to 
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learn of each other’s interests. Not surprisingly, a number of 
initiatives emerged in which members of the group partnered 
to change Jewish life. First among these was the rescue and 
resuscitation of Hillel, the American Jewish entity responsible 
for Jewish life on university and college campuses. Other ini- 
tiatives which emerged came from the energy and vision of 
the various Group members. The Partnership for Excellence 
in Jewish Education (PEJE) developed as a partnership of a 
number of philanthropists (and one federation) initiated by 
a half dozen of the Study Group members. Within a year after 
two of its members launched Birthright Israel, eight Group 
members became founders with initial donations of $5 million 
each, unprecedented in the scope of non capital project related 
startups. This effort attracted both the government of Israel 
and the communities of the world through the Federations, 
Keren Hayesod, and the Jewish Agency for Israel as partners, 
resulting in more than 70,000 young adults from 36 countries 
having their first living and learning experience in Israel. 

This emerging trend did not come without concerns with 
entrepreneurial unilateral decision-making becoming more 
prevalent. Would federations be expected to pick up the pieces 
after foundations became fatigued while funding a program 
(even if worthwhile) for several years? Have we created new 
ethical dilemmas replacing a democratic, open Federation 
model with an autocratic, closed one? In smaller communities 
what role would emerge from local foundations whose assets 
and annual revenues greatly exceeded that of the community’s 
structures? While there was a century worth of experience in 
the general world of foundations, the world of Jewish founda- 
tions tends to be significantly younger, especially those with 
assets in excess of $100 million. 

Further, the general infrastructure of Jewish family foun- 
dations is yet underdeveloped. The Jewish Funders Network, 
founded in 1991, became a membership organization that 
was designed to respond to the needs of individual Jewish 
funders and foundations. Its annual meeting which attracts 
close to three hundred has subjects ranging from a fifth gen- 
eration Rockefeller’s guidance on philanthropy to the Israeli- 
Palestinian situation with major speakers in a variety of ar- 
eas and includes donors of as little as $25,000 a year to those 
who are responsible for distributing as much as $50 million a 
year. In recent years federation endowment funds and affili- 
ated foundations are among those who have participated in 
Jewish Funders Network meetings and there has been serious 
engagement on the many ethical and planning issues with re- 
gard to the relationship between the funders, the independent 
funders, and their communal organizational brethren. As the 
Jewish Funders Network becomes a more sophisticated set- 
ting, it is developing affinity groups with interest in areas such 
as Jewish education, the needy in Israel, etc. 

As with American foundations in general, the over- 
whelming majority of Jewish family foundations have no 
staff and are managed by the principals, with assistance from 
families and or businesses. Nevertheless, 24% give away more 
than $250,000 a year and, increasingly, professional assistance 
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is being sought to facilitate the management thereof. As with 
all American foundations, increasing attention is being paid 
to philanthropic impact including the evaluation of programs 
and projects supported by these foundations and in some 
cases the external evaluation of the foundation's own perfor- 
mance. In the late 1990s a group was established in London 
which brought together European, Israeli, and North Ameri- 
can foundations who operated multinationally. These tended 
to be larger foundations and the objective of the group was to 
create a setting where principals and/or chief professionals in 
the Jewish funding arena could engage in exchanges that better 
met the needs of these larger multinational foundations. 

The federation communal structure, in recognition of 
these trends, began a number of initiatives aimed at provid- 
ing donors with collaborative models for giving, distinct from 
the historical annual campaign in which the distribution of all 
available funds was determined by a volunteer-driven plan- 
ning and allocations process. Beginning in Washington, and 
then moving on to Toronto, New York, and Los Angeles Jew- 
ish venture philanthropy funds were established to engage 
younger donors in collaborative funding. While many of these 
funds did not meet the technical terms of “venture philan- 
thropy” they became important experiments in creating fund- 
ing collaboratives within the Federation structure yet outside 
of the formal allocations process. Similarly, several federations 
created Jewish women’s foundations, which brought together 
a different affinity group with some of the same attributes. It 
is highly likely that the next phase of Jewish philanthropic de- 
velopment will find various permutations of individual entre- 
preneurial and communal philanthropy as communities and 
donors learn from these experiences. 

In addition to the challenge of maintaining the collective 
strength, which so highlighted the effectiveness of Jewish phi- 
lanthropy, Jewish life is challenged in maintaining the interest 
of the most generous donors. In a study of American gifts of 
more than $10 million between 1995 and 2000, Jewish donors 
represented 18% of these “mega” gifts and 23% of the total giv- 
ing in this category while being only 2% of the total popula- 
tion. Only 6% of this support went to Jewish causes. 

In the early 21° century, Jewish American foundations 
will see the greatest transfer of wealth in history as those 
who earned great fortunes in the mid- to late-20'» century 
bequeath their fortunes, thus creating a new generation of 
young philanthropists. This occurs at the same time there is 
a decentralization of Jewish philanthropy, moving away from 
the federation “central address” in favor of donor-driven pro- 
gramming. Simultaneously, philanthropy is becoming more 
hands-on with donor involvement beyond writing out checks. 
Donors are holding their own foundations and the commu- 
nity to higher standards of accountability. They seek not only 
greater involvement in decision-making as to the use of their 
support but also want to monitor the impact and effectiveness 
of its use. These dynamics will continue to create conflicts be- 
tween systems of collective responsibility and the emerging 
entrepreneurial foundation generation. The evaluation of Jew- 
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ish family foundations is early in its development, but already 
has radically altered the Jewish philanthropic scene. 

See also *Philanthropy. 

[Jeffrey R. Solomon (2™ ed.)] 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Greenberg, “Is It Good for the 
Jews?” in: Bnai Brith (Winter 2003-4); G.A. Tobin, Jewish Family 
Foundations Study (1996); G.A. Tobin, J.R. Solomon, and A.C. Karp. 
Mega-Gifts in American Jewish Philanthropy (2003); U.S. Census Bu- 
reau, Statistical Abstract of the United States 2004-2005. 


FOUR CAPTIVES, THE, story circulated in Spain in the 
Middle Ages on the subject of four rabbis who were taken 
captive. According to this story, which is preserved in Abra- 
ham *Ibn Daud’s Sefer ha-Kabbalah (‘The Book of Tradition, 
ed. by G.D. Cohen (1967), 46-49, 63-67), a Muslim sea raider 
from Cordoba, Spain (probably Ibn Rumahis, 974) captured 
a ship which had set sail from Bari in southern Italy. On it 
were four rabbis who were on a mission (it is conjectured 
on behalf of the Babylonian academy) to raise funds for the 
dowries of poor brides. These rabbis were redeemed by Jew- 
ish communities: R. *Shemariah b. Elhanan in Alexandria, 
Egypt; R. *Hushil was sold in “Africa” (i.e., Tunisia) and be- 
came the leader of the Kairouan rabbis; R. *Moses b. Hanokh 
and his son *Hanokh were redeemed in Cordoba. The identity 
of the fourth captive and the place where he was redeemed 
was not stated. 

There are various opinions among researchers as to the 
authenticity of this story. The principal argument against its 
veracity is to be found in a letter written by R. Hushiel to R. 
Shemariah b. Elhanan and his son Elhanan, from which it is 
evident that he left his country (perhaps Italy) voluntarily in 
order to travel to Egypt, but remained in Kairouan to await 
the arrival of his son Elhanan. It also appears that R. Shem- 
ariah b. Elhanan was already in Egypt, as his father was the 
leader of Egyptian Jewry. Another objection is chronological. 
On the one hand, Ibn Daud writes (ibid., 66/48) that the ap- 
pointment of R. Moses b. Hanokh occurred during the lifetime 
of R. *Sherira Gaon in about 990, while on the other hand, 
it appears from his account that his appointment, as well as 
that of his son Hanokh several years later, occurred during 
the lifetime of *Hisdai ibn Shaprut, who died in about 990 
(ibid., 67). The story of Ibn Daud reflects the popular tradi- 
tion which was current among the Jews of Andalusia during 
the generation after R. Moses Hanokh’s arrival in Spain. A 
proof for the relative antiquity of the tradition is the fact that 
David *Conforte, in his Kore ha-Dorot (1846, 5a), recounts it 
on the authority of *Samuel ha-Nagid (993-1056). By this story 
Ibn Daud presumably wanted to demonstrate the historical 
fact of the disintegration of the spiritual center in Babylonia, 
its gradual removal to Spain from the beginning of the tenth 
century, and the end of the dependence of the Spanish rab- 
bis on Babylonia. From the time of the arrival of R. Moses b. 
Hanokh in Spain the Spanish scholars became independent. 
Indeed, the story of R. Moses B. Hanokh’s appointment to 
the position of chief dayyan in Cordoba in the place of the 
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dayyan R. Nathan, who surrendered his position to R. Moses 
b. Hanokh when he became aware of the latter’s erudition, is 
an ancient motif which already existed in talmudic literature 
(in the story of *Hillel and the *Benei Bathyra, Pes. 66a). It 
appears that Abraham Ibn Daud and the author of Midrash 
Tanhuma, who brings a similar motif (Tanh. Ex. 277), drew 
this idea from an ancient source. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Eppenstein, in: MGWJ, 55 (1911), 324-9, 
464-77, 614-28; 56 (1912), 80-98; J. Mann, in: JQR, 9 (1918/19), 165-79; 
S. Schechter, in: JQR, 11 (1899), 643-50; G.D. Cohen, in: PAAJR, 29 
(1961), 55-131; Auerbach, in: Jahresbericht des Rabbiner-Seminars 
zu Berlin fuer 1925, 1926, 1927 (1928), 1-39; L. Blau, in: Festschrift ... 
David Simonsen (1923), 129-33 (Ger.); Z. Javetz, Toledot Yisrael, 10 
(1932), 238-43; Abramson, Merkazim, 159-61; Ashtor, Korot, 1 (19667), 
289-90; Hirschberg, Afrikah, 1 (1965), 24 If, 382; M. Margalioth, Hil- 
khot ha-Nagid (1962), 6f. 

[Abraham David] 


°FOURIER, FRANCOIS MARIE CHARLES (1772-1837), 
French philosopher and social reformer who inspired the Fou- 
rierist or Phalansterian school. Somewhat like Rousseau, Fou- 
rier pursued his aim - cure for social evils - with passionate 
dogmatism and intolerance. His dream of a better world went 
hand in hand with a phobia against foreigners, and above all 
Jews. For him commerce was “the source of all evil” and Jews 
were “the incarnation of commerce.” In his earlier writings, 
Fourier leveled every accusation possible against the Jews. 
He believed that their economic activities were parasitic and 
rapacious and declared that there had never been “a nation 
more despicable than the Hebrews” (Théorie des quatre mou- 
vements et des destinées générales (1808), 61, 253), the emanci- 
pation of slaves and Jews having been effected too suddenly. 
Yet, either because he saw the Jews as a nation or because he 
wanted them out of France, Fourier became a kind of Zionist. 
In his last book, La fausse industrie (1836), he no longer gave 
vent to antisemitic remarks and advocated the reconstitution 
of the Hebrew nation in Palestine around a model Jewish “pha- 
lanstére” — Fourier’s own idea, a form of social organization 
in which goods and services were held in common - financed 
by Rothschild. However, Fourier’s “Zionist” project remained 
unknown while his antisemitism was taken up by several of his 
followers, particularly A. *Toussenel. At the time of the Drey- 
fus case, the Fourierist newspaper edited by Adolphe Alhaiza 
was Virulently antisemitic. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Silberner, Sozialisten zur Judenfrage (1962), 
index; idem, in: Jsos, 8 (1946), 245-66; IESS, 5 (1968), 547-8; L. Po- 
liakov, Histoire de l’'Anti-sémitisme, 3 (1968), 380-4; M. Bourgin, Etude 
sur les sources de Fourier (1905). 


FOUR SPECIES (Heb. 0°27) 5938, arbaah minim), the four 
different plants which form an obligatory part of the rite of 
Sukkot according to the biblical commandment “And ye shall 
take you on the first day [of Sukkot] the fruit of goodly trees, 
branches of palm trees, and boughs of thick trees, and willows 
of the brook, and ye shall rejoice before the Lord your God se- 
ven days” (Lev. 23:40). “Ye shall dwell in booths for seven days” 
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(Lev. 23:42) is also enjoined. Despite the fact that it would ap- 
pear that in the time of Nehemiah, the plants in the first verse 
were regarded as referring to the materials from which the 
sukkah (see: *Sukkot), mentioned in the second verse, was to 
be constructed (Neh. 8:15), the traditional interpretation sees 
it as a commandment separate and distinct from the injunc- 
tion of the sukkah. 

Two of the species are given explicitly: the “branches 
of palm trees” are the Julav, and the “willows of the brook,’ 
the aravot. Tradition has universally identified the “fruits of 
goodly trees” with the etrog and the “boughs of thick trees” 
with hadassim (“myrtle”; Suk. 32b-33 but see the remarkable 
passage in Lev. R. 30:15). The four species are made up of three 
sprigs of myrtle and two of willow, which are bound to the 
lulav with strips of palm, the former on the right and the lat- 
ter on the left of the /ulav. They are held in the right hand and 
the etrog is held separately in the left (Suk. 37b). 

During the Temple period the main ceremonial of the 
four species took place in the Temple. They were taken and 
waved during the seven days of Sukkot whereas elsewhere, 
the rite was confined to the first day only (Suk. 3:12). They 
were waved in a prescribed manner: toward the east, south, 
west, north, upward, and downward, in acknowledgment of 
the divine rule over nature (Suk. 37b). This took place dur- 
ing the recitation of Psalms 118:1-2 and 25 in the Hallel. After 
the Musaf sacrifice of the day had been offered, the four spe- 
cies were again taken, this time in procession around the al- 
tar while Psalms 118:25, or the words ani va-hu hoshiah na, a 
popular version of that verse, were chanted. On the first six 
days, only one circuit of the altar was made; on the seventh 
day, seven circuits. After the destruction of the Temple, R. 
*Johanan b. Zakkai ordained the Temple ceremonial as uni- 
versal practice “in remembrance of the Temple” (Suk. 3:12); 
all the features of the Temple rite were included in the syna- 
gogue service (see: Sukkot, *Hoshana Rabba). 

The popularity of the ceremony during the period of the 
Second Temple is reflected in the fact that *Hanukkah was cel- 
ebrated by the Maccabees as a second Feast of Tabernacles, as 
well as in the incident in which the vast throng of worship- 
ers in the Temple pelted King Alexander *Yannai with their 
etrogim during the festival, in protest against his disregard of 
the Feast of Water Drawing (see *Sukkot) (Jos., Ant., 13:3725 
cf. Suk. 4:9). The remarkable hold which the four species had 
on the sentiments of the people during the Second Temple pe- 
riod, and immediately afterward, is evidenced by the fact that 
even during the rigors of war, Bar Kokhba took special care 
to see that his warriors were supplied with them (see Yadin, 
in BJPES, 25 (1961), 60-62). 

In the Bible no attempt is made to explain the symbol- 
ism of the four species. They probably symbolized the fertility 
of the land as evidenced in the harvest just concluded, and as 
desired for the coming season, especially with a view to the 
fact that the rains are due immediately after Sukkot. The Mi- 
drash gives a number of moral and homiletic interpretations 
(see Lev. R. 30:9-12); the most popular (ibid., 30:12) is based 
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on the qualities of the four trees. The etrog has both “taste 
and odor,’ the date (palm) only taste, the myrtle only odor, 
the willow none. “taste and odor” symbolize “Torah and good 
works”; respectively the four species represent four categories 
of Jews insofar as they possess both, one, or none of these vir- 
tues. But Israel is regarded as a whole, and the failings of one 
are compensated for by the virtues of the others. 

Another interpretation depends upon the shape of the 
species. The lulav resembles the spine, the etrog the heart, the 
myrtle leaves the eye, and the willow leaves the mouth. There- 
fore one should submit these organs, and all the others, to the 
service of God, in accordance with Psalms 35:10, “All my bones 
shall say, Lord, who is like unto Thee” (Lev. R. 30:14). It has 
also been suggested that the four species represent the four 
agricultural areas of Israel: the Julav, the lowland; the aravot, 
the river; the hadassim, the mountains; and the etrog, the ir- 
rigated areas. Kabbalistic symbolism interprets the four spe- 
cies in terms of the doctrine of the Sefirot. 


[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 


FOX (Heb. ?yiw), the Vulpes vulpes. The biblical name is 
shual, as in the passage: “Take us the foxes, the little foxes that 
spoil the vineyards” (Song 2:15). The comparison in Ezekiel 
13:4 of the false prophets to foxes may be a reference to their 
craftiness or to their habit of frequenting ruins. Parables about 
the fox’s cunning are contained in the folklore of various na- 
tions; R. Meir is said to have compiled 300 fox fables (Sanh. 
38b). The word shual however is also used for the jackal, and 
the other biblical passages in which it occurs, e.g., the one in 
which Samson is said to have caught 300 shualim (Judg. 15:4), 
probably refer to it. The place-name Shaalbim (Judg. 1:35) or 
Shaalabbin (Josh. 19:42) is probably the etymon (in the plu- 
ral) of the Arabic and Akkadian words for “fox,” — tha‘lab and 
sélibu, respectively. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Bodenheimer, Ha-Hai be-Erez Yisrael 
(1953), 244; Tristram, Nat Hist, 85-87. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fe- 


liks, Ha-Zomeah, 279. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


FOX, BERNARD JOSHUA (1885-1978), Northern Irish 
judge. Born in Belfast, Fox was admitted to the Irish bar in 1914 
and was legal adviser to the government of Northern Ireland 
from 1939 to 1944 when he was given a judgeship as Recorder 
of Belfast. He was chairman of several government commit- 
tees including the wartime Price Regulation Committee for 
Northern Ireland. He retired in 1960. 


FOX, CHAIM-LEIB (Fuks/Fuchs; 1897-1984), Yiddish au- 
thor and journalist. Born in Lodz, Fox was at the center of its 
Yiddish literary life, which he described in a number of es- 
says (e.g., “Dos Yidishe Literarishe Lodzh” (“Yiddish Liter- 
ary Lodz”), in: Fun Noentn Over, 3 (1957), 189-284) and in his 
monograph Lodzh shel Mayle (“Heavenly Lodz,’ 1972). During 
World War 1 Fox was a labor conscript in Germany. After a 
brief period in the *Bund, he joined the Labor Zionist move- 
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ment and, in Palestine (1936-38), the Haganah. During World 
War 11 he was in the Soviet Union (1940-46) and thereafter 
lived in Lodz, Paris (1948-53), and New York. He wrote for 
many periodicals and contributed over 3,000 articles to the 
Leksikon fun der Nayer Yidisher Literatur. A poet of intense 
religious and national feeling, he published seven volumes of 
poetry (1926-82) and wrote the historical novel Gyoras Letster 
Veg (“Giora’s Final Road,’ 1939) and 100 Yor Yidishe un Hebre- 
ishe Prese in Kanade (“100 Years of Yiddish and Hebrew Press 
in Canada,’ 1980). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 4 (1929), 32-3; LNYL, 7 
(1968), 322-5. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kagan, Leksikon (1986), 439; 
I. Yanasowicz, Penemer un Nemen (1971), 262-72. 


[Leonard Prager / Tamar Lewinsky (2"¢ ed.)] 


FOX, CHARLES (1876-1964), British psychologist. Born 
in London, Fox lectured at the Westminster Hospital Medi- 
cal School and at the Cambridge University Training College 
for Schoolmasters. In 1919 he was appointed principal of the 
Training College and director of training at Cambridge Uni- 
versity, serving through 1939. A specialist in the field of edu- 
cational psychology, his important books are Practical Psy- 
chology (1928), Educational Psychology (1925, 1950*), and The 
Mind and Its Body (1931). His basic approach was to extract 
the practical features from each of the conflicting theoretical 
schools — such as the Freudian and the Gestalt - and to co- 
ordinate them so that they could be incorporated into an ex- 
panding science of learning. 


FOX, EMANUEL PHILIPS (1864-1915), Australian artist, 
generally known as E. Philips Fox. Born in Melbourne, Fox 
studied in Paris from 1886 to 1892, but returned to his birth- 
place, where he spent most of the rest of his life. His paint- 
ings, which include many commissioned portraits, are highly 
regarded and well-represented in Australia’s galleries. Fox is 
probably the best-known Australian Jewish artist. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Australian Dictionary of Biography; H.L. 
Rubinstein, Australia 1, 446-47. 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 


FOX, EYTAN (1964- ), Israeli film director whose films often 
focus on homosexuals in Israel. His film Yossi & Jagger (2002) 
broke taboos in its depiction of a romance between two male 
IDF soldiers and won a Best Actor Award at the Tribeca Film 
Festival in New York for leading man Ohad Knoller. Fox fol- 
lowed it up with Walk on Water (2004), the story of a Mossad 
agent assigned to spy on the homosexual grandson of a no- 
torious Nazi. Walk on Water was the first Israeli film ever se- 
lected to open the Panorama section of the Berlin Film Fes- 
tival. Born in New York, Fox moved to Israel as a child and 
made his name directing Florentine, a popular television show 
in the 1990s about young people in Tel Aviv. His other direct- 
ing credits include the films Gotta Have Heart (1997) and Song 


of the Siren (1994). 
[Hannah Brown (2"4 ed.)] 
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FOX (Fuchs), JACOB SAMUEL (1868-1938), journalist and 
educator. Born in Bialystok, Russia, he obtained his rabbinical 
diploma at the Berlin Rabbinical Seminary and pursued his 
secular studies at Berlin and Berne. Turning to journalism, he 
edited Ha-Maggid he-Hadash (1891-98) and (together with A. 
Guenzig) Ha-Eshkol (1898-1912). A research trip prompted 
his final move to England in 1902, after which Fox decided 
to foster Jewish education in Liverpool by founding a He- 
brew higher grade school. He supported the establishment 
of the British Mizrachi and became principal of Aria College 
in Brighton. He was author of a monograph on Judah *Ibn 
Bal’am. His son, IsA AC SOLOMON FOX (1896-1971), practiced 
as a physician, was mayor of Chester (1932-33) and chairman 
of the British Zionist Federation (1955-56). 


FOX, SIR JOHN JACOB (1874-1944), British chemist. Fox, 
who was born in London, studied at the Royal College of 
Science and entered government service in 1896. He was ap- 
pointed government chemist in 1936 and retained this post 
until his death. In organic chemistry Fox obtained noteworthy 
results with hydroxyazo compounds. Later he turned to the 
application of physical methods to the solution of chemical 
problems and to analysis. He applied ultraviolet and infrared 
spectroscopy to the study of elements, and his work on dia- 
monds was monumental. Fox was adept at improving both the 
procedures and the apparatus for analytical work, a major con- 
cern of the government's laboratory during both world wars. 
He was president of the Institute of Chemistry from 1940 to 
1942 and in 1943 was elected a fellow of the Royal Society. 


[Samuel Aaron Miller] 


FOX, MARVIN (1922-1996), American Jewish educator. Born 
in Chicago, Fox received his B.A. in philosophy from North- 
western University in 1942, and his M.A. in the same field in 
1946, obtained his doctorate from the University of Chicago in 
1950, and completed his rabbinic studies at the Hebrew Theo- 
logical College in that city. He served as a Jewish chaplain in 
the U.S. Army Air Force during World War 11 (1942-46). He 
taught at Ohio State University from 1948 through 1974, rising 
from instructor to professor of philosophy. He was appointed 
acting chairman of the department of philosophy from 1963 to 
1964. He was a visiting professor of philosophy at the Hebrew 
University and Bar-Ilan University (1970-71). 

In 1974 he was appointed director of the Lown School 
of Near Eastern and Judaic Studies at Brandeis University, 
chairman of the department, and in 1976 became the Philip 
W. Lown Professor of Jewish Philosophy. He was a founder 
and member of the executive committee of the Institute for 
Judaism and Contemporary Thought in Israel, a member of 
the Academic Board of the Melton Research Center of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary, and a member of the board of 
directors of the Library of Living Philosophers. 

For many years Fox was active in the Hebrew Day School 
movement in the United States under the aegis of Torah Ume- 
sorah. 
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He received numerous academic awards, lectured widely 
at universities and at national and international academic con- 
ferences, and served as member of the National Endowment 
for the Humanities National Board of Consultants for new 
programs at colleges and universities. 

A prolific writer, he was a consulting editor of the Journal 
of the History of Philosophy and was the author of more than 
100 articles, which have appeared in scholarly journals, as well 
as in such general publications as Commentary, Tradition, and 
Judaism. Among Fox’s important works are Kant’s Fundamen- 
tal Principles of the Metaphysics of Morals (1975), Modern Jew- 
ish Ethics and Practice (1975), From Ancient Israel to Modern 
Judaism: Intellect in Quest of Understanding, Volume 1 (1989), 
Interpreting Maimonides: Studies in Methodology, Metaphys- 
ics, and Moral Philosophy (1994), Collected Essays on Philoso- 
phy and on Judaism, Volume One: Greek Philosophy, Maimo- 
nides (ed. J. Neusner, published in 2003), Collected Essays on 
Philosophy and on Judaism, Volume Two: Some Philosophers 
(2003), and Collected Essays on Philosophy and on Judaism, 
Volume Three: Ethics, Reflections (2003). 

In 1996, Dr. June Fox donated her late husband’s book 
collections to the library of the University of Chicago. The 
Marvin Fox Memorial Book Collection of Philosophy and 
Judaica is an invaluable resource on Judaism, secularism, and 


textual interpretation. 
[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


FOX (Fuchs), WILLIAM (1879-1952), U.S. film producer. 
Born in Tulchva, Hungary, Fox worked in his youth in New 
York’s garment center. In 1904 he bought his first nickelodeon, 
installed a motion picture machine, opened a chain of movie 
theaters in the U.S. and abroad, and started a career that led 
him in 1915 to the presidency of Fox Film and Fox Theater 
Corporations. Dissatisfied with the quality of films distrib- 
uted, he began to make his own films in a rented barn. In 1917 
he built studios in Hollywood. By the 1920s he had created a 
multimillion-dollar empire that controlled a large portion of 
the exhibition, distribution, and production of film facilities 
during the era of silent film. Fox introduced organ accom- 
paniment to the silent films shown in his theaters and was a 
pioneer in designing movie theaters for the comfort of its pa- 
trons. Through a well-orchestrated use of publicity, he devel- 
oped Theda Bara into the first screen vamp and the first film 
star. Even during the Great Depression, Fox had the foresight 
and the wherewithal to outfit more than a thousand theaters 
with equipment to make possible the advent of talking pic- 
tures. In 1927 he developed the first commercially successful 
sound film, the news series Movietone News. 

The stock market crash of 1929 and the entry of Wall 
Street into the film industry involved him in years of litigation 
and eventual loss of money and power. Charges of stock ma- 
nipulation were filed against him in 1932, and he told a Senate 
subcommittee he was the target of a “bankers’ conspiracy.” He 
declared bankruptcy in 1936, and in 1942 served five months 
in prison on charges of obstructing justice in his bankruptcy 
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FOXMAN, ABRAHAM 


claim. The Fox Film Corporation was the antecedent of Twen- 
tieth Century Fox. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Americana Annual 1953. (1953), 2593 J. Lau- 
rie, Vaudeville (1953), 410-1. 
{Linda Gutstein / Ruth Beloff (2"4 ed.)] 


FOXMAN, ABRAHAM (1940-_ ), Anti-Defamation League 
(ADL) executive. Born in Poland in 1940, Foxman survived 
the Holocaust when his parents entrusted him to their Cath- 
olic nursemaid, who baptized him and raised him as her own 
son. After the war, which Foxman’s parents, Helen and Jo- 
seph, miraculously survived, they returned to claim him but 
faced several custody battles, which they ultimately won. Fol- 
lowing their safe passage to a Displaced Person’s Camp in the 
American Zone in Austria, the family eventually moved to the 
United States in January 1950. 

Three imperatives that have shaped his life are the legacy 
of the Holocaust, particularly his experience as a hidden child, 
and his belief in the necessity of working to insure the secu- 
rity of the State of Israel and the safety of Jews to live freely as 
Jews everywhere, especially the United States. 

Foxman’s first assignment at the ADL was as assistant 
director of the Law Department, where he worked under the 
guidance of the legendary Arnold Forster and the leadership of 
the late national director Benjamin R. Epstein. His ascension 
through aDL’s professional staff ranks mirrored the growth of 
the organization itself. As the first director of national lead- 
ership, Foxman created the annual Washington Leadership 
Conference. He founded and directed apt’s International Af- 
fairs Division, launching an Israel missions program that, at 
one point, had brought nearly one-third of all members of 
Congress on their first visit. When Nathan Perlmutter suc- 
cumbed to cancer in July 1987, Foxman was appointed na- 
tional director. 

Foxman elevated the profile of ADL through a combina- 
tion of passion, intuition, and intellect. Two seminal and de- 
fining events would propel him to a mantle of moral authority: 
the first was ADL’s response to the virulently antisemitic, anti- 
Catholic, and anti-white diatribe delivered in November 1993 
at New Jersey's Kean College by the Nation of Islam Lieutenant 
Khalid Abdul Mohammed. Among other rants, Mohammed 
wondered what was under the Pope’s skirt, mocking the aging 
John Paul 11 and infuriating American Catholics. ap1’s public 
rebuke of the Not leader in a full-page New York Times ad trig- 
gered a hailstorm of condemnation, from the halls of Congress 
to pulpits across the country. By meeting such hate head-on, 
Foxman placed api ona stage that transcended the perceived 
boundaries of the organization’s public advocacy. 

Shortly thereafter, aDL released its benchmark survey on 
the growing influence of the Christian right. Titled The Reli- 
gious Right: the Assault on Tolerance and Pluralism in America, 
this book-length report, intended to be a factual and critical 
assessment of some of the individuals and groups within the 
movement and their efforts to chip away at the wall of sepa- 
ration between church and state, was met with near univer- 
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sal hostility from those whom it addressed. Nonetheless, the 
resulting public hue and cry, and the “summit meetings” that 
would follow, established Foxman as the linchpin in a major 
national debate, which continued into the first decade of the 
21° century, of the role of religion in American national life. 

In 2000, Foxman rebuked Democratic vice presidential 
candidate Senator Joseph *Lieberman, who spoke of the need 
for religious values in American life, for injecting religion into 
the public square. Foxman did not repeat this call during the 
2004 election, when religion again entered the public square, 
for he was still regaining his balance after a nearly year-long 
controversy over Mel Gibson's controversial film The Passion 
of the Christ. Foxman’s initial private and respectful inquiries 
to Gibson went unanswered. Instead of following the cus- 
tomary American protocol and meeting with Jewish lead- 
ers in the hope of finding common ground, Gibson and his 
followers turned the tables and accused their accusers of 
being anti-Christian, a charge reiterated so often on cable tele- 
vision shows, in conservative newspapers, and among web 
“bloggers” that it became the dominant story. Some in the 
Jewish community would come to accuse Foxman of gener- 
ating more interest in the film than it might have otherwise 
garnered. 


[Richard S. Hirschhaut (2"4 ed.)] 


FRAENCKEL, LIEPMANN (1774-1857), miniature painter. 
Born in Germany, Fraenckel settled in Copenhagen in 1792. 
During a stay in Sweden from 1802 to 1805 he painted several 
members of the Swedish nobility. From 1814 he worked for the 
Danish court painting King Frederick v1 and members of his 
family. Two hundred miniatures were made before 1830. In 
1826 he founded a wallpaper factory, which still exists. 


FRAENKEL (also Frankel, Fraenckel, Frankl, etc.), family 
widely scattered throughout Central and Eastern Europe. The 
name first appears in non-Jewish records as a designation for 
those who had immigrated to Vienna from “Frankenland,” 
in the West. The family is traced back to two scholars in the 
Swabian town of Wallerstein in the 16" century, Moses ha- 
Levi Heller and Aaron Heller. Moses was the ancestor of Kop- 
pel Fraenkel ha-Levi “the rich” of Vienna (see below). Mem- 
bers of the family married into the patrician Teomim (called 
Munk in non-Jewish sources), Mirels, and Spiro families of 
Vienna and Prague. The name begins in Jewish use in the late 
176 century, and after the expulsion of the Jews from Vienna 
(1670) is found throughout Central and Eastern Europe. 
KOPPEL FRAENKEL HA-LEVI (d. 1670), born in Baiersdorf, 
settled in Vienna around 1635 and became the richest man in 
the community. His sons DAVID ISAAC (Seckel), ISRAEL, and 
ENOCH (Hoenig) wound up the affairs of the Vienna com- 
munity after the expulsion of 1670, giving 20,000 florins and 
the crown jewels of the principality of Moldavia (pawned to 
Koppel in 1665) as a security for the outstanding Jewish debts. 
They paid the city 4,000 florins for maintenance of the Jewish 
cemetery. With good conduct certificates, signed by Leopold 1, 
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they moved to Fuerth, where David Isaac became head of the 
community. Israel subsequently officiated as rabbi in Holesov, 
Uhersky Brod, Pinsk, and Wuerzburg. Enoch taught Hebrew 
to Johann Christoph *Wagenseil, and in 1683 sent him a letter 
stressing the importance of tolerance. Sons of Enoch were the 
ill-fated Ansbach Court Jews Elkan *Fraenkel and his brother 
Zevi Hirsch. GABRIEL and ZACHARIAS FRAENKEL, wealthy 
Court Jews to various south German principalities, resided 
in Fuerth but were not directly related to the Austrian levite 
branch. A son of David Isaac, IssACHAR BERMAN (d. 1708), 
became chief rabbi of Schnaittach, Bavaria, *Landesrabbiner of 
Ansbach, and rabbi of Brandenburg. Two of his sons, JUDAH 
LOEB and AARON LEVI, who published a collection of selihot, 
settled in Worms, where they and their descendants were 
prominent in communal life. The most noted of his numerous 
descendants was the founder of the Breslau seminary, Zach- 
arias *Frankel. IsAAC SECKEL *FRAENKEL, the exponent of 
extreme Reform Judaism, was probably a descendant, as was 
L.A. *Frankl, the Austrian writer. Members of the family were 
among the Jews originally expelled from Vienna who settled in 
Berlin and Brandenburg, one of whom was appointed leader 
(Obervorsteher) of all the newly arrived Jews. BAERMANN 
FRAENKEL, another prominent communal leader, was fined 
20 talers in 1705 for conducting a too-raucous Purim festival. 
The most famous of the Berlin Fraenkels was David ben Naph- 
tali Hirsch *Fraenkel, teacher of Moses *Mendelssohn and 
rabbi of Berlin. His grandson JONAS FRAENCKEL (1773-1846), 
a wealthy Breslau merchant and philanthropist, donated the 
funds for the Breslau seminary. David Fraenkel’s brothers, 
ABRAHAM and MOSES, were partners of V.H. *Ephraim in 
supplying precious metals to the mint. DAVID BEN MOSES 
FRAENKEL (d. 1865), director of the Dessau Franzschule and 
editor of *Sulamith, was a grandnephew of David Fraenkel; 
the wife of Leopold *Zunz was his grandniece. The Fraenkel 
family belonged to the upper stratum of Jewish society and 
through intermarriage was connected with numerous schol- 
ars and community leaders including Avigdor *Kara, Yom Tov 
Lippmann *Heller, Jacob *Emden, and Baruch *Fraenkel Teo- 
mim. All Jews currently named Fraenkel may be descendants 
of the original Vienna family, though the exact relationship is 
no longer traceable. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Bato, in: ajr Information (July 1964), 12; 
M.M. Fraenkel-Teomim, Der goldene Tiegel der Familie Fraenkel 
(1928); Ger., Heb.); A.E Pribram, Urkunden und Akten zur Geschichte 
der Juden in Wien, 1 (1918), index; D. Kaufmann, Die letzte Vertreibung 
der Juden aus Wien (1889), 144-8; Fraenkel, in: zGGJT, 2 (1931/32), 
67-80; E.K. Frenkel, Family Tree of R. Moshe Witzenhausen (1969); H. 
Schnee, Die Hoffinanz und der moderne Staat, 3 (1955), index; 4 (1963), 
index; S. Stern, Der preussische Staat und die Juden (1962), index. 


FRAENKEL, ABRAHAM ADOLEF (1891-1965), Israeli 
mathematician. Born in Munich, Fraenkel received a thor- 
ough education in talmudic and Jewish studies in addition 
to mathematics. He held chairs of mathematics at Marburg 
(from 1922) and Kiel (1928). From 1929 to 1931 he was visiting 
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FRAENKEL, DAVID BEN NAPHTALI HIRSCH 


professor at the Hebrew University, Jerusalem, and accepted a 
permanent chair there in 1933. Fraenkel made important con- 
tributions to set theory. His publications are listed in Essays on 
the Foundations of Mathematics Dedicated to A.A. Fraenkel on 
His Seventieth Birthday, ed. by Y. Bar Hillel (1966). 


FRAENKEL, DAVID BEN NAPHTALI HIRSCH (1707- 
1762), German rabbi and commentator on the Jerusalem Tal- 
mud. Fraenkel was born in Berlin. He was descended from the 
Mirels family that originated in Vienna and was also known as 
David Mirels. He studied under his father who was a dayyan 
in Berlin and under Jacob b. Benjamin ha-Kohen *Poppers, 
author of Shav Yaakov. After living for a time in Hamburg, in 
1737 he was appointed rabbi of Dessau, where Moses *Men- 
delssohn was one of his pupils. In 1739-42 his father Naphtali 
and his brother Solomon undertook the printing of Maimo- 
nides’ Mishneh Torah on his initiative. In 1743 he was ap- 
pointed chief rabbi of Berlin. Mendelssohn followed him to 
Berlin and continued to study under him (particularly Mai- 
monides’ Guide of the Perplexed) and also provided for his 
material needs. In Fraenkel’s letter of appointment it was ex- 
pressly stipulated that he was not to act as judge or give rulings 
in cases where members of his family, of whom there was a 
great number in Berlin, were involved. Fraenkel’s jurisdiction 
extended to the districts of Brandenburg and Pomerania. 

Fraenkel’s main achievement is his commentary to the 
Jerusalem Talmud which constitutes his life work. It is di- 
vided into two parts: the first part, Korban ha-Edah, follow- 
ing Rashi’s commentary to the Babylonian Talmud, is a run- 
ning commentary aimed at elucidating the plain meaning of 
the text; the second part, Shirei Korban, in the manner of the 
tosafot, gives novellae and various notes to reconcile contra- 
dictions in the Gemara and correct the errors and inaccura- 
cies that had accumulated in the text. At times his explana- 
tions in this commentary differ from those in Korban ha-Edah. 
The commentary appeared in parts: part one (Dessau, 1743) 
on Moed, part two (Berlin, 1757) on Nashim, and part three 
(ibid., 1760-62) on Nezikin. He commenced with Moed be- 
cause for Zera’im there already existed the commentary of 
Elijah b. Judah Leib of Fulda published in 1710. His commen- 
tary has become one of the two standard commentaries to the 
Jerusalem Talmud. He wrote Hebrew poems following vari- 
ous events in Prussia — the end of the Silesian wars (1745) and 
the victory of Prussia in the Seven Years’ War (1757) - and 
published sermons that were translated, in part by Mendels- 
sohn, into German. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.L. Landshuth, Toledot Anshei ha-Shem u- 
Fe'ullatam be-Adat Berlin (1884), 35-60; M. Kayserling, Moses Men- 
delssohn (1862), 8ff.; M. Freudenthal, Aus der Heimat Mendelssohns 
(1900), 214ff., 229 ff; Z. Horowitz, in: Ozar ha-Hayyim, 6 (1930), 188; 
Waxman, Literature, 3 (19607) 708ff.; E. Wolbe, Geschichte der Juden 
in Berlin (1937), 177, 188, 191; L. Ginzberg, Perushim ve-Hiddushim 
ba-Yerushalmi, 1 (1941), 55f. (Eng. introd.); J. Meisl, in: Arim ve-Im- 
mahot be-Yisrael, 1 (1946), 103; idem (ed.), Pinkas Kehillat Berlin 
(1962), index. 

[Yehoshua Horowitz] 
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FRAENKEL, ELKAN 


FRAENKEL, ELKAN (c. 1655-1720), *Court Jew in Ansbach. 
His father became rabbi in Fuerth and Bamberg after the ex- 
pulsion of the Jews from Vienna in 1670. However Elkan an- 
tagonized the Fuerth community by advocating the interests 
of the margrave of Ansbach against the prelate of Bamberg, the 
traditional guardian of Fuerth Jewry. In 1703, Fraenkel became 
Court Jew of the margrave displacing the *Model family in this 
post, who thus became his bitter enemies. In 1704, he became 
an elder (parnas) of Fuerth and Ansbach Jewry. Although he 
could exercise magnanimity, reducing a fine of 30,000 florins 
imposed on the community for usurious practices to 20,000 
florins, he was in general despotic and aroused much opposi- 
tion. In 1712 he was denounced by Essaja (Jesse) Fraenkel, the 
spendthrift son of a Fuerth printer and a convert to Christi- 
anity, and falsely accused of 16 charges including witchcraft, 
lése-majesté, debauchery, possession of blasphemous books, 
and hindering the confiscation of Hebrew books in Fuerth 
in 1702. He was sentenced to a public whipping and life im- 
prisonment. His possessions were confiscated and his wife 
and daughter expelled. His brother ZEVI HIRSCH (d. 1723), 
appointed Landesrabbiner in 1709, was accused of witchcraft 
and use of kabbalistic devices to further Elkan’s career. He re- 
ceived the same sentence and died in prison. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Stern, The Court Jew (1950), 193-4, 237-8, 
244, 256-7; H. Schnee, Die Hoffinanz und der Moderne Staat, 4 (1963), 
26-28; Ziemlich, in: MGWJ, 46 (1902), 88—93; idem, in: Gedenkbuch 
D. Kaufmann (1901), 457-86; Weinberg, in: MGw], 50 (1906), 94-993 
S. Haenle, Geschichte der Juden im ehemaligen Fuerstenthum Ans- 
bach (1867), 72-86; D.Y. Cohen, Irgunei “Benei ha-Medinah” be-Ash- 
kenaz..., 1 (1968), 141ff,; 2 (1968), 135-7 (mimeographed dissertation; 
English summary). 


FRAENKEL, FAIWEL (Bar Tuviah; 1875?-1933), Hebrew 
author and publicist. He was born in Vasilkov, in the district 
of Kiev. In 1893 he published his first article on Polish Jew- 
ish history in Ha-Meliz. He moved to Kiev, and in 1899 pub- 
lished a Hebrew translation of Pinsker’s Autoemancipation, 
and a Hebrew translation and adaptation of Edward Bellamy’s 
Looking Backward titled Be-Od Meah Shanah (“One Hundred 
Years Hence”). An active socialist, he was forced to leave Rus- 
sia in 1901. He went to Switzerland, studied at the University 
of Berne, and received his doctorate in 1906 for his disserta- 
tion Buckle und seine Geschichtsphilosophie (Berner Studien, 
1906). He lived in Geneva (1906-12), San Remo (1912-17), 
and Nice. Bar-Tuviah published many articles in Hebrew lit- 
erary-scholarly periodicals, including Ha-Dor, Ha-Meorer, 
Ha-Olam, He-Atid, Ha-Tekufah, Miklat, and Hadoar. They 
deal primarily with social science, Jewish studies, and social- 
ist theory. He was the first Hebrew writer to discuss social sci- 
ences in depth. In the field of Jewish studies he investigated 
the economic background of the formation of sects and par- 
ties in ancient Israel. His noteworthy contribution to this sub- 
ject is his unfinished Sefer ha-Nezirim, a two-part history of 
asceticism among the Jews (1910). His more popular articles 
took up, in the main, questions of socialism and national- 
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ism, and called for the negation of the Diaspora. His selected 
writings were published in 1964 by G. Elkoshi, accompanied 
by an evaluative biographical essay (9-40) and an annotated 
bibliography (729-808). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Waxman, Literature, 4 (1960), 419ff. 
[Gedalyah Elkoshi] 


FRAENKEL, ISAAC SECKEL (1765-1835), Hebrew trans- 
lator and banker. Fraenkel, who was born in Parchim, Ger- 
many, was self-educated. He acquired extensive knowledge of 
religious and secular subjects and of ancient and modern lan- 
guages. In 1798 he moved to Hamburg where he engaged in 
banking and became one of the community leaders, particu- 
larly in its Reform congregation. Together with M.I. *Bresse- 
lau, Fraenkel edited a prayer book for the Hamburg Reform 
Temple (1818), which he defended in a German tract (Schutz- 
schrift des zu Hamburg erschienenen Israelitischen Gebetbuches, 
1819) when strong opposition against the new liturgy emerged 
among the traditionalists. Fraenkel’s main literary project was 
the translation of the Apocrypha from Greek into Hebrew, 
entitled Ketuvim Aharonim. This work has frequently been 
reprinted since its first appearance in Leipzig (1830), its most 
recent edition appearing in Jerusalem in 1966. A bibliophile 
edition of the Books of the Maccabees, Sefer ha-Hashmona’im, 
appeared in Fraenkel’s translation in 1964. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kitvei Menahem Mibashan ha-Hadashim 
(1937), 145-58; S. Bernfeld, Toledot ha-Reformazyon ha-Datit be-Yis- 
rael (1923), 72-73 and appendix B (excerpts from the prayer book). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.A. Meyer, Response to Modernity (1988), 


54-60. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


FRAENKEL, JONAS (1879-1965), Swiss literary historian. 
Fraenkel was born in Cracow, Poland, studied at the Universi- 
ties of Vienna and Berne, and became a lecturer at the latter in 
1908 (professor extraordinary, 1921). He devoted himself to the 
investigation of German-Swiss literature and was the editor of 
the works of Gottfried Keller (17 vols., 1926-39). Other Swiss 
authors who engaged Fraenkel’s attention were C.F. Meyer 
and his friend Carl Spitteler, whose unpublished works were 
bequeathed to Fraenkel for publication (Spitteler - Huldigun- 
gen und Begegnungen, 1945). In German literature Goethe and 
Heine were among his chief interests, and he published a new 
edition of Heine’s poems (3 vols., 1911-13). Several of his essays 
were collected in Dichtung und Wissenschaft (1954). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Schiitt, Germanistikm und Poli- 
tik - Schweizer Literaturwissenschaft in der Zeit des Nationalsozial- 


ismus (1996). 
[Ludwig W. Kahn] 


FRAENKEL, LEVI BEN SAUL (Schaulsohn; 1761-1815), 
apostate member of the rabbinical *Fraenkel family. In 1806 
he was nominated by the authorities assistant of the *Breslau 
bet din and Oberlandesrabbiner for Silesia (excluding Breslau), 
despite local objections. A year later he left the city, address- 
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ing an open letter to the community in which he acclaimed 
the French *Sanhedrin, advocated the unification of all reli- 
gions, and expressed messianic hopes centered around *Na- 
poleon. His letter caused consternation. In the same year in 
Paris he embraced Catholicism and thereafter wandered 
throughout Europe, until his death in extreme poverty and 
neglect in a Jewish hospital in Frankfurt. He wrote a few mys- 
tical works. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Brann, in: Jubelschrift ... H. Graetz (1887), 
266-76; A. Freimann, in: ZHB, 4 (1900), 159. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
Biographisches Handbuch der Rabbiner, 1 (2004), 323. 


FRAENKEL, LOUIS (1851-1911), Swedish financier. Born 
in Germany, Fraenkel moved to Stockholm in 1874, where in 
1880 he established a successful banking firm. In 1893 he be- 
came executive manager of the Stockholm Handelsbank (now 
Svenska Handelsbanken), which he developed into one of the 
largest financial institutions in the country. Fraenkel’s activity 
was characterized by the personal manner in which he con- 
trolled his bank at a time when bureaucratic methods were 
becoming increasingly prevalent. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Svenska man och kvinnor, 2 (1944). 


[Hugo Mauritz Valentin] 


FRAENKEL, OSMOND K. (1888-1983), U.S. constitutional 
lawyer. Fraenkel was the general counsel to the American 
Civil Liberties Union from 1955. He argued cases before the 
US. Supreme Court, seeking protection for political and reli- 
gious groups, aliens, individuals holding dissident opinions, or 
persons convicted on the basis of improperly obtained confes- 
sions. He assisted in the Scottsboro case in the Alabama and 
Supreme Court hearings. In 1931 he wrote The Sacco-Vanzetti 
Case, arguing the innocence of the accused and the unfair- 
ness of the legal proceedings. He was the author of books on 
civil liberties, including The Supreme Court and Civil Liber- 
ties (1941, 1960°); Our Civil Liberties (1944); The Rights We 
Have (1971); and Georgetown Law Journal: Media and the First 
Amendment in a Free Society (1973). 


FRAENKEL-TEOMIM, BARUCH BEN JOSHUA 
EZEKIEL FEIWEL (1760-1828), rabbi in Poland and Mora- 
via. Frankel-Teomim studied under Liber Korngold of Cra- 
cow, known as “Liber Harif? and *David Tevele of Lissa. On 
the death in 1778 of Naphtali Herz Margolies, the av bet din 
of Wisznice, he was appointed his successor and served in 
this office until 1802. In that year he was appointed rabbi of 
Leipnik (Moravia), remaining there until his death. In Leipnik 
he founded a yeshivah which became renowned. Among his 
pupils were Ezekiel Panet, author of the Mareh Yehezkel, and 
Hayyim *Halberstamm, later his son-in-law (resp. Ateret 
Hakhamim, EH no. 9). During Fraenkel-Teomim’s younger 
years *Hasidism began to spread in Poland and Galicia; at 
first he belonged to the circle of its opponents but later his 
opposition gradually diminished. Among the outstanding 
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FRAENKEL-TEOMIM, BARUCH BEN JOSHUA EZEKIEL FEIWEL 


scholars with whom he was in contact may be mentioned 
Moses *Sofer (ibid., HM nos. 12-15), with whom he was on 
intimate terms, David *Deutsch (ibid., oH nos. 2,3), Ephraim 
Zalman *Margolioth (ibid., EH no. 21), and Mordecai *Banet 
of Nikolsburg. 

Fraenkel-Teomim saw his main task in the strengthen- 
ing of his yeshivah and the education of many pupils. He did 
not devote himself to the same extent to the writing of books, 
for fear of dissipating his time. Only individual pamphlets by 
him are extant. These were written by his pupils, who noted 
down his novellae and homilies. Among the first to collect 
his teachings and publish them were his son Joshua Hoe- 
schel and Hayyim Halberstamm. They published his Barukh 
Taam (1841), a selection of his novellae to which Halberstamm 
added glosses. Fraenkel is often referred to by the name of this 
book. Among his other works may be mentioned: (1) Ateret 
Hakhamim (1866) in two parts: pt. 1, responsa on the four 
sections of the Shulhan Arukh; pt. 2, novellae and *pilpulim 
on talmudic themes; (2) Margenita de-Rav (1883; 274 ed. with 
additions, 1957), a work on aggadah arranged in the order of 
the weekly scriptural readings, published by Menahem Eliezer 
Mahler from a manuscript in the possession of the author’s 
grandchildren; (3) Barukh she-Amar (1905, 19667), novellae 
on many tractates and talmudic themes. 

Fraenkel-Teomim left glosses written in the margin of 
his books of the rishonim and aharonim, and there is a list of 
53 such works. His numerous glosses on the Shulhan Arukh 
(OH, 1836; HM, 1860; YD, 1865; EH, 1904) under the title Imrei 
Barukh are highly regarded. His glosses to the Babylonian 
Talmud were published first in the Lemberg edition of the 
Talmud of 1862 and thereafter in all later editions; to the Jeru- 
salem Talmud in Vilna in 1922; and to the Mishnah under the 
name Mishnot Rav in Lemberg in 1862. His Derushei Barukh 
Taam (edited by B.S. Schneersohn and E. Heilprin, 1963) con- 
tains homilies for the festivals, and eulogies. Other works re- 
main in manuscript. 

His responsa and pilpulim on talmudic themes are based 
on the rishonim, and penetrating deeply into their meaning 
he arrives at the halakhah. Although he indulged in pilpul, 
a simple answer was more important to him than casuistic 
exercises. Even though he showed himself in his responsa to 
be a great authority he mentions in various places that he 
“fears to give directives” (Ateret Hakhamim, EH 18, 22). In 
certain cases he did not wish to rely on his own opinion and 
sought the consent of other outstanding scholars for his view, 
stressing: “I am afraid to give expression to new ideas” (ibid., 
YD 2:24). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.M. Chones, Toledot ha-Posekim (1910), 123; 
J.A. Kammelhar, Dor Deah (1935), 143-9; J. Eibeschuetz, Ohel Barukh 
(1933); J.L. Maimon, in: Sinai, 44 (1959), 117-26, 204-12, 408-19; 45 
(1959), 16-22, 97-106, 275-83; idem, Middei Hodesh be-Hodsho, 5 
(1959), 49-57; Z. Horowitz, Le-Korot ha-Kehillot be-Polanyah (1969), 
216f.; B. Fraenkel-Teomim, Barukh she-Amar (19667), introd. 13-28 


(biography). 
[Josef Horovitz] 
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FRAGA 


FRAGA, city in Aragon, N.E. Spain; information concern- 
ing Jews there dates to the 13» century. The privileges which 
the Jews enjoyed, later confirmed by Alfonso 1v of Aragon 
(1327-36), include the usual definition of civil rights. The 
maximum annual tax payable by the community was speci- 
fied. The Jews were given the right to elect their representa- 
tives, who were granted a limited jurisdiction and the right to 
impose levies for communal purposes. They were permitted 
to maintain a synagogue, cemetery, and slaughterhouse, and 
were given the right of defending themselves against attacks. 
The Jews were promised that their quarter would be protected 
and its autonomy respected. In the 1380s there were 40 Jew- 
ish families living in Fraga. During the 1391 persecutions the 
synagogue was destroyed; many Jews left the town and oth- 
ers became converted to Christianity. In 1398 Queen Maria 
ordered 36 former members of the community to return to 
Fraga within a month, since they had undertaken not to leave 
without paying their share of the communal taxes. The most 
prominent member of the Fraga community, the physician 
and poet Astruc Rimoch, embraced Christianity in 1414 as 
Franciscus de Sant Jordi. In September 1414 Ferdinand 1 or- 
dered a number of converts to pay the tax they owed before 
their conversion. By 1415 the Jewish community of Fraga had 
disappeared following the conversion of all its members. In 
1436 John 11 permitted Jews to establish a new settlement in 
Fraga and Alfonso v promised privileges to Jews who would 
settle in Fraga. We have some information on the Jews in Fraga 
in 1451 and 1457 which suggests that the community apparently 
continued to exist until the expulsion in 1492. 

The Jewish quarter was in the Collada, comprising one 
big street and several small byways leading to it. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Urkunden, index; Baer, Spain, index; 
Salarrullana, in: Revista de archivos, bibliotecas, museos, 40 (1919), 69, 


183, 431; Romano, in: Sefarad, 13 (1953), 75, 78. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
J. Gofii Gaztambide, in: Hispania Sacra, 25 (1960), 205-6. 


FRAM, DAVID (1903-1988), South African Yiddish poet. 
Born in Panevezys, Lithuania, he was a refugee with his 
parents in Russia during World War 1, and returned to Lith- 
uania in 1921. From 1923 he published poems in the Kaunas 
Yiddish press and in 1927 immigrated to South Africa, where 
he issued Lider un Poemes (“Songs and Poems,” Vilna, 1931), 
nostalgic idylls of Jewish life in Lithuania, as well as South 
African poems. His later poetry dealt with South African 
themes, but remained rooted in Lithuanian Jewish tradition: 
“All the major actors on the South African stage step boldly 
forward in Fram’s verse” (Sherman). His writings are marked 
by a deep compassion for the underdog and a sensitive lyri- 
cal quality. Outstanding examples are two long 1947 poems, 
“Efsher” (“Perhaps”), largely autobiographical, and “Dos Let- 
ste Kapitl” (“The Last Chapter”), an elegy on his destroyed 
Lithuanian homeland. Between the wars, Fram was active in 
Yiddish cultural circles in Johannesburg, a contributor to all 
Yiddish publications in South Africa, and wrote the libretti 
for two Yiddish operettas staged in Johannesburg. His later 
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verse is anthologized in A Shvalb oyfn Dakh (“A Swallow on 
the Roof? 1984). 
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FRANCE (Heb. 73381) and ND73), country in Western Eu- 
rope. This entry is arranged according to the following out- 
line: 
From the First Settlements unil the Revolution 
THE ROMAN AND MEROVINGIAN PERIODS 
FROM THE CAROLINGIANS UNTIL THE EVE OF THE FIRST 
CRUSADE 
FROM THE FIRST CRUSADE UNTIL THE GENERAL 
EXPULSION FROM PROVENCE (1096-1501) 
THE COMMUNITIES IN MEDIEVAL FRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIP IN THE MIDDLE AGES 
FROM THE EXPULSION FROM PROVENCE TO THE EVE OF 
THE REVOLUTION 
The Modern Period 
THE REVOLUTION 
MEASURES OF NAPOLEON 
THE CONSISTORIAL SYSTEM 
OFFICIAL RECOGNITION 
ASSIMILATION 
ABOLITION OF THE “JEWISH OATH” 
WELFARE AND EDUCATION 
PROTECTION OF JEWISH RIGHTS 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC ADVANCES 
NEW TRENDS IN JUDAISM 
ALLIANCE ISRAELITE UNIVERSELLE 
ALSACE-LORRAINE AND ALGERIA 
ANTISEMITISM 
SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE 
DEMOGRAPHIC CHANGES 
WORLD WAR I 
INTER-WAR YEARS 
ECONOMIC, CULTURAL, AND SOCIAL POSITION 
Holocaust Period 
ANTI-JEWISH MEASURES AND ADMINISTRATION 
DEPORTATIONS AND FORCED LABOR 
RESCUE AND RESISTANCE 
Early Postwar Period 
NATIVE POPULATION AND WAVES OF IMMIGRATION 
GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL STATUS 
COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 
CULTURAL LIFE 
Later Developments 
DEMOGRAPHY 
EDUCATION AND CULTURE 
COMMUNITY 
ANTISEMITISM 
ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL SITUATION 
Relations with Israel 
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This article deals with the history of the Jews living within the 
territory corresponding to present-day France; the territories 
beyond the present frontiers (more particularly those of the 
north and southwest) which were subjected to the authority 
of the kings of France for short periods are not considered 
here. The provinces neighboring on the kingdom of France 
or enclosed within it before their incorporation within the 
kingdom (in particular *Brittany, Normandy, *Anjou, *Cham- 
pagne, *Lorraine, *Alsace, *Franche-Comteé, *Burgundy, *Sa- 
voy, *Dauphiné, the county of *Nice, *Provence, *Comtat Ve- 
naissin, *Languedoc, *Auvergne, Guienne, *Poitou) are dealt 
with. Those areas which formed part of these provinces, but 
which are today beyond the borders of France, are not in- 
cluded. 


From the First Settlements until the Revolution 
THE ROMAN AND MEROVINGIAN PERIODS. ‘The earliest evi- 
dence of a Jewish presence in France concerns an isolated indi- 
vidual, perhaps accompanied by a few servants; he was *Arche- 
laus, the ethnarch of Judea, who was banished by Augustus 
in the year 6 C.E. to *Vienne (in the present department of 
Isére), where he died in 16 c.£. Similarly, his younger brother 
Herod *Antipas, tetrarch of Galilee and Perea, was exiled to 
*Lyons (if not to a place also called Lugdunum on the French 
side of the Pyrenees) by Caligula in 39. A story taken as legend 
(intended to explain the origin of the prayer Ve-Hu Rahum) 
states that after the conquest of Jerusalem, the Romans filled 
three ships with Jewish captives, which arrived in *Bordeaux, 
*Arles, and Lyons. Recent archaeological findings tend to find 
a basis for this legend. Objects identified as Jewish because of 
the menorah portrayed on them have been discovered around 
Arles (first, fourth, and early fifth centuries), and in Bordeaux 
and the neighboring region (third and early fourth centuries). 
Written sources, previously treated with some reserve, affirm 
that during the Roman period Jews had been present in *Metz 
(mid-fourth century), *Poitiers (late fourth century), *Avignon 
(late fourth century), and Arles (mid-fifth century). 
Evidence is abundant from 465 onward. There were then 
Jews in Vannes (Brittany), a few years later in *Clermont- 
Ferrand and *Narbonne, in *Agde in 506, in *Valence in 524, 
and in *Orléans in 533. After Clovis 1 (481-511), founder of 
the Merovingian dynasty, became converted to Catholicism 
(496), the Christian population increasingly adopted Catho- 
lic doctrine. From 574 there were attempts to compel the Jews 
to accept the prevailing faith. In 576 Bishop *Avitus of Cler- 
mont-Ferrand offered the Jews of his town (who numbered 
over 500) the alternative of baptism or expulsion. His exam- 
ple was followed in 582 by Chilperic 1, king of Neustria (the 
western part of the Frankish kingdom). In *Marseilles, where 
Jews from both these areas found refuge, there was also an at- 
tempt at forced conversion. Little information is available on a 
similar attempt made by Dagobert 1 between 631 and 639; had 
this been successful, the Jews would have been excluded from 
almost the whole of present-day France. However, this seems 
to have been far from the case; though documents make no 
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mention of Jews for some time, there is a similar lack of infor- 
mation about other social and ethnic groups. Little is known 
of the Jews of Septimania (in southwest Gaul, then a Spanish 
province). The Jews there were spared the forced conversions 
and subsequent violent persecutions which befell their core- 
ligionists in Visigothic *Spain. 

During this period the number of Jews in France in- 
creased rapidly, initially through immigration, first from It- 
aly and the eastern part of the Roman Empire and then from 
Spain, especially after Sisebut’s persecutions, which began in 
612. However, the increase in numbers was also due to Jewish 
proselytism, which found adherents mostly among the poor- 
est classes and in particular among slaves. 

At that time the Jews were mainly engaged in commerce, 
but there were already physicians and even sailors. In the ab- 
sence of written Jewish sources, archaeological evidence once 
more provides information on the France of this early period. 
On a seal from Avignon (fourth century) the menorah is re- 
produced, although only with five branches. The same motif 
appears on the inscription of Narbonne (687/8), which also 
points to a scanty knowledge of Hebrew at the time; the whole 
text is in Latin with the exception of three words, Shalom al 
Yisrael, which are incorrectly spelled. Nothing at all is known 
of the internal organization of these Jewish groups, except for 
the presence of synagogues (*Paris 582; Orléans before 585), 
but it is known that there were contacts between them. The 
Marseilles community maintained relations with those of 
Clermont-Ferrand and Paris and even, beyond the borders, 
with that of Rome. 

In spite of the attempts at forced conversion, relations 
between the Jewish and Christian populations seem to have 
been free, a state of affairs demonstrated by the repeated ef- 
forts of the church authorities to prohibit these relations. The 
main prohibition, frequently repeated, was on Jews and Chris- 
tians taking meals together (Vannes, 465; Agde, 506; Epone, 
517; etc.); another, aimed at separating the population further, 
forbade the Jews to go out-of-doors during the Easter holi- 
days (Orléans, 538; Macon, 583; etc.); and finally - a measure 
designed to prevent Jewish proselytism - possession of not 
only Christian but also pagan slaves by the Jews was restricted 
or forbidden (Orléans, 541: Clichy, 626 or 627; etc.). Further, 
though at first sight negative, proof of good relations between 
Christians and Jews is provided by the frequent religious *dis- 
putations, discussions which were characterized by the great 
freedom in argument accorded to the Jews (particularly be- 
tween King Chilperic 1 (561-84) and his Jewish purveyor 
*Priscus, 581). Another positive testimony — though this may 
be largely a pious invention - is to be found in the participa- 
tion of the Jews in the obsequies of church dignitaries (Arles, 
459 and 543; Clermont-Ferrand, 554). 


FROM THE CAROLINGIANS UNTIL THE EVE OF THE FIRST 
CRUSADE. ‘The reign of the Carolingians was the most favor- 
able period for the Jews in the kingdom of France. *Agobard’s 
attempted forced conversion of Jewish children in Lyons and 
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the district around 820 brought the bishop into disfavor with 
Louis the Pious (814-840). 

The important Jewish settlement in the Rhone Valley, 
which had been in existence during the Roman and Merovin- 
gian periods, increased and expanded through the Sadne Val- 
ley. Continued immigration from Italy and Spain was a source 
of demographic growth, as was proselytism affecting also the 
higher social classes; the best-known example is *Bodo, dea- 
con of Louis the Pious, who converted to Judaism in Muslim 
Spain. From the second half of the tenth century and, at the 
latest, from the second half of the 11» century, there was also 
a trend toward migration to England. 

The most intensive economic activity of the Jews of 
France, especially in the commercial field, belongs to this pe- 
riod. Some were accredited purveyors to the imperial court 
and others administered the affairs of Catholic religious in- 
stitutions. Privileges granted to the Jews by the Carolingian 
emperors became the model for those coveted by other mer- 
chants. Their great concentration in agriculture and especially 
viticulture enabled them practically to monopolize the market; 
even the wine for Mass was bought from Jews. The few cases of 
moneylending known from this period were in fact connected 
with this agricultural activity; they were related to deferred 
purchases of agricultural estates intended to round off exist- 
ing Jewish estates. In view of the wealth of general information 
available on the Jews of this period, the paucity of evidence 
concerning physicians suggests that there was a great decrease 
of interest in this profession. In the public services, Jews were 
employed both in the subordinate position of tax collector and 
in the most respected office of imperial ambassador (*Isaac 
for *Charlemagne; Judah for Charles the Bald). 

The personal privileges and ordinances granted by the 
Carolingians assured the Jews complete judicial equality. 
Moreover, any attempt to entice away their pagan slaves by 
converting them to Catholicism was penalized; their right to 
employ salaried Christian personnel was explicitly guaranteed; 
any offense against their persons or property was punishable 
by enormous fines. Even more, the Jews enjoyed a preferential 
status, because they were not subjected to the ordeals (“judg- 
ments of God”) which normally formed part of the judicial 
process. An imperial official, the magister Judaeorum, who 
ranked among the missi dominici, supervised the meticulous 
enforcement of all these privileges. 

‘The activities of the church councils had little effect dur- 
ing this period. The Councils of Meaux and Paris (845-6) 
sought to legislate on the subject of the Jews, and a series of 
hostile canons concerning them were drawn up; these were 
in fact a kind of canonical collection and the work of *Amulo, 
Agobard’s successor to the see of Lyons, and the deacon *Flo- 
rus of Lyons, faithful secretary of both bishops. However, 
Charles the Bald (840-77) refused to ratify these canons. An- 
other center of intensive Jewish settlement and powerful anti- 
Jewish reaction was *Chartres, where at the beginning of the 
ut century, Bishop *Fulbert delivered a series of sermons to 
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refute the Jewish assertion that, since there might yet be Jewish 
kings in distant lands, the Messiah had not yet come. Toward 
the close of the same century, *Ivo of Chartres inserted a series 
of violently anti-Jewish texts in his canonical collection. All of 
these, however, precisely by their concern to combat Jewish 
influences on the Christian faithful, emphasize the cordiality 
of the relations prevailing between Jews and Christians. 

The so-called “Carolingian Renaissance” in the intel- 
lectual sphere had no counterpart on the Jewish scene, but 
strangely enough, subsequent tradition also attributes the 
impetus of Jewish learning in the West to Charlemagne 
(768-814). Just as he actually brought scholarly Irish monks 
to France, he is said to have brought the Jewish scholar Machir 
from Babylon. What is known of Hebrew works circulating 
in France derives from the testimony of Agobard, but, being 
a polemist, he mentions only those works he criticizes: a very 
ancient version of *Toledot Yeshu, a parody of the Gospels, 
and *Shi ur Komah, a mystic work. The real upsurge of Jewish 
learning in France began during the 11" century. In the middle 
of the century, Joseph b. Samuel *Bonfils (Tov Elem) was ac- 
tive in Limoges, Moses ha-Darshan in Narbonne, and, a little 
later, *Rashi in Troyes. From the outset, the scholars’ works 
comprised the principal fields of Jewish learning: liturgic po- 
etry, biblical and talmudic commentaries, rabbinic decisions, 
grammar, and philology. The glory of Limoges and central 
France in general was shortlived, but Narbonne and Troyes 
heralded the great schools of Jewish scholars in both the ex- 
treme south and the extreme north of the country. The radi- 
cal change in the situation resulted from the general upheaval 
which swept across the Christian West from the beginning of 
the 11» century and paved the way for the Crusades. Two lo- 
cal persecutions, in *Limoges at the end of the tenth and in 
the early 11 century, may be connected with the general per- 
secution which raged through France from 1007 for at least 
five years. Launched by the clergy, it was rapidly supported 
by King Robert 11 the Pious (996-1031), then propagated by 
the general Christian population. The pretext for the riots was 
the accusation that the Jews of Orléans had joined in a plot 
against Christians with Sultan al-Hakim, who had indeed de- 
stroyed the Church of the Holy Sepulcher in Jerusalem. Thus 
the object of universal hatred, the Jews of France were then, 
if the sources are correct, either expelled from the towns, put 
to the sword, drowned in the rivers, or put to death in some 
other fashion, the only exceptions being those who accepted 
baptism. When one of the Jewish notables of France, Jacob 
b. Jekuthiel, intervened with Pope John xviti (1004-09), the 
latter sent a legate to France to put a stop to the persecutions. 
Those Jews who had been forced to accept baptism immedi- 
ately returned to Judaism. A similar situation arose in 1063: 
the “Spanish crusaders,” who had set out to fight the Muslims, 
began by persecuting the Jews of southern France. On this oc- 
casion, however, they met with the opposition of the princes 
and the bishops, who were congratulated by Pope *Alexan- 
der 11 for their stand. 
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FROM THE FIRST CRUSADE UNTIL THE GENERAL EXPUL- 
SION FROM PROVENCE (1096-1501). The First Crusade 
(1096-99) had little immediate effect on the situation of the 
Jews, but it was in France that the first murderous persecu- 
tions occurred, accompanied by forced conversions in *Rouen 
and Metz (but not in southern France, as some scholars have 
asserted recently). Although the brunt of the brutalities was 
borne by the Jews of Germany, it was in Rouen that the cru- 
saders justified their persecutions of the Jews: “If it is our de- 
sire [so they said] to attack the enemies of God after having 
covered lengthy distances toward the Orient while before our 
eyes we have the Jews, a nation whose enmity to God is un- 
equaled, we will then follow a path which leads us backward” 
The first written legal act of a king of France which is extant 
is *Louis vii’s decree of 1144 in which he banished from his 
kingdom those Jews who had been converted to Christian- 
ity and later returned to Judaism, that is those who - from 
the Christian point of view — had “relapsed into heresy.” The 
Second Crusade (1147-49) gave rise to a controversy between 
*Bernard of Clairvaux and *Peter of Cluny on the question 
of the Jews; although they were spared the confiscation of all 
their belongings, as the abbot of Cluny had recommended in 
order to finance this expedition, they were nevertheless com- 
pelled to make a considerable financial contribution. 

France’s first *blood libel occurred in *Blois in 1171, when 
31 Jews — men, women, and children — were burned at the 
stake after a parody of a trial, and in spite of the fact that 
not even a body was produced as proof of the murder. A 
series of similar accusations followed in Loches, *Ponto- 
ise, Joinville, and Epernay. Although Louis vii declared to 
the leaders of the Jewish community of Paris when they ap- 
pealed to him that he regarded the ritual murder accusation as 
pure invention and promised to prevent the renewed out- 
breaks of similar persecutions, popular rumors continued 
to indict the Jews. According to his biographer, King *Philip 
Augustus (1180-1223), when only six years old, learned from 
his playmates that the Jews were in the habit of killing Chris- 
tian children. The hatred thus nurtured prevailed, and he 
acted upon it soon after his accession to the throne. In 1181 
he had all the wealthy Jews of Paris thrown into prison and 
freed them only in return for a huge ransom. In the following 
year (1182) he decreed their expulsion from the kingdom and 
the confiscation of their real estate. If the number of Jews af- 
fected by this measure was comparatively small, this was the 
result of the small size of the actual kingdom of France and 
the lack of royal authority over the nobles of the neighboring 
provinces, where the exiles found immediate refuge. Such a 
haven, however, was not always safe from the tenacious ha- 
tred of the king of France. Thus, in 1190, he pursued the Jews 
in Champagne (in *Bray-sur-Seine or in Brie-Comte-Rob- 
ert) and exterminated a whole community which had the 
temerity to condemn one of his subjects to death for assas- 
sinating a Jew. 

Driven by financial considerations, Philip Augustus au- 
thorized the return of the Jews to his kingdom in 1198, extort- 
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ing from them what profit he could. Possibly another concern 
was also involved: from 1182 Philip Augustus had considerably 
expanded his territory. In all the lands incorporated within 
the kingdom, he found Jews living among a population which 
raised no objection to their presence, and he might have se- 
riously angered the populace by expelling the Jews. Since he 
tolerated the Jews in the newly acquired parts of his kingdom, 
their banishment from its heart was no longer justified. Two 
months after their readmission, the king reached an agreement 
with Thibaut 11, count of Champagne, on the division of their 
respective rights over the Jews living in their territories. 

The Third Crusade (1189-92), which had such grave 
consequences for the Jews of England, did not affect those of 
France, but the crusade against the *Albigenses in southern 
France also spelled ruin to the Jewish communities. That of 
*Béziers, in particular, mourned many victims when the town 
was taken in 1209; the survivors crossed the Pyrenees and re- 
established their community in *Gerona. 

During the reign of *Louis 1x (1226-70), severe anti-Jew- 
ish persecutions took place in 1236 in the western provinces, 
in Brittany, Anjou, and Poitou, which were not subject to the 
direct authority of the monarch. In 1240 Duke Jean le Roux 
expelled the Jews from Brittany. During the same year the fa- 
mous disputation on the Talmud took place in Paris. Prop- 
erly speaking, it was a trial of the Talmud inspired by a bull 
issued by *Gregory 1x in 1239. The verdict had already been 
given in advance: the Talmud was to be destroyed by fire, a 
sentence which was carried out in 1242. In Dauphiné, which 
was still independent of the kingdom, ten Jews were burned at 
the stake in *Valréas in 1247 following a blood libel. Anti-Jew- 
ish agitation which resulted in the imprisonment of Jews and 
the confiscation of their belongings spread to several places in 
Dauphiné. There is no reason to believe that Louis 1x had in- 
tended to expel the Jews or that he had even issued an order to 
this effect. Yet his brother, *Alphonse of Poitiers, to whom the 
king had ceded the government of several provinces, ordered 
the expulsion of the Jews from Poitou in July 1249. However, 
the order was not rigorously applied or it took effect for a brief 
period only. Nevertheless, the territory governed by Alphonse 
was the scene of the first local expulsion: from Moissac in 1271. 
Louis 1x and Alphonse of Poitiers rivaled one another in their 
brutal methods of extorting money from the Jews. The king, 
ostentatiously scrupulous of benefiting from money earned 
through the sin of usury, dedicated it to the financing of the 
Crusade. With the same pious motive Alphonse of Poitiers 
incarcerated all the Jews of his provinces so that he could lay 
his hands on their possessions with greater ease. *Philip 111 
the Bold, who reigned from 1270, was responsible for a wide- 
spread migration of the Jews when he forbade them, in 1283, 
to live in the small rural localities. The accession of *Philip 1v 
the Fair (1285) was ushered in by the massacre of *Troyes, once 
more following on a blood libel; several notables of the com- 
munity were condemned and burned at the stake in 1288. In 
1289, first *Gascony (which was an English possession) and 
then Anjou (governed by the brother of the king of France) 
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expelled the Jews. In 1291, Philip the Fair hastily published an 
ordinance prohibiting the Jews expelled from Gascony and 
England from settling in France. 

Although Philip the Fair denied the clergy in general 
(1288) and the inquisitors in particular (1302) any judicial 
rights over the Jews, this was not the better to protect them 
but merely because he objected to sharing his authority in any 
way. It was therefore probably royal judges who tried the first 
*host desecration cases brought against several Jews of Paris 
in 1290. In order to guarantee the greatest financial gain from 
the expulsion order of 1306, Philip the Fair issued oral instruc- 
tions only. After the imprisonment of all the Jews (July 22, 
1306) and the seizure of their belongings, numerous written 
ordinances were issued by the royal chancellery in order to se- 
cure for the king, if possible, the sum total of the spoils. Over 
this very question of the Jews, the resurgent royal authority 
was revealed; indeed, the expulsion order won the successive 
support of an ever-growing number of lords until its provi- 
sions even spread to the territories of those lords who had not 
been consulted. As well as in the provinces which still evaded 
royal authority - Lorraine, Alsace, Franche-Comté, Savoy, 
Dauphiné, Provence with the principality of *Orange and 
Comtat Venaissin, the counties of *Roussillon and Cerdagne 
(Cerdafia) — the Jews banished from France found asylum in 
the present territories of Belgium, Germany, Italy, and Spain. 
Philip the Fair granted safe-conducts to a number of Jews to 
enable them to stay in his kingdom or return to it; they were 
to assist him in collecting the debts which had been seized. In 
1311 they too were “permanently” expelled. Although the ex- 
pulsion itself encountered scarcely any objections on the part 
of the lords, this was far from the case when the king tried to 
seize all the booty for himself: bitter disagreements often fol- 
lowed, as in Montpellier. 

The recovery of all the spoils was still far from complete 
when *Louis x the Quarreler (1314-16), son and successor of 
Philip the Fair, considered allowing the Jews to return (May 17, 
1315), which actually came into effect before July 28, 1315. A 
decree of that date, repudiating the “evil advisers” who had 
incited his father to expel the Jews and justifying Louis’ deci- 
sion to recall them because of the “general clamor of the peo- 
ple,’ defined the conditions of Jewish residence for a 12-year 
period. Under Philip v the Tall (1316-22) anti-Jewish massa- 
cres were perpetrated by the *Pastoureaux in 1320, and the 
Jews of *Toulouse and areas to the west of the town suffered 
heavily. There the king, his officers, and the church authori- 
ties combined in efforts to suppress the movement, principally 
because it was a serious threat to the social order. Popular ma- 
nia against lepers spread to the Jews in several places in 1321, 
particularly in *Tours, *Chinon, and Bourges (or elsewhere in 
Berry). Without even a legal pretext, Jews were put to death in 
all these places, 160 in Chinon alone. As well as the confisca- 
tion of the belongings of the Jews thus “brought to justice,” an 
immense fine was imposed on the whole of French Jewry. The 
expulsion — no text of the decree ordaining it remains - took 
place between April 7 and Aug. 27, 1322. 
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In 1338 and 1347 over 25 Jewish communities of Alsace 
were the victims of persecutions which were limited to the 
eastern regions. On the other hand, the massacres connected 
with the *Black Death (1348 and 1349), struck Jewish commu- 
nities throughout the eastern and southeastern regions, nota- 
bly in Provence, Savoy, Dauphiné, Franche-Comté, and Alsace. 
It was only due to the intervention of the pope that the Jews of 
Avignon and Comtat Venaissin were spared a similar fate. In 
Franche-Comté, after they had been accused of spreading the 
plague, the Jews were imprisoned for long periods and their 
possessions confiscated; they were expelled in 1349, although 
they reappeared there at the latest in 1355. In that same year 
Dauphiné was practically incorporated within the kingdom of 
France, yet the Jews of this province continued to enjoy their 
former freedoms and immunities. 

The crown never revealed the financial motive behind 
the readmission of the Jews so blatantly as in 1359. *Charles v 
(1364-80), regent for his father John 11 the Good who was 
held prisoner in England, then authorized their return for 
a period of 20 years simply in order to use the taxes to en- 
able him to pay his father’s ransom. Following the example of 
Louis the Quarreler, he allowed the Jews to reside in France 
for limited periods only, although in his case the residence 
periods which had been granted were more faithfully abided 
by. In 1360 John the Good (1350-64) ratified the authoriza- 
tion granted by his son. 

When Charles v succeeded to the throne, he confirmed, 
in May 1364, the 20 years which were initially granted and 
prolonged the period by six years, then by a further ten years 
in October 1374. When *Charles vi (1380-1422) took over the 
government himself, in February 1388 and March 1389, he rati- 
fied the prolongations granted by Charles v; he did not ratify 
either the five or the six years accorded by Louis of Anjou, 
acting as regent for him (1380-88). Thus, after the decree of 
Sept. 17, 1394, stipulating that thenceforward the Jews would 
no longer be tolerated in the kingdom of France, the depar- 
ture of the Jews became effective in 1395 (between January 15 
and March 18), 36 years after the first concession for a new 
residence period granted by Charles v. Properly speaking, this 
was not actually an expulsion but rather a refusal to renew the 
right of residence. However, obviously it resulted in the de- 
parture of the Jews from the kingdom of France. 

From 1380 the Jews were the victims of bloody persecu- 
tions, which followed in the wake of popular risings in several 
towns of the kingdom, especially in Paris and Nantes. There 
was a similar occurrence in 1382. Although the king exempted 
the Jews from returning the pawns which had been stolen 
from them on this occasion, he also granted a hasty pardon 
to the rioters. In 1389 the king allowed the town of Eyrieu the 
right of deciding for itself whether it would admit the Jews or 
not; although such a prerogative was subsequently granted 
to the towns of Alsace in general, this was at that time an ex- 
ception within the kingdom. There was, however, no reason 
to regard this as a harbinger of the forthcoming generalized 
departure of the Jews. On the contrary, as late as July 15, 1394, 
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the king issued a reasonably favorable decree to the Jews of 
Languedoc. When Charles vi terminated the residence of the 
Jews in his kingdom on September 17, he claimed that there 
had been “several grave complaints and outcries” concern- 
ing “the excesses and misdemeanors which the said Jews had 
committed and they continued to act in this manner every 
day against the Christians.” He added that investigations had 
confirmed that the Jews had “committed and perpetrated sev- 
eral crimes, excesses, and offenses,” particularly against the 
Christian faith, but such a justification for his action does not 
seem plausible. However, on this occasion there was no finan- 
cial motive behind the expulsion, for it was not accompanied 
by confiscations. The move therefore remains inexplicable. 
This time the Jews of Franche-Comté shared the fate of their 
brothers in the kingdom, although the province did not then 
belong to the king of France. 

From the second half of the 14 century, the voluntary 
movement of Jews from Dauphiné assumed ever greater pro- 
portions. The dauphin attempted to coax them back by offer- 
ing fiscal advantages, but without success. By the early 16 
century no more Jews lived in Dauphiné. In Savoy the situ- 
ation of the Jews deteriorated throughout the 15‘ century: 
Jewish books were seized in 1417; there was a local expulsion 
from Chatillon-les-Dombes in 1429, a bloody persecution in 
1466, and a general expulsion decree in 1492. In Provence, the 
greater part of the 15'" century, especially during the reign of 
René I the Good (1431-80), was a favorable period for the 
Jews, aside from a few local incidents, for example in *Aix- 
en-Provence in 1430. Conditions changed from 1475 on when, 
for the first time since the Black Death, there were anti-Jew- 
ish outbreaks in several places. Between 1484 and 1486 attacks 
against the Jews occurred in numerous localities (notably in 
Aix, Marseilles, and Arles). After Provence was incorporated 
in France (1481), town after town demanded the expulsion of 
the Jews until the last remaining Jews were hit by a general ex- 
pulsion order in 1498 which was completely enforced by 1501. 
There were therefore practically no Jews left within the present 
borders of France, with the exception of Alsace and Lorraine, 
Avignon, Comtat Venaissin, and the county of Nice. 


THE COMMUNITIES IN MEDIEVAL FRANCE. Benjamin of 
Tudela records valuable details on the southern communi- 
ties of the third quarter of the 12" century. According to his 
figures - confirmed for Narbonne by other contemporary 
sources — in six communities there were 1,240 heads of fami- 
lies, that is more than 6,000 souls. Another document of the 
same period, the list of the martyrs of *Blois, notes there were 
about 30 families or about 150 souls in this community, which 
would have been totally unknown if it had not been for the 
tragedy which befell it. The greatest number and widest dis- 
persion of Jews in France was attained during the third quarter 
of the 13 century. There were about 150 localities inhabited by 
Jews in fle-de-France and Champagne, about 50 in the duchy 
of Burgundy, about 30 in Barrois — in spite of its small area - 
and many others. From 1283, as a result of the prohibition on 
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residing in small places, the communities in the towns grew 
larger. The total number of Jews continued to increase, and 
some have estimated that about 100,000 Jews were affected 
by the expulsion of 1306. Migration resulting from this ban- 
ishment and the losses during the Black Death — both by the 
plague itself and in the persecutions which it sparked off - 
considerably reduced the Jewish population until the middle 
of the 14» century. There was a slight increase from then on, 
especially after the authorization to return in 1359. However, 
after the 1394/95 expulsion from the kingdom of France and 
the subsequent expulsions from the other provinces or vol- 
untary departures due to hostile pressure combined with ever 
greater fiscal extortions, only about 25,000 Jews at the most 
remained during the 15" century. By 1501 they numbered a 
few thousand only. If Catholic missionary activity did achieve 
some tangible results - due mostly to coercion if not outright 
violence — this was the least factor in the demographic decline 
of the Jewish community. 

From the 12" century onward, moneylending became 
increasingly prominent as a Jewish occupation. It was par- 
ticularly pronounced - to the point of being sometimes their 
sole activity - in the places where the Jews settled at a later 
date or after the readmissions to the kingdom of France. In 
the main, these were private loans, with a multitude of credi- 
tors and a small turnover. In the east and southeast the Jews 
were principally traders in agricultural produce and live- 
stock. Throughout the south, particularly in Provence, there 
were a relatively large number of physicians who, in addition 
to practicing among Jews, were sometimes also appointed by 
the towns to take care of the Christian population. The agri- 
culture, and especially viticulture, subsisting mainly outside 
the kingdom, supplied the needs of the Jewish population 
and only exceptionally the general market. Petty public of- 
ficials, watchmen, toll-gatherers, etc., were found especially 
in the south, but rarely after the 13" century (one of the few 
exceptions was the principality of Orange). Halfway between 
commerce and public office was the activity of broker, often 
found in Provence. 

The regulations of the Fourth *Lateran Council (1215), 
interpreted as the compulsory wearing of the Jewish *badge, 
were at first imposed in Languedoc, Normandy, and Provence 
(by councils held in 1227, 1231, and 1234); a royal decree en- 
forcing this in the kingdom of France was not promulgated 
until 1269. However, compulsory residence in a Jewish quar- 
ter dates from 1294 in the kingdom of France, although only 
from the end of the first half of the 14 century in Provence. 
Although the French crown often sought to protect the Jews 
from Church jurisdiction - especially that of the inquisitors — 
it imposed the legal disabilities or measures of social segre- 
gation which had been first advocated by the church itself. 
Following the example of the magister Judaeorum of the Caro- 
lingian period, “guardians” of the Jews were often appointed; 
in the kingdom of France there was one for the Languedoc and 
another for the Langue d’Oil which included approximately 
the regions situated to the north of the River Loire. Their au- 
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thority extended to all legal suits in which Jews were one of 
the parties. Jewish internal jurisdiction was increasingly lim- 
ited; thus in Provence even simple administrative matters in 
the synagogue were brought before the public tribunal. A spe- 
cial form of oath (see *Oath, more judaico) was laid down for 
Jews who were witnesses or parties to a trial. 

In the 13" century Christian polemical writings increased 
considerably: in practice Judeo-Christian disputations were 
relatively free and still quite frequent. After early warnings, 
followed by the explicit church prohibition on the participa- 
tion of laymen in such discussions, they became increasingly 
rare. The Jews lost none of their sharpness in these confron- 
tations: the most outstanding examples are the Sefer ha-Me- 
kanne and the polemic treatise which goaded *Nicholas of 
Lyra into a reply. 

The Jewish communities organized themselves with in- 
creasing efficiency. Although the earliest confirmation of in- 
ternal statutes dates from 1413 (Avignon), these were certainly 
current practice long before then. As well as these statutes - 
which regulated internal administration through elected offi- 
cials (actual power lay in the hands of the wealthiest), finan- 
cial contributions toward communal expenses, and religious 
obligations - sumptuary regulations were often laid down, 
intended to limit the ostentatious display of riches. The first 
synods (gatherings of communal representatives) are known 
from the middle of the 12" century. At the synod of Troyes 
in 1150, the representatives of the French communities were 
joined by officials from German communities. The 1160 synod, 
also held in Troyes, convened only representatives from the 
kingdom of France, Normandy, and Poitou. Therefore it is 
evident that this was not a firmly established institution con- 
vened at regular intervals. If, as seems apparent, these syn- 
ods normally involved the attendance only of communities 
directly concerned, it is astonishing that the synod of *Saint- 
Gilles (1215) convened the representatives of the communities 
between Narbonne and Marseilles only to discuss a problem 
of the greatest importance for the whole of Jewry living in 
Christian countries: how to prevent the promulgation of the 
projected anti-Jewish canons by the Fourth Lateran Council. 
With the proliferation and increase of Jewish taxes, the civil 
authorities rapidly realized that a Jewish inter-communal 
organization covering the area under their authority served 
their interests; it became the task of this organization to assess 
and to collect all the taxes levied on the Jews. Although some 
communities tried to make use of this arrangement to reach 
a direct, and more advantageous, agreement with the authori- 
ties, when misfortune struck an isolated community, others 
often spontaneously revealed their active solidarity. Thus, at 
the time of the tragedy of Blois, the communities of Orléans 
and Paris brought relief to the persecuted. 


SCHOLARSHIP IN THE MIDDLE AGES. ‘The leading centers 
of Jewish scholarship were found in Ile-de-France (princi- 
pally Paris, then *Dreux, *Melun, Pontoise, *Corbeil, Coucy- 
le-Chateau, and Chartres) and in Champagne (led by Troyes, 
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then *Dampierre-sur-Aube, *Vitry-le-Brulé, *Joigny-sur- 
Yonne, Joinville, *Chateau-Thierry, and *Ramerupt); there was 
also a concentration of centers of learning in the Loire Valley 
(Orléans, Tours, and Chinon). As well as this, there were a 
number of schools in Languedoc (headed by Narbonne, then 
Argentiére, *Beaucaire, *Béziers, Lattes, *Lunel, *Montpellier, 
*Nimes, *Posquiéres, *Capestang, and *Carcassonne) and in 
Provence (with Arles, Trinquetaille, and Marseilles, then Sa- 
lon and Aix-en-Provence). A few other provinces were also 
active, though on a much more modest scale; in the wake of 
Ile-de-France came Normandy (with *Evreux and *Falaise 
and possibly also Rouen) and Brittany (Clisson); in the wake 
of Champagne, Burgundy (with *Dijon); following Provence, 
Comtat Venaissin (with Monteux and *Carpentras), as well as 
Orange and Avignon; and after Languedoc, Roussillon (with 
*Perpignan). Lorraine (with *Verdun, *Toul, and Metz) and 
Alsace (with *Strasbourg and *Sélestat) assured a link between 
northern France and the Rhineland. By contrast, Dauphiné 
(with only Vienne), and especially Franche-Comté and Savoy, 
hardly played any part in this intellectual ferment. 

The north was principally the home of talmudic and 
biblical commentaries, anti-Christian polemics, and litur- 
gical poetry. In the south scholarly activities extended to 
grammatical, linguistic, philosophical, and scientific studies, 
and innumerable translations (mostly from Arabic, but also 
from Latin). Of particular importance were the mystic cir- 
cles which gave an impetus to the kabbalist movement. Both 
north and south produced decorated and even richly illumi- 
nated manuscripts. 


FROM THE EXPULSION FROM PROVENCE TO THE EVE OF 
THE REVOLUTION. As soon as the Jews had left the south- 
east or been converted to Christianity and thus become per- 
manently absorbed within the general population, the south- 
west witnessed the arrival of secret Jews, the *Conversos. From 
1550, these “Portuguese merchants” or “New Christians” were 
granted letters patent by Henry 11, who authorized them to 
live in France “wherever they desired.” They settled mainly in 
Bordeaux and in Saint-Esprit, near *Bayonne. They were sub- 
sequently to be found in small places nearby: *Peyrehorade, 
*Bidache, and Labastide-Clairence, and toward the north in La 
*Rochelle, Nantes, and Rouen. However, of all the Marranos 
who arrived in France from the beginning of the 16" century, 
only a tiny minority remained faithful to Judaism. Since they 
sought to evade detection by externally practicing Catholicism 
while maintaining their Iberian language and customs, they 
were suspected in Bordeaux in 1596 of attempting to deliver 
the town into the hands of the Spaniards, and in 1625 their pos- 
sessions were confiscated as a reprisal for the confiscation of 
French belongings by the king of Spain. They were also sub- 
jected to particularly severe taxes, which rose to 100,000 livres 
in 1723 in exchange for new letters patent; for the first time 
these recognized them as Jews, although they did not grant 
them the right to practice their religion openly. The Jews of 
Comtat Venaissin had taken in some Spanish refugees on a 
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temporary basis only, as was the case with the parents of *Jo- 
seph ha-Kohen, the author of Emek ha-Bakha, who was born 
in Avignon but lived there only during his early years. The 
communities of Comtat Venaissin were themselves threatened 
with expulsion on several occasions. These decrees were not 
finally enforced, but the Jews were nevertheless compelled to 
leave all towns in the Comtat with the exception of Avignon, 
Carpentras, *Cavaillon, and *LIsle-sur-la-Sorgue. Even there, 
the quarters assigned to them were constantly reduced in area 
so as to limit the Jewish population. 

Jews seem to have lived in Lorraine without interrup- 
tion although in small numbers only. After the French crown 
had occupied the region, progressively greater facilities were 
offered to the Jews to induce them to settle there. From three 
families in Metz in 1565, their number increased to 96 fami- 
lies in 1657. In the meantime, as a result of the Treaty of West- 
phalia (1648), the three towns and bishoprics of Metz, Toul, 
and Verdun were formally ceded to France. Although theo- 
retically the expulsion order against the Jews of the kingdom 
still remained in force — and it was even reiterated in 1615 — 
the Jews in those parts of Lorraine which had become French 
were allowed to remain. 

This was the first time since 1394 that Jews found them- 
selves legally living in the kingdom of France. However, they 
were still confined to the town, or at best to the province, in 
which they lived. Considerable areas of Alsace were also in- 
corporated within the kingdom of France by the Treaty of 
Westphalia. There also a firmly established Jewish popula- 
tion was not put in jeopardy by the new French administra- 
tion; on the contrary, it was more effectively protected than 
in the past. In 1651, Jews from Holland settled in *Charleville, 
which belonged to the Gonzaga dukes (they had already ad- 
mitted Dutch Jews for the first time from 1609 to 1633). Jews 
fleeing from the *Chmielnicki massacres in the Ukraine and 
Poland in 1648 arrived in Alsace and Lorraine. The general 
demographic decline which was a result of the Thirty Years’ 
War (1618-48) explains the tolerance they encountered. Jews 
also arrived in the extreme southeast of France, where the 
duke of Savoy, to whom the county of Nice belonged, issued 
in 1648 an edict making Nice and *Villefranche de-Conflent 
free ports. Once more this was an indirect result of the Thirty 
Years’ War, a search for an effective method of filling the eco- 
nomic vacuum it had created. Jews from Italy and North 
Africa immediately profited from the settlement facilities 
offered by this edict, strengthening the old Jewish commu- 
nity which had existed without interruption from the Middle 
Ages. However, Italian Jews who hoped to benefit from the 
apparently similar facilities offered in Marseilles by the edict 
of *Louis xIv in 1669 were disappointed; they were compelled 
to leave after a few years. 

From the 17 century, the Jews of Avignon and Comtat 
Venaissin extended their commercial activity: besides fre- 
quenting the fairs and markets, mainly in Languedoc and 
Provence, they also attempted to remain in those towns and 
even to settle there. Following complaints from local mer- 
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chants, the stewards of the king intervened on every occa- 
sion to remove them and restrict their presence at the fairs 
and markets as much as possible. With greater success, some 
Jews of Avignon and Comtat Venaissin - soon followed by 
Jews of Alsace - exploited the facilities granted to the “Portu- 
guese” Jews, and from the beginning of the 18 century set- 
tled in Bordeaux. There they traded in the town or its envi- 
rons, principally in textiles and to a lesser degree in livestock 
and old clothes. 

From the beginning of the 18 century, some Jews be- 
gan to settle in Paris, arriving not only from Alsace, Metz, and 
Lorraine, from Bordeaux, and from Avignon and Comtat Ve- 
naissin, but also from beyond the borders of France, mainly 
Germany and Holland. They were tolerated in Paris but no 
more. Even though they had benefited from most civil rights 
in their provinces of origin, they enjoyed no such privileges 
in the capital. In theory, if a Jew died in Paris his estate was 
confiscated in favor of the king and his burial had to be quasi- 
clandestine. In order to protect their rights and, initially, to 
obtain their own cemeteries, the Jews organized themselves 
into two distinct groups: southern Jews from Bordeaux, Avi- 
gnon, and Comtat Venaissin, and Ashkenazim from Alsace, 
Lorraine, and a few other places. This was an early manifes- 
tation of the split which was later evident during the struggle 
for emancipation and afterward. 

Just before the whole of Lorraine became part of France 
(1766), the request of some Jews of Lorraine to be admitted 
to the guilds gave rise to a lawsuit in which the advocate of 
Nancy, Pierre Louis de Lacretelle (1756-1824), called for their 
recognition as Frenchmen with rights equal to those of other 
citizens (1775). Although this suit was lost, nevertheless it left 
a powerful impression on the public who, from the begin- 
ning of the century, had become aware of the Jewish prob- 
lem through the pronouncements of the great thinkers of the 
century, beginning with *Montesquieu. In 1781, Herz *Cerf- 
berr, the representative of the Jews of Alsace, had the work 
of Christian Wilhelm von *Dohm (1751-1820), Ueber die 
buergerliche Verbesserung der Juden (“On the Civic Amelio- 
ration of the Jews”), translated into French. The first concrete 
result was Louis xv1’s edict, drawn up in 1783 and published 
in January 1784, abolishing the humiliating “body tax” which 
for centuries had likened the Jews to cattle. In 1785 a compe- 
tition by the Metz Société Royale des Arts et Sciences on the 
subject “Is there any way of rendering the Jews more useful 
and happier in France?” reflected this new trend of opinion, 
while strengthening it even further. The competition was ini- 
tiated by P.L. *Roederer, a member of the parlement of Metz, 
and the best answers were submitted by the royal librarian 
Zalkind *Hourwitz (who defined himself as a “Polish Jew”), 
the advocate Thierry, and Abbé *Grégoire. Finally, in 1788, 
the minister *Malesherbes, who had successfully headed the 
commission charged with arranging civic rights for Protes- 
tants, was entrusted by Louis xvi with a similar mission with 
regard to the Jews. 

[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 
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The Modern Period 

THE REVOLUTION. On the eve of the French Revolution 
some 40,000 Jews were living in France. Those of the “German 
nation” were mainly concentrated in Alsace-Lorraine or Paris, 
while the “Spanish, Portuguese, or Avignonese” Jews were 
chiefly concentrated in the south. The former who, excepting 
residents of Nancy, almost exclusively spoke or wrote in Yid- 
dish, formed the vast majority (84%) of French Jewry while the 
latter were closer to French language and culture, less obser- 
vant in religious practice, and more nearly integrated within 
local society. These various groups would no doubt have been 
fairly satisfied to obtain civic rights provided that they were 
consonant with the continuation of their internal communal 
autonomy. After much petitioning and long-drawn-out par- 
liamentary and public discussion, the Jews of France finally 
became French citizens, the Portuguese Jews on Jan. 28, 1790, 
and the Ashkenazim on Sept. 27, 1791. The law of 1791, how- 
ever, although conferring civic rights on Jews as individuals, 
was coupled with the abolition of their group privileges, i.e., 
their religious-legal autonomy. 

Later the communities in France suffered from the Reign 
of Terror (1793-94) in company with the other religious de- 
nominations. Synagogues were closed down and the com- 
munal organization abolished as a consequence of the gen- 
eral tendency to suppress all religious institutions. When the 
synagogues reopened their doors, the character of the former 
communities had already greatly changed. The opening up of 
the ghettos and the abolition of restrictions on residence en- 
couraged many Jews to leave their former areas of residence 
and to reject, either entirely or partly, the discipline imposed 
by their erstwhile community. 


MEASURES OF NAPOLEON. ‘This anarchy, which led to com- 
plaints by former creditors of the dissolved Jewish commu- 
nities, strengthened *Napoleon Bonaparte’s determination 
to provide the Jews of France with a central organization 
supervised by the state and loyal to it, following the example 
of the arrangements he had already introduced for the other 
religions. Napoleon wished to create a Jewish “church orga- 
nization” and at the same time to “reform” the Jewish way 
of life and Judaism, toward which he had an attitude of barely 
controlled hostility. Napoleon considered that the Jews were 
a “nation within a nation? and their emancipation had not 
produced the anticipated results. The Jews would therefore 
have to be corrected and regenerated; in particular a solu- 
tion had to be found to solve the problem of usury, still a 
major Jewish occupation, especially in Alsace. With this in 
view, therefore, in 1806 he convened an assembly to serve as 
the “States General of French Judaism” (the *Assembly of 
Jewish Notables). Its first session was held on July 26. The As- 
sembly had to reply to 12 questions put to it by the commis- 
sioners appointed by the government who were instructed 
to verify whether Jewish religious law held any principle 
contrary to the civil law. Having been informed of the delib- 
erations of the Assembly and the answers it delivered, Napo- 
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leon determined on having them formulated into a type of re- 
ligious code. He decided to convoke a Grand *Sanhedrin - a 
gesture which was also within the framework of his European 
ambitions - whose religious authority could not be called 
in question. The Sanhedrin, composed of 45 rabbis and 26 
laymen, met on Feb. 9, 1807, and dispersed two months later 
on March 9, having fulfilled its role by codifying “religious” 
decisions in the spirit of the answers to the 12 questions de- 
livered by the Assembly of Notables. The Sanhedrin then 
gave way to the Notables, who continued their task with the 
intention of proposing the establishment of an organization 
of the Jewish religion and measures to control Jewish eco- 
nomic activities. 


THE CONSISTORIAL SYSTEM. ‘The proposed regulation was 
amended by the Conseil d’Etat and promulgated by imperial 
edict in 1808, inaugurating what is usually called the con- 
sistorial system. This provided that a *consistory should be 
established for each department of France having a Jewish 
population of at least 2,000. Each consistory was constituted 
of a council composed of a grand rabbin, another rabbi, and 
three laymen elected by a small number of “notables.” A cen- 
tral consistory composed of three grand rabbins and two lay- 
men was to have its seat in Paris. Contrary to the provisions 
governing the organizations for the other recognized reli- 
gions, expenses for religious purposes were still to be met by 
Jews. Thus, the new Jewish bodies were obliged, ipso facto, as 
inheritors, to repay the debts contracted by the former Jewish 
communities, whereas the other religions had been relieved 
of this burden. The consistorial system partially re-created the 
Jewish communities, and provided them with a means of ac- 
tion. It also constituted the recognition of Judaism as a reli- 
gion, centralizing its organization, and placing it under strict 
government control. While the consistory was empowered to 
exercise absolute and exclusive authority in Jewish affairs, it 
mainly concerned itself with the strictly religious aspects. The 
consistory was supported by the rabbinate, which according 
to law was responsible for teaching the Jewish religion and the 
decisions of the Sanhedrin, promoting obedience to the civil 
laws, preaching in synagogue, and offering prayers for the im- 
perial family. Although the authority of the rabbis was limited 
entirely to the religious sphere, it was nevertheless channeled 
into the service of the state. 

These administrative measures were accompanied by 
complementary economic regulations. A decree abrogating a 
postponement previously granted on May 30, 1806, to persons 
owing money to Jews was issued, but it also laid down a mass 
of restrictive regulations. All debts contracted with Jews were 
to be annulled or liable to be annulled, reduced, or postponed 
by legal means (1808). Asa result, a large section of the Jewish 
population of France, already in difficult circumstances, was 
brought to the verge of ruin. Any Jew who wished to engage 
in trade or commerce had to obtain a license to be renewed 
annually by the prefect of the department in which he resided. 
Further measures were issued in an attempt to compel the 
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Jews of France to assimilate into French society by regulating 
their place of residence. Thus a Jew who had not previously 
been resident in Alsace was prohibited from settling there. A 
Jew might settle in other departments only if he exercised a 
profession regarded as useful. In order to preserve the educa- 
tional value in performing military service in company with 
their non-Jewish compatriots, Jews drafted for the army were 
prohibited from procuring substitutes. Another decree which, 
however, confirmed an existing situation, made it obliga- 
tory for Jews to adopt surnames in the presence of an official 
of the registry. The central consistory was set up on July 17, 
1808. Its three grand rabbins were the president and two vice- 
presidents of the Sanhedrin, David *Sinzheim, Joshua Ben- 
zion Segré, who died shortly afterward and was replaced by 
Emanuel *Deutz, rabbi of Coblenz, and Abraham Vita *Co- 
logna, rabbi of Mantua. After the death of Sinzheim in 1812 
and the resignation of Cologna in 1826, Deutz remained the 
only grand rabbin in the central consistory until his death in 
1842. Subsequently only one grand rabbin served for the whole 
of French Jewry. 


OFFICIAL RECOGNITION. ‘The Restoration was not received 
with hostility by the Jews of France. The Napoleonic regu- 
lations, while having the merit of organizing communal af- 
fairs, had nevertheless represented a step backward in revo- 
lutionary ideals. Without major difficulties they were able to 
ensure that the Napoleonic decree determining their activi- 
ties and means of livelihood, commonly referred to by Jews 
as the décret infame, was not renewed after the expiry of its 
ten-year time limit (1818). Soon the need for new rabbis be- 
came a matter for concern. Until the Revolution rabbis for the 
Ashkenazi communities had been trained in the yeshivah in 
Metz, in the small local yeshivot of Alsace, or otherwise drawn 
from abroad. The Sephardi communities in the south gener- 
ally recognized the authority of the Dutch or Italian Sephardi 
rabbinates. The closing of the Metz yeshivah under the Revo- 
lution had greatly curtailed the recruitment of rabbis. Thus, 
from 1820 numerous attempts were made to obtain permis- 
sion for the opening of a rabbinical school in Metz to supply 
the needs of all sectors of French Jewry. In 1829 the Ministry 
of Religions authorized the opening of a central rabbinical 
seminary in Metz. It was transferred to Paris in 1859, where it 
continues to function. Judaism was placed on the same footing 
as the other recognized religions when the chamber of peers 
passed a law making the Treasury responsible for paying the 
salaries of ministers of the Jewish religion (from Jan. 1, 1831). 
Thus almost the last sign of anti-Jewish discriminatory legis- 
lation in France disappeared. 


ASSIMILATION. These political successes did not conceal 
the profound crisis through which French Jewry was pass- 
ing. Many Jews born after the grant of emancipation were un- 
prepared for the new world they were now facing. A wave of 
conversions followed, in which members of the most firmly 
established families left Judaism. Deutz’s own son, notori- 
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ous for his role in the arrest of the duchess of Berry, and his 
son-in-law David *Drach, who had pursued rabbinical stud- 
ies and directed the Jewish school in Paris, both embraced 
Christianity, the latter even taking orders. The eldest son of 
the president of the Bas-Rhin Consistory, Marie-Theodore 
*Ratisbonne, became converted in 1826. He subsequently took 
orders and in celebration of the conversion of his youngest 
brother founded the order of Notre Dame de Sion to be de- 
voted to missionary work among the Jews. The brother, who 
was an active member of the order, later built a monastery in 
Jerusalem. Although the lower ranks of the Jewish population 
were hardly affected by these conversions, such cases were nu- 
merous among their leaders. 

The disappearance of the generation which had known 
the Revolution and taken part in the work of the Sanhedrin, 
coupled with the new spirit of liberal democracy, and the 
pressure in the new communities by arrivals from the rural 
areas of Alsace and Lorraine now necessitated a reform of the 
consistorial system. By an order in council of May 25, 1844, 
French Jewry continued to be directed by the central consis- 
tory, which was henceforth composed of the grand rabbin and 
a lay member from each departmental consistory. The elec- 
toral college was enlarged in 1844 and 1848, when every Jewish 
male aged over 25 obtained the right to take part in the elec- 
tions of the departmental consistories. The Paris consistory 
finally obtained an increase in the number of its representa- 
tives on the central consistory because it had a large popula- 
tion under its jurisdiction. This system continued, apart from 
some minor modifications, until 1905, with the separation of 
church and state (see below). 


ABOLITION OF THE “JEWISH OATH”. The final obstacle to 
complete equality for Jewish citizens was removed with the 
abolition of the humiliating oath more judaico. The various 
courts that had been called upon to decide whether it was nec- 
essary for Jews to take the oath in that form had rendered con- 
flicting decisions. It was only on the advice given to the rabbis 
by Adolphe *Crémieux, who became a member of the central 
consistory in 1831, to refuse to take the oath in this form that 
some progress was made. The Supreme Court of Appeal de- 
cided on its abolition in 1846. In the same period the debts of 
the former Jewish communities were finally settled by partial 
repayments effected by the successor communities. 


WELFARE AND EDUCATION. While French Jewry was con- 
cerned with defense of its rights and its religious organiza- 
tion, it also promoted charitable and educational activities. 
The local charitable committees were generally offshoots of 
the traditional Jewish mutual aid societies or of the hevrot (see 
*hevrah), which did not surrender their independence without 
hesitation or declared hostility. In the educational sphere, the 
first real development took place under the Restoration with 
the opening of Jewish primary schools. From 1818 schools were 
opened in Metz, Strasbourg, and Colmar. A boys’ school had 
been functioning in Bordeaux from 1817 and a girls’ school 
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from 1831. In Paris the first Jewish boys’ school was established 
in 1819 and the first girls’ school in 1821. Parallel to these pri- 
mary schools, the community also opened technical schools, 
at first in order to prepare their pupils for apprenticeship and 
later providing direct specialized training. The first Jewish 
trades school (Ecole de Travail) opened its doors in Strasbourg 
in 1825, and was followed by that of Mulhouse in 1842, and of 
Paris in 1865. This network grew in importance until the law 
making primary education compulsory was passed in 1882, 
and the church and state were separated in 1905, thus depriv- 
ing it of state financial support. 


PROTECTION OF JEWISH RIGHTS. The Jewish community 
in France was shocked into action to protect Jewish rights by 
the *Damascus Affair in 1840 and subsequently by the out- 
break of anti-Jewish disorders in 1848. The hostile attitude 
shown by the French government and also by French pub- 
lic opinion when Jews in Damascus were accused of ritual 
murder, as well as the complicity of the French consul there, 
deeply stirred French Jewry. Crémieux therefore joined Sir 
Moses *Montefiore from England in a mission to Alexandria 
to intercede with *Muhammad Ali on behalf of the Damas- 
cus Jews. In February 1848, the peasants in Sundgau in Alsace 
took advantage of the general unrest to attack the Jews, some 
of whom managed to escape to Switzerland. The incidents 
spread northward, Jewish houses were pillaged, and the army 
was called out to restore order. Both this and the Damascus 
Affair strengthened the feeling among Jews in France that in 
certain situations they could rely only on self-defense. The 
formation of the provisional government, which included 
two Jews, Michel *Goudchaux and Crémieux, dispelled some 
of these anxieties, but Jewish concern was again heightened 
with the election of Prince Louis Napoleon to the presidency 
of the republic, and later his accession to the imperial title, 
since many feared that he would restore the discriminatory 
measures introduced by his uncle. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC ADVANCES. These fears proved 
unfounded. The Second Empire was a calm period for the 
Jews of France. Instances of anti-Jewish discrimination were 
the result of the influence of the Catholic circles surrounding 
the empress rather than of a determined will to start an anti- 
semitic campaign. Jews, like other “nonbelievers,” were often 
excluded from the universities. The social rise of the French 
Jews which had begun under the Restoration also continued 
under the Second Empire. In 1834 Achille *Fould became the 
first Jew to sit in the Chamber of Deputies, soon to be followed 
by Crémieux. The greatest and most rapid achievements were 
often through the civil service, candidates for which gener- 
ally had to pass tests and competitive examinations. In 1836 
Jacques *Halévy was elected a member of the Academy of Fine 
Arts. *Rachel, one of the greatest actresses of her time, never 
concealed her Jewish origin. In the commercial sphere, it was 
a period of success for the *Rothschild family and its head, 
Baron James, as well as for the *Pereire brothers to whom the 
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Rothschilds were later violently opposed. Practically every 
career, including the army, was open to Jews. 


NEW TRENDS IN JUDAISM. Events did not proceed without 
provoking the same unrest within the French community as 
had gripped German Jewry. The problem arose of maintain- 
ing Judaism in an open, modern society, and the influence of 
the *Reform movements from across the Rhine soon made it- 
self felt. The French rabbinate was of a generally conservative 
frame of mind. Its members, who almost entirely hailed from 
the small towns of Alsace and Lorraine, were scarcely enthu- 
siastic over the new ideas and the rabbinate found itself in re- 
treat before the layman. A meeting of grand rabbins was held 
in Paris from May 13-21, 1856, to establish a common policy 
with which to confront the growing trend away from Judaism. 
The camps were clearly divided well before the meeting: the 
Alsatian communities, which were the most numerous, op- 
posed the introduction of substantive reforms, for which they 
felt no necessity. However, since each consistory was repre- 
sented by only one delegate, the majority of the representatives 
tended to opt for modifications. To prevent a breach, it was 
resolved that decisions would be taken according to a simple 
majority, but that the question of their application would be 
held in abeyance. The assembly decided to limit the number 
of piyyutim, to organize synagogue services for the blessing 
of newborn infants, to conduct the funeral service with more 
ceremonial, and to instruct rabbis and officiating ministers to 
wear a garb resembling that worn by the Catholic clergy. It was 
also resolved to make greater use of the sermon in synagogue, 
to reduce the length of services which were to be conducted 
in a more dignified manner, and to introduce the ceremony 
of religious initiation, particularly for girls, whose religious 
instruction was to be inspected and approved. The assembly 
also called for the transfer of the rabbinical seminary to Paris. 
Regarding the controversy which had arisen over the use of 
the organ in synagogue, it was decided that its use on Sabbath 
and festivals was lawful provided that it was played by a non- 
Jew. Its introduction would be subject to the authorization of 
the grand rabbin of the department concerned, at the request 
of the local rabbi. A breach in the community was therefore 
avoided at the price of compromises and half-measures. The 
different elements in French Jewry continued on good terms 
since the doctrinal independence of the local rabbi remained 
intact. Subsequently more ambitious attempts at reform were 
cut short by the Franco-German war of 1870-71. The French 
defeat cast an odium, a priori, on anything that smacked of 
German importation. As a result, French Jewry found itself 
in a state of arrested reform. Although moving away from 
Orthodoxy it remained firmly attached to the idea of an in- 
tegrated community. To this day French consistorial Judaism 
has maintained great religious diversity, a situation which 
has always curbed the few attempts to establish dissident, 
Reform or Orthodox, communities. This flexibility later en- 
abled the integration of immigrants from North Africa. The 
leading role still played in French communal affairs by the 
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Rothschild family also helped to give the community a large 
measure of stability. 


ALLIANCE ISRAELITE UNIVERSELLE. The *Mortara case in 
1858 once again brought up the question of freedom of con- 
science and reminded French Jewry of the Damascus Affair 
and the troubles of 1848. It again demonstrated the importance 
of organizing Jewish self-defense, this time on an international 
scale. The French Jews, who had been convinced that they had 
succeeded in assimilation by reconciling fidelity to Judaism 
with the gains achieved by democracy, felt compelled to react. 
However, it was typical of the existing situation that action was 
taken outside the framework of the central consistory which 
had by then withdrawn into a religious and representational 
role. In 1860, a group of young Jewish liberals founded the *Al- 
liance Israélite Universelle with a central committee perma- 
nently based in Paris. The activities of this body were mainly 
directed to helping communities outside France and it had 
the great merit of again demonstrating that Jewish solidarity 
extended beyond modern nationalism. 


ALSACE-LORRAINE AND ALGERIA. The 1870 war not only 
revived Franco-German hostility and put an end to many of 
the hopes for greater unity, but cut off from French Jewry its 
vital sources in Alsace and Lorraine. There was also the prob- 
lem of integrating the Alsatian Jews who had opted to stay in 
France. This immigration considerably increased the impor- 
tance of the communities in Paris and that part of Lorraine 
which had remained French. It also led to the creation of new 
consistories in Vesoul, Lille, and Besancon. The effects of the 
war also speeded up the naturalization of the Jews of “Algeria, 
where at the time of the French conquest there were a num- 
ber of old-established communities. The French authorities 
took their existing arrangements into account but limited the 
powers of the “head of the Jewish nation” by attaching to him 
a “Hebrew council” The powers of the rabbinical courts were 
also restricted. However the Jews of Algeria officially remained 
part of the indigenous population with a personal status which 
was variously interpreted. In 1870, on the eve of the war with 
Prussia, and following numerous petitions by the Jews in Al- 
geria, the imperial government was on the point of declaring 
the collective naturalization of Algerian Jewry. 

The Government of National Defense sitting at Tours, at 
the pressing insistence of Crémieux, then minister of justice, 
proclaimed this naturalization by a decree issued on Oct. 24, 
1870. Having become French citizens, the Jews of Algeria gave 
up their personal status and were on the same footing as the 
Jews of France. The consistorial system, which had been in- 
troduced in Algeria in 1845, was modified to permit a more 
active participation of the members of the Algerian commu- 
nity in the consistorial elections. The appointment of rabbis 
and grand rabbins was made by the central consistory. 


ANTISEMITISM. Withdrawn into itself but enriched by the 
Algerian accession, the Jewish community of France soon had 
to face a formidable test. The advent of the Third Republic was 
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not received by Jews with unmixed enthusiasm. Concerned at 
the progress of secularism and of movements demanding re- 
form, royalist and clerical circles in France attempted to cre- 
ate an anti-Jewish diversion. Antisemitic newspapers began 
to appear. In 1883 the Assumptionists established the daily La 
*Croix which, with other publications, set out to prove that the 
Revolution had been the work of the Jews allied with the Free- 
masons. This trend was strengthened by the socialist antisemi- 
tism of the followers of *Fourier and *Proudhon. The various 
shades of antisemitism converged in Edouard *Drumont’s La 
France Juive (1886), which became a bestseller. After the col- 
lapse of the Union Générale, a leading Catholic bank, the Jews 
in France provided a convenient scapegoat. In 1889 Drumont’s 
ideas culminated in the formation of the French National An- 
tisemitic League (see *Antisemitism: Antisemitic Political Par- 
ties and Organizations). In 1891, 32 deputies demanded that 
the Jews be expelled from France. In 1892 Drumont was able, 
with Jesuit support, to found his daily La Libre Parole which 
immediately launched a defamation campaign against Jew- 
ish officers who were accused of having plotted treason and 
of trafficking in secrets of the national defense. It also blamed 
Jews for the crash of the Panama Canal Company, creating a 
scandal which greatly increased its circulation. It was in this 
climate that Captain Alfred *Dreyfus was arrested on Oct. 15, 
1894, on the charge of having spied in the interests of Germany. 
Many aspects of the affair are still unclear, although Dreyfus’ 
innocence has been fully recognized. In any event, the affair 
went beyond the individual case of the unfortunate captain to 
rock the whole of France and Jews throughout the world. 

In France the matter at stake was not the survival of the 
Jewish community: even its most virulent adversaries did not 
desire its physical disappearance, although cries of “death to 
the Jews” were uttered time and again by Paris crowds. On 
its part, the Catholic and right-wing press, and especially 
Drumont’s La Libre Parole, frequently published “facts” about 
the machinations of a “World Jewish Syndicate” aimed at 
world domination. The Dreyfus case hastened the crystalliza- 
tion of the ideas of Theodor *Herzl, then press correspondent 
in Paris and a bewildered witness of the unleashing of anti- 
semitism in a country reputed to be the most enlightened in 
Europe. The affair, by opposing the general trends of public 
opinion in France, led to a crisis of conscience rarely equaled 
in intensity. Its repercussions caused an upheaval in French 
political life with similar consequences for Jewish life. 


SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE. The disproportion 
between the origin of the affair and its consequences does not 
fail to astonish. In 1905, as a result of the victory of Dreyfus’ 
supporters, a law was passed separating church and state. With 
the other recognized religions, the Jewish religion lost its of- 
ficial status, and state financial support was withdrawn with 
the abolition of state participation in religious expenses. Like 
the Protestants, but in contradistinction to the Catholics, the 
Jews accepted this resolution with goodwill. It would also have 
been difficult for them to oppose those who had supported 
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Dreyfus. At the same time Grand Rabbin Zadoc *Kahn died. 
His strong personality had dominated Jewish life since his 
election to the chief rabbinate of Paris in 1869 and a few years 
later to the chief rabbinate of France. His astonishing activity 
had revived French Judaism after the truncation of Alsatian 
Jewry, and he had interested Baron Edmond de *Rothschild in 
the colonization of Erez Israel. The central consistory, disori- 
entated after the passing of the 1905 act, thus had to transform 
itself while preserving its former framework as far as possible. 
Synagogues built with public subsidies were nationalized, but 
were immediately placed at the disposal of the successor reli- 
gious associations. The central consistory became the Union 
des Associations Cultuelles de France et dAlgérie (“Union of 
the Religious Associations of France and Algeria”), and its of- 
fice adopted the name Central Consistory. The regional con- 
sistories disappeared, but the large communities were changed 
into consistorial or religious associations. Practically all the 
departmental consistories remained in existence when the of- 
fices of the successor associations adopted the name consis- 
tory. The internal hierarchy, sanctioned by a century of tradi- 
tion, continued. The perpetuation of the system, however, did 
not alter the fact that the organization of the Jewish commu- 
nity of France rested purely on a voluntary basis and on the 
recognition of a central authority freely accepted. In fact the 
French Jewish community became a federation of local com- 
munities which maintained a few joint central services, such 
as the chief rabbinate of France and the rabbinical seminary. 
Although this system increased the possibilities of fragmen- 
tation and disruption, the force of tradition maintained the 
moral authority of the various consistories, which became the 
principal, but not the exclusive, representation of a community 
undergoing a fundamental demographic transformation. 


DEMOGRAPHIC CHANGES. During the 19" century, the rela- 
tive importance of the Avignon communities had greatly de- 
creased. The four Comtat communities had dispersed, their 
members moving to Marseilles and the large towns in south- 
ern France. The Bordeaux and Bayonne elements had never 
been very numerous. The extension of the French borders 
toward the north and east had opened up the country to a 
large Jewish immigration from Holland and the Rhineland. 
The Jewish population of Paris in 1789 numbered 500, out 
of the total French Jewish population of 40,000 to 50,000. 
There were 30,000 Jews living in Paris in 1869, out of a to- 
tal of 80,000 for the whole of France. In 1880, following the 
loss of Alsace and Lorraine, 40,000 out of a total of 60,000 
French Jews were living in Paris. This proportion has remained 
substantially unchanged. The pogroms in Russia of 1881 gave 
rise to a wave of Jewish emigration to the free countries and 
marked the beginning of the Russian, Polish, and Romanian 
immigration into France. A second wave of immigration took 
place after the abortive 1905 Russian revolution. From 1881 to 
1914 over 25,000 Jewish immigrants arrived in France. The 
Russian element was in the minority. From 1908 a large Jew- 
ish influx also began from the Ottoman countries, chiefly from 
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Salonika, Constantinople, and Smyrna. However, for a large 
number of immigrants, France served as a country of transit 
and not of refuge. 


WORLD WAR I. The advent of World War 1 halted this im- 
migration. In uniting all the forces of the nation, the war 
also put a stop to the antisemitic campaigns. The necessity 
for maintaining a common front (union sacrée) brought all 
the religions together. For some Jewish soldiers the war was 
to be a means of rejoining their families after the reconquest 
of Alsace and Lorraine. The victory restored to French Jewry 
these most vital communities. They had preserved their for- 
mer consistorial organization since they had been in Ger- 
man territory in 1905 when the law separating church and 
state was passed. The French government, following a policy 
of pacification and taking into consideration the strong reli- 
gious attachment of the population, did not apply the law to 
the regained territories. Thus religious life there continued to 
be organized on the old system. 


INTER-WAR YEARS. After the war, Jewish immigration from 
the former Ottoman countries was resumed with greater in- 
tensity. The Jews from Turkey and Greece settled chiefly in 
Paris and in the large cities of the south. However, the larg- 
est immigration came from Eastern Europe in the wake of 
the Ukrainian and Polish pogroms. Romania also provided a 
significant number of Jews. Once again the Russian and Lith- 
uanian elements were not numerous. This trend increased af- 
ter 1924 following the prohibition of free immigration into 
the United States. From 1933 many Jewish refugees from Nazi 
Germany passed through France en route for America or Pal- 
estine. The number remaining in France was relatively insig- 
nificant. It is estimated that there were 180,000 Jews resident 
in Paris in 1939, one-third of them belonging to the old French 
Jewish community. By then the use of Yiddish had become 
widespread and the “Ashkenazation” of the community had 
increased. The freedom of religious organization, which the 
law separating church and state had ratified by abolishing 
the official organization of religion, had enabled the different 
groups of immigrants to organize an appropriate framework 
for their religious and social life. Thus in 1923 the Fédération 
des Sociétés Juives de France (FsJF), a body which united 
the majority of Landsmanschaften, was created. However, 
these organizations did not impair the prestige of the old-es- 
tablished French Jewish communal bodies. The new bodies 
lost much of their meaningfulness as their members assimi- 
lated into French life, and with the progress of social security 
which deprived them of much of their usefulness. Many of 
their members subsequently joined the ranks of the estab- 
lished community. 


ECONOMIC, CULTURAL, AND SOCIAL POSITION. In the 
economic sphere, the position of French Jewry continued to 
improve. After 1850, the number of Jews engaged in crafts in- 
creased considerably, and many Jews entered the technical 
professions. Few were attracted to agriculture. In the period 
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before World War 1 Jewish painters and sculptors had made 
the Paris school famous (see *Paris School of Art). Among 
a brilliant galaxy, the names of *Pissaro, *Soutine, *Pascin, 
*Kisling, *Chagall, and *Modigliani are well known. Sarah 
*Bernhardt, who was eventually baptized, brought luster to 
the French theater. Outstanding in literature and philosophy 
were Adolphe *Franck, Salomon *Munk, Henri *Bergson, 
Emile *Durkheim, Lucien *Lévy-Bruhl, Marcel *Proust, and 
André *Maurois. 

Purely Jewish studies were not abandoned. From 1880 
the *Société des Etudes Juives regularly published a learned 
periodical, Revue des Etudes Juives, and was responsible for 
the publication of the classic works of Heinrich *Gross (Gal- 
lia Judaica, 1897) and T. *Reinach (Textes dauteurs Grecs et 
Romains relatifs au Judaisme, 1895), and a modern translation 
of the works of Josephus. The French rabbinate published a 
magnificent translation of the Bible. On the other hand, tal- 
mudic studies in France ceased. The process of social assim- 
ilation continued, and in 1936 Léon *Blum became the first 


Jewish premier of France. 
[Simon R. Schwarzfuchs] 


Holocaust Period 

On May 10, 1940, the Germans invaded France. *Paris fell on 
June 14. The armistice, which was signed two weeks later, di- 
vided France into an Unoccupied Zone in the South, and an 
Occupied Zone (subdivided into “general” and “forbidden” 
zones and several restricted areas) in the northern half of the 
country. The departments of Nord and Pas-de-Calais were 
attached to German military administration based in Brus- 
sels, while Alsace-Lorraine was annexed to the Reich. A new 
regime, based in Vichy, under the leadership of the World 
War 1 hero Marshal Philippe Pétain, took over the reigns of 
government. No official figures exist on the number of Jews 
living in France at the beginning of the war, since Jews were 
not singled out in the census and the documents on official 
and illegal entry or departure of refugees are unreliable. It is 
estimated that there were about 300,000 Jews in France prior 
to the invasion. During World War 11, the Jews in France suf- 
fered from the combined impact of the Nazi “*Final Solu- 
tion” and from traditional French antisemitism. By and large, 
French antisemitism did not tend toward physical extermi- 
nation, but its existence unquestionably helped the Nazis in 
carrying out their scheme. A small coterie of French racist 
ideologues, largely in the Occupied Zone, expounded radi- 
cal anti-Jewish sentiments. Most importantly, indifference to 
the fate of the Jews on the part of both Vichy government of- 
ficials and French citizens led to callousness and disregard for 
the Jewish plight. 


ANTI-JEWISH MEASURES AND ADMINISTRATION. Recent 
scholarship has demonstrated that the Vichy regime initiated 
many of its anti-Jewish policies and laws without any direct 
orders from and often in opposition to the German occupying 
powers. Much of the groundwork had been laid by laws passed 
by the Third Republic in its last years of existence restricting 
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and controlling foreigners. With the defeat of France in June 
1940, the Vichy government took the initiative to deal with 
the “Jewish question.” In August 1940, it repealed the March- 
andeau law, originally passed in April 1939, which had effec- 
tively outlawed antisemitic attacks in the press. The Statut des 
juifs, first enacted in October 1940 and then revised in June 
1941, closed off top governmental positions to Jews. Its defi- 
nition of Jews proved to be even more restrictive than those 
imposed by Nazis in Germany. Additional laws soon followed 
that effectively eliminated Jews from the liberal professions, 
commerce, the crafts, and industry. The Vichy regime also in- 
stituted a census in the Unoccupied Zone, and empowered the 
State to place all Jewish property in the hands of non-Jewish 
trustees. By late 1940, it is estimated that some 40,000 people 
were interned in camps, the vast majority of whom were for- 
eign-born Jews. At the same time, German officials introduced 
various anti-Jewish measures in the Occupied Zone. The first 
Verordnung (ordinance) of Sept. 27, 1940, ordered a census of 
the Jews. Other ordinances soon followed, which placed Jew- 
ish property in the hands of so-called provisional administra- 
tors; extended the discriminatory category of “Jew” to indi- 
viduals of Jewish origin who were not of the Jewish faith, and 
prohibited a number of economic activities. A proclamation 
issued by the German military authorities in December 1941 
announced inter alia a fine of one million francs to be paid by 
the Jewish population, the execution of 53 Jewish members of 
the Resistance, and the deportation of 1,000 Jews (in fact, 1,100 
Jews were actually deported on March 27, 1942, as a result of 
the proclamation). In 1942, German authorities established a 
curfew for Jews between 8 P.M. and 6 A.M., prohibited them 
from changing residence, and enlarged still further the scope 
of the definition of “the Jews.’ An ordinance of May 29, 1942, 
ordered all Jews to wear a yellow *badge. It was soon followed 
by a prohibition against Jews using public places, squares, gar- 
dens, and sports grounds Jews in the Occupied Zone were also 
restricted to one hour a day to make their purchases in shops 
and food markets. 

The German Verordnungen were valid only in the Oc- 
cupied Zone. Even after the Germans took control of all of 
France in November 1942, they were not extended to the 
newly occupied areas. Thus, for instance, the yellow badge 
never became compulsory in southern France. The statutes, 
laws, and ordinances of the Vichy government, on the other 
hand, were valid throughout the country, as was the rubber 
stamp Juif (“Jew”) on identity cards. Whereas German mea- 
sures were directed without exception against all Jews, the 
Vichy measures mainly affected Jews who were either for- 
eign nationals or stateless, and later Jewish immigrants who 
had recently become French nationals. French Jews of long 
standing were generally spared, sometimes by means of the 
exceptions made in favor of ex-servicemen and individuals 
of outstanding merit. At the same time, the various discrimi- 
natory laws strongly suggest that the Vichy regime wished to 
consign all Jews to a subservient role and to subject them to 
severe restrictions. 
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With an eye to coordinating policies in the two Zones, 
the Gestapo and specifically the Paris branch of *Eichmann’s 
Iv B under the leadership of ss-Hauptsturmfuehrer Theodor 
Dannecker set about to create both a French government 
agency for anti-Jewish affairs and a *Judenrat, which would 
act as the French counterparts of the German rv B branch and 
the *Reichsvereinigung der Juden in Deutschland. With only 
minimal prompting and without prior submission to the Ger- 
man military administration, in March 1941 the Vichy govern- 
ment set up the Commissariat Général aux Questions Juives 
(cGQj), headed by Xavier *Vallat, an extreme-right member 
of parliament. Vallat was a French politician and an antisem- 
ite in the French tradition, who believed that Jews were re- 
sponsible for the very existence of democracy and the Third 
Republic, which had undermined France. After serving a year, 
he was dismissed after German authorities decided that he was 
too lax in carrying out anti-Jewish measures. Vallat was suc- 
ceeded by the rabid antisemite Darquier de *Pellepoix. Under 
Darquier, the cGqj accelerated the pace of “aryanization” of 
Jewish property and and forged stronger links with the Ger- 
man authorities. The Vichy government also created an off- 
cial body called the *Union Générale des Israélites de France 
(uGIF) in November 1941 to represent French Jewry during 
the German occupation. It had two divisions - one in the 
Occupied Zone and one in the free one. The role of the UGIF 
continues to be the subject of much controversy. While help- 
ing to save many children and providing material aid to Jews 
in French internment camps, it generally proved unwilling to 
actively confront either German or Vichy authorities. Until at 
least 1942, leaders of the UGIF were convinced that govern- 
ment authorities would never betray the basic principles that 
allegedly underlie French society. 


DEPORTATIONS AND FORCED LABOR. As the Germans 
accelerated their anti-Jewish activities in France after the 
*Wannsee Conference, held in January 1942, they recognized 
that though Vichy authorities were prepared to enforce the 
regulations to persecute “foreign” Jews, they were often reluc- 
tant to act against French Jews. For that reason, it was decided 
that any action taken against native Jews would be carried out 
by the Gestapo itself, whereas the French police would be re- 
sponsible for the roundups of immigrant and foreign Jews. In 
June 1942, the Third Reich decided that France would supply 
100,000 Jews, to be taken from both zones, for extermination. 
A series of roundups (“rafles” in French, “Aktionen” in Ger- 
man) soon followed. The most notorious roundup took place 
on July 16-17, 1942, in Paris and its suburbs, Carried out by 
French policemen and sanctioned by Premier Pierre Laval, it 
led to the arrest of 12,884 men, women, and children, most 
of whom were interned in the Velodrome d’Hiver, a large in- 
door sports arena in the south of Paris. Many more “rafles” 
took place both before and after the so-called “Grand Rafle” 
of the “Vel d’Hiv,’ as it became known. A major roundup of 
foreign Jews in the Unoccupied Zone took place between Au- 
gust 26 and 28. The great majority of the victims had settled 
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in the southern part of France, where they had joined several 
thousand French Jews who had also fled from the Germans. 
The cities of Toulouse, Marseilles, Lyons, and Nice thus had 
large concentrations of Jews. Smaller towns, such as Limoges 
and Périgueux, also sheltered hundreds of Jews. 

With the exception of a small number of wealthy in- 
dividuals, the refugees from abroad were interned either in 
detention camps, such as Saint-Cyprien, Gurs, Vernet, Ar- 
gelés-sur-Mer, Barcarés, Agde, Nexon, Fort-Barraux, and Les 
Milles, or in smaller so-called Détachements de prestataires de 
travail, i.e., forced labor detachments. Thousands of foreign 
Jews who had volunteered in 1939-40 for the French army 
were not demobilized after the armistice, but kept for a time 
in similar forced labor battalions, both in France and in North 
Africa (Djerada, Djelfa, and on the Mediterranean-Niger rail- 
way project). Their living and work conditions were similar to 
those of criminals sentenced to hard labor. 

Jews generally were sent from internment camps to 
concentration camps in preparation for their deportations 
east. There were two main concentration camps for foreign 
Jews, Pithiviers and Beaune-la-Rolande near Paris, and a few 
smaller ones. *Drancy, a northern suburb, was the main tran- 
sit camp to *Auschwitz. Some Jews were also deported from 
the Compiégne camp and a few deportation trains left from 
Pithiviers, Beaune-la-Rolande, and such towns as Angers, 
Lyons, and Toulouse. Deportation came in several waves, be- 
ginning on March 27, 1942, and was largely handled by the 
military administration. The second deportation during the 
summer and fall of 1942 followed the main roundup through- 
out the country. A third wave during the spring of 1943 came 
after the clearance and destruction of the Vieux-Port quarter 
of Marseilles. After the Germans occupied the former Italian 
zone in southeast France in the fall of 1943, many Jews who 
had found sanctuary there after German authorities took 
control of all of France in November 1942 were arrested. In 
Nice alone, about 6,000 Jews (out of 25,000) were deported. 
The first deportations of foreign Jews to Auschwitz occurred 
in March 1942. A convoy of French Jews soon followed them. 
Beginning in June 1942, the deportations were accelerated, 
and they continued almost without interruption throughout 
1943. The unification of the two zones meant that the imple- 
mentation of the Final Solution could now proceed without 
interruption and without differentiation between foreign-born 
and French Jews. The last convoy departed France in August 
1944. An estimated 85,000-90,000 Jews, two-thirds of whom 
were immigrant and non-citizens, were deported in 100 con- 
voys, largely to Auschwitz. Barely 3,000 of these survived. In 
addition, a few thousand Jews were deported or executed for 
political and resistance activities. 


RESCUE AND RESISTANCE. Jewish institutions, such as 
*HICEM, helped a few of the foreign Jews to emigrate over- 
seas. The fact that that the Vichy regime never officially pro- 
hibited emigration even after the occupation of the south 
meant there were opportunities for Jews to escape across the 
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Pyrenees and the Swiss border. Traditional religious and phil- 
anthropic Jewish organizations such as the largely native Con- 
sistoire israélite de France and the immigrant Fédération des 
sociétés juives de France continued their activities, mainly in 
southern France. The French rabbinate also arranged for reli- 
gious and social assistance, which carried out in part by rab- 
bis active in the resistance movement, such as René Kappel. 
Other institutions cared for the social and physical well-being 
of the internees. As persecution became more severe and as 
the pace of deportations increased, mutual-aid organizations 
such as the Fédération des sociétés juives increasingly com- 
bined their material aid with resistance activities, such as the 
falsification of identity and ration cards, and of addresses; and 
aid to those who had escaped deportation. 

The Jews of France played an important role in the resis- 
tance to Nazism, both in French movements across the po- 
litical spectrum - from Gaullist to Communist and Trotsky- 
ist groups - and in specifically Jewish groups, such as those 
organized by the Zionists and the Communists. The active 
role of the Zionists and the Communists in resistance gained 
them entry into the established Jewish community. The Zionist 
youth movements established a united Mouvement de la Jeu- 
nesse sioniste and later the Armée juive. Initially, the French- 
Jewish scout movement, the Eclaireurs israélites de France 
(EIF), was attracted to the ideology of the Vichy regime and 
particularly to the myth of Marshal Pétain. With the onset of 
deportations in 1942, however, the Scouts increasingly turned 
to active resistance, first aiding in the hiding of hundreds of 
children, and then engaging in armed struggle. Together with 
the Armée Juive, they established the oyc (Organisation Juive 
de Combat) Robert Gamzon (Castor), the national director 
of the Jewish Boy Scouts of France, largely contributed to this 
evolution. Other groups that were active in aiding Jews, espe- 
cially children, were the Oeuvre de secours aux enfants (*OSE), 
and the Women’s International Zionist Organization’s (*w1zo) 
office in the Paris area. Jewish Communist groups, such as the 
Mouvement National contre le Racisme (MNCR), created in 
1942, which benefited from the support of the French Com- 
munist Party, also played an active role in resistance. In con- 
trast to other groups, which emphasized Jewish self-defense, 
they tended to view Jewish resistance to Nazism as part of the 
general struggle against Fascism. 

During the course of the war, the attitude and behavior of 
the majority of French citizens toward Jews gradually shifted 
from open hostility or apathy to sympathy and support. At 
first, most Frenchmen approved of the discriminatory laws, 
especially against foreign-born Jews, as part of their general 
approval of Marshal Pétain’s program of national revival. In 
time, however, the increasing brutality of the Vichy and Nazi 
policies beginning in 1942, which included the deportations of 
native-born Jews including women and children, and the fact 
that roundups were no longer limited to German-occupied ar- 
eas, led to growing opposition to and resentment against the 
regime's anti-Jewish policies. Many individual Frenchmen hid 
children and adults, often at the risk of their own lives. For 
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the first time, there were statements of opposition from estab- 
lished leaders. Before 1942, the French Catholic Church had 
remained silent in the face of Vichy’s anti-Jewish pronounce- 
ments and policies. Alerted by Jewish religious authorities, a 
number of Catholic prelates, such as Monsignors Jules-Gérard 
Saliége and Pierre-Marie Théas, now strongly condemned 
the deportations of the Jews from their pulpits. In local areas, 
convents and monasteries offered shelter to Jews, particularly 
to children. For the most part, the Church hierarchy did not 
attempt to proselytize the Jewish children under their care, 
though some families did convert those whom they had taken 
in. The Protestant churches, numerically very small in France, 
were even more actively opposed to the persecution of Jews. 
Pastor Marc Boegner, president of the National Protestant 
Federation, denounced the Statut des juifs and the expropria- 
tion of Jewish-owned property in the Unoccupied Zone. The 
largely Protestant areas of the Haute-Loire, Hautes-Alpes, and 
the Tarnin in Central France became centers for active rescue 
of Jews. Of special note was the village of Le Chambon-sur- 
Lignon, whose efforts to hide Jews have been chronicled in 
numerous film documentaries and films. 


[Lucien Steinberg / David Weinberg (24 ed.)] 


Early Postwar Period 
NATIVE POPULATION AND WAVES OF IMMIGRATION. France 
was the only country in Europe to which Jews immigrated in 
significant numbers after World War 11. In 1945, there were 
some 180 000 Jews in France. The community was composed 
of established Jewish families and immigrants from Central 
and Eastern Europe and Mediterranean countries. In 25 years 
the Jewish population tripled. Between 1945 and 1951 many 
Displaced Persons passed through France, and some settled 
there. In 1951 there were 250 000 Jews in the country. Between 
1954 and 1961, approximately 100,000 Jews moved to France 
from Tunisia, Morocco, Egypt (1956), and Algeria. After the 
Bizerta incidents (in Tunisia) and the independence of Alge- 
ria (1962), immigration increased. By 1963, almost the entire 
Jewish community of Algeria (110,000 persons, all French 
citizens) had moved to France. Moroccan and Tunisian Jews 
continued to arrive in the late 1960s with a last peak follow- 
ing the Six-Day War (from the summer of 1967 to the sum- 
mer of 1968, 16,000 Jews from Tunisia and Morocco sought 
sanctuary in France). French-speaking Jewry had undergone 
a new geographical distribution, diversification in occupa- 
tions and social status, a change in community structure, and 
a fundamental reorientation in religious, ideological, and cul- 
tural trends. 

Approximately 50% of the Jews who left North Africa 
settled in France, so that by 1968 the Sephardim were in the 
majority in the French Jewish community. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION. In 1939 the Jewish popu- 
lation was concentrated in Paris and the surrounding region, 
Alsace-Lorraine, and several large towns. In 1968 about 60% 
of the Jewish population lived in Paris and its surroundings, 
about 25% in the Midi, and the rest were scattered throughout 
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France. Five provincial towns supported important communi- 
ties: Marseilles (65,000), Lyons (20,000), Toulouse (18,000), 
Nice (16,000), and Strasbourg (12,000). Between 1957 and 
1966 the number of localities in which Jews lived rose from 
128 to 293. The dispersal of the immigrants from North Africa, 
which answered the need to absorb them into the economy, 
resulted in the establishment of Jewish communities through- 
out the country. In 1968, 76 rather isolated communities con- 
tained fewer than 100 Jews, and 174 communities numbered 
less than 1,000 (such communities were particularly numer- 
ous in the Paris district). 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL STATUS. French Jewry succeeded in 
normalizing its economic status during the first two or three 
years following the liberation. Each successive wave of im- 
migration, however, included a large group of impoverished 
persons who were forced to make recourse to social services 
run by the community or the state. Among both Ashkenazim 
and Sephardim, rapid and important changes in social status 
took place. Artisans from Eastern Europe or North Africa 
abandoned their traditional occupations in the second, if not 
in the first, generation in order to find jobs in modern indus- 
try, where the need for technical skills was great and through 
which a rapid rise on the social scale was possible. This trend 
was encouraged by the education offered in the seven *ORT 
schools, whose pupils were mainly from immigrant families. 
About 80% of North African Jews continued in the same occu- 
pation they had pursued in their countries of origin, and their 
influx into France slightly modified the distribution of occu- 
pations and social status of French Jewry. An estimated 15% of 
Algerian Jews were clerks employed at all levels of public ad- 
ministration; these were absorbed into urban administrations. 
Despite the resettlement loans granted by the government to 
repatriated citizens, some small businessmen and artisans had 
to abandon their previous status as self-employed persons and 
become salaried employees. Social advancement was rapid 
among North African Jews who were French nationals, as 
racial barriers that had seriously handicapped their advance- 
ment under colonial rule did not exist in France. Their settle- 
ment there opened new prospects for them, and many made 
their way in the liberal professions, commerce, and industry. 
The economic absorption of Moroccan or Tunisian Jews was 
more difficult. Nevertheless, they also chose France as their 
new country of residence as a result of their varying degrees of 
assimilation into French culture in their native countries. The 
social status and occupational distribution of French Jewry re- 
sembled the principal traits of the Diaspora in the West, i.e., a 
preponderance of members of the liberal professions, white- 
collar workers, businessmen, and artisans. 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION. ‘The period from 1945 to the 
end of the 1960s was a one of reconstruction of the commu- 
nity organization. The Consistoire Central Israélite de France 
et d’Algérie, the major religious organization, had to face nu- 
merous demands. Orthodox in orientation, it was the official 
representative of French Judaism, responsible for the training, 
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nomination, and appointment of rabbis, religious instruction 
for young people, the supervision of kashrut, and the appli- 
cation of religious law in matters of personal status. In order 
to answer the new needs related to the sharp increase in the 
Jewish population, the Consistoire set up a program of new 
synagogue building projects (les Chantiers du Consistoire) 
and had to accompany the development of a more intense re- 
ligious life (organizing the network of shehita and hashgahah, 
supplying more rabbis and talmud torah to teachers...). While 
in the 1950s the consistory synagogues generally practiced 
Ashkenazi rites (and a few the Portuguese or North African 
rituals), by the end of the 1960s a majority of the consistory 
synagogues had switched to North African rites. North Af- 
rican Jews often formed their own communal organizations, 
but were represented in all the consistorial organizations. Af- 
ter 1945, most of the pupils of the Ecole Rabbinique and the 
rabbinical seminary, the Séminaire Israélite de France, were 
of Egyptian and North African origin. The Union Libérale 
Israélite, affiliated to the World Union for Progressive Juda- 
ism, was no less active. It had greater influence in more as- 
similated circles of established and North African families and 
trained its ministers at the Institut International d’Etudes Hé- 
braiques. Lastly, there were the independent religious bodies, 
including Sephardi and North African communities practic- 
ing their various local rites, Poles, and hasidim and kabbal- 
ists. Despite the amount of effort expended, only a small mi- 
nority of French Jewry practiced their religion. There were, 
however, hundreds of associations and institutions of a cul- 
tural, social, or philanthropic nature. From 1945 efforts made 
to coordinate and channel the rather anarchic development 
of such organizations met with a measure of success. On a 
political level, the Conseil Représentatif des Juifs de France 
(CRIF), founded in 1944, was an example of such an effort. 
Created clandestinely during the war, it meant to illustrate 
the unity of the French Jewish community through its vari- 
ous trends, religious and non-religious, old established natives 
and newer immigrants, etc. In 1968, it was composed of 27 im- 
portant organizations of diverse trends, including religious, 
Zionist, Bundist, and even Communist bodies. According to 
its statutes, the Council’s aim was “to protect the rights of the 
Jewish community in France’; it also played an active role in 
fighting antisemitism. On the social and cultural level, the 
Fonds Social Juif Unifié (rsyu), founded in 1949 to central- 
ize the various efforts of the community, rapidly became the 
central organizational body of French Jewry. It coordinated, 
supervised, and planned the community’s major social, cul- 
tural, and educational enterprises, which it financed through 
its unified fund-raising campaign and the contributions of the 
*Joint Distribution Committee. Its community services played 
an important role in the integration of Jewish immigrants, and 
its numerous community centers aimed at involving periph- 
eral elements without religious affiliations in community life. 
After the Six-Day War, the Fsyu and the Appel Unifié pour 
Israél (United Israel Appeal) coordinated their activities and 
formed the Appel Unifié Juif de France, a joint fund-raising 
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venture. Varied ideological and political orientations, from the 
assimilationists to the Zionists and from the left wing to the 
right, were freely expressed in the French Jewish community. 
Although the Landsmanschaften of Eastern European immi- 
grants gradually died out, associations of immigrants from 
North African countries multiplied. 


CULTURAL LIFE. The diverse cultural trends of French Jewry 
were expressed by its 40 or so weekly and monthly publica- 
tions. In 1968, there were ten daily, weekly, or monthly publi- 
cations in Yiddish. After 1945, due to the activities of the *Con- 
ference on Jewish Material Claims, many books on Jewish and 
Israeli subjects were published annually by large French pub- 
lishing houses; there was also a weekly Jewish radio broadcast 
and a regular television program. Most French Jews preferred 
to provide their children with a secular state education. Less 
than 5% of Jewish schoolchildren studied in the Jewish day 
schools at all levels, but the numerous youth movements and 
organizations tried to attract as many young people as possi- 
ble. Under an agreement between the French and Israel gov- 
ernments, Hebrew could be taught as a foreign language in 
the lycées (state high schools). Ten universities included He- 
brew in their curriculum, the universities of Paris and Stras- 
bourg taught Jewish history, literature, and sociology. All the 
major Zionist youth movements were represented in France. 
The French Zionist Federation included various Zionist par- 
ties; however, it was decimated by internal feuds and its in- 
fluence was weak. Nevertheless, more and more French Jews 
expressed their solidarity with Israel. 

Despite a certain latent but rarely virulent antisemitism 
(research conducted by the Institut Francais de ?Opinion Pu- 
blique in December 1966 showed that about 20% of the French 
public held seriously antisemitic opinions), Jews felt well in- 
tegrated into French society. The efforts of numerous Jewish 
organizations did not retard the rate of assimilation. After the 
Six-Day War (1967), the explicit anti-Israel stance of de Gaulle 
and his government (see below), came as a shock to French 
Jewry. The feeling of uneasiness increased when the anti-Israel 
utterances of de Gaulle, his officials and commentators as- 
sumed a half-disguised, sophisticated antisemitic quality, par- 
ticularly through hints at the Jews’ “double loyalty.” It reached 
its peak when de Gaulle, at a press conference (Nov. 27, 1967), 
defined the Jews as “un peuple délite, sr de lui-méme et dom- 
inateur” (“an elite people, self-assured and domineering”), 
thus giving a great impetus to overt expressions of latent anti- 
semitism. This dictum aroused a wide public controversy in 
France and abroad. The chief rabbi, Jacob Kaplan, voiced his 
protest, reaffirming Jewish attachment to Israel and stressing 
that it did not contradict in any way the fact that the Jews of 
France are loyal Frenchmen. De Gaulle later told the chief 
rabbi that his words were not meant to be disparaging. At 
the same time, from the other extreme of the political scene, 
came the violently aggressive anti-Israel propaganda of the 
*New Left and of the “students’ revolution” of May 1968, who 
supported Arab-Palestinian terrorism against Israel, though 
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many of the movement's leaders were themselves young Jews 
(Daniel Cohn-Bendit, Marc Kravetz, Alain Krivine, and oth- 
ers). This agitation was the cause of embarrassment to most 
French Jews, not only because of its enmity toward Israel but 
also because of its extremist ideology of violence (Trotskyism, 
Maoism, anarchism, etc.), which could have easily aroused an 
antisemitic reaction in the mainly conservative French middle 
class, to whom most Jews belong. Physical clashes between 
Jews and Arabs in certain quarters of Paris, mostly provoked 
by pro-Palestinian North Africans, added to the malaise. As 
a result, migration from France to Israel, by both French and 
Algerian Jews, considerably increased in the late 1960s. 


[Doris Bensimon-Donath] 


Later Developments 

DEMOGRAPHY. ‘The Jews of France maintained a stable pop- 
ulation variously estimated at 500,000-550,000 from the late 
1960s to the early years of the 215 century (the former figure 
being the 2002 estimate based on a study by the Israeli sociolo- 
gist Erik Cohen). Another 75,000 non-Jews were estimated in 
2002 to be living in Jewish households. Following the decol- 
onization of the former French possessions in North Africa, 
the Jewish population of France doubled between 1955 and 
1965. Afterwards immigration was numerically insignificant. 
However, French Jewry changed from having an Ashkenazi 
majority to a Sephardi one (70 percent in 2002). France has 
taken in only a limited number of Jews who, since 1989, have 
left the former Soviet Union. 

By the early 1990s the second as well as the third gen- 
eration was French-born and educated. They were, of course, 
French, but maintained a conscious Jewish identity. The de- 
mographic trends among the Jewish population of France are 
similar to those of most other Diaspora countries: aging, low 
birth rates along with significant changes of the family units. 
Mixed marriages are an accepted fact and there are also in- 
creased numbers of couples living together and of divorces. 

Some 50 percent of French Jews lived in Paris and its 
suburbs. Among the provincial communities the largest were 
those of Marseilles, Nice, Toulouse, and Montpellier in the 
south, Lyons and Grenoble in the southeast, and Strasbourg 
in Alsace. Jews also lived scattered throughout the country 
while having a tendency to congregate in middle-sized cit- 
ies owing to the attraction of a better organized community 
life. In all, 72 percent of French Jews lived in just nine of its 
30 départements 

French Jewry constitutes the largest Jewish community 
in Europe. After the breakup of the Soviet Union and the mass 
emigration of Jews from there, France, in 1995, became the 
second largest Diaspora community (after the United States). 
Representing about 1 percent of the total French population, 
the Jews are only the third largest religious group: their num- 
ber is greatly exceeded by the approximately 5 million Mus- 
lims, some stemming from the former French colonies, others 
French citizens. “Feujs” (young second and third generation 
Jews) and “Beurs” (young second and third generation Mus- 
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lims) live in certain sections of the large cities and their sub- 
urbs, where at times they clash and at times live amicably. 


EDUCATION AND CULTURE. During the 1970s there were 
significant developments in the sphere of all-day Jewish ed- 
ucation. Both in Paris and in the provinces numerous pri- 
mary and secondary schools, as well as kindergartens were 
opened. Parallel to the network controlled by the Fsyu there 
were schools operating in accordance with the most Ortho- 
dox currents, such as the Otzar Hathora. In 1976 the Fsyu and 
the Jewish Agency created the Fonds d’Investissement pour 
PEducation (FIPE), which, with the support and participation 
of a number of religious organizations, led to a significant ex- 
pansion of the network of Jewish day schools. By 1979, approx- 
imately 10,000 children attended all-day Jewish schools, the 
most important of them having concluded agreements with 
the government whereby it covered the fees of the teachers 
who give general education. 

According to a study made by Erik Cohen in 1986/88 
(see bibliography), the number of full-time Jewish educational 
institutions - from nursery school to high schools - doubled 
from 44 in 1976 to 88 in 1986/87, at which time, 16,000 chil- 
dren and teenagers attended full-time Jewish schools. This 
trend has continued: by 1992, 20-25 percent of school-age Jews 
attended full-time Jewish schools. If one adds the talmud To- 
rahs (preparatory courses for bar mitzvah and bat mitzvah), 
the youth movements, and other Jewish recreational organiza- 
tions, 75 percent of Jewish youth have some more or less long 
term formal Jewish education. 

Non-practicing Jewish families had, in the 1980s, a more 
favorable attitude than in the past to full-time Jewish educa- 
tion, but, more than the others, the religious circles have the 
maximum commitment to Jewish education. According to 
Cohen's study, in 1986/87, about one-third of the Jewish day 
schools were affiliated with organizations such as Lubavitch, 
Otzar Ha-Torah, or Or Yossef. In 1994, the Fsyu opened the 
André Neher Institute intended to train educators who wish 
to work in the Jewish educational networks. This new institute 
stressed the recruitment of teachers of Jewish subjects who re- 
ceive at the same time training in the university and pedagogi- 
cal system charged with training teachers in France. 

The majority of Jewish youth, however, study in public 
schools whose underlying principle is secularism, having as 
its objective the education of children and young people of 
every religion and every origin, with mutual tolerance. For 
over a century, the free, secular school has played an essential 
role in the integration of children born to every wave of im- 
migration in French society. Still, the evolution of the French 
society by the end of the 20" century also echoed in the realm 
of the state schools. From the end of the 1980s, a broad public 
debate took place on the question of “conspicuous” religious 
signs worn by a few schoolchildren (mainly the Islamic veil for 
girls). The majority of those Jews who expressed themselves 
on the question strongly supported traditional French secu- 
larism as a protection for all minorities against certain over- 
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assertive groups; nevertheless, some Jews —- and among them 
the Consistoire Central, although for a very short period - 
were tempted by the idea of getting some exemptions made of- 
ficial, such as the exemption from school for observant Jewish 
children on Saturday. However, in 2004 a law finally banned 
all religious symbols from schools. 

In the public school system, Hebrew was taught at a 
number of high schools as a foreign language which fulfills 
the matriculation requirement. In the universities, the study 
of Hebrew, Jewish languages, and Jewish civilization is now 
well represented. 

The year 1992 was for the Jews of France the 50‘ anni- 
versary of the beginning of the mass deportations: the Holo- 
caust is at the heart of Jewish memory. During this decade, 
there was a significant increase in research studies into the 
responsibility of the Vichy government for the persecution of 
the Jews. President Mitterrand was called upon to admit offi- 
cially France's responsibility for this persecution. 

The year 1994 was the 600" anniversary of the expul- 
sion of the Jews from France by Charles vi. A scientific col- 
loquium presented information on this tragic period of the 
Jewish people. 

The years 1994 and 1995 were marked above all by the 
celebrations of the 50‘ anniversary first of the Liberation of 
France and then of the extermination camps and finally of the 
victory of the Allies over Nazi Germany. While President Mit- 
terrand had kept in 1992 the date of July 16" (the day of the big 
roundup of Jews in Paris in July 1942) as the official anniver- 
sary of the persecution of the Jews in France, President Chi- 
rac pronounced in 1995 a memorable speech acknowledging 
the responsibility of the French state in the tragic fate of the 
Jews. Jews and Jewish organizations were obviously associated 
with these national and international celebrations. Remem- 
brance of the Holocaust is broadly presented and disseminated 
by the media. The Jews stress not only the persecution, but 
also the Resistance. There are increasing numbers of works 
dealing with what transpired and, more specifically, survivor 
accounts. The *Centre de Documentation Juive Contempo- 
raine (CDJc) participates in an international project launched 
by Steven Spielberg, director of Schindler’s List, for collecting 
Holocaust survivors’ videotaped testimony. 

The intellectual and cultural vitality of French Jewry is 
attested by artistic, literary, and scientific output. Each year, 
200 to 300 works on Jewish themes are published in France. 
They cover the gamut of the field of Jewish studies, from the 
translation and interpretation of traditional texts of Jewish 
thought to the study of contemporary Jewish issues. At the 
same time, novels with Jewish themes are published and plays, 
movies, and works in the plastic arts are produced. The in- 
terest in Judaism and its culture is shared by the Jewish and 
non-Jewish public. 


COMMUNITY. ‘The Six-Day War was to a large extent a turn- 
ing point for the French Jewish community. After 1967, the role 
played by Israel in the Jewish self-identification became even 
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more central in France whereas Jewish institutions became 
increasingly involved in Jewish world politics. From 1970, 
the Conseil Representatif des Juifs de France (CRIF, which 
changed its name to the more precise one of Conseil Représen- 
tatif des Institutions Juives de France), expanded its range of 
activities. In the wake of the 1967 and 1973 wars in Israel, it 
took a new impulse under the dynamic leadership of Professor 
Ady *Steg. It played an important part in the struggle against 
antisemitism and was active in support of Soviet Jewry. While 
by 1970 the number of affiliated organizations reached34, the 
CRIE became more and more active in the public life, repre- 
senting the Jews as a sort of sociological - and not purely reli- 
gious — group. The impulse of the 1970s was confirmed in the 
three following decades, with the development of a regular di- 
alogue with the authorities, symbolized since the 1980s by the 
yearly dinner at which the criF receives the French Premier. 
The last third of the century was also a period of enhanced 
development for the Fonds Social Juif Unifié, (Fsyu), the main 
community organization in France, which collects and distrib- 
utes funds for Jewish welfare and cultural activities. After the 
intense effort of the post-war reconstruction and the integra- 
tion of a heavy immigration in the 1960s and 1970s, the FsJu 
had to adjust to the end of the support it had been granted by 
American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee while invest- 
ing heavily in the development of formal education through 
Jewish schools and going on playing a major part in the or- 
ganization and planning of the community social services in 
times which were not of full economic prosperity. At the same 
time, the Fsyu statutes underwent a reform in favor of more 
democratic representation. In the religious sphere the most 
important event of the 1980s was the retirement of the chief 
rabbi, Jacob Kaplan, and the election for a seven-year period 
of Rabbi René Samuel *Sirat as his successor in June 1980. 
Born in Bone (Algeria), Sirat was a Sephardi and a univer- 
sity graduate; he placed the main stress on Jewish education 
and the spiritual renewal of French Jewry. This renewal took 
different forms. Whereas for some it consisted of a return to 
religious practice, in the case of others it meant the search for 
Jewish identity and a renewal of Sephardi and Yiddish culture. 
Together they embraced a significant number of individuals 
and an intense renewed literary activity is manifest. 

In the 1980s organized community life was character- 
ized by the rise of ever-increasing numbers of Sephardi Jews 
to positions of leadership and by a certain return to religion 
in strong opposition to humanistic and secular initiatives. The 
organization of the Jewish community of France continued to 
reflect the ideological heterogeneity of its members. 

The consistories, which are in charge of the organization 
of Jewish religious worship and observances, tended to extend 
their spheres of activities. 

In 1988, Joseph Sitruk, born in Tunisia, was elected chief 
rabbi after René Samuel Sirat and continued in that position 
into the 21° century. Jean-Paul Elkann was president of the 
Central Consistory in the 1980s. In June 1992, Jean-Pierre Ban- 
sard was elected. Born in 1940 in Oran, Algeria, and president 
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of a financial company, Bansard represented a new Jewish 
leadership. In 1995 Jean *Kahn took over. 

A most significant change, however, took place in the 
1990s in the Board of the Association Cultuelle Israélite de 
Paris (actP), which is the most important regional consistory 
in France. A new team of a stricter Orthodoxy than its pre- 
decessor, headed by Benny Cohen, was elected, calling vigor- 
ously for a return to religious practice. This new tendency is 
strongly opposed by some of their coreligionists who affirm 
their Jewish identity only in a cultural mode. There are also 
more Orthodox Jews: in Paris, as in other cities, ultra-Ortho- 
dox groups and notably the Lubavitch Hasidim took root dur- 
ing the 1980s. They have established their neighborhoods and 
made their Judaism “visible” through billboard campaigns at 
Jewish holiday times and through lighting Hanukkah candles 
in large public places in Paris. 

At the end of 1992, the new team of the acip changed 
some of the rules governing their association. As voted on De- 
cember 20, 1992, the Acip, which became the “consistory of 
Paris and the Ile de France,” sought to reinforce its position as 
the heart of the central consistory organization and increase 
its powers with an eye on stricter observance of the halakhah. 
This transformation met with lively opposition on the part 
of representatives of more liberal tendencies within the con- 
sistory spheres themselves. Between 1992 and mid-1994 the 
debate was harsh between the more or less orthodox trends 
and finally a new president, Moise Cohen, was elected who 
attempted to refocus the acip around its religious mission in 
a spirit open to the different trends in Judaism. 

By the end of the 20" century, the criF had confirmed 
the trends that had affected it since the 1970s. It encompassed 
some 60 Jewish organizations, among them the most impor- 
tant in the country. After Alain de Rothschild, its presidents 
were Théo *Klein, Jean *Kahn, Henri Hajdenberg, and Roger 
Cukierman (from 2001). CRIF not only fought against anti- 
semitism but also expanded its activities in the sphere of de- 
fense of human rights. In 2002 it organized a massive rally 
in Paris under the banner “Against Antisemitism. For Israel.” 
Moreover, since 1986, first Theo Klein and then Jean Kahn 
served as president of the European Jewish Congress (cJE) 
created at the initiative of the World Jewish Congress. Since 
1989 CJE has developed activities involving French Jewry, di- 
rectly or indirectly, on behalf of Jewish communities in the 
ex-communist bloc. In 1992, Jean Kahn, within the framework 
of his functions, took part in humanitarian actions in the ter- 
ritory of former Yugoslavia. 

The Fonds Social Juif Unifié (Fsju) celebrated in 2001 
its 50 anniversary. This is the most important organization 
supporting and coordinating French Jewry’s social, educa- 
tional, and cultural activities. From 1982 David de Rothschild 
was its president. 

Among the large Jewish organizations in France the Al- 
liance Israélite Universelle (Aru), founded in 1860, plays an 
important role in the cultural domain. Prof. Ady Steg became 
its president in 1985. In September 1989 the aru inaugurated a 
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new library which is now the largest Jewish library in Europe. 
It also has a College of Jewish Studies focusing its activities on 
in-depth study of Jewish thought in its various expressions. 
The year 2000 brought a major development in the picture of 
institutions in France with the creation of the Fondation pour 
la Mémoire de la Shoah (the Endowment for the Memory of 
the Shoah, rms). Although one cannot strictly consider the 
EMS as a Jewish community institution, it has started to play 
a major role in most important fields of the Jewish life. The 
EMs has been granted an inalienable endowment of some 393 
million euros, a sum that corresponds to the wealth left in 
banks, insurance companies, etc. by the Jewish families who 
did not survive the Shoah in France. Only the product of the 
endowment is to be spent. In the first years of its existence, the 
EMS, whose president is Simone *Veil, started an impressive 
program which encompasses the transformation of the Jew- 
ish Shoah Memorial in Paris into an international museum, 
archive and research center on the Holocaust, social programs 
for survivors, support to cultural initiatives such as the House 
of Yiddish in Paris, training programs on Judaism for teach- 
ers in state schools, and more. 

This overview of the large organizations gives only a par- 
tial picture of actual Jewish life in France. There are several 
hundred Jewish organizations in France, some with thou- 
sands of members, others with only a few dozen. Moreover, 
despite the impressive number of organizations, only 30-40 
percent of the Jews have relations with the so-called orga- 
nized community. 

Since the end of the 1980s on, some Jewish secular and 
humanist movements have been organized, at least among the 
Ashkenazi Jews, and more recently, also among Sephardim. 

It may be asked if one may speak of “a Jewish commu- 
nity” in the case of France. Heterogeneous in origins and 
orientations, embedded in a social, cultural, and political 
environment which offer aspirations different from those pre- 
sented by Judaism, the French Diaspora does not constitute 
a community, in the strict sense. To be sure, at the local level 
or as voluntary societies based on origin or ideological sector, 
communities can come into being; they provide a firm founda- 
tion on which to affirm one’s quest for Jewish identity. But this 
search exhibits different facets, even though, in France today, 
Jewish life is essentially crystallized around three poles: reli- 
gion; culture; and the attitude to the State of Israel. 


ANTISEMITISM. From 1978 the extreme right increased its 
racist and antisemitic attacks, including the desecration of 
monuments and Jewish cemeteries, hostile antisemitic in- 
scriptions, and generally xenophobia in the context of eco- 
nomic crisis. Those responsible were extremely small groups 
who openly proclaim fascist doctrines. On Friday October 3, 
1980, a bomb which exploded outside the synagogue on Rue 
Copernic, just before the conclusion of the services, killed 
three persons. Although this outrage was attributed at first to 
the French extreme right, it became clear after a while that the 
source was to be found in the Middle East. The reaction was 
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immediate. Both in Paris and in the provinces public protest 
meetings took place in which Frenchmen of all the political 
trends and opinions participated. Middle Eastern terrorism 
struck again two years later, in August 1982, at the popular 
Jewish restaurant Goldenberg. Apart from the terrorist alarms 
coming from the Middle East, the 1980-1990 period was also 
marked by different events and trends that raised the issue of 
a possible renewal of antisemitism in France. Apart from the 
well-known antisemitism of the far-right, the development of 
the differencialist racialism of the Nouvelle Droite drew quite a 
lot of attention. The 1982 war in Lebanon favored some far-left- 
ist, “anti-zionist” discourse that was on the verge of antisemi- 
tism. In the same period a wave of so-called revisionist works 
and publications questioning the Holocaust, produced by the 
far-right, the far-left, and pro-Palestinian circles, aroused very 
strong emotion. Despite the strength of the legal anti-racist 
apparatus in France, it was brought to further completion in 
1990 by the Gayssot law which repressed the questioning of 
the existence of crimes against humanity and the publication 
and distribution of racist anti Semitic and revisionist writ- 
ings. Some revisionist university workers were found guilty of 
questioning the Holocaust, but the suppression of antisemitic 
writings was insufficient. 

Terrorism and antisemitic incidents marked the 1980s. 
At the beginning of the 1980s, a wave of terrorism raged with 
the bloodiest attack against Jews carried out in August 1982 
against the Jo Goldenberg restaurant. At the end of the 1980s 
and in the early 1990s, desecrations of synagogues and, above 
all, cemeteries were prevalent. The most serious incident took 
place in Carpentras in 1990. At the end of 1992, the desecra- 
tions increased, particularly in Alsace where German Neo- 
Nazism and the French extreme-right cooperate. Only rarely 
have those guilty of these attacks been apprehended. 

Other incidents were connected to the Holocaust past. 
In 1987 the trial against Klaus Barbie had widespread public- 
ity. Sentenced to life imprisonment, Barbie died in prison on 
September 25, 1991. (See * Barbie Trial.) 

Barbie was German, but the case of French Paul Touvier 
is more complicated. Touvier, head of the Lyon militia and 
Gestapo collaborator, was arrested in May 1989. On July 1, 
1991, the Paris court (Chambre d’accusation) decided to release 
him. On April 13, 1992, this same court gave Touvier a general 
acquittal. This decision was accompanied by an interpretation 
of the Vichy role in the persecution of the Jews, considering 
it as totally subordinate to German authority. This decision 
unleashed fierce emotion in France and was repealed, at least 
in part, on November 27, 1992, by the Paris High Court of Ap- 
peal. The trial against Touvier, for the murder of seven Jews in 
June 1944 proceeded and in 1994 he was convicted and con- 
demned to life imprisonment. 

In November 1991 the media announced that the card file 
of the census of the Jews made in 1940 by the Vichy police had 
been found by the lawyer Serge Klarsfeld in the Ministry of 
Veteran Affairs. For 50 years historians have searched for this 
card file which had been said to have been destroyed. The file 
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was transferred to the National Archives where it was stud- 
ied by a commission of historians. On December 31, 1992, the 
Ministry of Culture made public the results of its study: this 
card file deals only with those Jews arrested and/or deported. 
The census made under the Vichy government seems to have 
been in fact destroyed in 1948 or 1949. 

There was a decrease in terms of major antisemitic events 
in the 1990s, although the phenomenon of the profaning of 
graves continued (but not only in Jewish graveyards). But by 
the end of the 1990s one became aware of a new disturbing 
situation in schools among very young people. Against the 
French tradition of assimilation, there seems to have devel- 
oped a “community attitude” in some schools in certain ar- 
eas, with an increase of violence — first verbal and a strong 
trend to antisemitism. With the second Intifada in Israel, an 
ethnic type of anti-Jewish violence seemed to be on its way, 
carried out by people who perceived themselves as the “true” 
victims, both of history (colonization, slavery) and the pres- 
ent (poverty, racism). 


ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL SITUATION. French Jews con- 
tinued actively to support Israel. 

The results of the Israeli elections of May 1977, which re- 
turned Menahem Begin, caused considerable dismay. Begin 
was considered the classical representative of the ultra-na- 
tionalism of the extreme right, so extreme and uncompromis- 
ing that his coming to power was likely to bring about a new 
conflict in the Middle East. Daniel Mayer, a former Socialist 
minister and ex-president of the League of Human Rights, 
ceased to write his regular column in the Zionist periodical 
La Terre Retrouvée, which he had contributed for many years, 
on the grounds that from now on his socialist convictions 
would make it impossible for him to defend the Israeli cause 
under the new regime. 

The visit of President Sadat to Jerusalem, however, and 
the Camp David agreement improved the image of Begin. 
Many French Jews, while expressing their sympathy with the 
State and concern for its survival, nevertheless criticize both 
the internal and foreign policies of the Israel government. 

The French economy went through great changes from 
the 1980s to the 1990s. It became information oriented and au- 
tomated, with a considerable increase in its production capac- 
ity. The battle against inflation succeeded and the currency was 
stabilized. The economy played an important and influential 
role in the creation of the European Economic Community 
whose borders opened on January 1, 1993, to free movement 
of goods among the 12 member-countries. European political 
union is more difficult to put into effect: in France, the Sep- 
tember 20, 1992, referendum on the treaty of the European 
Union, called the Maastricht treaty, barely received a major- 
ity (51 percent); voting in favor was supported by several Jew- 
ish personalities. 

This modernization of the economy had a corollary in 
increased unemployment. At the end of 1992, the threshold 
of three million unemployed was reached. Jews, too, were af- 
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fected by this calamity, and social cases and problems reap- 
peared. Poverty was also found among the Jews; in December 
1992, Jewish social services launched an appeal called Tsedaka 
to collect funds to bring relief to 25,000 needy Jews. 

From 1981 to 1995 France’s president was Francois Mit- 
terrand and its various governments had a socialist major- 
ity (except for the period of “cohabitation” from 1986 to 1988 
during which the right-wing government was led by Jacques 
Chirac). From 1995 Jacques Chirac was president. Elections at 
different levels of political life are held frequently in France, 
and Jewish voters are regularly solicited by the political par- 
ties. Following an old tradition, the main Jewish organizations 
do not give any directions on how to vote. Nevertheless, some 
of them warn against voting for the FN. Jews constitute about 
1 percent of the French electorate. Their votes can only play 
an important role in specific localities such as Paris and Mar- 
seilles. On the basis of analyses of voting behavior, it is known 
that the Jewish vote is spread among all parties, while within 
the machinery of every party Jews are active. 

With the Mitterrand era coming to an end, his final 
“confessions” greatly troubled Jewish society which, first and 
foremost, appreciated his friendly relations with the Jews and 
the State of Israel. In fall of 1994, the book by Piere Péan, Une 
Jeunesse francaise. Francois Mitterrand 1924-1947, confirms 
rumors about relations between Mitterrand and the Vichy re- 
gime after his rejoining the Resistance and especially about 
certain meetings up to 1986 with René Bousquet, secretary 
general of the police in the Vichy government, who played an 
important role in the deportation of French Jews in 1942. Ini- 
tially condemned by the High Court of Justice in 1949, Bous- 
quet was immediately exempted from the sentences imposed 
on him by this same judicial body; he reintegrated into his 
political and financial milieu. Accused of crimes against hu- 
manity in 1991, René Bousquet was assassinated in June 1993. 
The ongoing relations between Mitterrand and Bousquet be- 
came an “affair” disseminated largely by the media. Yet, Presi- 
dent Mitterrand expressed no regrets over his meetings with 
Bousquet, despite the exertion of pressure on him by several 
well-known individuals such as Elie Wiesel. Some Jews were 
embittered by this “affair” They were well disposed towards 
the new president, Jacques Chirac, who when mayor of Paris 
was known for his good relations with Jews, but they also re- 
called his former friendship with Saddam Hussein. 


[Doris Bensimon-Donath / Nelly Hannson (2"4 ed.)] 


Relations with Israel 

France played a major role on the Middle Eastern scene espe- 
cially from World War 1 (see *Zionism; *Sykes-Picot; *Leba- 
non; *Syria; *Israel, State of: Historical Survey) until 1948. 
However, between the two world wars, France played a rela- 
tively minor role in Zionist policy, since the Zionist movement 
naturally directed its major political efforts toward London 
and Washington. Closer ties were established between the yi- 
shuv and Gaullist “Free France” during World War 11, against 
the background of the Nazi conquests and on the basis of con- 
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tact between the yishuv and the Free French in the Middle 
East. After the war, these ties were reinforced by their joint 
opposition to British policy. During the early post-war period, 
various French leaders provided moral and material support 
for the legal and “illegal” immigration of Jewish refugees to 
Palestine. France supported the uN partition resolution of 
Nov. 29, 1947, and played a decisive role in the international- 
ization of Jerusalem and its surroundings (mainly in order to 
protect the Holy sites and Christian religious institutions). 
France recognized the State of Israel de facto in January 1949 
and de jure in May of the same year when Israel became a 
member of the un. In the mid-1950s, developments paved the 
way for a closer cooperation between Israel and France. The 
tireless efforts of Shimon Peres, then director general of the 
Ministry of Defense, led to the conclusion in 1954 of arms 
agreements (tanks, artillery, aircraft) which were both benefi- 
cial for Israel’s defense needs and for France’s arm industries. 
The uprising against French colonial rule in Algeria (Novem- 
ber 1954) gave a new impulse to the cooperation between both 
countries. It reached its climax with the Sinai Campaign (1956) 
when France, in partnership with Great Britain, coordinated 
their attack against Nasserite Egypt. Both countries shared a 
common interest in trying to weaken Egypt, because Nasser 
supported both the Algerian fellaghas and the Palestinian fe- 
dayins. Although the Suez campaign was a political failure, 
Franco-Israel friendship blossomed. France became Israel’s 
major supplier of arms during that period, and remained so 
until the Six-Day War (1967). In 1957, France began to help 
Israel build the nuclear reactor in Dimona (Negev). A whole 
range of technical and scientific cooperation agreements were 
signed which enhanced cultural relations between the two 
countries. They included the establishment of chairs in French 
language and literature at Israeli universities and in Hebrew 
language and literature at a score of French universities; the 
teaching of French as a third language in Israeli secondary 
schools; exchanges of scientists, students and artists, and joint 
scientific projects. The advent to power of the General de 
Gaulle (1958) did not mark an abrupt break with previous 
policy. Only the close cooperation in nuclear matters and be- 
tween the general staffs was phased out. French arms contin- 
ued to be sold to Israel which was seen by de Gaulle as a stra- 
tegic asset against Soviet expansion in the Middle East. 
Economic links were strong. In 1966, French exports to Israel 
amounted to $35,000,000 (imports did not exceed 
$19,000,000). Tourism from France to Israel reached the fig- 
ure of 40,000. The reconsideration of French policy began 
slowly. On the occasion of Ben-Gurion’s visits to France in 
1960 and 1961, de Gaulle, who called Ben-Gurion “the great- 
est statesman of this century,’ hailed Israel as “our friend and 
ally” However, he firmly rejected a formal military alliance 
which Ben-Gurion wanted to conclude in 1963. At that time, 
de Gaulle has already begun a rapprochement with the Arab 
countries. After Algeria gained independence, the French 
president thought it was high time to resume diplomatic rela- 
tions with Arab countries. Although there was a gradual shift 
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in foreign policy, nothing foretold the about-face position 
taken by de Gaulle during the crisis which ended up with the 
Six-Day War (June 1967). In mid-May 1967 after the with- 
drawal of the UN truce observers at the request of Egypt and 
the closing of the Straits of Tiran to all shipping to Eilat, de 
Gaulle stated clearly to Abba Eban, minister of foreign affairs, 
that the situation was not a casus belli and that Israel should 
not take the initiative to go to war. To prevent the outbreak of 
a war, France announced an embargo on arms deliveries to 
“all Middle Eastern states; a decision which in practice hurt 
only Israel. This unilateral cancellation of French commitment 
towards Israel was seen in the Jewish state as a betrayal. De 
Gaulle justified his stand by arguing that Israel was militarily 
stronger and that the war would have long term destabilizing 
effects. He deeply resented the fact that Israel did not heed his 
advice on the eve of the 1967 war and went so far as to describe 
Israel in a famous press conference in November 1967 as a 
“warrior State determined to become larger.” The Six-Day war 
was a breaking point in Israeli-French relations and put an 
end to a close cooperation which lasted almost 15 years. This 
abrupt change was misunderstood by many French people in 
the press, among politicians (even some Gaullists), among 
public opinion and, of course, in the Jewish community. It 
even aroused certain uneasiness when de Gaulle called the 
Jews “an elite people, self-assured and domineering...” After 
1967, French-Israeli relations steadily deteriorated. De Gaulle’s 
resignation in 1969 did not change much. Under Georges 
Pompidou’s presidency (1969-1974), France drew nearer to 
the Arab world. The growing dependence on Arab oil and the 
attempts to penetrate the Arab markets economically (includ- 
ing through arm sales) moved France further way from Israel. 
Pompidou stated that Israel had the right to live in peace 
within secure and recognized borders but was also one of the 
first Western leaders to speak of the “rights of the Palestinian 
people” and used the nascent European political cooperation 
to promote the French position in the EEC. Valery Giscard 
dEstaing made some positive gestures towards Israel: lifting 
of the arms embargo, official visit of the French foreign min- 
ister to Israel.... However, these moves cannot conceal the fact 
that France had clear pro-Arab leanings. A PLO office was 
opened in Paris (1975), and France was instrumental in the 
adoption by the Europeans of the Venice declaration (1980) 
which spoke of the Palestinian right to self-determination and 
called for PLo participation in the peace negotiations. At the 
same time, France had deep reservations regarding the Camp 
David accords because they were seen as leading towards a 
separate peace between Egypt and Israel, not to a global settle- 
ment of the Arab-Israeli conflict. These political stands 
strained relations with Israel. The election of Francois Mitter- 
rand as president of France in May 1981 brought with it the 
hope that there might be a change favorable to Israel in French 
Middle East policy, because Mitterrand had a liking for the 
Jewish people and spoke in positive terms of Israel. The offi- 
cial visit he undertook in Israel in March 1982 — the first ever 
of a French president - was highly symbolic of his attachment 
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to “Israel’s unshakeable right to live” as he said during his 
speech at the Knesset. He welcomed also the Israeli president 
Haim Herzog for an official visit in 1988. However, this more 
cordial attitude towards the Jewish state went hand in hand 
with a deepening of French defense of the right of self-deter- 
mination of the Palestinian people which had the right to have 
its own state, alongside Israel. President Mitterrand invited 
Yasser Arafat, in May 1989, for an official visit in Paris which 
aroused the opposition of the French Jewish institutions. He 
became more explicitly critical of Israel after the start of the 
first Intifada (1987) but returned a second time in Israel in 
November 1992. After the signing of the Oslo accords (1993), 
political relations improved notably. Paris became even a 
meeting point between Israelis and Palestinians. The economic 
part of the Israeli-Palestinian Interim Agreement was signed 
in Paris in April 1994. However, the lull was only temporary. 
Relations once again became strained after the advent to 
power of Binyamin Netanyahu in 1996 and, later on, with the 
start of the second Intifada in 2000. On the one hand, France 
denounced the re-occupation of Palestinian territories by the 
Israeli army and the confinement of Yasser Arafat; on the other 
hand, Israel denounced the alleged passivity of French au- 
thorities towards antisemitic actions undertaken, at least par- 
tially, under the false pretext of “solidarity with the Palestin- 
ians.” The uneasy situation of the French Jewish community, 
French foreign policy and Israeli policies in the West Bank 
and Gaza intermingled dangerously. The new French govern- 
ment (right wing), set up in 2002, tried to improve relations 
with Israel, with such actions as the creation of a high council 
for research and scientific cooperation (2003) and official vis- 
its to France by Moshe Katzav and Ariel Sharon. These mea- 
sures have bettered the general atmosphere between both 
countries which, on the economic level, have sustained rela- 
tions (economic exchanges went up from €1.2 billion in 1992 
to €1.8 billion in 2003). 

[Alain Dieckhoff (2™4 ed.)] 
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FRANCES, IMMANUEL BEN DAVID (1618-c. 1710), He- 
brew poet. Born in Leghorn, he was educated by his father 
David, his brother Jacob *Frances, and especially by R. Joseph 
Fermo. Immanuel’s life was filled with difficulties; not only was 
he forced to wander from one town to another to earn a liv- 
ing, but a succession of misfortunes befell him. His beloved 
father died in 1640, and his wife and two children in 1654. In 
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1657, he married Miriam, the daughter of R. Mordecai Visino, 
but both she and the son she bore him died in 1667. The same 
year saw the death of his brother, Jacob, to whom Immanuel 
was deeply attached, and together with whom he had fought 
against the supporters of Kabbalah. In his solitude, he devoted 
himself entirely to his literary work and to his activities as 
rabbi in Florence. In these he found his sole consolation for 
the remainder of his life. 

His poetic work may be divided into three periods. The 
first extends from 1643 to 1660, when he was under the in- 
fluence of two of Italy’s most popular poets, Tasso and Gua- 
rini. At this time he wrote his love poems and his debates on 
women (Vikkuah Ittiel ve-Ukhal), and rabbis (Vikkuah Rekhav 
u-Vaanah), to which he appended satirical epigrams. The dra- 
matic form he employed suited the literary style he had ad- 
opted to attack the corruption in contemporary Jewish soci- 
ety. From a traditional point of view he censured poets like 
Immanuel of Rome who introduced in their works frivolities 
and “prurient poems.” During the second period, from 1664 
to 1667, Immanuel, together with his brother Jacob, waged a 
literary war against Shabbetai Zevi, Nathan of Gaza, and their 
messianic movement, in which he saw a threat to the Jewish 
people: mysticism was in their opinion taking the place of the 
Halakhah. His book of satirical poems, Zevi Muddah (“The 
Banished Gazelle [Zevi]”), belongs to this period and is the 
choicest of his literary work. The poems were published by M. 
Mortara (in Kobez al jad, 1 (1885), 99-131). A few poems have 
been translated into English: see Simonsohn (1977), 609-10, 
and Carmi (1981), 500-4. In the final period, from 1670 un- 
til after 1685, the poet adapted his religious poetry for use in 
synagogue services, giving it a dramatic and recitative char- 
acter. He even wrote some poems in Latin that have not been 
preserved. While the poet preferred to use the Spanish-Ara- 
bic meter, he also introduced into his Hebrew poetry the terza 
rima and the ottava rima of Italian prosody. His poetic works 
were edited by S. Bernstein in 1932 under the title Divan le-R. 
Immanuel b. David Frances. His work Metek Sefatayim, writ- 
ten in 1667 during a period of residence in Algiers, deals with 
various aspects of poetry and rhetoric. It was published in 
1892 by H. Brody and deserves a new critical edition includ- 
ing all the new material that is known today; most of it has 
been translated into Spanish (del Valle, 1988). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Hartmann, Die hebraeische Verskunst 
nach dem Metek Sefatajim des Immanuel Fransis und anderen Werken 
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Hebrew Verse (1981), 500-4; A. Rathaus, in: Annuario di Studi Ebraici, 
11 (1988), 159-73; Del Valle, El divan poético de Dunash ben Labrat 


(1988), 428-59. 
[Yonah David] 


FRANCES, ISAAC (18* century), preacher and the author 
of a collection of sermons, Penei Yizhak (Salonika, 1753). No 
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details are known of his life or where he lived. The sermons 
are based on the weekly portions of the Pentateuch, but there 
is usually more than one sermon for each portion, indicative 
of the author’s long preaching career. Although Frances was 
influenced by the Kabbalah, often quoting and discussing 
kabbalistic sources in his sermons, he was not exclusively a 
kabbalist. He used both contemporary and ancient rabbinic 
sources extensively and even made some use of medieval phil- 
osophical writings, demonstrating the eclectic attitude com- 
mon among 18¢-century preachers. Frances’s sermons are 
didactic, sometimes tending toward theological discourses, 
but more usually they are designed to foster the ethical im- 
provement of his community, laying great emphasis on de- 


cent social behavior. 
[Joseph Dan] 


FRANCES, JACOB BEN DAVID (1615-1667), poet; elder 
brother of Immanuel *Frances. Born in Mantua, Jacob, a 
highly educated man, mastered not only Hebrew and Aramaic, 
but Latin, Italian, and Portuguese as well. The two brothers 
collaborated in their literary work, and in his book of poetics 
Metek Sefatayim Immanuel shows great esteem for his elder 
brother's talent, quoting his verses and calling him by the sur- 
name Ha-harif, “the sharp one.’ After Jacob’s death, Imman- 
uel corrected and completed some of his poems, to which he 
occasionally even attached additions of his own. Copyists in- 
serted these additions into the poems without always noting 
that they were composed by Immanuel. At times they also at- 
tributed Immanuel’s poems to Jacob, and vice-versa, because 
of the similarity in style, form, and content. There is still no 
definitive means of determining the true authorship of some 
of the poems; 54 sonnets, however, can almost certainly be 
ascribed to Jacob. In the manner of his contemporary po- 
ets, Jacob wrote on all subjects, including friendship, polem- 
ics, ethics, love, and marriage. As was customary in poetry at 
that time, some of his poems have a flavor of eroticism. Jacob 
quarreled fiercely with members of his community, chiefly at- 
tacking the sect of Shabbetai *Zevi that arose during his time, 
as well as the kabbalists who were closely associated with it. 
He and his brother regarded them as detrimental to Judaism 
and considered themselves duty-bound to stop them. In this 
struggle he aroused the opposition of Mantua’s rabbis, who 
condemned a poem he published in 1660 or 1661 against the 
vulgarization of kabbalistic studies and destroyed almost all 
the copies of it (the poem was reprinted in 1704 by Samson 
Morpurgo at the end of his book Ez ha-Daat, and again pro- 
voked the opposition of kabbalists like Solomon Aviad Basilea, 
who many years later condemned Morpurgo for having pub- 
lished it). Unlike his brother, Jacob held no communal post 
but engaged in business. He died in Florence, after having left 
Mantua because of his quarrel with the kabbalists. Only iso- 
lated poems were published during his lifetime. A collection 
of all his poems from manuscripts and printed works was pub- 
lished by Peninah Naveh (see bibliography). This publication 
has considerably changed the critical evaluation of his work, 
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and Jacob is now considered by many scholars as one of the 
very outstanding Hebrew poets of his time, if not the greatest 
of them. D. *Pagis wrote that he is one of the most interesting 
poets in the entire Hebrew-Italian school of poetry, and that 
his work is rich in forms, genres, and psychological moods, 
and fascinating by virtue of its rhythmical flexibility and sty- 
listic innovations; T. *Carmi defined him “the last major poet 
before the modern period” and translated some poems into 
English. Jacob’s poetry clearly reveals his mastery of both the 
Hebrew language and Hebrew literary tradition, as well as 
his acquaintance with contemporary European literature. As 
some scholars have remarked, his poems (especially the love 
poems) are sometimes influenced by the style, the imagery, 
and the themes of Baroque poetry, and in a long poem writ- 
ten in ottava rima he anticipates the pastoral theme that later 
became very popular in both Italian and Hebrew literature of 
the 18* century. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Naveh (ed.), Kol Shirei Yaakov Frances 
(1969), incl. bibl.; AM. Habermann, in: Moznayim, 29 (1969), 66-69; 
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[Abraham Meir Habermann /Ariel Rathaus (2"4 ed.)] 


FRANCHE-COMTE, region and former province in E. 
France, comprising the present departments of Haute-Sadne, 
Doubs, and Jura. Since a document of 1220 mentions a Jew- 
ish quarter (vicus Judaeorum) in *Lons-le-Saunier, the Jews 
must first have come to Franche-Comté at a much earlier date, 
probably after the expulsion from the kingdom of France in 
1182. From the middle of the 13> century, there is increased 
evidence of the presence of the Jews and the 40 or more places 
they had settled, including Baume-les-Dames, *Besancon, 
Lons-le-Saunier, and *Vesoul. Because they were a valuable 
source of income, the Jews were eagerly welcomed by vari- 
ous local lords, who granted them advantageous privileges, 
but they were not admitted to the Church domains. From a 
detailed list of the fiscal contributions of the Jews drawn up 
in 1296, it is apparent that by then several localities no longer 
permitted Jewish residence; those remaining paid an annual 
tax of 975 livres. Though Franche-Comté was temporarily un- 
der the control of the French kingdom at the time, the Jews 
were not affected by the expulsion order of 1306; however, they 
were included in that of 1322, though possibly it was not rig- 
orously enforced. From 1332-33 at the latest, new immigrants 
joined those who had been able to remain in their homes; in 
a census of 86 Jewish families, 32 are described as recent ar- 
rivals. As during the 13> century, their principal occupation 
was moneylending. 

During the *Black Death persecutions in 1348, the count 
appointed two commissioners, who promptly arrested the 
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Jews and seized their belongings. They were imprisoned for 
many months (those of Vesoul for nearly ten months), some 
of them in Gray and the others in Vesoul. In spite of confes- 
sions extracted under torture, none was condemned to death 
but all were banished, and the regent, Jeanne de Boulogne, 
promised that Jews would no longer be tolerated in Franche- 
Comté. However, from 1355, there were Jews in the province 
once more, especially in Bracon and Salins-les-Bains, where 
a Christian loan bank was set up in 1363 so that there need 
be no recourse to Jewish moneylenders; the Jews were subse- 
quently expelled from the town in 1374. In 1384, shortly after 
Franche-Comté was reunited with Burgundy, the duke au- 
thorized many Jewish families to settle there, but they did not 
escape the general expulsion from Burgundy ten years later. 
Many of them found refuge in Besancon, from where one 
Jew returned to settle in Champlitte. Driven out in 1409, he 
was the last Jew to live in Franche-Comté before the French 
Revolution. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Morey, in: REJ, 7 (1883), 1-36; L. Gauthier, 
in: Mémoires de la Société pour l’Emulation du Jura (1914), 90ff; J. 
Fohlen, in: Archives Juives, 5 (1968-69), 12-13. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


FRANCHETTI, RAIMONDO (1890-1935), Italian explorer. 
In 1910 Franchetti traveled alone through Indo-China and 
Malaysia. After World War 1 he explored the Sudan, East Af- 
rica, and Ethiopia. In Nella Dancalia Etiopica (1935) he de- 
scribed the Danakil region of northeastern Ethiopia. His 
sympathetic understanding encouraged many of the Ethio- 
pian tribal chiefs to join an alliance with Italy before hostili- 
ties began in 1934. Franchetti was killed in a plane explosion 
near Cairo airport. 


FRANCIA, FRANCIS (b. 1675), English conspirator. He 
was the grandson of Domingo Rodrigues Isaac Francia, an 
ex-Marrano of Vila Real (Portugal) who arrived in London 
from Bordeaux in 1655 and became a leading member of the 
London community. Francis himself was born in Bordeaux 
and dealt in wine. He subsequently went to London where in 
1717 he was tried on a charge of treasonable correspondence 
with adherents of the exiled Old Pretender James. Despite 
the weighty evidence against him, he was acquitted. He then 
apparently became a government agent and betrayed his for- 
mer associates. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lipton, in: JHSET, 11 (1928), 190-205; L. Wolf, 
Jews in the Canary Islands (1926), 198-213; Roth, Mag Bibl, 248f. ADD. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Katz, England, 215-17. 
[Cecil Roth] 


°FRANCIS I, Austrian emperor 1792-1835, last Holy Roman 
Emperor (as Francis 11) until 1806. In 1792 Francis ordered 
the Judenamt (office for Jewish affairs) to enforce the numer- 
ous restrictions on Jewish settlement in *Vienna and raised 
the Bolleten (tax paid by a Jew each time he entered the city). 
The preamble to his 1797 patent granted to Bohemian Jewry 
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(see *Bohemia), proclaiming equality as its ultimate aim, 
raised expectations which remained unfulfilled. Most of the 
petitions for improvement of the status of the Jews addressed 
to him by representatives of the Jews in the empire were un- 
answered, though in 1798 Francis authorized the existence of 
52 communities in *Moravia. He agreed to the official use of 
“Mr? instead of “Jew” in reference to Jewish citizens. During 
the Congress of *Vienna a petition requesting partial equal- 
ity presented by B. *Eskeles, N.A. *Arnstein, and L. *Herz met 
with no success (see also *Metternich). In Francis’ Italian prov- 
inces, however, *emancipation measures were not revoked. In 
Galicia, Francis supported Naphtali Herz *Homberg; knowl- 
edge of his catechism Benei Zion was made compulsory in 
1810 for all Jewish couples registering their marriages. While 
regularly making use of Jewish finance and financial advice, 
Francis unhesitatingly blamed Jewish financiers for all the 
economic ills of the empire. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.F. Pribram, Urkunden und Akten zur Ge- 
schichte der Juden in Wien, 1-2 (1918), index; M. Grunwald, Vienna 
(1936), 168-71; Kisch, in: HJ, 8 (1946), 24; S. Baron, Die Judenfrage an 
dem Wiener Kongress (1920), 20-23, 118, 183; Dubnow, Weltgesch, 8 
(1920-23), 280-93; R. Kestenberg-Gladstein, Neuere Geschichte der 
Juden in den boehmischen Laendern, 1 (1969), index. 


FRANCISCANS, Roman Catholic Order. The presence in 
the Middle East of the Franciscan Friars, the Order founded 
by Francis of Assisi (Italy), officially approved by the Pope in 
1221, started in the same year. The province of Terrae Sanctae 
(the Holy Land), or Siriae or the Promised Land, was founded 
in the year 1217. The first provincial or superior was Brother 
Elia from Assisi. In the year 1219 the founder himself visited 
the region in order to preach the Gospel to the Muslims, seen 
as brothers and not enemies. The mission resulted in a meet- 
ing with the sultan of Egypt, Malik al-Kamil, who was sur- 
prised by his unusual behavior. The Franciscan Province of 
the East extended to Cyprus, Syria, Lebanon, and the Holy 
Land. Before the taking over of Acre (on May 18, 1291), Fran- 
ciscan friaries were present at Acre, Sidon, Antioch, Tripoli, 
Jaffa, and Jerusalem. 

From Cyprus, where they took refuge at the end of the 
Latin Kingdom, the Franciscans started planning a return 
to Jerusalem, given the good political relations between the 
Christian governments and the Mamluk sultans of Egypt. 
Around the year 1333 the French friar Roger Guerin succeeded 
in buying the Cenacle on Mount Zion and some land to build 
a monastery nearby for the friars, using funds provided by the 
king and queen of Naples. With two papal bullae, Gratias Agi- 
mus and Nuper Carissimae, dated in Avignon, November 21, 
1342, Pope Clement v1 approved and created the new entity 
which would be known as the Franciscan Custody of the Holy 
Land (Custodia Terrae Sanctae). 

The friars, coming from any of the Order’s provinces, 
under the jurisdiction of the father guardian (superior) of 
the monastery on Mount Zion, were present in Jerusalem, 
in the Cenacle, in the church of the Holy Sepulcher, and in 
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the Basilica of the Nativity at Bethlehem. Their principal ac- 
tivity was to ensure liturgical life in these Christian sanctu- 
aries and to give spiritual assistance to the pilgrims coming 
from the West, to European merchants resident or passing 
through the main cities of Egypt, Syria, and Lebanon, and to 
have a direct and authorized relation with the Christian Ori- 
ental communities. 

The monastery on Mount Zion was used by Brother Al- 
berto da Sarteano for his papal mission for the union of the 
Oriental Christians (Greeks, Copts, and Ethiopians) with 
Rome during the Council of Florence (1440). For the same 
reason the party guided by Brother Giovanni di Calabria 
halted in Jerusalem on his way to meet the Christian Negus 
of Ethiopia (1482). 

In 1551 the Friars were expelled by the Turkish Muslim 
Authority from the Cenacle and from their adjoining mon- 
astery. However, they were granted permission to purchase a 
Georgian monastery of nuns in the northwest quarter of the 
city, which became the new center of the Custody in Jerusalem 
and developed into the Latin Convent of Saint Savior (known 
as Dayr al-Latin). 

In 1620 the Franciscans received in Galilee, from Fakhr 
ed-Din, the Druze amir of Sidon, Mount Tabor and the ven- 
erated Grotto of the Annunciation in Nazareth. In the follow- 
ing year they could partly rebuild the church of St. John the 
Baptist at *Ein Kerem on the mountain of Judea, where they 
opened a new friary. 

New churches and monasteries were built in various, 
already venerated sites in the 19' century above the ruins of 
an older church: the Chapel of the Flagellation along the Via 
Dolorosa in Jerusalem in 1838; a chapel at Emmaus-Qubeibah 
in 1872; the church at Cana (Kefer Kanna) in 1880, and a cha- 
pel in the village of Naim; a chapel at Bethfage in 1883, and 
a chapel at the “Dominus Flevit” in 1891, both on the Mount 
of Olives. 

New basilicas were built at Emmaus-Qubeibah in 1901 
and at Nazareth — the so-called Church of Nutrition — in 1914; 
the Basilica of the Agony at Gethsemane in 1919-24; the Ba- 
silica of the Transfiguration on Mount Tabor in 1921-24, fol- 
lowed by the Chapel of the Good Shepherd in Jericho in 1924; 
the chapel on the west bank of the Jordan River in 1934; the 
Chapel of Primacy at Tabgha on the shore of the Sea of Gali- 
lee; the Church of the Visitation at Ein Keren in 1938-40; a 
new church at Bethany in 1952-54; a chapel in the Shepherds 
Field outside the village of Beit Sahur-Bethlehem; and a new 
chapel at “Dominus Flevit” in 1955. The new great Basilica of 
the Annunciation in Nazareth started in 1955 was consecrated 
in 1969. The Memorial of Saint Peter at Capernaum was com- 
pleted in 1990. In Transjordan, the Memorial of Moses on 
Mount Nebo is managed by the Franciscans. 

Historically, the Franciscan presence in the Holy Land 
resulted in a continuity with the keeping and recording of 
local Christian traditions. Over the centuries, in fact, the 
Franciscans published several important books in different 
languages supplying, revising, and updating a wealth of in- 
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formation useful for the guidance of pilgrims, as a result of 
first-hand experiences. 

During the long period which officially started in the year 
1342, they functioned as custodians of the Christian shrines 
on behalf of the Catholic Church, guides of the Christian pil- 
grims to the Holy Land, and consequently as authors of many 
publications about Palestinian subjects written with the inten- 
tion of improving the knowledge of the Holy Land among the 
Christians of Europe. 

Works such as I] Libro d’Oltramare (“A Voyage beyond 
the Seas”) by Fra Niccolo da Poggibonsi, published in 1346; 
Trattato di Terra Santa (“Treatise on the Holy Land”) by Fr. 
Francesco Suriano, written in 1485; Piante dei Sacri Edifici 
(“Plans of the Sacred Edifices of the Holy Land) by Fr. Ber- 
nardino Amico, which came out in 1609; and the work in two 
volumes of Fr. Francesco Quaresmi, Elucidatio Terrae Sanctae 
(“The Illustration of the Holy Land”), which appeared in 1626, 
bear witness to this activity. 

The restoration and the rebuilding of the sanctuaries 
owned by the Custody of the Holy Land during the last cen- 
tury resulted in the archaeological exploration of the sites and 
their occupational history. The scientific work was entrusted 
to the archaeologists of the Studium Biblicum Franciscanum 
(sBEF), an institute founded in Jerusalem in 1923. 

As a scientific institution, the Studium Biblicum Fran- 
ciscanum is closely related to the history of the Franciscan 
presence in the Holy Land. It was officially founded as a con- 
tinuation of the work done by the Franciscan Fathers during 
the previous centuries. The Studium Biblicum Franciscanum 
is today a Roman Catholic faculty of biblical and archaeo- 
logical studies in the Holy Land sponsored by the Franciscan 
Custody of Terrasanta. It is located in the Old City of Jeru- 
salem, in the Flagellation monastery at the Second Station of 
the Via Dolorosa. 

As a research center, the sBF specializes in the rediscov- 
ery and exploration of New Testament sites, as well as in the 
study of the local early Christian Church in the Holy Land, by 
means of both literary sources and excavations. 

Reports on excavations are published annually in the re- 
view Liber Annuus and in the series Collectio Maior and Col- 
lectio Minor. Exegetical studies on the Bible are published in 
the series Analecta. The archaeological collections of the sBF 
are illustrated in the series Museum. 

As a learning center, the sBF is presently authorized to 
confer pontifical academic degrees of Baccalaureate, Licenti- 
ate, and Doctorate in Biblical Sciences and Archaeology. 

Added to the sBF is an archaeological museum opened in 
1902 in the monastery of Saint Saviour. This original nucleus 
of the museum was transferred to the Monastery of the Flag- 
ellation in 1931. Findings from the sBF excavations, along with 
liturgical Latin codices of the 14-15‘ centuries, a treasure 
trove of liturgical medieval objects from the Basilica of the 
Nativity in Bethlehem, and the 18» century pots of the phar- 
macy of the Franciscan monastery of Saint Saviour are dis- 
played in the museum. The collection includes a numismatic 
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section specializing in the city-coins of Palestine, Decapolis, 
and Provincia Arabia. 

As a center of archaeological research, therefore, the 
Studium Biblicum specializes in the study of the Christian 
presence in the Holy Land in the sanctuaries of the Late 
Roman, Byzantine, and Crusader periods. Historically impor- 
tant for the geography of the Gospel are the discoveries of the 
localities of Nazareth, Capharnaum, Magdala, and Bethany. 

The excavations in Nazareth, started by Fr. Prosper Vi- 
aud at the beginning of the 20" century, were resumed by Fr. 
Bellarmino Bagatti in 1954. Along with the discovery of the 
ancient village, he found the first signs of the Christian pres- 
ence as evidenced by the Christian graffiti scratched on plas- 
ter found under the Crusader and Byzantine Basilica of the 
Annunciation. 

At Capharnaum, the excavations started by Fr. Gauden- 
zio Orfali in the synagogue in 1921 were taken up again in 1968 
and have been continued into the 21 century by Frs. Virgilio 
Corbo and Stanislao Loffreda. They have discovered among 
the ruins of the houses of the ancient village the insula sacra 
(the sacred insula) with the domus-ecclesia (house-church) of 
St. Peter under the Byzantine octagonal basilica. At the same 
time, they have unearthed under the Jewish synagogue, struc- 
tures dating to the Late Roman period. 

For the first century, which is the setting of the New Tes- 
tament, one may mention the excavations of the Herodion 
palace near Bethlehem. This work was carried out by Fr. V. 
Corbo during the years 1962-67. The same archaeologist di- 
rected the excavations of the Herodian fortress of Machaer- 
ous in Jordan, in which, according to Josephus Flavius, *John 
the Baptist was jailed and murdered. 

One of the main excavation and restoration projects un- 
dertaken by the Institute is the one at Mount Nebo in Jordan. 
The project started in 1933 under the direction of Fr. Sylvester 
Saller. The work was focused mainly on the Memorial Church 
of Moses, Prophet and Man of God. This memorial was built 
by the Christians of the region in the fourth century on the 
western peak of Siyagha. Around it a monastery developed in 
the Byzantine period. 

Excavations were expanded to the nearby ruins of Kh- 
irbet el-Mukhayyat on the southern peak of Mount Nebo, 
where the Iron Age fortress and the Roman-Byzantine village 
identified with Nebo are located. Since 1984, the Studium has 
been excavating two Byzantine churches in the ‘Uyoun Mousa 
valley, north of the mountain. At the same time, the Studium 
is cooperating with the Jordanian Department of Antiquities 
in excavating several monuments of the city of Madaba, such 
as the Church of the Virgin, the Hippolythus Hall, the Cathe- 
dral, and the Burnt Palace. 

In the summer of 1986 work started at Umm er-Rasas, 
important ruins located in the steppe 20 miles (30 km.) south- 
east of Madaba, with the rediscovery of the ancient name of 
the ruins, Kastron Mefaa, in the inscriptions in the rich mo- 
saic floor of the Church of St. Stephen built in the Umayyad 
period, with the biblical implications of this discovery. More- 
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over, a city plan of Kastron Mefaa was found along with these 
inscriptions. In the summer of 1989 a second plan of the city 
of Kastron Mefaa depicted in the mosaic floor of the church 
of the Lions was unearthed. 

At Umm er-Rasas, as at Mount Nebo, Madaba, and other 
sites of the Holy Land, archaeological and historical research 
in the Roman-Byzantine and Arab periods (the main field 
of the scientific interest of the Studium) has proven to have 
deep historical implications with regard to the biblical world 
of both the Old and the New Testament, based on the conti- 
nuity of life in the same land by the same populations, Jews, 
Christians, and Muslims. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Golubovich, Biblioteca Bio-Bibliografica 
della Terra Santa e dell’Oriente Francescano, vol. 1-14 (1906-33); 
A.V.V., The Custody of the Holy Land (1979); M. Piccirillo (ed.), La 
Custodia di Terra Santa e l’Europa (1983); B. Bagatti (ed.), Studium 
Biblicum Franciscanum. Nel 50° della fondazione (1923-1973) (1973); B. 
Bagatti, I] Museo della Flagellazione in Gerusalemme (1939); M. Pic- 
cirillo, Studium Biblicum Franciscanum Museum (1983). The princi- 
pal scientific publication produced by the Franciscan Printing Press, 
Liber Annuus, was founded in 1950. In regard to books, the Collectio 
Maior has now reached 34 titles; the Collectio Minor 34 titles; see also 
the series Analecta with 29 titles and Museum with 8 titles. 


[Michele Piccirillo (24 ed.)] 


°FRANCIS JOSEPH I OF HAPSBURG (1830-1916), em- 
peror of Austria 1848-1916. During his long reign he won 
popularity among all strata of Jewry in his empire and abroad. 
When he died the executive of the Austrian Zionists credited 
him with the betterment of the lot of the Jews in the empire, 
describing him as the “donor of civil rights and equality before 
the law, and their ever benevolent protector” (Blochs Wochen- 
schrift, 33 (1916), 784). Antisemites nicknamed him “Juden- 
kaiser” The Jewish masses referred to him as 9” 17 (ha-kei- 
sar, yarum hodo: “the emperor, may his Majesty be exalted”), 
and many folklorist tales were told of him, among them that 
the prophet Elijah had promised him a long life. The syna- 
gogues were always full for the services held on his birthday, 
which were also attended by gentile dignitaries. Francis Jo- 
seph appreciated the role of the Jews as a sector of the popu- 
lation both devoted to and dependent on the monarchy at a 
time of growing internal national tensions. On the question 
of Jewish emancipation he assented to the liberal attitude of 
the 1848 Revolution (see also *Austria). In 1849 he granted the 
long-withheld recognition to the Vienna community simply 
by addressing its delegation as its representative (A.F. Pribram 
(ed.), Urkunden und Akten..., 2 (1918), 549). He intervened on 
behalf of the Jewish side in the *Mortara case. Francis Joseph 
signed the decree canceling restrictions on Jewish occupations 
and ownership of real estate (1860), and the Fundamental Law, 
which made Jews full citizens of the state (1867). In 1869 he 
met Jewish representatives in Jerusalem and gave a contribu- 
tion to enable completion of the Nisan Bak Synagogue (Tiferet 
Yisrael). When visiting synagogues and other Jewish institu- 
tions he would assure Jews of his favor and praise their virtues, 
such as their devotion to family life and charity. He several 
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times expressed his dislike of antisemitism, and in the Lower 
Austrian Diet called attacks on Jewish physicians a “scandal 
and disgrace in the eyes of the world” (1892). He twice refused 
to confirm the antisemite Karl *Lueger as mayor of Vienna, 
and on the day he finally did so conferred an order on Moritz 
*Guedemann, the chief rabbi of Vienna. He ennobled 20 Jews 
during his reign. After World War 1 many Jews of the former 
Hapsburg dominions looked back nostalgically to the reign 
of Francis Joseph as a golden age. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G Deutsch, Scrolls, 2 (1917), 321-40; FE. Co- 
glievini, I] viaggio in Oriente di S.M. Francesco Giuseppe I (1869), 
172-5; O. Gruen, Franz Josef 1 in seinem Verhaeltniss zu den Juden 
(1916); P.G.J. Pulzer, The Rise of Political Anti-semitism in Germany 
and in Austria (1964), index; J. Fraenkel (ed.), The Jews of Austria 
(1967), index; F. Heer, Gottes erste Liebe (1967), 320-1; J. Roth, Werke, 
3 (1956), 40f.; D. Bronsen, in: Tribiine, 9 (1970), 3556-64. 


FRANCK, ADOLPHE (Jacob; 1809-1893), French philoso- 
pher and writer. Franck, who was born at Liocourt, studied 
Talmud under Marchand Ennery, and later studied medicine 
and philosophy. He taught philosophy at several lycées (from 
1840 in Paris) and lectured at the Sorbonne. In 1844 he was 
elected to the French Académie des Sciences Morales et Poli- 
tiques, later being appointed to the Collége de France as ex- 
traordinary professor of ancient philosophy (1849-52) and 
professor of natural and international law (1854-86). In 1850 
he represented the Jewish faith on the Conseil Supérieur de 
Instruction Publique. He was vice president of the Consis- 
toire Israélite and later president of the Alliance Israélite Uni- 
verselle. Franck took part in the activities of the French soci- 
ety for the translation of the Bible and the Societé des Etudes 
Juives (whose chairman he became in 1888). In 1870 he inter- 
ceded in Bucharest with Prince Carol in favor of the Roma- 
nian Jews. Franck, who defended Judaism in several works, 
conceived of it as an idealistic expression of monotheism and 
vigorously opposed pantheism, atheism, materialism, and 
communism. He established and managed the journal of the 
anti-atheistic league, La Paix Sociale, and was coeditor of the 
Journal des Savants, and contributor to the Journal des Débats 
and the Archives Israélites. His works on general philosophy 
and the history of philosophy include Esquisse d'une histoire 
de la logique (1838); Le communisme jugé par Vhistoire (1848); 
Philosophie de droit pénal (1864), in which Franck and others 
advanced the case against capital punishment; Philosophie du 
droit ecclésiastique (1864); La philosophie mystique en France a 
la fin du xvitr° siécle (1866); Philosophie et religion (1857); and 
Philosophes modernes (1879); he also edited the Dictionnaire 
des sciences philosophiques (6 vols., 1844-52; 1885°). 

Franck’s chief work is in the field of Jewish studies: La 
Kabbale ou philosophie religieuse des hébreux (Paris, 1843; 
1892°; The Kabbalah; or the Religious Philosophy of the Hebrews, 
1926). This is the first attempt at a comprehensive, scientific 
description of the beginnings and contents of the Kabbalah in 
popular form. In the last (third) part Franck examines the reli- 
gious and philosophic doctrines with which the Kabbalah has 
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some traits in common (Platonism, the Alexandrinian school, 
the teachings of Philo, Christianity, the religions of the Chal- 
deans and the Persians). Two discussions on the Hasidim and 
the Frankists are appended. Franck’s premises and hypotheses 
(early date for the beginnings of the Kabbalah; authenticity of 
Sefer *Yezirah; Persian influence) were strongly opposed (by 
Steinschneider, Jellinek, Jost, and Joel, among others). Other 
works of his of Jewish scholarly content are Sur les sectes juives 
avant le christianisme (1853); La religion et la science dans le 
judaisme (1882); and Le panthéisme oriental et le monothéisme 
hébreu (1889). His articles on Jewish subjects (all of which ap- 
peared in Archives Israélites) include: “De la Création” (1845); 
“Le réle des juives dans la civilisation” (1855); and “Le péché 
original et la femme” (1885). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Derenbourg, in: REJ, 4 (1882), 3-11; A. 
Kohut, Beruehmte israelitische Maenner und Frauen (1901); D.H. Joel, 
Die Religionsphilosophie des Zohar (1923); Jost, in: Literaturblatt des 
Orients, 6 (1845), 811; M. Steinschneider, Jewish Literature from the 
Eighth to the Eighteenth Century (1965), 299, 301; Pivacet, in: Revue 
internationale de lenseignement, 40 (1920). 


[Joseph Elijah Heller] 


FRANCK, HENRI (1888-1912), French poet. A great-grand- 
son of Arnaud Aron (1807-1890), chief rabbi of Strasbourg, 
Franck was born into a well-to-do Parisian family. He studied 
under Henri Bergson and became one of the circle of young 
French intellectuals who, in the aftermath of the *Dreyfus af- 
fair, opposed the rising tide of nationalism and sought a new 
national and metaphysical ideal that would save France from 
fanatical individualism. Endowed with a consuming ardor 
for life and learning, Franck refused to spare himself and 
died of tuberculosis at the age of 24. His works include philo- 
sophical essays and literary criticism, but his major achieve- 
ment was a magnificent 2,000-verse poem, La Danse devant 
l’Arche (1912), which secured his reputation as one of the most 
gifted French poets of his generation. Encouraged by his close 
friend André *Spire, Franck sought to harmonize biblical in- 
spiration with the French Cartesian tradition and saw him- 
self as a new David dancing before the Ark of the Covenant. 
His poem concludes on a note of disillusion because of the 
refusal of his fellow Jews, so proud of their attenuated Juda- 
ism and atheistic French culture, to join him. Franck’s spiri- 
tual conflict inspired his old friend and classmate, Jacques de 
*Lacretelle, to use him as a model for the tragic hero of his 
novel Silbermann. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Durel, La sagesse d’Henri Franck, poete juif 
(1931); C. Jean, in: Revue littéraire juive, 2 (1928), 675-99, 797-823; A. 
Spire, Quelques juifs et demi-juifs, 2 (1928), 107-69; H. Clouard, His- 
toire de la littérature francaise du symbolisme a nos jours, 1 (1947), 
404-5. F 

[M.J. Gottfarstein] 
FRANCK, JAMES (1882-1964), physicist and Nobel prize 
winner. Franck, who was born in Hamburg, studied chemistry 
at Heidelberg and Berlin. He then devoted himself mainly to 
physics. In 1920 he became a professor of experimental phys- 
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ics, directing the second Physical Institute at Goettingen. In 
1925 he and Gustav *Hertz jointly received a Nobel prize for 
their discovery of the laws governing the impact of an elec- 
tron on an atom, corroborating Bohr’s “obstacle” theory of 
spectra, according to which atoms cannot absorb any energy 
below a certain level. In 1933, after the Nazi regime was estab- 
lished, Franck moved to the United States. He became a fac- 
ulty member of Johns Hopkins University and the University 
of Chicago and made further investigations into the structure 
of matter, especially the kinetics of electrons. He also devel- 
oped brilliant optical methods for determining the dissocia- 
tion temperatures of chemical combinations from molecular 
spectra, and confirmed the assumptions on which modern 
atomic theory rests. In addition, he carried out important in- 
vestigations in photochemistry. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mc-Callum and Taylor, Nobel Prize Winners 
(Zurich, 1938); American Men of Science (1965). 


[J. Edwin Holmstrom] 


FRANCO, English family. In the 18 century, JACOB DE 
MOSES FRANCO (d. 1777) settled in London and amassed a 
large fortune in the coral trade in conjunction with his broth- 
ers RAPHAEL in Leghorn and soLOMON (see below) in Fort 
St. George, Madras. He played a prominent part in the affairs 
of the London Sephardi community and was a member of 
the original Board of Deputies of British Jews in 1760. In that 
year, the College of Heralds accepted as evidence for his coat 
of arms the family badge which figured in the Leghorn syn- 
agogue. His brother soLOMON (d. 1763) arrived in Bombay 
about 1743 under an agreement with the English East India 
Company as a “free merchant,” moving to Madras in 1749. 
Described in his epitaph as “an eminent Hebrew merchant 
of Madras,” he had huge interests in the coral and diamond 
trade. RALPH FRANCO (1788-1854), the great-grandson of 
Jacob, adopted the name of *Lopes, and was the ancestor of 
the barons Roborough. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Rubens, Anglo-Jewish Portraits (1935), 333 J. 
Picciotto, Sketches of Anglo-Jewish History (19567), index; A.M. Hyam- 
son, Sephardim of England (1951), index; Wolf, in: JHSET, 2 (1894-95), 
159-68. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Katz, England, 176-77; T. Endelman, 


The Jews of Georgian England (1999), 250. 
[Cecil Roth] 


FRANCO, AVRAHAM (1894-1993), Sephardi leader. Franco 
was born and raised in Hebron where his father was a reli- 
gious leader. He had a traditional religious education and 
succeeded his father as shohet of the Sephardi community. 
In Hebron he taught Arabic at the New Talmud Torah but 
went on to study pharmacy, becoming the pharmacist of the 
Hebron municipality. 

In World War t he served in the Turkish army, and after 
the war was a pharmacist at the Rothschild Hospital (which 
became the Hadassah Hospital) in Jerusalem. He then entered 
government service as a translator and became secretary of 
the Jerusalem municipality. As secretary of the Sephardi Fed- 
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eration, he introduced organizational changes in Jerusalem's 
Sephardi Public Council. 

After the 1929 Hebron riots, he was active on behalf 
of the Hebron refugees, in aid of whom he went to London 
where he raised money, enabling some of the families to re- 
turn to Hebron. 

In 1947, Franco, as a Jewish employee of the Jerusalem 
municipality, was a target for assassination by Arabs. Some- 
time after escaping a bombing attempt aimed against the 
Jewish employees, two Arabs saved him from being stabbed 
by a potential assassin who entered the municipality specifi- 
cally to kill him. 

As secretary of the municipal council, he served as a 
bridge between Jews and Arabs. His experiences growing up 
in Hebron and living with Arabs helped him considerably in 
making friendships and initiating Jewish-Arab cooperation. 


[Yitzhak Kerem] 


FRANCO, GAD (1881-1954), Turkish lawyer. Franco was 
born in Milas, the son of Dardanelles Jewish community’s 
chief rabbi and cousin of the journalist David *Fresco. He 
taught Turkish and French in 1901-02 at the Milas Jewish 
school. He started to publish his articles in the *Izmir news- 
papers Ahenk and Hizmet. In 1902 he moved from Milas to 
Izmir and started publishing the newspaper El Nouvellista 
with his cousin Hizkia Franco. Gad Franco was a fervent ad- 
mirer of the Committee of Union and Progress and believed 
in the Ottomanization of the Jews. He graduated in 1909 from 
the Law School of Istanbul University and then went to Paris, 
where he graduated as a doctor of law from the Paris Faculty 
of Law. He returned to *Istanbul in 1923 and opened a law of- 
fice together with two other Jewish lawyers, Henri Geron and 
Salamon Adato. Franco was a member of the Secular Coun- 
cil of Turkey’s Chief Rabbinate and enjoyed very close rela- 
tions with the Turkish Republic’s leadership. In 1942, during 
the enforcement of the harsh capital tax law, he was unable to 
pay it and was sent to the labor camp of Askale. His works are 
Muallimlere Irfan ve Terbiye Bahisleri (1910), Yunan-1 Kadimde 
Terbiye Nazariyeleri (1910), Conférence Faite par Maitre Gad 
Franco au Local de l’Ecole de l’‘Alliance a Smyrne (1910), Teteb- 
biiat (1911), Jan Jak Rusonun Terbiye Nazariyeleri (1913), and 
Développements Constitutionnels en Turquie (1925). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: RN. Bali, Devlet’in Yahudileri ve “Oteki” 


Yahudi (2004), 109-160. 
[Rifat Bali (224 ed.)] 


FRANCO, MOSES (1837-1918), chief rabbi of Rhodes and 
later Rishon le-Zion, chief Sephardi rabbi of Erez Israel from 
1913 to 1916. He was born in Rhodes and brought back at the 
age of 45 from Milas, where he was working as a clerk, to be- 
come chief rabbi of Rhodes, which at the time was divided into 
factions over issues of finances and honor. In 1906, it was de- 
cided that he would serve as chief rabbi permanently. He oc- 
cupied the post until 1911, when he decided to move to Erez 
Israel. After the death of Rabbi Nahman Batito, he was ap- 
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pointed acting-chief abbi (hakham bashi) of Jerusalem. Shortly 
afterwards, in 1913, the Ottoman authorities recognized his ap- 
pointment. He endured the famine and misery of the period 
in Erez Israel when Ottoman Turkey was at war with Eng- 
land in World War 1. When the Ottoman Empire closed the 
borders to Erez Israel and the inhabitants were restricted in 
their movements, and he himself was at an advanced age and 
unable to function in his position, he resigned, remaining in 
Jerusalem until he died. 

His first cousin was RAHAMIM FRANCO, the “Harif? 
chief rabbi of Livorno, av bet din in Jerusalem, and chief rabbi 
of Hebron. His children included nrzxrya, journalist and 
president of the Jewish community of Rhodes in the 1930s, and 
Elise Amateau of Izmir, father of Albert Jean *Amateau. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.D. Gaon, Yehudei ha-Mizrah be-Erez Yis- 


rael, Part 2 (1938), 567-68. 
[Yitzchak Kerem (2™ ed.)] 


FRANCO-MENDES, DAVID (Hofshi-Mendes; 1713-1792), 
Hebrew poet of the early Haskalah period. Born into an es- 
teemed and affluent Portuguese family in Amsterdam, he re- 
ceived an excellent education and had a command of six lan- 
guages besides Hebrew. In honor of his marriage to Rachel da 
Fonseca in 1750, his friend Benjamin Raphael Dias Brandon 
composed “Keter Torah,” an epithalamium. Franco-Mendes 
was considered an outstanding talmudic scholar and often 
handed down halakhic decisions. He was a leading Hebrew 
poet of his time and was greatly influenced by M.H. *Luz- 
zatto during his stay in Amsterdam (from 1735). A central 
figure among a group of Dutch Hebrew poets even prior to 
the appearance of *Ha-Meassef in 1784, he became a member 
of Amadores das Musas, a Jewish literary society in 1769, and 
conducted an extensive correspondence with many Jewish 
literary personalities abroad. In the same year, he was also 
appointed honorary secretary of the Sephardi community of 
Amsterdam. A businessman, he was reduced to poverty in 
1778, and compelled from then on to earn his living copying 
manuscripts. Franco-Mendes was one of the most zealous col- 
laborators in the publication of Ha-Meassef; “Ahavat David” 
(Ha-Meassef (1785), 48), an article detailing a project for an 
encyclopedia in Hebrew, is one of his most noteworthy con- 
tributions to the periodical. 

Franco-Mendes was a prolific writer. Among his dra- 
mas, most of them written in poetic form, his best-known 
work, Gemul Atalyah (Amsterdam, 1770), is reminiscent of 
Racine’s tragedy Athalie. Many of his biographies of famous 
Sephardi Jews were published in Ha-Meassef (1785ff.), and 
posthumously in Ha-Maggid (1860-66); some of his poems 
were also published in Ha-Meassef, but the bulk survives in 
manuscript form. Nir-le-David, responsa from the years 1735 
to 1792, was partly published in Sheelot u-Teshuvot of the 
yeshivah Ets Hayyim. Sefer Tikkunim is a critical work on 
some of the writings of Maimonides. His works on the Por- 
tuguese and Spanish Jews of Amsterdam (still in manuscript) 
are of historical value. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Klausner, Sifrut, 1 (1952), 200-3; J. Melkman, 
David Franco-Mendes (Eng., 1951), incl. bibl.; Schirmann, in: Behinot, 
6 (1954), 44-52; Waxman, Literature, 3 (1960), 132-4; M. Gorali, in: 
Tazlil, 6 (1966), 32-46. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.Z. Ben Yishai, 
David Hofshi v-eha-Parodiya Haftara, in: Yeda Am 15 (1971, 37-383 
74-76; L. Fuks, in: Studia Rosenthaliana 7 (1973), 8-39; R. Fuks-Mans- 
field, “David Franco Mendes as a Historian,” in: Studia Rosenthaliana 
14, 1 (1980), 29-43; Y. Michman, “Al Gemul Atalya, in: Mikhmanei 
Yosef (1994), 465-81; I.E. Zwiep, “An Echo of Lofty Mountains: David 
Franco Mendes, a European Intellectual,” in: Studia Rosenthaliana 
35, 2 (2001), 285-96. 


FRANCOS (pl. of Franco, the Ladino equivalent of Ara- 
bic Franji, Ifranji), term used in Muslim countries of the 
Eastern Mediterranean to designate all Europeans. *Benja- 
min of Tudela (12 century) used the term in the same sense 
(Massaot, ed. by M.N. Adler (1907), 19, 23). Since the time of 
the *capitulations treaties between France and the Ottoman 
Empire (1535), the term has been generally used for the pro- 
tected (Christian) merchants who came from European coun- 
tries. In later times Jewish merchants from Europe were also 
protected under the capitulations treaties. Consequently, one 
finds the name Franco in Sephardi rabbinic literature from the 
16‘ century onward as a term for European Jews. In Eastern 
Europe it first came to mean a Jew who was a Turkish subject, 
and then a Sephardi, Ladino-speaking Jew. In modern Hebrew 
slang the term Franji is used with the same meaning. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neubauer, Chronicles, 1 (1887), 157; E.W. 
Lane, An Arabic-English Lexicon, 6 (1877), 2389; R. Brunschvig (ed.), 
Deux récits de voyage inédits en Afrique du Nord (1936), 55, 121, 67, 
135-6, 158, 192, and n. 3; Lutski, in: Zion, 6 (1940/41), 46-79; Baron, 


Community, 3 (1942), 101-2. 
[Haim Zew Hirschberg] 


FRANK, ALBERT RUDOLPH (1872-1965), German chemi- 
cal engineer and industrial chemist. Born in Stassfurt, the son 
of Adolph Frank, he joined his father’s company, the Cyanidg- 
esellschaft, in 1899, and was its president from 1901 to 1908. 
In 1905 he also joined Stickstoffwerke A.G., succeeding his 
father as head of this company in 1916. With his father, Niko- 
dem *Caro, and Linde, Frank worked on the production of 
sulfites and of hydrogen, and particularly on calcium carbide. 
Frank tried to make cyanides (then wanted for a process for 
extracting gold) from calcium carbide and atmospheric nitro- 
gen, but instead he got calcium cyanamide, which he deduced 
could be used as a fertilizer. In 1914, when Germany was cut 
off from supplies of Chile saltpeter, calcium cyanamide be- 
came of vital importance to the country’s agriculture, and it 
remains of some importance to this day. Frank also investi- 
gated the use of calcium cyanamide as a chemical intermedi- 
ate, and later found a way of converting it into cyanides. Frank 
also worked on other uses for calcium carbide (such as mak- 
ing acetylene black for dry batteries). He held many patents 
and made numerous contributions to scientific literature. The 
advent of the Nazis compelled him to leave Germany in 1938. 
He immigrated to the U.S., working for over 20 years with the 
American Cyanamide Company. 
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FRANK, ANNE (1929-1945), teenage Holocaust victim who 
won fame following the posthumous publication of her now 
famous diary. Through the pages of this book, which she com- 
posed during more than two years of hiding from her Nazi 
persecutors, she has emerged as the preeminent symbol of the 
innocent but cruelly victimized Jewish child. 

Anneliese Marie Frank was born in Frankfurt-am-Main. 
In the summer of 1933, following Hitler’s accession to power, 
she left her native city with her parents and elder sister, Mar- 
got. After a stay of some months in Aachen, they settled in 
Amsterdam, where her father, Otto, had a business. Her early 
years in Amsterdam were relatively normal, but after Germa- 
ny’s invasion of the Netherlands on May 10, 1940, and espe- 
cially after a series of harsh anti-Jewish decrees introduced in 
the following months, the situation of the Jews in the coun- 
try worsened considerably. The Frank family sought safety by 
concealing themselves in several rooms in Otto Frank’s office 
building. With four other Jews, they lived in this “Secret An- 
nex” from July 6, 1942, until August 4, 1944, when they were 
betrayed and arrested. Sent first to Westerbork, a transit camp 
in Drente, in the north of Holland, they were deported a few 
weeks later to Auschwitz, the major Nazi death camp in Po- 
land. After a little less than two months in this camp, Anne 
and Margot were then sent to Bergen-Belsen, in northern Ger- 
many, where, disease-ridden and emaciated, they died some- 
time in the early spring of 1945. Of the eight Jews in hiding in 
the “Secret Annex,’ only Otto Frank survived. 

Anne’ diary, parts of which were discovered and pre- 
served by loyal co-workers of Otto Frank, was first published 
in Dutch in 1947. French and German translations appeared in 
1950, and an English translation followed in 1952. Since then, 
the diary has been translated into some 60 languages and 
circulated in perhaps as many as 25 million copies. A highly 
popular stage version, written by Frances Goodrich and Albert 
Hackett, appeared in 1955, and a much acclaimed film version 
by famed director George Stevens followed in 1959. In sub- 
sequent years, Anne Frank’s story has also been the focus of 
a number of other films and television programs, ballets, op- 
eras, other musical productions, paintings, drawings, works of 
sculpture, scholarly and popular books, postage stamps, com- 
memorative coins, videotapes, CD-ROMS, and more. In addi- 
tion to her presence in virtually all of the media of popular cul- 
ture, Anne Frank’s image has been enshrined in Otto Frank's 
former office building on the Prinsengracht, in central Am- 
sterdam, which for years now has been one of Europe's most 
frequently visited memory sites, drawing very large crowds 
annually. As a result, Anne Frank's story has become familiar 
to millions of people throughout the world, so much so that 
she may be the best-known child of the 20" century. 

On one level, the diary chronicles the trials and adven- 
tures, yearnings and frustrations, of its precociously bright 
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and gifted author. Yet, while it has been prized chiefly as the 
personal confessions of an idealistic teenager doing her best 
to maintain her spirits and a measure of independence in 
confined and severely trying circumstances, the diary is also 
an important historical document. For it presents, often in 
vivid detail, the daily reflections of a highly intelligent and 
keenly observant young Jew struggling against the encroach- 
ing threats of the Nazi menace. Thus, the book has both uni- 
versalistic and particularistic elements, and it can be and has 
been read in various ways. 

The Goodrich and Hackett stage version of the diary el- 
evated what Otto Frank himself energetically promoted as his 
daughter’s “universal message” of goodness and hope and sub- 
ordinated its darker and more specifically Jewish dimensions. 
Like the Hollywood film that followed it, the play features an 
Anne Frank who is basically cheerful, high-spirited, and ever 
optimistic. Its overarching “message” is summed up in words 
that have been broadly taken to constitute Anne Franks sig- 
nature line: “In spite of everything, I still believe that people 
are really good at heart” 

The writer Meyer *Levin, who wrote an early adapta- 
tion of the diary for the theater, strongly objected to this in- 
terpretation of Anne Frank's story and fought for years to 
correct what he saw as an ideological distortion and political 
manipulation of the diary. He was largely unsuccessful, and 
his stage version has rarely been performed. More recently, 
however, the playwright Wendy Kesselman has adapted the 
Goodrich and Hackett stage play and given greater emphasis 
to the Jewish features of Anne Franks story. Her version is in 
broader circulation today than Levin's ever was, and it may, 
over time, alter popular perceptions of her heroine’ fate. In 
addition, new biographical, bibliographical, historical, and lit- 
erary studies of Anne Frank’s life and writings have appeared 
over the past two decades, and these have shown both the 
diary and its youthful author to be even more complex, in- 
teresting, and compelling than was earlier believed. At their 
best, these works have helped to demythologize the image of 
Anne Frank and to connect her more closely to the historical 
contexts in which she lived, wrote, and died. The meanings of 
Anne Frank's book no doubt will continue to be contested for 
years to come, including by those on the far-right revisionist 
fringe who have long denounced it as a “Jewish fabrication” 
and a “Zionist hoax,” but the diary’s place in the canon of 20" 
century literature is by now assured. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Barnouw and G. van der Stroom (eds.), 
The Diary of Anne Frank: The Critical Edition. Prepared by the Neth- 
erlands State Institute for War Documentation (1989); Anne Frank’s 
Tales from the Secret Annex, tr. R. Manheim and M. Mok (1984); The 
Diary of Anne Frank, dramatized by F. Goodrich and A. Hackett 
(1956);. The Diary of Anne Frank, by E. Goodrich and A. Hackett, newly 
adapted by W. Kesselman (2000); M. Gies, Anne Frank Remembered: 
The Story of the Woman Who Helped to Hide the Frank Family (1987); 
L. Graver, An Obsession with Anne Frank: Meyer Levin and the Diary 
(1995); R. Melnick, The Stolen Legacy of Anne Frank: Meyer Levin, Lil- 
lian Hellman, and the Staging of the Diary (1997); C.A. Lee, The Hid- 
den Life of Otto Frank (2002); W. Lindwer, The Last Seven Months 
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The Biography, tr. R. and R. Kimber (1998); A.H. Rosenfeld, “Popu- 
larization and Memory: The Case of Anne Frank,” in: P. Hayes (ed.), 
Lessons and Legacies: The Meaning of the Holocaust in a Changing 
World (1991), 243-78; idem, Anne Frank and the Future of Holocaust 
Memory. The Tenth Joseph and Rebecca Meyerhoff Annual Lecture, 
Washington, D.c., The United States Holocaust Memorial Museum 
(2005); H.A. Enzer and S. Solotaroff-Enzer, Anne Frank: Reflections 
on Her Life and Legacy (2000). 

[Alvin H. Rosenfeld (2™4 ed.)] 


FRANK, BARNEY (1940- _), U.S. congressman. Frank was 
born in Bayonne, N.J., to a politically active family. His sister, 
Anne Lewis, was a long-term Democratic Party activist, serv- 
ing both in the Carter and the Clinton White House. Frank 
received his undergraduate and graduate education at Har- 
vard and his political initiation from Allard Lowenstein. He 
worked as coordinator at Harvard for the Mississippi Freedom 
Summer of 1964, a cornerstone of the Civil Rights Movement, 
recruiting college black and white students — the whites over- 
whelmingly Jewish - to go down South. He was the chief as- 
sistant to Boston Mayor Kevin White (1967-71) and later on 
the staff of Michael Harrington, a liberal Boston congressman. 
Frank then sought office on his own, serving in the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives from 1973 to 1981. He ex- 
celled in the House and was an important early liberal voice 
on women's and homosexual rights. 

He first ran for Congress in 1981 in an open district and 
won a narrow victory. In Congress, Frank was known for his 
liberal views. He was widely admired by the Asian community 
for his services as chair of the subcommittee that oversaw the 
bill granting compensation to Japanese-American for their in- 
ternment during World War 11. In the mid-1980s, the frump- 
ish, overweight Frank gradually changed his appearance, los- 
ing 75 pounds and suddenly dressing stylishly. He came out 
of the closet after another congressman died of a1ps. He was 
thus the first openly gay congressman in the United States. 
He rose to the defense of others when they were attacked for 
their purported sexual practices. He often warded off attacks 
by threatening to “out” those who were hypocritical, attack- 
ing gay rights while secretly pursuing their homosexual lives. 
He would not attack those who chose to keep their behavior 
private as long as they did not engage in gay bashing. 

Scandal struck when Frank was accused of employing a 
former male prostitute and fixing parking tickets on his be- 
hest. Local newspapers and even national columnists called 
for his resignation. Frank admitted that he had been suck- 
ered and asked the House Ethics Committee to investigate. 
Some urged expulsion or censure. In the end Frank apolo- 
gized and was reprimanded. He was reelected in 1990 by a 
two to one margin. 

Frank advised President Clinton on the issue of gays in 
the military; suggesting a middle way, commonly known as 
“Don't ask and don’t tell” His compromise satisfied neither 
side. He was a staunch defender of President Clinton dur- 
ing the impeachment hearings where his wit often diffused 
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tension. Political professionals rated him an outstanding leg- 


islator. 
[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


FRANK, BRUNO (1887-1945), German novelist and play- 
wright. Born in Stuttgart, Frank studied philosophy and law 
at several German universities and then became a free-lance 
writer in Munich. After living for several years in Switzerland, 
he immigrated to the United States when the Nazis came to 
power. Frank began by writing lyric poetry, but his first pub- 
lished success was the novel Die Fuerstin (1915), a faithful por- 
trait of contemporary society. He was at his best in recreating 
real or historical figures, as in Tage des Koenigs (1925), Trenck 
(1926), and Politische Novelle (1928), and in the plays Die 
Schwestern und der Fremde (1918) and Zwoelftausend (1927). In 
his last novel, Die Tochter (1943), one of the leading characters 
was a thinly veiled portrait of his mother-in-law, Fritzi Mas- 
sary, the light-opera soubrette. It was in his novels rather than 
his plays that Frank's artistry and vivid imagination showed to 
their best advantage, but between the two world wars he was 
one of the most successful German dramatists. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: FE. Lennartz, Deutsche Dichter und Schrift- 
steller unserer Zeit (1959°), 208-10. 


[Rudolf Kayser] 


FRANK, ELI (1874-1959), U.S. jurist. Frank was born in Balti- 
more. He taught law at the University of Maryland from 1900 
on. In 1922, after serving on several state commissions, he was 
appointed judge on the Baltimore Supreme Bench. He held 
both positions until his retirement from public life in 1944. An 
authority on real estate law and the author of several books 
on the subject, Frank was highly active in Baltimore civic life 
and also in local Jewish activities. He served as president of the 
Hebrew Hospital and the Baltimore Federated Jewish Chari- 
ties, was chairman of the American Jewish Relief Fund, and 
was a member of the executive committee of the American 
Jewish Committee. In 1929 he was appointed as one of the 44 
non-Zionist American delegates to the Council of the Jewish 
Agency for Palestine. 


FRANK, EVA (1754-1816), daughter of the charismatic Shab- 
batean leader Jacob *Frank (1726-1791) and Hannah Kohen, 
his wife. Eva was born in Nikopol, Bulgaria, then part of the 
*Ottoman Empire, into the Jewish-Muslim community of the 
*Doenmeh. Jacob Frank was a proponent of an antinomian 
anarchist approach that rejected all the prohibitions and re- 
strictions of Jewish law, including the laws of incest. This an- 
nulment was inspired by medieval mystical traditions that 
the foremost expression of the messianic future would be the 
establishment of a new code, “the era of mercy,’ replacing 
the halakhah and the “era of harsh judgment.” Frank, who 
brought his family to Poland in December 1755, was charged 
by the Jewish community of Brody, Galicia, with instigating 
illicit practices. He was tried, imprisoned, and excommuni- 
cated along with his followers in June 1756. Originally named 
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Rachel, after Jacob Frank’s mother, Rachel Herschel of Reis- 
cha, Eva is referred to in Frankist writings as the Lady, the Vir- 
gin, or Matronita, the Aramaic name of the mystical female 
entity Shekhinah. She became known as Eva following the 
conversion of her family to Christianity c. 1760. This con- 
version protected the Shabbatean group, which was being 
persecuted by Jewish communities in Galicia and Podolia 
for heretical views and unacceptable sexual behavior, and en- 
abled the members to preserve their secret rituals based on 
messianism and anarchy in all aspects of life. The historian 
Peter *Beer knew Eva Frank and discussed the evolution of 
her names and her family’s conversion in his work on Jew- 
ish sects (1823). 

Jacob Frank's autobiographical writings, preserved in 
Frankist circles, included a Polish text entitled “The Sayings 
of the Master.” This document set forth a mystical-mythical 
new reality in which Frank portrayed himself as a messianic 
figure, related to the biblical patriarch Jacob and associated 
with the kabbalistic entity of the divine male, Tiferet (divine 
glory). In this formulation, Frank’s consort is portrayed as 
the biblical matriarch Rachel and is also associated with the 
mystical entity of the divine female, Shekhinah. Frank’s wife 
Hannah, who was forced by her husband to play the public 
role of his mystical partner, the Matronita, died in great dis- 
may at the beginning of 1770 when their daughter Eva was 16 
years old. Frank did not allow his daughter to leave him or 
to marry, a prohibition he enforced on all his followers; they 
constituted a messianic community based on a communal 
sexual life with no incest restrictions or respect for marriage 
vows. He also demanded that Eva remain with him in prison 
when he was incarcerated between 1760 and 1772. Until his 
death in 1791, Eva played the roles of Rachel, the beloved of 
Jacob, and the Shekhinah-Matronita, the spouse of Tiferet- 
Yaakov. Her father referred to his daughter with a citation 
from the Zohar describing the agonized Shekhinah who re- 
sponds to her lover as “a beautiful maiden who has no eyes” 
(Zohar, Mishpatim). 

Jacob Frank saw himself as the eternal messiah and told 
his followers that Eva-Rachel should be recognized as the 
mystical royal figure of the Shekhinah who would lead them 
as a messianic redeemer while he was temporarily absent. 
Ultimately, Frank claimed, he would be reborn and united 
with his daughter in “the unity of Messiah and Shekhinah,” 
In the last decade of his life, Frank lived in Brno (Bruenn, 
then Austria) and in Offenbach in Germany with his daugh- 
ter; he discussed Eva’s messianic nature in inner Frankist cir- 
cles while spreading the rumor in public that she was an ille- 
gitimate child of the Russian Empress Catherine of the house 
of Romanov. In 1777 Frank took Eva to Vienna where both 
were received at the royal palace. In that year he had por- 
traits of his daughter sent to Frankist communities in Ham- 
burg and Altona together with pronouncements of her mes- 
sianic nature. After Jacob Frank's death in 1791, understood by 
his followers as a temporary disappearance, Eva led the 
Frankist court in Offenbach with her two younger brothers. 
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In 1800 Eva sent letters to hundreds of Jewish communities 
encouraging conversion to Christianity and enlistment in the 
Frankist movement (see Brawer, Galicia, pp. 270-75). Her re- 
quest for financial help was supported by quotations from 
her father’s teachings and promises of approaching messi- 
anic redemption. In 1803 the Offenbach court dismantled 
and the Frankists returned to Poland, where Eva conducted 
herself as a Romanov princess and lived as the Shabbatean- 
Frankist leader until her death in 1816. The anarchic aspect 
of the Frankist community, liberated from all restrictions 
imposed by tradition and taboo, did not survive her death. 
However, many Frankist families continued to keep a minia- 
ture of Eva Frank and honored her as a saintly woman who 
was falsely reviled. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Kraushaar, Frank i Frankisci polscy 1-11 
(1895); G. Scholem, “Jacob Frank,” in: Encyclopaedia Judaica (1* ed., 
1971); “Doenmeh, in: ibid; idem, Mehkarim u-Mekorot le-Toledot 
ha-Shabbeta’ut ve-Gilguleiha (1974): A. Brawer, Galicia ve-Yehudeiha 
(1965) 197-275; R. Elior, “Sefer Divrei ha-Adon le- Yaakov Frank,” in: 
Ha-Halom ve-Shivero: The Sabbatean Movement and its Aftermath: 
Messianism Sabbatianism and Frankism (ed. R. Elior), vol. 2 (2001) 
(Jerusalem Studies in Jewish Thought, vol. xv11, 471-548); H. Levin 
(ed.), Ha-Kronikah, On Jacob Frank and the Frankist Movement 
(1984); A. Rapoport-Albert, “On the Position of Women in Sabba- 
tianism,” in: Ha-Halom ve-Shivero: The Sabbatean Movement and 
its Aftermath: Messianism Sabbatianism and Frankism (ed. Rachel 
Elior), vol. 1 (2001 (Jerusalem Studies in Jewish Thought, vol. 16, 
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[Rachel Elior (2™4 ed.)] 


°FRANK, HANS MICHAEL (1900-1946), Nazi politician 
and lawyer responsible for the mass murder of Polish Jewry. 
A member of the Nazi Party from its inception, Frank par- 
ticipated in the Munich putsch of 1923. He fled to Austria for 
a time and then returned to Germany to finish his doctorate 
at the University of Kiel (1924). He left the Nazi Party for a 
time to protest Hitler's moderation, namely his willingness to 
renounce German claims over South Tyrol. During the last 
years of the Weimar republic, Frank was the Nazis’ leading 
lawyer, defending hundreds of party members accused of po- 
litical crimes and Hitler in his many libel cases. He also han- 
dled some other difficult assignments for Hitler, including re- 
searching his possible Jewish roots. With Hitler’s accession to 
power, Frank proved less useful and was given seemingly im- 
portant titles but little independent power. He was appointed 
head of the association of lawyers who were members of the 
Nazi party, and charged with the unification of the judiciary 
system of the Third Reich. His stature was reflective of two 
conflicting realities: his veteran status in the Nazi Party and 
Hitler’s general aversion to law and to any limitations on his 
power. After the German conquest of Poland in the autumn of 
1939, Frank was named governor general of the German-oc- 
cupied Polish territories under the General Government. He 
was primarily responsible for the persecution of the popula- 
tion of Poland, the plundering of the country, and the murder 
of its Jews. Frank exhorted the Nazi leadership first of all to 
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exterminate the Jews living in Poland. He was thus respon- 
sible for greatly hastening the program of the death camps in 
the East. Frank succeeded in depriving the Jews of the ben- 
efits and protection of the laws, beginning with his promul- 
gation of a law on Oct. 27, 1939, ordering forced labor by the 
Jewish population and culminating in a law on Oct. 15, 1941, 
by which Jews were forbidden to leave their special districts 
under penalty of death. He confiscated their goods, forced 
them to wear a special insignia (the yellow badge), and con- 
centrated them into ghettos, where they starved. His quest for 
power put him in conflict with the military occupation and 
with Hermann Goering regarding the economic use of Poles 
and Jews, as well as the ss. He never exercised control over 
the ss but did reach an accommodation with Goering and the 
military. His approach to the Poles general-government alter- 
nated between pragmatic stability and harsh brutality. He was 
stripped of his control of racial and police matters in March 
1942 — prior to the deportation of the Jews from the ghettos — 
which were controlled by Himmler and Friedrich Wilhelm 
Kruger. Thus, as the major deportations began, Frank was a 
figurehead, deprived of all power. Hitler kept him that way, 
refusing all letters of resignation. 

During his rule over Poland, until January 1945, Frank 
kept a diary in which he noted every speech and official en- 
gagement. He never concealed his plans for the “Final Solu- 
tion” for Polish Jewry. Condemned to death by the Interna- 
tional Military Tribunal at Nuremberg, after admitting his 
own guilt and that of Nazi Germany as a whole, Frank was 
hanged on Oct. 16, 1946. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Davidson, Trial of the Germans (1966), 
427-45; IMT, Trial of the Major War Criminals, 24 (1949), index; G.M. 
Gilbert, Nuremberg Diary (1947), 276-90; S. Piotrowski (ed.), Hans 
Frank's Diary (1961). 

[Yehuda Reshef / Michael Berenbaum (2"¢ ed.)] 


FRANK, ILYA MIKHAILOVICH (1908-1990), Russian No- 
bel laureate in physics. Frank, whose father was Jewish, was 
born in St. Petersburg (formerly Leningrad), graduated from 
Moscow State University in 1930, and received his doctorate 
in physico-mathematical sciences in 1935. He worked in the 
State Optical Institute in St. Petersburg (1931-34), followed by 
the P.N. Lebedev Institute of the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences. 
From 1941 he was in charge of the Atomic Nucleus Labora- 
tory, becoming professor in 1944, and in 1957 he also became 
director of the Neutron Laboratory of the Joint Institute of 
Nuclear Investigations. He was a specialist in physical optics 
and his early interests concerned photoluminescence and pho- 
tochemistry. He was awarded the Nobel Prize in 1958 (jointly 
with Pavel Alekseyevich Cherenkov and Igor Yevgenyevich 
Tamm) for his work on the Vavilov-Cherenkov effect, which 
concerns light emission by radioactive compounds. Solving 
the physical basis for this “glow” has had important applica- 
tions in plasma physics, astrophysics, and radio wave genera- 
tion. His later work concerned neutron physics. 

[Michael Denman (2"¢ ed.)] 
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FRANK, JACOB, AND THE FRANKISTS. Jacob Frank 
(1726-1791) was the founder of a Jewish sect named after him 
which comprised the last stage in the development of the 
Shabbatean movement. He was born Jacob b. Judah Leib in 
Korolowka (Korolevo), a small town in Podolia. His family 
was middle class, and his father was a contractor and mer- 
chant, apparently well respected. His grandfather lived for a 
time in Kalisz, and his mother came from Rzesow. Although 
Frank’s claim before the Inquisition that his father used to 
serve as a rabbi appears to have no foundation there is reason 
to believe that he did conduct services in Czernowitz, where 
he moved in the early 1730s. His father is depicted as a scru- 
pulously observant Jew. At the same time, it is very likely that 
he already had certain connections with the Shabbatean sect, 
which had taken root in many communities in Podolia, Bu- 
kovina, and Walachia. Frank was educated in Czernowitz and 
Sniatyn, and lived for several years in Bucharest. Although he 
went to heder, he gained no knowledge of Talmud, and in later 
years boasted of this ignorance and of the qualities he pos- 
sessed as a prostak (“simple man”). His self-characterization as 
an ignoramus (am ha-arez) must be seen in the context of the 
contemporary usage of the word to mean a man who knows 
Bible and the aggadah, but who is not skilled in Gemara. In his 
memoirs he makes much of the pranks and bold adventures 
of his childhood and adolescence. In Bucharest he began to 
earn his living as a dealer in cloth, precious stones, and what- 
ever came to hand. Between 1745 and 1755 his trade took him 
through the Balkans and as far as Smyrna. 


Early Associations with the Shabbateans 

Frank’s accounts of his earliest associations with the Sabbate- 
ans are full of contradictions, but there is no doubt that these 
contacts go back to his youth. Apparently his teacher in Czer- 
nowitz belonged to the sect and had promised that Frank 
would be initiated into their faith after marriage, as was often 
customary among Shabbateans. He began to study the Zohar, 
making a name in Shabbatean circles as a man possessed of 
special powers and inspiration. When in 1752 he married 
Hannah, the daughter of a respected Ashkenazi merchant in 
Nikopol (Bulgaria), two Shabbatean emissaries from Podolia 
were at the wedding. Shabbatean scholars like these, some of 
whom Frank mentions in his stories, accompanied him on 
his travels, and initiated him into the mysteries of “the faith.” 
There is no doubt that these men were representatives of the 
extremist wing formed by the disciples of Barukhyah Russo 
(d. 1720), one of the leaders of the *Doenmeh in Salonika. It 
was in the company of these teachers, themselves Ashkenazim, 
that Frank visited Salonika for the first time in 1753, and be- 
came involved with the Barukhyah group of the Doenmeh, 
but he followed the practice of the Polish disciples and did 
not convert to Islam. After his marriage it seems that trading 
became secondary to his role as a Shabbatean “prophet,” and 
as part of his mission he journeyed to the grave of *Nathan of 
Gaza, Adrianople, and Smyrna, and again spent a good deal of 
time in Salonika in 1755. Through their letters, his Shabbatean 
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teachers and companions from Poland spread the news of the 
emergence of a new leader in Podolia, and finally persuaded 
him to return to his early home. Frank, who was a man of 
unbridled ambition, domineering to the point of despotism, 
had a low opinion of the contemporary Barukhyah sect in 
Salonika, calling it “an empty house”; whereas, as the leader 
of the Shabbateans in Poland, he envisaged a great future for 
himself. Although in the circle of his close friends he was 
given the Sephardi appellation Hakham Yaakov, at the same 
time he was considered to be a new transmigration or a rein- 
carnation of the divine soul which had previously resided in 
*Shabbetai Zevi and Barukhyah, to whom Frank used to refer 
as the “First” and the “Second.” At the end of the 18* century, 
the story that Frank had gone to Poland on an explicit mis- 
sion from the Barukhyah sect was still circulating in Doen- 
meh sects in Salonika. In the first years of his activity he did 
in fact follow the basic principles of this sect, both its teach- 
ing and its customs. 


Frank in Podolia 

On Dec. 3, 1755, Frank, accompanied by R. Mordecai and R. 
Nahman, crossed the Dniester River and spent some time with 
his relatives in Korolewka. After this he passed in solemn state 
through the communities in Podolia which contained Shab- 
batean cells. He was enthusiastically received by “the believ- 
ers, and in the general Jewish community the news spread 
of the appearance of a suspected frenk, which was the usual 
Yiddish term for a Sephardi. Frank, who had spent about 25 
years in the Balkans and was thought to be a Turkish subject, 
actually conducted himself like a Sephardi and spoke Ladino 
when he appeared in public. Subsequently he assumed the ap- 
pellation “Frank” as his family name. His appearance in Lan- 
skroun (Landskron) at the end of January 1756 led to a great 
scandal, when he was discovered conducting a Shabbatean 
ritual with his followers in a locked house. The opponents of 
the Shabbateans claimed that they surprised the sectarians in 
the midst of a heretical religious orgy, similar to rites which 
were actually practiced by members of the Barukhyah sect, 
especially in Podolia. Later Frank claimed that he had deliber- 
ately opened the windows of the house in order to compel the 
“believers” to show themselves publicly instead of concealing 
their actions as they had done for decades. Frank's followers 
were imprisoned but he himself went scot-free because the 
local authorities believed him to be a Turkish citizen. At the 
request of the rabbis an enquiry was instituted at the bet din 
in Satanow, the seat of the Podolia district rabbinate, which 
examined the practices and principles of the Shabbateans. 
Frank crossed the Turkish frontier; returning once more to 
his followers, he was arrested in March 1756 in Kopyczynce 
(Kopichintsy) but was again allowed to go free. After this he 
remained for at least three years in Turkey, first in Khotin on 
the Dniester, and afterward mainly in Giorgievo on the Dan- 
ube. There, early in 1757, he became officially a convert to Is- 
lam, and was greatly honored for this by the Turkish authori- 
ties. In June and August 1757 he made secret visits to Rogatyn, 
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in Podolia, in order to confer with his followers. During this 
period, he went to Salonika a number of times, and also paid 
one visit to Constantinople. 

When Frank appeared in Poland he became the central 
figure for the vast majority of the Shabbateans, particularly 
those in Galicia, the Ukraine, and Hungary. It would ap- 
pear that most of the Moravian Shabbateans also acknowl- 
edged his leadership. An inquiry of the bet din in Satanow 
had to a large extent uncovered the Shabbatean network of 
Barukhyah’s followers, which had existed underground in 
Podolia. A considerable portion of the Satanow findings was 
published by Jacob *Emden. From this it is clear that the sus- 
picions concerning the antinomian character of the sect were 
justified, and that “the believers,’ who conformed outwardly 
to Jewish legal precepts, did in fact transgress them, includ- 
ing the sexual prohibitions of the Torah, with the stated inten- 
tion of upholding the higher form of the Torah, which they 
called Torah de-azilut (“the Torah of emanation”), meaning 
the spiritual Torah in contradistinction to the actual Torah 
of the halakhah, which was called the Torah de-beriah (“the 
Torah of creation’). The results of the inquiry were laid before 
a rabbinical assembly at Brody in June 1756, and confirmed at 
a session of the Council of the Four Lands held in Konstan- 
tynow in September. In Brody a herem (“excommunication” 
was proclaimed against the members of the sect, which laid 
them open to persecution and also sought to restrict study of 
the Zohar and Kabbalah before a certain age (40 years in the 
case of Isaac *Luria’s writings). 

When printed and dispatched throughout the commu- 
nities, the herem provoked a wave of persecution against the 
members of the sect, particularly in Podolia. The Polish rab- 
bis turned to Jacob Emden, well-known as a fierce antago- 
nist of the Shabbateans, who advised them to seek help from 
the Catholic ecclesiastical authorities based on the argument 
that the Shabbatean faith, being a mixture of the principles of 
all the other religions, constituted a new religion, and as 
such was forbidden by canon law. However, the results of his 
advice were the opposite of what had been intended, as Frank’s 
followers, who had been severely harassed, adopted the strat- 
egy of putting themselves under the protection of Bishop 
Dembowski of Kamieniec-Podolski, in whose diocese many 
of the Shabbatean communities were concentrated. If be- 
fore they had acted in a two-faced manner with regard to 
Judaism, appearing to be outwardly Orthodox while being 
secretly heretical, they now decided, apparently on Frank’s 
advice, to emphasize and even to exaggerate what beliefs they 
held in common with the basic principles of Christianity, 
in order to curry favor with the Catholic priesthood, although 
in fact their secret Shabbatean faith had not changed at all. 
Proclaiming themselves “contra-talmudists,’ they sought the 
protection of the Church from their persecutors, who, they 
claimed, had been angered precisely because of the sympathy 
shown by “the believers” toward some of the important tenets 
of Christianity. This extremely successful maneuver enabled 
them to find refuge with the ecclesiastical authorities, who 
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saw in them potential candidates for mass conversion from 
Judaism to Christianity. In the meantime, however, mem- 
bers of the sect were constantly being impelled against their 
will by their protectors to assist in the preparation of anti- 
Jewish propaganda, and to formulate declarations which 
were intended to wreak destruction upon Polish Jewry. These 
developments strengthened mutual hostility and had dire con- 
sequences. Throughout these events Frank took great care 
not to draw attention to himself, except to appear as a spiritual 
guide showing his followers the way, as it were, to draw nearer 
to Christianity. It should be noted that the name “Frankists” 
was not used at this time, becoming current only in the 
19‘ century. As far as the mass of Jews and rabbis were con- 
cerned there was no difference at all between the earlier 
Shabbateans and the Shabbateans in this new guise, and 
they continued to call them “the sect of Shabbetai Zevi” 
Even Frank's followers, when talking to one another, con- 
tinued, to refer to themselves by the usual term maaminim 
(“believers”). 


Disputations 

In the events that followed, it is difficult to differentiate pre- 
cisely between the steps taken by Frank’s adherents and those 
that were initiated by the Church and resulted from ecclesi- 
astical coercion, although there is no doubt that M. Balaban 
(see bibliography) is right in laying greater stress on the latter. 
Shortly after the herem at Brody the Frankists asked Bishop 
Dembowski to hold a new enquiry into the Lanskroun affair, 
and they petitioned for a public disputation between them- 
selves and the rabbis. On Aug. 2, 1756 they presented nine 
principles of their faith for debate. Formulated in a most am- 
biguous fashion, their declaration of faith asserted in brief: 
(1) belief in the Torah of Moses; (2) that the Torah and the 
Prophets were obscure books, which had to be interpreted 
with the aid of God’s light from above, and not simply by the 
light of human intelligence; (3) that the interpretation of the 
Torah to be found in the Talmud contained nonsense and 
falsehood, hostile to the Torah of the Lord; (4) belief that God 
is one and that all the worlds were created by Him; (5) belief in 
the trinity of the three equal “faces” within the one God, with- 
out there being any division within Him; (6) that God mani- 
fested Himself in corporeal form, like other human beings, 
but without sin; (7) that Jerusalem would not be rebuilt until 
the end of time; (8) that Jews waited in vain for the Messiah 
to come and raise them above the whole world; and (9) that, 
instead, God would Himself be clothed in human form and 
atone for all the sins for which the world had been cursed, and 
that at His coming the world would be pardoned and cleansed 
of all iniquity. These principles reflect the belief of the anti- 
nomian followers of Barukhyah, but they were formulated in 
such a way that they seemed to refer to Jesus of Nazareth in- 
stead of to Shabbetai Zevi and Barukhyah. They constitute a 
blatant plan to deceive the Church which the priests did not 
understand, and which, quite naturally, they were not inter- 
ested in understanding. 
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The rabbis managed to avoid accepting the invitation to 
the disputation for nearly a year. However, after great pressure 
from the bishop, the disputation finally took place at Kamie- 
niec, from June 20 to 28, 1757. Nineteen opponents of the Tal- 
mud (then called Zoharites) took part, together with a hand- 
ful of rabbis from communities in the area. The spokesmen 
for the Shabbateans were also learned men, some of them be- 
ing officiating rabbis who had secret Shabbatean tendencies. 
The arguments in the accusations and the defense of the rab- 
bis were presented in writing, and were later published in a 
Latin protocol in Lvov in 1758. On Oct. 17, 1757, Bishop Dem- 
bowski issued his decision in favor of the Frankists, imposing 
a number of penalties upon the rabbis, chief of which was a 
condemnation of the Talmud as worthless and corrupt, with 
an order that it be burned in the city square. All Jewish homes 
were to be searched for copies of the Talmud. According to 
some contemporary accounts many cartloads of editions of 
the Talmud were in fact burned in Kamieniec, Lvov, Brody, 
Zolkiew, and other places. The “burning of the Torah” had a 
crushing effect on the Jewish community and the rabbis de- 
clared a fast in memory of the event. Jews who had influence 
with the authorities tried to stop the burnings, which took 
place mainly in November 1757. 

A sudden reversal of fortune, in favor of the “talmudists” 
and to the detriment of the sectarians, resulted from the sud- 
den death of Bishop Dembowski on November 9, at the very 
time of the burnings. News of the event, in which Jews saw 
the finger of God, spread like wildfire. Persecutions of the sect 
were renewed with even greater vehemence, and many of them 
fled across the Dniester to Turkey. There several converted to 
Islam, and one group even joined the Doenmeh in Salonika, 
where they were known as “the Poles.” Meanwhile the spokes- 
men for the “contra-talmudists” turned to the political and 
ecclesiastical authorities and sought the implementation of 
the privilege which had been promised them by Dembowski, 
who allowed them to follow their own faith. They also sought 
the return of their looted property and permission for the ref- 
ugees to come back to their homes. After some internal dis- 
agreements among the Polish authorities, King Augustus 111 
issued a privilege on June 16, 1758, which accorded the sectar- 
ians royal protection as men “who were near to the [Christian] 
acknowledgment of God.” Most of the refugees returned to 
Podolia at the end of September, and gathered mainly in and 
around the small town of Iwanie (near Khotin). In December, 
or the beginning of January 1759, Frank himself also left Tur- 
key and arrived in Iwanie. Many of “the believers” scattered 
throughout eastern Galicia were summoned there. 


Iwanie 

In fact, the Frankists constituted themselves as a special sect 
with a distinctive character only during those months when 
“the believers” lived in Iwanie, an episode which became en- 
graved on their memory as a quasi-revelatory event. Here it 
was that Frank finally revealed himself as the living embodi- 
ment of God’s power who had come to complete the mission of 
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Shabbetai Zevi and Barukhyah, and as “the true Jacob,’ com- 
paring himself to the patriarch Jacob who had completed the 
work of his predecessors Abraham and Isaac. It was here that 
he unfolded his teaching before his followers in short state- 
ments and parables, and introduced a specific order into the 
ritual of the sect. There is no doubt that it was here that he 
prepared them to face the necessity of adopting Christianity 
outwardly, in order to keep their true faith in secret, just as the 
Doenmeh had done with regard to Islam. He declared that all 
religions were only stages through which “the believers” had 
to pass — like a man putting on different suits of clothes - and 
then to discard as of no worth compared with the true hidden 
faith. Frank's originality at this time consisted in his brazen re- 
jection of the Shabbatean theology which was well-known to 
“the believers” from the writings of Nathan of Gaza and from 
the writings which were based on the extreme Shabbatean 
Kabbalah in Barukhyah’s version. He asked them to forget all 
this, proposing in its place a kind of mythology freed from all 
traces of kabbalistic terminology, although in fact it was no 
more than a popular and homiletical reworking of kabbalistic 
teaching. In place of the customary Shabbatean trinity of the 
“three knots of faith; i.e., Attika Kaddisha, Malka Kaddisha, 
and the Shekhinah, which are all united in the Divinity (see 
*Shabbetai Zevi), Frank went so far as to say that the true and 
good God was hidden and divested of any link with creation, 
and particularly with this insignificant world. It is He who 
conceals Himself behind “the King of Kings,” whom Frank also 
calls “the Great Brother” or “He who stands before God.” He is 
the God of true faith whom one must strive to approach and, 
in doing so, break the domination of the three “leaders of the 
world,’ who rule the earth at this moment, imposing upon it 
an unfitting system of law. The position of “the Great Brother” 
is connected in some way with the Shekhinah, which becomes 
in Frank's terminology the “maiden” (almah) or “virgin” (betu- 
lah). It is obvious that he tried consciously to make this con- 
cept conform as closely as possible to the Christian concept 
of the virgin. Just as the extreme Shabbateans from the sect of 
Barukhyah saw in Shabbetai Zevi and Barukhyah an incarna- 
tion of Malka Kaddisha, who is the “God of Israel;” so frank 
referred to himself as the messenger of “the Great Brother.” 
According to him, all the great religious leaders, from the pa- 
triarchs to Shabbetai Zevi and Barukhyah, had endeavored to 
find the way to his God, but had not succeeded. 

In order that God and the virgin be revealed, it would be 
necessary to embark upon a completely new road, untrodden 
as yet by the people of Israel: this road Frank called “the way 
to Esau.” In this context, Esau or Edom symbolizes the un- 
bridled flow of life which liberates man because its force and 
power are not subject to any law. The patriarch Jacob prom- 
ised (Gen. 33:14) to visit his brother Esau in Seir, but Scrip- 
ture does not mention that he fulfilled his promise, because 
the way was too difficult for him. Now the time had come to 
set out on this way, which leads to the “true life,” a central idea 
which in Frank's system carries with it the specific connota- 
tion of freedom and licentiousness. This path was the road to 
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consistent religious anarchy: “The place to which we are go- 
ing is not subject to any law, because all that is on the side of 
death; but we are going to life” In order to achieve this goal it 
was necessary to abolish and destroy the laws, teachings, and 
practices which constrict the power of life, but this must be 
done in secret; in order to accomplish it, it was essential out- 
wardly to assume the garb of the corporeal Edom, i.e., Chris- 
tianity. The “believers,” or at least their vanguard, had already 
passed through Judaism and Islam, and they now had to com- 
plete their journey by assuming the Christian faith, using it 
and its ideas in order to conceal the real core of their belief in 
Frank as the true Messiah and the living God for whom their 
Christian protestations were really intended. 

The motto which Frank adopted here was massa dumah 
(from Isa. 21:11), taken to mean “the burden of silence’; that is, 
it was necessary to bear the heavy burden of the hidden faith 
in the abolition of all law in utter silence, and it was forbid- 
den to reveal anything to those outside the fold. Jesus of Naz- 
areth was no more than the husk preceding and concealing 
the fruit, who was Frank himself. Although it was necessary 
to ensure an outward demonstration of Christian allegiance, 
it was forbidden to mix with Christians or to intermarry with 
them, for in the final analysis Frank’s vision was of a Jewish 
future, albeit in a rebellious and revolutionary form, presented 
here as a messianic dream. 

The concepts employed by Frank were popular and an- 
ecdotal, and the rejection of the traditional kabbalistic sym- 
bolic terminology, which was beyond the comprehension of 
simple people, called into play the imaginative faculty. Frank 
therefore prepared his followers in Iwanie to accept baptism as 
the final step which would open before them, in a real physi- 
cal sense, the way to Esau, to the world of the gentiles. Even 
in the organization of this sect Frank imitated the evangelical 
tradition: he appointed in Iwanie twelve emissaries (apostles) 
or “brothers,” who were considered his chief disciples. But at 
the same time he appointed twelve “sisters,” whose main dis- 
tinction was to serve as Frank’s concubines. Continuing the 
tradition of Barukhyah’s sect, Frank also instituted licentious 
sexual practices among the “believers,” at least among his more 
intimate “brothers” and “sisters.” His followers who had been 
used to acting in this way did not see anything blameworthy in 
it, but they did not take kindly to this request that they eradi- 
cate from their midst all kabbalistic books, which had been 
superseded by Frank's teaching, and many of them continued 
to use ideas from Shabbatean Kabbalah, mixing them up in 
their writings with Frank’s new symbols. 

The group remained in Iwanie for several months until 
the spring of 1759. Frank established there a common fund, 
apparently in emulation of the New Testament account of 
the early Christian community. During this time, when they 
came into close contact with Frank, people were overcome 
and dominated by his powerful personality, which was com- 
pounded of limitless ambition and cunning, together with a 
facility of expression and marked imaginative faculty which 
even had a tinge of poetry. Perhaps it can be said of Frank 
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that he was a mixture of despotic ruler, popular prophet, and 
cunning impostor. 


The Disputation in Lvov 

As events unfolded, an intermingling of two tendencies be- 
came manifest. On the one hand, it became clear to Frank 
and his disciples that they could not remain halfway between 
Judaism and Christianity. If they wished to restore their posi- 
tion after the severe persecutions they had suffered, baptism 
was the only course left open to them. They were even pre- 
pared to make a public demonstration of their conversion to 
Christianity, as the priests required as the price for their pro- 
tection. On the other hand, there were quite different inter- 
ests among important sections of the Church in Poland who 
from the very beginning did not associate themselves with 
the Frankist cause. 

At this time there were several instances of the *blood 
libel in Poland, which were supported by some influential 
bishops and leading clergy. The Council of the Four Lands, 
Polish Jewry’s supreme organized authority, was trying to act 
indirectly through different mediators with the ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities in Rome, laying grave charges of deceit and 
insolence against those responsible for the promulgation of 
the blood libel. Their words did not go unheeded in Rome. It 
would appear that some priests in the bishoprics of Kamien- 
iec and Lvov saw a good chance of strengthening their posi- 
tion with regard to the question of the blood libel, if Jews who 
represented a whole group could be found to come forward 
and verify this unfounded accusation. At the end of Febru- 
ary 1759, when their position at Iwanie was at its peak, Frank’s 
disciples requested Archbishop Lubierski in Lvov to receive 
them into the Church, claiming to speak in the name of “the 
Jews of Poland, Hungary, Turkey, Moldavia, Italy, etc?” They 
asked to be given a second opportunity to dispute publicly 
with the rabbinic Jews, devotees of the Talmud, and prom- 
ised to demonstrate the truth not only of the tenets of Chris- 
tianity but also of the blood libel. Without doubt, the text of 
this request was composed after consultation with priestly 
circles and was formulated by the Polish nobleman Moliwda 
(Ignacy Kossakowski, who had once been head of the Philip- 
povan sect), who was Frank's adviser in all these negotiations, 
right up to the actual baptism. Lubienski himself was not able 
to deal with the affair, since he was appointed archbishop of 
Gniezno and primate of the Polish Church. He handed over 
the conduct of the case to his administrator in Lvov, Mikul- 
ski, a priest who became extremely active in the preparation 
of the great disputation in Lvov, which was planned to end in 
mass baptism and verification of the blood libel. 

In the months that followed, the Frankists continued to 
send various petitions to the king of Poland and to the eccle- 
siastical authorities in order to clarify their intentions, and 
to ask for specific favors even after their conversion. They 
claimed that 5,000 of their adherents were prepared to accept 
baptism, but at the same time requested that they be allowed to 
lead a separate existence as Christians of Jewish identity: they 
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should not be compelled to shave their “sideburns” (peot); they 
should be allowed to wear traditional Jewish garb even after 
conversion, and to call themselves by Jewish names in addi- 
tion to their new Christian names; they should not be forced to 
eat pork; they should be allowed to rest on Saturday as well as 
on Sunday; and they should be permitted to retain the books 
of the Zohar and other kabbalistic writings. In addition to all 
this, they should be allowed to marry only among themselves 
and not with anyone else. In return for being allowed to con- 
stitute this quasi-Jewish unit, they expressed their willing- 
ness to submit to the other demands of the Church. In other 
petitions they added the request that they should be assigned 
a special area of settlement in Eastern Galicia, including the 
cities of Busk and Glinyany, most of whose Jewish inhabitants 
were members of the sect. In this territory they promised to 
maintain the life of their own community, and to establish 
their own communal life, setting up a “productivization” in 
contrast to the economic structure of the usual Jewish com- 
munity. Some of these petitions, printed by the priests in Lvov 
in 1795, circulated very widely and were translated from Polish 
into French, Spanish, Latin, and Portuguese; they were also 
reprinted in Spain and Mexico and went through several edi- 
tions there. The very presentation of these requests proves that 
Frank’s followers had no thought of assimilating or of mixing 
with true Christians, but sought to gain for themselves a spe- 
cial recognized position, like that of the Doenmeh in Salonika, 
under the protection of both Church and State. It is obvious 
that they looked upon themselves as a new type of Jew and 
had no intention of renouncing their national Jewish identity. 
These petitions also show that the more extreme pronounce- 
ments of Frank within the closed circle of his followers had not 
wholly taken root in their hearts and they were not prepared to 
follow him in every detail. The prohibition against intermar- 
riage with gentiles reiterates Frank’s own words in Iwanie, yet 
on other matters there was apparently lively dispute between 
Frank and his followers. However, these isolated requests con- 
stituted only a transitional stage in the struggle which pre- 
ceded the disputation in Lvov; and the spokesmen of the sect 
received a negative reply. The requirement of the Church was 
baptism without any precondition, although at this time the 
priests were convinced that the Frankists’ intention was sin- 
cere, since they paid no heed to Jewish representatives who 
warned them continually about the secret Shabbatean beliefs 
of those who were offering themselves for baptism. The enor- 
mous publicity given to these events after the disputation at 
Kamieniec stimulated missionary activity on the part of some 
Protestant groups. Count Zinzendorf, head of “the Fellowship 
of the Brethren” (later the Moravian Church) in Germany, sent 
the convert David Kirchhof in 1758 on a special mission to 
“the believers” in Podolia in order to preach to them his ver- 
sion of “pure Christianity” (Judaica, 19 (1963), 240). Among 
the mass of Jews, the idea spread that Frank was in reality a 
great sorcerer with far-reaching demonic powers, prompting 
the growth of various legends, which had wide repercussions, 
concerning his magic deeds and his success. 
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The Frankists tried to postpone the disputation until Jan- 
uary 1760, when many of the nobility and merchants would 
gather for religious ceremonies and for the great fair at Lvov. 
Apparently they hoped for considerable financial help because 
their economic situation had suffered as a result of persecu- 
tion. The authorities in Rome and Warsaw did not regard the 
proposed disputation favorably and, for reasons of their own, 
sided with the Jewish arguments against a disputation, espe- 
cially one which was likely to provoke disturbances and un- 
rest as a result of the section on the blood libel. The raising of 
this subject, with all the inherent risk of organized and un- 
bridled incitement against rabbinic Judaism, was equally sure 
to plunge the Polish Jewish authorities into profound anxiety. 
In this conflict of interests between the higher authorities, 
who wanted the straightforward conversion of Frank's fol- 
lowers without any disputation, and those groups who were 
concerned mainly with the success of the blood libel, Mikul- 
ski acted according to his own views and sided with the latter. 
He therefore fixed an early date for the disputation, July 16, 
1759, to be held in Lvov Cathedral, and he obliged the rabbis 
of his diocese to attend. 

The disputation opened on July 17, attended by crowds 
of Poles, and was conducted intermittently at several sessions 
until September 10. The arguments of both sides, the theses 
of the “contra-talmudists” and the answers of the rabbis, were 
presented in writing, but in addition vehement oral disputes 
took place. About 30 men appeared for the rabbis, and 10-20 
for the sectarians. However, the number of the actual partic- 
ipants was smaller. The chief spokesman, and the man who 
bore the main responsibility on the Jewish side, was R. Hayyim 
Kohen Rapoport, the leading rabbi of Lvov, a highly respected 
man of great spiritual stature. Supporting him were the rabbis 
of Bohorodczany and Stanislawow. The tradition which sprang 
up in popular accounts circulating years later that *Israel b. 
Eliezer Ba’al Shem Tov, the founder of Hasidism, was also a 
participant, has no historical foundation. Frank himself took 
part only in the last session of the disputation when the blood 
libel question was debated. The sect’s spokesmen were three 
scholars who had previously been active in Podolia among 
the followers of Barukhyah: Leib b. Nathan Krisa from Nod- 
warna, R. Nahman from Krzywicze, and Solomon b. Elisha 
Shor from Rohatyn. After each session, consultations took 
place between the rabbis and the parnasim, who drafted writ- 
ten replies. They were joined by a wine merchant from Lvov, 
Baer *Birkenthal of Bolechov, who, unlike the rabbis, spoke 
fluent Polish, and he prepared the Polish text of their replies. 
His memoirs of the disputation in Sefer Divrei Binah fill in 
the background of the official protocol which was drawn up 
in Polish by the priest Gaudenty Pikulsi, and printed in Lvov 
in 1760 with the title Zlosé Zydowska (“The Jewish Evil”). In 
Lvov the Frankists’ arguments were presented in a form ac- 
commodated as far as possible to the tenets of Christianity, to 
an even greater extent than at the earlier disputation. How- 
ever, even then, they avoided any explicit reference to Jesus 
of Nazareth, and there is no doubt that this silence served the 
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express purpose of harmonizing their secret faith in Frank 
as God and Messiah in a corporeal form with their official 
support of Christianity. Indeed, according to Frank himself, 
Christianity was no more than a screen (pargod) behind which 
lay hidden the true faith, which he proclaimed to be “the sa- 
cred religion of Edom?” 

Seven main propositions were disputed: (1) all the bib- 
lical prophecies concerning the coming of the Messiah have 
already been fulfilled; (2) the Messiah is the true God who 
became incarnate in human form in order to suffer for the 
sake of our redemption; (3) since the advent of the true Mes- 
siah, the sacrifices and the ceremonial laws of the Torah have 
been abolished; (4) everyone must follow the religion of the 
Messiah and his teaching, for within it lies the salvation of the 
soul; (5) the cross is the sign of the divine trinity and the seal 
of the Messiah; (6) only through baptism can a man arrive at 
true faith in the Messiah; and (7) the Talmud teaches that the 
Jews need Christian blood, and whoever believes in the Tal- 
mud is bound to use it. 

The rabbis refused to reply to some of these theses for 
fear of being offensive to the Christian faith in their answers. 
The disputation began at the behest of the Frankists with a 
statement by their protector Moliwda Kossadowski. The rab- 
bis replied only to the first and second of the theological argu- 
ments. It was obvious from the outset that the main attention 
would be centered on the seventh proposition, whose effects 
were potentially highly dangerous for the whole of Jewry. This 
particular argument came up for discussion on August 27. In 
the preceding weeks Frank had left Iwanie and passed through 
the cities of Galicia, visiting his followers. He then waited a 
long time in Busk, near Lvov, where he was joined by his wife 
and children. The Frankist arguments in support of the blood 
libel are a mixture of quotations from books by earlier Pol- 
ish apostates, and absurd arguments and nonsensical discus- 
sions based on statements in rabbinic literature containing 
only the slightest mention of “blood” or “red?” According to 
Baer Birkenthal the rabbis too did not refrain from using lit- 
erary stratagems in order to strengthen the impression that 
their replies would have on the Catholic priests, and in the oral 
debates they all rejected all Polish translations from talmudic 
and rabbinic literature without exception, which resulted in 
some violent verbal exchanges. Behind the scenes of the dis- 
putation, contacts continued between the rabbinic represen- 
tatives and Mikulski, who began to waver, both because of 
the opposition of the higher church authorities to the blood 
libel and also as a result of rabbinic arguments concerning 
Frankist duplicity. The debate on this point was continued in 
the last session on September 10, when Rabbi Rapoport made 
a stringent attack on the blood libel. As the disputation came 
to an end, one of the Frankists approached the rabbi and said: 
“You have declared our blood permitted - this is your ‘blood 
for blood?” The confused ratiocinations of the Frankists did 
not achieve the desired effect, and, in the end, Mikulski re- 
solved to ask the rabbis for a detailed written answer in Pol- 
ish to the Frankists’ charges. However, the time for their reply 
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was postponed until after the end of the disputation. In the 
meantime nothing concrete emerged from all the upheaval 
about the blood libel. 

On the other hand, the conversion of many of the 
Frankists did actually take place. Frank himself was received 
with extraordinary honor in Lvov, and he dispatched his flock 
to the baptismal font. He himself was the first to be baptized 
on Sept. 17, 1759. There is some disagreement about the num- 
ber of sectarians who were converted. In Lvov alone more than 
500 Frankists (including women and children) had been bap- 
tized by the end of 1760, nearly all of them from Podolia but 
some from Hungary and the European provinces of Turkey. 
The exact numbers of converts in other places are not known, 
but there are details of a considerable number of baptisms in 
Warsaw, where Frank and his wife were baptized a second 
time, under the patronage of the king of Poland, in a royal 
ceremony, on Nov. 18, 1759; from then on he is named Josef 
Frank in documents. According to oral tradition in Frankist 
families in Poland, the number of converts was far greater than 
that attested by known documents, and it speaks of several 
thousands. On the other hand, it is known that most of the 
sectarians in Podolia, and in other countries, did not follow 
Frank all the way, but remained in the Jewish fold, although 
they still recognized his leadership. It would appear that all 
his followers in Bohemia and Moravia, and most of those in 
Hungary and Romania, remained Jews and continued to lead 
a double life, outwardly Jews and secretly “believers.” Even in 
Galicia there remained many cells of “believers” in an appre- 
ciable number of communities, from Podhajce (Podgaytsy) in 
the east to Cracow in the west. 


The Social Structure of the Sect 
Contradictory evidence exists concerning the social and spir- 
itual makeup of the sectarians, both of the apostates and 
of those who remained within the Jewish fold, but perhaps 
the two types of evidence are really complementary. Many 
sources, particularly from the Jewish side, show that a size- 
able proportion of them were knowledgeable and literate, and 
even rabbis of small communities. Frank’s closest associates 
among the apostates were doubtless in this category. As far 
as their social status was concerned, some were wealthy and 
owners of property, merchants and, craftsmen such as silver- 
and goldsmiths; some were the children of community lead- 
ers. On the other hand, a considerable number of them were 
distillers and innkeepers, simple people and members of the 
poorer classes. In Moravia and Bohemia they included a num- 
ber of wealthy and aristocratic families, important merchants 
and state monopoly leaseholders, while in the responsa of con- 
temporary rabbis (and also in the hasidic Shivhei ha-Besht) 
incidents are related concerning scribes and shohatim who 
were also members of the sect. In Sziget, Hungary, a “judge 
of the Jews” (Judenrichter) is numbered among them, as well 
as several important members of the community. 

The uncovering of the sect, which had hitherto practiced 
in secret, and the mass apostasy which had taken place in sev- 
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eral of the Polish communities, received wide publicity and 
had various repercussions. The attitude of the Jewish spiritual 
leaders was not uniform, many rabbis taking the view that 
their separation from the Jewish community and their defec- 
tion to Christianity were in fact desirable for the good of the 
Jewish people as a whole (A. Yaari in Sinai, 35 (1954), 170-82). 
They hoped that all the members of the sect would leave the 
Jewish fold, but their hopes were not realized. A different view 
was expressed by Israel Ba’al Shem Tov after the disputation at 
Lvov, namely, that “the Shekhinah bewails the sect of the apos- 
tates, for while the limb is joined to the body there is hope of a 
cure, but once the limb is amputated, there can be no possible 
remedy, for every Jew is a limb of the Shekhinah.” Nahman of 
Bratslav, a great-grandson of the Ba’al Shem Toy, said that his 
great-grandfather died of the grief inflicted by the sect and 
their apostasy. In many Polish communities traditions were 
preserved concerning Frankist families who had not aposta- 
sized, while those who were particular about family honor 
took care not to marry into these families because of the sus- 
picion of illegitimacy (see *mamzer) which attached to them 
through their transgression of the sexual prohibitions. 


Frank’s Arrest 

Frank’s journey to Warsaw in great pomp in October 1759 
provoked a number of scandalous incidents, particularly in 
Lublin. Even after their apostasy Frank's followers were con- 
tinually watched by the priests who had doubts about their 
reliability and the sincerity of their conversion. Records vary 
of the evidence given to the ecclesiastical authorities of their 
real faith, and it is possible that these did in fact emanate 
from different sources. It was G. Pikulski in particular who 
in December 1759 obtained separate confessions from six of 
the “brethren” who had remained in Lvov, and it became ap- 
parent from these that the real object of their devotion was 
Frank, as the living incarnation of God. When this informa- 
tion reached Warsaw, Frank was arrested, on Feb. 6, 1760, and 
for three weeks he was subjected to a detailed investigation by 
the ecclesiastical court, which also confronted with many of 
the “believers” who had accompanied him to Warsaw. Frank's 
testimony before the inquiry was a mixture of lies and half- 
truths. The court’s decision was to exile him for an unlimited 
period to the fortress of Czestochowa which was under the 
highest jurisdiction of the Church, “in order to prevent him 
having any possible influence on the views of his followers.” 
These latter were set free and ordered to adopt Christianity in 
true faith, and to forsake their leader - a result which was not 
achieved. Nevertheless, the “treachery” of his followers in re- 
vealing their true beliefs rankled bitterly with Frank until the 
end of his days. The court also issued a printed proclamation 
on the results of the inquiry. At the end of February Frank was 
exiled and remained in “honorable” captivity for 13 years. At 
first he was utterly deserted, but he quickly found ways of re- 
establishing contact between himself and his “camp.” At this 
time the apostates were scattered in several small towns and 
on estates owned by the nobility. They suffered a good deal 
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until they finally settled down, mainly in Warsaw, with the 
remainder in other Polish towns like Cracow and Krasnys- 
taw, and organized themselves into a secret sectarian society, 
whose members were careful to observe outwardly all the te- 
nets of the Catholic faith. They also took advantage of the un- 
stable political situation in Poland at the end of its indepen- 
dence, and several of the more important families demanded 
noble status for themselves, with some degree of success, on 
the basis of old statutes which accorded such privileges to 
Jewish converts. 


Frank in Czestochowa 

From the end of 1760 emissaries from the “believers” began 
to visit Frank and transmit his instructions. Following these, 
they became once more involved in a blood libel case in the 
town of Wojstwiec in 1761, as the result of which many Jews 
were slaughtered. Their reappearance as accusers of the Jew- 
ish people aroused great bitterness among the Jews of Poland, 
who saw in it a new act of vengeance. The conditions of Frank’s 
imprisonment were gradually relaxed and from 1762 his wife 
was allowed to join him, while a whole group of his chief fol- 
lowers, both men and women, were allowed to settle near the 
fortress, and even to practice secret religious rites of a typical 
sexual orgiastic nature inside the fortress. When talking to this 
circle Frank added a specifically Christian interpretation to 
his view of the virgin as the Shekhinah, under the influence of 
the worship of the virgin which, in Poland, was actually cen- 
tered on Czestochowa. 

In 1765, when it was apparent that the country was about 
to break up, Frank planned to forge links with the Russian Or- 
thodox Church and with the Russian government through a 
Russian ambassador in Poland, Prince Repnin. A Frankist del- 
egation went to Smolensk and Moscow at the end of the year 
and promised to instigate some pro-Russian activity among 
the Jews, but the details are not known. It is possible that 
clandestine links between the Frankist camp and the Russian 
authorities date from this time. These plans became known 
to the Jews of Warsaw, and in 1767 a counterdelegation was 
sent to St. Petersburg in order to inform the Russians of the 
Frankists’ true character. From then on, Frankist propaganda 
spread once more through the communities of Galicia, Hun- 
gary, Moravia, and Bohemia, by means of letters and emissar- 
ies from among the learned members of the sect. Links were 
also formed with secret Shabbateans in Germany. One of these 
emissaries, Aaron Isaac Teomim from Horodenka, appeared 
in Altona in 1764. In 1768-69 there were two Frankist agents 
in Prague and Possnitz, the Shabbatean center in Moravia, and 
there they were even allowed to preach in the synagogue. At 
the beginning of 1770 Frank’s wife died, and thenceforth the 
worship of “the lady” (gevirah), which was accorded her dur- 
ing her lifetime, was transferred to Frank’s daughter Eva (pre- 
viously Rachel), who stayed with him even when practically 
all of his “believers” had left the fortress and gone to Warsaw. 
When Czestochowa was captured by the Russians in August 
1772, after the first partition of Poland, Frank was freed by 
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the commander in chief and left the town early in 1773, going 
with his daughter to Warsaw. From there, in March 1773, he 
journeyed with 18 of his associates disguised as the servants 
of a wealthy merchant to Bruenn (Brno) in Moravia, to the 
home of his cousin Schoendel *Dobruschka, the wife of a rich 
and influential Jew. 


Frank in Bruenn and Offenbach 

Frank remained in Bruenn until 1786, obtaining the protec- 
tion of the authorities, both as a respected man of means with 
many connections and also as a man pledged to work for the 
propagation of Christianity among his numerous associates 
in the communities of Moravia. He established a semi-mili- 
tary regime in his retinue, where the men wore military uni- 
form and went through a set training. Frank’s court attracted 
many Shabbateans in Moravia, whose families preserved for 
generations the swords that they wore while serving at his 
court. Frank went with his daughter to Vienna in March 1775 
and was received in audience by the empress and her son, later 
Joseph 11. Some maintain that Frank promised the empress 
the assistance of his followers in a campaign to conquer parts 
of Turkey, and in fact over a period of time several Frankist 
emissaries were sent to Turkey, working hand in glove with 
the Doenmeh, and perhaps as political agents or spies in the 
service of the Austrian government. During this period Frank 
spoke a great deal about a general revolution which would 
overthrow kingdoms, and the Catholic Church in particular, 
and he also dreamed of the conquest of some territory in the 
wars at the end of time which would be the Frankist domin- 
ion. For this, military training would be a deliberate prepa- 
ration. Where Frank obtained the money for the upkeep of 
his court was a constant source of wonder and speculation 
and the matter was never resolved; doubtless some system of 
taxation was organized among the members of the sect. Sto- 
ries circulated about the arrival of barrels of gold sent, some 
say, by his followers, but according to others, by his foreign 
political “employers.” At one particular period there were in 
Bruenn several hundred sectarians who followed no profes- 
sion or trade, and whose sole and absolute master was Frank, 
who ruled with a rod of iron. In 1784 his financial resources 
failed temporarily and he found himself in great straits, but 
his situation subsequently improved. During his stay in Bru- 
enn the greater part of his teachings, his recollections, and his 
tales were taken down by his chief associates. In 1786 or 1787 
he left Bruenn, and, after bargaining with the prince of Ysen- 
burg, established himself in Offenbach, near Frankfurt. 

In Bruenn and Offenbach, Frank and his three children 
played a part, which was unusually successful for a long time, 
in order to throw dust in the eyes of both the inhabitants and 
the authorities. While pretending to follow the practices of 
the Catholic Church, at the same time they put on a show of 
strange practices, deliberately “Eastern” in nature, in order 
to emphasize their exotic character. In his last years Frank 
began to spread even among his close associates the notion 
that his daughter Eva was in reality the illegitimate daughter 
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of the empress Catherine of the house of Romanov, and that 
he was no more than her guardian. Outwardly, the Frankists 
shrank from social contact with Jews, so much so that many 
of those who had business or other dealings with the latter 
refused absolutely to believe Jewish charges concerning the 
true nature of the community as a secret Jewish sect. Even in 
the printed proclamations issued in Offenbach, Frank’s chil- 
dren based their authority on their strong ties with the Rus- 
sian royal house. There is some reliable evidence to show that 
even the prince of Ysenburg’s administration believed that Eva 
should be regarded as a Romanov princess. 

The last center of the sect was set up in Offenbach, where 
members sent their sons and daughters to serve at the court, 
following the pattern that had been established in Bruenn. 
Frank had several apoplectic fits, dying on Dec. 10, 1791. His 
funeral was organized as a glorious demonstration by hun- 
dreds of his “believers.” Frank had preserved to the end his 
double way of life and sustained the legendary Oriental at- 
mosphere with which his life was imbued in the sight of both 
Jews and Christians. 

In the period between Frank’s apostasy and his death the 
converts strengthened their economic position, particularly 
in Warsaw where many of them built factories and were also 
active in masonic organizations. A group of about 50 Frankist 
families, led by Anton Czerniewski, one of Frank's chief dis- 
ciples, settled in Bukovina after his death and were known 
there as the sect of Abrahamites; their descendants were still 
living a separate life there about 125 years later. Several fami- 
lies in Moravia and Bohemia, who had remained within the 
Jewish fold, also improved their social status, had close con- 
nections with the *Haskalah movement, and began to com- 
bine revolutionary mystical kabbalistic ideas with the ratio- 
nalistic view of the Enlightenment. Some of those who had 
converted in these countries under Frank’s influence were 
accepted in the higher administration and the Austrian aris- 
tocracy, but they preserved a few Frankist traditions and cus- 
toms, so that a stratum was created in which the boundaries 
between Judaism and Christianity became blurred, irrespec- 
tive of whether the members had converted or retained their 
links with Judaism. 

Only rarely did whole groups of Frankists convert to 
Christianity, as in Prossnitz in 1773, but a considerable pro- 
portion of the younger members who were sent to Offenbach 
were baptized there. Enlightening examples of family histories 
from the intermediate stratum mentioned above are those of 
the Hoenig (see *Hoenigsberg) and Dobruschka families in 
Austria. Some of the Hoenig family remained Frankist Jews 
even after their elevation to the nobility, and some of them 
were connected with the upper bourgeoisie and the higher 
Austrian administration (the families of Von Hoenigsberg, 
Von Hoenigstein, Von Bienefeld), while members of the Do- 
bruschka family converted practically en bloc and several of 
them served as officers in the army. Moses, the son of Schoen- 
del Dobruschka, Frank’s cousin, who was known in many cir- 
cles as his nephew, was the outstanding figure in the last gen- 
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eration of the Frankists, being known also as Franz Thomas 
von Schoenfeld (a German writer and organizer of a mystical 
order of a Jewish Christian kabbalistic character) and later as 
Junius Frey (a Jacobin revolutionary in France). 

Apparently he was offered the leadership of the sect after 
Frank’s death, and, when he refused, Eva, together with her 
two younger brothers, Josef and Rochus, assumed responsi- 
bility for the direction of the court. Many people continued to 
go up to Offenbach, to “Gottes Haus” as the “believers” called 
it. However, Frank’s daughter and her brothers had neither 
the stature nor the strength of personality required, and their 
fortunes quickly declined. The only independent activity that 
emerged from Offenbach was the dispatch of the “Red Letters” 
to hundreds of Jewish communities in Europe in 1799 relating 
to the beginning of the 19» century. In these letters the Jews 
were requested for the last time to enter “The holy religion of 
Edom.” By 1803 Offenbach was almost completely deserted by 
the camp of the “believers,” hundreds of whom had returned to 
Poland, while Frank’s children were reduced to poverty. Josef 
and Rochus died in 1807 and 1813 respectively, without heirs, 
and Eva Frank died in 1816, leaving enormous debts. In Eva’s 
last years a few members of the most respected families in the 
sect, who were supported from Warsaw, remained with her. 
In the last 15 years of her life she acted as if she were a royal 
princess of the house of Romanov, and several circles tended 
to believe the stories circulating in support of this. 

The sect’s exclusive organization continued to survive 
in this period through agents who went from place to place, 
through secret gatherings and separate religious rites, and 
through the dissemination of a specifically Frankist literature. 
The “believers” endeavored to marry only among themselves, 
and a wide network of inter-family relationships was created 
among the Frankists, even among those who had remained 
within the Jewish fold. Later Frankism was to a large extent 
the religion of families who had given their children the ap- 
propriate education. The Frankists of Germany, Bohemia, and 
Moravia usually held secret gatherings in Carlsbad in summer 
round about the Ninth of Av. 


Frankist Literature 

The literary activity of the sect began at the end of Frank's 
life, and was centered at first at Offenbach in the hands of 
three learned “elders,” who were among his chief disciples: 
the two brothers Franciszek and Michael Wotowski (from the 
well-known rabbinic family, Shor) and Andreas Dembowski 
(Yeruham Lippmann from Czernowitz). At the end of the 18” 
century they compiled a collection of Frank’s teachings and 
reminiscences, containing nearly 2,300 sayings and stories, 
gathered together in the book Slowa Parskie (“The words of 
the Master”; Heb. Divrei ha-Adon), which was sent to circles 
of believers. The book was apparently written originally in He- 
brew since it was quoted in this language by the Frankists of 
Prague. In order to meet the needs of the converts in Poland, 
whose children no longer learned Hebrew, it was translated, 
apparently in Offenbach, into very poor Polish which needed 
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later revisions to give it a more polished style. This compre- 
hensive book illuminates Frank’s true spiritual world, as well 
as his relationship with Judaism, Christianity, and the mem- 
bers of his sect. A few complete manuscripts were preserved 
in a number of families in Poland, and some were acquired 
by public libraries and consulted by the historians Kraushar 
and Balaban. These manuscripts were destroyed or lost dur- 
ing the Holocaust, and now only two imperfect manuscripts 
in Cracow University Library are known, comprising about 
two-thirds of the complete text. Also in Offenbach, a detailed 
chronicle was compiled of events in the life of Frank, which 
gave far more reliable information than all other documents, 
in which Frank did not refrain from telling lies. It also con- 
tained a detailed and undisguised description of the sexual 
rites practiced by Frank. This manuscript was lent to Kraushar 
by a Frankist family, but since then it has vanished without 
trace. The work of an anonymous Frankist, written in Polish 
about 1800 and called “The Prophecy of Isaiah.” which puts 
the metaphors of the biblical book to Frankist use, gives a re- 
liable record of the revolutionary and utopian expectations 
of the members of the sect. This manuscript, parts of which 
were published in Kraushar’s book, was in the library of the 
Warsaw Jewish community until the Holocaust. A book was 
recorded in Offenbach which listed the dreams and revela- 
tions of which Eva Frank and her brothers boasted, but when 
two younger members of the Porges family in Prague, who 
had been sent to the court and been disillusioned with what 
they saw, fled from Offenbach, they took the book with them 
and handed it over to the rabbinical court in Fuerth, who ap- 
parently destroyed it. 


The Frankists in Prague 

Another center of intensive literary activity emerged in 
Prague, where an important Frankist group had established 
itself. At its head were several members of the distinguished 
Wehle and *Bondi families, whose forebears had belonged to 
the secret Shabbatean movement for some generations. They 
had strong connections with “the believers” in other com- 
munities in Bohemia and Moravia. Their spiritual leader, Jo- 
nas Wehle (1752-1823), was aided by his brothers, who were 
fervent Frankists, and his son-in-law Loew von Hoenigsberg 
(d. 1811), who committed to writing many of the teachings of 
the circle. This group acted with great prudence for a long 
time, particularly during the lifetime of R. Ezekiel *Landau, 
and its members denied in his presence that they belonged 
to the sect. However, after his death they became more con- 
spicuous. In 1799 R. Eleazar *Fleckeles, Landau’s successor, 
preached some fiercely polemical sermons against them, caus- 
ing riotous disturbances in the Prague synagogue, and lead- 
ing to the publication of libelous attacks on the group, as well 
as to both denunciations and defense of its members before 
the civil authorities. A great deal of evidence, extracted from 
“penitent” members of the sect in Kolin and other places, re- 
mains from this period. The important file on the Frankists in 
the Prague community archives was removed by the president 
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of the community at the end of the 19 century, out of respect 
for the families implicated in it. The disturbances connected 
with the appearance of the “Red Letters” (written in red ink, as 
a symbol of the religion of Edom) helped to maintain a small, 
distinct Frankist group in Prague for years, and some of its 
members, or their children, were later among the founders of 
the first Reform temple in Prague (c. 1832). A similar distinct 
group existed for a long time in Prossnitz. Some of the litera- 
ture of the Prague circle survived, namely, a commentary on 
the aggadot of Ein Yaakov and a large collection of letters on 
details of the faith, as well as commentaries on various bibli- 
cal passages written in German mixed with Yiddish and He- 
brew by Loew Hoenigsberg in the early 19» century. Aaron 
Jellinek possessed various Frankist writings in German, but 
they disappeared after his death. 

On Eva Frank’s death the organization weakened, al- 
though in 1823 Elias Kaplinski, a member of Frank’s wife's 
family, still tried to summon a conference of the sectarians, 
which took place in Carlsbad. After this the sect broke up, 
and messengers were sent to collect together the various writ- 
ings from the scattered families. This deliberate concealment 
of Frankist literature is one of the main reasons for the igno- 
rance concerning its internal history, allied to the decided 
reluctance of most of the sectarians’ descendants to promote 
any investigation into their affairs. The only one of “the be- 
lievers” who left any memoirs of his early days was Moses 
Porges (later Von Portheim). These he had recorded in his 
old age. A whole group of Frankist families from Bohemia 
and Moravia migrated to the United States in 1848-49. In his 
last will and testament, Gottlieb Wehle of New York, 1867, a 
nephew of Jonas Wehle, expresses a deep feeling of identity 
with his Frankist forebears, who appeared to him to be the 
first fighters for progress in the ghetto, a view held by many 
of the descendants of “the believers.” The connection be- 
tween the Frankists’ heretical Kabbalah and the ideas of the 
new Enlightenment is evident both in surviving manuscripts 
from Prague, and in the traditions of some of these families 
in Bohemia and Moravia (where there were adherents of the 
sect, outside Prague, in Kolin, Horschitz (Horice), Holleschau 
(Holesov), and Kojetin). 

There continued to be strong ties between the neophyte 
families in Poland, who had risen considerably in the social 
scale in the 19 century, and there may have been some kind 
of organization among them. In the first three generations af- 
ter the apostasy of 1759-60 most of them married only among 
themselves, preserving their Jewish character in several ways, 
and only a very few intermarried with true Catholics. Cop- 
ies of “the Words of the Master” were still being produced 
in the 1820s, and apparently it had its readers. The Frankists 
were active as fervent Polish patriots and took part in the re- 
bellions of 1793, 1830, and 1863. Nevertheless the whole time 
they were under suspicion of Jewish sectarian separatism. In 
Warsaw in the 1830s most of the lawyers were descendants of 
the Frankists, many of whom were also businessmen, writers, 
and musicians. It was only in the middle of the 19» century 
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that mixed marriages increased between them and the Poles, 
and most of them moved from the liberal wing of Polish so- 
ciety to the nationalist conservative wing. However, there still 
remained a number of families who continued to marry only 
among themselves. For a long time this circle maintained se- 
cret contacts with the Doenmeh in Salonika. An unresolved 
controversy still exists concerning the Frankist affiliation of 
Adam *Mickiewicz, the greatest Polish poet. There is clear evi- 
dence of this from the poet himself (on his mother’s side), but 
in Poland this evidence is resolutely misinterpreted. Mickie- 
wicz’s Frankist origins were well-known to the Warsaw Jewish 
community as early as 1838 (according to evidence in the azdj 
of that year, p. 362). The parents of the poet’s wife also came 
from Frankist families. 

The crystallization of the Frankist sect is one of the most 
marked indications of the crisis which struck the Jewish soci- 
ety in the mid-18' century. Frank’s personality reveals clear 
signs of the adventurer, motivated by a blend of religious im- 
pulses and a lust for power. By contrast, his “believers” were on 
the whole men of deep faith and moral integrity as far as this 
did not conflict with the vicious demands made on them by 
Frank. In all that remains of their original literature whether 
in German, Polish or Hebrew, there is absolutely no reference 
to those matters, like the blood libel, which so aroused the 
Jewish community against them. They were fascinated by the 
words of their leader and his vision of a unique fusion between 
Judaism and Christianity, but they easily combined this with 
more modest hopes which led them to become protagonists of 
liberal-bourgeois ideals. Their nihilist Shabbatean faith served 
as a transition to a new world beyond the ghetto. They quickly 
forgot their licentious practices and acquired a reputation of 
being men of the highest moral conduct. Many Frankist fam- 
ilies kept a miniature of Eva Frank which used to be sent to 
the most prominent households, and to this day some families 
honor her as a saintly woman who was falsely reviled. 
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mischen Laendern, 1 (1969), 123-91; A.G. Duker, in: Jsos, 25 (1963), 
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[Gershom Scholem] 


FRANK, JEROME NEW (1889-1957), U.S. jurist and legal 
philosopher. Frank, who was born in New York City, practiced 
law in Chicago and New York City before being appointed 
general counsel to the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion by President Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1933. Subsequently, 
he was appointed to important executive positions with the 
Federal Surplus Relief Corporation, the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Commission, and the Public Works Administration. 
As one of the more imaginative and articulate administrators 
of the New Deal program of President Roosevelt, he was of- 
ten embroiled in argument and litigation in its defense, es- 
pecially in the use of public power. Retiring to private prac- 
tice in 1937, he was recalled by President Roosevelt in 1939 as 
commissioner and then chairman of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. There, he played an important role in 
reorganizing the New York Stock Exchange. He also instituted 
new programs for public-utility holding companies under 
the 1935 Act. President Roosevelt named him to the U.S. 
Court of Appeals for the 2"4 Circuit in 1941. He remained 
on the bench, and lectured at Yale Law School as well, un- 
til his death. 

Basically a “legal realist;’ Frank developed the juristic 
concept of fact-skepticism, or the continuous questioning of 
factual assumptions to expose the realities of the judicial pro- 
cess. Legal philosophers, he insisted, should not think only 
in terms of law to determine whether justice prevails in any 
given case, but rather to concentrate on the processes by which 
facts are found and judged. Fact-skepticism led him to infer 
that the jury was an inept institution and that it ought to be 
abolished. He also warned against relying on jury verdicts to 
inflict capital punishment. Frank sought through fact-skepti- 
cism to liberalize and reform the trial process. He developed 
his thoughts in challenging and provocative books entitled 
Law and the Modern Mind (1930) and Courts on Trial (1949), 
as well as in many law review articles. In 1945 he wrote Fate 
and Freedom, in which he attacked Freud’s deterministic psy- 
chology, Marxism, and natural-law doctrines as endangering 
individual freedom and moral responsibility. In If Men Were 
Angels (1942), Frank replied to critics of the new administra- 
tive agencies of the New Deal. In Not Guilty (1957), written 
with his daughter, he commented on a number of cases in 
which innocent people were convicted of crimes. 


[Julius J. Marcke] 


FRANK, JOSEF (1885-2), Austrian architect. Born in 
Baden, Frank was a progressive architect working in Aus- 
tria after World War 1 and was best known for the Karl Marx 
Hof (Vienna, 1930), an ambitious workers’ housing scheme 
which he designed with Oskar Wlach. In 1932 be emigrated 
to Sweden. Frank also taught at the New School of Social Re- 
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search, New York (1941-44). He wrote Architektur als Sym- 
bol (1930). 


°FRANK, KARL HERMANN (1898-1946), Sudeten Ger- 
man Nazi politician, leader of the radical wing of the Sudeten 
German Party and close associate of *Himmler. An Austrian 
army veteran of World War 1, he became a bookseller in his 
native Karlsbad. In 1933 he entered local politics as propa- 
ganda chief to Konrad Henelein and later a Sudenten German 
Parliamentary delegate. In March 1939 he was appointed sec- 
retary of state to Reichsprotektor Constantin von Neurath in 
the Protectorate of Bohemia-Moravia. After the assassination 
of *Heydrich in 1942, Frank unleashed a wave of repression 
against the population of the Protectorate of Bohemia-Mora- 
via that culminated in the destruction of the town of Lidice. 
One hundred ninety-two men and boys and 71 women had 
been murdered. The surviving women were sent to concen- 
tration camps. The children were dispersed, some to con- 
centration camps, although a few who were considered suf- 
ficiently Aryan were sent to Germany. The ss then razed the 
town and tried to eradicate its memory. The name of Lidice 
was expunged from all official records. With the appointment 
of Wilhelm Frick as Reichsprotektor, Frank was nominated 
minister of state (1943) and became the virtual dictator of the 
Protectorate (see *Czechoslovakia). As ss and police officer 
with the rank of lieutenant-general, he was one of the persons 
mainly responsible for the annihilation of the Protectorate’s 
Jewish population. Frank was hanged after the war (1946) by 
the verdict of a Czechoslovak court. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Wrighton, Heydrich... (1962), index; IMT, 


Trial of the Major War Criminals, 24 (1949), index; E. Davidson, Trial 
of the Germans (1967), index. 


[Yehuda Reshef / Michael Berenbaum (2! ed.)] 


FRANK, LEO MAX (1884-1915), engineer and the only Jew 
ever to have been murdered by a lynch mob in the United 
States. Frank, who was born in Cuero, Texas, of an immigrant 
German family, was raised in Brooklyn, and studied mechani- 
cal engineering. In 1907 he moved to Atlanta, Georgia, where 
his uncle, Moses Frank, owner of the National Pencil Com- 
pany, offered him a job as plant superintendent. Here he be- 
came president of the local chapter of Bnai Brith. On April 
27, 1913, a 14-year-old employee of Frank’s, Mary Phagan, was 
found murdered in the factory basement. Frank was arrested 
the next day and charged with the crime. The chief witness 
for the prosecution at his trial, which lasted for nearly two 
months, was a black employee of the factory, James Con- 
ley, who was suspected by many observers both at the time 
and subsequently of having been the true culprit. Despite 
the flimsy nature of the evidence, the dubious character of 
many of the prosecution’s witnesses and Frank’s own elo- 
quent testimony on Aug. 23, 1913, the jury returned a verdict 
of guilty. 

The issue of Frank’s Jewishness was first raised at his trial 
by his own lawyers, who claimed that he was a victim of preju- 
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dice, a charge that the prosecution vigorously denied. Whether 
or not this denial was sincere, it became clear as the trial pro- 
gressed that the mobs in and out of the courtroom that con- 
tinually called for Frank’s blood were inspired by antisemitic 
passions, which undoubtedly influenced the decision of the 
jury. It was only when the case was already being appealed, 
however, that a vicious antisemitic campaign was launched 
around it by the ex-populist and racist politician Tom Wat- 
son, who in his weekly Jeffersonian Magazine repeatedly de- 
manded the execution of “the filthy, perverted Jew of New 
York” Watson helped found the “Knights of Mary Phagan,” 
an antisemitic society which sought to organize a boycott of 
Jewish stores and businesses throughout Georgia. 

Frank’s lawyers fought his case all the way to the United 
States Supreme Court on the grounds that he had not been 
given a fair trial, and it became a cause célébre which en- 
listed the support of prominent Jews and gentiles. On May 
18, 1915, however, the Court turned down Frank’s final ap- 
peal. On June 21, shortly before his scheduled execution, his 
sentence was commuted to a life term by Governor John Sla- 
ton, who was personally convinced of his innocence. Slaton’s 
decision, which was to cost him his political career, inflamed 
emotions in Georgia and did not save Frank’s life for long: he 
was dragged from jail by a mob on Aug. 16, 1915, and lynched. 
There can be little doubt that Frank was innocent or that he 
would never have been brought to trial in the first place, much 
less convicted, had he not been a Jew. 

In March 1986 Leo Frank was pardoned by the gover- 
nor of Georgia. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Golden, A Little Girl Is Dead (1965, re- 
published in England as Lynching of Leo Frank (1966)); L. Dinner- 
stein, Leo Frank Case (1968); idem, in: AJA, 20 (1968), 107-26. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Oney, And the Dead Shall Rise: The Murder of 
Mary Phagan and the Lynching of Leo Frank (2003) 


[Harry Golden] 


FRANK, MENAHEM MENDEL (late 15'—first half of 16* 
century), rabbi. He at first served as av bet din in Poznan, Po- 
land, and from 1529 was rabbi of Brest-Litovsk, Lithuania. 
Frank was granted judicial authority by the king to assist Mi- 
chael Ezofovich in tax collection but met with opposition in 
Brest-Litovsk. In 1531, when Frank complained of the matter, 
the Jews under his jurisdiction were ordered by King Sigis- 
mund 1 to obey him and submit to any herem he imposed, 
being forbidden to appeal against his decisions to a non-Jewish 
tribunal. Encountering opposition by members of the nobility 
and state courts, possibly incited by Frank’s Jewish opponents, 
in 1532 he sought the protection of Queen Bona. Upon her 
recommendation, the king prohibited royal officials and 
judges from intervening in the rabbi’s affairs and declared that 
Frank could not be summoned to account before the throne. 
Decisions by Frank appertaining to divorce bills and con- 
tracts are mentioned by *Shalom Shakhna b. Joseph of Lublin. 
According to some records Frank ended his days in Jeru- 
salem. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.A. Bershadski (ed.), Russko-yevreyskiy 
arkhiv, 1 (1882), nos. 139, 147; A.L. Feinstein, Ir Tehillah (1886), 21-22, 
64-65, 164-5. 

[Arthur Cygielman] 


FRANK, PHILIPP (1884-1966), philosopher and physicist. 
Born in Vienna, he was appointed professor of theoretical 
physics at the German University of Prague at 28, replacing 
Einstein. In 1938, he moved to the United States and taught 
mathematics and physics at Harvard. He established his rep- 
utation in physics by publishing with Richard von Mises, Die 
Differential-und Integralgleichungen der Mechanik und Physik 
(1925). Frank’s most famous work was on philosophy of sci- 
ence. Following Duhem, Poincaré, Mach, and Einstein, Frank 
tried to clarify the philosophical foundations of the natural 
sciences. Frank’s view is close to the positivism of the “Vienna 
Circle” He opposed the compartmentalization of individual 
sciences, stressing the unity of science. He also pointed out 
the neglected spheres between the individual sciences. Frank 
was a personal friend of Einstein and in 1947 wrote Einstein: 
His Life and Times. Frank opposed Mach’s limited form of log- 
ical positivism and emphasized instead, relying on Einstein, 
that the principles of physics are the product of free human 
imagination and that they are symbols. These symbols are not 
arbitrary, but “true” ones, i.e., one should derive from them, 
by logical consequences, conclusions which are confirmed 
by experiment. This means that despite the emphasis on the 
empirical factor there still remains room for the research- 
er’s productive activity. In his later years, he was especially 
interested in the sociological, historical, cultural, and psy- 
chological aspects of the natural sciences. Frank was a bril- 
liant teacher and a lucid writer. A volume of Boston Studies 
in the Philosophy of Science (1965) was dedicated to him on 
his 80' birthday. 

Frank’s writings are an important source for the history 
of logical positivism and empiricism in the 20' century. They 
include Das Kausalgesetz und seine Grenzen (1932), Théorie 
de la connaissance et physique moderne (1934), Das Ende der 
mechanistischen Physik (1935), Interpretations and Misinterpre- 
tations of Modern Physics (1938), Between Physics and Philoso- 
phy (1941), Modern Science and Its Philosophy (1949), Relativ- 
ity: A Richer Truth (1950), and Philosophy of Science: The Link 
Between Science and Philosophy (1957). 


[Samuel Hugo Bergman] 


FRANK, RAY (1861-1948), U.S. journalist and religious 
leader, the first Jewish woman to preach from a North Amer- 
ican pulpit. Born in San Francisco (according to some sources 
in 1864 or 1865) to Leah and Bernard Frank, and raised in 
a “deeply religious home,” she graduated from Sacramento 
High School in 1879, taught in Nevada for six years, and sub- 
sequently rejoined her family in Oakland, California. To sup- 
port herself, Frank gave private lessons, wrote for several peri- 
odicals, and taught at First Hebrew Congregation, becoming 
superintendent of its religious school. 
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During the 1890s, Frank traveled throughout the Pa- 
cific Northwest as a correspondent for several Oakland and 
San Francisco newspapers. Arriving in Spokane, Washing- 
ton (then Spokane Falls), in September 1890, just before the 
Jewish New Year, she found a small Jewish community torn 
apart by religious dissension. When she discovered that there 
was neither a synagogue nor planned religious services, she 
offered to deliver the sermon if a minyan could be assembled. 
As reported in a special edition of the Spokane Falls Gazette, 
Frank preached at the Opera House that evening, with one 
thousand Jews and Christians in attendance. She also spoke 
the next morning and on Yom Kippur. Moved by her plea that 
her coreligionists unite to form a congregation, a “Christian 
gentleman” offered to donate land on which to build a syna- 
gogue. Frank’s call for communal cooperation was so success- 
ful that she healed congregational squabbles and helped create 
Orthodox and Reform congregations throughout the western 
and northwestern United States. 

Hailed as a “latter-day Deborah” and erroneously la- 
beled a “Lady Rabbi,” she came to the attention of Isaac Mayer 
*Wise, who encouraged her to study at *Hebrew Union Col- 
lege. Enrolling in January 1893, she left after one semester, 
later maintaining that her intention was to study philosophy, 
not to become a rabbi. Wise, however, had earlier written 
that Frank’s avowed purpose was to enter the “Jewish minis- 
try, and he applauded her zeal and moral courage in break- 
ing down “the last remains of the barriers erected in the syn- 
agogue against women.” In September 1893 Frank delivered 
the opening prayer and a formal address on “Woman in the 
Synagogue’ at the first Jewish Women’s Congress, held in con- 
junction with the Parliament of World Religions at the Chi- 
cago World’s Fair. She later spoke at synagogues and churches 
throughout North America and officiated in 1895 at High Holy 
Day services in an Orthodox synagogue in Victoria, British 
Columbia. She declined a Chicago Reform congregation’s of- 
fer to become its full-time spiritual leader. 

Frank’s public career ended after her 1901 marriage to 
economics professor, Simon Litman. She remained active in 
local Jewish organizations and institutions in Urbana, Illinois, 
led a study group, and occasionally lectured in the commu- 
nity and throughout the Midwest. Her papers are housed at 
the American Jewish Historical Society. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Clar and W.M. Kramer, “The Girl Rabbi of 
the Golden West,” in: Western States Jewish History, 18 (1986), 91-111, 
223-36, 336-51; P. Nadell, Women Who Would Be Rabbis (1998); S. 
Litman, Ray Frank Litman: A Memoir (1957). 


[Ellen M. Umansky (24 ed.)] 


FRANK, ROBERT (1924- ), photographer. Born into a 
wealthy family in Zurich, Switzerland, Frank was 15 when war 
broke out across Europe. While his family was unharmed and 
sat out the war in neutral Switzerland, Frank later said that 
“being Jewish and living with the threat of Hitler must have 
been a very big part of my understanding of people that were 
put down or who were held back.” Frank took up photography 
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as a way of breaking away from his family and Switzerland. 
At 16 he apprenticed himself to the photographer Hermann 
Segesser, who lived in the same apartment building as the 
Franks. He moved to New York in 1947 and soon began trav- 
eling the world, taking pictures for publications like Harper's 
Bazaar and the New York Times. After several years, Frank 
felt constrained. Encouraged by Walker Evans, he won Gug- 
genheim Fellowships in 1955 and 1956, which allowed him the 
freedom to travel throughout the United States. He set off in a 
car loaned to him by Peggy *Guggenheim with his wife, Mary, 
and their two sons to document a culture that was uniquely 
American. He returned a year later with 28,000 black-and- 
white images, 83 of which became the photographs in his 
monumental and now-famous book called The Americans, 
first published in 1958. His style was as uninhibited and in- 
novative as Jack Kerouac’s and Allen *Ginsberg’s, and his im- 
ages, to many, came to epitomize the Beat Generation. In the 
book, which had an introduction by Kerouac, Frank’s pictures 
dwelt on the disenfranchised, the lonely, the disconnected, and 
the insecure. The images that propelled him to prominence 
were his signature achievement, and the photographs, taken 
with a small Leica, retained their impact many years later. 
The images rejected the assumptions of the Eisenhower era, 
and one critic (Michael Kimmelman in the New York Times) 
wrote, “Frank discovered for himself a vast nation of empty 
highways and empty symbols, a country whose most notable 
rift was not the picturesque Grand Canyon but the one that 
divided the races.” The photographs are considered classics 
of iconoclasm. They have an irreverence and a dark humor, 
Kimmelman wrote, whether it was the mysterious gleaming 
mass of a shrouded car in California or the glow of a jukebox 
in New York City. At the time, critics condemned his work as 
dark and depressing, made worse by their grainy, out-of-fo- 
cus effects. In reality, they redefined street photography for a 
generation of American photographers. 

Frank switched from photography to films in the late 
1950S. His first film, the 1959 Beat classic, Pull My Daisy, was 
made to look improvised, but it was carefully plotted and 
scripted by Kerouac. His 1985 autobiographical video, Home 
Improvements, was a melancholy work. He returned to pho- 
tography in the 1970s, but in a different style, somewhat like 
sculpture. He made collages combining photographs and 
words scratched roughly into them. To some, this work shows 
his grappling with tragedies in his life: the death of his daugh- 
ter ina plane crash and the mental illness of his son, who even- 
tually committed suicide. In later years, he divided his time 
between Nova Scotia and New York, where he lived from 1971 
with the artist June Leaf after parting from his wife two years 
earlier. In 1990, Frank donated his vast archive to the National 
Gallery in Washington; it was the first time the museum ever 
collected the work of a living photographer. 

[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


FRANK, SEMYON LYUDVIGOVICH (1877-1950), Russian 
philosopher. Frank was born in Moscow. He became an enthu- 
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siastic Marxist in P.B. Struve'’s group, but later rejected Marx 
and in 1912 joined the Orthodox Church. He lectured at St. Pe- 
tersburg from 1912 to 1917, was professor at Saratov (1917-21), 
and was then appointed to Moscow University working with 
Berdyaev. The Soviets banished him in 1922 and he went 
to Germany. In 1937 he had to flee, spending eight years in 
France, before moving to England. A leading philosophical 
theologian, he contended that the world must be conceived 
as a “total-unity.’ He tried to give Christianity cosmic signifi- 
cance and to develop a religious humanism, seeing the glory 
of God in human creativity. His chief work, Predmet Znaniya 
(“The Object of Knowledge,” 1915), appeared in French in 1937 
as La connaissance et létre. Two later works, Nepostizhimoye 
(1939; God With Us, 1946) and Realnost i chelovek (1956; Real- 
ity and Man, 1965), have appeared in English. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Edwards (ed.), Encyclopedia of Philos- 
ophy, 3 (1967), 219f.; N.O. Lossky, History of Russian Philosophy 
(1952), 266-92; V.V. Zenkousky, History of Russian Philosophy (1953), 
852-72. 
[Richard H. Popkin] 


FRANK, WALDO DAVID (1889-1967), U.S. novelist, critic, 
and philosopher. Born in Long Branch, New Jersey, Frank was 
educated in Europe and at Yale. His early travels also took 
him to Latin America (where his books later enjoyed par- 
ticular success). His father, an American-born son of Ger- 
man immigrants, was a wealthy and assimilated lawyer but 
Waldo Frank underwent a mystical reconversion to Judaism 
in 1920. His first published book was a novel, The Unwelcome 
Man (1917). He later made several outstanding experiments 
in poetic prose, such as Rahab (1922), City Block (1922), and 
Holiday (1923), the last a study of race relations in the South. 
A man of intellectual energy and literary skill, Frank wrote 
many books and essays evaluating American culture, notably 
Our America (1919), The Re-Discovery of America (1929), and 
In the American Jungle (1937). His books on other cultures 
include Virgin Spain (1926), America Hispana (1931), Dawn 
in Russia (1932), and Cuba, Prophetic Island (1961). As editor 
of the important, although short-lived, magazine Seven Arts 
(1916-17), which he founded with James Oppenheim, and of 
The New Republic (1925-40), Frank profoundly influenced 
American liberalism. His later writings were imbued with a 
prophetic and mystical philosophy that demanded the rejec- 
tion of materialism and atheistic rationalism and the recog- 
nition of an immanent God. Frank also urged that private life 
should be guided by the ethical tenets of the Judeo-Christian 
tradition, enriched by the concepts of Marx and Freud. The 
Bridegroom Cometh (1938), a Marxist novel paradoxically in- 
spired by Franks religious beliefs, illustrates the author's con- 
viction that the fundamental problem of the time was “how to 
transform the great traditional religious energies of Western 
civilization into modern social action?” Two works by Frank on 
Jewish subjects are The Jew in Our Day (1944) and Bridgehead: 
The Drama of Israel (1957). The latter insisted on Messianism 
as the purpose of Jewish survival and on Jewry’s mission of 
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world redemption through the prophet Micah’s principles of 
justice, mercy, and humility before God. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Munson, Waldo Frank (1923); WR. Bittner, 
Novels of Waldo Frank (1958); S. Liptzin, Jew in American Literature 
(1966), 223; R.L. Perry, Shared Vision of Waldo Frank and Hart Crane 
(1966); PJ. Carter, Waldo Frank (Eng., 1967). 


[Brom Weber] 


FRANK, ZEVI PESAH (1873-1960), chief rabbi of Jerusalem 
and halakhic authority. Frank was born in Kovno, Lithuania. 
His father, Judah Leib, was one of the leaders of the “Haderah” 
society in Kovno which founded the village of *Haderah in 
Erez Israel. Frank studied under Eliezer *Gordon at Telz and 
under Isaac Rabinowitz at Slobodka. He attended the *musar 
discourses of Israel *Lipkin of Salant. In 1893 he proceeded to 
Jerusalem where he continued his studies at the yeshivot of 
Ez Hayyim and Torat Hayyim. He acquired an outstanding 
reputation, combining a profound knowledge of the Talmud 
with sound common sense. Despite his youth, he was encour- 
aged by Samuel *Salant, the rabbi of Jerusalem, who consulted 
with him in his halakhic decisions. In 1895 he married Gitah- 
Malkah, granddaughter of Hayyim Jacob Spira, head of the 
Jerusalem bet din. Subsequently he taught at a number of Jeru- 
salem yeshivot. In 1902 he moved to Jaffa in order to be able to 
devote himself entirely to study. Rabbi A.I. *Kook had already 
taken up his appointment there, and later he and Frank asso- 
ciated in the efforts to establish the rabbinate of Israel. 

In 1907 Frank was appointed by Salant and the scholars 
of Jerusalem as a member of the Bet Din Gadol in the Hurvah 
synagogue. Although he was its youngest member, the burden 
of the bet din, and the religious affairs of the city fell mainly 
upon his shoulders. He conducted single-handedly the spiri- 
tual administration of the city in the difficult days of World 
War 1. The Turks tried to send him into exile in Egypt, but he 
hid in an attic from where he directed the rabbinical affairs 
of the city until the entry of the British (December 1917). The 
rabbinate was in a perilous state and Frank made strenuous 
efforts to raise its status, both materially and spiritually. He 
understood the importance of founding a central rabbinical 
organization, and immediately after the British occupation, 
took steps to found “The Council of Rabbis of Jerusalem” 
This organization, however, was short lived. Later, however, 
he established the “Rabbinate Office,’ which became the nu- 
cleus of the chief rabbinate of Israel, and on his suggestion 
A.I. Kook was invited to become chief rabbi of Palestine in 
1921. In the violent controversy which resulted, fomented by 
the extreme religious section which saw no halakhic prece- 
dent for such an appointment, Frank brought proof to bear. In 
1936 he was elected chief rabbi of Jerusalem. In consequence 
of his preeminence as a halakhist, the appointment was ac- 
cepted by all parties, including those who opposed him on 
political grounds. 

Frank was a rare Torah personality. He was approached 
on all difficult halakhic problems in Israel or in the Jewish 
world, and unhesitatingly gave his ruling. He was especially 
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concerned about agunot (see *Agunah) and the laws pertain- 
ing to the Land of Israel. Immediately after the *Balfour Dec- 
laration (1917) he expressed the opinion: “we have been wor- 
thy to see approaching signs of the redemption”; he began to 
clarify the laws of the Temple and sacrifices, and also headed 
the Midrash Benei Zion, an institute established for the clari- 
fication of the laws of the Land of Israel. He devised no novel 
procedure in halakhic ruling, but followed in the tradition of 
the renowned *posekim Isaac Elhanan *Spektor and Samuel 
Salant. He fought against the military conscription of women 
and yeshivah students, exclusively secular education, and the 
desecration of the Sabbath. His statements sometimes raised 
a storm, but they were always received with respect. Together 
with Rabbi Isaac *Herzog he entered into an agreement with 
Hadassah Hospital on the circumstances under which au- 
topsies could be performed according to the halakhah. He 
left many manuscripts, in particular responsa, constituting 
some 20 large volumes from which Har Zevi (1964), on Yoreh 
Deah; Mikdash Melekh (1968); and Har Zevi (1969) on Orah 
Hayyim were published. eke 

The second part of Rabbi Frank’s responsa on Orah 
Hayyim, Har Zevi, has now been published, edited by R. 
Shabbetai Zevi Rosenthal under the auspices of the Makhon 
ha-Rav Frank. The volume consists of 132 responsa. Some of 
the responsa reflect the author's attitude toward the State of 
Israel. For instance, he regards those areas acquired in the 
War of Liberation as Israeli territory in every respect, legally 
acquired by Israel, with the result that the laws of terumah 
and maaser apply to it and vessels captured from the enemy 
are liable to tevilah, since they are to be regarded as legally 
belonging to Jews. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Keter Torah ve-Seder Hakhtarat ha-Rabba- 
nut... Zevi Pesah Frank (1936); Ha-Zofeh (Dec. 11, 1960). 


FRANKAU, English literary family. JULIA FRANKAU (1859- 
1916), novelist and critic, was a sister of the playwright James 
Davis (Owen Hall). Born in Dublin, she used the pseudonym 
“Frank Danby” for her fiction, and her first novel, Dr Phillips, a 
Maida Vale Idyl (1887), was a story of London Jewish life. Julia 
Frankau was an uneven craftsman, with an exuberant style. 
This is best shown in Pigs in Clover (1903), which deals with 
South Africans, Uitlanders, and Jews, all portrayed in lurid 
detail. In later life she held afternoon literary salons attended 
by many luminaries, including Max Beerbohm and Somer- 
set Maugham. Her son GILBERT (1884-1952) maintained no 
connection with Judaism. He introduced Jews into his nov- 
els, treating them mostly in theatrical style. The Love Story of 
Aliette Brunton (1922) is a plea for the liberalization of English 
divorce law. Gilbert Frankau wrote two topical novelettes in 
verse, One of Them (1918) and One of Us (1919). He believed 
that the best antidote to the common antisemitic depiction of 
the Jews was Jewish patriotism, and was himself a strong right- 
winger. Frankau was one of the most popular British novelists 
of the interwar period. He wrote an autobiographical novel, 
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Self-Portrait (1940). His daughter PAMELA (1908-1967), who 
became a Catholic in 1942, was also a well-known novelist 
and magazine writer. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.P. Modder, The Jew in the Literature of 
England (1939), 325-6. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online for all 
three; J. Sutherland, The Longman Companion to Victorian Fiction 
(1998); T. Endelman, “The Frankaus of London,” in: Jewish History 
(US.), Vol. 8, 1-2 (1994), 117-50. 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 


FRANKEL, BENJAMIN (1906-1973), British composer. 
Born in London, the son of a synagogue beadle too poor to 
give him a musical education, Frankel left school to work as 
a watchmaker’s apprentice. Although largely self-educated, he 
managed to gain six months of piano study with Victor Ben- 
ham in Berlin and Cologne as part of the exchange program 
after World War 1. At the age of 17, he returned to London to 
earn his living as a piano teacher, café pianist, and jazz vio- 
linist, studying during the day at the Guildhall School of Mu- 
sic and eventually winning a composition scholarship there; 
in 1946 he returned to the Guildhall School as a composition 
teacher. He was a theater conductor (in, for example, Noel 
Coward revues) and orchestrator until 1931, when he com- 
pleted his first film score; thereafter he was to write more than 
100 scores for documentaries and stories such as The Man in 
the White Suit, The Importance of Being Earnest, and The Battle 
of the Bulge. As if in reaction, his “serious” works were writ- 
ten in a very different style from his commercial music, often 
being uncompromising in idiom. He wrote a violin concerto 
(1951) for Max Rostal in memory of “the Six Million,’ eight 
symphonies (all in the last 14 years of his life), and four string 
quartets. In the String Trio No. 2 (1958) he seemed to have 
found a convincing solution to the problems of serialism that 
had interested him; thereafter most of his works showed the 
use of the 12-note technique. Frankel’s other works include 
sonatas for unaccompanied violin and cello; Sonata ebraica, 
for cello and harp; Elégie juive, for cello and piano; The Af- 
termath, for tenor, trumpet, and strings; Passacaglia, for two 
pianos; and many other piano pieces. He was at work on the 
opera Marching Song (commissioned by the Stuyvesant Foun- 
dation) at the time of his death. 

[Max Loppert (274 ed.)] 


FRANKEL, HEINRICH WALTER (1879-1945), German 
metallurgist. Frankel worked at universities of Heidelberg, 
Goettingen, and Zurich before joining the Frankfurt Institute 
of Physical Chemistry (1913). In 1919 he became professor of 
metallurgy at University of Frankfurt. Nazi accession to power 
forced him to migrate in the early 1930s to the U.S, where he 
became a researcher for American Smelting and Refining 
Company, Barber, New Jersey. He was the author of Metal- 
lurgie: physikalisch-chemische Grundlagen (1922). 


FRANKEL, HIRAM D. (1882-1931), U.S. lawyer and commu- 
nity leader. Frankel, who was born in Mayfield, Ohio, served in 
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appointive local and state government posts and was a mem- 
ber of the Minnesota Board of Regents. Frankel was also in- 
volved in journalistic and theatrical enterprises. He served as 
president of Mount Zion Hebrew Congregation in St. Paul, 
Minnesota, and of the Jewish Home for the Aged of the North- 
west. He was a district president of B’nai Brith, later director 
of the Canadian district, distinguishing himself in helping to 
break down barriers within the organization with Jews of East 
European origin. Frankel’s large and meticulously preserved 
personal correspondence covering Jewish life in Minnesota 
and throughout the U.S. in the World War 1 period is housed 
in the Minnesota Historical Society, St. Paul. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Gunther Plaut, Mount Zion, 1856-1956 
(1956), 65, 89; idem, The Jews in Minnesota (1959), passim. 


[W. Gunther Plaut] 


FRANKEL, LEE KAUFER (1867-1931), social worker and 
insurance executive. Kaufer was born in Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, and during the 1890s taught chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and also worked as a consulting chem- 
ist. Frankel’s friendship with Rabbi Henry *Berkowitz helped 
arouse his interest in Jewish community affairs and social 
work. Frankel went to New York City in 1899 as manager 
of the United Hebrew Charities. A brilliant administrator, 
he helped introduce professional social work standards into 
Jewish philanthropy. He stressed the importance of adequate 
relief geared to rehabilitation, the development of a pension 
program for such dependents as widowed mothers, and a 
program of assisted migration to reduce the concentration 
of the Jewish population in New York City. He became in- 
terested in the potential contribution of social insurance to 
the prevention and relief of poverty. The Russell Sage Foun- 
dation appointed him a special investigator in 1908; this led 
in 1910 to the publication of Workmen's Insurance in Europe 
which he wrote in cooperation with Miles M. Dawson and 
Louis I. Dublin. In 1909 Frankel became manager of the in- 
dustrial department of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany; he eventually advanced to the position of second vice 
president. At Metropolitan, Frankel pioneered the develop- 
ment of social and health programs under private insurance 
auspices. These included the distribution of many pamphlets 
on communicable diseases and personal hygiene, the orga- 
nization of public health nursing services, and community 
health demonstrations. Throughout his career Frankel re- 
tained an interest in Jewish affairs. He served on the board 
of the American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, and 
in 1927 was chairman of the commission that surveyed Pales- 
tine for the Jewish Agency. Frankel published many articles 
on health and welfare issues and was the coauthor of several 
books, including The Human Factor in Industry (1920), A Pop- 
ular Encyclopedia of Health (1926), and Health of the Worker, 
How to Safeguard It (1924). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lowenstein, in: AJYB, 34 (1933), 121-40. 


[Roy Lubove] 
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FRANKEL, MARVIN EARL 


FRANKEL, LEO (1844-1896), Hungarian socialist. Born in 
O-Buda (now part of Budapest), Frankel was a goldsmith by 
trade. After living for a short time in Austria and Germany, 
he settled in Paris in 1867, where he became an active social- 
ist. He was imprisoned by the French Imperial government 
for his political activities but was released on the outbreak 
of revolution in 1870 and helped to organize the uprising in 
the Paris Commune. In March 1871 Frankel was made min- 
ister of labor of the Commune, and on its overthrow two 
months later fled to London, where he became a member of 
the council of the Socialist International. In 1875 Frankel left 
for Austria, where he participated in the workers’ conference 
at Wiener-Neustadt. He was arrested by the Austrian authori- 
ties and extradited to Hungary. He was imprisoned from 1876 
to 1878, when he went back to Paris as Engels’ assistant in the 
Socialist International. In 1889 he represented the Hungarian 
Social Democrats at the inaugural conference of the Second 
Socialist International. 

Frankel was in constant correspondence with Karl 
Marx, whom he much admired, but also became interested 
in Zionism as a result of meeting Theodor Herzl. After his 
death in Paris, French workers organized a campaign to 
raise funds for a memorial in his name. In 1951 his portrait 
was used on a Hungarian stamp and in 1968 his remains 
were transferred to Budapest for reburial in the Workers 
Pantheon. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Aranyossi, Leo Frankel (Ger., 1957); T. 
Herzl, Complete Diaries, ed. by R. Patai, 1 (1960), 191-2. 

[Yehouda Marton] 


FRANKEL, MARVIN EARL (1920-2002), U.S. jurist. Fran- 
kel was born in New York City. After service in World War 11, 
he studied law at Columbia, graduating in 1949. He served 
as an assistant to the solicitor general of the United States 
(1949-56) and then joined the New York firm of Proskauer, 
Rose, Goetz, & Mendelsohn, remaining until 1962 when he 
joined the faculty of the Columbia Law School. 

In 1965 President Lyndon B. Johnson nominated Fran- 
kel to serve on the US. District Court for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York. Frankel quickly developed a reputation for 
great skill in handling complex federal civil litigation. He also 
became a leader in analysis of the administration of criminal 
justice. In 1974 he published Criminal Sentences: Law without 
Order, a landmark study of disparities in criminal sentenc- 
ing. In 1977 he published Grand Jury: An Institution on Trial, 
a critical analysis of the history of the grand jury and abuse 
of the system for political ends. 

He resigned from the court in 1978 and returned to the 
Proskauer, Rose firm for five years. In 1983 he joined the firm 
of Kramer, Levin, Naftalis, & Frankel, where he was the liti- 
gation director until his death in 2002. He became a cham- 
pion of international humanitarian law, serving as chairman 
of the board of the Lawyers Committee for Human Rights. 
He criticized the repression of Soviet Jews, the mistreatment 
of political prisoners by the State of Israel, apartheid in South 
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Africa, and kidnappings and murders by military regimes in 
Argentina and Zaire. 

In the last decade of his life Frankel wrote and litigated 
about religious liberty in the United States, but this phase of 
his work was not as distinguished as his advocacy for human 
rights. In 1994 he published an extended essay on religious 
freedom, arguing persuasively that officially established or pre- 
ferred religion is never neutral and always entails preferences 
for one religious belief over another. Just before he died in 
2002, Frankel argued his last case in the Supreme Court, urg- 
ing the Court to invalidate a program of educational vouch- 
ers that included religious schools in Cleveland. The Court 
sustained this program by a vote of 5-4. 

[Edward McGlynn Gaffney, Jr. (2"4 ed.)] 


FRANKEL, MAX (1930-_), U.S. journalist; one of the most 
influential journalists of the 20" century as editorial page edi- 
tor and executive editor of The New York Times. Frankel was 
born in Gera, Germany, but he and his family were forced 
to leave Nazi Germany in 1938. They crossed into the Soviet 
Union, where Jacob Frankel, his father, was arrested on sus- 
picion of being a German spy and was given the choice of So- 
viet citizenship or a sentence of hard labor in Siberia. Because 
the family’s intention was to reach the United States, Jacob re- 
fused citizenship and was sent to Siberia. Mary Frankel and 
her son Max arrived in the United States in 1940 and settled 
in New York City, where Jacob joined them after the war. Max 
had decided on a journalism career by the time he entered Co- 
lumbia College, where he became editor of The Spectator, the 
student newspaper, and campus correspondent for The Times. 
He graduated from Columbia as a member of Phi Beta Kappa, 
the honorary society, in 1952 and earned a master’s degree in 
American government from Columbia the following year. 

Although he was hired as a full-time reporter for The 
New York Times in 1952, he served in the United States Army 
from 1953 to 1955. Upon his return, he worked as a reporter 
and rewrite man. In 1956 he attracted notice with his quick 
and impressive article, capturing the desperation and drama 
of the sinking of the Italian ocean liner Andrea Dorea off 
Nantucket Lightship after a collision with the Swedish ship 
Stockholm. Later that year he was sent overseas to cover sto- 
ries arising from the Polish and Hungarian uprisings against 
Communism. From 1957 to 1960 he was a correspondent 
based in Moscow, where he wrote memorably about the inter- 
national piano competition won by Van Cliburn, an Ameri- 
can. He also wrote a series of colorful articles on Siberia that 
were described in the Soviet government newspaper Izvestia 
as coming “quite close to objectivity.’ After returning to the 
Western Hemisphere, he covered the United Nations and the 
Caribbean area, including Cuba, for a year before moving to 
Washington in 1961 as diplomatic correspondent. He won the 
Overseas Press Club award for foreign reporting in 1965 and 
the following year became White House correspondent. From 
1968 to 1973 Frankel was chief Washington correspondent and 
then bureau chief. 
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As chief of the Washington bureau, Frankel paid more 
attention to bureau management than his immediate prede- 
cessors, in addition to writing analyses of Washington and 
foreign affairs. He won the George Polk Memorial Award for 
“best daily newspaper interpretation” of foreign affairs in 1970, 
and in 1972 he accompanied President Richard M. *Nixon on 
his historic trip to China. He filed 24 stories and won the Pu- 
litzer Prize in 1973 for international reporting. 

In Washington, Frankel was close to many high govern- 
ment officials, including Secretary of State Henry A. *Kiss- 
inger, but he resisted Kissinger’s attempt to persuade him to 
suppress coverage of the American bombing of North Viet- 
nam. In 1972, when some of his superiors and their lawyers at 
The Times balked at publication of the Pentagon Papers, the 
purloined Defense Department documents of the secret his- 
tory of United States involvement in Vietnam, Frankel wrote a 
memorandum that helped change their minds. In the Times’s 
successful defense of its publication of the papers before the 
United States Supreme Court, Frankel’s memo was an impor- 
tant affidavit. But in contrast to its aggressive publication of 
the Pentagon Papers, the Washington bureau, under Frankel, 
lagged behind the Washington Post in its coverage of the Nixon 
administration's involvement in the Watergate scandal. 

He moved to New York in 1976 to serve as Sunday editor 
when the newspaper’s daily and Sunday staffs were merged. 
The Sunday edition then had a circulation of 1.4 million copies 
and accounted for half of the paper’s annual advertising linage. 
As Sunday editor, he had control over the Book Review, the 
magazine, the Arts and Leisure and Travel sections. Frankel is 
credited with restyling and enlivening the Sunday edition. 

He did similar restructuring when he became editorial 
page editor in 1977. He hada lighter and more pragmatic touch 
than his predecessor, John B. *Oakes, and was less doctrinaire. 
As editor, Frankel supervised 10 to 12 editorial writers and 
worked closely with the publisher, Arthur Ochs *Sulzberger, 
and then his son, Arthur Jr. In 1986, when A.M. *Rosenthal, 
nearing the mandatory retirement age of 65, stepped down as 
executive editor of The Times, the highest-ranking news posi- 
tion, Frankel succeeded him. Under Frankel’s leadership, the 
Times retained its position in the top ranks of journalism, win- 
ning Pulitzer Prizes in each of his years at the helm. In 1994, 
when he was approaching 65, Frankel turned the reigns over 
the Joseph *Lelyveld, and became a columnist for the Times 
Sunday magazine, writing on communications and the me- 
dia. After he relinquished the column, Frankel wrote several 
books, including a memoir, The Times of My Life and My Life 
With The Times in 1999, which was a bestseller, and High Noon 
in the Cold War: Kennedy, Khrushchev and the Cuban Missile 
Crisis in 2004. 

[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


FRANKEL, NAOMI (1920- ), Israeli novelist. Born in Berlin 
into a wealthy, assimilated German-Jewish family, she joined 
Ha-Shomer ha-Za’ir at an early age and went to Palestine in 
1933. She studied Jewish history and Kabbalah, served in the 
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Palmah during Israel’s War of Independence, and later be- 
came a member of kibbutz Bet Alfa. Her panoramic trilogy, 
Shaul ve-Yohannah (“Saul and Joanna; 1956-67), describes 
the fate of German Jewry up to Nazi times, as reflected in 
the life of three generations of an assimilated Jewish family, 
whose granddaughter finds her way to a Zionist youth move- 
ment, and revolts against family tradition. Along with books 
for children, Frankel is the author of the novels Dodi ve-Re’?i 
(1976), Zemah Bar (“Wild Flower,’ 1981), and Barkai (1998). 
In 2004 she published Predah, a novel about Jerusalem in the 
19508, focusing on the relationship between Malkiel, a survivor 
of the pogrom in Hebron, and Yoske, his commander in the 
Palmah. An ardent supporter of a Greater Israel, she moved 
to *Kiryat Arba in 1982 and later to Hebron. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Gurfein, Mi-Karov u-me-Rahok (1964), 
122-5; J. Lichtenbaum, Bi-Tehumah shel Sifrut (1962), 145-7. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Orian, in: Yedioth Aharonoth (July 24, 1981); 
Y. Golan, in: Davar (July 24, 1981); E. Ben Ezer, “A Wild Flower for 
N. Frankel? in: Modern Hebrew Literature 8:11(1982/83), 48-52; G. 
Shaked, Ha-Sipporet ha-Ivrit, 4 (1993); P. Shirav, in: Alei Siah, 34 
(1994), 69-82; T. Wald, Sha’ul ve-Yohannah le-Naomi Frankel ve- 
Tafkido be-Izuv ha-Teguvah la-Traumah shel Milhemet ha-Olam ha- 
Sheniyah ve-ha-Shoah (2001); Z. Kochavi-Rini, “Al Meafyenim Le- 
shoniyim ba-Roman Barkai le-Naomi Frankel} in: Balshanut Ivrit, 


54 (2004), 23-36. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


FRANKEL, SALLY HERBERT (1903-1996), South African 
economist. He was born and educated in Johannesburg, where 
he was professor of economics at Witwatersrand University 
from 1931 to 1946. He did research in maize marketing and 
government railway policy in South Africa, compiled calcu- 
lations of the national income for the South African treasury 
(1941-48), and was a member of the Treasury Advisory Coun- 
cil (1941-45). Frankel investigated the railway system (1942) 
and mining industry (1945) for the Rhodesian government. 
In 1946 he was appointed professor of the economics of un- 
derdeveloped countries at Oxford. From 1953 to 1955 he was 
a member of the East African Royal Commission, and from 
1957 to 1958 adviser to South Rhodesia’s Urban African Affairs 
Commission. Frankel’s publications include Africa in the Re- 
Making (1932), Capital Investment in Africa (1938), Concept of 
Colonization (1949), Economic Impact on Underdeveloped So- 
cieties (1953), Some Conceptual Aspects of International Eco- 
nomic Development of Underdeveloped Territories (1952), and 
Investment and the Return to Equity Capital in the South Afri- 
can Gold Mining Industry, 1887-1965 (1967). 


FRANKEL, SAMUEL BENJAMIN (1905-1996), U.S. naval 
officer. Born in Cincinnati, Ohio, Frankel graduated from the 
US. Naval Academy in 1929. He served on various U.S. war- 
ships in Nicaragua and in the Asiatic fleet between 1929 and 
1936 before being sent to Riga, Latvia, to study Russian. Dur- 
ing World War 11 he was assistant naval attaché at the United 
States embassy in Moscow and later assistant naval attaché for 
air in Murmansk-Archangel until 1944. He was sent to Pearl 
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Harbor in 1945 to serve on the staff of the commander-in-chief 
of the United States Pacific Fleet and as officer in charge of 
the Joint Intelligence Center, Pacific Ocean Areas. In 1946 he 
served in the Office of the Chief of Naval Operations (Intelli- 
gence Division), assigned to the Central Intelligence Agency 
in Washington until 1948. He then served as naval attaché in 
Nanking, China. He remained in his post for a year after the 
Communist revolution before returning to the United States 
in 1950 to become director of the naval intelligence school. 
From 1953 to 1956 he was assistant head of naval intelligence 
in the Pacific fleet and was later a senior intelligence officer in 
the Navy Department in Washington, and promoted to rear 
admiral. In May 1960 Frankel became deputy director of na- 
val intelligence and in the following year was appointed chief 
of staff of the Defense Intelligence Agency, a post he retained 
until his retirement in 1964. 

Frankel was awarded the Distinguished Service Medal 
for his “exceptionally meritorious service” as assistant naval 
attaché in the U.S.S.R., in 1941-42; directing the repair and 
salvaging of damaged U.S. vessels; and helping in the rescue 
and repatriation of survivors of sunken ships. For several years 
Frankel served on the board of the Tolstoy Foundation, a New 
York-based organization dedicated to assisting displaced per- 
sons of Russian origin. In 1972 he retired to California, where 
he lectured on China and Russia at San Diego State Universi- 
ty’s Continuing Education Center of Rancho Bernardo. 


[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


FRANKEL, WILLIAM (1917-_), editor of the weekly *Jew- 
ish Chronicle, published in London. Born in London, Frankel 
began his professional life as secretary of the British Mizrachi 
Federation. He was subsequently called to the Bar as a Mem- 
ber of the Middle Temple and practiced in London and on the 
South Eastern Circuit. In 1955 he was appointed the general 
manager of the Jewish Chronicle and two years later became 
its editor, a post he held until 1977. After his retirement, he 
remained a member of the Board of Directors of the Jewish 
Chronicle and became chairman in 1991. In 1971 he was ap- 
pointed by the queen a commander of the Order of the Brit- 
ish Empire. He wrote Israel Observed (1980) and was the edi- 
tor of the annual Survey of Jewish Affairs from 1982 through 
1992. Frankel also edited Friday Nights (1973), an anthology 
of important news as reported in the Jewish Chronicle from 
1841 until 1971. 


FRANKEL, YAAKOV (1943- ), Israeli economist. Frankel 
was born in Tel Aviv. In 1966 he received his B.A. degree in 
economics and political science from the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem. He then received his M.A. in 1969 and Ph.D. in 
1970 from the University of Chicago, both in economics. In 
1971 he joined Tel Aviv University as a lecturer and in 1991 he 
became full professor. From 1994 he held the Wisefield Ca- 
thedra for Peace Economy and International Relations. From 
1987 to 1991 he was chief economist and research director of 
the International Exchange Fund. He dealt with the debt prob- 
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lem of the developing countries and assisted states making the 
transition from a centralized to a market economy. In 1988 
he joined the G-30 and from 2000 served as their chairman. 
In 1991 he was named governor of the Bank of Israel, a posi- 
tion he held until 2000. As governor he steered Israel into the 
global economy, liberalizing local money markets. He helped 
Israel stop inflation and achieve price stability, again making 
the country an attractive venue for investors. In 1991 he also 
joined the council of the G-7 and in 1992 he became a mem- 
ber of Ben-Gurion University’s board. During 1995-96 he was 
the chairman of the board of governors of the American Bank 
for Rehabilitation and Development, while in 1999 he became 
deputy chairman of the board of governors of the European 
Bank for Rehabilitation and Development. From 2000 he 
was president of Merril Lynch and served as a member in the 
boards of Bar-Ilan and the Hebrew University. Frankel pub- 
lished over 300 articles and 18 books, including The Monetary 
Approach to the Balance of Payments (ed. with H.G. Johnson, 
1976); Exchange Rates and International Macroeconomics (ed., 
1983); Fiscal Policies and the World Economy (with A. Razin, 
1987); International Aspects of Fiscal Policies (ed., 1988); and 
The International Monetary System: Key Analytical Issues (ed. 
with M. Goldstein, 1996). In 2003 he received the Israel Prize 
for his contribution in the field of economics. 
WEBSITE: http://www.education.gov.il/pras-israel. 
[Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 


FRANKEL, ZACHARIAS (1801-1875), rabbi and scholar. 
Frankel was born in Prague. After receiving a talmudic edu- 
cation under Bezalel *Ronsburg, he studied philosophy, natu- 
ral sciences, and philology in Budapest (1825-30). In 1831 the 
Austrian government appointed him district rabbi (Keiser- 
rabbiner) of Leitmeritz (Litomerice) and he settled in Teppliz 
(Teplice) where he was elected local rabbi. He was one of the 
first rabbis to preach in German and express by that his posi- 
tive attitude towards modernity and social integration of Jews 
within general society and culture. In 1836 he was called by 
the Saxon government to *Dresden to act as chief rabbi. The 
publication of his study on the Jewish *oath (see below) led 
to its abolition in several German states. He declined a call to 
Berlin in 1843, mainly because the Prussian government would 
not meet his stipulations (complete legal recognition of the 
Jewish faith - until then merely “tolerated”; denial to support 
to missionary activities among Jews, etc.). In 1845 he attended 
the second conference of Liberal rabbis in Frankfurt and ad- 
vocated there a much more moderate-conservative approach 
than most of the participants to the issue of required reform 
in Judaism. He withdrew from the conference and broke his 
ties with Liberal rabbis once his direction was rejected and 
the conference adopted the idea of promoting both prayers 
and sermons in German rather than in Hebrew. In 1854, after 
having actively advocated its establishment, Frankel became 
director of the newly founded Juedisch-Theologisches Semi- 
nar (Jewish Theological Seminary) at Breslau, where he re- 
mained until his death. 
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Religious Outlook 

As a theologian Frankel aimed at a synthesis between the 
traditional notion of Judaism as linear continuity anchored in 
divine revelation and based on Jewish law (halakhah) on the 
one hand and response to contemporary fundamental changes 
in the Jewish life on the other hand. He viewed Judaism as 
a dynamic balance between the Divine will, as expressed in 
the Torah, and the human response of the Jewish people, 
as manifested in the history of the Jewish people. This balance 
was articulated in the title he gave to the new denomination 
he established within Jewish life, namely “positive-histori- 
cal” Judaism. The positive pole of this formulation referred 
both to the revealed-legalistic nature of Judaism and to its 
objective eternal and unchangeable content. The historic 
pole expressed the role Frankel ascribed to the human, 
ever-changing, and contextually dependent response of the 
Jewish community to this Divine content. Only the combi- 
nation of these two poles determines what Judaism is and 
what is truly a mitzvah. The duty of the rabbis, as he under- 
stood it, was to combine loyalty to halakhah with sensitivity to 
the voice of kelal yisrael (the entire community or people 
of Israel). Frankel’s approach thus led him to a rejection of 
both Reform and Orthodox notions of Judaism. In the Re- 
form movement, led by Abraham *Geiger he saw both a nega- 
tion of loyalty to Jewish law and the lack of genuine dialogue 
with the Jewish masses. The Reform rabbis mistakenly be- 
lieved that they had the authority to determine Jewish dogma 
by themselves without taking popular sentiment and their 
way of life seriously into consideration. The Orthodox rab- 
bis, led by S.R. *Hirsch, were criticized by him for not taking 
in account the historic dynamics and evolution of Judaism, 
and the need to free Judaism from its frozen state and irrel- 
evance to current Jewish life. Both Reform and Orthodox 
ignored the very life of the Volk, the real source of author- 
ity for the work of the rabbi. It should be noted, that though 
Frankel wished to place himself at the “center,” his critique 
of the Reform wing was much sharper and aggressive than 
that of Orthodoxy. The former were accused of transgressing 
Judaism altogether; the latter only of not properly relating 
to the current needs and concerns of the Jews. This imbal- 
ance represents the fact that it was Orthodoxy that designed 
for him the criteria for Jewish life, while his Reform counter- 
parts were perceived as representing a much less urgent and 
acute challenge. Frankel promoted these ideas in his profes- 
sional life in the way he designed the program of the Breslau 
seminary as well as in the kind of tendencies he developed 
within academic Jewish research (Wissenschaft des Jusen- 
tums). The Breslau seminary was the first modern institute 
for rabbinical education, combining clear emphasis on rab- 
binical studies - mainly in a traditional manner - with the 
study of the wider range of Jewish studies in connection with 
the local university. The unique nature of the Breslau semi- 
nary was questioned by Samson Raphael *Hirsch, who chal- 
lenged Frankel, upon the seminary’s opening, to state the re- 
ligious principles that would guide instruction there. At the 
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same time, Abraham Geiger criticized the seminary’s classic 
method of talmudic instruction. 

As a scholar Frankel focused on the study of rabbinic 
literature, presenting it as a human activity, reflecting its his- 
torical context, and hence a dynamic and open process of 
hermeneutics and adaptation of the Torah. By that he pre- 
sented the rabbinic discourse and authority as the center of 
Jewish history and essence, in contrary to the Reform theolo- 
gians and scholars who emphasized the Bible and theological 
discourse. At the same time Frankel presented the rabbis as 
the creators of Jewish legal tradition, in contrary to the tra- 
ditional and Orthodox understanding of them as the carriers 
of the Divine oral law, revealed at Sinai. The “positive-his- 
torical” (“Breslau”) school influenced later the *Conservative 
movement in the United States and served as its theoretical 
basis. In the controversy over the Hamburg prayer book (1841) 
and in his subsequent reply to the circular of the Hamburg 
preacher, Gotthold *Salomon (Litteratur des Orients, 3 (1842), 
nos. 23-24), he declared that only changes that were not in 
conflict with the spirit of historical Judaism should be per- 
mitted in the traditional ritual. He believed that the messianic 
belief, which expressed the “pious wish for the independence 
of the Jewish people” was of importance for the survival and 
development of Judaism, and that it brought a new spirit and 
vigor into the life of German Jews, even though “they already 
had fatherland which they would not leave.” This statement 
and others express Frankel’s deep devotion to Jewish people- 
hood and national existence, a devotion not shared by Hirsch’s 
neo-Orthodoxy or by contemporary Reform, but which was, 
in some ways, a precursor of later national Jewish thought. 
Frankel’s monthly review, Zeitschrift fuer die religioesen Inte- 
ressen des Judentums (1844-46), was a platform for his opin- 
ions. Frankel’s view aroused opposition in both Reform and 
Orthodox quarters. 


Works 

Frankel’s first work, on the Jewish oath, Die Eidesleistung bei 
den Juden (1840), arose out of a practical political need and 
was at the same time a pioneering attempt at scientific analysis 
of halakhic problems using the method of comparative juris- 
prudence. He further examined the question in Der gerichtette 
Beweis nach talmdischem Rechte (1846), a study of legal evi- 
dence according to talmudic law, and again in a series of ar- 
ticles in various periodicals: MGwJ, 2 (1853), 289-304, 329-47; 
9 (1860), 321-31, 365-80, 406-16, 445-54; 16 (1857), 24-26, 
70-72; and Jahresbericht des Juedisch-Theologischen Seminars 
(1860). Several of his works deal with the history of the oral 
tradition: in his first studies on the Septuagint, Vorstudien zu 
der Septuaginta (1841), he tried to show that traces of the Pal- 
estinian halakhah could be found in the Greek translation of 
the Bible; on this he based a further work on the influence of 
Palestinian exegesis on Alexandrian hermeneutics, Ueber den 
Einfluss der palestinischen Exegese auf die Alexandrische Her- 
meutik (1851). He published his research into the methodology 
of the Mishnah and the Talmud in Darkhei ha-Mishnah (1859; 
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with supplement and index, 1867; new ed. 1923), which exer- 
cised a decisive influence on further research on the Mishnah. 
On the publication of that book Hirsch attacked him in his 
periodical Jeschurun in a series of critical essays in which he 
demanded that Frankel give a precise exposition of his views 
on rabbinical tradition and the revelation at Mount Sinai, an 
attack that was supported by a long line of other Orthodox 
rabbis. Confining himself to a brief statement in his journal, 
Monatschrift fuer Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judentums 
(vol. 10 (1861), 159-60), Frankel stressed that it was not his 
purpose to dispute the worth of rabbinical tradition or to 
deny its antiquity, adding that the question as to which of its 
halakhic elements were to be considered of Mosaic origin 
was not yet resolved. Further scholarly works of Frankel are 
his Mevo ha- Yerushalmi (1870), an introduction to the Jeru- 
salem Talmud. He also wrote Ahavat Ziyyon, a commentary 
to several tractates of the Jerusalem Talmud (Berakhot, Peah 
1847; Demai 1875), and Entwurf einer Geschichte des Literatur 
der nachtalmudschen Responsen (1865), the outline for a his- 
tory of post-talmudic responsa literature. In 1851 he founded 
the scholarly journal Monatschrift fuer Geschichte und Wis- 
senschaft des Judentums, editing it for 17 years and publishing 
numerous articles on Jewish cultural history. In the Breslau 
seminary, Frankel set the standards for modern rabbinical 
training, and his curriculum of study and the qualifications 
he established for both students and lecturers were adopted 
by all similar institutions. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Brann, Verzeichtnis der Schriften 
und Abhandlungen Zacharias Frankel, in: M. Brann (ed.), Zacha- 
rias Frankel, Gedenblaetter zu seinem hundersten Geburtstag (1901), 
144-160; R. Horwitz, Zecharia Frankel ve-Reshit ha- Yahadut ha-Posi- 
tivit Historit (Zacharias Frankel and the Beginnings of Positive-His- 
torical Judaism; 1984); A. Braemer, Rabbiner Zacharias Frankel - Wis- 
senschaft des Judentums und konservative Reform im 19. Jahrhundert 
(2000; Netiva - Wege deutsch-juedischer Geschichte und Kultur; Stu- 
dien des Salomon Ludwig Steinheim-Instituts, ed. Michael Brocke, 3) 
(biography, incl. full bibliography of Frankel’s published and unpub- 
lished writings]; idem, “The Dilemmas of Moderate Reform - Some 
Reflections on the Development of Conservative Judaism in Germany 
1840-1880,” in: Jewish Studies Quarterly, 10:1 (2003), 73-87; M. Meyer, 
Response to Modernity (1988), 84-89 and index; I. Schorsch, “Zacha- 
rias Frankel and the European Origins of Conservative Judaism’ in: 
From Text to Context - The Turn to History in Modern Judaism (1994), 
255-265; E. Schweid, Toledot Filosofiyyat ha-Dat ha-Yehudit ba-Ze- 
man he-Hadash, vol. 2 (2002), 144-56. 


[Joseph Elijah Heller / Yehoyada Amir (24 ed.)] 


FRANKEN, ROSE DOROTHY LEWIN (1895-1988), U.S. 
playwright, director, fiction writer, and screenwriter. Fran- 
ken was born in Gainesville, Texas, but grew up in New York 
City. The 450 performances of her play, Another Language, 
set a record for a first play. Burns Mantle, editor of the au- 
thoritative Best Plays yearbook, selected Another Language 
as one of the ten best of the 1931-32 season. Three more of 
Franken’s plays subsequently won that distinction: Claudia 
(1940-41), Outrageous Fortune (1943-44), and Soldier’s Wife 
(1944-45). 
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Franken was best known for the Claudia stories. 
Launched in 1939 as a series in Redbook Magazine, Claudia 
became the subject of seven novels, a radio series, two films, 
and a play. Directed by the author, it had a run of 722 per- 
formances in 1941-43. Claudia is a naive young woman who 
only after marriage begins to recognize her ability to cope 
with adult responsibilities and adversities. Claudia’s subtitle, 
“The Story of a Marriage,” points to Franken’s predominant 
concerns. Her work captures the rapidly shifting mores of 
American society in the World War 11 years, seen through 
the eyes of women looking anew at their capabilities and de- 
sire for independence. 

Another Language is the story of a rebellious woman ina 
family dominated by an authoritarian mother who keeps her 
sons and all but one of her obedient daughters-in-law on a 
short leash. Although the ethnicity of the Hallam family is un- 
specified, their ethnocentricity, gender roles, male professions, 
women’s pastimes, and the materfamilias’ attitudes about 
eating strongly suggest that they are middle-class Jews. Fran- 
ken is more specific in Outrageous Fortune. This work, dar- 
ing for its time, protests antisemitism and homophobia and 
deals forthrightly with the discontent spawned within middle- 
class Jewish clannishness. In the aptly titled Soldier’s Wife, the 
eponym quite unintentionally becomes a successful writer 
during her husband’s absence. Upon his return from mili- 
tary service, she chooses to give up her new career in def- 
erence to the domestic lifestyle of a conventional marriage, 
while acknowledging that “there's going to be a lot of money 
and success and independence in women that there’s never 
been before.” 

Franken’s work reflects her personal struggle with tra- 
ditional gender roles and her ambivalence about balancing 
domestic and career commitments. Although her heroine in 
Doctors Disagree (1943) overcomes both her male colleagues’ 
anti-feminism and other women’s anti-professionalism, Fran- 
ken confided in her autobiography a preference for “a tra- 
ditional physician of the masculine sex.” She often denied 
harboring any interests more urgent or fulfilling than home, 
husband, and her three sons, and claimed she wrote only for 
something to do while the children napped and a cake baked. 
She relinquished an opportunity for a Barnard College edu- 
cation in 1913 to marry Dr. Sigmund Franken, a dentist, who 
actively encouraged her writing. After his death in 1932, she 
pursued her writing career in Hollywood. In 1947, she mar- 
ried William Brown Meloney, a writer who produced her 
plays and collaborated with her on several serialized stories 
in popular magazines. 

Not all of Franken’s nine plays were produced. In addi- 
tion to her eight novels and film scripts for Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fox and Samuel Goldwyn, she wrote her autobiography, 
When All Is Said and Done (1963). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Notable Women in the American Theatre 


(1989). 
[Ellen Schiff (24 ed.)] 
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FRANKENBURGER, WOLF (1827-1889), lawyer and poli- 
tician in Germany. Born at Obbach in Bavaria and educated 
in Wuerzburg, where he took an active part in the 1848 agita- 
tion. He settled in Nuremberg in 1861 to practice law. Fran- 
kenburger was first elected to the Bavarian diet in 1869 and 
remained a member until the end of his life. From 1874 to 1878 
he was also the representative for Nuremberg in the German 
Reichstag. The first motion he proposed in the assembly was 
for freedom of the press and freedom of sale of literature. 
Frankenburger managed to obtain the abolition of the Jewish 
taxes then still in force in Bavaria and also obtained a salary 
increase for the poorly endowed rabbinical posts. Franken- 
burger was an eloquent advocate of the union of Bavaria with 
the German Empire and received from the Bavarian king the 
Class 1 Michaelisorden for his activities. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Eckstein, Beitraege zur Geschichte der 
Juden in Bayern - Die bayerischen Parlamentarier juedischen Glaubens 
(1902), 23-33; E. Hamburger, Juden im oeffentlichen Leben Deutsch- 
lands (1968). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Miiller, Liberalismus in Niirn- 
berg 1800-1871 - Eine Fallstudie zur Ideen- und Sozialgeschichte des 
Liberalismus in Deutschland im 19. Jahrhundert (1990). 


[B. Mordechai Ansbacher / Bjoern Siegel (24 ed.)] 


FRANKENHEIMER, JOHN MICHAEL (1930-2002), U.S. 
director. Born in New York City of Catholic-Jewish parent- 
age, Frankenheimer graduated from La Salle Military Acad- 
emy (1947). He wanted to be an actor, but when he was ac- 
cepted into the Motion Picture Squadron of the Air Force, he 
discovered that his real skill lay behind the camera. He was a 
director for cBs television (1953-60), producing, among other 
programs, The Turn of the Screw and Days of Wine and Roses. 
He directed a total of 152 live television shows between 1954 
and 1960, including such series as Climax! and Playhouse go. 
Frankenheimer, who thoroughly enjoyed directing live televi- 
sion, was one of the first Tv directors to use multiple camera 
angles, a moving camera, quick editing, and close-ups. 

Ultimately, however, he became a successful director of 
feature films on the big screen. Through his movies, he used 
the opportunity to express his views on significant social 
and philosophical issues. Frankenheimer’s films include The 
Young Stranger (1957); The Young Savages (1961); All Fall Down 
(1962); Birdman of Alcatraz (1962); The Manchurian Candidate 
(1962); The Train (1964); Seven Days in May (1964); Grand Prix 
(1966); The Fixer (1968); The Gypsy Moths (1969); The Horse- 
men (1971); The Iceman Cometh (1973); The French Connec- 
tion 11 (1975); Black Sunday (1977); Year of the Gun (1991); The 
Island of Dr. Moreau (1996); Ronin (1998); Reindeer Games 
(2000); and The Hire: Ambush (2001). At the same time he 
produced and directed such Tv fare as The Rainmaker (1982); 
The Burning Season (1994); Andersonville (1996); George Wal- 
lace (1997); and Paths to War (2002). During his career, he won 
four Emmy awards and was nominated for nine others. 

In 2002 he was inducted into the Television Hall of 
Fame. 
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ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Pratley, The Cinema of John Fran- 
kenheimer (1969); G. Pratley, The Films of Frankenheimer: Forty Years 
in Film (1998). 


[Jonathan Licht / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


FRANKENSTEIN, CARL (1905-1990), Israeli psychologist 
and educator. Born in Berlin, he founded the Aid Society for 
Jewish Scientists, Artists, and Writers in Germany in 1928. Set- 
tling in Palestine in 1935, Frankenstein worked as probation 
officer of the Mandatory government until 1946. From 1948 to 
1953 he was director of the Henrietta Szold Institute for Child 
Welfare, where he also founded and edited the education quar- 
terly, Megammot. In 1951 Frankenstein began to teach at the 
Hebrew University first as a lecturer and later as professor of 
special education. He served on many government, municipal, 
and other public committees dealing with problems of welfare 
and education. In 1968 he was awarded the Israel Prize for ed- 
ucation. He wrote books and essays in Hebrew, English, and 
German on depth psychology, juvenile delinquency, poverty, 
and impaired intelligence, including Azuvat ha-Noar (“Ne- 
glected Youth,’ 1947), Psychopathy (1959), Persoenlichkeitswan- 
del durch Fuersorge, Erziehung und Therapie (1964), The Roots 
of the Ego (1966), Psychodynamics of Externalization (1968), 
Varieties of Juvenile Delinquency (1970), They Think Again: 
Restoring Cognitive Abilities through Teaching (1981), and Be- 
tween Philosophy and Psychotherapy (1987). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Megammot, 14 (1966), nos. 1-3 (articles on 
the occasion of Frankenstein's 60‘ birthday; in Hebrew, with Eng- 


lish summaries). 
[Zvi Lamm] 


FRANKENTHAL, KATE (1889-1976), German physician 
and socialist politician. Born in Kiel, Frankenthal attended 
university against her parents’ wishes. After passing her Abitur 
examination at the age of 20, she matriculated at the Univer- 
sity of Kiel, and then studied in Heidelberg, Erlangen, Munich, 
and Vienna, before completing her doctorate in medicine 
in Freiburg in 1914. After the war broke out, she accepted a 
residency at a large Berlin hospital, but soon decided to take 
a position as a rural doctor, replacing a man who had been 
drafted into the army. Frankenthal applied for a job as a mili- 
tary physician; since the German army accepted women only 
as nurses, she volunteered for the Austrian army instead and 
served in the Carpathian Mountains and then on the Balkan 
front, where she was the only woman in the barracks. Towards 
the end of the war, Frankenthal returned to Berlin, where she 
worked at the Charité Hospital as an unpaid research assis- 
tant at the Institute for Cancer Research and as a resident di- 
recting a women’s ward and treating tuberculosis patients in a 
clinic. In 1924, when women physicians were dismissed from 
their positions at the Charité to make room for war veterans, 
Frankenthal continued to do research in the Pathological In- 
stitute and to work in the University Women’s Clinic as well 
as run a private practice. 
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An active member of the Social Democratic Party, Fran- 
kenthal ran a first aid station helping the injured in the 1919 
civil war, working with other medics under a Red Cross flag. 
She campaigned for sex reform legislation in Germany, advo- 
cating rescinding the laws against abortion and homosexual- 
ity and promoting the establishment of marital counseling 
bureaus to provide sex education and birth control advice. 
In 1928, she gave up her busy medical practice to become the 
municipal physician for the working-class district of Berlin- 
Neukoelln. Frankenthal played a prominent role in both the 
Federation of Women Physicians and the Association of So- 
cialist Physicians in Germany. She served as a Social Demo- 
cratic municipal deputy representing the Tiergarten district 
in the Berlin City Council from 1925 to 1931 and was elected 
to the Prussian Landtag in 1930. In 1931, she left the German 
Social Democratic Party and joined the more leftist Social- 
ist Workers Party, briefly serving on its executive board. Dis- 
missed from her job in March 1933, Frankenthal escaped ar- 
rest for her political activities by fleeing to Prague, and later 
to Switzerland and Paris, before immigrating to the United 
States in 1936. After requalifying as a physician and training 
as a psychoanalyst, she eventually set up a private psychoana- 
lytic practice in New York, specializing in marriage counseling 
and family therapy. In 1974, the City of Berlin honored Kate 
Frankenthal on the occasion of her 85" birthday. Her autobi- 
ography, Der dreifache Fluch: Juedin, Intellektuelle, Sozialistin, 
was published in 1981. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Encyclopedia of Jewish Women (CD-ROM, 
2005); H. Pass Freidenreich, Female, Jewish, and Educated: The Lives 
of Central European University Women (2002). 


[Harriet Pass Freidenreich (24 ed.)] 


FRANKENTHALER, GEORGE (1886-1968), U.S. lawyer 
and arbitrator, Frankenthaler practiced law with his brother 
ALFRED (1881-1940) and in 1944 served for one year as jus- 
tice in the New York Supreme Court. From 1948 to 1956 he 
was surrogate of New York County, the first Jew to hold this 
office and the first and last Republican ever elected to that po- 
sition. He achieved distinction as an arbitrator in a strike of 
New York elevator operators and became a permanent arbi- 
trator for that industry. 


FRANKENTHALER, HELEN (1928- ), U.S. painter and 
printmaker. Known as one of the most important artists of 
the second generation of Abstract Expressionists, New York- 
born Helen Frankenthaler earned a B.A. from Bennington 
College (1946-49), after which she returned to New York City. 
For three weeks in the summer of 1950, she studied with the 
avant-garde painter and teacher Hans Hoffman in Province- 
town, Massachusetts. She first won public recognition after 
the influential art critic Clement *Greenberg selected her for 
a New Talent Show at the Kootz Gallery in December 1950. 
She had a small solo exhibition at the Tibor de Nagy Gallery 
the following year. 
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Employing thinned-down oil paint on an unprimed can- 
vas, Mountains and Sea (1952) found Frankenthaler’s signa- 
ture style when she was only 23 years old after several years 
of experimenting with Cubist- and Surrealist-inspired imag- 
ery. Influenced by Jackson Pollock, Frankenthaler eschewed 
the paintbrush and the easel, instead placing a canvas on the 
floor and pouring pigment from coffee cans on the canvas. 
Known as stain painting, this watercolor-like technique em- 
phasized the flat canvas while suggesting moods that are of- 
ten described as lyrical. The importance of Mountain and Sea 
transcends Frankenthaler’s own development as the canvas is 
well known for influencing Morris *Louis and Kenneth No- 
land; after seeing the painting in 1953 both artists adopted a 
staining technique. Although her paintings are abstract, they 
often find inspiration from reality; she painted Mountains 
and Sea, for example, after seeing the cliffs of Nova Scotia on 
a trip with Greenberg. 

Her first retrospective exhibition was held at the Jew- 
ish Museum in 1960. Among the paintings shown there was 
Jacob’s Ladder (1957, Museum of Modern Art, New York), a 
9% by nearly 6-foot abstract canvas soaked with floating col- 
ors that won first prize at the First Biennale de Paris in 1959. 
Among other venues, retrospectives have been held at the 
Whitney Museum of American Art (1969) and New York’s 
Museum of Modern Art (1989). 

In addition to painting, Frankenthaler has illustrated 
books, welded steel sculpture and made prints. Indeed, print- 
making plays a significant yet underrated role in Frankentha- 
ler’s oeuvre. As innovative a printmaker as a painter, Franken- 
thaler made lithographs, screenprints, etchings, and woodcuts. 
From her first published print in 1961, a lithograph appropri- 
ately titled First Stone, Frankenthaler integrated abstraction, 
mostly through fluid lines rather than the rigid marks typical 
of printmakers, with her vital use of color to create 235 prints 
between 1961 and 1995. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Rose, Frankenthaler (1979); J. Elderfield, 
Frankenthaler (1989); P. Harrison, Frankenthaler: A Catalogue Rai- 
sonné, Prints 1961-1994 (1996); H. Frankenthaler, After Mountains 
and Sea: Frankenthaler 1956-1959 (1998). 


[Samantha Baskind (2™ ed.)] 


FRANKFORT, HENRI (1897-1954), excavator, teacher, and 
author in the field of Near Eastern archaeology. Frankfort, who 
was born in Amsterdam, was concerned with the archaeol- 
ogy, culture, and religion of the entire Middle East. His wide- 
ranging scholarship enabled him to comprehend the ancient 
Near Eastern cultures in their totality, with a special aware- 
ness of their common features as well as the peculiarities of 
each. After studying in England with the great archaeologist 
W.M. Flinders *Petrie, Frankfort returned to Holland and re- 
ceived his Ph.D. at Leiden. He seems to have flirted briefly 
with Zionism but was generally uninterested in Judaism. (His 
mother perished in the Holocaust.) Frankfort participated in 
excavations at el-Amarna, Abydos, and Armant in Egypt, and 
at Tell Asmar, Khafaje, and Khorsabad in Mesopotamia. From 
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1932 to 1938 he was also professor at the University of Amster- 
dam and from 1939 to 1949 he was professor at the Oriental 
Institute of the University of Chicago. In the last phase of his 
career, Frankfort produced “cultural syntheses,” namely, The 
Intellectual Adventure of Ancient Man, An Essay on Speculative 
Thought in the Ancient Near East (with others, 1946; abridged 
by the elimination of the chapter on the Hebrews, republished 
as Before Philosophy, 1951). Frankfort’s wife, Henriette Groen- 
wegen Frankfort, collaborated with him in this project.; King- 
ship and the Gods, A Study of Ancient Near Eastern Religion as 
the Integration of Society and Nature (1948, 1955”); The Birth of 
Civilisation in the Near East (1951); and The Art and Architec- 
ture of the Ancient Orient (1954). During this phase he returned 
to Europe and became director of the Warburg Institute and 
professor of pre-classical antiquity at the University of Lon- 
don. Thus, Frankfort’s development began with the treatment 
of excavated materials, progressed to classification and inter- 
pretation of Near Eastern archaeological remains (the Cylinder 
Seals..., 1939), and culminated in a cultural-historical-archaeo- 
logical interpretation of these early civilizations. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Delougaz and T. Jacobsen, in: NES, 14 
(1955), 1-4 (incl. bibl. and photograph). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. 
Joffe, in: JNES, 57 (1998), 232-34; D. Wengrow, American Journal of 
Archaeology (1999), 597-613. 
[Penuel P. Kahane / S. David Sperling (24 ed.)] 


FRANKFURTER, DAVID (1909-1982), student of medicine 
who shot a Nazi official in protest against the persecution of 
Jews under the Nazi regime. The son of a rabbi, Frankfurter 
was born in Daruvar, Croatia (Yugoslavia). While studying 
in Germany, he witnessed the Nazi advent to power and the 
initiation of anti-Jewish measures. He left Germany and con- 
tinued his studies in Switzerland. On Feb. 4, 1936, he shot and 
killed Wilhelm Gustloff, the leader of the Swiss branch of the 
Nazi party. A local court sentenced him to 18 years imprison- 
ment, of which he served nearly nine. He was pardoned after 
the Nazi defeat but was banished forever from Switzerland. 
He settled in Israel and published a book about his experi- 
ence, Nakam (“Vengeance,’ 1948). In 1969 the banishment 
order was rescinded and Frankfurter visited Switzerland. In 
Israel he worked for the Ministry of Defense. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Ludwig, Davos Murder (1937). 
[Yehuda Reshef] 


FRANKFURTER, FELIX (1882-1965), U.S. jurist. Frank- 
furter, who was born in Vienna, was taken to the United States 
at the age of 12. His parents settled on the Lower East Side of 
New York, where his father, scion of a long line of rabbis, was 
a modest tradesman. 


Early Years 

Frankfurter graduated with distinction from the College of 
the City of New York in 1902; his real education, however, as 
he liked to recount, was derived from the books and newspa- 
pers that he devoured at the Public Library, Cooper Union, 
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and the coffee shops of the city. Throughout his life he had 
a compulsive passion for reading, and he regularly scanned 
the newspapers of several continents. These he absorbed in 
no merely passive spirit; he came to have a wide acquaintance 
among journalists and publishers, and frequently he would 
pepper them with notes of compliment or rebuke. At Har- 
vard Law School, from which he received his degree in 1906, 
Frankfurter developed his deep, indeed reverent, attachment 
to the values of the Anglo-American system of government 
under law, and as the leading student in his class found new 
horizons of achievement opened to him. On the recommenda- 
tion of Dean Ames of Harvard Law School, he was invited by 
Henry L. Stimson, then United States Attorney in New York, 
to become an assistant in that office. Henceforth his profes- 
sional life was divided between public service and teaching. 
The association with Stimson was one of the most significant 
experiences in Frankfurter’s life, constituting living proof for 
him that the effective enforcement of the criminal law need 
not compromise the scrupulous standards of procedural de- 
cency that are encompassed in the guarantee of due process 
of law. When Stimson was appointed secretary of war in the 
administration of President Taft, Frankfurter became his per- 
sonal assistant, with special responsibility for the legal affairs 
of overseas territories of the United States and the conserva- 
tion of water resources. At this time his friendship began with 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes of the Supreme Court, which 
became a deep intellectual discipleship despite their dispar- 
ity in background and temperament. Frankfurter admired 
not merely the style of Holmes - learning worn with grace - 
but his fastidiousness of mind and disinterestedness of judg- 
ment; and they shared an ardent love of country, instilled in 
the one by arduous service in the Civil War, in the other by 
the experience of seeing the vistas of opportunity opened to 
a gifted immigrant boy. 


Professor and Public Servant 

In 1914 Frankfurter accepted an appointment to a professor- 
ship at Harvard Law School, which he held until his appoint- 
ment to the Supreme Court 25 years later. As a teacher and 
scholar he concentrated on the procedural aspects of law - the 
administration of criminal justice, the jurisdiction of the fed- 
eral courts, the process of administrative tribunals, and the 
ill-starred use of the injunction in labor disputes. He earned 
a reputation as a radical reformer, but his concern was for 
the integrity of the law’s processes, upon which a reasoned 
approach to the maintenance of a just society depended. 
Misunderstanding of his concern - its mistaken identifica- 
tion with the particular causes that motivated the victims of 
injustice - led some observers to conclude that Frankfurter 
was a radical who became a conservative on the bench. Dur- 
ing World War 1 Frankfurter was called to Washington as le- 
gal officer of the President’s Mediation Commission, charged 
with investigating and resolving serious labor disturbances. 
In that capacity he inquired into the vigilante action against 
strikers in the Arizona copper mines, finding that the com- 
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panies’ refusal to accept unionism was the root cause of the 
troubles, and he investigated the conviction of Tom Mooney 
on a bombing charge in California, finding that the trial had 
been vitiated by improper tactics of the prosecution. These 
were a forerunner of Frankfurter’s involvement in the Sacco- 
Vanzetti murder case in Boston, the most bitter experience 
in his life, in which he fought unsuccessfully to have the ver- 
dict set aside on grounds of prejudicial conduct by the trial 
judge and prosecuting attorney, and thereby provoked against 
himself the burning hostility of the entrenched interests in 
the community. He was one of the founders of the American 
Civil Liberties Union, a legal adviser to the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People, and counsel to 
the National Consumers’ League. 


Zionist 

Frankfurter became closely associated with Louis D. *Brandeis, 
who practiced law in Boston until his appointment to the Su- 
preme Court in 1916. This association brought Frankfurter 
deeply into the Zionist movement, and in 1919 he went to Paris 
with the Zionist delegation to the peace conference. Through 
T.E. Lawrence he met Emir Feisal, head of the Arab delega- 
tion, and in consequence of their talks he received from Fei- 
sal the historic letter of 1st March, 1919, stating that the Arab 
delegation regarded the Zionist proposal as “moderate and 
proper,’ that they “will wish the Jews a most hearty welcome 
home,’ and that the “two movements complete one another” 
and “neither can be a real success without the other.” In 1921 
Frankfurter withdrew from formal participation in the Zionist 
movement, when the Brandeis-Mack-Szold group seceded 
over issues of organization and fiscal autonomy for Ameri- 
can Zionism. Thereafter, nevertheless, he maintained his ac- 
tive interest in the upbuilding of the Jewish national home in 
Palestine, and in 1931, disturbed by the tendency of Britain to 
shirk its responsibility as the mandatory power, he published 
a notable and much-cited critical article in Foreign Affairs (9 
(1931), 409-34), entitled “The Palestine Situation Restated” 
Despite the break with the formal Zionist organization, his 
relations with Weizmann remained cordial. 


In Politics 

In politics Frankfurter was more concerned with men and 
policies than with party labels. He served under Stimson in 
a Republican administration, was an admirer of Theodore 
Roosevelt, and in 1924 supported Robert M. La-Follette, the 
Progressive third-party candidate, for the presidency. In 1928 
he campaigned for Alfred E. Smith, to whom he had been 
an informal adviser on problems of public-utility regulation 
when Smith was governor of New York. In 1932, quite predict- 
ably, he warmly supported Franklin D. Roosevelt. Roosevelt, 
as assistant secretary of the Navy, served with Frankfurter on 
an interdepartmental board concerned with wartime labor 
relations. When Roosevelt became governor of New York, he 
called on Frankfurter for counsel, and upon his election as 
president, Roosevelt asked Frankfurter to become solicitor 
general, intimating that if he held this post it would be easier to 
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appoint him in due course to the Supreme Court. Frankfurter 
declined, however, on the ground that he could be more use- 
ful to the President’s program without an official place in the 
administration. He continued to teach at Harvard while ad- 
vising Roosevelt on certain appointments and lending a hand 
in speech writing and in the drafting of legislation, notably in 
relation to the regulation of securities and the stock exchange. 
When, in 1938, Justice Benjamin N. *Cardozo died, there was 
widespread sentiment that by virtue of intellect and philoso- 
phy - not for reasons of religion - Frankfurter was the right- 
ful successor to this chair, which had been occupied before 
Cardozo by Justice Holmes. Disregarding the advice of some 
timorous Jewish friends who pointed to the fact that Justice 
Brandeis was still on the Court, Roosevelt made the nomina- 
tion, which was confirmed on January 17, 1939. 


Supreme Court Justice 

Upon assuming judicial office, Frankfurter’s roving commis- 
sion in law and public affairs was ended, but the gravity of the 
world situation made it impossible for him to become a judi- 
cial recluse. He had recognized the menace of Hitler before 
most of his compatriots, and when war came, his insight, expe- 
rience, and judgment were drawn upon. Perhaps his most no- 
table service in this regard was his recommendation of his old 
mentor, Henry L. Stimson, to be secretary of war. As a judge 
Frankfurter conceived his role to be more complex than that 
of a teacher or publicist, since a judge on the Supreme Court 
must subordinate his merely personal views when judging the 
validity of the acts of a coordinate branch of government. He 
rejected the claims of absolutism for even the most cherished 
liberties of speech, assembly, and religious belief, maintain- 
ing that they must be weighed against the legitimate concerns 
of society expressed through government. When those con- 
cerns were relatively tenuous or could be satisfied in a less in- 
trusive way, the liberty of the individual must prevail. Thus 
when a state attorney general conducted an investigation into 
the teaching of a college lecturer, Frankfurter wrote a pow- 
erful opinion upholding the sanctity of the university class- 
room against the threat of domination by the state (Sweezy v. 
New Hampshire, 354 U.S. 234 (1957)). When a school board 
introduced released-time instruction in religion in the public 
schools, on a voluntary basis, Frankfurter joined in condemn- 
ing the program as a breach of the “wall of separation” between 
church and state (Mc-Collum v. Board of Education, 333 U.s. 
203 (1948)). But when a compulsory flag-salute exercise in the 
public schools was resisted by Jehovah's Witnesses as a prof- 
anation of their religious tenets, Frankfurter concluded that 
the government had not gone beyond permissible bounds in 
seeking to inculcate loyalty and national pride in schoolchil- 
dren (West Virginia State Board of Education v. Barnette, 319 
U.S. 624 (1943)). His dissenting opinion begins with his most 
explicit and deeply felt statement of his judicial philosophy in 
the troubled area of individual freedom: 


One who belongs to the most vilified and persecuted minority 
in history is not likely to be insensible to the freedom guaran- 
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teed by our Constitution. Were my purely personal attitude rel- 
evant I should wholeheartedly associate myself with the general 
libertarian views in the Court’s opinion, representing as they 
do the thought and action of a lifetime. 


But as judges we are neither Jew nor gentile, neither Catholic 
nor agnostic. We owe equal attachment to the Constitution 
and are equally bound by our judicial obligations whether 
we derive our citizenship from the earliest or the latest im- 
migrants to these shores. As a member of this Court I am not 
justified in writing my private notions of policy into the Con- 
stitution, no matter how deeply I may cherish them or how 
mischievous I may deem their disregard.... The only opinion 
of our own even looking in that direction that is material is 
our opinion whether legislators could in reason have enacted 
such a law. 

He joined wholeheartedly in the decisions holding le- 
gally segregated public schools to be a denial of equal pro- 
tection of the laws (Cooper v. Aaron, 358 U.S. 1 (1958)). But in 
another pathbreaking action of the Court, upsetting malap- 
portionment in legislatures, he dissented vigorously, on the 
ground that the courts were entering a “political thicket” that 
would enmesh them in party politics (Baker v. Carr, 369 U.S. 
186 (1962)). 


Retrospect 

In 1962 Frankfurter suffered a stroke, and resigned from the 
Court. Though invalided, he was able the following year to re- 
ceive the Presidential Medal of Freedom, the highest civilian 
honor within the bestowal of the President. The citation read: 
“Jurist, scholar, counselor, conversationalist, he has brought to 
all his roles a zest and a wisdom which has made him teacher 
to his time.” The citation suggested the many-sided liveliness 
of the man, but could not capture the full measure of what he 
liked to call the Blue Danube side of his nature: the bouncy 
step, the love of argumentation, the steely grip on his inter- 
locutor’s elbow, the roars of laughter, what Dean Acheson 
called affectionately the “general noisiness” of the man. Nor 
could the citation capture his astonishing range of friendships, 
which embraced statesmen, scholars, artists, former students, 
and writers around the world. His correspondence was pro- 
digious. He was refreshed by uninhibited communication as 
others are refreshed by solitude. Although not an observing 
Jew (“a believing unbeliever,’ he called himself), he retained 
a familiarity with Jewish lore, and toward the end of his life 
he felt drawn closer to his heritage. 


Writings 
Frankfurter’s own talk and writings of interest to the general 
reader include: Felix Frankfurter Reminisces (1960); Law and 
Politics (1939); Of Law and Men (1956); Of Law and Life (1965); 
Roosevelt and Frankfurter; their Correspondence 1928-1945; Fe- 
lix Frankfurter on the Supreme Court (1970). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.S. Thomas, Felix Frankfurter: Scholar on 
the Bench (1960); L. Baker, Felix Frankfurter (1969); W. Mendelson 
(ed.), Felix Frankfurter: A Tribute (1964); idem, Felix Frankfurter: The 
Judge (1964); Jaffe, in: Harvard Law Review, 62 (1949), 357-412; P.A. 
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Freund, On Law and Justice (1968), 146-62; For further bibliography 
see R. Dahl and C. Bolden (eds.), American Judge (1968), nos. 4274-92 
and 6366-437; P.B. Kurland, Felix Frankfurter on the Supreme Court 
(1970). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.D. Hockett, R.E. Morgan, and G,J. 
Jacobsohn (eds.), New Deal Justice: The Constitutional Jurisprudence 
of Hugo L. Black, Felix Frankfurter, and Robert H. Jackson (1996); J.F. 
Simon, Antagonists: Hugo Black, Felix Frankfurter and Civil Liberties 
in Modern America (1989); N.L. Dawson, Louis D. Brandeis, Felix 
Frankfurter and the New Deal (1980; M.I. Urofsky, Felix Frankfurter: 
Judicial Restraint and Individual Liberties (1991). 


[Paul A. Freund] 


FRANKFURTER, MOSES (1672-1762), author, dayyan, and 
printer in Amsterdam. Moses, the son of Simeon, established 
a printing press in 1721 from which he issued books both in 
Hebrew and Yiddish. He later moved to Frankfurt where he 
died. Frankfurter wrote Nefesh Yehudah (1701), a commentary 
on Isaac Aboab’s Menorat ha-Maor with a Yiddish translation 
of the text. This very popular tract was often reprinted, as was 
Sheva Petilot (1721), an abbreviated version of the same work. 
Frankfurter translated into Yiddish and published his father’s 
Sefer ha-Hayyim (1712). From it he compiled Shaar Shimon 
(1714), prayers for the sick, in two parts, the second in Yid- 
dish. He also wrote Zeh Yenahamenu (1712), a commentary 
on the Mekhilta de-R. Ishmael. When Frankfurter was in se- 
rious distress he sought comfort in dedicating himself to the 
laborious task of correcting the text and commenting upon 
it. He also wrote Tov Lekhet, notes to the law of mourning of 
the Shulhan Arukh, Yoreh Deah (1746); Baer Heitev, glosses 
to the Shulhan Arukh; Hoshen Mishpat (1749), patterned af- 
ter Judah b. Simeon Ashkenazi’s Baer Heitev (1736-42) on the 
other three parts of the Shulhan Arukh. Frankfurter edited 
several works, the most important being a new edition of the 
rabbinic Bible Mikraot Gedolot (4 vols., Amsterdam, 1724-27), 
adding 16 previously unpublished commentaries on the vari- 
ous books of the Bible including his own commentary under 
the title Kehillat Moshe; another group of this compilation in- 
terpreting the whole Bible is Komez Minhah, Minhah Ketan- 
nah, Minhah Gedolah, and Minhat Erev. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Horovitz, Frankfurter Rabbinen, 2 (1883), 
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[Jacob Hirsch Haberman] 


FRANKFURTER, SOLOMON FRIEDRICH (1856-1941), 
Austrian librarian, pedagogue, and classical philologist. 
Frankfurter was born in Pressburg and moved with his fam- 
ily to Vienna in 1859. In 1881 he began working as a volun- 
teer at the University of Vienna library, where from 1919 to 
1923 he served as director. In 1909 he was been appointed the 
first Jewish consultant on Jewish community questions to the 
Austrian Ministry of Culture and Education. Frankfurter was 
president of the Society for the Collection and Investigation of 
Jewish Historic Monuments, president of the B’nai Brith, and 
member or consultant of many boards responsible for Jewish 
education and religion. He served briefly as director of the 
Vienna Jewish Museum, but also acted as an advisor. From 
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1934 to 1938 he was the only Jewish member of the Austrian 
Bundes-Kulturrat (Federal Board for Cultural Questions). 
When the Nazis invaded Austria (1938), he was arrested, but 
was released shortly afterwards. 

Frankfurter’s publications deal with archaeology; edu- 
cation, particularly the important role of a classical gymna- 
sium education; biographies; and Jewish subjects. His works 
include Unrichtige Buechertitel mit einem Exkurs ueber he- 
braeische Buechertitel (1906); Das altjuedische Erziehungs-und 
Unterrichtswesen im Lichte moderner Bestrebungen (1910); Jo- 
sef Unger 1828-1857 (1917), dealing with Unger’s youth; and 
Zwei neugefundene mittelalterliche hebraeische Grabsteine in 
Wien (1918). 

U.S. Supreme Court Justice Felix *Frankfurter was his 
nephew. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: N.H. Tur-Sinai, “Viennese Jewry,” 
in: J. Fraenkel (ed.), The Jews of Austria: Essays on their Life, History 
and Destruction (1967), 315; L. Kolb, “The Vienna Jewish Museum,” 
in: ibid., 149. 


FRANKFURT ON THE MAIN (Heb. 7797 0115195; abbr. 
’"7DD), city in Germany with an ancient and important com- 
munity. 


Early History 

Reports and legends about Jews residing in Frankfurt go 
back to the earliest period in the city’s history. Frankfurt was 
an important trading center, and Jewish merchants probably 
visited its annual fall fairs. In 1074 Emperor Henry 1v men- 
tions Frankfurt among the towns where the Jews of *Worms 
were permitted to trade without having to pay customs dues. 
During the 12 century Frankfurt had an organized and flour- 
ishing community, though still numerically small. Financial 
transactions and tax payments by Frankfurt Jews at that time 
are frequently mentioned: *Eliezer b. Nathan of Mainz makes 
repeated reference to the presence of Jewish merchants in 
Frankfurt. In 1241 the Jewish houses were demolished by the 
populace and over three-quarters of the approximately 200 
Jews of Frankfurt were massacred. Among the victims were 
three rabbis, including the hazzan; many of the survivors ac- 
cepted baptism. A special prayer for the martyrs has been re- 
tained in the liturgy for the Ninth of Av of the West German 
congregations. Subsequently Frederick 11 appointed a com- 
mission of inquiry, since the outbreak was an infringement of 
his imperial prerogative and interests. It apparently originated 
in a dispute over the forced conversion of a Jew. The city of 
Frankfurt was ultimately granted a royal pardon. The safety of 
the Frankfurt Jews was guaranteed and heavy penalties were 
ordered against Jew-baiters. 

By around 1270 Frankfurt had again become a busy 
center of Jewish life. Two Jewish tombstones dated 1284 were 
found under the altar of the cathedral in 1952. During the fol- 
lowing decades all the customary Jewish institutions devel- 
oped in Frankfurt. The medieval community had a central 
synagogue (“Altschul”), a cemetery, a bathhouse, hospitals 
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for local Jews and migrants, a “dance house” for weddings 
and other social events, and educational and welfare insti- 
tutions. During the first half of the 14" century the finan- 
cial burden on the Frankfurt community, exploited by both 
the city and the crown, grew steadily greater, but the profit 
derived from the Jews protected them against the current 
waves of persecution. However, the surge of bloodthirsty ha- 
tred aroused by the *Black Death engulfed them along with 
almost all the other communities in Europe. In 1349, shortly 
after Emperor *Charles 1v had transferred his “Jewish rights” 
to the city against a substantial consideration, the commu- 
nity was completely wiped out, many of its members setting 
fire to their own homes rather than meet death by the mob. 
In 1360 Frankfurt reopened its gates to Jews. Their economic 
function was still vital to the flourishing city of merchants 
and craftsmen. However, the terms of resettlement imposed 
drastic changes. Jews had to apply individually for the privi- 
lege of residence, which usually had to be renewed annually 
in return for payment of heavy taxes and other dues. A set of 
statutes (Staettigkeit) regulated relations between the city and 
the community. Rabbis and communal leaders of note in the 
14 century included Suesskind Wimpfen, who redeemed the 
body of *Meir b. Baruch of Rothenburg for ritual burial; and 
*Alexander Susslin ha-Kohen. 


15‘ to 17*» Centuries 

During the first half of the 15‘ century, the Jewish commu- 
nity consisted of no more than 12 tax-paying families on the 
average. The expulsion of the Jews, or their relocation to a re- 
mote part of the city, was considered by the city council from 
the 1430s. From the 1450s the Jews were forced to wear a dis- 
tinctive badge, and Christians were forbidden to visit Jewish 
festivities. After repeated interventions on the part of the em- 
peror, and despite their strong resistance, the Jews of Frankfurt 
were finally forced to settle in a specially constructed street 
(Judengasse) outside the old city ramparts in 1462. Although 
existence in this ghetto entailed severe physical and social 
hardship to the community, its inner life developed even more 
intensively. There were 110 registered inhabitants of the ghetto 
in 1463, 250 in 1520, 900 in 1569, 1,200 in 1580, 2,200 in 1600, 
and about 3,000 in 1610. Since the ghetto was never permitted 
to expand beyond its original area, the existing houses were 
subdivided, and back premises and additional storeys were 
erected. The communal organization became stronger and 
more diversified. Religious and lay leaders (Hochmeister and 
Baumeister) were elected by the Jewish taxpayers, and a con- 
tinual flow of takkanot laid the basis for powerful and jealously 
guarded local traditions in all spheres of religious, social, and 
economic life. Outstanding among the rabbis of the 15‘ cen- 
tury was Nathan Epstein. Johannes *Pfefferkorn confiscated 
some 1,500 Hebrew books from Frankfurt Jews. The Peasants’ 
War and religious wars of the 16 century repeatedly endan- 
gered the community, and the guilds made serious inroads 
into their economic activities. Nevertheless, conditions were 
favorable to commercial enterprise, and by means of heavy 
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financial contributions and skillful diplomacy the Frankfurt 
Jews managed to safeguard their privileges. By the end of the 
16 century the community reached a peak period of pros- 
perity. It had become a center of Jewish learning, and stu- 
dents from far away flocked to the yeshivot of Eliezer Treves 
and Akiva b. Jacob Frankfurter. The Frankfurt rabbinate and 
rabbinical court had become one of the foremost religious 
authorities in Germany. Decisions were made by the presid- 
ing rabbi in conjunction with the “members of the yeshivah” 
(dayyanim). General *synods of rabbinic and lay leaders were 
held at Frankfurt in 1562, 1582, and 1603. 

However, economic and social antagonisms had long 
been simmering between the wealthy patrician families of 
the city and the guild craftsmen and petty traders, many of 
whom were in debt to Jews. The struggle flared into open re- 
bellion when in 1614 the rabble, led by Vincent *Fettmilch, 
stormed the ghetto and gave vent to their anger by plunder- 
ing the Jewish houses. The Jews were all expelled from the 
city, but the emperor outlawed the rebels, and their leaders 
were arrested and put to death (1616). Subsequently the Jews 
were ceremoniously returned to the ghetto, an event annually 
commemorated on Adar 20" by the Frankfurt community as 
the “Purim Winz” (“Purim of Vincent”). Possibly a group of 
wealthy Frankfurt Jews, among them Simeon Wolf, father of 
the celebrated Court Jew Samuel *Oppenheimer, used their in- 
fluence at the imperial court to bring about this result. Among 
those who did not return to Frankfurt after the Fettmilch re- 
bellion was Isaiah *Horowitz, the celebrated author of Shenei 
Luhot ha-Berit, who had occupied the rabbinate from 1606. 
Other leading rabbis of the period included his son Shabbetai 
*Horowitz, Hayyim Cohen, grandson of *Judah Loew (the 
Maharal) of Prague, and Meir b. Jacob ha-Kohen *Schiff, a 
native of Frankfurt. Joseph Yuspa *Hahn recorded the ritual 
customs of the Frankfurt community in his Yosif Omez. These 
were a source of special pride to the Frankfurt Jews, known for 
their local patriotism. Joseph Solomon *Delmedigo was for 
some years employed as communal physician. Aaron Samuel 
*Koidonover and his son Zevi Hirsh *Koidonover were also 
members of the Frankfurt rabbinate. The community did not 
grow numerically during the 17 century owing to the un- 
healthy conditions of their overpopulated quarter and the 
excessive taxes imposed upon them during the Thirty Years’ 
War. In addition, the terms of residence were designed to keep 
their number stationary, allowing a maximum of 500 families 
and 12 marriage licenses annually. At the end of the 17 cen- 
tury the community made successful efforts to prevent Johann 
*Eisenmenger from publishing his anti-Jewish book. 


186 Century 

In 1711 almost the entire Jewish quarter was destroyed by a fire 
which broke out in the house of the chief rabbi, Naphtali b. 
Isaac *Katz. The inhabitants found refuge in gentile homes, but 
had to return to the ghetto after it had been rebuilt. J.J. *Schudt 
gave a detailed account of Jewish life at Frankfurt in this pe- 
riod. The importance of the Frankfurt Jewish community of 
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that era is indicated by the official recognition of its represen- 
tatives (“Residenten”) in Vienna from 1718. The penetration of 
Enlightenment found the community in a state of unrest and 
social strife. Communal life had long been dominated by a 
few ancient patrician families, some of whom were known 
by signs hanging outside their houses, like the *Rothschild 
(“Red Shield”), Schwarzschild, Kann, and Schiff families. The 
impoverished majority challenged the traditional privileges of 
the wealthy oligarchy, and the city council repeatedly acted as 
arbitrator between the rival parties. Controversies on religious 
and personal matters such as the *Eybeschuetz-*Emden dis- 
pute further weakened unity in the community. Nevertheless, 
there was no decline in intellectual activity, and the yeshivot 
of Samuel Schotten and Jacob Joshua b. Zevi Hirsch *Falk at- 
tracted many students. The movement for the reformation of 
Jewish education fostered by the circle of Moses *Mendelssohn 
in Berlin found many sympathizers in Frankfurt, especially 
among the well-to-do class who welcomed it as a step toward 
*emancipation. Forty-nine prominent members of the com- 
munity subscribed for Mendelssohn's German translation of 
the Bible (1782), but the chief rabbi, Phinehas *Horowitz, at- 
tacked the book from the pulpit. When in 1797 a project was 
advocated for a school with an extensive program of secu- 
lar studies, Horowitz pronounced a ban on it. He was sup- 
ported by most of the communal leaders, though many had 
their children taught non-Jewish subjects privately. The ban 
had to be withdrawn by order of the magistrate. Some years 
previously, Horowitz had acted similarly against the kabbal- 
ist Nathan *Adler. Meanwhile the French revolutionary wars 
had made their first liberating impact on Frankfurt Jewry. In 
1796 a bombardment destroyed the greater part of the ghetto 
walls, and in 1798 the prohibition on leaving the ghetto on 
Sundays and holidays was abolished. 


19» and 20 Centuries 

The incorporation of Frankfurt in Napoleon’s Confederation 
of the Rhine (1806) and the constitution of the grand duchy of 
Frankfurt (1810) gradually changed the status of the Frankfurt 
Jews, bringing them nearer emancipation. In 1811 the ghetto 
was finally abolished, and a declaration of equal rights for 
all citizens expressly included the Jews, a capital payment of 
440,000 florins having been made by the community. How- 
ever, the reaction following Napoleon's downfall brought bit- 
ter disappointment. The senate of the newly constituted Free 
City tried to abolish Jewish emancipation and thwarted the 
efforts made by a community delegation to the Congress of 
*Vienna. After prolonged negotiations, marked by the “*Hep- 
Hep” anti-Jewish disorders in 1819, the senate finally promul- 
gated an enactment granting equality to the Jews in all civil 
matters, although reinstating many of the old discriminatory 
laws (1824). The composition and activities of the commu- 
nity board remained subject to supervision and confirmation 
by the senate. Meanwhile the religious rift in the community 
had widened considerably. Phinehas Horowitz's son and suc- 
cessor, Zevi Hirsch *Horowitz, was powerless in face of the 
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increasing pressure for social and educational reforms. He 
did in fact renew his father’s approbation of Benjamin Wolf 
*Heidenheim’s edition of the prayer book which included a 
German translation and a learned commentary. However, 
this first stirring of *Wissenschaft des Judentums could not 
satisfy those in the community desiring reform and assimila- 
tion. In 1804 they founded a school, the Philanthropin, with 
a markedly secular and assimilationist program. This institu- 
tion became a major center for reform in Judaism. From 1807 
it organized reformed Jewish services for the pupils and their 
parents. In the same year a Jewish lodge of *Freemasons was 
established, whose members actively furthered the causes of 
reform and secularization in the community. From 1817 to 
1832 the board of the community was exclusively composed 
of members of the lodge. In 1819 the Orthodox heder insti- 
tutions were closed by the police, and the board prevented 
the establishment of a school for both religious and general 
studies. Attendance at the yeshivah, which in 1793 still had 60 
students, dwindled. In 1842 the number of Orthodox families 
was estimated to account for less than 10% of the community. 
In that year, a Reform Association demanded the abolition of 
all “talmudic” laws, circumcision, and the messianic faith. The 
aged rabbi, Solomon Abraham Trier, who had been one of the 
two delegates from Frankfurt to the Paris *Sanhedrin in 1807, 
published a collection of responsa from contemporary rab- 
bis and scholars in German on the fundamental significance 
of circumcision in Judaism (1844). A year later a conference 
of rabbis sympathizing with reform was held in Frankfurt. A 
leading member of this group was Abraham *Geiger, a native 
of Frankfurt, and communal rabbi from 1863 to 1870. The rev- 
olutionary movement of 1848 hastened the emancipation of 
the Frankfurt Jews, which was finally achieved in 1864. The 
autocratic regime of the community board weakened consid- 
erably. A small group of Orthodox members then seized the 
opportunity to form a religious association within the com- 
munity, the “Israelitische Religionsgesellschaft,” and elected 
Samson Raphael *Hirsch as their rabbi in 1851. The Roth- 
schild family made a large donation toward the erection of a 
new Orthodox synagogue. When the community board per- 
sisted in turning a deaf ear to the demands of the Orthodox 
minority, the association seceded from the community and 
set up a separate congregation (1876). After some Orthodox 
members, supported by the Wuerzburg rabbi, Seligmann Baer 
*Bamberger, had refused to take this course, the community 
board made certain concessions, enabling them to remain 
within the community. A communal Orthodox rabbi, Marcus 
*Horovitz, was installed and a new Orthodox synagogue was 
erected with communal funds. From then on the Frankfurt 
Orthodox community, its pattern of life and educational in- 
stitutions, became the paradigm of German Orthodoxy. The 
Jewish population of Frankfurt numbered 3,298 in 1817 (7.9% 
of the total), 10,009 in 1871 (11%), 21,974 in 1900 (7.5%), and 
29,385 in 1925 (6.3%). During the 19» century many Jews from 
the rural districts were attracted to the city whose economic 
boom owed much to Jewish financial and commercial enter- 
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prise. The comparative wealth of the Frankfurt Jews is shown 
by the fact that, in 1900, 5,946 Jewish citizens paid 2,540,812 
marks in taxes, while 34,900 non-Jews paid 3,611,815 marks. 
Many civic institutions, including hospitals, libraries and mu- 
seums, were established by Jewish donations, especially from 
the Rothschild family. The Jew Leopold *Sonnemann was the 
founder of the liberal daily Frankfurter Zeitung, and the es- 
tablishment of the Frankfurt university (1912) was also largely 
financed by Jews. Jewish communal institutions and organiza- 
tions included two hospitals, three schools (the Philanthropin 
and the elementary and secondary schools founded by S.R. 
Hirsch), a yeshivah (founded by Hirsch’s son-in-law and suc- 
cessor Solomon *Breuer), religious classes for pupils attending 
city schools, an orphanage, a home for the aged, many wel- 
fare institutions, and two cemeteries (the ancient cemetery 
was closed in 1828). Frankfurt Jews were active in voluntary 
societies devoted to universal Jewish causes, such as emigrant 
relief and financial support for the Jews in the Holy Land 
(donations from Western Europe to the Holy Land had been 
channeled through Frankfurt from the 16" century). The year- 
book of the Juedisch-Literarische Gesellschaft was published 
in Frankfurt, and the Orthodox weekly Der Israelit (founded 
in 1860) was published in Frankfurt from 1906. The Jewish de- 
partment of the municipal library, headed before World War 11 
by the scholar A. Freimann, had a rare collection of Hebraica 
and Judaica. During the first decade of the 20 century addi- 
tional synagogues were erected, among them a splendid one 
situated at Friedberger Anlage. In 1920 Franz *Rosenzweig 
set up an institute for Jewish studies, where Martin *Buber, 
then professor at the Frankfurt university, gave popular lec- 
tures. Two additional yeshivot were established, one by Jacob 
Hoffman, who in 1922 succeeded Nehemiah Anton *Nobel in 
the Orthodox rabbinate of the community. Others prominent 
in Frankfurt Jewish life include the writer Ludwig *Boerne; 
the historian I.M. *Jost; the artists Moritz *Oppenheim and 
Benno *Elkan; the biochemist Paul *Ehrlich; the economist 
and sociologist Franz *Oppenheimer; rabbis Jacob *Horowitz 
and Joseph *Horowitz (Orthodox); Leopold Stein, Nehemiah 
Bruell, Caesar *Seligmann (Reform); and the Orthodox lead- 
ers Jacob *Rosenheim and Isaac *Breuer. 


[Mordechai Breuer / Stefan Rohrbacher (2"4 ed.) 


Holocaust Period 

After a number of attacks on individual Jews and the occupa- 
tion of the famous Institut fuer Sozialforschung on March 5, 
1933, the official Nazi action against the Jews began on April 
1, 1933, with a boycott of Jewish businesses and professionals, 
followed on April 7 by the dismissal of Jewish white-collar 
workers, university teachers, actors, and musicians. State and 
party pressure subsequently resulted in the closing or “ary- 
anization” of almost all Jewish-owned firms, while local sa 
units and Nazi students terrorized Jewish citizens. Though 
originally prohibited, these arbitrary actions were in later years 
legalized by the Reich government which helped to organize 
and coordinate them. The Jewish community reacted by ex- 
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panding existing services, establishing new agencies for eco- 
nomic aid, reemployment, occupational training, schooling, 
adult education, and emigration. All institutions were under 
strict surveillance by the Gestapo. 

On Nov. 10-11, 1938, the big synagogues of the two Jewish 
communities, situated at Friedberger Anlage, Dominikaner- 
platz (formerly Boerneplatz), Grosser Wollgraben (formerly 
Boernestrasse), and Freiherr-vom-Stein-Strasse were burned 
down. Community buildings including the Jewish Museum 
(Museum juedischer Altertuemer), the Jewish homes, and 
stores were stormed and looted by the sa, the ss, and mobs 
they had incited. More than 2,600 Jewish men were arrested 
and sent to the *Buchenwald concentration camp and around 
530 to the *Dachau concentration camp. Members of the Or- 
thodox Religionsgesellschaft were compelled to combine with 
the general community to form a single community organiza- 
tion which the Nazis named Juedische Gemeinde. In 1939 this 
autonomous community was forcibly merged into the state- 
supervised Reichsvereinigung. Jewish leaders were compelled 
to enter into Judenvertraege, transferring communal property 
to municipal ownership. Welfare foundations taken over by 
the municipal authorities in December 1938 were placed un- 
der direct Gestapo control in May 1940. Gestapo Officer Ernst 
Holland, who was also a city official, supervised until 1943 Jew- 
ish welfare and emigration, later organizing labor recruitment 
and “orderly proceedings” before deportation. 

The Frankfurt community decreased by emigration from 
26,158 in 1933, to 10,803 in June 1941, although there was an in- 
flux of Jewish families from the countryside. Deportations to 
Lodz began on October 19, 1941, and were followed by depor- 
tations to *Minsk, *Majdanek, *Kovno (Kaunas), *Theresien- 
stadt, and other camps. In September 1943, after large-scale 
deportations stopped, the Jewish population in Frankfurt to- 
taled 602, including half-Jews. The last deportation to There- 
sienstadt took place on March 15, 1945, only two weeks before 
the U.S. army occupied the city and liberated around 150 Jews 
and so-called Mischlinge. 


[Eleanor Sterling-Oppenheimer / Jens Hoppe (24 ed.) 


After World War 11 

After the war, a new community was organized, consisting of 
those who had outlived the war in Frankfurt, survivors from 
concentration camps, and displaced persons, totaling 1,104 in 
1952. They were joined by a number of pensioners and Israelis, 
and the community increased to 2,566 by 1959 and 4,350 by 
1970, to become the largest in West Germany (excepting that 
of Berlin); the average age of its members was 45.4, and two 
thirds were aged over 40. One of the large synagogues was re- 
built, and by 1970 five prayer rooms were also in use. The first 
postwar Jewish elementary school in Germany was opened 
there in 1965, and a communal periodical Frankfurter juedi- 
sches Gemeindeblatt commenced publication in March 1968. 
A 200-bed home for the aged was opened in 1968. Due mainly 
to the immigration of Jews from the former Soviet Union, 
the number of community members rose from 4,842 in 1989 
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to 7,063 in 2003. The community has four synagogues. The 
Philanthropin was reopened as an elementary school in 2004. 
A Jewish museum was inaugurated in 1988 in the former pala- 
tial residence of the Rothschild family, with a branch opened 
in 1992 on the site of the Judengasse. The Frankfurt municipal 
and university library holds one of the most important collec- 
tions of Judaica books and manuscripts in Germany. 


[Henry Wasserman] 


Printing 

The book fairs of Frankfurt were visited by Jewish printers 
and booksellers as early as 1535. Some Hebrew printing was 
carried on in Frankfurt as early as the 16 century; in 1512 
the brothers Murner published “Grace after Meals?” Hebrew 
printing seriously developed in Frankfurt in the 17" century. 
The earliest work, Megillat Vinz (Fettmilch), was published by 
Isaac Langenbuch after the Fettmilch riots (see above). From 
1657 to 1707 Balthasar Christian Wust and later his son (?) Jo- 
hann issued a great number of Hebrew books. For this part 
of their work they employed Jewish printers and other Jew- 
ish personnel, and found Jewish financial backing. (As Jews 
could not obtain printing licenses, they used Christian firms 
as a front.) They printed mainly liturgical items, but also a 
Pentateuch with a German glossary (1662), and bibles (1677, 
1694); and Wallich’s Yiddish Kuhbuch (1672). Several other 
Hebrew printers published books in the late 17» and early 18” 
centuries. An important publisher was Johann Koellner, who 
in 20 years of printing was responsible for about half of the 
books issued in Frankfurt. Among his more important pub- 
lications were the Arbaah Turim (5 vols., 1712-16), and an ex- 
cellent Talmud edition (1770-23). Soon after the completion 
of the latter, the whole edition was confiscated and was only 
released 30 years later. In the first half of the 19 century the 
names of seven non-Jewish printing houses are known. Sub- 
sequently Jewish printers emerged for the first time. Among 
them were J.H. Golda (1881-1920), E. Slobotzki (from 1855), 
and the bookseller J. Kauffmann, who took over the *Roede- 
heim press of M. Lehrberger in 1899. Hebrew printers were 
active in places like *Homburg, *Offenbach, *Sulzbach, Ro- 
edelheim, and others in the neighborhood of Frankfurt, be- 
cause Jewish printers were unable to establish themselves 
in Frankfurt. 


Music 

The liturgical music and *hazzanut of the Frankfurt commu- 
nity represent the archetype of the western Ashkenazi tradi- 
tion. It can be traced to the 15*+-century codifier Jacob *Moellin 
(Maharil), and is marked by an adherence to tradition which 
made any deviation from the customary melodies (some of 
which were credited with divine origin, “*mi-Sinai”) a re- 
ligious offense. Thus the principal qualification required of 
cantors was a precise acquaintance with the details of musi- 
cal custom (minhag). Liturgical poems (piyyutim) had a place 
of prime importance, especially as some of them were linked 
with the history of the community, and little scope was given 
to the cantor’s capacity for musical invention or improviza- 
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tion. When at the beginning of the 16" century, the Sabbath 
hymn Lekhah Dodi came into vogue in many communities, it 
caused sharp controversy among Frankfurt Jews, and though 
finally accepted, it had to be chanted for many years by an as- 
sistant cantor in order to stress its non-compulsory character. 
Every special event in the Jewish year was marked by a festive, 
solemn, or plaintive tune, as the occasion demanded. Every 
month and every festival had an appropriate melody of its own, 
which was intoned by the cantor at the Blessing of the New 
Moon. Thus the liturgical music served as a “musical calendar.” 
When a festival or New Moon fell on a Sabbath, the cantor had 
to give each its musical share (“me-inyono”). This was achieved 
mainly by mingling variants of the Kaddish melodies, of which 
there existed more than 25. On Simhat Torah the “Year’s Kad- 
dish” recapitulated the whole range of the “musical calendar” 
Great stress was laid on correct reading and cantillation of the 
Bible, and many verses of special importance were chanted 
to particularly solemn tunes. In spite of the strict traditional- 
ism, many Frankfurt melodies show the influence of German 
folksong; the one employed for the *Priestly blessing on the 
High Holidays is derived from the popular Frankfurt “Fass- 
baenderlied” (Coopers’ song). The melody sung in the syna- 
gogue on the annual celebration of Purim Winz (see above) 
was derived from the march tune of the military escort that 
led the Jews back to the Frankfurt ghetto after the riots of 1616. 
In the 19" century the Reform movement installed an organ 
in the main Frankfurt synagogue, whereupon the Orthodox 
congregation introduced a male choir in their own synagogue 


with I.M. *Japhet as musical director. 
[Mordechai Breuer] 
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S.Z. Geiger, Divrei Kehillot (1862); S. Scheuermann, Die gottesdienst- 
lichen Gesaenge der Israeliten fuer das ganze Jahr (1912); F. Ogutsch, 
Der Frankfurter Kantor (1930). 


FRANKFURT ON THE ODER, city in Brandenburg, Ger- 
many. Jews were living in Frankfurt before 1294, when a dis- 
pute between Jews and the slaughterers’ guild there was set- 
tled. The Jews were not permitted to own houses, and lived 
in rented dwellings, referred to as Judenbuden. They mainly 
engaged in small trading and moneylending. In 1399 the com- 
munity relinquished its cemetery for a larger one. From the 
second half of the 15 century the local merchants made con- 
tinual complaints about economic competition by the Jews 
and the rate of interest they charged. In 1506 the synagogue 
was demolished and the new university was erected on the site. 
The Jews of Frankfurt were expelled with the rest of *Bran- 
denburg Jewry in 1510. They later returned, and in 1564 there 
were nine Jewish familes living in Frankfurt, and 11 in 1567. 
They were again expelled in 1573. When a number of Jews were 
admitted to Brandenburg in 1671, a new community grew up 
in Frankfurt. The university there was the first in Germany 
to admit Jews. The first two Jewish students registered at the 
faculty of medicine in 1678, and others followed from all over 
Europe and even Jerusalem. Between 1739 and 1810 about 130 
Jews studied there, and between 1721 and 1794, 29 graduated in 
medicine. The community numbered 592 in 1801; 399 in 1817; 
around 800 in the 1840s; and 891 in 1880. Subsequently it de- 
clined to 747 around 1900; 669 in 1925; and 586 in 1933. 

In the 18» century many Jews from Poland attended the 
fairs in Frankfurt. In 1763 a conference of Polish rabbis headed 
by Gershon of Frankfurt settled a dispute between the print- 
ing houses of Amsterdam and Sulzbach concerning the pub- 
lication of the Talmud. 

Following the spread of the *Reform movement in the 
first half of the 19» century, the Orthodox members in Frank- 
furt seceded from the liberals and opened a prayer hall of their 
own. Samuel *Holdheim served as rabbi in Frankfurt from 
1836 to 1840. In 1861 the first society for the colonization of 
Erez Israel was founded in Frankfurt by Hayyim *Lorje. The 
scholar Judah *Bergmann officiated as rabbi there at the be- 
ginning of the 20' century, and the leader of liberal Judaism 
in Germany, Ignaz *Maybaum, was rabbi of the community 
between 1928 and 1936. In 1933 the community had a syna- 
gogue, a cemetery, three charitable societies, local chapters 
of the “Reichsbund Juedischer Frontsoldaten” and a *Bnai 
Brith lodge. The Orthodox members rejoined the main com- 
munity in 1934. 

Under the Nazis the Frankfurt Jews suffered the same fate 
as those in the rest of Germany. Rabbi Maybaum was arrested 
and confined to the notorious Colombia prison in Berlin; later 
the charges against him were suspended. In the November po- 
grom known as Kristallnacht the synagogue was burned, Jew- 
ish businesses were destroyed, and several Jewish men were 
sent to Sachsenhausen. By May 1939 there were 184 Jews and 
122 Mischlinge in the city. Jews were deported before the out- 
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break of World War 11 and eventually transported to Lublin 
Reservation. Twenty-four Jews from Frankfurt were deported 
to *Theresienstadt on Aug. 27, 1942, and three on June 16, 1943. 
The Jewish community was reestablished after the war and 
numbered 200 in 1958 but declined thereafter until the ar- 
rival of Jews from the former Soviet Union, who refounded 
the community in 1998. It numbered 222 in 2005. A memo- 
rial site (inaugurated in 1988) commemorates the destroyed 
synagogue. As Frankfurt on the Oder was divided after 1945 
the Jewish cemetery is located in Slubice, Poland. 


Printing 

The earliest Hebrew book printed in Frankfurt on the Oder 
was a Pentateuch printed by J. and FE Hartman in 1595. Eighty 
years later J.C. Beckman, professor of theology at the local uni- 
versity, obtained a license to extend the privilege to print in 
Hebrew, and a Pentateuch with haftarot and the Five Scrolls, 
as well as other books, were published in 1677. 

The most important work published there was a new edi- 
tion of the Talmud (1697-99). The Court Jew Berend *Lehm- 
ann of Halberstadt invested in it and presented a large number 
of the 2,000 sets printed to various communities, battei mi- 
drash, and yeshivot. Further editions were printed in 1715-22 
and 1736-39. Michael Gottschalk succeeded Beckman as man- 
ager and before 1740 Professor Grillo bought Gottschalk’s 
press. It continued in his family until the end of the century, 
and in the hands of his successor, C.F. Elsner, until 1813. Gril- 
los turnover in trade of Hebrew books reached 80,000 Reich- 
sthaler annually - a measure of the importance of the press 
for Germany and Eastern Europe. The main midrashim, Yal- 
kut Shimoni, the Zohar, and other important rabbinic works 
were printed in Frankfurt on the Oder. As the result of the 
Prussian legislation of 1812, it was possible in 1813 for Hirsch 
Baschwitz, a Jew, to acquire the Hebrew printing press from 
Elsner. In turn, he sold the business in 1826 to Trebitsch & 
Son of Berlin. 
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Brandenburg (1995), 125-41. 
g [Chasia Turtel] 


FRANKINCENSE (Heb. 113132), the chief ingredient of the 
Temple *incense. It is mentioned a number of times among 
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the treasures of the Temple (Neh. 13:5; 1 Chron. 9:29). It was 
burnt with the sacrifice of meal offering (Lev. 2:1) and placed 
upon the rows of showbread (Lev. 24:7). The frankincense on 
the meal offering along with a handful of the rest of its ingre- 
dients were scooped up by the priest as the “token portion” 
(azkarah) of the offering which he deposited on the altar to go 
up in smoke as a “soothing odor” offered to the Lord (Lev. 6:8; 
cf. Isa. 66:3). Pure frankincense was one of the four ingredi- 
ents of the incense of the Tabernacle (Ex. 30:34; and cf. Ecclus. 
24:15). It was brought to Erez Israel from Sheba (Jer. 6:20). The 
maiden in the Song of Songs (3:6) came from the wilderness 
perfumed with myrrh and frankincense; in the erotic imag- 
ery of the Song of Songs, the lover refers to the body of his 
mistress as “the mountain of myrrh” and “the hill of frankin- 
cense” (Song 4:6), while the beloved is compared to “an en- 
closed garden” in which grow exotic perfumes including “all 
trees of frankincense” (Song 4:14-15). Ben Sira emphasizes its 
aromatic scent (Ecclus. 39:14; 50:9). Frankincense is frequently 
mentioned in rabbinic literature in connection with the laws 
of meal offerings, where it was used in the form of globules 
or grains (Men. 1:2). A potion of wine and frankincense was 
prepared for those condemned to death, “that they should 
not suffer pain” (Sem. 2:9; cf. Sanh. 43a). The name levonah 
is common in Semitic languages. It has its origin in the white 
color of the fresh sap, “pure frankincense.” From the Semitic 
the name passed also into the Greek libanos. 

Frankincense was extracted from trees of the genus Bo- 
swellia, of which there are two species: Boswellia sacra Fliick- 
iger (also known as Boswellia Carterii) found on the Arabian 
Peninsula and in North Somalia, and Boswellia frereana Bird- 
wood found in North Somalia. These trees are still the source 
for the frankincense used as incense in the Catholic Church. 
In ancient Egypt, as in other countries of the east, frankincense 
was very important, and it seems that efforts were made to 
plant it locally. The bringing of pots of frankincense for plant- 
ing in Egypt is depicted in ancient Egyptian drawings. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 1 (1928), 312-4; J. Feliks, Olam 
ha-Zomeah ha-Mikra’i (19687), 260-2. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
HALOT, 493; DISO, 564; W. Holladay, Jeremiah 1 (1986), 222; W. 


Mueller, in: ABD II, 854. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


FRANKL, ADOLEF (1859-1936), rabbi, banker, and commu- 
nal leader in Hungary. Born in Debrecen, he studied in various 
yeshivot and received his rabbinical ordination at the yeshivah 
of Pressburg. From 1888 Frankl was nasi of the Hungarian kolel 
of Jerusalem. In 1905 he was elected president of the organiza- 
tion of Orthodox communities and honorary president of the 
Orthodox community of Budapest. After the death of Koppel 
*Reich, Frankl was elected chief rabbi of the Orthodox com- 
munity in Budapest, and sat as the delegate of Orthodox Jewry 
in the Hungarian Upper House (1930). He won esteem in all 
circles of the Jewish population of Hungary. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Magyar Zsid6 Lexikon (1929), 292. 


[Baruch Yaron] 
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FRANKL, LUDWIG AUGUST (1810-1894), Austrian poet, 
secretary of the Vienna Jewish community, and founder of 
the Laemel School in Jerusalem. Born in Chrast, Bohemia, 
Frankl was one of the first Jews to attend a Bohemian second- 
ary school. He also received a sound Jewish education under 
his relative, Zacharias *Frankel. Although he studied medi- 
cine at Vienna and Padua, he devoted himself mainly to lit- 
erature. The patriotic flavor of Frankl’s first collection of bal- 
lads, Das Habsburgerlied (1832), brought him a reward from 
Emperor Francis 1. It was followed by Morgenlaendische Sagen 
(1834), a volume of poems on Jewish themes, and by the epic 
Christoforo Colombo (1836), for which he was made an honor- 
ary citizen of Genoa, the explorer’s birthplace. In 1838 Frankl 
was appointed secretary and archivist of the Vienna Jewish 
community. The post enabled him to publish various works 
of Jewish interest, including a history of the Jews in Vienna 
(1853), but he really made his name as editor, from 1842, of the 
Sonntagsblaetter, which brought him into the circle of Austria's 
literary elite. In later years he was to publish studies of such of 
his new acquaintances as the dramatist Franz Grillparzer and 
the poet Nikolaus Lenau, but he also encouraged new writers, 
notably Moritz *Hartmann and Leopold *Kompert. His use 
of the elegant Sonntagsblaetter in support of the 1848 Revolu- 
tion led to the paper’s eventual suppression. During the Rev- 
olution Frankl served as an officer in the students’ legion and 
achieved fame with his revolutionary lyric Die Universitaet, the 
first uncensored Austrian publication, which was circulated in 
half-a-million copies and was set to music no less than 28 dif- 
ferent times: Frankl later edited the works of the revolution- 
ary writer Anastasius Gruen (1877), and their correspondence 
was published by Frankl’s son, Lothar. As the representative of 
Elisa Herz, Frankl went to *Jerusalem in 1856 and, in memory 
of her father, founded the Laemel School, which offered Jew- 
ish children a secular, as well as a religious, education. This 
aroused violent opposition on the part of the ultra-Orthodox 
Ashkenazi community, whose rabbinate placed Frankl under 
the ban of excommunication. He described his experiences in 
Erez Israel in Nach Jerusalem (2 vols., 1858-60), which gives a 
valuable picture of the Jewish inhabitants of Jerusalem in the 
mid-i9 century. The book was translated into Hebrew and 
other languages, and appeared in English as The Jews in the 
East (1859). A third volume, Nach Aegypten, appeared in 1860. 
Other works of Jewish interest are Frankl’s Elegien (1842), Ra- 
chel (1842), Libanon (1855), and Ahnenbilder (1864). In 1876 he 
founded the Vienna Jewish Institute for the Blind, his philan- 
thropic endeavors being rewarded with ennoblement as Ritter 
von Frankl-Hochwart. His memoirs appeared posthumously 
in 1910. His son LOTHAR (1862-1914) became professor of 
neurology at the University of Vienna in 1897. 
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Ludwig August Frankl,” in: Occident und Orient (1988), 319-29; C. 
Walker, “Two Jewish Poetry Anthologies - Ludwig August Frankl’s 
Libanon and Sigmund Kaznelson’s Jiidisches Schicksal in deutschen 
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FRANKL, PINKUS (Pinhas) FRITZ (1848-1887), German 
rabbi and scholar. Born in Uhersky Brod, Moravia, Frankl 
succeeded Geiger as rabbi of the Berlin community in 1877 
and became lecturer in religious philosophy, medieval He- 
brew literature, and homiletics at the Hochschule (Lehrans- 
talt) fuer die Wissenschaft des Judentums in 1882. With Graetz 
he was coeditor of the journal *Monatsschrift fuer Geschichte 
und Wissenschaft des Judentums (MGwy)). His studies were 
mainly about the Karaites: Karaeische Studien (1876); Beitra- 
ege zur Literaturgeschichte der Karaeer (1887); and articles in 
the Etsch-Gruber encyclopedia, MGwy, and others. Frankl 
edited some piyyutim by Eleazar Kallir (in Jubelschrift... L. 
Zunz, 1884). A collection of his sermons, Fest-und Gelegen- 
heits-Predigten 1877-87, was published posthumously (1888). 
In 1884 Frankl was one of the initiators of a “General Assem- 
bly of German Rabbis.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Maybaum, Trauerrede gehalten am 26. Au- 
gust, 1887 an der Bahre des Rabbiners Dr. P.F. Frankl (1887). 


FRANKL, VIKTOR EMIL (1905-1997), Austrian psychia- 
trist and founder of the school of existential psychotherapy 
known as logotherapy (or the Third Viennese School). Al- 
ready as a student, Frankl was in touch with Sigmund Freud. 
Later on he became an adherent of Alfred Adler’s school of 
psychoanalysis; however, he soon became a dissident here as 
well. In the following years he worked as a specialist in neurol- 
ogy and psychiatry at the Viennese Am Steinhof Psychiatric 
Clinic and from 1940 to 1942 he was head of the Rothschild 
hospital. Then, Frankl was sent to Dachau and Auschwitz for 
three years. During this period he gained new insights into 
human nature, which he later developed into his philosophy 
and theory of logotherapy. In contradistinction to the Freud- 
ian theories that analyzed human behavior in terms of deter- 
minism, the sex drives, and the repressed experiences of the 
past, and contrary to the Adlerian school which based expla- 
nations on the human desire for power and self-assertion, 
Frankl’s philosophy focused on the human need for purpose, 
self-fulfillment, and the need to attain a higher meaning in 
life. By observing the behavior of the Auschwitz inmates he 
came to the conclusion that, “The prisoner who had lost faith 
in the future — his future - was doomed. With his loss of be- 
lief in the future, he also lost his spiritual hold; he let himself 
decline and became subject to mental and physical decay.” 
Having survived the Holocaust, Frankl returned to Vienna 
and was in charge of the neurologic Policlinic in Vienna from 
1946 to 1970. Frankl’s books include Ein Psychologe erlebt das 
Konzentrationslager (1946, 2005; From Death Camp to Ex- 
istentialism, 1959; republished as Man's Search for Meaning, 
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1964), and Aerztliche Seelsorge (1946, 2005; The Doctor and 
the Soul, 1955, 1965). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grollman, in: Judaism, 14 (1965), 22-38. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Nurmela, in: Nordisk Judaistik, 21:1-2 
(2000), 149-55; T.E. Pytell, in: Psychoanalytic Review, 88:2 (2001), 
311-34; idem, in: Holocaust and Genocide Studies, 17:1 (2003), 89-113; 
O. Zsok, Der Arztphilosoph Viktor E. Frankl (2005). 


[Marcus Pyka (2™4 ed.)] 


FRANKL-GRUEN, ADOLF ABRAHAM (1847-1916), rabbi 
and historian in Moravia. Born in Uhersky Brod, Moravia, he 
officiated as rabbi of Kromeriz (Kremsier) from 1877 to 1911. 
Frankl-Gruen published many articles on biblical exegesis 
(see Gesamtindex of MGwy (1966), 18) and homiletics, and a 
polemic against the antisemite H.S. *Chamberlain (1901). In 
1903 he completed Juedische Zeitgeschichte und Zeitgenossen, 
on the contemporary Jewish scene. His three-volume Ge- 
schichte der Juden in Kremsier (1896-1901) and Geschichte der 
Juden in Ungarisch-Brod (1905), based mainly on documents 
previously unpublished, remain essential texts for the student 
of Jewish history in Moravia. In 1889 he became involved in 
a *blood libel in Kromeriz when a rumor was spread before 
Passover that a box containing the body of a Christian girl had 
been sent to him by railway. 

His son OSCAR BENJAMIN FRANKL (1881-1955) studied 
philology at Vienna University. In 1918 he founded in Prague 
the German Urania Institute for adult education which he 
headed until 1938. He was appointed chief of the German de- 
partment of the Czechoslovakian government radio and be- 
came an international authority on broadcasting. In 1939 he 
managed to escape to the United States through France. There 
he served as a researcher for Columbia University (1942-55) 
and was appointed lecturer at the Rand School of Social Sci- 
ence. His Der Jude in den deutschen Dichtungen des 15., 16., 
und 17. Jahrhunderts..., on the image of the Jew in German 
literature of the 15‘ to 17** centuries, and Friedrich Schiller in 
seinen Beziehungen zu den Juden und zum Judentum, on Fried- 
rich Schiller’s relations to Jews and Judaism (both published 
in 1905), are noteworthy. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Gold (ed.), Die Juden und Judengemein- 
den Maehrens... (1929), 297. 


FRANKLIN, English family active in communal, public, and 
economic life. BENJAMIN WOLF FRANKLIN (1740-1785), a 
teacher of Hebrew, went to England from Breslau about 1763. 
His youngest son, ABRAHAM (1784-1854), after spending his 
early life in Portsmouth, settled in Manchester and traded 
with the West Indies. Of Abraham’s 12 children, three gained 
prominence: BENJAMIN (1811-1888) was a merchant in Ja- 
maica where he was active in public and communal life. sacoB 
(1809-1877), first an optician and then a West Indies merchant, 
was a mathematician, accountant, and writer on accountancy. 
A staunch advocate of religious Orthodoxy, he founded and 
edited the Voice of Jacob as a mouthpiece against Reform (it 
was later merged with the Jewish Chronicle, to which he con- 
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tributed as “Sheerit Yaakov”). Active in many communal or- 
ganizations, he left the bulk of his fortune for educational 
projects, including the publication of Jewish textbooks. ELLIS 
ABRAHAM (1822-1909) moved from Manchester to London 
in 1842 and joined a banking house. Friendship with Samuel 
*Montagu, whose sister he married in 1856, led to his joining 
the firm established by Montagu and his brother in 1852. A 
patriarchal figure, he took an active interest in many com- 
munal organizations. 

Ellis’ daughter BEATRICE married Herbert *Samuel. His 
son, SIR LEONARD (1862-1944), senior partner in the family 
banking firm A. Keyser and Company, was a Liberal member 
of parliament, and was also active in synagogal administration. 
Another of his sons, ARTHUR ELLIS (1857-1938), besides his 
banking interests, was chairman of the Routledge publishing 
firm, president of the Jewish Religious Education Board, vice 
president of the Board of Guardians, and vice principal of the 
Working Men’s College. He assembled a memorable collection 
of Jewish ritual art, now in the Jewish Museum, London. His 
son ELLIS (1894-1964) was similarly active in Anglo-Jewish 
communal life. Ellis’ daughter, Rosalind *Franklin (1920-1958) 
was a distinguished chemist, particularly noted for her work 
on deoxyribonucleic acid (DNA). She died tragically young, 
just as the importance of her research was being noted. Her 
life has attracted a great deal of attention in recent years as an 
eminent woman scientist cut off in her prime, and who was 
arguably denied her full credit through the sexism of the time. 
A commemorative plaque was placed on the building where 
she lived in Chelsea, London. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.E. Franklin, Pedigrees of the Franklin Fam- 
ily (1915); idem, Records of the Franklin Family and Collaterals (19357); 
J. Picciotto, Sketches of Anglo-Jewish History (19567), index; V.D. Lip- 
man, Century of Social Service 1859-1959 (1959), index. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: Bermant, The Cousinhood, 281-86; ODNB online for 
Jacob Franklin, Rosalind Franklin; John D. Watson, The Double Helix 
(1968); A. Sayre, Rosalind Franklin and DNA (1978); J. Glyn, “Rosalind 
Franklin, 1920-1958,” in: E. Shils and C. Blacker (eds.), Cambridge 
Women: Twelve Portraits (1996), 267-82. 


[Vivian David Lipman] 


FRANKLIN, LEO MORRIS (1870-1948), U.S. Reform rabbi. 
Franklin was born in Cambridge City, Indiana and spent his 
youth in Cincinnati. Upon ordination at Hebrew Union Col- 
lege (1892), he served in Omaha, Nebraska, for seven years, 
then became rabbi of Temple Beth El, Detroit, in 1899, where 
he was a skilled organizational leader. Franklin was a pro- 
ponent of classical Reform Judaism. He was president of the 
Central Conference of American Rabbis (1919-21). He orga- 
nized the United Jewish Charities (1899) and was a founder 
of the Jewish Welfare Federation (1926). He led the first fight 
in the United States for open seating in synagogues instead of 
assigned seating and also fought to have his congregation pro- 
vide Jewish education to all children regardless of their par- 
ents’ ability to pay, which took on added importance during 
the Depression era. He tackled some important local issues of 
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FRANKLIN, ROSALIND ELSIE 


antisemitism with national implications, including efforts to 
expose the antisemitism of Father Charles Coughlin, and he 
maintained relations cordial and not so cordial with Henry 
Ford, whose influence in Detroit was major and whose sup- 
port of antisemitism was significant. Franklin held many civic 
positions and was active in interfaith activities in Detroit. He 
belonged to the anti-Zionist American Council for Judaism 
until 1948, when he resigned and endorsed the State of Israel. 
He was one of the first rabbis to reach out to campus students, 
working with the Jewish students association at the University 
of Michigan, a forerunner of Hillel. Despite the formal poli- 
cies and prevalent practices of the ccar, Franklin officiated 
at intermarriages. He helped found smaller congregations 
throughout Michigan and worked with a movement to spur 
Jewish farmers in Michigan. He wrote Rabbi, the Man and His 
Message (1938) and many articles. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Leo M. Franklin Section, Michigan Histori- 
cal Collections, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
[Irving I. Katz] 


FRANKLIN, ROSALIND ELSIE (1920-1958), British bio- 
physicist. Franklin was born in London, England, into an up- 
per middle class Jewish family whose ancestors had come to 
England from Breslau in 1763. Her uncle, Sir Herbert *Sam- 
uel, was the first British High Commissioner to Palestine. In 
1938 she was accepted to Newnham College Cambridge where 
she completed her studies in chemistry and physics and re- 
ceived her Ph.D. from Cambridge in the physical chemistry 
of carbon and graphite micro-structures (1945). During the 
war years she focused her research efforts on the analysis 
of high-strength carbon fibers, working at the British Coal 
Utilization Research Association (BCURA), work that later 
found use in the construction of carbon rods in modern nu- 
clear power plants. She moved to Paris and lived there from 
1947 to 1951, joining the Central Government Laboratory for 
Chemistry. Working under Jacques Mering she became pro- 
ficient in X-ray diffraction analysis of coal structure. During 
this time, in addition to her science she perfected her French 
and culinary arts, embraced French fashion, and generally 
enjoyed the freedom and respect as a scientist and colleague, 
devoid of the prejudice women had to endure in England. 
Nonetheless, as a foreigner in France, she understood that it 
would be hard for her to establish herself as an independent 
researcher and so she returned to England and joined Kings 
College in London under Sir John Randall. It was here that 
she produced the essential basic data that paved the way for 
James Watson and Francis Crick of Cambridge University to 
propose the double helix structure of DNA, the molecule that 
genes are made of. At Kings College she and Maurice Wilkins 
independently studied pNa structure. Franklin perfected 
the X-ray diffraction equipment and technology to produce 
highly focused X-ray beams to study the fine DNA fibers she 
was able to extract. She soon discovered that pNa could as- 
sume two forms, which she called a and B. Through pains- 
taking work and extreme care and patience in sample prepa- 
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ration she produced photographs of both a and B forms that 
led her to conclude that pNa was a double helical molecule 
in which the phosphate atoms must be on the outside of the 
structure and the nitrogen bases facing inside. These conclu- 
sions and Franklin’s X-ray photographs enabled Watson and 
Crick to propose their double helix model of pNa in which 
base pairing created the bonds necessary to hold the anti-par- 
allel strands of pNa together. In 1953, she moved to Birkbeck 
College to establish a new laboratory dedicated to the study 
of nucleic-acid protein complexes (when she left Kings Col- 
lege Sir Randall demanded that she stop working on DNa!). 
Franklin turned to the study of Tobacco Mosaic Virus (TMV) 
and with a young investigator, Aaron *Klug, discovered that 
TMV was an extended tube in which its proteins were ar- 
ranged in helical fashion with RNA (ribonucleic acid) embed- 
ded amongst the protein molecules. 

She made pivotal contributions in three areas of science; 
the analysis of the structure of carbon and coal, the elucida- 
tion of the structure of DNA, and the new field of structural 
virology as a pioneer. In 1956 she was diagnosed with ovarian 
cancer. Despite three operations and experimental chemo- 
therapy she courageously continued her work on TMv and 
polio virus until her dying day. Four years later, Francis Crick, 
James Watson, and Maurice Wilkins received the Nobel Prize 
in medicine and physiology for their discoveries concerning 
the structure of DNA. In 1982 Sir Aaron Klug was awarded 
the Nobel Prize in chemistry for his structural elucidation of 
biologically important nucleic acid-protein complexes. It is 
not by chance that such profound science was so intimately 
associated with Rosalind Franklin. At the age of 37 she died 
of ovarian cancer, with little recognition of her monumental 
contributions to modern biophysics. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Maddox, Rosalind Franklin: The Dark Lady 
of DNA (2002); A. Piper, “Light on a Dark Lady,’ in: Trends in Biochem. 
Sci. 23 (1998), 151-54; J.D. Watson, The Double Helix (1968). 

[Jonathan Gershoni (2°4 ed.)] 


FRANKLIN, SELIM (1814-1883), Canadian politician. Born 
in Liverpool, England, Franklin was the son of a banker and 
acquired considerable wealth as a financier. He went to Cali- 
fornia during the gold rush of 1849 and in 1858 he and his 
brother, LUMLEY (1812-1873), were among the first Jews to 
settle in British Columbia. As British citizens, they were able 
to open a real estate auctioneering business in Victoria, con- 
ducting several government land sales of historical impor- 
tance. In 1860 Selim was elected to the second Vancouver 
Island legislative assembly, despite allegations of ballot ma- 
nipulation. Further trouble arose over his eligibility to take 
his seat because of the oath “on the true faith of a Christian,” 
but the debate was ended by a ruling citing the British legal 
precedents of Jews and other non-Christians swearing oaths. 
With the right to assume his position in government recog- 
nized, Selim was a member of the assembly from 1860 to 1863 
and from 1864 to 1866, when he returned to San Francisco. In 
1865 Lumley Franklin became the first Jewish mayor in British 
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North America when he was elected mayor of Victoria, tak- 
ing an enthusiastic stance in favor of a political union with 
the mainland of British Columbia. Together, the two brothers 
played a prominent part in the social and cultural life of both 
the general and the Jewish community of Victoria. Both were 
gifted musicians and officers of the local Philharmonic Society. 
A river running into the Alberni Canal on Vancouver Island 
and a street in Victoria were named after Selim Franklin. 


[Ben G. Kayfetz / Barbara Schober (2"4 ed.)] 


FRANKLIN, SIDNEY (Frumkin; 1903-1976), U.S. bull- 
fighter. Born in Brooklyn, New York, to Russian Jewish immi- 
grants, Franklin was the fifth of nine children. He graduated 
from Commercial High School and then attended Columbia 
University, where he studied commercial art. He opened a silk- 
screen poster business, but one day, after an argument with 
his father, he decided to go to Mexico to study Mayan history, 
setting sail on June 8, 1922, for Veracruz. There he opened 
another poster business, but after seeing his first bullfight, 
he was drawn to the sport and found his life’s calling. Frank- 
lin debuted on September 23, 1923, losing his balance twice 
but killing the bull. The American was not given much of a 
chance in the Latin sport, but he became an admired mata- 
dor, first in Mexico and then in Spain, where he moved in 1929 
to become he first American ever to fight in that country. He 
later befriended Ernest Hemingway, who wrote in Death in 
the Afternoon, “Franklin is brave with a cold, serene and in- 
telligent valor but instead of being awkward and ignorant he 
is one of the most skillful, graceful and slow manipulators of 
a cape fighting today ... He is a better, more scientific, more 
intelligent, and more finished matador than all but about six 
of the full matadors in Spain today [1932] and the bullfight- 
ers know it and have the utmost respect for him.... You will 
find no Spaniard who ever saw him fight who will deny his 
artistry with a cape.” 

In his autobiography, Bullfighter from Brooklyn: An Au- 
tobiography of Sidney Franklin (1952), he wrote: “I have often 
been asked how I came to be a bullfighter; what there was in 
my background that led me into such a unique profession. 
Frankly, when I try to review my early life I am puzzled to 
find an answer to that riddle. To me, at the time, the journey 
from Jackson Place in Brooklyn to the Plaza de Toros Monu- 
mental in Madrid was an entirely natural though exciting one. 
One thing followed another and, instead of selling insurance 
or filling someone’s teeth, I fought bulls.” 

[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 


FRANKS, English family, with an important branch in Amer- 
ica. BENJAMIN FRANKS (c. 1649-c. 1716), son of an Ashke- 
nazi merchant from Bavaria, was born in London but moved 
to the West Indies in the last decade of the 176 century. His 
checkered career took him to New York and Bombay where he 
made a deposition which was used in the piracy trial of Cap- 
tain Kidd. He returned to London in 1698 and seems to have 
stayed there until his death. ABRAHAM (NAPHTALI HART) 
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FRANKS FAMILY SARAH 
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OLIVER 
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FRANKS (d. 1708-09) was a founder of the London Ashke- 
nazi community admitted to the Royal Exchange in 1697. 
His son AARON (1685 or 1692-1777) attained great wealth as 
a jeweler, and was said to have distributed £5,000 yearly in 
charity without distinction of race or creed. At his country 
house in Isleworth near London he gave musical receptions 
and entertained members of the aristocracy. Like other mem- 
bers of the family, he was closely associated with the affairs of 
the Great Synagogue. He took the lead in 1745 in the attempt 
to secure the intervention of the English court on behalf of 
the Jews expelled from Prague. His brother JacoB *FRANKS 
(1688-1769) was head of the American branch of the family, 
some members of which in due course returned to England 
and played a part in communal and public life. (See the chart, 
“Franks Family.”) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Roth, The Great Synagogue, 1690-1940 
(1950), passim; Oppenheim, in: AJHSP, 31 (1928), 229-34; L. Hersh- 
kowitz and I.S. Meyer (eds.), Letters of the Franks Family, 1733-48 
(1968). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Endelman, Jews in Georgian Eng- 


land, index; Katz, England, 220-23, index. 
[Cecil Roth] 
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FRANKS, DAVID 


FRANKS, BILHAH ABIGAIL LEVY (1696?-1756), Jewish 
letter writer. Franks was born in London; the sources are in- 
conclusive about the exact date, just as they are unclear about 
when the Levy family migrated to New York City. Some docu- 
ments demonstrate that her father, Moses Levy, a merchant, 
was there by 1703. At a young age, Franks shed the name Bil- 
hah and signed herself Abigaill, which she always spelled with 
a double /. She is best known because of her surviving corre- 
spondence to her eldest son, Naphtali, who was sent to Lon- 
don in 1733 to learn the family business from his uncles. Abi- 
gail Franks’ letters, among the earliest of any woman in the 
British colonies, are the oldest surviving communications by 
a Jewish woman in North America. 

Little is known about Franks’ youth. She had four broth- 
ers with whom she maintained close relations throughout 
their lives. Her mother died when she was 11 years old, and 
her father, as was customary, remarried a much younger 
woman, who in turn gave birth to eight more children. At the 
age of 16, Abigail married Jacob Franks, a young merchant 
who also had migrated from London and lived in the Levy 
household. Naphtali was born in 1715, followed by at least six 
other children. 

Thirty-five letters survive, written between 1733 and 
1748. Despite minimal spelling and punctuation skills, the 
letters reveal that she read broadly in literature and history. 
Naphtali sent her works of fiction and poetry, some classics, 
such as Alexander Pope, as well as popular literature. When 
she disapproved of a book, she chastised him for sending her 
“trash.” She requested a two-volume history of Poland. Her let- 
ters demonstrate, as well, her interest in local government and 
serve as a source of information about early New Yorks frac- 
tious politics. She gossiped with her son about people known 
to them both, often with a tart tongue. Her observations about 
Judaism are sharp and critical, but she admonished her son to 
maintain the dietary laws as well as his daily devotions. While 
Franks fails to mention some important events in her life, in- 
cluding the deaths of two of her children, she reveals her own 
personality and much more. She never saw her son again, and 
none of his letters to her survive. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.B. Gelles (ed.), The Letters of Abigaill Levy 
Franks (1733-1748) (2004); L. Hershkowitz and LS. Meyer, eds. Letters 


of the Franks Family (1733-1748) (1968); M.H. Stern. First American 
Jewish Families: 600 Genealogies, 1654-1988 (1991). 


[Edith B. Gelles (24 ed.)] 


FRANKS, DAVID (1720-1794), Colonial American merchant 
and Loyalist. Franks, who was born in New York, began his 
extensive mercantile career with his arrival in Philadelphia in 
1738. In 1742 he entered a partnership with his uncle Nathan 
Levy. The following year he married a Christian and their chil- 
dren were baptized in Christ Church, Philadelphia. Franks, 
who had extensive holdings in Western lands, became an agent 
for the British Army in North America by 1754, along with 
his father. During the Revolution, Franks was deputy com- 
missary of (British) prisoners for the Americas. However, be- 
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FRANKS, DAVID SALISBURY 


cause of dealings with his brother Moses and with England, 
he was relieved of his duties. In 1780, after several trials and 
a good deal of publicity, he was ordered out of Pennsylvania. 
Exiled to England, Franks vainly sought relief from the crown 


for his loyalty. 
[Leo Hershkowitz] 


FRANKS, DAVID SALISBURY (c. 1743-1793), U.S. mer- 
chant, a Revolutionary War officer, and patriot. Franks was 
born in Philadelphia. Three years after his registration in 1760 
at the Philadelphia Academy (University of Pennsylvania), he 
went to Montreal as a merchant. He returned in 1776 after aid- 
ing the invading army of generals Richard Montgomery and 
Benedict Arnold in their unsuccessful attack on Quebec. He 
became an aide to Arnold, serving in the Pennsylvania line 
as a major. Exonerated of complicity in the Arnold treason in 
1780, Franks was promoted to the rank of lieutenant colonel. 
In 1781 he was sent to bring government dispatches and advice 
to John Jay in Madrid and to Benjamin Franklin in Paris. He 
served as courier, consular official, and confidant to Thomas 
Jefferson, Robert R. Livingston, and John Adams at various 
times in Europe until 1787. In 1790 he was appointed assistant 
cashier to the Bank of the United States. Franks had served as 
parnas of the Congregation Shearith Israel in Montreal in 1775 
and was a contributor to Mikveh Israel in Philadelphia. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rosenbloom, Biog Dict, 39. 
[Leo Hershkowitz] 


FRANKS, JACOB (1688-1769), New York City merchant and 
founder of a prominent mercantile family. Franks, born in Lon- 
don, arrived in New York in 1708 or 1709. He became a free- 
man of New York in 1711. A year later he married Abigail Bilhah 
Levy, daughter of Moses *Levy, one of New York’s wealthiest 
Jews. The couple had nine children, three of whom — Moses, 
David, and Naphtali - became successful merchants in Eng- 
land and the provinces. A daughter, Phila, married Oliver De 
Lancey in 1742, thus linking the family with New York aristoc- 
racy. Franks’ vast trade activities, engaged in part with Moses 
Levy and Nathan Simpson, as well as his sons, included dry 
goods, liquor, and slaves. Other partners in trade were mem- 
bers of the Van Cortlandt, Philipse, and Livingston families. 
Franks was elected constable of the Dock Ward in New York 
City in 1720, but declined to serve. He did serve in the mili- 
tia during the French and Indian Wars. Franks contributed to 
the building of the steeple on Trinity Church in 1711. Much in- 
volved in the congregational affairs of Shearith Israel in New 
York, he served in a variety of offices, including that of presi- 
dent (1729). He was a founder of the congregation's Mill Street 
synagogue, and also helped to purchase the congregation burial 
ground off present-day Chatham Square. Frank's interest in re- 
ligious affairs was not continued by his descendants, and the 
family disappeared as Jews by the end of the 18 century. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Hershkowitz and IS. Meyer (eds.), Letters 


of the Franks Family (1733-1748) (1968). 
[Leo Hershkowitz] 
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FRANKS, JACOB (c. 1766-c. 1823), merchant and civic leader 
in Wisconsin and Michigan. Franks, who was born in England, 
was a nephew of David Salisbury *Franks. He immigrated to 
Montreal and in 1792 was sent to Green Bay, Wisconsin, as an 
agent for a Montreal firm. He soon purchased a large tract of 
land, opened his own trading post, and became one of the in- 
fluential residents of the settlement, contributing much toward 
the development of the area. Franks moved to Mackinac, Mich- 
igan, in 1805 or earlier. During the War of 1812 Franks fought 
on the British side and aided in the capture of Mackinac. In 
1815 he was listed as one of the “magistrates, merchants, traders 
and principal inhabitants of Michilimackinac and St. Josephs” 
When the British withdrew from Mackinac to Drummond Is- 
land, Michigan, in 1815, the Americans destroyed Franks’ house 
at Mackinac. He returned to Montreal, where he became an 
army purveyor and was also a business associate of Henry Jo- 
seph, member of a leading Canadian Jewish family. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Katz, The Beth El Story (1955), index; B. 
Sack, History of the Jews in Canada (1945), index; Wisconsin Histo- 


rial Collections, 19 (1903-11), 292. 
[Irving I. Katz] 


FRANZBLAU, ABRAHAM NORMAN (1901-1982), U.S. 
educator and psychiatrist. Franzblau was born in New York. 
He began a long association with Hebrew Union College in 
1923 as principal of its school for teachers in New York, serving 
until 1931, when he became professor of education and pasto- 
ral psychiatry at the College at Cincinnati. Franzblau received 
a Ph.D. in education from Columbia (1935), and then took 
up the study of medicine, receiving his M.D. in 1937. During 
World War 11 he was attached to the Surgeon General’s Office 
as colonel. Franzblau returned to New York in 1946 as profes- 
sor of pastoral psychology and dean of the Jewish Institute of 
Religion school of education. In 1948 he became associated 
with the psychiatric department of Mount Sinai Hospital and 
in 1958 retired from Hebrew Union College to devote himself 
entirely to psychiatry. A pioneer in the application of psychiat- 
ric knowledge to the work of the ministry, Franzblau lectured 
in this field at many seminaries. Besides texts, monographs, 
and research studies, he wrote Religious Belief and Character 
Among Jewish Adolescents (1934); Road to Sexual Maturity 
(1954); Primer of Statistics for Non-Statisticians (1958); and 
(with his wife Rose Franzblau) Sane and Happy Life (1963). 

His wife ROSE NADLER FRANZBLAU (1905-1979) was 
a psychologist and columnist. She was born in Vienna and 
wrote human relations columns for the New York Post from 
1947 and discussed psychological problems submitted by lis- 
teners to her daily radio program. She wrote Race Differences 
in Mental and Physical Traits (1935) and co-authored Final 
Report, National Youth Administration (1944) and Tensions 
Affecting International Understanding (1950). She also wrote 
The Middle Generation (1971). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Fierman, “Abraham N. Franzb- 


lau: Revolutionary Jewish Educator,’ in: El Paso Historical Review 


(1988). 
[Sefton D. Temkin / Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 
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FRANZOS, KARL EMIL (1848-1904), Austrian novelist and 
journalist. Franzos’ oeuvre reflects the identity crisis of eman- 
cipated European Jewry. His writings stage this crisis as a con- 
flict between Western and Eastern Jews, between the Haskalah 
ideal ofa transgressive “culture” and the inbred religious tradi- 
tions of the shtetl. Born in the Galician town of Czortkow and 
raised in Czernowitz, he was brought up within a multi-eth- 
nic and multi-religious society. After studying law in Vienna 
and Graz he returned to Galicia only a few years later — as a 
correspondent for the influential Viennese paper Neue Freie 
Presse. Defining his task as “to accompany the spirit of ‘Bil- 
dung’ and of progress in its war in the east as a humble, but 
honest correspondent,’ Franzos fleshed out various scenes of 
this “cultural war” in several tales and reports from the land 
of “darkness,” which were published in two volumes under the 
title Aus Halb-Asien (“From Half-Asia”) in 1876. His writings 
targeted Hasidism, considering it a harsh and brutal dictator- 
ship of ignorance that prevented Eastern Jewry from leaving 
the halakhic paths and joining the process of Jewish accultur- 
ation and emancipation. On the other hand, it was Franzos’ 
intention to produce a detailed impression of shtetl life and 
therefore his descriptions are also imbued with compassion 
and belie his fascination with the world whose structures are 
supposed to be struck down by the Enlightenment. Within 
these constellations, Franzos created his own particular kind 
of narrative within the genre of the so-called “ghetto novella,” 
which he demonstrated first in his story collection Die Juden 
von Barnow (1877). The center of these novellas could be seen 
in the conflict between two laws (i.e., torot), between hala- 
khah - as a law that has become insufficient to solve the daily 
problems of galut existence - and culture - as a new and su- 
perior law that is capable of making decisions that do not con- 
tradict ethical and moral values in order to find justice. The 
tragedy of this conflict is shaped in Franzos’ novels Moschko 
von Parm (1880), Judith Trachtenberg (1889), and his famous 
Der Pojaz (published posthumously in 1905), which tells the 
story of the young Eastern Jew Sender Glatteis, who tries to get 
on the track of German culture in order to become an actor 
but who is finally not able to surmount the barriers of shtetl 
society with its restrictions. 

For a long time the double-edged sense of Franzos’ writ- 
ings was overlooked, but in recent years it has become more 
and more clear that the crisis of Eastern Jewry diagnosed by 
his oeuvre mirrors the crisis of Western Jewry. The success of 
Franzos’ writings at the end of the 19" century therefore points 
to the ambivalent status of German and Austrian Jewish soci- 
ety at the peak of the emancipation process: the enthusiastic 
reception of Franzos becomes a paradigm for the secular in- 
terpretation of Judaism as representing a longing for stabile 
cultural patterns of “Jewishness” as well. 

Regarding his non-Jewish readers, Franzos saw himself 
always in the position of a mediator, whose mission was to 
explain the circumstances and conditions of East Jewish so- 
cialization, the effort it took for an Eastern Jew to bridge the 
gap between religious traditions and the sphere of the big hu- 
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manist project which he identified with German culture. His 
ideal of a forthcoming German-Jewish symbiosis made him 
a sedulous fighter against any form of antisemitism. Franzos 
himself proved the value of Jewish participation in German 
cultural life - in 1879 he published the first edition of Georg 
Buechner’s collected works. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: FE. Sommer, Halb-Asien. German National- 
ism and the Eastern European works of Karl Emil Franzos (1984); C. 
Steiner, Karl Emil Franzos: 1848-1904. Emancipator and Assimilation- 
ist (1990); P. Theisohn, Eruv. Herkunft und Spiel an den Grenzen der 
Aufkldrung in K.E. Franzos’ “Der Pojaz; in: D. Bischoff et al. (eds.), 


Herkuenfte (2004), 171-90. 
[Philipp Theisohn (2"4 ed.)] 


FRATERNAL SOCIETIES, organizations for mutual aid, 
fellowship, life insurance, relief of distress, and sick and death 
benefits, frequently modeled on the *Freemason pattern. Jew- 
ish fraternal societies originated in the 19 century. In Eng- 
land the Order Achei Brith and Shield of Abraham was orga- 
nized in 1888, Ancient Maccabeans in 1891, Achei Ameth in 
1897, Grand Order Sons of Jacob in 1900, followed by many 
others. In 1915 an Association of Jewish Friendly Societies was 
established there. In South and Central America these societ- 
ies were organized as *Landsmannschaften, e.g., the Galician 
Farband or Bessarabian Landsleit Farein. The main society 
in the United States is the Independent Order *Bnai Brith. 
Other bodies are the True Sisters (1846), the *Free Sons of 
Israel (1849), *Brith Abraham (1859), the Independent Order 
Brith Abraham (1887), and the defunct Order Kesher Shel 
Barzel (1860). Many others originated as Landsmannschaften. 
Many small-scale Landsmannschaften later enrolled in gen- 
eral orders, some of which were formed along political lines: 
the *Workmen’s Circle (1900) stressed socialism; the Jewish 
National Workers’ Alliance (1910) combined Zionism with 
socialism; the International Workers’ Order (1930), later re- 
named Jewish People’s Fraternal Order, was controlled by 
Communists. They established elementary and high schools 
with instruction in Yiddish and Hebrew and promoted adult 
education. With the growing popularity of commercial insur- 
ance, the commercialization of the mortuary business, and 
leisure time activities, the membership of fraternal orders 
rapidly declined. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baron, Community, index, s.v. Landsmann- 
schaften; Weinryb, in: Jsos, 8 (1946), 219-44; AJYB, 39 (1938), 123-4; 
50 (1949), 34-37; Levitats, in: Essays on Jewish Life and Thought 


(1959), 333-49. 
[Isaac Levitats] 


FRAUD, the prohibition against wronging another in selling 
or buying property (Lev. 25:14) is one of civil (see *Onaah) 
rather than criminal law - although, since it is a negative in- 
junction, its violation by any overt act may result in the pun- 
ishment of *flogging (Tos. and Penei Yehoshua to BM 61a; cf. 
Maim. Yad, Sanhedrin 18:1). Where reparation can be made 
by the payment of money, no such punishment may be in- 
flicted in addition (cf. Yad, loc. cit., 2 and Mekhirah 12:1; Ket. 
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32a; Mak. 4b, 16a). The express repetition, “And ye shall not 
wrong one another, but thou shalt fear thy God” (Lev. 25:17), 
was interpreted to prohibit the “wronging” of another not only 
in commercial transactions but also in noncommercial inter- 
course: the prohibition extends to “wronging by words” as dis- 
tinguished from wronging by fraudulent deeds and devices; 
and wronging by words includes pestering people in vain as 
well as offending or ridiculing them (BM 4:10). It is said that 
wronging by words is even more reprehensible than wrong- 
ing by fraudulent deeds, because while the latter is an offense 
against property only and can be redressed by the payment 
of money, the former is an offense against the person and his 
reputation, for which money will not normally be an adequate 
compensation (BM 58b; Yad, Mekhirah 14:12-18; see *Slander). 
However, though not constituting a cause of action for dam- 
ages, wronging by words is not punishable by flogging either, 
because the mere utterance of words is not considered such an 
overt act of violation as may be punished in this way (cf. Yad, 
Sanhedrin 18:2). The admonition “but thou shalt fear thy God” 
(Lev. 25:17) is said to indicate that even though the offender 
may escape human punishment, divine retribution is certain 
to follow (Yad, Mekhirah 14:18; Ibn Ezra to Lev. 26:17). 

The fact that fraud, even in the civil law meaning of the 
term, was in biblical times regarded as eminently criminal in 
character is well illustrated in Ezekiel’s discourse on individ- 
ual criminal responsibility: the same responsibility attaches 
for wronging the poor and needy, converting property, and 
not restoring pledges, as for murder, robbery, and adultery 
(Ezek. 18:10-13), and for all those misdeeds the same capital 
punishment is threatened (ibid.). Fraud and *oppression are 
usually found in the same context as *usury (Ex. 22:20, 24; 
Lev. 25:14, 17, 37; Deut. 23:17, 20; Ezek. 7-8; 12-13, 17). Fraud 
has also been held as tantamount to larceny (see *Theft and 
Robbery; Tur, HM 227). As fraud and oppression go hand in 
hand, their victims are often the weak and the underprivi- 
leged; hence there are particular prohibitions on fraud against 
strangers (Ex. 22:20), widows and orphans (Ex. 21), and slaves 
(Deut. 23:17). Wronging widows and orphans is so repulsive 
in the eyes of God that “if they cry at all unto Me... My wrath 
shall wax hot and I will kill you with the sword, and your wives 
shall be widows and your children fatherless” (Ex. 22:22-23). 
Wronging and vexing the poor and the stranger draws forth 
God’s wrath (Ezek. 22:29-31 et al.) and is a cause of national 
disaster (Jer. 22:3-6). 

In post-talmudic times, fraudulent business practices of- 
ten resulted in the courts barring or suspending the offender 
from carrying on business. While isolated instances of fraud 
would be dealt with as civil matters, repeated and notorious 
fraudulent business practices might be punished by the se- 
questration of the offender’s business, depriving him of his 
livelihood (S. Assaf, Ha-Onshin Aharei Hatimat ha-Talmud 
(1922), 43). On other aspects of fraud see also *Gerama. 

In the State of Israel, the criminal law on fraud and kin- 
dred offenses has been reformed and expanded by the Penal 
Law Amendment (Deceit, Blackmail and Extortion) Law, 
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5723-1963. Fraud is there defined as any representation of 
fact - past, present, or future - made in writing, by word of 
mouth, or by conduct, which the maker knew to be false or did 
not believe to be true. It is made a criminal offense not only 
to obtain anything by such fraud, but also to obtain anything 
by any trick not amounting to fraud or by the exploitation of 
another’s mistake or ignorance. Particular instances of fraud 
mentioned in the Act are pretenses of sorcery or fortune- 
telling; forgeries and unauthorized alterations of documents 
and the use or uttering of the same; the fraudulent suppression 
or concealment of any document or chattel, and the fraudu- 
lent incitement of others to make, alter, or conceal documents; 
as well as the issue of a check where the drawer knew that the 
banker on whom it was drawn was not bound to honor it. 


[Haim Hermann Cohn] 


The Penal Code 5737-1977 included the contents of the 
legislated sections referred to above, pertaining to fraud in 
general. It also included sections establishing special offences 
for fraudulent acts in the context of corporations (sections 
426-414 of the Law). Furthermore, section 576 of the Compa- 
nies Ordinance [New Version] 5743-1983 deals with offenses 
committed by position holders in companies. 

Regarding fraudulent betrothal (kiddushin), see *Mar- 
riage. Regarding a fraudulent judgment, see *Practice and 
Procedure 

[Menachem Elon (24 ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: ET, 1 (1951°), 160f.; 2 (1949), 18f.; EM, 1 (1950), 
149f. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Elon, Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri (1988), 
1:536, 537%, 576, 604, 622, 720; idem, Jewish Law, (1994) 2:652, 710, 
748, 769, 888. 


FRAUENSTAEDT, JULIUS (Christian Martin; 1813-1879), 
philosopher. Frauenstaedt, who was born in Bojanowo, Posen, 
became a Christian at 20. He studied theology and philosophy 
at Berlin. Originally a Hegelian, he met Schopenhauer in 1846 
and became a student and follower of his. Frauenstaedt pub- 
lished the first complete edition of Schopenhauer’s works in 6 
volumes (1873-74) and was his literary executor, publishing his 
posthumous writings. He differed with Schopenhauer on vari- 
ous aspects of his philosophy, especially regarding his volun- 
tarism and pessimism. Frauenstaedt wrote extensively on reli- 
gion and ethics. His best-known works are Aesthetische Fragen 
(1853), Der Materialismus (1856), and Blicke in die intellektuelle, 
physische und moralische Welt (1869). He also wrote a Scho- 
penhauer-Lexikon (1871), Briefe ueber die Schopenhauer’sche 
Philosophie (1854), and Neue Briefe (1876). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Berger, Julius Frauenstaedt, sein Leben, 
seine Schriften und seine Philosophie (1911). 


[Richard H. Popkin] 


°FREDERICK I (1826-1907), grand duke of Baden, son-in- 
law of Kaiser William 1, and uncle by marriage of Kaiser Wil- 
liam 11. Frederick ruled Baden from 1852 until his death and 
carried out many reforms in the school and voting system 
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based on liberal ideas and was the first and almost the only in- 
fluential political figure to help *Herzl wholeheartedly. When 
he learned of Herzl and Der Judenstaat from his sons’ tutor, 
the Reverend William *Hechler, he followed Herzl’s progress 
with deep sympathy. It was he who arranged the meeting be- 
tween the German kaiser and Herzl when the former visited 
Erez Israel in 1898, and he sent enthusiastic memoranda on 
political Zionism to the Russian czar. His efforts to arrange 
meetings between Herzl, the czar, and the king of England 
were unsuccessful, but the czar sent him a letter in support 
of political Zionism. Frederick received Herzl several times 
and they conducted an extremely friendly correspondence. 
The grand duke’s picture, which he sent to Herzl, adorned the 
latter’s study (and can be seen in the reconstruction of this 
room at the Herzl Museum, Jerusalem). After failures and 
disappointments in the diplomatic sphere, Herzl was greatly 
encouraged by his personal contacts with Frederick. The 
Zionist Organization sent a delegation (including David 
*Wolfsohn and Nahum *Sokolow) to Frederick’s funeral in 
Karlsruhe. 

The grand duke’s correspondence with Herzl, the kaiser, 
the czar, and others in German, English, and French was found 
in 1959 by H. and B. Ellern, who published a facsimile edition 
in 1961. Later all the letters were published in the Herzl Year 
Book, 4 (1961-62), 207-70 by H. Zohn, together with an Eng- 
lish translation of the letters in German and French. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Schwarzmaier, “Grossherzog Fried- 
rich I. und der Antisemitismus in Baden, in: E-J. Ziwes, Badische 
Synagogen aus der Zeit Friedrich I. in zeitgendssischen Photographien 
(1997), 25-32; H.-G. Zier, “Theodor Herzl und Grofherzog Friedrich 
I. von Baden - Zwei Streiter fuer den Judenstaat,’ in: Juden in Baden 
1809-1984 (1984), 109-30; W.P. Fuchs, Grossherzog Friedrich I. von 
Baden und die Reichspolitik 1871-1907, vol. 1-4 (1968-80); idem, Stu- 
dien zu friedirch I. von Baden (1995). 


[Getzel Kressel / Bjoern Siegel (274 ed.)] 


°FREDERICK II (“the Great”), king of Prussia 1740-86. Like 
his predecessors, Frederick 11 followed the policy of allowing 
into the kingdom only fixed numbers of *Schutzjuden (“pro- 
tected Jews”), and took pains to ensure that these remained 
within defined limits. In keeping with this policy, the General 
Regulation he issued in 1750 distinguished between “ordinary” 
and “extraordinary” protected Jews; hereditary residential 
rights — to which only one child could succeed - were granted 
to the former alone while the rights of the “extraordinary” Jews 
lapsed with their death. Prussia’s severe tax burden weighed 
more heavily on the Jews than other citizens. Apart from fixed 
“protection” money and the taxes levied in lieu of military 
service, they were also made responsible for the export of the 
state’s manufactured products, and had to purchase a specified 
quantity of porcelain - the so-called Judenporzellan — from the 
royal factory. The trades and occupations they could follow 
were restricted, and the oath more Judaico was reimposed in 
1747. Although freethinking and a lover of art and literature, 
the king was prepared only after much persuasion to extend 
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to Moses *Mendelssohn the privilege of Schutzjude - and an 
“extraordinary” one, at that. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Stern-Taeubler, in: Jsos, 11 (1949), 129-52; S. 


Schwarz, in: YLBI, 11 (1966), 300-5. 
[Reuven Michael] 


°FREDERICK II (“the Belligerent”) OF BABENBERG, 
duke of Austria 1230-1246. In 1244 he granted to Jews the priv- 
ilege known as the “Fridericianum,” following the basic lines 
of the charters granted by Emperor *Frederick 11 of Hohen- 
staufen in Germany in 1236, and to the city of Vienna in 1238. 
The “Fridericianum,’ regarded by the historian J.E. Scherer 
as a “sparkling star in a dark night,’ served as the model for 
privileges granted to Jews in *Hungary in 1251, in *Bohemia 
in 1254, in *Poland in 1264, and in *Silesia in 1294. *Rudolf of 
Hapsburg confirmed it in 1278 in his capacity of Holy Roman 
Emperor. The charter remained valid in the territory of Aus- 
tria proper, until the expulsion of the Jews in 1420 (see *Al- 
bert 11; *Wiener Gesera). The “Fridericianum” granted the 
Jews autonomy and equality with Christians in civil law and 
equal rights for trading in wines, dyes, and medicaments. It 
prohibited forcible conversion and exempted Jews from hav- 
ing persons arbitrarily billeted in their houses. Jurisdiction 
over the Jews was transferred from the imperial to the ducal 
chamber. Security of their life and property was guaranteed 
including defense of their cemeteries and synagogues. Free- 
dom of transit throughout Austria was permitted, including 
transportation of corpses for burial without paying tolls. In 
lawsuits between themselves Jews were entitled to judgment 
by their own bet din, while for settling disputes between Jews 
and gentiles the post of *Iudex Judaeorum was created. If a 
gentile was suspected of murdering a Jew but the charge could 
not be substantiated, the duke was ready to supply a cham- 
pion to fight him on behalf of the Jew. The transition of Jewish 
occupations from commerce to moneylending is reflected by 
the fact that 22 paragraphs out of 30 in the charter deal with 
matters connected with moneylending, fixing a weekly inter- 
est rate of eight pfennigs on one mark, i.e., 173.33% yearly. The 
“Fridericianum” took over the concept of accepting the state- 
ment of a Jew on oath that he had taken a pledge bona fide if 
it was proved to have been stolen or lost though not through 
his fault, thus continuing to give the moneylender protection 
against malicious claims. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.R. Marcus, The Jew in the Medieval World 
(1965), 28-33; J.E. Scherer, Die Rechtsverhaeltnisse der Juden in den 
deutsch-oesterreichischen Laendern (1901), 130-4; 173-315. 


°FREDERICK II OF HOHENSTAUEEN (1194-1250), king 
of Sicily (with Apulia) from 1198; Holy Roman Emperor from 
1215. He was in continuous and bitter conflict with the papacy, 
and was considered an arch-heretic by his opponents, who 
even termed him anti-Christ for his pamphlet De tribus im- 
postoribus (“On the Three Impostors,” i.e., Moses, Jesus, and 
Mohammed). However he had a lofty, if unusual, conception 
of the Christian religion, and of the royal duty to serve it. In 
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his attitude toward the Jews and his reactions to them Fred- 
erick’s complicated and powerful personality displayed an in- 
dividual approach. In Sicily and in south Italy he confirmed 
the privileges accorded to the Jews by his Norman predeces- 
sors. He also had the dyeing and silk-weaving industries in 
south Italy, which were crown monopolies, administered by 
Jewish agents, as had the Norman rulers before him, who also 
employed Jewish artisans in the textile manufacture. In 1221, 
however, the Emperor decreed that Jews must be distinguished 
from Christians by their clothes and their appearance, thus 
conforming to the decisions of the Fourth Lateran Coun- 
cil (1215). The Jews of Sicily were ordered to wear blue coats 
over their clothes and grow beards, and the women to wear a 
blue stripe on their cloaks and head covering to distinguish 
them from the Christians; but there is no evidence that these 
strictures were actually enforced. Frederick finalized the legal 
definition governing the concept of Jewish servitude, which 
had evolved during the 12" century, describing the Jews in 
grants of privileges he issued in 1236 and 1237 as “servi cam- 
erae *nostrae,” which applied to all of his domains. In Sicily, 
the status of the Jews, formerly modeled by the Normans on 
the status of the *Dhimmis in the lands of Islam, underwent 
a significant change as they became servi camerae and the 
monarch’s property. Muslims living in Frederick’s domains 
were accorded similar status. 

Frederick invited Jewish translators and scholars to his 
court: Judah b. Solomon ha-Kohen (*Matkah), Samuel Ibn 
*Tibbon, and Jacob *Anatoli, who took part in its lively and 
variegated intellectual life, discussing philosophy and disput- 
ing diverse issues with Christian scholars. The emperor also 
took part in these discussions: in his introduction to Malmad 
ha-Talmidim ("A Goad to Scholars"), Jacob Anatoli referred to 
the emperor’s own attempts at biblical interpretation. 

The originality and force of Frederick’s personality clearly 
emerged in the action he took in connection with the blood 
*libel. When the bodies of children alleged to have been mur- 
dered by the Jews in *Fulda (1236) were brought before him, he 
determined that he would finally settle the question. Frederick 
read about the problem himself and became convinced that 
the Jews were innocent of the charge. Being unable to obtain 
a clear-cut opinion or decision from the Church authorities 
or nobility, he had the original idea of convening a council of 
apostates, who as former Jews and devout Christians should 
be able to give a definitive answer. Frederick subsequently 
published their unequivocal refutation of the blood libel and 
prohibited the libel’s circulation throughout his domains. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Graetz, Hist, 3 (1949), 565-9; W. Cohn, in: 
MGwyJ, 63 (1919), 315-32; A. Stern, in: ZGJD, 2 (1930), 68-77; J.P. Dolan, 
in: JSOS, 22 (1960), 165-74; G. Wolf, in: P. Wilpert (ed.), Judentum im 
Mittelalter (1966), 435-41; G. Kisch, The Jews in Medieval Germany 
(1949), index; L.I. Newman, Jewish Influence on Christian Reform 
Movements (1925), 291-9; Der Adler: Mitteilungen der Heraldisch-Ge- 
nealogischen Gesellschaft (1931-34), 40-44; J. Cohn, Die Judenpolitik 
der Hohenstaufen (1934); S.W. Baron, in: Sefer Yovel... Y. Baer (1960), 
102-24; R. Straus, Die Juden im Koenigreich Sizilien unter Normannen 
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Jews in the x111* Century (19667), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. 
Sermoneta, “Federico ii e il pensiero ebraico nell’Italia del suo tempo,” 
in: A.M. Romanini (ed.), Federico 11 e larte del duecento, Atti della set- 
timana di studi (1980), 183-97; D. Abulafia, Frederick 11. A Medieval 
Emperor (1988); idem, “The Servitude of Jews and Muslims in the 
Medieval Mediterranean,” in: Mélanges de | Ecole francaise de Rome, 
112, 2 (2000), 687-714; C. Sirat, “La filosofia ebraica alla cortedi Fed- 
erico 11,” in: P. Toubert and A. Paravicini Bagliani (eds.), Federico 11 e 
le scienze (1994); idem, “A la cour de Frédérick 11 Hohenstaufen: une 
controverse philosophique entre Juda Ha-Cohen et un sage Chré- 
tien,” in: Italia, 13-15 (2001), 53-78; Dietelkamp, “Der Vorwurf des 
Ritualmordes gegen Juden vor dern Hofgericht Kaiser Friedrichs 11 
im Jahr 1236,” in: Religiose Devianz (1990), 19-39. 


[Reuven Michael /Nadia Zeldes (2™4 ed.)] 


°FREDERICK III OF HAPSBURG, duke of Austria (as 
Frederick v), and king of Germany (as Francis Iv, 1440-86); 
Holy Roman Emperor 1452-93. Frederick 111 favored the Jews, 
whose enemies described him as “more a Jewish than a Holy 
Roman Emperor.’ The general charter he granted to Carin- 
thia in 1444 contained provisions for the protection of the 
Jews there. He resettled the Jews in ‘Austria (though not in 
Vienna) after their expulsion in 1421, for which he obtained 
a *bull from Pope Nicholas v in 1451 permitting their return 
since this would provide for the “Jews’ livelihood and the 
Christians’ benefit.” He confirmed this permission when em- 
peror. Frederick resisted the frequent protests by the Estates 
against admitting Jews (1458-63). As emperor he intervened 
on behalf of Israel *Bruna who was accused in a *blood libel 
in 1474, although earlier he had him imprisoned as a hostage 
to extort payment of a coronation tax. Frederick also inter- 
vened on behalf of the Jews in the blood libel cases of *End- 
ingen (1470), *Trent (1476), and *Regensburg (1478). He per- 
suaded Pope Paul 11 to issue a bull in 1469 ordering priests not 
to deny religious sacraments to officials who upheld the rights 
of the Jews. Jacob b. Jehiel Loans was physician to Frederick 111 
for many years, and according to tradition there was personal 
friendship between patient and physician. Fredericks attitude 
to the Jews was motivated both by the need to overcome his 
financial difficulties and to uphold the imperial authority in- 
cluding his jurisdictions over the Jews. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.E. Scherer, Die Rechtsverhaeltnisse der Juden 
in den deutsch-oesterreichischen Laendern (1901), 422-20; S. Babad, 
in: HJ, 7 (1945), 196-98; R. Strauss, ibid., 12 (1950), 20. 


°FREDERICK WILLIAM (Ger. Friedrich Wilhelm), name 
of several kings of Prussia. 

FREDERICK WILLIAM III was king of Prussia from 1797 
to 1840. The defeats in the Napoloenic Wars at Jena and Au- 
erstadt and the peace treaty of Tilsit (1807) brought Prussia 
heavy territorial losses but opened the way to reform in the 
state system. The liberal-inspired 1812 edict (see *Prussia) 
concerning the civil status of the Jews was issued by Freder- 
ick William 111, it had been forced on him by the statesmen 
*Hardenberg and *Humboldt. The king himself made deter- 
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mined efforts to exclude the Jews from participation in army 
service: when, after the Napoleonic wars, Jewish war veterans 
and invalids applied for pensions and posts, he denied even 
the rights of those who had received decorations. The king 
explicitly ordered that conversion to Christianity should be 
made a condition for employment in state posts, including 
those in universities. Frederick William gave official support 
to a Prussian society for propagating Christianity among the 
Jews, and declared conversion to Judaism illegal. He opposed 
the *Reform movement and had the private prayer rooms of I. 
*Jacobson closed down. It was with reluctance that he awarded 
regular advancements and decorations to Meno Burg, the first 
Jewish career officer in the Prussian army. 

His son, FREDERICK WILLIAM IV, was king of Prussia 
from 1840 to 1861. Jewish hopes that he would follow a more 
liberal policy were soon disappointed. Imbued with a roman- 
tic-medieval concept of a Christian state, he proved even more 
reactionary than his father. He considered that Judaism was 
not a religion, but the remnant of a political constitution (see 
the ideas of Moses *Mendelssohn). Frederick William deter- 
mined to reorganize the Jews as an independent corpora- 
tion on medieval lines, alongside but not within the Prussian 
body. In December 1841, he ordered that the term “civil rights” 
should be replaced by “rights accorded by the 1812 edict,” a 
preliminary for a new Jewish constitution under which the 
Jews were to have rights within their own community only. 
G. *Riesser, L. *Philippson, Johann *Jacoby, and Moritz *Veit 
led the struggle against the royal policy, supported by various 
Christian liberals as well as by the provincial estates, who were 
in favor of general and Jewish service in the army and full ap- 
plication of the 1812 edict. The king’s most important support- 
ers were EJ. *Stahl and *Bismarck. Despite vigorous opposi- 
tion, he carried through his Jewish constitution in 1847 with 
only minor revisions. The king’s “corporationist” plans were 
made obsolete by the 1848 revolution, but on the basis of the 
1847 constitution the Prussian state recognized only individual 
Jewish communities. In 1849 he refused the offer of the parlia- 
ment of Frankfurt to be emperor of Germany because he did 
not wish to have any connection with the revolution. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Fischer, Judentum, Steal und Heer in 
Preussen (1968), index, s.v. Friedrich Wilhelm. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
pHy: D.E. Barkley, Frederick William rv. and the Prussian Monarchy 
1840-1861 (1995); W. Busmann, Zwischen Preufsen und Deutschland - 
Friedrich Wilhelm trv. eine Biographie (1992); D. Blasius, Friedrich 
Wilhelm 1v 1795-1861 (1992). 


FREED, ALAN (1922-1965), U.S. disc jockey. Born in Salem, 
Ohio, Freed spent two years at Ohio State University, where 
he played the trombone and led the Sultans of Swing, a band 
named after a famous group in Harlem. After two years in the 
Army, Freed started a career in radio playing classical music. 
It was a far cry from his later years as the most important fig- 
ure in the early years of rock ’Y roll, an outgrowth of rhythm 
and blues usually associated with “race” music and black au- 
diences. In 1950, Leo Mintz, the owner of a Cleveland record 
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store, lured Freed to be host of a program on a station geared 
to young white listeners after he discovered that many white 
suburban youths were going to his store to buy recordings by 
black artists. Freed played those records on the show and he 
and the music became sensations. He called himself Moondog 
and in 1952, at the Moondog Coronation Ball, considered the 
first rock concert, 20,000 fans crashed the 10,000-seat capac- 
ity Cleveland Arena. The dance was canceled. 

Moving to New York in 1954, Freed’s career took off, even 
as he tangled with radio stations, television networks, and the 
music business over playing the so-called black music. He 
brought rock ’ roll into mainstream American society, a bi- 
ographer wrote, “and he made a lot of enemies because of that. 
Here was this white guy bringing blacks and whites together to 
dance in the 1950s. It was unheard of?’ Freed’s popularity over 
the air was matched on stage during school holidays, when he 
took over large movie palaces in Brooklyn and elsewhere and 
presented rock’ roll performers to mobs of youngsters. One 
such show, in Boston in 1958, resulted in Freed’s arrest for an- 
archy and inciting to riot. The charges were later dropped. But 
Freed’s “big beat” music was considerably less welcome after- 
ward and a number of cities banned him altogether. 

Freed’s downfall came a few years later, when television 
quiz show scandals brought the subject of payola - the pay- 
ment of fees by record producers to have their songs played 
on the air - into public view. Freed was charged with having 
taken bribes totaling $30,650 from six record companies for 
playing and promoting their releases on his program. In 1962 
he pleaded guilty to part of the charge and received a six- 
month sentence, which was suspended, and a $300 fine. He 
then moved to the West Coast, where he lived quietly. 

In 1986, at the inaugural ceremonies for the Rock and 
Roll Hall of Fame, Freed was inducted posthumously. It was 
not an accident that the hall was built in Cleveland. 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


FREED (originally Grossman), ARTHUR (1894-1973), U.S. 
popular lyricist and producer of motion picture musicals. 
Freed was born in Charleston, s.c., and grew up in Seattle, 
Wash. He was a piano player for the music publishers Water- 
man, Berlin, and Snyder (see Irving *Berlin), toured the Chi- 
cago area with the *Marx brothers for several months, and 
later with Gus Edwards’ vaudeville circuit for a year and a 
half. After army service in 1917-19, Freed wrote his first popu- 
lar song hit, “I Cried for You, Now It’s Your Turn to Cry over 
Me,’ with music by his partner, Nacio Herb Brown. He and 
Brown produced revues at the Orange Grove Theater using 
their own songs. Freed’s work in motion pictures began when 
he and Brown wrote the songs for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s 
and Hollywood's first musical, Broadway Melody of 1929. In 
1939 Freed produced, for MGM, Babes in Arms, the first of 
about 50 musicals, including Strike Up the Band (1940), Cabin 
in the Sky (1943), Meet Me in St. Louis (1944), On the Town 
(1949), American in Paris (1951), and Singin’ in the Rain (1952), 
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the title of the last being a Freed song originally performed in 
MGM'’s second musical, Hollywood Revue. 


FREED, ISADORE (1900-1960), composer. Born in Brest- 
Litovsk, Russia, Freed was taken to the United States as an 
infant. He studied with Ernest *Bloch there and with Vincent 
d'Indy in Paris. Returning to the United States in 1934, he en- 
gaged in teaching, and was chairman of the music department 
of the Hart College of Music in Hartford, Connecticut, from 
1944 until his death. He wrote two symphonies; violin and 
cello concertos; and an opera, The Princess and the Vagabond 
(1948); chamber music; and choral works. His works were of 
a moderately modernistic idiom, with some use of American 
folk themes, as in his Appalachian Symphonic Sketches (1946). 
His synagogal compositions include Sabbath Morning Service 
(1950), Hasidic Service (1954), Psalm settings, and a selection 
from Salamone de *Rossi’s Ha-shirim asher li-Shelomo ar- 
ranged as a service for cantor, chorus, and organ (1954). 


FREED, JAMES INGO (1930-— _), U.S. architect. Born in Es- 
sen, Freed fled from Germany to France in 1938 and immi- 
grated to the United States with his younger sister in 1939. He 
rose to become one America’s most distinguished architects, 
winning a long list of awards such as the 1997 Award for Out- 
standing Achievement in Design for the Government of the 
United States. He received his bachelor’s degree in architec- 
ture from the Illinois Institute of Architecture (1953), where 
he returned as dean of architecture two decades later. After 
serving with the U.S. Corps of Engineers and then working as 
an architect and planner in Chicago, Freed joined Mies Van 
der Rohe in New York in 1955. In 1956 he joined I.M. Pei and 
Partners, later known as Pei Cobb Freed and Partners. Freed 
taught architecture at every major architectural school in the 
United States. As an active participant in the public sphere, 
he was director of the Regional Plan Association of New 
York-New Jersey-Connecticut and from 1983 to 1991 served 
as architectural commissioner of the Arts Commission of New 
York City. In 1988 Freed was elected to the American Academy 
of Design. He was also a member of the American Academy 
of Arts and Letters and a fellow of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences. Among Freed’s major building designs are 
the Jacob Javits Exposition and Convention Center in New 
York City (1986) and the U.S. Holocaust Memorial Museum 
in Washington, D.c. (completed in 1993). To prepare himself 
for the design of the Holocaust Museum, Freed visited the 
sites of the Nazi concentration camps in Europe and memo- 
rials in Israel. He studied films, tapes, and books, keeping a 
bound volume of photographs in his office of what he had 
seen. “It has been the most moving experience of my life,’ he 
said. “It couldn't be just another government building.... We 
want walls to speak, to impart a certain discomfort, a certain 
pressure, a certain evocation.” Freed decided that his design 
would be outside current architectural dialogues and outside 
questions of style The main issue, Freed explained, was how 
people can be made to understand the Holocaust and keep 
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it from happening again. Certain construction details in the 
building are evocative of the camps: the design of the lighting, 
the brick work, and cracked concrete walls. The museum is or- 
ganized around a long, descending walk through the exhibits 
and ends in a Hall of Remembrance. In 1996 Freed designed 
the San Francisco Main Public Library. In 2001 he designed 
the reorganization of the Israel Museum complex, which in- 
cludes buildings devoted to archaeology, art, sculpture, and 
the Shrine of the Book. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Dannat, United States Holocaust Memo- 
rial Museum: James Ingo Freed (1995); J.I. Freed, “The United States 
Holocaust Memorial Museum,’ in: J.E. Young (ed.), Art of Memory: 
Holocaust Memorials in History (1994), 89-101. 


[Betty R. Rubenstein (2"4 ed.)] 


FREEDMAN, BARNETT (1901-1958), British artist and 
book illustrator. Freedman, who was born in the East End of 
London, the son of a tailor, was bedridden from the age of 9 
to 12 years. He then became a draftsman for monumental ma- 
sons and attended evening classes in art. In 1922 he obtained 
a small annual grant and admittance to the Royal College of 
Art. In 1940 he was appointed an official war artist to the Brit- 
ish Army, and later to the admiralty. His most important ar- 
tistic achievement was as a book illustrator. In 1927 he illus- 
trated Laurence Binyon’s poem The Wonder Night, followed 
two years later by an edition of Memoirs of an Infantry Officer 
by Siegfried *Sassoon. In 1935 he designed the commemora- 
tive stamp for the Jubilee of King George v. He illustrated a 
series of classics published by Limited Editions Club and the 
Heritage Club of America. His paintings of street scenes and 
itinerant musicians were influenced by memories of his child- 
hood in the Jewish working-class area. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Mayne, Barnett Freedman (1948). ADD. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 
[Charles Samuel Spencer] 


FREEDMAN, HARRY (1922- ), composer, English horn- 
ist. Born Henryk Frydmann in Lodz, Poland, Freedman was 
raised in Medicine Hat, Alberta, from 1925, and from 1931 in 
Winnipeg, where he studied painting and clarinet and became 
involved in big band jazz. After service in the Royal Canadian 
Air Force in World War 11, he settled in Toronto, studying 
composition with John Weinzweig at the Royal Conservatory 
(1945-51) and with Olivier Messiaen and Aaron *Copland at 
Tanglewood (1949) and Ernst Krenek in Toronto (1953). From 
1945 he studied oboe with Perry Bauman and played Eng- 
lish horn in the Toronto Symphony in 1946-70. The Toronto 
Symphony’s first composer-in-residence (1969-70), Freedman 
taught and was also composer-in-residence at the Courtenay 
Youth Music Centre, 1972-81. In 1989-91, he taught compo- 
sition and orchestration at the University of Toronto - in 
1990-91 as the Jean A. Chalmers Visiting Professor of Cana- 
dian Music. 

Exceptional for his prolific output in a wide variety of 
musical idioms and genres, Freedman has written several 
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works for film, theater, and ballet, including the electronic 
music for The Shining People of Leonard Cohen (1970). Also 
representative of his breadth are Psalm 137: Al Naharot Bavel 
(1974) for tenor and organ, Celebration: Concerto for Gerry 
Mulligan (1977), And Now It Is Today Oh Yes (1982), a musi- 
cal entertainment for soprano and chamber players based on 
Gertrude Stein’s Everybody’ Autobiography, and A Time Is 
Coming (1982) for chorus based on Amos 9:13ff. 

In 1970 he won an Etrog Award for best music in a Cana- 
dian feature film (Act of the Heart starring Donald Sutherland 
and Geneviéve Bujold). The Canadian Music Council named 
Freedman Composer of the Year in 1980 and he was installed 
as an Officer of the Order of Canada in 1984. The recording 
of his 1989 Touchings by the Esprit Orchestra and the Nexus 
percussion ensemble won a Juno Award in 1996, and his Bo- 
realis for four choirs and orchestra was cited for “freshness of 
ideas and beauty of sound” at the 1998 International Rostrum 
of Composers in Paris. In 1998 he also received the Canada 
Council's Victor Martyn Lynch-Staunton Award. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Dixon, The Music of Harry Freedman 


(2004). 
[Jay Rahn (2"4 ed.)] 


FREEDMAN, JAMES O. (1935—_), scholar of administra- 
tive law. Freedman was born in Manchester, New Hampshire. 
He received his bachelor of arts degree from Harvard in 1957 
and graduated cum laude from Yale Law School in 1962. He 
served as a law clerk to Justice Thurgood Marshall, and then 
practiced law with a New York firm before joining the faculty 
of the University of Pennsylvania Law School in 1964. He be- 
came university provost in 1978 and dean of the law school in 
1979. Freedman served as president of the University of lowa 
from 1982 to 1987, then as president of Dartmouth College 
from 1987 to 1998, the second Jew to serve in that position. 
Dartmouth, which is the most rural and conservative of the 
Ivy League campuses, had their second Jewish president well 
before some of the other, more Jewish populated Ivy League 
colleges had their first. 

A prominent scholar, Freedman published Crisis and 
Legitimacy: The Administrative Process and American Gov- 
ernment in 1978. He wrote numerous articles and reviews for 
academic journals, including Iowa Law Review, University of 
Pennsylvania Law Review, Administrative Law Review, and 
others. In his writing, as well as in his role as university presi- 
dent, he was an outspoken supporter of liberal arts education 
and its role in moral leadership. His 1996 work Idealism and 
Liberal Education sets forth the importance of a liberal arts 
education in preparing students for leadership. Freedman cites 
Czech playwright Vaclav Havel as an example of an engaged 
intellectual involved with social and political concerns. 

In “Ghosts of the Past: Anti-Semitism at Elite Colleges,” 
an article written for The Chronicle of Higher Education in 
2000, Freedman discusses his decision in 1997 to address the 
issue of antisemitism while presiding over the dedication of 
the Roth Center for Jewish Life at Dartmouth. His speech, 
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which cited documents from the archives of Dartmouth and 
other institutions, chronicled the existence of a Jewish quota 
during the 1920s, 1930s, and 1940s. Freedman called for “a 
continuing vigilance about discrimination” against ethnic 
and religious groups. The speech generated widespread in- 
terest and praise. 

Freedman was actively involved with the American Jew- 
ish Committee and served on the board of Brandeis Univer- 
sity. In 2000 he was elected the forty-second president of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences. As president, he 
expressed a wish that the Academy address social concerns 
and inequality. In 2003 Freedman was named a member of 
Hebrew College’s National Board. 

[Dorothy Bauhoff (2"¢ ed.)] 


FREEDMAN, SAMUEL (1908-1993), Canadian lawyer, com- 
munity leader, chief justice of Manitoba. To a student who 
asked Samuel Freedman whether he should be addressed as 
“milord” or “Mr. Justice? Freedman replied: “Call me Sam” 
Sam Freedman was born in the Ukraine, the fifth of seven 
children. At age three he came to Canada with his family, 
settling in Winnipeg’s immigrant North End. He graduated 
from the University of Manitoba with honors in classics in 
1929 and went on to law school, where he became an accom- 
plished debater. He graduated in 1933 and entered law prac- 
tice, served four years as editor of the Manitoba Bar News, and 
was president of the Manitoba Bar Association in 1951-52. He 
was named to the Manitoba Court of Queens Bench in 1952; 
in 1954-55 he headed a commission investigating railroad 
labor problems; during 1959-68 he served as chancellor of 
the University of Manitoba. In 1960 Freedman was elevated to 
the Court of Appeal and in 1971 was appointed chief justice of 
Manitoba, a position he held until 1993. On his appointment 
as an Officer of the Order of Canada in 1984, the governor 
general of Canada cited his “discriminating mind and glowing 
humanity [as resulting] in brilliant legal judgements...” 
Freedman was also much involved in the community. 
During his student years he was active in the Menorah Society 
and later in the YMHA and Bnai Brith. A founder of the Win- 
nipeg Chapter of the Canadian Friends of the Hebrew Uni- 
versity, he served as a member of the organization’s national 
board of governors. During 1955-58 he was division co-chair 
of the Canadian Council of Christians and Jews and in 1957-58 
was campaign chairman for the Manitoba Heart Foundation. 
He was in great demand as a public speaker in Winnipeg and 
other centers in Canada and the United States. 
His son Martin Freedman sat as a member of the Mani- 
toba Court of Appeal in the seat once occupied by his father. 
[Abraham Arnold (2"4 ed.)] 


FREEDOM. The concept of freedom in the Bible is found 
in the injunction that on the advent of the *Jubilee, “liberty 
was proclaimed throughout the land unto all the inhabitants 
thereof ... and ye shall return every man unto his family” (Lev. 
25:10). Thus the freedom envisaged encompassed not only the 
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emancipation of slaves, but the return to one’s ancestral lands 
which had been alienated by sale. This concept is extended in 
Jeremiah 34, in which the prophet denounces the people for 
later disregarding the order given by Zedekiah “that every man 
should let his man-servant and every man his maid-servant, 
being a Hebrew man or a Hebrew woman, go free; that none 
should make bondsmen of them, even of a Jew his brother” 
(34:9). Although the Talmud also uses the word freedom in 
antithesis to slavery (BK 15a), in general it employs the word 
in a wider sense as denoting absence of subservience, and the 
concept that it was morally and legally wrong under any cir- 
cumstances for a Jew to be dependent upon or subservient 
to another Jew became one of the fundamental principles of 
the rabbis, but to the evil of the denial of freedom to Jew by 
his fellow Jew was added that of the subservience of the Jew 
to foreign rule. 

The concept of that freedom was unique in the insistence 
on the freedom of the individual in order that he might be free 
to devote himself utterly and without restraint to the service of 
God and the fulfillment of His will. The locus classicus of this 
conception is the rabbinical interpretation given to the verse 
“For unto Me are the children of Israel servants,’ which is em- 
phasized by the repetition “they are My servants” (Lev. 25:55), 
upon which the rabbis comment: “they are My servants, but 
not the servants of My servants.” It is the basis of the reason 
given by Johanan b. Zakkai for the law that a Hebrew slave 
who chose to remain in slavery when the time came for his 
emancipation had to have his ear bored (Ex. 21:6), an inter- 
pretation which is called “a species of homer” (probably “an 
important ethical principle”) “Why the ear of all the organs 
of the body? God said: Because it was the ear which heard 
Me say upon Mount Sinai ‘Unto Me are the children of Israel 
servants, but not servants to My servants; yet its owner went 
and acquired a [human] master for himself, therefore let that 
ear be bored” (Kid. 22b; in the Mekhilta to Ex. 21:6 Simeon b. 
Judah ha-Nasi derives the same ethical lesson from the fact 
that the ear had to be placed against the doorpost). 

It was in accordance with this principle of freedom from 
man in order to be free for the service of God that R. Joshua 
b. Levi stated, “No man is free but he who labors in the Torah” 
(Avot 6:2), which may be a protest against those who thought 
of freedom in purely physical or rational terms. This principle 
was enshrined to such an extent that the Talmud actually asks 
how, in view of this interpretation, it is permitted for a Jew 
even to be the employee of another Jew and replies that the 
right of the laborer to withdraw his labor at any time preserves 
his essential liberty (see *Labor). This conception of the right 
of the Jew to individual freedom was extended to include na- 
tional freedom from foreign rule. R. Judah interprets the free- 
dom which comes from the study of the Torah as “freedom 
from exile” (Ex. R. 32:1), and the theme that failure to exer- 
cise this freedom brings in its train political servitude was a 
favorite theme of the rabbis in the period immediately follow- 
ing the destruction of the Temple, when foreign rule became 
a grim fact. Thus Johanan b. Zakkai homiletically interprets 
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Song of Songs 1:8, “You were unwilling to subject yourselves 
to heaven; as a result you are subjected to the nations of the 
world”; and his contemporary Nehunya b. ha-Kanah states, 
“He who accepts the yoke of Torah will have the yoke of for- 
eign rule removed from him, and he who casts off the yoke of 
Torah, upon him will be laid the yoke of foreign rule” (Avot 
3:5). The striking statement of Samuel in the Talmud (Sanh. 
gib et al.) that the only difference between the present world 
and the Messianic age is subjection to foreign rule is actually 
accepted as the halakhah by Maimonides in the last chapter 
of the Mishneh Torah, but he also emphasizes that the “sages 
and prophets did not long for the days of the Messiah that 
Israel might exercise dominion over the world, or rule over 
the heathens, or be exalted by the nations, or that it might eat, 
drink, and be merry. Their aspiration was that Israel be free 
to devote itself to the Torah and its wisdom, with none to op- 
press or disturb it” (Yad, Melakhim 12:4). 

Most extreme in their passion for liberty were the mem- 
bers of the “Fourth Philosophy,’ the *Zealots or *Sicarii as the 
case may be. Josephus states of them that “this school agrees 
in all other respects with the opinions of the Pharisees, except 
that they have a passion for liberty that is almost unconquer- 
able, since they are convinced that God alone is their leader 
and master. They think little of submitting to death, if only 
they may avoid calling any man master” (Ant. 18:23), a prin- 
ciple which they carried into practice with their mass suicide 
at *Masada rather than submit to the Romans. It has been 
suggested that the differences between them and the Phari- 
sees with regard to the love of freedom was that whereas the 
Pharisees, while extolling the importance of liberty, did not 
include it among the cardinal principles for which one should 
suffer martyrdom rather than transgress, those members of 
the “Fourth Philosophy” did include it. The ideal of freedom 
was kept alive in the Jewish consciousness throughout the pe- 
riod of exile. The four cups of wine obligatory on the *seder 
night of Passover, the festival of freedom (Pes. 108b), are the 
symbol of freedom, and in the daily liturgy in the evening 
prayer, the Exodus from Egypt is referred to as the emergence 
of the children of Israel to “everlasting freedom.” 


[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 


Freedom of Thought 

Because there never was a single body of official doctrine, Jew- 
ish tradition not only permitted, but even encouraged free- 
dom of thought. Speculation about the fundamentals of faith 
was held to be a desirable and meritorious activity. *Bahya 
ibn Paquda, the 11" century moralist and philosopher, states 
explicitly that, “On the question whether we are under an 
obligation to investigate the doctrine of God’s unity or not, 
I assert that anyone capable of investigating this and similar 
philosophical themes by rational methods is bound to do so 
according to his powers and capacities... Anyone who neglects 
to institute such an inquiry is blameworthy and is accounted 
as belonging to the class of those who fall short in wisdom and 
conduct” (Hovot ha-Levavot, “Shaar ha-Yihud? ch. 3). Maimo- 
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nides echoes this view, as do many other major Jewish think- 
ers. The last major Jewish philosopher of the Middle Ages, Jo- 
seph *Albo, summarized this tradition of freedom of thought: 
“It is clear now that every intelligent person is permitted to 
investigate the fundamental principles of religion and to inter- 
pret the biblical texts in accordance with the truth as it seems 
to him” (Sefer ha-Ikkarim, pt. 1, ch. 2). This freedom is evident 
in the lack of any one official Jewish creed. Proposed creeds 
vary in content, principles, and number of articles. From an- 
tiquity to the present Judaism has found room for almost ev- 
ery conception of God known to civilized man so long as it is 
consistent with the principle of God’s unity. 

Alongside this tradition of freedom of thought there was 
also a restrictive drive which sought to limit what Jews might 
think and even what they might read. A Mishnah teaches that 
certain categories of Jews forfeit their share in the world to 
come, either because they hold erroneous beliefs or because 
they read forbidden books (Sanh. 10:1). This repressive aspect 
of the tradition receives its most extreme form in the codified 
rule that certain kinds of heretics may, or even must be put to 
death (Av. Zar. 26b; Sh. Ar., yD 158; 2). There is, however, lit- 
tle evidence that such a rule was ever put into practice. David 
*Hoffmann argued that this rule was codified at a time of ex- 
treme Christian religious zealotry, and was intended to show 
that Jews were also devoted to their faith. He denied that this 
rule was ever intended to be enforced, adding that in modern 
times such a rule is a profanation of God’s name. Restrictions 
were also enacted against the study of certain subjects. The 
Mishnah records the decree that “no man should teach his 
son Greek” which is interpreted to mean the study of Greek 
philosophy (Sot. 9:14; 49b). The study of mystic traditions as 
well was restricted. The Talmud relates that only one of the 
four sages who “entered the Garden” (i.e., engaged in esoteric 
speculation) departed unhurt (Hag. 14b). In codifying these 
laws Moses Isserles stated, “It is only permitted to ‘enter the 
Garden after one has satiated himself with meat and wine,” 
ice., the study of mysticism is only allowed for he who is thor- 
oughly grounded in the study of halakhah and the details of 
the commandments (Sh. Ar., YD 246:4). In the Middle Ages 
bans were also imposed on the premature study of philoso- 
phy and sciences. Solomon b. Abraham *Adret proclaimed in 
his ban of 1305 that physics and metaphysics could be stud- 
ied from the age of 25, but laid no restriction on the study of 
astronomy and medicine (other communities in southern 
France banned the study of philosophy until the age of 30; see 
*Maimonidean Controversy). 

Freedom of thought was also threatened by those who 
banned or burned books which they found offensive. An al- 
most continuous line leads from the talmudic prohibitions 
against certain works to the 20'+-century zealot who burned a 
nonorthodox prayer book in New York in 1944. Over the cen- 
turies there were bans on and burnings of the works of some 
*Karaites, Maimonides’ Guide, the Meor Einayim of Azariah 
de *Rossi, and even of some books of M.H. *Luzzatto. The rise 
of *Hasidism and of the *Haskalah generated such intense ef- 
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forts to suppress their literatures that one writer asserts that 
“there was no period in Jewish history in which so large a 
number of books ... were banned or burned” 

Such practical restrictions on freedom of thought came 
to an end in the 19" century. They can still be found only 
among some minor sects of the extreme orthodox right wing, 
but have no effect on the life and thought of the vast major- 
ity of Jews. In a peculiar way these restrictive elements in the 
Jewish tradition evoked a basic commitment to freedom of 
thought. Those who imposed bans on books could only en- 
force them locally, since there was no central authority. Such 
bans usually evoked counter-bans so that a book proscribed 
in one community found vigorous defenders in another. How- 
ever great the stature of those who sought to prevent a book 
from being read, there were always men of equal stature who 
came to its defense and made it available. In this way, even 
when subjected to severe strains, freedom of thought was pre- 


served and protected. 
[Marvin Fox] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: In the Bible: L.I. Rabinowitz, in: Sinai, 55 
(1964), 329-32; S. Goren, Torat ha-Moadim (1964), 334-45. In Jewish 
Philosophy: M. Carmilly-Weinberger, Sefer ve-Sayif (1966); R. Gor- 
dis, The Root and the Branch (1962), 31-53; D.J. Silver, Maimonidean 
Criticism and the Maimonidean Controversy (1965); E. Shmueli, Bein 
Emunah li-Khefirah (1962), 161-78. 


FREEHOF, SOLOMON BENNETT (1892-1990), U.S. Re- 
form rabbi, scholar, liturgist. Freehof, born in London, was 
taken to the United States in 1903 by his parents, who settled 
in Baltimore. The Freehof family name is derived from Freda, 
the daughter of Rabbi Shneur Zalman of Liady, the founder of 
Habad Hasidism. He graduated from the University of Cin- 
cinnati (1914) and a year later was ordained at Hebrew Union 
College, whose faculty he then joined. After serving as a chap- 
lain with the American forces in Europe during World War 1, 
Freehof became professor of liturgy at Hebrew Union Col- 
lege. In 1924 he became rabbi of Congregation Kehillath An- 
she Maarav in Chicago, and in 1934 he was appointed rabbi 
of Congregation Rodef Shalom in Pittsburgh. He remained at 
Rodef Shalom until his retirement in 1966. 

Freehof’s scholarly endeavors were largely in two fields. 
The first was Jewish liturgy. In 1930 he was appointed chair- 
man of the Reform Committee on Liturgy of the Central Con- 
ference of American Rabbis, whose work led to the publication 
of the two-volume Union Prayer Book (1940-45) and the Union 
Home Prayer Book (1951), both of which stressed relevance to 
modern life and the inclusion of contemporary material in 
the service. He served as President of the ccar from 1943 to 
1945. His second main interest was the development of Jew- 
ish law as displayed in the literature of the responsa and its 
bearing on modern Jewish practice. He was appointed head of 
the Responsa Committee of the Central Conference of Ameri- 
can Rabbis in 1955. He wrote Stormers of Heaven (1931); The 
Book of Psalms: A Commentary (1938); Modern Jewish Preach- 
ing (1941); The Small Sanctuary: Judaism in the Prayer Book 
(1942); In the House of the Lord (1942); Reform Jewish Practice 
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and its Rabbinic Background (1944); Preface to Scripture (1950); 
‘The Responsa Literature (1955); The Book of Job: A Commen- 
tary (1958); Recent Reform Responsa (1963); A Treasury of Re- 
sponsa (1963); and Current Reform Responsa (1969). The last 
Responsa collection was New Reform Responsa published in 
1980 at the age of 88. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rodef Shalom Congregation, Essays in Honor 
of Solomon B. Freehof (1964). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Weiss, “Re- 
forming the Links: An Approach to the Authenticity of the Reform 
Rabbi in the Modern World” (DHL Dissertation, 1980). 


[Hillel Halkin] 


FREEMAN, JOSEPH (1897-1965), U.S. author, critic, and 
journalist. Freeman was taken to the U.S. from the Ukraine as 
a boy of seven. After his graduation in 1919, he joined the edi- 
torial staff of Harper’s Illustrated History of the World War, but 
in the following year moved to Paris, where he worked for the 
Chicago Tribune, subsequently representing both the Tribune 
and the New York Daily News in London. In 1922 he returned 
to New York, where he used his journalistic talents in support 
of socialism, working first for The Liberator and later also for 
the Partisan Review. In 1926 he helped to found the monthly 
New Masses. He first represented the periodical in Moscow, 
and at various times during the 1930s was its editor. Freeman 
and Michael *Gold were the two outstanding American writ- 
ers of the Left during the years preceding World War 11. Free- 
man’s works include Dollar Diplomacy: A Study in American 
Imperialism (1925), a radical assessment of U.S. foreign policy 
written in collaboration with S. Nearing; Voices of October: 
Art and Literature in Soviet Russia (1930), with J. Kunitz and 
L. Lozowick; and The Soviet Worker (1932). His autobiography, 
An American Testament: A Narrative of Rebels and Romantics 
(1936), is one of the most valuable source books on the radical 
literary politics of his time. Under the stress of the Nazi-Soviet 
pact of 1939 Freeman finally broke with the Communists. He 
later published two novels, Never Call Retreat (1943), which 
dealt with the frustrations of a political refugee, and The Long 
Pursuit (1947), set in postwar occupied Germany. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Aaron, Writers on the Left (1961), 68-90, 
119-48, 365-75; S.J. Kunitz, Twentieth Century Authors, first supple- 
ment (1955), S.v.; New York Times (Aug. 11, 1965), 35. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: J. Bloom, Left Letters: The Culture Wars of Mike Gold and 
Joseph Freeman (1992). 


[Milton Henry Hindus] 


FREEMASONS, members of a secret society which devel- 
oped out of craftmen’s associations, originally consisting of 
masons proper. From the 17" century the society existed 
mainly as a social organization and cultivated a tradition of 
doctrines, passwords, and symbols, a ritual which is supposed 
to derive from the building of the First Temple in Jerusalem. 
The coat of arms of the English lodges is said to have been 
adapted from one painted by Jacob Judah Leon *Templo. 
Modern Freemasonry began in England around 1717; in 1723 
the London Grand Lodge adopted a constitution formulated 
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by the Reverend James Anderson, based on some older tra- 
ditions. A printed constitution facilitated the foundation of 
new lodges on the basis of a recognized authority. During 
the next decades the lodges spread, in Britain, France, Hol- 
land, Germany, and many other countries. All the lodges re- 
garded themselves as belonging to the same fraternity, and a 
Freemason appearing at any lodge with a certificate of mem- 
bership was admitted to the work of the lodge and entitled to 
hospitality and help in case of need. The first paragraph of the 
constitution stated that anyone found to be true and honest, 
of whatever denomination or persuasion, was to be admitted. 
The constitution obliged the member only to hold “to that re- 
ligion in which all men agree, leaving their particular opin- 
ions to themselves,” a declaration of religious tolerance based 
on the current Deist trend, which postulated a Supreme Be- 
ing who could be conceived of by any rational being. It is not 
known whether the possible aspiration of Jews to be accepted 
in the lodges influenced the wording of the constitution; yet 
it is formulated in a way that includes Jews as possible mem- 
bers. Thus, when a Jew asked for admission in 1732, one of the 
London lodges accepted him. The doors of the English lodges 
remained open to Jews in principle, although in practice there 
was some discrimination. 

The Deistic declaration in the constitution did not re- 
move some traces of Christian practice, including the New 
Testament, playing a part in the lodges. Nevertheless in the 
middle of the 18 century Jews joined the lodges, not only in 
England but also in Holland, France, and Germany. A Jew- 
ish lodge, the Lodge of Israel, was established in London in 
1793. 

Masonic tolerance weakened as a result of attacks made 
on it by the traditional sectors of all religions, who feared its 
all-embracing intentions. The Catholic Church banned - and 
still bans - Freemasonry in a bull promulgated by Pope Clem- 
ent XII in 1738. The Deism of Freemasonry was clearly con- 
trary to Church doctrines, and conservative Protestants and 
Jews also felt that its rituals were in conflict with their religious 
beliefs. To the objection of the Churches and other conser- 
vative elements in society, the Masons reacted by an apology 
which, in the main, tried to prove that Freemasonry was not 
an un-Christian institution, an argument supported by the 
fact that the Masonic fraternity consisted exclusively of Chris- 
tians: Jews, Muslims, and pagans were not and should not be 
accepted. However, in England and Holland no objection in 
principle to Jewish applicants existed and in France the objec- 
tions were swept away with the Revolution. Here Freemasonry 
became a kind of secular church in which Jews could partici- 
pate freely. Adolphe *Crémieux was not only a Freemason 
from his early youth but in 1869 became the Grand Master of 
the Grand Lodge of the Scottish Rite in Paris. 

In Germany objection to Jewish membership persisted, 
remaining a matter of controversy for generations. Until the 
1780s only a few German Jews were admitted to Masonry. 
About this time Jewish applications for admission to the Ma- 
sonic lodges became frequent. Though there were some at- 
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tempts to open the lodges to Jews, no German Freemason of 
any standing at that time advocated Jewish admittance. Some 
German Jews became Freemasons when traveling abroad in 
England, Holland, and, particularly, in post-revolutionary 
France. In Germany itself French or French-initiated lodges 
were established during the Napoleonic occupation. A Jewish 
lodge, LAurore Naissante, was founded in Frankfurt, autho- 
rized in 1808 by the Grand Orient in Paris. These ventures, 
however, hardened the resistance of the indigenous lodges in 
Frankfurt and in other German towns, and some Masonic 
fraternities introduced amended constitutions specifically 
excluding Jews. 

In the 1830s German intellectuals who were Freemasons 
protested against this exclusion, joined by Masons from Hol- 
land, England, France, and even by a lodge in New York, who 
resented the fact that their Jewish members were refused en- 
trance to German lodges. By 1848 some lodges admitted Jews, 
if not as full members at least as visitors. The years of the 1848 
Revolution swept away some of the paragraphs excluding Jews, 
and the Frankfurt Jewish lodges were now acknowledged by 
their Christian counterparts. The exceptions were the Prussian 
lodges, controlled by law from 1798 by the mother lodges from 
Berlin. In 1840 there were 164 Prussian lodges with a mem- 
bership of 13,000. No Jew could ever be admitted to these, not 
even as a visitor, but many members, and sometimes entire 
lodges, wanted to reintroduce the original English constitu- 
tion which excluded the attachment of Freemasonry to any 
specific religion. By the early 1870s most branches admitted 
Jews as visitors, sometimes even as permanent visitors, and 
in one of the branches of the Prussian lodges the restrictive 
paragraph was removed in 1872. A new wave of antisemitism, 
however, soon swept over the Bismarckian Reich, and by 1876 
the lodges were already adopting an antisemitic tone. Those 
Jews who had been accepted by Prussian lodges left during 
the antisemitic outbreaks, followed by some liberal-minded 
Christians who were shocked by the behavior of a society os- 
tensibly committed to the ideal of brotherhood. 

Some Freemasons genuinely believed that confessing the 
Jewish faith was a disqualification for Freemasonry, which 
they regarded as a Christian institution, a view contested by 
those who adhered to the original English constitution and 
called themselves humanistic Freemasons. The struggle be- 
tween the two trends continued during the 19‘ century. 

In Germany in the 1860s Jews and Freemasons began to 
be identified as twin agencies responsible for undermining tra- 
ditional society. This combined criticism of the two groups was 
transplanted to France, where a succession of books stressed 
“le peril judéo-magonnique.’ The notion of a sinister alliance 
between the two played a conspicuous part in the *Drey- 
fus Affair and it became an antisemitic commonplace. The 
Protocols of the *Elders of Zion (first published in Russia in 
1904) included the idea of a Jewish-Masonic plot to control 
the world. In Germany up to this time, Freemasonry was still 
thought of as a conservative and partly antisemitic association. 
When the Protocols were translated into German and English 
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in the 1920s, Jews and Freemasons were identified as the sinis- 
ter agents of the outbreak of World War 1 and of the German 
defeat. The slogan Juden und Freimaurer became a battle cry 
of the German right wing, and was utilized by Hitler in his 
rise to power. During World War 11, Freemasons together with 
“Bolsheviks and Jews” were persecuted by the Nazis. 


[Encyclopaedia Hebraica] 


In the U.S. 

Jewish names appear among the founders of Freemasonry in 
colonial America, and in fact it is probable that Jews were the 
first to introduce the movement into the country. Tradition 
connects Mordecai Campanall, of Newport, Rhode Island, 
with the supposed establishment of a lodge there in 1658. In 
Georgia four Jews appear to have been among the founders 
of the first lodge, organized in Savannah in 1734. Moses Mi- 
chael Hays, identified with the introduction of the Scottish 
Rite into the United States, was appointed deputy inspector 
general of Masonry for North America in about 1768. In 1769 
Hays organized the King David’s Lodge in New York, mov- 
ing it to Newport in 1780. He was Grand Master of the Grand 
Lodge of Massachusetts from 1788 to 1792. Moses *Seixas was 
prominent among those who established the Grand Lodge of 
Rhode Island, and was Grand Master from 1802 to 1809. A 
contemporary of Hays, Solomon *Bush, was deputy inspec- 
tor general of Masonry for Pennsylvania, and in 1781 Jews 
were influential in the Sublime Lodge of Perfection in Phila- 
delphia which played an important part in the early history 
of Freemasonry in America. Other early leaders of the move- 
ment included: Isaac da *Costa (d. 1783), whose name is found 
among the members of King Solomon’s Lodge, Charleston, 
in 1753; Abraham Forst, of Philadelphia, deputy inspector 
general for Virginia in 1781; and Joseph Myers, who held the 
same Office, first for Maryland, and later for South Carolina. 
In 1793 the cornerstone ceremony for the new synagogue in 
Charleston, South Carolina, was conducted according to the 
rites of Freemasonry. 

The later history of Freemasonry in the United States 
shows a number of prominent Jewish names, but nothing cor- 
responding to their influence in the earlier period. In 1843 the 
Grand Lodge in New York addressed a letter to the Mutterloge 
in Berlin complaining against the refusal of German lodges to 
accept registered Masons of the American Lodge because they 
were Jewish. Nonsectarianism in matters of religion has always 
characterized American Freemasonry, and regulations ex- 
cluding Jews have not been part of their constitutions, though 
whether admissions policies have ever been restrictive would 
be difficult to establish. The apparatus of secrecy, ritual, and 
regalia which was a feature of *B’nai Brith in its early years no 
doubt reflected the influence of Masonic practice as well as a 
desire to offer a substitute within the Jewish community. 


[Sefton D. Temkin] 


In Israel 
In the Masonic world Jerusalem has always been regarded 
as the birthplace of Freemasonry; according to its tradition, 
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there were Masonic lodges in the Holy Land at the time of the 
erection of King Solomon’s Temple. Lodges are known there 
from the middle of the 19» century. During the Ottoman re- 
gime, six lodges were established in the country. The first 
regular one was founded in Jerusalem in May 1873, under the 
jurisdiction of the Grand Lodge of Canada. In 1891 another 
was established in Jaffa under the National Grand Lodge of 
Egypt. During the years 1910-11 the Grand Lodge of Scotland 
founded three lodges. During the British mandatory regime, 
Freemasonry flourished under several jurisdictions, in the 
main those of the Grand Lodges of Palestine and of Scotland. 
In 1932, four lodges in Jerusalem, holding under the National 
Grand Lodge of Egypt, constituted themselves into the Na- 
tional Grand Lodge of Palestine. Later, three of other juris- 
dictions joined it. 

With the establishment of the State of Israel, a number of 
changes occurred: the lodges holding under the Grand Lodge 
of England and one holding under the Grand Lodge of Scot- 
land moved out of the area. The remaining lodges of foreign 
origin and the five holding under the German Symbolic Grand 
Lodge in Exile joined the National Grand Lodge of Palestine. 
‘The five remaining lodges holding under the Grand Lodge of 
Scotland started to negotiate with their Grand Lodge to con- 
secrate a Sovereign Grand Lodge of the State of Israel, which 
would encompass all the Masonic lodges in the country. The 
United Grand Lodge of the State of Israel was constituted in 
1953 and since its consecration is the only sovereign grand 
lodge in Israel. In 1970 it consisted of 64 lodges, with some 
3,500 active members drawn from all communities; Jews, Mus- 
lims, Christians, and Druze. The activities of the Grand Lodge 
and its several lodges included a mutual insurance fund; the 
Masonic old age home at Nahariyyah; Masonic temples all 
over the country; and a museum and library. By the early 21*t 
century the number of lodges had increased to over 80. 

[Abraham Fellman] 
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FREE SONS OF ISRAEL, U.S. Jewish fraternal order. The or- 
ganization was founded by nine men in New York City on Jan- 
uary 18, 1849. Its purpose was to seek the deletion of clauses in 
the New York City charter that restricted the appropriation of 
land for burial purposes, in order to obtain ground for a Jew- 
ish cemetery. The order long consisted primarily of German 
Jews. By 1970 the Free Sons of Israel consisted of 46 self-gov- 
erning lodges throughout the U.S., with approximately 10,000 
men and women members. Each lodge provided membership 
benefits, which usually included burial, medical, and other 
benefits. The order consisted of an Insurance Fund and Fra- 
ternal Division and was headquartered in New York City. The 
order maintained a toy distribution program for handicapped 
children; a scholarship fund for the benefit of members and 
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their families; a Federal Credit Union, which by September 
1969, had disbursed $2,000,000 in loans; an insurance fund; 
travel service; blood bank; athletic association; and a news- 
paper, The Free Sons of Israel Reporter. Since that time it was 
the first organization of its kind to donate money to the Ho- 
locaust Museum in Washington., p.c., and has also contrib- 
uted thousands of toys during the holidays to needy children 
in hospitals and care centers. On its 150» anniversary in 1999 
it was commended by Rep. Carolyn McCarthy of New York 
in the House of Representatives. 


FREE WILL, a philosophic and theological notion referring 
initially to the observation that man is able to choose between 
a number of possible courses of action, becoming, through his 
choice, the cause of the action which he selects. Among phi- 
losophers some accepted this observation as the true account 
of how men act, while others held that though man appears to 
be free to choose, his actions are, in fact, compelled, either by 
God or by laws of nature. While there were some Jewish phi- 
losophers who inclined toward a deterministic position, the 
majority affirmed that man, through choice, is the author of 
his own actions. Jewish philosophers generally considered a 
doctrine of free will as indispensable for accounting for man’s 
moral responsibility for his own actions, and they considered 
it necessary for explaining God’s justice in punishing evil-do- 
ers. Closely related to the notion of free will are those of di- 
vine *providence and divine omniscience. 


In Jewish Philosophy 
PHILO. The question of the freedom of man’s will is discussed 
in a number of places in the writings of *Philo, but his posi- 
tion on this matter is not sufficiently defined. On the one hand, 
he clearly posits the freedom of man’s will, i-e., the ability to 
choose between good and evil out of a knowledge of the dif- 
ference between the two. On the other hand, he expresses the 
notion that man’s choosing between good and evil is prede- 
termined by the struggle between his inclinations and by the 
influence of external forces. Thus it cannot be said that Philo 
rejected determinism, since he did assume that all the occur- 
rences in the world are a result of a necessary chain of causes 
and effects. Again, Philo in a number of places points to the 
similarity between man’s free choice, which was granted to 
him by God, and the free will of God himself. It is evident that 
this refers to voluntary action, which is independent of the 
previously mentioned causal chain. Moreover, Philos notion 
of man’s free will contains a certain innovation in contrast to 
traditional Greek philosophy, since Aristotelians, for example, 
tended to view man’s free choice as a defect and deficiency, 
contingent on his material being. On this point too, however, 
Philo is not consistent, for he also expresses the opinion that 
all the activities of created beings, including man, are actu- 
ally caused by God. Philo’s attempts to bridge this contradic- 
tion are artificial. 

In some places in his writings Philo expresses the opin- 
ion that it is impossible to attribute to God’s will those sins 
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which are committed intentionally, while sins against fellow- 
men which are committed unintentionally sometimes result 
from natural order, and sometimes are instruments of divine 
punishment for the sins of the victim. In performing his good 
deeds, man needs God's help and divine grace, and he cannot 
ascribe his virtues to himself. 


SAADIAH GAON. It appears that according to Philo, there 
is almost no connection between the notion of man’s free 
will and the problem of divine justice. In contrast, *Saadiah, 
who was heavily influenced by Mu'tazilite philosophy (see 
*Kalam), maintains that the idea of God’s justice necessar- 
ily implies the freedom of man’s will. According to Saadiah, 
it is impossible to think that God could compel a man to do 
something for which he would later punish him. Further- 
more, if man has no freedom of choice, both the righteous 
and the wicked should be rewarded equally since they would 
be equally fulfilling God’s will. Saadiah brings another proof 
for free will: man feels that he can speak or be silent, that he 
can take something or leave it. Similarly, he feels that there is 
no one to deter him from doing as he wishes (Book of Beliefs 
and Opinions, ch. 4). Therefore, Saadiah states, in accordance 
with Mu'tazilite teachings, that every activity is preceded in 
time by the ability to carry it out or to refrain from doing so. 
This ability can be viewed as having a real existence, and its 
being prior to every action is what underlies free choice. Re- 
fraining from performing a certain action is also to be counted 
as an action in this respect. 

Since the notion of man’s free will as held by Saadiah 
results, wholly or in part, from his need to justify God’s ac- 
tions, it necessarily rests on the assumption that man’s pri- 
mary conceptions of good and evil are fundamentally iden- 
tical with those of God. God, too, acts and is bound to act in 
accordance with these conceptions and, contrary to the Aris- 
totelians, Saadiah maintains that it is one of the major func- 
tions of the human intellect to apprehend these conceptions 
directly (without any intermediary aid). 

Thus it follows that the human intellect is permitted to 
question God's actions, especially with regard to sins which 
serve as punishment, such as Absalom’s rebellion against 
David. On the one hand, Absalom sinned in rebelling against 
his father, and this sin originated in his free will. On the other 
hand, Absalom’s attempted seizure of his father’s throne served 
as punishment for David’s sins. 

In contrast to the more extreme Muvtazilites, Saadiah 
does not see any contradiction between man’s freedom of ac- 
tivity and God's prior knowledge of what man will choose to 
do. This foreknowledge, according to Saadiah, does not limit 
man’s freedom, since it does not cause his actions. 


BAHYA IBN PAQUDA. Bahya ibn Paquda (Hovot ha-Levavot, 
ch. 3) briefly presents the ideas of those who believe that all 
of man’s actions are predetermined by God, as well as oppos- 
ing views, which maintain that man’s will is free. He reaches 
the conclusion that whoever delves into this question must 
necessarily fall into error. Therefore, man must both conduct 
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himself like one who believes that his actions are in his own 
hands (i.e., that he has freedom of choice), and at the same 
time trust in God like one who is certain that all his actions 
are predetermined. This view, which rejects a theoretical solu- 
tion to the problem, stems from a desire to reconcile Saadiah’s 
theodicy with total devotion to God (including the renuncia- 
tion of one’s freedom of action), which is characteristic of the 
Muslim *Sufis by whom Bahya was influenced. 


JUDAH HALEVI. Like Saadiah, *Judah Halevi accepts the no- 
tion of the freedom of man’s will, which he supports by means 
of various proofs, some of which are similar to Saadiah’s. One 
such proof is that a man feels that he can speak or be silent, act 
or refrain from acting. A proof of the existence of free will is 
found by Judah Halevi in the fact that only those actions which 
proceed from free choice are considered to be praiseworthy 
or culpable. Unlike Saadiah, however, he develops, in his dis- 
cussion of free will, a classification of causes, in which he is 
strongly influenced by the Aristotelian school of thought. 

The first cause of everything, according to Judah Halevi, 
is God, who produces the intermediary causes, according to 
which all actions and occurrences are either natural (i.e., re- 
sulting from natural order), accidental, or voluntary (result- 
ing from human choice). Even the first two classes are not en- 
tirely brought about by necessity, but only free choice belongs 
completely to the realm of the possible; before the actual deed 
there is no necessity that it should be done. 

Like Saadiah, Judah Halevi also maintains that there is 
no contradiction between the notion of free choice and the 
view that God knows in advance what will happen. Like Saa- 
diah, he also maintains that God’s foreknowledge cannot be 
regarded as a cause which brings about the event. Neverthe- 
less, Judah Halevi states that his definition of free will as an in- 
termediary cause, which is produced by the first cause, makes 
it necessary to see the voluntary acts as being under the influ- 
ence of divine decree. 

Man must conduct himself to the best of his ability. Ex- 
aggerated dependence on God may bring him into danger, 
thus, the warning; “Do not try the Lord.” Sometimes, how- 
ever, God acts without recourse to the intermediary causes, 
thereby bringing about miracles, such as Moses’ being saved 
from starvation during the 40 days he was on Mount Sinai, 
or the defeat of Sennacherib. 


ABRAHAM IBN DAUD. Abraham *Ibn Daud stated that he 
wrote his book Ha-Emunah ha-Ramah for the sole purpose 
of discussing the question of free will. Nonetheless, only a 
small section of the book (second treatise, 6:2, ed. by S. Weil, 
93ff.) is devoted to this problem. Ibn Daud’s position with re- 
gard to free will is similar to that of Judah Halevi. He classifies 
causes into divine, natural, accidental, and voluntary. There 
are some people, he says, in whom good or evil habits are so 
deeply ingrained that they are actually never required to exer- 
cise their free choice; but the majority of people are between 
these two extremes, and must therefore choose between good 
and evil. When they choose the good they become worthy of 
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divine providence, while he who chooses evil is abandoned to 
his own resources. Ibn Daud is convinced that the existence 
of the possible in the world - and thus the non-existence of 
absolute determinism — is a defect. However, it should be 
pointed out, in this respect Ibn Daud departs from the teach- 
ings of his master, *Avicenna, whom he usually follows, since 
Avicenna believed that everything, including voluntary acts, 
is predetermined. 


MAIMONIDES. In his Guide of the Perplexed *Maimonides 
deals with the question of free will in connection with provi- 
dence (3:17). He distinguishes between five doctrines of provi- 
dence, the last of which, that of the Torah, states that man can 
do everything according to his free choice. The question is 
whether Maimonides was convinced that man’s choice and will 
are determined by prior causes, as was held by Muslim philos- 
ophers such as Avicenna, or whether he viewed the choice and 
voluntary activity of man as being uninfluenced by absolute 
determinism. There are various passages in the Guide which 
attest to his having followed the second opinion. 

God’s knowledge, which is only homonymous with 
human knowledge, controls each and every event, for God 
knows, “according to the view of our Torah,’ which of the pos- 
sible outcomes will ultimately be actualized. This knowledge 
does not remove the things which are known, including hu- 
man actions, from the realm of the possible. In his Mishneh 
Torah, which unlike the Guide, was intended for a popular 
audience, Maimonides takes a clearer position with regard 
to free will: every person may choose to be good or evil. God 
does not determine in advance whether a particular man will 
be righteous or wicked. A man can carry out any action, be 
it good or bad. If this were not so, the entire Torah would be 
purposeless; the wicked person could not be punished for his 
sins, nor the righteous be rewarded for his good deeds. In the 
same way that God instituted order in the universe, so it is His 
will that man be responsible for his own actions, by which he 
will be judged. Against the argument that God knows in ad- 
vance whether a person will be righteous or wicked, Maimo- 
nides states that God’s knowledge, being so unlike man’s, can- 
not be apprehended by the human intellect. What is known 
beyond a shadow of a doubt is that man is responsible for his 
own deeds, and that God neither influences nor decrees that 
he should act in a certain manner. This is proven not only by 
religious tradition, but by clear arguments of reason (Yad, 
Teshuvah ch. 5). 

Here, as in Saadiah, there is a clear connection between 
free will and the notion of God’s justice. Unlike Saadiah and 
Judah Halevi, however, Maimonides does not avoid the dif- 
ficulty involved in reconciling the idea of free will with the 
notion of God’s omniscience. Contrary to some of his suc- 
cessors, he does not attempt to solve this difficulty, since he 
believes that its solution lies outside the scope of human un- 
derstanding. 


LEVI BEN GERSHOM. ‘The post-Maimonidean Aristotelians 
placed great emphasis on the contradiction between God’s 
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all-inclusive foreknowledge and the idea of free will. *Levi b. 
Gershom accepts the notion of free will (Milhamot Adonai 
3:6), but offers his own solution to the difficulty by his inter- 
pretation of God’s knowledge. According to him, God knows 
not only his own essence, but also (as does the active intellect) 
the general categories, i.e., the order of the universe, which is 
determined by the position of the stars. It is not necessary, 
however, that all events actually occurring in the world should 
correspond to his general order. By virtue of his free will man 
may act in contradiction to what has been predestined for him 
by the position of the stars. Thus, the knowledge of God and 
of the active intellect does not encompass those events which 
actually come into being, but they know only what should 
occur. Thus in his notion of free will Gersonides is follow- 
ing both the tradition of Jewish philosophy and Aristotelian 
Greek philosophy, which did not see absolute determinism as 
operating in the sublunar world. 


HASDAICRESCAS. A similar determinism underlies the idea 
of free will of Hasdai *Crescas (Or Adonai 2:5), which in some 
ways reverts to the Muslim philosophical tradition which 
held, following Avicenna, that man’s choice is absolutely pre- 
determined by a chain of prior causes: internal causes, based 
in man’s character, and external causes, which are the factors 
influencing him. As Y. Baer has shown (in Tarbiz, 11 (1940), 
188-206), Crescas was strongly influenced in this notion by 
*Abner of Burgos. 

Crescas’ notion, which is similar to that of Avicenna, 
is that voluntary actions are possible in themselves, but are 
necessary in terms of their causes. Crescas regards these ac- 
tions as being necessary since they are known to God before 
their execution. He thinks, however, that this idea should not 
be made known to the masses who might use it as a justifica- 
tion for doing evil, since they will think that the punishment 
follows the sin in a causal chain of events. Despite this view, 
however, Crescas distinguishes between voluntary actions 
and acts carried out under compulsion. It is only proper, ac- 
cording to him, that only the former type should be subject 
to reward and punishment, and only in relation to this type of 
action can the commandments and prohibitions of the Torah 
act as a deterrent. Nevertheless, in this capacity, the command- 
ments and prohibitions do not limit the activity of absolute 
determinism. On the other hand, man’s beliefs and opinions 
do not depend on his own will and he should therefore not 


be rewarded or punished for them. 
[Shlomo Pines] 


In Talmud and Midrash 

The doctrine of free will, expressed in the idea that man is 
free to choose between good and evil, was at the core of the 
Pharisaic outlook. Josephus indeed characterizes the differ- 
ences between the Pharisees and their Sadducean and Essene 
opponents as between those who accepted both the freedom 
of man and divine providence (the Pharisees), those who as- 
cribed everything to chance, denying providential guidance 
(the Sadducees), and those who denied human freedom, 
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maintaining a doctrine of predestination (the Essenes; Wars 
2:162ff; Ant. 13:171; 18:12f.). Though some doubt has been cast 
on Josephus’ account because of his tendency to explain mat- 
ters in terms of Greek philosophical schools (see G.F. Moore, 
Judaism vol. 3 p. 139), there seems no grounds for rejecting the 
main outlines of his characterization (Urbach, Hazal: Pirkei 
Emunot ve-Deot (1969), 227). 

Though both the doctrine of man’s freedom and that of 
divine providence were adhered to by the rabbis as central to 
their faith, they do not seem to have been integrated in any 
systematic way in the talmudic texts which deal with the sub- 
ject. On the one hand, one finds constant reference to the no- 
tion that nothing happens in this world which is not in some 
way determined from on high: “No man can touch that which 
has been prepared in advance for his friend” (Yoma 38b); “No 
man injures his finger here below unless it has been decreed 
for him on high” (Hul. 7b); “Never does a snake bite ... or a 
lion tear [its prey] ... or a government interfere in men’s lives 
unless incited to do so from on high” (Eccles. R. 10:11); “Ev- 
erything is in the hands [i.e., control] of heaven except cold 
and heat” (Ket. 30a); “Forty days before a child is formed a 
heavenly voice decrees so-and-sos daughter shall marry so- 
and-so” (Sot. 2a). On the other hand the whole rabbinic theo- 
logical structure of reward and punishment turns on the idea 
that man is free to do evil or good (see Deut. 30:15-19; and 
Sif. Deut. 53-54). As Josephus mentions, the rabbis wished to 
maintain both doctrines despite the tension between them, 
though they were aware of this tension. Before conception 
the angel appointed over conception takes a seminal drop and 
asks God: “What is to become of this drop? Is it to develop 
into a person strong or weak, wise or foolish, rich or poor?” 
(Nid. 16b). But no mention is made of its becoming wicked 
or righteous, because “Everything is in the hands of heaven 
except the fear of heaven” (ibid.). 

The combination of these two doctrines within rabbinic 
theology may be understood, not so much from the philo- 
sophical point of view, but rather from the practical point of 
view which underlies all rabbinic thinking. On the one hand 
it is necessary to think of the world as under the complete 
surveillance and control of heaven, a thought which adds to 
the confidence and trust of the Jew in God, and on the other 
the individual needs to make his choices and decisions on the 
assumption that evil and good are both within his grasp. The 
conceptual integration of these two ideas did not enter rab- 
binic thought forms. The philosophical problems surrounding 
God’s foreknowledge and man’s free will are dealt with in an 
equally cursory way in the texts. The most striking is the say- 
ing of Akiva, “Everything is foreseen, but freedom of choice 
is given” (Avot 3:15). This has been taken by some commen- 
tators - Maimonides, for example — to be a statement of the 
position that though God has foreknowledge of all our acts, 
still this does not limit our freedom (Maimonides, commen- 
tary to the Mishnah, Avot 3:15). Though such a doctrine - that 
God’s foreknowledge is such as not to be philosophically ir- 
reconcilable with human freedom - may have been held in 
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some inchoate form by the rabbis, the saying of Akiva has 
been interpreted as an assertion that God sees all man’s acts, 
even those performed in the privacy of his room (see Rashi 
on Avot 3:15; Urbach, op. cit., 229-30). 


In Modern Jewish Thought 

For Hermann *Cohen, freedom of the will — in the sense of 
being unaffected by mechanical causes - does not exist. How- 
ever, while he relates causation to the individual man, Cohen 
holds that freedom of the will does exist in the ethical realm 
when applied to the goal of mankind. We must assume an 
independent ethical realm of being in which man can make 
his own decisions in accord with the rules of that realm. The 
freedom of the individual depends on how far the individual 
acts in accord with the goal of mankind. Real freedom will ex- 
ist only in the future - in the ideal society which is mankind’s 
goal; as of now, freedom is not given but a task to be worked 
at (Juedische Schriften, 1 (1924), 28). 

For Martin *Buber free will is given even though in 
the realm I-It, causality rules. But in the realm of relation, 
I-Thou - real decision can, indeed must, take place: “if there 
were a devil it would not be one who decided against God, 
but one who, in eternity, came to no decision” (I and Thou 
(1958), 52, cf. 51f.). For Buber the main problem is not whether 
there is choice (in the realm of I-Thou), but the quality of the 
choices made - for good or evil. Since man is free to choose 
evil he is also free to overcome evil. Modern man because 
of prevalent ideologies based on scientific materialism or its 
counterparts (e. g., dialectical materialism) is even more of a 
believer in blind fate than pagan man. However, according to 
Buber, man is really free in his depths, and his destiny is not 
decreed by fate but is his true fulfillment when met in free 
will: “... the free man has no purpose here and means there, 
which he fetches for his purpose: he has only the one thing, his 
repeated decision to approach his destiny” (I and Thou, 60). 
Free man is not without influences from outside himself, but 
only he can really respond to outside events and perceive the 
unique in each event. External events are preconditioned for 
his action, not determining factors in his character. The free 
man responds where others react. Man’s freedom lies not in 
the absence of external limitations but in the ability, despite 
them, to enter into dialogue, i.e., -Thou relation. 

A.J. *Heschel makes a distinction in external happen- 
ings, dividing them into what he calls “process,” a regular 
pattern, and “event,” an extraordinary, or unique thing. The 
essence of man’s freedom is his ability to surpass himself. To 
a certain extent man is enslaved by his environment, society, 
and character, but man can think, will, and take decisions be- 
yond these limitations. If men are treated as “processes” free- 
dom is destroyed. Man is free at rare moments; freedom is an 
“event.” Everyone has the potentiality for freedom, but only 
rarely achieves it. Free will, the ability to choose between two 
alternatives, is not the same as freedom, for though the latter 
includes choice, its achievement lies in the fact that one goes 
beyond oneself, and disregards the self as its own end. Thus 
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man must choose, although he can choose even to ignore free- 
dom - which would be to choose evil (see God in Search of 
Man (1955), 409-13; Man is not Alone (1951), 142, 146). 

Mordecai *Kaplan believes that the idea of free will as it 
was formulated in the past is out of step with the spirit of the 
present which looks for causality in everything. He therefore 
interprets the doctrine of free will as the expression of the 
idea that there can be no responsibility without freedom. The 
problem of freedom therefore becomes a spiritual one hav- 
ing to do with the significance of individuality and selfhood 
on the one hand, and liberation of personality from self-wor- 
ship and desire for power, on the other (see Meaning of God 
in Modern Jewish Religion (1937), 270-296). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.A. Wolfson, Philo, 2 vols. (1947), index; 
idem, in: paajr, 11 (1941), 105-63; Husik, Philosophy, index, s.v. Free- 
dom of the Will; Guttmann, Philosophies, index, s.v. Will, freedom of 
the; idem, in: Jewish Studies in Memory of G.A. Kohut (1935), 325-493 
J. Guttmann, Die Religionsphilosophie des Abraham Ibn Daud (1879); 
idem, Die Religionsphilosophie des Saadia (1882); S. Schechter, Some 
Aspects of Rabbinic Theology, 285; J.B. Agus, Modern Philosophers of 
Judaism (1941), 73-74, 81-82; M. Friedman, Martin Buber (1960), 
65-68, 198-9; F. Rothschild, Between God and Man (1959), 18-20, 
26-30, 148-51. 


FREHA BAT AVRAHAM, 18* century Hebrew writer. A 
member of the prominent Moroccan Bar Adiba family, Freha 
moved to *Tunis with her father and brother to escape anti- 
Jewish persecutions in *Morocco, probably some time in the 
17308. Unusually learned for a woman of her time and place, 
Freha was said to have been well versed in Torah and to have 
composed essays and poetry in Hebrew. Some of her poems 
survive and were first published in Tunis in the 1930s. Freha 
died in 1756 during the conquest of Tunis by Algerians. Her 
father built a synagogue in her memory and it became a place 
of pilgrimage for Tunisian Jewish women who revered Freha 
as a holy person (kedoshah) and invoked her name in times 
of distress. The synagogue stood until its destruction in 1936 
when it was replaced by a new structure that also preserved 
Freha’s name. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Chetrit, “Freha bat Yosef: A Hebrew Poet- 
ess in Eighteenth-Century Morocco” (Heb.), in: Pe‘amim, 4 (1980), 
84-93; idem,’Freha bat Rabbi Abraham - More on a Hebrew Poet- 
ess in Morocco in the Eighteenth Century” (Heb.), in: Pe‘amim, 15 
(1993), 124-30; S. Kaufman, G. Hasan-Rokem, and T.S. Hess, The 
Defiant Muse: Hebrew Feminist Poems from Antiquity to the Present 
(1999), 74-773 E. Taitz, S. Henry, and C. Tallan, The jps Guide to Jew- 


ish Women (2003), 171-72. 
[Judith R. Baskin (24 ed.)] 


FREIBERG, U.S. family, prominent from the mid-1800s to 
the 1930s. JULIUS FREIBERG (1823-1905), who was born in 
Neu Leiningen, Germany, arrived in Cincinnati in 1847. In 
1855 he established a distillery with Levi J. Workum. The busi- 
ness, which became quite successful, continued under fam- 
ily management until the passage of the Prohibition Amend- 
ment in 1918 forced it to close. Freiberg served as president 
of the Bene Israel (Orthodox) congregation for 25 years. Yet, 
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when Isaac M. *Wise of Bene Jeshurun founded the Union 
of American Hebrew Congregations in 1873 and the Hebrew 
Union College two years later, Freiberg enthusiastically sup- 
ported him. He served as vice president of the uaHc from 
1873 to 1889, and as president from 1889 to 1903. Freiberg was 
a member of the Board of Governors of the HUC from 1875 
to 1904, and a vice chairman for 26 years. He was a delegate 
to the Ohio Constitutional Convention of 1873 and held nu- 
merous other positions of public trust. In 1856 he had mar- 
ried Duffie Workum, the first Jewish female child born west 
of the Alleghenies. They helped found and support a number 
of Jewish charitable agencies. 

His son JULIUS WALTER FREIBERG (1858-1921) also 
served as president of UAHC and served on the Cincinnati 
Charter Commission and several national Jewish organiza- 
tions. His wife STELLA (née Heinsheimer; 1862-1962) was 
one of the nine founders in 1894 of the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra. One of the founders of the National Federation of 
Temple Sisterhoods, she served as its president from 1923 to 
1929. J. Walter’s brother MAURICE J. FREIBERG (1861-1936), 
who was president of the family business from 1905 to 1918, 
was also known as a philanthropist and public servant. He 
donated the maternity wing of Cincinnati's Jewish Hospital 
in memory of his wife, served as vice president of the HUC 
Board of Governors, president of the Chamber of Commerce, 
and in many other Jewish and civic offices. ALBERT HENRY 
FREIBERG (1868-1940) and his son JOSEPH A. FREIBERG (b. 
1898) were noted orthopedic surgeons and served as faculty 
members of the University of Cincinnati College of Medi- 
cine. 

[Kenneth D. Roseman] 


FREIBERGER, MIROSLAV/ SALOM (1903-1943), last 
rabbi of Zagreb, Yugoslavia, before the Holocaust. Born in 
Osijek (Croatia). During his youth he lived in Zagreb, actively 
participated in Zionist groups, and was a founding member 
of Ahdut ha-Olim and the Federation of Jewish Youth Orga- 
nizations. He studied at the Hochschule fuer Juedische Wis- 
senschaften in Berlin, acquiring a Ph.D. in philosophy, and 
was ordained a rabbi. 

On his return to Yugoslavia, he was appointed assistant 
rabbi in Osijek, then rabbi in Zagreb. He was the first locally 
born rabbi of the latter city. He published a new prayer book 
with Croatian translations and published various articles in 
the Jewish press, particularly in the Zionist weekly Zidov. 

During the Holocaust, he refused to flee, not leaving his 
post as deportations and persecutions continued; he kept in 
touch with the Catholic archbishop, Stepinac (later cardinal), 
who promised to protect him. He was, however, deported on 
May 5, 1943, to Auschwitz, together with his wife and the last 
president of the community, Dr. Hugo Kon, all of them dying 
there. According to some testimonies, the archbishop tried to 
intervene, making telephone calls to the Croatian Ustashe po- 
lice, but to no avail. In the reestablished Zagreb community 
the cultural association has been named after him. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: “Povijest Zidova u Dubrovniku do izgona 
1515; in: Omanut (Zagreb), no. 1 (1936/7), 30-37. 


[Zvi Loker (274 ed.)] 


FREIBURG IM BREISGAU, city in Baden, Germany. Jews 
were imprisoned there in 1230 by the town’s overlord, and re- 
leased by King Henry vit. Rudolf 1 of *Hapsburg levied taxes 
from the Jews there in 1281. In 1300 the counts of Freiburg rati- 
fied the ancient rights of Freiburg Jewry. The rights to their 
taxes, which had been given for a short time to a Basle burgher, 
were restored in 1310 to the counts’ authority, who granted 
the Jews a privilege in 1338. About this time the Jews owned 
15 houses, near the synagogue and in other streets, shared by 
several families. The community, except pregnant women and 
children, was massacred by burning after one month's impris- 
onment, during the Black Death (January 1349). Emperor 
*Charles 1v permitted the counts to resettle Jews in Freiburg 
in 1359. In 1373 a physician, master Gutleben, was admitted. 
In 1394 the Austrian overlord ordered that Jews should wear 
a special garb, with a coat and cap in dull shades; prohibited 
them from leaving their houses during Holy Week and from 
watching the religious procession; and set the weekly interest 
rate at 0.83%. In 1401 the Jews were expelled from the city al- 
though individual Jews were admitted from 1411 to 1423; the 
expulsion became final in 1424 but Jews continued to live in 
the nearby villages and towns. In 1453 they were prohibited 
from doing business in the city. 

Some Hebrew works were printed in Freiburg in the 16" 
century as the result of difficulties with Hebrew printing in 
Basle. Israel *Zifroni printed a number of Hebrew books for 
Ambrosius Froben, among them Benjamin of Tudela’s Massaot 
(1583), Jacob b. Samuel Koppelman’s Ohel Yaakov, and the 
first edition of Aaron of Pesaros Toledot Aharon (1583-84). 
In 1503 and 1504, editions were issued of Gregorius Reisch’s 
Margarita Philosophica including a page with the Hebrew al- 
phabet in woodcut. 

By the early 17** century Jews were able to enter Freiburg 
on business, accompanied by a constable. The first Jew re- 
ceived a medical degree from Freiburg University in 1791. 
There were 20 Jews living in Freiburg in 1846. Following 
the Baden emancipation law of 1862 a congregation was 
formed in Freiburg in 1863, and a synagogue was consecrated 
in 1885. It was burned down under the Nazis in 1938. The first 
rabbi, Adolf *Lewin, the historian of Baden Jewry, was suc- 
ceeded by Max *Eschelbacher and Julius Zimmels. The le- 
gal historian Heinrich Rosen (1855-1927) was active in Jew- 
ish community life. Also of note at Freiburg University were 
the philosopher Edmund *Husserl, the economist Robert 
Liefmann, the jurist Otto Lenel, Fritz Pringsheim, the clas- 
sical papyrologist, and the biochemist Siegfried Tannhauser. 
From 1933 to 1935, along with six other professors, they were 
dismissed (Pringsheim returned from England in 1945). The 
Jewish population numbered 1,013 in 1903; 1,320 in 1910 (1.58% 
of the total), 1,399 in 1925 (1.44%), and 1,138 in June 1933 
(1.5%). 
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After the Nazi rise to power many Jews left the city. All 21 
Jewish members of the faculty at the university were dismissed 
from their positions in 1933-35. Among those dismissed were 
Hans Adolf *Krebs, who later won the Nobel Prize for medi- 
cine in 1953. Jewish students were reduced in number from 183 
to 54. Most Jewish businesses were Aryanized by November 
1938. Polish Jews were expelled to the Polish border in Octo- 
ber 1938 and on Kristallnacht the synagogue was destroyed and 
100 Jewish men were sent to Dachau. In May 1939, 474 Jews 
remained. In 1940, 350 Jews were expelled from Germany and 
interned by the French in the *Gurs camp; another 30 were 
deported to Theresienstadt on August 23, 1942, as were almost 
all survivors from Gurs. After the war 15 survivors returned to 
Freiburg, and 78 displaced persons lived there in 1945. There 
were 58 Jews living in Freiburg in 1950, 111 in 1960, and 225 in 
1968. A new prayer hall was consecrated in 1953. The university 
acquired the grounds where the synagogue once stood; it is 
commemorated by a memorial plaque. The Freiburger Rund- 
brief, a journal dedicated to Christian-Jewish understanding, 
was published in Freiburg. A new community center with a 
synagogue and a mikveh was inaugurated in 1987. A door from 
the old synagogue was integrated into the building, which was 
sponsored by the City of Freiburg and the Land (federal state) 
of Baden-Wuerttemberg. The community numbered 214 in 
1989. Owing to the immigration of Jews from the former So- 
viet Union it increased to 700 in 2005. In 1998 the egalitarian 
Jewish Chawurah Gescher was founded in Freiburg. It was a 
member of the Union of Progressive Jews in Germany from 
2004. Its membership numbered 30 in 2004. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Oelsner, The Economic and Social Condi- 
tions of the Jews in Southwestern Germany (1931); Germ Jud, 1 (1963), 
108; 2 (1968), 253-7; S.W. Baron, Social and Religious History of the 
Jews, 11 (1965); A. Lewin, Juden in Freiburg i. B. (1890); A. Marx, Stud- 
ies in Jewish History and Booklore (1944), 318; G. Kisch, Zasius und 
Reuchlin (1961), 1-2, 59-60; B. Schwinekoeper and F. Laubenberger, 
Geschichte und Schicksal der Freiburger Juden (1963); A.G. von Olen- 
hausen, in: Vierteljahreshefte fuer Zeitgeschichte, 14 (1966), 175-206; 
E. Taddey and G. Hundsknurscher, Die juedischen Gemeinden in 
Baden (1967); P. Sauer, Dokumente ueber die Verfolgung der juedi- 
schen Buerger Baden-Wuerttembergs 1933-1945 (1965). ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: R. Boehme, H. Haumann, Das Schicksal der Freiburger 
Juden am Beispiel des Kaufmanns Max Mayer und die Ereignisse 
des 9.-10. November 1938, Stadt und Geschichte, vol. 13 (1983); A. 
Maimon, M. Breuer, and Y. Guggenheim (eds.), Germania Judaica, 
vol. 3, 1350-1514 (1987), 395-8; EF Hundsnurscher, “Die juedische Ge- 
miende Freiburg im Breisgau,” in: J.B. Paulus (ed.), Juden in Baden 


1809-1984 (1984), 243-7. 
[Toni Oelsner / Michael Berenbaum 


and Larissa Daemmig (2™4 ed.)] 


FREIDLINA, RAKHIL KHATSKELEVNA (1906-1986), 
Russian organic chemist. She graduated from Moscow Univer- 
sity in 1930 and worked until 1934 at the Scientific Research In- 
stitute of Insectofungicides. In 1935-39 and 1941-45, she served 
at the Institute of Organic Chemistry of the U.S.S.R. Academy 
of Sciences; in the intervening period she was at the Moscow 
Institute of Fine Chemical Technology. In 1945 she was ap- 
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pointed chief of the laboratory of the Institute of Organome- 
tallic Compounds of the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences, and 
in 1958 became a corresponding member of the Academy. She 
contributed many papers to Soviet scientific journals. Some 
dealt with homolytic isomerization of organic compounds in 
solution, and her work on telomerization led to the develop- 
ment of the chemical precursors of some of the synthetic fi- 
bers now being made in Russia. Most of her work was with 
organometallic compounds. She was the author of Sintetiches- 
kiye metody v oblasti metalloorganicheskikh soyedineniy myshy- 
aka (“Synthetic methods ... Organoarsenic Compounds,” 
1945) and coauthor of Khimiya kvazikompleksnykh metalloor- 
ganicheskikh soyedineniy iyavleniya tautomerii (“Chemistry of 


Quasicomplex Organometallic Compounds ...,” 1947). 


[Samuel Aaron Miller] 


FREIDUS, ABRAHAM SOLOMON (1867-1923), USS. li- 
brarian and bibliographer. Freidus was born in Riga, Latvia. 
He lived in Paris, in the Palestinian agricultural settlement of 
Zikhron Yaakov, and in London before going to New York in 
1889. Freidus completed a course in librarianship at Pratt In- 
stitute in 1894 and began working as a cataloger. In 1897 he was 
appointed first chief of the Jewish Division of the New York 
Public Library, where he developed the classification scheme 
used for Judaica; it was adopted for many other large Ameri- 
can Judaica collections as well. Because of his remarkable bib- 
liographical knowledge, Freidus was an indispensable guide to 
scholars in locating materials. The editors of the 12-volume Jew- 
ish Encyclopedia (1901-06) were especially indebted to him. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Studies in Jewish Bibliography ... in Mem- 
ory of Abraham Solomon Freidus (1929), contains a list of writings by 
and about Freidus, xi-xvii; N. Ausubel, in: Morning Freiheit (Oct. 28, 


1944), section 2, pp. 4, 6 (Eng.). 
[Simcha Kruger] 


FREIER (née Schweitzer), RECHA (1892-1984), founder of 
*Youth Aliyah. Recha Freier was born in Nordeney, Germany, 
and became a teacher and scholar of folklore. In 1932 she con- 
ceived the idea of Youth Aliyah and founded the first organi- 
zation for the resettlement and agricultural training of young 
people in Palestine. After Hitler’s rise to power, the idea was 
endorsed by the Zionist Congress of 1933, and the movement 
became a large-scale operation. After settling in Palestine in 
1941, she founded the Agricultural Training Center for Israel 
Children for the education of underprivileged children in 
kibbutz boarding schools. She founded the Israel Composers’ 
Fund in 1958 to foster original musical compositions, and, in 
1966, established the Testimonium Scheme, a project aimed 
at recording major episodes in Jewish history in words and 
music based on authentic texts. In 1981 she was awarded the 
Israel Prize. She wrote the texts for two oratorios, Massadah 
and Yerushalayim. Her book Let the Children Come: The Early 
History of Youth Aliyah was published in 1961. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tidhar, 6 (1955), 2668-69. 


[Arye Lipshitz] 
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FREIFELD, ABRAHAM (1921- ), Chilean sculptor. Born 
in Romania, Freifeld immigrated to Chile in 1930 where he 
graduated in engineering and art. As a sculptor he preferred 
to work in metal, which he felt allowed him to express the in- 
ner tension he strove to achieve in each piece of sculpture. 
In 1960 he was appointed professor of sculpture at the Fine 
Art School of the University of Chile. In 1969 he was named 
director of the Institute for the Extension of Fine Arts at the 
University of Chile. 


FREILICH, MAX MELECH (1893-1986), Australian manu- 
facturer and communal leader. Born in Lesko, Poland, Freilich 
went to Australia in 1927. From 1932 he was managing director 
of the Safre Paper industry in Sydney. An active Zionist, he 
was president of the Australian Zionist Federation (1953-57) 
and of the Australian Keren Hayesod (1942-57). He was also 
vice president of the New South Wales Jewish Board of Dep- 
uties and chairman of the board of governors of the King 
David school. He published Twenty-Five Years of Keren Haye- 
sod (1946). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Porush, The House of Israel (1977), 
index; S. Rutland, Edge of the Diaspora (1988), index; H.L. Rubin- 
stein, Australia 1, index. 


FREIMAN, Canadian family. MOSES BILSKY (1831-1923) 
was a Canadian pioneer figure and an ancestor of the Frei- 
man family by way of his daughter Lillian. He was born in 
Kovno and at the age of 14 went to Montreal with his father, 
moving to Ottawa in 1857. In the years 1861-67 he traveled 
throughout North and Central America, going to the Cari- 
bou gold fields in British Columbia overland by way of the 
isthmus of Panama, and enlisting in the Union forces in the 
US. Civil War. He returned to Ottawa and entered the jewelry 
business. There he founded the Adath Jeshurun synagogue in 
1895, helped found the city’s first Zionist Society in 1899, and 
led in community activity. 

LILLIAN (1885-1940) was born in Mattawa, Ontario. 
In 1903 she married Archibald J. Freiman (see below) of Ot- 
tawa. She was identified closely with Zionist work in Canada 
all her life and attended the third Canadian Zionist conven- 
tion in Montreal at the age of 17. From 1919 to her death she 
was president of Canadian Hadassah. She took the initiative 
in 1920-21 in bringing 150 Jewish pogrom orphans to Can- 
ada and touring her native country to raise funds and recruit 
foster parents. In 1918, at the time of the great influenza epi- 
demic, the mayor of Ottawa placed her in charge of efforts to 
combat the disease. She played a prominent and stimulating 
role in a wide range of activities of a nonsectarian and Jew- 
ish nature, involving relief and succor to others, locally and 
overseas, Jew and gentile. 

ARCHIBALD JACOB FREIMAN (1880-1944) was a Cana- 
dian merchant and Zionist leader. He was born in Wirballen, 
Lithuania, and went to Hamilton, Ontario with his parents 
in 1893. In 1902 he settled in Ottawa, where he established a 
department store. He was president of the Adath Jeshurun 
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synagogue from 1903 to 1929 and from 1920 to his death was 
national president of the Zionist Organization of Canada. 

Their son LAWRENCE FREIMAN (1909-1986), a mer- 
chant, was born in Ottawa. He served twice as president of the 
Zionist Organization of Canada, and was honorary president 
of the Federated Zionist Organization of Canada, and was a 
member of the board of governors of the Weizmann Institute 
of Science at Rehovot. Freiman played a leading role in cul- 
tural activities in Canada, and was a director of the Ottawa 
Philharmonic Orchestra, the Canadian Festival of Arts, and 
the National Arts Center in Ottawa. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.M. Caiserman, Two Canadian Personali- 
ties (1948); C.E. Hart: The Jew in Canada (1926); Bernard Figler, Lil- 
lian and Archie Freiman: Biographies (1961). 

[Ben G. Kayfetz] 


FREIMANN, family of rabbis and scholars, 1sA AC FREIMANN 
(d. 1886), who was born in Cracow, edited from a manuscript 
Abraham b. Hiyya’s Hegyon ha-Nefesh ha-Azuvah (1860). His 
son ISRAEL MEIR FREIMANN (1830-1884) served as rabbi at 
Filehne (Wielen) and Ostrowo (Ostrow- Wielkopolski, both in 
Poznania), and declined an invitation to succeed Z. Frankel 
as head of the Breslau Jewish Theological Seminary. He pre- 
pared a critical edition of Midrash Ve-Hizhir (1875-80), and 
responsa of his were published in Binyan Ziyyon (1868), the 
responsa collection of his father-in-law Jacob Ettlinger, and 
elsewhere. His son was Aron *Freimann, his nephew and son- 
in-law was Jacob *Freimann, and Abraham (Alfred) *Frei- 
mann was his grandson. 


FREIMANN, ABRAHAM HAYYIM (Alfred; 1889-1948), 
jurist and rabbinical scholar. Freimann, born in Holleschau 
(Holesov), Moravia, the son of Jacob *Freimann, studied rab- 
binics with his father and law in Frankfurt on the Main and 
Marburg. He served as a magistrate at Koenigsberg and county 
judge at nearby Braunsberg until the Nazis took power, when 
he immigrated to Palestine. There he at first worked for an 
insurance company, but in 1944 he began lecturing on Jewish 
law at the Hebrew University in Jerusalem. In 1947 Freimann 
was appointed head of an advisory committee for Jewish law 
concerning personal status in the proposed State of Israel. He 
was murdered by Arabs who attacked a convoy taking univer- 
sity staff to Mount Scopus. 

Freimann’s scholarly work was concerned with medieval 
rabbinics; later he devoted his efforts to the adaptation of Jew- 
ish law to modern conditions in a Jewish state. He was about 
twenty when he published two important studies on *Asher 
b. Jehiel and his descendants (in: JJLG, 12 (1918), 237-3173 13 
(1920), 142-254). He edited a series of important responsa 
collections by Maimonides and members of his family: Te- 
shuvot ha-Rambam (1934); Teshuvot R. Maimon ha-Dayyan 
Avi ha-Rambam (1935); Teshuvot Rabbenu Avraham ben ha- 
Rambam (1938); Teshuvot ha-R. Yehoshua ha-Naggid mi-Be- 
nei Banav shel ha-Rambam (1940); and Teshuvot ha-Rambam 
le-R. Yosef ha-Maaravi Talmido (1940); and one by Rashi, Te- 
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shuvot Rashi (1941). Freimann also prepared a second edition 
of Filipowski’s edition of Sefer Yuhasin by Abraham *Zacuto 
with an introduction and indexes (1925, repr. 1963). His major 
work Seder Kiddushin ve-Nissu’in Aharei Hatimat ha-Talmud 
(1945; repr. 1964), deals with changes in Jewish marriage laws 
after the talmudic period. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.E. Urbach, in: Ks, 25 (1948/49), 105-8 (with 
full bibl.); idem, in: Yavneh, 3 (1949), 125-7, 225-36; P. Dickstein, in: 
Ha-Peraklit, 5 (1948), 67-70; M. Elon, in: 1LR, 3 (1968), 443ff., 448 ff. 


FREIMANN, ARON (1871-1948), German scholar, historian, 
and bibliographer. Freimann was born in Filehne (Wielen), 
Poznan, the son of the local rabbi, Israel Meir Freimann. In 
1898 he began working at the municipal library in Frankfurt, 
and under his direction the library in Frankfurt assembled 
one of the richest collections of Judaica and Hebraica in the 
world. He retired in 1933 when the Nazis came to power and 
immigrated to the United States in 1938. Between 1939 and 
1945 he served as consultant in bibliography to the New York 
Public Library. 

An industrious and erudite scholar, Freimann was the 
author or editor of scores of books and articles. In the field 
of bibliography one of his most important works is a system- 
atic catalog of the Judaica collection of the Stadtbibliothek in 
Frankfurt on the Main, Stadtbibliothek Frankfurt a. M. Katalog 
der Judaica und Hebraica (vol. 1: Judaica, 1932); unfortunately, 
he was unable to complete the second part of the catalog, 
which was to have included the Hebraica collection. In The- 
saurus Typographiae Hebraicae Seculi xv (1924-31), Freimann 
provided a complete collection of samples of facsimiles of all 
known Hebrew incunabula; this work also remained incom- 
plete, missing the introduction and the discussion of the fac- 
similes. A most useful bibliographical reference tool is his A 
Gazetteer of Hebrew Printing (1946), in which he listed all the 
cities where Hebrew books were known to have been printed. 
For many years Freimann was working on a union catalog of 
all Hebrew manuscripts, but this work also remained incom- 
plete. Freimann’s handwritten cards, representing the mate- 
rial culled from all major and minor collections of Hebrew 
manuscripts, were photographically reproduced after his death 
as Union Catalog of Hebrew Manuscripts and Their Location 
(1964). Between 1900 and 1922 Freimann was the editor of 
the journal Zeitschrift fuer Hebraische Bibliographie, in which 
many of his bibliographical articles appeared. 

Among Freimann’s important historical works are Ge- 
schichte der Israelitischen Gemeinde Ostrowo (1896); a history 
of the Jews of Frankfurt in collaboration with I. Kracauer, 
Frankfort (Eng., 1929); an edition of H.J.D. Azulai’s diary, 
Mazgal Tov ha-Shalem (1921-34); and a collection of texts re- 
lating to Shabbetai Zevi, Inyanei Shabbetai Zevi (1912; index 
1931). He was coeditor of Germania Judaica, a collection of 
monographs on medieval German Jewish communities (2 
vols., 1917-34, 1963-68). From 1929 to the Nazi take-over he 
was also one of the editors of Zeitschrift fuer die Geschichte der 
Juden in Deutschland. Of his works in other fields his edition 
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of L. Zunz’s Die synagogale Poesie der Juden (1920) is partic- 
ularly valuable. Freimann supplied many references and in- 
dexes to this classic work, making it much more useful than 
it had been previously. He also edited several Festschriften in 
honor of scholars, such as Berliner Festschrift (1903), Brann- 
Festschrift (1919), and Simonsen-Festschrift (1923). 

In addition to his scholarly activities Freimann was ac- 
tive in Jewish communal life and in Jewish educational in- 
stitutions. He was affiliated with the *Mekizei Nirdamim so- 
ciety from 1909 to his death, serving as president and board 
member. He owned a private collection of rare Hebraica and 
Judaica, part of which he sold to the library of Hebrew Union 
College in Cincinatti. On the occasion of his sixtieth birth- 
day a Festschrift was edited in his honor by A. Marx and H. 
Meyer (publ. 1935), which included a short poem by H.N. Bi- 
alik and contained a complete bibliography of his writings 
to that time. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Marx and B. Cohen, in: PA AJR, 17 (1947- 
48), xxiii-xxviii; S.D. Goitein, in: Ks, 25 (1948/49), 109-12. 

[Menahem Schmelzer] 


FREIMANN, JACOB (1866-1937), German rabbi, scholar, 
and editor. Freimann studied under Simon Sofer (see *Sofer) 
and Akiva Kornitzer in his native Cracow, and under his un- 
cle Israel Meir *Freimann at Ostrowo, as well as at Berlin and 
Tuebingen. He married Israel Meir Freimann’s daughter. Jacob 
Freimann served as rabbi in Moravia at Kanitz (Dolni Kou- 
nice) and Holleschau from 1890 to 1913. In 1913 he succeeded 
Wolff Feilchenfeld as chief rabbi of Posen. In 1928 he joined 
the rabbinate of the Berlin Jewish community. Freimann was 
a member of the board of *Mekizei Nirdamim, editor of the 
department of rabbinics for the Eshkol encyclopaedias of Ju- 
daica in German and Hebrew, and lecturer on rabbinics and 
Jewish history at the Berlin Rabbinical Seminary. Freimann’s 
scholarly interest was medieval rabbinical literature. Particu- 
larly important in this field are his editions of Joseph b. Moses’ 
Leket Yosher (1903-04), Nathan b. Judah's Sefer Mahkim (1909), 
Maaseh ha-Geonim (1909), and Siddur Rashi (1911) which was 
prepared by S. *Buber but completed by Freimann. He also 
contributed an introduction and indexes to the second edition 
of Wistinetzki’s edition of Sefer Hasidim (1924). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Levy (ed.), Festschrift... Jacob Freimann 
(1937), introd. 6-16 (includes bibliography); H. Gold. (ed.), Juden und 
Judengemeinden Maehrens in Vergangenheit und Gegenwart (1929), 
233, 240, 270, 278; N. Lebovi, in: S. Federbush (ed.), Hokhmat Yisrael 
be-Maarav Eiropah, 2 (1959), 211-3. 


[Hirsch Jacob Zimmels / Jacob Joshua Ross] 


FRELENG, ISADORE “FRIZ” (also known as “I.J.”; 
1905-1995), U.S. animator, cartoonist, director. Born in Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, Freleng began his career in animation in his 
hometown, working for fellow Kansas City native Walt Disney. 
When Disney moved to Hollywood, Freleng followed, team- 
ing up with experienced cartoonists Hugh Harman and Rudy 
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Ising. The three concocted the cartoon character Bosko, a 
Mickey Mouse-like hero, who became a star in Warner Broth- 
ers’ new animated series Looney Tunes. When Harman and 
Ising left Warner Brothers in 1933, Freleng remained and was 
promoted to director. In the film I Haven't Got a Hat (1935), 
Freleng introduced Porky Pig to the world, one of the first car- 
toon characters to have a distinctive personality. Except for 
a brief stint at MGM in the late 1930s, Freleng remained with 
Warner Brothers for the next decades of his career. Best known 
perhaps for redesigning and introducing such immortal War- 
ner Brothers’ characters as Yosemite Sam and Speedy Gon- 
zalez, Freleng also made the beloved short film You Oughta 
Be in Pictures (1940) in which Daffy Duck convinces Porky 
Pig to quit Warner Brothers and find work elsewhere. Freleng 
himself followed Daffy Duck’s advice when Warner Brother's 
closed its doors in 1964 and Freleng and animator Dave De- 
Patie opened their own operation in the San Fernando Val- 
ley, where they were commissioned to create the opening se- 
quence of The Pink Panther. Freleng and DePatie came up with 
the iconic cool cat, whom they were able to transfer success- 
fully to television in the years that followed. 


[Casey Schwartz (2"¢ ed.)] 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Biblical and Hebraic Influences 

The influence of the Hebrew Bible and other Jewish writings 
on early French literature is limited. With the exception of the 
12"h-century Jeu d’Adam, an Anglo-Norman verse-play, and 
the 15'®-century Mistére du Viel Testament, only New Testa- 
ment themes appear in medieval French plays, poetry, and 
stories. However, there was one interesting case of “infiltra- 
tion”: the *Midrash and *aggadah became important sources 
for the French fabliaux. Fables, parables, and didactic tales 
were not rare in talmudic literature, and they remained part 
of the Jewish literary heritage throughout the Middle Ages. 
Indian tales and Aesop’s fables mingled with talmudic “Fox 
Fables” (Mishlei Shualim), as is testified by compilations of 
Jewish writers such as *Berechiah b. Natronai ha-Nakdan 
and Isaac b. Joseph of *Corbeil. These compilations, trans- 
lated into Latin by baptized Jews such as *Petrus Alfonsi and 
*John of Capua, thus passed into the French heritage in the 
form of the fabliaux. Literary transpositions also occurred, the 
medievalist Gustave Cohen being the first to note that the mi- 
drashic tale of the blind man and the lame (Sanh. 91a; Lev. R. 
4:5) - which has a parallel in Aesop — had become the French 
story of St. Martin. The “Three Rings” tale was the source of 
the anonymous 13'>-century Dit du Vrai Aniel, a Christian au- 
thor transforming the old fable into propaganda for the Cru- 
sades. This tradition elsewhere influenced *Boccaccio and, 
later still, *Lessing. 

In the Middle Ages biblical knowledge was primarily the 
preserve of the clergy, and it was through churchmen that He- 
brew words, biblical expressions, idioms, and proverbs found 
their way into the French language from the 12‘ century right 
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up to the 17». As elsewhere in Europe, various Hebrew terms 
were absorbed by way of Greek and Latin. Certain French bor- 
rowings from Hebrew extend or modify the original mean- 
ing: tohu-bohu (chaos, disorder); capharnaiim (lumber room); 
jérémiade (lament); moise (wicker cradle); sabbat (tumult, up- 
roar); and cabale (conspiracy, intrigue). Hebrew idioms from 
the Bible found their way into French, as into other European 
languages: trouver grace (find favor), amis de Job (Job’s com- 
forters), bouc émissaire (scapegoat). The inclusion of Hebra- 
isms was given a new impetus with two versions of the Bible: 
the Bible Complete of the University of Paris (c. 1235) and the 
Bible Historiale of Guyart des Moulins (c. 1295) which was not 
a literal translation. Until the Reformation, these were the only 
full versions of the Scriptures in French. 


THE RENAISSANCE. Apart from some stray references in the 
works of Francois Villon (c. 1431 - c. 1463), biblical subjects 
only make an appearance in French literature in the 16 cen- 
tury, under the combined impact of the Renaissance and the 
Reformation. At the same time there sprang up a widespread 
interest in the Hebrew language and the original biblical text. 
In 1530, Francis I established the College des Trois Langues 
(later renamed Collége de France) as a center of learning in- 
dependent of the intolerant Sorbonne. Readers in mathemat- 
ics and in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew were appointed in accor- 
dance with the humanistic principles of the Renaissance, and 
such was the liberalism of the era that the chair of Hebrew was 
first offered to a professing Jew, Elijah (Bahur) *Levita, who 
declined the honor because of the exclusion of his fellow-Jews 
from the French realm. The post was not in fact given to a Jew 
until the late 19 century. 

Humanism blazed a trail that was also followed by the 
new religious trends of the 16» century - early liberal Evan- 
gelism and Calvinism. The “return to the sources” inspired 
new Bible translations by Jacques Lefévre d’Etaples (1523-30), 
Robert Olivétan (1535), a relative of John *Calvin and Sébastien 
ChAateillon (1551). The Protestant poet Clément Marot com- 
posed beautiful metrical renderings of 50 of the Psalms (1545, 
and much reprinted), which John Calvin later accepted in his 
reformed hymnal, and which inspired many later imitations. 
Francois Rabelais placed considerable store on the study of the 
holy tongue and of the “thalmudistes et cabalistes,” although 
he himself probably knew no Hebrew. 

Later in the same century, Hebrew studies were pursued 
in a more systematic manner, by both Catholics and Protes- 
tants. Pontus de Tyard, a neoplatonist poet and later a bishop, 
published a French translation, De Amour (1551), of the Di- 
aloghi d‘Amore by Judah *Abrabanel (Leone Ebreo). Some 
leading French Christian Hebraists were Guillaume *Postel; 
Gilbert *Génébrard; Blaise de *Vignére; and Guy *Le Fevre 
de la Boderie, a Bible scholar who wrote epic French verse 
full of kabbalistic references and Franco-Hebraic conceits. 
Two outstanding Protestant poets whose works owe much 
to biblical inspiration were Salluste *Du Bartas and Agrippa 
dAubigné, a militant Calvinist whose dramatic and satirical 
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epic, Les Tragiques (1577-94), describes the sufferings of the 
French Protestants in a series of apocalyptic visions. Likening 
his coreligionists to the Children of Israel, d’Aubigné proph- 
esies God’s final vengeance on their persecutors. 

Biblical drama also makes its appearance in the 16‘ cen- 
tury. Saiil le Furieux (1572) by Jean de la Taille presents the 
theme of man’s inability to understand the mysterious designs 
of Providence. Against God’s command, Saul has spared the 
life of Agag, king of Amalek, and must be punished. This was 
a direct precursor of the classic French tragedy. In Sédécie, ou 
les Juives (1583), a drama in the Greek style by Robert Gar- 
nier, man’s disobedience is again punished by God. Ignoring 
Jeremiah’s injunction, Sédécie (Zedekiah) has sought an alli- 
ance with Egypt. The country and the Temple are destroyed, 
the king taken into captivity and blinded. Sédécie recognizes 
his sins and acknowledges God’s justice. The chorus of Jewish 
women echoes the king’s lament in strains reminiscent of Jer- 
emiah. Minor biblical dramas of the period include: Abraham 
Sacrifiant (1576) by Théodore de Béze; Jephté (1567) by Florent 
Chrestien, translated from the earlier Latin Jephtes (1554) by 
George Buchanan (“the Humanist”); and Aman and David 
(both 1601) by the talented Huguenot playwright and econo- 
mist Antoine de Montchrestien. 


THE CLASSICAL AGE. The 17 century manifests a dual char- 
acter: classical and Christian. Naturally enough, biblical or 
post-biblical influences are felt primarily among writers of 
Christian inspiration; others return to the sources of classical 
antiquity. Among the great dramatists, Jean *Racine, deeply 
influenced by his Jansenist training and sympathies, was the 
only one for whom the Bible provided both subject matter 
and poetic inspiration. Racine’s two biblical tragedies, Esther 
(1689) and Athalie (1691), rank among the great masterpieces 
of French drama. Two great French Christian writers of the 
century, Jacques-Bénigne Bossuet and Blaise *Pascal, were ex- 
ceptionally aware of the importance of the biblical heritage. 
Bossuet, in his Discours sur l’Histoire Universelle (1681), pres- 
ents a spiritual perspective of history in which the paths are 
traced by a mysterious but wise Providence. Here Israel is cho- 
sen for a particular mission to the world, and other nations of 
antiquity, however powerful and important they might appear 
in relation to the Jews, are but tools used by God to chastise 
or protect His chosen people. Israel is thus seen as the corner- 
stone of world history. Bossuet’s biblical leanings are apparent 
in the lyrical and grandiose eloquence of his literary style; not 
only did biblical rhythm and imagery strongly influence all 
his works (including the sermons and the Oraisons Funebres, 
1663): he consciously transposed biblical passages and adapted 
them to contemporary circumstances. Pascal too, in his pas- 
sionate search for God, saw in the Jews an exceptional and 
mysterious people, appointed by Providence to preside over 
human destiny. The Bible was to be read, studied, and inter- 
preted symbolically, and Pascal drew heavily on the Midrash, 
which he considered a key to the understanding of the Scrip- 
tures. In his Platonic Dialogues sur I’Eloquence (1718), Fénelon 
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regarded the Bible as a primary source of poetic inspiration 
and praised Judaism’s religious purity. 

In the 18" century, the “Age of Enlightenment,” men like 
Denis *Diderot found it convenient to ridicule both the Bible 
and the Jewish people as an indirect method of attacking 
Christianity. Equally if not more virulent was *Voltaire, whose 
attitude was also more complex. Personally unfriendly toward 
the Jews, Voltaire, in his Dictionnaire Philosophique (1764), si- 
multaneously attacked their alleged religious fanaticism and 
argued that Christians ought logically to practice Judaism, 
“because Jesus was born a Jew, lived a Jew, died a Jew, and 
said expressly that he was fulfilling the Jewish religion” Vol- 
taire also condemned anti-Jewish persecution in his Sermon 
du Rabin Akib (1764). Another 18*h-century writer, the athe- 
istic Baron d’Holbach, strove in his Esprit du Judaisme (1770) 
to prove that the Law of Moses was basically immoral, serving 
only to justify Jewish political ambitions. Although some other 
writers of the period, notably *Montesquieu and *Rousseau, 
made sympathetic references to Jews, they were not especially 
inspired by biblical or later Hebrew literature. 


THE ROMANTIC AGE. The 19‘b-century Romantic movement 
brought with it a revival of interest in, and sympathy for, re- 
ligion and Christian values. French poets displayed a notice- 
able reverence for the Bible and found inspiration in the Holy 
Land. Thus, Francois René de Chateaubriand praised the Bi- 
ble’s uniqueness and universality in his Génie du Christian- 
isme (1802). In Itinéraire de Paris a Jérusalem (1811), he wrote 
a highly romanticized account of his journey to the Orient 
extolling the Jews will to survive and their tenacious adher- 
ence to their heritage. Alphonse de Lamartine, a leading Ro- 
mantic poet, acknowledged his debt to the Psalms and wrote a 
biblical drama, Saiil (1818). After a grand tour which included 
Palestine, his Souvenirs, Impressions... Pendant un Voyage en 
Orient (1835) looked prophetically to the future: “Such a land, 
resettled by a new Jewish nation, tilled and watered by intel- 
ligent hands... would still be the Promised Land of our day, 
if only Providence were to give it back its people, and the tide 
of world events bring it peace and liberty.” 

Two other great French poets who were profoundly in- 
fluenced by the Bible were Alfred de Vigny and Victor Hugo. 
Vigny, who knew the Bible by heart, based one-fifth of his po- 
ems on biblical themes and filled them with Hebrew images 
and expressions. They include “Moise,” “La fille de Jephté” (in 
Poémes Antiques et Modernes, 1826) and “La colere de Samson” 
(in Les Destinées, 1864). Like all Vigny’s heroes, the biblical 
figures are universal symbols - men of genius whose great- 
ness condemns them to eternal solitude. Hugo was the pre- 
eminent biblical poet among the French Romantics. Despite 
his estrangement from Christian orthodoxy, Hugo constantly 
turns to biblical themes in such poems as “La Conscience,” 
“Booz endormi,’ and “Salomon” (in La Légende des Siécles, 
1859-83); “Le Glaive” (Fin de Satan, 1887); and “LAigle” (Dieu, 
1891). He eulogized Isaiah and Ezekiel in William Shakespeare 
(1864); sought biblical support for his campaign against Napo- 
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leon 111; and injected some basic knowledge of the Kabbalah 
(probably gained from his Jewish admirer, Alexandre *Weill) 
into Les Contemplations (1856). 

Of the prominent 19'"-century French novelists, Gustave 
Flaubert, another great traveler, recreated in his last work, 
Hérodias (the third of his Trois Contes, 1877), the Judea of the 
Roman era, the Dead Sea fortress of Machaerus, and the dra- 
matic story of John the Baptist. Pierre Loti, a writer of Hu- 
guenot descent, wrote two travel books, Jérusalem (1895) and 
La Galilée (1896). 


THE 20TH CENTURY. In more recent French literature, from 
the late 19» century onward, biblical and Christian inspiration 
again go hand in hand. Catholic writers such as Charles *Pé- 
guy, Léon *Bloy, and Paul *Claudel meditate on the Scriptures, 
and their poetic works (whether written in prose or verse) of- 
ten take on a prophetic tone as they apply the biblical prophe- 
cies to contemporary events. Two biblically inspired dramas by 
Jean Giraudoux are his Judith (1932), a psychological tragedy; 
and Sodome et Gomorrhe (in Théatre complet, vol. 10, 1947). 
In a class of his own stands the novelist and playwright André 
Gide, whose drama Saiil (1898, publ. 1922) strips all heroism 
from its central character. 

Some French Jewish poets of the early 20" century who 
rediscovered the Bible as a source of inspiration were Ed- 
mond *Fleg (Ecoute Israél, 1913, 1935), André *Spire (Poémes 
juifs, 1919), Henri *Franck (La danse devant l’'Arche, 1912), 
Albert *Cohen (Paroles juives, 1921), Gustave *Kahn (Images 
bibliques, 1929), and Benjamin *Fondane (L’Exode). Two im- 
portant poets of the post-World War 11 era, both Catholic, 
both intoxicated with the Bible, were Pierre Emmanuel and 
Jean Grosjean. Emmanuel’s mystical lyrics, reminiscent of 
Agrippa d’Aubigné and Victor Hugo, draw their images from 
the biblical text, and his vision (cf. Babel, 1951), like theirs, is 
prophetic, sometimes apocalyptic. Grosjean borrows almost 
all his themes from the Bible and the Kabbalah. The titles of 
his verse collections are eloquent: Le livre du juste (1952), Fils 
de l'homme (1953), and Apocalypse (1962). Other Jewish writ- 
ers who sought inspiration in Jewish sources were Emmanuel 
*Eydoux, Arnold *Mandel, Armand *Lunel, Elie *Wiesel, and 
in Israel, three poets writing in French: Joseph *Milbauer, Jean 
*Loewenson, and Claude *Vigée. 


The Image of the Jew 

The appearance of Jewish characters in French literature is 
determined by the socio-historical role of the Jews in France, 
where they lived from Roman times until the expulsion of 
1394. In medieval French literature, Jews generally appear in 
an unfavorable light. This attitude changes when they convert. 
Thus, in the 12'b-century Pélerinage de Charlemagne a Jérusa- 
lem, the Jew is presented like other “infidels” as a candidate 
for baptism. Confronted with the noble figure of the emperor, 
he readily accepts Jesus. In the 13''-century Desputaison de 
la Synagogue et de la Saincte Eglise, a play by Clopin which 
may reflect the Paris disputation of 1240, the representative 
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of the Synagogue (i.e., the Jews) is a skillful woman debater 
who stubbornly refuses to acknowledge the superiority of the 
Church. A rare exception among medieval writers is Peter 
*Abelard (1079-1142), who composed a dialogue between a 
Jewish and a Christian philosopher which was quite favor- 
able to Judaism. 

‘The Jew’s first appearance as a figure in French society in 
the 13» century is reflected in the literature of the period. The 
satirical poet Gautier de Coincy is particularly virulent against 
Jews, portraying them as not merely stubborn and blind, but 
also as rich oppressors of the poor. Two miracle plays, Le Juif et 
le Chevalier and Le Miracle d’un Marchand et d'un Juif, present 
a stereotyped Jew, crudely anticipating *Shakespeare’s Shylock. 
In later mystery plays, the Pharisees represent the “hypocriti- 
cal Jews,” the “Christ-killers,’ filled with hatred and inspired 
by Satan. The performance of these plays in Paris was finally 
banned in 1548. 

Throughout the 16 and 17 centuries the Jew is, by and 
large, absent from the French scene, and is virtually ignored by 
writers of that period. Even the liberal Michel de Montaigne 
(see below), a writer of partly Jewish descent who had personal 
contact with Jews in Italy, makes only a few random allusions 
to them in his Essays. Racine, however, defended the Jews in 
his drama Esther, where the heroine pleads their cause. The 
Jews, declares Racine, are peace loving, humble, and loyal to 
God and the king. Pascal also expresses his admiration for a 
Jewish people miraculously preserved through the ages and 
unique among nations for its unswerving loyalty to God, for 
its sincerity, and for its courageous devotion to the Law of 
Moses. Bossuet, too, marvels at Israel’s miraculous survival. 
During his 17 years in Metz, whose Jewish community enjoyed 
royal protection, he met Jews and attempted to convert some 
of their youth. His unorthodox opponent in biblical contro- 
versies, the Hebraist Richard *Simon, was more enlightened. 
In 1690, he championed the Jews in the celebrated ritual mur- 
der trial of a Metz Jew, Raphaél Lévy, and in order to fight anti- 
semitic prejudice, translated into French Leone *Modena’s 
Historia dei Riti Ebraici (Cérémonies et coustumes... parmi les 
Juifs, Paris, 1674, 16817). 


THE 18TH-CENTURY PHILOSOPHERS. ‘The few writers of 
the 18' century who were not blinded by anti-religious ha- 
tred expressed enlightened opinions about Jews and Juda- 
ism. Thus Montesquieu, who devotes no. 60 of his Lettres 
Persanes (1721) to the Jews, speaks of their passionate devo- 
tion to a religion which was the mother of Christianity and 
Islam. He then makes a plea for tolerance, repeated in the 
“Trés humble remontrance aux Inquisiteurs d’Espagne et de 
Portugal” (L'Esprit des Lois (1748), 25:13), where the advocate 
of justice and humanity is a Portuguese Jew whose reason- 
ableness makes a striking contrast to the violence of Christian 
fanatics. Among the many “Oriental” works inspired by the 
Lettres Persanes were the Lettres Juives (1736) of the Marquis 
dArgens, which present an exceptionally favorable image of 
Jewish values and morality. 
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Voltaire and the Encyclopedists, on the other hand, pre- 
sented a generally unsympathetic image of the Jews, whom 
they held to be as guilty of religious fanaticism as the Chris- 
tians. Diderot, in his Encyclopédie article “Juifs,’ also reflects 
the prejudices of his time, but in his novel Le Neveu de Ra- 
meau (written c. 1774) he introduces a gullible and cowardly 
Jew who is, for once, neither vicious nor evil. In the fourth 
book of his Emile (1762), Rousseau, though scarcely better 
informed than his contemporaries, makes a remarkable plea 
for a more objective and sympathetic understanding of the 
Jews. “We shall never know the inner motives of the Jews,” 
he says prophetically, “until the day they have their own free 
state, schools, and universities, where they can speak and ar- 
gue without fear. Then, and only then, shall we know what 
they really have to say.” 


THE JEW IN FICTION. Throughout the 19" century the Jew’s 
growing importance in French society found its reflection 
in literature, but the image of the Jew in plays and novels gen- 
erally lacks nuance. George Sand, in her drama Les Mississipi- 
ens (1866; originally Le Chateau des Désertes, 1851), introduces 
a Jewish capitalist, Samuel Bourset, who is merely a Shylock 
in modern dress. Jews like Gobseck and Elie Magus in the 
giant (17 volumes) cycle, La Comédie Humaine, of Honoré 
de Balzac, are largely stereotypes: bankers and art collectors, 
generally crafty, rapacious, and miserly, who only partially 
redeem themselves by their devotion to their womenfolk. 
Only Balzac’s “beau Juif?’ Naphtaly, is a figure of chivalrous 
virtue. In Manette Salomon (1867), a novel by the Gon-court 
brothers Edmond and Jules, the Jewish heroine is unsympa- 
thetically treated. She is the corrupting influence who forces 
the artist Caridis to abandon his ideals. Les Rois en exil (1879), 
by Alphonse Daudet, is a variation on the same theme. 

In his dramas, Victor Hugo at first sacrificed truth to 
popular prejudice. The Great Protector’s agent in Cromwell 
(1827) is a grotesque travesty of the historical *Manasseh Ben 
Israel, and another despicable Jewish usurer appears in Ma- 
rie Tudor (prod. 1833; publ. 1834). Yet Hugo’s last great play, 
Torquemada (1882), reveals the author's real sympathy for the 
Jewish victims of treachery and oppression - a sympathy he 
demonstrated publicly by presiding at a Paris rally on May 31, 
1882, to protest against czarist persecution of Russian Jewry. 
Unpleasant Jewish types continued to make their appearance 
in the novels Cosmopolis (1893; Eng. tr. 1893) by Paul Bourget, 
Mont-Oriol (1887) by Guy de Maupassant, and Largent (1891), 
part of the Rougon-Macquart novel cycle by Emile *Zola. 
Zola, however, by placing the Jewish Gundermann opposite 
a far more despicable Christian character, does succeed in re- 
storing some sense of balance. 


THE DREYFUS CASE. Some frankly antisemitic novels ap- 
peared at the turn of the century, reflecting the wave of ul- 
tranationalist feeling aroused by the *Dreyfus case. Such, for 
example, are Lessence du soleil (1890) by Paul Adam, Léon 
Cladel’s Juive-errante (1897), and Léon *Daudet’s Le pays des 
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parlementeurs (1901) and La lutte (1907). In all these novels 
the Jew or Jewess is a rapacious intriguer, endangering the 
security of the nation and corrupting morals. A play in the 
same vein is Le retour de Jérusalem (1904) by Maurice Don- 
nay. Bourget’s L'Etape (1902) portraying an idealistic Jew, is 
a happy exception. Though often cast in the role of a prosti- 
tute, the Jewess in the short stories of Maupassant is treated 
sympathetically and proves herself more noble than her non- 
Jewish associates. Thus in Mademoiselle Fifi (1883), the Jewess 
Rachel alone resists the offensive Prussian officer, emerging as 
a symbol of French patriotism and courage. And in La femme 
de Claude (1873), a drama by Alexandre Dumas fils, it is the 
Jewess Rebecca who symbolizes feminine virtue and purity 
in a decadent and selfish society. The brothers J.-H. and S.-J. 
Rosny present a fierce and proud Jewess in La Juive (1907). The 
ambivalent Jewish characterization in the Erckmann-Chatrian 
novels of life in Alsace such as Lami Fritz (1864; Friend Fritz, 
1873), Le blocus (1867; The Blockade, 1869), and “Le Juif po- 
lonais” (in Contes populaires, 1866; The Polish-Jew, 1884) stems 
from their joint authorship: Emile Erckmann was a pro-Jew- 
ish Protestant, and Alexandre Chatrian a Catholic antisemite. 
Their best-known hero, Rabbi David Sichel (in Lami Fritz), is 
a wholly admirable figure. 

The Dreyfus case inspired not only a spate of nationalistic 
and antisemitic novels, but also some important works of an 
exactly opposite type by three great French writers. Zola’s Vé- 
rité (1903) describes the “Affaire Simon,’ a romanticized Drey- 
fus case in which justice and secularism triumph over preju- 
dice and clericalism. In Lanneau daméthyste (1899), Anatole 
France presents a liberal who opposes bigotry, antisemitism, 
and racism, but it is in his charming L’le des pingouins (1908) 
that the Affaire is parodied with the most incisive wit. Soci- 
ety, eager to persecute the defenseless Jew Pyrot, is depicted 
in all its cowardice and greed. Anatole France also presents a 
likeable Jewish philologist, Schmoll, in Le lys rouge (1894). In 
Jean Barois (1913), Roger Martin Du Gard approaches the Af- 
faire from a more philosophical standpoint. The central fig- 
ure, a liberal journalist in search of truth and justice, speaks 
out on behalf of Dreyfus, under the influence of an admirable 
Jewish friend, Woldsmuth. 

The Affaire also directed the attention of two great Cath- 
olic writers toward Jewry. Charles Péguy and Léon Bloy both 
devoted poems and meditations to the Jewish people, its des- 
tiny and mission. Paul Claudel did so too, in his drama Le 
Pére humilié (1916), where the central figure is a blind Jewess, 
Pensée, who personifies the people of God. Two other writ- 
ers of the period introduced Jewish figures. One was the poet 
Guillaume Apollinaire, who was fascinated by the figure of 
the *wandering Jew and used the Jew in his poems (particu- 
larly Alcools, 1913) and short stories as a symbol of exile and 
misfortune. The other was Marcel *Proust who, in the par- 
ticular universe which he created, gave an important place to 
Jewish characters, including his own alter ego, the half-Jew 
Charles Swann. 
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WORLD WARI AND AFTER. World War 1 marked a turning 
point in the treatment of Jewish characters in French litera- 
ture, and they became increasingly numerous, varied, and in- 
teresting. Writers were preoccupied with the search for new 
social and moral values for a society shattered by war, and 
tended to give greater recognition to the Jew’s specific iden- 
tity. The Jew was no longer merely a persecuted human being 
to be defended for the sake of justice, but the bearer of a cul- 
tural and spiritual tradition worthy of a place in the broader 
French or European heritage. Such was the view of the for- 
mer anti-Dreyfusard Maurice Barrés who, despite his ultrana- 
tionalism and dislike of the Jew, assigned him in Les diverses 
familles spirituelles de la France (1917) a role akin to that of 
the Breton or Alsatian among the “families” constituting the 
French nation. With the brothers Jér6me and Jean *Tharaud, 
interest in the authentic Jew was transmuted into a search 
for the picturesque and the exotic in Jewish tradition. Even 
Zionism inspired a novel: Le puits de Jacob (1925) by Pierre 
Benoit, which deals with early pioneering in Erez Israel. But 
it was Romain Rolland who, even before World War 1, had 
given Jewish values a broad and universal meaning for mod- 
ern civilization. Not only had the Jew his own traditions to 
contribute to the French heritage, he also had a special voca- 
tion in the western world, being the bearer of “Justice for all, 
of universal Right.” The Jewish characters in Rolland’s serial 
novel, Jean Christophe, are distinguished by their selfless de- 
votion, their passion for improving the world, their boundless 
energy, and determination. 

‘The first fully developed Jewish hero of 20'b-century 
French literature was Silbermann, in the novel of that name 
by Jacques de *Lacretelle (1922). This deals with the friend- 
ship between two schoolboys, one a Christian and the other a 
Jew. The persecution of the brilliant and idealistic Silbermann 
by his antisemitic schoolmates forms the background to the 
story. The theme was taken up by André Gide in Geneviéve 
(1936), which portrays a similar friendship between two girls. 
Henri de Montherlant, who otherwise dealt little with Jewish 
themes, wrote a “counterpart to Silbermann” in his autobio- 
graphical short story of World War 1, “Un petit Juifa la guerre” 
(in Mors et Vita, 1932). The author, educated in a reactionary, 
antisemitic milieu, describes how he is attracted by a sensi- 
tive and intelligent young Jew whom he meets in the trenches. 
Georges Duhamel, in his serial novel La chronique des Pasquier 
(1933-41), presents a finely drawn Jew in Justin Weill, the loyal 
and idealistic friend of the storyteller-hero. Although the lib- 
eral Duhamel makes his Jewish hero an admirable figure, he 
is nevertheless presented as the perpetual stranger, alienated 
from both the French and the Jewish traditions. Throughout 
the Chronicles it is this fundamental alienation that accounts 
for the unsuccessful search for a Franco-Jewish synthesis. 
The same theme is given a slightly different interpretation by 
Paul Nizan in La conspiration (1938). Here the hero, Bernard 
Rosenthal, failing to involve the girl he loves in his own philo- 
sophical preoccupations, commits suicide. In all these works 
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the Jewish hero has a central role, yet he is always analyzed in 
terms of the non-Jew’s reactions. 

To clarify the non-Jew’s attitude toward the Jew, some 
French novelists have created minor, but striking, Jewish char- 
acters. Roger Martin Du Gard devotes La belle saison (1923), 
the third volume of his family cycle Les Thibault, to the story 
of Antoine Thibault, a young doctor, and Rachel, his Jewish 
mistress, who becomes intensely real although she is only seen 
through the eyes of her lover. Another interesting marginal 
character appears in Thérése Desqueyroux (1927) by Francois 
Mauriac. It is a young Jew, Jean Azévédo, who brings a breath 
of fresh air into the stuffy atmosphere of a bigoted small town 
and precipitates Thérése’s revolt. 


THE IMPACT OF NAZISM. ‘The rise of racialism and Nazism 
between the two world wars led to the appearance of such anti- 
semitic works as Voyage au bout de la nuit (1922; Journey to the 
End of the Night, 1959) by Louis-Ferdinand Céline and Gilles 
(1939) by Pierre Drieu La Rochelle — both writers who would 
compromise themselves in antisemitic politics under Ger- 
man occupation and Vichy government. On the other hand, 
in 1941, Antoine de Saint Exupéry wrote to his Jewish friend, 
Léon Werth, the Lettre a un otage (New York, 1943) which 
was a unique message of comfort and encouragement from a 
French Gentile to a Jew. Saint Exupéry’s meditative Citadelle 
(1948) contains mystical thinking of Jewish interest. 

World War 11 and Nazi persecution inspired few Jewish 
characters among French writers. Some exceptions were La 
marche a létoile (1943) by *Vercors; some minor characters 
in works like La mort dans lame (1949) by Jean-Paul Sartre; 
and Le sang du ciel (1961) by the Polish refugee Piotr Rawicz, 
a novel with a Jewish hero about the Nazi occupation of the 
Ukraine. The leading French writers of the postwar period did 
not introduce Jewish figures into their works, perhaps because 
of the irreparable mental shock caused by the war. Essays and 
theoretical writings on the Jewish question (by Sartre for ex- 
ample) were not rare, but Jewish characters and heroes became 
the exclusive concern of French Jewish writers. 


The Jewish Contribution 

Although Jews made no specific contribution to French litera- 
ture before the 13 century, their links with French culture are 
more ancient. During the Middle Ages French Jews spoke Old 
French, which modified their pronunciation of Hebrew, and 
the somewhat Hebraized French dialect which they wrote in 
Hebrew characters is known as *Judeo-French. A parallel dia- 
lect in the south of France was *Judeo-Provengal. The *laazim 
(glosses) which *Rashi and other Jewish commentators used 
to explain difficult Hebrew terms are an immensely valuable 
source for philologists and Romance specialists. Even Hebrew- 
Old French dictionaries have survived. In the 13" century, li- 
turgical poems and a festival prayer book (the fragmentary 
Heidelberg mahzor) were composed in Old French, using 
Hebrew orthography. The most important document of the 
period is another fragment, the Complainte de Troyes, com- 
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memorating the martyrs of the *Troyes massacre of 1288 (text 
in: E. Fleg, Anthologie juive (1951), 281). Its author was prob- 
ably Jacob ben Judah de Lotra, who is known to have written 
a Hebrew kinah (elegy) on the same theme. Jews also began 
to write secular French verse: two 13'®-century Provencal Jew- 
ish troubadours, Bonfils de Narbonne and Charlot le Juif, are 
mentioned and attacked in works by non-Jews; while some 
fragments have survived of poems by the convert Mathieu le 
Juif, a trouvére of Arras. With the expulsion of the Jews from 
France in 1394 this literary activity came to an end, although 
Alsace, and occasionally Provence, remained havens for Jew- 
ish refugees. 

After a gap of nearly 200 years, writers of Jewish origin 
again made their appearance on the French literary scene. 
Outstanding among them were the celebrated astrologer and 
physician *Nostradamus (Michel de Nostre-Dame) and the 
great essayist Michel de Montaigne (1533-1592). The latter's 
mother, Antoinette de Louppes de Villeneuve, was a Christian 
descendant of Mayer Pagagon (Pazagon) of Calatayud who, 
after his forcible conversion at the beginning of the 15'" cen- 
tury, took the baptismal name of Juan Lépez de Villanueva. A 
skeptical humanist, more deistic than Christian, Montaigne in 
his Essays reveals a tolerant abhorrence of the Inquisition in 
Portugal, but only an outsider’s interest in Jewish survival. In 
the revived Jewish community of Provence, *Purim plays had 
an honored place, a classic example being the dialect verse- 
drama La Reine Esther, written by Rabbi Mardochée Astruc 
and revised by Jacob de *Lunel, which was performed at Car- 
pentras in 1774. But in French literature proper, Jews played no 
major literary role until the era of Louis Philippe (1830-48). 
Two early writers were the minor novelist Esther Foa and the 
prolific biographer, critic, and kabbalist Alexandre *Weill. 


THE 19TH AND 20TH CENTURIES. Few of the many Jewish 
writers who rose to eminence in 19'+-century France showed 
any real interest in Jewish themes. One rare exception was 
the poet and educator Eugéne Manuel (1823-1901), author of 
Pages intimes (1866) and some very successful plays, who was 
a founder of the *Alliance Israélite Universelle. Other writers 
of this period were the poet and playwright Catulle *Mendés, 
the poet Ephraim Mikhaél (1866-1890), the essayist and short- 
story writer Marcel *Schwob, and a host of playwrights and 
librettists - Adolphe Philippe d’Ennery (Dennery, 1811-1899); 
Hector Jonathan Crémieux (1828-1892) and his collaborator, 
Ludovic *Halévy; Georges de *Porto-Riche; Tristan *Bernard; 
and the stylish comedy writer Edmond Sée (1875-1959). By 
the beginning of the 20" century the number of Jewish play- 
wrights had grown considerably. Notable among them were 
Fernand Noziére (pseud. of F. Weyl; 1874-1931) and Alfred 
Savoir (1883-1934), who collaborated in the writing of success- 
ful comedies and farces; André Pascal (Henri de Rothschild; 
1872-1947), whose innovations at the Théatre Pigalle included 
the revolving stage; the Belgians, Henry Hubert Kistemaeckers 
(1872-1938) and Francis de Croisset (1877-1937); Pierre Wolff 
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(1865-1944) and Romain Coolus (1868-1952), two writers 
of popular comedies; and Jean Jacques *Bernard, son of the 
more distinguished Tristan Bernard, who became a Catho- 
lic. Overshadowing most of these were the social dramatist 
Henry *Bernstein and the converted literary critic Gustave 
Cohen. Prominent writers in other literary spheres were the 
essayists André *Suarés, Julien *Benda, and Benjamin *Cré- 
mieux. Maurice *Sachs, a depraved but talented writer, was a 
World War 11 collaborator; and the eminent biographer An- 
dré *Maurois at first supported Pétain. Outstanding poets of 
the early 20" century include the convert Max *Jacob, who 
died in a Nazi concentration camp; the half-Jew Oscar *Mi- 
losz, an esoteric writer detached from contemporary trends; 
and Yvan and Claire *Goll. 

Almost all these authors, with the exception of Henry 
Bernstein, were Frenchmen who also happened to be Jews; 
but the Dreyfus case had a profound influence in reshap- 
ing the ideas of French Jewish writers. The publicists Vic- 
tor *Basch and Bernard *Lazare were both roused to action 
by the affair. Even the half-Jew, Marcel *Proust, prevailed on 
Anatole France to intervene in Dreyfus’ favor and, reassess- 
ing his own position in French society, gave a place of impor- 
tance to Jewish characters in his great novel cycle A Ia recher- 
che du temps perdu. 

Two leading poets who rediscovered their Judaism 
were the symbolist Gustave *Kahn, who became an enthu- 
siastic Zionist, and his even more militant contemporary, 
André *Spire, who inaugurated an entirely new Jewish and 
Zionist current in French literature. They were followed by 
Henri *Franck and Edmond *Fleg, the poet, playwright, 
and anthologist, whose rekindled devotion to Judaism led 
him to seek a symbiosis between the French and Jewish tra- 
ditions. 

In the 20" century the conflict of identity preoccupied 
several writers, including the novelists Jean-Richard *Bloch 
and Albert *Cohen. Their general approach was, however, 
very different. Bloch, a Communist, assigned to the Jew the 
role of “revolutionary ferment” in his adopted society; while 
Cohen, a Corfu-born poet and mystic, was strongly influ- 
enced by his Mediterranean background. The regional element 
is also important in the works of Armand *Lunel, who dealt 
primarily with Provengal culture, and Joseph *Kessel, who 
wrote some novels set in Israel. While Henri *Hertz, a leading 
French Zionist, devoted much of his attention to Jewish prob- 
lems, other writers asserted their Jewishness mainly in their 
protests against antisemitism. Jean Finot (born Finkelstein, 
1858-1922), a Warsaw-born lawyer, author of Le préjugé des 
races (1905; Race Prejudice, 1906), Emmanuel Berl (1892-1976), 
and Pierre Morhange (1901-1972) all belong to this category. 
So does Pierre Abraham (1892-1975), the brother of Jean-Rich- 
ard Bloch, who directed the leftist monthly, Europe, and only 
recalled his Jewish identity in response to the Dreyfus case 
and, some 30 years later, to Hitler. A rare example of Jewish 
antisemitism was René Schwob (1895-1946), a convert to Ca- 
tholicism, who wrote a series of unpleasant apologies, includ- 
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ing Moi, juif (1928), Ni grec ni juit (1931), and Itinéraire d'un 
juif vers léglise (1940). 

On the other hand, the themes of certain 20b-century 
writers, the problems they analyzed, the characters they de- 
picted, the settings they chose were exclusively Jewish. Such 
were Myriam *Harry; Lily Jean-Javal (1882-1958), a novelist 
and poet; Michel Matvéev (b.1893), who evoked in novels such 
as Ailleurs, autrefois (1959) the tragic fate of the exiled and the 
persecuted; Pierre *Paraf; Josué Jéhouda; Pierre Neyrac; Jo- 
seph Schulsinger; Moise Twersky, author of Lépopée de Me- 
nasché Foigel (3 vols., 1927-28, with André Billy), the story 
of a Russian immigrant in France; and Irene Némirowsky 
(1903-1940), recently rediscovered - whose characters, how- 
ever, seem to have been influenced by antisemitic stereotypes 
of the time. Two other figures of note who dealt with the reli- 
gious implications of Judaism were Raissa *Maritain, a Russian 
Jewess who became a Catholic, and Aimé *Palliére, a Catholic 
who became a liberal pro-Jewish propagandist. 

A phenomenon worth consideration is the large num- 
ber of Romanian-born Jews who either began or resumed 
their literary career in France. They include the novelist and 
playwright Adolphe Orna (1882-1925); Tristan *Tzara; the 
political poet Claude Sernet (1902-1968, born Ernst Spirt); 
Ilarie *Voronca; Eugene *Ionesco; and Isidore Isou. Another 
French poet of Romanian origin was the visionary Benjamin 
*Fondane (1898-1944), who came to France in the 1920s and 
then published Ulysse (1933), Rimbaud le voyou (1933), and La 
conscience malheureuse (1936) before being arrested and de- 
ported to Nazi camps. 

Edmond *Jabés (1908-1991) has attracted considerable 
attention since the 1960s. His Le Livre des Questions has be- 
come the first of a series of works which consist of persistent 
questioning, sometimes in the form of narratives or dialogues, 
sometimes in the form of apocryphal talmudic discussions be- 
tween imaginary rabbis or kabbalistic letter games. The con- 
dition of the Jew is for Jabés identified with that of the poet: 
both the creative writer and the Jew can exist only in the state 
of exile. The term is of course taken in a spiritual sense and 
has no political meaning. ‘The title of the first volume is also 
the title of the whole series; the others are Le Livre de Yukel 
(1964), Le Retour au Livre (1965), Yaél (1967), Elya (1969), Aely 
(1972) and El (1973), which is the conclusion of a search for the 
unity of Judaism and literary creation, and at the same time 
a ceaseless questioning of the relevance of language His two- 
volume Livre des Ressemblances (1976-78) is in the same her- 
metic, broken poetic language as was his Book of Questions. In 
this new poetic work it is language itself which is being ques- 
tioned. But the reader or the critic may query the deceptive 
dress of rabbinic discussion and kabbalistic tradition assumed 
by Jabés’ writing. However, the glaringly inauthentic garment 
does not contradict the strikingly Jewish tone of this endless 
meditation, especially apparent in the author's philosophical 
essay: Lineffable, Linapercu (1980). Un étranger avec, sous 
le bras, un livre de petit format (A Stranger Holding a Little 
Book under his Arm, 1989) seeks to characterize the stranger 
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and to describe his role. The book is also a self-portrait. Jabés 
launches on a description of the central figure, stressing his 
Jewish specificity and his peculiar relation to the Book: “The 
Jew is a stranger because the Word in the Book, which adheres 
tightly to his Jewishness, is his.” Yet this relationship of the 
Jew with the Word poses many questions. The Word is always 
imperfect since it cannot totally express our own inner self, 
even less our relationship to God. On the metaphysical level, 
the question remains unanswered. But the human quality of 
the Stranger and his function in our midst is more clearly de- 
fined. “The Stranger enables you to be yourself, when it turns 
you into a stranger.’ “You are the Stranger. And I? I am, for 
you, the Stranger. And you? The star always separated from 
the star. What brings them closer is only their will to shine 
together.” The Stranger appears near-sighted, he is there and 
not there, present and absent, close and far away. “He lives in 
the margins of an inexhaustible book.” Jabés concludes: “The 
writer is the Stranger par excellence,’ an eternal exile, like the 
Jew, who is “the hope and the wearing out of a book which he 
will never exhaust.” In short, “in order to be himself, he must 
be alone.” This is of course an old theme, on which Jabés had 
often touched, but it becomes the core ofa very personal Jew- 
ish book and extends into the realm of the universal. 

Jabés had, in a sense, prepared the way with an impres- 
sive collection of poems, La mémoire et loubli (To remember 
and to forget, 1987), a book which gathers a number of poetic 
texts composed between 1974 and 1980, some of which are 
directly or allusively tied to the Holocaust. Le livre du part- 
age (The Book of Shares, 1990) appeared in English transla- 
tion as the inaugural volume of a new series on religion and 
post-modernism at the University of Chicago Press. Whether 
this latest work indeed marks a new departure remains to be 
seen. The stricter conceptual essay form Jabés turns to is, at 
this juncture, dotted with apologies for the author’s inadequa- 
cies and personal self-conscious remarks, such as: “Forgive my 
works. They have the excuse of despair” 


THE MEMORY OF THE HOLOCAUST. A number of French 
Jewish authors wrote about the Hitler era and the Holocaust 
of European Jewry. Evoking the past was the main purpose of 
Roger *Ikor in Les eau mélées (1955) as well as in Pour une fois 
écoute mon enfant (1975). Manes *Sperber with his trilogies 
Ces temps la (1976) and Lele buisson devint cendre (1948/1990) 
and other novels or essays such as Etre juif (1994) advocated 
for a “religion of memory.’ Anna *Langfus, in her semiauto- 
biographical novels, described characters who, despite Nazi 
brutality (“I saw a man who stood up on another man who 
led on the earth”), succeeded in retaining their human dig- 
nity and moral values. One may quote Le sel et le soufre (“Salt 
and Sulfur,” 1960) or Les bagages de sable (“Sandy Luggage,” 
1962). André *Schwarz-Bart, in the international bestseller, Le 
dernier des justes (1959; The Last of the Just, 1960), produced 
an epic on the age-old Jewish tragedy, while Elie *Wiesel, who 
was awarded the Nobel Prize in 1986, wrote a series of haunt- 
ing novels on the Holocaust and its aftermath. 
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Wiesel, in Entre deux soleils (1970), unifies his vision of 
man through narrations, dialogues and legends, and empha- 
sizes his role as witness. After two volumes of portraits and 
legends, La Célébration hassidique (1976) and Célébration bib- 
lique (1977) and a play, Le procés de Shamgorod (1979), very 
much in the tradition of the Yiddish theater, mixing irony and 
pathos, Elie Wiesel brought out a major novel, Le Testament 
d'un poéte juif assassiné (1980), which bears witness to the 
agony and rebirth of Jewish consciousness among the young 
generation of Soviet writers. The book is couched in the form 
of a testament, written in a Soviet jail, by a Jewish poet accused 
of high treason and counterrevolutionary activities. Although 
the hero Paltiel Kossover is an imaginary figure, his itinerary 
closely resembles that of many a Jewish dissident. The son of 
a kind and pious father, he spent his youth in a Romanian 
shtetl. His messianic fervor took on the garb of revolutionary 
faith, claiming to bring salvation to mankind and Jews alike. 
The new Leninist religion, widely followed by young Russian 
Jews in the thirties, was to bring the hero to clandestine ac- 
tion in Nazi Germany and Palestine, and to fighting in the 
Spanish Civil War and the Red Army. But Paltiel, though a 
rebel against traditional Judaism, kept an obscure feeling of 
loyalty to his father, whose voice often calls out to him in the 
depth of night. Hardly knowing why, Paltiel carried his tefillin 
with him throughout. On the Russian front he meets Raissa, 
seemingly a hardboiled communist. Though her role remains 
somewhat ambiguous, they will together uncover the sinister 
imposture of the Russian regime, and gradually Paltiel’s po- 
etry becomes the song of his people. Together they flee with 
their small son, Grisha, secretly circumcised by his father. 
The Soviet police submit the hero to its most refined physi- 
cal and moral tortures, the chief result being to strengthen 
and elevate the spirit of the victim, who on the threshold of 
death writes a poignant spiritual autobiography as a legacy to 
his son. Grisha, the still unknowing child, instinctively feels 
the presence of a potential enemy: wanting to evade the ques- 
tioning of a neighbor, a supposedly well-meaning doctor and 
father figure, he bites off his tongue and will remain mute. A 
strange witness of Paltiel’s martyrdom and death is the clerk 
of the court, a Jew himself caught in the system, who carries 
the message to the mute son of the poet. Grisha will eventually 
reach Israel with a group of refuseniks, expecting his mother 
to follow. But will she ever come? The reader is carried into a 
dreamlike world of introspection, into the shadowy recesses 
of the psyche. Wiesel’s book is an emotional and convincing 
statement of Jewish self-assertion. 

The book Loublié (1989) tells the story of a father and son 
and moves from Auschwitz to Israel. Its characters are con- 
vincing, while the search for a buried past is the motivation 
and the core of the book. The concluding message is clear: 
Israel, the land of the prophets, will be and must be the place 
where memory is kept intact, the land of truth and life, the 
land of Jewish hope. Elhanan Rosenbaum, born in a shetl of 
the Carpathian mountains, survives the Holocaust and discov- 
ers Palestine. In besieged Jerusalem he falls in love with Talia 
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and a son, Malkiel, is born. In New York, where he settles with 
Malkiel, Elhanan preserves the memory of the terrible years. 
But Malkiel, already an American, although close to his father, 
has no link with Elhanan’s past. One thing only is certain: his 
mother Talia died in bringing him into the world. Elhanan, 
who has been unable to reveal his treasured nightmare to his 
son, becomes ill and loses the ability to speak or to remember. 
Soon the past will be lost forever. Elhanan will have nothing 
to bequeath to his son who, in turn, will be unable to know 
the roots of his deepest convictions and to share them with his 
friend Tamar. The shipwreck of memory is averted in a dra- 
matic manner: the father suddenly starts to tell the story of his 
tumultuous past, thus feeding his son’s memory, while his own 
will finally be relieved of its intolerable burden. As the old man 
finally sinks into the night, forgetting all, his son, strengthened 
by the link regained, discovers the land of his ancestors. This 
marks his second birth and the revelation of his deeper self. 
He will conquer his truth with the help of his father’s truth. 
Will Malkiel, in turn, be able to triumph over the indifference 
of a world devoid of memory? Will he remember his father’s 
deepest hope? Elhanan’s most fervent prayer had been never 
to forget. Indeed “to forget is to abandon, to betray.’ “Without 
memory, truth becomes a lie, a mere masking of the truth? A 
Jew must bear witness, both to joy and distress. 

Wiesel also published his memoirs: Tous les fleuves vont a 
la mer (1994; All the Rivers Run to the Sea, 1995) and Et la mer 
nest pas remplie (1996; And the Sea Is Never Full, 1999). 

A writer whose reputation had continued to grow into 
the 21°t century is Georges *Perec (1936-1982), whose stylis- 
tically dazzling masterpiece, La Vie: mode demploi (1978), 
was translated into English in 1987 as Life: A User’s Manual. 
Called by Italo Calvino “the last great event in the history of 
the novel,’ it takes the reader into a Paris apartment house, 
examining the interlocking lives and possessions of its ten- 
ants as part of a shifting mosaic of signs and symbols. Until 
the end of his life he nurtured a profound memory of his par- 
ents, who died during World War 11: “I am a writer because 
they left their indelible mark. Their tracks are writing, writ- 
ing is the memory of their death and the assertion of my life” 
On these themes, Perec published W ou le souvenir denfance 
(1975), Je me souviens (1978) and Récits d’Ellis Island (1980), 
which he made into a film with Robert Bober. 

In Quoi de neuf sur la guerre (1993), Robert *Bober 
evokes the post-war period and the survivors’ painful per- 
sonal process of rebuilding. Berg & Beck is the story of two 
young Jewish boys who one day have to put a yellow star on 
their coats while walking together to school. Beck is arrested 
and murdered in a Nazi camp. After the war, Berg regularly 
writes to him: “It’s not because you never answer that History 
can do without you” 

Two dramatists of outstanding talent, Liliane Atlan and 
Jean-Claude Grumberg merit attention. Liliane Atlan (1932- ), 
born in Southern France to a Jewish family from Salonica, felt 
deeply the trauma of Nazi occupation. At the age of 17 she at- 
tended a Jewish communal school and after earning a diploma 
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in philosophy, she started writing for the theater. Her early 
plays were Monsieur Fugue, staged in Paris in 1967 and in 
Israel in 1972 under the title Mar Slick; Les Messies (1969); La 
Petite Voiture de Flammes et de Voix (The Small Car of Flames 
and Voices), presented at the Avignon Festival in 1971. She 
also wrote three volumes of poetry in this period: Les Mains 
Coupeuses de Mémoire (Hands-Cutters of Memory, 1969), Le 
Maitre-Mur (1964) and Lapsus (1971). The same themes re- 
cur both in her poems and in her plays. The first leitmotif is 
the difficulty in living, borne out by the awareness of the hu- 
man condition: man, trapped by evil, contracts the incurable 
Earth-Sickness Le Mal de terre (the phrase serves as subtitle 
to the first two plays.) In Monsieur Fugue the author borrows 
elements from reality, yet the play is no documentary. Four 
Jewish children are being taken in a truck in the fog to Rotten 
Town, or the Valley of Dry Bones. Their guards are soldiers 
clad in green. One of them, Monsieur Fugue, decides to ac- 
company the children, and during the journey he tells them 
stories and they enter the game. They live in imagination the 
life which they will never know in reality: adolescence, love, 
marriage, old age and natural death; at which point they are 
killed. But the imaginary has replaced the hideous reality. 
Dream here is no escape, but rather the only reality; and joy 
can thus spring forth out of despair. Joy is the recurrent coun- 
tertheme. In Les Messies, Earth Sickness is no longer viewed 
from within, but from the outside or from higher up. All re- 
alistic elements have disappeared. A group of messiahs, set on 
an imaginary planet and representing all the ideals and hopes 
ever invented by mankind, await the moment to jump down 
and save the earth. But overtaken by dizziness caused by the 
Earth Sickness, they wait too long and fail. The myths of salva- 
tion are deceitful. Consolation lies not in the content of myths, 
as in Monsieur Fugue, but in the ability to invent them: after a 
dismal failure the messiahs will continue to pray and hope. La 
petite voiture represents a passage into subjective theater, set in 
a fantastic, apocalyptic universe. The two characters, Louise, 
an invalid in a wheel-chair pushed by Louli, are a projection 
of the author’s split consciousness. How to live in an evil world 
is the agonizing question pursued in an obstinate, sometimes 
frenzied, dialogue-monologue. In the end Louli-Louise, fac- 
ing an apocalyptic destruction, proclaims with all her meager 
might: joy will be for our descendants if not for us, an inner 
sun will shine and that’s enough to smile for from tonight on. 
The Holocaust is still prevalent in Liliane Atlan’s recent works, 
as may be seen in Un opéra pour Terezin (1997), which tells the 
true story of Jewish inmates in the Theresienstadt camp who 
decided to found an orchestra to play Verdi’s Requiem; or in 
Les Mers rouges (1999), which collects survivors’ testimonies, 
songs, and tales from the Salonika Jewish community mostly 
exterminated in gas chambers. 

Jean-Claude Grumberg (1937-_) was born in Paris, the 
grandson of a Yiddish-speaking immigrant from Cracow. Like 
Atlan, he felt the wound of Nazi oppression... For him too, the 
resulting anguish had to be exorcised in dramatic creations. 
But the tone is different: aggressiveness and humor are the 
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dominant colors. Among his significant plays are Amorphe 
d Ottenburg and En revenant de l’Expo, and above all Dreyfus 
(1974), unanimously hailed as a masterpiece. Grumberg seeks 
to reconcile History, and its seeming absurdity, with Man, 
trapped in his contradictions. History is invoked frequently, 
yet often treated with contempt. Man alone, in his human 
individual quality, really matters, with all his shortcomings. 
Dreyfus presents a potentially comical and pathetic situation. 
In a Vilna suburb in 1930, a group of townspeople rehearses 
a play about the Dreyfus Affair, written by Maurice, a young 
Jewish intellectual, who dreams of representing the Truth of 
History, of drawing a moral from past events and of creating 
genuine popular theater. But as the simple townspeople them- 
selves see it, there is no historical truth; the only truth is what 
we see and recreate. If Maurice wants a moral, a lecture is pref- 
erable. As to popular theater, it has nothing to do with dis- 
tant, foreign historical events. It must spring from experience 
and tradition. Michel, the cobbler, feels nothing in common 
with the French captain; he cannot play the role and remains 
wooden at rehearsals. Arnold, the barber, who plays the part 
of Zola, finds his text long and pompous; he would prefer a gay 
little Yiddish song. Motel, the tailor, sees no reason to make a 
blue uniform for Dreyfus, like in the pictures: he has a big re- 
serve of red cloth. Zina, Arnold’s wife, has to cross the stage, 
shouting Death to the Jews; she would rather be the captain’s 
mother - a good Yiddische mama! - etc. In short, the towns- 
people, authentically alive, refuse the lifeless construction of 
the dreamy intellectual. The clash creates hilarious scenes. At 
times, emotion and even grandeur take over, as in the scene 
of the drunken Poles’ attack, courageously repelled by the Jew, 
or the tale of the saintly hasidic rabbi who rose higher than 
God Himself. And finally in the last scene a taste of irony 
and tragic humor dominates: after the play’s failure, Maurice 
goes to Warsaw and joins the Polish communist party. In a 
letter to his friends, one savors the bitter flavor of ideologies 
espoused by Jewish intellectuals whether communists of the 
19308 or leftists of today. As a tragic echo comes a letter from 
Berlin, where two of the young actors have gone to seek their 
fortune: Germany is after all a civilized country, where one 
can build a future! Irony and humor, tempered by tenderness 
and sadness, contrive to make Dreyfus a great Jewish play and 
a masterpiece of comedy. His play, L’Atelier (1979) dwells, with 
typical tender Yiddish humor, on the sad life of the Holocaust 
survivors. After achieving great success, too, with Zone libre 
in 1990, he recalls the daily life of a Jewish immigrant family 
from Poland during the 1930s in Conversations avec mon pére 
(2002) and in Mon peére, inventaire (2003). 

Among the writers of this generation, Emile Ajar (a 
pseudonym of Romain *Gary) has gained the greatest rec- 
ognition with his two novels: La vie devant soi (1975) and 
Langoisse du roi Salomon (1979). The first book, which cre- 
ated a sensation and won the much coveted Goncourt literary 
prize, presents a vivid picture of the Parisian Belleville slum, 
where Jews, Arabs, Blacks and other minorities live in close 
and generally friendly contact. The author chose to have his 
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story narrated by a 14-year-old Arab boy, Momo, who, along 
with other semi-abandoned children of prostitutes, was raised 
by a Jewish mama, Madame Rosa, herself an ex-prostitute. Al- 
though the relationship between the kind and generous Ma- 
dame Rosa and her precious and affectionate son appears to 
be an authentic and touching love story between mother and 
child, above and beyond racial and cultural barriers, the book 
has a very unreal quality. The numerous characters, perhaps 
with the exception of the old Jewish neighborhood doctor, 
seem to have walked out of a book of fables, including Momo, 
a cross between an innocent small boy and a knowledgeable 
social critic, and Madame Rosa herself, a victim of society 
and persecution on the one hand and a monumental mon- 
strous delirious figure of terrorized womanhood on the other. 
Madame Rosa’s Jewish cellar, which symbolically portrays an 
underground refuge in a hostile world, serves as the last re- 
trenchment when death and madness overtake Madame Rosa’s 
soul and body. In spite of the repeated Jewish references the 
central figure, Madame Rosa, could belong to any oppressed 
ethnic group: as the author himself admits, everyone is enti- 
tled to a secret hiding place. And if Momo, the little Arab, can 
grasp this, it is because Arab or Jew, where is the difference? 
Langoisse du roi Salomon is also a kind of fable, where mythical 
representation and social realism are constantly intertwined. 
It is based on the story of an old noble-looking Jew, Mr. Salo- 
mon Rubinstein, former king of ready-to-wear fashion turned 
philanthropist devoted to helping lonely souls. The role of son 
and narrator is held by a young Paris taxi driver who, just as 
Momo did with Madame Rosa, finds in the old Jewish pater- 
nal figure the epitome of human compassion and kindness. 
King Salomon, who spent four years hidden in a cellar during 
the Nazi occupation, is scarred by pain and solitude. Like Ma- 
dame Rosa he has sublimated the anguish by becoming a be- 
nevolent dispenser of kindness all around him. Ajar’s style in 
both novels reproduces the language of the man in the street, 
savory, slangy, full of verve and irony, yet barely concealing a 
feeling of malaise and suffocation. In several books published 
under his own name, Gary tackles the memory of the Holo- 
caust — for instance in Education européenne (1945), La danse 
de Gengis Cohn (1967), or Chien blanc (1970). 

The post-war generation’s need to find its Jewish roots 
has expressed itself in still other genres, spiritual or intellec- 
tual diaries, where remembrances either are mixed with re- 
ligious, philosophical or political reflections or frankly give 
way to an essay commenting on insistent preoccupation with 
the Jewish condition in our age. In the category of essays one 
must mention the attempt by Alain Finkielkraut (1949- ) to 
analyze the state of mind of his generation in Le Juif imagi- 
naire (1980). Disappointed with leftist politics, tired of resist- 
ing his parents’ recurrent “Jewish leitmotiv,’ he rediscovered 
for himself the significance of the Jewish message. Although he 
is well-read, his statement is based solely on his own intuitive 
subjective feeling. The impact felt by the works of a group of 
young philosophers appears to be a more lasting one. André 
Glucksmann (1937-_) in Les Maitres penseurs (1977) and Ber- 
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nard-Henry *Lévy (1948- ) in La Barbarie a visage humain 
(1977) and Le Testament de Dieu (1979) opened the way to a 
philosophical search of a Jewish view of man and God. They 
denounced not only fascism and marxism, but, in a rather 
sweeping manner, their Western masters (maitres penseurs), 
guilty of politicizing all debates on life and history, basically 
because they were the heirs of platonic philosophy. What 
emerges here is the indictment of Athens in the name of Jeru- 
salem. Bernard Chouraqui’s (1943-_) message in Le Scandale 
juif ou la subversion de la mort (1979) is more flamboyant and 
more mystical in its condemnation of Western rationalism. 
The latter is accused of having stifled the limitless freedom of 
man’s spirit and more specifically the Jewish spirit. If permit- 
ted to fulfill its true vocation, Judaism can overcome death 
itself. The statement is often too grandiloquent to be totally 
convincing. Shmuel *Trigano (1948-_) in Le retour de la dis- 
parue (1977) and La nouvelle question juive (1979) adopted a 
more restrained tone in dealing with the problem of Jewish 
identity. He too challenged the European humanism and ra- 
tionalism, but in so doing he also condemned “Western ori- 
ented” Ashkenazi Judaism and Zionism itself. In the name of 
Kabbalistic tradition and Sephardi predominance he advo- 
cated a kind of revivalist Judaism, far from the Haskalah tra- 
dition. All these young thinkers, Glucksmann, Lévy, Choura- 
qui, Trigano, claim allegiance to the teachings of Emmanuel 
*Lévinas, the great Jewish philosopher. 

Most of these prolific authors were disillusioned leftists. 
One of the most interesting was Pierre Goldman (1944-1979), 
a son of Polish immigrants who, after revolutionary activities, 
was accused of murder. He discovered his Jewishness in jail 
and started to study Judaism seriously. He wrote his first and 
best book in prison. After his release he was murdered under 
mysterious circumstances. In 1975 he composed Souvenirs d’un 
Juif polonais né en France (“Memories of a Polish Jew Born in 
Poland”), a rather remarkable testimony of the discovery of his 
Jewish consciousness. He proclaimed himself a Jewish revolu- 
tionary, who, in anguished self-concern, expressed his identi- 
fication with his people through his revolutionary convictions. 
His Jewish self-identification remained divorced from either 
religious or Zionist feelings. A second book, Lordinaire mé- 
saventure d‘Archibald Rapoport (1977) keeps up the same stri- 
dent, ironic and desperate tone and attains the limit of poetic 
and metaphysical exasperation. The theme is couched in the 
form of a legend: the hero fulfills an angelic mission, that of 
exterminating all officialdom, because it represents a civiliza- 
tion responsible for Auschwitz. 

A nostalgic feeling for the 1930s and the prewar period 
is also felt in Cyrille Fleischman’s short tales, which always 
take place in the Pletzl, the Jewish quarter in Paris, from Ren- 
dez-vous au métro Saint-Paul (1992) to Une rencontre pres de 
l'H6tel de ville (2003). 

Henri Raczymow’s (1948-_) Contes dexil et doubli (“Tales 
of Exile and Oblivion,’ 1979) are an imaginary dialogue be- 
tween a grandson in search of his Jewish self and a Polish 
grandfather transplanted to the Paris ghetto of Belleville. The 
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tales contained in this short volume beautifully bring to life 
the charm and faith of the shtetl. Un cri sans voix (1985) tells 
the story of Esther who was totally obsessed with the memory 
of the Warsaw ghetto and committed suicide in the 1970s. Of 
note also is Bloom e& Bloch (1993). 

Raczymow also published an intriguing essay. He turned 
his attention, like others before him, to Swann, the half-Jew- 
ish Proustian hero. But the approach is new. ‘The title of the 
book, Le cygne de Proust (1989), gives a clue of the direction 
chosen. Referring himself to one of the known models for 
Swann, namely Charles Haas, a dandy of the day (a German 
Jew), the essay pinpoints what links Swann to him and what 
separates Swann from his presumed model. The author’s start- 
ing point is the translation from Haas to Swann. Haas (hare in 
German) was both too plebeian and too German for Proust’s 
taste. Passing over to the English (more to the snobs’ liking) 
he coined the new name Swann, only subtly reminiscent to 
the French reader of its translation (swan — and not Swann — 
evoking in English the noble and mythical bird: “le cygnet”). 
Such is the starting point for the essay. The author then an- 
swers the secret: how did the idea suggest itself? He observed 
in a painting representing a brilliant social circle, that Charles 
Haas was standing “near the door, facing the others, though 
on the side, as if he hesitated to mingle with them and pen- 
etrate inside the circle.” Observing how Haas was “part of the 
circle, but remained on the periphery,’ the author told him- 
self: “Haas was Jewish, had no title of nobility, no prestigious 
heredity, no tremendous fortune.” From then on, that noble 
“cygne” (Swann) became less distant, almost a familiar, inti- 
mate person. One can see in this study a literary illustration 
of social marranism. Raczymow continued his study of Mar- 
cel Proust in Le Paris retrouvé de Marcel Proust (2005). On the 
other hand, he looks into his own boyhood in Avant le déluge: 
Belleville années 50 (2005) and in Reliques (2005); in 2003, with 
Le plus tard possible, he evaluates his life, and “[his] experi- 
ence of absolute loneliness.” 

Myriam Anissimoyv, born in 1943 in a refugee camp, wrote 
a Kafkaesque novel, Rue de Nuit (1977), the bizarre story of a 
couple accused of some unknown crime. In La soie et les cen- 
dres (Silk and ashes, 1989), Hannah, obsessed with the weight 
of her people's tragic past, deceives herself into believing that 
she has found the truth about herself and her link with the 
Holocaust. She has found an original “profession” for herself: 
she sells shmattes (old clothes) at the flea market. In so do- 
ing, she fantasizes that she is one with the pitiful remains (the 
“silk”) of the victims at Auschwitz (the “ashes”). The book tells 
the sad and perverse nightmare of a Jewish girl, who even- 
tually faces up to the essential duty of living creatively. She 
will find salvation through music, doubtless a finer memo- 
rial to the victims. Anissimov, who also published two suc- 
cessful biographies (on Primo Levi, 1998, and Romain Gary, 
2004), wrote in Dans la plus stricte intimité (1992) about her 
childhood in a broken Jewish family after the war, from Lyon 
to Metz; and she also published a kind of autobiography, Sa 
Majesté la Mort (1999). 
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The difficult dialogue between a mother and her daugh- 
ter is the original subject Limmense fatigue des pierres (1996) 
by of Régine Robin (1939-_ ), but according to the author, the 
trauma of the Holocaust is at the root of linguistic hybridism 
and the plurality of identities. Robin had already devoted Le 
deuil de lorigine (1993) to the influence of their Jewish roots 
and the loss of their language (Yiddish or Ladino) on the 
works of several writers, such as Kafka, Celan, Freud, Canetti, 
and Perec. In her critical essay La mémoire saturée (2003) she 
questioned the function of the recent and widespread uses of 
commemoration of the past. 

The memory of the Holocaust remains at the heart of 
some young writers’ books. The first novel of Norbert Czarny 
deals with the problem of memory, or rather the ability to keep 
alive and convey the reality of the past. In Les valises (1989) the 
narrator's parents and grandparents, unlike the father in Wie- 
sel’s book, have been feeding the child endless stories of their 
past. But the child, threatened with suffocation, by the burden 
of those recollections, transforms, almost magically, a hard 
and somber tale into a legend full of poetic charm. Stephanie 
Janicot wrote her first novel, Les Matriochkas (1996), about the 
relationship between a young German and the Jewish family 
he lives with in Paris in the 1980s. Gila Lustiger (1963- ), who 
grew up in Germany, published Linventaire (1998) and Nous 
sommes (2005), telling the story of her family. In Un amour 
sans résistance (2004), Gilles Rozier (1963—_) tells the story of 
a Gestapo translator in Paris who saves a young Jew, and more 
recently, in 2005, he published La Promesse d’Oslo centering 
on the will to life of an Orthodox Jerusalem woman whose 
son is murdered by a terrorist; after several months, she de- 
cides to have another child through artificial insemination, 
with her rabbi’s consent. Cécile Wajsbrot (1954-_ ) is increas- 
ingly obsessed with the Holocaust and its traumatic effects on 
succeeding generations, as evidenced by Beaune-la-Rolande 
(2004), La trahison (2005), and Mémorial (2005). 

Although of Sephardi origin, Patrick *Modiano (1947-_) 
is quite obsessed by the memory of the Holocaust. He is the 
author of successful novels — La place de I’Etoile (1968), La 
ronde de nuit (1969), Les boulevards de ceinture (1972), Villa 
triste (1975) and Rue des boutiques obscures (1978) — as well as 
an autobiography, Livret de famille (1977). The German occu- 
pation, which the author never experienced, is the recurrent 
and obsessive theme. A search for his true identity and for 
the meaning of his Jewish condition runs through the first 
novel, where the hero lives in fantasy through a thousand 
lives and identities. As a Jew, he sees himself sometimes as a 
king, sometimes a martyr. The same quest continues in the 
other books, down to the haunting search for the father in the 
last novel. The father is a pathetic, repulsive, ghost-like fig- 
ure, victim and partner of a shady gang who lives it up under 
Nazi occupation. The ultimate question remains: is one ever 
free to choose or are we nothing but puppets in the hands of 
blind fate? The notion of Jewish identity has lost all moral or 
historic meaning. It has been reduced to an almost organic 
search for roots. The strained narratives are put forth in de- 
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liberately flat style, conveying tragic situations in a painfully 
grotesque manner. Modiano was awarded the Goncourt Prize 
in 1978. In the 1980s, Modiano deliberately turned to writing 
children’s books. They included Catherine Certitude (1988), 
the charming story of a little girl who lives with her “papa” in 
a northern Parisian neighborhood close to Montmartre, part 
of a cosmopolitan world of little people who struggle as best 
they can, slightly out of the “real” French world. They find ref- 
uge in a world of dreams. Catherine will later realize that even 
the French sometimes have to escape a glittering, but cruel, 
reality. In fact, the “not quite French” depicted here are, in an 
implicit but clear fashion, Jewish immigrants, who always re- 
main “out of it,” even when they take on a new French name. 
The irony of Catherine's French surname resides in the fact 
that Catherine's father has been renamed by an employee of 
the city registrar, unable to read or spell the immigrant’s for- 
eign sounding name. “Certitude” had seemed to him clear 
and perfectly suitable! Catherine and her father eventually 
leave for New York, where Catherine’s American mother now 
lives. Later Catherine, herself a mother, will realize that some- 
thing in her parents’ persistent estrangement from themselves 
and the world is part of their essential humanity. In this new 
vein of writing, Modiano, though still dealing with the hero's 
search to elucidate the darker of his parents’ past, has found a 
lighter touch, devoid of bitterness and sarcasm. The mood is 
whimsical, sometimes ironic, but never cynical or nightmar- 
ish. The “happy ending” is suited to a delightful and moving 
children’s book. 

In Dora Bruder (1997) Modiano attempts to pick up the 
trail of a teenager who was deported from Paris in 1942, but 
“T will never know what she was doing all day long, where she 
was hiding, who she was with during Winter, then Spring .... 
It’s her secret. Her poor and precious secret that torturers, 
camps, History could never rob her of...” In Un pedigree 
(2005) he gave the reader the biographical keys to his work. 


THE SEPHARDI IDENTITY. Albert *Cohen (1895-1981) was 
still vigorously creative at 85, and after completing the saga of 
the Solals with a fourth novel, Les Valeureux (1969), a com- 
panion piece to Mangeclous, wrote what might be called his 
testament, a little book, which borrows its title from Villon’s 
famous ballad: O vous fréres humains (“O Ye, Human Broth- 
ers,’ 1972). Though the themes in Cohen’s work - meditation 
on death, the universality and absurdity of human destiny, 
the tragic nobility of the Jewish condition - are not new, they 
reach to the heart of the Jewish writer’s experience. A Jewish 
child encounters the implacable, stupid, cruel hatred of anti- 
semitism and this banal and terrifying incident, prototype of 
all genocide, makes of him a Jew, an adult, and a poet. The 
bearer of this unified triple identity will have but one mission: 
to state the place of the Jew among the nations and send a cry 
of alarm to a mad world bent on hating, when love alone can 
save. In a poignant volume of diaries, Carnets (1978), the el- 
derly writer returned to his timeless meditation. His style lost 
none of his brilliance, variety, sharpness, and opulence. 
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A group of writers, mostly Sephardi, has gradually 
emerged, characterized by books situated midway between the 
novel and the autobiography. Albert *Memmi's own search for 
identity takes on a radically different coloring. Cast in a sunny 
and intriguing decor, his two novels, Le Scorpion (1969) and Le 
Désert (1977), are full of old world wisdom and fancy, elegant 
pieces of French prose, a mixed genre between story-telling, 
autobiography and historical inquiry. Whereas, Le Scorpion is 
a sort of imaginary confession, depicting picturesque North 
African Jewish folk towards the end of the French protector- 
ate, Le Désert presents a kind of Oriental tale, partly set in feu- 
dal Arab society, partly in desert Berber country (like many 
old Jewish Tunisian families. Memmi claims to have some 
Berber ancestry). Both books, no matter how remote from 
plain realism, have a remarkable, convincing ring of truth. In 
La Statue de sel (1953) Memmi confronted the question of his 
own Jewish identity. 

To the same group belongs Jacques Zibi, who in Ma 
(1971) pays tribute to his mother. He tenderly and deftly evokes 
the mother’s simple gestures, the intimacy of the Arab Jewish 
dialect of her native Tunisia, the purity and peace of the Jewish 
home. In a more humorous vein, Elie-Georges Berreby in Le 
singe du Prophéte (“The Prophet’s Monkey,’ 1972) takes up the 
Jonah theme. The modern reluctant prophet is forcibly pulled 
out of a quiet existence to denounce the sinful town, i.e., the 
nuclear city. Lucien Elia offers a painful experience of a real 
talent, presenting a degrading picture of his people. 

In Les ratés de la Diaspora, where he depicts the ghettoes 
of Syria and Lebanon, the simple Oriental Jews are treated 
with caustic humor and contempt, though the villains are 
ostensibly the Arabs. In a second novel, Fer blanc (1973), he 
presents a downright antisemitic caricature of Israel. Jacques 
Sabbath, in Le Bruit des autres (1974), appears as a talented 
short-story writer. 

Naim Kattan (born in Iraq in 1928) and Albert Bensous- 
san (born in Algeria in1935) similarly revive with great talent 
the land of their past. The first tells us of his youth in Bagh- 
dad, the second recalls Jewish life in Algiers. Kattan’s Adieu 
Babylone (1975) portrays the life of a young Baghdad Jew in 
the modern age. Still part of an ancient Jewish tradition, he is 
exposed to Western modes when the arrival of British troops 
during the Second World War breaks into the unchanged 
quiet of the Oriental community. The hero is then caught 
between several alternatives: remaining within the bounds 
of traditional Jewish living, becoming an enlightened West- 
erner, identifying with the Arab nationalist struggle (in the 
guise of progressive politics) or with the Zionist pioneering 
ideal. Kattan is also the author of La mémoire et la promesse 
(1979) and Le rivage (1981). Bensoussan’s two novels: Frimal- 
djezar (1976) and Au nadir (1978) do not deal so much with 
ideological choices as with the nostalgic feeling of a happy 
and sunny past, when an Algerian Jewish child could live in 
the cheerful fervent, popular milieu of a settled community. 
French colonial power then appeared as a permanent shield 
against all possible abuse on the part of the Arabs. The style, 
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both lyrical and highly colorful, conveys the love of native 
surroundings where historical change was never to intrude. 
Around the turn of the century Bensoussan published sev- 
eral books, both prose and poetry, about the warm relation- 
ships between Jews, Arabs, and Christians in colonial Algeria, 
filling his books with colorful characters: [Oeil de la sultane 
(1996), Pour une poignée de dattes (2001), and L’Echelle algé- 
rienne. Voix juives (2001). 

In describing Jewish circles in Tunisia before indepen- 
dence or Jewish immigrants to Paris, Nine Moati (1937-_ ) of- 
ten focuses on women. In Deux femmes a Paris (1998), she de- 
scribes the daily life of two neighbors in Paris, one is a young 
immigrant from Tunisia and the other a coquette whose lover 
is an extreme right-wing militant. In Villa Week-end (2003) 
she analyzes the evolutionary relationship between a young 
Jewish girl and her French friend in Tunisia in the 1930s, then 
under German occupation; and LOrientale (2005) tells the 
story of Hannah, Duke Nessim’s daughter from Leghorn, who 
becomes a “queen” in fashionable Paris before falling in love 
with an antisemitic French aristocrat. 

The need to portray the life of now extinct Sephardi and 
Oriental communities also inspires a group of much younger 
writers, several of them women, who attempt to give a spe- 
cific literary coloring to their childhood recollections. In the 
Mémoire illettrée d'une fillette d'Afrique du nord a lépoque co- 
loniale (1979), Katia Rubinstein portrayed the life of a Tunis 
quarter where traditional Jews lived side by side with various 
other ethnic groups. The author chose an illiterate little girl as 
a narrator, gifting her with a colorful and truculent language, 
where French is interspersed with Jewish Arab, Jewish Italian 
and Jewish Spanish dialects. 

Paula Jacques (born in Egypt in 1949) also focuses on 
women in her novels about Egyptian Jewry: Lumiére de I ceil 
(1980) and [Heritage de tante Carlotta (1987). Les Femmes 
avec leur amour (1997) describes the deep friendship between 
a young Jewish girl and her Muslim maid in Egypt, a few 
months before the Suez War in 1956; expelled by Nasser in 
1957, like most of the Egyptian Jews, the heroine of Gilda Stam- 
bouli souffre et se plaint (Gilda 2001) sets up house in Paris, full 
of vigor, excesses, and insincerity, while at the same time her 
daughter tries to leave her kibbutz on the Syrian border. 

In Les herbes ameéres (The Bitter Herbs, 1989), Chochana 
Boukhobza (1954-_) has the heroine, Jane, who has made a 
clean break with her past, meditates on distant events and 
their true meaning. Marc, her beloved, is dead. Her mother, 
whom Jane always hated, committed suicide. Though she was 
a camp survivor, Jane never granted her even “a few minutes 
of loving grace” As for Marc, Jane knows that illness alone 
did not bring on his untimely end. Death has come into her 
world because a dark and tragic past could neither be spoken 
of nor allusively approached. Jane’s inner self had created a 
deep gap with that past, which belonged to those closest to 
her. Memories must now be reconquered, if life is to go on. 
Still interested in women’s approach, Boukhobza describes 
in Un été a Jérusalem (1999) the conflicting relationship of 
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a young woman with Jewish tradition and with her father’s 
rigorous authority. 

The younger Karine Tuil (1967- ) is not only interested 
in Jewish themes, but in her third novel, Du sexe féminin 
(2002), she describes tragi-comically the powerful influence 
of Jewish mothers on their children. 


POEMS IN PROSE AND VERSE. Emmanuel Lévinas himself, 
though a philosopher in the strict traditional sense, has also 
written some interesting literary studies and poetic medita- 
tions. Noms propres. Sur M. Blanchot (“Surnames,” 1976) is a 
series of short essays on writers as far apart as Agnon, Buber, 
Jabés, Proust and others. Difficile liberté (“Difficult Freedom,” 
1977) is a collection of fragments (meditations, exegesis, prose 
poems) dealing with Jewish existence, ethics and religion. The 
author rejects both mysticism and pathos, and always displays 
a sense of the profound nature of Jewish spiritual being. 

Vigée’s Le soleil sous la mer (The Sun under the Sea, 1972) 
consists of a collection of all his previous poetry, but it is pre- 
ceded by an account of childhood recollections in Alsace - 
“the emergence... of a luminous beginning... the opening of 
life” - and followed by the poetic work, Lacte du bélier (The 
Act of the Ram). In his Délivrance du souffle (1977) the reader 
penetrates into the authentic realm of poetry, narration and 
reflection. Vigée deliberately mingles the three levels of writ- 
ing, for he views poetic language as a fitting expression of his 
Jewish existential meditation and the narration of historic 
and personal experience as an indispensable adjunct to his 
reflection of life and Jewish destiny. The first part of this work 
is composed of poems which are not only inspired by Jewish 
themes and biblical subjects, but whose very poetic material 
(imagery, coloring, rhythms and sound) springs forth directly 
from an intimate knowledge and experience of the Hebrew 
language. Vigée has succeeded in creating his own poetic style, 
not by transposing biblical verse into typically French meter; 
but by speaking or rather breathing in accord with biblical po- 
etry. In his “Diaspora Choral,” the poet deplores the fact that 
the French language in its “subtle flavor” and sophisticated 
refinement inhibits the authentic “naked word” which in He- 
brew “springs forth like fire between the teeth on the living 
tongue.” The second part of Délivrance du souffle contains a 
moving diary of the Yom Kippur War. In sober and restrained 
tone in the midst of the peril threatening the nation, Vigée re- 
flects on the meaning of Jewish destiny and of its presence in 
the Land. The third part of the book, “Motifs et variations,” 
celebrates the beauty of Eretz Israel, an eerie beauty so pen- 
etrated with history and spiritual tradition as to wash it clean 
of all pagan seduction. Vigée’s clear literary commitment to 
his Jewish heritage does not inhibit his rich contribution to 
Western culture, as his volume of critical essays, L’Art et le De- 
monique (1979), testifies. 

The latest books of Arnold *Mandel and Claude Vigée 
should be noted, all representing a sum of their creation. Man- 
del’s works display a decided leaning towards Kabbalah and 
hasidism. They deal, now as before, with the theme of Jew- 
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ish vocation, destiny and character, whether it be in narrative 
form (Le périple (“The Journey”), 1972; La Vierge au bandeau 
(“The Virgin with a Blindfold”), 1974; Tikoun, 1980), in de- 
scriptive form (La vie quotidienne des Juifs hassidiques (“The 
Hasidims’ Daily Life,” 1977) or in essay form (Nous autres juifs, 
1978). Le périple, a semi-autobiographical novel, shows a nar- 
rator through a long meandering journey, a sort of symbol of 
the Wandering Jew, who ends up in Israel. The end is a begin- 
ning. Israel is indeed the place of new beginnings, the only one 
where the Jew feels the West his very existence is questioned; 
for the Jews and non-Jews alike perceive that Jewishness is 
no contingent attribute, but an essential necessity of being. 
La Vierge au bandeau is a sequel in parable form to Mandel’s 
earlier autobiographical novel Le périple. The author imag- 
ines the blindfolded figure of the Synagogue (the well-known 
gothic statue of the Strasbourg cathedral) having left her as- 
signed place and becoming a modern Jewish girl named Myr- 
iam, who sets out to follow her lover Jacques Landau, hero of 
Le Périple, on his journey to Israel. But whereas Jacques will 
remain permanently in Jerusalem, Myriam will return to her 
traditional place in the Diaspora, where she still has a role to 
play. But is it a petrified one? Nous autres Juifs is a collection 
of essays dealing with the ambiguities of Jewish existence, its 
delights and trials. It is also an indictment of a sort of neutral 
Judaism, cut off from its religious and cultural tradition, or, 
worse still, the Jewish identification with revolutionary my- 
thologies, in particular bolshevism. The chief title to fame of 
contemporary Jewry is, in the author's opinion, the rebirth of 
the Hebrew language and the creation of an original Hebrew 
culture in Israel. With Tikoun, an impressive novel bearing a 
Hebrew title, Mandel returns to his old favorite theme, i.e., 
the long circuitous journey of an exiled Jew in search of his 
true destination. But the setting has become broader, the tone 
one of gravity. The novel includes a large variety of imaginary 
characters, as well as historical figures, as far apart as Chaplin 
and Maimonides. This vast array of people and social situa- 
tions is treated sometimes with biting satire, sometimes with 
kind humor. Postwar existentialism and the May 1968 abor- 
tive revolution are dealt with in the most ironic fashion. The 
story starts at the time of the Nazi occupation and culminates 
some 30 years later in Jerusalem, where the hero Ary Safran, 
a Hebrew teacher and writer, son of an angelic rabbi, finds 
comfort for his relative failures in life. The kabbalistic idea of 
tikkun is here applied to the hope that all quest for unity can 
some day somewhere be fulfilled. 

Claude *Vigée, on the other hand, has persevered in the 
way he chose in recent years, namely the use of Judeo-Alsa- 
tian dialect to convey the true meaning of human existence. In 
Le feu d'une nuit d’hiver (“The Fire of a Winter Night,” 1989), 
he went further. This poetic work is divided in two parts, the 
first of which is based on a volume written in dialect form in 
1984. Composed in Jerusalem, it isa meditation on the somber 
past of our generation, which now faces new unknown per- 
ils. These perils are portrayed in an Alsatian epic, tender and 
ironic, burlesque and sinister, which unfolds in the guise of 
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a country fair in the fall. The dual levels of expression in this 
dramatic tale bring forth our dual fate, revealing our earthly 
world which stands under the bright clarity of the eternal up- 
per world. The poet says: “We have a good place elsewhere a 
trust well kept: in a welcoming ‘elsewhere’ the green vesperal 
light dies and flourishes anew in a muted spring” 

This folk epic constitutes the prelude of the book, which 
in fact is more than half of the work: thirteen poems in all. 
Only a few bear titles, at once melancholy and whimsical: 
La complainte du Tsigane Sékula, La foire darriére saison, Le 
chant daprés-minuit. The last one, Lamandier de Jérusalem, 
marks a turning-point in locale, tone and spirit, serving as 
the transition for the “Jerusalem poems” of the second part. 
The very symbolic almond tree prepares the reader for the 
theme of renewed hope and youth. The poet addresses the be- 
loved city: “Yes, though he threatens you, the Angel of Death, 
against him you stand in spite of all, in spite of all, you remain 
for me the summer bride my ever young, ever beautiful ever 
new Jerusalem.” 

Hebrew quotes from the liturgy abound in both parts 
of this volume. 

The “1o Jerusalem poems,’ which constitute the second 
part, were composed between 1984 and 1988, with the excep- 
tion of the first poem, “Chanson funébre” (1982) where the 
poet echoes the “voice of the young soldiers” who died in 
the Lebanon War. The titles, as well as the content, bear the 
mark of the serious, sometimes solemn, but confident mood 
of the mature Jewish artist. Examples are “Lintime langue 
étrangére,’ “Lan futur,’ “Les trois portes de Jérusalem,” “Pas- 
sage du vivant;’ “La Bal des pénitents au Mont des Oliviers,” 
and “La surface des choses.” The title of the last poem, a final 
tribute to Jerusalem, is its first verse. “La demeure est le se- 
cret dont lexil fut la quéte” (“The dwelling is the secret. Exile 
was its quest,” 1988). 

In the mid-1990s and the early 215 century, Vigée de- 
scribed his family life in Alsace in his autobiography Un 
panier de houblon: La Verte enfance du monde (1994 and 
L’Arrachement (1995) and his refuge in the center of France 
during the 1940s in La Lune d’hiver (2002). 

The poet Henny Kleiner, whose works had been little no- 
ticed, deserves mention. Born in Vienna, she lived in Israel 
during the war years, then settled in Paris in 1952 and thereaf- 
ter wrote in French. Her most striking volumes of poems are 
Mes cendres encore chair en terre (“My ashes are still flesh down 
under the earth,” 1979), followed by Syllabaire de la gazelle, and 
Des ailleurs de toutes les couleurs (“Elsewhere in many ways 
and colors,’ 1984). The recurrent themes of nature, tenderness, 
childhood, motherhood, mourning, beauty are characteristic 
of universal nostalgic lyricism. But the poet's gift for pictorial 
evocations and the musical quality of the verse make the po- 
ems special. The Jewish element is especially evident in Mes 
cendres encore chair en terre, and even more in its extension, 
Syllabaire de la gazelle. The poet often enters a biblical uni- 
verse (“Moise au Mont Nebo,” “Jericho’) or is in close contact 
with the Land of Israel (“Sel du désert; “Tiferet”). The poet 
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also brings reminiscences of a grandmother on Sabbath Eve 
and moving allusions to the Holocaust. 

One should also note an important translation into 
French of Paul Celan’s Pavot et mémoire (1987). The great 
Jewish poet, born in 1920 in Bukovina, whose family was mas- 
sacred by the Nazis, lived in Paris, but remained condemned 
to write in German, his only language. He lamented: how can 
I write in the language of my mother’s murderers? Haunted 
by the tragic feeling of being a Jew without a people, without 
a country, without a home, he committed suicide in Paris in 
1970. His poetry dwelt on many themes, but this particular 
volume is, in a way, a Jewish testament. In lyrical incantation 
Celan evokes the death of the Jews in the gas chambers, com- 
pelling the reader to the most serious meditation on the un- 
speakable evil of all evils. His poem “Fugue de mort” (“Todes- 
fuge”) is especially noteworthy. 

There is a recurrent dispute about whether one can speak 
about a literary school of French-speaking Jewish writers, be- 
yond their common language and - unequal - recognition by 
the Jewish community. Although it remains quite impossible 
to give an indisputable answer to this question, as can be seen 
above there are common themes that have concerned Jewish 
writers throughout the 2oth century 
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FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Position of the Jews before the Revolution 

The nature, status, and rights of the Jews became an issue of 
public consequence in *France in the last two decades before 
the outbreak of the Revolution in 1789. The Jewish popula- 
tion was then divided into some 3,500 Sephardim, concen- 
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trated mostly in southwestern France, and perhaps 30,000 
Ashkenazim in eastern France. The Sephardim had arrived 
there after 1500 as *Marranos. By 1776, when the last lettres 
patentes in their favor had been issued by the crown, they 
had succeeded, step by step, in establishing their status as a 
merchant guild, avowedly Jewish, with at least the right to 
live anywhere within the authority of the parlement of *Bor- 
deaux. The leading families of the Sephardim engaged in in- 
ternational trade. They were sufficiently assimilated to behave 
like bourgeois, and some were *Deists or nonbelievers before 
the Revolution. The Ashkenazim in eastern France were for- 
eign and un-French in their total demeanor. This community 
spoke Yiddish and was almost totally obedient to the inherited 
ways of life. The power of the community over the individual 
was much larger among the Ashkenazim than among the Se- 
phardim, for rabbinic courts were, in Metz and in Alsace, the 
court of first jurisdiction for all matters involving Jews. With 
the exception of a few rich army purveyors and bankers, Jews 
in eastern France made their living from petty trade, often 
in pursuits forbidden to them; by dealing in cattle; and from 
petty moneylending. More than any other, this last occupa- 
tion embroiled the Jews in conflict with the poorest elements 
in the local population, the peasants. 

Another economic quarrel involved the Jews in several 
places in France, and especially in Paris, with the traditional 
merchant guilds. In March 1767 a royal decree was issued cre- 
ating new positions in the guilds and making these new posts 
freely accessible to purchase by foreigners. Jews managed to 
enter the guilds in a few places in eastern France, and to bid 
for entry in Bayonne. These efforts were fought in lawsuits 
everywhere. The new, Physiocratic insistence on productive 
labor had also helped sharpen the issue of “productivization” 
of the Jews in these years before the Revolution. 

In the intellectual realm the Jews became a visible issue 
of some consequence in the 1770s and 1780s for a variety of 
reasons. The attack of the men of the Enlightenment on bib- 
lical religion inevitably involved these thinkers in negative 
discussion of the ancient Jews and, at least to some degree, of 
the modern ones. All of the newer spirits agreed that religious 
fanaticism, whether created by religion or directed against de- 
viant faiths, needed to end. The Jews were thus an issue both 
as the inventors of “biblical fanaticism” and as the object of 
the hatred of the *Inquisition. Some of the great figures of the 
Enlightenment, with *Voltaire in the lead, argued that the Jews 
had an ineradicably different nature, which few, if any, could 
escape. The more prevalent, less ideological opinions were 
those of men such as the Marquis de *Mirabeau (the younger) 
and the Abbé *Grégoire, that the defects of the Jews had been 
created by their persecutors, who had excluded them from 
society and limited them to the most debasing of economic 
pursuits, leaving them entirely under the sway of their own 
leaders and their narrow tradition. With an increase in rights 
and better conditions, the Jews would improve. 

Propaganda and pressure by Jewish leadership in eastern 
France, led by Herz *Cerfberr, the leading army purveyor in 
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the region, had resulted in 1784 in the two last acts of the old 
order concerning Jews. In January 1784, Louis xv1, speaking in 
the accents of contemporary enlightened absolutism, forbade 
the humiliating body tax (see *Taxation) on Jews in all places 
subject to his jurisdiction, regardless of any local traditions to 
the contrary. In July of that year a much more general decree 
was published which attempted a comprehensive law for the 
Jews in Alsace. It was a retrograde act. A few increased oppor- 
tunities were afforded the rich but no Jew could henceforth 
contract any marriage without royal permission and the tradi- 
tional Jewish pursuits in Alsace, the trade in grain, cattle, and 
moneylending, were surrounded with new restrictions. The 
rich were given new scope for banking, large-scale commerce, 
and the creation of factories in textiles, iron, glass, and pot- 
tery. The Jewish leaders in Alsace fought against this decree, 
and especially against that part of it which ordered a census in 
preparation of the expulsion of all those who could not prove 
their legal right to be in the province. This census was indeed 
taken and its results were published in 1785. Nonetheless, Jews 
continued to stave off the decree of expulsion until this issue 
was overtaken by the events of the Revolution. These quarrels 
and the granting of public rights to Protestants in 1787 kept the 
question of the Jews before the central government in Paris. 
Under the leadership of Chrétien Guillaume de Lamoignon de 
*Malesherbes, the question was again discussed by the royal 
government in 1788. Delegations of both the Sephardi and the 
Ashkenazi communities were lobbying in Paris during these 
deliberations. The prime concern of the Sephardim was to see 
to it that no overall legislation for Jews resulted in which their 
rights would be diminished by making them part of a larger 
body which included the Ashkenazim. The representatives of 
the Jews from eastern France followed their traditional policy 
of asking for increased economic rights and of defending the 
authority of the autonomous Jewish community. 


The Era of Revolution 

In the era of the Revolution the Jews did not receive their 
equality automatically. The Declaration of the Rights of Man 
which was voted into law by the National Assembly on Aug. 
27, 1789, was interpreted as not including the Jews in the new 
equality. The issue of Jewish rights was first debated in three 
sessions, Dec. 21-24, 1789, and even the Comte de *Mirabeau, 
one of their chief proponents, had to move to table the ques- 
tion, because he saw that there were not enough votes with 
which to pass a decree of emancipation. A month later, in a 
very difficult session on Jan. 28, 1790, the “Portuguese,” “Span- 
ish,’ and “Avignonese” Jews were given their equality. The main 
argument, made by Talleyrand, was that these Jews were cul- 
turally and socially already not alien. The issue of the Ashke- 
nazim remained unresolved. It was debated repeatedly in the 
next two years but a direct vote could never be mustered for 
their emancipation. It was only in the closing days of the Na- 
tional Assembly, on Sept. 27, 1791, that a decree of complete 
emancipation was finally passed, on the ground that the Jews 
had to be given equality in order to complete the Revolution, 
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for it was impossible to have a society in which all men of 
whatever condition were given equal rights and status, except 
a relative handful of Jews. Even so, the parliament on the very 
next day passed a decree of exception under which the debts 
owed the Jews in eastern France were to be put under special 
and governmental supervision. This was a sop to anti-Jewish 
opinion, which had kept complaining of the rapacity of the 
Jews. The Jews refused to comply with this act, for they said 
that it was contrary to the logic of a decree of equality. Opin- 
ion thus had remained divided even in the last days, when 
Jews were being given their liberty. 

This division of opinion about the status of the Jews was, 
to some degree, based on traditional premises. Such defenders 
of the old order as Abbé Jean Sieffrein Maury and Anne Louis 
Henry de la Fare, the bishop of Nancy, remained in opposi- 
tion, arguing that the Jews were made by their religion into an 
alien nation which could not possibly have any attachment to 
the land of France. The more modern of the two, Maury, went 
further, to quote Voltaire to help prove that the Jews were bad 
because of their innate character and that changes of even the 
most radical kind in their external situation would not com- 
pletely eradicate what was inherent in their nature. De la Fare 
was from eastern France, and he was joined in the opposition 
to the increase of Jewish rights by almost all of the deputies 
from that region regardless of their party. That this would 
occur had already been apparent in the cahiers from eastern 
France which, with the exception of one writer under the in- 
fluence of Abbé Grégoire, were almost uniformly anti-Jewish. 
The most notable of the left-wing figures from Alsace in the 
revolutionary parliament, Jean Francois Rewbell, remained an 
uncompromising opponent. He held that it was necessary to 
defend “a numerous, industrious, and honest class of my un- 
fortunate compatriots who are oppressed and ground down by 
these cruel hordes of Africans who have infested my region” 
To give the Jews equality was tantamount to handing the poor 
of eastern France over to counterrevolutionary forces, for the 
peasant backbone of the Revolution in that region would see 
the new era as one of increased dangers for them. The only 
organized body in eastern France which was publicly in fa- 
vor of increased rights for the Jews was the moderate, revo- 
lutionary Société des Amis de la Constitution in Strasbourg, 
with which the family of Cerfberr had close connections. This 
group argued that the peasants were being artificially whipped 
up and that their hatred of the Jews would eventually vanish. 
A policy of economic opportunity would allow the Jews to en- 
ter productive occupations and become an economic boon to 
the whole region. It was along this general line that the Jews, if 
they were regenerated to be less clannish and more French and 
if they were dispersed in manufacture and on the land, would 
be good citizens, that their friends argued for Jewish emanci- 
pation. In the first debate on the “Jewish Question” on Sept. 28, 
1789, when the Jews of Metz asked for protection against the 
threat of mob outbreaks (there had been outbursts in Alsace 
that summer and some Jews had fled to Basle), Stanislas de 
*Clermont-Tonnerre, a liberal noble from Paris, had agreed 
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that the existing Jews did merit the hatred against them but 
ascribed what was wrong with the Jews to the effects of oppres- 
sion. The Jews themselves could not maintain any separatism, 
for “there cannot be a nation within a nation.” The emancipa- 
tion of the Jews in France eventually took place on the basis 
sketched out by him: “The Jews should be denied everything 
as a nation but granted everything as individuals ...” Such 
views were argued in the revolutionary years by the Jacobins 
of Paris, who were pro-Jewish (almost all the others and es- 
pecially those in eastern France were anti-Jewish) and by the 
main body of moderate revolutionaries, who ultimately made 
their feeling prevail, that emancipation was a moral necessity, 
its purpose being to improve the Jews so that they could be 
part of a regenerated society. 

The final decree of Sept. 27, 1791, did not end the tensions 
in eastern France. The structure of the Jewish community re- 
mained, and in some places in eastern France local civil pow- 
ers continued, at least briefly, to enforce the taxation imposed 
by the parnasim for the support of the Jewish community. It 
soon became apparent that the revolutionary government it- 
self needed to keep some kind of Jewish organization in being. 
The decree of nationalization of the property of the Church 
and of the émigrés (Nov. 2, 1789) had contained a provision 
for the assumption of the debts of the churches by the gov- 
ernment, but it refused to assume responsibility for the debts 
contracted by the Jewish communities. The one in Metz was 
heavily in debt, largely to Christian creditors, and the issue of 
the payment of these debts remained a source of irritation and 
of repeated legal acts well into the middle of the 19» century. 
Those who had lived in Metz before 1789 and their descen- 
dants who had moved far away, even those who had converted 
from the faith, were held to be liable. 

Throughout the era of the Revolution there was recurring 
concern about the patriotism of the Jews (their civisme) and 
about the channeling of their young into “productive occupa- 
tions” and making them into good soldiers of the Republic; 
that is, whether the Jews were indeed “transforming” them- 
selves as their emancipators had envisaged. During the first 
decade of the Revolution some economic changes were taking 
place. Jews did participate in the buying of nationalized prop- 
erty, and in particular lent money to the peasants in Alsace, 
who thus acquired their own farms. This splitting of the estates 
of the Church and of the émigré nobility into small farms gave 
the peasantry a stake in the Revolution, but the contribution of 
Jewish creditors and speculators to this trade (it was significant 
though not dominant) earned them no gratitude. It remained 
a fixed opinion, especially among Jacobins, that the Jews were 
usurers and that they were using the new opportunities of the 
Revolution to become even more obnoxious. In general, the 
occupational structure of the Jews changed very little in the 
1790s. They continued mostly to be middlemen or peddlers; 
very few were beginning to work in factories or even to own 
land, despite much propaganda and occasional pressure on 
them to take up agriculture. There were some difficulties about 
their joining the armies of the Revolution. In many places the 
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National Guard refused to accept Jews; sometimes it even at- 
tacked them and made minor pogroms, and it was regarded 
as a matter of unusual public importance that Max Cerfberr 
was accepted in Strasbourg in 1790. On the other hand, most 
Jews tried to avoid military service because of the problems of 
Sabbath and holiday observance which this created for them. 
A few of the sons of the richest families did become officers in 
the army as early as the 1790s, but the major military contri- 
bution of the Jews during the Republican period was in their 
traditional role as *contractors to the army. Jewish financiers 
were actually of minor importance, even here, but their vis- 
ibility remained high and they were attacked with particular 
vehemence. Jews were involved in the military purchasing di- 
rectory which was created in 1792, with Max Cerfberr as one 
of its directors. This body lasted just a few months, but it was 
at the center of much controversy during its existence, and 
thereafter. The Jews who were involved were subject to bitter 
criticism, but in this affair none was put to death for economic 
crimes or for treason. 

The older Jewish leadership continued to dominate the 
Jewish community in the 1790s, but some newer forces were 
also arising. In southern France a group of Jewish Jacobins, 
whose club was named after Rousseau, became in 1793-94 the 
revolutionary government of Saint Esprit, the largely Jewish 
suburb of Bayonne. There were a few instances among both 
the Sephardim and the Ashkenazim of individual Jews who 
participated in the Religion of Reason. The overwhelming 
majority, however, both in the French Jewish communities 
and in those of the papal possessions, *Avignon and *Comtat 
Venaissin, which had been annexed to France in 1791, kept 
their religious traditions alive as best they could. No Jew was 
guillotined during the Terror (July 1793-July 1794) on the 
ground that his religious obduracy had made him an enemy 
of society, though such rhetoric was used by some of the Jaco- 
bins of eastern France in outraged reaction to the continuing 
practice of such traditions as Jewish burial. This was termed 
severely antisocial and a further expression of the supposed 
Jewish trait of hating the entire human race. During the Terror 
many synagogues and other Jewish properties were, indeed, 
nationalized and synagogue silver was either surrendered or 
hidden, as were books and Torah Scrolls. In some situations, 
such as in Carpentras in 1794, the Jews finally “willingly” gave 
their synagogue to the authorities. Nonetheless, religious ser- 
vices continued in hiding everywhere and after the Terror Jews 
were able not only to reopen many of their former synagogues 
but also to establish new conventicles in communities such as 
Strasbourg in which they had not had the right to live before 
the Revolution. As early as Aug. 4, 1794, within a few days after 
the fall of Robespierre, the Jews demanded the right to open a 
synagogue in Fontainebleau. There were a few cases of mixed 
marriage, though these remained very much the exception in 
the 1790s and did not become a trend of any significance until 
after the end of the century. The whole question of the status 
of Jewish acts in law remained confused, with many jurisdic- 
tions still continuing to restrict the personal freedom of Jews 
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and the French courts still continuing to recognize Jewish law 
as determinant for Jews on matters of personal status, and es- 
pecially marriage. 

Anti-Jewish acts did not stop entirely with the end of 
the Terror. In November 1794, two Metz Jews were fined for 
carrying out Jewish burials and four years later five Jews were 
sentenced in Nice for building tabernacles for the Sukkot holi- 
day. Thermidor was, however, regarded by Jews as a period in 
which religious persecution had ended. The problems of this 
period were mostly economic, for the civic tax rolls in vari- 
ous communities bore down heavily on Jews. From the very 
beginning of the Thermidor the central government ordered 
the protection of the Jews against agitation in eastern France. 
Occasional outbreaks continued and there were even some 
attacks on Jews for being in league, supposedly, with what 
remained of the Jacobins. Some angers that had been evoked 
by the emancipation of the Jews, and their involvement in the 
events of the first days of the Revolution, were evident during 
these days of reaction, but crucial was the fact that no change 
took place in the legal status of the Jews. Their emancipation 
was a fact and remained so; so was the economic conflict 
caused especially by their moneylending; so was the contin- 
ued existence of their religious tradition and of their consid- 
erable communal apartness, even though the legal status of 
the community had been ended; so was the need of the cen- 
tral power to deal with the Jewish community in an organized 
way for many of its own purposes. All these questions, and an 
underlying concern about the “reform” of the Jewish religion 
and Jewish habits to accommodate the needs of the state, were 
deeded on to the next era, the period of *Napoleon. 


Effects Outside France 

The French Revolution brought legal equality to the Jews who 
dwelt in territories which were directly annexed by France. In 
addition to its operation in the papal possessions, Avignon 
and Comtat Venaissin, which were reunited with France in 
September 1791, just a few days before the final decree of 
emancipation for all of French Jewry, this legislation was ap- 
plied to such border territories as Nice, which was conquered 
in 1792. 

The German regions on the west bank of the Rhine were 
acquired by conquest in that same year, and the French con- 
queror, General A.P. de Custine, announced as his troops were 
entering the Rhineland that winter, that equality for Jews was 
one of his intentions. The formal enactments did not take 
place until 1797, when the supposedly independent Cisrhé- 
nane Republic was created. In the intervening years Jews who 
had begun by being suspicious of the new regime had become 
partisans of the Revolution. 

In the *Netherlands there was a revolution in 1795, with 
help from the French army, and the Batavian Republic was 
proclaimed. A group of “enlightened” Jews had been among 
the prime organizers in Amsterdam of a body called *Felix 
Libertate. This association had as its purpose the furtherance 
of the ideas of “freedom and equality.” There was substantial 
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opposition in Holland even among some of the makers of the 
Revolution to the granting of full citizenship for Jews. The 
leaders of the official Jewish community were also opposed, 
for they fought bitterly against the disappearance of a Jewish 
separatist organization in a new regime of personal rights. 
There was a substantial debate, which culminated in eight days 
of discussion (Aug. 22-30, 1796), at the first session of the new 
revolutionary parliament. This debate was on a higher level 
than those held some years before in France; it resulted in the 
decision that Jews were to be given equal rights as individuals 
but that they had no rights as a people. The view of Clermont- 
Tonnerre in France in 1789 was thus upheld in Holland. In law 
this equality remained for the Jews in the Netherlands even 
after the fall of the Batavian Republic in 1806. 

There were almost immediate echoes in *Italy of the 
French Revolution, but these stirrings were repressed in all of 
its various principalities. In the spring of 1790 the Jews were 
suspect of being partisans of the Revolution, and there were 
anti-Jewish outbreaks in both Leghorn and Florence; a com- 
parable riot took place in Rome in 1793. There was almost no 
truth in all of these suspicions. A small handful of “enlight- 
ened” individuals were for the Revolution, but the organized 
Jewish communities looked forward only to some alleviations 
of their status by the existing regimes in Italy. Radical changes 
did take place toward the end of the decade, in 1796-98, when 
Napoleon Bonaparte conquered most of northern and cen- 
tral Italy, including the papal territories, in the course of two 
years of war. Everywhere the conquering French troops an- 
nounced the end of the ghetto and equality for the Jews. In 
Italy the physical walls behind which Jews dwelt still existed 
in many places and the advent of the French armies gave the 
signal for the actual physical breaking down of these barriers 
by Jews and other partisans of the new order. Trees of liberty 
were planted in many places, especially in the Jewish quarters. 
Brief and even bloody revenge was taken on the Jews during 
Napoleon’s absence in 1798-99 on his campaign in Egypt, as 
counterrevolutionary forces did battle against “Gauls, Jaco- 
bins, and Jews.” In 1800 Napoleon, now as first consul, recon- 
quered northern and central Italy and annexed it to France, 
ultimately to serve as the kernel of his future Kingdom of 
Italy. Jewish equality was secure in Italy until Napoleon's fall 
in 1815. 

Elsewhere in Europe, the events of the French Revolu- 
tion had enormous effects, but they did not lead to equality 
for the Jews. The French-inspired revolutionary Swiss regime 
of 1798 did not, even during its brief life, show any real desire 
to give the few Jews in Switzerland legal equality. In the Aus- 
trian Empire, the government was fearful of the Revolution 
and little was done in the 1790s that went beyond the several 
decrees of toleration that had been enacted in the spirit of en- 
lightened absolutism by *Joseph 11 in 1781-82. The early years 
of the French Revolution coincided with the death agonies 
of independent Poland, leading to its partition and the end 
of Polish independence in 1795. Austria, Prussia, and Russia, 
among whom Poland was divided, were all either actively or 
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passively arrayed against France throughout the 1790s. The 
influence of the French example, therefore, had no effect on 
their policy when these countries acquired among them the 
largest Jewish community, numbering some 800,000, in all 
of Europe. There was no change during the 1790s in the legal 
status of the Jews in any of the independent German princi- 
palities, not even those which sided with France in war. In the 
most important of the German states, *Prussia, despite notable 
and ongoing acculturation by members of the Jewish bour- 
geoisie in Berlin, the government refused to make any sub- 
stantial changes in the regime of exclusion. A new decree that 
was issued at the beginning of 1790 spoke only of some future 
time, perhaps in three generations, when “regenerated Jews” 
might be admitted to civic equality. David *Friedlander an- 
swered on behalf of the leaders of Berlin Jewry that no changes 
at all were better than this “new imposition of chains”; what 
Jews wanted, he boldly added, was that such chains “be com- 
pletely removed.” To be sure, he and his circle were not insist- 
ing that equality be attained immediately by all Jews. Like the 
more successful Sephardim of France at that moment, the men 
whom David Friedlander led were interested almost entirely 
in their own rights. They proclaimed that the Jews in Berlin 
had already become culturally and intellectually the equal of 
the highest of German society, and they were, therefore, to be 
treated differently from their brethren in Bohemia or Poland, 
who were yet to wait until they had suitably prepared them- 
selves by westernization for freedom. 

The news from France was reported extensively and 
with exaltation in Ha-Meassef for 1790, the Hebrew annual 
that was supported by this Berlin circle and by like-minded 
men on both sides of the Rhine and in Central Europe. These 
accents were soon suppressed in the name of patriotism, as 
Prussia went to war against France, but the example of equal- 
ity in France, and of the United States Constitution of 1787, 
remained an ideal. For Jews everywhere in the next century 
after the French Revolution, the battle for emancipation be- 
came the central issue of their lives. Everywhere disabilities 
and exclusions were measured by the standards of France after 
1791. In relation to the Jewish question Napoleon was the heir 
of the Revolution, and his victories after 1800 only extended 
the sphere of the emancipation. When he fell in 1815 the legal 
equality of Jews ended in much of his former empire, except 
in France and in Holland - and in Prussia, emancipation of 
1812 had been a domestic decision, not forced upon Prussia 
by Napoleon. Nonetheless, the memory of the equality that 
Jews once held remained. Even in the many countries where 
nothing favorable to Jews had happened between 1789 and 
1815, the example of the French Revolution was a dominant 
political force. Despite attempts at reaction in the 19 century 
the states of Europe had increasingly to contemplate full legal 
equality for all of their citizens, including Jews, as a central 
element of their entering modernity. 
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[Arthur Hertzberg] 


FRENK, BEER (Issachar Dov; 1770-1845), Hungarian rab- 
binic author and painter. His father emigrated from Tur- 
key — hence the name Frenk, which was the appellation used 
for Ashkenazi Jews in Turkey - and went to Pressburg. Frenk 
studied under Moses *Sofer, who gave his approbation to a 
number of Frenk’s works. He served as shohet and beadle of 
the Pressburg community for 41 years. He possessed liter- 
ary talent and was a skilled painter, especially of miniatures. 
Among the portraits he painted was one of Moses Sofer, which 
was done without his knowledge, and Sofer rebuked him for 
it. His books, all written in German with Hebrew charac- 
ters, were popular presentations of religious duties, such as 
the salting of meat, niddah, Sabbath lights, recitation of the 
Shema, etc. 
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[Naphtali Ben-Menahem] 


FRENK, EZRIEL (or Azriel) NATHAN (1863-1924), Pol- 
ish journalist and historian. Frenk was born in Wodzislaw to 
a hasidic family, but he was influenced by the Haskalah at an 
early age. In 1884 in Warsaw he began to write for the Jewish 
press, both in Hebrew and in Yiddish, and this remained his 
lifelong career. He published articles about current events, 
stories about hasidic life, and extensive studies on various 
subjects, mainly past and present problems of Poland’s Jewry. 
Some of his historical writings, which had originally appeared 
in the daily press, were subsequently published in book form, 
notably, Yehudei Polin bi-Ymei Milhamot Napoleon (“Jews of 
Poland in the Time of Napoleon,” 1912), Ha-Ironim ve-ha-Ye- 
hudim be-Polin (“The Burghers and Jews in Poland,” 1921), and 
Meshumodim in Poyln in Nayntsn Yorhundert (“Apostates in 
Poland in the 19‘ century,” 2 vols., 1923-24). However, the bulk 
of his writing, including important studies of Polish Jewish life 
in the first half of the 19 century, remains scattered in vari- 
ous Hebrew and Yiddish newspapers and periodicals. Frenk 
also undertook translations, e.g., H. Sienkiewicz’s Ogniem i 
mieczem (Ba-Esh u-va-Herev, 4 vols., 1919-21). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: N.M. Gelber, in: $.K. Mirsky (ed.), Ishim 
u-Demuyyot be-Hokhmat Yisrael be-Eiropah ha-Mizrahit (1959), 
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[Israel Halpern] 


FRENKEL (Frenel), ITZHAK (1898-1981), Israeli painter. 


Frenkel was born in Ukraine, where he studied at the Na- 
tional Academy. He immigrated to Erez Israel in 1919 but 
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from 1920 to 1925 studied at the Académie des Beaux-Arts in 
Paris. In 1926 he became director of the Histadrut studio of 
painting in Tel Aviv. From 1929 to 1934 he was again in Paris, 
but returned to Erez Israel and settled in Tel Aviv, where he 
devoted himself to painting stage settings. Frenkel was one of 
the formative forces of expressionism in painting in Israel. He 
painted the world surrounding him, especially Safed, but also 
Acre and Jerusalem - their landscapes and their synagogues, 
Jews at prayer, and typical people of the land. Rejecting un- 
necessary details and working with paint strokes, he created 
simple shapes bounded by heavy lines, and there is a spirit of 
mysticism in his canvases. A museum containing 100 of his 


works is located in Safed. 
[Judith Spitzer] 


FRENKEL, IZHAK YEDIDIAH (1913-_), Ashkenazi chief 
rabbi of Tel Aviv-Jaffa. Frenkel was born in Luntshits (Lec- 
zyca), Poland, and studied in Warsaw under Rabbi Menahem 
*Zemba, in whose home he stayed and whose works he pre- 
pared for publication. In 1935, he immigrated to Erez Israel 
and was appointed rabbi of the poor Florentin area of Tel 
Aviv, mostly inhabited by Jews of Oriental origin. During the 
nearly 40 years that he held this position, he gained a reputa- 
tion and endeared himself to the community as the “people's 
rabbi,” entering into the lives of his community and exerting 
himself to the utmost in dealing with their many problems. 
His humble home was open to all. Frenkel was responsible 
for the institution of the Second Hakafot on the night after 
Simhat Torah, which has become one of the major popular 
religious features of modern Israel. In 1973 he was elected un- 
opposed as Ashkenazi chief rabbi of Tel Aviv in succession to 
Rabbi Shlomo *Goren. 


FRENKEL, JACOB ILICH (1894-1952), Soviet physicist. 
Frenkel became an instructor at the University of the Crimea. 
From 1921 Frenkel lived in Leningrad. At first, he combined 
research work at the Physico-Technical Institute with lectur- 
ing at the Polytechnical Institute, where he headed the theo- 
retical physics department for 30 years. He became a corre- 
sponding member of the Soviet Academy of Sciences in 1929. 
Frenkel’s research was related to the physics of the atmosphere 
(particularly atmospheric electricity), terrestrial magnetism, 
biophysics, astrophysics, quantum theory, and the motion of 
electrons in metals. He laid foundations for the understanding 
of ferromagnetism and presented a theory of dielectric excita- 
tion, along with important ideas relating to defects in crystal 
lattices. He drew attention to certain similarities between liq- 
uid and solid structures, engaged in important research on the 
liquid state, and presented his conclusions in his book on the 
kinetic theory of liquids (1945). Soon after the first artificial 
splitting of the uranium atom, Frenkel advanced a theory to 
account for the phenomenon of fission, which provided a ba- 
sis for practical applications of nuclear energy. He was a pio- 
neer in the writing of original Russian handbooks on modern 
theoretical physics. 
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FRENKEL, VERA (1938-_), Canadian multidisciplinary art- 
ist, video producer, poet, writer, educator. Frenkel was born 
in Bratislava, Czechoslovakia (now Slovakia). To escape the 
Nazis, her family fled to England and subsequently immi- 
grated to Canada. Frenkel studied fine arts at McGill Univer- 
sity and with Arthur Lismer at the Montreal Museum School 
of Fine Arts. 

Already internationally recognized as a printmaker and 
sculptor, Frenkel began exploring video in 1974. At the fore- 
front of contemporary Canadian art, Frenkel’s interest in 
new media led her to produce video, web-based work and 
multimedia installations. Deeply concerned with human di- 
lemmas, her art has examined the tyranny of received ideas, 
the mythological properties of popular culture, the impact of 
censorship, and the bureaucratization of experience. ...from 
the Transit Bar (1992) explores the effects of cultural and geo- 
graphic displacement. The Body Missing Project (1994 and on- 
going), an interactive Internet site, originated with Frenkel’s 
research on the cultural policy of the Third Reich and the pro- 
posed Fuehrermuseum in Linz, Austria. As in all of her work, 
The Institute”: Or What We Do for Love (2003 and ongoing) 
is an acerbic commentary on the institutionalization of con- 
temporary society that plays documentary and fictional reali- 
ties against each other. 

Frenkel’s work has been exhibited in major galleries 
throughout Canada, Europe, and Asia. She participated in the 
Venice Biennale (1972, 1997, and 1999), and represented Can- 
ada in documenta 1x in Kassel, Germany (1992). Her work is 
internationally collected by, among others, the National Gal- 
lery of Canada, the Museum of Modern Art, New York, and 
the Ydessa Hendeles Art Foundation. 

An innovative and inspiring teacher, Frenkel taught at 
the University of Toronto (1970-72) and at York University, 
Toronto (1972-95). Among many honors, she was awarded 
the Canada Council Molson Prize for the Arts (1989), the 
Toronto Arts Foundation’s Visual Arts Award (1991), the Ger- 
shon Iskowitz Prize (1994), the Bell Canada Award (2001), 
and the ccca Art Award (2004). Her writings have appeared 
in a range of Canadian and international journals and an- 
thologies. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Legge, “Of Loss and Leaving: Vera Fren- 
kel’s Body Missing Website,’ in Canadian Art (Winter 1996), 60-64; 
B. Grenville and L. Steele, Vera Frenkel: Les Bandes Vidéo / The Vid- 
eotapes (Exh. cat. Ottawa, 1985); J. Gagnon et al., ... from the Transit 
Bar (Exh. Cat. Ottawa, 1994); S. Schade, “Vera Frenkel: Body Miss- 
ing,” in: Andere Koerper (Exh. cat. Linz, 1994). 


[Joyce Zemans (2"4 ed.)] 
FRENSDORFF, FERDINAND (1833-1931), German legal 


historian. Born in Hanover, Frensdorff was professor of law 
at the University of Goettingen and became known as an au- 
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thority on medieval German law. His numerous writings in- 
clude Beitraege zur Geschichte und Erklaerung deutscher Re- 
chtsbuecher (1888-94), Das statutarische Recht der deutschen 
Kaufleute in Novgorod (1886), and Das Wiedererstehen des 
deutschen Rechts (1908). 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: NDB, 3:625; 5:402. 


FRENSDORFF, SOLOMON (1803-1880), German masoretic 
scholar. Frensdorff was born in Hamburg, the son of a rabbi. 
He studied with Isaac *Bernays and later at the University of 
Bonn, where he took up Semitic languages. A. *Geiger and 
S.R. *Hirsch were his contemporaries and friends. Between 
1834 and 1837 he was assistant rabbi in Frankfurt; from 1837 
he taught at the religious school in Hanover; and from 1848 
he was head of the newly founded Teachers’ Training Col- 
lege there. Frensdorff’s major contribution to Jewish learning 
consists of a series of still valuable works on the masorah. He 
edited Darkhei ha-Nikkud ve-ha-Neginot (1847), ascribed to 
Moses ha-Nakdan, and the masoretic work Okhlah ve-Okhlah 
(1864, repr. 1969) from a Paris manuscript; the latter work had 
been published previously in a different version appended to 
rabbinic Bibles. Of a planned edition of Die Massora Magna, 
only the first part, an introduction, Massoretisches Woerter- 
buch (1876, repr. 1967), with a prolegomenon by G.E. Weil, 
appeared; the masorah notes are arranged alphabetically ac- 
cording to key words, giving the Bible passages where they oc- 
cur. Part of Frensdorff’s library is in the Jewish National and 
University Library in Jerusalem. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 681; Zum Anden- 
ken an unsern Vater... Sal. Frensdorff (1903), contains sermons by S. 
Groneman and L. Knoller. 


FRESCO, DAVID (1853-1936), Turkish journalist. Fresco 
started his journalistic activities in Yeheskal (Isaac) Gabay’s 
El Telegrafo, where he worked for two years. He then moved 
to El Tyempo and became its last owner. El Tyempo, published 
in Ladino, soon became the most influential newspaper of its 
time, with a circulation of up to 10,000. After the Young Turk 
Revolt of 1908 it took a strong pro-Ottoman stance and re- 
flected Fresco’s anti-Zionist views. He closed the newspaper 
on March 27, 1930, and moved to Nice, where he spent his last 
years together with his sons. His books include Le Sionisme 
(1909) and Lecture Edifiante de Morale Juive (1929). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: “David Fresco, 55 années du journalisme 
juif? in: Hamenora, 8 (May 5 1930), 162-64; H.V. Sephiha, “David 
Fresco, 55 ans de journalisme judeo-espagnol,” in: La Terre Retrouvée, 
1 (Sept. 24 1981); M. Mizrahi, “David Fresco Direktor proprietario del 
jurnal El Tiempo,’ in: Salom, 26 (Sept. 1956); A. Levy, “The Ladino E] 
Tyempo of Istanbul during 1882-1883,” in: Gesher, 13 (1993), 22-24; S. 
Abrevaya Stein, Making Jews Modern - The Yiddish and Ladino Press 
in the Russian and Ottoman Empires (2004). 
[Rifat Bali (2™4 ed.)] 


FREUD, ANNA (1895-1982), psychoanalyst. Anna Freud 
was the youngest daughter of Sigmund *Freud, and was his 
companion on his vacation trips and his nurse during his pro- 
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longed illnesses. Her devotion to her father brought her into 
increasing contact with the developing thought and practice 
of psychoanalysis and she grew interested in child psychol- 
ogy. Between 1915 and 1920 she worked in her profession as a 
primary school teacher, deepened her knowledge in psycho- 
analysis, and started analysis as her father’s patient. At the age 
of 28 she opened her own psychoanalytic practice, right across 
Sigmund Freud’s treatment room in Berggasse 19. In 1927 she 
published a paper Einfuehrung in die Technik der Kinderana- 
lyse (Introduction to the Technique of Child Analysis, 1928), in 
which she set out the analytical technique she had evolved. In 
1936 she published Das Ich und die Abwehrmechanismen (The 
Ego and the Mechanisms of Defence, 1937) which described 
the ways by which painful ideas and emotions are warded 
off from consciousness and direct expression, e.g., by repres- 
sion and replacement by the opposite idea. This book was a 
pioneer contribution to ego psychology and in understand- 
ing the adolescent. 

She escaped from Austria with her father in 1938 and 
went with him to London, where Sigmund Freud died in 
1939 and she continued to live until the end of her life. Dur- 
ing World War 11, together with her friend Dorothy Burling- 
ham, she built up the Hampstead nurseries, where they took 
care of children separated from their families. In three books 
the two colleagues documented their experiences there, de- 
scribing the treatment of children under conditions of war 
stress. They also described the development of children from 
narcissism to socialization, and set out the problems in the 
emotional life of institutional children despite their receiving 
advantages in physical care. These books were Young Children 
in Wartime (1942); Infants without Families (1943); and War 
and Children (1943). 

The Hampstead nurseries closed in 1945. In 1947, with the 
help of Kate *Friedlander, Freud founded the Child Therapy 
Course. In 1951 she became director of the clinic which was 
opened in conjunction with the course. Freud’s book Normal- 
ity and Pathology in Childhood (1965) is a comprehensive sum- 
mation of her thought. Freud’s contribution to child analytic 
therapy and child psychology was fundamental. She was able 
to demonstrate the validity of the reconstructions made by 
Sigmund Freud of child development and pathology through 
his analysis of adults. Moreover she was able to add consider- 
ably to the information by her methods of direct observation 
of children. Of special interest was her employment of psy- 
chological understanding in the education of children and in 
preventive work with the child through its parents and edu- 
cators. Her contribution to the knowledge of the reaction of 
young children separated from their parents and deprived of 
emotional relationships, particularly in institutions, has had 
a wide effect in social policy and direct child care. From 1968 
her collected works appeared under the title The Writings of 
Anna Freud. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Pumpian-Mindlin, in: F. Alexander, et al. 
(eds.), Psychoanalytic Pioneers (1966), 519-33; Sandler, in: J.G. Howells 
(ed.), Modern Perspectives in Child Psychiatry (1965), includes bibliog- 
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raphy, 250f. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Young-Bruehl, Anna Freud: 
a biography (1989); U. Henrik Peters, “Anna Freud,’ in: H.J. Schultz 
(ed.), Es ist ein Weinen in der Welt (1990); R. Coles, Anna Freud: The 
Dream of Psychoanalysis (1992); W. Salber, Sigmund und Anna Freud 
(1999); R. Edgecumbe, Anna Freud: a View of Development, Distur- 
bance and Therapeutic Techniques (2000); D.A. Rothe (ed.), “... als 
kam ich heim zu Vater und Schwester”: Lou Andreas-Salomé—Anna 
Freud Briefwechsel 1919-1937 (2004). 


[Louis Miller / Mirjam Triendl (274 ed.)] 


FREUD, LUCIAN (1922- ), English painter, grandson of 
Sigmund *Freud. Freud, who was born in Berlin, the son of 
an architect, was brought to London in 1933 with his parents. 
He was naturalized in 1939 and began to work full time as an 
artist after being discharged from the merchant navy in 1942. 
His Interior at Paddington won a prize at the Festival of Brit- 
ain, putting him on the artistic map. In 1954 he represented 
Britain at the Venice Biennale. His work was often German 
in its influence and style, and closely resembled the later Ger- 
man expressionists in the Gothic intensity of his portraiture. 
His subject matter was largely portraits, nudes, and interi- 
ors. Freud is widely regarded as one of the greatest figurative 
artists of recent times, and is one of the best-known artists 
in contemporary Britain; his work was represented at most 
major galleries of modern art. He was made a Companion 
of Honour (cH) in 1993 and a member of the Order of Merit 
(OM) in 2002. He produced a book about his own work, Lu- 
cian Freud, in 1996. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Feaver, Lucian Freud (1997); R. 
Hughes, Lucian Freud (2002). 


FREUD, SIGMUND (1856-1939), Austrian psychiatrist and 
creator of psychoanalysis. Freud was born in the small town 
of Freiberg, Moravia (now part of the Czech Republic). When 
he was four his family moved to Vienna, where he graduated 
with distinction from gymnasium and then entered univer- 
sity as a medical student. As a Jewish student he encountered 
certain barriers, but he found a haven from the antisemitism 
of the university community in Ernst Bruecke’s physiological 
laboratory. He worked productively in research with Bruecke 
from 1876 to 1882, and studied philosophy with Franz Bren- 
tano and biology with Carl Claus, a follower of Darwin. 

In 1882 Freud became engaged to Martha Bernays. 
Though his interest was primarily in research, he decided 
to enter clinical practice as a resident at the Vienna General 
Hospital in order to establish himself sufficiently to be able to 
marry. While working as a clinician at the hospital, he contin- 
ued to pursue his neurological research as an assistant to the 
brain anatomist T.H. Meynert. 

The work with chronic nervous illnesses of the French 
neurologist Jean Charcot attracted Freud’s interest, and he 
began to study the clinical manifestations of diseases of the 
nervous system. In 1885 he was awarded a traveling fellow- 
ship, which he spent studying with Charcot at the Salpetriére 
mental hospital in Paris. Charcot’s demonstration that ideas 
could cause physical symptoms strengthened Freud’s deter- 
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mination to investigate hysterical paralyses and anesthesias. 
In 1886 he married, resigned from the General Hospital, and 
set up a private practice in nervous diseases so that he could 
support his new wife. 

Freud had already formed a friendship with the Viennese 
physician Josef *Breuer, who had stumbled upon an innova- 
tive treatment for hysteria. In 1880 Breuer had begun treating 
a young woman who suffered from severe hysterical symp- 
toms — the patient made famous as Anna O. in Freud and 
Breuer’s 1895 epoch-making collaboration Studies in Hysteria. 
Their work set out for the first time the theory that the uncon- 
scious damming up of emotions could produce symptoms of 
hysterical illness, and its corollary: that if, with the aid of hyp- 
nosis or some other method, patients could express this sup- 
pressed emotion and the fantasies that accompanied it, their 
symptoms would disappear. 

Breuer was a well-established and respected general prac- 
titioner who had experimented with a new way of relieving 
neurotic symptoms with his patient Anna O. (what she called 
“the talking cure” or “chimney sweeping”). But as the treat- 
ment progressed, Breuer felt increasingly overwhelmed by the 
sexual nature of her behavior and symptoms; and he could not 
accept Freud’s growing conviction that disturbances in sexual 
life were fundamental causal factors in neurosis and hysteria. 
A year after publishing Studies in Hysteria, Freud and Breuer 
parted company. 

Now working on his own, Freud gave up hypnosis and 
the method of cathartic discharge for a new therapeutic tech- 
nique. He asked his patients to relinquish self-censorship 
and to tell him whatever came into their minds. This process, 
which he called free association, is sometimes referred to as 
the fundamental rule of psychoanalysis. It allowed the pa- 
tients to recall forgotten events and experiences, and so helped 
Freud uncover what he believed lay behind their symptoms. 
He soon concluded that an unacceptable impulse, feeling, or 
fantasy and the resistance that it engendered resulted in a spe- 
cial order of intra-psychic conflict. While the unacceptable 
impulse would (unconsciously) be repudiated and disavowed, 
less threatening methods of gratifying it in a disguised form 
would be pursued. The struggle to both thwart and pursue the 
impulse could manifest itself in mental or physical symptoms. 
The task of therapy was to uncover the repression and allow 
the repudiated impulse into consciousness, where it could be 
judged, and accepted or rejected; the result of this process was 
that the unconscious modes of regulation that had produced 
the symptom were no longer necessary and lost their force. 
Freud called this form of therapy psychoanalysis. 

In 1896, almost immediately after his father’s death, 
Freud began the difficult task of working through his own un- 
conscious by analyzing his dreams. He came to the conclusion 
that a dream-thought is always related to a disavowed infantile 
(sexual) wish that emerges in the context of the dream only 
after passing through a mental censorship and distortion that 
camouflages the wish to such an extent that its expression can 
be tolerated. The dream thus serves as an exemplary model 
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of the process whereby the repressed achieves expression in a 
disguised form. Freud articulated this theory in The Interpre- 
tation of Dreams, published in 1900, which he considered his 
most important work. He identified himself with the biblical 
character of Joseph, the dream-interpreter, and observed that 
“the interpretation of dreams is the royal road to a knowledge 
of the unconscious activities of the mind” (this sentence was 
added in 1909 to the second edition). 

In 1904 Freud published The Psychopathology of Every- 
day Life, in which he showed that the numerous unconscious 
slips and mistakes that people make in everyday life are also 
the outcome of intra-psychic struggle; and that they are not 
merely accidental occurrences, but like dreams and neurotic 
symptoms have a meaning that can be discovered through 
psychoanalysis. In 1905 Freud’s theories on the importance, 
from earliest infancy, of bodily experience, desire, and the 
Oedipus complex were elaborated and brought together in 
his Three Essays on the Theory of Sex. From this point on he 
continued to develop his notions of repression, symptom for- 
mation and sexuality. 

Freud’s sexual theories were no more acceptable to the 
medical profession at large than they had been to Breuer, and 
for almost a decade he was virtually ostracized by the estab- 
lishment. But a small circle of colleagues interested in Freud’s 
work slowly collected around him, and his professional isola- 
tion finally came to an end. He became concerned that attract- 
ing non-Jews to the psychoanalytic enterprise was necessary to 
avoid its becoming a “Jewish national affair” and encouraged 
non-Jews to take a prominent role in the newly formed Inter- 
national Psychoanalytic Association. In 1906 he heard that a 
group of psychiatrists in Zurich, one of whom was C.G. Jung 
(1875-1961), was interested in psychoanalysis. Freud and Jung 
met in the following year, and the Swiss psychiatrist became 
his foremost disciple. 

Freud applied his psychological theories to primitive cul- 
tures, and to mythology and religion. In 1907 he suggested a 
relationship between obsessive acts and religious rituals. In 
1913 in Totem and Taboo he concluded that the dread of in- 
cest was universal. 

In 1909 Freud and Jung traveled together to the United 
States and gave a week of lectures at Clark University in 
Worcester, Mass. During that visit, Freud delivered his “Five 
Lectures on Psychoanalysis” (American Journal of Psychology, 
21 (1910), 181-218). Their association lasted until 1912, when 
Jung went on to found his own school after advancing theo- 
ries that Freud considered incompatible with psychoanalysis. 
Jung stressed the importance of universal archetypes in place 
of the infantile sexual wishes that were at the basis of Freud’s 
view of the unconscious. In 1912 another prominent associate, 
the Austrian psychiatrist Alfred *Adler, also withdrew from 
psychoanalysis. Adler, like Jung, also repudiated infantile sex- 
uality; but Adler thought it was the desire for power that was 
at the basis of character and neurosis. 

Freud proposed that infancy is dominated by the plea- 
sure principle, which later, during maturation, is modified and 
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at least partially displaced by the reality principle. Under the 
regime of the pleasure principle immediate fulfillment and 
discharge of tension is demanded; while the reality principle 
operates in realistic terms, takes external conditions into ac- 
count, includes delay and compromise, and allows the pursuit 
of gratification by pragmatic means. In 1911 he published “For- 
mulations Regarding the Two Principles in Mental Function- 
ing,” which elaborated his view of these two basic principles. 
Meanwhile, between 1915 and 1917, he was attempting to con- 
struct a “metapsychology” by which he hoped to articulate and 
clarify the principal ideas of psychoanalysis. He explored these 
ideas in a series of influential papers that included “Instincts 
and their Vicissitudes” (1915), “The Unconscious” (1915), “Re- 
pression” (1915), and “Mourning and Melancholia” (1917). 

After World War 1 Freud gave full scope to his speculative 
tendencies. In 1920 he published Beyond the Pleasure Principle; 
in 1921, Group Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego; and in 
1923, The Ego and the Id. In Beyond the Pleasure Principle he 
brought the instincts for the preservation of the self and the 
species under the concept of Eros, a basic impulse toward life, 
love, and growth. He contrasted this with Thanatos, a death 
instinct. Many of his colleagues felt that the concept of a death 
instinct was purely speculative and not adequately grounded 
in empirical observation; it only found wide acceptance in the 
work of the later psychoanalyst Melanie Klein and her follow- 
ers, who felt that the death instinct accounted for some of the 
self-destructiveness that seems to be part of human nature. In 
The Ego and the Id, Freud divided the mental apparatus into 
an ego, an id, and a superego: the ego supporting reason and 
reality, the id containing the passions, and the superego repre- 
senting the internalized ethical standards of the parents. 

Freud’s work in understanding human psychology and 
mental disturbance is without parallel in history. He turned 
psychology’s attention in a new direction. He made system- 
atic contributions in three separate but related areas: human 
development (especially in childhood); the workings of the 
mind; and the treatment and cure of mental illness. A concern 
with biological and bodily processes, especially sexuality, un- 
derlay his developmental psychology. But Freud’s perspective 
as a natural scientist was balanced by an emphasis on subjec- 
tive experience and the formative relationships of childhood. 
Freud stressed the fundamental importance and dynamic 
nature of unconscious mental processes in everyday life and 
symptom formation: the centrality of the role of anxiety, the 
mechanisms of defense, and the functions of repression, sub- 
limation, denial, and regression. 

Freud’s work has been faulted by many for its emphasis 
on sexuality and, in particular, for his belief in the universality 
of the Oedipal drama; on the other hand, there is no question 
that one of his major contributions was to open up the topic 
of sexuality for reexamination. Though Freud had a critical 
understanding of the role of culture and his psychology em- 
phasized its importance in human development, his work has 
been extensively criticized for being limited by the assump- 
tions of 19-century science and of his Victorian social milieu. 
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The development of psychoanalysis since Freud's death has in- 
volved the elaboration of many of his core ideas; his positions 
regarding the psychology of women and the contributions of 
the analyst to the psychoanalytic interaction are among those 
which have been challenged and significantly modified. 

Freud's theories have had a wide and far reaching in- 
fluence on our society. His contributions to other fields are 
almost as extensive as his contributions to clinical and theo- 
retical psychoanalysis; and the nature of the wider impact his 
theories have had on our world has aroused as much interest 
and controversy as his psychology. 

Freud and his daughter Anna *Freud, the child psycho- 
analyst, were hurried out of Vienna by his colleagues after 
the German-occupation in 1938. His other children and their 
families had already left; his sisters, who were old and infirm, 
refused to leave, and died in Auschwitz. Freud died the fol- 
lowing year in London after a long and courageous battle 
with cancer. 

Freud’s complete psychological works in English were 
edited in 23 volumes by J. Strachey and others (1953-66), and 
his letters were published by E.L. Freud in 1961 (originally 
published in German 1960). 


Freud’s Jewish Identity 

Sigmund Freud (born Sigismund Schlomo Freud) referred to 
himself as a “Godless Jew.’ He was a passionate atheist with 
a commitment to an ethical way of life and an aversion to re- 
ligious ritual. At the same time, his Jewishness was a signifi- 
cant part of his identity, and throughout his life he felt a strong 
connection with the Jewish people. Both of his parents came 
from Orthodox homes in Galicia in the eastern part of the 
Austro-Hungarian empire. After Freud’s birth, when the fam- 
ily moved to Vienna, they settled initially in the Jewish dis- 
trict of Leopoldstadt. It is likely that they celebrated the ma- 
jor Jewish holidays, and we know that Jakob Freud taught his 
son Bible stories; still, from the beginning, Sigmund Freud’s 
life was also suffused with the liberal humanistic Jewish ide- 
als of 19" century Vienna. 

His gymnasium taught the classics-based curriculum 
of the German Enlightenment, although Jews in the school 
also studied the Bible and Jewish history and ethics. At a time 
when Austrian society allowed assimilated Jews to advance in 
society, Freud considered himself part of the wider German 
culture and, like many of his contemporaries, was ashamed of 
the “Ostjuden” (East European immigrants) who moved into 
his neighborhood in great numbers in the 1860s. 

Although antisemitism was relatively quiescent in Vienna 
during his youth, a story his father told him of being humili- 
ated as a young man by an antisemite left a lasting impres- 
sion on the son. Freud recalled this story in his book The In- 
terpretation of Dreams, along with his own disappointment 
in his father’s passive response to the insult. The resurgence 
of antisemitism in Vienna, by the time Freud entered medi- 
cal school, shattered his hopes of living a life of equality with 
non-Jews. When the option of assimilation was no longer 
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available, Freud chose to express pride in his Jewishness, thus 
subtly defying those who sought to marginalize, and later to 
annihilate, him. 

Freud chose to remain a Jew at a time when conversion 
was the only route to career advancement; as a result his pro- 
motion at the University of Vienna to full professor was de- 
layed by more than 20 years. In 1897 he banded together with 
fellow Jews in the newly formed Jewish humanitarian organi- 
zation *Bnai Brith. He presented his developing ideas about 
psychoanalysis in that forum at a time when he felt excluded 
by the academic and medical community. At the 70" birthday 
party that his B’nai Brith brothers prepared for him, he made 
that choice clear: “That you are Jews could only be welcome 
to me, for I was a Jew myself, and it had always seemed to me 
not only undignified, but quite nonsensical to deny it” 

Freud never lost his emotional connection with Jewish 
culture. In private he used Jewish jokes and Yiddish folk tales 
and phrases to communicate with his friends and colleagues. 
In 1930 he accepted membership, along with Albert *Einstein 
and others, in the honorary praesidium of the *y1vo Institute 
(known in English as the Yiddish Scientific Institute) in Vilna, 
which was founded as a Jewish national academy in 1925 for 
the purpose of collecting, preserving, and studying Jewish 
culture and the Yiddish language. 

Freud was sympathetic to the goals of Zionism, which his 
contemporary, Theodore *Herzl, was pursuing as a response 
to antisemitism. In 1930, in a letter to Einstein, he expressed 
pessimism over the possibility of a Jewish homeland in the 
Middle East. However, by 1935 he was to write a letter of sup- 
port to the president of the *Keren Hayesod (the financial part 
of the World Zionist Organization) for his work “to establish a 
new home in the ancient land of our fathers.” Freud approved 
when his sons joined Kadima, the Zionist student association 
at the University of Vienna, and at the age of 80 he asked to 
become an honorary member himself. He was particularly 
proud of the Hebrew University in Jerusalem, and served on 
its first Board of Governors, chaired by the university’s found- 
ing father, Dr. Chaim *Weizmann. 

Freud thought that religion was essentially a defensive 
fantasy: a primitive expression of infantile needs (Future of an 
Illusion, 1927) and unconscious guilt (Totem and Taboo, 1913). 
Although science and religion were often seen as battling for 
dominance in the late 19» century, Freud had contemporaries, 
such as the philosopher and psychologist William James, who 
held a much more nuanced understanding of religion. Inter- 
estingly, Freud married an Orthodox Jewish woman - Mar- 
tha Bernays, the granddaughter of Rabbi Isaac *Bernays, who 
was the chief rabbi of Hamburg. Their marriage was a loving 
one, but Freud would not allow her to observe even the most 
basic Jewish ritual of lighting Sabbath candles. 

In Freud’s final years, he wrote Moses and Monotheism 
(1939), an exploration of issues that had long concerned him. 
Although he had often expressed pride in his Jewishness, he 
had always had difficulty defining what, in fact, connected 
him so strongly to the Jewish people, and what it meant to be 
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a Jew. In Moses and Monotheism, he speculated on the nature 
and transmission of Jewish identity, and the origins of anti- 
semitism. His account of the beginnings of the Jewish people 
breaks radically with tradition. In it, Moses was not a Jew but 
an Egyptian who taught an ancient Egyptian monotheistic re- 
ligion to a semitic tribe. In the desert, the tribe rebelled against 
Moses and murdered him. 

Freud had introduced the theme of the murdered fa- 
ther-figure in Totem and Taboo, hypothesizing that it was at 
the heart of all religion. In his account in Moses and Monothe- 
ism, the suppressed memory of this murder became so power- 
ful that it served as the source of a tenacious religion, in this 
case, Judaism. The adoption of monotheism, Freud claimed, 
made the Jews a highly ethical and intellectual people, quali- 
ties that he identified as integral to Jewishness. He also asso- 
ciated the murder of Christ with the murder of Moses, and 
developed a case for this parallel being at the heart of anti- 
semitism. This strange book, with its many complex twists 
of plot, offended Jews and Christians alike. Anthropologists, 
historians, and biblical scholars rejected its premises. With 
the passage of time, however, it has been interpreted more 
positively, with greater emphasis on what it reveals about its 
author. Upon dissolving the Vienna Psychoanalytic Society in 
1938 and advising its members to flee the Nazi threat, Freud 
had invoked the memory of Rabbi *Johanan ben Zakkai, who 
was able to continue the Jewish tradition elsewhere after the 
destruction of the Temple in Jerusalem. Freud had tremen- 
dous respect for the power of knowledge, and although he 
was not interested in the continuation of ancient traditions, 
he may have hoped that publishing Moses and Monotheism 
from his new home in London, would ensure the survival of 
two crucial components of his life: psychoanalysis and the 
Jewish people. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Jones, Life and Work of Sigmund Freud, 3 
vols. (1953-57), includes bibliography; M. Robert, From Oedipus to 
Moses (1976); D. Klein, Jewish Origins of the Psychoanalytic Move- 
ment (1981); P. Gay, A Godless Jew (1987); idem, Freud: A Life for Our 
Time (1998); E. Rice, Freud and Moses: the Long Journey Home (1990); 
Y.H. Yerushalmi, Freud’s Moses: Judaism Terminable and Interminable 
(1991); M. Gresser, Dual Allegiance: Freud as a Modern Jew (1994) 

[Janice Halpern, Arnold Richards, 
and Sheldon Goodman (2"4 ed.)] 


FREUDEMANN, SIMHAH (Ephraim ben Gershon ha- 
Kohen; c. 1622-1669), talmudist and author. Born in Belgrade, 
Freudemann studied under Judah Lerma 11, the Sephardi rabbi 
of the Belgrade community, whom, despite his Ashkenazi de- 
scent, he succeeded as rabbi. In 1660 he was appointed rabbi 
of Ofen (Buda) in Hungary, but a dispute soon arose in the 
town on the grounds of his having relatives in the community, 
a disqualifying factor for the appointment of a rabbi under the 
terms of a ban included in the takkanot of the dayyan Aryeh 
Shraga Feivish of Vienna. In consequence, he left Ofen after 
a few months and returned to Belgrade where he remained 
until his death. 
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In 1647 he published Lerma’s responsa, Peletat Beit 
Yehudah (Venice). Ten years later, there appeared in Ven- 
ice his most important work, Sefer Shemot (referred to also 
as Shemot ha-Gittin), based on unpublished material of ear- 
lier Ashkenazi and Sephardi authorities, giving the correct 
Hebrew spelling of Jewish personal names of Hebrew, Latin, 
Spanish, and German origin, as well as the orthography of 
rivers and place-names for use in drawing up Jewish bills of 
divorce and other public documents in which accuracy was 
essential. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Bechler, A zsid6k térténete Budapesten 
(1901), 140-7; Conforte, Kore, 51b; J.J. (L.) Greenwald (Grunwald), 
Peerei Hakhmei Medinatenu (1910), 19; idem, Ha-Yehudim be-Ungarya 
(1913), 19f.; Arim ve-Immahot be- Yisrael, 2 (1948), 126; P.Z. Schwartz, 
Shem ha-Gedolim me-Erez Hagar, 2 (1913), 42a, no. 94; Zipser, in: Ben- 
Chananja, 2 (1859), 172f. 

[Samuel Rosenblatt] 


FREUDENTHAL, ALFRED MARTIN (1906-1977), civil en- 
gineer. Born in Poland, his degrees in civil engineering were 
awarded in Prague (1929) and Lwow (1932). He worked as a 
structural designer in Prague and Warsaw before immigrating 
to Palestine and becoming resident engineer and then chief 
structural engineer of the Port of Tel Aviv (1935-45). For ten 
years he served on the faculty of Haifa Technion as professor 
of civil engineering. In 1947 he moved to the United States 
and in 1949 became professor of civil engineering at Colum- 
bia University. He later joined George Washington University’s 
engineering department where he taught until his death. His 
specialties included metal fatigue and the theory of plasticity. 
He wrote Verbundstuetzen fuer hohe Lasten (1933) and Inelas- 
tic Behavior of Engineering Materials and Structures (1950). In 
honor of Freudenthal’s exceptional contributions to research, 
in 1975 the American Society of Civil Engineers instituted the 
Alfred M. Freudenthal Medal, awarded to individuals in rec- 
ognition of distinguished achievement in safety and reliability 
studies in civil engineering. 
WEBSITE: www.asce.org/pressroom/honors. 


[Ruth Rossing (2™4 ed.)] 


FREUDENTHAL, JACOB (1839-1907), German philoso- 
pher. His scholarly investigations were in the areas of Greek 
and Judeo-Hellenistic philosophy and the philosophy of Spi- 
noza. Freudenthal was born in Hanover. In 1863 he taught at 
the Samson School in Wolfenbuettel and from 1864 lectured 
on classical languages and the history of religious philosophy 
at the Jewish Theological Seminary in Breslau. From 1875 he 
also taught at the Breslau University. He married a daughter of 
Michael *Sachs, the famous Berlin preacher and scholar. 
Freudenthal was a foremost authority on Aristotle and 
published a series of works on his philosophy. In his studies 
of Xenophanes Freudenthal opposed the then prevalent opin- 
ion that Xenophanes was a consistent monotheist. His writ- 
ings include Hellenistische Studien (1875-79); Flavius Josephus 
beigelegte Schrift: Ueber die Herrschaft der Vernunft (1869); Zur 
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Geschichte der Anschauungen ueber die juedisch-hellenistische 
Religionsphilosophie (1869); “Spinoza und die Scholastik,” in: 
E. Zeller, Philosophische Aufsaetze (1887), 85-138; Die Lebens- 
geschichte Spinoza’s in Quellenschriften... (1899); Spinoza, sein 
Leben und seine Lehre, vol. 1 (1904), vol. 2 (1927). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baumgartner, in: Chronik der Universitaet 
Breslau, 22 (1907/8); Baumgartner and Wendland, in: Jahresberi- 
cht ueber die Fortschritte der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft; vol. 
136, p. 152-63; M. Brann, Geschichte des Juedisch-theologischen Semi- 
nars in Breslau (1904), 129-30; B. Muenz, in: Ost und West, 7 (1907), 
425-8; G. Kisch (ed.), Das Breslauer Seminar (1963), 322-3. 


[Joseph Elijah Heller] 


FREUDENTHAL, MAX (1868-1937), German liberal rabbi 
and writer. Freudenthal, who served as rabbi in Dessau, 
1893-1900, Danzig, 1900-07, and Nuremberg, 1907-35, was 
one of the most resolute exponents of religious liberalism in 
Germany. His contributions to Jewish scholarship covered 
both philosophy and history. In philosophy he published Die 
Erkenntnislehre Philos von Alexandrien (1891): in history, Aus 
der Heimat Moses Mendelssohns (1900); Die Familie Gomperz 
(in collaboration with D. Kaufmann, 1907); Die israelitische 
Kultusgemeinde Nuernberg, 1874-1924 (1925), which includes 
his autobiography; and Leipziger Messegaeste (1928). Freu- 
denthal contributed a wealth of basic material to the study 
of modern Jewish history in Germany. He wrote for various 
learned publications, and was coeditor of the Zeitschrift fuer 
die Geschichte der Juden in Deutschland. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: ZGJD, 7 (1937), 131-7. 


FREUND, ERNST (1864-1932), U.S. jurist and legislative au- 
thority. Born in New York, Freund was educated in Germany 
and the United States. Freund practiced law in New York 
from 1886 to 1894, but was drawn to the teaching profession, 
concentrating on political and social sciences. As a professor 
at the University of Chicago from 1902, he made significant 
contributions to the field of public law, particularly in ad- 
ministrative law and legislation. Freund stressed the impor- 
tance of social science in the legislative process. He served as 
a member of the National Conference of Commissioners on 
Uniform State Law from 1908 until his death and took part 
in the drafting of uniform state laws relating to marriage and 
divorce, the guardianship of children, child labor, narcotics, 
and the improvement of the legal position of illegitimate chil- 
dren. Two important books among his writings are The Po- 
lice Power, Public Policy and Constitutional Rights (1904) and 
Standards of American Legislation (1917). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: New York Times (Oct. 21, 1932); University 
Record (January 1933); Law Quarterly Review (April 1933). 


[Julius J. Marcke] 


FREUND, GISELE (1908-2000), German photographer and 
reporter. Freund was born in Berlin and became acquainted 
with photography at an early age when her father presented 
her with a Leica after she finished school. She studied soci- 
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ology in Freiburg and Frankfurt/Main under Theodor W. 
Adorno, Karl Mannheim, and Norbert Elias. After the Na- 
tional Socialist takeover in 1933 she fled to Paris, where she 
continued her studies at the Sorbonne. In her doctoral thesis 
she described the impact of photography on society in the 19 
century. In Paris, she acquired French citizenship and started 
working as a professional photographer, portraying famous 
authors and artists. Freund used the newly developed 35-mm 
Technicolor film for her portraits of Walter Benjamin (1938), 
James Joyce (1939), Virginia Woolf (1939), and Jean-Paul Sartre 
(1939). In addition, she produced photojournalism for maga- 
zines like Weekly Illustrated and Life. After the German occu- 
pation she fled to Southern France in 1940 and two years later 
she settled in Argentina. She continued working as photogra- 
pher and photojournalist and was active in the development 
of cultural relations between Argentina and France. After the 
war, Freund returned to France and went to work for the Mag- 
num photo agency. She made several trips to America, report- 
ing from there and lecturing on contemporary literature. After 
she did a piece on Evita Perén, she was banned for life from 
entering Argentina. The United States similarly refused her 
entry in 1954 on the grounds that she was a Communist sym- 
pathizer. In 1970 she published her autobiography, Le monde 
et ma caméra. In the 1980s she received several honors, such 
as the Chevalier de la Légion d’Honneur and the Officier du 
Mérite, both awarded by the French Republic. Late in life she 
received international recognition for her work, which was ex- 
hibited in such places as the Paris Musée dart moderne (1968) 
and repeatedly in Germany, as in Bonn in 1977 (Rheinisches 
Landesmueum) and Berlin in 1988 (Werkbund-Archiv). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Freund, Giséle Freund- itineraries (1985); 
I. Neyer-Schoop and Th. Weski, Giséle Freund, Gesichter der Sprache 
(Catalogue, Sprengel Museum Hannover, 1996); M. Braun-Ruiter 
(ed), Giséle Freund - Berlin Frankfurt, Paris, Fotografien 1929-1962 
(1996);G. Freund: Giséle Freund — Die Poesie des Portraits (1998). 


[Philipp Zschommler (2"¢ ed.)] 


FREUND, MARTIN (1863-1920), German organic chemist, 
born in Neisse. Freund became professor at Akademie fuer So- 
zial-und Handelswissenschaften (1905) and was rector there 
(1907-09). He was appointed head of the Chemical Institute 
of the newly founded Frankfurt University (1914). Some of his 
synthetic products became therapeutic pharmaceuticals. 


FREUND, PAUL ABRAHAM (1908-1992), U.S. constitu- 
tional lawyer, educator, and author. Freund, who was born 
in St. Louis, Missouri, was appointed law clerk to Justice 
*Brandeis for the 1932-33 term of the U.S. Supreme Court, 
and served on the legal staffs of the Treasury Department and 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation (1933-35), and was 
special assistant to the solicitor general (1934-39) and to the 
attorney general of the U.S. (1942-46). Freund lectured at the 
Harvard Law School from 1939 (named professor in 1940). He 
served as legal adviser to President Kennedy and to the State 
Department, and from 1957 as adviser to the American Law 
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Institute on the drafting of the Restatement of the Conflict of 
Laws. A recognized authority on constitutional law, Freund 
believed that the U.S. Supreme Court in a federation has the 
responsibility of maintaining the supremacy of the Constitu- 
tion and promoting the uniformity of law. He served as the 
president of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, from 1964 to 1967. His writings 
include On Understanding the Supreme Court (1949); The Su- 
preme Court of the U.S. (1961); On Law and Justice (1968); Ex- 
perimentation with Human Subjects (1970); and Constitutional 
Law: Cases and Other Problems (with A. Sutherland, 1977). 


[Julius J. Marcke] 


FREUND, SAMUEL BEN ISSACHAR BAER (1794-1881), 
rabbi and author of commentaries and glosses on the Mishnah 
and halakhic works. Born in Touskov, Bohemia, Freund was 
a pupil of Baruch Fraenkel-Teomim of Leipnik and Bezalel 
Ranschburg (Rosenbaum) of Prague. He served as rabbi in 
Lobositz, and afterward in Prague (1834-79), where he suc- 
ceeded Samuel b. Ezekiel Landau as dayyan, or “Oberjurist” 
Freund initiated the founding of the “*Afike Jehuda” society 
for Jewish science in Prague (1869). He died in Prague. 

Among his works are Zera Kodesh (pt. 1, 1827); novellae 
and expositions of the tractates Berakhot, Peah and Demai; 
Musar Av (Vienna, 1839), a commentary on Proverbs; Teshu- 
vat Keren Shemuel (Prague, 1841), a responsum on the subject 
of eating legumes, rice, and millet during Passover, his con- 
clusion being that they cannot be permitted; Et le-Hannenah 
(1850), glosses on the order Moed; Ir ha-Zedek (1863), an 
abridgment of the Sefer Mitzvot Gadol (Semag) of Moses of 
Coucy, with glosses, novellae, and expositions; and Amarot 
Tehorot (1867), glosses to, and corrections of the works of com- 
mentators on the order Tohorot, together with his own Ketem 
Paz (1870), a commentary on Avot, and an appendix of glosses 
and novellae to Berakhot. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Der Israelit, 22 (1881), 609, 636-8, 725; G. KI- 


emperer, in: HJ, 13(1951), 80. 
[Samuel Rosenblatt] 


FREUND, VILMOS (1846-1920), Hungarian architect. He 
studied architecture in Zurich. Builder of three Jewish hospi- 
tals in Budapest, his works also include the New York Palace 
(1892) and the “Adria” building in Fiume (Rijeka, Yugosla- 
via). He favored historicizing neo-Baroque and neo-Renais- 


sance styles. 
[Eva Kondor] 


FREUNDLICH, OTTO (1878-1943), German painter, sculp- 
tor, graphic artist, and teacher. Born into a Jewish family in 
Pomerania. Freundlich was educated by a foster mother in the 
Protestant tradition after the death of his mother. He studied 
history of art, then art; he traveled to Italy and Paris. From 
1909, the year of his first exhibition, to 1914 he had a studio 
in Montmartre, where he worked with Picasso, Herbin, and 
Gris. Beside sculpture he was interested in the art of mod- 
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ern stained glass. He returned to Germany at the outbreak of 
World War 1. Strongly sympathetic to the Left, Freundlich was 
a contributor to Die Aktion, a revolutionary anti-war publica- 
tion in Berlin. Its September 1918 issue was dedicated to him 
and was illustrated with his drawings and woodcuts. After the 
war, he joined the short-lived November Group, which vainly 
endeavored to narrow the gap between the masses and the 
artists. Later he exerted a strong influence on the Dada move- 
ment. He returned to Paris in 1924 and took part in the exhibi- 
tions of the Abstraction-Creation group from 1932 to 1935. In 
1936 he tried to establish a private academy but without suc- 
cess. In Nazi Germany, his works featured in the “Degenerate 
Art” show in 1937/38, and his near-abstract sculpture Homme 
Nouveau (1912) was singled out as an example of “Bolshevik- 
Jewish” art. When France was invaded in 1940, he fled to the 
Pyrenees but was caught by the Nazis and deported to Maj- 
danek, where he perished. His works - sculpture, paintings, 
drawings, mosaics — were either close to pure abstraction or 
completely nonfigurative. The sculptures, often related to ar- 
chitecture, consist of rolling, cloud-like masses, joined to- 
gether with great subtlety. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Heusinger, Otto Freundlich 1887-1943 
(1978); G. Leistner, Otto Freundlich. Ein Wegbereiter der abstrakten 
Kunst (1994); J. Mettay, Die verlorene Spur. Auf der Suche nach Otto 
Freundlich (2005); O. Freundlich, Kraefte der Farbe (2001). 


[Alfred Werner / Sonja Beyer (2"4 ed.)] 


FREUND-ROSENTHAL, MIRIAM KOTTLER (1907- 
1999), U.S. Hadassah leader. Born in New York City, she re- 
ceived her Ph.D. in American history from New York Univer- 
sity, with a specialty in American Jewish history. She taught 
in the New York public high schools until 1944. From 1940, 
Freund-Rosenthal was a member of the National Board of Ha- 
dassah and held major positions in the organization. She was 
Youth Aliyah chairman (1953-56) and Hadassah national pres- 
ident from 1956 to 1960. She was instrumental in obtaining the 
services of Marc Chagall as creator of the twelve stained-glass 
windows in the synagogue at the Hadassah Medical Center. 

Freund-Rosenthal edited the Hadassah Magazine from 
1966 to 1971. She served as national education chairman, na- 
tional vocational education chairman, national Youth Aliyah 
chairman, and national Zionist affairs chairman. Following 
her Hadassah presidency, she served as national Bond chair- 
man, chairman for the Chagall exhibit, and chairman of the 
1965 and 1977 national youth survey committee. 

In appreciation for the work she did for Youth Aliyah to 
help North African Jewish children in Morocco, Youth Aliyah’s 
Ohel Miriam in the synagogue in Ramat Hadassah Szold was 
named in her honor. 

Freund-Rosenthal was also a founder of the Inter-Col- 
legiate Zionist Youth Federation of America and a founding 
director of the Brandeis Youth Foundation. She was a national 
officer of the Jewish National Fund, as well as a national vice 
president of the Women’s Division of Brandeis University. She 
also served as national associate chairman for the Women’s 
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Division of State of Israel Bonds. In 1991 she was elected an 
American regent of the International Center for University 
Teaching of Jewish Civilization. She also served as national 
chairman of library projects, as Hadassah’s national histo- 
rian, and as Hadassah’s United Nations non-government rep- 
resentative 

She wrote Jewish Merchants in Colonial America (1939), 
Jewels for a Crown (1963), and In My Lifetime: Family, Com- 
munity, Zion (1989), as well as articles on Zionism and Ameri- 
can history. She also compiled and edited the book A Tapes- 
try of Hadassah Memories (1994). Later in life she settled in 


Jerusalem. 
[Gladys Rosen / Ruth Beloff (2"¢ ed.)] 


°FREY, JEAN BAPTISTE (1878-1939), French priest and 
archaeological scholar. In 1925 Frey was appointed secretary 
of the papal Bible commission and in 1933 rector-consultor of 
the Congregation “De propaganda fide” (“For Propagating the 
Faith’). His most important publication, though incomplete, 
is the two-volume Corpus Inscriptionum Judaicarum (entit- 
led in French Recueil des inscriptions juives du troisiéme siécle 
avant au septiéme siécle apres J.C., vol. 1, Europe, 1936; vol. 2, 
Asie-Afrique, 1952). The second volume, despite its title, deals 
with *Egypt only. His other works include La théologie juive 
aux temps de Jésus-Christ... (1910), Une ancienne synagogue de 
Galilée recemment découverte (1933), and II delfino col tridente 
nella catacomba giudaica di Via Nomentana (1931). Frey also 
contributed numerous articles to learned periodicals, chiefly 
on Judaism in the time of Jesus and on Semitic epigraphy. 


FRIBOURG (Ger. Freiburg), capital of the Swiss canton of 
that name. Jews lived in the area before 1348 in Murten/Morat 
(1294/99). On the outbreak of the Black Death (1348-49), the 
Jews in the area, like those in the rest of Europe, were ac- 
cused of causing the epidemic by spreading poison. After 1356 
a number of Jews received permission to settle in the city of 
Fribourg as citizens and to engage in moneylending. As else- 
where in Switzerland, they lived in their own part of the town, 
although not confined to a ghetto. The decrees of expulsion of 
1428 and 1463 were not permanent. Jews were subsequently 
granted the right to buy houses. Until at least 1481 Jews could 
live in the city. In that same year, Fribourg entered the Swiss 
Confederation. Eight Jewish doctors resided in Fribourg and 
others in the town of Murten, the most famous being Ackin 
de Vesoul. 

‘The next mention of a Jewish presence in Fribourg dates 
from 1678, but Jews may have been present earlier. Jewish cat- 
tle dealers and peddlers were permitted to visit the city’s open 
market, but the ban on Jewish commerce issued by nearby 
*Berne in 1787 also affected Fribourg until 1798. Restrictions 
against the settlement of Jews remained in force until 1864, 
though some privileged Jews received residence permits af- 
ter 1843. 

The present community was founded in 1895 by Alsa- 
tian Jews. In 2000, Jews in the canton of Fribourg numbered 
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138 persons; 66 were members of the community. The com- 
munity built a synagogue in 1904 and acquired a cemetery. It 
was given official status in 1990/2001. The leading Nordmann 
family opened department stores. Jean Nordmann, president 
of the Jewish Community Association in 1973-80, was one of 
the first Jewish colonels in the Swiss army. Jewish subjects are 
taught at the local Catholic university. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kober, in: EF Boehm and W. Dirks (eds.), Ju- 
dentum, Schicksal, Wesen und Gegenwart, 1 (1965), 162-3; A. Weldler- 
Steinberg, 2 vols. Geschichte der Juden in der Schweiz (1966/70), in- 
dex s.v. Freiburg; ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Agustoni, Les Juifs de 
Fribourg (1987). A, Kamis, Vie Juive en Suisse (1992), s1G (ed.), Juedi- 
sche Lebenswelt Schweiz. 100 Jahre Schweizerischer Israelitischer Ge- 


meindebund (2004). 
[Uri Kaufmann (2"¢ ed.)] 


FRIDMAN, GAL (1975-— ), Israeli windsurfer; first Israeli 
ever to win an Olympic gold medal and the first Israeli to win 
two Olympic medals. Born in the Israeli moshav of Karkur, 
near Haderah, Fridman - whose first name, Gal, means “wave” 
in Hebrew - began windsurfing when he was six years old 
and competing at age 11, under the coaching of his father, Uri. 
Young Fridman competed in international competitions in 
the youth categories in 1989 and 1991 while attending the orT 
Ha-Shomron High School in Binyaminah. Fridman won the 
silver medal at the 1995 and 1996 World Championships and 
placed second in the European Championships both years. 
He then won a bronze medal at the Atlanta 1996 Summer 
Olympics, Israel’s third medal-winner, and was named Israel’s 
Sportsman of the Year. Fridman won a bronze in the Euro- 
pean Championship in 1997; silver in the European Champi- 
onship in 2002; gold at the Mistral World Championship in 
2002; and a bronze at the World Championship in 2003. His 
winning the Olympic gold medal in Athens in 2004 was an 
historic moment in Israeli sports history. After crossing the 
finish line, Fridman pumped his fist, took a victory dip and 
then wrapped himself in an Israeli flag when he emerged from 
the water. “I am happy you all got to see the race live on tele- 
vision,” he said to Israeli viewers in an interview. “I simply felt 
the entire country pushing me forward.” It was the first time 
the national anthem Hatikvah was played at the Olympics. 
President Moshe Katzav, Prime Minister Ariel Sharon, and 
other senior Israeli officials and politicians called Fridman to 


congratulate him. 
[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 


FRIED, AARON (1812-1891), Hungarian rabbi. Born in 
Hajdubészérmény, Fried studied under R. Moses Sofer in 
Pressburg from 1828 to 1831. In 1833 he married the daughter of 
Eleazar Loew (author of Shemen Rokeah), the rabbi of Abau- 
jszantd, and took up residence with him there until 1837. In 
the latter year, he was appointed rabbi of Mezdécsat where he 
remained until 1844. While there, all his possessions includ- 
ing his books and writings were lost in a fire. From 1844 to 
1860 he was rabbi of Hajdusamson; he was then appointed to 
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Hajdubészormény. where he remained for the rest of his life. 
Fried took a prominent part in the establishment of the orga- 
nization of the Hungarian Orthodox Jewish community, and 
in conducting their affairs. He is the author of: Omer le-Ziyyon 
(1872), talmudic novellae; Zel ha-Kesef (1878), 24 aggadic ex- 
cursuses (no. 21 contains interesting references to the Hun- 
garian Jewish congress held in 1868/69); Responsa Maharaf, 
including a long aggadic introduction with some interesting 
autobiographical data entitled Todat Aharon, as well as a com- 
mentary on the Mishnayot of the order Zera’im and tractate 
Mikvaot, entitled Hallat Aharon (1893); and Zekan Aharon, 
homilies (1904). The two latter books were published post- 
humously by Fried’s son Eleazar (Lazar). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Fried, Sheelot u-Teshuvot Maharaf (1893), 
11a; P.Z. Schwartz, Shem ha-Gedolim me-Erez Hagar, 1 (1913), no. 112; 
M. Stein, Even ha-Me’ir, pt. 1 (1907), 9b, no. 86; idem, Magyar Rab- 


bik, 2 (1906), 72, no. 111. 
[Abraham Schischa] 


FRIED, ALFRED HERMANN (1864-1921), Austrian pub- 
licist and Nobel peace prize winner. Born in Vienna, Fried 
served as an Austrian diplomat for a short time but became 
discouraged and went to Berlin where he became a book- 
dealer and publisher. After 1891 he devoted himself to paci- 
fist propaganda and founded and edited a number of journals 
for this purpose, among them Die Waffen Nieder which was 
owned by the famous Austrian pacifist-propagandist, Baron- 
ess von Suttner. Fried was the author of more than 70 books 
and pamphlets devoted to the advancement of peace and of 
nearly 2,000 newspaper articles. A member of the Berne Bu- 
reau and the International Institute for Peace, he was also 
European secretary of the Conciliation Internationale, secre- 
tary general of the Union Internationale de la Presse pour la 
Paix, and founder of the German and Austrian peace societ- 
ies. Fried won the Nobel Prize for Peace in 1911. At the time of 
the Hague peace conferences (1899-1907) Fried was in con- 
stant touch with Ivan *Bliokh, the man who persuaded the 
czar to convene the conferences. His pacifist approach led to 
his being accused of treason; he left Austria on the outbreak 
of World War 1 and spent the war years in Switzerland. He 
was a prominent figure at the international workers meeting 
in Berne which fought to prepare a formula for a negotiated 
peace. After the war he advocated a European union of states 
similar to the Pan-American system. Fried’s publications in- 
clude Handbuch der Friedensbewegung (1905); Die Grundla- 
gen des revolutionaeren Pacifismus (1908); Der Kaiser und der 
Weltfrieden (1910), a defense of Kaiser William 11’s policies; 
and Der Weltprotest gegen den Versailler Frieden (1920), an 
attack on the Versailles peace settlement. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Goldscheid, Alfred Fried (Ger., 1922); H.E. 
Peterson, Power and International Order; an Analytical Study of Four 
Schools of Thought and their Approaches to the War, the Peace and a 
Post-War System, 1914-1919 (1964). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Pis- 


tiner, “Der vergessene dsterreichisch-jiidische Friedens-Nobelpreis- 
traeger Alfred Hermann Fried,” in: zGj, 9 (1972), 17-32; A. Schou, 
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Histoire de imternationalisme 111 - Du Congres de Vienna jusqua la 
Premiére Guerre Mondiale, 8 (1963), 365-68. 


[Josef J. Lador-Lederer] 


FRIED, ERICH (1921-1988), Austrian poet. Born in Vienna 
into an assimilated Jewish family, Fried was forced to flee to 
Great Britain after the annexation of Austria by Germany in 
1938 and spent the remainder of his life in an English-speak- 
ing environment. In the late 1940s Fried worked intermit- 
tently for BBC radio until in 1952 he got full-time employ- 
ment as a political commentator. Simultaneously he made 
various translations into German of English literature, includ- 
ing texts by John Donne, John Milton, Thomas Hardy, Rud- 
yard Kipling, and T.S. Eliot, arousing the interest of German 
publishers and leading to the appearance of his own work. 
He published his first political poems in the collection called 
Die Vertriebenen (1941) and broached the subject of guilt in 
the poems of Deutschland (1944). The poems of Oesterreich 
(1945) followed in the formal footsteps of expressionistic an- 
tiwar verse. From the 1960s Fried also focused on European 
Jewry. He wrote poems about the Holocaust in Anfechtungen 
(1967) and Warngedichte (1964). These poems reflect the po- 
et’s attempts to come to terms with the Holocaust and his fear 
of another war. His only novel, Ein Soldat und ein Maedchen 
(1960), is a provocative love story involving an Allied soldier 
and a young female camp warden and reflects his harsh criti- 
cism of postwar Germany. In the following years Fried fo- 
cused on contemporary social problems. Vietnam und (1966) 
contains shocking political poems using satirical elements 
and newspaper clippings to arouse the reader. In Hore, Israel 
(1967), a collection of anti-Zionist poems, Fried extended his 
political criticism to Israel and provoked heated discussion, 
as was the case with So kam ich unter die Deutschen (1977), 
which sought understanding for the motives of the German 
Red Army Faction terrorist group (Baader-Meinhof). Fried’s 
collection of love poems, Liebesgedichte (1979), was very pop- 
ular. Among his short prose works Kinder und Narren (1965) 
and Das Unmass aller Dinge (1982) are worthy of mention. For- 
mal recognition came late in Fried’s life. In 1973 he received the 
Austrian Wuerdigungspreis fuer Literatur and in 1980 the Preis 
der Stadt Wien fuer Literatur. Recognition from the Federal 
Republic of Germany came in the 1980s with the most presti- 
gious West German literary award, the Georg-Buechner-Preis 
for his poetry and for his Shakespeare translations. Fried was 
a member of the German PEN Center and from 1986 on cor- 
responding member of the Deutsche Akademie fuer Sprache 
und Dichtung. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Jessen (ed.), Erich Fried: eine Chronik; 
Leben und Werk; das biographische Lesebuch (1998); G. Lampe, “Ich 
will mich erinnern / an alles was man vergisst”: Erich Fried, Biog- 
raphie und Werk eines “deutschen Dichters” (1998); N. Luer: Form 
und Engagement: Untersuchungen zur Dichtung und Aesthetik Erich 
Frieds (2004). 


[Ann-Kristin Koch (24 ed.)] 
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FRIED, LAZAR (1888-1944), Yiddish actor. Born in Minsk, 
Fried sang with Cantor *Sirota in Vilna and later appeared 
in German-Yiddish operettas in Vitebsk. In 1908 he joined 
*Hirschbein’s company in Odessa. Boris *Thomashefsky took 
Fried to New York in 1913 and there he created the stage type 
Moishe der Greener (“Moishe the Greenhorn’). From 1919 he 
played serious parts, joined Schwartz’s Jewish Art Theater in 
1923, and played leading roles in New York and on tour. 


FRIED (-Biss), MIRIAM (1946-— ), Israeli violinist. Born in 
Romania, Fried was brought to Israel at the age of two. She 
studied with Alice Fenives-Rosenberg at the Tel Aviv Rubin 
Academy, and pursued her training with Gingold at Indi- 
ana University (1966-67), and with Galamian at the Juilliard 
School (1967-69). Fried won the Paganini Geneval Competi- 
tion in 1968 and the Queen Elisabeth of Belgium International 
Competition in Brussels in 1971. She is noted for her maturity 
of approach and vibrant expression, intelligent and perceptive 
musicianship as well as spirited brilliance of technique. She ap- 
peared as a soloist with many of the principle world orchestras, 
as a recitalist, and as a chamber music artist. She is a member 
of the Mendelssohn String Quartet and has collaborated with 
such distinguished artists as Isaac *Stern, Pinchas *Zukerman, 
Garrick Ohlsson, and her husband, violinist/violist Paul Biss. 
In 1986 she joined the faculty of Indiana University. From 1993 
she served as artistic director of the Ravinia Institute, one of 
the leading summer programs for young musicians. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online; Baker’s Biographical Diction- 

ary (1997). 
[Uri (Erich) Toeplitz and Yohanan Boehm / 
Naama Ramot (2™ ed.)] 


FRIED, MORTON HERBERT (1923-1986), U.S. anthropolo- 
gist. Born and educated in New York City, Fried received his 
B.S. from the City College of New York in 1942. He served in 
the U.S. Army (1943-46) and, under the Army Specialized 
Training Program, studied Chinese at Harvard, graduating in 
1944. He did his graduate work at Columbia University, where 
he earned a Ph.D. in anthropology in 1951. He taught sociol- 
ogy and anthropology at New York City College (1949-50). 
He then became an instructor in the department of anthro- 
pology at Columbia University from 1950 to 1953; he was as- 
sociate professor from 1957 to 1961 and then became a profes- 
sor, teaching at Columbia for the next two and a half decades. 
He also served as chairman of the anthropology department 
(1966 -69). 

Fried specialized in Asian studies and studied the Chinese 
in the Caribbean and Guianas (cf. his Fabric of Chinese Society 
(1953, 19687), a study of the social life of a Chinese county seat). 
His other research interests included social kinship and social 
stratification in primitive society, especially China; evolution; 
and social and political organization, and evolution of the 
state. He was co-editor of Readings in Anthropology (2 vols., 
1959, 19687) and Evolution of Political Society (1967). 
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In 1981 he was invited by the People’s Republic of China 
to act as a consultant to high government officials on imple- 
menting exchanges of scholars and students between the U.S. 
and China. 

Fried’s other books include The Classification of Corpo- 
rate Unilineal Descent Groups (1957), On the Evolution of So- 
cial Stratification and the State (1957), State: The Institution 
(1968), The Study of Anthropology (1972), Explorations in An- 
thropology: Readings in Culture, Man, and Nature (1973), and 
‘The Notion of Tribe (1975). 

[Ephraim Fischoff / Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


FRIEDAN, BETTY (1921-2006), U.S. writer and feminist. 
Born Naomi Goldstein in Peoria, Illinois, she received her B.A. 
in psychology from Smith College in 1942. She then held a re- 
search fellowship in psychology at the University of California 
at Berkeley, assisted in early group dynamics at the University 
of Iowa, and worked as a clinical psychologist and in applied 
social research. She also turned to freelance writing, contrib- 
uting to various magazines. 

After her marriage in 1947, her main efforts were devoted 
to raising her three children. In 1963 she published The Femi- 
nine Mystique, which focused on the plight of women and 
their lack of equality with men. An immediate and controver- 
sial bestseller, it is now regarded as one of the most influential 
American books of the 20% century. This represented the start 
of the women’s movement in the United States. 

Friedan was the founder of the National Organization of 
Women (Now) and served as its president from 1966 to 1970. 
The organization aimed at bringing women into full equal 
participation in American society, exercising all privileges 
and responsibilities. In 1970, she organized a march of 50,000 
women through New York City. She was also a founder of the 
National Women’ Political Caucus (1971) and the National 
Abortion Rights Action League (NARAL). In 1973 she became 
director of the First Women’s Bank and Trust Company. 

In 1978 Friedan chaired the Emergency Project for Equal 
Rights and the following year the National Assembly on the 
Future of the Family. Her second book, The Second Stage 
(1981), outlined new directions for the women’s movement 
based on shared female experience. Friedan was seen in the 
1980s as one of America’s senior statespersons in the struggle 
for equal rights and was outspoken over what was perceived 
as backsliding on the issue of women’s rights under the Rea- 
gan administration. During the span of her career she be- 
came more closely identified with Jewish issues and served 
on the board of Present Tense - the Magazine of World Jewish 
Affairs. She also denounced antisemitism and anti-Zionism 
at the UN. 

Friedan traveled and lectured all over the world and 
wrote for such diverse publications as McCall’, Harper’s, The 
New York Times, The New Republic, and The New Yorker. She 
was a Visiting Distinguished Professor at the University of 
Southern California, New York University, and George Ma- 
son University, an adjunct scholar at the Wilson International 
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Center for Scholars at the Smithsonian, and Distinguished 
Professor of Social Evolution at Mount Vernon College. 

In 1993 she was inducted into the National Women’s 
Hall of Fame. 

Other books by Friedan include It Changed My Life: Writ- 
ings on the Women’s Movement (1976); The Fountain of Age 
(1993), based on 10 years of research on changing sex roles and 
the aging process; Beyond Gender: The New Politics of Work 
and Family (1997); and Life So Far: A Memoir (2000). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Meltzer, Betty Friedan: A Voice for Wom- 
en'’s Rights (1985); S. Henry and E. Taitz, Betty Friedan, Fighter for 
Women’ Rights (1990); S. Taylor-Boyd, Betty Friedan: Voice for Wom- 
ens Rights, Advocate of Human Rights (1990); J. Blau, Betty Friedan 
(1990); J.A. Hennessee, Betty Friedan: Her Life (1999). 


[Susan Strul / Ruth Beloff (2"4 ed.)] 


FRIEDBERG, town in Hesse, Germany. A community existed 
there by 1260 when a Gothic-style mikveh was constructed. 
About this time the community had a well-developed organi- 
zation and tax system (Responsa of Meir b. Baruch of Rothen- 
burg (1891), no. 187, pp. 204-6). In 1275 Rudolf I of Hapsburg 
granted a charter to the Friedberg community. The Jews there 
suffered persecution in 1338 and following the Black Death in 
1349, the property of those who had been killed or fled was 
sold to the city by the imperial bailiff in 1350-54. Jews had 
been readmitted to Friedberg by 1360. The charter of 1275 
was confirmed by successive German emperors. The right 
of the Jews in Friedberg to engage in the retail trade was up- 
held by the burgrave in 1623. In 1603 the Friedberg bet din 
was declared one of the five central Jewish courts. Between 
1588 and 1640 the community was administered by six to ten 
parnasim and from 1652 the community elected an electoral 
committee of nine from which the parnasim and a taxation 
committee were elected. The Jews of Friedberg lived in an en- 
closed quarter near a square below the castle. In the late 18t 
century the gates were closed on Sundays. Jewish residence 
in Friedberg was subject to permission from both the bur- 
grave and the community, and by around 1600 was restricted 
to persons owning 1,500 guilders. Exemptions were made 
during the Thirty Years’ War, and after the expulsion of the 
Jews from the towns of Upper Hesse in 1662. In 1540 the 
Jewries of 14 villages and towns formed the community of 
the Land (Kehillat Friedberg). Its rabbinate had jurisdiction 
over Upper Hesse and the adjoining principalities as far as 
Westphalia, and over Hesse-Kassel from 1625 to 1656. *Hayyim 
b. Bezalel, the brother of *Judah b. Bezalel Loeb of Prague, 
was rabbi there in 1566. Elijah b. Moses *Loanz (d. 1636) also 
officiated there. A hevrat gemilut hasadim (charitable in- 
stitution) was founded in 1687. There were about 16 Jewish 
families in 1536, 32 in 1550, 107 in 1609, 99 in 1617-24, 72 in 
1729, 42 families in 1805, 506 persons in 1892, 491 in 1910 
(5.17% of the total population), 380 in 1925 (3.44%), and 305 in 
1933. The community had a very active cultural and orthodox 
religious life. The synagogue was burned in November 1938 
and the Nazis initiated a pogrom. By summer 1939 only 58 
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Jews were living in Friedberg; those who did not subsequently 
emigrate were deported. In 1967 there were 21 Jews in Fried- 
berg. The medieval bathhouse was restored by the muni- 
cipality in 1957-58, as a historical monument, and various 
memorial plaques were put up in the town in subsequent 
years. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Kober, in: PAAJR, 17 (1947/48), 19-60; 
Baron, Social”, 13 (1969), 200f.; Wagner, in Jeschurun, 2 (1902), 
437-9; Germ Jud, 1 (1963), 110-1; 2 (1968), 260-3 (incl. bibl.); W.H. 
Braun, in: Wetterauer Geschichtsblaetter, 11 (1962), 81-84; 16 (1967), 
51-78; EH. Herrmann, ibid., 2 (1953), 106-10; H. Wilhelm, ibid., 11 
(1961), 67-85; B. Brilling, ibid., 14 (1965), 97-103; FJW; PK; S. Gold- 
mann, in: Zeitschrift fuer die Geschichte der Juden, 7 (1970), 89-93; 
E. Keyser (ed.), Hessisches Staedtebuch (1957), 163f., 166. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: C. Kasper-Holtkotte, “Juedisches Leben in Fried- 
berg (16.-18. Jahrhundert)” (Kehilat Friedberg, vol. 1; Wettauer Ge- 
schichtsblaetter, vol. 50) (2003); S. Litt (ed.), “Protokollbuch und 
Statuten der Juedischen Gemeinde Friedberg (16.-18. Jahrhun- 
dert)” (Kehilat Friedberg, vol. 2; Wettauer Geschichtsblaetter, vol. 
51) (2003); H.-H. Hoos, “Kehillah Kedoscha - Spurensuche,” in: 
Zur Geschichte der juedischen Gemeinde in Friedberg und der Fried- 
berger Juden von den Anfaengen bis 1942 (2002); idem, “Im Vorder- 
grund steht immer das Sichtbare.” Aspekte zur Rekonstruktion der 
Geschichte der juedischen Gemeinde und der Juden in Friedberg,” 
in: Wetterauer Geschichtsblaetter, 38 (1989), 201-255; A. Maimon, M. 
Breuer, and Y. Guggenheim (eds.), Germania Judaica 111 1350-1514 
(1987), 407-413; RH. Herrmann, “Die Friedberger Judengemeinde 
waehrend des Dreissigjaehrigen Krieges,” in: Wetterauer Geschichts- 
blaetter, vol. 34 (1985), 53-77; H.H. Hoos, “Zur Geschichte der Fried- 
berger Juden 1933-1942,” in: M. Keller (ed.), Von Schwarz-weiss-rot 
zum Hakenkreuz. Studien zu nationalsozialistischen Machtergreifung, 
zur Judenverfolgung und zum politisch-militaerischen Zusammen- 
bruch in Friedberg (Wetterauer Geschichtsblaetter, Beihefte, vol. 1) 


(1984). 
[Toni Oelsner] 


FRIEDBERG, ABRAHAM SHALOM (1838-1902), Hebrew 
author, editor, and translator. Born in Grodno, he received a 
traditional education and also studied watchmaking. After 
wandering from town to town in southern Russia, he returned 
to Grodno in 1858. His first book Emek ha-Arazim (adapted 
from Vale of Cedars by Grace Aguilar) was published in 1876 
and enjoyed great popularity. After the pogroms of 1881 he 
joined the Hibbat Zion movement. In 1883 he went to St. Pe- 
tersburg and became associate editor of *Ha-Meliz and was 
influential in directing its editorial policy toward Zionism. 
He contributed numerous articles to the journal under the 
heading Me-Inyanei de-Yoma (“On Current Events”), which 
were signed H. Sh. for Har Shalom, the Hebrew translation of 
Friedberg. Failing to obtain a permit to remain in St. Peters- 
burg, he left Ha-Meliz in 1886 and went to Warsaw, where he 
contributed to Ha-Zefirah and Ha-Asif and translated many 
books into Hebrew. He was an editor of the first Hebrew ency- 
clopedia, Ha-Eshkol (1888), and was employed by the Ahi’asaf 
publishing house. He wrote Toledot ha-Yehudim bi-Sefarad 
(“History of the Jews in Spain,” 1893) based on Graetz, Kay- 
serling, and others, translated into Hebrew M. Guedemann’s 
Geschichte des Erziehungswesens und der Kultur der abend- 
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laendischen Juden, 1880-88 (Sefer ha-Torah ve-ha-Hayyim, 
1897-99), published Sefer ha-Zikhronot (“Book of Memoirs,” 
1899), a collection of literary articles and letters of well-known 
people, and edited the Ahiasaf yearbook (vols. 1-6). He also 
wrote for Der Yid and other Yiddish publications. His mem- 
oirs, which appeared in Sokolow’s Sefer ha-Shanah (vols. 1 
and 3) and in Luah Ahiasaf (vol. 9), are important for the lit- 
erary history of the period. His popular reputation was earned 
by his book Zikhronot le- Veit David (“Memoirs of the House 
of David,’ 1893-99), a series of stories embracing Jewish his- 
tory from the destruction of the first Temple to the beginning 
of the Haskalah period in Germany. The first two volumes are 
an adaptation of Geheimnisse der Juden (“Secrets of the Jews”) 
by H. Reckendorf, but the two remaining volumes were writ- 
ten by Friedberg himself. It was frequently republished and 
was translated into Arabic and Persian. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Rawnitzki, Dor ve-Soferav (1927), 170-4; 
Maimon (Fishman), in: Ha-Toren, 9, no. 3 (1922), 88-90; 9, no. 4 
(1922), 91-95; Waxman, Literature, 4 (1960), 160, 434. 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


FRIEDBERG, BERNARD (Bernhard, Hayyim Dov; 1876- 
1961), scholar and bibliographer. Friedberg was born in Cra- 
cow, and in 1900 moved to Frankfurt, where he worked for the 
publisher and bookseller Isaac *Kauffmann. In 1904 he set up 
his own firm and by 1906 had published two catalogs; in the 
same year he and J. Saenger founded the publishing house of 
Saenger and Friedberg. In 1910 the partnership broke up, and 
Friedberg entered the diamond trade, moving to Antwerp. 
When the Nazis occupied Belgium, he lost his valuable library 
and all his papers. In 1946 he settled in Tel Aviv, continuing 
to deal in diamonds but with his heart in books and his bib- 
liographical and genealogical research. 

Beginning in 1896, Friedberg published in Hebrew a 
number of biographies, e.g., on Joseph Caro (1896), Shab- 
betai Kohen (1898), and Nathan Spira (1899); family histories, 
e.g., Schor (1901), Landau (1905), and Horowitz (1911, 19287); 
and a study on the old Jewish cemetery of Cracow, Luhot 
Zikkaron (1897, 19047, 1969). Friedberg’s first bibliographi- 
cal effort was a history of Hebrew printing in Cracow, Ha- 
Defus ha-Ivri be-Cracow (1900), followed by a similar study on 
Lublin, Le-Toledot ha-Defus ha-Ivri be-Lublin (1901). In 1932 
he began publishing a series of works on the history of Hebrew 
printing, Toledot ha-Defus ha-Ivri; the series included vol- 
umes on Poland (1932, 19507); on Italy, Spain, Portugal, Turkey, 
and the Orient (1934, 19567); on Central Europe (1935); and 
on Western Europe (1937). His greatest achievement was 
his bibliographical lexicon Beit Eked Sefarim (1 vol., 1928-31; 
4 vols., 1951-567, the second edition listing Hebrew books 
published by 1950). Though Friedberg’s works are not al- 
ways accurate, they are indispensable bibliographical refer- 
ence books. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tidhar, 5 (1952), 2268-69; Kressel, 2 (1967), 


659. 
[Naphtali Ben-Menahem] 
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FRIEDE, SHALOM (1783-1854), Dutch hazzan. Born in 
Amsterdam, he served as hazzan from 1809 until his death. 
His collection of about 200 melodies for various prayers, pre- 
served in manuscript form at the Hebrew Union College, Cin- 
cinnati, added considerably to the knowledge of Polish can- 
toral and hasidic music. Of this collection, 15 melodies were 
published by A.Z. Idelsohn in Ozar Neginot Yisrael. His pref- 
erence for Polish and hasidic chants is reflected in his own 
compositions. 


FRIEDELL, EGON, pseudonym of Egon Friedmann (1878- 
1938), Austrian playwright and cultural historian. Born in 
Vienna, Friedell studied there and at Heidelberg. A witty and 
versatile bohemian, he not only wrote plays but often acted in 
them, particularly at Max Reinhardt’s theaters in Berlin and 
Vienna. Among the plays he wrote was Die Judastragoedie 
(1920). Beside his occupation as drama critic, theater direc- 
tor, and cabaret artist, he wrote essays and satires for popular 
dailies as well as Karl Kraus’ Fackel, the Schaubiihne and the 
Neue Wiener Journal. Friedell’s magnum opus was the three- 
volume Kulturgeschichte der Neuzeit (1927; A Cultural History 
of the Modern Age, 1931-32). Ranging from the Reformation 
to World War 1, this highly original work is no solemn his- 
torical study but a brilliant, aphoristic, and sometimes ironic 
survey of world history and culture. He also wrote Kulturge- 
schichte des Altertums (2 vols., 1936-49) and Das Jesusproblem 
(1921). Friedell, who converted to Protestantism at the age 
of 19, continuously displayed controversial attitudes toward 
Judaism until the Nazi rise to power in Germany. Refusing 
to emigrate, he stayed in Austria until 1938. On March 16 he 
committed suicide by jumping out of a window, when the sa 
came to arrest him a few days after the arrival of the German 
troops in Vienna. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Schneider, Friedell-Brevier (1947); H. 
Zohn, Wiener Juden in der deutschen Literatur (1964), 61-64. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Patterson, “Race and Antisemitism in the Life 
and Work of Egon Friedell,” in: Jahrbuch des Instituts fiir Deutsche Ge- 
schichte, 10 (1981), 3319-39; R. Innerhofer, Kulturgeschichte zwischen 
den beiden Weltkriegen. Egon Friedell (1990); W. Lorenz, Egon Friedell: 
Momente im Leben eines Ungewéhnlichen (1994); R. Reschke, “Ecce 
Poeta; Nachdenken tiber den Kiinstler in der Moderne; Egon Friedells 
eigenwillige Nahe zu Friedrich Nietzsche,” in: Werner Stegmaier and 
Daniel Krochmalnik (eds.), Jiidischer Nietzscheanismus (1997). 

[Harry Zohn / Mirjam Triend] (24 ed.)] 


FRIEDEMANN, ADOLEF (1871-1932), one of Herzl’s first 
supporters. Born in Berlin, Friedemann was a founder of the 
Juedische Humanitaetsgesellschaft in Berlin (1893), which 
later developed into the Jewish Student Zionist Organization 
in Germany (1895). When Herzl became active in Jewish af- 
fairs, Friedemann was his faithful companion, carrying out 
various missions on his behalf and accompanying him on his 
trip to Egypt in connection with the El-Arish Project (1902). 
He was a member of the Zionist General Council from 1903 
to 1920, and after the Keren Hayesod was established, worked 
in its behalf in several countries. Friedemann published nu- 
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merous articles and books on Zionism and Erez Israel. His 
book Das Leben Theodor Herzls (1914) was the first biography 
of the founder of political Zionism to be published in book 
form. Other books are Was will der Zionismus (1903), Reise- 
bilder aus Palaestina (1904, with illustrations by H. Struck), 
and a biography David Wolffsohn (1916). He was also the chief 
editor of the first lexicon of Zionism, Zionistisches ABC Buch 
(1908). He died in Amsterdam. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Herzl, Complete Diaries, 5 vols. (1960), 
index; R. Lichtheim, Die Geschichte des deutschen Zionismus (1954). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Eloni, Zionismus in Deutschland (1987); 
H. Lavsky, Before Catastrophe - The Distinctive Path of German 
Zionism (1996). 

[Getzel Kressel] 


FRIEDEMANN, ULRICH (1877-1949), German bacteriolo- 
gist who made a significant contribution to the study of scarlet 
fever. Friedemann, who was born in Berlin, worked for two 
years as assistant to Paul Ehrlich, and then became professor 
of hygiene at Berlin University and head of the department of 
bacteriology at the Moabit city hospital in Berlin. He was also 
a member of the Robert Koch Institute. Friedemann left Ger- 
many soon after Hitler came to power in 1933 and, after three 
years as research worker at the National Institute for Medical 
Research in London, went to the United States. There he be- 
came chief of the division of bacteriology at the Jewish Hospi- 
tal of Brooklyn, n.y. In addition to his studies on scarlet fever, 
its causes and its effects, Friedemann did research on tetanus, 
virus diseases, latent infections and their significance to epi- 
demiology, and the theory of anaphylactic shock. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.R. Kagan, Jewish Medicine (1952), 259; Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Association, 142 (Jan. 1950), 43. 


[Suessmann Muntner] 


FRIEDENBERG, ALBERT MARX (1881-1942), U.S. law- 
yer and historian. Friedenberg was born in New York City. At 
the age of 19, he joined the *American Jewish Historical So- 
ciety and became one of its leading members; he was largely 
responsible for the issuance of 17 volumes of the Publications 
of the American Jewish Historical Society (AJHSP, nos. 18-34). 
Friedenberg wrote numerous papers and articles on the early 
history of Jews in America, immigration, historical aspects of 
Zionism, Jews in Masonry, and the Jewish periodical press, 
and also on local German Jewish history, literature, and biog- 
raphy. He acted as the New York correspondent of the Balti- 
more Jewish Comment (1902-10) and the Chicago Reform Ad- 
vocate (1905-31), and as contributing editor of the New York 
Hebrew Standard (1907-23). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Coleman, in: AJHSP, 35 (1939), 115-37; Fried- 


man, ibid., 37 (1947), 461-2. 
[Isidore S. Meyer] 


FRIEDENBERG, SAMUEL (1886-1957), U.S. collector of 


medals. Brought to New York from Poland at the age of seven, 
Friedenberg later built up a fortune in the textile business and 
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then in real estate, and became active in philanthropic and 
cultural work. Beginning with the purchase of a small collec- 
tion of medals in 1935 from a German refugee, he established 
what became the most complete collection of Jewish medals 
in existence. He commissioned from artists such as I. Sors, 
Benno *Elkan, Paul Vincze, F. Kormis, a supplementary se- 
ries of portrait medals, mainly of contemporaries. He left the 
collection to the New York Jewish Museum, where his son, 
Daniel M. Friedenberg, who wrote widely on the subject, be- 
came honorary curator of coins and medals. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.M. Friedenberg (ed.), Great Jewish Por- 


traits in Metal (1963). 
[Cecil Roth] 


FRIEDENWALD, USS. family of ophthalmologists and Jew- 
ish communal leaders. 

JONAS FRIEDENWALD (1803-1893), a German immigrant 
who settled in Baltimore in 1831, was a businessman and one 
of the founders of the Hebrew Orphan Asylum and Chizuk 
Emunah Orthodox Congregation. His youngest son AARON 
FRIEDEN WALD (1836-1902) was born in Baltimore and stud- 
ied medicine at the University of Maryland. A distinguished 
ophthalmologist, he was the first president of the Medical and 
Chirurgical Faculty of Maryland and a prominent member 
of medical societies. In 1890 he organized the Association of 
American Medical Colleges. He was an active worker in lo- 
cal and national Jewish organizations, including the Balti- 
more Hebrew Orphan Asylum, Jewish Theological Seminary 
of America, Federation of American Zionists, and American 
Jewish Historical Society. He also published articles of Jewish 
and general medical interest. 

HARRY FRIEDENWALD (1864-1950), eldest of Aaron’s 
five sons, was born in Baltimore. He excelled in studies at 
Johns Hopkins University, and after two years at the Balti- 
more College of Physicians and Surgeons, spent two years 
traveling and studying ophthalmology in Berlin. He returned 
to Baltimore in 1891 and began his practice, teaching ophthal- 
mology at the Baltimore College of Physicians and Surgeons 
(1894-1929). Harry Friedenwald was a member of Hevras 
Zion in Baltimore, probably the first American Zionist soci- 
ety, and was president of the Federation of American Zionists, 
1904-18. In 1911 and 1914 he went to Palestine, where he served 
as a consultant for eye diseases in several Jerusalem hospitals. 
He was a member of the Provisional Committee of Zionist 
Affairs during World War 1, and in 1919 he was chairman of 
the Zionist Commission to Palestine, where he spent the 
year. 

Friedenwald wrote on medical history with special em- 
phasis on medieval Jewish doctors and the use of the Hebrew 
language in medical literature; he also lectured frequently 
on Jews in medicine. In 1944 his collected and expanded 
historico-medical writings, The Jews and Medicine (2 vols.), 
were published. He wrote Jewish Luminaries in Medical His- 
tory (1946). His son JONAS FRIEDENWALD (1897-1955) was 
also an ophthalmologist. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Levin, Vision: the Story of Dr. Harry Frie- 
denwald of Baltimore (1964); G. Rosen, in: H. Friedenwald, Jews and 
Medicine (1967). 


[Gladys Rosen] 


FRIEDER, ARMIN (1911-1946), Slovakian rabbi in the *sta- 
tus quo community at Zvolen and the *Neolog community of 
Nove Mesto had Vahom (from 1938), and an active Zionist. 
In 1942 he became a member of the underground “Work- 
ing Group” (see *Slovakia, Holocaust) in Bratislava, set up to 
save the remaining Jews in Slovakia, and served as the under- 
ground’s contact with Slovak government circles. Under his 
influence, the Ohel David Home for the Aged at Nove Mesto 
became a refuge before deportations. Following the suppres- 
sion of the Slovak Uprising in the autumn of 1944, Frieder 
found refuge in a Catholic monastery. After the war he was 
chief rabbi of the Jewish communities of Slovakia. 


[Livia Rothkirchen] 


FRIEDERMAN, ZALMAN JACOB (c. 1865-1936), U.S. 
rabbi. Friederman was born in Meretch (Merkine), Lithu- 
ania, in 1865 or 1866. He studied at several yeshivot in Vilna 
and possibly in Kovno (Kaunas) and Eishishok (Eishishkes), 
but the most influential rabbinic figure in his formative years 
was Rabbi Judah Halevi Lifshitz of Meretch. In 1890 Frieder- 
man married Dora, daughter of Jacob Halevi Lifshitz, who 
was the secretary of Rabbi Isaac Elhanan *Spektor and Judah 
Lifshitz’s brother. Shortly thereafter he was ordained as a rabbi, 
and during the same year, 1890, he relocated to Amsterdam 
to serve as a rabbi. His dissatisfaction with this job led him 
to immigrate to America in 1892, joining his sisters and their 
husbands who had immigrated earlier. 

After spending a few months in New York as rabbi of 
congregation Kol Yisrael Anshe Polin, Friederman accepted 
an offer to serve as rabbi of congregation Anshe Vilkomir of 
Boston, to which he relocated in early 1893, notwithstand- 
ing the opposition of another local Orthodox rabbi, Moses S. 
*Margolies. In 1896 Margolies left Boston, and shortly there- 
after Friederman was appointed as the rabbi the Union of 
Orthodox Congregations of Greater Boston. In addition, he 
was a member of the Union of Orthodox Rabbis of the United 
States and Canada, as well as Vaad Harabanim of Massachu- 
setts, founded a talmud torah in Boston, and over the years 
served as rabbi in several additional local congregations, such 
as Anshe Stonir, Anshe Zhitomir, and Shaarei Zedek. 

Friederman maintained close contacts with Rabbi Abra- 
ham I. *Kook and helped raise money for Jewish settlers in 
Palestine. In 1935 Friederman visited Palestine, where he 
died, being buried on the Mount of Olives, Jerusalem, close 
to Rabbi Kook. 

Friederman wrote several polemic and homiletics books, 
all of which appeared during his lifetime: Emet Ve-Emunah 
(1895), Minhat Yaakov (1901), Nahalat Yaakov (1914), and 
Shoshanat Yaakov (1927). In addition, he published many ar- 
ticles in East European and American Jewish newspapers, 
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some of which relate to halakhic issues and others to con- 
temporary aspects of American Jewry and Judaism, and con- 
tributed several entries to Judah *Eisenstein’s encyclopedia, 
Oczar Yisrael. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Caplan, Ortodoksiah ba-Olam ha-Hadash: 
Rabbanim ve-Darshanut be-Amerikah (1881-1924) (2002), 348-49; 
N.M. Kaganoff, Organized Jewish Group Activity in 19" Century Mas- 
sachusetts (1979), 27, 29, 39, 232, 309, 311, 362; M.D. Sherman, Ortho- 
dox Judaism in America: A Biographical Dictionary and Sourcebook 


(1996), 70-72. 
[Kimmy Caplan (24 ed.) 


FRIEDJUNG, HEINRICH (1851-1920), Austrian historian. 
Friedjung became professor of history in 1873 at Wiener Han- 
delsakademie and participated in Georg von *Schoenerer’s 
pan-German movement but parted with Schoenerer because 
of the latter’s antisemitism. Dismissed from his post by the 
Education Ministry in 1881 for his radical political public- 
ity, Friedjung entered upon a journalistic career. He founded 
and edited Deutsche Wochenschrift (1883-86) and became edi- 
tor-in-chief of Deutsche Zeitung, the main publication of the 
Deutschnationale Partei. From 1891 to 1895, Friedjung was a 
member of the Vienna City Council. Because of growing an- 
tisemitism he had to leave the party and subsequently focused 
on scholarly works on the German Confederation, the Sec- 
ond German Empire, and the era of Francis Joseph. His Der 
Kampf um die Vorherrschaft in Deutschland 1859-1869 (2 vols., 
1907) went through 10 editions and spread his fame beyond 
the frontiers of Austria. His other works were Benedeks Nach- 
gelassene Papiere (1904), Oesterreich 1848-1860 (unfinished, 
1907-12), and Krimkrieg und die oesterreichische Politik (1911°). 
His scholarly Das Zeitalter des Imperialismus (3 vols., 1919-22) 
was completed after his death by A.F. Pribram. Friedjung’s 
Jewish origin barred him from a post at Vienna University, 
and, while he had little interest in Jewish affairs, he considered 
it undignified to buy a career through conversion. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Bachmann, “Heinrich Friedjung 
1851-1920,”: in: Die Juden in den Bohmischen Landern (1983), 201-08; 
R. Eder, Heinrich Friedjung (1991); A. Dechel, Das “Linzer Programm” 
und seine Autoren — Seine Vorgeschichte unter besonderer Beriicksich- 
tigung der Rolle des Historikers Heinrich Friedjung (1975). 


[Herbert A. Strauss] 


FRIEDKIN, WILLIAM (1935- ), U.S. director. Born in Chi- 
cago, Illinois, Friedkin never went to college, instead going to 
work at wGN TV in Chicago just after finishing high school. 
There he directed hundreds of live television shows and doc- 
umentaries. He then moved up to network television, but 
only after ten years did Friedkin have the opportunity to di- 
rect a feature film, Good Times (1967), with Sonny and Cher. 
He swiftly advanced to major motion pictures with The Night 
They Raided Minsky’s (1968), and then directed a number of 
successful, critically acclaimed films, including The Boys in 
the Band (1970), a landmark film that introcuded gay life to 
a mainstream audience. He directed The French Connection 
(1971), which won five academy awards, including Best Pic- 
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ture and Best Director. Friedkin, then 32 years old, became 
the youngest person to win the Oscar for directing. Friedkin 
followed up this triumph with The Exorcist (1973), revolution- 
izing the horror genre. His other films include Sorcerer (1977), 
‘The Brink’s Job (1978), Cruising (1980), To Live and Die in L.A. 
(1985), The Guardian (1990), Blue Chips (1994), Jade (1995), 
Rules of Engagement (2000), and The Hunted (2003). In 1998 
he was nominated for an Emmy award for Outstanding Di- 
rection for the Tv movie adaptation of 12 Angry Men. Fried- 
kin was married to actresses Jeanne Moreau, Lesley-Anne 
Down, and Kelly Lange. In 1991 he married actress/producer 
Sherry *Lansing. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Segaloff, Hurricane Billy: The Stormy 
Life and Films of William Friedkin (1990); T. Clagett, William Friedkin: 
Films of Aberration, Obsession, and Reality (1990). 


[Jonathan Licht / Casey Schwartz (2™4 ed.)] 


FRIEDLAENDER, DAVID (1750-1834), communal leader 
and author in Berlin, a pioneer of the practice and ideology 
of *assimilation and a forerunner of *Reform Judaism. Born 
in Koenigsberg, the son of a “protected Jew,’ Joachim Moses 
Friedlaender, a wholesale merchant, David settled in Berlin in 
1770, and in 1776 established a silk factory there. As an expert 
in his field he was appointed counselor of the state commis- 
sion of inquiry into the textile industry. In 1791 he forwarded 
a memorandum in the name of the manufacturers, advocating 
changes in the economic system against excessive government 
supervision over industry and the granting of protective tariffs 
to individual manufacturers. However, his interests ranged far 
beyond his business activities. Entering Moses *Mendelssohn’s 
circle at the age of 21, Friedlaender absorbed Mendelssohn's 
ideas and became prominent among his followers. Through 
his marriage in 1772 with Bliimchen Itzig, daughter of the 
banker Daniel *Itzig, he entered one of the wealthiest and most 
distinguished families of *Court Jews in Prussia. 

In 1799 Friedlaender sent his famous Sendschreiben 
(“Open Letter”) to Pastor Teller in which he expressed, “in 
the name of some Jewish householders,” a deistic conception 
of religion. For this reason he rejected Christian dogma as well 
as the retention of Jewish ritual precepts. According to him 
the eternal truths around which enlightened Jews and Protes- 
tants should unite were synonymous with the pure teachings 
of Moses, i.e., with original Jewish monotheism. Throughout 
his life Friedlaender regarded Mosaic monotheism as an ideal 
to be followed; it was apparently the positive factor in his de- 
cision (in which he differed from many of his circle) against 
conversion to Christianity. “We are destined from time im- 
memorial to guard and teach by example the pure doctrine 
of the unity and sanctity of God, previously unknown to any 
other people,” Friedlaender wrote in 1815 in his Reden der Er- 
bauung (“Edifying Speeches”). In his respect for biblical Juda- 
ism he was a faithful disciple of Mendelssohn, although Kant, 
who exercised an influence on Friedlaender, disparaged bib- 
lical Judaism. Friedlaender shared the educational ideals and 
belief in liturgical reform current among representatives of 
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the Jewish enlightenment in Berlin after Mendelssohn, giv- 
ing expression to these ideas in his writings. 

After the issue of the 1812 edict in Prussia he published a 
paper on the reforms which he deemed necessary as a result 
of the new organization of the Jews in Prussia (reform of the 
divine service in the synagogues, of teaching institutions and 
subjects taught, and of their manner of education in general). 
Above all, he proposed substituting in the prayer in place of 
the expression of messianic hopes: “I stand here before God. 
I pray for blessing and prosperity for my compatriots, for my- 
self and my family, not for the return to Jerusalem, not for the 
restoration of the Temple and the sacrifices. I do not harbor 
these wishes in my heart.” He proposed that study of talmu- 
dic law should be replaced by study of the laws of the country. 
Friedlaender even wanted to enlist the help of the government 
in his endeavors for reform. In part as a result of his efforts, 
a “Jewish free school” was established in 1778; Friedlaender 
became the organizer and supervisor of the school, which he 
directed for almost 20 years, with his brother-in-law Isaac 
Daniel Itzig, along with the Hebrew press and bookshop as- 
sociated with it. The institution aimed at putting into practice 
the ideals of enlightened education. 

From 1783 to 1812 Friedlaender, as the representative of 
Prussian Jewry, fought assiduously for the implementation of 
its demands for equal rights. He headed the “general deputies” 
of the Jewish communities of Prussia who assembled in Berlin 
in order to submit their requests to the commission set up by 
Frederick William 11 in 1787. Under Friedlaender’s leadership, 
the deputies rejected the unsatisfactory “Plan for Reform” pro- 
posed by the commission. In 1793 he published the documents 
pertaining to these negotiations under the title Acktenstiicke, 
die Reform der jiidischen. Kolonien in den preussischen Staaten 
betreffend. In 1809 Friedlaender was the first Jew elected to sit 
in the municipal council. Continuing the struggle for eman- 
cipation, in 1810 he requested an audience with the Prussian 
chancellor, Carl August von *Hardenberg; as an argument in 
favor of granting emancipation he pointed to the “wave of bap- 
tisms” which indicated the degree of assimilation of Prussian 
Jewry. Friedlaender’s efforts for the emancipation of Prussian 
Jews are especially important since in them are reflected the 
main dilemma of Jewish life in Prussia in the first generation 
after Mendelssohn: how to hold fast to a Jewish identity within 
a society based on universalist principles. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.A. Meyer, The Origins of the Modern Jew 
(1967); M. Eliav, Ha-Hinnukh ha-Yehudi be-Germanyah (1961); H. 
Fischer, Judentum, Staat und Heer in Preussen (1968). ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: H. Ritter, David Friedlaender (1861); S.M. Lowenstein, 
The Jewishness of David Friedlinder ... (1994); E. Friedlander, Das 
Handelshaus Joachim Moses Friedlaender ... (1913). 


[Michael J. Graetz] 


FRIEDLAENDER, ISRAEL (1876-1920), scholar, Zionist, 
community activist. Friedlander was born In Kovel, Poland, 
and raised In Praga- Warsaw. After proving his ability at an 
early age to master biblical and rabbinic texts, he moved, like 
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many promising scholars of his generation, to Berlin, where 
he enrolled in the Hildesheimer Rabbinical Seminary. Ma- 
triculating at the University of Berlin, he then transferred to 
the new German University of Strasbourg, where he earned 
a Ph.D. in Semitic languages under Theodor Noeldeke. In his 
dissertation, he argued for the purity of the Arabic language 
in Maimonides’s Guide to the Perplexed. 

Denied a German University post because of antisemi- 
tism, in 1903, Friedlaender welcomed an invitation by Solo- 
mon *Schechter to join the faculty of the reorganized Jewish 
Theological Seminary as a professor of Bible. Two years later, 
he married Lilian Ruth Bentwich, daughter of the prominent 
British Zionist Herbert *Bentwich. 

Friedlaender’s scholarly oeuvre was, in large part, devoted 
to drawing previously ignored connections between medieval 
Arabic and Jewish cultures, focusing upon their similarities in 
the areas of messianism, sectarian heterodoxy, and folklore. 
His writings include “The Heterodoxies of the Shiites in the 
Presentation of Ibn Hazm,’ in: Journal of the American Orien- 
tal Society, 27 and 29 (1907-8); “Shiitic Elements in Jewish Sec- 
tarianim,” in: Jewish Quarterly Review, n.s. 1, 2, 3 (1910-1913); 
and Die Chadirlegende und der Alexanderroman (1913). 

From Berlin the young Friedlaender had contacted the 
Jewish philosopher *Ahad Ha-Am and the historian Simon 
*Dubnow. He translated their writings throughout his career, 
and after 1905 transmitted their ideas in essays and public lec- 
tures delivered in many North American cities. 

Friedlaender developed his social thought along lines 
laid out by Ahad Ha-Am. His view of the diaspora was influ- 
enced by Dubnow. While his Seminary colleagues remained 
ensconced in their ivory tower, Friedlaender also took part 
in communal activity. He and his friends Harry Friedenwald, 
Henrietta *Szold, and Judah *Magnes kept the Faz (Federation 
of American Zionists) afloat in the lean years before World 
War I. His explications of Zionist history and ideology helped 
to convince Louis D. *Brandeis to seize the helm of the move- 
ment during the Great War. 

Friedlaender aided Judah Magnes in founding the 
New York Kehillah and chaired its Bureau of Jewish Educa- 
tion. He founded together with Mordecai *Kaplan the first 
Young Israel synagogue where the sermon was given in Eng- 
lish. Friedlaender was a trustee of the Educational Alliance, 
which helped Americanize immigrants. There he became a 
gadfly, advising the secularists who controlled the organiza- 
tion to schedule clubs, classes, and lectures with Jewish con- 
tent. 

The shock of war in 1914 turned Friedlaender’s attention 
to Jewish suffering in Eastern Europe. In 1915, he published a 
short popular history of that community. His translation of 
Dubnow’s History of the Jews of Russia and Poland appeared 
in three volumes between 1916 and 1920. Dubnow himself 
never published this work, so the English translation is the 
only available version. A collection of Friedlaender’s essays 
entitled Past and Present, was published in 1919 and reprinted 
in part in 1961. 
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Two crises marked Friedlaender’s final years. In 1918 he 
was appointed the Jewish representative on a Red Cross expe- 
dition to Palestine. As he was preparing to depart, New York 
newspapers published letters by prominent Zionists Stephen S. 
Wise and Richard Gottheil. Unfairly citing Friedlaender’s pre- 
vious ties to Germany, they recommended his removal from 
the commission on the grounds of disloyalty. In anger and sad- 
ness, Friedlaender resigned his place in the expedition. 

To assuage the disappointment, the American Jewish 
Joint Distribution Committee (jpc) appointed Friedlaender 
to a commission formed to aid Jews in Ukraine, where post- 
war national frustrations and historic enmity had erupted 
into ferocious pogroms. In July 1920, Friedlaender and Rabbi 
Bernard *Cantor ventured into a battle-torn area near Kame- 
netz-Podolski. They were murdered on a lonely road and left 
naked in the mud. Despite careful investigation, neither the 
motive nor the identity of the killers was discovered. The Jew- 
ish community of Yarmolyntsi, the nearest town, buried the 
bodies and put up a crude monument. 

Denied access to the cemetery from 1922 onward un- 
til Ukrainian independence, in 2001, at the request of Fried- 
laender’s Jerusalem family, his body was exhumed and found 
its final resting place in the land of his dreams. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B.R. Shargel, Practical Dreamer: Israel Fried- 
laender and the Shaping of American Judaism (1985); L. Friedlaender, 
J. Magnes, and A. Marx’s tributes to Friedlaender, in: Menorah Jour- 
nal, 6 (Dec., 1920); B. Cohen, Israel Friedlaender: A Bibliography of 
his Writing with an Appreciation (1936); M. Bentwich, Lilian Ruth 
Friedlaender, A Biography (1957). 


[Baila Round Shargel (2"¢ ed.)] 


FRIEDLAENDER, JOHNNY (1912-1992), French painter 
and printmaker. Friedlaender studied in Breslau, but after 
Hitler came to power, managed to immigrate to Czechoslo- 
vakia (1935) and from there to Paris (1937), where he fought 
with the Resistance. In 1945 Friedlaender returned to Paris 
and represented France in various international exhibitions. 
Friedlaender was particularly noted for his color etchings. 
His poetic and occasionally whimsical etchings are extremely 
decorative. 


FRIEDLAENDER, MAX (1852-1934), musicologist. Born 
in Brieg, Silesia, Friedlaender became a noted bass singer, 
but after 1883 devoted himself to musicology. He accepted a 
teaching post at Berlin University in 1894 where he became 
professor. Friedlaender was an authority on German song. He 
discovered more than 100 lost songs by Schubert and pub- 
lished them in his complete edition of Schubert’s songs. He 
also edited songs by Mozart, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn, 
and collections of German folk songs. His writings include the 
basic Das deutsche Lied im 18. Jahrhundert (3 vols., 1902) and 
Franz Schubert: Skizze seines Lebens und Wirkens (1928). 


FRIEDLAENDER, MICHAEL (1833-1910), Orientalist, ed- 
ucator, and author. Born in Jutrosin (Posen province), Fried- 
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laender served first as head of the talmud torah school in Ber- 
lin (from 1862), and from 1865 as principal of *Jews’ College, 
London, Anglo-Jewry’s rabbinical seminary, which under 
his leadership first became a fully developed rabbinical semi- 
nary. He remained in this position for 45 years, and exercised 
a great influence on generations of graduates. He published a 
German translation (with commentary) of the Song of Songs 
(Das Hohelied, 1867). His illustrated Jewish Family Bible (He- 
brew and English, 1881, 1884, repr. 1953) became very popu- 
lar, as did his standard work Jewish Religion (1891, 1913°) and 
its companion volume Textbook of the Jewish Religion (1891), 
which was also reprinted in many editions. Both represent a 
strictly traditionalist view. 

He took an active part in the Society for the Diffusion of 
Jewish Literature under whose aegis he published his works on 
*Tbn Ezra and *Maimonides. The first was an edition of Abra- 
ham Ibn Ezra’s commentary on Isaiah with an English transla- 
tion together with the English translation of Isaiah, revised in 
accordance with Ibn Ezra’s commentary, as well as a volume 
of essays on the latter’s writings (4 vols., 1873-77; vols. 1 and 
3 repr. 1964). His translation into English (with annotations) 
of Maimonides’ Guide of the Perplexed (3 vols., 1881-85; repr. 
1953) was an edition which owed much to S. Munk’s Arabic 
text and translation (1856-66). A revised one-volume edition 
of the English translation (without the notes, 1904 and many 
reprints) was long the standard English version of the Guide. 
He took an active part in the communal and cultural life of 
Anglo-Jewry. His knowledge of mathematics and astronomy 
made him an expert on the Jewish calendar. Moses *Gaster 
was his son-in-law. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: JC (May 8, 1903 and Dec. 16, 1910); I. Cohen, 
in: L. Jung, ed., Men of the Spirit (1964), 467-76; Jews College Jubilee 
Volume (1906), xxxi-Ixvi. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Biographisches 
Handbuch der Rabbiner, vol. 1 (2004), 345-46. 


FRIEDLAENDER, MORITZ (1844-1919), writer, educator, 
and communal worker. Friedlaender, who was born in Hun- 
gary, studied for the rabbinate, but did not adopt it because 
of his liberal views. In 1875 he became secretary of the Israeli- 
tische Allianz, the Austro-Hungarian counterpart of the Alli- 
ance Israélite Universelle, and on behalf of both organizations 
visited Galicia to assist the immigration of Russian Jews to the 
United States. With the help of Baron Maurice de Hirsch and 
later of his widow, Friedlaender established and supervised 
more than 50 modern schools for boys, as well as vocational 
schools for girls in Galicia. 

Friedlaender’s scholarly interests lay in the direction of 
Hellenistic philosophy and the origins of Christianity. Among 
his published works are Ueber den Einfluss der griechischen 
Philosophie auf das Judentum und Christentum (1872); Pa- 
tristische und talmudische Studien (1878); Philo’ Philantropie 
des juedischen Gesetzes, translation and commentary (1889); 
Apion, ein Kulturbild (1882); Zur Entstehungsgeschichte des 
Christentums (1894); Der vorchristliche juedische Gnostizismus 
(1898); Geschichte der juedischen Apologetik (1903); Die religio- 
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ese Bewegung innerhalb des Judentums im Zeitalter Jesu (1906); 
Der Kreuzestod Jesu (1906). Friedlaender also wrote on his ex- 
periences in Galicia: Fuenf Wochen in Brody (1882) and Reis- 
eerinnerungen aus Galizien (1900). He used the pseudonyms 
M. Freimann, Marek Firkowitsch, and Paul Frieda. 


FRIEDLAENDER, OSKAR EWALD (1881-1940), Austrian 
philosopher. Friedlaender, who was born in Slovakia, taught 
in Vienna. Writing under the name “Ewald,” he dealt with 
Kantianism, history of philosophy, and philosophy of reli- 
gion. He opposed ethical relativism and empiricism. Fried- 
laender dealt with the relationship of romanticism to con- 
temporary philosophy as well as offering an interpretation of 
Kant. In later writings, he sought to develop an undogmatic 
religion of humanity. His main works are Richard Avenarius 
als Begruender des Empiriokritizismus (1905), Die Probleme 
der Romantik als Grundfragen der Gegenwart (1904), Kants 
kritischer Idealismus als Grundlage von Erkenntnistheorie und 
Ethik (1908), Die Religion des Lebens (1925), and Freidenker- 
tum und Religion (1927). 

[Richard H. Popkin] 


FRIEDLAENDER, SAUL (1932— _), Israeli historian of the 
Third Reich and Holocaust. Born in Prague, Friedlaender fled 
with his family to France in 1939, where he was hidden in a 
Catholic boarding school following the German invasion of 
1940. While in hiding, he developed a keen interest in Ca- 
tholicism and even considered the priesthood. But when he 
was informed by one of his Catholic teachers about the Nazi 
genocide at the war’s end, Friedlaender decided to reembrace 
his Jewish roots and moved to Israel in 1948, where he even- 
tually embarked on a career as a historian. 

Friedlaender long split his time as a historian between 
Europe, Israel, and the United States. From 1964 to 1987, he 
taught at the Institut des Hautes Etudes Internationales in Ge- 
neva, at first as a senior lecturer and after 1967 as professor. 
In that same year, he accepted a visiting professorship at the 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem and in 1969 was appointed 
professor of history and international relations. Friedlander 
remained in Jerusalem until 1975 at which point he moved to 
Tel Aviv University, where he was named Maxwell Cummings 
Chair of European History. In 1987 Friedlander was appointed 
to the 1939 Club Chair in Holocaust Studies at the University 
of California at Los Angeles, a position that he shared with his 
Tel Aviv post until retiring from the latter in 2000. 

Friedlaender applied innovative methodologies to the 
study and writing of history. He began his academic career 
as a diplomatic historian, producing two incisive works in 
the mid-1960s: Hitler et les Etats-Unis 1939-41 (1963; Prelude 
to Downfall: Hitler and the United States, 1967) and Pie x11 et 
le 111° Reich (1964; Pius x11 and the Third Reich, 1966). The 
first study examined the diplomatic relations between Nazi 
Germany and the administration of Franklin D. *Roosevelt, 
while the second critically analyzed Pope *Pius x11’s response 
to the Holocaust. 
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Friedlaender then turned towards psychology. His book 
Kurt Gerstein, lambiguité du bien (1967; Kurt Gerstein; the Am- 
biguity of Good, 1969), examined the complex motivations of 
a German Ss officer who was involved in the Nazi Final Solu- 
tion but later turned against it by attempting to inform neutral 
and Church figures of the gassing of Jews. His study L'Histoire 
et psychoanalyse (1975; History and Psychoanalysis, 1978) di- 
rectly explored the virtues and limitations of psychoanalysis 
for historical inquiry. 

Friedlaender’s interest in psychology naturally led him to 
the study of historical memory. Friedlaender investigated the 
dynamics of remembrance at the individual level in his pow- 
erful autobiographical work, Quand vient le souvenir (1978; 
When Memory Comes, 1979), which focused on his own trau- 
matic childhood in German-occupied France. Thereafter, he 
turned his attention to the study of cultural memory in Ref- 
lets du nazisme (1982; Reflections of Nazism: A Study of Kitsch 
and Death, 1984), which examined the lingering psychological 
appeal of Nazi imagery in works of contemporary European 
film and literature. Friedlaender expressed the concern that 
the memory of the Third Reich was becoming normalized 
within western consciousness and defined less by moral out- 
rage than lurid fascination. By the late 1980s, he voiced these 
fears in a famous debate with the German historian, Martin 
Broszat over the “historicization” of the Nazi era. At a time 
in which conservative German historians were attempting 
to relativize the Nazis crimes in an effort to create a normal 
sense of German national identity (the “Historians’ Debate”), 
Friedlaender insisted that the singular nature of the Nazis’ 
genocidal crimes against the Jews should prevent historians 
from viewing the 12 years of the Third Reich as they would 
any other era of German history. 

In the 1990s, Friedlaender continued to explore theoreti- 
cal issues while simultaneously returning to the empirically 
grounded and narrative-centered history of his early career. 
His 1992 volume Probing the Limits of Representation (based 
ona 1990 conference held at ucLA) explored the relevance of 
postmodern thought for the representation of the Final Solu- 
tion. Sparked in part by American historian Hayden White's 
relativistic observations about the truth claims of all histori- 
cal writing, Friedlander became deeply interested in the ques- 
tion of whether all methods of portraying the Holocaust were 
equally valid. His ensuing work of historical synthesis, pub- 
lished in 1997, Nazi Germany and the Jews, Volume 1: The Years 
of Persecution, 1933-1939, examined the origins of the Final So- 
lution from the interwoven perspective of the Nazi perpetra- 
tors as well as their Jewish victims, a pathbreaking approach 
that brought together narrative vantage points that had been 
kept apart by most previous historians. From the end of the 
19908, Friedlaender was busy completing the final volume of 
his two-volume study. 

Friedlaender was involved in numerous other histori- 
cal enterprises. Early in his career he worked closely with 
Nahum *Goldmann of the World Jewish Congress and with 
Shimon *Peres. He helped found the influential journal His- 
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tory & Memory in 1989. He served on the commission that ex- 
amined the activities of the Bertelsmann publishing concern 
during the Third Reich and chaired the Independent Experts 
Commission that in 1999 issued a highly critical report on the 
policies of the Swiss government towards Jewish refugees 
during World War 11. He was involved in Israeli-Palestin- 
ian dialogues and with leading Palestinian intellectuals such 
as Edward Said. For his outstanding scholarly achievements, 
Friedlaender was honored with the Israel Prize for history in 
1983, the Geschwister-Scholl-Prize from the city of Munich in 
1998, and a MacArthur Foundation “genius” Award in 1999. 
[Gavriel Rosenfeld (274 ed.)] 


FRIEDLAENDER (Friedland), SOLOMON JUDAH 
(c. 1860-c. 1923), author and literary forger. Friedlaender 
gave contradictory biographical accounts of his life, claiming 
at various times to have been born in Hungary, Turkey, and 
Romania, but in all probability he was born in Beshenkov- 
ichi near Vitebsk, Belorussia. He supposedly studied at the 
yeshivah in Volozhin and afterward wandered throughout Eu- 
rope. He was in Czernowitz (1880-1882), Mainz (1884), Frank- 
furt on the Main (1885), Mulhouse (c. 1888-c. 1895), Waitzen 
(1900-1902), Naszod (1902-1906), and finally in Szatmar, from 
1906 onward. It seems that he died in Vienna. Friedlaender 
published a number of works of doubtful authenticity or pure 
forgeries. Among these were (1) Ha-Tikkun, published under 
the name of L. Friedland in Czernowitz in 1881. It pretends to 
be an authentic manual of hasidic customs, while in fact it is a 
crude and obscene parody of Hasidism in general and *Habad 
Hasidism in particular; (2) Tosefta, Seder Zera’im and Seder 
Nashim, published in Pressburg in 1889 and 1890, with his 
commentary entitled Hosak Shelomo. He claimed to have ed- 
ited a critical edition of the Tosefta text from an unpublished 
manuscript, but this was disputed by Adolf Schwarz and Rabbi 
Jacob Yanovsky of Kiev. Friedlaender responded to Schwarz’s 
strictures in a pamphlet entitled Kesher Bogedim (Pressburg, 
1891), replete with irrelevant matters and squalid abuse of his 
critics; (3) an edition of the tractate Yevamot of the Jerusalem 
Talmud, supposedly from a manuscript, along with a twofold 
commentary, Heshek Shelomo, in Szinervaralja in 1905. 
Friedlaender’s most important forgery, however, was his 
pretended Seder Kodashim of the Jerusalem Talmud. Fried- 
laender proclaimed his fortunate discovery of an ancient 
Spanish manuscript, dated Barcelona 1212, which contained 
this long lost and most important talmudic text. He pub- 
lished Zevahim and Arakhin in 1907, and Hullin and Bekhorot 
in 1909, with his commentary Heshek Shelomo. With these 
publications, he reached the summit of his audacity, claim- 
ing to be of pure Sephardi descent (Sephardi tahor) from the 
well-known Algazi family and a native of Smyrna. He asserted 
that he was assisted in the acquisition of the manuscript by 
his brother, Elijah Algazi, and a business associate of the lat- 
ter, both citizens of Smyrna. Some of the leading scholars of 
this period, such as Solomon *Buber, Solomon *Shechter, 
and Shalom Mordecai *Schwadron of Brzezany accepted his 
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story. However, the majority of scholars gave no credence to 
his tales, and B. Ritter of Rotterdam conclusively proved the 
fallaciousness of Friedlaender’s claims. On the basis of internal 
evidence, Ritter showed that the text was an overt forgery. Rit- 
ter’s conclusions were supported by many experts, including V. 
*Aptowitzer, W. *Bacher, D.B. Ratner and Meir Dan *Plotzki. 
The controversy continued for the next few years, and as late 
as 1913, Friedlaender still published booklets on this issue. He 
also edited a periodical entitled Ha-Gan, using the name of 
Judah Aryeh Friedland. It seems that only one issue appeared 
in Frankfurt in 1885. After his death, his son, M. Friedlaender, 
published his Mavo la-Tosefta, in Tirnovo, 1930. Friedlaender 
claimed at various times to have published, among others, a 
critical and annotated edition of the entire Tosefta, the She’iltot 
of Rav Ahai Gaon, and the Sifra. No bibliographical evidence 
can be found to support these claims. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Ritter, in: Der Israelit, 1907 and 1908; D.B. 
Ratner, in: Haolam, 1 (1907), 26ff.; Tel-Talpioth, 1907 and 1908. 
[Abraham Schischa] 


FRIEDLAND, East European family originating in Bohemia, 
presumably from the Bohemian town Friedland (Frydlant). 
During the 17" century NATHAN FRIEDLAND was known as 
the “head of the community and head of the province of Bo- 
hemia.” During the 19» century, members of the family are 
found in Russia. MESHULLAM FEIVEL (1804-1854), a wealthy 
merchant of Slutsk, moved to Dvinsk in 1846 and was often 
among the delegates representing the communities of Lithu- 
ania before the authorities. His sons MEIR (d. 1902) and MOSES 
ARYEH LEIB (1826-1899) moved to St. Petersburg, where they 
ranked among the wealthiest Jews and philanthropists in the 
community. Moses for more than 30 years was general army 
contractor for the Russian government. He founded a Jewish 
orphanage with a school of handicrafts in St. Petersburg, and 
erected an old-age home in Jerusalem. In 1892 he presented 
his collection of about 13,000 Hebrew books (including 32 in- 
cunabula) and 300 manuscripts which he had assembled over 
many years to the Asiatic Museum in St. Petersburg (now the 
Leningrad Institute for Oriental Studies). The thousands of 
Hebrew books already in the museum were combined with 
his collection, given the name of Bibliotheca Friedlandiana. 
The bibliographer S. *Wiener catalogued these books (up to 
the letter lamed) in Kohelet Moshe (8 pts., 1893-1936). The ge- 
nealogy and some of the history of the family is given by LT. 
Eisenstadt and S. Wiener in Daat Kedoshim (1897). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Wiener, Kohelet Moshe, pt. 2 (1895), 
vu-X1. 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


FRIEDLAND, ABRAHAM HYMAN (Hayyim Abraham; 
1891-1939), poet, short-story writer, and educator. Friedland, 
who was born in Hordok, near Vilna, immigrated to Amer- 
ica at the age of 15. In 1911 he founded the National Hebrew 
School in New York. In 1921 he assumed the post of super- 
intendent of the Cleveland Hebrew Schools, and in 1924 was 
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also appointed the first director of the Cleveland Bureau of 
Jewish Education. He was a leading member of the Jewish 
community in Cleveland and a champion of the community 
Jewish school which featured an intensive Hebraic curricu- 
lum and included a strong emphasis on the Zionist ideal. He 
wrote poems, short stories, and articles, edited educational 
texts, and published essays in Hebrew, English, and Yiddish 
on Hebrew literature. His poems and stories were collected in 
two volumes at the end of his life, Sonettot (“Sonnets,’ 1939), 
and Sippurim (“Stories,” 1939), and in a posthumous volume 
of poems, Shirim (“Poems,’ 1940). His Sippurim Yafim, sto- 
ries designed for children, were reissued in three volumes by 
the Cleveland Bureau of Jewish Education (1962). His narra- 
tive sonnets deal with the pathetic side of life, and his stories 
mainly portray American Jewish types. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Epstein, Soferim Ivrim be-Amerikah, 2 
(1952), 311-23; Waxman, Literature, 4 (1960), 1251-55; A. Ben-Or, To- 
ledot ha-Sifrut ha-Ivrit be-Dorenu, 1 (1954), 139-41; Sefer Zikhronot 


le-H.A. Friedland (1940). 
[Eisig Silberschlag] 


FRIEDLAND, NATAN (1808-1883), rabbi, precursor of the 
*Hibbat Zion movement. Born in Taurage, Lithuania, Fried- 
land studied in various Lithuanian yeshivot. The *Damascus 
Affair (1840) made a deep impression on him. He believed 
that the redemption of the Jewish people could be realized 
gradually, as a natural process, and periods of liberalism and 
progress should be used to achieve this. The miraculous re- 
demption would ultimately occur with the arrival of the Mes- 
siah. Friedland was unaware that some of his contemporaries 
held similar views (e.g., Judah *Alkalai), and he spread his 
ideas verbally in Belorussia, Lithuania, and Germany, where 
he met Zevi *Kalischer. In 1859 he published two parts of his 
work Kos Yeshuah u-Nehamah (“Cup of Salvation and Com- 
fort”), in which he expounded his theories. Friedland met 
Adolphe *Crémieux and Albert *Cohen in Paris, and pre- 
sented petitions from Kalischer and himself to Napoleon 111, 
who granted him an audience. Sir Moses *Montefiore, whom 
he met in London, refused to cooperate with him. Friedland 
published a new edition of Kalischer’s work Derishat Ziyyon, 
adding his own notes and essays. Friedland was an emissary 
of Hevrah le-Yishuv Erez Israel (“Society for the Settlement 
of Erez Israel”), established by Kalischer, and collected funds 
for it in Germany. During his visit to Holland, he handed the 
Dutch government a petition requesting their support for the 
restoration of Erez Israel to the Jews. His greatest work, Yosef 
Hen, expounding his views, was published in a shortened ver- 
sion (1879). At the end of his life, he witnessed the beginnings 
of aliyah to Erez Israel from Romania and Russia. In 1882 he 
went to Erez Israel from London and died in Jerusalem. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Klausner, in: Ha-Ummah, 18 (1967), 227- 


45. 
[Israel Klausner] 


FRIEDLANDER, ISAAC (1823-1878), U.S. businessman. 
Friedlander, born in Oldenburg, Germany, was taken to the 
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US. as a child. After working in New York City and then in 
Savannah, Georgia, he went to San Francisco in 1849 to mine 
gold. Turning to business, Friedlander soon came to domi- 
nate the California flour market and in 1854 erected the Eu- 
reka Flour Mills, the largest in the state. He earned the title 
“Grain King” while speculating in the wheat market and by 
1872 controlled nearly all California grain exported to foreign 
ports. A struggle by the California farmers’ organization to 
circumvent him and export grain independently was unsuc- 
cessful. Friedlander also financed grain elevators and an ir- 
rigation project. He was one of the first regents of the Uni- 
versity of California and was president of the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Paul, in: Pacific Historical Review, 27 (1958), 
331-49; Anon, in: California Mail Bag, 9 (June 1876), 17-19; Reissner, 
in: YLBI, 10 (1965), 78. 


FRIEDLANDER, KATE (1902-1949), criminologist and psy- 
chiatrist. After having completed her general medical studies 
in her native Innsbruck, she moved to Berlin where she spe- 
cialized in mental and nervous diseases. She also trained as a 
psychoanalyst and worked as a specialist at the juvenile court 
in Berlin. In 1933 she migrated to London along with another 
prominent Jewish psychoanalyst, Paula Heimann (1899-1982), 
who later became a prominent child psychiatrist in London. 
Friedlander’s main achievements were in the application of 
psychoanalysis to the theoretical and practical problems of 
dissocial character formation. Her book The Psycho-Analyti- 
cal Approach to Juvenile Delinquency (1947, 1959) is an im- 
portant contribution to the understanding and treatment of 
juvenile delinquents. One of her principal interests, to which 
she devoted much of her life, was child guidance work for the 
elimination of unhappiness among children (in cooperation 
with Anna *Freud). She wrote many papers, most of which 
dealt with the emotional development of the child and were 
aimed at preventing juvenile delinquency and antisocial way- 
ward behavior in general. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hoffer, in: International Journal of Psycho- 
Analysis, 30 (1949), 138-9; Jacobs, in: New Era, 30 (1949), 101-3. 


[Zvi Hermon] 


FRIEDLANDER, LEE (1934- ), U.S. photographer. Born 
in Aberdeen, Wash., Friedlander took up photography at 14 
and moved to California after graduation from high school. 
In 1956, he went to New York, where he became friendly with 
photographers like Robert *Frank, Walker Evans, Diane *Ar- 
bus, and Helen Levitt, and where he supported himself by 
taking pictures of jazz, blues, and gospel performers for vari- 
ous recording companies. He seems to have been greatly in- 
fluenced by Frank, whose book The Americans, came out in 
1958. Like Frank’s photographs, Friedlander’s were interpreted 
as a mirror of American society. His images were less emo- 
tional, however. 

He got his first solo exhibition in the George Eastman 
House in Rochester, N.y. in 1963. He always worked in series: 
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street images, flowers, trees, nudes, the industrial and postin- 
dustrial environment, portraits, and self-portraits. Among the 
important series he produced in the late 1970s and early 1980s 
was a reportage of forgotten memorials to events in American 
history, portraits of North American industrial areas threat- 
ened with unemployment, and photographs of computer op- 
erators. He thus gave shape to the banality of daily life and 
recorded the complexity of the American social landscape 
from a strong appreciation of the importance of formal val- 
ues. His street scenes appear to be casual but are complicated 
compositions. The nudes reflect an almost obsessive attempt 
to capture the naked female body as it really is. He did not use 
models, but normal, reasonably well-shaped women marked 
by acne, bruises, fat, etc. He was also considered a master of 
the frame; his photographs nearly always include more de- 
tails, telling or not, than the viewer expects. He used a view- 
finder 35-millimeter camera and photographed in black and 
white. He received three Guggenheim fellowships, five grants 
from the National Endowment for the Arts and was awarded 
a MacArthur Foundation “genius” grant in 1990. More than a 
dozen books of his works have been published. He had one- 
man shows at the Museum of Modern Art in New York in 
1972, 1974, and 1991. In 2001 MOMA acquired more than 1,000 
of Friedlander’s prints, spanning his entire career from the 
1950s to work that had not yet been made public. It was the 
museum photography department’s biggest purchase ever of 
works by a living artist. 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


FRIEDLANDER, WALTER (1891-1984), U.S. social welfare 
expert and educator, born in Berlin. Friedlander was trained 
in law, began his career as a welfare worker among children, 
and later served as a juvenile court judge in Berlin. From 1931 
to 1933 he was president of the German Child Welfare League. 
Moving to Paris in 1933, he served three years as the director 
of the Legal and Social Services for Refugees. Immigrating to 
the US., he lectured at the University of Chicago from 1936 
to 1943 and then went to the University of California, Berke- 
ley. Starting off at Berkeley as a lecturer in social welfare, he 
became an associate professor in 1948, then professor (1955) 
and professor emeritus (1959). After his retirement, he con- 
tinued to teach as a visiting professor, first at Michigan State 
University (1959-60) and then at the University of Minne- 
sota (1963-64). 

Friedlander wrote a number of textbooks on social wel- 
fare, including Youth in Distress (1922) and Introduction to 
Social Welfare (1955). The latter has been republished in five 
editions, the last in 1980 (with Dr. Robert Apte as co-author). 
It has been translated into 10 languages and is considered to 
be the most widely used introductory text in undergraduate 
colleges and professional schools in the U.S. and abroad. Fried- 
lander also wrote Individualism and Social Welfare (1962) and 
International Social Welfare (1975), and edited Concepts and 
Methods of Social Work (1958). 
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Friedlander was a founder of the International Confer- 
ence of Social Welfare and was a member of the International 
Association of Schools of Social Work. He also served as chair 
of the Commission on International Social Work of the local 
chapter of the National Association of Social Workers. 

Among his many honors, he received a Fullbright Teach- 
ing Fellowship at the Free University of West Berlin (1956); 
he won the Social Worker of the Year Award of the National 
Association of Social Workers, Golden Gate Chapter (1971); 
he was awarded the Great Cross of Merit, as well as the Ma- 
rie Juchacz Medal (1976), from the German Federal Repub- 
lic, for his contributions to the development of German so- 
cial services; and he received the Outstanding Social Worker 
citation of the Oakland (California) City Council (1978). In 
1984 Friedlander’s friends and colleagues created the Walter 
Friedlander Fund to Promote Education in International So- 
cial Welfare. 


[Joseph Neipris / Ruth Beloff (2"¢ ed.)] 


FRIEDMAN, BENJAMIN (Benny; 1905-1982), U.S. football 
player. Friedman was born in Cleveland, Ohio, the fourth of 
six children to Russian immigrants Mimi (Atlevonik) and 
Lewis, a ladies furrier and tailor. In 1923, he graduated from 
Glenville High School ranked as its top student, president of 
his senior class, and was chosen to deliver the commence- 
ment address. He starred in football, baseball, and basketball, 
leading the school to the 1922 Cleveland city championship 
and to the mythical national high school championship over 
Chicago’s Oak Park High School. 

The 5’8”, 172-pound Friedman then starred at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan his last two and a half years as the consum- 
mate triple threat man — runner, passer, and kicker - who led 
the team to an 18-3 record in the games he was the starting 
quarterback. In his junior year the 1925 team outscored its op- 
ponents 227-3. The Wolverines finished the season ranked No. 
2 in the nation, and Friedman was named a consensus first 
team All-American. In his senior year Friedman was named 
team captain, the first Jew to be so honored, as well as Big Ten 
Most Valuable Player and an All-American. 

Friedman began playing professional football upon grad- 
uation in 1927, and immediately established himself as the 
game’s first great passer, one who would throw anytime, and 
anywhere, to anybody. His multiple talents had a singular 
impact on the evolution of the sport, changing football from 
a straightforward running contest to the modern pass-and- 
run game. 

Friedman played his first season with the Cleveland Bull- 
dogs, for whom he threw a league-record 11 touchdown passes 
as a rookie, and while with the Detroit Wolverines the follow- 
ing season, he led the league in scoring, extra points, and rush- 
ing — to this day the only player in NFL history ever to lead the 
league in passing and rushing in a single season. The New York 
Giants then purchased the entire Detroit franchise in order to 
acquire the contract of Friedman, paying him a $10,000 salary 
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as the highest-paid player in the pro ranks of his day, when 
most players were getting $100 a game. Friedman's first season 
with New York in 1929 saw him throw a record 20 touchdown 
passes — the next highest total was six - considered one of the 
greatest feats in NFL history, considering the passing rules in 
effect at the time and the watermelon shape of the ball. Fried- 
man led the league in passing yards and touchdowns (11, 9, 
20, and 13) his first four seasons, he was named All-Pro all 
four years, and his 66 career TD passes were an NEL record 
until 1944. He moved from the Giants to the Brooklyn Dodg- 
ers in 1932, but only played part-time for two more seasons 
as he began college coaching, first at Yale, and then from 1934 
through 1941 as head football coach at City College of New 
York, compiling a 27-31-4 record. After serving as a lieuten- 
ant commander in the U.S. Navy in ww, Friedman served 
as athletic director at Brandeis University from 1949 to 1963, 
as well as head coach of the school’s football team from 1951 
through 1959, when they discontinued the sport. His record 
was 34-32-4. 

Ill health late in life left him despondent, and in 1982 he 
was found in his New York apartment dead of a self-inflicted 
gunshot wound. 

Friedman attributed his good fortune to his mother’s 
faith in Judaism and her practice of putting 18 cents in her 
pushke (charity box) every Saturday on his behalf. Fried- 
man was never injured throughout his high school, college, 
and pro career. “I never questioned whether it was my abil- 
ity that kept me aloof from injury. I let it go that it was chai 
working for me.” 

Friedman was elected as a charter member of the College 
Football Hall of Fame in 1951, and was elected to the Pro Hall of 
Fame in 2005. He is the author of The Passing Game (1931). 


[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 


FRIEDMAN, BRUCE JAY (1930-_), U.S. novelist and play- 
wright. Friedman was regarded as one of the leaders of the 
school of “black humor.” He was a frequent contributor to Es- 
quire, the Saturday Evening Post, and the New York Times Book 
Review. His fiction includes Stern (1962), Far from the City of 
Class (1963), A Mother’s Kisses (1964), Black Angels (1966), 
and A Father’s Kisses (1996). The last edition of The Collected 
Short Fiction of Bruce Jay Friedman was published in 2000. 
His first play, the notable comedy Scuba Duba (1967), had a 
long run in New York. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Schulz, Bruce Jay Friedman (1974). 


FRIEDMAN, DEBORAH LYNN (1951-—_), singer and song- 
writer of late 208 century American Jewish liturgical and pop- 
ular music. Beginning in the early 1970s, Friedman, a native 
of Utica, N.y., produced 19 recordings and seven song books 
of contemporary Hebrew and English music. Her composi- 
tions combined traditional Jewish texts and liturgy with newly 
written lyrics and melodies influenced by both American and 
Israeli popular music. By the beginning of the 21° century, 
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her liturgical music had “crossed over” from its initial ori- 
gins in Reform Judaism's youth movement to Conservative 
and modern Orthodox congregations as well as to educa- 
tional and camp settings. Many Christian groups also adopted 
some of her English religious songs. Friedman, who moved 
to New York City in 1995, gave a concert at Carnegie Hall in 
1996 to commemorate 25 years of singing and song writing. 
Despite a terrible blizzard, thousands turned out to see her 
performance. That year she also won the Covenant Founda- 
tion Award for her impact in Jewish education and the ascaP 
Annual Popular Awards. 

Friedman's recordings included Ani Maamin (1976), If 
Not Now, When (1980), And the Youths Shall See Visions (1981), 
And You Shall Be a Blessing (1989), Live at the Dell (1990), The 
World of Your Dreams (1993), Renewal of Spirit (1995), Deb- 
bie Friedman at Carnegie Hall (1996), It’s You (1998), The Wa- 
ter in the Well (2001), and Light These Lights (2001). Her song 
Misheberach, which she called a “sermon in song; became an 
anthem of the Jewish healing movement. Friedman's close as- 
sociation with feminist circles involved her in creating songs 
and settings for traditional and new Passover texts for the 
Ma’yan Haggadah, written in collaboration with Tamar Cohen, 
for use at women’s seders. 

Friedman's music caused controversy in the Jewish com- 
munity. Many standard bearers of hazzanut opposed the en- 
try of her music into the synagogue, claiming that it, lacked 
nusah or any Jewish rootedness. However, the greater Ameri- 
can Jewish community widely recognized her achievements: 
the National Federation of Temple Youth made her a lifetime 
member, and she was awarded the Jewish Fund for Justice 
Woman of Valor Award (1997). She was honored by the Jewish 
Women’s Archive; received the Jewish Cultural Achievement 
Award in Performing Arts from the National Foundation for 
Jewish Culture in 2002; and received the Lion of Judah Award 
in 2004, among many other accolades. 


[Judith S. Pinnolis (2™4 ed.)] 


FRIEDMAN, DENES (1903-1944), Hungarian rabbi and 
scholar. In 1927 he succeeded L. *Venetianer as rabbi of 
Ujpest, and in 1935 joined the staff of the Budapest rabbinical 
seminary. While still a student he edited, with D.S. *Loew- 
inger, a manuscript of the Alphabet of Ben Sira (in Ve-Zot 
li-Yhudah, 1926). He wrote A zsido irodalom féranyai (“The 
Main Trends of Jewish Literature,” 1928). He prepared Bibli- 
ographie der Schriften Ludwig Blaus (1926; enlargement of Hg. 
ed., 1926), and biobibliographies of graduates of the Buda- 
pest rabbinical seminary (in Magyar Zsid6é Szemle, 44 (1927), 
340-68). When the Nazis invaded Hungary in 1944, Fried- 
man was deported to his death after witnessing the murder 
of his only son. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Wassermann (ed.), Dr. Friedman Dénes 
irodalmi munkdssdga (1943); List of his works; I. Hahn, Az Orszdgos 
Rabbiképzé Intézet Evkényve... (1946), 23-24. 


[Baruch Yaron] 
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FRIEDMAN, HERBERT A. (1918- ), U.S. rabbi, execu- 
tive chairman of the national United Jewish Appeal for over 
20 years. Born in New Haven, Conn., to immigrant parents, 
Friedman graduated from Yale University (B.A.) in 1938, at- 
tended Columbia University Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, and graduated from the Jewish Institute of Reli- 
gion with a M.H.L. degree. He was ordained as a rabbi in 1944. 
He served as a chaplain with the Ninth Infantry Division in 
Germany and after World War 11 spearheaded efforts to help 
Jewish survivors of the Nazi death camps, including work with 
*Berihah, while ministering to the needs of American soldiers. 
Later he served as assistant advisor on Jewish affairs to Gen- 
eral Lucius D. Clay, commander of U.S. Occupation Forces in 
Germany, working with Rabbi Philip *Bernstein. His efforts 
included a visit to Kielce immediately after the July 4, 1946, 
pogrom that resulted in the decision to open the American 
sector to Jews fleeing Poland. During that period, he was se- 
cretly recruited into the *Haganah and worked in the *illegal 
immigration operation called “Aliyah Bet.” He was subse- 
quently decorated by the State of Israel for that service. 

While serving an anti-Zionist congregation in Denver, 
he was active in clandestinely securing desperately needed 
arms for Israel. He was one of the founders of the Israel Bond 
organization, invited by David Ben-Gurion to the formation 
meeting in Jerusalem in September 1950. In 1955, he became 
the executive vice chairman of the uja national campaign and 
executive chairman in 1970. 

Throughout three decades he was present at critical mo- 
ments in the life of Jewish communities in many countries: 
pogroms in Morocco in 1955; flight of Hungarian and Egyp- 
tian refugees in 1956; exodus from Romania in 1957. He also 
studied conditions in Iran, Poland, and Tunisia. Just before the 
outbreak of the Six-Day War in 1967, he was in Israel for talks 
with Jewish Agency and government leaders, which resulted 
in the historic Israel Emergency Fund that raised millions of 
dollars for Israel in the fearful days preceding the war and the 
immediate post-war euphoria. 

He created the ujA Young Leadership Cabinet, bring- 
ing together young men and women from all over the coun- 
try and instilling within them a philosophy of Judaism and a 
sense of commitment. He also created a peer network among 
the most Jewishly philanthropic young Jews. He developed the 
UJA Overseas Mission concept, which has escorted scores of 
thousands of American Jews to Israel, and many thousands to 
the sites of the Nazi camps. He established the Israel Educa- 
tion Fund, which built high schools, libraries, and kindergar- 
tens throughout the country. Friedman and his family settled 
in Jerusalem in 1971. 

Upon returning to the U.S. in 1978, Friedman assumed 
the position of president of the American Friends of Tel Aviv 
University. At an age when many would retire, he entered 
an even more creative phase. He was co-founder with Leslie 
Wexner in 1985 of the Wexner Heritage Foundation, dedicated 
to the education of leadership groups in Jewish communities 
throughout the United States, training cadres of young and 
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promising affluent and highly positioned Jews in a two-year 
seminar in Jewish history and tradition so that they are pre- 
pared to assume leadership roles. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.A. Friedman, Roots to the Future (1999). 


[Lori Baron (2™4 ed.)] 


FRIEDMAN, JACOB (1910-1972), Yiddish poet. Born in 
Mielnica, Galicia, Friedman lived after World War I in Czer- 
nowitz, except for the years 1929-32, which he spent in War- 
saw. In 1941 the Romanian authorities deported him to the 
Bershad camp in Transnistria. Liberated in March 1944, he 
eventually came to Bucharest and was active in the revival of 
Jewish cultural life there until 1947. He tried to make his way 
to Palestine, but reached Israel only in February 1949 after 
spending a year interned in Cyprus. His poetry, which he be- 
gan publishing in 1927, is often filled with religious fervor. It 
acquired new depth due to his experience during and after the 
Holocaust. His lyrical and dramatic poems, first published in 
various journals, were included in several collections, among 
them: Pastekher in Yisroel (“Shepherds in Israel,” 1953), Libshaft 
(“Love,” 1967) and the posthumous Lider un Poemes (“Poems,” 
3 vols., 1974); four volumes appeared in Hebrew translation 
(1970, 1972, 1977, 1983). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Bickel, Shrayber fun Mayn Dor (1958), 
175-81. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 7 (1968), 478-80; E. Sela- 
Saldinger, A Torn Chord Trembling in the Dark, 2 vols. (1996); idem, 
From Transnistria to Israel (2003). 


FRIEDMAN, JEROME ISAAC (1930- ), physicist. Fried- 
man studied at the University of Chicago from which he re- 
ceived his A.B. (1950), his M.A. (1953), and his Ph.D. (1956) 
in physics. After working as a research associate there and at 
Stanford University, he joined the faculty of miT in 1960, be- 
coming a professor in 1967 and an institute professor in 1991. 
At MIT he was also the director of the laboratory for nu- 
clear science (1980-83) and head of the physics department 
(1983-88). In addition, he served as president of the Ameri- 
can Physical Society in 1999. He was co-recipient of the 1990 
Nobel Prize in physics with Richard Taylor and Henry Ken- 
dall for work they had done at the Stanford Linear Accelera- 
tion Center 1967-73, which showed that protons and neutrons 
were composed of quarks rather than being fundamental par- 
ticles. In doing so, they also proved the existence of quarks 
which had been regarded until then as theoretical and highly 
implausible by most of the physics community. Their work 
also established the experimental foundations for the devel- 
opment of quantum chromodynamics, the theory of the so- 
called strong force, which is responsible for binding quarks 
together to form all hadronic matter. 


FRIEDMAN, KINKY (Richard F.; 1944- ), U.S. coun- 
try singer, novelist, political activist. Friedman was born in 
Chicago to Minnie and Tom, who had flown 35 bombing 
missions over Germany during World War 11. The family 
moved to Texas, where Friedman's father was a speech ther- 
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apist and an educational psychology professor at the Uni- 
versity of Texas. The Friedmans also ran their own summer 
camp for children in the Texas hill country, called Echo Hill 
Ranch. It was there that young Richard Friedman began life 
as an entertainer, originating ideas for comedy routines on 
camp skit nights, and writing the winning songs for bunk 
song night. 

Friedman founded his first band while at the University 
of Texas, King Arthur & the Carrots, a group that poked fun 
at surf music and recorded one single, “Schwinn 24” / “Beach 
Party Boo Boo” in 1966. After graduation, Friedman served in 
the Peace Corps from 1966 to 1968 in the jungles of Borneo. 

In 1971, Friedman founded his second band, Kinky Fried- 
man & the Texas Jewboys, an irreverent group reflected in 
their name as well as in their songs, which included “The Bal- 
lad of Charles Whitman,’ about the Texas sniper; satirical re- 
sponses to antisemitism called “We Reserve the Right To Re- 
fuse Service To You” and “They Ain't Making Jews Like Jesus 
Anymore”; “Ride "Em Jewboy,’ the only country song written 
about the Holocaust; and the politically incorrect, “Get Your 
Biscuits in the Oven & Your Buns in the Bed.” Many Jewish- 
owned chain stores thought the name of the band was anti- 
semitic or self-hating, and refused to carry the group’s first 
album, Sold American. The group also elicited bomb threats 
from the Jewish Defense League. 

In 1976, Friedman and his band toured with Bob Dylan 
& the Rolling Thunder Revue. That same year he made his 
third album, Lasso from El Paso, featuring Dylan and Eric 
Clapton. Three years later the Texas Jewboys disbanded and 
Friedman moved to New York, where he often appeared solo 
at the Lone Star Café sporting a yellow Star of David on his 
guitar strap. He also began writing mystery thrillers, featur- 
ing a Jewish country singer turned Greenwich Village private 
eye named Kinky Friedman, who, like his creator, always wore 
a black Stetson and smoked Cuban cigars. To everyone's sur- 
prise, Friedman’s fiction was well received and a new career 
was born, resulting in 17 books in the detective series and five 
million books sold - including Greenwich Killing Time (1986), 
Elvis, Jesus and Coca-Cola (1993), God Bless John Wayne (1995), 
and The Mile High Club (2000); a non-fiction work, Kinky 
Friedman's Guide to Texas Etiquette: Or How to Get to Heaven 
or Hell Without Going Through Dallas-Fort Worth (2001); and 
a novel, Ten Little New Yorkers (2005), which Friedman an- 
nounced would be his final literary effort. 

In 1999, singers Willie Nelson, Dwight Yoakam, Tom 
Waits, and Lyle Lovett covered Friedman’s music on the trib- 
ute album, Pearls in the Snow: The Songs of Kinky Friedman. 
In 2002 a documentary was made about Friedman by Simone 
de Vries called Proud to Be an Asshole from El Paso. 

In March 2005, Friedman announced his independent 
candidacy for governor of Texas in 2006, with slogans such 
as “How Hard Could It Be?” and “Why the Hell Not?” and a 
campaign promise: “If you elect me the first Jewish governor, 
Tl reduce the speed limit to 54.95” 

[Elli Wohlgelernter (2"¢ ed.)] 
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FRIEDMAN, LEE MAX (1871-1957), U.S. lawyer, historian, 
and patron of learning. Friedman was born in Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, of German Jewish descent. He became a noted trial 
attorney in Boston and a teacher and scholar of law. He was 
vice president and professor of law at Portia Law School, Bos- 
ton, contributing learned articles to law journals. Friedman 
was deeply interested in American Jewish history, and in 1903 
he began his association with the American Jewish Historical 
Society, eventually serving as president (1948-53) and honor- 
ary president (1953-57). In 1905 he was chairman of the cel- 
ebration in Boston of the 250‘ anniversary of Jewish settle- 
ment in the United States, and half a century later he was the 
main speaker at Symphony Hall, Boston, on the occasion of 
the tercentenary. As a historian, Friedman contributed many 
articles and notes to the Publications of the American Jewish 
Historical Society, covering a wide range of subjects that in- 
cluded Judah Monis, Cotton Mather, and Aaron Lopez. The 
volumes he published in the field of Jewish history included 
some of European Jewish interest: Robert Grosseteste and the 
Jews (1934), and Zola and the Dreyfus Case: His Defense of 
Liberty and Its Enduring Significance (1937); and others on 
American Jewish themes: Early American Jews (1934), Rabbi 
Haim Isaac Carigal: His Newport Sermon and His Yale Portrait 
(1940), Jewish Pioneers and Patriots (1942), and Pilgrims in a 
New Land (1948). He presented books and manuscripts to the 
American Jewish Historical Society, and a bequest in his will 
enabled the Society to establish its own headquarters adjoin- 
ing Brandeis University. 

Friedman’s approach to cultural, philanthropic, civic, and 
communal endeavors was conservative. He served in leading 
positions with the Boston Art Museum, Harvard College Li- 
brary, General Theological Library, and Boston Public Library. 
He was active in Boston Jewish life and was prominent in such 
national bodies as the Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions and the World Union for Progressive Judaism. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kozol, in: AJHSQ, 56 (1967), 261-7; Meyer, 
ibid., 47 (1958), 211-5; Norden, ibid., 51 (1961), 30-48 (bibl.). 

[Isidore S. Meyer] 


FRIEDMAN, MILTON (1912- ), U.S. economist. Friedman, 
who was born in Rahway, New Jersey, received his B.A. from 
Rutgers University in 1932, his M.A. from the University of 
Chicago in 1933, and his Ph.D. from Columbia University in 
1946. He began working for the U.S. government in 1935 and 
taught at several American universities before becoming pro- 
fessor of economics at the University of Chicago (1946-76). 
There, he acquired an international reputation and served 
as consultant to national and international institutions. He 
also acted as adviser to President Nixon. Friedman became 
the leader of the “Chicago school” of economic thought, op- 
posed to those following the generally accepted theories of 
John Maynard Keynes. He argued that the U.S. government 
relied too much on changes in taxation and government 
spending instead of controlling the money supply, in order 
to regulate the economy. In addition, he maintained that the 
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US. Federal Reserve Board repeatedly erred in the rate at 
which it changed the money supply and, as a result, intensi- 
fied the fluctuations in economic growth. Friedman favored 
a simplified taxation system, floating exchange rates, and the 
demonetization of gold. He also advocated the abolition of 
the social welfare system, which he considered paternalistic, 
ineffective, and inefficient. In its place he wanted a “negative 
income tax,’ which would provide ready cash for the poor to 
pay for their basic needs. 

Friedman was awarded the Nobel Prize for economics in 
1976 for “his achievements in the field of consumption analy- 
sis, monetary history and theory, and for his demonstration 
of the complexity of stabilization policy.’ By that time he had 
become one of the most influential and high-profile economic 
theorists of his day. His theory of monetarism — which related 
increases in the money supply to inflation - was adopted by 
the English Conservative party under Margaret Thatcher, 
which followed his prescriptions for reducing the money sup- 
ply during the early years of the 1980s. 

Friedman was a member of the research staff of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research (1937-81). He also served 
on the President’s Economic Policy Advisory Board during 
President *Reagan’s administration in the 1980s. 

After retiring from the University of Chicago in 1977, 
Friedman became Paul Snowden Russell Distinguished Ser- 
vice Professor Emeritus of Economics at the University of 
Chicago and a senior research fellow at the Hoover Institu- 
tion at Stanford University. In 2002 the Cato Institute in Wash- 
ington established the Milton Friedman Prize for Advancing 
Liberty, a cash prize awarded every second year to a person 
who has made a significant contribution to the advancement 
of freedom. 

A prolific writer, Friedman was the author of A Monetary 
History of the United States (1963; with Anna Schwarz), a major 
work on economic history in which he showed that declines 
in the supply of money have led to nearly every recession in 
the U.S. economy in the last hundred years. Among his other 
writings are A Theory of Consumption Function (1957), A Pro- 
gram for Monetary Stability (1960), Price Theory (1962), Essays 
in Positive Economics (1966), Capitalism and Freedom (1967), 
A Theoretical Framework for Monetary Analysis (1971), There’s 
No Such Thing as a Free Lunch (1975), Tax Limitation, Infla- 
tion and the Role of Government (1978), Bright Promises, Dis- 
mal Performance: An Economist’ Protest (1983), The Essence of 
Friedman (with K. Leube, ed., 1992), Why Government Is the 
Problem (1993), Foreign Economic Aid: Means and Objectives 
(1995), A Choice for Our Children: Curing the Crisis in Ameri- 
ca’ Schools (with A. Bonsteel and S. Sugarman, 1997), and Two 
Lucky People: Memoirs (with Rose Friedman, 1998). 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Gordon (ed.), Milton Friedman's 
Monetary Framework: A Debate with His Critics (1975); D. Goldman 
and L. Lerouche, The Ugly Truth about Milton Friedman (1980); E. 
Butler, Milton Friedman: A Guide to His Economic Thought (1985); E. 
Rayack, Not So Free to Choose: The Political Economy of Milton Fried- 
man and Ronald Reagan (1986); A. Hirsch, Milton Friedman: Econom- 
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ics in Theory and Practice (1990); J. Wood, Milton Friedman: Critical 
Assessments (1990); N. De Marchi and A. Hirsch, Milton Friedman: 
Economics in Theory and Practice (1991); W. Frazer, The Legacy of 
Keynes and Friedman: Economic Analysis, Money, and Ideology (1994); 
J. Hammond, Theory and Measurement: Causality Issues in Milton 
Friedman's Monetary Economics (1996); W. Frazer, The Friedman Sys- 
tem: Economic Analysis of Time Series (1997); J. Hammond (ed.), The 
Legacy of Milton Friedman as Teacher (1999). 


[Joachim O. Ronall and Rohan Saxena / Ruth Beloff (2"¢ ed.)] 


FRIEDMAN, NAPHTALI (1863-1921), Jewish deputy to 
the Russian *Duma (parliament). Born in Shaulai (Shavli), 
Lithuania, after graduating in law at the University of St. Pe- 
tersburg Friedman practiced in Ponevezh, Lithuania. In 1907 
he was elected to the Third Duma for the district of Kovno. 
He joined the Kadets (Russian Constitutional Democratic 
Party), taking an active part in the committees of the Duma, 
and with the other Jewish delegate L. *Nisselovich several 
times defended the Jews from attacks by the antisemitic depu- 
ties. Many Jews and non-Jews were impressed by his defense 
of the Jewish victims of the pogroms at the end of the 1880s. 
Friedman was also elected to the Fourth Duma (1912) where 
he continued to represent the interests of Russian Jewry with 
the two other Jewish delegates, M. Bomash and E. Gurewich. 
After the outbreak of World War 1, Friedman joined with the 
representatives of the other national minorities in declaring 
that the Jews were ready to fight alongside the rest of the Rus- 
sian peoples for victory. Friedman combated the allegations of 
Jewish treason trumped up by military circles in an attempt to 
cover up their defeats at the front. After the February Revo- 
lution of 1917 he cooperated for a while with the provisional 
government, but after the October Revolution he returned to 
Lithuania and practiced law in Panevezys. He was elected to 
the founding Parliament of independent Lithuania. He died 
in a health resort in Germany. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Sudarski et al. (eds.), Lite (Yid., 1951), 


1411-18. 
[Yehuda Slutsky / Shmuel Spector (274 ed.)] 


FRIEDMAN, PHILIP (1901-1960), Polish-Jewish historian. 
Friedman studied at the universities of Lvov and Vienna, and 
obtained his doctorate for a thesis on Die Galizischen Juden 
im Kampfe um ihre Gleichberechtigung (1848-1868), 1929. In 
further research on the history of Polish Jewry, mainly in the 
19 century, Friedman described changes in the economic 
structure and the growth of the great Jewish center at Lodz. 
He took part in editing periodicals in Hebrew, Yiddish, and 
Polish, and contributed to Miesiecznik Zydowski (“The Jewish 
Monthly”). Friedman published Hebrew textbooks for Jew- 
ish high schools, and taught Jewish history at the Jewish High 
School in Lodz and at the Institute of Jewish Studies in War- 
saw. During World War 11 he went into hiding in Lvov. After 
the liberation, Friedman moved to Lublin, where he organized 
the Central Jewish Historical Commission, later the Jewish 
Historical Institute, in Warsaw, which undertook extensive 
documentation on the fate of Polish Jewry. In 1946 Friedman 
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was appointed to organize an educational project for the Ho- 
locaust survivors in the American zone of occupation in Ger- 
many. In 1948, after the displaced persons camps were closed, 
Friedman immigrated to the United States, where he directed 
the Jewish Teachers’ Institute in New York. He also lectured on 
Jewish history at Columbia University. Friedman was a mem- 
ber of the y1vo staff and director of the bibliographical series 
of the Joint Documentary Projects of yivo and Yad Vashem. 
Almost all Friedman’s postwar publications dealt with the 
Holocaust period, on which he became a leading expert. His 
writings up to 1955 are listed in Writings of Philip Friedman. A 
Bibliography (1955). His later works include Martyrs and Fight- 
ers (1954), a collection of sources on the Warsaw Ghetto upris- 
ing; and Their Brothers’ Keepers (1957), about non-Jews who 
saved Jewish lives in occupied countries. The bibliographies 
of the Holocaust which he edited are Guide to Jewish History 
under Nazi Impact (coeditor J. Robinson, 1960), Bibliography 
of Books in Hebrew on the Jewish Catastrophe and Heroism in 
Europe (1960), and Bibliography of Yiddish Books on the Ca- 
tastrophe and Heroism (coeditor J. Gar, 1962). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.W. Baron, in: PAAJR, 29 (1960/61), 1-7; JBA, 
18 (1960/61), 76-80 (Yid.); Yad Vashem Bulletin 6/7 (1960), 3-7; YIVO, 
Newsletter, no. 74 (1960), 1, 7; B. Orenstein, Das Leben un Shafen fun 
Ph. Friedman (1962). 


[Shaul Esh] 


FRIEDMAN, SHAMMA (1937-_), Talmud scholar. His pub- 
lications over several decades constitute an important contri- 
bution to our understanding of the Babylonian Talmud and 
related literature. He was the first to provide clear and objec- 
tive criteria for differentiating between different literary and 
historical strata within the text of the Babylonian Talmud, 
subsequently applying these criteria systematically in the form 
of a continuous commentary to an entire chapter of the Bab- 
ylonian Talmud (Yevamot x, with a General Introduction to 
the Critical Study of the Talmudic Sugya (1978)). The insight 
that many of the difficulties which have baffled generations 
of interpreters of the Talmud are rooted in the tensions which 
exist between these different literary and historical levels led 
Friedman to a more fundamental and (for some) revolution- 
ary conclusion: that these tensions and difficulties are not the 
result of errors in transmission, or confusion in the interpre- 
tation of earlier tradition, but rather the result of a conscious 
process of synthetic creative reinterpretation which inheres in 
every level of talmudic literature, from the earliest tannaitic 
sources, through the statements of the amoraim, and down to 
the latest commentaries and additions of the savoraim. While 
continuing to develop and refine the methodolgy for analyz- 
ing and interpreting the different redactional levels within 
the talmudic text, Friedman went on to apply the notions of 
“development” and “evolution” to two other scholarly issues: 
the origin and significance of variant readings (especially in 
the manuscript tradition of the Babylonian Talmud), and the 
so-called “synoptic problem,” ie., the existence of and rela- 
tion among alternative versions of a given textual tradition 
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preserved in different talmudic and midrashic works. The no- 
tion that later talmudic sages often self-consciously reinter- 
preted and reformulated earlier versions of a given tradition 
has proved to be a powerful tool in solving many formerly 
intractable problems in the history of talmudic halakhah and 
aggadah. In addition to the many scholarly articles in which 
these ideas and methods were developed - including numer- 
ous studies in the field of Hebrew and Aramaic linguistics - 
Friedman’s major publications in recent years have included 
Talmud Arukh, Bava Metzia vi: Critical Edition with Compre- 
hensive Commentary (1990 and 1996), published by JT press, 
and Tosefta Atikta, Synoptic Parallels of Mishna and Tosefta 
Analyzed, with a Methodological Introduction (2002), pub- 
lished by Bar-Ilan University. 

The comprehensive critical methodology which has 
emerged from Friedman’s literary efforts has provided the 
foundation for a number of important scholarly projects in 
which he has played a leading role. In 1985, Friedman founded 
the Saul Lieberman Institute of Talmudic Research at the Jew- 
ish Theological Seminary of America, which encourages in- 
novative Talmud scholarship and provides sophisticated tools 
for its implementation. The Institute today, under Friedman’s 
direction, distributes a computerized database containing the 
text of almost all surviving Talmud manuscripts, first printed 
editions and fragments, as well as a computerized page-by- 
page bibliography of hundreds of books dealing with talmudic 
literature. The product of decades of work, these resources are 
aimed at opening new horizons in the field of Talmud Study. 
In the early 1990s, Friedman established the Society for the 
Interpretation of the Talmud, a collaborative venture in which 
a group of scholars has undertaken the preparation of an edi- 
tion of the Babylonian Talmud with commentary based on 
scholarly standards and aimed to a wide reading audience. 
A preliminary volume containing representative analyses of 
selected talmudic sugyot (Five Sugyot from the Babylonian 
Talmud) was published in 2002, and the first three volumes 
covering entire chapters of the Talmud are currently in the 
press, with preparations for more extensive publications well 
under way. Friedman also directs an Internet site at Bar Ilan 
University (developed together with Prof. Leib Moscovitz) de- 
voted to bringing together all the primary textual witnesses 
of Tannaitic literature, with Tosefta and halakhic midrashim 
currently represented. 

Friedman is the Benjamin and Minna Reeves Professor 
of Talmud and Rabbinics at the Jewish Theological Seminary 
and teaches in the Talmud Department at Bar Ilan University. 
He was born in Philadelphia in 1937 and settled in Jerusalem in 
1973. He has held a variety of positions at the Seminary, includ- 
ing acting librarian, and editor of Hebrew publications of the 
Schocken Institute. During the 1970s and 1980s, Friedman was 
the dean and director of jTs’s Jerusalem campus, now known 
as the Schechter Institute of Jewish Studies, where he teaches. 
In addition to his professorship at yTs and Bar Ilan, Friedman 
has taught at several universities, including Harvard, the He- 
brew University, and Tel Aviv University, and has sponsored 
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more than 25 graduate students in advanced degrees. He was 
elected to the Israel Academy of the Hebrew Language and 
the American Academy of Jewish Research, is Talmud division 
editor of the Encyclopaedia Judaica, and is a member of the 
editorial board of Jewish Studies, an Internet journal. 
[Stephen G. Wald (24 ed)] 


FRIEDMAN, THEODORE (1908-1992), U.S. Conservative 
rabbi and scholar. Friedman was born in Stamford, Conn. He 
was a graduate of the City College of New York (1929) and 
was ordained at the Jewish Theological Seminary (1931). He 
received his Ph.D. two decades later from Columbia Univer- 
sity (1952). As was common in the rabbinate of his day, Fried- 
man moved from congregation to congregation before finding 
his permanent prestigious pulpit. He served as rabbi of Beth 
El in North Bergen, N.j. (1931-42), Beth David in Bufflalo 
(1942-44), the Jewish Center of Jackson Heights, n.y., during 
1944-54, and from 1954 until his retirement in 1970 of Beth El 
of South Orange, N.j., then a growing suburb of Newark dur- 
ing the first great wave of suburbanization. He then moved 
to Jerusalem. A leader of the centrist group within Conserva- 
tive Judaism, which advocates controlled change within Jew- 
ish law, Friedman served as chairman of the Law Committee, 
where he worked with the Jewish Theological Seminary on 
solving the problem of the *agunah. The result was a joint Law 
Conference of the Seminary. He was co-chair of the Steering 
Committee and secretary of its bet din and of the Rabbinical 
Assembly for matters dealing with marriage and divorce and 
was president of the Rabbinical Assembly in 1962-64. During 
turbulent times he embraced the cause of civil rights and was 
an early participant in the effort to rescue Soviet Jewry. He co- 
authored with Morris *Adler and Jacob *Agus the responsum 
permitting the use of electricity on the Sabbath and allowing 
congregants to drive to synagogue on the Sabbath. 

He was managing editor of Judaism, a journal of Jewish 
thought, during 1953-61. He was coeditor with Robert Gordis 
of Jewish Life in America (1955), and wrote Letters to Jewish 
College Students (1965), relating Jewish teachings to the con- 
cerns of contemporary college students, and of Judgment and 
Destiny (1956), sermons. From Jerusalem, he wrote a “Letter 
from Jerusalem” published in Conservative Judaism. 


[Jack Reimer / Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.) 


FRIEDMAN, THOMAS L. (1953-_), U.S. journalist. Born 
in Minneapolis, Minn., Friedman earned a bachelor’s degree 
summa cum laude from Brandeis University with a specialty 
in Mediterranean studies, which helped prepare him for a ca- 
reer in writing and reporting on foreign affairs. He became 
known for advocating a compromise peace between Israel and 
the Palestinians, for modernization of the Arab world, and for 
globalization and laissez-faire capitalism. 

During his undergraduate years, Friedman spent semes- 
ters abroad at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem and the 
American University in Cairo. He then attended St. Antony’s 
College, Oxford University, on a Marshall scholarship and re- 
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ceived a master’s degree in modern Middle East studies. He 
joined the London bureau of United Press International and 
spent a year there as a general assignment reporter before be- 
ing assigned to Beirut. He reported from Beirut from 1979 to 
1981, and then was hired by the New York Times, which sent 
him to Beirut as bureau chief in 1982, six weeks before the 
Israeli invasion. Fluent in Arabic and Hebrew, he reported 
extensively on the war and won the Pulitzer Prize for inter- 
national reporting, particularly for his articles on the Sabra 
and Shatilla massacres. In June 1984 Friedman became the 
Times’s bureau chief in Israel, the first Jew to serve in that po- 
sition, and worked in Jerusalem until 1988. He won another 
Pulitzer Prize for his reporting of the first Palestinian Inti- 
fada. He chronicled his assignment in the Middle East in the 
book From Beirut to Jerusalem, published in 1989. It was on 
the New York Times bestseller list for nearly 12 months and 
won the National Book Award for nonfiction and the Over- 
seas Press Club Award for Best Book on Foreign Policy. The 
book has been published in 10 languages, including Japanese 
and Chinese, and is used as a basic textbook on the Middle 
East in many high schools and universities. Friedman has been 
attacked by right-wing Jewish organzations and individuals 
for his reporting from Beirut and for his support of a two- 
state solution a decade before the Oslo agreements. Given his 
background and his manifest commitments to Judaism and 
to Israel, they had considerable difficulty portraying him as a 
self-hating Jew, however much they tried. 

In January 1989 Friedman was posted to Washington as 
the Times’s chief diplomatic correspondent. For the next four 
years he traveled 500,000 miles, covering Secretary of State 
James A. Baker and the end of the Cold War. When Bill Clin- 
ton became president, he was named White House correspon- 
dent and in 1994 his assignment became the intersection of 
foreign policy and economics. In 1995 he became a foreign af- 
fairs columnist for The Times. 

Initially, Friedman focused on the intersection of global- 
ization and finance, and summarized his views in The Lexus 
and the Olive Tree (1999). It, too, became a bestseller. The two 
objects in the title symbolized the interaction between global- 
ization and local tradition. The book also discussed the role of 
new technology in reshaping global politics and argued that 
nations must sacrifice a degree of economic sovereignty to 
institutions like the International Monetary Fund to achieve 
Western-style prosperity. After the attacks of September 11, 
2001, Friedman's columns concentrated on the threat of ter- 
rorism, and he won the 2002 Pulitzer Prize for commentary. 
He supported the invasion of Iraq in 2003, although he had 
grave misgivings about the way the Bush administration 
waged it. Friedman also wrote Longitudes and Attitudes (2002) 
and The World is Flat (2005). 

When the Times developed a television channel, it en- 
gaged Friedman to draw on his extensive contacts to report 
and write documentaries about the Middle East and other 
parts of the world. As such, he became a familiar figure in 
American homes. He also appeared frequently on television 
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panels and spoke often at colleges and public forums. He was 

a member of the board of trustees of Brandeis and of the ad- 

visory board of the Marshall Scholarship Commission. 
[Stewart Kampel (274 ed.)] 


FRIEDMANN, ABRAHAM (d. 1879), chief rabbi of Transyl- 
vania. Among the first rabbis there to introduce the preaching 
of sermons in the synagogue in Hungarian, he encountered 
strong opposition from Orthodox rabbis. When officiating in 
Simand (province of Arad) in 1845 he preached in Hungarian 
on the occasion of the birthday of King Ferdinand 1. The ad- 
dress, entitled Egyhdzi beszéd, was published the same year. 
Previously Friedmann published a pamphlet, also in Hungar- 
ian, in defense of Jewish rights entitled Az izraelita nemzetnek 
védelmére (1844). In 1845 the council of electors of the Jews of 
Transylvania, convened by the Catholic bishop of *Alba-Iu- 
lia, elected him chief rabbi of the grand principality. He sub- 
sequently settled in the capital, Alba-Iulia. During his period 
of office he also played a political role as representative of 
Transylvanian Jewry and became involved in bitter disputes 
and polemics. In 1872 his opponents obtained his removal 
from office. He was the last chief rabbi to hold office for the 
whole of Transylvania. One of his main opponents was Hil- 
lel *Lichtenstein. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Magyar Zsidé Lexikon (1929), 295. 
[Yehouda Marton] 


FRIEDMANN, ARON (1855-1936), German hazzan. Born 
in Szaki, Lithuania, Friedmann studied in Berlin and in 1882 
was appointed chief hazzan of the Old Synagogue of the Ber- 
lin community, a post he held until 1923. He received the title 
of Koeniglicher Musikdirektor, Royal Academy of Art, Ber- 
lin, 1907. In 1901, he published Shir li-Shelomoh, a collection of 
cantorial music in traditional style for the prayers of the year. 
He also wrote Der synagogale Gesang (1904) and Lebensbilder 
beruehmter Kantoren (3 vols., 1918-27), containing biographies 
of 19*b-century hazzanim. 


FRIEDMANN, DANIEL (1936- ), Israeli professor of law. 
Born in Israel, Friedman studied law at the Hebrew Univer- 
sity of Jerusalem prior to his army service. He is a professor of 
law at Tel Aviv University, where he was also dean of the Law 
Faculty, 1974-78. Friedmann was a member of the Commis- 
sion of Inquiry (chaired by Justice M. Beiski) appointed by the 
president of the Supreme Court to investigate the price manip- 
ulation of bank shares. He as a member of a number of legisla- 
tive advisory committees and the Advisory Committee for the 
Codification of Civil Law in Israel (chaired by Chief Justice A. 
*Barak) appointed by the minister of justice. He also served 
as an adviser to the Restatement (Third) of the Law of Restitu- 
tion. Friedmann participated in the establishment of the Cegla 
Institute for Comparative and Private International Law at Tel 
Aviv University and was its first director. He also participated in 
establishing the Law School of the College of Management and 
was its first dean. He published numerous books on various 
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spheres of law: insurance, contract, damages, and other topics. 
In 1991 he received the Israel Prize for social sciences. 


FRIEDMANN, DAVID ARYEH (1889-1957), Hebrew critic 
and editor. After studying medicine at Moscow University, he 
emigrated in 1925 to Palestine, where he was a practicing oph- 
thalmologist and active member of the medical association. 
Friedmann wrote many articles in the Hebrew press on med- 
icine, literature, and the arts, most of which were published 
posthumously in two volumes: Iyyunei Shirah (1964), and 
Iyyunei Prozah (1966). He was an editor of Ayanot Publishing 
Co. as well as of En Hakore (1923); he also edited the Medical 
Association's journal, Ha-Refuah, from 1929. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Shmueli, Mahberet ha-Ayinin (bibliogra- 
phy of works by Dr. D.A. Friedmann, 1912-42, 280 items); idem, in: 
Ha-Refuah, 39 no. 1 (1950), 13 (summary as well as comprehensive 
appreciation by Y.L. Roke’ah); Hadoar (Sept. 20, 1957). 


[Getzel Kressel] 


FRIEDMANN, DAVID BEN SAMUEL (also called “Dovi- 
del” Karliner; 1828-1917), Lithuanian rabbi and posek. Fried- 
mann was born in Biala and lived for a time in Brest-Litovsk 
after 1836. On the advice of Leib Katzenellenbogen he moved 
to Kamenets-Litovsk where he studied under the supervision 
of his older brother Joseph until 1841. In that year he made the 
acquaintance of the philanthropist Shemariah Luria of Mo- 
hilev, who entrusted to him the education of his brother-in- 
law Zalman Rivlin of Shklov. Friedmann later married Luria’s 
daughter. From 1846 to 1866 he devoted himself to concen- 
trated study in the house of his father-in-law, where he com- 
piled his Piskei Halakhot. After the death of his father-in-law 
in 1866 he accepted the rabbinate of Karlin near Pinsk (in 
1868) where he remained until his death. 

Friedmann’s renown rests upon his Piskei Halakhot (pt. 1, 
1898; pt. 2, 1901), an exposition and summary of matrimo- 
nial law, with a commentary entitled Yad David, an appen- 
dix entitled She’ilat David containing responsa on the laws 
of *mikvaot (“ritual baths”). The text of the Piskei Halakhot 
follows that of Maimonides. In his comprehensive exposi- 
tion, Friedmann endeavors to establish clear-cut decisions. 
His work is distinguished by the fact that he relies to an over- 
whelming extent on the Babylonian and Jerusalem Talmuds 
and on the *rishonim, disregarding the *aharonim. He es- 
chewed casuistry and tried to penetrate to the essence of the 
halakhah by a logical approach. Among the rabbis who turned 
to him with their problems were Menahem Mendel *Schneer- 
sohn, the head of the Lubavitch (Chabad) dynasty, and David 
*Luria. When religious extremists in Jerusalem excommu- 
nicated the bet midrash of his brother-in-law, Jehiel Michael 
*Pines, because he supported the establishment in Jerusalem 
of an orphanage “where they would also learn a foreign lan- 
guage,’ Friedmann attacked them in his Emek Berakhah (1881). 
It consists of four essays in which he discusses the question of a 
ban and the regulations and conditions under which it should 
be imposed, emphasizing that a handful of rabbis of Jerusalem 
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had no right to impose such a ban. Pines wrote a long intro- 
duction to the book. Even though he tended to view with fa- 
vor secular knowledge and the study of languages, Friedmann 
was opposed to compromise with regard to Torah education 
and the character of the traditional *heder and in 1913 vehe- 
mently opposed the plan of the society Mefizei Haskalah be- 
Rusyah (“Disseminators of Secular Education in Russia”) to 
change the accepted curriculum of the heder. 

During a certain period of his life, Friedmann partici- 
pated actively in the Hibbat Zion movement. From 1863 he 
published articles in the Levanon which reflect his favorable 
attitude towards this movement, and he thus influenced many 
observant Jews to join it. He debated with Z.H. *Kalischer on 
the problems of the movement and, together with L. *Pinsker 
and Samuel *Mohilever, participated in the *Kattowitz confer- 
ence of 1885 as a delegate of the Pinsk branch of the Hovevei 
Zion. In a letter to A.J. Slucki he stressed that the noble idea 
of the nationalist movement deserves to become dear to “our 
brethren who are anxious for the word of God,” and he testifies 
of himself that “the fire of love for our holy land burns in my 
heart” (ed. by A.J. Slucki, Shivat Ziyyon, 1 (1891), 18-19. In the 
course of time, however, he changed his attitude and follow- 
ing the decision of Zionist parties to include national secular 
education among their activities became an opponent of the 
Zionist idea. His grandson SHMUEL ELIASHIV (Friedmann, 
1899-1955), jurist and author, served as first ambassador of the 
State of Israel to the U.S.S.R. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.N. Gottlieb, Oholei Shem (1912), 172-4; 
Masliansky, in: Hadoar, 17 (1938), 455f.; Toyzent yor Pinsk (1941), 87, 
93, 171, 269-71; Zinovitz, in: Ba-Mishor, 6 (1945), no. 255 p. 4f3 Ya- 
hadut Lita, 1 (1960), 250f., 344, 494, 5133 3 (1967), 79; S. Eliashiv, in: 
Sefer Biala-Podlaska (1961), 334-6. 


[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


FRIEDMANN, DESIDER (1880-1944), lawyer and Zionist 
leader. Born in Boskovice, Moravia, he was an active Zionist 
from 1898. When Vienna became the first great Jewish com- 
munity in the West with a Zionist majority, Friedmann was 
elected vice president of its Israelitische Kultusgemeinde (Jew- 
ish community; 1920-24) and from January 1933 its president. 
In May 1934 Friedmann was appointed a member of the Aus- 
trian Council of State (Staatsrat). He was a courageous fighter 
for Jewish rights and enlarged the cultural, educational, and 
social activities of the Kultusgemeinde. The Austrian chancel- 
lor Schuschnigg dispatched him abroad in 1938, a few weeks 
before the annexation of Austria to Nazi Germany (the An- 
schluss), to negotiate support for Austrian currency. Immedi- 
ately after the Anschluss, the Nazis arrested him, allegedly for 
his financial aid to the Schuschnigg government. On April 1, 
1938, he was deported to the Dachau concentration camp with 
the so-called Prominententransport (transport of prominent 
people) and later to other concentration camps. In the au- 
tumn of 1944 he, his wife, and other Zionist leaders of Vienna 
were transferred from Theresienstadt to the gas chambers at 
Auschwitz. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Fraenkel (ed.), Jews of Austria (1967), in- 
dex; H. Gold (ed.), Die Juden und Judengemeinden Maehrens... (1929), 
92. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Brenner, Zionism in the Age of Dicta- 
tors - A Reappraisal (1983). 


[Josef Fraenkel / Bjoern Siegel (2"4 ed.)] 


FRIEDMANN, GEORGES (1902-1977), French sociologist, 
born in Paris, educated at the Ecole Normale Supérieure and 
the University of Paris. During World War 11 he organized the 
resistance movement in the Toulouse region. Friedmann, an 
expert in vocational education and the sociology of work and 
industry, was appointed inspector general of technical educa- 
tion in France in 1945 and participated in the work of the com- 
mission for educational reform. Friedmann became professor 
for the history of labor at the Conservatoire des Arts et des 
Métiers in 1946 and director of studies at the Ecole Pratique 
des Hautes Etudes at the Sorbonne in 1948; he was adminis- 
trator of the Centre d'Etudes Sociologiques, 1949-51. In 1956 
he was president of the International Sociological Association. 
His position in industrial sociology is that the psycho-physi- 
ological problems of labor in industry must be considered not 
only within the individual enterprise, but also in the context 
of the larger social structure and cannot be solved without 
comprehensive changes in the social order. Among his ma- 
jor works are Problémes du machinisme en U.R.S.S. et dans les 
pays capitalistes (1934), La crise du progres: Esquisse d’histoire 
des idées (1895-1935) (1936), De la Sainte Russie a VU.R.S.S. 
(1938), Leibniz et Spinoza (1946), Les problémes humains du 
machinisme industriel (1946), Humanisme du travail et huma- 
nités (1950), Ow va le travail humain? (1951), and Le travail en 
miettes; spécialisation et loisirs (1956). Friedmann was editor 
and coeditor of L’Homme et la machine and of Annales des Eco- 
nomies, Sociétés, Civilisations and author of numerous articles 
on human and technological problems in industrial develo- 
pment. Several of his works were translated into English and 
German. In 1965, after an extended stay in Israel, Friedmann 
published La Fin du peuple Juif? (1965; The End of the Jewish 
People?, 1967). In this book he dealt with the present prob- 
lems and future prospects of the State of Israel and the Jewish 
people. He held that the decline of religious orthodoxy, the 
growth of cultural assimilation in Israel and elsewhere, and 
the rise of a secular Israel nationalism will endanger the con- 
tinued existence of the Jewish people in the Diaspora, as well 


as the Jewishness of Israelis. 
[Werner J. Cahnman] 


FRIEDMANN, JANE (1931-_), Swedish actress. She ap- 
peared in Stockholm at Dramatiska Teatern, the national the- 
ater of Sweden, and at the Stockholm City Theater. Her first 
great success was in the title role of The Diary of Anne Frank 
(1956). She also acted in L’Ecole des femmes by Moliére; Three 
Knives from Wei, a Chinese story by the Swedish poet, Harry 
Martinson; and the modern English polemical play Oh, What 
a Lovely War! (1963). She also has a number of contemporary 
Swedish roles to her credit, such as in Between the Summers 
(1995) and The Prompter (1999). 
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FRIEDMANN, MEIR (pen name Ish-Shalom; 1831-1908), 
rabbinic scholar. Friedmann was born in Horost, Slovakia. 
From 1843 to 1848 he studied in Ungvar at the yeshivah of 
his relative Meir Asch. Between 1848 and 1858 he underwent 
several crises and changes. Successively, he lived as an ascetic 
Hasid preparing for immigration to Erez Israel, temporarily 
came under the influence of the Haskalah, returned to the 
study of the Talmud and was ordained, married, and became 
a farmer; his wife died, he was impoverished, and he became 
a maggid. In 1858 he settled in Vienna and attended the uni- 
versity as a non-matriculated student. From 1864 on he served 
as librarian, Bible teacher to adults, and Talmud teacher to the 
young at the bet midrash in Vienna. After 1894 he also taught 
at the rabbinical seminary there. Among his students were V. 
*Aptowitzer, Z.P. *Chajes, and S. *Schechter. 

In his lifetime Friedmann was known for his studies of 
and lectures on aggadah, and even earned the title mara de- 
aggadeta (“master of aggadah”). His most important con- 
tributions are concerned with the halakhic Midrashim. He 
discovered lost sources, determined correct versions, and illu- 
minated difficult passages; his writing is exceptionally erudite, 
profound, logical, and elegant of expression. His influence on 
Jewish scholarship was considerable. Many of the commentar- 
ies and interpretations of later talmudic scholars and research- 
ers originated in his work. Friedmann maintained that “the 
Talmud is the foundation of Judaism and whoever abandons 
it is abandoning life”; this conviction affected all his creative 
work and activities. At the height of the Haskalah Friedmann 
was calling for traditional education, even drawing up plans 
for traditional Jewish secondary schools and universities. He 
was also active in the Zionist movement and founded the As- 
sociation for the Dissemination of the Hebrew Language. 

Friedmann edited midrashic texts with introductions 
and commentaries, the commentaries entitled Me’ir Ayin. 
The halakhic Midrashim include Mekhilta (1870), Baraita 
de-Melekhet ha-Mishkan (1908), and Sifrei (1864); a part of 
the Sifra, which he had begun editing, was published posthu- 
mously (1915). He published Pesikta Rabbati (1880) and Tanna 
de-vei Eliyahu (1902), aggadic texts; Talmud Bavli: Massekhet 
Makkot (1888) with a short interpretation as an example of a 
scientific edition of the Talmud; and a pamphlet about trans- 
lating the Talmud, Davar al Odot ha-Talmud (1885). He pub- 
lished many works on the literature of halakhah and aggadah, 
its characteristics and principles, as well as books and articles 
on other Jewish subjects, including Bible, particularly com- 
mentaries on the Pentateuch, Judges, Samuel, Isaiah, Hosea, 
and Psalms; and the Targums of Onkelos and Aquila; the Holy 
Land; and Jewish prayer and poetry. He produced a number 
of sample textbooks on the Talmud and Mishnah for schools, 
and several of his lectures and sermons were published, al- 
though most of them can only be found incorporated into 
the works of his contemporaries. With I.H. Weiss Friedmann 
edited the periodical Beit ha-Talmud (1881-89). Most of his 
articles appeared in that and other publications under his pen 
name “Ish Shalom.” 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: B.Z. Benedikt, in: Ks, 24 (1947/48), 263-75; 
idem, in: Aresheth, 2 (1960), 269-84; T. Preschel, ibid., 3 (1961), 468; 
J. Friedmann (ed.), Lector M. Friedmann zur 100 Wiederkehr seines 
Geburtstages... (1931), a bibliography; Kressel, Leksikon, 1 (1965), 98; 
J. Bergman, in: Sefer ha-Zikkaron le-Veit ha-Midrash le-Rabbanim 
be-Vina (1946), 37-45; S. Schechter, Seminary Addresses and Other 


Papers (1915, repr. 1959), 135-43. 
[Binyamin Zeev Benedikt] 


FRIEDMANN, MORITZ (1823-1891), Hungarian hazzan. 
Born in Hraboc, Friedmann was a noted boy soprano. When 
he went to Budapest as a youth, the hazzan David Broder ac- 
cepted him in his choir. Later he went to Oedenburg (Sopron) 
and obtained a post as assistant cantor and Hebrew teacher in 
a nearby congregation. In 1857 he was appointed chief hazzan 
in Budapest, where he conducted services in the *Sulzer style, 
with a large choir and set psalms and prayers to music for solo 
and choir. His collection of Jewish synagogue songs, Izrdelita 
valldsos énekek... (1875), was used in the synagogues of most 
Hungarian communities. He also edited the paper Ungarische 
Israelitische Kultusbeamtenzeitung (1883-97), in which he pub- 
lished articles on cantorial music. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Friedmann Album, 2 vols. (1877-85); Sendrey, 
Music, indexes; M. Rothmueller, The Music of the Jews (1967). 


[Joshua Leib Neeman] 


FRIEDMANN, PAUL (1840-2), philanthropist and author, 
initiator of a settlement scheme for Jews in Midian. A Protes- 
tant of Jewish descent, Friedmann was born in Koenigsberg, 
Prussia, but the place and year of his death are unknown. 
After accumulating a vast fortune, he traveled over Europe 
to gather material for his works, Les Dépéches de G. Mich- 
iel, Ambassadeur de Venise en Angleterre pendant les années 
1554 d 1557 (1896) and Anne Boleyn —- A Chapter of English His- 
tory 1527-1535, 2 vols. (18857). In 1891 he privately published 
Das Land Madian (Arabic for Midian), in which he described 
the possibilities of colonizing this land without mentioning 
Jews as the prospective settlers. Influenced by the Russian 
pogroms of the 1880s, he envisioned the unpopulated land 
of Midian as a haven for the victims of such persecution, 
and ultimately even as a Jewish state. With the assent of Sir 
Evelyn Baring (later Lord Cromer), Britain’s representative 
in *Egypt, Friedmann opened negotiations with the Brit- 
ish authorities. He simultaneously set out to enlist the first 
settlers and was finally able to persuade a group of 17 men, 6 
women, and 4 children from Austrian Galicia to join his ex- 
pedition. He acquired a yacht, which he called “Israel? that 
reached Suez on December 1, 1893, with a total of 46 persons. 
The Prussian officer in command exercised strictest discipline, 
which proved unbearable, and 18 persons left the group. After 
one of them was found dead in the Sinai desert, Friedmann 
was blamed for the “murder.” Leaving the women and chil- 
dren in *Cairo, the group finally reached the Sinai Peninsula 
and prepared to cross the Red Sea to Midian. News reached 
them, however, that the Turks had occupied the Midianite city 
of Dhaba and that in accordance with Turkish law no non- 
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Muslim was permitted to settle in this area, which is part of 
the Hejaz. 

A number of Friedmann’s group deserted the camp and 
arrived in Cairo, spreading gruesome stories about the enter- 
prise. As Friedmann’s scheme had been favored by Baring, it 
was branded in the local press as a British attempt to occupy 
Midian, and bitter controversies arose between the British 
and Turkish authorities. Finally Friedmann was compelled to 
abandon his efforts. He was then a broken man, financially as 
well as spiritually, and although he brought successful court 
actions against a number of newspapers that attacked him, the 
litigation took many years and was, ultimately, of no avail. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: O.K. Rabinowicz, in: In Time of Harvest: Es- 
says in Honor of Abba Hillel Silver (1963), 284-319; J. Fraenkel, in: Herzl 
Year Book, 4 (1961), 67-117; J.M. Landau, in: B. Dinur et al. (eds.), Shi- 
vat Ziyyon (1950), 169-78; N.M. Gelber, in: ibid., 2-3 (1953), 351-74. 


[Oskar K. Rabinowicz] 


FRIEDRICHSFELD, DAVID (c. 1755-1810), German author. 
Friedrichsfeld was born in Berlin, where he was inflluenced 
by the Jewish Enlightenment movement. In 1781 he settled in 
Amsterdam, where he became one of the leaders in the fight 
for Jewish emancipation. After Amsterdam was occupied by 
the French revolutionary forces, he became one of the leaders 
of the *Felix Libertate society. A follower of Moses Mendels- 
sohn, he expounded his views in works such as Beleuchtung... 
in Betreff des Buergerrecht der Juden (Amsterdam, 1795), De 
Messias der Jooden... (The Hague, 1796), Appell an die Staende 
Hollands (Amsterdam, 1797), and Kol Mevasser (Amsterdam, 
1802). He also wrote a work on Hebrew phonetics, Maaneh 
Rakh (Amsterdam, 1808), and contributed short articles and 
poems to Ha-Meassef. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Graetz, Hist, 5 (1895), 400-1, 454; Klausner, 
Sifrut, 1 (19527), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Graetz, Geschichte 
der Juden von den diltesten Zeiten bis auf die Gegenwart, 2 (1900); M. 
Brenner, S. Jersch-Wenzel, and M.A. Meyer, Deutsch-jiidische Ge- 
schichte in der Neuzeit, vol. 2 (1996). 


FRIEDSAM, MICHAEL (1858-1931), U.S. businessman, 
public servant, philanthropist, and art collector. Friedsam, 
who was born in New York, began working for the B. Altman 
& Company department store at the age of 17. He became a 
company partner in 1900 and a vice president in 1909. Upon 
the death of company president Benjamin Altman in 1913, 
Friedsam became president of the company and of the Altman 
Foundation, established to disburse the bulk of Altman’s for- 
tune for charitable and educational purposes. During World 
War I Friedsam, as a New York State representative of the Fed- 
eral Food Administration, participated in government efforts 
to regulate consumption and check profiteering. He also held 
the rank of colonel in the New York State National Guard. In 
1925 Friedsam chaired the committee appointed by Governor 
Al Smith that recommended increased New York State finan- 
cial aid to public schools. Friedsam willed portions of his ex- 
tensive fine arts collection to the New York Metropolitan Mu- 
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seum of Art and the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. 
In 1932, under the terms of his will, the Friedsam Foundation 
was established, for assisting the young and aged and for ed- 
ucational purposes. 


[Richard Skolnik] 


FRIEND, CHARLOTTE (1921-1987), U.S. oncologist, mi- 
crobiologist. Friend was born in New York City to parents 
who immigrated from Russia. She finished her undergradu- 
ate studies at Hunter College, New York, and upon graduat- 
ing in 1943 she served in the U.S. Navy during World War 11 
and was second in command of the hematology laboratory 
at the naval hospital in Shoemaker, California. In 1950, she 
received her Ph.D. from Yale University. After graduation 
she was hired by the director of the then new Sloan Kettering 
Institute and was an associate professor of microbiology un- 
til 1966 when she moved to Mount Sinai School of Medicine 
and was appointed professor of microbiology. She remained 
there until she died in 1987. Friend made many important 
contributions to cancer research. Her first discovery was that 
a leukemia could be induced experimentally by a virus now 
known as the Friend Leukemia Virus (FLV), which at the time 
was received with skepticism and hostility because until then 
there had been no known link between viruses and cancer. 
Friend paved the way for a great many avenues of research. 
Her demonstration of inducible differentiation of leukemic 
cells by pMso has served as an inspiration for evaluating the 
potential of therapeutic effects of differentiation-inducing 
agents in human cancer. Friend was a woman of strong con- 
victions and a fighter. She openly supported the blacklisted 
academics and dissidents even in the McCarthy and Nixon 
era. She believed in the State of Israel and was a fervent sup- 
porter of the women’s movement. Charlotte Friend received 
many prizes and awards. In 1976 she was elected to the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Leila Diamond, Biographical Memoirs. 


[Bracha Rager (274 ed.)] 


FRIEND, HUGO MORRIS (1882-1966), U.S. lawyer and 
judge. Friend, who was born in Prague, was brought to the 
United States when he was two. In his youth he distinguished 
himself as an athlete and was a member of the U.S. team at the 
1906 Olympic Games. In 1908 he was admitted to the Illinois 
bar and started to practice in Chicago. Friend was made a mas- 
ter in chancery for Cook County, and in 1920 was appointed 
to fill a vacancy in the circuit court. He was reelected to office 
until 1930, when he was appointed to the appellate court for 
the first district. Friend took some part in the charitable work 
of the Jewish community. In 1917-18 he was president of the 
Young Men’s Jewish Charities; he was a vice president of the 
Jewish Home Finding Society, board member of Mount Sinai 
Hospital, president of the Jewish Children’s Bureau (1945-48), 
and a director of the Jewish Charities of Chicago. 


[Sefton D. Temkin] 
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FRIENDLY, FRED W. (Fred Wachenheimer; 1915-1998), 
US. television writer and director. Born in Providence, Rhode 
Island, Friendly began his career as a radio announcer in 1937. 
During World War 11 he was a correspondent for army publi- 
cations, and in 1948 joined the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. He collaborated with veteran journalist Edward R. Mur- 
row in the Hear It Now radio series. These were followed by 
several years of producing css Reports (1959-64) for the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System. Friendly was president of cBs 
News from 1964 to 1966. He produced the innovative investi- 
gative TV news series See It Now, hosted by Murrow; it was the 
first Tv program to be broadcast coast to coast across Amer- 
ica (1951-57). He also produced the Tv series Back That Fact 
(1953); the documentary film Satchmo the Great about legend- 
ary jazz musician Louis Armstrong (1958); and the cBs News 
documentary Harvest of Shame (1960), which dealt with the 
plight of migrant farmworkers in America. 

In 1966 Friendly resigned from cBs when his decision to 
carry the live U.S. Senate hearings on Vietnam was overruled 
and the network chose to air reruns of I Love Lucy instead. 
Friendly then became a television adviser to the Ford Founda- 
tion, where he developed the Public Broadcast Laboratory, and 
was a professor of journalism at Columbia University. 

Recognizing that animosity was growing between jour- 
nalists and the judiciary in America, in 1974 Friendly collabo- 
rated with some of the country’s leading lawyers, journalists, 
and politicians to create a series of debates centered on society 
and the media. Now known as the Fred Friendly Seminars, 
broadcasts of these programs became highly popular fare on 
the Public Broadcasting Service. 

Among his many honors and accolades, Friendly gar- 
nered 35 major awards for See It Now; 40 major awards for 
cBs Reports; and 10 Peabody Awards for Tv production. In 
1994 he was inducted into the Academy of Television Arts and 
Sciences’ Hall of Fame. 

Books written by Friendly include “T Can Hear It Now” 
1933-45 (with E.R. Murrow, 1948); Due to Circumstances Be- 
yond Our Control (1967); The Good Guys, the Bad Guys, and 
the First Amendment: Free Speech vs. Fairness in Broadcasting 
(1976); Minnesota Rag: The Dramatic Story of the Landmark 
Supreme Court Case That Gave New Meaning to Freedom of 
the Press (1981); and The Constitution: That Delicate Balance 
(1984). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Sperber, Murrow: His Life and 
Times (1986); L. Paper, Empire: William S. Paley and the Making of 
cBs (1987); D. Schoenbrun, On and Off the Air: An Informal History 
of cBS News (1989). 

[Barth Healey / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


FRIENDLY, HENRY JACOB (1903-1986), U.S. judge. Con- 
sidered by lawyers, judges, and legal scholars as one of the 
ablest lawyers of his generation and the preeminent federal 
appellate judge of his time, Friendly made a legendary record 
as a student at Harvard Law School. He became law clerk to 
Justice Louis D. Brandeis. He turned down an offer to teach 
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at Harvard Law School and joined the prestigious law firm of 
Root, Clark, Buckner, and Ballantine, of which he became a 
partner in 1937. In 1946 he formed his own law firm; he was 
vice president, director, and general counsel of Pan-Ameri- 
can Airways System. Thus, for over 30 years he was in private 
law practice with no involvement in public activities. In 1959 
he was appointed judge of the United States Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit, in which he served until his death in 
March 1986. In the estimation of the legal profession, Friendly 
deserved to be coupled with Learned Hand for judicial compe- 
tence and eminence. Felix Frankfurter in 1963 considered him 
the best judge writing judicial opinions. Professor Paul Freund 
wrote that Friendly “combined massive documentation and 
sharply critical, often astringent, analysis with invariably con- 
structive, or reconstructive, proposals.” He was especially ex- 
pert in administrative law, federal jurisdiction, criminal pro- 
cedure, trademark, railroad, and commercial law. He was chief 
judge of his court for two years, and from 1974 to the time of 
his death he was also presiding judge of the special court set 
up by an act of Congress on railroad reorganization. 

Judge Friendly served on the Council of the American 
Law Institute, on the board of overseers of Harvard Univer- 
sity, and was the author of several books, including Bench- 
marks (1967) and Federal Jurisdiction: a General View (1973). 
In 1977 he was awarded the Presidential Medal of Freedom, 
and in the following year the Thomas Jefferson Memorial 
Award in Law. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Harvard Law Review 99 (1986); K. Johnson, 


N.Y. Times (June 10, 1986). 
[Milton Ridvas Konvitz] 


FRIENDSHIP, a relationship between people arising from 
mutual respect and affection. The ideal of friendship in the 
Western world is largely derived from classical Greece. Not 
only do the myths and legends point to friendship as one of 
the great human achievements, but the philosophers make it 
one of the primary virtues of existence. The Romans contin- 
ued this exaltation of friendship, as is evident in Cicero’s es- 
say on the topic, De amicitia. Biblical tradition seems to take 
friendship, as it does so many other general values, for granted 
and accords it respect; yet it never raises the close relationship 
between one person and a chosen companion to the status of 
a major ideal. There can be no question that the significance 
of true friendship is recognized in the Bible. A friend (rea) 
is defined, almost accidentally, in Deuteronomy 13:7 as “one 
who is like your very self”; in Proverbs 18:24 a friend (ohev) 
is one “who sticks closer than a brother.” There are few depic- 
tions of friendship in the Bible; the most notable examples 
are those of David and Jonathan (1 Sam. 20), David and Bar- 
zillai (11 Sam.17:27-29, 19:32—40), and Ruth and Naomi (Ruth 
1:7-3:17). When Jephthah’s daughter goes off to bewail her 
fate she asks permission to do so with her companions (Judg. 
11:37). The Bible seems to emphasize proper concern for one’s 
neighbor as a means for the creation of a sacred society, rather 
than intense person-to-person relationships. This may be a 
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safeguard against homosexuality, which was so much a part 
of the Greek conception of friendship. 

Typical of the Bible’s ethical concern in human relations 
is the frequent reference to false friendship in the book of 
Proverbs. As the worthy friend is he who stands by you, so 
the bad friend is he who deserts you when you are in need. 
Thus the warning is issued that the rich, not the poor, have 
many friends (14:20); that friends flock to the gift giver (19:6); 
and that he who has many friends has reason to worry (18:24). 
The rabbinic tradition, like the biblical, shows appreciation 
of friendship. The friendship of David and Jonathan is held 
up as the supreme example of altruistic love (Avot 5:19). 
It does not consider it a major concern, however, though the 
good haver (associate or colleague, ibid., 1:6; 2:13) and the 
good neighbor (2:13) are mentioned as ideals to be sought. 
The amora Rav is reported to have praised the friends of 
Job for going to see him when they learned of his suffering, 
even though they lived at a great distance from him. In re- 
sponse to Rav, Rabbah quoted the popular saying “Either a 
friend like the friends of Job or death” (BB 16b). The Talmud 
reports that Rabbi Zera showed friendship even to some 
lawless men who lived near him. It chides some of the other 
sages who did not do so for their hardness of heart but praises 
them for their repentance (Sanh. 37a). Modern Jewish thought, 
responding to the ethical implications of the concept of 
friendship, has shown a renewed interest in this subject, ex- 
emplified in the writings of Martin *Buber (I and Thou, 1952”, 
passim) and Hermann *Cohen (Religion der Vernunft (19297), 


510). 
[Eugene B. Borowitz] 


FRIENDSHIP LEAGUES WITH ISRAEL. Societies estab- 
lished in various countries for the promotion of friendly and 
cultural relations between their countries and Israel. Listed 
below are the countries where such societies exist. They have 
a total membership of about 30,000. Although a number of 
them were formed immediately after the establishment of the 
State in 1948, the majority were formed after 1965. 

The leading members of these societies include distin- 
guished citizens from all walks of life. The societies organize 
lectures, seminars, Israeli art exhibitions and concerts, and 
receptions for Israeli personalities. Some of them also or- 
ganize annual study tours to Israel for their members. They 
publish pamphlets, quarterlies, and books on life in Israel. In 
Latin America, these organizations take the form of “cultural 
institutes” 

Though a few societies tend to be of a more political na- 
ture, the majority concentrate on cultural relations. They are 
composed mainly of non-Jews, but in some countries Jewish 
community leaders are also active as officers or members. In 
addition to the friendship leagues, there are a number of pro- 
Israel parliamentary groups e.g., in Great Britain, West Ger- 
many, and France. In Britain three such groups, Conservative 
Friends of Israel, Labour Friends of Israel, and Liberal Friends 
of Israel, are active mainly in political circles. 
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In Israel, corresponding societies promote friendship 
with 27 countries, while the Israel-Asia Friendship Council 
and the Israel-Africa Friendship Association are roof orga- 
nizations to promote relations with the two continents as a 
whole, and the Central Cultural Institute in Jerusalem coor- 
dinates the work done for Spanish- and Portuguese-speak- 
ing countries. 

The Council of Israel Friendship Leagues coordinates all 
these activities, which include the spreading of information 
of the respective countries and their cultures, contacts with 
sister societies abroad, entertaining visitors, and arranging 
concerts and exhibitions. 

In their respective countries the friendship societies co- 
operate with the local Zionist federations and with other Jew- 
ish bodies, receiving support from the External Relations De- 
partment of the World Zionist Organization. 

By the late 1970s the countries with Friendship Leagues 
and Cultural Institutes were as follows: Australia, Mauritius, 
New Zealand; in Europe - Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Fin- 
land, France, Greece, Holland, Ireland, Italy, Norway, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland, the United Kingdom, and Germany; in 
North America — Canada and the U.S.; in Asia — India, Ja- 
pan, Nepal, Philippines, South Korea; Latin America (Cul- 
tural Institutes) Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala; Honduras, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Peru, Uruguay, and Venezuela; 
Australia. Through its Youth Ambassador Student Exchange 
program for secondary school students, the America-Israel 
Friendship League, founded in 1971, has brought together 
over 5,000 students. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Letter, published periodically by External 
Relations Department, Jewish Agency, Jerusalem (Jan. 1962-June 
1965); Record of Activities of the Friendship Leagues Abroad and in 
Israel (November, 1965- ); Benjamin Jaffe, Twenty Years of Activities 
(1977). WEBSITE: www.aiflorg. 


[Benjamin Jaffe] 


°FRIES, JAKOB FRIEDRICH (1773-1843), German anti- 
semitic philosopher. He lectured in Jena and Heidelberg and 
published authoritative works on philosophy and psychology. 
On the one hand, Fries was an advocate of enlightenment, 
civil and constitutional rights and the equality of man. On the 
other hand he propagated a cultural, religious, and voelkisch 
conception of a homogeneous German nation excluding Jews 
as an ethnic and religious minority. In his pamphlet Ueber die 
Gefaehrdung des Wohlstandes und Charakters der Deutschen 
durch die Juden (Heidelberg, 1816), Fries accused the Jews of 
“physical separation” from the German people and demanded 
an enforced integration by the complete adoption of German 
culture and values and the destruction of Judaism and Jewish 
traditions: “We do not declare war on the Jews, our brothers, 
but on Jewry” (Judenschaft). Immediately after the Napole- 
onic wars, Fries took part in the nationalistic student agita- 
tion and was the only member of the professional staff present 
at the 1817 Wartburg demonstration. His popularity with the 
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students contributed to the success of his anti-Jewish writ- 
ings. Under his influence, the Burschenschaft (students’ as- 
sociations) decided not to accept Jews as members. Although 
Fries’ antisemitic attitude was not principally racist, his rabid 
language and the frequent use of the words “destruction” and 
“annihilation” in particular paved the way for radical forms 
of racial antisemitism. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Katz, From Prejudice to Destruction. Anti- 
Semitism 1700-1933 (1980); G. Hubmann, “Voelkischer Nationalismus 
und Antisemitismus im fruehen 19. Jahrhundert. Die Schriften von 
Ruehs und Fries zur Judenfrage,” in: R. Heuer and R.-R. Wuthenow 
(eds.), Antisemitismus, Zionismus, Antizionismus 1850-1940 (1997), 
10-34; G. Hubmann, “Menschenwiirde und Antijudaismus. Zur poli- 
tischen Philosophie von J.E Fries,’ in: W. Hogrebe (ed.), J.F. Fries, Phi- 
losoph, Naturwissenschaftler und Mathematiker (1999), 141-63 


[Leon Poliakov] 


FRIGEIS, LAZARO DE (16 century), physician. Schol- 
ars disagree on whether he was a native of Hungary or Hol- 
land. When Andrea Vesalius (1514-1564), the great anatomist, 
came to Padua, Frigeis became a member of his close circle 
of friends. He furnished Vesalius with the Hebrew names for 
some of the anatomic structures described in Vesalius’ epoch- 
making work De Humani Corporis Fabrica and possibly also 
those appearing in Tabulae Anatomicae. The Hebrew anatomi- 
cal terms used are for the most part taken from the Hebrew 
translation of the Canon of Avicenna and in some cases di- 
rectly from the Talmud. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.E. Franco, in: RMI, 15 (1949), 495-515, 
incl. bibl.; C. Singer and C. Rabin, Prelude to Modern Science (1946), 


XXxvi, 24, 30. 
[Suessmann Muntner] 


FRISCH, DANIEL (1897-1950), U.S. Zionist leader. Frisch, 
who was born in Erez Israel, was taken by his family to Roma- 
nia when he was one year old. He immigrated to the U.S. in 
1921, settled in Indianapolis, Indiana, and eventually became 
an investment broker and the head of a large salvage firm. In 
1934 Frisch, a militant General Zionist from his youth, became 
a member of the Zionist Organization of America’s (z0A) 
Administrative Council. In the course of the next 25 years he 
held numerous other Zionist posts before being elected zoa 
president in 1949. In that same year, largely through Frisch’s 
efforts, the zoa, the Jewish Agency, and the World Confed- 
eration of Zionists reached agreement for financing various 
projects in Israel. Frisch’s approach to Zionism was reflected 
in his belief that Israel's growth and welfare were dependent 
upon the strength of the General Zionist movement and in 
the need for the development of a strong private sector in the 
Israeli economy. A collection of his essays, sketches, and let- 
ters was published as On the Road to Zion (1950). 


FRISCH, EFRAIM (1873-1942), Austrian author and jour- 
nalist. Born at Stry in the Ukraine, Frisch was a member of 
an Orthodox family. Following the success of his novel Das 
Verloebnis (1902), he worked at Max *Reinhardt’s Deutsches 
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Theater in Berlin as director of drama from 1904 to 1908. In 
1902 his writing was also included in the first volume pub- 
lished by the Jiidischer Verlag, the Jiidischer Almanach, among 
contributions from Stefan Zweig and Max Liebermann. His 
views on the stage are contained in Von der Kunst des Theaters 
(1910). After some years with a Munich publishing house, 
Frisch co-edited with Wilhelm Hausenstein Der Neue Merkur 
(1914-1925), a literary and political monthly whose contribu- 
tors included Gottfried Benn, Bertholt Brecht, Martin Buber, 
André Gide, Yvan Goll, Bernard Shaw, and Arnold Zweig. 
He also published translations from the French (Giraudoux, 
Cocteau), English (Priestley), Polish, and Yiddish (Mendele 
Mokher Seforim). 

Zenobi (1927), a brilliantly written novel generally con- 
sidered Frisch’s masterpiece, shows how a gentle, impractical, 
and naive fool becomes the touchstone for a depersonalized 
and corrupt world of materialism, militarism, and technol- 
ogy. Frisch’s positive attitude toward Judaism is clear from 
the frequent and sympathetic presentation of the East-Euro- 
pean Jewish milieu in his fiction. He once published a special 
Jewish issue of Der Neue Merkur and in 1935 delivered four 
public lectures on Judaism at Ascona, Switzerland, where he 
later died. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Stern, in: LBIY, 6 (1961), 125-49. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: G. Stern, War, Weimar, and Literature: The Story of Der 
Neue Merkur (1971); G. Mattenklott, “Literarische Kritik im Kontext 
deutscher Judaica (1895-1933)”; M. Heimann and E. Frisch, in: Studi 
germanici. Rivista bimestrale dell’istituto italiano di studi germanici. 
(1990), 303-20; idem, in: W. Barner (ed.), Literaturkritik - Anspruch 
und Wirklichkeit (1992), 87-97; idem, in: M. Ponzi (ed.), Tradizione 
ebraica e cultura di lingua tedesca (1995), 150-62; Juedische Autoren 


Ostmitteleuropas im 20. Jahrhundert (2000). 
[Harry Zohn] 


FRISCH, EPHRAIM (1880-1957), U.S. Reform rabbi. An 
outspoken rabbi who held pulpits in Arkansas, New York, 
and Texas, Frisch stirred controversy throughout his career 
by praising communism, denouncing the poll tax, criticizing 
Zionism as a “menace,’ and ridiculing legislators who banned 
evolution texts from the schools. 

A native of Shubocz, Lithuania, Frisch was the son of 
Rabbi David and Hannah Baskowitz Frisch. He immigrated 
to the United States in 1888 through the Great Lakes port of 
Duluth, Minn. Religious scholarship and political liberalism 
were prevalent in his family tree. His maternal great-grand- 
father, Rabbi Alexander Sender, who was hailed as a gaon, 
wrote the talmudic commentary, Hatarat Nedarim (1880), dis- 
cussing contracts and vows. Frisch’s cousin, Leonard Frisch 
(1890-1984), was a national Zionist leader and the editor of 
American Jewish World, a Twin Cities weekly. 

Frisch grew up in Minneapolis and was ordained in 
1904 from Hebrew Union College, where he was founding 
editor of the college annual. At his first pulpit, Anshe Emeth 
(1904-1912) in Pine Bluff, Ark., he launched the state’s first 
county tuberculosis association, supported an African Ameri- 
can minister who hosted biracial gatherings, and criticized the 
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governor for referring to Jesus in a Thanksgiving Day procla- 
mation. In 1912, Frisch moved to Temple Israel in Far Rocka- 
way, Queens. There he established a temple social service de- 
partment that created Children’s Haven of Far Rockaway for 
temporary care of indigent youngsters. 

In the spring of 1915 Frisch founded the New Synagogue, 
a Manhattan congregation whose credo stressed humanitar- 
ian deeds, social action, flexible rituals, and liturgy augmented 
with secular readings. The following year, he married Ruth 
Cohen (1890-1934), a pianist and writer and the daughter of 
Galveston’s Rabbi Henry Cohen (1863-1952). Her connections 
and congeniality drew people to the budding congregation. 
The New York Evening Post hailed Frisch and his congrega- 
tion as “post/Darwin.” By 1918, however, Frisch’s opposition to 
the Balfour Declaration and his characterization of Zionism 
as a “menace” led to rebuffs from colleagues, disenchantment 
among congregants, and a line in the American Hebrew deni- 
grating him as an “obscure rabbi.” 

In 1923 Frisch became rabbi of Temple Beth-El in San 
Antonio. In the conservative South, Frisch was a lightning rod 
for controversy. He criticized compulsory Bible reading in the 
schools, urged an American boycott of the Berlin Olympics, 
sympathized with the city’s underpaid pecan shellers, and 
denounced the city’s squalid slums. Jewish youth, inspired 
by Frisch’s idealism, gravitated to the rabbi and his wife, who 
launched a young adult group that staged plays, dances, book 
reviews, and political debates. Older congregants were less 
enamored of the rabbi. During sermons favoring the New Deal 
and Filipino independence, some congregants walked out 
or spoke up in opposition. In June 1942, despite two years left 
on Frisch’s contract, the congregation voted the rabbi into 
retirement. For a short time he directed the Social Justice 
Commission of the Central Conference of American Rab- 
bis, then quit over administrative matters. Embittered and 
now a widower, he spent his remaining years living alone in 
New York. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.A. Weiner, Jewish Stars in Texas: Rabbis 


and their Work (1999), 156-81. 
[Hollace Ava Weiner (24 ed.)] 


FRISCH, OTTO ROBERT (1904-1979) physicist, nephew 
of the physicist Lise *Meitner. Frisch was born in Vienna but 
was naturalized as a British citizen (1943). After gaining his 
D.Phil. in physics from the University of Vienna (1926) he 
worked at the national physics laboratory in Berlin (1927-30) 
and with the Nobel physics laureate Otto *Stern in Hamburg 
(1930-33). With the coming of the Nazis, he left Germany in 
1933 to work in Patrick Blackett’s laboratory in Birkbeck Col- 
lege, London, before joining Niels *Bohr’s laboratory in Co- 
penhagen (1934-38). With the threat of war and invasion, 
Frisch moved to Mark Oliphant’s laboratory in Birmingham, 
England (1939-40) but joined James Chadwick's laboratory 
in Liverpool as this was more appropriate for his work. With 
the merging of U.K. and U.S. research on nuclear weapons he 
moved to Los Alamos (1943-46), returning to England in 1946 
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as head of the nuclear physics division at the Atomic Energy 
Establishment in Harwell. In 1947 he was appointed Jackso- 
nian Professor of natural philosophy at Cambridge Univer- 
sity and a fellow of Trinity College, working in the Cavendish 
Laboratory. He retired in 1972. His initial research in Germany 
concerned the physical properties of nuclear particles, includ- 
ing the discovery of the magnetic moment of protons. In Co- 
penhagen he studied radioactive isotopes and the outcome 
of collisions between neutrons and nuclei. At the end of 1938 
he and Lise Meitner calculated the enormous energy which 
could potentially be released by what they termed “fission,” 
the process just described by Otto Hahn and Fritz Strassman 
whereby uranium nuclei are split by colliding neutrons. He 
rapidly identified the fission products experimentally in Bohr’s 
laboratory. Frisch was early to recognize the practical impli- 
cations of sustained fission and, in collaboration with Rudolf 
Peierls, he calculated that neutrons could induce a chain reac- 
tion in a small enough quantity of pure uranium 235 to make a 
bomb feasible. In Los Alamos he worked in considerable per- 
sonal danger on the chain reactions in pure uranium 235 and 
plutonium underlying the first fission bombs. In Cambridge 
he developed devices for tracking particles, one of which was 
marketed successfully under his chairmanship. He was also 
deeply interested in science education and he wrote many well 
received books for general readers. He continued his com- 
mercial and literary interests in retirement. He was elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society in 1948. 


[Michael Denman (24 ed.)] 


FRISCHMANN, DAVID (1859-1922), one of the first major 
writers in modern Hebrew literature. Versatile and prolific in 
his literary creativity, Frischmann was an innovator in style 
and in the treatment of his subject, especially in the Hebrew 
short story, the ballad, the essay, criticism, and the lyric-sa- 
tiric feuilleton. He also distinguished himself as a translator 
of world literature, and as an editor. In introducing Western 
aestheticism into Hebrew literature, Frischmann was a major 
influence in the development of Hebrew literature according 
to the aesthetic concepts of the world. 


Early Career 

He was born in Zgierz, near Lodz, into a well-to-do mercantile 
family which, although traditional, approved of the Haskalah. 
His education included Hebrew religious studies as well as hu- 
manities. At a young age, Frischmann already showed signs 
of literary talent and was considered a prodigy. At 15, his first 
writings were published - the sonnet “Yesh Tikvah,” a transla- 
tion of Heine's “Don Ramiro, and “Tarnegol ve-Tarnegolet,” an 
original short story (Ha-Boker Or, 1874). He published satiri- 
cal writings in *Ha-Shahar, whose editor, *Smolenskin, hailed 
him as a “brilliant star that has risen in our literary spheres - 
Boerne and Heine in German and Frischmann in Hebrew.’ 


Short Stories 
Frischmann’s early satirical narratives, with their inherent so- 
cial criticism, influenced by the writings of J.L. *Gordon and 
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K.E. *Franzos, gave way to the short story whose purpose was 
mainly aesthetic. Jewish life was now portrayed more objec- 
tively. Frequently, the main characters were Jews who had 
come into direct conflict with the mores of the traditional so- 
ciety in which they lived and who, because of these conflicts, 
had either become estranged from it, or were rejected by it. In 
“Yom ha-Kippurim” (1881), a Jewish girl attracted to the world 
of music becomes a famous singer but abandons her people 
and traditions. At a recital in the church of her native town, 
on the Day of Atonement, she meets her death at the hand 
of her widowed mother who, out of shame and pain, has be- 
come demented. In “Ha-Ish u-Miktarto,” a famous rabbi is so 
addicted to smoking that he is forced to violate the Sabbath, 
first furtively, and later publicly; as a result, he is excommu- 
nicated. Frischmann empathizes with these protagonists who 
succumb to human weaknesses and describes them with com- 
passion and understanding. 

Ba-Midbar (1923), a series of fictional biblical tales, allud- 
ing to biblical motifs and written in a biblical style and lan- 
guage, are original both in their choice of subject and in form. 
Set in the desert, immediately after the exodus of the Israel- 
ites from Egypt, the characters are torn between the half-pa- 
gan primitive habits and lusts that they still cling to, and the 
new moral life preached by Moses as the word of God. Their 
leaders and priests, responsible for the observance and teach- 
ing of the new precepts, are themselves not always faithful to 
them. These stories, while evoking nostalgia for the ancient 
era, also reflect universal themes relevant to Frischmann and 
his time: the conflict between religion as an act of faith and 
as law, and instinct. 


Literary Critic 

Frischmann frequently was a scathing literary critic. Thus 
in an article, “Mi-Misterei Sifrutenu” (Ha-Boker Or, 1880), he 
violently admonished P. Smolenskin, the leading authority in 
Hebrew literature at that time, whom he accused of plagia- 
rizing from M. *Hess’s Rome and Jerusalem. In Tohu va-Vohu 
(1883), he mocks and scorns the Hebrew literary journalism 
of his day because of its inefficiency and provincialism. In due 
course, Frischmann became an authoritative arbiter of good 
taste and a champion of literary writing for art’s sake. He de- 
fended J.L. Gordon against the attacks of M.L. *Lilienblum - 
who had accused Gordon of not being sufficiently national- 
istic in his writings (in a critical article published in *Ha-Asif, 
1894). His admiration for Gordon did not, however, prevent 
him from criticizing Gordon on another matter. He claimed 
that Gordon, after joining the editorial board of *Ha-Meliz, 
had abandoned those liberal views which he had expounded 
for 30 years previously. 


An Iconoclast Poet 

Frischmann’s literary nonconformism, expressed in two of his 
earliest poems “Lo Elekh Immam” and “Elilim,” were to be- 
come the motto of his life and his literary credo. In “Lo Elekh 
Immam,” he voices his refusal to follow the old path and ex- 
presses his fearless criticism: 
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I shall not go with them, I shall not go; their ways are not 
mine, 

I cannot bear their prattle, their expressions, their talk or 
their conversation. 

I cannot tolerate their ways, their manners, or their 
thoughts, 

Their prophets are not my prophets, their angels are not 
my angels. 

Thoughts repel me, thoughts without minds, 

I detest feelings, feelings without hearts. 


“Elilim” points to Frischmann the iconoclast; the poem harks 
back to the patriarch Abraham whom he sees as the first 
iconoclast. The poet claims that Abraham in smashing the 
idols had not completed the act, since the largest of the idols 
still survived. He calls upon the patriarch to endow him with 
his ancient venerated spirit, so that he might smite surviv- 
ing idols. 

A non-observant Jew, Frischmann rejected as futile and 
impractical the attempts at religious reforms in the 19‘ cen- 
tury, whose purpose was the adaptation of Judaism to the spirit 
of the times. In “Ani va-Avi Zekeni,” Frischmann argues that 
the grandfathers who cling to Judaism would not assent to any 
reform of the mitzvot which, in their view, were all “given to 
Moses at Sinai,’ whereas the younger generation, with which 
the author identifies, does not need the sanction of tradition 
to act according to its conscience. 


Frischmann and European Culture 

Like many of his contemporaries, Frischmann’s introduction 
to European culture was by way of German, a language he had 
studied in his youth. Two German-Jewish authors, *Heine 
and *Boerne, exercised a profound influence upon his writ- 
ing. Frischmann visited Germany several times, and during 
his 1882 stay, became personally acquainted with a number of 
authors and scientists, among them B. Auerbach, a German- 
Jewish writer, and A. *Bernstein, whose large popular scien- 
tific work, Knowledge of Nature, Frischmann was to translate 
in part. Between 1890 and 1895, he studied philology, philoso- 
phy, and the history of art at the University of Breslau. He re- 
turned to Warsaw in 1895, and until 1910, translation became 
his regular occupation. The works he rendered from German, 
Russian, and English into Hebrew during that period include 
J. Lippert’s The History of the Perfection of Man (1894-1908), 
George Eliot’s Daniel Deronda (1893), legends and tales of 
Hans Christian Andersen (1896), selected poems of Alexan- 
der Pushkin (1899), Byron's Cain (1900), and Nietzsche's Also 
sprach Zarathustra (1900). Frischmann devoted his entire life 
to literature and avoided all public office or public involve- 
ments. His many opponents accused him of anti-Zionism. In 
actuality, it was his rejection of the use of art for ideological 
or propagandistic purposes that caused him to refrain from 
advocating social or political views. 


Frischmann as a Hebrew Journalist 
In the 19" century, the dividing line between belles lettres and 
journalism had not been clearly defined, and most authors 
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engaged in both disciplines without differentiating between 
them. Frischmann published a series of short stories, Otiyyot 
Porehot (1893), a series of book reviews, and a series of feuil- 
letons on practical subjects, called “Ba-Kol-mi-Kol-Kol” in Ha- 
Asif. His adversaries often dismissed him as “merely a feuil- 
letonist.’ Frischmann, who did not accept the old forms, and 
left on all the genres he employed his mark as innovator - in 
style, structure, choice of content and its treatment — saw the 
feuilleton as a new form of poetry whose range extended far 
beyond that of any other type of poetry. In his eulogy of The- 
odor *Herzl, Frischmann wrote: 


I knew him as an artist in his field long before he became fa- 
mous as the father of Zionism. My enthusiasm for Herzl, the 
feuilletonist, was so great, that for a time I almost hated Zionism 
because it had robbed me of his poetic powers and transformed 
a great poet into a man of public affairs concerned with petty 
politics. However immense his contribution to Zionism may 
have been, the loss to literature is immeasurable. 


Frischmann had a special affinity for political leaders 
who had literary talents. He wrote with enthusiasm about the 
diary of Ferdinand *Lassalle, and about the private letters of 
Rosa *Luxemburg. 


Editor and Publisher of Journals 

Frischmann published several short stories in the German 
literary monthly Salon (Leipzig, in 1885), in Ha-Meliz (whose 
editor, J.L. Gordon, invited him to join its editorial board in 
1896); and in Ha-Yom, the first Hebrew daily. Frischmann 
preferred Ha- Yom because it was an independent journal and 
its editor and principal contributors, among them J.L. *Kan- 
tor, and J.L. Katznelson, shared the same liberal outlook as 
he. Frischmann served as assistant editor and published his 
feuilletons almost daily; the series “Letters Concerning Lit- 
erature” became one of the foundation stones of modern He- 
brew criticism. 

In 1901 Frischmann became editor of Ha-Dor, a literary 
weekly whose high literary standard attracted the most tal- 
ented writers of the day. After one year it was forced to close 
down, due to its small circulation. Frischmann tried to revive 
it three years later, but failed after publishing 38 additional is- 
sues. Zalman *Shneour, describing the Ha-Dor period in his 
memoirs, says: “Frischmann was generally considered a quar- 
relsome man; his antagonists considered him a cynic. In truth, 
he was a mild, pleasant man who loved talented and promis- 
ing young people. 

In 1903 Frischmann became editor of the literary supple- 
ment of the Vilna daily newspaper Ha-Zeman, in 1909, in War- 
saw, of the short-lived Ha-Boker; between 1908 and 1910 of the 
literary collections Sifrut (1909-10); and of Reshafim (1909-10; 
pocket-sized literary anthologies) in which he published, in 
serial form, his translation of Also sprach Zarathustra. 


Frischmann in Yiddish 

Hebrew was Frischmann’s literary vehicle of expression, and 
he was faithful to biblical Hebrew, which he had mastered 
probably better than any contemporary author, rejecting the 
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“synthetic” Hebrew developed by *Mendele Mokher Seforim 
and his school. Occasionally, however, he also wrote in Yiddish 
and in German. The few poems that he composed in Yiddish 
are lyrical in tone. He also wrote short stories and feuilletons 
in that language. His first Yiddish articles were published in 
*Shalom Aleichem’s Yudishe Folksbibliothek (1888-89), but he 
also contributed Yiddish poems and articles to the literary an- 
nual Hoys-Fraynd, the weekly Der Yud, and the daily Fraynd. 
From 1908, he was a regular contributor of weekly feuilletons 
to the Warsaw Yiddish daily Haynt. His collected Yiddish sto- 
ries were published in two volumes by the Lodz Pedagogue 
editions, and his Yiddish articles on drama and literature were 
published by the Warsaw Progress editions. These collected 
works are only a small part of Frischmann’s Yiddish writings, 
most of which are still uncollected. 


Frischmann’s Visits to Palestine 

Frischmann visited Palestine twice, in 1911 and 1912, each time 
with groups organized by Haynt, in which he published his 
travel impressions. These he also published in Hebrew in a 
small book entitled Ba-Arez (1913). Overwhelmed by his ex- 
periences, he wrote emotionally about the holy places he had 
visited, the landscape, his meetings with the pioneers, and the 
beginnings of the revival of Hebrew. His initial skepticism gave 
way to enthusiasm, and he candidly and openly retracted his 
reservations about the rebirth of Hebrew as a vernacular. 


Frischmann in Russia During World War I and the 
Revolution 

At the outbreak of World War 1, Frischmann was on a visit in 
Berlin, where he was interned as an enemy alien. Eventually, 
he was set free and allowed to return to Poland. When the 
conquering German army neared Warsaw, he left for Odessa 
where he remained until the Russian Revolution. While in 
Odessa, he wrote some of his most beautiful lyrical poems, 
translated The Conversations of the Grimm Brothers for the 
Moriah editions of Bialik-Rawnitzki and the poetry of the 
Indian poet Rabindranath Tagore. Frischmann’s translation 
of Tagore’s poetry is a masterpiece. The translation, together 
with several original poems, and a series of literary obituar- 
ies, were published in Keneset (1917), edited by *Bialik. Dur- 
ing his stay in Odessa, he also contributed weekly feuilletons 
to the Odessa Yiddish newspaper Undzer Lebn, until the Rus- 
sian authorities closed down the paper. 

After the revolution of February 1917, a Hebrew literary 
center was formed in Moscow, and Frischmann was invited 
to be the chairman of the editorial board of the A.J. Stybel 
publications. He was named editor of *Ha-Tekufah, the quar- 
terly published by Stybel. There he published his translations 
of Goethe, Heine, Byron, Oscar Wilde, Anatole France, and 
Tagore. He also continued his biblical stories of the Ba-Midbar 
series. Stybel’s generous support enabled him, as well as many 
other authors, to devote themselves entirely to writing. The 
publication program of the house was outlined by Frischmann 
in his address on “Belles Lettres” at the second Hebrew Lan- 
guage and Culture congress in Vienna (1913). 
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In 1919 the Stybel publishing house was closed down in 
Moscow, and reestablished in Warsaw, where Frischmann 
continued in his capacity of editor. There he also published a 
series of “New Letters Concerning Literature” in the monthly 
Miklat (another Stybel project, edited by Y.D. *Berkowitz in 
New York), and translated the “Legends” (Aggadot) of Max 
Nordau (19237) and Shakespeare’s Coriolanus (published in 
1924). Grave illness compelled him to travel to Berlin to seek 
medical treatment; there he died and was buried. 


Frischmann’s Conversations and Letters 

Besides his great literary prolificacy, perseverance in pursuing 
an idea or belief, and his immense contributions to the differ- 
ent branches of literature, Frischmann’s talent also revealed 
itself in his letters to friends (few unfortunately survive), and 
in conversation. Some of his conversations were written down 
later, from memory, by his admirers: J. *Fichmann, E. *Stein- 
man, and Z. *Shneour. His letters to his contemporaries, rarely 
personal, are a valuable source of information on Frischmann 
and on the history of the Hebrew literature of his period. 
Eleven of his letters, Iggerot David Frischmann ed. by E.R. 
Malachi, were collected and published in New York (1927); 
others were published in different periodicals. 

Collected writings of Frischmann have been published 
in various editions: (1) Ketavim Nivharim (4 vols., Piotro- 
kow-Warsaw, 1899-1905), a selection of his writings with an 
introduction by Y.L. Kantor; (2) Ketavim Hadashim (5 vols., 
Warsaw, 1909-12); (3) Kol Kitvei David Frischmann u-Mivhar 
Tirgumav (16 vols., Warsaw, 19227), his complete writings and 
a selection of his translations, as well as an additional volume 
(vol. 17) of his articles; (4) Kol Kitvei Frischmann (8 vols., War- 
saw-New York, 1939), his complete writings; (5) Kol Kitvei 
Frischmann (8 vols. published until 1968), his complete works; 
(6) Tirgumim (1954), a collection of all his literary translations. 
Four books of Frischmann’s collected Yiddish writings were 
published by the Pedagogue editions (1909) in Lodz, and the 
Progress editions (1911) in Warsaw. Many of Frischmann’s 
writings in Hebrew, as well as in Yiddish and German, have 
not yet been collected in book form and are still scattered in 
different periodicals. For English translations, see Goell, Bib- 
liography, 674-81, 2046-91, 2794-95. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Frischmann, in: Ha-Tekufah, 16 (1923; 
autobiographical letter, written in 1893 to S.L. Zitron); E.R. Malachi 
(ed.), Iggerot Frischmann (1927); N. Sokolow, in: Ha-Tekufah, 16 (1923); 
J. Fichmann, Ruhot Menaggenot (1952), 117-74: E. Steinman, Mi-Dor 
el Dor: Seder Frischmann (1951); Z. Shneour, David Frischmann ve- 
Aherim (1959); Y.D. Berkowitz, Ha-Rishonim ki-Venei Adam, bein Sha- 
lom Aleikhem u-Frischmann (1943); Y.H. Rawnitzki, Dor ve-Soferav 
(1927; in memory of D. Frischmann); Lachower, Sifrut, 3 pt. 1 (1963), 
123-78; R. Brainin, Ketavim Nivharim, Avot: David Frischmann (1950); 
A.A. Ben-Yishai, in: Sefer ha-Shanah shel ha-Ittona’im be- Yisrael 
(1961); Rejzen, Leksikon, 204-28; Z. Fishman, in: En Hakore (1923); 
Waxman, Literature, index; N. Slouschz, David Frischmann (Fr., 1913). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sh. Kremer, “Histaaruto shel Frischmann al 
Sifrut ha-Haskalah, in: Moznayim 35 (1972), 230-35; M. Gilboa, Bein 
Realizm le-Romantikah: Al Darko shel D. Frischmann ba-Bikkoret 
(1975); G. Shaked, Ha-Sipporet ha-Ivrit, 1 (1977), 114-30; S. Kramer, 
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Frischmann ha-Mevaker: Monografyah (1984); U. Shoham, in: Te’udah 
5 (1986), 101-15; Z. Kagan, “Maaseh ha-Sippur: Sippurei ‘Ba-Midbar,” 
in: Dapim le-Mehkar ba-Sifrut 7 (1990). 95-110; M. Gilboa (ed.), David 
Frischmann: Mivhar Maamrei Bikkoret al Yezirato (1988), bibliogra- 
phy; E. Mats, “Tenses in Frischmann’s Ba-Midbar, in: Jewish Studies 
in a New Europe (1998), 223-28; I. Parush, Kanon Sifruti ve-Ideolo- 
gyah Leummit: Bikkoret ha-Sifrut shel Frischmann be-Hashvaah le- 
Bikoret ha-Sifrut shel Klozner u-Vrener (1992); Y. Peleg, Reinterpret- 
ing the East: Orientalism in Hebrew Literature 1890-1930 (2000); R. 
Scheneld, “Mashber ba-Mishpahah; in: Mi-Vilnah li- Yerushalayim 


(2002), 343-59. 
[Aharon Zeev Ben-Yishai] 


°FRITSCH, THEODOR (1852-1933), German antisemitic 
publicist and politician. One of the leading early racists, in 
1886 he joined the Deutsche Anti-semitische Vereinigung (see 
*Antisemitism) which strove to repeal the emancipation law. 
In 1887 he published the Antisemiten-Katechismus ... (1887) 
as a catalog of “Jewish misdeeds.” Later renamed Handbuch 
der Judenfrage, it went through 49 editions until 1944. In 1902 
Fritsch established the periodical Hammer as a forum for an- 
tisemitic authors of the voelkisch movement in Germany. In 
the following years Fritsch played a leading role in the foun- 
dation of antisemitic and voelkisch organizations like the 
Reichshammerbund (founded in 1912), the Deutschvélkische 
Schutz- und Trutzbund (founded 1919), a mass organization 
with more than 200,000 members, and the Deutschvélkische 
Freiheitspartei (founded 1922, in 1924 Fritsch become one of 
its Reichstag members). The Nazis honored Fritsch as their 
Altmeister, and Hitler characterized the Handbuch der Juden- 
frage as important contribution that “paved the way for the 
National Socialist antisemitic movement.” 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael Boénisch, “Die ‘Hammer’-Be- 
wegung, in: U. Puschner et al., Handbuch zur “Vélkischen Bewegung” 
1871-1918, (1996), 341-65; A. Volland, Theodor Fritsch (1852-1933) 
und die Zeitschrift Hammer (1994); S. Breuer, Ordnungen der Un- 
gleichheit. Die deutsche Rechte im Widerstreit ihrer Ideen 1871-1945 
(2001); S. Tabary, “Theodor Fritsch (1852-1933). Le ‘Vieux Maitre’ de 
lantisemitisme allemand at la diffusion de l’idée ‘vélkisch?’ (Diss., 
Strasbourg 1998). 


FRITTA (Friedrich Taussig; 1909-1944), Czech painter and 
graphic artist. In 1942 he was deported to the concentration 
camp at *Theresienstadt. Here, together with fellow artists Leo 
*Haas, Otto Ungar, Friedrich Bloch (an Austrian painter), and 
later Karel Fleischmann, he formed a group of painters who 
assigned themselves the task of creating a pictorial record of 
the last days of men facing death. Fritta’s contribution to this 
unique documentary was probably the largest. Their works 
were smuggled out of Theresienstadt over a two-year period. 
In July 1944 the Nazis discovered some of Fritta’s works de- 
picting shocking scenes of ghetto life. Fritta was imprisoned 
and deported to Auschwitz, where he died after undergoing 
torture. About 150 of his Theresienstadt drawings, buried in 
a tin case, were unearthed after the war, together with the 
works of other Theresienstadt artists. They are in the Jewish 
Museum in Prague. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fryd, in: Terezin, published by the Coun- 
cil of Jewish Communities in Czech Lands (1965), 206-18; Haas, 
ibid., 156-62. 

[Avigdor Dagan] 


FRIULI-VENEZIA GIULIA, northeastern region of Italy. 
Jews were already settled in antiquity at Aquileia in Friuli. Be- 
tween 1028 and 1420 the patriarch of Aquileia ruled over Fri- 
uli. Under his protection, Jewish merchants and moneylenders 
settled in *Cividale, Cormons (1340), Gemona (1395), Porde- 
none and Porcia (1399), San *Daniele, *Trieste (1348), Udine 
(1387), and Venzone (1333). Within a brief period, prosperous 
Jewish communities formed around them. When Friuli was 
annexed by the Republic of Venice in 1420, there was no es- 
sential change in the status of the Jews. However, at the end 
of the 15» and during the 16" centuries the preaching of friars 
and the Counter-Reformation movement led to deterioration 
in the situation of the Jews and the expulsion from Udine in 
1556 and Cividale in 1572. The situation of the Jews living in 
Habsburg territory also deteriorated. However, in the middle 
of the 176 century Jews still lived at Gorizia and there was a 
new settlement at Gradisca. Jews were then segregated in ghet- 
tos, including Trieste in 1696. 

In 1777, Jews were expelled from all the settlement in the 
territory of the Republic of Venice. However, for Jews living in 
Habsburg territory, the 18 century was a period of growth in 
both Gorizia and Trieste. With Joseph 11’s reforms, Habsburg 
Trieste became the center of attraction for Jews in Friuli. While 
in the course of the 19‘ century, all the other Jewish commu- 
nities, with the exception of Gorizia, begun a steady decline, 
Trieste grew to become one of the most prosperous commu- 
nities of the Habsburg Empire. 

The end of World War 1, and the passage of the whole re- 
gion to Italy, as well as the deterioration of the economic situ- 
ation, produced a decline in the Jewish population in Friuli. 
The Holocaust weighed heavily on Friuli’s Jews, concentrated 
in Trieste. In the early 21° century, in all of Friuli, Jews lived 
only in Trieste. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Roth, Venice (1930), 269, 349; FE. Luz- 
zatto, Cronache storiche della Universita degli ebrei di San Daniele del 
Friuli... (1964); idem, in: RMI, 16 (1950), 140-6; Modona, in: Vessillo 
Israelitico, 47 (1899), 327-34, 366-8; Roth, Dark Ages, index. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.G. Cusin, and P.C. Ioly Zorattini, Friuli Venezia 
Giulia, Itinerari ebraici, I luoghi, la storia, larte (1998), 9-19; M. Del 
Bianco Controzzi, La comunita@ ebraica di Gradisca d’Isonzo, Istituto 
di storia dell’Universita’ di Udine, Serie monografica di storia mod- 
erna e contemporanea (1983). 


[Daniel Carpi / Samuele Rocca (2"¢ ed.)] 


FRIZZI, BENEDETTO (Benzion Raphael Kohen; 1756- 
1844), Italian physician, engineer, and scholar from Ostiano 
near Mantova. He graduated from Pavia and practiced in Tri- 
este. In 1790 he founded the first Italian medical journal and 
published six Dissertazioni di polizia medica sul Pentateuco 
(Pavia and Cremona, 1787-90) on precepts of the Law, pre- 
senting them in a modern scientific and apologetic manner. 
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He also wrote Difesa contro gli attacchi fatti alla nazione ebrea 
nel libro intitolato dell’influenza del ghetto nello Stato (Pavia, 
1784), an apologetic and polemical work, which intended to 
disprove the accusations by a contemporary Italian - Giovan 
Battista D’Arco from Mantua, author of Dell’influenza del 
Ghetto nello Stato (Venice, 1782) that Jews hated Christians and 
that their economic activities tended to impoverish the coun- 
tries they lived in. He described Jewish theology, philosophy, 
and ethics and then analyzed in great detail and with many 
examples the economic role of Jews in Europe, particularly in 
Italy. He outlined the valuable functions they fulfilled histori- 
cally and attributed their success as merchants to attention to 
details and quality, realistically low prices, avoidance of bor- 
rowing at interest, and trade in perennially useful products 
rather than luxury items for which demand varies. Frizzi enu- 
merated markets and services opened and developed by Jews 
and described their business methods at length. 

In Dissertazione in cui si esaminano gli usi ed abusi 
degli ebrei nei luoghi ed effetti sacri e si propone la maniera di 
renderli utili in societa (Milan, 1789), he analyzed contem- 
porary Judaism from a critical point of view, focusing in the 
first part on the inappropriate luxury of the synagogues and 
the tendency of rabbis to become preachers instead of schol- 
ars and doctors of theology; and in the second part on the 
prayers in general (Psalms, Amidah, etc.) and on the need 
to behave properly during the services. Finally, in the third 
part, he criticized bad sermons with their threatening man- 
ner and grammatical errors and also dealt with public and 
private charity. 

He wrote his Hebrew work, Petah Enayyim, in 3 vols. 
(Leghorn, 1815-25), to demonstrate that the rabbis’ teachings 
were based on scientific knowledge, expounding the book 
Ein Yaakov Ein Yisrael (Frankfurt am Main, 1723) of Yaaov 
Kabyb, a masterpiece of the religious and normative culture 
of Italian Jewish communities. He hoped both to increase his 
contemporaries’ respect for Torah and to attack traditional- 
ists who saw Jewish law as untouchable and untouched by 
the modern spirit. 

In addition, Frizzi published Giornale medico e letterario 
di Trieste, (4 vols., Trieste, 1790-91), Opuscoli filosofici e medici 
in (4 vols., Trieste, 1791-92), Accademia letteraria sul metodo 
degli studi ebraici nella logica e altri filosofici rami (Trieste, 
1791), Dissertazione sulla lebbra degli ebrei (Trieste, 1795), and 
Dissertazione di biografia musicale (Trieste, 1803). A man of 
great learning and wide renown, Frizzi was considered one 
of the outstanding Jewish scholars of the Enlightenment in 
Western Europe. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nissim, in: RMI, 34 (1968), 279-91; Dinaburg, 
in: Tarbiz, 20 (1948/49), 241-64. 


[David Niv / Federica Francesconi (2™4 ed.)] 


FROEHLICH, ALFRED (1871-1953), pharmacologist. He 
was born in Vienna and became professor of pharmacology 
and toxicology at the University of Vienna in 1912. In 1939 
he settled in the U.S. and became associated with the Jewish 
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Hospital in Cincinnati. He was the first to describe in 1901 
adiposo-genital dystrophy, a form of obesity which is associ- 
ated with a tumor in the pituitary gland and deficient devel- 
opment of the sex organs. He collaborated with Otto *Loewi 
on the pharmacology of the autonomous nervous system, 
and as a result of their discoveries, the use of a combination 
of adrenalin and cocaine was established in medical practice. 
Together with the neurologist L.E Hochward, Froehlich rec- 
ommended the use of hypoglysin during delivery, a practice 
that became universally accepted. He and H.H. Mayer inves- 
tigated the contracture of striated muscle fibers under influ- 
ence of tetanus toxin. He carried out experimental research 
in increasing the effect of certain drugs and made extensive 
investigations into the effect of theophylline. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.A. Kagan, Jewish Medicine (1952), 209- 


12. 
[Suessmann Muntner] 


FROG (Heb. 97753; zefardea). One of the ten plagues visited 
upon Egypt was that of frogs (Ex. 7:29; Ps. 78:45; 105:30). They 
apparently made life intolerable for the Egyptians by their 
shrill croaking and by contaminating food with their moist 
bodies. The frog, Rana esculenta, is found in Israel near bodies 
of water. The word zefardea may also refer to the toad (Bufo). 
While the frog is, according to the laws of the Torah, prohib- 
ited as food, it is not included among the swarming things 
which, by contact, make man, vessels, and food unclean (cf. 
Lev. 11:29-30; Toh. 5:4). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tristram, Nat Hist, 280f.; J. Feliks, Animal 
World of the Bible (1962), 112. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Feliks, Ha- 


Zome'ah, 272. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


FROHLICH, HERBERT (1905-1991), British physicist. 
Frohlich was born in Rexingen, Germany, in 1905. He earned 
his doctorate from the University of Munich at the age of 24 
and lectured at Freiburg University before immigrating to 
England in 1933. There he was a research physicist, lecturer, 
and reader in theoretical physics at the University of Bristol 
(1935-1948), after which he became professor of theoretical 
physics at Liverpool. His varied research included electrical 
conductivity and he contributed to the microscopic theory 
of superconductivity. He held a number of visiting professor- 
ships, including one at Purdue University in the US. 

In 1951 Frohlich was elected a fellow of the Royal Society. 
He was the recipient of numerous awards and honors, includ- 
ing the prestigious Max Planck Medal. His publications over 
a half century include two books and more than 140 original 


papers and review articles. 
[Ruth Rossing (24 ed.)] 


FROHMAN, US. family of theatrical figures, born in San- 
dusky, Ohio. DANIEL (1851-1940), theater manager and pro- 
ducer, began his career as a journalist, but later turned to the- 
ater management. In 1880 he became business manager of the 
Madison Square Theater. Later he bought the Lyceum The- 
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ater (1885) and appointed David *Belasco as stage manager. 
He staged plays by Belasco, A.W. Pinero, V. Sardou, and H.A. 
Jones, and such stars as William Faversham, Henry Miller, 
and E.H. Sothern acted under his management. He also man- 
aged Daly’s Theater (1899-1903) and, after the Lyceum closed, 
opened the New Lyceum (1903). Later he went into film pro- 
duction and became a director of the Paramount Company. In 
1933 he returned to Broadway to produce an English version 
of the Yiddish drama Yoshe Kalb at the National Theater, but 
the play closed after four performances. Daniel was president 
of the Actors’ Fund of America from 1903 until his death and 
remained a revered figure of the American stage. He recalled 
his career in Memories of a Manager (1911), Daniel Frohman 
Presents (1935), and Encore (1937). 

His brother, GUSTAVE (1855-1930), a theater manager, 
interested Charles (see below) in the theater and persuaded 
Daniel to leave journalism. 

A third brother, CHARLES (1860-1915), theater manager 
and producer, was for some years a booking agent with con- 
nections throughout the United States. Later he helped orga- 
nize a theatrical syndicate which controlled U.S. theaters for 
several years. Frohman acquired the Empire Theater in New 
York and had controlling shares in others. He also had inter- 
ests in five theaters in England. As a producer, he scored his 
first real success with Shenandoah (1889). He was the first U.S. 
producer to become famous outside the country and produced 
some 125 plays in London. Charles managed and developed 
many stars of the stage of his day, some of the best known 
being Maude Adams, Ethel Barrymore, John Drew, William 
Gillette, and Otis Skinner. He also introduced Oscar Wilde 
and Somerset Maugham to the American public. Frohman 
dominated the U.S. stage in his time and with his death, on 
the torpedoed Lusitania, an era ended. 

[Jo Ranson] 


FROHMAN, DOV (1939-_), Israeli engineer. Born in Am- 
sterdam, Frohman reached Israel with Youth Aliyah; his par- 
ents were murdered in the Holocaust. He received his B.Sc. 
from the Haifa Technion and his M.Sc. and Ph.D. degrees in 
electrical engineering and computer science from the Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley. Much of his work was devoted to 
the development of semi-conductor memories, and he devel- 
oped the first EPROM products. Joining the staff of the Hebrew 
University in 1974, he headed the School for Applied Science 
and Technology there (1975-80), during which time he estab- 
lished a laboratory for the development of semi-conductor 
devices as a basis for applied research on memory devices. In 
1981 he began to direct Intel activity in Israel, eventually be- 
coming its general manager in Israel. In 1991 he received the 
Israel Prize for engineering and technology. 


FROLKIS, VLADIMIR VENIAMINOVICH (1924-1999), 
Ukrainian physiologist and gerontologist. Frolkis was born 
in the Ukraine (Zhitomir). He was one of the founders of the 
Institute of Gerontology in Kiev, where he headed the Depart- 
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ment of Biology of Aging and the Laboratory of Physiology. 
His research interests covered all major fields of experimen- 
tal gerontology with particular emphasis on neurohormonal 
mechanisms of aging and longevity. He developed the adap- 
tive-regulatory theory of aging. He was the author of more 
than 700 works, including 25 monographs and 15 handbooks. 
Among them is a fundamental work on Life Span Prolonga- 
tion (1991). Frolkis was a full member of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences and vice president of the Academy of Medi- 
cal Sciences of the Ukraine, a member of the International 
Parliament of Humanitarians, and a Merited Professor of the 
International Science Foundation. He received many awards, 
including a State Prize in Science and Technology, the A.A. 
Bogomolets Award and the I.I. Mechnikov Award from the 
National Academy of Sciences of Ukraine, and the Fritz Ver- 
zar Medal. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: V.V. Bezrukoy, in: Gerontology (1999), 239- 


40. 
[Vadim Fraifeld (24 ed.)] 


FROMAN, IAN (1937- _), Israeli tennis developer. Born in Jo- 
hannesburg, South Africa, Froman received his degree in den- 
tistry in 1961 from the University of Witwatersrand. In 1964 
he immigrated to Israel. A tennis player from his youth, he 
represented South Africa in the Wimbledon championship in 
1961, participated in Maccabiahs as a South African and as an 
Israeli, was captain of the Israeli Davis Cup team and trainer 
of the national tennis team. He left dentistry in 1974 to devote 
himself full time to advancing a tennis center for Israeli youth 
which opened in 1976. There are now eight such tennis centers 
throughout Israel with thousands of young people participat- 
ing in the sport. In 1989 he was awarded the Israel Prize for 
sport and physical culture. In 2004 he was chosen to be the 
chairmen of the Israeli tennis association, and was one of the 
torch carriers during the independence ceremony. 


[Fern Lee Seckbach] 


FROMM, ERICH (1900-1980), U.S. psychoanalyst, social 
philosopher, and author. Fromm, who was born in Frank- 
furt of rabbinic descent, studied at German universities and 
received his professional training at the Psychoanalytic Insti- 
tute of Berlin. He worked at the Institute for Social Research 
in Frankfurt from 1929 to 1932, but immigrated to the U.S. 
when Hitler came to power in Germany. His first appoint- 
ment in America was at the International Institute for Social 
Research in New York City (1934-39). He was on the faculty 
of Bennington College, Vermont, from 1941 to 1950. In 1951 he 
was appointed professor at the National University of Mexico. 
He was also professor at Michigan State University (1957-61) 
and New York University (1962). In 1974 he settled in Switzer- 
land. A theoretician of the neo-Freudian school, he pursued 
an independent road in the application of psychoanalysis to 
the problems of culture and society. His psychological studies 
on the meaning of freedom for modern man have had a wide 
influence on western thought. 
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A student of the Bible and the Talmud, “brought up in 
a religious family where the Old Testament touched me and 
exhilarated me more than anything else I was exposed to,’ 
Fromm was a disciple of Ludwig Krause and Nehemia No- 
bel, and was greatly influenced by Hermann Cohen. Fromm 
believed that everyone has a religious need and that religion 
is “the formalized and elaborate answer to man’s existence.” 
He postulated two major kinds of religion: the authoritar- 
ian and the humanistic. He rejected the former, for here man 
is utterly powerless, and adopted the humanistic religion in 
which man experiences oneness with the All, achieving his 
greatest strength and self-realization, as in the Jewish proph- 
ets, where their doctrines have an underlying humanity and 
where freedom is the aim of life. He differed from Freud, and 
considered “the religious cult as vastly superior to neurosis, 
because man shares his feelings, his oneness, security, and 
stability with his fellow men, which the neurotic person lacks 
in his isolation” 

Fromm claimed that Judaism is an “untheological reli- 
gion, where the stress is on the underlying substratum of hu- 
man experience.” Making extensive use of Judaic texts and 
practices, he demonstrated their contemporary relevance to 
the human condition, showing, in a nontheological way, how 
the idea of God is a permanent challenge to all kinds of idola- 
try. In Fromm’s view, alienation, which is identical to idolatry 
in the Bible, is the sum and substance of human misery in our 
society. To save Western man from “depersonalization,” soci- 
ety must recognize the sovereignty of the individual. In con- 
trast to Freudian orthodoxy, Fromm emphasized the need for 
a social and cultural orientation in psychoanalysis. 

Fromm’s belief in the need for a society which recognizes 
man as a responsible individual is expounded in The Sane So- 
ciety (1955). This society he regarded as the best antidote to 
the totalitarianism that he denounces in Escape from Freedom 
(1941). His other studies deal with the interrelation of psychol- 
ogy and ethics, psychoanalysis and social history, myth and 
religion, and dream symbolism. These books include: Man for 
Himself (1947); Psychoanalysis and Religion (1950); The Forgot- 
ten Language (1952); The Art of Loving (1956); and You Shall Be 
as Gods (1967), a psychiatric commentary on the biblical view 
of God in which he declares that the “Old Testament is a revo- 
lutionary book because its theme is the liberation of man” 

Fromm first wife was Frieda *Fromm-Reichman, whom 
he married in 1926. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.S. Glen, Erich Fromm: a Protestant Critique 
(1966); Friedenberg, in: Commentary, 34 (1962), 305-13. 

[Menachem M. Brayer] 


FROMM, HERBERT (1905-1995), German-born American 
organist, conductor, and composer. Born in Kitzingen on the 
Main, Bavaria, Fromm studied at the Academy of Music in 
Munich with Paul Hindemith. He worked as a theater conduc- 
tor in Bielefeld (1930) and Wuerzburg (1931-33). In 1937 the 
Nazis forced him out of Germany and he went to the United 
States. There he became organist and director of music at 
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Temple Beth Zion, Buffalo, and from 1941 until 1973 at Temple 
Israel in Boston. He composed many works for the synagogue, 
and also a number of secular works. His synagogue composi- 
tions include Adath Israel, a service for Friday evening (1952); 
Song of Miriam, for women’s choir, organ, or piano (1945); 
Six Madrigals (1951), for Sabbath and festivals; Avodat Shab- 
bat (1960); Psalm Cantata, for mixed voices, organ, trumpet, 
viola, flute, and timpani (1963); Hemdat Yamin, a service for 
Sabbath morning (1964); Chamber Cantata (text by Judah 
Halevi), for mixed voices and eight instruments (1966); Hag 
ha-Matzot, suite on Passover melodies for harpsichord, flute, 
and cello (1967); and numerous anthems and organ composi- 
tions. In addition to his articles and essays in various journals 
and newspapers, he wrote The Key of See: Travel Journey of a 
Composer (1967), Seven Pockets (1977), and On Jewish Music: 
A Composer’s View (1979). Fromm received the Ernest Bloch 
Award in 1945). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baker's Biographical Dictionary (1997); 
N.M. Steinberger and E. Kahn, An Inventory of the Herbert Fromm 
Collection (1995). 


FROMM-REICHMANN, FRIEDA (1889-1957), U.S. pio- 
neer of psychoanalytic psychiatry and psychotherapeutic 
teaching and research. Born in Karlsruhe, Germany, Frieda 
Fromm-Reichmann studied medicine, practiced in several 
German cities, and founded the South West German Psycho- 
analytic Institute. She worked at the “Weisser Hirsch” Sanato- 
rium in Dresden, which was a crossroads of psychoanalysis, 
social reform, Jewish orthodoxy, and existentialist philosophy. 
With the advent of Nazism she left Germany in 1933 and went 
to the U.S., where she joined the Washington Psychoanalytic 
Society in 1935, worked at the William Alanson White Institute 
in New York, and at Chestnut Lodge in Rockville, Maryland. 
She believed in the voluntary acceptance of life’s commitments 
and in acquiring the strength to accept criticism. She was also 
fearlessly critical, for instance, of Freud’s concept of narcissistic 
neurosis, a psychotic withdrawal which he held to be inacces- 
sible to treatment. She stimulated the application of linguistic 
and communications research to psychoanalysis, when partic- 
ipating in 1955 and 1957 at the Center for Advanced Studies in 
the Behavioral Sciences, Stanford, California. She influenced a 
wide circle of pupils. The popular fictional work I Never Prom- 
ised You a Rose Garden (1964), written by Joanne Greenberg, a 
former patient, presented her therapeutic technique. 

Her major books include Principles of Intensive Psycho- 
therapy (1950) and Psychoanalysis and Psychotherapy (1959, 
with full bibliography). 

She was married to Erich *Fromm for four years from 
1926. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Grinstein, Index of Psychoanalytic Writ- 
ings, 2 (1957), 701-33 6 (1964), 3256-58; Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association, 164 (Aug. 3, 1957), 1601. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gail 
A. Hornstein, To Redeem One Person Is to Redeem the World: The Life 
of Frieda Fromm-Reichmann (2000.) 


[Janos A. Schossberger] 
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°FRONTO, MARCUS CORNELIUS (c. 100-175), Roman 
rhetorician. Addressing his former pupil, Marcus *Aurelius, 
he refers to numerous casualties (not recorded elsewhere) in- 
flicted on Roman armies by the Jews during Hadrian’s reign. 


[Jacob Petroff] 


FROST, MARTIN (1942- ), U.S. congressman. Frost was 
born in California but raised in Fort Worth, Texas. As a young- 
ster he was deeply involved in the National Federation of 
Temple Youth, the Reform Youth Movement where he was 
a regional and national officer. He went to the University of 
Missouri, where he received a bachelor of journalism de- 
gree. He then worked for a Delaware newspaper and later for 
the Congressional Quarterly while he trained to be a lawyer 
at Georgetown University Law Center. Upon graduation, he 
clerked for Judge Sarah T. Hughes until 1972. He was also a 
legal commentator on Dallas television. 

He first ran for Congress in 1974 and was defeated in a 
primary against a very popular Tv weatherman. He sat out the 
next campaign while he ran Jimmy Carter’s presidential cam- 
paign in North Texas. His district was more than one-third 
African American and 15 percent Hispanic, not necessarily an 
ideal political base for a Jewish candidate. Yet, with persever- 
ance and organization, two traits that were to characterize his 
political career, he ran again in 1978 in the Democratic pri- 
mary against the same incumbent weatherman and in a very 
big upset, prevailed. 

Upon entering Congress Frost allied himself with then- 
Majority Leader James Wright, a fellow Texan who rewarded 
the freshman with a seat on the powerful House Rules Com- 
mittee. He was an ally to Wright and his fortunes rose when 
Wright became speaker of the House. They dipped after 
Wright was forced to resign, but he rose again to leadership 
as chairman of the Democratic Congressional Campaign 
Committee and then as chairman of the Democratic Caucus, 
the third most important position in the House. 

Frost was a successful fundraiser and very savvy politi- 
cal strategist and organizer; he headed the Democratic Con- 
gressional Campaign Committee in both the 1996 and 1998 
cycles. In the 106" Congress he became chair of the Demo- 
cratic Caucus, the first Jew ever to hold that position. His 
wife, Kathryn George Frost, retired as a major general and 
former adjutant general of the United States Army. She was 
the highest-ranking female in the United States Army. Frost 
raised three daughters, one of whom became a rabbi and one 
a chef. 

Entering Congress in 1978, Frost served for 13 terms 
until he was defeated in the 2004 election after the mid-de- 
cade reapportionment bill, orchestrated by fellow Texan, 
House Majority Leader Tom Delay, passed the Texas Legis- 
lature. His district, which was once primarily a minority dis- 
trict was transformed by absorbing Republican strongholds, 
and what had been a secure seat was lost to the Republicans. 
When he was retired, he was one of the most senior Demo- 
crats in the House, in the South, and of the Jewish delegation. 
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He remained in Washington but also taught at the Kennedy 
School of Government at Harvard and served as a commen- 
tator for Fox News. 

[Marshall Brachman (2"4 ed.)] 


FRUG, SHIMON SHMUEL (1860-1916), Russian poet. Frug 
was born in a Jewish agricultural colony in Kherson province, 
Russia; he was self-educated. He began his poetic career writ- 
ing in Russian, published three volumes of verse, and was the 
first poet to treat Jewish themes in Russian verse. His poem 
“The Goblet,’ written under the impact of the pogroms of 1881, 
was translated into Yiddish as “Der Kos” by I.L. Peretz and sung 
by Jews the world over. Soon Frug himself began to write in 
Yiddish, but his first collection of Yiddish songs and ballads 
did not appear until 1896. A complete edition in three volumes 
followed in 1904 and again, with additions, in 1910. His Yid- 
dish national songs were keyed to the needs of his generation. 
In his popular song “Zamd un Shtern” (“Sand and Stars”) he 
argues with God, asking why He had only fulfilled half His 
promise to Abraham, making Jews as numerous as sand: but 
“where are the stars?” The song “Hot Rakhmones” (“Have 
Pity”), composed after the Kishinev Pogrom of 1903, bore 
the refrain “Have pity, give shrouds for the dead and for the 
living - bread.” It was recited and sung at mass meetings 
protesting against Czarist oppression of Jews. In his social- 
ist and Zionist lyrics, he pleaded for a return of the Jews to 
productive labor on their ancestral soil. His songs inspired 
the early Zionist pioneers. He also composed ballads based 
on Jewish folklore, of which the best known is “Dem Shames 
Tokhter, “The Sexton’s Daughter,’ a Jewish parallel to the 
Greek tale of Admetus and Alcestis. Frug, who suffered from 
poverty, misfortune, illness, and family troubles in his last 
years in Odessa, characterized himself as a poet who wept 
all his life. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 3 (1929), 138-62; Fein- 
berg, in: JBA, 17 (1959/60), 65-72; Singer, ibid., 24 (1966/67), 87-90; 
S. Liptzin, Flowering of Yiddish Literature (1963), 65-72; E.H. Je- 
shurin, S. Frug, Bibliografye (1960); L. Wiener, History of Yiddish 
Literature (1899). 

[Melech Ravitch] 


FRUM, Canadian family. BARBARA ROSENBERG FRUM 
(1937-1992), radio and Tv journalist, was born in Niagara 
Falls, New York, and educated at the University of Toronto. 
She wrote for numerous magazines and performed on Tv and 
radio, but was best known for hosting cBc Radio’s popular 
current affairs show As It Happens. From 1982 until her death 
she was a host of The Journal, cac-Tv’s nightly current-affairs 
program. Barbara Frum received the Order of Canada in 1979 
and the National Press Club of Canada Award for Outstand- 
ing Contribution to Canadian Journalism in 1975. Following 
her death from leukemia in 1992, she was awarded an honor- 
ary degree from the University of Toronto and the Academy 
of Canadian Cinema and Television John Drainie Award for 
Distinguished Contributions to Broadcasting. 
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Her husband, MURRAY FRUM (1931—_), was a real estate 
developer and arts patron. He was born in Toronto, Ontario, 
and received his degree in dentistry from the University of 
Toronto in 1956. He began his career in property develop- 
ment soon after graduation and became chairman and cEO 
of the Frum Development Group. A long-time patron of the 
arts, Frum chaired the Ontario Arts Council Foundation and 
the Ontario Cultural Attractions Fund, and was a trustee of 
the Art Gallery of Ontario. The Frum Collection of Primitive 
Art and Sculpture has been exhibited at such prestigious in- 
stitutions in Canada and the U.S. as the National Gallery in 
Ottawa, the Art Gallery of Ontario in Toronto, the Museum 
of Modern Art and the Guggenheim Museum in New York, 
the Smithsonian Institute and the National Gallery of Art in 
Washington, D.c., and the Baltimore Museum of Art. Frum 
was awarded the Order of Canada in 2001. 

Their son DAVID FRUM (1960-_), author, journalist, and 
political pundit, was born in Toronto, Ontario. He received 
simultaneous B.A. and M.A. degrees in history from Yale in 
1982 and graduated cum laude from the Harvard Law School 
in 1987. Between 1994 and 2001, he was a senior fellow at the 
Manhattan Institute for Public Policy Research, and from Jan- 
uary 2001 to February 2002, was economic speechwriter for 
President George W. Bush. He wrote for The Wall Street Jour- 
nal, Forbes, The Weekly Standard, The New York Times, and 
Canada’s National Post, and published five books. Frum was 
the Reader’s Digest resident fellow at the American Enterprise 
Institute and a contributing editor for National Review, writ- 
ing a daily column for National Review Online. He regularly 
appeared on National Public Radio and contributed to Brit- 
ain’s Daily Telegraph. 

Barbara and Murray Frum’s daughter LINDA FRUM 
(1963-_), author and journalist, was also born in Toronto, On- 
tario. In 1984 she earned a B.A. in arts from McGill University. 
Her work appeared in many Canadian publications, particu- 
larly the National Post, and she published two books, includ- 
ing a memoir of her late mother, Barbara Frum: A Daughter’s 
Memoir (1996). She was appointed chair of ujA Federation’s 
Women’s Campaign & Advocacy and was a member of the 
board of directors of the Canada-Israel Committee. 


[Andrea Knight (2™4 ed.)] 


FRUMKIN, ALEKSANDR NAUMOVICH (1895-1976), 
Russian physical chemist. He graduated from the University 
of Odessa in 1915, where he taught 1920-22. In 1928-29 he was 
a lecturer on colloid chemistry at the University of Wisconsin, 
and from 1930 professor of electrochemistry at the University 
of Moscow. Frumkin was director of the Institute of Physi- 
cal Chemistry of the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences 1939-49, 
and from 1958 of the Academy’s Institute of Electrochemis- 
try. He became an academician in 1932, and was awarded the 
Lenin Prize in 1931 and the Stalin Prize in 1941. He wrote on 
surface phenomena, the theory of electrochemical processes, 
the electric double layer, diffusion processes in solution un- 
der the influence of electric fields, and other topics. His work 
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was applied in the U.S.S.R. to the generation of electricity by 
chemical means, the wetting of metals by electrolytes, flota- 
tion, and heterogenous catalysis. He was the author of Elektro- 
kapillyarnye yavleniya i elektrodnye potentsialy (“Electrocap- 
illary Effects and Electrode Potentials,” 1919) and a coauthor 
of Kinetika elektrodnykh protsessov (“Kinetics of Electrode 


Processes,” 1952). 
[Samuel Aaron Miller] 


FRUMKIN, ARYEH LEIB (1845-1916), rabbinical scholar 
and writer; pioneer of Jewish settlement in Erez Israel. Frum- 
kin studied rabbinics in his native Kelme, Lithuania, and at the 
Slobodka Yeshivah. He visited Erez Israel in 1867, and after two 
years in Odessa, returned to Jerusalem in 1871. There he began 
research for a history of the rabbis and scholars of Jerusalem, 
Toledot Hakhmei Yerushalayim (Vilna, 1874; ed. by E. Rivlin, 
Jerusalem, 1928-30, repr. 1969, with biography and index). 
Frumkin’s account of his first visit to Jerusalem, Massa Even 
Shemuel (1871), gives important source material on conditions 
in Erez Israel at the time. Returning to Lithuania, Frumkin was 
ordained a rabbi and took a rabbinical post at Ilukste, Latvia. 
After the 1881 pogroms, Frumkin participated, representing 
Hovevei Zion, in the consultations held in Germany to con- 
sider the plight of Russian Jewry. There he advocated settle- 
ment in Erez Israel as a solution, opposing emigration to the 
United States. With the financial support of Emil Lachman, 
a wealthy Berlin Jew, he bought land in *Petah Tikvah, built 
the first house there, and began a heroic ten-year period as 
a farmer-scholar, braving malaria and other dangers, estab- 
lishing a talmud torah and a small yeshivah, and persuading 
more settlers to move there from *Yehud. Lachman eventu- 
ally refused to continue endowing the enterprise and Frum- 
kin was compelled to leave the settlement. In 1894 he went to 
London and was active in Jewish life in the East End. He es- 
tablished a wine business, using the income to return to Erez 
Israel in 1911, where he lived first in Jerusalem and then re- 
turned to Petah Tikvah. 

Apart from Toledot Hakhmei Yerushalayim, Frumkin’s 
main contribution to Jewish scholarship is his edition of Seder 
Rav Amram (of *Amram ben Sheshna) which he published as 
a large siddur (from an Oxford Ms.), with a commentary and 
notes (Jerusalem, 1910-12). He also published a biographi- 
cal sketch of his uncle, Elias b. Jacob, called Toledot Eliyahu 
(1900), a Passover Haggadah (with Gei Hizzayon commen- 
tary, 1913), and an edition of the Book of Esther with two 
commentaries (1893). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Harizman and J. Poleskin, Sefer ha-Yovel 
le-Fetah Tikvah (1929), 321-51; E. Rivlin, in: A.L. Frumkin, Toledot 
Hakhmei Yerushalayim, 1 (1928), 1-56, first pagin.; A.I. Trywaks and 
E. Steinman, Sefer Meah Shanah (1938), 399-410. 


FRUMKIN, BORIS MARKOVICH (1872-after 1939), pio- 
neer of the *Bund and among its most prominent publicists; 
first historian of the Jewish labor movement in Russia. He 
graduated from Geneva University. From the middle 1890s, 
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FRUMKIN, ISRAEL DOV 


Frumkin ranked among the leading ideologists of the Jewish 
Social Democrat circles in Minsk. He was the editor of the Ar- 
bayter Bletel of Minsk (1897), the first periodical published by 
the Jewish Social Democrats in Russia. He helped to organize 
the Bund in Lodz, where he was imprisoned in 1898 for revo- 
lutionary activity. In 1906 he left Russia and became a member 
of the “Committee Abroad” of the Bund and secretary of the 
Organization of Workers’ Societies and Relief Groups for the 
Bund Abroad. After his return to Russia, he was again active in 
Lodz and edited (1913-14) the principal legalized organ of the 
Bund in St. Petersburg, Di Tsayt, Undzer Tsayt. After the Feb- 
ruary 1917 Revolution, Frumkin wrote for the Bundist press. 
During the split in the Bund in 1920-21 he joined the Com- 
bund (the faction that later joined the Communist Party). He 
was seen in Moscow in the mid-1930s. Later, he disappeared 
from the literary and public scene. He appears to have been 
still alive on the eve of World War 11, but there is no informa- 
tion available on his end. 

Frumkin’s historiographical writings include: “Iz isto- 
rii revolyutsionnogo dvizheniya sredi yevreyev v 1870-kh go- 
dakh” (“From the History of the Revolutionary Movement 
among the Jews in the 1870s”), in: Yevreyskaya Starina, 4 (1911), 
221-48, 513-40; “Ocherki iz istorii yevreyskogo rabochego dvi- 
zheniya v Rossii 1885-1897” (“From the History of the Jew- 
ish Labor Movement in Russia 1885-1897”), ibid., 6 (1913), 
108-22, 245-63; and “Zubatovshchina i yevreyskoye rabocheye 
dvizheniye” (“The Zubatov Movement and the Jewish Labor 
Movement”), in: Perezhitoye, 3 (1911), 199-223. Over the sig- 
nature of “B. Gorenberg” he wrote the Bund’s report on the 
problem of emigration, Zur Emigrationsfrage (also Yid., Emi- 
gratsye un Imigratsye) for the Stuttgart congress of the Sec- 
ond International (1907). He was coauthor of “Der ‘Bund’ in 
der Revolutsye fun 1905-06” (“The ‘Bund’ in the Revolution 
of 1905-06,” 1930), which also appeared in Archiv fuer Sozial- 
wissenschaft und Sozialpolitik. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: F, Kursky, Gesamte Shriftn (1952), index; Di 
Geshikhte fun Bund, 2 vols. (1960-62), indexes. 

[Moshe Mishkinsky] 


FRUMKIN, ISRAEL DOV (1850-1914), pioneer journal- 
ist in Erez Israel. Frumkin was born in Dubrovno, Belorus- 
sia and was taken to Jerusalem when he was nine. In 1870 he 
started contributing to the weekly Havazzelet founded by his 
father-in-law, Israel *Bak. Frumkin soon became its publisher 
and editor, and turned it into a militant paper that attacked 
financial corruption in the Jerusalem community. His ene- 
mies caused the sporadic banning of his paper and even his 
imprisonment. In Havazzelet he advocated the consolidation 
of the separate communities in Jerusalem, higher standards in 
education, and the inclusion of secular studies and vocational 
training in the schools. His early support of agricultural settle- 
ment in Erez Israel turned to adamant opposition as its secular 
character became apparent. Frumkin was especially hostile to 
Ahad Ha-Am, the Hovevei Zion, and the Herzl brand of Zi- 
onsim in Erez Israel. He also fiercely opposed missionary ac- 
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tivities. Havazzelet declined after the turn of the century and 
ceased publication in 1910. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Kressel, in: Mivhar Kitvei I.D. Frumkin 
(1954), 13-114, 205-29; G. Frumkin, Derekh Shofet bi-Yrushalayim 
(1955), opening chapters; Tidhar, 1 (1947), 489-91. 

[Yehuda Slutsky] 


°FRY, VARIAN (1907-1967), U.S. journalist and Righteous 
Among the Nations. On hearing of the fall of France to the 
Germans, in June 1940, a group of intellectuals, headed by 
Frank Kingdon, met at the Commodore Hotel in New York 
and decided to create an Emergency Rescue Committee in 
order to spirit out of the country well-known artists and in- 
tellectuals as well as German and Austrian socialist lead- 
ers — mostly Jews - who because of their past activities and 
anti-Nazi stance stood in danger of being turned over to the 
Germans under clause 19 of the Franco-German armistice, 
which obliged France “to surrender on demand all persons 
under German jurisdiction named by the German govern- 
ment.” The committee chose Varian Fry, a Harvard graduate 
and editor of several liberal journals, as its emissary to Vichy 
France. He was given $3,000, and instructed to explore res- 
cue possibilities for the individuals on his list. He was to leave 
on August 4, 1940, and return within a month, with a possi- 
ble extension of two more months. Arriving in Marseilles, he 
began writing letters from his hotel room to all those on his 
200-name list whose addresses were known. ‘The resultant 
stampede of people to his hotel room led him to open an of- 
fice called the Centre Américain de Secours. He discovered 
that some intellectuals were afraid to disclose their where- 
abouts or, as in the case of Walter *Benjamin, had preferred 
to end their life. As the job was beyond the capacity of one 
man, he assembled a staff of trustworthy people to help him 
in what would become a vast rescue operation, including Al- 
bert Hirschman, Mary Jane Gold, former French police offi- 
cer Daniel Bénédite, Miriam Davenport-Ebel, Willi Spira (a 
Viennese cartoonist who helped to falsify credentials), Marcel 
Verzeano, and Johannes (Hans) and Lisa Fittko. The aim now 
was to get as many people as possible out of the country, in 
whatever way possible. In Fry’s words, “I had come to think 
of illegal emigration as the normal, if not the only way to go” 
The escape routes included Route a: from Marseilles to Lisbon 
through Spain, via the French border town of Banyuls; B: to 
Spain over the Pyrenees; c: with authentic-looking forged pa- 
pers, from Pau (France) to Saragossa (Spain); p: Cuban visas 
on questionable passports; E: from Marseilles by boat to Oran 
(Algeria); F: an alternate crossing into Spain: G: from Mar- 
seilles to the French colony of Martinique. By May 1941, the 
office had handled more than 15,000 requests, of which 1,800 
fell within the scope of Fry’s direct work, representing some 
4,000 people. Altogether 1,000 were sent out of the country, 
and support and allowances were distributed to 560 others. 
Many others were referred to separate welfare agencies. Per- 
sons helped to leave France included novelists Franz *Wer- 
fel and Lion *Feuchtwanger, painter Marc *Chagall, sculptor 
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Jacques *Lipchitz, political scientist Hannah *Arendt, physi- 
ologist Otto *Meyerhof, and many others. The French lodged 
protests with the American consul in Marseilles over Fry’s il- 
legal emigration methods, and the police several times raided 
Fry’s offices in search of incriminating documents. The French 
wanted him out of the country, as did U.S. diplomats in Vichy 
France (including the consul-general in Marseilles, Hugh S. 
Fullerton, and the U.S. ambassador, Admiral William Leahy), 
who felt that Fry’s methods were hurting the good relations 
existing then between the U.S. and Vichy France. In Wash- 
ington D.c., the U.S. State Department complained that Fry’s 
“continued presence was an embarrassment to everybody.” 
Fry was continuously followed by French secret agents, “part 
of a campaign to frighten me into leaving France of my own 
free will” In a June 1941 letter to his wife, Eileen, Fry wrote, 
“If I leave, I abandon those human beings, many of whom I 
have come to know and to like very much, and most of whom 
have come to depend on me.” Finally, in August 1941, Fry was 
arrested and given an hour to pack, driven to the Spanish 
border, and told that his expulsion had been ordered by the 
Ministry of the Interior, “with the approval of the American 
embassy.’ Fry’s office continued to function, headed by his 
French aide Bénédite, until the office was closed by the au- 
thorities on June 2, 1942. After his forced return to the US., 
Fry criticized the State Department’s immigration policy. As 
a result, he was placed under FBI surveillance as a subversive 
agent on the orders of J. Edgar Hoover. In a piece called “The 
Massacre of the Jews,” published in The New Republic in De- 
cember 1942, Fry called upon the Allied governments to im- 
mediately set up tribunals to begin to collect evidence on the 
Nazi massacres of Jews, while at the same time open their 
doors to any refugees fleeing the Holocaust, and for the Pope 
to threaten with excommunication all Catholics who in any 
way participated in these frightful crimes. 

In 1967, a few months before his death, France, which had 
expelled him in 1941, conferred upon him the Chevalier de 
Légion honor. In a ceremony at Yad Vashem, on February 2, 
1996, U.S. Secretary of State Warren Christopher apologized 
on behalf of the State Department for its earlier abusive treat- 
ment of Fry and underlined the pride of the U.S. that a man of 
such high moral caliber was now honored as a great humani- 
tarian under the Yad Vashem-sponsored “Righteous Among 
the Nations” program. Fry is the only American ever to receive 
the Righteous Among the Nations Award. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yad Vashem Archives M31-6150; V. Fry, Sur- 
render on Demand, (1997); A. Marino, American Pimpernel (1999); 
M. Paldiel, Saving the Jews (2000), 61-73; idem, Sheltering the Jews 
(1996), 137-41. 

[Mordecai Paldiel (24 ed.)] 


FRYD, NORBERT (Fried, also Nora E, 1913-1976), Czech 
writer and journalist. Born in Ceské Budéjovice (Bohemia) 
into a mixed Czech-German family, he studied law and mod- 
ern literature at Charles University in Prague. He was active 
in left-wing culture and influenced by surrealism. His profes- 
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sional career as a scriptwriter, as well as his personal life, was 
interrupted by the Nazi occupation of Czechoslovakia. He was 
sent to the Theresienstadt, Auschwitz, and Dachau concentra- 
tion camps and was the only member of his family to survive. 
He recorded his experiences from the Holocaust in his novel 
Krabice Zivych (1956; “A Box of Living People”). The Protec- 
torate’s atmosphere is depicted in the story Kat nepocka (1958; 
“The Hangman Will Not Wait”). After the war, Fryd entered 
the Czechoslovak Foreign Service and spent several years in 
Mexico. His stay there inspired him to write the journalistic 
pieces Mexiko je v Americe (1952; “Mexico Is in America”) and 
Usmévava Guatemala (1955; “Smiling Guatemala”), the nov- 
els Studna suptt (1953; “The Well of Vultures”), Prales (1965; 
“The Primeval Forest”), and Cisavovna (1972; “The Empress”) 
and some other works of prose. Beginning in the late 1960s 
Fryd published a fictionalized trilogy chronicling the life of 
his family and its fate. The first volume, Vzorek bez ceny a pan 
biskup (1966; “Sample without Value and Mister Bishop”), 
and the second, Hedvabné starosti (1968; “Silken Worries”) 
deal with the time of his grandparents and parents, i.e., Bo- 
hemian Jewry in the second half of the 19 and the beginning 
of the 20 century; the third volume Lahvova posta (1971; 
“The Bottle Post”), is a testimony of the 1930s in Prague and 
of Fryd’s stay at the Theresienstadt ghetto and other concen- 
tration camps. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: CeskoZidovsti spisovatelé v literature 20. stoleti 
(Czech-Jewish Writers in the Literature of the 20‘ Century), Praha, 
Zidovské muzeum (2000); Lexikon éeské literatury 1 A-G (Dictionary 
of Czech Literature vol. 1 A-G), Praha, Publ. House Academia (1985 ); 
V. Menclova, Norbert Fryd, Praha, Cs. spisovatel (1981) 


[Milos Pojar (24 ed.)] 


FRYMER-KENSKY, TIKVA, scholar of biblical studies. She 
received her bachelor’s degree from City College of New York 
in 1965 and her doctorate from Yale University in 1977. She was 
a visiting associate professor at the University of Michigan and 
the Jewish Theological Seminary before becoming the direc- 
tor of biblical studies at Reconstructionist Rabbinical Col- 
lege in 1988. In 1995 she joined the faculty of the University 
of Chicago Divinity School as professor of Hebrew Bible and 
the history of Judaism. 

Frymer-Kensky’s areas of specialization include, in ad- 
dition to Bible studies, Assyriology and Sumerology, Jewish 
studies, and women and religion. Her 1992 work, In the Wake 
of the Goddesses: Women, Culture, and the Biblical Transfor- 
mation of Pagan Myth, attracted widespread attention and 
critical acclaim. The work traces the shift in the Middle East 
from polytheism, which included the worship of goddesses, 
to monotheism; it examines changes in the role of women and 
questions whether religious experience would be different for 
women were the deity defined as female. 

Motherprayer: The Pregnant Woman’ Spiritual Compan- 
ion (1995) is a collection of biblical interpretations, prayers, 
ancient Sumerian incantations, and meditations that draw 
from more recent Jewish and Christian tradition. Intended 
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as a spiritual guide for mothers-to-be, the work follows the 
stages of pregnancy through birth. Though rooted in Fry- 
mer-Kensky’s scholarly research, it found a wide audience 
outside academia. 

Frymer-Kensky received the Koret Jewish Book Award 
in 2002 and a National Jewish Book Award in 2003 for Read- 
ing the Women of the Bible (2002). Noting that a text from a 
patriarchal society would not be expected to contain so many 
stories about women, she examines four female groups: vic- 
tors, victims, virgins, and “voice.” She suggests that the stories 
of women as both victors and victims originate during an ab- 
sence of central power, coming before the rise of the Israelite 
monarchy and after its fall, and she relates the understanding 
of these stories to an Israeli conception of their subjugation 
by other groups. 

Frymer-Kensky was editor, with David Novak, Peter 
Ochs, David Fox Sandmel, and Michael A. Signer, of Christi- 
anity in Jewish Terms (2000). This collection of essays exam- 
ines aspects of Christianity that renounce antisemitism and 
that view Judaism as a spiritual path compatible with that of 
Christianity. She also served as editor, with Victor H. Mat- 
thews and Bernard M. Levinson, of Gender and Law in the 
Hebrew Bible and the Ancient Near East (1998). Her later work 
involves a commentary on Ruth and further investigation of 
biblical theology. She is a fellow of the American Academy 


for Jewish Research. 
[Dorothy Bauhoff (2"4 ed.)] 


FUBINI, GUIDO (1879-1943), Italian mathematician. Fu- 
bini was professor of mathematics at Catania in 1901, at Genoa 
in 1906, and at Turin from 1908 until the Fascist anti-Jewish 
laws resulted in his dismissal in 1938. He immigrated the fol- 
lowing year to the United States and worked successively at 
the Institute of Advanced Studies, Princeton, and New York 
University. Fubini, who was a member of the Accademia Na- 
zionale dei Lincei, made important contributions to projec- 
tive differential geometry, theory of Lie groups and analysis. 
His collected works in three volumes entitled Opere Scelte 
(1957-62) were published in Rome. The first book of this edi- 
tion contains a record of his publications together with a bio- 
graphical introduction. 

[Barry Spain] 


FUBINI, MARIO (1900-1977), Italian literary historian and 
critic. Born in Turin, Fubini belonged to the group that gath- 
ered around the young liberal intellectual Piero Gobetti (killed 
by the Fascists in 1926). Fubini was first a schoolteacher and 
later a professor of Italian literature at the universities of Pal- 
ermo (1937-39), from which he was removed owing to the 
antisemitic laws promulgated by the the Fascist regime, Tri- 
este (1945-49), Milan (1949-67), and Pisa at the prestigious 
Scuola normale superiore (1967-77). He took an early inter- 
est in French literature, publishing two monographs, Alfred 
de Vigny (1922) and Jean Racine e la critica delle sue tragedie 
(1925), but subsequently concentrated on Italian literature, 
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particularly that of the Renaissance and Romantic periods. 
He wrote a number of studies of fundamental importance 
including Ugo Foscolo (1928); Studi sulla critica letteraria 
del Settecento (1934); Vittorio Alfieri: il pensiero — la tragedia 
(1937, 1960°); Dal Muratori al Baretti (1946); Foscolo Minore 
(1949); Ritratto dell’ Alfieri e altri studi alfieriani (1951, 19637); 
Romanticismo italiano (1953); and La cultura illuministica in 
Italia (1957). Stressing the indissolubility of the connection 
between culture and literature, Fubini formulated various 
modifications of Croce’s aesthetics, to which he basically ad- 
hered. The results of Fubini’s research on linguistic problems 
are contained in Stile e umanita di Giambattista Vico (1946), 
Studi sulla letteratura del Rinascimento (1947), and Metrica e 
poesia (1962). An authority on Dante, Fubini also published a 
collection of essays, I] peccato di Ulisse e altri studi danteschi 
(1966). He was editor of the Giornale Storico della Letteratura 
Italiana, and he promoted and directed the publication of sev- 
eral classical Italian texts, to which he appended important 
introductions and notes. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ceserani-Giuntini-Roberti, “Biblio- 
grafia degli scritti di Mario Fabini, 1918-1970, in: Critica e storia let- 
teraria. Studi offerti a Mario Fabini (1970) i, xvii-lxxxvii, G. Grana, 
Letteratura italiana. I critici, 5 (1973), 3503-532; Chiesa-Pozzi, “Bib- 
liografia degli scritti 1977-1978,” in: Giornale storico della letteratura 


italiana, 155 (1978), 91-99. 


[Louisa Cuomo / Alessandro Guetta (2"4 ed.)] 


FUCHS, ABRAHAM MOSHE (Fuks; 1890-1974), Yiddish 
short story writer and journalist. Born in Ozerna, East Gali- 
cia (now Ukraine), Fuchs lived in Lemberg (Lvov), where he 
formed part of the literary group “Yung-Galitsye” before im- 
migrating to New York in 1912. During World War 1 he lived 
in Vienna as a journalist. In 1938 he fled from the Nazis and 
went to London. In 1950 he settled in Israel. Fuchs began to 
publish short stories in 1911 and served as correspondent of the 
New York Forverts (1921-45). His books are Eynzame (“Lon- 
ers,” 1912), Oyfn Bergl (“On the Hill? 1924), Unter der Brik 
(“Under the Bridge,” 1924), Di Nakht un der Tog (“Night and 
Day,” 1961), and Dertseylungen (“Tales,’ 1976). Fuchs’ protag- 
onists are poor Galician Jewish villagers, whose natural sur- 
roundings he describes. His later tales are set in Israel. Some 
of his works have been translated into Hebrew, Polish, Ger- 
man, and English. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 3 (1929), 26-32; M. Ravitch, 
Mayn Leksikon, 3 (1958), 334-8; S. Bickel, Shrayber fun Mayn Dor, 2 
(1965), 361-6. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 7 (1968), 319-22; M. 
Naygreshl, Fun Noentn Over, 1 (1955); 322-34. 


[Jon Silkin / Tamar Lewinsky (274 ed.)] 


FUCHS, ALFRED (1892-1941), Czech journalist, publicist, 
translator and author. Born in Prague, Fuchs was a Zionist in 
his youth, but later he became an assimilationist and edited 
publications of the organized assimilationist movement of 
Czech Jews (see *Cechii Zidi, Svaz). One of his first works was 
O Zidovské otdzce (“On the Jewish Question,” 1919). Above all 
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he translated Heine’s works. Ultimately he was baptized and 
became one of the leading Catholic publicists in Czechoslo- 
vakia. He learned Hebrew in order to read kabbalistic litera- 
ture (together with his friend, the Hasidic poet Jiti Mordechai 
*Langer), but found greater affinity in the Catholic mystic phi- 
losophers. After a career with the Catholic press, he became 
chief of the press department of the prime minister’s office. 
He was a leading expert on canon law and published a num- 
ber of penetrating studies on Vatican policy. Fuchs described 
his road to Catholicism in an autobiographical novel Oltd7 a 
rotacka (“Altar and Printing Press,’ 1930). He never concealed 
his Jewish origin, and at the peak of the antisemitic wave un- 
der Hitler, he wrote that if he were forced to wear the yellow 
star of David, he would wear that and his Vatican decorations 
with equal pride. In 1941 he was taken by the Gestapo from 
a monastery where he had found refuge and was tortured to 
death in the Dachau concentration camp. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: O. Donath, Zidé a Zidovstvi v ceské 
literature 19. a 20. stoleti (1930); F. Langer, Byli a bylo (1963); E. Hos- 
tovsky, in: Jews of Czechoslovakia 1 (1968), index; A. Mikulasek et al., 
Literatura s hvézdou Davidovou, vol. 1 (1998). 


[Avigdor Dagan / Milos Pojar (2"¢ ed.)] 


FUCHS, DANIEL (1909-1993), U.S. novelist and screen- 
writer. Raised in the Williamsburg section of Brooklyn, Fuchs 
wrote three naturalistic novels based upon his experiences 
there: Summer in Williamsburg (1934), Homage to Blenholt 
(1936), and Low Company (1937). These were later published as 
one volume in 1961. The stories he wrote for the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post led him to Hollywood, where he wrote a number of 
successful scripts for motion pictures. West of the Rockies was 
published in 1971. The Apathetic Bookie Joint appeared in 1979; 
The Golden West: Hollywood Stories was published in 2005. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Krafchick, World Without Heroes: The 
Brooklyn Novels of Daniel Fuchs (1988); G. Miller, Daniel Fuchs 
(1979). 


FUCHS, LILLIAN (1901-1995), U.S. violist and one of the 
first women to perform as a permanent member of a string 
quartet in America. Her musical family included her father, 
Philip, an amateur violinist; and brothers JosEPH (1899-1997), 
a well-known violinist, and HARRY (1908-1986), a cellist. Af- 
ter early study of the piano, Lillian switched to the violin, 
studying with Louis Svencenski (1862-1926). She enrolled in 
the Institute of Musical Art (now Juilliard) and studied violin 
with Franz Kneisel (1865-1926) and composition with Percy 
Goetschius (1853-1943). In 1924, she earned the silver medal 
for highest honors, the Morris Loeb Prize, and the Seligman 
Prize in composition. Fuchs married Ludwig Stein, a business 
man and amateur musician in 1930. They had twin daughters, 
Carol Stein (Amado), a violinist, and Barbara Stein (Mallow), 
a cellist, born in 1935. 

Fuchs’s debut concert as a violinist took place in 1926. 
That same year, invited by Marianne Kneisel to join an all- 
female string quartet, she switched to viola. In 1927, Lillian 
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joined the Perolé String Quartet as violist. In addition to live 
concerts, the Perolé Quartet was featured on regular Sunday 
radio broadcasts over wor in New York City. Fuchs performed 
with them for 15 years and went on to play with the Budapest 
String Quartet as a second violist, which gave her acceptance 
in the highest ranks of chamber music. 

In 1940 she began to concertize with her brother Jo- 
seph Fuchs. Their highly acclaimed performances of the Mo- 
zart Sinfonia Concertante, helped bring this and other classic 
duos to new life. Fuchs also enjoyed a career as a soloist with 
major symphony orchestras. Fuchs championed contemporary 
music and several composers created works written especially 
for her, including Bohuslav Martinu, Three Madrigals (Mad- 
rigaly, 1947) and Sonata for Viola and Piano (1955); Quincy 
Porter, Duo for Viola and Harp (1957); and Jacques de Me- 
nasce, Sonata for Viola and Piano (1955). Fuchs adapted many 
works for viola, such as Bach's Six Suites for Unaccompanied 
Cello; she was the first violist to record all six Bach suites, 
which she did on Decca records. She composed some of her 
own music, including Jota, for violin and piano, and wrote a 
number of works devoted to the development of viola tech- 
nique. 

In her long career, Fuchs taught and coached other cham- 
ber music performers, including Isaac *Stern and Pinchas 
*Zukerman. In 1962, the Manhattan School of Music engaged 
her to coach chamber music. She accepted a post at Juilliard 
in 1971 and in 1989, she joined the faculty at Mannes College 
of Music, teaching at both institutions until 1993. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.D. Williams. Lillian Fuchs, First Lady of 


the Viola (1994). 
[Judith S. Pinnolis (24 ed.)] 


FUCHS, MOSES ZEVI (1843-1911), Hungarian rabbi. He 
was born in Lovasbereny, where his father, Benjamin Zeev 
Wolf, was rabbi, and Moses succeeded him in 1873. In 1882 he 
moved to Grosswardein (now Oradea), Romania, where he 
served until his death. His Yad Ramah (1940) includes impor- 
tant halakhic responsa, many of which reflect the problems 
facing European Jewry in his time. 

Fuchs saw in Hasidism an antidote to Haskalah and as- 
similation, stating in one of his responsa: “The love of God 
and His Torah is the essence and source of Hasidism. When 
economic circumstances permit, one should occupy oneself 
in the study of Torah with deep deliberation and spiritual joy. 
It is also important to visit the zaddik from time to time, in 
order to learn from his ways. The wise man should learn from 
the zaddikim and their true disciples but pay no attention to 
the masses who go running after them.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.N. Gottlieb, Oholei Shem (1912), 226; Z. 
Schwartz, Shem ha-Gedolim me-Erez Hagar, 2 (1914), 14b-15a; E. 
Goldmann, Shalshelet Zahav (1942), 9-46. 

[Naphtali Ben-Menahem] 


FUCHSBERG, JACOB D. (1913-1995), U.S. jurist. For many 
years, Fuchsberg was a leading trial lawyer. He argued many 
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cases before the U.S. Supreme Court, hundreds of cases be- 
fore the New York State Court of Appeals and other appellate 
courts, and thousands of trials covering almost every facet of 
litigation. Some of the precedent-setting or socially signifi- 
cant cases he participated in as trial and appellate counsel 
were Oliver v. Postel, keeping the courts open to the press and 
public under the Sixth Amendment to the U.S. Constitution; 
the Knights of Pythias case, attacking color discrimination in 
fraternal organizations; the De Martino “Baby Lenore” case, 
which led to reform of New York adoption statutes and raised 
important questions of full faith and credit under the U.S. 
Constitution and a number of tort cases setting precedents 
in the award of adequate damages. 

Fuchsberg served as president of the Association of Trial 
Lawyers of America (1963-64). In 1974 he was elected judge in 
the highest appellate court of the State of New York - the New 
York State Court of Appeal. He retired from the Court of Ap- 
peals in 1983 and founded the Jacob D. Fuchsberg law firm. 

Fuchsberg wrote Examination of Witnesses (with L. Har- 
olds and J. Kelner, 1965) and compiled Class Actions Primer 
(1973). He edited and authored a number of books on the 
law of damages and trial advocacy and wrote many articles 
on a variety of legal subjects for professional periodicals. He 
founded and edited Trial Magazine. 

Fuchsberg was active in many Jewish causes and served 
as vice president of the Zionist Organization of America. He 
represented the New York Conference on Soviet Jewry. 

[Julius J. Marcke] 


FUENN, SAMUEL JOSEPH (1818-1890), Hebrew writer of 
the more traditional wing of the Russian Haskalah and an early 
member of Hovevei Zion. Fuenn, who was born in Vilna, re- 
ceived a traditional Jewish education, and afterward joined the 
circle of Haskalah supporters there. He was a founder of the 
first Jewish school in the city (1841) where he taught Bible and 
Hebrew. Together with L. Hurwitz he published the literary 
magazine Pirhei Zafon (1841-44), the first such Hebrew work 
to appear in Russia. When the government rabbinical school 
opened in Vilna in 1847 he joined it as a teacher of Bible and 
Hebrew language. In 1856 he was appointed inspector of the 
government Jewish schools in the Vilna District. In 1863 he 
opened a Hebrew printing press in Vilna. He edited and pub- 
lished Ha-Karmel (1860-81) which appeared first as a weekly 
and then as a monthly. Fuenn wrote extensively in Hebrew and 
Russian for this periodical, and his articles included studies of 
the history of Russian Jewry and literary criticism, as well as 
the first chapters of his autobiography, Dor ve-Doreshav. Be- 
cause of his moderate views on the Haskalah, his traditional 
way of life, and his financial independence, Fuenn achieved a 
prominent role in the leadership of the Vilna Jewish commu- 
nity. He was also highly respected by the civilian authorities 
and was the recipient of government medals. When the Hibbat 
Zion movement began, he helped establish a society in Vilna 
and headed it, together with L. Levanda. He was later elected 
to the central committee in Russia. In his later years Fuenn 
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devoted himself to two important works. The first was a bio- 
graphical lexicon of notable Jews, Keneset Yisrael (1886-90). 
The second was an extensive Hebrew dictionary, Ha-Ozar, 
which was the first in the history of Hebrew lexicography to 
cover the Bible, Mishnah, Talmud, the Hebrew poets, and 
medieval philosophers; the dictionary also included a transla- 
tion of terms into Russian and German. Only the first volume, 
comprising the first seven letters alef to zayin, appeared in the 
author’s lifetime; the remaining three volumes were completed 
from Fuenr’s notes by S.P. *Rabbinowitz (1900-03). For the 
meaning of Hebrew words Fuenn relies upon the works of the 
medieval grammarians, especially Ibn Janah and David Kimhi, 
as well as modern lexicographers. His Hebrew dictionary is a 
summary of the knowledge available in his generation, which 
still lacks systematic etymological insight. Its strong point is 
the collection of references to the sources, the Mishnah, the 
Jerusalem Talmud, and liturgical and Aramaic texts. He died 
in Vilna. Fuenn’s other works include a history of the Second 
Temple, Divrei ha-Yamim li-Venei Yisrael (Vilna, 1871-77), 
Kiryah Neemanah (Vilna, 1860), a monograph on the Vilna 
community, and a number of textbooks and translations of 
juvenile historical novels and short stories. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Klausner, Sifrut, 4 (19537), 115-20; Z. Vil- 
nai, in: Gilyonot, 15 (1943), 236-43; G. Elkoshi, in: Yahadut Vilna, 1 


(1959), 438-41. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


FUERST, JULIUS (pseudonym Alsari, 1805-1873), Polish 
Hebraist, bibliographer, and historian. Fuerst was born in 
Zerkow, Poland, the son of a darshan (“expounder” of the 
Bible). He studied at the University of Berlin, where Hegel 
was one of his teachers, and at the universities of Breslau 
and Halle, where he was the pupil of *Gesenius. He settled 
in Leipzig and taught Hebrew, Syriac, Aramaic grammar and 
literature, Bible exegesis, and other subjects at the university 
there (professor, 1864). 

Fuerst owes his reputation to his monumental biblio- 
graphical work Bibliotheca Judaica (2 vols., 1849-51, 2 vols. 
in 3, 1863”, reprint 1960). The work is based solely on his 
findings without taking into account the important research 
done in the field by his contemporary M. *Steinschneider. 
His history of the Karaites, Geschichte des Karaeerthums (3 
vols., 1862-69), was superseded by later works, even by the 
time of its publication. Fuerst also wrote Lehrgebaeude der 
aramaeischen Idiome (1835), Haruzei Peninim (1836), Ozar 
Leshon ha-Kodesh (1837-40), a revision of *Buxtorf’s Bible 
concordance in collaboration with Franz *Delitzsch, and 
Hebraeisches und Chaldaeisches Handwoerterbuch ueber das 
Alte Testament (2 vols., 1851-61), with the supplement Zur 
Geschichte der Hebraeischen Lexicographie (1867°; translated 
into English by S. Davidson, A Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon 
to the Old Testament). He translated Saadiah Gaon’s Emunot 
ve-Deot into German (1845), and wrote a comprehensive his- 
tory of Hebrew literature, Geschichte der juedischen Literatur 
und des juedisch-hellenistischen Schrifttums (2 vols., 1867-70); 
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Der Kanon des Alten Testaments nach den Ueberlieferungen in 
Talmud und Midrasch (1868); and several Hebrew- Aramaic 
dictionaries and grammars. He collaborated with L. *Zunz 
and also worked on the publication of an edition of the Bible, 
Illustrierte Prachtbibel (1874), comprising 24 books with Ger- 
man translation and explanatory notes. He was a close friend 
of Franz Delitzsch, whom he assisted in writing his work on 
the history of Jewish poetry. 

Fuerst founded and edited the weekly magazine Orient 
(1840-52), in whose scientific supplement Literaturblatt des 
Orients many of his scientific articles were published. Al- 
though most of Fuerst’s works are by now obsolete, he is 
thought to be one of the forerunners of scientific research in all 
branches of Judaic studies. His library was bequeathed to the 
*Hochschule fuer die Wissenschaft des Judentums in Berlin. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Steinschneider, in: HB, 13 (1873), 1403 


Fuenn, Keneset, 438-40; W. Schochow, Deutsch-juedische Geschich- 
tswissenschaft (1969), 286-7. 


FUERSTENBERG, CARL (1850-1933), German banker. 
Born in Danzig, Fuerstenberg worked for the Berlin bank- 
ing house of S. *Bleichroeder from 1871 to 1883, when he left 
to join the Berliner Handels-Gesellschaft, another prominent 
issuing and investment bank. Under Fuerstenberg’s guidance 
the Berliner Handels-Gesellschaft became one of the lead- 
ing financial institutions of late Imperial Germany operating 
in global business. It developed especially close connections 
with German heavy and electrical industries, and introduced 
Russian and United States securities to the Berlin Stock Ex- 
change. Fuerstenberg also established firm relations with the 
New York firm of *Hallgarten and Company which were use- 
ful after World War 1, when Germany needed foreign credit. 
Fuerstenberg married a Jewish woman whose family came 
from Poland. His attitude towards his Jewishness was strongly 
influenced by the idea of acculturation. His son Hans was edu- 
cated as a Protestant. Fuerstenberg was known for his caustic 
wit. He refused all offers of titles and decorations. His mem- 
oirs were published by his son Hans. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: RE. Lueke, Die Berliner Handels-Gesellschaft 
1856-1956 (1956), H. Fuerstenberg, Carl Fuerstenberg: Die Lebensge- 
schichte eines deutschen Bankiers (1961, first printed 1931). ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: Erinnerungen: Mein Weg als Bankier und Carl Fiirsten- 
bergs Altersjahre (1965); Hans Fuerstenberg (ed.), Carl Fuerstenberg 
- Anekdoten: Ein Unterschied mu. sein (1978). 


[Joachim O. Ronall / Christian Schoelzel (2"4 ed.)] 


FUERTH (Heb. 71°5, 8771"5), city in Bavaria, Germany. Jewish 
moneylenders are mentioned there in 1440. They were later 
expelled, but in 1528 Jews were allowed to resettle in the town. 
There were 200 Jewish residents in 1582. A rabbi is mentioned 
in 1607. The Jews were represented on the municipal council 
by two of their parnasim. The community dispersed during 
the Thirty Years’ War (1618-48). In 1670 refugees from Vienna 
augmented the Jewish community, which was concentrated 
around the Geleitsgasse. The “old synagogue” (near Koenig- 
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strasse) was built in 1617, a new one in 1697, and that of the 
*Fraenkel family in 1707. The first cemetery dates from 1607 
and the hospital (hekdesh) from 1653. 

In 1719 the status of the community (consisting of 400 
households) was regulated by the bishop. In return for annual 
payments, the Jews were promised protection for their lives 
and property; they were allowed to build synagogues and to 
employ a cantor, beadle (Schulklopfer), and gravedigger; cases 
between Jews were to be tried by a Jewish court, while litiga- 
tion between Jews and gentiles came under the jurisdiction 
of the cathedral court. The Fuerth community regulated its 
internal affairs by a series of takkanot in 1728. The first Jew- 
ish orphanage in Germany was established in Fuerth in 1763 
and from the 17‘ century until 1824 there was an important 
yeshivah in the town. An Orthodox elementary school was 
established in 1862 and officially recognized as a secondary 
school in 1899. In 1811 Elkan *Henle of Fuerth published a 
pamphlet calling for emancipation of the Jews in Bavaria; 
Gruensfeld of Fuerth became the first Jewish lawyer in Ba- 
varia (1843), David Morgenstern, the first Jewish deputy to the 
Landtag (1849), and Solomon Berolzheimer, the first Jewish 
judge (1863). Fuerth Jews contributed much to the economic, 
cultural, and political development of the city. 

Hebrew printing was begun in Fuerth in 1691 by S.S. 
Schneur and his sons Joseph and Abraham and son-in-law 
Isaac Bing. From 1691 to 1698 they issued 35 works, includ- 
ing *Sifra with commentaries. Hirsch Frankfurter opened a 
press which issued nine books, between 1691 and 1701. Con- 
fiscations of Hebrew books from 1702 onward account for a 
pause in printing until it was resumed by the Schneur family 
from 1722 to 1730. Between 1737 and 1774, Hayyim b. Hirsch 
of Wilhermsdorf published 80 works and his press continued 
in the family until 1868; their non-Jewish successor issued a 
Pentateuch with haftarot as late as 1876. Between 1760 and 1792 
Isaac b. Loeb Buchbinder (not Bamberg) printed 73 Hebrew 
books. Joseph Petschau and his son Mendel Beer printed 17 
books between 1762 and 1769. S.B. Gusdorfer was active as a 
printer from 1852 to 1867. 

The Jewish population numbered 1,500 in 1720; 2,434 in 
1816 (19% of the total); 3,336 in 1880; and 2,000 (2.6% of the to- 
tal) in 1933. In 1933-1941 1,400 Jews mangaged to leave Fuerth, 
mainly to the United States and Shanghai. Among those leav- 
ing was Henry Kissenger, the first Jewish secretary of state 
of the United States, who came to New York together with 
his brother and parents. Kissenger said: “By the time we left 
Germany it took no foresight, merely opportunity.’ On Nov. 
10, 1938, the main synagogue was burned down; the other six 
synagogues and innumerable Jewish shops and homes were 
demolished. One hundred and fifty men were sent to Dachau. 
By May 17, 1939, only 785 Jews remained; the community was 
destroyed in three stages. On November 28, 1941, 83 Jews were 
deported to Riga. On March 24, 1942, 224 Jews, almost all Jews 
under the age of 65 were deported to Izbica, a way station to 
Belzec and on September 10, 1942, 153 Jews, mainly the elderly 
and children in an orphanage were deported to Theresienstadt. 
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After the war some 40 Jews returned. The synagogue was re- 
stored and consecrated. There were 200 Jews living in Fuerth 
in 1970. In 1989 the community numbered 179. The member- 
ship increased to 587 in 2003. About 98% of them were im- 
migrants from the former Soviet Union. Fuerth (together 
with Schnaittach) is one of the sites of the Jewish Museum of 
Franconia. The museum in Fuerth - which was founded in 
1997 — is dedicated to the history and culture of the Jews in 
Fuerth and Franconia and to the present and future life of the 
Jewish community. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: F, Neubuerger, in: MGwJ, 45 (1901), 404-22, 
510-39; M. Brann, in: Gedenkbuch D. Kaufmann (1900), 385-450; L. 
Loewenstein, Zur Geschichte der Juden in Fuerth (1913, 19677) (=JJLG, 
6 (1909), 153-233); S. Schwarz, Juden in Bayern (1963); PK; Nachrichten 
fuer den juedischen Buerger Fuerths (1961-to date); H. Barbeck, Ge- 
schichte der Juden in Nuernberg und Fuerth (1878). ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: M. Berthold-Hilpert, Orte der Verfolgung und des Gedenkens 
in Fuerth. Einladung zu einem Rundgang (2002) (Orte juedischer Kul- 
tur); M. Berthold-Hilpert, “Juedisches Leben in Franken am Beispiel 
der Gemeinde Fuerth,’ in: G. Och, H. Bobzin (eds.), Juedisches Leben 
in Franken (2002) (Biblioteca academica, Reihe Geschichte, vol. 1), 
197-212; G. Blume (ed.), Gedenke. Zum Gedenken an die von den Nazis 
ermordeten Fuerther Juden 1933 - 1945 = Remember (1997); I. Schwierz, 
Steinerne Zeugnisse juedischen Lebens in Bayern. Eine Dokumentation 
(1992), 155-158; W.J. Heymann (ed.), Kleeblatt und Davidstern. Aus 
400 Jahren juedischer Vergangenheit in Fuerth (1990). 

[Zeev Wilhem Falk / Michael Berenbaum 
and Larissa Daemmig (24 ed.)] 


FUERTH, HENRIETTE (1861-1938), German social worker. 
Fuerth was born in Katzenstein, Germany. Herself the mother 
of 11 children, she was one of the founders of the Mother's 
Welfare Movement, an organization which concerned it- 
self with family and health problems affecting mothers and 
their families. She established and directed the Organiza- 
tion for the Prevention of Venereal Diseases. Interested in 
politics as a means of achieving her welfare goals, she served 
for nine years as a socialist member of the Frankfurt City 
Council. 

She wrote a great number of books and articles on social 
welfare, especially in relation to working women, sexual prob- 
lems in society, and population policy. Among her works are 
Staat und Sittlichkeit (1912), Die soziale Bedeutung der Kaeu- 
fersitten (1917), Kulturideale und Frauentum (1906). 


«ec 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Krohn, ““Du sollst dich niemals 
beugen’ - Henriette Fuerth - Frau, Jueden, Sozialistin,” in: P. Frei- 
mark (ed.), Juden in Deutschland (1991), 326-43; A. Epple, Henriette 
Fuerth und die deutsche Frauenbewegung im deutschen Kaiserreich 
(1996); I. Schroeder, Grenzgéngerinnen — Jiidische Sozialreformerin- 
nen in der Frankfurter Frauenbewegung um 1900 (2001). 


[Joseph Neipris] 


FUKS, ALEXANDER (1917-1978), Israeli historian. Fuks was 
born in Wloclawiek, Poland, and joined the history faculty 
of the Hebrew University in 1949, being appointed professor 
of ancient history and classics in 1957. Fuks was the author of 
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numerous scholarly articles, including studies of political life 
in classical Athens, and social revolution in Sparta in the Hel- 
lenistic period. His books include The Ancestral Constitution: 
Four Studies in Athenian Party Politics at the End of the Fifth 
Century B.c.E. (1971) and Social Conflict in Ancient Greece 
(1984). In the field of Jewish history, he wrote “Aspects of the 
Jewish Revolt in A.D. 115-117” (Journal of Roman Studies, 51 
(1961), 98-104) and “The Jewish Revolt in Egypt (C.£. 115-117) 
in the Light of the Papyri” (Aegyptus, 33 (1953), 131-58). He col- 
laborated with Victor *Tcherikover on the Corpus Papyrorum 
Judaicorum (3 vols., 1957-69), a collection of papyri written in 
Greek relating to Jews and Jewish affairs. 

[Irwin L. Merker] 


FUKS, LAJB (1908-1990), librarian and Yiddish scholar. 
Born in Poland, Fuks immigrated to Holland in 1934. In 1946 
he became assistant librarian of the Bibliotheca Rosenthali- 
ana, the Hebraica and Judaica Department of the Amster- 
dam University Library (see Jewish *Libraries), and was its 
librarian from 1949 until his retirement in 1973. He lectured 
in Modern Hebrew and Yiddish at the University of Amster- 
dam from 1964. His main scholarly interest was the history 
of Old Yiddish language and literature. He edited The Oldest 
Known Literary Document of Yiddish Literature (c. 1382), 2 vols. 
(1957); and wrote Die hebrdischen und aramdischen Quellen 
des altjiddischen Epos Melokim-Buk (1964). His other works 
deal with the history of Dutch Jewry, especially the history of 
Hebrew printing and bibliography in Holland. Together with 
R.G. Fuks-Mansfeld he edited Hebrew and Judaic Manuscripts 
in Amsterdam Public Collections, 2 vols. (1973-75), and He- 
brew Typography in the Northern Netherlands 1585-1815, 2 vols. 
(1984-87). He was the editor of and frequent contributor to 
the Studia Rosenthaliana from its founding in 1967. 
[Henriette Boas / Shlomo Z. Berger (2™4 ed.)] 


°FULBERT OF CHARTRES (d. 1028 or 1030), bishop of 
Chartres (France). In 1009, Fulbert delivered a series of three 
sermons based on Genesis 49:10: “The scepter shall not depart 
from Judah.” They dealt with Jewish objections to the Chris- 
tian argument that since royalty no longer existed among the 
Jews, the Messiah had already come and that he was Jesus. The 
Jews claimed that their present distress was only temporary, 
as had been their captivity in Babylon; moreover, there might 
be Jewish kings in other parts of the world and there were still 
wise and powerful Jews who enjoyed an almost royal power. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.-P. Migne (ed.), Patrologia Latina, 141 
(1880), 305-18; B. Blumenkranz, Juifs et Chrétiens... (1960), index; 
idem, Les auteurs chrétiens latins... (1963), 237-43. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


FULD, AARON BEN MOSES (1790-1847), defender of 
Orthodoxy and communal worker in his native Frankfurt. 
Fuld in his early youth met R. Phinehas ha-Levy Horowitz, 
author of the Haflaah, and was close to the circle of his son, 
Zevi Hirsch Horowitz. He was also a pupil of Solomon Zal- 
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man Trier who headed the Frankfurt bet din, and to whom he 
used to refer as: “my esteemed teacher, the high priest.” Fuld 
engaged in business and never held any rabbinical post. Al- 
though opposed to the Reform movement, he strove for the in- 
clusion of secular subjects in the curriculum of Jewish schools. 
Ina letter to Akiva *Eger, Fuld asked for the approval of a cur- 
riculum in which secular subjects were included, stressing that 
the rabbis of “every city and province should strive with all 
their might that there be no slackening of the study of these 
subjects, essential nowadays so as not to provide an opening 
for the criticism of those who have risen against us” (Beit Aha- 
ron, Introd., v-v1). In another letter, of 1843, written on behalf 
of the Frankfurt rabbinate, he protested strongly against the 
desecration of the Sabbath and the abolition of circumcision, 
attendant upon the strengthening of the Reform movement. 
On one occasion, when Fuld was rebuked by Moses *Sofer 
(Schreiber) for having, according to his informant Akiva b. 
Abraham Moses *Lehren, permitted shaving during the in- 
termediate days of a festival, he wrote a letter of vindication, 
stating, “Those who said I permitted shaving during the inter- 
mediate days have spoken falsely about me, for such a thing 
never entered my mind” (Beit Aharon, introd., 11). At the same 
time, Sofer mentions Fuld with respect in his responsa as “the 
sharp-witted, learned rabbi” (responsa Hatam Sofer, yD (1841), 
nos. 88, 224, 319, 323). 

Fuld’s work, Beit Aharon, comprises five sections: (1) 
Meshivei Milhamah Sha’rah, 17 responsa written between 
1823 and 1830; (2) glosses to the Talmud; (3) glosses to the 
Arukh (also published as an appendix to the 1959 edition of 
Arukh); (4) Haggahot ha-Tishbi to the Sefer ha-Tishbi (Isry, 
1541) of Elijah b. Asher ha-Levi Bahur; (5) Haggahot ha-Me- 
turgeman to the Sefer ha-Meturgeman (ibid., 1541) of Elijah b. 
Asher ha-Levi Bahur. Fuld’s notes to the Shem ha-Gedolim of 
H. J.D. Azulai were published at the end of volume two of the 
Frankfurt edition (1847). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.M. Horowitz, in: A. Fuld, Beit Aharon 
(1890), i-xiv (introd.); S.A. Trier, Rabbinische Gutachten ueber die 
Beschneidung (1844), xix. 

[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


FULD, STANLEY HOWELLS (1903-2003), U.S. attorney. 
Born in New York, Fuld received his LL.B. from Columbia 
University in 1926. After occupying a number of state legal of- 
fices in New York, Fuld was appointed to the New York Court 
of Appeals in 1946. In 1966 he was elected chief judge of the 
Court of Appeals in the State of New York, serving until 1973. 
Fuld defended personal rights against what he believed was 
infringement by the state, often dissenting in cases such as 
eavesdropping, public school prayers, and the Fifth Amend- 
ment. He was a member of the New York County Republican 
Committee and was active in communal and Jewish affairs. He 
was chairman of the law division of the Joint Defense Appeal 
(1945-46), the National Hillel Commission (1947-56), and 
the board of the Jewish Theological Seminary from 1966. He 
was a member of the American Bar Association, Bnai B'rith, 
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and the Knights of Pythias. He also served for many years as 
a director of the Atlantic Legal Foundation. The State Bar As- 
sociation’s Section on Commercial and Federal Litigation has 
created the Stanley H. Fuld Award for Outstanding Contribu- 
tions to Commercial Law and Litigation. 


[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


FULDA, city in Hesse, Germany. Jews are first mentioned 
there in 1235, when 34 martyrs were burned to death follow- 
ing a blood “libel. Emperor Frederick *11, after inquiries, re- 
futed the charge in his judgment of the case. The martyrs were 
commemorated by Pesah ha-Kohen, a relative and friend of 
some of the victims, in three selihot. In 1301 King Albert 1 
pledged the taxes of the Jews of the diocese to the abbot of 
Fulda. In 1310 Henry vii transferred full authority over them 
to the abbot. In 1349 they fell victim to the Black *Death per- 
secutions. Jews had been readmitted to Fulda by 1399. By the 
16 century Fulda became the seat of a rabbinate which ex- 
tended its jurisdiction over the entire region, for some time 
as far as *Kassel. At the Frankfurt *synod of 1603 Fulda was 
made the seat of one of the five Jewish district courts in Ger- 
many. Aaron Samuel b. Moses Shalom of *Kremenets taught 
at the yeshivah from 1615 to 1620, and Meir b. Jacob ha-Kohen 
*Schiff (Maharam Schiff) from 1622 to 1640. Judah b. Samuel 
Mehler, who studied in Fulda and left the city in 1629 at the 
age of 20, wrote an informative autobiography. Jews of Fulda 
dealt in wine-retailing but were opposed by the burghers. 
Regulations restricting Jewish trade were issued in 1699, 1739, 
1788, and 1792. There were 75 Jewish families living in Fulda 
in 1633 (compared with 292 Christian households). The whole 
community, apart from five families, was expelled in 1677. By 
1708 their number had increased to 19 taxpayers. The com- 
munity had a well, and owned houses, homesteads, and sta- 
bles in the Jews’ street (first mentioned in 1367); by 1740 some 
lived outside this area. The synagogue and bathhouse were lo- 
cated on the “Jews’ Hill” near the community’s hospital, and 
the cemetery in a suburb. A Jewish school was established in 
1784. The community numbered 321 in 1860; 675 in 1905; 957 
in 1913 (4.26% of the total population); 1,137 in 1925 (4.44%); 
and 1,058 in June 1933 (3.8%). Under its rabbi, Michael Cahn 
(1849-1919), Fulda was a center of Orthodoxy. Its yeshivah 
remained open until 1939. The synagogue was set on fire in 
November 1938, destroying its Memorbuch, which dated back 
to 1550, and reducing the synagogue to rubble. In 1940 the 
cemetery was destroyed. Four hundred and fifteen Jews re- 
mained in Fulda on May 17, 1939; 131 of those unable to leave 
were deported to Riga on December 12, 1941, 36 were sent to 
the Lublin district, and an additional 76 in September 1942 to 
*Theresienstadt and unknown destinations in the East. The 
few Jews who survived the Holocaust and returned to Fulda 
after the war turned their cemetery into a paved courtyard to 
protest against the frequent desecrations there. There were 17 
Jews living in Fulda in 1967. The new Jewish community center 
and synagogue was inaugurated in 1987. Asa result of the im- 
migration of Jews from the former Soviet Union the number 
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of Jews increased to 500 in 2005. Almost all activities of the 
community werre focused on the new immigrants. There are 
commemorative plaques at the former and new Jewish cem- 
etery and near the site of the destroyed synagogue. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Germ Jud, 1 (1963), 113-4, 2 (1968), 267-8; 
G. Kisch, Jews in Medieval Germany... (1949), index; Bloch, in: Fest- 
schrift... Martin Philippson (1916), 114-34; Baron, Community, 1, 
341-43; Baron, Social’, 9 (1967), 143f., 311f; 10 (1967), 146f., 3595 13 
(1969), 201f.; Salfeld, Martyrol; M. Stern, in: zGJD, 2 (1888), 194-9; 
L. Loewenstein, in: ZHB, 19 (1917), 26-37; A. Schmidt, Fuehrer durch 
Fulda (1955°), 35; A. Jestadt, in: Veroeffentlichungen des Fuldaer Ge- 
schichtsvereins, 38 (1937), 55, 62-70; 40 (1950), 59; S.M. Auerbach, 
The Auerbach Family: The Descendants of Abraham Auerbach (1957), 
78-80; FJW, 86, 200, 318; P.N. Emeking, Das Hochstift Fulda unter 
seinem letzten Fuerstbischof (1935), u9f.; E. Keyser (ed.), Hessisches 
Staedtebuch (1957), 174-76; PK. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Imhof, 
“Legalisierter Raub,’ in: Fulda. Die Entrechtung und Ausraubung der 
Fuldaer Juden im Nationalsozialismus. Dokumentation (2004); H.-J. 
Hoppe, Das juedische Fulda. Ein historischer Stadtspaziergang (1999); 
G. Renner, J. Schulz and R. Zibuschka (eds.), “... werden in Kuerze 
anderweit untergebracht ...”. Das Schicksal der Fuldaer Juden im Na- 
tionalsozialismus. Eine Dokumentation (19927) (Regionalgeschichtli- 
che Schriften der Geschichtswerkstatt, Hessisches Institut fuer Leh- 
rerfortbildung, Aussenstelle Fulda); K. Krolopp (ed.), Der juedische 
Friedhof in Fulda (19877) (Fulda imformiert. Reihe Dokumentationen 
zur Stadtgeschichte, vol. 2); P. Horn and N.H. Sonn, The History of 
the Jews in Fulda. A Memorial Book (1971). 


[Toni Oelsner / Larissa Daemmig (2"¢ ed.)] 


FULDA, LUDWIG (1862-1939), German playwright. Born 
in Frankfurt, Fulda’s early interest was the German baroque 
poets; he received his Ph.D. in Heidelberg with a dissertation 
on Christian Weise (1883) and this was followed by an edi- 
tion Die Gegner der zweiten schlesischen Schule in the series of 
Kiirschners National-Literatur (1883). Fulda then came under 
the influence of Sudermann’s Naturalism in Berlin, became an 
Ibsen enthusiast, and in 1889 helped to found the Freie Buehne. 
During this period he wrote plays of a sociological nature, 
such as Das verlorene Paradies (1892) and Die Sklavin (1892), 
remarkable for their clever stage effects and insight into social 
problems, but lacking in great depth or style. Fulda’s greatest 
success came with his change to a neo-romantic mood in Der 
Talisman (1892). This comedy on the theme of the fairy tale 
“The Emperor’s New Clothes,” was awarded the Schiller Prize, 
but its performance was banned by the kaiser. Die Zwillings- 
schwester (1901) displayed his talent for writing graceful verse. 
Fulda published translations of Moliére’s Meisterwerke (1892), 
Beaumarchais’ Figaro (1897), Rostand’s Cyrano de Bergerac 
(1898), Shakespeare’s Sonnets (1913), Ibsen’s poems and Peer 
Gynt (1916), and the Spanish dramatists’ Meisterlustspiele der 
Spanier, 2 vols. (1925). In 1928 he was elected president of the 
Prussian Academy. He was dismissed after Hitler’s rise to 
power and lived in retirement until the Nazis stripped him of 
his most prized possessions. He then committed suicide. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Klaar, Ludwig Fulda (1922). ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: B. Gajek, “Fulda, Ludwig,” in: W. Killy (ed.), Literatur 
Lexikon, vol. 4 (1989), 64-65. H. Dauer, Ludwig Fulda. Erfolgsschrift- 
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steller. Eine mentalitdatsgeschichtlich orientierte Interpretation populdr- 


dramatischer Texte (1998). 
[Samuel L. Sumberg] 


FULLER, SAMUEL MICHAEL (1912-1997), U.S. film writer- 
director. Born in Worcester, Mass., to a Polish Jewish mother 
and Russian Jewish father, Fuller said that his father dropped 
the Rabinovitch family name and took Fuller from the May- 
flower passenger registry. Samuel Fuller started out as a jour- 
nalist, beginning his career at the age of 12 as a copyboy at the 
New York Evening Journal; by 17, he was the newspaper's crime 
reporter. He would go on to write for the New York Evening 
Graphic and the San Diego Sun, among other newspapers. 
From 1942 to 1945 he served in the U.S. Army’s First Infantry 
Division in Europe and North Africa, earning the Silver Star 
and Bronze Star. Fuller toiled in Hollywood for 11 years be- 
fore he directed his first film, the western I Shot Jesse James 
(1949). He drew upon his war experiences for the insightful 
films The Steel Helmet (1951) and Fixed Bayonets (1951), both 
of which were set in and released during the Korean War. He 
next wrote and directed Park Row (1952) and co-wrote Scan- 
dal Sheet (1952), based on his acclaimed 1944 novel The Dark 
Page. His 1963 film Shock Corridor features a journalist seek- 
ing a Pulitzer for solving a murder in an insane asylum. He 
followed this with the crime drama The Naked Kiss (1964). In 
the late 1970s, with financing from Lorimar Productions and 
United Artists, Fuller was able to direct the film he had wanted 
to make about his own experiences in World War 11, The Big 
Red One (1980), which was partially shot in Israel. The film fell 
flat at the box office, and Fuller went to Europe to find back- 
ing for projects in the 1980s and 1990s. 


[Adam Wills (2"4 ed.)] 


FULVIA (1° century c.£.), Roman proselyte. A lady of high 
rank, she was attracted to Judaism and entered the Jewish 
faith. She was then persuaded by a certain Jew, who had come 
from Erez Israel, to send presents of purple and gold to the 
Temple in Jerusalem. The gifts, deposited with this Jew and 
his three confederates, were never delivered. Fulvia urged her 
husband to report the matter to Emperor Tiberius. The lat- 
ter thereupon expelled all the Jews from Rome (19 c.£.). Four 
thousand young Jews were drafted into military service and 
sent to fight the brigands in the island of Sardinia. The expul- 
sion is mentioned by the Roman historians, Suetonius, Tacitus, 
and Dio Cassius, all of whom connect the incident in some 
manner with proselytism. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Ant., 18:81-84; Schuerer, Gesch, 3 
(1909*), 168; Heidel, in: American Journal of Philology, 41 (1920), 
38-47; Rogers, ibid., 53 (1932), 252-6; Roth, Italy, 9f.; Vogelstein- 


Rieger, 1 (1896), 14f. 
[Isaiah Gafni] 


FUNES, town in Navarre, northern Spain. A charter granted 
to Funes and the neighboring town of Viguera at the begin- 
ning of the 12 century also regulated relations between Jews 
and Christians, including the mode of establishing evidence 
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in litigation. Ordeal by battle between Jews and Christians was 
prohibited and a high blood price was fixed for the murder 
of a Jew. Jewish landowners were required to pay tithes to the 
church. In 1171 King Sancho vi extended the same privileges 
to the Jews of Funes as those he had granted to the Jews of 
*Tudela in 1170, based on the fuero (“municipal charter”) of 
Najera. The Jews were freed from other dues in return for un- 
dertaking maintenance of the citadel of Funes, and they were 
not to be held responsible for the death of a Christian killed 
by them during an attack on the citadel, where they were liv- 
ing. In 1328, following the death of Carlos 1v, the Jews of Fu- 
nes were attacked. Many Jews were killed. The Jewish commu- 
nity had its own executive official, the bedinus. Much may be 
learned of life in the community in the 13" century from the 
list of fines imposed on members who had transgressed the 
law. Little of importance is known of the Jews in Funes from 
the 14" century onward. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Kayserling, Die Juden in Navarra (1861), 
index; Baer, Urkunden, 1 (1929), index. 


FUNK, CASIMIR (1884-1967), U.S. biochemist, originator of 
the word “vitamin.” He was born in Warsaw and obtained his 
doctorate at the University of Berne in 1904. In 1910 he went 
to the Lister Institute in London where he studied beriberi, a 
deficiency disease in rice eaters. He found a substance in rice 
shavings (and also in yeast and milk) which prevented the dis- 
ease, and called it “vitamine.” This was vitamin B, later known 
to be a complex of several vitamins. He worked as head of the 
department of chemistry at the Cancer Hospital Research In- 
stitute until he went to America in 1915. With the support of 
the Rockefeller Foundation, he went back to Warsaw as head 
of biochemistry at the School of Hygiene (1923-27). During 
1928-39 he operated his own Casa Biochemica at Rueil-Mal- 
maison, France, also serving as consultant from 1936 to the 
U.S. Vitamin Corporation. During World War 11 he returned 
to America, and from 1948 was president of the Funk Foun- 
dation for Medical Research. Funk contributed numerous pa- 
pers to scientific periodicals on various matters of synthetic 
organic chemistry and on other biochemical topics such as 
internal secretions, diabetes, and cancer. He wrote the book 
Die Vitamine (1914; The Vitamins, 1922). Funk’s hypotheses on 
the importance of vitamins A, B5, Cc, and D to normal growth 
and development stimulated other investigators in the field of 
nutrition and laid the foundation for rational child nutrition 
and modern dietetics in general. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Harrow, Casimir Funk, Pioneer in Vita- 
mins and Hormones (1955); S.R. Kagan, Jewish Medicine (1952), 


192-3. 
{Samuel Aaron Miller] 


FUNK, SOLOMON (1867-1928), rabbi and scholar. Funk 
was born in Hungary and served as rabbi at Sarajevo, Bosnia, 
Boskovice, Czechoslovakia, and in Vienna. Among his pub- 
lished works are Die haggadischen Elemente in den Homelien 
des persischen Weisen Aphraates (1891); Die Juden in Babylo- 
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nien 200-500 (2 vols., 1902-08); Grundprinzip des biblischen 
Strafrechts... (1904), a comparative discussion of the Bible and 
the Hammurapi Code; Entstehung des Talmuds (19197); and 
Talmudproben (19217). The last two small but well-presented 
volumes, which appeared as volumes 479 and 583 in the pop- 
ular Goeschen series, did much to convey a balanced view of 
the world of the Talmud to non-Jewish readers. Other pub- 
lications of Funk were Die Hygiene des Talmuds (1912); “Bi- 
bel und Babel” (in Monumenta Talmudica, 1913); and a pro- 
Zionist tract, Der Kampf um Zion... (1921). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Krauss, in: Die Wahrheit (Dec. 11, 1925), 7; 
Wiener Morgen-Zeitung (Dec. 12, 1925); JJLG, 20 (1929), 7; Arim ve- 
Immahot be- Yisrael, 1 (1946), 279. 

[Naphtali Ben-Menahem] 


FUNKENSTEIN, AMOS (1937-1995), scholar. Born in Tel 
Aviv, he was educated in Palestine and Berlin where he got 
his doctorate in 1965. While in Berlin, he was active in smug- 
gling refugees from east to west Berlin. He was professor of 
history and philosophy of science at Tel Aviv University, the 
scientific revolution, and Bible commentary in medieval and 
modern times. Among his books was Theology and the Scien- 
tific Imagination from the Middle Ages to the 17" Century. He 
wrote on Maimonides and his views on messianism, on the 
connection between the thought of Maimonides and Thomas 
Aquinas, and on contemporary Jewish religious movements 
and their messianic ideology. In his writings he challenged 
the traditional view of the contradiction between science and 
religion and noted the contribution of Christian theology to 
the development of the new scientific outlook, from 1980. He 
also founded the departments for Jewish history at ucLa and 
at Stanford and Berkeley, California. In Berkeley he was pro- 
fessor of Jewish history and culture. He specialized in many 
fields of research including Jewish thought and culture, gen- 
eral intellectual history. In 1995 he was awarded the Israel Prize 
for historical research. 


FUNT, ALLEN (1914-1999), U.S. radio and television per- 
sonality. Born in Brooklyn, New York, Funt studied at Pratt 
Institute before earning a bachelor’s degree in fine arts from 
Cornell University. While working at an advertising agency, 
he became an idea man who dreamed up gimmicks for radio 
programs. In World War 11 he used his radio experience in 
the Army Signal Corps, learning to handle a portable wire re- 
corder, predecessor of the tape recorder, and began to experi- 
ment with concealment techniques. After the war, Funt cre- 
ated Candid Microphone, which had its premiere on the ABC 
radio network in 1947, using hidden microphones to snare the 
unwary. The format, though embarrassing to many of the prey, 
proved highly popular. The program moved to television in 
1948 and was renamed Candid Camera a year later. As creator, 
producer, director, and editor of Candid Camera, Funt was 
part humorist, part psychologist, and part con artist, catching 
unsuspecting people in “the act of being themselves,” as he put 
it. In a typical stunt, passers-by were startled by a talking mail- 
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box or by a hand reaching out of a sewer grating, angling for 
a hat just out of reach. In New York, many people just handed 
the hat to the hand and walked on. Funt, who sometimes par- 
ticipated in disguise as a dentist or garage mechanic, ended the 
ploy by saying “Smile! You’re on Candid Camera? 

[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


FURAYDIS, AL-, Arab village in Israel at the foot of Mt. 
Carmel, near *Zikhron Yaakov. The village of al-Furaydis and 
the nearby Jewish settlers developed close economic and so- 
cial ties, which date back to the founding of Zikhron Yaakov. 
During the *War of Independence (1948), the Arab village did 
not participate in the attacks on Jewish traffic in the vicinity. It 
was the only Arab village of the region which remained fully 
populated and unchanged after Israel’s independence (1948). 
In 1952 it received municipal status. Al-Furaydis, with 2,810 
inhabitants in 1969, engaged in intensive farming. By 2002 the 
population had increased to 9,350 inhabitants. Like the He- 
brew word “Pardes,” the village’s name is assumed to be derived 
from the Greek “paradeisos” (the origin also of “paradise”). 
[Efraim Orni] 


FURCHGOTT, ROBERT F. (1916- ), U.S. pharmacolo- 
gist and Nobel Laureate in medicine. Furchgott was born in 
Charleston, South Carolina, and received his B.S. in chemistry 
at the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill (1937), and 
his Ph.D. in biochemistry at Northwestern University, Chicago 
(1940). His first postdoctoral appointment was at Cornell Uni- 
versity Medical School (1940-49), where he studied mediators 
of shock. He was assistant professor in the pharmacology de- 
partment of Washington University, St Louis (1949-56), where 
he developed his lifelong interest in drug-receptor interac- 
tions, particularly in the adrenergic system which regulates 
blood vessel flow and smooth muscle tone. His experimental 
methods were largely based on rabbit aorta preparations. He 
was chairman of the new department of pharmacology at the 
State University of New York (now called the suny Health Sci- 
ence Center at Brooklyn; 1956-82), where his research work 
centered on the anomalous response of rabbit aortic prepara- 
tions to drug and other stimuli, which often produced relax- 
ation of the vessel instead of the expected contraction. This 
was attributable to the unsuspected release of a factor from 
the cells lining the internal surface of the preparation (called 
endothelial cells), which later proved to be nitric oxide (No). 
This discovery followed meticulous analysis of a serendipitous 
observation and led to the award of the Nobel Prize (1994, 
jointly with Louis J. Ignarro and Ferid Murad). Wider roles 
for No have now been identified, including defense against 
infection and blood pressure regulation. After retirement in 
1989 Furchgott maintained active contacts in teaching and 
research with his former department and the pharmacology 
department of the University of Miami School of Medicine. 
His honors include the Gairdner Award (1991) and the Lasker 
Award for basic medical research. 

[Michael Denman (2"¢ ed.)] 
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FURIE, SIDNEY J. (1933- ), Canadian film producer-direc- 
tor-writer. Toronto-born Furie traces his career inspiration 
back to Captains Courageous, which he saw in 1937 at the age 
of four. He went to Pittsburgh to train in directing and script- 
writing at the Carnegie Institute of Technology, and in 1954 
joined the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation as a writer 
and director, creating the series Hudson’ Bay. His first feature 
efforts, A Dangerous Age (1957) and A Cool Sound from Hell 
(1958), were teenage rebellion films. Furie immigrated to Eng- 
land in 1960 and first tried his hand at horror films, Dr. Blood’s 
Coffin (1961) and The Snake Woman (1961). Furie experienced 
his first box-office hit with the teenage musical The Young Ones 
(1961), which helped launch Cliff Richard. His success led to 
the cult film The Leather Boys (1964). In 1965, Furie was hired 
to direct the Len Deighton spy thriller The Ipcress File, starring 
Michael Caine. He followed with the western The Appaloosa 
(1966), and The Naked Runner (1967), starring Frank Sinatra. 
Furie turned to Hollywood when Paramount Pictures offered 
the director a four-picture deal, which included The Lawyer 
(1970), Little Fauss and Big Halsy (1970), Lady Sings the Blues 
(1972), and Hit (1973). His next film was Sheila Levine Is Dead 
and Living in New York (1975), a romantic comedy of unre- 
quited Jewish love. After the Vietnam-era love story Purple 
Hearts (1984) fell flat, Furie turned to directing action films, 
including Superman rv (1987), the Iron Eagle series (1986, 1988, 
1995), and The Taking of Beverly Hills (1991). In 1994, Furie re- 
turned to Canada to direct the pilot episode of the Lonesome 
Dove series. He continued to shoot made-for-television films, 
as well as direct-to-video features. 

[Adam Wills (2"4 ed.)] 


FURMAN, YISROEL (Israel Fuhrmann; 1890 or 1887-1967), 
Romanian-born Yiddish folklorist. Born in Sereth, Furman 
lived in Czernowicz from 1920 to 1939 and after World War 11 
in Bakau, Transylvania. A doctor of jurisprudence (University 
of Vienna), he worked as an attorney and was also a Yiddish 
poet and a key supporter of Yiddish schools in Bukovina but 
is best known as a Yiddish folklorist. He settled in Jerusalem 
in 1965 and worked intensively on his magnum opus, Yidishe 
Shprikhverter un Rednsartn: Gezamlt in Rumenye - Besarabye, 
Bukovine, Moldeve un Transilvanye (“Yiddish Proverbs and 
Expressions: Collected in Romania - Bessarabia, Bukovina, 
Moldovia and Transylvania,’ Tel Aviv, 1968), based on expres- 
sions actually heard in, or from natives of, these regions; he 
also published a study of the terminology of bakers (Yidishe 
Shprakh, 33 (1974), 32-37). In his later years he turned to writ- 
ing poems, which were published only on a website devoted to 
his poetry (http://home.interlog.com/~jfuhrman). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Kagan, Leksikon fun Yidishe Shraybers, 
439; Y. Paner, in: Di Goldene Keyt, 65 (1969), 260-62. 
[Leonard Prager (24 ed.)] 


FURST (Fiirst), MORITZ (1782-1840), early U.S. medalist. 


Furst was born near Pressburg, and after immigrating to the 
United States in 1807, he worked as an engraver for the United 
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States Mint in Philadelphia from 1812 to 1839. He received 
quick recognition, and 33 of his patriotic commemoratives 
and portraits are still issued by this mint; his best-known work 
was struck commemorating the War of 1812. He also did the 
first recorded American Jewish medal, the homage paid to the 
patriot and religious leader Gershom Mendes Seixas on his 
death in 1816. Official portraits were struck by him for presi- 
dents James Monroe, John Quincy Adams, Andrew Jackson, 
and Martin Van Buren. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Magyar Zsidé Lexikon (1929) 300; Price List 
of Bronze Medals for Sale by the U.S. Mint; D.M. Friedenberg, in: The 
Numismatist (July 1969), 904-5. 

[Daniel M. Friedenberg] 


FURSTENBERG, HILLEL (Harry) (1935- _), Israeli math- 
ematician. Furstenberg was born in Berlin but immigrated 
to the United States and studied at Yeshiva University, New 
York, obtaining both his B.A. and his M.Sc. in 1955, and his 
doctorate from Princeton in 1958. In the same year he was ap- 
pointed instructor at Princeton and at m1T from 1959 to 1961; 
assistant professor at the University of Minnesota (1961-63); 
and full professor (1964-65). He relocated to Israel in 1965 on 
his appointment as professor of mathematics at the Hebrew 
University. Furstenberg works in the area of probability the- 
ory and dynamics and their applications to combinatorics and 
group theory. He was awarded the Rothschild Prize in 1978 
and the Israel and Harvey Prizes in 1993. He is a member of 
the Israel Academy of Sciences and Humanities, the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, and the U.S. National Acad- 
emy of Sciences. 


FURTADO, ABRAHAM (1756-1817), politician and com- 
munal leader in France. His parents originally lived in Por- 
tugal as Marranos, but after his father’s death in the Lisbon 
earthquake (1755), his mother moved to London, where Abra- 
ham was born, and returned to Judaism. In 1756 she settled in 
Bayonne. They later moved to Bordeaux, where Furtado was 
educated. His dealings in property eventually enabled him to 
devote himself to literature, philosophy, and history, and to 
enter politics. In 1788 he and David *Gradis were invited to 
sit on the *Malesherbes commission for considering proposals 
for the amelioration of the Jewish position, as representatives 
for southern France. Furtado became a municipal counselor 
in Bordeaux shortly before the French Revolution. A sym- 
pathizer with the federalist-minded Girondins, Furtado was 
proscribed with them in 1793. After the downfall of Robespi- 
erre, however, he was reinstated in civic office in Bordeaux. 
He was elected president of the *Assembly of Jewish Notables 
(1806-07) convened by Napoleon and acted as secretary of 
the Paris *Sanhedrin (1807). Furtado, who knew Napoleon 
personally, traveled to Tilsit in June 1807 to present a memo- 
randum to the emperor in the hope of preventing restrictive 
measures against the Jewish community. His efforts were only 
partially successful. In 1808 he published in Paris his Mé- 
moire d'Abraham Furtado sur l’Etat des Juifs en France jusqu’ 
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a la Révolution. After Napoleon’s return from Elba, Furtado 
refused the appointment of vice-mayor of Bordeaux, but ac- 
cepted it from Louis xv111 when the monarchy was restored 
for a second time. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Berr, Eloge de M. Abraham Furtado 
(1817); AI, 2 (1841), 361-8 (biography); R. Anchel, Napoléon et les 
Juifs (1928), index. 


FUR TRADE AND INDUSTRY. Jews arrived at the fur trade 
and industry through their commerce between the Mediter- 
ranean littoral and Continental Europe, in particular Eastern 
Europe. Their active participation in the central European fairs 
enabled them to play an important role in the development of 
the fur trade. During the ninth century the Jewish merchants 
known as Radanites were among the principal agents in the 
international fur trade. They may have purchased the furs at 
the northern end of their European itinerary, but more likely 
bought them in the land of the *Khazars, since pelts could be 
obtained there cheaply, and secured for the Khazar kingdom 
a central position in the international trade (taxes there were 
occasionally collected in furs). The report of Ibrahim ibn 
*Ya‘qub in the tenth century shows that Jewish and Muslim 
merchants in Prague dealt in furs and hides of various kinds, 
among other goods. The fur trade must have remained an 
important part of the business of Jewish merchants visiting 
Russia (holkhei Russia) in the 11 and 12* centuries. Furs were 
among the wares of the 11'»-century Mediterranean merchant 
Naharay b. Nissim. The extent to which the fur trade and pay- 
ment in furs figured in Jewish life and imagination is shown in 
a 13'-century tale about “a Jew who went afar and saw in his 
dreams a Jew whom exalted ones were weighing in a balance, 
and his sins were found to weigh heavier; they said: as his sins 
are heavier he will have no part in the world to come. [Then] 
others came and said: you did not weigh fairly, and they put 
pelts and other furs on the man, and he was heavier; they said: 
he shall enter the world to come.... And they said: those furs 
they put on him were furs he paid in tax” (Sefer Hasidim, ed. 
R. Margalioth (1924), no. 654, p. 421). 

In the 13 century Jewish merchants imported furs from 
Hungary into Little Poland. The Jews of Volhynia and Red 
Russia, especially at the close of the 14" and beginning of the 
15 centuries, held a prominent place among the merchants 
who imported Oriental goods and traded at the fairs of Lvov 
and Kiev - these imported, among other articles, furs and 
horses. During the second half of the 15" century, and es- 
pecially after 1454, following the extension of Polish rule to 
*Gdansk (Danzig), participation of Jews in the northern trade 
intensified; among the cargoes rafted down the rivers there 
were hides and furs. Furs held an important place among 
the goods supplied by Jews to the courts of the Polish kings. 
Sebastian *Miczynski (1618) tells that “there are two Israelite 
brothers who, upon arriving in Lvov where various goods ar- 
rive from Turkey... took into their possession almost all the 
furs ... and this is not all.... They [the Jews], despite existing 
laws and privileges, import from Bohemia, Moravia, and Ger- 
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many finished goods and prepared furs, fox furs made from 
the hide of the belly.” Throughout the 17' century, the Jewish 
merchants of Poland played a main role in the overland ex- 
port of hides and furs. The regulations of the furriers’ guild of 
Cracow of 1613 show that its members were, in fact, fur mer- 
chants. In Bohemia during the 15” to 16* centuries the Jews 
were prominent in the fur retail trade. In 1515, when the mu- 
nicipal councillors of Prague sought to reduce Jewish com- 
petition in trade, they prohibited them, among other things, 
from preparing or selling cloths and new furs. On the other 
hand, they were authorized to sell used clothes and furs at the 
fairs. During the 17 and 18* centuries the Jews of Amster- 
dam also engaged in the trade of furs, which they imported 
from Frankfurt. The city of *Leipzig was an important cen- 
ter of the fur trade. Here, the Jewish merchants of Austria, 
Germany, and Russia played a pioneering role through their 
participation in the fairs of the city from the beginning of the 
16" century. In recognition of their contribution toward the 
import of raw materials for the hide and fur industries, the 
Jews of Poland and Russia were authorized in 1747 to settle in 
Leipzig without paying taxes. Jewish merchants from Brody, 
Lissa (Leszno), and Shklov were among the most active fur 
traders at the fairs of Leipzig. During this period, the other 
principal centers of the fur trade in Germany were Breslau 
and Gross-Glogau (for furs imported from Russia, from the 
region of Crimea), as well as Luebeck and Hamburg (for furs 
from Siberia and the Scandinavian countries). 

In North America the Jews played an important role in 
the fur trade during the colonial period. George Croghan, a 
prominent fur trader in the second half of the 18‘ century, 
was assisted by many Jewish suppliers. In 1765 the brothers 
Barnard and Michael *Gratz established an extensive com- 
mercial partnership with non-Jewish merchants and their 
activities included trade in furs. Other important fur trad- 
ers in the colonial period were Hayman *Levy, Joseph *Si- 
mon, Salomon Simson, and David *Franks. In Canada, the 
town of Trois Riviéres became the center of the fur trade, in 
which Aaron *Hart and Samuel *Judah, who exported furs to 
England, played a considerable role. The sales of the Ameri- 
can-Russian Fur Company were handled by the J.M. Oppen- 
heim firm, Londons largest fur house. Before the purchase of 
Alaska by the United States in 1867 the Russian firm began 
selling furs to independent fur traders of San Francisco, many 
of whom were Jews, eager to penetrate the lucrative seal is- 
lands of Alaska. Indeed the negotiations of Hutchinson, Kohn, 
and Co. for purchasing the Alaskan fur monopoly influenced 
the decision to purchase the territory. The Russian compa- 
ny’s rights and assets were subsequently bought by this firm. 
Californian Jews were prominent in the “fur rush” to Alaska. 
The Alaska Commercial Company, headed by Lewis *Gers- 
tle and Louis Sloss, continued to dominate the fur trade after 
Alaska was purchased by the United States. On the east coast 
a number of German-Jewish firms sprung up for the process- 
ing of fur products, the largest being A. Hollander and Sons 
of Newark, New Jersey. 
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‘The year 1815 was the start of a prosperous period for the 
fur trade of Leipzig as a result of which a local fur industry 
was established. The first Jewish company, founded by Marcus 
Harmelin in 1830, existed until 1939. With the unification of 
Germany in 1871, the Jewish fur industry of Leipzig received 
new momentum when Jewish fur merchants of Berlin, Bre- 
slau, Brody, Frankfurt, Fuerth, and Hamburg settled there 
or opened branches of their businesses. Even the new Jewish 
companies then beginning trade in New York, such as UIll- 
mann and Boskovitz, opened branches there. The fur trade 
between Russia and Germany remained at a peak level un- 
til World War 1, and the important Jewish furriers of Leipzig 
took part annually in the large fairs of Russia. According to 
the census of 1897, Jews formed 90% of the fur merchants 
in Congress Poland, and according to the census of 1900 in 
Galicia they formed 80% of the hide and fur merchants. Even 
though World War 1 brought a crisis to the fur trade, the prin- 
cipal companies in Germany recuperated immediately after- 
ward, when trade relations with the United States intensified. 
In 1921 the trade was also renewed with the Soviet Union. It 
has been estimated that in 1929 there were about 1,228 fur in- 
dustry enterprises in Leipzig of which at least 513 were owned 
by Jews. Of the 794 fur merchants then living there, 460 were 
Jews. Before Hitler's rise to power, the Leipzig fur industry saw 
a period of prosperity during which many Jewish companies 
began to open branches in other places. Subsequently the Jew- 
ish fur industry throughout Germany was brought to an end. 
The centers of the Jewish fur industry were then transferred 
to other places, with refugees who had succeeded in escaping 
Nazi Germany occasionally occupying leading positions. 

Though the fur-working industry in the United States 
in the 19"* century was largely in the hands of Germans, the 
large Jewish emigration from Eastern Europe from the 1880s 
on had brought a flood of Jewish workers into the profession, 
many of whom were forced to labor under sweatshop con- 
ditions. In 1912 an estimated 7,000 out of 10,000 fur work- 
ers in the United States were Jewish, the great majority con- 
centrated in New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago. A Jewish 
Furriers Union was organized in 1906 but soon dissolved. In 
1913 the International Fur Workers Union came into being, 
the leadership and rank and file of which were both heavily 
Jewish. Under the leadership of Benjamin *Gold, the Furriers 
International was for years among the most politically radical 
unions in America. 

A study undertaken in 1937 indicated that approximately 
80% of the employees in the fur industry in the United States, 
and over 90% of the employers, were Jewish. The largest of 
these Jewish fur firms was Eitington-Schild of New York City, 
whose president, Motty Eitington, was a leading figure for 
many years in the Associated Fur Manufacturers, as was an- 
other large Jewish fur dealer, Samuel N. Samuels. In Canada, 
Jews became prominent in this branch, notably in Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg, and Vancouver. A census held in 1931 
shows that 48.65% of the employers and directors and 31.82% 
of the workers in this industry were Jews. Most had acquired 
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their professional knowledge in their countries of origin in 
Eastern Europe, and they contributed largely to promoting 
the industry in Canada. 

In London Jewish companies were estimated in the 1960s 
to constitute about two-thirds of the city’s fur enterprises. They 
contributed considerably toward the development and im- 
provement of methods employed in the fur industry, such as 
the preparation and dyeing of furs. In Argentina in the same 
period about 80% of the fur enterprises were owned by Jews 
who organized a trade association, the Sociedad Mercantil 
de Peleteros. In Israel the fur trade and industry employed 
in 1969 about 500 workers in 70 firms specializing mainly in 
broadtail and karakul. Production, primarily aimed at export, 
earned approximately $1,000,000 in 1963 and over $3,500,000 
in 1969. A small number of minks and chinchillas were reared 
on farms. In subsequent years Jewish participation in the 
trade declined with the general decline in the wearing of fur 
and the hostility of pro-animal protestors, not to mention the 
movement of Jews away from traditional trades. Israel joined 
nearly 100 other countries in banning the use of traps. In 2003 
Israel exported just $1 million worth of leather products and 
dressed furskins. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Schipper, Di Virtshaftsgeshikhte fun di Yidn 
in Poiln be-Eysen Mitelalter (1926), passim; F. Dublin, in: payHs, 35 
(1939), 14-16; L. Rosenberg, Canada’s Jews (1939), 178-9, 186; N. Barou, 
Jews in Work and Trade (19 48°), index; L. Rabinowitz, Jewish Merchant 
Adventurers (1948), 82ff., 164ff.; P.S. Foner, Fur and Leather Workers 
Union (1950), 20-21, 24-26: R. Glanz, Jews in American Alaska (1953), 
46; M.U. Schappes, Jews in the United States (1958), index; W. Harme- 
lin, in: YLBI, 9 (1964), 239-66; J.R. Marcus, Early American Jewry, 2 
vols. (1951-53), index; idem, American Jewry Documents (1959), index; 
H.A. Immis, Fur Trade in Canada (1956); M. Wischnitzer, History of 
Jewish Crafts and Guilds (1965), index. 


FURTUNA, ENRIC (pseudonym of Henry Peckelmann) 
(1881-1965), Romanian poet. Born in Botisani, Furtuna prac- 
ticed as a physician in Jassy. He spent much of his time writing 
poetry which he published both in Jewish periodicals, such 
as Ha-Tikvah and Adam, and in general Romanian journals. 
Two important verse collections were De pe Stancd (“From the 
Rock,” 1922) and Poemele resemnarii (“Poems of Resignation,” 
1940). Many of Furtuna’s poems had Jewish themes and he 
showed particular concern for the tragic homelessness of the 
Jewish people, for which the only remedy he saw was a return 
to Zion. Some of his poems are on biblical themes, the last 
being Abisag, a dramatic work published in Tel Aviv in 1963 
when Furtuna was over 80. There are other poems which show 
a biblical influence. Furtuna also wrote plays and translated 
Hebrew poetry, especially that of H.N. Bialik and David Shi- 
moni, and Yiddish writers, notably Itzik Manger and Halper 
Leivick. Furtuna emigrated to Erez Israel in 1944 but he left 
after two years and returned to Romania. In 1958 he settled in 
Brazil where he died in Sao Paulo. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Lovinescu, Evolutia poeziei lirice (1927), 
161-3; S. Lazar, in: Viata noastrd (July 20, 1965). 
[Abraham Feller] 
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FUST (Fuerst), MILAN (1888-1967), author and poet. A 
descendant of the court Jew Jacob Bassevi von *Treuenberg, 
Flist wrote verse remarkable for its ghostly atmosphere and 
preoccupation with death. He also wrote novels - notably A 
feleségem térténete (“The Story of My Wife,’ 1942) and Ld- 
tomds és indulat a miivészetben (“Vision and Impulse in Art; 
1948) — and various plays and short stories. 


FUTORANSKY, LUISA (1939- ), Argentinian writer, Fu- 
toransky was born in Buenos Aires. From 1971 she lived in 
Spain, Italy, Japan, and China, and settled in Paris in 1981, 
where she worked as a journalist. She conducted poetry work- 
shops in U.S. universities and visited Israel frequently. In her 
poetry and prose, an uncommonly sharp and painful insight 
into feelings and circumstances is reinforced by an equally 
sharp humor, all of which is conveyed in a rich style that 
combines high language and everyday idiom. Love, voyage, 
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exile, and womanhood are her basic themes in addition to 
explicit Jewish and Israeli motifs concerning Jewish identity 
and experience. An anthology published in 2002 (Antologia, 
Buenos Aires) includes a selection of previous books such 
as Partir, digo (1982); La sanguina (1987); La parca, enfrente 
(1995); Cortezas y fulgores (1997); and De donde son las pal- 
abras (1998). Her novels include Son cuentos chinos (1986); De 
Pe a Pa (1986); and Urracas (1992). Her essays appear in Pe- 
los (1990) and Lunas de miel (1996). She has received awards 
in Argentina and Spain. Her works have been translated into 
several languages. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Beard, “A is for Alphabet, K is for 
Kabbalah. Luisa Futoransky’s Babelic Metatext,” in: Intertexts 
(1997); D.B. Lockhart, Jewish Writers of Latin America. A Dictionary 
(1997); E. Masiello, Bodies in Transit: Travel, Translation and Gender 
(1997). 

[Florinda Goldberg (24 ed.) 
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Initial letter “G” of the word “Ge” (“I” 
in old French) at the opening of a para- 
phrase of and commentary on I Sam. 
19:11 in Old French and Latin. The his- 
toriated initial in this 13th-century man- 
uscript depicts Saul sending messengers 
after David. Munich, Bayerische Staats- 
bibliothek, Cod. gall. 16, fol. 36r. 


GA-GOR 





GAAL (Heb. y3), the son of Ebed, head of a band that fought 
*Abimelech son of Gideon (Judg. 9:26-41), who, with the help 
of mercenaries, had imposed his rule over Mt. Ephraim. Gaal’s 
band is reminiscent of those that accompanied Jephthah (Judg. 
11:10) and David (1 Sam. 22:2; 23:1-13). During Abimelech’s 
absence from Shechem, Gaal incited the inhabitants to re- 
volt and took advantage of the social, and possibly also of the 
racial, tension prevailing among the various sections of the 
town’s population. It appears that Gaal conspired with the 
ancient nobility in the locality, which claimed descent from 
Hamor the father of Shechem (9:28) and which apparently 
belonged to the Canaanite population hostile to Abimelech. 
The immediate cause of the friction was the highway robbery 
conducted by the Shechemites (9:25). Apparently, the ruling 
families seized control of the roads and interfered with Isra- 
elite commerce. Informed by Zebul, the city prefect, Abim- 
elech quickly returned and, by a clever stratagem, crushed 
the revolt. Gaal was driven from the city (9:30-41) and was 
not heard of again. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Malamat, in: B. Mazar (ed.), Ha-Historyah 
shel Am Yisrael (1967), 226-8; idem, in: H.H. Ben-Sasson (ed.), To- 
ledot Am Yisrael bi-Ymei Kedem (1969), 77. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
Y. Amit, Judges (1999), 171-80. 


GAATON (Heb. inva), kibbutz in the hills of northern Israel, 
east of *Nahariyyah, affiliated with Kibbutz Arzi Ha-Shomer 
ha-Zair. It was founded in October 1948 while under fire from 
nearby Arab positions. The founding group of settlers hailed 
from Hungary; later, Israeli-born members and immigrants 
from Egypt and other countries formed the majority. Kibbutz 
factories manufacture cardboard and medical equipment. A 
boarding school for the performing arts, mainly dance, is lo- 
cated in the kibbutz. In 2002 the population was 422. 
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The name is historical, mentioned (Tosef., Shev. 4:11) as 
an enclave on the northern border of the area occupied by 
the returning exiles from Babylonia, having been preserved 
in the Arabic names of the nearby ruin Khirbat Jatin and 
the Gaaton brook, which runs down from there to its outlet 


in Nahariyyah. 
[Efraim Orni] 


GABBAI, family of Hebrew printers. isA AC BEN SOLOMON 
(b. second half of 16" century) lived in Leghorn and was the 
author of the Mishnah commentary Kaf Nahat (appended to 
Mishnah, ed. Venice, 1614). Early in the 17'* century he worked 
as a typesetter for *Bragadini in Venice. His son JEDIDIAH ac- 
quired the Bragadini type and decorations and set up the first 
Hebrew press in *Leghorn, which was active there from 1650 
to 1660, issuing a number of important works. With part of 
the equipment and staff of this press, Jedidiah’s son ABRAHAM 
in 1657 established a printing house in Smyrna, which existed 
until 1675. Abraham himself moved to Constantinople in 1660, 
where he was a printer for a number of years. His corrector 
(proofreader) was SOLOMON BEN DAVID GABBAI — probably 
not of the same family - author of the kabbalistic work Me’irat 
Einayim (between 1660 and 1665) and a theological work 
Taalumot Hokhmah (Bodleian Library, Ms. Opp. 602). 


GABBAI, family with many branches in *Baghdad and In- 
dia. Noteworthy members include IsAAC BEN DAVID BEN 
YESHU’AH (d. 1773), known as Sheikh Ishaq Pasha because he 
ruled with the firmness of a pasha from 1745 to 1773 as nasi of 
the Jewish community and as *sarraf bashi (“chief banker”) 
for the governor of Baghdad. On the other hand, his con- 
temporaries praised his good deeds, especially his efforts to 
encourage R. Zedakah Husin who was very active in propa- 
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GABBAI 


gating the study of the Torah among Iraqi Jewry. He died to- 
gether with his three sons in the plague of 1773. EZEKIEL BEN 
JOSEPH NISSIM MENAHEM GABBAI (d. 1826), also known 
as Baghdadli, was a prominent banker in Baghdad. With his 
assistance, Tal‘at Effendi succeeded, in 1811, in suppressing 
the rebellion of Suleiman Pasha, the governor of Baghdad. 
Gabbai was called to Istanbul, where he became a favorite 
of Khalid Effendi, the secretary to the Sultan. He was intro- 
duced to the court of the sultan and appointed sarraf bashi. 
In this position he revealed exceptional talents and wielded 
tremendous unofficial influence; many honors were bestowed 
upon him, and he succeeded in displacing the Armenian fac- 
tion from the court. He exploited his position for the benefit 
of his coreligionists and family in the leadership of the Bagh- 
dad community. The nasi Sasson ibn Salih was replaced by 
his brother Ezra who held the position from 1817 until 1824. 
When the Armenian faction regained its influence, Ezekiel 
was exiled, and both brothers were later executed as a result 
of libels brought against them. EZEKIEL GABBAI (1825-1898), 
a grandson of Ezekiel b. Joseph, was the first Jew to hold office 
in the Ottoman Ministry of Education. He was also an active 
member of the Istanbul community. In 1860, he founded a 
Ladino newspaper, El Zhurnal Izraelit, in which he fought for 
reforms within the Jewish community. He also summarized 
the laws of the Ottoman State in regard to the Jews. His son 
ISAAC published until 1930 the newspaper El Telegrafo, which 
followed a similar policy to that of his father. EZEKIEL BEN 
JOSHUA GABBAI (1824-1896), the disciple and nephew of 
R. Abdallah *Somekh of Baghdad, traveled in 1842 to India, 
where he became wealthy. He was accustomed to set aside 
maaser (“a tenth”) of his income for charities in India, Iraq, 
and Erez Israel. He extended his business to China in 1843, 
becoming one of the first Baghdadis to trade there. In 1853, he 
married ‘Aziza (d. 1897), the daughter of Sir Albert (Abdal- 
lah) *Sassoon. The traveler Jacob *Saphir wrote of him in 1860 
that he was a distinguished scholar, sharp-witted and shrewd, 
cultured and industrious. His five sons and five daughters 
included Flora (Farha), the wife of Sir Solomon *Sassoon, 
David, president of the Jewish community in Shanghai, and 
one son who became a judge in Bombay. EZEKIEL BEN SALIH 
GABBAI (1812-1887) traveled in 1842 from Baghdad to India, 
where he was “gabbai (“treasurer”) of the Four Lands” (Jeru- 
salem, Hebron, Tiberias, and Safed) for 40 years. Under his 
direction, large sums were collected for Erez Israel. In 1870, 
the traveler Solomon *Reinmann (Masot Shelomo, 182) stated 
that Ezekiel possessed a fortune amounting to several million 
francs. He later lost most of his wealth and became the man- 
ager for David Sassoon and Company in Calcutta. 

AARON (d. 1888) and Elijah (d. 1892), sons of Shalom 
Gabbai, were born in Baghdad. In 1840, they journeyed to 
Calcutta and amassed a fortune in the opium trade between 
India and China. Outstanding philanthropists, they contrib- 
uted generously to charitable causes in India, Iraq, and Erez 
Israel. Elijah lived in China for a time and later returned to 
Calcutta, where he became a member of the municipal coun- 
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cil and an agent for David Sassoon and Company. RAPHAEL 
BEN AARON GABBAI (d. 1923) was also born in Baghdad and 
later settled in Calcutta. Another noted philanthropist, he left 
a bequest of £100,000 to be distributed among charitable insti- 
tutions in Erez Israel, Baghdad, Calcutta, and London. sasson 
BEN EZEKIEL MORDECAI GABBAI, “gabbai of the Four Lands” 
in Bombay during the 19 century, raised considerable funds 
for charities in Erez Israel. JosHUA BEN SIMEON GABBAI 
(1828-1898) settled in Calcutta in 1851, where he was a commu- 
nal worker and gabbai of the Maghen David Synagogue. 


[Abraham Ben-Yaacob] 


SOLOMON SALIH GABBAI (1897-1961), poet and educator 
in Iraq. After having taught for many years in Baghdad, he 
became rabbi of Amara (1943-44) and later rabbi of the Iraqi 
community in Teheran. He wrote many poems in Hebrew 
and collected them in two booklets entitled Shirei ha-Kerem 
(Baghdad, 1925-26); some of these are poems on Zion. He also 
wrote an elegy on the massacre of the Jews in Baghdad during 
June 1941. He settled in Israel in 1951. 
[Haim J. Cohen] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Ben-Jacob, Yehudei Bavel (1965), index; 
D.S. Sassoon, Ohel Dawid, 1 (1932), 36,430-1; idem, History of the Jews 
in Baghdad (1949), index. 


GABBAI (Heb. °23,"823), lay communal official. Derived from 
the Hebrew gavah (114 - to exact payment), the word is ac- 
tually part of the complete title gabbai zedakah (charity war- 
den) and all the relevant regulations, such as that individuals 
could not act as a gabbai, but collectors had to work in pairs, 
refer to this charity collector. In the Middle Ages, however, 
the meaning of the word was extended to include other com- 
munal officials. The original meaning of collector of taxes or 
treasurer merged in the usage of the medieval community 
with the parallel ancient meanings of collector for charities 
or administrator of them, and also came to connote super- 
visor and executive leader. The executive officer of a *hevrah 
or *guild was named gabbai. He was an unpaid lay-elected of- 
ficer who administered the affairs of the particular associa- 
tion, whether burial, sick care, or the host of other purposes 
served by these groups. Very large societies had as many as 
12 gabba’im, each serving one month in the year, when he 
was gabbai hodesh. Smaller organizations elected only one or 
more executives. Where the work was plentiful, the gabbai 
had the services of a beadle and other paid employees. In the 
small association the gabbai usually did all the work himself. 
In the communal administration the gabbai was an officer 
in charge of a particular committee or activity. In the Cra- 
cow community there were officers termed exalted, gabba’im 
gevohim. Some served as gabba’im in the synagogue, manag- 
ing its affairs and distributing honors, especially at the Read- 
ing of the Torah. There were also gabbaei Erez Yisrael. In 1749, 
for example, at the Jaroslaw session of the Polish *Council of 
Four Lands, such officers were appointed in local or regional 
communities to make collections for the maintenance of the 
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poor in Erez Israel. In modern times there were also gabba’im 
of the kolelim (see also *halukkah). The manager and super- 
visor of the affairs of a hasidic rabbi was also named gabbai. 
Female heads of associational activities were called gabbaites. 
The elected heads of the synagogues, mainly among Ashke- 
nazi Jewry, were titled gabbai. British Jews employed the term 
*parnas in a congregational context instead of gabbai, using 
the latter for the warden of the synagogue; the president is 
called parnas in Hebrew. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baron, Community, index s.v. Gabba’im, El- 
ders; J. Marcus, Communal Sick-Care (1947); I. Levitats, Jewish Com- 
munity in Russia (1943); Halpern, Pinkas, 329, 338; C. Roth, Records 


of the Western Synagogue (1932), 58. (isdae Levitate] 


GABBAI, MEIR BEN EZEKIEL IBN (1480-after 1540), 
kabbalist of the generation of Spanish exiles. The details of his 
life are not known. Apparently he lived in Turkey and possi- 
bly died in Erez Israel. He wrote three books dealing with the 
principal problems of Kabbalah. They are Tolaat Yaakov (writ- 
ten in 1507 and first printed in Constantinople, 1560), on the 
prayers; Derekh Emunah (written in 1539 and first printed in 
Constantinople, 1560), an explanation of the doctrine of the 
sefirot in the form of questions and answers, based on Shaar 
ha-Shoel by *Azriel of Gerona and incorporating views of the 
*Zohar; and Avodat ha-Kodesh, on the entire doctrine of the 
Kabbalah, in four parts - on the unity of God, the worship of 
God, the purpose of man in the universe, and an explanation 
of esoteric aspects of the Torah - an important work which 
he wrote from 1523 to 1531. The last is the most comprehen- 
sive and organized summary of the doctrine of the Kabbalah 
prior to the Safed period and was one of the most popular 
books on Kabbalah even with recent generations. It was first 
printed in 1566-68 under the name Marot Elohim. Gabbai was 
one of the leading proponents of the view that the Sefirot are 


the essence of divinity. [Gershom Scholem] 
ersnom ocnolem 


Ibn Gabbai is also one of the most important exponents 
of the theurgical approach in Kabbalah, which found its elab- 
orate and complex expressions in both Tolaat Yaakov and 


Avodat ha-Kodesh. 
[Moshe Idel (24 ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yaari, in: KS, 9 (1933), 388-93; Zunz, Lit 
Poesie, 381; Blau, in: ZHB, 10 (1906), 52-58. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
E.K. Ginsburg, Sod ha-Shabbat, from the Tolaat Yaagov of R. Meir 
ibn Gabbai, (1989); R. Goetschel, R. Meir Ibn Gabbai; Le Discours de 
la Kabbale espagnole (1981). 


GABBAI, MOSES BEN SHEM-TOV (ad. c. 1443), scholar 
of Spain and North Africa. He lived for a time in Calatayud 
and then moved to Teruel where he served as rabbi. He settled 
in Majorca (before 1387) but during the riots of 1391 escaped 
to North Africa and was appointed rabbi of Honein. Gabbai 
was closely connected with the royal Spanish court and King 
John 1 of Aragon granted him freedom of passage between 
Spain and Majorca to attend to his affairs in Majorca (from 
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a document dated 1394). His sister was the wife of Simeon b. 
Zemah * Duran; Gabbai corresponded with the latter and with 
*Isaac b. Sheshet Perfet, both of whom he greatly respected. 
The poet Solomon b. Meshullam *Da Piera praised him in 
several of his poems. The latest mention of his name is in a 
responsum of Duran (Tashbez, 2:99) addressed to him at Ho- 
nein. From its contents it is clear that it was written in 1443, 
and not in 1427, as has been erroneously stated by his biog- 
raphers. His extant writings are a supercommentary (written 
in 1421) on the commentary of Rashi on the Pentateuch (in 
manuscript); and a bakkashah (petitional prayer) which is 
also in manuscript. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Epstein, The Responsa of Rabbi Simon ben 
Zemah Duran (1903), index; A. Hershman, Rabbi Isaac bar Sheshet 
Perfet and His Times (1943); Baer, Urkunden, 1 (1929), 720f. 


[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


GABBAI IZIDRO (Ysidro), ABRAHAM (d. 1755), Sephardi 
rabbi. A Spanish Marrano, his wife was tried by the Inquisition 
while he escaped to London and reentered Judaism. He stud- 
ied later with David Israel *Attias in Amsterdam and published 
in 1724 a sermon containing some interesting autobiographical 
details. Thereafter he was rabbi in *Surinam and then *Barba- 
dos. In old age, he returned to London where he died. He left 
in manuscript a kabbalistic verse commentary, Yad Avraham 
on the *Azharot, which was published (Amsterdam, 1758) by 
his widow, who had settled in Bayonne. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Bibl, 48; JHSAP, 29 (1925), 13. 
[Cecil Roth] 


GABEL, MAX (1877-1952), Yiddish actor and playwright. 
He is credited with having written 114 plays, mostly melodra- 
mas and adaptations of Broadway successes. His first play was 
The Sea King, 1895, performed in New York. Later he man- 
aged Gabel’s Star Theater and other New York playhouses. He 
wrote and produced plays for his wife, actress/singer/writer/ 
producer JENNIE GOLDSTEIN (1896-1960), whom he mar- 
ried when she was 16. These plays included Girl with a Past 
and Everything for Love. The couple starred together in his 
plays, and Gabel’s productions enjoyed extended runs. He 
toured with his wife until they divorced in 1930 and he re- 


tired to California. 
[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


GABES (Ar. Qabis; the ancient Tacapae), maritime town 
in *Tunisia, situated in a luxuriant palm forest. Gabes was 
an important commercial and industrial center. Under Arab 
rule the Jews were farmers and manufacturers, who wove silk 
and exported - mainly precious cloth; they gained consider- 
able wealth as a result of their trade with Sicily, the Orient, 
and the interior of Africa. Some of them were merchants of 
worldwide importance. In Gabés many Jews devoted them- 
selves to poetry and music, and their intellectual leaders, 
such as the Ibn Jama‘ family, succeeded in converting their 
academy into a religious center whose importance was com- 
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parable to that of *Kairouan. These rabbinical scholars main- 
tained contact with *Sura and *Pumbedita, where the gaon 
Abraham al-Qabisi (i.e., of Gabés) had already settled at the 
beginning of the ninth century. During the 12" century they 
frequently communicated with the Jews of *Spain; Abraham 
*Ibn Ezra stayed in Gabés. After incursions by the Normans 
of *Sicily (1117, 1147) the community was destroyed by the *Al- 
mohads in 1159. Once reconstituted, the community did not 
return to its former importance. During the following cen- 
turies, the Jews of Gabés generally lived in peace. Many of 
them were engaged in commerce. The weaving of cloth and 
the wood and jewelry trades were principally Jewish crafts. 
The community, which numbered about 3,200 before World 
War I1, suffered extensively under the German occupation of 
1942-43. From 1948 its members immigrated to France and 
Israel. Only about 200 families of wealthy Jewish landowners 
still lived in Gabés in 1970. 

[David Corcos] 

During the Hafisit period Gabés was an economic and 
administrative center of its region. We do not have any real 
information about Jewish life in Gabés before the middle of 
the 19" century. In 1858 Benjamin the Jewish traveler found 
out about 100 families in Gabés but this is the only informa- 
tion about the Jewish community. A French explorer of the 
Sahara and the Tuareg, Henri Duveyrier (1840-1892), visited 
Tunisia in 1860, and his observations on the Jewish commu- 
nity of Gabés were of great importance. Jews lived in both 
parts of the ancient town, Menzel and Jara. Some Jews came 
from Leghorn and integrated into the autochthonous com- 
munity. Their economic life was based on the Trans-Sahara 
trade, maritime commerce, and agriculture. Some Jews en- 
joyed European citizenship. 

During the French protectorate the Jewish community 
grew to 1,271 in 1909 and more than 3,300 in 1946. Thus the 
community became one of the largest in south Tunisia. Most 
Jews came from *Djerba and the south. The French developed 
the port, the industry, and the minerals in the region of Gabés. 
Jews took part in those new economic opportunities. The Jew- 
ish community of Gabés was based on Djerba rabbinical au- 
thority. The rabbis came from Djerba and were committed to 
takkanot from Djerba. Gabés became the northern frontier of 
the Djerba periphery. For example, owing to its French nature, 
the Alliance Israélite Universelle could not open a school in 
Gabés. The rabbis in Djerba strongly opposed the Alliance ini- 
tiative. Moreover, Rabbi Haim Khuri, the most famous sage in 
the 20" century, was born in Djerba and immigrated to Gabés, 
where his influence on Jewish life in Gabés was of great im- 
portance. He was the author of the books Bene Moshe, Derekh 
Haim, and Maza Hayyim. He was buried in Beersheba, and his 
grave became a holy place at which his sons organize a hillula 
every year. In 1909 the French created the communal com- 
mittee, La Caisse de Secours et de Bienfaisance, as in all other 
large towns in Tunisia. Simon Seror was the president of the 
committee between the two World Wars and Haouti Zana was 
president after World War 11. Jews sent their children to tal- 
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mud torahs and some of them even to French schools, which 
provided the only modern education. 

The only Zionist activity in Gabés was the creation of 
the Zionist association Herut Zion just after World War 1 but 
Jews contributed to the national funds. As far as we know, Jews 
lived in coexistence with the Muslims. For example, at the fish 
factory of the Journo family, Arabs and Jews worked together 
in friendly relations. The only exception was the riot of May 
20, 1941, in which seven Jews were killed and about 20 were 
wounded. After World War 11 and as a result of the German 
occupation, Zionist activity was stronger than before the war. 
All political trends took part in Zionist activity: Betar, Ze‘irei 
Zion (a Marxist group), Torah va-Avodah, and others. Even a 
self-defense group was created but had little importance. 

[Haim Saadoun (24 ed.)] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Brunschwig, La Berbérié orientale sous 
les Hafsides, 2 vols. (1940-47), index; Hirschberg, Afrikah, index; 
S.D. Goitein, A Mediterranean Society, 1 (1967), index. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: M. Ben-Sasson, “The Jewish Community of Gabés in 
the 11 Century, Economic and Residential Patterns,” in: M. Abitbol 
(ed.), Communautes juives des marges sahariennes du magrhreb (1982), 
265-84; D. Vitalis, Juifs du Sud, note du voyages (April 1950); “Gabés,” 
in: I. Abramski-Bligh, Pinkas ha-Kehillot (1997), 306-18. 


GABIN (Pol. Gabin; Rus. Gombin), small town in Warszawa 
province, central Poland. Of the 352 houses there in 1564, seven 
were owned by Jews. The wooden synagogue was erected in 
1710. The community numbered 365 in 1765, 2,539 in 1897, and 
2,564 in 1921 (out of a total population of 5,777). R. Abraham 
Abele *Gombiner author of Magen Avraham, was born there. 
Yehuda Leib *Avida (Zlotnik) was rabbi of Gabin from 1911 to 
1919. Between the wars the Jews suffered economic hardship 
but community life flourished. Following the Nazi occupation 
in September 1939, some were sent to forced labor camps; the 
rest were ghettoized in early 1940. In May 1942 the Jews were 
deported to Chelmno; around 180 survived the war, most of 
them subsequently immigrating to Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Pazyra, Geneza i rozw6j miast mazow- 
ieckich (1959), index; Miasta polskie w tysigcleciu (1967), index; S. 
Huberband, Kiddush ha-Shem (1969), 278; D. Dabrowska, in: BZ1H, 
no. 13-14 (1955), 122-84 and passim. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dos 
Leben un Umkum fun a yiddish shtetl in Poylen (1969); Jewish Life, 
1, 440, S.v. “Gombin.” 


°GABINIUS, AULUS, Roman governor of Syria from 57 to 
55 B.C.E. He was granted extensive authority, and his system of 
rule was characteristic of Roman imperialistic methods toward 
the end of the period of the republic. He put into effect Pom- 
pey’s decision to diminish the area of the territory of Judea, 
deprived Hyrcanus of the title ethnarch, divided the country 
into five districts, and rehabilitated the Greek cities which the 
Hasmoneans had destroyed. He defeated the efforts of Aristo- 
bulus 11 and his son Alexander to seize power in Judea. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Schalit, Ha-Mishtar ha-Roma’i be-Erez Yis- 
rael (1937), 4-5, 32ff.; idem, Hordos ha-Melekh (1964), index; A.LH.M. 
Jones, The Herods of Judaea (1938), 20, 24-26. 
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GABIROL, SOLOMON BEN JUDAH, IBN (c. 1021-c. 1057; 
Ar. Abu Ayyub Sulayman ibn Yahya ibn Gabirul; Lat. Avic- 
ebron), Spanish poet and philosopher. 


His Life 

The main source of information on Ibn Gabirol’s life is his 
poems, although frequently they offer no more than hints. 
A number of details can be found in the works of *Ibn Sa‘id 
and in the Kitab al-Muhadara wal-Mudhakara by Moses *Ibn 
Ezra (published by A. Halkin (1975), 36b, 37a, etc.), and some 
information can be deduced from Ibn Gabirol’s introduction 
to his ethical work, Tikkun Middot ha-Nefesh (Constantino- 
ple, 1550). His family left Cordoba in the unsafe years of the 
beginning of the 11 century, and he was very likely born in 
Malaga - or at any rate he lived there and regarded it as his 
native city, signing a number of his poems “Malaki,” i-e., from 
Malaga - but as a child he was taken to Saragossa, where he 
acquired an extensive education. Orphaned at an early age, he 
wrote a number of elegies on the death of his father; on his 
mother’s death in 1045, he mourned both his parents in “Nihar 
be-Kore’i” (14). Ibn Gabirol complained in his poems of his 
weak physique, small stature, and ugliness, and if we under- 
stand his words literally, he was frequently ill from his child- 
hood on, suffering particularly from a serious skin disease 
that he seems to describe in his strange and terrifying poem 
“Ha-Lo Ezdak’? Being unusually mature for his age, he began 
to write poetry at a very young age, at the latest 16 when he 
wrote Azharot (Venice, 1572). Ibn Gabirol likened himself to 
a 16-year-old with the heart of an 80-year-old (“Ani ha-Sar, 
8). According to his contemporaries, his character, at times 
verging on arrogance, brought him into frequent conflict with 
influential men of his day, whom he attacked virulently, and 
with society in general. Since he wanted to devote his life to 
philosophy and poetry, he was dependent on the support of 
wealthy patrons, a subservience against which he rebelled 
from time to time. In 1038 Ibn Gabirol wrote a number of el- 
egies on the death of *Hai b. Sherira Gaon. One of his more 
important supporters was Jekuthiel b. Isaac ibn Hasan, whom 
he praised in a number of poems for his knowledge of the Tal- 
mud and the sciences, his interest in poetry, and his generosity 
(“Ve-At Yonah”). When Jekuthiel was killed in 1039 as a result 
of court intrigues, Ibn Gabirol wrote two elegies, one of which 
(“Bi-Ymei Yekutiel Asher Nigmaru’”) is regarded as one of the 
greatest of Jewish medieval secular poems. With the loss of 
his patron, Ibn Gabirol’s financial status and social standing 
were drastically lowered and his incessant squabbling with the 
town nobles caused him considerable suffering. At the age of 
19, he completed his great didactic poem, “Anak: It is thought 
that he wrote Tikkun Middot ha-Nefesh (“The Improvement of 
the Moral Qualities”) in 1045, and soon afterward he seems to 
have left Saragossa; from then on few details are available on 
his life and work. Some scholars believe that he lived for some 
time in Granada, where his patron was *Samuel ha-Nagid, 
with whom he later quarreled as a result of his criticisms of 
Samuel's poems. Ibn Gabirol appears to have spent the year 
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1048-49 under the patronage of *Nissim b. Jacob ibn Shahin, 
but it is doubtful if he ever was actually Nissim’s student. He 
was on friendly terms with Isaac ibn Khalfun and Isaac ibn 
Kapron. According to Moshe Ibn Ezra, Ibn Gabirol died in 
Valencia at the age of 30, while Abraham Ibn Daud states that 
he died in 1070, when he was approximately 50. However, the 
most exact date seems to be that given by Ibn Sa‘id: 450 a.H. 
or 1057-58, when he was between 36 and 38. The many leg- 
ends surrounding his life attest to the awe in which the man 
and his works were held after his death. One legend (found 
in the commentary to Sefer Yezirah (publ. Mantua, 1562), at- 
tributed to Saadiah Gaon) relates how Ibn Gabirol made a fe- 
male golem out of wood; another (in Shalshelet ha-Kabbalah 
by Gedaliah ibn Yahya, Venice, 1587) tells how he was mur- 
dered by an Arab. 


Works 

In one of his poems, Ibn Gabirol boasts of having written 20 
books, but only two are extant that can certainly be attributed 
to him: Mekor Hayyim and Tikkun Middot ha-Nefesh. Both are 
written in Judeo-Arabic. Sefer Al ha-Nefesh (Liber de Anima), 
which has been preserved in Latin, and Mivhar Peninim (Ven- 
ice, 1546) are frequently attributed to Ibn Gabirol, but in both 
cases there is insufficient proof of his authorship. In their com- 
mentaries on the Bible, Abraham ibn Ezra and David Kimhi 
quote some of his interpretations, mostly allegorical, but it 
is not known if he composed a complete commentary of his 
own. The difficult task of recovering and identifying Ibn Gabi- 
rol’s poems, which were scattered in prayer books, antholo- 
gies, and single pages dispersed in many libraries, was first 
undertaken in the 19" century by J.L. Dukes, S.D. Luzzatto, 
S. Sachs, and H. Brody, who brought out the first collection 
of his verse. The discovery in the Genizah in the early part of 
the 20 century of an ancient index of poems by Ibn Gabirol, 
Ibn Ezra, and Judah Halevi proved that there had been a very 
early collection of Ibn Gabirol’s poems, and later a complete 
divan was found in manuscript (Schocken 37). Bialik and 
Ravnitzky did not regard their seven-volume edition of Ibn 
Gabirol’s collected works (1924-32) as complete. Brody and 
Schirmann published a scientific edition of his secular poems 
in 1974. D. Jarden collected and annotated the secular (1975) 
and liturgical (1976) poems in four volumes. Ibn Gabirol’s 
poems have been translated into most Western languages (I. 
Goldberg, 1998). There is a good English translation of many 
of his poems by P. Cole (2001); a German translation by FE. 
Bargebuhr (1976); E. Romero translated into Spanish a large 
selection of his secular poems (1978), and M.J. Cano trans- 
lated his secular poetry (1987) and a significant part of his li- 
turgical poems (1992). 


Poetry 

In his poetic works Ibn Gabirol displays his great knowledge 
of biblical Hebrew and his linguistic virtuosity, while avoiding 
the complexity of many of his predecessors, including Samuel 
ha-Nagid. Employing images and idioms from Arabic poetry, 
he fuses them into an original style, with brilliant intellectual 
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metaphors. He can be a formalist in some conventional genres, 
but he also attains lyrical heights that are unusual in the Mid- 
dle Ages, with deep reflections on his own life and his search 
for wisdom. While he wrote in biblical Hebrew, like all An- 
dalusian poets, he was not a purist, and allowed himself some 
neologisms that provoked the censure of his most intransigent 
critics. In spiritual tone his poetry is shaped by Bible and tal- 
mudic literature as well as by early mystical Midrashim. In 
its mystical tendencies, his work is sometimes described as 
closely akin to Sufi poetry. Both his scientific knowledge, es- 
pecially of astronomy, and his neoplatonic leanings are evi- 
dent in his poems. 


SECULAR POETRY. In accordance with contemporary tradi- 
tion, most of Ibn Gabirol’s secular poetry was composed in 
honor of patrons whom he describes in extravagant panegy- 
ric. As he employs the full range of the Hebreo-Arabic rheto- 
ric of the time in poems of praise and poems of friendship, it 
is often difficult to differentiate between the two. In the tone 
of the Arabic poems of self-praise, he refers to himself as a 
“violin unto all singers and musicians” (“Ani ha-Sar”) before 
whom are opened the “doors of wisdom” that are closed to 
the rest of his nation (“Ha-Tilag le-Enosh”). Following con- 
vention, especially that of the great Arab pessimistic poets, 
he emphasizes the contrast between himself and the society 
in which he lives, frequently voicing complaints against time, 
ie., fate, and his inability to find his place among his fellows, 
involved as they are in mundane matters and temporal suc- 
cesses. Nonetheless, he was alive to the impulses of youth and 
while he composed few love poems those few are powerful 
lyrics. An erotic note is sounded in his description of his re- 
lation to poetry, which he portrays as a desirable young girl. 
In his most personal poetry, he expresses the internal tensions 
of his own search for knowledge, his solitude and his confron- 
tation with destiny and with the men of his time, his bitter- 
ness and despair, mourning his inability to enjoy the pleasures 
of the world and of love, and finding refuge in wisdom and 
in God. 

In his “wisdom poetry” he depicts himself as devoting 
his life to knowledge in order to prepare his soul to rejoin the 
“Source of Life” on its release from its bodily prison. Knowl- 
edge has two aspects consisting both of the effort of the in- 
tellect to scale the heights of the heavenly spheres and of the 
soul's introspection. At first pleading with God to let him live, 
the poet soon begins to deride the world and time, regarding 
them as valueless and insignificant obstacles on the way to 
eternity. From the height of his identification with the infin- 
ity of the Godhead and of eternity, he regards with disgust the 
trials of the world below, the illusions of the senses, and the 
weakness of the flesh. 

In accordance with the rules of rhetoric, some of Ibn 
Gabirol’s extensive nature poetry seems to have served as an 
introduction to his laudatory verse, for the patron’s generos- 
ity was often likened to the ordained plenitude of nature. It 
is clear from his nature poetry that he was influenced by the 
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Islamic culture prevalent in Spain at the time, but within this 
traditional framework, the fine descriptions are accurately ob- 
served. Some of his winter poems (“autumn’” according to the 
poet) include a few of his finest creations, e.g., “Avei Shehakim, 
and “Yeshallem ha-Setav Nidro? 

A part of Ibn Gabirol’s poetry reflects his lack of social 
adaptation and his pessimistic view of the society of his time. 
His response is to complain in a harsh, satirical tone. If his 
contemporaries are not able to recognize his qualities, he pays 
them back with contempt, fustigating their ignorance and 
their wretchedness. 

In another large section of Ibn Gabirol’s work, his ethical 
poems, he addresses the reader directly, propounding an ethic 
based upon individual introspection. These poems deal with 
the transience of life and the worthlessness of bodily existence 
in all its aspects as opposed to the eternal values of spiritual 
life and the immortality of the soul. Ibn Gabirol’s didactic ten- 
dency also finds expression in the many riddles he composed, 
which were possibly appended to letters, and it is also appar- 
ent in the dialogue form in which many of the longer poems 
were written. This style, developed in medieval Arabic poetry, 
was also used to introduce variety into the long poems which 
otherwise tended to be monotonous as a result of the identical 
rhyming of all the stanzas. The only secular verse he wrote in 
a strophic form is “Ki-Khelot Yeini” - a humorous poem that 
became a popular Purim song. 


RELIGIOUS POETRY. Through his combination of pure He- 
brew with the varied meters of Arabic poetry, Ibn Gabirol 
enhanced his poetic stature in the estimation of his contem- 
poraries. Today, however, these qualities are dimmed by the 
great wealth of complex strophic forms he employed in his 
religious poetry. Stylistically, liturgical poets were always the 
elite of medieval Jewish poetry and Ibn Gabirol’s works in this 
genre are the apogee of the tradition. Ibn Gabirol composed 
a substantial number of religious poems in the difficult style 
of the early school of liturgical poets, possibly because they 
were commissioned by various communities or synagogues. 
Despite this, the freshness and vivacity of his imagery is strik- 
ing. Many of these liturgical poems have been preserved, not 
only in Sephardi and Ashkenazi prayer books but also in those 
of the Karaites. It is on the basis of these poems that Ibn Gabi- 
rol is regarded as the major religious poet of Spanish Jewry, 
and many of them, such as “Reshut” and “Shahar Avakkesh- 
kha, are outstanding lyrical-religious creations even outside 
this particular context. In contrast to the long compositions 
of the classical piyyut Ibn Gabirol writes many short poems 
that reflect the feelings and predilections of the Andalusian 
believer in his relation with God. At the same time, he intro- 
duces many elements of secular poetry in the liturgical poems. 
Although his God is a personal deity, to whom he may turn 
in confession or supplication, Ibn Gabirol, unlike Judah Ha- 
levi, does not describe his great love for God as the relation- 
ship between the lover and the beloved. The poet, who in his 
secular verse is strong-willed and contemptuous of the base 
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world about him, becomes humble in his religious poetry as 
he begins to understand himself and man in general. When 
addressing God, he realizes his insignificance and his inability 
either to combat desire or to understand the essential evil of 
the senses for which there is no succor except in the compas- 
sion of God (“Adonai, Mah Adam; “Shokhenei Battei Homer”). 
At times, these expressions of longing and of profound love 
for God are akin to the emotions expressed in the love poems 
(“Shahar Aleh Elai Dodi”). 

As it was customary to compose liturgical poems ac- 
cording to a system of acrostics, most of the religious poems 
begin with the letter shin (S). In his shorter poems, Ibn Gabi- 
rol set out his own name “Shelomo’” in the first letters of each 
verse, whereas in the longer ones he duplicated this name a 
number of times, combining it with that of his father Judah 
ibn (or ben) Gabirol. Other poems were composed accord- 
ing to an alphabetical sequence, but even in these he wove 
his own name, at times beginning an alphabetically arranged 
poem with a verse containing his name. Although surpassed 
by Judah Halevi’s poems in the same vein, Ibn Gabirol’s na- 
tional poetry overshadows the modest efforts of Samuel ha- 
Nagid and should be regarded as a link between the two. This 
poetry emerged from a combination of the traditional longing 
for deliverance and the particular fate of Spanish Jewry. Politi- 
cal events, the fate of Jekuthiel, and the murder of an anony- 
mous Jewish statesman by Christians in the forests along the 
border (“Asher Teshev Shekhulah”; “Lekhu Bou ve-Hikkavezu”) 
must have reinforced Ibn Gabirol’s awareness of the dangers 
of exile. In “Ge'ullot” and “Ahavot” the people of Israel speak 
to their God as a woman to her lover, telling of her sorrows, 
while her lover comforts her with promises of her deliver- 
ance. In these poems fear of the final destruction and of the 
end of the prophetic vision mingle with a fervent belief in the 
advent of the Messiah. Rashuyyot, a collection of limpid short 
poems, is marked by extreme yearning for the savior. Accord- 
ing to Abraham ibn Ezra, Ibn Gabirol was among those who 
tried to predict the Day of Judgment and this tendency is ap- 
parent in his poetry. The concepts and visions in Ibn Gabirol’s 
mystical poems are very difficult to reconcile with the philo- 
sophical concepts expressed in his other works. In these po- 
ems, knowledge of the Divinity can be apprehended only by 
the elect who have plumbed the mysteries of creation through 
which God manifests Himself. The very names of God are en- 
dowed with mystical significance, becoming potent symbols 
of the power of the Creator and the wonders of His creation. 
The account of the creation is similar to that which appears in 
Sefer Yezirah. Many midrashic elements, as well as God’s reply 
out of the whirlwind in Job, join to form a dynamic, mystery- 
shrouded account of creation breaking forth from the turmoil 
of primordial chaos into reality and form. There are detailed 
descriptions of the upper spheres, the curtain of the heavens, 
and the abodes of the angels, written in the spirit of *heikhalot 
literature and the Pirkei de-Rabbi Eliezer. The close relation- 
ship between imagery and content in some of these poems, 
e.g., ‘Ha-Raash ha-Gadol? and “Shinanim Shaananim,; sug- 
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gests that they may have been written in moments of ecstasy. 
Ha-Anak is a didactic poem apparently intended to teach the 
basic rules of Hebrew. According to Abraham ibn Ezra (intro- 
duction to Moznayim, 1809), the poem contained 400 stanzas, 
of which only 88 are extant, and was based upon a series of 
acrostics. An introduction on the superiority of the Hebrew 
language is followed by an explanation of how the words in 
the language are related to 22 letters of the alphabet in the 
same way that form is related to matter. “Ha-Anak,’ which Ibn 
Gabirol called Iggeret and Mahberet, is written in plain, flow- 
ing language, and was apparently designed for study, perhaps 
for teachers. The book was greatly admired by Abraham ibn 
Ezra, who regarded it as an important contribution to the un- 
derstanding of the Hebrew language. The peak of Ibn Gabirol’s 
poetic achievement is Keter Malkhut, a long composition in 
rhymed prose dealing in high style with the essence of God, 
the work of the creation, with a description of the “spheres,” 
and a confession of the low condition of man, prone to sin 
(see below). The many editions, manuscripts, translations, 
and imitations (most important by David ibn Zimra) of the 
work bear witness to the widespread and continuing admira- 
tion it has aroused. 

Judah *Al-Harizi has the highest praise for Ibn Gabirol’s 
poetry: “All the poets of his age were worthless and false in 
comparison... He alone trod the highest reaches of poetry, 
and rhetoric gave birth to him in the lap of wisdom... all the 
poets before him were as nothing and after him none rose to 
equal him. All those who followed learned and received the 
use of poetry from him” (Tahkemoni, “Third Gate”). 


[Encyclopaedia Hebraica / Angel Saenz-Badillos (2"¢ ed.)] 


Philosophy 

METAPHYSICS. Gabirol presents his philosophic views in 
his major work, Mekor Hayyim (“The Source of Life”). Writ- 
ten in Arabic, but no longer extant in that language, the full 
work has been preserved in a medieval Latin translation un- 
der the title Fons Vitae. A Hebrew translation of several ex- 
tracts by Shem Tov ibn Falaquera (13"" century), who claimed 
that it contained all of Gabirol’s thought, is also extant under 
the title Likkutim mi-Sefer Mekor Hayyim. In studying Mekor 
Hayyim, however, the loss of the Arabic original makes it dif- 
ficult to explain certain terms. 

Mekor Hayyim is written in the form of a dialogue be- 
tween master and pupil, a style also current in Arabic philo- 
sophic literature of that period. However, it is not a typical Pla- 
tonic dialogue, in which the student discovers true opinions 
for himself through discussion with the master; instead, the 
student’s questions serve to enable the master to expound his 
views. Mekor Hayyim, divided into five treatises, is devoted 
primarily to a discussion of the principles of matter and form. 
The first treatise is a preliminary clarification of the notions 
of universal matter and form, a discussion of matter and form 
as they exist in objects of sense perception, and a discussion 
of the corporeal matter underlying qualities. The second trea- 
tise contains a description of the spiritual matter that under- 
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lies corporeal form. The third is devoted to demonstrating the 
existence of simple substances. The fourth deals with the form 
and matter of simple substances, and the fifth, with universal 
form and matter as they exist in themselves. The doctrine of 
matter and form is, in Gabirol’s view (Mekor Hayyim, 1:7), the 
first of the three branches of science, the other two being, in 
ascending order, the science of (God’s) will and the science of 
the First Essence, God. Gabirol states (5:40) that he has written 
a special book devoted to God's will, but no further evidence 
of such a book is available. 

Gabirol’s cosmological system generally has a neopla- 
tonic structure but with modifications of his own. The first 
principle is the First Essence, which can be identified with 
God. Next in order of being are the divine will, universal 
matter and form, then the simple substances - intellect, soul, 
and nature, and finally the corporeal world and its parts. Gabi- 
rol holds that all substances in the world, both spiritual and 
corporeal, are composed of two elements, form and matter. 
This duality produces the differences between various sub- 
stances, but, according to some passages, it is specifically the 
forms that distinguish one substance from the other, while 
according to others, it is matter. Matter is the substratum 
underlying the forms; forms inhere in it. All distinctions be- 
tween matter and form in the various substances stem from 
the distinction between universal matter and universal form, 
the most general kinds of matter and form, which, accord- 
ing to Gabirol’s account of being, are the first created beings. 
However, Gabirol presents conflicting accounts of their cre- 
ation. According to one account (5:42), universal matter comes 
from the essence of God, and form, from the divine will, but 
according to another (5:36-38), both of these principles were 
created by the divine will. In some passages Gabirol holds that 
universal matter exists by itself (2:8, 5:32), which deviates from 
the Aristotelian account of matter, but in other passages he 
states, in accord with Aristotle’s view, that matter is akin to 
privation, and form to being, and that matter exists only in 
potentiality (5:36). 

All forms, in addition to appearing in various levels of 
being, are also contained in universal form. Matter and form 
do not exist by themselves; their first compound is intellect, 
the first of the spiritual substances, from which the soul em- 
anates, it, too, being composed of matter and form. Hence, 
as opposed to the Aristotelian views, spiritual matter exists, 
and it is found in all incorporeal substances. All spiritual, 
or simple, substances emanate forces that bestow existence 
upon substances below them in the order of being. Thus, soul 
is emanated from intellect. There are three kinds of soul, ra- 
tional, animate, and vegetative, which, besides being cosmic 
principles, also exist in man. In contrast to the opinion of the 
Aristotelians, nature as a cosmic principle emanates from the 
vegetative soul. Nature is the last of the simple substances, and 
from it emanates corporeal substance, which is below nature 
in the order of being. Corporeal substance is the substratum 
underlying nine of the ten Aristotelian *categories. The tenth 
category, substance, is universal matter as it appears in the 
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corporeal world, and the nine other categories are universal 
form as it appears in the corporeal world. 

For soul to be joined to body a mediating principle is 
required. The mediating principle joining the universal soul 
to the corporeal world is the heavens; the mediating princi- 
ple joining the rational soul of man to the body is the animal 
spirit. The relation of man’s body to his soul is also said to be 
like the relation between form and matter (a parallel which 
is difficult to reconcile with Gabirol’s account of these two 
principles). The soul comprehends the forms but not matter, 
since the latter principle is unintelligible. In order to com- 
prehend sensible forms the soul must use the senses, because 
these forms do not exist in the soul as they are in the corpo- 
real world. The forms which always exist in the soul are the 
intelligible forms. However, since the soul was deprived of its 
knowledge as a result of its union with the body, these forms 
exist in the soul only potentially, not actually. Therefore, God 
created the world and provided senses for the soul, by means 
of which it may conceive tangible forms and patterns. It is 
through this comprehension of the sensible forms and pat- 
terns that the soul also comprehends ideas, which in the soul 
emerge from potentiality to actuality (5:41). 

All forms exist in intellect, also, but in a more subtle and 
simple manner than in soul. Furthermore, in intellect they 
do not have separate existence, but are conjoined with it in 
a spiritual union. “The form of the intellect includes all the 
forms, and they are contained in it” (4:14). Intellect, which is 
composed of universal form and matter, is below these two 
principles, and therefore can conceive them only with great 
difficulty. 

Above the knowledge of form and matter there is a far 
more sublime knowledge: that of the divine will, which is 
identical with divine wisdom and divine logos. This will in 
itself, if considered apart from its activity, may be thought 
of as identical with the Divine Essence, but when considered 
with respect to its activity, it is separate from divine essence. 
Will according to its essence is infinite, but with respect to its 
action is finite. It is the intermediary between divine essence 
and matter and form, but it also penetrates all things. In its 
function as the efficient cause of everything, it unites form 
with matter. The will, which causes all movement, be it spiri- 
tual or corporeal, is in itself at rest. The will acts differently 
on different substances, this difference depending upon the 
particular matter, not upon the will (5:37). The First Essence, 
i.e., God, cannot be known because it is infinite and because 
it lacks any similarity to the soul. Nevertheless, its existence 
can be demonstrated. 

The goal to which all men should aspire is defined in Me- 
kor Hayyim (1:1, 2:1) as knowledge of the purpose for which 
they were created, ie., knowledge of the divine world (5:43). 
There are two ways to achieve this goal: through knowledge 
of the will as it extends into all matter and form and through 
knowledge of the will as it exists in itself apart from matter 
and form. This knowledge brings release from death and at- 
tachment to “the source of life.” 
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SOURCES. On a number of points, Gabirol’s philosophy is 
close to the neoplatonic system current in medieval thought, 
for example, the concept of emanation that explains the der- 
ivation of simple substances and the concept of the parallel 
correspondence between different grades of being. Neverthe- 
less, it differs on two very important points from the Muslim 
neoplatonism: the concept of form and matter (especially the 
latter) and the concept of will. 

Gabirol’s concept of matter is not internally coherent. On 
the one hand, it reflects distinct Aristotelian influence, but on 
the other, the occasional identification of matter with essence 
(substantia) suggests a Stoic influence, possibly the result of 
Gabirol’s reading of the Greek physician Galen (second cen- 
tury). A concept that particularly characterizes Gabirol’s sys- 
tem is spiritual matter. One possible source of this concept is 
the neoplatonist Plotinus (205?-270) in his Enneads (2:4), but 
there is no known Arabic translation of the latter’s text (see 
*Neoplatonism). Theorem 72 of Proclus’ Elements of Theology, 
which was translated into Arabic, sets forth a view of matter 
akin to Gabirol’s. Like Gabirol, Plotinus and the Greek neo- 
platonist Proclus (c. 410?-485) regard matter as the basis of 
all unity in the spiritual world as well as in the physical. How- 
ever, they do not maintain that universal form and matter are 
the first simple substances after God and His will. Pseudo- 
Empedoclean writings set forth the view that matter (Heb. 
yesod) and form are the first created beings and are prior to 
intellect. Ibn Falaquera states explicitly that Gabirol followed 
the views expressed by “Empedocles,” that is, in the Pseudo- 
Empedoclean writings. It is even more likely that Gabirol’s 
views on form and matter were influenced by certain texts of 
the tenth-century philosopher Isaac *Israeli or by a pseudo- 
Aristotelian text (see J. Schlanger, La philosophie de Salomon 
Ibn Gabirol (1968), 57-70) that appear to have influenced the 
latter as well as other authors. 

In the identification of divine will and the logos and in 
the concept of the omnipresence of will, Gabirol’s concept of 
will finds a parallel in *Saadiah Gaon’s commentary to Sefer 
Yezirah. There is also a partial similarity of Gabirol’s teach- 
ings to those of the Muslim Ismaili sect. In the text of Mekor 
Hayyim Plato is the only philosopher mentioned. 


INFLUENCE OF MEKOR HAYYIM. Mekor Hayyim is unique 
in the body of Jewish philosophical-religious literature of the 
Middle Ages, because it expounds a complete philosophical- 
religious system wholly lacking in specifically Jewish content 
and terminology. The author does not mention biblical per- 
sons or events and does not quote the Bible, Talmud, or Mi- 
drash. To some extent this feature of the work determined its 
unusual destiny. Among Jewish philosophers Mekor Hayyim 
is quoted by Moses ibn Ezra in his Arugat ha-Bosem. Abraham 
ibn Ezra was apparently influenced by it, although he makes 
no direct reference to the work, and Joseph ibn Zaddik, the 
author of Ha-Olam ha-Katan (“The Microcosm”), also drew 
on it. There is also a clear similarity between the views of the 
Spanish philosopher and kabbalist Isaac ibn *Latif and those 
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of Mekor Hayyim. Traces of Gabirol’s ideas and terminology 
appear in the Kabbalah as well. 

On the other hand, Mekor Hayyim was severely attacked 
by Abraham *Ibn Daud, an Aristotelian, in his book Emunah 
Ramah. Despite these influences, however, Mekor Hayyim was 
slowly forgotten among Jews. In its own time it was not trans- 
lated into Hebrew, and the original Arabic text was lost. 

In the 12" century Mekor Hayyim was translated into 
Latin by Johannes Hispalensus (Hispanus) and Dominicus 
Gundissalinus. Hispalensus, also known as Aven Dauth, may 
possibly have been the same Ibn Daud who criticized Gabirol. 
Gabirol’s name was corrupted to Avicebron, and he was gen- 
erally regarded a Muslim, although some Christians thought 
he was a Christian. Some Christian thinkers were greatly in- 
fluenced by Mekor Hayyim. Aristotelians, such as Thomas 
*Aquinas, sharply criticized Gabirol’s views, but the Francis- 
can philosophers, who favored Augustine, accepted some of 
them. The Jewish philosophers Isaac *Abrabanel and his son 
Judah *Abrabanel, better known as Leone Ebreo, seem to have 
been familiar with some of Gabirol’s works. Leone Ebreo, 
who quotes him by the name Albenzubron, regards him as a 
Jew, and states his own belief in Gabirol’s views. It was only 
in the 19* century, 350 years after the Abrabanels, that Solo- 
mon *Munk, the French scholar, rediscovered the Falaquera 
extracts and through them identified Avicebron as Solomon 
ibn Gabirol, a Jew. Among modern philosophers, Schopen- 
hauer noted a certain similarity between his own system and 
that of Gabirol. 


ETHICAL WorK. Tikkun Middot ha-Nefesh. (“The Improve- 
ment of the Moral Qualities”), Gabirol’s book on ethics, was 
written around 1045 and has been preserved in the original 
Arabic as Kitab Islah al-Akhlag and in Hebrew by Judah ibn 
Tibbon’s Hebrew translation (1167). In this work Gabirol dis- 
cusses the parallel between the universe, the macrocosmos, 
and man, the microcosmos. There is no mention in the book 
of the four cardinal virtues of the soul, a Platonic doctrine 
which was popular in Arabic ethical writings. Gabirol devel- 
oped an original theory, in which each of 20 personal traits is 
assigned to one of the five senses: pride, meekness, modesty, 
and impudence are related to the sense of sight; love, mercy, 
hate, and cruelty, to the sense of hearing; anger, goodwill, envy, 
and diligence, to the sense of smell; joy, anxiety, contented- 
ness, and regret, to the sense of taste; and generosity, stingi- 
ness, courage, and cowardice, to the sense of touch. Gabirol 
also describes the relation between the virtues and the four 
qualities: heat, cold, moistness, and dryness, which are in- 
corporated in pairs in each of the four elements of which the 
earth is composed: earth, air, water, and fire. 


PHILOSOPHICAL POETRY. Gabirol gives poetic expression to 
the philosophical thought of Mekor Hayyim in the first part 
of his poem Keter Malkhut (The Kingly Crown, tr. by B. Lewis, 
1961). Although the conceptual framework of Keter Malkhut 
is not identical in every detail to that of Mekor Hayyim, the 
differences are in many cases only of phrasing or emphasis. 
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The conceptual variations reflect the contradictions apparent 
in Mekor Hayyim itself. Keter Malkhut opens with praise for 
the Creator and an account of His attributes: His unity, exis- 
tence, eternity, and life and His greatness, power, and divin- 
ity. God is also described as “Light,” according to the neopla- 
tonic image of the deity, “Thou art the supreme light and the 
eyes of the pure soul shall see thee” (tr. Lewis, 31). Neverthe- 
less, Gabirol stresses that God and his attributes are not dis- 
tinguishable: we refer to attributes only because of the limited 
means of human expression. 

The next section speaks of divine “Wisdom” and the 
“predestined Will” (ha-Hefez ha-Mezumman), which together 
parallel the single concept of will (Razon) in Mekor Hayyim. 
“Thou art wise, and from Thy wisdom Thou didst send forth 
a predestined will, and made it as an artisan and a craftsman, 
to draw the stream of being from the void...” (ibid., 33). His 
description of the creative activity of the predestined will cor- 
responds with the concept of will in Mekor Hayyim, but de- 
spite the close ties between them, wisdom and will are not as 
closely identified with each other in Keter Malkhut as in Me- 
kor Hayyim. In Mekor Hayyim Wisdom is seated upon the 
Throne, which is the first matter; in Keter Malkhut the link 
between these two substances is not clearly stated: “Who can 
come to Thy dwelling place, when Thou didst raise up above 
the sphere of intelligence the throne of glory, in which is the 
abode of mystery and majesty, in which is the secret and the 
foundation to which the intelligence reaches...” (ibid., 47). 
Apparently, in Keter Malkhut the foundation or element (ha- 
Yesod) is the first matter. 

The will is the instrument and the means of creation; af- 
ter the description of the will the poet goes on to describe the 
structure of the world according to Ptolemaic cosmology. The 
earth, “half water, halfland,’ is surrounded by a “sphere of air,” 
above which there is a “sphere of fire” The world of the four 
elements is circumscribed by the spheres of the moon, Mer- 
cury, Venus, the sun, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, the zodiac, and the 
diurnal sphere, “which surrounds all other spheres.” The dis- 
tance of these spheres from the world, the length of their or- 
bit, the magnitude of the heavenly bodies found within them, 
and, particularly, their forces and their influence upon nature, 
worldly events, and the fate of man are all described accord- 
ing to Ptolemaic and Muslim astronomy. However, beyond 
the nine spheres there is yet another, which is the result of 
philosophical abstraction: “... the sphere of the Intelligence, 
‘the temple before it;” from whose luster emanates the “radi- 
ance of souls and lofty spirits ... messengers of Thy Will” (ibid., 
45). Above this sphere is “the throne of glory, in the abode of 
mystery and majesty,’ and beneath it is “the abode of the pure 
souls” (ibid., 47). In this exalted sphere, also, the punishment 
of sinful souls will be meted out. This part of the poem ends 
with a description of the soul that descends from the upper 
spheres to reside temporarily in matter, the source of sin, from 
which the soul can escape only by “the power of knowledge 
which inheres” in it (ibid., 50). The concluding section of the 
poem contains a confession of sins (viddui), and for that rea- 
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son Keter Malkhut was included in the Day of Atonement 
prayer book of some Jewish rites. 

Among the translations and editions of Gabirol’s philo- 
sophical works are: the Hebrew text of Ibn Falaquera’s Lik- 
kutim mi-Sefer Mekor Hayyim, with a French translation by 
S. Munk, in the latter's Mélanges de philosophie juive et arabe 
(1859, 19277); a German edition by C. Baemker of the Latin 
translation by Johannes Hispanus (Hispalensus) and Domi- 
nicus Gundissalinus (1895); Fountain of Life, a partial transla- 
tion by H.E. Wedeck with an introduction by E. James (1962); 
La Source de Vie, Livre 111, translated with introduction, notes, 
and bibliography by E Brunner (1950); Sefer Mekor Hayyim, a 
modern Hebrew translation by J. Bluwstein (1926); Fountain of 
Life in an English tranlation by A.B. Jacob (1987); Improvement 
of the Moral Qualities, including the Hebrew text, translated 
with an introduction by S. Wise (1901); Keter ha-Malkhut, ed- 
ited by I.A. Zeidman (1950). 

[Shlomo Pines] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: POETRY: Moses ibn Ezra, Shirat Yisrael, ed. 
by B. Halper (1924), 69-72; M. Sachs, Die religioese Poesie der Juden 
in Spanien (1845), 213-48; Zunz, Lit Poesie, 187-94; S. Sachs, Shelomo 
b. Gabirol u-Kezat Benei Doro (1866); A. Geiger, Salomo Gabirol und 
seine Dichtungen (1867); D. Kahana, in: Ha-Shiloah, 1 (1897), 38-48, 
224-35; J.N. Simhoni, in: Ha-Tekufah, 10 (1921), 143-2233 12 (1922), 
149-88; 13 (1923), 248-94; Solomon b. Gabirol, Selected Religious Po- 
ems tr. by I. Zangwill, ed. by I. Davidson (1923), introd.; J. Klausner, 
introd. to Mekor Hayyim tr. by J. Bluwstein (1926); A. Marx, in: HUCA, 
4 (1927), 433-48; D. Yellin, Ketavim Nivharim, 2 (1939), 274-318; A.M. 
Habermann, in: Sinai, 25 (1943), 53-63 (bibliography on Mivhar ha- 
Peninim); A. Orinowski, Toledot ha-Shirah ha-Ivrit bi- Ymei ha-Bein- 
ayim, 1 (1945), 85-133; J. Millas-Vallicrosa, Selomo ibn Gabirol como 
poeta y fildsofo (1945); H. Schirmann, in: Keneset, 10 (1947), 244-57; J. 
Schirmann, Shirim Hadashim min ha-Genizah (1966), 166-84 (166f. a 
bibliographical list of poems published since 1935); Seis Conferencias 
en Torno a Ibn Gabirol (Malaga, 1973); J. Schirmann, in: REJ, 131 (1972), 
323-50; EP. Bargebuhr, in: EB (1973), 9:145; H. Brody and J. Schirmann 
with the participation of J. Ben-David, Solomon Ibn Gabirol, Secular 
Poems (1974); FE. Bargebuhr, Salomo Ibn Gabirol. Ostwestliches Dich- 
tertum (1976). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Yarden (ed.), The Secular 
Poetry of Rabbi Solomon Ibn Gabirol (Heb., 1975); idem, The Liturgical 
Poetry of Rabbi Solomon Ibn Gabirol (Heb., 1976); D. Pagis, Change 
and Tradition in the Secular Poetry of Spain and Italy (Heb., 1976); P. 
Cole, Selected Poems of Solomon Ibn Gabirol (2001); E. Romero, Poe- 
sia secular (1978); M.J. Cano, Ibn Gabirol: poemas seculares (1987); 
idem, Ibn Gabirol: poesia religiosa (1992); I. Goldberg, Solomon ibn 
Gabirol: a Bibliography of His Poems in Translation (1998); I. Levin, 
Mystical Trends in the Poetry of Solomon Ibn Gabirol (Heb., 1986); 
Schirmann-Fleischer, The History of Hebrew Poetry in Muslim Spain 
(1995), 257-345 (Heb.); R. Loewe, Ibn Gabirol (1989); A. Saenz-Badil- 
los, El alma lastimada: Ibn Gabirol (1992); idem, in: MEAH 29:2 (1980), 
5-29; A. Tanenbaum, The Contemplative Soul (2002). PHILOSOPHY: J. 
Schlanger, La Philosophie de Salomon ibn Gabirol (1968); Guttmann, 
Philosophies, index s.v. Ibn Gabirol; idem, Die Philosophie des Sa- 
lomon ibn Gabirol (1889); F. Brunner, Platonisme et aristotélisme: La 
Critique d’Ibn Gabirol par St. Thomas d‘Aquin (1965), incl. bibl.; idem, 
in: REJ, 128 (1970), 317-37; Heschel, in: Festschrift J. Freimann (1937), 
68-77; idem, in: MGwJ, 82 (1938), 89-111; idem, in: HUCA, 14 (1939), 
359-85; R. Palgen, Dante und Avencebrol, 1958; Pines, in: Tarbiz, 27 
(1957/58), 218-33; 34 (1964/65), 372-8; Husik, Philosophy, index; G. 
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Scholem, in: Meassef Soferei Erez Yisrael (1960), 160-78. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: J. Guttman, Philosophie des Salomon Ibn Gabirol (Av- 
icebron) Dargestellt und Erlautert (1979); J. Lomba, La correccion de 
los caracteres (1990); F. Brunner, Metaphysique d’Ibn Gabirol et de la 
Tradition Platonicienne (1997). 


GABLER, MILTON (1911-2001), U.S. jazz impresario. Born 
in Harlem in New York City, Gabler said he fell in love with 
jazz at his family’s summer cottage in Throgs Neck, the Bronx. 
While a student in high school, he worked at his father’s hard- 
ware store and then transferred to another shop his father 
owned nearby, the Commodore Radio Corporation, a popular 
supply store. Gabler hooked up a loudspeaker over the door 
and tuned in a local radio station. Customers kept asking if 
the store sold records. It didn't, but it soon did. By 1934, the 
renamed Commodore Music Shop became the country’s most 
important source of records and a meeting ground for fans 
and musicians. The store later had three addresses on East 424 
Street and had a branch on 524 Street, where the jazz clubs 
were clustered. Also in 1934, Gabler began buying boxes of 
out-of-print jazz recordings from major record companies that 
had no plans to re-release them. Gabler then became the first 
person to sell re-issued records and was the first to print the 
names of all participating musicians on jazz records. In 1939, 
Gabler recorded Billie Holiday’s chilling and now-classic bal- 
lad about lynching, “Strange Fruit,’ after her record producer 
refused for fear of losing sales in the South. On Commodore 
Records, Holiday sang, “Southern trees bear a strange fruit. 
Blood on the leaves and blood at the root.” Throughout the 
1930s and 1940s, Commodore issued almost 90 recordings, 
using more than 150 musicians and singers. In 1941, Gabler 
was hired by Decca Records, although he continued to pro- 
duce records for Commodore until 1950. He produced re- 
cords for Peggy Lee, the Weavers, and the Ink Spots, among 
many others. He was the first to pair Louis Armstrong and 
Ella Fitzgerald on record and, as a lyricist, he wrote the words 
for “In a Mellow Tone” for Duke Ellington and “Love” for Nat 
King Cole. Gabler was one of the first to make recordings of 
Broadway shows and was a midwife at the birth of rock’ roll. 
In 1954, he signed Bill Haley and the Comets to Decca. They 
were scheduled to record two songs. The first, “13 Women,’ 
was considered more promising. The other was “Rock Around 
the Clock.’ The group rehearsed one quick verse to set sound 
levels and recorded the song live in one take. Sound engineers 
were said to be alarmed at the high sound levels, but the song 
soon energized the market for the new sound of rock ’ry roll. 
Gabler was the uncle of entertainer Billy *Crystal. 


[Stewart Kampel (274 ed.)] 


GABOR (Greiner), ANDOR (1884-1953), Hungarian poet 
and journalist. Gabor first wrote for the Jewish press, pub- 
lishing violent attacks on Hungarian antisemitism. He wrote a 
prize-winning translation of Frédéric Mistral’s Provencal epic, 
Mirélo, and was a founder of and writer for Hungary’s political 
cabaret. After the failure of Béla *Kun’s Communist regime. 
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Gabor was an exile in Vienna and Moscow, but returned to 
Budapest after World War 11 and edited a satirical paper. 


GABOR, DENNIS (1900-1979), British physicist and elec- 
trical engineer of Hungarian birth. Gabor wrote on electrical 
transients, gas discharges, electron dynamics, communication 
theory, and physical optics. He was also greatly concerned 
with the impact of science and technology upon society. Ga- 
bor taught at the University of Berlin-Charlottenburg as an 
assistant for two years. From 1926 to 1933 he worked first for 
the German research association for high voltage equipment 
and then as a research engineer in an engineering company. 
Gabor settled in England in 1933. Gabor theorized about a 
process of photographic recording which he named hologra- 
phy (1947). In the 1960s with the invention of laser beams the 
theory was realized, permitting cameraless three-dimensional 
full color photographic images. He was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society of London in 1956 and became professor of ap- 
plied electron physics at the Imperial College of Science and 
Technology, University of London, two years later. Gabor was 
awarded the Nobel Prize for physics in 1971. 


[J. Edwin Holmstrom] 


GABOR (originally Lederer), IGNAC (1868-1944), Hungar- 
ian philologist. Born in Abaujkomlos, Gabor studied at the 
Budapest rabbinical seminary and at the universities of Bu- 
dapest and Paris, where he specialized in Semitic and Indo- 
European philology. His research was confined mainly to the 
theory of rhythm, and he translated medieval Hebrew poetry 
and various Sanskrit, Norse, French, Italian, Dutch, and other 
works into Hungarian. He initiated the “Popular Jewish Li- 
brary,” and edited a French-language newspaper, Le Progrés 
(1896-99). His works include a translation into Hungarian of 
the 13"*-century Icelandic Poetic Edda (1905); Manoello élete és 
kéltészete (“Poems and Life of Imanuel of Rome, 1922); A ma- 
gyar ritmus problémdja (“The Problem of Rhythm in Hungar- 
ian,” 1925); and Der hebraeische Urrhytmus (1929). Gabor and 
most of his family died in the Holocaust at the end of 1944. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Magyar Zsidé Lexikon (1929), 302; Magyar 


Trodalmi Lexikon, 1 (1963), 375. 
[Baruch Yaron] 


GABOR, JOLIE (1894-1997), MAGDA (1914-1997), ZSA 
ZSA (1917— ), and EVA (1919-1995). The three Gabor sis- 
ters (Magda, Zsa Zsa, and Eva) and their mother, Jolie, were 
among the first celebrities in post-World War 11 America to 
be famous for being famous. Although renowned for their 
beauty, glamour, and quick wit, the Gabors were also noto- 
rious for their many marriages to wealthy men. In truth the 
Gabors were smart business women whose fortunes were all 
self-made and who, more often than not, suffered broken 
hearts. Matriarch Jolie was born Jansci Tilleman in Budapest, 
Hungary, and married Vilmos Gabor, father of her daughters 
Magda, Sari (Zsa Zsa), and Eva. Zsa Zsa, already a beauty in 
Budapest, married the Turkish consul at 16 (she is rumored 
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to have had an affair with Kemal Attaturk). By 1939 Eva was 
already in Hollywood, launching her acting career. During the 
war Magda was active in resistance activities in Budapest. Her 
reported relationship with the Portuguese consul afforded her 
the protection to escape to the border and to also have her par- 
ents escape from Hungary. After the war, Zsa Zsa, by then Mrs. 
Conrad Hilton, was able to appeal to Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull to have her parents admitted to the United States. Zsa 
Zsa’s career was launched in 1951 when she became a regular 
on the Tv show Bachelor’s Haven, displaying her razor-sharp 
wit. Movie roles followed in such films as Moulin Rouge (1952), 
Lilli (1953), and Touch of Evil (1958). She married eight times, 
and had one daughter, Constance Francesca Hilton. For many 
years Zsa Zsa made a considerable income from department 
store appearances and other endorsements. Zsa Zsa gained a 
new measure of infamy for a 1989 trial after she slapped a po- 
lice officer in Beverly Hills. Eva, the most serious actress of the 
three sisters, appeared in such films as A Royal Scandal (1945), 
The Last Time I Saw Paris (1954), and Don’t Go Near the Wa- 
ter (1957). She is best known for her role as the socialite wife 
of Eddie Albert in the 1960s cBs sitcom Green Acres. She is 
also known to countless generations of children as the voice 
of “Duchess” in the animated film The Aristocats. She married 
five times, all of which ended in divorce. For many years, Eva 
maintained a very successful wig business. 


[Adam Wills (2"4 ed.)] 


GABRIEL, GILBERT W. (1890-1952), U.S. drama critic 
and author. Born in Brooklyn, New York, Gabriel gradu- 
ated from Williams College in 1912. He worked at first as a 
reporter on the New York Evening Sun, then became liter- 
ary editor (1915-17), music critic (1917-24), and drama critic 
(1925-29). He subsequently worked for The New York Ameri- 
can (1929-37). He also wrote articles, drama criticism, and sto- 
ries for such magazines as Vanity Fair, The New Yorker, Town 
and Country, The Stage, Harper’s Bazaar, and Collier’s. He 
lectured on drama and criticism at New York University and 
created the New Yorker “Profile” department. During World 
War 11, Gabriel was second lieutenant in the Army and served 
two years in Alaska. In 1944 he went to London as deputy chief 
of publications. He left the service later that year with the rank 
of lieutenant colonel. Gabriel became drama critic for Theatre 
Arts magazine and in 1949 began to work for Cue magazine. 
Gabriel’s books include The Seven-Branched Candlestick (1916), 
Jiminy (1922), Brownstone Front (1928), Famous Pianists and 
Composers (1928), Great Fortune (1933), Love from London 


(1946), and I Thee Wed (1948). 
[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


GABRIELOVITCH, OSIP SOLOMONOVICH (1878- 
1936), pianist and conductor. Born in St. Petersburg, Gabri- 
elovitch studied there with Anton *Rubinstein, Liadov, and 
Glazunov, and later with Leschetizky in Vienna. After 1896 
he toured Europe and the United States as an internationally 
renowned concert pianist and conductor. In 1918 he was ap- 
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pointed conductor of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra. Ten 
years later he became, additionally, joint conductor of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra with Leopold Stokowski. He was also 
known for his series of historical concerts illustrating the de- 
velopment of keyboard music from Bach to his own day. He 
married the contralto Clara Clemens, the daughter of Mark 
Twain. 


GAD (Heb. 73, “fortune”; cf. Gen. 30:11), a deity of fortune, 
equivalent in function and meaning to the Greek Tyché and 
Latin Fortuna. In Isaiah 65:11 Gad is mentioned together with 
Meni as the beneficiary of a food offering: “Who prepare a ta- 
ble for Gad, and who give Meni a full drink offering” Although 
the name appears here (according to the masoretic pointing) 
preceded by the definite article, it refers to the deity (and see 
below). The Septuagint translates “for Gad” as to daimonio, 
“for the demon”; while Vulgate renders both Gad and Meni 
by Fortuna. The rite described has elements in common with 
the Roman lectisternium in which food was spread on a ta- 
ble before an image of the deity. The Roman ceremony was 
meant to propitiate gods and repel pestilence and enemies. 
The rite condemned by the prophet may have served a similar 
function. This is the only unequivocal mention of the deity in 
the Bible. There are other references, however, which might 
be connected with the deity. Thus a place named Baal-Gad, 
“Lord of fortune,’ is mentioned as the extreme northern limit 
of Joshua's conquest (e.g., Josh. 11:17); Migdal-Gad, “Tower of 
Gad,’ appears as a place in the southwest lowlands of Judah 
(Josh. 15:37). The word gad also occurs in proper names, but 
probably as the appellative meaning “(good) fortune” rather 
than as the name of a god, e.g., Gaddi (Num. 13:11), Gaddiel 
(Num. 13:10), and Azgad (Ezra 2:12). This is almost certainly 
the case in the name Gaddiyo (“yHwH is my fortune”), which 
occurs on one of the Samaria ostraca. The character of the ele- 
ment gad in the names Gad Melekh and Gad-Marom, on seals 
from the fifth to fourth centuries B.c.z. and an earlier period 
respectively, found in Jerusalem, is uncertain. 

Gad also appears in other Semitic religions as an element 
in names. Though the meaning cannot always be determined, 
in many cases it is possible to interpret the element gad as an 
appellative meaning “fortune.” Thus in a number of Palmyrene 
inscriptions the word occurs in combinations where the sec- 
ond element is the name of Nabi, Bel, and other Babylonian 
deities. One Palmyrene inscription found at a sacred spring 
(Efka), reading “Gadda,” clearly points to a deity to whom the 
spring was sacred. A bilingual inscription of the second cen- 
tury CE equates Palmyrene Gad with Greek Tyché. In Phoe- 
nicia the word is found as an element in personal names (e.g., 
PTVTIZ 2732). A Punic (overseas Phoenician) inscription of the 
4*+-3"¢ century B.c.E. from Sardinia reads: Irbt Itnt pn b'l wed, 
“for the Lady, for Tinit Face-of-Baal and Gad” An early sec- 
ond century B.c.£. Punic inscription from Spain (KAI 72) 
reads: Irbt Itnt ‘drt whgd, “For the Lady, for mighty Tinit and 
the Gad” (cf. the definite article used with Gad in Isa. 65:11). 
It appears also as an element in Nabatean (e.g., 1074), Ara- 
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maic (e.g., 8°74), and South Arabian (e.g., 727) names. As 
a heterogram, GDE survived into Middle Persian, where it is 
read as xwarrah, “fortune.” Babylonian talmudic X87) refers to 
the god/genius of fortune and serves as well as the common 
noun “luck? 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Dussaud, Notes de mythologie syrienne 
(1905), 73ff.; idem, La pénétration des Arabes en Syrie avant I'Islam 
(1955), 91, noff., 144; J. Hastings (ed.), Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics, 1 (1908), 662; E. Littmann, Thamiid und Safa (1940), 108; O. 
Eissfeld, in: Der alte Orient, 40 (1941), 94, 123; S. Bottéro, in: S. Moscati 
(ed.), Le Antiche Divinita Semitiche (1958), 56; H.B. Huffmon, Amorite 
Personal Names in the Mari Texts (1965), 179; M. Hoefner in: H.W. 
Haussig (ed.), Woerterbuch der Mythologie, 1 (1965), 438-9. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Ribichini, in: DDD, 339-41; idem, in: DBJA, 260; 
J. Linderski, Oxford Classical Dictionary, 837; J. Blenkinsopp, Isaiah 
56-66 (AB; 2003), 274-79. 


[Yuval Kamrat / S. David Sperling (274 ed.)] 


GAD (Heb. 73), one of the 12 tribes of Israel, tracing its descent 
to Gad, a son of Jacob, borne to him by Zilpah, the maidser- 
vant of Leah (Gen. 30:10-11). The tribe was comprised of seven 
large families, the Zephonites, Haggites, Shunites, Oznites, Er- 
ites, Arodites, and Arelites, named after the seven sons of Gad 
(Num. 26:15-17; with slight differences in Gen. 46:16). Dur- 
ing the period of the Conquest of Canaan, Gad’s fighting men 
numbered 40,500 (Num. 26:18). According to Jacob's blessing, 
“Gad shall be raided by raiders; but he shall overcome at last” 
(Gen. 49:19). Moses declared: “Poised is he like a lion to tear 
off arm and scalp” (Deut. 33:20), showing that Gad was a tribe 
of fighting warriors. Indeed, in the era of the monarchy, the 
Gadites are described as “expert in war,’ as having faces “like 
the faces of lions,” and as being “as swift as gazelles upon the 
mountains” (1 Chron. 5:18; 12:9). 


Its Territory 

When Transjordan was conquered by Israel in the time of 
Moses, the Gadites (together with the Reubenites and half of 
Manasseh) requested permission to settle in the pasture lands 
east of the Jordan because of their abundant cattle. Moses ac- 
ceded to their request, but stipulated that they first cross the 
Jordan and participate fully with all the tribes in the wars of 
conquest (Num. 32; Deut. 3:12-20; Josh. 1:12-18; 22:1ff.). Ac- 
cordingly, the Gadites settled in Gilead, which was in the 
center of Transjordan, between the territory of Reuben in the 
south and that of the half tribe of Manasseh in the north. In 
the east their territory bordered that of the Ammonites and 
that of various nomadic desert tribes. On the west was the Jor- 
dan, from the Sea of Chinnereth to the Dead Sea; in the south, 
the vicinity of Heshbon and the northern tip of the Dead Sea; 
in the north the border passed by way of Mahanaim (Khirbet 
Mahna south of Nahal-Jabesh) and Lidbir (probably Lo-Debar 
(11 Sam. 9:4), south of Nahal-Arav) to the edge of the Sea of 
Chinnereth. The eastern border apparently receded westward 
to the region of Rabbath-Ammon, and then extended north- 
eastward to the region of the upper Yarmuk whence it turned 
to Mahanaim. This description of the territory of Gad in ac- 
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Territory of the tribe of Gad. After Y. Aharoni in Lexicon Biblicum, Dvir, 
Tel Aviv, 1965. 


cordance with the Book of Joshua (13:24-28; 20:8; 21:36-37) 
certainly reflects the reality ofa definite period; however, some 
hold it to be very early and, like most of the borders of the 
Book of Joshua, merely theoretical and ideal. Political develop- 
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GAD 


ments subsequently caused changes in the region of the tribe's 
settlement, sometimes for the worse (e.g., I Kings 22:3; 11 Kings 
10:33) and sometimes for the better (e.g., 1 Chron. 5:11). 


Its History 

The history of the tribe consists of a succession of wars with 
Ammon and Moab in the south, with the Kedemites, the 
Hagrites, and nomadic tribes in the east, and with Arameans 
in the north. During the era of the Judges, the submission of 
the people of Succoth and Penuel to the Midianites and the 
Kedemites led them into a fratricidal war with *Gideon (Judg. 
8; cf. verse 5; Josh. 13:27). The Gileadites as a whole were saved 
from the Ammonites by Jephthah (Judg. 11). At this time the 
Gileadites (= Gad) and the Benjamites entered into marital ties 
and a fraternal alliance (Judg. 21). In addition, the reign of the 
Benjamite Saul was a period of relief and respite for the tribes 
of Transjordan (1 Sam. 11; 1 Chron. 5). Hence, the notable act of 
loyalty of the Gileadites to the slain Saul (1 Sam. 31:11-13) and 
to his family. The capital of Saul’s son Ish-Bosheth was Ma- 
hanaim (11 Sam. 2:8—9). Saul’s grandson Mephibosheth took 
refuge in Lo-Debar (11 Sam. 9:4-5), but this, in northern Gil- 
ead, was probably not Gadite but Manassite. 

David's wars with Aram, Ammon, and Moab greatly 
strengthened the position of Israelite Transjordan. In conse- 
quence the Gileadites supported David, and Mahanaim be- 
came his base, in his war against Absalom (11 Sam. 17:24-27; 
19:33). Mahanaim later became the station of one of Solomon's 
12 commissioners (1 Kings 4:14). In the era of the divided 
kingdom, Gad belonged to the kingdom of Samaria. Elijah 
the prophet was a native of Gilead (1 Kings 17:1). When King 
Mesha of Moab rebelled against Israel, he dealt harshly with 
the Gadites of Ataroth (Mesha Stele, 10-13, in: Pritchard, Texts, 
320). The Gileadites suffered greatly from the Arameans and 
the Ammonites during Israel’s weakness in the first half of 
the rule of the House of Jehu (see *Jehu, *Jehoahaz; cf. Amos 
1:3, 13); but Gilead was reconquered by Jeroboam 11 (cf. Amos 
6:13; Lo-Dabar and Karnaim = Lo-Debar and Ashteroth-Kar- 
naim). The reign of Jeroboam son of Joash seems to have been 
a period of respite in their history (11 Kings 14:28; cf. 1 Chron. 
5:17). There are allusions to some sort of ties between Gilead 
and the kingdom of Judah during the reign of Jotham king of 
Judah, on the eve of the destruction of Gilead (1 Chron. 5:17; 
11 Chron. 27:5). In 732 B.c.E. the territory of Gad was laid 
waste by Tiglath Pileser 111, and most of its inhabitants were 
exiled from their land (11 Kings 15:29), which was then invaded 
by the Ammonites (Jer. 49:1). However, there are indications 
that a remnant of the Gadites remained in southern Gilead, 
and it is possible that the Tobiads known at the beginning of 
the Second Temple period derived from them. The Gadite 
remnant and the Judean refugees in Ammon (Jer. 41) formed 
the foundation of the Jewish community that developed in 
Transjordan in the days of the Second Temple. 


[Yehuda Elitzur] 


In the Aggadah 
Gad was born on the tenth of Heshvan and lived to the age 
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of 125 (Yal. Ex. 162). He was born circumcised (Rashi to Gen. 
30:11). His name “Gad” was a portent of the manna (which was 
“like coriander seed,” Heb. gad, Ex. 16:31; Ex. R. 1:5). He was 
among the brothers whom Joseph did not present to Pharaoh, 
lest Pharaoh, when he saw their strength, would enlist them 
in his bodyguard (Gen. R. 95:4). Gad was ultimately buried 
in Ramia, in the portion of his tribe, on the east bank of the 
Jordan (Sefer ha-Yashar, end). According to some, Elijah was 
a descendant of Gad (Gen. R. 71:8). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Bergman, The Israelite Occupation of 
Eastern Palestine in the Light of Territorial History (1934); A. Alt, in: 
PJB, 35 (1939), 19ff.; Abel, Geog, 2 (1938), 67, 77, 82, 103, 123, 138; N. 
Glueck, in: AASOR, 18-19 (1939), 150ff.; idem, in: D. Winton Thomas 
(ed.), Archaeology and Old Testament Study (1967), 429 ff. Albright, 
Arch Rel, 218; idem, in: Miscellanea Biblica B. Ubach (1954), 131-6; 
M. Noth, in: MNDPV, 58 (1953), 230ff.; idem, in: ZDPV, 75 (1959); S. 
Yeivin, in: EM, 2 (1954), 423-9; Y. Kaufmann, The Biblical Account of 
the Conquest (1954), 26-28, 46-52; Y. Aharoni, Erez Yisrael bi-Teku- 
fat ha-Mikra (1962), 178-9, 228, 304-5; B. Mazar (ed.), in: Historyah 
shel Am-Yisrael, ha-Avot ve-ha-Shofetim (1967), 191-2, 197; Y. Aharoni, 
ibid., 214-5; Z. Kallai, Nahalot Shivtei Yisrael (1967), 221-8. 


GAD (Heb. 73), the seer (Heb. hozeh); one of the three proph- 
ets during the days of King *David. Gad joined David when 
the latter fled from Saul to Adullam and he persuaded him 
to return to Judah (1 Sam. 22:5). He also instructed David to 
purchase the threshing floor of *Araunah the Jebusite and to 
build an altar there (11 Sam. 24:18 ff.); this later became the site 
of Solomon’s Temple (1 Chron. 22:1). It is known that he re- 
mained in the court of David when the latter reigned in Jeru- 
salem (11 Sam. 24:11-14; 1 Chron. 21:9-30). He was also one of 
the organizers of the levitical service in the Temple (11 Chron. 
29:25) and, according to Chronicles, one of the chroniclers of 
the history of David (1 Chron. 29:29). An anonymous opinion 
in the Babylonian Talmud (BB 15a) credits Gad along with the 
prophet Nathan with completing the Book of Samuel follow- 
ing Samuel’s death. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.Z. Segal, Sifrei Shemuel (1961), 178; Yeivin, 
in: VT, 3 (1953), 149-65; O. Eissfeldt, The Old Testament. An Introduc- 
tion (1965), 55, 533. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Japhet, 1 & 11 Chron- 
icles (1993), 516-17. 

[Josef Segal] 


GAD, DEVORAH (1914- ), architect and interior decora- 
tor. Gad was born in Bukovina and studied architecture and 
construction engineering in Vienna. Immigrating to Erez 
Israel in 1936 she first worked with Professor Oskar Kaufmann 
but later opened her own office together with her husband 
Yehezkel Gad. Among other commissions the firm designed 
the first buildings of the Israel embassies abroad, the residence 
of the foreign minister, the offices of El Al and Zim in New 
York, London, and Paris, and together with Professor Alfred 
Mansfeld the interiors of nine passenger ships, including the 
Shalom. Together with her partner L. Noy she also designed 
the interior of the Knesset in Jerusalem. She was awarded the 
Israel Prize for arts in 1966. 
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GADARA, ancient city of Gilead. It is first mentioned as a 
Hellenistic settlement in the description of the conquest of 
Erez Israel by *Antiochus 111 (Polybius, 5:71, 3). Although the 
name is of Semitic origin, the new settlers called it Gadara af- 
ter a Macedonian city. It was among the cities captured by 
Alexander *Yannai, but *Pompey took it from the Jews and 
included it in the *Decapolis. It was part of *Herod’s domain 
in the Roman period and later became autonomous with the 
right of minting coins. An important center of Hellenistic 
culture, it was the birthplace of the poets *Meleager and Me- 
nippus and the philosopher *Philodemus. Jews lived there 
both during and after the Jewish War (60-70/73). In the days 
of R. Gamaliel and R. Akiva there is a reference to “Shizpar, 
the head of Geder” (RH 22a); the philosopher Oenomaus of 
Gadara (called “ha-Gardi” in the Talmud) was a friend of R. 
Meir (Lam. R., Proem 2; cf. Hag. 15b). In the Byzantine pe- 
riod, bishops of Geder are mentioned up to the sixth century. 
Under Arab rule the city declined and is the present-day vil- 
lage of Muqays (Umm Qeis) situated at a height of 1,194 ft. 
(364 m.) with a splendid view of the Sea of Galilee, the Jordan 
Valley, Galilee, and Mt. Hermon. First identified by Seetzen 
in 1806, the site has been frequently explored and excavated, 


GADARA 


especially since 1974 with the work of the German Evangeli- 
cal Institute for the Archaeology of the Holy Land. The site 
contains many traces of ancient habitation: paved colonnaded 
streets; two temples, a fortified acropolis, baths, two theaters, 
a stadium; ruins of houses; tombs with sarcophagi, inscrip- 
tions, and statues, etc. The Jewish presence at Gadara is rep- 
resented by the discovery of two blocks carved with a wreath 
containing a menorah flanked by a shofar and a palm branch; 
these may have come from a synagogue. On the bank of the 
Yarmuk are hot springs known as *Hammat Gader. The city’s 
area may have extended to the Sea of Galilee as indicated in 
the New Testament story of the “Gadarene swine” but vari- 
ants of the text mention different cities, e.g., Gerasa (Matt. 
8:28; Mark 5:1; Luke 8:26). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Klein (ed.), Sefer ha-Yishuyv, 1 (1939), $.V.5 
G. Schumacher, Northern Aylun (1890), 46ff.; Schuerer, Gesch, 2 
(1907°), 157-61. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.J. Saller, Second Revised 
Catalogue of the Ancient Synagogues of the Holy Land (1972), 84; S. 
Holm-Nielsen et al., “Umm Qeis (Gadara),” in: D.H. Fredericq and 
J.B. Hennessy (eds.), Archaeology of Jordan, vol. 2 (1989); T. Weber, 
Umm Qeis, Gadara of the Decapolis (1989). 


[Michael Avi- Yonah / Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 









































Ground plan of the synagogue of Hammat Geder (Gadara), fifth century C.E., 


ental Sociey, Vol. xv, 1935. 
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showing the excavated floor mosaics. From Journal of the Palestine Ori- 
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GADNA 


GADNA (Heb. 97173; abbr. for 19197173, Gedudei Noar; “Youth 
Corps”), Israel government youth movement for training 13- 
to 18-year-olds in defense and national service. Gadna, whose 
membership is voluntary, functions in high schools and youth 
clubs. It trains its members in firsthand knowledge of Israel’s 
geography and topography, physical fitness, marksmanship, 
scouting, field exercises, comradeship, teamwork, and mutual 
aid. It is administered by the Gadna Command which func- 
tions in the framework of the Israel Defense Forces and the 
Ministry of Defense and cooperates with the Ministry of Ed- 
ucation and Culture. The corps may be activated in an emer- 
gency by special permission of the chief of staff. 

In addition to regular training, Gadna organizes route 
marches for 16-year-olds, sharpshooting clubs with nation- 
wide contests on Lag ba-Omer, and an international Bible 
contest for youth. In its air section (Gadna-Avir) youngsters 
construct model planes, study aviation, and practice gliding, 
under the direction of Air Force officers. In the naval section 
(Gadna-Yam) naval officers teach swimming, rowing, sail- 
ing, navigation, diving, and underwater fishing. There is a 
Gadna orchestra, which has played abroad. During vacations 
third-year high school students go to Gadna work and train- 
ing camps in border settlements and immigrant villages, or 
participate in national service projects in landscape improve- 
ment, archaeological excavation, and assistance in hospitals. 
The corps also helps to reeducate and reintegrate delinquent 
youth. 

Gadna, established in 1948, was the successor to Hagam 
(Hinnukh Gufani Murhav; “Extended Physical Training”), 
which was founded in 1939, and Alummim, a general orga- 
nization for the 14- to 18-year-old group. Its purpose, defined 
by Prime Minister Ben-Gurion in 1949, was “training for peace 
and not for war.” In 1951 a Gadna training farm was set up 
at *Beer Orah in the Negev, followed by others at Nurit in 
the Gilboa Hills, and at *Sedeh Boker and Keziot in the Negev. 
In the early 1950s Gadna youngsters went out to help new- 
comers in immigrant villages and introduce them to Israeli 
life through Hebrew lessons, Israel songs, and games. Gad- 
nas work has been of interest to visitors from African and 
Asian countries, and a Gadna delegation traveled to Ghana, 
Nigeria, and Liberia in 1959. The first Gadna course for youth 
from Africa and Asia was organized in 1961, and Gadna in- 
structors were later sent to various countries. In 1968 a Gadna 
unit was organized for *Druze youth. The corps published 
a monthly newspaper Be-Mahaneh Gadna (“In the Gadna 
Camp”). 

During the Sinai Campaign of 1956 and the Six-Day War 
of 1967, Gadna youngsters effectively replaced personnel in the 
postal system, civil defense, schools, hospitals, industry, and 
agriculture. Subsequently Gadna operated mainly in school 
frameworks. In some schools, Gadna is part of the curricu- 
lum, while others send students for a week to Gadna military 
camps that prepare them for military service, including weap- 
ons training and discipline. Different military branches run 
their own Gadna groups, such as the Air Force and Navy. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Shomroni, Maggal va-Herev (1955”), 7-22, 
159; Israel Year Book (1949- ). 
[David Coren] 


GADOL, MOISE S. (1874-1941), U.S. founder and editor 
of La America. Gadol was born in Rostchuck, Bulgaria. At 
the age of 14 he was offered an opportunity to study in the 
Alliance School in Paris but felt compelled instead to assist 
his family who were of modest means. His early career was 
varied: a clerk in a law office, a salesman, and army service, 
among other jobs. He continued to study and organized the 
first Zionist society in Rostchuck. 

He came to the United States for a visit and was drawn 
to the Sephardi community of New York whom he felt lacked 
any sense of self-identity and was ignored by the far more 
numerous Ashkenazim. His tool was the first Judeo-Span- 
ish newspaper and he became a publisher, adding to the rich 
variety of local newspapers prevalent among the immigrant 
populations of New York. He entitled his publication La Amer- 
ica. According to historian Marc *Angel, Gadol convinced the 
leaders of the Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society to establish an 
Oriental Bureau in order to help the “Oriental” Jews. Gadol 
himself served as the secretary of the Oriental Bureau, ini- 
tially as a volunteer, and spent many hours helping newly ar- 
rived Sephardi immigrants get through the immigration pro- 
cedures. He also helped many find jobs and keep their jobs. 
In the pages of La America, he printed a glossary in order to 
teach Sephardim English. Interestingly, he also included Yid- 
dish definitions, believing that since many Sephardim worked 
for Yiddish-speaking employers, Sephardim needed to know 
Yiddish in order to advance in America. 

The newspaper included news items about Sephardi com- 
munities in the U.S. and abroad. It included poetry and some 
literary work. Gadol was a forceful spokesman for Zionism, 
which caused resentment among some Sephardim of Turkish 
origin, who were cautious about endangering Turkish-Jew- 
ish relations. Like other immigrant newspapers, he pushed 
for the advancement of workers and for individual initia- 
tive. Gadol printed several articles by a person who signed 
her name simply as Miss A, which argued for the equality 
of women. 

Gadol’s successes, however, did not last. His publication 
went under in 1925 and he tried his hand at business without 
success, eventually serving as a supplier of leather to shoe 
stores. The death of his wife in 1933 shattered him and only 
the intervention of a fellow Rostchuck native brought him 
back from the brink of despair. Once again he attempted to 
start his publication and he did write and publish a pamphlet 
Christopher Columbus Was a Spanish Jew. 

He died a broken man and only the intervention of his 
former mentor saved him from potter's field. Still, even in 
death he remains controversial. A historical article by Marc 
Angel led to a vehement denunciation by Albert *Amateau, 
who, at the age of 101, wrote an angry recollection of his deal- 
ings with Gadol. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.J. Amateau, “The Sephardic Immigrant 
from Bulgaria: A Personal Profile of Moise Gadol? in: American Jew- 
ish Archives (1989); M.D. Angel, La America: The Sephardic Experi- 
ence in the United States (1982); J.M. Papo, Sephardim in Twentieth 


Century America (1987). 
[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


GADYACH, city in Poltava district, Ukraine. From the be- 
ginning of the 19' century, the city had a small Jewish com- 
munity and was renowned as the burial place of the founder 
of Chabad Hasidism, R. *Shneur Zalman of Lyady. He died 
in 1813 while fleeing from the armies of Napoleon and was 
brought to Gadyach, where a monument was built over his 
tomb. The Jewish community numbered 883 in 1847, and by 
1897 had increased to 1,853 (24% of the total population). With 
the outbreak of pogroms in October 1905, Jewish property 
was looted. Under the Soviet regime the Jewish population 
declined as many left for the larger towns. In 1926 Gadyach 
had 1,764 Jews (17.3% of the total), dropping to 633 (5,8%) in 
1939. Gadyach was occupied by the Germans on September 
27, 1941, and the remaining Jews there were soon murdered. 
The life of the Jews under German occupation is described in 
Esh ha-Tamid by A. Zefoni (Zvi Preigerzon) (1966). In 1970 
the number of Jews in Gadyach was estimated at about 75 (15 
families). From the 1990s hundreds of hasidim from all over 
the Ukraine gathered annually in the town to pray at Shneur 


Zalman’s grave. 
[Yehuda Slutsky / Shmuel Spector (274 ed.)] 


GAER, FELICE D. (1946-_), international human rights ac- 
tivist. Born in Englewood, N.J., to Beatrice and Abraham Gaer 
and educated at Wellesley College and Columbia University 
(receiving a master’s in political science, 1974), Gaer became 
a program officer of the International Division of the Ford 
Foundation in 1974, focusing on Soviet and East European 
programs, including advocating emigration rights and refu- 
gee assistance for Soviet Jewish refuseniks. From 1982 to 1991, 
she served as executive director of the International League 
for Human Rights, where she pressed for information about 
the whereabouts of Soviet dissident Andrei Sakharov. She 
also encouraged the Carter administration to ratify interna- 
tional human rights treaties and successfully lobbied the u.n. 
Sub-Commission on the Prevention of Discrimination and 
the Protection of Minorities to adopt the first U.N. resolution 
critical of China after the Tiananmen Square massacre in 1989. 
Beginning in 1993, Gaer directed the Jacob Blaustein Institute 
for the Advancement of Human Rights of the American Jew- 
ish Committee. From 1999, she served as the first American 
and first woman on the u.N. Committee Against Torture. In 
2001, she was appointed by then House Minority Leader Rich- 
ard Gephardt to the U.S. Commission on International Reli- 
gious Freedom, serving as its chair (2002-03) and vice chair 
(from 2003); she was reappointed by House Minority Leader 
Nancy Pelosi in 2004. 

Between 1993 and 1999, Gaer was appointed to nine U.S. 
delegations, six to the u.N. Commission on Human Rights and 
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three to U.N.-sponsored world conferences, and she served on 
numerous boards. She was the chair of the Steering Commit- 
tee of the National Coalition on the 50 Anniversary of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights (1997-99), a member 
of the board of directors of the Andrei Sakharov Foundation 
(from 1993), a member of the Steering Committee of Human 
Rights Watch/Europe and Asia (from 1996), vice president 
and a member of the board of governors of the International 
League for Human Rights (from 1991), and a member of the 
Council on Foreign Relations (from 1991). 

Gaer advocated for repeal of the infamous u.N. “Zionism 
= Racism” resolution of Nov. 10, 1975, a goal which was 
achieved in 1991, and she played the key role in ensuring pas- 
sage by consensus of the u.N. General Assembly’s first-ever 
condemnation of antisemitism on Dec. 9, 1998, the 50 anni- 
versary of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. Later 
she worked with the Organization for Security and Coopera- 
tion in Europe on regional measures to combat antisemitism. 
In her address to the first u.N. conference on antisemitism on 
June 21, 2004, at u.N. headquarters in New York, she argued 
that antisemitic incidents are a form of human rights abuse 
and should be treated as such by u.N. bodies. Gaer was also the 
architect of many initiatives linking women’s rights to human 
rights. After the Srebenica massacres in the Bosnia conflict, 
Gaer helped craft a joint statement of 27 NGOs arguing that 
rape and other gender-specific crimes must be prosecuted by 
international war crimes tribunals 


[Michael Galchinsky (2"¢ ed.)] 


GAETA, town N.W. of Naples. According to the Chronicle of 
*Ahimaaz (1054), *Aaron of Baghdad lived for a time in Gaeta 
in the ninth century, teaching his mystical and esoteric doc- 
trines. The main occupation of the Jews of Gaeta in the 12" 
century was dyeing, on which they had to pay a special tax. 
From the 156 century Jewish loan-bankers and pawnbrokers 
were also active there. In 1468 the city requested the permis- 
sion of King Ferrante 1 to expel a Jewish moneylender for usu- 
rious practices and to limit the sale of pawned goods. In 1471 
the city again demanded that the Jews living in Gaeta should 
not be permitted to give loans at interest (with the exception of 
a certain Salomon), and that the sale of objects given in pawn 
should be regulated by the royal court. In 1492-93 a number 
of refugees from Sicily and Spain settled there. In 1495 the city 
resisted the invasion of Charles v111 of France and many of its 
inhabitants were killed, including a number of Jews. The ex- 
pulsion of 1510-11 did not bring the Gaeta community to an 
end, and in 1521 there were still Jewish moneylenders living 
there as attested by the deliberations of the city council that 
once again demanded the regulation of such activities. The 
Jews were finally expelled from Gaeta in 1541 in the general 
expulsion from the kingdom of Naples. A few Jewish families 
came to Gaeta in the 18 century, probably attracted by the 
favorable policy of Charles 111 of Bourbon who in the edicts 
of 1728 and 1740 invited Jews to live and trade in the kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies, but these attempts encountered strong po- 
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litical opposition and in July 1747 the Jews were again expelled 
from the whole kingdom. Jews returned to Gaeta in the 19'* 
century. After World War 11 ships carrying Jewish illegal im- 
migrants to Erez Israel passed through the port of Gaeta. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, Italy, index; Milano, Italia, index. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Ferorelli, Ebrei nell’ Italia meridionale... (1990); 
V. Giura, Gli ebrei e la ripresa economica del regno di Napoli, 1740-1747 
(Naples, 1978); P. Capobianco, Gli ebrei a Gaeta (Gaeta 1981); A. 
Sereni, I clandestini del mare: Lemigrazione ebraica in terra d’Israele 
dal 1945 al 1948 (1973; Hebrew, Sefinot lelo deghel, 1975). 


[Ariel Toaff / Nadia Zeldes 2" ed.] 


°GAFFAREL, JACQUES (1601-1681), French Catholic theo- 
logian and Hebrew scholar. Gaffarel, who was particularly 
interested in kabbalistic literature, published a description of 
the manuscripts used by *Pico della Mirandola (Paris, 1651). 
Gaffarel’s writings include: (1) Les tristes pensées de la fille de 
Sion sur les rives de ’Euphrate (ibid., 1624); (2) Abdita divinae 
cabalae mysteria contra sophistarum logomachiam defensa 
(ibid., 1625; translated into French by Samuel b. Hesed as Les 
profonds mystéres de la Cabale divine, Paris, 1912); and Jom 
JHWH, Dies Domini (ibid., 1629; according to *Steinschneider 
the fictitious author's name Elha b. David was invented by 
Gaffarel). He also published, with an introduction — without 
the author’s consent - the Historia de gli riti Hebraici by Leon 
*Modena, whom he had met in Venice in 1633. His Curiosités 
inouyés sur la sculpture talismanique des Persans; Horoscope 
des Patriarches et lecture des estoilles (first published in 1632 or 
1637) was published in a Latin translation with an extensive 
commentary by M.G. Michaelis (Hamburg, 1676). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wolf, Bibliotheca, 1 (1715), 223; 2 (1721), 1244; 
3 (1727), no. 223; Steinschneider, Cat Bod, 919 no. 4526; G. Scholem, 
Bibliographia Kabbalistica (1933), 51 no. 396-400; S. Stern, Der Kampf 


der Rabbiner gegen den Talmud im 17. Jahrhundert (1902), 184; Biog- 


raphie Universelle, 15 (1856), 347. 
[Joseph Elijah Heller] 


GAGIN, HAYYIM (b. circa 1450), Moroccan rabbi and poet, 
first known member of a family which produced many tal- 
mudic scholars. Gagin was born in Fez, but when still young, 
probably at the time of the massacre of the Jews of Fez in 1465, 
he left for Spain. There he studied under R. Isaac Aboab, the 
last gaon of Castile, and the talmudist R. Joseph Uzziel. Hav- 
ing acquired a vast and profound knowledge, he returned to 
Fez where he was appointed av bet din of the native-born com- 
munity to which his family belonged. Disputes often broke 
out between this community and the newly constituted one 
of the Spanish and Portuguese refugees, both over economic 
questions and differences in customs. Gagin was a staunch de- 
fender of the customs of the native Jews and of their manner of 
interpreting the laws. His intransigence on the subject of the 
insufflation of the lungs of slaughtered animals was the ori- 
gin of the lengthiest and most severe controversy in which his 
community came into conflict with that of the Spanish Jews 
who had settled in Fez. It was only in 1535, after 10 years of 
disputes in which the Muslim authorities were also involved, 
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that this struggle, first of a purely religious character but 
which had degenerated into a social conflict, ended with the 
victory of the viewpoint of the Spanish Jews. The vicissitudes 
which resulted from this dispute were described by Gagin in 
Ez Hayyim, lengthy extracts of which were published by J.M. 
Toledano in his Ner ha-Maarav (1911). He also wrote numer- 
ous kinot, particularly on the Spanish expulsion. Nothing is 
known of his descendants until the 18 century, when they 
immigrated to Jerusalem, where the Gagin family produced a 
number of talmudic scholars, among whom was R. HAYYIM 
ABRAHAM “*GAGIN, the first hakham bashi of Erez Israel. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.M. Toledano, Ner ha-Maarav (1911), index; 
J. Benaim, Malkhei Rabbanan (1931), 36a; M.D. Gaon, Yehudei ha- 


Mizrah be-Erez Yisrael, 2 (1938), 178-9. 
[David Corcos] 


GAGIN, HAYYIM ABRAHAM BEN MOSES (1787-1848), 
chief rabbi of Jerusalem. Gagin was born in Constantinople. 
He became rishon le-Zion (Sephardi chief rabbi) in 1842 and 
was the first to bear the official title of hakham bashi. Gagin 
was responsible for the taxes of the Jews to the government, 
and was granted authority to impose taxation within the com- 
munity on meat (‘gabela’), mazzot, wine, etc. He lived in the 
Old City of Jerusalem in the courtyard of his grandfather, 
Shalom *Sharabi, the kabbalist, and the government placed a 
guard of ten soldiers near his dwelling to protect the Jewish 
quarter. In his time a violent dispute broke out among the rab- 
bis of Jerusalem with reference to the *Kolelim and the distri- 
bution of the funds for them which arrived from abroad. The 
following of his works were published: Minhah Tehorah (Sa- 
lonika, n. d. c. 1825-36), Hukkei Hayyim (1843); Hayyim mi- 
Yrushalayim (1882); and Yeriot ha-Ohel (2 pts., 1886-1904). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frumkin-Rivlin, 3 (1929), 276-8; M.D. Gaon, 
Yehudei ha-Mizrah be-Erez Yisrael, 2 (1938), 179-82. 


[Abraham Ben-Yaacob] 


GAGIN, SHALOM MOSES BEN HAYYIM ABRAHAM 
(d. 1883), talmudist and emissary of Erez Israel. He was the son 
of Hayyim Abraham *Gagin, from whom he inherited a large 
library, of which *Frumkin made use in his Toledot Hakhmei 
Yerushalayim. Shalom was a member of the kabbalist circle of 
scholars at the yeshivah “Bet El” in Jerusalem. From 1862-65, 
as an emissary of Jerusalem, he visited Tripoli and Algeria, as 
well as Tunis, where he influenced Caid Nissim Shamama to 
bequeath a large sum of money to Erez Israel. In 1870, on a 
second mission, Shalom spent some time in Rome. He died 
in Jerusalem. 

His works, most of whose titles include the word Samah 
(from the initials of his name), include (1) Yismah Lev, re- 
sponsa, pt. 1 (1878), pt. 2 (1888); (2) Yismah Moshe (1878), rul- 
ings relevant to the testament of Nissim Shamama; (3) Samah 
Libbi (1884), homilies; (4) Saviv ha-Ohel pt. 1 (1886), pt. 2 
(1904), on the tent of meeting, consisting of additions to Yeriot 
ha-Ohel, the commentary of Hayyim Abraham Gagin (Agan) 
on the Ohel Moed of Samuel b. Meshullam *Gerondi; (5) 
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Samah Nefesh (1903), on the laws of blessings. Shalom also ar- 
ranged the publication of Shaar ha-Pesukim (1863) of Hayyim 
Vital, and Hayyim mi-Yrushalayim (1888), a collection of his 
father’s sermons. Some of his poems were published in Devar 
Adonai mi-Yrushalayim (1873) of Aaron b. Isaac Pereira. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.D. Gaon, Yehudei ha-Mizrah be-Erez Yis- 
rael, 2 (1938), 188; Yaari, Sheluhei, 738 f.; Frumkin-Rivlin, 1 (1929), 60, 


66 (introduction); 3 (1929), 121, 277, 312. 
[Simon Marcus] 


GAHAL (acronym for Hebrew Gush Herut Liberalim (Herut- 
Liberal Bloc)). Israeli parliamentary group established towards 
the end of the term of the Fifth Knesset in 1965 by two op- 
position parties, the *Herut Movement and the Israel Liberal 
Party. The two parties agreed that while maintaining separate 
political organizations, they would act as a single parliamen- 
tary group and run in a single list in the elections to the Sixth 
Knesset, with Menahem *Begin as its leader. The new align- 
ment moved the Herut Movement, which for 17 years had been 
Israel’s most extreme right-wing party and had existed more 
or less in total political isolation, to the center of the politi- 
cal spectrum, providing it with legitimization in wider parts 
of the population. Not all the members of the Liberal Party 
joined Gahal, as its members who had previously belonged to 
the Progressive Party preferred to form a new parliamentary 
group and party under the name *Independent Liberal Party. 
Within Gahal, as within the *Likud later on, the Liberal Party 
component advanced the line of economic liberalism. At the 
end of the Fifth Knesset the Gahal parliamentary group had 27 
seats. In the elections to the Sixth Knesset in 1965 it received 
26 seats, losing four in the course of the Knesset’s term. Upon 
the outbreak of the Six-Day War Gahal joined the coalition 
under Levi *Eshkol with two of its members, Menahem Be- 
gin and Yosef *Sapir, becoming ministers without portfolio. 
In the elections to the Seventh Knesset in 1969 Gahal received 
26 seats, also increasing its strength in the municipal elections 
and in the elections to the *Histadrut conference. In the new 
government formed after the elections by Golda *Meir, Gahal 
was represented by six ministers, of whom two, Begin and Arie 
*Dulzin, were without portfolio. Gahal resigned from the co- 
alition in August 1970 after the Meir government expressed 
willingness to accept the Rogers Plan, which was based on the 
principle of territories for peace. Prior to the elections to the 
Eighth Knesset the Herut Movement and Liberal Party de- 
cided to establish a new list together with several other par- 
ties and groups, which was called the *Likud. 


[Susan Hattis Rolef (24 ed.)] 


GAINES, WILLIAM M. (1922-1992), U.S. magazine pub- 
lisher. Gaines, the publisher of the wildly satirical Mad maga- 
zine, was the son of Max Gaines, publisher of the All-American 
Comics division of DC Comics and also an influential figure in 
the history of comics, having tested the idea of selling comics 
on newsstands, inspiring the creation of the character Won- 
der Woman. A veteran of the U.S. Army, William attended 
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New York University. Upon his father’s death, he inherited a 
faltering comic-book empire in the late 1940s and turned it 
into a huge success with science fiction, fantasy, and realistic 
war comics. His horror comics were subtle satiric approaches 
to horror with genuine dilemmas and startling outcomes, of- 
ten drawn from classic authors like Edgar Allan Poe and H.P. 
Lovecraft. His fantasy titles dealt with adult issues such as rac- 
ism and the meaning of progress and had stories adapted from 
the work of Ray Bradbury and others. The books featured art- 
ists who came to be among the most prominent commercial 
illustrators of the 20% century, including Will *Elder. 

The first issue of Mad reached the newsstands in 1952 
and had sharp sendups of movies, advertising celebrities, 
and comic strips: Mickey Mouse became Mickey Rodent and 
Superman was Superduperman. To the delight of its largely 
teenage audience, it brought satire into the mainstream, along 
with up-to-the minute New York humor sprinkled with Yid- 
dish, nonsense, and non sequiturs. The cover featured a goofy- 
faced, gap-toothed boy named Alfred E. Neuman with the 
caption “What? Me worry?” It was an image and slogan that 
proved iconic, and the character appeared on the cover of vir- 
tually every issue of Mad and was picked up and satirized in 
other national publications. 

Gaines’s comics may have appealed to adults, but the gen- 
eral public considered comic books to be aimed at children. 
With the publication of Dr. Fredric Wertham’s The Seduction 
of the Innocent, which found damaging material in the com- 
ics, comic books in the Gaines style drew the attention of the 
U.S. Congress and other moralists. Under questioning by a 
Congressional committee, Gaines defended his magazine. 
“The truth is that delinquency is the product of the real envi- 
ronment in which the child lives,’ Gaines told the committee 
in voluntary testimony, “and not of the fiction he reads.” But 
the Comics Code Authority, modeled on motion-picture pro- 
duction rules, banned bloodthirsty material and Gaines sus- 
pended publication of his horror comics. He reissued Mad as 


a magazine in 1955 to skirt the code. 
[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


GAISIN (Gaysin), city in Vinnitsa district, Ukraine, formerly 
within Poland. There were 65 Jews living in the town in 1765. 
After it passed to Russia Gaisin became a district capital. The 
Jewish population numbered 2,018 in 1847, 4,321 (46% of the 
population) in 1897, and 5,190 (34%) in 1926. It dropped to 
4,109 (27.7%) in 1939. Gaisin was occupied by the Germans 
on July 25, 1941. Some of the Jews were murdered in the first 
months of occupation. Others were put to work building 
Highway Number 4, from Lvov to Stalino (Donetsk). Because 
of the terrible conditions, many died or were killed, so in 1942 
Jewish deportees from Bessrabia and Bukovina were brought 
in from Transnistria. Most of the new Jewish workers also died 
or were “liquidated” in “selections” and “Aktionen.” Only a few 
survived to the day of liberation on March 13, 1944. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: YE, 6 (c. 1910), 31; PK Romanyah, 1 (1970), 


8-22. 
ies [Yehuda Slutsky / Shmuel Spector (274 ed.)] 
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GAL, FEDOR (1945- _), Slovak publicist, political scientist, 
sociologist, and publisher, born of Slovak parents in the Ter- 
ezin concentration camp. He attained a master’s degree in 
chemistry and doctorates in both sociology and econom- 
ics and worked in the field of prognostics. In 1989 he was a 
founder and chairman of the political movement the Public 
against Violence, which won the elections in Slovakia in 1990. 
Due to internal disagreements in the movement and anti- 
semitism aimed at him, he left Slovakia. From 1991 he lived 
in Prague. Gal is active in numerous civic non-governmental 
organizations; he issued an animated Tv series for children; 
and co-produced a cD ROM, Franz Kafka Lived in Prague (in 
three languages). 

He published the following works: a futurologist mono- 
graph MoZnost a skutecnost (“Possibility and Reality, 1990); a 
reflection of events in Slovakia after 1989 Z prvej ruky (“From 
the First Hand,’ 1991); a study of the identity of Jews and Ro- 
mas O jinakosti (“On Diversity,’ 1998); a series of essays Vizie 
a iluzie (“Visions and Illusions,” 2000); essays on the identity 
of the human being Lidsky udél (“The Human Fate,” 2004); 
and 1 + 1 (2004). 

[Milos Pojar (24 ed.) ] 


°GALACTION, GALA (literary pen name of the priest Gri- 
gore Pisculescu; 1879-1961), Romanian novelist and writer. 
Galaction was one of Romania’ outstanding literary figures, 
and his humanitarian outlook made him a great friend of the 
Jews. Jewish types abound in his novels and stories, and their 
high moral character is contrasted with their bitter struggle 
for survival. He attributed this survival to a divine miracle. 
In two novels, Roxana (1930) and Papucii lui Mahmud (“Mu- 
hammad’s Slippers,’ 1932), he makes a plea for understand- 
ing between Christians, Muslims, and Jews. As a result of his 
friendship with Jewish intellectuals Galaction used to deliver 
lectures to Jewish organizations, and he also wrote articles 
on Jewish festivals and religious lore for Romanian-Jewish 
periodicals. 

An admirer of Theodor Herzl, whom he considered a 
successor to the biblical prophets, Galaction wrote many pro- 
Zionist essays which were collected in Sionismul la prieteni 
(“Zionism among Friends,” in Herzl, 1929). A visit to Palestine 
(1926) inspired a series of articles in Adam (1929) and the novel 
Scrisori catre Simforoza: In pdmantul fagdduintei (“Letters to 
Simforoza: In the Promised Land, 1930). Galaction exerted a 
notable influence by his literary translation of the Bible (1938; 
in collaboration with Vasile Radu). His translations of the 
Song of Songs and the Book of Psalms are particularly remark- 
able. It is significant that, even at the height of World War 11, 
Galaction courageously maintained his close ties with the Jew- 
ish community of Romania, and when the Jews were forced to 
clear the streets of snow, he insisted on joining them. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. CaAlinescu, Istoria literaturii romdne... 
(1941), 601-3; T. Vianu, Arta prozatorilor romani (1941), 257-63; M. 
Sevastos, Aminitiri de la “Viata Romdaneasca” (1957), 117-20; F. Aderca, 
Marturia unei generatii (1967), 85-94; T. Vargolici, Gala Galaction 
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(1967). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Voicu, in: Contributia scriitorilor 


evrei la literatura romana (2001). 
[Dora Litani-Littman] 


GALATI, BINYAMIN (1921-_ ), Hebrew writer and poet. Born 
in Vladivostok, Siberia, his family went to Palestine in 1926. He 
lived in Tel Aviv for many years, then moved to Haifa where he 
served as press adviser to the municipality. Among his volumes 
of poetry are Im ha-Ruah (1946); Armonim (1949); Shivah She- 
lishit (1953); his collected poems, Al Hof ha-Rahamim (1958) 
and Massa Zafonah (1968); Mi- Yam le-Yam (1985); and Shirim 
Aharonim (1995). He also published volumes of plays, Sedom 
Siti (“Sodom City,” 1952) and Shotim u-Melakhim (“Fools and 
Kings,” 1971); a selection of sketches, Al Kafeh Hafukh (“Over 
White Coffee,” 1960); radio plays, Mayim Genuvim (1964); and 
two volumes of children’s stories. Galai wrote Sippur ha-Ah ha- 
Niddah, o Via Dolorozah (1983) and a historical novel, Ha-Ma- 
vet ha-Shahor o Divrei Yemei Gemini (1976). A list of his works 
translated into English appears in Goell, Bibliography, 23f. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Zmora, Sifrut al Parashat Derakhim, 2 
(1949), 288-93; M. Shamir, Be-Kulmos Mahir (1960), 117-26; Kres- 
sel, Leksikon, 1 (1967), 480. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Zemora, in: 
Moznayim 43 (1976), 418-24; N.H. Toker, in: Moznayim 46 (1978), 
141-43; M. Shamir, in: Apiryon 10-11 (1988), 22-25; G. Sagiv, in: 
Moznayim 74 (2000), 56-59. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


GALANT, ELIAHU (Ilya) VLADIMIROVICH (1868-after 
1929), historian of Ukrainian Jewry. Galant, who was born 
in Nezhin, Ukraine, taught Jewish religion in high schools 
in Kiev. His studies of the persecution of Ukrainian Jewry 
from the 17" to the 19 centuries, particularly the blood-li- 
bels charged against them, appeared in Yevreyskaya Starina 
and other Russian-Jewish papers. In 1919 Galant was associ- 
ated with the establishment of a Jewish Historical-Archeo- 
graphical Commission, known as the “Galant Commission,” 
founded under the auspices of the Ukrainian Academy of Sci- 
ences. The commission’s task was to conduct research on the 
history of Ukrainian Jewry based on government archival ma- 
terial, which was not accessible under the czarist regime. The 
commission’s work was interrupted by the ensuing civil war 
and it was not revived until 1924 with Galant as secretary. He 
edited the first two volumes of its proceedings, Zbirnyk prats 
Zhydivskoy istorychno-arkheografichnoy komisiyi (1928-29). 
Shortly afterward, Galant became suspect to the *Yevsektsia, 
which criticized his work, and was forced to discontinue his 
scholarly activities in 1929. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Greenbaum, Jewish Scholarship in Soviet 
Russia 1918-41 (1959), passim; B.A. Dinur, Bi- Ymei Milhamah u-Mah- 


pekhah (1960), 393-7. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


GALANTA, town in N.W. Slovakia. Until 1992 Czechoslo- 
vak Republic, since Slovak Republic. Jews started to settle in 
Galanta by the end of the 17 century. The earliest document 
is from 1729, when Count Ferdinand Eszterhazy granted the 
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Jewish community a room for prayer and ground for a cem- 
etery. In 1830, 556 Jews lived in Galanta (31.2% of the total); in 
1840 there were 430; and in 1850 there were 670 Jews in the 
town. In 1880 they numbered 714 (32.8%) and in 1900 there 
were 937. The second Czechoslovak census of 1930 reported 
1,274 Jews. 

The first rabbi was Wolf Duces (1757), during whose 
leadership the first synagogue was built. In 1760 the Jewish 
community of west Slovakia protested against Empress *Ma- 
ria Teresa’s Toleration Tax (Toleranz Steuer) that Jews were 
forced to pay. The community benefited from the legislation 
of Emperor Josef 11 (1780-90), which permitted Jews to en- 
gage in agriculture and a variety of commercial activities. At 
that time, the community had a talmud torah, a mikveh, anda 
cemetery. In the mid-1860s a yeshivah was established, which 
became renowned not only in Hungary but also abroad, and 
students flocked there from many European countries. It was 
recognized by the Czechoslovak authorities as an institute of 
higher education. In 1889 Samuel Neufeld opened a printing 
shop that produced rabbinical literature, including two print- 
ings of the Talmud. The shop existed under a variety of names 
until 1944. During the Spring of Nations, the Magyar national 
movement was supported by many local Jews. In 1918 Galanta, 
along with many other cities in Slovakia, was subjected to po- 
groms and looting of Jewish property. 

After the Hungarian Jewish Congress of 1868, the Galanta 
Jewish community chose the Orthodox path. In 1891 a major 
dispute erupted over who should inherit the rabbinical seat. 
This led to a rift within the Jewish community and the estab- 
lishment of two Orthodox congregations. The community 
split in 1893; the authorities made an uncharacteristic de- 
cision and recognized both congregations. Each chose its 
own rabbi, had a synagogue, a talmud torah, and other re- 
ligious institutions. The dispute drew attention in Hungary 
and abroad, and received international press coverage. The 
Czechoslovak authorities also recognized both congregations. 
It was uncommon to have two Orthodox congregations in a 
single community. 

Between the wars, Jewish communal life thrived in 
Galanta. Agudat Israel was the main political force there, but 
the Zionist movement existed as well. The Galanta Jewish 
community was renowned for the religious-folkloric celebra- 
tion of the (alleged) birth and death of Moses, on the seventh 
of Adar. The ceremony is still observed today. 

The Award of Vienna, October 2, 1938, assigned south- 
ern Slovakia to Hungary, including Galanta. The anti-Jew- 
ish legislation in Hungary was applied to the conquered ter- 
ritories. By the beginning of 1940, Jews — including those of 
Galanta — were recruited to special forced labor army units 
(munkaszolgalat), where many perished. On March 19, Ger- 
man troops occupied Hungary; shortly thereafter, they began 
to deport Jews to Auschwitz. In May 1944, the Jews of Galanta 
and its environs were assembled in the Kurzweil brick factory 
in *Nove Zamky. About 1,560 were deported on June 26, 1944; 
several survived. 
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In 1947 there were 272 Jews in Galanta. The Jewish com- 
munity repaired one of the synagogues and the mikveh, and 
a kosher public kitchen provided meals until the survivors 
could adjust themselves. The hevra kaddisha was revived, 
and regular prayers resumed. In March 1985 the ancient 
small synagogue was torn down under the pretext that the 
space was needed for an apartment building. The congrega- 
tion was given an apartment in which to hold its services. 
This, too, was replaced with another building in September 
1983. 

In 1947, upon their return from the concentration camps, 
members of the community founded a successful carpentry 
cooperative which, at its peak, had 250 workers. The com- 
munist regime, which followed the February 1948 coup détat, 
nationalized the factory, and the Jews lost all their invest- 
ment, including the money and the tools invested by the jpc. 
For years after the migration of 1948-49, Galanta served the 
Jews of southern Slovakia as a meeting point to celebrate the 
seventh of Adar as well as for bar-mitzvahs for youngsters from 
the entire region. The community was still active in 2005. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Iltis (ed.), Die aussaeen unter Traenen... 
(1959), 142-5. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Barkany and L. Dojé, 
Zidovské ndbozenské obce na Slovensku (1991), 139-44. 


[Sarlota Rachmuth-Gerstl / Yeshayahu Jelinek (274 ed.)] 


GALANTE, family of Spanish origin which produced a large 
number of scholars. An ancestor of the family was MORDE- 
CAI GALANTE, who was among the Spanish exiles of 1492 and 
lived in Rome during the first half of the 16" century, dying 
there after 1541. His original family name was Angello. Because 
of his handsome appearance and his dignified behavior he was 
nicknamed by the Roman nobility galant’ uomo, from which 
was derived the surname Galante adopted by his descendants. 
Both of his sons, Moses *Galante and Abraham *Galante, 
migrated to Safed. The former had three sons: JONATHAN 
(d. 1678), who became a rabbi in Jerusalem, Jedidiah *Galante, 
the author of Hiddushei Galante (Willhermsdorf, 1716), and 
ABRAHAM, who served as dayyan in the bet din of Damascus. 
Moses *Galante 11, the son of Jonathan, succeeded his father in 
Jerusalem. Around the year 1700 a certain JOSEPH GALANTE 
functioned as rabbi in Tyre. During the latter half of the 18 
century another MORDECAI GALANTE (d. 1781), who was a 
scion of the same family, was rabbi and head of a yeshivah 
in Damascus. He corresponded about matters of Jewish law 
with the foremost Sephardi rabbinical authorities of his time. 
A number of his halakhic dissertations are contained in the 
responsa Berekhot Mayim by Mordecai *Meyuhas (Salonika, 
1789), Solomon *Laniado (Constantinople, 1775) and Bigdei 
Yesha of Isaiah *Attia (1853). A collection of his sermons was 
published in Leghorn under the heading of Divrei Mordekhai. 
To these were appended responsa by him entitled Gedullat 
Mordekhai as well as homilies by his son Moses under the 
title of Kolo shel Moshe. Mordecai Galante of Damascus was 
succeeded by his son Moses (d. 1806). The latter also wrote 
responsa, which were published in Leghorn in 1809 under the 
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name of Berakh Moshe. Attached to the volume was an appen- 
dix entitled Zikkaron la-Rishonim. It included also glosses on 
Joseph Caro’s Shulhan Arukh Hoshen Mishpat by Moses b. 
Mordecai (I) Galante, as well as notes by Hayyim *Modai on 
Shulhan Arukh Orah Hayyim and Yoreh Deah, and on *He- 
zekiah da Silva’s Peri Hadash, and Hayyim *Benveniste’s Ken- 
eset ha-Gedolah. Moses Galante died in Damascus. Abraham 
*Galanté, the historian, also belonged to this family. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, 1 (1852), 10 no. 36, 132 no. 111; Michael, 
Or, no. 176; S. Hazan, Ha-Maalot li-Shelomo (1894), 43a no. 20, 55b 
no. 1, 57a no. 14, 57b no. 15, 58b no. 23; Ghirondi-Neppi, 251 no. 41; 
Frumkin-Rivlin, 1 (1929), 56, 150; Rosanes, Togarmah, 3 (19387), 281-2; 
Fuenn, Keneset, 16; Vogelstein-Rieger, 2 (1896), 35, 86; J. Rivlin, in: 
Reshumot, 4 (1926), 114; A. Elmaleh, in: Talpioth, 9 (1964), 364-86. 


[Samuel Rosenblatt] 


GALANTE, ABRAHAM (1873-1961), Turkish politician, 
scholar, and historian born in Bodrum, Turkey. Galanté was 
a teacher and inspector in the Jewish and Turkish schools 
of Rhodes and Smyrna. He protested the misrule of Sultan 
Abdulhamid 11 and partly in consequence of this he left for 
Egypt, where from 1905 to 1908 he edited the Ladino news- 
paper La Vara and also contributed to Arabic, French, and 
Turkish newspapers and periodicals. He encouraged the ac- 
culturation of Turkish Jewry to its homeland, and conducted 
an active campaign for the adoption of the Turkish language 
by the Jews. At the same time he fought vigorously for Jewish 
rights. After the revolution of the Young Turks, Galante re- 
turned to Istanbul, at whose university he was appointed pro- 
fessor of Semitic languages in 1914 and later professor of the 
history of the Ancient Orient. Galanté was a delegate to the 
first Turkish National Assembly after World War 1 and also a 
member of the Parliament which met in 1943. His principal 
field of scholarly activity was the study of Jewish history in 
Turkey, but he also wrote against the adoption of Latin char- 
acters for the Hebrew alphabet. His works (mainly in French) 
include Don Joseph Nassi, Duc de Naxos (1913), Esther Kyra 
(1926), Documents officiels turcs concernant les Juifs de Turquie 
(collections, 1931-54), Nouveaux documents sur Sabbetai Sevi 
(1935), Histoire des Juifs d'Anatolie (1937-39; appendix 1948), 
and Histoire des Juifs d’ Istanbul (1941-42). In the 1990s his col- 
lected works were published by the Isis Press in Istanbul. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Elmaleh, Le Professeur Abraham Galanté 
(1947); idem, Ha-Profesor Abraham Galanté (1954), incl. bibl.; Shu- 
nami, Bibl, index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.M. Landau, in: Ks, 27 
(1950-51), 212. 
[Martin Meir Plessner / Jacob M. Landau (2"4 ed.)] 


GALANTE, ABRAHAM BEN MORDECAI (second half 
16" century), kabbalist in Safed. He was the brother and a 
pupil of Moses b. Mordecai *Galante and a disciple of Moses 
*Cordovero. Galante, who was known as a distinguished and 
modest Hasid, received the title, “Ha-Kadosh” (“the saint”). 
He was the first to cite Joseph Caro’s Maggid Meisharim. His 
works include (1) Yareah Yakar, a commentary on the *Zohar 
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(extant in manuscripts, to Exodus-Terumah 140:2). The work 
was abridged by Abraham Azulai, entitled Zohorei Hammah, 
and published in Venice (1655, and later in Piotrkow, 1881); 
(2) Kinat Setarim, a kabbalistic commentary on Lamentations 
(publ. by R.I. Gershon in the work Kol Bokhim, Venice, 1589); 
(3) Zekhut Avot, a kabbalistic commentary on the tractate 
Avot (in the work Beit Avot, Bilgoraj, 1911); and (4) Minhagei 
Hasidut, published by S. Schechter (1908). H.J.D. *Azulai re- 
lates that Galante built the court of Meron where the graves 
of *Simeon b. Yohai and his son Eleazar are located. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Schechter, Studies in Judaism, 2 (1908), 
208-9, 273-5, 294-7; G. Scholem, Kitvei Yad be-Kabbalah (1930), 
102-4; idem, Bibliographia Kabbalistica (Ger., 1933), 187-8; M. Bena- 
yahu, Toledot ha-Ari (1967), 111-5, index; D. Tamar, Mehkarim be-To- 
ledot Yehudim be-Erez Yisrael u-ve-Italyah (1970), 101-6. 


[David Tamar] 


GALANTE, JEDIDIAH BEN MOSES (17'" century), scholar 
and emissary. From 1607 to 1613 Galante visited the Italian 
communities as an emissary of Safed, possibly on behalf of its 
Italian community to which his family belonged. During his 
travels he wrote several halakhic responsa in reply to problems 
addressed to him and relayed the remarkable deeds attributed 
to Isaac *Luria (the Ari). In 1608 he published in Venice the 
responsa of his father, Moses *Galante. When some Italian 
Jews, who objected to one of Jedidiah’s rulings on a subject 
that divided the rabbis of Italy, accused him of embezzling 
the donations for Erez Israel, he took dramatic action. On 
a Sabbath in Elul 1609, after his sermon to a large Venetian 
congregation before which he had been invited to preach, he 
took a Scroll of the Law from the Ark and in the presence of 
the whole congregation swore to his complete innocence. The 
incident, which made a profound impression, was publicized 
by the lay leaders and rabbis of Venice in a specially printed 
notice circulated among the Italian communities. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sonne, in: Kovez-al-Yad, 5 (1950), 205-12; 
Yaari, Sheluhei, 152, 247, 842-3. 
[Avraham Yaari] 


GALANTE, MOSES BEN JONATHAN (II) (1620-1689), 
Jerusalem rabbi. Galante was called “Ha-Rav ha-Magen” af- 
ter his major work Elef ha-Magen which includes one thou- 
sand responsa and cases (unpublished). He was the grandson 
of Moses b. Mordecai *Galante (1). He studied in Safed and 
later moved to Jerusalem where he became a leading rabbi and 
headed the yeshiva Bet Yaakov. His students included *He- 
zekiah b. David Da Silva, author of Peri Hadash, Israel Jacob 
Hagiz, his son-in-law (the father of Moses *Hagiz), and Abra- 
ham Yizhaki, the rabbi of Jerusalem. He and other scholars in- 
stituted an ordinance (takkanah) that the scholars of Jerusalem 
would not use the title “rabbi” (in order that one scholar would 
not have authority over another). From 1667-68 he served as 
an emissary of Jerusalem to the cities of Turkey and Hungary. 
In 1673 he was again in Jerusalem. Galante was influenced by 
the Shabbatean movement for a time. In 1665 he and other 
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rabbis from Jerusalem went to Gaza in order to seek purifica- 
tion of the soul from *Nathan of Gaza. At the end of 1665 or 
early in 1666 Galante was in Aleppo where he was among the 
leading Shabbatean “prophets.” According to the testimony in 
aletter from Aleppo (in Ms. Epstein, Vienna, Jewish Commu- 
nity Library 141°), Galante was the “hakham Moses Galante” 
who accompanied Shabbetai Zevi to Smyrna at the end of 
1665 and was appointed by him “King Yehoshaphat.” He also 
accompanied Shabbetai Zevi to Constantinople. R. Abraham 
Yizhaki testified that Galante said “Although I would not be- 
lieve in Shabbetai Zevi, I would not deprecate him. But after 
I saw that in writing to one of his followers here, he signed 
himself ‘I the Lord your God’ [ie., he wrote the Tetragram- 
maton in his own handwriting], I excommunicate him daily.’ 
His published works include Zevah ha-Shelamim, commentar- 
ies on the Torah with the glosses of Galante’s grandson Moses 
Hagiz (Amsterdam, 1708), and Korban Hagigah, sermons for 
the Three Festivals and novellae on the tractate Hagigah and 
on Maimonides’ Yad ha-Hazakah (Venice, 1704, 1709). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frumkin-Rivlin, 2 (1928),56—60, 150; Haber- 
mann, in: Kovezg-al- Yad, 13 (1940), 210; Yaari, Sheluhei, 290-1; I. 
Tishby, Zizat Novel Zevi le-Rabbi Yaakov Sasportas (1954), 74f.; Scho- 


lem, Shabbetai Zevi, name index. 
[David Tamar] 


GALANTE, MOSES BEN MORDECAI (I) (fl. 16 century), 
talmudist and kabbalist, one of the scholars ordained in Safed 
in the second half of the 16" century. Galante, who was born 
in Rome, was the brother of Abraham b. Mordecai *Galante. 
He was well acquainted with Hayyim *Vital’s disciples. Galante 
was a disciple of Joseph *Caro who ordained him at the age of 
22 (Responsa of Moses Galante, par. 124). His teacher in the 
field of Kabbalah was Moses *Cordovero. From 1580 he served 
as av bet din in Safed as the successor of Moses di Trani. He 
lived to be over 90 and apparently died after 1612. His works 
include: (1) responsa, only partly published (124 paragraphs) 
by his son Jedidiah, with the addition of his novellae (Ven- 
ice, 1608); (2) Mafteah ha-Zohar, an index of the biblical pas- 
sages interpreted in the Zohar (incomplete; Venice, 1566); and 
(3) Kohelet Yaakov, a partly homiletic and partly kabbalistic 
commentary on Ecclesiastes (Safed, 1578). 

Some of his sermons were published in the commentary 
on Ruth of Obadiah of Bertinoro (Venice, 1585). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Scholem, Bibliographia Kabbalistica (Ger. 
1927), 195; Benayahu, in: Sinai, 35 (1954), 60; Tamar, in: Tarbiz, 27 


(1958), 111-6. 
[David Tamar] 


GALATI (Rom. Galati; Ger. Galatz), port on the River Dan- 
ube, in Moldavia, eastern Romania, first mentioned in the 15t* 
century. Jews first settled there at the end of the 16" century. 
A cemetery which has not been preserved, was probably es- 
tablished in 1629; another, recently restored, was established 
in 1774. In 1803, 72 Jews paid taxes. Until the beginning of the 
196 century the hevra kaddisha was responsible for the com- 
munal administration. Following a *blood libel in 1796, out- 
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rages were perpetrated against the Jews. In 1821 Greek revolu- 
tionaries who entered the town set fire to several synagogues, 
and in 1842 there were renewed attacks on the community by 
local Greeks. In 1846 anti-Jewish outbreaks again occurred in 
which synagogues were looted and Jewish houses and shops 
were destroyed. In 1859, in a similar attack, many Jews were 
killed. In 1867 a number of Jews among those expelled from 
the country drowned in the Danube near Galati: the catastro- 
phe provoked a storm of protest throughout Europe. The Jew- 
ish bakers were expelled from Galati for refusing to break the 
strike of their fellow workers and party members in 1893. The 
Jewish population numbered around 7,000 in 1841, 14,500 in 
1894, 12,000 in 1910 (22% of the total), 19,912 in 1930 (20%), 
and 13,000 in 1942. Jewish artisans and merchants contrib- 
uted considerably to the city’s economic and commercial de- 
velopment. In 1895 a community association with legal recog- 
nition (1906) was founded. The Zionist Baruch Zosmer was 
elected deputy mayor in 1928. Among the rabbis who func- 
tioned between the two world wars and after World War 11 
were Abraham Jacob Derbaremdigher, Jacob Margulies, and 
Isaac Schapira. Hasidic courts such as that of Rabbi Abraham 
Joshua Heschel Friedman also functioned in Galati. Before 
World War 11 the community had 22 synagogues, a second- 
ary school, two elementary schools for boys and one for girls, 
a kindergarten, a trade school, a hospital, an orphanage, an 
old-age home, and two ritual bathhouses. In 1881-1919 Galati 
was the center of the Zionist movement in Romania. In 1926, 
the Zionist Revisionist Organization of Romania was founded 
in Galati. There was also a cultural-religious society, a Zionist 
society, a youth organization Ze’irei Zion, and a “culture” club. 
The Jews in Galati were subjected to constant persecution by 
the pro-Nazi authorities during World War 11. The commu- 
nity was not destroyed during the Holocaust, but subsequently 
diminished through emigration. It numbered 13,000 in 1947, 
9,000 in 1950, and 450 families in 1969, with two synagogues. 
In 2005, 252 Jews lived in Galati, with a synagogue, a kosher 
restaurant and a cemetery. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Monografia Comunitatii Israelite din Galati 
(1906); Almanahul Ziarului Tribuna Eyreeascd, 1 (1937/38), 260-3; L. 
Preminger-Hecht, in: Ostjuedische Zeitung, 10 (1928), no. 1107; PK 
Romanyah, 90-99. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: O. Lazar and S. Wein- 
berg, in: SAHIR, 6 (2001), 11-27, idem, in: Jaloane pentru o viitoare 
istorii (1999), 227-31; FEDROM-Comunitati evreiesti din Romania 
(Internet, 2005). 


[Haim Karl Blum / Lucian-Zeev Hersovici (2™4 ed.)] 


GALATIA, district in Asia Minor, which became a Roman 
province in 25 B.c.E. Evidence of the existence of Jews in 
Galatia is scanty, but it is likely that Jewish settlement began 
with the establishment of Jewish military colonies by Antio- 
chus 111 in adjoining Phrygia and Lydia (Jos., Ant. 12:147ff.) 
toward the end of the third century B.c.£. Jews lived in the 
neighboring countries of *Pergamum, *Cappadocia (1 Macc. 
15:22), and *Bithynia (Philo, Embassy to Gaius, 281) in the sec- 
ond century B.c.£., and the first century c.E. Josephus tells of 
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an edict of Augustus published in Ancyra, capital of Galatia, 
granting the Jews, among other privileges, the right to practice 
their ancestral traditions, and to transfer funds to Jerusalem 
(Ant. 16:162-5). However, “Ancyra’ is a correction proposed 
by Scaliger from a faulty text which cannot be absolutely re- 
lied upon. Clearer evidence is available from accounts of the 
missionary activities of the apostle Paul among the various 
communities in the first century (1 Cor. 16:1; Acts 16:6; 18:23), 
in particular his Epistle to the Galatians. Jewish names in in- 
scriptions found in the precincts of Galatia include “Esther” 
and “Jacob,” appearing on a tomb at Germa, southwest of An- 
cyra (Frey, Corpus, 2 (1952), 48, no. 796) and “Levi,” inscribed 
elsewhere (Henderson, in Journal of Hellenistic Studies, 19 
(1899), 285, no. 178). The word “Galia,’ recurring a number of 
times in talmudic literature, is in some instances considered 
to refer to Galatia, e.g., the journey of R. Akiva to “Galia” (RH 
26a). It is similarly thought that Nahum or Menahem of “Ga- 
lia” came from Galatia although others identify “Galia” with 
France or with a settlement in Judea. (Ket. 60a: Tosef., Er. 
11:10; TJ, Ber. 4:4, 8b). In 11 Maccabees 8:20, it is specifically 
mentioned that Jews fought against the Galatians at the side of 
Seleucid kings in Babylonia, defeating them and taking much 
loot, but there is no available information as to which war is 
referred to, or its details. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schuerer, Gesch, 3 (1909*), 22-23; Juster, 
Juifs, 1 (1914), 193; W.M. Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, 


2 (1897). 
[Lea Roth] 


°GALATINUS, PIETRO COLUMNA (1460-1540), Italian 
theologian and Christian kabbalist. A Franciscan friar who 
believed himself to be the “Angel Pope” first prophesied by 
followers of Joachim of Fiore in the 13'* century, Galatinus 
wrote a monumental work of Christian mysticism, De ar- 
canis catholicae veritatis (Ortona, 1518), first printed by Ger- 
shom *Soncino. Though anti-Jewish in tone, it was published 
in defense of the great German humanist Johann *Reuchlin 
and did much to promote Christian Hebraism. The book, 
which assembled a vast number of polemical texts, inspired 
many later Christian kabbalists, including the French vision- 
ary Guillaume *Postel. It was prefaced by laudatory Hebrew 
verses and laid great stress on numerology. The most popular 
work of its kind in the 16 century, the Arcana was praised 
by *Amatus Lusitanus. Galatinus anticipated Daniel *Bom- 
berg by advocating the publication of the Talmud. He “ex- 
plained” early Christianity’s lack of explicit reference to the 
Kabbalah by citing a passage in the Babylonian Talmud (Hag. 
ubff.), which forbids the indiscriminate transmission of the 
creation and chariot mysteries (see *Merkabah Mysticism), 
especially in writing. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.W. Amram, Makers of Hebrew Books in 
Italy (1909), 124-6; C. Roth, Jews in the Renaissance (1959), 182; F. Se- 


cret, Les kabbalistes chrétiens de la Renaissance (1964), 102-6; idem, 
in: Studi francesi, 3 (1957), 379 ff. 


[Godfrey Edmond Silverman] 
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GALBANUM (Heb. 71279, helbenah), a gum resin men- 
tioned among the ingredients of the incense in the Tabernacle 
(Ex. 30:34) and by Ben Sira as a spice (Gr. yahBavn). It was 
included in a baraita (Ker. 6a), dating from Second Temple 
times, among the constituents of the incense used in the 
Temple. The Gemara (Ker. 6b) states that it was an ingredient 
of incense despite its offensive smell, thus demonstrating that 
a malodorous substance, when mixed with fragrant spices, 
also contributes to the general pleasant odor, thereby symbol- 
izing that sinners of Israel are an integral part of its society. 
Greek and Roman natural and medical writers, referring to 
the medicinal qualities of galbanum, praise the spices im- 
ported from Syria (Pliny, Historia Naturalis, 12:25; Dioscorides, 
De Materia Medica, 3:87). In Israel six species of galbanum 
grow wild, but their resin is not used for any known purpose. 
A substance called umbelliferone, employed as a remedy 
for convulsions, is extracted from two species of galbanum, 
from Ferula galbaniflua which grows in Syria and Ferula 
schair which grows in Turkestan. These plants are of the Um- 
belliferae family whose stems contain a milk-like resin con- 
gealing on contact with air. It is also used in the lacquer in- 
dustry. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 3 (1924), 455-7; J. Feliks, Olam 
ha-Zomeah ha-Mikra’i (19687), 276-7. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


°GALEN (Galenus), CLAUDIUS (131-c. 201 C.E.), promi- 
nent physician in antiquity and author of important philo- 
sophical works. Galen was born in Pergamum (Asia Minor) 
and died in Rome. Medieval Hebrew authors and translators 
regarded Galen as “the greatest physician” (gedol ha-rofe’im, 
rosh ha-rofe’im). A popular legend among the Jews in the Mid- 
dle Ages identified Galen with the patriarch Gamaliel 11, who 
was said to have written a handbook of medicine for Titus after 
the destruction of Jerusalem. This did not, however, prevent 
*Maimonides and other Jewish authors from sharply criticiz- 
ing Galen for his attacks on the law of Moses (see R. Waltzer, 
Galen on Jews and Christians, 1949) and denying his author- 
ity in any field other than medicine (Pirkei Moshe (1888), 25). 
*Jedaiah ha-Penini launched a sharp attack on Galen (Iggeret 
Hitnazzelut, in Iggerot ha-Rashba (1881), 61), and *Imman- 
uel of Rome relegated him to hell (Mahbarot, vol. 2 (1967), 
no. 28, p. 515). A derogatory opinion on Galen as a philosopher 
is also found in a work by Shem-Tov ibn *Falaquera (Ha-Mev- 
akkesh, 33). On the other hand, on the question of the eternity 
of the world, Maimonides sided with Galen against al-*Farabi 
(Guide of the Perplexed, 2:15). As Galen was a physician and 
author of medical works, his reputation among Jews was be- 
yond dispute. Maimonides wrote Arabic compendia of the 16 
“canonical” books and of several other works by Galen, and 
his Arabic commentary on Hippocrates’ Aphorisms is based 
primarily on Galen. Maimonides’ own aphorisms (Pirkei 
Moshe) are also primarily a selection from Galen's works and 
the latter’s commentary on Hippocrates (as stated by Maimo- 
nides in the introduction). 
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The following works by Galen appeared in Hebrew trans- 
lation (generally based on the Arabic text of Hunayn ibn Ishaq, 
but in some instances also on Latin versions) or as Hebrew 
adaptations: (1) Ars Parva (Melakhah Ketannah), translated 
by Samuel ibn *Tibbon in 1199 (manuscripts in Leiden and 
Paris) together with the Arabic commentary by the Egyptian 
physician Ali ibn Ridwan. This commentary was translated 
again under the title of Sefer ha-Tegni (manuscript in Rome 
and extracts in Paris) by *Hillel b. Samuel, but this time from 
the Latin translation by Gerard of Cremona. (2) Four books 
dealing with various diseases, their causes, and symptoms 
were translated by Zerahiah b. Isaac *Gracian under the title 
of Sefer ha-Hola’im ve-ha-Mikrim (manuscript in Munich). 
(3) Three treatises on compound drugs were also translated 
by Gracian under the title of Katagené (manuscript in Ham- 
burg). (4) The “Book of Crises” was translated by Solomon 
Bonirac of Barcelona under the title Sefer Bahran, based on 
the Arabic text by Hunayn. (5) The treatise on bloodletting 
exists in two Hebrew translations: one, based on the Arabic 
text, was made by Kalonymus b. Kalonymus in Arles (manu- 
script in Leiden); the other is an anonymous work based on 
the Latin translation and bears the title Sefer ha-Hakkazah 
shel Gidim (manuscript in Guenzburg collection). (6) De 
clysteriis et colica, translated by Kalonymus from the Arabic 
of Hunayn (manuscript in Leiden). (7) Treatise on the regi- 
men to be followed by epileptic boys, anonymous translation 
under the title Sefer be-Hanhagat ha-Naar ha-Nikhpeh, based 
on Hunayn’s Arabic text (manuscript in Munich). (8) De ma- 
litia complexionis diversae, translated by David b. Abraham 
Caslari in Narbonne under the title Sefer Roa Mezeg Mithallef, 
probably on the basis of the Latin text by Gerard of Cremona 
(Bodleian manuscript). (9) The Alexandrians’ compendia of 
Galen's 16 “canonical” writings were translated from the Ar- 
abic version by Samson b. Solomon under the title Sefer ha- 
Kibbuzim la-Aleksandriyyim. Several manuscripts are extant, 
all fairly complete. 

Apart from the compendia translated by Samson b. Sol- 
omon, there existed several compendia of individual works 
by Galen. Two of these exist in anonymous Hebrew transla- 
tions: Kelalei Sefer Galenus ba-Marah ha-Shehorah (on mel- 
ancholy), based on the translation by Stephanus, as revised by 
Hunayn; and Asifat Marot ha-Sheten, on the colors of urine 
(three manuscripts). A second translation of the latter work 
bears the title Kibbuzei Sifrei Galenus be-Minei ha-Sheten 
(manuscript in Leiden). 

Galen’s commentary on the Aphorisms by Hippocrates 
was translated from the Arabic by Nathan b. Eliezer ha-Me’ati 
in Rome, together with Hippocrates’ own work (many manu- 
scripts have been preserved). A second translation from the 
Arabic of both works was made by Jacob b. Joseph ibn Zabara 
(manuscript in New York), and a third, based on the Latin 
version of Constantinus Africanus, is probably the work of 
Hillel b. Samuel. 

A large number of works attributed to Galen were also 
translated into Hebrew, including Sefer ha-Em, Sefer Issur 
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ha-Kevurah, Panim le-Fanim, Sefer ha-Nefesh, and Likkutei 
Segulot u-Refuot mi-Galeno. Other works by Galen also in- 
fluenced medieval Jewish literature, even though they were 
not translated into Hebrew. Thus, for example a work by 
Galen was quoted in *Saadiah Gaon’s commentary on Sefer 
Yezirah (4:5), in *Bahya ibn Paquda's Hovot ha-Levavot (2:5), 
in *Judah Halevi’s Kuzari (5:8), and in a letter by Zerahiah 
b. Isaac Gracian addressed to Hillel b. Samuel (in Ozar Neh- 
mad, 2 (1857), 141). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Kaufmann, Die Sinne (1884), 6, 192, and 
passim; M. Steinschneider, Alfarabi (1869), 31, 34, 134, 142; Stein- 
schneider, Uebersetzungen, index; Steinschneider, Arab Lit, 214 ff, 
217, 232; Steinschneider, Cat Bod, 2 (1931), 997; A. Marx, in: Devir, 


2 (1924), 208-12. 
[Moshe Nahum Zobel] 


GALICH ALEXANDER ARKADYEVICH (Ginzburg; 
1919-1977), Russian poet and dramatist. Galich was born 
in Dnepropetrovsk (Ukraine). He studied acting with Stan- 
islavski theatrical studio and appeared with an army troupe 
at the front during ww11. From 1945 he was a drama teacher 
and wrote a number of plays, the most popular one being 
the comedy Was vyzyvaiet Taimir (“Taimir Is Calling You, 
1948). He also wrote the screenplay Vernyie Druzia (“Faith- 
ful Friends,’ 1958). Another of his plays, Matrosskaya Tishina 
(“The Seaman’s Silence”), was banned in the Soviet Union. 
From the beginning of the 1960s he wrote poems which he 
set to music, performed, and recorded. His poems were criti- 
cal of Soviet thinking and the language of the press. Some 
had Jewish themes, such as the poem “Korchak” (“Kaddish”) 
for the actor *Mikhoels and a cycle of poems on the emigra- 
tion of Soviet Jews to Israel. In the 1960s he turned to Chris- 
tianity. His poems were published outside the Soviet Union. 
He also fought for human rights. For all these reasons he was 
ejected in 1971 from the Union of Writers and Filmmakers. 
In 1974 he settled in Paris. He visited Israel twice, performing 


his songs in concerts. 
[Shmuel Spector (2"¢ ed.)] 


GALICIA (Pol. Galicia; Ger. Galizien; Rus. Galitsiya), geo- 
graphical-political region of E. Europe, in S.E. Poland and 
N.W. Ukraine, extending northward from the Carpathians 
into the Vistula Valley to the San River. 

After numerous changes in the Middle Ages, Galicia 
was incorporated within the kingdom of Poland. The major 
part passed to the Hapsburg monarchy during the first par- 
tition of Poland in 1772; with the third partition of Poland 
the area under Hapsburg rule was extended to the north and 
northwest of the region. From 1803 Galicia formed a separate 
administrative unit (province). With the dissolution of the 
monarchy after World War 1 Galicia again passed to Poland 
(1918-19). In 1939, after the outbreak of World War 11, west- 
ern Galicia was occupied by the Germans and eastern Galicia 
by the Soviet Union, which incorporated it in the Ukrainian 
S.S.R. Eastern Galicia was also occupied by the Germans in 
1941 and the Jews there suffered the fate of the rest of the Jews 
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of Poland and the Ukraine. After the war western Galicia re- 
turned to Poland, while eastern Galicia remained within the 
Ukrainian S.S.R. 

During the period of Polish rule until 1772 Galicia was 
known as Little Poland (see *Lesser Poland), which within the 
Jewish organizational framework of the *Council of the Lands 
formed one of the four “lands” (provinces). For the history of 
the Jews in this period, see *Poland-Lithuania. 


[Simha Katz] 


After the 1772 Annexation to Austria 

At the time of the region’s annexation to Austria in 1772, its 
Jewish population numbered 224,980 (9.6% of the total). Jews 
were to be found in 187 cities, 93 small towns, and 5,467 vil- 
lages and homesteads. By 1773 the number of Jews had de- 
clined to 171,851 (6.5%), and by 1776 to 144,200. In 1780 the 
Jewish population stood at 151,302; in 1782 at 172,424, and in 
1785 at 212,002. In 1776 the area in the region of Cracow was 
extracted from Austria, but it was returned in 1795 and struc- 
tured administratively as “western Galicia” (including the *Lu- 
blin district). Until 1809 the Zamosc district was also in Gali- 
cia, under Austria, and between 1786 and 1818 *Bukovina was 
included administratively in Galicia. In 1815-46 Cracow and 
its environs constituted an autonomous republic, while the 
Ternopol district came under Russian rule, during 1809-15. 

The non-Jewish population of western Galicia was almost 
entirely Polish in 1776, Jews constituting 3.1% of the popula- 
tion. Eastern Galicia was mostly Ukrainian, and the Jews there 
were 8.7% of the total population. Six towns (*Brody, *Belz, 
*Rogatin, *Peremyshlyany, Delyatin, and *Sokal) were almost 
entirely Jewish, nine other towns had a Jewish majority, and in 
seven cities (including *Lvov) the Jews constituted one-third 
or more of the total population. Initially, the Jews of Galicia 
continued in the framework of the socioeconomic structure 
of old Poland-Lithuania. In the villages Jews were occupied in 
*arenda; in the towns and townlets the majority of Jews were 
retailers or craftsmen, especially in the household industry 
(textiles, sackcloth, and sail cloth) and the garment industry 
(as tailors, furriers, and hatters). The export and import trade 
of the region was mainly in the hands of Jews, as the transit 
between Turkey and Russia in the east and Germany in the 
west centered in *Brody. 

The Austrian “Code of Regulations Concerning the Jews” 
(1776) allowed the autonomy of the Jewish community to 
stand. A 12-member supreme Jewish council was created, 
headed by the chief rabbi of the region. The following specific 
taxes were levied on the Jews: protection and toleration tax (4 
guldens per family), property and employment tax (the same), 
marriage tax (according to the wealth of the family, from 4 to 
300 ducats). All Jewish beggars were expelled from Galicia. 
Aryeh Leib *Bernstein became chief rabbi, Mordecai Zeev 
Orenstein vice chief rabbi. 

Emperor *Joseph 11 included Galicia in his statutes 
(1785-89) directed at the improvement of the condition of 
the Jews (see *Emancipation) and their ultimate *assimilation. 
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His 1789 *Toleranzpatent mentioned 141 organized Jewish 
communities, each administered by three *parnasim, except 
for Lvov and Brody, which had seven. The autonomy of the 
community, the rabbinical court, and the craftsmen’s guilds 
were abolished. In 1786 the supreme council, established in 
1776, was dissolved. The expulsion of the Jews from the vil- 
lages began; various trade branches, peddling, and arenda 
were prohibited to them. At the same time they were actively 
encouraged to take up agricultural work. Close to one-third of 
the Jewish population was deprived of its means of livelihood 
as a result of these regulations. In 1789 Jews were included 
in the obligation to do military service (there was some ac- 
tive resistance to this by the Jews of Brody) and had to adopt 
German family names. Government-sponsored schools were 
established for the Jews, and attendance was made compul- 
sory. A tax was levied on kasher meat (see *Korobka), and 
in 1797 on Sabbath and holiday candles as well (see *Candle 
Tax); this tax became the basis for the vote in the community. 
‘The average yearly income from the tax on kasher meat was 
500,000-700,000 gulden, while that on candles brought in 
some 350,000 gulden annually. 

In 1787 Naphtali Herz *Homberg was appointed chief 
inspector of the network of more than 104 government 
schools established for the education of the Jews. Both he 
and the teachers - who came mainly from Bohemia and Ger- 
many -were enthusiasts for total Jewish assimilation into Ger- 
man culture. Jews were bitterly opposed to this school system 
and as far as possible prevented their children’s attendance. 
In 1806 all these Jewish schools in Galicia (attended by 3,550 
pupils) were closed. The plan for settling 1,410 Jewish families 
on government-owned land, initiated in 1786, also failed, and 
by 1822 there were only 836 Jewish farmers in all of Galicia. 
On the other hand, Jewish physicians were granted equality 
with Christian ones and secondary schools and institutions 
of higher learning were opened to Jews. Nonetheless only 158 
Jewish students attended such schools in 1827. Polish society 
in Galicia showed a relatively pro-Jewish attitude, its represen- 
tatives including in their program for the region - presented 
to Emperor Leopold 11 - a demand for civil rights for Jews, 
though not the right to own estates or to hold elective office. 

By 1827 there were about 115,000 Jewish males in Gali- 
cia, about 50,000 of whom were of working age. Of the latter, 
28,524 (less than 60%) were gainfully employed, the majority 
in business, transportation, services, and the free professions. 
During the late 18" and early 19" centuries Jewish cultural and 
social life in Galicia was rich. The *Haskalah entered Galicia 
almost in its beginnings, Brody being its center. Mendel *Levin 
(Lefin), first at Brody and later in Ternopol, and J.L. Ben *Zeev 
were its pioneers there, followed by Dov Berish Ginsburg, 
Jacob Samuel *Bick, and Joseph *Perl. The years 1815 to 1850 
represent the high point of the Haskalah in Galicia. In this 
period the following men were active in Galician social and 
literary life: Nachman *Krochmal, S.J. *Rapoport, Isaac *Erter, 
Meir *Letteris, Solomon *Rubin, Samson *Bloch, Joshua Hes- 
chel *Schorr (editor of He-Halutz), his brother Naphtali Men- 
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del *Schorr, Abraham *Krochmal, Samuel Leib *Goldenberg, 
Jacob *Bodek, Isaac Mieses, M. Silberstein, Abraham Mena- 
hem Mendel *Mohr, Joseph *Kohen-Zedek, and others. Their 
literary and educational activity made Galicia of the 19" cen- 
tury a major center of Jewish thought and creativity. Tradi- 
tional Torah education and scholarship continued in full mea- 
sure in Galicia throughout the 19" century. Some of the great 
Talmud scholars of this period there were Joseph Saul ha-Levi 
*Nathanson; Jacob Meshullam Orenstein, both of Lvov; Solo- 
mon b. Judah Aaron *Kluger of Brody; Aryeh Leib b. Joseph 
ha-Kohen (*Heller) of Stry, the author of Kezot ha-Hoshen; 
Shalom Mordecai b. Moses *Shvadron of Berezhany; Joseph 
*Engel, and others. Social life in Galicia was imprinted first 
by the acrimonious strife between mitnaggedim and Hasidim, 
and then, later between Hasidim and the Haskalah. 

*Hasidism spread steadily in Galicia during the 19"* cen- 
tury, and despite the opposition of the leading rabbis, it suc- 
ceeded in permeating all strata of the population. Local rab- 
bis of the smaller communities, in particular, had to accept 
the influence of the hasidic zaddik whose followers were the 
strongest group in their community. The important figures 
of Galician Hasidism were the *Belz dynasty, founded by 
Shalom Rokeah in 1816; Zanz, founded by Hayyim *Halber- 
stam in 1830; and the dynasties of the sons of Israel *Ruzhin 
(Friedmann), in *Sadgora (c. 1855) and in *Chortkov (1860). 
All Orthodox elements united against the Haskalah, which 
fought the Orthodox majority not only through education 
and propaganda, but through alliance with the state authori- 
ties and sometimes through the denunciation to them of the 
Orthodox, in particular, and of the Hasidim (in this Joseph 
Perl excelled). In the 1870s the Hasidim of Belz began to in- 
tervene in political matters. The Haskalah was influential in 
the large cities, e.g., Brody, Lvov, Ternopol, and *Zholkava, 
where Joseph Perl and others instituted Jewish schools with 
German as the language of instruction, and Haskalah lead- 
ers founded “reform” synagogues of varying trends. In 1816 
Jacob Meshullam Orenstein excommunicated the maskilim 
of Lvov but was compelled by the authorities to rescind his 
decree. During the 1830s and 1840s the number of maskilim 
and their influence continued to increase in the large cities. 
In 1838 the communal leadership of Lvov installed a Reform 
rabbi Abraham *Kohn, who was poisoned in 1848. The striv- 
ing of the Haskalah in Galicia for assimilation into German 
culture changed in the 1860s and the 1870s to a preference for 
assimilation into Polish culture; the extreme Orthodox tended 
to support Polish political aims. 

The 1848 revolutionary parliament, which included three 
Galician Jews, rescinded the special taxes on the Jews, and in 
the constitution of March 1849, Jews were granted equality of 
rights. At the end of 1851, however, the government revoked 
the constitution and restricted the civil rights of the Jews. In 
1859-60 most of the restrictions on Jews were lifted. Jews were 
also granted the right to be elected to the Galician Sejm, and 
consequently there were four Jewish deputies in 1867-72. In 
1867 the Sejm elected a Jewish deputy to the parliament in 
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Vienna, as the Austrian constitution of 1867 granted Jews 
equal rights. 

The economic life of the Jews of Galicia also improved 
at about that time. Rich Jews entered *banking, large-scale 
export and import, industry, and the oil trade and industry. 
From 1867 the number of Jewish estate owners grew markedly. 
Jews entered the civil service and the judiciary (in 1897 Jews 
constituted 58% of the civil servants and judges). The major- 
ity, however, only felt a slight improvement. They resented 
attempts to draw them to the village and agricultural life and 
as a result failed in these areas. In the early 20" century the 
number of Jewish estate owners or lessees again increased sig- 
nificantly, Jewish merchants and industrialists eagerly invest- 
ing in these fields. There was a corresponding increase in the 
number of Jews in agricultural management, and in agricul- 
tural schools and experimental farms for Jews. 

In 1874, 98 Jews sat on 71 regional councils. In the Gali- 
cian Sejm, five of the 155 deputies were Jews. There were 261 
Jews on various municipal councils in Galicia, and in 45 mu- 
nicipalities they were the majority. Ten cities had Jewish may- 
ors. The leadership of the Haskalah movement, as well as of 
the assimilationists - German or Polish - gradually passed 
into the hands of a new, university-educated group of writ- 
ers like Ludwig *Gumplowicz, Joseph Ettinger, Moritz Rapo- 
port, Dr. Eliezer Englewicz, Meir Letteris, Marcus Landau, 
Joseph Kobak, Jacob *Goldenthal, Leo Herzberg-Fraenkel, 
K.E. Franzos, Marcus Dubs, and Meir Mintz. The number of 
Jewish students in the secondary schools (301 in 1856; 703 by 
1867) and in the universities continued to grow. At the same 
time, a network of educational institutions was established 
under Jewish auspices. 

From 1867 the assimilationist circles were split between 
those tending to Polish assimilation - organized in the Aggu- 
dat Ahim (Fraternal Society) of Poles of Mosaic Faith - and 
those tending to German assimilation culture — organized 
in the *Shomer Israel (Guardians of Israel). In the elections 
of 1873, Shomer Israel of eastern Galicia allied itself with the 
Ukrainians against the Poles and succeeded in electing four 
Jewish deputies; the Jewish deputy from Cracow joined the 
Polish group in parliament. In 1878, on the initiative of Shomer 
Israel, a congress of Jewish communities was convened and 
resolved regulations for all communities, as well as the estab- 
lishment of a rabbinical seminary. The Orthodox, led by the 
rabbi of Cracow, Simeon *Sofer, and the zaddik of Belz, Joshua 
Rokeah, opposed the convention and encouraged a boycott 
of it. In 1882 the Orthodox convened a rabbinical conference 
(in Lvov) whose regulations for the communities were dia- 
metrically opposed to those of the congress of Jewish com- 
munities. Only those who lived according to the *Shulhan 
Arukh and paid their communal dues would be entitled to a 
vote in the communities. The Austrian authorities refused to 
endorse this Orthodox regulation despite the support of the 
Polish group in parliament. In 1890 the Ministry of Religion 
and Culture formulated a regulation of its own, approved by 
parliament and enforced until 1918. A proposal to establish a 
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rabbinical seminary, adopted in 1907 by the Galician Sejm, 
was frustrated by the opposition of the Orthodox, who orga- 
nized themselves in the *Mahzike Hadas (“Upholders of the 
Faith”), headed by the above-mentioned leaders. The Ortho- 
dox allied themselves with the Poles in the parliamentary elec- 
tions of 1878 and elected Rabbi Sofer, who joined the Polish 
group in Parliament. 

A number of monthly and weekly Hebrew periodicals 
circulated in 19t-century Galicia: Yerushalayim (1865-90); 
Ha-Mevasser (1860-70); Nesher (“Eagle”); Meged Yerahim 
(1855, 1859); Ozar Hokhmah (1849-65); He-Halutz, edited by 
Joseph Kobak; Ha-Ivri, edited by Baruch and Jacob Werber. 
In 1848-49 several Yiddish weeklies made their appearance: 
Tsaytung (1848-49); Di Yidishe Post (1849); Yidishe Tsaytung 
(“The Jewish Weekly”; 1865-67); Naye Yidishe Prese (1872), 
and Israelit (1875-76). 

Between 1860 and 1880 anti-assimilationist works and 
new trends in Haskalah, mainly influenced by Peretz *Smo- 
lenskin, began to appear. In 1875 the first society in Galicia for 
the settlement of Palestine was established in *Przemysl. In 
the 1880s Hovevei Zion (see *Hibbat Zion) gained momen- 
tum in Galicia. Growing antisemitism among the Poles aided 
this development. In 1884 the organ of the Polish trend of as- 
similation, Aguddat Ahim, ceased publication, confessing in 
its last issue that the Jews of Galicia could only “emigrate to 
Palestine or convert to Christianity.” In Lvov and in the out- 
lying towns, the first Zionist organizations were formed. The 
student Zionist organization of Lvov, Zion, published the first 
Zionist newspaper in the Polish laguage, Przystos¢ (“Future,” 
1892); the periodical Wschod (“East”) followed. Nonetheless, 
assimilationists continued to lead the communities, and, with 
the help of the Poles and brutal acts of terror, succeeded in 
electing their candidates to parliament until as late as 1907. 
These joined the Polish group and supported the demands of 
the Poles, even when they conflicted with Jewish interests. 

In 1893 a Catholic convocation in Cracow proclaimed 
an economic boycott on Jews. From 1900 Poles and Ukraini- 
ans combined to exclude the Jews from the merchandising of 
agricultural produce through the establishment of a network 
of agricultural cooperatives and through propaganda among 
the peasants not to buy from or sell to Jews, and the various 
organizations of estate owners formed their own associations 
for buying and selling. In 1910 the Jews were forbidden to sell 
alcoholic beverages; 15,000 Jewish families lost their source of 
livelihood. This occurred at a time when the number of Jews 
had doubled in Galicia (between 1857 and 1910). As the table 
Jewish Population in Galicia, 1857-1910, shows, up to 1890 the 
percentage of Jews increased from 9.6% to 11.7%; from 1890 it 
was constantly declining and by 1910 became 10.9%. 

The economic structure of Galician Jewry is reflected in 
the table Economic Structure of Galician Jewry, 1910. 

The boycott and economic pressure impoverished the 
masses of Jews in Galicia. In 1908 there were 689 cooperative 
lending funds, most of which had been established with the 
help of Jews abroad. Between 1881 and 1910 a total of 236,000 
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Jews emigrated from Galicia. Impelled by circumstances, the 
Zionist movement entered local politics in 1906. In the general 
elections of 1907, three Zionist candidates — Adolf *Stand, Ar- 
thur *Mahler, and Heinrich Gavel - were successful. Together 
with the Zionist deputy from Bukovina, they formed the first 
“Jewish Club” in the Austrian parliament. In the general elec- 
tions of 1911, all Zionist candidates failed, due to the terror ex- 
ercised by the local authorities (mainly Poles) on behalf of as- 
similationist candidates (in Drogobych, for example, 20 Jews 
were murdered; see Nathan *Loewenstein). Despite the terror 
of 1911, Zionists continued the struggle against the assimila- 
tionists. The strife was further embittered when the Galician 
authorities canceled the licenses of 8,000 Jewish merchants 
of alcoholic beverages, who were consequently deprived of 
a livelihood (with their families, about 40,000 people were 
involved). The Zionists brought the merchants to Vienna to 
demonstrate, but the assimilationist Jewish deputies did noth- 
ing. Although the Austrian ministers promised their assis- 
tance, they failed to keep their word. 

In the latter part of the 19 and the beginning of the 
20‘ centuries, the Jewish labor movement of Galicia was or- 
ganized. At first it was associated with the Polish *pps, the 
Labor Zionist movement making its appearance later. The 
first convention of its various chapters took place in Cracow, 
in 1903. At the second convention, in 1904, the *Polei Zion 
party was founded. A number of Jewish organizations disso- 
ciated themselves from pps and in 1906 established the *Jew- 
ish Social Democratic Party (zps). The pps countered by es- 
tablishing a “Jewish section,’ which existed until 1914. Some 
of its members then joined the zps. 

At the outbreak of World War I tens of thousands of Jews 
fled to Hungary, Bohemia, and Vienna. During the Russian 
occupation of Galicia, the Jews who remained suffered greatly. 
Following the fall of the Hapsburg monarchy in November 
1918, the Jews of Galicia were caught in the Polish-Ukrainian 
war. The central government of the Western Ukrainian Re- 
public (Eastern Galicia, see *Ukraine) was prepared to grant 
the Jews full national autonomy, but its civil service and the 
military continued to oppress the Jews. On November 22 and 
23, following the occupation of Lvov, the Poles conducted a se- 
ries of pogroms in which 72 Jews were killed and 443 injured. 
By the summer of 1919 the armies of Poland had captured all 
of Galicia. The particular motifs which had developed among 
the Jews of Galicia continued to leave their mark on that com- 
munity, even as it fused with the Jewry of Poland during the 
period between the two world wars. The major ideological 
currents — Hasidism, the Zionist movement, the many devo- 
tees of Polish and German culture, respectively, and those who 
had traditionally cooperated with the Poles - continued to be 
the forces which shaped the internal and external character of 
Polish Jewry from 1919 to 1939. The Zionist deputies from Gali- 
cia, headed by L. *Reich and O. *Thon, came to terms with the 
Polish government in a July 4, 1925, “compromise” agreement 
(see *Ugoda). S.Y. *Agnon, like many others, immortalized the 
cultural atmosphere of the Galician *shtetl in his works. 
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Jewish Population in Galicia, 1857-1910 





Year Totalpop. Catholics Eastern Jews Others 
Orthodox 
1857 4,632,864 2,072,633 2,077,112 448,971 34,148 
1869 5,444,779 2,509,105 2,315,782 575,918 43,974 
1880 6,018,907 2,706,977 2,578,408 686,596 46,926 
1890 6,607,816 2,999,716 2,790,894 768,845 48,361 
1900 7,315,939 3,345,780 3,108,972 811,183 50,004 
1910 8,025,675 3,731,569 3,379,613 871,895 42,598 











The Economic Structure of Galician Jewry, 1910 








Occupation Percentage Number 
Agriculture and forestry 10.7 93,471 
Industry and crafts 24.6 214,184 
Commerce, alcoholic beverages, and 53.5 462,004 
transportation 

Liberal professions, civil service, and military 11.4 102,145 








For the position of the Jews in eastern Galicia after World 
War I, see *Ukraine. 
[Nathan Michael Gelber] 
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GALIL, UZIA (1925-_ ), Israeli high-tech entrepreneur. Galil 
earned a B.Sc. from the Technion and an M.Sc.EE. degree from 
Purdue University. He began his high-tech career in R&D at 
Motorola in Chicago from 1953 to 1954 and in the Israeli Navy 
from 1954 until 1957. From 1957 to 1962 he served as the head 
of the electronics department at the Technion. From 1980 to 
1990, Uzia Galil was chairman of the International Board of 
Governors of the Technion. In 1962 he founded Elron, a tech- 
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nology group specializing in defense electronics, communi- 
cations, semiconductors, and medical imaging technologies, 
serving as its chairman and cEo until 1999. During this pe- 
riod he also acted as chairman and/or member of the board 
of directors of the publicly traded Elron affiliates - Elbit Ltd., a 
communications company, Elbit Systems Ltd., a defense elec- 
tronics company, EMI Ltd. and Elscint Ltd., medical imaging 
companies, and the private companies in the Elron group. He 
continued to serve as a member of the boards of directors of 
Orbotech Ltd., Partner Communications Co. Ltd., and Net- 
Manage Inc., and as chairman of Zoran Corporation (all pub- 
licly traded). Subsequently he served as president and cEo of 
Uzia Initiatives and Management Ltd., a company he founded 
in 1999. In 2000 he founded the Galil center for telemedicine 
and medical information at the Technion, a joint venture with 
the Faculty of Medicine. Galil has been awarded an honorary 
doctorate in technical sciences by the Technion in recognition 
of his contribution to the development of science-based indus- 
tries in Israel as well as honorary doctorates from the Weiz- 
mann Institute of Science, Ben-Gurion University, and Poly- 
technic University, New York. In 1997 he received the Israel 
Prize for his special contribution to Israeli society. 


WEBSITE: www.uzia.co.il. 
[Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 


GALILEE (Heb. 9°33, Ha-Galil), the northernmost region 
of Erez Israel. 


Name 

The name Galilee is derived from the Hebrew galil which 
comes from the root ?¥3 (“to roll”), and thus means a circle. It 
appears in the Bible in the combination Gelil ha-Goyim “Gal- 
ilee of the nations” (Isa. 8:23), a formula repeated in 1 Mac- 
cabees 5:15. The town of Kedesh (see *Kadesh) is mentioned 
several times with the addition “in Galilee” (Josh. 20:7; 21:32; 
1 Chron. 6:61); in 1 Kings 9:11 the 20 cities Solomon gave to 
*Hiram of Tyre (in the region of Cabul) are defined as being 
“in the land of Galilee.” In the *Zeno papyri (259 B.c.£.) the 
name appears as Galila. The form Galilee as the name of the 
northernmost region of Erez Israel west of the Jordan is firmly 
established in the writings of *Josephus, the New Testament, 
and talmudic literature. 


History 

In prehistoric times the eastern part of Galilee was settled by 
Neanderthal man in the Lower Paleolithic period: remains of 
human skeletons have been found in the *Arbel and ‘Amtd 
valleys. With the establishment of urban civilization in the 
Early Canaanite period, cities were founded in the plains sur- 
rounding the Galilean mountain massif and in its northern 
plateau while the wooded core of the country was left unoc- 
cupied. Egyptian documents mention only the cities (apart 
from those in the Jordan Valley and the coastal plain) lying 
on the branch of the Via Maris (the road leading from Da- 
mascus to the sea) which crosses the southeastern corner of 
Lower Galilee: Shemesh-Adom, Adummim, Anaharath, Han- 
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nathon, and apparently cities in northern Galilee: Beth-Anath, 
Kanah, Meron, and probably Kedesh. 

The armies of the Pharaohs and of the invading *Hyk- 
sos avoided the difficult mountain region as far as possible. 
Archaeological evidence indicates that the Israelite tribes ex- 
ploited this situation by infiltrating into the forested hill coun- 
try before attacking the Canaanite strongholds in the plains 
(see *Archaeology). 

The victories of Joshua at the waters of Merom and of 
*Deborah at Mt. *Tabor ensured Israelite supremacy over the 
whole of Galilee. In biblical times Galilee was divided between 
four tribes: *Asher in the northwest, *Zebulun in the south- 
west, *Naphtali in most of the eastern half, and *Issachar in 
part of the southeast (see Twelve *Tribes: Book of *Joshua). 
By conquering the remaining Canaanite cities in the *Jezreel 
Valley, David annexed the whole of Galilee to his kingdom. 
Under *Solomon, Galilee was divided into three districts, each 
roughly corresponding to a tribal area: the ninth district in- 
cluded Zebulun and probably Asher, the eighth, Naphtali, and 
the tenth, Issachar. With the division of the monarchy Galilee 
became part of the northern kingdom of *Israel and was in the 
forefront of the struggle with Aram-Damascus (see *Aram- 
Damascus). In 732 B.c.E. *Tiglath-Pileser 111, king of Assyria, 
conquered Galilee and turned it into the Assyrian province of 
Magiddu (*Megiddo). Some of the Israelite inhabitants were 
deported but the remaining remnant renewed its relations 
with Jerusalem in the time of Josiah who may have reunited 
Galilee with his kingdom (see *Ten Lost Tribes). Nothing is 
known of Galilee under the Babylonians and Persians; it was 
possibly administered from *Acre or Hazor since Megiddo had 
lost its importance by this time (see Israel; *History, Second 
Temple). In the Ptolemaic period some estates in Galilee were 
held by Greeks; it appears in the Zeno papyri as a supplier of 
wheat to Tyre. It was part of the eparchy of Samaria in Seleucid 
times (see *Seleucia); its administrative center was the royal 
fortress on Mt. Tabor (Itabyrion). According to 1 Maccabees 
5:15 there were Jewish settlements in western Galilee in the 
confines of Acre-Ptolemais. These were evacuated by Simeon 
but others remained in eastern Galilee; *Bacchides, the Seleu- 
cid general, is reported to have attacked the Jews of Arbel on 
the Sea of Galilee. Galilee was incorporated into the Hasmo- 
nean kingdom by *Judah Aristobulus 1 (104 B.c.£.). It rapidly 
became completely Jewish, for only two years later at the be- 
ginning of the reign of Alexander *Yannai, its cities could be 
attacked on a Sabbath for an easy victory. After *Pompey’s con- 
quest (63 B.c.E.) Galilee was left to Judea; *Gabinius’ attempt 
to cut it off from Jerusalem by establishing a separate council 
(synedrion) at *Sepphoris did not succeed. Galilee was then a 
province (meris), a division established by Alexander Yannai, 
containing the sub-districts of Sepphoris, Araba, Tarichaea, 
and Gischala in Upper Galilee. Under Hyrcanus 11, *Herod 
was governor of Galilee for a time; when he became king, 
Galilee was one of the centers of opposition to his rule and 
it remained a *Zealot stronghold until the fall of Jerusalem. 
After Herod's death Galilee was inherited by Herod Antipas, 
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who founded its second largest city - *Tiberias. From Herod 
*Antipas it passed to “Agrippa 1 and then to Roman *procu- 
rators. In the last years of Nero, Tiberias and its vicinity were 
granted to *Agrippa 11. In 66 c.£. Galilee joined in the Jew- 
ish revolt against Rome; it was the home of *John of Giscala, 
one of the foremost Zealot leaders. The defense of the Galilee 
was in the hands of the historian Josephus who lost it to Ves- 
pasian in 67. The Romans took no measures against the Jews 
of Galilee, some of whom, especially those of Sepphoris and 
Tiberias, favored the Roman cause. Under Trajan Tiberias 
became an autonomous city; Hadrian turned Sepphoris into 
a Roman city called Diocaesarea but its population remained 
largely Jewish. Galilee did not take part in the *Bar Kokhba 
War (132-135; although historians dispute this point); what is 
certain is that after the expulsion of the Jews from Judea, Gal- 
ilee was throughout the mishnaic and talmudic periods the 
stronghold of Judaism in Erez Israel. The activities of *Jesus 
and the early Christian apostles had no effect on the Jewish- 
ness of Galilee. The national authority of the patriarchate 
was reconstituted there in the second century, and the *San- 
hedrin continued to sit in various cities, settling later in Sep- 
phoris and finally in Tiberias. The priestly families which had 
been dispersed from Judea settled in Galilee. The remains 
of a score of synagogues and of a central necropolis at *Bet 
She'arim are material evidence of the prosperity and vitality 
of Galilean Jewry from the second to the sixth centuries, and 
the completion of the Mishnah and the Palestinian Talmud, 
of its spiritual productivity. The establishment of Christian- 
ity as the official religion did not at first influence the Jewish- 
ness of Galilee even though the Church set up an ecclesiasti- 
cal hierarchy there and built numerous churches in the sixth 
century. Galilee was the center of the Jewish revolts against 
Gallus Caesar (351) and the Byzantines (614). It fell to the Mus- 
lim Arabs in 635/6 and became part of the province of al-Ur- 
dunn (Jordan) with its capital in Tiberias. The Jewish villages 
continued diminishing but some existed until the time of the 
*Crusades. Under Crusader rule Galilee was formed into a 
principality held by the Norman Tancred. It was lost in 1187 
after their disastrous defeat at the Horns of Hittin, but part 
of it was regained in 1198 and all of it in 1240 only to be lost 
again during the 1260s. Ruins of Crusader castles (at *Mi‘ilya, 
Montfort, etc.) attest to their rule. Under the *Mamluks Gali- 
lee was part of the mamlaka (“province”) of *Safed; under the 
Turks it was ruled by the semi-independent pashas of Acre. In 
the 16" century Safed became the center of Jewish kabbalism 
and Tiberias was resettled by Don Joseph *Nasi as the center 
of a proposed Jewish province. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 
In the second half of the 19 century, Galilee’s popula- 
tion increased and, on the whole, progressed, thanks to an ex- 
tended period of peace. The Jewish community, concentrated 
mainly in Safed, somewhat improved its standard of living, al- 
though it continued to be dependent on *halukkah (donations 
from the Diaspora). In 1856, Ludwig August *Frankl found 
2,100 Jews in Safed, and 50 in *Peki’in, the only other Jew- 
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ish community in Upper Galilee at that time. Until 1895, the 
number of Jews in Safed increased to 6,620, and in Peki’in to 
96. Even before the arrival of settlers of the Hovevei Zion and 
Bilu movements, there were stirrings within the Safed com- 
munity for a more productive way of life, and in 1878 a group 
formed to settle at Gei Oni, the forerunner of *Rosh Pinnah; 
later a second group which formed to settle in the Golan even- 
tually established Benei Yehudah. Rosh Pinnah became the 
cornerstone of a Jewish settlement network in eastern Upper 
Galilee and on the rim of the *Huleh Valley. In 1891, Russian 
Jews founded Ein Zeitim north of Safed. A second phase be- 
gan in 1900 when the *Jewish Colonization Association (1CA) 
bought rather flat land with basalt soil in eastern Lower Gali- 
lee with the object of establishing “true” farming villages, ice., 
based on grain crops, and *Ilaniyyah, *Kefar Tavor, *Jabneel, 
and other settlements were founded. More moshavot were 
added through private initiative, and a training farm was set 
up on *Jewish National Fund (jnF) land at *Kefar Hittim. The 
Galilean moshavot set the stage for the beginnings of the co- 
operative movement of Jewish laborers and of *Ha-Shomer 
(“Guardsmen’s” Association). In the following decade, how- 
ever, the Galilean moshavot and the Tiberias community 
stagnated, and those of Safed and Peki’in even decreased. As 
a result of World War 1 Safed’s Jewish community was deci- 
mated, whereas Galilee’s Arab rural society, based on a solid 
foundation of agriculture, emerged from the war unscathed 
and was even consolidated. 

The Third, Fourth, and Fifth aliyot, which gave a pow- 
erful impulse to Jewish settlement in other regions, hardly 
touched Galilee, although all around it new Jewish areas 
were created, in the Jezreel Valley to the south in the 1920s, 
and in the Zebulun Valley to the southwest in the 1930s. The 
expansion of the *Stockade and Watchtower network during 
the 1936-39 Arab riots completed this outer ring, in the Acre 
Coastal Plain to the northwest, in the Bet Shean Valley to the 
southeast, and in the Huleh Valley to the northeast. In Gali- 
lee proper, only the kibbutz Kefar ha-Horesh was established 
in 1935 near Nazareth. 

It was at the end of the decade that settlement spread 
into the hills near the Lebanese border in the northwest 
(*Hanitah, *Eilon, *Mazzuvah), while *pica and the JnF, re- 
acting to the British *White Paper of 1939, strengthened the 
“settlement bridge” in southeastern Lower Galilee connect- 
ing the *Jezreel and the *Kinnarot valleys (e.g., the settle- 
ments *Sharonah, *Ha-Zore’im, etc.). In the 1940s, several 
more outpost settlements were set up, some of them at par- 
ticularly difficult and isolated sites (e.g., *Manara, *Yehi'am, 
*Misgav Am). 

The largest part of Galilee, however, continued to be ex- 
clusively non-Jewish, causing the UN partition plan of 1947 to 
allocate to the proposed Arab state the bulk of the area, from 
the Lebanese border south to, and including, Nazareth and 
from the shore of the Acre Plain east to the vicinity of Safed; 
only a strip of eastern and southeastern Galilee was left to 
the Jewish state. In the War of Independence, the Jewish vil- 
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lages, many of them isolated, held their ground without ex- 
ception. In battles before the State of Israel was proclaimed 
(May 14, 1948), new positions were gained and continuous 
fronts consolidated: the southeastern corner of Lower Gali- 
lee was cleared of enemy strongholds; Tiberias and Safed be- 
came unexpectedly all-Jewish towns when the Arabs left them; 
and when on May 12-13, 1948, the Acre Plain was occupied by 
Jewish forces, direct contact was renewed in western Upper 
Galilee with the Hanitah bloc and Yehiam. In the ten days of 
fighting between the first and second truces (“Operation De- 
kel? July 9-18, 1948), western, southern, and more of south- 
eastern Galilee were taken, Arab forces were dislodged from 
their positions, and *Sepphoris and Nazareth came into Israeli 
hands. The rest of Galilee, corresponding to the previous Brit- 
ish Mandate borders, was brought under Israeli control in 
“Operation Hiram” (Oct. 29-31, 1948); this fact was endorsed 
in the 1949 Armistice Agreement with Lebanon, in which a 
strip of territory west of the Naphtali Ridge which Israel had 
occupied returned to Lebanon. 

In contrast with the events in other parts of the coun- 
try, the movement of Israeli forces in Galilee was followed by 
only a minor exodus of the Arab population; although a con- 
siderable part of the Muslims left, most of the Christians and 
almost all of the Druze remained. This caused a relative in- 
crease of the latter two communities in Galilee’s total popu- 
lation, with the following pattern of ethnic distribution thus 
emerging: Druze inhabit villages in western Upper Galilee, 
between Acre and Mount Meron, and one village, al-Maghar, 
further southeast. Around Nazareth in southwestern and 
central Lower Galilee, there are mostly Greek Orthodox and 
Roman Catholic villages, but also a number of Muslim villages 
which remained intact. Two villages of the Greek Catholics, 
Mi‘ilya and Fassita, lie in western Upper Galilee, and one of 
the Maronite faith (Gush Halav = Jish), near the Lebanese 
border further east. During and immediately after the War 
of Independence, 12 new kibbutzim were created, not only 
in the Acre Plain (Saar, *Gesher ha-Ziv, *Kabri, etc.) but also 
in the hills near the Lebanese border (*Gaaton, Yiftah, *Sasa, 
Baram, etc.) and in Lower Galilee (*Lavi, *Ein-Dor, etc.). In 
the beginning of the 1950s, about 30 moshavim were added, 
many of them initially in the form of “work villages,” the set- 
tlers earning their livelihood as hired workers in soil recla- 
mation, afforestation, and other projects until a minimum of 
land became available for their own farms. This was intended 
to create more or less continuous chains of Jewish settlements 
across Galilee from west to east. In the same period many new- 
comers were absorbed in Tiberias and Safed, but the growth of 
both towns later slowed down. Two new urban centers were 
established in southern Galilee - *Migdal ha-Emek in 1952, 
and Upper Nazareth in 1957. In the northwest, *Maalot and 
*Shelomi were founded as nuclei of development towns, but 
their progress was far from satisfactory. The new moshavim in 
the hills also encountered difficulties, as their infrastructure of 
cultivable land and available water proved too narrow and the 
choice of farming branches was limited by local conditions. 
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The non-Jewish villages of Galilee, on the other hand, entered 
a phase of prosperity. Provided through government aid with 
access as well as internal roads, water installation, electricity, 
educational facilities, and municipal and social services, they 
modernized their farming methods and added new branches 
(e.g., deciduous fruit orchards) to the traditional ones (such as 
olives, tobacco, sheep, goats); many inhabitants worked in the 
cities as skilled or semi-skilled laborers, but kept their dwell- 
ings and holdings in the villages. Housing improved, and the 
built-up areas of the villages expanded, as most of them dou- 
bled or even tripled their population between 1948 and 1968. 
When surveys showed that Galilee’s opportunities were still 
far from being fully used and that more settlers could be ab- 
sorbed there, both urban and rural settlement was furthered. 
Upper Nazareth grew quickly in the 1960s, and the initial stag- 
nation at Migdal ha-Emek was overcome by industrialization. 
In 1963 a Central Galilee development project was started by 
the Israeli government, the JNr, and the Jewish Agency settle- 
ment department. Within its framework, a new village bloc 
was established near the Lebanese border (Biranit, Shetulah, 
Netwah, Zarit) and development work was carried out in the 
Yodefat-Mount Hazon area. In 1964, the town of *Karmiel 
was founded, which expanded mostly after 1967. In the 1980s 
a new plan to keep Galilee Jewish was launched, focusing on 
the establishment of small communities (Mizpim, or Look- 
out Points) located on hills and mountains. Until 1982, 33 such 
Mizpim were established. These new settlements are concen- 
trated in two major areas — the Segev zone and Tefen zone. 
Inside the Tefen zone there is an industrial area founded by 
the industrialist Stef *Wertheimer. Many of the Galilee set- 
tlements earn their livelihoods from tourism, mainly renting 
out guest rooms. 

The northern part of the Galilee area, mainly Kiryat 
Shmoneh and the rural settlements around it, suffered for 
years from bombardments by Palestinian organizations op- 
erating in Lebanon. These attacks led to Operation Peace for 
Galilee in 1982, a full-scale invasion of Lebanon culminat- 
ing in the siege of Beirut and the expulsion of Arafat and the 
Palestinian terrorists under his command. The 1pF fell back 
to a narrow buffer zone in 1986 and withdrew from Lebanon 
completely in 2000. 

Northern Israel, comprising in addition to the Galilean 
hill regions areas in the Upper and Central Jordan Valley, in 
the Jezreel Valley, and in the Acre Plain, increased its popula- 
tion from 53,400 in the 1948 census to 1,111,500 in 2003 (with 
nearly half Arabs). In Galilee proper (i.e., the natural regions 
of eastern Upper and Lower Galilee, the Hazor Region, the 
Nazareth-Tiran hills, and western Upper and Lower Galilee) 
the total population was around 400,000. 

[Efraim Orni] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Maisler, in: BJPES, 11 (1944), 39 ff; Alt, in: PyB, 
33 (1937), 52 ff; idem, in: ZDPV, 52 (1929), 220ff.; S. Klein, Erez ha-Galil 
(1946); Y. Aharoni, Hitnahalut Shivtei Yisrael ba-Galil ha-Elyon (1957); 
Avi-Yonah, Land, index; Abel, Geog, 2 (1938), passim; Aharoni, Land, 
passim; EM, 2 (1965), 506-7; R. Dafni, Galilee (1961). 
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GALILI (Berchenko), ISRAEL (1911-1986), Israeli politi- 
cian and former *Haganah commander; member of the First 
and Third to Eighth Knessets. Born in Brailov, in the Ukraine, 
Galili was brought to Erez Israel by his parents in 1914. He 
studied printing at an elementary school in Tel Aviv. In 1924 he 
was among the founders of the Noar ha-Oved ve-ha-Lomed 
youth movement, and in 1930 one of the founders of kibbutz 
Naan. Galili was active within the Youth Center in the *His- 
tadrut, and in 1927 joined the *Haganah. In 1935 he became a 
member of its Central Command on behalf of the Histadrut. 
During World War 11 Galili played an active role in the prepa- 
ration for a possible German invasion of Palestine. When the 
split took place in *Mapai in 1944, after Siah B broke away, he 
became one of the leaders of *Ahdut ha-Avodah-Poalei Zion. 
After the war Galili played an active role in the armed under- 
ground activities against the British Administration and was 
placed in charge of the Haganah’s purchasing and arming de- 
partment. On “Black Saturday” on June 29, 1946, he managed 
to evade arrest by the British. In the years 1946-48 he was chief 
of the Territorial Staff of the Haganah, in which capacity he 
participated in the preparation of the Israeli War of Indepen- 
dence. During the war one of his main tasks was arms acqui- 
sition. In the Provisional Government formed by Ben-Gur- 
ion in 1948 Galili was appointed deputy minister of defense, 
in which capacity he opposed the breakup of the *Palmah as 
ordered by Ben-Gurion. In January 1948 Galili supported the 
union of Ahdut ha-Avodah with *Mapam and was elected to 
the First Knesset in 1949 on the Mapam list. He was not elected 
to the Second Knesset, but in 1954 he supported the split of 
Ahdut ha-Avodah-Po’alei Zion from Mapam, against the back- 
ground of differences of opinion regarding the Soviet Union. 
He was reelected to the Third Knesset on the Ahdut ha-Avo- 
dah-Poialei Zion list. In the Third to Fifth Knessets he was a 
member of the Knesset Foreign Affairs and Defense Commit- 
tee. In 1965 he supported the establishment of the first Align- 
ment with Mapai, and in 1968 supported the establishment of 
the *Israel Labor Party. In the years 1966-77 he served in suc- 
cessive governments as minister without portfolio, except for 
a brief period after the Six-Day War when he served as min- 
ister of information. Galili was always a behind-the-scenes 
figure, acting as adviser to Prime Minister Golda Meir and 
Yitzhak *Rabin. Several months before the elections to the 
Eighth Knesset Galili prepared a policy proposal, known as 
the Galili Document, which outlined the Labor Party’s policy 
in the occupied territories for the next four years. The docu- 
ment was considered relatively hawkish and was opposed by 
the Labor Party doves. The document advocated that Israel 
develop the economy, infrastructures, and social services for 
the Arab population in the West Bank and Gaza Strip, and 
economic ties between Israel and the territories; hold munici- 
pal elections in the territories (this was actually done in 1976); 
continue the open bridges policy initiated by Moshe *Dayan; 
enable the employment of Arabs from the territories in Israel 
while ensuring equal salary and employment conditions for 
them; build permanent housing for the refugees in the Gaza 
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Strip; acquire land for Jewish development and settlement in 
the territories; encourage Jewish settlement activities more or 
less within the parameters of the Allon Plan; and continue the 
development of Jewish Jerusalem. Galili was not chosen as a 
candidate on the Labor list in the elections to the Ninth Knes- 
set, and gradually turned into one of the “party elders” and a 
mentor to former members of Ahdut ha-Avodah. He encour- 
aged Yigal *Allon to contend for the Labor Party leadership in 
1980, and after Allon’s death encouraged Yitzhak Rabin. 


[Susan Hattis Rolef (24 ed.)] 


GALINSKI, HEINZ (1912-1992), leader of the Berlin Jew- 
ish community after World War 11. Born in West Prussian 
Marienburg, Galinski worked in a textile retail store in Rathe- 
now before he moved to Berlin on the eve of World War 11. Af- 
ter being taken for forced labor, he was deported to Auschwitz 
in February 1943. His father had already been killed in Berlin 
before the deportation; his mother and his wife were mur- 
dered in Auschwitz. Galinski was liberated by British troops 
in Bergen-Belsen on April 15, 1945. 

Galinski was involved in preparing the first restitution 
laws and in rebuilding the Berlin Jewish community. In 1947, 
he married again; a daughter was born two years later. In 1949, 
he was elected president of the Berlin Jewish community, an 
office he held until his death in 1992. Jewish life in Berlin was 
clearly shaped by his activities. In contrast to his predecessors 
and some other German-Jewish politicians, Galinski saw Ger- 
man-Jewish life after the Holocaust not as the closing chapter 
of a long German-Jewish history but rather as a period for re- 
constructing the future. During his 43 years in office, the Ber- 
lin Jewish community built a new community center (inaugu- 
rated in 1959) and an elementary school and opened its doors 
to Jewish immigrants, mainly from the Soviet Union. In 1971, 
he signed a treaty with the Berlin city government which de- 
fined the position of the Jews. 

From 1988 until his death, Galinski served as president 
of the Zentralrat der Juden in Deutschland, an office he took 
over from Werner *Nachmann, who had died amidst alle- 
gations of fraud and embezzlement. It was Galinski’s prime 
task to clear the name of German Jewry’s central institution. 
Galinski had been Nachmann’s political rival for decades. 
While Nachmann kept up close contacts with conservative 
politicians and represented a more lenient position toward 
dealing with the Nazi past, the memory of the Holocaust and 
the prosecution of Nazi crimes always played a central role 
in Galinski’s activities. Among the many honors he received 
were an honorary doctorate from Bar-Ilan University (1983) 
and the title of honorary citizen of Berlin (1987). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Nachama, “Der Mann in der Fasanen- 
strasse; in: A. Nachama and J.H. Schoeps (eds.), Aufbau nach dem 
Untergang (1992); K. Schuetz, Heinz Galinski (2004). 

[Michael Brenner (2"4 ed.)] 


GALIPAPA, ELIJAH MEVORAKH (d. 1740), Turkish rabbi. 
Galipapa was born in Sofia and went to Jerusalem in 1702. 
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He fled from there after being imprisoned for his inability to 
pay the heavy taxation imposed on him, and reached Rhodes 
where, in 1704, he became deputy to the chief rabbi, Elijah 
ha-Kohen ibn Ardut. Galipapa is the author of Yedei Eliyahu 
(Constantinople, 1728) in two parts: (1) the takkanot (ordi- 
nances) instituted by the prophets; (2) novellae. Many more 
of his novellae remain unpublished. His tombstone still stands 
in Rhodes. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, 1 (1852), 21 no. 155; 2 (1852), 59 no. 7; 
Fuenn, Keneset, 104; Frumkin-Rivlin, 2 (1928), 158f.; Rosanes, Togar- 


mah, 4 (1935), 240, 348-9. 
[Simon Marcus] 


GALIPAPA, HAYYIM BEN ABRAHAM (1310-1380), Span- 
ish talmudist. Galipapa was born in Monzon, Aragon. He 
served as rabbi of Huesca and subsequently of Pamplona. 
The following works by him are known: Emek Refa’im, a com- 
mentary to the tractate Semahot which includes a description 
of the *Black Death and the persecutions of the Jews which 
came in its train in Catalonia and Provence during the years 
1347-50 — extracts from it are given by *Joseph ha-Kohen in 
his Emek ha-Bakha and Divrei ha- Yamim le-Malkhei Zarefat; 
Iggeret ha-Ge'ullah, mentioned by Joseph Albo in his Ikkarim 
(4:42); a commentary on the Seder Avodah (for the Day of 
Atonement) of Joseph b. Isaac ibn Avitur, extracts from which 
are given in the Kovez Maasei Yedei Geonim Kadmonim (1856; 
pt. 2, 120-2). There is also extant a letter by *Isaac b. Sheshet 
(Resp. Ribash 394) to Galipapa from which the latter’s views on 
halakhah can be seen. Galipapa’s place in the Spanish Judaism 
of his time was determined by the great daring he displayed 
both in thought and in halakhah. According to Joseph Albo 
(loc. cit.), Galipapa maintained that all Isaiah’s prophecies of 
deliverance had reference to the Second Temple and Daniel's 
vision in chapter 7 to the Hasmoneans. It is evident that in his 
work Galipapa intended to abolish belief in the coming of the 
Messiah or at least to deny that there was a basis for such be- 
lief in the Bible. Galipapa also showed an exceptional tendency 
toward leniency in halakhah. He maintained that there was no 
need to conceal permissive laws out of fear that the permis- 
sion would cause the ignorant to fall into error with regard to 
things forbidden “for they are all wise and with understand- 
ing, knowing the Torah, expert in the minutiae of the precepts, 
and as full of precepts as is the pomegranate of seeds” (Isaac b. 
Sheshet, loc. cit.). In opposition to the opinions of all authori- 
ties before him he ruled that combing the hair on the Sabbath 
is not forbidden. To find a basis for this permissiveness Gali- 
papa was compelled arbitrarily to amend the text of the Tal- 
mud, thus aggravating still more the opposition to him. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or, no. 866; Graetz-Rabbinowitz, 

5 (1897), 309-11; Weiss, Dor, 5 (1904*), 147f.; ILE Baer, Toledot ha-Ye- 
hudim bi-Sefarad ha-Nozerit (19597), 271. 

[Jacob S. Levinger] 


GALIPAPA, MAIMON (14'?-15' century?), Spanish satirical 
poet. Galipapa, called “En” (= Don) Maimon Galipapa, was 
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GALLEGO, JOSEPH SHALOM 


possibly identical with the Galipapa mentioned in a docu- 
ment of 1353 from Valencia. He is the author of Maamarei ha- 
Rofe’im, a parody on the Aphorisms of Hippocrates, a medical 
work highly popular in the Middle Ages, and Neder Almanah, 
a satire about a widow who quickly forgets her late husband. 
Presumably he also wrote the anonymous humorous pamphlet 
Midyenei Ishah (“Contentions of a Wife”) which appeared to- 
gether with Maamarei ha-Rofe’im in Ferrara in 1551. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Davidson, Shalosh Halazot... Meyuhasot 
le-R. Yosef Zabara (1904); J. Zabara, Sefer Shaashu’im, ed. by I. Da- 
vidson (1914”), xcix—ci, 73; Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 433; H. Fried- 
enwald, Jews and Medicine, 1 (1944), 69-83; Schirmann, Sefarad, 2 
(1956), 547-54. 
[Jefim (Hayyim) Schirmann] 


GALLEGO, JOSEPH SHALOM (d. 1624), Hebrew poet. 
Originating in Salonika, Gallego was for 14 years hazzan 
in Amsterdam. He later migrated to Erez Israel. His “Imrei 
Noam” (Amsterdam, 1628) is a collection of devotional poems 
for the festivals, fast days, weddings, and circumcisions. The 
Spanish songs according to whose tune they were to be sung 
are generally indicated. Some of the poems are by Gallego; 
other poems of his are included in the collection Kol Tefillah 
ve-Kol Zimrah by David *Franco-Mendes (Ms.). He also trans- 
lated into Spanish the ethical writings of *Jonah Gerondi (Sen- 
droe [Sendero] de Vidas, Amsterdam, n.d. and 1640”). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dukes, in: Litteraturblatt des Orients, 5 (1844), 
440-1; 6 (1845), 146; Steinschneider, Cat Bod, 485 no. 3216; I.S. da Silva 
Rosa, Geschiedenis der portugeesche Joden te Amsterdam (1925), 8, 26; 
Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 408, s.v. Yosef Shalom Galliano. 


[Jefim (Hayyim) Schirmann] 


GALLICO (or Gallichi), Italian family of French origin. 
The family first lived in Rome where it was known from the 
14" century. In 1323, a “Gallichi” (which may however im- 
ply “French”) synagogue is mentioned there. Later the Gal- 
lico family spread to other Italian towns. MALACHI (Angelo) 
GALLICO was physician and rabbi in Cori, a village of Rome, 
in 1565 when the community decided to accept the invita- 
tion of Joseph *Nasi and move en masse to Tiberias. saM- 
UEL GALLICO, rabbi and kabbalist, published a summary of 
Moses *Cordovero’s Pardes Rimmonim, under the title of Asis 
Rimmonim (Venice, 1601). In the 16, 17*5, and 18 centuries 
several other rabbis and scholars belonging to this family are 
mentioned in Mantua, Modena, and Siena. Another member 
of the family was the Hebrew scholar and poet Abraham b. 
Hananiah dei Gallichi *Jagel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Milano, Ghetto di Roma... (1964), index; 
Mortara, Indice; C. Roth, The House of Nasi: Duke of Naxos (1948), 
125-30; D. Kaufmann, in: JQr, 2 (1889/90), 291-7, 305-10. 


[Attilio Milano] 
GALLICO, ELISHA BEN GABRIEL (c. 1583), talmudic 


scholar and kabbalist in Safed. Gallico was a pupil of Joseph 
*Caro and a member of the latter’s bet din. After the death of 
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Caro, he was a member of Moses *Trani’s bet din. Gallico was 
the teacher of Samuel *Uceda. Gallico’s signature appears — 
once together with the other scholars of Safed - on several 
responsa (in Caro’s Avkat Rokhel, etc.). After Caro’s death, 
according to his instructions, Gallico banned Azariah dei 
*Rossis Meor Einayim. The collection of Gallico’s responsa 
has been lost; however several of them are quoted both in the 
work Keneset ha-Gedolah and in the responsa Baei Hayyei by 
Hayyim *Benvenisti. Gallico wrote homiletic and kabbalistic 
commentaries on all the five scrolls. The commentaries on 
Ecclesiastes (Venice 1578), Esther (Venice 1583), and the Song 
of Songs (Venice 1587) have been published. Toward the end 
of his life he headed a yeshivah in Safed. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Zunz, in: Kerem Hemed, 5 (1841), 141; Mi- 
chael, Or, no. 474; D. Tamar, in: Sefunot, 7 (1963), 173; idem, in: Ks, 


33 (1958), 378. 
[David Tamar] 


°GALLING, KURT (1900-1987), German Lutheran biblical 
scholar. He was professor at Halle from 1928 to 1945, at Mainz 
from 1946 to 1954, from 1955 at Goettingen, and from 1962 at 
Tuebingen. A student of Hugo Gressmann, Galling was a ver- 
satile and prolific scholar and a pioneer in bringing precision 
into biblical archaeology, especially through his Biblisches 
Reallexikon. Galling published works and articles on archae- 
ology and biblical history, theology, and exegesis, including 
Der Altar in den Kulturen des Alten Orients (1925), Die Erwae- 
hlungstraditionen Israels (1928), Biblisches Reallexikon (1937), 
Der Prediger Salomo (1940, 1964”), Das Bild vom Menschen in 
biblischer Sicht (1947), Die Buecher der Chronik, Esra, Nehemia 
(1954), and Studien zur Geschichte Israels im persischen Zeit- 
alter (1964). From 1957 to 1962 Galling edited the third edi- 
tion of Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart, to which he 
contributed scores of articles in various fields. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: RGG’, Registerband (1965), 69-70; Theolo- 
gische Literaturzeitung, 85 (1960), 153-8, incl. extensive bibl. app. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Thompson, in: DBI, 1:430. 


GALLIPOLI, port in European Turkey, on the S. coast of the 
Gallipoli peninsula. Benjamin of Tudela, the 12"'-century trav- 
eler, found 200 Jews in Gallipoli; they are also mentioned dur- 
ing the reign of Michael vi11 Palaeologus in 1261. In the Byz- 
antine period there were a few cases of conversion in the 13 
century. In 1354 Gallipoli came under Ottoman rule. Mehmed 
the Second transferred, after 1453, many Jews from Gallipoli 
to Istanbul. They founded a separate congregation, one of the 
“Siirgiin” congregations in Istanbul. But in the 16" century 
there were only three or four members in this congregation 
and at the beginning of the 17 century it ceased to exist. Jews 
are registered in the census of 1488/1489 of Gallipoli. Jews in 
Gallipoli served as *sarrafs (bankers), and in the 15‘ century 
they paid for the privilege of a license to work as a group in 
this profession. There were also Jews in Gallipoli who owned 
real estate. It seems that a group of Romaniots returned to Gal- 
lipoli before 1492, but they remained with a status of “Siirgiin” 
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and paid their taxes in Istanbul. The number of Jews increased 
at the end of the 15t* century, when the Romaniot Jews were 
joined by refugees from Spain and Portugal. In the census of 
the year 1519, 15 Jewish families and two bachelors were regis- 
tered along with three merchant Jews from Istanbul who were 
staying in the city. In 1520-35, 23 Jewish families lived in the 
city, representing 0.3% of the general population. There were 
5,001 Muslim and 3,901 Christian inhabitants. Between the 
years 1547 and 1557 a first firman for the Sephardim and Ro- 
maniots was enacted. It exempted the Romaniots from part 
of the Ottoman taxes and community taxes. The Sephardim 
were considered wealthy. At the same time new orders were 
issued which related to the economic rivalry between the Se- 
phardim and Ashkenazim in the community. But in 1577 the 
Sephardim complained about economic hardship and their 
inability to pay the Ottoman taxes. New community regula- 
tions from the middle of the 16" century tried to prevent the 
transfer of Jewish real estate to the Gentiles and the entry of 
Gentiles into the Jewish quarter. In that century Rabbis Judah 
Ibn Sanghi and Ishai Morenu were active in the community. 
In 1600-01, 30 Jewish families lived in the city (1.72% of the 
population), all in the Jewish quarter. Local Jews were the tax 
farmers in the city during the 17 century, but in 1648 the 
“emin’” of the city threw the Jews out of this position. 

The emissaries Rabbi Moses ha-Levi and Joseph ha- 
Cohen visited the community between 1668 and 1684, and 
the emissary Hayyim Yaakov visited it in 1670. The traveler 
Samuel ben David visited in 1641-42 and wrote that there were 
two synagogues in the city, but it seems that the community 
was united under the leadership of one rabbi. In 1656 the local 
Jews ransomed an Ashkenazi woman from Eastern Europe. 
In 1666 the pseudo-messiah *Shabbetai Zevi was confined to 
the fortress of Abydos (called by the Jews Migdal Oz, “Tower 
of Strength”) in the vicinity of Gallipoli; his prison became a 
center of Shabbateanism. Abraham *Cardozo visited the com- 
munity in 1682 and was boycotted by the local Jews.. 

The majority of Jews were peddlers and merchants, but 
there were also wine manufacturers who sent their prod- 
ucts to Istanbul. Jews from Gallipoli traveled for their busi- 
nesses especially to Egypt, Istanbul, Bursa, Edirne, Salonica, 
and Rhodes. Jews from Gallipoli founded the community of 
Canakkale. The famous rabbi of the community was Meir di 
*Boton (born in Salonica, 1575), who wrote a book of responsa. 
He served the community many years and died in Gallipoli 
in 1649. The rabbis of the city during the 17‘ century were 
Simeon Ibn Haviv (died 1712), Ishai Almoli (served as the 
community rabbi c. 1665-90), and Raphael Ibn Haviv. Other 
rabbis and scholars in the 17 century were Eliezer ha-Cohen, 
Joseph Sasson (b. 1570), and Nathan Gota. The av bet din of 
the community in the middle of the 19" century before his 
departure to Istanbul was Raphael Jacob ha-Levi. 

During the 19 century the Jewish community pros- 
pered. Among the Jews were merchants, artisans, and civil 
servants. The rabbi of the city was Raphael Hayyim Binya- 
min Peretz, who was earlier a dayyan in Istanbul and came 
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to Gallipoli after 1878. He wrote that the community of Gal- 
lipoli was small and had to adopt the religious regulations of 
the Istanbul community in those special cases in which the 
wealthy leaders of Gallipoli did not know how to decide. Per- 
etz wrote the well-known halakhic work Zokhreno le-Hayyim 
(3 vols, Salonica, 1867-72). Another rabbi of the community 
was Jacob Ibn Haviv (d. 1863). At the end of the 19" century 
Rabbi David Pardo (b. Istanbul, 1838) served there for seven 
years. The Jews of Gallipoli had many commercial and eco- 
nomic connections with the Gentiles. The majority spoke and 
wrote Ladino. 

In 1912 there were 2,500 Jews in Gallipoli. The earth- 
quake in the same year destroyed the Jewish quarter with the 
two synagogues which had been active from the 19" century 
onwards, but no Jews were killed. During the Balkan Wars 
(1912-13) refugees, including Jews, streamed into Gallipoli. 
The Va’ad ha-Hazzalah (“Rescue Committee”), founded then, 
aided the refugees, as well as Jewish soldiers from Syria and 
Iraq. In 1915 the Zion Mule Corps, as part of the British Army, 
fought the Turks on the Gallipoli peninsula (see *Jewish Le- 
gion). Until c. 1920 there lived in the city 600 Jewish families 
with three synagogues. From 1933 all religious and adminis- 
trative affairs of the Gallipoli community were subordinated 
to the district rabbinate of *Canakkale. As a result of emigra- 
tion to Istanbul and the United States between the two world 
wars and subsequently to Israel, the number of Jews in Galli- 
poli decreased. Two of the three synagogues of the community 
were burned during World War 11. In 1948 there were about 
400 Jews in Gallipoli, and in 1951 about 200. By 1970 the few 
remaining families in Gallipoli were mainly engaged in com- 
merce. In 1977 the Jews of the city numbered only 22 persons, 
of whom four were youngsters. Of the breadwinners six were 
merchants. In August 1977 no Jew remained in the city after 
the immigration of local Jews to Istanbul and Israel. The Jew- 
ish cemetery contains 835 tombstones, of which the oldest is 
from 1628 and the latest is from 1986. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Angel, in: Almanakh Izraelit (1923), 109-11 
(Ladino); Rosanes, Togarmah, 1 (19307), 43 3 (19387), 127-8; Scho- 
lem, Shabbetai Zevi, index; Y.M. Toledano, Sarid u-Palit, 40-4; A. 
Yaari, Masot Erez Yisrael (1976), 227; N. Todorov, The Balkan City, 
1400-1900 (1983), 52; J. Haker, in: Zion, 55 (1990), 71; M.A. Epstein, 
The Ottoman Jewish Communities and their Role in the Fifteenth and 
Sixteenth Centuries (1980), 78, 112-13; S. Tuval, in: Peamim, 12 (1982), 
134-35; S. Bowman, The Jews of Byzantium, 1204-1453 (1985), 61, 76 
n., 116; A. Shmuelevitz, The Jews of the Ottoman Empire in the Late 
Fifteenth and the Sixteenth Centuries (1984), 133; L. Bornstein-Mak- 
ovetsky, Pinkas Bet ha-Din be-Kushta - Pinkas Bet Din Issur ve-Heter, 
1710-1903 (1999), 42-43. 

[Leah Bornstein-Makovetsky (2"¢ ed.)] 


GALON (Heb. Ji83), kibbutz in southern Israel, northeast of 
*Kiryat Gat, affiliated with Kibbutz Arzi ha-Shomer ha-Zair. 
It was founded on the night of Oct. 6, 1946, as one of 11 settle- 
ments established simultaneously in the Negev. The founding 
members hailed from Poland, where a number of them lived 
in ghettos or were partisans fighting the Nazis. In the *War 
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of Independence (1948), Galon served as a vantage point for 
Israeli columns in dislodging Arab forces from the Bet Gu- 
vrin and southern foothills area. In 1968 it had a population 
of 350 inhabitants, rising slightly to 385 in the mid-1990s and 
dropping to 287 in 2002. Its farming was based on field crops, 
flowers, avocado plantations, citrus groves, dairy cattle, poul- 
try, and ostriches. The kibbutz owned a factory producing fans 
for industry and agriculture and motors for air-condition- 
ers and ran a guesthouse and facilities for hosting seminars. 
Its name, meaning “Monument to Strength,” commemorates 
fallen ghetto fighters. 


WEBSITE: www.galon.org.il. 
[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


GALSKY, DESIDER (1921-1990), Slovak publicist and jour- 
nalist, born in Michalovce, Slovakia, lived in Prague. Galsky 
took part in the Slovak National Uprising against the Nazis 
and was imprisoned. After the war, he worked for two decades 
as an editor in publishing houses. He served as chairman of 
the Council of Jewish Religious Communities in Czechoslo- 
vakia (1981-86) and was dismissed by the Communist regime. 
He assumed the position again after the Velvet Revolution 
in 1989. He was killed in a car accident in 1990. A master of 
non-fiction, Galsky wrote dozens of books on such topics as 
M. Bormann, EF. Lesseps, and world discoveries, but not any 


Jewish-related subjects. 
[Milos Pojar (24 ed.)] 


GALUT (Golah) (Heb. 1743 1193), exile. 


The Concept 

The Hebrew term galut expresses the Jewish conception of the 
condition and feelings of a nation uprooted from its homeland 
and subject to alien rule. The term is essentially applied to the 
history and the historical consciousness of the Jewish people 
from the destruction of the Second Temple to the creation of 
the State of Israel. The residence of a great number of mem- 
bers of a nation, even the majority, outside their homeland is 
not definable as galut so long as the homeland remains in that 
nation’s possession. 

Only the loss of a political-ethnic center and the feeling 
of uprootedness turns Diaspora (Dispersion) into galut (Ex- 
ile). The feeling of exile does not always necessarily accompany 
the condition of exile. It is unique to the history of the Jewish 
people that this feeling has powerfully colored the emotions of 
the individual as well as the national consciousness. The sense 
of exile was expressed by the feeling of alienation in the coun- 
tries of Diaspora, the yearning for the national and political 
past, and persistent questioning of the causes, meaning, and 
purpose of the exile. Jewish mystics perceived a defect in the 
Divine Order which they connected with alienation in this 
world — “the exile of the Divine Presence.” 


The Diaspora Pattern 
The process of Jewish dispersion in various countries during 
different periods was due to the combination of national ca- 
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tastrophes, military defeats, destructions, persecutions, and 
expulsions, as well as to normal social and economic pro- 
cesses — migration to new places of settlement and transition 
to new means of livelihood. The expression “Egyptian Exile” 
for the period before the Exodus is merely a homiletic con- 
ception of later date; but there is no doubt that Jewish disper- 
sion had already begun in a normal way a long time before 
the concept of exile developed. The conquests of the Arabs 
between 632 and 719 changed the pattern of the Diaspora by 
uniting large parts of the Jewry of the Roman Empire with 
that of the Persian Kingdom. The Muslim armies extirpated 
the Jews from the Arabian peninsula, with the exception of 
those in Yemen and Wadi al-Qara, but created favorable con- 
ditions of development for the exiles in the remainder of the 
lands of Islam. In the Christian world, this period is marked 
by the progress of the Jewish dispersion in Gaul and later in 
Germany and Britain. From the 11" century, the Jewry of the 
West (see *Germany) managed to maintain itself under in- 
creasingly difficult conditions and even spread to central Ger- 
many. The changes in the territorial supremacies of Christian- 
ity and Islam as a result of the Crusades and the Reconquest 
in Spain, as well as the *expulsions in the Christian countries, 
brought changes in the configuration of the Jewish Diaspora 
from one period to another. 

By processes of both expulsion and attraction, the Jews 
penetrated the expanses of Poland-Lithuania during the 15 
century. The migration eastward was halted by the total prohi- 
bition imposed on the admission of Jews by the grand duchy of 
Moscow (see *Russia). After 1497 there were no professing Jews 
(except for the underground of forced converts — *anusim) left 
in all of the lands bordering the Atlantic, including England. 
During the 17 century, however, the Jews returned and pen- 
etrated to the Netherlands and England. The Jewish popula- 
tion in the Ottoman Empire had increased in numbers after the 
Spanish Expulsion. The largest Jewish concentrations during 
the 16" to 18" centuries were to be found in the Ottoman Em- 
pire and the kingdom of Poland-Lithuania. The persecutions of 
1648-49 (see Bogdan *Chmielnicki) started off the migration 
of Jews in Eastern Europe toward the West, a process which 
continued and intensified throughout the modern era. 

At the close of the 18" century, the partitions of Poland as 
well as the French Revolution led to a Jewish expansion toward 
the western provinces of Russia, the northeastern provinces of 
Austria, the Kingdom of Prussia, and the French territories. 
Economic, social, cultural, and political developments made 
Ashkenazi European Jewry the most important in the Dias- 
pora, both numerically and in dynamism, throughout the 19 
century and the first 30 years of the 20". As formerly, liberalist 
or restrictive trends in this period also determined the pattern 
of Jewish dispersion in the world. It was only in 1917 that the 
revolution in Russia abolished the *Pale of Settlement and re- 
moved the last barriers to the settlement of Jews throughout 
the territory of the great Eurasian power. 

In America individual Sephardi Jews had already begun 
to arrive during the 16 century. However, the emigration of 
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considerable groups of Jews there was only to begin during 
the mid-19"' century when many left Germany; the transfer 
of masses of Jews from Eastern Europe to the new world, es- 
pecially the United States, only began during the last quarter 
of the 19 century. The flow of mass imigration to the United 
States and later also to Canada and the South American coun- 
tries, coupled with the impetus of Zionism and trends of mod- 
ern nationalism, have contributed to the shift to new centers of 
gravity. The catastrophe of the persecutions in Germany from 
1933, the conquests of the Nazis until 1939, and the decimation 
of European Jewry in the Holocaust from 1939 until 1945, cre- 
ated a situation in the 1970s such that the numerical major- 
ity in the Jewish Diaspora was to be found on the American 
continent, while Erez Israel had the third largest Jewish con- 
centration in the world (Soviet Russia was the second). In the 
early 21% century, after the collapse of the Soviet Union and the 
exodus of over one million Jews, the largest Diaspora com- 
munities were the United States and France. In Erez Israel, the 
independent Jewish politico-national center has been revived. 
As in the Second Temple era, through the State of Israel, the 
Jewish nation has regained the basic pattern of a Diaspora 
with a state as its center (see *Diaspora). 


Second Temple and Mishnah Period 

It can be assumed that the severe persecutions in the days of 
Antiochus Epiphanes and the success of the ensuing rebellion 
contributed to the Jews’ feeling of being out of place in the Di- 
aspora and their yearning for Judea. Despite this, the growth of 
the Diaspora was more pronounced in the hellenistic kingdoms 
and in the Roman Empire. Prophecies and poems of pietists 
gave expression to the tragedy of the galut combined with the 
feeling of the inevitability and continuity of the Diaspora. In 
the second half of the second century B.c.z. the sibyls explain 
to their nation, “it is thy fate to leave thine holy soil” (Or. Sib- 
yll. 3:267), a fate described as encompassing the whole world 
and causing hatred toward those who are dispersed because 
of their way of life (ibid. 3:271-2). In the second half of the first 
century it was stated that, “among every nation are the dis- 
persed of Israel according to the word of God” (Ps. of Sol. 9:2); 
the conquests of Pompey were also seen as a cause of the galut 
(ibid. 17:13-14, 18). Even prior to the destruction of the Temple 
were sensed the dangers which stemmed from the general dis- 
persion, as foretold in the biblical warnings (Test. Patr., Ash. 
7:2-7). On the other hand there were groups who expressed the 
feelings of the people in their own cultural terms and wrote fa- 
vorably of the Diaspora and their neighbors, tending to regard 
the dispersion as a normal and even desirable situation (Philo, 
De Legatione ad Gaium, 281; Jos., Ant., 4:115-6). 

After the destruction of the Temple the question of the 
galut as existence under foreign rule without a Temple and 
without a spiritual center was discussed. In the spirit and the 
style of the Bible, it was said that “behold we are yet this day 
in captivity, where Thou hast scattered us, for a reproach anda 
curse and a punishment” (1 Bar. 3:8); but thought was directed 
mainly to the possibility of existing in a land of gentiles and 
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under their rule (ibid. 1:12, 4:6). The question of the meaning 
and the justification of the exile begins to be asked in all ear- 
nestness: the evil nations dwell in prosperity and the chosen 
people suffer; the author of 1v Ezra (3:32-34; 6:59) argues with 
his Creator, asking: “Have the deeds of Babylon been better 
than those of Zion? Has any other nation known Thee besides 
Zion?... If the world has indeed been created for our sakes, 
why do we not enter into possession of our world? - How long 
shall this endure?” He is bitter about the fact of “the reproach 
of the nations” and the profaning of God’s name which oc- 
curs in the galut (ibid. 4:23-25), but he lays no stress on the 
physical suffering entailed. Accepting neither the cosmic ex- 
planation of the exile, nor the mysteriousness of the ways of 
the Lord, nor the world to come, which nullify the valuation 
of the events in this world (ibid. 4:9-10), he seeks to explain 
the exile as a road of suffering which must be traveled in order 
to reach the good (ibid. 7:3-16). He is comforted in the exile 
by the vision of the lion - the Messiah — who will destroy the 
eagle - Rome (ibid. ch. 12). 

The author of 11 Baruch (10:9-16) almost despairs of all 
life, from the survival of the people to cultivating the land, a 
mood which is also found in the “ascetics who multiplied” 
(BB 60b) after the destruction of the Temple. The essence of 
the tragedy of the exile seems to him, too, to be a diminution 
of the honor of God in the eyes of the gentiles and the degra- 
dation of the Jewish people (11 Bar. 67:2-8). The deep spiri- 
tual shock which followed in the wake of the dispersion is 
expressed in this book: there were Jews who despaired of the 
possibility of spiritual leadership of the people after the de- 
struction of the Temple and the cessation of the sacrifices and 
the priesthood (ibid. 77:13-14). In the spirit of Jabneh and from 
the power of the Torah, which exists even in the galut, the au- 
thor answers their despondency: “Shepherds and lamps and 
fountains come from the law...if therefore ye have respect to 
ponder on the law and are intent upon wisdom the spiritual 
leadership will not be lacking” (ibid. 77:15-16). 

Thus the problems of the galut, its meaning, and its es- 
sence were considered in great depth and with considerable 
apprehension during the first two generations after the de- 
struction of the Temple. It is true that the ideas voiced in the 
Apocrypha were not heard by the people in general and their 
influence was not noticeable, but they reflect a feeling and 
emotional state which are similar to those expressed in the 
Mishnah, the Talmud, and the Midrashim. 

The thinking of the tannaim and amoraim on the galut 
and its meaning is extensive and varied, developing in the 
light of the changes which took place from the days of the 
Second Temple until about the fifth century c.z. In general 
the patterns of thought and the imagery of the Bible prevail, 
together with those of many apocryphal works. However, they 
express their feelings with greater and more penetrating detail, 
arising from the depths of their degradation and the suffer- 
ing occasioned by the rise of Christianity, when they passed 
from subjugation to alien pagans to subjugation to the rule 
of a Jewish heresy. 
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Apprehension of the pain of the destruction was so se- 
vere that “the ascetics in Israel who refused to eat meat and to 
drink wine increased”; this recourse to complete abstinence, 
whose intention was self-annihilation of the nation (“it is fit- 
ting that we should decree upon ourselves not to marry nor 
beget children”) was not accepted, and the moderate path of 
limited mourning and remembering the destruction of the 
Temple was followed instead (BB 6ob). Yet from the beginning 
the galut was a phenomenon which demanded an explana- 
tion: even the gentiles asked: “And His people, what did they 
do to Him that He exiled them from their land?” (ARN” 1, 4). 
The sages could not be satisfied with a general answer about 
the sins of the people, and they gave their opinion about the 
specific causes of the destruction of the Second Temple. Un- 
like the first exile, which resulted from idol worship, incest, 
and the shedding of innocent blood, the second destruction 
was caused by baseless hatred and the love of money (Yoma 
9b). Alongside these realistic types of explanation, there is a 
widespread tendency to connect the galut with the past and to 
find in it links for the future. Abraham had to decide whether 
to choose for his children either “Gehinnom or foreign kings,’ 
and some say that Abraham chose Gehinnom for himself and 
God chose the foreign kings for him (Gen. R. 44:21). Even the 
ram struggling among the thorns was a symbol for Abraham 
that “thy children will be trapped by iniquities and be en- 
tangled by troubles ... and by foreign kings” (TJ, Ta’an. 2:4, 
65d; Gen. R. 56:9; Mid. Hag. to Gen. 22:13). When the tribes 
in the desert “wept without cause,’ “from that hour it was de- 
termined that the Temple would be destroyed in order that 
Israel would be exiled among the nations” and there would 
then be a reason for their weeping (Num. R. 16:20; Ta/an. 29a). 
R. Abbahu, at the end of the third century, compares the ex- 
pulsions of the people and their banishment as punishment 
for violating the covenant with the expulsion and banishment 
of Adam from the Garden of Eden after he had transgressed 
the commandment of the Lord (PdRK 119b). The exile from 
“country to country” was considered one of the ten decrees 
proclaimed against Adam (ARN? 42, 116). The sages give var- 
ied interpretations to the dispersion and its temporary nature, 
regarding as a specially severe decree the fact that the Jews 
were not concentrated in one place, but scattered among the 
nations “as a man scatters grain with a winnowing shovel and 
not one grain sticks to another” (Sifra 6:6). Everywhere the 
Jews are only “temporary” (i.e., wanderers) and the “dwellers” 
(the permanent population) are the children of Esau (Deut. 
R. 1, 22). The suffering of the exile is equal to all other suffer- 
ing combined (Sif. Deut. 43); it is “like death and the abyss” 
(Mid. Ps. to 71:4). In the galut Israel is a mendicant (ibid. to 
9:15), deprived of its pride, which has been given to the gen- 
tiles (Hag. 5b). There is no way for the exiled nation to defend 
itself since “Israel is among the 70 mighty nations; what can 
[Israel] do?” (PR 9:32a). 

The very soul of the Jew is affected in the galut, which 
renders him “unclean with iniquities” (Song R. 8:14). Nor is 
the individual soul alone affected: the galut detracts from the 
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completeness of the Kingdom of Heaven (Mid. Ps. to 97:1). The 
Shekhinah “moans like a dove” and the “Holy One blessed be 
He roars like a lion” over the destruction of the Temple and 
over the children of Israel ... “Whom I have exiled among the 
nations” (Ber. 3a; cf. Hag. 5b). From the time of R. Akiva it 
became accepted belief that “in every place where Israel was 
exiled the Shekhinah was exiled with them” (Mekh., Pisha 14; 
Meg. 29a; TJ, Taan. 1:1, 64a; etc.). This idea connected the ex- 
ile of Israel with the fate of the world as a whole and became 
a source of encouragement and faith. 

Despite the feeling of suffering and the oppression of 
the exile, the rabbis at all times firmly believed that the galut 
would not mean total destruction. God had made the nations 
of the world swear that “they would not subjugate Israel over- 
much’; the great sufferings in the galut constituted a violation 
of this oath, and this would hasten the advent of the Messiah 
(Ket. 111a; Song R. 2:7). 

The rabbis saw a cause for satisfaction even in the nega- 
tive aspects of the galut. The suffering emphasizes the faithful- 
ness of Israel and gives it an opportunity to say to God “How 
many religious persecutions and harsh edicts have they de- 
creed against us in order to nullify Thy sovereignty over us, 
but we have not done so” (Mid. Ps. to 5:6). The sages saw the 
dispersion as a prerequisite for the redemption: in the settle- 
ment of Jews throughout the whole Roman Empire (“if one 
of you is exiled to Barbary and another to Sarmatia”) they 
saw (in the second half of the second century) a fulfillment of 
this condition (Song R. 2:8; PdRK 47a—48a; PR 15:71b). Never- 
theless, according to the opinion of Rav: “When Israel mer- 
its it, the majority of them will be in the land of Israel and a 
minority in Babylonia, but when they are unworthy of it, the 
majority will be in Babylonia and the minority in Erez Israel” 
(Gen. R. 98:9). 

The increase in the number of converts in the Roman 
Empire gave added meaning to the dispersion. At the be- 
ginning of the third century the amoraim R. Johanan and R. 
Eleazar gave the interpretation that “the Lord did not exile 
Israel among the nations except in order that there should be 
added to them converts” (Pes. 87b). In the eyes of the hom- 
ilists who expressed similar sentiments, the people of Israel 
was like a “flask of perfume,” which emits its scent only when 
it is shaken, and to Abraham, who made converts, it was said, 
as a sign for his descendants, “Wander about in the world, 
and your name will become great in my world” (Song R. 1:4). 
This evaluation of the Diaspora is similar to that of Philo 
and Josephus, and it is possible that the amoraim are only 
repeating views which were widespread for a long time be- 
fore them, when the conversion movement was at its height. 
With the adoption of Christianity by the Roman Empire and 
with the decrease in conversion, the dispersion took on an 
additional aspect of national security. When a Christian sec- 
tarian boasted, “We are better than you,’ for “when you were 
given permission to destroy Rome, you left none in it except 
a pregnant woman” and “you have been with us many years 
and we do not do anything to you,’ R. Oshaiah answered that 
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it is not the mercy of the rulers which assured survival in ex- 
ile, but the political situation. Their wide dispersion saves the 
Jewish people from total destruction and thus “the Lord did 
a righteous thing to Israel in scattering them among the na- 
tions” (Pes. 87b; cf. SER 11:54). As a favor to His exiled people 
the Lord sees to it that no one kingdom dominates the world: 
“He divided His world into two nations, into two kingdoms ... 
in order to preserve Israel” (ibid. 20:11, 4). In the ancient prom- 
ise to the patriarchs that their children would be “as the dust 
of the earth,” the rabbis found a symbol of the galut; “As the 
dust of the earth is scattered from one end of the world to the 
other, thus your children will be scattered from one end of the 
world to the other, as the dust of the earth causes even metal 
vessels to wear out but exists forever, so Israel is eternal but 
the nations of the world will become nought ... as the dust of 
the earth is threshed, so thy children will be threshed by the 
nations ...” (Gen. R. 41:9). 

Like Ezekiel, and in the same language and spirit, the 
sages deal with the problem of religious observance in the Di- 
aspora. The absence of sacrifices and of the Temple was liable to 
undermine the foundations of the religion. Some maintained 
that from a religious point of view the Jewish people in exile 
could be compared to a slave who had been sold and the laws 
obtaining in his former master’s house did not apply to him: 
“When we were in His city and in His house and in His Tem- 
ple we served him; now that we have been exiled among the 
nations - let us act as they do” (SER 29:159; Sifra, Be- Hukkotai 
8:4). An echo of the fear expressed by the author of 1 Baruch 
is heard in the saying of the sages that in the exile “knowledge 
has been taken from them ... they will be lacking in the study 
of the Torah” (Mekh., Ba-Hodesh, 1). These were, however, the 
effects of the first shock. The people overcame them, finding 
solace in the teaching of the sages. The commandments as- 
sumed new value in the galut and the Torah was studied. When 
the national organism sought means of defense and survival 
for its separate life as a community in an alien environment, 
it was realized that in exile the nation had lost all signs of so- 
cial-national unity; “for what has remained to them ... all the 
boons which had been given to them have been taken from 
them; and were it not for the Torah which remained to them, 
they would be no different from the nations of the world” (Si- 
fra, Be-Hukkotai 8:10). In the galut the Torah was both the 
anchor and the protective wall for survival, preserving unity; 
this had already been symbolized in the promise of the “dust of 
the earth”: “As the dust of the earth is not blessed except with 
water, so Thy children are not blessed except by the virtue of 
the Torah” (Gen. R. 41:9). Even God wondered at the way they 
maintained their religious-national status in the long exile: “My 
child I am full of wonder, how did you wait for Me all these 
years? — and Israel answered ... were it not for the Sefer Torah 
which Thou hast written for us the nations of the world would 
already have made us lost to Thee” (PdRxK). The Torah is the 
marriage contract which was given to the faithful wife. 

To the sages, the social and psychological battle of the 
people as a whole and of each individual to resist the blandish- 
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ments of *assimilation in the exile gave meaning to the trou- 
ble and sufferings which resulted from it. From their knowl- 
edge of the conditions of life in the exile they understood 
that “had they found a refuge, they would not have returned” 
(Gen. R. 33:6). In interpreting the ideas expressed by Ezekiel, 
they saw the social disabilities and the physical suffering of 
the exile as a means of annulling the desire to abandon the 
Torah: “Without your consent, against your will, I imposed 
My sovereignty upon you ... for they immediately humble 
their heart in repentance” (Sifra, Be-Hukkotai 8:4-5). It is 
stated even more emphatically, perhaps as a result of the in- 
crease in their troubles and persecutions: “When your bones 
are crushed and your eyes are put out and the blood of your 
mouths spill to the ground, you cause His kingdom to reign 
over you” (SER 29:159). The sufferings on their part add a spe- 
cial reward and meaning to the observance of the Torah and 
its study: “The later generations are better than the former; 
although there is subjugation to foreign kings, there is study 
of Torah” (Yoma gb). 

The spiritual struggle to explain and justify the exile 
became intensified from the time that Judaism was obliged, 
from the fourth century onward, to contend with Christian- 
ity, which saw in the exile of Israel a witness and a sign that 
the divine favor had been taken from Israel and given to the 
church and its adherents. This polemic tone is particularly no- 
ticeable in the words of the paytanim and in late Midrashim 
(see *Apologetics). 

As the duration of the exile extended, fears grew: when 
they saw that oppression increased “with taxes... and with 
poll taxes ... Jacob became afraid ... would it last forever?” 
The people found their consolation in Messianic promises 
which were bound up with the liquidation of the galut and 
the ingathering of the exiles - “from Babylonia ... from Gaul 
and from Spain” (pdRK 151a-b). When despair grew until they 
even went as far as to complain, “Is there any remedy for a ser- 
vant whose master creates evils and troubles for him?” - the 
remedy for this weakness of spirit was found in the doctrine 
that the troubles themselves were a sign of the true election 
of Israel (Hag. 5a). 

The concept of exile and the description of the feelings 
it inspired which occur in the Mishnah, Talmud, and Mi- 
drashim reveal a community battling against adverse condi- 
tions and finding a rationale for accepting its sufferings and 
looking forward to the end of the galut. Through this concept 
the essence of the phenomenon, the reason for the dispersion 
among the nations, the religious, social, and national qualities 
of the nation for whom there remained only the Torah were 
considered; and in it expression was also given to the struggle 
against the religion which sought to find in the condition of 
the exile itself support for its claim that Judaism had come to 
an end, and that it could claim to be its heir. 


Ideology in the Medieval World 


During the Middle Ages both the reality of galut and its image 
acquired new intensity. Changes were wrought by the power 
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and violence of events, the strength and fervor of continuous 
religious *disputations with the surrounding nations, and 
the soul searchings among Jews on the implications of galut, 
which appeared as a central element of both faith and world 
destiny. Every change in the fate of the exiles of “Edom” (as 
Christendom was termed) or “Ishmael” (Islam), in their legal 
position, and in their spiritual confrontation with Christian- 
ity and Islam, required fresh adaptation of the concept of ga- 
lut to the new challenges. 

In fact the position of the Jews and their status differed 
with time, place, and the attitude adopted in principle and 
practice toward them by Christian and Muslim rulers and 
peoples (see *History; *Blood Libel; Jewish *Badge; Covenant 
of *Omar; *Dhimmi). 

Despite these distinctions, however, a fundamental con- 
ception of galut remained. Basically, throughout the Middle 
Ages exile was for the Jews everywhere a political and social 
condition characterized by alienation, humiliation, and servi- 
tude, and regarded as such by both non-Jews and Jews. Danger 
to life and limb and the actuality of expulsion were its perma- 
nent accompaniments. It was this situation which gave rise to 
ideas and imagery concerning the exile and its meaning in the 
minds of the dispersed and downtrodden nation. 

The challenge of exile induced in response a system of 
thought which viewed galut as a course of suffering which 
uplifted the spirit, a penance for sins in this world, and a 
preparation for redemption. As an outcome both of medieval 
thinking in general and of the Jewish spiritual legacy in par- 
ticular, Jewish thinkers emerged who, while they viewed exile 
against all its horrors, showed the majesty of God’s purpose, 
and the greatness of the Jewish heritage, and who reinforced 
the faith of fellow Jews and countered the arguments of gen- 
tiles. The attitude of the Jews to exile during the Middle Ages 
can be measured by the extent of the response made by dif- 
ferent generations to the appearance of pseudo-messiahs and 
*messianic movements, which were a direct and spontaneous 
expression of the desire to abolish the exile. The condition of 
alienation in the Diaspora also found perpetual expression in 
tradition, customs of mourning for Jerusalem, and the sym- 
bols perpetuating the memory of the destruction of the Tem- 
ple. The immediate preparedness of individuals or groups of 
Jews to return and settle in Erez Israel, the support given by 
the Diaspora for the immigrants, and the calls for aid and im- 
migration from those in the Holy Land and their emissaries 
continued in all periods. The stories current in Jewish tradi- 
tion concerning the *Ten Lost Tribes criticize under the veil 
of utopian legend Israel’s lack of kingship and sovereignty and 
express the desire for their restoration. In conjunction with 
these popular expressions of the condition of galut, in which 
ideas concerning the exile and redemption are interwoven, 
Jewish thinkers advanced their views on the meaning of the 
sufferings and purpose of galut, and developed the ideology 
a stage further. 

During the seventh century, with the rise of Islam and its 
victories over Christianity, it appeared to the Jews that con- 
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temporary events constituted a retribution on Israel’s enemies 
and that it was the intent of Providence to ease the yoke of 
the exile (see *Nistarot de-Rabbi Shimon bar Yohai). During 
the eighth century, *Anan b. David confirmed the custom of 
preserving strict mourning for Zion, and prohibited the eat- 
ing of meat and drinking of wine. During the tenth century, 
after a number of messianic movements had failed, rationalist 
and skeptical outlooks increased within the community anda 
kind of Judaism that did not anticipate redemption was con- 
ceived (Saadiah Gaon, Beliefs and Opinions, treatise 8). The 
ideas of the Karaite *Al-Kirkisani testify that a similar attitude 
was emerging among certain Karaites (L. Nemoy, in HUCA, 7 
(1930), 395; J. Mann, in Jar, 12 (1921/22), 283). However, the 
majority of the people did not agree with such extremes. 

With time, the constant humiliation to which Jews in the 
Islamic Empire were subjected was felt more intensely, and in 
the period of unrest, when the Abbasid caliphate was in pro- 
cess of disintegration, the misfortunes of exile multiplied. Exile 
under Islam appeared a terrible fate to those living in it. Saa- 
diah Gaon expressed the sentiments of those who remained 
among the faithful despite all adversities: “the servitude has 
been drawn out and the yoke of the [alien] kingdoms has been 
prolonged, behold every day we are increasingly impoverished 
and our numbers are reduced as time advances” (prayer for 
period of misfortune, to be found in Siddur Rav Saadyah Gaon 
(1963), 77-78, see also 350-1). 

Out of this conception of the harshness of the exile, sys- 
tematic arguments were advanced to prove that the galut was 
only temporary, and explanations were given on the meaning 
of the sufferings it entailed and the methods to be followed to 
bring about its termination. The Karaite “Mourners of Zion” 
(*Avelei Zion) gathered in Jerusalem, where they mortified 
themselves and prayed for the end of the exile, proclaiming 
their emotions in words saturated with the feeling of the mis- 
ery of exile and expressing in their poetry the pain for the con- 
dition “of our poor mother,’ “whom we lifted up our eyes to 
see and could not recognize as a result of her ill appearance” 
(Kovez le-Divrei Sifrut... (1941), 141-2). They considered that 
“Karaism is the path toward redemption, while the Rabbanite 
prolongs the exile” (J. Mann, in JQr, 12 (1921/22), 283). 

Saadiah Gaon developed a theory of his own to explain 
the meaning of the exile: he considered that its imposition as 
a temporary punishment had substantial internal sense. Ex- 
ile had befallen the nation “partly as punishment and partly 
as a test” (Beliefs and Opinions, treatise 8, 291), while this trial 
also had a purifying value: “to refine our dross ... and to ter- 
minate our impurities ... He has exiled us and scattered us 
among the nations, so that we have swum in the roaring waves 
of the kingdoms, and, as the smelting of silver in the furnace, 
in their fires ... we have been purified (Siddur Rav Saadyah 
Gaon (1963), 78). Because of these principles “we patiently 
await” (Beliefs and Opinions, treatise 8, 292). 

According to this conception, the endurance of the na- 
tion is a result of its historical experience and religious faith, 
and cannot be conceived by one “who has not experienced 
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what we have experienced nor believed as we have believed” 
(ibid., 293). Saadiah Gaon points to the certainty of the justice 
of God as perceived by the believer, and the strength which 
he has revealed in his struggle against the severity of the exile 
as manifested in the present time, to prove that there must be 
meaning and end to galut: it is inconceivable “that He is not 
aware of our situation or that He does not deal fairly with us 
or that He is not compassionate ... nor... that he has forsaken 
us and cast us off” (ibid., 294). In the exile “some of us are 
being subject to punishment and others to trials.” This is the 
correct religious manner of explaining “every universal catas- 
trophe ... such as famine, war, and pestilence” (ibid., 295). In 
this respect, galut is not to be distinguished from other natural 
and historical calamities which do not differentiate between 
the righteous and the wicked. 

An explanation advanced by an anonymous profound 
thinker in some fragments extant from the tenth century 
gives the meaning of the exile as a mark of Israel’s election, 
as a divine gift and the “blessing of Abraham” (HUCA, 12-13 
(1937-38), 435ff). In his opinion, as far as can be discerned 
from the fragments, the purpose of the dispersion among the 
nations is that Israel should assume the function of the priest 
of the world, who atones for the sins of the nations and guides 
them by means of the yoke of the sufferings which he bears 
on his back and by the arguments which he constantly voices 
in their ears. The anonymous author is firmly convinced that 
“just as the dispersion has come about and materialized, so 
will the ingathering come about and be realized without de- 
lay” (ibid.). 

From the beginning of the 11" century the academies of 
Babylonia were in a state of continuous decline, while Islam 
not only failed to disintegrate but also received additional 
strength by the accession of the Turks. The political situation 
with which Jews were faced was that of a hostile Islamic and 
Christian world composed of fragmented states. This situa- 
tion called forth *Hai b. Sherira Gaon’s description of the na- 
tion as “a threshold over which every passerby tramples” (H. 
Brody, Mivhar ha-Shirah ha-Ivrit, ed. by A.M. Habermann 
(1946), 59). Protests emerged against God that the nation is 
“like Job ... forgotten ... in judgment and not remembered in 
mercy ... the King has rejected me ... He has seen me slaugh- 
tered and devoured and has not rebuked those who consumed 
me’ (ibid. 59-60). 

From the beginning of the tenth century, plentiful ev- 
idence is available concerning the feelings of exile among 
the Jews of Christian Europe. In Germany, Simeon b. Isaac 
(Simeon the Great) described the state and feeling of exile 
during the period. Next to the fact of material suffering, he 
places especial stress on the spiritual danger which faced Jews 
in the Christian arguments that the exile is a proof of the Jews’ 
responsibility for the sin of the crucifixion and their punish- 
ment for it, so that the exile can only be ended by their con- 
version to Christianity (Piyyutei R. Shimon ha-Gadol, ed. by 
A.M. Habermann (1938), 40-41). *Gershom b. Judah also felt 
the pressure of missionary arguments based on galut dur- 
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ing the 10" to 11 centuries: “the enemy urges ... your yoke 
to remove ... to accept a despised idol as a god” (H. Brody, 
op. cit., 69-71). 

Conditions deteriorated after the massacres of the First 
Crusade (1096) and the numerous cases of martyrdom (see 
*Kiddush ha-Shem) that accompanied it (see *Crusades). A 
thousand years had elapsed since the destruction of the Tem- 
ple and the beginning of the exile, and pertinence was thus 
added to the claim of the Christians that an exile of over one 
thousand years was a proof that God had abandoned the na- 
tion. The Reconquest in Spain transferred many Jews under 
Islamic rule to Christian dominance. Rashi was a witness of 
this change for the worse. He explains the hatred of the Chris- 
tians for Jews because Israel does not “pursue after their lie in 
order to accept their erroneous belief” (on Ps. 69:5). He felt 
strongly the degradation of Israel and the mocking that their 
mourning evoked (on Isa. 52:14; Ps. 69:11; 88:9). The root of the 
evil was that the nation “is exiled ... from Erez Israel” (on Isa. 
53:8). With a vivid plasticity of expression his commentaries 
(particularly to Isa. 53) convey the feeling of calamity experi- 
enced by the generation which underwent the persecutions 
of 1096. The sufferings related of the “servant of God” by the 
prophet are understood by Rashi in terms of the tragedy which 
befell his nation in Germany. There is a special religious justi- 
fication for the acceptance of these sufferings in the concept 
of sanctification of the Holy Name: “His soul [of the martyr] 
is given over and sacrificed for My holiness, to return it to me 
as a trespass offering for all that he has transgressed ... this is 
an indemnity [Old French: amende] which a man gives to the 
one whom he has sinned against.” Even so, Rashi is unable to 
reconcile himself to the flourishing state of the cruel nations, 
which weakens the hands of the God-fearing from His service 
as well as undermining their trust in Him (on Ps. 69:7; 88:11). 
On the subject of the sufferings of the righteous in the exile, 
Rashi follows the doctrine of Saadiah Gaon. In the climate of 
perpetual controversy with Christianity, Rashi conceives that 
the cause for the cruel persecution of the Jews originates in the 
jealousy of the nations of the Divine election of Israel, a fact 
which - despite everything - still applies (e.g., on Ps. 102:11). 
This explanation came to be generally accepted by Jews. 

During the 12" century, *Eliezer of Beaugency, in France, 
advanced in his commentaries the idea that the perseverance 
of Jews in their faith in the Christian environment is the out- 
come of divine decree: “I will not put it in your heart to wor- 
ship wood and stone, so that you become one nation with 
them and they do you no further evil; but I will harden your 
hearts against their faith ... and they will hate you so that 
among them you will fall by the sword, by fire, by captivity, and 
by plunder” (on Ezek. 20:32-33). Jews long to die “in battle,” 
but their endurance of the life of exile is also an exposure to 
mortal danger. Ezekiel’s vision of the “valley of the dry bones” 
is interpreted by Eliezer as referring to the House of Israel 
which had died in exile, to be “a great comfort to all those who 
have died for the unity of His Name, and even if they have not 
been done to death, since all their lives they have endured dis- 
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grace and shame and have been smitten and struck because 
they do not believe in their idol - and with this they have also 
died” (on Ezek. 37:9-15; cf. Sefer Hasidim, no. 263). 

Of the tosafists (see *Tosafot) *Eliezer b. Samuel of Metz, 
the disciple of Jacob b. Meir *Tam, emphasizes the bane of 
the exile from its spiritual aspect and attributes it to lack of 
political independence: “... our intelligence is confused, be- 
cause we are in captivity without a king or country, and people 
who are not settled have neither heart nor knowledge” (Sefer 
Yere’im ha-Shalem, ed. by A.A. Schiff (1892), 72, nos. 31-32). 
*Moses b. Jacob of Coucy ascribes to the exile an ecumenical 
significance and purpose for drawing proselytes by serving 
as an example of moral conduct: “now that the exile has been 
prolonged more than necessary, Israel must abstain from the 
vanities of the world and take up the seal of God, which is 
truth, so as not to lie either to Israel or to the nations and not 
to lead them into error in any matter, and [Israel] must sanc- 
tify themselves even in that which is permitted ... and when 
God shall come to deliver them, the nations will say: He has 
done justly, because they are honest men and their Law is sin- 
cerely observed by them. But if they behave toward the Gen- 
tiles with deceit, they will say: see what the Lord has done, 
that He has chosen as His portion thieves and swindlers ... 
God sows Israel in the lands so that proselytes may be added 
to them, and so long as they deal deceitfully, who will join 
them?...” (Semag, Assayin 74). 

The conception of exile of the *Hasidei Ashkenaz is 
dominated by the phenomenon of Kiddush ha-Shem, which 
permeates all their thoughts on life. A description of the rigor 
of exile in 12'»-century France was put into the mouth of the 
Jew in the disputation composed by Peter *Abelard (cf. Baer, 
in Zion, 6 (1934), 152-3). Spanish Jewry from the 11° century 
envisioned exile as an element in specific ideological-mystical 
configurations. In his Megillat ha-Megalleh, *Abraham b. Hiyya 
ha-Nasi considers that history was immanent in the Creation; 
thus even “this harsh exile in which we find ourselves today 
was decreed by the King in the six days of Creation”; the sins 
of the nation, which were its direct cause, were also foreseen 
in this primordial decree. Thus predestinational-astrological 
conception moves exile away from the notion of punishment, 
facilitating the discussion of the subject with Christians and 
especially with the mystics among them. 

Powerful expression of the inner dilemma arising from 
the search for the reason for the exile is given by *Judah Halevi 
in his poetry and thought. His Kuzari was written “to defend 
the humiliated religion,’ and its dominant motif is the knowl- 
edge that the Christian and Muslim worlds “despise us for our 
degradation and poverty” (Judah Halevi, The Kuzari, tr. by 
H. Hirschfeld (1964), pt. 1 no. 113). To meet the arguments of 
the oppressors who claim that the degradation of the Jews in 
the exile shows that “their degree in the next world [will be] 
according to their station in this world” (ibid. no. 112), he ad- 
vances his theory on the ethnic election of the Jewish people. 
Israel suffers for the sins of the nations which are by nature 
inferior to itself; “Israel among the nations is like the heart 
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amid the organs of the body,’ and the diseases with which it 
is afflicted - its degradation — are a sign of its central position 
in human history and the nobility of its character (pt. 2 nos. 
29-44). The Jewish nation is entitled to be proud of its afflic- 
tion in the exile, as all monotheistic religions glory in martyr- 
dom. However, only a minority of Jews willingly and lovingly 
accept the yoke of the exile, while for the remainder the afflic- 
tion is enforced, a fact which explains the length of the exile. 
Every Jew who suffers in the exile nevertheless has great merit, 
whether he bears the yoke of exile by compulsion or out of free 
choice “for whoever wishes to do so can become the friend and 
equal of his oppressor by uttering one word, and without any 
difficulty” (pt. 1 nos. 112-5). Judah Halevi did not relinquish 
his optimistic faith in final victory. He enlarges upon the an- 
cient simile that the nation in exile is to be compared to “the 
seed which falls into the ground”: to the person who observes 
the external condition of the seed, its sowing signifies its de- 
struction; but to the one who has real knowledge, the sowing 
“transforms earth and water into its own substance, carries 
it from one stage to another until it refines the elements and 
transfers them into something like itself” (pt. 4 no. 23). Judah 
Halevi admits that for some Jews the acceptance of the yoke 
of exile is no more than merely passive agreement (pt. 2 nos. 
23-24). The survival of the sick and dispersed nation which 
resembles “a body without a head ... scattered limbs ...” in this 
lengthy exile is in itself a proof that “He who keeps us ... in 
dispersion and exile” is “the living God” (ibid. nos. 29-32). The 
sorrows of exile continue: “we are burdened by them, whilst 
the whole world enjoys rest and prosperity. The trials which 
meet us are meant to prove our faith, to cleanse us completely, 
and to remove all taint from us” (no. 44). With realistic insight 
into the sensation of exile, Judah Halevi promises the one who 
accepts these consolations with sincerity the peace of mind 
required to lead a human existence in the exile, because “he 
who bears the exile unwillingly loses his first and his last re- 
wards” (pt. 3 no. 12). 

During the second half of the 12" century, despair also 
seized the exiles of the Islamic world. In about 1160, *Maimon 
b. Joseph addressed to his brothers in Arabic the Iggeret ha- 
Nehamah (“Letter of Consolation”), when he himself had left 
his place of residence from fear of the Muslim *Almohads. He 
particularly stresses the constant terror and anguish of a life 
where security is absent. To fortify the souls which find them- 
selves in this distress, Maimon formulated his meditation on 
exile in metaphor. The Torah is a lifeline which is thrown to 
one who is drowning in the sea of exile, “and whoever seizes 
it has some hope.” The exile is only lengthy viewed in human 
dimensions. From the terrifying description of the storms of 
the sea and the weakness of the man caught up in them, he 
evokes a picture of consolation: “it so happens ... that while 
the current overthrows walls and hurls up rocks, the frail thing 
remains standing. Thus with the exile ... the Holy One, blessed 
be He, will save the frail nation....” 

His son, *Maimonides, considered the exile of his time 
to be part of the continuous attempts through history to turn 
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the Jewish people from its religion. Some have attempted this 
by force and others by persuasion; Christianity has merely 
introduced the innovation “that for its purpose it combined 
the two, that is coercion and arguments ... because it real- 
ized that this was more effective for achieving the effacement 
of the nation and the Torah” (Iggeret Teiman). Islam learned 
this combined method from Christianity. However, the atti- 
tude of Islam is the hardest and most degrading: “there has 
never risen against Israel a worse nation” than Ishmael (ibid.). 
When Maimonides imputes responsibility for “the loss of our 
kingdom and the destruction of our Temple” to “our ances- 
tors ... who did not study the art of war and the conquest of 
lands” because they believed in the foolishness of astrology 
(from his responsa to the rabbis of Marseilles), this realist- 
political explanation is only considered by him a description 
of the natural punishment which had resulted from having 
sunk into one of many sins. Born into a generation which had 
been tried by forced *conversions, and having witnessed reli- 
gious coercion and escaped from it, he conceived the exile as 
a furnace whose purpose is to purify and test “until religion 
is retained only ... by the pious of the offspring of Jacob ... 
who are pure and clean, who fear God” (Iggeret Teiman). The 
exile and the sufferings of the people “and all that will befall 
them is as a holocaust upon the altar” (ibid.); these words are 
accompanied by an enumeration of the sacrifices actually de- 
manded of his contemporaries. 

The feeling of exile as experienced in Spain during the 
Reconquest period, with the changes in political situations and 
conjunctions where the plight of the Jew remained unaffected, 
was expressed by David *Kimhi in his simile of the animals 
which were ensnared within a circle in the forest and which, 
in turn, the lion encircled with his tail; “thus, we in the exile 
are as within the circle, we cannot leave it without falling into 
the hands of the carnivores: for if we can extract ourselves 
from the rule of the Ishmaelites, we fall under the dominion 
of the uncircumcised ... we therefore withdraw our hands 
and feet for fear of them” (commentary to Ps. 22:17); Jewish 
adherence to faith in persecution and suffering is stressed (on 
Isa. 26:13; Ps. 44:21). 

During the middle of the 13'* century, a period bringing 
an upsurge of mystical thought and an intensification of ra- 
tionalistic tendencies among Jews, Moses b. Nahman (*Nah- 
manides) attributed a most profound and penetrating religious 
significance to exile, and his thought was to exercise tremen- 
dous influence within Judaism in coming generations. Nah- 
manides visualized exile as a crisis in Divinity itself. He ex- 
plains the sayings of the rabbis on the special bond with which 
the inhabitants of Erez Israel are linked to God as an allusion 
to the distinction between “the venerable God, blessed be He, 
the God of gods when abroad” and the “God of Erez Israel, 
which is the possession of God” (on Lev. 18-25); there is “addi- 
tional” power in God as lord of His own estate compared with 
the power which He has in the remainder of His world; exile 
is the disruption of the link with this special “emanation” of 
the Divinity. This divine crisis is followed by a religious crisis, 
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“because the precepts are essentially intended for those living 
in the land of God” (ibid.). Erez Israel, the earthly Temple, and 
the condition of exile in the lower world become symbols of 
the situation and the events in the celestial world (ibid.; also on 
Deut. 4:28; 11:18). It is not only the property of prophecy which 
is impaired as the result of the exile, but the nature of faith, 
world, and God. Another aspect of Nahmanides’ approach is 
his theory — based on the passage of Sifra, Be-Hukkotai 10:5, 
and Rashi (on Lev. 26:32) and his own historical experience — 
that the desolation of Erez Israel is a sign that though the al- 
liance between God and the Jews has been broken in some of 
its elements, the alliance of the “Owner of the estate” has not 
been established with any other nation. The estate will not be 
cultivated and the Owner will not be worshiped in this aspect 
of His Divinity until His children return to His land (on Lev. 
26:16). Nahmanides’ profound recognition of the religious 
aspect of the tragedy of exile did not overshadow his realistic 
appraisal of the actual situation in the 13" century. He recog- 
nizes the potentials of the physical and spiritual existence of 
the remainder of the nation and the possibility of preserva- 
tion to a certain degree of the link with God (on Deut. 4:27; 
and in other words in Sefer ha-Ge'ullah, 4). Nahmanides mini- 
mizes the extent of the economic decadence in the exile, no 
doubt influenced by the flourishing condition of the Jews in 
Spain in his time (on Deut. 28:42). Like *Bahya b. Joseph ibn 
Paquda (Hovot ha-Levavot, “Shaar ha-Behinnah, 5), who had 
preceded him during the prosperous days under Islamic rule, 
Nahmanides concludes that “as a result of our exile in the lands 
of our enemies, our affairs have not fared for the worse... for 
in these lands we are as the other nations living there, or even 
better than them” (on Deut. 28:42). Menahem b. Solomon 
*Meiri, in the generation which followed Nahmanides, criti- 
cized Christian persecution of the Jews since they pray for the 
peace of the monarchy, “and our prayer is pure and sincere, 
unlike their thoughts; if only our prayers for them would be 
fulfilled in our own persons” (on Ps. 35). This lends a new note 
to the feeling of exile - the bitterness over suffering even while 
the Jews demonstrate sincere loyalty to Christian rule. 

The conception of Nahmanides that the world and the 
Divinity had become impaired as a result of the exile assumed 
a more practical and concrete meaning for the generations 
which followed the expulsion from Spain, Portugal, and Sic- 
ily (1492, 1497). Exile presented itself from the viewpoint of 
Kabbalah as the misery arising from a cosmos fractured inter- 
nally, as the terror of a world in which a struggle was taking 
place between light and darkness, purity and impurity; a world 
situation in which Israel, the nation of light, is delivered into 
the hands of the children of darkness, that is the children of 
Edom, who in this array of symbols are subjected to a double 
measure of hatred. A dynamic mystic-universal meaning was 
attributed to efforts to amend the world by deeds, knowledge, 
and example (a meaning taken up by the kabbalists of *Safed, 
and the *Shabbateans). 

An explanation of the negative phenomena of the exile 
and the manifestations of continuing survival in it were given 
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15'-century realities and concepts by Isaac *Arama. Its tor- 
ments and persecutions are attributed to being in close rela- 
tion to gentiles by residence “in their towns and settlements.” 
Yet in its state of semi-serfdom and semi-protection, and to 
a large measure thanks to this enslavement and protection 
by the crown, the nation has been able to survive exile. Isaac 
Arama also places the forced converts within his tableau of 
the exile: “even though they have become assimilated within 
the nations ... their feet have not found complete rest; because 
they [the nations] constantly insult and despise them and 
contrive against them ... libels ... and they always consider 
them as reverting to Judaism” (Akedat Yizhak, Deut., shaar 
98). The underground life of the anusim is depicted as exile ac- 
companied by even heightened terrors. To the question of the 
length of the exile, of the shining of the Divine countenance 
on the Christian world and its success, which had already been 
asked in former generations and disturbed the generation of 
the Expulsion with even greater urgency (ibid., Lev., shearim 
7o and 60), Isaac Arama attempted to offer several answers. 
Jewish history until this exile “was merely to be considered 
as a betrothal ...”; the marriage had not yet taken place. There 
is therefore no reason to speak of a divorce (ibid., Ex., shaar 
50). Moreover, even according to Christian thinking, the 
Law was only revealed thousands of years after the Creation, 
while Jesus came to redeem souls from the original sin long 
after this revelation. By comparison Israel's wait for redemp- 
tion is not long, even if anguished (ibid., Deut., shaar 88). 
Purification from sins and removal of the evil inclination 
from the heart are also advanced as reasons for the intensi- 
fication of the sufferings and their prolongation (ibid., Gen.., 
shaar 14). 

Isaac *Abrabanel vividly contrasts the kind fate accorded 
to the gentile nations and the evil which had befallen Israel in 
the exile (introduction to Ma’yenei ha-Yeshuah). 

He distinguishes between the cause of the hatred by the 
Christians — the crucifixion of Jesus — and that of the hatred 
by the Ishmaelites - the rejection of the Koran (on Hinneh 
Yaskil Avdi). Exile is also characterized for him by the fact 
that “the exiles ... will not become tillers of the land ... but 
will engage to a limited extent in the commerce of goods ...” 
(Yeshuot Meshiho, iyyun no. 2 ch. 1), but he considers this laud- 
able, because the acquisition of land abroad would reduce the 
yearning for redemption (ibid., iyyun no. 1 ch. 1). The stead- 
fastness of Israel as manifested in endurance of suffering, in 
holding fast to the faith in disputations and in maintaining 
purity of religion and worship, Abrabanel regards as a three- 
fold gain from the galut (on Hinneh Yaskil Avdi). The stead- 
fastness of the faithful stands out in contrast to the conduct of 
the anusim, who silenced their voices and hid their faith; he 
stresses the merit of those who gave up their homes and be- 
longings and went into exile with pride in order to practice Ju- 
daism openly. Even during those evil days Abrabanel believed 
that by its spiritual strength the nation would yet succeed in 
its desire to “bring the Gentiles under the wings of the Divine 
Presence,... by its knowledge and wisdom ... it would remove 
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them from their false beliefs”; Israel will act kindly toward its 
tormentors and will instruct its torturers (ibid.). 

The words of these scholars preserve the strength and 
originality of men who observed the condition of a physically 
stricken but spiritually intact and healthy nation, of thinkers 
who drew from the sources of tradition and who perceived the 
past in the light of the present and the present in the light of 
the past. However, the words of Solomon *Ibn Verga, written 
about 30 years after the Expulsion, reveal the mood of a man 
who has lost contact with the social framework against which 
he should direct the sharpness of his rebuke. His thought is 
abstract and presented in the form of analogies detached 
from concrete situations. The subsidiary reason for the exile 
advanced by Maimonides - that the Jews were defeated be- 
cause they did not study the art of war and relied upon astrol- 
ogy - becomes a recurrent argument of Ibn Verga, that “at first, 
when the Jews found favor in the eyes of God, He fought their 
wars ... they did therefore not study ... war ... and when they 
sinned ... they were not familiar with the instruments of war, 
and God was not with them ... and they fell as a flock without 
a shepherd” (Shevet Yehudah). The condition of exile caused 
the Jews to forfeit their wisdom: “our mind is in exile, being 
enslaved to the exile, to the search for means of livelihood, to 
the taxes and decrees of the state; how can it preoccupy itself 
with wisdom?” (ibid.). Analysis of the situation, accompa- 
nied by wishful inclination, leads Ibn Verga to conclude that 
it is the Christian masses who hate the Jews, while “the kings 
in general ... the princes, the wise, and all the notables of the 
land loved them”; even the pope “loves the Jews” because he 
authorizes them to live in his country and trade there. Ibn 
Verga, however, realizes that the fury of mass passions is an 
overwhelming power “and if the king safeguard us and the 
populace rise against us, how can we be secure?” (ibid.). 

Ibn Verga is preoccupied with searching for “the reason 
for the great hatred felt by the Christians against the Jews.” 
This he finds in a combination of religious and natural fac- 
tors: on the one hand, religious fanaticism which paves the 
way to belief in fantastic libels against the Jews, on the other, 
the desire for loot and the fact that every community “seeks to 
absorb its neighbor and to integrate it within itself”; the Gen- 
tiles therefore hate the Jews who refuse to assimilate into them. 
He also echoes the steadfast pride of the exile who declares to 
the “Master of the world: You go to great lengths that I should 
abandon my religion ... despite the dwellers of heaven, I am 
a Jew ... and will remain as such” (ibid.). This divine perse- 
cution is explained through the ancient and powerful answer 
of the prophet: “You only have I known of all the families of 
the earth; therefore, I will visit upon you all your iniquities” 
(Amos 3:2). But concomitantly, exile continues naturally be- 
cause of religious hatred, “the jealousy of women, the envy of 
money,’ and the accusations brought against the totality of 
Jewry because of the sins of individuals “who have sought to 
dominate the nations.” 

The thought of *Judah Loew b. Bezalel (the Maharal of 
Prague) on the exile at the beginning of the 17 century bears 
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the imprint of the situation which followed the Spanish Expul- 
sion on the one hand and the relative prosperity in his coun- 
try, Bohemia-Moravia, in his time; it is based upon both the 
fundamentals of Kabbalah and the rabbinical systems of hala- 
khah and homiletics current during the 16" to 17" centuries. 
The mainstream of his thought is expressed in Nezah Yisrael, 
and marginally in Gur Aryeh, Or Hadash, and Beer ha-Golah. 
The Maharal divides the “night of exile” into three “watches”: 
the first is one of painful slavery, the second of massacres and 
forced conversions, while the third - that in which he is liv- 
ing and which appears to him the last before dawn - consists 
essentially of consecutive expulsions. Like Ibn Verga, he too 
preferred the order of the king’s peace and protection accord- 
ing to God’s will against the popular frenzy and violence which 
did not spare the weak. The Maharal analyzed the religious- 
spiritual-social nature of the exile in terms which anticipate 
the theories of organic nationalism of the 19"* century: “Exile 
is a change and a departure from order: for God has situated 
every nation in the place which is appropriate to it ... Accord- 
ing to the natural order the suitable place for them [the Jews] is 
Erez Israel where they are to live in independence.... As with 
every natural existing object, they are not to be divided into 
two ... since the Jewish people is one nation, more indivisible 
and inseparable than all the other nations ... dispersion is un- 
natural to them...; moreover, according to the natural order, 
it is improper that one nation be enslaved by another... be- 
cause God has created every nation for itself... It is therefore 
unbecoming that in the order of nature Israel should be un- 
der the dominion of others.” In several aspects, exile is thus 
an anomaly in the eternal natural order, every deviation from 
which cannot be but casual and temporary. 

This combination of natural factors is the guarantee for 
the redemption from the unnaturalness of exile. For “all things 
which are removed from their natural place are unable to sur- 
vive in a place which is not natural to them ... because if they 
subsisted ... the unnatural would become natural and this is 
impossible ... therefore, from the exile, we can perceive the 
redemption.” In the meantime, however, the exile continues 
by the express will of God (because “that which ... departs 
from the limits of reality requires excessive supervision and 
reinforcement in order to survive”), and it is by Him also that 
assimilation in the exile is prevented. So long as this anomaly 
is maintained, it has its own legitimacy and roots to feed on 
by the laws of nature: the rule of Edom over the world be- 
comes the defective condition of this world. There is an es- 
sential spiritual contrast, even if the depths of its profundity 
cannot be perceived, between Edom and Jacob: as between 
“water and fire, although not endowed with intelligence or 
will, are opposed to each other by nature.” The struggle be- 
tween the two is for the totality of the creation, because “each 
desires the possession of all that exists, which is this world ... 
and the world to come, and thus repels his opponent.” In the 
present stage of this struggle “Esau has gained for himself out 
of the quarrel a world of shame and disgrace ... to which he is 
related; Jacob is removed from it, because impurity is foreign 
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to him and he was born the last”; it is impossible that Jacob 
and Esau should possess both worlds together, because, if so, 
there would be two extremes in one subject. With pride he 
sees the exile as an expansion into far-flung regions where 
the dispersed Jews await the era of perfection of the world, 
which they will rule. 

In opposition to the physical dispersion of the material 
reality, there are spiritual factors which unite the nation. This 
is unity created and symbolically expressed both by conscious- 
ness of national solidarity and by Torah study and prayer. En- 
gaged in the latter the nation is in a state resembling redemp- 
tion. To the question: “If ... the Divine Presence is indeed with 
Israel in exile ... why does Israel spend most of its days in this 
world undergoing oppression and expulsions?” the Maharal 
replies that “this world is not the portion of Israel”; hence, it is 
to the advantage of the Jews to be removed from its benefits. 
The Maharal developed a theory against censorship of thought 
and literature and religious coercion which regarded these as 
the exercise of tyranny, and the struggle against them as the 
true and full expression of the free divine spirit in man. 

The galut feeling in Poland-Lithuania, an exile which 
appeared relatively easy during the 16" to 17‘ centuries, is 
reflected in the commentaries of Samuel Eliezer b. Judah ha- 
Levi *Edels (the Maharsha) on the aggadot of the Talmud. He 
was grateful to the Turks for the refuge which the exiles had 
found in their country, and he considered the “Kings of Ish- 
mael” “merciful kings” (Hiddushei Aggadot, on BB 74b), while 
“Esau and his offspring ... have tormented us in every genera- 
tion more than all the other nations ...” (ibid. on Meg. 11a). 
With their persecutions, the Christians are intent on placing 
obstacles in the path of the Jewish people toward perfection 
(ibid. on Bek. 8a). 

Edels accepted the viewpoint of the author of Shevet 
Yehudah concerning the difference of attitude toward the Jews 
on the part of the various classes: “It is obvious that by the 
king and the princes they will be not humiliated and despised 
also when in exile, but only by the populace and the masses 
of the nations” (on Taan. 20a). On the other hand, the hatred 
of the populace saves the Jews from being appointed officials 
in “most contemptible crafts” (ibid.). Of special interest is the 
discussion of Edels with the Christians on the subject of the 
destruction of the Temple, the cessation of its existence, the 
revelation of the Divine Presence within its walls, and the 
length of the exile as evidence of the departure of the Holy 
Spirit from Israel. The Jew insists that the Divine Presence is 
not really bound up fully with one location only; partially at 
least the Jews can carry on the divine task even in dispersion 
and exile (ibid. on Bek. 8a and Ar. 10b). 

*Ephraim Solomon b. Aaron of Luntschitz (Leczyca) re- 
garded the exile as a social problem, part of the problem of 
justice in the world. He arranges a kind of double confronta- 
tion, between the wealthy of Israel and the condition of their 
nation and between the nations of the world and the distri- 
bution of material bounty among them; as result of this com- 
parison “the superiority of victory is always upon my lips to 
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reply to the nations who adduce a proof for their religion from 
their success ... to refute their opinion and to overthrow their 
towers: because in every generation ... our eyes witness that 
God has handed over all the benefit of temporary success to 
those who are unworthy of it, and this forms part of His pro- 
found and wonderful counsel - in order that the axe should 
not become proud against him that hews therewith, and that 
the nations should not say our hand is powerful; because they 
li.e., the Gentiles] also agree that there are among them wicked 
people that are unworthy of success and even so they see their 
houses filled with wealth, while according to their evil ways 
li.e., the Christian faith] they do not deserve that God should 
bestow of his abundance on them.’ However, the goods of this 
world, which are putrid flesh and stale bread, are thrown to 
the dogs of this world (Olelot Efrayim, 1 (1883), 3 nos. 5-6). 
He warns the “blind in the camp of the Hebrews” not to rely 
on their prosperity and to remember the communities which 
have been destroyed. 

Once Italian Jewry had established itself in a renewed 
structure in the towns and states of the post-Renaissance 
period, it became imperative to explain the exile to the ur- 
ban dwellers whose minds were inclined toward rationalis- 
tic reasoning and commercial considerations. In 1638 Sim- 
one (Simhah) *Luzzatto completed his Discorso circa il stato 
de gl’hebrei... (“Discourse on the State of the Hebrews ...”), 
in which he attempted to shed light on the exile in a manner 
most acceptable to the rulers in Venice — by the exploitation 
of humanist trends of thought and mercantile considerations. 
This apologetic tractate, which was intended to convince 
despots governed by cold political considerations and com- 
mercial-utilitarian motivations of the usefulness of the Jews, 
also reflects the self-criticism resulting from feelings of infe- 
riority induced by the contrast with gentile existence. Many 
ideas which had formerly been expressed within the Jewish 
framework of the concept of exile were now brought out to 
the non-Jewish world and illumined with the cold and harsh 
light of realistic calculation. 

In the 17" century *Manasseh Ben Israel also addressed 
himself to Gentiles in order to overcome objections to the re- 
turn of Jews to England by the members of the Protestant sects 
who were prejudiced by religious fervor in addition to their 
economic considerations. Manasseh Ben Israel expressed not 
only the desire for survival of the galut but also its tendency 
toward extension with the expansion of the known world and 
the discoveries of new territorial and social horizons. Much of 
his reasoning is drawn from the arguments of Luzzatto, but, 
voiced by Manasseh, they assume a more religious content 
and a less submissive tone. He is not deterred from declaring 
to the nations in their own language, in the manner of the 
early medieval debators, that the sufferings of the “Servant 
of God” had befallen the Nation of God, and that the nations 
in their various countries “have slaine them, not for wicked- 
nesses, which they did not commit, but for their riches which 
they had” (The Hope of Israel, sec. 29). Even the expulsions 
serve the process of the expansion of the exile, because when 
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one ruler expels them, the second accepts them with affabil- 
ity and grants them a “thousand priviledges” (ibid., sec. 33). 
Commerce enables the Jews to live in wealth and with the 
acquisition of properties, as a result of which they “not only 
become gracious to their Princes and Lords” but also causes 
“that they should be invited by others to come and dwell in 
their Lands,’ because “wheresoever they go to dwell, there 
presently the Traficq begins to florish” (A Declaration to the 
Common-wealth of England, fol. 1-2). The central theory of 
Manasseh on the continuation of the exile and its extension 
is that so long as the prophecy of Daniel remains unfulfilled 
and the exiles have not yet been scattered to the extremities 
of the world, the redemption will not come. 


Ideology in Modern Times 

The feeling that there was room for expansion and progress for 
the Jews in general society, the apologetic trend of appeal to 
the non-Jewish world, and the awareness of new attitudes in- 
tensified with the changes in society and opinions of 18*°-cen- 
tury Europe. In the modern era the nature of the debate on the 
exile assumed a different character as a result of social experi- 
ments made by Jews and non-Jews to abolish the exile. From 
the 18" century, ideas on and explanations of the exile were 
channeled to new methods of expression, both through orga- 
nized movements which attempted to remold the character of 
Judaism and through individual thinkers (see *Emancipation; 
*Reform; *Haskalah; *Assimilation; *Hasidism; *Hibbat Zion; 
*Zionism; *Agudat Israel; M. *Mendelssohn; S.R. *Hirsch; J.L. 
*Pinsker; *Ahad Ha-Am; S. *Dubnow; M_J. *Berdyczewski 
(bin Gorion); J.H. *Brenner; J. *Klatzkin; A.D. *Gordon; A.I. 
*Kook; EF. *Rosenzweig; S. *Rawidowicz). The conception of 
the exile of these movements and personalities cannot be sepa- 
rated from their essential standpoints and lines of thought and 
should be considered within their specific contexts. Even those 
whose thinking followed ancient paths ascribed their views to 
innovations brought about by these movements in the mod- 
ern era. Until the second half of the 19" century, it appeared 
that supremacy was being achieved both in reality and in ide- 
ology by the trends which sought to abolish the exile through 
integration within the surrounding nations or through con- 
tinuing a respected existence within their midst by finding a 
meaning in this situation either as a divine punishment or as 
part of a sublime religious purpose. However, from the second 
half of the 19" century, this reality deteriorated in the emer- 
gent world of nationalism. Jews increasingly viewed the exile 
in terms of anger and despair, which even though presented 
in modern idioms, resembled in content the ancient concep- 
tion of the exile expressed by former generations. Numerous 
efforts were made toward finding a means of preserving the 
distinctiveness and historic continuity of the nation within 
new and changing circumstances. 

By the second half of the 20" century and into the 21%, 
the two fundamental conceptions in Jewish ideology of the 
modern era on the subject of the exile have resumed their 
struggle with renewed intensity. One line of thinking points 
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to the Holocaust in Europe, the brutality of its perpetrators, 
and the apathy manifested by the majority of the nations of the 
world during the years 1939-45. It was argued that hatred of 
the Jews has not disappeared even after the atrocities of Hitler, 
while the Jews are subject to powerful forces of assimilation 
in places where they have free social interchange. There is the 
reality of the establishment of the State of Israel in contrast to 
the difficulties of maintaining the unity of world Jewry and 
the ties between the nation in its country and the minorities 
abroad. All these phenomena are interpreted as signaling the 
degeneration of the Jewish position and the danger attached 
to the continuation of the exile, and are put forward as deci- 
sive proofs for the necessity of its liquidation. 

Adherents of the other line of thinking point to the po- 
litical freedom and equality of rights legally granted to in- 
dividual Jews in all the countries of the world and the au- 
thorization accorded in most states to Jewish organizations 
to pursue their cultural and social activities. They stress the 
organizational, spiritual, literary, and philanthropic achieve- 
ments of the Diaspora communities; the political and material 
strength which is added to the State of Israel by the support 
of Diaspora Jewry; and the role of the Diaspora as exempli- 
fied in the Second Temple era. The success that the Germans 
achieved in modern times in uniting their dispersed na- 
tion around their country is noted. These believe - in com- 
mon with the Jews in the days of *Philo and *Josephus, the 
geonic period, and the 19* century - that the Diaspora has 
a reason, and a right of existence; that there is national utility 
in the maintenance of the Diaspora according to its poten- 
tialities in its diffusion throughout the world. In fact, many 
who approve the existence of the exile are inclined to con- 
sider the state as a more favorable form of Jewish survival and 
sympathize with the principle of the “ingathering of the ex- 
iles.”” On the other hand, the majority of those who condemn 
the exile recognize that there is no possibility in sight of ter- 
minating the Diaspora. The Six-Day War (1967) and its after- 
math strengthened both the consciousness of identity and 
feelings of interdependence between Israel and the Diaspora 
for the majority of Jews. However, a radical and vocal mi- 
nority expresses strong disapproval of this tie. The link with 
Israel has become a touchstone and testing furnace for the 
existence of Jews in present-day Communist-ruled coun- 
tries. 

Down through its history the feeling of galut has been 
one of the most permanent and prolific incentives in Jew- 
ish thought. It has expressed the desire for redemption and 
preservation as a nation even in the most difficult days. The 
discussion between Jews and adherents of other monotheis- 
tic religions on this subject, the spiritual pride and religious 
feeling it engendered, resulted in the formulation of new pat- 
terns of explanation of the exile from generation to genera- 
tion which enabled the Jew to bear his suffering without los- 
ing his humanity or his faith in God and justice. The spirit of 
Jacob has been saved out of the tragedy of the exile because 
the feeling of exile has been one of the principal factors creat- 
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ing the particular sensitivity to questions of divine and social 
justice among most Jews. As the result of a specific situation, 
according to Judah Loew b. Bezalel, the Jewish nation has be- 
come different from the other nations of the world through 
its experience of suffering and humiliation and detachment 
from the rest of society for generation after generation, and 
through alert and proud reaction to this trial. 
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GALVESTON PLAN, a project to divert European Jews im- 
migrating to the United States from the large eastern ports 
of the United States to the southwestern states. In 1907 Jacob 
H. *Schiff initiated and financed the plan, hoping to allevi- 
ate the concentration of immigrants in the big cities of the 
northeast and middle west. The Jewish Territorial Organiza- 
tion undertook to continue the task. A Jewish Immigrants’ 
Information Bureau (j11B), directed by Morris D. *Waldman, 
was established in 1907 in Galveston, Texas, to settle and 
sustain the immigrants, who began to arrive in July of that 
year. Rabbi Henry *Cohen of Galveston was instrumental in 
the entire effort. The Jewish Territorialist Organization (ITO) 
was established in 1901 by the United Hebrew Charities of 
New York, the Bnai Brith, the Baron de Hirsch Fund, and 
other Jewish immigrant aid agencies. Its stated aim was to 
disperse Jewish immigrants to other communities and thus 
alleviate the plight of Jewish charities in New York. The 1ro 
helped the Jewish emigrants get from Russia to Bremen, 
Germany, and from there, the Hilfsverein der Deutschen 
Juden cared for the Jewish emigrants and put them on ships 
for Galveston. Once the Jews got to Texas, the j11B assumed 
responsibilities for them and helped them resettle in other 
communities. 

However, several major Jewish immigration organiza- 
tions refused to assist, and in 1910 the U.S. Department of 
Commerce and Labor deported a large number of immigrants 
who had arrived at the port of Galveston, alleging that the 
immigrants had violated labor laws or were liable to become 
public charges. Nevertheless, the Galveston plan managed to 
settle 10,000 immigrants before it ceased operations at the 
outbreak of World War 1 as relationships between the Jewish 
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organizations had deteriorated and potential immigrants were 
less willing to go to Galveston. 

For Galveston, see *Texas. 
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[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


GAMA, GASPAR DA (c. 1440-1510), Jewish traveler; his 
original name is unknown. Born, according to one account, in 
Posen (Poland), he made his way to Jerusalem and then Alex- 
andria, was taken prisoner and sold as a slave in India, where 
he obtained his freedom and entered the service of the ruler 
of Goa. When the Portuguese explorer Vasco da Gama arrived 
off Angediva in 1498, he was greeted in a friendly fashion by 
this long-bearded European on behalf of his master, but Vasco 
da Gama treacherously seized the Jew and compelled him to 
embrace Christianity under the baptismal name of Gaspar da 
Gama. He now had to pilot the fleet in Indian waters and was 
subsequently brought back to Portugal. In Lisbon, Gaspar was 
granted a pension by the king, who employed his linguistic 
ability in subsequent Portuguese naval expeditions. In 1500 he 
accompanied Cabral on his voyage in western waters and was 
with Nicolau Coelho when he first stepped ashore in Brazil. 
On the return voyage he met Amerigo Vespucci, the Tuscan 
explorer after whom America is named, at Cabo Verde and 
was consulted by him. Later he went to India once more with 
Vasco da Gama (1502-03) and again in 1505 with Francisco 
d'Almeida. He took part in the latter’s expedition against Ca- 
licut in 1510, when he may have died. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Wiznitzer, Jews in Colonial Brazil (1960), 
3-5; Huemmerich, in: Revista da Universidade de Coimbra (1927); WJ. 
Fischel, Ha- Yehudim be-Hodu (1960), 15-30; M. Kayserling, Christo- 
pher Columbus... (Eng., 19287), 113-9. 


[Walter Joseph Fischel] 


GAMALA (Gamla), ancient city in lower Golan. It was called 
Gamala because it was situated on a hill shaped like a camel’s 
hump (Heb. gamal, “camel”). According to the Mishnah it was 
fortified in the time of Joshua (Ar. 9:16). Alexander Yannai 
(Jannaeus) captured the city (83-80 B.c.£.) and it continued 
to be inhabited by Jews (Jos., Ant., 13:394); it belonged to the 
Herodian territory of Gaulanitis (Jos., Wars, 1:105). During the 
war against Rome it was fortified by Josephus and since the 
Jewish rebels could maintain contact with Babylonia by way 
of Gamala, the city underwent a prolonged siege in 67 c.E. Be- 
cause of its nearly impregnable position and strong fortifica- 
tions, it was captured only after very severe fighting; Vespasian 
killed many of its inhabitants while others committed suicide 
(Wars, 4:11-54, 62-83). First identified by Y. Gal at a rocky spur 
between the branches of Nahal Daliyyot, close to the village of 
Deir Qeruh, the site was surveyed and subsequently excavated 
by S. Guttman for ten years from 1976. More recently new ex- 
cavations have been conducted at the site by D. Syon, who is 
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also in charge of the publication of the late Guttman’s work. 
The earliest remains at the site date from the Early Bronze 
Age. The principal archaeological remains at the site are the 
remains of the town dating from the Late Hellenistic period to 
the destruction by the Romans in 67 c.£. The settlement was 
built on the slope of a spur with a fortification wall along the 
unprotected sides. The buildings were built inside the town 
on terraces. Residential and industrial buildings were found 
separated by alleyways. A large public columned building was 
uncovered with benches along the walls, and it was identified 
by the excavator as a synagogue. A large olive press was also 
excavated as well as a number of residential buildings. Large 
quantities of finds were uncovered, including pottery, chalk 
vessels, coins, arrowheads, and ballista balls. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Schumacher, Across the Jordan (1886), 
74-76, 84-85; Dalman, in: PJB, 7 (1911), 25-26; 8 (1912), 52ff. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Guttman, “The Synagogue at Gamla,’ in: L.I. 
Levine (ed.), Ancient Synagogues Revealed (1981), 30-34; idem, 
Gamla - A City in Rebellion (1994); D. Syon and Z. Yavor, “Gamla - 
Old and New,” in: Qadmoniot, 34 (2001). 


[Michael Avi- Yonah / Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


GAMALIEL, RABBAN, the name and title of six sages, 
descendants of *Hillel, who filled the office of nasi in Erez 
Israel. 

RABBAN GAMALIEL HA-ZAKEN (“the elder”), a grand- 
son of Hillel, lived in the first half of the first century. As pres- 
ident of the Sanhedrin he maintained close contact not only 
with the Jews of Erez Israel, but also with those in the Dias- 
pora. The Tosefta has preserved three letters, containing re- 
minders about the times of separating tithes and information 
about the leap year, which Rabban Gamaliel dictated to the 
scribe Johanan, while seated in the company of sages upon 
the steps of the Temple Mount. In these letters he addresses 
“our brethren in Upper Galilee and in Lower Galilee,’ “our 
brethren of the Upper South and of the Lower South,” and 
“our brethren of the exile of Babylon, the exile of Media, and 
the other exiles of Israel” (Tosef, Sanh. 2:6; Ty, Sanh. 1:2, 18 d; 
Sanh. 11b). Like his grandfather, Hillel, Gamaliel was respon- 
sible for many *takkanot, many of them bearing the formula, 
“for the benefit of humanity” (Git. 4:2-3), particularly on be- 
half of women (ibid.). Of particular importance is his decision 
permitting a woman to remarry on the evidence of a single 
witness to the death of her husband (Yev. 16:7). Stories have 
been preserved testifying to his ties with the royal family, ap- 
parently that of *Agrippa 1 (Pes. 88b). Among his pupils were 
Simeon of Mizpeh, Joezer of Ha-Birah, and Nehemiah of Bet 
Dali (Pe‘ah 2:6; Or. 2:12; Yev. 16:7). According to Acts Gama- 
liel was tolerant toward the first Christians, and Paul was one 
of his pupils (22:3). Of his children there are known Simeon, 
who succeeded him, and a daughter who married Simeon b. 
Nethanel ha-Kohen (Tosef., Av. Zar. 3:10). The sages’ regard for 
Gamaliel was expressed in their saying: “When Rabban Ga- 
maliel the elder died the glory of the Torah ceased, and purity 
and saintliness [lit. “separation”] perished” (Sot. 9:15). 
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RABBAN GAMALIEL II, also called Rabban Gamaliel of 
Jabneh, grandson of (1), succeeded *Johanan b. Zakkai as nasi 
c. 80 c.E. He saw his life’s work as the strengthening of the new 
center at Jabneh and the concentration and consolidation of 
the people around the Torah, constituting an authority that 
would be capable of filling the place of the Temple and of the 
Sanhedrin which had met in the Chamber of Hewn Stones. To 
this end he worked energetically for the elevation of the dig- 
nity of the nasi’; office, and for the unification of halakhah. The 
Talmud reports a heavenly voice “that was heard in Jabneh” 
establishing the halakhah in accordance with Bet Hillel (Er. 
13b; TJ, Ber. 1:7, 3b), corresponding to the aims of much of Ga- 
maliel’s activity. It also describes his vigorous exertions as not 
directed to increasing his own honor or that of his household, 
but rather to preserving the unity of the nation and the Torah 
(BM 59b). In his private life and in his personal relationships 
he was modest and easygoing, showed love and respect toward 
his pupils and friends, and even to his slave, and was toler- 
ant of gentiles (Tosef, BK 9:30; Ber. 2:7; Sanh. 104b; et al.; Sif. 
Deut. 38). In respect to laws and prohibitions he was at times 
lenient to others and strict with himself (Ber. 2:6; TJ, Ber. 1:2, 
3a). In spite of this, his firmness as nasi and his endeavors to 
increase the power of the new center aroused the strong op- 
position of the elder scholars of his generation. According to 
later talmudic tradition this led to a severe struggle in which 
Gamaliel did not hesitate to excommunicate his own brother- 
in-law, *Eliezer b. Hyrcanus (BM 59b). Of greatest consequence 
was Gamaliel’s dispute with *Joshua b. Hananiah on the fixing 
of the new moon (see *Calendar). Gamaliel regarded the affair 
as a test of the authority of his bet din and ordered R. Joshua 
to demonstrate publicly that he accepted the discipline of the 
nasi: “I charge you to appear before me with your staff and 
your money on the day which according to your reckoning 
should be the Day of Atonement.’ On the advice of his col- 
leagues, Akiva and Dosa b. Harkinas, R. Joshua bowed to the 
command. When he came before Rabban Gamaliel, the nasi 
rose, kissed him on his head and said to him: “Come in peace 
my teacher and pupil - my teacher in wisdom and my pupil 
because you have accepted my decision” (RH 2:8-9). From this 
passage in the Mishnah it would seem that the tensions be- 
tween Gamaliel and Joshua had been resolved. According to 
the Talmud, however, they did not cease with this affair. The 
firmness of Gamaliel was regarded by most of the scholars 
as an insult to the dignity of R. Joshua and led to a revolt 
against his authority which ended with his removal from the 
office of nasi and the appointment of *Eleazar b. Azariah in 
his place (Ber. 27b-28a). The nobility of Rabban Gamaaliel’s 
character was vindicated, however, by his not absenting him- 
self from bet ha-midrash and by his participation in the es- 
tablishment of the halakhah under the direction of the new 
nasi. In the end Gamaliel appeased Joshua, and the scholars, 
meeting him halfway “out of respect for his father’s house,” 
reinstated him as nasi. According to the Jerusalem Talmud 
(Ber. 4:1) he alone was nasi, Eleazar b. Azariah only serving 
as his deputy, av bet din, but according to the Babylonian Tal- 
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mud (ibid.) Eleazar b. Azariah continued to share the post of 
nasi with him. 

Rabban Gamaliel was recognized as one of the great- 
est scholars of his generation by his colleagues, by his many 
pupils, and even by his opponents. His halakhic pronounce- 
ments, among them traditions from his father and grandfa- 
ther, are abundantly cited in the Mishnah and beraitot. His 
activity, together with that of his colleagues and pupils in Jab- 
neh, laid the foundation of the Mishnah. Exceptionally im- 
portant takkanot with respect to religion and worship are as- 
sociated with the name of Rabban Gamaliel, their aim being 
to face up to the new reality created by the destruction of the 
Temple by the implementation of laws and customs designed 
to serve as a “reminder of the Temple.” Rabban Gamaliel 
played a large part in formulating Passover eve ceremonial af- 
ter the destruction of the Temple (Pes. 10:5), in determining 
the final version of the 18 benedictions (*Amidah), in mak- 
ing it a duty for each individual to pray, and in deciding in 
favor of the custom of praying three times a day. It is clear 
that Rabban Gamaliel was close to the general culture and 
learning of his time, permitting among other things the study 
of Greek (Tosef., Sot. 15:8). His son Simeon’s testimony that 
many youngsters studied Greek wisdom in his father’s house 
(Sot. 49b) seemed incomprehensible to the scholars, who later 
explained the phenomenon in terms of the political activity of 
the nasi and in the light of the need to maintain good relations 
with the ruling powers. He did not refrain from bathing in 
the bathhouse of Aphrodite in Acre, regarding the image there 
as serving a decorative purpose only (Av. Zar. 3:4). Gamaliel’s 
son, Hanina, testified that it was customary in his father’s 
house to use seals which had figures in relief (Ty, Av. Zar. 
3:1, 42c). He was apparently also acquainted with the principles 
of Greek science. He used astronomical diagrams to examine 
the witnesses of the new moon (RH 2:8), and he fashioned 
an instrument to measure distances (ER. 43b). Gamaliel 
was not only the chief religious authority but also the rec- 
ognized national-political leader. It is probable that the 
Roman government also recognized him as the spokesman of 
the Jews. In any event he made journeys - either alone or 
in the company of other scholars - to the governor in Syria 
to receive “authority” (Eduy. 7:7; Sanh. 11a) and also to Rome 
in order to intercede for his people (TJ, Sanh. 7:19, 25d). In 
his contacts with non-Jews, he also appeared as the spokes- 
man of Judaism in its battle against idolatry and heresy 
(Av. Zar. 3:4, 4:7, et al.). Associated with his name is the in- 
troduction of the *Birkat ha-Minim in the Amidah, aimed 
at excluding the Christians from the Jewish fold (Ber. 28b; 
Meg. 17b). 

The year of his death is not known, but in all probabil- 
ity he did not live to witness the revolt in the time of Trajan 
(c. 116 C.E.). The life and death of the great nasi are embel- 
lished in the aggadah. Tradition assigns to him the great tak- 
kanah - on behalf of the poor - of abrogating ornate and ex- 
pensive funerals and introducing the practice of burying the 
dead in simple flaxen raiment. 
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GAMALIEL III or Rabban Gamaliel be-Rabbi, the son of 
*Judah ha-Nasi, lived in the first half of the third century. He 
was appointed nasi in accordance with the testament of his 
father who instructed him to conduct his office with firmness 
(Ket. 103b); his brother Simeon was appointed hakham in the 
same testament. In the Mishnah Gamaliel rejects the extremist 
desideratum of isolation from the affairs of the world, takes a 
positive view of occupation and labor, and exhorts those oc- 
cupied with communal affairs to work for the sake of heaven 
and not for their own benefit and honor. He counsels (appar- 
ently on the basis of his own experience) caution and suspicion 
in one’s dealings with the government (i.e., Roman authority), 
even when it appears friendly (Avot 2:2-3). It is reported of 
Rabban Gamaliel and his bet din that they voted to invalidate 
ritual slaughter performed by Samaritans (Hul. 5b and Rashi, 
ibid.). Not many of his halakhic sayings have been preserved, 
but the greatest amoraim of the first generation - Samuel, Ho- 
sea, Hanina, and Johanan - were his disciples and highly val- 
ued his teachings. Among the discoveries in the Bet *She’arim 
excavations of 1954 were two adjoining decorated sepulchers, 
bearing the inscriptions in Hebrew and Greek, “Rabbi Gama- 
liel” and “Rabbi Simeon” respectively, which are thought to be 
the graves of the nasi and his brother. 

RABBAN GAMALIEL IV, the son of *Judah Nesiah, lived 
in the second half of the third century. 

RABBAN GAMALIEL V, the son of Hillel 11, lived in the 
second half of the fourth century; very little is known of ei- 
ther father or son. 

Rabban Gamaliel v1, the last nasi. An order of the em- 
perors Honorius and Theodosius 11, dated 415, has been pre- 
served, which deprived Gamaliel of the post of nasi and of 
the titles of honor given by the government to that office as 
a penalty for having built a synagogue without authoriza- 
tion and for having defended the Jews against the Christians. 
Gamaliel’s death in 426 brought to an end the institution of 
the nasi. From an allusion in the works of the medical author 
Marcellus (fifth century) it would seem that this Gamaliel was 
also a physician. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Graetz, Hist, index; Weiss, Dor, 1 (1924*), 

234 (index), s.v.; 2 (1924*), 236 (index), s.v.; 3 (1924*), 38ff.; Ha- 
levy, Dorot, vol. 1, pt. 5 (1923), 41ff.; Hyman, Toledot, 304-21; Ur- 
bach, in: Behinot, 4 (1952/53), 66; Alon, Toledot, 1 (1958°), 114ff; L. 
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GAMALIEL BEN PEDAHZUR (fl. first half of 18t» cen- 
tury), pseudonym of the author of The Book of the Religion, 
Ceremonies, and Prayers of the Jews (London, 1738). This is 
the earliest translation of the Jewish prayer book, published 
in English with a scurrilous introduction. It appears from a 
letter in The Gentleman’s Magazine (28 (Oct. 1758), 468) that 
the author was an apostate named Abraham Mears. The work 
throws interesting light on the life and customs of London 
Jewry in the 18" century. 
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[Cecil Roth] 


GAMARNIK, YAN BORISOVICH (1894-1937). Born in 
Zhitomir, Gamarnik joined the Communist Party in 1916, tak- 
ing part in preparing the October Revolution of 1917 in Kiev 
and in 1918-19 heading the Communist organizations and rev- 
olutionary councils of Odessa, Kharkov, Crimea, and Kiev. In 
1919-20 he served as a divisional commissar on the southern 
front. From 1929 until his death in 1937 he was head of the politi- 
cal administration of the Soviet army and a member of the Party 
Central Committees of the Ukraine, Belorussia, and ultimately 
the U.S.S.R. He also served from June 1930 as deputy people's 
commissar for defense and chief editor of the Red Army jour- 
nal Krasnaya Zvezda. He was awarded the highest state distinc- 
tions. During the mass arrests he committed suicide. His wife 
was the sister of Hayyim Nahman *Bialik’s wife. 


GAMBLING. Gambling was known to the ancient world. 
Games of chance were an appreciated pastime, often turn- 
ing into addiction, among the Greeks - Herodotus relates 
that the Lydians supposedly invented some games (History 
1:94); among the Romans, who are known to have bet heavily 
on chariot races; and among the Teutons, of whose gambling 
habits Tacitus states that in their less sober moments they 
even gambled themselves into slavery (Germany, 24). While 
the Hebrews were also acquainted with gambling (Judg. 14), 
it was only from mishnaic days onward that the rabbis took a 
definitive attitude toward gambling. 


Professional and Compulsive Gambling 

Professional gambling in any shape or form, whether among 
Jews or non-Jews, was severely frowned upon. The profes- 
sional gambler was considered a parasite who was engaged ina 
useless endeavor and contributed nothing to better the world. 
Some rabbis went so far as to declare the professional gambler 
a robber whom the Mishnah (Sanh. 3:3) disqualified from giv- 
ing testimony; he was looked upon as a spineless wastrel who, 
instead of engaging in the study of Torah or in the pursuit of 
an honest livelihood (Maim., Comm. to Mishnah, Sanh. 3:3), 
frittered his time and efforts away on a demeaning occupation 
and unseemly conduct (Rabban (ed. 1920), 224d; Mordekhai, 
Sanh. nos. 690, 695). 

The rabbis recognized the inability of the compulsive 
gambler to control his passion for the game (Shiltei ha-Gib- 
borim, Sheb. 756), considered him a moral weakling, and con- 
sequently dealt with him severely. One medieval rabbi advised: 
“Do not show pity to the gambler who pleads ‘pity me in order 
that I may not be shamed and disgraced by him who has won 
a gulden’ Better he be disgraced...” (Judah he-Hasid, Sefer 
Hasidim, ed. by R. Margaliot (1957), no. 1026; cf. no. 400). So 
vehement was his opposition to the gambler that if the latter 
were to lose his money and require assistance from charity, it 
was to be denied to him. 
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Public calamities that befell the Jewish community were 
often considered the consequence of, and the punishment 
for, excessive gambling. In 1576, in Cremona, three scholars 
proposed a ban on gambling after a pestilence had abated. 
They maintained that the popular passion to gamble was the 
main source of all calamities that had befallen the commu- 
nity. A similar view had been expressed earlier by Judah Kat- 
zenellenbogen (Isaac Lampronti, Pahad Yizhak, 3 (Venice, 
1798), 54a). 


Effects of Gambling 
Community leaders, keenly aware of the painful and destruc- 
tive effects of gambling upon an individual’s character, meted 
out severe punishment. Gambling debts could not be collected 
through the Jewish courts (Resp. Rashba, vol. 7, no. 445). The 
gambler was often placed under ban, dismissed from the burial 
society (ibid., nos. 244, 270; Resp. Rosh 13:12), at times pro- 
hibited from holding his wedding in the synagogue courtyard 
(Loewenstein, in JJLG, 8 (1910), 184f.), not called to the Torah 
(Finkelstein, Middle Ages, 282-95), etc. Family life was also dis- 
rupted by gambling habits, and there is much evidence read- 
ily available to show how difficult relationships were between 
gamblers and their wives (Resp. Rashba, vol. 2, nos. 35, 286; vol. 
7, no. 501; Rosh, resp. 82:2, inter alia). Women refused to live 
with such husbands; wife-beating and drinking were common 
(Zikhron Yehudah no. 71; responsa Maharyu no. 135) and the 
education of children was jeopardized (Rosh, resp. 82:2). Re- 
pelled by the conditions under which they were forced to live, 
gamblers’ wives often sought divorce. The gambler’s desertion 
of his family was not an uncommon occurrence. One moral- 
ist even suggested that women should join their husbands in 
their acts of gambling in order to save their marriages (Moses 
of Jerusalem (Moses Henochs), Brant-Shpigel, ch. 10). 
Gambling was denounced not only by Jewish law and by 
Jewish moralists, but its evils and terrible consequences were 
warned against by popular folk singers, in colloquial expres- 
sions, and in proverbs. “Gambling poems,’ describing the sor- 
row of a home where the man gambles, speak pitifully of the 
mental anguish of the gambler’s “widow,” the hidden tears, 
and the neglect of the children. 


Curbs on Gambling 

Jewish writings mention many gamblers who made conscious 
efforts to curb their passion and activities. A common prac- 
tice among them was to take an oath not to indulge in games 
of chance, although this usually resulted in a double violation: 
gambling and breaking a vow. The vows varied: some gamblers 
set a time limit to their vows; others excluded specific days or 
special occasions; while still others only refrained from plac- 
ing monetary stakes, but played, for example, for stakes of 
fruit (Resp. Rashba, vol. 3, no. 305; Maharshal, resp. no. 185). 
Rabbis discouraged hasty vows, realizing that these did not 
lessen the lure of games of chance. 


Exemptions 
Communal restrictions to suppress gambling were often en- 
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acted; the frequency of these enactments, however, shows 
how futile the prohibitions were and how popular the games. 
Taking into consideration the attraction of games and gam- 
bling, the enactments were flexible: on many festive occa- 
sions (e.g., Hanukkah, Purim, the intermediary days of Pass- 
over and Sukkot, and the New Moon) the restrictions were 
lifted (Israel Bruna, resp. no. 136). Special family occasions 
also received communal dispensation for gambling (Finkel- 
stein, Middle Ages, 228-42, 284-91). In general, however, the 
prohibitions were enforced and accompanied by severe pen- 
alties: excommunication and flagellation were commonly 
meted out to transgressors (Resp. Rashba, vol. 7, nos. 244, 
270); fines were imposed and honorary functions within the 
synagogue withheld. 


Types of Games of Chance 

The medieval gambler was enticed by all sorts of games. Dice 
were known from ancient times, and games such as “odds 
or evens” played with pebbles, knucklebones, and bowling 
were also quite old. Games with nuts, although often played 
by children, were also a pastime for the gambler (Haggahot 
Mordekhai, Sanh. nos. 722-3; Resp. Maharam of Rothenburg, 
ed. Prague, no. 94). Not until the 15" century did cards cap- 
ture the fancy of the Jewish masses (I. Abrahams, Jewish Life 
in the Middle Ages (19327), 415ff.). Tennis, popular among 
the Jews of Italy during the 16 century, was, just as chess, 
not merely played as a pastime but enormous stakes were 
wagered upon the outcome of such matches (Henderson, in 
JQR, 26 (1935/36), 5; for cards and chess see *Games). By the 
18" century, lotteries were very popular. The different types of 
gambling were not universal; each country had its own fads 
and favorite games. 

Many authorities felt that it was permissible to indulge 
in games of chance on occasions (Mordekhai, Sanh. 69o0f.). 
Gambling, however, carried with it a stigma; but while public 
opinion looked down upon it, all the private and communal 
efforts to stem the tide of gambling did not stop Jews from 
indulging frequently. One scholar even urged the abolition of 
all decrees against gambling since men could not withstand 
such temptation (Mordekhai, Shev. 787). 


Synagogue Gambling 

Gaming in the synagogue was not uncommon; a sharp con- 
trast was drawn, however, between the usual forms of gam- 
bling and cases where the primary motive was not personal 
gain. A multitude of responsa cite instances where the win- 
nings at games of chance were not considered fruits of sin (e.g., 
Resp. Maharam of Rothenburg, ed. Prague, no. 493). One of 
the clearest statements was made by Benjamin *Slonik who 
differentiated between gambling for private gain and that in 
which the winnings, even if only in part, went to charity. He 
saw no violation in the latter case and demanded full payment 
of gambling debts to charity. There were many instances where 
the rabbis and communities joined in games of chance. One 
rabbi ruled that he who wins at a lottery should pronounce 
the blessing She-Heheyanu; should one win together with a 
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partner, one must also add the blessing ha-tov ve-ha-metiv 
(B. Levin, Shemen Sason (1904), 53 no. 27; see *Benedictions). 
It seems hardly likely that any blessing should be required 
if the winnings were considered the rewards of sinful acts. 
It would thus appear that Jewish law proscribes the profes- 
sional and compulsive act of gambling; frowns severely and 
condemns the occasional act of gambling when indulged in 
for personal gain; while occasional gambling, where all or part 
of the winnings go to charity, has never aroused condemna- 
tion and frequently even has had the approval of the Jewish 
communities. 

These findings might have bearing on the modern con- 
troversy over congregationally sponsored bingo and card 
games organized to raise funds to meet the tremendous bud- 
gets of the synagogues. Jewish history and rabbinic literature 
shows that such methods are not new. Synagogues and com- 
munities have indulged in similar games in the past, and the 
revenues have been used to meet their financial obligations. 
Rabbis not only did not frown upon such acts but frequently 
encouraged them. The *United Synagogue of America at suc- 
cessive conventions has, however, ruled that bingo is a form 
of fund-raising not to be permitted by their congregations, 
the opinion being that it is not in keeping with the spirit of 
Judaism. 

[Leo Landman] 
In Jewish Law 
It is said that people who play games of dice are the sinners 
“in whose hands is craftiness” (Ps. 26:10), calculating with 
their left hand and covering with their right, and defrauding 
and robbing each other (Mid. Ps. to 26:7). Dice are variously 
named in the Talmud as kubbiyyah (Ru 1:8; Sanh. 3:3; et al.), 
pesipas (Sanh. 25b), or tipas (Tosef., Sanh. 5:2), apparently all 
words of Greek origin denoting small, wooden, mostly painted 
cubes. The player is sometimes called kubiustos, and it is said 
of him that he is afraid of daylight (Hul. 91b). Slaves are said to 
be notorious gamblers - which is the reason given for the rule 
that the sale of a slave could not be rescinded where it turned 
out that he was a kubiustos (BB 92b—93a and Rashbam ibid.). 

However sinful and reprehensible gambling may be, it 
was not regarded as a criminal offense in talmudic law. A 
gambler who had no other trade but lived by gambling was 
disqualified as a judge and as a witness (RH 1:8; Sanh. 3:3), 
and in order to have his disqualification removed, had first to 
pay back (or to distribute to charities) all the money he had 
earned from his gambling (Sanh. 25b; Piskei ha-Rosh, Sanh. 
3:10). For the purpose of such disqualification, moreover, the 
concept of gambling was expressly extended to include bet- 
ting on animal races and the flights of pigeons and other birds 
(Sanh. 25a-b). Opinions differ as to the reason for such dis- 
qualification: some hold that taking money from another by 
way of game or sport, without giving valuable consideration 
in return, is like larceny; others hold that wasting time and 
money in gambling, instead of engaging in studies or in a 
trade or profession, amounts to ignoring the “general welfare 
of the world” (yishuvo shel olam); both schools conclude that 
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gamblers cannot, therefore, be reliable (ibid.; and Yad, Gezelah 
Va-Avedah 6:10-11 and Edut 10:4). The rule did not apply to 
occasional gamblers who earned their livelihood by an honest 
trade (Sanh. 3:3; Rema, HM 370:3; Mordekhai, Sanh. 690; Kesef 
Mishneh, Edut 10:4; et al.). A vow not to earn money was un- 
derstood to mean not to win money by gambling (TJ, Ned. 5, 
4, 39b). As gambling easily grows into an irresistible obsession, 
vows and oaths to abstain from it in the future were frequently 
taken, and the question arose whether such vows were irre- 
vocable: those who held that they were regarded gambling as 
offensive and prohibited anyway (cf., e.g., TJ, Ned. ibid. and 
Korban Edah and Penei Moshe ibid.; Resp. Rashba, vol. 1, no. 
756; Resp. Radbaz 214; Resp. Maharashdam, yp 84; et al.); 
others also considered the psychological aspect and held such 
vows to be impossible to maintain (Resp. Ribash 281, 432; et 
al.). But so long as the vow had not been lawfully revoked, 
any gambling in contravention of it would be punished with 
*flogging and heavy *fines (Resp. Rosh 11:9). 

In the Middle Ages, the playing of games of chance came 
to be recognized in many communities as a criminal offense: 
with the impoverishment of ghetto populations, the public 
danger of gambling and the necessity to suppress it called for 
drastic measures. The following is an example of a commu- 
nal law (*takkanah) on gambling: “Nobody may play at cards 
or dice or any other games whatsoever that the mouth could 
speak or the heart think, even on Rosh-Hodesh, Hanukkah, 
Purim, hol ha-moed, and other days on which no Tahanun is 
said, and even at the bed of a woman confined in childbirth 
or at a sickbed - and everybody whoever it may be, includ- 
ing boys and girls, manservants and maidservants, shall be 
punished if they should (God forbid) contravene and play; if 
the offender is well-to-do, he shall pay for every occasion two 
silver coins, one for the talmud torah and one for the poor of 
Jerusalem; and if he is poor so that he cannot be punished by 
fine, he shall be punished by *imprisonment and tortured by 
iron chains as befits such offenders — always according to his 
blameworthiness and the exigencies of the day; and in any 
case shall his shame be made public, by announcing that this 
man has contravened this law” (Takkanot Medinat Mehrin, 
ed. I. Halpern, 92f.). 

The modern distinction between games of skill (which 
are lawful) and games of chance (which are prohibited) was 
already made in Jewish medieval sources: some scholars held 
that games of skill were allowed and games of chance prohib- 
ited on a Sabbath (Shiltei ha-Gibborim, Er. 35b); some doubted 
the validity of the distinction and held that all games, even 
chess, were prohibited on Sabbath (several responsa on the 
subject are printed in full in Pahad Yizhak (by Isaac Lam- 
pronti) s.v. Shevuah she-Lo Lishok). Games of skill, such as 
chess, were never made a criminal offense, though disap- 
proved of as a waste of time which should properly be devoted 
to study; and domestic gambling, even for money, became 
customary during the night of Christmas. 

The Israel Penal Law Amendment (Prohibited Games; 
Lottery and Betting) Law, 5724 - 1964, provides for the pun- 
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ishment, with imprisonment up to one year and a fine of up 
to 5,000 pounds, of professional gamblers (and much lighter 
punishment for occasional gamblers); the prohibition attaches 
to games in which money or other material benefits can be 
won, and the results of which depend more on chance than 
on understanding or skill, or - as in the case of bets - depend 


purely on guesswork. 
{Haim Hermann Cohn] 


The Validity of an Agreement Dependent on Casting Lots 
AN AGREEMENT DEPENDENT SOLELY ON CASTING LOTS. 
Casting lots is mentioned in tannaitic literature as an accept- 
able way of dividing property amongst heirs (BB 106b). The 
*amoraim discussed the nature of the legal mechanism of 
*acquisition (kinyan) after the results of the lots are obtained. 
The conclusion reached in the Babylonian Talmud is that the 
benefit derived by each of the siblings from the very fact of 
the mutual agreement to disband the partnership creates the 
wholehearted agreement required in order for the transaction 
to be valid (Rashbam, ibid.). Similarly, any agreement in which 
the sides undertake to make payment in accordance with the 
results of casting lots has binding force, albeit on condition 
that a formal kinyan was performed so long as there was no 
kinyan the sides can withdraw from the agreement (Me’irat 
Einayim on Sh. Ar., HM 207:33). 

The conditions required to validate an agreement involv- 
ing lots or gambling are that it be carried out fairly; and that 
each participant enjoy equal chances of winning. Rabbi Jair 
Hayyim Bacharach was asked about a case in which people 
had cast lots, the stakes being a golden goblet. In the partic- 
ular case he adjudicated, the lots were cast in an unfair, un- 
equal manner; hence, he ruled that the lottery was invalid. 
Had the lots been cast fairly, he ruled that they would carry 
binding validity for “we see from the Torah, the Prophets, and 
the Writings that lots were relied upon when they were cast 
without human thought or intervention... Most likely, if the 
lots are cast fairly, an element of divine intervention obtains” 
(Responsa Havot Ya’ir $61). 


AGREEMENTS DEPENDENT ON BOTH LUCK AND SKILL OF 
PARTICIPANTS. In the case of games involving a combination 
of both skill and luck, we find a controversy regarding whether 
the agreement among the sides is valid or not. As stated earlier, 
the amoraim argued in the Talmud (Sanh. 24b) as to why dice- 
players are disqualified from serving as witnesses or judges. 
According to Rabbi Shesheth, it is because “they are not con- 
cerned with the general welfare.” In his view, their disqualifica- 
tion is more societally oriented. Rami bar Hama, by contrast, 
argues that their disqualification stems from the invalidity of 
the agreement among them, which transforms the transfer of 
money among them into theft, thereby disqualifying them as 
witnesses or judges. 

In this second view, games of dice “constitute an as- 
makhta [a transaction built upon a fallacious presumption], 
and an asmakhta is not binding” (Bm 66b. See *Asmakhta). 
Each participant presumes that he has the skill and ability to 
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beat his opponent and to win the money; hence, when he ini- 
tially agrees with the other parties to abide by the results of 
the game, his consent is not sincere. Hence, the required act 
of acquisition does not take place among the sides, and the 
money that ultimately goes to the winner is in a sense stolen 
(Rashi, ibid.). 

The law was decided in favor of Rabbi Shesheth, who said 
that the reason that dice-players are disqualified from serving 
as judges or witnesses is their “lack of concern with the gen- 
eral welfare.” Some explain this in the sense that dice-players, 
being unfamiliar with the normal workings of the world, are 
thereby unfit to serve as judges. This approach would seem to 
imply that, from a monetary standpoint, the agreement among 
dice-players is valid (Rashi, ibid.). Yet according to Maimo- 
nides (Yad, Gezelah 6:11), even the rationale of “lack of con- 
cern with the general welfare” includes the issue of theft. In 
his view, winning money in a dice game still involves a “trace 
of theft” to it, thus making it rabbinically prohibited. No full- 
fledge acquisition takes place between the sides; what occurs 
is instead a farce (Me’irat Einayim on Sh. Ar., HM, 34:40. In 
the view of Alfasi [Teshuvot ha-Geonim (ed. Harkabi, 5647, 
§84)], or that of the Talmudic text he had before him, it fol- 
lows that Rabbi Shesheth does not disagree with the principle 
that dice-games constitute an asmakhta.). 

When the dice game is played for money that is not lit- 
erally lying on the table before the players, but only exists as 
a debt, such that each participant undertakes to pay in the fu- 
ture if he loses, the winner is unable to claim the money from 
the loser through the rabbinic court. The reason for this is 
that such a case constitutes an outright asmakhta, or because 
such an act is devoid of any act of acquisition (Tosafot, Er. 
82a; Tur, HM 207:17). 


GAMES OF SKILL. We find a controversy among the halakhic 
authorities regarding games in which winning depends on 
skill rather than luck. The Talmud (Er. 104a) mentions such 
a game between women employing nuts and apples, and the 
game is deemed prohibited on the Sabbath. Or Zarua (Pt. 11, 
Hilkhot Yom Tov, §357) rules that even on weekdays that game 
is prohibited, because it is like dice games. 

By contrast, Shiltei ha-Gibborim rules that this game is 
exclusively one of skill, and as such cannot be likened to dice 
games. In wake of this controversy, later authorities disagreed 
regarding chess: should chess be considered not an asmakhta, 
as it requires skill and only people of good character play it, or 
should we not distinguish between different types of games, 
and instead consider even games of skill an asmakhta? (see, 
for example, Responsa Torat Emet $180). 


PURCHASING LOTTERY TICKETS. Contemporary halakhic 
authorities deliberated the issue as to whether one is permit- 
ted to purchase lottery tickets. Rabbi Ovadiah Yosef ruled 
that, owing to the problem of asmakhta, it is forbidden to pur- 
chase such tickets. By contrast, Rabbi Avraham Shapira, when 
he served as chief rabbi of Israel (see Bibliography: Shapira), 
ruled that the purchase of lottery tickets differs from play- 
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ing games of dice, because the person purchasing the tickets 
knows full well that the money with which he purchased the 
ticket will not return to him. Rather, it will be transferred, 
via an agent, to the bank account of the lottery company. 
It is therefore clear that he is making an outright gift of the 
money to the company. His hopes of winning remain a sepa- 
rate issue, independent of his agreement to pay the cost of the 
ticket, much like any other person who invests in a business 
and hopes to earn a profit from his investment. Subsequent 
disappointment does not suffice to transform the investment 
to theft. In addition, he makes the point that “we need to be 
aware of a major principle, that we mustn't question a practice 
of the entire Jewish People. Heaven forfend that we say the 
entire Jewish people have fallen pray to a sin.” Furthermore, 
many sources indicate that Jews customarily purchase lottery 
tickets, and the great rabbis of Israel, even if they viewed such 
purchases as indicating weak faith in God, did not suggest that 
the practice involved the least hint of theft. 


The Law in the State of Israel 

Articles 224-235 of the 1977 Penal Code deal with gambling. 
According to the law, a “forbidden game” is one in which “a 
person is supposed to win money, goods, or benefits based 
on the outcome of a game, and that outcome depends on 
luck more than on understanding or ability” The law imposes 
prison sentences on anyone participating in forbidden games, 
and larger punishments on those who organize such games. 
There is likewise a prohibition against operating or maintain- 
ing premises in which such games are played, and the police 
are authorized to close them down. 

At the same time, when games are earmarked for a spe- 
cific group of people, are not played in a place where forbidden 
games are played, and their purpose is entertainment alone 
and not profit, the law does not forbid them. The Finance Min- 
ister likewise has the authority to permit certain games, and 
the National Lottery is allowed to operate in accordance with 
a special license received from the minister. 

The Supreme Court of the State of Israel relied on the 
stance of Jewish Law regarding games of chance in the “Ninety 
Balls Incident” (ca 4436/02 Ninety Balls v. the Haifa Munici- 
pality, PD 58 (3) 782), vis-a-vis the underlying reasoning for 
the negative approach to gambling. The Court (Justice Asher 
Grunis) quoted from R. Menahem Meiri (Bet ha-Behirah, 
Sanhedrin, ad loc.). Meiri explains that two reasons stand 
behind this negative relationship. The first involves the fact 
that, just as gamblers are accustomed to lying during their 
gambling, they will not consider lying a shameful act in their 
other activities. According to the second explanation, just as 
gamblers take a cavalier attitude to their own money where 
gambling is concerned, so are they liable to take a cavalier at- 
titude to the money of others. Hence, they will not consider 
what it means for someone to lose money as a result of their 


own false testimony. 
¥ [Menachem Elon (2"¢ ed.)] 
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GAMES. Jews, like all other peoples, have played games from 
earliest times. There are ample references to games in the 
Bible. Guessing games were played in biblical days (Judg. 14: 
12ff.; 1 Kings 10:1-3). Jews were also acquainted with sports 
and military games such as horseback riding, racing, and ar- 
chery (1 Sam. 20:20-21; Jer. 12:5; Ps. 19:6). Twelve young men 
from Benjamin waged a fencing contest with twelve of Da- 
vid’s followers (11 Sam. 2:14ff.). Children played at home and 
in the streets (Zech. 8:5). During the Second Temple period, 
games of Babylonian, Persian, Greek, and Roman origin were 
introduced into Israel. Jews rarely originated games, usually 
adopting them from their neighbors. There are many reports 
on the mass games held on the nights of Sukkot during the 
Feast of Water Drawing. The leaders of the people, such as Hil- 
lel the Elder and Simeon b. Gamaliel, took an active part in 
the proceedings. The levites played and danced on the steps, 
and platforms were erected from which the people could 
view the scene. Here men and women mixed together, al- 
though in later times they were separated at social functions. 
The national leaders set the tone by engaging in acrobatic ex- 
ercises, in dancing and juggling with eight burning torches, 
knives, or eggs (Suk. 5:1-4; Tosef. Suk. 4:1-5). The custom 
of holding youth festivals in the vineyards was observed as 
late as the Second Temple period (Taan. 4:8). Traces of it are 
still found in the traditions observed by some communities, 
such as Caucasia and Yemen, on the conclusion of the Day 
of Atonement. 

The paraphernalia of games in ancient times included 
nuts, fruits, eggs, balls, bones, and stones. The Jerusalem Tal- 
mud (Ta/an. 4:8, 69a) states “Tur-Shimon <?> was destroyed 
because its inhabitants played ball” (on the Sabbath, see Ko- 
rban ha-Edah, ad loc.). Certain games with nuts and apples 
were played by women on the Sabbath (Er. 104a). Other games 
mentioned in the Talmud are akin to modern dominoes, 
checkers, and chess. There was betting (on pigeon races, called 
“Mafrihei Yonim”) and *gambling with dice. Persons who en- 
gaged in these pursuits were not regarded as trustworthy wit- 
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nesses (San. 3:3). Weddings were another occasion for joyous 
play. To fulfill the commandment of helping the bridal pair to 
rejoice, the sages would leave their studies and perform jug- 
gling tricks, pour oil and wine, and dance with the bride on 
their shoulders (Ket. 17a). Holding live fowl in their hands, 
they would dance before the bride or clap their hands and 
stamp their feet (Git. 57a). The tradition of merrymaking in 
honor of the bride and groom developed further in the Middle 
Ages with the Marshalek, a professional comedian who would 
amuse the wedding party by telling jokes, extemporaneously 
composing songs, and putting on various acts. Weddings were 
a time for the abandonment of restraint, when public enter- 
tainment was permitted. A “guard” of men wearing extrava- 
gant uniforms, some of them mounted on horses, accompa- 
nied the bridal parade, dancing women beat cymbals, and 
children raced along with burning torches. Bearded old men 
danced and clapped their hands, or sang songs and prayers. 
Under the new medieval environment in which the 
Jews found themselves, the form of entertainment likewise 
changed. The carnival made its way into the Jewish quarter, 
and on *Purim especially there would be masquerades, death 
dances, stage shows, and street parades. Purim was the only 
season of the year during which Jewish communities, in all 
times and places, observed unlimited rejoicing. The period 
of merrymaking began on the first of Adar, when wander- 
ing musicians appeared in the Jewish quarter. People donned 
Purim costumes and danced in the streets, and stage shows 
were performed with the story of Esther and Ahasuerus as 
their theme. Young men on horseback amused the public by 
trying to push one another off their mounts. Children made 
stuffed dolls and burnt Haman in effigy. Shots were fired, and 
the sound of the “grager” (noisemaker) filled the air. Jews in 
Italy held sports tournaments in which boys fought on foot 
throwing nuts, while their fathers rode on horses, and, amidst 
a background of horns and bugles blowing, attacked a model 
of Haman with wooden staves, later burning it on a mock fu- 
neral pyre. In some communities, such as Hebron, Yemen, 
and Baghdad, Hanukkah was observed in a similar manner, 
though on a smaller scale, as was Simhat Torah and the second 
day of Shavuot. In the yeshivot, the great occasion for play was 
Purim. Preparations would start right after Hanukkah, and the 
usual theme for the play was “The Sale of Joseph” or “David 
and Goliath” Young artisans would also put on Purim plays, 
their favorite theme being the Esther story. In Sephardi com- 
munities, the play would be a parody based on the life of Es- 
ther, Haman’s wedding to Zeresh, Haman’s funeral, etc. In Iraq 
and other communities, a Haman figure would be put up on 
Purim to serve as a target for young and old alike. The games 
played at home were *cards, *chess, dominoes, and checkers. 
Card playing was sharply condemned, and the rabbis often 
excluded card players from religious functions and social life. 
Yet the habit persisted. The 14" century *Kalonymus b. Kal- 
onymus in his Even Bohan sharply criticized those card play- 
ers who reduced their opponents to utter despair. Maimonides 
compared such persons who gamble to robbers (Yad, Gezelah 
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ve-Avedah 6:7). A synod in Forli, Italy, enacted a ruling in 1416 
that the Jewish community must refrain from playing dice, 
cards, and other games of chance, except on fast days and in 
time of illness, in order to relieve the distress. Similar measures 
were taken in Bologna and Hamburg. The numerical value 
of the letters making up karten (Yid. for cards) was found to 
be the same as that of “Satan,” and hence a pious Jew should 
keep away from them. The 17° century Havvot Yair of Jair 
Hayyim *Bacharach permitted card playing without money 
on Hanukkah, Purim, and *hol ha-moed (p. 126). On Christ- 
mas eve, playing for money was tolerated. Leone Modena 
was plagued by his obsessive love for card playing. The rab- 
bis of Venice issued a ruling in 1628 ex-communicating any 
member of a congregation who played cards, and there were 
many instances of oaths taken by individuals who wanted to 
avoid all games of chance. In the course of time, Yiddish terms 
were introduced into the card games: a six became a “vover” 
(the letter “vav” having the numerical value of six), a seven 
a “zayner,” a nine a “teser”; hearts became “lev” and trumps 
were “yom tov” (holiday). The card deck was called the small 
“Shas” (the Talmud) or the “Tillim’l” (the Book of Psalms), etc. 
Chess, on the other hand, was a respected pastime, although 
some rabbis disapproved of the game. There was a legend as- 
cribing its invention to King Solomon. Rashi observed that 
chess drives boredom away and causes the player to contem- 
plate (Ket. 61b). Poets and philosophers set down the rules of 
the game, and R. Abraham *Ibn Ezra composed a poem on it, 
as did Bonsenior ibn Yahia in the 15"* century (both translated 
into Latin by Thomas Hyde in De Ludis Orientalium, Oxford, 
1694). There were rabbis who excelled in the game of chess. 
One legend has it that R. Simeon, the chief rabbi of Mainz (11'» 
century), played chess with the pope and recognized in him 
his long lost son. The Magen Avraham of Abraham Abele b. 
Hayyim ha-Levi *Gombiner (17 century) tells of people who 
had special silver chess sets for use on the Sabbath. Here, too, 
Yiddish and Hebrew terms were introduced into the game. 
Checkers was also a popular game. Yeshivah students would 
draw a checkerboard on the blank inside cover of the Talmud 
volume and make their own black and white pieces of wood. 
Rabbi Nahum of Stefanesti found in the game an allegory of 
life: you take one step in order to gain two. You must not take 
two steps at once. You may only go up; once you have reached 
the top, you may go wherever you like (A.Y. Sperling, Taamei 
ha-Minhagim (1957), 367). 

The world of children in both Ashkenazi and Sephardi 
communities was a world of games. For every holiday the 
Jewish child prepared special toys, made from whatever ma- 
terial was available, with the assistance of the rabbi in the 
heder or of older children. The Jewish child was said to be a 
jack-of-all-trades: on Passover he makes holes in the mazzot, 
on Shavuot he becomes a gardener, on Lag ba-Omer he is a 
soldier, on Sukkot a builder, on Hanukkah he pours lead, on 
Purim he is a gunsmith, and for Rosh Ha-Shanah he trains 
as a trumpeter (to blow the shofar). For Hanukkah the boys 
would prepare a “dreydel” (a four-sided top), either carving 
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it out of wood or pouring lead into a form. This game is still 
popular and has also been adopted by Yemeni and Sephardi 
children. It came upon the Jewish scene in the early Middle 
Ages, and the four sides of the dreydel were marked with the 
Hebrew letters Nun, Gimmel, He, Shin (standing for Yiddish 
words Nimm, Gib, Halb, Shtell meaning take, give, half, and 
put). Soon, however, the letters were interpreted as standing 
for the Hebrew Nes Gadol Hayah Sham (“a great miracle hap- 
pened there”). In modern Israel the last word was changed 
to Po, so as to read “a great miracle happened here.” Dreydel 
spinning was one form of Hanukkah gambling. Older children 
made their own Yiddish cards known as “Lamed-Alef-niks” or 
“Kvitlakh.” For Purim, noise-making toys, “gragers” or boxes, 
to drown the sound of Haman’s name in the synagogue read- 
ing of the Book of Esther, masks, costumes, and Haman dolls 
were made by young folk. Passover games were played with 
walnuts. For Lag ba-Omer the equipment was bows and ar- 
rows, and the children spent the day in the woods, engaging in 
various warlike operations under the command of the “Lag ba- 
Omer general.” On Shavuot girls decorated the windows with 
paper roses, and the boys brought field flowers and ivy from 
the forest and adorned the doors, windows, and lamps. There 
was also a custom of piercing eggs, emptying them of their 
contents, drawing a string through the empty shells, gluing 
feathers to them, and hanging them up in the open to swing 
in the wind like birds. On the eve of the Ninth of Av children 
armed themselves with wooden swords and played as soldiers 
fighting the Turks for possession of Erez Israel. The “Rabbi” 
game in which boys mimicked their teachers was popular be- 
tween the 17‘ of Tammuz and the Ninth of Av, when children 
were free from punishment. Even adults enjoyed this game 
on Purim. Throughout the year in their spare time children 
played war games (often based on biblical themes), cops and 
robbers, hide-and-go-seek, “Simple Simon,’ etc. More sedate 
games were played with buttons, pocketknives, heads or tails, 
paper cutouts, and drawing on walls. 

Concerning adults, there are records of Jews dueling. In 
Spain, some enjoyed wearing arms, considering themselves 
knights, and using stately names. In Provence, Jews used 
trained falcons in hawking while riding horses. Occasion- 
ally, they joined Christian friends in hunting, although they 
could not eat the game killed that way because of the *dietary 
laws (see Cruelty to *Animals and *Hunting). All ages en- 
joyed a variety of word games, often based on biblical verses. 
A “samekh-pe” game, relating to finding open or closed lines 
in the Pentateuch, was popular. The “Moses” game was played 
by children who would turn to pages of the Bible and com- 
pete with each other to be the first to locate the Hebrew let- 
ters of Moses’ name among the last letters on the page. Letter 
games with *Gematria, i.e., in which corresponding words and 
phrases were searched for with each having the same numeri- 
cal value, were enjoyed, e.g., the identical numerical value of 
the Hebrew phrases for “blessed is Mordecai” and “cursed be 
Haman.” Riddles were a form of amusement, and early ex- 
amples were found in the series of moral riddles in the 13" 
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chapter of Proverbs. *Ehad mi Yode’a, a song from the Pass- 
over seder, is an illustration. Hebrew *acrostics were popular, 
combined with arithmetical puzzles. Abraham Ibn Ezra wrote 
several of these, some expressly for Hanukkah. Judah Halevi 
also composed poetic riddles. In the 13" century riddles about 
general folk legends like “Solomon and Marcom” were also 
known to Jews. Yet at this time the most common games in- 
volving words were table riddles, such as found abundantly 
in the Hebrew romances of Al-Harizi and Joseph Zabara. 
The Talmud reported an example of such a riddle from Adda 
the fisherman: “Broil the fish with his brother (salt), plunge 
it into its father (water), eat it with its son (sauce), and drink 
after it its father (water)” (Mx 11a). Jewish gatherings in later 
times were often enlivened by witty puzzles. *Kabbalah also 
had a part in such wordplay, as when children would direct 
some invocation to the angel *Sandalfon at the start of their 
games. There were formal occasions for performances by 
teenagers at the end of the school term or the conclusion of 
a tractate of the Talmud (see *Siyyum) on the 15'* of Shevat, 
etc. In Ashkenazi communities, Shabbat Nahamu (the Sab- 
bath following the Ninth of Av) would be marked by a festive 
meal and children’s show. Sephardi children in the old city of 
Jerusalem, Hebron, Baghdad, etc. would mark the last day of 
Hanukkah with a play, “Miranda di Hanukkah.” In Tripoli, 
Tunis, and Salonika, on the sixth or seventh day of Hanukkah, 
a celebration would be held for girls who had reached the age 
of twelve. Also on Hanukkah, Sephardi children would play 
“Caricas di Sol” (“Face of Salt”), or act as soldiers fighting 
the Greeks. This was also the custom among the children of 
Yemen, who wore blue clothes for the occasion. Jewish chil- 
dren in Persia marked Hanukkah by playing various games 
of chance known as “Kab,” “Kemar,” and “Tachte-ner” (a kind 
of checkers, known as “Shesh-Besh” in Arabic). Yemeni chil- 
dren played with fruit stones (now played in Israel with apri- 
cot stones). Their Hanukkah top (“Duame”) was made of nut- 
shells; the Purim “grager” was called “Khirye.” Other games 
were “Umey” (blindman’s buff), “Kez Almakez” (“horses,’ or 
jumping over one another’s bent backs), etc. In Tripoli the 
young men had the custom of holding donkey races on the 
Ninth of Av, for on that day the Messiah was expected to come, 
riding on a donkey. On Shavuot they would pour water on the 
passers-by (also customary in other eastern communities). 
The last day of Passover was the occasion for a *“Maimuna” 
carnival, when young and old would pelt one another with 
flowers and vegetable leaves. In all communities, girls had 
their own games, such as playing ball, dolls, “cat-and-mouse,” 
“golden bridges,” etc. They also played an elaborate form of 
“bride-and-groom,” accompanied by songs. Rarely did boys 
and girls join in games together, although girls would also en- 
gage in games usually reserved for boys. After World War 1, 
various forms of modern sports and gymnastics were intro- 
duced into the Jewish communities, taking the place of the 
traditional forms of entertainment. Some of the old games, 
however, still survive and are handed down by children from 
one generation to the next. 
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GAMES, ABRAM (1914-1996), British graphic designer. 
Born in Whitechapel, London, to Moshe Joseph Gamse, a 
photographer from Dvinsk, Latvia, and Sarah Rosenberg from 
Semyatitz, Russo-Poland, Games achieved early recognition 
for his poster designs before being conscripted in 1940. Sub- 
sequently he was posted to the War Office and awarded the 
unique title “Official War Poster Artist; in which position he 
created some 100 posters until his demobilization in 1946, 
many of which became recognized classics. 

Games was responsible for creating many iconic post- 
ers and numerous emblems, including those for the Festival 
of Britain and the Queen's Award to Industry. His stamp de- 
signs led to his appointment to the Advisory Committee of 
the Council of Industrial Design and his giving a course for 
designers of the Israel Philatelic Services. He did much work 
for Jewish organizations. In addition, Games was a lecturer 
at the Royal College of Art and was later made an honorary 
fellow, and was an active painter, product designer (including 
the famous Cona coffee maker), and inventor. He was awarded 
the Queen’s OBE in 1957 and appointed Royal Designer for 
Industry in 1959. His book Over My Shoulder was published 
by Studio Books in 1960 and he later summarized his work 
through a traveling exhibition called “60 Years of Design.” In 
1968 the United Nations Industrial Development Organiza- 
tion appointed Games as consultant on Graphic Design at the 
Bezalel School of Art in Jerusalem. He was the designer of the 
original motif and cover for the first edition of the Encyclo- 
paedia Judaica, an exceptional concept combining Hebrew 
and English calligraphy of text from the Book of Isaiah in the 


form of a menorah. 
[Naomi Games (24 ed.)] 


GAMORAN, EMANUEL (1895-1962), U.S. educator. Born 
in Belz, Russia, he was taken to the U.S. in 1907. From 1917 to 
1921 Gamoran was associated with the New York Bureau of 
Jewish Education, becoming in 1923 the educational direc- 
tor of the Commission of Jewish Education of the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations, a post he held until his 
death. He was also president of the National Council for Jew- 
ish Education in 1927-28. Under Gamoran’s direction, the 
Reform Commission on Jewish Education produced numer- 
ous textbooks and curricula for its affiliated schools, and pio- 
neered the use of audiovisual aids in Jewish education. Gamo- 
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ran wrote Changing Conceptions in Jewish Education (192.4) as 
well as graded textbooks for Jewish schools and many articles 
on Jewish education. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Education, 34 (1964), 67-86 (several 


articles in honor of Gamoran). 
[Leon H. Spotts] 


GAMORAN, MAMIE GOLDSMITH (1900-1984), U.S. 
writer. Born in Jersey City, N.J. to Nathan and Mamie Aron- 
son Goldsmith, Gamoran was a prolific author of Jewish chil- 
dren's textbooks and fiction. Raised in a non-observant home, 
she received no formal Jewish education as a child. Her inter- 
est in Judaism was stimulated by her involvement in a Jew- 
ish girls club, the Bronx chapter of the Association of Jewish 
High School Girls (which later merged with a parallel boys 
club and became the League of Jewish Youth). The club was 
created by Dr. Samson *Benderly, director of the New York 
Bureau of Jewish Education and a revolutionary force in Jew- 
ish education in the early 20" century. Her exposure to Bend- 
erly’s educational approach was intensified when she came to 
work at the Bureau as Benderly’s personal secretary. There she 
also became acquainted with the so-called “Benderly Boys,” 
the group Benderly was grooming for leadership positions in 
Jewish education. These included her future husband, Eman- 
uel Gamoran. Mamie also studied at the Jewish Theological 
Seminary, and was a member of the first graduating class of 
the Israel Friedlaender extension school (1922). 

After their marriage in 1922 the Gamarons moved to 
Cincinnati, Ohio, where Emanuel became education direc- 
tor of the Union of American Hebrew Congregations, the lay 
arm of the Reform movement. There, Mamie taught in area 
supplementary schools and served for two years as principal 
of the Conservative affiliated Adath Israel religious school. A 
central facet of her husband’s work included commissioning 
and editing religious school textbooks. Always in need of writ- 
ers, he encouraged Mamie’s literary aspirations. Among her 
best-known books was Hillel’s Happy Holidays (1939), one of 
the earliest Jewish holiday primers for young children, and a 
three-volume Jewish history series for junior high school stu- 
dents, The New Jewish History (1953-57). 

Gamoran co-edited her husband’s biography following 
his death, Emanuel Gamoran: His Life and His Work (1979), 
and wrote a memoir, A Family History (1985), published by her 
son, Rabbi Nathaniel Hillel Gamoran, after her death. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Lehman, “Gamoran, Mamie,’ in: P.E. 
Hyman and D.D. Moore (eds.), Jewish Women in America, vol. 1 


(1997), 495-96. 
[Jonathan Krasner (2™ ed.)] 


GAMUS GALLEGOS, PAULINA, Venezuelan lawyer and 
politician. Gamus Gallegos was born in Caracas and attended 
the Moral y Luces Herzl Bialik High School there. She obtained 
her law degree from the Universidad Central de Venezuela in 
1959. After working as a lawyer for two years, she served in 
various capacities in public administration. In 1974 she became 
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adjunct legal adviser to the president of the country and ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Women’s Advisory Commission of the 
president. She served as director of information of the Minis- 
try of Education from 1975 to 1977 and in the latter year was 
vice minister of information and tourism. 

In 1977 she was also chosen by presidential candidate 
Luis Pinerua Ordaz as his campaign public relations direc- 
tor. Gamus Gallegos was elected councilor representing the 
Democratic Action Party for the Federal District in 1977, be- 
coming head of that faction in 1981. She chaired the Com- 
mittee on Environment and was a member of the Permanent 
Committee for Culture and Town Planning. In December 1983 
she was elected principal delegate of the Democratic Action 
Party in the Federal District and in January 1984 became the 
co-director of the parliamentary faction. She belonged to the 
Legislative Commission, to the bicameral commission for a 
new employment law, to the bicameral commission for the re- 
form of municipal government, and was chairman of a num- 
ber of special committees. In January 1986 she was appointed 
a minister in the government, Ministra de Estado-Presidenta 
del Consejo Nacional de la Cultura (CoNAc). 

Gamus Gallegos was a journalist from 1969 with a col- 
umn in the daily newspaper El! Nacional and from 1981 with 
a column in the daily newspaper of Caracas. She has also 
contributed to the magazines Resumen and De Frente. In ad- 
dition, she has represented Venezuela at numerous interna- 
tional meetings. 


GAMZON, ROBERT (1905-1961), French Jewish leader. In 
1923 he helped to found the Eclaireurs Israélites de France 
(EIF), which was to become the most popular Jewish youth 
movement in France and in North Africa. Gamzon gave a 
broad interest to the EIF movement which attracted Jews from 
a wide range of backgrounds and ideologies. 

During World War 11 Gamzon served as a communica- 
tions officer in the Fourth French Army from 1939 to 1940. Af- 
ter the armistice of June 1940, he reestablished the E1F frame- 
work in the towns in southern France where Jewish refugees 
had gathered. In Algeria he worked to open homes for chil- 
dren, handicraft centers, and rural work camps in order to 
provide an educational framework for Jewish youth. In 1942 
Gamzon created “La Sixiéme,’ a clandestine escape network 
manufacturing false identity papers and taking children and 
teenagers to safety in Spain or Switzerland by illegal means. 
In December 1943 he set up a Jewish underground movement 
in the Tarn area with youth from rural work camps and vet- 
eran members of E1F and played a major role in the unifica- 
tion of Jewish resistance groups in France. In June 1944 his 
group, now a full-fledged military unit, was incorporated in 
the Free French Army as the Marc Haguenau Company. As 
area commandant, Gamzon received and assisted Allied spe- 
cialists in sabotage who parachuted into his zone and set up 
ambushes against German convoys. On August 19, 1944, the 
EIF company seized a whole armored convoy and two days 
later liberated the towns of Castres and Mazamet. 
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After the war, in 1947, he established a school for com- 
munity workers in a Parisian suburb. In 1949, he immigrated 
to Israel at the head of a group of 50 EIF veterans. In Israel 
Gamzon, an electro-acoustical engineer by profession, worked 
as laboratory head at the Weizmann Institute where he in- 
vented an isophase loudspeaker used by manufacturers of 
high fidelity musical instruments. He met his death by acci- 
dental drowning. 

Gamzon wrote an essay on Jewish thought, Tivliout, 
published in 1945 in Paris, and his wartime journal, Les Eaux 
Claires, Journal 1940-1944 (1982). 

[Lucien Lazare] 


GAMZU, HAYYIM (1910-1982), Israel drama and art critic. 
Born in Chernigov, Russia, he went to Palestine with his par- 
ents in 1923, and later left to study art and philosophy at the 
Sorbonne and the University of Vienna. The director of the Tel 
Aviv Museum, from 1962 he taught at the Ramat Gan School 
of Drama, and wrote regularly on painting, sculpture, and the 
theater, mainly for the daily Haaretz. His criticism was eru- 
dite and often harsh and could make or break an exhibition 
or production. Insisting that Hebrew drama must maintain 
European standards, he often expressed dissatisfaction with 
its achievements. His books, consisting of reproductions of 
works of art and accompanying text, include Hannah Orloff 
(1949), Ziyyur u-Fissul be- Yisrael ve-ha-Yezirah ha-Ommanutit 
be-Erez Yisrael ba-Hamishim Shanah ha-Aharonot (“Painting 
and Sculpture in Israel and Artistic Creation in the Land of 
Israel in the Past 50 Years,” 1957); Zeev Ben-Zvi (1955); Om- 
manut ha-Pissul be-Yisrael (“The Art of Sculpture in Israel,” 
1957). The Tel Aviv Museum's prize for the advancement of 


the arts is named for him. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


GANCHOFF, MOSES (Maurice [Moshe] (1905-1997), 
hazzan. Ganchoff was born in Odessa but came to the United 
States as a child. During his formative years he studied with 
Simon Zemachson and later came under the influence of the 
creative talents of Mendel Shapiro and Aryeh Leib Rutman. 
Even at that tender age, he was already a skilled interpreter 
of the many recitatives of the most important composer of 
hazzanut of that generation, Jacob *Rappaport. After serving 
in a number of congregations, in 1958 he was appointed cantor 
to the synagogue in Grossinger’s Resort in New Yok’s Catskill 
Mountain Borscht Belt, remaining there until 1978. In 1963 he 
was invited by the Government of Israel to participate in the 
Israeli Music Festival. He was lecturer in hazzanut in the fac- 
ulty of hazzanut of Hebrew Union College. Ganchoff was one 
of the last of the great classical East European hazzanim and 
the title of “Hazzan’s Hazzan,” by which Ganchoff is known, 
was apt and well deserved. A number of publications by the 
Cantors’ Assembly and Tara Publications include Ganchoff’s: 
Mincha and Maariv for Weekdays, “Tefillot Moshe, and Favor- 
ite Recitatives, all skillfully transcribed and notated by Noah 
Schall. Barry Serota, record collector and publisher of “Mu- 
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sique Internationale,” has issued an entire series of cassettes 
devoted to the cantorial art of Ganchoff. They are based on 
standard recordings, radio broadcasts, and live concerts and 
services that Ganchoff participated in through the course of 
his long active carreer as a performing hazzan. 


[Akiva Zimmerman / Raymond Goldstein (274 ed.) 


GANDELSONAS, MARIO (1938- ), architect. Gandelso- 
nas was born in Buenos Aires and received his degree in ar- 
chitecture from the University of Buenos Aires. In 1977, he 
and his wife, Diana *Agrest, designed a group of apartment 
buildings in Buenos Aires. In 1980, they formed the firm of 
A&G Development Consultants, Inc. Subsequently, Gandel- 
sonas taught at Yale, Harvard, the University of Illinois, and 
the University of Southern California, later becoming pro- 
fessor of architecture at Princeton University and director of 
international programs there. Under Gandelsonas’ direction, 
a group of 20 students from Hong Kong University and Ton- 
gii University in Shanghai together with Princeton students 
worked to redesign Hangzou’s Wulin Square, including plans 
for a new cultural center. The city was once the capital of the 
Southern Song dynasty and today is a tourist center for the 
17 million people who come to visit the nearby West Lake. 
Gandelsonas believes that globalization is making a power- 
ful impact on architecture and his work has inspired other 
international student projects. The students choose the proj- 
ects and exchange cultural studies and visits to the sites. The 
Melrose Community Center (2000) in the Bronx is a good 
example of the work of A&G, Inc. Set amid high-rise apart- 
ment buildings, the center serves about 3,000 young people. 
With its curved exterior of silver and red, the building beck- 
ons young people to use, among other facilities, its basketball 
court, darkroom, restaurant-size kitchen, and computer lab. 
The interior is also decorated in silver and red. Gandelsonas 
received high praise for his Vision Plan (1990-92), a design 
for central Des Moines. Known for home and apartment de- 
sign as well as urban planning, he is the author of The Urban 
Text (1991) and X-Urbanism (1999), both showing the influ- 
ence of his studies in Paris with Roland Barthes and also the 
theories of Sigmund Freud. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: ‘Joint Study with Asian Universities Inspires 
Students,” in: Princeton Bulletin, vol. 90, no. 12 (Dec.11, 2000); M. 


Gandelsonas (ed.), Shanghai Reflections: Architecture and Urbanism, 
and the Search for an Alternative Modernity (2002). 


[Betty R. Rubenstein (274 ed.)] 


°GANDHI, MOHANDAS KARAMCHAND (1869-1948), 
Indian political leader. Gandhi had several Jewish friends re- 
sulting from his 21-year stay in South Africa (1893-1914). This 
was a period of formative influence in which he formulated 
and first put into practice his conception of satyagraha (non- 
violent resistance) and crystallized most of the elements of 
his ethos and lifestyle. The most intimate of his non-Indian 
colleagues and confidants in South Africa were Jews, notably 
H.S.L. (Henry) Polak and Hermann *Kallenbach. However, 
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while evincing sympathy for the Jews as the historic underdog 
of Western society, Gandhi was less sympathetic to the Jewish 
religion. Neither Polak nor Kallenbach could authentically in- 
terpret Judaism for him since they were both alienated from 
the Jewish religion and community. Gandhi's formative per- 
ception of Judaism derived less from his Hinduism than from 
the particular circumstances of his exposure, as a Hindu, to 
Christian influence. While he had reservations about Chris- 
tianity, he at least understood it on its own terms, whereas Ju- 
daism was perceived by him through Christian-tinted glasses. 
Thus he regarded Jesus as “the finest flower of Judaism” and 
identified Judaism wholly with the Old Testament which he 
did not like much. This attitude was reinforced by his contact 
with the Calvinist Boers of South Africa in whom he saw the 
products of Old Testament influence. 

Gandhi's distorted view of Judaism also prejudiced his 
perception of Zionism. Thus he insisted that Zion was not geo- 
graphical but “lies in the heart.” It therefore could be realized 
by Jews anywhere and ought not to mean “the reoccupation 
of Palestine.” Moreover, his overriding striving for Muslim- 
Hindu amity in an undivided India influenced him to support 
the Muslim-Arab case against that of Zionism. In March 1921 
he made a statement supporting the demand of the Indian 
Muslim Khilafat (Caliphate) movement that Muslim control 
be retained over Palestine. He argued on moral grounds but 
the partiality of his stand is evident in his dismissal of Jewish 
religious sentiment regarding Palestine, in contrast to his un- 
critical affirmation of Muslim religious sentiment. Concerned 
by the increasing hostility to Zionism in India, Moshe Sher- 
tok urged Kallenbach, who had meanwhile become a Zionist 
in South Africa, to visit India with a view to gaining Gandhi's 
sympathy for the Zionist cause. Kallenbach visited him in May 
1937 and succeeded in making the Mahatma more sympathetic 
to Zionism. Gandhi permitted him to deliver a private state- 
ment to the Zionist leadership accepting, in principle, the va- 
lidity of the Jewish aspiration to found a home in Palestine, 
but rejecting any reliance on British power, and insisting that 
fulfillment of Zionist goals be dependent on Arab approval. 
However, constrained by his solidarity with Muslim feelings 
in India, Gandhi never gave public expression to such private 
sentiments. At the same time, not wishing to harm either Jews 
or Arabs, Gandhi was reluctant to make public statements on 
the Arab-Jewish conflict. Yet, urged by Kallenbach and oth- 
ers to make his voice heard in the light of Nazi persecution of 
the Jews, he finally did so in November 1938. But in this state- 
ment he again averred that Palestine belonged to the Arabs 
and advised the Jews to cultivate a spiritual rather than a geo- 
graphical Zion. He unreservedly condemned Hitler’s wanton 
persecution of the Jews but recommended that the Jews of 
Germany observe organized satyagraha in response to Nazi 
atrocities and not leave Germany. 

Martin Buber and Judah Magnes, both admirers of Gan- 
dhi, wrote open letters to him in response to this statement. 
But they remained unanswered. It is not clear whether Gan- 
dhi actually received them. However, he did publicly answer 
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another open letter from Hayyim Greenberg, in which he 
reiterated his views and denied that they were motivated by 
the desire to win Muslim friendship. It would appear that the 
nature of Nazi treatment of the Jews lay utterly beyond his 
comprehension. He remained convinced that “the stoniest 
German heart will melt” if only the Jews would adopt “active 
non-violence.” 

After World War 11, Gandhi again expressed some sym- 
pathy for the Zionist case in private conversations with the 
Anglo-Jewish m.p. Sidney Silverman and with his Ameri- 
can Jewish biographer, Louis Fischer. But when publicity was 
given to these sentiments, he reiterated his reservations and 
condemned violence. His public statements thus remained 
consistently unsympathetic to Zionism. 

As far as the Jews of India are concerned, it appears that 
they have had a positive view of Gandhi. According to their 
oral accounts, in 1931 Gandhi met with a number of *Bene 
Israel to discuss the possible participation of Indian Jews in 
the nationalist movement and suggested that they join hands 
with Indian nationalists in the event of their victory but not 
get involved in wider politics before that time, as they repre- 
sented such a small minority that they should be concerned 
chiefly with their own safety. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Buber, The Letters of Martin Bu- 
ber: A Life of Dialogue (1991); M. Chatterjee, Gandhi and His Jewish 
Friends (1992); E.N. Musleah, On the Banks of the Ganga: The So- 


journ of Jews in Calcutta (1975); J.G. Roland, The Jewish Communi- 


ti Indi : 
Hs Taig Ay) [Gi. Sh. / Yulia Egorova (24 ed.)] 


GANDZ, SOLOMON (1887-1954), Semitics scholar and his- 
torian of mathematics. Gandz was born in Austria. He studied 
mathematics, Semitics, and rabbinics in Vienna and taught at 
a Viennese high school from 1915 to 1923. He emigrated to the 
United States in 1924 and was librarian and instructor in medi- 
eval Hebrew and Arabic at the Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Theologi- 
cal Seminary until 1935. From 1942 until his death he taught 
the history of Semitic civilization at Dropsie College. 
Gandz’s particular field of study was ancient Oriental 
mathematics, astronomy, and science and Jewish study of 
these specialties in the Middle Ages. Among his works in this 
field is a translation of Mishnat ha-Middot (in Quellen und Stu- 
dien zur Geschichte der Mathematik, Astronomie und Physik, 
Abteilung A, 2, 1932), a second-century Hebrew geometry and 
its ninth-century Arabic version. A selection of his many es- 
says was collected in Studies in Hebrew Astronomy and Math- 
ematics (1970). In Semitics, he contributed an annotated Ger- 
man translation of Imrw  al-Qays’ sixth-century poems, “Die 
Murallaga des Imrulqais” (in Sitzungsbericht der Kaiserlichen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien, 170, Abhandlung 4, 
1913). He was associate editor of the international periodical 
Osiris, devoted to the history of science, to which be contrib- 
uted “The Dawn of Literature” (7 (1939), 261-522). He also 
contributed the section on public law to the second volume of 
Monumenta Talmudica (Ger., 1913). For the Yale Judaica Series 
English edition of Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah, Gandz did 
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the translation of Book 3, Book of Seasons (1961; with Hyman 
Klein) and of Book 3, Treatise 8, published separately as Trea- 
tise on the Sanctification of the New Moon (1956). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Dienstag, in: Hadoar, 34 (May 14, 1954), 
528-9; Levey, in: Isis, 46 (1955), 107-10, includes bibliography. 


GAN HAYYIM (Heb. 0”7 ]8), moshav in central Israel in the 
southern Sharon near *Kefar Sava, affiliated with Tenu’at ha- 
Moshavim. It was founded in 1935 by veteran farm workers 
from Russia and other East European countries. The moshav 
expanded in 1949 when settlers from Romania joined it. Cit- 
riculture constituted a prominent farm branch. The popula- 
tion in 1968 was 220, rising to 350 in the mid-1990s and 607 
in 2002 after expansion. The moshav is named after Chaim 


*Weizmann. 
[Efraim Orni] 


GANNEI TIKVAH (Heb. 71?" 713), town in central Israel. 
In 1949 a settlement called Shikkun ha-Yovel was set up by 
the Jewish Agency on the outskirts of *Petah Tikvah. The 
new settlement absorbed immigrants from Romania, Poland, 
Yemen, and Morocco and was only connected to the water 
system in 1950 and to the electricity grid in 1952. In 1954 its 
name was changed to Gannei Tikvah and it received munici- 
pal status. In 2002 its population was 11,500, with a land area 
of 0.75 sq. mi. (1.9 sq. km.). The town has many green areas, 
where sculptures of well-known artists are on display, and in 
2002 Merkaz ha-Bamah, a culture center, was opened. The 
center has a theater group which performs original plays as 
well as the standard repertoire. 


WEBSITE: www.gantik.org.il. 
[Shaked Gilboa (2™4 ed.)] 


GANNEI YEHUDAH (Heb. 57177” 3a; “Gardens of Judea”), 
moshav with municipal council status in the Judean coastal 
plain of Israel near Petah Tikvah, affiliated with Ha-Ihud ha- 
Hakla’i, founded in 1950. The founding settlers were mainly 
immigrants from South Africa and engaged principally in cit- 
riculture. In 1968 Gannei Yehudah had 580 inhabitants, rising 
to 731 in 2002. In 2004 it was united with the nearby munici- 
pal council of Savyon. 


{Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


GANS, BIRD STEIN (1868-1944), U.S. educator. Gans was 
born in Allegheny City, Pennsylvania. In 1896 she became 
director of the Society for the Study of Child Nature in New 
York, the first organization in the U.S. engaged in the field 
of parent education. With the growth of similar societies in 
other cities, the organization changed its name to the Federa- 
tion for Child Study in 1898 and Bird Gans was elected its first 
president. In 1924 the organization became the Child Study 
Association of America. Gans organized similar groups in 
Japan (1924) and England (1929). By 1941 the association was 
conducting extensive experiments and research in child psy- 
chology and providing its results to approximately 100 groups 
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throughout the country. Gans was president of the organiza- 
tion until 1933 and honorary president for the next six years. 
She served on the National Board of Review and the film cen- 
sorship organization, and she was associated with several or- 
ganizations devoted to the investigation and solution of youth 
welfare problems. 


GANS, DAVID BEN SOLOMON (1541-1613), chronicler, as- 
tronomer, and mathematician. Born in Lippstadt, Westphalia, 
Gans studied rabbinics with Reuben Fulda in Bonn; Eliezer 
Treves in Frankfurt; Moses Isserles in Cracow; and Judah 
Loew (the Maharal) in Prague. Encouraged, so it is said, by 
Isserles, he devoted himself to the study of mathematics and 
astronomy. In the house of his first father-in-law Gans appar- 
ently found a Hebrew translation of Euclid by Moses ibn Tib- 
bon; his second father-in-law was the physician Samuel Rofe 
who had become famous for his mercury cures of syphilis. 
Gans was one of the few German Jews of his time, when rab- 
binics ruled supreme, to undertake serious secular studies 
for which he found and quoted older Jewish authorities. In 
Prague he corresponded with the astronomer Johann Muel- 
ler (Regiomontanus) and was in friendly contact with Johann 
Kepler and Tycho Brahe, for whom he translated the Alfon- 
sine Tables from Hebrew into German. 

Gans’s main astronomical (and also geographical) work 
was Nehmad ve-Na’im (“Delightful and Pleasant,” Jesnitz, 
1743; shortened version Magen David, Prague, 1612) in which 
he rejects the new Copernican system in favor of Ptolemy’s, 
the former going back (according to Gans) to the Pythago- 
rean system. Astronomy (and mathematics) - he held - was 
first studied by Jews from whom the Egyptians had learned 
the science, passing it on to the Greeks. Ptolemy had studied 
with Alexandrian Jewish scholars. The study of astronomy was 
important not only for the Jewish calendar but as proof for 
the cultural achievements of the Jewish people. Other works 
by Gans on mathematics, the calendar, and the geography of 
Erez Israel remained unpublished. 

Gans wrote his chronicle Zemah David (“Offspring of 
David,’ Prague, 1592) in two parts, one dealing with Jewish 
history to the date of publication, the other with general his- 
tory. He had written it for “householders like myself and of 
my worth,” while justifying the inclusion of general history 
by the fact that it contained ethical teachings of emperors, 
which ordinary people would accept coming from such illus- 
trious mouths. The first part of the work summarizes that of 
his predecessors, such as Ibn *Daud and *Zacuto, but he dis- 
sociates himself from the untraditional approach of Azariah 
dei *Rossi. For the second part his sources are contemporary 
German chroniclers like Cyriak Spangenberg and Laurentius 
Faustus, though in his introduction he expresses doubts as to 
their reliability. Gans shows an interest in economics; his de- 
scription of historical events and situations reflects the spirit 
and taste of the 16'*-century Jewish “householder” in Bohemia 
and Poland. The Zemah David remained a standard work up 
to the Haskalah period. The second edition by David b. Moses 
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of Reindorf (Frankfurt, 1692) brings the chronicle up to the 
date of publication, also giving a long poetical description of 
the *Fettmilch riots of 1614. It was translated into Latin by 
W.H. Vorst (Leyden, 1692); into Yiddish by Solomon Zalman 
Hanau (Frankfurt, 1698); and parts of it into German by G. 
Klemperer (ed. Moritz Gruenwald, 1890). The Warsaw edition 
of 1849, also brought up to date, was reproduced in 1966 with 
introductions in Hebrew and English and an index. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Lieben, Gal-Ed (1856), Hebrew section 
4; German section 10-12; M. Steinschneider, Geschichtsliteratur der 
Juden (1905), para. 132; idem, Copernikus nach dem Urteil des David 
Gans (1871); M. Grunwald, in: D. Gans, Zemah David, Ger. tr. by G. 
Klemperer (1890), introd.; S. Steinherz, in: Je¢GJ¢, 9 (1938), 171-973 
G. Alter, Two Renaissance Astronomers (1958). 


GANS, EDUARD (1789-1839), jurist and historian in Berlin. 
From 1816 to 1819 he studied law and philosophy in the uni- 
versities of Berlin and Heidelberg; at Heidelberg he was influ- 
enced by *Hegel and his system and became one of the philos- 
opher’s closest students. In 1820 Gans was appointed lecturer 
at the University of Berlin where he became celebrated for his 
inspiring lectures. In contrast with Hegel and Kant, Gans ar- 
gued that Judaism should be seen as one of the major sources 
of Western culture and the origin of its notion of religion and 
morals. He considered Rabbinic Judaism to be a vital develop- 
ment of prophetic Biblical Judaism and a dynamic response to 
the surrounding cultures of the time. Nevertheless, through- 
out the centuries and owing to Christian anti-Jewish pres- 
sure traditional Judaism degenerated. Contemporary Judaism 
must adjust itself to the values and cultural level in order to 
regain its vitality and to overcome its isolationist tendency. As 
an expression of this notion he founded in 1819, in conjunc- 
tion with Leopold *Zunz and Moses *Moser, the *Verein fuer 
Kultur und Wissenschaft der Juden (Society for Culture and 
Science of the Jews), the objective of which was to establish a 
scientific modern study of Judaism, to bring general educa- 
tion to Jewish youth by expanding their cultural horizons, and 
the reform of traditional Jewish thinking. The society, which 
proved to be the first step towards the development of Wis- 
senschaft des Judentums, was dissolved in 1824. In this period 
not much was done in terms of actual research but major pro- 
grammatic formulations — not the least by Gans himself - laid 
the ground for the further work done in the next generations. 
Gans inclination to *assimilation, and the government's ob- 
jection to the appointment of a Jew to a permanent academic 
position, led Gans to become an apostate to Christianity at the 
end of 1825. In 1826 he was appointed associate professor at 
Berlin University, and in 1829 a full professor. In his lectures 
on jurisprudence, which attracted an enormous audience, 
Gans developed the Hegelian philosophical system rejecting 
the historical system of Savigny. On history, he elaborated the 
concept of the Prussian state and its sovereignty, and the cen- 
tral role of the ruler as the incarnation of the concept of the 
state. He saw the French Revolution as a new and crucial fac- 
tor in European history, and explained the historical concept 
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of “Europe” as a synthesis of different peoples incorporating 
the best in the cultures of Israel, Greece, Roman, Christian- 
ity, and the West in its development; Gans was opposed to na- 
tionalism and the romantic glorification of the Middle Ages 
and its Christian culture. 

His works include (on law) Scholien zum Gaius (1821); 
System des roemischen Civilrechts im Grundrisse (1827); Ueber 
die Grundlage des Besitzes (1839); Beitraege zur Revision der 
preussischen Gesetzgebung (1830-32); Das Erbrecht in weltge- 
schichtlicher Entwicklung (4 vol., 1824-35; repr.), a fundamen- 
tal work on comparative law; and a historical work, Vorlesun- 
gen ueber die Geschichte der letzten fuenfzig Jahre (1833-34). 
He also edited Hegel’s lectures on the philosophy of history 
(vols. 8 and 9 of G.WE. Hegel’s Werke, 1833-37). In 1827 he 
founded the Jahrbuecher fuer wissenschaftliche Kritik. An 
essay on the principles of the law of inheritance in the Pen- 
tateuch and Talmud, a chapter from his work Das Erbrech 
in weltgeschichtlicher Entwicklung, appeared in the Zietschrift 
fuer die Wissenschaft des Judentums (vol. 1 (1822-23), 419-71); 
which also published his study of the Roman legislation 
concerning the Jews (“Gesetzgebung ueber Juden in Rom”). 
The reports of the society, including several of his addresses, 
are preserved in manuscript in the Zunz archives in Jeru- 
salem. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Kurzweil, in: Haaretz (April 24, 1967); 
H.G. Reissner, Eduard Gans: ein Leben in Vormaerz (1965); idem, 
in: YLBI, 2 (1957), 179-86; 4 (1959), 92-110; M. Wiener, in: YIVOA, 5 
(1950), 190-3. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eduard Gans, Rueckblicke auf 
Personen und Zustanede (autobiography), ed. with introduction by 
N. Waszek (1995); N. Waszek, Eduard Gans (1797-1839) - Hegelianer, 
Jude Europaeer - Texte und Dokumente (1991); J. Braun, Judentum, 
Jurisprudenz und Philosophie - Bilder aus dem Leben des Juristen 
Eduard Gans (1797-1839) (1997); J.M. Harris, “Fitting in or sticking 
out - constructs of the relationships of Jewish and Roman law in the 
nineteenth century,’ in: H. Lapin and D.B. Martin (eds.), Jews, Antiq- 
uity and the Nineteenth Century Imagination (2003), 53-63. 


[Nachum Glatzer / Yehoyada Amir (2"¢ ed.)] 


GANS, MOZES (“Max”) HEIMAN (1917-1987), Dutch au- 
thor, journalist, and jeweler. Gans grew up in the building of 
the “Joodse Invalide? This was the institute for poor Jewish 
invalids, an outstanding example of modern Jewish charity of 
which the controversial Rebbe Meijer de Hond (1882-1943) 
was the spiritual father and Gans’ own father, Isaac Gans, the 
founder and director. 

In 1943 Max Gans managed to escape to Switzerland, 
where he founded the Joodse Coédrdinatie Commissie in 
Geneve, which acted as much as possible on behalf of the 
Dutch Jews under Nazi occupation. Upon his return to Am- 
sterdam he took over the jeweler’s shop of his father-in-law 
(who had been deported to his death), Premsela & Hamburger, 
specializing in silverware. Later he would write a standard 
work on antique silver. 

At the same time he was active in Jewish affairs, becom- 
ing the head of the Central Committee for Jewish Educa- 
tion of the Netherlands Ashkenazi Congregation (NIK) and 
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in 1950 assistant editor and then, from 1956 to 1966, the edi- 
tor of the Dutch Jewish Weekly Nieuw Israelitisch Weekblad 
(NIw). As the (assistant) editor of the Nrw he criticized what 
he saw as the short Dutch national memory of the persecu- 
tion of the Dutch Jews, the apologetical attitude towards the 
Jewish Council by the Jewish author and lawyer Abel Her- 
zberg (1893-1989), and the opportunistic way in which the 
German Widergutmachungs money was handled by the Dutch 
authorities. 

A private collector of Judaica, Gans published in 1971 his 
monumental Memorbook, A Pictorial History of Dutch Jewry 
from the Middle Ages to 1940, with some 1,100 illustrations, 
which in 1987 went into its sixth printing, with an English 
translation published in 1977. In addition, he published three 
smaller albums on the Amsterdam Jewish quarter before 1940 
and after - all of which were also translated into English. In 
1976-77 he held the appointment of professor extraordinary 
in Dutch Jewish history at the University of Leiden. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Bloemgarten and P. Bregstein, Her- 
innering aan Joods Amsterdam (1978); M. Bossenbroek, De Meelstreep. 
Terugkeer en opvang na de Tweede Wereldoorlog (2001); J. Gans-Prem- 
sela, in: Memorboek (fifth printing, 1988), 840-45; idem, Viuchtweg. 
Aan de bezetter ontsnapt (1999); C. Kristel, Geschiedschrijving als op- 
dracht. Abel Herzberg, Jacques Presser en Loe de Jong over de joden- 
vervolging (1998); I. Lipschits, Honderd jaar n1w. Het Nieuw Israé- 
lietisch Weekblad 1865-1965 (1966); S.R. de Melker, in: Dutch Jewish 
History, 2 (1989), 411-24. 


[Henriette Boas / Evelien Gans (2! ed.)] 


GAN SHELOMO (Heb. 173? 73; previously known as Ke- 
vuzat Schiller), kibbutz near Rehovot, affiliated with Ihud ha- 
Kevuzot ve-ha-Kibbutzim. It was founded in 1927 by a pioneer 
group of former students from Galicia. Affiliated with Hever 
ha-Kevuzot (of *Mapai orientation), the settlers nevertheless 
preserved their political ties with Ha-Oved ha-Ziyyoni (Inde- 
pendent Liberals). Citriculture, field crops, orchards, poultry 
and dairy cattle constituted principal farm branches, and the 
kibbutz also had a textile factory. Gan Shelomo is named in 
memory of Solomon *Schiller. In 1968 its population was 265, 
rising to 413 in 2002. 

[Efraim Orni] 


GAN SHEMU’EL (Heb. °x19w 73), kibbutz in central Israel 
near *Haderah, affiliated with Kibbutz Arzi ha-Shomer ha- 
Zair. Members of Odessa’ Hovevei Zion first settled there 
in 1884, laying out plantations of etrogim (“citrons”). They 
named the place “Samuel's Garden” after Samuel *Mohilever. 
In 1912 a laborers’ group settled there temporarily, and in 1921 
settlers from Eastern Europe took over. In 1968 Gan Shemuel 
had 7oo inhabitants, and in 2002 a total of 827. The kibbutz’s 
economy has been based on intensive farming (fieldcrops, 
orchards, dairy cattle, fishery, turkeys, and ducks) and a food 
preserves factory. 


WEBSITE: www.ganshmuel.org. il. 
[Efraim Orni /Shaked Gilboa (2™4 ed.)] 
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GAN SHOMRON (Heb. J17721¥ 74), moshav in central Israel, 
northeast of *Haderah, founded in 1934 by middle-class set- 
tlers from Germany and unaffiliated with any moshav associa- 
tion. It expanded after 1945, when World War 11 veterans and 
new immigrants settled there. Its economy was based on in- 
tensive farming (especially citriculture). The name Gan Shom- 
ron refers to the location of the village near the Samaria Hills. 
In 1969 its population was 322, rising to 599 in 2002. 

[Efraim Orni] 


GANSO, JOSEPH (17 century), rabbi, author, and paytan. 
He lived in Bursa, Turkey, and, in his old age, immigrated to 
Jerusalem, where he died. Famed as a leading hymnologist he 
composed a book of piyyutim of which only one incomplete 
copy is extant (in the library of the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary in New York). The hymns, written in a lucid style, reveal 
the influence of R. Israel *Najara, but they are also original in a 
manner typical of his contemporaries and of his time. Several 
of the hymns are in Aramaic. The most important of Ganso’s 
pupils was R. Solomon *Algazi. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore, 50a, 51a; Ghirondi-Neppi, 
197; Rosanes, Togarmah, 3 (1914), 160; Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 


493-4. 
[Abraham Meir Habermann] 


GANTMAN, JUDAH LEIB (Leo) (1888-1953), hazzan. 
Judah Leib Gantman was born in Berlin and, as a child, par- 
ticipated in the choir of his father, Cantor Benjamin Gantman, 
who composed melodies for many portions of the prayer ser- 
vice. He continued his studies in music and in 1908 moved 
to Odessa, where he studied at the Music Conservatory. He 
served in the Russian army as conductor of the military or- 
chestra, both in the Czarist army and in the revolutionary 
army, until he was released in 1919. From 1920 to 1927 he con- 
ducted the Odessa Opera, after which he moved to Antwerp, 
where he conducted the synagogue choir of the “Machsike Ha- 
dass” community. Gantman left hundreds of compositions for 
sections of the prayer service. He trained many cantors, some 
of whom are still serving in many parts of the world. 


[Akiva Zimmerman (2"4 ed.)] 


GAN YAVNEH (Heb. 732 74), town in the coastal plain of 
Israel, southwest of *Yavneh. The municipal council area is 
4 sq. mi. (10.5 sq. km.). It was founded as a moshavah in 1931 
by a Zionist group, the Ahuzah society in New York, most of 
whose members failed to arrive. The moshavah was consider- 
ably enlarged by new immigrants in 1949 and in 1950 received 
its municipal council status. The population of the settlement 
constantly grew, reaching 2,840 inhabitants in 1968, 4,790 in 
the mid-1990s, and 12,200 at the end of 2002. Its name refers 
to the historical site of Jabneh, which is 5% mi. (9 km.) away. 


[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


GANZFRIED, SOLOMON BEN JOSEPH (1804-1886), 
rabbi and author. Ganzfried was born in Ungvar, Hungary, 
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where he also died. Orphaned in his childhood, he was 
brought up in the house of the local rabbi Zevi Hirsch Heller, 
one of the outstanding scholars of his time. From 1830 to 1849 
Ganzfried served as rabbi of Brezewicz and subsequently as 
head of the bet din of Ungvar. He was one of the chief speak- 
ers for orthodox Jewry at the Jewish congress which took place 
in Budapest in 1869. He also published a polemic against the 
Reform movement. His first published work, Keset-ha-Sofer 
(1835; 18717 with additions by the author), was on the laws of 
writing a Sefer Torah, and was highly recommended by Moses 
*Sofer as a necessary textbook for scribes of Torah scrolls, 
tefillin, and mezuzot. Ganzfried’s fame, however, rests mainly 
upon his Kizzur Shulhan Arukh (“Abridged Shulhan Arukh,’ 
1864); it achieved great popularity and widespread circula- 
tion and was accepted as the main handbook for Ashkenazi 
Jewry. It encompassed all the laws relating to the mode of life 
of the ordinary Jew living outside Erez Israel (including such 
subjects as etiquette, hygiene, etc.), but omitting such details 
as were common knowledge and practice at that time (see his 
introduction to ch. 80) or that were not essential knowledge 
for the ordinary man (see especially the laws of matrimony, 
ch. 145). The Kizzur Shulhan Arukh is based upon the Shulhan 
Arukh of Joseph *Caro with the glosses of Moses *Isserles. It 
is written in simple, popular language, with a lively style, and 
interest is sustained by the ethical maxims with which it is in- 
terlaced. Unlike his predecessor Abraham *Danzig, author of 
the Hayyei Adam, Ganzfried does not detail and explain the 
different views but usually gives his decision without the rea- 
soning. The book had already achieved 14 editions during its 
author's lifetime, and since then it has gone through scores of 
editions, displacing all previous abridgments of the Shulhan 
Arukh. It also became a basic work to which many scholars 
added marginal notes and novellae. 

The important editions of the work are Lublin, 1888, 
with the commentaries, “Peat ha-Shulhan” by the author 
himself, Ammudei ha-Shulhan by Benjamin Isaiah b. Jeroham 
Fishel ha-Kohen, and Misgeret Zahav, by Moses Israel; Leipzig, 
1924, with source references (Mezudat Ziyyon), supplements 
(Mezudat David) and with illustrations, edited by D. Feldman; 
Jerusalem, 1940, a vocalized edition with the addition of the 
laws and customs applying in Erez Israel at the present day, 
edited by J.M. Tykocinski, and one with the additions Misgeret 
ha-Shulhan and Lehem ha-Panim of Hayyim Isaiah ha-Kohen 
Halbersberg and a summary of those precepts connected with 
the land of Israel in accordance with the rulings of Abraham 
Isaiah *Karelitz, edited by K. Kahana (Jerusalem, 1954). 

The book was also translated into many languages (Eng- 
lish by H.E. Goldin (1928)). Ganzfried’s other published works 
are a commentary on the prayer book with notes and supple- 
ments to the prayer-book commentary Derekh ha-Hayyim of 
Jacob Lorbeerbaum (first published in the prayer book printed 
in Vienna in 1839); Penei Shelomo (1845), novellae to Bava Ba- 
tra; Torat Zevah (1849), on the laws of shehitah; Lehem ve-Sim- 
lah (1861), on the laws of menstruation and ritual immersion; 
Appiryon (1864; with the author’s additions in 1876), homilies 
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on the Pentateuch and on some aggadot; Oholei Shem (1878), 
on the laws of names in bills of divorce and on the writing of 
deeds; and Shem Shelomo (1908), on talmudic themes. There 
have remained in manuscript Leshon ha-Zahav, on Hebrew 
grammar; Penei Adam, notes to the Hayyei Adam; Kelalim 
be-Hokhmat ha-Emet, a commentary on the Zohar; and his 
responsa. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brody, in: Ozar ha-Sifrut, 3 (1889/90), 55-61 
(4 pagination); J. Banet, in: S. Ganzfried, Shem Shelomo (1908), in- 
trod.; J.L. Maimon, in: S. Ganzfried, Kizzur Shulhan Arukh (1950), 


introd. 
[Jacob S. Levinger] 


GAON (pl. Geonim), formal title of the heads of the acad- 
emies of Sura and Pumbedita in Babylonia. The geonim were 
recognized by the Jews as the highest authority of instruc- 
tion from the end of the sixth century or somewhat later to 
the middle of the 11. In the 10" and 11" centuries this title 
was also used by the heads of academies in Erez Israel. In the 
12 and 13" centuries - after the geonic period in the exact 
sense of the term - the title gaon was also used by the heads 
of academies in Baghdad, Damascus, and Egypt. It eventually 
became an honorific title for any rabbi or anyone who had 
a great knowledge of Torah. Apparently, the term gaon was 
shortened from rosh yeshivat geon Yaakov (cf. “the pride of 
Jacob,” Ps. 47:4). Other explanations of the origin of the term 
offered by modern scholars are not acceptable. 


The Geonim of Sura and Pumbedita 

The exact time when the title of gaon came into use cannot 
be established. *Sherira and later rabbis automatically desig- 
nated as gaon the heads of the two academies from the year 
900 according to the Seleucid calendar (589 c.£.), when the 
academies renewed their normal activity. But Sherira also 
mentions a tradition that Ravai, of Pumbedita (c. 540-560), 
was already gaon. However, some hold that this title and the 
special privileges of the academies were not granted until af- 
ter the Arab conquest of Babylonia (657 c.£.), Sura receiving 
them first and later Pumbedita. Together with the title gaon 
they also used the titles resh metivta or rosh yeshivah (“head 
of the academy”) as was customary in the talmudic period, 
and the title rosh yeshivah shel ha-golah (“head of the academy 
of the exile”), which is not found in the Talmud. According 
to a tradition that originated in the Sura academy (Neubauer, 
Chronicles, 2 (1895), 78), only the heads at Sura were called 
gaon and not their counterparts in Pumbedita. This was ac- 
cepted by some historians but is contradicted by R. Sherira’s 
account and other sources. The existence of separate tradi- 
tions, one in Sura that enumerates “the qualities in which 
Sura is superior to Pumbedita” (ibid.), and that of Pumbed- 
ita which emphasizes that “the rabbis of Pumbedita are the 
leaders of the Diaspora from the time of the Second Temple” 
(Iggeret Rav Sherira Gaon, ed. B.M. Lewin (1921), 82), empha- 
sizes the competition between the two. Hints of tension and 
even open quarrels are found in other sources. Nevertheless, 
Sura and Pumbedita dominated the intellectual landscape of 
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the period to the extent that little or nothing is known about 
other scholars or academies. 

In the talmudic period the heads of the academies were 
chosen by the scholars of the academies (BB 12b) while in the 
geonic period they were appointed by the exilarchs. Geonim 
usually (although not always) rose through the hierarchy of 
positions in the academies until they attained this highest of- 
fice. Persons of average ability therefore also attained the ga- 
onate, and in the entire period of 400 years only a few geonim 
were outstanding men who made a lasting impact on Juda- 
ism. These included *Yehudai, *Amram, *Saadiah, Sherira, 
*Samuel b. Hophni, and *Hai. At times the exilarchs misused 
their authority and appointed geonim whom they expected to 
be subservient to them and who were not outstanding schol- 
ars. For example, it is related that an exilarch rejected *Aha of 
Shabha, author of the She’iltot, and appointed his disciple Na- 
tronai Kahana to the gaonate in Pumbedita (Ibn Daud, Sefer 
ha-Kabbalah, 47-49). Thus, the academy in Sura was generally 
disturbed by the interference of the exilarchs. Sherira (Iggeret 
Sherira Gaon, 105) argues that because of the interference of 
the exilarchs he could not exactly record the names of the 
geonim of Sura until the year 1000 of the Seleucid calendar 
(689 c.k.). After the authority of the exilarchs had weakened 
under *David b. Judah (ibid. 93) in the times of the caliph al- 
Mamun, from 825, the influence of the group of scholars on 
the appointment of the gaon increased, especially in Pumbed- 
ita. Traditionally, the gaon had multiple roles. First and fore- 
most, the gaon was the head of the academy, teaching privately 
and publicly, especially during the kallah months (see below). 
In addition, he served as judge and the head of the equivalent 
of a supreme court. He also was empowered to administer 
the courts and appoint judges. The leading geonim also wrote 
numerous responsa, i.e., correspondence answering halakhic 
questions from near and from far. As an arbiter of Halakhah, 
the gaon was also responsible for legal innovation when the 
situation warranted it. Numerous geonim were authors of 
commentaries, legal codes, and works of theology (see *Ge- 
onic Literature). Finally, some of the geonim were involved in 
politics beyond the Jewish community. They represented the 
community to the local and state Muslim governments. 

There were cases when the exilarch and the group of 
scholars could not agree on the appointment of the gaon and 
each side appointed its own candidate. If the two sides did 
not reach a compromise as a result of the pressure of public 
opinion, the quarrel might last until the death of one of the 
candidates. Generally, assistants to the heads of academies 
were appointed gaon and were called dayyanei de-bava or av 
(abbreviation of av bet din). Distinguished geonim, such as 
Sherira, Samuel b. Hophni, and Hai had first served as av bet 
din; a deviation from this practice was considered derogatory. 
Because only those who already possessed such honorific ti- 
tles as *aluf and *resh kallah and who had formerly served as 
scribes or assistants to heads of yeshivot, were appointed to 
the gaonate, the choice often fell on old men who could fill 
the position for only a few years. 
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In this period the academies in Babylonia served as the 
cultural center for world Jewry, and not only Babylonian- 
Persian Jewry as was the case in talmudic times. Hence, the 
influence of the geonim was now all-important. The geonim 
viewed themselves as the heirs to the Babylonian talmudic tra- 
dition. They continued the work of the Babylonian *amoraim 
as passed on by the *savoraim. This in turn was the source of 
their supreme authority in matters of halakhah. During the 
geonic period the Babylonian Talmud existed as both oral law 
and as written texts. Indeed, the geonim always quoted the oral 
tradition before citing the written texts. Since their knowledge 
of the Talmud was the result of an unbroken tradition, the text 
had a certain fluidity. The gaon would often quote from dif- 
fering oral versions of the Talmud, even without determining 
the “correct” version. The geonim had a three-fold responsi- 
bility regarding the Talmud: (a) They were part of the chain 
of tradition, transmitting the Talmud to the next generation. 
(b) They endeavored to provide the correct interpretation of 
the Talmud. (c) They actively facilitated the practice of Juda- 
ism according to the Talmud. Until the second half of the 10 
century, very few of their interpretations were written down. 
They were simply taught in the academies. Since the geonim 
spoke an Aramaic dialect very similar to that of the Babylo- 
nian amoraim, they had an added advantage of correctly un- 
derstanding the Talmud. They clearly were intimately aware 
of the spirit of talmudic discourse and enjoyed a sensitivity to 
its literary nature. This profoundly influenced their interpreta- 
tions in general and greatly affected the practical application 
of the Talmud text. The geonim became skilled at utilizing the 
advanced communication and travel technologies developed 
by the Muslim Empire to get their message to far-flung Jew- 
ish communities in North Africa and in Spain. 

The geonim made the academies a supreme court and 
source of instruction for all Jewry. Thousands of persons, oc- 
cupied with their personal affairs for most of the year, would 
assemble in the academies in the *kallah months of Elul and 
Adar to hear lectures on halakhah. During those months, 
three types of study took place: (a) A specific tractate of Tal- 
mud was studied in depth; (b) individual students were tested 
to see if they were worthy of the stipend; and (c) the assem- 
bly would discuss questions in halakhah, many of which were 
sent from throughout the Diaspora. The floor was open to 
all scholars. However the gaon made the final decision. The 
academies were actually filled with students only during the 
kallah months. Throughout the rest of the year, only a small 
group of serious students remained. These students received 
stipends from the academies. 

While the Talmud and Talmud study were the center 
of the geonic universe, the geonim engaged in other areas of 
Jewish study. One such area is biblical exegesis. The innova- 
tor was Saadiah Gaon. Other geonim followed Saadiah’s lead 
in writing biblical commentary; the most important of them 
was Samuel ben Hophni. Saadiah was the first gaon to write 
monographs on specific topics, a number of which he devoted 
to biblical translation and commentary. Saadiah translated 
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the entire Pentateuch, as well as the books of Isaiah, Prov- 
erbs, Psalms, Job, and Daniel. He wrote commentaries on 
all of these books, with the exception of the latter half of the 
Pentateuch. Samuel ben Hophni translated and wrote com- 
mentaries on three of the five books of the Pentateuch. Each 
monograph begins with a lengthy and elaborate introduction 
in which the gaon describes the biblical text and explains the 
methodology of his commentary. On the whole, the com- 
mentaries emphasize the linguistic components of the text, 
the conflict between the literal and metaphoric meaning of 
the text, and theological and polemical concerns. The geonim 
commented on the non-legal portions of the Bible, leaving the 
legal sections to be dealt with in their halakhic works. At the 
same time, their commentaries are more disciplined and far 
less imaginative than earlier rabbinic exegesis. Samuel ben 
Hophni’s commentaries do include homilies but they are not 
based on a specific text. Rather, they derive from the overall 
thrust of the whole portion of the text. 

There were two major courts in Sura and two in Pumbe- 
dita. In each academy there was the gaon’s court and that of 
the av bet din. In addition, the gaonate had jurisdiction over 
the organization of the courts in all the districts of Babylonia. 
However, the judges were appointed by the exilarch with the 
assent of the geonim. Only under Hai Gaon did the supreme 
court (bet din ha-gadol) of Pumbedita appoint the judges 
(Neubauer, Chronicles, 2 (1887), 85; Teshuvot ha-Geonim, ed. 
Harkavy, no. 180). The geonim were not satisfied with halakhic 
conclusions derived from the Talmud; they also made new 
regulations regarding contemporary needs. Their takkanot 
(“ordinances”) had legal validity because the geonim consid- 
ered themselves presidents of the Sanhedrin of their genera- 
tion. The halakhic decisions of the geonim were not made 
without influence from the general, non-Jewish legal envi- 
ronment. It has been demonstrated that a number of geonic 
customs had their origins in Islamic practice. For example, 
the question arose as to how a widow who lost her *ketub- 
bah would receive payment. Zemah Gaon suggested that the 
determination should be made by consulting the ketubbot of 
her relatives. Both Sherirah and Hai disagreed with this rul- 
ing because it had no basis in the Talmud. However, a similar 
practice existed in Islamic law. Interestingly, the custom was 
accepted by later authorities, including Solomon *Duran, Sol- 
omon *Aderet and *Asher ben Jehiel. 

All these tasks required a large establishment; therefore, 
the academies employed scribes, directors of the kallah as- 
semblies, and other officials. Their expenditure was covered 
by taxes levied on districts, which were directly subject to 
their authority. In addition, the communities which addressed 
their questions to the geonim sent them contributions. In iso- 
lated instances the geonim would turn to the communities in 
the Diaspora with a request for financial support and usually 
their request was answered. Real estate also served as a source 
of income for the academies. The requests for support of the 
academies increased, especially, toward the end of the geonic 
period. Thus, the candidates for the office of head of the acad- 
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emies had to be not only learned, but they also had to possess 
administrative talents. Descent was also a factor; six or seven 
families provided most of the geonim of Sura and Pumbedita. 
Three of these were priestly, while Sherira traced his ancestry 
to King David (Iggeret Sherira Gaon, 92). His family produced 
several geonim, many assistant heads of academies, and other 
important officials in Pumbedita. In Sura positions were held 
for 200 years by three families. The geonim Jacob, Ivomai, 
Moses, and *Kohen Zedek (b. Ivomai) belonged to one priestly 
family; another such family produced the geonim *Hilai (788), 
*Natronai b. Hilai (853), Jacob, and Joseph (942), while a third 
priestly family produced the geonim Kohen Zedek of Pumbed- 
ita, his son *Nehemiah, Samuel b. Hophni grandson of Kohen 
Zedek, his son *Israel, and his grandson Azariah of Sura. The 
geonim Zadok, Kimoi, *Nahshon, *Zemah b. Hayyim, and Hai 
b. Nahshon were members of one family. However, the po- 
sition of gaon was not hereditary. Although Hai attained the 
gaonate immediately after his father Sherira, Nahshon did not 
become gaon until 53 years after the death of his father Zadok, 
seven members of other families serving as geonim in the in- 
terim. The difference in time between the death of Hilai and 
the appointment of his son Natronai was similar. *Dosa did 
not attain the gaonate until 71 years after the death of his father 
Saadiah and when he was more than 80 years old. 

On the appointment of a new gaon a festive ceremony 
was held, in which participated the scholars of the two acad- 
emies and the dignitaries of all the communities in Babylo- 
nia, headed by the exilarch. According to *Nathan ben Isaac 
ha-Bavli (Neubauer, Chronicles 2 (1895), 86), the ceremony 
resembled the installation of the exilarch and the people hon- 
ored the geonim royally. Following the method of talmudic 
references to heads of academies, Sherira throughout used 
the word “malakh” (“reigned”) to designate the term of ser- 
vice of the gaon. 

The geonim were considered the intellectual leaders of 
the entire Diaspora and their decisions and responsa had ab- 
solute legal validity in most Jewish communities. It cannot be 
assumed that they attained their influence without a struggle 
and conflict with other centers, especially Erez Israel. Ben 
Baboi (see *Pirkoi Ben Baboi) the pupil of Yehudai Gaon, at- 
tested to the intervention of the geonim in the affairs of Erez 
Israel, “and he wrote to Erez Israel regarding... all the mitzvot 
which are not observed properly according to the halakhah 
but according to practice in times of persecution and they did 
not accept his intervention and they replied to him: ‘a custom 
suspends a halakhah’” (Ginzberg, Ginzei Schechter, 2 (1929), 
559). Baboi attacked practices of Erez Israel (Tarbiz, 2 (1931), 
396-7). He claimed that only the Babylonian customs and 
practices were valid. To follow the customs of Erez Israel was 
asin. Seventy years later, Amram polemized against those who 
followed the customs of the westerners who deviated from the 
right path. The aim of the Babylonian geonim was to impose 
the Babylonian Talmud and the doctrines of their academies 
also in Erez Israel and in this way to lessen the attachment of 
the Diaspora to Erez Israel. 
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The gaonate had a specific political, communal function 
at the side of the exilarch. The recognition of the gaonate as a 
political representation of the Jewish community is attested by 
the fact that on the death of the exilarch his income was given 
to the gaon of Sura until the appointment of a new exilarch. 
The geonim also attempted to influence the policy of the gov- 
ernment toward the Jews via Baghdad Jewry, who had repre- 
sentatives in the court of the caliphs. However, the particular 
achievement of the geonim was their success in giving legal 
validity to the laws of the Talmud and spreading the knowl- 
edge of the Talmud among the thousands of people who came 
to Babylonia from all parts of the world. Their writings in the 
fields of commentary and halakhah made an impact on the 
entire period which is named after them. Their great impor- 
tance to Jewry is attested by the paragraph in the *Kaddish 
where the geonim are mentioned together with the exilarch 
(Gedenkbuch... D. Kaufmann (1900), Hebrew section, 52 ff; 
Ginzei Kedem, 2 (1923), 46; 3 (1925), 54). They and other high 
officials in the academies are also mentioned with the exilarch 
in the prayer Yekum Purkan. R. *Zemah b. Hayyim, the gaon 
of Sura, expressed this feeling of authority in his responsa to 
the community in Kairouan: “And when Eldad said that they 
pray for the scholars of Babylonia and then for those in the 
Diaspora, they are right. For the major scholars and prophets 
were exiled to Babylonia, and they established the Torah and 
founded the academy on the Euphrates under Jehoiachin, king 
of Judah until this day, and they were the dynasty of wisdom 
and prophecy and the source of Torah for the entire people...” 
(Eldad ha-Dani, ed. by Abraham Epstein (1891), 8). 

Even though the leading geonim were those of the later 
generations, the gaonate already had declined as the cultural, 
religious center of Judaism far before it had ceased to ex- 
ist. This was as a result of a combination of internal and ex- 
ternal causes. A sign of its public decline was that from the 
late ninth century most geonim no longer lived in the cities 
of the two academies. They lived in Baghdad, the center of 
the authorities and the residence of the exilarch. On the one 
hand, the decline of the academies in the eyes of the Diaspora 
was caused by the competition between Sura and Pumbedita 
and the quarrels in the academies regarding the appointment 
of the gaon. On the other hand, the essence of the fulfillment 
of the mission of the geonim - the spread of the Talmud - 
lessened its importance. With the emergence of new centers 
for talmudic studies and the appearance of great scholars 
throughout the Diaspora, its dependence on the two acad- 
emies and on the geonim ceased and its attachment to them 
weakened. Independent-minded scholars stopped sending 
questions to the academies and their geonim, and even impor- 
tant geonim such as Sherira and Hai expressed their anger at 
the weakening of the links with North Africa and with Spain 
(Mann, Texts, 1 (1931), 109, 120-1). *Hanokh b. Moses of Cor- 
doba did not even answer the letters of *Sherira. The scholars 
of Spain found encouragement from the authorities in their 
tendency to break their dependence on the geonim of Baby- 
lonia. The Umayyad caliphs in Cordoba did not approve the 
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Jewish attachment to the academies in Babylonia which were 
under the Abbasids (cf. Abraham ibn Daud’s statement, “The 
king was delighted by the fact that the Jews in his domain no 
longer had need of the people of Babylon,’ Ibn Daud, Sefer 
ha-Kabbalah, 66). 

The decline of the Baghdad caliphate, the impoverish- 
ment of Babylonian Jewry which caused the academies to de- 
pend completely on contributions from abroad, the greatness 
and the independent intellectual development of the Diaspora, 
and the persecutions by the Abbasid and Seljuk rulers put an 
end to the institution of the gaonate in about 1040. 


List of the Geonim of Sura and Pumbedita 

Because of the dearth of sources the exact chronology of the 
geonim cannot be established. The letter of R. Sherira serves as 
the basis for the list but it contains contradictions and many 
variant versions. (See Table: Chronological List of Geonim 
in Sura and Pumbedita.) The list of Abraham *Ibn Daud in 
the Sefer ha-Kabbalah does not clarify these contradictions. 
Nonetheless, the letter of Sherira remains the major source for 
the chronology of the Babylonian geonim. But there is much 
material on the history of their period, both in Babylonia and 
in other countries, in the collections of the responsa of the 
geonim (see bibliography). 


Chronological List of the Geonim in Sura and Pumbedita (dates 
according to year of appointment) 








Sura Pumbedita 
589 Hanan of Iskiya 
Mar bar Huna 591 (?) Mari b. Dimi (formerly of 
Firuz-Shapur and Nehardea) 
Hanina 614 Hanina of Bei-Gihara (Firuz- 
Shapur) 
Hana (or Huna) 
Huna 650 


Sheshna (called also 
Mesharsheya b. Tahlifa) 








651 Rabbah 
ius Bosai 
Hanina of Nehar-Pekod 689 Huna Mari b. Joseph 
Hiyya of Meshan 
3s Ravya (or Mar Yanka) 
Hilai ha-Levi of Naresh 694 
Jacob ha-Kohen of Nehar- 712 
Pekod 
719 Natronai b. Nehemiah 
ie Judah 
Samuel 730 
739 Joseph 
Mari Kohen of Nehar- 748 Samuel b. Mar 
Pekod 
752 (?) Natroi Kahana b. Mar 
Amunah 
ths Abraham Kahana 
Aha 756 
Yehudai b. Nahman 757 
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Sura 


Ahunai Kahana b. Papa 


Haninai Kahana b. Huna 


Mari ha-Levi b. 
Mesharsheya 

Bebai, (Bivoi, Bivi) ha-Levi 
b. Abba of Nehar-Pekod 


Hilai b. Mari 


Jacob ha-Kohen b. 
Mordecai 


lvomai, uncle of his 
predecessor 


Zadok b. Jesse (or Ashi) 
Hilai b. Hanina 
Kimoi b. Ashi 


Moses (Mesharsheya) 
Kahana b. Jacob 


Kohen Zedek b. lvomai 
Sar Shalom b. Boaz 
Natronai b. Hilai 


Amram b. Sheshna? 


Nahshon b. Zadok 
Zemah b. Hayyim 
Malkha 

Hai b. Nahshon 


Hilai b. Natronai 


Shalom b. Mishael 


Jacob b. Natronai 


Yom Tov Kahana b. Jacob 


761 


764 
769 
771 
773 


774 


777 


781 
782 
785 
788 
796 
797 


798 
804 
810 
811 


814 
816 
818 
822 
825 


828 
833 
836! 
838 
839 
842 
848 
853 
857 
858 
860 
869 
871 
872 
879 
885 
885 
8908 
896 
898 
904 
906 


911 
917-926 
924 
926-936 


Pumbedita 





Dodai b. Nahman (brother of 
Yehudai the gaon of Sura) 
Hananiah b. Mesharsheya 


Malkha b. Aha 
Rabbah (Abba) b. Dodai 


Shinoi 

Haninai Kahana b. Abraham 
Huna ha-Levi b. Isaac 
Manasseh b. Mar Joseph 
Isaiah ha-Levi b. Mar Abba 


Joseph b. Shila 
Kahana b. Haninai 
lvomai (in both academies) 


Joseph b. Abba 
Abraham b. Sherira 


Joseph b. Hiyya 
Isaac b. Hananiah 


Joseph b. Ravi 
Paltoi b. Abbaye 


Aha Kahana b. Rav 
Menahem b. Joseph b. Hiyya 
Mattathias b. Mar Ravi 

Abba (Rabbah) b. Ammi 


Zemah b. Paltoi 


Hai b. David 
Kimoi b. Ahai 


Judah b. Samuel (grandfather 
of Sherira) 


Mevasser Kahana b. Kimoi 
Kohen Zedek b. Joseph 


(appointed during the lifetime 
of his predecessor) 
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Sura Pumbedita 
Saadiah b. Joseph 928 
936 Zemah b. Kafnai 
938 Hananiah b. Judah 
Joseph b. Jacob 942-944 
943 Aaron b. Joseph haKohen 
Sargado 
960 Nehemiah b. Kohen Zedek 
968 Sherira b. Hananiah 
Zemah b. Isaac 988 
(descendant of Paltoi) 
(?) Samuel b. Hophniha- 997 
Kohen 
998 Hai b. Sherira 
Dosa b. Saadiah 1013 


Israel b. Samuel b. Hophni 1017 
Azariah ha-Kohen (son of 1034 
Israel?) 
(?) Isaac 1037 
1038-(1058) Hezekiah b. David (exilarch 
and head of the academy) 











1. Until 838 position not filled in Sura. 

2. Ruled with above 853-858. 

3. The first of the geonim who lived in Baghdad (R. Isaac ibn 
Ghayyat, Sha’arei Simhah, pt. 1 no. 64). 

4. The academy was closed for about 45 years. However, several 
teachers and pupils apparently remained. 


[Simha Assaf and Jehoshua Brand] 


Geonic Responsa 

The collecting of scattered material in the anthologies of ge- 
onic responsa, both printed and in manuscript, and in their 
editing, according to the order of the tractates of the Babylo- 
nian Talmud, was begun by B.M. Lewin in Ozar ha-Geonim, 
which he published in 12 volumes to Bava Kamma (1928-43). 
The 13" volume was published posthumously to part of Bava 
Mezia and one volume of Ozar ha-Geonim to Sanhedrin was 
published by H.Z. Taubes (Jerusalem, 1966). 

The following are the editions of geonic responsa: Hala- 
khot Pesukot min ha-Geonim (Constantinople, 1516, and again 
published by J. Mueller, 1893); Sheelot u-Teshuvot me-ha- 
Geonim (Constantinople, 1575); Shaarei Zedek (Salonika, 1792; 
Jerusalem, 1966); Shaarei Teshuvah (in Naharot Dammesek of 
Solomon Kamondo, Salonika, 1802, and separately; Leipzig, 
1858; Leghorn, 1869; New York, 1946); Teshuvot Geonim Kad- 
monim (Berlin, 1848); Hemdah Genuzah (Jerusalem, 1863); 
Toratam shel Rishonim (published by Ch. M. Horowitz, Frank- 
fort, 1881); Teshuvot Geonei Mizrah u-Maarav (published by 
J. Mueller, Berlin, 1888); Kohelet Shelomo (published by S.A. 
Wertheimer, Jerusalem, 1899); Geon ha-Geonim (published 
by S.A. Wertheimer, Jerusalem, 1925); Mi-Sifrut ha-Geonim 
(published by S. Assaf, Jerusalem, 1933); Teshuvot ha-Geonim 
(standard title for different texts), published by J. Musafia 
(Lyck, 1864); by N.N. Coronel (Vienna, 1871); by A. Harkavy 
(Berlin, 1887); by S. Assaf (Jerusalem, 1927, 1928, 1942); by A. 
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Marmorstein (Déva, 1928). Geonic responsa appeared also 
in several anthologies and periodicals such as Taam Zekenim 
(ed. by E. Askenazi, 1855); Ozar ha-Hayyim (ed. by Ch. Eh- 
renreich, 1925-38); Ginzei Kedem (1922-44); in REJ, JQR, Tar- 
biz, Ks, Sinai (see their index volumes), and in various Fest- 
schriften. 


The Geonim of Baghdad after the Geonic Period 

The heads of the Baghdad academy saw themselves as the 
successors of the geonim of Sura and Pumbedita because the 
last of them had lived in Baghdad after the tenth century. It 
may be assumed that many students and teachers from the 
older academies came to the academy that opened in the sec- 
ond half of the 11 century. The heads of the academies in 
Baghdad attempted to preserve, if at all possible, the conti- 
nuity of their connection with the geonic period and called 
themselves, in the manner of their predecessors in Sura and 
Pumbedita, rosh yeshivat geon Yaakov and rosh yeshivah shel 
ha-golah. The first known Baghdad gaon was Isaac b. Moses 
b. Sakri who came to the East from Spain in about 1070 after 
he failed to receive recognition in his native country. There 
is no information on the academy of Babylon, except for the 
period of 1140-50 when its head was Eli ha-Levi, the rabbi of 
David *Alroy. The names of the geonim who followed him are 
known from letters and responsa. The most famous was *Sam- 
uel b. Ali ha-Levi who opposed *Maimonides; he is praised by 
the travelers *Benjamin of Tudela and *Pethahiah of Regens- 
burg. Judah *Al-Harizi found that the liturgical poet *Isaac b. 
Israel ibn Shuwaykh was the head of the Baghdad academy. 
He was also known because of his connections with Abraham 
*Maimuni. In 1258 Baghdad Jewry was threatened by the at- 
tack of the Mongols and with the decline of Babylonian Jewry 
the position of gaonate declined as well. In 1288 the head of 
the Baghdad academy was Samuel b. Abi al-Rabi‘a ha-Kohen. 
This is known from his letter concerning the Maimonidean 
controversy (published by Halberstam in J. Kobak’s Jeschurun, 
vol. 7, pp. 76-80). Henceforth, nothing is known about the fate 
of the Baghdad academy in the Middle Ages. 


Chronological List of the Baghdad Geonim 





1070 Isaac b. Moses 

1140 Ali ha-Levi 

1150 Solomon 

1164 Samuel b. Ali ha-Levi 

1194 Zechariah b. Barachel 

1195 Eleazar b. Hillel 

1209 Daniel b. Eleazar b. Hibbat Allah 
1218 Isaac b. Israel ion Shuwaykh 
1240 Daniel b. Abi al-Rabia ha-Kohen 
1250 Eli Il 

1288 Samuel b. Daniel b. Abi al-Rabia ha-Kohen. 








The Gaonate in Erez Israel 

Little information on the beginnings of the gaonate in Erez 
Israel is available. Sources increase only in the beginning of the 
10% century as a result of the dispute between Saadiah Gaon 
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and Aaron *Ben Meir and the bitter polemic between Rab- 
banites and Karaites. However, even here there is no reliable 
information on the gaonate in Erez Israel, as was the case with 
the letter of R. Sherira regarding Babylonia, and was similarly 
true concerning the chronology of the geonim in Erez Israel 
as given by Ben Meir. In any case it is clear that the title of 
gaon was not used in Erez Israel until the academy of Tiberias 
moved to Jerusalem, which was several generations after its 
use in Babylonia. One may assume that the Babylonian geonim 
did not recognize the right of the heads of academies in Erez 
Israel to use this title which they called rosh havurah or rosh 
yeshivah. Since the Jerusalem academy was considered the suc- 
cessor to that of Tiberias, its leaders were sometimes called 
“geon Teveryah.’ The scholars in Erez Israel could not com- 
pete in Talmud interpretation and halakhah with the schol- 
ars of Babylonia. A crucial turning point in the relationship 
between the gaonate in Babylonia and that of Erez Israel was 
the dispute between Aaron Ben Meir and Saadiah Gaon. Ben 
Meir announced a new calendar computation that resulted in 
Passover beginning on a Sunday as opposed to the Babylo- 
nian calendar that determined the beginning of the holiday 
on a Tuesday. Six months later, by New Year 922 the debate 
was over, Saadiah had won and the Babylonian calendar was 
again used universally. The leadership of the academy of Erez 
Israel was held by a group of seven scholars, often called “San- 
hedrin Gedolah; and at its head was ha-shelishi ba-havurah 
(“the third of the group of scholars”), the gaon and the av bet 
din or his substitute. The rest of the five members were called 
ha-revi’i ba-havurah (“the fourth of the group of scholars”), 
etc., or briefly, ha-shelishi, etc. The appointment to positions 
was done according to a fixed hierarchy. After the death of 
the gaon, his position reverted generally to the av bet din and 
the rest of the leadership was promoted according to the 
hierarchy of positions. It is possible, however, that this order 
began only after the death of Ben Meir. Contrary to the Bab- 
ylonian practice, the position of the gaon in Erez Israel was 
hereditary. Sometimes the father would serve as gaon, one of 
his sons as av bet din, and the second son would be shelishi 
or revi in the havurah; there is no doubt that this practice 
negatively influenced the matters of study in the academy of 
Erez Israel. 

The geonim of Erez Israel in the 10° and 116 centuries 
were mainly from the family of Ben Meir, which claimed re- 
lation to *Judah ha-Nasi and thus to King David, and two 
families of kohanim, one of which was the family of *Abiathar 
and was related to *Eleazar b. Azariah. However, S. Abramson 
concludes that the family of kohanim that claimed relation to 
the House of David stemmed from the academy in Erez Israel 
in one family. Abramson discovered in the Genizah fragments 
of an unknown document, which contained a list of the heads 
of academies for several generations. From this document it 
is apparent that one family of kohanim was merely a branch 
of the Ben Meir family. Thus, the gaonate of Erez Israel was 
held by one family and its different branches for perhaps 200 
years. *Solomon b. Judah, a native of Fez, next to Ben Meir 
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the most famous of the geonim in Erez Israel and whose fam- 
ily is not known, and his successor *Daniel b. Azariah, a de- 
scendant of one of the families of the exilarchate in Babylo- 
nia, were heads of academies and were not descendants of the 
geonim of Erez Israel. Daniel was known as a strong leader, was 
esteemed by his contemporaries, and was a friend of Samuel 
ha-Nagid (Ibn Nagrela). 

Besides managing the academy, the work of the gaon in- 
cluded all Jewish affairs in Erez Israel. The designation of pow- 
ers among the heads of academies and exilarchs, as was prac- 
ticed in Babylonia, was not known in Erez Israel. The geonim 
ordained the haverim, appointed the dayyanim in Erez Israel 
and Syria, and managed the economic affairs of the Jewish 
community in Erez Israel. They were recognized by the foreign 
ruler as the representatives of the Jewish community in Erez 
Israel. After Erez Israel was politically allied with Baghdad and 
later with Egypt, the geonim corresponded with highly influ- 
ential Jewish dignitaries in the two capitals. In these cases of 
emergency they were accustomed to travel there personally 
to negotiate in the court of the rulers. The halakhic and liter- 
ary activity of the geonim is attested by some responsa. Hun- 
dreds of letters asking the geonim to aid the Jewish commu- 
nity and the academies were discovered in the Cairo Genizah. 
The geonim of Erez Israel were not as learned as the geonim in 
Babylonia. Their major achievement was the maintenance of 
the continuity of the tradition of the academies in Erez Israel 
under difficult political conditions. 

Abrahamson assumes that Zemah, who served as head 
of the academy from about 884-915, was a fourth-generation 
descendant of *Anan b. David, the founder of the Karaites, 
and he was a nasi and a gaon. Aaron Ben Meir succeeded in 
deposing Anan’s family only after a bitter struggle in which 
he was assisted by the scholars and heads of the Baghdad 
community. 


Chronological List of the Geonim of Erez Israel 








Moses (head of the academy?) 
ee Meir | (head of the academy?) 
884-915 Zemah 
915-932 Aaron b.Moses Ben Meir 
932-934 Isaac (son of Aaron) 
934-948 ... Ben Meir (brother of Aaron) 
948-955 Abraham b. Aaron 
c. 955 Aaron 
Joseph ha-Kohen b. Ezron (ruled two years) 
ss ...(ruled thirty years) 
988-? Samuel b. Joseph ha-Kohen 
Yose b. Samuel 
oe Shemaiah 
1015 Josiah b. Aaron (‘member of the Great Synagogue’) 
b. Abraham (lived in Ramleh) 
1020-1027 Solomon b. Joseph ha-Kohen 
1027-1051 Solomon b. Judah 
1051-1062 Daniel b. Azariah (nassi and gaon) 
1062-1083 Elijah b. Solomon b. Joseph ha-Kohen 
1084-1109 —§ Abiathar b. Elijah 
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The Geonim of Erez Israel in Damascus, and the Geonim 
of Egypt 

The occupation of Jerusalem by the Seljuks in 1071 completely 
destroyed the city’s Jewish community. The gaon *Elijah b. 
Solomon moved the academy to Tyre, which was subject to 
Fatimid rule. Elijah’s son Abiathar headed the Tyre academy 
until the conquest of the city by the crusaders. Afterward he 
moved to Tripoli, Syria, where he died before 1110. His brother 
Solomon, who served as an av bet din, fled in 1093 to Hadrak 
(near Damascus) because of the decrees of David b. Daniel 
b. Azariah, head of Egyptian Jewry. In Hadrak he assembled 
the survivors of the Erez Israel academy which apparently in- 
cluded his brother’s son Elijah b. Abiathar. Later his position 
was given to his son Mazli’ah, who went to Egypt in 1127 where 
he received the title of gaon. The academy of Erez Israel was 
moved from Hadrak to Damascus and still existed during the 
12" century when *Benjamin of Tudela reported that it was 
subject to the rule of the Babylonian gaonate (Baghdad). The 
names of two geonim who were descendants of the Abiathar 
family, Abraham b. Mazhir and his son Ezra, are known. The 
latter was ordained by Samuel b. Ali of Baghdad. In his time 
or shortly afterward the continuity of the geonim of Erez Israel 
was broken. It is possible that he was followed by Zadok, who 
was dismissed from his position (Iahkemoni, ed. by A. Ka- 
minka (1899), 354). 

In Fostat, Egypt, the academy existed in the time of 
Elhanan, the father of Shemariah, who is known from the 
story of the “*Four Captives.” His title “chief rabbi” and his 
position were inherited by his son and then his grandson El- 
hanan who called himself rosh ha-seder or “rosh ha-seder of all 
Israel.” *Shemariah and Elhanan, both of whom had previously 
studied in the Pumbedita academy, corresponded with Sherira 
and Hai. Only after the decline of the Babylonian and Palestin- 
ian academies did the large communities in Egypt request the 
establishment of their own gaonate. David b. Daniel (1083-89) 
was the first who attempted to do this. Like his strict father, he 
hoped to become nasi and gaon and to exert his power even 
over the head of the Tyre academy and on the communities in 
the coastal cities of Erez Israel. However, the nagid Mevorakh, 
who supported him at first, later rejected him. In 1127 Mazliah 
b. Solomon, the aged head of the Erez Israel academy, moved 
from Hadrak to Fostat and called himself rosh yeshivat geon 
Yaakov. Several of his documents and letters are extant. After 
his death in 1138, his position was apparently given to Moses 
ha-Levi b. Nethanel; however, it is possible that Samuel b. Ha- 
naniah, who met Judah Halevi when he traveled from Egypt 
to Erez Israel, was given the position. After Moses, his son 
Nethanel was gaon (1160-70) and was followed on his death 
by his brother Sar Shalom who was appointed gaon at Fostat. 
Sar Shalom, who was perhaps of Palestinian geonic descent, 
sometimes called himself rosh yeshivat Erez ha-Zevi, as if his 
activities were a continuation of the academies of Erez Israel 
not only in Damascus but also in Fostat. With his death the 
gaonate in Egypt ceased to exist. Maimonides, who lived at that 
time in Egypt, did not possess the title of gaon. 
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The Title of Gaon in Other Countries 
The title of gaon was also used by great scholars in other coun- 
tries. Maimonides writes in his introduction to the Mishneh 
Torah, “the geonim of Spain and France.” The geonim of Africa, 
Lotharingia (Lorraine), Mainz, and Narbonne are mentioned 
in the literature of the early posekim. Thus, the title was given 
to well-known individuals from the early rabbinic period, such 
as R. *Hananel, R. *Nissim, R. *Moses b. Hanokh and his son 
*Hanokh, R. *Joseph b. Abitur, R. Kalonymus of Lucca and 
his son R. Meshullam, and others. 
[Simha Assaf / David Derovan (2"4 ed.)] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: GENERAL: Assaf, Geonim; Abramson, Mer- 
kazim; Mann, Egypt; Mann, Texts. BABYLONIA: L. Ginzberg, Ge- 
onica, 2 vols. (1909, repr. 1968); idem, Ginzei Schechter, 2 (1929); J. 
Mueller, Mafteah li-Teshuvot ha-Geonim (1891); B.M. Lewin, Meh- 
karim Shonim bi-Tekufat ha-Geonim (1926); V. Aptowitzer, Meh- 
karim be-Sifrut ha-Geonim (1941); M. Havazzelet, Ha-Rambam ve- 
ha-Geonim (1967); H. Tykocinski, Die gaonaeischen Verordnungen 
(1929); S.D. Goitein, Sidrei Hinnukh (1962); Iggeret Rav Sherira Gaon, 
ed. by B.M. Lewin (1921); S. Abramson, in: Sinai, 54 (1963/64), 20-32; 
56 (1964/65), 303-17; Epstein, in: Festschrift... A. Harkavy (1908), 
164-74 (Heb. sect.); Y.L. Fishman (Maimon), in: Sefer ha-Yovel... 
B.M. Lewin (1940), 132-59; Krauss, in: HHY, 7 (1923), 229-77; J. Mann, 


in: JQR; 7 (1916/17), 457-903 8 (1917/18), 339-66; 9 (1918/19); 139-793 
10 (1919/20), 121-51, 309-65; 11 (1920/21), 409-71; idem, in: Hebrew 
Union College Jubilee 


GAON, MOSES DAVID (1889-1958), Israel educator, jour- 
nalist, and writer. Gaon was born in Travnik, then under 
Austro-Hungarian administration (now in Yugoslavia), 
and studied in the University of Vienna. He emigrated to 
Erez Israel in 1909. He taught Hebrew and was principal of 
elementary schools in Jerusalem, Smyrna, and Buenos Aires. 
In his last years he was an official of the Jerusalem munici- 
pality and was active in the Committee of the Sephardi Com- 
munity. He co-founded the Mizrachi Pioneers’ Federation. 
For several decades Gaon contributed articles to the He- 
brew press on Oriental Jewry and its relation to the Holy 
Land, which was also the subject of his book Yehudei ha- 
Mizrah be-Erez Yisrael (2 vols., 1928-37). He also wrote a 
study of a popular Ladino moralistic work, Maskiyyot Le- 
vav on *Me-Am Loez (1933), Ba-Mishol (1936) on the history 
of the Hebrew press in Palestine up to 1914, etc. He edited the 
jubilee volume in honor of Jacob *Meir Zikhron Me’ir (1936) 
with M. Laniado; Sefer ha-Zikhronot (1938) by Ben-Zion 
Cuenca; and a volume on the Jerusalem family Azriel (1950). 
He compiled a bibliography of the Ladino press in Ha-Itto- 
nut be-Ladino - Bibliografyah (1965). The Gaon Center for 
Ladino Culture at Ben-Gurion University is named for him. 
His son Yehoram *Gaon, a popular Israeli entertainer, often 
included Sephardi music in his repertoire. He also appeared 
in several films and on the musical stage, notably in the Israeli 
musical Kazablan. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tidhar, 1 (1947), 500; 10 (1959), 3648. 
[Getzel Kressel] 
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GAON, NESSIM DAVID (1922-_), philanthropist and com- 
munal worker. Gaon’s family originated in Turkey but moved 
to Egypt. His father was a political officer with the Sudanese 
government in Khartoum, where he was born. He graduated 
from the Comboni College in that city. During World War 11 
he joined the British army in Cairo and was subsequently 
commissioned as a lieutenant, seeing active service in Syria, 
Iraq, Iran, Italy, and North Africa. After his discharge in 1946 
with the rank of captain, he joined the family business in the 
Sudan. In 1957 Gaon moved to Geneva where he built up a 
world-wide business corporation in import-export, invest- 
ment, and real estate, including one of Geneva’s biggest ho- 
tels, the Noga Hilton. 

Gaon is prominent in Jewish communal affairs. In Khar- 
toum he served as secretary and vice president of the Jewish 
community and succeeded in uniting the Ashkenazi and Se- 
phardi congregations in Geneva, becoming president of the 
United Community in 1966. 

Gaon’s main communal activity has been with regard 
to the Sephardi community and in the academic world, in 
addition to his munificent contributions to Israel. He has 
served as president of the *World Sephardi Federation 
since 1971; He was a vice president of the World Jewish Con- 
gress. 

In 1971 he became a member of the Board of Governors 
of Bar-Ilan University and two years later of Ben-Gurion Uni- 
versity in Beersheba of which he was appointed chairman of 
the Board of Governors. 


GAON, SOLOMON (1912-1994), English Sephardi rabbi. 
Born in Travnik (Yugoslavia), Gaon studied for the rabbinate 
at Jews’ College, London. After acting as senior hazzan, he 
was in 1949 appointed haham of the Spanish and Portuguese 
Jews’ Congregations in the British Commonwealth. On retir- 
ing as haham of the Spanish and Portuguese congregation of 
London in 1977 Gaon was appointed haham of the Associa- 
tion of Sephardi Congregations with the object of converting 
that organization into the effective center of leadership and 
rabbinical administration of the increasingly diversified Se- 
phardi component of Anglo-Jewry. In view of its failure to 
expedite the setting-up of a centralized bet din he resigned in 
1980. He also acted for some time as visiting minister to the 
Sheerit Israel Sephardi Congregation of New York. He pub- 
lished Influence of Alfonso Tostado on the Pentateuch Com- 
mentary of Abravanel (1943). 


GAON, YEHORAM (1939- ), Israeli pop singer, actor, televi- 
sion personality. Gaon is possibly the nearest thing the Israeli 
entertainment world has to a Mr. Consensus. Gaon was born 
in Jerusalem to a family steeped in Ladino traditions. As a 
high school student he considered an academic career in 
Eastern Studies but, on his recruitment to the 1pF, tried out 
successfully for the Nahal entertainment troupe. Initially, he 
was accepted for his acting talents, and it was not until 1959, 
two years after he joined the band, that he was given his first 
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chance to demonstrate his vocal abilities. From then on there 
was nothing to stop him. 

Shortly after he was demobilized, Gaon joined The Roost- 
ers which included promising young singers such as Hanan 
Goldblatt, Gavri Banai, Israel Poliakov (Banai and Poliakov 
later made up two-thirds of renowned comedy trio *Ha-Ga- 
shash ha-Hiver), and Lior Yeini. The Roosters were a smash 
hit and turned out several hit songs before disbanding in 1963. 
Gaon left the group in 1961 to further his acting career. He 
joined the Cameri Theater and appeared in productions such 
as Kinneret Kinneret (1961), Torah (1963), and French Fries 
with Everything (1964). 

In 1964 Gaon’s musical career took off when he formed 
the highly successful Yarkon Bridge Trio, along with Arik 
*Einstein and Benny Amdursky. However, he left the band af- 
ter just one year to pursue a solo career, releasing his debut 
solo album, Kol ha-Ir Merakhelet Aleinu (“The Whole Town’s 
Talking about Us”), in 1965. The record spawned several suc- 
cessful singles, such as Eyfo Hen ha-Bakhurot ha-Hen (“Where 
Are Those Girls”) and Az Areh La (“Then Pll Show Her”). 

In 1966 Gaon left for the United States to study theater 
acting and television directing but, at the end of the year, re- 
turned to Israel to audition for the musical Kazablan. He got 
the lead role and the show was an enormous success, and only 
ended when Gaon decided he had had enough. 

Gaon’s superstar status was cemented when he won the 
first two places in the 1969 Israeli Song Festival and put out 
a string of hit singles and albums throughout the 1970s, in- 
cluding Rosa and Mediterranean Love. During this period he 
also maintained his theater and cinema interests, playing star 
roles in such movies as Kol Mamzer Melekh (“Every Bastard’s 
A King”) and Mivza Yonatan (Entebbe: Operation Thunder- 
bolt). Later he starred in a popular Tv series called “Neigh- 
bors. Neighbors.” 

His musical career tailed off in the 1990s but in 2003 he 
became a popular Tv personality when he began to present 
a musical talk show called Gaon on Friday. In 2004 Gaon re- 
ceived the ultimate accolade when he was awarded the presti- 
gious Israel Prize for his services to Israeli popular music. 


[Barry Davis (2"4 ed.)] 


GAPONOV, BORIS (Dov; 1934-1972), translator from Geor- 
gian and Russian into Hebrew, lexicographer of Hebrew. Ga- 
ponov was born in Eupatoria, Crimea, but grew up in Kutaisi, 
Georgia, where his family moved during World War 11. As 
a youth he acquired a basic knowledge of Hebrew from his 
grandfather, afterwards continuing to study the language on 
his own. For a short period of time he studied Persian at the 
Oriental Languages Institute of Moscow University but had to 
give it up because of financial difficulties. He also worked as 
a reporter for the newspaper of the Kutaisi automobile plant. 
In the 1960s he turned to literary translation, translating both 
Russian and Georgian prose and poetry into Hebrew. 

In 1969 his translation of the greatest masterpiece of 
Georgian medieval literature, The Man in the Panther’s Skin 
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(12 century) by Shot’ha Rust’haveli, was published in Israel. 
This monumental work, executed with brilliance and faithful 
to the form and spirit of the original, testified to Gaponov’s 
great poetic talent and immediately became a classic among 
poetic translations into Hebrew. In 1970 Gaponov was awarded 
the Tchernichowsky Prize for this work. 

In 1971 he came to Israel and in the same year published 
his translation of A Hero of Our Time by Lermontov, which 
was also highly praised by the critics. In 1972 he received the 
Shazar Prize for refugee repatriate writers, but died shortly af- 
ter. A. *Shlonsky played a prominent role in the literary fate 
of Gaponov. Their correspondence began when Gaponov 
was still living in the U.S.S.R. and continued for many years. 
Among Gaponov’s unpublished works are a dictionary of He- 
brew phrases, a work of considerable merit on which he had 
been working for 15 years, as well as numerous translations 
of poems by Lermontov, articles on the Rust’haveli epic, and 
poems in Russian on Jewish themes. 


[Michael Zand] 


GARBUZ, YAIR (1945- ), Israeli artist. Garbuz studied 
painting under Rafi Lavi between 1962 and 1967 as well as 
at the Avni Institute in Tel Aviv. He began to exhibit in 1967, 
participating in group and individual exhibitions in Israel and 
abroad. Garbuz also taught from 1973 at the Hamidrashah 
School of Art, serving as its director from 1997, at the Avni 
Institution, Tel Hai College, and the Bezalel Art Academy. 
In addition, he wrote and lectured widely on art, and was an 
editor of the satirical newspaper Davar Aher. He appeared as 
a media critic on the Tik Tikshoret Tv talk show. In 2004 he 
was awarded the EMET Prize by the Ministry of Education 
and Culture. 

In his art, Garbuz moved from abstraction to the use of 
collages incorporating photographs, texts, and various ma- 
terials, all serving to produce personal and social/cultural 


narratives. 
[Shaked Gilboa (2! ed.)] 


GARDEN OF EDEN (Heb. Jy 13), a garden planted by the 
Lord which was the first dwelling place of *Adam and Eve 
(Gen. 2-3). It is also referred to as the “garden in Eden” (Gen. 
2:8, 10; 4:16), the “garden of yHwH” (Gen. 13:10; Isa. 51:3), 
and the “garden of God” (Ezek. 28:13; 31:8-9). It is referred to 
by Ben Sira 40:17 as “Eden of blessing.” There existed in early 
times an Israelite tradition of a “garden of God” (i.e., a myth- 
ical garden in which God dwelt) that underlies the story of 
the Garden of Eden in Genesis 2-3. Ezekiel (28:11-19; 31:8-9, 
16-18) in his description introduces new and variant details 
not present in the Genesis narrative of the Garden of Eden. 
Thus, in Genesis there is no trace of the “holy mountain” of 
Ezekiel 28:14 and no mention of the “stones of fire” of Ezekiel 
28:14, 16. While Genesis speaks only in general terms about 
the trees in the garden (2:9), Ezekiel describes them in detail 
(31:8-9, 18). The term “garden of YHwH” occurs in literary 
figures in a number of other passages in the Bible (Gen. 13:10; 
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note Isa. 51:3: “He will make her wilderness (midbar) like Eden 
and her desert (arabah) like the garden of YHwu, Joel 2:3). 
The name Eden has been connected with Akkadian edinu. But 
this word, extremely rare in Akkadian, is borrowed from the 
Sumerian eden and means “plain,” “steppe,” “desert.” In fact, 
one Akkadian synonym list equatesedinu with séru, semanti- 
cally equivalent to Hebrew midbar, “desert? More likely is the 
connection with the Hebrew root ‘dn, attested in such words 
as ma‘danim, “dainties,” “luxury items” (Gen. 49:20; Lam. 4:5) 
‘ednah, “pleasure; (Gen. 18:12), ‘adinah, “pampered woman” 
(Isa. 47:8); and in Old Aramaic m‘dn “provider of abundance,’ 
which would be a transparent etymology for the name of a 
divine garden. The Septuagint apparently derived Eden from 
‘dn, translating gan ‘eden (Gen. 3:23-4) by ho paradeisos tés 
truphés, “the park of luxuries,” whence English “paradise.” 
Akkadian provides a semantic parallel in kiri nuhsi, “garden 
of plenty” (McCarter apud Stager). Several references (Gen. 
2:8 (“in Eden’), 10 (“from Eden),’ 4:16 (“east of Eden)? indi- 
cate that Eden was a geographical designation. According to 
4:10 a single river flowed out of Eden, watered the garden and 
then diverged into four rivers whose courses are described 
and themselves named. This datum encouraged scholars an- 
cient (see below) and modern to attempt to locate the site of 
the garden of Eden intended by the author. 


[S. David Sperling (2"¢ ed.)] 


In the Aggadah 

The Garden of Eden appears in the aggadah in contradistinc- 
tion to Gehinnom - “hell” (e.g., BT Sotah 22a). However, tal- 
mudic and midrashic sources know of two Gardens of Eden: 
the terrestrial, of abundant fertility and vegetation, and the 
celestial, which serves as the habitation of souls of the right- 
eous. The location of the earthly Eden is traced by the bound- 
aries delineated in Genesis 2:11-14. Resh Lakish declared, “If 
paradise is in the land of Israel, its gate is Beth-Shean; if it is 
in Arabia, its gate is Bet Gerem, and if it is between the rivers, 
its gate is Dumaskanin” (Er. 19a). In Tamid (32b) its location 
is given as the center of Africa. It is related that Alexander of 
Macedon finally located the door to the Garden, but he was 
not permitted to enter. The Midrash ha-Gadol (to Gen. 2:8) 
simply states that “Eden is a unique place on earth, but no 
creature is permitted to know its exact location. In the future, 
during the messianic period God will reveal to Israel the path 
to Eden.” According to the Talmud, “Egypt is 400 parasangs 
by 400, and it is one-sixtieth of the size of Ethiopia; Ethiopia 
is one-sixtieth of the world, and the world is one-sixtieth of 
the Garden, and the Garden is one-sixtieth of Eden ...” (Taan. 
10a). The rabbis thus make a clear distinction between Eden 
and the Garden. Commenting upon the verse “Eye hath not 
seen, O God, beside Thee,” R. Samuel b. Nahamani states, 
“This is Eden, which has never been seen by the eye of any 
creature.” Adam dwelt only in the Garden (Ber. 34b., cf., Isa. 
64:3). The word le-ovedah (“to dress it”; Gen. 2:15) is taken to 
refer to spiritual, not physical, toil, and is interpreted to mean 
that Adam had to devote himself to the study of the Torah and 
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the fulfillment of the commandments (Sif. Deut. 41). Although 
the eating of meat was forbidden him (Gen. 1:29), it is stated 
nevertheless that the angels brought him meat and wine and 
waited on him (Sanh. 59b; ARN 1, 5). 

The boundary line between the earthly and heavenly 
Garden of Eden is barely discernible in rabbinic literature. In 
fact, “The Garden of Eden and heaven were created by one 
word [of God], and the chambers of the Garden of Eden are 
constructed as those of heaven. Just as heaven is lined with 
rows of stars so the Garden of Eden is lined with rows of the 
righteous who shine like the stars” (Ag. Song 13:55). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: IN THE BIBLE: M.D. Cassuto, in: Studies in 
Memory of M. Schorr (1944), 248-53; idem, in: EM, 2 (1954), 231-6; 
J.L. Mc-Kenzie, in: Theological Studies, 15 (1954), 541-72; E.A. Speiser, 
Genesis (1964), 14-20; idem, Oriental and Biblical Studies, ed. by J.J. 
Finkelstein and M. Greenberg (1967), 23-34; N.M. Sarna, Under- 
standing Genesis (1966), 23-28. IN THE AGGADAH: Ginzberg, Leg- 
ends, index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Millard, in: vt, 34 (1984), 
103-6; J. Rosenberg, King and Kin: Political Allegory in the Hebrew 
Bible (1986), 2-12; J. Kennedy, in: JsoT, 47 (1990), 3-14; H. Wallace, 
in: ABD, 2:281-83; S.D. Sperling, The Orginal Torah (1998), 37-9; L. 
Stager, Erlsr, 26 (Cross Volume;1999), *183-*94. 


GARDOSH, KARIEL (Charles, “Dosh”; 1921-2000), Israel 
cartoonist. He created the figure of “Little Israel,” a young boy 
who became the popular symbol of the State and its people. 
“Dosh, as he signed himself, was born in Budapest and edu- 
cated there and in Paris. He immigrated to Israel in 1948 and 
five years later joined the staff of the afternoon paper Maariv 
as editorial cartoonist. His drawings were marked by comic 
irony which won him a wide following. They were regularly 
reprinted in the Jerusalem Post, in the Tel Aviv Hungarian 
daily Uj Kelet, and in many newspapers abroad. Gardosh illus- 
trated books, wrote short stories and one-act plays, and held 
exhibitions in Israel and other countries. He published sev- 
eral collections of cartoons, including Selihah she-Nizzahnu! 
(1967; So Sorry We Won!, 1967) and Oi la-Menazzehim (1969; 
Woe to the Victors, 1969) with text by Ephraim *Kishon, deal- 
ing with the Six-Day War and after. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tidhar, 8 (1957), 3048. 


GARFIELD, JOHN (Julius Garfinkle; 1913-1952), U.S. actor. 
Born in New York, Garfield, deeply disturbed by the death 
of his mother, was a chronic truant, but was persuaded by a 
child psychologist to study acting. He attended drama school 
and later joined the Group Theater Company, where he won 
acclaim for his role in Awake and Sing. He first played on 
Broadway in Elmer *Rice’s Counselor-at-Law (1931) and then 
took the lead in Clifford *Odets’ Golden Boy (1937) and in its 
revival in 1952. His other Broadway performances include 
Johnny Johnson (1936-37), Having a Wonderful Time (1937-38), 
Heavenly Express (1940), Skipper Next to God (1948), The Big 
Knife (1949), and Peer Gynt (1951). 

Embittered over being passed over for the lead (the part 
went to William Holden) in the 1939 film version of Golden 
Boy, which was written for him, he signed a contract with 
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Warner Brothers and won enormous praise for the role of the 
cynical Mickey Borden in the film Four Daughters (1938). Al- 
though he began his film career typed as a “tough,” he played 
the lover in Saturday's Children (1940) and the role of Danny 
in John Steinbeck’s Tortilla Flat (1942). In 1947 he had the op- 
portunity to put on the boxing gloves once again when he 
starred as the prizefighter in Body and Soul. Other films of 
his include They Made Me a Criminal (1939), Pride of the Ma- 
rines (1945), The Postman Always Rings Twice (1946), Nobody 
Lives Forever (1946), Humoresque (1946), Gentleman’s Agree- 
ment (1947), Force of Evil (1948), We Were Strangers (1949), 
Under My Skin (1950), The Breaking Point (1950), and He Ran 
All the Way (1951). 

Active in liberal political and social causes, he found him- 
self caught up in the Communist scare of the late 1940s. Al- 
though he testified before Congress that he was never a Com- 
munist, his opportunities to secure acting roles decreased. 
When John Garfield died of a heart attack at age 39, his funeral 
was attended by thousands of fans, the largest turnout for an 
actor since the death of silent film idol Rudolph Valentino. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Swindell, Body and Soul: The Story 
of John Garfield (1975); H. Gelman, The Films of John Garfield (1975); 
R. Nott, He Ran All the Way: The Life of John Garfield (2003). 


[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


GARFUNKEL, ART (1941- ), U.S. singer and actor. Born 
in Forest Hills, New York, Garfunkel met singer/songwriter 
Paul Simon while they were both in their early teens. Gar- 
funkel received his B.A. in art history (1965) and his M.A. in 
mathematics from Columbia University (1967). He and Paul 
Simon formed the duo Simon & Garfunkel and began re- 
cording Simon’s songs together in 1960 (“Hey, Schoolgirl”). 
In 1964, Simon and Garfunkel signed a one-album contract 
with Columbia Records and released Wednesday Morning, 3 
A.M. It failed to generate interest, and Garfunkel left the mu- 
sic business to teach mathematics. The sudden and unex- 
pected success of a single song culled from the album (“The 
Sounds of Silence”) brought Garfunkel back with Simon, and 
together they recorded a long string of hit songs that include 
“Homeward Bound, “I Am a Rock,’ “A Hazy Shade of Win- 
ter,’ “The Dangling Conversation,’ “The 59* St. Bridge Song,” 
“Mrs. Robinson,” “The Boxer,’ “Fakir It,” and “Bridge over 
Troubled Water.’ 

In 1973, Garfunkel began a solo career and recorded 
such albums as Angel Clare (1973), Breakaway (1975), Water- 
mark (1978), Fate for Breakfast (Double for Dessert) (1979), Art 
Garfunkel (1979), and Scissors Cut (1981). Garfunkel is the re- 
cipient of Grammy Awards for “Mrs. Robinson” (1969) and 
“Bridge over Troubled Water” (1970). As an actor, Garfunkel 
appeared in such films as Catch-22 (1970), Carnal Knowledge 
(1971), Bad Timing (1980), Good to Go (1986), Boxing Helena 
(1993), and 54 (1998). 

In 1989, Garfunkel published a book of prose poems en- 
titled Still Water. He was inducted into the Rock and Roll Hall 
of Fame (as a member of Simon & Garfunkel) in 1990. After 
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the September 11, 2001, terrorist attacks on New York and 
Washington, Garfunkel contributed generously toward help- 
ing the survivors and the victims’ families. He continued to 
give concert tours and in 2002 released the album Everybody 
Wants to Be Noticed. In 2003, he reunited with Paul Simon for 
the first time in 20 years on a nostalgia tour. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Morella and P. Barey, Simon and 
Garfunkel: Old Friends (1991); V. Kingston, Simon & Garfunkel: The 
Definitive Biography (1996). 


[Jonathan Licht / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


GARIH, UZEYIR (1929-2001), Turkish industrialist. Garih 
graduated in 1951 as a mechanical engineer from the Istan- 
bul Technical University. In 1954 he established together with 
Ishak *Alaton the Alarko Company. Alarko became a major 
holding company engaged in tourism and leisure-time activi- 
ties as well as being a large-scale contractor for infrastructure 
projects like the construction of airports, dams, and roads, 
operating in both Turkey and the new Turkish republics of 
the former Soviet Union. Garih was a regular contributor to 
various Turkish newspapers on business and management 
and was particularly concerned with the education of youth. 
In 1984 he was granted the title of honorary doctor by the Is- 
tanbul Technical University. From 1990 he was the honorary 
consul of the Philippine Republic. He was murdered during 


a robbery. 
[Rifat Bali (2™4 ed.)] 


GARLIC (Heb. 01, shum), plant mentioned once in the Bible 
among the vegetables which the Israelites ate in Egypt and for 
which they longed when wandering in the wilderness (Num 
11:5). Garlic (Allium sativum) is a condiment which was ex- 
tremely popular among the peoples of the East from very early 
times. Herodotus states that an inscription on the pyramid of 
the pharaoh Cheops refers to the large sum spent on garlic as 
food for the men who worked on the pyramids. The ancients 
attributed to garlic aphrodisiac qualities (Pliny, Historia Natu- 
ralis, 20:23), and an enactment ascribed to Ezra decrees that it 
is to be eaten on Friday evenings since “it promotes love and 
arouses desire” (TJ, Meg. 4:1, 75a). Because it was their custom 
to eat garlic, the Jews referred to themselves as “garlic eaters” 
(Ned. 3:10). The fastidious loathed the smell, and it is related 
of Judah ha-Nasi that he asked those who had eaten garlic to 
leave the bet midrash (Sanh. 11a). In this he may have been in- 
fluenced by the Roman aristocracy’s objections to garlic eat- 
ing, the emperor Marcus Aurelius having criticized Jews for 
exuding its smell (Ammianus Marcellinus, Res gestae, 22:5). 
Garlic was regarded as a remedy for intestinal worms (BK 
82a), a view also held by Dioscorides (De Materia Medica, 
2:181). It belongs to the genus Allium, to which belong also 
the *onion and the *leek (hazir, to be distinguished from its 
usual sense of grass: *fodder), which are mentioned together 
with garlic in the Bible (Num. 11:5). Many species of the ge- 
nus Allium grow wild in Israel, and are picked and eaten by 
the local population. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 2 (1924), 139-49; J. Feliks, Olam 
ha-Zomeah ha-Mikra’i (19687), 172f. ADD BIBLIOGRAPHY: Feliks, 


Ha-Zome“h, 156. 
: : [Jehuda Feliks] 


GARLOCK, JOHN HENRY (1896-1965), U.S. surgeon. Born 
and educated in New York City, Garlock was assistant attend- 
ing surgeon at the New York Hospital and instructor in sur- 
gery at the Cornell Medical College from 1924 to 1937. He was 
then appointed chief of surgery at New York’s Mount Sinai 
Hospital and clinical professor of surgery at Columbia Univer- 
sity. He was consultant in surgery to many hospitals and held 
membership in numerous professional societies. Among his 
many contributions to medical literature are several chapters 
in standard textbooks of surgery. His book, Garlock’s Surgery 
of the Alimentary Tract (1967), was published posthumously by 
his colleagues. Garlock was chairman of the American Jewish 
Physicians Committee, which raised money to start the He- 


brew University Faculty of Medicine. 
[Fred Rosner] 


GARMENT, LEONARD (1924-_), U.S. lawyer and counsel 
to President Richard M. *Nixon. Garment was born to im- 
migrant parents in Brooklyn, New York. After graduating 
from Brooklyn College and Brooklyn Law School, he was ad- 
mitted to the bar of New York in 1949, and later to the bar of 
the District of Columbia (1967). Garment was a brilliant law 
student, graduating first in his class (summa cum laude). He 
financed part of his education by playing tenor saxophone 
and clarinet with a leading popular jazz band of the time 
in the company of such artists as Billie Holiday and Woody 
Herman. 

He joined the prestigious law firm later known as Nixon, 
Mudge, Rose, Guthrie, and Alexander, becoming a partner 
in 1957 and head of its litigation department. In this capac- 
ity, he worked closely with Nixon, handling the trial work on 
his cases. Nixon admired his ability, and in 1969, as president, 
appointed him as his special consultant concentrating on 
civil and human rights, voluntary action, and the arts. In this 
role, he termed himself Nixon’s “odds and ends man.” As a 
result of the Watergate scandal, Nixon appointed him as his 
counsel, replacing John Dean, to represent the administra- 
tion in matters relating to the congressional Watergate in- 
vestigation. 

Garment, a Democrat by political affiliation, was re- 
garded as one of the “liberals” in the Nixon administration. 

After Nixon’s resignation, Garment continued to move 
in Washington legal and political circles. He served as assis- 
tant to President Ford in 1974. Ford named him US. repre- 
sentative to the United Nations Human Rights Commission, 
where he served until 1977. He was also counselor to the U.S. 
delegation to the United Nations (1975 -76). 

Garment was a frequent contributor to the New York 
Times’ op-ed page. He wrote his autobiography, Crazy Rhythm: 
My Journey from Brooklyn, Jazz, and Wall Street to Nixon's 
White House, Watergate, and Beyond (1997), and the highly 
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controversial In Search of Deep Throat: The Greatest Political 
Mystery of Our Time (2000). 


[Julius J. Marcke / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


GARMISON, SAMUEL (17** century), scholar and prolific 
author. Born in Salonika, Samuel immigrated to Jerusalem. 
In about 1647 he traveled as an emissary of Jerusalem appar- 
ently to Italy but was taken captive during the journey by Mal- 
tese pirates, from whom he was ransomed by a society for the 
redemption of captives centered in Venice. He was rabbi in 
Malta until c. 1660. Subsequently he seems to have officiated 
in Jerusalem. In 1666 he attacked Shabbetai Zevi in a sermon 
which is included in his Imrei Noam. Only one of his works 
has been published: Mishpetei Zedek (1945), responsa on the 
Shulhan Arukh, Arbaah Turim and Beit Yosef: Among oth- 
ers still in manuscript are Kevod Hakhamim, sermons on the 
Bible; Imrei Noam, sermons on the Pentateuch; Imrei Tevu- 
nah ve-Imrei Kodesh, on the Talmud and codes; a commen- 
tary on the Mishnah; novellae to the tractates Hullin, Bekhorot, 
Zeraim, Tohorot, and Berakhot; works on the tractates Bezah, 
Kiddushin, and Hullin. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benayahu, in: Scritti... S. Mayer (1956), 25-31 
(Heb. part); M.D. Gaon, Yehudei ha-Mizrah be-Erez Yisrael, 2 (1938), 
208; Scholem, Shabbetai Zevi, 1 (1957), 152, 156, 201, 290; Frumkin- 


Rivlin, 2 (1928), 53f. 
[Simon Marcus] 


°GARSTANG, JOHN (1876-1956), British archaeologist; 
professor of archaeology at the University of Liverpool from 
1907 to 1941. From 1900 to 1908 he conducted excavations 
in Egypt, Nubia, Asia Minor, and northern Syria, and from 
1909 to 1914 he worked at ancient Meroé in Sudan uncover- 
ing important remains of the Roman-Nubian culture. After 
the British conquest of Palestine, Garstang was director of 
the British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem (1919-26). At 
the same time he served in the British Mandatory govern- 
ment as the first director of its Department of Antiquities, 
organizing the department and excavating at Ashkelon. In 
1930-36 he resumed work in Palestine at Jericho, his findings 
there attracting wide attention at the time, although some of 
his conclusions were not borne out by subsequent investiga- 
tions. By dating Jericho’s double wall to the Late Bronze Age 
ca. 1400 B.C.E., Garstang found confirmation of the fall of 
the city to Joshua (Joshua 6), which fit the then-popular 15 
century date assigned to the exodus. Katheen Kenyon’s subse- 
quent excavations showed that the fallen walls dated to Early 
Bronze and that Late Bronze remains were few; there was no 
wall as depicted in Joshua. After resigning from the University 
of Liverpool, Garstang continued working in Asia Minor (at 
Mersin, etc.) on behalf of the British Institute of Archaeology 
at Ankara. His publications, all characterized by a conserva- 
tive trend, include studies in Hittite history, historical topog- 
raphy of Palestine and the Bible, and numerous excavation 
reports. During the controversy aroused by the 1939 White 
Paper, Garstang adopted an anti-Zionist position and was 
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active in British public affairs on behalf of the Arabs. He was 
the author of Hittite Empire (1929), Joshua, Judges (1931), and 
Heritage of Solomon (1934). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Day, in: DBI, 1, 431. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


GARTNER, LLOYD P. (1927- ), American-Israeli histo- 
rian. Educated in the United States, Gartner was a professor 
at the City University of New York and the Jewish Theologi- 
cal Seminary before becoming professor of history at Tel Aviv 
University. He is probably best-known for his work The Jewish 
Immigrant in England, 1870-1914 (1960), a pioneering work on 
Anglo-Jewish history which was among the earliest to study 
the post-1881 “New Diaspora” in Great Britain. Gartner has 
also written or edited a number of works on American Jew- 
ish history, including Jewish Education in the United States: A 
Documentary History (1969) and co-authored histories of the 
Jewish community in Los Angeles, Milwaukee, and Cleve- 
land. In 2000 Gartner produced a comprehensive History of 


the Jews in Modern Times. 
[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 


GARY, “The Steel City,” founded in 1906 by the United States 
Steel Corporation; situated on the southern tip of Lake Mich- 
igan; the second largest city in Indiana. Gary has a popula- 
tion of approximately 120,000, less than 1,000 of them Jewish. 
Jewish families made their way into Gary’s sand dunes and 
swamps along with the earliest pioneers, and in September 
1908 the first Orthodox Jewish house of worship was dedi- 
cated. Subsequent years brought a series of ever larger struc- 
tures, and in 1955 the modern Temple Israel was completed. 
The Reform Congregation was incorporated in 1910, and ser- 
vices are now conducted in the large, fifty-year-old Temple 
Israel in the Miller Section of Gary. 

Gary’s Jewish community is active in government, busi- 
ness, civic, and philanthropic circles. During most of the time 
from 1964 to 1968 the mayor, city attorney, superintendent of 
schools, health commissioner, and municipal judge were Jew- 
ish. There was little overt antisemitism, but Jews were excluded 
from the all-white Gary Country Club and the University 
Club. The Gary Jewish community continues to be involved 
in social justice issues but with the change in demographics 
it is not as involved politically as it once was. The Gary Jewish 
Welfare Federation was formed in 1941. Enlarged in 1958-59 to 
include East Chicago and Hammond, the name was changed 
to the Northwest Indiana Jewish Welfare Federation. This Fed- 
eration possesses archives which include historical material 
on the Jewish communities in the area. 


[Ida Kay Sacks / Stanley Halpern (24 ed.)] 


GARY (originally Kacew), ROMAIN (1914-1980), French 
novelist. Gary, who was of mixed parentage, “part Cossack 
and Tartar, part Jew” to use his own phrase, was born in Vilna. 
When he was seven, his family moved to Poland and finally, in 
1926, to Nice. He was a fighter pilot in the French Air Force at 
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the outbreak of World War 11, and then joined De Gaulle’s Free 
French in England in 1940. After the liberation, he entered the 
French diplomatic service. His final appointment was that of 
consul-general in Los Angeles (1956-60). 

Gary’s first novel Education européenne (1945; Forest of 
Anger, 1944, reissued as A European Education, 1960) includes 
many elements of Jewish interest, notably the description of 
a clandestine Friday evening service held by Jewish under- 
ground fighters. His other novels include Tulipe (1946); Le 
grand vestiaire (1948; The Company of Men, 1950); Les Racines 
du ciel (1956; The Roots of Heaven, 1958), an adventure story 
about a group of idealists bent on saving a herd of elephants 
from hunters, which won the Prix Goncourt; La Promesse de 
laube (1960; Promise at Dawn, 1961), memories of the author's 
Jewish mother; and Le Mangeur détoiles (1966; The Talent 
Scout, 1961). Two works which first appeared in English are 
Lady L (1958), a social satire, and The Ski Bum (1965). Jewish 
characters constantly make an appearance in Gary’s novels, 
but they were mostly viewed from the outside until the writer's 
traumatic experience in a Warsaw war museum savagely wak- 
ened him to reality. La Danse de Gengis Cohn (1967; The Dance 
of Genghis Cohn, 1969), the title of which sardonically reflects 
Gary’s own ancestry and predicament, tells with cruel humor 
the story of a Jewish comedian shot by the Nazis, who relent- 
lessly haunts his executioner. He also wrote La Téte Coupable 
(1968; The Guilty Head, 1969). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Lehrmann, [Elément juif dans la litté- 
rature francaise, 2 (1961), 198-205; Livres de France, 18 no. 3 (1967), 
special issue devoted to Gary. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Bona, Ro- 
main Gary (1987); J.-M. Catonné, Romain Gary, Emile Ajar (1990); P. 
Bayard, II était deux fois Romain Gary (1990); N. Huston, Tombeau 
de Romain Gary (1995); F. Larat, Romain Gary: un itinéraire euro- 
péen: essai biographique (1999); R.W. Schoolcraft, Romain Gary: The 
Man Who Sold His Shadow (2002); M. Anissimov, Romain Gary, le 


caméléon (2004). ae 
Moshe Catane 


GASCONY, a duchy under English rule from 1152 to 1453, 
and later (with Guyenne) a province of the kingdom of France. 
There have been Jews in Gascony from at least the fourth 
century, especially in *Bordeaux. From 1242 or earlier the 
English ruler appointed special judges over the Jews, who 
were particularly numerous in *Agen and its vicinity. A first 
expulsion order was issued in 1289, even before the expul- 
sion from England itself. Debts owing to the Jews were con- 
fiscated and collected at half their value for the king’s treasury. 
Royal agents were appointed to seize the Jews and their be- 
longings. However, the expulsion order was not vigorously 
enforced or rapidly became obsolete, for in 1292 there were 
again Jews in Gascony; the king ordered their expulsion once 
more. In 1305 they returned and must this time have ob- 
tained official authorization since in 1308 a judge was again in 
charge of Jewish affairs. A further expulsion order followed 
in 1310, which was repeated in 1313 and 1316. However, there 
were Jews in Gascony in 1320, when they were massacred by 
the *Pastoureaux. Some Jews were still found in Bordeaux 
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until at least 1362. Jews bearing the surname of Gascon may 
have originated from there. Marrano refugees from Spain 
took refuge in this region from the close of the 15 century. 
Through them the Bordeaux community later became im- 
portant again. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 144-5; E. Gaullieur, in: REJ, 
11 (1885), 78-100; I. Rosenthal, in: PA AJR, 26 (1957), 127-34; Ch. Be- 
mond and Y. Renouard (eds.), Réles Gascons, 2 (1900), nos. 1067, 
1128, 1181, 1192; 3 (1906), nos. 2054, 4786; 4 (1962), nos. 246, 488, 489, 
490, 1127, 1138, 1233, 1670; Ch. Samaran, La Gascogne dans... Trésor 
des Chartes (1966), nos. 43, 44, 428; H.G. Richardson, English Jewry 
under Angevin Kings (1960), 225-7, 232-3. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


GASKELL, SONJA (1904-1974), Dutch dancer, choreogra- 
pher, and ballet director. Gaskell was born in Villkaviskis, 
Lithuania. She studied in Paris and danced there in Diaghi- 
lev’s Ballets Russes. In 1939 she followed her Dutch husband to 
Amsterdam, where she taught ballet dancers Russian tech- 
nique. After World War 11 she founded her own groups, 
Ballet Studio 45 (1945) and Ballet Recital (1949-51), became 
the artistic director of Het National Ballet of Amsterdam, 
and established the first Netherlands academy of ballet in the 
Hague, where she was director of the Het Nederlands Ballet. 
As a choreographer, she created several ballets. From 1968 
she worked as a member of the board of the dance depart- 
ment of UNESCO before taking over the Amsterdam com- 
pany in 1961. In 1966 Gaskell was named officer of the Orde 
van Oranje-Nassau. 


[Marcia B. Siegel / Amnon Shiloah (2"¢ ed.)] 


GASSER, HERBERT SPENCER (1888-1963), U.S. neuro- 
physiologist and Nobel Prize winner. Gasser was born in Plat- 
teville, Wisconsin. He collaborated with Joseph *Erlanger in 
investigating the electrical properties of nerve fibers. Utilizing 
a cathode-ray oscilloscope and a sensitive amplification sys- 
tem they recorded the electrical impulses passing over isolated 
nerve fibers. The measurements of the potential cycles of dif- 
ferent nerve fibers revealed three distinct patterns indicating 
that there were three major types of fibers. It was also shown 
that the rate of conduction varied directly with the thickness 
of the fiber. These studies were the foundation of the mod- 
ern knowledge of action currents in nerves and were of great 
importance toward an understanding of the complexities of 
nerve impulse transmission. As a result of this work Gasser 
and Erlanger shared the 1944 Nobel Prize for medicine.. Work- 
ing with Erlanger and others, Gasser also contributed much 
to the understanding of the differences between sensory and 
motor nerves. He also dealt with problems involving the per- 
ception of pain and the contraction of muscle as well as the 
coagulation of blood. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L.G. Stevenson, Nobel Prize Winners in Medi- 
cine and Physiology, 1901-1950 (1935), 223-8; Biographical Memoirs of 
Fellows of the Royal Society, 10 (1964), 75-82. 


[Norman Levin] 
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GASSING, extermination of Jews and others during the *Ho- 
locaust in installations specially constructed for mass-killing 
by gas, mostly in specific *camps. The idea of systematic and 
organized extinction of inoffensive human beings emanated 
from the conception which abolished the basic belief in the 
sanctity of human life and substituted the postulated predomi- 
nance of the Aryan race whose superior value and whose pu- 
rity had to be secured. As Hitler said in Mein Kampf: “A cor- 
rective measure in favor of the better quality must intervene” 
(Eng. transl. (1939), 248.) 

Racial-biological “eugenics” were at first not applied to 
the Jews but to the elements in the German people itself. The 
“Law for the Prevention of Progeny with Hereditary Disease” 
was proclaimed already on July 14, 1933. The problem was fur- 
ther dealt with at the Nazi Party convention on Sept. 1, 1933, 
where the director of the “Racial-Policy Office” called com- 
passion for people suffering from hereditary disease “false hu- 
manity” and a “sin against the Creator's own laws of life.” 

The implementation of the “Euthanasia Program” was 
prepared as from July 1939, together with the war. It was a top 
secret program carried through and supervised by the staff of 
Hitler’s private chancellery. The action included the concentra- 
tion of the mental patients chosen for the “merciful death” and 
their transportation from there to the nearest euthanasia sta- 
tion, short “medical” investigation of each patient, mainly in 
order to decide on the most plausible fictitious “cause of death” 
and then gassing of 20-30 people at one time in hermetically 
shut chambers disguised as shower rooms, cremation in the 
crematorium-annex after gold teeth had been broken off and 
some of the brains secured for “medical research” 

Between January 1940 and August 1941, 70,273 German 
people were killed in five euthanasia institutions by this Son- 
derbehandlung (special treatment). The carbon monoxide gas 
was provided compressed in steel containers and released 
through pipes into the gas chamber. People were dead after 
6-7 minutes. The first experiment was done by Kriminal- 
Kommissar Christian Wirth; later a specially trained chem- 
ist, Dr. Kallmeyer, became responsible for the whole gassing 
process. In August 1941 Hitler called the program officially off 
following the evolving unrest in the population, legal compli- 
cations, and mounting protests, especially by the Churches. 
In fact, the institutions continued to function until 1944 but 
death was administered partly by gas, partly by injections, 
and partly by gradual starvation. Also put to death were the 
chronically ill, gypsies, foreign forced laborers, Russian pris- 
oners of war, children from mixed marriages, and others “un- 
worthy of life?” 

When in October 1941 the mass-shooting of Jews by the 
Einsatzgruppen became problematic (see *Holocaust), the 
three experts of the killing operation came together and de- 
cided on the use of gas: Erhard Wetzel, director of the Racial- 
Policy Office of the Nazi Party and the consultant on Jewish 
affairs of the Reich Minister for the Occupied Eastern Ter- 
ritories Alfred *Rosenberg; Victor Brack, deputy director of 
the Chancellery of the Fuehrer, the man mainly responsible 
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for the implementation of the euthanasia program; and Adolf 
*Eichmann (Source: NO-997). Since the euthanasia program 
had just been officially discontinued it must have seemed rea- 
sonable to use the experience for the new project. The two 
technical experts, Christian *Wirth and Dr. Kallmeyer, were 
sent to the East to make the necessary installations. Physi- 
cians who had conducted the euthanasia program were also 
transferred. In the meantime gas had been employed in the 
fight against partisans in Yugoslavia. Here vans were used into 
which the exhaust fumes of their diesel engines were chan- 
neled. This method was now applied to the first killing center 
at *Chelmno. Then *Globocnik seized the idea and used it 
for the installation at *Belzec and *Treblinka. *Gerstein met 
Wirth there as the chief operator. Wirth now used the exhaust 
fumes the way the carbon monoxide gas had been handled 
in the euthanasia operation installing the whole process with 
the shower-room camouflage and securing gold teeth and 
other valuables. *Hoess brought the system to perfection in 
*Auschwitz. He went back to the easier use of chemical gas 
but chose hydrogen cyanide, the so-called Zyklon B crystals, 
instead of the carbon monoxide, apparently because it could 
easily be provided in great quantities. He also developed the 
crematorium scheme which had been in use in the eutha- 
nasia installations. Following the semantics of the previous 
stages the working teams were now called Sonderkommando. 
Zyklon B was also used in minor scale in Majdanek and in 
the concentration camp Gross-Rosen which was used for the 
extermination of concentration camp inmates in Germany. 
The gas chambers in Dachau and Theresienstadt were never 
put into action. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Hilberg, Destruction of the European Jews 
(1967), index; G. Reitlinger, Final Solution (19687), 130-64 and index; 
M. Weinreich, Hitler’s Professors (1946), passim; A. Mitscherlich and 
E Mielke, Doctors of Infamy (1949); K. Binding and A. Hoche, Die 
Freigabe der Vernichtung unwerten Lebens, ihr Mass und ihre Form 
(1920, 19227); Trials of War Criminals..., 1 (1949); Anklageschrift des 
Generalstaatsanwalt Frankfurt a. M. gegen den frueheren Arzt Horst 
Schuman von 12. 12. 1969, Yad Vashem, no. 0404/20-83; K. Doerner, 
in: Viertelsjahrhefte fuer Zeitgeschichte, 15 (1967), no. 2, 121-52. 


[Leni Yahil] 


GASSNER, JOHN (1903-1967), U.S. author, critic, and an- 
thologist. He was playreader in the 1930s for Theater Guild, 
and in 1940 established the playwriting seminar of Erwin 
Piscator’s Dramatic Workshop. Gassner also functioned as 
dramatic critic for various publications. He was professor of 
playwriting and dramatic literature at Yale from 1956. He was 
one of two members of the drama jury of the Pulitzer Prize 
who resigned in 1963 when the trustees rejected the verdict for 
Edward Albee’s Who’ Afraid of Virginia Woolf? and made no 
award. His writings include (with B. Mantle) Treasury of the 
Theater (3 vols., 1935), Masters of the Drama (1940), The The- 
ater in Our Times (1954), Heritage of World Literature (1946, 
vol. 7 of Literature, ed. by E.A. Cross), and Best American Plays 
1918-1958 (1961). 
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GASTER, MOSES (1856-1939), rabbi, scholar, and Zionist 
leader. Gaster was born in Bucharest and studied at the Uni- 
versity of Breslau and the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
Breslau, where he was ordained in 1881. He taught Romanian 
language and literature in the University of Bucharest, 1881-85, 
published a popular history of Romanian literature, Literatura 
Popularad Romana (1883), and began his great chrestomathy of 
Romanian literature Chrestomatie Romdnd (2 vols., 1891). In 
1885, because of his protests against the treatment of the Jews, 
he was expelled from Romania. He settled in England where 
he was appointed to teach Slavonic literature at Oxford Uni- 
versity in 1886. In 1887 he was appointed haham of the Eng- 
lish Sephardi community. 

Gaster’s abilities as a scholar and an orator gave him an 
outstanding position both in the Anglo-Jewish community 
and in those areas of intellectual life in which he became a 
recognized authority, e.g., folklore and Samaritan literature. 
However, Gaster had a stubborn and combative personality, 
and this led to an unwillingness to retreat from a position once 
taken, which did not enhance his reputation. When he was 
principal of Judith Montefiore College, Ramsgate (1891-96), 
he endeavored to make it an institution for training rabbis, but 
the attempt failed. In 1918, after disagreements with his con- 
gregation, Gaster retired from the office of haham. 

Gaster was active in Hibbat Zion and later in the Zionist 
movement. He accompanied L. *Oliphant on his visits to Ro- 
mania, Constantinople, and Erez Israel, and also played a 
considerable part in the establishment of Zikhron Yaakov 
and Rosh Pinnah in Palestine, the first colonies settled by Ro- 
manian Jews. He became one of Herzl’s early supporters but 
opposed him on the *Uganda Scheme, and this also brought 
him into conflict with the leaders of the English Zionist Fed- 
eration, of which he was president in 1907. Throughout these 
years Gaster was a prominent figure at Zionist Congresses, 
being elected a vice president at the first four. It was to Gas- 
ter that Herbert *Samuel, then in the British Cabinet, turned 
when he wished to establish contact with the Zionists. The 
conference held at Gaster’s home in February 1917 between 
the Zionist leaders and Sir Mark Sykes of the British Foreign 
Office was an important stage in the events leading to the *Bal- 
four Declaration. After World War 1 he returned to his disso- 
ciation from official Zionist policy; this was partly the result 
of his failure to satisfy his ambition of becoming the official 
leader of the organization. 

Gaster’s writings covered many branches of learning, in- 
cluding Romanian literature, comparative and Jewish folklore, 
Samaritan history and literature, rabbinic scholarship, liturgy, 
Anglo-Jewish history, and biblical studies. A selection of Gas- 
ter’s scattered essays appeared under the title Studies and Texts 
in Folklore, Magic, Medieval Romance, Hebrew Apocrypha... (3 
vols., 1925-28). Other publications are listed in the bibliogra- 
phies below. Gaster assembled a magnificent library, includ- 
ing many manuscripts, most of which he sold to the British 
Museum in 1925, but he continued his literary work, despite 
almost total blindness. 
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His son, THEODOR HERZL GASTER (1906-1992), edu- 
cator and scholar, was born in London, and taught compara- 
tive religion at Dropsie College, Philadelphia, and at several 
universities in the United States and elsewhere. His writings 
include Passover; its History and Traditions (1949), Purim and 
Hanukkah in Custom and Tradition (1950); Thespis; Ritual, 
Myth and Drama in the Ancient Near East (1950, 19617), Festi- 
vals of the Jewish Year (1953), Holy and the Profane (1955), and 
New Year; Its History, Customs and Superstitions (1955). He 
edited J.G. Frazer, The New Golden Bough (1959), edited and 
translated Oldest Stories in the World (1952), and translated 
the Dead Sea Scriptures into English. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Schindler (ed.), Occident and Orient... 
Gaster Anniversary Volume (1936), includes bibliography; idem, 
Gaster Centenary Publication (1958), contains revised bibliography; 
C. Roth, in: JHSET, 14 (1940), 247-52; DNB, supplements, 5 (1949), 


309-10. 
[Cecil Roth] 


GASTON-MARIN (Grossman), GHEORGHE (1919- ), 
Romanian Communist politician and engineer. Born in Pad- 
ureni, (Arad county), Transylvania, Gaston-Marin completed 
secondary school at Petrosani (1937) and was active in Zionist 
circles in his youth. He went to Paris and studied mathe- 
matics and physics at the Sorbonne (1937-38), afterwards at 
the Polytechnical Institute of Grenoble (1934-40), where he 
qualified as an electrical engineer and was a member of the 
French Resistance during World War 11. After the war he re- 
turned to Romania (1945), joined the Communist Party, and 
was made minister of electrical energy in 1949. In 1954 he be- 
came first vice chairman of the State Planning Commission 
and from 1962 to 1969 was head of the Romanian industrial- 
ization program with the rank of deputy-premier; from 1969 
to 1982 he was president of the State Council for Prices; from 
1952 to 1985 he was a member of Romanian Parliament and 
from 1964 to 1982 Romanian representative to international 
economic organizations. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Gaston-Marin, In serviciul Romaniei lui 
Gheorghiu-Dej (2000). 


[Lucian-Zeev Herscovici (2™ ed.)] 


GAT (Heb. na), kibbutz in southern Israel, N.E. of *Kiryat Gat, 
affiliated with Kibbutz Arzi ha-Shomer ha-Za’ir, founded by 
East European settlers in 1942, as one of the first outposts es- 
tablished in the framework of the program to extend the settle- 
ment network to the south and northern Negev. The kibbutz 
economy was based on highly intensive farming (field crops, 
citrus groves, poultry, and dairy cattle), recreation facilities, 
a juice factory in partnership with Kibbutz Bet Nir, and a fac- 
tory for wood products. The kibbutz name was chosen due to 
its proximity to the tell, then identified with biblical *Gath. In 
1968 there were 435 inhabitants. The population rose to 560 in 
the mid-1990s but then dropped to 392 in 2002. 
WEBSITE: www.gat.org.il. 


{Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 
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GATESHEAD ON TYNE, industrial town in N.E. England. 
The first known Jew to settle in Gateshead was Zachariah 
Bernstone in the 1890s, a Russian immigrant who rebelled 
and broke away from the lesser observant congregation of 
adjoining *Newcastle-upon-Tyne. With his protégé E. Adler 
and their families from Eastern Europe, he attempted to es- 
tablish a community at the beginning of the 20" century. On 
the initiative of a group of scholars, including shohet David 
Dryan, David Baddiel, and Moshe David Freed (son-in-law 
of Z. Bernstone), a yeshivah, now world-famous with some 
250 pupils, was opened in 1929 under the direction of Rabbi 
N. Landynski and his assistant, L. Kahan. It represented the 
realization of a dream of those scholars who had seen their 
own yeshivot in Europe destroyed in pogroms. The first stu- 
dents from the U.K. were joined in the 1930s by refugees flee- 
ing Nazi Germany and later by students from all over the 
world. Rabbi N. Shakowitzky, formerly of Lithuania, became 
community leader in the 1930s, up to which time the com- 
munity and its houses of learning were of a strictly Russian- 
Polish character. 

When refugees from Nazi Germany came to England, 
only the strictly observant were attracted to Gateshead. A col- 
lege for advanced talmudical students (kolel), the first of its 
kind in Britain, was founded by E.G. *Dessler. German Jews 
who came to Gateshead after the war established further in- 
stitutions of learning - a teachers’ training college for girls, 
founded by A. Kohn, and a boarding school founded by M.L. 
Bamberger, 1944. Other institutions include a Jewish primary 
school, a kindergarten, and a heder. The first scientific *shaat- 
nez bureau in Britain was established in Gateshead. In 1966 
the Gateshead Foundation for Torah was established to further 
the publication of Jewish literature. The community numbered 
350 in 1970. In the mid-1990s the Jewish population numbered 
approximately 430, and according to the 2001 British census, 
the Jewish population of Gateshead had risen to 1,564. It had 
a range of strictly Orthodox institutions unknown in Britain 
outside of London and Manchester and its yeshivah and kolel 
were internationally known. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Donbrow, in: Jewish Chronicle (London, 
1959). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Dansky, Gateshead: Its Commu- 
nity, Its personalities, Its Institutions (1992). 


GATH (Heb. na), name of several Canaanite cities often ap- 
pearing with a toponymic addition to differentiate them (e.g., 
Gath-Hepher, Gath-Rimmon, Gath-Gittaim, etc.). Four cities 
called Gath are listed among the conquests of Thutmose 111 
and several Gath (or Gintis) are mentioned in the *El-Amarna 
letters: Ginti, Ginti-Kirmel, and Giti-Padalla. The last, which 
also appears in the city list of Pharaoh Shishak, is identified 
with the Arab village of Jatt in the Sharon. Pliny mentions a 
Gitta north of Mt. Carmel (Natural History 5:75); it was the 
home town of the famous sorcerer Simon Magus (Justinus 
Martyr, Apologia 1:26, 5-6). Eusebius locates a Gath between 
Antipatris and Jamnia (Jabneh; Onom. 72:2) and it is similarly 
situated on the Madaba Map. ‘This is probably Gath-Gittaim, 
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GATH 


which Jewish tradition identifies with Ramleh and for which 
B. Mazar proposes the site of Ras Abu Humayd (or Hamid), 
east of Ramleh. 

The best known Gath is “Gath of the Philistines.” It was 
originally inhabited by Anakim (“giants”; Josh. 11:22; 1 Chron. 
20:6, 8; 11 Sam. 21:20, 22) and later by one of the five Philistine 
lords (Josh. 13:3; etc.). It was one of the cities to which the Ark 
was brought after its capture (1 Sam. 5:8). The Philistines fled 
from Gath after the defeat of Goliath (ibid. 17:52). Persecuted 
by Saul, David escaped to take refuge with Achish king of Gath 
(ibid. 21:11) from whom he received Ziklag in the Negev, a fact 
which indicates the extent of the territory ruled by Gath in 
the south. When Israel again became strong and united un- 
der David, Gath is mentioned in connection with his victory 
over the Philistines (1 Chron. 8:13); the parallel account in 
11 Samuel 8:1, however, contains the enigmatic “Metheg-Am- 
mah?” instead of Gath. The people of Gath were subdued and 
Ittai the Gittite became one of the captains of David’s guard 
and remained faithful to him when Absalom rebelled (11 Sam. 
15:19-22; 18:2). A descendant of Achish, however, continued to 
rule Gath at the beginning of Solomon’s reign (1 Kings 2:39 ff.); 
thus the Gath fortified by Rehoboam cannot be Gath of the 
Philistines and is possibly Moresheth-Gath, as proposed by 
Y. Aharoni. In his campaign of c. 815-814 B.c.£., Hazael of 
Aram-Damascus advanced as far as Gath (11 Kings 12:18); his 
destruction of the city may be that alluded to by Amos (6:2). 
Gath was conquered by Uzziah, king of Judah (11 Chron. 26:6) 
and Sargon mentions the capture of Gath (Ginti) during his 
campaign against Ashdod in 711 B.c.£. It is doubtful, however, 
whether these two references are to Gath of the Philistines or 
to the more northern Gat-Gittaim. In later times Eusebius 
mentions a village called Gath, five Roman miles from Eleu- 
theropolis on the road to Diospolis-Lydda (Onom. 68:4 ff.); it 
is also mentioned by Jerome (Epistulae 108:14). 

The identification of Gath is a much debated problem. 
Albright proposed to locate it at Tell al-“Urayna, west of Bet 
Guvrin (Eleutheropolis) but six seasons of excavations by S. 
Yeivin have shown that most of the site contained no Iron Age 
(Philistine) remains. Only on the upper mound were remains 
from that period found, but its small size (3-4 acres) precludes 
an identification with Gath. A subsequent proposal to iden- 
tify Gath with Tell al-Najila has also been disproved so far 
by excavations; in two seasons of excavations a large Middle 
Bronze Age city was found but almost no Iron Age remains. 
The current proposal returns to its old identification with Tell 
al-Safi (as suggested by Elliger, Galling, and later, Aharoni). 
This large mound, excavated in 1899/1900, has produced large 
quantities of Philistine pottery. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: EM, S.V.; FJ. Bliss and R.A.S. Macalister, Ex- 
cavations in Palestine (1902), pl. 44; Albright, in: AAsoR, 2-3 (1923), 
7-17; Elliger, in: zDPV, 57 (1934), 148-52; Bulow and Michell, in: Ey, 
11 (1961), 101-10; S. Yeivin, First Preliminary Report on the Exca- 
vations at Tel Gat (1961); Mazar, in: 1EJ, 4 (1954), 227-35; Aharoni, 
Land, index. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 
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GATH-HEPHER 


GATH-HEPHER (Heb. 157) na), a town on the border of the 
territory of *Zebulun, between *Japhia and Eth-Kazin (Josh. 
19:13). It is referred to as the birthplace of the prophet *Jonah 
(11 Kings 14:25). The biblical site has been identified with Kh- 
irbat al-Zurra‘ (now called Tel Gath Hepher), near the Arab 
village of Mashhad, 2% mi. (4 km.) southeast of *Sepphoris. 
An examination of the tell has revealed Iron Age pottery on 
its surface. A tomb in the village traditionally that of Jonah 
(al-Nabi Yunis) attests the existence of a local tradition which 
was already noted by Jerome in the preface to his Latin com- 
mentary on the Book of Jonah. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Albright, in: BASOR, 35 (1929), 8; EM, S.V. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


GATH-RIMMON (Heb. 71797 na). 

(1) Levitical city in the territory of Dan (Josh. 21:24; 
1 Chron. 6:54). It is located in the vicinity of Jehud, Bene-Be- 
rak, and Me-Jarkon (“the waters of Yarkon”) in Joshua 19:45 
and it is possibly mentioned in the list of conquests of Thut- 
mose III in c. 1469 B.C.E. (line 63) in the same general area, 
between Jaffa and Lydda. In the opinion of some scholars, 
the Giti-rimunima in the *El-Amarna letters (ed. by Knudt- 
zon, 250) refers to this locality. Gath-Rimmon is commonly 
identified with Tell Jarisha, which was excavated from 1934. 
The finds included remains of a Hyksos wall and glacis of the 
Middle Bronze 11 Age, a Late Bronze Age tomb, and evidence 
of a settlement up to the ninth century B.c.z. 

(2) Levitical city of the tribe of Manasseh west of the 
Jordan (Josh. 21:25). Some scholars consider it identical with 
the Giti-rimunima of the el-Amarna letters mentioned above, 
and as evidence that a second Gath-Rimmon existed in the 
region, they cite the worship of Hadadrimmon in the Jezreel 
Valley (Zech. 12:11). In the parallel text of levitical cities in 
1 Chronicles 6, however, Bileam (Ibleam) appears instead of 
Gath-Rimmon, and the mention of the latter twice in Joshua 
21 may have been due to an error. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: EM, S.V. (includes bibliography); Qpap, 4 
(1935), 208-9; 6 (1938), 225; 10 (1944), 55ff., 198-9, excavation reports 
of Gath Rimmon (1); Aharoni, Land, index. 

[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


GATIGNO, family of rabbis and scholars that first appeared 
in Spain and Portugal in the 14"* century and settled in Turkey 
after the expulsion. Some consider the name to derive from 
the French province of Gatines. EN SOLOMON ASTRUC of Bar- 
celona, called the “kadosh,” is regarded as one of the first mem- 
bers of this family, but others cast doubt upon his connec- 
tion with them. He was the author of the commentary on the 
Pentateuch called Midreshei ha-Torah, apparently composed 
after 1376. Some identify him with Ezra B. soLoMON, while 
others maintain that Ezra was his son, who lived in the sec- 
ond half of the 14** century in Saragossa and Acrimonte. 
Ezra wrote a supercommentary (still in manuscript) on Abra- 
ham ibn Ezra’s commentary to the Pentateuch, explaining 
his exegesis and his homiletical interpretations. HAYYIM 
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BEN SAMUEL GATIGNO was among the exiles from Spain in 
1492 who reached Italy. He worked in Rome as a copyist be- 
tween the years 1542 and 1553 and then as a proofreader in 
Cremona. 

From the beginning of the 18" century members of the 
family are found especially in Smyrna and Salonika. EL1A- 
KIM BEN ISAAC GATIGNO served as rabbi of Smyrna, where 
he died in 1795. He was the author of: Toafot Reem (Smyrna, 
1762), an exposition of Elijah *Mizrahi’s supercommentary 
to Rashi; responsa, Agurah be-Ohalekha (Salonika, 1781), 
which include responsa taken from manuscripts by David 
b. Zimra (Radbaz), Isaac Escapa, and Abraham ha-Kohen 
of Safed, and appended to the volume are passages which 
he omitted from the Toafot Reem; and Yizhak Yerannen 
(ibid., 1786), glosses to Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah. Eliakim’s 
son, ISAAC, was the author of: Beit Yizhak (ibid., 1792), also 
glosses to the Mishneh Torah; Beit Moed (ibid., 1839), novel- 
lae to the tractates Moed Katan and Makkot with additions by 
his pupil Hayyim *Palache, who also wrote an introduction 
to the work; and Mi-Yagon le-Simhah (ibid., 1795), a commen- 
tary on the laws of mourning (nos. 1-32) of *Meir of Rothen- 
burg. Among the rabbis of this family who served in Salon- 
ika during the 18» and 19" centuries are: HAYYIM ABRAHAM 
BEN BENVENISTE, kabbalist, a pupil of Solomon *Amarillo, 
and the author of Tirat Kesef (ibid., 1736), sermons on the 
weekly scripture portions; and Zeror ha-Kesef (ibid., 1756), re- 
sponsa, glosses, and novellae on the Shulhan Arukh, talmudic 
themes, and on the Mishneh Torah. These were published by 
BENVENISTE (Mercado), son of Hayyim Abraham, with an 
introduction and additions. Benveniste was the author of a 
halakhic work, Terumat ha-Kesef, which, together with a work 
by his son Abraham, Elef Kesef; was published with the com- 
prehensive title Mazref le-Kesef (1867). ABRAHAM BEN BEN- 
VENISTE GATIGNO was elected hakham bashi (“chief rabbi”) 
of Salonika in 1875. He died in 1895. He was the author of 
the responsa Zel ha-Kesef (1872) to which are appended ten 
homilies. Abraham was the founder of the first modern Jew- 
ish school in the town. BENVENISTE BEN MOSES was the au- 
thor of homilies on the Torah which were published together 
with additions by his son JUDAH under the title, Mehushakim 
Kesef (1839). Judah’s son SAMUEL (d. 1885) was a dayyan in 
Salonika. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Eppenstein (ed.), Midreshei ha-Torah 
(1899), introd.; A. Freimann (ed.), Inyanei Shabbetai Zevi (1912), 
147 nos. 142, 146; M. Steinschneider, Gesammelte Schriften, 1 (1925), 
1-8; Baer, Urkunden, 1 (1929), 579f.; B. Wachstein, Mafteah ha-Hes- 
pedim, 1 (1922), 18, 24, 31, 54, 625 2 (1927), 3, 25, 31, 41; 3 (1930), 4, 18, 
50, 63, 84; 4 (1932), 33; 1S. Emmanuel, Mazzevot Saloniki (1963), no. 
531; Molho and Amarijlio, in: Sefunot, 2 (1958), 55£.; Saloniki Ir va-Em 
be- Yisrael (1967), 15, 19, 77. 

[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


GAUNSE, JOACHIM (d. 1619), mining engineer; mem- 
ber of the Gans family of Prague. In 1581 he was in England, 
where he reorganized the copper mining at Keswick in Cum- 
berland, and later at Neath, Wales. He was arrested in Bris- 
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tol (1596) for indiscreet remarks during a theological dispute 
and declared himself a Jew. He was sent to London for trial 
before the Privy Council and presumably was expelled from 
England. He is probably identical to the Zalman b. Zeligman 
Gans whose tombstone in Prague (S. Hock, Die Familien 
Prags, 1892, no. 997) describes him as having endangered his 
life to wreak vengeance among the gentiles. Gaunse has one 
remarkable distinction: In 1584 he was recruited by Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh to join the first Virginia Company’s expedition to 
the New World and served as supervisor of mining on the ill- 
fated Roanoke Expedition of 1595. Gaunse was thus the first 
known Jew to set foot in North America, at least in the area 
ruled by England. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.B. Donald, Elizabethan Copper... (1956), 
passim; Abrahams, in: JHSET, 4 (1903), 83-101. 


[Cecil Roth / William D. Rubinstein (2"4 ed.)] 


GAVISON (or Gavishon), Spanish family. In the 14 cen- 
tury the Gavison family were among the most respected Jews 
of Seville, but they were forced to flee to Granada during the 
persecutions of 1391. There, in the 15'" century, almost all the 
Gavisons were murdered; only sacos and ABRAHAM, the 
sons of JOSEPH GAVISON, escaped in 1492 to Tlemcen, Al- 
geria. JACOB BEN JOSEPH was a physician and the author of 
Derekh ha-Sekhel, a work directed against the opponents of 
Maimonides, no longer extant. Poems in praise of this work 
were written by Solomon al-Malaki, Jacob Berab, and Abra- 
ham (2?) Gavison. One of Joseph Gavison’s descendants was 
ABRAHAM BEN JACOB (d. 1578) of Tlemcen, a physician, who 
lived for some time in Algiers, author of Omer ha-Shikhhah 
(unfinished). His son JAcoB edited the poetical portion of 
this work and added poems written by himself and his own 
son ABRAHAM (1586-1605), a gifted young man who died of 
the plague (see Omer ha-Shikhhah, 127b-128a, and Abraham's 
poems, 120b). MOsEs (d. 1696), a merchant of Algiers, belongs 
to the same branch of the family; he also died of the plague. 
The same fate overtook in 1745 the two sons of ABRAHAM (4), 
who in 1748 published his ancestor’s Omer ha-Shikhhah in Leg- 
horn. MEIR and SOLOMON were contemporaries of R. Jacob de 
*Castro in Egypt in the second half of the 16 century. MEIR 
GAVISON, originally from Damascus, went to Egypt as a mer- 
chant and later joined the academy of the dayyan Hayyim Ka- 
posi; his responsa were seen in manuscript by H.Y.D. *Azulai. 
SOLOMON GAVISON, also a halakhic authority (see responsa 
of Solomon ha-Kohen (Maharshak) 111, Salonika, 1594), was 
sharply attacked by Castro (responsa Oholei Yaakov, no. 33), 
because he delivered a halakhic opinion favorable to the Kara- 
ites. In the second half of the 19" century VIDAL served as a 
rabbi in Gibraltar. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Gavison, Omer ha-Shikhhah (1746), pref- 
ace and supplement; A. Cahen, Juifs dans l'Afrique septentrionale 
(1867), 104 ff.; M. Mendez-Bejarano, Histoire de la Juiverie de Séville 
(1922), 125; Rosanes, Togarmah, 3 (1938), 246, 247, 250ff.; Hirschberg, 
Afrikah, 2 (1965), 46-47. 

[Jefim (Hayyim) Schirmann] 
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GAWLER, GEORGE 


GAVISON, RUTH (1945- ), Israeli jurist. Gavison was born 
in Jerusalem and spent her childhood years in Haifa. In 1969 
she received her LL.B. with distinction and in 1970 she grad- 
uated in philosophy and economics, both degrees from the 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem. From 1969 she taught in the 
Faculty of Law of the Hebrew University. In 1970 she clerked 
under Justice B. Halevi of the Israel Supreme Court and in 
1971 she was admitted to the Israeli bar. In the same year she 
finished her LL.M. with distinction at the Hebrew University 
and in 1975 she received her Ph.D. in legal philosophy from 
Oxford University. In 1984 she was named to the H. Cohn 
Chair for Human Rights at the Hebrew University and in 
1990 she became full professor. In addition to her academic 
career, Gavison was active in the Association for Civil Rights 
in Israel, serving as its president from 1996 to 1999. In 1997 
she joined the International Commission of Jurists and the 
Israel Democracy Institute. She also served as a member of 
several public committees, such as the Kahan Committee on 
Privacy in 1976, a public committee on Orthodox-secular re- 
lations in Israel from 1987 to 1990, and the Shamgar Commit- 
tee on the Appointment of the Attorney-General and Related 
Issues in 1997-98. Gavison is a familiar public figure in Israel 
owing to her participation in numerous media debates on le- 
gal issues. She received the Zeltner Prize for Legal Research 
in 1997 and the EMET prize in 2003. Her fields of interest are 
philosophy of law and legal theories and processes. She pub- 
lished numerous books and articles, among them Discretion 
in Law Enforcement: The Power of the Attorney General to Stay 
Criminal Proceedings (1991); Human Rights in Israel (1995); 
‘The Constitutional Revolution: A Reality or a Self-Fulfilling 
Prophecy? (1998); Israel: A Jewish and Democratic State (1999); 
and The Role of the Supreme Court in Israeli Society (with M. 
Kremnitzer and Y. Dotan, 2000). In 2000 she published to- 
gether with Rabbi Yaakov Madan a document defining secu- 
lar-religious relations in Israel. Gavison is identified with the 
right wing and has criticized Supreme Court decisions. She 
called for a curbing of the legal activism spearheaded by Su- 
preme Court President Aharon *Barak. She believes that the 
Supreme Court cannot act as the highest moral authority of 
the state, but should respect the political system and its deci- 
sions and the Jewish character of the state. In 2005 her name 
came up as a candidate for the Supreme Court, which led to 
much heated debate. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Yoaz, “Ruthie’s Agenda,” in: Haaretz 


(Dec. 2, 2005). 
[Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


°GAWLER, GEORGE (1796-1869), English Christian who 
propagated the idea of Jewish settlement of Erez Israel. Gawler 
took part in the Battle of Waterloo as a senior commander and 
was the first governor of the newly established colony of South 
Australia (1838-41). On his return to England he took up the 
cause of the agricultural settlement of Erez Israel by Jews and 
persisted in the propagation of this idea until the end of his 
life. He sought to provide a solution both to the permanent 
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unrest in the Middle East and to the Jewish problem in Europe 
and proposed that his plan should be executed by the British. 
He first introduced his ideas in a pamphlet entitled Tranquil- 
ization of Syria and the East: Observations and Practical Sug- 
gestions in Furtherance of the Establishment of Jewish Colo- 
nies in Palestine ... the Most Sober and Sensible Remedy for 
the Miseries of Asiatic Turkey (London, 1845), and followed 
this up with a series of pamphlets in which he discussed other 
plans, including Emanicipation of the Jews Indispensable for 
the Maintenance of the Protestant Profession of the Empire; and 
Most Entitled to the Support of the British Nation (1847). His 
experience in Australia led him to believe that it was possible 
to settle an uninhabited land within a few years. He accom- 
panied Sir Moses *Montefiore on the latter’s third trip to Erez 
Israel (1849) and seems to have been the one who persuaded 
Montefiore to initiate agricultural settlement in the country, 
in spite of the opposition of large sections of the Jewish pop- 
ulation to the idea. Over the course of the years, Gawler con- 
tributed numerous articles to the Jewish press in Britain (Voice 
of Jacob, Jewish Chronicle); in one of these articles he stated: 
“T should be truly rejoiced to see in Palestine a strong guard 
of Jews established in flourishing agricultural settlements and 
ready to hold their own upon the mountains of Israel against 
all aggressors, I can wish for nothing more glorious in this 
life than to have my share in helping them do so” (Jc, Aug. 
10, 1860). The only result of his plans was Montefiore’s acqui- 
sition of an orange grove near Jaffa on his fourth trip to the 
Holy Land (1855), where Jewish workers were employed (now 
known as the Montefiore Quarter in Tel Aviv). 

His son, JOHN COX GAWLER, took up his father’s cause 
and in 1874 published a detailed plan for the settlement of Erez 
Israel by Jews on businesslike and technological principles. He 
also sought to gain Montefiore’s interest in the plan. The plan 
aroused great interest in Jerusalem, and a Hebrew translation 
of it by I.D. *Frumkin was published in Havazzelet. By pub- 
lishing the plan, Frumkin encouraged certain groups of the 
old yishuv to put the plan into practice, and, as a result, four 
years later *Petah Tikvah was founded. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Montefiore, Diaries of Sir Moses and Lady 
Montefiore, 2 (1890), 15; N. Sokolow, History of Zionism, 2 vols. (1919), 
index; G. Kressel (ed.), Mivhar Kitvei I.D. Frumkin (1954), index; G. 
Yardeni, Ha-Ittonut ha-Ivrit be-Erez- Yisrael (1969), index. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: Australian Dictionary of Biography; opNB online; H.L. 
Rubinstein and W. D Rubinstein, Philosemitism, 152-54. 


[Getzel Kressel] 


GAY (Froehlich), PETER JACK (Joachim; 1923-_), U.S. his- 
torian. Gay, who was born in Berlin, Germany, immigrated 
to the United States in 1941 and began teaching at Columbia 
University in 1948. In 1969 he became professor of compara- 
tive European intellectual history at Yale. Later he was director 
of the Center for Scholars and Writers at the New York Public 
Library and Sterling Professor Emeritus of History at Yale Uni- 
versity. Gay’s chief interest was the Enlightenment, of which he 
presented a sympathetic view. His major publications in this 
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field are Voltaire’s Politics (1959), Party of Humanity (1964), and 
‘The Enlightenment, an Interpretation: The Rise of Modern Pa- 
ganism (1966). He wrote many other books as well, including 
The Dilemma of Democratic Socialism (1952), A Loss of Mastery 
(1966), Weimar Culture (1968), Style in History (1976), Art and 
Act: On Causes in History - Manet, Gropius, Mondrian (1976), 
Freud, Jews and Other Germans (1978), The Bourgeois Experi- 
ence (1983), Education of the Senses (1984), The Tender Passion 
(1986), A Godless Jew (1987), The Cultivation of Hatred (1993), 
Pleasure Wars (1998), My German Question (1998), Schnitzler’s 
Century (2002), and Savage Reprisals (2002). 

[Joseph I. Shulim / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


GAYLORD, MITCHELL (1961-_), U.S. gymnast, winner of 
four medals at the 1984 Olympics. Born in Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, Gaylord was named the city’s high school athlete of the 
year in 1979. He attended ucLa, and saw his first international 
competition at the 11 Maccabiah Games in 1981, winning six 
gold medals and one silver —- coming in second to his brother, 
Chuck. The seven medals tie him for the most won by an indi- 
vidual athlete at a single Maccabiah Games. Gaylord earned a 
10 on the high-bar at the 1982 U.S.A. Championships, result- 
ing in a gold medal, won the all-around championship at the 
1982 National Sports Festival, and was the No. 1-ranked gym- 
nast in 1983 and 1984. Gaylord invented two skills now named 
internationally after him - the Gaylord Flip and the Gaylord 
Two, considered two of the most difficult feats in gymnastics. 
Gaylord won the U.S. national championship in 1983 and 1984, 
when his 117.85 set an American record, and the all-around 
title representing UCLA at the 1984 NcAa championship with 
a score of 116.95. 

At the 1984 Olympic Games in Los Angeles, Gaylord won 
a gold medal in the team event, a silver in vaulting, and bronze 
medals in both rings and parallel bars. His score of 59.45 in the 
team competition is a U.S. record, and he was the first Ameri- 
can gymnast in history to receive a perfect “10.” President Ron- 
ald Reagan thereafter appointed him to the President’s Council 
for Physical Fitness. Gaylord is co-author with his brother of 
Working Out Without Weights (1987). 


[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 


GAZA (Heb. 3, Azzah), city on the southern coastal plain 
of Erez Israel. From earliest times it served as the base of 
Egyptian operations in Canaan. Unlike the neighboring sites 
of Tell el-’Ajjul and Tell Ali Muntar, Gaza itself did not have 
much strategic and economic importance during the third 
and second millennia B.c.z. An important Middle Bronze 
11 settlement, however, has been discovered at al-Moghraqa 
in the area of Wadi Gaza. Gaza was apparently held by Thut- 
mose III (c. 1469 B.C.£.) and in his inscriptions it has the title 
of “that-which-the-ruler-seized” signifying its role as the chief 
Egyptian base in Canaan. In the reliefs of Seti 1 (c. 1300 B.C.E.) 
it is called “the [town of] Canaan.” It is also mentioned in the 
Tell el-Amarna and Taanach tablets as an Egyptian adminis- 
trative center. According to biblical tradition its original in- 
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habitants were the Avvites (Deut. 2:23; Josh. 13:3). At the time 
of the Israelite conquest it was allotted to the tribe of Judah 
(Josh. 15:47; Judg. 1:18) but it remained in the possession of 
the Canaanites until the beginning of the 12"* century B.c.£. 
when it was occupied by the Philistines - possibly at first as 
an Egyptian garrison. It became the southernmost city of the 
Philistine Pentapolis (Josh. 13:3; 1 Sam. 6:17; Jer. 25:20). At Gaza 
Samson performed some of his famous deeds and there too 
he perished in the temple of Dagon in the great slaughter of 
his enemies (Judg. 16). With the weakening of Egyptian sup- 
port, the Philistines finally submitted to David (11 Sam. 5:25). 
In 734 B.c.E. Tiglath-Pileser 111 of Assyria took Gaza but it 
remained a Philistine city and the short conquest of Hezekiah 
(11 Kings 18:8) did not alter its status. Pharaoh Necho 11 oc- 
cupied Gaza briefly in 609 B.c.z. Under the Persians (after a 
siege in 529 B.c.E. by Cambyses) Gaza became an important 
royal fortress called Kadytis by Herodotus (2:159). In 332 B.C.E. 
it was the only city in Erez Israel to oppose Alexander, who 
besieged it and sold its people into slavery. In the Hellenistic 
period Gaza was the outpost of the Ptolemies until its capture 
by Antiochus 111 in 198 B.c.£. Its commercial importance in- 
creased in Persian and Hellenistic times when it served as the 
Mediterranean outlet of the Nabatean caravan trade and as the 
gateway for Greek penetration into southern Erez Israel. The 
city was attacked by Jonathan the Hasmonean in 145 B.c.E. 
(1 Macc. 11:61-62) but was taken only by Alexander Yannai in 
96 B.C.E. after a long siege. It was restored by Pompey and re- 
built by Gabinius in 57 B.c.z. It was held by Herod for a short 
time. Gaza prospered under Roman rule and contained a fa- 
mous school of rhetoric. It was fanatically devoted to its Cre- 
tan god Marnas, even under Christian rule; only in the fifth 
century was its temple destroyed and Christianity made the 
ruling religion. Although Jews were settled there in the tal- 
mudic period, the city was regarded as being outside the hal- 
akhic boundaries of the Holy Land. Gaza is shown as a large 
city on the Madaba Map - “splendid, delicious” are the words 
of the traveler Antoninus - with colonnaded streets cross- 
ing its center and a large basilica in the middle, probably the 
church erected on the temple of Marnas. A depiction of the 
city of Gaza also appears in a mosaic floor uncovered at Umm 
er-Rasas in Jordan. In antiquity Gaza controlled an extensive 
territory, including the areas of Anthedon and its harbor, 
Maiumas. The sources mention an “Old Gaza.” This was prob- 
ably at Beth-Eglaim - Tell al-Ajil (the tell at the city proper 
however contains evidence of settlement from the Bronze 
Age onward). “Gaza the desert” in the New Testament (Acts 
8:26), which is the city proper, was so called because of its 
devastation by Alexander Yannai. The “New City” (Neapolis) 
was the harbor; a synagogue was found there paved with mo- 
saics and dated 508/9. In 1965 a mosaic floor was uncovered 
on the seashore of Gaza’s harbor. Its figures include one of 
King David as Orpheus, dressed in Byzantine royal garments 
and playing the lyre. The name “David” in Hebrew letters ap- 
pears above it. A Greek inscription at the center of the floor, 
which mentions the names of the two donors (Menahem 
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and Jesse) of the mosaic to the “holy place,’ and the name 
“David,” testify to the fact that a synagogue stood there. The 
synagogue was cleared by A. Ovadiah in 1967/68. Evidence 
of a considerable Jewish population during the talmudic pe- 
riod in Gaza is provided also by a relief of a menorah, a sho- 
far, a lulav, and an etrog, which appear on a pillar of the Great 
Mosque of Gaza; and various Hebrew and Greek inscriptions. 
According to the Karaite Sahl b. Mazli’ah, Gaza, Tiberias, and 
Zoar were the three centers of pilgrimages in Erez Israel dur- 
ing the Byzantine period. Gaza was situated 3 mi. (5 km.) 
from the sea in a fertile plain rich in wheat, vineyards, and 
fruits. Its fair (panegyris) was one of the three main fairs in 
Roman Palestine. 

In a great battle fought near Gaza in 635, the Arabs van- 
quished the Byzantines; the city itself fell soon afterward. It 
remained the seat of the governor of the Negev, as is known 
from the Nessana Papyri. The Jewish and Samaritan commu- 
nities flourished under Arab rule; in the eighth century, R. 
Moses, one of the masoretes, lived there. In the 11" century 
R. Ephraim of Gaza was head of the community of Fostat (old 
Cairo). King Baldwin 1 of Jerusalem occupied the city which 
was known in Crusader times as Gadres; from the time of 
Baldwin 111 (1152) it was a Templar stronghold. In 1170 it fell 
to Saladin. Under Mamluk rule Gaza was the capital of a dis- 
trict (mamlaka) embracing the whole coastal plain up to Ath- 
lit. After the destruction of Gaza by the Crusaders the Jew- 
ish community ceased to exist. Nothing more was heard of it 
until the 14» century. Meshullam of Volterra in 1481 found 60 
Jewish householders there and four Samaritans. All the wine 
of Gaza was produced by the Jews (A.M. Luncz, in Yerusha- 
layim, 1918). Obadiah of Bertinoro records that when he was 
there in 1488, Gaza’s rabbi was a certain Moses of Prague who 
had come from Jerusalem (Zwei Briefe, ed. by A. Neubauer 
(1863), 19). Gaza flourished under Ottoman rule; the Jewish 
community was very numerous in the 16" and 17'* centu- 
ries. The Karaite Samuel b. David found a Rabbanite syna- 
gogue there in 1641 (Ginzei Yisrael be-St. Petersburg, ed. by J. 
Gurland (1865), 11). In the 16" century there were a bet din 
and a yeshivah in Gaza, and some of its rabbis wrote schol- 
arly works. Farm-owners were obliged to observe the laws of 
terumah (“priestly tithe”), maaserot (“tithes”), and the sabbati- 
cal year. At the end of the 16"* century the Najara family sup- 
plied some of its rabbis; Israel *Najara, son of the Damascus 
rabbi Moses Najara, author of the “Zemirot Yisrael,” was chief 
rabbi of Gaza and president of the bet din in the mid-17" cen- 
tury. In 1665, on the occasion of Shabbetai Zevi's visit to Gaza, 
the city became a center of his messianic movement, and one 
of his principal disciples was *Nathan of Gaza. The city was 
occupied by Napoleon for a short time in 1799. In the 19 
century, the city declined. The Jews concentrated there were 
mainly barley merchants; they bartered with the Bedouins for 
barley which they exported to the beer breweries in Europe. It 
was a Turkish stronghold in World War 1; two British attacks 
made on Gaza in 1916-17 failed and it was finally taken by a 
flanking movement of *Allenby. Under Mandatory rule Gaza 
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developed slowly; the last Jews left the town as a result of the 
anti-Jewish Arab disturbances in 1929. 


[Michael Avi-Yonah / Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


In 1946 Gaza’s population was estimated at 19,500, all 
Muslim except for 720 Christians. In the Israel *War of In- 
dependence, the invading Egyptian army occupied Gaza 
(May 1948). The town, together with the newly formed *Gaza 
Strip, was put under Egyptian administration by the armistice 
agreement of 1949. The influx of Arab refugees from the ar- 
eas which became part of Israel swelled the city’s population 
at least fourfold. The 1967 census showed that 87,793 inhab- 
itants lived in the city proper, while 30,479 lived in the refu- 
gee camp within municipal boundaries. Of these, 1,649 were 
Christian and the rest Muslim. In the *Sinai Campaign (1956), 
Gaza was occupied by the Israeli army (November 2, 1956) 
and evacuated in March 1957. The Egyptian army reinstalled 
itself in the Strip, but in the Six-Day War (1967), Israeli forces 
captured the town on June 6, and an Israeli military govern- 
ment was set up in the town. From 1969, there were frequent 
acts of terrorism and sabotage in the town, which remained 
the center of activity in the Gaza Strip. (For political develop- 
ments see *Gaza Strip.) 

It appears that in the historic past Gaza’s built-up area 
alternately expanded and decreased in size, particularly in 
the area between the city core and the seashore about 2 mi. 
(3 km.) distant. This expanse of dunes lay waste in the 20" 
century, until the British Mandate authorities allocated land 
for a nominal fee to anyone promising to build his house there 
within five years of signing a contract. Gaza’s principal east- 
west artery now runs through this area, up to the shore. From 
the 1940s the city also expanded eastward. In the northwest 
Gaza gradually links up with Jabalya and Nazala. Within the 
municipal area, there are orchards, fields, and kitchen gardens. 
Farming and sea fishing retain a place with small commerce 
and industries in the city economy, while pottery constitutes 
a prominent branch. After 1967, larger manufacturing plants 
(food, textiles, and other branches) were established there. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.A. Meyer, History of the City of Gaza from 
the Earliest Times to the Present Day (1907); G. Downey, Gaza in the 
Early Sixth Century (1963); Kenaani, in: BJPES, 5 (1937), 33-41; Bena- 
yahu, ibid., 20 (1955), 21-30; Avi-Yonah, ibid., 30 (1966), 221-3; M. 
Ish-Shalom, Masei Nozerim le-Erez Yisrael (1965), index; Ben Zvi, 
Erez Yisrael, index; J. Braslavski (Braslavi), Le-Heker Arzenu - Avar 
u-Seridim (1954), index; idem, Me-Rezuat Azzah ad Yam Suf (1957); 
S. Klein, Toledot ha-Yishuv ha- Yehudi be-Erez Yisrael (1935), index; S. 
Assaf and L.A. Mayer (eds.), Sefer ha- Yishuy, 2 vols. (1939-44). ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Garstang, “The Walls of Gaza,’ in: PEFQs (1920), 
156-57; C.A.M. Glucker, The City of Gaza in the Roman and Byzan- 
tine Periods (1987); J. Clarke et al., “The Gaza Research Project: 1998 
Field Season,” in: Journal of Palestinian Archaeology, 2 (2001), 4-11; 
L. Steel et al., “Gaza Research Project. Report on the 1999 and 2000 
Seasons at al-Moghraga,’ in: Levant, 36 (2004), 37-88; “Ghazza,’ in: 
EIS’, 2, 1056-57 (incl. bibl.). 


GAZA STRIP (Heb. ayy nyis7; Ar. oe ¢ Ubi), an area lo- 
cated on the coastal plain between Israel and Egypt, cover- 
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ing around 140 sq. miles (362 sq. km.), and between 3 and 4.5 
miles (5-7 km.) wide and 28 miles (45 km.) long. The Gaza 
Strip is not a separate geographical unit, but rather a politi- 
cal one that emerged after the Arab-Israeli War of 1948, when 
the territory of Palestine, a British Mandate from 1920 to 1948, 
was divided into three major entities: the independent State 
of Israel, inhabited predominantly by Jews, and the two Pal- 
estinian Arab “territories” of the West Bank (ruled by Jordan 
at that time) and the Gaza Strip (ruled by Egypt). 


Gaza Strip under Egyptian Rule 
The Armistice Agreement of February 1949 between Israel 
and Egypt established the borders of the Gaza Strip accord- 
ing to the ceasefire boundaries, although the districts of Beit 
Hantn and ‘Abasan were given to Egypt by Israel. This agree- 
ment proved to be fragile. From the early 1950s, Palestinian 
Fiddiyyin (lit. those who are ready to sacrifice their lives for 
their cause) launched attacks from the Gaza Strip on Israeli 
military and civilian targets. Taking the view that Egypt had 
initiated these attacks, Israel carried out several raids in the 
Strip. In 1956, as part of the *Sinai Campaign, Israel occupied 
the Strip and held it between November 2, 1956, and March 8, 
1957. The subsequent period of Egyptian control that followed 
was relatively quiet, until the outbreak of the Six-Day War in 
June 1967, when Egypt lost the Strip to Israel (and Jordan lost 
the West Bank to Israel). 

Demographic change was much more radical in the Strip 
during the 1948 War than in the West Bank, and had signifi- 
cant economic and social consequences. Some estimates sug- 
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gest that during the 1948 War the population of the Strip mul- 
tiplied by 4.5 times (from 80,000 to 360,000) due to the influx 
of Palestinians from Arab villages in Israel pouring into the 
Strip in search of protection from the Egyptian army. Eight 
refugee camps were set up and administered by the newly cre- 
ated United Nations Relief and Works Agency (UNRWA) where 
their residents obtained food, basic housing, medical care, and 
schooling. Unemployment was high because there were not 
enough jobs in the local economy, largely based on agricul- 
ture and small businesses; employment outside the Strip was 
not permitted until 1952, when Egypt opened its border to 
allow workers to enter. Yet even then job opportunities were 
limited. At least half of the labor force remained unemployed, 
and those who found work earned very little. 

In 1957, after regaining control of the Strip, Egypt took 
some measures to relieve the situation, which included im- 
proving the seaport of *Gaza and encouraging exports. Al- 
though this had a positive effect for some Palestinians, it 
did not bring about fundamental structural change, and 
“national output” from the Strip did not significantly in- 
crease; in the last full year of Egyptian control over the Strip, 
per capita GNP stood at only us$80 (about 1,500 NIS in 2005 
prices). 


From Direct Control to Disengagement: Israel and the 
Gaza Strip 

At the end of the Six-Day War in June 1967, Israel seemed 
very determined to hold on to the Strip. Prime Minister Levi 
*Eshkol declared that “Israel intends to keep the former part 
of Jerusalem and the Gaza Strip” and his defense minister, 
Moshe *Dayan, declared that “the Gaza Strip is Israel’s and 
steps will be taken to make it part of this country.’ Even so, 
a full annexation did not follow these declarations. Although 
small settlements of Israeli Jews were established in the Gaza 
Strip, it was only in stages that the notion of annexation was 
replaced by that of separation. 

In the Camp David Accords between Israel and Egypt in 
1978, Israel signed “a framework for peace in the Middle East” 
which called for the implementation of an autonomy plan for 
the West Bank and Gaza Strip, but left open the question of 
sovereignty over these territories. In 1994-95, in the Oslo Ac- 
cords between Israel and the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion (PLO), a timetable was drawn up for the withdrawal of 
Israeli forces from the Gaza Strip and the West Bank, and for 
the formation of a self-governing Palestinian entity, leading to 
the establishment of a Palestinian state. The so-called perma- 
nent status issues such as the fate of Palestinian refugees, the 
future of Israeli settlements in the West Bank and Gaza, and 
agreed borders between Israel and a Palestinian entity, were 
deliberately excluded from the Accords and left for future ne- 
gotiations. Subsequently, the Palestinian Authority (pa) was 
established as the new governing regime in the Strip. Israel 
handed over some areas in which both civilian and security 
authority were transferred to the pA. However, violence and 
violations on both sides have held back progress in accordance 
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with the Oslo Accords timetable. Nevertheless, the process of 
separation has been ongoing. 

In September 2005, Israel withdrew its troops and all 
Jewish settlers from the Gaza Strip and relinquished control 
of certain areas of the northern West Bank, in accordance 
with its unilateral Disengagement Plan, and the pa took con- 
trol of the Strip. Israel, however, was to continue to control 
the Strip’s borders and gateways, although the southern bor- 
der - the “Philadelphi Road” - was to be guarded by Egypt. 
While the Israeli government expressed its hope that exist- 
ing economic relations with the pA would be maintained, the 
Hamas victory in the Palestinian parliamentary elections in 
January 2006 threw future relations into doubt. 


[Amos Nadan (2™ ed.)] 


Nationalism, Politics, and Violence 

The history of Gaza since 1967 should be seen within the con- 
text of the reemergence of Palestinian nationalism, Islamic po- 
litical revival in Palestinian politics that began in the 1970s, 
and attempts to settle the Israeli-Palestinian and Arab conflict, 
especially since the outbreak of the Intifada in 1987. Regarding 
the ebb and flow of politics and violence within Gaza itself, it 
was highly volatile in the first years of Israeli rule, quiescent 
and peaceful between 1972 and the early 1980s, and after the 
eruption of the Intifada in December 1987, became steeped 
in almost perpetual violent struggle against Israeli rule. Gaza 
also became the scene to the most extreme forms of interne- 
cine political contention and violence, mostly between Fatah, 
the largest nationalist faction within the pLo, and the Hamas, 
the major Islamic movement. 

Why violent opposition to Israeli rule was greater in 
Gaza than in the West Bank during the first years of Israel’s 
rule had to do with Egyptian policy before the Six-Day War. 
Unlike Hashemite Jordan, which went to great efforts to stifle 
Palestinian identity and curtail pLo political activity, Egypt, 
the former ruler, had been engaged since 1959 in actively 
promoting a Palestinian identity and institutions in Gaza as 
part of its political offensive against Israel. After 1964, this 
included the pLo and its military arm, the Palestinian Lib- 
eration Army; their performance against the Israel Defense 
Forces (IDF) in the Six-Day War won high marks from Israeli 
military analysts. 

It was these former officers and soldiers in the PLA who 
served as the nucleus of violent opposition to Israeli rule that 
began in 1968 and reached its zenith in 1970-early 1971 when 
17 Israelis were killed in Gaza as a result of terrorist activity 
emanating from there. Terrorist activity was virtually stamped 
out by Israeli forces under General Ariel Sharon, Head of 
Southern Command, who employed techniques such as spe- 
cialized anti-terror units acting in disguise and the employ- 
ment of armored military craft in urban warfare, which later 
became better known in subsequent more intense rounds of 
Israeli-Palestinian violence under increasing media scrutiny. 

Yet Israel's response in itself was hardly sufficient to wipe 
out terrorism. Israel, after initial hesitation, opened its labor 
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market during these years to a job-hungry population (see 
below) while an additional ten percent of the workforce was 
directly linked to providing transportation for these commut- 
ers. Employment in Israel was the major factor in the vast im- 
provement in the standard of living. It also had its limitations - 
the Israeli market offered blue collar work only - a form of 
employment that became a growing source of frustration for 
an increasingly educated Palestinian workforce. Nevertheless, 
prosperity brought tranquility until the early 1980s. 

Calm gave way to increasing tension as the PLO, prin- 
cipally Fatah and the Islamic Brotherhood, began forming 
“front” social and political institutions that not only provided 
social services but had the added advantage of employing the 
new augmented ranks of high school and university students. 
There was also political friction, focused mainly around Gaza 
University, established in 1978, between student blocs affiliated 
to Fatah, Islamic Jihad, formed in 1983, and the local Muslim 
Brotherhood, which in early 1988, after the outbreak of the 
Intifada, became known as the Hamas. 

These organizations became recruiting grounds for the 
“military” wing of these political forces in Gaza with the result 
that even before the outbreak of the Intifada, Gaza became the 
stage of increasing acts of terror, the most dramatic of which 
was the clash in October 1987 between three al-Jihad al-Islami 
members who had escaped detention and Israel General Se- 
curity agents, leading to the death of an Israeli agent. The in- 
cident had a dramatic effect; for the first time since 1971, “the 
resistance,’ as it was known in Palestinian society, had suc- 
ceeded in killing a member of an elite security unit of almost 
mythic proportions. 

The trend of increasing violence paled in comparison 
to the mass violence that broke out on December 8, 1987, in 
Jabaliyya Refugee Camp and elsewhere over rumors that an 
Israeli had deliberately crashed into a vehicle killing four Pal- 
estinians. Thousands took to the streets in massive daily con- 
frontations against a small hard-pressed Israeli military pres- 
ence in Gaza. If political forces were not responsible for the 
outbreak of Intifada, they were crucial in assuring its persis- 
tence; the Unified National Command of the West Bank and 
Gaza, consisting of members of the four major factions under 
the PLo umbrella, Fatah, the Popular Front for the Liberation 
of Palestine, the Democratic Front for the Liberation of Pales- 
tine, and the Palestinian Communist Party, organized activity 
directly and through a series of leaflets; the Hamas and Islamic 
Jihad did much the same through its own separate organiza- 
tions and leaflets. 

Soon mass activities and violence, characterized by stone 
throwing and use of incendiary bombs, gave way to increas- 
ing terrorist activity by a professional “salaried” hard core; the 
establishment of the ‘Izz al-Din al-Qassam Brigades in Gaza, 
Hamas’ military wing in 1989, and its kidnapping and killing 
of an Israeli soldier in that year were, in retrospect, the most 
significant actions. This ushered in a series of killings culmi- 
nating in the expulsion to Lebanon of nearly 413 Hamas and 
Jihad activists in December 1992. Their expulsion and even 
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more so their subsequent repatriation, was an egregious mis- 
take; in Lebanon they perfected their skills to use explosives, 
under the aegis of Hizbullah, leading to the introduction of 
suicide-bombing, a new and more lethal mode of terrorism. 
The first suicide bombing, by a member of the al-Jihad al-Is- 
lami, took place in April 1993 in the Jordan Valley. Neverthe- 
less, Fatah was still the major political and military force, even 
in Gaza, when the Palestinian Authority as part of the Oslo 
peace process was created. 

For a brief period in Palestinian politics between the es- 
tablishment of the pa in July 1994 and the entry of the Pa into 
the six major towns of the West Bank in January 1996, Gaza 
held the limelight as Yasser *Arafat set up headquarters in the 
city of Gaza. Even afterwards, Arafat, realizing the popularity 
of the two major Islamic organizations native to Gaza, spent 
much of his time, if not most, in Gaza to assure his control in 
the area. Most of the other formerly Tunis-based Palestinian 
politicians and organizations preferred, however, Ramallah 
and even though sessions of the Palestinian Legislative Coun- 
cil, elected in January 1996, took place in both, increasing gov- 
ernment business was transacted in the latter. 

Arafat’s political instincts were correct. For the pa and 
Arafat, Gaza became a major source of opposition; in Novem- 
ber 1994, PA security forces gunned down 12 mostly Hamas 
activists coming out of mosque in the city of Gaza to quell a 
continuation of mass protests against the pa for arresting and 
harassing its members; the three suicide bombings of late Feb- 
ruary—early March 1996 resulting in 57 deaths in Israel were 
all planned, organized, and carried out in Gaza by the Hamas. 
Israel reacted to suicide-bombing by curtailing work permits 
and targeting Hamas and Islamic Jihad terrorists. 

Nevertheless, there was some room for hope and pros- 
perity. An airport in Dahaniya in Gaza was opened, the Erez 
industrial park in the north rapidly expanded, and another in- 
dustrial park was established in Karni, but none of these devel- 
opments could make up for restricted and much reduced access 
to the Israeli labor market and led to a 40 percent decline in the 
average income level since the Oslo peace process in 1993. 

Access to the Israeli labor market terminated almost 
completely with the outbreak of armed conflict between the 
pa and the Palestinian factions in September 2000; Gaza be- 
came the stage of mass armed demonstrations and protests 
and soon thereafter of recurring armed assaults and suicide 
attacks against the Israeli military and civilian presence there, 
including 18 settlements established since 1971. Unlike Judea 
and Samaria, where two massive IDF military offensives in 
2002 and the partial reoccupation of its towns brought about 
a significant reduction of terrorism and armed attacks, in 
Gaza terrorism and guerrilla activity increased from 2002 
to 2005 reaching levels of violence unparalleled in Judea and 
Samaria, which even the assassination of Ahmad Yasin, the 
founder and leader of Hamas in March 2004, and one month 
afterwards of his successor, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Rantisi, only tem- 
porarily reduced. 

[Hillel Frisch (2™4 ed.)] 
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Socioeconomic Features under Israeli Rule 

The Israeli occupation of the Gaza Strip in 1967 brought im- 
mediate economic relief to Gaza’s residents, as Israel opened 
its labor market to Palestinians. In 1968, according to Israeli 
statistics, about 82.5% of the Strip’s laborers were employed. In 
1973 this figure reached 99.1%, with about one-third (32.7%) of 
these workers finding their main employment in Israel. The 
level of employment in Israel continued to increase. In 1979 it 
stood at 42.4% and in 1986 at almost half of the total (46.1%); 
in Israel, the Palestinian workers from Gaza were engaged in 
labor-intensive jobs, but their wages were far lower by 59% 
than those of the Israeli workforce. From 1968 to 1986 the 
average annual population growth in the Strip stood at 2.2%, 
with an annual growth of 2.5% in per capita pp (from 3,508 
NIS to 5,964 NIS in 2005 prices); yet this deteriorated between 
1979 and 1985 (from 6,593 NIS to 5,346 NIS). These trends were 
significantly different from the more economically viable West 
Bank: in 1968 per capita Gpp in the Gaza Strip was 18% less 
than in the West Bank, but by 1986 it was lower by 55%. 

The Intifada (“uprising”) of 1987 was the first Palestinian 
national revolt since the Israeli occupation 20 years earlier. The 
socioeconomic roots and consequences of this Intifada were 
significant. At its onset, the 1987 Intifada was a spontaneous 
disturbance, not directed by a recognized national leadership; 
it also started in the poorest region - the Gaza Strip - and 
spilled over into the West Bank. The group of rebels who ini- 
tiated the revolt was essentially people who used to work in 
Israel, who felt poor and discriminated against, and hoped for 
change. To some extent, the Intifada of 1987 acted as a labor- 
separator between the Strip and Israel. By 1993, the level of 
Gazan workers employed in Israel and in Israeli settlements 
had dropped to 26.5%. Moreover, several suicide attacks by 
Palestinians in Israel in 1994 and 1995, and the border “closure 
policy” of the Israeli government, brought a further reduction 
of Gazans employed in Israel: in 1995 only 3.3% of Gazans who 
were employed had found work in Israel. However, this gradu- 
ally changed, and by 1998 the number had risen to 16.2%. 

The Intifada of 2000, the second revolt against Israeli oc- 
cupation, was supported and sustained from the outset by the 
PA, as well as by the Islamic opposition groups in Gaza. While 
per capita GpP figures suggest that the economic crisis of the 
first Intifada was not particularly serious, the socioeconomic 
consequences of the 2000 Intifada were undoubtedly much 
more severe. There was an average annual decline of more than 
14% in GNP in Gaza between 1999 and 2002, and the average 
level of Gazan employment in Israel fell to below 1% between 
October 2000 and mid-2004. 

[Amos Nadan (2 ed.)] 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: O. Eran, “Arab-Israel Peacemaking,” 
in: A. Sela (ed.), The Continuum Political Encyclopedia of the Middle 
East (2002), 127-47; A.M. Lesch and M. Tessler, Israel, Egypt, and 
the Palestinians: From Camp David to Intifada (1988); The Palestin- 
ian Authority, Palestinian Central Bureau of Statistics, Labour Force 
Survey: Annual Report, 1998; Z. Schiff and E. Yaari, Intifada: The Pal- 
estinian Uprising — Israel’s Third Front (1990); State of Israel, Central 
Bureau of Statistics, National Accounts of Judea, Samaria and the 
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Gaza Area 1968-1993 (1996); United States, Department of State, The 
Camp David Summit (1978); World Bank, Four Years - Intifada, Clo- 
sures and Palestinian Economic Crisis: An Assessment (2004); Regu- 
larly updated data about Gaza Strip and the West Bank are available 
on the Internet: http://www.pcbs.org; http://www.cia.gov/cia/publi- 
cations/factbook/. 


GAZELLE (Heb. 33, zevi). The gazelle is included among the 
seven wild animals permitted as food (Deut. 14:5; 12:15), and is 
the only one among them that has survived in Israel. Though 
it was almost extinct in the early 1940s, there has been a con- 
siderable increase in the number since the passing of the Wild 
Life Protection Law by the State of Israel, which made hunt- 
ing the gazelle an offense, and today hundreds of them are to 
be found in the Judean hills and in the Negev. There are two 
species of gazelle in Israel; the more common is the Gazella 
gazella, which is grayish-brown in color, 55 inches (140 cm.) 
in length, and up to 27% inches (70 cm.) in height. The other 
species, Gazella dorcas, which is found in the Negev, is light- 
brown in color, has large ears and diverging horns, and stands 
only 23% inches (60 cm.) high. The gazelle’s delicate appear- 
ance, its slender legs, narrow body, and beautiful eyes, made it 
a symbol of grace and beauty (Song 2:9; 4:5; 7:4). It was hunted 
extensively for its delicious meat (Isa. 13:14; Prov. 6:5). Its light- 
footedness became a symbol of speed (11 Sam. 2:18). In Song 
of Songs (2:7; 3:5) there twice occurs the adjuration “by the ga- 
zelles and by the hinds of the field,” the reference being to the 
habit of the males and females of living apart during most of 
the year and meeting again at the mating season. Perhaps the 
maiden here intimates that her beloved will surely return to 
her. Because the gazelle is not found in Europe, the translators 
of the Bible there identified the zevi with the *deer (Heb. Son), 
which abounds there. Whereas, however, the horns of the deer 
are branched and solid (“antlers”), the Talmud clearly states 
that those of the zevi are unbranched (Hul. 59b) and hollow 
(TJ, Er. 1:17, 19b). “Gazelle” and not “deer” is also the meaning 
of the Aramaic and Arabic cognates of zevi. The halakhah re- 
fers to the prohibition of crossbreeding the gazelle with the 
goat, which it resembles (Kil. 1:6), the progeny of such cross- 
breeding being, according to some, the animal known as the 
koi (Hul. 132a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Aharoni, Torat ha-Hai, 1 (1923), 87; ES. 
Bodenheimer, Ha-Hai be-Erez Yisrael (1953), 246; Tristram, Nat Hist, 
127-30; J. Feliks, Animal World of the Bible (1962), 11. ADD BIBLIOG- 


RAPHY: Feliks, Ha-Zome’ah, 270. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


GAZIT (Heb. n°sa; “hewn building stones,” Isa. 9:9), kibbutz 
in eastern Lower Galilee, Israel, S.E. of Kefar Tavor, affiliated 
with Kibbutz Arzi Ha-Shomer ha-Za’ir, first founded in 1943 
by a group known as “Irgun Borochov,’ and taken over by a 
Ha-Shomer ha-Za’ir group in the summer of 1947. A year later, 
the present kibbutz was established, while the battles of the 
*War of Independence were in progress nearby. Its members 
were pioneers from Argentina, Romania, and other countries. 
The kibbutz economy was based on field crops, orchards, beef 
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cattle, dairy cattle, and poultry along with plastics, rubber, 
and furniture factories. Its population was 415 in 1968 and 


581 in 2002. 
[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (274 ed.)] 


GDANSK (Ger. Danzig), major commercial port in Poland, 
situated at the estuary of the Vistula on the Baltic. In 1308 the 
city passed to the Teutonic Order, which prohibited Jewish 
settlement there. During the first half of the 15‘ century Jews 
from Poland and Lithuania frequently visited the town but 
this tolerance was limited in 1438. Around 1440 a “Judengasse” 
(“Jewish Lane”) existed on the bank of the Motlawa. Toward 
the end of the 15"* century, after the town had been incorpo- 
rated in Poland, it became the wealthiest city of Poland, and 
the entrepdt for the large commerce in grain and goods be- 
tween Western and Eastern Europe. This created many com- 
mercial possibilities for Jews. However, their activities were 
restricted by the autonomous status of Gdansk, which enabled 
the city to discriminate against them. In 1476 the Polish king 
recommended the city council to permit two Jews to enjoy 
equal rights with the other merchants. 

A Jewish settlement grew up in Gdansk after 1454, but 
owing to the opposition of the merchants in 1520 the Jews had 
to move to the Schottland suburb which was not under mu- 
nicipal jurisdiction. Subsequently Jews also settled in other 
places outside the jurisdiction of the city. On the intervention 
of King Sigismund 1 in 1531, the council withdrew the regu- 
lation prohibiting Jews from trading at the fair, but a resolu- 
tion of the Sejmik (small parliament) of Prussia prohibited 
the extension of further rights to the Jews. In retaliation, the 
Jews of Lithuania boycotted the Gdansk banking house in 
Kaunas (Kovno) which had to be liquidated, and ousted the 
merchants of Gdansk from the Lithuanian salt trade. In 1577 
an agreement was concluded between King Stephen Bathory 
and Gdansk approving the existing restrictions. The citizens 
also demanded that Jewish residence and trade in the city 
should be entirely prohibited. Jews were not allowed to hold 
religious services there, and in 1595 the city council permit- 
ted them to stay in Gdansk during fair days only. In 1616 the 
Gdansk authorities had to pay large indemnities for their ar- 
bitrary exclusion of Jewish merchants coming from Polish cit- 
ies; subsequently Jews were allowed to stay six days in Gdansk 
against payment of a high poll tax. 

Around 1616 about 400 to 500 Jews were living in Gdansk 
in addition to those settled in lands owned by the gentry or 
clergy. In 1620 the king permitted Jewish residence in Gdansk. 
They were permitted to trade in grain and timber in the com- 
mercial sector and Langengarten which belonged to the port 
area, and after these quarters were incorporated into Gdansk 
in 1626 these rights were extended to the whole of the city. 
However, the Polish-Swedish wars of the 17 century inter- 
rupted the trading activities of the Gdansk Jews. In the middle 
of the 17" century about 50 Jews became apostates to Christi- 
anity. One of them, Johann Salama, a teacher in the seminary 
of Gdansk, carried on missionary activity among Jews. Cra- 
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mer, the pastor of Gdansk, in a sermon published in 1664, Der 
verstockte Jude, describes the martyrdom of a Jew who refuses 
to accept Christianity. During the 18" century, the main op- 
position to the Jews in Gdansk came from the representatives 
of small trades and crafts. The third Northern War, strength- 
ening the position of Catholicism in Gdansk, aggravated the 
hostility to the Jews, and they were moved away from some 
of their quarters. However, a hevra kaddisha and bikkur holim 
were founded in the old Jewish quarter in Schottland (Stary 
Schottland) in 1724. The Jews who had been expelled returned 
in 1748, although according to a regulation endorsed by the 
king in 1750 they could only stay temporarily in Gdansk. There 
were about 1,098 Jews living in Gdansk in the areas outside the 
city jurisdiction in 1765, of whom 504 were living in Schottland 
and Hoppenbruch, 230 in Langfuhr, and 364 in Weinberg. In 
1773, 50 families received the rights of citizenship in Gdansk 
and 160 Jews were permitted to reside there. 

After Gdansk was incorporated into Prussia upon the 
second partition of Poland in 1793, the restrictions on the Jews 
remained in force. In 1813 Langfuhr and Schottland were de- 
stroyed, and the Jews there moved within the city. Between 
1807 and 1814 Gdansk was a Free City, and after its renewed oc- 
cupation by Prussia the Jews there obtained rights of citizen- 
ship by the Prussian liberation decree. There were anti-Jewish 
incidents during the *Hep! Hep! riots in September 1819 and 
again in August 1821. Thirty-three Jews were received into the 
merchants’ guild, but by then the city’s commercial impor- 
tance had declined. Jews were permitted to engage in crafts, 
and in 1823 the Society for the Promotion of Crafts Among 
the Jewish Population was founded. 

Some Hebrew printing was done there in the 16" century 
in connection with Phillip Wolff's Spiegel der Juden. In 1843 
the printing house of Rathke and Schroth issued the Mishnah 
with the Tiferet Yisrael commentary by Israel *Lipschuetz, who 
was rabbi at Danzig. They also published some works of Zevi 
Hirsch *Edelmann from 1844 to 1845, including an edition of 
his Passover Haggadah, Leil Shimmurim. Abraham Stein, an 
adherent of Reform and later preacher in Prague, was rabbi 
of Schottland from 1850 to 1864. In 1888 the communities of 
Schottland, Langfuhr, Weinberg, Mattenbunden, and Breite- 
gasse were amalgamated. The Jewish population numbered 
3,798 in 1816, 2,736 in 1880 (2.4% of the total), 2,390 in 1910 
(1.4%), and 4,678 in 1924. 

In 1920 Gdansk was again declared a Free City, having a 
population of approximately 356,000. There were 7,292 Jews 
living in the territory of the Free City in 1923, and 9,230 in 
1924, of whom 53.4% lived in Gdansk itself. A large number 
of Jewish emigrants passed through the port on their way to 
the United States and received assistance from the *American 
Jewish Joint Distribution Committee and *Hias. The commu- 
nity had four synagogues and various Jewish organizations. 
The “Jung-Juedischer Bund-Danzig” was founded in 1920. A 
communal organ, Juedisches Wochenblatt, was published from 
1929 to 1938. The Jews in Gdansk engaged in commerce and 
the liberal professions; more than 150 Jews were employed in 
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crafts. Adjoining Sopot was a popular summer and sea resort 
for many Polish Jews between the two world wars. It also at- 
tracted a number of Jewish émigrés from Soviet Russia. De- 
spite large Nazi gains in the elections of 1933 and 1935, civil 
and economic order was upheld by Hermann Rauschning, 
president of the senate, until 1937, when the *minority rights 
provided for under the League of Nations lapsed. Albert For- 
ster, the Nazi gauleiter, dismissed almost all Jews from prac- 
tice in the liberal professions. In October 1937 a full-scale po- 
grom was initiated. Half of the Jews left Gdansk within a year, 
the Polish government offering them no protection. Between 
Nov. 12 and 14, 1938, two synagogues were burned down and 
two others were desecrated. Shops and homes were looted. 
The Jewish community decided to organize emigration and 
many left. By September 1939 barely 1,700 remained, mostly 
elderly persons, and by early 1941, just 600. The last group to 
leave sailed for Palestine on the ill-fated Patria, which was 
sunk by the British in Haifa port. Of those who remained, 395 
were deported during February and March 1941 to Warsaw 
and 200 from the Jewish old age home were sent to There- 
sienstadt. Twenty-two Jewish partners of mixed marriages 
who remained in Gdansk survived the war. After the city re- 
verted to Poland in 1945, a number of Jews settled there. Few 
remained by the end of the 1960s. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Simson, Geschichte der Stadt Danzig, 4 
vols. (1913-18); E. Keyser, Danzig’s Geschichte (1923); A. Stein, Die Ge- 
schichte der Juden zu Danzig (19337); Gdarisk, przeszlos¢ i terazniejszos¢ 
(1928); M. Aschkewitz, Zur Geschichte der Juden in Westpreussen 
(1967); i C.J. Burckhardt, Meine Danziger Mission 1936-1939 (1960); 
MGWYJ, 6 (1857), 205-14, 241-50, 321-31, 401-11; K. Sander, in: Unser 
Danzig, 12 (1960), 21-24; Zeitschrift fuer Demographie und Statistik 
der Juden, 4 (1927), 126-7; E. Cieslak and C. Biernat, Dzieje Gdanska 
(1969); S. Echt, Die Geschichte der Juden in Danzig (1973) E. Soidekat, 
BLBI, 8 (1965), 107-49; T. Loevy, ibid., 9 (1966), 190-2; AJYB, 32 
(1930/31), 249-51; D. Weinryb, in: PA AJR, 19 (1950), 1-110 (Heb. sect.); 
Halpern, Pinkas, index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Stern, Koroteihem 
shel Yehudei Danzig me-az ha-Emanczipaziyah ve-ad ha-Gerush bi- 
Mey ha-Shilton ha-Nazi (1978); M. Andrzejewski, “Terror w Wolnym 
Miescie Gdansku w 1937-1939,” in: BZIH, 141 (1962), 111-27; E. Lich- 
tenstein, Die Juden der Freien Stadt Danzig unter der Herrschaft des 
Nationalsozializmus (1973); E. Stern, Yehudei Danzig 1840-1943 (1983); 


Jewish Life, 1, 420. 
[Jacob Goldberg] 


GEBA (Heb. 913; “hill”), common name of inhabited places in 
Erez Israel from biblical times onward; its Arabic form (Jaba‘) 
has survived in the names of several Arab villages. Important 
places bearing this name include: 

(1) A city of *Benjamin, near the northern border of the 
tribe, the present-day Jaba‘, a Muslim village some 5% mi. 
(9 km.) north of *Jerusalem and 2 mi. (3 km.) east of al-Rama, 
situated on an ancient tell containing Iron Age remains. Be- 
cause of the similarity between the names Geba, Gibeah, and 
other places in the area, it is sometimes difficult to determine 
exactly which place the Bible refers to, especially since there 
are also interchanges and probable errors in the text (e.g., in 
Judg. 20:10 *Gibeah is meant and in 11 Sam. 25 Gibeon, accord- 
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ing to the parallel verse in 1 Chron. 14:16). It is therefore not 
certain whether Geba of the Benjaminite cities (Josh. 18:24) is 
the one under discussion or a more northerly city known to 
Eusebius, 5 Roman miles north of *Gophnah (Onom. 74:2). 
Geba is one of the levitical cities (Josh. 21:17; 1 Chron. 6:45) 
and was apparently the seat of the family of Ehud, the son of 
Gera (Judg. 3:13; 1 Chron. 8:6, following the Septuagint read- 
ing Ehud (‘Aw5) instead of Ehud). Strategically located south 
of Wadi Suwaynit, opposite *Michmas, it played a central role 
in Saul’s wars with the Philistines. His son Jonathan seized 
control of the city after his victory over its Philistine garri- 
son (1 Sam. 13:3). From the continuation of the war between 
Geba and Michmas (ibid. 13:16; 14:5), it is clear that this Geba 
is meant. Moreover, the assumption that a Philistine garrison 
was stationed at Gibeah before Saul established his capital 
there has been refuted by excavations at this site. It thus also 
appears that the “hill of God” (Gibeath ha-Elohim), which 
was the site of the Philistine garrison (1 Sam. 10:5), is identical 
with the Geba being discussed, and this indicates that a “high 
place” existed there during the time of Saul. 

Asa fortified Geba with stones taken from nearby Ra- 
mah (1 Kings 15:22; 11 Chron. 16:6); excavations at Geba have 
also established that this reference is not to Gibeah, as some 
scholars have claimed. Geba’s strategic position on the eastern 
branch of the northern highroad is described by Isaiah (10:29) 
and it is logical that this is the same city which is mentioned 
on the border of the kingdom of Judah in the latter days of the 
First Temple (11 Kings 23:8; Zech. 14:10; Neh. 11:31). From the 
statement that *Josiah brought the priests to Jerusalem “from 
Geba to Beer-Sheba” (11 Kings 23:8) it seems likely that up to 
his time a sanctuary was located in the city (especially after 
the discovery of an Israelite temple of this period at *Arad 
on the southeastern border of the kingdom). Geba’s destruc- 
tion came about with the fall of the First Temple and it was 
rebuilt in the post-Exilic period; the exiles who returned to it 
are listed together with those from neighboring Ramah (Ezra 
2:26; Neh. 7:30; and see Neh. 12:29). 


[Yohanan Aharoni] 


(2) Geba-Parashim (Gr. Geba Hippeon, “Geba of the 
Horsemen”), city in Lower Galilee near the Jezreel Valley 
founded by Herod who settled demobilized cavalrymen there 
(JJos., Ant., 15:294; Wars, 3:36). It served as a Herodian and 
Roman administrative center in the valley and enjoyed sev- 
eral urban privileges, including the right to mint city-coinage. 
During the Jewish War (66-70/73) fighting between the Ro- 
mans and the Galilean rebels under the command of Josephus 
took place near Geba (Jos., Life, 115). The city was in existence 
until the fourth century c.£. and was the seat of a Christian 
bishop. Most scholars identify it with Khirbat Harithiyya near 
a key road at the entrance of the Jezreel Plain. Another sug- 
gestion is that Hellenistic Geba corresponds to the Geba men- 
tioned in the list of Thutmose 111’s conquests (No. 41, Geba- 
Shemen) which has been identified with Tell al-‘Amr in the 
same neighborhood. 
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(3) Geba, a place mentioned in the Mishnah (Kelim 17:5) 
and Tosefta (Kelim; BM 6:10) as being inhabited by Kutim 
(Cutheans). This city has been identified with the Arab village 
of Jaba;, 3 3/4 mi. (6 km.) north of Samaria. It is also mentioned 
in the Samaria ostraca from the eighth century B.c.£. 

[Michael Avi- Yonah] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abel, Geog, 2 (1938), 328-9; Aharoni, Land, 


index; EM, S.V.; IDB, S.v. Gibeah; Maisler (Mazar), in: BJPES, 11 (1945), 
37 ff.; Avi-Yonah, Geog, 145. 


GEBIHA OF BE-KATIL (first half of the fifth century), Baby- 
lonian amora. Gebiha headed the academy of Pumbedita dur- 
ing the years 419-33 (Iggeret Sherira Gaon (1921), 96) and lec- 
tured on halakhah at the bet ha-midrash adjoining the house 
of the *exilarch. His younger contemporaries *Amemar and 
*Ashi discussed the meaning of his pronouncements (Bezah 
23a). Gebiha, who spanned a number of generations of amo- 
raim, mentions the rulings of Abbaye (Hul. 64b; Me’il. 10a), 
transmits cases that came before Rava (Av. Zar. 22a), and 
is also frequently found debating halakhic topics with Ashi 
(Hul. 26b; et al.). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 300. 
[Jacob Eliahu Ephrathi] 


GEBINI (first century), Temple crier of the Second Temple 
(Shekalim 5:1). His role was to rouse those on duty to the per- 
formance of the Temple rites. According to the baraita his cry 
was, “Priests, bestir yourselves to your service, levites to your 
platform (for song), Israelites to your posts” (*Maamad; Yoma 
20b; TJ, Shek. 5:2, 48d). The Mishnah states that his voice could 
even be heard as far as Jericho (Tam. 3:8). His stentorian voice 
became legendary. The baraita adds that King Agrippa heard 
his voice at a distance of three (another version, eight) para- 
sangs, and sent him a gift in admiration. It is believed that the 
name became an eponym for all subsequent Temple criers. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 300. 
[Jacob Eliahu Ephrathi] 


GEBIRTIG, MORDECHAI (originally Bertik; 1877-1942), 
Yiddish poet and songwriter. Born in Cracow, he worked as 
a carpenter and for many years a used furniture restorer. Al- 
though untrained musically, he wrote songs of great popular 
appeal, many of which assumed folksong status. Amateur ac- 
tor, devoted socialist, army nurse in World War 1, he wrote and 
sang political songs and songs of compassion for the poor as 
well as entertaining cabaret songs that found their way into the 
Yiddish theater. His first collection, Folkstimlekh (“Folk-Like,.” 
1920) included 20 poems but no melodies; a second collec- 
tion published in Vilna in 1936 numbered over 50 songs with 
melodies (later reprinted with additions: New York 1942, 1948, 
and Paris 1949), including the famous “Undzer Shtetl Brent” 
(“Our Town is Burning”). The poet was murdered by the 
Nazis in June 1942, together with his wife and two daughters. 
His popularity has steadily grown; his songs are performed 
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worldwide; and new collections of his work have continued to 
appear: e.g. Mayn Fayfele: Umbakante Lider (“My Little Pipe: 
Unknown Songs,” 1997) prints 80 songs hitherto unknown 
(ed. N. Gross, with Y. Luden’s Yiddish translation of Gross’s 
Hebrew introduction). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 1 (1926), 595-7; LNYL, 2 
(1958), 286-90. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Gross, Zydowski Bard: 
Gaweda 0 Zyciu i Tworczosci Mordechaja Gebirtiga (2000); idem, in: 
Polin, 16 (2003), 107-17; G. Schneider (ed.), Mordechai Gebirtig: His 
Poetic and Musical Legacy (2000); B. Davis, in: S. Kerbel (ed.), Jewish 
Writers of the Twentieth Century (2003), 171-2. 


[M. Rav. / Leonard Prager (2"¢ ed.)] 


GECKO, reptile of the order Lacertilia. Six genera belong- 
ing to the Gekkonidae family are to be found in Israel. The 
most common is the house gecko, Hemidactylus turcicus, a 
nocturnal lizard up to about 4% inches (12 cm.) in length, 
with a soft speckled hide and prehensile feet which enable it 
to climb walls. Two animals referred to in the Bible are likely 
to be identical with the gecko. The anakah is included among 
the unclean swarming things (Lev. 11:30) and has, according 
to the Mishnah (Hul. 9:2), a soft hide. The word anakah means 
“groan’, and the gecko does in fact emit a sound reminiscent 
of the groan of a sick person. The Book of Proverbs, in its enu- 
meration of the “things which are little upon the earth, but... 
are exceeding wise” (30:24), mentions the semamit, which 
“taketh hold with her hands, and is in kings’ palaces” (ibid., 
28). This description fits the ubiquitous gecko which climbs 
on walls with feet that resemble hands. Although many other 
identifications have been suggested for the anakah and the 
semamit, the gecko fits them best. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Aharoni, Torat ha-Hai, 1, pt. 3 (1930), 
62-66; Tristram, Nat Hist, 265f,; J. Feliks, Animal World of the Bible 
(1962), 97. ADD BIBLIOGRAPHY: Feliks, Ha-Zomeah, 207. 


[Jehuda Feliks] 


GEDALGE, ANDRE (1856-1926), music theorist, teacher, 
and composer. Born in Paris, Gédalge studied composition 
with Guiraud at the Paris Conservatory, where he later be- 
came a professor of counterpoint and fugue (1905). In 1885 he 
won the second Prix de Rome (1885) for his cantata La Vision 
de Saul. He became famous as a teacher, and his Traité de la 
fugue (1901) is still considered one of the best books on the 
subject. He also wrote two volumes on ear training (1921-23). 
His experience, as an inspector of provincial conservatories 
(1906), led him to write his Lenseignement de la musique par 
léducation méthodique de loreille (Paris, 1920). Gédalge com- 
posed four symphonies; chamber music such as String Quartet 
(1892) and two violin sonatas (op. 12 in 1897; op. 19 in 1900); 
the ballet Phoebé (1900); pieces for piano such as Préludes et 
fugues, op. 2 and three préludes de concert, op. 23 (1903); an 
opéra-comique, Pris au piége (1895); a drame lyrique, Héléne 
(1893), which won the Prix Cerescent in 1895; and songs. He 
remained uninfluenced by the developments of impression- 
ism and continued to follow the tradition of Saint-Saéns and 
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Lalo. However, his main contribution to French music was 
through his influence on composers such as Florent Schmitt, 
Ravel, *Milhaud, and Honegger, who were his pupils. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online; MGG’; G. Fauré, Silhouet- 
tes du Conservatoire: Charles-Marie Widor, André Gédalge, Max 
@Ollone (1986). 

[Israela Stein (274 ed.)] 


GEDALIAH (Heb. 179°?73 ,7°773), son of Ahikam. Gedaliah 
was appointed by the Babylonians as governor of Judah af- 
ter the capture of Jerusalem in 586 B.c.E.; members of his fa- 
mily had held important posts during the last decades of the 
kingdom of Judah. His grandfather *Shaphan and his father 
*Ahikam supported Josiah during the latter’s reforms (11 Kings 
22:3 ff., 12ff.). Ahikam held an important post during the reign 
of Jehoiakim and was able to save Jeremiah from the anger 
of the people after his speech at the Temple gate (Jer. 26:24). 
Evidently this family followed a line of moderation and sub- 
mission to Babylon, which explains the choice of one of its 
members to govern the remnant in Judah (see also *Elasah, 
*Jaazaniah). Gedaliah may even have been a man of influence 
and status before this time (11 Kings 25:22; Jer. 40:5). He has 
been identified with the official of the same name, who was “in 
charge of the house”; the identification was made by means of 
a seal impression reading Igdlyhw °sr ‘I hbyt, which was found 
at the town gate of *Lachish, a town burned and destroyed in 
the last days of the kingdom of Judah. 

Gedaliah resided at *Mizpah in the territory of Benja- 
min. The remaining people of Judah who gathered around 
him included army officers who had escaped capture and 
deportation by the Babylonians. May and other critics claim 
that Gedaliah served as the representative of the exiled *Je- 
hoiachin who was still considered king of Judah, but there is 
no real basis for this assumption. The center at Mizpah was 
not long lived and Gedaliah, together with the Judahites and 
Babylonians stationed at Mizpah, was murdered by *Ish- 
mael b. Nethaniah, who was in contact with *Baalis, king of 
the Ammonites. The assassination was instigated apparently 
with the hope of overthrowing Babylonian rule. Those who 
were spared, including several army officers, fled to Egypt, 
taking Jeremiah with them, out of fear that the Babylonians 
might consider them responsible for the murder of Gedaliah 
(11 Kings 25:25-26; Jer. 41:1ff.). 

Several scholars have suggested that the Babylonian Ex- 
ile from Judah in the 23"¢ year of Nebuchadnezzar’s reign (Jer. 
52:30) is connected with the murder of Gedaliah (cf. Jos., Ant. 
10:181), but this assumption requires the dating of the murder 
in 582/1 B.C.E., whereas according to the biblical record, Geda- 
liah governed only for a short time, either until the seventh 
month of the year of destruction (587/6) or the seventh month 
of the following year (586/5). The day of Gedaliah’s death was 
observed as a fast day, and is called “the fast of the seventh 
month” in the Bible (Zech. 7:5; 8:19) and, at a later date, the 
Fast of Gedaliah (see *Fasts and Fasting). According to tradi- 
tion it is observed on the third of Tishri (RH 18b). 
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GEDALIAH HA-LEVI 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bright, Hist, index; Yeivin, in: Tarbiz, 12 
(1940/41), 253, 255-8, 266-8; May, in: AJSLL, 56 (1939), 146-8; C.C. 
Mc-Cown et al., Excavations at Tell en-Nasbeh, 1 (1947), 30-34, 46-48; 
EM, 2 (1965), 440-2. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Holladay, Jeremiah 
2 (1989), 293-303; R. Althann, in: ABD, 2:923-24; S. Ahituv, Hand- 
book of Ancient Hebrew Inscriptions (1992), 125; O. Lipschits and J. 
Blenkinsopp (eds.), Judah and the Judeans in the Neo-Babylonian 
Period (2003). 


[Jacob Liver] 


GEDALIAH, (Don) JUDAH (d. c. 1526), Hebrew printer. 
Gedaliah, who was born in Lisbon, worked there at Eliezer 
*Toledano's Hebrew press (1489-95) until the expulsion from 
Portugal (1497). He settled in Salonika, establishing the first 
Hebrew printing press there using fine type fonts he had 
brought from Lisbon. Between 1515 and 1535 he, his daughter, 
and his sons (who continued the firm after his death) carefully 
edited and printed about 30 Hebrew books including the first 
edition of Ein Yaakov of R. Jacob ibn Habib (1516-22). The lat- 
ter, in his introduction, highly praised Gedaliah for his efforts 
in spreading the knowledge of Torah among the other Iberian 
refugees in Salonika. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Freimann, in: ZHB, 11 (1907), 52-53; J. 
Bloch, Early Hebrew Printing in Spain and Portugal (1938), 34-54; 
H.D. Friedberg, Toledot ha-Defus ha-Ivri bi-Medinot Italyah... (1956), 
130ff. 


[Jacob Hirsch Haberman] 


GEDALIAH, JUDAH BEN MOSES (16* century), scholar 
in Salonika. Nothing is known of his life, but his important 
works remain. They are Masoret Talmud Yerushalmi, indexes 
of parallels to the Jerusalem Talmud (Constantinople, 1573); 
notes on the Midrash Rabbah and the Five Scrolls (Salonika, 
1593/94). In this latter work Gedaliah reveals a sound critical 
aptitude and extensive philological knowledge. He explains 
most of the difficulties found in the Midrash, and is exten- 
sively quoted by later commentators. His notes on the Zohar 
Hadash (Salonika, 1596/97) also reveal his critical insight. In 
the Bodleian Library there are preserved a few volumes of the 
Bomberg edition of the Babylonian Talmud with his notes in 
manuscript. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or, no. 980; Fuenn, Keneset, 393; 
Steinschneider, Cat Bod, no. 1326. 


[Itzhak Alfassi] 


GEDALIAH HA-LEVI (d. after 1610), kabbalist and rabbi 
in Safed, Erez Israel. Gedaliah, the brother-in-law of Hayyim 
*Vital, was one of the “initiates” of Isaac *Luria, i.e., one of his 
important and early disciples. His signature appears on the 
writ of association of Luria’s disciples (1575). He edited and 
arranged according to Luria’s instructions the Derushei ha- 
Melakhim she-Metu, which appeared in Kol ba-Ramah (Korets, 
1785) and exists in several unsigned manuscripts. Solomon 
Shlomel Dresnitz, author of Shivhei ha-Ari, heard tales about 
Luria directly from Gedaliah. 
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GEDALIAH OF SIEMIATYCZE 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.Z. Aescoly (ed.), Sefer ha-Hezyonot (1954), 
56, 221; G. Scholem, Kitvei Yad be-Kabbalah (1930), 138; idem in: Zion, 
5 (1940), 146-7, 149; D. Tamar, Mehkarim be-Toledot ha-Yehudim be- 
Erez Yisrael u-ve-Italyah (1970), 171. 


[David Tamar] 


GEDALIAH OF SIEMIATYCZE (early 18 century), Jeru- 
salem emissary. Gedaliah, followed by his brother R. Moses 
of Siemiatycze, arrived in Jerusalem on Oct. 14, 1700, in the 
group headed by R. *Judah Hasid. For most of the immigrants, 
including Gedaliah, the objective of this aliyah was to hasten 
the redemption by ethical conduct, repentance, prayer, fast- 
ing, and self-mortification. Gedaliah was sent later on, as the 
emissary of the Ashkenazi community of Jerusalem, to West- 
ern Europe where he published his work on the virtues of Erez 
Israel, Shaalu Shelom Yerushalayim (“Pray for the Peace of 
Jerusalem,” Berlin, 1716). In it Gedaliah describes the aliyah 
of R. Judah Hasid and his group; the arrival of the group in 
Jerusalem and the death of their leader soon after; the arrange- 
ments of the “courtyard” which they acquired; the oppression 
of the authorities who extorted a great sum of money from 
them in the form of taxes and bribery; and the methods of col- 
lecting the poll tax. He also depicts Jerusalem life in general: 
the food, the fruits and vegetables, the methods of baking and 
cooking, the water supply, clothing, the means of travel, the 
houses, the bathhouses, and the markets, the holy places, and 
especially the prayers at the Western Wall. An account is also 
given of the decrees issued by the government and the unrest 
during the first years after the arrival of the group. 

His brother, R. Moses of Siematycze, was accepted in 
1702 as one of the teachers in the yeshivah founded by Abra- 
ham *Rovigo in Jerusalem; about 1711, he visited Metz as the 
emissary of the Ashkenazi community of Jerusalem. He died 
after 1716. 


[Avraham Yaari] 


°GEDDES, ALEXANDER (1737-1802), Catholic Bible 
scholar. Born in Scotland, he studied in Paris, learning He- 
brew at the Sorbonne. After ordination he served as priest in 
various places in Scotland in the years 1764-80. In 1781 he 
was dismissed by his bishop for his liberal views. He moved 
to London, where under the patronage of a wealthy Catholic 
he was able to devote himself to biblical studies. A versatile 
scholar and prolific writer, Geddes published after many pre- 
paratory works The Holy Bible ... translated from the corrected 
Text of the Original; with various readings, explanatory notes, 
and critical remarks (2 vols., 1792-97; embracing only the his- 
torical books). Already in conflict with the Church, Geddes 
was suspended from exercising his priestly functions on ac- 
count of the critical attitude contained in his Critical Remarks 
on the Hebrew Scriptures, Corresponding with a New Transla- 
tion of the Bible; Containing Remarks on the Pentateuch (1800). 
He disputed Moses’ divine inspiration, explained the miracles 
in a natural way, and saw in the Pentateuch an assemblage of 
numerous and mostly post-Mosaic fragments. He thus estab- 
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lished the “fragments” hypothesis, which was accepted and 
developed by J.S. Vater, and one of whose outstanding expo- 
nents was W.MLL. de *Wette. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: DNB, 7 (1889/90), incl. bibl. ADD. BIBLIOG- 


RAPHY: R. Fuller, in: DBI, 1:434-35. 
[Rudolf Smend] 


GEDERAH (Heb. 7773), moshavah with municipal council 
status (since 1949), in the Coastal Plain of Israel, 8 mi. (13 km.) 
S.W. of Rehovot. It was founded in 1884 by young members of 
the *Bilu movement from Russia. Gederah was for a long time 
the southernmost Jewish settlement in the country and also 
the only veteran moshavah independent of Baron Edmond 
de *Rothschild’s aid and administration. Initially, grapes and 
grain constituted Gederah’s principal farm branches; later 
citrus orchards, cotton, and other intensive field crops were 
added. In the 1930s a number of rest houses, among them 
sanatoriums for respiratory ailments, were established there. 
The moshavah had a few small industrial enterprises in food 
and other branches. Its municipal boundaries included Uriel, 
a village for the blind who were employed in certain branches 
of agriculture and handicrafts, and Kannot, a *Youth Aliyah 
children’s village. In 1970 its population was 5,200. By the 
mid-1990s the population had risen to approximately 9,650, 
and by the end of 2002 it was 11,700, occupying an area of 5.6 
sq. mi. (14.5 sq. km.). The town served as an urban center for 
its rural neighbors. Residents earned their living in agricul- 
ture, industry, commerce, and services. 

Gederah’s name is derived from the neighboring 
Arab village Qatra - abandoned since 1948. Most scholars 
assume Qatira to be identical to the town of *Gederah be- 
longing to the tribe of Judah (Josh. 15:36), and, with greater 
certainty, to the town Kedron mentioned in 1 Maccabees 
(15:39; 16:9) as the scene of one of Judah’s victories over 
Syrian forces. The Greek form of the name has been pre- 
served by moshav Kidron founded north of Gederah in 
1949. 

WEBSITE: www.allgedera.co.il. 

{Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


GEDERAH, GEDEROTH (Heb. ni773 ,77773), name of sev- 
eral localities in Erez Israel formed from the root 174 (“to 
wall in’). 

(1) A place in the northern Shephelah of Judah men- 
tioned in Joshua 15:36. It may be identical with the home of 
Jozabad, a “mighty man” of Dav id (1 Chron. 12:5), and of Baal- 
Hanan, the overseer of David's olive and sycamore trees (the 
latter being especially plentiful in the Shephelah; 1 Chron. 
27:28). The city has been tentatively identified with Khirbat 
Jadira (Judayra), % mi. (1 km.) south of Beit Nattif. 

(2) A Gederoth mentioned in Joshua 15:41 together with 
Beth-Dagon and Naamah is perhaps identical with the Gedrus 
of Eusebius (Onom. 68:22). The Kedron in 1 Maccabees 15:39, 
the tell of Qatra, has been suggested as its site. 

(3) A locality appearing among the cities conquered 
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by the Philistines during the reign of Ahaz. Since it is men- 
tioned together with Soco, Timnah, Gimzo, Beth-Shemesh, 
and Aijalon (11 Chron. 28:18), *Albright has identified it with 
Khirbat el-Jadira (Judayra), 1 mi. (2 km.) west of Latrun, in 
the Aijalon Valley. 

(4) A place mentioned in 1 Chronicles 4:23 (JPs transla- 
tion, “hedges”), probably identical with (1) or (2) above. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: EM, S.V. (includes bibliography). 

[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


GEDILIAH, ABRAHAM BEN SAMUEL (d. 1672), rabbi 
and author. Born in Jerusalem, Abraham journeyed to It- 
aly in 1648 and resided in Leghorn and Verona. On his re- 
turn journey in 1660, he stayed for a time in Egypt. In Italy 
he was friendly with Samuel *Aboab and Moses b. Mordecai 
*Zacuto. While in Leghorn, he worked as a proofreader in 
the printing works of Jedidiah Gabbai. In 1657-60 he pub- 
lished the *Yalkut Shimoni with his own commentary, Berit 
Avraham. In 1665 he sent a letter from Gaza to the rabbis of 
Italy, expressing his belief in the messianic claims of *Shab- 
betai Zevi and in the prophecy of *Nathan of Gaza. This let- 
ter, the first of its kind to be sent by a scholar of Erez Israel, 
made a deep impression. Abraham died in Jerusalem. Some 
of his homilies are included in the Mizbah Eliyahu of *Elijah 
ha-Kohen of Smyrna (Smyrna, 1867). Many members of the 
Gediliah family were rabbis in Hebron, and some in Tiberias 
and Safed. His grandson, Abraham Gediliah of Hebron, was 
an emissary of Erez Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frumkin-Rivlin, 2 (1928), 33f.; Yaari, Shelu- 
hei, 158, 272, 845; idem in: Ks, 25 (1948/49), 113f. Tishbi, ibid., 230f. 
Scholem, Shabbetai Zevi, 198, 289f., 478. 


[Avraham Yaari] 


GEDOR (Heb. 1173). 

(1) A city of Judah mentioned in the Bible together with 
*Halhul and *Beth-Zur (Josh. 15:58). It has been identified 
with Khirbat Jadtir, 2% mi. (4 km.) north of Beth-Zur, where 
surface pottery from the Early Iron (Israelite) Age has been 
found. 

(2) The city Gedor appears in 1 Chronicles 4:18. It is 
probably identical with *Gederah (1). Another Gedor - the 
home of two of David’s “mighty men,’ Joelah and Zebadiah, 
sons of Jeroham (1 Chron. 12:8), may be identical with either 
(2) or (2). 

(3) One of the cities of Simeon (1 Chron. 4:39). It is called 
Geder in Joshua 12:13, Gerar in the Septuagint, and is not listed 
among Simeon’s cities in Joshua 19:1-9. 

(4) The capital of Perea in post-Exilic times (now al-Tell 
near ‘Ayn Jadir in the vicinity of al-Salt in Transjordan (Jos., 
Wars 4:413)). In the Mishnah it is included among the cities 
fortified in the time of Joshua (Ar. 9:6). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Haefeli, Samaria und Peraea... (1913), 
107 ff.; Dalman, in: PyjB, 6 (1910), 22-23; Aharoni, Land, index. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 
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GEFFEN, AVIV 


GEDUD HA-AVODAH (Heb. “The [Yosef Trumpeldor] 
Labor Legion’), first countrywide commune of Jewish work- 
ers in Palestine. The Gedud was founded in the autumn of 
1920 by 80 pioneers of the Third Aliyah, disciples of Yosef 
*Trumpeldor. In the winter of 1920 the Gedud contracted to 
build part of the Tiberias-Tabgha road in Galilee. The mem- 
bers decided to establish a permanent form of communal life 
at their camp near Migdal, with a common treasury. In the 
spring of 1921 some of the members were sent to Rosh ha- 
Ayin to lay the branch railroad to Petah Tikvah and at the 
same time to serve as the nucleus of a second Gedud, which 
soon grew to 300 members. In early summer representatives 
of the groups met at Migdal and defined the Gedud’s aim as 
“the building of the land by the creation of a general com- 
mune of the workers of the Land of Israel.” The members 
were to be organized in disciplined groups, which would be 
at the disposition of the *Histadrut for labor and defense. In 
the course of time it was intended that the Gedud would en- 
compass all workers and merge with the Histadrut. Among its 
leaders were M. Elkind and Y. Kopeliovitz (Almog); Yizhak 
*Sadeh was an active member. As road work diminished, 
“companies” of the Gedud went to the Jezreel Valley, where 
they founded *Ein Harod (1921) and *Tel Yosef (1923), form- 
ing a single farming unit. A large group went to Jerusalem to 
work in building and quarrying and to strengthen the armed 
defenses of the yishuv there. Others worked in agriculture and 
building and provided services at British army camps. At its 
zenith the Gedud had some 700 members. In July 1923 the Tel 
Yosef-Ein Harod group split over a minority demand for eco- 
nomic autonomy, about one-third of the members settling in 
Ein Harod and the majority in Tel Yosef. A minority attempt 
to turn the Gedud into a political party, with syndicalist and 
pro-Communist tendencies, resulted in another split, in 1926, 
into right-wing and left-wing factions. The left wing soon dis- 
integrated, as some of its members, including Elkind, went to 
the Soviet Union. They set up a communal farm in the Crimea, 
Via Nova, which was disbanded in 1931-32. The Gedud was 
seriously weakened, and in December 1929 the three surviv- 
ing groups — Tel Yosef, Kefar Giladi, and Ramat Rahel - joined 
*Ha-Kibbutz ha-Meuhad. 

At its peak the Gedud played an important pioneering 
role in settlement, defense, and labor. Over 2,000 pioneers 
passed through its ranks, and its influence was out of propor- 
tion to its membership. It published a periodical, Me-Hayyenu 
and maintained a dramatic studio, Massad (“Foundation”). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Al Inyenei Ein Harod (1923); Kovez Havrei 
Gedud ha-Avodah ba-Kibbutz ha-Meuhad (1932); Kovez ha-Kibbutz 
ha-Me’uhad (1932); I. Bar-Hayyim, Mi-Naftulei Gedud ha-Avodah 
ba-Kur (1941); Sh. Lavi, Megillati be-Ein Harod (1947); D. Horowitz, 
Ha-Etmol Shelli (1970), 160-98. 


GEFFEN, AVIV (1973-_), Israeli rock singer, songwriter. Gef- 
fen is a unique phenomenon on the Israeli rock scene. He was 
the first artist to create a following among Israeli youth that 
bordered on hysteria. He was also one of the first to develop a 
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GEFFEN, DAVID 


highly successful career based on protest and uncompromis- 
ing social comment. As a conscientious objector he contro- 
versially refused to serve in the Israeli army. 

As the son of writer, lyricist, satirist Yehonatan Geffen, 
the young Geffen was exposed to the music and entertain- 
ment industry as a child. He recorded his first single, “Haver” 
(“Friend”), when he was just 17. Although the song did not 
meet with success Geffen immediately set about recording 
his debut album, Zeh Rak Or ha-Yareah (“It's Only the Moon- 
light”) with his band Ha-Tauyyot (“The Mistakes”). He began 
to tour the country intensively and gradually built up a faith- 
ful and enthusiastic following, particularly among teenagers. 
His lyrics largely addressed burning issues of the day, such as 
the Middle East conflict, violence, drug and alcohol abuse, 
and parent-child relationships. 

Other artists began discovering Geffen’s songwriting 
talents, and popular singers such as Nurit Galron and Dafna 
Armoni recorded his material. Geffen received the ultimate 
accolade for a young Israeli songwriter when iconic singer 
Arik *Einstein recorded his song “Livkot Lekha” (“Crying 
For You”). 

Geffen’s second album, Akhshav Me’unnan (“It’s Cloudy 
Now’), released in 1993, sold well and reflected Geffen’s musi- 
cal influences from the 1960s, including the likes of the Beatles 
and Pink Floyd. Geffen was now a superstar and played to a 
hysterical audience at that year’s Arad Festival. His one-of-a- 
kind image was also enhanced by the use of heavy make-up on 
stage. In particular, Geffen’s mid-song shout of the song title 
“Anahenu Dor Mezuyan, which translates “we're a screwed- 
up generation,’ got a wild response from the festival audience 
and aroused the ire of the country’s educators. 

In 1995 Geffen found himself drawn into mainstream 
Israeli culture when he was the last artist to perform at the 
peace rally at which Prime Minister Yitzhak *Rabin was as- 
sassinated. Eight days later, in the same place, he performed 
“Livkot Lekha, which became something of an anthem for 
Israeli youth. In subsequent years Geffen toned down his stage 
persona and devoted much of his time to developing an inter- 
national career. In November 2003 he released a single entitled 
“Hello” together with British artist Steven Wilson and the duo's 
album, Blackfield, came out the following year. 


[Barry Davis (2"¢ ed.)] 


GEFFEN, DAVID (1944- ), U.S. record producer. Born in 
New York, Geffen began his career in the mailroom of the 
William Morris Agency, moved up the ladder to a position as 
agent, and then founded his own agency with Elliot Roberts 
in 1968. Taking such stars as Joni Mitchell and Neil Young 
under his managerial wing, Geffen founded the now major 
recording label Asylum Records (1970). He picked up record- 
ing artists such as Jackson Browne and built his company up 
to the point where it merged with long-established Electra 
Records, with Geffen installed as president (1973-76). In 1975 
he was made vice chairman of Warner Brothers Pictures and 
in 1977 became executive assistant to the chairman of War- 
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ner Communications. In 1980 Geffen founded a new record 
label under his own name and signed John Lennon and Yoko 
Ono, as well as Bob Dylan, Elton John, and Donna Summer. 
The Lennon-Ono Double Fantasy (1980) album was the first 
released on Geffen Records. Geffen’s original signings contin- 
ued to bring his company success through the 1980s and into 
the 1990s, when Guns N’Roses proved one of the most suc- 
cessful groups in rock history. His ability to recognize talent 
was instrumental in helping to launch or develop the careers 
of such entertainers as Crosby, Stills, Nash & Young, the Ea- 
gles, and Tom Cruise. 

In 1981 he branched out into producing Broadway musi- 
cals and had success with Dreamgirls and Cats, which became 
the longest-running musical in Broadway history. Geffen’s in- 
cursions into stage as well as film production (Personal Best; 
Risky Business; Interview with the Vampire) netted him mil- 
lions of dollars. By 1996 he was a billionaire. He sold Geffen 
records to MCA, receiving stock valued at $545 million in ex- 
change, and received a further $710 million when the Matsu- 
shita Corporation bought Mca a few months later. In 1994 he 
launched the DreamWorks film studio project in partnership 
with Steven *Spielberg and Jeffrey *Katzenberg. 

Geffen taught at Yale and ucLA. In 2002 he donated $200 
million to the ucLA medical school, the largest single dona- 
tion to a U.S. medical school in history. The school is named 
the David Geffen School of Medicine. The campus already in- 
cludes the Geffen Playhouse, which was named for him when 
he donated $5 million. Geffen has also contributed generously 
to the Democratic National Party; Los Angeles’s arps Proj- 
ect; New York’s Gay Men’s Health Crisis; and aips Action in 
Washington, D.c. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Singular, The Rise and Rise of David 
Geffen (1997); T. King, The Operator: David Geffen Builds, Buys, and 
Sells the New Hollywood (2000). 

[Jonathan Licht / Rohan Saxena and Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


GEFFEN, JOEL (1902-1988), U.S. Conservative rabbi. Born 
into a distinguished rabbinic family (his father was Tobias 
*Geffen) in Kovno, Lithuania, Geffen came to the United 
States when he was a year old, where he was raised in At- 
lanta. He graduated from Emory University in 1944 and was 
ordained by the Jewish Theological Seminary four years later. 
His first pulpit was in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, where he or- 
ganized the congregation of 200 families. In 1929 he moved to 
Temple Beth El in Troy, New York, where he again built the 
congregation and organized a community talmud torah along 
with adult education and youth groups. He joined the Jewish 
Theological Seminary in 1944 as director of the Department 
of Field Activities and Communities Education, a position 
that he served in for four decades until his retirement. He was 
involved in the establishment of Leadership Training Fellow- 
ship, an elite training program for Conservative youngsters, 
and also in the establishment of Camp Ramah in Wingdale, 
New York. For four decades he was the unpaid but exceedingly 
dedicated spiritual adviser of the National Federation of Jew- 
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ish Men’s Clubs during years of significant growth. For a dozen 
years he also directed the Metropolitan New York region of 
United Synagogue, the congregational arm of the Conserva- 
tive movement and edited with, Milton Berger and M. David 
Hoffman, Roads to Jewish Survival (1967). He also contributed 
to the American Jewish Historical Quarterly. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: PS. Nadell, Conservative Judaism in America: 
A Biographical Dictionary and Sourcebook (1988), 95-96. 
[Michael Berenbaum (2" ed.)] 


GEFFEN, TOBIAS (1870-1970), Lithuanian-born U.S. rabbi, 
community leader, and activist. Born in Kovno, Lithuania, to 
Kuna Real Strauss and Yosef Geffe, Geffen studied privately 
in Kovno, Slobodka, and Grodno. After marrying Sara Hene 
Rabinowitz in August 1898, he entered the Kovno Kollel, and 
his wife operated a paper store to support them. 

In 1903, a month after the Kishinev pogrom, Geffen left 
Kovno for the United States with his wife, two children, and 
his wife’s siblings. A few weeks before they left he received 
semikhah from Rabbi Moshe Danishevsky of Slobodka and 
the Kovner Rav Shapiro. 

After part-time work at a family sweatshop in New York 
City, Geffen became rabbi of the Beit Knesset Ahavat Tzedek 
Bnai Lebedove in 1904. Several months later Geffen attended 
the Agudat ha-Rabbonim convention where he first met his 
colleagues. In a major authentification initiative, the famous 
Ridbaz ordained rabbis at the convention. Geffen received his 
third semikhah from the Ridbaz in July 1904. 

While soliciting funds for the Kovno Kollel, Geffen spent 
a Shabbat in Canton, Ohio. Invited to be the rabbi there, he 
moved his family, now four children, to Canton in 1907. 

After a visit to the Shearith Israel Congregation in At- 
lanta, Geffen was chosen as rabbi. He served the congrega- 
tion from 1910 until his death in 1970. As the rabbi of the 
smaller orthodox synagogue in the city, Geffen, nevertheless, 
took quick action by creating a religious school, which would 
try to eliminate all the “melammedim” Most important, he 
introduced a daily class in Talmud, which soon became oc- 
casions to present *hadranim at conclusions of different trea- 
tises of the Talmud. The earliest ones delivered in Atlanta were 
published in the Ha-Meassef halakhic journal in Jerusalem. 
Later Geffen published his hadranim, his derashot, and a few 
responsa in the eight books, which he published from 1924 
to 1962. 

The public highlights of Geffen’s career were varied. In 
1913, he visited Leo Frank, who had been convicted unjustly 
of the murder of Mary Phagan, and instituted regular prayers 
for Frank for the two years of his incarceration. Upon Frank’s 
lynching in 1915, Geffen urged his congregants to remain calm 
but vigilant and not to leave Atlanta. In the early 1920s Geffen 
led a campaign calling upon the U.S. Congress not to adopt the 
new immigration law because it was discriminatory against 
Jewish refugees. In 1933 he and his son, attorney Samuel Gef- 
fen, successfully lobbied the governor for the release of a “Yan- 
kee Jew” from a Georgia chain gang prison. 
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His most famous act involved the drink Coca-Cola, 
whose home is in Atlanta, Georgia. After rabbis throughout 
the northeast and midwest gave their hekhsher to Coca-Cola 
for use on Passover and the entire year without any knowl- 
edge of the ingredients, Geffen was requested by the Agudat 
ha-Rabbonim to see what he could ascertain. Permitted to 
have access to the highly secret formula, Geffen analyzed the 
soft drink with the assistance of his daughter Helen Geffen, a 
food chemist. In a responsum published in 1935, he showed 
that Coca-Cola was non-kosher and not kosher for Passover. 
However, since “so many people do drink this product,’ Geffen 
identified two substances which could be substituted for the 
problematic ones in the drink. In 1935 the change was made 
by the company, and that year for Passover (in Atlanta only), 
Geffen’s hekhsher written by him in Hebrew appeared on the 
Coca-Cola bottle cap. 

Geffen’s papers are found in the archival collections of 
the American Jewish Historical Society. 


[David Geffen (2"4 ed.)] 


GEHAZI (Heb. 719"3 7174), servant of *Elisha. In the story of 
the wealthy Shunammite woman (11 Kings 4:8-37), Gehazi is 
portrayed as Elisha’s faithful messenger and loyal protector 
(4:27). In the story of Naaman (11 Kings 5), he is portrayed as 
a greedy character who, contrary to the instructions of Elisha, 
cunningly solicited a reward from the Syrian general and then 
tried to practice deception on his master, the prophet Elisha. 
In punishment, Elisha cursed Gehazi and his descendants 
forever with the “leprosy” of Naaman (biblical sar‘at is not 
true leprosy, i.e., Hansen's disease, but more likely psoriasis). 
In the Bible sar‘at is punishment for disloyalty and challenge 
to authority (Zakovitch).The third time that Gehazi appears 
is in connection with the woman from Shunem and the king 
of Israel (11 Kings 8:1-6). In this story Gehazi reported to the 
king on the great deeds which Elisha had performed. These 
three stories, so it would appear, did not occur in the chrono- 
logical order in which they are now arranged in Kings, since 
it is unlikely that Gehazi would have stood before the king 
recounting Elisha’s great deeds after he had been cursed with 
leprosy. It is reasonable to assume that they reflect two sepa- 
rate traditions. The first and third stories, which are related in 
content, constitute one tradition, while that of Naaman stems 
from a different circle. 

[Isaac Avishur] 
In the Aggadah 
Gehazi is one who set his eyes upon that which was not proper 
with the result that he was not granted that which he sought, 
and lost whatever he possessed (Sot. 9b). Although learned, he 
was jealous of Elisha’s learning, sensual (in his actions toward 
the Shunamite), and did not believe in the resurrection of the 
dead. Instead of obeying Elisha’s order not to greet anyone on 
his way to the Shunamite'’s son (11 Kings 4:29), he made sport 
of his mission and deliberately asked everyone he met whether 
they really believed that Elisha’s staff, which he was carrying, 
could restore the dead to life (PdRE 37). 
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Gehazi was punished with “leprosy” because Elisha had 
been studying the law of the eight unclean creeping things 
when Naaman first consulted him. When Elisha accused 
Gehazi of taking eight things from Naaman (11 Kings 5:26), 
he implied that he would be punished as would one who 
caught any of the eight creeping things — with “leprosy” (AdRN 
9). According to another tradition, Gehazi was thus punished 
because he showed disrespect by calling his master by name 
(cf. 11 Kings 8:5; Sanh. 100a). Gehazi never repented. Instead, 
he sinned further either by hanging a magnet over Jeroboam’s 
idol and suspending it between heaven and earth in order 
to deceive people, or by engraving the name of God on it, 
so that it spoke the first two commandments (Sanh. 107b). 
When Elisha met him in Damascus and exhorted him to re- 
pent, he replied: “Thus have I learnt from thee. He who sins 
and causes the multitude to sin, is not afforded the means of 
repentance” (ibid.). Elisha, however, is criticized for “thrusting 
Gehazi away with both hands,” instead of using only one for 
that purpose, and the other for drawing him toward himself 
(Sot. 47a). Gehazi is one of the four commoners who have no 
share in the world to come (Sanh. 10: 2). He was even unde- 
serving of speaking the praises of God and His servant Eli- 
sha. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ginzberg, Legends, index; I. Hasida, Ishei 
ha-Tanakh (1964), 97-98. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Zakovitch, 
Every High Official (1986), 142-45: D. Wright and R. Jones, in: ABD, 
4:277-82; S.D. Sperling, in: HUCA, 70-71 (1999-2000), 48-9. 


GEHINNOM (Heb. 037 8°} ,O3I7J2 N72 ,O3T 722 72 ,OVI-TD 73; 
Gr. Iéevva; “Valley of Ben-Hinnom, Valley of [the Son (s) of] 
Hinnom,’ Gehenna), a valley south of Jerusalem on one of 
the borders between the territories of Judah and Benjamin, 
between the Valley of *Rephaim and *En-Rogel (Josh. 15:8; 
18:16). It is identified with Wadi er-Rababi. 

During the time of the Monarchy, Gehinnom, at a place 
called Topheth, was the site of a cult which involved the 
burning of children (11 Kings 23:10; Jer. 7:31; 32:35 et al.; see 
*Moloch). Jeremiah repeatedly condemned this cult and pre- 
dicted that on its account Topheth and the Valley of the Son 
of Hinnom would be called the Valley of the “Slaughter” (Jer. 
19:5-6). 

In Judaism the name Gehinnom is generally used as an 
appellation of the place of torment reserved for the wicked af- 
ter death. The New Testament used the Greek form Gehenna 
in the same sense. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Watson, in: ABD, 2:926-28. 


GEHRY, FRANK OWEN (Ephraim Goldberg; 1929-_ ), U.S. 
architect. Gehry was responsible for some of the most cre- 
ative architecture of the 20 century with 30 existing build- 
ings, public and private, in America, Europe, and Asia. He 
was born in Toronto, Canada. After moving to the United 
States in 1947, he received his degree in architecture from 
the University of Southern California and then served in the 
U.S. military during the Korean War. After the war, he went 
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to Harvard Graduate School to study city planning. In 1962, 
Gehry Partners was launched. From his earliest work, he was 
opposed to the straight line and flat surfaces of most modern 
and postmodern designs. His use of chain link fencing on his 
home in Santa Monica aroused the wrath of his neighbors and 
the bewilderment of professional architects. Gehry simply ex- 
plained that he was using ordinary materials in a different way. 
At first, Gehry was skeptical of the computer, but his engineer, 
Jim Glymph, convinced him that the best way to transform 
his creative drawings into economically practical applica- 
tions was through the computer. In addition, much research 
went into finding the particular materials Gehry wanted to 
use to accentuate the play of light and color on the surface 
of his buildings. The Guggenheim Museum in Bilbao, Spain, 
the Rock Music “Temple” (Emp) in Seattle, Washington, and 
the Los Angeles Walt Disney Concert Hall are handsome and 
startlingly different from the boxlike structures of his prede- 
cessors. Gehry’s forms are fluid, organic, and colorful, grow- 
ing out of his flowing sketches. In the case of the Guggenheim 
Museum, he finally found a special formula for titanium that 
would reflect the changing light of the sun, clouds, and sky. 
For the rock-’r’-roll building (known as the Emp - Experience 
Music Project) in Seattle, non-fading auto body paint in red, 
blue, even gold, silver, and purple mark different sections of 
this 140,000-square-foot building. The shapes and surfaces 
of Gehry’s buildings develop out of deeply ingrained images 
in his consciousness. He recounts that he was fascinated by 
the forms of the live fish his grandmother used to bring home 
from the market. He used to play with them in the bathtub 
before they were cooked. His Fishdance Restaurant in Kobe, 
Japan (1987), is unmistakably the shape of a large fish. The 
scalelike surfaces of the Guggenheim Museum and the Emp 
exemplify the same influence. Gehry won an invited design 
competition in 1987 for the Walt Disney Concert Hall in Los 
Angeles. Begun before the Bilbao museum, 16 years went by 
before completion. Gehry received a long list of awards includ- 
ing the Pritzker Prize for architecture in 1989, the most presti- 
gious award given to an architect, and more than 100 awards 
from the American Institute of Architects to honor outstand- 
ing architectural design. On March 2, 2005, representatives of 
the City of Las Vegas, Nevada, announced that Gehry would 
be the architect for the Alzheimer’s Research Center, one of 
the projects that will make up the 61-acre downtown urban 
village. The mayor of Las Vegas said Gehry’s building “will 
be a piece of artwork that will draw people from around the 
world who will marvel at its beauty,” 


[Betty R. Rubenstein (24 ed.)] 


GEIGER, ABRAHAM (1810-1874), pioneer of the *Wissen- 
schaft des Judentums and founder of *Reform Judaism. Gei- 
ger was born in Frankfurt am Main to an Orthodox family 
and received a traditional religious education. Already in his 
childhood, he began studying classical history, which gave 
rise to doubts concerning biblical claims to divine authority. 
At the age of 17, Geiger began writing a study of the Mishnah, 
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differentiating its legal style from biblical and talmudic law, 
and a dictionary of Mishnaic Hebrew. 

With funding from friends, Geiger began university 
studies at the University of Heidelberg in April 1829, to the 
dismay of his family. He concentrated on philology, Syriac, 
Hebrew, and classics, but also attended lectures in Old Tes- 
tament, philosophy, and archaeology. After one semester, he 
moved to the University of Bonn, where he joined a group of 
Jewish students, many of whom were preparing for careers in 
the rabbinate, that included Samson Raphael *Hirsch, Solo- 
mon *Munk, Joseph Derenbourg, and other future scholars 
of Judaism. 

At Bonn, Geiger’s studies focused on Oriental languages, 
philosophy, and theology, but he was offended by some of his 
professors’ ignorance of Judaism and occasional antisemitic 
comments. He began an intense study of Arabic and the Koran 
under the distinguished Orientalist Georg Freytag, winning a 
prize for his essay “Was hat Mohammed aus dem Judenthume 
aufgenommen?” The essay, which earned Geiger a doctorate 
at the University of Marburg, demonstrated the influence of 
rabbinic literature on the text of the Koran. Published as a 
book in 1833, it won great acclaim as opening a new avenue 
for Islamic scholarship, and was the first step in Geiger’s larger 
intellectual project, demonstrating Judaism’s central influence 
on Christianity and Islam. Neither possessed religious origi- 
nality, but simply carried the Jewish message of monotheism 
to the pagan world. 

Since no university professorships were available in Ger- 
many to Jews, Geiger took a position as rabbi to the Jewish 
community of Wiesbaden from 1832 to 1837 and continued 
his academic publications primarily through the scholarly 
journals he founded and edited, Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift 
fuer juedische Theologie (1835-39) and Juedische Zeitschrift 
fuer Wissenschaft und Leben (1862-75). His journals became 
an important vehicle in its day for publishing Jewish scholar- 
ship, and they included historical and theological studies as 
well as discussions of contemporary Jewish affairs. 

While in Wiesbaden, Geiger introduced some synagogue 
reforms, abolishing the recitation of medieval Hebrew poems 
of lamentation for the destruction of the Second Temple, and 
other prayers he felt were theologically inappropriate. In 1837 
Geiger convened a meeting of reform-minded rabbis in Wi- 
esbaden, and he continued to be a driving force behind sub- 
sequent synods of liberal rabbis, held in Braunschweig in June 
1844, Frankfurt in July 1845, and Breslau in 1846. 

In 1838 Geiger became a finalist for a rabbinic post in 
Breslau, but divisions between conservative and liberal fac- 
tions within the Jewish community led to heated opposition 
to his appointment. His religious commitments were under 
suspicion by conservative factions, who accused him of being 
a Karaite or Sadducee. Geiger replied that rabbinic Judaism 
meant “not to be slaves to the letter of the Bible.” As a result of 
the opposition, he was not able to take up a position as assis- 
tant rabbi until 1840, and only with the death of Breslau’s Or- 
thodox rabbi Solomon Tiktin in 1843 did Geiger become chief 
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rabbi. That appointment led to the secession of the Orthodox 
faction, under the rabbinic leadership of Gedaliah Tiktin. In 
Breslau Geiger established a school for religious studies and 
a group for the study of Hebrew philology. Geiger was one of 
the most active participants in the synods held by the Reform 
rabbis in Frankfurt am Main (1845) and Breslau (1846). 

The tensions in Breslau continued throughout his tenure, 
and when the Juedisch-Theologisches Seminar was founded 
there in 1854, thanks in part to Geiger’s efforts, he was not 
appointed to its faculty, though he had long been at the fore- 
front of attempts to establish a faculty of Jewish theology. His 
exclusion from the Breslau seminary resulted from pressures 
by conservative Jews who considered his theological position 
too liberal. In 1863 Geiger left Breslau to serve as rabbi of the 
Reform congregation in his hometown of Frankfurt am Main, 
and in 1870 became rabbi in the Berlin community. Ultimately, 
in 1871, he was appointed to the faculty of the newly founded 
Reform rabbinical college in Berlin, Hochschule fuer die Wis- 
senschaft des Judentums, where he spent his final years. 

Geiger’s rejection of Orthodox Judaism in favor of a more 
liberal approach developed, he tells us in his diaries, during 
his adolescence, and began to flourish in his university days. 
Judaism was distinguished for Geiger by its monotheism and 
ethics. Whereas the Greek genius had introduced philosophy 
to Western civilization, the Jews were possessed of a “religious 
genius,’ and it is the latter, according to Geiger, that gives 
morality a firm basis in society. However, Judaism’s ethical 
imperative had been lost in the rigidity of talmudic legalism, 
developed over centuries of ghettoization inflicted by Christian 
intolerance. In the Middle Ages, Jews were better off in Islamic 
countries than under Christian rule, he argued; Geiger praised 
Islamic tolerance and the Jews in Islamic Spain as “heroes of 
Wissenschaft,’ producing poets and philosophers who con- 
tributed their work to the general culture by writing in Arabic, 
not Hebrew. Theirs was a pure Judaism, he argued: monotheis- 
tic, based on divine revelation, but without the constraints and 
narrowness of Jewish life within medieval Christendom. 

While Reform Judaism initially developed as lay Jews 
simply lost interest in the strict observances required of Or- 
thodoxy, with many seeking shorter services, more frequent 
sermons, and organ music, modeled after Protestant churches, 
Geiger sought a more coherent ideological framework to jus- 
tify innovations in the liturgy and religious practice. In his 
view, Reform Judaism was not a rejection of earlier Judaism, 
but a recovery of the Pharisaic halakhic tradition. Geiger’s 
magnum opus, Urschrift und Uebersetzungen der Bibel (1857), 
argued that the Pharisees and early rabbis of the Mishnah had 
sought a liberalization and democratization of Jewish law, in 
opposition to the conservative, aristocratic Sadducees, who 
controlled the priesthood and Temple as the central religious 
institutions of Jewish life. Drawing on methods developed by 
EC. Baur and the Tuebingen School, Geiger uncovered the re- 
ligious and political tendencies in Greek, Aramaic, and Syriac 
biblical translations, as well as apocryphal and pseudepigraph- 
ical literature, to formulate a picture of Second Temple Juda- 
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ism in tension between progressive and reactionary proclivi- 
ties: the Sadducees “were joined by everything which counted 
itself as part of the aristocracy... they had administration and 
judicial functions. The Pharisees consisted of the citizenry 
which had national and religious inclinations, and constituted 
the opposition to the aristocracy, whom they eventually over- 
came. The differences are based more on political and partisan 
viewpoints than on diverging religious principles; gradually 
they became different religious sects.” The theological prin- 
ciple of Pharisaic tradition, according to Geiger, “is nothing 
other than the principle of continual further development in 
accord with the times, the principle of not being slaves to the 
letter of the Bible, but rather to witness over and over its spirit 
and its authentic faith-consciousness.” 

In his subsequent survey of Jewish history, Das Juden- 
tum und seine Geschichte, a series of lectures he delivered in 
Frankfurt and Berlin, Geiger depicted the eras of Jewish en- 
gagement with the surrounding culture as ideal. The Phari- 
sees, who sought to liberalize and democratize Jewish practice 
and supplant the Temple priesthood with a priesthood of all 
believers, represented authentic Judaism. Jesus was a liberal 
Pharisee who “walked in the way of Hillel.... [and] did not 
utter a new thought.” Christianity began when Paul carried 
Jesus’ Jewish message to the Greco-Roman world and dis- 
torted Jewish monotheism with Hellenistic paganism. The 
Pharisaism of both Jesus and the early rabbis was lost in the 
Middle Ages, Geiger argued, when Christian persecution 
forced Judaism to retreat from the liberalizing tendencies of 
the Mishnah and turn the Talmud into a petrified system of 
legal restrictions. Jesus failed to gain many Jewish disciples in 
Judea because his teachings were not original, but the com- 
mon beliefs of the Pharisees. Following the destruction of the 
Temple in 70 c.z., Geiger argued, the Sadducees joined the 
early Jesus movement and expressed their long-standing op- 
position to the Pharisees in various New Testament passages, 
such as Matthew 23. 

Geiger’s position within the Reform movement was mod- 
erate, mediating between the more radical efforts of Samuel 
*Holdheim and Kaufmann *Kohler, and the conservative, 
proto-nationalist factions represented by Zacharias *Frankel 
and Heinrich *Graetz. Geiger preferred German as the lan- 
guage of Jewish liturgy: “If Hebrew were to be represented as 
an essential element of Judaism, then Judaism would be pic- 
tured as a national religion.” Similarly, Geiger felt that the di- 
etary laws were “inane, thereby so very damaging to social life, 
and, indeed, the inward brotherhood among people nonethe- 
less transcends the renewal of a separatist, bleached-out and 
very dubious religious feeling.” At the same time, while he con- 
sidered circumcision a “barbaric, bloody act,’ he opposed the 
call of the radical Frankfurt Reformverein to abolish it. 

Geiger became a major liturgist of the Reform move- 
ment, editing prayer books in 1854 and 1870 that became influ- 
ential models for Reform Jews worldwide. In accord with other 
liberal Jews of his day, he eliminated the hope for a return to 
Zion in the messianic era from the prayer book, and while re- 
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taining the Hebrew original, changed the German translation 
of certain phrases; for example, “reviver of the dead” became 
“source of eternal life” Geiger himself remained an observant 
Jew throughout his life, but permitted certain liberalizations 
of religious practice. He relaxed some Sabbath restrictions 
and allowed organ music in the synagogue, and shortened the 
prayer services, but he opposed the abolition of circumcision 
and shifting Sabbath observance to Sundays. 

Although criticized sharply for his opposition to Jew- 
ish national identity, notably in his refusal to intervene on 
behalf of the Jews of Damascus accused of ritual murder in 
1840, Geiger sought to instill a deep sense of pride in Jews. He 
argued that Jews deserve credit for giving birth to the three 
major monotheistic traditions of the West, and also for those 
principles of religious tolerance and freedom of belief that 
constitute the basis of modern society. 


Writings 

Geiger’s most significant writings include his doctoral disser- 
tation Was hat Mohammed aus dem Judenthume aufgenom- 
men (1833) and Urschrift und Uebersetzungen der Bibel in ihrer 
Abhaengigkeit von der innern Entwickelung des Judenthums 
(Breslau: Julius Heinauer, 1857); the second edition was pub- 
lished with an introduction by Paul Kahle, a postcript by Na- 
chum Czortkowski, and a Hebrew essay by Geiger, reprinted 
from Ozar Nehmad, 3 (1860), 1-15, 115-21, 125-28 (Frankfurt 
am Main: Verlag Madda, 1928); in Hebrew translation with 
an introduction by Joseph Klausner, Ha-Mikra ve-Targumav 
(Jerusalem: Bialik Foundation, 1949; reprinted 1972). See also 
Geiger’s Sadducder und Pharisder (Breslau: Schlettersche Bu- 
chhandlung, 1863), reprinted from JzWL, 2:11-54. The two 
journals he edited contain numerous articles of scholarly 
and theological significance: Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift 
fuer juedische Theologie (1835-39) and Juedische Zeitschrift 
fuer Wissenschaft und Leben (1862-75). Das Judenthum und 
seine Geschichte (3 vols., 1865-71) appeared in English as Ju- 
daism and Its History (1865, 1911). Also important are Geiger’s 
Lehr- und Lesebuch zur Sprache der Mischnah (1845) and 
Parschandatha; die nordfranzésische Exegetenschule (1855). 
Other writings include a study of Maimonides (1850); an 
edition of the Divan of Judah Halevi (1851); a study of Ibn 
Gabirol (1867); translations of a number of their poems in 
German verse; a treatise on the Karaite Isaac b. Abraham Troki 
(1853); and a study on Leon Modena (1856). He published 
several valuable manuscripts (collected in Melo Chofnajim, 
1840). Geiger contributed regularly to the Zeitschrift der 
Deutschen Morgenldndischen Gesellschaft, the leading jour- 
nal in the fields of Oriental studies, Semitics, philology, and 
Islamic studies. 

Geiger’s son, Ludwig Geiger, wrote the most comprehen- 
sive biography to date in the introduction to Abraham Geiger: 
Leben und Lebenswerk (Berlin: Georg Reimer, 1910), which 
also contains a superb collection of studies about Geiger’s work 
by leading scholars. Ludwig Geiger also edited five volumes 
of Geiger’s articles and correspondence, with biographical in- 
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troductions: Abraham Geigers Nachgelassene Schriften (Ber- 
lin: Louis Geschel Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1875-78; reprinted 
New York: Arno Press, 1980). English translations of excerpts 
from Geiger’s publications and private correspondence, with 
a biographical introduction, are found in Max Wiener, ed., 
Abraham Geiger and Liberal Judaism: The Challenge of the 
Nineteenth Century, tr.. E.J. Schlochauer (Philadelphia: Jew- 
ish Publication Society, 1962). Selections in Hebrew transla- 
tion appear in M.A. Meyer (ed.), Avraham Geiger: Mivhar 
Ketavav al ha-Tikkunim ba-Dat, tr. G. Eliashberg (Jerusalem: 
Merkaz Zalman Shazar u-Merkaz Dinur, 1949; reprinted 1979) 
and S.A. Poznanski (ed.), Kevuzat Maamarim (Berlin: Louis 
Gerschel, 1877; reprinted Warsaw: Tushiyah, 1910; reprinted 
Haifa: Student Union of Haifa University, 1966). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.J. Petuchowski (ed,), New Perspectives on 
Abraham Geiger: An HUC-JIR Symposium (1975), incl. bibl., 55-58. 
S. Heschel Abraham Geiger and the Jewish Jesus (1998); M. Wiener, 
“Abraham Geiger and the Science of Judaism,” in: Judaism, 2 (Jan. 
1953), 41-48; idem, Juedische Religion im Zeitalter der Emanzipation 
(1933), passim; M.A. Meyer, “Christian Influence on Early German 
Reform Judaism,” in: C. Berlin (ed.), Studies in Jewish Bibliography, 
History and Literature in Honor of I. Edward Kiev (1971), 289-303; 
idem, “Reform Jewish Thinkers and Their German Intellectual Con- 
text,” in: J. Reinharz and W. Schatzberg (eds.), The Jewish Response 
to German Culture, (1985); J. Fleischmann, Beayat ha-Nazerut ba- 
Mahshavah ha-Yehudit mi-Mendelson ad Rozentsvaig (1964); I. Heine- 
mann, Taamei ha-Mitzvot be-Sifrut Yisrael, 2 vols. (1966). For addi- 
tional bibliography, see J. Auerbach, “Abraham Geiger,’ in: Allgemeine 
deutsche Biographie, 8 (1878; reprinted Berlin: Duncker & Humblot, 


1968), 786-93. 
[Susannah Heschel (2! ed.)] 


GEIGER, BERNHARD (1881-1964), Austrian philologist. 
Geiger, born in Bielitz (Bielsko), Upper Silesia, attended the 
universities of Vienna, Bonn, and Heidelberg. Originally his 
field of study was Hebrew, but one of his teachers in Vienna 
aroused his interest in Iranian and Sanskrit, and it was in those 
languages that he made his principal contributions to scholar- 
ship. From 1909 to 1938 he taught at the University of Vienna, 
being forced to leave that position by the Nazis. In 1938 he im- 
migrated to the United States and from 1938 to 1951 was pro- 
fessor of Indo-Iranian philology at the Tibetan-Iranian Insti- 
tute (later the Asia Institute), New York. In 1951-56 he taught 
Indo-Iranian at Columbia University. In 1949 the shah of Iran 
conferred upon him the Order of Humayoun. 

Geiger’s publications include Die Amasa Spantas (1916); 
Die Religion der Iranier (1929); and Middle Iranian Texts (1956; 
repr. from The Excavations at Dura-Europos, Final Report, 7 
pt. 1 (1936), 283-317). Geiger was one of the contributors to 
the volume of Additamenta to A. Kohut’s Aruch Completum 
(1937), being mainly responsible for the detailed philological 
study of talmudic words of Iranian origin. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Winninger (ed.), Grosse Jiidische 
Nationalbiographie, vol. 7 (1936), 568. 


GEIGER, LAZARUS (Eliezer Solomon; 1829-1870), Ger- 
man philosopher and philologist. Geiger, who was born in 
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Frankfurt, was a nephew of Abraham *Geiger. He studied 
classical philology at the Universities of Marburg, Heidelberg, 
and Bonn. Unlike his uncle, he belonged to the Orthodox re- 
ligious group of German Jewry. From 1861 until his death he 
was a teacher at the Jewish educational institute Philanthropin 
in Frankfurt. He saw in language the source of human rea- 
son. Language, according to Geiger, was formed from mean- 
ingless expressions - the reactions of early man to his visual 
impressions. These expressions became fixed and stabilized 
into permanent concepts. Geiger’s research won a certain 
amount of contemporary approval, but his conclusions were 
rejected by subsequent scholarship. His main works are Ur- 
sprung und Entwicklung der menschlichen Sprache und Ver- 
nunft (2 vols., 1868-72; the second volume was published af- 
ter his death by his brother Alfred Geiger) and Der Ursprung 
der Sprache (1864). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Peschier, Lazarus Geiger, sein Leben und 
Denken (1871); L.A. Rosenthal, Lazarus Geiger (Ger., 1883). ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Mueller, Ohr der Seele - Lazarus Geiger und die 
sprachphilsophischen Reflexionen der Kosmiker (2000). 


GEIGER, LUDWIG (1848-1919), German literary historian; 
a fervent adherent of the symbiosis of Judaism and German- 
ness. Son of Abraham *Geiger, he studied philology and his- 
tory in Heidelberg, Goettingen, and Berlin and concluded his 
academic studies in 1873 with a dissertation, presented to Leo- 
pold von Ranke on the attitude of Greek and Roman authors 
to Judaism and Jews. In 1880 he was appointed extraordinary 
professor of the history of literature at Friedrich Wilhelm Uni- 
versity, Berlin. Later he additionally became a lecturer at the 
Lehranstalt fuer die Wissenschaft des Judentums. Geiger was 
a versatile scholar, editor, and translator. His major contribu- 
tions were to Renaissance, Humanism, and Reformation stud- 
ies, German-Jewish history, and research on Goethe and other 
writers of the 19t century. Even when treating the first and 
last subjects he remained particularly conscious of the Jewish 
aspect. Appreciation of Geiger’s work on the Rennaissance led 
the Swiss historian, Jacob Burckhardt - a notorious antisem- 
ite - to appoint him editor of all future editions of his Die Cul- 
tur der Renaissance in Italien (“Civilization of the Renaissance 
in Italy”). Geiger’s major work in this subject was Renaissance 
und Humanismus in Italien und Deutschland (1882). He pub- 
lished the letters of Johann *Reuchlin (1875) and the latter's 
biography, Johann Reuchlin, sein Leben und seine Werke (1871). 
Founder and editor of Zeitschrift fuer die Geschichte der Juden 
in Deutschland (1887-92), he also wrote Geschichte der Juden 
in Berlin (2 vols., 1871), Die deutsche Literatur und die Juden 
(1910), and numerous articles on German Jewish history. The 
Goethe Jahrbuch was founded by him in 1880; he continued to 
edit it until 1913, when he had to leave in the aftermath of an 
acrimonious dispute. His major works on Goethe were Goethe 
und die Seinen (1908) and Goethe, sein Leben und Schaffen dem 
deutschen Volke erzaehit (1910); he also wrote on Goethe's rela- 
tionship to Jews and Judaism. Geiger edited his father’s Nach- 
gelassene Schriften (5 vols., 1875-78) and other works; he also 
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wrote a biography of his father, Abraham Geiger, Leben und 
Lebenswerk (with others, 1910). 

Geiger was a vigorous exponent of liberalism and Reform 
Judaism and an opponent of political Zionism and Orthodox 
Judaism. In 191, in his birthday letter to the kaiser, he coura- 
geously protested against the social discrimination to which 
German Jews were subjected. From 1909 he edited the lead- 
ing Jewish newspaper, Allgemeine Zeitung des Judentums. His 
unpublished works include a projected edition of the corre- 
spondence of Leopold *Zunz. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Lauer, in: C. K6nig (ed.), Internationales 
Germanistenlexikon 1800-1950 (2003), 547-549. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: H. Hague, B. Machosky, and M. Rotter, “Waiting for Goethe. 
Goethe's Biographies from Ludwig Geiger to Friedrich Gundolf,’ in: 
Goethe in German-Jewish Culture (2001), 84-103; H.-D. Holzhausen, 
“Ludwig Geiger (1848-1919) — ein Beitrag ueber sein Leben und sein 
Werk unter dem Aspekt seiner Bibliothek und weiterer Archivalien,” 
in: Menora, 2 (1991), 245-69; C. Koenig, “Cultural History as Enlighten- 
ment. Remarks on Ludwig Geiger’s Experiences of Judaism, Philology 
and Goethe; in: Goethe in German-Jewish Culture (2001), 65-83. 


[Rudolf Kayser / Sebastian Panwitz (2"4 ed.)] 


GEIGER, MORITZ (1860-1937), philosopher. Moritz Geiger, 
a nephew of Abraham *Geiger, was born in Frankfurt and be- 
came professor in Munich and Goettingen. After the rise of the 
Nazis in 1933 he moved to the U.S. and was professor at Vassar 
College. Geiger was first a disciple of Th. Lipps, then a fellow 
student of *Husserl, and the first to apply the objective “eideti- 
cal” method developed in Husserl’s Logische Untersuchungen 
in aesthetics. Geiger did not accept the “transcendental-sub- 
jective” method that was already Husserl’s main concern. Gei- 
ger saw the aesthetic values of the object as based, not on its 
real characteristics, but on its phenomenal ones. From this he 
concluded that a student of aesthetics is obliged to investigate 
its objects from the point of view of their phenomenal char- 
acteristics. In this way Geiger brought about a change toward 
the objectivity of aesthetics, which was adopted by many in 
the teaching of art and beauty, and became the basis for inter- 
preting “aesthetic pleasure” in the school of phenomenalism. 
Other studies led Geiger to an analysis of the unconscious. 
He showed that the laws of psychological reality are not to be 
understood as laws of consciousness. Additional studies were 
devoted to philosophical problems of mathematics and phys- 
ics, the theory of relativity and axiomatic geometry. His work 
on essential relations and essential meaning in aesthetics in- 
duced him to turn to metaphysics; the philosophy of ontology 
and the question of the division of the sciences caused him to 
reconsider the problem of “the ultimate existence, the unat- 
tached existing within itself? and “independent metaphysics.” 
He wrote Bemerkungen zur Psychologie der Gefuelselemente 
und Gefuelsverbindungen (1904), Die philosophische Bedenkung 
der Relativitaetstheorie (1921), Systematische Axiomatik der eu- 
klidischen Geometrie (192.4), Aesthetik (1921), and Die Wirklich- 
keit der Wissenschaften und die Metaphysik (1930). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zelker, in: Zeitschrift fuer philosophische 
Forschung, 14 (1960), 452-66. 
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GEIGER, SOLOMON ZALMAN (ben Abraham, d. 1775), 
community notable of Frankfurt on the Main. In 1738 he 
published a philosophic-kabbalistic homiletical commentary 
Kerem Shelomo which was at first well received. However, in 
1742 the rabbis of Frankfurt withdrew his right to be chosen 
as gabbai, interdicted him from serving as precentor in the 
Great Synagogue for nine years, and apparently made a pub- 
lic declaration against his book, the official reason being that 
Geiger had not comported himself correctly in the commu- 
nity meetinghouse. Geiger compiled an anthology of writings 
of medieval Jewish philosophers (unpublished). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Horovitz, Frankfurter Rabbinen, 2 (1883), 


905 3 (1884), 15, 19-21, 605 4 (1885), 35. 
[Jacob S. Levinger] 


GEIRINGER, KARL (1899-1989), musicologist. Born in 
Vienna, Geiringer studied with Guido *Adler and Curt *Sachs, 
and earned his doctorate at the University of Vienna in 1922 
for a dissertation on musical instruments in Renaissance 
painting. In 1929 he was appointed to the commission of the 
Denkmialer Tonkunst in Oesterreich and a year later became 
custodian of the museum and library of the Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde, Vienna. Following the Nazi invasion of Aus- 
tria in 1938, he went to London, where he worked for the BBC, 
wrote articles for the fourth edition of the Grove’s Dictionary, 
and taught at the Royal College of Music. In 1941 he was ap- 
pointed professor of history and theory of music at Boston 
University, where he remained for 21 years. He was elected 
a fellow of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences in 
1959 and was an honorary member of the American chapter 
of the Neue Bach-Gesellschaft and of the Oesterreichische 
Gesellschaft fuer Musikwissenschaft. In 1962 Geiringer was 
appointed professor of music at the University of California, 
Santa Barbara, where he retired in 1971. Geiringer’s writings 
include Musical Instruments: Their History in Western Culture, 
(1943), Haydn: a Creative Life in Music (1946), Brahms: His Life 
and Work (1936), The Bach Family (1954), A Thematic Catalog 
of Haydn's Settings of Folk Songs from the British Isles (1953), 
Johann Sebastian Bach: The Culmination of an Era (1966). He 
edited Antonio Caldara: Ein Madrigal und achtzehn Kanons, 
Cw, xxv (1933), Music of the Bach Family: An Anthology (1955), 
Joseph Haydn: 100 schottische Lieder (Munich, 1961); and J. 
Haydn: Symphony No. 103 in E-Flat Major (New York, 1974). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online; MGG’; Karl Geiringer, A Check- 
list of his Publications in Musicology (1969); H.C.R. Landon and R.E. 
Chapman (eds.), Studies in Eighteenth-Century Music: a Tribute to 
Karl Geiringer (1970). 
[Israela Stein (274 ed.)] 


GEKHT, SEMEN GRIGOREVICH (1903-1963), Russian 
writer. Gekht was born in Odessa and from the mid-1920s 
lived in Moscow where he worked on the newspaper Gudok. 
With his first prose work, the novella Chelovek, kotoryj zabyl 
svoyu zhizn (“The Person Who Forgot His Life,” 1927) Gekht 
appeared as a representative of Russian-Jewish literature. The 
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basic theme of his books (including the novel Pouchitel’ naya 
istoriya (“An Instructive Story,’ 1939); stories for children; Syn 
sapozhnika (“Son of the Cobbler,’ 1931); Efim Kalyuzhny iz 
Smidovichey (“Efim Kalyuzhny from Smidovichi,” 1931), etc., 
is the transformation of Jewish life in the post-revolutionary 
period and the participation of Jewish youth from the shtetl 
in the struggle for the industrialization of the country. In his 
major novel Parokhod idet v Yaffu i obratno (“The Steamship 
Goes to Jaffa and Back,” 1936), set in Palestine of the first third 
of the 20" century. Gekht describes positively the daily life 
of the halutzim, accurately depicts the bloody attacks of the 
Arabs in Jerusalem and Jaffa, and reproduces at length pas- 
sionate speeches of Zionists about assimilation and antisem- 
itism. Some Soviet critics accused the novel of manifesting 
“camouflaged Zionism.” 

During World War 11 Gekht was military correspondent 
for the newspaper Gudok. At the end of the 1940s his works 
were suppressed but he was rehabilitated in 1956. 

Gekht maintained his Jewish themes throughout his ca- 
reer (see Budka solov’ya (“Nightingale Booth,” 1957), or Dolgi 
serdtsa (“Debts of the Heart,” 1963)). His heroes are Jews 
whose lives are ruined by the war. Even his works in which 
the characters are non-Jews contain tragic motifs concern- 
ing the destruction of Ukrainian Jewry, with references to 
Babi Yar, the tractor factory in Kharkov (the site of another 
massacre of Ukrainian Jews), and so on. In 1960 Gekht wrote 
memoirs about E. Bagritsky, I. *Ilf, and others. He translated 
from Yiddish works by Sholem *Asch, Shalom *Aleichem, 
and M. *Daniel. 


[Mark Kipnis / The Shorter Jewish Encylopaedia in Russian] 


°GELASIUS I, pope, 492-6. A council convened in Rome 
by Gelasius in 494 established the Catholic canon of biblical 
texts. On a personal level, Gelasius was not hostile to the Jews; 
among his favorites was a Jew, Telesinus, who won the pope’s 
trust to the extent that in 495 Gelasius recommended Telesi- 
nus nephew, the Jew Antius or Antonius, to the bishop Quini- 
gesius. In 496, when the pope was apprised that the slave of a 
Jew had claimed that, although he had been a Christian from 
childhood, his Jewish master had forced him to be circum- 
cised, Gelasius ordered the investigators to act with scrupulous 
justice so that religious interests should not be wronged nor 
the slave unfairly removed from his master’s authority. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vogelstein-Rieger, 127f.; B. Blumenkranz, 


Auteurs chrétiens latins (1963), 48f. 
[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


GELB, ARTHUR (1924- ), US. journalist and author. Born 
in New York, the son of immigrants from Ukraine, Gelb was 
educated at the City College of New York and at New York 
University. He was hired by The New York Times as a copyboy, 
the lowest newsroom job, in 1944 and made a mark by found- 
ing an in-house newsletter, Timesweek, which brought him to 
the attention of people who could promote him. He became a 
general assignment reporter and then gravitated to the drama 
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department, where he became assistant drama critic in 1958, 
working under Brooks Atkinson, the paper's chief critic, and 
hoped to succeed him. Instead, he became chief cultural cor- 
respondent, serving from 1961 to 1963. In addition to review- 
ing Broadway and Off Broadway theater, Gelb wrote stories on 
little-known performers like Woody “Allen, Barbra *Streisand, 
and others. At the same time, Gelb began working with his 
wife, Barbara, the stepdaughter of the playwright S.N. *Behr- 
man, on the first definitive biography of the American play- 
wright Eugene O’Neill. The book, published in 1962, and called 
simply O’Neill, became a bestseller. It had taken the Gelbs six 
years to research and write the book. 

When Gelb’s close friend A.M.*Rosenthal was named 
metropolitan editor of The Times, Gelb was installed as his 
deputy. In 1967 he succeeded Rosenthal and then rose to assis- 
tant managing editor, deputy managing, and finally managing 
editor from 1986 as Rosenthal moved up to executive editor of 
‘The Times. Their professional closeness reached a crescendo 
with their coverage of the killing of Kitty Genovese, a young 
woman in Kew Garden, Queens, whose final screams were 
heard by 38 people who chose not to call the police. Gelb also 
helped expose a local member of the American Nazi Party, 
who was, in fact, Jewish. When his background was made 
known, the man, Daniel Burros, committed suicide. 

During his tenure as metropolitan editor, Gelb was a 
fount of ideas, nurtured the careers of countless Times report- 
ers and editors, and passionately presided over the coverage 
of dozens of important stories, from the New York City fiscal 
crisis of the mid-1970s through political campaigns, a major 
exposure of police corruption in New York, and disasters such 
as airplane crashes. Along the way Gelb and Rosenthal wrote 
and edited several travel books. After his tenure as managing 
editor, Gelb became president of The New York Times Foun- 
dation and dispensed thousands of dollars each year to cul- 
tural organizations, educational groups, and organizations 
dealing with disadvantaged youth. He also founded a Times 
scholarship program for high school students and headed it 
until he was past 80 years of age. 

Thirty-five years after the O’Neill biography was pub- 
lished, the Gelbs decided to revisit O’Neill and write a new 
biography. The first of three volumes, O’Neill: Life with Monte 
Cristo, was published in 2000. The Gelbs were also working 
with the documentary filmmaker Ric Burns on an O’Neill se- 
ries for public television. In 2003, City Room, a memoir, re- 
called Gelb’s career and key decisions in the news room of The 
Times. In 2005, one of his two sons, Peter, was named general 
manager of the Metropolitan Opera in New York. 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


GELB, IGNACE JAY (1907-1985), U.S. Assyriologist. Born in 
Tarnow, Poland, Gelb studied in Rome with the Sumerologist, 
Anton Deimel. In 1929 he went to the Oriental Institute at the 
University of Chicago, with which he remained associated. Af- 
ter serving in the armed forces in World War 11, he returned 
to the Institute as professor of Assyriology in 1947 and began 
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the reorganization and replanning of the monumental multi- 
volume dictionary of the Akkadian language entitled Assyrian 
Dictionary of the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago 
(= CAD, 1956 ff.; almost complete by 2005) a project which had 
been begun in 1921. He served as editor of the dictionary from 
1947 to 1955. He was also the editor and chief contributor of 
the auxiliary project, Materials for the Assyrian Dictionary 
(from 1951). His contributions to the field of Assyriology are 
centered on the ethno-linguistic foundations of the Ancient 
Near East. Among his works on this subject are Hurrians and 
Subarians (1944); Nuzi Personal Names (with M. Puryes and 
A.A. MacRae, 1943); La lingua degli Amoriti (1958); “The Early 
History of the West Semitic Peoples” (in: Journal of Cunei- 
form Studies, 15 (1961), 27ff.). Of fundamental importance are 
his penetrating studies of the Old Akkadian dialect: Sargonic 
Texts from the Diyala Region (1952), Old Akkadian Writing and 
Grammar (1952, 1961), Glossary of Old Akkadian (1957), and 
A Sequential Reconstruction of the Proto-Akkadian (1969). He 
published a popular scientific work, A Study of Writing (1952, 
1965”). After Gelb’s death his personal library and his papers 
and unfinished manuscripts became the basis of the Gelb Me- 
morial Library of the University of California. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Chicago University, Oriental Institute, Assyr- 
ian Dictionary, 1 (1956), introd. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Hayes, in: 
Orientalia, 42 (1973), 1-8 (bibliography of Gelb’s publications). 
[Evasio de Marcellis and Pinhas Artzi] 


GELB, MAX (1907-1987), U.S. rabbi. Born in Austria, Gelb 
immigrated to New York City with his parents at the age of 
seven. He was educated at Yeshiva Rabbi Chaim Berlin and 
Yeshiva Yitzhak Elchanan, earned his B.A. from City College 
in 1929, and was ordained by the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary in 1932. His first pulpit was in Harrisburg, PA (1933-39), 
a congregation that was undergoing financial difficulties as 
well as problems of morale in post-depression America. He 
strengthened the education and youth activities of his con- 
gregation, thereby gaining the support of their parents. He 
left that congregation in significantly better condition than 
when he had assumed the pulpit. He moved to White Plains, 
Ny, where he was rabbi of Temple Israel, a suburban congre- 
gation before the onset of suburbanization. Within a decade 
membership had grown fourfold. He fought for strong Jewish 
programming within his congregation at a time when other 
rabbis were seeking to attract young people without regard to 
the content of what happened once they entered the building. 
He became a leader in Westchester Jewish communal life. An 
ardent Zionist, he was president of the White Plains Region 
of the Zionist Organization of America and president of the 
West Council of Rabbis. He helped establish with Orthodox 
colleagues the first day school in Westchester County and 
then broke with the school to establish in 1965 the Solomon 
Schechter School, more akin to his own brand of Conserva- 
tive Judaism. Among his achievements was finding the com- 
promise language by which the Conservative liturgy rewrote 
the morning blessing, recited by men praising God for not 
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making them a woman and women praising God for mak- 
ing them according to His will. His solution was as elegant as 
it was simple. Both men and women praise God for creating 
them in the Divine image. 

He edited Understanding Conservative Judaism, essays by 
Robert Gordis, which were part of a Rabbinical Assembly se- 
ries on Conservative Jewish Thought. Upon his death, he was 
still working on the English translation of Abraham Joshua 
Heschel’s Torah Min Shamayim, a project that was brought to 
conclusion by his successor at Temple Israel, Rabbi Gordon 
Tucker, and published as Heavenly Torah: As Refracted by the 
Generations (2005). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: PS. Nadell, Conservative Judaism in America: 
A Biographical Dictionary and Sourcebook (1988); Proceedings of the 
Rabbinical Assembly (1989). 

[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


GELBER, Canadian family. MOSES GELBER (1876-1940), 
born in Brzezany, Galicia, settled in Toronto in 1892, where 
he established a wool importing business. He was a founder 
of Jewish education in Toronto, serving as first president of 
the Toronto Hebrew Free School (later the Associated Hebrew 
Schools). A vice president of the Zionist Organization of Can- 
ada, Gelber was among the first supporters of the project to 
reclaim the Sharon Valley in Palestine. His son EDWARD ELI- 
SHA (1903-1971) was born in Toronto. He studied at Colum- 
bia and the Jewish Theological Seminary, and was admitted 
to the Ontario bar (1934) and the Palestine bar (1937). Gelber 
played a leading role in Jewish education in Toronto; in the 
Canadian Jewish Congress; and in the Zionist Organization 
of Canada, of which he was national president in 1950-52. In 
1954 he moved to Jerusalem where he served as chairman of 
the executive of the Hebrew University, and vice chairman of 
Yad Vashem. 

LOUIS GELBER (1878-1968) brother of Moses, was born 
in Brzezany, Galicia, and in 1896 went to Canada where he 
was associated in business with his brother Moses. He was a 
founder of the Toronto Hebrew Free Loan Association. His 
son LIONEL MORRIS (1907-1989), born in Toronto, was a 
writer on international affairs. Lionel Gelber was a Rhodes 
scholar and studied at Oxford. He wrote Rise of Anglo-Amer- 
ican Friendship (1938), Peace by Power (1942), Reprieve from 
War (1950), American Anarchy (1953), and Alliance of Necessity 
(1966). He served as special assistant to Canadian Prime Min- 
ister John Diefenbaker during 1960-61. Louis’ daughter syLva 
(1910-2003) was born in Toronto. During 1934-37 she was a 
social worker in Jerusalem and became probation officer in 
the Magistrate’s Court, appointed to the department of labor of 
the Palestine government in 1942. She joined the Department 
of National Health and Welfare in Ottawa in 1950, and in 1969 
was appointed head of the women’s bureau of the Canadian 
Department of Labour. Her brother MARVIN (1912-1990), also 
born in Toronto, was a student of economics and politics. He 
wrote for various journals and was a Liberal member of par- 
liament for York South (1963-65). He was national president 
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of the United Nations Association of Canada; head of the Ca- 
nadian delegation to the u.N. Economic and Social Council 
(1967); and delegate to the u.N. General Assembly (1968). He 
was closely associated with Zionist and Jewish community ac- 
tivity. Another brother ARTHUR E. (1915-1998), born in To- 
ronto, was a Jewish community leader. He was president of 
the United Jewish Welfare Fund of Toronto and active in the 
United Jewish Appeal, Canadian Jewish Congress, and United 
Jewish Refugee Agencies. He took a leading role in settling 
Jewish refugees in Canada in the post-World War 11 period. 
Prominent in cultural activities in Canada, he was president 
of the Canadian Conference of the Arts and the National Bal- 
let. A fourth brother sHOLOME MICHAEL (1918- ), born in 
Toronto, served in the RCAF during World War 11. He then 
worked for the Joint Distribution Committee in postwar Eu- 
rope. He served as dean of the Academy for Higher Jewish Re- 
ligion in New York, and then in 1966 began teaching at New 
York University in the department of religion. He wrote Fail- 
ure of the American Rabbi (1961). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.D. Hart (ed.), Jew in Canada (1926), 133, 
319; Whos Who in Canadian Jewry (1965), 310, 387. 
[Ben G. Kayfetz] 


GELBER, JACK (1932-2003), U.S. playwright and director. 
Gelber achieved international success with The Connection 
(1959), which dealt with drug addiction. Its subject (drug ad- 
dicts waiting for their “connection” to buy drugs), raw lan- 
guage, and a renovating realism (for example, actors cadging 
money from the audience) vitalized both theater-goers and a 
generation of writers. It also made the Living Theater, at whose 
center were Judith Malina and Julian Beck, a focus of attention. 
Among his plays are The Apple (1961), Square in the Eye (1964), 
The Cuban Thing (1968), Sleep (1972), and Rehearsal, first pro- 
duced in 1976. In 1964, his novel On Ice was published. 


[Lewis Fried (24 ed.)] 


GELBER, NATHAN MICHAEL (1891-1966), Austrian histo- 
rian and Zionist leader. Gelber was born in Lvov, Galicia and 
studied at the universities of Vienna and Berlin. He served 
in World War 1 as an officer in the Austro-Hungarian army; 
thereafter he assumed the post of general secretary of the 
Eastern Galician delegation of the Vaad Le’ummi in Vienna 
(1918-21) and, subsequently, became an active participant in 
the Austrian Pro-Palestine Committee and first secretary of 
the Austrian Zionist Organization (1921-30). In 1934 he im- 
migrated to Palestine where, until his retirement in 1954, he 
worked in the Keren Hayesod head office in Jerusalem. His 
last years were devoted to Jewish scholarship, which he had 
pursued extensively, though not professionally, all his life. 
Gelber was a prolific author who published close to 1,000 
books and articles in Hebrew, German, Yiddish, and Polish 
on Jewish history and contemporary Jewish life, in addition 
to scores of articles on contemporary issues in daily newspa- 
pers. He was a major contributor to the Juedisches Lexikon, 
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the Encyclopaedia Judaica, the Encyclopaedia Hebraica, and 
other encyclopedias. His most significant works deal with the 
history of Zionism and Galician Jewry. Among them are Zur 
Vorgeschichte des Zionismus (1927); Hazharat Balfour ve-To- 
ledoteha (1939); Toledot ha-Tenuah ha-Ziyyonit be-Galizyah, 
1875-1918 (2 vols., 1958); Aktenstuecke zur Judenfrage am Wie- 
ner Kongress 1814-1815 (1920); Die Juden und der polnische Auf- 
stand (1923); a volume on Brody (vol. 6 of Arim ve-Immahot 
be-Yisrael, 1955); and “Toledot Yehudei Lvov” (in EG, 4 (1956), 
22-390). After his death his article “History of the Jews in Ka- 
lisch” (Kalisch Book, vol. 2) was published, in 1968. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Gold, in: Sefer ha-Yovel le-Nathan Michael 
Gelber (1963), 235-64. 
[Michael A. Meyer / Bjoern Siegel (2"¢ ed.)] 


GELBHAUS, SIGMUND (Joshua Samuel; c. 1850-1928), 
East European rabbi and writer. Gelbhaus was born in Tys- 
mienica (Galicia) and served as rabbi in Karlovac (Karlstadt, 
Croatia), Nordhausen (Germany), Prague, and Vienna. In 
Vienna he also lectured at the Israelitisch-Theologische Leh- 
ranstalt and at the Hebrew Paedagogium. A prolific writer, 
he published numerous articles, books, and translations into 
Hebrew. Among them are Rabbi Jehuda Hanassi und die Re- 
daktion der Mischna (1876), Die Mittelhochdeutsche Dichtung 
in ihrer Beziehung zur biblisch-rabbinischen Literatur (3 vols., 
1889-93), Esra und seine reformatorischen Bestrebungen (1903), 
Religioese Stroemungen in Judaea waehrend und nach der Zeit 
des babylonischen Exils (1912), and Die Metaphysik der Ethik 
Spinozas im Quellenlichte der Kabbala (1917). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wininger, Biog, 2 (1928), 399; 6 (1931), 614. 


GELBRUN, ARTUR (1913-1985), composer and conductor. 
Born in Warsaw and educated in his native city and in Italy, 
Gelbrun settled in Israel in 1949 and became a teacher at the 
Rubin Academy of Music, Tel Aviv. He regularly conducted 
most of the orchestras in Israel as well as in Europe. His com- 
positions include two symphonies, chamber music, ballets, 
orchestral suites, and songs with orchestra. 


[Jehoash Hirshberg (24 ed.)] 


GELDERN, SIMON VON (1720-1788), German adventurer 
and traveler. Von Geldern, who was born in Duesseldorf into 
a family of Court Jews (see Van *Geldern), studied at yeshi- 
vot, and also acquired a secular education. He went wander- 
ing through many countries and eventually reached Palestine 
where he spent six months studying the Kabbalah in Safed. 
Armed with letters of recommendation from Safed scholars 
headed with the words Kitvei Kodesh u-Melizot Hakhamei Yis- 
rael (printed in Amsterdam, c. 1759) and with contributions 
from public and private charity chests, he set off on another 
journey, calling himself “an emissary from the Holy Land” 
Von Geldern engaged in the book trade, mainly selling cop- 
ies of the *Zohar. Assuming the title of “Chevalier von Gel- 
dern” and posing as an Oriental sage, he led a life of adventure, 
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gambling, and the pursuit of amorous affairs in Christian so- 
ciety and among royalty. His grandnephew, Heinrich *Heine, 
speaks admiringly of his exploits in North Africa. Von Geldern 
was the first person to mention the Cairo Genizah. He made 
an English adaptation, entitled The Israelites on Mount Horeb 
(1773), of a French oratorio by the Abbé de Voisinon, which 
in its turn was based on the Italian original by a fellow adven- 
turer, Giacomo Casanova. Von Geldern also published a He- 
brew version of the Book of Judith. He spent the last ten years 
of his life in the service of the grand duke of Hesse-Darmstadt. 
He provided Abbé *Gregoire with the material for his Essai sur 
la regénération physique, morale et politique des Juifs (1789). 
Von Geldern’s travel diaries (facsimile of Ms. (original prob- 
ably lost) in Schocken Library, Jerusalem) and his personal 
papers, including a family tree, have survived. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Heymann, Der Chevalier von Geldern 
(19632); Brilling, in: BLBI, 8 (1965), 315 ff; D. Kaufmann, Aus Heinrich 
Heines Ahnensaal (1896); Archiv fuer juedische Familienforschung, 1 
nos. 2-3 (1913), 18ff., nos. 4-6, 32 ff; Loewenstein, in: MGW], 51 (1907), 
205 ff; idem, in: JJLG, 10 (1912), 121; Yaari, Sheluhei, 180, 446 ff. 


GELDERN, VAN, Duesseldorf family of *Court Jews. The 
prefix in the surname indicates the family’s origin from the 
Dutch province or from the village near Duesseldorf where 
JOSEPH JACOB (Juspa) VAN GELDERN (1653-1727) established 
himself as supplier and banker to the elector of Hanover, who 
had made Duesseldorf his capital. Juspa maintained busi- 
ness connections with Leffmann *Behrends and his daugh- 
ter married the son of Jost *Liebmann. He built a synagogue 
for the community, of which he was Obervorgaenger (“chief 
representative”) for more than 30 years; he paid one tenth of 
the community’s dues. His son, LAZARUS (d. 1769), inherited 
the office in the community and became Court Jew of *Juelich 
and *Berg, but lost most of the immense family fortune in 
lawsuits. Lazarus’ son, GOTTSCHALK, was a prosperous phy- 
sician whose daughter Betty married Samson Heine, descen- 
dant of the Schaumburg-*Lippe family of Court Jews. Their 
son Heinrich Heine, the poet, immortalized his great-uncle, 
the adventurer Simon van *Geldern, Lazarus other son. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Kaufmann, Aus Heinrich Heine’s Ahnen- 
saal (1896); G. Wilhelm (ed.), Heine Bibliographie (19607), 44f; S. 
Stern, The Court Jew (1950), index; H. Bieber and M. Hadas, Heinrich 
Heine, A Biographical Anthology (1956), 38-40. 


GELDMAN, MORDECHAI (1946-_ ), Hebrew poet. Geld- 
man was born in Germany and has lived in Tel Aviv since the 
age of three. He obtained a B.A. in literature and an M.A. in 
clinical psychology and worked as a psychotherapist. Geld- 
man began publishing poetry in 1966 and his first poetry col- 
lection Zeman ha-Yam u-Zeman Ha-Yabbashah (“Sea Time, 
Land Time”) appeared in 1970. This was followed by the col- 
lections: Zippor (1975), Halon (“Window,” 1980), 66-83 (1983), 
Milano (1988), ‘Ayin (“Eye;’ 1993), Sefer Sheal (“Book of Ask,’ 
1997), Shir ha-Lev (“The Song of the Heart,” 2004). Geldman’s 
highly personal, often narcissist poetry, highlights the dialec- 
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tics of the hidden and the overt, describes male-friendship and 
erotic attraction and reflects on dependence and loneliness. 
A Geldman poem accompanied by nine etchings by Moshe 
Gershuni appeared in 1997 under the title Time. Geldman also 
wrote two non-fiction books: “Dark Mirror” (1995) and Sifrut 
u-Psikhologiyyah (“Psychoanalytic Criticism,’ 1998). He pub- 
lished the collection Shir ha-Lev in 2004. Individual poems 
have been translated into a number of languages and informa- 
tion is available at the 1rHL website, www.ithl.org.il. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Barkai, “Masa Todaati; in: Al ha-Mish- 
mar (December 19, 1980); Z. Shamir, in: Maariv (October 17, 1980); 
Sh. Levo, “Shirat ha-Tavvas she-Avad ve-Nimza, in: Davar (January 
30, 1981); A. Feinberg, “M. Geldman’s Poetry,’ in: Modern Hebrew 
Literature, 7 (1982); N. Calderon, “Hamesh Reshimot; in: Siman Ke- 
riah, 15 (1982), 20-37; G. Moked, “Izzun al gabbei Hevel Matuah; in: 
Akhshav, 47/48 (1983), 66-68; M. Knei-Paz, “Le-Karev et ha-Rahok, 
in: Yedioth Aharonoth (July 13, 1984); Y. Ben David, “Ha-Meshorer ke- 
Zoref Zahav; in: Ahavah mi-Mabbat Sheni (1997), 199-205; U. Hol- 
lander, in: Haaretz ( Feb. 18, 2004). 
[Anat Feinberg (24 ed.)] 


GELFAND, IZRAIL MOISEVICH (1913-_), Russian math- 
ematician. Gelfand was born in Krasnye Okny (now Moldova) 
and obtained his Ph.D. at Moscow University (1938), where he 
was professor at the Academy of Sciences Institute of Math- 
ematics from 1943. He worked mainly in Banach algebra, 
the representation theory of Lie groups related to quantum 
mechanics, and in solving the algebraic problems of math- 
ematics applied to physics, subjects on which he published 
for over 60 years. His many honors include the Wolf Prize 
(1978) and election to the Russian National Academy of Sci- 
ences, the U.S National Academy of Sciences, and the Royal 


Society of London. 
[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


GELFOND, ALEKSANDR OSIPOVICH (1906-1968), So- 
viet mathematician. Gelfond was appointed professor of math- 
ematics at Moscow University in 1931. He made important 
contributions to number theory, complex analysis, and theory 
of transcendental numbers. Of his works, the following were 
translated into English: The Solution of Equations in Integers 
(1961) and Transcendental and Algebraic Numbers (1960). 


GELFOND, ALEXANDER LAZAREVICH (pseud. Par- 
vus; 1869-1924), activist in the Russian and German revo- 
lutionary movements. Gelfond was born in Berezino, Belo- 
russia. He graduated from the Basel university in 1891 and 
lived in Germany, where he joined the left wing of the Social- 
Democratic movement, He wrote and edited periodicals for 
the movement and became known as a Marxist economist. 
In 1905 he returned to Russia, and became a member of the 
workers soviet in Peterburg. Together with Rosa *Luxemburg 
he developed the theory of the “permanent revolution,’ which 
was adopted by *Trotsky. In December 1905 he was arrested 
and exiled for three years to Siberia but fled to Germany. In 
1910-17 he lived in Turkey and the Balkans, where he made 
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a fortune in trade. During wwt he lived in Berlin and bus- 
ied himself supplying the German army. He tried to get the 
German Foreign Office to support the Russian revolutionary 
parties and helped transfer German funds to them. He tried 
to return to Russia after the October 1917 Revolution, but was 
prevented from doing so by Lenin, who was afraid that Gel- 
fond’s financial transactions would be discovered. In 1918 he 
tried to settle in Switzerland, but was sent back to Germany 
and ceased his political activity. After his death he was accused 
by Lenin and Gorky of being “immoral, chauvinistic, and an 


adventurist in politics.” 
[Shmuel Spector (274 ed.)] 


GELIL YAM (Heb. 0° 53), kibbutz in central Israel near 
Herzliyyah, affiliated with Ha-Kibbutz ha-Me’uhad. It was 
founded in 1943 by a group which had maintained a transitory 
camp near Tel Aviv for over a decade, while working as hired 
laborers in the Tel Aviv port and on the railways. The found- 
ing settlers from Russia and Poland were later joined by im- 
migrants from different countries. Its economy was based on 
a concrete plant and a factory producing household faucets. 
Its population was 310 in 1968 and 320 in 2002. The kibbutz 
stopped receiving new members due to privatization pro- 
cesses. It was located on one of the most highly valued tracts 
of land in Israel, with the city of Herzliyyah expanding around 
it over the years. Gelil Yam’s name is based on the Arabic de- 
nomination of the site, Jalil. 
WEBSITE: www.glil-yam.org.il. 


[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


GELLERI, ANDOR ENDRE (1907-1945); Hungarian novel- 
ist. Gelléri, who was born in Budapest, worked as a dyer and 
as a locksmith. His literary talents were first discovered in a 
short-story competition run by the evening newspaper Az Est. 
His prize enabled him to complete his education in Germany. 
Gelléri’s first novel, Nagymosoda (“The Laundry,’ 1931), com- 
bined reality with dreams and visions. His characters were 
wretched slum dwellers, some of them Jews. His other works 
include Szomjas inasok (“Thirsty Apprentices,’ 1933); a book 
of short stories, Hold utca (“Hold Street; 1934); Kikéto (“The 
Harbor,’ 1935); and Villam és esti tiiz (“Lightning and Evening 
Fire,’ 1940). Following the Nazi occupation of Hungary he 
was sent to the Mauthausen concentration camp at the end 
of 1944 and died at the Wells camp in Germany, a victim of 
typhus, two days after the liberation in May 1945. Gelléri’s au- 
tobiography, Egy Gnérzet torténete (“The Story of One Man’s 
Self-Respect”), appeared posthumously in 1957. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Szabolcsi (ed.), A magyar irodalom térté- 
nete, 6 (1964), 757-66; Magyar Irodalmi Lexikon, 1 (1963), 390-1. 


[Baruch Yaron] 


GELLERT, OSZKAR (1882-1967), Hungarian poet and jour- 
nalist. One of the editors of Nyugat, Gellért at first wrote bibli- 
cal and religious verse but later turned to radical themes. His 
collections include Otven év verseibél (“Selections from Fifty 
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Years,” 1952), Emberség, Szerelem (“Humanity, Love,’ 1957) and 
Egy iro élete (“The Life of a Writer,’ 1958). 


GELLMAN, LEON (1887-1973), U.S. Zionist journalist and 
leader. Gellman, who was born in Yampol, Russia, immigrated 
to the U.S. at the age of 23. He settled in St. Louis where he 
worked as a principal of various Hebrew schools (1911-17), and 
later as editor (1918-35) and publisher (1923-35) of the Yiddish 
St. Louis Jewish Record, in which he advocated the creation of 
a great religious Zionist movement. An organizer of the U.S. 
Mizrachi movement, he subsequently served as its executive 
secretary (1914-17), national vice president (1930-35), and 
president (1935-39). Moving to New York, he was editor of 
Mizrachi publications from 1935 to 1949, including Der Miz- 
rachi Weg (1936-49) and (with Pinkhos Churgin) the Mizra- 
chi Jubilee Publication (1936). 

Gellman moved to Israel in 1949 and became chairman 
of the World Mizrachi Organization in that year, later becom- 
ing honorary chairman. From 1948 to 1953 he was a deputy 
member of the Executive of the Jewish Agency. He was a fre- 
quent contributor to Ha-Zofeh, the Israeli national religious 
daily, and to New York Yiddish newspapers. A prevalent theme 
in Gellman’s writing is that the survival of Israel is contin- 
gent upon adherence to traditional Jewish faith and values. 
Among his numerous books, primarily collections of essays, 
are: Eynem Kampf far der Yidishe Medine (1948), Ha-Yahadut 
be-Maavakah (1956), Nezah ha- Ummah (1958), Bi-Shevilei ha- 
Yahadut (1967), and Be-Darkhei Noam (1969). 


GELL-MANN, MURRAY (1929- ), U.S. theoretical physi- 
cist. Born in New York City and educated at Yale, which he 
entered at the age of 15 (B.S. 1948), and Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology (Ph.D. 1951), Gell-Mann studied physics 
rather than the languages and archaeology he originally pre- 
ferred, because his father, who ran a language school, warned 
him that he would never be able to make a living. Gell-Mann 
taught at the Institute for Nuclear Studies of the University 
of Chicago from 1952 to 1955, while studying under Enrico 
Fermi, and at California Institute of Technology from 1955 un- 
til his retirement as Robert Millikan Professor of Theoretical 
Physics, Emeritus, in 1993. He held numerous visiting profes- 
sorships at American and European universities, was made a 
member of the National Academy of Sciences, a fellow of the 
American Physical Society and other academic institutions, 
and served on a number of official bodies including the Pres- 
ident’s Science Advisory Committee (1969-72), the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution (1974-88), and the 
President’s Committee of Advisors on Science and Technology 
(1994-2001). He was later a distinguished fellow at the Santa Fe 
Institute, a research foundation which he helped to found in 
1982 in Santa Fe, New Mexico. He also taught part of the year 
at the University of New Mexico in Albuquerque. 
Gell-Mann was awarded the Nobel Prize for physics in 
1969 for his revolutionary work in particle physics, a field in 
which he was preeminent for over 20 years. The explanatory 
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theory he formulated in 1963 accounted for the presence of 
the many particles discovered in atomic nuclei and posited 
that all such particles are composed of basic units that Gell- 
Mann named “quarks” (a word taken from one of his favor- 
ite books, James Joyce’s Finnegans Wake), which his own and 
others’ research indicated were one of three fundamental, ir- 
reducible building blocks of matter (the others are leptons 
and intermediate vector bosons). The existence of quarks, 
and the accuracy of Gell-Mann’s theoretical prediction that 
there were likely six types, was confirmed by experimentation 
with particle accelerators in the 1980s and 1990s. Gell-Mann’s 
work led to the development of the field theory of quantum 
chromodynamics, which describes the interactions of sub- 
atomic particles. 

From the 1980s Gell-Mann, who had a well-deserved 
reputation as a polymath (he described his interests as in- 
cluding “natural history, historical linguistics, archaeology, 
history, depth psychology, and creative thinking, all subjects 
connected with biological evolution, cultural evolution, and 
learning and thinking”), tried to develop a theory of com- 
plex adaptive systems that would reflect his concerns about 
the environment: “restraint in population growth, sustainable 
economic development, and stability of the world political 
system.” His 1994 book The Quark and the Jaguar, written for 
general readers rather than fellow scientists, had its origins 
in this concern. At the Santa Fe Institute he also headed the 
Evolution of Human Languages Program, which seeks to es- 
tablish the historical relationships among human languages, 
on the assumption that all of them may belong to “superfam- 
ilies” derived from an original “proto-language” whose char- 
acteristics may be discovered. 

Gell-Mann’s publications include Lectures on Weak In- 
teractions of Strongly Interfacing Particles (1961), The Eightfold 
Way: A Review with a Collection of Reprints (1964, with Yuval 
Neeman), The Quark and the Jaguar (1994), and two edited 
collections, The Evolution of Human Languages (1992, edited 
with John A. Hawkins) and Understanding Complexity in the 
Prehistoric Southwest (1994, edited with George J. Gumerman). 
In addition, a full-scale biography of Gell-Mann was published 
by George Johnson: Strange Beauty: Murray Gell-Mann and 
the Revolution in 20°-Century Physics (1999). 


[Drew Silver (24 ed.)] 


GELLNER, FRANTISEK (1881-1914), Czech writer, poet, 
and cartoonist, and the outstanding satirist of his time. Born 
in Mlada Boleslav, Bohemia, into a poor family, Gellner stud- 
ied painting first in Munich and then in Paris, where he pub- 
lished his early cartoons in Rire, Cri de Paris, and other French 
periodicals. He soon found, however, that he could express 
his anarchist creed better through the medium of verse, and 
his three books of poetry, modeled on the style of Francois 
Villon, contain some of the best satirical verse ever written 
in Czech. They are Po nds at prijde potopa (After us the Del- 
uge, 1901), Radosti Zivota (Pleasures of Life, 1903), and Nové 
verse (New Poems, 1919). In 1911 he joined the leading Czech 
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newspaper Lidové Noviny, as a cartoonist and feature editor, 
and then began writing prose: his only novel, Potulny ndrod 
(Nation Errant, 1912), Cesta do hor a jiné povidky (Trip to the 
Mountains and Other Stories, 1914), and Povidky a satiry (Sto- 
ries and Satires), which appeared in 1920 after his death. Be- 
cause in many of his articles and short stories Gellner did not 
hesitate to subject Jewish weaknesses to the merciless lash of 
his satire, he has been criticized as an anti-Jewish writer. He 
disappeared while serving on the Russian front early in World 
War 1. New editions of his works appeared in 1952, 1964, and 
in the 1990s. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Gellner, Spisy, 3 (1928), postscript by M. 
Hysek; P. Vasa and A. Gregor, Katechismus déjin ceské literatury (1925); 
O. Donath, Zidé a Zidovstvi v éeské literature 19. a 20. stoleti, 2 (1930), 
index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: FE. Gellner, Radosti Zivota (1974); A. 
MikulaSek et al., Literatura s hvézdou Davidovou, vol. 1 (1998); Lexikon 
ceské literatury 1 (1985). 


[Avigdor Dagan / Milos Pojar (2"¢ ed.)] 


GELMAN, JUAN (1930-_), Argentinean poet. He was born 
in Buenos Aires into a family of immigrants from the Ukraine. 
His political involvement with the left since his youth went to- 
gether with an active critical dissent, which made him break 
with the Communist Party in 1964 and with the Montonero 
Peronist Movement in 1979. In the 1960s he became a jour- 
nalist in leading magazines and newspapers. He went into 
exile in Mexico in 1975. In 1976 his son and pregnant daugh- 
ter-in-law were abducted and murdered by the military gov- 
ernment; in 2000 he was able to locate his granddaughter in 
Montevideo. His poetry expresses his worldview and the trag- 
edies of Argentina through a personal blend of social involve- 
ment and pure aesthetics. High poetic language intertwines 
with colloquial expressions, love poems alternate with protest 
texts, history and ideology with tiny events of daily life and 
common people. The poems of dibaxu (“Beneath,’ 1994) are 
written in Ladino, in which he saw a means of connecting his 
Spanish-speaking culture with Jewish identity. Com/posiciones 
(“Com/positions,’ 1984) includes his translations-rewritings 
of poems by Judah Halevi. Among his main books are Violin 
y otras cuestiones (“Violin and Other Matters,” 1956); Gotan 
(“Tango,” 1962); Colera buey (“Ox-like Anger,’ 1963 and 1971); 
Si dulcemente (“If Sweetly,’ 1980); Salarios del impio (“Wages of 
the Godless,” 1992); Tantear la noche (“Feeling Up the Night,’ 
2000); Incompletamente (“Incompletely,” 1997); and Debi decir 
te amo (Antologia personal) (“I Should Have Said I Love You,” 
personal anthology, 1997). Considered a leading poet of the 
Spanish-speaking world, among the many awards he received 
are the Argentine Nacional Poetry Prize (1997), the Mexican 
Lopez Velarde Award (2004), the Iberoamerican Pablo Ner- 
uda Prize (2005), and the Queen Sofia Poetry Award in Spain 
(2005). His work has been translated into ten languages, in- 
cluding Hebrew. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.B. Lockhart, Jewish Writers of Latin Amer- 
ica. A Dictionary (1997); M.C. Sillato, Juan Gelman. Las estrategias de 
la otredad (1996); R. Spiller, Culturas del Rio de la Plata (1973-1975): 
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transgresion e intercambio (1995); S. Schreibman, Selected Poems of 
Juan Gelman (1990); L. Uribe, La poesia de Juan Gelman (1995). 


[Florinda EF. Goldberg (24 ed.)] 


GELMAN, MANUEL (1910-1993), Australian educator. Born 
in London, Gelman was taken to Australia as an infant. From 
1946 to 1964 he was a lecturer in methods of modern lan- 
guages at Melbourne University’s Faculty of Education. From 
1950 he headed the department of languages at the Secondary 
Teachers’ College. From 1961 to 1964 Gelman was president 
of the Modern Languages Teachers’ Associations of Victoria 
and founded the Australian Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers Associations. His activities within the Jewish com- 
munity included membership in the Board of Governors of 
Mount Scopus College, Melbourne (1959-61) and chairman- 


ship of its Education Committee. 
[Harry Freedman] 


GELNHAUSEN, town in Germany. The Gelnhausen Jews 
paid their annual tax to the imperial treasury jointly with the 
Frankfurt community in 1241. In 1347 Emperor Louis rv of- 
fered the revenues from Gelnhausen Jewry as security on a 
loan. The community was annihilated during the *Black Death 
persecutions (1349) and the burghers were released from their 
debts to the Jews. By 1360 Jews had again settled in the town. 
In the late 17" century they were active as moneylenders, de- 
spite restrictions and threats of expulsion. A burial society was 
founded in 1711 and in 1734 the synagogue was rebuilt. The 
community then numbered 33 families. It remained approxi- 
mately the same size in the 19‘ century (some 200 persons) 
and until the Nazi advent to power. The last Jew left Gelnhau- 
sen on Oct. 1, 1938. After World War 11 several Jews returned 
to the region but no organized community was formed. They 
numbered 27 in 1960. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, in: ZGjo, 5 (1892), 188; Aus Alter und 
Neuer Zeit (June 25, 1925); Germ Jud, 2 (1968), 273-5; FJ w, 187; Yad 
Vashem Archives; PKG. 


GELSENKIRCHEN, city in North Rhine-Westphalia, Ger- 
many. A community was established there in 1874 and a syna- 
gogue built in 1885. There were 120 Jews living in Gelsenkirchen 
in 1880, 1,171 in 1905, and 1,600 in 1933. The community main- 
tained an elementary school which in 1906 had 121 pupils. 
Siegfried Galliner officiated as rabbi before World War 11. In 
Gelsenkirchen, as in most Westphalian congregations, Reform 
Judaism was dominant but an Orthodox congregation was es- 
tablished with its own synagogue and institutions. For some 
time from 1922 the rabbi of the Association for the Safeguard- 
ing of Traditional Judaism in Westphalia (founded 1896) had 
his seat in Gelsenkirchen. Under the Nazi regime two-thirds 
of the Jews left. The synagogue was destroyed on Kristallnacht, 
Nov. 9, 1938. On January 27, 1942, 350 of the remaining 500 
Jews were deported to the Riga ghetto. The last Jews were de- 
ported to Warsaw and Theresienstadt. By June 17, 1939, only 
720 Jews remained. On Sept. 9, 1939, the men were deported 
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to the *Sachsenhausen concentration camp. Their families fol- 
lowed in 1942. There were 69 Jews in Gelsenkirchen in 1946. 
In 1958, a synagogue and communal center was built for the 
newly established Kultusgemeinde. The community numbered 
110 in 1967 — mostly new residents — and had its own cantor 
and teacher. In 2005 the Jewish population was around 450, 
with a new synagogue under construction. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Festschrift der Synagogen-Gemeinde Gelsen- 
kirchen... (1924); H.C. Meyer (ed.), Aus Geschichte und Leben der 
Juden in Westfalen (1962), 63-66, 162-3, 188, incl. bibl; PKG. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Spector (ed.), Jewish Life Before and During the 
Holocaust (2001). 


GEMARA (Aram. 8793; lit. “completion” or “tradition”), a 
word popularly applied to the Talmud as a whole, or more 
particularly to the discussions and elaborations by the amo- 
raim on the Mishnah. The word appears (abbreviated) in the 
printed editions of the Babylonian Talmud to indicate the be- 
ginning of that discussion and it has been adopted in the Vilna 
(Romm) edition of the Jerusalem Talmud. There is a Gemara 
to both the Babylonian and the Jerusalem Talmuds, though 
not to all or to the same tractates. 

For a fuller discussion of the precise meaning of the 
word see *Talmud. 


GEMARIAH (Heb. 7777793 ,17977193; “Yahu has accomplished”), 
two biblical figures. 

(1) Gemariah son of Hilkiah was one of Zedekiah’s emis- 
saries to Nebuchadnezzar, who brought the letter written by 
Jeremiah to the elders in exile (Jer. 29:3). He is mentioned no- 
where else. Although Jeremiah’s father was also named Hilkiah 
that is probably coinicidental. 

(2) Gemariah son of Shaphan was a high official in the 
time of Jehoiakim (Jer. 36:10). He was a member of one of 
the influential pro-Babylonian families in the last days of 
Judah (see *Shaphan), and was also one of the royal officers 
on friendly terms with Jeremiah. Baruch read Jeremiah’s scroll 
in Gemariah’s chamber (Jer. 36:10-12). The latter’s son Mic- 
aiah reported this to Jehoiakim, who ordered the scroll de- 
stroyed after it was read to him. Gemariah was among the of- 
ficials who tried to dissuade him. The mention of Gemariah’s 
chamber in the Temple is interesting, yet the reason for his 
having one is not entirely clear. Such chambers were com- 
monly intended for priests and levites (Neh. 10:38-39; 13:4-9; 
1 Chron. 9:26, 33) and also for high officials of the king (11 
Kings 23:11; Jer. 35:4), but the purpose of these chambers is 
unknown (cf. 1 Sam. 9:22; Neh. 13:4-9). A bulla (stamp-seal 
impression) reading lgmryhw [b]n spn, “belonging to Gema- 
riahu [so]n of Shaphan,” was found in excavations in Jeru- 
salem. 

The name Gemariahu son of Hizziliahu occurs on the 
*Lachish Ostraca. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yeivin, in: Tarbiz, 12 (1940-41), 255, 257-8. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Holladay, Jeremiah 2 (1989), 140; S. Ahi- 
tuv, Handbook of Ancient Hebrew Inscriptions (1992), 32-3, 128-29. 
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GEMATRIA 


GEMATRIA (from Gr. yewuetpia), one of the aggadic her- 
meneutical rules for interpreting the Torah (*Baraita of 32 
Rules, no. 29). It consists of explaining a word or group 
of words according to the numerical value of the letters, or 
of substituting other letters of the alphabet for them in ac- 
cordance with a set system. Whereas the word is normally 
employed in this sense of manipulating according to the nu- 
merical value, it is sometimes found with the meaning of “cal- 
culations” (Avot 3:18). Similarly where the reading in present 
editions of the Talmud is that Johanan b. Zakkai knew “the 
heavenly revolutions and gematriot; in a parallel source the 
reading is “the heavenly revolutions and calculations” (Suk. 
28a; BB 134a; Ch. Albeck, Shishah Sidrei Mishnah, 4 (1959), 
497). 

The use of letters to signify numbers was known to the 
Babylonians and the Greeks. The first use of gematria occurs 
in an inscription of Sargon 11 (727-707 B.c.E.) which states 
that the king built the wall of Khorsabad 16,283 cubits long to 
correspond with the numerical value of his name. The use of 
gematria (10 iodwngov) was widespread in the literature of 
the Magi and among interpreters of dreams in the Hellenis- 
tic world. The *Gnostics equated the two holy names Abraxas 
(ABpa&ac) and Mithras (Mi@pac) on the basis of the equiv- 
alent numerical value of their letters (365, corresponding to 
the days of the solar year). Its use was apparently introduced 
in Israel during the time of the Second Temple, even in the 
Temple itself, Greek letters being used to indicate numbers 
(Shek. 3:2). 

In rabbinic literature numerical gematria first appears in 
statements by tannaim of the second century. It is used as sup- 
porting evidence and as a mnemonic by R. Nathan. He states 
that the phrase Elleh ha-devarim (“These are the words”) oc- 
curring in Exodus 35:1 hints at the 39 categories of work for- 
bidden on the Sabbath, since the plural devarim indicates two, 
the additional article a third, while the numerical equivalent 
of elleh is 36, making a total of 39 (Shab. 70a). R. Judah in- 
ferred from the verse, “From the fowl of the heavens until the 
beast are fled and gone” (Jer. 9:9), that for 52 years no traveler 
passed through Judea, since the numerical value of behemah 
(“beast”) is 52. The Baraita of 32 Rules cites as an example of 
gematria the interpretation that the 318 men referred to in 
Genesis 14:14 were in fact only Eliezer the servant of Abraham, 
the numerical value of his name being 318. This interpretation, 
which occurs elsewhere (Ned. 32a; Gen. R. 43:2) in the name 
of *Bar Kappara, may also be a reply to the Christian inter- 
pretation in the Epistle of Barnabas that wishes to find in the 
Greek letters tin, whose numerical value is 318, a reference to 
the cross and to the first two letters of Jesus’ name, through 
which Abraham achieved his victory; the Jewish homilist used 
the same method to refute the Christian interpretation. These 
gematriot are based on the first of four methods of calculating 
the numeral value of the letters of the Hebrew alpha. Known 
as Mispar Hekhrehi, absolute or normative value, each letter is 
given a specific numerical equivalent. Alef equals 1, bet equals 
2, gimmel equals 3, and so on until yod, the tenth letter, which 
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equals 10. The next letter, kaf equals 20, then lamed, which 
equals 30, and so on until kuf, which equals 100. The last three 
letters, resh, shin, taf, equal 200, 300, and 400, respectively. The 
final forms of the letters, kaf, mem, nun, pei, and zadi, used 
when these letters appear at the very end of a word, are often 
given the same numerical equivalent as the standard form of 
the letter. Sometimes, they are given the values 500, 600, 700, 
800, and 900, respectively. This brings the numerical equiva- 
lencies of the Hebrew alphabet to 1,000, for the alef, the first 
letter, can also symbolize 1,000. The word alef can also be read 
as elef, meaning 1,000. 

The next two methods of gematria calculation are Mispar 
Sidduri, ordinal value, where each of the 22 letters of the He- 
brew alphabet are given a number between 1 and 22, and 
Mispar Katan, reduced value, where every letter is equal to 
a single digit number. This is accomplished by removing the 
value of 10 or 100. Thus, the alef equals 1, but so do the yod 
and the kuf, which equal 10 and 100 in the absolute or nor- 
mative value system. In these last two systems, the five letters 
that have final forms are usually given the same value as the 
standard form of the letter. At times, they are assigned spe- 
cial value. 

The fourth method, Mispar Katan Mispari, integral re- 
duced value, reduces the total value of the word to a single 
digit number. If the sum exceeds nine, then the integer val- 
ues of the total are added together again and again until a 
single digit number is received. For example, the word, hesed 
(lovingkindness) has an absolute or normative value of 72. 
The het equals 8, the samakh equals 60, and the dalet equals 
4. The numbers of the sum of 72 are then added together (7 
plus 2) to equal 9. It should be pointed out that the integral 
reduced value of the ordinal value and the reduced value of 
hesed also add up to 9. 

In Kabbalah, an additional system of gematria is used. 
The absolute or normative value of a word is calculated by 
treating each letter as a word and then adding up all of the 
numerical equivalencies of these letter-words. This system is 
called milu’i or milu’im. Since some letters can be spelled dif- 
ferently as words, different numerical equivalencies can be 
achieved for a single word. Thus, the Tetragrammaton, yod, 
hei, vav, and hei, has the values of 72, 63, 45, or 52, each of 
which has vital significance in Kabbalah. 

The form of gematria which consists of changing the let- 
ters of the alphabet according to atbash, i.e., the last letter n 
is substituted for the first 8, the penultimate w for the second 
3, etc., already occurs in Scripture: Sheshach (Jer. 25:26; 51:41) 
corresponding to Bavel (“Babylon”). The Baraita of 32 Rules 
draws attention to a second example: lev kamai (Jer. 51:1) be- 
ing identical, according to this system, with *Kasdim. An- 
other alphabet gematria is formed by the atbah system, i.e., 
U is substituted for X, 7 for J, etc., and is called “the alphabet 
of Hiyya” (Suk. 52b). Rav, the pupil of Hiyya, explained that 
Belshazzar and his men could not read the cryptic writing be- 
cause it was written in gematria, i.e., according to atbah (Sanh. 
22a; cf. Shab. 1044). 
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Gematria has little significance in halakhah. Where it 
does occur, it is only as a hint or a mnemonic. The rule that 
when a man takes a nazirite vow for an unspecified period, it 
is regarded as being for 30 days, is derived from the word yi- 
hyeh (“he shall be”) in Numbers 6:5, whose numerical value 
is 30 (Naz. 5a). Even in the aggadah, at least among the early 
amoraim, gematria is not used as a source of ideas and homi- 
lies but merely to express them in the most concise manner. 
The statements that Noah was delivered not for his own sake 
but for the sake of Moses (Gen. R. 26:6), that Rebekah was 
worthy to have given birth to 12 tribes (ibid. 63:6), and that 
Jacob's ladder symbolizes the revelation at Sinai (ibid. 68:12), 
do not depend on the gematriot given there. These homilies 
are derived from other considerations and it is certain that 
they preceded the gematriot. 

Gematriot, however, do occupy an important place in 
those Midrashim whose chief purpose is the interpretation 
of letters, such as the Midrash Haserot vi-Yterot, and also in 
the late aggadic Midrashim (particularly in those whose au- 
thors made use of the work of *Moses b. Isaac ha-Darshan), 
including Numbers Rabbah (in Midrash Aggadah, published 
by S. Buber, 1894) and Bereshit Rabbati (published by H. Al- 
beck, 1940; see introduction, 11-20). Rashi also cites gematriot 
that “were established by Moses ha-Darshan” (Num. 7:18) and 
some of the gematriot given by him came from this source 
even if he does not explicitly mention it (Gen. 32:5, e.g., “I 
have sojourned with Laban” - the gematria value of “I have 
sojourned” is 613, i.e., “I sojourned with the wicked Laban but 
observed the 613 precepts,’ is the interpretation of Moses ha- 
Darshan, Bereshit Rabbati, 145). Joseph *Bekhor Shor, one of 
the great French exegetes of the Torah, made extensive use 
of gematriot, and nearly all the tosafists followed him in this 
respect in their Torah commentaries (S. Poznariski, Mavo al 
Hakhmei Zarefat Mefareshei ha-Mikra, 73). A wealth of gema- 
triot occur in Pa’neah Raza, the commentary of Isaac b. Judah 
ha-Levi (end of 13" century), and in the Baal ha-Turim, the 
biblical commentary of *Jacob b. Asher. The Kabbalah of the 
*Hasidei Ashkenaz also caused gematriot to enter the hala- 
khah. In his Ha-Rokeah, *Eleazar of Worms uses gematriot to 
find many hints and supports for existing laws and customs; 
with him the gematria at times embraces whole sentences. 
Thus he establishes by gematria from Exodus 23:15 that work 
which can be deferred until after the festival may not be per- 
formed during the intermediate days (Ha-Rokeah, no 307). 
Gematriot of the Hasidei Ashkenaz occupy a prominent place 
in their commentaries on the liturgy and on piyyutim. Abra- 
ham b. Azriel incorporated the teachings of Judah he-Hasid 
and Eleazar Roke'ah in his Arugat ha-Bosem, and followed 
their lead. These gematriot, which were part of the Kabbalah 
of the Hasidei Ashkenaz, established the definitive text of the 
prayers, which came to be regarded as sacrosanct. Some au- 
thorities forbade it to be changed even when the text did not 
conform with the rules of grammar. *Nahmanides, on the 
other hand, tried to limit the arbitrary use of gematriot and 
laid down a rule that “no one may calculate a gematria in or- 
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der to deduce from it something that occurs to him. Our rab- 
bis, the holy sages of the Talmud, had a tradition that definite 
gematriot were transmitted to Moses to serve as a mnemonic 
for something that had been handed down orally with the 
rest of the Oral Law... just as was the case with the gezerah 
shavah [see *Hermeneutics] of which they said that no man 
may establish a gezerah shavah of his own accord” (Sefer ha- 
Ge'ullah ed. by J.M. Aronson (1959), Shaar 4; see his commen- 
tary to Deut. 4:25). 

Despite *Nahmanides’ attempt to limit its use, gematria 
found its way into biblical commentary. The Paneah Raza by 
Isaac ben Judah ha-Levi (late 13‘ century) and Baal ha-Turim 
by Jacob ben Asher (c. 1270 to 1340) both make frequent use of 
gematria. Indeed, gematria became a staple element in kabbal- 
astic literature. For example, the 17''-century work, Megalleh 
Amukkot, by Nathan Nata ben Solomon Spira, uses gematria 
extensively. The followers of *Shabbetai Zevi used gematria as 
proof of his messianism. 

Gematria is still used to this very day. Indeed a search on 
the “Google” internet search engine reveals over 106,000 refer- 
ences to gematria on the World Wide Web, a great number of 
these sites deal with Christianity, witchcraft, and general (non- 
Jewish) mysticism. Numerous contemporary Jewish books 
have been published about gematria as well as assisting the 
reader to find his own gematria equivalencies. For instance, 
one such book, Sefer Gematrikon (Jerusalem, 1990) provides 
gematria equivalents for the numbers 1 to 1,000. 


[Encyclopaedia Hebraica / David Derovan (24 ed.)] 


In Kabbalah 

The use of gematria was developed especially by the Hasidei 
Ashkenaz and circles close to them in the 12 and 13 centu- 
ries. It is possible that traditions of gematriot of Holy Names 
and angels are from an earlier date, but they were collected 
and considerably elaborated only in the aforesaid period. Even 
among the mystics gematria is not generally a system for the 
discovery of new thoughts: almost always the idea precedes 
the inventing of the gematria, which serves as “an allusion 
*asmakhta.” An exception is the gematria on the Holy Names, 
which are in themselves incomprehensible, or that on the 
names of angels whose meaning and special aspect the Ger- 
man Hasidim sought to determine via gematria. Often gema- 
tria served as a mnemonic device. The classic works of gema- 
tria in this circle are the writings of *Eleazar of Worms, whose 
gematriot are based — at any rate partially — on the tradition of 
his teachers. Eleazar discovered through gematria the mysti- 
cal meditations on prayers which can be evoked during the 
actual repetition of the words. His commentaries on books of 
the Bible are based for the most part on this system, including 
some which connect the midrashic legends with words of the 
biblical verses via gematria, and some which reveal the mys- 
teries of the world of the *Merkabah (“fiery chariot”) and the 
angels, in this way. In this interpretation the gematria of entire 
biblical verses or parts of verses occupies a more outstanding 
place than the gematria based on a count of single words. For 
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example, the numerical value of the sum of the letters of the 
entire verse “I have gone down into the nut garden” (Songs 
6:11), in gematria is equivalent to the verse: “This is the depth 
of the chariot” (merkavah). Several extensive works of inter- 
pretation by means of gematria by the disciples of Eleazar of 
Worms are preserved in manuscript. 

In the beginnings of Sephardi Kabbalah gematria occu- 
pied a very limited place. The disciples of *Abraham b. Isaac 
of Narbonne and the kabbalists of Gerona hardly used it and 
its impact was not considerable on the greater part of the 
Zohar and on the Hebrew writings of *Moses b. Shem Tov de 
Leon. Only those currents influenced by the tradition of the 
Hasidei Ashkenaz brought the gematria into the kabbalistic 
literature of the second half of the 13" century, mainly in the 
work of *Jacob b. Jacob ha-Kohen and Abraham *Abulafia 
and their disciples. The works of Abulafia are based on the 
extensive and extreme use of gematria. His books require de- 
ciphering before all the associations of the gematriot in them 
can be understood. He recommended the system of develop- 
ing power of association in gematria to discover new truths, 
and these methods were developed by those who succeeded 
him. A summary of his system is found in Sullam ha-Aliyyah 
by Judah *Albotini, who lived a generation after the Spanish 
expulsion (Kirjath Sefer, 22 (1945-46), 161-71). A disciple of 
Abulafia, Joseph *Gikatilla, used gematria extensively as one 
of the foundations of the Kabbalah in Ginnat Egoz (Hanau, 
1615; the letters gimmel, nun, tav of Ginnat are the initials of 
gematria notarikon, and temurah — the interchange of letters 
according to certain systematic rules). This work influenced 
considerably the later Zohar literature, Raaya Meheimna and 
Tikkunei Zohar. 

Two schools emerged as the Kabbalah developed: one of 
those who favored gematria, and another of those who used it 
less frequently. In general, it may be stated that new ideas al- 
ways developed outside the realm of gematria; however, there 
were always scholars who found proofs and wide-ranging 
connections through gematria, and undoubtedly attributed 
to their findings a positive value higher than that of a mere 
allusion. Moses *Cordovero presented his entire system with- 
out recourse to gematria, and explained matters of gematria 
only toward the end of his basic work on Kabbalah (Pardes 
Rimmonim). A revival of the use of gematria is found in the 
Lurianic Kabbalah, but it is more widespread in the kabbalis- 
tic works of Israel *Sarug and his disciples (mainly Menahem 
Azariah of *Fano and Naphtali *Bacharach, author of Emek 
ha-Melekh) than in the works of Isaac *Luria and Hayyim 
*Vital. The classic work using gematria as a means of thought 
and a development of commentative ideas in the Kabbalah in 
the 17 century is Megalleh Amukkot by Nathan Nata b. Solo- 
mon Spira, which served as the model for an entire literature, 
especially in Poland. At first only the part on Deut. 3:23 ff. was 
published (Cracow, 1637) which explains these passages in 
252 different ways. His commentary on the whole Torah (also 
called Megalleh Amukkot) was published in Lemberg in 1795. 
Apparently Nathan possessed a highly developed sense for 
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numbers, which found its expression in complex structures 
of gematria. In later kabbalistic literature (in the 18 and 19‘ 
centuries) the importance of the methods of commentary via 
gematria is well-known and many works were written whose 
major content is gematria, e.g., Tiferet Yisrael by Israel Harif 
of Satanov (Lemberg, 1865), Berit Kehunnat Olam by Isaac 
Eisik ha-Kohen (Lemberg, 1796; complete edition with com- 
mentary of gematria, 1950), and all the works of Abraham b. 
Jehiel Michal ha-Kohen of Lask (late 18» century). 

In the Shabbatean movement, gematriot occupied a place 
of considerable prominence as proofs of the messianism of 
*Shabbetai Zevi. Abraham *Yakhini wrote a great work of 
Shabbatean gematriot on one single verse of the Torah (Vavei 
ha-Ammudim, Ms. Oxford), and the major work of the Shab- 
batean prophet Heshel *Zoref of Vilna and Cracow, Sefer ha- 
Zoref, is based entirely on an elaboration of gematriot sur- 
rounding the verse Shema Yisrael (“Hear O Israel”; Deut. 6:4). 
In hasidic literature gematria appeared at first only as a by- 
product, but later there were several hasidic rabbis, the bulk 
of whose works are gematria, e.g., Igra de-Khallah by Zevi 
Elimelekh Shapira of *Dynow (1868), Magen Avraham by 
Abraham the Maggid of Turisk (1886), and Sefer Imrei Noam 
by Meir Horowitz of Dzikow (1877). 

The systems of gematria became complicated in the 
course of time. In addition to the numerical value of a word, 
different methods of gematria were used. In Ms. Oxford 1,822, 
one article lists 75 different forms of gematriot. Moses Cor- 
dovero (Pardes Rimmonim, part 30, ch. 8) lists nine different 
types of gematriot. The important ones are the following: 

(1) The numerical value of one word (equaling the sum of 
the numerical value of all its letters) is equal to that of another 
word (e.g., 77123 (gevurah) = 216 = 7X (aryeh)). 

(2) A small or round number which does not take into 
account tens or hundreds (4 = Nn; 2 = 9). 

(3) The squared number in which the letters of the word 
are calculated according to their numerical value squared. 
The Tetragrammaton, 71? = 107 + 57 + 6? +57 = 186 = DPN 
(“Place”), another name for God. 

(4) The adding up of the value of all of the preceding let- 
ters in an arithmetical series (7 (dalet) =1+2+3+4=10). 
This type of calculation is important in complicated gematria 
that reaches into the thousands. 

(5) The “filling” (Heb. millui); the numerical value of 
each letter itself is not calculated but the numerical values 
of all the letters that make up the names of the letter are cal- 
culated (122 = 412; N27 = 434; 7’ = 20). The letters 5 and 
| have different “fillings” - 17, 47, Xi and 1, 181, 1; millui de- 
alefin (alef“filling”), millui de-he’in (he “filling”), or millui de- 
yudin (yod “filling”), respectively. These are important in Kab- 
balah with regard to the numerical value of the Name of God 
("10"), the Tetragrammaton, which varies according to the 
four different “fillings” Nit ,181 8,7? (= 45, in gematria DIN 
(Adam), symbolizing the 45-letter Name of God); 47,1177 ,77 
(= 52, in gematria }"1, representing the Holy Name of 52 let- 
ters); 71,181," ,7P (= 63, in gematria 4”D, the 63-letter Name); 
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7 ,P1 7, TP (= 72, in gematria 2"Y, representing the Holy 
Name of 72 letters). 

Other calculations in gematria involve a “filling” of the 
“filling,” or a second “filling” The gematria of the word itself 
is called ikkar or shoresh, while the rest of the word (the “fill- 
ings”) is called the neelam (“hidden part”). The neelam of the 
letter ° is 71 = 10; the neelam of *”"7W is 7°, n? and 7) = 500. 

(6) There is also a “great number” that counts the fi- 
nal letters of the alphabet as a continuation of the alphabet 
(500 = D; 600 = }; 700 = Y; 800 = 4}; 900 = 7). However, there 
is a calculation according to the usual order of the alphabet 
whereby the numerical values of the final letters are as follows: 
‘| = 500, 0 = 600, ] = 700, etc. 

(7) The addition of the number of letters in the word to 
the numerical value of the word itself, or the addition of the 
number “one” to the total numerical value of the word. 

Criticism of the use of gematria as a justified means of 
commentary was first voiced by Abraham *Ibn Ezra (in his 
commentary on Gen. 14:14) and later by the opponents of the 
Kabbalah (in Ari Nohem, ch. 10). But even several kabbalists 
(e.g., *Nahmanides) warned against exaggerated use of gema- 
tria. Joseph Solomon *Delmedigo speaks of false gematriot in 
order to abolish the value of that system. When the believers 
in Shabbetai Zevi began to widely apply gematriot to his name 
(shaddai (God) and its “filling” = 814), those who denied him 
used mock gematriot (ruah sheker = (“false spirit”) = 814). In 
spite of this, the use of gematria was widespread in many cir- 
cles and among preachers not only in Poland but also among 
the Sephardim. To this day the homiletical and allegorical 
literature according to the method of *Pardes (the four levels 
of meaning of a text), especially of the North African rabbis, 
is full of gematria. 





[Gershom Scholem] 


According to the findings of Stephen Lieberman, a variety of 
techniques similar to gematria are found already in Mesopo- 
tamia. Among the *Hasidei Ashkenaz books devoted to the 
gematria'ot found in the Bible are known, as is the case with R. 
*Judah he-Hasid, and his descendant R. *Eleazar ha-Darshan 
(Ms. Munchen 221). An interesting example of wide-ranging 
gematria in most of its varieties is found in the manuscript 
writings of a contemporary of Eleazar of Worms, R. Nehe- 
miah ben Solomon the Prophet, which reflect the centrality of 
this technique outside the circle of Kalonymide esotericism in 
Worms. One of the most famous gematriot, Elohim = teva = 
86, presumably had an influence on Spinoza's philosophy. 


[Moshe Idel (2nd ed.)] 
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GEMEN, town in Westphalia, Germany. Jews are known to 
have lived there from the mid-16" century. After 1771 they 
came under the jurisdiction of the rabbi of *Muenster. The 
community numbered 28 persons in 1809; 49 in 1911; and 52 
in 1933. The synagogue (erected in 1912) was destroyed in No- 
vember 1938, and shortly afterward the congregation ceased 
to exist. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Loewenstein, Aus Vergangenheit und Ge- 
genwart der israelitischen Gemeinde Gemen (1912); PKG. 


GEMILUT HASADIM (Heb. 0°707 mia; lit., “the bestowal 
of lovingkindness”), the most comprehensive and fundamen- 
tal of all Jewish social virtues, which encompasses the whole 
range of the duties of sympathetic consideration toward one’s 
fellow man. The earliest individual rabbinic statement in the 
Talmud, the maxim of *Simeon the Just, mentions it as one of 
the three pillars of Judaism (“Torah, the Temple service, and 
gemilut hasadim) upon which the [continued] existence of the 
world depends” (Avot 1:2). 

The first Mishnah of Peah enumerates it both among the 
things “which have no fixed measure” and among those that 
“man enjoys the fruits thereof in this world, while the stock 
remains for him in the world to come,’ ie., its practice affords 
satisfaction in this world while it is accounted a virtue for 
him on the Day of Judgment. This, incidentally, is an excep- 
tion to the general rule that pleasure in this world is at the 
expense of one’s spiritual assets. With regard to the former, 
the Jerusalem Talmud (Pe’ah 1:1, 15b) differentiates between 
gemilut hasadim expressed in personal service (“with his 
body”) and with one’s material goods. It maintains that only 
the former is unlimited in its scope, whereas the latter is 
limited by the general rule that one should not “squander” 
more than a fifth of one’s possessions on good works. With 
regard to the latter, the text of the Mishnah mentions only 
“honoring one’s parents, gemilut hasadim, and bringing 
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about peace between man and his fellow.” The prayer book 
version adds, inter alia, “hospitality to wayfarers, visiting the 
sick, dowering the bride, attending the dead to the grave.” 
These additions, culled from various beraitot and other pas- 
sages, are actually redundant since they are merely aspects of 
the comprehensive virtue of gemilut hasadim which embraces 
them and many other expressions of human sympathy and 
kindness (cf. Maim., Yad, Evel 14:1). 

Gemilut hasadim encompasses a wider range of human 
kindness than does *charity: “Charity can be given only with 
one’s money; gemilut hasadim, both by personal service and 
with money. Charity can be given only to the poor; gemilut 
hasadim, both to rich and poor. Charity can be given only to 
the living; gemilut hasadim, both to the living and the dead” 
(Suk. 49b). Thus, helping a lame man over a stile is an act of 
gemilut hasadim, though not of charity; a gift given with a 
scowl to a poor man may be charity; the same amount given 
with a smile and a word of good cheer raises it to the level of 
gemilut hasadim. Almost humorously the rabbis point out 
that the only provable example of genuine altruistic gemilut 
hasadim is paying respect to the dead, for in it there is not the 
unspoken thought that the recipient may one day reciprocate 
(Tanh., Va-Yehi 3; cf. Rashi to Gen. 47:29). 

Gemilut hasadim is regarded as one of the three outstand- 
ing, distinguishing characteristics of the Jew, to the extent that 
“whosoever denies the duty of gemilut hasadim denies the fun- 
damental of Judaism” (Eccles. R. 7:1); he is even suspected of 
being of non-Jewish descent. Only he who practices it is fit 
to be a member of the Jewish people (Yev. 79a), for the Jews 
are not only practicers of gemilut hasadim but “the scions of 
those who practice it” (Ket. 8b). That gemilut hasadim is es- 
sentially a rabbinic ethical conception, is explicitly stated by 
Maimonides (loc. cit.). 

During the Middle Ages the grand conception of gemilut 
hasadim as embracing every aspect of benevolence and con- 
sideration to one’s fellow both in attitude and in deed became 
severely limited to the single aspect of giving loans without 
interest to those in need. It is not unlikely that this limitation 
was due to the fact that the main source of economic exis- 
tence for the Jew was moneylending (to non-Jews), with the 
result that in lending money without interest he was depriv- 
ing himself of his essential stock in trade. It is to this conno- 
tation of gemilut hasadim that the free-loan gemilut hasadim 
societies refer. 

[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 
Modern Period 
Burial societies in the communities of Central and Eastern 
Europe in the 18"* century were known as *hevra kaddisha or 
kabranim with the added appellation gemilut hasadim. They 
were also called gomelei hesed shel emet (Gen. 47:29). This ap- 
plication came to signify the acts of lovingkindness connected 
with burial and consolation of the bereaved. The Prague com- 
munity in 1792 had an association with triple functions: the 
provision of gemilut hasadim, of burial duties, and of sandakim 
at circumcisions. In Koenigsberg and many other communi- 
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ties the local bikkur holim was also called gemilut hasadim. The 
Hambro Synagogue in London in 1795 had a ladies’ auxiliary, 
hevra kaddisha u-gemilut hasadim mi-nashim. In the United 
States hesed shel emet societies have specialized in burial of the 
poor. Such an association, founded in 1888 in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, amassed considerable wealth from its large cemetery 
holdings and was able to support local, national, and overseas 
charities from its considerable income. 
[Isaac Levitats] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: ET, 6 (1954), 149-53; C.G. Montefiore and 
H. Loewe (eds.), A Rabbinic Anthology (1938), ch. 16; Rabinowitz, in: 
Fourth World Congress of Jewish Studies, Papers, 1 (1967), 145-8 (Heb. 
pt.); J. Marcus, Communal Sick-Care in the German Ghetto (1947); I. 
Levitats, Jewish Community in Russia (1943); idem, in: Essays... in 
Honor of S.W. Baron (1959), 337 ff. 


GENEALOGY. 


In the Bible 
Genealogical lists in the Bible are of two main types: 

(1) those which are simply lists of historical, ethno- 
graphic, and even legendary traditions, and which constitute 
most of the lists in Genesis that are called “generations” or 
“books of generations” (Gen. 5:1; 6:9; 10:1; et al.); 

(2) those which are tribal genealogies or lists reflecting 
clan traditions, the census lists in Numbers, and the genea- 
logical accounts in Chronicles. 

A third type consists of detailed lists giving the genea- 
logical background of individual families, usually where that 
family played an important historical role, such as in the case 
of the house of David (1 Chron. 2:10-15; 3:1-24), the house 
of Zadok (1 Chron. 5:28—41; et al.), and the house of Saul 
(1 Chron. 8:33ff; et al.). Sometimes, less important families 
(1 Chron. 2:31-41; 5:14; et al.), and also individuals (11 Kings 
22:3; Jer. 36:14), are represented in the same way as in the third 
type of list. The Bible does not distinguish these different types 
from each other, and the historico-ethnographic and tribal ge- 
nealogies are all based on the view (common also among the 
Arabs) that nations, tribes, and clans all develop in the same 
way: every human grouping is descended from a single father. 
Nor is it always easy to classify a genealogy as belonging to 
one or another type. 

It is not known when the tradition of recording gene- 
alogies became established in Israel, but it is undoubtedly an 
ancient one, as only by proving connection with some fam- 
ily or clan could an individual claim the privileges of citizen 
status. The important role of the genealogy is indicative of a 
society based on a tribal, patriarchal tradition. Consequently, 
certain family groups or individuals from among the local 
population or from closely related tribes, who joined the Isra- 
elites during the period of the Conquest or in the early mon- 
archy, were included in the genealogical framework of the 
tribe as one way of truly incorporating them into the com- 
munity. In like manner artisans, wise men, and poets, whose 
profession was customarily hereditary, were generally linked 
with some ancient ancestor (cf. 1 Chron. 2:55; 4:21, 23), and 
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The line of Caleb (| Chron. 2:42—49). V indicates names of towns in Judah. 


whoever joined such a group was as a matter of course at- 
tached to it genealogically even though he did not actually 
stem from its line. 

Such written lists were definitely family and clan genealo- 
gies and not those of individuals; in part they were composed 
for official purposes, such as for a national census, military 
service, or the levying of taxes. Genealogical lists in Israel are 
known from the time of the First Temple, from what is re- 
lated in Ezra 2:62 of priestly families who on returning to Zion 
sought proof of their pedigree but could not find it. Nehemiah 
(7:5) also mentions the “book of the genealogy of those who 
came up at first.” It seems that the institution of genealogical 
lists is the background of certain figurative expressions in the 
Bible (cf. Ex. 32:32; Ezek. 13:9; Ps. 139:16; et al.). Apparently ge- 
nealogies of individual families were based on oral traditions 
passed down among the families concerned, or even on na- 
tional traditions. Some think that the list of Aaron’s priestly 
descendants (1 Chron. 5-6) goes back to a text in which many 
generations were missing, and that the editors filled some of 
the gaps by repeating some of the names. 

In the period of the return to Zion the question of gene- 
alogy acquired a special significance. Of primary importance 
was the lineage of the priests and the levites, for without prov- 
ing their priestly descent they could not qualify for service 
in the Temple; but the other returning families were no less 
keen to prove their descent in order to claim family property. 
Consequently, a special interest developed in the ancient ge- 
nealogical lists, some of which are reproduced in the opening 
chapters of Chronicles and presumably were written toward 
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the end of the Persian period. Similarly, in the short historical 
stories of Esther, Judith, and Tobit, also written at the end of 
the Persian period, the lineage of the main hero of the story 
is given in detail, e.g., those of Mordecai (Esth. 2:5; cf. 1 Sam. 
9:1), Tobit (a1; cf. Gen. 46:24), and Judith (8:1; cf. Num. 1:6). 
It is hard to suppose that these are authentic genealogies, yet 
each of these books claims to relate an event that happened 
long before the time of composition. 

In the genealogical lists, particularly those of 1 Chron- 
icles, there are three main elements which are usually com- 
bined. One represents the relationship of clans through lines 
of descent from father to son; another sees it in the names 
of settlements (usually so-and-so, the “father” of the settle- 
ment); and a third, in the names of families (e.g., the Tirathites 
(1 Chron. 2:55)). The line of Caleb’s descendants (1 Chron. 
2:42-49) illustrates the mixture. 

Various scholars have sought to find in the genealogical 
schemes of the Bible a conventional way of handing down 
ethnographic records and information concerning regional 
history and the pattern of settlement of local clans and fami- 
lies. These scholars have even attempted to establish rules to 
interpret the various genealogical schemes. Thus, the fusing 
of two ethnic groups or tribes can be expressed by an account 
of a marriage; and the integration of a newly settled tribe in 
the indigenous population can be indicated by the head of 
the tribe marrying one of the native women, or taking one as 
a concubine. Daughters generally represent settlements sub- 
ject to a larger urban center, and sons naturally represent the 
strongest and oldest of these. Individuals from outside the 
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“family” circle who appear in a genealogy usually symbolize 
weak families who joined a stronger tribe and so on. 

Though such rules cannot provide the sole interpreta- 
tion of the genealogical lists, they are an aid to the unravel- 
ing of the complicated process of Israelite settlement. One, of 
course, must bear in mind that several of the stories and tra- 
ditions concerned derive from a combination of schematic 
descriptions, as regards the historic reality, together with leg- 
ends and folktales. 

It frequently happens that a given name - of a nation, 
tribe, or family - occurs in different genealogical contexts, or 
even in a compound list, once as father, once as son, uncle, 
or brother. For example, Aram is listed in Genesis 10:23 as the 
father of Uz, whereas in Genesis 22:20-21 Uz is a son of Na- 
hor and an uncle of Aram. In Genesis 36:5, 14 Korah is a son 
of Esau, but in Genesis 36:16 the clan of Korah is descended 
from Esau’s son Eliphaz. In 1 Chronicles 2:9 Ram is a son of 
Hezron and brother of Jerahmeel, yet in the same chapter, 
verse 27, Ram is the eldest son of Jerahmeel. Sometimes one 
name can be included in several genealogical lists in associa- 
tion with different ethnic or tribal units. For instance, Zerah, 
Korah, and Kenaz, who are included in the Edomite list in 
Genesis 36, are also found on the list of families in the tribe 
of Judah in 1 Chronicles 2 and 4; Beriah appears as one of the 
sons of Ephraim (1 Chron. 7:23), and also as one of the sons 
of Asher (Gen. 46:17); and Hezron is listed as the son of Reu- 
ben (Gen. 46:9), and also as one of the sons of Perez son of 
Judah (Gen. 46:12). At times it may seem plausible that two 
entirely separate ethnic groups bore the same name, but gen- 
erally such duplication is caused by uncertainty concerning 
genealogical attribution or the existence of parallel traditions. 
These may have had various causes; sometimes they reflect 
changes in historical circumstances - the power relations 
between tribes, families and clans; the migration of several 
tribes or clans from one region to another; or a mingling of 
various ethnic elements. 

The editors of the genealogical lists in the Bible, particu- 
larly those of 1 Chronicles, were confronted with conflicting 
lists and traditions, often mutually contradictory. The com- 
bination of the various lists, without altering their different, 
individual character, was possible because the editors of the 
comprehensive lists regarded them as genealogies of individu- 
als, the progenitors of families and tribes. Thus, the repeated 
recurrence of the same name provided no difficulty. They did 
not regard such recurrences as conflicting data concerning 
families and clans, but merely as showing that the same name 
kept recurring among individuals related to one another. 


[Jacob Liver] 


In the Second Temple Period 

Purity of descent played an important role in the Second Tem- 
ple period. It concerned mainly the kohanim (“priests”) and 
those Israelite families who laid claim to the eligibility of their 
daughters to marry kohanim. Other families, who had no re- 
cord of their descent but on the other hand were not suspected 
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of impure lineage, were referred to as issah (“dough”). The ko- 
hanim, in order to preserve their pure status, were restricted 
to marital ties with families whose purity of descent was not 
in doubt, and were therefore required to know in detail their 
own genealogy and that of the families whose daughters they 
married. Families laying claim to purity of blood kept ances- 
tral lists, which served as evidence of their seniority and le- 
gitimacy, for the very possession of such lists enhanced their 
standing. For the kohanim, a general genealogical list was 
maintained in the Temple, which recorded genealogical infor- 
mation on all priestly families; even the kohanim who lived in 
the Diaspora provided this genealogical center in Jerusalem 
with full details of their marriages (cf. Jos., Apion, 1:7). 

A priestly tribunal, which convened in a special room in 
the Temple, was responsible for the upkeep of the genealogi- 
cal lists and the verification of genealogical data. They func- 
tioned in accordance with established rules, and also based 
their findings on the evidence of witnesses and genealogical 
documents. One such rule followed in the Second Temple 
period was that families who traditionally performed cer- 
tain functions were beyond suspicion and their purity of de- 
scent required no further examination: priestly families who 
served in the Temple “from the altar and upward” and “from 
the dukhan [the place from which the kohanim blessed the 
people] and upward,” and members of the *Sanhedrin and 
other families who performed certain official functions (Kid. 
4:4-5; Sanh. 4:2; Ar. 2:4). Other duties, such as participation 
in the priestly blessing or partaking in the terumah (the con- 
tribution made to kohanim), did not in themselves put the 
priestly family in question beyond the need for further proof. 
It should be pointed out that the various offices in the Temple 
service passed from father to son. 

It is important to note that the sages did not owe their 
positions of leadership to their descent from prominent fam- 
ilies. Some of the sages, it is true, were of noble lineage (such 
as *Judah ha-Nasi), but others came from families with no 
genealogical record and there were even a few who were the 
descendants of proselytes. In their society, the rabbi took the 
place of the father, and the tradition of the academies (the ye- 
shivot) took precedence over the tradition of the family. Tal- 
mudic legends went so far as to “invent” a gentile origin for 
some sages, including some of the greatest (*Akiva, *Meir, and 
others); some sages were even said to have been descended 
from infamous and evil gentiles (Sisera, Sennacherib, Haman, 
Nero) who had repented of their ways and had become Jews. 
The evident purpose of such legends was to demonstrate that 
the acquisition of Torah learning and piety was not dependent 
upon noble descent. 

Purity of blood did, however, play a role in the struggle 
for secular power among the prominent families, and even the 
royal houses had to resort to genealogical proofs in order to 
strengthen their position. Thus the *Hasmoneans, who had 
to defend themselves against the contention that only Davidic 
descendants could lay claim to kingship, in turn questioned 
the purity of David’s blood, in view of his descent from Ruth 
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the Moabite. *Herod, who also had to face a challenge to the 
legitimacy of his rule, forged for himself a pedigree going back 
to David, after first destroying the genealogical records main- 
tained in the Temple (according to the third-century Christian 
historian Africanus). Later sources reflect the great danger in- 
herent in any attempt to probe the purity of leading families, 
for the latter would not hesitate to use force against anyone 
casting doubt upon their pure descent (Kid. 71a). *Johanan 
b. Zakkai therefore decreed (apparently on the eve of the de- 
struction of the Temple) that no rabbinical court would deal 
with matters concerning genealogy (Eduy. 8:3). A similar con- 
sideration led to an early rejection of Sefer Yuhasin, which 
seems to have been a Midrash on Chronicles (Pes. 62b). 

After the destruction of the Temple, when the kohanim 
lost their function, they prized even more their purity of de- 
scent, for it was the only symbol left to them of their exalted 
status. This emphasis on descent continued up to the end of 
the era of the amoraim (sixth century), in both Erez Israel and 
Babylon. One result was that a man who wished to ensure the 
continued purity of his family would marry only his sister’s 
daughter (Yev. 62b, et al.); many of the great sages followed 
this practice. The Damascus Sect (see Book of the Covenant 
of *Damascus) disapproved of it. It is doubtful whether the 
rabbis of the tannaitic and talmudic era had real knowledge of 
their own - and contemporary - genealogy. Numerous fami- 
lies are mentioned in the Mishnah and the Gemara, and some 
of these are described as being of traceable descent (Tosef., 
Pe'ah 4:11; Yev. 16b; Ta’an. 4:5, etc.). The list in the Mishnah 
Taanit 4:5 originates from the Persian period. Some of the 
genealogies ascribed to these families are undoubtedly of a 
legendary character, while the rest are disputed by scholars. 
A special problem is posed by the later genealogy of the house 
of David, a subject which also concerned the early Christians 
(Matt. 1:1-17, Luke 3:23-38). 

The Mishnah (Kid. 4:1) lists ten social groups who re- 
turned from the Babylonian exile, in the order of their ge- 
nealogical precedence. The first three - kohanim, levites, and 
Israelites - are of equal status, except that the kohanim are 
restricted in their choice of wives; the halalim are the sons 
of the marriages of disqualified kohanim and are themselves 
disqualified from service in the Temple and marital ties with 
kohanim; next are gerim (converts to Judaism) who are equal 
to Israelites in most respects, except that they may enter cer- 
tain marriages which are prohibited to an Israelite by descent; 
the sixth group are the harurim, manumitted slaves; the sev- 
enth are the *mamzerim, i.e., bastards, the children of one of 
the unions prohibited on pain of death or *karet; next are the 
nethinim, the descendants of the Gibeonites who were cir- 
cumcised at the time of Joshua and were not regarded as full 
Jews because their ancestors’ conversion was incomplete; the 
ninth group are the shetukim (“the silent ones”) who do not 
know the identity of their father; and the tenth, and lowest, 
group are the asufim (“foundlings”) who know neither mother 
nor father. A chapter in the Talmud (Kid. 4) is devoted to the 
relationships between these groups, i.e., the rules applying to 
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intermarriage between one group and another. Not included 
in the scale are gentiles and slaves; these have no genealogi- 
cal status at all, and when they convert or are set free achieve 
their own “descent” and are legally free to marry even their 
closest relatives. This genealogical scale applied to marriage 
and honorific matters; it was not deemed relevant in respect 
of Torah learning and piety, and the Mishnah states clearly 
that “a learned bastard takes precedence over an uneducated 
high priest” (Hor. 3:8). 

Babylonian Jewry considered that the purity of its de- 
scent was of a higher order than that of Erez Israel, basing 
its claim on the tradition that all those whose purity was in 
doubt had returned to Erez Israel with Ezra. In the course 
of time, however, Babylonian amoraim declared the popula- 
tion of entire areas as Jews who were not fit “to enter the as- 
sembly of God” (ie., for marriage with other Jews; Kid. 7ob). 
The rabbis of Erez Israel made several attempts to change the 
existing rule which regarded Babylonian lineage as superior 
but failed in their attempt; this was a result of the general re- 
luctance to take up genealogical questions prevailing in Erez 
Israel, as well as the rising importance of Babylonian Jewry 
at this time (beginning of third century). Babylonian Jews 
continued to claim greater purity, and the Talmud (Kid. 71b) 
tells of an impostor who feigned a Babylonian accent to claim 
Babylonian descent. 

This development testifies to the degeneration of the con- 
cept of genealogy which, with the destruction of the Temple 
ceased to have practical significance and merely became a 
symbol of social status. The Talmud makes frequent references 
to honorable families and individuals who quarreled with one 
another about their lineage, even stating: “When men quar- 
rel among themselves, they quarrel over birth” (Kid. 76a). The 
amoraim tackled the problem from two angles: on the one 
hand they decided that “anyone with a family stigma stigma- 
tizes others and never praises anyone” (according to the cor- 
rect reading in DER 1), and Samuel added that “he stigmatizes 
with his own stigma” (Kid. 7ob). It is also related in this same 
spirit of the people of Erez Israel: “When two people quarrel 
they see which becomes silent first and say to him “This one 
is of superior birth” (ibid. 71b); on the other hand they in- 
cluded within their homilies abundant praise of birth, such 
as “When the Holy One causes His divine Presence to rest, it 
is only upon Israelite families of pure birth” (Kid. 7ob); “The 
Holy One is reluctant to uproot a name from its place in a ge- 
nealogical tree” (Gen. R. 82:11; cf. TJ, Suk. 5:8). The sages also 
protested against “anyone who takes a wife not fit (i-e., with a 
stigma) for him” (Kid. 70a) because he disregards the impor- 
tance of birth. The sages included among their homilies say- 
ings in the style of prophecies of comfort that God will purify 
Israel's genealogy in time to come. They stressed, however, that 
for the time being one can only act carefully and be guided 
by the rule that “a family once mixed up remains so” (Kid. 
7ob) - an important rule which they regarded as “a charity 
shown by God to Israel” since it is likely to abolish the obsta- 
cles of genealogical stigmas: one should not reveal the truth 
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concerning families that have become mixed up and whose 
stigma has been forgotten (see also *Family). 

The Talmud records the Davidic descent of the pa- 
triarchs of the Erez Israel community in the talmudic era, 
and of the Babylonian *exilarchs. Similarly, in the post- 
talmudic era the exilarchs were regarded as descending from 
the house of David. The same claim was made about some 
of the geonim (such as *Hai Gaon). In the Middle Ages, Da- 
vidic lineage was claimed for some great scholars, e.g., *Rashi, 
and in consequence his grandsons Jacob b. Meir *Tam and 
*Samuel b. Meir were said to have descended from *Johanan 
ha-Sandlar, who in turn was regarded as being of Davidic 
descent. 


In the Modern Period 
From the 12" century onward, the term *yihus (birth) assumed 
additionally a new and positive meaning among the Jews of 
Central and Eastern Europe. Dynastic connection not only 
ensured the family concerned against any suspicion of im- 
pure birth, but also provided it with family privileges (zekhut 
avot) applicable in many matters. These dynastic genealogies 
stemmed from superiority of their pious and scholarly fore- 
fathers, the founders of the family, and its main importance 
was in connection with arranging marriages. Many families 
possessed genealogical trees - whether of substance or oth- 
erwise —- which they took great pains to preserve. Some of 
these lists were published in order to add further luster to the 
family name. Many rabbis strongly criticized this custom and 
stressed the value of a man creating his own good name. In 
*Hasidism, descent from the *zaddik was endowed with spe- 
cial significance, rooted in the belief that the zaddik transmit- 
ted some of his sanctity to his descendants. With the develop- 
ment of dynasties of zaddikim the term yihus acquired also 
great formal institutional value. In 19'»-century Germany the 
study of genealogy held an important place in Jewish public 
affairs, because of the aspiration to prove that the Jewish com- 
munity was deeply rooted in the locality. Scientific journals 
dealing with this topic were founded and much scientific and 
archival material published. 

[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 
Genealogical Research 
INTRODUCTION. Jewish genealogy is a popular and even 
scholarly pursuit in many parts of the world today. Since Juda- 
ism is not only a community of faith but a people that claims 
descent from common ancestry, there has always been an 
interest in tracing and validating descent. To this day there 
are Jews who trace their descent from the ancient priests (ko- 
hanim) and levites (leviim) of the biblical period and who 
receive special recognition as such in the synagogue service. 
*Sephardim are particularly scrupulous in maintaining fam- 
ily genealogical records in order to demonstrate that they are 
indeed “pure” Sephardim (sefardi tahor). 


RABBINIC GENEALOGY. Because of the importance attached 
to Torah learning in the Jewish tradition, genealogical records 
of rabbis and hasidic leaders (rebbes) are relatively abundant 
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and carefully recorded. Genealogical research is facilitated by 
the frequency with which these families intermarried. 

Rabbinic genealogical information may be found in bio- 
graphical works, rabbinic manuscripts, scholarly works and 
responsa literature. Yizkor books on the shtetls of Eastern Eu- 
rope contain stories about the town rabbis and their families. 
Because rabbis and scholars held positions of esteem in the 
Jewish world, their writings were preserved and their yahrzeits 
observed. Therefore it may be possible to trace farther back 
into time if one is of rabbinic descent even if the family did 
not maintain records. 

Amongst the problems in creating a rabbinic family ge- 
nealogy is the fact that despite large numbers of children born 
into rabbinic families, only those sons who were rabbis and 
daughters who married rabbis were usually recorded. 

Research has been complicated by the changing of fam- 
ily names. A son-in-law might take the name of a scholarly 
father-in-law or that of a beloved mother-in-law in place of 
the patronym. Adding to the confusion is the usage of the He- 
brew word hatan, which refers to both son-in-law, father-in- 
law, and husband. Encyclopedic works may record rabbis ac- 
cording to first names. Since words in rabbinic literature are 
used sparingly, rabbis were often known by rashe tevot (first 
letter abbreviations) or by the names of books they authored 
(see B. Friedberg, Bet Eked Sefarim). The use of the title “Reb” 
as sign of respect for a non-rabbi also leads to misunderstand- 
ings. Publication of a rabbi’s writings often contained bibliog- 
raphies of the author and yahrzeit dates for members of the 
family. Introductory haskamot (approbations) by rabbis who 
read the manuscript included their own biographical notes 
about the author and his family, recording the names of other 
scholars in the family. Sheelot and teshuvot (rabbinic responsa) 
also may contain genealogical references. 


WHAT IS GENEALOGY TODAY? In contrast to the traditional 
view of genealogy as simply a compilation of ancestors’ names 
and dates in a chronological order from the past to the pres- 
ent, genealogy today differs both in direction and in scope. 
Starting with the present, the researcher works back into his- 
tory, recording personal characteristics and history as well 
as names and dates. Since the search has a personal motiva- 
tion, which is self-understanding, the term genealogy is being 
used interchangeably with family history or personal history. 
Genealogy previously had been primarily an activity of the 
elderly. The “new” genealogy has attracted a much younger 
constituency. 

It is not unusual to hear that a genealogist has been re- 
searching his ancestry for 30 years. Starting with two parents, 
four grandparents, eight great-grandparents, continually in- 
creasing their number, we find that, within ten generations, if 
successful, a person will have 1,024 direct ancestors. The num- 
ber grows proportionally as we add brothers, sisters and their 
spouses and children at each generational level. 

Key elements in genealogy are names, dates, places, and 
relationships. These records have been recorded on many ar- 
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tistic charts and trees. Information can be collected and stored 
in albums or books, on tapes, maps, and slides. Today, with a 
computer, people with large genealogies produce computer- 
ized copies of their ancestry. 

Starting with oneself, the genealogist poses the follow- 
ing questions. What were the personal, historic, economic, 
religious, and social reasons that brought my ancestors to 
uproot themselves and move from one country to another? 
How have my parents’ and ancestors’ decisions, beliefs, and 
needs affected my environment and my life? A family tree is 
only the framework for family history. Stories, legends, and 
events in the life of members of the family give drama and 
meaning to the genealogy. Often a family maintains that it 
is descended from the Baal Shem Tov, the Vilna Gaon, the 
Maharal of Prague, Rashi, and other famous personalities. 
These traditions add excitement and encouragement for the 
genealogist. 

An explosion of interest in genealogy across the United 
States of America was sparked by the bicentennial celebra- 
tion of American independence in 1976 and ignited by the 
television screening of Alex Haley’s bestseller Roots in 1977. 
These events carried a strong message of encouragement to 
all Americans to take pride in their ethnic origins. Along with 
other ethnic groups Jews have joined the “Back to Roots” 
movement. 

In 1977, Dan Rottenberg published Finding Our Fathers: 
A Guidebook To Jewish Genealogy which provided a major re- 
source for Jewish genealogists. In 1979 there were three Jew- 
ish genealogical societies in North America and by 1984 there 
were 17, located in New York, Washington, Los Angeles, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, Cleveland, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Tidewater 
(Virginia), Orange County, San Diego, San Francisco, Detroit, 
Boston, southern Florida, Cincinnati, and Montreal. These 
organizations function as a support system for the researcher 
and a forum for sharing discoveries, methods, and sources of 
research, and genealogical skills and techniques. 

In 1977 the first American journal of Jewish genealogy, 
Toledot: The Journal of Jewish Genealogy, was published in 
New York, followed by Roots Key from Los Angeles, Phila- 
delphia’s Newsletter, Mishpacha from Washington, and Search 
from Chicago. 

In 1981, the First National Summer Seminar on Jewish 
Genealogy took place in New York City. Subsequently, na- 
tional seminars were held in Washington in 1982, Los Angeles 
in 1983, and Chicago in 1984. The First International Seminar, 
sponsored by the Jewish Genealogy Society of Greater Wash- 
ington, was held in Jerusalem in 1984. These seminars provide 
participants with the opportunity to visit local archives, librar- 
ies, and cemeteries, to meet other genealogists from different 
cities and countries, and to attend educational workshops. 

The shock of the Holocaust was a significant factor in 
stimulating Jewish genealogy. Jewish attention was turned 
back to Eastern Europe. Jews were tormented by questions of 
what and who had been lost. Questions about ancestral roots 
were reawakened. Grievous family losses created a hunger for 
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the reuniting of families and a fierce desire to know who sur- 
vived. In response agencies were created that are important 
resources for genealogists: the International Tracing Service 
(1Ts) in Arolsen, West Germany, and the Search Bureau for 
Missing Relatives in Jerusalem. 

The 1Ts, administered by the International Red Cross, 
maintains a master index on an alphabetic Soundex System. 
Among the holdings of the 1Ts are indexes and name lists of 
concentration camp victims, deportation lists of Jews, and lists 
of children separated from families. Postwar holdings include 
lists of inhabitants of the displaced person camps. The staff of 
the 1Ts can respond to queries in most languages. 

In 1945 the Jewish Agency for Palestine established the 
Search Bureau for Missing Relatives. The office published The 
Register of Jewish Survivors, listing 58,000 persons. Now they 
have computerized their list of World War 11 survivors. Also, 
the Agency maintains a computerized family finder for Israeli 
residents indexed by surname, country, and town. 

French Holocaust research can be done at The Memorial 
Library in Paris. The book by Serge Klarsfeld, Le Memorial de 
la Déportation des Juifs de France, contains vital statistics of 
some 80,000 Jews deported from France. 


Post-Holocaust Archives. At this time also archives were es- 
tablished to gather, save, and preserve what remained of Jew- 
ish records from before the Holocaust and those concerning 
that period. *Yad Vashem was founded in Israel in 1945. The 
Leo Baeck Institute, an important archive for German Jewish 
records, was established in Israel in 1955; its New York Archive 
has valuable genealogical materials. 

Yad Vashem became a major center for the collection 
of oral, photographed, and written testimonies of Holocaust 
survivors. It has a copy of the 1rs holdings; however, it is 
not equipped to deal with queries or research. There is at 
Yad Vashem a plan to create a separate file on those who 
gave testimony and a computer series in Hebrew and Eng- 
lish characters listing the victims and significant information 
about them. 

Motivated by a need to remember and record life in their 
native villages and towns now destroyed by Nazis, the lands- 
mannschaft organizations began to produce yizkor bikher 
(“memorial books”). These yizkor bikher now number over 
500 and are an indispensable source of information on the 
destroyed Jewish communities of Eastern Europe. They in- 
clude lists of local residents, photographs, stories about per- 
sonalities who lived in the town, and history of the town it- 
self. Many books have hand-drawn maps of the town which 
outline the main streets of the shtetl, cemeteries, synagogues, 
and details not normally found on a map. These books are 
written mostly in Yiddish and Hebrew, with some English. 
Most Jewish libraries carry some of the volumes. The most 
complete selection is at Yad Vashem in Jerusalem and y1vo 
in New York City. The most recent listing of these volumes 
can be found in Appendix 1 by Zachary M. Baker in A Ruined 
Garden (see Bibliography). 
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Yad Vashem also has put online names and information 
for more than three million victims of the Holocaust gath- 
ered over the past half century. The names of those murdered 
are a prominent feature of the new museum exhibition with 
the Hall of Names and are now accessible for all to search. In 
2.005, it signed an exchange agreement with the United States 
Holocaust Memorial Museum for the exchange of names of 
victims taken from lists of deportee and concentration camp 
records, which will join the affidavits of those murdered that 
Yad Vashem has painstakingly gathered. Yad Vashem will also 
have access to the Ben and Vladka Meed National Registry of 
Jewish Holocaust Survivors collected by the *American Gath- 
ering of Jewish Holocaust Survivors since 1981. The more than 
50,000 pre-interview questionnaires of the Survivors of the 
Shoah Visual History Foundation, under the auspices of the 
University of Southern California, also contain an extensive 
list of Holocaust victims as well as survivors; the material was 
not yet accessible online in late 2005. In addition, the Jewish 
Historical Institute in Warsaw is the home of a genealogical 
search for records of Jews in Poland. Yale Reisner developed 
the project with major financial assistance from the Ronald 
S. Lauder Foundation. 


GENERAL METHODOLOGY. (1) Interview family, starting with 
the oldest in each branch of the family. Record and tape every- 
thing carefully. The most valuable sources are the oldest living 
members of the family. Their memories of events and recol- 
lection of family experiences cannot be replaced. Fortunate 
is the researcher who has a relative from the immigrant gen- 
eration, for this person may remember those who remained 
behind and were lost in the Holocaust. 

(2) Locate all relatives; interview or contact by letter or 
phone. Record dates of all contacts. 

(3) Search for diaries, biographies, family papers and 
letters, diplomas, journals and newspaper clippings, photo- 
graphs, passports, vital records, yahrzeit records, and inscrip- 
tions in Bibles and prayer books. 

(4) Try to discover through family and survivors of the 
Holocaust who of the family remained in Europe during 
World War 11 and what happened to them. Contact Inter- 
national Tracing Service, D-3548 Arolsen, Federal Republic 
of Germany. 

(5) Contact or visit Yad Vashem to see if your relatives 
are recorded in the pages of testimony filed there. These pages 
list the name and address of the testifier who is often a fam- 
ily member. 

(6) Search for death records at home, in cemeteries, at 
funeral parlors, and in synagogues, hevra kaddisha records, 
society and landsmannschaft records, vital statistics depart- 
ments of the government, newspaper or journal obituaries 
and notices. 

(7) Search for birth records at home, in maternity clin- 
ics, in government health record centers, and in physicians’ 
files, circumcision records, and vital records in government 
and state archives. 
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(8) Obtain immigration and naturalization records. In 
the U.S. petitions for naturalization, “first papers,” are par- 
ticularly valuable since they may record the name of the ship, 
date, and port of arrival, and destination in the new country. 
They may have the immigrant'’s birthplace. 

(9) Search for steamship passenger manifests. Write for 
steamship passenger arrival lists, to American and Canadian 
ports, using the original family names prior to immigration. 
Ship manifests are available in the National Archives and 
Record Service (NARS) in Washington D.c., at the archive of 
the Genealogy Society of Utah, at *y1vo Institute for Jew- 
ish Research in New York, and at H1as (Hebrew Immigrant 
Aid Society; see 15: 1539) in New York. H1as holds steam- 
ship ticket records for 1907-10, and passenger lists for 1884, 
1886, 1887, 1891-95, 1898, 1901, 1912, 1913. The State Archive 
in Hamburg holds passenger lists from their heavily used 
port. Hamburg passenger lists from 1850-1914 may also 
be found at the Museum of Hamburg, Historic Emigration 
Office, Holstenwall 24, 2000 Hamburg 36 (there is a us- 
ers fee). Some of these archives also hold passenger arrival 
records from Dutch ports of Amsterdam and Rotterdam; 
Antwerp, Belgium from years 1854-1855; Trieste, Naples, and 
Le Havre. The Bremen passenger lists were lost in World 
War II. 

(10) Search in old telephone and city directories in larger 
libraries for addresses of relatives. Census and military records 
are based on address and ward in large cities. An uncommon 
name can sometimes be used to find relatives. Old city directo- 
ries may include occupation and wife's names. The N.Y. Public 
Library Annex has some pre-Holocaust books from cities in 
Austria, Poland, Yugoslavia, and Czechoslovakia, and post- 
Holocaust ones which help to locate family. 

(11) For the U.S., obtain U.S. census records taken every 
ten years; currently available are those from 1790 through 
1910. They may provide date of immigration and birth date 
and place. The National Archives of the United States houses 
the United States federal census records. The records are filed 
geographically and by Soundex. These records may be ob- 
tained on interlibrary loan or through a regional branch of 
the Federal Archives. Pamphlets on “How to Get Census and 
Other Records” are available from the United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington D.c. 20402. In other coun- 
tries turn to state archives for census records. 

(12) Examine court and probate records, pension and so- 
cial security records, land and tax records, military and draft 
registration records, business employment records, adoption 
and divorce records. 

(13) Visit the local branch of Mormon Genealogical 
Library. Use gazeteer to find the province where towns are 
located. Examine town records for Jewish holdings. Order 
birth, marriage, or death records, census records, and ships’ 
passenger lists. 

(14) Visit Jewish historical societies, Jewish libraries, 
large public libraries with genealogy departments, and Jew- 
ish archives. 
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(15) Request to see synagogue records and bulletins, 
old-age home records, landsmannschaft and other society 
records. 

(16) Examine yizkor books of the towns from which the 
family came. 

(17) For the U.S., obtain information from HIAS records 
concerning ships’ passenger lists, steamship records, and pas- 
sage order books. H1As records can be obtained from yrvo 
in New York or from a branch of the Genealogical Society 
of Utah. Also, HIAs processes inquiries for missing persons 
through a Search and Location Department in New York 
City. 

(18) For the U.S., write to the United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.c. 20402, for pamphlets on 
“Where to Write For Birth, Death and Marriage.” 

(19) For Canada, write to the Public Archives of Canada 
(395 Wellington, Ottawa KIA ON3, Canada) fora booklet called 
“Tracing your Ancestors in Canada.” 

(20) In Holland, two organizations of assistance in re- 
search of Sephardi genealogies are the Netherlands Joods 
Familienarchif at Amsteldijk 67, Amsterdam and the Centraal 
Bureau voor Genealogie, POB 11755, 2502 AT, The Hague. 


GENEALOGY IN ISRAEL. ‘The first guide to the use of modern 
techniques of genealogical research in Israel is “Eretz Israel 
Jewish Genealogy, An Introduction to the Sources for the Late 
Ottoman and Mandate Periods” by Michael Plotkin, which 
appeared in Toledot, 3 (4), 1983. 

Traditional research in Jewish genealogy relied almost 
exclusively on Jewish sources such as citations in rabbinic 
works, family records, hevra kaddisha records, cemetery reg- 
isters, and oral traditions. Modern methods of genealogical 
research incorporate the technique of quantitative history, in- 
cluding census records, birth, marriage, and divorce registra- 
tions in the civil courts, steamship passenger lists, immigra- 
tion and naturalization records, court records, name changes, 
wills, and estate and land records. Plotkin, a trained archivist 
at the Israel State Archives, has shown that these techniques 
can be used in research in Israel. He also shows how Jewish 
Agency and World Zionist Organization aliyah records, the 
Pinkas Ha-Bogrim of the Yishuv in Mandatory Palestine, and 
histories of local settlements can be utilized for genealogical 
research. Simultaneous with the publication of Plotkin’s pio- 
neering article, the first Jewish genealogical society was orga- 
nized in Jerusalem. 

In 1971 under the leadership of Dr. Isaac Halbrecht of Tel 
Aviv University, the World Zionist Organization established 
Moreshet Beit Saba (the “Society for Jewish Family Heritage”). 
The purpose of the society is “to spark a movement centered 
in Israel that would encourage interest in Jewish family heri- 
tage and roots.” A questionnaire was formulated in several 
languages suited in part for computer processing with a ge- 
nealogical component which is being distributed worldwide 
to Jewish organizations and educational institutions. In or- 
der to preserve the genealogical and ethnographic contents 
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of the questionnaire and to facilitate the study of personal 
and family history, there is a plan to create an archive and 
a computer center in Israel which will be available to roots 
searchers. Moreshet Beit Saba is also supported by the Israel 
Ministry of Education to foster “a dialogue between the gen- 
erations through oral history and the roots program in the 
public schools of Israel.” 

Moreshet Beit Saba is in some ways a response to the re- 
volt against the Jewish tradition which marked some ideolo- 
gies within the Zionist movement. These ideologies often re- 
sulted in feelings of disdain for the Yiddish language and the 
traditional East European Jewish style of life. The determina- 
tion to create a new society, a new culture, a new Jew produced 
a mass movement to adopt new Hebraic names in place of 
the old, Yiddish, East European names. This movement was 
given impetus by the insistence that official representatives of 
the State of Israel abroad had to assume new Hebrew family 
names. Moreshet Beit Saba is designed to repair some of the 
disruptions and discontinuities which these Zionist ideolo- 
gies of revolt produced. 


MORMON GENEALOGICAL ARCHIVES. The Mormon Church 
of the Latter Day Saints (LDs), established in 1830, has the larg- 
est holdings of microfilmed genealogical data in the world. 
These are stored in six disaster-proof storage vaults in Granite 
Mountain in Salt Lake City, Utah. Daniel Schlyter is archivist 
of Jewish records and has provided valuable assistance for Jew- 
ish genealogical research. Over 400 branch libraries through- 
out the world maintain microfilm indices of their holdings 
which the public may view, and from which it may order spe- 
cific films for a minimal fee. The tps fund this program as a 
religious duty, since a believer who can document his ances- 
tors can bring them posthumously into the Church. The re- 
cords consist of annual records of births, marriage, and death 
documents written in archaic foreign script, mainly from 1826 
to 1865. Jewish records (approx. 2,500 films) from Poland and 
Hungary and 220 rolls of film on Jewish records from Alsace- 
Lorraine have been purchased through the efforts of Dr. Isaac 
Halbrecht. They are not yet available to researchers. “A Trans- 
lation Guide to 19""-Century Polish Language Civil-Registra- 
tion Documents,” written by Judith R. Frazin (published by 
the Jewish Genealogical Society of Illinois, 1984), was prepared 
specifically for these documents. 

Most people assume that because of the destruction of 
life and property during the Holocaust, no Jewish records re- 
main in Europe. Though Nazi Germany destroyed Jews they 
did not deliberately destroy Jewish records. In fact they main- 
tained scrupulous records of the destruction itself. 

Only recently, with the publicity about the Jewish records 
of the Genealogical Society of Utah (Mormons) we have be- 
come aware that much remains to research. To the surprise of 
many Jewish genealogists, despite the many losses of records 
due to fires, pogroms, frequent moves, lack of or careless re- 
cord keeping, documents remain, even in Eastern Europe. 
It has recently become known that the governments main- 
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tained vital and census records in the countries where Jews 
settled and lived. 

By 1826 in Poland and Hungary and by 1865 in Germany, 
there were uniform vital records of the Jewish communi- 
ties in official archives. Archives of some small towns were 
included among those of the larger nearby towns, often 
mixed with Catholic or general records. Thus far, records 
have been released for microfilming from c. 1740 to c. 1870 
enabling genealogists to examine 124 years of Jewish re- 
cords. 

Wherever and whenever possible, Jews avoided creat- 
ing records. They had valid reasons to fear placing census and 
birth records in government hands, since these would be used 
to draft Jewish men and boys for the army or to collect taxes. 
Jewish congregations though they did not ordinarily record 
births and marriages often kept burial records, if they main- 
tained a burial ground or cemetery. 

In the late 1960s the Mormon Church filmed 100-year- 
old vital records in the towns and cities of West Germany, Po- 
land, Hungary, Lithuania, and France. We find the following 
relevant birth, marriage, and death records among the Mor- 
mon microfilms: 

(1) Hungarian records of cities and towns within the for- 
mer borders of Hungary, which include areas now in the for- 
mer Soviet Union, Romania, Austria, Yugoslavia, and Czecho- 
slovakia from the early to middle 1800s to 1895, were filmed 
in the Budapest Archive. Also, there is a Jewish census from 
some old Hungarian counties in the year 1848. Hungarian 
Jewish Registers from 1840 are complete within modern bor- 
ders. There were uniform vital Jewish records in Hungary 
from 1826. 

(2) German records of the German empire, which is now 
Germany, the former Soviet Union, France, and Poland from 
1800 to 1895. East German Jewish records are being withheld 
at this time. 

(3) French civil records for Jews exist since 1792, many 
of which have not yet been filmed. Nineteenth-century Jew- 
ish records are in the Consistoire, and in the Alliance Israélite 
Universelle in France. Civil records for Jews are also in State 
Archives of Alsace and Lorraine. 

(4) Polish records: Russian and German areas of Poland 
had separate civil registers for Jews from 1826. Polish records 
in the Austrian territory of Galicia, except for Cracow and 
Tarnow, have not yet been filmed at the Polish State Archives. 
In most cases, Polish records which have been filmed provide 
records up to 1870. 

(5) Czechoslovakian Jewish records were centralized in 
Prague during World War 11. Slovakian records were gathered 
in Bratislava. The records from Prague have been microfilmed 
and are also in the Archives of the History of the Jewish People 
in Jerusalem. The Czechoslovakian Embassy in Washington 
has a user’s fee for genealogical research. 

(6) Soviet records have not been microfilmed. Govern- 
ment records are not made available to the researcher. How- 
ever, there exist Jewish census records in Russia from 1794, 
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1811, 1815, 1833, 1850, and 1887. Jewish records are held in the 
Central State Archives in Minsk; Warsaw and Vilna Archives 
in Poland hold some pre-1917 Russian census records which 
are costly to obtain but are available. Russian-Polish vital re- 
cords from Suwalki have been filmed. 

There are some pre-Holocaust Russian records in the 
Archives of the History of the Jewish People in Jerusalem, 
including birth, death, and marriage records in Hebrew and 
Russian from c. 1857 to 1878. 

Russian Consular Records from 1860 to the 1920s, left 
behind in Washington, p.c. by the Czarist government, have 
been discovered recently in storage in the National Records 
Center in Suitland, Maryland. Many files exist on Canadian 
and American Jews of Russian origins. Efforts are being made 
to index, catalogue, and translate these records from Russian 
to English. The Canadian Public Archives in Ottowa hold the 
Vancouver and Montreal files. They contain valuable genea- 
logical materials. These files may be useful to Polish, Galician, 
Ukrainian, and other nationals who lived within the borders 
of Imperial Russia. 

The Mormon Church is now microfilming records from 
1840 in Yugoslavia, which was under Austrian rule at that 
time. 

The Polish, Hungarian, and German Jewish records of 
the Genealogical Society of Utah were first published in To- 
ledot: The Journal of Jewish Genealogy in 1978-79. An update 
of these records can be found at the Mormon library or at the 
Archives of the History of the Jewish People in Jerusalem or 
in John Cherny, The Source: A Guidebook of American Gene- 
alogy, “Jewish American Research,’ ch. 21 (1984). 


GENEALOGY AND EDUCATION. Currently, genealogy is be- 
ing used in schools as a method of personalizing Jewish his- 
tory. Examining one’s own family history leads to a more sig- 
nificant understanding of the total Jewish experience. History 
teachers are assigning students the task of preparing a chart 
and a map of family migrations in order to lead them into a 
study of the world of their direct forebears. An awareness of 
genealogical connectedness helps a group to maintain its dis- 
tinctiveness. Genealogy binds individuals to the family and 
to their history. 

Genealogists write of their deepened interest in Jewish 
history, geography, and religion as a result of their genealogical 
research. They express a desire to study Yiddish and Hebrew 
in which so much Jewish family history is recorded. 

It is rare that a Jewish genealogist does not find that the 
family suffered grievous losses during the Holocaust. Forty 
years after the Holocaust, Jewish genealogists, as a result of 
their research, are finding for the first time that members of 
their families were among the six million. This discovery leads 
to a search for names and information about the deceased. The 
genealogist adds these names to records and charts, ensuring 
that the victims are memorialized and remembered within the 
embrace of the family. This personalizing of the Holocaust is 
a major concern of Jewish educators today. 
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SURNAMES AND GENEALOGICAL RESEARCH. Name 
changes, both of a voluntary and involuntary nature, create 
problems for the genealogist. Most East and Central European 
Jews used patronymics (e.g., Moshe ben Amram). Surnames 
were rare, unless the family was in commerce, and traveling 
between cities. Around 1800, the governments in Central Eu- 
rope began to demand surnames for the Jews. By 1844, Russia 
and Poland mandated that surnames be registered. However, 
even these names underwent a metamorphosis when they 
passed through the immigration gates of America. Hardly 
able to understand the heavily accented pronunciation of 
names, immigration officials wrote down phonetic sounds as 
they heard them. They would anglicize, change, or shorten 
names, as the mood struck them. Without a family record it 
is exceedingly difficult to trace families earlier than the 18 
century. With marriage, women’s maiden names were dis- 
pensed with and lost. Federal census records list the head of 
the household and occasionally the number of family mem- 
bers. Jewish tombstones usually refer to a person’s father, and 
rarely the mother. 


PROBLEMS IN GENEALOGICAL RESEARCH. (1) Because of 
war and change of borders, it is often hard to know in which 
country to do your research. 

(2) Frequently, Jews were married in Europe by religious 
ceremony (huppah and kiddushin) but not with a civil license. 
Anti-Jewish legislation often forbade Jewish marriages, so 
couples often married secretly. Children of these marriages 
were not recognized by civil authorities as legitimate. There- 
fore, children took their mothers’ surnames. Only sons were 
not conscripted by the Russian army. Additional sons were 
placed with families without sons and took that family’s 
name. 

(3) Record keeping in Eastern Europe was careless. Con- 
trol of fires was poor in small villages and records were ir- 
reparably lost. 

(4) Children were born at home and not in hospitals. Par- 
ents remembered the time of year (“around” which holiday) 
at which they were born but not the exact date. 

(5) Russian records since the end of World War I are not 
available to the public. 

(6) The pronunciation of town names varies greatly 
from their conventional spelling. There can be as many as 
50 towns with similar sounding names all located within the 
same country. 

(7) Documents and genealogical material may be in Yid- 
dish, Hebrew, Russian, Polish, or other official languages. 


COMPUTER AND GENEALOGY. A major problem in gene- 
alogy is information storage. The ongoing growth of genea- 
logical information requires a constant revision of charts. For 
this reason many genealogists with very large inclusive fam- 
ily histories, resort to holding material in notebook form with 
sections assigned to each branch of the family. The computer 
with its various programs designed especially for genealogi- 
cal study has become a very important tool. 
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In 1982 the Jewish Genealogical Society, Inc. (New York) 
published the first computerized Family Finder. The purpose 
is to enable members of all Jewish genealogy societies to list 
names and towns being researched in one central location. 
This aims at reducing the duplication of research. Entered 
into the computer are the name and address of the researcher 
along with family surnames, and the names of towns, cities, 
and countries being researched. (The computer service for this 
project is Data Universal, Teaneck, New Jersey.) The printout is 
updated regularly, with the inclusion of new researchers’ data, 
and sent to Jewish genealogy societies throughout the United 
States so that their members can utilize the information. 

Two Jewish books have been published by the Computer 
Center for Genealogy by Dr. Neil Rosenstein (The Margolis 
Family and Latter Day Leaders). This appears to be the wave 
of the future. 

Beth Hatefutsoth, the Museum of the Diaspora, in Tel 
Aviv has a computer department that holds information about 
Jewish names, cities, and towns and stores genealogical in- 
formation. Famous published genealogies are being com- 


puterized. 
[Sara Schafler] 


In Latin America 

The Asociacion de Genealogia Judia de Argentina - aya (As- 
sociation of Jewish Genealogy of Argentina) - was founded 
in 1996 and is affiliated to the *International Association of 
Jewish Genealogical Societies - 1ayGs. AGJA undertook volun- 
tary work in documentation and digitalization of vital records, 
creating the database of the Jewish cemeteries in Argentina 
(with more than 215,000 names), and promoted similar work 
in Chile, Uruguay, and Peru. It digitized lists of settlers in the 
agricultural colonies of the Jewish Colonization Association 
(1cA) and is working on the lists of weddings and bar mitz- 
vahs celebrated in synagogues in Buenos Aires. 

AGJA also promoted educational activities, conferences, 
and courses in Buenos Aires and in other communities for 
adults and students. It publishes the journal Toldot and has 
published the Diccionario de apellidos judios (“Dictionary of 
Jewish Surnames,’ 2003) by Benjamin Edelstein. 


[Efraim Zadoff (2™4 ed.)] 


For additional information see *International Associa- 
tion of Jewish Genealogical Societies. 
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Noth, Das System der zwoelf Staemme Israels (1930); W. Duffy, The 
Tribal Historical Theory on the Origin of the Hebrew People (1944); 
De Vaux, Anc Isr, 4-7; Malamat, in: aos, 88 (1968), 163-73. POST- 
BIBLICAL AND MODERN: A. Buechler, in: Festschrift Adolf Schwarz 
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(1917), 133-62; L. Freund, ibid., 163-209; A.S. Hershberg, in: Devir, 2 
(1923), 92-100; idem, in: Ha-Tekufah, 28 (1935), 348-62; V. Aptow- 
itzer, Parteipolitik der Hasmonaeerzeit im rabbinischen und pseudo- 
epigraphischen Schrifttum (1927); idem, in: Sefer Zikkaron... A.A. 
Poznanski (1927), 145-69; S. Klein, in: Zion, 4 (1939), 30-50, 177-8; 
idem, in: Sefer ha-Yovel... B.M. Lewin (1939), 86-92; J. Katz, in: Zion, 
10 (1945), 21-54; H.L. Poppers, in: Jsos, 20 (1958), 153-79; Shunami, 
Bibl, 466-9; E.E. Urbach, in: Divrei ha-Akademyah ha-Le’ummit ha- 
Yisreelit le-Madda’im, 2 (1969), 31-54. RESEARCH, GENERAL: M.Z. 
Baker, “Eastern European Jewish Geography; Some Problems and 
Suggestions,’ in: Toledot: The Journal of Jewish Genealogy, 2 (1978-79); 
idem, “Landsmannschaften and the Jewish Genealogist,’ in: Toledot: 
The Journal of Jewish Genealogy, 4 (1983); idem, “Russian Consular 
Collection at the Public Archives of Canada; Genealogical Implica- 
tions,’ in: Toledot: The Journal of Jewish Genealogy, 4 (1983); C.G. 
Cohen, Shtetl Finder Gazeteer (1980); J. Cherny, “Jewish Ameri- 
can Research,’ in: The Source: A Guidebook of American Genealogy, 
(1984); J.W. Clasper and M.C. Dellenbach, Guide to the Holdings of the 
American Jewish Archives in Cincinnati (1979); S. David, “In Search of 
a Sephardic Tradition,” in: Toledot: The Journal of Jewish Genealogy, 
2 (1978-79); Israeli Archives Association, Guide to Archives in Israel 
(1973); S. Gorr, Official Gazette 1921-1948, Extract of Public Announce- 
ment of Legal Changes of Names during British Mandate in Palestine 
(4 volumes; 1983); P. Grayevsky, Avnei Zikkaron (1920); D. Kranzler, 
My Jewish Roots, A Practical Guide to Tracing and Recording Your Ge- 
nealogy and Family History (1979); A. Kurzweil, From Generation to 
Generation, How to Trace Your Jewish Genealogy and Personal History 
(1980); B.C. Kaganoff, A Dictionary of Jewish Names and their History 
(1977); J. Kugelmass and J. Boyarin, A Ruined Garden, The Memorial 
Books of Polish Jewry (1983); A. Morton, Directory of European Pas- 
senger Steamship Arrivals (1931); S. Milton, “Genealogical Sources of 
the Leo Baeck Institute,” in: Toledot: The Journal of Jewish Genealogy 
(1979); National Archives, Guide to Genealogical Research in the Na- 
tional Archives (1983); M. Plotkin, “Eretz-Israel and Jewish Genealogy, 
An Introduction to the Sources for the Ottoman and Mandate Peri- 
ods,” in: Toledot: The Journal of Jewish Genealogy, 3 (1983); A. Segall, 
Guide to Jewish Archives (1981); N. Rosenstein, The Margolis Family 
(1983); idem, Polish Jewish Cemeteries (1984); N. and E. Rosenstein, 
Latter Day Leaders, Sages and Scholars Bibliographical Index (1983); 
D. Rottenberg, Finding Our Fathers, A Guide Book to Jewish Geneal- 
ogy (1977); M.H. Stern, Jewish Genealogy: An Annotated Bibliography 
Leaflet (1976); idem, First American Jewish Families, 600 Genealogies 
from 1654-1977 (1977); Whos Who in World Jewry (1955, 1956, 1968, 
1972, 1978, 1981); D.S. Zubatsky and I.M. Berent, A Source Book of 
Family Histories and Genealogies (1984). RABBINIC: C.J.D. Azulai, 
Shem ha-Gedolim ha-Shalem (1905); I. Alfasi, Ha-Hassidut (1974); D. 
Einsiedler, Rabbinic Genealogy: A Research Guide, an annotated bib- 
liography, (1983); B. Friedberg, Beit Eked Sefarim (1956); N.Z. Fried- 
man, Ozar Ha-Rabbanim (1975); N.S. Gottlieb, Ohalei Shem (1912); 
J. Levenstein, Dor Dor ve-Dorshav (1949); H. Michael, Or ha-Hayyim 
(1965); N. Rosenstein, The Unbroken Chain, New York (1976); N. 
Rosenstein and E. Rosenstein, Latter Day Leaders, Sages and Schol- 
ars Bibliographical Index, Computer Center for Jewish Genealogy 
(1983); A. Stern, Melizei Eish (1974); A. Walden, Shem Ha-Gedolim Ha- 
Hadash (1879); M. Wunder, Meorei Galicia; Encyclopedia Le-Hahkmei 
Galicia, vol. 1-11 (1978); Encyclopedia Judaica, Hasidic Dynasties. 
EXAMPLES OF SOME OUTSTANDING BIOGRAPHIC GENEALOGIES: 
S.M. Auerbach, The Auerbach Family (1957); S. Epstein, Mishpahat 
Luria (1910); The Feuchtwanger Family; L. Lauterbach, Chronicles of 
the Lauterbach Family; A. Siev, Rabbeinu Moshe Isserles (REMA) (1972); 
E.B. Weill, Weil-De Veil, A Genealogy 1360-1956 (a Rabbinic family 
with Christian branches; 1957). SEPHARDI RESEARCH: A.L. Frum- 
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kin, Sefer Toldot Hakhmei Yerushalayim (1910); J. Gelis, Encyclopedia 
le-Toledot Hakhamei Eretz Israel (1973); C. Neppi and M. Ghirondi, 
Toledot Gedolei Israel ve-Geonei Italia (1853); M. Markowitz, Shem ha- 
Gedolim ha-Shelishi (1910); S. Rosanes, Korot ha- Yehudim be-Turkiah 
ve-Ateret ha-Kedem (1905, 1945); R. Halperin, Atlas Ez Hayyim (sec- 
tions on Spain, Egypt, Israel, Italy, Turkey, and North Africa) (1978); 
A.M. Hyamson, The Sephardim in England: A History of the Spanish 
and Portuguese Jewish Community 1492-1951; A. Chouraqui, Between 
East and West: A History of the Jews in North Africa (1973); C. Roth, 
World of Sephardim; A History of the Marranos (1954); M. Angel, La 
America (1982); Keyserling, Bibliotheca Espagnol-Portugesa-Judaica 
(German; 1890); Encyclopaedia Sephardica Neerlandica (Dutch; 1949); 
R. Singerman, The Jews in Spain and Portugal, a bibliography (1975). 
RABBINIC FAMILY GENEALOGIES: Avot Atarah le-Banim, for the 
families Katzenellenbogen, Wahl, Lifschutz back to Rashi; Mishpahat 
Luria, for families Luria, Treves, Spira; Shem mi-Shimon, for families 
Schapira, including the Baal Shem Tov; Mishpahot Atikot be- Yisrael, 
on Schapira and others related to them; Toledot Mishpahat Horow- 
itz, ha-Dorot ha-Rishonim, Horowitz Family; Toledot Mishpahat ha- 
Rav mi-Liady, for the Schneersons of the Lubavitch Dynasty; Daat 
Kedoshim, intertwined families; The Auerbach Family; Chronicles of 
the Lauterbach Family; Sefer Hut ha-Meshullash, on the Sofer-Sch- 
reiber and Eiger families; Nitei Neemanah, on the Rubinstein family; 
Toledot Mishpahat Schor; Toledot Mishpahat Rosenthal, The families 
from Hungary; Reshimoth Aboth: Eine Ahnentafel von 27 Generationen 
bis zum Yahre 1290, on the Rabbinic families, Seckbach, Auerbach, 
Hirsch, Marx, Bodenheimer. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Kurzweill 
and M. Weiner, Encyclopedia of Jewish Genealogy (1994). HOLO- 
caust: M. Weiner, Jewish Roots in Poland: Pages from the Past and 
Archival Inventories (1997); idem, Jewish Roots in Ukraine and Mol- 
dova: Pages from the Past and Archival Inventories (2000). 


°GENEBRARD, GILBERT (1537-1597), French theologian 
and Hebraist. Born in Riom, Auvergne, Géneébrard, a pupil of 
the Provengal convert Abraham de Lunel, who is said to have 
reverted to Judaism in his latter years, was a polymath, spe- 
cializing in biblical exegesis, theology, patristics, liturgy, chro- 
nology, and rabbinics. Unlike many of his contemporaries, he 
was in general opposed to the Kabbalah. From 1569 Génébrard 
was professor of Hebrew and Bible at the Collége de France 
and from 1593 he was archbishop of Aix-en-Provence. His 
outspoken support for the Catholic League - which opposed 
Henry of Navarre, a Protestant - incurred official wrath af- 
ter the latter’s accession (as Henry 1v). Génébrard died in 
disgrace. As a Hebraist, he was considered an expert on the 
correct pronunciation of the “holy tongue.” He was a prolific 
writer, translator, and editor: Steinschneider lists about two 
dozen of his publications. 

His works include Commemoratio divorum et ritus nup- 
tiarum, e libro Mahzor (published with Symbolum fide); El- 
dad Danius ... De Judaeis clausis (Paris, 1563), a Latin ver- 
sion of the Travels of *Eldad ha-Dani; De metris Hebraeorum 
ex libro R. David Jechiae... (Paris, 1562-63), an edition of the 
Shaar bi-Melekhet ha-Shir of R. David b. Solomon *Ibn Yahya; 
EIZATOIH rabbinica ad legenda et intelligenda Hebraeorum 
Rabbinorum Commentaria sine punctis scripta... (Paris, 1563); 
Alphabetum Hebraicum (Paris, 1564); and Symbolum fidei Ju- 
daeorum ... Precationes ... pcx111 legis Praecepta e capitulis 
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ultimis More Nebuchim (Paris, 1569), based on *Maimonides. 
Génébrard also published Chronologia Hebraeorum Major 
(Paris, 1578), a Latin version of the Seder Olam of *Yose b. 
Halafta, a shortened version of which, Hebraeorum breve 
Chronicon usque ad 1112, had appeared earlier (Paris, 1573); 
there are various later editions of this book. Two other works 
by Génébrard are Jakob Salomonis cap. Chelek (published with 
the Chronicon), a Latin edition of the commentary by Jacob b. 
Solomon Habib on a chapter of the tractate Sanhedrin (of the 
Babylonian Talmud) much studied by Renaissance Christian 
Hebraists and kabbalists; and an edition of the Song of Songs 
with three rabbinical commentaries (Paris, 1570). Gilbert Gé- 
nebrard’s pupils included the French diplomat and kabbalist, 
Blaise de *Vigenere. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E£ Secret, Les Kabbalistes Chrétiens de la Re- 
naissance (1964), 201-3; idem, Le Zéhar chez les Kabbalistes Chré- 


tiens de la Renaissance (1964”), 88-91; Steinschneider, Cat Bod, nos. 
1006-08; Dictionnaire de théologie catholique, 6 (1920), 1183-85. 


[Godfrey Edmond Silverman] 


GENERAL ZIONISTS, Zionist and Israeli party. The Gen- 
eral Zionists were originally a loose political group within 
the Zionist movement, made up of those Zionists who were 
neither socialists nor religious and who at first did not draw 
up a program of their own. Their number at the Zionist Con- 
gresses kept dwindling from one Congress to the next. In Erez 
Israel the General Zionists began to organize in 1922, the first 
meetings being attended by *Ahad Ha-Am, Meir *Dizengoff, 
B. Mossinson, Zeev *Gluskin, and others. 

The first world conference of the representatives of these 
“civilian circles,” as they were called, occurred in 1929, in the 
course of the Zionist Congress that took place in Zurich. 
The moving force behind this organization was Isaac Ignacy 
*Schwarzbart. In 1931 the World Union of General Zionists 
held its founding conference, adopting the following princi- 
ples: (1) Erez Israel and the Jewish people take priority over 
class and sectarian interests; (2) labor and property should 
unite to serve the people; (3) in addition to the support af- 
forded by the national funds for the activities of the pioneers, 
encouragement should be given to private enterprise and the 
settlement of individuals with limited means; (4) partisan 
control over all educational, health, and welfare institutions 
should be abolished. These principles remained the basis of 
the General Zionist program throughout the years. 

Among the founders of the World Union were Leo 
*Motzkin, Stephen S. *Wise, Louis *Lipsky, Kurt *Blumen- 
feld, Menahem *Ussishkin, Benzion *Mossinson, Moshe 
*Gluecksohn, Yehoshua *Suprasky, Peretz *Bernstein, Emil 
Schmorak, and Schwarzbart. Though operating most of the 
time on his own, Chaim *Weizmann was also associated with 
the new movement. 

The World Union did not survive as a unified organi- 
zation for long, and the General Zionists formed numerous 
factions, the main ones being General Zionists A, headed by 
Weizmann, which was closer to the Labor movement, and 
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General Zionists B, headed by Ussishkin. The reasons for the 
frequent splits varied, and combined elements of personal ri- 
valry and ideological issues on the political, economic, and 
social levels. 

As was common among the other Zionist parties and 
groupings, the General Zionists had their own youth move- 
ments from the 1920s, especially in Eastern Europe. These 
movements bore names such as Ha-Noar ha-Ivri, Ha-Shomer 
ha-Tahor, Ha-Noar ha-Ziyyoni, and Akiva. Some of them 
advocated pioneering and formed the General Zionist He- 
Halutz. 

The first group of General Zionist youth, made up of 
members of Ha-Noar ha-Ivri in Galicia, settled in Erez Israel 
in 1930 and established the first General Zionist kibbutz, near 
Petah Tikvah. They were followed by others, from various 
countries, constituting the core group of a General Zionist 
labor movement. In the initial stage, they all joined the *His- 
tadrut, though they objected to the Histadrut’s socialist ideol- 
ogy, advocating a syndicalist approach. In 1934 an independent 
General Zionist workers organization was established by some 
of the General Zionist workers, though others remained in the 
Histadrut as the Oved ha-Ziyyoni faction. However, most of 
the General Zionists in Erez Israel belonged to the middle 
class rather than the working class. In Erez Israel, as in the 
Diaspora, splits also took place within the ranks of the Gen- 
eral Zionists, especially over the question of whether to fight 
for their views from within the *Va’ad Leummi (and later the 
Government of Israel) or as an external opposition. 

In the early 1940s the various factions reunited, under 
Moshe *Sneh. In 1946 the General Zionist workers’ organiza- 
tion rejoined the Histadrut, and became a separate faction in 
it, side by side with Ha-Oved ha-Ziyyoni. 

The reunion of the General Zionists did not survive, and 
prior to the establishment of the State in 1948, they entered 
the political scene as two separate parties, one by the name of 
the General Zionist Party and the other, which also included 
members of Aliyah Hadashah, which had been formed in 
1942 by immigrants from Central Europe, by the name of the 
Progressive Party. Both parties participated in the Provisional 
Government, but while the Progressive Party also joined the 
first regular government formed by David *Ben-Gurion after 
the elections to the First Knesset, and joined most of the gov- 
ernments formed in subsequent years, the General Zionists re- 
mained in opposition, except for the years 1952-55. Both parties 
opposed the over-politicization of the labor-dominated system 
that controlled the employment agencies and public health sys- 
tem, and fought against the separate trends in education. Both 
also supported a liberal approach to economic policy. 

The General Zionists ran independently in elections 
to the First to Fourth Knessets, receiving 7 seats in the First 
Knesset, 20 seats in the Second (which grew to 23 when the 
Sephardi and Yemenite parliamentary groups joined it), 13 
seats in the Third, and 8 seats in the Fourth. 

In 1961 the General Zionist Party and the Progressive 
Party united and established the Liberal Party. Four years later, 
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in 1965, the general council of the Liberal Party voted in favor 
of the establishment of a joint bloc with the *Herut movement 
for elections to the Sixth Knesset and the local authorities (see 
*Gahal). It was finally mostly the former General Zionists who 
joined the new bloc, while most of the former Progressives 
broke away to form the *Independent Liberal Party. 

In the Zionist Organization, both parties belonged to the 
World Union of General Zionists and participated in its work, 
but by the late 1960s the Independent Liberals became an in- 
dependent group on the Zionist scene as well. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Sultanik (ed.), General Zionist Movement 
(1956); M. Kol, Misholim (1964); J. Klausner, Mahutah u-She’ifoteha 
shel ha-Ziyyonut ha-Kelalit (1943); M. Gluecksohn, Im Hillufei Mish- 
marot, 1 (1939), 98-105 and passim; M. Kleinman, Ha-Ziyyonim ha- 
Kelaliim (1945). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Drori, Bein Yamin le- 
Semol: ha-Hugim ha-Ezrahiyyim bi-Shnot ha-Esrim (1990); D. Shaari, 
Mi-“Setam Ziyyonut” le-“Ziyyonut Kelalit”: Ihud u-Fillug be-Reshit 
Darka shel ha-Ziyyonut ka-Kelalit ha-Olamit 1929-1939 (1990); S. 
Zalman Abramov, Al Miflagah She-Neelmah ve-al-Liberalizm (1995); 
N. Shiloah, Merkaz Holekh ve-Nealam: Ha-Hugim ha-Ezrahiyyim be- 
Erez Yisrael bi-Shnot ha-Sheloshim (2003). 


[Susan Hattis Rolef (2"¢ ed.)] 


GENESIS, BOOK OF, the first book of the Pentateuch. The 
English title refers to the opening theme of the book and is 
derived, via the Latin transliteration, from the tradition of the 
Alexandrian Jews as reflected in the Septuagint Greek: gen- 
esis, “origin”). The book describes not only the origin of what 
would later be called the universe, but the origins of the people 
Israel and some of its specific practices including the Sabbath 
and circumcision. Genesis includes numerous etiologies for, 
among others, labor pains and fruitless labor. The Joseph story, 
which concludes the book, provides the background for Israel’s 
descent into Egypt, and accordingly, for the enslavement, exo- 
dus, and arrival at the border of the promised land to which 
the next four books of the Pentateuch are devoted. The popu- 
lar Hebrew name (Heb. 1°WN13) is based on the initial word 
(cf. TJ, Meg. 3:1, 74a; TJ, Sot. 1:10, 17c; Gen. R. 3:5; 64:8). Some 
medieval Hebrew manuscripts also use the titles “First Book” 
(Sefer Ri’shon) and the “Book of the Creation of the World” 
(Sefer Beriat ha-Olam). Another title occasionally in use was 
the “Book of the Upright” (Sefer ha-Yashar), referring to the 
patriarchal narratives (cf. Av. Zar. 25a; TJ, Sot. 1:10, 17C). 

The book is traditionally divided into 12 parashiyyot, “an- 
nual pericopes,” and 43 (in some Mss. 45) sedarim, “triennial 
pericopes.” There are 43 petuhot, “open sections,’ and 48 se- 
tumot, “closed sections.” Printed Hebrew Bibles, based upon 
the Vulgate system, divide the book into 50 chapters contain- 
ing 1,534 verses in all. 


The Contents 

Genesis is a narrative account of the span of time from the 
creation of the world to the death of Joseph. (See Table: Book 
of Genesis- Contents.) It divides naturally into two main 
parts, the first dealing with the universal history of early hu- 
mankind (chapters 1-11), the rest being devoted to the story 
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of the patriarchs and their families (chapters 12-50). The time 
span purportedly covered by the book is 2,307 (or 2,309 cf. 
11:10) years according to the accepted received Hebrew text. 
This may be calculated by combining the sum of the ages of 
the fathers of mankind at the birth of their respective succes- 
sors (1,946 or 1,948 years; Table 1: The time span from Adam 
to Abraham's birth) with the years that elapsed between the 
birth of Abraham and the death of Joseph (361; Table 2: The 
time span from Abrahams birth to the death of Joseph). Great 
imbalance in the presentation of the material is evident, for 
the first 11 chapters deal with a time span of over 2,000 years 
while the other 39 are devoted to only one eighth of the period 
treated. Moreover, the only themes elaborated in detail in the 
universal history are Creation, the Flood, and the ethnic divi- 
sion of mankind. This disproportion may be taken as indica- 
tive of the aims and purposes of Scripture. It is less interested 
in recording history for its own sake than in the utilization of 
events as vehicles for the demonstration, objectification, and 
transmission of the verities of biblical faith. 


Composition - The Critical View 

Genesis itself contains no information about its authorship, 
nor can any biblical passage be cited in support of a tradi- 
tion concerning it. Based on expansive readings of such pas- 
sages as “Moses wrote this Torah” (Deut. 31:9) post-biblical 
Judaism, followed by classical Christianity, accepted the uni- 
tary origin of the entire *Pentateuch as the divinely inspired 
work of *Moses, so that Genesis in its present form is re- 
garded as being a homogeneous composition, the product of 
Mosaic authorship. (For the traditional view see *Pentateuch; 
Traditional View.) Serious biblical study of the past few cen- 
turies has shown that there is no basis for the claim of Mo- 
saic authorship. The presence of anachronisms, the use of 
different Hebrew names for God, diversity of style and vocab- 
ulary, and the existence of duplicate and sometimes varying 
and even contradictory accounts of the same event all serve 
as the criteria for literary analysis that leads to the conclusion 
that Genesis is really a composite work put together from dif- 
ferent documents deriving from varying periods. For exam- 
ple, the sanctity of (Jeru)salem and its priesthood in the period 
of David and Solomon is justified by Abr(ah)am’s actions in 
Gen. 14. Jacob’s vow to build a temple at Beth-el (Gen. 28:22) 
would seem to be directed to a tenth-century audience as a 
justification for the construction of the Beth-el temple by Je- 
roboam (1 Kings 12). The table of nations in Gen. 10 knows of 
the kingdoms of Babylonia and Assyria but not of Persia, an 
unlikelihood after the rise of that empire in the sixth century 
B.C.E. The flood story, although going back to third millen- 
nium tales, cannot have reached its present form before the 
early first millennium when *Ararat (Gen. 8:14) replaced the 
former name for what would later be called Armenia. Gen- 
esis 1, which emphasizes the goodness of the creation in di- 
rect opposition to Isa. 45: 7 (Weinfeld) is a Jewish adaptation 
of the Zoroastrian “good creation” by Ahuramazda (Sper- 
ling 1999). 
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Book of Genesis — Contents 





1:1-11:32 
1:1-6:4 
1:1-2:4a 
2:4b-3:24 
4:1-16 
4:17-26 
5:1-32 
6:1-4 
6:5-11:32 
6:5-8:32 
9:1-17 
9:18-29 
10:1-32 
11:1-9 
11:10-32 
12:1-50:26 
12:1-25:18 
12:1-9 
12:10-20 
13:1-18 
14:1-24 


15:1-21 
16:1-16 


17:1-27 
18:1-33 


19:1-29 
19:30-38 
20:1-18 
21:1-8 
21:9-21 
21:22-34 
22:1-19 
22:20-24 
23:1-20 
24:1-67 
25:1-6 
25:7-18 
25:19-36:43 
25:19-34 
26:1-33 
26:34-35 
27:1-28:5 
28:6-9 
28:10-22 
29:1-30:43 
31:1-54 
32:1-32 


33:1-20 
34:1-31 
35:1-15 
35:16-29 
36:1-43 





PART I: Universal History 

Creation from Adam to Noah 

The story of Creation; the Sabbath. 

Adam and Eve in the Garden of Eden. 

Cain and Abel. 

The genealogy of Cain; the rise of civilization. 
The line of Adam to Noah. 

The “sons of God” and the daughters of men. 
From Noah to Abraham 

The Flood. 

The blessing and the covenant with man. 
Noah’s drunkenness. 

The table of nations. 

The Tower of Babel. 

The line of Shem to Abraham. 


PART 2: Patriarchal History 

Abraham 

The call of Abraham; the migration to Canaan. 
Abraham and Sarah in Egypt. 

Abraham and Lot. 

The battle of the kings; Abraham blessed by 
Melchizedek. 

The covenant with Abraham. 

Abraham, Sarah and Hagar; Divine promises regarding 
Ishmael. 

The covenant concerning circumcision. 

Abraham and the three messengers; the intercession 
for Sodom. 

The destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah. 

Lot and his daughters; the birth of Moab and Ammon. 
Abraham and Sarah at Gerar. 

The birth of Isaac. 

The expulsion of Hagar and Ishmael. 

Abraham and Abimelech at Beer Sheba. 

The binding of Isaac (Akedah). 

The line of Nahor. 

The purchase of Machpelah and the burial of Sarah. 
The marriage of Isaac to Rebekah. 

The line of Keturah. 

The death and burial of Abraham; the line of Ishmael. 
Isaac and Jacob 

The birth of Jacob and Esau; the sale of the birthright. 
Isaac,Rebekah and Abimelech at Gerar. 

Esau’s Hittite wives. 

Jacob’s deception of Isaac. 

Esau’s Ishmaelite wife. 

Jacob at Bethel. 

Jacob with Laban. 

Jacob’s flight from Laban. 

Jacob at Mahanaim and Penuel; Jacob wrestles with 
the angel. 

Jacob meets Esau; his purchase of land at Shechem. 
The rape of Dinah. 

Jacob revisits Bethel. 

Family affairs in Canaan. 

The lines of Esau and Seir the Horite; early kings of 
Edom. 
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37:1-50:26 Joseph and his brothers 

37:1-36 Joseph and his brothers. 

38:1-30 Judah and Tamar. 

39:1-23 Joseph in Potiphar’s house. 

40:1-23 Joseph in prison. 

41:1-57 Pharoah’s dreams; Joseph’s rise to power; the years of 
abundance and the start of the famine. 

42:1-44:34 Joseph encounters his brothers. 

45:1-28 Joseph discloses his identity. 

46:1-47:10 The migration of the Israelites to Egypt. 

47:11-27 Joseph’s agrarian policy. 

48:1-50:21 Jacob’s farewell blessings; his death and burial. 

50:22-26 — The death of Joseph. 





ANACHRONISMS. Abrahams native city is called “Ur of the 
Chaldeans” (11:28, 31; 15:7) although the people known by that 
name did not penetrate southern Mesopotamia before the 
end of the second millennium B.c.£., long after the period in 
which the patriarchal narratives are set. Genesis 12:6 relates 
that “the Canaanite was then in the land,’ while 13:7 states that 
“the Canaanites and Perizzites were then dwelling in the land,’ 
implying that neither people existed at the time of the writer, 
whereas both survived as late as Solomon's time (1 Kings 9:16, 
20; cf. Josh. 16:10; Judg. 1:27-33; 11 Sam. 24:7). The reference 
to Dan (Gen. 14:14; see Kimhi a.].) is irreconcilable with later 
history (Josh. 19:47; Judg. 18:29). The mention of Philistines 
(Gen. 21:32, 34; 26:1, 8, 14, 15, 18; cf. 10:14) presents a similar 
problem since that particular ethnic group did not settle on 
the Canaanite coast before the end of the 12"* century B.C.E. 
The city of Beersheba (Gen. 26:33) was not settled until the 11" 
century. A phrase like “committing an outrage in Israel” (34:7) 
is difficult as a direct quotation from Jacob’s time (though not 
in the time of Moses) but seems rather to be of a proverbial na- 
ture (cf. Judg. 20:6, 10; Jer. 29:23) deriving from a period when 
“Tsrael” was already designated as an established ethnic or cul- 
tic community. The list of eight Edomite kings (Gen. 36:31-39) 
would cover about 150 years of history. Since the Edomites 
were not settled in Transjordan before the 11 century B.C.E. 
(LEVY). This conclusion is buttressed by the phrase “before 
any king reigned over the Israelites” (36:31) which would set 
the passage in the time of the Israelite monarchy, as was seen 
by Yizhaki apud Ibn Ezra. 


DUPLICATIONS. There are two irreconcilable accounts of Cre- 
ation. In the one (1:26-28), man and woman are created simul- 
taneously as the climax of creation after the birds and animals; 
in the other (2:7, 18, 19, 22), the order is man, animals, birds, 
then woman. The Flood story presents similar contradictions. 
One passage demands a single pair of each species of beast, 
bird, and creeping things to be taken into the ark (6:19-20), 
while another has orders to Noah to take aboard seven pairs 
of clean animals and birds and one pair of unclean (7:2-3), and 
still a third passage reports that Noah took two of each spe- 
cies irrespective of their clean or unclean status (7:8-9). One 
account refers to 40 days of rain and a further 14 days until 
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the waters had finally subsided (7:4, 12, 17; 8:6-11); another 
speaks of a duration of 150 days (7:11; 7:24-28:1; 8:3-4) and 
an entire year and ten days before Noah was able to emerge 
from the ark (7: 11; 8:13-14). Sarah was twice taken from her 
husband, once by Pharaoh (12:11-20) and once by Abime- 
lech (20:1-18). A similar story is related about Rebekah and 
Abimelech (26:6-11). In all three accounts the wife is passed 
off by the spouse as his sister for his own protection. Hagar 
twice leaves her mistress in flight to the wilderness (16:6-14; 
21:9-19). Both narratives have in common the presence of 
a well, an angelic visitation, and divine assurances of great- 
ness for Ishmael. Two accounts of the origin of the name Beer- 
Sheba in the days of Abimelech are given, one concerning Ab- 
raham (21:22-32) and the other concerning Isaac (26:26-33). 
The story of Isaac’s expectation of imminent death (27:1-2) 
does not seem to be compatible with his still being alive at 
least 20 years later (35:28). The names of Esau’s wives given 
in 26:34 and 28:9 do not correspond with those recorded 
in 36:2-3. There are duplicate etiologies for the names Bethel 
(28:17-19; 35:14-15) and Israel (32:29; 35:10). Rachel’s death 
(35:19) seems not to be in consonance with Jacob’s reaction 
to Joseph’s dream 17 years later (37:10), and the birth of Ben- 
jamin near Bethlehem (35:16-17) makes difficult his inclusion 
in the list of Jacob’s sons born in Paddan-Aram (35:23-26). 
Finally there seem to be two separate traditions about the 
identity of those who bought and sold Joseph; they are vari- 
ously called Midianites (37:28a, 36) and Ishmaelites (37:27, 
28b; 39:1). 


THE DIVINE NAMES. ‘The foregoing material has to be sup- 
plemented by the variant use of divine names. Genesis em- 
ploys YHWH about 150 times whether in direct quotation (cf. 
4:1; 14:22; 15:2, 7, 8 and so about 30 times), or in the narrative 
(over 100 times). The patriarchs built altars to YHwH (12:7, 8; 
13:18, cf. 8:20) and invoked His name (12:8; 13:4; 21:33; 26:255 cf. 
4:33 25:21, 22). According to 4:26 this practice began as early as 
the days of Enosh. It is clear, however, from Exodus 3:14 and 
6:2-3 that another tradition existed which ascribed the initial 
revelation of the name yHWH to the time of Moses. Indeed, 
large sections of Genesis do not use that divine appellative at 
all, employing Elohim or some other name instead. 

On the basis of all the phenomena just described, critical 
scholars have attempted to reconstruct the literary history of 
Genesis. The classical critical position is that there once ex- 
isted a Judahite history which began with the creation of the 
world and which preserved the tradition of the early use of the 
name YHWH (j source). Later on, a parallel Ephraimite history 
appeared which commenced with Abraham and which, pre- 
serving the tradition of a later origin of YHwH, used Elohim 
(E source) exclusively in the patriarchal narratives. A redac- 
tor (R) fused the two accounts into a single narrative (JE). Still 
another source, this time of priestly origin (P), which had the 
same tradition about YHWH as did E, was interwoven with JE, 
so that the present Genesis is a composite of JEP with admix- 
tures of R. Each source, it is claimed, betrays its own pecu- 
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liarities of literary style and phraseology and displays its own 
distinctive religious and theological outlook. 

The basic distribution of Genesis according to the clas- 
sical three-source hypothesis of the Graf-Wellhausen school 
appears in the table: Book of Genesis - Analysis of the Book 
of Genesis. 

It should be noted that chapter 14 cannot be fitted into 
any of the sources. In some instances such as chapters 31 and 
45:1-28, the J and E sources have been so interwoven that dis- 
entanglement of the strands is precarious. 

In the course of time the inadequacies of the original 
Graf-Wellhausen hypothesis have led to an expansion of the 
three sources through the continuous subdividing of each doc- 
ument and by the isolation of still other sources. Some time 
ago O. Eissfeldt claimed to identify an L (lay) document which, 
he claimed, is the oldest narrative strand. More recently, claims 
have also been made for a separate “Promises” writer. Recent 
scholarship questions the very existence of E as a separate 
source. Some scholars have effectively revived the fragmen- 
tary theory of the early 19 century arguing that there are no 
continuous sources in the Pentateuch but rather redactional 
notes. Others have revived the supplementary hypothesis ac- 
cording to which an original narrative has been supplemented 
by later authors (On these matters see Carr, Hendel, Houtman, 
Jenks in Bibliography, and *Pentateuch). Despite the diversity 
of contemporary critical opinion there is no returning to the 
pre-critical position of Mosaic authorship. 


The Distinctiveness of Genesis within the Pentateuch 
Despite the contradictions and duplications, and what seems 
sometimes like a collection of collages, the book has a charac- 
ter all its own, distinguished by numerous features not shared 
by the other four. It is almost entirely narrative, and in the 
number and variety of its stories it is unparalleled. Because of 
its setting in the pre-Israelite period, Genesis, unlike the rest 
of the Torah, contains the biographies of individuals, not an 
account of the fortunes of the nation. 

The patriarchal sagas have preserved certain social insti- 
tutions that are unknown elsewhere in the Bible, although they 
are now documented in extra-biblical sources of the second 
and first pre-Christian millennia. Among these are brother- 
sister marriage (Gen. 20:12); concubinage and surrogate moth- 
erhood as a remedy for childlessness (16:2; 30:2-3), (perhaps) 
the role of the household gods in inheritance (Gen. 31:19) and 
the transference of the birthright (see below). 

The book is peculiar, too, in its onomasticon (name- 
stock). Of the 38 personal names connected with the patriar- 
chal family, 27 never recur in the Bible. Nowhere else is there 
mention of the place-name Paddan-Aram used here so fre- 
quently (25:20; 28:2, 5, 6, 7), or is Hebron referred to as Mamre 
(13:18; 14:13, 18:1; 23:17, 193 25:9; 35:27; 49:30} 50:13). 

Genesis is further differentiated by some stylistic charac- 
teristics. It employs the phrase “These are the generations of” 
(n()Te()n TPN (1)) ten times (2:4; 6:9; 10:1; 11:10, 27; 25:12, 19; 
36:1, 93 37:25 Cf. 5:1; 10:32; 25:13), which occurs only once in the 
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rest of the Torah (Num. 3:1; cf. Ruth 4:18). It has God speak- 
ing in the first person plural (Gen. 1:26; 3:22; 11:7; otherwise 
only Isa. 6:8) which is unusual, and combines the divine names 
YHWH- Elohim, “Lord God,’ nearly 22 times in two chapters 
(2-3), such a conjunction appearing otherwise only once in 
the Pentateuch (Ex. 9:30). 

The patriarchal narratives contain much material at vari- 
ance with the legislation of the Torah. Deuteronomy 21:15-17 
explicitly interdicts the transference of the birthright in con- 
trast to what takes place in the case of Jacob and Esau (Gen. 
25:23, 30-34; 27:1-33), Reuben (49:3—-4; cf. 1 Chron. 5:1-2) and 
Ephraim and Manasseh (Gen. 48:13-20). Abraham entered 
into marriage with his paternal half-sister (20:12), something 
repeatedly forbidden in the Torah code (Lev. 18:9, 11; 20:17; 
Deut. 27:22). Jacob was simultaneously married to two sisters 
(Gen. 29:23, 28, 30), a state of affairs to which Leviticus 18:18 
is opposed. Judah had a relationship with his daughter-in-law 
(and the offspring was not thereby delegitimated; Gen. 38:16; 
cf. Ruth 4:18). This contrasts strongly with pentateuchal law 
(Lev. 18:15). 

Turning to the area of the cult, the same anomalous situ- 
ation is apparent. Abraham planted a sacred tree in connec- 
tion with worship (Gen. 21:33; cf. 12:6-7; 13:18 and see Josh. 
24:26), a practice abhorred in the legislation (Deut. 16:21; cf. 
Ex. 34:13; Deut. 12:3). Jacob set up sacred stone pillars at Bethel 
(Gen. 28:18, 22; 31:13; 35:14) and Gilead (31:44-53), cultic para- 
phernalia otherwise outlawed by the Torah (Deut. 16:22; cf. 
Ex. 23:24; 34:13; Lev. 26:1; Deut. 7:5; 12:3). 

The religious situation is further distinguished by other 
extraordinary features. The war on idolatry is unknown and 
there is no religious tension between the patriarchs and their 
neighbors. The appellation “the God of my (your/his) father” 
(Gen. 26:24; 28:13; et al.) is peculiarly characteristic of the book 
as is also the employment of numerous Divine Names, several 
of them unique: “El Elyon (14:18, 22), “El Roi (16:13), “El ‘Olam 
(21:33), “El Bet-El (31:13; 35:7), El Elohe Yisrael (33:20), °El 
Shaddai (17:1; 28:3; et al.), Pahad Yizhag (31:42), ‘Abbir Ya‘agov 
(49:24). Another peculiarity, though not unique to Genesis, 
is the frequent appearance of angels, which are encountered 
by Hagar (16:7ff.; 21:17), Abraham (18:1ff; cf. 22:11,15; 24:7, 40), 
Lot (19:1, 15), and Jacob (28:12; 31:11; 32:2; cf. 48:16). 


The Age of the Material 

The Wellhausen School had maintained that Genesis con- 
tained no creditable records dating to the second pre-Chris- 
tian millennium, and that therefore, we can only extract 
reliable information about the time in which individual nar- 
ratives were composed. Thus, an eighth-century narrative 
about Abraham, for example, could be employed only to il- 
luminate the circumstances of the eighth-century writer and 
his audience. Crucial to Wellhausen’s conclusions was his as- 
sumption that writing was unknown in Syria-Palestine of the 
second millennium, rendering impossible the preservation 
of accurate ancient traditions. In a similar vein, Wellhausen 
asserted that the proper names of Israel’s ancestors were sim- 
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ply retrojections of tribal names of the first millennium. Be- 
ginning in the 1920s, continuing archaeological discoveries 
in the Middle East brought the second millennium into the 
light of history. It became clear that Wellhausen’s assertions 
about writing were unfounded and that such ancestral names 
as Benjamin, Israel, Ishmael, and Jacob were genuine second 
millennium names. Legal procedures and documents from the 
second millennium provided “parallels” that seemed to dem- 
onstrate that the traditions behind Genesis were ultimately of 
great antiquity. The “biblical archaeology” movement, partic- 
ularly associated with the name of W.F. “Albright, which em- 
ployed archaeological evidence to demonstrate the “general 
accuracy” of Genesis’ portrayal of the patriarchal period, was 
especially influential among Christian and Jewish religious 
moderates in the United States and Israel for several decades. 
But the pendulum has swung back. Thanks to the refinement 
of archaeological technique, the critical re-evaluation of read- 
ing the Bible archaeologically, especially by Thompson, and 
van Seters (1975), and the opening of “biblical Israel” and the 
Sinai to Israeli excavation following the 1967 war, opinion be- 
gan to shift in the mid-1970s, i.e., shortly after the present En- 
cyclopaedia Judaica entry appeared in its original form. For 
example, a celebrated claim had been made by E.A. Speiser 
that the thrice-told wife-sister story (Gen. 12, 20, 26) was an 
attempt by Hebrew writers to account for an ancient form of 
marriage known in second millennium Mesopotamia but for- 
gotten in the course of time. Ingeniously, Speiser argued that 
the multiple accounts demonstrated that the writers of Gen- 
esis preserved truly ancient traditions even when they no lon- 
ger understood them. Subsequent studies showed that Speiser 
had completely misunderstood the Nuzi documents and, in- 
deed, misrepresented them. In other cases, true parallels, such 
as surrogacy as a solution for childlessness, were shown not 
to be confined to the second millennium and therefore irrel- 
evant for dating the narratives of Genesis. Equally irrelevant 
to dating is the argument from patriarchal deviance from laws 
from (allegedly) later legislation. The fact that the patriarchs 
entered into marriages prohibited elsewhere in the Torah (see 
above) does not demonstrate that the patriarchal traditions 
are old. Rather, the prohibitions demonstrate that such mar- 
riages were common enough to elicit prohibition. The same 
can be said for the prohibition against alienating a birthright. 
Rachel's theft of the household gods has been adduced as a 
distant mirror of the practice known from Nuzi (in eastern 
Iraq) of the second millennium in which a female heir might 
serve the household gods. On that basis Rachel would have 
stolen the gods to ensure her rights to Laban’s property. But 
the service of the gods by Nuzi women does not itself mean 
that the gods are the property of the women. Nor is there evi- 
dence that receipt of the gods conveyed property rights (Para- 
dise.) Similarly inconclusive is the evidence of female cultic 
service from Syrian Emar (Huehnergard). Strong evidence for 
a first millennium background, or at the earliest, a late sec- 
ond millennium background, is the Aramean connection of 
the patriarchs. Abraham (then Abram) left Aramean Haran, 
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his homeland (Gen. 12:1; 24:7, 10) for Canaan (The tradition 
of migration from Ur of the Chaldees (11:28; 15:7) originated 
later among Babylonian Jews.) Abraham's slave came to Haran 
to find a wife for Isaac (Gen. 24:4 ff.); Jacob fled to Haran from 
the wrath of Esau (Gen. 28:2, 10) and spent a good deal of his 
life there. All the tribes, with the exception of Benjamin, orig- 
inated in this area. Jacob’s uncle Laban utters the only Ara- 
maic phrase in the Torah (Gen. 31:47). All of this is consistent 
with the stories in 1 and 11 Kings of the ninth-century Hebrew 
prophets Elijah and Elisha healing Arameans and prophesying 
to them; with the “wandering/fugitive Aramaean” ancestry at- 
tributed to Israelites in Deuteronomy 26:5; with the Jacob tra- 
ditions known to Hosea (Hos. 12:5) in the eighth century; and 
if it is not anachronistic, with the David-Absalom connection 
to Aramaean Geshur (11 Sam. 15:8). This conclusion receives 
independent support from the fact that the personal names of 
the patriarchal ancestry are often identical with place-names 
in the vicinity of Haran. This is true of Terah, Abraham's father 
(11:24-32), of Nahor, the name of his grandfather (11:22-25) 
and of his brother (11:26-27, 29), of Serug, Terah’s grandfa- 
ther (11:20-23) and of Peleg, the grandfather of Serug (10:25; 
11:16-19). In addition to allusions to the period of David and 
Solomon and Jeroboam noted above, the absence of any ref- 
erence to Baal would point to the composition of narratives 
in a period between that god’s fall from grace in the pre-mo- 
narchic period (Judg. 6) and his restoration under Ahab in 
the ninth century. Some preservation of ancient memory is 
indicated by the contrast between the known historic realities 
of the post-settlement period and the traditions about Jacob’s 
sons. Thus, Reuben is depicted as Jacob’s firstborn son (29:32; 
49:3), and his name always takes pride of place in the tribal 
lists (35:23; 46:8) even though he lost the birthright (49:3-4; 
cf. 1 Chron. 5:1-2). Nevertheless, Reuben enjoyed no tribal 
supremacy in the recorded post-patriarchal history of Israel 
(cf. Deut. 33:6; Judg. 5:15-16). The identical situation exists in 
respect of Manasseh, firstborn of Joseph (Gen. 41:51; 48:14, 
18-19) who likewise lost the birthright (48:1-20). The tribe 
was wholly eclipsed by Ephraim in later times. The image of 
Levi in Genesis is of a warlike and ruthless adversary (34:1-31; 
49:5-7). This is at variance with the priestly and cultic func- 
tions of the tribe which played no role in the wars of conquest. 
Simeon is depicted as the partner of Levi in its act of violence 
(34:1-31), but in Joshua’s campaigns Simeon was allied with 
Judah (Josh. 19:9; Judg. 1:3). The organization of the tribes ac- 
cording to matriarchs does not correspond to the post-con- 
quest reality. Maternally related tribes did not enjoy any spe- 
cial political associations and their tribal territories were not 
always contiguous. All this makes it likely that some Genesis 
narratives have preserved some authentic reminiscences of 
early tribal history. 

Abraham and Isaac enter into pacts with various peoples 
(14:135 21:22-32; 26:28-31); Jacob’s sons Judah and Simeon in- 
termarry with Canaanites (38:2; 46:10); the Arameans and 
the Patriarchs are portrayed as being consanguineous (22:21; 
24:24, 38; 25:20). 
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The Major Themes and Teachings 

The distinctive nature of Genesis within the pentateuchal com- 
plex does not mean that it can be understood apart from the 
other books. On the contrary, it is the indispensable prologue 
to the drama that unfolds in Exodus. It provides the ideolog- 
ical and historical background for the relationship between 
God and Israel as it found expression in the events connected 
with the national servitude and the liberation. Its unique con- 
cept of God, of humanity, of the nature of the world, and of 
their interrelationships is essential to the understanding of 
those events. 


THE GOD OF CREATION. ‘The external points of contact be- 
tween the Genesis creation account and the ancient Near East- 
ern cosmologies are sufficiently numerous and detailed as to 
leave no doubt about the influence of the latter on the former. 
The Genesis creation narrative, like the Egyptian Memphite 
Theology (cos 1:21-3), presupposes a single creator god Ptah, 
but in contrast to Elohim, Ptah himself creates other gods, 
who themselves are objects of worship. The Genesis creation 
stories contrast with other ancient Near Eastern myths that 
regularly depict creation as the aftermath of the creator god’s 
victory over the forces of chaos, a motif found in poetic bib- 
lical texts as well (e.g. Isa. 27:1; Ps. 89:10-11; 93; Job 26:11-13). 
Creation by divine fiat (Gen. 1:3, 6, 9, 11, 14, 20, 24) emphasizes 
the concept of the omnipotent, transcendent God whose will is 
unchallengeable. In this connection, the external literary form 
in which the account of cosmogony has been cast is highly in- 
structive (See Table 3: The process of Creation (Gen. 1:1-2:3).) 
The creative process is divided into two groups of three days 
each, the first of which represents the stage of preparation or 
creation of the elements, the second the stage of completion or 
creation of those who are to make use of them. Each three-day 
group embraces the same number of creative acts, and in each 
case the first day witnesses a single deed, the second a bipartite 
act, and the third two distinct creations. The products of the 
middle days in the two groups are chiastically arranged. The 
seventh day is climactic and pertains to God alone. (The hu- 
man institution of the Sabbath is not mentioned.) This sym- 
metrically arranged literary pattern serves to underscore the 
fundamental idea that the world came into being as the free, 
deliberate, and meaningful expression of divine will. 


HUMANITY. Another basic teaching is that the creation of 
humans is the culmination of the cosmogonic process. (This 
situation contrasts strongly with the Babylonian myth of Atar- 
Hasis, which like Genesis moves from creation to the great 
flood (cos 1:450-53]), in which humans are created to do all 
the work that the minor deities rebelled against doing.) Only 
here is the divine act preceded by an annunciation of inten- 
tion (1:26). Only humans are created “in the image of God” 
(1:26, 27), and to them alone is the custody and exploitation 
of nature’s resources entrusted (1:26, 28, 29). In the second 
account of the creation of humans, their unique position is 
emphasized by the fact that their appearance constitutes the 
sole exception to creation by divine fiat and requires, as it 
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were, a special and personal effort by God, from whom they 
directly receive the breath of life (2:7). At the same time, the 
exceptional mention of the material out of which the human 
was formed (2:7) is suggestive of the limitation of humanity’s 
God-like qualities. 


EVIL. The sevenfold affirmation of the goodness of God’s 
creative acts (1:4, 10, 12, 18, 21, 25, 31) is singular in the Bible 
and indicates the influence of Zoroastrian theology whereby 
the creator-god effected a good creation. The Jewish writers 
of Genesis 1 who lived in the post-exilic period adapted the 
Persian notion to the needs of Jewish monotheism. 


THE MORAL LAw. ‘The divine punishment of Cain for frat- 
ricide (4:3-16) and the visitations upon the generation of the 
Flood for its corruption (6:9-8:22) and upon Sodom and Go- 
morrah for their wickedness (chapters 18-19) all presuppose 
the existence of a divinely ordained order of universal appli- 
cation, for the infraction of which humans are ultimately and 
inevitably brought to account. 


THE UNITY OF HUMANKIND. ‘The idea of the derivation of 
all mankind from one common stock is manifested through 
the divine creation of a single pair of humans as ancestors to 
all humanity. It is reinforced by the genealogical lists that il- 
lustrate the process of development from generation to gen- 
eration. This concept of the family of humanity and its essen- 
tial unity receives its consummate expression in the “Table of 
Nations” (chapter 10), in which the totality of ethnic entities 
is schematized in the form of a family genealogical tree de- 
riving from the three sons of Noah and their wives, the only 
human survivors of the Flood. 


DIVINE ELECTION. The universal focus in Genesis is gradu- 
ally narrowed through a process of divine selectivity. Noah is 
singled out for salvation from the rest of humankind (6:8). Of 
his sons, Shem is especially blessed (9:26), and his line receives 
outstanding attention (10:21-31; 11:10-32). His genealogy is 
continued to the birth of Abraham (11:26) who becomes the 
elect of God and founder of a new nation (cf. 18:19). Again, 
of Abraham's two sons, Ishmael is rejected and Isaac chosen 
(17:7-8, 19, 21; 21:14; 25:6; 26:3-4), and the selective process 
is repeated in respect of his offspring (35:9-12). The divine 
blessing of Jacob is the final stage, since at this point the pa- 
triarchal period ends and the national era begins. Neverthe- 
less, the universal interest is not neglected entirely for the di- 
vine promises involve Israel in the international community 
(12:1-3; 18:18; 22:18; 26:14; 28:14). 


THE COVENANT AND THE PROMISES. One of the most ex- 
traordinary features of Genesis is its conception of the rela- 
tionship between God and humankind in terms of a covenant 
by which, as an act of grace, God commits Himself uncondi- 
tionally to the welfare of humankind. This is first explicated in 
the case of Noah (6:18; 9:8-17; cf. 1:28-29). With the advent of 
Abraham, the covenant becomes the dominant theme of the 
entire book, to which all else is preparatory and which itself 
becomes prologue to the rest of the Bible. The oft-repeated 
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promises to the Patriarchs consist basically of two parts - a 
future national existence and the possession of national ter- 
ritory. Abraham is to father a great people destined to inherit 
the land of Canaan (12:2-3; 13:14-173 15:4-5, 18-21; 17:2, 4-8; 
22:17-18). The same is reaffirmed to Isaac (26:3-4) and Jacob 
(28:13-14; 35:10-12; cf. 46:2-4; 48:3-4). In fact, most subse- 
quent scriptural references to the three Patriarchs are in con- 
nection with these promises, and the measure of their para- 
mount importance may be gauged both by the frequency of 
their repetition and by the fact that the book closes on this 
very theme (50:24). 

The promissory covenant in Genesis lacks mutuality. It 
is a unilateral obligation freely assumed by God. The solem- 
nity and immutable nature of the act of divine will is conveyed 
through a dramatic covenant ceremonial (chapter 15). Abra- 
ham’s worthiness is indeed stressed (18:19; 22:12, 16; 26:5), and 
his offspring to come, throughout the ages, are to observe the 
rite of circumcision as the symbol of the covenant (17:9-14). It 
should be noted, though, that the idea of a national covenant 
on Sinai with all its implications for the religion of Israel is 
beyond the horizon of Genesis, which sees in the promises to 
the Patriarchs the guarantee of God’s eternal grace to Israel 
and the assurance of eventual deliverance from Egypt (cf. 
15:14; 50:24; Ex. 6:4-5). 





GOD AND HIsToRy. The concepts of God and the covenant in 
Genesis inevitably mean that the presence of God is to be felt 
on the human scene. History is thus endowed with meaning. 
A literary characteristic of the Genesis narratives is the em- 
ployment of schematized chronology, the featuring of neatly 
balanced periods of time and the use of symbolic numbers to 
give prominence to this idea. 

The ten generations from Adam to Noah are paralleled 
by alike number separating Noah from Abraham. The birth of 
each personality represents, from the biblical point of view, the 
arrival of an epochal stage in history. It is not accidental that 
the arts of civilization appear precisely in the seventh genera- 
tion after Adam (Gen. 4:20-22), through the sons of Lamech 
who himself lived 777 years (5:31). See Table 1. 

Turning to the period of the Patriarchs, it is significant 
that Abraham lived 75 years in the home of his father and the 
same number of years in the lifetime of his son Isaac, that he 
was 100 years of age when Isaac was born, and sojourned 100 
years in Canaan (12:4; 21:5; 25:7). Jacob lived 17 years with Jo- 
seph in Canaan and 17 years with him in Egypt (37:2; 47:9, 
28). See Table 2. 

The Patriarchs resided a total of 250 years in Canaan (21:5; 
25:26; 47:9), which is exactly half the duration of their descen- 
dants’ stay in Egypt (Ex. 12:40; according to the Greek and Sa- 
maritan versions the correspondence is exact). The important 
events in their lives are recorded in terms of a combination of 
the decimal and sexagenary systems with the occasional addi- 
tion of seven (See Table 4: Important events in the lives of the 
Patriarchs). The idea is clearly projected that what is happening 
is the stage by stage unfolding of the divine plan of history. 
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Table 3. The process of Creation (Gen. 1:1-2:3) 






































Genesis Personality Age at birth of first-born Group | Group ii 
5:3 Adam 130 Day Element User Day 
5:6 Seth 105 ; ae 
5:9 Enosh 90 1 de (1:3-5) elon \ 9) ; 
: 2 y arine life (fis 
ae en " Terrestial Waters sr Sky life (fowl) 
5:18 Jared 162 ee) they ee) 
5-94 Enoch 65 3 Dryland Land animals 6 
5:95 Mettiussiah 187 Vegetation (1:9-13) Man (1:24-31) 
5-98 Lainech 182 (Lowest form of (Highest form of 
5-39 Noah 500 organic life) organic life) 
11:10 Shem 100 7 Divine cessation from creativity (2: 1-3) 
11:12 Arpachschad 35 
11:14 Shelah 30 
11:16 Eber 34 
11:18 Peleg 30 
11:20 Reu 32 : ; : 
11:29 Serug 30 Table 4. Important events in the lives of the Patriarchs 
11:24 Nahor 29 Personality Event Age Source 
11:26 Terah 70 
—_ Genesis 
1946" Abraham Migrated from Haran 75 12:4 
1 or 1948 according to Gen. 11:10 Married Hagar 85 16:3 
At birth of Isaac 100 21:5 
At death 175 25:7 
Table 2. The time span from Abraham’s birth to the death of Joseph Sarah At birth of Isaac 90 17:17 
Genesis Personality Age At death 127=2x60+7 = 23:1 
Isaac Married Rebekah 40 25:20 
21:5 Abraham at the birth of Isaac 100 At birth of twins 60 25:26 
25:26 Isaac at the birth of Jacob 60 At Esau’s Marriage = 100 26:34 
47:28 Life span of Jacob 147 At death 180=3x60 35:28 
41:46 Jacob At migration to Egypt 130 47:9 
45:6 From the death of Jacob 5A At death 147=2x70+7 = 47:28 
47:28 | to the death of Joseph Joseph At sale to Egypt 17=10+7 37:2 
50:26 — At rise to power 30 41:46 
361 At death 110 50:26 
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GENESIS RABBAH (Heb. 121 Wx 12), aggadic Midrash on 
the Book of Genesis, the product of Palestinian amoraim. 


Title 

The earlier title of the Midrash was apparently Bereshit de- 
Rabbi Oshaya Rabbah (Genesis of R. Oshaya Rabbah) so named 
after its opening sentence, “R. Oshaya Rabbah took up the 
text...” (Gen. R. 1:1), this being later abbreviated to Genesis 
Rabbah. This explanation is superior to the suggestion that 
it was so called in order to distinguish it from the biblical 
Book of Genesis of which it is an expansion (rabbah means 
“great”). 


Structure 

Genesis Rabbah is an exegetical Midrash which gives a con- 
secutive exposition of the Book of Genesis, chapter by chap- 
ter, verse by verse, and often even word for word. It is a com- 
pilation of varying expositions, assembled by the editor of the 
Midrash. The work is divided into 101 sections (according to 
the superior Vatican 30 manuscript; other manuscripts and 
the printed versions have minor variations in the number of 
sections). Often the division into sections was fixed accord- 
ing to the open and closed paragraphs of the Torah (see *Ma- 
sorah), and at times according to the triennial cycle of the 
weekly readings of the Torah in Erez Israel which had been 
customary in earlier times. All of the sections, with seven ex- 
ceptions, are introduced by one or several proems, one sec- 
tion having as many as nine. The total for the entire work is 
246. The proems are of the classical type common to amo- 
raic Midrashim, opening with an extraneous verse which is 
then connected with the verse expounded at the beginning of 
the section. Most (199) of the proems in Genesis Rabbah are 
based on verses from the Hagiographa (principally Psalms and 
Proverbs), only a small number being from the Prophets (37) 
and the Pentateuch (10). The proems are largely anonymous 
and in most instances commence without any of the conven- 
tional introductory formulae or termini technici. Those that 
are ascribed to authors are mostly amoraic, only two being 
tannaitic. Generally, the sections have no formal ending, but 
some conclude with the verse with which the following sec- 
tion begins, thus providing a transition. On rare occasions 
the ending carries a message of consolation. Characteristic of 
Genesis Rabbah, as of the other early amoraic Midrashim, tan- 
naitic literature, and the two Talmuds, are its repetitions. An 
exposition or story is often transferred in the Midrash where 
an expression appears in more than one context. 


Language 

The language of Genesis Rabbah closely resembles that of the 
Jerusalem Talmud. It is mostly written in mishnaic Hebrew 
with some Galilean Aramaic. The latter is used especially for 
the stories and parables, in which many Greek terms and ex- 
pressions are also interspersed. 


The Redaction of the Midrash 
In the early Middle Ages, some scholars ascribed the work 
to the author of the opening proem of the Midrash, Oshaya, 
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of the first generation of Palestinian amoraim. The fact, how- 
ever, that Genesis Rabbah mentions the last group of Palestin- 
ian amoraim who flourished in the second half of the fourth 
century C.E. (about 150 years after Oshaya) shows this ascrip- 
tion to be erroneous. 

The editor used early Aramaic and Greek translations of 
the Bible (the translation of *Aquila is quoted three times in 
the Midrash), but was unacquainted with Targum *Onkelos 
on the Pentateuch, which was used in a Babylonian milieu. 
While he clearly used the *Mishnah, some scholars have as- 
sumed that he did not make use of our *Tosefta, or of the 
extant *Midreshei Halakhah (Albeck, Mavo), though this is- 
sue needs further investigation. They also conclude that he 
made no use of *Avot de-Rabbi Nathan, a relatively late agga- 
dic compilation, or even of the much earlier Seder Olam Rab- 
bah. Since there are many parallel passages in Genesis Rabbah 
and the Jerusalem *Talmud, scholars have understandably 
devoted considerable attention to the complex question of 
their relation to each other. Recently H. Becker devoted an 
entire study to a reexamination of this issue. In an extended 
review of this work, C. Milikowsky criticizes the author for 
not drawing a clear distinction between the question of liter- 
ary dependence between individual passages found in these 
two works, and the larger question of literary dependence 
between these compositions as complete and fully redacted 
literary works. Milikowsky, however, falls prey to this very 
confusion when he writes (concerning Lev. R. and Pes. deRav 
Kahana) “if we succeed in reconstructing which text used the 
other, then we have the rare opportunity of seeing exactly what 
a rabbinic redactor does with the material he is revising” (528). 
Milikowsky rightly draws our attention here to what may 
be the only matter of substance in this entire scholarly debate. 
Nevertheless, the question of “exactly what a rabbinic redactor 
does with the material he is revising” can be determined only 
on the level of individual passages, and it is more than likely 
that in some cases the redactor of Genesis Rabbah reworked 
an earlier literary tradition which is preserved in a more 
original form in the Jerusalem Talmud, whereas in other cases 
the opposite may be the case. This can be explained by 
positing that some of the aggadot and halakhot which occur in 
both Genesis Rabbah and the Jerusalem Talmud were derived 
from earlier common sources (perhaps from oral traditions). 
Alternatively, both Genesis Rabbah and the Jerusalem Tal- 
mud may have undergone successive revisions (as did the 
Babylonian Talmud), even after they took on a fairly distinct 
and identifiable literary form as redactional wholes, such 
that either one of them could have drawn upon a version of 
the other which differs in some respects from the works 
which we possess today. Therefore the artificial linking of the 
important issue of the nature of rabbinic redactional revision 
of earlier literary sources to the broader (and far less signifi- 
cant) question of possible literary dependence of one or the 
other of these two finished and complete literary works on 
the other only leads to methodological and conceptual con- 
fusion. 
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On the basis of its language, of the names of sages men- 
tioned in it (most of whom were Palestinian amoraim), and 
of various historical allusions, it is clear that the work was ed- 
ited in Erez Israel, probably in the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury C.E. Genesis Rabbah is thus the earliest amoraic aggadic 
Midrash extant; it is also the largest and the most important. 
The other amoraic aggadic Midrashim, including Leviticus 
Rabbah and Lamentations Rabbah, already made use of it. 
The first explicit reference to the work, however, occurs in 
Halakhot Gedolot. 

The editor drew upon both written and oral sources. 
*Ben Sira is mentioned four times in Genesis Rabbah, on one 
occasion being introduced by the phrase, “As it is written in 
the book of Ben Sira” (Gen. R. 91:4). Genesis Rabbah contains 
many aggadot which also occur in the other Apocrypha, the 
Pseudepigrapha, and in the works of *Philo and *Josephus. 
No conclusions, however, are to be drawn from this regard- 
ing any relation between Genesis Rabbah and these works, it 
being highly probable that they drew upon a common source 
or early oral traditions. In addition, aggadot and ideas from 
Jewish-Hellenistic literature often reached the sages through 
indirect channels. In addition to amoraic statements, Genesis 
Rabbah naturally contains much tannaitic aggadic material. 
Having assembled all of this material, the editor arranged it 
according to the order of the verses in the Book of Genesis, 
abbreviating, or modifying as he saw fit. 


Later Additions 

In Genesis Rabbah there are several parts (in 75, 84, 88, 91, 93, 
95ff.) whose language, style, and exegetical character do not 
form an integral part of the original Midrash but are later ad- 
ditions. In most manuscripts the original expositions on the 
end of the pentateuchal portion of Va-Yiggash and the begin- 
ning of that of Va-Yehi are omitted and replaced by others of 
later origin and which belong to a type of *Tanhuma Yelam- 
medenu Midrash. 


Editions 

Genesis Rabbah was first published in Constantinople in 1512 
together with four other Midrashim on the other books of the 
Pentateuch, though these latter have nothing in common, as 
regards style and date of editing, with Genesis Rabbah. This 
edition and Midrashim on the five scrolls (which were previ- 
ously published separately) were reprinted in Venice in 1545 
and reissued several times. 

Genesis Rabbah has appeared in a scholarly, critical edi- 
tion based on manuscripts and containing variant textual 
readings and comprehensive commentary. This edition is 
one of the finest such works of modern rabbinic scholarship. 
It was begun by J. *Theodor in 1903 and completed in 1936 by 
H. *Albeck, who also wrote the introduction. From the nu- 
merous manuscripts at his disposal, Theodor chose the Lon- 
don manuscript, written about the middle of the 12‘ century. 
Careful examination of the manuscripts by Albeck, however, 
established the manuscript Vatican 30, copied in the 11 cen- 
tury, as superior. The London manuscript is probably a later 
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formulation of the same tradition recorded in the Vatican 
manuscript. This conclusion has been subsequently confirmed 
by Y. *Kutscher’s linguistic studies of the Vatican 30 manu- 
script which have shown it to represent an accurate arche- 
type of Galilean Aramaic. A facsimile edition of the Vatican 
30 manuscript was published in 1971 with an introduction by 
M. Sokoloff, and in the following year a facsimile edition of a 
previously unknown manuscript of Genesis Rabbah (Vatican 
60), which was at first thought to be equal in importance or 
perhaps even superior to the Vatican 30 manuscript, but af- 
ter a detailed analysis of this manuscript by M. Kahana, this 
has proven not to be the case. Genesis Rabbah was translated 
into English in the Soncino series by M. Friedman (1939) and 
again more recently by J. Neusner (1985). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frankel, Mevo, 51b-53a; M. Lerner, Anlage 
und Quellen des Bereschit Rabba (18827); Weiss, Dor, 3 (1883), 252-61; 
H. Albeck, Mavo le-Midrash Bereshit Rabbah (1936); idem, Midrash 
Bereshit Rabbati (1940), 1-54 (introd.); J. Mann, The Bible as Read 
and Preached in the Old Synagogue, 1 (1940); Zunz-Albeck, Derashot, 
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[Moshe David Herr / Stephen G. Wald (2"4 ed.)] 


GENESIS RABBATI (Heb. 7921 1°Wx 12), a Midrash on the 
Book of Genesis usually ascribed to *Moses ha-Darshan of 
Narbonne (first half of 11° century). The Midrash was pub- 
lished from the only extant manuscript by H. Albeck (Jeru- 
salem, 1940). However *Raymond Martini in his Pugio Fidei 
included many excerpts from “Genesis Rabbah of Moses ha- 
Darshan,’ which he termed “The large Genesis Rabbah; call- 
ing the well-known *Genesis Rabbah “The Minor [or short] 
Genesis Rabbah.’ The relationship between these extracts and 
Genesis Rabbati has been a subject of dispute among schol- 
ars. Zunz, whose sole knowledge of it was derived from S.J. 
Rapoport, assumed that the quotations found in Martini’s 
work had been extended and given the name Genesis Rab- 
bati. In this way he explained the differences between Gen- 
esis Rabbati and the fragments in the Pugio Fidei. S. Buber 
argued that Genesis Rabbati should not be ascribed to Moses 
ha-Darshan on the specious ground that he could not find in 
it certain quotations from Moses ha-Darshan cited by Rashi, 
the tosafot, and Abrabanel in his Yeshuot Meshiho. Epstein 
held that Genesis Rabbati is an abridged form of “the large 
Genesis Rabbah” mentioned in the Pugio Fidei, finding sup- 
port for his view in the very fact that many of the quotations 
cited by Martini in the name of Moses ha-Darshan do not 
occur in Genesis Rabbati. He came to the conclusion that in 
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fact “the large Genesis Rabbah” was not the work of Moses 
ha-Darshan, but of an anthologist who used some of Moses’ 
work. H. Albeck accepted the view of Epstein concerning the 
relationship between Genesis Rabbati and “the large Genesis 
Rabbah’ He reinforced his view by a comparison between the 
Midrash Aggadah published by Buber (which is based upon 
the Midrash of Moses ha-Darshan) and with Numbers Rabbah 
to the portions Ba-Midbar and Naso (chapters 1-15), which is 
also based, as he succeeded in proving, upon the Midrash of 
Moses ha-Darshan (an opinion already expressed by S.D. Luz- 
zatto in his notes to Numbers Rabbah). 

Genesis Rabbati is based upon the classical sources of the 
halakhah, viz., the two Talmuds, the targumim, Sefer Yezirah, 
and all the known Midrashim, but reveals an especially wide 
knowledge of variant readings in the Midrashim. In the main, 
however, it is based upon Genesis Rabbah (of which it also 
gives variant readings). The unique quality of Genesis Rabbati 
lies in its quotations from the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, 
and particularly from the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, 
quoting it either directly or from the Midrash Tadshe, which is 
to a considerable extent dependent upon these works. Epstein 
even maintains that Midrash Tadshe is the work of Moses ha- 
Darshan. Quotations from the latter are mostly cited in the 
name of *Phinehas b. Jair to whom the Midrash Tadshe is at- 
tributed because of its opening words. Similarly, in quoting 
from other Midrashim which were attributed to definite au- 
thors, Epstein attributes such statements to their presumed au- 
thor. Genesis Rabbati does not quote its sources verbatim but 
adapts them (as is the case with the other Midrashim based 
upon the Midrash of Moses ha-Darshan). Moses was accus- 
tomed to combine sources, to change one source in order to 
equate it with another, to explain one by means of the other, 
etc. He also added his own explanations and made great use 
of *gematria. His treatment of the sources and his additions, 
while having a precedent in the early Midrashim, clearly indi- 
cate his desire to create a new Midrash which would however 
reflect the biblical exegesis of the rabbis of the Midrash, and 
this aim is equally evident in the additions. The importance 
of this Midrash lies not only in its quoting of the sources but 
also in its biblical exegesis and in its exposition of the Ashke- 
nazi *piyyut which came into being at about this time. There 
are no clear proofs of the direct use of Genesis Rabbati by au- 
thors of this period, though certain references by authors to 
Genesis Rabbah, which do not occur there, may refer in fact 
to Genesis Rabbati. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Epstein, R. Moshe ha-Darshan mi-Nar- 
bona (1891); H. Albeck, Midrash Bereshit Rabbati (1940), introduc- 
tion. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Ta-Shma, Rabbi Moshe ha-Dar- 
shan ve-ha-Sifrut ha-Hitzonit (2001); S. Yahalom, in: Peamim, 94-95 
(2003), 135-58. [Jacob Elbaum] 
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Background 
The human genome refers to approximately three billion 
chemical letters (nucleotides) comprising the sequence of de- 
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oxyribonucleic acid (DNA) in almost every cell of each human 
being. There are four different nucleotides (adenine, guanine, 
cytosine, thymidine), such that each of the approximately 
three billion sites of the human DNA sequence comprising 
the human genome is occupied by one of these four nucleo- 
tide chemical letters. Human genome analysis has revealed 
that on the face of the planet, on average, any two individu- 
als differ from each other at fewer than merely 0.1% ("/0,000) 
of these sites. These differences among individuals arise from 
inaccuracies during the process wherein DNA is replicated 
and transmitted from generation to generation. Furthermore, 
the pattern of variable sites is not randomly scattered across 
the 3 billion-nucleotide genome. Rather, certain combina- 
tions of variable sites are often transmitted in blocks known 
as haplotypes. 

DNA sequence variants are detected by genotyping or 
DNA sequencing methods. In the minority of cases, such vari- 
able sites may predispose to disease (disease-predisposing mu- 
tations), but for the most part they simply serve as “neutral 
DNA markers.” In addition to medical and forensic applica- 
tions, DNA sequence variation markers are convenient for trac- 
ing shared ancestries, family relations, genealogic networks, 
migratory patterns, and geographic origins of individuals, 
communities, and populations. This discipline is called pNa 
sequence based phylogenetics or phylogeography. 

While analysis of the genome provides important in- 
sights with respect to population history, including Jewish ori- 
gins and history - for both scientific and ethical reasons, such 
analysis does not provide an appropriate tool for establishing 
Jewish or any other religious or ethnic identity at an individ- 
ual or community level. Scientifically, the variation in DNA se- 
quence identity among Jews is too broad, and overlaps that of 
non-Jews sufficiently, so as to negate the concept of unique or 
characteristic genomic markers for Jews. Furthermore, Jew- 
ish identity is a concept based on tradition, law, culture, and 
custom, rather than on physical considerations, including 
DNA sequence. Attempts to use any biological markers to es- 
tablish Jewish identity in individuals have been fraught with 
unwanted and tragic consequences in the past. Therefore, in- 
ferences regarding patterns of DNA sequence variation should 
be interpreted with great caution, with regard to both scien- 
tific and societal considerations. 

DNA markers are distributed across all of the various dis- 
tinct regions of the genome, which in humans consists of 22 
pairs of autosomal chromosomes, the sex chromosomes (XX 
in females and XY in males), and mitochondrial pNa. Most of 
the genome is diploid, meaning that there is representation of 
each nucleotide site from both parents. However, the Y-chro- 
mosome of the genome in males, and mitochondrial pNa in 
both males and females are haploid, meaning that there is only 
representation from one parent (uniparental). In the case of 
the Y-chromosome, the DNA sequence including its variable 
site markers is transmitted only from fathers to their sons. In 
the case of mitochondrial pNa, the DNA sequence including 
its variable site markers is transmitted only from mothers to 
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both their male and female offspring. Furthermore, at these 
uniparentally inherited haploid regions the genome is free of 
a process called recombination, which does occur at the dip- 
loid regions of the genome. Recombination shuffles markers 
between the two parental copies at corresponding genomic re- 
gions. For most of the length of the Y-chromosome (the non- 
recombining or NRy region) and for the entire mitochondrial 
DNA, no recombination occurs. Thus, analysis of DNA mark- 
ers on the Nry region of the Y-chromosome and mitochon- 
drial pNa has emerged as a powerful tool in phylogenetics 
of male and female lineages respectively. Markers outside of 
these haploid regions have also been used in genome based 
phylogeographic analysis. However, the dual inheritance, with 
biparental presentation together with recombination, renders 
the interpretation of shared ancestry and phylogenetics more 
complex and often ambiguous. It should be noted, that when 
DNA sequence variants anywhere in the genome are disease- 
predisposing mutations, differences in their frequency among 
Jewish communities in comparison with non-Jews can con- 
tribute to certain health and disease epidemiologic patterns 
(see *Genetic Diseases in Jews). The current entry will be di- 
vided into a description of genomic analysis of Jewish popu- 
lations along male and female lineages, followed by an inte- 
grated overview. 


Application of Phylogenetics to Jewish Populations 

The molecular principles described above have been usefully 
applied to the evolutionary studies of humankind as a whole, 
as well as to the phylogenetics of various populations of inter- 
est. These studies address questions related to geographic ori- 
gins, ancestry, history, migration, and demography of popula- 
tions. Likewise, it is possible to phrase similar questions with 
regard to the parental ancestry of contemporary Jews. To do 
so, it is necessary, first, to delineate accepted nomenclatures 
and classifications for Jewish communities and second, to 
clarify how the use of different classes of genetic markers en- 
ables distinct questions of interest to be addressed. To this end, 
contemporary Jews can be considered as descending from two 
large population groups which had somewhat separate demo- 
graphic histories during the past approximately two millennia. 
These are the Ashkenazi and non-Ashkenazi groups, which 
in turn are comprised of numerous different communities. It 
is clear that this division oversimplifies the relations and hi- 
erarchy between the various Jewish communities. Thus the 
Ashkenazi population of Europe, which refers to Jews whose 
recent ancestry traces to Central and Eastern Europe, is, of- 
ten regarded as one population subgroup, despite clearly be- 
ing composed of multiple communities. This classification has 
emerged because of shared adherence to similar religious ritu- 
als, liturgical style, and the shared use of the Yiddish language, 
and geographic location in Central and Eastern Europe. Of 
relevance to phylogenetics was the practice of a high level of 
endogamy, wherein Ashkenazi Jews married within the popu- 
lation subgroup. The non-Ashkenazi population subgroup is a 
much more culturally and geographically diverse population. 
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The majority of the non-Ashkenazi population is composed of 
communities that resided in the Near and Middle East, North 
Africa, and geographic locations to which the Jews fled fol- 
lowing the Iberian expulsions, beginning in 1492 c.£. These 
communities share similar religious rituals, most probably due 
to their presumed common historical origin from a gradual 
movement of Babylonian Jews, and are sometimes collectively 
referred to as the “Sephardi (Spanish)” or “Mizrahi (Eastern)” 
Jews. In the current entry, we shall adhere to this convention 
though, where appropriate, based on available information, 
the term “Spanish exile” will refer to members of Jewish com- 
munities descended from the Iberian expulsions, and shall 
use the term “non-Ashkenazi” when the detailed geographic 
origin does not permit a more precise description. Moreover, 
neither the term “Sephardi” nor “Mizrahi” takes into account 
some additional Jewish communities such as some of the Ital- 
ian, Georgian, Yemenite, and Indian communities. 

Following the foregoing definitions, two complementary 
sets of questions arise. First, what is the overall pattern of the 
contemporary NRY and mitochondrial DNA sequence varia- 
tion at the level of the entire Jewish population in compari- 
son to non-Jews, and of individual population subgroups or 
communities? More specifically this set of questions relates 
to our overall ability to trace recent or contemporary Jewish 
communities to a particular geographic origin such as the 
Near East, and allows analysis of parameters such as admix- 
ture and gene flow with Diaspora host populations. Second, 
DNA marker analysis enables clarification of micro-evolution- 
ary mechanisms and events that have shaped the population 
history of each of the Jewish communities. These include the 
actual number of founding ancestors, their rate of expansion, 
their most likely geographic origin, and the level of identity 
between the various Jewish founding ancestors in different 
Jewish communities. The answers to both sets of questions 
are addressed separately for paternal and maternal popula- 
tion history, using the Nry-region of the Y-chromosome and 
mitochondrial DNA respectively, and in some cases these are 
expected to yield different patterns. 

To gain a clearer understanding of the way in which these 
questions can be addressed, it is important to clarify the differ- 
ent kinds of pNA sequence variation markers that are available 
for analysis, and the ways in which they can be combined to 
generate phylogenetic trees, with different levels of temporal 
resolution. Haplogroups are generally defined by a series of 
hierarchically arranged stable variations or polymorphisms in 
DNA sequence (usually at a single nucleotide site and hence 
termed single nucleotide polymorphisms or snps) that have 
usually occurred only once in the course of human evolution. 
These are binary or bi-allelic, since there are only two vari- 
ants in the human population, rather than multiple different 
variants. Numerous such binary sites are located throughout 
the nry, and when combined they define major haplogroups. 
Individuals belonging to the same Nry haplogroup share com- 
mon paternal ancestry at a level of resolution and timeframe 
that is a function of the number and choice of such binary 
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sites. In the case of mitochondrial DNA, these binary sites are 
usually located in the portion of the circular mitochondrial 
DNA genome that is termed the coding region, and these de- 
fine maternal haplogroups. Haplogroups enable the most basic 
level of phylogenetic assignment of humans into populations 
on the basis of shared paternal or maternal ancestry and hence 
phylogeographic origin. Such haplogroup analysis has been 
used to trace African origins and subsequent major migration 
routes for all anatomically modern humans on the planet. In 
the case of paternal haplogroups, defined by binary markers 
on the wry, these have been given designations of major hap- 
logroups a through R, based on the use of a few dozen binary 
markers, and each such haplogroup can be further refined and 
subdivided into a hierarchical tree of subhaplogroups, using 
many additional binary markers. These subhaplogroups are 
given additional lower case letter and number designations. 
As an example, Nry haplogroups a and B are dominant in 
Africa and absent in the Americas. Of relevance to the origin 
of Jewish populations, the Near East as a whole is populated 
by a varied mix of major haplogroups among which the most 
frequent are E and J. Similarly the mitochondrial major hap- 
logroups are designated by letters a through z, and then again 
further subdivided using numbers and lower case letters, us- 
ing additional coding region binary markers. In the case of 
mitochondrial pna haplogroups, the major L haplogroup is 
dominant in Africa and absent in the Americas. Of relevance 
to Jewish population origins, and as is the case for the Y-chro- 
mosome, the Near East is populated with a long list of major 
mitochondrial haplogroups, among which 4, J, T, U, and K are 
frequent. It is important to emphasize that the most common 
major haplogroups can be found across very large geographic 
expanses, and in turn comprise numerous lineages that usually 
coalesced many thousand years ago. Lineages refer to branches 
within a given haplogroup or subhaplogroup which can be 
related to each other by additional classes of DNA sequence 
variation markers. Many such additional classes of markers 
exist, and together they are distinguished from haplogroup- 
defining binary markers in several ways. First, there may be 
more than two variants — such as in the case of simple tandem 
repeat markers (sTRs) on the NRy. Also, they represent DNA 
sequence mutation events which may occur at a much more 
rapid rate compared to haplogroup defining binary markers, 
and as such may also have occurred at a given site repeat- 
edly many times in human history, as occurs in the D-loop 
or control region of mitochondrial pna. Such repeat mark- 
ers are often said to define haplotypes within haplogroups, or 
lineages. Thus a phylogenetically defined lineage represents a 
cluster of related evolving haplotypes within a haplogroup. As 
noted, a haplogroup at any level of binary marker resolution 
is composed of numerous such coalescing lineages, whose 
relatedness can be determined using analysis of haplotype- 
defining repeat markers. Thus, while documentation or com- 
parison of haplogroup frequencies within or among popula- 
tions of interest provides important information regarding 
large but specific geographic origins, this does not effectively 
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allow determination of the real number of ancestral parental 
lineages that gave rise to the present-day diversity in a popu- 
lation. This can be likened to the hands on a clock, in which 
haplogroups are like the hour hand, and haplotypes are like 
the minute hand, and a lineage represents a given number of 
minutes within the interval defined by the hour hand. There 
is a slight difference in the way haplotypes are measured and 
determined for the NRy and for mitochondrial DNA, with a 
greater emphasis on the use of sTRs in the case of the NRy, 
and use of D-loop sequence variants in the case of mitochon- 
drial pna. The advantage of using haplotype-defining repeat 
markers is invaluable in the study of the genomic structure of 
population groups, since they evolve quickly enough to trace 
recent historical events from DNA samples of extant living in- 
dividuals. It is this genomic tool which has provided several 
important insights regarding Jewish populations, whose de- 
mographics and histories had previously been described on 
the basis of oral tradition, archival records, linguistic and litur- 
gical analysis. Analysis of the genome has provided a comple- 
mentary tool to these more classical approaches, and yielded 
additional insights. 


Jewish Paternal Ancestry - View from the NRY Markers 
of the Y-Chromosome 

The first recorded studies at the level of the genomic DNA se- 
quence variation appeared in 1993, and compared Sephardi 
and Ashkenazi Jews in comparison to non-Jewish Czech 
males. These reported that the two Jewish population sub- 
groups show a great similarity of NRY DNA marker frequen- 
cies, and appear to show very little evidence for admixture 
with host non-Jewish neighbors. Of interest, comparison with 
Lebanese non-Jews supported the notion of a shared Near 
East origin for both Ashkenazi and Sephardi Jewish popula- 
tion subgroups examined. Studies over the subsequent decade 
utilized progressively larger and more diverse sample sets, and 
a greater number of DNA sequence markers. Taken together 
this decade of work on the Nry markers strongly supports the 
hypothesis that the paternal gene pool of Jewish communities 
from Europe, North Africa, and the Middle East descended 
from a common Near Eastern ancestral population, and sug- 
gest that most Jewish communities have remained relatively 
isolated from neighboring non-Jewish communities during 
and after the Diaspora. The two most prevalent major NRY 
haplogroup affiliations shared among all Jewish communi- 
ties are those denoted j and £. Further research based on 
haplogroup markers has shown that, with some notable rare 
exceptions, the NrY chromosome pool of both Ashkenazi 
Jews and non-Ashkenazi Jews originates as an integral part 
of the genetic landscape of the Near East. Further analysis at 
the haplotype level suggested that the pattern of haplotype 
differentiation within these shared haplogroups differs be- 
tween the Jewish population and non-Jewish Near Eastern 
populations. This is entirely consistent with a shared remote 
Near East origin but subsequent separation of the ancestors of 
contemporary Jews from their non-Jewish Near East shared 
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ancestral population. Such separation involved the establish- 
ment of a separate ethnic identity and restriction in marital 
admixture. The separation would have been accentuated by 
migration of the Jewish population from the Near East and 
into other parts of the world, during the Diasporas. In oth- 
ers words, the biological events leading to the emergence of 
the major haplogroups observed in Jews and non-Jews with 
whom they share common Near East ancestry are much older 
than the populations in which these haplogroups are found. 
While the similar and shared Near Eastern background at the 
haplogroup level predates the ethnogenesis in the region, the 
haplotype structure is more recent and has evolved after the 
establishment of the Jews as a population group. To date, the 
Ashkenazi subpopulation of the Jews has been studied in the 
greatest detail, though there is a steadily increasing accumu- 
lation of comparably detailed genomic information for non- 
Ashkenazi communities. In the most detailed paternal phylo- 
genetic study of the Ashkenazi to date by Behar and Skorecki 
in collaboration with an international team of scientific col- 
leagues, a detailed resolution of the haplogroup structure ac- 
cording to the Y Chromosome Consortium recommendations 
was obtained. Based on the genotyping results, the Ashkenazi 
haplogroups were divided into the following three categories: 
major founder haplogroups, minor founder haplogroups, and 
shared haplogroups. The first two categories included those 
haplogroups likely to be present in the founding Ashkenazi 
population (and that now occur at high and low frequency re- 
spectively). The latter category is comprised of haplogroups 
that either entered the Ashkenazi Jewish gene pool recently as 
the result of introgression from European host populations, 
and/or that were present in both European and Jewish popu- 
lations before the dispersal of the ancestral Ashkenazi popu- 
lation through Europe. 

Haplogroup E-M35 and haplogroup J-12f2a fit the cri- 
teria for major Ashkenazi Jewish founding subhaplogroups, 
because they are widespread both in Ashkenazi Jewish com- 
munities and in Near Eastern populations, and occur at much 
lower frequencies in European non-Jewish populations. Sub- 
haplogroups G-M201 and Q-P36 show a similar pattern, but 
are found at lower frequency, and are therefore considered to 
have been part of the founding paternal Ashkenazi Y-chro- 
mosome pool. It has not yet been established if these minor 
subhaplogroups are shared with non-Ashkenazi Jews. The 
best candidates for subhaplogroups that entered the Ashke- 
nazi Jewish population more recently via admixture from the 
neighboring European populations include 1-p19, R-P25, and 
R-M17. Taken together these results confirmed that the major- 
ity of Nry haplogroups found among contemporary Ashke- 
nazi Jews originated in the Near East, with an approximately 
8% introgression from non-Jewish European populations. Two 
events of interest seem to have made very specific indepen- 
dent contributions to this minor degree of introgression, and 
these will be described in the subsequent section. However, 
overall genomic analysis provides definitive evidence refuting 
a major contribution to the Ashkenazi Y-chromosome pool of 
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any large scale entry into the population from the Caucasus, 
the putative geographic location of the Khazarian Kingdom, 
or from any other European or Eurasian source population. 
While a study of this detail in non-Ashkenazi communities is 
still to be done, multiple lines of evidence from the genomic 
literature strongly support a common Near Eastern paternal 
origin for all Jewish communities, with low levels of introgres- 
sion from neighboring non-Jews in the Diasporas. These find- 
ings also provided the backdrop for detailed analysis of lin- 
eages to clarify demographic patterns and microevolutionary 
forces that have shaped the detailed population structure of dif- 
ferent Jewish communities and Jewish population subgroups. 
A number of illustrative examples are provided herein. 


GENOMIC ANALYSIS OF THE JEWISH PRIEST AND LEVITE 
CASTES. Phylogenetic analysis is based upon relatedness of 
individuals within a group. Genetic analysis has confirmed 
that all of humankind is phylogenetically related as descen- 
dents of a common maternal and paternal ancestor. In some 
societies, extensive records are maintained which document 
relationships and establish pedigrees extending over many 
generations, and this information can be used to facilitate ge- 
nomic studies. While such biparental pedigree information is 
not available extending back to the early history of the Jewish 
people, there exists an oral tradition which may provide infor- 
mation about shared paternal ancestry, which has proven to 
be of interest, and must be taken into account in phylogenetic 
studies of Jews. In particular, a long-established system of Jew- 
ish male tribal or caste affiliation categorizes Jewish men into 
three groups: Jewish *priests or kohanim, *levites, and Israel- 
ites. Within the Jewish community, membership in the male 
castes noted above, is determined by patrilineal descent. Ko- 
hanim are, in biblical tradition, the descendants of Aaron, who 
along with his brother Moses was a male descendant of Levi, 
the third son of biblical patriarch Jacob. According to the same 
tradition, Levites are considered to be those remaining male 
descendants of Levi who are not kohanim. These categories 
are recognized and affiliations of individual Jewish males to 
one of the three castes is widely known in virtually all Jewish 
communities, including Sephardi, Ashkenazi, and other. 
More specifically, self-identification with the Jewish 
priestly caste reflects an oral tradition of transmission by in- 
heritance from father to son with no halakhically sanctioned 
mechanism for introgression of males who are not descen- 
dents along the paternal line from the founder of this male 
dynasty. Accordingly, this tradition carries with it specific sci- 
entific predictions based on the molecular genomics of the Y- 
chromosome. Since, as noted, the Y-chromosome is also trans- 
mitted from fathers only to their male offspring, it is predicted 
that the Y-chromosome of historically and geographically 
dispersed priests should have a significantly greater similar- 
ity of DNA sequence markers compared to Y-chromosomes of 
other groups. Comprehensive clarification of the patterns of 
paternal relatedness, based on Nry marker analysis, requires 
combining haplogroup with haplotype analysis, to trace actual 
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lineages. Indeed, several research studies beginning in 1997, 
and carried out over many years and across several continents, 
reveal a statistically significant greater degree of similarity of 
such NRy markers among contemporary Jewish priests com- 
pared to other groups tested. This similarity applied equally 
when tested across Ashkenazi and non-Ashkenazi communi- 
ties. This finding has been durable and has withstood the test 
of a decade of verification. Utilization of NRY sTR markers, 
whose rate of change occurs at a surmised rapid pace, enabled 
the tracing of lineages and also determination of lineage co- 
alescence times, in order to bracket an approximate timeframe 
for the establishment of this patrilineal Jewish priestly dy- 
nasty. Thus for example, using a set of six sTR markers (Dysi9, 
DYS388, DYS390, DYS391, DYS392, and Dys393), a single hap- 
lotype, termed the Cohen Modal Haplotype, was found to be 
the most frequent, and to be shared among priests from both 
the non-Ashkenazi and Ashkenazi communities. The scores 
(corresponding to the number of repeats in each named sTR 
marker respectively) for this six-str haplotype are 14, 16, 23, 
10, 11, and 12 and are now known to belong to Nry haplogroup 
J, which, as noted above, is the most frequent haplogroup in 
the Near East and among Jews in particular. In a 1998 study, 
the modal haplotype frequencies were found to be 0.449 and 
0.561 for the Ashkenazi and Sephardi kohanim, respectively. 
The corresponding modal frequencies for the Ashkenazi and 
Sephardi Israelites in this same study were found to be 0.132 
and 0.098, respectively. This lower frequency highlights the 
difference in criteria for overall Jewish affiliation compared to 
affiliation with the Jewish priesthood. Overall Jewish identity, 
since at least talmudic times (100 B.C.E.-500 C.E.) has tradi- 
tionally been acquired either by descent from a Jewish woman, 
or alternatively by rabbinically authorized conversion, without 
the need to establish descent from a common male (or female) 
ancestor. In contrast as noted above, affiliation to the Jewish 
priesthood was restricted along patrilineal lines of descent. 
The use of one-step mutation haplotypes, termed the Cohen 
Modal Cluster, allowed the calculation of the coalescence to 
the most common recent ancestor by standard accepted muta- 
tion rates. This calculation gave an estimate of approximately 
106 generations, which for a generation time of 25 years gives 
an estimated range which brackets a mean of 2,650 years be- 
fore the present. These results establish the common origin 
of the Jewish priesthood caste in the Near East, coinciding 
with a timeframe beginning at approximately the biblically 
attributed date of the exodus from Egypt and extending to 
the Temple period. However, it should be noted that such dat- 
ing estimates are based on numerous inherent assumptions 
and carry with them a wide error margin. The availability of 
more binary as well as srR markers for the NRY is now en- 
abling further refinement at both the haplogroup and haplo- 
type levels, and these numerical estimates may change based 
on future genome analysis. Furthermore, the discovery of a 
modal haplotype and cluster is based on statistical analysis, 
and does not permit specific validation of priestly status for a 
given individual. The latter depends upon cultural, religious, 
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and social considerations which are not related to genome 
analysis for a given individual. 

Of interest, the same studies in 1997 and 1998 found high 
frequencies of multiple haplogroups in the levites, indicating 
that no single recent origin could be inferred for the major- 
ity of this group, despite an oral tradition of a patrilineal de- 
scent similar to that of the kohanim (with some exceptions 
outlined in talmudic tractate *Bekhorot). This led to a more 
detailed Nry analysis of the levites. In particular, given the 
importance of the paternally defined levite caste in Jewish his- 
tory, together with multiple theories of the ethnogenesis of the 
Ashkenazi Jewish community, and a suggestion that Yiddish is 
a re-lexified Slavic tongue, Behar and Skorecki, together with 
an international team of scientific collaborators, reported in 
2003 a detailed investigation of the paternal genetic history of 
Ashkenazi levites. They compared the results with matching 
data from neighboring populations among which the Ashke- 
nazi community lived during its formation and subsequent 
demographic expansion. The finding clearly demonstrated 
among the Ashkenazi levites, a major tightly clustered lineage 
within Nry haplogroup r-M17, which comprises 74% of Ash- 
kenazi levites within this haplogroup and 52% of Ashkenazi 
levites overall. The presence of the R-m17 haplogroup within 
Ashkenazi levites is striking for several reasons. Firstly, this 
haplogroup is found at high frequency in the Ashkenazi lev- 
ites but not in Sephardi levites, nor any other geographically 
or religiously designated Jewish grouping examined to date. 
This means that a large and closely related subgroup of the 
Ashkenazi levites and the Sephardi levites differ in paternal 
ancestry. This is a very different pattern from that observed 
among the kohanim. Second, the str marker-based haplo- 
types within this Ashkenazi levite haplogroup form an ex- 
ceedingly tight phylogenetic cluster, indicative of a very recent 
origin from a single common ancestor. Coalescence calcula- 
tion following the same principles used for the Cohen Modal 
Haplotype point to a founding event that occurred approxi- 
mately 1,000 years before the present, with the same caveats 
regarding time estimates based on genomic analysis as were 
pointed out above. Third, the haplogroup is extremely rare in 
other Jewish groups and in non-Jewish groups of Near East- 
ern origin, but is found at high frequency in populations of 
East European origin. This contrasts with the Cohen Modal 
Haplotype, which belongs to a haplogroup that is abundant in 
the Near East. For the reasons stated above, it is likely that the 
event leading to a high frequency of R-m17 Y-chromosomes 
within the Ashkenazi levites involved very few, and possibly 
only one, founding paternal ancestor. The question then arises 
regarding the possible origins of the founder(s). Haplogroup 
R-M17 is found at very low frequency in other Jewish groups. 
It is possible, therefore, that this haplogroup was also pres- 
ent at very low frequency among the levites present within 
the Ashkenazi founding community, followed by exceeding 
reproductive success, rendering the descendents of one such 
Levite, with this rare haplogroup, more numerous. Likewise, 
the haplogroup is also found at very low frequency within 
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some populations of Near Eastern origin. It is therefore also 
possible that a conversion event prior to the establishment 
of the Ashkenazi founding population led to the founding 
of this haplogroup and its subsequent emergence at high fre- 
quency within the Ashkenazi levites. While it is not possible 
to formally refute either of these two possible explanations, it 
would be a remarkable coincidence that the geographic ori- 
gins and demographic expansion of the Ashkenazi levites are 
within northern and eastern Europe and that this haplogroup 
is found at very high frequency within neighboring non- 
Jewish populations of European origin, but not at high fre- 
quency elsewhere. An alternative explanation, therefore, 
would postulate a founder(s) of non-Jewish European an- 
cestry, whose descendents were able to assume levite status. 
While neither the ry haplogroup composition of the major- 
ity of Ashkenazi Jews nor the str haplotype composition of 
the R-m17 haplogroup within Ashkenazi levites is consistent 
with a major Khazar or other European origin for the Ash- 
kenazi community, as has been speculated by some scholars, 
one cannot rule out the important contribution of a single 
or a very few individual male founders from the Khazarian 
or another Eurasian population group among contemporary 
Ashkenazi levites. A similar study focusing on non-Ashke- 
nazi levites is yet to be carried out, and will no doubt shed 
additional light on the detailed paternal lineages comprising 
contemporary levites. 


DUTCH JEWS AND LEMBA. Two additional illustrative ex- 
amples of geographic rather than caste designation can be 
given wherein genomic analysis of NRy marker variation has 
provided insights of relevance to Jewish population history. 
Nry analysis of Ashkenazi Dutch Jewish males has shown that 
approximately 25% of their Nry chromosomes belong to the 
most prevalent haplogroup in Western Europe and one that 
is rare in the Near East, R-P25. Therefore, when various indi- 
ces of genetic distances are measured between this Ashkenazi 
community and the non-Jewish host population, greater simi- 
larities are observed, reflecting more substantial male-origin 
gene flow from the host population to the Ashkenazi Dutch 
community. This is consistent with greater religious tolerance 
which may have characterized Dutch society. Interestingly, 
the pattern of this possible introgression is different from that 
observed for the R-m17 haplogroup described for the levites. 
The genetic distances between the haplotypes comprising hap- 
logroup R-P25 in contemporary Ashkenazi Dutch Jews co- 
alesce prior to the migration of Jews to Europe and therefore 
are likely explained by repetitive introgression events (admix- 
ture) of European non-Jewish males into this community. An- 
other group of interest has been the *Lemba tribes of Southern 
Africa. While not identified as Jews in religious or halakhic 
terms, these individuals relate an oral tradition of descend- 
ing from a group of men who migrated via the Hadramout 
from the ancient kingdom of Judea in the Near East. Follow- 
ing their eventual settlement in their current villages, located 
in modern-day South Africa, Mozambique, and Zimbabwe, 
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the Lemba founders are said to have intermarried with local 
Bantu-speaking women, and to have adopted the language 
and many cultural practices of their neighbors. However, they 
also maintained some traditions, reminiscent of a Near East 
and Jewish origin. Genomic analysis of NrY markers at the 
haplogroup and haplotype level indeed confirmed a pattern 
of admixture, with clear-cut evidence of Y-chromosomes of 
Near East origin in a substantial number of Lemba males, with 
frequencies approaching those found in some Ashkenazi and 
Sephardi Diaspora Jewish communities, with a strikingly high 
frequency of Lemba males with the Cohen Modal Haplotype. 
These are virtually absent among the non-Lemba neighboring 
populations. More detailed str-based lineage and coalescence 
analysis with a large number of markers could provide addi- 
tional insights of historical interest. 

Additional studies have been done, and are continuing 
to focus on the mechanisms that shaped the population ge- 
nomic structure of the remaining majority of Jewish groups 
and communities. Questions of special interest amenable to 
this type of analysis include these: how limited is the number 
of founders which gave rise to the contemporary global Jewish 
population? Do Ashkenazi and various non-Ashkenazi Jewish 
populations share overlapping or distinct founding lineages? 
Can geographic origins for each of the Jewish haplogroups 
be determined with greater accuracy? Studies carried out be- 
tween 2002 and 2004 have provided some initial information 
in this regard. By focusing initially on the Ashkenazi popula- 
tion and investigating the str marker variation within each of 
the founding haplogroups, Behar and Skorecki, together with 
an international group of scientific collaborators, confirmed 
previous findings that Ashkenazi Jews show high levels of hap- 
logroup diversity compared with their non-Jewish counter- 
parts. However, a vastly reduced number of haplotypes within 
Ashkenazi Jewish haplogroups, as well as reduced haplotype 
variance within haplogroups, was clearly observed. What do 
these contrasting patterns tell us about the possible role of 
a bottleneck in the Ashkenazi population? Despite the fact 
that Ashkenazi Jews represent a recently founded population 
in Europe, they appear to derive from a large and diverse an- 
cestral source population in the Near East, a population that 
may have been larger than the source population from which 
European non-Jews derived. This is consistent with the find- 
ing that contemporary Ashkenazi Jews display higher levels 
of haplogroup diversity than European non-Jewish popula- 
tions. The reduced haplotype diversity within Ashkenazi Jew- 
ish haplogroups compared to non-Jewish populations may be 
the signature of a founder event/population bottleneck in the 
Ashkenazi population history. Indeed, the extremely low stR- 
based haplotype diversity of some of the less frequent found- 
ing haplogroups (e.g., NRy haplogroups R-M17, Q-P36) sug- 
gest a single male lineage expansion comprising most or all of 
these and other haplogroups in Ashkenazi Jews. Comparable 
analyses have yet to be carried out for the many non-Ashke- 
nazi communities. In addition, the study demonstrated that 
the many different Ashkenazi communities in Central and 
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Eastern Europe cannot be readily distinguished from each 
other either at the haplogroup or haplotype level, based on 
genetic markers at both the haplogroup and haplotype lev- 
els. This can be attributed to a common origin from a shared 
ancestral deme and due to continuous migration among the 
Ashkenazi communities, and is entirely consistent with non- 
genetic disciplines identifying all Ashkenazi communities as 
a relatively homogeneous population. 


Jewish Maternal Ancestry: View from Mitochondrial DNA 
The available data on the maternally inherited mitochondrial 
DNA in Jewish communities is still scant, but is being collected 
at a rapid rate as DNA sequencing and genotyping technology 
improves, and is also fueled by the interest of the public in ge- 
nealogic questions. An initial study, which focused only on a 
region of the D-loop of mitochondrial pNa known as hyper- 
variable sequence 1 (Hvs-1), demonstrated greatly reduced 
mitochondrial pNa diversity in the Jewish populations in 
comparison with the host populations, together with a wide 
range of different modal haplotypes specific to each of the dif- 
ferent communities. The results indicated specific founding 
events in the Jewish populations. A simple explanation for this 
exceptional pattern of mitochondrial variation across Jewish 
populations was that each of the different Jewish communi- 
ties is composed of descendants of a small group of mater- 
nal founders. After the establishment of these communities, 
inward gene flow from the host populations must have been 
very limited. As the study focused on haplotype diversity and 
did not include deep haplogroup analysis, a putative origin 
of each of the founding lineages was not suggested. A subse- 
quent study conducted by Behar and Skorecki, together with 
an international group of scientific collaborators, focused in 
greater detail on the Ashkenazi population using a large set of 
samples from descendents of numerous communities across 
Europe, and utilized markers which permitted deep phylogeo- 
graphic analysis at the mitochondrial haplogroup and haplo- 
type levels. The analysis of Ashkenazi mitochondrial sequence 
variation portrays a pattern of highly reduced diversity, with 
an unusually large proportion of haplotypes that are unique 
to the Ashkenazi gene pool, and a reduction in frequency of 
rare haplotypes and singleton sites compared with both Euro- 
pean and Near Eastern populations. At the haplogroup level, 
the Ashkenazi mitochondrial DNA variation was found to 
have a number of peculiarities. For example, in two separate 
studies nearly ten years apart, haplogroup k appears as the 
most common haplogroup, with its frequency almost an or- 
der of magnitude greater than among European or Near East- 
ern non-Jewish populations. More detailed sequence analysis 
enabled the construction of mitochondrial pNa-based phylo- 
genetic networks, which resolved the haplogroup kK samples 
into three separate lineages, whose phylogeographic origins 
are thought to antedate by far the founding of the Ashkenazi 
population. Furthermore, mitochondrial pna haplogroup 
nib, rare in most European populations, was found to com- 
prise nearly 10% of the Ashkenazi mitochondrial pna pool, 
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and strikingly, haplotype analysis of this Nib haplogroup in 
Ashkenazi Jews revealed only a single lineage. These Ashke- 
nazi mitochondrial pNa lineages were virtually absent from 
surrounding non-Jewish populations, and therefore provide 
a genetic signature of the Ashkenazi maternal gene pool, and 
bear witness to the strong effects of genetic drift acting on 
this population. Similar to the observation for male ancestry 
based on Y-chromosome analysis in the Ashkenazi popula- 
tion, the mitochondrial DNA results also show that the vari- 
ous Ashkenazi communities throughout Central and East- 
ern Europe cannot be readily distinguished from each other, 
likely reflecting shared recent origins from a common small 
ancestral deme, followed by continuous migration among the 
Ashkenazi communities. 


Micro-Evolutionary Mechanisms that Have Shaped 
Mitochondrial DNA Sequence Variation in Jewish 
Communities 

Based on the foregoing, and with the development of advanced 
technological approaches to facilitate DNA sequence analysis, 
the highest possible level of maternal phylogeographic reso- 
lution can be obtained from compete sequencing of the entire 
approximately 16,500 nucleotides of mitochondrial pna from 
samples of interest. Recent studies by Behar and Skorecki and 
their international scientific collaborators, as well as other re- 
search groups, are utilizing such an approach in an attempt to 
shed light on the absolute number of individual women who 
gave rise to the lineages among Ashkenazi Jews, to shed light 
on their putative origin. Based on the complete sequencing 
analysis in Ashkenazi Jews and existing complete sequences 
from non-Jews, the exact phylogenetic branches in which the 
Ashkenazi lineages could be traced were identified. The new 
information was used to screen a global set of haplogroup k 
samples to include or exclude them from these Ashkenazi lin- 
eages. The results showed that the Ashkenazi lineages were 
virtually absent in other populations, with the important ex- 
ception of low frequencies among non-Ashkenazi Jews. These 
results indicate that the three Ashkenazi haplogroup xk lineages 
are virtually restricted to this population, and are likely to be 
of Near Eastern rather than European origin. The same ap- 
proach was followed for mitochondrial pwa haplogroup Nib, 
and concluded that for this haplogroup all samples belong to 
one expanding lineage. Taken together, these four lineages 
indicate that four individual women gave rise to fully 40% of 
contemporary Ashkenazi Jews, or approximately 3.5 million 
people. The coalescence times for the expansion of these four 
lineages coincide well with the historical timeframe of less 
than 2,000 years for Ashkenazi population expansion from a 
small founding deme, providing the most powerful and de- 
tailed information about the maternal Ashkenazi population 
founding event. Similar studies in non-Ashkenazi Jewish com- 
munities remain to be carried out, and should provide com- 
parable information regarding absolute numbers of founding 
maternal lineages, as well as their approximate founding dates 
and possible ancestral locations. 
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Integration of the Paternal and Maternal Genetic History 
Taken together, the data available from Y-chromosome and 
mitochondrial pna phylogenetic analysis of Jewish popula- 
tions has been very informative in uncovering patterns and 
mechanisms that complement information gleaned from 
more conventional historical, linguistic, archival, liturgical, 
and archeological approaches. Furthermore, NRy and mito- 
chondrial pNaA markers continue to be used to seek possible 
Near East origins for communities which claim shared remote 
ancestry with the majority of Jewish population groups (so- 
called “Lost Tribes”). At the population level it seems that the 
genetic histories of the maternal and paternal ancestors tell 
different stories about population genomic structure of the 
Jews. Y-chromosome genomic analysis strongly points to a 
common origin in the Near East while the genetic data from 
the mitochondrial pNa point to separate local events with a 
putative geographic origin that might or might not be in the 
Near East. Y-chromosome and mitochondrial pNa analyses 
are congruent in suggesting that a limited number of founding 
ancestors gave rise to the various Jewish communities, with 
remarkably low levels of introgression from the host popula- 
tions. It is also clear that many questions remain unanswered 
and the scope of future studies is potentially very large. Data 
on the non-Ashkenazi population is needed to answer more 
accurately questions pertaining to the mechanisms that have 
shaped each of the communities and the possible connection 
among them and with the Ashkenazi and host populations. It 
is important to note that information gleaned from the study 
of the haploid regions of the genome provide information 
that is of relevance to population level genomic effects. Pop- 
ulation level effects, such as founder and bottleneck events, 
influence overall patterns of DNA sequence variation across 
the genome as a whole. Thus a founder effect, followed by 
population expansion, may lead to the drift to high frequen- 
cies of specific disease-predisposing or phenotype-modify- 
ing sequence variants at other parts of the genome. However, 
they do not substitute for direct analysis at these diploid and 
autosomal regions of the genome in ascertaining mutations. 
Furthermore, recombination, which characterizes the pat- 
tern of inheritance at the diploid regions of the genome, ac- 
counts for the influence of even small degrees of admixture 
of Jews with their non-Jewish neighbors on diverse traits or 
phenotypes that are determined by pNaA sequence variation 
throughout the genome. This partly explains some of the dif- 
ferences in physical features that may be noted among Jew- 
ish communities, despite common ancestral origins, and high 
levels of intra-community endogamy. Interestingly, recently it 
has been shown that in other parts of the genome as well, there 
may be regions of limited recombination, or regions in which 
DNA sequence variation markers are inherited in a block like 
pattern. This finding may open up the ability to utilize such 
diploid regions to enhance our understanding of population 
genomic history, especially with respect to disease predispo- 
sition. The potential implication of findings such as paucity 
of ancestors and their possible effect on other parts of the ge- 
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nome, especially those relevant for diseases prevalent among 
Jews, remains an important continuing frontier for study with 
respect to genomic analysis of Jewish populations. These ques- 
tions are particularly important for the Ashkenazi community 
in which the reasons for the well-documented excess of rare 
recessive disorders have been repeatedly discussed without a 
definitive resolution. It is anticipated that future studies inte- 
grating analysis of the haploid genomic regions and other ge- 
nomic regions such as the X-chromosome and the autosomes 
will be complementary and shed additional light of histori- 
cal and population health importance. The future holds great 
promise in clarifying these important chapters in the history 
of the Jewish people. 
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[Doron Behar and Karl Skorecki (274 ed.)] 


GENETIC DISEASES IN JEWS. The abnormal genes and 
DNA sequences underlying most inherited genetic diseases in 
Jews have been identified. This progress has helped to under- 
stand the nature of these diseases, to increase the prospects 
for treatment, to facilitate genetic counseling, and to elucidate 
the population genetics underlying the segregation of these 
diseases in Jewish communities. Classically, genetic disorders 
are classified according to their mode of inheritance. Individu- 
als inheriting one abnormal dominant gene or two abnormal 
recessive genes develop disease. In contrast, individuals who 
inherit one copy of a recessive gene do not develop disease 
but are carriers at risk of transmitting the disease. However, 
progress has revealed further complexities. Diseases formerly 
attributed to a single abnormal gene are often associated with 
different or multiple abnormal genes. There is also an imper- 
fect correlation between inheriting an abnormal gene and the 
clinical features and severity of the resulting disease. Increased 
recognition of mild forms of classical disease has forced a re- 
evaluation of disease prevalence in Jewish as in other popula- 
tions. Furthermore, although mutation in identifiable genes is 
responsible for most genetic diseases, interaction with other 
genes and with environmental factors often determines dis- 
ease susceptibility and expression. 

Genetic diseases with a high prevalence in Jews are 
mostly recessive. In general, over 1,000 recessive diseases have 
been discovered. Most are rare but the prevalence of some of 
these diseases is increased 100-fold or more in Jewish as in 
other isolated ethnic groups with predominant inbreeding. 
This increased prevalence is usually but not invariably con- 
fined to individual Jewish ethnic groups (“edot Israel”) and 
not found in Jews in general. Most are severe and often lead 
to early death. In some diseases genetic analysis has identified 
the first appearance of an abnormal “founder” gene originat- 
ing in a small number of individuals within a Jewish group. 
This creates a genetic bottleneck whereby the prevalence of a 
recessive genetic disease is maintained at a high level by sub- 
sequent inbreeding. 

These principles and the practical issues are illustrated by 
examples of the most common genetic diseases. Ashkenazim 
are a relatively homogeneous group despite their settlement 
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in different European countries for centuries. The high preva- 
lence of some 20 “Ashkenazi diseases” in this group dates from 
founder effects and bottlenecks in the era after 75 c.£. and be- 
tween 1100 and 1400 c.£. The most common of these diseases 
are the neurodegenerative Tay-Sachs disease and Gaucher 
type 1 disease, which has more widespread clinical features. 
These “lysosomal storage” diseases result from enzyme defi- 
ciencies. Familial dysautonomia affects peripheral nerves and 
predominantly affects certain Ashkenazi groups. The carrier 
rate in Ashkenazim in Israel of Polish descent is 1 in 18 com- 
pared with 1 in 99 in those of non-Polish descent. 

Ashkenazi women with a family history of breast cancer 
are at increased risk of developing this disease, especially of 
early onset, due to the high (2.5%) prevalence of BRCA1 and 
BRCA2 gene mutations in this population. They also have a 
high incidence of ovarian cancer of which a large percentage, 
estimated at up to 41%, are attributable to “founder” muta- 
tions in these genes. Approximately 1 in 25 Ashkenazim are 
carriers for one of these disorders, resulting in the birth of 
one affected child in approximately every 3,000 Ashkenazi 
live births for each condition. Screening is essential at least in 
those with a family history. The gene mutations responsible 
for other less common diseases with a high prevalence in the 
Ashkenazi population have also been identified allowing ac- 
curate diagnosis in at risk families. Prevention programs have 
already reduced the number of affected children born to these 
families by over 90%. 

In contrast, genetic analysis in cystic fibrosis is more 
problematical. This disorder has many clinical features in ad- 
dition to the characteristic lung and pancreatic involvement. 
There is a high carrier rate (1 in 23) in Ashkenazi Jews but it 
is similar in the general northern European population. Over 
900 genetic abnormalities have been associated with cystic 
fibrosis and there is a poor correlation between these abnor- 
malities and disease features and severity. 

Sephardi Jews are genetically much more heterogeneous 
than Ashkenazi Jews and genetic diseases in high prevalence 
in Sephardi communities reflect their country of origin such as 
Iraq, Yemen, and Morocco. Some genetic disorders character- 
istic of the Mediterranean region are relatively common in all 
Sephardi and in non-Jewish communities, marking constant 
migration. Genetic screening for the abnormal hemoglobin 
responsible for thalassemia is well established. Familial Med- 
iterranean fever (FMF) is an intermittent febrile illness, often 
difficult to diagnose. Five variants of abnormal sequence have 
been detected in the defective gene associated with FMF which 
give important insights into disease severity and its occurrence 
in different communities. However, genetic analysis has not 
solved the diagnostic problems. See also *Sickness. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Kleiman, DNA and Tradition (2004); E. 
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[Gideon Bach (2"4 ed.)] 


GENEVA, capital of Geneva canton, Switzerland. Jews ap- 
parently first settled there after their expulsion from France 
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by *Philip Augustus in 1182, receiving protection from the lo- 
cal bishop. The first mention of a Jew in an official document 
dates from the end of the 13'* century. At first Jews were not 
authorized to settle in Geneva itself but only in the vicinity. 
They engaged in moneylending and moneychanging as well 
as in commerce on a partnership basis with Christian mer- 
chants. There were also some physicians among them. Jews 
having to pass through Geneva on business paid a poll tax of 
four denarii (pregnant women paid a double tax). In 1348, at 
the time of the *Black Death, the Jews were accused of hav- 
ing poisoned the wells and many were put to death. From the 
early 15"* century, the merchants and the municipal council 
restricted the Jewish activities, and from 1428 Jewish residence 
was confined to a separate quarter (near the present Rue des 
Granges). The relations between the Jews and the Christian 
merchants were strained and the Jewish quarter was frequently 
attacked by the populace. The most serious attack occurred at 
Easter 1461. The duke’s representatives admonished the city au- 
thorities but the situation of the Jews continued to deteriorate. 
In 1488, Jewish physicians were forbidden to practice there and 
in 1490 the Jews were expelled from the city. Subsequently no 
Jews lived in Geneva for 300 years. A proposal to allow a group 
from Germany to settle if they undertook to pay a high tax 
and perform military service obligations was rejected by the 
municipal council in 1582. In 1780 Jewish residence was per- 
mitted in the nearby town of Carouge, which was then under 
the jurisdiction of the dukes of Savoy. After the French Revo- 
lution, Geneva was annexed by France and remained under 
French rule until 1814. During this period, the Jews enjoyed 
equal rights of citizenship. However, in 1815 Geneva became a 
canton within the Swiss confederation, and subsequently their 
position deteriorated. The acquisition of real estate by Jews 
throughout the territory of the canton was now prohibited. 
The Jews in Geneva were not granted civic rights until 1841, 
and freedom of religious worship until 1843. The Jewish com- 
munity was recognized as a private corporation in 1853 anda 
synagogue was inaugurated in 1859. The first rabbi of Geneva 
was Joseph Wertheimer (1859-1908), who also lectured at the 
University of Geneva. At the turn of the century, Geneva Uni- 
versity attracted many Jewish students from Russia. Chaim 
*Weizmann lectured there in organic chemistry in 1900-04. 
As early as 1925 there existed a Sephardi fraternal group which 
in 1965 merged with the Communauté Israelite. 


[Zvi Avneri] 


Modern Period 

As the seat of the *League of Nations, Geneva was also the 
seat of the Comité pour la Protection des Droits des Mi- 
norités Juives, headed by Leo *Motzkin, and of the Agence 
Permanente de l’Organisation Sioniste auprés de la Société 
des Nations, represented by Victor *Jacobson and, after his 
death, by Nahum *Goldmann. The *World Jewish Congress 
was founded in Geneva in 1936, and the last Zionist Con- 
gress before World War 11 took place there in August 1939. 
During World War 11, the city served as an important center 
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for information about the fate of Jews in Nazi-occupied Eu- 
rope. After the war, although the headquarters of the United 
Nations were established in New York, Geneva preserved its 
international importance as seat of the European office of the 
United Nations and of many UN and other international agen- 
cies. Consequently, many Jewish organizations, including the 
*Jewish Agency, the World Jewish Congress, the *American 
Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, and *orT, established 
their European headquarters there. The government of Israel 
maintains a permanent delegation to the European office of 
the United Nations, headed by an ambassador. The Jewish 
community of Geneva numbered 2,245 in 1945, and 3,000 in 
2004; 4,356 persons declared themselves to be Jewish in 2000. 
After World War 11 a number of East European Jews settled in 
Geneva, and later Jews from North Africa and the Middle East 
also settled there. The community, which consists of separate 
Ashkenazi and Sephardi congregations, has two synagogues 
(the Sephardi Hekhal ha-Ness was built in 1972), a mikveh, and 
a community center (Batiment de la Communauté, opened in 
1951) with a library. From 1948 Alexandre *Safran, former chief 
rabbi of Romania, served as chief rabbi of the Geneva Jew- 
ish community. After 1980 a Jewish day school was founded. 
In 1970 a liberal community came into being, “Groupe Isra- 
elite Liberal” (= G1L) which in 2005 has some 1,000 members. 
There is also a Chabad group and Machsike ha-Dass, a version 
of Hungarian Orthodoxy. 

In Geneva there is a strict separation between religion 
and state following the French model of 1905. Even confes- 
sional cemeteries are forbidden, so that the Jewish community 
erected a new one on French soil, the mere entrance being on 
the territory of Geneva. The university has a small Centre des 
Etudes Juives. There is a private lecturership for Jewish phi- 
losophy, first filled by A. Safran and then by his daughter, Es- 
ther Starobinsky-Safran. 


[Chaim Yahil / Uri Kaufmann (2™ ed.)] 


Hebrew Printing 
From the 16 to the 19 centuries, non-Jewish printers is- 
sued a considerable number of Hebrew books in Geneva, 
mostly Bibles or individual books of the Bible with the Greek 
or Latin versions, or Hebrew grammars, primers, and dic- 
tionaries using Hebrew type. Thus Robert Estienne printed a 
Hebrew Bible with Latin translation in 1556, and a year later 
a Hebrew-Chaldee-Greek lexicon. Calvin's commentaries on 
Daniel (1561) and Psalms (1564) were printed in Geneva with 
the Hebrew text. J.H. Otho’s Lexicon rabbinico-philologicum ... 
of 1675 included the Mishnah tractate Shekalim in the original 
with a Latin translation. The 18-volume duodecimo edition of 
the Hebrew Bible (1617-20) is usually ascribed to Geneva, and 
so is the volume of Proverbs, with interlinear Latin transla- 
tion of 1616 by the same printer (NDND 7X). The possibility 
that the Hebrew transcription x14 should be read as Genoa 
cannot be excluded. 
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GENIZAH (Heb. i1°3;; literally “storing”), a place for stor- 
ing books or ritual objects which have become unusable. The 
genizah was usually a room attached to the synagogue where 
books and ritual objects containing the name of God - which 
cannot be destroyed according to Jewish law - were buried 
when they wore out and could no longer be used in the nor- 
mal ritual. As a result ancient synagogues can preserve books 
or sections thereof of great antiquity. The word is derived 
from the root 314 from the Persian ginzakh (“treasury”), the 
root meanings of which are to “conceal,” “hide,” or “preserve? 
Eventually it became a noun designating a place of conceal- 
ment. In Scripture there occur ginzei ha-melekh (“the king’s 
treasuries”; Esth. 3:9; 4:7) and beit ginzayya (Ezra 5:17; 6:1; 
7:20) with the sense of a “treasury” or “archive.” In talmudic 
and midrashic literature, however, it is used as a nomen actio- 
nis (Shab. 16:1; Lev. R. 21:12; Meg. 26b), as a place for the put- 
ting away of all kinds of sacred articles, such as sacred books 
no longer usable, as well as the books of Sadducees and her- 
etics, and other writings of which the sages disapproved but 
which were not required to be burned (Mid. 1:6; Shab. 116a); 
whence the expression sefarim genuzim (“books to be hidden 
away’). The expression beit genizah (“storeroom,’ Pes. 118a) 
means a treasury “powerfully and strongly guarded” (Rash- 
bam, ad loc.). There was an ancient custom of honoring a dead 
man by putting holy books next to his coffin (BK 17a; see also 
Meg. 26b; MGw], 74 (1930), 163). In times of war and forced 
conversion, Jews used to hide their books in caves or tombs 
in order to preserve them. The letter of *Hisdai ibn Shaprut 
to the king of the Khazars relates, in the name of the elders 
(yeshishei ha-dor), that during a period of forced conversion 
“the scrolls of the law and holy books” were hidden in a cave. 
In 1947 certain scriptural scrolls, books, and fragments were 
discovered in a cave at ‘Ayn al-Fashkha in the Judean wilder- 
ness and later in other caves in that vicinity. It is probable that 
the sectarians who lived there hid the books when compelled 
to leave (see *Dead Sea Scrolls). There were also genizah sites 
between the stone courses of sacred buildings (Shab. 115a), un- 
der the foundation stones of synagogues (as in Mainz), and 
attics and special cupboards kept in synagogues. When the 
cupboards and attics could take no more, the tattered pages, 
which, because they contained the Divine Name, were known 
as shemot (“names,’ i.e., of God), were buried in the cem- 
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etery. The day on which the shemot were conveyed from the 
genizah for burial in “one of the caves on the slope of Mount 
Zion’ was celebrated in a festive way in Jerusalem, even during 
the modern period. The participants in the ceremony would 
play musical instruments, sing, dance, and play games “fac- 
ing one another with drawn swords in order to magnify the 
joyousness of the affair” (Yerushalayim (ed. Luncz), 1 (1882), 
15-16). There is evidence that a similar custom prevailed in 
other areas. 

Such genizot existed in a great number of both Eastern 
and Western communities. Although they usually contained 
only the worn-out remnants of books in daily use such as the 
Pentateuch and the prayer book, rare or historically important 
books and documents were sometimes hidden among them. 
In the majority of cases the material of the genizot was so dam- 
aged by dampness and mildew that the collections were of no 
value for the purposes of historical research. 

For the Cairo Genizah, see following entry. 
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Introduction 

The term genizah is a word shortened from the rabbinical He- 
brew phrase bet genizah (see also *Genizah). Its counterpart 
in late biblical Hebrew is genez (pl. genazim, ginzei) which in 
Esther evidently means a “treasury,” as well as the term ganzak 
(1 Chron. 28:11, ve-ganzakkav). The term ganzakkah occurs a 
few times in rabbinical Hebrew, along with bet genazim, in 
the sense of “treasury.” The verbal noun genizah signifies the 
act of storing something away, and is used a few times with 
bet in the phrase bet genizah to signify a “house of storing”; 
subsequently, in colloquial but not literary usage, the bet was 
dropped and genizah alone came to mean “the [place of] stor- 
ing” There are other cases of verbal nouns used as nouns of 
place in Semitic languages. 

The Jewish custom of storing away old books and man- 
uscripts seems to have grown out of the rabbinical rule that 
worn-out Torah Scrolls should be buried, hence that all pa- 
pers bearing the Tetragrammaton or other divine appellations 
should likewise be buried. Such manuscripts as a rule were 
only temporarily stored away in some chamber of the syna- 
gogue until such time as they were able to be given a perma- 
nent burial in the cellar or in the local cemetery; but in time 
the first process seems to have become as important as the 
second, and in some places, to take precedence over it. Such 
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was the case with the genizah, or bet genizah, of the ancient 
synagogue of Fustat. 

The term “genizah” (pl. genizot) should be used and un- 
derstood as a generic term. There was more than one genizah. 
In Cairo alone there was apparently more than one such stor- 
age, or deposit place, for old, outworn writings, mostly, but 
not exclusively, in Hebrew script. An important genizah was 
at a Karaite synagogue, which was apparently the source of 
much of the material that came to be known as the Firkov- 
itch Collection, housed in the National Russian Library in St. 
Petersburg. There were additional such institutions in other 
communities of the east as analyzed by Y. Khalfon-Stillman 
and M. Cohen. 

Therefore, any genizah is not an organized comprehen- 
sive archive or deposit library. Furthermore, genizot are not 
representative of the daily or spiritual life of their users. Yet, 
they are more representative than any private archive or col- 
lection of books. In the absence of comprehensive archives 
and deposit libraries the importance of the genizot lies in 
their randomness. It is this randomness which makes the 
contents of genizot so varied and rich, and which kept for us 
organized family archives of such families who were not im- 
mortalized in “classical” sources together with haphazardly 
preserved documents, official documents relating to com- 
munities or persons or properties that were no longer extant 
and were of no interest to anybody. The same randomness 
also preserved for posterity complete or fragmentary literary 
works that at some point of time seem to have lost their at- 
traction or importance for their owners in particular, or for 
the reading public at large, or for book collectors and dealers. 
The common denominator of almost all texts found in Cairo 
genizot is the Hebrew letter; not necessarily the language. The 
Hebrew letter was regarded holy since it was studied in the 
context of religious life; it was taught in order to participate 
in the public synagogue ceremonies and prayers, expecting 
children to present what they had learnt in class. The less the 
Hebrew language was understood the more it became holy 
since the sign became a symbol and reminder to the elemen- 
tary studies of the language. Hence any remnants of it were 
regarded holy and kept in the most respectable way discards 
could be kept. No wonder therefore that the genizot contain 
all signs of documented life, even the most secular ones like 
bankers’ accounts, merchants’ lists, children’s jottings, and 
even transliterations of other religious texts as the Koran or 
the New Testament or any scientific text. 

A large section of the material relevant both to history, 
ie., documents, and religious thought, as in fact many other 
areas of knowledge and learning, is in Judeo-Arabic. Hebrew 
translations to Arabic and Judeo-Arabic works, started mainly 
in the second half of the 12" century, are rather rare among 
the genizot. 

During *Fatimid rule in Egypt (969-1171) the newly- 
founded city of Cairo mainly served as the political and ad- 
ministrative center of the country and the realm. The great 
metropolis of Egypt was Fustat, a few miles to the south, and 
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the majority of the Jewish population lived there. This com- 
munity had a tripartite religious complexion: aside from the 
sectarian Karaite Jews, there were two groups of Rabbanites - 
the one showing allegiance to the Jewish academies of Babylo- 
nia; and the other group, the “Palestinians,” whose allegiance 
was to the Palestinian academy. These groups had many dif- 
fering customs and legal regulations; they consequently pos- 
sessed separate synagogues in each of which a different custom 
prevailed. The one which has survived until today and from 
which the Cairo Genizah fragments come, was not the one of 
the Karaites (as a number of writers formerly thought) but 
that of the Palestinian Rabbanite Jews. This synagogue is still 
standing in Old Cairo after its renovation by the World Jew- 
ish Congress in the 1980s, almost a century after the previous 
community renovations of the site that might have led to the 
discovery of the Genizah. 

Many documents have been discovered during the years 
which throw light on the history of the synagogues of Fustat 
and Cairo and on the basis of them scholars traced with some 
exactness the important changes through which the com- 
munities passed, including the status of the wagf, or prop- 
erty holdings, of the several synagogues during the reign of 
al-Hakim. It seems most likely that due to this series of acts 
there is relatively little documentary material of the preced- 
ing age among the Genizah papers. 


Collections of Genizah Documents 

The largest and most usable collection of the Ben-Ezra syn- 
agogue’s Genizah manuscripts is at University Library, Cam- 
bridge, where the individual fragments were set, at the be- 
ginning, either under glass or in bound volumes, or, in the 
case of some thousands, were placed loosely in large shelve- 
boxes. Holdings are dispersed: Cambridge University Li- 
brary Taylor-Schechter Genizah Collection, containing some 
135,000-150,000 “fragments.” This Genizah collection ac- 
counts apparently for about 60% of all Genizah fragments 
known and available today; New York - The Library, Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America (jTSA), has about 30,000 
Genizah “fragments.” Other more modest collections are scat- 
tered all over the world. 


WRITING MATERIALS OF THE GENIZAH TEXTS. University 
Library, Cambridge, possesses fragments of a papyrus scroll 
found in the Genizah and containing old liturgical poetry (T- 
s. 6). A few papyrus documents, perhaps emanating from the 
Genizah, are also located in the Erzherzog-Rainer Papyrus- 
Sammlung in Vienna and in Heidelberg. All other texts from 
the Genizah, however, are written either on vellum, parch- 
ment, or paper, with the preponderance of texts being written 
on paper. The vellum and parchment texts are either fragments 
of Scripture used for worship purposes (which by halakhic 
precept had to be written on skin) as well as for ceremonial 
purposes or, more importantly, old texts (10'*-11'" centuries) 
of either a literary or documentary nature. A few are written 
in a palimpsest way, namely, rewritten on deleted elder text. 
The few very old documents emanating from non-Islamic 
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countries are written on these materials. Texts written on pa- 
per seem to have come largely into vogue during the 11" cen- 
tury. The paper of 11't-13"»-century texts is of a heavy weight, 
and as a rule brown in color, whereas Genizah papers of later 
periods tend to be thinner and more lightly colored. 


History of Genizah Discoveries 

Knowledge of the existence of the Cairo Genizah spread slowly 
to the West. The first traveler who appears to have been there 
in modern times was Simon van *Geldern, a grand-uncle of 
Heinrich Heine, who in 1752 visited Egypt and recorded in his 
diary that he had been to the “synagogue of Elijah” and made 
a search through the Genizah, situated within it. Moshe Haim 
Capsutto met an Italian scholar and traveler who visited the 
synagogue and gave a generous description of the site and re- 
lying on this source some reconstruction of the site was sug- 
gested. Capsutto, however, did not refer to the chamber and its 
content. Abraham *Firkovich, the Russian Karaite who on his 
trips to the East collected great numbers of rare, valuable, and 
ancient manuscripts, visited Egypt in September/October 1864 
(to wit, the second half of Elul 5624) during his second visit to 
the Middle East (1863-65). He gave explicit and detailed de- 
scriptions about his findings and whereabouts during his visit. 
His main and first interest in Egypt was the Karaite genizot 
of Cairo, and indeed he took back with him to Crimea a sub- 
stantial amount of Mss that were sold to the Russian National 
Library in 1876, two years after his death. The Firkovitch Col- 
lection is by far the world’s largest and most important collec- 
tion of Judeo-Arabic manuscripts, containing over 10,000 Ju- 
deo-Arabic manuscripts ranging in size from a single page to 
800 folios. And indeed, the way Firkovitch described his work 
in the genizot (before arriving to Egypt and in Egypt likewise) 
points to a very selective method — he would choose the best of 
manuscripts and leave the others in order to avoid un-needed 
investment both in time, money, and loads. While dedicat- 
ing almost all of his time to the Karaite “genizah, Firkovitch 
visited Ben-Ezra synagogue, accompanied by the chief rabbi, 
R. Elijah Israel Shirizly, and claimed to be requested to take 
with him also the treasures of Ben-Ezra and of the Rabbanite 
synagogue of Alexandria. Firkovitch described in his letter 
to his son-in-law, Gabriel, in Russia that he saw the Ben-Ezra 
Genizah and planned to take care of it likewise. Shortage of 
money and length of his stay in the region may have accom- 
panied his desire/haste to share his findings from this second 
visit with colleagues and scholars and brought him to leave 
the Middle East without emptying, or even taking, the Ben- 
Ezra hoard. According to his letters and tentative catalogues 
the material brought from Egypt (named by him Gefen Mitz- 
rayim after the verse in Psalms 80:9 and also pinkas kadmoni- 
yot shel genizat Mizrayim) was from the Karaite genizah and 
Basatin cemetery, and indeed it consists of dominant Karaite 
material. Some important rabbinical works are testified to be 
owned by prominent Karaite scholars and affluent members of 
that community. A major question remains however whether 
some of the material sold to the Russian National Library came 
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from the Ben-Ezra room, since in a few cases other parts of 
the same copies can be found in western libraries thought to 
brought from Ben-Ezra. At the same time it might as well be 
the case that fragments left by Firkovitch, that were originally 
part of the books he took with him, were brought by others 
to these libraries mistakenly referred to as Ben-Ezra. At this 
time of writing (October 2005) not all Firkovitch and other 
related archives have been searched and new data may clar- 
ify this point. 

In the same summer of 1864 the traveler Jacob *Saphir 
attempted to see the manuscripts hidden in Ben-Ezra syna- 
gogue, but he was not as fortunate as Firkovich had been. The 
beadle was reluctant to allow him entrance into the chamber, 
which he claimed to be an abode of snakes and demons; once 
inside, he could not get to many of the manuscripts, for the 
entire collection had been buried under debris that had been 
deposited there by workmen some years previously. He had 
to content himself with a few worthless scraps, but later re- 
marked in his travel diary, “Yet who knows what else is to be 
found underneath?” 

Toward the end of the 19» century local dealers in an- 
tiquities began the clandestine task of removing certain frag- 
ments from their old hiding place. Cyrus *Adler visited Egypt 
in 1891 and was able to purchase a small collection of manu- 
scripts, which he brought back with him to the United States 
and later bequeathed to *Dropsie College, now the Center of 
Advanced Jewish Studies of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Oxford’s *Bodleian Library also acquired about 2,600 frag- 
ments in the same way, mainly through the periodic pur- 
chases of Greville Chester and A.H. Sayce. In 1896 Elkan N. 
*Adler made a trip to Egypt, and while in Cairo was permit- 
ted by the Jewish communal authorities to take a sack full of 
Genizah documents with him; using an old Torah-mantle 
which they gave him for that purpose, he stuffed in as many 
of the documents as he safely could and took them back with 
him to England. These manuscripts later found their way to 
the U.S. and became the nucleus of the collection of the *Jew- 
ish Theological Seminary of America. By this time the fame 
of the Genizah, induced partly by the reports of the above- 
mentioned travelers and partly by publications in the early 
1890s of Genizah studies by Rabbi S.A. *Wertheimer (who 
also sold fragments to the Bodleian Library), had begun to 
spread. In May 1896 Mrs. A.S. Lewis and Mrs. M.D. Gibson 
of England brought manuscripts which they had purchased to 
Cambridge and showed them to Solomon *Schechter. He was 
able to identify one of the leaves as part of the original Hebrew 
text of *Ben Sira (Ecclesiasticus). Thereafter, Schechter sent 
word of his discovery to Adolph *Neubauer at Oxford, who 
soon announced that he had discovered nine leaves of this 
same long-forgotten text among the Genizah manuscripts of 
the Bodleian Library. Schechter at once proposed that a trip 
be made to Cairo to ascertain the possibilities of bringing the 
Genizah treasures to England. Money was secured for this 
purpose from Charles Taylor, the master of St. John’s College; 
in December 1896 Schechter sailed for Egypt, and once there 
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proceeded immediately with his task of securing the docu- 
ments. The communal authorities consented to allow him to 
take practically that entire precious “hoard of Hebrew manu- 
scripts” back to England. 

With Schechter’s return to Cambridge the first period 
of activity involved in making the new manuscript sources 
available to the world came to an end. The old Ben-Ezra syn- 
agogue of Fustat had been almost completely emptied of its 
contents, which were scattered throughout the length and 
breadth of Europe, and had also reached the U.S. During the 
years, many public and private libraries - in London, Cam- 
bridge, Oxford, Manchester, Paris, Strasburg, Breslau, Frank- 
furt, Vienna, Budapest, St. Petersburg (then Leningrad), Kiev, 
Moscow, New York, Washington, D.c., Philadelphia, Toronto, 
Tel Aviv, and Jerusalem University Library - managed to ac- 
quire Genizah fragments in smaller or larger quantities, with 
Cambridge in the foremost place. Soon after Schechter’s re- 
turn to Cambridge, the time came to explore the texts them- 
selves. The discovery among the Genizah manuscripts of 
fragments of Ben Sira immediately set off a search for still 
further remnants of this old work, and for other ancient texts 
which were (rightly) assumed to be hidden either among the 
hundreds of thousands of leaves brought back by Firkovitch 
and by Schechter, or in the other collections. Due to past So- 
viet policy which prevented access of western scholars to the 
Firkovitch collections, these manuscripts have been largely 
unknown to scholars. The vast majority of the works con- 
tained in the manuscripts are not known from other sources. 
Study of these manuscripts and publication of their contents 
is expected to revolutionize the knowledge of Judeo-Arabic 
culture and to be a major contribution to the study of Jewish 
history overall. This collection was photographed due to an 
agreement between the Russian National Library and the Jew- 
ish National and University Library in Jerusalem. Scholars had 
access in the last decade of the 20 century to the treasures 
of the Firkovitch collection and a great deal of attention has 
been given to its deciphering and cataloguing. 

Luckier were most other collections. A new period in the 
history of Jewish studies opens after the arrival of the frag- 
ments from Cairo to Western libraries. As scholars began their 
explorations ancient texts came to light - not only Hebrew 
sources, but Greek and Syriac ones as well. Among the Greek 
fragments brought to light were portions of the Jews trans- 
lation made by Aquila. This translation, which differed from 
that of the Septuagint in being far more literal and meticulous, 
yet considerably less comprehensible, constituted one of the 
columns of the multi-versioned Jews, the Hexapla, edited by 
Origen in the first part of the third century. It was employed 
mainly by Jews in the synagogal service, but fell into disuse 
when Greek declined in reading and speaking by the people 
after the Islamic conquests. In the case of these fragments and 
of texts containing parts of the Palestinian Syriac version of 
the Jews and of the Hexapla, the original writing, while still 
legible, was partially effaced through long and constant use, 
and a later scribe had employed the parchments to copy down 
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some Hebrew liturgical hymns which to the men of that age 
were undoubtedly of much greater worth than the incompre- 
hensible words written beneath. Another fact of interest is re- 
lated to a statement of Origen, to the effect that “in the more 
exact [biblical] versions, the Name [of God] is written in He- 
brew characters — not the modern [Aramaic square] Hebrew, 
but the ancient [Canaanite] kind” Tallying exactly with the 
description given by Origen, the Greek fragments of Aquila 
were found to employ consistently the old Canaanite letters 
rather than the square characters or the Greek word for God 
[Kyrios] when mentioning the Tetragrammaton. 

While these discoveries were in progress Schechter 
worked on important sectarian manuscripts. One of these 
turned out to be fragments of the Aramaic law book of *Anan 
ben David (eighth century); when added to the previously 
published parts of Anan’s law book (edited by the Russian 
Jewish scholar Albert *Harkavy in 1897-98), it considerably 
increased understanding of the methods of this schismatic. 
Another short document created a sensation when finally pub- 
lished by Schechter in 1910. At about the turn of the century 
he uncovered fragments of a text containing laws and quasi- 
historical statements of an unknown Jewish sect; a study of 
the text brought him to the conclusion that the represented 
schismatic group was related to the “saddukiyya” especially 
mentioned by the Karaite writer al-*Kirkisani as being a Jew- 
ish sect of pre-Exilic times. Since the views of this sect did 
not conform to those of the historical Sadducees, but in a few 
important respects did correspond to certain doctrines of al- 
Qirqisani’s “saddukiyya; Schechter judged the leaves to be 
fragments of a work written by “Zadokites,” i-e., people be- 
longing to the sect mentioned by al-Kirkisani, or to a closely 
similar one; thus, while the text was copied down in medieval 
times, the document itself went back to Second Temple times. 
An extensive controversy over the age and importance of 
this text followed its publication. The discovery in 1947 and 
following years of the first *Dead Sea Scrolls - some of which 
proved to be closely related in phraseology and ideas to 
the Cambridge document - made it evident that Schechter 
had been correct in his intuition that this text had been 
conceived perhaps 21 centuries previously. It is not known 
how it came into the Genizah in fragments of two medieval 
copies. 

Another of Schechter’s early discoveries was the remains 
of an extensive literary epistle concerning the kingdom of the 
*Khazars. The ruler of this Caspian kingdom, and along with 
him many of his subjects, accepted Judaism before the ninth 
century. Some correspondence between the Khazar king Jo- 
seph and Hisdai ibn Shaprut had been published at the end 
of the 16" century and much later (in 1879) by Harkavy who 
used material brought from Cairo to Russia; the Cambridge 
document considerably increased the knowledge of the con- 
version and of subsequent Khazar history, and supplied many 
useful geographical details as well. In recent years still another 
Cambridge Genizah manuscript pertaining to the Khazars was 
discovered by N. Golb. 
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Information about the “*Four Captives” - Shemariah, 
Hushiel, Moses, and Hanokh - who were thought to have 
come from Babylonia or Southern Italy in the tenth century, 
been captured by pirates, and subsequently sold out of cap- 
tivity, and later to have founded the new seats of learning 
in Egypt, North Africa, and Spain, also came to light in the 
Cambridge documents. In this case some of the legendary 
stories surrounding these figures were seen as suspicious; as 
it could be shown from a letter of Hushiel’s (written by his 
son Hannanel/Elhannan) that he had settled in Kairouan 
(now *Tunisia), after a trip there from some Christian coun- 
try, probably Italy. Shemariah, on the other hand, turned out 
to be a native of Egypt. Thus, the whole story of the capture 
by pirates, as told, at least of these two sages was evidently a 
fabrication. 

A personality which emerged most clearly from the 
Genizah was that of *Saadiah ben Joseph al-Fayyumi, the gaon 
of Sura. It became clear from Genizah texts that it was Saadiah 
who was chiefly responsible for conducting the struggle over 
the calendaric authority of the Babylonian academy which 
had been initiated by Aaron ben Meir, the head of the rival 
Palestinian school (922), and that he initiated a bitter quar- 
rel with the exilarch, who had appointed him gaon (928), and 
with the latter’s followers. Other polemics of his also came to 
light with the publication of treatises against the heretic Hiwi 
al-Balkhi, the masoretic scholar Aaron ben Asher, and Anan 
ben David and various later Karaites, many of whom fought 
Saadiah with equal vigor. Another side of the gaon’s personal- 
ity was revealed in some of his letters which were discovered 
during the early years of the 20" century. Many fragments of 
his Arabic commentary on the Jews were found, especially by 
Hartwig Hirschfeld, and parts of his grammatical treatises - 
probably the first systematic works on Hebrew grammar to 
be composed - were edited years afterward by S.L. Skoss, al- 
though a beginning had been made by Harkavy. Fragments 
of his legal (by M. Ben-Sasson and R. Brody) and philosophi- 
cal (by H. Ben-Shammai and S. Stroumsa) writings were also 
discovered, and one manuscript emanating from his children 
gave the exact date of his birth (882) and the approximate time 
of his emigration from Egypt to Palestine, Syria, and finally 
Babylonia. Indeed, if all the Saadiah fragments that were dis- 
covered in the Genizah had not been found, it is unlikely that 
H. Malter’s richly documented study of the gaon would have 
been possible. Much important research on the Saadiah frag- 
ments, and on the polemic literature of that age, was carried 
out by Moshe Zucker, Yehuda Ratzaby, Eliezer Schlossberg, 
and Haggai Ben-Shammai, especially on Saadiah’s biblical 
translations and commentaries. Saadiah’s poetry was enriched 
and studied through the reconstruction of his Siddur (S. Assaf, 
I. Joel, I. Davidson, E. Fleischer, R. Brody, and J. Tobi). 

The search for lost writings of the gaon of Sura also led to 
the discovery of numerous legal responsa of the other geonim 
of Babylonia; many of the Hebrew ones were first edited by 
A. Harkavy, S. Assaf, and L. Ginzberg and later also those in 
Judeo-Arabic by Sh. Abramson, R. Brody, and M.A. Fried- 
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man. These fragments were of value not only for the legal 
discussions they contained, but also for the inadvertent de- 
scriptions which the geonim gave of the way of life pursued 
by their countrymen. L. Ginzberg and J. Sussman found old 
leaves of the Jerusalem Talmud, which were of service in clear- 
ing up numerous obscurities in the printed texts of this work. 
Letters of the geonim were recovered by Schechter, J. Mann, 
and B.M Lewin, and new discoveries were made in the field 
of midrashic literature. A work of considerable interest was 
the Book of Precepts by Hefez b. Mazliah, a tenth-century 
dignitary of *Mosul, which was published by Benzion Halper 
in 1915. Much work has been done on the legal and halakhic 
texts by S. Abramson of Jerusalem, who published works 
on R. Nissim Gaon and on other subjects, based mainly on 
Genizah manuscripts. 

Another area of Genizah studies was initiated with Paul 
Kahle’s arrival in England from Germany. A considerable 
number of biblical manuscripts were being discovered in the 
collections which exhibited different systems of vocalization 
from the one commonly in use (i.e., the so-called Tiberian sys- 
tem, with most of the vowel signs written below the line). Such 
texts, which possessed supra-linear punctuation, and which 
later were discovered to be of three different kinds, had in- 
deed been known before. Specimens of the two “Babylonian” 
systems were published during the last half of the 19 century, 
and the third system, “punctuation of the Land of Israel,” was 
mentioned as far back as the 12"* century in Simhah b. Samuel's 
Mahzor Vitry. The Genizah fragments greatly supplemented 
the then-known collections of Babylonian texts and gave the 
first examples of the Palestinian variety. Kahle was the first to 
realize the possibilities inherent in the new finds and to take 
full advantage of them. During his several trips to England, 
where he settled after the advent of Nazism, Kahle copied and 
photographed large quantities of material, and in the course 
of the years was able to publish extensive studies on the bib- 
lical traditions of the Babylonian and Palestinian Jews. This 
was of importance not only for determining what were the 
various systems of punctuation, their probable dates of incep- 
tion, and spheres of influence but also for arriving at the pro- 
nunciation of Hebrew, before the time of the Tiberian punc- 
tuators, in the various countries of the Arabic world where 
Jews lived. Furthermore, it was possible to see in what ways 
the ninth-century biblical scholars of Tiberias had been in- 
fluenced by other traditions in evolving their own “standard” 
pronunciation of Hebrew. 

The “punctuation of the Land of Israel” could be discov- 
ered in only a few of the Genizah biblical fragments. Kahle, 
however, found other kinds of texts which preserved this 
system - fragments of the Palestinian Aramaic translation 
of the Torah and a few leaves of the Mishnah and of early 
liturgic poetry (piyyut). Almost without exception, each of 
these proved to have its own particular value for the history 
of Hebrew vocalization. Kahle and his students contributed 
much to the understanding of these texts. The various texts 
of the Aramaic translation of the Jews which came to light 
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were highly instructive, for they supported the view of schol- 
ars such as Geiger and Zunz that there were earlier substrata 
in the official Aramaic translations (Targum Onkelos to the 
Torah and Targum Jonathan to the Prophets). To a large extent 
these were preserved in Genizah manuscripts of the so-called 
Palestinian Targum, the author(s) of which version not only 
interpreted some passages differently but also added homi- 
letic remarks. The standard Targum Onkelos itself was then 
able to be subjected to renewed scrutiny, as collections in the 
Genizah collections of fragments of this Targum were found 
that had been written and vocalized in Babylonia many cen- 
turies previously. This field enjoyed two more generations of 
scholars focusing their works on it — E.J. Revel, Y. Yahalom, 
I. Yevin, and I. Eldar. 

The Genizah also supplied specimens of the Mishnah 
text vocalized in the Babylonian manner. There is, of course, 
no traditional Tiberian vocalization of the Mishnah, the pro- 
nunciation having been handed down orally from genera- 
tion to generation. This Babylonian tradition of the pronun- 
ciation of mishnaic Hebrew, which differs considerably from 
that employed by Jews of the West, is corroborated to a very 
high degree by the living Yemenite tradition of pronouncing 
post-biblical Hebrew - a fact demonstrated later by H. Yalon 
and S. Morag. 

Thus, even during the first few decades of Genizah re- 
search, outstanding discoveries were made in many fields of 
Jewish learning. The job of sorting out the Leningrad Frag- 
ments has been at the core of the work of several scholars 
over the last century, among them Harkavy, Strack, Kahle, 
Fenton, Sklare, Beit Arie, Glazer, Almagor, Ben-Shammai, 
Stroumsa, and Ben-Sasson, but it is still far from being com- 
pleted. A large part of the Cambridge fragments was studied 
by Schechter, E.J. Worman (a librarian at Cambridge), and 
Hartwig Hirschfeld who published a considerable number of 
manuscripts. Not only the Hebrew fragments but thousands 
of Arabic documents were placed in their respective places 
in boxes, bound volumes, or - in the case of exceptionally 
valuable and fragile pieces - under glass. In the last decades 
the management of the Cambridge Genizah Research Unit 
has been allocating substantial attention and resources with 
the goal of intensive cataloguing of its collection according 
to subjects and fields. In Oxford, Neubauer and A. Cowley 
issued a catalog of the fragments deposited there; the same 
was accomplished at the British Museum by Margoliouth, and 
was eventually also done for the Adler collection at Dropsie 
College and the Freer Collection of Detroit (later removed to 
Washington). The collection given by the Russian archiman- 
drite of Jerusalem, Antonin Kapustin, was fully described by 
Harkavy, who was in charge of the Hebrew collections at the 
Russian Imperial Library in St. Petersburg and was later pub- 
lished by A.I. Katsh. 

The publication of important fragments from the Cairo 
Genizah, covering many aspects of Judaism, has continued. 
Many manuscripts and fragments in the various libraries of 
the world, particularly in the Russian National Library of St. 
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Petersburg [= Leningrad], the Schechter-Taylor collection in 
Cambridge and the Jewish Theological Seminary of New York 
(N. Danzig catalogue), have been catalogued and edited by 
different scholars. As a result of these, it has become possible 
to reconstruct the position of the Jews in Erez Israel and the 
Middle East in the religious, cultural, and economic spheres 
from the 10th to the 13th centuries. On the other hand, a large 
number of texts and thousands of fragments remain un-cata- 
logued, and it is estimated that there are no less than 250,000 
Genizah items, of which about 50,000 deal with biblical ex- 
egesis, language, Jewish law, Talmud, and piyyut. 


Liturgy and Poetry 

The poetic literature of the Genizah was especially prominent 
and its discoveries enabled new understanding of the history 
of Jewish worship as well as of the diversity of Jewish litera- 
ture in the late Byzantine and Muslim periods. A new field of 
research emerged which is credited to the discoveries of Cairo 
genizot - the study of the Erez-Israeli [known also as Palestin- 
ian] rite of prayers and synagogue life. At an early date Kahle 
realized the value of the Palestinian liturgical fragments for 
the history of Hebrew vocalization, but the literary signifi- 
cance of these texts, in the minds of many scholars, was far 
greater. While it is quite frequently difficult to make sense of 
the hints and allusions of the early liturgists (paytanim), and 
to comprehend their poetic vocabulary, it is also true that what 
can be understood is often poetry of supreme beauty and fine 
religious feeling. 

The first paytanic texts were published in facsimile at the 
end of the 19 century - but only for the Greek and Syriac 
writing which they contained underneath. Israel Davidson 
recognized in the later script five compositions of the early 
Palestinian poet Yannai, of whose writings only a single poem 
was known during the previous centuries. Davidson's publica- 
tion (1919) marked the beginning of systematic investigations 
in the field of paytanic literature. Kahle’s students took a con- 
siderable part in this work, as did Davidson himself. At the 
same time the most important step was taken with the found- 
ing, in 1930, of the Schocken Research Institute for Hebrew 
Poetry, which began its activities in Berlin and transferred to 
Jerusalem a short time after the rise of Nazism. In the first few 
years of its existence the Schocken Institute collected several 
thousand photographs of Genizah manuscripts, including 
many in Leningrad. Among them were scores of fragments 
containing the piyyutim of Yannai, on the basis of which Me- 
nahem Zulay published in 1938 a collection of over 800 com- 
positions by this poet. 

The scholars of the institute - H. Brody, J. Schirmann, 
A.M. Habermann, and Zulay - were chiefly responsible for 
knowledge of literary activities of the paytanim, and of the 
religious and secular poets of Spain. Brody discovered many 
religious poems and encomiums of Hai Gaon, Moses ibn 
Gikatilla, and Abraham Ibn Ezra among the Genizah frag- 
ments. A score of contemporary poems by Moses Ibn Ezra 
were described by Schirmann, whose success in this research 
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was greatly aided by Genizah manuscripts. Schirmann was 
the first to systematically explore the poetic fragments in the 
libraries of England, and he catalogued these and had them 
photostatted for the institute. Zulay demonstrated that the 
paytanic literature was of a class seldom equaled in the poetic 
literature of the Jews. He not only discovered the writings of 
many of the unknown early Palestinian poets but also added 
immensely to the knowledge of those already known - Yan- 
nai, Kallir, and Solomon al-Sanjari. He also proved that the 
country which in the time of Zunz had been regarded as bar- 
ren of all creative production during the early Middle Ages 
was in reality a center, if not the center, of paytanic activity 
that continued unabated until the Crusades. These poems, 
far from artificial, could not be considered as only a subter- 
fuge by which the Jews sought to avoid the consequences of 
Justinian’s decrees prohibiting the deuterosis (or study of the 
rabbinic exposition of Scripture). Zulay showed - on the ba- 
sis of the Genizah texts - that the Jews of Palestine constantly 
had to add to the set prayers of the day, and inspire them with 
new vigor. Much important work on these texts was conducted 
by Ezra *Fleischer of Jerusalem through the second half of 
the 20" century. Fleischer represents the demand to publish 
broad scholarly works based on the genizot in contradiction 
to previous generations’ work of publishing fragments and 
small pieces of information reflecting the excitement of the 
very early meeting with new material. His broad works con- 
sist of extensive reconstruction of complicated oeuvres of the 
time and their analysis in the broadest cultural and historical 
contexts. Among his works one may find an intensive analysis 
of the Palestinian rites based on earlier publications (J. Mann, 
N. Wieder, and N. Fried), correcting their partial pictures and 
drawing a fresh new representation of that forgotten rite; the 
profile of old-new poets like Said Ben Babshad, Solomon the 
Babylonian, and even R. Judah Halevi. A group of students of 
Schirmann, Fleischer, and S. Spiegel of the yrs has continued 
the research and opened new venues: Y. Yahalom, Y. Tobi, R. 
Scheindlin, Sh. Elizur and T. Beeri. In this discipline, as in 
any other of the Genizah research, typical publications of the 
fourth generation consist of two aspects — publication of ex- 
tensive new material and the drawing up of a broad analysis 
of a substantial part of a scholarly field. 


Historical Discoveries 
In 1915 Jacob Mann began to search through the British collec- 
tions. During 1915-20 he studied the fragmentary documents 
of the Genizah, gathering data for a history of the Egyptian 
and Palestinian Jews from the 10‘ to the 12» centuries. There 
were extant remnants of the copies of letters of the Jewish 
community of Cairo-Fustat, once one of the leading centers 
of Jewish population. On the basis of these fragments it was 
possible to reconstruct the personalities of the people and the 
significant events in their collective history. 

The task that Mann first set out to accomplish was two- 
fold: that of establishing a chronological sequence from the 
mass of data, and of describing the important religious and 
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communal authorities of Egypt and Palestine during the pe- 
riod involved. These are the chief characteristics of his study, 
‘The Jews in Egypt and in Palestine under the Fatimid Caliphs 
(2 vols., 1920-22). Later, when professor of history at Hebrew 
Union College, he was able to supplement this material in 
two additional volumes entitled Texts and Studies in Jewish 
History and Literature. Such outstanding figures as Solomon 
b. Judah and Ephraim b. Shemariah, leading dignitaries of 
Egyptian Jewry, were first fully revealed by Mann. It became 
clear from his work in what towns of Palestine and Egypt the 
Jews had chiefly settled. There was much that he elucidated 
about the communal ban (herem), the ransoming of captives, 
the functions of the head of the Jews [= the *nagid ], and the 
Palestinian custom of completing a Torah cycle only once ev- 
ery three years (to this latter subject he devoted his final book, 
‘The Bible as Read and Preached in the Old Synagogue, which is 
also based chiefly on Genizah material). Mann described the 
whole complicated story of the relations between the Rabban- 
ites and Karaites - especially those in Jerusalem - and cast new 
light on the writings and activities of such Karaite notables as 
Daniel al-Qumisi, Sahl b. Mazli’ah, and Salomon b. Jeroham. 
Hisdai ibn Shaprut was revealed as a statesman of the first 
rank, to whom appeals were sent from other lands, and who 
corresponded with Helena the empress of Byzantium. Mann 
also uncovered the story of the Norman proselyte to Judaism, 
Obadiah ha-Ger. His historical research in the Genizah trea- 
sures provided a scientific foundation which could be built 
upon and elaborated by later scholars. 

The first scholars who explored the Genizah manuscripts 
pursued their own particular interests in studying the docu- 
ments. They turned, in so doing, mainly to the documents 
written in Hebrew and Aramaic, languages which were promi- 
nent in the Genizah finds. Only a few researchers gave their 
attention to the mass of documents written in Arabic, which 
for hundreds of years had been the vernacular of the Jews of 
Egypt and the Near East. The score or more of Judeo-Arabic 
fragments which Hartwig Hirschfeld published were mainly 
of literary interest: remnants of the writings of Saadiah Gaon, 
some texts pertaining to the polemics between Karaites and 
Rabbanites, a few autograph fragments of *Maimonides, and 
some short documents pertaining to *Muhammad and the 
Jews of Khaybar. Samuel Poznanski used some Judeo-Arabic 
fragments (some from the Russian genizot collections) for his 
own researches on the Karaites and leading rabbinic figures 
of the Middle Ages; and other scholars - I. *Goldziher, W. 
Baecher, and G. Margoliouth - also made contributions. This 
work, however, was sporadic in nature, and gave few clues to 
the value of the Judeo-Arabic fragments. Even Mann relied 
mainly on Hebrew documents in producing his works; how- 
ever, his appreciation of the Arabic texts grew in time, and 
considerably more of them were used in his Texts and Studies 
than in his first work. All agreed that the fragments were im- 
portant, but little was done to make their contents known. 

In the early 1930s the Genizah papers became a subject 
of interest in Jerusalem, mainly as a result of Mann's inves- 
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tigations and the establishment of the Institutes of Jewish 
Studies and Oriental Studies at the Hebrew University, Jeru- 
salem. There it was possible to study the way of life of nu- 
merous communities from Arabic-speaking lands and to be- 
come intimately acquainted with their language. Some of the 
scholars in Jerusalem thus developed a close familiarity with 
the cultures of the Middle East, and under these conditions 
it was possible to make considerable advances in Genizah re- 
search. 

D.H. Baneth did the most important work in establish- 
ing Arabic Genizah research on a sound philological basis. 
Philological correctness and exactitude were essential to the 
proper understanding of these texts; sometimes scholars who 
preceded Baneth had been led into making blunders in under- 
standing the vernacular used in the manuscripts (which quite 
often differed considerably from the literary language). In con- 
junction with S. Assaf, Baneth published a series of Genizah 
studies which rank as exemplary specimens of such writing. 
The historical information he elucidated from them was also of 
value; he discovered in one document that it had been a prev- 
alent custom among the Egyptian Jews to determine, through 
witnesses, whether a couple who planned to marry were of the 
same social and economic status (Heb. hagunim). 

Assaf was mainly interested in the Genizah papers for 
the information they contained about the legal, social, and 
cultural history of the Jews. He found numerous documents 
about the Jews in Palestine from the time of its conquest by 
Omar until the period of the Crusades, and afterward as well. 
It was learned from a tradition represented in one document 
which he discovered that when the Arabs conquered Jeru- 
salem, Omar allowed them to build or occupy only 70 homes 
(although they had asked for 200); they chose the southern 
part of the city as their quarter, and the first Jews to resettle 
there were some families from Tiberias. Other texts which 
Assaf published and elaborated upon provided information 
about the slave trade, in which he thought to confirm that the 
Jews of that time engaged in it (although they could not take 
Muslims as slaves); new information was derived about Jew- 
ish trade in the Mediterranean, as well as the main centers of 
learning in Palestine and elsewhere. Other texts of importance 
pertaining to Palestine were published by Braslavski, among 
them a “tourist guide” to Jews who came in pilgrimage to the 
holy city, mentioning local sites of interest. E. Strauss (later 
Ashtor), the historian of Jewish life during the Mamluk pe- 
riod, published a letter in 1940 which was written in Aden 
and addressed by the sender to a business associate in Fustat; 
it mentions Jews traveling to India on their own ships, tak- 
ing various goods with them to sell in Malabar. Other texts, 
when finally deciphered and interpreted, revealed the eco- 
nomic and social life of the Jews of Egypt and neighboring 
lands in great detail, and, incidentally, matters pertaining to 
general Islamic history and economic development. Ashtor’s 
later publications, including his History of the Jews of Muslim 
Spain, numerous articles on economic and social life, and his 
book-length study of prices and salaries in the medieval Near 
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East (Histoire des prix et des salaires dans l’Orient médiéval, 
1969), rely heavily on Genizah manuscripts. 

However, with all the real importance of Mann’s works 
as pioneering ones, which guided generations of historians, 
and his awareness of the uniqueness of these materials in 
comparison to whatever sources of Jewish history that had 
been known previously, and with his enthusiasm to publish 
this wealth of materials, he saw this history mainly as a rather 
formal history of texts, and not of concrete human and social 
actualities and processes, the like of Ashtor’s works based on 
these documents. 

The most important accomplishment, or achievement, in 
the field of history is no doubt the monumental oeuvre of S.D. 
*Goitein. Goitein was initially educated within this unusual 
combination of deep rooted Jewish tradition and 19"*-century 
German humanism. He was then trained as a philologist and 
developed it in the years he worked at the Hebrew Univer- 
sity, Jerusalem, in the rigorous methods so typical of German 
universities. He later turned his attention to Islamic historical 
sources, and still later made another turn, to Genizah studies, 
mainly on the documentary material. In his works the extent 
to which the Genizah has shaped the picture of the medieval 
history of Jewish communities in the East came to its full- 
est manifestation. The uniqueness of his works is imaginable 
only as a result of the uniqueness of the material, namely the 
fact that here we have at our disposal direct sources that shed 
light not only on the actions and the views of the leaders of 
the communities, but also, and mainly, of many ordinary in- 
dividuals that made up the rank and file of these communi- 
ties. Already in his early Genizah studies Goitein paid special 
attention to the light shed on the social structure of the com- 
munities in the Genizah documents. He focused his attention 
on individuals whose personalities and activities could not 
have been known from the formal, literary sources. Such was 
his study of Ibn ‘Awkal, a noble North African Jewish mer- 
chant who settled in Cairo in the early 11 century, conducted 
from there his international commercial ventures, and became 
a prominent figure in the local community. Already in the 
early stages of Goitein’s work on the Genizah documents he 
also encouraged his students to work on individual person- 
alities from the Genizah. At that stage it already became clear 
that certain segments of the Genizah documents were not just 
randomly disposed off by their owners, but constituted entire 
family “archives,” or at least parts of such archives, while oth- 
ers were parts of court archives, mainly from Fustat. This rec- 
ognition led Goitein and his students to pursue the remains 
of such archives. The first such archive that served as a sub- 
ject of a Ph.D. thesis by Murad Michael was that of Nahray b. 
Nissim, another North African Jewish merchant who settled 
in Cairo in the middle of the 11" century. From there he di- 
rected his merchant banker activities that stretched virtually 
over three continents, from Spain, through North Africa and 
Egypt, to the Fertile Crescent and further through Yemen as 
far as India. When Michael finished his work on the archive 
over 30 years ago, he was able to trace about 260 documents. 
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Since then over 100 additional documents from that archive 
have come to light through Goitein, Udovitch, and Gil, and 
enabled us to draw a fascinating picture of commercial and 
postal connections, banking practices of the High Middle 
Ages, transportation routes in the Mediterranean Basin, varia- 
tions and prices of a very wide range of commodities, com- 
munal and family ties of the Cairene merchant banker and 
his agents who were stationed in many important ports and 
commercial centers, as well as in some important communal 
centers such as Jerusalem. 

In the late 1940s S.D. Goitein began his researches in 
the field of Genizah manuscripts. He soon became convinced 
that they were of inestimable value for both general and Jew- 
ish history. He found eyewitness accounts of the crusaders’ 
attack on Jerusalem: from one letter it was learned that the 
story of the massacre of the inhabitants, so widely accepted 
by students of the Crusades period, was really somewhat ex- 
aggerated — it had been a savage attack, but many lives were 
spared, evidently so that those taken prisoners could be ran- 
somed for a handsome sum of money. Another letter made 
it evident that, contrary to the contention of many scholars, 
other nationalities than the French were represented among 
the crusaders, for in it mention was made of the “cursed ones 
who are called Ashkenazim.’ Other letters emanating from 
Palestine made it clear that the crusaders’ attack on Beirut in 
February 1110 was a surprise attack, and that the Jews were 
driven out of Jerusalem during the second occupation by the 
crusaders, under the command of Frederick of Hohenstaufen. 
Goitein also found further fragments pertaining to Obadiah 
the Proselyte, from which it was learned that he was not a cru- 
sader, as had been contended by Mann and others, but a man 
of some learning who converted because his religious stud- 
ies convinced him of the truth of Judaism and who was saved 
from Christian persecution by some fellow Jews who brought 
him to *Aleppo. One of the most unusual discoveries made by 
Goitein consisted of fragments from Cambridge and the Jew- 
ish Theological Seminary which turned out to be letters sent 
by Judah Halevi to his friend Halfon b. Natanel al-Dimyati of 
Cairo, an affluent trader who engaged in large business with 
India. Three of the letters deal mainly with Judah Halevi’s en- 
deavors to raise the dinars necessary for the ransom of a Jew- 
ish woman kept in prison by the ruling authorities, while in a 
fourth he expresses the fond wish to travel to the East, as he 
indeed did some years later. 

Goitein also gathered over 400 letters on the Mediter- 
ranean trade with India. This commerce, which went by way 
of Egypt, East Africa, and South Arabia, was the chief eco- 
nomic factor in the status quo of the countries of the Middle 
East. Not only did Goitein discover complete itineraries of 
the journey to India, descriptions of the dangerous voyage 
through the Indian Ocean, and the names and prices of nu- 
merous goods which made up that trade, but he also found 
eyewitness accounts of events barely known from the writings 
of the Arabic historians. One such account, in a letter from 
Aden to Egypt, gives a detailed description of the number of 
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soldiers, the types of boats, and even the military tactics used 
by the rulers of the island of Kish (in the Persian Gulf) when 
they tried to extend their control over the sea route to India 
by conquering Aden. 

Goitein collected all of the documents from the Cairo 
genizot that pertain to trade between India and the Mediterra- 
nean, and was preparing them for publication, translating the 
Judeo-Arabic documents and adding notes. Goitein did not 
finish preparing his work on Indian trade (referred to by him 
as the “India Book”), when he passed away. One of his leading 
students, M.A. Friedman, agreed to complete the work. The 
final book (scheduled for publication in 2006 by the Ben-Zvi 
Institute) will be the product of work by both scholars. The 
book, which contains more than 400 texts from the genizot in 
the original language, generally Judeo-Arabic and in Hebrew 
translation, is a remarkable source of information on the con- 
tacts - commercial, social, and cultural - between India and 
the Middle East in the Middle Ages. Because of the great in- 
terest in these matters in the scholarly world and among the 
educated public, the book will be published in both Hebrew 
and English versions. 

Goitein published over 250 articles based on Genizah 
documents. This work was climaxed by his magisterial study, 
A Mediterranean Society: The Jewish Communities of the Arab 
World as Portrayed in the Documents of the Cairo Genizah, in 
five volumes enabling the description of a society and its daily 
life as well as its beliefs and views, based on their own writ- 
ings - the documentary genizot. 

Goitein’s approach paved the way towards comprehen- 
sive historical studies that were focused on specific sections 
of the material, such as geographical ones (the most impor- 
tant one to date is by Moshe Gil on Palestine), or social ones 
(such as the studies of Menahem Ben-Sasson on the begin- 
nings of communal organization in North Africa in the ninth 
century), or social and halakhic ones (the most important to 
date are M.A. Friedman's studies on marriage documents and 
practices). Such works resulted from a synthesis between the 
unique primary Genizah material and well-known literary 
materials from a wealth of Jewish and non-Jewish sources. 
On the solid basis of Goitein’s approach and oeuvre, it is pos- 
sible to conduct many and diversified cross sections, which 
can shed light on every imaginable aspect of Jewish life and 
culture in the Middle Ages, such as Joel Kraemer’s projects on 
womens letters from the Genizah, the several projects dedi- 
cated to Maimonides and his descendants by P.B. Fenton, M.A. 
Friedman, and M. Ben-Sasson, and a new comprehensive col- 
lection of Maimonides’ letters by J. Kraemer. In fact Goitein’s 
first published book on the Genizah was a study on education. 
Goitein’s final, concluding work in the field was the multi-vol- 
ume A Mediterranean Society in five volumes. When Goitein 
started this work he had already been well into the studies of 
economic, social, and cultural history. This fact had a deci- 
sive impact on the structure and plan of this gigantic opus. It 
is basically planned along social lines — its five volumes cor- 
responding to five social levels: 
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1: Economic Foundations; 11: The Community; 111: The 
Family; tv: Daily Life; v: The Individual (see below). 

Goitein inspired many researchers, such as N.A. Still- 
man, Y. Khalfon-Stillman, M. Gil, M.A. Friedman, and M.R. 
Cohen. 

The Genizah manuscripts also aided in the study of post- 
Inquisition Jewish history. Already S. Schechter, S. Assaf, and J. 
Mann published documents and other literary texts having to 
do with this period. A major contribution was made by Meir 
Benayahu who found on trips to England and the U.S. approx- 
imately 2,000 documents relating to the Jews of the Mediter- 
ranean after 1492. On the basis of photostats of these manu- 
scripts in the possession of the Ben-Zvi Institute in Jerusalem, 
Benayahu made an extensive study of the Jewish communities 
during the 158-18" centuries. He found that even at this late 
period the Jews were enterprising merchants, traveling to such 
places as India, North Africa, Spain, and Italy, carrying on an 
extensive trade in pepper and skins. During this period there 
was considerable migration to Palestine, and many talmudic 
academies were founded there; in some documents there are 
descriptions of the dormitories which the yeshivah students 
occupied, and in one dating from the 15‘ century there is an 
account of the rebellion staged by a group of students against 
their academy for having allowed poor living conditions to 
prevail in the dormitories. A most important document gives 
a detailed history of the Hebron community. Moreover, Judeo- 
German and Judeo-Spanish texts are included among these 
relatively late manuscripts, which have been studied by sev- 
eral scholars in recent decades. The work on the post-expul- 
sion generations has been continued by I. Tishbi, J. Hacker, 
A. David, and E. Gutwirth (the latter extended the research 
to texts written in Judeo-Spanish). 

There is rich information in the Genizah about many as- 
pects of life, such as the role of women in society, loans and in- 
terest, the communal organization, the Jews as ahl al-dhimma 
(people of the covenant, or tolerated minority), their actual 
place in Muslim society, etc. Information on the following sa- 
lient topics, inter alia, may be found in the Genizah texts: the 
Jews of Alexandria; Babylonian Jews; letters of Byzantine Jews; 
begging letters; book lists and letters about books; communal 
records and affairs; dated letters; diseases; Fustat and Cairo; 
geographical data; houses and housing; Jerusalem; Karaites; 
Maimonides; medicine - practice and theory; relations with 
Muslims and Christians; occupations; plagues; police; pris- 
oners; letters of recommendation; seafaring and warfare; Se- 
phardim, i-e., Spanish Jews; synagogues; Syria, including Erez 
Israel; tenth-century documents. 

Many additional topics are included, such as individual 
personalities of the time, place-names of Egyptian-Jewish 
settlements, artifacts, etc. On the other hand, a few topics de- 
serve special treatment: 

(1) Documents of European Provenience, or Containing 
Information about European History. The first to publish such 
fragments and documents were D.S. Schechter, L. Ginzberg, J. 
Mann, and S. Assaf - some enlightening events and phenom- 
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ena back in the early ninth and tenth centuries. After a long 
pause in such publications it was N. Golb who drew attention 
to the Genizah’s importance for the reconstruction of the his- 
tory of these communities. He published an article (Sefunot, 
8 (1964), 87-104) based on the U.L. Cambridge manuscript 
1080 J, no. 115, in which he shows that the document is a let- 
ter of recommendation sent from a certain Samuel b. Isaac the 
Spaniard in Jerusalem to Shemariah b. Elhanan in Fustat at 
the beginning of the 11 century (more precisely c. 1006), and 
that it concerns a Jewish proselyte from a prominent Christian 
family who fled his homeland, arrived in Damascus, thereaf- 
ter made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and from there, because 
of persecution by the Christian community in Jerusalem, de- 
cided to go on to Egypt, where, we may assume, he finally 
settled. On the basis of internal evidence, it appears that the 
proselyte is probably the Slovenian cleric Wecelinus (cf. Alp- 
ertus Mettensis, De diversitate temporum, 1.7; 11. 22, 23), who 
converted to Judaism in 1005 c.k. This proselyte, who fled to 
Egypt, is the earliest of the 11 century converts to Judaism 
described in the Genizah fragments, and the manuscript in 
question furnishes additional evidence pointing to the phe- 
nomenon - already brought to light in prior Genizah publi- 
cations - of conversion to Judaism on the part of prominent 
European Christians in the 11" century, who subsequent to 
their conversion left their homelands to settle in non-Chris- 
tian countries. Other such proselytes of the 11" century were 
Andreas, the archbishop of Bari, who converted about 1070; 
an anonymous proselyte of the last half of the 11'* century; an 
anonymous proselyte from a wealthy family who first settled in 
France during the same period; and finally, Obadiah the Nor- 
man proselyte, who had been demonstrated by N. Golb and 
A. Scheiber to be the scribe of a musical manuscript (Adler 
4096b). Documents of actual European provenience include a 
Cambridge manuscript (T.s. 16.100), evidently from the town 
of Monieux, Provence (Golb, in: Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society, 113 (1969), 67-94); and a British Museum 
manuscript (Or. 5544, Vol. 1), evidently written in Arles and 
concerning a wealthy Jew of Rouen. 

(2) Iuminated Genizah Fragments. Still almost totally 
unutilized, and lying undisturbed among Genizah manu- 
scripts of Cambridge, Oxford, and the British Museum, are 
approximately 60 illuminated fragments of the Fatimid and 
Ayyubid periods which, taken collectively, characterize both 
the quality and the content of the Judeo-Arabic culture dur- 
ing the period of its highest development. In addition, among 
the Genizah fragments one should count also around a dozen 
wood pieces engraved in the same period; fragments that tes- 
tify to the history of the Ben-Ezra Synagogue and the Mai- 
monidean circles (Ben-Sasson, Synagogue and Fortress). Ar- 
tistic remains of any kind from the Fatimid period are rare; 
besides architectural subjects, all that have been previously 
known are illuminated Korans, some wood carvings, linens 
and decorated bowls, and a certain number of items of glass 
and metal. The addition to this material of a body of 60 il- 
luminated fragments may therefore stimulate research not 
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only in the field of medieval Jewish art (students of which 
have heretofore had no knowledge whatsoever of these man- 
uscripts) but also in the general area of Islamic art and cul- 
ture. The illuminated fragments, mostly at Cambridge, may 
be classified as follows: 

(A) Marriage contracts, approx. 20 items; (B) Children’s 
readers and school books, approx. 10 items; (c) Bible leaves 
and prayer book leaves, approx. 20 items; (D) Miscellaneous 
fragments, as follows: (1) Architectural plan of Ezekiel’s tem- 
ple, 1 page; (2) Leaf from an early materia medica, 2 folios; 
(3) Illustrations from a book of magic, 2 folios; (4) Child’s 
drawing of a boat, 1 page; (5) Two warriors engaged in combat, 
margin of 1 page; (6) Painting of two water birds, standing on 
either side of a tree (of life?) within a decorative border, 1 page. 
The richness of this material is all the more surprising in view 
of the previously held opinion that for the entire Fatimid pe- 
riod only a single illuminated fragment had survived, namely, 
the Bodleian ketubbah of the 11" century. 

(3) Historical Geography. E. Ashtor and N. Golb have 
studied the work of the historical geography of the Jews in 
medieval Egypt. The main purpose of this research has been 
to clarify the problem of the continuity, or lack of continuity, 
of Jewish life in Egypt between the Hellenistic period and the 
Middle Ages. The salient result of their study of Genizah frag- 
ments bearing upon this problem (in: Journal of Near Eastern 
Studies, Summer 1965) is the conclusion that the Jewish com- 
munity of medieval Egypt represents not a new phenomenon 
but the continuation of an ethnic and cultural pattern which 
stretched far back in time, and that in this respect it is very 
difficult to accept the view that the small number of Hebrew 
documents of the Byzantine period, “extending over 300 years, 
may serve as a good indication of the gradually declining im- 
portance of Egyptian Jewry in the Byzantine period” (Corpus 
Papyrorum Judaicarum, ed. V. Tcherikover et al., 3 (1964), 88). 
Just the contrary may be claimed - that there was a continu- 
ous, if necessarily irregular, line of development from ancient 
times through and despite cultural reorientation, political up- 
heavals, and the assimilation of a fair proportion of the peo- 
ple. This is made especially manifest by the comparison of the 
known places of settlement of Egyptian Jews in antiquity with 
their more than one hundred communal settlements in the 
Middle Ages, which stretched from the very border of Egypt 
far up the river to Elephantine-Aswan. 

It is thus apparent how valuable these preponderantly 
Arabic papers and the hundreds of others like them are for 
purposes of historical research. If studied together with the re- 
sponsa and historiographic literature of that age, unparalleled 
source material can be found among them for this still obscure 
period in medieval life; and it may therefore be concluded 
that when all the material has been systematically edited and 
the texts brought into proper relationship with one another, 
there will be an integrative account of the Jewish community 
of medieval Egypt, and a reliable record of the general social 
and economic conditions prevailing at that time in Egypt and 
the Middle East. 
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Genizah Research, 1960s—1980s 

The following survey reviews in more detail some of the spe- 
cific work that has been done from the 1960s to the 1980s 
in fields of scholarship which rely extensively on *Genizah 
sources. Only books and monographs have been taken into 
account, since the inclusion of periodical publications would 
have swelled the survey beyond permissible bounds. A com- 
plete list of publications relating to the Genizah can be found 
in Published Material from the Cambridge Genizah Collections: 
A Bibliography, produced by the Taylor-Schechter Genizah Re- 
search Unit under the direction of Dr. Stefan Reif, published 
by Cambridge University Press for the University Library’s 
Genizah Series. It should also be noted that G. Khan of the 
Taylor-Schechter Genizah Research Unit is now preparing a 
more comprehensive description of publications relating to 
the Genizah, including both books and periodicals. Biblio- 
graphical details on the books discussed in the present survey 
can be found in the bibliography accompanying this article. 


DOCUMENTS. ‘The private and legal documents of the Genizah 
have provided the primary source material for several studies 
in the socio-economic history of the medieval Near East. S.D. 
Goitein in Volume I of A Mediterranean Society made a syn- 
thesis of information gleaned from hundreds of Genizah doc- 
uments in order to build up a comprehensive portrait of the 
economic foundations of the Jewish communities in the Arab 
world during the High Middle Ages. The bulk of this study 
concentrates on commerce and finance with special attention 
to overseas trade. This latter area of economic activity is par- 
ticularly well documented in the many commercial letters that 
have been preserved in the Genizah. Such correspondence in- 
dicates that trade was conducted for the most part on the ba- 
sis of mutual trust and personal friendship rather than formal 
agreements. Goitein also published a collection of 80 letters 
of medieval Jewish traders which reflect this personal aspect 
of overseas commerce. These letters show how a man's piety 
and fear of God were invoked when he was urged to adhere 
to good business practices. Moreover, although distant trade 
involved interaction between people of different social classes, 
it seems that the long months spent together in foreign parts 
or on perilous voyages brought people close together. Two of 
Goitein’s research students, M. Michael and N.A. Stillman, 
have made a specialized study of Genizah letters which relate 
to specific Jewish traders. Michael's dissertation deals with the 
correspondence of the medieval businessman and community 
leader Nahray ben Nissim and includes an edition of many 
of his letters together with those of his son Nathan. Stillman 
analyzes and edits documents relating to Joseph ibn ‘Awqal, 
who likewise was both a trader and a leader of the community. 
The business correspondence of both Nahray and ibn ‘Awgal 
reveals the great diversity of goods which were handled by the 
traders of their time and gives a detailed picture of the orga- 
nization of medieval business houses. 

Ashtor in his Histoire des Prix et des Salaires dans l’Orient 
Meédiéval made extensive use of Genizah documents as a ba- 
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sis for a detailed analysis of the standard of living in medi- 
eval (mainly Fatimid and Ayyubid) Egypt. The documentary 
portion of the Genizah furnishes a unique source for such a 
study, for it contains many specific references to contemporary 
prices. By contrast most Muslim sources for the period are lit- 
erary texts that are often tendentious and prone to adapting 
figures that suit their purpose. The Genizah papers also give 
firsthand evidence of changes in currency. They demonstrate, 
for instance, that there was a shift from gold to silver during 
the Ayyubid period. The Egyptian scholar Hassanein Rabie 
has used Genizah sources for a large portion of his work on 
the financial system of Egypt between 1164 and 1341. He relied 
for the most part on Cambridge University Library’s Taylor- 
Schechter documents which are written in Arabic script (viz. 
T-s Ar. 38-42) as opposed to those in Hebrew script. Rabie 
has shown that the Genizah gives us valuable information on 
the poll tax (jawali) and the mawéarith hasriyya, i.e., the law 
determining that property without heirs was to be confis- 
cated by the state. 

Volume 1 of Goitein’s monumental Genizah synthesis, A 
Mediterranean Society, deals with the social and communal life 
of the Jewish minority in Egypt between the 11" and 14" cen- 
turies, with the most abundant information being provided for 
the earlier part of this period. The topics discussed include the 
communal authorities at the national, regional, and local levels. 
He not only brings a great deal of new material to bear on the 
nature of these institutions, their historical development, and 
their relations with the politically dominant Muslim authori- 
ties but, in the case of the nagid, has totally and conclusively 
revised the accepted view of the origin of this office. The de- 
scription of the organization and operation of the local com- 
munities is particularly valuable, since the unmediated charac- 
ter of the Genizah documents makes them a unique source for 
information about everyday life and ordinary people. Goitein 
portrays the medieval Egyptian Jewish community as a “reli- 
gious democracy” in which there was a balance between au- 
thority and communal sanction. The loosely structured and 
highly mobile Islamic society in which the community was 
situated also influenced its structure. There is, for instance, no 
reference in the Genizah to enactments restricting the entry of 
strangers into the community analogous to the herem ha-yi- 
shuv of the communities in medieval Christian Europe. 

M.R. Cohen in his book Jewish Self-Government in Me- 
dieval Egypt develops Goitein’s thesis with regard to the ori- 
gin of the office of the Egyptian nagid. Goitein first showed by 
means of a wide selection of Genizah documents, that, con- 
trary to the opinion of earlier scholars, the nagidate was not 
instituted by decree of the Fatimid caliph. Rather it evolved 
within the Jewish community in the second half of the 11" cen- 
tury. Cohen emphasized that the nagidate evolved in response 
to the political and spiritual vacuum created by the decline of 
the Palestinian yeshivah, to which a large portion of Egyptian 
Jewry had given allegiance. 

A number of Goitein’s research students have worked on 
Genizah documents relating to the communal life of the Egyp- 
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tian Jewish community. The general format of these doctoral 
dissertations is similar to those of Michael and Stillman, in 
that considerable space is devoted to editing the documents 
which constituted their source material. G. Weiss has edited 
255 legal documents written by the court scribe Halfon ben 
Manasseh during the period 1100 to 1138. A large proportion 
of the legal documents which are preserved in the Genizah 
were written by this scribe. Apart from providing ample ma- 
terial for research on legal formularies, the study demonstrates 
the value of working on a corpus of documents written by 
the same hand. For instance, undated fragments can be more 
easily dated and a greater accuracy of reading achieved. A.L. 
Motzkin has made a study of Judge Elijah ben Zechariah (first 
half of 13" century) and his family on the basis of their cor- 
respondence which has been found in the Genizah. Genizah 
documents have been employed by M. Gil as a source for a 
detailed examination of the medieval Jewish institution of the 
kodesh or “pious foundation” which was essentially equivalent 
to the Moslem wagf. Although these Jewish foundations flour- 
ished during the Fatimid period there is no evidence of their 
existence under the Ayyubid dynasty. The chief motivation for 
the Jews to dedicate property to a pious cause was apparently 
religious, charity being one of the most important precepts 
of Jewish law. The institution was, however, also exploited to 
circumvent Islamic legislation, especially the mawarithasriyya 
(see above). 

Volume 111 of Goitein’s A Mediterranean Society is con- 
cerned with the family. The body of the book deals with the 
nuclear family and marriage, the main source for which are 
the many medieval ketubbot (see *Ketubbah) which have been 
preserved in the Genizah. From an examination of over 600 
of these Goitein has illuminated the manifold economic and 
social aspects of marriage. He shows that divorce was com- 
mon and that 45% of brides whose marriages are recorded 
were marrying for the second time. From the itemization of 
the dowry in the ketubbot of the High Middle Ages Goitein 
concludes that prices were remarkably stable during this pe- 
riod. The mobility of the population often disrupted family 
life; this especially applied to the long business trips which 
were undertaken by many members of the community. In 
general, the Genizah portrays a male-oriented society. Pri- 
vate letters and genealogical lists usually mention only sons. 
Nevertheless many women played an active role in economic 
life. They owned properties, took charge of them, and also 
made or took loans. 

Since the Middle Ages the marriage contracts of all 
known Jewish communities have followed the basic model of 
the Babylonian geonim. Scholars assumed that the ketubbah 
formulary had remained uniform since early Talmudic times. 
M. Friedman, however, has discovered in the Genizah a sub- 
stantial number of fragments of medieval marriage contracts, 
mostly emanating from Palestine, which reveal traditions of 
formulating the ketubbah distinct from that of the Babylonian 
geonim. He has made a thoroughgoing study of these Pales- 
tinian-style ketubbot in his book Jewish Marriage in Pales- 
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tine. They contain many distinctive features. For instance, the 
woman is granted the right to initiate divorce proceedings and 
the husband is obliged to bury his wife, should she predecease 
him, or to care for her if she becomes insane. Friedman also 
shows that the Palestinian formulary influenced the marriage 
contracts of several Jewish communities along the northern 
shores of the Mediterranean and North Africa. 

Y. Stillman, in her doctoral thesis, examines the female 
attire of medieval Egypt as portrayed in the trousseau lists of 
the Genizah ketubbot. These lists contain the names and details 
of many previously unknown garments and fabrics. Moreover, 
on the basis of the prices which are given for each item Still- 
man has been able to establish a relative scale of quality be- 
tween many varieties of textiles. J. Sadan, in a similar manner, 
has made extensive use of Genizah trousseau lists in order to 
study household furniture in the medieval Near East. These 
two aspects of material culture, viz. clothing and furniture, are 
dealt with in Vol. rv of Goitein’s A Mediterranean Society. 

Several scholars have used Genizah documents as a basis 
for studies in the socio-economic history of medieval Pales- 
tine. Gil has studied many aspects of life in Palestine during 
this period on which the Genizah has shed considerable light. 
These include the institution of the Palestinian yeshivah to- 
gether with the personalities who headed it and its relations 
with Jewish communities in Egypt, Syria, and the Byzantine 
Empire; the relationship between Karaites and Rabbanites; 
Jewish life in Jerusalem and in many other localities in Pales- 
tine; problems of taxation; pilgrimage and immigration, etc. 
Goitein has published a collection of studies on Genizah texts 
pertaining to the history of Palestine, in particular its Jewish 
population, in the century preceding the Crusades and dur- 
ing the Crusader period itself. The documents show that life 
in Palestine returned to normal relatively quickly after the 
Crusader conquest. Several documents refer to the activities 
of Moses Maimonides in the ransoming of prisoners captured 
by the Franks when King Amalric 1 took Bilbays, Lower Egypt, 
in November 1168. Goitein suggests that Maimonides’ mete- 
oric rise to the leadership of Egyptian Jewry, only a few years 
after his arrival in the Nile country, is partly to be attributed 
to his initiative in the ransoming of these captives. 

In connection with the history of Palestine we should 
mention two works under the editorship of J. Prawer: The 
History of Eretz-Israel under Moslem and Christian Rule 
(634-1291), some of whose contributions employ Genizah 
documents as source material, and Sefer Ha-Yishuv. The lat- 
ter work presents a wide variety of source material, much of it 
from the Genizah, relating to the Jewish community in Pales- 
tine during the period from the Crusader domination until the 
Ottoman conquest at the beginning of the 16" century. 

In the course of Gil’s research on the history of Palestine 
he published a short study on the Tustari family which had 
considerable influence on Palestinian Jewry. The informa- 
tion about this family is pieced together largely from Genizah 
documents. Its two most illustrious members were the two 
sons of Sahl, Aba Nasr Fadl (Hesed) and Abt Sa‘d Ibrahim 
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(Abraham). They engaged in trade and banking and involved 
themselves in the political affairs of both the Fatimid court 
and the Jewish community. Gil attributes the Tustaris’ influ- 
ence on Palestinian Jewry to the fact that Hesed was secretary 
to a Fatimid general much involved in Palestinian affairs. He 
also argues that the Tustaris belonged to a distinct Karaite sect 
known as Tustarians or Dastarians. 

The documentary portion of the Genizah has also fur- 
nished sources for the history of Jewish communities outside 
the Mediterranean area. Goitein has published a collection of 
articles about the Jews of Yemen, several of which had pre- 
viously appeared in a variety of periodicals. The section on 
medieval Yemenite Jewry is based almost entirely on Genizah 
sources. These documents show that the Yemenite Jews en- 
joyed considerable prosperity in the High Middle Ages, since 
they formed the link between the Mediterranean and the India 
trade, and that they remained in close contact with the Jewish 
academies of Iraq and Palestine. 

N. Golb and O. Pritsak have made a contribution to the 
history of the Jewish *Khazars in their book Khazarian He- 
brew Documents of the Tenth Century. This work contains an 
edition and detailed analysis of a recently discovered Genizah 
document relating to the Khazars together with a re-edition 
and reassessment of the Genizah letter from a Khazarian Jew 
to the Spanish dignitary Hisdai ibn Shaprut which was pub- 
lished by Schechter in 1912. All the sources which refer to the 
conversion of the Khazars to Judaism are reexamined with 
special attention to the extent to which they reflect the histori- 
cal and geographical background of Khazaria in the Crimea. 
The newly discovered document (T-s 12.122) is the autograph 
of a letter of recommendation written by Khazarian Jews re- 
siding in Kiev in the first half of the tenth century. It is signed 
by Jews with Khazarian names and contains a remark in the 
Khazarian language written in runic Turkic script. This docu- 
ment proves conclusively that the judaization of the Khazars 
is a fact and not a forgery or romance, a view which has been 
canvassed by many scholars. Golb and Pritsak also show that 
the text which was edited by Schechter could have been writ- 
ten only by a Jew of Khazaria who had firsthand acquaintance 
with the historical and geographical circumstances of his 
country during the first half of the tenth century. 

We must also include Volume 111 of Ashtor’s History of 
the Jews in Egypt and Syria under the Rule of the Mamluks, 
published in 1970 (the first volume appeared in 1944). This 
final volume contains the texts of the Genizah documents 
referred to in the preceding volumes. Finally, the sources for 
Ashtor’s A Social and Economic History of the Near East in the 
Middle Ages and Stillman’s The Jews of Arab Lands include 
Genizah documents, principally in sections which deal with 
the socio-economic realities of the Southern Mediterranean 
in the High Middle Ages. 

The focus of M. Ben-Sasson’s research has been the so- 
cial and intellectual history of medieval Jewry in Muslim lands 
from the 7 to the 14** centuries; based on work integrating 
legal, historical, and literary Genizah fragments. In examin- 
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ing social structures of Jewish public life from the perspec- 
tives of both the central leadership and the local community, 
each in its special locations and each with its special expres- 
sion, institutional form, intellectual achievements, and self- 
consciousness, he pointed to the shift of power from the East- 
ern centers to the Maghreb, the building of the local Jewish 
community through a reconstruction of the Genizah corpus 
related to the community of Kairouan. He also found that the 
Maghebri-Jewish immigrants became involved in the central 
Jewish leadership in the East starting in the second half of the 
tenth century. Their involvement signified the beginning of 
a process of building a regional and local functional leader- 
ship. In this venue he published sources on the history of the 
Jews of Sicily. The analysis of the Babylonian-Iraqi center was 
done by means of research on the activities and personality 
of Saadiah Gaon. With Prof. R. Brody (Dept. of Talmud, The 
Hebrew University) he prepared a critical edition of the first 
halakhic book written in Judeo-Arabic. It is the “lost” Book 
of Deeds and Decrees of Saadiah Gaon, compiled in the year 
926. They reconstructed the book almost in toto, on the basis 
of more then 100 Genizah pieces scattered over 25 libraries in 
the East and in the West. This book was written according to 
the order and with the terminology of Islamic legal works. Like 
many of Saadiah’s books, this had great influence on most of 
the Jewish legal monographs and on the practical life of world 
medieval Jewry in its formative years. 

Then Ben-Sasson turned to a Genizah study of the Mai- 
monidean dynasty that headed the Jewish communities of the 
East from the 12" to the early 15" centuries. 


BIBLICAL COMMENTARY. The commentary of Isaac ibn 
Ghayyat to the Book of Ecclesiastes was published from frag- 
ments in Cambridge and New York and the commentary of 
Samuel ben Hophni Gaon to the Pentateuch was published by 
Aaron Greenberg in Jerusalem (1979). 


COMMENTARIES AND NOVELLAE ON MISHNAH AND 
TALMUD. 1. Abraham I. Katsh has published Ginze Talmud 
Babli (Vol. 1, 1976; Vol. 2, 1979). The first volume includes 178 
pages of the Babylonian Talmud from nine tractates from the 
Antonin Collection in the National Library of Leningrad, and 
the second, 90 pages from 11 other tractates. A comparison be- 
tween these fragments and the printed edition, as well as the 
Munich manuscript, reveals important variations. 2. Tractate 
Bikkurim with a list of the variae lectiones, which indicates the 
extent to which the readings differ from those in the printed 
texts. 3. Fragments of the Mishnah with Palestinian vocaliza- 
tion. 4. Mishnah fragment of Berakhot 1:1-3:1; Peah 4:3-6:3, 
written in the tenth century. 5. Tractate Shevi it. 6. Fragments 
of the ty Berakhot, Chap. 3; Shabbat, Chap. 12; Kiddushin, 
Chap. 3, written in the early style of the Jerusalem Talmud. 7. 
A fragment of Tj Shabbat, Chap. 10. 8. Fragments from trac- 
tates Bava Mezia, Bava Batra, and Sanhedrin, revealing con- 
siderable variants from the standard texts. 

Texts from the Talmud provide readings that approxi- 
mate more closely those of Rashi and Alfasi than the printed 
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version. Scores of ketubbot include an undertaking by the 
bridegroom not to take a second wife, even though legally he 
was permitted to do so. When an additional wife was taken, 
a detailed agreement was made binding the husband to treat 
all his wives equally. 

An example of the wealth of new material in this sphere is 
seen in the recent publication of tractates Ketubbot and Sotah 
by the Institute for the Complete Israel Talmud (see *Talmud, 
Recent Research). Altogether 150 pages or fragments of the 
tractate Ketubbot from the Genizah were collated (pp. 75-91) 
for this purpose. Genizah Fragments of Rabbinical Literature; 
Mishnah, Talmud and Midrash (1973), edited by N. Aloni, 
contains no less than 219 facsimile pages of 60 Genizah man- 
uscripts in the various libraries. This collection is of special 
importance in that it includes rabbinical texts with the Pales- 
tinian system of vocalization. Genizah Bible Fragments with 
Babylonian Masorah and Vocalization (5 vols., 1973), edited 
by Y. Yeivin, provides the scholar with all the ancient sources 
with the Babylonian vocalization. 


MIDRASH. Of particular interest is Ginze Midrash by Z.M. 
Rabinowitz (1977). The author deals with the early form and 
style of the Midrash as revealed in the texts, which are writ- 
ten in the early Palestinian script and belong to the 11" and 
12". centuries. The copyists later changed the text - both 
the Hebrew and Aramaic - to conform with the Babylo- 
nian usage. Although the majority of the fragments are from 
well-known Midrashim, they also include a few hitherto un- 
known ones. 


THE GEONIC PERIOD. S. Abramson’s Inyanot be-Sifrut ha- 
Geonim (1973) includes an appendix (pp. 319-89) on the text of 
the She’iltot of *Aha of Shabha and deals with the variae lectio- 
nes therein. The Genizah fragments have vastly increased the 
knowledge of the development of the halakhah in Erez Israel 
after the completion of the Jerusalem Talmud. The publica- 
tion of Hilkhot Erez Israel min ha-Genizah by M. Margaliot, 
set up for publication by I. Ta-Shema (1973), disproves the 
theory that the gaonate in Erez Israel was reestablished in the 
10% and 11" centuries in order to fight against Karaism. There 
was an unbroken chain of authority and heads of yeshivot un- 
til the end of the geonic period, and it seems that there was a 
separate halakhic tradition in Erez Israel, deriving from the 
Jerusalem Talmud and differing from the Babylonian tradi- 
tion. Various fragments of this tradition have now been pub- 
lished (cf. Sefer ha-Maasim li-Benei Erez Israel). The Hilkhot 
Erez Israel includes an appendix on another Erez Israel work, 
Perek Zera’im, edited by J. Feliks, which is the most complete 
work on agricultural products and nature found in ancient 
Jewish literature. M.A. Friedman was the latest to publish ad- 
ditional fragments of Sefer ha-Maasim. 

Other items on the geonic period, also published by M.A. 
Friedman, are (1) Additional material on Pirkoi Ben *Baboi. 
(2) Fragments of a large collection of geonic responsa which 
include the following: the intervention of the authorities in 
Kairouan in the case of the divorce of a betrothed woman; the 
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concluding portion of a responsum dealing with the complaint 
of a woman whose marriage settlement had been sold by her 
husband, or lost. It provides data on the custom of Kairouan 
with regard to a moredet (a wife who “rebels” against her hus- 
band), and on the community and the relationship between 
the civil authorities and the Jewish leader. There have also been 
found fragments from the Siddur of R. Amram Gaon, pro- 
viding details of the compilation of the work. 3. Fragments of 
geonic commentaries to tractate Shabbat which are ascribed 
to Sherira Gaon and Hai Gaon. 


MAIMONIDES. 1. Fragments of the Mishneh Torah written by 
Maimonides himself. It has been shown that these fragments 
are from a first text of the Mishneh Torah, whereas all later 
editions were based on a second edition which he wrote. The 
differences between this holograph and the printed are con- 
siderable, including the order of the books and the chapters, 
and sometimes even the order of the individual laws in the 
chapter, and there are also differences in language. 2. A com- 
mentary by Maimonides on the Laws of Tefillin from the Sefer 
ha-Menuhah of Manoah of *Narbonne. M.A. Friedman and 
Sh. Abramson added new findings from the genizot reflecting 
students’ shorthand writings in Maimonides’ school as well as 
the school’s traditions. 


RISHONIM. 1. Fragments from the novellae of Yom Tov b. 
Abraham Ishbili (the *Ritba) to tractate Bezah. 2. New frag- 
ments from the commentary of Hananel b. Hushiel on Bible 
and Talmud. They consist of many pages, partly fragments 
of complete works and partly fragments of commentaries on 
individual chapters. They include commentaries on tractates 
Berakhot, Kiddushin, Sotah, Bava Kamma, Bava Batra, and 
Sanhedrin, as well as portions of his commentary to tractate 
Zevahim. 3. A complement to a commentary ofa pupil of Nah- 
manides to tractate Pesahim. 


LITURGY. Following the publication of “An Unknown Bless- 
ing on the Reading of the Chapter Bameh Madlikin (Shabbat 
2) from the Genizah? N. Wieder has come to the conclusion 
that the inclusion of this chapter in the liturgy was the result 
of the controversy between the Rabbanites and the Karaites. 
This blessing, which has been completely forgotten, was in 
the nature of a public declaration of faith in the authority of 
the rabbis and the continuation of tradition, and of the au- 
thority for kindling lights for the Sabbath which was forbid- 
den by the Karaites. N. Wieder deals with the formula of the 
‘Amidah in early Babylonian usage and shows that the words 
“Possessor of heaven and earth” were included in the formula 
of both Israel and Babylon. 


POETRY. ‘The last two decades have seen the publication of 
many critical editions of early piyyutim and of medieval re- 
ligious and secular poetry, the majority of which draw to a 
greater or lesser extent on Genizah sources. The Genizah has 
preserved not only many previously unknown poems of the 
famous poets but also a substantial number of the works of 
forgotten or little-known poets. 
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J. Schirmann published an anthology of Hebrew poems 
discovered in the Genizah. This collection includes secular 
and religious poetry from the Jewish communities of the 
East and from Spain, North Africa, Italy, and Byzantium. Es- 
pecially worthy of note are the oldest example of a Hebrew 
poem in praise of a beautiful youth; the full text ofa muwassah 
(muwashshah, see 13: 684) of Samuel ha-Nagid, of which pre- 
viously only a few lines were known; three secular poems of 
Judah Halevi which are not known from other sources; sev- 
eral muwassahat of Abraham Ibn Ezra including one which 
describes his flight from Spain; and Hebrew maqamat (see 
*Magama) including a section of maqamat Yamima, an alle- 
gorical love story, of which Israel Davidson published some 
fragments in the 1920s. This new fragment enabled Schirmann 
to identify the author of this work as Joseph bar Judah ben 
Simeon, the famous pupil of Maimonides. Also noteworthy 
are a number of rhymed proverbs, many of which show that 
their authors must have been familiar with the Hebrew ver- 
sion of Ben Sira. 

Several scholars have collected the works of various pay- 
tanim which have been preserved in the Genizah. A. Mirsky 
used Genizah sources extensively in his edition of the piyyutim 
of the early paytan Yose ben Yose. These piyyutim show that 
Yose ben Yose was one of the first Hebrew poets to make the 
oral law a basis of his works. Wallenstein published and ana- 
lyzed a number of *Yozerot by Samuel ha-Shelishi (10-11 
century), discovered in the Genizah, to which Ezra Fleischer 
and Yoseph Yahalom dedicated substantial scholarly work. E. 
Fleischer has critically edited 580 short liturgical compositions 
from the Genizah which were all written by the same anony- 
mous author (called “Anonymous” by Zulay). These poems 
(called pizmonim by the copyist of the Genizah manuscript) 
were composed in the late tenth century and were intended 
to serve as choral additions to several pieces of a cycle of ke- 
dushtaot written by R. Simeon ha-Kohen b. R. Megas, an early 
Palestinian paytan who was active in the seventh century. They 
reflect the increase in the participation of the choir in syna- 
gogue worship towards the end of the first millennium c.£. 
Fleischer has also used Genizah sources in his edition of the 
piyyutim of the tenth-century Italian paytan Solomon ha-Bavli, 
who was one of the first Hebrew poets to write in Europe. His 
works molded the Italian Ashkenazi school of paytanim. The 
Genizah has also preserved many of the poems of his pupil 
Elya bar Shemaya, which have been edited by Y. David. 

Owing to the ties between the Andalusian and Egyptian 
Jewish communities, manuscripts of religious and secular po- 
ems written in Spain found their way into the Genizah. Conse- 
quently scholars who have collected the works of the Spanish 
medieval Hebrew poets have found abundant source mate- 
rial among the Genizah papers. This applies to the following 
collections: the liturgical poems of Solomon ibn Gabirol, the 
religious poems of Judah Halevi and the Diwan of Samuel ha- 
Nagid by Jarden; the collections of the secular poems of Ibn 
Gabirol by Allony and Jarden and by Brody and Schirmann; 
the religious poems of Abraham Ibn Ezra by Levin; the poems 
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of Isaac ben Abraham Ibn Ezra by Schmelzer; the poems of 
Levi Ibn al-Tabban by Pagis, and the poems of Joseph Bensuli 
by David. Mirsky has published a collection of poems by Isaac 
Ibn Khalfun (10'-11" century), almost all of which were re- 
covered from the Genizah. These poems show that Ibn Khal- 
fun played an innovative role in the development of Hebrew 
verse in that he was one of the first to compose secular poems 
and introduce elements of personal experience into his poetry. 
D. Jarden published an anthology of medieval Hebrew verse 
Zefunei Shirah. This includes several poems of little-known 
or anonymous authors which have been discovered in the 
Genizah: 1. A list of secular poems by Solomon ibn Gabirol 
hitherto unknown from any other source. 2. A kerovah of the 
liturgical poet *Yannai to the portion Haazinu (Deut. 32). 3. 
Piyyutim to the Avodah on the Day of Atonement. They in- 
clude a “bibliographical” piyyut giving a detailed list of the ti- 
tles of ten such orders of service. 4. Early Yemenite piyyutim 
and Selihot for the Day of Atonement. 


HISTORICAL. S.D. Goitein devoted himself particularly to 
the economic life of the Jews as revealed in the Genizah doc- 
uments and fragments. He points out that as a result of the 
economic changes which took place in the Middle East as a 
whole, in which trade superseded agriculture as the basis of 
the economy, Jews tended to abandon agriculture and en- 
gage in skilled occupations and trade. In one text a Jewish 
girl writes to her widowed mother urging her to see that her 
brother, in addition to studying Torah, also learn a trade, add- 
ing “if he will have a trade, he will be a man” 

Other published material includes (1) Documents apper- 
taining to the life of the Jewish community of Egypt. (2) M. 
Gils Documents of the Jewish Pious Foundations from the Cairo 
Genizah (1976) gives the religious and sociological motivation 
behind them, the halakhic aspect, income and expenditure, 
etc. (3) Horoscopes from the Genizah (1977). (4) A letter from 
the community of al-Mahdiya in Tunis to Fustat in Egypt in 
the 11" century reflects the commercial movements between 
the ports on the Mediterranean Sea in which Jews played a 
prominent role. The letter was addressed to Nahray b. Nissim, 
originally of Kairouan, who later settled in Egypt, and reflects 
the golden period of the Fatimids in the first half of the 11 
century. (5) There has been discovered the earliest document 
emanating from *Salonika, a letter from an Egyptian scholar 
who immigrated there, dated approximately 1090. (6) Three 
documents from the beginning of the Crusades, consisting of 
letters from Tyre and Tripoli in Lebanon and Arqa in north- 
ern Syria which reflect the need of the Jews for mutual as- 
sistance in the difficult circumstances which prevailed at the 
end of the 11" century, and lastly, evidence of the connection 
between the Jews of *Yemen and the Babylonian communi- 
ties. (7) Additional material concerning the Jews in Erez Israel 
and the role of the ketubbah is to be found in a book by M.A. 
Friedman, Jewish Marriage in Palestine: A Cairo Genizah Study 
in two volumes (1980/81), Vol. 1, Ketubbah Tradition in Erez 
Israel; Vol. 2, Texts. 
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ALIYAH TO EREZ ISRAEL. In A. Kupfer’s Konteros Erez Israel 
(1968) are included pages from a work written by a sage desir- 
ous of immigrating to the Land of Israel, for which purpose 
he composed a pamphlet to serve as a guide for those con- 
templating immigration. A. David published new documents 
from the “late” Genizah illuminating life in Erez Israel and its 
vicinity after the Spanish expulsion. 


[Yehoshua Horowitz / Menahem Ben-Sasson (2 ed.)] 


MASORAH. Yeivin has undertaken research into the Baby- 
lonian vocalization system. He has examined all the known 
manuscript sources of Babylonian vocalization and described 
the linguistic tradition which it reflects. A large proportion 
of his manuscript sources are from the Genizah and contain 
principally Bible texts, rabbinic texts in Mishnaic Hebrew, 
and piyyutim. Yeivin discovered numerous variations within 
the Babylonian vocalization system and divided the types 
of systems which he found in his sources under three head- 
ings: (a) Old Babylonian; (b) Middle Babylonian; and (c) Late 
Babylonian. 

The texts using the Old Babylonian system were only 
partially vocalized, whereas Middle Babylonian vocalization 
was complete. Late Babylonian is a mixed system consisting 
essentially of Tiberian vocalization with vestiges of Middle 
Babylonian pronunciation. With regard to the chronology 
of the Babylonian system, Yeivin concluded that our earliest 
sources must date from approximately 800 c.g. Yeivin has 
also published facsimiles of all Genizah Bible fragments with 
Old Babylonian and Middle Babylonian vocalization and a 
few with Late Babylonian vocalization. The Spanish scholar 
Diez Merino has compiled a catalogue of all known Babylo- 
nian Bible manuscripts and written a synopsis of the work of 
former scholars on the Babylonian vocalization system. 

Several scholars have collected and studied Genizah frag- 
ments with Palestinian vocalization. M. Dietrich has edited 
and analyzed a number of Bible fragments with Palestinian 
vocalization which he discovered in Cambridge and Oxford 
Genizah collections. E.J. Revell has published two books on 
Palestinian vocalization. In Hebrew Texts with Palestinian Vo- 
calization he analyzes and classifies the pointing of Hebrew 
texts with this vocalization system. The work is based on non- 
biblical texts discovered by Dietrich in the Taylor-Schechter 
New Series and on some 30 other texts, including biblical ma- 
terial, which were found by Revell himself in the Cambridge 
Genizah Collections. The classification consists of two parts, 
one of biblical and the other of non-biblical texts, and is based 
on the number of vowel signs which are used and the man- 
ner of their use. According to Revell, in the non-biblical texts 
there are 11 different types of vocalization, all of which belong 
to one of two major divisions or dialect groups. In his assess- 
ment of the relationship between Palestinian and Ben-Asher 
Tiberian vocalization, Revell advances the view that the Pal- 
estinian system represents a stage of Hebrew which has de- 
veloped further than that reflected in the Ben-Asher system. 
This theory is contrary to that of the majority of scholars who 
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maintain that the Palestinian system reflects an earlier stage of 
Hebrew than the Tiberian. In his more recent book, Biblical 
Texts with Palestinian Pointing and their Accents, Revell lists all 
known Biblical manuscripts with Palestinian pointing, includ- 
ing several new fragments discovered in the Taylor-Schechter 
Additional Series, and studies the use of their accent signs. He 
contradicts P. Kahle, who claimed that Palestinian accent signs 
did not mark stress. According to Revell, it is quite reasonable 
to hold that they indicate stress if it is assumed that stress in 
Palestinian Biblical Hebrew frequently fell on the penultima 
rather than on the ultima. 

B. Chiesa has made a comprehensive study of fragments 
of biblical texts with Palestinian vocalization. His work in- 
cludes a summary of previous studies on Palestinian vocal- 
ization as well as a catalogue of all the Palestinian Bible frag- 
ments which were known to him before the Taylor-Schechter 
Additional Series became available. He discusses the historical 
position of the Palestinian system and its cultural milieu and 
concludes that it was molded by provincial Jewish commu- 
nities which lacked strong scholarly leadership. Chiesa also 
collects the variant readings which the Palestinian texts ex- 
hibit in comparison with Ben Hayyim’s Bible as edited by van 
der Hooght in 1705. These variant readings show that the text 
of the Palestinian Bible fragments belongs to a textual family 
which is distinct from that of the Tiberian and Babylonian tra- 
ditions. It is close to the lost Hebrew tradition whose remains 
are now to be found in the Greek and related variants. 

N. Allony has published facsimiles of 60 Genizah frag- 
ments of Talmud and Halakhah with Palestinian vocaliza- 
tion. None of these fragments is later than the 11" century; 
they thus invalidate the generally accepted view that vocalized 
Mishnah texts did not exist before the 14" century (the date 
of the Kaufmann manuscript). 

In his book Manuscritos hebreos y arameos de la Biblia, H. 
Diez Macho discusses the work which has been done on the 
various vocalization systems and attempts to elucidate many 
of the problems which these involve. Chapters are devoted to 
Babylonian, Palestinian, and Tiberian vocalization and also 
to what he calls “Pseudo Ben-Naphtali” vocalization, ie., the 
mixed system of Tiberian and Palestinian vowel signs which 
Kahle erroneously called Ben-Naphtali. Apart from the stan- 
dard Tiberian systems, most of our knowledge of these types 
of vocalization is derived from Genizah fragments. The work 
also includes a catalogue of Genizah Bible fragments with 
“Pseudo Ben-Naphtali” vocalization, which supplements the 
list published previously by Diez Macho (Hebrew and Semitic 
Studies Presented to G.R. Driver, 1963, pp. 16-52). This new 
catalogue shows that there are more Bible manuscripts of this 
type in the Genizah than was formerly thought. 


GRAMMAR AND LEXICOGRAPHY. Allony has reconstructed 
Saadiah Gaon’s lexicographical work Ha-Egron from Genizah 
manuscript fragments and published it in a critical edition. 
Until the discovery of the Genizah this work was known by 
name only from Abraham Ibn Ezra’s introduction to linguis- 
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tics, Sefer Moznayim. The work was designed as a handbook 
for poets, the entries being arranged both according to their 
initial letter to assist the writing of acrostics and also accord- 
ing to their final letter in order to help poets find a rhym- 
ing word. Allony has also published, in the form of a mono- 
graph, Genizah fragments of the Kitab al-Kamil by the Spanish 
grammarian Jacob ben Eleazar. Previously this work was only 
known from citations in medieval grammatical treatises and 
Bible commentaries. The fragments of the original work show 
that the Kitab al-Kamil formed the apex of the Spanish school 
of Hebrew philology. The book was a comprehensive and sys- 
tematic exposition of grammar, which was more clearly orga- 
nized than the compendious Sefer ha-Rikmah of his illustri- 
ous forbear Ibn Janah. 

S. Abramson has used Genizah sources extensively to re- 
construct the Kitab al-Tajnis (Book of Homonyms) of Judah 
ibn Bal'am. This is a lexicographical work which lists words 
with two or more different meanings. Genizah fragments have 
also been used by A. Dotan in his edition of the Sefer Dikdukei 
ha-Teamim of Aaron ben Asher and by Halkin in his edition 
of the Kitab al-Muhadara wa-al-Mudhakara of Moses Ibn 
Ezra. The very beginning of the mediaeval linguistic learned 
works, Kutub al-Lugha by Saadya Gaon was reconstructed 
and edited by A. Dotan. 


TARGUM AND VERSIONS. M. Klein has published all the pri- 
mary sources of the so-called Fragment Targums to the Penta- 
teuch, two of which are Genizah manuscripts from the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America and the British Museum. 
The Fragment Targums are not complete verse-by-verse ren- 
derings of the Hebrew text but contain only a selection of iso- 
lated verses or parts of verses. The two Genizah texts are both 
of Palestinian provenance and are the earliest of the fragment 
Targum manuscripts (11'?-13" century). S. Lund and S.A. Fos- 
ter have made a study of the Targum traditions as represented 
in the codex Neofiti 1, which was discovered by Diez Macho 
in 1956. The codex Neofiti 1 contains the complete text of the 
Palestinian Targum to the Pentateuch. This text belongs to 
the same tradition as the Genizah fragments of the Palestin- 
ian Targum which were published by Kahle in 1930 and also 
to the same as is represented by the Fragment Targums. The 
codex also includes a large number of interlinear and marginal 
notations which constitute two variant Targumic versions of 
the main text. Lund and Foster correlate these two margin 
texts with the Palestinian Targum as found in the Genizah 
manuscripts and with the Fragment Targums. They conclude 
that one of the margin texts is derived from the same tradi- 
tion as the Genizah and Fragment Targums whereas the other 
belongs to a different tradition, which has certain affinities to 
the Pseudo-Jonathan Targum to the Pentateuch. 

M. Goshen-Gottstein reconstructed parts of the Old 
Testament in the “Syro-Palestinian” version on the basis of 
all the known sources. This version was written in Christian 
Palestinian Aramaic and was used by the Melchite Christian 
community in Palestine in the first half of the first millen- 
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nium c.£. The bulk of the source material for this version is 
provided by palimpsests which have been discovered in the 
Genizah. These contain Hebrew overscripts and Syro-Pales- 
tinian underscripts. 


MISCELLANEOUS. The Genizah has furnished sources for the 
edition of two important Jewish mystical works. M. Margali- 
oth has reconstructed Sefer ha-Razim almost entirely from 
fragments which were preserved in the Genizah. The general 
contents of this work have long been known, especially from 
extracts scattered in Sefer Raziel. It is only now, however, that 
we have the text of the original. Sefer ha-Razim is an exposi- 
tion of the names and functions of the angels in the six heav- 
ens which precede the supreme heaven, together with an as- 
sortment of magic formulae for suppliants of various types. 
The recently recovered original text shows that the work was 
heavily indebted to the Greek Gnostic literature of Hellenis- 
tic Egypt. It contains many Greek magic terms and even has 
a prayer to the sun-god Helios. P. Fenton has edited the Trea- 
tise of the Pool (al-Magala al-Hawdiyya) by Obadiah Maimo- 
nides (1228-1265), the grandson of Moses Maimonides, from 
Genizah fragments and from a manuscript in the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford. This mystical work is a manual for the spiri- 
tual wayfarer along the path to godliness. A man’s heart is 
compared to a cistern or “pool” which is to be filled with pure 
water. Obadiah’s work is permeated by a philosophical mysti- 
cism that owes much to the influence of Islamic Sufism. It is 
therefore an eloquent testimony to the close relationship be- 
tween Muslim and Jewish mystics in the 13" century. Fenton 
added more substantial editions of Maimonidean mystical 
traditions based on sources found in Karaite and Rabbanite 
genizot: Moreh Derekh ha-Perishut of David the 2"¢ Maimuni 
and several works of earlier generations of this dynasty. 

An important contribution to the history of Hebrew 
printing has been made by H. Dimitrovsky, who has published 
Genizah fragments of incunabula of the Babylonian Talmud 
from Spain and Portugal. These fragments are valuable be- 
cause the Expulsion from Spain (1492) and Portugal (1497) 
and the Christian Inquisition led to the almost complete de- 
struction of Jewish printed books, so that very few examples of 
early Jewish printing in these countries have come down to us. 
Moreover the text of the Talmud which these fragments pre- 
serve has many particular features which distinguish it from 
other known texts of the same work. Apparently old texts of 
the Talmud, which were not preserved elsewhere, reached 
Spain from Babylonia in early times. 

The Genizah has preserved the oldest Yiddish work which 
has so far been attested (14 century). It was first published 
by Fuks in 1957 and has been critically edited more recently 
by H.J. Hakkarainen. Hava Turniyanski published a series of 
letters written in Yiddish. 

Scholars of Hebrew paleography have been furnished 
with abundant source material from the Genizah. S.A. Birn- 
baum and M. Beit-Arié, for instance, have used Genizah frag- 
ments as representatives of the medieval and, to a lesser extent, 
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post-medieval Oriental and Sephardi scripts. Beit-Arié’s work 
Hebrew Codicology, which reports the preliminary conclusions 
of the Hebrew paleography project of the Israel Academy of 
Sciences and Humanities, is particularly important. Owing to 
the mobility of the medieval Jewish population in the Mediter- 
ranean area, the form of script used by a manuscript scribe is 
not by itselfa reliable guide to its provenance since the scribe 
may have had his training in another country. Consequently 
Beit-Arié has taken into account a wide variety of physical and 
graphical characteristics of medieval Hebrew manuscripts, 
which were cumulatively less sensitive to population fluctua- 
tions, and established a typology of general codicology. This 
typology will enable scholars to identify the date and prove- 
nance of medieval Hebrew manuscripts with greater accuracy. 
Edna Engel continues this work and formed types and schools 
of Genizah writers intended to characterize cultural traditions 
of Oriental communities and to set the basis for future match- 
ing projects of fragments from different libraries. 

[Geoffrey Khan / Menahem Ben-Sasson (24 ed.)] 


Genizah Material at Cambridge University Library 

OLD AND NEW SERIES. At the beginning of the 20" century, 
a few years after the presentation of the Collection to Cam- 
bridge University by Charles Taylor and Solomon Schechter in 
1898, a total of some 31,000 fragments had been examined and 
sorted in a classification series which became known as the 
Taylor-Schechter Old Series. The fragments were conserved 
in various ways. Over 2,000 were sealed between glass, al- 
most 7,000 were bound up in volumes, and about 22,000 were 
individually preserved in paper folders and stored in boxes. 
The remaining pieces, now known to number approximately 
109,000, were left in crates, being considered for the most part 
of lesser value. It was not until 1955 that their importance was 
acknowledged and that work began to sort and classify them 
under the direction of the university librarian, H.R. Creswick. 
A new classification was adopted for them and they came to 
be known as the Taylor-Schechter New Series. The sorting of 
the fragments for the New Series was, however, unsystematic. 
The bulk of the work was done by visiting scholars who, in 
the absence of a well-coordinated program, tended to make 
selections, each according to his own interests, in a rather 
piecemeal fashion. One reason for this was that, until the ap- 
pointment of H. Knopf in 1965, no member of the library staff 
had specific responsibilities for the Genizah Collection. The 
fragments that had been assigned classmarks were stored in 
boxes like the majority of the Old Series. 

Shortly after the initiation of the New Series a program 
began to microfilm all the classified fragments of the Collec- 
tion and so enable them to be studied by scholars in academic 
institutions other than Cambridge. In the late 1960s, on the 
initiative of the university librarian, Eric Ceadel, a conserva- 
tionist was appointed to treat the New Series material. The 
most up-to-date methods were used to ensure that the maxi- 
mum protection was given to the priceless fragments. They 
were cleaned, flattened, and repaired. Moreover their storage 
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in boxes was considered unsatisfactory, since they could eas- 
ily be damaged or misplaced when removed for consultation. 
Consequently they were placed in a transparent polyester 
film known as Melinex, sewn onto uniform-sized sheets, and 
placed in looseleaf binders. 


TAYLOR-SCHECHTER GENIZAH RESEARCH UNIT. In 1974 
the Taylor-Schechter Genizah Research Unit was established 
under the directorship of S.C. Reif. A ten-year project was 
initiated, the aims of which were the increase of personnel 
engaged in work on the Collection, the conservation of the 
material and its being made available to scholars, the compi- 
lation of bibliographical aids for users of the Collection, the 
initiation of an organized research program in the Genizah 
field, and the publication of material for both the scholarly 
world and the informed public. Part of the cost of this project 
was met by Cambridge University Library and the remainder 
was to be in the form of grants and donations from outside 
sources. A steering committee was set up for the unit consist- 
ing of representatives of the University Library and the Faculty 
of Oriental Studies, and has ensured the close involvement of 
the Faculty in the Unit’s work. 


SORTING. The New Series was terminated after it had come 
to contain about 42,000 fragments. The material still remain- 
ing in 32 crates was sorted in 1974 by a team of scholars in a 
joint project with the Israel National Academy of Sciences and 
Humanities. The result of this work was entitled the Taylor- 
Schechter Additional Series. Since the sorting was coordinated 
and completed in a short space of time the classification of 
the fragments in this series was more systematic than that of 
the New Series. The Additional Series contains about 67,000 
fragments and so the total number of pieces in the Collection 
can now be calculated to be in the region of 140,000, well in 
excess of Schechter’s original estimate of 100,000. 


CONSERVATION. A team of full-time conservationists was 
appointed to deal with the Taylor-Schechter Collection. They 
continued, with a number of improvements, the modern 
methods which had been initiated for the treatment of the 
New Series. After the New Series was completed they treated 
the newly sorted Additional Series fragments and placed them 
under Melinex in small manageable binders. Subsequently the 
Old Series fragments received the same attention. Finally the 
other Genizah fragments which had been acquired by Cam- 
bridge University Library before and after Schechter’s expedi- 
tion to Cairo, including the Or. 1080-81 material, were given 
the same protection as the Taylor-Schechter Collection. 

This conservation work was completed in 1981 and now 
all the material of the Cambridge Genizah Collection is fully 
accessible to scholars and may be freely consulted without 
any risk of damage. 


RESEARCH AND PUBLICATIONS. From 1974 a systematic- 
cataloguing program was established in Cambridge. As a re- 
sult, the first comprehensive catalogues of Cambridge Genizah 
material in a variety of scholarly fields are now making their 
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appearance. The following numbers in the Series have already 
been published: No. 2. Hebrew Bible Manuscripts in the Cam- 
bridge Genizah Collections: Volume 1: Taylor-Schechter Old 
Series and Other Genizah Collections in Cambridge University 
Library, by M.C. Davis, incorporating material compiled by H. 
Knopf (1978). Volume 2: Taylor-Schechter New Series and West- 
minster College Cambridge Collection, by M.C. Davis (1980). 

No. 3. A Miscellany of Literary Pieces from the Cambridge 
Genizah Collections, by Simon Hopkins (1978). An Introduc- 
tion to the Cambridge Genizah Collections, by S.C. Reif. He- 
brew Bible Manuscripts in the Cambridge Genizah Collections: 
Volumes 3 and 4: Taylor-Schechter Additional Series 1-31 and 
32-225, with addenda to previous volumes, by M.C. Davis. 

No. 4. Vocalized Talmudic Manuscripts in the Cambridge 
Genizah Collections: Volume 1: Taylor-Schechter Old Series, 
by Shelomo Morag. 

No. 5. Post-Talmudic Rabbinic Manuscripts in the Cam- 
bridge Genizah Collections: Volume 1: Taylor-Schechter New 
Series, by E.J. Wiesenberg. 

No. 6. Published Material from the Cambridge Genizah 
Collections: A Bibliography (three volumes). 

The Bibliographies of publications relating to the Cam- 
bridge Genizah Collections covers all published material up 
to 2005. Genizah publications are scattered in a wide range 
of periodicals and books, some of them unavailable in most 
libraries. Consequently, a scholar who is interested in a frag- 
ment is very often unable to trace what has previously been 
written about it. Each reference to a fragment was checked 
against the original manuscript and, if necessary, corrected 
before it was entered into the Bibliography. 


MICROFILM. ‘The Taylor-Schechter Unit has completed the 
microfilming of all the fragments in the Cambridge Genizah 
Collections on 320 reels. It has made whole sets of the films 
available to several institutions around the world including the 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem, Tel Aviv University, the Jew- 
ish Theological Seminary of America, and Yeshiva University 
in New York. Over the last few years Cambridge University 
Library has itself acquired microfilms of Genizah material held 
elsewhere. Consequently Cambridge is now a major center for 
the study of material from all the Genizah Collections. 


[Stefan C. Reif / Geoffrey Khan / Stuart E. Rosenberg (2"4 ed.)] 


The Friedberg Genizah Project 

The Friedberg Genizah Project was conceived and initiated by 
Albert D. Friedberg of Toronto, Canada, in 1998 and started 
to operate in 1999. Mr. Friedberg foresaw the possibilities of 
harnessing modern technology and international scholarly 
cooperation in order to advance research into the riches of 
the Cairo Genizah and facilitate the exploitation of these re- 
sources within the matrix of both traditional and academic 
Jewish studies. The Genizah contains hundreds of thousands 
of pages of treatises and documents of all sorts - texts of the 
Bible and commentaries, biblical and rabbinic dictionaries, 
halakhic works, poetry and prayer, philosophical and po- 
lemic treatises, deeds, documents, official and personal let- 
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ters, in Hebrew, Aramaic, Judeo-Arabic and Arabic, Judeo- 
Persian and Yiddish, dating from before the eighth century 
until the 15 and even later on. The project that resulted from 
Mr. Friedberg’s initiative was made possible by a grant from 
the Buckingham Foundation of Toronto, Canada. 

Specifically, the project’s purpose was threefold: (a) to 
produce a union catalogue of all Cairo Genizah fragments, 
which will eventually be made available online to all inter- 
ested scholars; (b) to commission transcriptions of as many 
of those fragments as practicable; and (c) to encourage schol- 
arship on the Genizah. 

The projected union catalogue will for the first time pro- 
vide a complete accounting of all Genizah fragments from 
collections all over the world, thus making the rich treasures 
of the Cairo Genizah accessible to all those interested in the 
history of Jewish texts and contexts from late antiquity to the 
early modern period. Included in this database will be a flex- 
ible search engine that will enable scholars to collate scattered 
fragments and conduct research on them, as well as a wide 
variety of searches in all the languages of the Genizah. While 
more than 60% of the Genizah has been catalogued in one way 
or another in the last century, since its discovery and export to 
libraries all over the world, much remains to be done, and FGP 
was established in order to bring this task to completion. 

Equally important is the effort to produce transcriptions 
of as many of these fragments as possible. These transcrip- 
tions, used in conjunction with the catalogue, will make it 
possible for those interested in particular subjects to investi- 
gate and integrate all relevant texts into their work. 

The Project was intended to restore awareness of the im- 
portance of the Genizah to the general and Jewish scholarly 
worlds, and, not least important, to attract junior potential 
scholars to specialize in or utilize this important source for 
Jewish and general history. 

FGP is involved in the continuous efforts of cataloguing 
at Cambridge University Taylor-Schechter Genizah Research 
Unit. All already-published catalogues of cuL entries are part 
of FGP database. rcp has contacted libraries with smaller col- 
lections than those at Cambridge or the Jewish Theological 
Seminary. The John Rylands University Library (jRUL), The 
University of Manchester, and several other libraries have 
signaled their willingness to cooperate in the accomplish- 
ment of FGp’s cataloguing goals. Among these are the British 
Library, the Bibliothéque Nationale et Universitaire de Stras- 
bourg, the Oestereichische Nationalbibliothek, the National 
Library of Russia, and the aru collection in Paris. By its end 
FGP estimates that the cataloguing of over 170,000 fragments 
will be completed and the results made available in a union 
catalogue; it is expected that the remaining 43,000 fragments 
will be catalogued by the libraries housing these fragments, 
with the encouragement of the FepP. 

In pursuance of its second goal, rcp has set up several 
units to work on specific areas of Genizah transcription, and, 
when appropriate as in the case of Judeo-Arabic texts, trans- 
lations. These include units devoted to the entire Talmudic 
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corpus (Mishnah, Tosefta, Babylonian Talmud, Jerusalem 
Talmud, r1F), Midrash Halakhah, Midrash Aggadah, Judeo- 
Arabic halakhic compendia, Judeo-Arabic grammatical and 
lexical texts, Judeo-Arabic philosophical and polemic texts, 
liturgical texts, court and economic documents, Geonic re- 
sponsa. These units are located at Hebrew University, Makhon 
Ben Zvi, Ben-Gurion University, Tel Aviv University, Bar-Ilan 
University in Israel, and Princeton University. 

FGP also aims at publishing in print the results of its 
work, catalogues as well as texts. FGP has so far published Pro- 
fessor Menahem Kahana’ first volume on The Genizah Frag- 
ments of the Halakhic Midrashim (Magnes Press, 2005). EGP 
also participated in the publication of a volume of Genizah 
texts of Maimonides’ Commentary on the Mishnah by Dr. 
Simon Hopkins, a volume of book-lists from the Genizah 
compiled by N. Allony, and further support for other vol- 
umes is planned. 

The process of transcription has begun to bear substan- 
tial fruit and numerous texts have been prepared for eventual 
distribution, or are in the process of being prepared. Especially 
significant are important rabbinic fragments and numerous 
Judeo-Arabic texts that are being transcribed and translated, 
with the hope of soon being able to make them available to 
the wider public in a variety of formats. As the Project con- 
tinues to develop, the scope and significance of this compo- 
nent of its work can be expected to continue to increase, so 
that a virtual treasure trove of new texts will be available. 
Coupled with the extensive cataloguing and bibliographical 
efforts the Project is involved in, we can be assured of open- 
ing the Genizah’s still unclaimed treasures for academic and 
religious scholarship. 

With all this progress, as well as the opportunity given 
to many graduate students and others to actually work with 
Genizah texts, a greater interest on the part of students and 
scholars in researching these texts can already be detected, and 
thus the third goal of the Project - the further development 
of the field by encouraging young scholars to enter it - is on 
the way to fulfillment. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND CATALOGUING. ‘The Project’s Unit of 
Cataloguing and Bibliography, as its name indicates, has two 
main roles: one is the preparation of a hand-list as stated in 
the Project's goals; the second role includes systematic comb- 
ing of published literature since the discovery of the Genizah 
material, for the purpose of recording the bibliographic refer- 
ences to and cataloguing of fragments from all Genizah col- 
lections. The focus around which the references are assembled 
is a unique fragment identifier, while all its varied, old, and 
erroneous identities in shelf marks, locations, and catalogue 
numbers are noted as added alternative fields, so as to elimi- 
nate as much as possible the confusion that accompanies a 
researcher's attempt in locating a desired fragment. The biblio- 
graphic recording notes the presence of a facsimile or whether 
a fragment is mentioned, transcribed, translated or fully de- 
scribed, in which case one also includes in the bibliographic 
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records any physical description and cataloguing information 
that appear in the publication. 

1. The Jewish National and University Library has com- 
pleted the digitizing of jnuL Genizah collection and prepared 
the hand-list for this collection in electronic version. 

2. Taylor-Schechter Genizah Research Unit, Cambridge 
University Cataloguing of T-s Collections: The projects cur- 
rently receiving full or partial support from FGp are as fol- 
lows: (a) the preparation of catalogues of the Arabic and Ju- 
deo-Arabic items in the New Series and Additional Series of 
the Cambridge Genizah Collections; (b) the compilation of 
a third volume of bibliography of published items from the 
Cambridge Genizah Collections, covering the years 1980-97. 


GINZEI QEDEM. Ginzei Qedem is an annual publication de- 
voted to Genizah texts and studies. Ginzei Qedem is part of 
the Friedberg Genizah Project, whose aim is to contribute to 
increased scholarly discussion of genizot worldwide, in the 
hope that the fruits of this discussion will eventually enrich 
both traditional and academic Jewish studies. The purpose of 
Ginzei Qedem is to provide a specialized venue for scholarly 
publications in this area. Younger scholars are particularly 
encouraged to participate alongside their more established 
colleagues. 

In terms of the subject matter to be covered, the rubric 
“Genizah texts and studies” is to be understood in the broadest 
possible sense to include publications of fragments of literary 
works and documents from genizot in Cairo and elsewhere, 
as well as studies based on such fragments. Articles may deal 
with any of the relevant disciplines, including but not limited 
to biblical studies and exegesis, history, literature (including 
piyyut), Talmud and rabbinics, theology, philosophy, linguis- 
tics, science, medicine, and magic. 

Contributions may be in Hebrew, English, or other ma- 
jor European languages. Any substantial quotations in a lan- 
guage other than that in which the article is written must be 
accompanied by a translation. 


THE CENTER FOR THE STUDY OF JUDEO-ARABIC CUL- 
TURE AND LITERATURE AT THE BEN-ZVI INSTITUTE 
(JERUSALEM). The Center currently conducts three proj- 
ects in conjunction with the Friedberg Genizah Project: (1) Ju- 
deo-Arabic halakhic literature, (2) Judeo-Arabic biblical ex- 
egesis, and (3) Judeo-Arabic philosophical, theological, and 
polemical works. In addition to these projects, the Friedberg 
Genizah Project is participating in the institute's ongoing proj- 
ect to catalogue the Judeo-Arabic manuscripts in the Firkov- 
itch Collection. 


Judeo-Arabic Halakhic Literature Project. The aim of this proj- 
ect is to reconstruct works relating to halakhic or talmudic 
topics written in Judeo-Arabic from the geonic period through 
the 15" century. After reconstruction, these works will be pub- 
lished with an annotated Hebrew translation and introduc- 
tions. The books concerned include halakhic monographs, 
works of talmudic methodology and legal theory, talmu- 
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dic commentaries, commentaries on Maimonides’ Mishneh 
Torah, Books of Commandments, and so on. While work on 
specific books is currently based on lists of identification made 
by various scholars, a systematic re-examination and catalogu- 
ing of the relevant Genizah fragments has also begun. 

The following books are at present in varying states of 
preparation: (1) Hai b. Sherira Gaon, Kitab al-Ayman (Laws of 
Oaths, known as Mishpetei Shevuot); (2) Hai b. Sherira, Kitab 
al-Bay wal-Ashriyah (Laws of Purchase and Sales, known as 
Mekah u-Mimkar); (3) Samuel b. Hofni Gaon, Kitab al-Talaq 
(Laws of Divorce); (4) Samuel b. Hofni, al-Madkhal ila ‘Ilm 
al-Mishnah wal-Talmud (Introduction to the Study of the 
Mishnah and Talmud); (5) Samuel b. Hofni, Kitab al-Buyw’ 
(Laws of Sales); (6) Samuel b. Hofni, Kitab al-Shurit (Laws 
of Legal Conditions); (7) Samuel b. Hofni, Kitab al-Zawjiyah 
(Laws of Marriage); (8) Samuel b. Hofni, Kitab Ahkam al-Yib- 
bum (Laws of Levirate Marriage); (9) Samuel b. Hofni, Kitab 
al-’Iddah (On the period of time a woman must wait between 
marriages); (10) Samuel b. Hofni, Kitab al-Nafaqa (On Support 
Payments); (11) Samuel b. Hofni, Kitab al-Rahn (On Pawning); 
(12) David b. Saadya al-Ger, Kitab al-Hawi (The Comprehen- 
sive Work [of Halakhah]); (13) Hananel b. Shemuel, Commen- 
tary on the Book of Leviticus; (14) Saadiah b. Joseph Gaon, 
Sefer Mitzvot (Book of Commandments). 


Judeo-Arabic Biblical Exegesis Project. The goal of this proj- 
ect is similar to that of the halakhah project: to reconstruct 
Judeo-Arabic works of biblical exegesis. In the case of biblical 
exegesis, however, it has not been possible to begin with a cor- 
pus of identified fragments. Further, the number of exegeti- 
cal fragments is much larger than in the case of the halakhic 
material. The institute therefore began with a systematic sur- 
vey of Genizah collections, cataloguing the Judeo-Arabic ex- 
egetical fragments, surveying the collections of the Bodleian 
Library and the British Library, the Mosseri collection, and a 
large part of the Cambridge collections. It is hoped that a de- 
tailed description of each fragment’s physical, paleographic, 
codicological details, as well as its content, will eventually en- 
able one to put together fragments of a single manuscript or 
composition. An attempt at identification of each fragment 
is already made at this stage. In addition, a start was made to 
transcribe and translate selected fragments, which from their 
paleographical, codicological, or orthographic characteristics 
appear to be relatively early, perhaps pre-Saadianic. As a pilot 
publication of a reconstructed text Prof. Ben-Shammai is now 
working on a critical edition of the Judeo-Arabic commentary 
of Saadiah Gaon on the first part of Exodus (ch. 1-20), based 
on a large number of fragments in various collections, with 
annotated Hebrew translation. 


Philosophy, Theology, and Polemics. This project is dedicating 
renewed, concentrated attention to the philosophical, theo- 
logical, and polemical material in the Genizah, mostly in Ju- 
deo-Arabic. The intention is to identify, catalogue, and pub- 
lish works belonging to these branches of thought, in all the 
Genizah collections. Fragments of works that have already 
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been edited are catalogued, and the significant variant read- 
ings are noted. These lists will be published independently 
and used in conjunction with the editions, or will prepare the 
way for the eventual publication of new, comprehensive criti- 
cal editions (if the material examined indicates the need for 
such an undertaking). Fragments that are still unpublished 
are catalogued, identified, or described in detail in order to 
facilitate future identification. Several collections have already 
been catalogued in this way: the Mosseri and a1v collections 
in Paris, the Kaufman Collection in Budapest, and the collec- 
tions in Philadelphia and in Oxford, as well as significant parts 
of the larger collections in the Jewish Theological Seminary 
(New York) and in Cambridge. 


Princeton University Project on Medieval Documents in Ju- 
deo-Arabic (Conducted by Prof. Mark Cohen). Under Fried- 
berg funding Princeton will computerize about 4,000 tran- 
scriptions of historical documents from the Cairo Genizah 
documents. These documents, mostly unpublished, were 
originally transcribed by S.D. Goitein and copies of his tran- 
scriptions are found in the “S.D. Goitein Genizah Research Lab 
at Princeton” (the original “Lab” is located at the Institute of 
Microfilmed Hebrew Manuscripts at the Jewish National and 
University Library in Jerusalem). The Princeton project key- 
boards Goitein’s typed texts, edits them, and provides them 
with brief catalogue-headers. 


Halakhic Midrashim (Project Conducted by Prof. Menahem 
Kahana, Hebrew University). The first book published by rep 
is Professor Kahana’s The Genizah Fragments of the Halakhic 
Midrashim, Jerusalem (Magnes Press), 2005. 


Judeo-Arabic Documents and Response (Project Conducted 
by Prof. Mordechai A. Friedman, Tel Aviv University). This 
group has undertaken the decipherment, translation, and brief 
annotation of the Genizah Judeo- Arabic responsa literature 
from the geonic period and the classical Genizah period (the 
manuscripts from the latter period will include a few Hebrew 
responsa) as well as other legal texts: Judeo-Arabic responsa 
dealing with commercial law, documents and some responsa 
associated with engagement and betrothal, responsa of Abra- 
ham Maimonides and his contemporaries. 


Philological Texts, Primarily in Judeo-Arabic (Project Con- 
ducted by Prof. A. Maman, Hebrew University). The group 
working on philology (grammars, dictionaries, and glossaries) 
which includes among others Genizah fragments from Radak’s 
Sefer Ha-Shorashim (such as T-s K7/82; T-S AS 141.76B), from 
Ibn Janah’s Sefer Ha-Shorashim (Ms. Heb d.33.69; Ms. Heb 
d.33.70V; TS AR 32.35, TS Ar. 46.36), fragments from Hebrew- 
Arabic Biblical Glossaries (Ts Ar. 5/51; T-S AS 141.44D; T-S 
AS 141.68B; T-S K7/45), and fragments from Hebrew-Arabic 
Mishnaic Glossaries (T-S K7/11). 


Genizah Cataloguing at JNUL (by Dr. Ezra Chwat, JNUL). This 
group completed an updated catalogue of the Genizah frag- 
ments of rabbinic manuscripts in Oxford’s Bodleian Library 
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and, for the Oriental Department of the Hungarian Acad- 
emy of Sciences, a catalogue of the David Kaufman collec- 
tion in Budapest. 


Documents from the Late Middle Ages (by Dr. Avraham 
David, JNUL). This group completed Cairo Genizah docu- 
ments of the Late Middle Ages (from the second half of the 
15 century to the first half of the 17"* century). 


Aggadic Midrashim (by Prof. Chaim Milikovsky, Bar-Ilan 
University). A group focusing on Genizah texts relating to Mi- 
drash Aggadah. This group will have two primary goals: (1) the 
preparation of a database/catalogue of Genizah fragments of 
Midrash Aggadah; and (2) the transcription of fragments of 
Midrash Aggadah from all collections of Genizah material. 
In the beginning of 2006 an interim estimate displays 
an order of magnitude. The figures, especially in catalogu- 
ing, represent records, not necessarily fragments, because of 
joints and splits. Cataloging (or identifying) records 68,900. 
About 25 teams (including individual scholars): 42,300 re- 
cords, in addition to 10 Cambridge computerized catalogues: 
24,400 records and 6 additional computerized catalogs: 2,200 
records. 6,800 transcriptions; 800 new translations; 23,000 
bibliographical items; 4,000 (in process of adding 20,000 jts) 
digitized images; 167,000 computerized lists of shelf-marks. 
These are in the process of being loaded into Fist [= FGP 
Information Storehouse]. FGp has already had an effect on 
Genizah-related activities, certainly in Israel, but also abroad. 
The number of researchers, and in particular the number of 
graduate students (both M.A. and Ph.D. students) involved 
in Genizah research today, either cataloguing, transcribing, 
translating, or in general conducting research on specific top- 
ics related to the Genizah world is considerably greater than 
several years ago. Many of these graduate students are now 
researchers on their own, working in the Genizah field. The 
various teams of researchers in four universities in Israel as 
well as in the Jerusalem National and University Library, in the 
Institute for Manuscript Microfilms, and at the Ben-Zvi Insti- 
tute have created an awareness and induced a flurry of activity 
very beneficial in itself to the promotion of Genizah-related 
research. Some successful examples are the special session on 
the Fep at the 14" International Congress of Jewish Studies 
in Jerusalem (2005), and the publication of the first issue of 
Ginzei Kedem. The same can be said about the awareness and 
activities in many Genizah centers such as Cambridge, Man- 
chester, Princeton, Pennsylvania, and the Jewish Theological 
Seminary in New York. From this perspective, one of the prin- 
cipal long-term aims of the project is thus being fulfilled. 


[Menahem Ben-Sasson (2™ ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: DOCUMENTS: S.D. Goitein, A Mediterranean 
Society, Vols. 1 (1967), 11 (1971), and 111 (1978); idem, Letters of Medi- 
eval Jewish Traders (1973); M.A. Michael, The Archive of Nahray ben 
Nissim, Businessman and Community Leader in Egypt in the 11" Cen- 
tury (Hebrew), Ph.D. thesis, Hebrew University, Jerusalem (1967); 
N.A. Stillman, East-West Relations in the Islamic Mediterranean in 
the Early Eleventh Century — A Study in the Geniza Correspondence 
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of the House of Ibn ‘Awkal, Ph.D. thesis, University of Pennsylvania 
(1970); E. Ashtor, Histoire des Prix et des Salaires dans LOrient 
Médiéval (1969); H. Rabie, The Financial System of Egypt A.H. 564-741/ 
A.D. 1169-1341 (1972); M.R. Cohen, Jewish Self-Government in Medi- 
eval Egypt (1980); G. Weiss, “Legal Documents written by the Court 
Clerk Halfon Ben Manasse (dated 1100-1138)” (Ph.D. thesis, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, 1970); A.L. Motzkin, “The Arabic Correspon- 
dence of Judge Elijah and his Family (Papers from the Cairo Geniza)” 
(Ph.D. thesis, University of Pennsylvania, 1965); M. Gil, Documents 
of the Jewish Pious Foundations from the Cairo Genizah (1976); M. 
Friedman, Jewish Marriage in Palestine (1980); Y. Stillman, “Female 
Attire of Medieval Egypt: According to the Trousseau Lists and Cog- 
nate Material from the Cairo Geniza” (Ph.D. thesis, University of 
Pennsylvania, 1972); J. Sadan, Le Mobilier au Proche Orient Médiéval 
(1976); S.D. Goitein, Palestinian Jewry in Early Islamic and Crusader 
Times (Hebrew, 1980); Y. Prawer (ed.), The History of Eretz- Yisrael 
under Moslem and Crusader Rule (634-1291) (Heb., 1981); M. Gil, The 
Tustaris: the Family and the Sect (Heb., 1981); S.D. Goitein, The Ye- 
menites (Heb., 1983); N. Golb and O. Pritsak, Khazarian Hebrew Doc- 
uments of the Tenth Century (1983); E. Ashtor, History of the Jews in 
Egypt and Syria under the Rule of the Mamluks, vol. 4 (Heb., 1970); 
idem, A Social and Economic History of the Near East in the Middle 
Ages (1976); N.A. Stillman, The Jews of Arab Lands (1979). POETRY: 
J. Schirmann, New Hebrew Poems from the Genizah (Heb., 1965); A. 
Mirsky, The Poems of Yose ben Yose (Heb., 1977); M. Wallenstein, Some 
Unpublished Piyyutim from the Cairo Genizah (1956); E. Fleischer, 
The Pizmonim of the Anonymous (Heb., 1974); E. Fleischer, The Poems 
of Solomon ha-Bavli (Heb., 1975); D. Jarden, The Liturgical Poetry of 
Rabbi Solomon ibn Gabirol (Heb., 1971); idem, The Liturgical Poetry 
of Rabbi Yehuda Halevi (Heb., 1978); idem, Divan Samuel ha-Nagid 
(Heb., 1966); N. Allony and D. Jarden, A Collection of the Secular Po- 
ems of Solomon ibn Gabirol (Heb., 1969); H. Brody and J. Schirmann, 
Solomon ibn Gabirol, Secular Poems (Heb., 1974); I. Levin, The Reli- 
gious Poems of Abraham ibn Ezra (Heb., 1975); M.H. Schmelzer, Isaac 
ben Abraham ibn Ezra, Poems (1980); D. Pagis, The Poems of Levi ibn 
al-Tabban (Heb., 1967); Y. David, The Poems of Joseph Bensuli (Heb., 
1979); A. Mirsky, The Poems of Isaac Ibn Khalfun (Heb., 1961); Y. 
David, The Poems of Elya Bar Shemaya (Heb., 1977); D. Jarden, Zefunei 
Shirah (Heb., 1967). MASORAH: I. Yeivin, “The Babylonian Vocaliza- 
tion and the Linguistic Tradition it Reflects” (Heb., Ph.D. thesis, He- 
brew University, Jerusalem, 1968); idem, Geniza Bible Fragments with 
Babylonian Massorah and Vocalization, 5 vols. (1973); L. Diez Merino, 
La biblia babilonica (1975); M. Dietrich, Neue Paldstinisch Punktierte 
Bibelfragmente (1968); E.J. Revell, Hebrew Texts with Palestinian Vo- 
calization (1970); idem, Biblical Texts with Palestinian Pointing and 
Their Accents (1977); B. Chiesa, LAntico Testamento Ebraico (1978); 
N. Allony, Geniza Fragments of Rabbinic Literature, Mishna, Talmud 
and Midrash, with Palestinian Vocalization (1973); H. Diez Macho, 
Manuscritos hebreos y arameos de la Biblia (1971). GRAMMAR: N. Al- 
lony, Ha-Egron: Kitab ‘Usiil al-Shir al-‘ibrani by Rav Saadiah Gaon 
(Heb., 1969); idem, Jacob ben Eleazar; Kitab al-Kamil (Heb., 1977); S. 
Abramson, R. Judah b. Balam’s Book of Homonyms (Heb., 1963); A. 
Dotan, The Dikdukei ha-Te‘amim of Aaron ben Moses ben Asher (Heb., 
1967); A.S. Halkin, Moses ben Jacob ibn Ezra, Kitab al-Muddara wal- 
Mudhakara (Heb., 1975). TARGUM AND VERSIONS: M. Klein, The 
Fragment Targums of the Pentateuch According to their Extant Sources 
(1968); S. Lund and S.A. Foster, Variant Versions of Targumic Tradi- 
tions within Codex Neofiti 1 (1977). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: GEN- 
ERAL: M.A. Friedman, Cairo Genizah Studies (1980). This work is the 
first stage in assembling the research on the Genizah in various fields; 
Talmud, Midrash, poetry, and language. Among the 19 entries are the 
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following: S.D. Goitein: “The Life of our Forefathers as Reflected in 
the Documents of the Cairo Genizah,’ Y. Sussmann, “Talmud Frag- 
ments in the Cairo Genizah,” Z.M. Rabinowitz, “The Importance of 
the Genizah Fragments for the Study of Talmud and Midrash,’ E. 
Fleischer, “The Contribution of the Genizah to the Study of Medieval 
Hebrew Religious Poetry,’ Y. Schirmann, “Secular Hebrew Poetry in 
the Genizah Manuscripts,” M. Gil, “Palestine During the First Period 
of Muslim Occupation (634-1099) in Light of the Cairo Genizah 
Documents,” M. Benayahu, “The Significance of the Genizah Docu- 
ments of the 16tt-18' Centuries”; N. Aloni, in: Sinai, 79 (1976), 
193-210; Sh. Morag, in: Tarbiz, 42 (1973), 60-78; Ginzei Jerusalem - 
The Teaching of Gaonim and Earlier Rabbinic Sages as compiled from 
the Ms. stored in the Genizah in Egypt, 1, new edition by A.J. Wert- 
heimer (1981); A. Scheiber, “‘Al Heqer Genizat Kaufmann ve- 
Hashivutah, in: Evkonyu (1977/78), 310-28. BIBLE: S. Abramson, in: 
KS, 52 (1977), 156-72; G. Weiss, in: Beth Mikra, 23 (1978), 341-62. 
MISHNAH, TALMUD, AND HALAKHAH: J. Agus, in: JQR, 62 (1971/72), 
314-6; N. Friedmann, in: Tarbiz, 40 (1971), 320-59; N. Aloni, in: Sinai, 
72 (1973), 11-29; G. Weiss, in: Gratz College Annual of Jewish Studies, 
2 (1973), 29-42; idem, in: Mehkarim be-Toldot Am Israel ve-Erez Yis- 
rael, 4 (1978), 161-73; R. Mirkin, in: Sefer Zikkaron to H. Yalon-Bar 
Ilan, 2 (1974), 371-84; E.Z. Melamed, ibid., 385-417; Z.M. Rabinowitz, 
ibid., 499-511; A.I. Katsh, in: JQR, 61 (1970/71), 1-74; 63 (1972/73), 
39-473 66 (1975/76), 129-42; 69 (1978/79), 16-26, 193-207; 71 (1981), 
181-84; idem, in: Sefer Shazar, Zer li-Gevurot (1973); S. Abramson, 
Kovez al Yad, N.S. 8 (1976); M. Krupp, Immanuel Freiburger Rund- 
brief (1976), 172-76; N. Aloni, in: Sefer Yaakov Gil (1979), 249-55; S. 
Morag, in: Sefer Zikhronot Baneth (1979), 111-23; M.A. Friedman, in: 
Mimizrah u-mi-Maarayv, 2 (1980), 19-25. MIDRASH: M.B. Lerner, in: 
KS, 48 (1973), 543-9; A. Scheiber, in: Acta Orientalia Budapest, 32 
(1978), 231-43; Z.M. Rabinowitz, in: Mikhtam le-David (Sefer Zik- 
karon le-ha-Rav D. Ochs) (1978), 106-19; idem, in: Bar Ilan, 16-17 
(1979), 100-111. GEONIC PERIOD: Z.M. Rabinowitz, in: Tarbiz, 41 
(1972), 275-305; M.A. Friedman, in: Sinai, 74 (1974), 14-36; ibid., 83 
(1978), 250-51; idem, in Michael, 5 (1978), 215-42; A. Hurwitz, in: Ha- 
dorom, 46 (1978), 123-227. MAIMONIDEs: A. Hurwitz, in: Hadorom, 
38 (1974), 4-44; ibid., 40 (1975), 57-122; M.A. Friedman, in: Tarbiz, 
46 (1977), 145-49. RISHONIM: in: Hadorom, 42 (1975), 107-56; A. 
Hurwitz, in Hadorom, 44 (1977), 5-78; ibid., 46 (1978), 4-13; J.-H. Lip- 
schitz, in: Moriah, 7 (1978), 5-12; ibid., 8 (1978), 2-12. LITURGY: A. 
Scheiber, in: Tarbiz, 42 (1973), 209; N. Wieder, in: Sinai, 77 (1975), 
116-38; ibid., 82 (1978), 197-221; ibid., 78 (1976), 97-122. POETRY: Z. 
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GENNAZANO, ELIJAH HAYYIM BEN BENJAMIN OF 
(second half of 15‘ century), writer and disciple of R. Benja- 
min of Montalcino. Gennazano wrote (1) Iggeret Hamudot, on 
the Kabbalah, dedicated to David b. Benjamin of Montalcino, 
whom he wished to instruct in Kabbalah (ed. A.W. Greenup, 
1912); (2) a poem about women, in which Gennazano arbi- 
trates between Abraham of Sarteano, who published a poem 
against women, and Avigdor of Fano who composed a poem 
in their defense (all three ed. by Neubauer in Israelitische Let- 
terbode, 10 (1884-85), 97-105); (3) two anti-Christian parodies 
of the “Yigdal” hymn (A. Marx, in Jar, 9 (1918-19), 306-7 and 
Freidus Memorial Volume, 1 (1929), 276ff.); and (4) a polemic 
against Christianity, a compilation of the arguments he used 
in a disputation with the monk Francesco da Aquapendente 
in Orvieto (Ms.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: HB, 10 (1870), 104; 21 (1881), 21; D. Kaufmann, 
in: REJ, 34 (1897), 309-11; I. Davidson, Parody in Jewish Literature 
(1907), 32. 

[Umberto (Moses David) Cassuto] 
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GENOA, seaport in N. Italy. There were Jews living in Genoa 
before 511, since in that year Theodoric the Ostrogoth con- 
firmed through his minister Cassiodorus the Jewish privilege 
of restoring, but not enlarging, the synagogue, which had been 
destroyed by Christian fanatics. From 1134 Jews who came 
to Genoa had to pay toward the illumination of the cathe- 
dral - this obviously discouraging their settlement. *Benja- 
min of Tudela (c. 1165) found only two Jews (brothers) in Ge- 
noa, dyers from North Africa. Notarial documents of 1250-74 
show a number of Jews established there or in transit. In 1492 
refugees from Spain arriving in Genoa in overcrowded ships 
were allowed to land for three days, but on Jan. 31, 1493, this 
concession was withdrawn through fear that the Jews had in- 
troduced the plague. In following years some well-to-do Jews 
were allowed to stay in Genoa under the supervision of an 
“Office of the Jews.” 

The policy of the Genoese doges and senate toward the 
Jews subsequently varied, alternately influenced by fear of 
competition and the need to exploit Jewish experience in 
overseas trade. The Jews were expelled from the city in 1515, 
readmitted a year later, and again expelled in 1550. In 1567 the 
expulsion was extended to the whole territory of the repub- 
lic. However, between 1570 and 1586, permission to engage in 
moneylending and to open shops in Genoa was granted four 
times to the Jews. In 1598 a further decree of expulsion was is- 
sued, but many Jews succeeded in evading it. In 1660 the 200 
Jews living in Genoa were confined to a ghetto, although two 
years later many were still living outside it. What is possibly 
the first polyglot Bible (or part of it) was published here in 
1516: the Psalter in the Hebrew original, with the Greek Sep- 
tuagint, the Latin Vulgate, the Aramaic Targum and its Latin 
translation, and an Arabic version together with some notes 
by Bishop Agostino Giustiniani, to whose scholarly initia- 
tive this magnificent edition was due. The last decree of ex- 
pulsion was issued in 1737 but was not rigorously enforced. 
Finally, in 1752 a more liberal statute was issued, but owing 
to the uncertain conditions the Jewish population remained 
small, numbering only 7o in 1763. The number increased dur- 
ing the 19" century, after Genoa’s development as Italy’s ma- 
jor port, especially after full equality was granted to the Jews 
in 1848. The community numbered about 1,000 in the middle 
of the 19" century. 


[Attilio Milano] 


Holocaust Period 

Because of its location and its large and active port, Genoa was 
an important center for the assistance of Jews in Italy. Until 
the very last minute, some Jews managed to find boats and 
escape from the city. 

One hundred fifty-three Jews were arrested and deported 
from the Province of Genoa during the German occupation 
of Italy. They included many refugees who had fled from Ital- 
ian-occupied southeastern France at the time of the Italian ar- 
mistice with the Allies on September 8, 1943, on their way to 
Switzerland or to the regions of Italy under the Allies. 
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Many Jewish refugees gathered in Genoa because the city 
was the headquarters of the Delegazione Assistenza Emigrati 
Ebrei (DELASEM), which coordinated assistance and rescue 
programs. The Genovese office of DELASEM was headed ini- 
tially by Lelio Vittorio Valobra, who later fled to Switzerland 
and continued to work from there, with Raffaele *Cantoni, to 
support the organization's activities. Massimo Teglio, a partic- 
ularly courageous Genovese Jew, remained on the scene and 
had a central role in helping both Italian and foreign Jews in 
danger of arrest. Teglio worked closely with Cardinal Pietro 
Boetto (1871-1946), the archbishop of Genoa, and his secre- 
tary, Don Francesco Repetto. Don Repetto recruited local 
priests and also created a regional rescue network, with help 
from the archbishop of Turin and priests from other north- 
ern Italian cities. 

The hunt for Jews began on November 2, 1943, when two 
German police agents entered the offices of the Jewish com- 
munity and forced the custodians, Linda and Bino Polacco, to 
turn over membership lists and summon members to a meet- 
ing at the synagogue the following morning. Many members 
had already left the city, but a majority of those arrested in 
Genoa were seized at this time. Only a few members who re- 
ceived the summons were able to escape, thanks to a warning 
received from Teglio. Rabbi Riccardo Pacifici, who until the 
last moment tried to help refugee Jews, was captured in the 
Galleria Mazzini, also on November 3. He died at Auschwitz, 
probably gassed upon arrival on December 11. 


[Alberto Cavaglion (2"4 ed.)] 


Contemporary Period 
At the end of World War 11, 1,108 Jews were left in Genoa. Sub- 
sequently, the Jewish population maintained its size, notwith- 
standing a constant outnumbering of deaths over births, and 
in 1965 it numbered 1,036 persons out of a total of 840,000 in- 
habitants. The port of Genoa was the transit center for various 
groups of Jewish emigrants who came mainly from Eastern 
Europe and were heading for Israel. In early 2000s the com- 
munity numbered a few hundred, operating a synagogue and 
a Jewish school. The review La Fiamma (“The Flame”) was 
published monthly. 
[Sergio DellaPergola] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Milano, Bibliotheca, index, s.v. Genova; 
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GENOCIDE CONVENTION. The Genocide Convention 
for the prevention of genocide and the punishment of the 
organizers of genocide arose out of a general reaction to the 
Nazi crimes against the Jewish people. Though several mass 
liquidations had already previously occurred in the history of 
mankind, none of these had reached the proportions and plan- 
ning of the slaughter of European Jewry by the Third Reich. 
After World War 11, a movement developed demanding that 
such acts be condemned as an international crime, and their 
perpetrators be punished. This condemnation was to be up- 
held by the coordinated activity of all civilized nations. The 
term “genocide” was coined by the Polish-Jewish lawyer Ra- 
phael *Lemkin in his book Axis Rule in Europe (1944), 79-95. 
It was also due to a large extent to his personal efforts over the 
years that the Convention was later ratified. 

The Genocide Convention was directly connected with 
the trials of the major Nazi war criminals at the International 
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Military Tribunal at Nuremberg, where the Nazi plan to ex- 
terminate Jews wherever possible was publicly revealed in all 
its brutality. The *United Nations, which in the preamble to 
its Charter had renewed the affirmation of basic human rights 
and the recognition of the value of human life, could not ig- 
nore what had happened in this sphere. Consequently, at its 
first session on Dec. 11, 1946, after it had confirmed Resolu- 
tion No. 95 (1) on the principles of international law which 
had been introduced by the legislation of the Nuremberg tri- 
bunal, the General Assembly adopted Resolution No. 96 (1), 
condemning genocide as a crime in international law, and de- 
termining that all nations have an interest in punishing such 
cases. After two years of preparation the text of the Conven- 
tion was unanimously adopted by the General Assembly of the 
u.N. (Dec. 8, 1948). By January 1969, 67 countries had ratified 
it, some with important reservations. As of 2000, 132 coun- 
tries were party to the Genocide Convention. 

The Convention outlaws not only mass murder but also 
several other actions of a less extreme nature, taken against 
groups of individuals. It does not give a legal definition of the 
term “genocide.” The characteristic trend of all the actions 
which can be defined as genocide is their inherent intention 
to destroy, wholly or partially, a national, ethnic, racial, or 
religious group per se. The following actions are classified as 
genocide: the killing of persons belonging to the group; the 
causing of grievous bodily or spiritual harm to members of 
the group; deliberately enforcing on the group living condi- 
tions which could lead to its complete or partial extermina- 
tion; the enforcement of measures designed to prevent birth 
among the group; the forcible removal of children from one 
group to another. 

Since the Convention aims at the prevention as well as 
the punishment of genocidal action, it determines that not 
only those who carry out such actions are liable to punish- 
ment, but also those who take certain measures liable to bring 
about genocide, such as a plot to carry out genocide; direct 
and public incitement to genocide; an attempt at genocide; 
participation in such action. This list clearly shows that the 
activities included within the framework of genocide are re- 
lated only to the biological and physical existence of the group 
in question. 

One of the main achievements of the Convention is its 
application to every criminal, regardless of his status, i.e., it 
applies equally to rulers who bear the legislative responsibility 
for the act, on public functionaries, and on private individu- 
als. This directive overrrules the argument of an “act of state,” 
which contends that leaders of the state are free of responsi- 
bility, performing their action not in their own name but in 
the name of the state. Although the convention does not deal 
explicitly with the plea of “superior order,” it is clear that this 
plea is invalid unless it refers to instances in which the intent 
to murder a group cannot be attributed to the accused. The 
Convention provided for national implementation (by local 
courts), for international implementation (by an international 
penal court, not yet in existence), and for prevention and sup- 
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pression of genocide by the General Assembly which may be 
called upon to do so. 

The effectiveness of the Convention had in the first 20 
years of its existence not been put to the test. Claims of geno- 
cide being committed were made, inter alia, in regard to blacks 
in Southern Sudan, to Kurds in Iraq, to Nagas in India, and 
to communists, Chinese in Indonesia, and the Ibos in the Bi- 
afran War in Nigeria, but no attempt was made to “seize” the 
General Assembly with these claims. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Robinson, Genocide Convention (1960); 
PN. Drost, Crime of State, 2 vols. (1959), incl. bibl.; Perlman, in: 
Nebraska Law Review, 30 (1950); Stanciu, in: Yad Vashem Studies, 
7 (1968), 185-7; Lemkin, in: Revue internationale de droit pénal, 17 
(1946); G. Percy, La Convention pour la prévention et la répression du 
crime de génocide (1950); Landsberg, in: Aussenpolitik (May 1953), 
310-21; Société Internationale de Prophylaxie Criminelle, La prophy- 
laxie du génocide, 1 no. 11-13 (1967); 2 no. 14-15 (1968); Fawcett, in: 
Patterns of Prejudice (Nov.-Dec. 1968), 23-25. 


[Nehemiah Robinson] 


GENTILE, non-Jew. It was only during the later Second 
Temple period that a sharp distinction and a barrier of sepa- 
ration was erected between the Jew and the gentile. The pro- 
hibition of marriage, which in the Bible was limited to the 
seven Canaanite nations (Deut. 7:1-4), was extended, fol- 
lowing the reforms of Ezra, to include all non-Jews; the ac- 
ceptance of monotheism was made the distinguishing mark 
of the Jew (Meg. 13a, Esth. R. 6:2); the Jews were regarded as 
having completely discarded *idolatry which was, however, 
uniformly characteristic of the non-Jew. In addition to that 
the low moral, social, and ethical standards of the surround- 
ing gentiles were continuously emphasized, and social con- 
tact with them was regarded as being a pernicious social and 
moral influence. As a result, during this period the world was 
regarded as divided, insofar as peoples were concerned, into 
the Jewish people and the “nations of the world,’ and insofar 
as individuals were concerned, into “the Jew” and the idola- 
ter (“oved kokhavim u-mazzalot; usually abbreviated to “ak- 
kum, literally “a worshiper of stars and planets” but applied 
to all idolaters). Only considerations of humanity, such as re- 
lief of their poor, visiting their sick, affording them last rites 
(Git. 61a), and discretion (“one greets a gentile on their festi- 
vals for the sake of peace” - Tosef. Av. Zar. 1:3) were reasons 
for breaking the otherwise impenetrable barrier. As a result, 
the conception of and the attitude toward the non-Jew from 
the Talmudic period onward are strikingly different from that 
during the biblical period. 
For the biblical period see *Stranger. 


In the Talmud 

Since talmudic literature spans over half a millennium, cover- 
ing a wide geographic area, attitudes toward gentiles expressed 
in it vary considerably. In fact, it reveals a whole spectrum of 
opinions from the extreme antipathy of the tormented Jew of 
Hadrian's time - e.g., Simeon b. Yohai’s statement: The best of 
gentiles should be killed (TJ, Kid. 4:11, 66c) - to the moderate 
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views expressed in the more friendly atmosphere of early Sas- 
sanid Babylon - witness Samuel's making no distinction be- 
tween Israel and the nations on the Day of Judgment (TJ, RH 
1:3, 57a). Thus all such statements must be seen in their spe- 
cific geographical-historical context. Nevertheless, in general 
it may be said that the Jew’s attitude toward the gentile was 
largely conditioned by the gentile’s attitude toward him (see 
Esth. R. 2:3), so that a gentile’s friendship to a Jew would be 
warmly and uninhibitedly reciprocated (see BK 38a, and wit- 
ness the relationships between Meir and Avnimos ha-Gardi, 
Judah ha-Nasi and Antoninus, Samuel and Sapor, etc.). 

Jewish antipathy to the gentile in talmudic times stemmed 
from a number of causes and functioned on several levels. 
Thus, gentiles were condemned for their cruelty to Jews (see 
BK 1174; Av. Zar. 25), etc.), their morals were considered repre- 
hensible (Yev. 98a; Av. Zar. 22b; Song R. 6:8, etc.), and through- 
out the period one finds reiterated the (theological) accusation 
that though they were offered the Torah, they rejected it (Av. 
Zar. 2b; Tanh. B., Deut. 54, etc.). Thus, the Jewish antipathy to 
the gentile was not due to the fact that he was of non-Jewish 
stock, i-e., it was not a racial prejudice, but rather motivated 
by their idolatry, moral laxity, and other such faults (see Av. 
Zar. 17a-b). Those that were righteous (by Jewish standards), 
however, were fully entitled to the rewards of the world-to- 
come (Tosef., Sanh. 13:2; BB 10b), and a further distinction was 
made by Johanan who declared that gentiles outside Palestine 
were not really idolaters, but only blind followers of their an- 
cestral customs (Hul. 13b). 


Terms 

In rabbinic literature the distinction between gentile (goi, ak- 
kum) and Christian (nozeri) has frequently been obscured 
by textual alterations necessitated by the vigilance of censors. 
Thus “Egyptian,” “Amalekite,” “Zadokite” (= Sadducee) and 
kuti (Samaritan) often stand in place of the original nozeri, as 
well as goi, akkum, etc. (see Pahad Yizhak, s.v. Goi). Probably 
when Resh Lakish stated that a gentile (akkum etc., in exist- 
ing texts) who observed the Sabbath is punishable by death 
(Sanh. 58b), he had in mind Christians (see A. Weiss, in Bar 
Ilan, 1 (1963), 143-8, xxxi-ii). The same may be so in the case 
of R. Ammi who ruled that one may not teach a gentile Torah 
(Hag. 13a; cf. Sanh. 59a). Numerous anti-Christian polemic 
passages only make real sense after nozeri has been restored 
in place of the spurious kuti or zedoki, etc. 


In Law 

The gentile figures very widely in talmudic law, in various 
legal categories, such as laws of personal status, marriage 
and inheritance, proselytization, laws of accession, contract, 
agency, evidence and damages, purity and impurity, laws con- 
cerning the types of property, and offerings he may present to 
the Temple, to name but a few. The basic assumption is that 
all non-Jews are subject to certain universal laws, religious, 
moral, and social (called the seven *Noachide laws): (1) insti- 
tution of courts of justice; (2) idolatry; (3) blasphemy; (4) in- 
cest; (5) homicide; (6) robbery; (7) eating the limb of a living 
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animal, and according to other opinions, castration, mixing 
of breeds, witchcraft, etc. (Sanh. 56a-b, et al.). 

Thus the gentile is a legal personality in Jewish law, and 
though sometimes discriminated against, is generally treated 
equitably. Thus, the Talmud relates that once the Roman gov- 
ernment sent two officials to learn the Jewish law. After care- 
ful study, they said: “We have scrutinized all your laws and 
found them just (emet), except for the following instance. You 
say that if a Jew’s ox gores that of a gentile, the owner is free 
from damages, while if a gentile’s ox gores that of a Jew, he is 
obliged to pay damages. But if, as you say, ‘neighbor’ (in Ex. 
21:35) excludes the gentile, then he should be free even when 
his ox gores that ofa Jew. And if, on the other hand ‘neighbor’ 
includes the gentile, then the Jew should have to pay damages 
when his ox gores that of a gentile ...” (BK 38a). 

Where there is legal discrimination against a gentile, it 
is usually based on objective reasoning, such as the fact that 
he does not subscribe to the Jewish “social contract” (non- 
reciprocity). Thus, the Talmud rules that the commandment 
to restore lost property to its owner (Deut. 22:1-3) does not 
apply when the gentile is the owner (BK 113b). This is because 
gentiles do not act reciprocally in such cases. Similarly, a gen- 
tile cannot act as witness (BK 15a) because (according to one 
opinion) he is dishonest and unreliable (cf. Bek. 13b). Here it 
should be noted that Jews suspected of the same faults were 
liable to identical discrimination. Other apparently discrim- 
inating rulings were intended to discourage intimacy with 
the non-Jew, or, in other words, primarily to guard the Jews 
from the dangers of assimilation, such as the interdict against 
non-Jewish wines and cooked foods, etc. In practice discrim- 
ination against gentiles was frowned upon and even forbid- 
den as it might jeopardize friendly relations (mi-penei darkhei 
shalom, Git. 5:8-9; mi-penei eivah, Av. Zar. 26a) and bring 
about a profanation of the Divine Name (hillul ha-Shem, 
BK 113b) - so much s0, that the Talmud enjoins that gentile 
poor be supported with charity like Jewish poor (Git. 61a) 
and does not even tolerate the charging of interest to gen- 
tiles (BM 7ob). 


[Daniel Sperber] 


In the Middle Ages 

The talmudic laws, referred to above, whose purpose was to 
minimize contacts between Jews and idolaters ran counter to 
the social and economic realities of Jewish life in the Middle 
Ages. Unlike the talmudic period, Jews no longer lived in com- 
pact, economically self-sufficient communities. (‘This histori- 
cal explanation for lifting many of the talmudic restrictions on 
Jewish-gentile relationships was already put forth by the tosaf- 
ists; see Tos. to Av. Zar. 15a, beg. Eimor.) Economic — and, as 
a result, a measure of social — contact with non-Jews was an 
inevitable necessity. Hence, in daily life, many of the talmudic 
restrictions in this area simply became dead letters. Taking this 
fact into cognizance, R. Menahem Meiri could write: “In our 
times, no one observes these practices, neither gaon, rabbi, 
sage, pietist, nor pseudo-pietist” (Bet ha-Behirah, Av. Zar. in- 
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trod.). Under the circumstances, the halakhists of the period 
were confronted with the problem of reconciling talmudic law 
with common practice that patently ignored it. Among the 
tosafists, this was accomplished by a process of dialectically 
reinterpreting the talmudic sources. Each specific law was re- 
interpreted so as to make it conform to the current practice. 
For example, the talmudic law prohibiting business dealings 
with gentiles on their festivals was construed as in consonance 
with doing business with Christians on Sundays (Tos. to Av. 
Zar. 2a, beg. Asur). Rashi (quoted in Or Zarua, Sanh. 2a) de- 
clares that such dealings are forbidden only on Christmas and 
Easter. A similar attitude is taken by the tosafist R. Elhanan in 
the matter of renting to a Christian a house owned by a Jew 
(Tos. to Av. Zar. 21a beg. Af; see also Tos. to Av. Zar 13a beg. 
Kal va-homer). Occasionally the discrepancy between law 
and practice was overcome by drawing a distinction between 
idolaters referred to in the Talmud and Christians who reside 
outside the land of Israel (Maharam of Rothenburg, Resp., ed. 
Berlin, no. 386). While the tosafists declare that “we are cer- 
tain that the Christians do not worship idols” (Tos. to Av. Zar. 
2a beg. Asur), an attitude already adumbrated by R. Gershom, 
they fail to apply the principle categorically. The hesitation 
of the medieval halakhists to fully accept the implications of 
an absolute distinction between a Christian and an idolater 
is apparent in their legal discussions. The prominent tosafist 
R. Isaac of Dampierre held that since Christians could not 
be regarded as strict monotheists, according to the halakhah 
they come under the category of Noachides who are not en- 
joined against trinitarian belief (Tos. to San. 63b beg. Asur; 
Tos. to Bek. 2b beg. Shema). Confronted by the exigencies of 
daily life, the medieval halakhists tended toward leniency in 
such talmudic prohibitions as the use of gentile bread, butter, 
and wine. R. Menahem Meiri constitutes the single signifi- 
cant exception to the attitude of the halakhists. Strongly in- 
fluenced by the rationalistic philosophy of his time, he drew 
a basic distinction between idolaters and between Christians 
and Muslims. The latter, he writes, are “peoples disciplined by 
religion” and, on principle, are to be regarded as Jews insofar 
as economic and social relations with them are concerned. 
In these matters, no invidious distinctions are to be made be- 
tween Jews and Christians (Bet ha-Behirah, BK 113b; ibid., Av. 
Zar. 20a). He hesitates however in his practical decisions to 
waive all the ancient restrictions lest their total abolition lead 
to a loss of Jewish identity. Maimonides in his role as halakh- 
ist offers a position that is at odds both with that of the me- 
dieval decisors and with that of R. Menahem Meiri. He flatly 
states (Yad, Akum 9:4) - deleted by censors in the ordinary 
editions - that the talmudic limitations on Jewish-pagan re- 
lations are applicable in his own time. Moralistic literature of 
the period, notably, Sefer Hasidim, displays a marked ambiv- 
alence. In a number of instances, it goes far beyond talmudic 
law in warning against any contact with Christianity and its 
ritual objects. Thus, while the tosafists broadly qualify and 
virtually abolish the prohibition against dealing in the ritual 
objects of an alien faith, Sefer Hasidim makes the prohibition 
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absolute. Yet, in its moral teachings, the book exhorts to an 
ethical scrupulosity in dealings with a gentile who observes the 
seven Noachide commandments. Such a person, it is averred, 
should be more honored than a Jew who does not engage in 
the study of Torah. However, such moral promptings were fre- 
quently motivated by considerations of expediency. Neverthe- 
less, in a significant passage (no. 58), the book holds up a noble 
act performed by a Christian as one most worthy of emula- 
tion by Jews. A motive frequently invoked in warning against 
unethical acts committed by Jews toward Christians is that 
of hillul ha-Shem (desecration of God’s name; no. 1080). De- 
spite a social atmosphere saturated with Christian contempt, 
repression, and persecution of Jews, R. Moses of Coucy could 
write: “We have already explained concerning the remnant of 
Israel that they are not to deceive any one whether Christian 
or Muslim. Thus, the Holy One, Blessed be He, scatters Israel 
among the nations so that proselytes shall be gathered unto 
them; so long as they behave deceitfully toward them (non- 
Jews), who will cleave to them? Jews should not lie either to a 
Jew or to a gentile, nor mislead them in any matter” (Semag 
Asayim no. 82). 
[Theodore Friedman] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: IN THE TALMUD: G.F, Moore, Judaism, 1 
(1946), 274-5, 339, 4533 2 (1946), 75; B.M.H. Uzid, in: Ha-Torah ve-ha- 
Medinah, 4 (1952), 9-21; ET, 5 (1953), 286-366; E.E. Urbach, in: 1], 9 
(1959), 149-65, 229-45; M.D. Herr, in: Sefer Zikkaron le-Binyamin De 
Vries (1968), 149-59; E.E. Urbach, Hazal (1969), 482-3, 488-9. IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES: J. Katz, Exclusiveness and Tolerance (1961); Y.F. Baer, 
in: Zion, 3 (1937/38), 37-41; E.E. Urbach, Baalei ha-Tosafot (19557), 
index, s.v. Avodah Zarah; G. Tchernovitz, Ha-Yahas Bein Yisrael la- 
Goyim le-fi ha-Rambam (1950). 


GENTILI (Hefez), family in northern Italy, particularly in 
Gorizia, Trieste, Verona, and Venice. The name Gentili was 
rendered in Hebrew as Hefez, and it is the latter name which 
appears in the Hebrew writings of the members of this fam- 
ily. 

MOSES BEN GERSHOM (1663-1711), rabbinical scholar. 
Born in Trieste, Moses was active in Venice. He was a pupil 
of Solomon b. Isaac Nizza, who was active in Venice around 
1700, and supported himself by being a private tutor. He dealt 
with philosophy, mathematics, and the natural sciences. He 
composed poems, one of which, written when he was 13, can 
be found in the Venice edition of the Bible (1675-78). His 
main work was a homiletical-philosophical commentary on 
the Pentateuch (Melekhet Mahashevet, Venice, 1710, with ta- 
bles and a portrait of the author; second edition, Koenigsberg, 
1819, with super-commentary, Mahashevet Hoshev, by Judah 
Leib Jaffe). Moses also wrote Hanukkat ha-Bayit, dealing with 
the construction of the Second Temple (Venice, 1696, with 
plan). On the occasion of his wedding, the poet Yomtov Val- 
vasson composed a poem (Venice, 1682), and a dirge on his 
death was published (Ghirondi-Neppi, 241). The beginning of 
an address by Moses is found in an Oxford manuscript (Neu- 
bauer, Cat. 1123). 

[Umberto (Moses David) Cassuto] 
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GERSHOM BEN MOSES (1683-1700), son of Moses b. Ger- 
shom. Gershom wrote Yad Haruzim, a Hebrew rhyme-lexicon 
containing an introduction, 12 rules for Hebrew usage in po- 
etry and rhyme scheme, and an appendix devoted to a poeti- 
cal version of the 613 commandments (azharot), according to 
Maimonides’ enumeration. After Gershom’s untimely death at 
the age of 17, the work was published by his father who added 
an introduction containing his son’s biography. A eulogy by 
Solomon b. Isaac Nizza, Gershom’s teacher, appears as an ap- 
pendix to the work (Venice, 1700; second edition, without the 
azharot and the eulogy, but with additional notes by Simhah 
*Calimani, Venice, 1738-45). Moses Gentili quotes some of his 
son’s interpretations in his Melekhet Mahashevet. 

[Samuel Abba Horodezky] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ghirondi Neppi, 70, 239; Steinschneider, in: 
Vessillo Israelitico, 27 (1879), 204 n.2; Soave, ibid., 28 (1880), 46; Fuenn, 
Keneset, 219; Cowley, Cat, 212, 469. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


In the Bible 

The geographic horizon in the early biblical period was the 
luah ha-ammim, a table of 70 nations listed in Genesis 10. 
The identification of the names and the location of the coun- 
tries are the subject of differences of opinion among schol- 
ars. It is clear however that included are all of Arabia, Syria, 
Asia Minor as far as the Caucasus, all the lands of the Tigris 
and Euphrates, the western part of the highlands of Iran, the 
regions of the middle and lower Nile including the desert 
extending to their west, and Greece and its islands (see The 
Seventy *Nations). 


In the Talmud 

Scattered throughout the Talmuds, the Targums, and the Mi- 
drashim are various geographic references connected with 
the halakhah and with expositions and homilies on the Bible 
and Midrash. Most of these references are associated with 
Erez Israel: with laws about “commandments applying to 
Erez Israel? which are to be observed only in Erez Israel, with 
praise of the country, and with the identification of biblical 
place-names. 

The mitzvot dependent on Erez Israel have full applica- 
tion only within “the territories occupied by those who came 
back from Babylonia” (Erez Israel); have partial application 
within the borders of those who came up from Egypt; and 
refer only marginally to that territory which lies within the 
wider borders promised to the patriarchs but outside the area 
of those who came up from Egypt - territory conquered by 
David on his own responsibility and known in the Talmud 
as Syria. Within the obligatory territories were exempted en- 
claves, such as Caesarea in the Sharon, Susita (Hippos) in the 
Golan, Ashkelon in the Judean coastal lowland, and within the 
exempted territories obligatory enclaves such as Kefar Zemah 
on the southeastern shore of Lake Kinneret. The boundaries 
of these areas and also of the enclaves are laid down in the 
halakhah (Shev. 6:1; Tosef., Shev. 6:6-11; Tosef., Oho. 18:14; 
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Sif. Deut. 51; TJ, Shev. 6:1, 36b). In connection with the laws of 
usucapion, Erez Israel was divided into three districts: Judea, 
Transjordan, and Galilee (BB 3:2). Concerning the laws for the 
removal of fruit from the house in the sabbatical year when 
they had stopped growing in the field, each of the three dis- 
tricts was subdivided into three regions: mountain, valley, 
and lowland. The phytogeographical features of these were: 
for mountains the Cillin pine, for valleys the palm, and for 
lowlands the sycamore (Ficus sycamora) (Tosef., Shev. 7:11; cf. 
Shev. 9:2). The area between Judea and Galilee was called “the 
country of the Cutheans” or contemptuously “the Cuthean 
Strip” (Matlit shel Kutim; Lam. R. 3:7). The question also arose 
as to whether the law applicable to levitically unclean heathen 
countries applied also to the country of the Cutheans. The 
sages decided that the law was applicable in those cities which 
had been surrounded by a wall since the time of Joshua and 
in which Megillat Esther is read on Adar 15‘ (Ar. 9:6; Ar. 32a; 
Meg. 4a; TJ, Meg. 1:1, 70a). 

Many identifications of geographic and ethnographic 
names in the Bible are in the nature of expositions. Onkelos 
contented himself with a few which he considered to be be- 
yond doubt. Targum Pseudo-Jonathan and the Palestinian 
Targum frequently identified places solely on the basis of the 
similarity of names without regard to any geographic consid- 
erations. Among the identifications of the table of nations, 
given in the Midrashim and Targums, none includes all the na- 
tions and countries known to the sages. These identifications 
are frequently inconsistent and contradictory. The equation of 
Rome with biblical Edom which was apparently intended at 
first to allow for open criticism of the Roman authorities was 
later accepted as fact and hence the former and latter halves 
of the verse: “Behold, of the fat places of the earth shall be thy 
dwelling, and of the dew of heaven from above” (Gen. 27:39) 
were interpreted in the Midrash (Gen. R. 67:6) as referring re- 
spectively to Italy (Rashi, ad loc., adds “of Greece,” ie., Magna 
Graecia, southern Italy) and to Bet Guvrin. On the identifi- 
cation of Kenites, Kenizzites, and Kadmonites, who are men- 
tioned in the covenant with Abraham (Gen. 15:19), and who 
were not conquered by those who came up from Egypt, there 
are divergent opinions: in a plausible interpretation R. Judah 
held that they were Arab tribes on the border of the land of 
the seven nations which the Israelites inherited, whereas R. 
Eliezer contended that they refer to Asia Minor, Thrace, and 
Carthage (Gen. R. 44:23, end; BB 56a). The identification of 
places in Erez Israel, particularly in Galilee, is mostly realistic 
and is of aid in a scientific study of the historical topography 
of the country (TJ, Meg. 1:1, 70a, b; TB, Meg sb). 

The sages thought that geographic and hydrologic fac- 
tors exerted a great influence on man’s physical and spiri- 
tual being. On Moses’ instructions to the spies: “And see the 
land, what it is; and the people that dwelleth therein, whether 
they are strong or weak” (Num. 13:18), the Tanhuma (Shelah 
Lekha, 6) comments: “There is a country that raises strong 
men, and there is a country that raises weak men.” A similar 
view is expressed in the midrashic statement: “Some springs 
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raise strong, others weak men, some handsome, others ugly 
men, some modest, others dissolute men.” The spring of Shit- 
tim (Num. 25:1), which was a place of licentiousness, watered 
Sodom (Num. R. 20:22). 

From the statements of the sages one can reconstruct the 
geographic concept of the world current in talmudic times. 
The earth with its seas was seen as a circle ringed around by 
the ocean (Okyanos) with the center of the circle being the 
*even shetiyyah (“foundation stone”) in the Holy of Holies, 
which was thought to be in the middle of the earth (tabbur 
ha-arez), not only in a geometrical sense. This was thought to 
be the beginning of creation. Around the center are concentric 
circles in order of importance: the Holy of Holies, the Temple, 
Jerusalem, Erez Israel, and the world (Tanh. Kedoshim, 6); 
this particular idea was devised by a man who had never seen 
Jerusalem. The idea of the centricity of the Holy Land occurs 
first in the Apocrypha, influenced by the Greek concept of om- 
phalos, which is that the center of Earth is at Delphi. The sages 
based the idea that the start of creation is with the even sheti- 
yyah on biblical passages (Tosef., Yom ha-Kippurim 3:6; Yoma 
54b), but not the centricity of Jerusalem, which was not of such 
great significance to Jews as to Christians who transferred the 
center to the cross of Jesus, a concept which the Church Fa- 
thers based on biblical verses (Ezek. 5:5; 38:12; Ps. 74:12). Thus 
the center of circular medieval maps is Jerusalem with the 
cross. The view that Erez Israel is higher than all countries, 
Jerusalem than the whole of Erez Israel, and the Temple Mount 
than all Jerusalem (Sif. Deut. 152 and 37; Sanh. 87a) is a literal 
homiletical interpretation of the verse: “Then shalt thou arise, 
and get thee up unto the place which the Lord thy God shall 
choose” (Deut. 17:8). The sages were however not unaware of 
the fact that the spring of Etam, from which water flowed to 
the Temple, was higher than the Temple Mount. 

An estimate of the size of the “world” ranged between the 
extremes of 6,000 and 1,440,000 parasangs. But a still more 
exaggerated view held that the earth was only "12,960,000 part of 
Gehinnom (TJ, Ber. 1:1, 2c; Pes. 94a). On the area of the inhab- 
ited world (oixovpévn) there were divergent opinions: 

(1) a third is inhabited, the remaining two-thirds being 
sea and desert; 

(2) the whole inhabited world is situated under one 
star; 

(3) the inhabited world is located between the Wain and 
Scorpio, that is, about 80° from north to south (54° north of 
the equator and 26° south of it); 

(4) it extends from east to west, a distance of one hour 
of the sun’s course, that is 15° (Pes. 94a). 

Even those sages who were aware that the earth is round 
did not deal with the problem of the date line. Alexander the 
Great during his campaigns is said to have risen upward until 
he saw the earth like a globe partially submerged in an enor- 
mous bowl of water, that is, the ocean (TJ, Av. Zar. 3:1, 42¢; 
Num. R. 13:14). The Zohar (Lev., s.v. ve-im zevah shelamim 
(3:1), Soncino ed., 346) states that according to the Book of R. 
Hamnuna the Elder the earth is a revolving globe, that when it 
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is day on one side, it is night on the other, that there is a place 
where there is no day and opposite it a place where there is 
no night. The comprehension of this is said to be the secret of 
the mystics and not of geographers. How this individual view 
came to be included in the Zohar is not clear. 

The problem of the density of the earth occupied the 
aggadists. There was a widespread view that the circle of the 
earth is like a dish that floats on the face of the *deep, namely, 
the water, and that below the deep are mountains, so that the 
whole rests on a solid base. Another view holds that the earth 
rests on pillars which apparently reach down to those moun- 
tains. Views on the thickness of the earth range from a thou- 
sand cubits (about 500 m. = 547 yds.) to a 50-year journey. 
There was a generally accepted view that the “water of the 
deep” is close to the surface of the ground which accounts for 
the origin of springs and the moistening of the ground: to a 
handbreadth of rain the deep responds with two handbreadths 
(Ta’an. 25b). Some thought that these springs originated in the 
Euphrates. The four rivers that went out of the Garden of Eden 
were higher than all the rivers in the world, the highest of them 
being the Euphrates, and hence R. Judah in the name of Rav 
prohibited all the water in the world to anyone who took a vow 
not to drink from the Euphrates (Bek. 55a). Hot springs have 
their origin in the deep, and pass over the entrance to Gehin- 
nom (Shab. 39a). “All the rivers run into the sea, yet the sea 
is not full ... they return (to their source)” (Eccles. 1:7). How 
do they return? There are three views: 

(1) through the channels of the deep; 

(2) through vapors that rise from the sea and form 
clouds, the desalination of the seawater taking place in the 
deep or in the clouds; 

(3) that river water disappears in the ocean because the 
latter has water which “absorbs water” even if brought up in 
a barrel on to dry land (a view which is apparently not an ex- 
position of the passage in Ecclesiastes). The phenomenon of 
how such absorption takes place is not explained (Ta’an. 9b; 
Gen. R. 13:9; et al.). 

The Jordan flows from the Dead Sea to the ocean below 
the earth (Bek. 55a). The idea that the ocean is higher than 
the land is apparently based on the homiletic interpretation of 
biblical verses (Jer. 5:22; Amos 9:6); the sand on the seashore 
prevents the flooding of the land, which happened twice, once 
in the generation of Enosh, when the flood reached Calabria, 
and once in the generation that witnessed the confusion of the 
tongues when the flood stretched as far as the ends of Barbaria 
(TJ, Shek. 6:2, 50a; Gen. R. 23:7, end). In the sea there are river- 
like currents and waves whose height reaches 300 parasangs 
which is also the distance between one wave and another. 
Among the big waves there are small ones (BB 73a). 

The sages distinguished between floral zones in Erez 
Israel on the basis of differences in altitude and hence in tem- 
perature. But there are other universal reasons for such diver- 
sity, viz. the distinctive features of water and of soil. Koheleth- 
Solomon planted in his gardens and parks “trees ... of all kinds 
of fruit” (Eccles. 2:5), which means, according to the aggadah, 
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literally all the kinds in the world. That they might flourish he 
sent demons, over whom he had dominion, to irrigate each 
tree by bringing water from its country of origin. Another 
view held that arteries spread out from the center of the earth 
through the entire world, and Solomon, knowing how to dis- 
tinguish them, planted on each artery the appropriate trees, 
even those from Africa and India (Eccles. R. 2:5, no. 1). 

From the praise of Erez Israel contained in the aggadah it 
is possible to put together an aggadic geography of the country 
before its destruction. The love of the Holy Land, the anguish 
at its impoverishment and at the depletion of its children, and 
the expectation of its future glory engendered exaggerations 
that are logically incomprehensible. Erez Israel's situation in 
the center of the world and its altitude did not change even af- 
ter the destruction of the Second Temple, nor did the weight 
of its stones, which was greater than those of the neighboring 
countries (PdRE 13). The aggadah is responsible for the exten- 
sion of the western boundary up to the Atlantic Ocean, this 
being, for the aggadist, the interpretation of “the Great Sea” in 
the verse: “And for the western border, ye shall have the Great 
Sea for a border” (Num. 34:6). Extravagant conclusions were 
reached by Targum Pseudo-Jonathan. All the countries on the 
continent as well as the islands opposite Erez Israel within the 
limits assigned to the patriarchs (from the Brook of Egypt to 
Taurus Amanus) up to the “primeval waters” at the further- 
most extremity of the world and even the ships sailing the sea 
are all included in the Promised Land (ibid.). It was said that 
after the destruction of the Second Temple Erez Israel “drew 
together,” ie., diminished inside. Alexander Yannai had 60 
myriad “cities” in the King’s Mountain and in each of them 
were 60 myriad people, except for three in which there were 
twice as many. To feed this population the country produced 
enormous crops of excellent quality. By the fourth century, 
the country had deteriorated to such an extent that it did not 
produce even a large number of reeds (TJ., Meg. 1:1, 1704; TJ., 
Taan. 4:8, 69a; Git. 57a). In the days of Simeon b. Shetah rain 
fell at the right time, the grains of wheat were as large as kid- 
neys, the grains of barley like olives, the lentils like golden de- 
narii (Taan. 23a). Several species of trees, such as cinnamon, 
brought from distant lands in the time of Solomon, still grew 
in the Second Temple period, and Indian pepper continued 
to grow until the destruction of Bethar (Eccles. R. 2:8). In ful- 
fillment of the biblical passage: “Thou shalt not lack anything 
in it” (Deut. 8:9), there were exiled with Israel to Babylonia 
through the channels of the deep 700 species of fish permis- 
sible as food and through the air 800 species of locusts per- 
missible as food. The fish and the locusts returned with those 
who came back from Babylonia (Lam. R., Proem 34). 

The fate of the Lost Ten Tribes has stirred the imagina- 
tion of Jews from the days of the Second Temple to our times. 
A miraculous existence was invented for them in distant and 
unknown lands, the legend of the tribes being connected with 
those of the river *Sambatyon and the Mountains of Dark- 
ness. Thus the Ten Tribes were exiled across the Sambatyon, 
ZXaBPatetov, the Sabbath river, which rages and hurls stones 
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on six days of the week but rests on the Sabbath, thus proving 
through nature the holiness of the Sabbath (Sanh. 65b; Gen 
R. 11:5, 73:6); Josephus describes it as a river in Syria which 
flows on one day and rests on six days of the week (Jos., Wars, 
7:96-99); the origin of the legend being apparently to be found 
in rhythmically intermittent springs, such as Ein Farah in the 
Judean desert. 


Medieval Jewish Geography 

Knowledge of the spherical form of the earth, derived from 
observing the height of the stars in different latitudes, reached 
Jewish scholars in Islamic countries through Arab astronomy. 
The first Jew to consider the earth as a sphere was the Cor- 
dovan rabbi, Hasan b. Mar Hasan ha-Dayyan, in his book on 
intercalation (end of the tenth cent.). At approximately the 
same time in Baghdad *Sherira b. Hanina Gaon, followed by 
his son *Hai Gaon, rejected the opinion that the heavens are 
like a cap over a flat earth. Only fragments remain of the sto- 
ries of Abraham b. Jacob who traveled in Germany and the 
Slavic countries in the 950s. The two letters from Joseph b. 
Aaron, king of the Khazars, to R. *Hisdai ibn Shaprut, which 
comprise not only historical, but also geographical material, 
were transmitted by Jewish merchants from Germany (about 
950). The books of medieval travelers frequently contained 
material of geographic interest (see *Travelers). 

By the 11'* century the spherical form of the earth was 
accepted among Jewish scholars in Islamic countries, and 
from there the idea passed to Provence and Italy. Solomon ibn 
*Gabirol states in Keter Malkhut: “The terrestrial globe is di- 
vided into two, half is dry land and half water” The first work 
in Hebrew about the round shape of the earth and its division 
into climatic regions, together with a list of the countries in 
each region, was Sefer Zurat ha-Arez (“The Book of the Shape 
of the Earth” (late 11" or beginning of the 12 century)), by 
*Abraham b. Hiyya. His system, like that of his Muslim teach- 
ers, is that of Ptolemy, the Alexandrian (c. 150 c.E.). Accord- 
ing to Abraham b. Hiyya, the earth, with the seas upon it, is a 
globe. The western or lower half of the globe is entirely water. 
The eastern half is mostly dry land (except for seas such as the 
Mediterranean and the Red Sea), but there is no human settle- 
ment except in seven regions. North of latitude 66° there is 
no settlement because of the cold. In the far south (there are 
those who say from the equator to the south and those who 
say from a few degrees south of the equator) there is no pop- 
ulated area because of the heat, which increases as one pro- 
gresses in a southerly direction. Zurat ha-Arez was published 
with a Latin translation by D. Schreckenfuchs and notes by 
Sebastian Muenster (Basle, 1546). 

The discoveries at the end of the 15** and the beginning 
of the 16" century refuted the limitation of the earth’s pop- 
ulation to seven regions. Information regarding this refuta- 
tion was conveyed to readers of Hebrew by Abraham b. Mor- 
decai *Farissol in chapter 13 of his book Iggeret Orhot Olam 
(“Epistle on the Ways of the World,” 1525), but geographical 
ideas derived from legends or books are still to be found in 
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homiletic and hasidic works, and they persisted in “scholarly” 
books until the 196 century. Still in 1550, Mattathias b. Solo- 
mon *Delacrut, in his short treatise Zel ha-Olam (“Shadow 
of the World”), based on a 13'-century French work, speaks 
of a quarter of the area of dry land which was not populated 
and where no human foot trod. As late as the end of the 18* 
century, Phinehas Elijah *Hurwitz of Vilna in Sefer ha-Berit 
[ha-Shalem] (“The [Complete] Book of the Covenant,” 1797) 
maintains that most of the globe is water, either surface or 
underground, that the waters of the oceans are higher than 
the land, and that sand prevents their flooding the earth. It 
served as a basic text to those who wished to learn about na- 
ture but were apprehensive of the work of the new maskilim 
who belittled traditional literature. Geographic literature in 
Hebrew and the part played by Jews in systematic geographic 
research are slight compared with the Jewish contribution to 
other branches of science, such as astronomy, mathematics, 
and medicine. 


Geography Textbooks 

Abraham Farissol’s Iggeret Orhot Olam served as a Hebrew ge- 
ography textbook until the 19‘ century. Like other 16b-cen- 
tury Jewish and Christian thinkers, Farissol believed in the ex- 
istence of the Ten Tribes and the river Sambatyon, and devoted 
much space to them. Approximately 300 years later, Samson 
ha-Levi *Bloch, a maskil of the Galician school, published She- 
vilei Olam (“The Paths of the World”: vol. 1, “Asia,” 1822; vol. 2, 
“Africa,” 1827), basing himself on German literature. The trea- 
tise is in the rhetorical and witty style of the times. Abraham 
Menahem Mendel *Mohr, still using only German sources, 
continued the work (1856) after Bloch’s death. The informa- 
tion on Jewish communities and Jewish scholars, known to 
the two authors without having to do any special research, is 
their original contribution. In the 1780s with the establish- 
ment of schools that included secular instruction in the cur- 
riculum, special short textbooks began to appear. Reshit Lim- 
mudim (“The Beginning of Instruction,” first ed. 1796; last 
ed. 1869), by Baruch Linda, the first such textbook in Hebrew, 
also has chapters on geography. A geography book, Ha-Kad- 
dur (“The Globe,’ Prague, 1831), by Moses S. Neumann, was 
written partly in Hebrew and partly in German, though in 
Hebrew characters. Asher Radin’s Geografyah ha-Ketannah 
(“The Short Geography,’ Koenigsberg, 1860), is an abridgment 
of a German textbook. Two works on the principles of geog- 
raphy: Mezukei Erez (“The Foundation of the Earth,” 1878), by 
Nahum *Sokolow, and Gelilot ha-Arez (“The Regions of the 
Earth,” 1880), based on German literature, by Hillel Kahana, 
an experienced pedagogue who is one of the last of the Gali- 
cian school, appeared about the same time. As was custom- 
ary among writers who did not know any Western European 
language other than German, Kahana transcribed French and 
English names according to the German pronunciation. An 
innovation was a colored Hebrew map, and sketches and pic- 
tures with Hebrew captions. In this way he educated the He- 
brew reader to map study and observation. 
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Writers of textbooks solved problems in Hebrew geo- 
graphical terminology and paved the way for the teaching of 
geography in schools in Erez Israel from the end of the 19 
century. 

[Abraham J. Brawer] 
Modern Geography 
In modern geography there has been development in the 
concentration on limited areas and specialization in particu- 
lar fields of study. One of these limited areas is the city. Die 
Stadt Bonn, ihre Lage und raeumliche Entwicklung (1947), by 
Alfred *Philippson, a German geographer, is one of the most 
important works on urban geography. Another significant 
contribution was made by Norton Sidney *Ginsberg, a U.S. 
geographer, who at the invitation of the Japanese government 
studied Tokyo's urban problems and incorporated his findings 
in “Tokyo Memorandum” (Reports on Tokyo Metropolitan 
Planning, 1962). Another specialized field is economic geog- 
raphy. Julius *Bien, a U.S. cartographer, not only prepared at- 
lases for a number of major cities but carried out a full-scale 
survey of intercontinental railways for the U.S. War Depart- 
ment. Saul Bernard *Cohen, who specialized in a number of 
geographic fields, wrote Store Location Research for the Food 
Industry (1961), considered a standard guide. In addition, in 
the sphere of political geography he wrote Geography and Poli- 
tics in a World Divided (1963). 

On physical geography Victor A. *Conrad wrote Fun- 
damentals of Physical Climatology (1942) and Methods in Cli- 
matology (1944); the Israel meteorologist Dov *Ashbel pub- 
lished A Bio-Climatic Atlas of Israel (1950) and Climate of the 
Great Rift; Arava, Dead Sea, Jordan Valley (1966). Joseph Hefez 
Gentilli (1912-2000), an Australian geographer, wrote Aus- 
tralian Climates and Resources (1947) and Geography of Cli- 
mate (1958). In connection with the study of the geography of 
soils David *Amiran, an Israeli, edited for UNESCO “Land Use 
in Semi-Arid Mediterranean Climates” (in Arid Zones Re- 
search, vol. 26, 1964). Morton Joseph *Rubin, a U.S. mete- 
orologist, did research in oceanography, meteorology, and 
in glaciology, particularly in connection with his studies 
on the Antarctic. Another specialized branch of modern ge- 
ography is biogeography; a monumental work in this field is 
Studies in Medical Geography (7 vols., 1958-67), by Jacques 
Meyer May (1896-1976), a French-born American scien- 
tist. Nautical geography is another division which has drawn 
the interest of Jewish geographers, among them the Italian 
Carlo *Errera, who wrote the pamphlet Litalianita dell’ Adri- 
atico (1914). The modern period has also produced an in- 
creasing number of historians of geography. Gustavo Uzielli 
(1889-1911), an Italian, did extensive research on the explo- 
rations of Christopher Columbus, Toscanelli, and Amerigo 
Vespucci. His best known work is La vita e i tempi di P. Dal 
Pozzo Toscanelli (1894). 

A number of geographers have turned their attention to 
the history of cartography. Roberto *Almagia, one of Italy’s 
most distinguished geographers, edited Monumenta Italiae 
Geographica (1929) and Monumenta Cartographica Vaticana 
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(4 vols., 1944-55). Erwin J. *Raisz, an American, wrote General 
Cartography (1938) and Principles of Cartography (1962). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neubauer, Géogr; J.Z. Hirschensohn, Sheva 
Hokhmot (19127); A.J. Brawer, in: Yerushalayim, 10 (1914), 117-32; 
idem, Palaestina nach der Agada (1920); S. Klein, Zur Geographie Pa- 
laestinas in der Zeit der Mischna (1917); J. Obermeyer, Die Landschaft 
Babylonien im Zeitalter des Talmuds... (1929); J.M. Guttmann, Erez 
Yisrael be-Midrash ve-Talmud (1929); M. Avi-Yonah, Atlas Karta li- 
Tekufat Bayit Sheni, ha-Mishnah ve-ha-Talmud (1966); F. Taeschner, 
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GEONIC LITERATURE. This entry includes the basic books 
of geonic literature, which were compiled during the geonic 
period - from the year 600 to 1040, approximately. Geonic 
literature includes several types of works: 

(1) Commentaries on the Bible 

(2) Commentaries on the Mishnah and Talmud 

(3) Books of Halakhah 

(4) Jewish Thought and Ethics 

(5) Prayers (prayer-books) and Liturgical Poetry 

(6) Responsa 

(7) Documents and Letters 

(8) Language and Grammar 


Commentaries on the Bible 
COMMENTARIES ON THE PENTATEUCH (TORAH). *Saadiah 
Gaon. Torah with Arabic translation (Constantinople, 1546); 
Tafsir al-Torah bi-al-Arabiya (Paris, 1893); Keter Torah, known 
as Taj (Jerusalem, 1894-1901); Commentary on the Torah, 
Kafah edition (1963); Torah Commentary on Genesis (Zucker 
edition 1984). 

Samuel ben Hophni Gaon. Commentary on the book of 
Genesis, A. Greenbaum (ed.), 1978. Selections of his commen- 
tary on other parts of the Torah have also been published. 


COMMENTARIES ON THE PROPHETS AND THE HAGIO- 
GRAPHA. From Saadialh’s translation of biblical books, Tafsir, 
there remain those of the Pentateuch, Isaiah, Proverbs, Job, 
the Five Scrolls, and Psalms, all with commentary. They were 
published from 1546 to 1970, with new sections of his com- 
mentaries on Isaiah, Lamentations, and the Book of Esther 
appearing more recently. 

Saadiah’s introduction to his Pitron Shivim Millim was 
printed in N. Allony’s Studies in Medieval Philosophy and Lit- 
erature 1: Saadiah Works (1986). Various geonic commentar- 
ies on the Bible are scattered throughout the geonic responsa 
and referred to in geonic essays; they were collected in vari- 
ous anthologies. 


Commentaries on the Mishnah and Talmud 

COMMENTARIES ON THE MISHNAH. (1) The only geonic 
commentary on the Mishnah extant in its entirety is on the 
order Tohorot (J.N. Epstein edition by E.Z. Melammed, 1982); 
it is attributed to *Hai Gaon and may be an adaptation of Saa- 
diah’s commentary. (2) Geonic commentaries on the Mishnah 
collected from various sources appear in Ozar ha-Geonim 
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(“The Treasure of the Geonim,” 13 vols., 1928-62) by Benjamin 
M. *Lewin. (3) Saadiah’s Millot ha-Mishnah (“Words of the 
Mishnah”) appeared in various journals. 


COMMENTARIES ON THE TALMUD. (1) Talmud commen- 
taries of the early geonim were incorporated into the Talmud. 
For a long time the geonic commentaries were found among 
those of the French and Spanish commentators. Some of these 
were thought irretrievably lost, with fragments being rediscov- 
ered only during the past 100 years. They were published in 
various articles, anthologies, and in Lewin’s Ozar ha-Geonim. 
(2) Talmud commentaries by *Paltoi Gaon, *Sherira Gaon, and 
*Hai Gaon, mentioned in various sources, have not reached 
us in their entirety. (3) The Talmudic dictionary of the gaon 
*Samuel ben Hophni was published by S. Abramson in A. Even 
Shoshan (1985), 13-65. 


INTRODUCTORY BOOKS TO THE TALMUD. ‘These works in- 
clude material dealing with methodology as well as with his- 
tory. (1) Seder Tannaim ve-Amoraim, compiled c. 884-886, 
was first published in Leghorn in 1796; an edition by Kalman 
Kahana appeared in 1935. The author’s name is unknown. It 
contains a summary of the chain of tradition of the oral Law 
up to the *savoraim, including regulations for passing halakhic 
judgments. (2) Saadiah Gaon’s Introduction to the Talmud, 
which has been lost. (3) Samuel ben Hophni’s “Introduction 
to the Talmud” - selected chapters of this work with the Ar- 
abic source and Hebrew translation, accompanied by an in- 
troduction and notes, were published by S. Abramson (1990). 
This volume is the second part of the work Samuel b. Hophni 
called Mevo li-yedi at ha-Mishnah ve-ha-Talmud. Extant from 
the first part are most of the book's index and several sections 
from the text (see S. Abramson, in: Sinai 88 (1980), 193). (4) 
Iggeret Rav Sherira Gaon was published by B.M. Lewin (1921) 
in both known versions, the so-called “nosah Sefarad” and 
“nosah Zarefat; i.e., a “version from Spain” and a “version 
from France” (in which there is a difference of opinion as to 
whether the Mishnah was already written down in the time 
of Rabbi Judah ha-Nasi or merely remembered orally), on the 
basis of manuscripts and Genizah fragments. 


Books of Halakhah 

(1) SHEILTOT (Venice, 1566), by *Aha of Shabha (680-752), 
gaon of Pumbedita. Robert Brody’s The Textual History of the 
She’iltot (1991) is a study aimed at reconstructing as closely 
as possible the original text of Sefer ha-She'ltot. This work 
prepares the way for a new edition of the She’iltot which will 
contain additional textual vestiges, particularly from the Cairo 
Genizah. (2) The book Ve-Hizhir, an imitation of She’iltot. 
(3) Legal decisions by Yehudai *Gaon (head of Sura academy, 
757-761), to whom the book Halakhot Pesukot is attributed. He 
is the first gaon whose responsa have been preserved. (4) Ha- 
lakhot de-Rab Abba, a student of Yehudai Gaon, excerpts of 
which were published by J.N. Epstein in Maddaei he-Yehadut 
(1927). (5) *Halakhot Gedolot. In addition to the 1548 and 
1885 editions, a new edition according to a manuscript in the 
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Ambrosiana Library, Milan, was edited by A. Hildesheimer 
(grandson of the 1885-edition editor): (a) Seder Moed (1972); 
(b) Seder Nashim (first three tractates, 1980), part 3, edited by 
E. Hildesheimer, introduction, 11-26, and Hakdamat Halakhot 
Gedolot, edited by N.Z. Hildesheimer (1987), 9-52. (See also 
Halakhot Gedolot-Halakhot Pesukot). (6) *Halakhot Pesukot 
or Hilkhot Re'u, attributed to the disciples of Yehudai Gaon, 
published in 1886 and in the Sasson Edition (1951). (7) *Ha- 
lakhot Kezuvot, published by M. Margaliot in 1942. (8) Books 
of Halakhah by Saadiah Gaon. Saadiah wrote monographs on 
various halakhic subjects, but only a small part has reached us 
in its entirety. A study on Saadiah’s Sefer ha-Edut ve-ha-She- 
tarot by M. Ben-Sasson appeared in the Annual of Jewish Law 
(1984-86), 135-278. A new edition of Sefer ha-Mizvot, with 
commentary by Y.Y.F. Perla, pts. 1-3 appeared 1989. (9) Sher- 
ira Gaon who is famous for his Iggeret mentioned above. Ap- 
proximately half of the geonic responsa in our possession were 
written by Sherira and his son Hai Gaon. Parts of Sherira’s 
commentaries on certain Talmudic tractates have also been 
preserved. (10) Hai Gaon did not compile any book of hala- 
khah on all the Talmudic laws, but devoted a separate compo- 
sition to each subject, as did Saadiah and Samuel ben Hophni. 
Five additional chapters of Sefer ha-Mekkah ve-ha-Mimkar 
(“Treatise on Commercial Transactions”) were published by 
S. Abramson in the Joseph Dov Soloveitchik Festschrift, vol. 2 
(1984), 1312-1379. There is also mention of a Book of Oaths 
in verse. Chapters of monetary laws of commerce and chap- 
ters of oaths in verse have appeared in part in various collec- 
tions. (11) *Samuel ben Hophni. Of his many works, only a 
few have reached us. In recent years excerpts have been pub- 
lished of his books from the Genizah. He wrote monographs 
on halakhah which are still being published. Mention should 
be made of the following: Chapters on Blessings (in Ozar ha- 
Geonim, tractate Berakhot, commentaries, pp. 65-77), the 
Book of Gifts, divorce laws, obligations of religious judges and 
the Book of Pledge, etc. 

Other halakhic essays from the period of the Geonim 
include (a) Sefer Metivot: a book of laws arranged according 
to the order of tractates of the Talmud. B.M. Levin collected 
all the citations from the book which were mentioned in ear- 
lier books and arranged them in the Talmudic order in this 
book Metivot (1934). (b) Sefer Hefez: There are many specu- 
lations concerning the authorship and place of origin of this 
book. Many of the early authorities discussing halakhic mat- 
ters use Sefer Hefez as their source. Levin is of the opinion that 
Metivot served as an example for Sefer Hefez. (c) The Book of 
Mitzvot of Hefetz ben Yatzliah (B. Halper edition 1915): This 
book includes all the laws of the Torah, and it is “a treasury 
of halakhah, philology and philosophy as they were in the 
time of the author.” 


HALAKHIC LITERATURE IN EREZ ISRAEL IN THE PERIOD 
OF THE GEONIM. In recent years, there were discovered in 
the Genizah, Hilkhot Tereifot shel Erez Israel - in the style of 
Halakhot Pesukot. An important find was remnants of Sefer 
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ha-Maasim li-Venei Erez Yisrael, and parts of this book were 
published by Levin, Epstein, Mann, and Aptowitzer, between 
the years 1930-1974. It is assumed that Sefer ha-Maasim served 
as a source for the compiler of Halakhot Gedolot, and possi- 
bly also for Sefer ha-She’iltot. There is a theory that Sefer ha- 
Maasim is another title for Sefer ha-She’iltot. During the Ge- 
onic period, important literary activities were undertaken in 
Erez Israel, such as the translation of works from Aramaic to 
Hebrew: Rav Yehudai’s Halakhot Pesukot was translated into 
Hebrew under the title Hilkhot Re’u, taken from the opening 
words of the book “Re’u ki Adonai natan lakhem et yom ha- 
Shabbat....” 


RULES, REGULATIONS AND CUSTOMS. The Geonim set 
down various legal decisions and customs. At the beginning 
of the Geonic period, an essay was written by a sage in Erez 
Israel, under the title: “Controversies between Easterners and 
those who dwell in Erez Israel” (pub. M. Margaliot, 1938). It 
includes a list of 55 customs upon which Jews in Babylonia 
disagreed with Jews in Erez Israel, and this book formed the 
foundations for all subsequent books of customs. “The Book 
of Change of Customs” (Miiller, 1878) and the “Treasury of 
Differences of Custom between Babylonian and Palestinian 
Jewries” (ed. Levin, 1942) are also available. 


GEONIC EDICTS (TAKKANOT). Geonim sought to issue de- 
crees based on Talmudic conclusions, and to establish regula- 
tions to cover all aspects of Jewish life. In the course of time, 
it became necessary to supplement Talmudic regulations and 
to introduce new laws according to the requirements of the 
period. These laws encompass various areas, and in particular 
deal with laws of personal status, money matters, oaths, and 
evidence. The sources for these ordinances are the geonic lit- 
erature and they are collected in H. Tykocinski’s The Gaonic 
Ordinances, translation and notes by H. Havazelet (1959). I. 
Schipansky’s The Takkanot of Israel, v. 3, Geonic Enactments 
(1992) contains takkanot by sages from Israel and geonim of 
Babylonian yeshivot from the close of the Talmud to the pe- 
riod of the rishonim presented in three sections: introduction 
to geonic takkanot by famous geonim of Sura and Pumbedita, 
and other takkanot from the same period. 


Jewish Thought and Ethics 

In this sphere mention must be made of Saadiah Gaon’s Emu- 
not ve-Deot, translated from Arabic by Judah Ibn Tibbon 
(Constantinople, 1562) under the title Sefer ha-Nivhar ve- 
Emunot ve-Deot (J. Kappah edition, 1970). Other works are 
Rhymes on Moral Instruction attributed to R. Hai Gaon (ed. 
H. Gollancz, 1922); Saadiah’s “Epistle on Ethics to the Jew- 
ish Communities of Spain” (in Saadiah’s Bible Commentary, 
Pt. 2, 1960), and Ethics of the Dayyanim by Hai Gaon. Other 
works by Saadiah Gaon: Esa Meshali, a rhymed polemic de- 
voted against the teaching of Anan b. David, in: Devir, 1 (1923), 
180 ff; and a polemic against *Hiwi al-Balkhi, published by 
I. Davidson, in the introduction to his edition of this work 
(1915), 11-37. 
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Prayers and Liturgical Poetry 

Of note are two prayerbooks; the Siddur of *Amram Gaon, of 
which a scientific edition by D. Goldschmidt appeared in 1972, 
and the Siddur of Saadiah Gaon, published 1941. 


Geonic Responsa 

Scores of collections of geonic responsa exist, comprising 
thousands of answers sent by the geonim to queries received 
from correspondents throughout the geonic period. A large 
number of responsa were discovered in the Genizah and 
several excerpts have been published. The first collection 
of geonic responsa appeared in 1516 in Constantinople. G. 
Harpnas’s Teshuvot ha-Geonim she-Heishivu Geonei Sura u- 
Pumbedita (“Responsa of Geonim of Sura and Pumbedita,’ 
1992) has the responsa arranged topically and provides cross 
references. 


Documents and Letters 

Many documents and letters of the Geonim have reached 
us. These were written in answer to specific questions which 
were addressed to them, or which the Geonim wished to make 
known among Jewish communities outside Erez Israel - es- 
pecially as regards specific subjects related to religious funda- 
mentals to taking a stand on current matters. In this connec- 
tion the Iggeret (“Epistle”) of *Pirkoi ben Baboi (turn of the 
ninth century) should be mentioned as it is one of the earliest 
literary writings from the geonic period and is also the first 
known instance in the literature advocating the dissemina- 
tion of the Babylonian Talmud. In this connection, see also 
the Iggeret of Sherira Gaon mentioned above. 

Among the many sources of geonic letters are J. Mann, 
Texts and Studies 1 (1931); L. Ginzberg, Genizah Studies 11 
(1929), which contains a collection of all the letters of the 
Babylonian geonim; S. Abramson, Be-Merkazim u-va-Tefuzot 
(1965). 

Throughout the Geonic period, the Geonim occupied 
themselves with prayerbooks, establishing the versions of 
prayers, and dealing with the obligation and value of prayer. 
*Natronai bar Hilai (mid-ninth century) compiled a prayer 
book, Meah Berakhot (“Prayer Book of the Hundred Bene- 
dictions”), and *Israel ben Samuel bar Hophni (gaon of Sura 
from about 1017 to 1033) deals with the “obligation to pray.’ 
Many liturgical hymns have reached us from the time of the 
Geonim. Saadiah’s Siddur contains bakkashot (petitions) and 
azharot; “Otiyyot Rav Saadiah” contains rhymes on the letters 
of the alphabet with annotations by Elijah (Bahur) *Levita at 
the end of his book Masoret ha-Masoret (1538). 

Many liturgical hymns of the geonim were discovered in 
the Genizah and have appeared in various publications and 
anthologies. 


Language and Grammar 

The geonim also engaged in the study of Hebrew language and 
grammar. Saadiah wrote Ha-Egron (edition N. Allony, 1969), 
containing a Hebrew dictionary, with Hebrew grammar rules, 
and also a summary of the basis of Hebrew poetry. Additional 
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information on geonic Hebrew is in Zahut ha-Lashon ha-Ivrit 
in: Allony Studies, (1986), 20-31. 
[Yehoshua Horowitz] 
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GEORGE (Cohn), MANFRED (1893-1965), journalist and 
editor. Born in Berlin, he took a degree in law and became a 
prominent newspaper editor and writer. George excelled as 
a political writer and as a film and drama critic. Among his 
books is Theodor Herzl, sein Leben und sein Vermaechtnis 
(1932). When the Nazis came to power, George went to Prague, 
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worked there for several years, and in 1938 immigrated to the 
US. In New York, he took over Aufbau (subtitled “Reconstruc- 
tion”), founded in 1924, originally the newsletter of the Ger- 
man-Jewish “New World Club” Under his editorship, Aufbau 
became a German-language weekly representing the German- 
Jewish immigrant community and acquired a circulation of 
more than 30,000. George was one of the outstanding figures 
of Americas German-Jewish community. 


[Frederick R. Lachman] 


GEORGE, WALTER LIONEL (1882-1926), French-born 
English author of half-Jewish parentage. He specialized in 
labor problems and questions of sex and marriage. George's 
works include The City of Light (1912), Israel Kalisch (1913), A 
London Mosaic (1921), and The Story of Woman (1925). He also 
wrote a study of Anatole France (1915). 


GEORGIA (Rus. Gruziya), republic in W. Transcaucasia. 
There is a tradition among the Jews of Georgia (the “Gurjim” 
that they are descended from the Ten Tribes exiled by Shal- 
maneser, which they support by their claim that there are no 
kohanim (priestly families) among them. 

Georgian historical literature had used the term “Geor- 
gian Jews” already in the 11'" century, but as a firmly estab- 
lished term referring to a specific community it was used only 
from the early 19" century after Georgia was incorporated 
in the Russian Empire. The Jews of Georgia call themselves 
Ebraeli and use Georgian language as their spoken and written 
language of communication, without resorting to the Hebrew 
alphabet. Georgian Jewish traders developed the jargon Qi- 
vruli (Jewish), many roots of which originated in Hebrew. 

According to the 1897 census 6,407 Jews in the Russian 
Empire considered Georgian their mother-tongue. Accord- 
ing to the 1926 census, the only census where each of the Jew- 
ish ethnic and linguistic groups appeared as a separate entity, 
there were 30,534 Jews in Georgia, among them 20,897 Geor- 
gian Jews and 9,637 were Ashkenazim. In the same census 
96.6% of the Georgian Jews named Georgian as their mother- 
tongue, and their literacy rate reached 36.29%. In 1931 the State 
Planning Committee estimated their number at 31,974. The 
1939 census showed 42,300 Jews (Georgian and Ashkenazi), 
representing 1.2% of the total population. The 1959 census re- 
ported that 35,673 Jews considered Georgian their mother- 
tongue. The 1970 census reported 55,382 Jews. About 70% of 
them left for Israel in the course of the next decade. There 
were some Georgian Jews who were registered as Georgians 
and not as Jews but no reliable estimate of their number was 
available. The Georgian Jews lived mostly in Tbilisi (Tiflis), 
capital of Georgia, the other centers being Kutaisi, Kulashi, 
Tshinvali, Gori, Oni, and Sachkhere. 

One historical tradition speaks of the first Jews coming to 
the country after the conquest of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnez- 
zar 586 B.C.E. It is possible that this reflects the arrival of Jews 
from Babylonia in Georgia, the southern part of which was 
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included in 539 B.c.£. in the ancient Persian state. The Jews 
presumably spread to the rest of the country from the south. 

Archaeological evidence supports the traditions by con- 
firming the existence of Jews in Mtzkheta, the ancient capi- 
tal of the East Georgian state of Kartli, in the first centuries 
c.E. Among the first Christian missionaries in the early 4% 
century, a Jew is mentioned named Eviatar or Abiatar from 
Urbnisi, as well as his sister Sidonia. Both were sanctified by 
the Georgian Orthodox Church. Mention is also made of the 
Jewess Salomea who wrote the life of Nina from Cappadocia 
who baptized the Georgians. 

Georgian sources refer to the arrival of Jews in West- 
ern Georgia in the 6» century, evidently from the Byzantine 
Empire, and the further migration of 3,000 Jews into Eastern 
Georgia. This information might indicate a mass flight of Jews 
from the Western regions of Georgia, ruled by the Byzantine 
Empire — where they were subjected to severe suppression 
in the 6" century - to the south-eastern regions of Georgia 
ruled at the time by Persians who tolerated Jews. Sources also 
speak of Jewish migrations to Georgia from Armenia and Iran. 
It is likely that the toponym °?°7DX mentioned several times 
in the Babylonean Talmud (e.g., Sanhedrin 94a, Tamid 32a) 
is to be read as efirike, i.e., Iberika or Iberia which was one of 
the ancient names of Eastern Georgia, as well as of Georgia 
as a whole. 

After the Arab conquest of considerable territory of 
Georgia in the second half of the 7" century, it was trans- 
formed into a province of the Arab caliphs, although it re- 
mained a Christian country. In the late 9" century a Jewish 
sect emerged in Georgia which denied some laws of halakhah 
including marriage and kashrut regulations. The founder of the 
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sect, Abu-Imran Musa (Moshe) al-Zafarani, went to Tbilisi 
(Tiflis) from the Babylonian Empire and was later known as 
*Abu-‘Imran al-Tiflisi, and the sect as a whole, which existed 
at least 300 years, was known as the “Tiflis Sect.” 

In the 9‘ century, Georgia was bordered to the east and 
north by the Khazar kingdom (see *Khazars), the elite of 
which adopted Judaism. There are no authentic data on con- 
tacts between the Khazars and the Jews of Georgia, but it is 
known that in the middle of the 10" century *Hisdai Ibn Shap- 
rut wanted to send his famous letter to Joseph, the king of the 
Khazars, through Georgia which Ibn Shaprut called “Armenia” 
in accordance with Arabic terminology of the time. 

In the early Middle Ages Georgian Jewry was connected 
mainly with Persian Jewry, and through Iran with Baghdad, 
the religious center of eastern Jewry. 

From the travel diaries of *Pethahiah of Regensburg, 
written in the second half of the 12" century, it might be con- 
cluded that some of the Jews living in “the Ararat country,’ 
ie., in Trans-Caucasus, had emigrated to other countries. He 
also noted that during his stay in Baghdad he saw the mes- 
sengers of the kings of “Meshekh Land,’ and those messengers 
related that the “Kings of Meshekh and all their Lands became 
Jews,” and also that there were teachers among the inhabit- 
ants of Meshekh “educating their children in Torah and in 
the Jerusalem Talmud.” Under the term “Meshekh’” one of the 
Georgian tribes, the Meskhi, might have been meant. However 
no support has been found for the theory that this tribe as a 
whole or partially adopted Judaism. Another Georgian tribe, 
the Hevsures, have up to the present time preserved historical 
legends connected with Judaism. Chronologically this would 
accord with the time of Pethahiah’s story. 
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In the 12" century Abraham *Ibn Daud (Rabad 1) men- 
tioned Georgia among the countries where the Jews adhered 
to Rabbinical Judaism and not to Karaism. In the synagogue 
of the small town of Lailashi in northwestern Georgia, there 
was preserved up to the 1930s, a Pentateuch manuscript of the 
11 or 12" century which was revered not only by the Georgian 
Jews, but also by the Christian population who attributed to 
it miraculous properties. 

When invaded by the Mongols some of the Jews of east- 
ern and southern Georgia moved to western Georgia, which 
preserved its independence, and founded new communi- 
ties there. In the 14" century mention is made of the Jewish 
community of Gagra on the Black Sea Coast, headed by R. 
Joseph al-Tiflisi. At the same time the philologist R. Judah 
ben Jacob either composed or rewrote a Hebrew grammati- 
cal work showing traces of influence of the Karaite school of 
Hebrew grammar. 

The impoverished situation of Georgian Jewry after the 
Mongol invasion contributed to their becoming serfs. Numer- 
ous sources refer to their serfdom over a five hundred year 
period, starting from the end of the 14" century. The process 
of enslavement accelerated in the 15tt-16t centuries when 
their situation deteriorated as a result of military invasions, 
first by Timur and then by the armies of Turkey and Persia, 
and also because of constant inner conflicts. All these events 
resulted in the disintegrating of the country into three king- 
doms and five feudal territories, as from the end of the 15t* 
century. Documents from the early 17'* to the mid-19' cen- 
tury attest to the numerous cases of the selling of individual 
Jews or whole families and groups, or of their changing one 
owner for another as debt payment or as a gift. 

Persistent wars and rebellions devastated entire regions 
of the country in the late 18**-early 19» century, depriving 
Jews of their property, and often to escape immediate danger 
they had to seek the protection of the local feudal lords, but 
in the final analysis they became enslaved by their protec- 
tors. However, one premise of their serfdom was always pre- 
served: the owner was obliged not to force them to convert 
to Christianity. 

The Jewish serfs occupied themselves with agriculture or 
with the traditional Jewish crafts: fabric weaving and dyeing. 
Some of them were involved in retail trade and other outside 
jobs, paying their masters a yearly compensation. As late as 
1835, several decades after eastern Georgia had been incor- 
porated in the Russian Empire, many Jews still lived on the 
estates of their feudal lords, and only a small proportion was 
engaged in outside jobs in towns. Free Jews who could buy 
their liberation now also lived in the towns. They were mostly 
affluent merchants or owners of large stores. 

Throughout the period of their serfdom, migration - 
forced or voluntary - took place. Thus voluntary migrations 
to the Crimea occurred in the 15tt-16" centuries. Jews in the 
19t and 20* centuries were still to be found in the Crimea 
having family names of Georgian origin. In the 178-18" cen- 
turies a forced migration occurred when Georgian Jews were 
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driven out by Persian invaders to Persia together with tens of 
thousands of non-Jewish Georgians. 

The Jewish serfs lived on their masters’ estates as small 
groups, separated from each other. Due to their isolation and 
the absence of a uniting religious and spiritual center, their 
Jewish knowledge deteriorated. The German traveler Rein- 
eggs who visited Georgia in 1780 wrote about the rural Jews 
being called “Canaanites” by the urban Jewish merchants and 
weavers because of the former’s poor knowledge of the reli- 
gious laws. 

Sometimes Jews converted to Christianity to escape 
their serfdom. The Georgian Church favored the conversions: 
documentary evidence exists of cases where the Church paid 
for the liberation of serfs who wished to convert. There were 
also cases when the feudal lords, contrary to their obligations, 
forced their Jewish serfs to convert to Christianity. 

According to the Georgian legislation the Jewish serfs of 
Georgia were divided into three categories: the King’s serfs, 
the Feudal serfs and the Church’s serfs. Both groups of Jews, 
free and enslaved, were not admitted to serve in the army, and 
instead of military service payed the “army ransom.” When in 
1801 eastern Georgia was included in the Russian Empire the 
category of the King’s serfs became the “Treasury Serfs” obli- 
gated to pay taxes to the Russian treasury. In 1864-1871 serf- 
dom in Georgia was abolished, and the former serfs among 
Georgian Jews moved to towns where the Jews had been al- 
ready settled, and became engaged mainly in retail trade. 

A comparatively small share of the Jewish population was 
engaged in various crafts, mainly in shoe and hat making. Be- 
fore the revolution of 1917 this share did not exceed 3-5% of 
the Jewish labor force. Women dealt with weaving and dye- 
ing for home and for sale. Some families also possessed land 
plots, mostly under grape cultivation. 

The structure of the Jewish community finally developed 
following the liberation of Georgian Jews from serfdom and 
their subsequent urbanization. The liberated serfs coming 
from the same settlement as a rule moved to the same town 
where they attempted to establish their own synagogue, set- 
tling around it. Usually such a group consisted of a limited 
number of large families encompassing three or four gen- 
erations. 

Each group elected its *gabbai responsible for all the af- 
fairs connected with the synagogue’s activity. The hakham au- 
thorized the religious life of the group combining functions of 
a rabbi, hazzan, shohet, mohel and teacher of medreshe (heder). 
The Georgian Jewish groups from rural settlements lived side 
by side in a new place of settlement, so the Jewish population 
concentrated in one part of the town which later turned into 
the Jewish quarter of the given town. 

Open outbursts of antisemitism in Georgia became fre- 
quent in the second half of the 19» century. Causes stemmed 
from the process of urbanization of the Jewish community 
and the consequent change of occupation by the majority of 
Jews who now chose trade as their livelihood; from the in- 
fluence of Russian antisemitism; and from turning the Jew, a 
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weak outsider, into the object of a xenophobia which could 
not be released against another stranger — the powerful Rus- 
sian invader. 

In the second half of the 19" century, six blood libels 
occurred in Georgia which at the time constituted the high- 
est concentration of cases not only in the boundaries of the 
Russian Empire, but in the whole world. The biggest and 
best known happened in 1878 in the little town of Sachkhere 
where nine Jews were accused of the ritual killing of a Chris- 
tian child in anticipation of Passover. The trial of the nine 
took place in Kutaisi and became known as the “Kutaisi trial” 
which drew the attention of the civilized world. Although the 
accused were not found guilty, the local population remained 
convinced that the Jews used Christian blood for preparing 
mazzot. Other blood libels in Georgia took place in 1852, 1881, 
1882, 1883, and 1884. In 1895 the Kutaisi Jews suffered from a 
severe pogrom. In 1913 a gang headed by the deputy governor 
of Kutaisi systematically extorted money from the Jews, and 
those refusing to pay were killed. 

One of the most important events in Georgian Jew- 
ish life in the 19" century was the establishment of contacts 
with Russian Ashkenazi Jews who began to settle in Georgia 
after it was joined to the Russian Empire. For decades the re- 
lations between the Georgian Jews and the Ashkenazi com- 
munities remained strained: the Georgian Jews considered 
the majority of the Ashkenazi Jews living in Georgia as god- 
less or insufficiently observant, while the Ashkenazim often 
looked down on the Georgian Jews. Contacts became closer 
only at the end of the 19» century, but even then their rela- 
tions were strained. 

At the end of the 1890s R. Abraham ha-Levi Khvoles 
(1857-1931) — a pupil of the famous Lithuanian Rabbi Isaac El- 
hanan *Spektor — was elected chief rabbi of the town of Tzkh- 
invali. His only language for communicating with his congre- 
gation was Hebrew, and as time passed the number of Jews of 
the town using this language increased considerably. In 1906 
Khvoles established the first talmud torah in Georgia where 
about 400 pupils studied. He was the first in Georgian Jewish 
life to introduce education for girls, inviting for this purpose 
a female Hebrew teacher. To accustom the Jews to crafts and 
skills he brought in experienced teachers who taught boys 
shoemaking, leather tanning, soap-boiling, and other skills. 
He sent some of his best students to the Lithuanian yeshivot to 
continue their education and receive the title of rabbi. In time, 
such practice became common among the Georgian Jewish 
communities. Rabbi Khvoles influenced other communities 
throughout Georgia: for example, in 1902 a school for children 
was established in Tbilisi where teaching was conducted ac- 
cording to the “Hebrew in Hebrew” system. The teachers for 
the school came from Vilna. 

The Social-Democratic movement which emerged in 
Georgia at the end of the 19"* century had almost no impact 
on the Jews. One Jewish Social-Democrat, Itzka Rizhinash- 
vili (1885-1906), who became well known, was killed by po- 
lice in Kutaisi. 
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From the end of the 19 century Zionist circles sprang 
up in the Ashkenazi communities, and its members began 
to propagate Zionist ideas among the Georgian Jews. Rabbi 
David Baazov, one of the founders of Zionism in the Georgian 
communities, participated in the Sixth Zionist Congress in 
1903. The majority of the Orthodox leaders, the hakhams, ac- 
tively struggled against the spreading of Zionist ideas among 
Georgian Jews. Emissaries of the Habad movement, who ar- 
rived in Georgia from 1916, also resisted the penetration of 
Zionism. 

World War 1 interrupted the process of Georgian aliyah 
to Palestine which had begun in 1863. By 1916, 439 Georgian 
Jews were living in Palestine, the majority in Jerusalem where 
they established their own quarter near the Damascus Gate. 
They had to leave the quarter after the anti-Jewish Arab riots 
of 1929 had led to its partial destruction. 

Most Georgian Jews going to the Holy Land belonged 
to the poorest strata of the community and engaged in physi- 
cal labor. In Jerusalem, many were freight-handlers. Only a 
small number became prominent in trade. These included 
the Kokiashvili (Kokia) family which owned a network of 
shops and large land holdings in Jerusalem. The Dabra fam- 
ily (Davarshvili) traded on a large scale, mostly in Jerusalem. 
The Hasidov (Khasidoshvili) and the Khakhamshvili families 
founded banking businesses. 

Despite the fact that the main motivation for aliyah was 
religious, only a small number of hakhams went to the Holy 
Land. The well-known hakham of Akhaltzikhe, Yosef Davi- 
dashvili, arrived in the 1890s; Simon ben Moshe Rizhinash- 
vili published in Jerusalem in 1892 a Hebrew-Georgian text- 
book and conversation book, Sefer hinukh ha-nearim (“The 
Book for Education of the Youth”), in Hebrew letters; Efraim 
ben Yaakov ha-Levi Kokia published in 1877 in Jerusalem 
the religious and philosophical treatise Yalkut Ephraim al 
ha-Torah im Hamesh Megillot (“Comments by Ephraim on 
the Torah and the Five Scrolls”); he also wrote Sam Hayyim: 
likkutim u-musarim tovim (“Elixir of Life: Extracts and Be- 
nevolent Morals”). 

After the October 1917 Revolution, the Georgian popula- 
tion expressed its strong desire for independence, and in May 
1918 a democratic republic was established. In the Georgian 
Executive Assembly, two places were allocated for represen- 
tatives of the Georgian Jews, and one for the Ashkenazim. In 
the process of the elections, a small group of young assimila- 
tory Jews, headed by the brothers Yosef and Mikhael Khanan- 
ishvili were backed by Social Democrats - Mensheviks who 
formed the coalition government. This group considered the 
Georgian Jews as Jewish, not from the ethnic point of view, 
but as Georgians differing from the rest of the population only 
by their religion. They fought Zionism in concert with some 
Georgian Jewish religious leaders, supported by members of 
the Habad movement which had acquired considerable influ- 
ence in Kutaisi and in several other towns. Kutaisi became the 
center of the anti-Zionist movement, whose participants ab- 
stained from taking part in the All-Jewish Congress in Tbilisi 
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in 1918 where all the Georgian Jewish and Ashkenazi commu- 
nities of Georgia were represented. 

The Association of Zionists of Georgia became the lead- 
ing group in the congress. The three Jewish representatives 
elected by the congress to participate in the Executive Assem- 
bly were rejected by the Georgian Election Committee which 
was averse to Zionist representatives and preferred two candi- 
dates elected at the Kutaisi congress held at the same time by 
anti-Zionist groups. The Ashkenazim protested against this 
action by refusing to elect a new Ashkenazi representative 
instead of the rejected one. 

When the Red Army invaded Georgia in February 1921 
the population fled on a mass scale; 1,500-2,000 Jews left 
Georgia, and about 1,000-1,200 of them arrived in Palestine. 
‘The rest settled mainly in Istanbul where a Georgian Jewish 
community had been in existence from the 1880s. In 1921, 
there were 1,700 Georgian Jews in Palestine. 

At the outset of the Sovietization of Georgia the central 
Soviet authorities adhered to a policy emphasizing respect of 
local traditions including religious beliefs. This attitude ap- 
plied also to Georgian Jewry. The government bodies did not 
interfere in affairs connected with Jewish religion and syna- 
gogues were open as previously. In the early 1920s, Zionist ac- 
tivities also were not impeded. The Zionist school in Tblisi was 
reopened in 1921 after a short interruption, being now called 
the Jewish Labor School No. 102, and Hebrew was taught there 
as the national language of Georgian Jews. In 1924 a Zionist 
organ appeared in Georgian called Makabeeli, but only three 
issues were published. In 1924-25 the semi-legal halutzic 
youth organization called “Avoda” managed to function and 
the youth theater company “Kadima” presented plays on Jew- 
ish themes in Georgian. 

After an anti-Russian and anti-Soviet rebellion in Geor- 
gia was suppressed in 1924, Soviet policy changed for the 
worse. Legal and semi-legal Zionist activities were cut short. 
The economic regulations resulted in the bankruptcy of many 
Jewish traders, large and small. The Zionist group, headed by 
D. Baazov and N. Eliashvili, appealed to the local authori- 
ties to allow Jews to occupy themselves with agriculture, but 
were turned down. The two leaders then suggested that the 
authorities should allow those Jews who could not be engaged 
in Georgian agriculture to leave for Palestine. Two hundred 
families applied to leave, and in October 1925, 18 of them were 
allowed to emigrate, under the leadership of N. Eliashvili. 

In the mid-1920s industrialization and secularization be- 
came the Soviet authorities main aims for the Jews of Geor- 
gia, who were dragged to factories as a working force, or com- 
pelled to join craft cooperatives and collective farms. 

In 1927-28, OZET (the organization for settling Jewish 
workers on the land) strengthened its activities, and its Geor- 
gian affiliate established branches in many towns. The first 
Jewish collective farm was formed in 1928 in Tziteli-Gora. By 
1933 there were 15 collective farms with a population of 2,314 
and land area of 1,540 ha. In 1928 efforts were made to settle 
some Georgian Jewish communities in *Birobidjan and in 
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certain regions of the Crimea assigned for Jewish agricul- 
tural settlement, but these attempts failed. The Jewish collec- 
tive farms in Georgia contributed to local Jewish welfare, as 
a means to alleviate their difficult material conditions; more- 
over they could continue to live according to their religious 
and communal traditions observing kashrut, Sabbath, Jewish 
festivals, and so on. 

From the outset of the 1930s, however, the authorities de- 
cided to break the Jewish traditions by eliminating the ethnic 
homogeneity of the Jewish collective farms; as a result the Jew- 
ish community could no longer function. Thus in 1931 in es- 
tablishing a collective farm in the small town of Mukhrani the 
Jewish collective farmers were mixed with the Georgians and 
Armenians, the collective farm being declared “international.” 
Toward 1934 the collective farm in Akhalzikhe, established in 
1931 as a Jewish undertaking, lost its ethnic homogeneity. 

The policy of integrating the Jewish collective farms was 
conducted against the background of intermittent blood li- 
bels occurring in Sachkhere in 1921, in Tbilisi in 1923, and in 
Akhalzikhe in 1926. Moreover, the ethnically heterogeneous 
collective farms became a convenient target for anti-religious 
campaigns, which had become common in Georgian Jewish 
life from the end of the 1920s. 

From 1938 the Jewish collective farms were united with 
non-Jewish ones, and the Jewish farmers started to leave 
them on a large scale. Thus the experiment of turning part 
of Georgian Jewry into agricultural workers ended, with the 
sole exception of the first Georgian-Jewish collective farm of 
Tziteli-Gora which continued to exist up to the beginning of 
the 1970s. 

As its main tool to drive Jews to work in industry and 
to establish producing cooperatives, the Soviet authorities 
founded “Evkombed” (“All-Georgian Committee for Assist- 
ing the Jewish Poor”). The committee was created in 1928 af- 
ter a fire in the Jewish quarter of Kutaisi which was burnt to 
the ground: dozens of people perished and about 6,000 lost 
their homes. 

In 1929 a considerable number of Jews were working in 
the silk factories in Kutaisi and in Tbilisi. In 1931, 1,430 Jews 
joined the production cooperatives of shoemakers, hat-mak- 
ers, leather-tanners, and others, half of them in Tbilisi. The 
majority of those cooperatives served as cover for the private 
activities of a large family or several closely connected fami- 
lies; the ethnic homogeneity of the productive cooperatives 
allowed the members to observe Jewish tradition, and in the 
first period of their existence Sabbath was the rest day. 

The efforts of the authorities to eradicate the religious 
tradition and to mix nationalities within each co-operative 
was partially successful. The immediate result was the flight 
of Jews from mixed co-operatives. On the whole the attempt 
to industrialize Georgian Jewry failed, and by 1935 only 7,000 
Jews were involved in the process. 

Religion was considered by the authorities the main 
ideological impediment to their efforts to influence the Jews, 
and they accordingly tried all means to secularize the com- 
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munity. From 1927 the authorities established a school net- 
work for Georgian Jews with instruction in Georgian. Camps 
and clubs were created especially for Georgian Jewish youth 
and in 1933 the “Lavrentii Beria Culture Club” for the work- 
ing Jews of Georgia was established. All these establishments 
were conducted in an anti-religious spirit. 

For some time the authorities toyed with the idea of cre- 
ating a Soviet Georgian-Jewish culture, of the same type as the 
Soviet-Yiddish culture. In 1934 they established a “State His- 
tory and Ethnography Museum” of the Georgian Jews with the 
official aim of studying the history and customs of the com- 
munity and struggling against “survivals of the past in its life.” 
This undertaking attracted a group of young Jewish scholars. 
About 60 pictures were exhibited in the Museum of Shlomo 
Koboshvili, an artist of the 1920s, whose pictures depicted 
Georgian Jewish everyday life and the past of Georgian Jewry. 
When the museum was closed in the early 1950s, the pictures 
disappeared. The best-known Georgian author of the 1920s 
and the 1930s was Herzl *Baazov, novelist and playwright, the 
subject of whose works was Georgian Jewish life. 

In 1937-38 the authorities clamped down on Georgian 
culture, attacking both Jewish religion and secular Jewish 
culture. In September 1937 nine hakhams, of whom two were 
Ashkenazim, were arrested, in Tzkhinvali (called Staliniri at 
the time), and killed in prison without trial. In the beginning 
of 1938 Herzl Baazov perished in prison. 

The only Jewish cultural establishment that continued to 
exist was the History and Ethnography Museum, but in 1948 
its director, Aharon Krikheli, was arrested, and soon after, in 
the early 1950s, the museum was closed. 

Thus, the Soviet authorities finally destroyed the non-re- 
ligious Georgian-Jewish culture which they had assiduously 
established in the pre-war years. Only from the end of the 
1950s did poems and stories by writers belonging to the com- 
munity and describing its life begin to reappear. 

The Soviet rule was far from successful in its efforts to 
destroy the religious tradition. Even in the 1960s and in the 
1970s most Georgian Jews observed religious traditions: vis- 
iting synagogues, observing kashrut, and conducting their 
family life according to religious Law. Many of their children 
studied in illegal heders. The authorities were aware of these 
schools but chose not to notice them. 

Although statistical data are lacking, it may be presumed 
that a considerable proportion of Georgian Jewry became ad- 
justed to the economic situation in Georgia after World War 11, 
viz. the flourishing of private enterprise in trade and small 
stores under the cover of the state trade and industrial estab- 
lishments, with the silent acquiescence of the local authorities. 
The latter used these enterprises to boost the economy of the 
republic and raise their own affluence. 

However whenever they had to organize a show trial 
of “violators of the Soviet economic laws,’ demanded by the 
central authorities, the Jews were always chosen as a scape- 
goat. Jews predominated among those convicted for economic 
crimes in Georgia, were punished severely, and sometimes 
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sentenced to death. Community life developed amid continu- 
ing blood libels: in 1963 in Tzkhaltubo, in 1964 in Zestafoni, 
and in 1965 in Kutaisi. 

After the *Six-Day War Georgia was the leading region 
in the Soviet Union for Jewish demonstrations and petitions 
demanding the right to leave for Israel. The letter of Aug. 6, 
1969, by 18 heads of Georgian families to the United Nations 
containing an appeal to influence the Soviet government to 
allow them to leave for Israel, was the first document of the 
aliyah movement in the Soviet Union to receive wide publicity 
in the West. The mass aliyah of Georgian Jewry began in 1971; 
by 1981, about 30,000 of them had immigrated to Israel. 


[Michael Zand / The Shorter Jewish Encyclopaedia in Russian] 


Participation in Intellectual Life 

Georgian Jews took part in the literary, intellectual, and cul- 
tural life of Georgia. Among them were Moshe Danieloshvili, 
a stage producer who translated S. *An-Ski’s play The Dybbuk 
into Georgian and produced it at the state theater at Tbilisi; 
Gyorgi Kokashvili, a poet, playwright, and literary critic, 
whose play “The Children of the Sea” was performed at the 
state theater at Tbilisi; Rosa Davidashvili, an ethnologist and 
author of children’s literature of the generation preceding the 
Revolution; and Shalom Mikhaelashivli, a historian who in- 
vestigated the history of his native community at Kulashi. Jo- 
seph Kotsishvili, wrote an historical novel on the beginning of 
Jewish settlement in Georgia; he translated Shalom Aleichem 
into Georgian as well as works by Lion *Feuchtwanger. Other 
notable Georgian Jews were Herzl Baazov, Nissan *Baba- 
likashvili, Yizhak *Davidashvili, Boris *Gaponov (d. 1972), 


and Abraham *Mamistabolob. 
[Mordkhai Neishtat] 


Developments in the Georgian Republic 

A cis republic, Georgia declared its independence in 1991, be- 
coming an arena of military conflict, first between President 
Zviad Gamsakhurdiia and the opposition, and then, after the 
former was driven out in January 1992, between the govern- 
ment of Eduard Shevardnadze and separatists in Southern Os- 
etia and Abkhazia. One of Gamsakhurdiia’s advisors was Isai 
Goldshtien, a former refusenik who became an anti Zionist. 
Most Georgian Jews, however, were reluctant to become in- 
volved in the struggles for power. 

The Soviet censuses reported 24,800 Jews in 1989; 14,300 
of the latter were Georgian Jews who had preserved their 
ethnic and religious distinctiveness despite speaking the same 
language as their host nationality. In the mass emigration of 
Jews that proceeded after the breakup of the Soviet Union, 
their number dropped to 14,500 in 1993 and under 5,000 
in 2000. Approximately 30 Jewish organizations were in op- 
eration, including a day school in Tbilisi and supplementary 
schools in other cities. In February 1993, the first issue of 
the Jewish newspaper in the Georgian language, Menora, 
was published; the publisher and the editor was Guram 


Bariashvili. 
[Michael Beizer] 
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GEORGIA, state in S.E. United States. The Jewish population 
of Georgia grew tremendously from the 1960s. In 1968, ap- 
proximately 26,000 Jews resided in the state; by 2001 this fig- 
ure had risen to 93,500 and showed no sign of abating. With 
about 92% of the state’s Jews concentrated in the metropoli- 
tan Atlanta area, the tremendous growth in Georgia's Jewish 
population is almost solely due to the rise of Atlanta as a na- 
tional Jewish center. Georgia was first settled at *Savannah 
by Gen. James Oglethorpe in February 1733. Two shiploads 
of Jews, about 90 persons, arrived during the same year and 
were permitted to stay owing to Oglethorpe’s personal influ- 
ence. They were of both Portuguese and German origin, poor 
and financed by the Jewish community of London. Notable 
among them were Benjamin Sheftall, Abraham de Lyon, Abra- 
ham Minis, and Dr. Nunez who, as the colony’s only physician, 
made himself and his coreligionists more welcome by stem- 
ming an epidemic. This pioneer group brought a Torah with 
them and soon established the colony’s first congregation, 
Mikveh Israel, in 1735. The first settlement failed. By 1741 all 
but three or four Jewish families had moved north. Most re- 
turned during the 1750s, prospered, and reestablished the con- 
gregation Mikveh Israel in 1786. Its first president was Philip 
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Minis. His father Abraham Minis probably was the first white 
male born in Georgia. A Masonic lodge and a welfare society 
founded by Oglethorpe during the 1750s listed Jews among 
the charter members. 

There were 400 Jews in the state by 1829; a few families 
lived in Augusta and isolated areas, while the majority were 
in Savannah. More rapid growth began during the 1840s 
with increased immigration from Germany. Jews then settled 
throughout the state in almost every community, establishing 
congregations in Augusta in 1850; Columbus, 1854; and Ma- 
con, 1859. Although many moved north just before and dur- 
ing the Civil War, they returned in greatly increased numbers 
immediately after the war. By 1877 there were Jewish commu- 
nities of 100 or more persons in seven cities, with congrega- 
tions in *Atlanta; Rome, established in 1871; Athens, 1872; and 
Albany, 1876. Groups from Eastern Europe began to arrive in 
the 1880s, settling primarily in Atlanta, Savannah, and Bruns- 
wick, which had a congregation by 1885. In 1900 there were 
6,400 Jews in Georgia. 

Georgian Jews have always enjoyed full civil and religious 
freedom, including the holding of public office and service in 
the militia, although the requirement to take a Christian oath 
restricted them from elective office until 1789. They served as 
commissioned officers as well as enlisted men in every war, 
providing all-Jewish companies from Macon and West Point 
to defend Savannah in 1862. A county is named for David Em- 
manuel, president of the Georgia Senate in 1797 and governor 
in 1801, who is believed to have been the first Jewish gover- 
nor of any U.S. state. Capt. Abraham Simons went to the State 
Legislature in 1804. Col. Raphael Moses, of Columbus, went 
to the legislature in 1868 and became chairman of the House 
Judiciary Committee in 1877. The University of Georgia Law 
School Building is named for Harold Hirsch (1881-1939), who 
was a distinguished Atlanta attorney. Several communities 
have elected Jewish mayors and other city officials. A Jewish 
woman from Columbus was the first director of the Georgia 
Department of Public Welfare. 

Although relatively free from antisemitism, Georgia 
Jews have suffered hostility on several occasions. During the 
Civil War they were temporarily banned from Thomasville, 
and Jewish-owned stores were broken into in Talbottom. A 
discriminatory newspaper and the Ku Klux Klan exercised 
widespread influence in the early 20" century, becoming 
exceptionally bitter during the Frank case (see Atlanta; Leo 
*Frank). 

Organized Jewish communities exist in the early 21° cen- 
tury in 15 Georgia cities, the major ones in Atlanta, 85,900; Sa- 
vannah, 3,000; Augusta, 1,300; Columbus, 750; Macon, 1,000; 
and Athens, 600. Since the 1960s, the state’s Jewish community 
has undergone a significant demographic shift, as the Jewish 
population in small towns has declined. Small town Jewish 
merchants once prevalent throughout the state, have retired 
or sold out due to pressures from national retailing chains. The 
generations of Jewish merchants have been replaced by a new 
generation of Jewish professionals, best seen in the tremen- 
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dous rise of Jewish Atlanta, which has seen the number of its 
congregations grow from five in 1968 to 38 in 2005. Jewish life 
is also growing in college towns like Athens, which elected a 
Jewish mayor, Heidi Davison, in 2002. 

There is a home for the aged in Atlanta, serving the entire 
state, and Jewish community centers exist in Atlanta, Savan- 
nah, and Columbus. Two summer camps, one operated by the 
Southeastern Region of the Union for Reform Judaism and the 
other by the Atlanta Jewish Community Center, are located 
at Cleveland. The William Breman Jewish Heritage Museum 
was opened in Atlanta in 1996 and preserves and displays the 
history of Jews in the state. There is a Hillel Foundation at 
Emory University in Atlanta and at the University of Georgia 
in Athens, and several Anglo-Jewish newspapers published in 
Atlanta. Jewish Studies programs are also found at the univer- 
sities with Emory featuring such scholars as David Blumen- 
thal and Deborah Lipstat. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: WA. Plaut, in: HUCA, 14 (1939), 575-82; M.H. 
Stern, in: AJHSP, 53 (1963/64), 169-99; L. Huehner, ibid., 10 (1902), 
65-95; C.C. Jones, ibid., 1 (1893), 5-12; J.R. Marcus, Early American 
Jewry, 2 (1953), 277-3733 J.O. Rothschild, As But a Day (1967); B.W. 
Korn, American Jewry and the Civil War (1951), passim. 


[Stuart Rockoff (24 ed.)] 


GERAMA AND GARME (Aram. 77973 ,X013), terms vari- 
ously used in the Talmud to describe tortious damage caused 
indirectly by the tortfeasor’s person. The following acts are ex- 
amples cited of garme damage: a judge delivering an errone- 
ous decision resulting in damage to another; burning anoth- 
er’s bond - thus preventing him from recovering his debt; a 
banker giving an erroneous valuation of coins - causing them 
to be acquired at a loss; damaging mortgaged property held by 
a creditor — thus reducing the value of his security; informing 
on another's property to bandits - thus causing them to take 
it away. Opinion is divided in the Talmud over the question 
of liability for this kind of tort (BK 98b; 100a; 117b); some of 
the sages maintain that liability does exist, while others ex- 
clude it. In other cases - similar to those cited above - the 
damage is termed gerama (BK 48b; 60a; BB 22b), but here li- 
ability is excluded. Examples of gerama damage are placing a 
ladder by a pigeon loft, enabling a weasel to climb up and eat 
the pigeons; setting a fire by means of the wind resulting in a 
conflagration; allowing an animal to trespass onto another’s 
land, where it falls into a well so that its corpse pollutes the 
water. Other cases which were later interpreted as gerama are 
bending the stalks of grain in another’s field toward an ap- 
proaching fire so that they catch fire; placing poison in the 
path of another’s animal, causing it to eat this and die; sending 
a burning object through a minor or an idiot, who is irrespon- 
sible and thus causes damage; inciting another's dog to bite 
a third person; frightening another to the extent that he suf- 
fers injury or damage from such fright; leaving a broken ves- 
sel on public ground so that the pieces cause injury (BK 24b; 
55b-56a). Even the earliest of the post-talmudic commentators 
found difficulty in explaining the difference between gerama 
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damage, for which the Talmud does not impose any liability, 
and garme damage, for which talmudic opinion differs as to 
whether there is liability or not. According to Rashi (to BB 
22b, $.v. gerama; see Sh. Ar., HM 386:4), there is no difference 
between the two concepts — and that those sages who exclude 
liability for garme damage also exclude it in cases of gerama 
damage, and vice versa. Some of the tosafists maintain (BB 22b, 
s.v. zot omeret) that, indeed, in strict law there is no distinc- 
tion and that there is no liability in either case - save that the 
more common injuries are called garme and that those sages 
who impose liability for garme damage do so in the sense of 
fining the tortfeasor for the sake of public order. However, 
according to the majority of the tosafists, all indirect damage 
that is an immediate result of the tortfeasor is termed garme, 
whereas all other acts of indirect damage are called gerama - 
in respect of which the sages are unanimous in excluding li- 
ability. There are also further distinctions between gerama 
and garme damage, which all present difficulties and which 
are all less acceptable. It appears that the two categories can 
be distinguished by using gerama to refer to indirect damage 
that is too remote to have been foreseeable, and garme to re- 
fer to indirect damage that should have been foreseeable — but 
which was caused solely by the independent act of a second 
person who acted negligently following the first person's act, 
while he could have refrained from doing that which resulted 
in the damage. In the latter situation, some sages maintain 
that the first person is exempt from liability, even though he 
could have foreseen that his act would result in the negligent 
act of the second person - who is held to be solely respon- 
sible. On the other hand, others hold the first person liable, 
just because he should have foreseen that his own act would 
result in the negligent act of the second person. According to 
this distinction, therefore, the loss sustained by someone act- 
ing on the advice of an expert is garme damage -— because he 
should have realized that other experts should be consulted 
before he acted on one expert's advice and he was himself 
negligent in failing to take such second opinions. If, however, 
the matter is such that only one suitable expert is available 
and there is no choice but to rely exclusively on his advice, it 
is not a case of garme damage, and it is the unanimous opin- 
ion that the expert is liable for the consequences of his negli- 
gent advice. The halakhah is that a person is liable for garme 
damage, although it is disputed in the codes whether such li- 
ability stems from the strict law or is in the nature of a fine 
for the sake of public order, as mentioned above. The law ap- 
plicable in the State of Israel is the Civil Wrongs Ordinance, 
1947, which makes a person liable for the natural consequences 
of his conduct - but not if the decisive cause of the damage is 
the fault of another. An expert is held liable for giving negli- 
gent declarations and opinions. 
[Shalom Albeck] 
Compromise When Payment for Damages Cannot Be 
Imposed under Tort Law 

In recent decisions of rabbinical courts, when damages are of 
the gerama type, i.e., the tortfeasor is only guilty of causing the 
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damage indirectly, and as such damage, there are insufficient 
grounds for the submission of a legal action. Since no action 
can be filed for damages classified as gerama, no monetary li- 
ability can be imposed by the court. Accordingly, the court 
has on occasion taken the path of compromise in order to ef- 
fect monetary restitution. This approach has been adopted 
in other instances as well in which no demand for payment 
can be imposed under law, such as when there is only liabil- 
ity under Divine law (see *Divine Punishment) or when the 
damages involve the violation of a negative commandment 
but do not suffice for the imposition of a monetary liability, 
such as fraud in the payment of an employee's wages. In such 
cases, the rabbinical courts, through the use of a compromise 
settlement, ensure that justice is done when the strict letter of 
the halakhah itself provides no relief. (See, e.g., decisions of 
the Rabbinic Court for the Kiryat Arba-Hebron District, vol. 
1, 205 and index; Rav. Z.N. Goldberg, “In Praise of Compro- 
mise,” Mishpetai Erez, 2002 (Heb.); see *Compromise.) 


The Requirement to Terminate the Damage 

Even when the damage is only of the gerama type and no mon- 
etary liability can be imposed under law, it is nonetheless in- 
cumbent upon the tortfeasor to terminate the damage in the 
present and to prevent its recurrence in the future. Thus, the 
*Rema rules (Sh. Ar., HM 386:3) that a ban (see *Herem) should 
be imposed on the person causing the damage until he termi- 
nates the damage, and R. Jehiel Michael Epstein rules simi- 
larly: “Whatever measures the tortfeasor is able to take to save 
him [i.e., the one who sustained the damage from continued 
or similar damage] from this point on he is obligated to take, 
and to rectify that which he perverted; and he should be forced 
to do so with all means of force until he removes the [source 
of] damage. And this is the law regarding every gerama in the 
laws of damages” (Arukh ha-Shulhan 386:19). 

In the course of adjudicating a suit between spouses re- 
garding the determination of the level of maintenance that a 
husband was required to pay his wife, the question arose as 
to whether the fact that she did not rent out the apartment 
she owned, thereby precluding potential income from rent, 
should be considered as causing financial damage to her hus- 
band (Judgment 325/2/2021, 5 PDR, 279; see *Maintenance). 
The Rabbinical Court ruled that the wife cannot be obligated 
to pay for that damage as it belongs to the category of gerama. 
Nevertheless, the bet din stated that the husband may delay 
payment of maintenance until she rents out the apartment, as 
even in an instance of mere gerama, the person causing the 
damage is responsible for removing the source of the damage 
(p. 283 of the ruling). 


Liability According to Divine Law and the Seizure of 
Property by the Injured Party 

Further on in the above ruling (p. 284), the bet din considered 
the possibility of permitting the husband to withhold main- 
tenance payment according to the rate of the damage she was 
causing him by not renting out the apartment, in view of the 
fact that the husband was actually in possession of the main- 
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tenance funds. Despite these being damages of the gerama 
type, the exemption from liability for payment of damages 
is only under human law, while liability does exist under Di- 
vine Law (*Divine Punishment). In such cases, the halakhic 
authorities were divided as to whether to permit seizure of the 
tortfeasor’s property by the injured party as an alternative to 
the payment of damages. According to some authorities, such 
seizure is invalid (Resp. Ribash $392), notwithstanding that the 
court is required to inform the tortfeasor of his liability un- 
der Divine Law (Yam shel Shelomo, Bx 6:6). Contrary to that 
opinion, Ran and Rashba consider such seizure valid, and the 
bet din cannot confiscate the property seized by the injured 
party (Nimmukei Yosef, BM 28a; Hiddushei R. Akiva Eiger, Sh. 
Ar., HM 28:1). The rabbinic court ruled that in the case at hand 
the seizure is effective, due to the existence of an obligation 
under Divine Law based on gerama damages. Consequently, 
the husband may deduct the amount of those damages from 
the alimony he owes to his wife. 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN GERAMA AND GARME - CONSID- 
ERATIONS OF APPROPRIATE POLICY. The distinction be- 
tween gerama and garme, as well as the implications of that 
distinction for dealing with the subject today, arose in the case 
of Mifalei Te’'urah (cF [Jer] 2220/00, Mifalei Te’urah v. Israel 
Postal Authority). The question adjudicated was whether a 
party could be obligated to pay compensation for the pre- 
vention of future profits. In the case at hand, the Postal Au- 
thority published a tender for the production of mailboxes. 
A company that did not win the tender sued the Postal Au- 
thority, claiming that it had been prevented from winning the 
tender owing to flaws in the tender in terms of compliance 
with the equality requirement under the laws governing ten- 
ders. The company sued the Postal Authority for the amount 
of the anticipated profits that had been denied it by its loss of 
the tender. 

The Jerusalem District Court (Judge Moshe Drori) ruled 
that under Jewish law compensation is not awarded for this 
kind of damage, being an instance of gerama: “One who ne- 
gates [i.e., blocks profit from] another’s purse, he [the injured 
party] has no [claim] against him but angry objection” (Tj, BM 
5:3). Halakhic authorities explained this exemption as deriv- 
ing from the classification of the damages as gerama (Piskei 
ha-Rosh to BK 2:6; Resp. Maharam $821). 

Nevertheless, the court ruled that the Postal Authority 
should in fact be held liable for payment of damages, relying 
on the view of Rizba (Tosafot, BB 22b, s.v. zot omeret gerama 
binzikin asur, and see above) who declared, regarding dam- 
ages considered garme, that “Our Sages of blessed memory 
levied a fine for any damage that is common and occurs fre- 
quently” The reason that they levied these fines was so that 
people would not go and cause deliberate damage to others 
and rely on their exemption from liability. (See *Fines.) The 
court ruled, that since the case involved a public body, as a 
matter of legal policy it should be declared that the damages 
in question are “common and occur regularly,’ thus preclud- 
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ing the possibility of any branch of government ignoring the 
laws of equality in public tenders and thereby causing damage 
to a bidder who would otherwise have won the tender (para- 
graphs 98-99 of the ruling). 

The court relied on comments made by Rabbi Aaron 
*Lichtenstein regarding the distinction between gerama and 
garme. In his view, while Maimonides’ approach in his trea- 
tise on garme is to create widely inclusive distinctions be- 
tween instances that fall under the definition of gerama, with 
no liability for payment of damages, and those that we may 
consider instances of garme, in which there is such liability, 
the Rizba’s approach is fundamentally different. In the Rizba’s 
understanding, one should not look for a distinction in prin- 
ciple between the law of gerama and that of garme other than 
that in the cases that are considered garme, regarding which 
there is liability for payment of damages, “the Sages felt there 
was a specific social need to establish liability,” because these 
were instances in which failure to impose liability for damages 
payment would have negative socio-economic ramifications. 
According to this approach, the distinction between gerama 
and garme is not a “scholarly” distinction originating in the 
intricacies of talmudic learning, but rather a “practical” dis- 
tinction from the mundane world, even though it is under- 
stood that the decision regarding when to establish liability 
for payment is based on considerations of values and ethics 
and not merely on pragmatic convenience (Shi urei R. Aharon 
Lichtenstein - Dina de-garmei [1999/2000], 198-99). 

Using this methodology, the court ruled, as stated, that in 
a case in which a governmental body treats parties unequally, 
a legal policy should be established whereby the body is obli- 
gated to pay anticipated damages, with the case being treated 
as one of garme and not of gerama. 

The court further cited Rabbi Lichtenstein, who states 
that in practice, in the modern era, with its economic, scien- 
tific, and technological developments, the social need to re- 
gard cases of indirect damage as garme and not gerama is con- 
stantly growing. Lichtenstein suggests that decisors of Jewish 
law take the step of enacting a takkanah, in accordance with 
the needs of the world of modern commerce, economics, and 
technology, defining many sorts of damages as garme, making 
the one who inflicts them liable for payment for such dam- 
ages, in keeping with the Rizba’s outlook, and this would also 
“bring the Torah greater repute” (ibid., 200). 

In addition to the aforementioned, the court suggested 
other ways in which support can be found for imposing li- 
ability under the laws of gerama in such cases. One manner 
of doing so is by invoking the principle that an obligation be 
imposed upon the public, even when no basis can be found 
for it in law, in order to uphold the general requirement of 
“and you shall do that which is right and good” (relying on 
Resp. Hatam Sofer, 2, yD 239). Another way would be, as dis- 
cussed above, to rely on the fact that there is liability under 
Divine Law and since causing indirect damage is forbidden, 
this prohibition may be enforced upon the public as opposed 
to an individual. 
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It should be noted that, at the end of his ruling, Judge 
Drori emphasizes that, according to the Foundations of the 
Law 5740 - 1980, the court is obliged to apply the principles 
of Jewish law, even if it does not apply all its particular dis- 
tinctions. In light of this, the court is required to apply Jewish 
law in a way that brings about desirable results. In the case at 
hand, this means educating public servants to apply norms of 
fair governance. Accordingly, we should aspire to subject the 
public body to a duty of compensation for future damages as 
well, even when the damage is defined as gerama, in cases in 
which the authority prevented a person from achieving mon- 
etary gain as a result of its failure to comply with the principle 
of equality (paragraphs 101-194 of the ruling). 


Evidentiary Damage and the Law of Garmei 

The modern legal system recognizes the doctrine of “eviden- 
tiary damage,’ i.e., causing harm by damaging evidence that 
might be beneficial to the opposing party. Under Israeli law, 
there may be instances in which causing evidentiary damage 
shifts the burden of proof to the side that caused that damage, 
and there may even be instances in which one may file direct 
suit for compensation for evidentiary damages (ca 1171/00, 
Cohen v. Kaplan Hospital, 2 psM (5762) 298, Judge Neal Hen- 
del). In adjudicating a compensation claim for damages by 
reason of medical malpractice - viz. the hospital’s failure to 
properly preserve medical records - the Beer Sheva District 
Court addressed the close similarity between evidentiary dam- 
age and the law of garme: 

“The talmudic tractate Bava Kamma discusses the case 
of one who burns a note belonging to another person. In Ra- 
va'’s view, he is not liable to punishment, ‘for he said to him, 
‘It is only paper that I’ve burned” (BK 98a). According to this 
position, it is only paper that has been burned, and the one 
who did so has no liability beyond that. Maimonides rules 
against this position: ‘One who burns the notes of another is 
required to pay the entire debt that was represented by that 
note, for although the physical note is not money, he caused 
the loss of that sum of money’ (Yad, Hilkhot Hovel u-Mazik 
7:9). In other words, evidentiary damage is equivalent to ac- 
tual damage. In the words of R. Joseph b. Haviva, one collects 
from the person who burned the entire debt attested to by the 
bond, ‘for he caused him to suffer a loss’ (see Nimmukei Yosef 
to Hilkhot ha-Rif, BK, Ch. 9, 35:1).” 

The court goes on to cite R. Aharon Lichtenstein (Dina 
de-Garme, 61-62), who writes that, in practice, the burning 
of the bond has no effect, positive or negative, regarding the 
financial obligation to which the certificate itself attests. The 
only thing that burning it accomplishes is to cause its owner 
difficulty in proving the existence of that obligation, at the evi- 
dentiary level. Thus, one may see a close similarity between 
the modern doctrine that recognizes evidentiary damage and 


the principle of garme. 
[Menachem Elon (24 ed.)] 
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GERAR (Heb. 13), a city and region in the Negev in which 
Abraham and Isaac dwelt (Gen. chs. 20, 26). Gerar was lo- 
cated on the way to Egypt and is mentioned in connection 
with Kadesh (identified in ancient sources with Petra and now 
mainly with ‘Ayn Qudayrat) and Shur (the fortifications on 
the Egyptian frontier). In the north it bordered on the terri- 
tories of Beersheba and Gaza (Gen. 10:19; 26:1-2; 11 Chron. 
14:12-13). Its area included Rehoboth (which some scholars 
identify with the later Ruheibah, 12% mi. (20 km.) south of 
Elusa, Sitnah, Esek, the valley of Gerar, and the royal city of 
Gerar. Through Abraham’s oath to Abimelech, the land of 
Gerar was excluded from the territory destined to be con- 
quered by the Israelites (Gen. 21:22-32; cf. Hul. 60b) and it 
was outside the area of Israelite settlement (Josh. 15). Ac- 
cording to the patriarchal tradition, the land of Gerar was in- 
habited by Philistines originating from Casluhim who lived 
in Gerar as shepherds ruled by a king; a treaty existed be- 
tween them and the Hebrew Patriarchs (Gen. 10:14; 21:32-34; 
26:1, 15ff.). These references to the Philistines, however, are 
considered an anachronism. Gerar is again mentioned in the 
time of Asa king of Judah (c. 908-867 B.c.£.) who pursued 
Zerah the Ethiopian from Mareshah to Gerar and destroyed 
all the cities in its vicinity (11 Chron. 14:8-14). If the Septua- 
gint version of 1 Chronicles 4:39—41 is correct (reading Gerar 
instead of Gedor), the land of Gerar was inhabited in the pe- 
riod of the monarchy by remnants of Ham and by Meunim. 
The name Gerar survived as a geographical term even after the 
destruction of the city and designated the district occupied by 
the former land of Gerar. The reference to it in 11 Chronicles 
14:12 may already have this meaning and it certainly has it in 
11 Maccabees 13:24 (cf. 1 Macc. 11:59). The district was later 
known by its Greek name Geradike (TJ, Shev. 6:1, 36c; Gen. 
R. 52:6; 64:3) or Geraritike (Eusebius, Onom. 60:6ff.), which 
was identified with the biblical Gerar. Eusebius (loc. cit.) lo- 
cates it 25 Roman miles “from Eleutheropolis (Bet Guvrin) 
toward the south”; it is similarly represented on the Mad- 
aba Map southwest of Beersheba. Various scholars have ac- 
cordingly proposed to identify it with Tell al-Shari‘a, 12 mi. 
(a9 km.) northwest of Beersheba or with Tell Yamma further 
to the west. Y. Aharoni, however, has suggested a site midway 
between these two mounds - Tell Abu Hurayra (Tell Haror), 
the largest tell in the area and containing pottery dating from 
the Middle Bronze Age and later periods. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Horowitz, Erez Yis, s.v.; I. Ben Zvi, Sefer ha- 
Shomeronim (1935), 116 ff.; Grintz, in: Kovez... M. Schorr (1944), 96 ff; 
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6 (1956), 26ff.; Aharoni, Land, index. 


[Yehoshua M. Grintz] 


GERASA (Jarash; Heb. #3; Ar. (55S), ancient city in Trans- 
jordan, north of the Jabbok River. Its ruins are situated 1,870 
feet (570 m.) above sea level near the small Circassian village 
Jarash between Amman and Irbid in a fertile region with 
extensive fields, remains of forests, and scenic surround- 
ings. Wadi Jarash (called Chrysorrhoas in antiquity) passed 
through the ancient city. According to pottery finds, the site 
was inhabited as early as the Neolithic period in the seventh 
millennium B.c.£. and settlement continued into the Early 
Bronze Age (Canaanite period). Although the name Gerasa, 
of Semitic origin, also testifies to its early occupation, the first 
mention of the city appears in the Hellenistic period when it 
was called “Antioch on the River Chrysorrhoas” - a name in- 
dicating that the Hellenistic settlement was established under 
the Seleucid dynasty. It was apparently founded by Antio- 
chus Iv, although a Greek legend attributes its establishment 
to Alexander the Great. The city’s jurisdiction extended in the 
south beyond the Jabbok, in the north beyond Wadi Yabis, in 
the west as far as Regev (Ragaba, Rajib), and in the east to the 
desert. During the decline of the Seleucid kingdom, control of 
Geresa was seized by Zeno and Theodorus, the rulers of Phila- 
delphia (Amman), from whom it was captured by Alexander 
Yannai. It remained a Hasmonean possession until the time 
of Pompey after which a Jewish community continued to live 
in the city and maintained friendly relations with the other 
inhabitants. Under Roman rule the importance of the autono- 
mous city of Gerasa increased, especially after the conquest of 
the Nabatean kingdom by Trajan (105 c.£.) and the establish- 
ment of the Province of Arabia. The great highway connecting 
Bozrah (*Basrah) with Elath and the Red Sea passed through 
Gerasa making it one of the centers of the caravan trade. Dur- 
ing the disturbances leading to the Jewish War the inhabitants 
of Gerasa sent the Jewish population away unharmed. Under 
the emperor Hadrian - who visited the city in 129/30 - and his 
successors, Gerasa reached the peak of its development and 
possessed several splendid buildings. In the time of Caracalla 
in the third century, the title of Roman colony was conferred 
on Gerasa. In the middle of the century a period of decline 
set in and continued until the mid-fifth century. Subsequently, 
however, Gerasa experienced renewed prosperity as a Chris- 
tian city: its temple of Dionysus was converted into a center of 
Christian worship and during the years 464 to 611, 11 churches 
were built, one of them on the ruins of a synagogue. Gerasa’s 
final decline was precipitated by the Muslim conquest (635). 
In the eighth century the city was destroyed by a series of 
earthquakes and during the Middle Ages it lay deserted and 
in ruins until Circassians settled there some time after 1878. 
The excavation of Gerasa by an Anglo-American expedition 
began in 1928. It uncovered a triumphal arch, the city wall, a 
hippodrome, the temple of Zeus, two theaters, the forum (cir- 
cular marketplace), a columned street 2,624 feet (800 m.) long 
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running through the city, a public fountain (nymphaeum), the 
temple of Artemis with a magnificent entrance connected to 
the bridge, baths, as well as the ruins of numerous churches 
containing mosaic pavements, decorated with representations 
of cities and animal and plant motifs. More than 500 Greek 
and Latin inscriptions were discovered in the city. The mo- 
saic pavement of a synagogue with a Greco-Jewish inscrip- 
tion recording the names of its donors and representations 
of animals entering Noah’s Ark, a candelabrum, and various 
sacred objects, was found under the foundations of a church 
built in 530-33. R. Joshua, “the Garsi,” a pupil of R. Akiva (Er. 
21b; Lam. R. 3:43, no. 9), may have been named after Gerasa. 
Since 1982 the Jerash Archaeological Project composed of an 
international team of investigators has been working at the 
site, excavating in areas on the western side of the city, par- 
ticularly the Temples of Artemis and Zeus, the hippodrome, 
tombs, and other remains. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Guthe, in: Das Land Der Bibel, 3 pt. 1-2 
(1919); C.H. Kraeling (ed.), Gerasa, City of the Decapolis (1938); G. 
Lankester Harding, The Antiquities of Jordan (1959), 78ff. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: I. Browning, Jerash and the Decapolis (1982); R.G. 
Khouri, Jerash: A Frontier City of the Roman East (1986); F. Zayadine 
(ed.), Jerash Archaeological Project (1989). 


[Michael Avi- Yonah / Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


GERBER, MAYNARD (1947- ), cantor. Gerber was born in 
Chicago where he studied at a talmud torah as a child, then 
at the Hebrew High School of the Chicago Board of Jewish 
Education, and De Paul University. He attended the cantorial 
school of the Jewish Theological Seminary in New York and 
trained as a mohel (ritual circumciser) in Jerusalem. From 
1971 he was a cantor, serving communities in New Jersey, New 
York, and Connecticut. Since 1975 (except for a two-year stint 
as the cantor of Kol Ami congregation in Salt Lake City) he has 
been the chief cantor of the Jewish Community of Stockholm, 
Sweden, continuing the tenure of the hazzan-composer Leo 
Rosenbluth. Gerber also appears on radio and television and 
was one of the first cantors to perform behind the Iron Cur- 
tain; in January 1986 he led services in the Great Synagogue in 
Moscow and in 1988 officiated at prayers in Leningrad. Ger- 
ber appeared on Russian television in September 1989 and 
was also in Tallinn, Estonia conducting services. He has writ- 
ten articles on cantorial and Jewish music and has produced 
cassettes for use in religious schools. He is a member of the 
American Cantors Assembly. 


[Akiva Zimmerman] 


GERCHUNOFF, ALBERTO (1884-1950), Argentine author, 
essayist, and journalist born in Proskurov, Russia. Gerchu- 
noff arrived in Argentina as a child when his father became 
a pioneer settler of Moisés Ville, one of the ca agricultural 
colonies financed by Baron Maurice de *Hirsch. Young Gerc- 
hunoff settled in Buenos Aires, where he became a journalist. 
In 1908 he joined the staff of La Nacion, a leading daily, with 
which he was associated for over 40 years, part of the time as 
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chief editor. Gerchunoff’s first, and most famous, book was 
Los Gauchos Judios (1910; The Jewish Gauchos of the Pampas, 
1955), a collection of stories describing the life of Jewish colo- 
nists in Entre Rios conceived by him as “a new Zion.” This first 
Spanish account of immigration to the New World remains as 
the founding work of Jewish Latin American writing, though 
his intent to show that the return to agriculture was creating 
a new harmonious Jew who would enjoy full acceptance in 
Argentina has been strongly criticized by later generations. 
Gerchunoff also published books of stories such as Cuentos 
de ayer (“Stories of Yesterday,’ 1919) and Historias y proezas de 
amor (“Stories and Feats of Love,’ 1926); the autobiographical 
Entre Rios, mi pais (“Entre Rios, My Country,’ 1950); and col- 
lections of essays such as El pino y la palmera (“The Pine and 
the Palm,” 1952) and La jofaina maravillosa (“The Wondrous 
Washbasin,” 1923). Gerchunoff was the founder and first presi- 
dent of the Argentine Writers’ Association and was an active 
politician. He was detached from Jewish life for many years. 
Following the rise of Hitler, however, he became involved in 
activities against world and local antisemitism and a con- 
vinced Zionist. From 1945 onward he canvassed the support 
of Latin-American statesmen and politicians for the establish- 
ment of a Jewish state and was instrumental in securing their 
aid at the United Nations in 1947-48. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Jaroslasky de Lowy, Alberto Gerchunoff: 
Vida y Obra, Bibliografia-Antologia (1957), offprint from Revista 
Hispdnica Moderna, 23:3-4 (1957); M. Kantor, Sobre la obra y el an- 
ecdotario de Alberto Gerchunoff (1960), lists all his published and un- 
published work (3,000 articles and essays), offprint from El hombre 
importante (1934); Davar, 31-33 (Buenos Aires, 1951), special issue. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Aizenberg, Parricide on the Pampa? A 
New Study and Translation of Alberto Gerchunoff’s Los gauchos judios 
(2000); E. Aizenberg, Books and Bombs in Buenos Aires. Borges, Gerc- 
hunoff and Argentine-Jewish Writing (2002); M. Kantor, Sobre la obra 
y el anecdotario de Alberto Gerchunoff (1960); N. Lindstrom, Jewish 
Issues in Argentine Literature (1989); D.B. Lockhart, Jewish Writers of 
Latin America. A Dictionary (1997); L. Senkman, La identidad judia 
en Ia literatura argentina (1983). 


[Florinda F. Goldbeg (2"4 ed.)] 


GEREZ, JOSEF HABIB (1926- ), painter, poet. He was the 
personal secretary of the chief rabbi of Turkey, Rabbi David 
Asseo, between 1961 and 1985. He published several collec- 
tions of poems: Géniilden Damlalar (1952), Renklerin Akin 
(1954), Savrulan Zaman (1955), Acili Bitimler (1960), Dar 
Acilar (1965), Arayis Icinde (1967), Biiyiik Giizel (1969), and 
Basim Alip Giden Diinya (1970), all appearing in Istanbul. He 
received several awards for his paintings. 


GERHARDT, CHARLES FREDERIC (1816-1856), French 
chemist. Gerhardt, who was born in Strasbourg, was one 
of the earliest scientists to bring order into the chaos beset- 
ting organic chemistry in the first half of the 19'* century. He 
worked in Paris at the beginning of the 1840s as an assistant to 
Jean Baptiste Dumas (1800-1884) and with Auguste Laurent 
(1807-1853), and the three of them were mainly responsible 
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for reviving the radical theory of structure. Gerhardt helped 
Laurent to develop a classification of organic compounds, and 
it was he who gave the name “phenol” to the acid produced 
by Laurent from coal tar in 1841. He also produced a detailed 
exposition of the concept of atoms and molecules. Gerhardt 
continued to spend much of his time working in Paris after 
receiving a professorship at the University of Montpellier in 
1844, and his appointment was terminated in 1851. He taught 
chemistry privately in Paris until 1855, when he was appointed 
professor of chemistry and pharmacy at Strasbourg Univer- 
sity. His main works were Précis de chimie organique (2 vols., 
1844-45) and Traité de chimie organique (4 vols., 1853-56). He 
was also editor of the Journal chimique. 


[Samuel Aaron Miller] 


GERI, JACOB (1901-1974), South African Zionist and Israeli 
industrialist. Born in Lithuania, he was brought up in South 
Africa where he studied law. In 1934 he immigrated to Pales- 
tine and, after a short spell as a worker in an orange grove, 
joined the law firm of Dov *Joseph. Shortly after, however, he 
accepted an invitation to join the African Palestine Invest- 
ments (API), of which he became chairman in 1956, and de- 
voted himself to other South African commercial enterprises 
in Israel. His most important achievement in the industrial 
field was the establishment, by the api, of Savyon, the first 
garden-city in Israel. In 1950, though belonging to no politi- 
cal party, he was invited by Ben-Gurion to join the cabinet as 
minister of commerce and industry, the only nonparty mem- 
ber. He resigned in 1953 because of disagreement with Ben- 
Gurion’s policies. 

[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 


GERIZIM, MOUNT (Heb. 0°73 13), mountain in Erez Israel, 
S. of Shechem. After crossing the Jordan River, the children 
of Israel were commanded to build a stone altar on Mt. Ebal, 
to engrave upon it “all the words of this law” (Deut. 27:4-8), 
and to “set the blessing upon Mt. Gerizim, and the curse upon 
Mt. Ebal” (ibid. 11:29; 27:12-13). According to Joshua 8:30, this 
was Joshua’ first act after the conquest of Ai. Har-Gerizzim (as 
written in the masoretic text; Har Gerizim, according to *Ben- 
Asher; usually Hargerizim in the traditional Samaritan text 
of the Pentateuch) is the present-day Jebel al-Tur (shortened 
from the Samaritan name Tura Brikha). Mt. Gerizim and Mt. 
Ebal rise above the city of Shechem (Nablus), in the south and 
north respectively; Gerizim is approximately 2,600 ft. (881 m.) 
high and Ebal approximately 2,800 ft. (940 m.). Between them 
lies the valley of Shechem. Both hills are composed of oolithic 
limestone, ten springs descending from their slopes to the fer- 
tile and well-watered valley. Mt. Ebal has comparatively little 
vegetation and no water issuing along its southern side, be- 
cause the slope of the tilted rock is northward; one exception 
is at the southeast end of Ebal, where a spring makes it possible 
for the village of Askar to exist. The slopes of Mt. Gerizim, on 
the other hand, are covered with trees to the very top of the 
ridge, and the slope of the rock causes the main springs to is- 
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sue on the side of the valley facing the city of Shechem. The 
contrast in the amount of water on the two sides of the valley is 
very marked. A pilgrim’s legend from the Middle Ages, which 
has often been reprinted, relates that Mt. Gerizim, the blessed 
mountain (Deut. 11:29), is pleasant and fertile, while Mt. Ebal, 
cursed by divine decree (ibid.), is desolate and barren. 

The identification of the two mountains is made clear 
in the Bible (Deut. 11:29-30; cf. Gen. 12:6; Judg. 9:7), and this 
identification is maintained throughout the sources (Sot. 7:5 
Jos., Ant., 4:305; 11:340) down to modern times. As a result 
of an obscure topographical identification in Deuteronomy 
11:30 - “Are they not beyond the Jordan, behind the way of 
the going down of the sun, in the land of the Canaanites that 
dwell in the Arabah, over against Gilgal, beside the terebinths 
of Moreh?” - and apparently in the wake of a dispute with the 
Samaritans, another tradition, ascribed to R. Eliezer, appears 
in the Talmud, which identifies the two mountains with two 
mounds which the children of Israel erected for themselves 
near Gilgal, and not with the two mountains near Shechem 
(TJ, Sot. 1:3, 21¢; TB, Sot. 33b). This view was later adopted 
by the fathers of the Christian Church (Eusebius, Onom. 
64:1920). On the Madaba Map, both traditions appear: next 
to Shechem is written Tur Garizin, and next to Jericho Ebal- 
Gerizin. Apparently, the Bible does not mean to imply that 
these two mountains are situated in the Arabah near Gilgal, 
but simply refers to the general direction in order to distin- 
guish between this Arabah and the Arabah associated with the 
hill-country of the Amorites (Deut. 1:1; 4:49). Perhaps “behind 
the way of the going down of the sun” indicates the region west 
of the road which passes through the northern Arabah (from 
Jericho to Beth-Shean). 

Later Mt. Gerizim is mentioned when the Samaritans 
erected their temple there about the time of Nehemiah (in the 
time of Alexander the Great, according to Jos., Ant., 11:310-11, 
but this is apparently a mistake; cf. Neh. 13:28, according to 
which a man of priestly stock was cast out by Nehemiah for 
intermarriage with the Samaritans). From then on, the Sa- 
maritans considered this temple to be their most holy spot, 
and their tradition ascribes nearly all of the biblical account 
of the patriarchs’ deeds and the places associated with them 
(the land of Moriah, Beth-El, etc.) to Mt. Gerizim. There are 
13 names for Mt. Gerizim, the “Kibla” of the Samaritans, the 
place toward which they turn in prayer. The fourth of the five 
articles in the declaration of their creed proclaims its holiness. 
*Markah dedicated a whole chapter in his Memar to the praise 
of this mountain (11, 10) in connection with Ex. 15. He enu- 
merates it as one of the choicest things created by God and set 
apart as divine. The Samaritan text for Deuteronomy 27:4-5 
reads: “And it shall be when ye are passed over the Jordan, that 
ye shall set up these stones, which I command you this day, 
in Mt. Gerizim” (in place of Mt. Ebal in the masoretic text; 
cf. Sot. 33b). It is of interest that they even add Mt. Gerizim 
at the end of the Ten Commandments in both Exodus 20:17 
and Deuteronomy 5:21, considering it to be the chosen moun- 
tain (Har ha-Mivhar), even from the time of the creation of 
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the world. (The Samaritans read bahar, “has chosen,’ for the 
masoretic text yibhar, “will choose,” in Deut. 12:14.) The Sa- 
maritans gave it the title “mountain of blessing” or “blessed 
mount” (Tuarbarik; Samaritan Book of Joshua, ch. 21; Gen. R. 
32:10; Song. R. 4:4, no. 5; Tura Brikha; Deut. R. 3:6; Tura Kad- 
disha) and they claimed that the mountain was not submerged 
at the time of the Flood (ibid.). 

Mt. Gerizim became the main point of divergence be- 
tween the Samaritans and the Jews. (Cf. the end of Kut.: “At 
what point can the Samaritans be accepted into Judaism? 
When they reject their belief in Mt. Gerizim.”) In the time of 
Ptolemy 1 Soter (323-284 B.C.E.), there was an argument over 
this point between the Samaritans and the Jews of Alexandria 
(Jos., Ant., 12:1ff.). When Antiochus 1v Epiphanes passed de- 
crees against the Jews, he converted the Samaritan temple on 
Mt. Gerizim into a pagan shrine in honor of Zeus Xenios or 
Hellenios (11 Macc. 5:23; 6:1; Jos., Ant., 12:257ff.). This tem- 
ple was destroyed in 129 B.c.£. by John Hyrcanus (Jos., Ant., 
13:255 ff; cf. Meg. Ta’an. 333). However, it remained a holy site 
for the Samaritans, and all religious acts were performed “in 
the name of Mt. Gerizim” (TJ, Yev. 8:1, 9a). Due to the Samari- 
tan belief in the ancient sanctity of the mountain, the Roman 
procurator Pontius Pilate massacred a large gathering of Sa- 
maritans who had assembled to look at vessels which Moses 
allegedly made for the Tabernacle and which one of the Sa- 
maritans claimed he would show them (these vessels had sup- 
posedly been concealed on Mt. Gerizim; Jos., Ant., 18:85). 

In the war against Rome (66-70), the Samaritans joined 
the rebellion and assembled on Mt. Gerizim to halt the Ro- 
mans, in spite of the news they had received that the Jews 
of Galilee had been defeated. Vespasian sent Cerialis, com- 
mander of the fifth legion, against them and he besieged them 
with 3,000 infantry and 600 cavalry. The Roman troops mas- 
sacred more than 11,000 of the Samaritans on the 27" of Sivan, 
67 C.E. (Jos., Wars, 3:307ff.). After the war of Bar Kokhba 
(132-135) the emperor Hadrian erected a pagan shrine to Zeus 
Hypsistos (or to Serapis) on the top of Mt. Gerizim and placed 
the bronze gates from the Temple in Jerusalem there. From 
the time of Antoninus Pius onward, this sanctuary appears 
on the coins of Neapolis, the city which Titus had built on 
the site of the village of Maabarta, near ancient Shechem. In 
the time of the emperor *Julian, this sanctuary was destroyed 
and the Samaritans used the bronze gates as the door of the 
synagogue (ha-knishah) called Helkat ha-Sadeh, which their 
priest Akbon built in the city of Neapolis. Another synagogue 
was erected by Akbon’s predecessor, Baba Rabbah, “near Mt. 
Gerizim, Beth-El,” “below the mountain” (apparently the site 
of the present-day Rijl al-‘Amid), in the time of Theodosius 1 
(379-395 C.E.). 

With the predominance of Christianity in the country, 
the religious status of the Samaritans suffered. Judging from 
John 4, Gerizim was also a sacred spot for the Christians. Af- 
ter a Samaritan uprising in the time of Zeno (474-491 C.E.), 
the Samaritans were expelled from the mountain and their 
synagogue was taken from them by command of the emperor 
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(484 c.£.). The Christians erected a Church of the Virgin Mary 
there and placed a stone from Calvary in it. Following a Sa- 
maritan rebellion in the time of Justinian, the area around the 
church on Mt. Gerizim was encompassed by a fortified wall. 
In the time of the caliph al-Mansur (754-755), the Christian 
church was destroyed, and under al-Mamiin (813-833) Jus- 
tinian’s wall was razed. 

Remains of buildings sacred to the Samaritans still stand 
on the mountain (Khirbat al-Ltza; al-Sakhra (“the rock”); 
the place of the 12 stones). There are also remains of the 
Church of the Virgin Mary and Justinian’s wall. The remains 
of the church were excavated by a German expedition during 
1927-28 and by the Department of Antiquities of the British 
Mandatory government in 1946. It is on Mt. Gerizim that the 
Samaritans still observe all their festivals and all public holy 
ceremonies, as the sacrifice of the paschal lamb, and prayers 
on all their feasts and holidays. The entire congregation dwells 
on its slopes from the tenth of Nisan until the day after the 
end of the Mazzot Festival. Today houses have been built to 
accommodate them instead of the tents of former years. The 
offering takes place not on the top of the mountain, the holi- 
est spot where their temple once stood, but at a lower place to 
the west of it, possibly because the holy spot has been defiled 
by a Muslim cemetery. 

[Yehoshua M. Grintz] 
Later Findings 
Since 1979 major excavations have been undertaken at the site 
of Mt. Gerizim under the direction of Yitzhak Magen, in the 
area of the Samaritan temple and settlement. It is now possible 
to trace the development of the Samaritan temple, its structure 
and history, and the cult performed there. Mt. Gerizim served 
as a religious center which existed parallel to that of the Jeru- 
salem Temple. Various architectural remains, notably carved 
capitals, date back to the Iron Age. The excavations brought 
to light substantial portions of the Hellenistic city, with its for- 
tifications, separate quarters, public buildings, and dwellings. 
On the top of the hill were fortified buildings and a temple 
esplanade which was approached by a monumental flight of 
steps. From the Byzantine period are the remains of an en- 
closure and church from the time of Zeno, and an enclosure 
from the time of Justinian. About 400 inscriptions, most of a 
dedicatory character, were brought to light in the recent exca- 
vations, written in ancient Hebrew, Aramaic, and Samaritan, 
with an additional 80 inscriptions in Greek, mostly from the 
third—fourth centuries B.c.£. 
[Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 
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GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Biblical and Hebraic Influences 

Before the Aufklaerung (Age of Enlightenment), Jewish influ- 
ences in German literature were essentially biblical and He- 
braic. The medieval miracle or mystery plays, in Germany as 
in England and France, dramatized Old Testament themes 
and treated the Hebrew patriarchs with reverence, but the 
“passion plays” based on the New Testament made the post- 
biblical Jew a demonic ally of the Devil. For special histori- 
cal reasons, this latter portrayal came to have serious popular 
repercussions. The impact of the Bible itself has been traced 
to the earliest contact of the Germanic tribes with missionary 
Christianity. In the fourth century the Gothic bishop Ulfilas 
(or Wulfila) wrote a Teutonic version of the Bible, from which 
only a few verses are extant, and, early in the 11" century, Job 
and the Psalms were translated into Old High German by Not- 
ker Labeo of St. Gallen (c. 950-1022), whose Psalter alone is 
extant. A late 11"-century prose version of the Song of Songs 
(c. 1065) by Williram familiarized the Germans with its tradi- 
tional author, King Solomon, whose legendary wisdom, for- 
tified by tales brought back to Europe by the crusaders, soon 
became a stock literary theme. 


BIBLE TRANSLATIONS. ‘The first printed version of the Bible 
in High German (1466) has been traced to an anonymous 
14'>-century translator. Based on the Latin (Vulgate) text and 
printed in Strasbourg, this was the model for 13 subsequent 
pre-Lutheran editions. The first printed version of the Bible 
in Low German appeared in 1477. Both German versions, of 
course, conformed with Roman Catholic doctrine. By con- 
trast, the German reformer Martin *Luther produced a com- 
plete translation of the Bible (6 vols., 1534, revised 11 times 
up to 1545) which was based on the original tongues, notably 
the Hebrew of the Old Testament. Luther's text injected the 
thought patterns of the Hebrew Bible into the German lan- 
guage, where the Hebrew simile and metaphor were speedily 
absorbed. His magnificent version was written in the Saxon 
dialect, which thus became the principal vehicle of High 
German language and literature. This was a somewhat cu- 
rious achievement, since High German was the language of 
predominantly Catholic south Germany, whereas Low Ger- 
man was spoken in the Protestant north; but the fact that 
German Catholics found Luther’s Bible readily accessible en- 
sured its widespread success. The German Protestant Bible 
had a greater influence on the language of its readers than 
any other comparable work except the English Authorized 
Version. It became the most widely read book in the German 
tongue, constituted Germany’s greatest literary achievement 
in the 16" century, and was of immeasurable significance in 
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stabilizing the language. Although other German translations 
were attempted by Luther’s contemporaries and successors, it 
was not until the 20" century that, under Jewish auspices, a 
comparable version of the Hebrew Bible appeared, published 
by Martin *Buber and Franz *Rosenzweig. 

See also *Bible, Translations. 


A post-biblical Hebraic influence on German literature 
much in evidence during the 16 century was the Kabbalah, 
the Christian interpretation of which found a pioneer expo- 
nent in Johann *Reuchlin. His De verbo mirifico (1494) and De 
arte cabalistica (1517), though written in Latin, created a vogue 
for Hebrew studies in German scholarly circles, and Reuchlin’s 
followers included Wolfgang Fabricius *Capito, Conrad *Pel- 
licanus, Sebastian *Muenster, and Paulus *Fagius. The move- 
ment gained its widest support among the Lutherans. Another 
Protestant, Jacob Boehme (1575-1624), developed a mystical 
system largely inspired by the Christian Kabbalah. 


BIBLICAL DRAMA. Martin Luther and his fellow-reformers 
fostered the writing of biblical plays in both Latin and Ger- 
man. Sixtus Birck dramatized not only episodes from the 
Bible — Zorobabel (1538), Ezechias (1538), and Joseph (1539) - 
but also the apocryphal tales of Susanna and Judith (both 1532). 
The Judith story was also dramatized in 1551 by the Nurem- 
berg poet and Meistersinger, Hans Sachs. Sachs’ biblical plays 
included among others Der Wueterich Herodes (1552) and Tra- 
gedia Koenig Sauls (1557), and others on themes such as Esther 
(1530), Job (1547), Adam and Eve (1548), Cain and Abel (1553), 
and David (1556). A century later, Christian Weise took all the 
themes of his religious plays from the Old Testament, believ- 
ing that the figure of Jesus ought not to appear on the stage. 
His dramas included Der verfolgte David (1683), Nebukadnezar 
(1683), Athalia (1687), and Kain und Abel (1704). Weise was 
followed by the Swiss poet and playwright Johann Jacob Bod- 
mer, who published a German translation of *Milton’s Paradise 
Lost in 1732 and later wrote dramatic poems about Joseph (Ja- 
kob und Joseph, 1751; Joseph und Zulika, 1753), the Flood (Die 
Synd-Flut, 1751), Noah (1752), Adam (1763), Solomon (1764), 
and Abraham (1778). Bodmer’s fellow-Swiss, Solomon Gess- 
ner, roused interest in the Cain theme with his sentimental 
prose epic, Der Tod Abels (1758). Its English translation (1761) 
enjoyed enormous success and is said to have inspired works 
on the same subject by Coleridge and *Byron. Germany’s first 
major modern poet, Friedrich Gottlieb Klopstock, who was 
influenced by Milton and Bodmer, is best remembered for 
his epic Der Messias (1749-73). He also wrote the plays Der 
Tod Adams (1757), Salomo (1764), and David (1772). Another 
18'h-century Swiss author, Johann Kaspar Lavater, wrote Abra- 
ham und Isaak (1776). The biblical element in German litera- 
ture received a valuable stimulus in the late 18 century with 
the publication by Johann Gottfried *Herder of his two-vol- 
ume work Vom Geist der Ebraeischen Poesie (1782-83). In his 
Adrastea (1802) Herder published a German version of the 
*Lekhah Dodi hymn by Solomon *Alkabez. Friedrich *Schil- 
ler wrote essays on biblical themes and echoed the Bible in 
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tragedies such as Die Jungfrau von Orleans (1802). Johann 
Wolfgang von *Goethe drew inspiration from the Bible for 
his great tragedy, Faust (1808), whose “Prologue in Heaven” 
is modeled on the early chapters of Job. Other 19**-century 
playwrights who wrote on biblical themes were Karl Ferdi- 
nand Gutzkow (Koenig Saul, 1839), Friedrich Rueckert (Saul 
und David, 1843; Herodes der Grosse, 1844), and Austria’s 
leading playwright, Franz Grillparzer (Esther, 1877), while a 
theme from the Apocrypha was dramatized by Otto Ludwig 
(Die Makkabaeer, 1854). Gutzkow’s very popular Uriel Acosta 
(1847) entered the Yiddish as well as the German repertoire. 
Friedrich Hebbel wrote Judith (1841), about the heroine of the 
Apocrypha, but his outstanding “Hebraic” drama was Herodes 
und Mariamne (1850), based on Josephus. 

Only a few Jewish writers in 19't-century Germany and 
Austria dealt with biblical or later historical themes of Jew- 
ish interest. Ludwig *Robert wrote the drama Die Tochter Je- 
phthas (1820) and Karl *Beck the tragedy Saul (1841). Poems 
on biblical and post-biblical Jewish subjects were written by 
Heinrich *Heine and Seligmann *Heller, whose works include 
Die letzten Hasmonaeer (1865) and Ahasver (1868). 


THE BIBLE IN 20TH-CENTURY GERMAN LITERATURE. From 
1900 onward there was a considerable increase in German 
works of biblical inspiration. Das Buch Joram (1907) by Rudolf 
Borchardt, who was of partly Jewish descent, was a pastiche of 
the Book of Job set in the time of Jesus. Die juedische Witwe 
(1911) by Georg Kaiser, based on the heroic apocryphal tale of 
Judith and Holofernes, was, unlike so many of these works, a 
comedy. Jewish writers played an increasingly important role, 
with Siegfried *Lipiner dramatizing the story of Adam (1911), 
a theme that similarly inspired Arno *Nadel (1917). The same 
subject was dealt with in some post-World War 1 poems by the 
Viennese lyricist Josef Weinheber and in the epic Erschaffung 
der Eva (1941) by the Austrian Franz Karl Ginzkey. The story 
of Cain prompted a tragedy by another Viennese writer, An- 
ton Wildgans (1920), and that of Noah, Ernst Barlach’s drama, 
Die Suendflut (1924). Richard *Beer-Hofmann wrote a mysti- 
cal drama, Jaakobs Traum (1918). 

Thomas *Mann's trilogy, Joseph und Seine Brueder (1933- 
42; Joseph and His Brothers, 1934-45), was the climax of a vast 
array of German works based on the story of Joseph, headed 
by some 26 dramas in the 16" century and by the 17*-cen- 
tury novels of Hans Jakob Christoffel von Grimmelshausen 
(1667) and Philipp von Zesen (Assenat, 1670). Hugo von *Hof- 
mannsthal’s only biblical work was Die Josephlegende (1914), 
written for a ballet. The Samson theme was dramatized by 
Herbert Eulenberg (1910), Frank Wedekind (1914), Hermann 
Burte (1917), and Karl Roettger (1921). The tragic figure of King 
Saul attracted Karl *Wolfskehl (1905), Paul *Heyse (1909), and 
Beer-Hofmann (Der junge David, 1933). The romance of David 
and Bathsheba was dramatized by Lion *Feuchtwanger in Das 
Weib des Urias (1905), and another episode in the life of the 
Psalmist inspired Arnold *Zweig’s Abigail und Nabal (1913). 
Feuchtwanger also wrote a novel on the sacrifice of Jephthah’s 
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daughter (1957), a theme previously dramatized by Ernst *Lis- 
sauer (1928). The best-known work of Sammy *Gronemann 
is his comedy Der Weise und der Narr: Koenig Salomo und 
der Schuster (1942). 

Other 20'-century writers were drawn to stories from 
the Prophets and Hagiographa. Jeremiah inspired an anti-war 
drama by Stefan *Zweig (1917) for which Arno Nadel wrote the 
music, and Job was the subject of a popular novel by Joseph 
*Roth (1930). Esther provided the theme of a drama by Fe- 
lix *Braun (1926), another by Max *Brod (1918), and a Purim 
play by Sammy Gronemann (Hamans Flucht, 1926). Later 
Jewish historical figures who inspired 20'-century German 
fiction were Josephus, the hero of a trilogy by Feuchtwanger 
(1932-42); Rabbi Akiva, in a play by Moritz *Heimann (1922); 
the hero of Max *Brod’s novel, Réubeni, Fuerst der Juden 
(1925); and the *Jewess of Toledo, who figures in a late novel 
by Feuchtwanger (Spanische Ballade, 1955). The legend of the 
*golem formed the theme of a novel by Gustav Meyrink (1915) 
and Jew Suess was the hero of Feuchtwanger’s most famous 
novel (1925). 


Hebrew and Yiddish Influences on the German Language 
As with English and French, so in the case of German, cer- 
tain biblical terms entered the language at a fairly early stage, 
mainly through the writings of churchmen. Luther’s Bible 
brought a vastly increased number of words and phrases into 
general usage. Some have become German idioms, includ- 
ing Kainszeichen (the mark of Cain, Gen. 4:15); Suendenbock 
(scapegoat, Lev. 16); Salomonisches Urteil (the judgment of 
Solomon, I Kings 3:16 ff.); Gott mit uns (Immanuel, Isa. 7:14); 
Menschensohn (son of man, Ezek. 2:1ff.). Hebrew loanwords 
also entered German at various periods. These include Abt 
(abbot < Aramaic abba), Ebenholz (ebony < even), Fratze 
(face, mug < parzuf), and Natro (soda < neter). More than any 
other European language, not excluding English, German is 
peculiarly rich in other terms and expressions, mainly slang 
or colloquialisms, which entered everyday speech through 
*Yiddish and the Juden-Deutsch (West Yiddish) dialect spo- 
ken by German Jews. Most of these were, of course, restricted 
to Jewish circles, including Schabbes, Jonteff, Mischpoche or 
Muschpoke, Goi, Schickse, Schadchen, meschugge, benschen, 
daffke, and nebbich (< nicht bei Euch). In the 15*» and 16” 
centuries, however, others entered general use, probably by 
way of thieves’ slang; acheln, to eat (< akhal), ganfen, to steal 
(< ganav), Schaute, fool (< shoteh). The 18" century added 
words like Mackes, blows (< makkot), schmusen, to chat, Sch- 
muser, chatterbox (< shemuot), and Stuss, nonsense (< shetut). 
In the 19" century a host of other such expressions became 
familiar, notably Golem, Kaffer, boor (< kefar), koscher, Risch- 
ess, antisemitism (< rishut), schaechten, to defraud, overreach 
(< shahat), Schlemihl, schlemiel (< Shelumiel?), and Zores, 
trouble (< zarot). Despite periodic “purifications” of the Ger- 
man language, a vast number of these Hebraisms and Yid- 
dishisms still occur in German dictionaries and other works 
of reference. Heine, in his poem “Prinzessin Sabbat” (Roman- 
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zero, 1851), humorously alluding to Schiller’s “Ode to Joy,” de- 
scribed tcholent as “koscheres Ambrosia’; while Adelbert von 
Chamisso entitled his world-famous story about the man who 
lost his shadow Peter Schlemihls wundersame Geschichte (1814). 
Conversely, Heine’s pathetic “Jewish” refrain in the poem “Ge- 
daechtnisfeier” (in the collection Romanzero), “Nicht gedacht 
soll seiner werden,’ is taken directly from Luther’s translation 
of Ezek. 21:37. 


The Image of the Jew in German Literature 

German attitudes toward the Jews, shaped by religious, eco- 
nomic, and social factors, were clearly mirrored in German 
literature. The earliest recorded Old High German literature, 
largely written by Christian clerics, depicted Jews as simulta- 
neously God’s chosen people and as the “people accursed” On 
the one hand, Jews were kinsmen of the Christian savior and 
descendants of revered patriarchs and prophets; on the other, 
they were supposedly guilty of deicide, had fallen from grace, 
and had been condemned to eternal scorn and wandering (see 
also the *Wandering Jew). 


THE MEDIEVAL STEREOTYPE. Medieval German drama, 
from the primitive mystery plays dealing with the life and 
death of Jesus to the spectacular passion plays staged at Eas- 
ter, presented a cruel and abhorrent image of the Jew. In these 
plays Jews were shown to be far more the people of Judas 
than of Jesus. The most famous of the passion plays — that 
of Oberammergau, Bavaria - has been performed roughly 
once every ten years since 1634. It was banned for a time in 
the 18" century and, strangely enough, during the Hitler era, 
the Nazis evidently allowing anti-religious policy to outweigh 
their hatred of the Jews. In 1969 a few textual modifications 
were made on the recommendation of the Catholic Church in 
order to remove offensive anti-Jewish passages. Folktales and 
folksongs also spread the legend that Jews habitually engaged 
in the crucifixion of Christian boys to provide blood for the 
Passover ritual. The stories of “Good Werner” (1286) and Si- 
mon of Trent (1475) popularized the *blood libel in Germany 
and provided a counterpart to the English martyrologies of 
*Hugh of Lincoln and William of Norwich. 

Upon the earliest literary image, which had its source 
in religion, was superimposed another, which had its source 
in economics: the Jew as usurer. Usury was defined by the 
Church as the lending of money at interest. Since Chris- 
tians were forbidden to engage in such moneylending, Jews 
had a virtual monopoly until the Lombards arrived on the 
German scene. In the sermons of Berthold von Regensburg 
(c. 1210-1272), the most popular Franciscan preacher of the 
mid-13"' century, Jew and usurer were synonymous. Easter 
plays included a comic interlude: the three Marys buying oil 
to anoint the body of the crucified Jesus from a merchant de- 
picted as a wily, haggling Jew. As an object of ridicule, the 
Jew also made his entry into the Fastnachtsspiele (Shrovetide 
plays). Hans Folz (c. 1450-c. 1515), a Meistersinger of Worms 
and Nuremberg, was a notable exponent of this genre. In one 
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of his plays rabbinic Judaism is unfavorably contrasted with 
Christianity and the *Adon Olam hymn is sung in a German 
rhymed adaptation. In another farce, a student seduces a Jew- 
ess and then mocks her parents and her religion. The Middle 
High German stereotype of the grasping Jew passed into early 
New High German literature. In the first published version of 
the Faust legend - the anonymous Faustbuch of 1587 - Faust 
borrows money from a Jew, who accepts one of his legs as se- 
curity. Faust saws off the leg, but when he comes to redeem 
his pledge the Jew cannot return it and has to pay compensa- 
tion. Der Jude von Venetien, a German adaptation by Chris- 
toph Bluemel of *Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice performed 
in the 1660s, stressed the greed and hardheartedness of the 
Jew who insists on his pound of flesh and finally loses his en- 
tire investment. 

The dominant literary image of the Jew throughout the 
16" and 17" centuries was characterized by hostility and ridi- 
cule. Though a spirited defense of Hebrew literature was un- 
dertaken by Johann Reuchlin and other German humanists 
in their struggle against the slanders of the apostate Johannes 
*Pfefferkorn, Martin Luther’s embittered diatribe, Von den 
Jueden und jren Luegen (1543), subsequently reinforced the 
hostile image of the Jew. 


18TH-CENTURY ASSESSMENTS. Not until the 18 century 
was a major breach made in this portrayal. Gotthold Ephraim 
*Lessing gave the first favorable presentation of Jews in his 
comedy, Die Juden (1749), and later in his internationally fa- 
mous Nathan der Weise (1779). The hero of this philosophical 
drama, a wise and benevolent Jew, was the mouthpiece for the 
writer's doctrines of religious tolerance and universal brother- 
hood. Lessing’s model for Nathan was Moses *Mendelssohn, 
whose mind and character deeply impressed contemporary 
German intellectuals. “Nathan the Wise” thus became the 
symbol of the enlightened Jew. 

From the late 18" century German Jews and Christians 
mingled in Berlin salons and influenced each other's religious, 
philosophical, and literary expression. Jewish salon hostesses 
inspired German poets and were mirrored in German novels, 
creating the image of the educated, dignified, and freethinking 
Jewess. The Romantic movement, which succeeded the En- 
lightenment, was also ambivalent in its portrayal of Jews. Some 
Romantic writers, such as Adelbert von Chamisso, Bettina von 
Arnim, and Karl August Varnhagen von Ense, treated Jewish 
themes, characters, and legends in a sympathetic manner. On 
the other hand, some writers - especially those in the Berlin 
circle of Bettina’s husband, Achim von Arnim - regarded Jews 
with enmity and disdain. Arnim himself perpetuated the idea 
of the Jew’s dual nature as eternal witness and repulsive mer- 
chant in his drama, Halle und Jerusalem (1811). 


THE 19TH-CENTURY PORTRAIT. The intensification of Ger- 
man nationalism during the struggle against Napoleon led 
writers to depict Jews as outsiders and eternal wanderers. It 
encouraged virulent antisemitism at a time when Jewish in- 
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tellectuals were straining toward complete integration in Ger- 
man society, baptism being accepted by many as a corollary 
of assimilation and as (in Heine’s sardonic phrase) “a ticket 
of admission to German culture” Ludwig *Boerne and He- 
ine both had a profound impact upon the post-Napoleonic 
generation. As the leaders of Jungdeutschland (“Young Ger- 
many”), a liberal literary movement, they paved the way for 
the Revolution of 1848 and both were outspoken champions 
of Jewish emancipation. Heine's onetime ally, Wolfgang Men- 
zel, derided “Young Germany” as in reality “Young Palestine.” 
While Berthold *Auerbach, in his polemic pamphlet, Das Ju- 
denthum und die neueste Literatur (1836), defended the Jews 
against the charge of revolutionary radicalism hurled at them 
by the apostles of Teutonism, the prominence of Jews among 
the pioneers of Socialism - men such as Moses *Hess, Karl 
*Marx, and Ferdinand *Lassalle - reinforced the image of the 
Jew as a subversive element undermining the established po- 
litical and social systems. The gifted orator and pamphleteer 
Gabriel *Riesser denied the existence of a distinct Jewish na- 
tionality, but Moses Hess, parting company with the Socialist 
doctrinaires, strongly affirmed Jewish nationalism in his Rom 
und Jerusalem (1862; Rome and Jerusalem, 1918), which called 
for the reestablishment of a Jewish state in Zion. 

During the 19» century Jewish themes increasingly in- 
filtrated German drama and fiction. In her novella Die Juden- 
buche (1842), Annette von Droste-Huelshoff told a grim tale 
of the avenging of the murder of a Jew, even inserting a cryp- 
tic Hebrew phrase into her story. Franz Grillparzer, Friedrich 
Hebbel, and Otto Ludwig extolled the Jewish past and pre- 
sented biblical and Jewish historical characters quite different 
from the old stereotypes. Grillparzer’s Die Juedin von Toledo 
(1873), based on the tragic romance of Alfonso vit of Castile 
and the Jewess of Toledo, was the forerunner of many other 
treatments of this theme. On the other hand, novelists who 
dealt with the Jewish present continued to portray the Jew as 
a villain. Gustav Freytag wrote a best-selling novel, Soll und 
Haben (1854), which reinforced the image of the Jewish usurer, 
contrasting the noble, loyal, and hardworking Christian ap- 
prentice Anton with his rascally Jewish fellow-worker, Veitel 
Itzig, who comes to a sorry end. In Der Hungerpastor (1864), 
the best-known novel of Wilhelm Raabe, another Jew follows 
the wicked example of Veitel Itzig; while Felix Dahn’s novel, 
Ein Kampf um Rom (1876), extols German racial purity and 
presents the Jew, Jochem, as cowardly and treacherous. 

A somewhat glamorized picture of Jewish life was pre- 
sented by Leopold *Kompert (Boehmische Juden, 1851; Neue 
Geschichten aus dem Ghetto, 1860) and Karl Emil *Franzos 
(Die Juden von Barnow, 1877). The setting of Kompert’s tales 
was Bohemia and that of Franzos, Galicia. Austrian Galicia 
was also the setting of many novels and stories by the non-Jew- 
ish writer, Leopold Ritter von Sacher-Masoch. Sacher-Masoch, 
whose later erotic works gave rise to the term “masochism,” 
was the son of an Austrian police chief in Letoberg (Lvov), and 
his early impressions of Jewish life there inspired his Judenge- 
schichten (1878), Polnische Ghetto-geschichten (1886), and Jue- 
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disches Leben in Wort und Bild (1890). His obvious sympathy 
for the East European Jew’s tenacious adherence to his religion 
and culture subjected him to considerable abuse. The works of 
Kompert, Franzos, and Sacher-Masoch enjoyed quite a vogue 
as exotic literature, but it was not until Georg *Hermann wrote 
the novel Jettchen Gebert (1906) and its sequel, Henriette Ja- 
coby (1909), that cultured German Jewry received adequate 
treatment in German fiction. 


LATER REACTIONS. When Friedrich Nietzsche wrote in 1886 
in Jenseits von Gut und Boese that he had never yet met a Ger- 
man who was favorably inclined to Jews, he was undoubtedly 
exaggerating, but he correctly recognized that in Germany the 
age-old image of the Jew was an unflattering one. Although 
his close association with Richard *Wagner had brought him 
into contact with an outspoken antisemite, Nietzsche himself 
abhorred antisemitism as the revolt of the rabble against cul- 
ture, and condemned it in the most violent terms. While Ni- 
etzsche foresaw a glorious future for Jews on the world scene, 
another influential German philosopher, Oswald Spengler, 
held that Judaism had already completed its historic function 
and was on the verge of disappearing. In Der Untergang des 
Abendlandes (1922) he was at pains to stress the intense mu- 
tual hatred between Germans and Jews, and the “inevitable 
conflict” between a vigorous young culture rooted in the soil 
and a senile, overripe civilization of landless cosmopolitans. 
Spengler’s vaunted objectivity was soon to supply Nazi ide- 
ologists and literary racists with ammunition for their per- 
verted theories. 

The late 198 century saw a reaction to German literary 
antisemitism on the part of a few isolated Jewish writers, nota- 
bly Max *Nordau and Theodor *Herzl, both of them fathers of 
the Zionist movement. Nordau’s tragedy, Doktor Kohn (1898), 
concluded that assimilation was impossible and that a solu- 
tion to Jewish misery had to be found elsewhere; while Herzl, 
in his utopian novel Altneuland (1902), projected his answer 
into an idealized Jewish state. Arthur *Schnitzler, neither a 
Zionist nor an assimilationist, presented an admirable Jew- 
ish physician in his drama Professor Bernhardi (1912), which 
attacked antisemitism. With few exceptions, the major non- 
Jewish writers sided with the Jews in their battle for self-pres- 
ervation. Although Artur Dinter anticipated the Nazis with his 
hate-filled Die Suende wider das Blut (1917), modern authors 
of the stature of Gerhart Hauptmann and Thomas Mann re- 
mained aloof from the rising tide of nationalism. In his tragi- 
comedy, Der rote Hahn (1901), and in his drama, Die Finster- 
nisse (1947), which had to be smuggled out of Nazi Germany, 
Hauptmann paid tribute to the fruitful liberalism of German 
Jewry. There were sympathetic Jewish characters in Mann's 
works, too, especially in Koenigliche Hoheit (1909) and Der Za- 
uberberg (1924). A certain objectivity characterizes the Jewish 
portrayals of Ernst Glaeser (Jahrgang 1902, 1928) and Gertrud 
von Le Fort (Der Papst aus dem Ghetto, 1930). 


PRELUDE TO CATASTROPHE. During the first third of the 
20' century, the Jewish influence on German literature 
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reached its climax. The image which Jewish writers incorpo- 
rated in their works ranged from the self-hatred of Maximilian 
*Harden, Karl *Kraus, Kurt *Tucholsky, and Otto *Weininger 
to the strong affirmation of national resurgence by Martin Bu- 
ber, Richard Beer-Hofmann, Max Brod, and Arnold Zweig. 
Joseph Roth dramatized the conflict between the authentic 
and the assimilated Jew; Walter *Mehring identified the Jews 
with the capitalists responsible for the inflation; and Hans José 
*Rehfisch and Wilhelm Herzog dramatized European anti- 
semitism in Die Affaire Dreyfus (1929). Stefan Zweig saw the 
Jew as the precursor of the good European and Ernst *Toller 
fought German racial conceit by espousing cosmopolitanism 
and utopian Socialism. 

Aryan mythmakers from Houston Stewart *Chamber- 
lain to Alfred *Rosenberg propagated the fiction of blood as 
the determining psychic factor. Nazi writers fed the Germans 
an image of the Jew as an hereditary criminal, and branded 
as a fairy tale the possibility that baptism could emancipate 
the Jew from his criminal tendencies. With the triumph of 
Nazi ideology in 1933, all favorable images of the Jew were 
suppressed by literary, stage, and radio censors. Only in exile 
could Thomas and Heinrich Mann and other writers of non- 
Jewish origin present a more balanced image of the Jew. Most 
German émigré writers on Jewish themes were, however, ei- 
ther Jews or of Jewish descent. They included Arthur *Koes- 
tler, Lion Feuchtwanger, Karl *Wolfskehl, Arnold Zweig, Her- 
mann *Kesten, Alfred *Doeblin, and Else *Lasker-Schueler. 
The few courageous voices that were heard from the “Aryan” 
side included those of the baptized half-Jew Carl *Zuckmayer, 
who had shown Jewish faults and virtues to be common to 
all men in such works as his drama Der Hauptmann von Ko- 
epenick (1930); Wolfgang Langhoff, whose Die Moorsoldaten 
(1935) was the first literary account of Nazi brutality in the 
concentration camps; and Bertolt Brecht, who developed a 
similar theme in Furcht und Elend des Dritten Reiches (1941). 
Like their Jewish fellow-writers, however, Zuckmayer, Lang- 
hoff, and Brecht were finally compelled to take refuge abroad, 
and it was not until after World War 11 that a more dispas- 
sionate assessment of the Jewish image in German literature 
could be attempted. ae 

[Sol Liptzin] 
The Jewish Contribution to German Literature 
Jews first settled along the Rhine in Roman times and they 
have thus been an integral element in German culture from 
its earliest beginnings. In the Middle Ages, the Middle High 
German which they spoke became interspersed with Hebrew 
words and, following waves of persecution, was carried east- 
ward to become the Yiddish language (i.e., Juedisch-Deutsch). 
Those Jews who remained in Germany developed a kindred 
dialect, Judendeutsch, and it was in this more distinctly Ger- 
manic tongue that Glueckel of *Hameln wrote her famous 
memoirs at the end of the 17 century. German Jewry can, 
however, lay claim to one authentic Jewish contributor to 
medieval German literature - the Minnesaenger (minstrel) 
Suesskind von *Trimberg, who flourished in the first half of 
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the 13" century. The handful of lyrics still extant, notable for 
their Jewish feeling and inspiration, are of perennial interest 
to German literary historians. A century later, in 1336, Sam- 
son Pine was one of three German writers who collaborated 
in the translation of a French version of the Parsifal romance. 
The prefatory acknowledgements of his Strasbourg colleagues 
clearly indicate that Pine was a Jew and that he was respon- 
sible for most of the work. In 1519 Johannes *Pauli, a Jew 
turned Franciscan preacher, published his Schimpf un Ernst, 
an important and influential collection of humorous and di- 
dactic anecdotes. 


THE AGE OF ENLIGHTENMENT. It was not until 250 years 
later, during the late 18» century, that Jewish writers first 
appeared in significant numbers on the German cultural 
scene, utilizing the German language as their literary medium. 
The doctrines of tolerance and human equality propounded 
by the philosophers of the Enlightenment made a profound 
impression on Jewish intellectuals. The Jewish elite wished 
to contribute to the stream of German culture, and at first 
the German elite welcomed them. The finest expression of 
this rapprochement between the two ethnic groups was the 
friendship of Moses Mendelssohn, the Jew from Dessau, 
and Gotthold Lessing, Germany’s most influential literary 
critic, who both stressed the common ethical heritage of Ju- 
daism and Christianity. A towering figure of both the Ger- 
man Enlightenment and the Jewish Emancipation, Moses 
Mendelssohn was also the first modern Jewish writer to mas- 
ter the German idiom in all its subtleties. His philosophical 
and aesthetic works - notably the Briefe ueber die Empfindun- 
gen (1755), Phaedon, oder Ueber die Unsterblichkeit der Seele 
(1767), and Morgenstunden (1785) - had an enormous impact 
in Germany itself and abroad. The reputation he came to enjoy 
in the outside world enhanced his standing within German 
Jewry, which thereafter involved itself increasingly in Ger- 
man cultural and literary affairs. Mendelssohn also founded 
German Jewry’s first newspaper, Kohelet Musar (Berlin, 1750), 
and in 1778 began publishing an original German translation 
of the Bible with a Hebrew commentary. German enlighten- 
ment found its finest philosophical formulation in the criti- 
cal reasoning of Immanuel *Kant, and it is no accident that 
the first enthusiastic adherents of Kantian philosophy were 
Jews. From Marcus Herz, the friend and physician of Lessing 
and Mendelssohn, Lazarus *Bendavid, Solomon *Maimon, 
and David *Friedlaender to the outstanding neo-Kantians of 
the 20" century - Hermann *Cohen and Ernst *Cassirer - 
Jews played a leading role in the exposition of Kant’s phi- 
losophy. 

Hartwig *Wessely, who died in 1805, was the last of the 
Hebrew lyrical poets in Germany, and German steadily re- 
placed Hebrew among the Jewish writers of Central Europe. 
Moses Ephraim *Kuh attacked antisemitism in witty German 
epigrams, and the Polish physician Issachar Falkensohn *Behr 
wrote Gedichte von einem pohlnischen Juden (1772), which 
were reviewed by Goethe. Michael *Sachs, through his trans- 
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lations, introduced the religious poetry of medieval Spanish 
Jewry to the Jews of Germany. 


THE AGE OF ROMANTICISM. During the ensuing Romantic 
era the German theologian Friedrich *Schleiermacher, who 
wished to see a revival of religion along with the pursuit of 
poetry and the fine arts, strenuously opposed all attempts to 
convert Jews to Christianity, since he doubted the sincerity 
of the converts. Romanticism delayed the process of Jewish 
emancipation by developing a nationalist philosophy that led 
to a new form of antisemitism, based not on religious differ- 
ences, but rather on differences in national origin. This “Teu- 
tonism” condoned hatred of the Jews. 

From the 1780s, German Jews and non-Jews had mingled 
in Berlin salons, where Jewish hostesses of charm, learning, 
and wit furthered the cultural exchange between statesmen, 
philosophers, and Romantic artists. The most distinguished 
salon in Berlin was that of the brilliant Henriette *Herz, wife 
of the philosopher Marcus Herz and an admirer of Goethe 
and the Romantics, who fostered the doctrines of the new 
generation. Other Berlin hostesses were Rahel Varnhagen 
von Ense (whom Goethe claimed as the first person to un- 
derstand and recognize him); Moses Mendelssohn's daugh- 
ter, Dorothea von *Schlegel, who introduced Victor Hugo and 
Mme. de Staél to the German reader; and Fanny *Lewald, a 
writer and feminist. Their Viennese counterparts were Fanny, 
Baroness von *Arnstein; and the von Wertheimsteins, Jose- 
phine, her sister Sophie, Baroness Todesco, and her daugh- 
ter Franziska. 


THE AGE OF LIBERALISM. Romanticism promoted the re- 
vival of historical studies and taught that history does not 
merely interpret the past but affords an understanding of the 
present and guidance to the future. Preeminent among Jew- 
ish historians during the first half of the 19"* century was Leo- 
pold *Zunz, the originator of the *Wissenschaft des Juden- 
tums (“Science of Judaism’). Together with Abraham *Geiger, 
Moses Moser (1796-1838), and Eduard *Gans, he founded in 
1819 the *Verein fuer Kultur und Wissenschaft des Juden- 
tums. Heine, who joined this organization, gave a detailed 
record of its achievements in a eulogy of his friend Ludwig 
Marcus (1798-1843). The impact of Zunz and of the Verein 
was felt throughout the 19'* century. Geiger wrote his three- 
volume study, Das Judentum und seine Geschichte (1864-71), 
from the standpoint of Reform Judaism, but the concept of 
Jewish history was broadened when the positive historical 
(Conservative) school emerged with the Monatsschrift fuer 
Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judentums, under the editor- 
ship of Zacharias *Frankel. The first universal history of the 
Jewish people in German, Geschichte der Israeliten (1820-47) 
written by Isaac Markus *Jost, paved the way for Heinrich 
*Graetz, whose Geschichte der Juden von den aeltesten Zeiten 
bis auf die Gegenwart (11 vols., 1853-75) is generally consid- 
ered one of the outstanding works of historical scholarship in 
the German language. 
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Prussian and Austrian reactionaries were the most rabid 
antisemites, and Jews saw in political liberalism a powerful ally 
in their battle for emancipation. The aim of German liberalism 
was to develop the capacities of the individual irrespective of 
race, sex, class, or economic status; it therefore enabled Jews to 
develop their talents to the fullest extent. Berthold Auerbach, 
who was for many years the literary spokesman of German- 
Jewish liberalism, became the outstanding Jewish master of 
the sentimental novel and short story. However, although Jews 
finally succeeded in obtaining full legal rights as citizens of the 
German states, their inner conflict did not abate. Ferdinand 
Lassalle, the leading German socialist, summoned his “martyr 
people” to join the revolutionary working classes in the fight 
against the common oppressor. Jews in general joined the op- 
position parties, and some became influential contributors to 
the liberal and socialist press. 


DISILLUSIONMENT. Heinrich Heine, the greatest Jewish poet 
in the German language, tried to disguise the conflicts aris- 
ing from his opportunist conversion to Christianity by satiri- 
cal irony, but at heart he always remained a Jew. Some of his 
most Jewish poems (e.g., the “Hebraeische Melodien” of his 
Romanzero) were written years after his baptism. Heine and 
Ludwig Boerne were the originators of the German feuille- 
ton, a literary genre of great artistic charm in which Jews - 
from Moritz Gottlieb *Saphir and Daniel Spitzer (1835-1893) 
to Herzl, Nordau, Peter *Altenberg, Felix *Salten, and Alfred 
*Polgar — particularly excelled. Some German revolutionary 
poets such as Karl *Beck and Moritz *Hartmann were Jew- 
ish merely by the accident of birth and both converted. It was 
only when revolutionary ardor gave way to disappointment 
verging on despair that these writers turned to authentic Jew- 
ish subjects. Karl Emil Franzos discovered Halbasien (“Semi- 
Asia,’ i.e., Galician Jewry) and described the tension between 
Eastern and Western Jews. 

With few exceptions, 19'-century German dramatists 
suppressed any Jewish feelings they may have had. Ludwig 
*Robert, the converted brother of Rahel Varnhagen, was al- 
ways sensitive to the ambiguities of his position; while Michael 
*Beer, brother of the composer Giacomo *Meyerbeer, wrote 
a play, Der Paria (1826), which betrays the depressing effect 
of his Jewish origin. A third playwright, Solomon Hermann 
von *Mosenthal, in his Deborah (1850), dramatized the story 
of a Jewess living among Christian peasants. 

During the first half century of Jewish emancipation, 
the dichotomy was resolved for many German Jews by as- 
similation or conversion. Of the direct descendants of Michael 
*Creizenach, a scholarly advocate of religious reform, his son 
Theodor (1818-1877), a poet and authority on Goethe, aban- 
doned Judaism, as did Theodor’s son Wilhelm (1851-1919), an 
eminent literary scholar. Friedrich Wolters (1876-1930), who 
belonged to the circle of Stefan George, was the non-Jewish 
grandson of the Odessa-born poet and translator Wilhelm 
Wolfsohn (1820-1865). Heinrich Stieglitz (1801-1849), a mel- 
ancholic lyricist, was the son of a baptized banker; and Betty 
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Paoli (Barbara Elisabeth Glueck, 1815-1894) was a Viennese 
society poet born of a Hungarian nobleman and a Belgian 
Jewess. 


THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN THE TWO SOULS. ‘The novelist 
Jacob *Wassermann, reviewing his own life in Mein Weg als 
Deutscher und Jude (1921), wrote: “I am a German and a Jew, 
each as completely as the other; neither can be separated from 
the other.’ This held true for most German-Jewish writers of 
the late 19t and early 20' centuries, although the propor- 
tion between the German and the Jewish ingredients of this 
amalgam varied. Some wished for total assimilation; others 
were willing to identify themselves within the German-Jewish 
group but denied all kinship with East-European Jews, whom 
they considered foreign and inferior. Jewish history was for 
this class of writer far more remote than the history of the 
Germans whom they idealized. 

Three writers who appear to have been untouched by 
the problem were the half-Jewish poet Paul Heyse, who was 
awarded the Nobel Prize for literature in 1910; and two hu- 
morists, Julius Stettenheim (1831-1916) and C. Karlweis (Karl 
Weiss, 1850-1901), an Austrian railroad inspector who wrote 
popular comedies and short stories. On the other hand, 
Arthur Schnitzler, the sensitive, delicate analyst of a dying 
Viennese society, was a vigorous opponent of antisemitism. 
Stefan Zweig despaired of the survival of European culture, 
and the European tragedy finally drove him to suicide. He 
nevertheless felt that Jewry would endure, but he himself 
was not primarily of it, despite his awareness of Jewish no- 
bility and martyrdom. Some writers were impelled to stress 
the positive aspects of the Jewish heritage and identity. They 
include Jacob Loewenberg (1856-1929), whose verse was col- 
lected in Lieder eines Semiten (1892) and Aus juedischer Seele 
(1901); and the proselyte Nahida Ruth *Lazarus, noted for her 
expository works conceived in the spirit of Liberal Judaism. 
Ludwig *Jacobowski, in his novels Werther der Jude (1892) and 
Loki (1899), portrayed the struggle between the Jew and his 
antisemitic surroundings. The pioneer Zionist Samuel *Lub- 
linski emphasized the Jewish thirst for knowledge and truth; 
another Jewish nationalist, Fritz Mordechai *Kaufmann, be- 
came an expert on Yiddish folklore; while Georg Hermann 
wrote about Berlin's Jewish society with benevolent satire. Two 
other writers who took a positive Jewish stand were Moritz 
*Heimann and Alfred *Kerr. 

By contrast, several leading literary figures of the era re- 
vealed themselves to be either unsympathetic to the fate of 
their own people or even outspokenly hostile. Carl *Sternheim 
anticipated the Fascists with his attacks on the Jewish middle 
classes, but Rudolf Borchardt, who tried to disguise his origin 
by the adoption of reactionary nationalism, only narrowly es- 
caped deportation to Auschwitz concentration camp. The phil- 
osophical father of “Jewish self-hatred” was Otto Weininger; 
his leading disciple was Arthur *Trebitsch, whose pathologi- 
cal detestation of the Jews and Judaism led him to offer his 
services as an antisemitic propagandist to the Austrian Nazis. 
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Two other writers influenced by Weininger were Karl *Kraus 
and Kurt *Tucholsky. Somewhat less violent was the ostenta- 
tious Catholic convert Ernst *Lothar. Ernst Lissauer, composer 
of World War 1’s notorious “Hymn of Hate” against England, 
also supported the postwar reactionary nationalists. A double 
irony attaches to Ferdinand Bronner (1867-1948), a naturalis- 
tic dramatist who wrote under the pen name Franz Adamus: 
he was born in the Polish town of Oswiécim (Auschwitz), and 
in his comedy, Schmelz, der Nibelunge (1905), a son denies his 
Jewish parentage. His own son, Arnolt Bronnen (1895-1959), 
swung from support of the extreme left to the far right, and 
held important radio and television posts under the Nazis. 
After World War 11 the erstwhile Nazi became a respectable 
public figure in Austria and at the end of his life was a drama 
critic in East Berlin. 


THE JEWISH RENAISSANCE. Under the impact of their mili- 
tary disaster in World War 1 the Germans experienced a tem- 
porary spiritual revulsion against war, brutality, lust for power, 
and materialism. The literary movement of Expressionism 
thereafter engaged in a fervent struggle for peace, world broth- 
erhood, and the dignity of man. It included a high propor- 
tion of Jewish writers, notably Ernst Toller, Alfred Doeblin, 
Franz *Werfel, Alfred *Mombert, Albert *Ehrenstein, Alfred 
*Wolfenstein, Jacob von Hoddis (1887-1942), Ludwig *Ru- 
biner, and the Franco-German poet Yvan *Goll. 

Together with this rebellious movement in the arts, there 
arose a second movement aiming at the intellectual, moral, 
and political rebirth of the Jewish people. Martin Buber and 
Franz Rosenzweig were the outstanding philosophical lead- 
ers of this Jewish renaissance. Richard Beer-Hofmann was 
the major poet of this German-Jewish revival and gave ex- 
pression to Jewish suffering and glory in a biblical cycle about 
King David. His Schlaflied fuer Miriam (1897) is regarded as 
the finest philosophical lullaby in the German language. Karl 
Wolfskehl, who began his career as a member of the Ste- 
fan George circle, also found his way to Jewish poetry. Max 
Brod, whose Zionism led him to settle in Erez Israel in 1939, 
considered Judaism a rampart against the black void toward 
which events were pointing, and felt that his “best service to 
humanity was to work in all humility for the perfection of my 
own people.’ Franz *Kafka and Hermann *Broch broke new 
ground in German fiction with works on the ultimate goal of 
human existence. Although their novels never directly touch 
on Jewish themes, they reflect the Jewish character of their 
authors. Kafka himself studied Hebrew and even planned to 
settle in Erez Israel. 

Vivid pictures of Jewish life in Germany were painted by 
the novelists Lion Feuchtwanger (Jud Suess, 1925) and Arnold 
Zweig. Feuchtwanger also wrote a celebrated trilogy based on 
the story of Josephus. Zweig, long an ardent Zionist, lived in 
Haifa for many years before settling in East Germany after 
1948. In Der Gezeichnete (1936), Jacob *Picard portrayed with 
affection the Orthodox folklore and traditions of Jews long 
settled in southwest Germany. Else Lasker-Schueler, regarded 
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by many as the greatest German poetess after Annette von 
Droste-Huelshoff, dreamed of an imagined Oriental world, 
celebrated the “Land of the Hebrews,’ and ended her days in 
Jerusalem. Gertrud *Kolmar, whose poems, some of them in 
Hebrew, expressed tragic loneliness, remained in Germany 
and perished in a death camp. A third important woman poet, 
Nelly *Sachs, who was awarded the Nobel Prize for literature 
in 1966, expressed both the anxiety and the restlessness of her 
age and her loyalty to the Jewish people and its destiny. 

Jewish writers of the 1930s echoed the torment and de- 
spair of their era. On the one hand there was a messianic be- 
lief in the future of mankind and, on the other, a nihilistic 
mistrust of any system of values. The Jews who fled Germany 
from 1933 and Austria from 1938 included some of the most 
prominent Jewish writers, although there were many who ei- 
ther chose to remain or could not escape. With the onslaught 
of the Hitler regime on German-speaking Jewry, the cherished 
dream of a German-Jewish symbiosis abruptly collapsed and 
the history of German-Jewish literature was, so far as Europe 
was concerned, at an end. 


LITERARY SCHOLARS. ‘The Jews of Germany and Austria 
also made an important contribution to literary history and 
research, many of them writing scholarly works that continue 
to be regarded as classics. Some outstanding literary histori- 
ans were the convert Emil Kuh (1828-1876), who “discovered” 
the dramatist Friedrich Hebbel, editing his works (1866-68) 
and writing his biography (1877); Julius Leopold *Klein, the 
Hungarian-born author of a 13-volume Geschichte des Dramas 
(1865-76); Richard Moritz *Meyer, who wrote his Deutsche Li- 
teratur des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts (1900); Friedrich *Gun- 
dolf, an authority on Shakespeare, Goethe, and Kleist; Alfred 
Kerr, author of Die Welt im Drama (1917) and Die Welt im Licht 
(1920); Egon *Friedell, the Austrian playwright, who was also a 
cultural historian and author of a Kulturgeschichte der Neuzeit 
(3 vols., 1927-31); Hugo *Bieber, who wrote Der Kampf um die 
Tradition (1928) and was an authority on Heine; and Arthur 
*Eloesser, author of Die deutsche Literatur vom Barock bis zur 
Gegenwart (1930-31). 

Other scholars in this field include Julius *Bab, Albert 
Bielschowsky (1847-1902), Ernst *Heilborn, Rudolf *Kay- 
ser, Alfred Klaar (1848-1927), Victor Klemperer (1881-1960), 
Samuel *Lublinski, Kurt Pinthus (1886-?), Otto Pniower 
(1859-1932), and Julius Wahle (1861-1940). Two outstanding 
authorities on Goethe were Michael Bernays (1834-1897), the 
baptized son of Hakham Isaac *Bernays of Hamburg, who was 
a professor at Munich; and Ludwig *Geiger, a son of the Ger- 
man reformer Abraham Geiger, who was a professor in Berlin 
and wrote Die deutsche Literatur und die Juden (1910). Three 
other academic scholars were Robert FE Arnold (Robert Frank 
Levisohn, 1872-1938), who was professor of German litera- 
ture at Vienna; Jonas *Fraenkel, an expert on Swiss-German 
literature, who held a chair at Berne; and Fritz *Strich, who 
was professor successively at Munich and Berne universities. 
Georg Witkowski (1863-1941), the baptized brother of Maxi- 
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milian *Harden, wrote Das deutsche Drama des neunzehnten 
Jahrhunderts (1923-25) and ended his career as a professor in 
Leipzig. Eduard Engel (1851-1938) published a Geschichte der 
deutschen Literatur that reached its 38t* edition in 1929; and 
the Czech anthologist Camill *Hoffmann wrote Die deutsche 
Lyrik aus Oesterreich seit Grillparzer (1912). The literary and 
dramatic critic Monty Jacobs (1875-1945), who was a coeditor 
of the Goldene Klassikerbibliothek, had an English father and 
took refuge in London after the Nazis came to power; while 
Werner Kraft (1896-1991), a German poet, editor, and critic, 
eventually settled in Israel. An outstanding scholar, Daniel 
Sanders, published several authoritative German diction- 
aries, including a Handwoerterbuch der deutschen Sprache 
(3 vols., 1859-65). 

From the age of Heine onward, German Jews also distin- 
guished themselves as cultural mediators, especially with the 
English and French. Heine's contemporary, the royal physi- 
cian David Ferdinand *Koreff, was also a writer and did much 
to promote the interchange of ideas between leading authors 
through his circle in Paris. Later contributions were made by 
German-Jewish translators from various languages, notably 
Julius Elias (Ibsen), Alexander Eliasberg (Dostoyevski, Tol- 
stoy), E Gundolf (Shakespeare), Siegfried *Trebitsch (Shaw), 
and Stefan Zweig (Verhaeren). 


WORKS ON PALESTINE AND ISRAEL. Discounting biblical 
poems, and plays and novels set in ancient Palestine, most of 
the literature on the Holy Land written in German was pro- 
duced by a few German-Jewish authors. One of the very few 
19**-century works was Nach Jerusalem (1858-60; The Jews in 
the East, 1859), travel sketches by the poet and Viennese com- 
munal leader, Ludwig August *Frankl. The Gesaenge aus der 
Verbannung (1829) by Solomon Ludwig *Steinheim anticipated 
the return to Zion, as did Theodor Herzl’s novel, Altneuland 
(1902), three-quarters of a century later. Moshe Yaakov *Ben- 
Gavriel (Eugen Hoeflich), who had been an Austrian liaison 
officer with the Turkish army during World War 1, wrote a 
series of Zionist works based on personal experience, begin- 
ning with books such as Der Weg ins Land (1918) and Feuer im 
Osten (1920). Rudolf *Lothar included an account of a visit to 
Palestine in Zwischen drei Welten (1926), and other German 
and Austrian Jews - not always Zionists — brought back glow- 
ing reports of Jewish pioneering achievements in Erez Israel. 
They include Alfred Kerr, who has a chapter entitled “Jerus- 
chalajim” in his Die Welt im Licht (1920); Arthur Holitscher, 
who wrote Reise durch das juedische Palaestina (1922); Rich- 
ard Arnold *Bermann, who collaborated with another non- 
Zionist, Arthur Rundt, in the publication of Palaestina (1923); 
and Felix Salten (Neue Menschen auf alter Erde, 1925). Else 
Lasker-Schueler’s poetic impressions of the land in which she 
spent her last years, illustrated with her own quaint drawings, 
were conveyed in Das Hebraeerland (1937). Another refugee, 
the historical biographer Josef *Kastein, wrote many works 
in Palestine after 1933, including Jerusalem; Die Geschichte 
eines Landes (1937) and Eine palaestinensische Novelle (1942). 
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After World War 11, Hans José Rehfisch wrote Quelle der 
Verheissung (1946), a play about German Jews who settled in 
Erez Israel. Max Brod’s novel, Unambo (1949), dealt with Is- 
rael’s War of Independence, while Aryeh Ludwig *Strauss, a 
refugee poet and literary historian who settled in Palestine 
and later wrote in Hebrew as well as German, reflected both 
the Israel scene and his own intimate experience in the lyri- 
cal Heimliche Gegenwart (1952). M.Y. Ben-Gavriel found a 
new and valuable outlet for his talents in the many books of 
anecdotes and travel which became best sellers in post-Hitler 
Germany, such as Kumsitz (1956). His descriptions of life in 
the State of Israel did much to win sympathy and support for 
the infant Jewish state in Federal Germany. 


[Rudolf Kayser] 


The Holocaust and Its Aftermath 

The liquidation of German writers of Jewish origin was set in 
motion almost as soon as the Nazis came to power in 1933. Two 
early victims were the philosopher Theodor *Lessing (mur- 
dered at Marienbad in 1933) and the poet and dramatist Erich 
*Muehsam (tortured to death at the Oranienburg concentra- 
tion camp in 1934). The massacre increased after the outbreak 
of World War 11. Ernst Heilborn died at the hands of the Ge- 
stapo in Berlin in 1941, Paul *Kornfeld in the Lodz ghetto in 
1942, and Gertrud Kolmar somewhere in Eastern Europe in 
the following year. Writers who perished at *Auschwitz include 
Georg Hermann (1943), Arno Nadel (1943), and Camill Hoff- 
mann (1944). By a grim irony, Herwarth *Walden, who fled 
to the U.S.S.R. in 1933, is thought to have been executed dur- 
ing a Soviet purge in 1942. A number of Jewish writers, unable 
to accept the shattering of their illusions, committed suicide. 
They include the cultural philosopher and historian Walter 
*Benjamin (Paris, 1940), Egon Friedell (Vienna, 1938), Lud- 
wig *Fulda (Berlin, 1939), Ernst Toller (New York, 1939), Kurt 
Tucholsky (Sweden, 1935), Ernst *Weiss (Paris, 1940), Alfred 
Wolfenstein (Paris, 1945), and Stefan Zweig (Brazil, 1942). In 
fear of the Nazi invaders, the half-Jewish expressionist poet 
Walter *Hasenclever took his own life at a detention camp in 
southern France in 1940. 

Many other German and Austrian writers of Jewish birth, 
more fortunate, found refuge abroad. Among those who set- 
tled in England were Felix Braun, Kurt *Hiller, Alfred Kerr, 
Arthur Koestler, Theodor *Kramer, Robert *Neumann, Hans 
José Rehfisch, and Carl *Roessler. Karl Wolfskehl died an ex- 
ile in New Zealand, Nelly Sachs and Peter *Weiss settled in 
Sweden, while Paul *Adler survived the Holocaust in hiding 
in Czechoslovakia. Switzerland provided a haven for Efraim 
*Frisch, Margarete *Susman, Siegfried Trebitsch, and the con- 
verted half-Jew, Carl Zuckmayer, who spent the war years in 
the U.S. By far the largest number fled to the United States or 
Palestine. Those who immigrated to Erez Israel include Max 
Brod, Martin Buber, M.Y. Ben-Gavriel, Sammy Gronemann, 
Josef Kastein, Leo *Perutz, Else Lasker-Schueler, Aryeh Lud- 
wig Strauss, and Arnold Zweig. The U.S. welcomed scores of 
refugee writers, among them literary figures such as Julius Bab, 
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Richard Beer-Hofmann, Hugo Bieber, Ferdinand *Bruckner, 
Alfred Doeblin, Lion Feuchtwanger, Manfred *George, Her- 
mann *Kesten, Ernst Lothar, Ludwig *Marcuse, Walter *Meh- 
ring, Alfred *Neumann, Alfred *Polgar, Roda Roda (Sandor 
Rosenfeld, 1872-1945), Felix Salten, Friedrich *Torberg, Ber- 
thold *Viertel, Ernst *Waldinger, and Franz Werfel. Refugee 
writers who returned to Europe after World War 11 include 
Braun, Bruckner, Doeblin, Lothar, Marcuse, Rehfisch, Salten, 
Torberg, and Viertel. Several leftist writers abandoned the 
West for Iron Curtain countries: from Mexico, Egon Erwin 
*Kisch, the “rushing reporter,’ returned to Prague and Anna 
*Seghers to East Germany; Friedrich *Wolf moved from the 
U.S.S.R. to East Berlin and was for a time East Germany’s 
envoy in Warsaw; while Arnold Zweig, who left Israel in 
1948, also settled in East Berlin. Hans *Habe, who had fought 
first with the French and later with the U.S. army, finally 
made his home in Austria. A postwar playwright, Wolfgang 
Hildesheimer (1916- ), was in Erez Israel during the 1930s and 
World War 11, but eventually settled in Munich. 


THE LITERATURE OF REMORSE. After the collapse of Nazi 
Germany, non-Jewish writers of a new, repentant generation 
experienced a feeling of revulsion against the mass murder of 
the Jews. They tended to idealize the figure of the Jew, endow- 
ing him with biblical grandeur, immense wisdom, and great 
moral stature. As the prime victim of the European Holocaust, 
the Jew continued to trouble and preoccupy the conscience of 
postwar Germany. The poet and novelist Johannes Bobrowski, 
who had served on the Russian front during World War u, 
wrote affectionately of the heterogeneous population and 
folk world of pre-Nazi East Prussia, and spoke of Germany’s 
treatment of the Jews as “a long story of misfortune and guilt, 
for which my people has been to blame ever since the days of 
the Teutonic Knights.” Similar feelings pervaded the works 
of postwar novelists such as Heinrich Boell (Wo warst du, 
Adam?, 1951), Albrecht Goes (Das Brandopfer, 1954), Guenter 
Grass (Die Blechtrommel, 1959; Hundejahre, 1963), Walter Jens 
(Der Blinde, 1951), Wolfgang Koeppen, and Felix Lutzendorf. 
The anti-Nazi refugee novelist Erich Maria Remarque dealt 
with the fate of German Jews immediately before and during 
the Holocaust: Arc de triomphe (1946; Arch of Triumph, 1946); 
Der Funke Leben (1952; Spark of Life, 1952); and Die Nacht von 
Lissabon (1962); and other novels on the theme of anti-Jew- 
ish persecution were written by Stefan Andres (Die Sintflut, 
1949-59), Friedrich Duerrenmatt (Der Verdacht, 1953), Her- 
mann Kasack (Die Stadt hinter dem Strom, 1947), and Rudolf 
Lorenzen (Alles andere als ein Held, 1959). 

The fate of the Jews was also presented on the stage in 
plays by Stefan Andres (Sperrzonen, 1959), Max Frisch (An- 
dorra, 1962), Fritz Hochwaelder (Der Fluechtling, 1948; Der 
oeffentliche Anklaeger, 1954), Erwin Sylvanus (Korczak und die 
Kinder, 1959), and Martin Walser (Eiche und Angora, 1962). 
The most influential - and controversial - postwar German 
drama about the Jews in the Nazi era was Rolf *Hochhuth’s 
Der Stellvertreter (1963), which condemned Pope Pius x11 as 
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an accessory to Hitler’s “Final Solution of the Jewish Problem” 
Der Stellvertreter was translated into many languages and was 
staged in the U.S. as The Deputy and in England as The Repre- 
sentative. In postwar German literature the Jew thus became 
a symbol of man’s inhumanity to man and an instrument of 
national self-flagellation. This process was encouraged by the 
appearance of works in German by Jewish victims of the Hitler 
era — the moving diary of Anne *Frank; Das unausloeschliche 
Siegel (1946), a novel by the baptized half-Jewess, Elisabeth 
Langgaesser (1899-1950); Eine Seele aus Holz (1962; A Soul of 
Wood, 1964), a grim volume of tales about Hitler’s “death doc- 
tors” and their victims by Jakov Lind (1927- ); the visionary 
poems of Paul *Celan (1920-1970), a Romanian-born writer 
and translator, whose works include Der Sand aus den Urnen 
(1948) and Mohn und Gedaechtnis (1952); and the poems of 
Nelly *Sachs. Two half-Jews who saw the problem from both 
sides of the fence were Carl Zuckmayer, in his plays Des Teufels 
General (1947) and Das kalte Licht (1955), and Peter Weiss with 
Die Ermittlung, an oratorio based on the Auschwitz trial held 
in Frankfurt in 1965 (Eng., The Investigation, 1966). 

In contemporary Germany, Polish-born Marcel *Reich- 
Ranicki has established himself as the country’s leading liter- 
ary critic. Other German-language writers of note are Elfriede 
*Jelinek (Nobel Prize, 2004), Wolfgang *Hildesheimer, and 


Barbara *Honigmann. 
[Sol Liptzin] 
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GERMANY, country in north central Europe. The Talmud 
and the Midrash use “Germania” (or “Germamia’) as a des- 
ignation for northern European countries, and also refer to 
the military prowess of these peoples and to the threat they 
posed to the Roman Empire (Meg. 6b; Gen. R. 75:9; etc.). Me- 
dieval Jewish sources first refer to Germany as “Allemania” 
or “Lothir” (Lotharingia); later the biblical term “‘Ashkenaz” 
came into use, and was retained in Hebrew literature and Jew- 
ish vernacular until recent times. 


Middle Ages 

There is no substance to the legends extant in the Middle Ages 
relating that Jews were present in Germany “before the Cruci- 
fixion.” Supposedly the first Jews to reach Germany were mer- 
chants who went there in the wake of the Roman legions and 
settled in the Roman-founded Rhine towns. Archaeological 
evidence suggests that Jews may have lived in Augusta Raurica 
(Kaiseraugst) and Augusta Treverorum (*Trier). Imperial de- 
crees regarding the duties of Jewish community officials were 
sent to Colonia Agrippinensis (*Cologne) in 321 and 331 C.E. 
(Cod. Theod., 16:8, 3-4; Aronius, Regesten, no. 2). There is, 
however, no evidence of continuous Jewish settlement in Ger- 
many from Late Antiquity to the early days of the German Em- 
pire. Jews entered Central Europe in this period from the west 
and the southwest; Jewish merchants from southern Italy and 
France were welcomed in Germany, and settled in the towns 
along the great rivers and trade routes. The *Kalonymos fam- 
ily from Lucca established itself in *Mainz in the tenth century. 
In its early stages German Jewry was closely linked with the 
Jewish communities of Northern France. A 12'-century Jew- 
ish scholar mentions a letter he saw in *Worms, which Rhine 
Jews had sent to Erez Israel in 960, asking for verification of 
the rumor that the Messiah had come (RJ, 44 (1902), 238). 
Ties were also maintained to the academies of Babylonia. Un- 
til the end of the 11 century the Jews of Germany engaged 
in international trade, especially with the East, and were an 
important element of the urban population. They were con- 
centrated along the west bank of the Rhine, in Lorraine, and 
in ancient episcopal seats and trade centers, such as Cologne, 
Mainz, *Speyer, Worms, and Trier, as well as religious and po- 
litical centers situated more eastward, such as *Regensburg and 
*Prague. The extant reports of Jewish settlement in Germany 
are of a haphazard nature, and the dating of such records does 
not necessarily establish the sequence of settlement. The first 
mention of Jewish settlement in Mainz dates from c. 900, of 
Worms from 960, and of Regensburg from 981. Jewish com- 
munities in south central Germany (*Bamberg, *Wuerzburg) 
and *Thuringia (*Erfurt) are mentioned in documents from 
the 11'” century. In *Breslau and *Munich Jews are mentioned 
at the beginning of the 13" century, in *Vienna in the middle 
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of that century, and in *Berlin (and other places) at its end. 
At the end of the tenth century (or the beginning of the 11°), 
*Gershom b. Judah (“Meor ha-Golah”) moved from *Metz to 
Mainz and that city became noted for Torah learning; the ye- 
shivot of Mainz and Worms became spiritual centers for all 
the Jews in Central Europe and even attracted students from 
France, among them the famous *Rashi. For the Jews, the Car- 
olingian Empire, although no longer a political entity, still re- 
mained a single social and cultural unit. Their social and legal 
status was distinct from that of the general population, and, as 
a small and largely defenseless minority, they required special 
protection to safeguard their existence. The first reports of per- 
secution of Jews in Germany date from the 11 century (the 
expulsion of the Jews of Mainz in 1012), and the first written 
guarantees of rights, granted to them by emperors and bishops, 
also date from that century. In 1084 the archbishop of Speyer 
invited them to settle in his enlarged city “in order to enhance 
a thousandfold the respect accorded to our town” (Aronius, 
Regesten, 70 no. 168), and granted the Jews far-reaching trad- 
ing rights and permission to put up a protective wall around 
their quarters. This evidence of the high value attached to Jews 
for settlement of a new town and the expansion of its trade pre- 
cedes by only 12 years the “gezerot tatnav’” (1096; see below). In 
1090 Emperor *Henry Iv issued charters of rights to the Jews 
of Speyer and Worms (ibid., 71-77 nos. 170-1), and succeeding 
emperors followed his example. All these writs acknowledged 
the right of the Jews to be judged “by their peers and no oth- 
ers ... according to their law” (from a charter of 1090). In an- 
other such document, granted to the Jews of Worms in 1157, 
the emperor reserves for himself the exclusive right of judging 
the Jews “for they belong to our treasury.’ The guarantees of 
rights were given to the community leaders, who were also the 
spiritual leaders of the community, and were well-to-do men 
belonging to respected families. Communities that were ac- 
corded guarantees already possessed a synagogue (the Worms 
synagogue was founded in 1034) and public institutions. No 
reliable figures on the size of these Jewish communities are 
available; to judge by figures mentioned in the narratives of 
their martyrdom, there were communities of 2,000 persons 
(Mainz), but in general they consisted of several hundred, or 
several dozen. The community regulations enacted by the Jew- 
ish communities in Germany, and the commentaries and piy- 
yutim written by their scholars (such as Gershom b. Judah and 
*Simeon b. Isaac) reveal a strong and simple faith, and readi- 
ness to die for it (and see takkanot of the period). 


FIRST CRUSADE. Their faith was put to the supreme test 
during the first *Crusade, from April to June 1096. The bru- 
tal massacres that then took place are remembered in Jew- 
ish annuals as the gezerot tatnav (i.e., the massacres of 4856 
= 1096). The first waves of crusaders turned upon the Jews 
of the Rhine valley. Although the emperor, the bishops, and 
Christian neighbors were reluctant to take part in this on- 
slaught and tried to protect the Jews, this defense had small 
success. Several Hebrew reports written during the first half 
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of the 12» century present a detailed narrative of the indomi- 
table courage and religious devotion of those who chose a 
martyr’s death (*kiddush ha-Shem). In Mainz, it is related that 
“in a single day one thousand and one hundred martyrs were 
slaughtered and died” (A.M. Habermann (ed.), Gezerot Ash- 
kenaz ve-Zarefat (1945), 32). The martyrdom of Mainz Jewry 
was preceded by negotiations with the emperor by Kalonymos 
ben Meshullam; in response, Henry rv published an order in 
defense of the Jews, but this was of little help. The Jews offered 
armed resistance and it was only in the final stage that they 
committed suicide. Similar events took place in many commu- 
nities on the Rhine and along the crusaders’ route; many Jews 
chose martyrdom; others managed to save their lives by going 
into hiding (Speyer, Cologne, Worms, *Xanten, Metz). Some 
accepted temporary conversion, as in Regensburg, where “all 
were coerced” (ibid., 56). Later the emperor permitted their 
return to Judaism. The beginning of the Crusades inaugurated 
far-reaching changes in the social and economic structure of 
the Christian peoples in Western Europe and in their general 
outlook, and as a result also mark a turning point in the his- 
tory of German Jewry. Henceforth physical attacks on Jews 
were more frequent and widespread, especially in periods of 
social or religious ferment. The city guilds forced the Jews out 
of the trades and the regular channels of commerce; this coin- 
cided with the stricter appliance of the church ban on usury 
in the 12" to 13" centuries. The combination of circumstances 
made *moneylending and pawnbroking the main occupation 
of Jews in Germany. They also continued in ordinary trade; 
as late as the 13" century they dealt in wool, attended the Co- 
logne fairs, and traded with Russia and Hungary; during most 
of the Middle Ages there were even Jewish *craftsmen and 
Jews had some contact with *agriculture. 

However moneylending, conceived by the Church as 
usury, became the hallmark of Jewish life in Germany. About 
100 to 150 years after usury became the main occupation of 
Jews in England and France, it became central to the liveli- 
hood of Jews in Germany also. Jew hatred and the evil im- 
age of the Jew as conceived in the popular imagination were 
nourished by this economic pattern. Owing to the scarcity of 
money and lack of firm securities the rate of interest was ex- 
tremely high. In 1244 the Jews of *Austria were given a bill of 
rights by Duke *Frederick 11 based on the assumption that 
interest was the Jews main source of income; the bill con- 
tained detailed regulations on moneylending, and the rate of 
interest was fixed at 17344%. This kind of charter for Jews be- 
came typical of those granted in central and eastern Germany 
(and Poland) in the 13 and 14" centuries. Borrowing money 
from Jews against pawns became usual among the nobility 
and the townspeople, and enabled rabble-rousers to accuse 
the Jews of “sucking Christian blood” and of associating with 
gentile thieves who pawned their loot with the Jewish mon- 
eylenders. The Jews insisted on their right to refuse to return 
pawns unless reimbursed, a right confirmed as early as 1090. 
After the end of the 11 century the social status of the Jews 
steadily deteriorated. The Reichslandfrieden (“Imperial peace 
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of the land”) issued in 1103 includes the Jews among persons 
who bear no arms and are therefore to be spared violence and 
defended. The concepts which had determined the status of 
the Jews from the beginning of their settlement in Germany 
were now applied with increasing vigor. The need of the Jews 
for refuge and protection was now utilized by the urge to op- 
press and exploit them. A long-drawn-out process of legal 
and social development was finally summed up in 1236 by 
Emperor Frederick 11, when he declared all the Jews of Ger- 
many Servi camerae nostrae (“servants of our treasury”; Aro- 
nius, Regesten, 216 no. 496). This meant that from the legal 
point of view the Jews and their property were possessions of 
the emperor and hence entirely at his mercy. However they 
never fully experienced the severity of this concept as it was 
never fully applied to them; in a way, their status as servants 
of the imperial treasury was even welcomed for it assured 
them of imperial protection, protection which no other Ger- 
man authority was able or willing to afford them. Long after 
the concept of the servitude of the Jews had been applied in 
Germany, *Meir b. Baruch of Rothenburg conceived that “the 
Jews are not glebae [adscripti = bound] to any particular place 
as gentiles are; for they are regarded as impoverished freemen 
who have not been sold into slavery; the government attitude 
is according to this” (Responsa, ed. Prague, no. 1001; cf. Tos. 
to BK 58a). The concepts that Jewish lives were not inviolable 
and that the Jews were in servitude to the country’s rulers led 
to renewed outbursts of anti-Jewish violence whenever a criti- 
cal situation arose. The second Crusade (1146) was again ac- 
companied by widespread anti-Jewish agitation and incidents 
of violent persecution. However the experience of 1096 had 
taught a lesson both to the Jews and to the authorities: the 
Jews took refuge in the castles of the nobility, whenever pos- 
sible having the entire citadel to themselves until the danger 
passed (see A.M. Habermann, op. cit. 117). The preaching of 
*Bernard of Clairvaux against doing the Jews physical harm 
also helped to restrain the masses. Thus a repetition of the 
earlier terrorization and slaughter did not take place. Between 
the second Crusade and the beginning of the 13" century the 
Jews were subjected to numerous attacks and libels but rela- 
tively few lost their lives as a result. 


SPIRITUAL LIFE. The events of 1096 had shaken German 
Jewry to the core; its response came in the form of tremen- 
dous spiritual and social creativity. Succeeding generations 
glorified the deeds of the martyrs and created a whole doc- 
trine around the sanctification of God by martyrdom (kiddush 
ha-Shem). The ideas of self-sacrifice, *akedah, of choosing to 
meet “the Great Light” rather than apostasy, and of standing 
up to the attacker, were now formulated and transmitted as 
permanent principles. A special blessing was inserted into the 
prayer book to be recited by those who were about to be slain. 
In the 12» and 13" centuries the *Hasidei Ashkenaz (“pious 
men of Germany”) formulated the principles of perfect piety, 
observance of “Heavenly Law” (din shamayim) which is above 
and beyond the “Law of the Torah,” for the latter was given to 
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man taking into account his yezer ha-ra (“evil inclination’). 
They taught that one should regard property as being held on 
trust (from God) only, and that one should abstain from lust 
without retiring from family and public life. The way of life to 
which this group adhered was established, in the main, by the 
members of a single family: *Samuel b. Kalonymos the Hasid 
of Speyer, his son *Judah b. Samuel he-Hasid of Regensburg, 
and their relative *Eleazar b. Judah (ha-Roke’ah) of Worms. 
Sefer Hasidim and Sefer ha-Rokeah, two works written by these 
men, express the feelings and ideas of the hasidim of Germany 
on the greatness of God, on man’s conduct in life, on ghosts 
and spirits, on sexual temptation and how to withstand it, on 
the true observance of commandments, and on love of learn- 
ing as a foremost religious value. 


SOCIAL LIFE. During this period further consolidation of the 
Jewish communal leadership in Germany took place. Jews in- 
creasingly restricted themselves to the Jewish quarter in the 
town, which gave them a greater feeling of security and made 
possible the development of an intense social life. The meliores 
(leading families) accepted the authority of the most eminent 
scholars. Torah learning was not interrupted in times of trou- 
ble and danger. It even received additional impetus from the 
need to provide leadership for the Jewish public and guidance 
to the individual, while the number of outstanding scholars 
also increased. Even the source of livelihood that was forced 
upon the Jews - lending money against interest - came to be 
appreciated as an advantage since it left time to spare for Torah 
study. Moneylending also determined the artificial structure 
of Jewish life; the Jews derived their income mainly from non- 
Jews, and there was hardly any economic exploitation of one 
Jew by another. As a result, there was a large measure of so- 
cial cohesion in the German communities. The average com- 
munity maintained a synagogue, a cemetery (or, if it was too 
small, obtained burial rights in a neighboring town), a bath- 
house, and a place for weddings and other public festivities. 
A scholar attracted groups of students who lived in his home 
and were cared for by the scholar’s wife (A.M. Habermann, 
op. cit., 165-6). Meir b. Baruch of Rothenburg attests that his 
house was spacious and included “a bet midrash... a winter 
house [i.e., the main living quarters]... a courtyard for pub- 
lic use... a cool upper room where I eat in summer and... a 
room... for each student” (Responsa, ed. Cremona, no. 108). 
Community institutions developed. The community leaders 
and scholars - in gatherings on fair-days — issued takkanot 
regulating many spheres of life which were binding upon in- 
dividual communities or groups of several communities. In 
the 136 century, *Eliezer b. Joel ha-Levi of Bonn established 
the principle that a majority decision also obligated the oppos- 
ing minority, and unanimity was not required (contradicting 
the 12'®-century French scholar Jacob b. Meir *Tam). Com- 
munal offices which had come into existence in the 12" and 
13" centuries are listed in a document issued by the Cologne 
community in 1301: Nos Episcopus, magistratus Judeorum ac 
universi Judei civitatis Coloniensis (“We the bishop [i.e., the 
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Major medieval Jewish communities in Germany in the 13" century. 


leader], and officers of the Jews and the entire Jewish com- 
munity of Cologne”; see Judenschreinsbuch, 92-93). From 1220 
onward, the “Takkanot Shum, regulations issued by three of 
the great communities on the Rhine - Speyer, Worms, and 
Mainz (01, the initials of the three names) — have been 
preserved; joint meetings of the leaders of these three com- 
munities had a decisive influence on all the Jewish commu- 
nities in Germany. German Jewry developed an independent 
leadership with a series of honors and degrees of rank. The 
intimacy of the small community enabled a person who felt 
wronged to turn to the public by means of interruption of 
prayer (see *bittul ha-tamid) in synagogue until he received 
redress. Families experienced the usual sorrows and joys, and 
also had their share of frivolities: “wild young men... who 
liked gambling” (Sefer Hasidim, ed. by J. Wistinetzki (192.47), 
no. 109) and practical jokes at festivities (see also Tos. to Suk. 
45a, S.V. Mi-Yad Tinnokot). The main purpose of the takkanot 
was to strengthen religious life and especially to provide for 
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increased study of the Torah, the observance of sexual purity 
laws, of the Sabbath, etc. They also introduced innovations 
designed to strengthen community life: the obligation on the 
part of each individual to pay his tax assessment and to re- 
frain from false declarations, and the right of the community 
officers to transfer funds from one purpose to another, when 
the common good required it. Considerable emphasis was 
put on strengthening the authority of the community leader- 
ship: members of the community were not permitted to ac- 
cept appointments by the authorities or to ask the authorities 
for exemption from community taxes; every dispute between 
Jews had to be brought before Jewish judges; and Jews were 
not allowed to apply to non-Jewish courts. Excommunication 
of an individual required the consent of the community, as 
did the divorce of a wife. Gambling was outlawed and regu- 
lations were issued for the preservation of order in the syn- 
agogues and law courts and at public celebrations. Lending 
money to Jews against the payment of interest, and insulting 
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anyone in public were also prohibited. In the 12" century the 
Jews still took part in the defense of the towns in which they 
lived. Eleazar b. Judah tells of “the siege of Worms by a great 
host on the Sabbath, when we permitted all the Jews to take 
up arms... for if they had not helped the townspeople they 
would have been killed... therefore we permitted it” (Sefer 
ha-Rokeah (Cremona, 1557), 23a, Hilkhot Eruvin, no. 197). In 
this period, Jews also moved with the eastward trend of the 
population, and new Jewish communities were established in 
the east and southeast. Those who joined in the movement 
of the urban population eastward encountered the terrors 
and problems of new colonists: “When you build houses in 
the forest you find the inhabitants stricken with plague since 
the place is haunted by spirits... They asked the sage what 
they should do; he answered: Take the Ten Commandments 
and a Torah Scroll and stretch out a cord the length of the 
ground, and bring the Torah Scroll to the cord... and then at 
the end say: ‘Before God, before the Torah, and before Israel 
its guardians, may no demon nor she-demon come to this 
place from today and for ever’” (Sefer Hasidim (ed. Wisti- 
netzki), no. 371). 


13TH CENTURY. The 13" century brought new troubles upon 
the Jews. The Fourth *Lateran Council (1215) decreed that the 
clergy were to restrict business relations between Christians 
and Jews, that Jews had to wear signs distinguishing them 
from the Christians (see *badge), and that they were not to 
hold any public office. In 1235 the first case of *blood libel oc- 
curred in Germany (in *Fulda) and in the second half of the 
13" century the libel of *Host desecration began to spread in 
the country. These accusations were to cost many Jewish lives, 
to cause Jews much anxiety and anguish, and to bring about 
further deterioration of their image in the eyes of their Chris- 
tian neighbors, who now came to regard them as corrupt be- 
ings, capable of the most abominable crimes. The acceptance 
of such views of the Jews by the masses occurred at a time 
when imperial rule was weakening, and the right to the Jews’ 
“servitude to the treasury” was passed on or transferred in 
different ways and for differing reasons to various local com- 
petencies. Religious fanaticism was rising and caused a social 
ferment in the cities, where the mob vented their anger on the 
Jews. In 1241, when the Jews of *Frankfurt on the Main tried 
to prevent one of their people from converting to Christianity, 
a Judenschlacht (Jews slaughter) took place, in which the en- 
tire community was butchered by the Christian mob. In 1259 
a synod of the Mainz archdiocese ordered that Jews within its 
borders should wear the yellow badge. In 1285 the entire Jew- 
ish community of *Munich - some 180 persons — was burned 
to death, victims of a libel that had been spread against them. 
The Jews also had a heavy tax burden. A partial list of imperial 
revenue, dating from 12.41, reveals that in 25 Jewish communi- 
ties the Jews paid 857 marks, amounting to 12% of the entire 
imperial tax revenue for the year (7,127.5 marks) and 20% of 
the total raised in the German cities. In addition to the regular 
taxes the Jews also had to make payments in the form of “pres- 
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ents” and bribes, or money was simply extorted from them. 
In this period — the second half of the 13" century - German 
Jewry produced great spiritual leaders. Foremost was Meir 
b. Baruch of Rothenburg, whose responsa and instructions 
guided several generations of Jews. He attacked manifestations 
of injustice or high-handedness in communal affairs, and in 
his threnodies and other writings gave expression to the suf- 
ferings of his people. In the end, his own fate symbolized the 
distress of the Jews: trying to escape overseas, like other per- 
secuted Jews in Germany, he was arrested, handed over to the 
emperor, and died in jail in 1293. 


PERSECUTIONS OF THE 14TH CENTURY. At the end of the 
136 century and the first half of the 14", anti-Jewish excesses 
by the mob increased in vehemence and frequency, and the 
authorities were also increasingly oppressive. In 1342 Louis Iv 
of Bavaria decreed that “every male Jew and every Jewish 
widow, of 12 years and above, is obliged to pay a yearly tax of 
one gulden.’ This poll tax was designed to increase the income 
that the emperor derived from the Jews, which had declined 
as the result of their “transfer” to lower authorities, and came 
in addition to the other taxes exacted from the Jews. In 1356 
Emperor *Charles 1v transferred his claim over the Jews to 
the Imperial Electors. Within a period of 50 years the Jews of 
Germany suffered three devastating blows. In 1298-99, when 
civil war had broken out in southwest Germany, the Jews were 
accused of Host desecration, and the Jew-baiter, *Rindfleisch, 
gathered a mob around him which fell upon the Jews of Fran- 
conia, Bavaria, and the surrounding area, destroying no less 
than 140 communities (including *Rothenburg, Wuerzburg, 
*Nuremberg, and Bamberg). Many Jews chose a martyr’s death 
and in many places also offered armed resistance. The period 
1336-37 was marked by the catastrophe of the *Armleder mas- 
sacres, in the course of which 110 communities, from Bavaria 
to Alsace, were destroyed by rioting peasants. Finally, in the 
massacres during the *Black Death, in 1348-50, 300 Jewish 
communities were destroyed in all parts of the country, and 
the Jews either killed, or driven out as “poisoners of wells.” 
‘The greatest Jewish scholar of the time, *Alexander Suslin ha- 
Kohen, was among those slain in Erfurt, in 1349. As a result 
of these three onslaughts, the structure of Jewish life in Ger- 
many suffered a severe blow. Nevertheless, only a short while 
later, Jews were again permitted to take up residence in Ger- 
man cities, where there was no one else to fulfill their func- 
tion in society of moneylenders. Only a few weeks after the 
slaughter of the Jews of *Augsburg the bishop permitted some 
to return to the city; between 1352 and 1355 Jews reappeared 
in Erfurt, Nuremberg, *Ulm, Speyer, Worms, and Trier. Their 
residence was now based on contracts which contained severe 
restrictions and imposed numerous payments on them. There 
was also increased exploitation of the Jews by the emperor; 
a moratorium on debts, declared by *Wenceslaus Iv in 1385 
and again in 1390, dealt a severe blow to the economic situ- 
ation of the Jews. Jewish vitality, however, was able to assert 
itself even in the adverse conditions that prevailed after the 
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Black Death massacres. The scholars assured the continuity 
of Jewish creativity. In 1365, *Meir b. Baruch ha-Levi estab- 
lished a new school in Vienna, based upon the customs and 
traditions of the Rhine communities, and his disciples - the 
“Sages of Austria” — became the spiritual leaders of German 
Jewry. In east and south Germany, with fewer towns and a rel- 
atively backward economy, Jews found it easier to earn their 
livelihood. This was also the route to *Poland, which gradu- 
ally turned into a refuge for the Jews. Until the Reformation 
there was no change in the precarious situation of the Jews of 
Germany. On the one hand, the disintegration of the Empire 
prevented large-scale countrywide expulsions: when the Jews 
were driven out of one locality they were able to bide their 
time in a neighboring place, and after a short while return to 
their previous homes; on the other hand, the lack of a central 
authority put the Jews at the mercy of local rulers. In general, 
the emperor, the princes, and the leading classes in the towns 
gave their protection to the Jews; yet a single fanatic anti-Jew- 
ish preacher, John of *Capistrano, found it possible to inflame 
the masses against the Jews and to initiate a new wave of per- 
secutions (1450-59) which culminated in the expulsion of the 
Jews from Breslau. 


15TH CENTURY. The 15" century was generally marked by 
libels against Jews and their expulsion from certain areas and 
most major cities: in 1400 the Jews were expelled from Prague; 
in 1420, 1438, 1462, and 1473 there were successive expulsions 
from Mainz; in 1420-21 from Austria; in 1424 from Cologne; 
in 1440 from Augsburg; in 1475 the blood libel was raised in 
*Trent, resulting in anti-Jewish agitation and riots all over 
Germany, and the expulsion of the Jews from *Tyrol; in 1492 
a Host desecration libel led to the expulsion of the Jews from 
*Mecklenburg; in 1493 they were driven out of *Magdeburg, 
and in the period 1450-1500, out of many towns in Bavaria, 
Franconia, and Swabia; in 1499 from Nuremberg; in 1510 there 
was another Host desecration libel and expulsion from *Bran- 
denburg; in the same year expulsion from Alsace; and in 1519 
from Regensburg. Of the more important cities in Germany, 
only Frankfurt and Worms still had major Jewish communi- 
ties after that date. Nevertheless, in the course of the 15" cen- 
tury, amid these tribulations, Jews were also able to branch 
out into occupations other than moneylending. In the south 
German communities, there were Jewish wine merchants and 
petty traders. Jews also began to play a role in the expanding 
commercial life, acting as intermediaries between the large 
agricultural producer (such as the monasteries) and the ris- 
ing city merchant; expelled from the cities and forced to live 
in the small towns and villages, the Jews bought wool, flax, 
etc., from the large storehouses and sold these commodities 
to the wholesale merchant. This was the beginning of a pro- 
cess which culminated in Poland in the 16 and 17 centuries 
with the Jews entering the service of the nobility as managers 
of their estates. Jewish life in the small communities of Ger- 
many was frequently marked by great material and spiritual 
hardship. Yet the Jews did all in their power to fulfill the com- 
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mandments of their faith. Israel *Isserlein’s Pesakim u-Kheta- 
vim (Venice, 1545), para. 52, records a “curious event” in south 
Germany, when several communities had only a single etrog 
to share among them on the Sukkot festival; they cut the fruit 
up and sent a piece to each community, and although shriv- 
eled by the time it reached its destination, the Jews made the 
prescribed blessing over their slice of etrog on the first day of 
the festival. Despite their poverty and sufferings, Jews held 
on to the normal joys of life. Jacob Moses *Moellin permitted 
“placing tree branches in water on the Sabbath ... in order to 
provide a source of joy for the house” (Jacob b. Moses Moellin, 
Maharil (Cremona, 1558), 38b); when asked about celebrating 
a wedding in a community where a local ordinance forbade 
the participation of musicians, the same rabbi advised that 
the wedding be moved to another community, where music 
could be made, rather than have the bride and bridegroom 
forego the pleasure (ibid., 41b). Even at a time when persecu- 
tions were actually taking place, the Jews persisted in their way 
of life and in study of the Torah. Thus Moses *Mintz, while 
writing a halakhic decision, records that “the time limit given 
us by the bishop [of Bamberg] for leaving the town has been 
reached, for he would not allow us a single additional day or 
even hour” (Resp. Maharam Mintz, para. 48). The rabbis’ po- 
sition became widely acknowledged in this period, and they 
were regarded as “the leaders.” It may be assumed that it was 
Meir b. Baruch ha-Levi’s school that established the custom 
of semikhah (rabbinical ordination) and of awarding the ti- 
tle of Morenu (“our teacher”) to a graduate rabbi, a custom 
which Ashkenazi Jews have still retained. At the same time 
the rabbis often engaged in bitter quarrels over the question 
of jurisdiction, and the position of the rabbi. These quarrels 
largely resulted from the difficulties facing the Jewish spiri- 
tual leaders, who tried, in a permanent state of insecurity, to 
rebuild communities that had been destroyed. The rabbini- 
cal leaders of this period - Meir b. Baruch ha-Levi and his 
disciples, Jacob b. Moses Mocellin, Israel Isserlein (author of 
Terumat ha-Deshen), Moses Mintz, Israel b. Hayyim *Bruna, 
and others — were dedicated men who did all in their power 
to establish new yeshivot and spread the study of Torah, but 
they did not achieve the degree of leadership displayed by 
their predecessors. An extreme example of a scholar devoted 
to his yeshivah was that of Jacob b. Moses Moellin “who would 
live in a house alone with his students, next to the house of 
his wife the ‘rabbanit; while her sons were with her in her 
house; nor did he enjoy a mite of his wife’s property during 
her lifetime or eat with her. Only the communal leaders sup- 
plied him with sufficient means to support the students of his 
yeshivah, while he himself earned a livelihood as a marriage 
broker” (Maharil, 76a). His yeshivah was attended not only by 
poor scholars, but by “those rich and pampered youths who 
had tables made for them - when they sat down in their seats 
they could turn the table in any direction they pleased, and 
kept many books on them” (Leket Yosher, ed. by J. Freimann 
(1903), YD 39). The debate with Christianity did not die down 
in this period, and Yom Tov Lipmann *Muelhausen raised it 
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to new heights of sharp polemical argument in his Sefer ha- 
Nizzahon (see *Disputations). 

Emperors resorted to the most extreme measures in or- 
der to extort money from the Jews. The most extortionate was 
Sigismund who demanded one-third of their property. In 1407, 
Rupert of Wittelsbach appointed Israel b. Isaac of Nuremberg 
to the office of Hochmeister (chief rabbi), and sought to give 
him sole powers of sequestering Jewish property. The com- 
munities, however, refused to acknowledge the authority of a 
Jew appointed by gentiles and eventually the king abandoned 
his attempt. Sigismund named several “chief rabbis” for the 
purpose of improving the collection of the oppressive taxes 
that he imposed upon the Jews, including well-known rab- 
binical leaders. It is not clear, however, to what extent these 
appointments were recognized by the communities, and the 
responsa literature of the period contains no specific refer- 
ences to such appointments. At any rate, a proposal made by 
Seligmann Oppenheim Bing (see *Bingen) to convene a con- 
ference which would create a chief rabbinate was rejected by 
most of his rabbinical colleagues. 

In sum, the last few centuries of the Middle Ages were a 
period of severe and difficult changes for the Jews of Germany. 
The center of gravity, both in population and intellectual ac- 
tivity, shifted steadily eastward. From their position as desir- 
able traders the Jews were driven by the religious and social 
forces which gained ascendancy in the 12 and 13 centuries 
into the despised occupation of usury. The 50 years from 1298 
to 1348 took a tragic toll on both life and property. Despite the 
trials and tribulations of the Middle Ages the Jews of Germany 
displayed their own creative powers in halakhic literature and 
religious poetry, and in the establishment of communal insti- 
tutions. Although they did not disdain the innocent joys of 
life, they were exacting in the application of the Law and were 
imbued with the spirit of ascetic piety. Kiddush ha-Shem - 
martyrdom for the sanctification of God — and their particu- 
lar pietism (Hasidut Ashkenaz), in both theory and practice, 
were authentic contributions of German Jewry to the realm 
of supreme Jewish values. 


[Haim Hillel Ben-Sasson] 


From the Reformation To World War I 

The age of the Reformation was characterized by upheavals in 
all spheres of life - political, economic, social, religious, and 
cultural. It also produced new attitudes to Jews and Judaism 
often of a conflicting nature. When the Middle Ages came to 
an end, the Jews had suffered expulsion from most German 
cities, as well as from many other localities and areas: *Heil- 
bronn 1475, *Tuebingen 1477, Bamberg 1478, *Esslingen 1490, 
Mecklenburg 1492, Magdeburg 1493, *Reutlingen 1495, Wuert- 
temberg and Wuerzburg 1498, Nuremberg and Ulm 1499, 
*Noerdlingen 1507, the state of Brandenburg 1510, Regensburg 
1519, Rottenburg 1520, and *Saxony 1537. Jews were prohibited 
from practicing most occupations. Many now had to earn a 
livelihood from hawking haberdashery, peddling, moneylend- 
ing, and pawnbroking in the small towns and villages. Inter- 
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est rates were subject to severe regulations, and wearing of the 
humiliating badge was enforced. In various states Jews were 
prohibited from building new synagogues and from holding 
discussions on religious questions without Church authori- 
zation. However, Emperor *Charles v (at assemblies of the 
Reichstag in Augsburg 1530, Regensburg 1541, Speyer 1544, 
and Augsburg 1548) authorized in full the charters granted to 
the Jews by previous emperors. 

At the very time that humanism was coming to the fore, 
the libels against the Jews, accusing them of using human 
blood for ritual purposes and of desecrating the Host, were 
continually resuscitated, and resulted in further killings and 
expulsions: *Endingen 1470, Regensburg 1476, *Passau 1477, 
*Trent 1475, Sternberg (Mecklenburg) 1492, Engen (Swabia) 
1495, Berlin 1500, Langendenzlingen 1503, Frankfurt 1504, 
Brandenburg 1520. Some humanists acknowledged the reli- 
gious and moral values inherent in Judaism and took up its 
defense, but in folk literature and the mystery plays the Jew 
was depicted as a usurer and bloodsucker, as the Christ-killer 
and reviler of the Virgin Mary, an associate of Satan and ally 
of the Turk. Yet the humanist Johann *Reuchlin led a cou- 
rageous struggle against the defamation of the Talmud and 
called for equal rights for the Jews, as “cocitizens of the Roman 
Empire.” Martin *Luther, after failing to win them, showed ve- 
hement hatred for the Jews, and in his writings called upon 
the secular rulers to deprive them of their prayer books and 
Talmud, to destroy their homes, to put them on forced labor 
or expel them from the land. There were, however, other re- 
forming movements, especially the Anabaptists, who appre- 
ciated the Jewish Bible and Judaism and displayed sympathy 
and love for the Jews. The Jews were also caught in the strug- 
gle between the emperor, on the one hand, and the princes 
and cities, on the other. The emperors, whose power was on 
the decline, made efforts to retain their control of the Jews, 
to protect them against local potentates, and to remain the 
sole beneficiaries of the taxes paid by the Jews. The opposing 
forces, bent upon establishing their independence of the em- 
peror, also tried to extend their supremacy over the Jews and 
tax them. When attacking the Jews the princes and city gov- 
ernments were not only motivated by the traditional hatred, 
but also by their desire to reduce the emperor’s authority and 
force the Jews to seek protection from them rather than the 
emperor. As a result, the Jews were often forced to pay taxes 
to two or even three different authorities. This situation, how- 
ever, also prevented a general expulsion of the Jews from Ger- 
many at a time when this had become the lot of the Jews in 
most countries of Western Europe. The Jews also became the 
subject of controversy between the local rulers and the Estates 
(Staende) - the nobility, the ruling clergy, and the privileged 
townsmen. The latter had the power of levying taxes and tried 
to extend their power in various ways, including control of the 
Jews. To some degree the persecutions of Jews in the 15‘ and 
16‘ centuries, which coincided with a rise in the power of the 
Estates, were the result of this struggle; thus, the Host desecra- 
tion libel against Jews in Brandenburg, in 1510, was also an ex- 
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pression of the opposition of the Estates to Elector Joachim 1, 
who had given several Jews permission to settle in the coun- 
try, despite the Estates’ objections. Other internal differences 
also affected the situation of the Jews, such as the antagonism 
between the princes and the landed gentry, and the cities. The 
former would permit Jews who had been expelled from the 
cities to settle on their lands, thereby gaining additional tax- 
payers who were also skilled merchants able to compete with 
the hated townsmen and provide the princes and estate-own- 
ers with better and cheaper supplies. The sweeping economic 
changes that took place in the 16" and 17 centuries also had 
their effect upon the situation of the Jews. The early manifes- 
tations of nascent capitalism caused much suffering among 
the masses of the people. Failing to grasp the meaning of the 
social and economic upheaval, they found in the Jew a scape- 
goat on whom they could blame their troubles, whom they 
had always been taught to regard as their enemy and exploiter. 
The demands for equality and justice which emerged from the 
social unrest in the cities included a call for the expulsion of 
the Jews “for the devastating harm that their presence brings 
to the plain people.” The patrician class, which had supported 
the Jews in the cities, made way to the guilds, who adhered 
to a narrow social and economic outlook and would not tol- 
erate any competition. They were also opposed to foreigners, 
especially if these were infidels. The numerous instances of 
expulsion that occurred in this period were to a large degree 
the outcome of these new developments in the structure of 
the economy. An outstanding Jewish personality of this pe- 
riod was *Joseph (Joselman) b. Gershon of Rosheim who in 
the course of his life made tremendous efforts to ease the lot 
of German Jewry and enable them to withstand the onslaught 
of the diverse forces arraigned against them. 


THE ABSOLUTIST PRINCIPALITIES. Absolutism, followed by 
enlightened absolutism, and the mercantile system of econ- 
omy introduced into kingdoms and principalities, brought far- 
reaching changes in the situation of the Jews. In its enlight- 
ened and mercantilist version, the system that now evolved 
regarded interests of state as supreme and attached the great- 
est value to money, commerce, and increase of population; it 
also came to judge the Jews from the point of view of these 
interests. The taxes paid by the Jews were highly lucrative, for 
they were among the few paid directly into the coffers of the 
ruler, and did not depend upon the consent of the Estates. Rul- 
ers welcomed wealthy Jews with capital and economic expe- 
rience who could make important contributions to internal 
and international trade and to the development of industry. In 
*Hamburg, Portuguese Jews who had been expelled from their 
native country founded the Hamburg Bank which promoted 
commerce with Spain and Portugal and traded in tobacco, 
wine, textiles, cotton, etc. Saxony invited Jews to the *Leipzig 
Fair in order to forge new trade links with Switzerland, Hol- 
land, Italy, and England. Karl Ludwig, the enlightened elec- 
tor of the Palatinate - a land which had been devastated by 
the Thirty Years’ War - invited Jews to settle there in order 
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to help restore trade and found industries. In Brandenburg, 
Frederick William, “the Great Elector,’ permitted 50 Jewish 
families who had been driven out of Austria to settle in Ber- 
lin and elsewhere, granting them extensive privileges and un- 
restricted trade throughout the country (1670/71). Jews were 
allowed to settle in *Frankfurt on the Oder, in order to infuse 
new life into the fair held in that city; in *Cleves, in order to 
facilitate transit trade with Holland; in *Pomerania and East 
Prussia, in order to attract commerce to the eastern portion of 
the country; and in Berlin itself, in order to make it the com- 
mercial center of Brandenburg and northeast Germany. The 
regime of the absolutist states instituted a system of supervi- 
sion of the Jews which both regulated every detail of their lives 
and exploited them (see *Frederick 11 of Prussia). An unend- 
ing series of laws and regulations, ordinances, decrees, patents, 
and privileges, circumscribed the entry and settlement of Jews, 
the length of their stay, the number of marriages and num- 
ber of children, matters of inheritance and guardianship, the 
conduct of business and their moral behavior, their taxes, and 
even the goods they had to buy, for instance, china - Juden- 
porzellan — in Prussia. Violation of these provisions resulted 
in severe penalties (and see *Austria, *Berlin, *Prussia). 


SOCIAL AND SPIRITUAL LIFE. In their internal organization, 
the Jewish communities, up to the 18" century, continued to 
base themselves in the main upon the pattern established in 
the Middle Ages. In many of the communities that had re- 
established themselves after an earlier expulsion, leadership 
became largely a function of wealth. It was not until after the 
*Chmielnicki massacres of 1648 and the Russian-Polish war 
(1654-55) that scholars, preachers, and teachers from Poland 
and Lithuania who took refuge in Germany began to play 
an important role in Jewish education. At the end of the 176 
century the absolutist rulers adopted a policy of interfering 
in the internal affairs of the communities; as a result, the au- 
thority of the autonomous community organs was gradually 
reduced - a development which corresponded with the ab- 
olition of the powers that had previously been vested in the 
guilds and city councils. 

Following upon the Thirty Years’ War, proper *confer- 
ences of rabbis and community leaders were convened, to 
which “all the Jewish residents” of the country were invited, 
in order to decide upon a fair distribution of the tax burden. 
The powers of these conferences were severely restricted; 
they could not be held without official permission, and the 
authorities fought to confine their activities to tax collection. 
Nevertheless, the conferences in fact became an overall com- 
munity forum and dealt with all matters that had tradition- 
ally been the concern of Jewish autonomous bodies (and see 
*Landjudenschaft). The authority of the rabbis was reduced 
in the 18" century by both the secular leaders of the com- 
munities and by the authorities, and when *emancipation 
was introduced, they were divested of their juridical pow- 
ers. The ferment and crisis caused by the *Shabbateans had a 
profound effect upon Jewish social and spiritual life in Ger- 
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many at the end of the 17 century. The two great scholars 
and spiritual leaders of this period were Jair Hayyim *Bacha- 
rach and Zevi Hirsch *Ashkenazi. The memoirs of *Glueckel 
of Hameln reflect the life of well-to-do Jews in the 17* to 18th 
centuries — their business methods, piety, family life, and ties 
maintained with neighbors. She gives a vivid description of 
messianic fervor in Germany with the appearance of Shabbetai 
Zevi. *Messianism and *Kabbalah remained at the center of 
Jewish spiritual life in Germany until the middle of the 18 
century as a result of the passions aroused by the fierce con- 
troversy between Jonathan *Eybeschuetz and Jacob *Emden. 
At the same time, affluent Jews in urban communities began 
to adapt their ways of life to that of the Christian burghers. 
Around 1700 young women took Italian or French language 
lessons with Christian teachers, and entertained themselves 
learning how to draw or play a musical instrument. The de- 
ficiencies of the Jewish educational system, which took little 
if any interest in the education of girls and failed to provide 
a well-founded and consequential curriculum for boys, were 
decried by many authors of that time. Towards the close of the 
early modern era, the social, economic, religious, and cultural 
profile of German Jewry was highly diversified. 


couRT JEws. A characteristic innovation of the era of abso- 
lutism and the mercantile system was the appearance of the 
*Court Jews. Some of the Court Jews abandoned Jewish tra- 
dition and their ties with the Jewish people; others remained 
faithful and used their wealth and position to help their breth- 
ren. In some instances their intervention succeeded in averting 
anti-Jewish measures; they built synagogues at their expense, 
published religious books, and founded institutions of learn- 
ing. Court Jews were instrumental in reestablishing commu- 
nities that had been destroyed during the Reformation (e.g., 
in *Dresden, Leipzig, *Kassel, *Brunswick, and *Halle). The 
precariousness of their position could affect both themselves 
and the Jewish community; as they were dependent upon the 
whim of the absolutist ruler, any change in his attitude could 
mean their downfall, and this was often followed by anti-Jew- 
ish measures of a general nature. In fact the Court Jews led a 
double life, often marked by tragedy - as instanced by such 
figures as Samuel *Oppenheimer, Samson *Wertheimer, and 
Joseph Suess *Oppenheimer. 


HASKALAH. Toward the end of the 18» century there were 
significant changes in the situation of German Jewry. Large 
parts of Poland were incorporated into Prussia and their sub- 
stantial Jewish population became a reservoir of manpower 
and spiritual values for German Jewry as a whole. At the same 
time the growth of the Jewish population in major urban cen- 
ters — such as Berlin - where the Jewish communities were 
comparatively new and unencumbered by age-old local tra- 
dition and custom furthered the turn toward *assimilation 
in German society. The background to this development was 
the Haskalah (enlightenment) movement, which was met in 
its aspirations by the claims of enlightened gentiles for the 
“moral and social betterment” of the Jews and the abolish- 
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ment of all social and legal discrimination (see also C.W. von 
*Dohm; W. von *Humboldt; *Joseph 11; G.E. *Lessing). These 
developments gave rise to considerable ferment in German 
Jewry. Moses *Mendelssohn, who wrote and published in 
Hebrew and German, and whose works made major contri- 
butions to pre-Kantian German philosophy as well as to Jew- 
ish spiritual life, was widely esteemed as the representative 
figure of German Jewry in the enlightenment period. Rabbis 
of the period, such as David Tevele *Schiff of Lissa and Akiva 
*Eger, took up the struggle against the “enlightened” and the 
assimilationists, but the bans and excommunications they is- 
sued failed to turn the tide. 


EFFECTS OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. The emancipation 
granted to the Jews of France by the *French Revolution was 
soon carried over into Germany by the revolutionary armies. 
In the states on the left bank of the Rhine, which were incor- 
porated into the French Republic, the Jews became French 
citizens. When more German states were conquered by *Na- 
poleon, and the Confederation of the Rhine was created, these 
states, upon French insistence, also declared equal rights for 
the Jews and granted them freedom to engage in commerce 
on the same basis as all other citizens (e.g., in Wuerttemberg 
and the grand duchy of *Berg). Napoleon's “infamous decree” 
of 1808, which imposed restrictions on Jewish trade and com- 
merce and limited the freedom of movement, was a serious 
setback to Jewish emancipation in the areas under French 
domination but was not reinforced in 1818. In Frankfurt and 
in the Hanseatic cities emancipation was announced in 1811. 
In 1808 the Jews of *Baden were declared “free citizens of the 
state for all time” and in 1809 a “Supreme Israelite Council” 
was formed in that state, which had the task of reforming Jew- 
ish education so that the Jews should reach the same cultural 
and spiritual standards as their environment and eventually 
achieve full equality. In Prussia, emancipation of the Jews 
was part of the reforms introduced by H.EK. von Stein and 
K.A. *Hardenberg after the defeat suffered by the kingdom in 
1806/07. This was followed by the edict of 1812 granting equal 
rights and privileges to the Jews, and the abolition of the spe- 
cial taxes imposed on them. In Bavaria, the edict of 1813 de- 
clared the Jews full citizens of the state but severely restricted 
their freedom of residence. These regulations, aimed at limit- 
ing and, if possible, reducing the number of Jews, were a main 
factor behind the massive emigration of young Jews from Ba- 
varia to the United States in the following decades. 


POST-NAPOLEONIC REACTION. The fall of Napoleon and 
the victory of the Holy Alliance resulted, almost everywhere, 
in the restoration of the previous state of affairs and the with- 
drawal of the equality that the Jews had achieved. Although 
the Congress of *Vienna had decided that the rights granted 
to the Jews in the various German states should be retained, 
the newly restored governments interpreted this decision as 
not applicable to the rights given to the Jews by the French 
or by the governments appointed by Napoleon. The “Jewish 
statutes,” enacted by the Prussian provincial governments, 
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repealed the 1812 emancipation edict in fact, although the 
edict as such was not canceled. Anti-Jewish feelings revived 
in the post-Napoleonic period, not only because the political 
and economic emancipation of the Jews was regarded as one 
of the Napoleonic reforms that had to be removed, but also 
as part of a spiritual and cultural reaction, an expression of a 
Christian-Teutonic, romantic and nationalist Weltanschauung. 
The new conservatism sought to replace the ideals of equality 
of the French Revolution with the harsh tradition of the past, 
and regarded the patriarchal state and feudal institutions as 
the natural political way of life for the German people. This 
view of state and society was accompanied by an emotional 
religious revival, and the concept of a “Christian-Teutonic” 
or “German-Christian” state came into being. In the effort 
to forge a German national identity the Jews, as “strangers 
within,’ were often portrayed as the negative counterpart 
of the Germans. A sharp literary debate was waged over the 
Jewish problem and the place of the Jews in the German state 
and society. Opinions on the preconditions, the pace, and the 
range of further emancipatory steps varied greatly, and the 
more vehement advocates of a “German-Christian” state re- 
jected such steps altogether unless the Jews would renounce 
Judaism. The clash between the rationalist and romantic con- 
cept of society largely marked the relations between Germans 
and Jews in the period from 1815 to 1848. Anti-Jewish agita- 
tion was especially intense in the years after the Congress of 
Vienna, and in 1819 the *Hep-Hep riots spread across large 
parts of Germany and even Denmark. 


ASSIMILATION AND REFORM. At the beginning of the 19 
century, the social, economic, and legal conditions as well as 
the religious and cultural horizons of Jewish life were more 
diverse than ever before in German-Jewish history. The cul- 
tural and intellectual reorientation of the Jewish minority was 
closely linked with its struggle for equal rights and social ac- 
ceptance. While earlier generations had used solely the Yid- 
dish and Hebrew languages among themselves, and few had 
possessed even a limited reading ability in German, the use 
of Yiddish was now gradually abandoned, and Hebrew was by 
and large reduced to liturgical usage. Elementary schooling 
was made mandatory for Jewish children — in Baden in 1809, 
in Prussia in 1824 —- and remaining Jewish educational institu- 
tions were put under the surveillance of state authorities. The 
juridical competence of the Rabbinate, already weakened in 
the era of Absolutism in most German states, was further re- 
duced, as was Jewish communal autonomy in general. While 
the need for profound changes and an adaptation of Jewish 
life and Judaism to the circumstances and necessities of the 
modern era was widely acknowledged, opinions on the na- 
ture, the direction, and the extent of such changes differed 
greatly. Jewish intellectuals like Rachel *Varnhagen, Henri- 
ette *Hertz, Eduard *Gans, Friedrich Julius *Stahl, August 
*Neander, Ludwig *Boerne, and Heinrich *Heine converted 
to Christianity, but the overall importance of baptism, and the 
numerical loss it inflicted on German Jewry in this era, have 
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often been overstated. Others sought to preserve what they 
regarded as the essence of Judaism. They initiated *Reform in 
Jewish religion, to ease the burden of the precepts which pre- 
vented Jews from establishing close relations with the people 
among whom they lived, and to stress and develop in Judaism 
spiritual and ethical concepts of faith and life. This was the 
attitude of the “Society for the Culture and Science of Juda- 
ism,” among whose founders were Isaac Levin *Auerbach, E. 
Gans, H. Heine, Isaac Marcus *Jost, Moses *Moser, and Leo- 
pold *Zunz. The desire to employ the criteria and methods of 
modern scholarship in the field of traditional Jewish learn- 
ing gave rise to the *Wissenschaft des Judentums, which soon 
made Germany the center of scientific study of Jewish history 
and culture. The actual reformers - Abraham *Geiger, Samuel 
*Holdheim, and their associates, sought to reshape the Jewish 
faith so as to make it compatible with the spirit and culture 
of the time and facilitate the achievement of equal rights and 
creation of close relations with Christians. These reformers 
were violently opposed by the leaders of traditional Judaism 
of the time, and bitter strife ensued. Other trends emerged 
which attempted to find a compromise between the two ex- 
tremes - the “historical-positive” school of Zacharias *Frankel, 
and “*Neo-Orthodoxy,” founded by Samson Raphael *Hirsch 
and Azriel (Israel) *Hildesheimer. In several places the Neo- 
Orthodox, who were unwilling to retain organizational ties 
with their Reform brethren, founded separate communities. In 
1876 Prussia adopted the Austrittsgesetz (“Law on Withdrawal 
from the Jewish Community”) under which Jews were per- 
mitted to dissociate from the existing Jewish community for 
religious reasons, and yet be recognized as Jews. By this act 
the compulsory membership of the community, provided for 
in a law adopted in 1847, was abolished; the “separatist” Or- 
thodox communities (Austrittsgemeinde) were legalized and at 
the same time individual Jews were enabled to leave the orga- 
nized Jewish community without having to go through formal 
conversion. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL LIFE. From the political and socio- 
logical aspect, the history of German Jewry in the first half of 
the 19" century is marked by their economic and social rise, 
and by the struggle for emancipation. (See Table: Socio-Eco- 
nomic Structure - Jews.) The political reaction of the “Holy 
Alliance” period, while succeeding in depriving the Jews of 
most of their political achievements, had little effect upon their 
rights in economic and commercial matters. Jews entered all 
branches of economy in the cities, contributing to the develop- 
ment of industry and capitalism and benefiting from it. At the 
end of the 18"* century most of the German Jews still lived in 
small towns, their communities rarely exceeding a few dozen 
families; even in the “large” communities such as Hamburg 
or Frankfurt they numbered no more than several hundred 
families (1,000 to 2,000 persons). In the course of the 19** 
century many Jews left the small towns for the large centers 
of commerce. Augmented also by the influx of Jews from the 
east, the communities expanded rapidly, and by the end of the 
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century most of the Jews of Germany lived in the large cit- 
ies - Breslau, Leipzig, Cologne, in addition to Hamburg and 
Frankfurt, and particularly in Berlin, which eventually com- 
prised one-third of German Jewry. The standard of living of 
many Jewish merchants, industrialists, and bankers equaled 
that of the German middle and upper classes. A large class 
of Jews in the liberal professions came into being and Jews 
took an increasingly active part in cultural life, in literature, 
and science. This development served to step up the Jewish 
demand for emancipation. Both Reform and Neo-Orthodox 
felt that the grant of equal rights should not depend upon any 
demand for diminution of their Jewish identity according to 
the conceptions of each trend. In this they encountered op- 
position even on the part of Christian liberals, such as H.E.G. 
Paulus and H. von *Treitschke, who held that so long as the 
Jews clung to their religious practice and maintained their 
specific communal cohesion they were not entitled to partici- 
pation in the political life of the country. While these liberals 
did not demand apostasy, they felt that full rights should not 
be granted to the Jews unless they abandoned their distinc- 
tive practices, such as kashrut, observance of the Sabbath, and 
even circumcision. The Jews, on the other hand, encouraged 
by their economic progress and the rise of their educational 
level, took strong exception to this view, voicing their opin- 
ion that equality was a natural right that could not be with- 
held from them, whatever the pretext. Convinced that their 
struggle was intimately connected with the full social and po- 
litical liberation of the German people and the creation of a 
free, democratic, and liberal German state, they pleaded their 
cause before the German public in word and print and took 
an active part in the German movement for national and po- 
litical liberation. The chief spokesman of the Jewish struggle 
for emancipation was Gabriel *Riesser; others were Johann 
*Jacoby and Ludwig Boerne. 


Jewish Socio-Economic Structure, Germany (percent) 








1895 1907 
Agriculture 1.4 1.3 
Industry and trades 19.3 22.0 
Commerce and transportation 56.0 50.6 
Hired workers 0.4 0.6 
Public services and liberal professions 6.1 6.5 
Self-employed with no profession 16.7 19.0 











EMANCIPATION. Jews took part in the 1848-49 revolution 
and there were several Jews among the members of the Frank- 
furt Parliament (including Gabriel Riesser). The “Basic Laws 
of the German People” promulgated by this parliament ex- 
tended equal rights to the Jews by accepting the principle that 
religious affiliation should in no way influence the full enjoy- 
ment of civil and political rights. Ironically, anti-Jewish vio- 
lence was widespread in many areas during the revolutionary 
unrest, and often aimed at thwarting further emancipatory 
steps. The achievements of 1848-49 were curtailed by the re- 
action that set in during the 1850s, following the collapse of 
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the revolutionary movement; however, the rise of the middle 
classes, including the Jews, did not come to a halt, and liberal 
tendencies continued to make headway. Nor did the Jews 
themselves give up the struggle. In 1869 the North German 
Confederation abolished the civil and political restrictions that 
still applied to the members of certain religions; after the 1870 
war, the same law was adopted by the south German states 
and included in the constitution of the newly established Ger- 
man Reich. Many German Jews now felt that the attainment 
of political and civil equality had also erased their separate 
Jewish identity, not only in their own estimation but in that 
of the Germans as well. In the period from 1871 to 1914, Ger- 
man Jews indeed became a part of the German people from 
the constitutional point of view, and, in a large measure, also 
from the practical point of view. According to the law, every 
sphere of German life became open to them, whether eco- 
nomic, cultural, or social, with one exception: they were not 
permitted to participate in the government of the country. But 
usually, in spite of the constitutional guarantees, Jews were not 
appointed to official positions, nor could they become officers 
in the army. In general, Jews were also barred from appoint- 
ments as full professors at the universities, although there were 
large numbers of Jews of lower academic rank. Jews were ac- 
tive in the economy of the country and some became leading 
bankers, industrialists, and businessmen; there was also a large 
number of Jews in the liberal professions. Jews were among 
the founders and leaders of the political parties; the Liberal 
and Social-Democrat parties usually had a number of Jewish 
members in the Reichstag. In the sciences and technology, in 


Jewish Population in Germany, 1871-2001 











Year Jewish population 
1871 512,158 
1880 562,612 
1890 567,884 
1900 586,833 
1910 615,021 
1925 564,379 
1933 503,000! 
1939 234,0002 
1941 164,000 
1942 51,000 
1943 31,910 
1944 14,574 
1946 156,705° 
1948 153,000° 
1949 55,000° 
1952 23,000 
1957 30,000 
1964 31,000 
1969 30,000 
1994 45,000 
2001 103,000 





1 Jews defined by religion. 
2 Jews defined by Nuremberg law. 
3 Estimated number includes displaced persons. 
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literature, the press, the theater and the arts the share of Jews 
was disproportionately high. 

The Jewish population in Germany numbered 512,158 in 
1871 (1.25% of the total), 562,612 in 1880 (1.24%), 567,884 in 1890 
(1.15%), 586,833 in 1900 (1.04%), and 615,021 in 1910 (0.95%). 
(See Table: Jewish Population in Germany.) Demographically, 
German Jewry shared many of the general characteristics of a 
largely urbanized population element and was among the first 
communities to feel the effects of the practice of birth control. 
At the beginning of the 20" century natural increase among 
German Jewry came to a complete end. It was the steady in- 
flux from the east which enabled German Jewry to maintain 
its numerical strength. 


ANTISEMITISM. In the period following the foundation of the 
German Reich a shadow fell across the tranquility and pros- 
perity enjoyed by German Jewry which darkened increasingly: 
the manifestation of antisemitism among the German public. 
Although its virulence varied, it existed throughout this pe- 
riod, and took on the form of political movements. It did not, 
however, affect the formal legal status of the Jews who there- 
fore regarded antisemitism as mainly a social, cultural, and 
spiritual problem; its potential political strength and danger 
were not recognized by either Jews or non-Jews. 


INTERNAL LIFE. Despite widespread assimilation, inde- 
pendent Jewish creativity did not come to an end. For a sig- 
nificant part of German Jews, Jewish consciousness retained 
its strength. The constant influx of Jews from the east (“Os- 
tjuden”) was also an important factor in preventing total as- 
similation. The presence of these newcomers created a cer- 
tain amount of tension, both among Germans who resented 
their successful integration into economic life, and among 
the “old” Jewish families, who disapproved of the Ostjuden 
manners and of the way they had of making themselves con- 
spicuous in the community. Zionism had an early start among 
German Jewry. Although small in numbers, the Zionists were 
well organized and worked effectively for their cause. German 
Jews were among the leaders of the World Zionist Movement; 
two of the presidents of the World Zionist Organization — D. 
*Wolfsohn and O. *Warburg - were German Jews, as was the 
founder and organizer of agricultural settlement in Erez Israel, 
A. *Ruppin. After the death of Theodor Herzl, the headquar- 
ters of the Zionist Organization was moved to Germany and 
remained there even during World War 1. By their high stan- 
dard of general education and strict separation from Reform 
Jews, the German Neo-Orthodox exercised a profound influ- 
ence upon observant Jews in other parts of the world. They 
had created a new type of Jew, who could be a qualified pro- 
fessional man, highly educated and versed in the manners of 
the world, and yet at the same time strictly observant of reli- 
gious practice. It was men of this type who became the lead- 
ers of the world movement of *Agudat Israel after the found- 
ing of that organization in 1912. Orthodox chaplains serving 
in the German forces during World War 1 did a great deal to 
spread the principles of Agudat Israel among East European 
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Jews. The confrontation with East European Jewish life also 
had a profound influence on German Jews serving in the 
forces; they were attracted by the wholesomeness of the life led 
by the Jewish masses, and many became convinced Zionists. 
German Jewish life was well organized. Organizations were 
established for the consolidation of the communities and for 
combating antisemitism (see *Centralverein), for social wel- 
fare (the *“Hilfsverein’), for research and studies (the rabbini- 
cal seminars: the *Breslau Juedisch-theologisches Seminar, 
established in 1854; the Berlin *Hochschule fuer die Wissen- 
schaft des Judentums, founded in 1872; the *Rabbinerseminar 
fuer das orthodoxe Judentum in Berlin, also founded in 1872; 
the Historical Commission established in 1885, etc.). All were 
active and highly efficient. Throughout the second half of the 
19" century and the early years of the 206, German Jewry 
occupied a highly respected place among world Jewry, exer- 
cising a profound influence on Jewish centers in Eastern and 
Western Europe, in America, and in Erez Israel. 


[Samuel Miklos Stern] 


1914-1933 
The history of German Jewry in the interwar period is sharply 
divided into two chapters: the period up to 1933, which was a 
time of great prosperity; and the period which began in 1933, 
a year which was to mark the beginning of the tragic end of 
German Jewry. 

Over 100,000 Jews had served in the German army dur- 
ing World War 1, and 12,000 Jews fell in battle. At the end of 
the war, when the monarchy had fallen and a democratic re- 
public was established, it seemed that the Jews had achieved 
full emancipation. Any restrictions that were still in force were 
abolished by the Weimar Republic, and Jews could now par- 
ticipate in every sphere of public life. Their share and influ- 
ence in the political life of the country reached unprecedented 
proportions. Many of the leaders of the democratic and so- 
cialist parties were Jews, as were two of the six “people’s com- 
missars” which made up the first post-revolutionary German 
government (O. *Landsberg and H. *Haase). In Bavaria, Jews 
played an even more significant role; the head of the revolu- 
tionary government was a Jew, Kurt *Eisner, and the majority 
of the prominent representatives of the two Soviet-type gov- 
ernments set up after Eisner’s murder consisted of Jewish in- 
tellectuals (Eugen *Leviné, Gustav *Landauer, Ernst *Toller, 
etc.). The inquiry commission which was to determine the 
responsibility of the military leadership for Germany’s defeat 
had among its members Oscar *Cohn, a Social Democrat and 
Zionist. The Weimar Constitution was drafted by a Jew, Hugo 
*Preuss; another Jew, Walther *Rathenau, first became minis- 
ter of reconstruction and later foreign minister: his murder by 
young extremists was motivated largely by antisemitism. Sev- 
eral Jews were appointed to high positions in the civil service, 
especially in Prussia. The rise of Jews to positions of political 
power added to their economic and social advance, but also 
increased hostility among the population. Antisemitic propa- 
ganda exploited a series of financial scandals and bankruptcies 
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Major Jewish communities in Germany in 1933 and 2003. 


in which Jews were involved. The background to these events 
was the great social and economic crisis which gripped Ger- 
many as a result of the terrible inflation after the war. Right- 
wing circles in Germany, anxious to divert public attention 
from the real beneficiaries of inflation - the “pure Aryan” in- 
dustrial and financial barons and their giant enterprises - were 
more than ready to use the anti-Jewish propaganda for their 
purposes. The middle class, heavily hit by the economic up- 
heaval, the nobility and the officer class who felt their honor 
besmirched by the defeat and whose privileges were abolished 
in the revolution, were all easily swayed by the idea that it was 
the Jews who were to blame for all of Germany’s misfortunes - 
that “the Jews had stabbed the undefeated German army in 
the back,” and thus forced it to surrender; that Capitalism and 
“Marxism” (i.e., Bolshevism and Socialism) were the result 
of the machinations of “World Jewry? In the 1920s, however, 
the full implications of this antisemitic mood had not yet be- 
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come apparent, and the situation of the Jews seemed satisfac- 
tory. It was not until 1933, when the Nazis came to power and 
based their program upon the “doctrine of race” — i.e., hatred 
of Jews — that the role of the “Jewish problem” for the internal 
historical development of Germany stood fully revealed. 
Throughout the Weimar Republic antisemitism did not 
disappear. Even the assimilationists among the Jews had to 
acknowledge this fact, and some reacted by over-emphasiz- 
ing their German nationalism, thereby hoping to set them- 
selves apart from the rest of the Jews. As a result of the large 
increase of Jewish immigration from Eastern Europe, the old 
difference between “Eastern” and “Western” Jews became 
more pronounced and had many practical implications. Jew- 
ish organizations did their best to facilitate the absorption of 
the newcomers and created special institutions for this pur- 
pose, such as the Welfare Bureau for Jewish Workers. Among 
a certain segment of German Jews there was now also deep 
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admiration of an “authentic” East European culture, as can be 
seen in the enthusiastic reception of Yiddish and Hebrew the- 
ater groups, the popularity of Martin Buber’s hasidic tales, and 
new cultural creations idealizing East European Jewry, such as 
Arnold Zweig’s Das Osjiidische Antlitz (“The Eastern Jewish 
Countenance”) with drawings of Hermann Struck. According 
to the 1925 census, there were 564,379 Jews in Germany, repre- 
senting 0.9% of the total population. One-third lived in Ber- 
lin, another third in the other large cities, while the remain- 
ing third lived in 1,800 different places with organized Jewish 
communities and another 1,200 places where there were no 
organized communities. (See Map: Germany.) Most of the 
Jews made their living in commerce and transportation and 
in the liberal professions; in the large cities, one-third or even 
more of the lawyers and doctors were Jews; they also played a 
prominent role in the press, in literature, in the theater, and in 
other forms of entertainment. In general, the Jews belonged 
to the middle class and were well off. Although many had lost 
their savings in the inflation, they recovered from the effects of 
this crisis, and when the Nazis came to power, there was again 
a great deal of capital in the hands of individual Jews and the 
Jewish communities. The absorption of Jews into all spheres 
of German life was accompanied by record numbers of mixed 
marriages, and an increasing number of Jews formally “dis- 
sociated” themselves from the community. 


COMMUNAL ORGANIZATION. Between the two World Wars, 
the Jewish communities presented a model of organization. 
The Weimar Constitution retained official recognition of the 
Jewish communities as entities recognized by public law and 
their right to collect dues. In general, a Jewish community 
had a representative body, elected by the community mem- 
bers, and an executive committee, elected in turn by the rep- 
resentative body and consisting of three to seven members. 
A point under dispute was the voting rights of Jews of for- 
eign nationality (the Ostjuden), who in some communities 
amounted to a substantial proportion of the total member- 
ship. Although the “foreigners” had equal rights to the reli- 
gious and social services provided by the community, in some 
places they had no equal right to vote, or were given that right 
only after long years of local residence. The fiercest fights for 
their voting rights were in Saxony, where East European Jews 
constituted the majority and German Jews insisted on keeping 
control over the communities by creating separate ballots for 
the two groups. By the end of the Weimar Republic, however, 
most communities had given equal voting rights to non-Ger- 
man citizens and women. The longstanding domination of 
the communities by the Liberals was shattered in a few com- 
munities, most notably in Berlin, where in 1926 a coalition of 
Zionist, Orthodox, and East European Jews received a major- 
ity of the votes. In 1930, the Liberals were voted back in. In the 
various states of which the Reich was made up, there existed 
“state unions” of Jewish communities. For a long time the need 
was felt for a national union of Jewish communities, but there 
were differences of opinion as to the form this should take; 
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some thought that it should be a union of individual commu- 
nities, others preferred a national union of the state unions, 
while a third proposal called for a kind of Jewish parliament, 
elected by direct democratic vote (the last plan was supported 
by the Zionists). By the time a national union was finally es- 
tablished, shortly before Hitler came to power, the organiza- 
tional form of the communities, and the tasks they faced, were 
about to undergo a radical change. Apart from the religious 
and cultural tasks they performed, the community organiza- 
tions were most active in social welfare; this was true of the 
period preceding 1933, and became even more important after 
that turning point. In 1917 a central welfare bureau for German 
Jewry was set up, the *Zentralwohlfahrtstelle, whose member- 
ship consisted of the communities as well as of many private 
institutions, trusts, and societies. The bureau cooperated with 
the main non-Jewish welfare agencies in the country, as well 
as with the American Jewish *Joint Distribution Committee, 
and published its own monthly. It supervised hospitals, clinics, 
counseling centers, bureaus, and a variety of other public in- 
stitutions, and had some 2,000 welfare agencies affiliated with 
it. In the large communities expenditure on welfare amounted 
to as much as 30% of the total budget. Agencies concerned 
with youth, and with immigrants passing through Germany 
on their way overseas, also played an important role. In ad- 
dition to the organizations based on the communities, there 
were also a large number of other societies, as well as cultural 
and scientific institutions. Jewish life in general was marked 
by the struggle between Jewish nationalism and various de- 
grees of assimilation. Zionism succeeded in revolutionizing 
the life of the communities, and the councils, in addition to 
“notables,” now also contained democratically elected mem- 
bers who represented national-Jewish interests. 

The following were the main organizations of German 
Jewry in the period: Centralverein (cv) deutscher Staats- 
buerger juedischen Glaubens (“Central Organization of Ger- 
man Citizens of the Jewish Faith”); Zionistische Vereinigung 
fuer Deutschland (zvEp; “Zionist Organization of Germany”); 
Hilfsverein der deutschen Juden (“Aid Society of German 
Jews”); the religious organizations - Agudat Israel, Ahdut, 
*Vereinigung fuer das liberale Judentum; *B’nai B'rith; *Ver- 
band national-deutscher Juden (“Union of Jews of German 
Nationality”); *Reichsbund juedischer Frontsoldaten (“Reich 
Association of Jewish War Veterans’); the various rabbinical 
associations, and associations of teachers and cantors; etc. 
An important role in the cultural life of German Jewry was 
played by the academic organizations: *Kartell-Convent (Kc) 
deutscher Studenten juedischen Glaubens (“National Frater- 
nity of German Students of the Jewish Faith”), affiliated to the 
Centralverein; Bund juedischer Akademiker (BJA, an associa- 
tion of Orthodox academies); Kartell juedischer Verbindun- 
gen, the Zionist student organization. A substantial number 
of Jewish youth in Germany were members of Jewish youth 
movements. Some of the youth organizations were sponsored 
by the Centralverein, and others by the Orthodox; a third type 
were the Zionist youth organizations. The latter encouraged 
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pioneer settlement in Erez Israel, maintained training centers, 
and supplied a small but steady flow of immigrants. The Cen- 
tralverein was the largest and most important organization, 
which published its own newspaper. It advocated a synthesis 
of Judaism and “Germanism,” emphasized defense of Jewish 
civil rights, and regarded German Jewry as an integral part 
of the German people. Other periodicals were Der *Israelit 
(published by Agudat Israel); Juedisch-liberale Zeitung; Der 
Schild (published by the veterans’ organization); Der *Jude, a 
Zionist monthly, edited by Martin *Buber; and Der Morgen, a 
monthly published by the Centralverein. The official organ of 
the Zionist movement, *Juedische Rundschau, a weekly (which 
in its last years appeared twice a week), eventually became the 
leading Jewish paper published in Germany. 

Despite differences of outlook, there was close coop- 
eration between the various organizations. An outstanding 
example was the establishment of the *Keren Hayesod in 
Germany in 1922 which was based on cooperation between 
Zionists and non-Zionists, and served as a preliminary stage 
to the enlarged *Jewish Agency (1929). The Zionist Organiza- 
tion included Zionist party organizations (Mizrachi, *Poalei- 
Zion, *Hapoel ha-Zair-Hitahdut, etc.). 


CULTURAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFE. The “Jewish Renaissance,” 
a term coined by Martin Buber in 1900, culminated in the 
Weimar Republic. This brief period witnessed the creation of 
a modern Jewish adult education system, literary and artistic 
creations in the German language, the rise of a Jewish youth 
movement, and the revival of Jewish schools. While only a mi- 
nority of German Jews was active in the various forms of Jew- 
ish cultural creativity, a counter-movement to the still continu- 
ing tendency of assimilation could now be observed. In 1920 
Franz *Rosenzweig established the Freies Juedisches Lehrhaus 
(“Free Institute of Jewish Learning”) in Frankfurt, which in 
its heyday attracted over 1,000 adult students who often were 
assimilated Jews like Rosenzweig himself. Other cultural insti- 
tutions were the Juedische Volkshochschule (“Jewish College 
of Adult Education”) in most larger cities; the Toynbee Halls, 
which also served as centers of social work; and the short-lived 
Juedisches Volksheim (“Jewish Social Center”) established in 
Berlin in 1916. There were Jewish elementary schools in several 
communities and Jewish teachers’ seminaries in Wuerzburg 
and Cologne. New Jewish elementary and secondary schools, 
originally maintained by Orthodox Jews only but in later years 
also supported by the Zionists and even parts of the Liberal 
Jews, were established, some in cities which for decades had 
seen no Jewish schools. Both the renewed interest in Jewish 
culture and increasing antisemitism were behind this increase. 
All religious and political streams of German Jewry founded 
their own youth organizations. In a few cities, Jewish museums 
were established, and the Berlin Jewish Museum was opened 
in its new home only a few weeks after Hitler came to power. 
Jewish cultural societies, such as the Soncino Bibliophile So- 
ciety, were established, Jewish music from all corners of the 
world enjoyed respectable audiences, and Jewish sports soci- 
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eties were now established even beyond the Zionist spectrum. 
Most larger communities started their own newspapers, some 
of them developing into respectable cultural journals. 

After World War 1, when many Hebrew writers and 
publishers fled from Russia and took refuge in Germany, the 
country became a center of Hebrew publishing and Hebrew 
literature. Some of the greatest Hebrew poets and writers be- 
came residents of Germany, and Hebrew and Yiddish pub- 
lishing houses were established. This was in addition to the 
many books published in German, on Judaism, Zionism, and 
Jewish studies. In Berlin and other cities, the Zionist Organi- 
zation founded schools for the study of modern Hebrew by 
adults and the youth. 

As the economic and political crisis deepened in Ger- 
many during the 1920s, a religious revival could be observed in 
all denominations. Judaism was affected by it as well, as some 
Jews found refuge in synagogues and study circles. The most 
prolific Liberal Jewish thinker was Leo *Baeck, who emerged 
as German Jewry’s spiritual leader already in the 1920s. He was 
careful to keep the balance between radical Reform and Or- 
thodoxy, and thus found a middle ground of moderate Liberal 
Judaism. It may be symptomatic of the changing times that 
the new edition of his main prewar work, Essence of Judaism, 
appeared in a revised form in 1922 which gave more weight 
to mystical and non-rational thought. His younger colleague, 
Max Wiener, developed the critique of German Jewry’s belief 
in Enlightenment further in his Judaism in the Time of Eman- 
cipation (1933). Baeck’s predecessor as president of the Gen- 
eral Rabbinical Association of Germany, the Frankfurt rabbi 
Anton Nehemias Nobel, reintegrated mystical elements in 
contemporary Orthodox Jewish thought. Another tendency 
which became gradually apparent was the rise of women’s 
rights in the synagogue and beyond. While they had fought 
successfully for their voting rights in most communities, the 
first synagogue with mixed seating was opened in Berlin in 
1929, and in another smaller synagogue service in Berlin a 
havurah-style egalitarian minyan was adopted around the 
same time. Women were among the students of the Hoch- 
schule fuer die Wissenschaft des Judentums, and in 1935 the 
first woman rabbi, Regine Jonas, was ordained, although she 
never served a congregation. Due to the financial strains only 
a few new synagogues were built, most notably the ones in 
Plauen (1930) and Hamburg (1931) in the Bauhaus style. 


[Robert Weltsch] 


1933-1939 
As a result of the Nazi ascent to power legally through the 
appointment of Adolf Hitler as chancellor on Jan. 30, 1933, 
the entire existing structure of Jewish life in Germany col- 
lapsed. Personal lives, professional careers, individual free- 
dom, and the very confidence that Germany was their home 
were thrown into disarray for Jews living in Germany. In re- 
sponse, German Jewry underwent a spiritual awakening and 
achieved a peak of vitality in Jewish communal life. In the 
national-socialist racist state, the Jews, branded as an “alien 
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race,’ were automatically excluded by law from general life. 
Anti-Jewish measures gradually reduced the Jews to isolation 
and seclusion; the majority of the Jews were, however, unable 
unreservedly to sever the ties that had integrated them into 
German life. The racist decree that “no Jew could be a Ger- 
man” gravely affected the premise for the flourishing life of 
German Jewry, since the vast majority had considered them- 
selves Germans and were genuinely assimilated in German 
culture. German was their language, German literature their 
literature, and German philosophy and values their values. 

On April 1, 1933, the first large-scale anti-Jewish dem- 
onstration took place, in the form of a boycott of all Jewish- 
owned shops and offices of Jewish professionals. The yellow 
*badge was posted on Jewish business concerns and many 
residences; windows and doors were smeared with antisemitic 
and indecent cartoons; and sa (storm troop) guards ensured 
the observance of the boycott. The boycott was abandoned 
two days later due to sharp reaction from abroad and for fear 
of potential damage to the economy of the country. Some 
Germans made it a point of honor to call upon Jewish friends 
and to patronize Jewish shops. Most were frightened and just 
stayed away. This demonstration, far from being “a spontane- 
ous eruption of the people’s wrath,” was organized by the Nazi 
Party on government orders. In the beginning there were even 
some signs of resistance among the German public to actions 
of this sort, until eventually the Nazi Party succeeded in sup- 
pressing all opposing political trends and concentrated abso- 
lute power in its own hands (see also *ss). This was achieved 
soon after the Nazi takeover, initiated by a wave of arrests 
of political opponents, for whose internment concentration 
*camps were set up. The first victims were political opponents 
of the regime, or people with whom it had personal accounts 
to settle, or whom it sought to deprive of their property. On 
April 7, 1933, the term Nichtarier (“non-Aryan’) was adopted 
as legal designation. Jews were expelled from the civil service, 
including bureaucrats, judges, physicians, and professors. This 
facilitated the removal, step by step, of the Jews from various 
professions. The first to suffer were lawyers, judges, public of- 
ficials, artists, newspapermen, and doctors. (At the beginning, 
veterans of World War 1 were not included in the ban, thus 
dividing the Jewish community.) The Jews were methodically 
pushed out of their remaining employment. 

The adoption of the *Nuremberg Laws on Sept. 15, 1935, 
marked a new phase. It provided a precise definition of the 
“Jew” by origin, religion, and family ties; deprived the Jews 
of their status as citizens of the Reich; and reduced them to 
“subjects of the state” Intermarriage was prohibited while spe- 
cial provisions were made to deal with already-existing mixed 
marriages. Sexual intercourse between Jews and non-Jews was 
branded as Rassenschande (“defiling of the race”) liable to se- 
vere punishment. In order to stigmatize the Jews further and 
brand them asa licentious people, the employment of “Aryan” 
maids under the age of 45 in their households was also forbid- 
den. From time to time, addenda were made to the Nurem- 
berg Laws, further reducing the Jews’ status, until July 1, 1943, 
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when the 13" such order was promulgated, declaring Germany 
judenrein (“clean of Jews”). Several Nazi leaders declared that 
with the adoption of the Nuremberg Laws the “regulation of 
the Jewish problem” was completed, and that the government 
had no intention of ousting the Jews from the economic posi- 
tions they still held. Antisemitic slogans and graffiti were re- 
moved for the 1936 Olympics, and some Jews felt that they had 
weathered the worst. The pessimists had emigrated or pursued 
plans to emigrate and the optimists continued to believe that 
things would get better; the real Germany they knew would 
soon be manifest. In the period 1935-37, despite all the de- 
structive measures, a large amount of capital still remained in 
Jewish hands and some Jews continued to run profit-making 
enterprises. To an extent, the Jews also benefited from the eco- 
nomic prosperity brought about by rearmament. Confiscation 
of Jewish capital, or enforced sale of Jewish enterprises (Ari- 
anisierung) did, however, become more and more frequent, 
along with arrests and other anti-Jewish measures. 

The decisive turning point in Nazi policy against the Jews 
came in March 1938, when Austria was annexed to the Reich. 
The anti-Jewish excesses that took place in Austria, especially 
in *Vienna, were far worse than any that had occurred thus 
far in Germany, and the general population’s part in them was 
much greater. Little could one see that the German expan- 
sion into other countries would make the German policy of 
cleansing the country of Jews impossible. With each expan- 
sion more Jews came under German domination. The Jews in 
the Sudetenland were to undergo similar persecution when 
the Nazis annexed it on the basis of the October 1938 Munich 
Conference. The gravest incident in this stage in the entire area 
of “Greater Germany” occurred on Nov. 9, 1938 (see *Kristall- 
nacht). The pretext for this action was the assassination of a 
member of the German Embassy in Paris by a Jew, Herschel 
*Grynszpan. A collective fine of one billion marks was also 
imposed upon the Jews, who, unlike foreign Jews or Aryans, 
could not collect insurance to repair their property. They were 
thus victimized by their loss, by their inability to collect insur- 
ance, and by the collective fine imposed on the community. 
These measures put the Jews of Germany in jeopardy and all 
subsequent measures only further aggravated their situation, 
culminating in 1941 with the commencement of systematic 
deportations to extermination camps. 

The April 1, 1933, anti-Jewish demonstration filled many 
with consternation, but only a few Jews were brought to the 
brink of despair (resulting in some cases in suicide). In the 
initial stage, both Jews and some non-Jews protested. The Jews 
sought to remind the Germans of the contributions they had 
made to Germany’s cultural and economic life, of their loy- 
alty to the country, and of the medals they had earned on the 
field of battle. They soon learned that their efforts were futile. 
Gradually, the majority of the Jews understood that their fate 
was bound up with the Jewish people. Their only defenders 
were the Jews throughout the world who protested against the 
ill-treatment to which their brethren in Germany were be- 
ing exposed. Emigration from Germany was their only hope 
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but this too they could not achieve without the aid of inter- 
national Jewish bodies. Judaism was also their only source 
of moral comfort. And Jewish institutions within Germany 
were the one place they were safe from persecution, at least 
for a while. For some, persecution had an unintended conse- 
quence. Instead of internalizing the hatred and loathing they 
experienced, it aroused in them a sense of pride in being a Jew, 
which gave them the moral strength to endure. 

German Jewry now began to cooperate as a single body 
because external events erased the differences that had previ- 
ously divided the assimilationists and those Jews who identi- 
fied themselves with the Jewish culture and people. The Nazis 
did not discriminate between pious and secular Jews, between 
Zionists and assimilated Jews — all were uniformly detested; 
all were subject to Nazi venom. The anti-Jewish policies were 
directed against the assimilationist Jews as well, forcing them 
to recognize that they too were members of the Jewish peo- 
ple. The Nazi doctrine propounded that “blood” determined 
everything, so even converts and persons of mixed parentage 
(mischlinge) were labeled Jews. Among the latter were per- 
sons who for two or three generations had had no spiritual 
tie with Judaism. Of these “non-Aryan” Christians, or persons 
not adhering to any religion, only a few found their way back 
to active Jewish life. Some German churches acquiesced to or 
enthusiastically supported German racism even when it vio- 
lated Christian teaching that one who converted to Christi- 
anity was a Christian. Only the Confessing Church remained 
faithful, protesting on behalf of those who had converted. 
Jews now closed ranks, irrespective of the divergent views 
they had held in the past. Many who had played important 
roles in German life, but had been remote from Jewish activi- 
ties, were now eager and ready to accept Jewish public activ- 
ity. At first, the existing Jewish organizations united under the 
Zentralausschuss fuer Hilfe und Aufbau (“Central Committee 
for Aid and Construction’), providing welfare and emigration 
services. This was followed by the creation of the *Reichsver- 
tretung der Juden in Deutschland (“Reich Representation of 
the Jews in Germany”) headed by Rabbi Leo *Baeck. (The use 
of the term “Jews in Germany” was imposed when the Nazis 
prohibited the term “German Jews.”) 

From the outset, one of the principal tasks confront- 
ing the Reichsvertretung was to organize emigration, which 
had taken various forms. (See Table: Emigration — Jews from 
Germany.) There was first of all the spontaneous flight to ad- 
jacent countries. In 1933, this was comparatively easy, for the 
Jews bore German passports which permitted entry to most 
European countries without visas. Regulations on removal 
of currency from Germany were not that strict, and a uni- 
form regulation had not as yet been reached. In the course 
of time, however, the countries of reception placed obstacles 
in the way of the refugees from Germany, especially by refus- 
ing them work permits. Thus, the Swiss government refused 
such permits to all foreign nationals. In the fall of 1938 it re- 
quested that the German government stamp all Jewish pass- 
ports with the letter J so that non-Jewish Germans could be 
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Emigration of Jews from Germany in the Period April 1933 to May 
1939, including Areas Occupied by Germany by May 1939 








Country of reception No. of German immigrants 
U.S.A. 63,000 
Palestine 55,000 
Great Britain 40,000 
France 30,000 
Argentina 25,000 
Brazil 13,000 
South Africa 5,500 
Italy 5,000 
Other European countries 25,000 
Other South American countries 20,000 
Far Eastern countries 15,000 
Other 8,000 
Total 304,500 











admitted to Switzerland but Jews could be excluded. Only in 
a few instances were the emigrants able to maintain them- 
selves on the funds they had brought with them. Emigration 
was also directed to overseas countries, mainly to the United 
States, but also to South America, Canada, and Australia. The 
consulates of these countries were thronged, but the existing 
regulations were not slackened to help the persecuted Jews. 
Except for Britain in 1938-39, no entry visas were issued out- 
side the scope of existing immigration laws. The third and 
principal form of emigration was to Palestine. This was more 
than a simple rescue operation, for it had ideological over- 
tones, reinforced by the feeling of attachment to the “Jew- 
ish National Home,’ while emigration to other countries was 
dictated by utilitarian reasons only. Most of the Zionists who 
left Germany made their way to Palestine. A systematic cam- 
paign on behalf of aliyah was conducted, and as the dangers 
grew, an immigration certificate to Palestine became a valu- 
able document, coveted also by non-Zionists. 

According to estimates of the League of Nations *High 
Commissioner for Refugees, 329,000 Jews fled from the Nazis 
in the period 1933-39, of whom 315,000 left Germany itself. 
In June 1933 there were 503,000 Jews by religion in Germany 
(including the Saar Region, incorporated in Germany in 1935), 
while in the first six years of the Nazi regime, the number of 
Jews was reduced by 289,000, leaving 214,000 Jews in May 
1939. According to the census, there were 234,000 Jews (as 
defined by the Nuremberg Laws) in Germany in 1939, a re- 
duction of 330,000 since 1925. 

Efforts were also made to bring about a change in the oc- 
cupational structure of the Jews, in order to prepare them for 
emigration. A large part of the Jewish students had been ex- 
pelled from their German schools and universities and were 
now taught new trades on farms or in vocational and agri- 
cultural schools. Portable skills were essential to success in 
other countries. Schools to teach Hebrew, English, Spanish, 
and other languages were also established to prepare Jews for 
future emigration. Aliyah to Palestine, and hakhsharah, prepa- 
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ration for aliyah, were organized by the Zionist *Palestine Of- 
fice (Palaestina-Amt), which greatly expanded in this period. 
The Palestine Office acted in an advisory capacity and was in 
charge of the transfer of capital through the *Haavara Com- 
pany, which, with the approval of the authorities, succeeded 
in removing Jewish capital from Germany in the form of ex- 
ports to Palestine, valued at about $16,200,000. Emigrants to 
the United States were rendered aid primarily by the Hilfsv- 
erein der Deutschen Juden and the American Jewish *Joint 
Distribution Committee. For the Jews in Germany the last few 
years preceding the war were marked by a desperate race to 
discover possible emigration outlets. The number of outlets, 
however, was continually reduced and, when the last exit to 
safety was finally closed, there was still a sizable Jewish com- 
munity left in Germany. 

In the period 1933-38, the Jews of Germany stepped up in 
considerable measure their own public and cultural life. They 
were now called upon to provide not only for their strictly 
“Jewish” needs, but also to engage in activities of a general 
nature, especially in education and culture. The Jewish com- 
munity had to set up its own elementary and high schools 
for Jewish children, who had been expelled from the public 
schools. The teaching staff for these new schools consisted of 
the Jewish teachers who had been dismissed from the Ger- 
man school system. The “Center for Jewish Adult Education,’ 
an institution created by Martin Buber under the auspices of 
the Reichsvertretung, included among its tasks the training 
of these teachers for their duties in Jewish schools. In gen- 
eral, the educational and cultural activities of the Reichsver- 
tretung may be regarded as the beginning of a Jewish moral 
resistance movement. 

Among the Zionist youth movements, the largest was 
Ha-Bonim, No’ar Haluzi, which was founded in 1933 and 
based on a merger of Kadimah and Berit Olim. Makkabbi 
Hazair was a General Zionist youth movement, while the 
Werkleute were absorbed by Ha-Shomer ha-Zair. After 1928, 
religious youth was organized in the Berit Haluzim Datiyyim. 
He-Halutz, the largest organization preparing its members for 
settlement in Erez Israel, established hakhsharot - agricultural 
training centers —- with the support of the Reichsvertretung. 
Non-Zionist youth was organized in the Deutsch-juedische 
Jugend and Vortrupp societies. The Zionist Organization of 
Germany, which grew tremendously in strength, gained half 
of the seats in the community council and the national orga- 
nizations in 1935. 

The Jewish press played a great role in strengthening the 
spirit of German Jews. The cv Zeitung gained a circulation 
of 40,000 and a similar number subscribed to the Juedische 
Rundschau. (A front-page article of the Rundschau, published 
under the title, Tragt ihn mit Stolz, den gelben Fleck (“Wear it 
proudly, the yellow badge”), electrified the Jews with its call for 
courage in the face of adversity.) The pro-Zionist Israelitisches 
Familienblatt also jumped to a circulation of 35,000. 

In art and literature a similar development took place. 
Jewish artists and writers who had not succeeded in imme- 
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diately leaving Germany were forced to restrict their work 
to the realm of Judaism; in many instances this was a “return 
to Judaism” in name only, but in others it was accompanied 
by a profound spiritual change. The *Juedischer Kulturbund 
was created to organize Jewish cultural life. Jewish newspa- 
pers enlarged their scope, Jewish publishing houses increased 
their activities, and books on Jewish subjects, poetry, his- 
tory, and essays gained a wide distribution. Like their cul- 
tural activities, the publishing activities of Jews were under 
the official supervision of the Juden-Referat, a separate body 
established within the framework of Goebbels’ Ministry of 
Propaganda. From time to time certain publications were 
prohibited and newspaper editions were confiscated. The 
Zionist organ, Juedische Rundschau, was closed down and 
reopened on numerous occasions. In the course of time, the 
officials of the Juden-Referat came to show personal interest 
in the continued functioning of Jewish cultural life. The po- 
groms of Nov. 9-10, 1938, however, put an end to this situa- 
tion, and the ensuing months, up to the outbreak of the war, 
were marked by general alarm among the Jews, cessation of 
all social activities, mass emigration, and Gestapo persecution 
of the remaining Jews. 


[Robert Weltsch / Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


World War 11 

In the course of the war, when German rule was extended over 
large areas, Jews were sent to, or transferred from, Germany 
and other European countries. Many German Jews were put 
to death in Germany itself, along with foreign Jews interned 
there. In the period 1933-39, the communal and occupational 
life of German Jewry had undergone a radical change. After 
expulsion from commercial life and the professions, many 
Jews switched over to manual labor and agriculture. Although 
in 1933, 48.12% of German Jews had steady employment, by 
1939 this figure had been reduced to 15.6% (Jews “by faith”). 
Of breadwinners in 1939 who no longer had any regular em- 
ployment, over 40% were able to live off their capital and 
property, while others had some income from other sources 
and insurance. By 1939, thousands of Jews were already im- 
prisoned in concentration camps. The Nazis considered the 
transfer of German Jews to special reservations in German- 
occupied territory of Poland or Russia or even the remote is- 
land of *Madagascar. But over time and with the capture of 
more and more Jews in the occupied territories, these plans, 
even if desired, were simply not feasible. At the beginning of 
1942, when the physical destruction of Jews was already in full 
swing, these plans were finally abandoned. A law passed on 
July 4, 1939, transformed the Reichsvertretung into the Reichs- 
vereinigung der Juden in Deutschland (“Reich Union of Jews 
in Germany”), and charged the new organization with pro- 
moting Jewish emigration, running the Jewish schools, and 
social welfare. Leo Baeck remained head of the new organiza- 
tion. The work of the Reichsvereinigung was defined by law, 
and subject to orders from the minister of the interior. The 
Nazis regarded it as an instrument which could be maneu- 
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vered to rid the country of all its Jews in the shortest possible 
time. In May 1939, there were still 214,000 Jews left, of whom 
90% lived in 200 cities and the rest in 1,800 different places 
without an organized Jewish community. There were an ad- 
ditional 20,000 persons who had been classified as Jews un- 
der the Nuremberg Laws. 

The outbreak of the war (Sept. 1, 1939) did not bring 
about any change in the legal status of the Jews. Until Novem- 
ber 1941, i.e., at a time when the mass killing of Jews in Eastern 
Europe, which had begun as the Germans invaded the Soviet 
Union in June 1941, some still succeeded in leaving Germany. 
German Jews were admitted to some neutral countries, others 
were able to escape across the Atlantic. In fact they reached 
every corner of the globe, including *Shanghai. Until June 20, 
1940, Jews who had some means at their disposal were able 
to reach Palestine by way of the Italian ports, and until Nov. 
11, 1942, they could go to *Lisbon and *Casablanca by way of 
unoccupied France. On May 1, 1941, there were 169,000 Jews 
in Germany, and by Oct. 1, 1941, 164,000. In the period that 
had elapsed since May 1939 their number had therefore been 
reduced by some 50,000 to 70,000. A substantial number of 
these had succeeded in leaving Germany, although some of 
them only moved to countries which soon came under Ger- 
man occupation. About 8,000 Jews were deported by the 
Nazis, to make room for Germans who were repatriated after 
the outbreak of war. These Jews were sent in the first shipment 
to the *Lublin district, and later to unoccupied France. Many 
Jews were put into the existing concentration camps, or into 
newly established ones. The mortality rate among the Jews 
also rose to unprecedented heights. 

Some time in 1941, Hitler issued his verbal order for the 
“Final Solution of the Jewish Question.” On Sept. 1, 1941, the 
Jews were ordered to wear the yellow badge (Judenstern, or 
“Jewish star”). In mid-October 1941, their mass “transfer” 
(“Evakuierungen” or “Abwanderungen”) to ghettos in Eastern 
Europe (*Lodz, *Minsk, *Riga, *Kovno) and to concentra- 
tion and forced labor camps was begun, under Adolf *Eich- 
mann’s supervision. By the end of the year, 30,000 Jews had 
been thus “transferred” In the period from October 1942 to 
March 1943, Jews from Germany were “transferred” to *Aus- 
chwitz and other killing centers, at first by way of concentra- 
tion camps and, later, directly. Many synagogues were turned 
into collection points for those about to be deported. It was 
in this period that the rate of suicide among the Jews took a 
sudden rise. The property of the “transferred” Jews, or of those 
who had committed suicide, was taken over by the state, as 
property of “enemies of the people and the country.’ So too, 
the property of Jews who left Germany; no distinctions were 
made between voluntary departures and forced deportation. 
Jewish activities were carried on within the framework of the 
Reichsvereinigung, which in accordance with the law had 
absorbed all the 1,500 organizations and institutions and the 
1,600 religious communal bodies which had existed in Ger- 
many in 1939. The last to be absorbed, in January 1943, was 
the Berlin Community. When emigration ceased, the work of 
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the Reichsvereinigung was restricted to education and social 
welfare. It supported elementary schools, several high schools 
and colleges, vocational and agricultural training courses, and 
language courses, as well as the famous Hochschule fuer die 
Wissenschaft des Judentums. In July 1942 all Jewish educa- 
tional institutions were closed down. The Reichsvereinigung 
also supported Jewish hospitals, children’s homes, and homes 
for the aged. It was forced to assist the Nazis in gathering the 
Jews who had been earmarked for “transfer. The Reichsver- 
einigung derived its income from contributions, member- 
ship dues, and special taxes imposed on emigrants. In July 
1943 the activities of the Reichsvereinigung came to an end. 
By then, most of its officials, as well as most of those whom 
it had cared for, had been “transferred” to their deaths, or 
put into prison. The assets of the Reichsvereinigung (about 
170 million marks) were confiscated by the Nazis. A new na- 
tional body was created, headed by Walter Lustig, at the Jew- 
ish hospital in Berlin. 

In the “privileged” model concentration camp/ghetto 
which was known as the *Theresienstadt ghetto, of the 144,000 
Jews interned, 42,103 were from Germany. In January 1943, Leo 
Baeck was interned there. This ghetto allowed the continua- 
tion of Jewish life in some measure. But by the end of the war, 
only 5,639 German survivors were left in the ghetto. Of those 
144,000 Jews deported to Theresienstadt, 33,000 died there, 
while 88,000 were again deported to Auschwitz. Of 15,000 
children, only some 100 survived. 

By the end of 1942 the number of Jews in Germany had 
been reduced to 51,000, and by the beginning of April the 
following year to 32,000. On May 19, 1943, Germany was de- 
clared judenrein. On Sept. 1, 1944, there were still 14,574 Jews in 
Germany who were not imprisoned. These were, for the most 
part (97.8%), the spouses of non-Jews, or “half-Jews,’ who had 
been defined as Jews by the Nuremberg Laws. When the tide 
of battle turned against Germany and concentration and death 
camps in the East were about to be overrun by Soviet troops, 
many more Jews were sent to Germany either as slave labor- 
ers or on death marches; Germany, which had first tried to be 
rid of the Jews, was now forced to reabsorb them as they were 
needed as workers or they were more dangerous to Germany 
if captured by the Soviets as living witnesses. In January 1945, 
there were in concentration and forced labor camps in Ger- 
many hundreds of thousands of Jews from various European 
countries. That number grew in the ensuing months until lib- 
eration as Jews were forcibly marched back into Germany. 

The number of Jews who remained free in Germany - 
openly or underground — has been estimated at 19,000, and 
those who returned from the concentration camps after the 
war (including Theresienstadt) at 8,000. Late (January 1942) 
and doubtful figures provided by the Nazis state that from the 
beginning of Nazi rule 360,000 Jews had emigrated from Ger- 
many. About 160,000 to 180,000 German Jews are estimated 
to have been murdered by the Nazis in Germany, or to have 
died as a result of persecution. 

[Jacob S. Levinger / Michael Berenbaum (24 ed.)] 
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Early Postwar Period 

When the Nazi regime in Germany ended, the general as- 
sumption was - in the words of Leo Baeck - that the Holo- 
caust had terminated the thousand-year history of German 
Jewry and that Jews would not resettle in the country where 
the massacre of European Jewry had been conceived. ‘This 
forecast did prove completely accurate. Jews were again living 
in Germany and they had rebuilt their communal and social 
organizations; but both numerically and culturally they con- 
stituted a faint shadow of the Jewish population of the country 
at the time of Hitler's rise to power. Although the Jews formed 
avery diversified group, their relative influence in all spheres 
of life was negligible. After a period of consolidation the Jews 
of Germany consisted of three main groups: the remnants of 
German Jewry who had survived the war in Germany; *Dis- 
placed Persons (pps) who took temporary refuge in Germany 
after the war, especially in the American Zone; and Jews who 
returned to Germany or settled there after the war. Those who 
survived the persecutions and the war in Germany itself had, 
on the whole, only a tenuous attachment to Judaism. Some 
had been baptized, and the majority had entered mixed mar- 
riages (surviving the Holocaust only with the help of their 
“Aryan” relatives) and had raised their children as Christians. 
Among them were also several hundred women who had mar- 
ried Jews, and converted to Judaism. The average age of this 
group was over 50. The number of Jews in Germany grew in 
the immediate postwar period, when several thousand Ger- 
man Jews who had survived the concentration camps (espe- 
cially Theresienstadt) and did not go into pp camps returned 
to Germany. Soon after, a few thousand were able to immi- 
grate to the United States and several hundred went to other 
countries. Of those who remained, only a part (estimated by 
H. Maor between 6,000 and 8,000) joined the reestablished 
Jewish communities. 

The pps who arrived in Germany after the war were a 
“community in transit” and did not regard themselves as a 
part of German Jewry. At the end of 1946, there was a record 
number of 160,000 Jewish pps in Germany; the total num- 
ber of Jewish pps who spent some time in the country is es- 
timated at over 200,000. Most of them were in the Ameri- 
can Zone, where they neither joined the communities nor 
had much contact with German Jews. The pps formed their 
own organization, Sheerit ha-Peletah (The Saved Remnant), 
which had local regional and central committees. In the Brit- 
ish Zone (northwest Germany), however, it was the reestab- 
lished communities that joined the Sheerit ha-Peletah, which 
had its headquarters at *Bergen-Belsen. In time the refugees, 
especially those who lived outside the pp camps in the ur- 
ban pp assembly centers, established contacts with members 
of the Jewish communities. When the great stream of aliyah 
and emigration of the Sheerit ha-Peletah came to an end in 
the early 1950s, 12,000 former pps were left in Germany. There 
were in 1960, according to Maor, about 6,000 former pps in 
Germany who had become members of the Jewish commu- 
nities. They represented a sizable portion of the total mem- 
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The Geographical Distribution of Jews in Germany, 1974 








Baden 1,200 Lower Saxony 600 
Bavaria 5,200 Cologne 1,200 
West Berlin 5,300 —North-Rhine 2,700 
Bremen 100 Rhineland-Palatinate 600 
Hamburg 1,400 Saarland 300 
Hesse 1,700 Westphalia 900 
Frankfurt 5,000 Wuerttemberg 800 





bership of some of the communities, e.g., 80% in Munich and 
40% in Frankfurt. No precise data are available on the remain- 
ing 6,000. Some may have emigrated, others may be listed as 
returnees, and still others may have severed all links with the 
organized Jewish community. 

From the end of the war to the beginning of the 1960s, 
about 6,000 German Jews returned to Germany and some 
2,000 Jews from other countries settled there. During the rest 
of the 1960s, Germany received a few hundred more Jewish 
immigrants, in addition to several thousand returnees. For 
the most part, these were people who had not adjusted in the 
countries to which they had emigrated (including Israel). Oth- 
ers hoped that their presence in Germany would speed up the 
restitution of their property, or the indemnification payments 
due to them (see *Restitution and Compensation). Still others 
were simply attracted to Germany by the prevailing economic 
prosperity. Some prominent people, mostly artists and men- 
of-letters, returned to Germany - often to the East - but as a 
rule they did not join the Jewish communities. In general, the 
former pps and the returnees were the more active groups, 
having much closer ties with Judaism than the group of sur- 
vivors who never left the country. 


REESTABLISHMENT OF JEWISH COMMUNITIES. ‘The rees- 
tablishment of Jewish communities began shortly after the 
war, but in the early stages the means at their disposal were 
quite limited. Various organizations were operating in Ger- 
many to care for the victims of Nazism, and included the Jews 
in their activities. Among these were the organizations of Nazi 
victims and the Bavarian Red Cross. In Bavaria, the ministry 
of the interior established a State Commissariat for the care 
of people who had been persecuted on the basis of race, re- 
ligion, or political convictions. (The first commissioner, ap- 
pointed in the fall of 1945, was a non-Jewish Social Demo- 
crat; in 1946 a leading Jew, Philip Auerbach, was appointed to 
this post.) A bureau of the same kind was also established in 
Hessen. The American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee 
helped the communities establish themselves, and gradually 
they were able to assume the main burden of the religious and 
social services required by their members. The Berlin Jewish 
community at this time included the four zones of the city. In 
June 1947 a coordinating committee of Jewish communities in 
Germany, covering all the zones of occupation, was formed. 
When the aliyah and emigration of the pps came to an end, the 
communities grew in importance. It was at this time that the 
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German Federal Republic (West) and the German Democratic 
Republic (East) were established. The interest of the newly 
founded government of West Germany in strengthening the 
Jewish communities was shared by the occupation authorities, 
especially in the American Zone (headed by High Commis- 
sioner John J. McCloy). On July 17, 1950, a Zentralrat der Juden 
in Deutschland (“Central Council of Jews in Germany”) was 
set up with headquarters at Duesseldorf. The formation of the 
council was encouraged by the authorities, and it became the 
supreme organ of the Jewish communities in West Germany, 
achieving that status first in fact and later in law. 

While in the immediate postwar years the Jews in Ger- 
many had insisted that their stay in the “accursed land” was 
temporary and that they would soon leave it, by the early 1950s 
voices began to call for the building of bridges between the 
Jewish and German peoples. One community leader declared 
that the Jewish-sponsored idea of dissolving the Jewish com- 
munities in Germany should be abandoned, and a rabbi who 
had returned to Germany even stated that the Jews remain- 
ing in the country were charged with reminding the German 
people of their guilt and their obligation to atone. Such ideas 
were supported by the government of West Germany and es- 
pecially by Chancellor Konrad *Adenauer, who felt that in 
addition to the reparations agreement with Israel, the exis- 
tence of a Jewish community in Germany and good relations 
between that community and the German people would be 
important contributions to the moral and political rehabilita- 
tion of Germany in the eyes of the world. To help bring about 
a reconciliation with the Jewish people, various German orga- 
nizations and movements, such as the Aktion Suehnezeichen 
(“Operation Atonement”) led by the Protestant theologian 
Helmut Gollwitzer, the Society for Christian-Jewish Under- 
standing, the Peace With Israel movement headed by Erich 
Lueth, and others, were formed. 

World Jewish organizations, especially the Zionist move- 
ment, disapproved of Jewish integration into German life. 
They regarded it as morally wrong for Jews to be permanently 
resident in Germany and tried to persuade them to leave 
the country. When, however, the reparations agreement was 
signed between the State of Israel, the *Conference on Jew- 
ish Material Claims, and the Federal Republic in September 
1952, the psychological and political basis for ostracizing the 
Jews of Germany no longer existed. The Zentralrat became a 
member of the Claims Conference, and in 1954 the Zionist 
Executive approved the reestablishment of the Zionist Or- 
ganization of Germany. (This is not to be confused with the 
Zionist Organization of the Sheerit ha-Peletah, which was 
disbanded in 1951 as were all other institutions of the Sheerit 
Ha-Peletah.) The Zentralrat also became affiliated with the 
*World Jewish Congress. Following the reparations agreement 
and the legislation for indemnification and the restitution of 
property, the federal government of West Germany and gov- 
ernments of the Laender adopted a liberal policy toward the 
restitution of property to the communities and provided them 
with regular subsidies for their needs. As a result, the Jewish 
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communities of Germany became among the wealthiest in 
the world. This process of consolidation was not without its 
upheavals, struggles, and public scandals, which came before 
the German courts. Among those sentenced to imprisonment 
were Aaron Ohrenstein, the rabbi of Munich, and Philip Au- 
erbach, who committed suicide in prison in 1952. There were 
also court proceedings contesting the legality of several com- 
munity councils. 

Antisemitism continued to exist in the country, perhaps 
exacerbated by the problem of bringing Nazi criminals to 
justice and the demand for the exclusion of Nazis from pub- 
lic office and government service. In fact, Neo-Nazi move- 
ments sprang up, Jewish cemeteries were desecrated, swas- 
tikas were daubed on walls, and antisemitic propaganda was 
disseminated. On the other hand, there were signs of a genu- 
ine change of heart: German youth was educated toward de- 
mocracy, Jewish literature and literature on Jews appeared 
on the bookstands, there were exhibitions on Jewish themes, 
etc. The authorities assisted the communities in the construc- 
tion of new synagogues and undertook the reconstruction of 
synagogues of historical value in places where there was 
no Jewish community (such as the medieval synagogue in 
Worms). 

In October 1967, the number of Jews registered with the 
Jewish communities in West Germany, including West Berlin, 
was 26,226 (this includes 1,300 Jews living in Frankfurt who 
were not members of the community but registered as Jews 
in the census). According to the figures for Oct. 1, 1966, the 
largest communities were in West Berlin (5,991 members), 
Frankfurt (4,168), Munich (3,345), Duesseldorf (1,579), Ham- 
burg (1,500), and Cologne (1,304). (See Map: Germany.) Be- 
cause of the high average age, the demographic composition 
of German Jewry was highly abnormal. The death rate greatly 
exceeded the birth rate, e.g., in 1963-64 there were 482 deaths 
and only 69 births. In spite of the wide gulf between Jews and 
Germans, the rate of intermarriage is among the highest in 
the world. In the period 1951-58, there were 679 marriages 
in which both partners were Jewish, as against 2,009 mixed 
marriages; 72.5% of the Jewish men and 23.6% of the Jewish 
women who married chose non-Jewish partners. (For the pe- 
riod 1901-30 the respective figures were 19.6% for men and 
12.2% for women.) 

Several aged rabbis returned to Germany, and a few came 
there from other countries, e.g., the United States, Israel, and 
Britain, to serve for a limited period. There was a serious 
scarcity of teachers, religious articles, and community work- 
ers. The work of the communities was generally in the hands 
of a salaried staff. Jewish schools were established in Munich, 
Frankfurt, Berlin, Duesseldorf, and Hamburg, while else- 
where the community provided religious instruction during 
after-school hours. There were social welfare departments in 
the communities and a central welfare office (Zentralwohl- 
fahrtsstelle) in Frankfurt. Many communities maintained 
homes for the aged and summer camps for children. Ger- 
man-language Jewish weeklies were published in Duessel- 
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dorf and Munich, and a Yiddish newspaper in Munich until 
1974. The Juedischer Verlag (Jewish Publishing Co.) in Berlin 
was reestablished, and another publishing house, Ner Tamid, 
was opened. The Zionist Organization had branches in most 
of the communities, as did Jewish women’s organizations and 
youth movements. In most places there were local committees 
of the *Keren Hayesod and the *Jewish National Fund, and in 
Berlin, Frankfurt, and Munich there were B'nai B'rith Lodges. 
An outstanding contribution to the postwar rehabilitation of 
Jews in Germany was made by Karl Marx (1897-1966), who 
returned to Germany in 1945, joined the Zionist movement, 
and founded the Allgemeine Wochenzeitung des Judentums 
(“General Jewish Weekly”) in Duesseldorf. He regarded as his 
task the “building of a bridge” between the Jewish people and 
Israel, on the one hand, and Germany, on the other. He had 
close connections with the first president of the Federal Re- 
public, Theodor Heuss, with Chancellor Adenauer, and with 
Social Democratic leaders and tried to serve as a link between 
them and the leaders of Israel and world Jewry. A number of 
Jews assumed important public offices. Among them were 
Paul Hertz, a Social Democratic senator in Berlin; Herbert 
A. *Weichmann, President of the Bundesrat and mayor of 
Hamburg; Joseph Neuberger (1902-1977), the minister of jus- 
tice in North Rhine-Westphalia (who returned to Germany 
from Israel); and Ludwig Rosenberg, chairman of the Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions. Several scholars and prominent artists, 
including the actors Ernst *Deutsch and Fritz *Kortner, also 
returned to Germany. 

Despite their manifold activities, the Jewish communi- 
ties in Germany rested on weak foundations because of their 
abnormal demographic structure, the inadequacy of Jewish 
education, and the abyss that continued to exist between the 
Jews and German society. The replacement of the expression 
Deutsche Juden (“German Jews”) by the term Juden in Deutsch- 
land (“Jews in Germany”) may be taken as an indication of 
the strangeness that Jews feel in Germany and their anxiety 
about the future. 

[Chaim Yahil] 


East Germany (German Democratic Republic) 

There was only a tiny remnant of Jews in the German Demo- 
cratic Republic, among them some prominent writers, such as 
Arnold *Zweig, Anna Seghers, and Stefan Heym, and Com- 
munist politicians returning from exile. A large segment of 
the Jewish community, including the presidents of the major 
Jewish communities, fled to the West after the outbreak of the 
antisemitic Stalinist show trials, culminating in the Prague 
Slansky Trial of 1952. In the same year the Jewish community 
of Berlin, which until then was still a unified body in a divided 
city, split officially. Until his death in 1965, the communities 
in East Germany were served by Rabbi Martin Riesenburger. 
Afterwards, the community was mainly served by Hungarian 
officials. Although there was no ban on religious practice, the 
Communist regime made an effort to obscure the identity of 
Jews. They were allowed to publish a periodical, which was 
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mainly of informative character and contained also the oblig- 
atory criticism of the State of Israel. Only a few of the public 
figures who are of Jewish origin retained any connection with 
organized Judaism. One of these was the author Arnold Zweig 
who was president of the Academy of Arts. 

In the last years of the German Democratic Republic re- 
ligious and cultural Jewish life were reinforced by the state, 
mainly motivated by the wish to improve its ties with the 
United States. This may have been the main motive behind 
the decision of the Honecker government to renovate the de- 
stroyed Oranienburger Street Synagogue in East Berlin. Jews 
in the cpr could now attain greater visibility. With this new 
policy, a significant number of individuals, often children or 
grandchildren of Jewish communists, discovered their Jewish 
roots, and in East Berlin some of these joined “We for Our- 
selves, a group of mostly marginally Jewish individuals who 
stood in an ambivalent relationship to the community; sev- 
eral of its members have since been accepted into the Jewish 
community. With the Honecker government's new attention 
to the Jews, a number of important initiatives became possi- 
ble. East Berlin was able to appoint an American rabbi, Isaak 
Neuman, who was in office there for a short period from 1987 
to 1988. At around the same time, the Weissensee Jewish cem- 
etery, Europe's largest, was rehabilitated, and a descendant of 
one of the families that belonged to the former Neo-Orthodox 
community Adass Jisroel, Mario Offenberg, negotiated with 
the GpR in order to reestablish this community in East Berlin. 
The restored Neue Synagogue in Berlin’s Oranienburger Street 
was now turned into a cultural center and archive, Centrum 
Judaicum, financed mostly through small private donations 
from East German individuals. The community in East Ber- 
lin reached the height of activity in 1988 and 1989, the two fi- 
nal years of its full independence: 1988 saw the first large ob- 
servances of Kristallnacht, in a meeting of younger Jews from 
East and West Germany in East Berlin; an exhibit, Und lehret 
sie Gedachtnis, was shown there in the reconstructed Ephraim 
Palais, the residence of King Frederick 11’s Jewish financier; 
on May 10, 1989, for the first time, Ha-Tikvah was sung and 
a community membership meeting referred to Israel’s Inde- 
pendence Day. After the collapse of the Wall, Israel-oriented 
activities intensified; on November 11, 1989, for the first time, 
a large Israeli flag was displayed in West Berlin and a GpR- 
Israel Friendship Society began to be formed. These indepen- 
dent Eastern initiatives came to a halt very soon, however. 
Very much in step with the rapid unification of East and West 
Germany, the Western Central Council of Jews and the West 
Berlin Jewish community took control of their Eastern coun- 
terparts, and on January 1, 1991, the East Berlin Jewish com- 
munity ceased to exist. 

The number of members of the Jewish communities in 
East Germany declined from 2,600 in 1952 to 1,200 in 1967 to 
350 (most of them in East Berlin) at the time of the dissolution 
of the German Democratic Republic in 1989. This count, how- 
ever, ignores a much higher number of individuals of Jewish 
ancestry who chose not to register with the communities. 
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Jewish Life in Unified Germany (Post-1989) 

November 9, which once had signified the end of German and 
European Jewry, received an additional meaning not only in 
German but also in German-Jewish history in 1989. When 
the Berlin Wall came down, the doors were opened not only 
to hundreds of thousands of East Germans from the former 
GDR and to ethnic Germans from the former Soviet Union 
but also to more unlikely candidates for immigration. With 
the upsurge of antisemitic rhetoric and acts, political instabil- 
ity, and economic depression, the Jews of the former Soviet 
Union began to look for new homes. Despite Israel's negative 
attitude and despite the fact that officially Germany was a non- 
immigrant country, it opened its doors to Jewish immigrants 
and has been trying to integrate them with relatively few bu- 
reaucratic impediments. In this respect, there is little disagree- 
ment along party lines, and the words of spp-politician Peter 
Glotz in the Bundestag debate of October 25, 1990, spoke for 
the ruling Christian Democrats as well: “The Germans have 
covered themselves in guilt. I believe that the least we can do 
now, when Jews express again their wish to return or to come 
to the land of the Holocaust, is ... to solve the problems unbu- 
reaucratically and without much fanfare.” Initially many Soviet 
Jewish refugees came to Germany with visitor visas and then 
applied for political asylum. With the change in the German 
Basic Law in 1993 this was no longer possible. But even be- 
fore, Chancellor Helmut Kohl and the governors of the Ger- 
man states had agreed in a meeting on January 9, 1991, that 
Soviet Jews would be allowed in on humanitarian grounds as 
quota refugees. After a stay of eight years (according to age) 
the refugees become eligible for German citizenship. Those 
who had been admitted by individual German states would 
be considered as quota refugees retroactively, while allocations 
were made to the individual states to cover the coming years. 
‘There was general agreement that Germany could absorb up 
to 10,000 Jewish refugees annually. Between 1990 and 1998, 
53,559 immigrants from the former Soviet Union joined the 
Jewish communities: about 1,000 in 1990, an average of 5,000 
between 1991 and 1994, and an average of over 8,000 between 
1995 and 1998. Between 1998 and 2004 there was almost the 
same number of Jewish immigrants. The actual number of 
immigrants from the former Soviet Union is of course much 
higher (about twice as much), if we consider the (growing) 
number of non-Jewish family members and the (few) Jews 
who decided not to join the Jewish communities. 

The largest Jewish communities of Germany in 2003 were 
Berlin (appr. 11,000), Munich (9,000), Duesseldorf and Frank- 
furt (7,000), and Hanover, Hamburg, and Cologne (5,000). 
Some of those communities have increased tenfold since uni- 
fication and have reached the numbers of the 1920s. In a few 
smaller cities and towns, like Straubing (1,713) or Osnabrueck 
(1,541) there are now by far more Jews than before 1933. In 
other places, mainly in East Germany, new Jewish commu- 
nities have been established which are exclusively or almost 
exclusively immigrant communities, among them Rostock, 
Schwerin, and Brandenburg in the East, but also Emmendin- 
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gen, Lorrach, Delmenhorst, and Hameln in the West. Despite 
all these accelerated developments, the percentage of Jews in 
the general German population stands at only about 0.1%, and 
most Germans still do not know any Jews. 

In the attention given to the population explosion of Jews 
in Germany it has hardly been noted that the “old” Jewish pop- 
ulation experienced a steady decline at the same time as the 
community grew due to immigration. Without the immigrants 
the Jewish community of Germany would have numbered (in 
1999) 22,211 members, which is about 20% less than the 28,081 
members of 1990. A second phenomenon is worth noting. The 
discrepancy between low birth rates and high mortality rates 
remained constant in the 1990s. Between 1990 and 1998 there 
was a total of only 1,079 births, as opposed to 4,972 deaths. 
Thirdly, and connected to this phenomenon, one should take 
note of the change in age structure. When the first immigrants 
arrived in the early 1990s, they were mostly younger people, 
and brought with them a large number of children. By the end 
of the decade, the older immigrants dominated the scene and 
the age structure was only slightly younger than in the previ- 
ous period. In 1998, 20% (18% in 1989) were under 20 years of 
age, 21% (25%) were between 20 and 40, 30% (24%) between 
41 and 60, and 29% (33%) over 60 years old. 

Immigration has also changed (for the time being) the 
occupational structure of German Jewry. In the postwar years 
the majority of East European Jews took up traditional pro- 
fessions connected to trade and business. Although we do not 
possess exact statistics it can be assumed that a significant part 
of the Jewish survivors who came to Germany became small 
business owners, with some of them expanding them into 
large enterprises, especially in the areas of textiles and real 
estate. Many also went into dining and entertainment estab- 
lishments - restaurants and bars — often in areas with a large 
American military presence. The occupational structure of the 
second generation is quite different, with a high proportion 
of professionals, such as physicians, lawyers, and journalists. 
There remain a significant number in business, though more 
in banking and real estate now. The vast majority of German 
Jews attend not only high schools but also proceed to study 
at universities in Germany or abroad. 

The first Jewish day schools opened in Munich and 
Frankfurt already in the 1960s, Berlin followed in 1986, Dues- 
seldorf in 1993. Berlin is home to the only Jewish high school 
in postwar Germany, which consists of a high percentage of 
non-Jewish pupils. Religious education of two hours a week 
is compulsory in most German states, and the Jewish com- 
munity provides those classes in even the smallest commu- 
nities. It has to be said, however, that it is extremely difficult 
to recruit qualified teachers with both Jewish knowledge and 
German-language skills. The Hochschule fuer Juedische Stu- 
dien in Heidelberg, which was established in 1979 in order to 
educate new spiritual leaders for Jewish communal life, has 
graduated in its first 20 years of existence a few teachers, who 
are now employed in German-Jewish communities, but few 
rabbis, who mostly continued their studies abroad and did 
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not return to Germany. The first rabbi educated in Heidel- 
berg was employed by the Jewish community of Duesseldorf. 
Thus, most teachers and basically all rabbis are immigrants 
to the German-Jewish communities, or at least received their 
education outside Germany. With the disappearance of the 
older generation of German-born immigrants who returned 
to officiate in the German-Jewish communities the language 
issue becomes more and more significant. 

Despite these difficulties and mainly due to the further 
increase of the Jewish population, the number of rabbis in 
Germany has grown in recent years. In 2004 there were 34 
rabbis listed in the directory of community rabbis, as well as 11 
Chabad rabbis, both numbers having doubled as compared to 
the situation a decade earlier. In a few places, such as Branden- 
burg, the community rabbi comes from the Lubavitch move- 
ment. Chabad developed quite a number of activities in the 
larger (and now also some smaller) communities, especially 
child-related. Thus, the only local Jewish summer camps in 
Germany are run by Chabad, which overcomes the language 
barrier by recruiting young American women who speak Yid- 
dish to the children. These summer camps have been among 
their most successful activities in Germany. In recent years, 
Chabad has also initiated the annual Hanukkah lighting cer- 
emony in German public places. 

On the other side of the religious spectrum, the Reform 
and Conservative movements have made considerable inroads 
in recent years. Both had developed in 19'"-century Germany 
but virtually disappeared with the destruction of German 
Jewry in the 1930s. Religious Jewish life in postwar Germany 
was dominated by East European Jews and therefore led to 
the establishment of Orthodox synagogues. Only in one Ber- 
lin synagogue (Pestalozzistrasse) and in Saarbruecken was the 
prewar organ tradition revived. However, even there Reform 
services remained in the tradition of prewar German Liberal 
Judaism, with separate seating and no active role for women 
in the service. In the 1980s the first egalitarian services were 
introduced in Berlin and Frankfurt, followed thereafter in a 
few other cities. Many of their members originally came from 
the small American Jewish presence in Germany. Having been 
established outside the Einheitsgemeinde structures, the Ber- 
lin and Frankfurt Liberal congregations were granted space 
within the Gemeinde in the later 1990s. Some other Liberal 
congregations, as in Munich and Cologne, remained outside 
the Gemeinde structure or founded a separate association of 
communities as in Lower Saxony. In 1995 the small new con- 
gregation of Oldenburg in Northern Germany hired the first 
woman rabbi in Germany, Swiss-born Bea Wyler. In 2005, the 
Zentralrat reached an agreement with the Union of Progres- 
sive Jews and accepted Liberal community associations from 
northern Germany as members. 

Most Jews in Germany are what is often termed “non- 
practicing Orthodox.” This means they do not attend syna- 
gogues on a regular basis but go to Orthodox synagogues 
during the High Holidays or family celebrations. Develop- 
ments in recent years show the first signs of a more modern 
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approach to the phenomenon of empty synagogues. Beside 
the Liberal congregations, which are united in an organiza- 
tion together with their Swiss and Austrian equivalents, there 
are a few modern Orthodox rabbis trying to replace the more 
East European-style services in their synagogues. They have 
initiated youth services, beginners’ services, special Kabba- 
lat Shabbat events, and regular German sermons. With the 
few exceptions of the largest communities, there is usually 
only one synagogue in town. This situation requires a certain 
amount of compromise in order to serve all community mem- 
bers. Berlin is the only German community which employs 
an Orthodox and a Liberal rabbi. 

Kosher restaurants are integrated in the community cen- 
ters of Berlin, Frankfurt, and Munich, but most other com- 
munities have a kosher kitchen for Sabbath kiddush or spe- 
cial events. Several communities maintain old-age homes 
with a kosher kitchen. Shohets and mohels are extremely rare 
in Germany, and usually brought from France or Switzer- 
land. In addition to religious activities the larger communi- 
ties have their own frameworks of secular cultural programs. 
In Berlin, Frankfurt, and Munich they are organized in adult 
education institutions which offer language classes, lecture 
series, and guest lectures with an often very impressive pro- 
gram. In smaller communities these programs have also in- 
creased over the years. It is perhaps a peculiar characteristic 
of the German situation that the audience for these Jewish 
cultural programs are overwhelmingly non-Jewish. As one 
consequence some communities, like Munich, established a 
Lehrhaus program which tries to create a more intimate at- 
mosphere for the local Jewish population. Beginning in 2001, 
a cultural symposium called Tarbut has taken place regularly 
in the Bavarian Alps on themes of Jewish literature, politics, 
and arts, with several hundred participants from Germany, 
Austria, and Switzerland. 

There exist a number of other Jewish organizations with 
regular programs, ranging from student organizations (or- 
ganized in the German-wide Bundesverband Jiidischer Stu- 
denten in Deutschland) to Maccabi sports associations, w1zo, 
and other women's organizations to senior citizen clubs. 

The larger communities run youth centers with a broad 
range of activities. The lack of leadership is, however, visible in 
this respect as well. Directors are rare in Germany and are usu- 
ally recruited from Israel, which means a high rate of turnover, 
language problems, and often also a gap between a religious 
leadership and a highly secular clientele. The Zionist Organi- 
zation, and especially its youth organization, has been among 
the most active Jewish organizations, organizing seminars and 
camps, which for many young German Jews become a forma- 
tive experience in the forging of their Jewish identities. 

Jews are a tiny minority in today’s Germany, constitut- 
ing not more than 0.1% of the total population. Their voice, 
however, can hardly be ignored in the German public. When- 
ever there are major public debates about the German past, 
spokespersons of the Jewish community are given promi- 
nent space. 
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It is notable that all leading representatives of postwar 
German Jewry, from the volatile Bavarian state commissioner, 
Philipp Auerbach (who committed suicide in 1952 after a spec- 
tacular trial against him which failed to prove that he had em- 
bezzled restitution money), and the longtime secretary gen- 
eral of the Central Association, Hendrik van Dam, to its most 
recent presidents, Werner Nachmann, Heinz Galinski, Ignatz 
*Bubis, and Paul Spiegel, were German-born Jews, while the 
majority of Germany’s Jewish community always remained 
of East European background. The election of Ignatz Bubis as 
president of the Central Council of Jews in Germany in 1992 
marked a significant change of image for the German-Jew- 
ish community. He succeeded the stern Auschwitz survivor 
Heinz Galinski and his predecessor, Werner Nachmann, who 
had embezzled millions of marks of reparation money. Bubis, 
who survived the Holocaust as a child, symbolized a new op- 
timism among German Jews and was one of the best-known 
figures in the German public. He was even suggested as a can- 
didate for the Federal Presidency in the 1990s. The election of 
Bubis’ successor after his untimely death in 1999 was for the 
first time a high profile public issue in Germany. Perhaps for 
the last time a Holocaust survivor, Duesseldorf community 
president Paul Spiegel, was elected president of the Central 
Association in January 2000. 

In contrast to pre-Nazi Germany there were today only 
a handful of prominent German Jews in the public sector. For 
many years not a single professing Jew has been a member of 
the Bundestag, although there were today a few well-known 
younger Jews active in political life, such as Michel Fried- 
man for the Christian Democrats and Micha Brumlik for the 
Greens. Together with the late Ignatz Bubis, a leading member 
of the Free Democrats, these most visible Jewish politicians 
all came from Frankfurt. 

In the realm of journalism the foremost weekly, Die Zeit, 
had a Jewish publisher in Josef Joffe, and a few other promi- 
nent Jewish journalists could be found in the press and tele- 
vision. The most important and influential literary critic in 
Germany in the last decades of the 20 century was Marcel 
*Reich-Ranicki. Some observers have noticed an upsurge in 
German-Jewish literature in recent years. Indeed, there are 
quite a few young writers of varying quality who increasingly 
write about Jewish topics and are well known to the German 
public. At the same time it has to be noted that their audience 
is almost exclusively non-Jewish. 

There exists one German-wide Jewish newspaper, the 
weekly Allgemeine Juedische Wochenzeitung, published by the 
Zentralrat. Some larger communities, such as Berlin, Frank- 
furt, and Duesseldorf, issue their own community bulletins. 
The Frankfurter Juedische Nachrichten is only issued a few 
times a year but remains significant both because of its inde- 
pendence and its high level. By now the Russian immigrants 
have also established their own press. Jewish student papers 
such as Cheschbon in the 1980s and Nudnik in the 1990s had 
a rather short-lived existence, but student papers continue to 
exist in varying formats. 
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The most prominent Jewish representatives of cultural 
life in Germany are to be found in the realm of music. An 
impressive list just of conductors can easily be drawn up, 
ranging from Daniel Barenboim and Vladimir Ashkenazy to 
James Levine, Lorin Maazel, and Asher Fish. None of them 
resides permanently in Germany or is affiliated with Jewish 
life there, but they all have regular appointments and thus put 
their stamp on German cultural life. Such a list is more than 
a curiosity: it demonstrates that for a certain sector of society 
a burgeoning cultural and economic life can overshadow the 
tragic past. What is true in music is also true in other areas, 
such as academia, the sciences, and business. Especially where 
no language barriers exist, increasing mobility makes people 
move to prosperous and culturally attractive places and stay 
there, either temporarily or permanently. 

Since the 1960s and 1970s German public discourse has 
been characterized by a culture of memory, which began with 
modest exhibits and local memorials and reached its peak in 
the 1990s with the construction of several Jewish museums 
and the big debate around the Berlin Holocaust Monument. 
In the 1980s and 1990s the German public began to discuss 
the less pleasant aspects of the German past with an openness 
unknown before - ranging from the Historians Debate all the 
way up to the present debates about the Goldhagen book, the 
Walser speech, the Wehrmacht exhibit, and the slave labor 
reparations. 

Here again larger German issues were decisive. It was the 
generation of 1968, and the issues of 1968, which influenced 
the future outlooks of both progressive and conservative Jew- 
ish intellectuals as well. The identification with the student 
revolt and its causes, just as the later disappointment with an 
antisemitism often posing as anti-Zionism, shaped the criti- 
cal Jewish voices emerging first in opposition to the official 
leadership, but — at least in the Fassbinder scandal - overrid- 
ing traditional borders. As Jewish intellectuals such as Micha 
Brumlik, Dan Diner, and Henryk Broder made it clear, their 
growing disillusionment with the German left caused them 
to reconsider their Jewish identities. On the other hand, the 
minority conservative Jewish view (represented for example 
by Tv journalist Richard Loewenthal in the 1960s and 1970s 
or by the historian Michael Wolffsohn in later decades) was 
also decisively shaped by its opposition to the student revolt 
and the values connected to it. 

More noticeable than any internal Jewish discourse is the 
immense German interest in matters Jewish, mainly in the 
cultural and scholarly spheres. Jewish museums were built in 
Frankfurt, Berlin, and many smaller places in the 1980s and 
1990s and another one in Munich was under construction. 
Chairs and departments in the field of Jewish Studies spread 
in the same period. Tv films, series, and mini-series on Jewish 
life are prime time viewing fare. Jewish festivals have become 
a regular part of local culture in Berlin, Munich, and many 
other places, Yiddish klezmer bands flourish, and Jewish book 
stores carry on a brisk trade. 

[Michael Brenner (2"4 ed.)] 
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Antisemitism 

Since the early 1980s, there has been an ever stronger evolu- 
tion of two countervailing trends in West Germany, and as is 
now apparent, in East Germany as well. The first one consists 
of pro-Jewish and sometimes pro-Israeli currents with often 
strongly idealizing and romanticizing elements; the other, in 
the wake of growing racism, of more virulent forms of anti- 
semitism. In the past, surveys have shown that the right-wing 
potential - expressed, for example, in sympathy for the mod- 
erate right-wing Republikaner party (roughly equivalent to 
France's Front National) or by core antisemitic attitudes — has 
been at about 15%. In recent years, however, the Right has ex- 
perienced clear gains. This has to do with the traumatic expe- 
rience of unification for many East Germans, and Germany 
experiencing the highest growth in foreign population of 
any state in the European community and far larger absolute 
numbers of immigrants than Britain or France, former colo- 
nial powers. In 1992 alone, willingness to vote for a right-wing 
party jumped from 12% to 19% in the West, from 8% to 12% in 
the East; Gerhard Frey’s Deutsche Volksunion (pvv), the right 
of the Republikaner, grew from 22,000 to 24,000 members. 
In the 2004 state elections of Saxony, the extremist right-wing 
NPD (Nationaldemokratische Partei Deutschlands) received 
almost 10% of the vote, and higher percentages among the 
younger voters. But in the nationwide Bundestag elections of 
2005 they fell clearly under 2%. 

Blatantly neo-Nazi groups, such as the Deutsche Alterna- 
tive (AD) of the late Michael Kuhnen, grew from a few dozen 
members in the 1980s to over 1,000 in the 1990s, with a sub- 
stantial growth in particular localities in the East. Neo-Nazi, 
skinhead-type activists increased concurrently from 1,000 to 
about 6,000 in early 1993, while the total right-wing extremist 
membership must be estimated at well over 40,000 members. 
With this growth and the crystallization of right-wing move- 
ments into ever more stable parties and other institutions, an- 
tisemitism, previously often underground, is now out in the 
open and acceptable again in some quarters. This goes hand 
in hand with desecrations of cemeteries, synagogues, monu- 
ments, and plaques commemorating the Holocaust (includ- 
ing, for example, the burning of a barracks at Sachsenhau- 
sen), with occasional attacks against individual Jews. These 
sentiments are often located in the lower and lower-middle 
class, as well as among some noteworthy neo-conservative 
and right-wing intellectuals. In order to contain the Right 
within its ranks, the governing cpu has largely downplayed 
the seriousness of these developments. While they represent 
a serious threat, as shown in the pogrom-like acts in Moel- 
lin, Rostock, or Hoyerswerda, the recent massive resistance 
against the Right is at least as noteworthy, especially the an- 
niversary of Kristallnacht which is turning increasingly into a 
central day of anti-racist action, with hundreds of thousands 
in the large cities demonstrating against racism and the asy- 
lum policies of the government. Some in the Jewish commu- 
nity, notably Central Council Chair Ignatz Bubis, have been 
important voices in this regard. 
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Relations with Israel 

Prior to the establishment of diplomatic relations between the 
State of Israel and the German Federal Republic (West Ger- 
many) in March 1965, relations between the two states were 
confined to the agreement of Sept. 10, 1952, for global recom- 
pense of the material damage inflicted on the Jewish people 
by the National-Socialist regime (see *Restitution and Indem- 
nification). An Israel mission was in charge of the implemen- 
tation of this agreement as the only official representative of 
Israel in the Federal Republic. No German counterpart existed 
in Israel, in view of vehement opposition there to extending 
relations beyond the commercial limits of the agreement. The 
Israel mission was, however, authorized to grant entry visas 
to Israel, where the British consulate, acting for the Federal 
Republic, granted entry visas to West Germany. The value of 
Israel’s purchases under the agreement amounted to 60-80 
million marks annually. As a result of the contact with the 
large number of suppliers, relations developed and reached 
far beyond the field of commerce. Consequently, and in view 
of the Federal Republic’s impressive economic and political 
recovery from 1953 onward, a need was felt for more clearly 
defined relations, as well as for the presence of an official rep- 
resentative in Israel. In a letter to the Israel mission, written in 
March 1956, the then foreign secretary, H. von Brentano, offi- 
cially proposed the establishment of a mission in Israel whose 
status would be parallel to that of the Israel mission. Although 
this proposal was accepted by Israel, it was not implemented 
by Germany, since the German Foreign Office feared the Arab 
States would react to the establishment of diplomatic relations 
between Israel and the Federal Republic by recognizing the 
German Democratic Republic (East Germany) as a second 
sovereign German state. Such a development would be con- 
trary to the Hallstein Doctrine (adopted in May 1958), whose 
basic aim was Germany’s reunification. 

On March 7, 1965 (two years after Ludwig Erhard had be- 
come chancellor of the Federal Republic) an offer to establish 
diplomatic relations with Israel was made; the timing of the 
offer was due to an official visit to Cairo by Walter Ulbricht, 
head of the Democratic Republic. Ulbricht’s visit was consid- 
ered by the Federal Republics government as provocation by 
President Nasser of the United Arab Republic and an overture 
to the establishment of diplomatic relations with the Demo- 
cratic Republic. In consequence of this visit and the publicity 
campaign initiated by Nasser against the supply of defensive 
arms to Israel by the Federal Republic (although Egypt re- 
ceived incomparably more weapons from the Soviet Union), 
diplomatic relations were broken off between Germany and 
Egypt and most of the Arab States. The Israeli government and 
the Knesset accepted the West German offer, and on May 12, 
1965, diplomatic relations were finally established; exchange 
of ambassadors followed in July 1965. From July 1965, rela- 
tions developed satisfactorily between the Federal Republic 
and Israel. The visit to Israel of the former Chancellor, Kon- 
rad Adenauer, in May 1966 was a significant event. It dem- 
onstrated his friendship for Israel and for the former prime 
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minister, David *Ben-Gurion. In November 1967 the former 
chancellor, Professor Erhard, paid a visit to Israel, which also 
symbolized the gradual normalization of relations. At the in- 
auguration of the new Knesset building in 1966, the Federal 
Republic was represented by the president of its parliament, 
Eugen Gerstenmaier. An Israel-German chamber of com- 
merce was established with Walter Hesselbach, a leading fig- 
ure in the West German economy, and the former minister 
of finance, Franz Etzel, at its head. Long-term loans for de- 
velopment were granted by the Federal Republic to Israel in 
1966 and subsequent years under an agreement of May 12, 
1965. Similar loans had been granted for the development of 
the Negev in the years 1961-65, agreed upon at the historic 
meeting between Ben-Gurion and Adenauer at the Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel in New York on March 14, 1960. Visitors from 
all walks of life subsequently went from the Federal Republic 
to Israel, and these visits furthered better understanding be- 
tween the two countries. Even in the five years preceding the 
establishment of diplomatic relations, about 40,000 young 
people aged between 18 and 25 years from the Federal Repub- 
lic had visited Israel. The first German ambassador to Israel, 
Rolf Pauls, made unceasing efforts for the improvement of 
relations. Asher Ben-Nathan was Israel’s first ambassador to 
the Federal Republic. 

[Felix Eliezer Shinnar] 

The policy of the Federal Republic of Germany toward 
Israel was originally based, to a certain extent, on the assump- 
tion that Germany had a unique responsibility in regard to the 
Jewish State, but this factor has since tended to play a smaller 
role. Since Germany has no special interests in the Middle 
East, no political conflicts were created. Germany supported 
the majority of Israel’s requests to strengthen its ties with the 
European community (e.g., the Common Market). Personal 
relations between the leaders of both countries have also been 
strengthened in past years. 

The support of Israel by the vast majority of Germans 
revealed by public opinion polls during the Six-Day War has 
waned since then, and in New Left circles a radical anti-Israel 
attitude has evolved. Chancellor Willy *Brandt’s official visit to 
Israel, the first by a German chancellor, in 1973, was an occa- 
sion for demonstrations of friendship between the two coun- 
tries. With his unequivocal anti-Nazi past he stressed the fact 
that his attitude was not determined by any personal feelings 
of guilt, but that every German - even of the generation which 
had not been involved in the Nazi atrocities - must remember 
the Holocaust for which Germany had been responsible. At 
the same time, however, Brandt strove for the normalization 
of relations between the two countries and their citizens. 

During the Yom Kippur War, however, Germany not only 
emphasized her neutrality, but even had a hand in the dis- 
tinctly pro-Arab resolution adopted by the European Commu- 
nity during the war. To some extent, however, Germany later 
modified this policy and took up a position midway between 
the friendly attitude of Holland and the pro-Arab stand of 
France. In his first official statement to the Bundestag on May 
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17, 1974, the new chancellor of the Federal Republic, Helmut 
Schmidt, reaffirmed his predecessor's Middle East policy, in- 
dicating his intention of continuing Bonn’s balanced approach 
towards Israel and the Arab countries. 

In his address at the United Nations on November 19, 
1974, the German representative, Ruediger von Vechmar, ex- 
pressed, among other things, his government’s recognition 
of the right of the Palestinian people to decide whether they 
wish an independent authority in the territories to be handed 
over by Israel. West Germany abstained in the vote on the uN 
resolution recognizing the right of the Palestinians to fight for 
their independence by every means. It had earlier abstained on 
the vote to invite PLO representatives to the General Assem- 
bly. It voted against the resolution to grant observer status to 
the PLo and in common with all other countries condemned 
the passing of the Jerusalem Law in 1980. 

Trade relations between the two countries have contin- 
ued to develop since the reparations agreement, and in 1972 
Germany occupied third place in Israel's foreign trade, after 
the U.S. and England; 9% of Israel’s exports and 12% of her im- 
ports were tied up with German trade. Imports from Federal 
Germany rose from $225.2 million in 1972 to $ 11.8 in 1973, $ 
90 million in 1974, and $790.7 million in 1980. Exports from 
Israel similarly rose from $103.5 million in 1972 to $136.8 mil- 
lion in 1973, but dropped to $135 million in 1974. In 1980 they 
were $541.9 million. 

In 1990, Germany gave Israel pM 63.6 million in develop- 
ment aid in the form of loans and other contributions; while 
in 1981, imports by Israel amounted to DM 1,724.4 million, by 
1991 they had risen to DM 3,036.4 million; Israeli exports to 
Germany grew from DM 1,077.1 to DM 1,464.4 million. Dur- 
ing the Gulf War, the debate between the “pacifists and belli- 
cists” cut across all parties in Germany, and the Israeli public 
and politicians were angered about the neutral and sometimes 
anti-Israel stance taken by German politicians and the media, 
especially in light of the military hardware and poison gas in- 
stallations given to Iraq by German firms. Partly because of the 
uproar caused by this, Germany promised Israel $670 million 
in aid; it supported the war effort with $5.5 billion and sent 
military goods and gas masks valued at $60 million. These 
monetary concessions vis-a-vis Israel were complemented 
by a flurry of visits, including that of Foreign Minister Gen- 
scher, to Israel and meetings by Chancellor Kohl and others 
with major international Jewish organizations. 

Apart from the Gulf War and despite all historical ob- 
stacles, contacts have been increasing all along. Even before 
unification, for example, the speakers of both the West and 
East German parliaments, Rita Siissmuth and Sabine Berg- 
mann-Pohl, in a demonstrative act both for international and 
domestic consumption, undertook to visit *Yad Vashem in 
Jerusalem, and the number of mutual political visits in gen- 
eral is steadily growing. Presidents Chaim Herzog and Richard 
von Weizsaecker made major visits to each other’s countries, 
and there are almost annual visits by the foreign ministers 
as well as occasional visits by the prime minister of Israel to 
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Germany and by the German chancellor to Israel. Two Fed- 
eral presidents, Johannes Rau and Horst Kohler, delivered 
speeches in the Knesset in German, despite the objections of 
some Knesset members. 

Exchanges also intensified at the cultural and scientific 
levels. After the death of Herbert von Karajan (whose activi- 
ties in World War 11 were regarded with suspicion) in 1989, 
the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra could finally visit Israel 
the following year, and even Gottfried Wagner, great-grand- 
son of Richard Wagner, was invited in 1990 to participate in 
lectures and discussions. Israeli academics receive study grants 
to Germany, and the German-Israeli Foundation engenders a 
wide network of scientific cooperation. Israeli artists, likewise, 
receive considerable attention in Germany; most noteworthy 
was the 1990 meeting of Israeli and German authors in Mainz, 
with Aharon *Meged, Yoram *Kaniuk, Ruth *Almog, and 
David *Grossman. In 1991 Amos *Oz received the prestigious 
award of the Frankfurt Book Fair. Tensions between Israel and 
Germany Jewry have been aggravated by Israeli pressure on 
the German government not to admit Jews from the former 
Soviet Union, and by Ignatz Bubis’ criticism of Israel's treat- 
ment of Palestinians, especially its deportation policy. 

Today, in an ironic twist and despite all ambivalences, bit- 
terness, and mutual misunderstandings, the presence of Israel 
is greater in Germany than in any other European country, 
and Germany has become the major advocate of Israeli inter- 
ests and concerns in Europe. 
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GERNSHEIM, FRIEDRICH (1839-1916), German composer, 
conductor, and teacher. Born in Worms, of an old Rhineland 
family, Gernsheim was a child prodigy, both as performer and 
composer. He taught and conducted at Cologne and Rotter- 
dam, and from 1890 in Berlin. Finally he became director ofa 
master class in composition at the Prussian Academy of Fine 
Arts. During his early years as conductor he promoted the 
works of Brahms. His own compositions, which number over 
a hundred, include piano and chamber works, four sympho- 
nies, cantatas, choral compositions, and songs. Their idiom is 
generally conservative, although innovations appear in his late 
period. A renewal of interest in Gernsheim’s compositions was 
noticeable in the 1960s, especially in Germany. His attitude to 
Judaism seems to have been passive although he gave the sub- 
title Mirjam to his third symphony, op. 54, in which he depicted 
Miriam's song of triumph at the Red Sea; and he also wrote 
an Elohenu for cello and orchestra or piano (1882). The greater 
part of his papers and manuscripts were donated in 1966 to the 
Jewish National and University Library in Jerusalem. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Holl, Friederich Gernsheim: Leben, Er- 
scheinung und Werk (1928); Grove, Dict; MGG, s.v. (includes bibli- 
ography). 
[Bathja Bayer] 
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GERO, ERNO (formerly Singer; 1898-1980), Hungarian 
statesman. Gero was born in Budapest and joined the Hun- 
garian Communist Party before the revolution of Béla *Kun 
(1919). Following the downfall of Kun, he left Hungary for 
Germany, but returned secretly and served as editor of the 
Communist underground newspaper. Later he settled in the 
U.S.S.R. and took part in the Civil War in Spain (1935-36), 
where, it is assumed, he served as an agent of the NKVD. It 
is stated that he was responsible for the “guidance” of the 
Catalan Communists and partly also for the death sentences 
passed on actual or presumed “deviationists” in the Interna- 
tional Brigade, among them Hungarians. He was regarded as 
more trustworthy even than the Hungarian dictator Matyas 
*Rakosi, and it was even rumored that one of his duties was 
to keep him under surveillance. 

Ger6 returned to Hungary with the Russian army at 
the end of 1944. He was appointed minister of transport and 
placed in charge of the reconstruction of the devastated coun- 
try and its industry. Among the works attributed to him was 
the rebuilding of the splendid bridges over the Danube which 
had been destroyed by the Nazis. He was appointed head of 
the committee for implementing the Five-Year Plan. 

In 1952, Geré was appointed deputy prime minister and, 
as a member of the party Politburo and the United Party, was 
a central figure in the harsh dictatorship. During the period 
of relaxed rule which followed the historic 20° Congress, at 
which Khrushchev exposed Stalin and his regime, Gerd was 
appointed head of the delegation of reconciliation which was 
sent to meet Marshal Tito in Yugoslavia. 

Following the deposition of Rakosi in 1956 Ger6é was 
appointed first secretary of the Communist Party and tried 
to crush the revolution which broke out on the first day by 
Stalinist methods. When that failed, he appealed for help to 
the Soviet army stationed in Hungary. Two days later, he him- 
self was deposed and in 1960 again went to the U.S.S.R., re- 
turning to Hungary in 1962, when he was expelled from the 
Communist Party. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Esteban Vilaro, El Ocaso de los Dioses Rojas 
(1939); H. Thomas, The Spanish Civil War (1961), index. 

[Baruch Yaron] 


GERONA (Catalan, Girona; Lat. Gerunda; Heb. 8117”), city 
in Catalonia, northeastern Spain. The Jewish community of 
Gerona was the second largest in Catalonia, probably dating 
back to the end of the ninth century. The importance of the 
community was due to its numerical strength, and no less to 
its religious and cultural achievements. Houses in the Jewish 
quarter are mentioned in documents from the mid-tenth cen- 
tury. Jews who owned land in Gerona and its surroundings 
had to pay a tithe to the Church. In 1160 they were permit- 
ted to lease shops built outside the city walls. Remains of the 
public baths and tombstones have been preserved. In the 13" 
century the community reached its peak from a demographic 
point of view, with 1,000 people. Jews began to take part in 
the administration in the 13" century. Noteworthy were the 
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baile (bailiff) Bondia Gracian, *Benveniste de Porta, and As- 
truc *Ravaya and his son Joseph, both members of the court 
of Pedro 111 of Aragon. They served as administrative officers 
and their signatures in Hebrew appear on numerous docu- 
ments. Solomon b. Abraham *Adret cooperated with them in 
the Jewish communal leadership. About 1271 the communities 
of Gerona and *Besalu, which formed a joint collecta, or tax 
administrative unit, paid a total of 20,000 solidos, approxi- 
mately half the sum paid by the community of *Barcelona. In 
the 13" century the priests of the local cathedral chapter insti- 
tuted the custom of casting stones on the Jewish quarter from 
the cathedral tower at Easter, sometimes causing much dam- 
age. In 1278 Pedro 111 threatened to hold the bishop responsi- 
ble for such actions. At Easter 1331 rioters broke into the Jew- 
ish quarter. In 1285 the Jews in Gerona took part in its defense 
against the French; they suffered when the latter occupied the 
city, and again when it was recaptured by Pedro 111. From the 
end of the 13" century Jews were forced out of their positions 
in the local administration, as well as from various economic 
activities: no further mention is made of Jewish landowners 
cultivating their own land, and some Jews of Gerona settled in 
other cities under royal protection. Nevertheless, the Gerona 
community absorbed Jews expelled from France in 1306. 

In 1258 James 1 of Aragon empowered the Jews in Gerona 
and nearby Besalu to appoint five persons to punish tax of- 
fenders. In 1279 Pedro 111 granted Benedict Jonah of Gerona 
and Solomon b. Abraham Adret sole jurisdiction over the 
community. In 1341 certain notables from Barcelona drafted 
regulations for the Gerona community concerning the elec- 
tion of trustees, auditors, “criers” (makhrizim), and a dual 
council with 26 members in one section and 16 members in 
the other. The community was dominated by an oligarchy, 
which in 1386 was torn by a violent quarrel resulting in the 
intervention of the authorities. In April 1391 the community of 
Gerona was given a new constitution, specifying the names of 
23 persons entitled to serve on the council, some for life and 
others for a three-year term. The council was to appoint mag- 
istrates (borerim), trustees, and a salaried treasurer and tax 
collector. The latter had to be chosen from among the lesser 
taxpayers, and relatives of trustees were not eligible for the 
post. In 1459 John 11 provided for the election by lot of a trea- 
surer, trustees, two magistrates, and two tax assessors. 

During the 1391 persecutions the majority of the Jews of 
Gerona chose martyrdom. A few were converted to Christian- 
ity, mainly merchants and artisans. Some Jews found refuge in 
the citadel and others managed to escape to *Perpignan. The 
community had already been reconstituted by 1392. The Jews 
of Gerona were compelled to send two representatives to the 
disputation of *Tortosa, which resulted in an intensified ten- 
dency to conversion as well as increased attacks on Jews. How- 
ever, the city authorities and King Ferdinand took action to 
protect the Jews in Gerona (1413-14). In 1415 the king ordered 
that the synagogue in Calle San Lorenzo, and the adjoining 
public bath, should be restored to the Jews. The synagogue was 
partly destroyed during the civil war in 1462-72. 
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The decline of the Gerona community continued 
throughout the 15" century. In 1431 the last treasurer (gabbai) 
of the charitable trust (hekdesh) became converted; Alfonso v 
ordered him to remain in office and to distribute the money 
at his disposal to both Christian and Jewish poor, but mainly 
to the Christians as the majority of the Jews had become con- 
verted. In 1442 the area of the Jewish quarter was reduced. A 
reflection of the state of affairs in the community in 1470 is 
the will of the widow of one Solomon Shalom, expressing the 
desire that her Jewish son and Christian daughter should live 
in peace and unity. In 1486 the Jews were prohibited from 
owning shops with windows and doors facing the main street. 
When the edict of expulsion of the Jews from Spain was is- 
sued in 1492, there was a small community in Gerona. Most 
of its members went into exile. The remains of the synagogue 
were sold for ten florins to a canon of the cathedral and the 
remaining property owned by Jews to the municipal notary 
and other citizens. 

At the height of its prosperity the Gerona community was 
a center of learning and produced celebrated scholars, many of 
whom are known by the cognomen “Gerondi,’ i.e., originat- 
ing from Gerona: their Italian descendants called themselves 
*Ghirondi. The primary importance of Gerona in Jewish his- 
tory is that it became the first center of kabbalistic studies 
in the Iberian Peninsula. Due to its proximity to Provence, 
Gerona came under the influence of the Provencal mystics, 
headed by Isaac the Blind. The center in Gerona came into 
being at the beginning of the 13" century. The kabbalists of 
Gerona were instrumental in spreading the Kabbalah among 
the general public. Ezra ben Solomon, Azriel ben Menahem, 
Meshullam ben Solomon da Piera, Jacob ben Sheshet, and 
Abraham ha-Hazzan were the leading members of the Gerona 
circle of mystics. Kabbalists of a different school from Gerona 
were the cousins *Nahmanides and *Jonah Gerondi. Both of 
them, but particularly Jonah Gerondi, were involved in the 
polemics on Maimonides that split the Jews of Provence and 
Spain in 1232. In the 1230s Gerona was one of the centers of 
the movement opposing the teachings of *Maimonides. Nah- 
manides wrote an account of the disputation of *Barcelona 
for the bishop of Gerona. Nahmanides also had connections 
with their Havurah Kedoshah (“Sacred Association’), which 
had a decisive influence on the development of Kabbalah. 
Other noteworthy personalities included Zerahiah ha-Levi 
*Gerondi, who left Gerona while a youth; Jonah Gerondi the 
Younger (active 1270s); the physician Abraham de Castlar; 
*Nissim b. Reuben Gerondi (mid-14" century); David Bon- 
jorn, a native of Perpignan (lived in Gerona at the end of the 
14 century); Abraham b. Isaac ha-Levi, a distinguished com- 
munal leader (14'* century); and in the 156 century, Bonastruc 
Desmaestre and Bonjudah Yehasel ha-Kaslari, both of whom 
took part in the Tortosa disputation. 

The Jewish quarter or call of Gerona is one of the best 
preserved in the Iberian Peninsula. Despite the changes that 
the quarter has undergone since the Middle Ages, it still has 
part of the original streets, buildings, and remains of its Jew- 
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ish past. The Jewish quarter and its synagogues make one of 
the best studies in the entire region. Prior to the 13" century 
the Jews lived in houses that belonged to the cathedral. These 
houses were in what is now known as the Plaza de los Apés- 
toles. In the 13 century the call consisted of Forga Street, ex- 
tending from one end of the street up to the building of the 
Pia Almoina, and from the old city wall, between the street 
Forca and Ballesteries, reaching the streets Lluis Batle and 
Oliva I Prat. Made of stones, in several buildings within the 
medieval call one can still see the slots for the mezuzah. The 
earliest synagogue which existed until the beginning of the 
13" century was in the Plaza de los Apostoles, at the corner 
of the Cathedral and the Bishop’s Palace. Another synagogue, 
which was in For¢a Street, was closed down in 1415 by the or- 
der of Benedict x111, because it was claimed that it had been 
previously a church. (This was probably true.) In 1416 King 
Alfonso v ordered the return of the synagogue to the Jews. 
Under Juan 11 the synagogue was in ruins and remained so un- 
til the Expulsion. The third synagogue continued to function 
until 1492. While there is no absolute certainty, it is possible 
that this synagogue was at No 10 Forga Street, which is today 
included in the Bonastruc Ca Porta or Nahmanides Center. 
Most of the tombstones found in the Jewish cemetery are 
displayed today in this center, where there is also a museum. 
The entrance to the center is in Sant Lloreng street. The Jew- 
ish cemetery was on the hill called, as in Barcelona, Montjuich 
(The Jews’ Mountain). 
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22 (1974-5), 23-49; S. Sobrequés Vidal, Societat I estructura politica 
de la Girona medieval (1975), 139-86 (on the Jews of Gerona); J. Ven- 
tura Subirats, in: Cuadernos de Historia Econémica de Cataluna, 14 
(1976), 79-131; E. Mirambell Bellog, in: A1EG, 24 (1978), 5-18; idem, 
in: Actes (1990), 237-44; J. Calzada i Oliveras, in: Annals de l'Institut 
d Estudis Gironins, 25:1 (1979-80), 375-93; R. Alberch i Fugueras and 
J. Nadal i Farreras, Bibliografia historica, vol. 1 (1982), 169-72; E. Cor- 
tés, in: Revista Catalana de Teologia, 7 (1982), 1-56; 9 (1984), 83-101; 
10 (1985), 31-52; J. Marqués Casanovas, Casals de Girona, 4 (1984); 
C. Guilleré, Diner, poder I societat (1984), index; J. Riera i Sans, in: 
L’Aveng, 81 (April 1985), 62-64; idem, in: Actes (1990), 161-73; R. Al- 
berch i Fugueras and N.G. Aragé, Els jueus a les terres gironines (1985); 
J. Peranau, in: Arxiu de Textos Catalans Antics, 4 (1985), 435-44; D. 
Romano (ed.), Per a una historia de la Girona jueva, 2 vols. (1988); J. 


Casanovas, in: Calls, 3 (1988-9), 35-44. 
[Haim Beinart] 


GERONDI (Gerundi), ISAAC BEN JUDAH (13" century), 
Spanish Hebrew poet. It has been suggested that Gerondi 
may perhaps be identified with Isaac ha-Nasi of Barcelona 
(a nephew of Sheshet ha-Nasi) whose poetry is lauded by 
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*Al-Harizi (Tahkemoni, ed. by A. Kaminka (1899), 350-1). 
Gerondi’s surname, Ibn Fasad (7XWD 2), has so far not been 
satisfactorily explained. The Latin transcription of this name, 
Avenpesat, is that of many Jews of Aragon, Navarre, and Mar- 
seilles (Baer, Urkunden, 1 (1929), 1095 s.v. Avenpesat). The des- 
ignation ha-Nadiv, found in some of his acrostics, may refer 
to his father only. About 20 of Gerondi’s poems are extant; 
among these are the individual parts of his kerovah, “Va-Arez 
Etnappal Lifnei Dar Gevohai” for *Rosh Ha-Shanah. The com- 
position, in which poems by other authors are interpolated, 
is to be found in the rites of Algiers, Tunis, Constantine, and 
Tlemcen; and while the text in all four is the same, the inci- 
dental poems vary. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Derenbourg, in: wZJT, 5 (1844), 404, 407, 
478; Landshuth, Ammudéeéi, 120-1; Zunz, Lit Poesie, 481-2; Halber- 
stam, in: Jeschurun, 7 (1871), 38 (Heb. pt.); Luzzatto, in: Ozar Tov, 3 
(1880), 42; Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 421. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
Schirmann-Fleischer, 434 n. 28. 


[Jefim (Hayyim) Schirmann] 


GERONDI, JACOB BEN SHESHET (mid-13"* century), 
kabbalist in Gerona, Catalonia. His works include Meshiv De- 
varim Nekhohim (ed. G. Vajda, 1969), directed against Samuel 
ibn Tibbon’s Maamar Yikkavu ha-Mayim; Shaar ha-Shamayim 
(published in Ozar Nehmad (1860), 153-65, and previously in 
Likkutim me-Rav Hai Gaon (Warsaw, 1798), 15-25) — a trea- 
tise also known as Moshe Kibbel from its opening words; and 
Ha-Emunah ve-ha-Bittahon (first published in Arzei Levanon 
(Venice, 1601)) and in Kitvei ha-Ramban (ed. Chavel, 1964). In 
early manuscripts Ha-Emunah ve-ha-Bittahon was attributed 
to *Nahmanides. Jacob Reifmann suggested that it was written 
by *Bahya b. Asher, and other scholars accepted his conjecture. 
After this had been disproved by A. Tauber, G. Scholem was 
the first to assign the composition to Jacob b. Sheshet on the 
basis of comparing Ha-Emunah ve-ha-Bittahon with Meshiv 
Devarim Nekhohim. Recently it has become apparent that in 
several places in Meshiv Devarim Nekhohim, Jacob b. Sheshet 
makes reference to some items, stating “as I have written’; 
in these cases the subject under discussion is not found in 
Meshiv Devarim Nekhohim but in Ha-Emunah ve-ha-Bittahon. 
The work has been published in several editions; that by C.B. 
Chavel retains the errors of previous printings. 

Although Jacob b. Sheshet and his works are not widely 
mentioned in the kabbalistic literature of the late 13'» and early 
14" century, they had a marked influence on this literature. 
Large sections of Ha-Emunah ve-ha-Bittahon were included in 
the works of Bahya b. Asher, and Menahem b. Benjamin *Re- 
canati also used the work in several places. Meshiv Devarim 
Nekhohim, too, had great influence. Entire homilies were cop- 
ied by important kabbalists such as Bahya b. Asher, Recanati, 
the anonymous author of *Maarekhet ha-Elohut, and Todros 
*Abulafia. Traces of Shaar ha-Shamayim have been discov- 
ered in the works of Bahya b. Asher, and *Isaac b. Samuel of 
Acre copied an important section of it. Jacob b. Sheshet was 
an outstanding opponent of what he believed to be the hereti- 
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cal tendencies of philosophy, which, he believed, deny: (1) the 
true essence of the Torah, considering it merely as a sociopo- 
litical theory designed only to regulate the physical needs of 
the man and society; (2) the creation of the world; (3) divine 
providence; (4) retribution. Such heresy results in the denial 
of the value of prayer and of the possibility of man’s asking 
his needs of God. 

In Meshiv Devarim Nekhohim he formulates the kabbal- 
istic meaning of these basic conceptions. A great part of the 
work is devoted to the question of the creation of the world. 
Like other kabbalists he is far from holding the traditional 
conception of creation out of nothing; however, his commen- 
tary to Genesis differs from that of his contemporary kabbal- 
ists whose works he knew well. Jacob b. Sheshet posits a con- 
tinuous emanation from the divine realm, i.e., the world of the 
Sefirot, to the physical world. To construct this continuity two 
main elements, heavenly matter and earthly matter, are found 
in the world of the Sefirot; they evolved until the heavenly and 
the earthly hylic substances were formed. Thus, according to 
Jacob b. Sheshet, Genesis is not an expression of a paradigm, 
i.e., a description of the creation of the physical world which 
repeats the formation of the world of the Sefirot. It is rather 
a continuous description, beginning with the creation within 
the world of the Sefirot and ending with the physical stage of 
the primal divine element. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Scholem, Reshit ha-Kabbalah (1948), 132; 
idem, Ursprung und Anfaenge der Kabbala (1962), 334-9; G. Vajda, 
Recherches sur la philosophie et la Kabbale (1962), 8-113; idem (ed.), 
in: J.B.S. Gerondi, Meshiv Devarim Nekhohim (1969), 11-17, 67-215; E. 
Gottlieb, ibid., 18-63; idem, Ha-Kabbalah be-Khitvei R. Bahya b. Asher 
(1970), 10-13, 96-143; idem, in: Tarbiz, 37 (1968), 294-317. 

[Efraim Gottlieb] 


GERONDI, MOSES BEN SOLOMON D’ ESCOLA (second 
half of 13" century), paytan of Gerona, Catalonia. Gerondi was 
related to *Nahmanides, who in 1267 sent a letter from Jeru- 
salem requesting that his greetings be conveyed to Gerondi - 
his “son and pupil” - whose poem he had read with great emo- 
tion on the Mount of Olives. He may have had in mind the 
*selihah, “Yerushalayim Ir ha-Kodesh,” printed at the conclu- 
sion of Nahmanides’ commentary to the Pentateuch. Gerondi 
is known to be the author of some other liturgical poems. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 147; Landshuth, Ammudeéi, 
235, 259; Zunz, Gesch, 482; Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 448. 


[Joseph Elijah Heller] 


GERONDI, SAMUEL BEN MESHULLAM (c. 1300), 
scholar of Gerona, Catalonia. Hardly any biographical de- 
tails are known of him. Gerondi’s fame rests primarily on his 
Ohel Moed (1 (Jerusalem, 1886); 2 (Jerusalem, 1904)), a com- 
prehensive code consisting only of such laws as are of practi- 
cal application. The book is divided into 4 parts: (1) Maarekhet 
Tamid, on the reading of the Shema, prayer, blessings, tefil- 
lin, mezuzah, zizit; appended is a separate section (“gate”) de- 
voted to morals and ethics; (2) Avodat ha-Mishkan, the laws 
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of ritual slaughter, terefot, ritual law, including laws of mar- 
riage; (3) Mishmeret ha-Kodesh, on the Sabbath and the *eruv; 
(4) Yareah le-Moadim, on the festivals. Each part is subdivided 
into chapters, sections, and subsections called “gates,” “roads,” 
and “paths,” respectively. In this work, written after 1320, the 
author quotes extensively from the early Spanish, Provencal, 
and German scholars. Like the Toledot Adam ve-Havvah of his 
contemporary, *Jeroham b. Meshullam, Gerondi’s work was 
to a large extent superseded by the Arbaah Turim of *Jacob b. 
Asher, which fulfilled essentially the same task in a far more 
comprehensive manner and which was superior both in form 
and style. Joseph *Caro is almost the sole authority to quote 
Gerondi. His work, as it has come down, is an abridged ver- 
sion by the author himself of a larger work which is no lon- 
ger extant. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gruenhut, in: JQr, 11 (1898/99), 345-9. 


[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


GERONDI, SOLOMON BEN ISAAC (13'* century), Span- 
ish liturgical poet. Gerondi was a student of *Nahmanides 
(see Tashbez, no. 456). According to L. Zunz he composed five 
poems which include his variation of a favorite theme among 
medieval poets, the “Thirteen Attributes of God”; “Shav min 
ha-Pesilim, a hymn on the patriarch Abraham; and an elegy 
for the Ninth of *Av (Shekhurat ve-Lo mi-Yayin). The latter be- 
came very popular among Sephardi and Ashkenazi Jews. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Lit Poesie, 482f.; Zunz, Poesie, 144, 
309; Schirmann, Sefarad, 2 (1956), 326-8; Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 
474. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schirmann-Fleischer, 434 n.28; Feliu, 
Poemes Hebraics de Jueus Catalans (1976), 89-93. 


GERONDI, ZERAHIAH BEN ISAAC HA-LEVI (12"' cen- 
tury), rabbinical scholar and poet. His father, Isaac HA- 
YIZHARI ben ZERAHIAH HA-LEVI GERONDI, was a Hebrew 
poet and talmudic scholar in Spain. His poetry was included 
in the rites of the communities of Avignon, Carpentras, Mont- 
pellier, Oran, and Tlemcen. Zerahiah, born in Gerona, Spain, 
left his native city in his youth, possibly to escape from his 
many enemies there, and settled in Provence. In Narbonne he 
studied under *Moses b. Joseph, as well as under *Abraham b. 
Isaac and Joseph *Ibn Plat. He lived for many years in Lunel, 
which he was compelled to leave on several occasions because 
of disputes. In Lunel he was the teacher of Samuel, the son of 
Judah ibn *Tibbon. Judah characterized Zerahiah as unique 
in his generation, called him his superior in knowledge, and 
extolled the stylistic excellence of his letters and poems (I. 
Abrahams (ed.), Hebrew Ethical Wills, 1 (1926), 72). Zerahiah 
was proficient in Arabic as well as in philosophy and astron- 
omy, having acquired knowledge of the latter in Provence. At 
the age of 19 he composed a piyyut in Aramaic and began to 
write his chief halakhic work, Ha-Maor (“The Luminary”), 
which he completed in the 1180s in Lunel. It is divided into 
two parts — Ha-Maor ha-Katan (“The Lesser Luminary” - a 
play on Lunel, “the moon”) on Berakhot, many tractates of the 
order Moed, and Hullin; and Ha-Maor ha-Gadol (“The Great 
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Luminary” - a play on his name Zerahiah), on Nashim and 
Nezikin. (These have several times been published separately, 
often together with Isaac Alfasi’s commentary, and from 1552 
appeared in the Venice edition of the Talmud.) This work, 
which is deeply critical of *Alfasi, constitutes part of the lit- 
erature of criticism and is representative of the approach ad- 
opted by *Abraham b. David of Posquieéres in his criticism of 
Maimonides. *Ta-Shema asserts that Ha-Maor is not a work 
of criticism. He demonstrates that the work is really a talmu- 
dic commentary. A careful reading of Ha-Maor reveals that 
the center of discussion is the talmudic text and not Alfasi’s 
commentary. Over fifty percent of Zerahiah’s work does not 
mention Alfasi altogether. Indeed, Zerahiah discusses hal- 
akhic issues ignored by Alfasi because they have no practical 
application. Many of Zerahiah’s disagreements with Alfasi do 
not concern the practical halakhah. Rather, they are about 
the correct understanding of the talmudic text. Nevertheless, 
Zerahiah did develop numerous rules for correctly reading 
and interpreting Alfasi, especially when it is unclear as to 
how Alfasi decides the law. In many instances Zerahiah pre- 
ferred the version of the talmudic text as emended by Rashi, 
and he relied to a considerable extent on the methodology 
adopted by the northern French commentators, thus combin- 
ing in his work the principles of the halakhic and exegetical 
schools of Spain and France which merged in Provence. The 
Maor on Rosh Ha-Shanah 20b contains a comprehensive ex- 
position on the calendar and the principles of intercalation, 
Zerahiah having found it necessary to reaffirm the views of 
the Talmud against those who deviated from it. The language 
and style of the Ha-Maor are unique in their exactitude, brev- 
ity, and clarity. It is evident from the fine detail - such as the 
accuracy in citing other sources - that the work was edited 
carefully and presented as a completed work. Zerahiah was 
particularly adept at weaving together quotations from vari- 
ous rabbinic sources to make his point. Many generations of 
halakhists were influenced by the Maor, which, however, was 
strongly criticized by several scholars (especially Nahmanides) 
who composed works in defense of Alfasi. 

One area of particular note that exemplifies Zerahiah’s 
influence on subsequent halakhic decisions is the determi- 
nation of the halakhic dateline. His discussion of the laws 
of the New Moon and the necessity for some place in the 
world other than Jerusalem to experience a full 24 hours of 
rosh hodesh (the day of the new moon) led Zerahiah to de- 
termine that the halakhic international dateline was 90° east 
of Jerusalem. He was the first to make such a determination, 
all the while demonstrating the Talmud’s understanding that 
the earth was round. 

Zerahiah also wrote Sefer ha-Zava, a sequel to his earlier 
work, in which he endeavored to show that Alfasi had dis- 
regarded the accepted principles of talmudic interpretation 
(see Rabad, Temim De’im, 28a—29b, no. 225). In the acrimo- 
nious dispute between Abraham b. David and himself, Zera- 
hiah came off second best in a halakhic exchange of letters (D. 
Crachman, Divrei ha-Rivot, 1908). Zerahiah wrote a criticism 
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of Abraham’s Baalei ha-Nefesh (published together with that 
work, Venice, 1741; Berlin, 1762) and attacked him in Sela ha- 
Mahaloket, to which Abraham retaliated by severely criticizing 
Ha-Maor (Katuv Sham, ed. by 1.D. Bergman (1957), introd., 
26, 39, 42). Zerahiah was also the author of Hilkhot Shehitah 
u-Vedikah, Sefer Pithei Niddah, a commentary on the tractate 
Kinnim, and of responsa. Hilkhot Shehitah u-Vedikah was fi- 
nally published by Lopiansky and Bordon (1984). The Sephardi 
mahzor contains 18 of his piyyutim, one of which contains a 
reference to the Crusader rule in Jerusalem. 


{Haim Hillel Ben-Sasson / David Derovan (24 ed.)] 


His brother BERECHIAH BEN ISAAC HA-LEVI, also called 
“Yizhari” (12 century), was a Spanish liturgical poet and Tal- 
mud scholar. According to Gross, the epithet “Yizhari” refers 
to the name of a Spanish town (perhaps Oliva or Olivares) 
where his ancestors had lived. He also was born in Gerona 
(Spain) but lived in Lunel, Provence. In one section of his Sefer 
ha-Maor, Zerahiah ha-Levi answers a halakhic question posed 
by his brother, and he also refers to Berechiah in a poem at 
the end of his Hassagot al Sefer Baal ha-Nefesh le-ha-Rabad. 
Berechiah was the author of a number of piyyutim, some ex- 


tant only in manuscript. 
[Joseph Elijah Heller] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: ZERAHIAH: J. Reifmann, Toledot R. Zerahyah 
ha-Levi (1853); Marx, in: REJ, 59 (1910), 200-24; S.M. Chones, Toledot 
ha-Posekim (1910), 107-13; Ch. Tchernowitz, Toledot ha-Posekim, 1 
(1946), 149-63; Urbach, index; Rabad, Katuv Sham, ed. I.D. Bergman 
(1957), introd., 26, 39, 42; I. Twersky, Rabad of Posquiéres (1962), 120 ff. 
and passim; C.B. Chavel, Ramban, his Life and Teachings (1960), 20ff. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Shoshanah, in: Sefer Ha-Zikkaron le-Ze- 
kher Rabbi Rephael Sorotzkin (1982), 14-39; A.S. Lopiansky and M.J. 
Bordon, in: Sefer Ha-Zikkaron Le-Naran ha-Pahad Yizhak (1984), 
401-32; Y. Ta-Shema, Rabbi Zerahiah ha-Levi Baal Ha-Maor u-Ve- 
nei Hugo (1992). BERECHIAH: Zunz, Lit Poesie, 463, 495; Landshuth, 
Ammudei, 56; Michael, Or, no. 648; Fuenn, Keneset, 202; Gross, Gal 
Jud, 255-6; Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 373. 


GEROVICH, ELIEZER MORDECAI BEN ISAAC (1844- 
1913), Russian hazzan and composer. Gerovich, who was born 
in the Ukraine, was gifted with a rich tenor voice. At the age 
of 18 he went to study music at Berdichev where he became 
assistant hazzan at the so-called Choral Synagogue (i.e., a 
synagogue with a choir). After studying cantoral music un- 
der Nissan *Blumenthal in Odessa, he attended the St. Peters- 
burg Conservatory. In 1887 he was appointed chief hazzan at 
the Choral Synagogue at Rostov-on-Don, a post he held for 
25 years. Gerovich became famous for his own compositions 
of synagogue music, based on traditional Jewish melodies but 
written in an original style. Most of them were collected in his 
two-volume Schire Tefilla and Schire Simra (1897). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Idelsohn, Music, 310f.; A. Friedmann, Le- 
bensbilder beruehmter Kantoren, 3 (1927), 32; E. Zaludkowski, Kultur- 
Treger fun der Yidisher Liturgye (1930), 163-8; H.H. Harris, Toledot 
ha-Hazzanut be- Yisrael (1950), 11, 425-7; Sendrey, Music, 368 and 394 
(indexes), s.v.; A. Holde, Jews in Music (1959), 356 (index), s.v. 


[Joshua Leib Neeman] 
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GERSHENZON, MIKHAIL OSIPOVICH (1869-1925), 
Russian literary historian, philosopher, and essayist. Born in 
Kishinev, Gershenzon studied in Berlin and Moscow. An anti- 
Marxist liberal, he nevertheless became the best-known expo- 
nent of the thesis that the Bolshevik Revolution would ulti- 
mately benefit Russian culture by freeing it from the shackles 
of tradition. This idea was expressed in his Perepiska iz dvukh 
uglov (“Correspondence From Two Corners,’ 1921), an ex- 
change of letters with the Symbolist poet Vyacheslav Ivanov. 
Gershenzon’s other works include monographs dealing with 
several 19"* century Russian revolutionaries and men of letters, 
as well as such major studies as Mechta I Mysl I.S. Turgeneva, 
(“The Dream and Thoughts of Turgenev,’ 1919), and Mudrost 
Pushkina, (“The Wisdom of Pushkin,” 1919). One of the fore- 
most Russian intellectuals of his age, he was the organizer and 
first chairman of the All-Russian Writers Union. Accused of 
slavophilism, he replied that he was forever bound to Judaism. 
Gershenzon was one of the earliest enthusiasts of the revival 
of Hebrew literature and fought for its recognition as a poten- 
tially major contribution to modern writing. He expressed his 
credo in his foreword to “The Hebrew Anthology” (Russian), 
and in The Key to Faith (Rus.; Eng. translation, 1925). Accord- 
ing to Gershenzon, “A free Jew does not cease being a Jew. On 
the contrary, only a free Jew is fully capable of absorbing Jew- 
ish spirit and merging it with his totally liberated humanity.” 
He published an article on *Bialik (1914) and essays on Juda- 
ism. He saw in universalism a Jewish spiritual phenomenon 
and attacked the Zionist movement. 
BIBLIOGRAPHy: Y.Z. Berman, M.O. Gershenzon (Rus., 1928), 
includes bibliography. 
[Maurice Friedberg / Shmuel Spector (24 ed.)] 


GERSHMAN, JOE (1903-1989), Canadian labor organizer, 
journalist. Born in the Ukraine, Joshua (Joe) Gershman ar- 
rived in Canada in 1921. His father had preceded him by eight 
years and had settled in Winnipeg. There the young Gershman 
got his first job as a fur dyer. Radicalized some years before by 
the Russian Revolution of 1917, Gershman joined the nascent 
Communist Party of Canada in 1923 and began working as a 
union organizer among the Jewish workers in Winnipeg's gar- 
ment industry. After several arrests for his trade union activ- 
ity, Gershman decided to move to Toronto, where he found 
work as a textile cutter. But factory work was of no interest 
to him and within a few weeks he quit to become, in his own 
description, a “professional revolutionary,’ which is what he 
would remain for the next 65 years. 

As an organizer for Communist-led unions which were 
in the forefront of the labor struggles of the period, Gershman 
was involved in dozens of strikes and demonstrations in the 
garment districts of Toronto and Montreal. Along with fellow 
Party members such as Joe *Salsberg and Sam Lipschitz he was 
elected to the executive of the national bureau of Jewish Com- 
munists. In 1935, Gershman found his true craft as a journalist. 
He became the editor of Der Kampf (The Struggle), the militant 
voice of the Jewish labor movement. He was a gifted writer and 
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a tireless polemicist and for the next 40 years he would publish 
a series of Communist newspapers — all in Yiddish. 

Unlike most other Jewish members who deserted the 
Party after the sordid revelations of Stalin’s antisemitism in 
the early 1950s, Gershman remained and continued to publish 
a left-wing Yiddish weekly, the Vochenblatt, until 1977. Only 
then, embittered and disappointed, did he leave the Commu- 
nist Party to protest the relentless anti-Jewish policies of the 


Soviet government. 
[Irving Abella (2"4 ed.)] 


GERSHOM (Heb. 074 ,01W/73), elder son of Moses and 
Zipporah (Ex. 2:22; 18:3). Gershom was born in Midian. The 
meaning of the name is unknown, but is explained as “a 
stranger there,’ symbolizing Moses’ flight from Egypt. Ac- 
cording to 1 Chronicles 23:16 and 26:24, Gershom’s son was 
Shebuel. Since, however, he is described as “the chief officer 
in charge of the treasuries” in the time of David, Shebuel was 
very likely a more distant descendant of Gershom. Another 
descendant was Jonathan who acted as a priest at the idol of 
Micah (Judg. 18:30; MT has “Moses” deferentially written with 
a suspended nun). The Gershomites had no functions in con- 
nection with the Tent of Meeting and no Levitical cities were 
apportioned to them. They apparently were priests to the tribe 
of Dan (ibid.). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Wright, in: ABD II, 993-94. 
[Nahum M. Sarna] 


GERSHOM BEN JUDAH ME’OR HA-GOLAH (c. 960- 
1028), one of the first great German talmudic scholars and a 
spiritual molder of German Jewry. Few biographical details 
are known of Gershom, most of the stories about him being 
of a legendary nature. He was apparently born in Metz, but 
his home was in Mainz (Isaac of Vienna, Or Zarua (1862), 
2, 275), where he conducted a yeshivah, and where he wrote 
in 1013 the ketubbah for his second wife Bona, who was a 
widow. A tombstone in Mainz of which the extant words are 
“,.. in memoriam: R. Gershom ben R....’ is thought to be his. 
Gershom mentions only one of his teachers, Judah b. Meir 
ha-Kohen Leontin “from whom I received most of my knowl- 
edge” (Responsa Meir of Rothenburg (Prague, 1895), 264). 
His own best-known pupils are Eliezer the Great (*Eliezer 
b. Issac of Worms), *Jacob b. Jakar, and *Isaac b. Judah, the 
last two of whom were the teachers of *Rashi. His brother 
Machir compiled a lexicon known as Alfa Beta Rabbi Makhir, 
now lost. An unconfirmed tradition maintains that Ger- 
shom had a son Eliezer, who headed a yeshivah. The *ris- 
honim, however, mention a son who was forcibly converted to 
Christianity and died before he could repent, yet his father 
fulfilled the laws of mourning for him (Or Zarua, ibid., 428). 
The probable time for this is 1012, when Heinrich 11 issued an 
edict of expulsion against the Jews of Mainz. Gershom suc- 
ceeded in turning Mainz into a major center for Torah study. 
This status lasted for a number of generations after his de- 
mise. 
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The reverence in which Rabbenu Gershom was held in 
subsequent generations was already expressed by Rashi: “Rab- 
benu Gershom, may the memory of the righteous and holy be 
for a blessing, who enlightened the eyes of the exile, and upon 
whom we all depend and of whom all Ashkenazi Jewry are the 
disciples of his disciple” (J. Mueller (ed.), Teshuvot Hakhmei 
Zarefat ve-Lutir (1881), no. 21). This is apparently also the 
source of the title “Meor ha-Golah” (“Light of the Exile”). 

Gershom’s name is connected with many takkanot, most 
famous of which is his herem (“ban”) against bigamy. Well 
known, too, is the herem forbidding the unauthorized read- 
ing of private letters. This latter takkanah in particular, and 
several others ascribed to him, may not really be his. Rashi 
cites only one takkanah in his name, the prohibition against 
reminding forcibly converted Jews, who have repented and 
returned to the fold, of their transgressions. Jacob *Tam men- 
tions his takkanah against emending talmudic texts. The two 
important takkanot enforcing monogamy and prohibiting 
the divorce of a wife against her will are attributed to him by 
*Meir of Rothenburg (loc. cit., nos. 866 and 1121), but Eliezer 
Nathan, who lived in Mainz a century after Gershom, refers 
to them as communal takkanot (Sefer Raban (Prague, 1610), 
121b). Fifteenth-century scholars attribute to him the ancient 
takkanah known as the *herem ha-yishuv (Israel of Krems’ 
gloss to Asher b. Jehiel, BB 2:12). It is possible that they were 
attributed to the great luminary to give these takkanot the 
weight of his great authority. On the other hand, there is no 
valid reason that takkanot ascribed to Gershom should not re- 
ally be his. The reason for this debate is the fact that no origi- 
nal texts of these takkanot have survived. That, coupled with 
the fact that the scholars of his own generation do not quote 
Gershom’s takkanot, raises the question of his authorship. 
However, later generations recognized the takkanot as his, 
including one individual who wrote to Solomon ben Aderet 
claiming that his community has an oral tradition regarding 
the takkanot. 

Gershom’s far-reaching ban on polygamy can be as- 
cribed to the socio-economic situation in Germany of that 
time. The Jewish community experienced a good deal of eco- 
nomic stability and the rise of a wealthy merchant class. At 
the same time, the status of women improved. This is evident 
in the large dowries that were received and in the fact that 
many women ran their husband’s businesses in his absence. 
An added factor was the increased sensitivity to social injus- 
tice. Thus, the time was ripe for a ban on polygamy in the 
Jewish community. 

Rabbenu Gershom’s responsa and halakhic decisions are 
scattered throughout the works of the French and German 
scholars, and have been collected by S. Eidelberg (1955). Most 
items deal with civil law. In them he bases himself upon the 
Bible and Talmud alone, and only seldom refers to the early 
geonim. In one place he writes that he prefers the opinion of 
his teacher Leontin, who likewise based himself on Scripture 
and Talmud (Meir of Rothenburg, loc. cit., no. 264), to that 
of the famous geonim Yehudai and Sherira, but the sources of 
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Leontin’s teaching are obscure. From his works it appears that 
Gershom was acquainted with the general German law of his 
time and was even influenced by it. His legal decisions were 
regarded as authoritative, particularly by French and German 
scholars throughout the centuries, and influenced the major 
direction of the halakhah in these countries. 

The commentaries attributed to R. Gershom which were 
published in the Vilna Romm edition of the Talmud to trac- 
tates Bava Batra, Taanit, and the whole of Seder Kedoshim 
(except Zevahim), are now considered not to be his. He prob- 
ably laid the foundations for them, but the present work is 
that of his pupils and their pupils. *Nathan b. Jehiel, in the 
Arukh, refers to it sometimes as “the commentary of the sages 
of Mainz,” and sometimes as that of Rabbenu Gershom, but 
mostly quotes it anonymously (over 550 times). It was super- 
seded by Rashi’s commentary and remained almost unknown 
until the time of Bezalel *Ashkenazi, who was also the first to 
ascribe them to Rabbenu Gershom. 

Gershom transcribed the Mishnah and the Masorah 
Gedolah of the Bible and corrected them. These copies were 
highly regarded by the rishonim, on account of their accuracy. 
He was the first Franco-German scholar to compose selihot 
and other piyyutim (collected by A.M. Habermann, 1944). 
His selihot were accepted in all German communities; most 
popular is the piyyut Zekhor Berit, included in the selihot of 
Rosh Ha-Shanah. They reflect the troubles and tribulations 
of his generation and are noteworthy for their simplicity and 
naturalness of expression and the emotion with which they 
are imbued. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Epstein, in: Festschrift... M. Steinschneider 
(1896), 115-43; Naphtali b. Shemuel (J.N. Simhoni), in: Ha-Shiloah, 
28 (1913), 14-22, 119-28, 201-12; Tykocinski, in: Festschrift... M. 
Philippson (1916), 1-5; Finkelstein, Middle Ages, index; idem, in: 
MGW], 74 (1930), 23-31; Baer, ibid., 71 (1927), 392-75 74 (1930), 31-345 
idem, in: Zion, 15 (1950), 1-41; A. Aptowitzer, Mavo le-Sefer Ravyah 
(1938), 330-5; Eidelberg, in: Zion, 18 (1953), 83-87; Z.W. Falk, Jewish 
Matrimonial Law in the Middle Ages (1966), index s.v. Gershom. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.M. Passamaneck, in: Journal of Jewish Studies, 
29:1 (1978), 57-74; A. Pichnuk, in: Shanah be-Shanah (1972), 220-25; 
A. Grossman, Hakhmei Ashkenaz ha-Rishonim (1981), 106-175; idem, 
in: Jewish History, Essays in Honor of Chimen Abramsky (1988), 3-23; 
S.Z. Havlin, in: Shenaton ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri, 2 (1974), 200-57; idem, 
in: ibid., 11-12 (1984-86), 317-35. 


[Shlomo Eidelberg / David Derovan (24 ed.)] 


GERSHOM BEN SOLOMON (13! century), Provengal 
scholar of Béziers. No biographical details are known about 
him. He compiled a halakhic work, Shalman, giving the hal- 
akhic rulings of the Talmud according to the order of the hala- 
khot of Isaac Alfasi, and approximating the order of Maimo- 
nides in his Mishneh Torah. In some sources Gershom’s work 
is erroneously called Shulhan and is not to be confused with 
the Sefer Shulhan in the Paris National Library (Zotenberg, no. 
415; see Benjacob, 583 no. 687, and Lubetzky, bibl.). Gershom’s 
book was completed by his son SAMUEL BEN GERSHOM who 
also participated in the composition of the earlier portion. Lu- 
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betzky corrected the name Meshullam b. Gershom to Sam- 
uel b. Gershom in Bet ha-Behirah (Introduction to Avot). The 
book and its author are referred to in Mikhtam by David b. 
Levi of Narbonne (ed. by A. Sofer (1959), 223), the commen- 
tary of Manoah b. Jacob of Narbonne on Maimonides’ Yad 
(Constantinople, 1718, ub, et al.), Kol Bo and Orhot Hayyim 
(see index), Avudarham (ed. by C.L. Ehrenreich (1927), 29), 
and in Sefer Baalei Asufot (still in manuscript; see Lubetzky). 
Samuel was the teacher of *Judah b. Jacob, the author of the 
last-named work. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Isaac de Lattes, Shaarei Ziyyon, ed. by S. Bu- 
ber (1885), 44; Michael, Or, no. 687; Gross, Gal Jud, 99f.; Meshullam b. 
Moses of Beziers, Sefer ha-Hashlamah, ed. by J. Lubetzky, 1 (1885), in- 
trod. xv; Benedikt, in: Sinai, 29 (1951), 191-3; idem, in: Ks, 27 (1951), 143 
and n. 60; Sussman, in: Kovez al Yad, n.s. 6, pt. 2 (1966), 283, 285. 


[Shlomoh Zalman Havlin] 


GERSHON, GERSHONITES (Heb. }i¥/14; in Chron. usually 
Gershom, 0W3 ,0iW/73), the eldest son of Levi, from whom a 
division of the Levites traced their descent (Gen. 46:11; Ex. 
6:16-17; Num. 3:17 ff.; Josh. 21:6, 27; 1 Chron. 5:27; 6:1). The clan 
descended from Gershon is designated “Gershonites” (Heb. 
°1774i3; e.g., Num. 3:21). Two sons of Gershon, Libni and Shi- 
mei, are also mentioned (Ex. 6:17; Num. 3:18; 1 Chron. 6:2); 
in 1 Chronicles 23:7 and 26:21 Ladan is used in place of Libni. 
After the exile, very little mention is made of the Gershonites 
as such. However, the distinguished guild of Asaphites is said 
to be descended from Gershon (1 Chron. 6:24-28 [39-43]), 
and 128 (Ezra 2:41), or 148 (Neh. 7:44), of the Asaphites are 
reported to have taken up residence in Jerusalem. They led 
the music at the laying of the foundation of the Temple (Ezra 
3:10) and blew the trumpets at the dedication of the city walls 
(Neh. 12:35). The traditions that make Gershon the eldest son 
of Levi presumably originated in a period in which the Ger- 
shonite clan was significant. Yet in terms of their position in 
the levitical hierarchy, the Kohathites seem to rank higher in 
that they transported the sacred vessels of the tabernacle in- 
cluding the ark (Levine). 

The biblical sources describe four stages in the history of 
the Gershonites. These sources are of mixed historical value. 

(1) According to the Book of Numbers, during the des- 
ert wanderings, the clans encamped behind the Tabernacle, 
to the west (Num. 3:23). In the census of the Levites from the 
age of one month up, the recorded entries of all the Gershon- 
ite males came to 7,500 (3:22), and the entries of males from 
the age of 30 through 50 came to 2,630 (4:39-40). Their duty 
was to carry the hangings which comprised the Tabernacle 
proper, the outer coverings and the hangings of the court, with 
their cords, and the altar and accessories (3:25-26; 4:24-26; cf. 
10:17), for which they were assigned two carts and four oxen, 
as required for their service (7:7). They were under the direc- 
tion of Ithamar, the youngest son of Aaron the priest. Given 
the arrangement of the Israelites according to degel in these 
narratives, a feature known from the archives from *Elephan- 
tine of the fifth century B.C.£., it is to that period that we must 
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assign the desert traditions concerning the Gershonites. (2) 
After the settlement in the land, the Gershonites were assigned 
13 Cities in the tribal territories of the half-clan of Manasseh 
on the eastern side of the Jordan and of the clans of Issachar, 
Asher, and Naphtali, on the western side (Josh. 21:6, 27-33; 
1 Chron. 6:47, 56-61). Several scholars date these lists to the 
eighth century. 

(3) According to the Chronicler, at the direction of David 
the Temple music was conducted partly by Asaph, a Ger- 
shonite, and his family (e.g., 1 Chron. 25:1-2). David also ap- 
pointed the clan to undertake service in the Temple when he 
organized the Levites into divisions “according to the sons of 
Levi” (23:6-11; 26:20 ff.). 

The last time the Gershonites are mentioned as such is in 
the list of Levites who took part in the cleansing of the Temple 
under Hezekiah (11 Chron. 29:12-13). Here the Gershonites are 
moved to third position. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Propp, in: ABD, 2:994-95; B. Levine, 
Numbers 1-20 (1993), 144-51; S. Japhet, 1 & 11 Chronicles (1993), 


920-21. 
[Shlomo Balter / S.David Sperling (2"¢ ed.)] 


GERSHON, ISAAC (d. after 1620), scholar and proofreader. 
His full name was Isaac b. Mordecai Gershon Treves but he is 
usually referred to simply as Isaac Gershon. Gershon was born 
in Safed and studied under Moses *Alshekh. He went to Venice 
not later than 1576, and on his journey there published his She- 
lom Esther (Constantinople, c. 1575-76), an anthology of the 
commentaries of the French and Spanish scholars to the Book 
of Esther. For more than 30 years he worked as proofreader 
of books published in Venice, mainly by the Safed scholars. 
Among the works he saw through the press were Beit Elohim 
(1576) by Moses di *Trani; Reshit Hokhmah (1579) by Elijah 
di Vidas; Manot ha-Levi (1585) by Solomon *Alkabez; Zemirot 
Yisrael (1599-1600) by Israel *Najara; the Pentateuch commen- 
tary by Moses Alshekh (1601-07); the Sefer Haredim (1601) by 
Eleazar *Azikri; and responsa by Moses Galante (1608). Isaac 
Gershon was a member of the Venice bet din and his signature 
appears on its resolutions and edicts together with those of the 
Venice rabbis Ben Zion Sarfaty and Judah Leib *Saraval. He 
published Mashbit Milhamot (Venice, 1606), containing the 
rulings of those rabbis who were lenient in connection with 
the *Rovigo mikveh. He wrote commentaries to other books 
of the Bible; his commentary on Malachi was published in Lik- 
kutei Shoshannim (ibid., 1602). Together with the other rab- 
bis of Venice, he defended the emissary, Jedidiah b. Moses b. 
Mordecai Galante, who was accused of embezzling money he 
had collected for Erez Israel. Some of Isaac’s responsa are ex- 
tant, published in the works of his contemporaries or in man- 
uscript. Toward the end of his life, apparently in the 1620s, he 
returned to Safed, and died there. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Montefiore, in: REJ, 10 (1885), 185, 195, 
199; Sonne, in: KS, 7 (1930/31), 281f.; 34 (1959), 135f. idem, Kobez al 
Jad, 5 (15) (1950), 206, 211; Yaari, Sheluhei, 251, 844; idem, Mehkerei 
Sefer (1958), 135, 159, 171f., 174, 421; Judah Aryeh of Modena, Ziknei 
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Yehudah, ed. by S. Simonsohn (1956), 37 (introd.); Tamar, in: Ks, 33 


(1957/58), 377f. 
[David Tamar] 


GERSHON, KAREN (Kathe Lowenthal; 1923-1993), Ger- 
man-born poet who came to England before World War 11 
without her parents, who died in the camps. Gershon’s Se- 
lected Poems (1966), written under the pseudonym “Karen 
Gershon,’ gave powerful expression to the refugee’s thoughts 
and emotions from childhood. She also edited We Came as 
Children (1966), a collective autobiography of young refugees, 
some of whom, like herself, eventually married English non- 
Jews; and Postscript (1969), an account of Jewish life in West 
Germany after 1945. She settled in Israel in 1969 but returned 
to England in 1975 and died in London. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online as “Kathleen Tripp” (her 


married name). 
[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 


GERSHON, PINCHAS (Pini; 1951— ), Israeli basketball 
coach who led the Maccabi Tel Aviv basketball team to three 
European championships. Gershon’s career as a player ended 
early, and he then began to coach. In 1993, he guided Galil 
Elyon to a national championship, the only time in 40 years 
a team other than Maccabi Tel Aviv had won it. In 1996 he 
coached Hapoel Jerusalem and took the National Cup. In 1998 
he took over Maccabi Tel Aviv, which had had little success in 
Europe in the preceding years, and led it to the European Fi- 
nal Four. In 2001 Maccabi won the championship, defeating 
Greek powerhouse Panathinaikos. After taking a break from 
coaching, and with Tel Aviv slated to host the Final Four, he 
returned for the 2003/4 season to take Maccabi to a second 
European championship. In 2004/5 Maccabi took the champi- 
onship again, becoming the first team since 1991 with back-to- 
back titles. Gershon was also named Euroleague Coach of the 
Year, and as a warm-up for the 2005/6 season took the team 
to the United States, where it split two games against NBA op- 
ponents, beating the Toronto Raptors at the buzzer. 
Flamboyant and outspoken, Gershon changed the face 
of European basketball with his offense-minded play and baf- 
fling match-up zone. Under his tutelage, Maccabi continued 
to be the country’s leading sports attraction, playing before 
sellout crowds in Tel Aviv and attracting the cream of local 


and foreign players. 
ee [Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 


GERSHON BEN SOLOMON OF ARLES (late 13" cen- 
tury), Provencal scholar. There is almost no exact informa- 
tion about his life. The period in which he lived is estimated 
from the sources he used for his book Shaar ha-Shamayim 
(The Gate of Heaven, tr. by ES. Bodenheimer, 1953), the only 
work by him which is extant, and probably the only one he 
wrote. It has been estimated that this work was written be- 
tween 1242 and 1300. 

It is now agreed that Gershon lived in Arles in south- 
ern France (Provence). The traditional notion that he lived 
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in Catalonia is shown to be incorrect by his own words: “For 
in the area of Catalonia the sheep and goats are smaller than 
those in our area” (Shaar ha-Shamayim (Roedelheim, 1801), 
30b, 26-27). Spain is also not his place of residence: “One in 
our provinces and one in the provinces of Spain” (ibid., 20a, 
4). It also appears that Gershon regarded France as outside his 
homeland (ibid., 16a, 11). 

Shaar ha-Shamayim is a brief popular summary of the 
natural sciences, astronomy, and theology of Gershon’s day. 
It is divided into three parts: natural sciences, theology, and 
astronomy. The first part contains ten treatises, on the fol- 
lowing subjects: the four elements (including a discussion of 
meteorology); inanimate objects; plants; animals; fowls; bees, 
ants, and spiders; fish; man; parts of the body; sleeping and 
waking (including a discussion on dreams). The chapters on 
man include also psychological data, the law of heredity, and 
even clinical prognoses. 

The first part is the longest and most detailed. In the ex- 
tant editions of the work it takes up five-sixths of the entire 
book, but in some manuscripts there are obvious additions, 
which are not found in the printed version. 

Gershon lists a great number of Greek, Latin, Arabic, 
and Jewish authors, and cites from their works. Among the 
authors cited by him are Homer, Plato, Pythagoras, Aristotle, 
Galen, Hippocrates, Al-Farabi, Avicenna, and Averroes. It ap- 
pears that he received this knowledge from Hebrew transla- 
tions of earlier scientific and philosophic literature rather than 
from original sources. He states in his introduction that he 
had “some of the books of the philosophers which had been 
translated from their languages to his own.” He further states, 
with regard to the second and third parts of the book, that he 
based it primarily on those writings of *Maimonides and the 
Arabic scholar Al-Farghani (ninth century), which suited his 
purposes. It is not known which direct sources were used for 
the first part of the book. 

In addition to citing from written sources, Gershon also 
set down what he had heard through reports from Jews or 
Christians. He was not an independent thinker; even where 
he makes statements in the first person, these are often taken 
literally from other sources. 

Because there were not enough adequate words in He- 
brew, and perhaps also in order to make for easier under- 
standing, Gershon expressed many scientific concepts and 
objects by their foreign names, which he probably found in 
his sources. These names, usually Latin or Arabic, are an in- 
tegral part of the text, unlike the foreign usages in other me- 
dieval writings, such as the commentaries of *Rashi, whose 
purpose in using foreign words is merely to clarify the mean- 
ing of difficult Hebrew terms. 

Shaar ha-Shamayim served for hundreds of years as a 
popular book of sciences for readers of Hebrew. It was widely 
circulated and is extant in many manuscripts. The extant edi- 
tions are all imperfect and incomplete in comparison with a 
few of the manuscripts. The first edition (Venice, 1547) appar- 
ently served as a basis for all subsequent editions (Roedelheim, 
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1801; Zolkiew, 1805; Warsaw, 1876; Jerusalem, 1944), in which 
corrections were made only on the basis of conjecture. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Kopf, in: Tarbiz, 24 (1955), 150-66, 274-89, 
410-25; A. Neubauer, in: MGwy, 21 (1872), 182-4; H. Gross, ibid., 28 
(1879), 20ff., Gross, Gal Jud, 82-83, 94; Steinschneider, Uebersetzun- 
gen, 9-16; idem, in: REJ, 5 (1882), 278; Renan, Rabbins, 589-91. 


[Lothar Kopf] 


GERSHOVITZ, SAMUEL (1907-1960), U.S. social worker 
and Jewish Welfare Board (jJwB) executive. Gershovitz was 
born in New Rochelle, New York, but raised in the Midwest. 
Gershovitz’s association with JwB began in 1939 with his po- 
sition as field secretary for the Midwest. In 1942 Gershovitz 
received his first position with national ws. He became ex- 
ecutive director in 1947 and executive vice president in 1952. 
He traveled widely, organizing usos, community centers, and 
similar projects in Europe, Central America, and the Pacific. 
In Anchorage, Alaska, he set up the first Jewish community 
council. 


GERSHOY, LEO (1897-1975), U.S. historian. Born in Russia, 
Gershoy was brought to the United States in 1903. He taught 
at Long Island University (1920-38) and Sarah Lawrence Col- 
lege (1938-46). After serving in World War 11, he was profes- 
sor of history at New York University from 1946. Gershoy’s 
field was French history, specializing in the Ancien Régime 
and the French Revolution. Among his publications were The 
French Revolution and Napoleon (1933; new annotated biog- 
raphy, 1964); From Despotism to Revolution, 1763-1789 (1944, 
1962”); The Era of the French Revolution, 1789-1799: Ten Years 
That Shook the World (1957); and Progress and Power (with 
C. Becker, 1965). In 1975 the American Historical Association 
established the Leo Gershoy Award, which is presented an- 
nually to the author of the most outstanding work published 
in English on any aspect of 17**- and 18'-century western 


E history. 
piace [Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


GERSHUNI, GRIGORI ANDREYEVICH (1870-1908), 
Russian revolutionary; founder and leader of the terrorist 
arm of the Socialist-Revolutionary (s.-R.) Party. Gershuni 
was born in Tavrova, an estate in the Kovno province where 
his father was a tenant. After a short period in heder he was 
educated in a Russian high school in Shavli (Siauliai), but at 
the age of 15, before graduating, he was sent by his parents to 
another town to be a pharmacist’s apprentice. He eventually 
settled in Minsk (1898) where he opened a bacteriological 
laboratory. There he took part in semi-legal educational ac- 
tivities among working-class people and was gradually drawn 
into clandestine circles, partly under the influence of Yekat- 
erina Breshkovskaya, the “grandmother of the Russian Revo- 
lution.” The turning point in his revolutionary career was a 
fortnight of arrest and interrogation in 1900, when the czar- 
ist police officer Zubatov tried to enlist him into the loyalist 
workers’ movement organized by himself as a counterforce to 
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terrorism and revolutionary ideology. The effect on Gershuni 
was exactly the opposite. He became an ardent supporter of 
anti-czarist terrorism, and when several revolutionary groups 
merged into the s.-R. Party, it was Gershuni who organized 
and headed its terrorist arm, the famous Fighting Organiza- 
tion (Boyevaya Organizatsiya), which, under his personal 
guidance, assassinated some of the highest and most hated of- 
ficials and dignitaries, among them the minister Sipiagin and 
governor Bogdanovich. Yevno *Azeff, who was later unmasked 
as an agent provocateur of the police, became his closest col- 
laborator in leading the Fighting Organization and took it 
over in 1903, when Gershuni was denounced by another police 
agent and arrested. A military tribunal sentenced Gershuni to 
death, but the sentence was later commuted to life imprison- 
ment. He was imprisoned in the old Schluesselburg fortress 
in 1906, but after having been transported to an eastern Sibe- 
rian prison, he was smuggled out in a cabbage barrel and in 
a daring flight, by way of China (where he met Sun Yat-sen) 
and Japan, he reached the United States. There he addressed 
socialist mass meetings of Jewish and other workers in many 
cities and collected funds for the Russian s.-R. Party. Several 
weeks later he appeared in Finland where he publicly attended 
the second s.-r. Party congress in 1907. In 1908 Gershuni died 
in a Zurich hospital after an illness. In his last days he learned 
about the Azeff affair. His friends arranged for his burial in 
the Montparnasse cemetery in Paris alongside other famous 
Russian revolutionaries. His funeral grew into an impressive 
demonstration of international sympathy for the Russian rev- 
olutionary movement. 

Gershuni became a legendary figure in his lifetime. Al- 
though completely assimilated in Russian language and cul- 
ture, he was always conscious of being a Jew. In his revolu- 
tionary speech before the military tribunal in 1903 he stressed 
the plight of the Jewish masses in Russia. In his behavior in 
prison and in his dealings with the czarist authorities he was 
always proud and courageous, so as not to play into the hands 
of antisemitic propaganda which tried to present the Jewish 
revolutionaries as cowardly manipulators behind the scenes. 
To his friend Chaim *Zhitlowsky he said that after the revo- 
lution, when liberty would be achieved in Russia, he would 
join those who devote themselves completely to Jewish inter- 
ests. Gershuni’s reminiscences Iz nedavnovo proshlavo (“From 
the Recent Past”) were published in Paris by the s.-r. central 
committee (1908). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.I. Spiridovich, Zapiski zhandarma (19287); 


V. Chernov (ed.), Grigory Gershuni: Zayn Leben un Tetikeyt (1934); 
M. Rosenbaum, Erinerungen fun a Sotsyalist-Revolutsyoner, 2 vols. 


(1924). 


[Binyamin Eliav] 


GERSHUNI, MOSHE (1936- ), Israeli painter. Gershuni 
was born in Tel Aviv. His father was a farmer and as a young 
man Gershuni thought he would be one too. When he was 
19 his father was killed in a car accident and young Gershuni 
had to work in the family orchards. Only when he was 24 did 
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he begin to study art in evening classes at the Avni Institute 
(1960-64). He studied sculpture and thought of himself as a 
sculptor. In the 1960s he was one of the young avant-garde art- 
ists who exhibited with the support of the Ten Plus group in 
Tel Aviv and came to the attention of Yona Fisher at the Israel 
Museum in Jerusalem. 

From 1970 to 1978 Gershuni taught at the Bezalel Acad- 
emy of Art and Design in Jerusalem. As a teacher, in keep- 
ing with the spirit of the times, he guided his students toward 
a Modern-Conceptual art style. Gershuni himself exhibited 
works in the same style, such as a piece of paper with a piece 
of margarine on it or torn paper on which he wrote, “The pa- 
per looks white but inside it is black” In those years he was a 
part of a small group of artists, among them Micha *Ullman 
and Avital Geva, who met with their mentor, Itzhak *Danziger, 
to talk about art. They worked as a group in peripheral areas 
and also created political art. As a result of a conceptual-ideo- 
logical rebellion Gershuni was dismissed from Bezalel at the 
end of the 1970s. He changed his personal life style as well as 
his artistic style, which became emotional and expressive. He 
started to use his fingers as his tools, stained the canvas or the 
paper with mixed colors, and added scribbling and free hand- 
writing. During these years he began to deal with the subject 
of homosexuality. 

One of the main themes that Gershuni ventured to deal 
with was the Holocaust. In his complicated way he mixed Yid- 
dish, the swastika, the star of David, and verses from prayer. 
It was the first time in Israeli art that the swastika was repre- 
sented, and it courageously reflected Gershuni’s desire to get 
into the very heart of the subject. In the Venice Biennial he 
used the image of blood, creating a puddle of blood on the 
floor and writing German words referring to the Holocaust 
on the walls. In these works he also used cutlery and towels 
to symbolize the Jewish religious heritage and basic existence, 
purity and impurity. 

With the same daring Gershuni dealt with the wars of the 
State of Israel. In a series of paintings he scribbled the name 
Itzhak and wrote repetitive sentences about soldiers and kill- 
ing together with quotations from Israeli patriotic songs. Gers- 
huni was also one of the first artists to get involved in Judaism, 
delving deeply into his Jewish identity. 

In 2003 Gershuni was awarded the Israel Prize. Gershuni 
decided to come to the ceremony but for political reasons re- 
fused to shake hands with Prime Minister Ariel Sharon and 
Education Minister Limor Livnat. After much tumult in the 
media and appeals in the Supreme Court the decision was to 
deny him the prize. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Israel Museum, Moshe Gershuni 1980-1986 
(1986); Jerusalem Print Workshop, Under the Sun (2003). 

[Ronit Steinberg (2"4 ed.)] 


GERSHWIN, GEORGE (1898-1937), U.S. composer. Born in 
New York, he wrote his first songs while working as a pianist 
with a music publishing firm. His first revue, Half Past Eight 
(1918), was followed by the successful La La Lucille (1919) and 
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in the same year his song “Swanee,’ sung by Al *Jolson in the 
revue Sinbad, caused a sensation. He was commissioned by 
Paul Whiteman to compose a jazz symphony. The resultant 
work, Rhapsody in Blue for piano and orchestra, was first per- 
formed in New York in 1924, with the composer at the piano. 
It made jazz “respectable” for the American concert stage and 
made Gershwin famous. He composed the Concerto for Piano 
in F Major (1925), Three Preludes for Piano (1926), An Ameri- 
can in Paris (1928), Second Rhapsody (1931), and Cuban Over- 
ture (1932). Gershwin had little formal training, and after the 
success of the Rhapsody in Blue, in which he had received the 
help of an orchestrator, he studied with Rubin *Goldmark and 
Joseph *Schillinger. 

He continued composing music for films and Broad- 
way shows, his most successful revues being Lady Be Good 
(1924), Oh Kay (1926), Strike Up the Band (1927), Girl Crazy 
(1930), and Of Thee I Sing (1931), a political satire. Most of 
the lyrics for his revues and songs were written by his brother 
Ira (1896-1983). His last and greatest work was the folk 
opera Porgy and Bess (1935), based on Du-Bose Heyward’s 
play, Catfish Row, about the life of Southern blacks. Gershwin’s 
musical style was rooted in the jazz idiom of his time, and 
stimulated by the traditions of Southern blacks. Influences 
of cantorial style may be discerned in certain wide-ranging 
phrases, notably the clarinet solo which opens Rhapsody in 
Blue. 

On February 28, 1973, the U.S. government issued an 8- 
cent commemorative stamp in honor of George Gershwin as 
representative of musicians, on the occasion of the 75‘” anni- 
versary of his birth. It was the first stamp in the American Arts 
series of commemoratives, and the U.S. Postal Service issued 
a first day cover featuring him at the piano. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Rushmore, Life of George Gershwin (1966); 
I. Goldberg, George Gershwin: A Study in American Music (1931); M. 
Armitage (ed.), George Gershwin (1938); D. Ewen, A Journey to Great- 
ness, The Life and Music of George Gershwin (1956); G. Chase (ed.), 
American Composer Speaks (1966), 139-45. 


[Josef Tal/Bathja Bayer] 


GERSONI, HENRY (Heb., Gershoni, Zevi Hirsch; 1844- 
1897), journalist and author. Born in Vilna, he studied in the 
Vilna Rabbinical Seminary. Moving to St. Petersburg, he mar- 
ried a Christian girl and converted to Christianity. In 1868 he 
publicly confessed his conversion in Ha-Maggid, a leading He- 
brew periodical, but announced his repentance and reaffirmed 
his loyalty to Judaism. After many wanderings, he settled in 
New York in 1869. In 1874 he became a rabbi in Macon, Geor- 
gia. He also served as rabbi in Atlanta and in Chicago, where 
he published his short-lived weekly The Jewish Advance and, 
later, The Maccabean. He returned to New York in 1893 where 
he lived by his pen until his death. 

Devoted to the new Hebrew literature, Gersoni pub- 
lished articles in the leading Hebrew periodicals. He was also 
a pioneer of the Yiddish press in America, editor of the Post 
in New York (1870), and a contributor to Jewish periodicals 
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in the English language. He translated Turgenev into English 
and Longfellow’s Excelsior into Hebrew. 

Gersoni wrote on the burning problems of the day: Or- 
thodoxy and Reform, immigration to America and to Pales- 
tine, ethical culture, organizational life of Jewry. His subjec- 
tive and acute observations of the American scene are still 
of historic importance, e.g., in his Sketches of Jewish Life and 
History (1873). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Kabakoff, Halutzei ha-Sifrut ha-Ivrit ba- 


Amerikah (1966), 79-130. 
[Eisig Silberschlag] 


GERSON-KIWI, EDITH (Esther; 1908-1992), Israeli mu- 
sicologist. Born in Berlin, she studied with the harpsichord- 
ist Wanda *Landowska. Settling in Erez Israel in 1935, she 
devoted herself to teaching and to ethnomusicological re- 
search. Her work was sponsored at different periods by the 
Hebrew University, by the Ministry of Education and Cul- 
ture, and by various foundations. It included the collection 
of musical recordings which, by 1970, comprised 7,000 items. 
From 1967 she also lectured at Tel Aviv University. Her writ- 
ings deal with the musical traditions of Jewish communities 
and the mutual influences to be found in Jewish, Christian, 
and Muslim music. Her publications include The Persian Doc- 
trine of Dastga Composition (1963) and “Vocal Folk Polypho- 
nies of the Western Orient in Jewish Tradition” (in Yuval, 1 
(1968), 169-93). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Bayer, in: Bat Kol, 3 (1961), 33-35. 


°GERSTEIN, KURT (1905-1945), German anti-Nazi, ss of- 
ficer and head of the Waffen ss-Institute of Hygiene in Ber- 
lin. The son of a bourgeois family, a German nationalist, and 
a Christian, Gerstein joined the Nazi Party in 1933, while re- 
maining in the Protestant youth movement. He was expelled 
from the Nazi Party for activities on behalf of the dissident 
Bekenntniskirche (“Professing Church”) and was twice incar- 
cerated in concentration camps (1936 and 1938). Anxious to 
know more about the Nazis’ horrifying activities, he volun- 
teered for the Waffen-ss in March 1941 and became an em- 
ployee at its Hygiene Service. There are, however, other ver- 
sions of the reason for his entry into the ss. A professional 
engineer, Gerstein reached officer’s rank and due to his tech- 
nical abilities was named chief of the disinfection department. 
He lost a sister-in-law in the so-called euthanasia program. In 
1942, as an expert in the use of Zyklon B - a poison gas used 
in fumigations - Gerstein was sent by the *RsHA to *Belzec 
and *Treblinka, where his task was to substitute Zyklon B for 
diesel exhaust fumes as a means of mass murder. At Belzec 
he witnessed the killing of several thousand Jews from Lvov. 
Upon his return to Berlin, Gerstein tried to stop the murders, 
informing Swedish and Swiss legations, the Holy See, and un- 
derground Church groups, the German Confessing Church, 
of his experiences, but despite the accuracy of his reports, he 
encountered disbelief and indifference. Charged with the task 
of continuing to supply the murderous gas to the camps, Ger- 
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stein succeeded in destroying two consignments. At the end of 
the war, he submitted to an Anglo-American intelligence team 
a detailed report in French on Nazi atrocities which was used 
at the Nuremberg trials. Another, in German, was published 
after his death in Vierteljahreshefte fuer Zeitgeschichte (vol. 1, 
1953), entitled “Augenzeugenbericht zu den Massenvergas- 
ungen.” Arrested by the French as a suspected war criminal, 
Gerstein was found hanged in his cell on July 25, 1945, victim 
either of suicide or murder. His testimony remains essential 
to our understanding of Belzec, where so little first-hand in- 
formation was available. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Friedlaender, Kurt Gerstein, the Ambi- 
guity of Good (1969); idem, in: Midstream, 13 no. 5 (1967), 24-29; F. 
Helmut, K. Gerstein (Ger., 1964); R. Hochhuth, The Representative 
(1963), (U.S. title - The Deputy). P. Joffroy, A Spy for God: The Ordeal 


of Kurt Gerstein (1971). 
[Yehuda Reshef] 


GERSTEN, BERTA (1897-1972), Yiddish actress. Born in 
Cracow, Poland, Gersten started her career in the U.S., in 1908, 
playing a boy in J. Gordin’s Mirele Efros. In 1918 she joined 
Maurice Schwartz’s Yiddish Art Theater and remained with 
Schwartz for 25 years, performing leading roles in New York 
and on tour, frequently playing opposite Jacob Ben-Ami. She 
appeared in Yiddish films, among them Yiskor (1933), The 
Jester (1937), Mirele Efros (1938), A Letter to Mother (1938), 
and God, Man and Devil (1950). She also played Benny Good- 
man’s mother, Dora, in the 1955 English-language film The 
Benny Goodman Story. Gersten performed on Broadway in 
The World of Sholem Aleichem (1954), The Flowering Peach 
(1955), A Majority of One (1959), and Sophie (1963). Her final 
appearance was in 1971 at the Folksbiene Playhouse in New 
York, playing opposite her lifelong friend and colleague Ben- 


Ami in My Father’s Court. 
[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


GERSTLE, LEWIS (1824-1902), U.S. merchant. Gerstle, 
born in Ichenhausen, Bavaria, immigrated to America about 
1845, settling in Louisville, Ky., and then in California. After 
prospecting for gold briefly, he joined Louis Sloss and Com- 
pany of Sacramento, general merchandise dealers. During this 
time, Gerstle and Sloss married the sisters Hannah and Sarah 
Greenebaum. Moving to San Francisco in about 1860, Ger- 
stle and Sloss entered the stock brokerage business, bought 
and sold hides, operated a tannery, and acquired shipping in- 
terests. In 1868, after the American purchase of Alaska, they 
and others organized the highly successful Alaska Commer- 
cial Company for trade in the new territory. They received a 
fur seal concession, established trading posts, and supplied 
miners during the Klondike gold strike of 1897. Gerstle was a 
director of Congregation Emanu-El and the Pacific Hebrew 
Orphan Asylum and Home Society, a member of the Vigi- 
lance Committee, and treasurer of the University of Califor- 
nia. He promoted manufacturing establishments and directed 
two banks. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Mack, Lewis and Hannah Gerstle (1953); 
M.A. Meyer, Western Jewry (1916); R. Glanz, Jews in American Alaska 
(1867-1880) (1953); L.D. Kitchener, Flag Over the North (1954); M. 
Zarchin, Glimpses of Jewish Life in San Francisco (1964). 


[Robert E. Levinson] 


GERTLER, MARK (1891-1939), English artist. Gertler was 
born in London, the son of a furrier, but spent part of his 
early childhood in Poland and America. Gertler was one of 
the most talented and romantic first generation painters to 
emerge from the wave of Jewish immigration to England at 
the turn of the century, and is today one of the most famous 
of Anglo-Jewish artists. Until he went to school at the age of 
eight, his only language was Yiddish. Later he began attending 
evening classes in art and worked for a firm of glass painters. 
In 1908, on the advice of Sir William *Rothenstein, the Jewish 
Educational Aid Society sent him to the Slade School of Art. 
Here he found himself among the brilliant group of Jewish stu- 
dents which included David *Bomberg, Jacob *Kramer, Ber- 
nard *Meninsky, and Isaac *Rosenberg. In 1911, before he was 
20, he painted one of his finest pictures, The Artist’s Mother, 
one of the collection of his works in the Tate Gallery, London. 
When he left the Slade in 1912, he began to receive important 
portrait commissions. Handsome, volatile, and a brilliant ra- 
conteur, he was taken up by the Bloomsbury Group of intel- 
lectuals, and seemed destined for greatness. Gertler’s early 
works were influenced by his life in the Whitechapel ghetto. 
In addition to the studies of his parents and neighbors, often 
in fancy dress, these include Rabbi and Grandchild (1913) and 
Rabbi and Rebbitzen (1914). Gertler was later influenced by 
post-impressionism. From 1919 onward he regularly visited 
the south of France. Gertler was close to many of the famous 
figures in the Bloomsbury Group, and was briefly the lover of 
one of its members, the painter Dora Carrington. He was also 
a friend of many other noted cultural figures of his time, in- 
cluding D.H. Lawrence and Aldous Huxley. His health began 
to deteriorate and eventually, depressed by his condition, by 
Hitler’s anti-Jewish campaign, and by financial problems re- 
sulting from decreasing success, he committed suicide in 1939. 
Since his death he has become the subject of much interest by 
biographers and critics. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bell, in: M. Gertler, Selected Letters, ed. by 
N. Carrington (1965), introduction; J. Rothenstein, British Art Since 
1900 (1962), 172, plates 85,86. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; 
N. Carrington (ed.), Mark Gertler: Selected Letters (1965); S. MacDou- 
gall, Mark Gertler (2002); J. Woodeson, Mark Gertler: Biography of a 


Painter, 1891-1939 (1972). 
[Charles Samuel Spencer] 


GERTNER, LEVI (1908-1976) and MEIR (1905-1976), ed- 
ucationists who profoundly influenced modern Hebrew and 
Jewish education in Britain. Born in Hungarian Transylvania 
of hasidic parents, they began their education in yeshivot. 
From 1929 to 1936 Levi Gertner studied history and phi- 
losophy at Berlin University before immigrating to Erez Israel, 
where he studied at the Hebrew University and taught at the 
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Youth Aliyah village of Geva. He arrived in Britain just before 
World War 11 in 1939 and in 1941 began work for the Zionist 
Federation. In 1950 he became director of the newly estab- 
lished Jewish Agency Education Department and in 1953 was 
made head of the Zionist Day School movement in Britain. 
Under his guidance 16 day schools were established. 

He organized and participated in 83 full-length and more 
than 100 weekend seminars of the Hebrew Seminar Move- 
ment. These were conducted in a traditional Jewish atmo- 
sphere, but attracted both the religious and the non-observant 
of all ages, including lecturers, teachers and students, family 
groups and individuals. 

Meir Gertner, a philosopical thinker and intellectual, fol- 
lowed a more academic pattern, although he was for a time 
deputy director of the Education Department of the Jewish 
National Fund in Jerusalem. After studying at Hamburg and 
the Hebrew University, he obtained his doctorate at Oxford. 
He became director of Hebrew studies at Carmel College and 
succeeded Isidore Wartski as Ahad Ha-am Lecturer (later 
Reader) in Modern Hebrew at the School of Oriental and Af- 
rican Studies in London. In 1972 he became J.H. Hertz Fel- 
low at the Oxford Centre for Post-Graduate Hebrew Studies. 

He played an active part in Anglo-Jewish communal life 
as co-chairman of the Jewish Book Council, a founder mem- 
ber of Jewish Book Week, chairman of the Cultural Commit- 
tee of the World Jewish Congress, and a Council member of 
the Hillel Foundation. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Chronicle (July 23, 1976; Aug. 8, 


1976). 
[Sonia L. Lipman] 


GERTSA (Rom. Herta), town in N. Bukovina, Chernovtsy 
district, Ukraine, which passed from Romania to the So- 
viet Union in 1940. The locality was founded in 1672. Jews of 
Galician origin, who were craftsmen and merchants, settled 
in Gertsa in the first quarter of the 18 century.A known lo- 
cal Jewish institution was a talmud torah of which a minute- 
book dating from 1764 has been preserved. The oldest tomb- 
stone in the cemetery dates from 1766. The community had 
four synagogues, of which the oldest was built at the end of 
the 18" century; a mikveh was founded in 1820, and a mixed 
school was established in the early 20" century. The commu- 
nity numbered 1,200 in 1803, 1,554 (56.4% of the total popula- 
tion) in c. 1859, 1,939 in 1899 (66.1%), 1,876 in 1910, and 1,801 
in 1930 (25%). Many of them were hasidim, followers of the 
admor of Buczacz, as well as a local admor. Maskilim also 
lived in the town, among them the bilingual Hebrew-Roma- 
nian writer Moise Roman-Ronetti. The bilingual Romanian- 
French poet Benjamin *Fondane (Fundoianu) was born in 
Gertsa, describing it in a poem. During the peasants’ revolt 
in 1907 the Jews in Gertsa prevented attacks and pillaging by 
organizing *self-defense. After the conferment of Romanian 
nationality in 1919, Jews were elected to the municipal council, 
and at one time a Jew served as vice mayor. In 1927 the Roma- 
nian governing party appointed a communal board from its 
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own adherents, but the Jews boycotted it and two years later 
ensured its resignation. In 1938 there were seven synagogues, 
an elementary Israelite-Romanian school, and a Zionist orga- 
nization. During World War 11 the Jews in Gertsa (1,600 per- 
sons) were deported to *Transnistria. Under the Soviet regime 
all the Jewish public buildings were secularized and national- 
ized. In the beginning of the Soviet regime (1940-41) dozens 
of Jews were deported to Siberia, only some of whom could 
return to Gertsa in 1960. The majority of Jews immigrated to 
Israel in the 1970s. Only a few Jews remain in Gertsa in the 
beginning of the 21°t century. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Schwarzfeld, Impopularea, reimpopu- 
larea $i intemeires tirgurilor si tirgusoarelor in Moldova (1914), 63, 
79; V. Tufescu, Tirgusoarele din Moldava si importanta lor economias 
(1942), 115, 118, 140. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. David (ed.), Gener- 
atii de iudaism si sionism: Dorohoi, Mihaileni, Darabani, Herta, 5 


vols. (1992-2000). 
[Lucian-Zeev Herscovici (2™4 ed.)] 


GERTZ, ELMER (1906-2000), U.S. lawyer. Gertz, who was 
born in Chicago and received his law degree from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, practiced law in his native city from 1930. He 
became known for his vigorous opposition to capital punish- 
ment, his defense of freedom of expression, and his fight for 
civil rights and liberties. In 1958, taking over the case begun 
in 1924 by legendary litigator Clarence Darrow, he obtained 
parole for Nathan Leopold, who had been convicted of mur- 
der and served 34 years in prison. In 1962 he secured commu- 
tation of the death sentence of William Crump for murder, 
on the grounds that Crump had been rehabilitated in prison 
while surviving nine stays of execution. Gertz helped to save 
the life of William Witherspoon, another convicted murderer, 
when the U.S. Supreme Court (1968) upheld his contention 
that prospective jurors should not have been challenged for 
their conscientious scruples against imposing the death pen- 
alty. He was also instrumental in the setting aside of the death 
penalty imposed on Jack *Ruby (1966). Gertz’s court pleas 
brought about the removal of the ban, on account of obscenity, 
on the sale of Frank Harris’ My Life and Loves, Henry Miller’s 
Tropic of Cancer (1964), and the works of the Marquis de Sade. 
He also secured the abolition by the U.S. Supreme Court of 
the Chicago motion picture censorship ordinance (1968). In 
the 1940s, as special counsel for the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, Gertz was successful in 
a test case to make housing restrictions in Illinois illegal. He 
helped secure passage of the Illinois Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Law and defended its validity before the Illinois Supreme 
Court in the late 1950s. 

Active in many Jewish communal affairs, Gertz was pres- 
ident of the Greater Chicago Council of the American Jewish 
Congress (1959-63). He served as an officer of the Society of 
Midland Authors and the Illinois Freedom to Read Commit- 
tee. From 1970 until his death, he taught civil rights courses 
at the John Marshall Law School. 

While serving as chairman of the Illinois Bill of Rights 
Committee of the Illinois Constitutional Convention (1969- 
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70), Gertz helped draft what has been called the strongest bill 
of rights of any state constitution in the country. Gertz also 
chaired the civil rights committees of the Illinois State Bar 
Association and the Chicago Bar Association (1978-80) and 
was president of the First Amendment Lawyers Association 
(1978-79). In 1983, he won a 14-year legal battle against the 
John Birch Society by suing its magazine publisher, Robert 
W. Welch, for libel in regard to an article written about him. 
This landmark case increased the instances in which a plaintiff 
could be deemed a private citizen and thus entitled to more 
protection against the press. 

Among his many honors, Gertz was a national trustee of 
the City of Hope, for which he received the Golden Key Award 
in 1966. He received the State of Israel Prime Minister’s Medal 
in 1972 (which he considered his greatest accomplishment), 
and Educator of the Year in 1975. In 2000, he was honored 
posthumously with the Illinois State Bar Association Medal 
of Merit. The association’s highest honor for a practicing at- 
torney, it is awarded only in extraordinary circumstances for 
exemplary accomplishments. 

Books written by Gertz include Frank Harris: A Study 
in Black and White (1931, with A.I. Tobin), The People vs. The 
Chicago Tribune (1942), A Handful of Clients (1965), Moment 
of Madness: The People vs. Jack Ruby (1968), Quest for a Con- 
stitution (1984), To Life: The Story of a Chicago Lawyer (1990), 
Errors, Lies, and Libel (with P. Kane, 1991), and Gertz v. Robert 
Welch, Inc.: The Story of a Landmark Libel Case (1992). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Myerson and E.C. Banfield, Politics, Plan- 
ning, and Public Interest (1955). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Gertz and 
E Lewis (eds), Henry Miller: Years of Trial & Triumph, 1962-1964: The 
Correspondence of Henry Miller & Elmer Gertz (1978). 


[Morton Mayer Berman / Ruth Beloff (2"¢ ed.)] 


GERUSIA (Gr. yepovoia), council of elders, common 
throughout the Hellenistic world (e.g., Sparta, Cyrene). Since 
the “elders” or “city elders” (Ziknei ha-Ir) are mentioned re- 
peatedly in the Bible (cf. Deut. 19:12, 21:2 ff; Josh. 20:4; Judg. 
8:14; 1 Sam. 9:3; 1 Kings 21:8,11; Ruth 4:2ff.), Josephus con- 
cludes that the earliest Jewish Gerusia dates back to biblical 
times, functioning as a high court together with the high priest 
and prophets (Ant. 4:218). During the Hellenistic period the 
Gerusia appears not merely as a legislative and judicial body, 
but as representative of the Jewish population of Judea. Thus 
in the famous edict of Antiochus 111 the Great, following his 
conquest of Palestine, the Seleucid monarch describes the 
splendid reception given him by the Jews - in the person of 
the Gerusia (and not, as might have been expected, the high 
priest). As a result, the members of the Gerusia were exempted 
from a number of taxes, together with officials of the Temple 
(Ant. 12:138ff.). Similarly, Antiochus rv Epiphanes, in an epis- 
tle to the Jews, addresses his remarks to the Gerusia and not 
the high priest (11 Macc. 11:27). That the Jews of this period 
considered the Gerusia their official representative body is fur- 
ther apparent from the correspondence of “those in Jerusalem 
and Judea, the Gerusia, and Judah” to their brethren in Egypt 
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during the early years of the Hasmonean rebellion (11 Macc. 
1:10). When Jonathan became leader of the Jewish nation, the 
office of high priest was apparently formally recognized as re- 
presentative of the people, and thus in a correspondence with 
the Spartans “Jonathan the high priest and the Gerusia” are 
listed together (1 Macc. 12: 6; Jos., Ant. 13, 166). 

It would be a mistake, however, to identify the Geru- 
sia, which appears to be a permanent representative body of 
elders dating back to the Persian period (cf. Judith 4:8, 11: 14, 
15:8), with the “Great Assembly” (keneset ha-gedolah), a body 
representing the total Jewish population of Palestine, and 
convened only when important constitutional decisions were 
taken. The “elders” are thus mentioned as a part of the Great 
Assembly that appointed Simeon high priest and leader of 
the Jewish nation (1 Macc. 14:28). It is feasible, however, that 
the Gerusia eventually evolved into what became known 
as the “Sanhedrin” of Jerusalem, although the precise date 
of the introduction of this term is unknown (cf. H. Mantel, 
Studies in the History of the Sanhedrin (1961), 49-50, 61-62, 
for a summation of the numerous views on this problem). 
According to Philo (Flaccus, 10:74) there also existed a Jew- 
ish Gerusia in Alexandria, which during the rule of Augus- 
tus replaced the previous form of local Jewish leadership, the 
ethnarchate. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.B. Hoenig, Great Sanhedrin (1953); Y.M. 


Grintz, Sefer Yehudit (1957), 105. 
[Isaiah Gafni] 


GERY, a small group of ethnic Russians who adhere to Juda- 
ism. As a separate religious group the Gery emerged in the 
early 19" century from the sect of the Subbotniki (Sabbatar- 
ians) and in the late 19'-early 20" centuries adopted Ortho- 
dox Judaism. The Gery strive to observe all the command- 
ments of the Jewish religion and to merge totally with Jews of 
Jewish ethnic origin, including by marriage. Many Gery sent 
their children to *yeshivot. They lived scattered through many 
districts of Russia (Astrakhan, Saratov, Tambov, Voronezh) on 
the Don, in the Kuban, in the northern Caucasus and Trans- 
caucasus, and in Siberia where they were sent as exiles. They 
were persecuted by the czarist government and the Russian 
Orthodox Church which considered “Judaizing” sects espe- 
cially dangerous. Cases are known of Jews serving the Gery 
as rabbis, ritual slaughterers, and teachers. Important roles in 
their religious education were played by an anonymous Jewish 
distiller from Tambov district who lived among the Gery from 
1805 and in the 1880s by a Lithuanian Jew, David Teitelbaum. 
Many Gery families settled in the land of Israel in the 19" cen- 
tury, particulary in Galilee (Yesud ha-Ma‘alah, Bet-Gan, etc.) 
and within two to three generations were completely assimi- 
lated into the surrounding Jewish populations. After the Rus- 
sian proclamation of the freedom of religion in 1905, the Gery, 
now known as “sabbatarians of the Jewish faith,” gained the 
right to legal recognition of their communities and the right 
to build synagogues (e.g., at Stantsiya Zima in the Irkutsk dis- 
trict, Tiflis). Although the number of Gery has significantly 
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declined, they still continue to exist (in the Voronezh district, 
on the Don, in the northern Caucasus, and elsewhere). 

In Israel the Gery are recognized as Jews both from the 
point of view of Halakhah and by the laws of the state. Many 
Gery in the Soviet Union are actively fighting for emigration 
to Israel and a number of Gery families left for Israel between 
1971 and 1980. Twenty families from the village of Iinka, Talov 
county, Voronezh district, who moved to Israel in 1973-76 evi- 
dently have a Gery background. 


[Shorter Jewish Encylopaedia in Russian] 


GESANG, NATHAN-NACHMAN (1886-1944), one of the 
leaders and president of the Zionist Organization and of the 
Keren Hayesod of Argentina. Born in Cracow, Gesang went to 
Berlin to study and became active in the Zionist movement. 
When he moved to Britain (in 1909) he became secretary of 
the British Zionist Organization. In 1910 he settled in Argen- 
tina and after a short while became the first hired secretary of 
the local “Zionist Party.” He was one of the leaders of Argen- 
tine Jewry and served as president of the Zionist Federation 
(General Zionists) in 1922-23, 1930-31, and 1941-1944. Gesang 
was active in the propagation of Zionism from the very begin- 
ning of its work, with his speeches and organizational work in 
Buenos Aires as well as in the province communities, in cit- 
ies, and in agricultural settlements. He represented the Argen- 
tine Zionist Federation at some Zionist Congresses. In 1937 
he supported a kind of cooperation with Jabotinsky and the 
Revisionists who had seceded from the World Zionist Orga- 
nization and were organized in Ha-Zohar. In the 1930s Gesang 
promoted the establishment of a representation of the Jewish 
Agency in Argentina. He participated in the promotion of He- 
brew language and culture and published articles in Hebrew, 
Yiddish, and Spanish on Zionist affairs and Jewish studies. 
Among his published books are Der Hoveve Tzionism un der 
Politisher Tzionizm (“Hovevei Zion Movement and Political 
Zionism,” Yid. and Sp., 1937) and a new edition of the Kuzari 
by Judah Halevi, with a detailed introduction (1943). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Schenkolewski-Kroll, Ha-Tenuah ha-Zionit 
ve-ha-Miflagot ha-Ziyyoniyyot be-Argentina — 1935-1948 (1996). 
[Getzel Kressel / Efraim Zadoff (274 ed.)] 


GESELLSCHAFT DER FREUNDE (Ger. “Society of 
Friends”), German mutual aid society. The society was 
founded in 1792 by Berlin bachelors, among them Isaac *Eu- 
chel, Aaron Wolfssohn, and Joseph Mendelssohn. It officially 
aimed at mutual aid in cases of illness, poverty, business prob- 
lems, and death. However, during the first decades of its ex- 
istence the Gesellschaft also served as the main organization 
of the late Berlin *Haskalah and was successfully involved in 
the ongoing fight against the ritual of early burial. 

During the first decades of the 19"* century, the charac- 
ter of the Gesellschaft der Freunde changed. Instead of being 
an organization of just one social group, it became the cul- 
tural center of all of Berlin Jewry. The association bought a big 
house in the city center, near the synagogue in Heidereuter- 
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strasse, where other organizations, schools, and private par- 
ties used the dining rooms, ballrooms, and large garden for 
their dinners, examinations, or wedding celebrations as well. 
The spectrum ranged from the Reform community to the neo- 
Orthodox Adass Jisroel, from the social Geselliger Verein der 
Handwerker to the religious Talmud-Verein. The personal 
connection with the leadership of the Berlin Jewish commu- 
nity was especially close during this period. 

After 1880, the Gesellschaft der Freunde withdrew from 
public attention. It had to sell its house and became an orga- 
nization where leading Jewish bankers, entrepreneurs, mer- 
chants, and managers met. The *Mendelssohns, *Liebermanns, 
*Ullsteins, *Mosses, *Rathenaus, and *Bleichroeders all were 
members. During the 1920s, dozens of non-Jewish economic 
leaders joined the association, most of whom resigned, how- 
ever, after 1933. In 1935, the Gesellschaft der Freunde was 
closed down by National Socialist officials; most of its mem- 
bers succeeded in emigrating to the U.K., the U.S., Switzer- 
land, and other countries. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Baschwitz, Rueckblick auf die hundertja- 
ehrige Geschichte der Gesellschaft der Freunde zu Berlin und Nachtrag 
zur Chronik bis zum Schluss des Jahres 1891 (1892); L. Lesser, Chronik 
der Gesellschaft der Freunde in Berlin zur Feier ihres Fiinfzigjaehri- 
gen Jubilaeums. Nebst einem Nachtrag 1842-1872 von Martin Steint- 
hal (1842/1872); S. Panwitz, Die Gesellschaft der Freunde (1792-1935) 


in Berlin. 
[Sebastian Pannwitz (24 ed.)] 


GESELLSCHAFT DER JUNGEN HEBRAEER (Ger. “So- 
ciety of Young Hebrews”), society founded in Prague at the 
beginning of the 19" century by two young enlightened Jews, 
Judah and Ignaz *Jeiteles. Unlike the Gesellschaft der Freunde 
in Berlin, on which it was modeled, the society's aim was not 
only to provide mutual aid for its members, but also to propa- 
gate the ideas of the Haskalah among the working youth and 
uneducated members of Jewish society in Prague. Thus their 
Yidish Daytshe Monatshrift, of which six numbers appeared 
in 1802, was published neither in Hebrew nor in German but 
in Vayber-Daytsh (“Women’s German,’ i.e., the Yiddish lan- 
guage of Zeenah u-Reenah printed in the Hebrew alphabet). 
Both the society and its periodical were forerunners of the 
particular Bohemian brand of Haskalah that was influenced 
by rising Czech nationalism, Jewish consciousness, and loy- 
alty to the house of Hapsburg. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Kestenberg-Gladstein, in: Molad, 23 
(1965), 221 33; idem, Neuere Geschichte der Juden in den boehmischen 


Laendern, 1 (1969), 191-253. 
[Meir Lamed] 


GESELLSCHAFT ZUR FOERDERUNG DER WISSEN- 
SCHAFT DES JUDENTUMS (Ger. “Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Jewish Scholarship”), Jewish scholarly society 
in Berlin, Germany, 1902-1938. The primary objective of the 
Gesellschaft was to raise the level of Jewish academic schol- 
arship, thereby earning the respect of disenfranchised Jewish 
intellectuals and Christian Protestant scholars alike. As Jew- 
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ish theology was not a recognized academic discipline at Ger- 
man universities, the founders attempted to create a financially 
viable forum for Jewish scholars to conduct research and to 
publish their works. The immediate incentive for the establish- 
ment of the Gesellschaft was the unequaled success enjoyed 
by Harnack’s Das Wesen des Christentums and the perceived 
inability of the Jewish scholarly community to counter his un- 
favorable portrayal of post-biblical Judaism. 

While Hermann *Cohen was the driving force behind 
foundation of the Gesellschaft, the initiative came from Rabbi 
Leopold Lucas of Glogau. The society’s first chairman was 
historian Martin Philippson. Membership was open to both 
individuals and organizations, with a membership exceeding 
1,700 in the early 1920s. 

In pursuit of the advancement of Jewish scholarship, the 
Gesellschaft held annual meetings featuring scholarly lectures 
and published and subsidized scholarly volumes. It adopted 
the prestigious *Monatsschrift fuer die Geschichte und Wissen- 
schaft des Judentums, as its official organ, rescuing the publica- 
tion from financial ruin by broadening its appeal to the general 
public. Equally important and innovative was the monetary 
support of individual Jewish scholars and the financing of re- 
search trips to various countries. 

The most lofty endeavor of the Gesellschaft, which was 
never completed, was the “Grundriss der Gesamtwissen- 
schaft des Judentums,’ projected to be a systematic and com- 
prehensive collection of Jewish scholarship to encompass 
36 volumes. The first volume to be published was Leo Baeck’s 
classic Das Wesen des Judentums (1905). Among the other 
important publications were M. Guedemann, Juedische 
Apologetik (1906); M. Philippson, Neueste Geschichte des jue- 
dischen Volkes (1907-11); G. Caro, Die Sozial-und Wirtschafts- 
geschichte der Juden (1908-20); K. Kohler, Grundriss einer 
systematischen Theologie des Judentums (1910); S. Krauss, 
Talmudische Archdologie, 3 vols. (1910, 1911, 1912); I. Elbogen, 
Der juedische Gottesdienst (1913); E. Mahler, Handbuch der 
jiidischen Chronologie (1916); H. Cohen, Die Religion der Ver- 
nunft aus den Quellen des Judentums (1919); A. Lewkowitz, Das 
Judentum und die geistigen Stomungen des 19. Jahrhunderts 
(1935); the incomplete Corpus Tannaiticum and Germania 
Judaica; and two volumes of a trilogy on Maimonides(1908, 
1914). 

The establishment of the society marked an important 
step towards the professionalization of *Wissenschaft des 
Judentums, and can be regarded as a limited success; for 
more than a generation it provided impetus and organiza- 
tion for all branches of Jewish scholarship, earning respect 
in both Jewish and non-Jewish academic circles. The soci- 
ety was forced to cease its activities following the *Kristall- 
nacht riots. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Lucas, in: MGwyJ, 71 (1927), 321-31; I. El- 
bogen, MGW], 72 (1928), 1-5; Z.W. Falk, “Juedisches Lernen und die 
Wissenschaft des Judentums,’ in: K.E. Groetzinger (ed.), Judentum im 
deutschen Sprachbereich (1991), 347-56; ED. Lucas and M. Heitmann, 
in: Stadt des Glaubens: Geschichte und Kultur der Juden in Glogau 
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(1991); C. Wiese, in: Wissenschaft des Judentums und protestantische 
Theologie im wilhelminischen Deutschland: Ein Schrei ins Leere? 
(1999); D. Adelmann, “Die Religion der Vernunft im Grundriss der 
Gesamtwissenschaft des Judentums,” in: H. Holzhey, G. Motzkin and 
H. Wiedebach (eds), Religion of Reason out of the sources of Judaism: 
Tradition and the Concept of Origin in Hermann Cohen's Later Work 
(2000), 3-35; H. Soussan, “ Gesellschaft zur Forderung der Wissen- 
schaft des Judentums,1902-1915,” in: LBIYB, 46 (2001). 


[Henry Soussan (2"¢ ed.)] 


°GESENIUS, HEINRICH FRIEDRICH WILHELM (1786- 
1842), German Orientalist, lexicographer, and Bible scholar. 
Born at Nordhausen, he taught in several German towns 
(Helmstedt, Goettingen, Heiligenstadt), and was appointed 
professor of theology at the University of Halle in 1811. He 
wrote a number of studies on Semitic languages including 
Versuch ueber die maltesische Sprache..., Leipzig (1810); De 
Pentateuchi Samaritani origine, indole et auctoriate..., Halle 
(1815); De Samaritanorum theologia ex fontibus ineditis com- 
mentatio, Halle (1822); Palaeographische Studien ueber phoeni- 
zische und punische Schrift (1835); Scripturae linguaeque phoe- 
niciae monumenta quotquot supersunt edita et inedita (1837). 
Gesenius’ main field of interest was the scientific investigation 
of biblical Hebrew based on comparison with other Semitic 
languages and his studies remained basic for subsequent re- 
search. His work was the first in a field of research that freed 
the study of Hebrew from theological considerations. His 
most important contributions to the knowledge of Hebrew 
language and grammar are (1) Hebraeisch-deutsches Hand- 
woerterbuch..., in two volumes (Leipzig, 1810-12); an im- 
proved edition “Hebraeisches und chaldaeisches Handwoerter- 
buch ueber das Alte Testament” (Leipzig, 1815; after the tenth 
edition aramaeisches was substituted for chaldaeisches). The 
book has appeared in German in 16 editions. The 16" edi- 
tion (1915) was reprinted several times. The standard, though 
greatly outdated BpB ( A Hebrew and English Lexicon of the 
Old Testament, ed. F. Brown, S.R. Driver, and Ch. A. Briggs, 
1907’; corrected impression 1963) is based on Gesenius’ work. 
(2) Thesaurus philologicus criticus linguae Hebraeae et Chal- 
daeae veteris testamenti (started to appear in 1829 but was 
completed only posthumously by his pupil E. Roediger, in 
1858). In this dictionary, Gesenius drew on talmudic sources 
and quotes Jewish Bible commentators such as *Rashi, Abra- 
ham *Ibn Ezra, and David *Kimhi. (3) Hebraeische Gramma- 
tik (Halle, 1813), a Hebrew grammar which appeared in Ger- 
man in 29 editions (editor G. Bergstraesser, 1929”; 29 edition 
not completed) and was also translated into English (Gesenius’ 
Hebrew Grammar, ed. A.E. Cowley, 19107). (4) Hebraeisches 
Lesebuch (“A Hebrew Reader,” Halle, 1814); (5) Geschichte der 
hebraeischen Sprache und Schrift (“A History of the Hebrew 
language and script; Leipzig, 1815). (6) Ausfuehrliches gram- 
matisch-kritisches Lehrgebaeude der hebraeischen Sprache mit 
Vergleichung der verwandten Dialekte (Leipzig, 1817). In it, he 
explained his scientific linguistic system based on compara- 
tive Semitic philology. Gesenius wrote one exegetical work, a 
commentary (together with a translation) on Isaiah, in three 
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volumes (Leipzig 1820-21, 1829”). Gesenius was a close friend 
of W. de *Wette, who greatly influenced his work on the au- 
thorship of biblical books and Israelite religion. His rational- 
ism aroused the ire of orthodox supernaturalists. Some nega- 
tive assessments of Judaism in his work were hardly unique to 
Gesenius’ in his own time. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: ELF, Miller, The Influence of Gesenius on He- 
brew Lexicography (1927); R. Haym, Gesenius, eine Erinnerung fuer 
seine Freunde (1842). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Rogerson, in: DBI, 


1:445. 
[Irene Garbell] 


GESHEM, GASHMU, an “Arab,” one of the chief opponents 
of *Nehemiah, who, together with *Sanballat and Tobiah, op- 
posed the rebuilding of the walls of Jerusalem (c. 450 B.C.E.). 
When Geshem and his allies heard of Nehemiah’s intention 
to rebuild the wall of Jerusalem, they mocked and scorned 
him (Neh. 2:10-20). Later, when the wall was completed and 
all but the gateways fully repaired, they sought by various 
means to dispose of Nehemiah personally or to compromise 
his position within the country. These efforts also failed, and 
Nehemiah's opponents were forced to admit that the task was 
divinely supported (Neh. 6). 

Geshem’s designation as an “Arab” is supported by the 
name’s widespread attestation in North Arabia. From the con- 
text of Nehemiah 6 it is clear that Geshem was an influential 
figure. He may be identical with a “king” of the same name 
mentioned in an Aramaic votive inscription on a silver bowl 
found in the temple of the Arab goddess Han-’Tllat at Tell al- 
Maskhuta, in the neighborhood of Ismailia in Egypt (now in 
the Brooklyn Museum), which, on paleographical and ar- 
cheological grounds, was dated as belonging to the fifth cen- 
tury B.c.£. This inscription reads in translation: “What Qa- 
ynu son of Geshem, King of Kedar, brought (as offering) to 
(the goddess) Han'llat”” On this basis, it has been suggested 
that Geshem King of Kedar is identical with Nehemiah’s en- 
emy. The name appears also in Safaitic inscriptions, and on a 
Nabatean inscription as “Gashmu, which like Nehemiah 6:6 
preserves the old Semitic case ending. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Alt, in: PyB, 27 (1931), 73f£; J. Rabinowitz, 
in: JNES, 15 (1956), 2, 5-9, and pls. 6, 7; W.E Albright, in: Geschichte 
und Altes Testament (A. Alt anniversary volume, 1953), 4, 6; FW. Win- 
nett, A Study of the Lihyanite and Thamudic Inscriptions (1937), 14, 16, 
50-51; H. Grimme, in: oz, 44 (1941), 343; W.C. Graham, in: AJsLL, 
42 (1926), 276ff.; W. Rudolph, Esra und Nehemia (1949), 112ff.; EM, 
S.V. GESHEM; G. Ryekmans, Les noms propres sud-semitiques, 1 (1934), 
64, 259, 290. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Porten, in: TAD, 4 (1999), 
23-33; idem, in: COS, 2, 175-76. 


[Yuval Kamrat / S. David Sperling (274 ed.)] 


GESHER (Heb. 14), kibbutz in the Jordan Valley, Israel, 
near the confluence of the Jordan and Yarmuk Rivers, affili- 
ated with Ha-Kibbutz ha-Me’uhad. Its land, belonging to the 
Palestine Jewish Colonization Association, was previously 
settled by another group which later established itself per- 
manently at *Ashdot Yaakov. Gesher was taken over in 1939 
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by Youth Aliyah graduates from Germany joined by Israeli- 
born youth and settlers from various countries. In the War of 
Independence (1948) Gesher held out against a heavy bom- 
bardment when the Arabs attempted to cross the Jordan in 
order to reach Haifa. After the Six-Day War, it became a target 
of frequent artillery attacks from the other side of the Jordan. 
Gesher developed intensive farming and operated a gypsum 
plant. Subsequently, it initiated a joint venture with the Israeli 
Electric Corporation - a visitor’s center with an audio-visual 
representation of Israel’s early generation of electricity from 
the Yarmuk and Naharayim Rivers. In 2002 its population 
was 494. The name of the kibbutz, “Bridge,” refers to a Roman 
bridge nearby and to modern railway and road bridges span- 
ning the Jordan and Jarmuk. 


WEBSITE: www.gesher.org.il. 
[Efraim Orni] 


GESHER BENOT YAAKOV (Heb. 37y? N32 W3; “Bridge 
of the Daughters of Jacob”), a bridge on the Jordan situated 
at the southern end of the Huleh Valley where the riverbed 
enters the valley about 6 mi. (9 km.) E. of Rosh Pinnah, near 
kibbutz Gadot. In excavations conducted near the bridge by 
M. Stekelis (1935-36), remains of the Early Stone Age were un- 
covered including remains of elephants. Built of basalt arches, 
the original bridge was erected at the end of the 13" century 
on the site of a natural ford of the Jordan (cf. Isa. 8:23) which 
served as one of the most important links between Erez Israel 
and Damascus via Galilee and the Golan. A branch of the an- 
cient route, the Roman Via Maris, passed through the ford. 
The name of the bridge is derived from an Arab tradition ac- 
cording to which the patriarch Jacob crossed the Jordan here 
and his daughters were buried nearby. The crusaders called 
the ford Vadum Jacob. Because of its strategic importance, it 
was the scene of several famous battles. In 1157 Baldwin 111, 
crusader king of Jerusalem, was defeated there by the Mus- 
lim ruler of Damascus, Nur al-Din. A fortress (“chastellet”), 
remains of which still stand, erected by Baldwin rv in 1178 
and assigned to the Knights Templar, was captured by Saladin 
within a year of its construction. In 1799 soldiers of Napoleon 
were stationed at the bridge to prevent reinforcements from 
Damascus from reaching Acre which his army was besieging. 
A battle between British and Turkish forces took place at the 
bridge in 1918. It was one of the bridges blown up by members 
of the Haganah on the night of June 17, 1946. In May 1948 the 
Syrians entered Israel near the bridge and captured *Mish- 
mar ha-Yarden, but later withdrew under the cease-fire agree- 
ments. After the Six-Day War (June 1967) the bridge served 
traffic to the Golan Heights. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Stekelis, in: BRCI, 9 (1960), 61-88. 


[Yehoshoua Ben-Arieh] 


GESHER HA-ZIV (Heb. 1°35 1W3), kibbutz in the northern 
Coastal Plain (Acre Valley) of Israel, N. of *Nahariyyah, af- 
filiated with Ihud ha-Kibbutzim. It was founded in 1949 by 
members of the former kibbutz Bet ha-Aravah evacuated 
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during the War of Independence (1948). The founding mem- 
bers, some from Central Europe and some Israeli-born, were 
later joined by pioneers from North America, South Africa, 
and other countries. The kibbutz engaged in highly intensive 
farming (avocado and banana plantations, citrus groves, field 
crops, and poultry) and had guest rooms and a gas station. 
The regional school of the area's settlements was located in the 
kibbutz. In 1968 its population was 328, rising to 491 in 2002. 
Gesher ha-Ziv, meaning “Bridge of Splendor,’ commemorates 
a unit of 14 Haganah men who fell in the area on June 17, 1946, 
when they blew up a bridge over the Keziv River, during the 
struggle against the British; the name also refers to the nearby 


ancient city *Achzib. 
[Efraim Orni] 


GESHURI, MEIR SHIMON (1897-1977), writer on music. 
Born in Myslowitz, Silesia, Geshuri went to Erez Israel in 1920. 
He was active in the founding of the Ha-Poel ha-Mizrahi, but 
his main interest was research into Jewish music, particularly 
hasidic song. He was one of the founders of the Israel Institute 
for Sacred Music (1958). Geshuri was the author of numerous 
articles and published his main researches in Ha-Niggun ve- 
ha-Rikkud ba-Hasidut (3 vols., 1956-59). A bibliography of his 
writings was edited by B.M. Cohen in 1966. 


°GESSIUS FLORUS, the last procurator of Judea before the 
Jewish War; governed from 64-66 c.£. He was appointed on 
the recommendation of Nero's consort Poppaea Sabina (Taci- 
tus, Historiae, 5:10). Florus showed himself to be an oppressive 
and rapacious ruler. On the occasion of a visit to Jerusalem 
of the Roman governor of Syria, *Cestius Gallus Gaius, the 
Jews complained bitterly to him of the procurator’s conduct. 
On his departure the situation deteriorated. With the renewal 
of the quarrel at Caesarea between the Jews and the Syrians 
over the local synagogue, Florus promised the Jews his support 
but later adopted an anti-Jewish attitude (TJ, Bik. 2:3, 65d). 
The arrest of Jewish leaders who had come to Sebaste to en- 
list his aid, and his plundering of 17 talents from the Temple 
treasury, aroused the anger of the people against him, and the 
Jews sarcastically collected money in the streets of Jerusalem 
for the “indigent procurator.” Florus demanded that those 
responsible should be handed over to him for punishment 
and finally ordered his soldiers to sack Jerusalem, paying 
no attention to the intercession of *Berenice, the sister of 
*Agrippa 11. For a while the leading citizens were able to calm 
the people, but when Florus led his troops on the city the 
Jews rose in arms and succeeded in halting the Roman ad- 
vance. Fearing a second attempt, the Jews now broke down the 
porticoes connecting the Temple Mount with the fortress of 
Antonia, whereupon Florus returned to Caesarea. Agrippa 
tried to calm the people, but they refused to submit any more 
to the orders of the procurator. Both Florus and the Jews 
gave the governor of Syria their own version of what had 
taken place. The latter sent an emissary to Jerusalem to learn 
the truth of the matter and subsequently informed Nero 
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that the blame for the outbreak of war rested on Florus. There 
is no doubt that Florus’s conduct was one of the chief causes 
of the ensuing war which resulted in the destruction of the 
Second Temple. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Ant., 20:252-68; Jos., Wars, 2:277ff., 

558; Schuerer, Gesch, 1 (1901°*), 585,601ff.; Pauly-Wissowa, 13 (1910), 
1325-28, no. 5. 

[Lea Roth] 


GESTAPO (abb. Geheime Staats Polizei; “Secret State Po- 
lice”), the secret police of Nazi Germany, their main tool of 
oppression and destruction, which persecuted Germans, op- 
ponents of the regime, as well as Jews at the outset of the Nazi 
regime and later played a central role in carrying out the “*Fi- 
nal Solution”; originally the Prussian domestic intelligence, 
which became a quasi-Federal Bureau of Investigation, though 
initially with much less power. The right-wing revolution in 
Prussia in late 1932 brought about a sweeping purge of “left- 
wing and Jewish elements” in its political police and paved the 
way for the changes of the Nazi era. After Hitler’s ascent to 
power, he appointed Hermann Goering as the new Prussian 
minister of the interior and Goering completed the purge and 
gave the secret police executive powers, transforming it from 
a shadowing and information agency into a wide executive 
arm to persecute enemies of the Nazi regime. The head office 
of the secret state police - the Geheimes Staatspolizeiamt, or 
Gestapa - was given powers to shadow, arrest, interrogate, 
and intern; however, it had to struggle against the Nazi Party 
organizations, the sa (Storm Troops) and *ss, which also 
“fought” the regime’s opponents, but without the supervision 
of traditional state bodies. 

Simultaneously, with relatively few changes in the Prus- 
sian political police, the Reichsfuehrer of the ss, Heinrich 
*Himmler, achieved control over the Bavarian political po- 
lice and established direct ties between the ss, the political 
police, and concentration camps. Thus Himmler snatched 
the secret police administration out of the hands of the state 
conservatives and in collaboration with the Bavarian minister 
of justice, Hans *Frank, and with Hitler's direct support, cre- 
ated an independent organization for shadowing, interroga- 
tion, arrest, imprisonment, and execution along the lines of 
the Nazi ideology (see ss and *sp, and *Hitler). The Bavar- 
ian political police under Reinhard *Heydrich’s direction was 
able to evade the laws that still applied in Germany in order 
to influence individuals, disband political parties, and liqui- 
date trade unions. It led campaigns through the newspapers 
and radio against political opponents, interrogated individual 
“enemies, and sent them to the central concentration camp 
*Dachau. The officials of the political police all remained civil 
servants but were simultaneously drafted into the ss and sub- 
ordinated to Himmler, both through the civil service and Nazi 
Party. Many of the officials had never been members of the 
Nazi Party, as was the case of Heinrich *Mueller, an old Wei- 
mar secret police man who became Heydrich’s assistant and 
eventually headed the Gestapo. 
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From the outset Heydrich’s prisoners included many 
Jews, most of whom were intellectuals or active in left-wing 
parties. During 1933 the political police began shadowing and 
investigating Jewish organizations and Jewish community life 
and thus set up its own network for imprisonment and uni- 
form repression of all the Jews of Bavaria, in the wake of the 
policy of isolating Jews that was part of the first stage and was 
followed by exerting pressure, openly and insidiously, on the 
Jews to emigrate. 


Unification of the Political Police 

From August 1933, Himmler managed to rise from his starting 
point in Bavaria to take over the political police of the various 
Laender, including Prussia. From the head office of the Prus- 
sian Gestapo in Berlin, which also became the headquarters of 
the ss, Himmler and Heydrich directed all the political police 
services in Germany. The Gestapo then became the author- 
ity that investigated, along with the sp, every aspect of life in 
Germany, and especially watched over the regime's “enemies 
of alien race” The Jews headed the list. Until the end of 1939, 
the Gestapo’s Jewish Department was directed by Karl Hasel- 
bacher, a lawyer who was among those who drafted the first 
anti-Jewish laws. Until the outbreak of World War 11, most of 
the murders in the camps were carried out on Gestapo orders 
under various cover-ups, such as “killed while attempting es- 
cape,” but eventually these pretenses were dispensed with, es- 
pecially where Jews were concerned. 


From 1938 

As an institution in charge of shadowing, interrogating, ar- 
resting, and imprisoning “enemies of the Reich,’ the Gestapo 
became a massive authority employing thousands of govern- 
ment officials and ss men who together persecuted the re- 
gime’s “enemies” or other opponents. Various groups in the 
population were turned over and left to the Gestapo’s sole 
discretion; they were subjected to “neutralization” in camps 
without prior trial or forced to emigrate or face physical liq- 
uidation. From 1938 onward, the Gestapo began increasingly 
to deal with Jews who had previously been subject to other 
Nazi authorities. It had a hand in the *Kristallnacht and en- 
forced Jewish emigration. In competitive cooperation with the 
sp, the Gestapo set up the Zentralstelle fuer juedische Aus- 
wanderung in annexed Austria, directed by Adolf *Eichmann 
and headed by Mueller. Other centers for forced emigration 
were set up in 1939 in the Protectorate of Bohemia-Moravia 
and in Germany proper to accelerate the emigration of Jews 
by eviction and persecution, impoverishment, and degrada- 
tion. When the Gestapo and part of the sp were joined under 
the *RsHA of the ss in November 1939, Office tv (Gestapo) of 
the new main office acquired sole authority over all Jews who 
were not yet imprisoned in camps. 

During World War 11 the Gestapo, along with the sp and 
Security Police, constituted part of the Einsatzgruppen (mo- 
bile killing units) in Poland and other occupied countries. 
These units dealt with the murder and internment of numer- 
ous Jews and especially with the expulsion of the inhabitants 
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of the small towns in Poland to mass concentration centers. 
Afterward Gestapo officials were appointed supervisors over 
the mass concentration of Jews. In Berlin headquarters the Ge- 
stapo in the first year of the war laid plans for various tempo- 
rary “solutions for the Jewish problem,’ such as the establish- 
ment of a “reservation” in Poland or the mass transfer of Jews 
to Madagascar. At the end of 1940, when the Jews in Eastern 
Europe were interned in ghettos, the Gestapo, along with the 
German occupational civil administration, was charged with 
guarding and supervising the ghettos, imposing forced labor, 
and causing starvation and disease in an effort to decimate 
the ghetto inhabitants. In the Western occupied countries the 
Gestapo saw to registering the Jews and isolating them from 
the rest of the population for purposes of their eventual re- 
moval from economic life and confiscation of property. Under 
Eichmann, Section 1vB4 of the Gestapo was “federfuehrend” 
(leading) in the “Final Solution” 


The Einsatzgruppen 

After the invasion of Russia in 1941, the Einsatzgruppen, 
headed by Gestapo men and directly responsible to Hey- 
drich and Mueller, renewed the massacres on an enormous 
scale. The Einsatzgruppen carried out executions of Jews in 
the Baltic states and in Belorussia and wiped out part of the 
Ukrainian Jews. Later in 1941, the decision was made to kill 
all the Jews of Europe in gas chambers and the Gestapo was 
to supervise the dispatch of the Jews to the camps specially 
adapted or constructed for the program of mass murder (see 
*Holocaust, General Survey). The Gestapo section headed by 
Eichmann was in charge of the dispatch of Jews to the camps, 
and it also directly supervised at least one camp, *Theresien- 
stadt, in Czechoslovakia. The section also supplied some of 
the gas used in the chambers, negotiated with countries under 
German domination to accelerate the murder, and dealt with 
Jewish leaders, especially in Hungary (see *Kasztner) in an ef- 
fort to smooth the process of the impending destruction of 
various Jewish communities (see *Judenrat). The local Gestapo 
offices in Germany supervised the dispatch of Jews to death 
trains and the confiscation of their property. The Gestapo was 
largely responsible for the actual implementation of the dis- 
patch orders and could choose its victims. It especially held the 
fate of people of mixed parentage (Mischlinge) in its hands. It 
excelled in its unabated and premeditated cruelty, in its ability 
to delude its intended victims as to the fate that awaited them, 
and in the use of barbaric threats and torture to lead the vic- 
tims to their death, all as part of the “Final Solution.” 

At the same time the Gestapo acted as the principal ex- 
ecutive arm of the Nazi regime in all the campaigns of terror, 
liquidation, looting, starvation, confiscation of property, and 
theft of cultural treasures (see Desecration and Destruction of 
*Synagogues; *Poland) throughout Europe. The Gestapo also 
repressed the anti-Nazi partisan movement and stamped out 
resistance in the Western European countries. Thus the term 
Gestapo became an accepted synonym for horror. After the 
war, very few of the important members of the Gestapo were 
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caught and brought to trial. The courts in the Federal German 
Republic from 1969 discussed the question of several princi- 
pal contingents of the Gestapo. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Reitlinger, ss, Alibi of a Nation (1956); H. 
Hoehne, The Order of the Death’s Head: The Story of Hitler’s ss (1969); 
K.D. Bracher, W. Saver, and W. Schulz, Die Nationalsozialistische 
Machtergreifung (1968); S. Aronson, Reinhard Heydrich und die Frue- 
hgeschichte von Gestapo und sp (1970); H. Krausnick et al., Anatomy 
of the ss State (1968); F. Zipfel, Gestapo und sp in Berlin (1961); R. 
Hilberg, Destruction of the European Jews (1961, 19857, 2003°). ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Gellately, Gestapo and German Society: Enforc- 
ing Racial Policy (1991); E. Johnson, Nazis Terror: The Gestapo and 
Ordinary Germans (1999); G. Broder, Hitler’ Enforcers: The Gestapo 
and ss Security Service in the Nazi Revolution (1996); S. Aronson, The 
Beginnings of the Gestapo System: The Bavarian Model (1970). 


[Shlomo Aronson] 


GESTETNER, DAVID (1854-1939), British industrialist. 
Born in Csorna, Hungary, he was the inventor of the cyclostyle 
duplicating process and was credited with being the founder 
of modern stencil duplicating. At 17, chafing at the monotony 
of clerking on the Vienna Stock Exchange, he went to New 
York, where, after experimenting with papers for duplicating, 
he moved on to London to sell his invention and set up busi- 
ness. The firm he founded now has worldwide branches and 
factories, employing thousands of people. Entering communal 
life, he was a founder of the Green Lanes Synagogue, London 
(1897). SIGMUND (1897-1956), David’s son, was chairman and 
managing director of the Gestetner business when he was 23, 
and made a name as a progressive industrialist. Influenced by 
Chaim Weizmann, he was a devoted Zionist, and as chairman 
of the *Keren Hayesod in England at the time of the Nazi re- 
gime in Germany, he helped Jewish craftsmen to escape, and 
through the *Central British Fund for German Jewry and 
the Children’s Movement, he helped to resettle refugees. He 
served in the army in World War 1, and in World War 11 his 
factory did war work and he organized the Balfour Club for 
the Jewish Forces in London. He was treasurer of the Jewish 
National Fund in Britain in 1949 and became its president 
in 1950. He was treasurer of the Joint Palestine Appeal and 
honorary treasurer of the Weizmann Institute Foundation. 
He was also a successful farmer, and loaned his farm to the 
Zionist movement for training agricultural pioneers bound 
for Erez Israel. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Times, London (March 16, 1939; April 21, 
1956). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; DBB, 2, 519-25. 


[John M. Shaftesley] 


GESUNDHEIT, JACOB BEN ISAAC (1815-1878), Polish 
rabbi and author. Gesundheit was born in Praga, a suburb 
of Warsaw. He studied there under Leib Zinz of Plotsk. On 
the death of Dov Berush b. Isaac Meisels, rabbi of Warsaw, 
Gesundheit was chosen to succeed him (1870). Possessed of 
considerable means, he had not previously held a rabbinic 
post despite the fact that he was a great talmudist, headed a 
yeshivah, and had already written a number of books. Ge- 
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sundheit fought strongly against *Hasidism, which was on 
the increase in Warsaw. The Hasidim fought back and to- 
gether with the assimilationists under Ludwig Nathanson 
compelled him to resign from the rabbinate after four years. 
He died four years later. All his published books are entitled 
Tiferet Yaakov. He wrote novellae on the Shulhan Arukh 
(1842-1926), and on tractates Gittin (1858) and Hullin (2 pts., 
1867-1910). His responsa and other talmudic novellae have 
remained in manuscript. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset, 542f.; “Toledot Rabbenu 
Yaakov Gesundheit,” in: Reshimat ha-Sefarim mi-Sifriyyat Gesund- 


heit (1939), 5-8. 
[Itzhak Alfassi] 


GETZ, STAN (1927-1991), U.S. tenor saxophonist. Getz was 
one of those rare figures in jazz who manages to achieve huge 
commercial successes without compromising considerable ar- 
tistic abilities. Like his first major influence, Lester Young, he 
had a light yet huge sound and a natural sense of swing. He 
was one of jazz’s great ballad players and a superb melodist. 
Of the latter skill he once said, “The saxophone is actually a 
translation of the human voice, in my conception. All you can 
do is play melody. No matter how complicated it gets, it’s still 
a melody.’ Born in Philadelphia but raised in the Bronx, Getz 
manifested his musical skills early, playing bass in junior high 
school and bassoon in high school, where he was selected for 
the all-city orchestra. He recalled, “I was a withdrawn, hy- 
persensitive kid. I would practice the saxophone in the bath- 
room, and the tenements were so close together that some- 
one from across the alleyways would yell, ‘Shut that kid up; 
and my mother would say, ‘Play louder Stanley, play louder:” 
He turned down a possible scholarship to Juilliard at age 15 
to go on the road with the Jack Teagarden band. Shortly after, 
he moved to Los Angeles, where he quickly found work in 
the Stan Kenton Orchestra, but he quit when Kenton made 
disparaging remarks about Lester Young. He would not stay 
unemployed for long, working with Benny *Goodman and 
Tommy Dorsey before he landed the job that first brought 
him stardom, as one of the “Four Brothers” sax section in the 
Woody Herman band known as the Second Herd. He quickly 
became one of the stars of this be-bop influenced band, with 
his solo on “Early Autumn” earning him major accolades. Re- 
grettably, he also acquired a heroin habit that would plague 
him throughout the 1950s, leading him to a brief retirement 
and exile in Denmark in 1958-61. Getz came roaring back the 
following year with a series of Brazilian-influenced recordings 
that would bring his greatest commercial success, including 
a session with Joao and Astrud Gilberto that included “The 
Girl From Ipanema,’ one of the biggest-selling jazz singles of 
all time. He continued playing and recording steadily until his 
death from liver cancer at age 64. Elected to the Down Beat 
Hall of Fame in 1986 by the magazine's readers, Getz was also 
held in high esteem by his peers; John Coltrane, the most in- 
fluential tenor player of the post-World War 11 era, said of him, 
“We would all like to play like Stan Getz, if we could” 
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web.uk.net. 
[George Robinson (2™4 ed.)] 


GE’ULEI TEIMAN (Heb. 729°n °21N3; “The Redeemed from 
Yemen”), moshav and housing quarter in the Hefer Plain, 
Israel, founded in 1947 by settlers from Yemen as an exten- 
sion of the neighboring village of *Elyashiv. The farming com- 
munity was affiliated with Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi Moshavim 
Association (from 1967). Its population was 181 in 1968 and 


311 in 2002. 
[Efraim Orni] 


GE ULIM (Heb. DONA; “Redeemed Ones”), moshav in central 
Israel, S.E. of *Netanyah, affiliated with Tenu’at ha-Moshavim, 
founded in 1938 by settlers from Yemen. Its population in 1968 
was 480, expanding to 545 in the mid-1990s, and 670 in 2002. 
Ge'ulim engaged in intensive farming, including citrus groves, 
fruit plantations, poultry, and flowers. 


{Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


GE’ULLAH (Heb. TPN; “Redemption”), title of several 
prayers. That section in the morning and evening prayer 
which is recited between the *Shema and the *Amidah is 
known as Ge'ullah. This ancient prayer is mentioned in the 
Mishnah (Ber. 1:4; 2:2; Tam. 5:1) and referred to as Ge'ullah in 
the Talmud (Pes. 117b). The original text was probably much 
shorter; according to Zunz it contained only 45 Hebrew words. 
The present wording varies considerably in different rites. 
The prayer starts with the words “emet ve-emunah” (“true 
and trustworthy”) in the evening prayer and with “emet ve- 
yaziv” (“true and firm”) in the morning prayer (Ber. 12a). It 
opens with a profession of faith, enumerates the miracles of 
the redemption of Israel from Egypt, and closes with a plea 
to the Redeemer of Israel to deliver them again. In some Se- 
phardi rituals, however, there is a longer variant ending. The 
Talmud (Ber. 4b, 9b) insists that there be no interruption 
between Ge'ullah and the Amidah and so even the response 
“Amen” is omitted after the Ge’ullah benediction in the morn- 
ing prayer. In the evening prayer *Hashkivenu is inserted be- 
tween them, the interruption being permitted because the 
recitation of the evening prayer was not considered obliga- 
tory in the Talmud. 

The name Ge'ullah applies also to the piyyutim which are 
inserted before the closing formula of this prayer on special 
Sabbaths and on the three pilgrimage festivals. 

The Mishnah uses the term Ge'ullah for the benedic- 
tion recited at the end of Hallel during the Passover seder 
(Pes. 10:6). 

The term Geullah is also used to designate the seventh 
benediction of the Amidah which ends with the words “the 
Redeemer of Israel.” 
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GEVA (Heb. y23; “Hill”), kibbutz in the Valley of Jezreel, 
Israel, affiliated with Ihud ha-Kevuzot ve-ha-Kibbutzim, and 
founded in 1921 by Third Aliyah pioneers from Russia who 
were later joined by new settlers from different countries. In 
1968 the kibbutz had 510 inhabitants, engaged in highly inten- 
sive mixed farming. In 2002 the population was 542. Baccara 
Automation Control, a factory manufacturing solenoid valves, 
was founded in 1964. Shkediya Geva Industries produced al- 
mond products and a therapeutic horse stable was located in 
the kibbutz. Geva is also the home of the Gevaton Singers, 
founded in 1948 and among the country’s most popular per- 
formers of Israeli pioneer music. 


[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


GEVARAM (Heb. 097133; “the People Overcomes”), kibbutz 
in the southern coastal plain of Israel, S. of Ashkelon, affili- 
ated with Ha-Kibbutz ha-Meuhad, founded in 1942. The set- 
tlers, mainly pioneers from Slovakia, Austria, Holland, and 
Germany, previously maintained a transitory camp at *Kefar 
Sava as hired agricultural workers. They initially suffered from 
lack of water, but by deep drilling a rich groundwater table 
was discovered sufficient for local needs and to supply other 
settlements. The siege of the Egyptian army during the War of 
Independence was lifted in Operation Ten Plagues (October 
1948). Gevaram’s economy was based on intensive and largely 
irrigated farming, dairy cattle, and a metal factory. Its popula- 


tion was 240 in 1968 and 311 in 2002. 
[Efraim Orni] 


GEVAT (Heb. N23), kibbutz in northern Israel, in the *Jez- 
reel Valley, at the foot of the *Nazareth Hills, affiliated with 
Ha-Kibbutz ha-Me'uhad. It was founded in 1926 by pioneers 
from Pinsk, Poland. The kibbutz participated in the drain- 
ing of the Jezreel Valley swamps. With the split in Ha-Kib- 
butz ha-Me'uhad in 1951-52, some of its members established 
a separate kibbutz, Yifat, further east. In 1968 Gevat had 625 
inhabitants and its economy was based on field crops and 
dairy cattle. The kibbutz also produced plastic and rubber 
products. In 2002 its population was 658. Gevat is a histori- 
cal name, mentioned by Eusebius (Onom. 70:9 ff.) in its Ara- 


maic form Gabata. 
[Efraim Orni] 


GEVAUDAN, region in France, corresponding to the pres- 
ent department of Lozére. Jews were first recorded in Gévau- 
dan in 1229, in the town of Mende, and they were also found 
in Marvejols and Meyrueis. The supposition that the names 
of localities like Salmon, Gimel, etc. indicate an earlier pres- 
ence of Jews can be dismissed as fantasy. However, it is prob- 
able that the place name Montjézieu derives from an earlier 
name mons judaeus. Gulielmus Durandus, bishop of Mende 
(1285-96), enforced in his diocese the canonical laws prohib- 
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iting Christians from entering the service of Jews and forbid- 
ding Jews to appear in public during Easter or to work on 
Sundays and Christian holidays; they were also compelled to 
wear the *badge. When they were expelled in 1306, Gévaudan’s 
Jews had an estimated capital of 15,000 livres. A few Jews were 
living in Marvejols in 1322. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Pinzuti, in: Archives Juives, 2, no. 3 


(1965/66, 2ff.) 
[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


GEVIM (Heb. 0°33), kibbutz in the coastal plain of Israel, 
8 mi. (13 km.) E. of Gaza, affiliated with Ihud ha-Kevuzot ve- 
ha-Kibbutzim, founded in August 1947. Gevim was one of the 
first links in the settlement chain extending to the south and 
Negev that had to defend itself against the Egyptian forces in 
the Israeli *War of Independence (a few months after its es- 
tablishment). The founding members were Israeli-born and 
*Youth Aliyah graduates from Central Europe. Farming in- 
cluded field crops, avocado plantations, poultry, and dairy cat- 
tle. However, its economic mainstay became factories produc- 
ing plastics and flutes. Its population was 372 in 2002. Gevim 
means “Water Holes,” an allusion to the first Negev water pipe- 


line, which passes through the kibbutz. 
[Efraim Orni] 


GEVIRTZ, STANLEY (1929-1988), U.S. Bible scholar. Ge- 
virtz received his B.A. at Brooklyn College and earned his 
Ph.D. at the University of Chicago in 1959. He remained at 
Chicago at its Oriental Institute until 1972. He then left Chi- 
cago for the Los Angeles campus of Hebrew Union College, 
where he taught until his death from cancer. As a young man 
Gevirtz had studied drama and world literature. As a result 
he earned a reputation as an outstanding classroom teacher 
and captivating public lecturer, whose public delivery bor- 
dered on the poetic. His monograph, Patterns in the Early 
Poetry of Israel (1963), illustrates Gevirtz’s literary sensibility 
and his far-ranging knowledge of ancient Semitic poetic style 
and syntax. Especially incisive are Gevirtz’s studies of ancient 
biblical poetry. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: MAARAY, 7-8 (1991-92); list of Gevirtz’s pub- 


lications, MAARAYV, 8, 377-79. 
[S. David Sperling (2"¢ ed.)] 


GEVULOT (Heb. n17123), kibbutz in southern Israel, 20 mi. 
(32 km.) W. of Beersheba, affiliated with Kibbutz Arzi ha- 
Shomer ha-Zair, founded in 1943 as the first of the three “ob- 
servation outposts” established to explore settlement con- 
ditions in the Negev (the other two were *Bet Eshel and 
*Revivim). The sandy loess soil of the region proved culti- 
vable despite the severe lack of water. In 1946, on the basis of 
Gevulot’s successful experiments, 11 additional settlements 
were erected in the south and the Negev. In the *War of Inde- 
pendence (1948) the isolated kibbutz held out against the long 
Egyptian siege until Operation Ten Plagues (October 1948). 
With water made available through the Yarkon-Negev pipeline 
in the 1950s, the kibbutz developed intensive farm branches 
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such as field crops, dairy cattle, poultry, and flowers. Its factory 
made polymers products. The kibbutz also made a living from 
tourism, including a guesthouse and its Watch Tower tourist 
site. In 2002 its population was 251. Gevulot’s name, “Borders,” 
was chosen as the kibbutz was, at the time of its founding, the 
Jewish settlement nearest to the Egyptian border. 


[Efraim Orni] 


GEZER (Heb. 113). 

(1) Major city in ancient times located in the northern 
Shephelah at Tell Jazar (also called Tell Abu-Shtisha). Gezer 
was first settled in the Chalcolithic period (fourth millen- 
nium B.c.E.); in the Early Bronze Age 1 it was occupied by a 
non-Semitic people who followed the custom of burning their 
dead. Semitic settlers established there in the Early Bronze Age 
11-1v (3"¢ millennium B.c.£.) enclosed the city with a wall. 
The Canaanite occupation reached its peak of prosperity in 
the Middle Bronze and Late Bronze 1 Ages (20'-14'» centuries 
B.C.E.), when a stone wall 10 ft. (3 m.) wide with square tow- 
ers was built around the city. This period at Gezer also yielded 
objects testifying to links with Egypt as well as a potsherd in 
ancient Canaanite script. The city is first mentioned in Egyp- 
tian documents in the list of cities captured by Thutmose 111 
(c. 1469 B.C.E.). The importance of Gezer in the 14 century 
is evident from the Tell *el-Amarna letters. Milkilu, king of 
Gezer, and his successor Yapahu controlled an extensive area 
which also included Aijalon and Zorah; their chief rival was 
the king of Jerusalem. The capture of Gezer is mentioned in 
the “Israel stele” of Pharaoh Merneptah (c. 1220 B.C.E.) to- 
gether with Ashkelon and Yenoam. During the Israelite con- 
quest, Horam, king of Gezer, was defeated in battle by the 
Israelites (Josh. 10:33). His city was assigned to the Levites 
in the territory of Ephraim but its population remained pre- 
dominantly Canaanite (Josh. 16:3; 21:21). Pharaoh Siamun (?) 
conquered Gezer and ceded it to Israel “for a portion unto 
his daughter, Solomon's wife.” Commanding the approaches 
to Jerusalem, the city became one of the major strongholds of 
Solomon who built a gate there identical in plan with gates he 
erected at Hazor and Megiddo (1 Kings 9:15-17). Part of the 
Solomonic city gate, built of dressed stones, and an adjacent 
casemate wall have been discovered there. A stepped tunnel 
216 ft. (66 m.) long cut to provide access to the water table may 
date to this period. Also found there is a small contemporary 
stone tablet of seven lines (“the *Gezer Calendar”). Gezer was 
conquered by Shishak according to that Pharaoh's inscriptions 
(c. 924 B.C.E.) and archaeological finds indicate that the city 
declined at that time. Tiglath-Pileser 111’s capture of the city 
(probably in 733 B.c.E.) is depicted on a relief found at Calah. 
In the Assyrian period Gezer’s population was augmented by 
foreign settlers; contracts of two of these, written in cuneiform 
from the years 651 and 649 B.c.E., have survived. The city re- 
covered in the Persian period and under the Hellenistic kings 
it again became an important royal fortress. During the Has- 
monean wars Gezer was a major Greek base and remained in 
Greek hands until its capture in 142 B.c.E. by Simeon, who 
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expelled the aliens. He refortified the city and made it the mil- 
itary center of his state, under the command of his son John 
Hyrcanus, second only to Jerusalem (1 Macc. 4:15; 9:52; 13:435 
16:19). A Hasmonean palace discovered there was apparently 
built by Greek prisoners of war; a curse was found scratched 
on one of its stones: “May fire descend from heaven and de- 
vour the house of Simeon.” Gezer’s importance declined after 
the Hasmonean period and the center of the district was trans- 
ferred to Emmaus. Eusebius mentions it as a village four miles 
north (this should read “south’) of Emmaus (Onom. 66:19 ff.). 
It does not appear in other ancient sources but a Roman bath- 
house and several Christian lamps found there testify to its 
continued occupation. On the Madaba Map, the legend “Ge- 
dor also Gidirtha” apparently refers to Gezer. It was known 
as Montgisart in the crusader period; there King Baldwin rv 
defeated the forces of Saladin in 1177 but by 1191 it was in the 
hands of the Muslims and served as their headquarters in the 
war against Richard the Lionhearted. 

After crusader times the site was completely forgotten. It 
was re-identified by C. Clermont-Ganneau in 1873 and inves- 
tigated in excavations conducted at Tell Jazar by R.A.S. Ma- 
calister from 1902 to 1912, and A. Rowe in 1934-35. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


Later Excavations at Gezer 

A ten-year project of archaeological excavations was initiated 
and carried out between 1964 and 1974 under different direc- 
tors, G.E. Wright, W.G. Dever, and J.D. Seger. An additional 
season of work at the site was made by Dever in 1984. One of 
the goals of the expedition was to re-investigate the gates and 
walls previously uncovered by Macalister as well as to obtain 
a good stratigraphical sequence. Twenty-six strata were un- 
covered dating from approximately 3500 B.C.E. to 100 C.E. 
Five final reports have been published on the results of the 
excavations as well as numerous articles. 

The earliest remains from Gezer, including architec- 
tural remains and caves, date from the Chalcolithic and 
Early Bronze Age and represent the remains of small villages. 
During the Early Bronze 11 the city expanded but was still 
not surrounded by a city wall. Following a period of aban- 
donment, Gezer was resettled at the beginning of the Mid- 
dle Bronze Age, growing into a large urban site during the 
Middle Bronze Age 11 (c. 1750 B.c.E.) with the construction 
of structures on terraced slopes. During the latter part of the 
Middle Bronze 11 (c. 1650 B.c.E.) the site was fortified with an 
encircling wall and rectangular towers, one of which was built 
of cyclopean stones. A three-entryway monumental gate with 
a mud-brick superstructure and a glacis of tamped chalk 
and debris were also excavated. The “high place” with ten 
massive standing stones (masseboth) excavated by Macalister 
also dates from the Middle Bronze Age. The Middle Bronze 
Age city was destroyed in a violent fire and this has been 
attributed to Pharoah Thutmosis 111 who mentioned Gezer 
in the Karnak Inscription. A cache of gold jewelry and much 
pottery was found within the destroyed houses. Following 
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another period of abandonment, Gezer’s fortunes revived 
during the Late Bronze 114 (c. 1400 B.c.£.). A large building - 
perhaps a palace or Egyptian-style residency - was uncov- 
ered. Ten of the Amarna tablets written by kings of Gezer date 
from this time. One of the excavators (Dever) has suggested 
that the site was fortified at that time, but this has been con- 
tested by others who have suggested an Iron Age date in- 
stead. A tomb with 68 individuals was uncovered, contain- 
ing numerous luxury items and imports. Late Bronze Age 
Gezer declined, and it was probably conquered in 1207 B.c.E. 
during the campaign of Pharoah Merneptah. From about 
1200 the first typical Philistine pottery appears at Gezer. One 
building from this period was destroyed in a violent fire 
(c. 1150 B.C.E.). 

The Iron Age stratum from the tenth century B.c.£. in- 
cludes the fortifications previously excavated by Macalister. In 
the present excavation they were redated to Solomonic times, 
following a suggestion by Yadin that these fortifications resem- 
bled gates and walls found at Hazor and Megiddo. The fortifi- 
cations of the site were rebuilt in the eighth century B.c.£. and 
dwellings from this period were also unearthed. The destruc- 
tion of this stratum probably took place in c. 733 B.c.E. at the 
time of the campaign of Tiglath Pileser 111, and it may very 
well have been depicted on a relief in the Assyrian king’s pal- 
ace at Nimrud, which depicts a town by the name of gaz(ru). 
‘The city of the late eighth to sixth centuries B.c.E. was more 
modest than the previous city, and it too was destroyed with 
the Babylonian invasion of Judah in 598-586 B.c.E. Remains 
of settlements from the Persian, Hellenistic, and Roman peri- 
ods were also found. Gezer was the residence of Simon Mac- 
cabaeus for a time, as well as the headquarters of John Hyr- 
canus. A number of boundary stones have been found in the 
fields around the site, one referring to the “the boundary of 
Gezer” and another to the landlord of an agricultural estate 


by the name of “Alkios.” 
[Shimon Gibson (274 ed.)] 


(2) Gezer is a kibbutz in central Israel, E. of *Ramleh, 
and is affiliated with Ihud ha-Kevuzot ve-Kibbutzim. Its land 
was originally acquired by the Ancient Order of Maccabae- 
ans in England because of its proximity to *Modi’in. The set- 
tlement was founded in 1945 by settlers from Central Europe 
together with Israel-born youth. In the Israel *War of Inde- 
pendence (1948), Gezer, located in the thin chain of settle- 
ments connecting Jerusalem with the Coastal Plain, was in- 
volved in a hard battle with the Arab Legion and served as a 
vantage point in Operation Dani (July 1948), which resulted 
in the inclusion of the towns of Ramleh and Lydda in the State 
of Israel. Gezer ran various farms branches and had a factory 
for adhesives. It also operated a special educational park, Gi- 
nat Shorashim, dedicated to peace and the environment and 
rooted in Jewish sources and Jewish soil. A pumping station 
of the Yarkon-Negev water pipeline is located nearby. In the 
mid-1990s, the population was approximately 280, increas- 


ing to 340 by 2002. 
[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 
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R.A.S. Macalister, Excavation of Gezer, 3 vols. (1912); Abel, in: RB, 35 
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GEZER CALENDAR, a Hebrew inscription of seven lines, 
engraved on a limestone tablet written in ancient Hebrew 
script; discovered in Gezer by R.A.S. *Macalister in 1908. The 
Gezer Calendar is dated by its script to the tenth century B.c.E. 
and cites an annual cycle of agricultural activities that seem 
to begin with the month of Tishri. The word yrh (“month”) 
or yrhw (“two months”) precedes the name of each month. 
According to an accepted view, the inscription first lists two 
months of fruit picking, particularly olives (Tishri-Heshvan). 
Then follow two months of grain sowing (Kislev—Tevet), two 
months concerned with the late sowing (Shevat-Adar), one 
month of flax harvest (by uprooting with a mattock; Nisan), 
one month of barley harvest (Iyyar), a month of wheat har- 
vest (Sivan), two months of vine pruning or of vintage (Tam- 
muz-—Av), and, at the end, the month of qayiz, i.e., the picking 
or drying of figs (Elul). In the left lower edge of the inscription 
“Aby [...]” is written vertically. It is possible that the name in- 
dicates the owner of the inscription or its author. The nature 
and purpose of the calendar are not clear, and many different 
explanations have been proposed. According to some scholars, 
the calendar was written as a schoolboy exercise in writing. 
This view derives from the fact that the script is rather crude. 
Another view holds that the Gezer Calendar was designated 
for the collection of taxes from farmers. It is also possible that 
the content of the inscription is a popular folk song, listing the 
months of the year according to the agricultural seasons. The 
original is in the Istanbul archeological museum. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.A.S. Macalister, Excavation of Gezer, 2 
(1912), 24-28; Albright, in: BASOR, 92 (1943), 16-26; L. Finkelstein, 
ibid., 94 (1944), 28-29; Wright, in: BA, 18 (1955), 50-56; Segal, in: 
JSS, 7 (1962), 212-21; Talmon, in: JAos, 83 (1963), 177-87; Wirgin, 
in: Eretz Israel, 6 (1960), 9-12 (Eng. section); Rathjen, in: Pw, 93 
(1961), 70-72; Honeyman, in: JRAS (1953), 53-58; Pritchard, Texts, 
320; Pritchard, Pictures, 272; EM, 2 (1965), 471-4 (incl. bibl.). ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Ahituv, Handbook of Ancient Hebrew Inscrip- 


tions (1992), 149-52. 
[Bustanay Oded] 


GEZERTA, term used by the geonim for the oath of impreca- 
tion that they instituted in place of the oath by God’s name or 
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by a divine attribute (kinnuy). Geonic responsa describe the 
gezerta as a series of imprecations intended to intimidate the 
deponent (see Teshuvot ha-Geonim [Assaf], 1927, #106). The 
term is first mentioned in a responsum by *Natronai, gaon of 
Sura (853-58), who ascribes it to an earlier gaon, *Zadok Mar 
bar Ishi of Sura (816-18; Teshuvot ha-Geonim Hemdah Genu- 
zah #22). Gezerta was employed as a substitute for biblical or 
mishnaic oaths only, not for post-mishnaic oaths such as the 
“consuetudinary oath” (shevuat hesset). Its institution was the 
culmination of a gradual process, which began with the use of 
an imprecation even when there was no obligation to impose 
a biblical or mishnaic oath (see herem setam). The transition 
from an oath by God's name to an oath of imprecation led to 
an extension of the use of oaths to matters in which a biblical 
or mishnaic oath could not be administered. The change en- 
abled the geonim to resume the previous practice of adminis- 
tering an oath (of imprecation) to a widow demanding her ke- 
tubbah payment in cases that did not warrant a mishnaic oath 
(Git. 3:4); or an oath with respect to landed property, which 
is not possible in mishnaic law (Shevu. 6:5; and see TB Ket. 
87a, and the geonic responsum in Shaarei Zedek 73a #9). The 
gezerta was used, in particular, in the case of destitute debtors, 
who were required to take an oath that they had no means to 
repay their debt (Rav Hai Gaon, in Teshuvot ha-Geonim [Har- 
kavy], #182; see also his Mishpetei Shevuot, p. 102). 

The gezerta was not instituted through a special ge- 
onic enactment (takkanah) but was based mainly on the ge- 
onic practice of evading oaths by God’s name or kinnuy and 
replacing it by an oath of biblical imprecation - a process 
which may date back to the talmudic period. This explains 
the prevalence in geonic sources of phraseology such as “it 
is our custom,” “they were accustomed to...,’ in relation to 
the gezerta; terminology attesting to enactment is used only 
in relation to the ceremony accompanying the imposition of 
gezerta: “They enacted that rams’ horns should be brought and 
blown in the presence of the deponent, and he is threatened 
as well with excommunication and other decrees” (Hemdah 
Genuzah, ibid.). 

The geonim suspended the administration of biblical and 
mishnaic oaths because of the increased taking of false oaths 
and disrespect for oaths, as well as the talmudic principle 
that punishment for a false oath applies to the entire world 
(TB, Shevu. 39b) - an explanation offered by many geonim. 
As Rav Natronai writes: “But now, because of the deceivers... 
the courts refrained from imposing oaths [sworn] on a Torah 
scroll,... and the courts saw that people were swearing false 
oaths and bringing calamity upon the world, they refrained 
from imposing the biblical oath and abolished it entirely” (see 
Hemdah Genuzah #22, and further responsa in, e.g., Teshu- 
vot ha-Geonim [Assaf], 1927, p. 97, etc.). Rav Saadiah Gaon 
writes in his commentary to the Torah (Hayyei Sarah, ed. 
Zucker, p. 412): “...In our nation they did not discontinue 
swearing this oath, that is, by the Lord God of heaven and 
earth, until there were many who swore falsely, and earlier au- 
thorities abolished the oath by God’s name, because they knew 
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that punishment might be visited upon the entire world. They 
then began to administer the oath of imprecation, punishment 
for which is imposed only upon the person who swears, [and 
we follow] their tradition to this day.’ Similarly, Rav Hai Gaon 
(Mishpetei Shevuot, p. 11) writes: “Our rabbis are now accus- 
tomed not to administer the oath by God’s name, for the en- 
tire world may suffer and the punishment for [violation] is se- 
vere....” The imprecation was a useful substitute for the oath, 
because of the use of a curse and an imprecation was taken 
more seriously, in addition to the power of excommunication 
and the accompanying ceremony to deter people from lying: 
“Wherever a person is required to swear a biblical oath, he is 
now made to hold a Torah scroll... and inflated water skins 
are brought, as well as a bier on which the dead are borne... 
and lighted candles... and wood ashes... and sacks are placed 
in the center... and a ram’s horn is blown together with the 
imprecation” (responsum by Rav Sherira and Rav Hai, Teshu- 
vot ha-Geonim [Assaf], 1927, #3; see also responsum by Rav 
Paltoi, Gaon of Pumbedita, in Teshuvot ha-Geonim [Lyck], 
#10). Perhaps, moreover, it was in view of the prevalent use by 
the Muslims of oaths in God’s name - they in fact refer in 
their writings to the Jewish oath - that the geonim were mo- 
tivated to avoid a formula similar to that used in the Mus- 
lim oath. 

The renunciation of oaths and their replacement by im- 
precation did not affect the actual obligation to take an oath, 
which was still considered as having biblical force, as declared 
by Rav Sherira Gaon in a responsum (Shaarei Zedek, p. 71a, 
#3). The basic elements of the administration of oaths were not 
abandoned, and the imprecation “inherited” the various prac- 
tices involved, such as holding an object (generally a Torah 
scroll) while swearing. These practices were still the hallmark 
of biblical (and mishnaic) oaths as against later rabbinic oaths 
(such as the “consuetudinary oath”), in which the Torah scroll 
was held not by the deponent but by the person administer- 
ing the oath (the scroll might also be placed on a chair; see, 
e.g., Teshuvot ha-Geonim [Harkavy], #550). The gezerta also 
retained certain other elements of the oath, such as naming 
the suspicious party, answering “amen,’ etc. 

The identification of the oath with the imprecation 
known as gezerta may be attributed to Saadiah Gaon. He cites 
a series of passages from the Bible to stress that the gezerta was 
not innovated by the geonim but could already be found in 
biblical tradition. This was indeed Saadiah’s tendency in other 
contexts as well - to demonstrate that everything was rooted 
in the Bible, in order to reject Karaite criticism of the Rabban- 
ite approach (see, e.g., Shaarei Zedek 41b, #38). Saadiah makes 
systematic use of gezerta in connection with oaths of biblical 
force (such as the oath imposed on a defendant who admits 
part of a claim, or the oath required to rebut the evidence of 
a single witness), and mishnaic oaths (such as the oath of a 
widow or of partners). The identification of the oath with im- 
precation around the time of Saadiah enabled the geonim to 
innovate the institution of herem setam, which was imposed 
when there was no obligation to administer an oath. 
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The provisions of the gezerta as instituted by the geonim 
were accepted in their time by communities outside Babylonia 
(Iraq) as well. In the transitional period between the geonim 
and the later rabbis, the gezerta still continued in use, though 
without its ceremonial accoutrements, in the Jewish centers 
of North Africa (R. Hananel), Spain (R. Joseph b. Abitur, R. 
Isaac Alfasi), and even Italy (R. Kalonymus and Meshullam 
b. Kalonymus), France, and Germany (R. Gershom Meor 
ha-Golah, R. Judah ha-Kohen (author of Sefer ha-Dinim), 
Rashi, R. Eliezer b. Nathan of Mainz, R. Isaac the Elder), as 
implied by the works of the major authorities of those coun- 
tries. However, as time passed, a marked change is observed 
in rabbinical literature. The gezerta with its special practices 
became increasingly rare, until it was virtually abandoned and 
the use of real oaths (by God’s name or kinnuy) was resumed, 
even in regard to the post-mishnaic oath (shevuat hesset). 
The change is first evident in Spain and Provence, as follows 
from the writings of Nahmanides, R. Shelomo b. Adret, R. 
Yom Tov b. Abraham Ishbili, R. Isaac bar Abba Mari (author 
of Sefer ha-’Ittur), R. Abraham b. David of Posquiéres, and 
others, continuing later, around the end of the 13" century, 
in Germany and France. In Germany and France, however, 
when oaths by God’s name or kinnuy were discontinued, the 
rule requiring an object to be held and the “amen” response 
during the administration of the oath were also almost com- 
pletely abolished. When the use of oaths was resumed, there 
was still no requirement to hold an object while taking the 
oath. The early rabbis of Spain, where the oath by God’s name 
(or kinnuy) had been resumed, found it necessary to permit 
the defendant to request that a herem setam be imposed upon 
the plaintiff, lest the latter unnecessarily demand that an oath 
be administered to the former. In contemporary Franco-Ger- 
many, however, where the use of God’s name in oaths had not 
yet been resumed, there was no need for such protection of 
the defendant. Only later do we find a return to oaths by God’s 
name in France and Germany and, consequently, the possible 
imposition of herem setam upon the plaintiff. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Libson, “Gezerta and Herem Setam in 
the Gaonic and Early Medieval Periods” (Heb.; dissertation, Hebrew 
University, Jerusalem 1979); idem, “The Use of a Sacred Object in the 
Administration of a Judicial Oath, in: Jewish Law Association Studies, 
1 (1985), 53-60; B. Lifshitz, “Evolution of the Court-Oath with Im- 
precation,” in: Shenaton ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri, 11-12 (1984-86), 393-406 
(Heb.); H. Tykocinski, The Geonic Ordinances (Heb.; 1959). 


[Gideon Libson (24 ed.)] 


°GHAZALI, ABU HAMID MUHAMMAD IBN MUHAM- 
MAD AL-TUSI AL- (1058-1111), Persian Muslim theologian, 
jurist, mystic, and religious reformer, who wrote mainly in 
Arabic. 

Al-Ghazal’s best-known work is his Ihy@ ‘Ulam al-Din 
(“Revival of the Religious Sciences,” 1096-7), in which he suc- 
cessfully reconciled orthodox Islam and *Sufism. 

In his early career, al-Ghazali wrote his famous Tahdfut 
al-Falasifa (“Incoherence of the Philosophers,’ 1095) in which 
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he directly confronted the claims of the philosophic systems of 
al-*Farabi and *Avicenna. The book is divided into 20 topics, 
the most important of which is the discussion of the creation 
of the world. At the end of his work, he offers the legal opin- 
ion that the philosophers are guilty of heresy and are liable to 
the death penalty on three counts: they believe in the eternity 
of the world, they disbelieve in the omniscience of God, and 
they do not accept the dogma of bodily resurrection. 

Al-Ghazali had summed up the philosophic system of al- 
Farabi and Avicenna in his Magqasid al-Falasifa (“Intentions of 
the Philosophers,” 1094), which was supposed to serve as an 
introductory volume to his “Incoherence,’ but was used as a 
handy, independent compendium of philosophy. 

In his Al-Mungqidh min al-Dalal (“Deliverance from Er- 
ror, 1108) he discussed his initial skepticism concerning the 
possibility of knowledge, and then his search for enlighten- 
ment in *Kalam (scholastic theology), philosophy, the doc- 
trine that there exists an authoritative Imam, or religious 
guide, to absolute knowledge (Isma‘ilism), and finally Su- 
fism, in which he found the solution to his quest for certainty 
through prophecy. 

The four large volumes of al-Ghazali’s Revival of the Re- 
ligious Sciences constitute one of the major works of Sunni 
Islam. While the first part deals with knowledge and the re- 
quirements of faith imposed on the individual (such as ritual 
purity, prayer, charity, fasting, pilgrimage, recitation of the 
*Koran) and part two concentrates mainly on duties relating 
to social interrelations (such as practices relating to eating, 
marriage, earning a living, friendship), parts three and four 
are dedicated to the inner life of the soul and deepen the per- 
spective of the first two parts. As a result of al-Ghazali’s en- 
deavor, some of the warmth and emotional religious feeling 
inherent in Islamic mysticism was infused into the legalistic 
approach of Sunni Islam. 

Al-Ghazali found the strictness of exacting logical tools 
especially effective for the renovation and revival of the reli- 
gious sciences. In addition to a systematic description of logic 
in his introduction to his writing on legal theory entitled al- 
Mustasfa min ‘Tlm al-Usal (“The Essentials of Islamic Legal 
Theory,” 1109), he dedicated three other works to Aristote- 
lian logic: Mi’yar al-’Ilm (“The Standard Measure of Knowl- 
edge,” 1095), Mihakk al-Nazar fi al-Mantig (“The Touchstone 
of Proof in Logic,” 1095) and al-Qistds al-Mustaqim (“The Just 
Balance,’ 1095-96). The first two were written shortly after the 
Tahafut in the same momentum of thought, and the third was 
composed after his retirement. 

Along with his magnum opus, Ihya ‘Ulim al-Din, al- 
Ghazali’s sincere commitment to Sufism yielded a number of 
distinctive works on Sufism and ethics, such as Mizan al-’Amal 
(“The Balance of Action,’ 1095), Kitab al-Arba’in fi Usil al-Din 
(“The Forty Chapters on the Principles of Religion’), which 
is an abbreviation of the Revival, Mishkat al-Anwar (“The 
Niche of the Lights,’ 1106-7), on the guidance of the inner 
light to divine intellectualism, and others. In these writings, 
al-Ghazali presents his unique perception of man’s ultimate 
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goal: an intellectual or spiritual nearness to God instead of the 
imaginary and metaphorical sensuous pleasures depicted in 
the Koran and in the Traditions. Al-Ghazali’s conversion to 
Sufism is not only a move from practical orthodoxy to the in- 
ternal worship of God, but also a move from a formal conser- 
vative form of faith, expressed through practicing the Islamic 
law, to a learned mode of faith, expressed through an intel- 
lectual-mystical progression. In the same token, his revival of 
the religious sciences on the basis of Sufism, is a move from 
naive belief to a learned belief based on semi-philosophical 
grounding. 


Influence on Jewish Philosophy 

Al-Ghazali’s influence on Jewish thought falls into two peri- 
ods: (1) through the 13 century, when he influenced Jewish 
thinkers who thought and wrote in Arabic, and (2) from the 
13" century onward, when a number of his works were trans- 
lated into Hebrew, some more than once, commented on, and 
read by the Jewish thinkers of Provence and Spain, who did 
not know Arabic. 

In the first period al-Ghazali influenced *Judah Halevi, 
who followed al-Ghazali’s Incoherence in attacking the Ar- 
istotelian philosophy then current in Spain. One of Judah 
Halevi’s main arguments refers to the difference of opinion 
among philosophers, except in matters of mathematics and 
logic, to which al-Ghazali had already referred. However, 
in a more general and profound sense, al-Ghazali made ap- 
parent the great danger of philosophy for revealed religion, 
and it is in this sense that Judah Halevi, and later on Hasdai 
*Crescas, were true disciples of their great Islamic predeces- 
sor. Judah Halevi also quotes textually from an early work of 
al-Ghazali that sums up the dogmatic bases of the belief of a 
religious person. This early work of al-Ghazali was later in- 
corporated into his Revival (D. Baneth, Knesset, 7 [1942], p. 317 
[Hebrew]). Unlike Halevi, who was mostly influenced by the 
anti-philosophical tone of al-Ghazali, Ibn Daud who wrote 
his Emunah Ramah (“The Exalted Faith”) in 1160 was mainly 
influenced by al-Ghazali’s reliable account of philosophy in 
his concise reworking of the Aristotelian-Avicennian defini- 
tions in his Intentions. 

Although it cannot be demonstrated conclusively, most 
probably *Maimonides had read al-Ghazal?s Incoherence and 
was influenced by it in formulating the contrasting concep- 
tions of a God of religion, who exercises free will, and a God 
of philosophy, who is restricted by the immutability of the 
order of nature (Maimonides, Guide of the Perplexed, ed. by 
S. Pines [1963], cxxvii). The parallel between al-Ghazali, who 
attempted to reconcile Islam and Sufism in his Revival, and 
*Maimonides, who attempted to reconcile the law of Juda- 
ism with philosophy in his Guide, is instructive, and Maimo- 
nides’ idea of an all-inclusive legal work including non-le- 
gal aspects may have been influenced by al-Ghazali’s Revival 
as well. S. Harvey has pointed to particular similarities be- 
tween al-Ghazalis “Book of Knowledge; the first book of the 
Revival of the Religious Sciences and Maimonides’ Book of 
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Knowledge, the first book of the Mishneh Torah. This scholar 
and others have shown that Maimonides was also influenced 
by al-Ghazali’s supreme way to approach God, such as his 
concepts of divine love, spiritual pleasures, and the world to 
come. 

The number of works of al-Ghazali translated into He- 
brew during the 13'* century indicates his popularity during 
the preceding period, in which they had become well known 
and were considered worth translating. His Intentions of the 
Philosophers was translated into Hebrew three times. The first 
Hebrew translation of al-Ghazali’s Maqdsid was made by Isaac 
*Albalag (1292). Yet, this translation, known as Sefer Tikkun 
ha-Deot (or Deot ha-Filosofim) includes only two parts of 
the original; namely, logic and metaphysics. The third part of 
this Hebrew version was completed in 1307 by Isaac Pulgar. 
Albalag, who advocated the philosophy of Averroes, chose 
al-Ghazali’s compendium of the Avicennian-oriented Aris- 
totelianism out of pedagogical considerations and used it as 
a point of departure for his own views, which he expressed in 
excursuses appended to his translation. 

The second translation is that of Judah ben Solomon 
Nathan, who translated the work twice, under the title Kaw- 
wanot ha-Filosofim sometime between 1330 and 1340; and the 
third one is an anonymous translation composed at the first 
half of the 14"* century, to which *Moses of Narbonne com- 
posed a full commentary (c. 1349). In his commentary on the 
Magésid, Narboni insists that al-Ghazali wrote a small work 
entitled Maqasid al-Maqdsid (Kawwanot ha-Kawwanot), 
where he confronts the metaphysical issues he challenged in 
the Magqasid. In some Hebrew manuscripts, the Tahafut is fol- 
lowed by a small treatise, in which al-Ghazali answers the ob- 
jections which he himself had raised. Narboni’s commentary 
was the object of further comments and commentaries, from 
the 14" century to the beginning of the 16" century, such as 
the 14*-century encyclopedia Ahavah ba-Ta‘nugim by *Moses 
ben Judah Nogah (1353-56). Even a poetical, rhymed, and 
abridged version based on selected passages from Judah ben 
Solomon Nathan's translation was composed in the second 
half of the 14" century (1367) by *Abraham ben Meshulam 
Avigdor, under the title Segullat Melakhim. Al-Ghazalf’s In- 
tentions of the Philosophers became a very popular and fre- 
quently quoted text in the 15" and 16‘ centuries and over 50 
manuscripts of the Hebrew translations from these centuries 
are extant. Partial commentaries were written by Moses Rieti 
(1388-1460), Isaac ben Shem-Tob (metaphysics), and (prob- 
ably) by Elijah Habillo (metaphysics and physics), and there 
is evidence that the Maqdasid was studied at the schools of 
Judah Messer Leon and Abraham Bibago and even among the 
learned Jews of Bohemia and Poland. In addition, there are 
about 11 anonymous commentaries on the Magqdsid in various 
European libraries. David ben Judah Messer Leon in his Ein 
ha-Kore’ says that Maimonides drew his Peripatetic theories 
from the Maqasid (Steinschneider, Hebr. Bibl. ii. 86). Moses 
Almosnino cites a commentary by Elijah Mizrahi which is no 
longer extant. The last commentary on the Magqasid al-Falasi- 
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fah was by the Karaite Abraham Bali (1510). In his criticism 
of Aristotelian philosophy, Hasdai Crescas preferred to use 
al-Ghazalrs Intentions rather then his Incoherence in order to 
refute the Averroistic-Aristotelian argumentation. Following 
Ibn Daud’s historical exemplar, he treated the Intentions as 
a dependable sourcebook for philosophical definitions and 
suppositions. 

Al-Ghazal?’s Tahdafut al-Faldsifah was translated by Zer- 
ahyah ha-Levi in 1411 under the title Happalat ha-Filosofim. 
Isaac ben Nathan of Cordova translated in the 14" century a 
small treatise by Al-Ghazali under the title Maamar bi-Teshu- 
vot Sheelot Nishal Mehem, in which he answers philosophical 
questions (published by H. Malter, Frankfurt-on-the-Main, 
1897). Jacob ben Makhir (d. 1308) translated, under the ti- 
tle Moznei ha-Iyyunim, a work in which al-Ghazali refuted 
the philosophical arguments contradicting simple religious 
faith. Simon Duran (d. 1444) cites a passage from Moznei 
ha-Iyyunim in his Keshet u-Magen. Al-Ghazalrs Mishkat al- 
Anwar fi Riydd al-Azhar was translated by Isaac ben Joseph 
Alfasi under the title Maskit ha-Orot be-Pardes ha-Nizzanim. 
Moses ibn Habib quotes the Mishkat in his commentary on 
Behinat Olam, where he makes the sun a metaphor to the 
Law. Johanan Alemanno compares the hierarchy of lights in 
al-Ghazali’s paradigm to the symbolic system of the Kabbalah 
in his Heshek Shelomoh. 

Al-Ghazalr’s ethical teachings were studied by Jewish 
thinkers of the Middle Ages. Mizan al-Amal (Moznei Zedek) 
was translated by Abraham ibn Hasdai ben Samuel ha-Levi of 
Barcelona, who replaced the Koranic quotations with parallel 
Biblical and Talmudic verses. The Mizdn served as a source 
for Abraham Ibn Daud’s parable of the pilgrim in his Emunah 
Ramah, used originally by Al-Ghazali to illustrate the impor- 
tance of different scientific disciplines. 

Altogether, at least six works ascribed to al-Ghazali were 
translated into Hebrew during the Middle Ages. Translitera- 
tions into Hebrew letters of al-Ghazali's Intentions, Incoher- 
ence, and Deliverance are extant, which is another indication 
of al-Ghazali’s popularity among the Jewish intellectuals who 
knew Arabic. 

It is interesting to note that on the flyleaf of a manuscript 
containing some of his works in Arabic letters, the contents 
are described in Hebrew letters as being by “Abt Hamid al- 
Ghazali, the memory of the righteous be blessed,” the usual 
designation for a pious Jew. This illustrates how congenial 
his general outlook was felt to be by Jewish medieval think- 
ers and is a striking example of Jewish-Islamic medieval sym- 
biosis. Al-Ghazali greatly influenced distinguished Jewish 
thinkers who wrote in Arabic and Hebrew. His case presents 
an example of Jewish assimilation of Islamic thought during 
the Middle Ages. 


—¢ 
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GHELERTER, LUDWIG LITMAN 


GHELERTER, LUDWIG LITMAN (“Leon’; 1873-1945), 
physician; one of the pioneers of the general and Jewish so- 
cialist movements in Romania. Born in Jassy, Ghelerter stud- 
ied medicine in his native town, where he joined the social- 
ist movement. His doctoral thesis was on a problem of social 
medicine: Alcool si alcoolism (“Alcohol and Alcoholism,” 
1899). In 1895 he was among the founders in Jassy of *Lumina, 
(“The Light”), the first Jewish socialist society in Romania, 
with a journal of the same name, and signed the memoran- 
dum of the society to the London Congress of the Second In- 
ternational (1896). He was also active in the struggle for civil 
rights of Jews deprived of Romanian citizenship, thus com- 
ing into conflict with the official leadership of the party. A 
notable speaker, organizer, and writer, Ghelerter continued to 
uphold his views during the disintegration of the movement 
and assisted in the reorganization of the Jewish socialist soci- 
ety in Jassy in 1915 and in publication of a weekly, Der Veker. 
After World War 1 he moved to Bucharest and founded a new 
party, Partidul Socialist Unitar (“The United Socialist Party”). 
Although Ghelerter held similar views to those of the Bund, 
he did not join that movement. He established the Socialist 
Workers’ Party of Romania (1929) which was affiliated to the 
Fourth International but rejoined the Social Democratic Party 
of Romania on the eve of World War 11. Ghelerter founded 
and headed the Jewish hospital of Bucharest (1926) and helped 
promote popular Jewish cooperative credit banks. He accepted 
non-Jewish patients also in his hospital, named Iubirea de oa- 
meni (“Love of People”). While not a Zionist, he was sympa- 
thetic toward pioneering enterprises in Palestine, especially 
cooperatives and kibbutzim. Romanian immigrants named a 
New York branch of the Workmen's Circle after him. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Kisiman, Shtudien tsu der Geshikte fun 
Rumenishe Yidn in 19-tn un Onheb 20-tn Yorhundert (1994); LNYL, 


2 (1958), 310. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Bratescu, in: Contributia 
evreilor din Romania la cultura si civilizatie (1996), 166-7. 


[Isac Bercovici and Moshe Mishkinsky / Lucian-Zeev Herscovici 


(2™4 ed.)] 


GHENT (Flemish Gent; Fr. Gand), city in N.W. Belgium. That 
there was a Jewish settlement in Ghent in the eighth century, 
as indicated in some early Christian chronicles, is difficult to 
believe. The Jews were expelled from the city as from the rest 
of Flanders in 1125, but they were apparently permitted to re- 
turn in the 13 century. The Jews were again expelled during 
the *Black Death, 1348-49. Jews began to settle again only in 
the 18' century. In 1724, the municipal council decided on a 
special formula of oath for the Jews. However, by 1756, only 
one Jewish resident, a jeweler, was still in Ghent. When the 
area passed to France, at the end of the 18" century, the Jewish 
population increased. It numbered 20 families (107 persons) 
in 1817, and maintained a synagogue. The majority were ped- 
dlers, some of whom were lottery-ticket dealers. Apparently 
the Jewish street (Jodenstraatje) received its name at this time. 
In 1847, the municipal council granted a plot of land to the 
community for establishing a Jewish cemetery. In May 1940, 
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before the Nazi occupation, the Jewish population numbered 
300. In 1941 the Nazis prohibited the Jews of Belgium to live 
outside Brussels, Antwerp, Liege, and Charleroi, so that any 
Jews who remained in Ghent did so illegally. After the libera- 
tion in September 1944, there were 150 Jews in Ghent. There 
were an estimated 80 Jews living in Ghent in 1969. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Ouverteaux, Notes et documents sur les 
Juifs de Belgique sous lancien régime (1885), 21, 27; E. Ginsburger, Les 
Juifs de Belgique au xvutte siécle (1932), 86-97; S. Ullmann, Histoire 
des Juifs en Belgique jusquau 19° siécle (1934), 37-49, 50, 58; E. Sper- 
ling-Levin, in: Regards (Dec. 1970), 20-27. 


GHERON, YAKKIR MORDECAI BEN ELIAKIM (d. 1817), 
Turkish rabbi (the Italian branch of the family write the name 
Ghiron, and the Turkish, Gheron). Gheron succeeded his fa- 
ther as rabbi and dayyan of Adrianople and district in 1800. 
He devoted himself particularly to the building of synagogues 
and supervised the studies in a talmud torah which he had 
established during his period of office in Adrianople. A cer- 
tain scholar who had converted to Islam was found burnt to 
death, and the pasha of the town accused the Jews of having 
been responsible. Gheron was imprisoned and sentenced to 
death. The pasha’s secretary, to whom the rabbi had previ- 
ously shown kindness, succeeded in having the death sentence 
repealed, and in its stead a fine was imposed on the Jewish 
community. In 1812 he went to Jerusalem and was appointed 
a member of the bet din of Jacob Moses *Ayash. His name ap- 
pears as a signatory to a *takkanah of 1814 with reference to 
milk milked by gentiles. His responsa appear in the Dera Da- 
khya (Salonika, 1819) of Mordecai b. Menahem *Bekemoharar. 
He wrote an approbation for the Nimmukei Yosef (Leghorn, 
1795) of Josef ibn Habib. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Marcus, in: Sinai, 41 (1957), 49-52. 


[Simon Marcus] 


GHETTO, urban section serving as compulsory residential 
quarter for Jews. Generally surrounded by a wall shutting it 
off from the rest of the city, except for one or more gates, the 
ghetto remained bolted at night. The origin of this term has 
been the subject of much speculation. It was probably first 
used to describe a quarter of Venice situated near a foundry 
(getto, or ghetto) and which in 1516 was enclosed by walls and 
gates and declared to be the only part of the city to be open to 
Jewish settlement. Subsequently the term was extended to all 
Jewish quarters of the same type. Other theories are that the 
word derives from the Hebrew get indicating divorce or sepa- 
ration; from the Greek yéttwv (neighbor); from the German 
geheckter [Ort], or fenced place; or from the Italian borghetto 
(a small section of the town). All can be excluded, except for 
get which was sometimes used in Rome to mean a separate 
section of the city. In any case the institution antedates the 
word, which is commonly used in several ways. It has come to 
indicate not only the legally established, coercive ghetto, but 
also the voluntary gathering of Jews in a secluded quarter, a 
process known in the Diaspora time before compulsion was 
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exercised. By analogy the word is currently used to describe 
similar homogeneous quarters of non-Jewish groups, such as 
immigrant quarters, Black quarters in American cities, native 
quarters in South African cities, etc. 

For historical survey see *Jewish Quarter. 


In Muslim Countries 

In Muslim countries the Jewish quarter (Arab. hara) in its 
beginnings never had the character of a ghetto. It was always 
built on a voluntary basis, and it remained so in later times in 
the vast Ottoman Empire. Istanbul (Constantinople) was the 
classic example of a capital in which the Jewish quarters were 
scattered all over the city. In Shi‘ite countries (Persia, Yemen) 
and in orthodox North Africa (Malikite rite) all non-Muslims 
were forced to live in separate quarters — for religious reasons 
(ritual uncleanness). Embassies from Christian countries had 
to look for their (even temporary) dwellings among the Jews. 
Christian travelers and pilgrims to the Holy Land always re- 
mark that in case there was no Christian hospice in a town, 
they had to look for hospitality among the Jews. After the 
regulations compelling the Jews to dwell in separate quarters 
had been repealed (in the 19"* and 20" centuries), and they 
could freely move out, the majority voluntarily remained in 
their old quarters. Only after the establishment of the new in- 
dependent states in North Africa did most of the Jews aban- 
don their old dwellings. 

See *Jewish Quarter, in Muslim Countries. 


Holocaust Period 

THE CRYSTALLIZATION OF GERMAN POLICY. While ghet- 
tos were traditionally permanent places of Jewish residence, 
in Poland, under the Nazis, the ghettos were viewed as a tran- 
sitional measure. “I shall determine at which time and with 
what means the ghetto, and thereby the city of Lodz, will be 
cleansed of Jews, boasted Hans Biebow, the Nazi official who 
ran the Lodz ghetto. “In the end ... we must burn out this bu- 
bonic plague.” 

A secret memo issued on September 21, 1939, by Reinhard 
*Heydrich, the chief of the Security Police, to the chiefs of all 
task forces operating in the conquered Polish territory, estab- 
lished the basic outlines of German policy in the territories. 

Heydrich distinguishes between the ultimate goal (En- 
dziel), which would require some time to implement, and the 
intermediate goals, which must be carried out in the short 
term. He said: Some goals cannot yet be implemented for 
technical reasons and some for economic reasons. Room was 
left for innovation. 

He wrote: “The instructions and directives below 
must serve also for the purpose of urging chiefs of the Ein- 
satzgruppen to give practical consideration to the problems 
involved.” 

His language was specific: the Endziel, the final goal, must 
be distinguished from the language that is later to be used, the 
endlossen, or final solution, a polite euphemism for the mur- 
der of Jewish men, women, and children. The ultimate goal 
was unarticulated. 
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The first intermediate goal was concentration. Jews were 
to be moved from the countryside into the larger cities. Cer- 
tain areas were to become Judenrein, free of Jews, and smaller 
communities were to be merged into the larger ones. 

Heydrich ordered local leaders to establish a Council of 
Jewish Elders, 24 men to be appointed from the local leaders 
and rabbis that are to be made fully responsible, “in the literal 
sense of the word,” to implement future decrees. A census must 
be taken and leaders are to be personally responsible for the 
evacuation of Jews from the countryside. It was unnecessary 
to indicate what personal responsibility implied; clearly, the 
lives of individual *Judenrat members were at risk. 

Due priority was given to the needs of the army and to 
minimize economic dislocation, not of the Jews, but of in- 
dustries essential to German economic interest. Businesses 
and farms were to be turned over to the locals, preferably 
Germans, and, if essential and no Germans were available, 
even to Poles. 

The Einsatzgruppen were to issue reports, a census of 
people, an inventory of resources, industries, and personnel. 

It is within this framework that the Jewish Councils were 
established and that the work of securing the occupied ter- 
ritory began. A second decree dated two months later and 
signed by Hans *Frank, the head of the General Government, 
further specified the role of the Jewish Council, which was to 
have a chairman and a deputy. 

“The Jewish Council is obliged to receive through its 
chairman and his deputy the order of the German official 
agencies. Its responsibility will be to see that the orders are 
carried out completely and accurately.” Jews were ordered to 
obey the orders of the Jewish Councils. 

In retrospect, but only in retrospect, it can be seen that 
the ghetto was a holding pen, intended to concentrate Jews 
and hold them captive until such time as an infrastructure was 
created that could solve the Jewish problem. 

The ghetto originally had two goals. The Germans cre- 
ated a situation in which hard labor, malnutrition, overcrowd- 
ing, and substandard sanitary conditions contributed to the 
death of a large number of Jews. One in ten died in Warsaw 
in 1941, before the deportations, before shots were fired. This 
policy was at odds with the other use of the ghetto as a source 
of cheap labor that could be of benefit to the Reich and also 
to individual commanders. In the end, and often only in the 
end, even the availability of cheap labor gave way to the “Fi- 
nal Solution” 

The lifespan of some ghettos was extended because they 
provided a large reservoir of cheap labor; but while this con- 
sideration might forestall the murder process, it did not pre- 
vent it. Thus the commander of Galicia, for example, sent out 
an order in the fall of 1942 to decrease the number of ghettos 
from 1,000 to 55, and in July 1943 Himmler decided to trans- 
fer the surviving inhabitants of ghettos throughout Ostland to 
concentration camps. The last ghetto on Polish soil (*Lodz), 
which had been in existence since April 1940, was liquidated 
in August 1944. 
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Special ghettos were established for Jews deported from 
Romania to Transnistria and resettled in cities or towns and 
in neighborhoods or on streets that had been occupied by 
Jews who had been murdered shortly before by the German 
army. One exception was the ghetto at *Theresienstadt, which 
was established at the end of 1941 to house Jews from Bohemia 
and Moravia and later Jews from Germany and other West- 
ern countries were deported there as well. The Germans in- 
tended Theresienstadt to be a showcase to the world of their 
mass treatment of the Jews and thus to mask the crime of the 
“Final Solution.” Still Theresienstadt was actually a ghetto - a 
holding pen for captive Jews - a concentration camp where 
conditions of imprisonment prevailed, and a transit camp: of 
the 144,000 Jews sent to Theresienstadt, 88,000 were shipped 
from there to Auschwitz, while 33,000 died in the ghetto. Of 
the 15,000 children sent to Theresienstadt, fewer than 100 
survived. 

There were several crucial differences between ghettoiza- 
tion in Poland and ghettoization in former Soviet territories. 
In Poland, ghettoization began shortly after the onset of war, 
before mass killings and before the murderous intentions of 
the Germans were clear to all. In former Soviet territories, 
ghettoization occurred only after the Einsatzgruppen murders; 
Jews were certain that German rule would be murderous even 
if the nature of German intensions was unclear. Some ghettos 
were situated near forests which could facilitate escape and a 
chance, however remote, of survival. 


THE JEWISH REACTION TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 
GHETTOS. In Poland, the Jews, who were unaware of the 
Nazis’ intentions, resigned themselves to the establishment 
of ghettos and hoped that living together in mutual coopera- 
tion under self-rule would make it easier for them to over- 
come the period of repression until their country would be 
liberated from the Nazi yoke. They gave a name to their strat- 
egy of survivor, iberleben, to live beyond, beyond German 
rule until liberation. If within the ghetto, they presumed they 
would somehow be safer, as they would no longer interact 
with non-Jews in quite the same way and be freed of daily 
humiliations and dangers. Based on past experience and also 
on rational calculations or economic self-interest, it seemed 
to them that by imprisoning Jews in ghettos, the Nazis had 
arrived at the final manifestation of their anti-Jewish policy. 
If the Jews would carry out their orders and prove that they 
were beneficial to the Nazis by their work, they would be al- 
lowed to organize their community life as they wished. In ad- 
dition, the Jews had practically no opportunity to offer armed 
opposition that would prevent the Germans from carrying out 
their plans. The constant changes in the composition of the 
population (effected by transfers and roundups) and in living 
quarters made it more difficult to express opposition; the her- 
metic imprisonment from the outside world prevented the ac- 
quisition of arms; and conditions in the ghetto (malnutrition, 
concern for one’s family, etc.) weakened the strength of the op- 
position. On the other hand, the Germans had the manpower 
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and technical equipment to repress any uprising with ease, 
and the non-Jewish population collaborated with them, or 
at best remained apathetic. Any uprising in the ghettos, even 
if it could be pulled off, was thus doomed to military failure. 
Any attempt at resistance was risky as the German practice of 
collective responsibility and disproportionate punishment left 
the remaining ghetto population at risk. Thus uprisings, when 
they occurred, were usually last stands undertaken when all 
hope for collective survival was lost and when the only ques- 
tion was what could be done in the face of impending death. 


TYPOLOGY OF THE GHETTOS. In most cases, the ghetto 
was located in one of the poor neighborhoods of a city that 
had previously housed a crowded Jewish population. Mov- 
ing large numbers of widely dispersed people into ghettos 
was a chaotic and unnerving process. In Lodz, where an area 
already housing 62,000 Jews was designated as the ghetto, an 
additional 100,000 Jews were crowded into the quarter from 
other sections of the city. Bus lines had to be rerouted. To 
avoid the disruption of the city’s main transportation lines, 
two streets were walled off so trolleys could pass through. Pol- 
ish passengers rode through the center of the Lodz ghetto on 
streets that Jews could only cross by way of crowded wooden 
bridges overhead. 

In Warsaw, the decree establishing the ghetto was an- 
nounced on October 12, 1940 - Yom Kippur, the Jewish Day 
of Atonement. Moving schedules were posted on billboards. 
Whole neighborhoods were evacuated. While Jews were 
forced out of Polish residential neighborhoods, Poles were 
also evicted from the area that would become the ghetto. Dur- 
ing the last two weeks of October 1940, according to German 
figures, 113,000 Poles (Christians) and 140,000 Jews had to be 
relocated, bringing with them whatever belongings they could 
pile on a wagon. All abandoned property was confiscated. In 
every Polish city, the ghettos were overcrowded. Jews were 
transferred from the other neighborhoods in the city, and in 
many cases from nearby villages, to housing there, while the 
non-Jewish inhabitants of the neighborhood were forced to 
move to another area. These transfers caused great overcrowd- 
ing from the outset. In Lodz, for example, the average was six 
people to a room; in Vilna there were even eight to a room 
during one period. Whenever the overcrowding lessened be- 
cause of the deporting of Jews to extermination camps, the 
area of the ghetto was reduced significantly. 

At first there were two types of ghettos: open ones, which 
were marked only by signs as areas of Jewish habitation; and 
closed ones, which were surrounded by fences, or in some 
cases even by walls (as in *Warsaw). This difference, however, 
lost all significance during the period of deportations before 
an open ghetto was destroyed, or what the Germans called 
liquidated. In advance all access roads were blocked by the 
German police, whereas in closed ghettos shifts of German 
police or their aides constantly guarded the fences and walls. 
A more significant distinction was the fact that the Germans 
regarded the closed ghettos as large concentration camps, and 
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therefore most of them were liquidated later than the open 
ghettos. In contrast to these ghettos, which were all in Polish 
and Russian territory, the ghettos in Transnistria were not 
predestined for liquidation. Neither was the ghetto in There- 
sienstadt. Transnistria even succeeded in maintaining contact 
with the outside world and received assistance from commit- 
tees in Romania. Theresienstadt was, in fact, cut off from the 
world (except for the transports that came in and went out), 
but the standard of living was higher there than in Eastern 
European ghettos. 


JEWISH ADMINISTRATION. For every ghetto, the German 
authorities appointed a Judenrat, which was usually composed 
of Jewish leaders acceptable to the community. The Judenrat 
was not a democratic body, and its power was centered in one 
person, not always the chairman, who was responsible for 
its cooperation in matters relating to the ghetto. The leader 
of the Judenrat was subordinate to the German authorities, 
who delegated to him much authority with regard to the Jews 
but treated him disrespectfully and often cruelly. Many Jews 
appointed to the Judenrat believed that they were placed in 
their position in order to serve the Jewish people in its time 
of great need. They faced two masters. To the Germans they 
represented Jewish needs and to the Jews they represented 
German authority. The Germans were uninterested in meet- 
ing Jewish needs and German authority was eventually lethal 
for the Jews. 

Ghetto life was one of squalor, hunger, disease, and de- 
spair. Rooms and apartments were overcrowded, with 10 or 15 
people typically living in space previously occupied by four. 
Daily calorie allotments seldom exceeded 1,100. Without 
smugglers who brought in food, starvation would have been 
rampant. The smugglers’ motto: “Eat and drink for tomorrow 
we die,’ was only too apt. 

There were serious public health problems. Epidemic 
diseases were a threat, typhus the most dreaded. Dead bod- 
ies were often left on the street until the burial society came. 
Beggars were everywhere. Perhaps most unbearable was the 
uncertainty of life. Ghetto residents never knew what tomor- 
row would bring. 

In the ghetto, life went on. Families adjusted to new reali- 
ties, living in constant fear of humiliation, labor conscription, 
and deportation. Survival was a daily challenge, a struggle for 
the bare necessities of food, warmth, sanitation, shelter, and 
clothing. Clandestine schools educated the young. Religious 
services were held even when they were outlawed. Cultural 
life continued with theater and music, poetry and art offering 
a temporary respite from squalor. 

From the beginning, the Jewish leadership was faced 
with the impossible task of organizing ghetto life under emer- 
gency conditions and under the ceaseless pressure of threats 
of cruel punishment. Jewish institutions, to the extent that 
they existed, continued to function, either openly, such as the 
institutions that fulfilled religious needs, or in secret, such as 
the various political parties. The major function of the leader- 
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ship, however, was the provision of sustenance and health and 
welfare services (including hospitals) and sanitation, and this 
had to be accomplished without adequate means. Raul *Hil- 
berg likened their task to a small isolated municipal govern- 
ment living in hostile territory. The authority of leaders always 
derived from the Germans. To provide these services, they 
taxed those who still had some resources and worked those 
who had none. They practiced the time-honored traditions 
of their people honed by centuries of exile and persecution. 
Decrees were evaded or circumvented. They tried to outwit 
the enemy and alleviate the awful conditions of the ghetto, at 
least temporarily. Some behaved admirably; others became 
infatuated with their power and imposed it on the powerless, 
captive population. 

Despite what was often their best effort, in the course 
of time these institutions collapsed in most ghettos. It was 
even more difficult to establish those services which had not 
existed within the Jewish community before the Holocaust, 
such as police, prisons, and courts. The authority vested in 
these institutions was broad within the narrow autonomous 
framework that existed in the ghettos, and in many instances 
they were, of course, not properly utilized under conditions 
of the life-and-death struggle imposed on the inhabitants of 
the ghetto. 


LIQUIDATION OF THE GHETTOS. The lifespan of the Polish 
ghettos was brief; formed in 1940, most were destroyed begin- 
ning in 1942 shortly after the *Wannsee Conference. The de- 
struction of the ghettos was conducted as part of the policy of 
the “Final Solution,” for which purpose the Germans prepared 
special death camps, what they called extermination camps. 
When it was decided to liquidate a ghetto, they would call on 
the Jews to present themselves voluntarily to be transferred 
to labor camps (sometimes with false promises of improved 
living conditions), but if deception proved unsuccessful, they 
would round up the residents and bring them by force to as- 
sembly areas, from where they would be transported, usually 
by train, to their destination. Ghetto leaders faced the ultimate 
decision. For a time they could save some but only at the sac- 
rifice of others. *Rumkowski in Lodz saved the able-bodied 
and shipped the children to Chelmno, reasoning that the best 
chance of survival was if the ghetto was transformed into a 
work camp, productive for the Wehrmacht. “Survival by work” 
was his motto. In Warsaw, *Czerniakow tried to save the chil- 
dren; when he could not, he killed himself rather than par- 
ticipate in their deportation. Jewish police were employed to 
send Jews to the trains. In some ghettos — but not many - the 
leadership chose suicide rather than cooperation. The great 
majority of the ghetto inhabitants were killed immediately 
upon their arrival in the camps; a minority, the young and 
the able-bodied, women without children, were employed in 
forced labor and were killed after a short time by one of the 
regular means of extermination. Only a very small number 
remained alive, sometimes after having been shunted from 
camp to camp. 
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GHETTO FIGHTERS’ HOUSE 


See also *Holocaust. For more information on specific 
ghettos see *Kovno, *Lodz, *Lublin, *Theresienstadt, and 


*Warsaw. 
[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Reitlinger, Final Solution (19687), index; 
R. Hilberg, Destruction of the European Jews (20033), index; P. Fried- 
man, in: JSOS, 16 (1954), 61-88 (incl. bibl.). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
E. Sterling, Life in the Ghettos during the Holocaust (2005); I. Gutman, 
The Jews of Warsaw 1939-1943 (1982); A. Tory, Surviving the Holocaust: 
The Kovno Ghetto Diary (1990); L. Dobroszycki, The Chronicles of the 
Lodz Ghetto 1941-44 (1984); I Trunk, Judenrat (1972). 


GHETTO FIGHTERS’ HOUSE (Heb. nixwyn °2ni? 73, 
Beit Lohamei ha-Gettaot), a ghetto uprising and Holocaust 
remembrance authority, established in kibbutz *Lohamei ha- 
Gettaot, on April 19, 1950, by a group of former ghetto fighters 
and partisans. The house serves as a memorial and research 
and documentation center on the Holocaust period, and on 
Jewish resistance under Nazi rule in Europe. It contains an 
important historical archive on the Holocaust, and particu- 
larly on organized resistance; papers left by the poet Itzhak 
*Katzenelson, after whom it is named; documents from the 
*He-Halutz archives in the Warsaw and Bialystok ghettos; a 
collection of the publications of the Jewish underground in 
occupied Poland; on the Jewish underground in Holland and 
France; a register of names of Jewish partisans who fought in 
Italy and Yugoslavia; and photographs, films, and pictures. It 
also contains the papers of Yitzhak *Zuckerman and Miriam 
Nocitch, a collection of 60 diaries in different languages, and 
several thousand testimonies of Holocaust survivors. The mu- 
seum maintains a permanent display as well as special exhib- 
its dealing with different aspects of the Holocaust and Jewish 
resistance; models of the Warsaw ghetto and the *Treblinka 
death camp are on show. In 2005 the Museum's permanent 
exhibition underwent a significant upgrading that will take 
several years to complete. On the national Holocaust Remem- 
brance Day in Israel (27 of Nisan), a mass memorial assembly 
is held at the amphitheater outside the museum. The Ghetto 
Fighters’ House has published a series of books and periodi- 
cals, Dappim le-Heker ha-Shoah ve-ha-Mered (1951-52, 1969); 
and Yediot Beit Lohamei ha-Gettaot al shem Yizhak Katzenel- 
son (1951-60). 

The Museum also has a highly acclaimed children’s ex- 
hibition, Yad la-Yeled, designed to tell the story of the Holo- 
caust to younger children. Designed by Ram Karmi, the ex- 
hibit is semicircular, descending into the depths of the earth. 
It unfolds section by section, not allowing the visitor to take 
in the entire exhibition at once, and tells the story of the Ho- 
locaust through the testimonies of those who were children 
during the Holocaust and through documents and imagina- 
tive reconstructions that suggest the magnitude of what hap- 
pened in a manner that children can understand. At the cen- 
ter of the exhibition is a Janusz *Korczak room, based on the 
work of the famed Polish-Jewish educator and physician who 
ran an orphanage in the ghetto. This world of imagination and 
the empowerment of children here contrast boldly with the 
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contents of the rest of the Museum. Educational activities in 
arts and crafts, drama, and music enable children to process 
what they have experienced. Among the other activities of 
the Museum, aside from those related to the Holocaust, are 
the international book-sharing project and work in democ- 
racy and pluralism that attracts neighboring Arab and Jewish 
communities in Galilee. 


GHEZ, Tunisian family, whose most eminent members were 
DAVID (second half of 18 century), author of a number of 
works of which only one, Ner David, part 1 (Leghorn, 1868), 
has been published; the others include a commentary to the 
tractates Shabbat, Pesahim, and Sukkah, as well as novellae 
to various other tractates. MOsEs (end of 18" century) wrote 
commentaries to the tractate Shevuot and Elijah *Mizrachi’s 
supercommentary on Rashi to the Pentateuch under the ti- 
tles Yeshuat Yaakov and Yedei Moshe. He also wrote Yismah 
Moshe (Leghorn, 1863), a commentary to the Passover Hag- 
gadah, notes on the Pentateuch, and three poems. JOSEPH (b. 
1800), son of David, was a kabbalist. He left numerous works 
in manuscript, including a commentary to Maimonides’ Mish- 
neh Torah, sermons, glosses on the Talmud, on the Zohar, etc. 
In Pi ha-Medabber (Leghorn, 1854), his kabbalistic commen- 
tary to the Passover Haggadah, he cites explanations by his 
cousin Hayyim Ghez. 

Another member of the family was MATHILDA GHEZ 
(1918-1990), a communal leader in Tunisia. In 1957 she moved 
to Israel and was elected to the Knesset (in 1965 representing 
Rafi, and in 1969, the Israel Labor Party). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Cazés, Notes Bibliographiques sur la Lit- 
térature Juive-Tunisienne (1893), 194-205 (= Mizrah u-Maarav, 2 
(1928), 353-6). 


°GHILLANY, FRIEDRICH WILHELM (1807-1876), 
German theologian. A municipal librarian in Nuremberg, 
Ghillany wrote on various historical subjects but he was chiefly 
concerned with religious questions, and adopted the teach- 
ings of G.E. Daumer (1800-1875), a deist in search of “true re- 
ligion.” Following the Damascus blood libel, Ghillany wrote 
Die Menschenopfer der alten Hebraeer (Nuremberg, 1842), in 
which he accused the Jews of “cannibalism” and “molochism” 
in both ancient and modern times and of the ritual murder of 
Jesus. He gave further expression to his antisemitism in Die 
Judenfrage; eine Beigabe zu Bruno Bauer’s Abhandlung ueber 
diesen Gegenstand (ibid., 1843), and Das Judenthum und die 
Kritik (ibid., 1844). Both Daumer and Ghillany were praised 
by Nazi propagandists. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Poliakov, Histoire de lantisémitisme, 3 
(1968), 425-6; R.W. Stock, Die Judenfrage durch fuenf Jahrhunderte 
(1939), 391-427; V. Eichstaedt, Bibliographie zur Geschichte der Juden- 
frage 1750-1848 (1938), index; M. Loewengard, Jehowa, nicht Moloch, 
war der Gott der alten Hebraeer... (1843). 


GHIRON, family of scholars whose name derives from 
Gerona in N. Spain. Among its most important members are: 
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JOHANAN GHIRON (1646-1716), born in Casale Monferrato, 
Italy. Johanan was rabbi of Florence for 34 years, and was given 
the title Alluf Torah (“Master of the Torah”) in appreciation of 
his great erudition. Though by upbringing and inclination he 
sided with the Shabbatean movement, he willingly signed the 
excommunication on Nehemiah *Hayon. After his death, all 
the takkanot he had instituted were repealed. Johanan was the 
author of (1) Mishtah ha-Ramim, an apology for his attitude 
in connection with the dispute over Hayon, with an appendix 
consisting of his letters (still in manuscript); (2) prayers, on 
the occasion of the earthquakes in Lugo in 1688 and in An- 
cona in 1690. The prayer on Ancona was also recited in Flor- 
ence on the occasion of the earthquake in Leghorn in 1742. It 
was published in the Shever ba-Mezarim of Raphael Meldola 
(Leghorn, 1742); (3) responsa mentioned in the Pahad Yizhak 
of Isaac *Lampronti, in the Shemesh Zedakah of Samson Mor- 
purgo, and elsewhere (Montefiore collection); (4) glosses on 
the Arbaah Turim and halakhic novellae (unpublished). 

JUDAH HAYYIM GHIRON, his son, was born in Casale 
Monferrato and was rabbi of Florence from 1719 to 1738. His 
Mekor Dimah, on his father’s activities in connection with Ne- 
hemiah Hayon and on his takkanot, together with a selection 
of letters on Nehemiah Hayon and an appendix to his father’s 
Mishtah ha-Ramim, are still in manuscript. JUDAH HAYYIM 
LEONTI GHIRON (1739-1761) was rabbi of Casale. His halakhic 
correspondence with contemporary scholars is preserved in 
the Asiatic Museum in Leningrad. SAMUEL HAYYIM GHI- 
RON (1829-1895) was born in Ivrea. In 1854 he qualified as a 
teacher of literature and in 1877 was appointed rabbi of Turin. 
He published a prayer book according to the Italian rite, with 
an Italian translation (Leghorn, 1879). In the National Library, 
Jerusalem, there is an elegy on the death of Hillel Cantoni in 
Italian and Hebrew, the latter by Samuel Ghiron (Turin, 1857). 
In 1880, with the assistance of B. Peyron, he published a cata- 
log of the Hebrew manuscripts in Turin. He also wrote essays, 
sermons, and poems. ISAIAH GHIRON (1837-1888), director 
of the Braidense Library in Milan, wrote books in Italian on 
Hebrew numismatics and inscriptions. In 1874 he was editor 
of Rivista di Lettere, Scienze ed Arti. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ghirondi-Neppi, 161; Levi, in: R1, 8 (1911), 
169-85; Mortara, Indice, 27; Nacht, in: Zion Meassef, 6 (1934), 121; 
Sonne, in: Zion, 4 (1938/39), 86-88; Wilensky, in: Ks, 24 (1946/47), 
195 no. 68. 


[Simon Marcus] 


GHIRONDI, MORDECAI SAMUEL BEN BENZION 
ARYEH (1799-1852), Italian scholar and biographer. Ghi- 
rondi was a descendant of a rabbinic family. His grandmother 
Mazal-Tov Benvenida Ghirondi (c. 1760), wife of Mordecai, 
rabbi of Cittadella, was famous for her Jewish learning and 
educated many disciples to a relatively high grade of knowl- 
edge. Ghirondi was born in Padua. He taught theology at the 
rabbinical college of Padua, where he had studied, beginning 
in 1824. He was assistant rabbi of Padua 1829-31, and from 1831 
to his death was chief rabbi. 
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Apart from a juvenile moral treatise, Tokho Razuf Ahavah 
(1818), Ghirondi’s minor works include some scattered essays 
and a number of unpublished works, mainly in the Montefiore 
collection and in the Jewish Theological Seminary of America. 
His major work is Toledot Gedolei Yisrael (1853), a biographical 
dictionary of Jewish scholars and rabbis composed as an ex- 
tension of Zekher Zaddikim li- Verakhah, a similar biographic 
work by Hananel Graziadio *Neppi. The Toledot was published 
by Ghirondi’s son Ephraim Raphael (1834-57) at Trieste. Al- 
though naive and badly proportioned, the work retains its im- 
portance for information, based in some entries on personal 
acquaintance or oral tradition, on Italian rabbis of the 18» and 
early 19" centuries; these are the vast majority of the entries. 
Ghirondi also annotated *Azulai’s Shem ha-Gedolim (publ. in 
E. Gartenhaus, Eshel ha-Gedolim, 1958). 

Ghirondi was a notable book collector; many of his man- 
uscripts are in the Montefiore Library in Jews’ College, Lon- 
don, and his printed books and some manuscripts are in the 
Jewish Theological Seminary in New York. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ghirondi-Neppi, 56, 374-6. 

[Cecil Roth] 


GHIRSHMAN, ROMAN (1895-1979), French archaeolo- 
gist, specialist in Iranian studies. Ghirshman was born and 
educated in Paris. He had his first experience in excavation 
at Tello in Iraq in 1930. In 1931 he was sent to Iran as leader of 
an expedition and this was the beginning of a long series of 
successful excavations of important early settlements in Iran 
and Afghanistan. These included Tepe Giyan, Tepe Sialk, and 
Tchoga Zanbil in Elam. Ghirshman, who held a professorship 
at the University of Aix-en-Provence, was head of the French 
archaeological mission to Afghanistan from 1941 to 1943, and 
director of the Suse mission in Iran from 1946 to 1967. His 
numerous publications on Iranian art, history, and culture 
include Fouilles de Tépé Giyan 1931 et 1932 (with G. Contenau, 
1935), Foullies de Sialk (2 vols., 1938-39), Iran: From the Earli- 
est Times to the Islamic Conquest (1954), and Iran: From the 
Origins to Alexander the Great (1964). 

[Penuel P. Kahane] 


GIBBETHON (Heb. ]in32). 

(1) Town in the territory of Dan, mentioned with Eltekeh 
and Baalath (Josh. 19:44). It is also listed as a levitical city of the 
Kohathite family (ibid. 21:23) and was thus apparently a Davidic 
administrative center (its name is absent in the parallel text of 
levitical cities in 1 Chron. 6). Gibbethon appears twice in the 
Book of Kings as a Philistine city that was besieged by Nadab 
and “all Israel” and again by Elah; both sieges, however, were 
interrupted by revolutions in the besieging armies and were un- 
successful (1 Kings 15:27; 16:15). It may also be included in the 
list of cities captured by Thutmose 11 in c. 1469 B.C.E. (no. 103). 
Gibbethon is generally identified with Tel al-Malat (now called 
Tell Gibbethon), southwest of Gezer, a prominent mound con- 
taining pottery from the Chalcolithic to the Arabic periods. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 
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GIBBOR, JUDAH BEN ELIJAH 


(2) Moshav Gibbethon (Givton) in central Israel, near 
*Rehovot, affiliated with Tenu’at ha-Moshavim, was founded 
in 1933 by settlers from Eastern Europe as one of the villages 
of the “Thousand Families Settlement Scheme?’ Citriculture 
constitutes a prominent farm branch. Modern Gibbethon 
does not seem to lie on the ancient site. In the mid-1990s, the 
population was approximately 215, while in the end of 2002 it 


grew to number 290 residents. 
[Efraim Orni] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Von Rad, in: PJB, 29 (1933), 30ff., 35; EM, 1 
(1963), 354. 


GIBBOR, JUDAH BEN ELIJAH (b.c. 1460), Karaite au- 
thor and poet living in Constantinople. His writings include a 
poetical commentary on the Pentateuch Minhat Yehudah 
(published in the Karaite ritual, Venice, 1529). In this poem, 
often commented upon by Karaite scholars, Gibbor refers 
with deep respect to Maimonides; it deals with the three pil- 
lars of Karaism - Scripture, analogy, and (Karaite) tradition. 
He also wrote three works which are no longer extant: Hilkhot 
Shehitah, on the laws of ritual slaughter, Sefer Moadim, regu- 
lations for the festivals, and Moed Katan, on the secondary 
festivals, which also contained the essential teachings of the 
Kabbalah. Gibbor’s eldest son, ELIJAH SHUBSHI (1483-1501), 
who died at the age of 18, wrote a commentary on Shesh Ke- 
nafayim, an astronomical work by Immanuel b. Jacob *Bon- 
fils of Tarascon. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Danon, in: JQR, 15 (1924/25), 313-53 17 
(1926/27), 179-81; Mann, Texts, 2 (1935), 296, n. 7, 732, N. 176, 1177, 


1421. 
[Isaak Dov Ber Markon] 


GIBBS, TERRY (Julius Gubenko; 1924- _), U.S. vibraphon- 
ist, drummer. The Brooklyn-born Gibbs grew up in a musical 
family. His brother Sol taught him to play drums and vibes 
and the two boys worked for their father, Abe, whose band, 
the Radio Novelty Orchestra, was a fixture on the Depression- 
era bar mitzvah-wedding circuit. It was a training ground that 
gave him a healthy respect for Jewish music and for the busi- 
ness side of the music industry. But it was while he was on 
a two-week furlough from the U.S. Army during wwii that 
Gibbs had a life-changing encounter, slipping into a jazz club 
to hear Charlie Parker play the new jazz music called “be-bop’’ 
One night turned into two weeks as the young GI spent ev- 
ery night of his furlough at Minton’s Playhouse absorbing the 
new sounds. His first stop upon his discharge from the army 
was 52°4 Street again, where he took up the vibes in earnest 
in a bebop quintet that featured tenor saxophonist Allen Ea- 
ger and drummer Max Roach. Gibbs's major career break fol- 
lowed shortly after when he was hired by Woody Herman as 
part of the clarinetist’s legendary Second Herd, a bop-oriented 
band that featured a powerhouse sax section whose members 
included Eager, Al Cohn, and Stan *Getz. After Herman dis- 
solved that group, Gibbs went to work for a succession of ex- 
cellent leaders, most prominently Benny *Goodman. Eventu- 
ally he relocated to the West Coast, where he started his own 
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group and divided his time between jazz jobs and studio and 
television work. Gibbs remained active into his seventies. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: “Terry Gibbs: Jazz Profiles from NPR,” at: 
www.npr.org; B. Priestly, “Terry Gibbs,” in: Jazz: The Rough Guide 
(1995); J. Ephland., “Terry Gibbs,” Down Beat Magazine archives at: 
www.downbeat.com. 


[George Robinson (2™4 ed.)] 


GIBEAH, GEBA (Heb. 79323, 33; “hill”), a central city in 
the territory of Benjamin and the royal capital at the time of 
Saul. It was situated on the main road from Judah to Mount 
Ephraim (Judg. 19:11-13), near the Jerusalem-Shechem road. 
The territory of the tribe of Benjamin is characterized by a 
hilly terrain. The biblical sources relating to this territory con- 
tain a large number of place names based on the root g-b-5 
the stem for the Hebrew word meaning “hill” These include 
the name Gibeon, Geba (1 Sam. 14:5), and Gibeah (Judg. 19.12; 
1 Sam. 14:2), the latter thought to be identified at Tell el-Ful. 
There are also longer versions of these names such as Geba 
of Benjamin (1 Sam. 13:16), Gibeah of Benjamin (1 Sam. 13:2), 
and Gibeath Haelohim (I Sam 10:5). 

According to the story in Judges 19-21 the city was de- 
stroyed during the civil war that ensued as a result of the 
atrocities committed by the people of Gibeah against the 
concubine from Judah. Later Gibeah became one of the Phi- 
listines strongholds in the highlands (1 Sam 10:5). According 
to 1 Samuel 10:26; 11:4 Saul came from Gibeah; however, the 
genealogical lists in 1 Chronicles 8:29; 9:35 suggest that Saul’s 
ancestral home was at Gibeon. After the battle of Michmash 
(1 Sam. 13-14) Gibeah became Saul’s capital and was renamed 
after him as “Gibeah of Saul” (1 Sam. 15:34). 

After the schism Gibeah became an important strategic 
city on the northern border of Judah. It is also mentioned in 
Isaiah 10:29 in Sennacherib’s march through the region north 
of Jerusalem. 

The modern site of Tell el-Ful is situated 3.5 miles (5.5 km.) 
north of the Damascus Gate in Jerusalem. It is located on the 
crest of the watershed, with deep valleys extending to the east 
and west. The hill rises with steep terraces on the east, south 
and north, but on the west the slope is more gradual. The an- 
cient road from Judah to Mount Ephraim extended along the 
base of the tell. This was the main north-south route of central 
Palestine and the tell, 2,755 ft. (840 m.) above sea level, com- 
manded it. The top was relatively flat, about 500 ft. (150 m.) 
north to south by 300 ft. (90 m.) east to west. 

Edward Robinson (1841, 14-15) first identified Gibeah at 
the village of Jaba‘, but later changed his mind and identified 
it with Tell el-Ful. Although the identification of Gibeah with 
Tell el-Ful is generally accepted, it is still a matter of debate 
among some scholars. Hence, more recently J.M. Miller (1975) 
and P.M. Arnold (1990) have challenged this identification and 
proposed that Gibeah should be identified with Geba (mod- 
ern Jaba‘). But this proposal has been rejected due to the fact 
that Gibeah belonged to a group of sites whose precise loca- 
tion was already lost in ancient times. The name Gibeah was 
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transferred as Geba to the place now known as Jaba’. More- 
over, there is no archaeological evidence to support Miller 
or Arnold’s claims, and in recent surveys Jaba’ produced ce- 
ramics of the Iron Age 11 as well from the Persian period, 
but none from the Iron Age 1. Tell el-Ful, however, produced 
ample evidence from the Iron Age 1. Tell el-Ful is also an ex- 
tremely commanding and important site; the view from the 
summit covers a wide area. The strong fortress (or tower) at 
the summit is situated on the main trade route leading from 
Jerusalem to the north, and from the coast in the west to Moab 
and Ammon in the east. No other proposed site in the vicin- 
ity has such obvious advantages. 

Tell el-Ful was excavated by WE Albright (in 1922-23, 
and in 1933) and by P.W. Lapp (1964). Five phases of occu- 
pation were uncovered, from the Iron Age 1 period to the 
Roman Period. These include a new fortress from the fourth 
century B.c.E. which survived until the second century B.c.E. 
(Josephus, Wars, 5:51 mentions Gibeah as a settlement situ- 
ated 30 ris (3.5 miles) north of Jerusalem; Titus camped there 
on his way to Jerusalem, and eventually his troops destroyed 
it.) The site continued to exist until the time of *Bar Kokhba 
(132-35 B.C.E.). The earliest occupation, however, appears to 
have been in the Middle Bronze 11 (c. 2000-1550 B.C.E.) as is 
indicated by pottery and a mace-head. No building remains 
dating from earlier than the Iron Age have been discovered on 
the summit of the hill, though ms buildings were excavated 
in 1995-96 on the lower east slope. The stratum with archae- 
ological remains most relevant to our topic is from the Iron 
Age I and was divided into three “periods”: 

1. Period 1: miscellaneous constructions that antedated 
the foundation of the fortress and which were destroyed by 
fire 

2. Period 11: Fortress 1, destroyed by a massive fire 

3. Period 11: Fortress 11, a second fortress which was a re- 
construction of the first one, and eventually abandoned. 

Paul Lapp’s main objection to Albright’s result was the 
suggestion that during Period 11 at Tell el-Ful an entire fortress 
existed at the site. In addition, Albright suggested that towers 
were built at each one of the four corners of the fortress which, 
when reconstructed, measured 203 x 187 ft. (62 x 57 m.). How- 
ever, in actual fact the contour of the mound precludes such 
an extension of the fort eastwards; and since the tower which 
Albright discovered stood at a height of 10 ft. (3 m.) and was 
well preserved; it is not clear why traces of the fort have not 
been discovered elsewhere at the site. 

The evidence so far indicates that there was only one soli- 
tary massive tower, not a fortress, during Tell el-Ful Period 11 
(i.e., the period of Saul). It is possible, however, that at the 
time of Saul only the tower was necessary and that additional 
walls were added later. 

The main reason for the uncertainty in dating the early 
archaeological periods at Tell el-Ful stems from the attempts 
to correlate the archaeological finds with the biblical story in 
Judges 19-21. Albright (1924, 45) dated the foundation of Tell 
el-Ful to 1230 B.c.E. and the fortress to 1200 B.c.E. Albright 
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was convinced that the archaeological results supported the 
story as it appears in Judges and dated the destruction of Gi- 
beah in this story to 1100 B.c.£. Albright based this on the as- 
sumption that the Benjaminites’ war must have occurred long 
before Saul’s accession to kingship; by which time the atroci- 
ties at Gibeah would have been forgotten. The second period 
Albright (1933, 8) assigned to the time of Saul on the evidence 
of potsherds attributed to the last phase of Iron I and before 
the transition to Iron 11 period in the 10" century. 

However, the archaeological data from Tell el-Ful does 
not provide enough substantial evidence from which an ac- 
curate chronology may be deduced. Therefore, consideration 
should be made of A. Mazar’s (1981, 1-36) dating consider- 
ations at the site of Giloh. The settlement at Giloh (south of 
the Rephaim Valley, and a twin site of Tell el-Ful) was founded 
about the time Lachish was destroyed in the reign of Rame- 
ses III, c. 1184-1153, ie., in the first half of the 12" century 
B.C.E. It is not possible to determine whether this was a few 
years before or after the destruction. Some of the vessels which 
appear at Giloh have parallels at Lachish, but other types espe- 
cially the “collared rim” jars and some of the cooking pots do 
not appear at Lachish. Taking this dating into consideration 
one may assume that Period 1 at Tell el-Ful (like Giloh) was 
constructed some time around 1153 B.C.E. at the latest, even 
though there is no clear indication as to how long the Period 
1 settlement survived or how many years elapsed between Pe- 
riod 1 and Period 11 at Tell el-Ful. 

Lapp’s excavation results allowed Period 1 to run for 50 
years from 1200 to 1150, though a slight modification must 
also be made. Thus 50 years should be allowed for Period 1, 
from 1153 B.C.E., placing Period 11 (i-e., Saul’s period) roughly 
about 1100 B.c.E. It is generally accepted that Saul reigned for 
a period of about 20 years. It has been argued (Shalom Brooks, 
1997) that there was a gap of at least 17 years between Saul’s 
death and David's accession to the throne. Hence, taking away 
about 40 years from 1100 B.c.E£. brings us closer to the date of 
C. 1060-1050 B.C.E., the time which marks the end of the rule 
of the house of Saul, contrary to the generally accepted dates 
for Saul, i.e., 1025-1005 B.C.E. 

In concluding this discussion it is possible to propose 
that the end of Period 1 at Tell el-Ful (most probably a Phi- 
listine post, defeated by Saul as described in 1 Samuel 13-14), 
ended by fire some time before or around 1100 B.c.E. It is pos- 
sible also that Saul built the large tower (Period 11, fortress 1) 
and that it ended with a violent destruction after Saul’s death. 
The second fortress (Period 11 fortress 11) was built almost im- 
mediately after the first one was destroyed as a rebuilding of 
the first fortress. This fortress, according to the archaeologi- 
cal finds, survived for a short period of about 10 years. Be- 
cause the fortress was built immediately after the first one had 
been destroyed, with the building following almost exactly the 
same plan, it might be suggested that the builder was possibly 
closely connected with Saul. That person may have been Ab- 
ner, Saul’s uncle, or Ishbaal, Saul’s son. Is it possible that they 
tried to rebuild Saul’s tower in order to resettle Saul’s town? 
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Abner was murdered a few years later (11 Sam 3:27), which 
would explain why fortress 11 was abandoned. 

The archaeological evidence shows that Gibeah stood in 
ruins until the eight century B.c.£. No attempts were made to 
rebuild or inhabit the site. Perhaps it was during this period 
that the story in Judges was written to explain why Gibeah 
had been destroyed. 
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GIBEON (Heb. 71913), the largest and best-known city in 
the territory of the tribe of Benjamin, resembling a royal city 
(Josh. 10.2). 

Biblical Gibeon has been identified with modern el-Jib, 
6 miles (9 kms.) north of Jerusalem. The first proper scientific 
identification of the place with modern el-Jib was made in 1838 
by Edward Robinson. During the archaeological excavations 
of 1956, 1957, and 1959, directed by J.B. Pritchard (1962, 24-52), 
this identification was confirmed by the discovery of 56 jar 
handles inscribed with the name Gdn (or Gdd). 

Gibeon was first mentioned in Joshua 9 in an incident 
which tells how the Hivite inhabitants of Gibeon deceived 
Joshua into making a peace covenant with them. When the de- 
ception was discovered, the Gibeonites were sentenced to be- 
come “hewers of wood and drawers of water” (Josh. 9:21, 23). 
Later when the Amorite king Adoni-Zedek attacked Gibeon 
for siding with the Israelites, Joshua was obliged to protect 
them and chased the Amorites down the pass of Beth-Ho- 
ron supported by “hailstones and the sun standing still upon 
Gibeon” (Josh. 10:1-14; Isa. 28:21). However, the reference to 
this story in Joshua 9 presents a problem since there is no ar- 
chaeological evidence for a settlement at Gibeon during the 
Late Bronze Age, the period in which the conquest stories in 
Joshua are placed. 

In Joshua 18:25 and 21:17 Gibeon is described as a leviti- 
cal city. The section in 11 Samuel 2:12-17 describes the scene 
of the contest at the “pool of Gibeon” between the two op- 
ponents groups; that of Abner (Saul’s supporters) and that 
of Joab (David's supporters). In that contest 12 men of each 
group were “thrusted through” by the swords of their oppo- 
nents. In 11 Sam. 20:8 Joab slew Amasa at Gibeon; in 11 Sam. 
21:1-10 seven of Saul’s sons were executed, i.e. two of Ritzpah, 
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Saul’s concubine, and five of Michal from her marriage to Pal- 
tiel (and not Adriel as mentioned in 11 Samuel 21:8; Adriel is 
the Aramaic version of the Hebrew Paltiel (see Z. Ben-Barak 
1991, 87)). According to the narrative, the execution had to be 
carried out to end the three-year famine during David's reign, 
caused by Saul’s violation of the covenant with the Gibeonites, 
not recorded anywhere else in the Bible. 

It is stated (1 Kings 3:4-5) that the people were sacrificing 
at the high place at Gibeon; Solomon offered one thousand 
burnt offerings on the altar; and Solomon’s famous inaugu- 
ral dream is placed at the high place at Gibeon. According to 
1 Chronicles 16:39; 21:29 the “tabernacle” was there, too. 

Examining the textual material Shalom Brooks (2005) 
has argued that Gibeon played an important role in Israelite 
cultic life before Solomon, i.e. since the time of Saul. Firstly, it 
is not plausible that Gibeon was insignificant during the time 
extending from Samuel and Saul to David; its cultic popular- 
ity does not make sense unless the sanctuary had a long his- 
tory behind it. Secondly, the description of the worship held 
at Gibeon makes sense and is convincing particularly since 
Gibeon is described as a levitical city (Josh 21.17). This view 
can be supported by Blenkinsopp (1974) who proposed that 
the sanctuary that David visited (11 Sam. 21:1) was at Gibeon; 
and that the first altar that Saul built to Yahweh (1 Sam 14:33) 
was in the Gibeonite region and must be a great stone which 
is at Gibeon (11 Sam. 20:8). This story has cultic significance 
(Josh. 24:26; 1 Sam. 6:14-16) and may be identified with the 
altar on which Solomon offered sacrifices (1 Kings 3:4). 

In Jeremiah 28:1 Gibeon is mentioned as the home of 
the false prophet Hananiah; and the “great pool” of Gibeon is 
mentioned again as the site of a bloody combat when Johanan 
unsuccessfully attacked Ishmael, Gedaliah’s assassin. A refer- 
ence from the post-exilic period is found in Nehemiah 3:7. It 
indicates that the men from Gibeon assisted in the rebuild- 
ing of the city wall of Jerusalem. The earliest extra-biblical ref- 
erence to Gibeon is found at Karnak, in a list of cities either 
captured or visited during the campaign Sheshonk (biblical 
Shishak, 1 Kings 14:25) made in Canaan, c. 924 B.C.E. 

The archaeological data from el-Jib indicates that there 
was no Late Bronze Age (c. 1550-1200 B.C.E.) settlement at 
Gibeon, i.e. prior to the settlement in the Iron Age 1 Period 
(Pritchard 11, 1976, 449-50). However, the site was occupied in 
the EB I (c. 3300-3050 B.C.E.), and MB II (c. 2300-2000 B.C.E.), 
and these periods are only represented by pottery and other 
artifacts discovered in tombs on the west side of the mound. It 
should be noted that late Bronze Age pottery was also found, 
though these were found in eight of the tombs only. During 
the 1960s an additional 18 burial caves were uncovered. These 
had been hewn out of the limestone western slopes of the hill 
and were in use during the mB I and LB I periods. 

The Iron Age 1 Period (c. 1200-1000 B.c.) at the site 
consisted of a massive city wall, 10.5-11 ft. (3.2-3.4 m.) in 
width, which was built around the hill. Two water systems 
were discovered; they were constructed in the Iron Age to 
provide the inhabitants of the city with water in the time of 
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siege. The first system was a rock-hewn shaft, 37 ft. (11.3 m.) 
in diameter and 35.5 ft. (10.8 m.) deep. A spiral staircase (79 
steps) was cut along the north and east sides of the pool. At 
the bottom, the stairs continued into a tunnel to provide ac- 
cess to the water chamber which lies 44.5 ft. (13.6 m.) below 
the floor of the pool. Thus the inhabitants had access to wa- 
ter lying 80 ft. (24.4 m.) below the level of the city. It has been 
estimated that 3,000 tons of limestone were quarried and re- 
moved to create the “pool of Gibeon” mentioned in 11 Sam. 
2:13. The second system was the stepped tunnel which led 
from inside the city to the spring of the village. This sys- 
tem was constructed later in the Iron Age 11, possibly due to 
the flow of the water into the chamber which was deemed 
inadequate. 

The wealth of Gibeon may be demonstrated by the win- 
ery discovered there; the flat lands around the site were suit- 
able for agricultural production and the slopes beyond were 
suitable for vineyards. The Karstic character of the soil meant 
there were many springs, of which the largest was at Gibeon. 
This flourishing economy is evidenced by the large number of 
pots found, as well as by the frequent occurrences of wine cel- 
lars. About 40 such cellars have been discovered. These were 
cistern-like constructions, each 6 ft. (2 m.) deep and dug out 
of the rock. The jars inside each cellar held about 45 liters of 
wine. In the same area wine presses were also found; they were 
carved from the rock with channels for conducting the grape 
juice into fermentation tanks. It is estimated that the cellars 
provided storage space for jars containing 25,000 gallons of 
wine. There were smaller jars which had been used to export 
the wine produced at Gibeon. Stoppers and a funnel for fill- 
ing the jars were also found. 

The studies by Demsky (1971) and Yeivin (1971) have 
demonstrated that there is a link between the names inscribed 
on the jar handles and Saul’s genealogy lists in 1 Chronicles 
(8:29-40; 9:35-44). The studies of these genealogies provide 
some evidence relating to the Benjaminites’ settlement in their 
territory. Demsky attests that these lists present at one and 
the same time the history of the branch of the Ner family, as 
well as the clans and villages that depended on Gibeon both 
culturally and administratively. This list is also an illustration 
of the relationship of the clans to each other and to Gibeon, 
one which would not have changed from the time of the ini- 
tial Benjaminites settlement until the Exile. Yeivin suggests 
that after the Benjaminites’ penetration there must have been 
a considerable integration with the local inhabitants, mainly 
through marriage, the results of which are reflected in the 
genealogical lists in Chronicles. These lists are not concerned 
with the Gibeonites at Gibeon, but with the Benjaminite 
group which came to settle at Gibeon in the course of time. 
Their eponymous ancestor is called “the father of Gibeon” in 
1 Chronicles 8:29-40 and its duplicate in 9:35-44). In the first 
list his personal name is not given, whereas in the second list 
he is named as Yehiel. 

The most interesting aspect of these lists is the naming 
of the wife of “the father of Gibeon” as Maacah. This name 
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does not appear as an Israelite name, but is the name of an 
Aramean principality in the Golan. When it appears as a per- 
sonal name it always represents a non-Israelite or someone 
of non-Israelite descent. This reference to the non-Israelite 
Maacah may express itself in intermarriage with the local 
women. Such intermarriages probably resulted in acquisi- 
tion of rights of heritage and property. The “father of Gibeon” 
could indicate the head of a large family, quite wealthy and 
influential. Saul’s ancestors are recorded as Kish, Ner ... and 
Benjamin, that is, in ascending order from the smaller to 
the larger unit. Also in 1 Samuel 9:1 Kish, Saul’s father, is de- 
scribed as gibbor hayil, which is also taken to mean a man 
of wealth. 
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GIBEONITES AND NETHINIM (Heb. 0°12] ,0°I923). The 
Gibeonites, residents of four important cities in the vicinity of 
Jerusalem, feared that they might share the fate of Jericho and 
Ai, which were destroyed by the Israelites, and tricked *Joshua 
into a treaty that would spare them (Josh. 9). Had Joshua 
known that these people were actually Canaanites whom he 
was pledged to dispossess, he would not have concluded a 
treaty with them, but the Gibeonites had disguised themselves 
as coming from a distant land, and had made overtures of de- 
votion to the God of Israel. As they were returning to their 
nearby cities, the ruse was discovered, but by that time the 
Israelites were bound by the treaty, and could not drive them 
out or destroy their cities, which were strategically located to 
control access to Jerusalem and the roads through the Judean 
mountains. As a result of this treaty, five Canaanite rulers im- 
mediately formed a coalition under the king of Jerusalem and 
attacked Gibeon. Under the terms of the treaty, the Gibeon- 
ites called upon Joshua to come to their aid, and he routed 
the Canaanite coalition (Josh. 10; cf. 11:19). Thus deceived by 
the Gibeonites, the Israelites adopted an alternative measure, 
that of forced labor: “On that day Joshua gave them over to 
be hewers of wood and drawers of water for the assembly and 
for the altar of the Lord until this day, at the place which He 
will choose” (Josh. 9:27). The Gibeonites appear again in con- 
nection with a famine during the reign of *David (11 Sam. 21). 
David learned that the famine was a punishment for an offense 
committed by *Saul, who had put a number of Gibeonites to 
death out of zeal for Israel and Judah, but in violation of Is- 
rael’s ancient oath. In expiation, David was obliged to hang 
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seven of Saul’s descendants on a hill at Gibeath-Shaul, where 
Saul had resided, and where at least some of his descendants 
undoubtedly still lived. 

The designation Nethinim is derived from the Hebrew 
verb natan (“to give over”), which can mean devoting some- 
one to cultic service. The verb is used in this sense with re- 
spect to Joshua's action toward the Gibeonites in Joshua 9:27, 
where cultic servitude is involved (“for the altar of the Lord”). 
The Book of Ezra (8:20) states that David and his command- 
ers “devoted” (Heb. natan) the Nethinim “to the service of the 
*levites” which may reflect the ancient practice of committing 
captives and conquered peoples to temple slavery, which was a 
widespread phenomenon in the ancient Near East. The Bible 
itself offers other indications of its operation in ancient Israel. 
Many modern scholars consider that such was the status of the 
Nethinim, and cite certain data in support of this view. The 
Nethinim are listed together with “the sons of the servants of 
Solomon” in the census of Israelites returning from Babylonia 
in about 538 B.c.E. (Ezra 2 = Nehemiah 7), and the latter are 
generally considered to have been royal slaves. Furthermore, 
a large number of foreign names in the list of Nethinim sug- 
gests that they were captives of war. 

There are, however, counterindications. It is possible that 
“servants of Solomon” were not slaves but royal merchants 
(see: Servants of *Solomon). The verb natan, discussed above, 
need not necessarily imply servitude, but was used to desig- 
nate other types of cultic devotion as well. It was applied to the 
levites, who were hardly temple slaves, and was used to char- 
acterize a relationship to the cultic establishment which was 
primarily administrative and religious; one not based on the 
economic institution of temple property, under which temple 
slaves are to be classified. 

A later tradition identifies the Gibeonites of Joshua's 
time with the Nethinim mentioned in the post-Exilic liter- 
ature. This tradition probably arose in Palestine during the 
late Hellenistic or early Roman period, at a time when the Jews 
had become familiar with temple slavery among the pagans, 
especially in the form of sacred prostitution. It was probably 
known to the historian Josephus of the first Christian cen- 
tury who translates the term Nethinim in Ezra, chapter 2, by 
the Greek term hierodoulos (from dovd\ot ‘tepot, “sacred 
slaves”). On the other hand, it probably arose after the com- 
pletion of the Septuagint translation to the Bible which never 
renders Nethinim as hierodoulos, but either translates the 
term literally into Greek as dedomenoi (so in 1 Chron. 9:2), 
or uses Greek transcriptions of the original Hebrew term. 
Modern scholarship, though recognizing that identification 
of the Gibeonites with the Nethinim represents a later tra- 
dition, nevertheless tends to accept the identification of the 
Nethinim as “uncircumcised” temple personnel, such as those 
referred to by Ezekiel (44:7). Conclusive clarification of the 
exact social status and precise cultic functions of the Neth- 
inim must await further evidence, but the possibility that they 
represented a guild of free cultic practitioners should not be 
disregarded. 
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1 Chronicles 9:1-2 states that in the days of David the 
Nethinim were among the first settlers in the land, but they 
are never actually mentioned in the pre-Exilic books of Sam- 
uel and Kings, nor in any other biblical book presumed to be 
pre-Exilic. Some scholars claim that this term occurs in Num- 
bers 3:9 and 8:19, which speaks of the dedication of the levites; 
however, this is unlikely, and it is better to take the repeated 
netunim netunim (“devoted, yea, devoted”) as mere passive 
participles. Although Ezra 8:20 associates the Nethinim with 
the levites, they are left as two separate groups elsewhere in 
the Bible (cf. Ezra 2; 7:7; Neh. 10:29; 11:3; 1 Chron. 9:2). How- 
ever, there is evidence to support the tradition of 1 Chroni- 
cles 9 concerning the pre-Exilic existence of the Nethinim. 
A hoard of Hebrew ostraca dating from the last days of the 
kingdom of Judah has been uncovered at the site of ancient 
*Arad in the Negev, where an Israelite sanctuary was in use 
throughout most of the pre-Exilic period. An official named 
“the Kerosite” appears in one of the ostraca. The personal 
name Keros otherwise occurs only once, and that in the list 
of Nethinim in Ezra 2:44 (= Neh. 7:47): “the sons of Keros.” 
Therefore it is probable that the Kerosite at Arad was a mem- 
ber of a group of Nethinim, who would logically be located 
at a sanctuary. If true, this would be the first contemporary 
attestation of the existence of Nethinim in the pre-Exilic pe- 
riod. Evidence of a comparative nature also suggests that the 
Nethinim were a very ancient group. The administrative ar- 
chives at Ugarit have yielded a list of ytnm, the Ugaritic form 
of Hebrew nethinim (C.H. Gordon, Ugaritic Text-Book, 301:1, 
1). They are also mentioned in a poetic ritual text (ibid., 52:3) 
and it is reasonable to consider them some sort of cultic per- 
sonnel, as in Palestine. One of the families or groups of ytnm 
at Ugarit had the same name as a group of Nethinim listed 
in Ezra (cf. Ugaritic bn hgby, ibid., 301:2, 5 with benei Hagab, 
Hagabah in Ezra 2:45-46). It is therefore possible that the 
Nethinim were an international group of persons skilled in 
certain cultic arts, who had attached themselves to the Isra- 
elites at an early period. The manner in which they are listed 
suggests that they were organized according to family groups, 
as was customary. 

Akkadian sources also throw light on the semantic and 
institutional background of the Nethinim. Neo-Babylonian 
documents refer to members of a religious order dedicated to 
the service of different Babylonian deities, called sirku, “devo- 
tees, oblates” (from Akk. Saraku, “to give, present”). This word 
is the semantic equivalent of the Hebrew Nethinim, and the 
members of both orders were temple servitors (Speiser). The 
Bible provides several more references to the Nethinim which 
are instructive. About the middle of the fifth century B.c.£. 
Ezra recruited Nethinim along with other personnel prepa- 
ratory to his return to Judah (Ezra 7:7, 24; 8:1-20). Nehemiah 
3 describes the resettlement of Jerusalem, whose recruited 
population of skilled persons included Nethinim. In about 
438 B.c.E. the leaders of the people convoked a great assem- 
bly in Jerusalem to ratify a new covenant (Neh. 10:1-40), and 
the Nethinim were among the principal signatories (10:29; cf. 
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11:3). Only bona fide Israelites would have been admitted to the 
covenant, especially at a time when there was great concern in 
rooting out foreign strains from the community. 


[Baruch A. Levine] 


Post-Biblical Period 

Nothing more is heard of the Nethinim until they appear 
in the legislation of the Mishnah which classes them with 
proselytes, freedmen, mamzerim, waifs, and foundlings with 
whom alone they are permitted to intermarry (Kid. 4:1). The 
Mishnah (Hor. 3:8), however, classifies the Nethinim as be- 
ing one level lower than mamzerim but preceding proselytes 
and freedmen. They were regarded as the descendants of the 
Gibeonites (Yev. 78b-79a) and the prohibition in their marry- 
ing Jews of pure pedigree as having been established by King 
David (ibid. 78b) and reconfirmed by Ezra (Num. R. 8:4). It 
is impossible to explain this loss of status since the days of 
Nehemiah. It is possible that, in employing the classification 
Nethinim, the talmudic sages did not have the actual biblical 
group in mind at all, but merely reapplied an ancient term 
to contemporary groups of declassed persons who were the 
subject of their own legislation, thus stigmatizing them with 
traditional associations. An attempt by the rabbis to abol- 
ish the inferior status of the Nethinim was rejected by Judah 
ha-Nasi on the grounds that when the Temple was rebuilt it 
would be deprived of hewers of wood and drawers of water, 
and the matter was relegated to “the time to come” (Yev. 79b). 
Maimonides, too, regards the Nethinim as the descendants of 
the Gibeonites (Yad, Issurei Bi’ah 12:23-24). 


Gibeonites in the Aggadah 

Although the Gibeonites deserved no better fate than all the 
rest of the Canaanite nations, in that the covenant made with 
them was obtained through subterfuge, Joshua nevertheless 
kept his promise to them, in order to show the world the sanc- 
tity of an oath to Israel (Git. 46a). He hesitated to defend them 
when they were attacked, but God reminded him, “If you es- 
trange those who are distant you will ultimately estrange also 
those who are near” (Num. R. 8:4). In the course of time it 
became obvious that the Gibeonites were not worthy of being 
received into the Jewish fold and Joshua, therefore, left their 
fate to be decided by the one who was to build the Temple 
(TJ, Sanh. 6:9, 23c—-d). 

During David’s reign Israel suffered from a drought 
which was ascertained to be God’s punishment for the murder 
of seven Gibeonites by the descendants of Saul. When David 
sought to make restitution through ransom, the Gibeonites 
firmly refused, insisting upon lives from the household of 
Saul. This cold-bloodedness clearly demonstrated to David 
the absence in the Gibeonite character of Israel’s three basic 
attributes - mercy, humility, and benevolence - and he con- 
sequently excluded them from the assembly of Israel (TJ, Kid. 
4:1, 65c). Ezra renewed the edict, which is to be in force even 
in the Messianic era (ibid.). 
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GIBRALTAR, British crown colony, south of *Spain. Jews 
lived in Gibraltar in the 14" century, and in 1356 the commu- 
nity issued an appeal for assistance in the ransoming of Jews 
captured by pirates. In 1473, a number of Marranos fleeing 
from Andalusia applied for permission to settle in Gibraltar. 
The Treaty of Utrecht (1713), which ceded the fortress to Eng- 
land, excluded the Jews from Gibraltar in perpetuity. However, 
by an agreement in 1729 between England and the sultan of 
Morocco, his Jewish subjects were empowered to come there 
temporarily for the purpose of trade, and the establishment 
of a permanent community was not long delayed. The ma- 
jority of the Jewish settlers were from adjacent parts of North 
Africa. By 1749, when the legal right of Jewish settlement was 
recognized, the community numbered about 600, being about 
one-third of the total number of civilian residents, and there 
were two synagogues. During the siege of 1779-83, many took 
refuge in London, reinforcing the Sephardi community there. 
Subsequently, the community in Gibraltar resumed its devel- 
opment. During the period of the Napoleonic wars, Aaron 
Nufiez *Cardozo was one of the foremost citizens of Gibraltar; 
his house on the Almeida subsequently became the city hall. 
In the middle of the 19** century, when the Rock was at the 
height of its importance as a British naval and military base, 
the Jewish community numbered about 2,000 and most of 
the retail trade was in their hands, but thereafter the number 
declined. During World War 11, almost all the civilian popu- 
lation, including the Jews, was evacuated to British territories, 
and not all returned. In 1968, the community numbered 670 
(out of a total population of 25,000); it still maintained four 
synagogues and many communal organizations. Sir Joshua A. 
*Hassan was the first mayor and chief minister of Gibraltar 
from 1964 to 1969. In 2004, about 600 Jews lived in Gibraltar, 
with the same four synagogues and a communal rabbi. Almost 
all Jewish children attended the community’s primary schools 
and girls went to the Jewish secondary school. The commu- 
nity published a weekly newsletter. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.B.M. Serfaty, Jews of Gibraltar under Brit- 
ish Rule (19587); H.W. Howes, The Gibraltarian: Origin and Devel- 
opment of the Population of Gibraltar from 1704 (1950); Beinart, 
in: Sefunot, 5 (1961), 87-88; Cano de Gardoqui and Bethencourt, in: 
Hispania, 103 (1966), 325-81; Hirschberg, in: Essays Presented ... I. 
Brodie (1968), 153-81; JYB (1968), 140. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. 
Benady, “The Settlement of Jews in Gibraltar, 1704-1783,” in: JHSET, 


26 (1974-78), 87-110. 
[Cecil Roth] 


GIDAL, TIM (Ignaz Nachum Gidalewitsch; 1909-1996), 
photographer. Gidal was born into an Orthodox family of 
Russian immigrants in Munich. From 1929 he was among 
the pioneers of modern photojournalism and became one of 
its leading historians. Based in Jerusalem between 1936 and 
1947, and again from 1970, he has achieved an international 
reputation. 
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Gidal started taking photographs during his studies 
(1928-1935) at the universities of Munich, Berlin, and Basle. 
His photographs were published in the foremost illustrated 
weeklies in Germany. In 1936 Gidal immigrated to Palestine 
where he continued his work. In 1938 he moved to London, 
where he worked for Picture Post, the magazine in which the 
new medium reached its zenith. Between 1942 and 1944 he 
served as Chief Staff Reporter for Parade, the Eighth Army 
magazine. In 1947 he found a new base in New York where he 
stayed until 1970, the time of his return to Jerusalem. During 
this period Gidal and his first wife Sonia traveled the world 
and produced a series of 23 photographic books, entitled My 
Village. He also served as consultant for Life magazine and 
taught at the New School for Social Research in New York. 
From 1971, he taught at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem 
and produced scholarly works and compilation albums in- 
cluding his seminal Modern Photojournalism: Origin and Evo- 
lution 1910-1933 (1972); Ewiges Jerusalem/Eternal Jerusalem 
1840-1914 (1980) (one of the most beautiful published collec- 
tions of photographs on Jerusalem); and in 1988, a major work 
of illustrated history, The Jews in Germany from Roman Times 
until the Weimar Republic (in German). During this period, 
he also published and exhibited his work in Israel, Europe and 
the U.S., and in 1983 was awarded the prestigious Dr. Erich 
Salomon Prize in Germany. His photo-history of Palestine/ 
Israel appeared in the Encyclopaedia Judaica Year Books 1973, 
1974, and 1975 and were subsequently published in The Land 
of Israel: 100 Years Plus 30 (1978). 

Critics have said about Gidal’s photography that “it has 
about it a visual innocence going straight for the subject pho- 
tographed,’ but describing his photographs as innocent does 
not mean that they are necessarily simplistic or naive. Speak- 
ing of his own pictures, Gidal insists that he is not an artist. 
“An artist adds to nature. His personality is an ingredient of 
his painting. With my camera, I can only use what is already 
there. Art is expression of the inner self. Photography is a de- 
piction of the outer world” 

Gidal sees his photographs “as a variation on the everlast- 
ing theme of the tragicomedy of daily life, facts of the human 
condition. I do not wait until the selected moment satisfies 
a constructivist formal urge. I am directed more by partici- 
pating and by intuition.” His photography communicates an 
accomplished sense for simplicity and straightforwardness, 
representing a balance between his keen sense of form and 
construction and his respect for the subject itself. 

His brother, George Gidal (1908-1931), was also a pioneer 
photojournalist in Germany whose promising career was cut 
short by his death in a car accident. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Trow, Tim Gidal in the Forties (1981); 


idem, Tim Gidal: A Visual Ethic (1982). 
[Yeshayahu Nir] 


GIDDAL (end of third century c.£.), Babylonian amora. He 


was one of the best-known younger pupils of *Rav. Most of 
Giddal’s sayings in the Talmud are in the name of this teacher, 
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often via Hiyya b. Joseph, but a few in the name of Hiyya b. 
Joseph himself. Once Giddal defended himself by swearing on 
the Holy Scripture and Prophets that his saying was that of Rav 
(Er. 17a). After Rav’s death he studied in the academy of *Huna 
in Sura, and there came into contact with *Zeira (Ber. 49a). 
He appears to have had heated debates with Huna (“Giddal 
became impotent through the discourses of Huna”: Yev. 64b). 
However, he was also ruled by the decisions of Judah b. Ezekiel 
of Pumbedita (Av. Zar. 11b). Later in life he went to Palestine 
(Kid. 59a). He interpreted Song of Songs 5:13 in an allegorical 
way, to teach that one should not study lightheartedly. “Any 
scholar who sits before his teacher and his lips do not drip bit- 
terness shall be burnt” (Shab. 30b). He interpreted Psalms 39:7 
to the effect that anyone who quotes a saying should imagine 
himself as standing in the presence of the one who originally 
said it (TJ, Shab. 1:2, 3a et al.). A man who writes a Torah Scroll 
was regarded by Giddal as if he had received it at Mount Sinai 
(Men. 30a). His keen sense of justice is revealed in the story 
about a field which he intended to buy but was anticipated by 
another buyer. When Isaac Nappaha (the Palestinian) ruled 
that the owner of the field should sell it to Giddal, he declined 
even to accept it as a gift (Kid. 59a). This explains his sharp 
critique of people who dealt unjustly (although he gives it in 
the name of Rav): “If an inhabitant of Naresh has kissed you, 
then count your teeth. If a man of Nehar Pekod accompa- 
nies you, it is because of the fine garments he sees on you. If 
a Pumbeditan accompanies you, then change your quarters” 
(Hul. 127a). Giddal was accustomed to sit at the gates of the 
ritual bath and to instruct the women about the rules of im- 
mersion. When asked whether he was not afraid lest his pas- 
sion get the better of him, he replied that to him the women 
looked like so many white geese (Ber. 20a). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Pal Amor; Hyman, Toledot, s.v. 


GIDEON (Heb. jiv73, derived from 7); “to cast down”), also 
called Jerubaal (Heb. 727; “let Baal contend,” or “let Baal re- 
place,” Judg. 6:32), son of Joash, the Abiezrite from *Ophrah, 
in the area of the tribe of Manasseh. Gideon is regarded as one 
of the *Judges although his biography (Judg. 6:11-8:32) does 
not contain the usual formula that “he judged Israel” He was 
appointed to leadership in an angelic revelation reinforced by 
signs and wonders of folkloristic nature, which were intended 
to confirm his divinely ordained mission and to emphasize his 
charismatic personality (6:34). 

Gideon was destined to deliver Israel from the Midi- 
anites and their allies, Amalek and “the children of the east” 
(6:3; cf. *Midian, *Amalek, *Kedemites (Benei Kedem)), de- 
scribed as camel-mounted bedouin who came marauding 
from the fringes of the desert into the cultivated areas west 
of the Jordan. In the course of their invasions they menaced 
those Israelite tribes, especially Manasseh, whose settlements 
bordered on the Valley of Jezreel. These areas made good tar- 
gets for plunder, and provided convenient passage to the in- 
terior and to the coast. Gideon's brothers appear to have been 
among those killed in such an attack (8:18-19). At first, only 
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The war of Gideon against the Midianites. After Y. Aharoni and M. Avi- 
Yonah, Macmillan Bible Atlas, Carta, Jerusalem, 1968. 


the Abiezrites responded to his call, but he was later joined by 
the tribes of Asher, Zebulun, and Naphtali (6:34-35; cf. 7:23). 
From more than 30,000 followers, a carefully selected force 
of 300 men was assembled at his camp at *En-Harod (7:2-7). 
Upon gathering intelligence as to the state of the enemy’s mo- 
rale, Gideon struck with a surprise night attack that wrought 
havoc in the Midianite camp. The Midianites and their allies 
withdrew eastward to the Jordan, and Gideon summoned sup- 
port from Naphtali, Asher, Manasseh, and Ephraim to block 
the escape routes, thereby ambushing the retreating enemy. 
In the pursuit, two Midianite princes, Oreb and Zeeb, were 
captured and beheaded (7:25; cf. Ps. 83:12-13). At this point, 
the Ephraimites complained about their exclusion from the 
original operations, but Gideon diplomatically settled the af- 
fair (Judg. 8:1-3). Gideon then resumed the pursuit of the en- 
emy beyond the Jordan, requesting material support, mean- 
while, from the non-Israelite cities of Succoth and Penuel. 
The rulers of these cities refused, fearing Midianite reprisals 
should Gideon fail. After decisively defeating the enemy, who 
retreated deeper into the desert, Gideon returned to Succoth 
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and Penuel to settle accounts there (8:4—-21). The military vic- 
tory over the Midianites was remembered and cited for many 
generations (Isa. 9:3; 10:26; Ps. 83:10; cf. 1 Sam. 12:11). 

There can be no doubt about the outstanding position 
Gideon occupied prior to the founding of the monarchy. Not 
only are his exploits recorded with unwonted detail, but also, 
and most exceptionally, the narrative is concerned with his 
post-military activities. Clearly, he enjoyed some special lead- 
ership status, though its precise nature is unclear. It is in Gide- 
on’s time that we encounter a desire for change from tribal, 
charismatic rule to a more comprehensive, hereditary type 
when the “men of Israel” offer to make Gideon the founder 
of a dynasty (Judg. 8:22). However, it should be noted that the 
verb employed is “rule” (mshl) rather than “reign” (mlkh), the 
word usually employed for kingship. Apparently, the incident 
represents an intermediary stage in the movement toward the 
establishment of a permanent monarchy. 

Despite his refusal of the offer, Gideon continued to play 
a leading role. He had a large harem and fathered 70 sons 
(8:30). Through his concubine in Shechem (8:31) he was re- 
lated to some of the leading families in that town (9:1-4), and 
a son born of the union, *Abimelech, was later crowned king 
of that city-state (9:6). Gideon also exercised authority in the 
sphere of the cult. At the outset of his career he had built an 
altar to the Lord at Ophrah and had dared to destroy a lo- 
cal Baal altar, an act which earned him the name *Jerubaal 
(6:24-32; cf. 1 Sam. 12:11; 11 Sam. 11:21). Subsequent to his 
military victories he fashioned an *ephod from the spoils of 
war (Judg. 8:24-27), which, while it did not meet with the ap- 
proval of the editor of Judges, illustrates the deeply religious 
character of Gideon. 

[Nahum M. Sarna] 
In the Aggadah 
Gideon, Jephthah, and Samson were the three least worthy of 
the Judges (RH 25a and b). Because on the eve of one Passover 
Gideon said of the Lord, “Where are all the miracles which 
God did for our fathers on this night” (Judg. 6:13), he was 
chosen to save Israel (Yal. Judg. 62) and that victory was also 
gained on Passover (cf. Yannai, “Az Rov Nissim,’ Passover Hag- 
gadah). Another reason was his filial piety (Mid. Hag., Gen. 
48:16). When Gideon sacrificed his father’s bullock after the 
angel appeared to him, he would have transgressed no less 
than seven commandments, were it not that he was obeying 
an explicit divine command (TJ, Meg. 1:14, 72c). The cake of 
barley bread seen by the Midianite soldier in his dream (Judg. 
7:13) indicated that the children of Israel would be vouch- 
safed victory as a reward for bringing the offering of an omer 
of barley (Lev. R. 28:6). On the breastplate of the high priest 
the tribe of Joseph was represented by Ephraim alone. To re- 
move this slight upon his own tribe Manasseh, he had a new 
ephod made after his victory, bearing the name of Manasseh. 
Although he consecrated it to God, after his death it became 
an object of adoration (Yalkut, Judg. 64). He is identified with 
Jerubaal of 1 Samuel 12:11 and from the juxtaposition of this 
name in that verse with that of Samuel, the rabbis deduce that 
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GIDEON, MIRIAM 


even the most worthless of individuals, once he is appointed 
as leader of the community, is to be accounted as the great- 
est (RH 25a and b). 


In the Arts 

Literary works on this theme have tended to stress Gideon's 
heroism and patriotic motivation. Probably the first treatment 
occurs in the early 17""-century Old Testament dramatic cycle 
known as the Stonyhurst Pageants, in which an English writer 
devoted some 300 lines to the Hebrew judge. Several works in 
verse and prose dealt with the subject from the 18" century 
onward, including Gideon; or the Patriot (London, 1749), a 
fragmentary epic poem by the English dramatist Aaron Hill, 
a rival of Alexander Pope. In the 20 century, Grete Moeller 
wrote the verse play Gideon (Ger., 1927), two other dramas 
being August Schmidlin’s Gedeon, biblisches Heldendrama... 
aus der Zeit der Richter (1932) and Gideon (1953), a “tragedy in 
22 scrolls” by the Yiddish writer David *Ignatoff. An unusual 
modern interpretation of the story was the U.S. writer Paddy 
*Chayefsky’s play Gideon (1962), which dramatizes man’s al- 
ternate dependence on and rebellion against God. 

In art the typology of Gideon is particularly subtle. The 
miracle of the fleece was interpreted as a symbol of the Jews, 
first chosen and favored (or wet), and then rejected (or dry). 
The fleece also became the emblem of the Burgundian Order 
of the Golden Fleece, one of the supreme honors of knight- 
hood. Gideon is usually represented as a knight in armor, hel- 
meted, and with a broken pitcher in his hand, as in the 17'b- 
century statue in Antwerp Cathedral. Narrative cycles are 
rare (though Chartres offers a 13"*-century sequence of four 
episodes) with most representations concentrating on the ap- 
pearance of the angel, the miracle of the fleece and the dew, 
the selection of the 300 warriors, or the victory over the Midi- 
anites. The angel’s appearance and Gideon's incredulity, seen 
as a prefiguration of the Annunciation, are depicted at Char- 
tres and in the tapestry of La Chaise-Dieu (1510). The mira- 
cle of the fleece occurs frequently at Chartres; in the Amiens 
and Avignon cathedrals (15** century); in the Petites Heures 
d’Anne de Bretagne (15> century); in a 16**-century fresco in 
Chilandari, Mount Athos; and in a fresco by Salvator Rosa 
(1615-1673) in the Quirinal. The selection of the warriors is il- 
lustrated in the French Psalter of Saint Louis and the English 
Queen Mary’ Psalter (both dating from the 13" century) and 
by Federico Zuccaro (1540/43-1609) in a drawing at the Lou- 
vre. The victory is again portrayed at Chartres. 

An early musical interpretation of the Gideon theme oc- 
curs in Daz Gedeones wollenvlius (“Gideon’s Woollen Fleece’), 
an allegorical song by the minnesaenger Rumelant (c. 1270), 
which typically combines the search for biblical prototypes 
of the knightly ideal with the mystical concept of divine love. 
The martial atmosphere also prevails in at least some of the 
later compositions on this subject, beginning with “Gideon — 
Der Heyland Israels,” the fifth of J. Kuhnau’s Biblische Sonaten 
for keyboard instrument (1700). Johann Mattheson’s oratorio 
Der siegende Gideon, written for the Hamburg celebration of 
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Prince Eugene of Savoy’s victory at Belgrade (1717), was be- 
gun, completed, and performed in the record time of 11 days. 
One of J. Chr. Smith’s oratorios for which the music was taken 
wholly or largely from Handel was his Gideon (1769). Other 
compositions inspired by the subject include oratorios by 
Friedrich Schneider (1829) and Charles Edward Horsley (1959) 
and a choral work for eight male voices, Les soldats de Gédéon 
(1868), by Camille Saint-Saéns. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bright, Hist, index; S. Tolkowski, in: Pos, 
5 (1925), 69-74; Malamat, in: PEQ, 85 (1953), 61-65; Yeivin, in: Zion 
Meassef, 4 (1930), 1ff.; idem, in: Maarakhot, 26-27 (1945), 67ff.; idem, 
in: BIES, 14 (1949), 85ff.; Kutscher, ibid., 2 (1934), 40-42; Kaufmann 
Y., Toledot, 2 (1942), 118; M. Buber, Koenigtum Gottes (19362), 3-12, 
27-30; Ginzberg, Legends, 4 (1913), 39f 6 (1928), 199f. IN ART: G. 
Reese, Music in the Middle Ages (1940), 235-6; L. Réau, Iconographie 
de lart chrétien, 2 pt. 1 (1956), 230-4. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Bol- 
ing, in: ABD, 2:1013-15. 


GIDEON, MIRIAM (1906-1996), U.S. composer of choral 
and orchestral works. Gideon was born in Greeley, Colorado, 
to Abram Gideon, a professor of philosophy and ordained 
rabbi, and Henrietta Shoninger Gideon, a teacher. Gideon's 
choice of a career in music was influenced by her uncle Henry 
Gideon, an organist and choir director at Temple Israel in Bos- 
ton, with whom she spent summers. She studied piano and 
composition while attending Boston University, graduating 
in 1926 with a degree in French and mathematics. Gideon 
continued her musical studies in New York City, ultimately 
earning an M.A. from Columbia in 1946. She taught at sev- 
eral institutions in New York City, including City College, the 
Jewish Theological Seminary (1955-91), and the Manhattan 
School of Music (1967-91). In 1970, she received a Doctorate 
of Sacred Music in Composition, from the Jewish Theologi- 
cal Seminary. She married Frederick Ewen, an English pro- 
fessor, in 1949. 

Gideon wrote over 50 compositions covering the gamut 
from orchestral to vocal chamber works. Her early choral set- 
tings include Slow, Slow Fresh Fount (1941) and Sweet Western 
Wind (1943). She turned to contrapuntal vocal chamber work 
with The Hound of Heaven (1945). In 1948, she was awarded the 
Bloch Prize for choral work for How Goodly Are Thy Tents - 
Psalm 84 (1947), a work in a modal idiom with Jewish melodic 
contours. Early orchestral works were Lyric Piece for String 
Orchestra (1944) and a full orchestral work, Symphonia Bre- 
vis (1953). Works with Jewish themes included May the Word 
of My Mouth (premiere, 1938), Adon Olom (1954), Three Bibli- 
cal Masks (1958), and the cantata The Habitable Earth (1965), 
based on the Book of Proverbs. Her more important vocal 
chamber works include The Condemned Playground (1963), 
Questions on Nature (1964), Rhymes from the Hill (1968), and 
Nocturnes (1976). 

Gideon was the first woman ever commissioned to set 
Jewish liturgy. She completed Sacred Service for Sabbath Morn- 
ing (1971), based on Reform liturgy, for The Temple, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Shirat Miriam LShabbat, for Conservative lit- 
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urgy, was completed in 1974 for Park Avenue Synagogue and 
published in 1976. Later Jewish text settings include Eishet 
Chayil (A Woman of Valor) (1982). Her sacred compositions 
reflect the influences of her exposure to synagogue music, 
yet remain introspective and personal. Awards include an 
ASCAP, for symphonic music (1958); National Federation of 
Music Clubs (1969); and a National Endowment for the Arts 
Award (1974). In 1975, she became the second woman ever 
admitted to the American Academy and Institute of Arts 
and Letters. 


[Judith S. Pinnolis (2™4 ed.)] 


GIDEON, SAMSON (originally Gideon Abudiente; 1699- 
1762), English financier. His father Reuel Gideon Abudiente 
(c. 1655-1722), a West India merchant in London, was de- 
scended from the Hamburg scholar of the same name. Gideon 
early made a considerable fortune by speculation. In the mid- 
18» century, he was the principal agent for raising English 
government loans. His advice helped to preserve the financial 
stability of the country during the Jacobite rebellion in 1745. 
During the Seven Years’ War (1755-63), he advised the English 
government in financial matters, and in 1758 was thanked by 
the king for his services in raising a loan for Hanover. Gideon 
left more than £500,000. In his younger days he supported the 
synagogue, and in 1720 contributed a sonnet in English to the 
Spanish translation of the Psalms by D. Lopez *Laguna. Sub- 
sequently, however, he bought a country estate, married out 
of the faith, had his children baptized, and, on the pretext of 
disapproving of the Jewish Naturalization Bill (1753), resigned 
his synagogue membership. He continued nevertheless to 
contribute to the synagogue secretly and left it a large legacy 
on the condition that he would be buried in its cemetery. By 
1750 Gideon had obtained a coat of arms for himself and was a 
substantial landowner. In 1757 his daughter married Viscount 
Gage. In 1759 he obtained the title of baronet for his son, also 
SAMSON GIDEON (1745-1824), who became Lord Eardley in 
1789. The son had no contacts with Judaism. In 1770 he was 
elected to Parliament, the first member of Parliament to have 
known Jewish ancestry. He was also the first person of known 
Jewish ancestry to be granted a peerage in Britain. Among his 
descendants was Hugh Culling Eardley Childers (1827-1896), 
who was chancellor of the Exchequer in 1882-85. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sutherland, in: JHSET, 17 (1953), 79-90; A.M. 
Hyamson, Sephardim of England (1951), 128-33; C. Roth, Anglo-Jew- 
ish Letters (1938), 130-2, 176. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB on- 
line; Katz, England, 248-49, 267-71; T. Endelman, Jews of Georgian 
England, 28-31, 139-40, 255-56; M. Jolles, Directory of Distinguished 


British Jews, 75. 
[Cecil Roth / William D. Rubinstein (24 ed.)] 


GIEHSE, THERESE (1898-1975), German actress. Giehse 
was born as Therese Gift to the textile merchant Salomon Gift 
and his wife, Gertrude, in Munich. Between 1918 and 1920 she 
took acting lessons and made her debut at the Buehnenver- 
ein in Munich (1920). She adopted the name Giehse, and af- 
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ter engagements at various provincial theaters worked under 
Paul Barnay (1884-1960) in Breslau (now Wroclaw, Poland). 
Otto Falckenberg (1873-1947), then director of the Muench- 
ner Kammerspiele, invited her to join his ensemble in 1925 
where she stayed until 1933 and also got to know the *Mann 
family. Giehse, Erika Mann, and Klaus Mann founded the Lit- 
erarische Cabaret - “Die Pfeffermuehle” in 1933 in response to 
the Nazi rise to power. She immigrated via Austria to Switzer- 
land in March 1933 because of the increasing political pressure 
and refounded Die Pfeffermuehle. During her exile in Zurich 
(1933-37) she also toured in various European and American 
cities and through her marriage to British actor John Hamp- 
son-Simpson became a British citizen (1936). From 1937 on 
she worked at the Zuericher Schauspielhaus and starred in the 
world premieres of Bertold Brecht’s plays Mutter Courage und 
ihre Kinder (1941), Der gute Mann von Sezuan (1943), and Herr 
Puntila und sein Knecht Matti (1948). She performed at various 
theaters in Munich, Berlin, and Zurich from 1949 to 1952 and 
had successes with major roles in plays by Friedrich Duerren- 
matt like Der Besuch der alten Dame (1956) and Die Physiker 
(1962). In 1954 she returned to Munich and had various roles 
in film, radio, and theater productions. She was awarded the 
Bundesfilmpreis/Filmband in Silber (1955). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Drews, Die Schauspielerin Therese Giehse 
(1965); M. Sperr, Therese Giehse - “Ich hab nichts zum Sagen” (1973); M. 
Piekenbrock, Therese Giehse 1898-1998 (Deutsches Theatermuseum 
Muenchen, 2000); I. Hildebrandt, “Pfeffer ueber Zuerich — Therese 
Giehse, Erika Mann und die Pfeffermuehle,’ in: I. Hildebrandt (ed.), 
Frauen die Geschichte schreiben (2002), 235-62; M. Karl, “Therese 
Giehse - Die Mutter Courage,’ in: M. Karl (ed.), Bayerische Ama- 
zonen (2004), 151-67. 

[Bjoern Siegel (2"¢ ed.)] 


GIESSEN, city in Hesse, Germany. A persecution of the Jews 
took place there in 1350. Jews are again mentioned in 1375. In 
the 17" century the few dozen Jews of Giessen were compelled 
to listen to missionary sermons by Christian preachers. In 1662 
they were expelled from the town. Jews were permitted to re- 
turn and to settle in Giessen in 1708. Some Hebrew printing 
took place in Giessen during the 17" and 18* centuries, most 
of it by non-Jewish printers. The community numbered 200 
in 1828, 458 in 1871, and 1,035 (3.3% of the total population) in 
1925. In 1933, under the Nazi regime, Richard Laqueur, rec- 
tor of the university, was dismissed from his office because 
he was Jewish, as were EM. *Heichelheim, K. *Koffka, Erich 
*Stern, and Margarete *Bieber. The synagogues erected in 1867 
and 1899 were destroyed during *Kristallnacht in November 
1938. By the end of the year 730 of the out of the 1,265 Jews 
living in Giessen and its environs in 1933 had left. The last 
Jews were deported in September 1942. There were 27 Jews 
living in Giessen in 1967 and around 200 at the beginning of 
the 21° century. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Germ Jud, 2 (1968), 278-9; PK; A. Freimann, 


A Gazetteer of Hebrew Printing (1946). 
[Akiva Posner] 
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GIFT 


GIFT, the transfer of legal rights without any consideration or 
payment. It is essentially no more than a sale without payment 
and all the principles of the law of sale apply (see *Sale). 


The Daat of the Parties 

The decision (gemirat ha-daat) of the parties to conclude a 
gift transaction — the intention of one to give and the other to 
receive — is established by means of an act of kinyan, ie., by 
the performance of one of the recognized acts whereby prop- 
erty is acquired (see *Acquisition, Modes of). Upon perfor- 
mance of the kinyan, ownership of the property passes from 
the donor to the donee and neither may any longer withdraw 
from the transaction. The test as to whether or not the gemirat 
ha-daat exists is an objective one, namely: if the parties per- 
formed an act customarily performed by people in order to 
conclude such a transaction and if in the particular circum- 
stances of the case there existed no reason why most people 
would not conclude the transaction, the gift will be effective 
(Kid. 49b). A gift may be conferred on a person without his 
knowledge, because it is assumed that he agrees to get a ben- 
efit, the rule being that “a benefit may be conferred on a per- 
son in his absence, but an obligation may only be imposed 
on him in his presence” (Git. 11b). Similarly, the gemirat ha- 
daat of the parties does not require a consensus ad idem be- 
tween the parties. If it is manifest that the donor made up his 
mind to effect the gift, whereas the donee has not made up 
his mind to receive it, the latter may retract but the former 
may not, since the gemirat ha-daat of a party to a transaction 
precludes him from retracting from it. Consequently, when 
a person confers a gift on another through a third party, the 
donee may refuse to accept it until it has reached his hands, 
even if he has heard of the intended gift - but the donor may 
not withdraw, since the person acquiring the gift on behalf of 
the donee performed a kinyan whereby the donor’s decision 
to conclude the transaction was made (Yad, Zekhiyyah 4:2). If 
the donee should discover a defect in the gift, and it is of such 
nature that people would generally not want such a gift, the 
donee may retract even after the gift has come to his hands 
(Kesef Mishneh, Zekhiyyah 4:1, concl.). 

When it is manifest to all that there was an absence of 
gemirat ha-daat on the part of both parties, the transaction 
will be void. A person cannot transfer to another, by way of a 
gift, something which is not yet in existence, or which is not 
his own; nor can a gift be conferred on someone who is not 
yet born; nor can a gift be conferred of something which one 
owns but which is not at the present time in his possession, 
such as where the owner has been robbed (see *Theft and Rob- 
bery). According to some scholars, however, even these kinds 
of gifts may validly be conferred in certain circumstances (see 
*Sale). Similarly, if a person promises a valuable gift to another 
verbally, but without a kinyan, so that the latter does not rely 
on the promise, there would not even be any moral sanction 
against him if he should withdraw (BM 49a). 

If it is clear, notwithstanding an act of kinyan, that the 
donor did not really intend to effect the gift (for example, he 
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was compelled to make the gift under duress), it will be void. 
Even if there was no duress, but prior to the gift the donor 
had declared before witnesses that he was not making it of 
his own free will, the transaction will also be void, even if the 
witnesses were not themselves aware of any duress exercised 
against him, because by his declaration he manifests an inten- 
tion of not making the gift (Yad, Zekhiyyah 5:4; see *Ones). 
Moreover, as a gift must be made openly and publicly, an un- 
disclosed gift is invalid, since “the donor is not presumed to 
have made up his mind to a gift, but is scheming for the loss 
of other people's property” (ibid. 5:1). Similarly, if a person 
makes a written disposition of all his property to one of his 
sons, the latter does not acquire it all since the assumption is 
that the father intended to do no more than appoint this son 
administrator so that his brothers should accept his author- 
ity. This is also the case if he made a disposition in favor of his 
wife. However, where he disposes of only part of his assets to 
his wife or son, or where he expressly states that an absolute 
gift is intended, the gift will be effective (ibid. 6:2-4). A gift 
by a woman before her marriage by way of a written disposi- 
tion in favor of a person other than her prospective husband 
becomes ineffective if the latter should die or be divorced 
from her, since the disposition of her assets to another was 
made in order to keep these from her husband in the event 
of his inheriting her (ibid. 6:12). On the other hand, one who 
gives money for kiddushin (*marriage) which is known to be 
invalid, e.g., to one’s own sister, intends to do so for the sake 
of gift (Kid. 46b). According to another opinion he gives the 
money as bailment. 

A deaf-mute, an idiot, and a minor lack the legal capac- 
ity to make a gift, since they have no daat, but the scholars 
prescribed that minors or deaf-mutes, depending on the de- 
gree of their understanding of the nature of the transaction, 
may effectively make certain gifts, by virtue of the rule of “for 
the sake of his sustenance” (Yad, Mekhirah 29; see *Sale). Ac- 
cording to many opinions, they may also receive gifts, even 
in terms of biblical law (Tos. to Kid. 19a). The sages also pre- 
scribed that someone may acquire and receive a gift on be- 
half of a minor, even if the latter is no more than one day old 
(Rashbam to BB 156b). 


Conditions of the Gift 

The donor may make the gift conditional upon certain terms, 
failing which the gift will be void (see *Conditions). As in the 
case of a sale, the stipulating party must impose his conditions 
in such a manner as to make it clear and known to all that he 
intends in all seriousness that the gift be considered void if 
the conditions should not be fulfilled and that he is not merely 
making a statement at large (Yad, Zekhiyyah 3:6-7). When it 
is apparent from the circumstances that he intends to make 
his gift subject to the happening of certain events, the condi- 
tion will be operative even if not expressly stated and, at times, 
even if not stated at all (Tos. to Kid. 49b). Thus a gift would 
be void if made by a person who transfers all his assets to an- 
other on hearing of his son’s death, but subsequently finds out 
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that his son is still alive - since the circumstances show that he 
would not have given away all his assets if he had known that 
his son was really alive (BB 164b). Similarly, a gift made to the 
family of one’s bride is returnable, if the marriage should fail 
to take place and the gift was not of a perishable kind (ibid.). 
So too, where it is customary for wedding gifts to be sent to a 
friend in order that the latter shall give his own similar gifts to 
the donor upon his own marriage; the latter may claim such 
from the former if they are not given, gifts of this kind being 
regarded as similar to loans (Yad, Zekhiyyah 7). 

The donor may stipulate that the gift is to be returned, 
in which event the gift is valid but the recipient is obliged to 
return it after the expiry of the stipulated period. During this 
stipulated period, however, this gift is the property of the re- 
cipient, like all his other property; but after the stipulated 
period, the recipient must return the property to its former 
owner, and failure to do so will amount to the nonfulfillment 
of a condition, voiding the transaction of a gift ab initio (Sh. 
Ar., HM 241:6). Similarly, the donor may stipulate that he is 
making a gift, first for the benefit of one person and then for 
another (see *Wills). Where the true intention of the donor is 
in doubt, his ultimate purpose may be deduced with the aid 
of the rule that “he who gives a gift gives in a liberal spirit” 
Thus if one says, “give to so-and-so a house capable of hold- 
ing 100 barrels,’ and it is found to hold 120 barrels, the donee 
will have acquired the whole house (BB 71a). Generally, no 
responsibility is imposed in connection with the gift, and if it 
should be foreclosed, the donee will have no recourse against 
the donor, unless expressly provided for between the parties 
(Yad, Shekherim 13:1). 

In the State of Israel the rules of gift are ordered in terms 
of the Gift Law, 1968, consisting of six material paragraphs. 
On the question of the degree of its reliance on Jewish law, 
see Elon in bibliography. 

[Shalom Albeck] 
In the State of Israel 
INTERSPOUSAL GIFT. Issues involving the Gift Law fre- 
quently arise in the rabbinical courts in the context of divi- 
sion of property between a husband and wife in the course of 
divorce (see *Divorce; *Joint Property). 

In File 2319/42, 13 PDR 144, the wife claimed that she was 
entitled to 50 percent of the rights in the apartment, based on 
the fact that the apartment was registered in the Land Regis- 
try Office in the name of both spouses. The husband claimed 
that the apartment was purchased with his money and that it 
was mistakenly registered in the wife’s name as well, since he 
did not know at the time that she was mentally ill, and upon 
becoming aware of her mental illness he had immediately filed 
for divorce. The District Rabbinical Court in Tel Aviv ruled 
that, even if the apartment was purchased exclusively with the 
husband’s money, he could not have done so without the loan 
that he received from the Housing Ministry, and this loan is 
only granted if the apartment is registered in the name of both 
spouses. Consequently, registration of the apartment in both 
of their names must be regarded as an unconditional gift made 
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by the husband to his wife. The rabbinical court accordingly 
held that half the apartment did indeed belong to the wife. 

An additional question in this field arose before the Su- 
preme Court in the case of Boehm (HCJ 609/92 Boehm v. The 
Rabbinical Court of Appeals, 47(3) PD 288). A petition was filed 
to reverse the decision of the Rabbinical Court of Appeals, 
ruling that the apartment of a couple divorced as a result of 
the wife's infidelity would belong solely to the husband, be- 
cause the half-interest in the apartment given by the husband 
to his wife was given on the condition that she not betray her 
husband. Even though this condition had not been expressly 
written or stipulated orally, the rabbinical court inferred that 
there had been an implied condition to that effect, based on 
the parties’ presumed intention. (In addition, the Court ruled 
that the husband's offer to give the wife 30% of the value of the 
apartment as a compromise was not binding upon him once 
the wife refused the offer.) The appellant's argument was that 
the decision violated civil law principles in effect in the State 
of Israel, regarding equal rights of women as expressed in the 
Woman's Equal Rights Law, 5711 — 1952, and provisions of the 
Gift Law, 5728 - 1968, with respect to the possibility of revok- 
ing a gift. It also contradicted the provisions of the Basic Law: 
Human Dignity and Freedom. 

The Supreme Court (per Justice Menachem Elon) ruled 
that, “as a factual finding had been made that the apartment 
was purchased with the husband’s money, and that legally, the 
act constituted an interspousal gift, the Court's task was solely 
to ascertain what the parties presumably intended to accom- 
plish by that act.” As such, the issue did not concern the wom- 
an’s equal rights or basic rights (p. 294 of the decision, ibid.). 
In addition, the Court ruled that, since the rabbinical court 
has jurisdiction to decide the matter, it must rule according 
to Jewish law. On the basis of these findings, the Court denied 
the petition, holding that the rabbinical court ruled according 
to Jewish religious law and that, accordingly, this gift must be 
viewed as a conditional gift. “He did not make the gift with 
the intention that she should leave him (i.e., the gift was given 
on the condition that if she leaves him he would not confer 
her any rights)” (ibid.). 

Justice Elon noted further that, even under the provi- 
sions of the Gift Law, a gift may be given conditionally, and 
one can infer that such a condition exists on the basis of the 
presumed intention of parties, as evidenced by the circum- 
stances. Indeed, in a number of cases the Supreme Court ruled 
regarding interspousal gifts, that circumstances occasionally 
indicate that the gift was given conditionally, and once the 
judicial forum has construed the gift contract as being con- 
ditional, the condition becomes an integral part of the con- 
tract. By the same token it is clear that the rabbinical court 
was entitled to interpret the contract as including a condition, 
pursuant to Jewish law. 

The Supreme Court further stated in its decision that 
the rabbinical court had ruled that a gift between spouses is 
given on the condition that they will not divorce, even in the 
reverse situation — i.e., where the wife gave half-ownership in 
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the apartment to her husband. In that case too the husband 
must return his half-ownership of the apartment to the wife 
(see also under *Condition). 


A GIFT FROM A LIVING PERSON AND A WILL. The Supreme 
Court also considered the laws pertaining to gifts under Jew- 
ish law in the case of Abergil (ca 2555/98 Abergil v. The Estate 
of Ben Yair, 53(5) PD 673, per Justice Yitzchak Englard). In that 
case, a man gave his house as a gift to the appellant, by means 
of a written deed of gift signed by witnesses and certified by a 
notary. His intention was for the gift to be effective according 
to both the laws of the State and Jewish law. The giver wrote 
in the gift deed that he was giving his apartment as a gift to 
the appellant “from this time while I am alive until one hour 
before my death.” The Supreme Court discussed the use of this 
formulation in halakhic literature. Its purpose is to effect con- 
veyance of the gift in such a manner that title in the gift would 
be given at the time of the conveyance of the deed of gift, while 
its proceeds - the right to use the gift - would not be conveyed 
until after the death of the giver (ibid., p. 681). 

The Supreme Court notes that the “Jewish legal tradi- 
tion ... does not allow a person to bequeath property to “one 
who is not competent to inherit from him” and similarly does 
not allow for “disinheriting of an heir” (Sh. Ar, HM 281, A). 
Hence, the only permissible way under Jewish law to allocate 
an estate in deviation from the rules of inheritance is through 
a living gift - that is, by using language ofa gift and not of in- 
heritance. Consequently, the Court ruled that in essence this 
was a will pursuant to the Israeli law: “From a substantive 
perspective, and pursuant to the Succession Law, a gift that 
becomes effective upon death of the donor is a will ... the es- 
sence of the transaction must be viewed as a true will within 
the meaning of the civil Succession Law. Therefore, since the 
will did not conform with a number of requirements pre- 
scribed by the Succession Law, 5725 — 1965, such as the re- 
quirement that the will not benefit any one person involved 
in drafting it (section 35 of the Law), it is void.” The Court 
also stated that according to these holdings, “a Jewish person 
wishing to dispose of his estate in accordance with halakhah 
must ensure that he complies with the provisions of the civil 
law regarding wills and that there are formulations that sat- 
isfy the requirements of both legal systems” (ibid., p. 686; see 
also under *Wills; *Succession). 

See also, HP 138/98, Medina v. Medina (Haifa Dist. Ct., 
Judge Yaakobi-Shvili), regarding a fictitious gift; Civil File 
443/94, Mizrachi v. Mizrachi (Jlm. Dist. Ct., Judge E. Rubin- 
stein), regarding a gift that is subject to an implicit condi- 
tion. 

[Menachem Elon (2"¢ ed.)] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Bloch, Das mosaisch-talmudische Erbre- 
cht (1890), 40ff.; idem, Der Vertrag nach mosaisch-talmudischen Re- 
chte (1893), 87-90; Gulak, Yesodei, 1 (1922), 39, 76 n. 3, 118, 129 ff; 2 
(1922), 159-63; Gulak, Ozar, xxii, 38, 182-91, 346f.; Herzog, Instit, in- 
dex; ET, 1 (1951°), 165f., 216f., 219, 291; 3 (1941), 203; 5 (1953), 400-3; 
6 (1954), 89-92, 550f., 606f., 613f., 619, 625-31; 7 (1956), 30, 43f., 57, 
170-3; 8 (1957), 435£5 9 (1959), 161f.; 10 (1961), 64-66; 12 (1967), 140-65 
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4 (1969), 96-98. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Elon, Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri 
(1988), 1:101f., 133, 327, 346, 476, 481, 536, 572; 311404, 1412, 1450; idem, 
Jewish Law (1994), 1:113f., 149f., 416f.; 2:580, 586, 652, 705; 3:1673, 1681f, 
1724; idem, Jewish Law (Cases and Materials) (1999), 398-404; M. 
Elon and B. Lifshitz, Mafteah ha-Sheelot ve-ha-Teshuvot shel Hakhmei 
Sefarad u-Zefon Afrikah (legal digest), 2 (1986), 255-65; B. Lifshitz and 
E. Shochetman, Mafteah ha-Sheelot ve-ha-Teshuvot shel Hakhmei Ash- 
kenaz, Zarefat, ve-Italyah (legal digest) (1997), 185-87. 


GIFTER, MORDECAI (1916-1991), U.S. rabbi and talmudic 
scholar. Gifter was born in Richmond, Virginia, but he moved 
to Baltimore with his family, when his father realized that his 
son could not be adequately taught in a city with such lim- 
ited Torah resources. He studied at Yeshiva College and at the 
Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Theological Seminary (RIETS) in New 
York under Rabbi Moshe Halevi Soloveitchik. On the advice 
of his uncle, Reb Yehuda Leib Zer, one of the directors of the 
RIETS, a newly ordained Rabbi Gifter went to study in the 
Telz yeshivah of Lithuania in the winter of 1932. He became 
very close to the rosh yeshivah, Reb Avrohom Yitzchok Bloch. 
With the expansion of the Ner Yisroel yeshivah in Baltimore 
by Rabbi Jacob Isaac Ruderman, Rabbi Gifter was invited 
to teach there. In 1943, Rabbi Gifter became rabbi in Water- 
bury, Connecticut, and one year later, his uncles, R. Eliyahu 
Meir Bloch and R. Chaim Mordechai Katz, founded the Telz 
yeshivah in Cleveland. They asked him to join them. 

Gifter moved to Israel in 1976, founding the Telz yeshivah 
in Kiryat Telz-Stone near Jerusalem with the support of Irving 
Stone, Cleveland philanthropist. However, three years later, 
the rosh yeshivah of Telz in Cleveland, Rabbi Boruch Sorotz- 
kin, died, and Gifter returned to Cleveland to succeed him. 
He remained at Telz until his death. The growth of Telz mir- 
rored the growth and self confidence of ultra-Orthodoxy. A 
gifted speaker in Yiddish and English, Gifter was known for 
his humility. Introduced as a gaon in a local synagogue, he 
spent the first part of his discourse refuting the compliment 
and speaking of the denigration of learning and the inflation 
of compliments over the generations. 

Among the works he wrote were Hirhurei Teshuvah (1977), 
Torah Perspectives (1986), and Sefer Pirkei Moed (1992). 


[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


GIKATILLA (Chiquitilla; Heb. x°2°uj2"2), ISAAC IBN (fl. 
second half of 10 century), Spanish Hebrew poet and gram- 
marian. A student of *Menahem b. Jacob ibn Sarugq, he took 
part in the controversy on grammar between him and *Du- 
nash b. Labrat. Moses *Ibn Ezra in his Kitab al-Muhadara 
wal-Mudhakara (published by A. Halkin (1975), 31a) states 
that Isaac ibn Gikatilla and his contemporary the poet R. Isaac 
Mar Saul surpassed their immediate predecessors - Dunash b. 
Labrat, Menahem ibn Saruk, and other contemporary poets 
in nobility and eloquence, and that “both came from Lucena 
and had similar skills, but Ibn Gikatilla was superior because 
of his greater knowledge of Arabic culture.” Moses ibn *Tib- 
bon in his commentary (still in manuscript) to the azharot of 
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Solomon ibn *Gabirol mentions that Isaac ibn Gikatilla had 
also written some azharot. Only in 1950, however, were four 
manuscripts containing the majority of these azharot pub- 
lished by M. Zulay. The influence of *Saadiah Gaon is strongly 
marked in these poems. This type of azharah is the first of its 
kind to be written in Spain, and at the end of each the name 
“Isaac” appears. Besides this work, Moses ibn Ezra ascribed 
another verse to Gikatilla. This ascription has been authenti- 
cated by a number of scholars. 

Isaac ibn Gikatilla, together with Judah ibn Daud 
(Hayyuj?) and Isaac ibn Kapron, who were also students of 
Menahem ibn Saruk, actively defended their teacher against 
the attacks of Dunash b. Labrat. In their reply (ed. together 
with Yehudi ben Sheshet’s reply by S.G. Stern and by S. Bena- 
vente, see bibl.), they praise the grammatical works of Mena- 
hem, enumerate some of Dunashs errors, and try to invalidate 
his system of comparison between Hebrew and other Semitic 
languages, Arabic and Aramaic. In their criticism of the new 
metrical system introduced by Dunash adapting the Arabic 
basic elements, they accuse Dunash of having corrupted the 
Hebrew language by adapting it to the Arabic meter. *Yehudi 
b. Sheshet, the pupil of Dunash, replied and from his words 
“Behold, the greatest among you, ben Gikatilla” (Stern, pt. 
2, p. 17) it can be deduced that Gikatilla was presumably the 
most outstanding scholar among his colleagues. Yehudi b. 
Sheshet’s enumeration of the errors of Gikatilla makes it pos- 
sible to estimate the extent of the latter’s contribution to the 
jointly written reply of Menahem’s disciples. Gikatilla was a 
teacher of the grammarian Jonah *Ibn Janah whom he encour- 
aged in the study of the Arabic language. Ibn Janah, in many 
of his own works, cites Gikatilla without, however, mention- 
ing the source. Other grammarians of the Middle Ages, such 
as Judah *Ibn Balam, also quote him. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Pinsker (ed.), Likkutei Kadmoniyyot (1860), 
in: Supplements 159, 161, 165; S.G. Stern (ed.), Sefer Teshuvot Talmi- 
dei Menahem ve-Talmidei Dunash... (1870), xxv (introd.); Jonah ibn 
Janah, Sefer ha-Shorashim, ed. by W. Bacher (1896), x (introd.); D. 
Yellin, Toledot Hitpattehut ha-Dikduk ha-Ivri (1945), 94-106; Zulay, 
in: Tarbiz, 20 (1949/50), 161-76; Schirmann, Sefarad, 2 (1956), 702, 
s.v. Azharot. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Ashtor, The Jews of Moslem 
Spain, I (1973), 259; 393-4; S. Benavente and A. Saenz-Badillos (eds),. 
Tesubot de los Discipulos de Ménahem contra Dunas ben Labrat (1986); 
A. Saenz-Badillos, in: Sefarad, 46 (1986), 421-31. 

[Nissan Netzer] 


GIKATILLA (Chiquatilla), JOSEPH BEN ABRAHAM 
(1248-c. 1325), Spanish kabbalist whose works exerted a pro- 
found and permanent influence on kabbalism. Gikatilla, who 
was born in Medinaceli, Castile, lived for many years in Sego- 
via. Between 1272 and 1274 he studied under Abraham *Abu- 
lafia, who praises him as his most successful pupil. Gikatilla, 
who was at first greatly influenced by Abulafia’s ecstatic, pro- 
phetic system of kabbalism, soon showed a greater affinity 
for philosophy. 

His first extant work, Ginnat Egoz (1615), written in 1274, 
is an introduction to the mystic symbolism of the alphabet, 
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vowel points, and the Divine Names. The title derives from 
the initial letters of the kabbalistic elements gematria (“nu- 
merology”), notarikon (“acrostics”), temurah (“permutation”). 
In common with his mentor, Gikatilla also links this mystic 
lore with the system practiced by *Maimonides. This work 
makes no suggestion of the theosophical doctrine of Sefirot 
or “spheres” (see *Kabbalah), later adopted by Gikatilla. The 
Sefirot here are identified with the philosophical term “intel- 
ligences.” On the other hand, the author shows himself famil- 
iar with the revelatory mysticism of *Jacob b. Jacob ha-Kohen, 
although the latter is not mentioned by name. Several of Gi- 
katilla’s other writings also deal with the theory of letter com- 
binations and alphabetical mysticism. However, in the 1280s, 
Gikatilla evidently made contact with *Moses b. Shem Tov de 
Leon, and thereafter the two exerted a mutual influence on 
each other's kabbalistic development. 

Before writing Ginnat Egoz, Gikatilla had written a com- 
mentary on the Song of Songs (but not the one in the Paris 
manuscript 790 which bears indications that Gikatilla wrote 
it in 1300 in Segovia). The later work endorses the doctrine of 
Shemitot, a theory of cosmic development based on the sab- 
batical year, as expounded in the Sefer ha-*Temunah. Gika- 
tilla also compiled Kelalei ha-Mitzvot, explaining mitzvot by a 
literal interpretation of halakhah (Ms. Paris 713); a number of 
piyyutim (Habermann, in Mizrah u-Maarav, 5 (1932), 351; Gru- 
enwald, in Tarbiz, 36 (1966/67), 73-89), some devoted to kab- 
balistic themes; and Sefer ha-Meshalim, a book of proverbs to 
which he added his own commentary, whose ethical precepts 
were close to kabbalistic principles. (The proverbs alone pub- 
lished by I. Davidson, in Sefer ha-Yovel shel “Hadoar” (1927), 
116-22; the book with commentary, in Ms. Oxford 1267). 
While Gikatilla wrote numerous works on Kabbalah, many 
others have been attributed to him erroneously. A. Altmann, 
for instance, has shown that Gikatilla was not the author of 
the lengthy Sefer Taamei ha-Mitzvot. Written by an unknown 
kabbalist about 1300 (Cambridge Ms.) and also attributed to 
Isaac ibn Farhi, it had a wide circulation. A number of trea- 
tises await clarification as to authorship. 

Gikatilla’s most influential kabbalistic work, written be- 
fore 1293, is his Shaarei Orah (1559), a detailed explanation 
of kabbalistic symbolism and the designations of the ten Se- 
firot. He adopted a system intermediate between that of the 
Geronese school of kabbalists and the *Zohar. This is one of 
the first writings to disclose knowledge of portions of the 
Zohar, although it departs from its approach in several fun- 
damental respects. 

Sefer Shaarei Zedek (1559) provides another explana- 
tion of the theory of Sefirot, reversing their normal succes- 
sion. Other published works by Gikatilla are Shaar ha-Nikkud 
(1601), a mystical treatise on vocalization; Perush Haggadah 
shel Pesah, a kabbalistic commentary on the Passover Hagga- 
dah (1602); a number of essays on various subjects (publ. in 
Sefer Erez ba-Levanon, ed. by Isaac Perlov, Vilna, 1899); kab- 
balistic works remaining in manuscript are: mystical trea- 
tises on certain mitzvot; a commentary on the Vision of the 
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Chariot of Ezekiel (numerous manuscripts); and consider- 
able portions of a biblical commentary continuing the sys- 
tem followed in Ginnat Egoz (manuscript in yts, New York, 
Deinard 451). A work on disciplines (“pe‘ulot”) in practical 
Kabbalah was extant in the 17" century (Joseph Delmedigo, 
Sefer Novellot Hokhmah (1631), 195a). A collection of kabbal- 
istic responsa on points of halakhah from the second half of 
the 14» century has been erroneously ascribed to Gikatilla. 
Joseph *Caro made use of them in his Beit Yosef Problems 
of Kabbalah put to Joshua b. Meir ha-Levi by Gikatilla are in 
manuscript, Oxford, 1565. Also extant are a number of prayers, 
such as Tefillat ha-Yihud, Meah Pesukim (“100 Verses,’ on the 
Sefirot), and Pesukim al-Shem ben Arba’im u-Shetayim Otiyyot 
(“Verses on the 42-Lettered Divine Name”). Commentaries 
were written on Shaarei Orah by an anonymous 15'"-century 
kabbalist (publ. by G. Scholem, in his Kitvei Yad be-Kabbalah 
(1930), 80-83) and by Mattathias *Delacrut (mainly included 
with the work). A summary was translated into Latin by the 
apostate Paul Riccius (1516). 

Gikatilla made an original attempt to provide a detailed 
yet lucid and systematic exposition of kabbalism. He was also 
the originator of the doctrine equating the infinite, *Ein Sof 
with the first of the ten Sefirot. The conception was rejected 
by the majority of kabbalists from the 16‘ century onward, 
but his works continued to be highly esteemed and were pub- 


lished in many editions. 
[Gershom Scholem] 


Since 1970 a series of books by Gikatilla has been printed 
from manuscripts. The outstanding among them is the Com- 
mentary on the Merkavah (eds. D. Abrams and A. Farber 
Ginnat, Cherub Press, Los Angeles, 2005). The possible con- 
tribution of Gikatilla to the book of the Zohar has been dis- 
cussed by Y. Liebes, Studies in the Zohar (suny Press, Albany, 
1993), 98-105. 

[Moshe Idel (2™4 ed.)] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Sachs, Ha-Yonah (1850), 80-81; G. Scho- 
lem, Kitvei Yad ba-Kabbalah (1930), 218-25; idem, in: Sefer ha-Yovel 
le- Yaakov Freimann (1937), 163-70 (Heb. section); Altmann, in: Ks, 40 
(1965), 256-76, 405-12; idem, in: Sefer ha-Yovel le-Israel Brodie (1967), 
57-65; Weiler, in: HUCA, 37 (1966), 13-44 (Heb. section); Steinsch- 
neider, Cat Bod, 1461-70; A. Jellinek, Beitraege zur Geschichte der Kab- 
bala, 2 (1852), 57-64; Scholem, Mysticism, 194-5, 405-6; Werblowsky, 
in: Zeitschrift fuer Religion und Geistgeschichte, 8 (1956), 164-9. 


GIKATILLA (Chiquatilla/Chiquitilla), MOSES BEN SAM- 
UEL HA-KOHEN (11% century), Spanish Jewish liturgical 
poet, Hebrew translator, and grammarian. Born in Cordoba 
of good family, he lived principally in Saragossa and, it seems, 
traveled extensively. One of a group of youths favored and sup- 
ported by *Samuel ha-Nagid, Gikatilla wrote poems of praise 
dedicated to his benefactor and to the latter’s son Joseph. Most 
of his works in the fields of grammar, Bible exegesis, and other 
subjects have been lost except for quotations in the works of 
others, and are now known only through laudatory or critical 
references to them. Abraham *Ibn Ezra refers to him as the 
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“greatest of the grammarians.” From the quotations ascribed to 
him, it can be deduced that he wrote commentaries in Arabic 
to most of the books of the Bible. He mentions, always with a 
note of criticism, *Saadiah Gaon, Hayyuj, Samuel ha-Nagid, 
Ibn Janah, Yeshu’ah, the Oriental paytanim, Midrashim, Chris- 
tian translations of Psalms, and others. He made extensive use 
of the Targum. His Arabic commentary on Psalms still remains 
in manuscript; the only incomplete copy has the commentaries 
on Psalms 12, 42, 44, 69, 74, 78, 104, 109, 119, 141, and 144 (in 
fragmentary versions); the commentaries on Psalms 43, 70-73, 
79-103, 110-118, and 145-150 are lost. The text of this copy is the 
work of Ibn Gikatilla, as is shown by his own quotations in his 
treatise on masculine and feminine Hebrew gender. Ibn Gika- 
tilla says explicitly that he had written earlier commentaries on 
Job, Isaiah, and possibly on Jeremiah and Amos. The passages 
in this unique copy demonstrate that Ibn Gikatilla’s commen- 
tary has four levels, paying attention to semantics, morphology, 
syntax, and exegesis. Although the two first levels continue the 
line of the Andalusian Hebrew grammarians from the 10% cen- 
tury, especially of the Kitab al-Nutaf by Hayyuj, they combine 
the oldest rabbinical tradition with the intellectual trends of 
his time. The original exegetic method developed by Ibn Gi- 
katilla was very critical, of high intellectual quality, and had a 
profound influence on other Andalusian authors. According 
to Ibn Gikatilla, the Psalms are prayers and songs. He usually 
adopted the literal meaning (haqiqa) of the text and used the 
figurative meaning (majaz) for unusual texts like Psalm 26:7: 
“Gates, raise yours heads.” Ibn Gikatilla usually rejects miracles; 
he is probably the most rationalistic of all medieval commen- 
tators. Ibn Bilam accused him of “agnosticism.” Other extant 
fragments of his exegetical writings suggest also that he was a 
bold and original commentator. He was among the few who ex- 
plained the aspirations of the prophets as applying to their own 
times and not to those of the Messiah. He was the first exegete 
to attribute the chapters from Isaiah 40 onward to a prophet 
other than Isaiah. On Isaiah 41, the following is reported in his 
name: “These first consolations, from the middle of the book 
onward, refer to the Second Temple” (i-e., not to the messianic 
age). Concerning Psalm 106:47 he said, “This psalmist was in 
Babylon? Similar comments on other chapters are also cited 
in his name. He wrote a Sefer Dikduk (“Book of Grammar”): 
The Book on the Masculine and Feminine (Kitab al-Tadkir wal- 
Tanit). This monographic lexicographical work, probably in- 
spired in the Muslim book by Anbary from Basra, became quite 
famous, and it is quoted in other Andalusian works as “small 
but tasty.’ Gikatilla also translated from Arabic into Hebrew 
the work of Hayyuj on weak and geminate Hebrew verbs for 
non-Arabic-speaking Jews from North Spain, and possibly 
also some works of Samuel ha-Nagid. As a translator, he inno- 
vated and fixed the Hebrew terminology for Hayyujs theories, 
which is still used today. He added hundreds of glosses to the 
original Arabic version, sometimes reducing and sometimes 
extending the text, and also included some explicit criticism 
on Hayyvyj. In that way Gikatilla offered an updated version of 
the original Arabic work. 
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The scanning excerpts of Gikatilla’s commentaries were 
collected by S. Poznanski. Of his Hebrew hymns and poems, 
only ten have been published. Moses *Ibn Ezra said of him: 
“He was among the greatest of the exalted rhetoricians and 
poets in both languages, but he had a soft spot that damaged 
his privileged position” (Kitab al-Muhadara wal-Mudhakara, 
ed. A. Halkin (1975), 36a). His poems, which are rhymed and 
stylistically characteristic of his time, include religious compo- 
sitions, friendship and love poems, and drinking songs; they 
were published by Brody (1937). His commentary on Psalms 
has been preserved in the manuscript Firk 1-3583 (Finkel ed- 
ited and translated three of them into Hebrew). His Hebrew 
translation of Hayyuj’s grammatical works was edited by Nutt. 
The fragments belonging to his Treatise on Hebrew Gender 
were translated into Hebrew and published by Allony. Bacher 
edited an Arabic Targum commentary on Job that may also 
be his work. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Allony, in: Sinai, 24 (1949), 34-67, 138-473 
Brody, in: YMHSI, 3 (1937), 64-90; S. Poznanski, Moses b. Samuel ha- 
Kohen Chiquitilla nebst den Fragmenten seiner Schriften (1895). ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eldar, in: Ben Ever le-Arav (1998), 95-111; Finkel, in: 
Horeb, 3 (1936-7), 153-62; M. Haran, in: Hebrew Bible-Old Testament: 
The History of its Interpretation, 1-2: The Middle Ages (2000), 261-81; 
M. Delgado, in: MEAH, 51 (2002), 119-57; idem, in: MEAH, 52 (2003), 
201-41; Nutt, Two Treatises on Verbs Containing Feeble and Double 
Letters by R. Yehuda Hayug of Fez, Translated into Hebrew from the 
original Arabic by R. Moses Gikatilia of Cordova (1870); Schirmann, 
Sefarad (1956), 294-7; S. Poznanski, in: zFAVG (1912), 38-60; U. Si- 
mon, Four Approaches to the Book of Psalms: From Saadiah Gaon to 
Abraham Ibn Ezra (1991); A. Watad, Mishnato ha-Leshonit shel R. 
Hayyuj: mi Bead le-Munahab bi-Mekoram ha-Aravi u-be-Tirgumam 
ha-Ivrit (1984); del Valle, in: Judaismo hispano, 1 (2002), 81-88. 


[Abraham Meir Habermann / José Martinez (24 ed.)] 


GIKOW, RUTH (1915-1982), U.S. artist, known primarily as 
a figurative painter of murals and easel paintings. Gikow was 
also involved in socially conscious organizations, worked on 
wpa-sponsored murals, and held several gallery exhibitions 
before her death. 

Gikow was born in Russian Ukraine to Boris and Lena 
Gikow. Her family fled after a pogrom and spent the first years 
of Ruth’s life wandering in Eastern Europe, at one point living 
in a gypsy camp outside Bucharest. They immigrated to New 
York City in 1920, when Ruth was five years old. After grad- 
uating from Washington Irving High School with honors in 
art, Gikow won admission to Cooper Union, where she stud- 
ied with regionalist painter John Steuart Curry. A scholarship 
enabled her to study with social realist painter Raphael Soyer, 
whose progressive sympathies were more to Gikow’s political 
tastes. Another lasting influence was Cooper Union's director 
Austin Purvis, who took students into the urban streets, en- 
couraging them to represent daily life in their art. Gikow be- 
gan to paint scenes of common people on the street, in stores, 
and in parks, exhibiting a dedication to figurative art and hu- 
manity that would characterize her art throughout her life. 
During the 1930s Gikow became involved with activist art- 
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ists’ organizations like the Artists’ Union and the American 
Artists’ Congress. In the late 1930s she taught at the American 
Artists School, successor to the radical left-wing John Reed 
Club Art School. 

In 1940, while working with the Mural Division of the 
New York City wpa Art Project, Gikow executed a mural for 
the children’s wing of Bronx Hospital. Entitled Children’s In- 
door and Outdoor Activities, the mural depicted a world with 
children and animals living together in harmony. In 1943, the 
artist was featured in live demonstrations of mural painting at 
the World's Fair, in which Gikow stood on a 12-foot scaffolding 
while visitors watched her paint and listened to her explain the 
process. She also painted commercial murals for retail stores, 
including Macy’s. By 1946, when the artist held her first one- 
person show of oil paintings, she had participated in group 
shows at the A.c.A. Gallery and elsewhere, designed textiles, 
and produced illustrations for such books as Crime and Pun- 
ishment and History of the Jews in America (a children’s text). 
Gikow was a strong colorist, often mixing her oil paints with 
turpentine to achieve a more fluid effect. 

In 1946 she married painter Jack Levine and had one 
daughter. Her paintings were purchased by major art muse- 
ums including the Metropolitan, the Whitney, the Museum 
of Modern Art, and the National Institute of Arts and Letters 
in New York, the Smithsonian Institute in Washington, the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, and the Tel Aviv Museum, as 
well as collections at Brandeis University, New York Univer- 
sity, and elsewhere. By the time of her death, Gikow had re- 
ceived several honors, including a National Institute of Arts 
and Letters grant in 1959, two Childe Hassam awards, and a 
Smith College citation as one of America’s ten outstanding 


women artists. 
[Lauren B. Strauss (24 ed.)] 


GILADI, ALEX, Israeli member of the International Olympic 
Committee and vice president for global operations at NBC. 
Giladi began his career as a sportswriter in 1964. He worked 
until 1972 at Yedioth Ahronoth, and then moved to Israeli Tv, 
becoming head of the sports department in 1975. In 1981 he 
became vice president for global operations at NBC, respon- 
sible for all of the network’s foreign sports coverage. In 1985 he 
became a member of the Tv and Radio Committee of the in- 
ternational Olympic Committee. In 1993 he was named presi- 
dent of KESHET, one of the commercial Tv networks that run 
Israel’s Channel 2. In 1994 he became Israel’s first and only del- 
egate to the International Olympic Committee. In that capac- 
ity he had the honor of handing out medals to Israeli athletes 
in the Olympic Games. He was also the first Israeli to carry 
the Olympic torch, in Athens in 2004. 
WEBSITE: olympic.achla.co.il. 


[Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 
GILADI (Butelbroit), ISRAEL (1886-1918), pioneer in Erez 


Israel and leader of *Ha-Shomer. Born in Calarasi, Bessara- 
bia, Giladi was a member of Poalei Zion and an advocate of 
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Jewish self-defense. In 1905 he went to Erez Israel and joined 
the Jewish laborers in the settlements. In 1907 he was one of 
the founding members of the Bar Giora secret defense society 
and a year later joined the collective labor group in *Sejera. 
When Ha-Shomer was founded in 1909, Giladi was elected to 
its committee and put in charge of the defense of settlements 
in Galilee, Samaria, and Judea. He became acting head of the 
organization in 1913 when Israel *Shochat, its leader, left for 
Constantinople. During World War 1 he proposed the estab- 
lishment of an agricultural settlement to serve as a base for Ha- 
Shomer and, in the summer of 1917, he and a group of friends 
established Kefar Bag (named after the Bar Giora society) 
south of Metullah. He died in an influenza epidemic. Giladi 
was the author of Divrei Yemei ha-Aguddah (“History of the 
Association”), a source for the history of Ha-Shomer (pub- 
lished in Kovez ha-Shomer, 1937). After his death, the village 
he had helped found, Kefar Giladi, was named after him. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dinur, Haganah, index; J. Yaari-Poleskin, 
Holemim ve-Lohamim (1946), 363-9; S. Sheva, Shevet ha-Noazim 


(1969). 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


GILAN, province of Iran situated in the southern part of the 
Caspian Sea and to the north of Alborz Mountains at the delta 
of the river Sefid-Rud. Gilan’s population density, within its 
present borders, is 14,000 people per square mile and at the 
beginning of the 20 century had a population of about half 
a million, a majority of whom were the original Gilan peo- 
ple who spoke the Gilaki dialect and minorities who were 
Armenians, Gypsies, Jews, and a few thousand immigrants 
from Russia. 

The beginning of the Jewish settlement in Gilan is not 
known, but the first reference to Jews living in Chakhan, a 
place north of the city of Lahijan, appears in Mir Zahir al- 
Din’s writings (1441/2). The second source is the Chronicle of 
*Babai ben Lutf (Ms jTs 401, fol. 20b) referring to the city of 
Rasht (17'* century). The third source belongs to the Arme- 
nian Bishop Arakel (17"" century), who mentions the city of 
Fuman. The fourth source is the record of Yakov Dilmanian 
regarding the transfer of the Jews from Gilan and Deylaman 
to Mashhad (see *Mahshad). Jaubert (p. 435) and Rabino (pp. 
70-71) mention that about 50 Jewish families lived in Rasht 
in miserable conditions (during 1806-09). 

In the plague of 1830 about one third of the then 
60,000 inhabitants of Rasht perished. According to Curzon 
(vol.2, p. 385) the city of Rasht looked like a ghost town. The 
plague certainly affected the local Jews, too. Levy (p. 1005) 
claims that many Jews in Rasht perished in the massacre 
which, according to him, occurred around 1750. There is a 
place in Rasht called Yehudi-Tappeh (Jewish Height) but no 
one remembers exactly when it was populated by Jews. 

Another important city in Gilan is Siyahkal whose Jew- 
ish population holds a tradition saying that they were the de- 
scendants of King David. Unlike the Jews of Rasht, the Jews 
of Siyahkal speak Gilaki among themselves, which may in- 
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dicate their antiquity in Gilan. According to Rabino (pp. 33, 
80) there were between 15 and 20 Jewish families in Siyahkal 
working as petty merchants at the beginning of the 20' cen- 
tury. There was a pogrom in Siahkal in which many Jews were 
killed, some converted to Islam, and others left the city to live 
in Rasht. It is possible that this pogrom occurred around the 
year 1880 (Netzer, Siyahkal). 

Threre are also general references to the existence of Jews 
in several settlements in Gilan such as Eframjan, Khomam, 
Yahud-Kelayeh, Lahijan, Fumanat, Rudbar, and others about 
which we know very little (Netzer, Siyahkal). 

Up to 1948, Rasht and the sea port Pahlavi were relatively 
the most populated cities as far as Jews, Armenians, and Mus- 
lims were concerned. Most of the Jews were immigrants from 
*Kashan, *Isfahan, and Siyahkal, almost all of whom worked 
in textile business. At that time, Rasht had about 30 Jewish 
families, one synagogue, and one elementary school called 
Koresh. The Jewish population of Pahlavi numbered less than 
half of that of Rasht. After the Islamic Revolution in Iran there 
remained only one Jewish family in Rasht. There are no re- 
ports on the existence of Jewish communities in the early 21° 
century in other cities and towns of the province of Gilan. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.N. Curzon, Persian and the Persian Ques- 
tion, 1-2 (1892), index; A.P. Jaubert, Voyage en Arménie et Perse fait 
dans les années 1805 et 1806 (1821); H. Levy, History of the Jews of 
Tran, 3, Teheran (1960); A. Netzer, “Yehudim be-Gilan, in: Yezirah 
ve-Toladot (1994), 215-32; idem, “Jews of Siyahkal,” in: Shofar (a 
monthly Jewish-Persian magazine), 274 (December 2003), 22ff.; 275 
(January 2004), 22 ff; L. Rabino, Les provinces caspiennes de la Perse 
(1917). 


[Amnon Netzer (2™4 ed.)] 


GILBERT, BRAD (1961- ), U.S. tennis player, winner of 
20 singles titles and successful pro coach. Born in Oakland, 
California, the youngest of three children in a family of tennis 
prodigies, Gilbert attended Pepperdine University, where he 
was the 1982 NCAA singles runner-up. Though saddled with 
a weak backhand, an average net game, and little natural abil- 
ity, Gilbert's court smarts, preparation, tenacity, and an ability 
to engage in mental warfare on the court helped him win 20 
singles titles and three doubles titles during his 14-year career. 
Gilbert never made it past the quarterfinals (1987 U.S. Open, 
1990 Wimbledon) of any of the four major tournaments, but 
he was consistently ranked among the top 40 players, peaking 
at No. 4 in January 1990. Gilbert compiled a lifetime 519-288 
career record, including 10-5 in Davis Cup play. He won a 
bronze medal in men’s singles at the 1988 Olympics, and won 
gold at the 1989 Maccabiah, defeating Amos Mansdorf. 
Gilbert began coaching at the end of his playing career, 
guiding Andre Agassi and later Andy Roddick to No. 1 world 
rankings. Gilbert's knowledge of the tactical side of tennis - 
how to recognize and attack an opponent's weaknesses - re- 
sulted in his being regarded as one of the top five coaches in 
the game. Gilbert, inducted into the Intercollegiate Tennis As- 
sociation Men’s Hall of Fame in 2001, is the author of Winning 
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Ugly (1993), and I’ve Got Your Back - Coaching Top Performers 
from Center Court to the Corner Office (2004). 


[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 


GILBERT, FELIX (1905-1991), U.S. historian. Born in Baden, 
Germany, Gilbert immigrated to the U.S. in 1936. During 
World War 11 he served as research analyst in the Office of 
Strategic Services and the U.S. Department of State (1943-46). 
In 1946 he joined the faculty of Bryn Mawr College, rising to 
the position of professor of history in 1948. From 1962 he was 
professor at the School of Historical Studies at the Institute 
for Advanced Study in Princeton. 

Gilbert's principal scholarly interests were the Italian Re- 
naissance and diplomatic history of the 18 and 20" centuries. 
Among his major works were Hitler Directs His War (1951), 
To the Farewell Address: Ideas of Early American Foreign Pol- 
icy (1961), Niccolo Machiavelli e la vita culturale del suo tempo 
(1964), Machiavelli and Guicciardini: Politics and History in 
Sixteenth-century Florence (1965), The End of the European 
Era: 1890 to the Present (1970), The Pope, His Banker, and Ven- 
ice (1980), and A European Past: Memoirs, 1905-1945 (1988). 
With G.A. Craig he edited The Diplomats, 1919-1939 (2 vols, 
1953-63), and he was the general editor of the Norton History 
of Modern Europe (1971). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Lehmann, Felix Gilbert as Scholar 
and Teacher (1992). 

[Oscar Isaiah Janowsky / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


GILBERT, INA (1932- ), Canadian painter and president of 
the Society of Canadian Artists. Born into a family of painters 
in Toronto, Gilbert graduated in political science and econom- 
ics. Later she took up interior design, began painting at night, 
and studied techniques of etching. Her works display a bold 
sense of color and a quality of whimsy. They are executed in 
acrylic paint on canvas or on sheets of plexiglass where she 
creates an appearance of depth by using two or three super- 
imposed sheets. 


GILBERT, SIR MARTIN (1936-_), British historian. Born 
in London, the son of a jeweler, Gilbert was educated at High- 
gate School and Magdalen College, Oxford. His earliest work 
concerned British foreign policy in the 1930s, which in 1962 
brought him into contact with Randolph Churchill. Between 
1962 and 1968 he worked as research assistant to Randolph 
Churchill on the official biography of Sir Winston Churchill. 
From 1968 Gilbert was the sole author of what became the 
most voluminous biography ever written, totaling over nine 
million words and running to six volumes plus an as yet un- 
finished set of companion volumes containing documents. 
Appointed a fellow of Merton College, Oxford, in 1962, Gil- 
bert remained on an extended sabbatical while engaged in 
the biography; during this time he also produced a series of 
major studies on the creation of the State of Israel, the Holo- 
caust, and World War 11. A tireless worker on behalf of Soviet 
Jewry, he was at one time writing over a dozen letters a day to 
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“refuseniks” and became personally known to many Russian 
Jews during his frequent visits to the U.S.S.R. He has written 
on the situation of Soviet Jewry and authored a biography of 
Anatoly Shcharansky. In 1987 he was a non-governmental rep- 
resentative on the u.N. Commission on Human Rights (43"¢ 
session) in Geneva. He is a highly popular author, although 
some historians have criticized his preference for pure nar- 
rative history. He has defended his choice to abstain from 
judgments and has said that “by what you select you make 
plain your views.’ Volume 6 of the Churchill biography, Finest 
Hour, 1939-41, won the 1983 Wolfson Award. In 1988 he was 
awarded the Ka-Zetnik Prize for Literature by Yad Vashem 
and the Holocaust Memorial Foundation. Since 1978 Gilbert 
has been a governor of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. 
He has homes in London and Jerusalem. 

In addition to the Churchill biography, completed in 
1988, Gilbert's publications include The Appeasers (with Rich- 
ard Gott; 1963); The European Powers 1900-45 (1965); The 
Roots of Appeasement (1966); Exile and Return: A Study of 
the Emergence of Jewish Statehood (1978); Churchill: A Photo- 
graphic Portrait (1974); Churchill’s Political Philosophy (1981); 
Auschwitz and the Allies (1981); The Jews of Hope: The Plight of 
Soviet Jewry Today (1984); Jerusalem, Rebirth of a City (1985); 
Shcharansky: Hero of Our Time (1986); The Holocaust: The Jew- 
ish Tragedy (1986); Second World War (1989); three edited col- 
lections of documents; and 12 historical atlases including Atlas 
of Jewish History and Atlas of the Holocaust. More recently, he 
completed a three-volume history of the 20th century and The 
Righteous (2003). Gilbert received a knighthood in 1995. 


[David Cesarani] 


GILBERT, MELISSA ELLEN (1964- ), U.S. actress. Born 
in Los Angeles, Calif., Gilbert was adopted the day after her 
birth by comedian Paul Gilbert and his actress wife Barbara 
(née Crane). Melissa Gilbert’s grandfather, Harry Crane, was 
creator and writer of The Honeymooners. She first appeared 
in a commercial for baby clothes at the age of two, but her 
parents decided to keep her out of show business until she 
turned seven. She then started filming more than 30 commer- 
cials, including sports for McDonald's and Crest. At nine, in 
the summer of 1973, she was cast in the role of Laura Ingalls 
for the NBC TV series Little House on the Prairie, which ran 
until 1983. In 1979, she starred as Helen Keller opposite Patty 
Duke as Annie Sullivan in The Miracle Worker, which won an 
Emmy Award, and in 1980 Gilbert played Anne Frank in the 
NBC adaptation of The Diary of Anne Frank. She became in- 
volved with Rob Lowe in 1981 and moved to Manhattan after 
Little House. In 1985, Gilbert became the youngest person to 
ever receive a star on the Hollywood Walk of Fame, and in 
1987 she earned an Outer Critic’s Circle Award for best debut- 
ing actress in the off-Broadway show A Shayna Maidel. Gilbert 
and Lowe ended their relationship in 1987, and soon after in 
1988 she married actor Bo Brinkman. The two had a son, Da- 
kota Paul, but the couple divorced in 1992. Gilbert returned to 
Hollywood, where she continued to act, mostly in television. 
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She married actor Bruce Boxleitner in 1995 and the two had a 
son together, Michael Garrett. In November 2000, Gilbert was 
elected to the Screen Actors Guild board and then became its 
third female president. On November 2, 2001, she was elected 
a vice president of the AFL-C10, and in 2002 was re-elected as 
SAG president. Gilbert also has two stepsons, Sam Boxleitner 
and Lee Davis Boxleitner, and her siblings include actress-di- 
rector Sara Gilbert and actor Jonathan Gilbert. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: ‘Gilbert, Melissa,” in: Almanac of Famous 
People (2003°). “Gilbert, Melissa. in: Contemporary Theatre, Film 


and Television. Vol. 38 (2002). 
[Adam Wills (2"4 ed.)] 


GILBERT, MILTON (1909-1979), U.S. economist. Gilbert, 
who was born in Philadelphia, joined the U.S. Department 
of Commerce in 1938 as editor of the department’s Survey 
of Current Business, later becoming director of national and 
statistical accounts. He also worked at the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation (OEEC), and from 1960 to 
1975 served as economic adviser to the Bank of International 
Settlements in Basle. His major interests were social account- 
ing, business fluctuations, foreign exchange, and international 
finance. He strongly advocated that an increase in the official 
price of gold was essential to bringing about the repair of the 
international monetary system. 

Gilbert's publications include International Comparison 
of National Products and the Purchasing Power of Currencies 
(1954), Problems of the International Monetary System (1966), 
The Gold-Dollar System (1968), Export Prices and Export Car- 
tels (1971), and Quest for World Monetary Order (1980). 

[Joachim O. Ronall / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


GILBERT, SHLOMO (1885-1942), Yiddish writer. Born in 
Radzymin to a hasidic family, he spent his adult years in War- 
saw before perishing in Treblinka. His realistic tales and short 
dramas, which reflected his own kabbalistic-mystical ten- 
dency, appeared from 1907 in the Yiddish journals Haynt and 
Literarishe Bleter. In addition to the collection Noveln (“Short 
Stories,” 1922), he published “Meshiekhs Trit” (“The Steps of 
Messiah,” 1924), a dramatic poem in three acts in the Hebrew 
journal Ha-Tekufah, and the comedy, Der Keler (“The Cellar, 
1927). A definitive edition of his works appeared in 1954, with 
an introduction and evaluation by the critic S. *Niger. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 2 (1958), 209ff.; M. Ravitch, Mayn 
Leksikon, 1 (1945), 52-54. 


[Melech Ravitch / Edward Portnoy (24 ed.)] 


GILBERT, WALTER (1932-_), U.S. molecular biologist and 
Nobel laureate. Gilbert was born in Boston and graduated 
from Harvard University (B.A. 1953, M.A. 1954) and received 
his doctorate from Cambridge University in mathematics in 
1957. Appointed assistant professor of physics at Harvard from 
1959 to 1964, he was an associate professor in biophysics from 
1964 to 1969 and professor of molecular biology from 1969 to 
1972; during that period he was an American Cancer Society 
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professor. He left Harvard in 1981 to become cEo of Biogen, 
N.V. Returning to Harvard (1985-2002), he was the Carl M. 
Loeb University Professor. As emeritus, he was a managing 
partner of Bioventures Investors in 2005, a venture capital fund 
investing in biotechnology. He has founded many biotechnol- 
ogy companies. Among them are Biogen, Myriad Genetics, 
Memory Pharmaceuticals, and Paratek Pharmaceuticals. 

He is a member of the National Academy of Science, the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, the American Phys- 
ics Society, and the American Society of Biological Chemis- 
try. He is an overseer of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
and on the collections committee of the Fogg Museum of 
Art, Harvard. 

Gilbert’s research has been in the fields of biophysics, 
genetic control mechanism, and protein pNa interaction. He 
worked extensively in the field of the early evolution of genes. 
He is the recipient of many awards, culminating in the No- 
bel Prize in chemistry in 1980, along with Frederick Sanger 
and Paul *Berg. 

Gilbert is married to Celia Gilbert, poet and painter, who 
is the daughter of I.F. *Stone. 


GILBOA (Heb. y3?3), mountain ridge branching off to the 
N.E. from the Samarian Hills and lying on a S.E.-N.W. axis. 
The ridge is an upfaulted block that drops precipitously to 
the Beth-Shean Valley in the east and the Harod Valley in the 
northeast and more gradually to the southern Jezreel Valley 
in the west. Along the fault lines at the mountain's foot in the 
east and the northeast are some of the most plentiful natu- 
ral springs in Israel. The entire length of the ridge is 10% mi. 
(about 17 km.). The summit is 479 m. high, lying 1% mi. (about 
2 km.) south of Kafr Faqi‘a. It is from this village that the Ara- 
bic name for the mountain, Jebel Faqu‘a, was derived. 

Mt. Gilboa was the scene of the battle in which Saul 
and his sons were killed (1 Sam. 31:1-6). David cursed the 
mountain in his lament over Saul and his sons (11 Sam. 1:21): 
“Ye mountains of Gilboa, let there be no dew nor rain upon 
you, neither fields of choice fruits.” The ancient name is pre- 
served in the present-day Arab village of Jalbtin, situated 
southeast of Kafr Faqu‘a. Jalbin is mentioned by Eusebius 
as Gelbous (Onom., 72:10). In September 1921 kibbutz *En- 
Harod was established at the foot of the mountain, next to the 
En-Harod spring (the kibbutz was transferred in 1929 to the 
northern side of the Harod Valley; on the side of the moun- 
tain itself is moshav Gidonah - established in 1949 — which 
initially bore the name Gilboa). In the time of the British Man- 
date, especially between 1936 and 1939, Gilboa served as a base 
for Arab raids on the Jewish settlements in the Harod and 
Beth-Shean Valleys. Similarly, the Arab Legion and irregulars 
fortified positions on Mt. Gilboa during the *War of Indepen- 
dence in the spring of 1948, with the aim of cutting off the 
Harod and Beth-Shean Valley settlements from the west. 
This danger was overcome with the occupation of the villages 
of Zar‘in (see *Yizreel) and Mazar by a *Palmah detach- 
ment. The 1949 armistice border, following the military front, 
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gave Israel a foothold on the northern and eastern rims of 
the mountain and left to Jordan most of its inhabited parts 
in the west and south. After the *Six-Day War, this border 
marked the northeastern corner of the occupied region of 
Samaria. 

Apart from the new villages founded in the 1950s and 
1960s at the foot of Mt. Gilboa in the west, north, and east, 
five settlements came into being on the mountain proper — 
Nurit, established in 1950 as a moshav and later transformed 
into a *Gadna training camp and nature study center; Maaleh 
Gilboa, founded in 1962 as a Nahal outpost, which became 
a civilian kibbutz affiliated with *Ha-Kibbutz ha-Dati in 1967; 
Kibbutz Meirav, also affiliated with Ha-Kibbutz ha-Dati; 
Malkisuah, a drug rehabilitation village founded in 1990; and 
Gan Ner, a community founded in 1985. The Jewish National 
Fund planted a forest on Mt. Gilboa with over 3,000,000 
trees - one of the country’s largest - and built many access 
roads and paths opening the mountain for tourism. A large 
area has been declared a nature reserve where plant species 
exclusive to Mt. Gilboa are afforded protection. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Weitz, in: Bikat Beit-Shean (1962), 124-8; 
Levinsohn, ibid., 96-101; EM, 2 (1965), 486. 

[Abraham J. Brawer / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


GILBOA, AMIR (1917-1984), Israeli poet. Born in Radzy- 
wilow, Volhynia, Gilboa went to Palestine in 1937, working 
initially as a laborer. He began to publish poetry while serv- 
ing in the Jewish Brigade during World War 11. The accent on 
linguistic sensitivity in the 1940s prompted Gilboa to abandon 
flowery rhetoric, but he nevertheless preserved the multilevel 
allusions inherent in this style. His poetry with its developed 
lyrical sense and complex structure speaks with compassion, 
and his blending of personal and national motifs is reminis- 
cent of Bialik. Gilboa sensitively and at times enigmatically 
describes the feelings of the individual within the crowd in 
a surrealistic dream atmosphere. These feelings range from 
the fear and expectation of the apocalypse to an expression 
of wild and childlike joy. A similar atmosphere distinguishes 
his poems about biblical characters, but the aura of nightmare 
is present as the landscapes and figures of his childhood and 
youth are darkened by the Holocaust and the death of his rela- 
tives. Gilboa’s use of various levels of language without the per- 
spective of distance or irony draws him into a confrontation 
with the primordial element in Hebrew poetry, particularly 
the Psalms. His confidence in his own personal vision enables 
him to create poems wherein ancient words and experiences 
are suffused with wonder and freshness. The same compassion 
that typifies his attitude toward human beings is also seen in 
Gilboa's relationship with trees and plants, their tactile values 
and biological vitality replacing human attributes. He received 
the Israel Prize in 1982 for Hebrew poetry. 

Gilboa’s four volumes of poetry are Le’ut (“Fatigue,” 1942); 
Sheva Rashuyyot (1949); Shirim ba-Boker ba-Boker (1953); 
Kehulim va-Adumim (1963); and “Raziti Likhtov Siftei Ye- 
sheinim” (1968). His Collected Works appeared in 1987. Se- 
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lected poems in English translation appeared under the title 
The Light of Lost Suns (1979). Warren Bargad wrote a study 
in English entitled To Write the Lips of Sleepers: The Poetry of 
Amir Gilboa (1994). For English translations of his works, see 
Goell, Bibliography, 24. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Tsalka (ed.), Amir Gilboa: Mivhar Shirim 
u-Devarim al Yezirato (1962); Sachs, in: S. Burnshaw et al. (eds.), The 
Modern Hebrew Poem Itself (1965), 136-47. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. 
Beer, “Shirat Ish Yehudi,’ in: Moznayim, 29 (1969), 236-40; A. Balaban, 
Amir Gilboa, Mivhar Maamrei Bikkoret al Yezirato (1972); L. Hakak, 
Darkhei Irgun be-Harizah hofshit ba-Shirah ha-Ivrit ha-Modernistit: 
Iyyunim be-Shirim shel Ben Yitzhak, Gilboa. Zach ve-Zamir (1974); 
H. Barzel, “Temurot be-Shirat A. Gilboa; in: Moznayim, 40 (1975), 
379-94; S. Sandbank, in: Davar (Oct. 14, 1977); L. Barak, Ha-Tashtit 
ba-Shir ha-Hadash lefi Shirei Amir Gilboa, T. Ruebner ve-Y. Amichai 
(1978); A. Lipsker, “Mivneh u-Mashmaut be-Shirat A. Gilboa; in: 
Bizaron, 24-25 (1985), 17-32; H. Barzel, Amir Gilboa, Monografyah 
(1985); A. Balaban, “A. Gilboa; in: Ha-Doar, 63, 38 (1985), 637-393 Y. 
Haefrati, “Al Shenei Shirim shel A. Gilboa} in: Alon la-Moreh le-Si- 
frut, 12 (1991), 33-50; E. Zoritte, Ha-Hayyim, ha-Azilut: Perakim Bi- 
ografiyim ve-Iyyunim ba-Markivim ha-Kabbaliyim-Hasidiyyim shel 
Shirat Amir Gilboa (1988); M. Fruchtman, “How Do I know that 
You Mean what You Mean when You State: You Mean what I Mean. 
Two Linguistic Models of Modern Hebrew Poetry,’ in: Language and 
Style, 24:1 (1991), 91-102; H. Shaham, Hedim shel Niggun (1997); Y. 
Abrabanel, Ladaat Meayin u-Lean: Iyyun ba-Kovez ha-Kol Holekh 
Le-Amir Gilboa (2001); D. Laor, “Prodigal Sons: Desertion and Rec- 
onciliation in Contemporary Israeli Writing,’ in: Midstream, 50:4 


(2004), 33-37. 
[Dan Tsalka] 


GILBOA, JACOB (1920-_), Israeli composer. Born in Czecho- 
slovakia, he studied architecture in Vienna and continued his 
studies at the Haifa Technological Institute after immigrating 
to Israel in 1938. Later he studied composition with Josef *Tal 
and Paul *Ben-Haim and graduated from the Jerusalem Mu- 
sic Academy and Teachers Seminary in 1947. In 1963 he took 
classes with Stockhausen and Pousseur at the Cologne new 
music courses. His early style was post-Romantic with Medi- 
terranean elements and later he combined avant-garde style 
with Oriental elements. His style is unique and difficult to de- 
fine. Among his many awards were the Israel Composers and 
Authors Association Prize on four occasions and the Prime 
Minister’s Award in 1983. He has also represented Israel at the 
ISCM festival four times (1969, 1973, 1978, 1989). His works in- 
clude Seven Little Insects for piano (1955); Chagall Windows 
(1965); Crystals (1967); From the Dead Sea Scrolls (1972); Cedars 
(1972); Reflections on 3 Chords of Alban Berg for piano (1979), 3 
Lyric Pieces in Mediterranean Style for orchestra (1984), Steps 
of Spring for children’s/women’s chorus (1986); and works with 
tape such as 3 Vocalises for Peter Breughel, (1979) and The Grey 
Colours of Kathe Kollwitz (1990). Gilboa also wrote lyrics for 
many Israeli folk songs. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove Music Online; O. Tourny, Jacob 
Gilboa: Compositeur israelien contemporain (1988). 


[Uri (Erich) Toeplitz and Yohanan Boehm / 
Gila Flam and Israela Stein (2"¢ ed.)] 
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GILEAD (Heb. Ty), the central region east of the Jordan, 
approximately between the river Yarmuk in the north and 
the northern end of the Dead Sea in the south. The name 
Gilead is explained in the Bible as deriving from Gal-ed, in 
Aramaic Yegar-Sahadutha (Gen. 31:47), and there are some 
scholars who relate its meaning to the Arabic Jal‘ad, mean- 
ing “harsh,” “rude,” because of the mountainous and rocky 
nature of the region. 

According to the Bible, Israelite Transjordan was divided 
in three main regions: the plain, Gilead, and the Bashan (Deut. 
3:10; Josh. 20:8; 11 Kings 10:33). The plain is the flat height 
north of the Arnon which was the scene of constant battle 
between Israel and Moab. The Bashan is the northern part of 
Transjordan north of the Yarmuk, for which Israel competed 
with the Arameans. Gilead is the clearly Israelite section of 
Transjordan and, therefore, in its broad meaning, encom- 
passed central Transjordan, on both sides of the Jabbok, from 
the Sea of Galilee to the Dead Sea (Gen. 37:25; Josh. 22:9, 15; 
11 Sam. 2:9; 11 Kings 10:33; Ezek. 47:18; Amos 1:3; etc.). Differ- 
ent parts of the Bible mention the two halves of Gilead, north 
and south of the Jabbok (Deut. 3:12; Josh. 12:2, 5; 13:31). 

The allotted settlements of tribes on the other side of 
the Jordan are described according to this geographic divi- 
sion: “From Aroer, which is by the valley of Arnon, and half 
the hill-country of Gilead, and the cities thereof, gave I unto 
the Reubenites and to the Gadites; and the rest of Gilead, and 
all Bashan, the kingdom of Og ... gave I unto the half-tribe 
of Manasseh” (Deut. 3:12 13). 

On the other hand, there are some places in the Bible 
from which it appears that the name Gilead designates a 
smaller area. Numbers 32:1 separates the land of Jazer from 
the territory Gilead. In Deuteronomy 3:15-16 the name Gil- 
ead includes only the northern part, between the Jabbok and 
the Yarmuk (though “from the Gilead to the valley of Ar- 
non’ is not separated - it is a part of the territory of the tribes 
of Reuben and Gad). On the other hand, “the land of Gil- 
ead” which is enumerated among the 12 regions of Solomon 
(1 Kings 4:19) is in southern Transjordan, including the plain. 
In place of “the land of Gilead,” however, the Septuagint reads 
“the land of Gad? 

In light of these different descriptions several scholars 
have concluded that the name Gilead originally comprised a 
more limited area and broadened only with the continuation 
of Israelite settlement. 

According to R. Smend, the name Gilead originally re- 
ferred to ‘Ajlan, the region between the Jabbok and the Yar- 
muk. He bases this opinion on the names of the cities Jabesh- 
Gilead and Ramoth-Gilead, both of which belong to this 
region, and also on the genealogical lists of Manasseh which 
mention Gilead, the son of Machir (Num. 26:29; Josh. 17:1; 
see *Manasseh). R. de Vaux, on the other hand (and also M. 
Noth), prefers a more southerly location, between al-Salt and 
the Jabbok, because of the present-day Jebel Jal‘ad, Khirbat 
Jal‘ad, and Khirbat Jal‘ud, which preserved the name, as well 
as various biblical statements (especially Num. 32). 
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Gilead was described in the Bible as pasturage land 
(Num. 32:1; Jer. 50:19; Micah 7:14). It was known for its spices, 
among other things (Jer. 8:22; 46:11). There are iron deposits 
in the vicinity of the Jabbok that were exploited in early times. 
Archaeological research has shown that the first great settle- 
ment of Gilead flourished around the 24*b-215 centuries B.C.E. 
During the 20" century B.c.£. there was a definite decline in 
the settlement of Gilead and the southern parts of Transjor- 
dan, and it seems that these areas were occupied mainly by 
a nomadic population. This decline was not present in the 
Bashan and in northern Gilead, up to the area of Bet Arbel 
(Irbid), around 20 mi. (30 km.) south of the Yarmuk. Heavy 
population of the whole Gilead and the southern regions of 
Transjordan was resumed around the beginning of the 13 
century, with the establishment of the kingdoms of Amman, 
Moab, and Edom. According to biblical tradition most of the 
areas of Gilead were then occupied by two Amorite kings, Og 
king of Bashan and Sihon king of Heshbon, from whom these 
areas were conquered by the settling Israelite tribes (Num. 
21:32; Deut. 1:4; 3:10-13; Josh. 1:12-15; 9:10; 12:1-6; Judg. 11; etc.). 
The southern part of Gilead was settled by the tribes of Reuben 
and Gad, and north of the Jabbok — the half-tribe Manasseh. 
The latter comprised several family units, such as Machir and 
the villages of Jair (1 Kings 4:13), and the Gadites, too, spread 
southward up to the Sea of Galilee (Josh. 13:27). According to 
biblical tradition, the name Israel was given to Jacob at Peniel 
which is on the Jabbok in central Gilead (Gen. 32:29-31). 

The Bible records the war, during the time of the judges, 
between the Gileadites and Amman, under the leadership of 
Jephthah the Gileadite (Judg. 11), which resulted in bloody 
conflict between the Gileadites and the Ephraimites (ibid. 
12:1-6). This period saw the weakening of the bonds between 
the tribes of the Gilead and western Erez Israel, as can also be 
seen from their nonparticipation in the war of Deborah (ibid. 
5:17) and from the building of the altar by the tribes from the 
other side of the Jordan “over against the land of Canaan in 
the borders of Jordan” (Josh. 22:11). 

Nevertheless, the Ammonites’ attempt to conquer Ja- 
besh-Gilead and its being saved by Saul were the direct moti- 
vations for the establishment of the Israelite monarchy (1 Sam. 
11). The mountainous nature of the Gilead and its broad pas- 
ture-lands helped preserve desert customs and early Israelite 
traditions to which prophetic vision became attached. It is 
not, therefore, a coincidence that this was the place of origin 
of Elijah the Gileadite whose spirit greatly affected the devel- 
opment of prophecy. 

The Gileadites remained loyal to the ruling house of 
Israel that protected them from their neighbors in the east 
and plunderers from the desert. In time of trouble the Israelite 
kings sought refuge in Mahanaim and Penuel on the Jabbok 
(11 Sam. 2:8; 1 Kings 12:25). The Gilead is mentioned as one of 
three places over which Abner son of Ner appointed Ish-Baal 
(Ish-Bosheth) son of Saul as king (11 Sam. 2:89). In the time 
of Solomon Transjordan was divided into three areas (1 Kings 
4:13-14, 19): (1) the vicinity of Ramoth-Gilead, the village of 
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Jair in the Gilead and the region of Argob in the Bashan, i.e., 
northern Gilead and the Bashan; (2) the vicinity of Maha- 
naim, i.e., central Gilead on both sides of the Jabbok; (3) “the 
land of Gad” according to the Septuagint (masoretic text, “the 
(southern) land of Gilead”), i.e., southern Gilead and the plain 
up to the Arnon River. 

With the division of the kingdom Gilead remained in the 
area of northern Israel. However, the Bashan and the north- 
ern part of Gilead were quickly conquered by the Arameans 
(1 Kings 22; 11 Kings 9:14; 11 Chron. 18), and Ramoth-Gil- 
ead thereafter became an area of perpetual conflict between 
them and Israel. The Arameans also took the opportunity to 
broaden their boundaries in Gilead (Amos 1:13). In around 
814 B.C.E. Hazael of Aram Damascus conquered the whole 
land of Gilead from Israel (11 Kings 10:32-33). At the begin- 
ning of the eighth century Damascus was weakened under 
Assyrian pressure (ibid. 13:5), and the Gilead was restored to 
the area of Israel (ibid. 13:25; 14:25, 28). In 733 the Gilead was 
conquered by Tiglath-Pileser 111, king of Assyria, and many 
of its inhabitants were exiled to Assyria (ibid. 15:29; 1 Chron. 
5:26). The Assyrian satrapy Gal’aza (= Gilead) was established 
in the place, except for the regions of southern Gilead which 
were occupied by the Ammonites (Jer. 49:1). 

Gilead in the Persian period was included in the fifth 
satrapy called Abirnahara (“beyond the river,’ i-e., Transeu- 
phrates) whose capital was at Damascus. During the rule of 
the Ptolemies the name Galaaditis (Gilead) designated a small 
district in Transjordan and in the Seleucid period it was the 
name of one of the four large eparchies into which Coele-Syria 
was organized (1 Macc. 5:17—45). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. de Vaux, in: RB, 47 (1938), 398ff.; idem, 
in: Vivre et Penser, 1 (1941), 16ff.; N. Glueck, in: AASOR, 18-19 (1939), 
passim; 25-28 (1951), passim; M. Noth, in: pys, 37 (1941), 50ff.; idem, 
in: ZDPV, 75 (1959), 14ff.; Abel, Geog, 1-11, passim; Aharoni, Land, 


passim. 
[Yohanan Aharoni] 


GILEAD, ZERUBAVEL (1912-1988), Hebrew poet, writer, 
and editor. Born in Bendery, Bessarabia, his family immi- 
grated to Palestine in 1922 and settled in the newly founded 
kibbutz *En-Harod, where he grew up. He was active in 
the Ha-No’ar ha-Oved and He-Halutz youth movements, 
served as an emissary of the latter in Poland, and was infor- 
mation officer of the *Palmah and a member of its general 
staff during Israel’s War of Independence. His poems, stories, 
and articles appeared in numerous journals and newspapers 
from 1929. His works include Ne‘urim (poems, 1936), Marot 
Gilboa (sketches, 1943), Aggadot Yaldut (poems, 1947), Sihah 
al ha-Hof (stories, 1954), Nahar Yarok (poems, 1956), Sihah 
she-Lo Tammah (essays, 1965), Yam shel Maalah (poems, 
1967), Ha-Kikhli (poems, 1978), Or ha-Har (poems, 1986), 
and Be-Zel ha-Teenah (poems, 1988). From 1956, he was one 
of the editors of Mi-Bifenim, a periodical of Ha-Kibbutz ha- 
Meuhad, and was an editor of the Kibbutz ha-Me'uhad pub- 
lishing house. An English translation of his selected poems 
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appeared in 1983. For further English translations, see Goell, 
Bibliography, index. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Yardeni, Sihot im Soferim (1961), 133-42; 
D. Sadan, Avenei Bohan (1951), 140-5; Sadan, in: Bein Din le-Heshbon 
(1963), 115-23; Y. Keshet, Maskiyyot (1953), 273-81. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: U. Shavit, “El mul Shorshei ha-Nahal? in: Moznayim, 44 
(1977), 309-12; Y. Zemora, “Einav Azuvot gam ke-she-Mezalzel Kolo,” 
in: Moznayim, 47:6 (1979), 419-21; M. Ben Shaul, in: Maariv (Aug. 
22, 1980); U. Shavit, in: Davar (Aug. 22, 1980); A. Brakai, in: Al ha- 


Mishmar (Nov. 11, 1980). 
[Getzel Kressel] 


GILELS, EMIL GRIGORYEVICH (1916-1985), Russian 
pianist. Born in Odessa, he became a teacher at the Moscow 
Conservatory in 1939 and in that same year won the first prize 
at the international piano competition in Brussels. He was 
awarded the Stalin Prize in 1946 and the Lenin Prize in 1962. 
Gilels became popular on concert platforms all over the world. 
The virtuosity of his early days was enhanced by a depth of 
interpretation and range of expression that made him one of 
the foremost pianists of the time. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: V. Delson, Emil Gilels (Rus., 1959); S.M. 


Khentova, Emil Gilels (Rus., 1967’). 
[Michael Goldstein] 


GILGAL (Heb. aa), name indicating an ancient sacred site 
on which a circle of large stones was erected. Gilgalim (“cir- 
cles”) were constructed in Canaan from very early times; the 
Bible mentions several places called Gilgal which were named 
after gilgalim in their vicinity. 

(1) The best-known Gilgal is the place “on the east bor- 
der of Jericho” where the Israelites encamped after crossing 
the Jordan. There Joshua set up the 12 stones which the Isra- 
elites had taken from the Jordan (Josh. 4:19-20). At Gilgal 
Pesah (Passover) was celebrated and those born in the desert 
were circumcised. “This day have I rolled away (galloti from 
root galol) the reproach of Egypt from off you” is the biblical 
explanation given for the place-name (5:7-10). The camp at 
Gilgal served as a base during Joshua's wars (9:6; 10:6—9; 14:6). 
After the conquest of Canaan, the site continued to be sacred; 
in times of national crisis sacrifices were offered there; Sam- 
uel judged Israel there; and Saul was crowned king at Gilgal 
(1 Sam. 10:8; 7:16; 11:14-15). Later its cult aroused the wrath of 
the prophets (Hos. 4:15; Amos 4:4; 5:5). In the period of the 
Second Temple it was called Beth-Gilgal and was inhabited by 
levites who were sons of the Temple singers (Neh. 12:29). The 
12 stones in Gilgal are mentioned in the Talmud (Sot. 35b). Eu- 
sebius locates it east of Jericho (Onom. 64:24 ff.). The Madaba 
Map shows a church, in which the stones have been embod- 
ied, east of the tell of Jericho. Khirbat al-Mafjar or Khirbet al- 
Athala have been suggested for its identification. 

(2) Another Gilgal is perhaps referred to in the verse: 
“in the Arabah, over against Gilgal, beside the terebinths of 
Moreh” (Deut. 11:30); its location is not clear. 

(3) The Gilgal from which “they went down to Beth-El” 
which is associated with the activities of Elisha (11 Kings 2:1-2; 
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4:38-44) is identified by some scholars with Jaljiiliya, north of 
Ramallah; others suggest that it is identical with Gilgal (1). 

(4) The Gilgal mentioned in the description of the fron- 
tier of Judah near “the ascent of Adummim” (Josh. 15:7; but 
called Geliloth in Josh. 18:17) is unidentified. 

(5) The Gilgal whose king Joshua defeated (Josh. 12:23; 
Lxx — “Galilee”) is also unidentified. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Maisler (Mazar), in: BJPES, 11 (1945), 35-41; 
S. Klein, Erez ha-Galil (1946), 13; E. Sellin, Gilgal (1917); Albright, in: 
BASOR, 11 (1923), 7ff.; M. Noth, Das Buch Josua (19537), 32-33; Abel, 
Geog, 2 (1938), 336-8; Kelso, in: BASOR, 121 (1951), 6ff.; Kelso and 


Baramki, in: AASOR, 29-30 (1955). 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


GILGUL (Heb. Saga; “transmigration of souls,” “reincarna- 
tion,” or “metempsychosis”). There is no definite proof of the 
existence of the doctrine of gilgul in Judaism during the Sec- 
ond Temple period. In the Talmud there is no reference to it 
(although, by means of allegoric interpretations, later authori- 
ties found allusions to and hints of transmigration in the state- 
ments of talmudic rabbis). A few scholars interpret the state- 
ments of Josephus in Antiquities 18:1, 3, and in Jewish Wars 
2:8, 14 on the holy bodies which the righteous merit, accord- 
ing to the belief of the Pharisees, as indicating the doctrine 
of metempsychosis and not the resurrection of the dead, as 
most scholars believe. In the post-talmudic period *Anan b. 
David, the founder of Karaism, upheld this doctrine, and in 
some of his statements there is an echo and a continuation of 
the ancient sectarian traditions. The doctrine of transmigra- 
tion was prevalent from the second century onward among 
some Gnostic sects and especially among Manicheans and was 
maintained in several circles in the Christian Church (perhaps 
even by Origen). It is not impossible that this doctrine became 
current in some Jewish circles, who could have received it 
from Indian philosophies through Manicheism, or from Pla- 
tonic and neoplatonic as well as from Orphic teachings. 

Anan’s arguments on behalf of gilgul, which were not 
accepted by the Karaites, were refuted by *Kirkisani (tenth 
century) in a special chapter in his Sefer ha-Orot; one of his 
major points was the death of innocent infants. Some Jews, 
following the Islamic sect of the Mu'tazila and attracted by its 
philosophic principles, accepted the doctrine of transmigra- 
tion. The major medieval Jewish philosophers rejected this 
doctrine (*Saadiah Gaon, The Book of Beliefs and Opinions, 
treatise 6, ch. 7; Abraham ibn Daud, Emunah Ramah, treatise 
1, ch. 7; Joseph *Albo, Ikkarim, treatise 4, ch. 29). *Abraham b. 
Hiyya quotes the doctrine from neoplatonic sources but rejects 
it (Meditations of the Sad Soul, 46-47; Megillat ha-Megalleh, 
50-51). *Judah Halevi and *Maimonides do not mention gil- 
gul, and *Abraham b. Moses b. Maimon, who does refer to it, 
rejects it completely. 


In Early Kabbalah 

In contrast with the conspicuous opposition of Jewish philos- 
ophy, metempsychosis is taken for granted in the Kabbalah 
from its first literary expression in the Sefer ha-*Bahir (pub- 
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lished in late 12 century). The absence of any special apology 
for this doctrine, which is expounded by the Bahir in several 
parables, proves that the idea grew or developed in the circles 
of the early kabbalists without any affinity to the philosophic 
discussion of transmigration. Biblical verses (e.g., “One gen- 
eration passeth away, and another generation cometh” (Ec- 
cles. 1:4), taken as meaning that the generation that passes 
away is the generation that comes) and talmudic aggadot and 
parables were explained in terms of transmigration. It is not 
clear whether there was any connection between the appear- 
ance of the metempsychosic doctrine in kabbalistic circles in 
southern France and its appearance among the contemporary 
Cathars (see *Albigenses), who also lived there. Indeed the lat- 
ter, like most believers in transmigration, taught that the soul 
also passes into the bodies of animals, whereas in the Bahir it 
is mentioned only in relation to the bodies of men. 

After the Bahir the doctrine of gilgul developed in sev- 
eral directions and became one of the major doctrines of the 
Kabbalah, although the kabbalists differed widely in regard 
to details. In the 13" century, transmigration was viewed as 
an esoteric doctrine and was only alluded to, but in the 14 
century many detailed and explicit writings on it appeared. 
In philosophic literature the term haatakah (“transference”) 
was generally used for gilgul; in kabbalistic literature the term 
gilgul appears only from the Sefer ha-*Temunah onward; both 
are translations of the Arabic term tandsukh. The early kab- 
balists, such as the disciples of *Isaac the Blind and the kab- 
balists of Gerona, spoke of “the secret of ibbur” (“impregna- 
tion”). It was only in the late 13" or 14 centuries that gilgul 
and ibbur began to be differentiated. The terms hithallefut 
(“exchange”) and din benei halof (from Prov. 31:8) also occur. 
From the period of the *Zohar on, the term gilgul became 
prevalent in Hebrew literature and began to appear in philo- 
sophic works as well. 

Biblical verses and commandments were interpreted in 
terms of gilgul. The early sects to whom Anan was indebted 
saw the laws of ritual slaughter (shehitah) as biblical proof of 
transmigration in accordance with their belief in transmigra- 
tion among animals. For the Kabbalists the point of depar- 
ture and the proof for gilgul was the commandment of levirate 
marriage (see *Halizah): the brother of the childless deceased 
replaces the deceased husband so that he may merit children 
in his second gilgul. Later, other mitzvot were interpreted on 
the basis of transmigration. The belief in metempsychosis also 
served as a rational excuse for the apparent absence of justice 
in the world and as an answer to the problem of the suffering 
of righteous and the prospering of the wicked: the righteous 
man, for example, is punished for his sins in a previous gilgul. 
The entire Book of Job and the resolution of the mystery of 
his suffering, especially as stated in the words of Elihu, were 
interpreted in terms of transmigration (e.g., in the commen- 
tary on Job by *Nahmanides, and in all subsequent kabbalistic 
literature). Most of the early kabbalists (up to and including 
the author of the Zohar) did not regard transmigration as a 
universal law governing all creatures (as is the case in the In- 
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dian belief) and not even as governing all human beings, but 
saw it rather as connected essentially with offenses against pro- 
creation and sexual transgressions. Transmigration is seen as 
avery harsh punishment for the soul which must undergo it. 
At the same time, however, it is an expression of the mercy of 
the Creator, “from whom no one is cast off forever”; even for 
those who should be punished with “extinction of the soul” 
(keritut), gilgul provides an opportunity for restitution. While 
some emphasized more strongly the aspect of justice in trans- 
migration, and some that of mercy, its singular purpose was 
always the purification of the soul and the opportunity, in a 
new trial, to improve its deeds. The death of infants is one of 
the ways by which former transgressions are punished. 

In the Bahir it is stated that transmigration may con- 
tinue for 1,000 generations, but the common opinion in the 
Spanish Kabbalah is that in order to atone for its sins, the soul 
transmigrates three more times after entering its original body 
(according to Job 33:29, “Behold, God does all these things, 
twice, three times, with a man”). However, the righteous trans- 
migrate endlessly for the benefit of the universe, not for their 
own benefit. As on all points of this doctrine, opposing views 
also exist in kabbalistic literature: the righteous transmigrate 
as many as three times, the wicked, as many as 1,000! Burial 
is a condition for a new gilgul of the soul, hence the reason 
for burial on the day of death. Sometimes a male soul enters 
a female body, resulting in sterility. Transmigration into the 
bodies of women and of gentiles was held possible by sev- 
eral kabbalists, in opposition to the view of most of the Safed 
kabbalists. The Sefer Peliah viewed proselytes as Jewish souls 
which had passed into the bodies of gentiles, and returned to 
their former state. 


GILGUL AND PUNISHMENT. ‘The relationship between trans- 
migration and hell is also a matter of dispute. Bahya b. ‘Asher 
proposed that transmigration occurred only after the accep- 
tance of punishment in hell, but the opposite view is found 
in the Raaya Meheimna, in the Zohar, and among most of 
the kabbalists. Because the concepts of metempsychosis and 
punishment in hell are mutually exclusive, there could be no 
compromise between them. Joseph of Hamadan, Persia, who 
lived in Spain in the 14" century, interpreted the entire matter 
of hell as transmigration among animals. The transmigrations 
of souls began after the slaying of Abel (some claim in the gen- 
eration of the Flood), and will cease only with the resurrection 
of the dead. At that time the bodies of all those who underwent 
transmigrations will be revived and sparks (nizozot) from the 
original soul will spread within them. But the other answers to 
this question were proposed by many kabbalists, especially in 
the 13 century. The expansion of the notion of transmigration 
from a punishment limited to specific sins into a general prin- 
ciple contributed to the rise of the belief in transmigration into 
animals and even into plants and inorganic matter. This opin- 
ion, however, opposed by many kabbalists, did not become 
common until after 1400. Transmigration into the bodies of 
animals is first mentioned in the Sefer ha-Temunah, which 
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originated in a circle probably associated with the kabbalists 
of Gerona. In the Zohar itself this idea is not found, but some 
sayings in Tikkunei Zohar attempt to explain this concept ex- 
egetically, indicating that this doctrine was already known to 
the author of that work. Taamei ha-Mitzvot (c. 1290-1300), 
an anonymous work on the reasons for the commandments, 
records many details (partly quoted by Menahem *Recanati) 
on the transmigration of human souls into the bodies of ani- 
mals, the great majority of which were punishments for acts 
of sexual intercourse forbidden by the Torah. 


In the Later and the Safed Kabbalah 

A more general elaboration of the entire concept appears in 
the works of Joseph b. Shalom *Ashkenazi and his colleagues 
(early 14" century). They maintain that transmigration occurs 
in all forms of existence, from the Sefirot (“emanations”) and 
the angels to inorganic matter, and is called din benei halof 
or sod ha-shelah. According to this, everything in the world 
is constantly changing form, descending to the lowest form 
and ascending again to the highest. The precise concept of 
the transmigration of the soul in its particular form into an 
existence other than its original one is thus obscured, and is 
replaced by the law of the change of form. Perhaps this ver- 
sion of the doctrine of gilgul should be seen as an answer to 
philosophical criticism based on the Aristotelian definition of 
the soul as the “form” of the body which consequently cannot 
become the form of another body. The mystery of true gilgul 
in this new version was sometimes introduced instead of the 
traditional kabbalistic teaching as found in Masoret ha-Berit 
(1916) by David b. Abraham *ha-Lavan (c. 1300). The kabbal- 
ists of Safed accepted the doctrine of transmigration into all 
forms of nature and, through them, this teaching became a 
widespread popular belief. 

In Safed, especially in the Lurianic Kabbalah, the idea 
of nizozot ha-neshamot (“sparks of the souls”) was highly de- 
veloped. Each “main” soul is built in the spiritual structure of 
“mystical limbs” (parallel to the limbs of the body), from which 
many sparks spread, each of which can serve as a soul or as 
life in a human body. The gilgulim of all the sparks together 
are aimed at the restitution of the hidden spiritual structure 
of the “root” of the principal soul; it is possible for one man to 
possess several different sparks belonging to one “root.” All the 
roots of the souls were in fact contained in Adam’s soul, but 
they fell and were scattered with the first sin; the souls must 
be reassembled in the course of their gilgulim which they and 
their sparks undergo and through which they are afforded the 
opportunity to restitute their true and original structure. The 
later Kabbalah developed much further the idea of the affinity 
of those souls which belong to a common root. In the kabbal- 
istic commentaries on the Bible many events were explained 
by such hidden history of the transmigration of various souls 
which return in a later gilgul to situations similar to those of 
an earlier state, in order to repair damage which they had pre- 
viously caused. The early Kabbalah provides the basis of this 
idea: there Moses and Jethro, for example, are considered the 
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reincarnations of Abel and Cain; David, Bathsheba, and Uriah, 
of Adam, Eve, and the serpent; and Job, of Terah, the father of 
Abraham. The anonymous Gallei Razayya (written 1552; pub- 
lished partly Mohilev, 1812), and Sefer ha-Gilgulim (Frankfurt, 
1684) and Shaar ha-Gilgulim (1875, 1912) by Hayyim *Vital 
present lengthy explanations of the histories of biblical char- 
acters in the light of their former gilgulim. *Luria and Vital ex- 
panded the framework to include talmudic figures. The trans- 
migrations of many figures are explained in Gilgulei Neshamot 
by Menahem Azariah da *Fano (edition with commentary, 
1907). Many kabbalists dealt in detail with the function that 
was fulfilled by the several gilgulim of Adam's soul; they also 
explained his name as an abbreviation of Adam, David, Mes- 
siah (first mentioned by Moses b. Shem-Tov de *Leon). 


Ibbur 

In addition to the doctrine of gilgul, that of ibbur (“impreg- 
nation”) developed from the second half of the 13 century. 
Ibbur, as distinct from gilgul, means the entry of another soul 
into a man, not during pregnancy nor at birth but during his 
life. In general, such an additional soul dwells in a man only 
for a limited period of time, for the purpose of performing 
certain acts or commandments. In the Zohar it is stated that 
the souls of Nadab and Abihu were temporarily added to that 
of Phinehas in his zeal over the act of Zimri, and that Judah’s 
soul was present in Boaz when he begat Obed. This doctrine 
was a respected one in the teachings of the kabbalists of Safed, 
especially in the Lurianic school: a righteous man who fulfilled 
almost all of the 613 mitzvot but did not have the opportunity 
to fulfill one special mitzvah is temporarily reincarnated in 
one who has the opportunity to fulfill it. Thus the souls of the 
righteous men are reincarnated for the benefit of the universe 
and their generation. The ibbur of a wicked man into the soul 
of another man is called a *Dibbuk in later popular usage. The 
prevalence of the belief in gilgul in the 16" and 17 centuries 
also caused new disputes between its supporters and detrac- 
tors. A detailed debate on the doctrine of transmigration took 
place in about 1460 between two scholars in Candia (Ms. Vati- 
can 254). Abraham ha-Levi ibn Migash disputed against the 
doctrine of gilgul in all its manifestations (Sefer Kevod Elo- 
him, 2, 10-14, Constantine, 1585) and Leone *Modena wrote 
his treatise Ben David against transmigration (published in 
the collection Taam Zekenim, 1885, pp. 61-64). In defense of 
transmigration, Manasseh Ben *Israel wrote Sefer Nishmat 
Hayyim (Amsterdam, 1652). Works of later kabbalists on the 
subjects are Midrash Talpiyyot, Anaf Gilgul (Smyrna, 1736) by 
Elijah ha-Kohen ha-Itamari, and Golel Or (Smyrna, 1737) by 
Meir *Bikayam. 
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GILLIGAN, CAROL FRIEDMAN (1936-_), U.S. social 
psychologist. Daughter of William E. Friedman and Mabel 
(Caminez) Friedman, Carol Gilligan spent her early years in 
New York City. Her mother was a teacher and therapist and 
her father an attorney. Gilligan, who describes her Jewish 
identity as rooted in Reconstructionist Judaism, celebrated 
her bat mitzvah at the Society for the Advancement of Juda- 
ism in New York. She received her B.A. in literature in 1958 
from Swarthmore College, M.A. in 1960 from Radcliffe Col- 
lege in clinical psychology, and doctorate in 1964 from Har- 
vard University in social psychology. After a departure from 
academia to a world of dance, motherhood, and political 
activism, Gilligan returned to teaching, at the University of 
Chicago in 1965-66 and then at Harvard in 1968. Gilligan 
became a full professor at Harvard in 1986 and in 1997 was 
named Harvard's first professor of gender studies, occupying 
the Patricia Abjerg Graham Chair. In 1999, Gilligan returned 
to her childhood home of New York City and became a visit- 
ing professor at New York University, where she was named 
university professor in 2002. 

Carol Gilligan’s work fundamentally altered the world of 
psychological theory and research by demonstrating that gen- 
der was a central component in human behavior and develop- 
ment. Beginning with her groundbreaking book, In a Different 
Voice: Psychological Theory and Womens Development (1982) 
and culminating in The Birth of Pleasure (2003), Gilligan pro- 
posed that women’s moral and personal development did not 
conform to patterns of maturation that had been observed for 
men. She suggested that mainstream psychological theories 
about human growth reflected a male bias that ignored female 
identity and experience. During the 1980s, Gilligan founded 
the Harvard Project on Women’s Psychology and Girls’ De- 
velopment and conducted two longitudinal studies tracing 
the relational worlds of girls between ages six and seventeen. 
This research profoundly influenced understanding of the 
tensions and dilemmas girls face in American society. To- 
gether with her graduate students, Gilligan edited or co- 
authored five books that stemmed from these and related stud- 
ies in coeducational and urban public schools, Mapping the 
Moral Domain: A Contribution of Women’s Thinking to Psy- 
chological Theory (1988); Making Connections: The Relational 
World of Adolescent Girls at Emma Willard School (1990); 
Women, Girls and Psychotherapy: Reframing Resistance (1991); 
Meeting at the Crossroads (1992) (New York Times Notable 
Book of the Year); and Between Voice and Silence: Women 
and Girls, Race and Relationship (1995). In the late 1990s, Gil- 
ligan turned her attention to the development of boys, with 
special focus on the early childhood years and parental rela- 
tionships. 

Gilligan received numerous awards, including a Grawe- 
meyer Award for her contributions to education (1992), a 
Heinz Award for her contributions to understanding the hu- 
man condition (1998), and a senior research award from the 
Spencer Foundation (1989-93). In 1996 she was named one of 
the 25 most influential Americans by Time magazine. 
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GILLMAN, NEIL (1933-_), U.S. scholar in Jewish thought 
and philosophy. Born in Quebec City, Quebec, Canada, Gill- 
man earned his B.A. from McGill University (1954), and re- 
ceived both a master’s degree in Hebrew literature and rabbinic 
ordination from the Jewish Theological Seminary of America 
(JTSA; 1960). He also received a Ph.D. in philosophy from Co- 
lumbia University (1975) and later held the Aaron Rabinow- 
itz and Simon H. Rifkind Chair in Jewish Philosophy at jrsa, 
where he served in various faculty and administrative roles. 

From the 1970s, Gillman primarily taught Conservative 
Jews how to hold the dynamic tensions among belief, behavior, 
and community. Students at the Jewish Theological Seminary 
are taught by Gillman that they must create a personal philos- 
ophy that serves them both as an individual and as a member 
of the Jewish community, and that their philosophy will likely 
evolve over time. Gillman’s extensive experience teaching adults 
in synagogues throughout America has broadened the impact 
of his work by bringing the scholarship of Jewish thought from 
the principal academic institution of the Conservative move- 
ment in Judaism to people of all ages and backgrounds. 

From his scholarly works on death and dying, such as 
“Coping with Chaos: Jewish Theology and Ritual Resources 
in Death, Bereavement, and Mourning” (2005) to widely read 
articles in popular Jewish periodicals, including “I Believe” 
(Sh'ma, 1993), Gillman has demonstrated the ability to artic- 
ulate the challenges facing modern Jews. His ability to help 
others clarify their personal philosophy and to see how their 
relationship to God is magical comes not only by sharing his 
knowledge of those who came before him and how they were 
able to change their own thinking, but also through sharing 
his own personal, evolving story. 

Gillman’s books on Jewish thought include Sacred Frag- 
ments: Recovering Theology for the Modern Jew (1990), which 
won the National Jewish Book Award in Jewish Thought; 
The Death of Death: Resurrection and Immortality in Jewish 
Thought (1997); The Way Into Encountering God in Judaism 
(2000); and Traces of God: Seeing God in Torah, History and 
Everyday Life (2005). 

Committed to creating materials that are accessible to a 
variety of audiences, Gillman’s publications also include schol- 
arly monographs such as “Mordechai Kaplan and the Ideology 
of Conservative Judaism” (Proceedings of the Rabbinical As- 
sembly, 1984) and “Covenant and Chosenness in Postmodern 
Jewish Thought” (Covenant and Chosenness in Mormonism and 
Judaism, 2001), as well as other writings targeted at a broader 
audience, such as “Why Can't I Pray and What Can I Do About 
It” (Moment, 1990) and “On Teaching Jewish Theology” (‘The 
Melton Journal, 1994). In 1991, Gillman began writing a column, 
Sabbath Week, in New York newspaper The Jewish Week. 


[Donna Fishman (2"¢ ed.)] 
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GILLMAN, SID (1911-2003), innovative U.S. football coach, 
recognized as a leading authority on passing theories and tac- 
tics, influential in changing the downfield passing game and 
in the use of film footage as a preparatory tool for coaching; 
the only coach elected to both Pro (1983) and College (1989) 
Football Halls of Fame. 

Born and raised in a traditional kosher home in Min- 
neapolis, Minn., to Sara (Dickerson), who was born in New 
York, and David, born in Austria. Gillman played college 
football from 1931 to 1933 at Ohio State University, where he 
was a Grantland Rice ap All-American honorable mention, 
1932-33. He also played in the inaugural College Football All- 
Star Game in 1934. While working as a movie theater usher 
at his father’s theater, he would remove the football segments 
from newsreels and take them home to study. Gillman was 
the first coach to analyze game footage, something practiced 
by all coaches today. 

Gillman played one year in the National Football League 
for the Cleveland Rams, then began coaching, first as an as- 
sistant coach at Denton University (1935-37, 1941), Ohio State 
(1938-40), and the University of Miami of Ohio (1942-43), 
before being named head coach at Miami of Ohio (1944-47). 
He led Miami to a 31-6-1 record, including a 13-12 victory in 
the 1947 Sun Bowl. After a year as assistant coach at Army 
in 1948, Gillman was named head coach at the University of 
Cincinnati (1949-54), which he led to three Mid-American 
Conference titles, two bowl games, and a 50-13-1 record, re- 
sulting in a remarkable .814 winning percentage (81-19-2) in 
his college coaching career. 

In 1955, after failing to receive the Ohio State head-coach- 
ing job - which Gillman always suspected was because he was 
Jewish — he moved to the pros as head coach with the Los An- 
geles Rams, where he compiled a 28-31-1 record in 1955-59 
and led the team to the NFL championship game in 1955. When 
the American Football League debuted in 1960, Gillman was 
named head coach of the Los Angeles Chargers, which moved 
to San Diego in 1961. He led the team to five Western Division 
titles, one league championship — in 1963, beating the Boston 
Patriots 51-10 — and an 82--47-6 record in the first six years of 
the league's existence. He also coached the Houston Oilers in 
1973-74, winning Coach of the Year honors in 1974. Gillman, 
who finished with a 123-104-7 professional record, is credited 
with putting names on the backs of jerseys, and with first sug- 
gesting the idea of a “Super Bowl” game between champions 


of the NFL and AFL. 
[Elli Wohlgelernter (2"4 ed.)] 


GILMAN, ALFRED G. (1941- ), U.S. pharmacologist and 
Nobel laureate in medicine. Gilman was born in New Haven, 
Connecticut, and received his B.Sc. in biochemistry from Yale 
in 1962 and M.D. and Ph.D. from Case Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, in 1969. He was a research associate at the 
National Institutes of Health, in 1969-71, and worked at the 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, in 1971-81, where he 
became professor of pharmacology. From 1981 he was profes- 
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sor and chairman of the department of pharmacology at the 
University of Texas Southwestern Medical Center in Dallas, 
Texas. Gilman’s life-long research interests concern the ways 
in which cells respond to external stimuli transmitted from 
the surrounding plasma membrane. Sutherland’s discovery 
of the cyclic AMP system introduced the concept of transduc- 
tion in the plasma membrane and the generation of a second 
messenger initiating cellular responses. The discovery of the 
G protein family (shorthand for guanine nucleotide-binding 
regulatory proteins) by Gilman and his colleagues greatly ex- 
panded knowledge of the plasma membrane events which sig- 
nal appropriate responses to an enormous range of external 
stimuli including hormones and bacterial toxins. In 1994 he 
and Martin Rodbell were awarded the Nobel Prize for medi- 
cine for this work. His subsequent work largely concerned the 
distribution and properties of the different members of the G 
protein family, and the cyclic amp system. Gilman took over 
the editorship of the world’s best-known textbook of phar- 
macology (The Pharmacological Basis of Therapeutics) from 
his distinguished pharmacologist father. His honors include 
membership in the U.S. National Academy of Sciences and 
the Gairdner and Lasker Awards. 


[Michael Denman (2" ed.)] 


GILYONOT (Heb. nizi°?3), an independent literary monthly 
published in Tel Aviv from 1934 to 1954, founded and edited 
by Yizhak *Lamdan. Lamdan’s strong Zionist and socialist 
ideas were expressed both in his literary and editorial policy. 
He viewed modern Hebrew literature as a “continuation of the 
Hebrew literature” of the past. In addition to recognized He- 
brew writers, Lamdan encouraged younger writers to publish 
in Gilyonot and several contemporary writers of stature pub- 
lished their first works in its pages (S. *Yizhar, for example). 
He also invited the participation of Hebrew writers living in 
Europe and the U.S. He manifested great interest in U.S. Jewry, 
devoting an issue of Gilyonot to that community (vol. 31, no. 
8-10). Of interest also is the 18t* anniversary issue (vol. 26, 
no. 5-6), which dealt with the history of Hebrew periodical 
literature. The final issue of Gilyonot appeared after Lamdan’s 


death and was dedicated to his memory. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


GIMBEL, U.S. merchant family. ADAM GIMBEL (1817-96), 
who emigrated from Bavaria, settled in New Orleans in 1835. 
Six brothers and two sisters followed him to the United States. 
Adam was a peddler along the Mississippi River before open- 
ing a dry goods store in Vincennes, Indiana, in 1842. By the 
time he sold his firm 40 years later, he owned four stores in 
Vincennes. He was a member of the city council from 1842 to 
1866. The two eldest of Adam’s seven sons, JACOB (1851-1922) 
and ISAAC GIMBEL (1857-1931), established a department 
store in Danville, Illinois, in the 1880s. When they found the 
undertaking unprofitable, they moved to Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, where they founded Gimbel Brothers. In 1894 they 
opened a second department store in Philadelphia, which was 
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run by their brothers CHARLES (1861-1932) and ELLIS GIM- 
BEL (1865-1950). The Gimbels’ first New York venture came 
in 1910 with the establishment of a department store at Her- 
ald Square, which grew rapidly when two older firms were 
merged with it. In 1923 Gimbel Brothers bought Saks and Co. 
and shortly thereafter built a Saks subsidiary on Fifth Avenue. 
The Gimbel chain was further extended in 1926, when it took 
over Kaufman and Baer of Pittsburgh. 

In the next decades, Saks branches were opened in Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Beverly Hills, and San Francisco. BERNARD E. 
GIMBEL (1885-1966), Isaac’s son, became president of Gim- 
bel Brothers in 1927. He was a distinguished civic figure who 
played a large part in the organization and direction of New 
York City’s World Fairs in 1939 and 1964-65. He was a gen- 
erous contributor to a number of scholarly institutions and 
was active in the work of the National Conference of Jews and 
Christians. Bernard’s son, BRUCE A. GIMBEL (1913-1980), suc- 
ceeded his father as president of Gimbel Brothers, Inc. in 1953. 
Sales during the fiscal year ending January 31, 1961, in a total 
of 53 urban and suburban stores in the chain, reached a record 
$61.6 million. Ten additional stores were opened over the next 
three years. However, in 1973 the company was absorbed by 
Brown and Williamson Tobacco Corp. and later by Bar Indus- 
tries pLc. The last Gimbel’s store closed its doors in 1987. 

Maintaining the family’s dedication to philanthropy, 
the Bernard FE. and Alva B. Gimbel Foundation, established 
in 1943, supports services, programs and advocacy efforts in 
New York City that deal with education, workforce and eco- 
nomic development, civil legal services, criminal justice, re- 
productive rights, and the environment. 


[Hanns G. Reissner Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


GIMMEL (Heb. OIA 33), third letter of the Hebrew alphabet; 
its numerical value is therefore 3. The basic shape of this letter 
consists of two strokes forming an angle: thus in the Proto- 
Sinaitic L_, Proto-Canaanite “\. and Proto-Arabian scripts. 
In the tenth-century B.c.E. Phoenician script two types occur: 
‘] and ~\. The first type was adopted by the ancient Hebrew 
and Greek scripts (cf. the gamma [), while the second one 
prevailed in the later Phoenician and Aramaic scripts. From 
the Aramaic A developed the Jewish ‘, Syriac S, and Ara- 
bic >. The modern Hebrew cursive gimmel evolved as follows: 


a-A> ¢. See *Alphabet, Hebrew. 
[Joseph Naveh] 


GINGOLD, HERMIONE (1897-1987), British actress. Born 
in London, the daughter of a stockbroker from Austria, Herm- 
ione Gingold had a varied career on the London and New 
York stage, lasting over 60 years, from 1908 until 1973, usu- 
ally appearing in comedies and reviews. A second career in 
Hollywood saw her star in such films as Gigi (1958), and a 
further career in American television found her typecast as a 
delightful eccentric. Twice married, her first husband was the 
British Jewish literary agent and publisher MICHAEL JOSEPH 
(1897-1958), whom she married in 1918 and divorced in 1926. 
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His firm, Michael Joseph Ltd., published the works of such fa- 
mous writers as Michael Arlen, Daphne DuMaurier, and Dick 
Francis. Gingold wrote a posthumously published autobiog- 
raphy, How to Grow Old Gracefully (1988). There is a biogra- 
phy of her husband, Michael Joseph: Master of Words (1986), 
which never mentions the fact that he was Jewish. 

[William D. Rubinstein (24 ed.)] 


GINGOLD, PINCHAS M. (1893-1953), U.S. Labor Zionist 
and Yiddish educator. Gingold was born near Grodno, Lithu- 
ania, and immigrated to the United States at the age of 16. A 
founder of the Jewish Legion at the start of World War 1, Gin- 
gold enlisted and saw action with the British Army in Pales- 
tine. Upon his return to New York (1920), he joined the Labor 
Zionist movement and was active in the American and the 
World Jewish Congress. During the 1920s and 1930s Gingold 
was the director of the Yiddish Teachers Seminary. In 1932 he 
edited the Yidishe Dertsiung, an educational journal sponsored 
by the Jewish National Workers’ Alliance (Farband). After 1930 
he headed the national committee of the Jewish Folk Schools. 
The committee published the Pinchas Gingold Book (1955), a 
commemorative Yiddish volume containing Gingold’s essays 
on Jewish education and culture and his reminiscences of the 
Jewish Legion. 


GINIEWSKI, PAUL (1926- ), French editor and author. 
Born in Vienna, Giniewski went to France in 1940 and from 
1943 to 1945 was a member of the French Resistance. He served 
as chairman of the press committee of the Zionist Federation 
of France and in 1951 became editor in chief of the French Jew- 
ish periodical, La Terre Retrouvée. His books include Quand 
Israél combat (1957), Israél devant l'Afrique et l’Asie (1958), Le 
Bouclier de David (1960), Bantustans: A Trek Towards the Fu- 
ture (1961), and Une autre Afrique du Sud (1962). 


GINNEGAR (Heb. 13°33), kibbutz on the northern rim of the 
Jezreel Valley, Israel, S.W. of Nazareth, affiliated to Ihud ha- 
Kevuzot ve-ha-Kibbutzim. It was founded in 1922 by pioneers 
of the Third Aliyah. Its settlers had previously set up kibbutz 
Deganyah Gimmel in the Jordan Valley. Ginnegar was one of 
the earliest Jezreel Valley settlements, and in the initial years 
of struggle, the settlers were employed in the planting of the 
Balfour Forest, at the time the largest *Jewish National Fund 
forest in the country, located on the slopes above the kibbutz. 
The kibbutz economy was based on highly intensive farm- 
ing and it owned a factory manufacturing plastic products. 
In 2002 its population was 448. Ginnegar is a historical name 
mentioned, in forms like Neginegar (13743) in the Talmud (ry, 
Er. 1:9, 19¢; Kil. 4:4, 29b; et al.), and is preserved in the Arabic 
name of the site Jinjar. 
WEBSITE: www.ginegar.co.il. 


[Efraim Orni] 


GINNOSAR (10333), kibbutz on the shore of Lake Kinneret, 
Israel, founded by Israel-born youth and Youth Aliyah graduates 
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GINOSSAR, ROSA 


of *Ben Shemen. The kibbutz was set up at the time of the Arab 
riots early in 1937, serving initially as a guard outpost on *Pal- 
estine Jewish Colonization Association (pica) lands. In spite 
of Pica’s opposition, the settlement became permanent. Before 
1948, in the pre-State period, Ginnosar served as a training and 
organizational center of the *Palmah. It developed subtropical 
intensive farming (bananas, avocado, mango, and litchi), field 
crops, dairy cattle, and fishery. In addition, the kibbutz operated 
a banana plant nursery and also opened a large guesthouse and 
restaurant. Yigal Allon House, a memorial museum, is located 
inside the kibbutz. It features the so-called “Jesus boat;’ con- 
structed in around 40 B.c.£. and salvaged from Lake Tiberias 
in 1986. In 2002 the population of Ginnosar was 483. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: www.ginosar.net/history.html. 
[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


GINNOSAR, PLAIN OF (Heb. 10134 NY}?3), narrow plain on 
the N.W. shore of Lake *Kinneret. The plain extends c. 3% mi. 
(5% km.) along the coast and its width in the center from the 
sea to the edge of the alluvial soil and the foot of the hills is 
c.1% mi. (2 km.). In antiquity the name Ginnosar apparently 
also applied to the rim of the hills since Josephus states that it 
is 2% mi. (3.7 km.) wide (Wars, 3:516ff.). Its area covers over 
1,600 acres (6,450 dunams). The plain of Ginnosar was cre- 
ated by alluvial soil deposited by three brooks which pass 
through the plain: Nahal Ammud and Nahal Zalmon, peren- 
nial brooks, and Nahal Arbel, a brook flowing intermittently. 
The extreme fertile basaltic red soil washed down from the 
hills to which the sea added moisture and dew produced the 
famous fruits praised by Josephus (ibid.) and the Talmud. The 
fruits are described as being large, easily digested, and causing 
the skin to become smooth. Several interesting anecdotes are 
told about rabbis who partook of them, including a story about 
*Simeon b. Lakish whose mind began to wander (Ber. 44a). 
The plain of Ginnosar was included in the territory of Naphtali 
and the Talmud attributes the blessings of Jacob and Moses to 
Naphtali to this plain: “It is the plain of Ginnosar which has- 
tens its fruits like a hind [which runs swiftly]” (Gen. R. 99:12); 
“Naphtali, satisfied with favor, and full with the blessing of the 
Lord: that is the plain of Ginnosar” (Sif. Deut. 355). The name 
appears in ancient sources in various forms of which the most 
correct appears to be the Greek form Gennesar as in 1 Mac- 
cabees 11:67 and in talmudic sources, but the form Ginnosar 
is most frequently used and has become generally accepted. 
The lands of the plain of Ginnosar are now cultivated by the 


settlements of *Migdal and *Ginnosar. 
[Abraham J. Brawer] 


GINOSSAR (née Hacohen), ROSA (1890-1979), Zionist 
women leader. Daughter of the writer Mordecai ben Hillel 
*Hacohen, Rosa Ginossar was born in Gomel, Belorussia and 
immigrated with her family to Erez Israel in 1907 with the Sec- 
ond Aliyah. She studied law there and succeeded in having 
the ban against the admission of women to the Palestine bar 
removed, becoming the first practicing woman lawyer in Erez 
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GINOTT, HAIM G. 


Israel. She married Shlomo, the son of Ahad *Ha-Am (Asher 
Hirsch Ginsberg), Israel’s first ambassador to Italy (1949-51), 
who hebraized his name to Ginossar. Rosa Ginossar joined 
*wIZzo at its inception in 1920, becoming its first secretary, 
and was actively associated with the organization throughout 
its history. After serving as treasurer for many years, she was 
elected chairman of the World Executive in 1951 and president 
in 1963. On her retirement from active work in 1970, she was 
appointed honorary president. 


GINOTT, HAIM G. (1922-1973), U.S. psychologist. Ginott 
was born in Tel Aviv but immigrated to the United States, 
where he received his doctorate from Columbia University in 
1952. He specialized in group psychotherapy, especially with 
children, practicing as chief clinical psychologist at the Child 
Guidance Clinic at Jacksonville, Florida, from 1952 to 1960 and 
lecturing at Jacksonville University from 1955 to 1958. In 1960 
he was appointed an adjunct associate professor and supervi- 
sor of child psychotherapy at New York University. In 1966 he 
was appointed associate clinical professor in the postdoctoral 
program at Adelphi University in Garden City, Long Island, 
N.Y. He served as UNESCO expert in guidance and counseling 
to the government of Israel from 1965 to 1966. 

Ginott was best known for his practical and common- 
sense approach to child psychotherapy. In his Group Psycho- 
therapy with Children (1961), he stressed the importance of the 
details of play therapy, such as the selection of children, how to 
equip a playroom, etc. Nor did he overlook the parent, includ- 
ing the screening of the parents of prospective clients and ways 
of conducting parent guidance groups. He addressed himself 
to those colleagues who “knew about Oedipus and Electra, 
but were puzzled when confronted with children’s incestuous 
approaches; they knew about transference and resistance, but 
had difficulty in transferring a resisting child from the wait- 
ing room to the playroom” 

From 1967 Ginott devoted himself to writing authorita- 
tive books for the nonspecialist, and his Between Parent and 
Child (1967) made him the public’s favorite expert on child 
psychology. His later books dealt with the teenager (Between 
Parent and Adolescent, 1969) and the school-age child (Teacher 
and Child, 1972). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.D. Goldman and G. Stricker (eds.), Practi- 
cal Problems of a Private Psychotherapy Practice (1972). 

{Helmut E. Adler (2™4 ed.)] 


GINSBERG, ALLEN (1926-1997), U.S. poet and leader of the 
mid-20" century “Beat Movement,’ an aesthetic and political 
movement marked by its rebellion against the claustrophobic 
culture and repressive politics of Cold War 1950s America. 
He was born Irwin Allen Ginsberg in Newark, New Jersey. 
His mother, Naomi, was a Russian Jewish immigrant and 
communist whose lifelong battle with mental illness became 
the focus of his highly regarded poem “Kaddish.” His father, 
Louis, was a Jewish-American socialist, high school teacher, 
and published poet (see below). Ginsberg attended Columbia 
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University, where he studied with Lionel *Trilling, and during 
which time he met and established lasting friendships with 
such future Beat writers as Jack Kerouac, author of On the 
Road, and William Burroughs, author of Naked Lunch. Dur- 
ing this time Ginsberg also had a life-altering vision. While 
reading William Blake’s poem “Ah! Sunflower,” he heard Blake 
speak to him and experienced a profound mystic awareness 
of the divinity of all creation. His prophetic vision convinced 
him that he was meant to become an ecstatic poet, writing 
“open breath poetry” in the mystical, hermetic tradition of 
Blake and Walt Whitman. While writing his early poems, he 
worked as a dishwasher, spot-welder, night porter, actor, and 
market research worker. 

Ginsberg finally entered the popular imagination with 
“Howl,” which, from his first public reading of the poem in San 
Francisco in 1955, quickly came to be considered the central 
spiritual, prophetic poem of his alienated generation. “Howl,” 
with its famous opening line “I saw the best minds of my gen- 
eration destroyed by madness, starving hysterical naked,” was 
both a powerful Lament at the grief and suffering of his fel- 
low artists and visionaries - “angelheaded hipsters” - and a 
Jeremiad against the dehumanization of the industrialized, 
tranquilized, repressive culture of Eisenhower and McCar- 
thy’s 1950s. “Howl” turned Ginsberg into a well-known pub- 
lic poet and personality, especially after its publication as part 
of his first book of verse, Howl and Other Poems (1955). Howl 
involved its publisher in a highly publicized obscenity trial, 
which only added to Ginsberg’s rising fame. He came to spe- 
cialize in readings of his own works in coffee shops and on 
college campuses, as well as later playing music with famous 
rock and folk artists including Bob *Dylan. 

Ginsberg’s later works include Empty Mirror (1960); 
Kaddish and Other Poems 1958-60 (1960); Reality Sandwiches 
1953-60 (1963); The Fall of America: Poems of These States, 
1965-1971 (1973); White Shroud: Poems 1980-1985 (1986); and 
Cosmopolitan Greetings: Poems 1986-1992 (1995). Stylistically, 
much of his work is notable for its jazz rhythms and surreal- 
ist imagery, and for his candid, vivid descriptions of madness, 
homosexuality, drug-induced hallucinations, and physical an- 
guish, all illuminated by an exalted Blakean vision of man’s 
perfectibility in innocence. Some of the poems also reveal the 
author’s bizarre, even apocalyptic, sense of humor. 

Ginsberg often referred to himself as a “Buddhist Jew,” 
and while he never rejected his Jewish heritage, he did often 
criticize both American Jews and the State of Israel. In fact, he 
saw this critique as central to his Jewishness. Ginsberg writes 
about his Jewish family members, the Holocaust, Israel, and 
Jewish themes such as memory, loss, and reconciliation in his 
poems “Visiting Father and Friends,” “Jaweh and Allah Bat- 
tle,” “To Aunt Rose,’ and “Kaddish,’ his marvelous transfor- 
mation of the Jewish prayer of mourning and memory into a 
painfully honest elegy for his dead mother. In his later poem 
“Yiddishe Kopf,’ Ginsberg explores the complex nature of his 
Jewish identity and its roots in Jewish food, history, intellec- 
tualism, alienation, and radical political activism. Addition- 
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ally, his poetic style was greatly influenced by Jewish forms, 
namely cantorial chanting and Hebraic poetry, with their long 
lines and anaphoric opening repetitions, as well as being influ- 
enced by the prosody of Blake, Whitman, and William Carlos 
Williams and by American jazz. While many of his works deal 
with Jewish themes, many more explore his fascination with 
Eastern religious practices and religious syncretism. His later 
works Wichita Vortex Sutra (1966) and Planet News (1968) re- 
flect Buddhism’s mystical notion of man’s oneness with a be- 
nevolent universe. Ginsberg also helped establish the Naropa 
Institute, a Buddhist university in Boulder, Colorado. 

In addition to producing important poetic and prose 
works to the end of his life, Ginsberg also was active in the 
love-ins, anti-Vietnam War protests, drug experimentation, 
and gay rights movements of the 1960s and 1970s, becom- 
ing increasingly involved in progressive political movements 
in his later years. He traveled widely, visiting Martin Buber 
in Jerusalem in 1961 and traveling to every part of the globe. 
Ginsberg was elected a fellow of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences in 1992 and awarded the Chevalier lordre 
des Arts et de Lettres in France. By the time of his death, his 
poetry had been translated into dozens of languages, and his 
balding head, black beard, bespectacled face, and patriarchal 
demeanor had became familiar to millions all over the world. 
His father, LOUIS GINSBERG (1896-1976), was born in New 
Jersey and published two books of poetry, The Attic of the Past 
and Other Lyrics (1920) and The Everlasting Minute and other 
Lyrics (1937), which at their best give literary freshness and 
color to everyday things. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Midstream, 7:4 (1961); J. Kramer, Allen Gins- 
berg in America (1969); B. Miles, Ginsberg: A Biography (1989); A. 
Ginsberg, Journals Mid-Fifties 1954-1958, ed. G. Ball (1995). 

[David Ignatow / Rohan Saxena and Craig Svonkin (2"¢ ed.)] 


GINSBERG, EDWARD (1917-1997), U.S. attorney and busi- 
ness executive. Born in New York City, Ginsberg moved with 
his family to Cleveland, Ohio. He received his B.A. from the 
University of Michigan (1938) and his Juris Doctor from Har- 
vard University (1941). After graduation, he returned to Cleve- 
land, where he practiced law for more than 50 years. He was 
a partner in the Cleveland law firm of Gottfried, Ginsberg, 
Gruen & Merritt. He was also a director of Rusco Industries, 
and a board member of Orlite, an Israeli company. 

Active in Jewish communal life, Ginsberg devoted him- 
self to Israeli and Jewish activities in the U.S. and around the 
world. After World War 11, he played an important role in 
raising funds for the establishment and support of the Jewish 
state. He was a general chairman and then president of the Na- 
tional United Jewish Appeal, president of the *American Jew- 
ish Joint Distribution Committee, and a leader in the Cleve- 
land Jewish Community Federation, and the *United Jewish 
Appeal. He served as vice president of the Jewish Telegraphic 
Agency and was the founder of the Cleveland Jewish News. He 
served as a life trustee of the Jewish Community Federation 
of Cleveland and was president of the Fairmount Temple. He 
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sponsored many educational programs at the Hebrew Uni- 
versity of Jerusalem, which made him an honorary founder. 
Hebrew Union College and Hebrew University in Jerusalem 
awarded him honorary degrees, and he was awarded the 
Eisenman Award for humanitarianism by the Jewish Com- 
munity Federation. 

He was also involved in many business activities, includ- 
ing directorships of El Al Israel Airlines and the First Israel 
Bank and Trust Company. A lifelong sports enthusiast, Gins- 
berg was a partner in the New York Yankees and a director of 
the Chicago Bulls. 

The Edward Ginsberg Center for Community Service 
and Learning, named in his memory at the University of 
Michigan, is dedicated to engaging students and faculty mem- 
bers in a process that combines community service and aca- 
demic learning to promote civic participation, build commu- 
nity capacity, and enhance education. 

[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


GINSBERG, HAROLD LOUIS (1903-1990) U.S. Bible 
scholar and Semitist. Born in Montreal (Canada), Ginsberg, 
at the urging of his parents, spent two years in medical school. 
With their premature deaths, he decided to move to manda- 
tory Palestine in the early 1920s, where he taught Hebrew and 
English. In Palestine Ginsberg became interested in Semitic 
languages. Because the Hebrew University had not yet opened, 
Ginsberg, aided financially by his uncles, was able to study at 
Jews College and the University of London. He returned to Pal- 
estine, where he completed the writing of his London doctoral 
thesis on the Hebrew verb. By this time the Hebrew University 
had opened and Ginsberg was able to study talmudic philol- 
ogy with J.N. *Epstein. In addition he was able to work with 
W.E. *Albright of the American School of Oriental Research in 
Jerusalem. In 1936 Ginsberg was invited to the Jewish Theolog- 
ical Seminary of America, where, from 1941, he was professor 
of Bible at the Jewish Theological Seminary of America, New 
York. While the bulk of his publications in the biblical field are 
philological - word studies, text restorations, and exegesis — he 
also elucidated problems of biblical history and religion. Gins- 
berg made significant contributions to Aramaic linguistics and 
was a pioneer in the interpretation of Ugaritic texts and their 
application to the Bible. His Semitistic and exegetical skills are 
combined luminously throughout his work. 

Ginsberg was an editor of the new Bible translation of 
the American Jewish Publication Society (editor in chief of 
the translation of the Prophets from 1962). He edited the Bible 
division of the Encyclopaedia Judaica. 

Ginsberg was a fellow of the American Academy for 
Jewish Research (vice president, 1969-70) and was the hon- 
orary president of the American Society of Biblical Literature 
(1969). He was a member of the Israel Academy for the He- 
brew Language. 

His works include Kitvei Ugarit (1938); The Legend of 
King Keret (1946); Studies in Daniel (1948); Studies in Kohe- 
leth (1950); a new Hebrew commentary on Ecclesiastes (1961); 
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and translations from Aramaic and Ugaritic in J.B. Pritchard 
(ed.), Ancient Near Eastern Texts Relating to the Old Testament 
(1950; 19557; 1969”). He also edited The Five Megilloth and the 
Book of Jonah (jPs, 1969). 

In Ginsberg’s days at the Jewish Theological Seminary 
there was no Ph.D. program but Ginsberg’s classes influ- 
enced several generations of rabbis to become biblicists and 
academicians. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Levine, in: PAAJR, 5 (1991), 57. 

[Moshe Greenberg / S. David Sperling (2"¢ ed.)] 


GINSBERG, MITCHELL I. (1915-1996), U.S. social worker 
and educator. Ginsberg, a native of Boston, received his B.S. 
(1937) and his M.A. in education and psychology (1938) from 
Tufts University and his M.S. in social work from Columbia 
University (1941). He served in the U.S. Army from 1942 to 
1946 as supervisor of a psychiatric social work unit. He was 
a social worker in Manchester, New Hampshire, and in Bos- 
ton, then moved to the personnel and training bureau of the 
National Jewish Welfare Board in New York. He joined the 
faculty of the Columbia University School of Social Work, 
and in 1953 he became full professor, serving as associate dean 
(1960-66). He was a consultant in various training programs 
of the U.S. Peace Corps project and to the City of New York. 
In 1966 Ginsberg was appointed commissioner of the New 
York City Department of Social Services under Mayor John 
Lindsay. During his two-year tenure, he initiated several re- 
forms, including the elimination of expensive investigations 
of welfare applicants and late-night inspections of recipients’ 
homes. In 1968 he held the position of administrator of the 
city’s Human Resources Commission, serving also as consul- 
tant on the community action program of the U.S. Office of 
Economic Opportunity. 

Ginsberg returned to Columbia in 1971 as dean of the 
School of Social Work and special assistant to the president 
for community affairs. During the next 10 years, he helped 
launch Columbia Community Services, a cooperative proj- 
ect that provides health and social services to the homeless. 
When he retired in 1986, Ginsberg was designated professor 
and dean emeritus, continuing to teach and serving as co-di- 
rector of Columbia’s Center for the Study of Human Rights 
and chairman of the citywide Emergency Alliance for Home- 
less Families and Children. 

In recognition of his lifelong work on behalf of the un- 
derprivileged, Columbia established in 1991 the Mitchell I. 
Ginsberg Professorship in Contemporary Urban Problems, 
which provides research on preventive policies and practical 
solutions to homelessness and other urban problems. The Ida 
R. and Mitchell Ginsberg Social Policy Endowed Fund was 
established at Columbia to support further studies in social 
policy by students at the School of Social Work. 

[Joseph Neipris / Ruth Beloff (2"¢ ed.)] 


GINSBERG, MORRIS (1889-1970), English sociologist. 
Born in Lithuania, Ginsburg immigrated to England, enter- 
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ing University College, London, in 1910. At that time he knew 
little or no English. Nevertheless, he was appointed lecturer 
in philosophy at University College, where he remained from 
1914 to 1923. From 1929 to 1954, he was professor of sociology 
at the London School of Economics. Ginsberg’s position in 
sociology was derived from the evolutionary theory of his 
teachers Hobhouse and Westermarck. His works deal with the 
systematic evaluation of sociology, the study of social struc- 
tures, institutions and groups, and the comparative study of 
custom and religion in a variety of cultures. Ginsberg was 
actively interested in Jewish problems. His book The Jewish 
People Today, a survey of the structure and the institutions 
of contemporary Jewish life, appeared in 1956. He was asso- 
ciated with the World Jewish Congress and was an editor of 
‘The Jewish Journal of Sociology. His works include The Mate- 
rial Culture and Social Institutions of the Simpler Peoples (with 
L.T. Hobhouse and G.C. Wheeler, 1915), The Psychology of So- 
ciety (1921), L.T: Hobhouse: His Life and Work (with J.A. Hob- 
son, 1931), Studies in Sociology (1932), Sociology (1934), Moral 
Progress (1944), Reason and Unreason in Society (1947), The 
Idea of Progress: A Reevaluation (1953), Essays in Sociology 
and Social Philosophy (3 vols., 1956-61), Reason and Experi- 
ence in Ethics (1956), Law and Opinion in England in the 20 
Century (1959), Evolution and Progress (1961), and National- 
ism: A Reappraisal (1961). In 1974, R. Fletcher edited The Sci- 
ence of Society and the Unity of Mankind: A Memorial Volume 
for Morris Ginsberg. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


[Werner J. Cahnman] 


GINSBURG, CHRISTIAN DAVID (1831-1914), Bible 
scholar. Born in Warsaw, he converted to Christianity in 
1846 and soon afterward moved to England. Through two suc- 
cessive marriages to women of wealth he was able to pursue 
scholarship without ever holding an academic post. In Eng- 
land Ginsburg devoted himself to research on the masoretic 
text of the Bible; The Massorah (his magnum opus), published 
between 1880-1905 in four volumes, is the fruit of his labor. In 
the first two volumes, the original text of the masorah (in He- 
brew) is arranged alphabetically with many additional notes 
drawn from manuscripts. The third volume contains supple- 
ments, and some masoretic tractates; the fourth renders into 
English all Hebrew entries of the first volume up to the letter 
“vod; with explanatory notes. In his work, Ginsburg amassed 
rich and rare material; some of it, however, is not accurate. 
He also published two standard editions of the Hebrew Bible 
(1894, 1911) based on the same research. In Introduction to the 
Massoretico-Critical Edition of the Hebrew Bible (1897, repr. 
1966) and in A Series of 15 Facsimiles of Mss of the Hebrew 
Bible (1897; second edition: A Series of 18 Facsimiles..., 1898), 
he explains his system. In 1904, on the occasion of its centen- 
nial, the British Bible Society entrusted Ginsburg with the 
publication of a new critical Hebrew Bible text; it was com- 
pleted only in 1926. Before his death, however, he edited and 
published the Pentateuch (1908), Isaiah (1909), the Prophets 
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(1911), and Psalms (1913). In his research he based himself on 
75 manuscripts and 25 earlier Bible editions. 

Ginsburg also wrote commentaries on the Song of Songs 
(1857), Ecclesiastes (1861), Leviticus (1882); and published The 
Karaites, their History and Literature (1862); The Essenes (1864); 
‘The Kabbalah, Its Doctrines, Development and Literature (1863, 
19207); Massoret ha-Massoret, by Elijah *Levita, with an Eng- 
lish translation and critical explanatory notes (1867); Jacob b. 
Chajim ibn Adonijah’s Introduction to the Mikraot Gedolot 
Bible edition (Hebrew and English) with explanatory notes 
(1867, repr. 1968); The Moabite Stone (1870). He also published 
the New Testament in Hebrew, translated by the convert J.E. 
Salkinson (1885). Ginsburg spent the last years of his life in 
Middlesex. His collection of Bible manuscripts is in the pos- 
session of the British Bible Society. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C.D. Ginsburg, Introduction to the Mas- 
soretico-Critical Edition of the Hebrew Bible (1966), introduction by 
H.M. Orlinsky; C.D. Ginsburg, Commentary to Jacob ben Chajim 
ibn Adonijah’s Rabbinic Bible and E. Levita’s Massoret ha-Massoret 
(1968), introduction by N. Snaith. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Hayes, 
in: DBI, 1, 448-49. 


GINSBURG, DAVID (1920-1988), Israel organic chemist. 
Born in New York, Ginsburg immigrated to Israel in 1948. 
He worked at Weizmann Institute of Science in Rehovot until 
1954, when he became professor of chemistry at Haifa Tech- 
nion where he was acting president 1961-62. He wrote Opium 
Alkaloids (1962), and edited Non-Benzenoid Aromatic Com- 
pounds (1960). His research covered polynuclear aromatic 
compounds, heterocyclic nitrogen compounds, reactions with 
tertiary butyl hypochlorite, morphine, colchicine, and confor- 
mational analysis. Ginsburg was awarded the Israel Prize for 
exact sciences in 1972. 


GINSBURG, EVGENIA SEMIONOVA (1906-1978), Rus- 
sian writer; mother of the writer Vasili Axenov. She was born 
in Kazan and spent the years 1937-48 in prisons were she wrote 
the poem “And again like grown white Jews” (I vnov kak sedye 
evreii) on 31 of October 1937. The refrain of the poem says: 
/Next year in Jerusalem/. In the Samizdat she published her 
memoirs from the prisons and camps Krutoi Marshrut (Into 
the Whirwind). It was published in all European languages 
abroad in the 1970s. In 1966 the journal Yunost published her 
documentary novel about the students in the 1920s. Various 
items of her writings were published in the Soviet press under 
the pseudonym Ye. Axsenova. 


GINSBURG, JEKUTHIEL (1889-1957), mathematician and 
Hebrew writer, brother of Simon and Pesah *Ginzburg. Born 
in Russia, he emigrated to the United States in 1912, stud- 
ied at Columbia University and, later, taught mathematics at 
Teachers College of Columbia University. In 1930 he was ap- 
pointed professor and head of the department of mathematics 
at Yeshiva College. In 1932 he founded the quarterly Scripta 
Mathematica, edited the Scripta Mathematica Library, and 
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coauthored (with D.E. Smith) the History of Mathematics in 
America before 1900 (1936). His Hebrew feuilletons appeared 
in Hadoar under the pseudonym of J.L. Gog. His articles on 
the role of Jews in mathematics were collected in his Ketavim 
Nivharim (“Selected Writings, 1960), which includes his bi- 
ography and data on his literary and scientific works. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kressel, Leksikon, 1 (1965), 472f. 


[Eisig Silberschlag] 


GINSBURG, NORTON SIDNEY (1921-_), U.S. geographer. 
Ginsburg was born in Chicago. In World War 11 he served in 
the U.S. Navy and participated in actions with the Sixth Ma- 
rine Division in north China. After the war he remained in 
the Far East as chief of the Research and Intelligence Center 
at Shanghai. In 1947 he taught geography at the University of 
Chicago (full professor, 1960). His major interests lay in urban 
geography, political geography, and economic development, 
with particular stress on East and Southeast Asia. In 1961 he 
was appointed director of the Association for Asian Studies. 
Apart from many papers, he published (with C.F. Roberts) 
Malaya (1958), was the co-author and editor of Pattern of Asia 
(1958), and edited Essays on Geography and Economic Devel- 
opment (1960). In 1961 he compiled the Atlas of Economic De- 
velopment. The Japanese government invited him in 1962 to 
study Tokyo's urban problems, on which he reported in the 
Tokyo Memorandum: Reports on Tokyo Metropolitan Plan- 
ning (1962). In 1980 he co-authored with Chi-Keung Leung 
China: Urbanization and National Development. He also co- 
authored Geographic Perspectives on the Wealth of Nations 
(with J. Osborn and G. Blank, 1986). In 1990 he published 
The Urban Transition: Reflections on the American and Asian 
Experiences. He edited A. Harmann’s Historical Atlas of China 
(1968, new edition) and China: The ’8os Era (1984). Ginsburg 
has also co-edited with Elizabeth Borgese 12 volumes of the 
Ocean Yearbook series (1979-96), a publication devoted to 


ocean-related issues. 
[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


GINSBURG, RUTH JOAN BADER (1933-_), U.S. lawyer 
and Supreme Court justice. Born in Brooklyn, the daughter 
of Nathan Bader and Celia Amster Bader, Ginsburg gradu- 
ated from Cornell University in 1954. Following her gradua- 
tion she married classmate Martin Ginsburg, who was already 
a law student at Harvard. In 1956, Ruth Bader Ginsburg also 
entered Harvard Law School, one of nine women in her class. 
During the next two years, she coped with an infant daugh- 
ter and her husband’s diagnosis and recovery from a severe 
form of cancer while excelling academically in an environ- 
ment which was less than welcoming to female students. Fol- 
lowing her husband’s graduation and employment in New 
York City, Ginsburg completed her studies at Columbia Law 
School. She was elected to the law reviews of both institutions, 
and was recommended as a law clerk by Albert Sachs, dean of 
Harvard Law School, to Supreme Court Justice Felix *Frank- 
furter in 1960. Frankfurter refused to employ Ginsburg be- 
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cause she was a woman, a pattern repeated by New York City 
law firms. She was ultimately hired as a law clerk by a district 
court judge in New York. 

In 1963, following her participation in a comparative law 
project in Sweden sponsored by Columbia University, she be- 
came the second woman to join the law faculty of Rutgers Uni- 
versity. At Rutgers, Ginsburg became increasingly committed 
to addressing social conditions that denied women choices 
and opportunities open to men. Appointed as the director of 
the Women’s Rights Project of the American Civil Liberties 
Union in 1972, Ginsburg looked for sex discrimination cases 
that raised issues amenable to change through legislation. She 
often employed the strategy of using male plaintiffs to show 
that laws that discriminated between men and women - even 
when supposedly designed to benefit women - were based on 
negative and unfair stereotypes that perpetuated the prevail- 
ing notion that women were generally dependent on men. 
Seeking to persuade a majority of the Supreme Court that 
sex-based legal distinctions demanded heightened judicial 
scrutiny, Ginsburg won five out of the six major women’s 
rights cases she argued. The Supreme Court’s ruling in Craig 
vs. Boren in particular — a 1976 case for which Ginsburg filed 
the brief - made it far more difficult to enact laws based on 
sexual stereotypes. 

In 1980, eight years after being appointed the first ten- 
ured woman law professor at Columbia University, Ginsburg 
was elected to the United States Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Circuit. There she earned respect for clear 
thinking, careful reasoning, and assiduous preparation of her 
cases. In June 1993, when President Clinton proposed her to 
replace Justice Byron R. White, she became the first Supreme 
Court justice to be nominated by a Democratic president in 
26 years; she was confirmed by the Senate in August 1993. On 
the Court, Ginsburg was a strong supporter of women’s rights 
and civil liberties in general. 

Her husband, MARTIN D. GINSBURG, an expert in tax 
law, was the lawyer to Ross Perot, billionaire oil magnate and 
1992 presidential candidate, for many years. He was an eco- 
nomic adviser to Perot during his campaign. Ginsburg taught 
at Georgetown University Law School, to which Perot donated 
$1 million in his honor in 1986. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Ayer, Ruth Bader Ginsburg: Fire and Steel 
on the Supreme Court (1994); A. Leigh Campbell, Raising the Bar: 
Ruth Bader Ginsburg and the acLu Women’s Rights Project (2004); M. 
Halberstam, “Ginsburg, Ruth Bader, in: PRE. Hyman and D.D. Moore 
(eds.), Jewish Women in America, vol. 1 (1997), 515-20. 


[Judith R. Baskin (2"4 ed.)] 


GINSBURG, SAUL (1866-1940), author and historian of 
Russian Jewry. Born in Minsk, he received a traditional Jewish 
as well as secular education. He graduated in 1891 from the law 
faculty of Peterburg University. He was active in the Hovevei 
Zion movement. Ginsburg became a contributor to Voskhod in 
1892, and in 1896 published a historical study in that journal, 
“Zabytaya epokha” (“A Forgotten Era”), concerning the first 
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Russian-Jewish periodical Razsvet. The following year he be- 
gan contributing a regular review of the Hebrew press (under 
the pseudonym of “Ha-Kore”) to Voskhod, as well as a liter- 
ary column, and in 1899 was appointed to the editorial board. 
Together with P. *Marek he published Yevreyskiye narodnye 
pesny (“Jewish Folk Songs,” 1901), which became a landmark 
in the study of Jewish folklore. In 1903 Ginsburg established 
Der Fraynd, the first Yiddish daily in Russia, which played an 
important role in the development of Yiddish journalism and 
was noted for its high literary standards. In 1908 Ginsburg 
left Der Fraynd to devote himself completely to the study of 
the cultural history of the Jews in Russia. He took part in the 
historical periodical Perezhitoye (4 vols., 1908-13). In 1913 he 
published Yevrei i otechestvennaya voyna 1812 goda (“Jews and 
the War of 1812”), a study of the history of Russian Jews dur- 
ing the Napoleonic Wars, and was a cofounder of the Jewish 
Literary and Scientific Society (which was closed down by the 
authorities in 1910). He graduated in 1891 from the law fac- 
ulty of Peterburg University. When the Bolshevist Revolution 
broke out, Ginsburg was one of a small group who strove to 
carry on independent Jewish scientific work under the Soviet 
regime. From 1922 to 1928 he edited Yevreyskaya mysl (“Jew- 
ish Thought”) and Yevreyski vestnik (“Jewish Herald”). In this 
period several of his studies on the history of Russian Jews 
also appeared in Zukunft, the New York Yiddish monthly. In 
1930 Ginsburg left the Soviet Union and was able to take his 
voluminous archive with him. He first settled in Paris, but 
moved to New York in 1933. Here the Yiddish daily Forward 
regularly published his popular historical essays. A collection 
of his studies, Historishe Verk, appeared in three volumes in 
1937-38 with a bibliography by I. Rivkind. Two posthumous 
volumes were Amolike Peterburg (“Petersburg as It Was,’ 1944), 
and Meshumodim in Tsarishn Rusland (“Jewish Apostates in 
Czarist Russia,’ 1946). Some of his articles and studies are de- 
voted to personal memoirs. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 1 (1926) 567-72; LNYL, 2 


(1958), 227-9. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


GINSBURGER, ERNEST (1876-1943), French rabbi and 
Jewish historian; born in Héricourt (Haute-Saéne), France. 
During World War 1 he volunteered as rabbi of the French 
18" Army Corps and was awarded the Médaille Militaire. He 
was subsequently chief rabbi of Geneva, Belgium, and Bay- 
onne. Arrested in March 1942, he was interned at Compiégne 
and deported to a death camp in February 1943. Ginsburger 
left valuable essays on Jewish history, including Les Juifs de 
Belgique au xvitr° siécle (1932), “Les Juifs de Frauenberg” (in 
REJ, 47 (1903), 87-122), and Le Comité de Surveillance de Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau — Saint-Esprit-les-Bayonne (1934), based on 
the minutes of the only committee in revolutionary France 
with a majority of Jewish members. 


GINZBERG, ELI (1911-2002), U.S. economist and social 
planner. Ginzberg was born in New York City, the son of rab- 
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binic scholar Louis *Ginzberg. He studied economics at Co- 
lumbia University and in 1935 was appointed to the Columbia 
School of Business, where he was A. Barton Hepburn Profes- 
sor of Economics until 1979. In addition to his teaching du- 
ties, Ginzberg was an adviser to several U.S. presidents, from 
Franklin D. Roosevelt through Jimmy *Carter. He was named 
director of the Eisenhower Center for the Conservation of 
Human Resources, when it was established in 1950. Under his 
guidance the Center was responsible for pioneering research 
efforts in employment and health policy. He also served with 
the United States War Department (1942-44 and 1946-48), 
the Surgeon General’s Office, the White House Conference 
on Children and Youth (1959-63), and the National Man- 
power Council, of which he became chairman in 1962. His ac- 
tivities as a consultant, which were widely sought, embraced 
the United States Departments of State, Defense, Labor, and 
Health, Education and Welfare, the Hoover Commission, and 
the National Advisory Mental Health Council. 

From 1953 to 1959 he was a governor of the Hebrew Uni- 
versity of Jerusalem. 

In 1978, on the verge of retirement from Columbia, Ginz- 
berg accepted an appointment to direct the Revson Fellows 
Program on the Future of the City of New York at Columbia. 
For the next 20 years he oversaw the selection of 240 Revson 
Fellows and guided them into positions of leadership. 

A specialist in labor economics, Ginzberg was particu- 
larly interested in problems of manpower utilization and eco- 
nomic growth, especially as they affected underdeveloped 
countries and minority groups. He was a leading expert on 
the economic aspects of African-American inequality in the 
United States, and he frequently traveled abroad in an advi- 
sory capacity to the governments of developing nations, es- 
pecially Israel. 

Among his more than 100 publications are The House of 
Adam Smith (1934), Grass on the Slag Heaps: The Story of the 
Welsh Miners (1942), Agenda for American Jews (1950), The Po- 
tential (1956), Manpower Utilization in Israel (1962), The Great 
Society: Lessons for the Future (1974), Beyond Human Scale: The 
Large Corporation at Risk (1985), My Brother’s Keeper: Reflec- 
tions on Jews, Social Science & Public Policy (1989), The Medical 
Triangle: Physicians, Politicians, and the Public (1992), and To- 
morrow’: Hospital: A Look to the Twenty-First Century (1998). 
He edited a wide series of studies for the Columbia Conserva- 
tion of Human Resources Department, including The Unedu- 
cated (1953), Life Styles of Educated Women (1966), and Man- 
power Strategy for the Metropolis (1968). His biography of his 
father, Keeper of the Law, was published in 1966. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Current Biography Yearbook, 1966 (1967), 
126-9. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Horowitz (ed.), Eli Ginzberg: The 
Economist as a Public Intellectual (2002). 


[Mark Perlman / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 
GINZBERG, LOUIS (1873-1953), one of the outstanding Tal- 


mud scholars of the first half of the 20 century; leader and 
the major halakhic authority of the Conservative movement 
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in North America. Born in Kovno, Lithuania, Ginzberg re- 
ceived a typical East European Jewish education: private tu- 
tors, four years of study at the Telz and Slobodka yeshivot, and 
academic studies at three German universities. After studying 
with *Noeldeke at Strassburg, he received his doctorate from 
the University of Heidelberg in 1898 for his study of the mi- 
drashim quoted by the Church Fathers. 

Ginzberg was a direct descendant (sixth generation) of 
Abraham, brother of *Elijah, the Gaon of Vilna. He was acutely 
aware of his ancestry and refers to the Gaon frequently as 
“dodi zekeni” (my great uncle), “the pride of our family,” my 
famous ancestor, and the like. Ginzberg’s father and mother 
were extremely pious Jews and even though he became more 
liberal when he left home at age 15, he remained an observant 
Jew for the rest of his life. Nonetheless, he was plagued until 
his death by a certain ambivalence about following the path 
of Wissenschaft des Judentums. 

Ginzberg was a brilliant polymath, “a walking encyclope- 
dia” He knew most of the Bible by heart at age seven and had 
mastered much of rabbinic literature by age 14. His magnum 
opus, The Legends of the Jews, contains 36,000 references which 
Ginzberg kept in his head. In addition to rabbinics, Ginzberg 
was an expert in philosophy, Kabbalah, and mathematics and 
he knew at least 12 languages. 

In 1899, Ginzberg immigrated to the United States at the 
invitation of Rabbi Isaac Mayer *Wise to accept a position as 
preceptor in Biblical Exegesis at *Hebrew Union College in 
Cincinnati, but the invitation was withdrawn by the time he 
arrived. Wise changed his mind because he heard that Ginz- 
berg was an adherent of higher criticism of the Bible and, par- 
adoxically, because he was afraid that Ginzberg was too ob- 
servant. He was hired by The Jewish Encyclopedia from 1900 
to 1902, writing 400 articles, many of which have remained 
classics until today. In 1902, Solomon *Schechter invited 
Ginzberg to become professor of Talmud at the newly re-or- 
ganized *Jewish Theological Seminary (jTs). There Ginzberg 
made his academic and spiritual home for the next 51 years 
until the day he died. 

As professor of Talmud at Ts, Ginzberg had tremen- 
dous influence on the development of Jewish studies at JTs 
and throughout the world. He brought young scholars such 
as H.L. *Ginsberg, Saul *Lieberman, Shalom *Spiegel, and A.J. 
*Heschel to yTs. He was one of the founders of the Ameri- 
can Academy for Jewish Research in 1919 and served as its 
president until 1947. He raised substantial sums of money 
for classics such as *Kasovsky’s concordance of the Mishnah 
and Tosefta, B.M. *Lewin’s Ozar ha-Geonim, and *Schreiber’s 
Meiri. He helped found the Institute for Jewish Studies at the 
Hebrew University and taught there in 1928-29. Finally, he 
played a major role in training and ordaining 650 rabbis over 
the course of two generations. 

Ginzberg devoted most of his academic scholarship to 
three fields: Aggadah, the Jerusalem Talmud, and Geonica. 
In the realm of Aggadah, The Legends of the Jews (7 vols., 
1909-38) remains unsurpassed. It also appeared in Hebrew 
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translation (6 vols., 1966-75) and in a one-volume abridge- 
ment called Legends of the Bible (1956). It retells the story of 
the Bible from Adam to Chronicles, weaving together thou- 
sands of aggadot culled from early and late Midrashim, Philo, 
Josephus, the Apocrypha, and the Church Fathers. In other 
words, Ginzberg systematically collected and rearranged the 
aggadah, as Maimonides had the halakhah in his Mishneh 
Torah. In addition to his Legends, his dissertation was de- 
voted to Die Haggada bei den Kirchenvatern (1899-1900) and 
in 1928 he published over 40 *Genizah fragments of Midrash 
in Ginzei Schechter, volume 1. 

In the realm of the Jerusalem Talmud, his Seridei Yeru- 
shalmi (1909) remains the only published volume of Genizah 
fragments of this basic rabbinic work. His Perushim ve- 
Hidushim ba-Yerushalmi on Berakhot, Chapters 1-5 (1941-61) 
remains one of the only scientific commentaries to the Yeru- 
shalmi. He also wrote commentaries on several other tractates; 
his commentary on Pesahim was scheduled for publication in 
2005-6, over 50 years after his death. 

In the realm of Geonica, the first volume of Geonica 
(1909) remains one of the few English language introductions 
to the field. The second volume of Geonica, as well as Ginzei 
Schechter, volume 2, contain over 100 Genizah fragments of 
geonic responsa and commentaries and early Karaite works. 

Ginzberg also wrote a book of biographies (Students, 
Scholars and Saints, 1928), an early study of the Zadokite Frag- 
ment from the Genizah which later turned out to be one of 
the Dead Sea Scrolls (Eine Unbekannte Judische Sekte, 1922; 
An Unknown Jewish Sect, 1976), and two volumes of col- 
lected articles (On Jewish Law and Lore, 1955; Al Halakhah 
ve-Aggadah, 1960). 

Ginzberg was a leading proponent of the “Positive-His- 
torical School,” which later became the Conservative move- 
ment. In an essay from 1901 about Rabbi Zacharias *Frankel 
(1801-1875), the founder of this school of thought in Germany, 
Ginzberg describes Frankel’s historical Judaism, which was re- 
ally Ginzberg’s own: “We may now understand the apparent 
contradiction between the theory and practice of the positive- 
historic school. One may, for instance, conceive of the origin 
and idea of Sabbath rest as the professor of Protestant theol- 
ogy at a German university would conceive it, and yet mi- 
nutely observe the smallest detail of the Sabbath observances 
known to strict Orthodoxy. For an adherent of this school, 
the sanctity of the Sabbath reposes not upon the fact that it 
was proclaimed on Sinai, but on the fact that the Sabbath idea 
found for thousands of years its expression in Jewish souls.” 
In other words, the authority of Jewish law does not derive 
from a one-time event of revelation at Mt. Sinai but from the 
fact that Kelal Yisrael, the collective Jewish people, observed 
Jewish law for thousands of years. 

Ginzberg believed that it was not possible to understand 
Jewish history and culture without a thorough knowledge of 
Jewish law (“The Significance of the Halachah for Jewish His- 
tory,’ 1929). Furthermore, we now know from a recently pub- 
lished volume (The Responsa of Professor Louis Ginzberg, 1996) 
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that Ginzberg was a prolific posek (decisor) for the Conserva- 
tive movement between 1913 and 1953. He wrote over 100 re- 
sponsa, first as chair of the Committee on the Interpretation 
of Jewish Law of the *United Synagogue (1917-27), and then 
as a private posek. From his responsa, one can learn about 
his approach to Jewish law. On the one hand, he was quite 
strict with regard to liturgical and synagogue-related issues: 
“I am not one of those who likes ‘new things; and I have a 
special aversion to changes in the customs of the synagogue” 
(ibid., p. 99). 

On the other hand, he usually judged a case on its own 
merits and frequently arrived at a lenient decision. Ginzberg 
occasionally prohibited something not because it was tech- 
nically forbidden by Jewish law, but in order to preserve the 
“spirit of the law” or to prevent “mar’it ayin” (the appearance 
of impropriety) or “hillul ha-shem” (the desecration of God’s 
name). He opposed introducing the organ into the synagogue 
because it would cut off American Jewry from Kelal Yisrael. 

In Ginzberg’s opinion, Jewish law is determined by 
the Talmud and the *rishonim (early authorities ca. 1000- 
1500 C.E.) and not by Midrashim, later customs, or the *aharo- 
nim (1500ff.). 

Ginzberg was a lifelong Zionist. His second article, pub- 
lished in Dutch in 1899, was a “Plea for Zionism.” He was a 
ZOA delegate to the Zionist Congress in Basel in 1905. In 1918, 
he said that the United Synagogue of America “should take 
an active part in the work for the restoration of Palestine.” He 
believed that the State of Israel must respect the Sabbath and 
kashrut and leave matters of marriage and divorce to the rab- 
binate. But he was opposed to religious coercion of the State 
against Jews who do not recognize the authority of halakhah. 
He was opposed to mixing religion with politics because it 
would lead to the weakening of religion and the corruption of 
politics. According to Historical Judaism, Jewish nationalism 
without religion is like a tree without fruit, and Jewish religion 
without nationalism is like a tree without roots. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Druck, R. Levi Ginzberg (Heb., 1934); A. 
Marx et al. (eds.), Louis Ginzberg Jubilee Volume, 2 vols. (1945), incl. 
bibl. by B. Cohen; E. Ginzberg, Keeper of the Law: Louis Ginzberg 
(1966, 19967); D. Golinkin, The Responsa of Professor Louis Ginzberg 
(1996), incl. intro. and extensive bibl. 

[David Golinkin (274 ed.)] 


GINZBURG, ISER (1872-1947), Hebrew and Yiddish jour- 
nalist, short story writer, and editor. Ginzburg was born in De- 
veltov (Russia), and as a youth became influenced by the ideals 
of the *Haskalah. He settled in the U.S. in 1893, and graduated 
from Cornell University Medical School in 1900. Influenced 
by radical politics, he contributed articles to American-Yid- 
dish publications, including the Fraye Arbeter Shtime and Tsu- 
kunft, and was on the staff of the Forverts. Ginzburg also re- 
mained active as a Hebrew-language journalist, contributing 
to publications such as Hatoren and Hadoar. He wrote on con- 
temporary problems and reviewed books dealing with Jewish 
religion, literature, and history. His major works are Der Tal- 
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mud, Zayn Antshteyung un Antviklung (“The Talmud, Its Ori- 
gins and Development,’ 1910); Di Antshteyung fun Kristntum 
(“The Origin of Christianity,’ 1917); Yidishe Denker un Poeten 
in Mitlelter (“Jewish Thinkers and Poets in the Middle Ages,” 
2 vols., 1918-9); Maimonides (1935). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 2 (1958), 223f. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
H. Rogoff, Der Gayst fun Forverts (1954), 107-14. 


[Elias Schulman / Marc Miller (2"4 ed.)] 


GINZBURG, NATALIA (1917-1991), Italian novelist and 
playwright. Natalia Ginzburg, who was born in Palermo, was 
the daughter of the biologist, Giuseppe Levi, and a non-Jew- 
ish mother. She studied in Turin, where her associates were 
the Jewish anti-fascist intellectuals who were active in the Ital- 
ian resistance. Her first husband, Leone Ginzburg, a victim of 
the Nazis, died in a Roman prison in 1944. Her first story, La 
strada che va in cittd (1942; Road to the City, 1949), appeared 
under the pen name “Alessandra Tornimparte.” Later works 
are E stato cosi (1947), the novel Tutti i nostri ieri (1952; Eng. 
ed. Dead Yesterdays, 1956; U.S. ed. A Light for Fools, 1957), the 
short story volume Valentino (1957), Le voci della sera (1961; 
Voices in the Evening, 1963), and Le piccole virtu (1962). Nata- 
lia Ginzburg’s characters, who are lonely, persecuted, and en- 
gaged in a hopeless quest for sympathy and understanding, 
include many Jews. Her deep pessimism was overcome, for 
once, in her outstanding work, Lessico famigliare (1963; Fam- 
ily Sayings, 1967). This is a psychological novel based on the 
author's recollections of her own family and the events of her 
youth. The characters range from the bourgeois, assimilated 
Jews of the late 19'* century, personified by her father, to the 
anti-fascist circles of Turin and her first friends. But the book’s 
main achievement lies in the distinctive language of the nar- 
rative. Natalia Ginzburg uses her family’s private phraseology, 
including many expressions from Spanish- and German-Jew- 
ish dialects, in such a way that it plays a leading role in recre- 
ating the flavor of an age. Natalia Ginzburg’s three plays are 
Ti ho sposato per allegria, La segretaria, and Linserzione. The 
last was produced as The Advertisement by the National The- 
ater in London. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: O. Lombardi, La giovane narrativa (1963); 
G. Romano, in: Scritti in memoria di L. Carpi (1967), 202-4; S. Paci- 
fici, A Guide to Contemporary Italian Literature (1962), index. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Clementelli, Invito alla lettura di Natalia Ginz- 
burg (1996); A.O. Bullock, Natalia Ginzburg: Human Relationships 
in a Changing World (1991); I. Giovanna, Natalia Ginzburg: la casa, 
la citta, la storia ((1996); M.L. Quarsiti, Natalia Ginzburg: bibliogra- 
fia 1934-1992 (1996); M. Pflug, Natalia Ginzburg: arditamente timida 
(1997); idem, Natalia Ginzburg:una biografia (1997); G. Borri, Nata- 
lia Ginzburg (1999); A. Jeannet, G. Sanguinetti Katz (eds.), Natalia 
Ginzburg, a Voice of the Twentieth Century (2000); C. Borrelli, Notizie 
di Natalia Ginzburg (2002); C. Nocentini, “Racial Laws and Intern- 
ment in Natalia Ginzburg’s ‘Lessico famigliare;” in: The Most Ancient 
of Minorities (2002), 147-55; T.L. Picarazzi, Maternal Desire: Natalia 
Ginzburg’s Mothers, Daughters and Sisters (2002); N. Ginzburg, Its 
Hard to Talk about Yourself (2003). 


[Giorgio Romano] 
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GINZBURG, SIMON (1890-1944), poet and critic. Ginz- 
burg was born in the village of Lipniki, Volhynia, where he 
received a traditional education. He published his first poem 
in Ha-Shilloah in 1910. In 1912 he settled in the U.S., studied at 
Columbia University, and obtained a doctorate from Dropsie 
College in 1923. He immigrated to Palestine in 1933, but re- 
turned to America shortly before World War 11 as the emissary 
of the Hebrew Writers’ Association. He was one of the editors 
of Ha-Toren (1913-15) and Luah Ahiever in 1918, and a contrib- 
utor to numerous Hebrew publications. Both in content and 
language, Ginzburg was greatly influenced by Bialik to whom 
he dedicated his book of poems Shirim u-Foemot (“Songs and 
Poems,” 1931). Essentially a romantic poet, the American rural 
landscape attracted him, but he was repelled by the noise of 
New York. In Ahavat Hoshea (“Love of Hosea,” 1935), he re- 
veals dramatic ability; the twilight of the Northern Kingdom 
and the regeneration of the Jews on the eve of disaster are 
used to suggest a significant lesson for contemporary Jewry. 
In addition to a biography in English of Moses Hayyim Luz- 
zatto (1931), Ginzburg published three of his plays, with critical 
notes, including Maaseh Shimshon from a manuscript in the 
New York Public Library, his poetry, Sefer ha-Shirim (“Book of 
Poems,’ 1944-45), and an edition of his letters, under the title 
R. Moshe Hayyim Luzzatto u-Venei Doro (“R. Moshe Hayyim 
Luzzatto and His Contemporaries,” 1936). These works, and 
his critical essays on the poet, are a major contribution to Luz- 
zatto scholarship. His other critical essays were collected in 
Be-Massekhet ha-Sifrut (“In the Web of Literature,” 1945). He 
translated Coleridge's The Rime of the Ancient Mariner into 
Hebrew, as well as D.H. Lawrence's Sons and Lovers, and po- 
ems by Tennyson, Hood, Byron, and Poe. 

His younger brother PESAH (1894-1947), also born in the 
village of Lipniki, studied in Odessa, and lived for a time in 
the United States (1913-18), England, Canada, and the Scandi- 
navian countries before settling in Palestine in 1922. He pub- 
lished several newspapers, which were, however, short-lived; 
edited various magazines; and was a night editor of Haaretz 
for about 20 years. Pesah’s poems, short stories, and articles 
appeared in the Hebrew press, a number of them also as sep- 
arate booklets, including Regina Ashkenazi (1919) and Sippur 
Erez Yisraeli (1945). He translated extensively, mainly Scandi- 
navian and English literary works. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Epstein, Soferim Ivriyyim ba-Amerikah, 1 
(1952), 92-103; Waxman, Literature, 4 (19607), 1067-69. 

[Eisig Silberschlag] 


GINZBURG, VITALY LAZAREVICH (1916- ), Russian 
physicist and Nobel laureate. Ginzburg was born in Moscow 
and obtained his Ph.D. in physics (1940) from Moscow State 
University. In 1941 he joined the Lebedev Physical Institute of 
the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences (FIAN), where he remained, 
including the period in World War 11 when the Institute was 
evacuated to Kazan. He research was greatly influenced by 
the Russian physicists I.E. Tamm and L.D. *Landau (Nobel 
Prize in physics in 1962). Ginzburg won the Nobel Prize in 
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physics in 2003 for his contributions to understanding super- 
conductivity, which allows electric currents to pass through 
some metals and other materials (superconductors) at very 
low temperatures. Type 1 superconductors displace magnetic 
flow to allow the passage of electric currents. Type 2 super- 
conductors allow the passage of electric currents despite the 
persistence of magnetic fields. The distinction is important to 
the practical applications of superconductivity such as mag- 
netic resonance imaging (MRI) in medicine. His main theo- 
retical contribution was to recognize the role of wave function 
in superconducting materials. Ginzburg also made important 
contributions to the design of Soviet thermonuclear weapons, 
especially by suggesting “lithium as the source for generating 
tritium’ hydrogen in the reaction. He had a broad interest 
in the development and applications of theoretical physics 
and astrophysics. He succeeded in becoming a correspond- 
ing member (1953) and a full member (1966) of the U.S.S.R. 
Academy of Sciences despite the antisemitism of the Stalinist 
era. He was editor of Russia's principal physics journal (Phys- 
ics-Uspekhi) from 1998. His democratic and pro-Israel views 
are set out in his autobiography. 


[Michael Denman (2" ed.)] 


°GIORGIO (Zorzi), FRANCESCO (Franciscus Georgius 
Venetus; 1460-1540), kabbalist of the Franciscan Order of 
Minor Friars. Giorgio was the author of De Harmonia Mundi 
(1525) and In Scripturam Sacram et Philosophos Tria Millia 
Problemata (1536), which was placed on the donec corrigatur 
(“till it is corrected”) list of prohibited books. After the cen- 
sorships of G. Contarini, *Sixtus of Siena, R. Bellarmino, etc., 
the most famous is that of Marin Mersenne, Quaestiones...in 
Genesim, cum...textus explicatione. In volumine Atheir...expug- 
natur, et F. Georgii...cabalistica dogmata...repelluntur (1623). 
Giorgio was a cousin of Marino Sanuto, who mentions him 
in his Diarii, a friend of Gershom *Soncino, and the spon- 
sor of several converts; his Hebrew library awakened the in- 
terest of H.C. Agrippa and Egidio da Viterbo. He was one of 
the active intermediaries in the controversial divorce case of 
Henry viii of England. His pupil Archangelus of Burgun- 
uovo, the defender of Giovanni *Pico della Mirandola, plagia- 
rized his works. A disciple of G. *Postel, Guy *Le Févre de la 
Boderie, translated the De Harmonia into French in 1578 and 
dedicated it to a member of the heterodox Family of Love. A 
manuscript of his detailed commentaries on the kabbalistic 
theses of Pico della Mirandola is in the National Library in 
Jerusalem (Yahuda Collection). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Vasoli, Testi scelti (1955); Biographie Uni- 
verselle, s.v. Georges; A. Mercati and A.P.M.J. Pelzer, Dizionario Eccle- 
siatico, 3 (1958), 8.v. Zorzi; D.W. Amram, The Makers of Hebrew Books 
in Italy (1909); L. Thorndike, A History of Magic and Experimental 
Science, 6 (1941); R. Wittkower, Architectural Principles in the Age of 
Humanism (19622); F. Secret, Le Zéhar chez les Kabbalistes chrétiens 
(1958); idem, Les kabbalistes chrétiens de la Renaissance (1964); idem, 
in: Bibliotheque d’Humanisme et Renaissance, 30 (1968). 


[Francois Secret] 
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GIOVANNI MARIA (c. 1470-c. 1530), Italian lute player, 
born in Germany. His original Jewish name is unknown and 
when, after settling in Florence, he was baptized, he took his 
new name in honor of Cardinal Giovanni de’ Medici. He was 
still often referred to, however, as “Giovanni Maria, the Jew. 
In 1492 he was condemned to death for murder, but fled to 
Rome, where he entered the service of the Cardinal de Medici. 
When the cardinal became Pope Leo x, Giovanni Maria was 
given the revenues of the township of Verrocchio, with the 
title of count. He subsequently entered the service of Pope 
Clement v1, the doge of Venice, and the dukes of Mantua 
and Urbino. A few of Giovanni Maria’s own compositions 
were published and he is referred to with admiration in vari- 
ous literary works of the period. His son Camillo was also a 
musician in the papal service. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pirro, in: Mélanges ... H. Hauvette (1934); C. 
Roth, The Jews in the Renaissance (1959), 281-3; U. Cassuto, Gli Ebrei 
a Firenze nell’ eta del Rinascimento (1918), 192f. 

[Cecil Roth] 


GIRGASHITES (Heb. °¥373), one of the nations inhabit- 
ing the land of Canaan (Gen. 15:21; Deut. 7:1; Josh. 3:10; Neh. 
9:8). The name also appears as that of the fifth ethnic group 
descended from Canaan (Gen. 10:16; 1 Chron. 1:14). Although 
the Girgashites are not referred to in the narrative of the wars 
of conquests, and their locality is not stated, they are named by 
Joshua among the peoples the Israelites dispossessed (24:11). 

They have been uncertainly identified with the Qaraqi- 
sha, allies of the Hittites in their wars with Ramses 11. If that 
identification is correct the Girgashites would have been part 
of the southward migrations from Anatolia of peoples dis- 
placed by the fall of the Hittite empire ca. 1200 B.c.E. A per- 
sonal name grgs appears in Ugaritic, but its connection with 
this people is unknown. The sibilant termination of the bibli- 
cal name suggests a Hurrian origin. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Maisler (Mazar), in: ZAw, 50 (1932), 86-87; 
E.A. Speiser (ed.), Genesis (Eng., 1964), 69. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
S. Ahituv, Joshua (1995), 93. 


GIROUD, FRANCOISE (France Gourdji; 1916-2003), 
French journalist and writer. Born in Geneva, Switzerland, 
Giroud, an ardent polemicist, was a major figure in the po- 
litical press in France. In 1953, she co-founded with Jean- 
Jacques Servan-Schreiber one of France’s first news magazines, 
LExpress, which began as a weekly supplement of Les Echos, a 
daily newspaper specializing in economics, but soon became 
a mainstay of France's political landscape. Giroud’s journalis- 
tic motto was “understanding quickly how things work, and 
helping people to understand quickly.” LExpress was aimed at 
revolutionizing the French press by “telling people the truth,” 
in Servan-Schreiber’s words; important writers took part in 
the project, including left-wing thinkers like Camus and Sartre 
and center-right writers like Malraux and Mauriac. From the 
beginning, L’Express voiced strong and clear opinions against 
colonial wars, which were often met with censorship from the 
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State. Giroud, a journalist and political columnist for most of 
her life, also held government positions as secretary of state 
for the condition of women (1974) and secretary of state for 
culture (1976-79). An outspoken, but moderate feminist, she 
played a vital role in the creation of a feminist press in France, 
and directed the monthly women’s magazine Elle. From 1983 
on, she was an editorialist and columnist on the center-left 
weekly Le Nouvel Observateur. Her published books include 
Lou, histoire d'une femme libre (2004), Les taches du léopard 
(2005), and Une Femme honorable (1982). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Giroud, Profession journaliste, conversa- 
tions avec Martine de Rebaudy (2001). 


[Dror Franck Sullaper (274 ed.)] 


GISCALA (Gush Halav; Heb. 277 wa), ancient Jewish city 
in Upper Galilee, today the Christian- Arab village of al-Jish, 
5 mi. (c.8 km.) N.W. of Safed. According to the Mishnah, “the 
acropolis of Gush Halav” was surrounded by a wall built in the 
time of Joshua (Ar. 9:6). Canaanite and Israelite remains from 
the Early Bronze and Iron Ages have been uncovered there but 
the city is first mentioned (as Giscala) in connection with the 
history of the Jewish War (66-70/73). It was the birthplace of 
the Zealot leader *John (Johanan) b. Levi of Giscala, a dealer 
in oil, who fortified the city at his own expense and escaped to 
Jerusalem with his followers when the Romans surrounded it; 
Giscala thereupon surrendered - the last city in Galilee to fall 
to the Romans (Jos., Wars, 2:275, 590; 4:92-120, 208; Life, 70, 
75, 189). After the destruction of the Second Temple, during 
the days of the amoraim and tannaim, Jews also lived there. 
The city was situated in the center of an olive-growing district 
and derived its main livelihood from oil; the inhabitants also 
engaged in the production of silk (Tosef., Shev. 7:15; Eccl. R. 
2:8, no. 2). A Jewish community continued into the Middle 
Ages, at least until the 13 century. The village was severely 
damaged by an earthquake in 1873. 

On the summit of the hill on which Giscala stands is a 
Maronite church with the remains of an ancient synagogue be- 
neath it and, at its foot, near a spring, are the ruins of a second 
synagogue, excavated by H. Kohl and C. Watzinger in 1916, in 
which an Aramaic inscription was found on a column men- 
tioning a certain Yose son of Tanhum. The latter synagogue 
was excavated in 1977-78 by E. Meyers, J.F. Strange, and C. 
Meyers, and dated to between 250-551 c.£. A hoard of Roman 
coins was also found in the village. Numerous rock tombs are 
scattered through the village and its vicinity; according to an 
unsubstantiated local tradition, these include the graves of 
*Shemaiah and *Avtalyon. A monumental tomb built of ma- 
sonry and with a large sarcophagus was excavated in 1973 by 
G. Edelstein and E Vitto. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah / Shimon Gibson (2"¢ ed.)] 


Modern Period 

In October 1948 when it was taken by the Israeli army, the 
Muslims left and the Christian inhabitants of the neighbor- 
ing Kafr Bir‘im came to settle in the village soon afterwards. 
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Since then, the village population has been made up almost 
exclusively of members of the Maronite sect, forming Israel's 
major Maronite community. In 1968, it had 1,650 inhabitants. 
Its economy was based on olives, figs, deciduous fruits, vine- 
yards, tobacco fields, and beef cattle. The historical name Gush 
Halav (“Milk Clod”) assumedly points to the production of 
milk and cheese for which the village has been famous at least 
since the early Middle Ages; some scholars, however, assume 
that the name refers to the light color of the local limestone, in 
contrast with the dark-reddish basalt rock of the neighboring 
village Ra’s al-Ahmar (“Red Mountain Top”), today moshav 
Kerem Ben Zimrah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Aharoni, Hitnahalut Shivtei Yisrael ba- 
Galil ha-Elyon (1957), 14; S. Klein (ed.), Sefer ha-Yishuv, 2 vols. 
(1939-44), $.v.; H. Kohl and C. Watzinger, Antike Synagogen in Gali- 
laea (1916), 107ff.; Hamburger, in: 18, 4 (1954), 201ff. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: S.J. Saller, Second Revised Catalogue of the Ancient 
Synagogues of the Holy Land (1972), 49; E. Meyers, “Ancient Gush 
Halav (Giscala), Palestinian Synagogues and the Eastern Diaspora,” 
in: J. Gutman (ed.), Ancient Synagogues. The State of Research (1981), 
61-77; Z. Ilan, Ancient Synagogues in Israel (1991), 25-27; Y. Tsafrir, L. 
Di Segni, and J. Green, Tabula Imperii Romani. Iudaea — Palaestina. 
Maps and Gazetteer (1994), 136; B. Bagatti, Ancient Christian Villages 
of Galilee (2001), 190-95. 


GISER, MOSES DAVID (Moyshe; 1893-1952), Yiddish writer 
and editor. Born in Radom (Poland), Giser was deported dur- 
ing World War 1 for labor in Germany. In 1919, he published 
his first poem in Der Yidisher Arbeter (Vienna). Returning to 
Warsaw in 1921, he joined the Yiddish expressionistic group 
*Khaliastre. He emigrated to Argentina in 1924, where he 
taught in Yiddish schools, continued publishing his works 
(many under his pseudonym David Bender), operated a print- 
ing press, and edited the Yiddish publications Zid-Amerike, 
Pasific, and Dos Yidishe Vort. While his early lyrics focused 
on Polish Jews in cities and villages, his later lyrics dealt with 
Latin American scenes and people. A posthumous edition of 
his selected works appeared as Dos Gezang fun a Lebn (“The 
Song of a Life,’ 1953). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 2 (1958), 241-3; M. Ravitch, Mayn 
Leksikon, 1 (1945), 55 ff} ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Talush, Yidishe 


Shrayber (1953). 
[Melech Ravitch / Marc Miller (24 ed.)] 


GISSIN, AVSHALOM (1896-1921), pioneer in the military 
defense of the yishuv. Born in Petah Tikvah, Gissin studied at 
the officers’ school of the Turkish Army in Istanbul and Da- 
mascus. At the end of World War 1 he returned to Palestine 
and founded *Maccabi and the scout movement in Petah Tik- 
vah, where he schooled local youth in the use of arms. When 
Arab riots broke out in 1921, Gissin left his work as a surveyor 
in the south and returned to his home to organize the defense 
of the settlement. He was killed with three others in battle 
while defending Petah Tikvah against armed Bedouins. Mac- 
cabi Avshalom, the Petah Tikvah soccer team, is named after 
him. His grandfather, EPHRAIM GISSIN (1835-1898), born in 
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Mohilev, Belorussia, was an early member of Hovevei Zion 
and went to Erez Israel in 1895, joining his three sons and 
daughter who had settled in Petah Tikvah. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tidhar, 2 (1947), 741-2, 770. 


GISZKALAY (Gush Halav), JANOS (pseudonym of David 
Widder; 1888-1951), Hungarian poet and journalist, and leader 
of the Hungarian and Transylvanian Zionist movements. Born 
in Nyitra, Giszkalay worked in Budapest, where he contributed 
to the Jewish press and, from 1918, edited the Zionist newspa- 
per, Zsidé Szemle. During the “White Terror” which followed 
the defeat of Béla *Kun in 1918, he wrote justifying a Jewish 
girl’s protest in a school essay against the Hungarian persecu- 
tion of the Jews. Giszkalay maintained that antisemites had 
no moral right to demand patriotism of the oppressed Hun- 
garian Jews. This led to an order for his arrest and he fled to 
Romania, where he joined the staff of Uj Kelet, the Hungar- 
ian-language Jewish daily in Kolozsvar (Cluj), Transylvania. 
Giszkalay’s verse betrays the influence of E. Ady, the leading 
modern Hungarian poet, who was himself greatly influenced 
by the Bible. Outstanding for their enthusiasm and richness of 
language, Giszkalay’s poems deeply impressed Zionist youth. 
His best-known poems were Kezét fel az égre, ki férfi ki bator! 
(“Whoever is a man, whoever is courageous, let him raise his 
hand!”); A messids heroldja (“The Herald of the Messiah”); and 
Péntek a hdboruban (“A Wartime Friday Night”). Anthologies 
of his poems include Uj préfécidk (“New Prophecies,’ 1923). He 
also wrote a children’s story, Vitéz Bendja harom utja (“Three 
Journeys of Knight Benayahu,” 1928). Giszkalay’s Zionist ac- 
tivities encouraged many Hungarian Jews to settle in Erez 
Israel. In 1941 he immigrated to Palestine, where he worked 
as a shepherd on kibbutz Ma‘agan. Later he moved to Haifa, 
where he translated his own works into Hebrew. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Danzig, in: Davar (April 13, 1951); Magyar 
Zsid6 Lexikon (1929); Szaz év zsidé magyar kéltdi (1943), 241, 243. 


[Baruch Yaron] 


GITAI, AMOS (1950-— ), Israeli film director. Gitai made over 
46 movies and regularly showed his films at prestigious inter- 
national festivals, where they often won awards. He triumphed 
at the Cannes Film Festival in 2005 when Hanna Laslo, the 
leading actress in his film Free Zone, won the Best Actress 
Award, the first time an Israeli actress has been so honored. 
Born in Haifa, Gitai studied architecture and earned a doc- 
torate at the University of California, Berkeley. In the 1970s, 
while studying in the U.S., he began making documentaries, 
then moved to Paris for more than ten years. He continued 
to direct documentaries and also began making features. 
His films usually focus on Jewish history or crises in Israel 
and express his strong left-wing perspective. His 1989 film, 
Berlin Jerusalem, a look at friends in Germany in the 1920s 
who move to Palestine, won the critics’ prize at the Venice 
International Film Festival. In 1993, he returned to Israel. 
While he is celebrated abroad, his films generally receive a 
less enthusiastic reaction in Israel. His 1999 film, Kadosh, is 
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about ultra-Orthodox sisters; in 2000, he drew on his own 
experiences in the Yom Kippur War in the film, Kippur; and 
his 2002 film, Kedma, examines the fate of a group of immi- 
grants to Palestine just before the establishment of the state. 
His other films include Yom Yom (1998), Eden (2001), and 
Promised Land (2004). 


[Hannah Brown (2"4 ed.)] 


GITIN, SEYMOUR (Sy; 1936-_), U.S. archaeologist. Gitin 
was born in Buffalo, New York. He earned a B.A. in ancient 
history at the University of Buffalo and studied ancient Near 
Eastern languages and literature in the rabbinic program at 
the Hebrew Union College—-Jewish Institute of Religion in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. There he earned a B.A. (1959) and an M.A. 
in Hebrew letters as well as receiving ordination (1962). Dur- 
ing this period, he spent a year in Jerusalem at the Hebrew 
University, studying ancient Hebrew texts and archaeology, 
and in 1961 he participated in the archaeological survey of the 
Western Negev directed by Nelson *Glueck. 

In the late 1960s, he continued his archaeological studies 
with Nelson Glueck and with William G. Dever at the Hebrew 
Union College, first in Cincinnati and then in Jerusalem. From 
1970 through 1975, he studied Near Eastern languages at the 
Hebrew University with Jonas Greenfield and epigraphy and 
paleography with Joseph Naveh, and completed an intensive 
tutorial archaeological research program with faculty mem- 
bers of the Hebrew University and his dissertation supervisor 
William G. Dever. In 1970, he joined the Tell Gezer excava- 
tion staff, where he was a senior field archaeologist from 1971 
to 1975. In 1971, he also served as senior field archaeologist 
for the Jebel Qaaqir excavations. In 1976, he became director 
of the Gezer Publications Program and during 1977-78 was 
assistant professor of the archaeology of the Land of Israel 
at the Jerusalem campus of the Hebrew Union College. In 
1979, he was awarded a Ph.D. from the Hebrew Union Col- 
lege—Jewish Institute of Religion in Cincinnati. His disserta- 
tion, A Ceramic Typology of the Late Iron Age, Persian, and 
Hellenistic Periods at Tell Gezer, appeared as an Annual of the 
Nelson Glueck School of Biblical Archaeology. In 1980, he 
was appointed as the fifth long-term director and professor 
of archaeology at the W.F. Albright Institute of Archaeologi- 
cal Research, where in 1994 he became the Dorot director and 
professor of archaeology. 

As Albright director, Gitin has been the creative force 
behind the establishment of the institute as an international 
center for the study of cultural and economic interconnections 
in antiquity in the Eastern Mediterranean basin. He also de- 
veloped a doctoral and post-doctoral fellowship program in 
ancient Near Eastern studies at the Albright, which is one of 
the most extensive research programs of its kind in the world. 
Despite the complex political climate of the region, this pro- 
gram has successfully promoted academic ties and collabora- 
tion between students and scholars of different cultural and 
religious backgrounds. Today, the Albright is the only such 
institute in the Middle East where foreign, Israeli, and Pales- 
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tinian scholars continue to interact and exchange information 
on a friendly and congenial basis. 

Gitin’s own research has resulted in major contributions 
to the field of archaeology, as seen in his groundbreaking work 
in late Philistine studies of the Iron Age 11, which has dra- 
matically altered the traditional perception of the history of 
the Philistines. His research is based on the results of the Tel 
Miqne-Ekron excavations, jointly sponsored by the Albright 
Institute and the Hebrew University, and directed by Gitin for 
14 seasons during the years 1981-96 with his colleague Trude 
*Dothan. Contrary to conventional wisdom, Gitin has dem- 
onstrated that around 1000 B.c.£., the Philistines had not as- 
similated into one of the major culture groups, the Canaan- 
ites, Phoenicians, or Israelites. Rather they continued to exist 
for another 400 years, at the end of which the Philistines of 
*Ekron achieved the zenith of their economic development 
under the influence of the Neo-Assyrian empire. In his more 
than 60 publications on the development of Philistine mate- 
rial culture, best summarized in his 1997 article “The Neo-As- 
syrian Empire and its Western Periphery: The Levant, with a 
Focus on Philistine Ekron,” Gitin has shown that it was a pro- 
cess of acculturation which ultimately contributed to the dis- 
appearance of the Philistines from the pages of history. This is 
supported by his publications, “A Royal Dedicatory Inscription 
from Ekron” (1998, with T. Dothan and J. Naveh), analyzing 
one of the most important archaeological finds of the 20" cen- 
tury, and “Israelite and Philistine Cult and the Archaeological 
Record: The ‘Smoking Gun’ Phenomenon” (2003). These and 
his other publications on the unique assemblage of incense 
altars from Ekron have helped to establish a new perception 
of Philistine cultic practices and their sitz im leben in the an- 
cient Near East. 

Gitin also created and directs the international research 
project “The Neo-Assyrian Empire in the 7 Century Bc: A 
Study of the Interactions between Center and Periphery.’ The 
project, under the aegis of the Council of American Overseas 
Research Centers, located at the Smithsonian Institution in 
Washington, D.c., is designed to investigate the growth and 
development of the first “world market” in history and in- 
volves 50 scholars working in Bahrain, Cyprus, Egypt, Greece, 
Iran, Iraq, Israel, Jordan, Spain, Syria, Tunisia, and Turkey. 

In recognition of his archaeological experience, Gitin 
was appointed editor of the three-volume work in progress, 
The Ancient Pottery of Israel and Its Neighbors from the Neo- 
lithic through the Hellenistic Period, which is destined to be- 
come the archaeologist’s “ceramic bible.” The project is spon- 
sored by the Israel Exploration Society, the Albright Institute, 
the Israel Antiquities Authority, and the American Schools of 
Oriental Research. 

Gitin is the recipient of the University of Buffalo's Dis- 
tinguished Alumni award (1998), a doctorate of human let- 
ters, honoris causa, from the Hebrew Union College (2003), 
and the Israel Museum's Percia Schimmel Award for Distin- 
guished Contributions to the Archaeology of Eretz Israel and 
the Lands of the Bible (2004). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Boone, “In Search of a Lost World (Ar- 
chaeologist Seymour Gitin, ’56, Makes a Historic Discovery about the 
Long-Elusive City of Ekron, Ancient Capital of the Philistines),” in: 
UB Today, State University of New York at Buffalo (1997), 34-35; J.A. 
Blakely, “The Albright Institute 1980-2000, Establishing a Vision (S. 
Gitin’s Directorship), in: J.D. Seger, An Asor Mosaic, A Centennial 
History of the American Schools of Oriental Research (2000), 175-217; 
S.W. Crawford, “Introduction and Appreciation,” in: $.W. Crawford 
et al., Festschrift in Honor of Seymour Gitin (2006). 


[Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


GITLIN, JACOB (1880-1953), South African communal 
leader. For half a century Gitlin was the moving spirit in 
Zionist activities in *Cape Town, where he arrived from Vilna, 
Lithuania, in 1902. His furniture business became the unoffi- 
cial headquarters of the Zionist movement there. As chairman 
of the Western Province (Cape) Zionist Council, he helped 
to make the organization one of the most influential Zionist 
centers in South Africa. Active in many spheres, he helped to 
found the Cape Board of Jewish Education. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Gitlin, The Vision Amazing (1950), in- 


dex. 
[Louis Hotz] 


GITLOW, BENJAMIN (1891-1965), U.S. Socialist and one- 
time Communist. Gitlow was born in New Jersey. He early 
became active in the Socialist Party and in the Retail Clerks 
Union of New York. Nominated in 1917 by the Socialist Party 
for the New York assembly, Gitlow was elected but became 
convinced that more revolutionary action was necessary and 
helped form the American Communist Labor Party. Elected 
to its Labor Committee at its 1919 founding convention, Git- 
low was arrested that same year for publishing revolutionary 
material and served a three-year term. Gitlow then became a 
member of the Communist International executive committee 
and presidium, and also held a high position in the American 
Communist Party. While serving as general secretary in 1929, 
he and some associates were expelled by Moscow for not fol- 
lowing the international communist line. In 1933, along with 
Lazar Becker, a colleague, he formed the Workers Communist 
League, later the Socialist Party. Disillusioned with Marxism, 
he became involved in investigations to expose the Commu- 
nist movement and eventually wrote a bitter attack on the 
movement in his autobiography, I Confess: The Truth About 


American Communism (1940). 
[Albert A. Blum] 


GITTAIM (Heb. 0°53), biblical city in the northern Shephelah. 
Its name is derived from Gath, and some of the biblical verses 
mentioning Gath may, in fact, refer to Gittaim (e.g., 1 Sam. 
7:14; 1 Kings 2:39; 11 Kings 12:18; 1 Chron. 7:21; 8:13; 11 Chron. 
26:6). Since, according to the Bible, the Beerothites of the tribe 
of Benjamin fled to Gittaim (11 Sam. 4:3), the city must have 
been situated in the vicinity of this tribe. It is mentioned to- 
gether with Hadid, Neballat, Lydda, and Ono in Nehemiah 
11:33. Some scholars identify Gi-im-tu, the city captured by 
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Sargon II in 712 B.C.£., with Gittaim, and not Gath. Eusebius 
locates it between Antipatris and Jabneh (Onom. 72:2-3); it 
appears as Gitta on the Madaba Map. Recent studies have 
shown that it was probably located at Tel Ra’s Abu Humayd 
near Ramleh, a large site of some 100 dunams containing 
surface pottery dating from the Early Iron Age to the Arab 
period. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mazar, in: EJ, 4 (1954), 227-35. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


GITTELSOHN, ROLAND BERTRAM (1910-1995), U.S. 
rabbi. Gittelsohn, who was born in Cleveland, Ohio, was or- 
dained at the Hebrew Union College in 1936. After serving 
as rabbi from 1936 to 1953 at the Central Synagogue of Nas- 
sau County in Long Island, he was appointed rabbi of Temple 
Israel, Boston, Mass. in 1953 and served there for the remain- 
der of his career. Gittelsohn served as a U.S. Navy chaplain 
from 1943 to 1946 where he was the first Jewish chaplain in 
US. history assigned to the Marine Corps. He received three 
ribbons for his role in the Iwo Jima campaign and preached 
the address of dedication of the Jewish section of the Iwo Jima 
cemetery. He was a prominent communal leader serving on 
President Harry S. Truman’s Committee on Civil Rights in 
1947 and on the Governor’s Commission in Massachusetts, 
including the Governor's Commission on Abolition of the 
Death Penalty (1957-58), the Governor’s Committee on Mi- 
gratory Labor (1960-62) and the Governor's Committee to 
Survey Operations of Massachusetts Prisoners (1961-62). Long 
active in Reform movement affairs, in 1968 he was elected 
president of the Central Conference of American Rabbis. He 
was also president of the Association of Reform Zionists of 
America and was a member of the Zionist General Coun- 
cil of the World Zionist Organization. During the late 1960s 
and early 1970s, he repeatedly called on the American Jewish 
community to adopt a more activist position on social and 
political issues, particularly in opposition to the war in Viet- 
nam. Gittelsohn wrote Modern Jewish Problems (1935), Little 
Lower than the Angels (1955), Man's Best Hope (1961), My Be- 
loved Is Mine (1969) on the Jewish view of marriage; and Fire 
in My Bones (1969). 


[Abram Vossen Goodman] 


GITTIN (Heb. }va; “divorces”), sixth tractate of the order 
Nashim in the Mishnah, Tosefta, and Babylonian and Jeru- 
salem Talmuds. Gittin is placed before Kiddushin because 
of the custom of arranging the tractates in the order of their 
length, Gittin containing nine chapters and Kiddushin only 
four. From a statement of Rashi (Git. 71b, s.v. taama) and 
others, it seems that there was a different order of chapters, 
the present seventh chapter, according to Rashi, preceding 
the sixth. But from the geonim, tosafot (to Git. 62b, s.v. ha- 
omer), and Nahmanides (in his novellae at the end of chap- 
ter 6) it appears that the present order is correct. The entire 
tractate deals with bills of divorce, with few digressions on 
other topics. The first chapter deals with the bringing of a bill 
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of divorce (get) from outside Erez Israel, the bearer of which 
has to testify that “it was written and signed in my presence.” 
The question of the borders of Erez Israel is dealt with in this 
connection. The first Mishnah of the second chapter, in fact, 
is a continuation of the first chapter and deals with the same 
topic. A similar phenomenon also occurs at the beginning of 
the seventh chapter; its first two mishnayot are a direct con- 
tinuation of the theme of *agency in the writing and delivery 
of a get dealt with in the sixth chapter. The second chapter 
discusses the materials used for writing a get and the persons 
who may write and deliver it. The third chapter contains a 
group of halakhot based upon the principle that a previous 
condition may be presumed to exist: e.g., “If a man brings a 
get and has left the husband aged or sick, he may deliver it on 
the presumption that he is still alive” (3:3); the possibility of 
his death and the consequent invalidity of the get, necessitat- 
ing a levirate marriage if he is childless, is ignored. 

The fourth and fifth chapters cite a series of halakhot 
enacted for “general welfare” or in the interests of peace; 
e.g., ‘Scrolls of the Law, *tefillin, and *mezuzot should not be 
bought from gentiles at more than their value, for the general 
good” (4:6), ie., so that gentiles should not be encouraged to 
steal such religious requisites from Jews; similarly, “one does 
not prevent the gentile poor from gathering gleanings, the 
forgotten sheaf, and the corner of the fields in the interest of 
peace” (5:8). The sixth chapter discusses agency and clarifies 
the difference between an agent for the delivery of a get, in 
which case the woman is not divorced until the get reaches 
her, and an agent for the reception of the get, where the agent 
represents the wife with the result that she is divorced as soon 
as the agent receives the get. The seventh chapter deals with the 
laws of conditional divorces. The eighth chapter, which derives 
from the Mishnah of R. Meir (“the whole of this chapter is R. 
Meir” — TJ, 8:5, 49c), contains a list of invalid divorces; should 
the woman remarry on the strength of them, she would need 
to receive a divorce from both husbands (a formula repeated in 
mishnayot 5-9). The ninth chapter contains parts of formulae 
of bills of divorce (9:3), from which it may be inferred that in 
early days there was no fixed formula (cf. also Tosef., Git. 9:6; 
Kid. 5b) and that divorces were written in Aramaic or Hebrew. 
The tractate concludes with a dispute between Bet Shammai 
and Bet Hillel about the grounds on which a man is permit- 
ted to divorce his wife. “Bet Shammai says, ‘a man may not di- 
vorce his wife unless he has found unchastity in her, while Bet 
Hillel says, ‘even if she spoilt his food?” According to Akiva, 
he may even divorce his wife if he finds another more attrac- 
tive. This additional opinion is not a third one but an expla- 
nation of the words of Bet Hillel (see also Halevy, Dorot, 1, pt. 
3 (1923), 569), and the radical wording is apparently intended 
to reject the views of Christians, who forbade divorce entirely 
(Mark 10:2-12, et al.). 

The Tosefta, which in the printed edition contains seven 
chapters (the Mss. have nine like the Mishnah), supplements 
the Mishnah and gives the continuation of the development 
of the halakhah. Thus Mishnah 7:8 teaches: “(If the husband 
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said) “This is your get ifI do not return within 12 months, and 
he died within 12 months, it is not valid” — for the get only be- 
comes effective at the end of 12 months and a divorce cannot 
be effected after death. To this the Tosefta (7:11) adds: “but our 
rabbis permitted her to marry.’ The Babylonian and Jerusalem 
Talmuds remark: “who are meant by ‘our rabbis’? *Judah Ne- 
siah ...,” Judah (11) the son of Gamaliel and the grandson of 
Judah ha-Nasi redactor of the Mishnah (76b; TJ, 7:3, 48d). This 
is one of three instances in which Judah Nesiah is called “our 
rabbi,’ although in general “our rabbis” refers to the genera- 
tion of quasi-tannaim following Judah ha-Nasi (see Epstein, 
Tannaim, 231). Tosefta 5:4—-5 affords information about coop- 
eration between Jews and gentiles in the field of social welfare. 
In a city containing Jews and gentiles the communal leaders 
collect from both in the interest of peace. The gentile poor 
are supported together with the Jewish poor, in the interest 
of peace. Eulogies are delivered over them; when in mourn- 
ing they are comforted; and their burial is undertaken in the 
interest of peace. 

From the tractate it is possible to prove that there existed 
a kind of official recognition by the government of Jewish civil 
jurisdiction and that government sanctions were invoked to 
execute the decisions of the Jewish courts. Thus the Mishnah 
(9:8) teaches: “A bill of divorce given under compulsion is 
valid if ordered by a Jewish court, but if by a gentile court it 
is invalid; but if the gentiles beat him and say, ‘Do what the 
Jews bid thee; it is valid” Thus even a bill of divorce arranged 
by gentiles can also be valid, i-e., if the Jewish court requests 
the gentile court forcefully to compel the husband to give a 
divorce. So too in the Jerusalem Talmud (9:10, 50d) “and if 
gentiles compel on the initiative of (the bet din of) Jews, it is 
valid.” The Jerusalem and Babylonian Talmuds explain and 
clarify the subjects raised in the Mishnah; e.g., Mishnah 4:2 
cites a *takkanah of Rabban Gamaliel the Elder that for the 
general good the husband is forbidden to annul a bill of di- 
vorce that has been handed over to a messenger but has not 
yet reached the wife. According to Simeon b. Gamaliel in a 
baraita (33a), should the husband disobey the takkanah and 
annul the divorce, the annulment is of no effect, and the di- 
vorce is valid. On this, the Talmud asks: “And is it possible that 
where a divorce has been annulled according to Torah law, we 
should, to uphold the authority of the court, allow a married 
woman to remarry?” To this the Babylonian Talmud replies: 
“Yes. When a man betroths he does so on the conditions laid 
down by the rabbis, and in this case the rabbis annul his be- 
trothal.” The Jerusalem Talmud (4:2), however, holds that the 
rabbis do have the power to annul Torah law, even without 
the premise that all who betroth do so on the conditions laid 
down by the rabbis. 

Aggadic sayings are sometimes interwoven with the 
halakhah. Mishnah 5:6 quotes various takkanot in connec- 
tion with the law of buying land from the sicaricon (i.e., those 
usurping the owner's land by decree of the Roman govern- 
ment), the purpose of these takkanot being to normalize eco- 
nomic conditions and the purchase of property. In connection 
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with this, the Talmud (55bff.) cites a collection of interesting 
aggadot relating to events connected with the destruction of 
the Temple and its causes (67bff.). The beginning of the sev- 
enth chapter enumerates a long list of popular remedies, and 
the passage includes the story of *Asmodeus (Ashmedai) and 
his demons. 

Mishnah 5:8 lays down, “in the interest of peace,’ the or- 
der in which men are called to the public reading of the Penta- 
teuch: “A priest reads first, after him a levite, and after him an 
Israelite.” The Babylonian Talmud (60a) completes the order 
in which Israelites are called to the reading of the law. From 
this list the degree of importance of the functionaries in Jew- 
ish society can be inferred: “First scholars appointed parna- 
sim over the community, then scholars fit to be appointed par- 
nasim over the community, then the sons of scholars whose 
fathers have been appointed parnasim over the community, 
after them heads of synagogues and the general public.” The 
Babylonian Talmud (67a) quotes a baraita specifying the dis- 
tinctive merits of scholars: “Meir was wise and a scribe; Judah 
was wise when he desired to be; Tarfon was like a heap of nuts; 
Ishmael was like a well-stocked shop; Akiva was like a store- 
house with compartments; Johanan b. Nuri was like a basket 
of fancy goods; Eleazar b. Azariah was like a basket of spices; 
the Mishnah of Eliezer b. Jacob is scant but clear. Yose always 
had his reasons; Simeon used to grind much and produce lit- 
tle ... and what he discarded was only the bran” (cf. ARN’ 18, 
68). The following dicta and apothegms are worthy of note: 
*dina de-malkhuta dina, “the law of the government is bind- 
ing” (a halakhic rule of great importance in the Diaspora; 10b); 
“a man should not terrorize the members of his household” 
(6b); “The words of the Torah abide only with one who sacri- 
fices himself for their sake” (57b); “If a man divorces his first 
wife, even the altar sheds tears” (gob). In the Soncino transla- 
tion of the Talmud tractate Gittin was translated by M. Simon 
(1936). For the commentators, editors, and translations of the 
tractate, see *Talmud. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Albeck (ed.), Shishah Sidrei Mishnah, 3 


(Seder Nashim, 1954), 265-72. 
[Yitzhak Dov Gilat] 


°GIUSTINIANI, AGOSTINO (Pantaleone; 1470?-1536), 
Italian Orientalist and Hebraist. Born in Genoa, Giustiniani, 
a friend of Erasmus, *Pico della Mirandola, and Sir Thomas 
More, taught in Bologna, and in 1513 wrote a kabbalistic work 
inspired by J. *Reuchlin’s De verbo mirifico and De arte cab- 
alistica. He then made a bold, but unsuccessful, attempt to 
publish the first modern polyglot Bible, of which only the 
first part, Psalterium octaplum (Genoa, 1516), appeared. This 
contained the Hebrew text of Psalms, the Targum, an Ara- 
bic translation, two Greek and two Latin translations, and 
a commentary based largely on rabbinic sources. On Psalm 
19:5 there is a curious marginal allusion to Christopher *Co- 
lumbus (Giustiniani’s Genoese compatriot) and his voyages 
of discovery, which is the first such allusion in Hebrew litera- 
ture. Although this Psalter, dedicated to Pope Leo x, was well 
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received, it did not enjoy great commercial success, and the 
project then came to an end. 

In 1514 Giustiniani was made bishop of Nebbio in Cor- 
sica, but political considerations led to his acceptance of the 
chair of Hebrew in Paris. From 1517 until 1522 he taught at the 
new College of the Three Languages, founded by Francis 1, 
and published various works, including an edition of R. David 
*Kimhi’s Hebrew grammar (Liber Viarum Linguae Sanctae, 
Paris, 15202), and Rabi Mossei Dux seu Director dubitantium 
aut perplexorum (Paris, 1520), a Latin version of the Guide of 
the Perplexed of *Maimonides. The latter, which Giustiniani 
produced with the aid of Jacob *Mantino, was marred by its 
reliance on faulty texts. Many of his kabbalistic writings ap- 
peared in the De arcanis catholicae veritatis (Ortona, 1518) of 
P. Columna *Galatinus. Giustiniani bequeathed his library of 
rare books and manuscripts to Genoa. Little is known about 
the last years of his life. In 1536, on a trip to Corsica, he was 
lost at sea. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat Bod, 5 no. 1564-66; C. 
Roth, The Jews in the Renaissance (1959), 124f., 155; F. Secret, Le Zohar 


chez les Kabbalistes Chrétiens de la Renaissance (1964”), 30ff.; idem, 
Les Kabbalistes Chrétiens de la Renaissance (1964), 99-102. 


[Godfrey Edmond Silverman] 


°GIUSTINIANI, MARCO ANTONIO (fl. 16' century), 
printer of Hebrew books in Venice, Venetian patrician. His 
master printer Cornelius *Adelkind printed a fine edition 
of the Babylonian Talmud (1546-51). Soon, this very active 
press faced a formidable competitor in the house of *Bra- 
gadini which issued Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah, with the 
notes of Meir Katzenellenbogen. Giustiniani then printed 
the full text of that code without R. Meir’s notes. The mutual 
recriminations that the rivals engaged in at the Papal Court 
ultimately resulted in the confiscation and burning of all He- 
brew books (1553). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: D W. Amram, Makers of Hebrew Books in 
Italy (1909), index. 


GIVAT ADA (Heb. 479 N23), moshavah in central Israel 
on the slopes of the Manasseh Hills. Founded in 1903 by the 
Jewish Colonization Association (1cA) on land purchased by 
Baron Edmond de Rothschild, after whose wife Ada (Adelaide) 
it was named, it provided homesteads for the children of farm- 
ers from *Zikhron Yaakov. The village's progress was very slow 
and it suffered from attacks during the Arab riots of 1920 and 
1936-39. After World War 11 additional families received land 
at Givat Ada, and after 1948, when the village received the sta- 
tus of a municipal council, new immigrants were absorbed, 
from Yemen, Hungary, Turkey, Romania, and other coun- 
tries. In 1962-64 new immigrants from North Africa arrived. 
In 1968 Givat Ada had 1,330 inhabitants, in the mid-1990s ap- 
proximately 1,510, and at the end of 2002, 2,540, on an area 
of 4.2 sq. mi. (11 sq. km.). The population’s growth rate was a 
very high 4% per year, with its economy based on vineyards, 
fruit orchards, field and garden crops, and cattle. In 2003 the 
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municipality of Givat Ada was united with the municipality 


of *Binyaminah. 
{Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


tral Israel, between Tel Aviv and Ramat Gan, founded in 1922 
as a workers suburb named Shekhunat Borochov (after Ber 
(Dov) *Borochoy). In 1942 this quarter was united with four 
others in the vicinity to form the municipal unit of Givatayim. 
In 1959 Givatayim received municipal status. The town’s pop- 
ulation increased from 7,000 in 1947 to 42,100 in 1968 and 
47,400 in 2002. Compared with other urban communities, 
Givatayim’s population was characterized in 1969 by an excep- 
tionally high percentage of Israeli-born and veteran Israelis 
(over 70%), while among those born abroad, 79.6% originated 
from Europe and America. At the beginning of the 21° cen- 
tury, Givatayim had the highest senior citizen population in 
Israel (21.8%). Standards of living and education were above 
average. The municipality pays particular attention to the en- 
vironment. Buildings in Givatayim tend to be low, and 10% 
of the city’s area consists of green zones, including 26 public 
parks and squares. In 2003 Givatayim was chosen as the best 
cared for city in Israel. 

The city is situated within the Tel Aviv conurbation and 
its built-up area links up with that of the neighboring munici- 
palities. Its area includes 1.2 sq. mi. (3.211 sq. km.). 


WEBSITE: www.givatayim.muni.il. 
{Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


GIVAT BRENNER (Heb. 1272 NY34), kibbutz in central Israel, 
south of *Rehovot, affiliated with Ha-Kibbutz ha-Me’uhad. It 
was founded in 1928 by pioneers from Lithuania and Italy who 
were later joined by immigrants from Germany and several 
other countries. The members initially derived a livelihood 
mainly as hired laborers on farms and in industries nearby, but 
they quickly developed their own intensive farming branches 
(plant nurseries, field crops, and orchards) and industrial en- 
terprises (including plants for metal sprinkler parts, textiles, 
fruit and vegetable preserves, ceramics, furniture, baby food), 
and became the largest collective settlement in the country. 
Following the split in *Ha-Kibbutz ha-Me'uhad in 1951-52, a 
number of its members joined a new kibbutz, *Nezer Sereni. 
In 1968, Givat Brenner had 1,520 inhabitants, declining to ap- 
proximately 1,340 in the mid-1990s, and 1,180 in 2002. Its Bet 
Yesha rest home and resort was the first of its kind in a labor 
settlement. The kibbutz has a cultural center named after Enzo 
*Sereni, who was one of its members. The settlement is named 
after Joseph H. *Brenner. 
WEBSITE: www.gbrener.org. il. 
[Efraim Orni /Shaked Gilboa (2™4 ed.)] 


GIVAT HA-SHELOSHAH (Heb. awi>wa nya), kibbutz in 
central Israel, east of Petah Tikvah, affiliated with Ha-Kibbutz 
ha-Meuhad, first founded in 1925 on a site west of Petah Tik- 
vah by pioneers from Eastern Europe. The kibbutz initially 
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subsisted mainly on its members’ wages as hired laborers in 
local farms and industry. Gradually it developed its own farm 
branches and industrial enterprises. With the urbanization 
of the vicinity, the kibbutz was allocated a new site in rural 
surroundings of Rosh ha-Ayin further east. The transfer also 
made possible the establishment of two separate kibbutzim 
for the two sectors created as a result of the 1951-52 split in 
Ha-Kibbutz ha-Me’uhad (the kibbutz that joined Ihud ha- 
Kevuzot ve-ha-Kibbutzim assumed the name Einat). In 1968, 
Givat ha-Sheloshah had 510 inhabitants, dropping to 439 in 
2002. Its farming was highly intensive, with citrus and other 
orchards, irrigated crops, and dairy cattle. The kibbutz had 
a shoe factory and a plant for building materials. The name, 
“Hill of the Three” commemorates three Jewish laborers from 
the Petah Tikvah area who were executed by the Turks dur- 


ing World War 1. 
[Efraim Orni] 


GIVAT HAYYIM (Heb. 0°71 nv2a), two kibbutzim in central 
Israel 4 mi. (6 km.) south of Haderah. The founding settlers 
from Austria and Czechoslovakia were among the first pio- 
neers on the Hefer Plain lands. They worked on drainage of 
the local swamps and planted eucalyptus groves. In 1932, the 
group established a kibbutz and was joined by immigrants 
from other countries. They developed intensive farming and 
set up a cask factory and a food preserves plant. Givat Hayyim 
was affiliated with Ha-Kibbutz ha-Me’uhad, and after a split 
in that movement in 1951-52, was partitioned into two neigh- 
boring kibbutzim - Givat Hayyim and Givat Hayyim Bet. In 
1968, Givat Hayyim (Ha-Kibbutz ha-Me’uhad) numbered 
705 persons and Givat Hayyim Bet (Ihud ha-Kevuzot ve-ha- 
Kibbutzim) had 690 inhabitants. In 2002, their populations 
were 960 and 801, respectively. Each had a one-third inter- 
est in the Pri-Gat juice company. The name commemorates 
Chaim *Arlosoroff. 


WEBSITE: www.gat.co.il. 
[Efraim Orni] 


GIVAT HEN (Heb. 7’7) n¥23), moshav in central Israel near 
*Raananah, affiliated with Tenuwat ha-Moshavim, founded in 
November 1933 in the framework of the “Thousand Families 
Settlement Scheme” by settlers from Eastern Europe who had 
become agricultural workers in Raananah. They began by 
developing auxiliary farms which later became full-fledged 
farmsteads mainly based on citriculture, vegetable gardens, 
and dairy cattle. Later, some of the farmers went into or- 
ganic farming. In 2002 the moshav’s population was 331. The 
moshav’s name is composed of the initials of Hayyim Nahman 
*Bialik’s first names. 


[Efraim Orni /Shaked Gilboa (2! ed.)] 


GIVAT SHEMUEL (Heb. ?x1mY nyv23), town in central Israel, 
located east of *Bene-Berak on land purchased from the Arab 
village of Ibn-Ibrak. Givat Shemuel was founded in 1944 by 
a group of Romanian Jews, with a committee running the 
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settlement as an association. In 1948, with the expansion of 
the settlement and the creation of the new neighborhood of 
Kiryat Yisrael, the association became a municipal council. 
Over the years additional neighborhoods were built and by 
the end of 2002 the population of Givat Shemuel had grown 
to 15,200 in a mixed religious and secular population, on a 
land area of 1.4 sq. mi. (3.5 sq. km.). The town is named after 
Samuel *Pineles, a Romanian Zionist leader. 


WEBSITE: www.gshmuel.gov.il. 
[Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 


GIVAT ZE’EV (Heb. 3X} ny33), urban settlement east of 
Jerusalem. In 1977 a group of settlers including native-born 
Israelis and immigrants from the U.S.S.R. occupied a deserted 
Jordanian army camp near ancient Givon nearby. After a few 
failed efforts to found a settlement, the Israeli government 
took over in 1981 and in 1983 the first new settlers began to 
arrive. By 2002 the population had reached 10,600, on a land 
area of 0.04 sq. mi. (1 sq. km.), and enjoyed municipal status. 
The majority of the population consists of young families and 
was expanding rapidly with another 2,000 apartments under 
construction in 2004. Givat Zeev is named for Zeev (Vladi- 
mir) *Jabotinsky, the leader of the *Betar movement. 
WEBSITE: www.givat-zeev.muni.il. 


[Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 


GIVENS, PHILIP (1922-1995), Canadian politician and Jew- 
ish community leader. Givens was born in Toronto to Polish 
immigrants Hyman and Mary Gevertz. After completing Jew- 
ish parochial school, he graduated from the University of To- 
ronto in 1945 with a degree in political science and econom- 
ics and Osgoode Hall Law School in 1949. A member for the 
Liberal Party from youth, Givens gave up legal practice for 
politics. A long-time member of the Toronto city council, in 
1961 Givens was elected as controller of the City of Toronto. A 
forceful, progressive, and energetic promoter of the city, after 
only one term as controller he was elected mayor of Toronto in 
1963 — the second Jewish mayor of Toronto. His term as mayor 
was marked by the rapid expansion of Toronto's cultural and 
transportation infrastructure. Especially controversial was his 
championing the purchase of an abstract sculpture, The Ar- 
cher, by Henry Moore, for the plaza of the new City Hall. Op- 
ponents branded Given’s support for public art as ugly and a 
waste of money but Givens had his way. While the sculpture 
has since become a source of community pride, the contro- 
versy rebounded against Givens and he was defeated in his 
1966 re-election bid. Givens turned his attention to the fed- 
eral politics and was elected to Parliament in the 1968 Pierre 
Trudeau landslide. Givens resigned in 1971 before completing 
his term, after a dispute with Prime Minister Pierre Trudeau 
over issues that affected the Jewish community and out of dis- 
appointment at not being made a member of Cabinet. Givens 
ran for the Liberal Party in the 1971 Ontario provincial sphere 
and remained in the Ontario legislature until he retired from 
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electoral politics in 1977. He subsequently held a number of 
judicial appointments. 

Givens was a committed member of the Toronto Jewish 
community. A Yiddishist and Zionist, he was founding presi- 
dent of the Upper Canada Lodge of B’nai Brith and president 
of the Toronto Zionist Council and member of the national 
executive of the Zionist Organization of Canada. He chaired 
the United Israel Appeal in Toronto and was active in the Ca- 
nadian Jewish Congress, the Canadian Council of Christians 
and Jews, and a number of other community organizations. 
Givens is fondly remembered for his flamboyant style and de- 
votion to the preservation of Yiddish language and culture. 


[Frank Bialystok (2"4 ed.)] 


GIVET (Vichniac), JACQUES (1917-_ ), Swiss poet. Born in 
Moscow, Givet became prominent in Swiss intellectual circles. 
His verse collections, at first influenced by surrealism, in- 
clude Nous wirons plus au bois (1938), Les cicatrices de la peur 
(1954), and Leau et la mémoire (1963). Givet also published a 
remarkable polemical tract on neo-antisemitism, La gauche 
contre Israél (1968). 


GLADIATOR, professional fighter in Roman public games. 
Little information is available about the gladiatorial contests 
held in the Middle East under Roman imperial rule. The per- 
formances were arranged by the authorities of cities with a 
predominantly Hellenistic culture; in Judea, for instance, they 
were sponsored by *Herod in *Caesarea. The Jewish sources 
make mention of Jews in this connection, and it was common 
knowledge that gladiators were bought for “large sums” (TJ, 
Git. 4:9, 46a—b). Rabbinical opinion was in general opposed 
to providing a ransom for a man who had sold himself as a 
gladiator, although an opinion is expressed that he should be 
ransomed since his life was in danger (Git. 46b-47A). “It is the 
accepted custom that a gladiator does not make a will, since 
he might be killed at any moment (Gen. R. 49:1, ed. by The- 
odor and Albeck, 1200). Some Jewish gladiators deliberately in- 
fringed the dietary laws to annoy their coreligionists and lived 
in Roman style (Git., loc. cit.). Others, however, were obliged 
to sell themselves out of financial stress “in order to exist” (TJ, 
loc. cit.). The expression “meal for gladiators” denoted an early 
repast consisting of an enriched diet (Pes. 12b; Shab. 10a). It is 
related of the amora Resh Lakish (see *Simeon b. Lakish) that 
he sold himself as a gladiator but that by combining courage 
with guile he managed to outwit the promoters of the contest 
and kill them all (Git. 47a). The rabbinical attitude toward the 
gladiatorial contests is clear from their association in the Mi- 
drash with brothels, gaming, and sorcery (Tanh. B., Gen. 24). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schuerer, Gesch, 2 (1907*), 60f.; Krauss, Tal 
Arch, 3 (1912), 114f.; S. Lieberman, Greek in Jewish Palestine (1942), 


148f. 
[Haim Hillel Ben-Sasson] 


GLAGAU, OTTO (1834-1892), antisemitic German writer. 
Glagau was born in Koenigsberg, Prussia. As a journalist 
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and political writer he had already made quite a reputation 
when he began, in the Gartenlaube of 1873, a series of articles 
on fraudulent stock-jobbing which were so full of invective 
that the editor discontinued them. Glagau had lost heavily 
in unfortunate speculations, and was very bitter against the 
stock exchange. In this spirit he wrote Der Boersen- und Gru- 
endungsschwindel in Berlin and Der Boersen- und Gruend- 
ungsschwindel in Deutschland (Leipzig, 1877), in which he 
made some exposures of dishonest business methods, but in 
general caricatured rather than described the German busi- 
ness world. He naturally became involved in numerous li- 
bel suits. In these books he attacked the Jews vehemently as 
the perpetrators of all questionable financial transactions. 
It may be said that these books inaugurated the antisemitic 
movement. 


GLANTZ, JACOBO (Yaakov Glanz; 1902-1982), Yiddish 
Mexican poet. He was born in Novovitebsk, Ukraine, into a 
family of religious farmers. He studied both in a traditional 
Jewish school and in Russian secular schools, and taught Yid- 
dish language and literature at orT schools in Odessa. Glantz 
wrote poetry in Russian and was part of literary bohemian 
groups of the Russian Revolution. In 1925 he immigrated to 
Mexico, where he worked in many occupations. In 1927 he 
started to publish in the first Yiddish newspaper in Mexico, 
Meksikaner Yiddish Lebn, and in 1927 he authored with Itzhak 
Berliner and Moshe Glikovsky the first book of poems in Yid- 
dish to appear in Mexico: Dray Vegn. In 1936-46 Glantz was 
the literary editor of the newspaper Der Veg. In 1939 he suf- 
fered a lynch attempt by a fascist local group. Most of his po- 
etry was in Yiddish, but he also wrote in Spanish and on Latin 
American subjects (such as his long poem Cristébal Colén). 
He published essays on the Yiddish poet H. Leivick and on 
Novo-Vitebsk (1950). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Berliner, J. Glantz and M. Glikovsky, Dray 
Vegn. Lider un poemes (1927); J. Glantz, Vaticinios (1963); Voz sin pas- 
aporte: Voice without Passport (bilingual edition, 1965); Balade fun 
Mein Ersten Cholem / Balada de mi primer suefo (bilingual edition, 
1979); M. Glantz, Las genealogias (1981; The Family Tree, 1991). 


[Florinda E Goldberg (2"4 ed.)] 


GLANTZ, MARGO (1930-_), Mexican author and critic. 
The daughter of Yiddish poet Jacobo *Glantz, she grew up in 
an atmosphere of both Jewish European and Mexican Chris- 
tian and popular culture. Her books reflect this complex dou- 
ble identity as well as the strife of an independent woman in 
a man-ruled culture. Glantz’s best-known book, Las gene- 
alogias (1981; The Family Tree, 1991), retells her family’s and 
her own memories. Since Las mil y una calorias (“One Thou- 
sand and One Calories,’ 1978), her narrations defy the tra- 
ditions of the genre by means of fragmentation and irony. 
Among them: Sindrome de naufragios (“Shipwreck Syndrome,’ 
1984); Zona de derrumbe (“Zone of Collapse,’ 2001); El rastro 
(2002; The Wake, 2005); Historia de una mujer que caminé 
por la vida con zapatos de disenador (“History of a Woman 
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who Walked through Life with Designer Shoes,’ 2005). Her 
essay “De la amorosa inclinacién a enredarse en cabellos” 
(“On the Loving Tendency to Entangle Oneself in Hair,” 1984) 
satirizes Jewish Orthodoxy related to woman's hair and sub- 
mission. Glantz contributes to the Mexican press and media. 
She published critical essays on Mexican literature, which 
she also taught at Mexican, American, and European univer- 
sities. She received several awards for her literary and criti- 
cal works. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. DiAntonio and N. Glickman, Tradition 
and Innovation: Reflections on Latin American Jewish Writing (1993); 
M. Garcia Pinto, Women Writers of. Latin America: Intimate Histories 
(1991); D. Meyer, Reinterpreting the Spanish American Essay: Women 
Writers of the 19" and 20" Centuries (1995). 


[Florinda FE. Goldberg (2"4 ed.)] 


GLANVILLE, BRIAN LESTER (1931— ), English novelist 
and journalist. Glanville’s first novel was The Reluctant Dic- 
tator (1952). He emerged as the leading young Anglo-Jewish 
novelist of the decade with The Bankrupts (1958) which ex- 
posed the sham culture of Anglo-Jewry’s nouveaux riches, 
but proved controversial. Glanville was attacked in various 
quarters for his unsympathetic attitude toward and relative ig- 
norance of Judaism. A Bad Streak (1961) and Diamond (1962) 
also incorporate critical portrayals of Jewish types. Three later 
novels on general themes were The Director’ Wife (1963), A 
Roman Marriage (1966), and The Olympia (1969). Glanville be- 
came a sports writer for the Sunday Times in 1960, remaining 
in that position for 30 years. He published books on soccer, 
including A History of the World Cup (2002). 


GLANZ, LEIB (1898-1964), cantor and composer. He was 
born in Kiev, where his father was cantor at the synagogue of 
the Talna Hasidim. He led congregational prayers at the age 
of eight. After holding cantorial posts at Kishinev and in Ro- 
mania, he immigrated to the United States in 1926 to become 
cantor of the Ohev Shalom Synagogue in Brooklyn, n.y. Glanz 
had a lyric tenor voice which had great appeal both in its tech- 
nical range and warmth of expression. He rebelled against 
the “sobbing” style favored in his time by many cantors and 
disapproved of the excessive use of the minor scale. The mu- 
sic he arranged for the synagogue had grace as well as devo- 
tional fervor. While holding his post at Brooklyn, he toured 
extensively and then accepted a post as cantor of Heikhal 
Sinai Synagogue and the Sha“rei Tefillah Synagogue in Los 
Angeles. In 1954 he settled in Israel and was chief cantor of 
the Tiferet Zevi Synagogue in Tel Aviv until his death. Glanz 
regarded the pentatonic scale as the ancient basis of Jewish 
music. He did research on liturgical melodies, and arranged 
choral music in the hasidic style. He aimed at creating a new 
tradition of hazzanut, and for this purpose founded the Tel 
Aviv Institute of Religious Jewish Music, to which the Canto- 
rial Academy he headed became affiliated. He left more than 
100 compositions in manuscript form and many recordings 
of his own performances. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Steinmann (ed.), Zoharim (1965); E. Za- 
ludkowski, Kulturtreger fun der Yidisher Liturgie (1930), 263; Send- 
rey, Music, index. 


[Joshua Leib Neeman] 


GLANZ-LEYELES, AARON (1889-1966), U.S. Yiddish poet 
and essayist. Born in Vloclawek, Poland, he was educated in 
his father’s talmud torah in Lodz, studied literature at the Uni- 
versity of London (1905-08) and, after immigrating to New 
York in 1909, at Columbia University (1910-13). He taught at 
Yiddish schools, lectured on Yiddish literature, edited Yid- 
dish journals, and for more than half-a-century wrote arti- 
cles on literary, social, and political events for the New York 
daily Der Tog. His prose appeared primarily under the name, 
A. Glanz, and his verse under the pseudonym A. Leyeles. In 
1919, together with Jacob *Glatstein and N.B. *Minkoff, he 
founded the *In-Zikh (“Introspectivist”) movement of Yid- 
dish poetry and the literary organ In Zikh for the propagation 
of the Inzikhist credo. While his first book of poetry, Labirint 
(“Labyrinth,” 1918), rejected impressionistic effects and intri- 
cate traditional forms, his second book, Yungharbst (“Young 
Autumn,” 1922), followed the Inzikhist doctrines. It was fol- 
lowed by Rondos un Andere Lider (“Rondos and Other Poems,’ 
1928) and Tsu Dir — tsu Mir (“To You — to Me,’ 1933). Fabius 
Lind (1937), an autobiography in verse, told the story of his 
spiritual odyssey and was prefaced by a restatement of his lit- 
erary beliefs. A Yid Oyfn Yam (“A Jew at Sea,’ 1947) consisted 
of lyrics composed under the impact of the European Jewish 
catastrophe. It was followed by the volume of poems Baym 
Fus Fun Barg (“At the Foot of the Mountain,” 1957), in which 
he again emphasized his opposition both to abstract poetry 
stripped of emotional content and to poetry as the expression 
of untamed feeling devoid of intellectual content. He held that 
poetry must always be concrete, the direct or indirect expres- 
sion of a real experience, in which thought and feeling were 
intertwined. In the lyrics of Amerike un Ikh (“America and I?” 
1963), he voiced his faith in the historical ideals of the U.S. Of 
his experiments in poetic drama, only Shlomo Molkho (1926), 
which dealt with the conflict between the two messianic fig- 
ures David *Reuveni and Solomon *Molcho, aroused signifi- 
cant interest. While Reuveni sought to redeem the Jewish peo- 
ple by force of arms and to restore them to a normal existence 
on their ancestral soil, Molcho, influenced by kabbalistic lore, 
wished the Jews to remain in the Diaspora and to become the 
self-sacrificing redeemers of all mankind. Through this 16'- 
century Marrano martyr, Glanz-Leyeles voiced the Territori- 
alist philosophy with which he had been long associated. In 
a second drama, Asher Lemlen (1928), he dealt with the con- 
flict between Jewish messianic longing and the reality of po- 
litical and social life. A Hebrew translation of the two plays 
was made by Shimshon Melzer and a Hebrew rendering of 
selected poems by B. Hrushovski (Harshav; 1960), with a lit- 
erary analysis by Dov Sadan; Harshav also translated his verse 
into English (American- Yiddish Poetry, 1986). Glanz-Leyeles 
translated works from English, Russian, and Polish into Yid- 
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dish, most notably the works of Edgar Allen Poe. In the vol- 
ume Velt un Vort (“World and Word,’ 1958), Glanz-Leyeles 
collected the best of his important essays on poets, novelists, 
and memoirists. In his criticism, he maintained that a critic 
should call attention to the way in which a work enriched lit- 
erature rather than to its failings. In his 75'" year, he visited 
Israel for the first time and was stimulated to a new burst of 
lyric creativity. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 2 (1927), 255-8; LNYL, 5 
(1963), 330-8: N.B. Minkoff, Literarishe Vegn (1955), 219-49; J. Glat- 
stein, In Tokh Genumen, 1 (1947), 97-105, 295-302; 2 (1956), 291-6; S. 
Lestchinsky, Literarishe Eseyen (1955), 116-26; S. Bickel, Shrayber fun 
Mayn Dor (1958), 84-98; Waxman, Literature, 5 (1960), 93-5; Jewish 
Book Annual, 25 (1968), 116-22. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Sadan, in: 
Shirim ve-Hezyunot me-Et Aharon Gelants-Liles (1960), 9-35. 


[Sol Liptzin / Anita Norich (2"4 ed.)] 


GLAPHYRA (first century B.c.£.), daughter of Archelaus, 
king of Cappadocia. Glaphyra’s first husband was *Alexander, 
son of Herod the Great. After Alexander’s execution (7 B.C.E.) 
Herod returned her to her father. However, her two sons by 
the marriage, Tigranes and Alexander, remained with the 
king. Glaphyra then married Juba, king of Libya. This mar- 
riage seems to have ended abruptly, and the princess returned 
home again. There she met Archelaus, son of Herod, who im- 
mediately divorced his wife Mariamne and married her. This 
marriage constituted a transgression of Jewish law, since Gla- 
phyra had already borne children to the brother of Archelaus. 
Glaphyra died shortly after her arrival in Judea. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Ant., 16:11, 193, 206, 303, 328-32; 17:12, 
341, 349-53; Jos., Wars, 1:476-8, 552f,; 2:114-6; Schuerer, Hist, 152, 154, 
176; A.H.M. Jones, Herods of Judaea (1938), index; Klausner, Bayit 


Sheni, 4 (19507), 154ff., 179. 
[Isaiah Gafni] 


GLASER, DONALD ARTHUR (1926-_), U.S. physicist and 
Nobel laureate. Glaser was born in Cleveland, Ohio, and re- 
ceived his B.Sc. in physics from the Case Institute of Technol- 
ogy (1946) and his Ph.D. in physics and mathematics from the 
California Institute of Technology (1949). He joined the phys- 
ics department of the University of Michigan (1949), becoming 
professor (1957) before moving to the University of California 
at Berkeley as professor of physics (1959) and of physics and 
neurobiology from 1989. Glaser’s early research interests, for 
which he was awarded the Nobel Prize (1960), concerned the 
properties of high-energy particles. He designed the bubble 
chamber for tracking these particles as a method superior 
to the cloud chambers previously in use. Subsequently he 
worked on computational models of the human visual sys- 
tem supported by physical and psychological observations of 


visual perception. 
[Michael Denman (2" ed.)] 


GLASER, EDUARD (1855-1908), scholar, archaeologist, and 


explorer. Born in Deutsch-Rust (Czech Republic), Glaser was, 
along with another Jewish scholar, Joseph *Halévy, the lead- 
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ing 19" century scholarly researcher in south Arabia and the 
pioneer of Sabaean studies and pre-Islamic history. His thor- 
ough knowledge of the Arabic language, of Oriental customs, 
and especially of Islam was the secret of his research success. 
His journeys through *Yemen represent the most important 
scholarly research ever carried out in this part of the world 
after Halévy. Despite great financial problems and dangers, 
he undertook four expeditions to Yemen between 1882 and 
1895, disguised as a Muslim. He reached remote historical 
places in Yemen never visited before by Western scholars, 
such as Marib, the capital of the ancient Kingdom of Sheba. 
The southern Arabian inscriptions he collected are of funda- 
mental importance for all research on ancient Yemen. The 
analysis of his still unpublished scholarly works is far from 
finished. The collection of almost 660 objects from south- 
ern Arabia that he brought back from his fourth journey into 
Yemen in 1895 formed the nucleus of the “Oriental” or Near 
Eastern section in the Kunsthistorischen Museum in Vienna; 
he also brought hundreds of Yemeni-Arabic manuscripts to 
the National Library in Vienna. He was a great lover of the 
Jewish people and the Zionist movement. He corresponded 
with *Herzl and proposed to him the establishment of the 
Jewish state in Yemen. In Sana he became close to the local 
Jewish scholar, R. Yihye *Kafah and strengthened his enlight- 
ened attitude toward the Jewish religion. In a series of articles 
published in the rgJ, written as a part of his spirited debate 
with Halévy, Glaser expressed his uncompromising view that 
the pre-Islamic Himyari kingdom was indeed a Jewish king- 
dom, based on his interpretation of some on the inscriptions 
he found in Yemen. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Glaser, “Meine Reise durch Arhab und 
Haschid, in: Petermanns Mitteilungen 30 (1884), 170-83, 204-13 
(Eng. tr. with intro., notes, and indices by D.M. Varisco, “My Jour- 
ney through Arhab and Haashid” (1993)); C.J. Robin, “Le judaisme 
de Himyar, in: Arabia, 1 (2003), 98-99; idem, “Von Hodeida nach 
Sanaa vom 24 April bis 1 May 1885,” in: Petermanns Mitteilungen, 32 
(1886), 1-10, 33-48; idem, Ethnographica Jeminica: Auszuege aus den 
Tagebuechern Eduard Glasers, ed. Walter Dostal (1993); S.D. Goitein, 
in: Shevut Teman (1945), 149-59; Y. Nini, in: Ha-Ziyyonut, 5 (1975); 
299-310; Y. Tsurieli, in: Le-Ammim, 65 (1996), 57-76. 

[Yosef Tobi (2™4 ed.)] 


GLASER, JOSEPH (1925-1994), U.S. Reform rabbi. Glaser 
was born in Boston, Massachusetts. His education was inter- 
rupted by World War 11, where he served in combat infantry 
and earned a Purple Heart. He returned to the United States 
and received his B.A. from ucLA (1948) and his law degree 
from the University of San Francisco before entering Hebrew 
Union College-Jewish Institute of Religion, where he was or- 
dained in 1956. His first assignment was a pulpit in Ventura, 
California, and he served as registrar and instructor at the Los 
Angeles campus of the Hebrew Union College, which opened 
in the mid-1950s to accommodate the rapid expansion of the 
California Jewish community. Glaser left his congregation in 
1959 to become the Northern California/Pacific Region direc- 
tor of the *Union of American Hebrew Congregations, the 
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congregational arm of the Reform movement. He moved to 
New York in 1971 to serve as executive vice president of the 
*Central Conference of American Rabbis. He remained in 
that position until his retirement. Within a few years Rabbi 
Alfred *Gottschalk was to head the Hebrew Union College 
and Alexander *Schindler the vAHC, thus giving the Reform 
movement stable and experienced leadership during most of 
the last quarter of the 20" century. 

Glaser directed the activities of the CccAR, an organiza- 
tion of 1,700 rabbis, mainly in North America. He played an 
important role in the 1990 decision of the Reform Rabbinate 
to open membership to rabbis without regard to their sexual 
orientation, balancing that with a reaffirmation of the ideal of 
a monogamous, procreative marriage. 

A social activist, he was an advocate for Native Ameri- 
cans and Tibetan refugees, as well as for Israel. He served as 
chairman of Religion in American Life, the first Jew to pre- 
side over the non-sectarian organization designed to fortify 
the American people's faith in God. He also served on the 
executive committee of the Synagogue Council of America 
and the Union of American Hebrew Congregations. He was 
on the board of American Jewish World Service and other 


organizations. 
[Michael Berenbaum (2™ ed.)] 


GLASER, JULIUS ANTON (Joshua; 1831-1886), Austrian 
jurist. Born in Poestelberg, Bohemia, he converted to Chris- 
tianity in his youth. He obtained doctorates in law from the 
universities of Zurich and Vienna. In 1856 he was appointed 
assistant professor of criminal law at Vienna University and 
four years later became full professor. From 1871 to 1879 he 
was minister of justice and later attorney general. Glaser’s 
principal contribution to Austrian jurisprudence was the in- 
troduction of a new penal code in 1873. The code was largely 
concerned with protecting the rights of the accused and re- 
mained in force in Austria until 1938. Among his numerous 
legal publications are Das englischschottische Strafverfahren 
(1850); Anklage, Wahrspruch und Rechtsmittel im englischen 
Schwurgerichtsverfahren (1866). In addition, he coedited the 
Allgemeine Oesterreichische Gerichtszeitung. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.G. Losano, Der Briefwechsel Jher- 
ings mit Unger und Glaser (Abhandlungen zur rechtswissenschaftlichen 
Grundlagenforschung, vol. 78) (1996); ADB, vol. 49, 372-80. 


[Guido (Gad) Tedeschi] 


GLASGOW, city in S.W. Scotland. The first Jew to settle in 
the city was Isaac Cohen in 1812; however there was no siz- 
able community or synagogue until 1833, when services were 
held in the house of the shohet, Moses Lisenheim. By 1831, 47 
Jews lived in the city, most of them originating from Eastern 
Europe, though six had already been born in Glasgow. Four 
years later the community acquired its first burial ground, 
which was used until 1851. There was a split in the congrega- 
tion in 1842 when a hall attached to Anderson College was 
leased for religious services; a minority of community mem- 
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bers objected, arguing that since human bodies were dissected 
at the college, it was an unfit place for a synagogue. Subsequent 
bitterness between the two groups led to court proceedings 
over the right to use the cemetery; the majority won the case. 
However, at the election of Nathan Marcus *Adler as chief 
rabbi of Great Britain in 1844, both parties exercised a vote. 
By 1850 there were 200 Jews in the city and eight years later 
they consecrated a new synagogue, known as the Glasgow 
Hebrew Congregation. In 1879 a synagogue was built for the 
community at Garnethill, with E.P. Phillips as minister; it was 
soon followed by two others in the South Side. (In 1979 the 
Garnethill Synagogue celebrated its centenary.) As elsewhere 
in Britain, an influx of immigrants followed the Russian per- 
secutions of 1881; in 1897 there were 4,000 Jews in the city 
and in 1902, 6,500. Many of the newcomers, who settled in 
the Gorbals district, were tailors or furriers. 

The community was always active in Zionism, support- 
ing Hovevei *Zion in the 19"* century and Zionist associations 
in modern times. Mainly because of the stimulus of the *Ha- 
bonim movement, a large number of young Glasgow Jews set- 
tled on kibbutzim in Israel. A charity board originally known 
as the Glasgow Hebrew Philanthropic Society (1858) and later 
called the Glasgow Jewish Board of Guardians also helped in 
the organization of the Jewish Old Age Home for Scotland, 
situated in the south of the city. The Glasgow talmud torah 
and Board of Jewish Religious Education organized classes 
for children (as do the individual synagogues), directed the 
Hebrew College (for post-bar mitzvah Jewish education), and 
assisted in running the yeshivah. In 1970 there was a Jewish 
day school at the primary level and Hebrew was taught in two 
municipal secondary schools; Glasgow University taught both 
biblical and modern Hebrew. 

The Jewish Echo (weekly, established in 1928) was Scot- 
land’s only Jewish newspaper until 1965, when The Jewish 
Times (later renamed Israel Today) was established. The com- 
munity had many organizations of Jewish interest, e.g., Bnei 
Akiva, orT, and the Jewish Lad’s Brigade (which claimed the 
world’s only Jewish bagpipe band). Ten Orthodox and one 
Reform synagogue served the community. Religious leaders 
of note included Samuel I. *Hillman, Kopul Rosen, I.K. Cos- 
grove (1903-1973), and Wolf Gottlieb (b. 1910). Among the 
community’s outstanding members were Sir Maurice *Bloch, 
Sir Isaac *Wolfson, Sir Ian M. *Heilbron, Sir Myer Galpern (b. 
1903, lord provost and lord lieutenant of Scotland (1958-60) 
and Labor m.pP. (1959)), Samuel Krantz (b. 1901) and L.H. *Da- 
iches. Notable in the university as well as in the community 
were Noah Morris (professor of medicine), Michael Samuel 
(professor of English language), and David Daiches Raphael 
(professor of political and social theory). 

In 1969 the Jewish population numbered about 13,400 
(out of a total of 1,045,000). In the mid-1990s the Jewish pop- 
ulation dropped to approximately 6,700. In 2001 the British 
census recorded a Jewish population of 4,224. Dr. Kenneth E. 
Collins has written a number of important studies of Glasgow 
Jewry, including Second City Jewry (1990). At the beginning of 
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the 21% century, six synagogues functioned in Glasgow, which 
also had a range of Jewish institutions, mainly in the city’s 
southern suburbs. (See also Oscar *Slater.) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Levy, Origins of Glasgow Jewry, 1812-1895 
(1949); idem, Origins of Scottish Jewry (1959), 27-29; idem, in: JHSET, 
19 (1960), 146-56; C. Roth, Rise of Provincial Jewry (1950), index; J. 
Gould and S. Esh (eds.), Jewish Life in Modern Britain (1964), index; C. 
Bermant, Troubled Eden (1969), index; idem, in: Explorations, 1 (1967), 
99-106. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: KE. Collins, Be Well! Jewish Health 
and Welfare in Glasgow, 1860-1914 (2001); idem., Glasgow Jewry: A 
Guide to the History and Community of the Jews (1993). 


GLASHOW, SHELDON LEE (1932- ), U.S. physicist. 
Glashow was born in New York. He graduated from Cornell 
University in 1954, received his M.A. from Harvard in 1955 
and his doctorate in 1959. After serving as assistant profes- 
sor at Stanford University in 1961, he received a similar ap- 
pointment at Berkeley (1961-66), where he was then named 
associate professor (1966-67); in 1967 he was appointed pro- 
fessor at Harvard. He is a member of the National Academy 
of Science, the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, the 
American Physics Society, and Sigma Xi. Glashow’s research 
has been in the fields of theory of elementary particles and the 
interactions between them: a unified conception of strong and 
weak electrodynamic interaction and the identification of ba- 
sic constituents of matter. He is the recipient of many awards, 
culminating in the Nobel Prize in physics in 1979 for his “con- 
tributions to the theory of the weak and electromagnetic in- 
teractions between elementary particles including, inter alia, 
the predictions of weak currents.” 


GLASMAN, BARUCH (1893-1945), Yiddish novelist, short 
story writer, and essayist. Glasman was born in Kapitkevich, 
Belorussia, and raised in nearby Mozyr. When he was 13 his 
family moved to Kiev, where he attended a Russian second- 
ary school. In 1911, he emigrated to the U.S. and received a 
B.A. from Ohio State University in 1918, after which he served 
in the U.S. Army (1918-19). He began his literary career in 
English, publishing short stories in the Anglo-Jewish jour- 
nal Menorah. He soon turned to writing in Yiddish and pub- 
lished his works in Tsukunft, Der Yidisher Kemfer, Der Tog, 
Morgn-Zhurnal, and Forverts. In 1924, he moved to Poland, 
where he toured, lecturing to audiences on the subject of Yid- 
dish literature in America. In 1930, he returned to New York, 
where he remained until his death in 1945. Glasman is best 
known for his novels, including A Trep (“A Step,’ 1917), Af an 
Inzl (“On an Island,” 1927), and In Goldenem Zump (“In the 
Golden Swamp,’ 1940). His selected works appeared in eight 
volumes (1927-37). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: LYNL, 2 (1958), 249-52; A. Beckerman, Ba- 
ruch Glasman (1944); B. Rivkin, Undzere Prozaiker (1951), 274-84; S.D. 
Singer, Dikhter un Prozaiker (1959), 145-52; A. Tabachnik, Dikhter 
un Dikhtung (1965), 441-51. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Kisin, Lid 
un Esay (1953), 249-54; R.R. Wisse, A Little Love in Big Manhattan 
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GLASNER, MOSES SAMUEL (1856-1924), rabbi and early 
leader of the *Mizrachi movement in Hungary and Tran- 
sylvania. Glasner, a great-grandson of R. Moshe *Sofer, was 
born in Pressburg. From 1878 until 1923, when he settled in 
Erez Israel, he was the rabbi of Klausenburg. He was one of 
the two Orthodox rabbis in Hungary (the other being Moses 
Aryeh Roth) who joined the Zionist movement and Mizra- 
chi, and at the founding convention of Mizrachi (Pressburg, 
1904) he spoke out against the Orthodox Hungarian rabbis for 
their attacks upon Zionism and the Mizrachi. He propagated 
the Zionist idea in speeches and writings among Orthodox 
circles. He also published several halakhic works (Or Bahir, 
1908; Halakhah le-Moshe, 1912; Dor Revi’i, 1921) and a work on 
the aggadah, Shevivei Esh (1903). In Jerusalem, he took part 
in the educational and cultural activities of Mizrachi and was 
especially close to Rabbi A.I. *Kook. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Jung (ed.), Men of the Spirit (1964), 459-66; 
BED NOORE rh [Getzel Kressel] 


GLASS. 


Earliest Times 

The earliest manufacture of glass does not antedate the late 
third millennium B.c.z., when the first glass beads were made 
in Mesopotamia and Egypt. The invention of glass vessel-mak- 
ing dates to the mid-second millennium B.c.£., when the first 
core-formed glass vessels appear almost simultaneously in 
Egypt and Mesopotamia. Egypt's glass industry was particu- 
larly flourishing in the el-Amarna period (the first half of the 
14" century B.c.E.). Some Mesopotamian glass vessels have 
been found in northern Syria, though none in Palestine, but 
several Palestinian sites have yielded Egyptian glass vessels 
of the 14-13 centuries B.c.£. A rich collection of such ves- 
sels was found in the small Canaanite Fosse Temple at Lach- 
ish; others were found at Beth Shean and Tell Dayr ‘Alla (the 
ancient Sukkoth). Egyptian glass vessels were also found in 
tombs at Tell al-‘Ajal, Beth Shemesh, and Zahrat al-Humraya 
south of Jaffa. Gezer and Megiddo yielded similar glass ves- 
sels. There is no positive evidence that there was any manu- 
facture of glass vessels in Canaan in the Late Bronze Age. A 
complete decline in glassmaking set in toward the end of the 
second millennium B.c.£. and it is only in the second half of 
the eighth and the seventh centuries B.c.£. that glass vessels 
appear again. None of the molded and cut luxury glass bowls 
and other colored vessels of that period has come to light in 
Palestine, but a core-formed vessel of the seventh century was 
found in a tomb at Achzib. Glass-inlay pieces of the late ninth 
and eighth centuries were found together with the ivories in 
the palace of the kings of Israel at Samaria, but whether they 
were made of Syrian or imported glass is not known. An active 
production center of core-formed glass vessels, probably on 
the island of Rhodes, began making small amphoriskoi, ary- 
balloses (short-necked flasks), alabastra, and juglets late in the 
seventh century B.c.£., and specimens have been found in an 
early sixth-century tomb at Gibeah, north of Jerusalem, and 
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in Ammonite tombs in Jordan. Other vessels of this type have 
been found in Israel at Athlit, Achzib, Hazor, Beth Shean, and 
En Gedi. Molded and cut luxury glass vessels continued to be 
made in the Achaemenid period (sixth to fourth centuries) 
and the remains of an alabastrum of this type were found in a 
tomb at Athlit. Core-formed glass vessels of the Hellenistic pe- 
riod have occasionally been found in Palestine. The fragments 
of molded bowls found in second- and first-century B.C.E. 
levels at Ashdod, Jerusalem, Samaria, and other sites, may be 
products of local glass factories, possibly situated somewhere 
along the coast. There is, however, no indication whatsoever 
that Jews had any connection with glassmaking during the 
Hellenistic period, either in Palestine or in the Diaspora. 


Glass in Hellenistic and Roman Periods 

Glass is mentioned only once in the Bible, in Job 28:17, where 
it is equated with gold. This reflects the early situation when 
glass was of great value. The obscure statement in Deuteron- 
omy 32:18-19 about Zebulun’s hidden treasures in the sand 
was explained by Targum Jonathan as referring to glass, but 
this seems anachronistic. The Septuagint followed a very dif- 
ferent line when it chose to render this passage as close as 
possible to Genesis 49:13. This probably indicates that when 
the Greek version of the Bible was prepared, this area had not 
had the obvious connection with glass that it had later on. A 
very early tradition seems to be preserved in the Palestin- 
ian Talmud (Ty, Pes. 1:6, 27b) and in the Babylonian Talmud 
(Shab. 14b, 15a), according to which Yose b. Joezer and Yose 
b. Johanan, who lived in the first half of the second century 
B.C.E., declared that glass vessels are liable to become impure. 
The USS. talmudist Louis Ginzberg suggested that this decla- 
ration had an economic basis — it was meant to protect local 
pottery and metal ware from competition with foreign glass 
imports. Glass was, however, rare and valuable all through 
the Hellenistic period, and could not have presented compe- 
tition to any local products. An explanation must therefore be 
sought in the cultural-religious sphere. The edict is contem- 
porary with the first large-scale production of glass drinking 
bowls, and the two Jewish authorities may have objected to 
them because they identified them with Hellenistic influence, 
manners, and customs. 

A revolutionary event was the invention of glassblow- 
ing toward the end of the first century B.c.E., which made it 
possible to produce glass vessels cheaply and in great variety. 
The invention seems to have taken place during the reign of 
Augustus (31 B.C.E.-14 C.E.) somewhere along the Phoenician 
coast, perhaps at Sidon, an area where a glass production cen- 
ter was apparently already in existence. The fame of Sidonian 
glass must have been considerable, since glassmakers working 
in Rome in the first century c.£. boasted of their Sidonian ori- 
gin when they stamped the handles of their canthari in Greek 
or Latin, as, for example, Artas Sidon. 

Several Jewish tombs of the first and second centuries 
c.E. have yielded glass vessels. Glass vessels are relatively rare 
in ossuary tombs around Jerusalem, which are no later than 
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70 C.E. A tomb excavated at Ramat Rahel in 1931 (Tomb 1) 
contained a small bottle with a spheric body and a short cy- 
lindrical neck. Several tombs in a cemetery on the Mount of 
Olives yielded simple, small glass bottles with pearshaped 
bodies and elongated necks. All these glass vessels are typical 
of the first-century vessels common throughout the Roman 
Empire. A Jewish tomb of the middle of the first century at 
Carthage yielded a shallow glass bowl of a shape very com- 
mon in the early imperial period. So-called “candlestick” bot- 
tles which have small convex bodies and long tubular necks 
were found in a few ossuary tombs in and around Jerusalem 
which can be dated to the second century. To the relatively 
limited testimony from Jewish tombs were added in 1960-61 
the finds from the Judean desert caves in which fugitives of 
the Bar Kokhba revolt took refuge. The finds included typi- 
cal glass vessels of the early part of the second century C.E. 
It appears, then, that the only Jewish glass vessels of this pe- 
riod were the normal ware of the day. It stands to reason that 
some of the vessels, perhaps even many of them, were made 
by Jews but this is no more than a logical assumption. The 
Mishnah includes passages which refer specifically to glass- 
making. Kelim 8:9 mentions n°121 *Wiy — those who make 
glass (the “metal”) - and [aati - those who make glass vessels 
and their furnaces. Makers of glass vessels are also mentioned 
in Kelim 24:8. The Mishnah would not have included regula- 
tions about these trades if they had not been part and parcel 
of the daily life in Palestine, at any rate in the second century 
c.g. and possibly earlier. This, then, proves the existence of 
Jewish glassmakers in this period. 


GOLD GLAss. The first group of glass vessels which is dis- 
tinctly Jewish by reason of its decoration is the famous gold 
glass with Jewish symbols. The term is used to describe deco- 
rations of thin gold foil encased between two layers of glass 
medallion; and must not be confused with gilding, where the 
gold is left uncovered. The commonest type of gold glasses 
are those which were used, in the third and the fourth cen- 
turies C.E., as a decorated base of very shallow plates, bowls, 
or beakers. The thinly hammered gold foil was pasted on a 
round piece of clear or dark blue glass, within the boundar- 
ies of a low raised glass base. The outlines and the designs of 
the desired pictures, patterns, and inscriptions were prepared 
by removing the superfluous gold from the background, and 
leaving the designs in gold. Enamel paints were used at times 
to enrich the decoration. In the final stage the decorated base 
was reheated and joined to the outer surface of a large, hot, 
clear glass “bubble” which was later given the shape of the re- 
quired bowl. A similar method was used to decorate the body 
of a vessel by smaller medallions of gold foil on blue glass. This 
technique was not exclusively Jewish. In the third and fourth 
centuries c.£. this particular craft flourished on an unprece- 
dented scale. The center of the industry was Rome, and most 
of the pieces were found in pagan, Christian, or Jewish cata- 
combs in and around the city. The vessels were broken delib- 
erately, often skillfully chiseled around the edges, and stuck 
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into the plaster near or on the graves of the deceased. The 
reasons for this custom have not yet been convincingly ex- 
plained. Of the 500 bases and decorative medallions that have 
survived, only about a dozen bear definitely Jewish symbols. 
The earliest was found in 1882 in the catacomb of the saints 
Peter and Marcellinus (now in the Vatican Museum) and an- 
other around 1894 in the catacomb of Saint Ermete. A gold 
glass now in Berlin is said to have been found in the Jewish 
catacomb of Vigna Randanini in Rome and another which is 
now in the Cologne City Museum is said to have come from 
the Villa Torlonia catacomb. Other Jewish gold glass pieces 
are now in the Vatican and in the British, the Ashmolean, the 
Metropolitan, the Wuerzburg University, and the Israel mu- 
seums. Most of the Jewish gold glass bases have their deco- 
rations presented in two registers. These include representa- 
tions of the Ark of the Covenant flanked by a pair of lions or 
doves, temple vessels like menorot, amphorae, and shofarot, 
and objects relating to Sukkot, the Feast of the Temple, such 
as lulavim, etrogim, and motifs found in other Jewish objects 
and catacombs of the period. Of a different type is the Vatican 
fragment found in 1882. This bears a miniature painting of a 
tetrastyle temple inside a peristyle court surrounded by palm 
trees. The temple is approached by four steps and on the tym- 
panum of the gable is a menorah. In front of the temple are a 
lulav, an etrog, two amphorae, and other objects. The temple 
is flanked by two free-standing columns. Most scholars seem 
to agree that this is a representation of Solomon's Temple, and 
it can be assumed that it was copied from an early illuminated 
Bible manuscript. This fragment bears a Greek inscription. 
Other Jewish gold glasses have inscriptions in Latin, simi- 
lar to those found on the non-Jewish glasses such as ANIMA 
DULCIS (“sweet soul”). Only one Jewish small gold glass me- 
dallion is known. This shows a shofar between two etrogim. 
It is now in the Vatican Library. These Jewish gold glasses are 
generally thought to have been drinking vessels, perhaps for 
ritual purposes. The fragment with Solomon's Temple may 
tentatively be attributed to the third or early fourth century 
C.E.; the rest are more likely to be of the fourth century. Their 
decoration has numerous parallels in Jewish art. It is possible 
to assume that they were made by Jews. 

In addition to the gold glasses and cut bowls from Rome 
there are further specimens worth noting: Moshe *Schwabe 
and Adolf *Reifenberg uncovered and published in 1935 a Jew- 
ish gilded glass sepulchral inscription in Greek ending with 
Shalom in Hebrew, with a menorah below the inscription and 
a shofar on its right. They also published a stamped glass me- 
dallion from Rome bearing a menorah and the name of the 
glassmaker: Ex OF [FICINA] LAVRENTI. 


The Eastern Mediterranean: Third Century to Arab 
Conquest 

The excavations at the Jewish cemeteries at Beth She’arim 
have yielded some finds of glass. Several vessels and many 
fragments were found in catacombs 12-20 and date to the 
third and first half of the fourth century c.£. These are, with 
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very few exceptions, fragments of various common types of 
receptacles of the period, mainly bottles, and do not have any 
characteristics which could identify them as Jewish. An ex- 
ceptional decorated glass plate was discovered in catacomb 15. 
With a diameter of 52 cms. (c. 20 ins.), it is unusually large, 
and engraved on its exterior are 13 arches under which are ves- 
sels, tools, doors, and hanging lamps and several unidentified 
objects. Although this may represent a temple facade, nothing 
in the designs on the plate is specifically Jewish. The remains 
of a glass factory were found at Beth She’arim during the ex- 
cavations in 1940 and were attributed to the first half of the 
fourth century c.g. and to the Byzantine period. A large slab of 
glass — 3.40 X 1.94 x 0.45 m. (11 x 6% x 1% ft.) - apparently the 
bottom ofa glassmaker’s tank, was also discovered in a cistern. 
This too possibly dates to the Byzantine period. It is therefore 
reasonable to assume that some of the vessels found in the 
cemeteries around the site were local products. Several glass 
vessels, also of contemporary Palestinian types, were found 
in a Jewish tomb of the late fourth to fifth centuries at Gezer 
(Tomb 201). Glass lamps having three handles for suspension 
and cups of the type used for bronze polycandela were in use 
in Palestinian synagogues of the Byzantine period. Lamps sus- 
pended from seven-branched candlesticks are depicted on the 
mosaic pavement of the synagogue of Naaran (sixth century 
c.E.). Several other synagogue mosaic pavements have repre- 
sentations of seven-branched candlesticks with glass lamps. A 
complete glass lamp and many fragments of lamps of various 
types were found in the Beth-Shean synagogue. They belong 
to its last phase in the first half of the seventh century and are 
now in the collection of the Israel Department of Antiquities. 
Similar fragments of lamps from the late sixth or early sev- 
enth centuries were also found in the synagogue of Maon near 
Nir Am, southeast of Gaza. Exactly the same types of lamp 
were used in contemporary churches in Palestine and Syria, 
so the glass finds in such Jewish contexts as the catacombs of 
Beth Shearim, Gezer (Tomb 201), or the ruins of synagogues 
do not differ from the normal glassware of their times. Be- 
tween the late fourth and early seventh centuries there are a 
few groups of ornamental glass objects such as pendants and 
bracelets, bearing symbols which identify them as specifically 
Jewish. In a tomb excavated at Tarshiha in western Galilee a 
small circular pendant of greenish glass with a loop for sus- 
pension was found stamped with a menorah. The tomb was 
in use in the fourth and fifth centuries. The pendant is now 
in the Rockefeller Museum, Jerusalem (31.286B). The British 
Museum has a pendant made of light brownish glass, said to 
be from Tyre, with a menorah, a shofar on the left, and a Iu- 
lav and etrog on the right. There are similar pendants in the 
Israel Museum and in the Reifenberg collection. Of unknown 
provenance is a small greenish glass medallion in the Jewish 
Museum, New York, representing a menorah in a wreath. It 
was originally applied to a vessel and dates to the fourth cen- 
tury c.E. An identical piece from Egypt is in the Israel Mu- 
seum. A fragment of a blue glass bracelet with the menorah 
stamped on it several times was found in the western part of 
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the Jezreel Valley. It is now in a private collection. A complete 
bracelet of blue glass with 14 impressions of a menorah and 
shofar on its right side was acquired in New York in 1965. It is 
said to be of east Mediterranean provenance. Both the frag- 
ment and the complete example are probably of the fourth or 
fifth century. Another bracelet of very dark green glass with 
similar impressions but of unknown provenance is in the Mu- 
seum Haaretz, Tel Aviv. 


HEXAGONAL BOTTLES FROM PALESTINE. By far the most 
interesting Jewish glass from Palestine are the mold-blown 
hexagonal and octagonal small jugs or jars. These were blown 
into hexagonal or octagonal metal molds which were open 
top and bottom. The designs which were hammered into the 
molds appeared on the lower part of the jug, as an impression 
and not as a relief. Some hexagonal jugs have a long neck and 
a handle while others have a short neck and outsplayed rim. 
Nearly all these vessels were made of a bubbly brown glass, 
but there are a few known examples made of greenish glass. 
Of many such mostly Christian jugs, only about 30 survived 
bearing Jewish symbols, such as menorot, often with a shofar 
on the left, and a Julav and etrog on the right, sometimes with 
an incense shovel on the right. The other sides are decorated 
with trees, arches, and other objects or patterns. Similar jugs 
and jars bearing Christian symbols have identical features, 
indicating that they were made in the same workshops. They 
are believed to have been used as containers for oil taken from 
the lamps of the Church of the Holy Sepulcher to be blessed 
at Golgotha, and there can be no doubt that they were made 
in Jerusalem. These are attributed to the late sixth or early 
seventh century, and by analogy the Jewish vessels can be at- 
tributed to the same period. It can be assumed that Jewish 
pilgrims used the vessels for carrying away oil from lamps at 
their center of veneration — probably the Western Wall. Dur- 
ing the excavations at Ephesus in Asia Minor a bottle was 
found on which are painted in black a menorah, a shofar, a 
lulav, and an etrog. Though this seems to be the only known 
Jewish glass vessel from the eastern Mediterranean area, apart 
from Palestine and Syria, the existence of Jewish glassmakers 
in the region in the sixth century c.g. can be deduced from 
two popular Byzantine fables of that time, one from Emesa 
(Homs), the other from Constantinople, in both of which the 
central figure is a Jewish glassmaker. 


In the East from Medieval to Modern Times 

The fact that Jews were active in glassmaking in medieval 
times is borne out by references in sources of the period. Arab 
historians have preserved the interesting information that 
the Khalif ‘Abd al-Malik (685-705) employed a group of Jews 
to make the glass lamps and vessels for the Mosque in Jeru- 
salem but that Omar ibn Abd al-Aziz deprived them of this 
office. Very important data have been preserved in the *Cairo 
Genizah. A document signed in the spring of 1011 deals with 
a dispute over the payment for a consignment of 50 “bales of 
glass” sent by three Jews from Tyre to Cairo. This ties up with 
a statement made by *Benjamin of Tudela, who visited Pal- 
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estine in 1170, that at Tyre were “Jews, makers of good glass 
which is called Tyrian glass and is famous in all countries.” 
Benjamin of Tudela also mentions that at Antioch “are about 
ten Jews and they are glassmakers.” In an article on the Cairo 
Genizah published in 1961, S.D. Goitein mentions four con- 
tracts of partnership in glass workshops, one of which refers 
to a Jewish glassmaker who arrived in Cairo “from the west.” 
He appears to have traveled overland from Tunis. Goitein 
believes that Jews were connected with the issue of the well- 
known Islamic glass weights. However, no actual survivals of 
Jewish glass manufactured in this period are known. 

It has been suggested that Jews were connected with 
the age-old glass works at Hebron. The first to mention these 
works seems to have been the Augustine monk, Jacob of Ve- 
rona, who visited Hebron in 1335; but he made no reference 
to any Jews there, although production was already on a large 


scale. 
[Dan P. Barag] 


L.A. Mayer assumed that a group of clumsily inscribed 
Syro-Egyptian glass mosque lamps were executed by “Jewish 
craftsmen, who were literate, but in a different script? Dur- 
ing the Ottoman period, in the 17" century, there was in Da- 
mascus a Jewish center for the manufacturing of similar glass 
lamps. One such lamp in the Jewish Museum in London bears 
a Hebrew inscription and dates from 1694. Of Middle East- 
ern 18'-century origin are bottles of opaque glass, which have 
Hebrew dedicatory inscriptions cut in them. One which be- 
longed to the Charles Feinberg Collection is now in the Israel 
Museum. Another specimen in the Victoria and Albert Mu- 
seum in London has a metal top and decorative chains. These 
were probably used as oil or wine containers. 


In the West From Medieval to Modern Times 

The art of glassmaking was reintroduced into Europe during 
the period of the Crusades. Numbers of Eastern glassmakers 
settled in northern Italy, Spain, and southern France. Jewish 
craftsmen may have been among them; though it cannot be 
proven. 


EASTERN EUROPE. There were, however, Jewish glassmak- 
ers in Central and Eastern Europe after the 15" century. There 
are also records of Jewish glaziers and glassmakers in Bohe- 
mia and Moravia from the 15‘* century onward, and the craft 
was frequently practiced by Bohemian Jews in the latter half 
of the 16" century. 

From glass vessels and from contracts between Jewish 
glassmakers and the aristocracy it is clear, for instance, that 
the Jews took an active part in the flowering of glassmaking 
in Hungary in the 17 and 18" centuries. 


Hevra Kaddisha Beakers. In the 17 and 18‘* centuries Hun- 
garian and Bohemian Jews apparently participated in the gen- 
eral practice of manufacturing decorated jugs or beakers for 
special occasions. Among them were prominent beakers used 
by members of a guild or a fraternity at their annual banquets 
and given each year by the men chosen head of the guild. In- 
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teresting are some painted and cut-glass beakers which were 
executed for the Jewish Burial Society, the *hevra kaddisha, in 
some German and Bohemian communities. Several such bea- 
kers survived, mostly in the Jewish Museum in Prague. Their 
most common decoration is the burial procession. One such 
beaker dated 1692 is now in the New York Jewish Museum. 

In modern times too Jews were prominent in the mar- 
keting and industrial production of Czechoslovakian glass, 
centered in Bohemia. In the period between the world wars 
there were many Jewish firms which produced sheet glass, 
plate glass, and mirrors, as well as glass pastes for artificial 
jewelry. When Hitler occupied Czechoslovakia some of the 
leading Jewish producers of artificial gems and costume jew- 
elry moved their firms to the United States. 


ENGLAND. In the late 18 and 19‘ centuries Lazarus Jacobs 
(d. 1796) of Bristol and his son Isaac (d. 1833) were important 
glass manufacturers and merchants, the latter holding a royal 
appointment as glass manufacturers to George 111. They were 
especially celebrated for their opaque white, and the elegant 
royal blue glassware for which Bristol was famous. Another 
eminent Jewish glassmaker was Meyer Oppenheim, who 
came from Pressburg in Hungary. He invented a ruby flint 
glass which he produced in Birmingham from 1756 to 1775. 
A number of Jews were associated with the glass industry in 
Birmingham, where the lead glass used for artificial gems was 
known as “Jew’s glass” in the middle of the 19" century. 


THE UNITED STATES. The earliest known American glass 
cutter was a Jew named Lazarus Isaacs who arrived from Eng- 
land in 1773. He was employed by Stiegel at his factory at Man- 
heim, Pennsylvania, where the first fine glassware in America 
was produced. Jews do not reappear in American glassmaking 
until the late 19 century, when Lazarus Straus and Sons of 
New York was a leading producer of high quality cut glass in 
the United States and Europe (see *Straus family). 


ISRAEL. On their return to Erez Israel, the Jews revived the 
glass industry on the Phoenician coast, where it existed in an- 
cient times. In the late 19» century, the Baron de *Rothschild 
set up a glass factory at Tantura near the site of the Phoenician 
harbor of Dor to provide bottles for the nascent wine industry, 
and in 1934 Phoenicia, the Israel Glass Works, was founded in 
the Haifa Bay Area. Under the patronage of Baroness Bath- 
sheva de Rothschild, a new style of art glass was evolved in the 
early 1960s, based on forms of the talmudic period. 

From the end of the 19» century a school of primitive 
glass paintings developed in Safed, Jerusalem, and other cen- 
ters. One of its later offsprings is the painter Shalom of Safed. 
Their subjects were *holy places, *Mizrah panels, amulets, 
and biblical topics. 
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GLASS, MONTAGUE MARSDEN (1877-1934), U.S. humor- 
ist. Glass, who was born in Manchester, England, was taken 
to the US. at the age of 13. He studied and practiced law in 
New York, but in 1909 abandoned his profession to become 
a full-time writer. The Jewish clients whom Glass met in his 
law office inspired a series of short stories which he began 
publishing in various magazines in 1908. The first collection, 
Potash and Perlmutter, appeared in 1910 and this was followed 
a year later by Abe and Mawruss. Though treated humorously, 
the two clothing manufacturers, Abe Potash and Morris Perl- 
mutter, were sympathetically presented and their entertain- 
ing foibles and typically Jewish family virtues endeared them 
to Jewish readers. Both story collections became the basis of 
stage successes. The first Potash and Perlmutter play, produced 
in 1913, had long runs in New York and London. Glass also 
wrote Elkan Lubliner —- American (1912), Worrying Won't Win 
(1918), and You Can’t Learn Them Nothing (1930). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Waxman, Literature, 4 (19607), 974-5; S. 
Liptzin, Jew in American Literature (1966), 116-7. 


[Jo Ranson] 


GLASS, PHILIP (1937- ), U.S. composer and performer. 
Born in Baltimore, Glass began to study violin at six and flute 
at eight. At 12, he started composing while working at his fa- 
ther’s record shops after school. At 15, he entered the Univer- 
sity of Chicago (where he received a B.A. in liberal arts, 1956). 
Later he studied composition at Juilliard with Bergsma and 
Persichetti (receiving a M.A. in composition, 1961). Awarded 
a Fulbright scholarship, he went to Paris to study for two years 
with Nadia Boulanger. There he made the acquaintance of In- 
dian musician Ravi Shankar, whose music Glass adapted for 
the film score of Chappaqua. After leaving Paris, he traveled 
in North Africa and the Indian subcontinent. Non-European 
music became one of the sources of his own style, named re- 
petitive music (or minimalism), which was founded by him 
in the 1960s together with Riley, *Reich, and La Monte Young. 
Minimalistic music is based on a short melodic formula and 
its numerous varied repetitions over time. In Glass’s view, such 
music required a special type of reception: “When it becomes 
apparent that nothing ‘happens’ in the usual sense, but that, 
instead, the gradual accretion of musical material can and 
does serve as the basis of the listener’s attention, then he can 
perhaps discover another mode of listening.... It is hoped that 
one would then be able to perceive the music as ‘presence; 
freed from dramatic structure, a pure medium of sound” (P. 
Glass, 1974). 

In the late 1960s and early 1970s Glass wrote a great 
number of chamber pieces and established his own Philip 
Glass Ensemble that had the exclusive right to perform his 
instrumental music. Performances at this time were held in 
New York lofts (Glass’s in Greenwich Village, sculptor Don- 
ald Judd’s in SoHo), private art galleries (those of Leo Castelli 
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and Paula Cooper), and museums (the Guggenheim and the 
Whitney). Occasionally, Glass had to work as a plumber or 
taxi driver in order to survive when not touring with his en- 
semble throughout the U.S., Canada, and Europe. However, 
the seminal work of this period, Music in Twelve Parts, was 
premiered in the traditional atmosphere of New York’s Town 
Hall, hired by the composer himself. This opus includes 12 
sections and lasts over four hours. Being the culmination of 
Glass’s minimalism, it shows the transition to greater vertical 
complexity, up to traditional functional harmony in the con- 
clusion of the piece. 

From the late 1970s the composer produced numer- 
ous scores for music theater, film, and dance. A great public 
success was Einstein on the Beach, the opera that was named 
a “theater of visions” because of its lack of narration. Instead 
of plot, there are series of dramatized icons (like Einstein’s 
violin, or the trains symbolizing the theory of relativity). The 
following operas return little by little to narrative music the- 
ater (Satyagraha, 1980, on Gandhi, and Akhnaten, 1984, on 
the Egyptian pharaoh who introduced monotheism). After- 
wards, in the second opera trilogy based on the films of Coc- 
teau, Glass used his individual multimedia forms (for exam- 
ple, the film is accompanied by a new soundtrack composed 
by Glass). 

Glass also scored numerous films over the last two de- 
cades, from the wordless, visionary cinema of Godfrey Reg- 
gio, Paul Schrader’s experimental Mishima, and Errol Morris’s 
intense documentary The Thin Blue Line to Hollywood war 
films (Hamburger Hill) and horror films (Candyman and its 
sequel). His score for Kundun received an Oscar nomination, 
while The Truman Show won him a Golden Globe. Glass col- 
laborated with pop singers Paul *Simon, David Byrne, Su- 
zanne Vega, and Laurie Anderson in the song-cycle Songs from 
Liquid Days. Other collaborations were with Allen Ginsberg 
in Hydrogen Jukebox, with Ravi Shankar in Passages, and with 
Doris Lessing on two science-fiction operas, The Making of the 
Representative for Planet 8 and The Marriages between Zones 
Three, Four and Five. His work influenced rock and film music 
as well as classical music. As an example of reciprocal influ- 
ence, it is worth mentioning that Glass wrote symphonic ver- 
sions of the art-rock albums Low and Heroes by David Bowie 
and Brian Eno, who, in turn, were influenced by Glass at the 
end of the 1970s. Glass became one of the best known and 
commercially successful composers of his generation. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: NG’; MGG’; E. Strickland, Minimalism: Ori- 
gins (1993); R. Kostelanetz (ed.), Writings on Glass: Essays, Interviews, 
Criticism (1996, incl. writings by Glass); K.R. Schwarz, Minimalists 
(1996); K. Potter: Four Musical Minimalists: La Monte Young, Terry 
Riley, Steve Reich, Philip Glass (2000). 


[Yulia Kreinin (2™4 ed.)] 


GLATSTEIN (Gladstone), JACOB (1896-1971), Yiddish 
poet, novelist, and critic. Born in Lublin, Poland, Glatstein 
was encouraged by his father to read widely in contemporary 
Yiddish literature. Like many Yiddish writers of his genera- 
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tion, he visited I.L.*Peretz in Warsaw. As a result of violent 
outbreaks of antisemitism in Lublin, Glatstein convinced his 
parents to let him immigrate to the U.S. (1914). His debut as a 
Yiddish writer was the short story “Di Geferlekhe Froy” (“The 
Terrible Woman”) in the journal Fraye Arbeter Shtime. In the 
1920s and 1930s, he published more than 100 short stories in 
the style of Guy de Maupassant and Abraham *Reisen un- 
der the pseudonym Y. Yungman in the Yiddish daily Morgn 
Zhurnal. In 1920, together with Aaron *Glanz-Leyeles and 
N.B. *Minkoff, Glatstein inaugurated the Inzikhist (“intro- 
spectivist”) movement in U.S. Yiddish poetry. Taking their 
name from the journal In Zikh, which was to appear irreg- 
ularly (1920-39), and from the group anthology, In Zikh, A 
Zamlung Introspektive Lider (“Introspection, a Collection of 
Introspective Poems,’ 1920), the Inzikhistn announced their 
mission of revitalizing and modernizing Yiddish poetry. The 
key words in the introspectivists’ manifesto (1921) were kalei- 
doscopic, contradictory, and chaotic. They rebelled against the 
aestheticism of Di Yunge, which they considered ivory tower 
art-for-art’s-sake, removed from truth and life. The introspec- 
tivists rejected decorum and formal elegance in favor of free 
verse whose rhythms were to be correlates of unique, individ- 
ual experience. Like their Anglo-American contemporaries, 
whose work they knew well, the introspectivists emphasized 
the concrete image and favored suggestion and association. 
They distrusted metrical regularity and fixed patterns and 
sought to capture the rhythms of the human voice and mod- 
ern urban life. From his earliest poems onward Glatstein was 
the poet in love with his medium, the Yiddish language. No 
poet in Yiddish has been so richly inventive in coining new 
words and word combinations. No poet in Yiddish has had a 
better ear for folk idiom and, indeed, for the sound structure 
of Yiddish generally. Many of Glatstein’s poems seem to grow 
out of the latent powers hidden in the shape, sound, and his- 
tory of individual words. The introspectivists early declared 
that a Yiddish poem was Jewish by virtue of its medium; no 
subject was barred. They often wrote on themes far removed 
from Jewish life. 

Glatstein’s reputation rests primarily on his poetry. Crit- 
ics divide his work into two periods: the first includes his four 
books of poetry: Yankev Glatshteyn (1921), Fraye Ferzn (“Free 
Verse,” 1926), Kredos (“Credos,’ 1929), Yidishtaytshn (“Yid- 
dish-Meanings,” 1937); and the second, his books of poetry 
and criticism from 1943 to 1978 (the last two posthumous), 
including Gedenklider (“Remembrance Poems,” 1943), Sh- 
tralendike Yidn (“Radiant Jews,’ 1946), Dem Tatns Shotn (“My 
Father’s Shadow,’ 1953), Fun Mayn Gantser Mi (“The Fruits of 
My Labor; 1965), Di Freyd fun Yidishn Vort (“The Joy of the 
Yiddish Word,’ 1961), and A Yid fun Lublin (“A Jew from Lu- 
blin,” 1966). In poems such as “Zing Ladino” (“Sing Ladino’), 
“Mir, di Vortproletarier” (“We, the Word Proletariat”), and 
“Tsum Kopmayster” (“To the Headmaster”) from the col- 
lection Yidishtaytsn, Glatstein crafted some of the most ex- 
perimental, “wild” modernist poems ever written in Yiddish. 
These poems are both part of the main trends of European 
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and American modernism, and deeply rooted in the pho- 
netics, semantics, and cultural specificity of Yiddish. He was, 
however, also a distinguished writer of both imaginative and 
critical prose. There are no novelistic travel narratives in Yid- 
dish literature comparable to Ven Yash iz Geforn (“When Yash 
Set Out,’ 1938; Eng. Homeward Bound, 1969) and Ven Yash iz 
Gekumen (“When Yash Arrived,’ 1940; Eng., Homecoming at 
Twilight, 1962). These loosely autobiographical works, part of 
a projected trilogy inspired by his nine-week journey to Lub- 
lin to visit his dying mother in summer 1934, inaugurated the 
second phase of his artistic career; they are notable for their 
poetic style and their brooding sense of impending catastro- 
phe. Because he remained independent of political allegiances, 
he was able to give a compelling portrait of Polish Jewry on 
the eve of the Holocaust in these novels. Emil un Karl (1940), 
a novel of a Jewish and a Christian boy in Hitler-occupied 
Austria, is particularly suited to the young reader. The war 
years and the Holocaust transformed Glatstein into one of the 
great elegists of Eastern European Jewish life. It became his 
major poetic purpose to meditate on, mourn, and celebrate a 
shattered way of life. Already in “A Gute Nakht, Velt” (“Good 
Night, World,” 1938), he bitterly rejects European culture and 
defiantly and joyously declares his return to the narrow con- 
fines of traditional Jewish life. No American Yiddish poem 
has aroused as much comment as this anti-universalist poem 
of execration and affirmation. 

As columnist for the New York daily Tog-Morgn Zhurnal 
and as regular contributor of the column In Tokh Genumen to 
the weekly Yidisher Kemfer (1945-57) and other periodicals, 
Glatstein commented on virtually every significant event in 
Jewish literary and cultural life and on world literature gen- 
erally. As critic of Yiddish literature he exerted great influ- 
ence and helped to raise the level of critical awareness both 
among writers and readers. His essays and reviews appeared 
in a series of volumes entitled In Tokh Genumen (“The Heart 
of the Matter,’ 1947; 1956; 1960), continued in Mit Mayne Far- 
togbikher (“With My Dawn Journals,” 1963) and Oyf Greyte 
Temes (“On Ready Themes,” 1967). 

Glatstein’s poetry revolutionized Yiddish modernism 
and added a cosmopolitan, intellectual voice to the chorus of 
Yiddish avant-garde poetry. His greatest contribution to Yid- 
dish poetry were his Holocaust poems, the Bratslaver poems, 
and his homage to the Yiddish language. He once quipped: 
“What does it mean to be a poet of an abandoned culture? It 
means that I have to be aware of Auden but Auden need never 
have heard of me” (I. Howe, A Margin of Hope (1982), 264). 
Although Glatstein lived in New York for more than half a 
century and published more than 20 books, he remained vir- 
tually unknown outside Yiddish literary circles. In a tribute to 
the poet, Cynthia Ozick recognized his crucial role in the rise 
of Jewish American literature (1972): “...if Jacob Glatstein had 
not lived and written his splendid poetry, and if there were no 
other Yiddish writers present to write as only they can about 
our lives and our natures there would be no hope for a Jewish 
literature of any kind in America.” 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Sadan, in: J. Glatstein, Mi-Kol Amali: 
Shirim u-Foemot (1964), 28-32 (bibl.); LNYL, 2 (1958), 256-61 (bibl.); I. 
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[Leonard Prager / Jan Schwarz (2"4 ed.)] 


GLATZER, NAHUM NORBERT (1903-1990), scholar, 
teacher, and editor. Glatzer was born in Lemberg (Lvov), and 
pursued his higher education in Germany and at the Breuer 
Yeshivah in Frankfurt on the Main (1920-22). He became a 
disciple and associate of Franz *Rosenzweig, whose life and 
work so influenced him that he decided to devote himself 
to scholarship rather than pursue a career in the rabbinate. 
In 1932 he succeeded another mentor, Martin *Buber, in the 
University of Frankfurt’s chair of Jewish philosophy and eth- 
ics. In fact, Glatzer had been Buber’s only doctoral student 
during his years at the university (1924-33). In 1933 Glatzer 
left Germany for Israel, where he taught at Bet Sefer Reali in 
Haifa. From 1938 he was in the United States, teaching at sev- 
eral colleges before joining the faculty of Brandeis University 
in 1950. He served as editorial adviser to *Schocken Books, 
where he was chief editor (1945-51), and was a director of the 
Leo Baeck Institute from 1956. Before retiring from Brandeis 
in 1973, Glatzer served as the Michael Tuch Professor of Jew- 
ish History and Samuel Lane Chair in Jewish History and 
Social Ethics, as well as chair of the NEys Department from 
1957 to 1969. He was also the first faculty member to receive 
Brandeis’s honorary degree. 

In his doctoral dissertation, Untersuchungen zur Ge- 
schichtslehre der Tannaiten (1933), Glatzer maintained that 
the rabbis of the first and second centuries c.E. retained their 
faith in the God of history in the face of apocalyptic tenden- 
cies and the consequent denigration of this world. Glatzer’s 
Geschichte der Talmudischen Zeit (1937) elaborates and con- 
tinues his earlier work. He wrote a number of studies on par- 
ticular problems of talmudic history. 

Glatzer wrote, translated, and edited more than 50 books, 
with a range of expertise that extended from the Bible to exis- 
tentialism. He also wrote extensively on the history of 19'*-cen- 
tury Jewry, especially on the history of the Wissenschaft des 
Judentums. His book Franz Rosenzweig: His Life and Thought 
(1953, 19617) is considered the definitive volume on Rosenz- 
weig. Glatzer edited more than a dozen anthologies, which are 
used widely in teaching Jewish history and ideas. 

Among his many works are Hillel the Elder (1956, 1962), 
Anfaenge des Judentums (1966), The Rest Is Commentary (1961, 
1969”), Faith and Knowledge (1963, 19697), Dynamics of Eman- 
cipation (1965, 19697), The Dimensions of Job (1969), Language 
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of Faith (1974), The Loves of Franz Kafka (1986), and The Quest 
for the Cities of Gold, vol.16 (1987). He edited A Jewish Reader 
(1961, 19667), Hammer on the Rock (1962), Parables and Para- 
doxes by Franz Kafka (1961), and The Essential Philo (1970). 
In 1992 the Nahum Glatzer Archives were donated to 
Brandeis; they include his correspondence with colleagues 
worldwide, manuscripts of his books, and his lecture notes. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Altmann, in: Judaism, 12 (1963), 195-202, 
contains a list of Glatzer’s writings. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. 
Fishbane and J. Glatzer Wechsler (eds.), The Memoirs of Nahum N. 
Glatzer (1998). 
[Abram Leon Sachar / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


GLAUBER, ROY J. (1925-_ ), U.S. physicist and Nobel laure- 
ate. Glauber was born in New York and gained his B.S. (1946), 
M.A. (1947), and Ph.D. in physics (1949) from Harvard Uni- 
versity. He worked on the Manhattan Project at Los Alamos 
(1944-46), at the Institute for Advanced Studies at Princeton 
University (1949-51), and the California Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Pasadena (1951-52) before returning to the Harvard phys- 
ics department (1952). He was professor of physics (1962-76) 
and the Mallinckrodt Professor of Physics from 1976. His re- 
search concerned the behavior of light particles and the ad- 
aptation of quantum theory to describe the detection process 
irrespective of the nature of the light source. The resulting 
quantum theory of optical coherence helped to inspire the 
burgeoning field of quantum optics. It has important practical 
applications as a method of achieving extraordinarily precise 
physical measurements in fields such as chronology and the 
application of laser techniques for medical purposes. He was 
awarded the Nobel Prize in Physics (2005) with John L. Hall 
and Theodor W. Hansch. His further research concerned the 
behavior of matter at extreme density, conditions prevailing 
at the Universe's inception. Glauber is also renowned for his 
undergraduate and postgraduate teaching. His many honors 
include the Michelson Medal of the Franklin Institute (1985), 
the Max Born Award of the American Optical Society (1985), 
and election to the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
the American Physical Society, and the U.S. National Acad- 
emy of Sciences. 

[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


GLAZER, NATHAN (1923-_ ), U.S. sociologist. Born in New 
York, Glazer attended the City College of New York, the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and Columbia University, where he 
received his Ph.D. in sociology. He was a member of the edi- 
torial staff of Commentary (1945-53) and worked in publishing 
at Doubleday and Random House. He was an urban sociolo- 
gist with the Housing and Home Finance Administration in 
Washington, D.c., and a lecturer and instructor at the univer- 
sities of Chicago and California and at Bennington and Smith 
Colleges. From 1963 to 1968 he was professor of sociology at 
the University of California at Berkeley. 

Glazer then went to Harvard in 1968 as professor of 
sociology and education. In 1969 he became a fellow of the 
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American Academy. In 1983 he taught in India as Distin- 
guished Fulbright Lecturer. He also served on the United 
States Board of Foreign Scholarships (1984-89), which su- 
pervises the Fulbright Program, with special responsibility 
for South Asia. In 1993 he became professor emeritus of so- 
ciology and education at Harvard and subsequently became 
engaged in a research project on Indian federalism and de- 
mocracy and studied Indian government policy affecting mi- 
nority groups. 

Glazer, who has written extensively on issues of ethnicity 
and race in American society, is co-editor of The Public Interest 
magazine and a contributing editor at The New Republic. 

Glazer published numerous papers and articles on hous- 
ing problems and on problems of American ethnic groups, 
including papers on the specific problems of American Jews; 
the latter appeared chiefly in Commentary. He wrote and also 
contributed the article “Social Characteristics of American 
Jews” to Jews: Their History, Culture and Religion 1694-1735 
(vol. 2 (1960°), ed. by L. Finkelstein). 

He co-authored The Lonely Crowd (with David Riesman 
and Reuel Denney, 1950); Faces in the Crowd (with Riesman, 
1952), and The Social Basis of American Communism (with 
Daniel Patrick Moynihan, 1961). He also wrote American Ju- 
daism (1957); Beyond the Melting Pot (1963), an analysis of the 
persistence of ethnic groups - African-Americans, Puerto Ri- 
cans, Jews, Italians, and Irish - in the New York metropoli- 
tan area; Remembering the Answers (1970); Affirmative Dis- 
crimination: Ethnic Inequality & Public Policy (1975); and We 
Are All Multiculturalists Now (1998). He co-edited Conflicting 
Images: India and the United States with his wife, Sulochana 
Raghavan Glazer (1990). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Contemporary Authors, 5-6 (1963), 179-80. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Miller and S. Gilmore (eds.), Revolution 
at Berkeley: The Crisis in American Education (1965); P. Steinfels, The 
Neo-Conservatives (1979). 


[Werner J. Cahnman / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


GLAZER, SIMON (1878-1938), U.S. Orthodox rabbi and 
author. Glazer, who was born in Ezwillig, Lithuania, was or- 
dained in 1896 by Rabbi Alexander Mose Lapidus and Rabbi 
Isaac Rabinowitz. He fled from service in the Russian army; 
unable to receive permission to stay in Koenigsberg, he left for 
Palestine, where he was unable to earn a living and therefore 
immigrated to the U.S. in 1897 where he served as a cantor in 
Buffalo while mastering English and subsequently served as 
rabbi in several cities in the Midwest before becoming chief 
rabbi of the United Synagogues of Montreal and Quebec 
(1907-18). He worked to improve Jewish education, helped 
establish a Federation of Jewish charities and helped found 
the ymuHa. He believed in using whatever means possible to 
interest Jewish children in Jewish education. He also approved 
of Sunday school education believing that it was better than 
the lack of all Jewish education. He moved to New York in 
1923 and was rabbi of Beth Hamidrash Hagadol (1923-27) in 
Harlem; Temple Beth-El, Brooklyn (1927-30); and the Mai- 
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monides Synagogue (1930-38). A profilic writer and journal- 
ist, Glazer was a founder (1907) and the first editor of the Yid- 
dish daily, the Canadian Jewish Eagle (Kanader Adler) and was 
active in rabbinic and Zionist organizations. His published 
works include: Jews of Iowa (1904); Guide of Judaism (1917); 
‘The Palestine Resolution (1922); History of Israel (6 vols., 1930), 
a reworking of Graetz’s History of the Jews; and Visions of Isa- 
iah (1937), a collection of sermons. He also wrote on Techina 
Book: Containing Prayers and Religious Duties for the Daugh- 
ters of Israel (1930). 

His son, B. BENEDICT GLAZER (1902-1952), was a promi- 
nent Reform rabbi in the U.S. He was rabbi of Temple Beth El 
in Detroit, Michigan, from 1942 until his death. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.D. Sherman, Orthodox Judaism in 
America: A Bibliographical Dictionary and Sourcebook (1996). 


GLICENSTEIN, ENRICO (Henoch; 1870-1942), sculp- 
tor, painter, and print maker. The son of a tombstone carver, 
Glicenstein was born in Turek, Poland, and began studying 
for the rabbinate. After working as a sign painter and wood- 
carver in Lodz he went to study art in Munich, where he won 
the Prix de Rome in 1894 and 1897. He went to live in Italy 
in 1897 with his wife, Helen, daughter of the painter Samuel 
Hirshenberg, but had to leave the country in 1928 because of 
his refusal to join the Fascist Party and settled in New York. 
He died in an automobile accident. Glicenstein, who had been 
elected an honorary member of the Société des Beaux-Arts 
in 1906 on Rodin’s recommendation, had one-man shows in 
nearly all the art centers of the world including the 15" Ven- 
ice Biennale (1928). Glicenstein was predominantly a carver. 
The majority of his works were done in wood, mostly oak or 
walnut. Spurning mechanical aids, he preferred the arduous, 
time-consuming method of cutting directly into his material. 
He created stern monolithic pieces, in solid, sturdy forms, de- 
void of any unnecessary detail. Like the expressionists, he felt 
free to exaggerate, to abbreviate, to elongate, and to distort, 
although he showed that a sculpture can be expressive while 
maintaining a firm equilibrium between form and content. 
Form is maintained, too, in Glicenstein’s drawings, etchings, 
and his few paintings. As a draftsman, he was never indecisive. 
Likewise, the mastery of a knowledgeable hand is seen in the 
prints, cut with a needle into copper by vigorous strokes that 
aim straight to the core of a face, action, or scene. Among his 
dry points, more than 60 plates for the Book of Samuel must 
be singled out for mention. Among the outstanding men of 
his time who sat for Glicenstein’s portrait busts were Ludwig 
*Mond, Hermann *Cohen, Gabriele D’Annunzio, Sir Israel 
*Gollancz, Ignace Paderewski, and Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
His works were acquired by many museums and a Glicen- 
stein Museum containing his library was established in Safed, 
Israel. His son, EMANUEL ROMANO (1897-1985), was a painter. 
Born in Rome, he changed his name and in 1928 immigrated 
to New York with his family. Romano was best known for his 
portraits but also did murals for many buildings. He was an 
outstanding colorist. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Cassou, Glicenstein (Eng., 1958), album 
with introd. by J. Cassou; E Orestano, Enrico Glicenstein e la sua 
arte (1926). 

[Alfred Werner] 


GLICK, DAVID (1908-2000), U.S. biochemist. Born in 
Homestead, Pennsylvania, he received a B.S. in chemistry 
1929 and a Ph.D. in biochemistry in 1932, both from the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. He held many positions in his career, 
spanning academics, industry, and hospital laboratories. 
Among Glick’s hospital positions were Hernsheim Research 
Fellow at Mount Sinai Hospital, n.y., chief chemist at Mount 
Zion Hospital, San Francisco, and at Beth Israel Hospital, 
Newark, n.j. Throughout his career, Glick was a visiting re- 
searcher at the Carlsberg Laboratory in Copenhagen, Den- 
mark. He worked with Linderstrom-Lang, who was a pioneer 
in the development of microchemistry. He also conducted re- 
search as a visiting research scientist at the Stazione Zoolog- 
ica, Naples, Italy, and at the Karolinska Institute, Stockholm, 
Sweden. Glick became professor of physiological chemistry at 
the University of Minnesota in 1950. In 1961 he became pro- 
fessor of pathology and head of the division of histochem- 
istry at Stanford University Medical School, California. He 
served as acting head of the Department of Pathology from 
1964 to 1965, and became emeritus professor in 1973. Thereaf- 
ter Glick remained an active scientist in the Cancer Biology 
Research Laboratory in the Department of Radiology. Glick 
was internationally recognized for his work in quantitative 
histochemistry and cytochemistry. He was a founder of the 
Histochemical Society and had an important impact on its 
early development, serving as president from 1951 to 1957 and 
again from 1968 to 1970. Glick was also president of the Inter- 
national Committee for Histochemistry and Cytochemistry 
(1cHC) from 1972 to 1976. He served on the editorial boards 
of several histochemistry and cytochemistry journals and 
was the editor for Methods of Biochemical Analysis from 1954 
to 1986. In 1971, he was listed as one of the 50 most cited au- 
thors in a survey of world science literature reported by Cur- 
rent Contents—Life Sciences. He wrote more than 275 publica- 
tions. Glick received many other honors, including the Van 
Slyke Medal and Award, the Ames Award from the American 
Association of Clinical Chemistry, and a Career Award from 
the U.S. Public Health Service. Additional recognition of his 
stature as a scientist were his elections as an honorary mem- 
ber of both the Royal Danish Academy of Sciences and Let- 
ters and the Finnish Histochemical Society. The David Glick 
Lectureship was established in 1982 by the International Fed- 
eration of Societies for Histochemistry and Cytochemistry 
(1FHSC). Glick not only had a keen mind and a creative and 
entrepreneurial spirit but exhibited an unusual openness to- 
ward students and colleagues. These traits, together with his 
analytical acumen and eloquence, made him a much sought- 
after lecturer and board member. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Stanford Report (2004). 
[Bracha Rager (2"4 ed.)] 
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GLICK, HIRSH (1922-1944), Yiddish poet and editor. Glick 
was born in Vilna and, as a teenager, became active in Ha- 
Shomer ha-Za’ir. In 1935 he began composing original verse 
in Hebrew. He joined the circle of the Yung Vilne group of 
Yiddish writers and, in 1939, edited and published four issues 
of the literary journal Yungvald. Glick spent the war years in 
the Vilna ghetto and forced labor camps nearby, where he 
continued to compose Yiddish poems, including the work 
for which he is best known, “Zog nit Keynmol” (“Never Say”), 
which became the official hymn of the Vilna partisan fighters. 
The poem was subsequently translated into many languages, 
including Hebrew (by the poet A. Shlonsky), Dutch, English, 
Polish, Romanian, and Spanish. In October 1943, Glick was 
transferred to the concentration camp at Goldfield (Estonia), 
from which he escaped the following year; he died in combat 
against the Nazis in the forest nearby. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 2 (1958), 271-3; N. and M. Ausubel 
(eds.), A Treasury of Jewish Poetry (1957), 270, 445; N. Mayzl, Hirsch 
Glick un Zayn Lid “Zog Nisht Keyn Mol” (1949); M. Dvorjetski, Hirshke 
Glick (1966). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sh. Katsherginski, Ikh Bin 
Geven a Partizan (1947), 104-9; Sh. Lastik, Mitn Ponem Tsum Morgn 
(1952), 157-58; B. Mark, Umgekumene Yidishe Shraybers fun di Getos 
un Lagern (1954), 215-16. 


[Elias Schulman / Marc Miller (274 ed.)] 


GLICK, IRVING SRUL (1934-2002), Canadian composer. 
Born in Toronto, Glick was raised with music. He learned 
about cantillation from his father, a Russian-born cantor; 
the Western classical repertoire from his brother, a profes- 
sional clarinetist; and Jewish folk music from the Habonim 
Zionists. 

When Glick graduated from the University of Toronto 
with a bachelors and masters of music in theory and compo- 
sition, he firmly believed in the international, non-denomina- 
tional nature of music. After studying with composers Louis 
Saguer, Darius *Milhaud, and Max Deutsch, he began chang- 
ing this view. Contemplating his existence as a composer and 
his personal Jewish identity, he concluded that his Jewish roots 
were deeper than his desire to compose universal music. 

This reassessment allowed Glick to incorporate ancestral 
musical motifs into his compositions. At times, as in his only 
ballet Heritage Dance Symphony, he attempted to synthesize 
dance music and jazz rhythms with Hebraic lyricism. Alter- 
nately, he layered textural and chordal density with Jewish 
folk tonality. Through experimentation, Glick developed a 
complex personal idiom combining Jewish and classical tra- 
ditions into openly lyrical, emotional music. For example, 
Glick’s song cycle, I Never Saw Another Butterfly, addressed 
the Holocaust by using the poetry of the Theresienstadt con- 
centration camp children. Harmonic dissonance contrasts the 
children’s tragic deaths with the thirst for life in their writing. 
Conversely, Glick’s 1998 composition Old Toronto Klezmer 
Suite, honoring his mother’s memory and the remembered 
splendor of his childhood community, represents his fusion 
style and playful idealism. 
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GLICKMAN, DANIEL ROBERT 


In 1969, Glick became choir director at Toronto’s Beth 
Tikvah, work he considered a labor of love, beauty, and inspi- 
ration. In 1978, he became the synagogue’s composer-in-resi- 
dence. While working as a Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion producer, he also taught composition at York University 
and the Royal Conservatory of Music in Toronto. By the time 
of his death in 2002, Glick had written several hundred pieces 


of music. 
[Deborah Hopper (2"¢ ed.)] 


GLICKMAN, DANIEL ROBERT (Dan; 1944- ), U.S. sec- 
retary of agriculture (1995-2001) and congressman (D-xs, 
1976-1994). Glickman, a native of Wichita, Kansas, received 
his B.A. from the University of Michigan and his law degree 
from George Washington University. He began his public ser- 
vice as member and president of the Wichita School Board. 
He was a partner in the law firm of Sargent, Klenda and Glick- 
man and served as a trial attorney for the U.S. Securities and 
Exchange Commission. 

During his 18 years in Congress, Glickman served on the 
House Agriculture Committee, House Judiciary Committee, 
and the House Permanent Select Committee on Intelligence. 
For six years he chaired a key Agriculture Subcommittee 
which oversaw nearly 75% of the Agriculture Department's 
farm program budget. On the House Judiciary Committee, 
he staked out his leadership on aviation policy and authored 
landmark legislation creating product liability protection for 
small airplane manufacturers. He also was a member of the In- 
tellectual Property Subcommittee. As chairman of the House 
Permanent Select Committee on Intelligence, he led the effort 
to demystify and make more publicly accessible the activities 
of the USS. intelligence community, and he presided over the 
committee’s investigation of the Aldrich Ames case, the FBI 
agent convicted of spying for the Soviet Union. 

He is the author of several major legislative proposals, 
including the law authorizing the United States Institute of 
Peace and several measures promoting alternative energy uses. 
Glickman also wrote the legislation that increases criminal 
penalties for the destruction of religious property. 

His tenure as secretary of agriculture under Clinton was 
noted for the modernization of food safety regulations, an 
expansion of international trade agreements to open foreign 
markets to U.S. products, policies aimed at preserving forest 
lands and conservation, and an improved commitment to civil 
rights. Glickman was an advocate for farmers and ranchers in 
the face of the turbulent farm economy. 

In 2004 Dan Glickman succeeded Jack Valenti, becom- 
ing only the fourth person to head the Motion Picture Asso- 
ciation of America, the trade association founded in 1922 to 
advocate on behalf of the major motion picture studios. Im- 
mediately prior to his joining Mpaa, Glickman was director 
of the Institute of Politics at Harvard University’s Kennedy 
School of Government. 

Glickman served on the board of directors of the Chicago 
Mercantile Exchange; Hain - Celestial Corporation; Ready 
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Pac Produce Corporation; Communities in Schools; Amer- 
ica’s Second Harvest; Food Research and Action Center; the 
REK Memorial Foundation; and Mazon, A Jewish Response 
to Hunger. He also is on the International Advisory Board of 
the Coca-Cola Company and co-chairs the U.S. Consensus 
Council (with former Governor Marc Racicot) and the Pew 
Initiative on Food and Biotechnology (with former Congress- 


man Vin Weber). 
[Melissa Patack (2"4 ed.)] 


GLICKMAN, MARTIN IRVING (“Marty”; 1917-2001), 
US. sprinter, radio broadcaster, founding father of basketball 
on radio, and a track star who was pulled from the 1936 Ber- 
lin Olympics because he was Jewish; member of the basket- 
ball Hall of Fame. 

Glickman was born in the East Bronx, New York, to 
Harry, a cotton-goods salesman, and Molly, who knew each 
other in Jassy, Romania, and met again and married in New 
York. When Glickman was five the family moved to Brook- 
lyn, where Glickman became a football star for James Madi- 
son High School on their New York City championship team 
in 1935, while also winning the city, state, and national sprint 
champion. 

The next year, as a freshman at Syracuse University, 
Glickman won a spot on the 1936 United States Olympic 
4x100-meter relay team. But in one of the ugliest chapters in 
US. Olympic history, Glickman and Sam Stoller, the other 
Jewish athlete on the track team, were suddenly told in Ber- 
lin on August 8, the morning of the qualifying trials, that 
two other runners, Jesse Owens and Ralph Metcalfe, were re- 
placing them. While it was never proved, it was Glickman’s 
contention and many others’ belief that their being denied a 
chance to compete was a case of blatant antisemitism: Avery 
Brundage, chairman of the U.S. Olympic Committee, was an 
enthusiastic supporter of Hitler’s regime, and he and assis- 
tant U.S. Olympic track coach Dean Cromwell were members 
of America First, an isolationist political movement that at- 
tracted American Nazi sympathizers. 

“Joseph Goebbels, head of the Ministry of Propaganda, 
had contacted Avery Brundage,” Glickman said years later on 
ESPN. “[Goebbels] didn’t want to have Jews run for the United 
States or on that track before 120,000 people, [to] keep them 
from embarrassing Adolf Hitler” 

His Olympic snub remained a central part of his life, 
sparking this reaction upon his return to Olympic Stadium 
in Berlin in 1985: 

“As I walked into the stadium, I began to get so angry. 
I began to get so mad. It shocked the hell out of me that this 
thing of 49 years ago could still evoke this anger. I mean I was 
fucking mad. I was cussing - I was with people, colleagues of 
mine, and I was cussing. I was really amazed at myself, at this 
feeling of anger. Not about the German Nazis, that was a given. 
But anger at Avery Brundage and Dean Cromwell for not al- 
lowing an 18-year-old kid to compete in the Olympic Games 
just because he was Jewish” 
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He returned to Syracuse as a sophomore, where his long 
and distinguished broadcasting career began in 1937: After 
Glickman scored two touchdowns to help upset Cornell, a lo- 
cal haberdasher hired him to do a sports broadcast on radio 
for $50 to capitalize on his sudden fame. After graduating in 
1939, and a stint in the Marines, Glickman broadcast college 
basketball games, and was the first radio announcer for the 
New York Knicks, beginning on November 7, 1946. 

Glickman was a pioneer in the technical precision of 
describing basketball and establishing the precise geometry 
of the court, using a language and terminology - the key, 
the lane, the top of the circle, the mid-court stripe, between 
the circles - that survives to this day. With his unmistak- 
able greeting - “Hello, fans! 'm Marty Glickman” - and his 
famous calls - “Swish!,’ “It’s high enough, it’s deep enough, 
it’s good!,” and “It’s good ... like Nedicks!” - Glickman was 
the radio voice of the Knicks for 11 years, the football Giants 
for 19 years, and the New York Jets for 11. He broadcast horse 
races at Yonkers Raceway for 12 years, did pre- and post-game 
shows for the Brooklyn Dodgers and New York Yankees for 
22 years, college basketball for 21 years, Paramount newsreels 
for 15 years, as well as doing track meets, wrestling matches, 
high school football, roller derbies, rodeos, four marbles 
tournaments, and even described the circus to an audience 
of blind children. 

Novelist Jack Kerouac, in On The Road, wrote: “Man, 
have you dug that mad Marty Glickman announcing basket- 
ball games - up-to-midcourt-bounce-fake-set-shot, swish, two 
points. Absolutely the greatest announcer I ever heard” 

Glickman was awarded the Basketball Hall of Fame’s Curt 
Gowdy Award in 1991, elected to the National Sportscasters 
and Sportswriters Hall of Fame in 1992, and the American 
Sportscasters Hall of Fame in 1993. In 1996 he published The 
Fastest Kid on the Block: The Marty Glickman Story. 


[Elli Wohlgelernter (2"¢ ed.)] 


GLID, NANDOR (1924-1997), Yugoslav sculptor. Glid was 
born in the town of Subotica. During the Nazi occupation he 
was in a forced labor camp and later fought with the Yugoslav 
partisans. After the war he studied at the Academy of Fine Arts 
in Belgrade. He began as a portrait sculptor but later worked 
on monuments to commemorate concentration camp victims. 
He was commissioned to carry out his projects for monu- 
ments in the former Nazi camps of Mauthausen and Dachau. 
The monument in Subotica to a group of anti-Nazis (mainly 
Jews) who were hanged there is also his work. He has exhib- 
ited monotype graphics on war and camp subjects. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Rieth, To the Victims of Tyranny - Den 
Opfern der Gewalt (1968), 45-47, pls. 53, 75. 
[Zdenko Lowenthal] 


GLIERE, REINHOLD MORITZEVICH (1874-1956), So- 
viet Russian composer and conductor. He was born in Kiev 
where his father, following a family tradition, was a maker of 
musical instruments. Gliére began composing at 14, entered 
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the Kiev Music School in 1891 and the Moscow Conservatory 
in 1894. He taught for some time in St. Petersburg, spent two 
years (1905-07) in Berlin, and became director of the Kiev 
Conservatory in 1914. In 1920 he went to the Moscow Conser- 
vatory as professor and held this post until his death. Gliere 
was a prolific composer. He studied the folk music of various 
national groups and used folklore elements in his composi- 
tions. His symphonic works reflect Russian traditional har- 
mony. Prokofieff, Miaskovsky, and Mossolov were among his 
pupils. A tireless conductor, Gliére appeared in remote re- 
gions of the country. From 1938 to 1948 he was chairman of 
the Union of Soviet Composers. His major works are: three 
symphonies (1900, 1907, and 1911), several operas, among them 
Shah-Senem (1923-34) on an Azerbaijan subject, and Rachel 
(1943) after Maupassant’s novel. His ballets include: Cleopa- 
tra (1925), Red Poppy (1927), The Bronze Horseman (1949), and 
Taras Bulba (1952). His concerto for harp and orchestra (1938) 
and especially the concerto for voice and orchestra (1942) won 
great popularity. He composed chamber music, songs, and pi- 
ano works. Gliére received many awards, including the Order 
of Lenin and the Stalin Prize. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I.F. Belza, R.M. Gliére (Russ., 1962); N.E. 
Petrova, Reyngold Moritsevich Gliere (1962); S.V. Katanova, Balety 
R.M. Gliera (1960); R.M. Gliére, Statyi, vospominaniya, materialy 
(1965); MGG, s.v.; Rieman-Gurlitt, s.v.; Grove, Dict, s.v. 


[Michael Goldstein] 


GLIKIN, MOSHE (1874-1973), Zionist and yishuv leader. 
Born in Moscow, in 1892 Glikin went to Erez Israel, where he 
worked as a laborer at Ein Zeitim. He returned to Russia in 
1894 and later studied in Leipzig, where he was secretary of a 
student Zionist association. He attended the Fifth and Sixth 
*Zionist Congresses and voted against the *Uganda Scheme. 
He directed the office of the Zionist *Democratic Fraction 
in Berlin in 1902 and later worked at the offices of various 
Zionist periodicals in Russia. In 1908 Glikin returned to Erez 
Israel, where he worked first in the Atid edible oil factory in 
Haifa and then at the Bezalel School of Arts and Crafts in 
Jerusalem. From 1910 he was director of *Migdal Farm. Dur- 
ing World War 1, he was exiled by the Ottoman authorities 
to Nazareth. In 1920 he was a delegate to the first Asefat ha- 
Nivharim (“the Elected Assembly” of the yishuv) and was a 
founder of the Hadar ha-Karmel, the new Jewish quarter of 
Haifa, where he then lived. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Klausner, Oppozizyah le-Herzl (1960), in- 


dex; Tidhar, 1 (1947), 479-80. 
[Israel Klausner] 


GLINYANY (Pol. Gliniany; Yid. Gline), small town in Lvov 
district, Ukraine. An organized Jewish community existed 
from 1474. The first settlers were leaseholders. The Jews of 
Glinyany suffered during the Tatar raids and Cossack massa- 
cres in 1624, 1638, and 1657, and particularly in 1648-49 (see 
*Chmielnicki). The first synagogue, built of wood, was erected 
there in 1704. Glinyany was a stronghold of the Shabbateans 
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and later of the Frankists (see Jacob *Frank); in 1758 King Au- 
gustus 111 assigned Glinyany to the latter as one of their places 
of residence before baptism. In the 18" century Glinyany be- 
came a center of Hasidism when R. Jehiel Michael Moskov- 
ich (great grandson of Jeciel Michael of Zloczow) established 
his court there. A Jewish-German school in Glinyany, estab- 
lished under Joseph 11 after Austrian annexation of Galicia, 
remained open until 1806. A public school in the name of 
Baron Hirsch existed there from 1816 to 1914, and among the 
teachers was the historian Meir Balaban. The center of Zionist 
activity was a club, “National Home,’ founded in 1906, and a 
Hebrew school was opened in 1909. Between the world wars 
the economic situation deteriorated due to Ukrainian and Pol- 
ish competition and antisemitism. The community numbered 
688 in 1765, 1,708 in 1880 (out of a total population of 3,695), 
2,177 in 1900 (out of 4,906), 1,679 in 1921 (out of 4,355), 1,906 
in 1931, and 2,300 in 1939. 


Holocaust Period 
Under Soviet rule (1939-41), the communal bodies were dis- 
banded and all political activity outlawed. In 1940 the former 
political leaders and important businessmen were arrested. In 
spring 1941 young Jews were drafted into the Soviet army and 
placed in special work units. The city fell to the Germans on 
July 1, 1941. On July 27 a pogrom broke out, led by the Ukrai- 
nian populace in which the Jews were murdered and robbed, 
and their sacred literature was burned. A provisional Jewish 
committee was set up in an attempt to prevent further perse- 
cution. The community had to pay a fine of 1,000,000 zlotys, 
but could not raise such a sum. Emissaries were sent to the 
German authorities in Peremyshlyany in an effort to lower 
the sum and delay payment, but met with partial success. The 
Jews of Glinyany were sent to a labor camp in Kurwice. The 
*Judenrat, headed by Aaron Hochberg, considerably assisted 
the community until the period between Nov. 20, 1942, and 
Dec. 1, 1942, when the remaining Jews were interned in Pere- 
myshlyany ghetto. They perished there when it was liquidated 
in the summer of 1943. A few groups of Jews tried to hide in 
bunkers in the woods but were hunted down, mostly by the 
Ukrainians, and killed. A group of 40 resisted and fought 
when discovered. The city of Glinyany was taken by Soviet 
forces in August 1944, at which time only 20 Jewish survivors 
were found there. These left Glinyany in 1946. 
[Aharon Weiss] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Balaban, in: YE, 6 (c. 1910), 586; Bleter far 
Geshikhte, 4 pt. 3 (1953), 163; H. Halpern (ed.), Megiles Gline (1950); 


Khurbn Gline (1964); A. Korech (ed.), Kehillat Glina 1473-1943, To- 
ledoteha ve-Hurbanah (1950). 


GLIWICE (Ger. Gleiwitz), city in Silesia, Poland. It passed to 
Prussia in 1742, reverting to Poland in 1945. A “Jewish Street” 
is mentioned there in the Middle Ages. In 1587 the city coun- 
cil opposed further Jewish settlement and those already resi- 
dent probably left soon afterward. In 1715 a Jew acquired the 
liquor privileges in Gliwice and built a home there; he con- 
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verted to Christianity, and in 1753 opposed the acceptance of 
additional Jewish residents. However, the community grew 
from 62 in 1795, to 178 in 1812 (6.9% of the total population), 
and numbered 2,009 (16.5%) in 1867, 1,962 (3.17%) in 1905, and 
2,200 (2%) in 1921, the industrialized city having grown much 
more rapidly than the Jewish community. The first synagogue, 
in use from 1812, was replaced in 1861. In 1932 the commu- 
nity maintained a mikveh, library, school (100 pupils), home 
for the aged (founded 1926), seven charitable and nine social 
organizations. 


Holocaust and Contemporary Periods 
There were 1,845 Jews living in Gliwice in 1932. When the Nazis 
came to power in 1933 the community was subjected to the 
same antisemitic persecution as in the rest of Germany, caus- 
ing around 400 to leave. On Nov. 10, 1938 (*Kristallnacht), the 
Nazis burned down the large synagogue, and arrested all male 
Jews between the ages of 18 and 60. After two days of torture 
in prison, they were deported to *Buchenwald concentration 
camp where some died. The rest were sent home after three or 
six months’ imprisonment. All the women were forced to do 
hard, humiliating work in the city. Jews were also compelled 
to leave their homes and settle in densely crowded living quar- 
ters with a minimum of one family per room. Deportation to 
the East commenced in May 1942, leaving just 40 intermarried 
Jews in the city. After the war a small number of Jews from 
Poland settled there. There were 200 Jews living in the town in 
1950. The new community had its own producers’ cooperative 
(1962). A number emigrated after the Six-Day War. 
[Stefan Krakowski] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Nietsche, Geschichte der Stadt Gleiwitz 
(1886), 599-606; EJW (1932-33), 104; M. Grinwald, in: Zion, 9 (1944), 
143-5; S. Wenzel, Juedische Buerger und kommunale Selbstverwal- 
tung in preussischen Staedten, 1808-1845 (1967), 265; AJYB (1962). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Maser et al., Juden in Oberschlesien, 1 
(1992), 96-106. 


GLOBES, Israeli financial daily, established in 1983. Its found- 
ing editor was Uri Gotleib and its owners from 1984 were 
Haim Bar-On and Eliezer Fishman. The newspaper expanded 
over the years from supplying mostly financial data about the 
Israeli Stock Market to covering the gamut of Israeli finance, 
industry, and economics and key economic developments 
abroad. During Matti Golan’s editorship in 1988-92, its cir- 
culation climbed to 22,500. 

The newspaper's growth coincided with Israel’s economic 
crisis in the 1980s caused by rampant inflation and subse- 
quently the economic growth that accompanied the Likud’s 
free market economics. Globes’ growth spurred other Israeli 
dailies to add economic supplements, but this, in turn, lim- 
ited Globes’ potential readership growth from beyond the 
country’s economic and industrial sector to the wider Israeli 
public. The newspaper succeeded in withstanding competi- 
tion from a short-lived financial rival, the Telegraph (1993-96), 
edited by Golan after he left Globes. In 1996 Haggai Golan was 
appointed Globes’ editor. It is a subscriber-only newspaper, 
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published in the early evening after the closure of the Tel Aviv 
Stock Market. 3.4% of Israelis read the newspaper in 2005, ac- 
cording to a TGI Teleseker survey. Other estimates put their 
circulation at 35,000. The newspaper has Internet editions in 
Hebrew and English; according to Globes the Hebrew edition 


has 200,000 registered users. 
[Yoel Cohen (24 ed.)] 


°GLOBOCNIK, ODILO (1904-1945), Nazi executioner of 
Polish Jewry. Born in Trieste, Italy, Globocnik joined the Nazi 
Party in Austria in 1922 and the then illegal Austrian ss in 
1934. He was nominated Gauleiter of Vienna in reward for his 
part in the preparation of Austria's annexation in 1938, but was 
later dismissed for embezzlement. Recognizing the usefulness 
of his ideological fanaticism and ambition, his longtime friend 
Heinrich Himmler brought him back from disgrace and ap- 
pointed him ss and police leader for the Lublin District on 
November 1, 1939. In the fall of 1941 - just months before the 
Wannsee Conference - Himmler authorized Globocnik to or- 
ganize what became known as Aktion Reinhard. He organized 
Jewish slave labor camps as industrial enterprises of the ss, 
and in April 1942 he was put in charge of “Action Reinhard” 
(see *Holocaust, General Survey) to annihilate Polish Jewry 
and confiscate their property. He organized the death camps 
of *Belzec, *Sobibor, *Majdanek, and *Treblinka. At the end 
of 1942, he directed the brutal resettlement of Poles from the 
Zamos¢ region. In September 1943, he and other ss party of- 
ficials who worked on Aktion Reinhard were transferred to 
Trieste. Globocnik committed suicide shortly after his arrest 
by British troops in Austria in May 1945. His role in the “Fi- 
nal Solution” was central and provides key information on 
the decision-making process for the murder of the Jews. The 
decision to annihilate the Jews in the Generalgouvernment 
(GG) was made as early as the first half of October 1941. On 
October 17, 1941, during a conference in Lublin in the pres- 
ence of Hans Frank, ss and police leader for the Lublin Dis- 
trict, Odilo Globocnik said that Reichsftihrer-ss Heinrich 
Himmler and Hitler ordered the “evacuation of Jews beyond 
the Bug river,’ a statement that meant the physical elimina- 
tion of Jews from the Gc. Globocnik also planned to resettle 
all the Poles from the Lublin District and even spoke about 
the resettlement of Poles from the entire cc. Ethnic Germans 
were to take their place. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Hoess, Commandant of Auschwitz (1960); 
J. Tenenbaum, Race and Reich (1956), index; R.M.W. Kempner, Ha- 
Mikzoa Hashmadah (1963), index; J. Wulf, Das Dritte Reich und seine 
Vollstrecker (1961); Hilberg, Destruction of the European Jews (1961), 
index; Reitlinger, Final Solution (1953), index. 


[Yehuda Reshef] 


GLOBUS, YORAM (1941- ), Israeli movie producer who 
founded and ran the international production company, the 
Cannon Group, with his cousin, Menachem *Golan. From 
the late 1970s to the late 1980s, they produced hundreds of 
low-brow movies of all kinds, specializing in action films 
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such as The Delta Force (1986) with Chuck Norris and Death 
Wish 11 (1982) starring Charles Bronson. Golan and Globus’ 
willingness to wheel and deal earned them the nickname “the 
Go-Go boys.” Globus balanced box-office hits with the occa- 
sional art-house drama and produced such films as Jean-Luc 
Godard’s King Lear (1987) and Robert Altman’s Fool for Love 
(1985). Born in Tiberias, Globus began making movies with 
Golan in the 1960s in Israel. Among his Israeli credits are the 
popular Eskimo Limon (1978) comedy and its sequels, as well 
as such classics as the 1974 musical Kazablan and Operation 
Thunderbolt (1977), the story of the 1pF’s hostage rescue at En- 
tebbe, which was nominated for an Academy Award. After the 
Cannon Group was sold in the late 1980s, Golan and Globus 
went their separate ways, although they occasionally worked 
together later. Globus went on to run Globus- United, which 
includes the largest movie theater chain in Israel, production 
facilities, and a distribution company. 


[Hannah Brown (2"¢ ed.)] 


GLOCK, CHARLES Y. (1919-_ ), sociologist and author. Born 
in New York City, Charles Glock earned his bachelor’s degree 
from New York University (1940), his master’s degree from 
Boston University (1941), and his doctorate from Columbia 
University (1952). He served in the U.S. Army Air Forces in 
World War 11 and was awarded the Bronze Star and the Le- 
gion of Merit. 

Glock served as the executive director of the Bureau of 
Applied Research at Columbia beginning in 1947, becoming 
managing director in 1949 and director in 1952. He taught at 
Columbia as professor of sociology from 1956 to 1958, then at 
the University of California, Berkeley, from 1958 to 1978. He 
also served as director of Berkeley's Survey Research Center 
from 1958 to 1967 and as director of an extensive research pro- 
gram on religion and society from 1962 through 1979. Glock 
was named professor emeritus at Berkeley in 1978. 

Glock is perhaps best known for his 1966 work, with co- 
author Rodney Stark, Christian Beliefs and Anti-Semitism, in 
which Glock and Stark suggest an inherent relationship be- 
tween Christian beliefs and religious and secular antisemitism. 
They contend that, because of the traditional Christian claim 
of universal truth, a strong belief in Christianity leads to the 
belief that Christianity is the only true religion, which in turn 
leads to unfavorable images of those who practice other re- 
ligions, especially Jews, who are considered to have rejected 
Jesus. The authors also claim that differences in degrees of 
antisemitism among Christian denominations correspond 
to differences in Christian beliefs among the denominations. 
Critics suggested that Glock and Stark did not sufficiently ad- 
dress nonreligious causes of antisemitism, and that therefore 
the relationship between Christian beliefs and antisemitism 
was not necessarily inherent. 

In 1968 Glock and Stark published American Piety: The 
Nature of Religious Commitment, which was considered a sig- 
nificant contribution to the study of American religion. The 
New Religious Consciousness, edited by Glock and Robert Bel- 
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lah in 1976, which examined religious groups associated with 
the counterculture movement of the 1960s, was also well re- 
ceived. Glock’s other works include Prejudice, U.S.A. (with 
Ellen Siegelman, 1969), Adolescent Prejudice (with Robert 
Wuthnow, Jane Piliavin, and Metta Spencer, 1975), and Anti- 
Semitism in America (with Harold E. Quinley, 1979). Glock 
received the Roots of Freedom Award from the Anti-Defama- 
tion League of B’nai B'rith in 1977. 


[Dorothy Bauhoff (2"¢ ed.)] 


GLOGAU (Pol. Glog), town in Silesia, W. Poland. Jews 
are first mentioned there in 1280. In 1299 the duke of Gross- 
Glogau granted them a charter of privileges. The community 
possessed a cemetery, a synagogue, inhabited a “Jews’ lane,” 
and engaged in moneylending, and the cloth and fur trade. 
The Jews of Glogau escaped persecution during the *Black 
Death, 1348-49, but in 1401 two Jews were burned to death 
for an alleged *Host desecration, and the synagogue and other 
buildings were destroyed in a riot by the populace in 1442. 
The community subsequently recovered and prospered un- 
til 1488, when Duke Hans, after first taxing them heavily, ex- 
pelled them. Nevertheless, a few Jews continued to live out- 
side the city bounds. After the expulsion of Silesian Jewry in 
1582 the family of Israel Benedict was allowed to live in Glogau 
and received a letter of privilege in 1598. Protected by this, 
other members of his family and numerous fictitious relatives 
flocked to the city from Poland and Prague. A Jewish quarter 
was organized and a synagogue built in 1636. Despite the suf- 
ferings caused by the Thirty Years’ War, the plague, a general 
conflagration in 1678, and local opposition, the community 
grew from 81 families in 1673 to 1,564 persons in 1725. After it 
returned to Prussia in 1745. *Frederick 11 confirmed the limited 
rights of the community. One of the most prosperous com- 
munities in Central Europe, Glogau Jewry overshadowed that 
of *Breslau. From the beginning of the 18" century, the com- 
munity possessed its own seal. The Jewish population gradu- 
ally outgrew the confines of the Jewish quarter and totaled 
2,000 in 1791 (one-fifth of Silesian Jewry). In the 19" century, 
the community decreased from 1,516 in 1812 (12% of the total 
population) to 1,010 in 1880 (5.4%), and 716 in 1900. Solomon 
and Eduard *Munk, Michael *Sachs, and David and Paulus 
*Cassel were born in Glogau. Solomon *Maimon was buried 
in the old cemetery. The community remained approximately 
the same size (around 600) until 1933. Many left during the 
Nazi persecutions and their numbers had declined to 120 by 
1939. Most were deported to the East from March 1942. The 
community was not reestablished after World War 11. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Berndt, Geschichte der Juden in Gross- 
Glogau (1873); M. Brann, Geschichte der Juden in Schlesien (6 vols. 
(1896-1917), passim; Brilling, in: Juedische Zeitung fuer Ostdeutsch- 
land, 8 (Nov. 6, 1931); FJW, 97; Germ Jud, 2 (1968), 279-80; Blaschke, 
in: Ost und West, 16 (1916), 185-92. 


GLOGAU, JEHIEL MICHAEL BEN ASHER LEMMEL 
HA-LEVI (c. 1740-1818), rabbi in Burgenland (Austria). 
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Glogau took his name from his birthplace, where his fa- 
ther served as dayyan, before becoming rabbi in Eisenstadt. 
Around 1780 Glogau served as preacher of the hevra kaddi- 
sha of Vienna. On the death of his father in 1789 he succeeded 
him at Eisenstadt. He was in halakhic correspondence with 
Moses *Sofer, who held him in high esteem (Hatam Sofer ou, 
nos. 40, 80). His son MoSEs (d. 1837), who served as rabbi of 
Liben near Prague and then in Deutschkreutz (Burgenland), 
published the commentaries on aggadah of his father and 
grandfather together with his own work entitled Hut ha-Me- 
shullash bi-Shearim (Vienna, 1821). The work contains ser- 
mons on the weekly readings of the Torah, each consisting 
of three parts: the sermons of his grandfather, entitled Shaar 
Asher; of his father, entitled Shaar ha-Mayim; and his own, 
Shaar ha-Katan. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Markbrieter, Beitraege zur Geschichte der 
juedischen Gemeinde Eisenstadt (1908), 53f,; J.J. (L.) Greenwald (Grun- 
wald), Ha-Yehudim be-Hungaryah (1913), 73f. P.Z. Schwartz, Shem 
ha-Gedolim me-Erez Hagar, 1 (1913), 45a no. 127, 3 (1915), 17a no. 6; B. 
Wachstein, Die Inschriften des alten Judenfriedhofes in Wien, 2 (1917), 
194 N. 1, 564 n. 17; idem, Die Inschriften des alten Judenfriedhofs in 
Eisenstadt (1922), 152 no. 426, 188 no. 594; idem, Urkunden und Ak- 
ten zur Geschichte der Juden in Eisenstadt (1926), 469-71, 714; Patai, 
in: Arim ve-Immahot be-Yisrael, 1 (1946), 54. 


[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


GLOTZ, GUSTAVE (1862-1935), French historian. He was 
born at Haguenau and taught at the lycée in Nancy (1886-92), 
and Paris (1892-1907). In 1907 he became professor of Greek 
history at the Sorbonne. In 1920 he became a member of the 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, and in 1928 presi- 
dent of the Institut de France. Well known as a French patriot 
and as a fine scholar and a popular teacher, he was honored 
at his Sorbonne jubilee in 1932, when the Mélanges Gustave 
Glotz (2 vols., including bibliography) was presented to him. 
His work is notable for its special study of ancient Greek so- 
cial and economic life. He directed the publication of the His- 
toire générale, in which the first three volumes of the Histoire 
grecque (1925-36) are his work in collaboration with Robert 
Cohen. He contributed to the Dictionnaire des antiquités grec- 
ques et romaines. His other works include Etudes sociales et ju- 
ridiques sur lantiquité grecque (1906), Le travail dans la Gréce 
ancienne (1920; Eng. 1926), La civilisation égéenne (1923, Eng. 
1925), and La cité grecque (1928; Eng. 1929). He was an editor 


of the Revue des Etudes Grecques. 
[Irwin L. Merker] 


GLOUCESTER, county town in N. England. Its Jewish com- 
munity is first mentioned in the financial records of 1158-59. 
It was again mentioned in connection with an alleged ritual 
murder in 1168. The Jewry was situated in the present East 
Gate Street, the synagogue being on the north side. Josce of 
Gloucester, a prominent financier under Henry 11, apparently 
financed an illegal raid on Ireland. Under John, the commu- 
nity suffered greatly from royal exaction. Gloucester possessed 
an *archa. It was one of the dower-towns of Queen Dowager 
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Eleanor from which the Jews were expelled in 1275. The mem- 
bers of the community, first transferred to *Bristol, were after- 
ward scattered. A small community was reestablished at the 
close of the 18" century but decayed in the middle of the 19 
century. The last survivor died in 1886. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Jacobs, Jews of Angevin England (1893), 
45-47, 376; Rigg-Jenkinson, Exchequer, passim; H.G. Richardson, 
English Jewry under Angevin Kings (1960), passim; C. Roth, Rise of 
Provincial Jewry (1950), 67-70; Roth, England, index. 


[Cecil Roth] 


GLUBOKOYE (Pol. Glebokie), Molodechno district, Be- 
larus, in Poland until 1793 and from 1921 to 1939. Jews are 
mentioned there in the middle of the 16 century. Within 
the framework of the Council of Lithuania (see *Councils 
of the Lands) Glubokoye came under the jurisdiction of the 
*Smorgon community. Samuel *Mohilever was rabbi there 
from 1848 to 1856. Jews traded in lumber, farm products, 
and bristles, exporting them to Poland and Russia. They also 
owned flour mills and hide-processing factories. Most iden- 
tified themselves with the Chabad Hasidism. The community 
numbered 755 in 1766, 3,917 in 1897 (70% of the total popu- 
lation), and 2,844 in 1921 (63%). After ww1 Jewish trade was 
only partially revived. In 1927 a Hebrew Tarbut school was 
opened. 


Holocaust Period 

In September 1939 Glubokoye was annexed to the Soviet Be- 
lorussian Republic. All Jewish public life ceased and Jewish 
institutions were closed. The town was occupied by the Ger- 
mans on July 2, 1941. In the first days several Jews accused 
of being Communists were put to death. When many of the 
prisoners in the Soviet jail of nearby Berezwiecz were found 
dead the blame was placed on the Jews and a pogrom was 
prevented only after intercession by R. Josef Ha-Levi Katz. 
In early November 1941 a ghetto was set up in the town and 
the Jews there were grouped into two categories: those fit for 
work, and the sick and the aged. Jews from the nearby towns 
of Sharkovshchisna, Postawy, and Plissa were also brought 
to the ghetto and its population reached 6,000. On March 
25, 1942, 105 Jews were arrested and shot. Following this Ak- 
tion, the youth tried to organize and make contact with the 
partisans. On June 19, 1942, about 2,500 Jews classified “un- 
fit for work” were murdered in the Borek forest. In 1943 So- 
viet partisans attacked targets in the vicinity of Glubokoye. 
The Germans, fearing that contact might be established be- 
tween the ghetto and the partisans, began to deport the Jews 
and liquidate the ghetto. On August 20, 1943, members of the 
Judenrat were ordered to organize the Jews for deportation. 
Upon entering the ghetto, the Germans met with armed re- 
sistance by Jewish groups. Some Jews tried to break through 
the siege, but few succeeded. In order to break the resistance 
and to prevent a mass escape, the Germans set the ghetto on 
fire and left 5,000 dead. Jews from Glubokoye who managed 
to escape joined partisan units, including the Kaganovich unit. 
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About 100 survived the Holocaust. The community was not 
reconstituted after World War 11. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lite, 1 (1951), 1551-53; Yahadut Lita, 1 (1959), 


index; Yad Vashem Archives. 
[Aharon Weiss] 


GLUCK, ALMA (born Reba Fiersohn; 1884-1938), U.S. so- 
prano. Born in Bucharest, Romania, she was taken to New 
York as a child. When she left school, she worked as a secre- 
tary, and it was not until her marriage to Bernard Gluck, in 
1906, that she began taking singing lessons. In 1909 she ob- 
tained an engagement at the Metropolitan Opera, New York, 
where she remained for four years. Subsequently, after study- 
ing in Berlin with Marcella Sembrich, she concentrated on 
concert work. Her great success was enhanced by her record- 
ings. In 1914, having divorced her first husband, she married 
the violinist Efrem Zimbalist. Her home in New York became 
the meeting place of distinguished musicians and she was a 
principal figure in the founding of the American Guild of Mu- 
sical Artists. Her daughter by her first marriage became the 
novelist Marcia *Davenport. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Davenport, Too Strong for Fantasy (1967), 
index; G. Saleski, Famous Musicians of Jewish Origin (1949), 587-93 
Baker, Biog Dict. 


GLUCK, HANNAH (1895-1978), British painter. Hannah 
Gluck, widely known as “Gluck,” was born in London and 
belonged to the well-known *Gluckstein family. She attended 
St. Pauls Girls’ School but, refusing to go to the university, she 
enrolled in the St. John’s Wood Art School, London, which she 
left after one year and was thereafter self-taught. In 1916, while 
on a holiday in Cornwall, she met a group of distinguished 
artists, including Munnings and Harold and Lora Knight, and 
this made her more determined to become a genuine artist. 
She eventually studied music, but after a promising begin- 
ning returned to painting. In 1926, the Fine Art Society of 
London held an exhibition of her work entitled “Stage and 
Country,’ which included landscapes as well as theater scenes 
and portraits. Its success led to other successful exhibitions in 
1932 and 1937. Nothing was heard of Gluck for some 35 years, 
during which time she was living in the country, painting 
very slowly, and, having no financial means, not bothering 
to exhibit. In 1973, however, the Fine Art Society persuaded 
her to hold another show, which included the portrait of her 
grandfather done in 1915, a series of works from 1917 to 1937, 
as well as paintings covering the period from World War 11. 
It proved a thrilling exhibition and Gluck was hailed as a 
minor master. 

During the subsequent five years, until her death, Gluck 
was reestablished both as a painter in her own right and as 
part of the reassessment of English art in the 1920s and 
19308. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; D. Souhami, Gluck, 
1895-1978: Her Biography (1988). 


[Charles Samuel Spencer] 
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GLUCK, LOUISE (1943-_), U.S. poet. Gluck was born in 
New York City to a father who never acted on his dream of 
being a writer and a mother who fought to attend Wellesley 
College before women’s education was accepted. Honed by in- 
ner wounds from the death of an older sister, and by her battle 
with anorexia, years of psychoanalysis, and study with Stanley 
Kunitz, Gluck’s poetic voice is lyrical yet reticent, cloaking the 
confessional in the classical. Her poetry explores the intimate 
drama of family tragedies resonating through the generations 
and the relationship between human beings and their creator. 
Although her poetry shows the strong influence of psycho- 
analysis and classical mythology, she also draws on Jewish 
tradition for mythic images and stories. Her works include an 
award-winning collection of essays on the theory and prac- 
tice of poetry, Proofs & Theories (1994), as well as her many 
books of poetry, most notably, The House on Marshland (1975), 
Descending Figure (1980), Ararat (1990), and The Seven Ages 
(2001). In The Triumph of Achilles (1985), she creates her own 
midrashic interpretation of a story from the Midrash Rabbah 
and measures her immigrant grandfather’s life against that of 
Joseph in Egypt. The Wild Iris (1992), an entire book in the 
voice of one of the Hebrew prophets translated to a modern 
sensibility, won the Pulitzer Prize. She writes with passion 
restrained by intelligence in a voice of controlled elegance, 
and luminous mystery. Although her use of myth and story 
to illuminate the individual heart and the archetypal family, 
as well as her recurrent attempts to understand God, have 
led some to call her work cryptic or harsh, she has received 
multiple awards for her poetry, and her critical recognition 
as one of America’s finest poets resulted in her term as U.S. 
poet laureate in 2003. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E Diehl (ed.), On Louise Gluck: Change 


What You See (2005). 
[Linda Rodriguez (24 ed.)] 


GLUCKMAN, HENRY (1893-1987), South African physician 
and politician who was the only Jew to hold a cabinet post in 
the Union of South Africa. He represented a Johannesburg 
division in Parliament from 1938 until 1958, when he retired 
from politics to devote himself to industrial interests. Largely 
as a result of his work as chairman of the government's Na- 
tional Health Services Commission (1942-44), whose report 
influenced future health policy, the prime minister, General 
J.C. Smuts, in 1945 appointed him minister of health and hous- 
ing. He held this position until 1948 when Smuts’ government 
left office. Gluckman was chairman of the Central Health Ser- 
vices and Hospitals Coordinating Council (1943-45) and of the 
National Nutrition Council (1945-48). He was a regional vice 
president of the World Parliamentary Association. He served 
in the South African Medical Corps in both world wars and 
was president of the National War Memorial Health Founda- 
tion, and vice president of the Jewish Ex-Service League. 
Gluckman was an executive member of the Jewish Board 
of Deputies and vice president of the Zionist Federation. Par- 
ticularly interested in the Hebrew University, he was on its 
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GLUCKMAN, MAX 


board of governors and was chairman and lifetime president 
of the South African Friends of the Hebrew University. 


[Louis Hotz] 


GLUCKMAN (Herman), MAX (1911-1975), social anthro- 
pologist. Born and educated in Johannesburg, South Africa, 
and Rhodes scholar to Oxford, 1934, he was assistant anthro- 
pologist to the Rhodes Livingston Institute in North Rhodesia 
(now Zambia) from 1939 to 1941 and its director from 1941 to 
1947. In 1947 he was appointed lecturer in social anthropology 
at Oxford and in 1949 professor of social anthropology at the 
University of Manchester. He did field research in Zululand 
from 1936 to 1938; in Barotseland from 1939 to 1941; Tonga in 
North Rhodesia in 1944; and Lamba in 1946. Gluckman be- 
came an expert on African societies, the political systems of 
tribal society, and more generally political anthropology. His 
Custom and Conflict in Africa (1955) paid special attention to 
cultural change and the significance of conflict, which he re- 
garded as a basic element in society. He was chairman of the 
Association of Social Anthropologists of the British Com- 
monwealth from 1962 to 1966. He wrote Administrative Or- 
ganization of the Barotse Native Authorities (1943), Rituals of 
Rebellion in South-East Africa (1954), Custom and Conflict in 
Africa (1955), Order and Rebellion in Tribal Africa (1963), Pol- 
itics, Law, and Ritual in Tribal Society (1965), and The Ideas 
in Barotse Jurisprudence (1965). Gluckman died in Jerusalem, 
where he was a visiting scholar at the Hebrew University. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 
[Ephraim Fischoff] 


GLUCKSMAN, HARRY L. (1889-1938), U.S. communal 
worker. Glucksman was born in New York. A founder of the 
Jewish center movement in the U.S. and Canada, he joined 
the *National Jewish Welfare Board in 1917 when it was orga- 
nized as a war service agency and was executive director for 
19 years until his death. Previously, Glucksman had served in 
executive capacities with the Jewish Big Brothers (in n.y.), the 
924 Street YMHA (also in N.y.), and the New Orleans yMHA. 
An able administrator and organizer, Glucksman was widely 
consulted on various aspects of Jewish community life. He 
was a supporter of Zionism and was prominent in the Amer- 
ican Jewish Committee, the New York ymuHA, and the Jewish 
Board of Guardians. 


GLUCKSTEIN, English family of caterers. In 1872 ISIDORE 
GLUCKSTEIN (1851-1920) opened a small tobacconist’s shop 
in London with his brother-in-law Barnett *Salmon. This con- 
cern developed into Salmon and Gluckstein, the largest firm of 
retail tobacconists in England, which was then purchased by 
the Imperial Tobacco Company in 1904. In 1887 Isidore Gluck- 
stein was also one of the founders of the catering firm, J. Lyons 
and Company, together with his brother MONTAGUE GLUCK- 
STEIN (1854-1922), Alfred Salmon, son of Barnett Salmon, and 
Sir Joseph *Lyons. Montague Gluckstein conceived the idea of 
this popular catering establishment and played a leading part 
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in its development, based on the principle of offering good 
food at moderate prices. He succeeded to the chairmanship 
of the company on the death of Lyons in 1917. ISIDORE MON- 
TAGUE GLUCKSTEIN (1890-1975) was chairman of the com- 
pany 1956-60, and president 1961-68. 

Other members of the family were SIR SAMUEL GLUCK- 
STEIN (1880-1958), who was active in the London Coun- 
try Council and occupied many posts in executive commit- 
tees and was mayor of Westminster 1920-21; and sIR LOUIS 
HALLE GLUCKSTEIN (1897-1979), Conservative member of 
parliament from 1931-45, chairman of the Greater London 
Council in 1968, and president of the Liberal Jewish Syna- 
gogue from 1944. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: “Montague Gluckstein,” in: DBB, 11, 
578-81; S. Aris, The Jews in Business (1970), index. 


GLUECK, ABRAHAM ISAAC (1826-1909), Hungarian 
rabbi. Glueck was born in Vertes and served as rabbi of Tolc- 
sva for almost 50 years, until his death. His published works 
are Beer Yizhak on tractate Hullin (1896), and on Gittin in 
two parts (1909-10), and responsa Yad Yizhak, in three parts 
(1902-08). R. Joseph ha-Kohen Schwartz published a complete 
volume entitled Zafenat Pa’neah (1909), consisting of notes to 
the third part. Glueck also published the Parashat Mordekhai 
(1889) of Mordecai Benet, together with his own glosses. Many 
of his works were apparently lost in the Holocaust. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: B.Z. Eisenstadt, Dorot ha-Aharonim (1913), 
99f.; P.Z. Schwartz, Shem ha-Gedolim me-Erez Hagar, 1 (1913), 8a-b, 
no. 71; Magyar Zsido Lexikon (1929), s.v. 
[Naphtali Ben-Menahem] 


GLUECK, NELSON (1900-1971), U.S. archaeologist and 
president of *Hebrew Union College. Glueck, who was born 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, received his rabbinic ordination from 
the Hebrew Union College there in 1923. Continuing his stud- 
ies in Germany, Glueck received his Ph.D. at Jena in 1927. In 
1928-29 he studied at the American School of Oriental Re- 
search in Jerusalem. Glueck began teaching Bible at Hebrew 
Union College in 1929, and while still a member of the faculty 
resumed his connection with the American School of Orien- 
tal Research. He was director of the Jerusalem School during 
1932-33, 1936-40, and 1942-47, and field director of the Bagh- 
dad School in 1942-47. During World War 11 Glueck worked 
with the U.S. Office of Strategic Services, then was director of 
the Union of American Hebrew Congregations, to which he 
had been appointed in 1941. 

A conspicuous figure among American archaeologists, 
Glueck undertook systematic excavations throughout Tran- 
sjordan. In 1937 he uncovered the Nabatean Temple at Jebel 
el-Tannur, and in 1938 he began excavating the Iron Age site 
of Tell-el-Kheleifeh (Ezion-Geber), near Akaba. From 1952 
onward he surveyed ancient sites in the Negev. 

In 1947 Glueck was elected president of Hebrew Union 
College. The college, isolated geographically from the main 
centers of American Jewish life, also tended to be overshad- 
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owed by the burgeoning activities of its patron, the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations. Avoiding philosophical 
controversy, Glueck successfully fought to maintain the inde- 
pendence of the college, and at the same time transformed its 
structure. In 1949 he succeeded Stephen Wise as president of 
the Jewish Institute of Religion in New York, and the amalga- 
mation of the two schools followed. Branches of the combined 
institution were opened in Los Angeles and Jerusalem largely 
due to Glueck’s enthusiasm. The buildings in Cincinnati were 
greatly enlarged and the granting of fellowships for postgradu- 
ate studies, particularly to Christian students of Judaica, was 
increased considerably. 

In addition to contributions to learned journals, Glueck 
has published Das Wort Hesed im alttestamentlichen Sprach- 
gebrauche (1927); Explorations in Eastern Palestine (4 vols., 
1934-51); The Other Side of the Jordan (1940); The River Jordan 
(1946); Rivers in the Desert (1959); and Deities and Dolphins: 
‘The Story of the Nabateans (1966). On his 70" birthday, the 
festschrift Near Eastern Archeology in the Twentieth Century 
was published in his honor. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Lazar, Rashim be-Yisrael, 1 (1953), 322-63 
Current Biography, 30 (July 1969), 28-30; Time (Dec. 13, 1963). 


GLUECK, SHELDON (1896-1980), U.S. criminologist. Born 
in Warsaw, Glueck was taken to the United States in 1903. In 
1925 he became an instructor in criminology at Harvard and 
was professor of law from 1931. A member of the advisory 
committee on Rules of Criminal Procedure of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court, he was also an adviser at the Nuremberg war 
crimes trials after World War 11. 

Glueck’s work in criminology was largely accomplished 
with the help of his wife, ELEANOR GLUECK-TOUROFF (1898- 
1972), who held research posts in criminology at Harvard 
from 1928 to 1953. For over 30 years they carried out unique 
follow-up investigations of delinquent and criminal behav- 
ior to determine the effectiveness of various forms of correc- 
tional treatment. The research resulted in several important 
publications including One Thousand Juvenile Delinquents 
(1934). Later research into the early identification of delin- 
quency and recidivism led to the development of prognostic 
tables to predict post-offense behavior of criminal offenders. 
The Glueck system of prediction enabled them to determine 
which children in the first grade would probably become per- 
sistent delinquents unless there was timely and effective in- 
tervention. The predictions were based on certain factors in 
the social background of the children such as parental disci- 
pline, relationship with parents, and the cohesiveness of the 
family. Validation studies of these prediction tables generally 
confirmed their accuracy, and were approved by a number of 
eminent criminologists and social scientists. 

Among their many publications were Unraveling Juvenile 
Delinquency (1950), in which the Glueck Social Prediction Ta- 
ble is described, and Predicting Delinquency and Crime (1959), 
which incorporates various tables of prediction for different 
types of criminal and delinquent behavior. They also wrote 
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GLUECKEL OF HAMELN 


Ventures in Criminology (1964). Among Sheldon Glueck’s 
other writings were: Mental Disorder and the Criminal Law 
(1925); and The Nuremberg Trial and Aggressive War (1946). 


[Zvi Hermon] 


GLUECKEL OF HAMEILN (1646/47-1724), merchant, wife, 
mother, and Yiddish memoirist. David Kauffman, who ed- 
ited her Yiddish text, was the first to call her “Glueckel von 
Hameln’; she signed herself as “Glikl bas Judah Leib.” Glikl 
was born in Hamburg to the merchant Judah Leib and the 
businesswoman Beila Melrich. Judah Leib, one of the origi- 
nal Ashkenazim to settle in Hamburg, never had the status of 
that city’s great Sephardi financiers; he became a prosperous 
trader and a notable of the German-Jewish community based 
in the adjacent town of Altona. At 14, Glikl married Hayyim 
ben Joseph, a native of Hameln. After briefly boarding with 
their families, Glikl and Hayyim established their own house- 
hold in the Ashkenazi section of Hamburg. The couple had 
14 children; 12 lived long enough to marry and all but one 
had children of their own. Using as his public names either 
Hamel or Goldschmidt, Hayyim traded successfully in gold, 
silver, pearls, and money, attended the German fairs, and ar- 
ranged sales from Moscow to London. Glikl helped with the 
account books, local pledges, and contracts. In 1689, Hayyim 
died from a fall, leaving Glikl with eight children still at home. 
After marrying off some children nearby and others in distant 
cities, such as Berlin and Metz, she continued Hayyim’s busi- 
ness with much success. 

In 1699, Glikl married Hirsch Levy, a wealthy widower, 
provisioner to the armies of Louis xiv, and a leader of the 
Metz Jewish community. Less than two years later, Levy went 
bankrupt and the couple had to live in straitened circum- 
stances. After Hirsch’s death in 1712, Glikl moved in with her 
daughter Esther and her banker son-in-law Moses Schwabe 
and watched her grandchildren grow up until her own death 
in 1724. 

Glikl began to record her reflections and incidents from 
her life in the “melancholy” period following Hayyim’s death 
and gave her writings final form several years after the death 
of her second husband. This carefully crafted text, interspersed 
with relevant folk tales, is the first surviving extensive written 
document by a Jewish woman. However, Glikl was drawing 
from an established practice of self-description, by women as 
well as men, in ethical wills and personal narratives. She also 
drew upon her wide reading in Yiddish printed books, such 
as women's prayers, moral teachings, extracts from the Bible, 
and story collections, and from sermons heard from the wom- 
en's section of the synagogue. Through her book, she could tell 
her children about their past and also reflect on the ups and 
downs in her life, her sins and strengths, and the meaning of 
suffering. Her autobiography, a woman's presentation of fam- 
ily life, the relations between generations, religious sensibility, 
business activities and values, and the messianic hopes of the 
17 century, is an invaluable source for Yiddish language and 
literature and for early modern Jewish history. 
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It is important to point out that all of the translations 
of Glikl’s memoirs, in German, French, Hebrew, and English 
omit as much as two-thirds of the actual text, based on vari- 
ous editorial principles shaped by the translator's approach to 
the material at hand. This has meant that the genre and the 
significance of Glikl’s writings for her time and audience are 
still far from adequately understood. Although some of the 
core issues of the problem have been discussed by C. Tur- 
niansky, much room remains for further research, analysis, 
and full translation. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Kaufmann (ed.), Zikhronot Marat Glikl 
Hamil mi-Shnat t”z [!] ad ta’t (1896); Die Memoiren der Glueckel von 
Hameln, tr. B. Pappenheim (1994); The Life of Gliickel of Hameln, 
1646-1724, Written by Herself, tr. and ed. B.Z. Abrahams (1963). 
N.B. Minkoff, Glikl Hamil (Yid., 1952); D. Bilik, “The Memoirs of 
Glikl of Hameln: The Archeology of the Text,” in: Yiddish, 8 (1992), 
5-22; C. Turniansky, “Vegn di Literatur-Mekoyrim in Glikl Hamels 
Zikhroynes,’ in: I. Bartal, et al. (eds.), Keminhag Ashkenaz ve-Polin: 
Sefer Yovel le-Khone Shmeruk, Studies in Honour of Chone Shmeruk 
(Yid., 1993), 153-77; idem, “Tsu voser literarishn zshaner gehert Glikls 
shafung,” in: Proceedings of the Eleventh World Congress of Jewish 
Studies, vol. 3 (1994), 283-90; N.Z. Davis, Women on the Margins: 
Three Seventeenth-Century Lives (1995), 5-62; G. Jancke, “Die Sichro- 
not der juedischen Kauffrau Glueckel von Hameln zwischen Auto- 
biographie, Geschichtsschreibung und religiésem Lehrtext,’ in: M. 
Heuser (ed.), Autobiographien von Frauen (1996), 93-133; M. Richarz 
(ed.), Die Hamburger Kauffrau Glikl. Juedische Existenz in der Frue- 


hen Neuzeit (2001). 
[Natalie Zemon Davis (2™ ed.)] 


°GLUECKS, RICHARD (1889-1945), Ss-Brigadefuehrer (ma- 
jor general), charged with participation in the mass murder of 
Jews in the “Final Solution” (see *Holocaust, General Survey). 
A native of Dusseldorf, he served as an artillery officer dur- 
ing World War 1, and then became a merchant. After Hitler 
came to power, Gluecks became a member of the Nazi Party 
and the ss. In 1936 he was appointed chief of staff under The- 
odor Eike, inspector of concentration camps, and succeeded 
him in 1940. In 1941, when the Inspection Authority was ab- 
sorbed into the “Economic and Administrative Main Office” 
(wvHa) of the ss, Gluecks became head of Amtsgruppe p, 
which supervised the concentration camps (see Concentra- 
tion *Camps). Gluecks was responsible for the establishment 
of Auschwitz and the construction of gas chambers. Under his 
jurisdiction, exploitation of prisoner’s labor was introduced in 
the camps. He died in Flensburg, seemingly by suicide. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Hoess, Commandant of Auschwitz (1961), 
index; R. Hilberg, Destruction of the European Jews (1961), 605, 706, 
and index; MT, Trial of the Major War Criminals, 24 (1949) index. 


[Yehuda Reshef] 


GLUECKSOHN (Glickson), MOSHE (1878-1939), Hebrew 
journalist and Zionist leader. Born in Cholynka, near Grodno, 
Gluecksohn began his Zionist activity in Western Europe 
among Jewish students. He was a delegate to the Sixth Zionist 
Congress (1903) and later congresses, joining the opposition 
to the Uganda Scheme. From 1908 to 1914 he was the secretary 
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of the Hovevei Zion committee in Odessa. In 1910 Gluecksohn 
began to publish articles in Hebrew in Haolam and later also in 
Ha-Shiloah. After the February Revolution, 1917, he edited the 
Moscow Hebrew daily Ha-Am. After the Bolshevik Revolution 
he left for Palestine (autumn 1919). From 1923 to 1938 he edited 
the daily Haaretz, and during his period of editorship the pa- 
per became an important Zionist organ, supporting the policy 
of Chaim Weizmann and the Zionist leadership and strongly 
opposing Revisionism. Gluecksohn was the ideological leader 
of Ha-Noar ha-Ziyyoni and of progressive Zionism. He wrote 
monographs on Ahad Ha-Am (1927) and Maimonides (1935). 
Active in public life as a leader of the General Zionist Party in 
Palestine, he was also a member of the Zionist General Coun- 
cil, Vaiad ha-Lashon ha-Ivrit (Hebrew Language Committee), 
and the Board of Governors of the Hebrew University. Kibbutz 
*Kefar Glickson is named after him. His Ishim ba-Madda u- 
va-Sifrut (“Personalities in Science and Literature”) appeared 
after his death (1940-41; 24 ed. 1963, with a preface by his 
wife). Two volumes of his collected works appeared posthu- 
mously: Ishim ba-Ziyyonut (“Zionist Personalities,” 1940), and 
Im Hillufei Mishmarot (“Changing the Guard,’ 1965). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bergman, in: Haaretz (July 2, 1943); G. Kres- 
sel, Toledot ha-Ittonut ha-Ivrit be-Erez Yisrael (1964), index; A. Car- 
lebach, Sefer ha-Demuyot (1959), 306-11; Rabbi Binyamin (pseud.), 
Keneset Hakhamim (1960), 358-80. 


[Baruch Shohetman] 


GLUECKSTADT, town in Schleswig-Holstein, N.W. Ger- 
many; until 1864 under Danish rule. It was founded in 1616 
by Christian 1v of Denmark who in 1619 granted special priv- 
ileges to induce a group of Hamburg Jews to settle there. By 
1650, 130 Sephardi Jews had taken residence in the town. They 
opened a sugar refinery, a soap factory, and saltworks, and 
were active in foreign trade. The leader of the newly settled 
Sephardi community, Albertus *Denis, received permission 
to operate a mint. The Jews, known as members of the “Portu- 
guese nation,” had two representatives on the city council, and 
possessed a synagogue, school, cemetery, and printing press. 
The first rabbi was Abraham de Fonseca, who later moved to 
Hamburg. Due to the rising prosperity of *Altona, the city de- 
clined economically in the early 18" century and many Jews 
left; their privileges lapsed in 1732. Although the synagogue 
was completely rebuilt in 1767 only 20 families remained by 
then. The last rabbi died in 1813, and the synagogue was dis- 
mantled in 1895. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Cassuto, in: JJLG, 21 (1930), 287-317; idem, 
in: Jahrbuch fuer die juedischen Gemeinden Schleswig-Holsteins, 2 
(1930-31), 110-8; H. Kellenbenz, Sephardim an der unteren Elbe (1958), 
index; M. Grunwald, Portugiesengraeber auf deutscher Erde (1902), 
index; Baron, Social’, 14 (1969), 278 ff. 


GLUECKSTADT, ISAAC HARTVIG (1839-1910), Danish 
financier. Glueckstadt, who was born in Fredericia, Denmark, 
started his business career as a private banker in Christiania 
(Oslo) in 1865; five years later he was made manager of the 
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Norwegian Credit Bank. In 1872 he was recalled to Copenha- 
gen as director of the new Landmandsbanken, which devel- 
oped into the largest bank in Scandinavia under his farsighted 
management. From the outset, Glueckstadt recognized the 
importance of international connections and did not confine 
himself to banking alone. Many important Danish commer- 
cial enterprises, among them the Copenhagen Free Port and 
the East Asiatic Company, owed a great deal to his initiative 
and support. For many years he was chairman of the board 
of delegates of the Jewish Community 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dansk Biografisk Leksikon, 8 (1936), 179-82; 
J. Schovelin, Landmansbanken 1871-1921 (Copenhagen, 1921). 


[Julius Margolinsky] 


GLUSK (Glosk), ABRAHAM ABBA (second half of 18* 
century), Haskalah pioneer. According to one opinion, he 
was born in Glussk (Lublin province), and to another, in the 
town bearing the same name in the province of Minsk. He is 
also identified with the “Glusker Maggid” whose works were 
burned for heresy in the courtyard of the Vilna synagogue. 
Glusk, who acquired a wide knowledge of philosophy and sec- 
ular learning, left his native land in search of free ideas. After 
a long period spent wandering from city to city, he reached 
Berlin where he met Moses *Mendelssohn. However he was 
persecuted by local Orthodox circles and the head of the Ber- 
lin community asked the authorities to expel him from the city 
on the pretext that he had no right of residence. Mendelssohn, 
however, who considered Glusk a profound thinker, enabled 
him to remain. Glusk later traveled in Germany, Holland, 
France, and England before returning home. His subsequent 
fate is unknown. The German poet A. von Chamisso wrote a 
poem dedicated to Glusk (1832). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Stanislavsky, in: Voskhod, 12 (1887), 122-8; 
Ha-Karmel (1871), 234-5; A. Kohut, Mendelssohn und seine Familie 
(1886), 51-53. 


GLUSKA, ZEKHARYAH (1895-1960), leader of the Ye- 
menite community in Erez Israel. Born in Nadir, Yemen, 
Gluska moved to Erez Israel with his parents who settled in 
the Neveh Zedek quarter in Jaffa in 1909. In 1911 he joined the 
Ha-Poel ha-Zair Party and became one of the first members 
of the Histadrut. In 1921 he helped form the Ze’irei ha-Mizrah 
movement, which was founded to integrate Yemenite youth in 
Erez Israel, and he acted as its representative in the first Asefat 
ha-Nivharim. Gluska was a founder of Hitahdut ha-Teimanim 
(“Union of Yemenites”) in Erez Israel and its chairman from 
1925. He became its representative in the central yishuv bodies 
and at Zionist Congresses. In 1949 he was elected on behalf of 
the Yemenite list to the First Knesset. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tidhar, 3 (1958), 1515-16. 


[Benjamin Jaffe] 


GLUSKIN, ZE’EV (1859-1949), Zionist. Born in Slutsk, Be- 
lorussia, Gluskin joined the Hovevei Zion in Warsaw in the 
1880s, became a member of *Benei Moshe, and was among 
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the founders of the Menuhah ve-Nahalah society, which es- 
tablished the settlement of Rehovot. He was also one of the 
founders of the Ahi’asaf publishing house, which introduced 
innovations in the publishing and distribution of Hebrew 
books. He participated in the establishment of the Carmel so- 
ciety (1896), which marketed and exported the wine produced 
in the settlements, and was its first director. In 1901 Gluskin 
took part in a Hovevei Zion deputation to Baron Edmond de 
Rothschild to persuade him to continue his settlement activi- 
ties in Erez Israel. In 1904 he was among the founders of the 
Geulah Company, which was established for the private pur- 
chase of land in Erez Israel. 

Gluskin went to Erez Israel late in 1905 and took over 
the directorship of Agudat ha-Koremim (“Vintners Associa- 
tion’) and of its wine cellars in Rishon le-Zion and Zikhron 
Yaakov. When World War t broke out, he went to Alexandria 
and helped organize aid both for the refugees from Erez Israel 
and for Jews who had remained there. He supported the vol- 
unteer movement for the establishment of a Jewish regiment in 
the British Army from among the Erez Israel refugees. He was 
director of the Geulah Company from 1925-46. He published 
his memoirs (1946), which contain valuable material on the 
history of the Jews and of Zionism in Russia and Erez Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Idelovitch, Rishon le-Ziyyon (1941), index; 
M.Smilansky, Mishpahat ha-Adamah, 3 (1954), 194-206; Y. Pogrebin- 
sky, Sefer “Ge'ullah” (1956), 131ff., 233-5. 

[Yehuda Slutsky] 


GLUSSK (Yid. Hlusk), town in Polesie district, Belarus. Jews 
settled in Glussk in the third quarter of the 17 century. Je- 
hiel b. Solomon *Heilprin was rabbi there and compiled the 
regulations of its hevra kaddisha. In 1717 the Jews paid a 600 
zloty poll tax. In 1819 they numbered 1,405, in 1847 — 3,148, in 
1897 — 3,801 (71% of the total population), and in 1926 — 2,581 
(58.3%). Glussk had no industry. Some of the Jews produced a 
special kind of tea (called Glussk tea) but most were gardeners, 
carpenters, horse merchants, and small traders. In the mid- 
1920s 40 families earned their livelihoods from farming, the 
others were artisans, and some still engaged in trade. A Yid- 
dish school and Jewish council were in operation. In 1939 the 
Jews numbered 1,935 (38% of the total population). The Ger- 
mans occupied Glussk on July 3, 1941. In December 1941 and 
January 1942 the Jews were murdered near Khvastovichi. Some 
who escaped to the forest fought in partisan units. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Slownik geograficzny Krélestwa Polskiego 3 
(1882), 78-79; Yevrei v SSSR (1929*), 51; Sefer ha-Partizanim, 1 (1958), 
648-9; Y. Slutzky (ed.), Sefer Bobruisk, 2 (1967), 764-8. 


[Shmuel Spector (2"4 ed.)] 


GNAT, tiny insect. Included among the plagues of Egypt is 
arov, identified by one tanna as “a swarm of gnats” and “hor- 
nets” and by others as “a mixture of animals” (Ex. R. 11:3). In 
the Septuagint arov is rendered by the Greek word for “flies.” 
In Egypt there are many species of gnats or mosquitoes, in 
particular Culex and the Anopheles, a conveyor of malaria. 
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Their eggs are laid in bodies of water and the gnat develops 
by stages — larval, pupal, imaginal. Despite the inconvenience 
caused by the gnat, the rabbis stated that it, too, is impor- 
tant in the complex of ecological relations between creatures 
(Shab. 77b). They also declared that even “if all mortals were 
to gather together to create one gnat,’ they would fail to do 
so (Sif. Deut. 32). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tristram, Nat Hist, 327; J. Feliks, Animal 


World of the Bible (1962), 125. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


GNESIN, MIKHAIL FABIANOVICH (1883-1957), Russian 
composer, musicologist, and teacher. Born in Rostov-on-Don, 
he studied with Lyadov and Rimsky-Korsakov at the St. Pe- 
tersburg Conservatory. From 1910 to 1923 he taught at Ros- 
tov, Yekaterinodar, and Petrograd, and undertook study trips 
to Greece, Italy, France, Germany, and Palestine (in 1914 and 
1921) and worked in Meyerhold’s St. Petersburg studio. He 
also made a survey of music education in the Jewish schools 
on behalf of the *Odessa Committee. During 1921 he stayed 
in Palestine, and then went to Germany where he was one of 
the founders of the Jibneh music publishing house and reor- 
ganized the activities of the *Society of Jewish Folk Music of 
which he had been one of the founders in 1908. 

From 1923 to 1935 he was professor of composition at the 
Moscow Conservatory, where he also served as head of the 
pedagogical faculty and of the “studios for the development 
of the national music of the Soviet peoples.” From 1935 to 1945 
he taught composition at the Leningrad Conservatory, and 
from 1945 to 1951 headed the composition department at the 
music school, which bore his name and that of his sister who 
was also a musician. Gnesin’s pedagogical activity included 
the creation of the basic plan for teaching music composition, 
which is still followed in the Soviet Union. In addition to his 
memoirs, he published a number of books on composition, 
aesthetics, Jewish music, and a study of Rimsky-Korsakov. 
Among his students were Khachaturian and Khrennikov. As 
a composer, he pioneered the new Russian symphonic style, 
and the use of material from the various peoples of the U.S.S.R. 
Of the 68 items in the list of his works, about a quarter bear 
“Jewish” titles. The sources for these were, as he himself de- 
clared, threefold: tunes of his maternal grandfather, the Vilna 
badhan and singer Shayke Fayfer (Isaiah Fleytsinger); the 
synagogue tradition which he received from his first teacher, 
Eliezer *Gerovich; and the melodies he had collected in Pal- 
estine. The publication of his Jewish compositions ended in 
1929 (see list, up to this date, in Sendrey, Music). Of his later 
works, the most noteworthy are Song of the Old Homeland, 
for orchestra, op. 30; Wolochs for string quartet and clarinet, 
op. 56, in two versions (1938, 1951); Pastoral Elegy for piano 
trio, op. 57 (1940); the opera Abraham’ Youth, to his own li- 
bretto, op. 36 (1921-23); and the suite A Jewish Orchestra at the 
Mayor's Ball, from his music to Gogol’s Revizor (“The Gov- 
ernment Inspector”). His opera Bar Kokhba, to a libretto by 
Samuel Halkin, remained unfinished. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: NG’; Baker’s Biographical Dict; Riemann- 
Gurlitt Dic; L. Saminsky: ‘O tvorcheskom puti M. Gnesina [The work 
of the composer], in: Muzyka (1913), no. 3 pp. 5-8; A.N. Drozdov, 
Michail Fabianowitsch Gnessin (Rus. and Ger., 1927); I. Ryzhkin: ‘O 
tvorcheskom puti Mikhaila Gnesina, in: Sovetskaya muzyka (1933), 
no. 6 pp. 32-49; M. Bronsaft [Gorali], Ha-Askolah ha-Musikalit ha- 
Yehudit (1940), 52-59. 

[Haim Bar-Dayan] 


GNESSIN, MENAHEM (1882-1952), Israeli actor and pi- 
oneer of the Hebrew theater. Menahem Gnessin, a brother 
of Uri Nissan *Gnessin, went to Palestine from theUkraine 
in 1903 and for some years was a laborer and teacher in the 
villages. In 1907 he founded the Amateur Dramatic Arts 
Company for the presentation of plays in Hebrew. He staged 
Chirikov’s The Jews, Gutzkow’s Uriel Acosta, and other plays 
in Jaffa, Jerusalem, and the Judean settlements. Returning to 
Moscow in 1912, Gnessin and N. *Zemach established a He- 
brew group which formed the nucleus of *Habimah. By 1923 
Gnessin was in Berlin, organizing the Te’atron Erez Yisraeli, 
which performed a one-act play, Belshazzar by H. Roche, 
with great success. In 1924 he took the group to Palestine and 
worked as an actor, teacher, and director. When Habimah 
reached Palestine in 1928, he joined the company. Gnessin 
wrote articles on the theater and published his memoirs Darki 
im ha-Teatron ha-Ivri, 1905-26 (“My Career in the Hebrew 
Theater,’ 1946). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Kohansky, The Hebrew Theatre in Its First 


Fifty Years (1969), index. 
[Gershon K. Gershony] 


GNESSIN, URI NISSAN (1881-1913), Hebrew author who 
was the first to introduce the psychologically oriented prose 
style into Hebrew literature. Born in Starodub, Ukraine, Gnes- 
sin spent his childhood and youth in Pochep, a small town in 
the province of Orel. His father was head of a yeshivah and 
Gnessin studied in a heder, later at his father’s yeshivah where 
J.H. *Brenner was also a student. Besides his religious stud- 
ies, Gnessin was interested in secular subjects, studying clas- 
sical and modern languages and literatures. As a boy, he wrote 
poems and at 15 began publishing, together with Brenner, a 
literary monthly and a literary weekly for a small circle of 
friends and readers. These served as a forum for many of his 
early works. Nahum *Sokolow invited the young poet, then 
18, to join the editorial staff of *Ha-Zefirah in Warsaw; this 
marks the beginning of a productive period in his literary ca- 
reer. Gnessin published poems, literary criticism, stories, and 
translations in Ha-Zefirah. A small collection of short stories 
and sketches, Zilelei ha-Hayyim (“The Shadows of Life”), ap- 
peared in 1904. 

At this time Gnessin began wandering from city to city, 
unable or unwilling to strike permanent roots. After a year’s 
stay in Warsaw he moved to Yekaterinoslav, then to Vilna, 
where he worked for a time for the periodical Ha-Zeman, and 
then went to Kiev. Gnessin tried to study abroad but was not 
accepted by various schools since he did not have a formal ed- 
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ucation. Financial distress, hunger, and an inner restlessness 
beset Gnessin during his stay in Kiev, yet it was the time of his 
greatest prolificacy. However, plans to found a Hebrew liter- 
ary organ and a publishing house did not materialize. In 1907 
Gnessin left Kiev and at Brenner’s invitation went to London 
(via Warsaw and Berlin, where he stayed for a short time) to 
co-edit *Ha-Meorer with Brenner. The periodical failed and 
there were violent disagreements between him and Brenner. 
London proved to be a severe disillusionment in other ways — 
the spiritual life of London Jewry was disappointing and his 
later fatal heart disease, probably contracted in Kiev, began to 
affect him. In the autumn he immigrated to Erez Israel but was 
unable to adjust. The country was a bitter experience for the 
young writer; his painful impressions found expression only 
in his letters however. He ascribes his disappointment at times 
to himself, at times to his environment which he saw as “Jews 
who trade in their Judaism.” In the summer of 1908 Gnessin 
returned to Russia. He died in Warsaw four years later. 
Gnessin’s work, one of the major landmarks in Hebrew 
prose, is characterized by modern literary techniques and 
devices which he introduced into Hebrew literature. The in- 
terior monologue through which the reader receives an un- 
mediated impression of the heros continuous flow of ideas, 
sensations, feelings, and memories as they come into his con- 
sciousness was one of the main literary vehicles used by Gnes- 
sin to convey the psychological anxieties of his characters. He 
was among the first Hebrew writers to probe the problems of 
alienation and uprootedness, particularly as they affected the 
Jew in the modern age. Among his works four stories of his 
middle period are most outstanding and their impact on He- 
brew prose is felt to this day: “Haziddah” (“Aside,’ 1905); “Bein- 
atayim” (“Meanwhile,” 1906); “Be-Terem” (“Before,” 1909); and 
“Ezel” (“By,’ 1913). His early work, Zilelei ha-Hayyim, fails to 
reveal an individualistic literary character, while later stories, 
like “Ba-Gannim” (“In the Gardens; 1909) and “Ketatah” (“A 
Quarrel,’ 1912), mark the transition to a new psychological 
style. Brenner, G. *Shofman, and Gnessin were among the first 
to cast the problems of the Jew of the age in a literary context. 
Gnessin poignantly describes the dilemma of the Jew whose 
world outlook is rooted in the values and spirit of the Jewish 
East European town, but who, at the same time, adopted the 
characteristics of a “citizen of the world” sharing the achieve- 
ments and the deterioration of 20"'-century culture. Gnessin’s 
treatment of the theme is close to that of *Berdyczewski. 
The four stories are autobiographical and Gnessin, un- 
der the guise of different names, is the protagonist. The plots, 
variations of the same theme, are about a man who leaves 
home, travels to distant lands, and becomes a “citizen of the 
world” only to find himself uprooted. A cosmopolitan, he is 
now completely alienated and lonely. After traveling far and 
wide, he returns home only to be faced by the awful realization 
that he has become an alien in his own homeland. At times he 
may only go as far as the next town, a center somewhat larger 
than his own hamlet, but the experience uproots and alien- 
ates him. The past becomes irretrievable, the gap unbridge- 
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able, and he is cast in a strange, complex, and confusing world. 
The theme, apparently peculiar to contemporaneous Jewish 
intellectuals who had rejected religious tradition, merges in 
Gnessin with the more universal theme of perplexity, cultural 
strangeness, loss of God, and loss of roots. Out of his anguish, 
the lost son, wishing to comfort himself, cries: “Father, there is 
a God in heaven, isn't there, and He is so good!” (“Be-Terem”). 
The very names of the stories imply the protagonist’s detach- 
ment from time and place. 

Scandinavian literature and the stories of Chekhov, his 
favorite author, had a marked influence on Gnessin. His sense 
of time as a factor in the life of man and of society resembles 
that of Marcel Proust. Through the associative technique, 
Gnessin focused the past and future in the present, rendering 
the present less real than the past. He broke with the realistic 
trend then current in the Hebrew short story and became a 
“modern” author in the spirit of developments in world lit- 
erature after World War 1. 

Gnessin’s style involves a flow of lyrical patterns which 
approaches poetic rhythm. His lyricism, however, is neither 
ambiguous nor vague and his description of details, objects, 
characters, and scenery is vivid and precise. One of Gnessin’s 
stylistic devices is to reflect the inner world of his characters 
in all that surrounds them. This demands a descriptive real- 
ism and an avoidance of rhetoric. His language, despite certain 
Russianisms, captured the rhythms of the spoken tongue. His 
critical essays, which he signed U. Esthersohn, show a close 
affinity to the 19't-century school of symbolism. Among the 
works he translated are prose poems by Baudelaire and works 
by Chekhov, Heinrich Heine, S. Obstfelder, M. Spektor, and 
J. Wassermann. An edition of his collected works (Kitvei) ap- 
peared in 1982. The story “Sideways” appeared in A. Lelchuk 
and G. Shaked (eds.), Eight Great Hebrew Novels (1983); “Up- 
roar” is included in G. Abramson (ed.), The Oxford Book of 
Hebrew Short Stories (1996). For further translations into Eng- 
lish, see Goell, Bibliography, 2102. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.H. Brenner (ed.), Haziddah (memorial 
volume, 1917); B. Katz (Benshalom), Uri Nissan Gnessin (1935); S.Y. 
Penueli, Brenner u-Gnessin ba-Sippur ha-Ivri shel Reshit ha-Meah ha- 
Esrim (1965); Y. Zmora, Ha-Mesapper Kav le-Kav (1951); Z. Fishman, 
in: Ha-Toren, 10 (1923), 89-95; S. Nashkes, in: Kitvei U.N. Gnessin, 
3 (1946), 221-35; Kressel, Leksikon (1965), 494-6. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: G. Shaked, Lelo Moga: Al Brenner, Berdyczewski, Shoffman, 
Gnessin (1973); L. Rattok (ed.), UN. Gnessin: Mivhar Maamrei Bik- 
koret al Yezirato (1977); H. Bar-Yosef, Ha-Lashon ha-Figurativit bi- 
Yezirato ha-Sippurit shel U.N. Gnessin (1984); I. Even Zohar, “Gnes- 
sin’s Dialogue and Its Russian Models,” in: Slavica Hierosolymitana, 
7 (1985), 17-36; D. Miron and D. Laor (eds.), U.N. Gnessin: Mehkarim 
u-Teudot (1986); Y. Bakon, Brenner u-Gnessin ke-Sofrim du Leshon- 
iyim (1986); A. Balaban, “Gnessin Revisited,” in: Prooftexts, 9:2 (1989), 
177-84; D. Steinhart, “Is Anybody There? The Subjectivism of U.N. 
Gnessin Reconsidered,” in: Prooftexts, 11:2 (1991), 131-51; H. Herzig, 
Ha-Sippur ha-Ivri bi-Reshit ha-Meah ha-Esrim (1992); D. Steinhart, 
“Shabtai and Gnessin: A Comparative Reading,” in: Prooftexts, 14:3 
(1994), 233-47; D. Miron, Ha-Hayyim be-Appo shel Nezah: Yezirato 
shel U.N. Gnessin (1997); A. Zemah: Be-Emza: Keriah bi-Shenei Sip- 
purim shel U.N. Gnessin (2000); A. Holtzman, Temunah le-neged Ei- 
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nai (2002); A. Petrov Ronell, “Reading Gnessin’s ‘Sideways’ in Its 
Russian Context,” in: Journal of Modern Jewish Studies, 3:2 (2004), 
167-82; D. Aberbach, “Gnessin’s Anguish,” in Jewish Quarterly, 196 
(2004-2005), 63-64. 

[Lea Goldberg] 


GNIEZNO (Ger. Gnesen), city in Poland; first capital of Po- 
land and center of the Catholic Church in that country until 
the beginning of the 14 century. Jews are mentioned there in 
1267. Various charters of privilege granted to individual Jews 
or the community giving them rights of residence, and per- 
mission to organize defense and engage in commerce (1497, 
1499, 1519, 1567, 1571, 1637, 1661) were destroyed in fires that 
periodically devastated the town. From the 13" to the mid- 
dle of the 17" centuries, Gniezno Jewry remained one of the 
smaller communities in the kingdom, numbering 100 people 
in 30 houses at the end of the period. A representative from 
Gniezno participated in the provincial (galil) council of the 
communities of Great Poland in 1519. Several such councils 
were convened at Gniezno (in 1580, 1632, 1635, 1640, 1642). 
Local and visiting merchants and their agents dealt in wool 
and rags and collected tolls at the biannual fairs, and even 
attempted to carry on business outside the Jewish quarter 
(1643). The synagogue, built in 1582, was modeled after the 
one in Poznan. Eliezer ‘Ashkenazi was among the rabbis of 
Gniezno. The events surrounding the Swedish War (1655-59), 
as well as attacks led by the Jesuits and by the troops of Stephan 
*Czarniecki, ended with the destruction of the community. In 
1661 it reorganized outside the city walls. A new synagogue 
was built in 1680. In the first half of the 18" century the com- 
munity suffered during the Northern War, and there was an 
outbreak of fire as well as cases of *blood libel (1722, 1738). 
There were 60 Jews living in Gniezno in 1744. The commu- 
nity increased from the second half of the 18" century, par- 
ticularly after Gniezno came under Prussian rule with the 
second partition of Poland in 1793, growing from 251 in the 
beginning of the period to 1,783 in the middle of the 19 cen- 
tury. It had cultural and welfare institutions, craftsmen’s as- 
sociations, a school, and a synagogue. The talmudic scholar 
Moses Samuel *Zuckermandel officiated as rabbi in Gniezno 
from 1864 to 1869. Subsequently many Jews emigrated to the 
German states and from the second half of the 19" century 
to America, especially after Gniezno was incorporated within 
independent Poland in 1919. The community numbered 750 
in 1913 and approximately 150 in the 1930s. 


[Dov Avron] 


Holocaust Period 

Before World War 11 nearly 150 Jews lived in Gniezno. During 
the Nazi occupation, the town belonged to Warthegau. During 
the first four months of the occupation, the town was emptied 
of all its Jewish inhabitants. A certain number escaped before 
and after the Germans entered, but the majority were deported 
on orders given on Nov. 12, 1939, by Wilhelm Koppe, the 
Higher ss and Police Leader of Warthegau. The orders called 
for the deportation of the entire Jewish population of Gniezno 
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by the end of February 1940 to the territory of the General- 
gouvernement. On Dec. 13, 1939, 65 Jews from Gniezno, prob- 
ably the last of the community, arrived in Piotrkow Trybunal- 
ski in the Radom district. After the removal of the Jews from 
Gniezno, the Germans blew up the synagogue and razed the 
old Jewish cemetery, using it as the site of a warehouse. No 
Jews resettled in the town after World War II. 
[Danuta Dombrowska] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Halpern, Pinkas, index; idem, Yehudim ve- 
Yahadut be-Mizrah Eiropah (1968), index: B.D. Weinryb, Te’udot le- 
Toledot ha-Kehillot ha-Yehudiyyot be-Polin (1950), index (= PAAJR, 
19 (1950), Hebrew and English text); D. Avron, Pinkas ha-Kesherim 
shel Kehillat Pozna (1967), index; A.B. Posner, Le-Korot Kehillat Gne- 
sen (1958); A. Heppner and J. Herzberg, Aus der Vergangenheit und 
Gegenwart der Juden und der juedischen Gemeinden in den Posener 
Laendern (1909), 405-13; D. Dabrowska, in: BZIH, 13-14 (1955), pas- 
sim (on Holocaust). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.B. Posner, Le-Korot 
Kehillat Gnesin (1958). 


GNOSTICISM, designates the beliefs held by a number of 
nonorthodox Christian sects flourishing in the first to second 
centuries C.E., which developed mystical systems of philoso- 
phy based on the gnosis (Gr. “knowledge”) of God. These sys- 
tems were syncretic, i.e., mixtures of pagan magic and beliefs 
from the Babylonian and Greek world as well as from the Jew- 
ish. Judaism made an important contribution to the concep- 
tions and the developments of gnosticism. One way in which 
Jewish motifs were infused into gnosticism was through the 
Bible, which was holy to Christianity and likewise through 
other Jewish literature — in Hebrew, Aramaic, and Greek -— 
which was used by the Christians. The chapters on the Cre- 
ation in Genesis were also of special influence. Special impor- 
tance was also attributed to the account of the first man and 
his sin, which is interpreted by gnosticism as the downfall of 
the divine principle into the material world. From their nega- 
tive attitude toward the world of natural existence and moral 
law which is meant to regulate man’s behavior in this world, 
the gnostics came to a view of the God of Israel, the creator 
of the universe, as the god of evil, or an inferior god, and they 
strongly rejected his Law and its commandments. They inter- 
preted the stories in the Bible in a way opposite to their mean- 
ing and intention: thus, for example, the original serpent is 
often seen by them as the bearer of the true “knowledge,” of 
which God intends to deprive man; and Cain becomes a posi- 
tive figure persecuted by God, etc. 

Jewish influence on gnosticism is also evident in the use 
of names, concepts, and descriptions taken from the Hebrew 
or Aramaic, e.g., God, the creator of the universe, is called in 
some gnostic systems Yaldabaot (Yalda Bahut, according to 
some “the Child of Chaos”); other mythological or symbolic 
figures in gnosticism are Barbelo (Be-arba Eloha, “in four 
gods,” i.e., the father, the son, the female principle in the di- 
vine, and the first man), Edem (Eden), Akhamot (hokhmot, 
“wisdom,” according to Prov. 9:1); the name of the gnostic Na- 
assene sect is derived from nahash (“serpent”); the mysterious 
words “Zav la-zav zav la-zav kav la-kav kav la-kav zeeir sham 
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zeeir sham” (Isa. 28:10, 13) serve as the mystical designation 
of the three gnostic Sefirot. 

In addition to these contributions unwittingly and un- 
intentionally made by Judaism to gnosticism, there existed in 
Judaism itself, at the end of the Second Temple period, emo- 
tional and intellectual attitudes which were close to the spiri- 
tual world of gnosticism. It is possible that these had a more 
direct influence on the emergence of gnosticism or, at least, 
that they served as seeds for a few of its ideas. There are in- 
dications of this in the literature of the Dead Sea Sect. Com- 
mon to both gnosticism and the Dead Sea Scrolls is the view 
of esoteric “knowledge” as a redemptive factor, which enables 
a group of select people to bridge the abyss separating the hu- 
man from the divine, and to rise “from a spirit perverse to an 
understanding of you and to stand in one company before 
you with the everlasting host and the spirits of knowledge, to 
be renewed with all things that are and with those versed in 
song together” (Thanksgiving Psalms, 1QH 11:13-14), and to 
be those “who heard the glorious voice and saw the holy an- 
gels, men whose ears are opened and hear deep things” (War 
Scroll, 19M 10:11). 

The literature of the sect also reflects a dualistic outlook 
on the world conceiving a schism between the principle of 
good (the light) and the principle of evil (the darkness) each 
with its own hosts of angels and spirits. This view, however, in 
contrast to its expression in gnosticism, does not step beyond 
the framework of Jewish belief in divine unity. Even the feel- 
ing of disgust and revulsion with man and the impurity of his 
material basis (“the mystery of the flesh is iniquity”; Manual of 
Discipline, 1Qs 11:9) does not culminate in the notion of dis- 
tinction between matter per se and the divine spiritual world; 
“For the world, albeit now and until the time of the final judg- 
ment it go sullying itself in the ways of wickedness owing to 
the domination of perversity” (ibid., 4:19), but God “created 
man to rule the world” (ibid., 3:17-18). Thus, despite a cer- 
tain spiritual kinship between the writings of the sect and the 
world of gnosticism, the former are not records of a “gnostic 
Judaism,” but rather reflect certain general attitudes of mind 
shared at that time by others including Jews, which could be 
the point of departure for truly gnostic speculations. 

There is no explicit mention in talmudic literature of 
gnosticism and its history. It is possible, however, that the ap- 
pellation *Minim refers in some instances to gnostics. 

For the influence of gnosticism on the history of Jewish 
mysticism, see *Kabbalah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Graetz, Gnostizismus und Judentum 
(1846); C.W. King, The Gnostics and Their Remains (18727); G. Scho- 
lem, Jewish Gnosticism, Merkabah Mysticism, and Talmudic Tradition 
(1960); Scholem, Mysticism, index; R.M. Grant, Gnosticism and Early 
Christianity (1959); K. Schubert, in: Kairos, 3 (1961), 2-15 (Ger.); M. 
Friedlaender, Der vorchristliche juedische Gnostizismus (1898). 


[David Flusser] 


GOA, city and district on the W. coast of India, about 
250 miles (400 km.) S. of Bombay, a Portuguese province 
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from 1510 until 1961. The first Jew to be mentioned in Goa 
was Gaspar da *Gama who was kidnapped by Vasco da Gama 
in 1498 and baptized. From the early decades of the 16 cen- 
tury many New Christians from Portugal came to Goa. The 
influx soon aroused the opposition of the Portuguese and 
ecclesiastical authorities, who complained bitterly about the 
New Christians’ influence in economic affairs, their monop- 
olistic practices, and their secret adherence to Judaism. As 
a result of these complaints the Portuguese Inquisition was 
established in Goa in 1560, and lasted, apart from a temporary 
suspension from 1774 to 1778, for almost 250 years. Even before 
the Inquisition was formally established, a physician named 
Jeronimo Diaz had been burned in 1543 for maintaining 
heretical opinions. Many prominent New Christians became 
victims of the Inquisition in Goa. The great scientist Garcia 
de *Orta was not affected during his lifetime, but 12 years 
after his death, in 1580, his remains were exhumed, burned, 
and the ashes thrown into the ocean. In the latter part of 
the 16" century Coje *Abrahdo served as interpreter to the 
Portuguese viceroys, despite ecclesiastical objections. Eigh- 
teenth-century travelers refer to the existence of a syna- 
gogue and organized Jewish communal life, but this is doubt- 
ful. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, Mag Bibl, 105-6; Roth, Marranos, 394; 
E.N. Adler, Auto De Fé and Jew (1908), 139-51; J.M.T. de Carvalho, 
Garcia d’Orta (Sp., 1915); A. Baiao (ed.), A inquisicdo de Goa, 2 vols. 
(1945); Fischel, in: Jar, 47 (1956/57), 37-45. 
[Walter Joseph Fischel] 


GOAT. The classification of the domesticated goat bred in 
Israel is disputed among scholars, some maintaining that it 
originates from the wild goat Capra hircus, hence the name 
of the domesticated goat as Capra hircus mambrica, others, 
that it originates from the wild Capra prisca, the name of the 
domesticated goat therefore being Capra prisca mambrica. 
The wild goat is apparently the akko mentioned as one of the 
permitted wild animals (Deut. 14:5). The goat of Erez Israel 
has recurved horns, those of the he-goat being branched. 
Its bones have been found in excavations at *Megiddo and 
a drawing of it in excavations at *Gezer (dating from about 
3,000 years ago). The goat has black hair (cf. Song 4:1), but a 
few have black hair with white or brown spots (cf. Gen. 30:32). 
This black hair may have symbolized sin, and for this reason it 
was chosen as a sin offering and for the scapegoat (see *Aza- 
zel; Lev. 16:8 ff.). The expression sa7r (lit. “hairy”) for a he-goat 
(ibid., 4:24) and se’irah for a she-goat (4:28) is connected with 
their long hair. The curtains of the Tabernacle were made of 
goat’s hair, as were the black tents of the Bedouin — “the tents 
of Kedar” (Song 1:5). The she-goat is called ez, but izzim is also 
a general expression for the species, the kid being referred to 
as gedi izzim (Gen. 38:17) or seh izzim (Deut. 14:4); he-goats 
are called attudim (Num. 7:17) or teyashim (Gen. 30:35). The 
he-goat usually leads the flock and hence apparently the refer- 
ence to it as “stately in going” (Prov. 30:29, 31). Another name 
for the he-goat is zafir (Dan. 8:5). 
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The importance of the goat lay in its flesh, that of the kid 
being particularly delicious (Gen. 27:9; 38:20; Judg. 13:15). An- 
cient peoples apparently boiled a kid in milk on idolatrous fer- 
tility festivals, the prohibition of seething “a kid in its mother’s 
milk” (Ex. 23:19; 34:26; Deut. 14:21) being connected with this. 
From its threefold repetition, the sages deduced a general pro- 
hibition against eating meat with milk, as well as its concom- 
itant laws (Kid. 57b). Goat’s milk was widely used (cf. Prov. 
27:27), being also regarded as a remedy for chest trouble. A 
baraita, however, tells of a pious man who reared a goat in his 
home for this purpose, but because he transgressed the prohi- 
bition of the sages against the breeding of goats, his colleagues 
rebuked him, calling the goat an “armed robber” (BK 80a), the 
goat being regarded as a robber since it jumps over fences and 
damages plants. A Greek inscription prohibiting the breeding 
of goats has been uncovered at Heracleas. According to the 
Mishnah (BK 7:7) “small cattle (goats and sheep) are not to be 
bred in Erez Israel, but may be bred in Syria or in the deserts 
of Erez Israel” After the destruction of the country’s agricul- 
ture, especially following the Muslim conquest, goats were 
imported to Erez Israel, and they increased in number. Some 
maintain that they were responsible for the erosion of the land 
by ruining the terraces, destroying the natural vegetation, and 
creating fissures on the slopes. The eroded soil was deposited 
in the valleys, blocking the flow of rivers to the sea and form- 
ing marshes such as those of the Valley of Jezreel, which were 
drained by Jews only in the present century. Even now goats, 
still kept in large numbers by the Bedouin, cause damage to 
Israel’s natural woods by chewing the young shoots, thereby 
preventing them from growing to full height. 

In the 1940s, the Jewish settlers introduced into the 
country the white European goat, distinguished for its yield 
of milk. In the Diaspora, particularly in Eastern Europe, the 
Jews in the towns and villages raised goats so as to have an 
independent supply of milk. In popular Jewish folklore the 
goat is a well-known motif which finds expression in jokes 
(“the rabbi and the goat”), in folk songs (“the child and the 
goat,” see *Had Gadya), as also in poems and paintings (e.g. 
those of *Chagall). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dalman, Arbeit, 4 (1935), 171; 6 (1939), 186 fL.; 
ES. Bodenheimer, Animal and Man in Bible Lands (1960), 224, index, 
s.v. Capra; Feliks, in: Teva va-Arez, 7 (1964/65), 330-7. ADD BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: Feliks, Ha-Zomeah, 260. 


[Jehuda Feliks] 


°GOBINEAU, JOSEPH ARTHUR, COMTE DE (1816- 
1882), French diplomat and essayist. Of his abundant liter- 
ary efforts, only his Essai sur linégalité des races humaines 
(1853-55) is now remembered. In this essay Gobineau simpli- 
fied to the extreme current opinions on the “racial factor” in 
history and the hierarchy of races, white, yellow, and black. 
According to him, only the white or “Aryan” race, the creator 
of civilization, possessed the supreme human virtues, such as 
honor, love of freedom, etc., qualities which could be perpetu- 
ated only if the race remained pure. Though he held the Jews 
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in no particular aversion, Gobineau believed that the Latin 
and Semitic peoples had degenerated in the course of history 
through various racial intermixtures. Only the Germans had 
preserved their “Aryan purity,” but the evolution of the mod- 
ern world condemned them too to crossbreeding and degen- 
eracy. Western civilization must be resigned to its fate. The 
success of the Essai was posthumous and, predictably, assured 
by Gobineau’s German admirers. Chief of these was Richard 
*Wagner, who shared his cultural pessimism, and the liter- 
ary society of Bayreuth, followed by a group of authors and 
anthropologists who founded the Gobineau-Vereinigung in 
1894. Gobineau’s influence on recent history, and especially 
on antisemitic ideology, was due less to his dilettante philos- 
ophy of history than to the construction given it by German 
and other fanatics. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L.I. Snyder, The Idea of Racialism... (1962); 
J. Buenzod, La formation de la pensée de Gobineau et Essai sur 
Vinégalité des races humaines (1967). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.D. 
Biddiss, Father of Racist Ideology: The Social and Political Thought 
of Count Gobineau (1970); J. Bossel, Gobineau, 1816-1882, un Don 


Quichotte tragique (1981). 
[Leon Poliakov] 


GOD. 
IN THE BIBLE 


The Bible is not a single book, but a collection of volumes com- 
posed by different authors living in various countries over a 
period of more than a millennium. In these circumstances, 
divergencies of emphasis (cf. Kings with Chronicles), outlook 
(cf. Jonah with Nahum), and even of fact (cf. Gen. 26:34 with 
36:2-3) are to be expected. These factors have also affected the 
biblical presentation of the concept of God. There are passages 
in which Israel's monotheism is portrayed in unalloyed purity 
and incomparable beauty (1 Kings 19:12; Isa. 40:18), and there 
are other verses in which folkloristic echoes and mythologi- 
cal reflexes, though transmuted and refined, appear to obscure 
the true character of the Hebrew concept of the divine (Gen. 
2 and 3). Notwithstanding these discrepancies the Bible is es- 
sentially a unity; its theology is sui generis and must be stud- 
ied as a whole to be seen in true perspective. This total view 
of biblical doctrine does not seek to blur differences and to 
harmonize the disparate; rather it resolves the heterogeneous 
elements into a unitary canonical ideology - the doctrine of 
the final editors of the Bible. It blends the thoughts, beliefs, 
and intuitions of many generations into a single spiritual 
structure — the faith of Israel - at the heart of which lies the 
biblical idea of God. It is this complete and ultimate scriptural 
conception of the Deity that will be described and analyzed 
in this section. 


The One, Incomparable God 

God is the hero of the Bible. Everything that is narrated, en- 
joined, or foretold in biblical literature is related to Him. Yet 
nowhere does the Bible offer any proof of the Deity’s exis- 
tence, or command belief in Him. The reason may be two- 
fold: Hebrew thought is intuitive rather than speculative and 
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systematic, and, furthermore, there were no atheists in an- 
tiquity. When the psalmist observed: “The fool hath said in 
his heart “There is no God’” (Ps. 14:1), he was referring not 
to disbelief in God’s existence, but to the denial of His moral 
governance. That a divine being or beings existed was uni- 
versally accepted. There were those, it is true, who did not 
know YHWH (Ex. 5:2), but all acknowledged the reality of the 
Godhead. Completely new, however, was Israel’s idea of God. 
Hence this idea is expounded in numerous, though not nec- 
essarily related, biblical passages, and, facet by facet, a cosmic, 
awe-inspiring spiritual portrait of infinite magnitude is built 
up. Paganism is challenged in all its aspects. God is One; there 
is no other (Deut. 6:4; Isa. 45:21; 46:9). Polytheism is rejected 
unequivocally and absolutely (Ex. 20:3-5). There is no pan- 
theon; even the *dualism of Ormuzd and Ahriman (of the 
Zoroastrian religion) is excluded (Isa. 45:21); apotheosis is 
condemned (Ezek. 28:2ff.). Syncretism, as distinct from iden- 
tification (Gen. 14:18-22), which plays a historical as well as a 
theological role in paganism, is necessarily ruled out (Num. 
25:2-3; Judg. 18). Verses like Exodus 15:11 - “Who is like Thee, 
O Lord, among the gods?” - do not lend support to polythe- 
ism, but expose the unreality and futility of the pagan deities. 
The thought is: Beside the true God, how can these idol-im- 
posters claim divinity? The term “sons of gods” in Psalms 29:1 
and 89:7 refers to angels, the servants, and worshipers of the 
Lord; there is no thought of polytheism (see E.G. Briggs, The 
Book of Psalms (1cc), 1 (1906), 252 ff; 2 (1907), 253ff.). The one 
God is also unique in all His attributes. The prophet asks: “To 
whom then will ye liken God? Or what likeness will ye com- 
pare unto Him?” (Isa. 40:18). Though the question is rhetori- 
cal, the Bible in a given sense provides a series of answers, 
scattered over the entire range of its teaching, which elabo- 
rate in depth the incomparability of God. He has no likeness; 
no image can be made of Him (Ex. 20:4; Deut. 4:35). He is 
not even to be conceived as spirit; the spirit of God referred 
to in the Bible alludes to His energy (Isa. 40:13; Zech. 4:6). In 
Isaiah 31:3, “spirits” parallels “a god” (el, a created force), not 
the God, who is called in the verse yHwu. Idolatry, though 
it lingered on for centuries, was doomed to extinction by this 
new conception of the Godhead. It is true that the Torah it- 
self ordained that images like the cherubim should be set up 
in the Holy of Holies. They did not, however, represent the 
Deity but His throne (cf. Ps. 68:5[4]); its occupant no human 
eye could see. Yet the invisible God is not a philosophical ab- 
straction; He manifests His presence. His theophanies are ac- 
companied by thunder, earthquake, and lightning (Ex. 19:18; 
20:15[18]; Hab. 3:4 ff.). These fearful natural phenomena tell of 
His strength; He is the omnipotent God (Job 42:2). None can 
resist Him (41:2); hence He is the supreme warrior (Ps. 24:8). 
God’s greatness, however, lies not primarily in His power. He 
is omniscient; wisdom is His alone (Job 28:23ff.). He knows 
no darkness; light ever dwells with Him (Dan. 2:22); and it is 
He, and He only, who envisions and reveals the future (Isa. 
43:9). He is the source of human understanding (Ps. 36:10[9]), 
and it is He who endows man with his skills (Ex. 28:3; 1 Kings 
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3:12). The classical Prometheus and the Canaanite Kéthar- 
and-Hasis are but figments of man’s imagination. The pa- 
gan pride of wisdom is sternly rebuked; it is deceptive (Ezek. 
28:3 ff.); but God’s wisdom is infinite and unsearchable (Isa. 
40:28). He is also the omnipresent God (Ps. 139:7-12), but not 
as numen, mana, or orenda. Pantheism is likewise negated. 
He transcends the world of nature, for it is He who brought 
the world into being, established its laws, and gave it its order 
(Jer. 33:25). He is outside of time as well as space; He is eter- 
nal. Everything must perish; He alone preceded the universe 
and will outlive it (Isa. 40:6-8; 44:6; Ps. 90:2). The ever-pres- 
ent God is also immutable; in a world of flux He alone does 
not change (Isa. 41:4; Mal. 3:6). He is the rock of all existence 
(11 Sam. 22:32). 


The Divine Creator 

God's power and wisdom find their ultimate expression in the 
work of creation. The miracles serve to highlight the divine 
omnipotence; but the supreme miracle is the universe itself 
(Ps. 8:2, 4 [1, 3]). There is no theogony, but there is a cosmog- 
ony, designed and executed by the divine fiat (Gen. 1). The 
opening verses of the Bible do not conclusively point to creatio 
ex nihilo. The primordial condition of chaos (tohu and bohu) 
mentioned in Genesis 1:2 could conceivably represent the ma- 
teria prima out of which the world was fashioned; but Job 26:7 
appears to express poetically the belief in a world created out 
of the void (see Y. Kaufmann, Religion, 68), and both proph- 
ets and psalmists seem to substantiate this doctrine (Isa. 42:5; 
45:7—93 Jer. 10:12; Ps. 33:6—9; 102:26; 212:2). *Maimonides, it is 
true, did not consider that the Bible provided incontrovertible 
proof of creatio ex nihilo (Guide, 2:25). The real criterion, how- 
ever, is the overall climate of biblical thought, which would 
regard the existence of uncreated matter as a grave diminu- 
tion of the divinity of the Godhead. God is the sole creator 
(Isa. 44:24). The celestial beings (“sons of God”) referred to in 
Job 38:7, and the angels who, according to rabbinic aggadah 
and some modern exegetes, are addressed in Genesis 1:26 (cf. 
3:22) were themselves created forms and not co-architects or 
co-builders of the cosmos. Angels are portrayed in the Bible as 
constituting the heavenly court, and as taking part in celestial 
consultations (1 Kings 22:19 ff.; Job 1:6 ff.; 2:1ff.). These heavenly 
creatures act as God’s messengers (the Hebrew malakh and 
the Greek ayyeAoc, from which the word “angel” is derived, 
both mean “messengers”) or agents. They perform various 
tasks (cf. Satan, “the Accuser”), but except in the later books 
of the Bible they are not individualized and bear no names (see 
*Angels and Angelology). Nor are they God’s only messengers; 
natural phenomena, like the wind (Ps. 104:4), or man himself, 
may act in that capacity (Num. 20:16). Some scholars think 
that since the Bible concentrated all divine powers in the one 
God, the old pagan deities, which represented various forces 
of nature, were demoted in Israel’s religion to the position of 
angels. The term shedim (Deut. 32:17; Ps. 106:37), on the other 
hand, applied to the gods of the nations, does not, according 
to Y. Kaufmann, denote demons, but rather “no-gods,’ devoid 
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of both divine and demonic powers. The fantastic proliferation 
of the angel population found in pseudepigraphical literature 
is still unknown in the Bible. It is fundamental, however, to 
biblical as well as post-biblical Jewish angelology that these 
celestial beings are God’s creatures and servants. They ful- 
fill the divine will and do not oppose it. The pagan notion of 
demonic forces that wage war against the deities is wholly alien 
and repugnant to biblical theology. Even Satan is no more than 
the heavenly prosecutor, serving the divine purpose. The cos- 
mos is thus the work of God above, and all nature declares 
His glory (Ps. 19:2, 13ff.). All things belong to Him and He 
is the Lord of all (1 Chron. 29:11-12). This creation theorem 
has a corollary of vast scientific and social significance: the 
universe, in all its measureless diversity, remains a homoge- 
neous whole. Nature's processes are the same throughout the 
world, and underlying them is “One Power, which is of no 
beginning and no end; which has existed before all things were 
formed, and will remain in its integrity when all is gone - the 
Source and Origin of all, in Itself beyond any conception or 
image that man can form and set up before his eye or mind” 
(Haffkine). There is no cosmic strife between antagonistic 
forces, between darkness and light, between good and evil; 
and, by the same token, mankind constitutes a single broth- 
erhood. The ideal is not that of the ant heap. Differentiation is 
an essential element of the Creator’s design; hence the Tower 
of Babel is necessarily doomed to destruction. Although uni- 
formity is rejected, the family unity of mankind, despite ra- 
cial, cultural, and pigmentary differences, is clearly stressed 
in its origin (Adam is the human father of all men) and in its 
ultimate destiny at the end of days (Isa. 2:2-4). The course of 
creation is depicted in the opening chapter of the Bible as a 
graduated unfolding of the universe, and more particularly of 
the earth, from the lowest levels of life to man, the peak of the 
creative process. God, according to this account, completed 
the work in six days (that “days” here means an undefined pe- 
riod may be inferred from Gen. 1:14, where time divisions are 
mentioned for the first time; cf. also N.H. Tur-Sinai, in EM, 
3 (1958), 593). The biblical accounting of the days, however, 
is not intended to provide the reader with a science or his- 
tory textbook but to describe the ways of God. Running like 
a golden thread through all the variegated contents of the 
Bible is the one unchanging theme - God and His moral law. 
Of far greater significance than the duration of creation is the 
fact that it was crowned by the Sabbath (Gen. 2:1-3), bring- 
ing rest and refreshment to the toiling world. The concept of 
the creative pause, sanctified by the divine example, is one of 
the greatest spiritual and social contributions to civilization 
made by the religion of Israel. The attempts to represent the 
Assyro-Babylonian Sabattu or Sapattu as the forerunner of 
the Hebrew Sabbath are without foundation. The former was 
a designation for the ill-omened 15'* day of the month, and 
the notions associated with it are as polarically different from 
those of the Sabbath, with its elevating thoughts of holiness 
and physical and spiritual renewal, as a day of mourning is 
from a joyous festival. 
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God in History 

The Sabbath did not mark the retirement of the Deity from the 
world that He had called into being. God continued to care for 
His creatures (Ps. 104), and man — all men — remained the fo- 
cal point of His loving interest (Ps. 8:5[4] ff.). The divine provi- 
dence encompasses both nations (Deut. 32:8) and individuals 
(e.g., the Patriarchs). Cosmogony is followed by history, and 
God becomes the great architect of the world of events, even 
as He was of the physical universe. He directs the historical 
movements (ibid.), and the peoples are in His hands as clay 
in the hands of the potter (Jer. 18:6). He is the King of the 
nations (Jer. 10:7; Ps. 22:29). There is a vital difference, how- 
ever, between the two spheres of divine activity. Creation en- 
countered no antagonism. The very monsters that in pagan 
mythology were the mortal enemies of the gods became in 
the Bible creatures formed in accordance with the divine will 
(Gen. 1:21). Nevertheless, the stuff of history is woven of end- 
less strands of rebellion against the Creator. Man is not an 
automaton; he is endowed with free will. The first human be- 
ings already disobeyed their maker; they acquired knowledge 
at the price of sin, which reflects the discord between the will 
of God and the action of man. The perfect harmony between 
the Creator and His human creation that finds expression in 
the idyll of the Garden of Eden was disrupted, and never re- 
stored. The revolt continued with Cain, the generation of the 
Flood, and the Tower of Babel. There is a rhythm of rebellion 
and retribution, of oppression and redemption, of repentance 
and grace, and of merit and reward (Jer. 18:7-10). Israel was 
the first people to write history as teleology and discovered 
that it had a moral base. The Bible declares that God judges 
the world in righteousness (Ps. 96:13); that military power 
does not presuppose victory (Ps. 33:16); that the Lord saves 
the humble (Ps. 76:10) and dwells with them (Isa. 57:15). The 
moral factor determines the time as well as the course of 
events. The Israelites will return to Canaan only when the 
iniquity of the Amorite is complete (Gen. 15:16); for 40 years 
the children of Israel wandered in the wilderness for accept- 
ing the defeatist report of the ten spies (Num. 14:34); Jehu is 
rewarded with a dynasty of five generations for his punitive 
action against the house of Ahab; and to Daniel is revealed 
the timetable of redemption and restoration (Dan. 9:24). It is 
this moral element in the direction of history that makes God 
both Judge and Savior. God’s punishment of the wicked and 
salvation of the righteous are laws of the divine governance 
of the world, comparable to the laws of nature: “As smoke is 
driven away, so drive them away; as wax melts before fire, let 
the wicked perish before God...” (Ps. 68:2-3; cf. M.D. Cassuto, 
in Tarbiz, 12 (1941), 1-27). Nature and history are related (Jer. 
33:20-21, 25-26); the one God rules them both. The ultimate 
divine design of history, marked by universal peace, human 
brotherhood, and knowledge of God, will be accomplished in 
“the end of days” (Isa. 2:2-4; 11:6ff.), even as the cosmos was 
completed in conformity with the divine plan. Man’s rebel- 
lions complicate the course of history, but cannot change the 
design. God's purpose shall be accomplished; there will be a 
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new heaven and a new earth (Isa. 66:22), for ultimately man 
will have a new heart (Ezek. 36:26-27). 


God and Israel 

Within the macrocosm of world history there is the micro- 
cosm of Israel’s history. It is natural that in the context of na- 
tional literature the people of Israel should receive special and 
elaborate attention, although the gentile world, particularly in 
prophetic teaching, is never lost sight of. The Bible designates 
Israel ‘am segullah, “a treasured people, which stands in a par- 
ticular relationship to the one God. He recognized Israel as 
His own people and they acknowledge Him as their only God 
(Deut. 26:17-18). He redeems His people from Egyptian bond- 
age, brings them to the promised land, and comes to their aid 
in periods of crisis. Israel’s election is not, however, to be inter- 
preted as a form of favoritism. For one thing, the Exodus from 
Egypt is paralleled by similar events in the histories of other 
peoples, including Israel's enemies (Amos 9:7). In truth, Isra- 
el’s election implies greater responsibility, with corresponding 
penalties as well as rewards: “You only have I singled out of all 
the families of the earth; therefore I will visit upon you all your 
iniquities” (Amos 3:2; see *Chosen People). The choice of the 
children of Israel as God’s people was not due to their power 
or merit; it was rather a divine act of love, the fulfillment of a 
promise given to the Patriarchs (Deut. 7:7-8; 9:4-7). The Lord 
did, however, foresee that the spiritual and moral way of life 
pioneered by Abraham would be transmitted to his descen- 
dants as a heritage. Subsequently this concept found material 
expression in the covenant solemnly established between God 
and His people at Sinai (Ex. 24:7ff.). This covenant demanded 
wholehearted and constant devotion to the will of God (Deut. 
18:13); it was an everlasting bond (Deut. 4:9). Thus to be a cho- 
sen people it was incumbent upon Israel to become a choos- 
ing people (as Zangwill phrased it). The rhythm of rebellion 
and repentance, retribution and redemption, is particularly 
evident in the story of Israel. Yet the fulfillment of the divine 
purpose is not in doubt. God’s chosen people will not perish 
(Jer. 31:26-27). It will be restored to faithfulness, and in its re- 
demption will bring salvation to the whole earth by leading 
all men to God (Jer. 3:17-18). Until that far-off day, however, 
Israel will remain God’s witness (Isa. 44:8). 


The Divine Lawgiver 

The covenant that binds the children of Israel to their God is, 
in the ultimate analysis, the Torah in all its amplitude. God, 
not Moses, is the lawgiver; “Behold, I Moses say unto you” 
(cf. Gal. 5:2) is an inconceivable statement. It would not only 
be inconsistent with Moses’ humility (Num. 12:3), but would 
completely contradict the God-given character of the Torah. 
However, notwithstanding its divine origin, the law is oblig- 
atory on Israel only. Even idolatry, the constant butt of pro- 
phetic irony, is not regarded as a gentile sin (Deut. 4:19). Yet 
the Bible assumes the existence of a universal moral code that 
all peoples must observe. The talmudic sages, with their ge- 
nius for legal detail and codification, speak of the seven Noa- 
chian laws (Sanh. 56a). Although the Bible does not specify 
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the ethical principles incumbent upon all mankind, it is clear 
from various passages that murder, robbery, cruelty, and adul- 
tery are major crimes recognized as such by all human beings 
(Gen. 6:12, 13; 9:5; 20:3; 39:9; Amos 1:3 ff.). It would thus appear 
that the Bible postulates an autonomous, basic human sense 
of wrongdoing, unless it is supposed that a divine revelation 
of law was vouchsafed to the early saints, such as assumed by 
the apocryphal and rabbinic literatures (and perhaps by Isa. 
24:5). The Torah - which properly means “instruction,” not 
“law” — does not, in the strict sense of the term, contain a 
properly formulated code; nevertheless, detailed regulations 
appertaining to religious ritual, as well as to civil and crimi- 
nal jurisprudence, form an essential part of pentateuchal 
teaching. The halakhic approach is reinforced by a number of 
the prophets. For instance, Isaiah (58:13), Jeremiah (34:8ff.), 
Ezekiel (40ff.), and Malachi (1:8; 2:10) lent their authority to 
the maintenance of various religious observances. Ezra and 
Nehemiah rebuilt the restored Jewish community on Torah 
foundations. Yet paradoxically the Bible also evinces a decid- 
edly “anti-halakhic” trend. In Isaiah the Lord cries: “What to 
Me is the multitude of your sacrifices... I have had enough 
of burnt offerings of rams and the fat of fed beasts... who re- 
quires of you this trampling of My courts?... Your new moons 
and your appointed feasts My soul hates... When you spread 
forth your hands, I will hide My eyes from you; even though 
you make many prayers, I will not listen” (1:11-15). Jeremiah 
not only belittles the value of the sacrifices (7:22); he derides 
the people’s faith in the Temple itself: “The temple of the Lord, 
the temple of the Lord, the temple of the Lord are these” (7:4). 
Even the Book of Psalms, though essentially devotional in 
character, makes an anti-ritual protest: “I do not reprove you 
for your sacrifices... I will accept no bull from your house... 
For every beast of the forest is Mine, the cattle on a thousand 
hills... If 1 were hungry, I would not tell you; for the world and 
all that is in it is Mine. Do I eat the flesh of bulls, or drink the 
blood of goats?” (50:8-13). These and similar passages repre- 
sent a negative attitude towards established cultic practices. 
No less inconsonant with Torah law seems the positive pro- 
phetic summary of human duty formulated by Micah (6:8): 
“He has told you, O man, what is good; and what does the 
Lord require of you but to do justice, and to love lovingkind- 
ness, and to walk humbly with your God?” A similar note is 
sounded by Hosea (2:21-22 [19-20]): “I will espouse you with 
righteousness and with justice, with steadfast love, and with 
mercy. I will espouse you with faithfulness; and you shall be 
mindful of the Lord”; by Amos (5:14): “Seek good, and not 
evil, that you may live”; and by Isaiah (1:17): “Learn to do good; 
seek justice, correct oppression; defend the fatherless, plead 
for the widow.’ The emphasis here is on moral and spiritual 
conduct; the ceremonial and ritualistic aspects of religion are 
conspicuously left unmentioned. The paradox, however, is 
only one of appearance and phrasing. Inherently there is no 
contradiction. The ostensibly antinomian statements do not 
oppose the offering of sacrifices, prayer, or the observance of 
the Sabbath and festivals. It is not ritual but hypocrisy that 
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they condemn. Isaiah (1:13) expresses the thought in a single 
phrase: “I cannot endure iniquity and solemn assembly,’ Or- 
ganized religion must necessarily have cultic forms; but with- 
out inwardness and unqualified sincerity they are an affront to 
the Deity and fail of their purpose. The underlying motive of 
the precepts is to purify and elevate man (Ps. 119:29, 40, 68). 
The Torah (Wisdom) is a tree of life and its ways are ways of 
peace (Prov. 3:17, 18). Sin does not injure God (Job 7:20), but 
is a disaster to man (Deut. 28:15 ff.). It is heartfelt devotion that 
saves the mitzvah from becoming a meaningless convention 
and an act of hypocrisy (Isa. 29:13). The specific command- 
ments are in a sense pointers and aids to that larger identifica- 
tion with God's will that is conterminous with life as a whole: 
“Tn all your ways acknowledge Him” (Prov. 3:6). Just as the di- 
vine wonders and portents lead to a deeper understanding of 
the daily miracles of providence, so the precepts are guides to 
the whole duty of man. Biblical religion is thus seen to be an 
indivisible synthesis of moral and spiritual principles, on the 
one hand, and practical observances on the other. 


The Biblical Theodicy 

The moral basis of providence, reinforced by the ethic of the 
Torah, also raises another kind of problem. Can the biblical 
theodicy always be justified? The issue is raised already in 
the Bible itself, Abraham challenges the divine justice: “Shall 
not the Judge of all the earth do right?” (Gen. 18:25). Moses 
echoes the cry in another context: “O Lord, why hast Thou 
done evil to this people?” (Ex. 5:22). The prophets are no less 
perplexed: “Why does the way of the wicked prosper? Why do 
all who are treacherous thrive?” (Jer. 12:1). The psalmist speaks 
for the individual and the nation in many generations, when 
he cries: “My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me?” 
(22:2[1]), and the Book of Job is, in its magnificent entirety, 
one great heroic struggle to solve the problem of unwarranted 
human suffering. The biblical answer appears to point to the 
limitations of man’s experience and understanding. History 
is long, but individual life is short. Hence the human view is 
fragmentary; events justify themselves in the end, but the per- 
son concerned does not always live to see the denouement. 
In the words of the psalmist: “Though the wicked sprout like 
grass and all evildoers flourish, they are doomed to destruc- 
tion forever” (92:8-10; cf. 37:35-39). The brevity of man’s years 
is further complicated by his lack of insight. God’s purpose 
is beyond his comprehension: “For as the heavens are higher 
than the earth, so are My ways higher than your ways and My 
thoughts than your thoughts” (Isa. 55:9). In the final analysis, 
biblical theodicy calls for faith: “But the righteous shall live by 
his faith” (Hab. 2:4); “they who wait for the Lord shall renew 
their strength” (Isa. 40:31). It is not an irrational faith: - Cer- 
tum est quia impossibile est (Tertullian, De Carne Christi, 5), 
but is necessitated by innate human intellectual limitations. 
In another direction the problem is even more formidable. 
God, the Bible states categorically, hardened Pharaoh's heart; 
nevertheless the Egyptian ruler was punished for this. Indeed 
his obduracy was induced in order to provide the occasion 
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for his punishment (Ex. 7:3). Here the fundamental norms of 
justice by any standards are flagrantly violated. The explana- 
tion in this sphere of biblical theodicy is not theological but 
semantic. Scripture ascribes to God phenomena and events 
with which He is only indirectly concerned. However, since 
God is the author of all natural law and the designer of his- 
tory, everything that occurs is, in a deep sense, His doing. 
Even in human affairs the king or the government is said to 
“do” everything that is performed under its aegis. Thus God 
declares in Amos 4:7: “And I caused it to rain upon one city, 
and I caused it not to rain upon another city,’ although the 
next clause uses passive and impersonal verbal forms to de- 
scribe the same occurrences. The processes of nature need 
not be mentioned, since the laws of the universe are dictates 
of God. Similarly Exodus states indiscriminately that “Pha- 
raoh hardened his heart” (8:28), that “the heart of Pharaoh 
was hardened” (9:7), and that “the Lord hardened the heart of 
Pharaoh” (9:12). In the end it is all one; what God permits He 
does. This interpretation does not, however, fit another area 
of divine conduct. Uzzah, the Bible states, was struck dead for 
an innocent act that was motivated by concern for the safety 
of “the ark of God” (11 Sam. 6:6-7). Wherein lay the iniquity? 
Here the reason appears to be of a different character. Even 
innocent actions may in certain circumstances be disastrous. 
Uzzah’'s attempt to save the ark from falling was well meant, 
but it was conducive to irreverence. Man needs God's help; 
God does not require the help of man (Sot. 35a; for a similar 
thought cf. Ps. 50:12; another explanation is given by Kimhi, 
11 Sam. 6:6). In one thoughtless moment Uzzah could have 
reduced the sacred ark in the eyes of the people to the impo- 
tent level of the idols, which the prophets depicted with such 
scathing mockery. The same principle operated in the trag- 
edy of Nadab and Abihu, and Moses explained the underlying 
principle in the words: “I will show Myself holy among those 
who are near Me” (Lev. 10: 1-3). 


The Limitation of the Infinite God 

Is the Godhead subject to restriction? The irresistible conclu- 
sion to be drawn from biblical teaching is that such a limita- 
tion exists. Man’s freedom to resist or obey the will of God is 
a restriction of the Deity’s power that is totally unknown in 
the physical universe. It must be added, however, that this re- 
striction is an act of divine self-limitation. In His love for man 
God has, so to speak, set aside an area of freedom in which 
man can elect to do right or wrong (Deut. 5:26; 30:17). In rab- 
binic language: “Everything is in the power of Heaven except 
the reverence of Heaven” (Ber. 33b). Man is thereby saved from 
being an automaton. It adds a new dimension to the relation- 
ship between God and man. Man may defect, but when, on 
the other hand, he chooses the path of loyalty, he does so from 
choice, from true love. Needless to say, without such freedom 
there could be neither sin nor punishment, neither merit nor 
reward. The divine humility, which permits human dissent, 
is also the grace to which the dissenter succumbs in the end. 
Man is a faithful rebel, who is reconciled with his Maker in 
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the crowning period of history. God's self-limitation is thus 
seen as an extension of His creative power. Other biblical con- 
cepts that might be construed as restrictions of God’s infini- 
tude are, on closer scrutiny, seen not to be real limitations. 
The association of the Lord with holy places like the Tent of 
Meeting, the Temple, Zion, or Sinai does not imply that He 
is not omnipresent. In prophetic vision Isaiah saw the divine 
train fill the Temple, and at the same time he heard the sera- 
phim declare: “the whole earth is full of His glory” (6: 1-3). 
God’s geographical association, or His theophany at a given 
place, signifies consecration of the site, which thus becomes 
a source of inspiration to man; but no part of the universe ex- 
ists at any time outside God's presence. Sometimes God is de- 
picted as asking man for information (Gen. 3:9; 4:9). On other 
occasions He is stated to repent His actions and to be grieved 
(Gen. 6:6). These are mere anthropomorphisms. The Lord 
knows all (Jer. 11:20; 16:17; Ps. 7:10), and unlike human beings 
He does not repent (Num. 23:19). Genesis 6:6 is not a contra- 
diction of this thesis; its “human” terminology does not imply 
a diminution of God’s omniscience, but emphasizes the moral 
freedom granted to man. In addition to spiritual option, the 
Creator, as has been stated, gave man knowledge. This finds 
expression, inter alia, in magical powers, which, in as much 
as they are “supernatural,” constitute a challenge to God’s 
will. In Moses’ protracted struggle with Pharaoh, the Egyp- 
tians actually pit their magical powers against the Almighty’s 
miracles. In the end they acknowledge their relative weakness 
and admit that they cannot rival “the finger of God” (Ex. 8:15). 
This is to be expected, for the divine wisdom is unbounded 
(Job 11:7), whereas human understanding is finite. Neverthe- 
less the use of all forms of sorcery, even by non-Israelites, is 
strongly denounced (Isa. 44:25); to the Israelite, witchcraft is 
totally forbidden (Deut. 18:10-11). The differentiation between 
magic and miracles had deep roots in Hebrew monotheism. 
To the pagan mind magical powers were independent forces 
to which even the gods had to have recourse. The miracle, on 
the other hand, is regarded in the Bible as a manifestation of 
God’s power and purpose. It is an attestation of the prophet'’s 
mission (Isa. 7:11); whereas divination and sorcery are either 
forms of deception (Isa. 44:25) or, where magic is effective, as 
in the episode of the witch of Endor (1 Sam. 28:7ff.), it rep- 
resents an abuse of man’s God-given knowledge. There is no 
independent realm of witchcraft, however; all power, natural 
and supernatural, emanates from the one God. To the Israelite 
all that happens is wrought by God. 


The Divine Personality 

Though inconceivable, God is portrayed throughout the Bible 
as a person. In contradistinction to the idols, who are dead, He 
is called the living God (11 Kings 19:4, 16). He is neither inani- 
mate nor a philosophical abstraction; He is the living source 
of all life. Anthropomorphisms abound in the Bible, but it is 
not by these that the divine personality, so to speak, is de- 
picted. Anthropomorphic figures were intended to help early 
man to grasp ideas that in philosophical terms transcended 
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the human intellect. God’s essential personality is primarily 
reflected in His attributes, which motivate His acts. He is King, 
Judge, Father, Shepherd, Mentor, Healer, and Redeemer - to 
mention only a few of His aspects in His relationship to man. 
Different biblical teachers conceived God's character from dif- 
ferent historical angles. Amos was conscious of God’s justice. 
Hosea underscored the Lord’s love, and made forgiveness and 
compassion the coefficient, as it were, of divinity: “I will not 
execute My fierce anger... for 1am God and not man” (11:9). 
Ezekiel stresses that God does not desire the destruction of 
the wicked but that through repentance they may live (18:23). 
The heart of the matter is clearly stated in the Torah: “The 
Lord passed before him (Moses), and proclaimed, “The Lord, 
the Lord, a God merciful and gracious, slow to anger, and 
abounding in steadfast love and faithfulness, keeping steadfast 
love for thousands, forgiving iniquity and transgression and 
sin, but who will by no means clear the guilty...” (Ex. 34:6-7). 
Maimonides was philosophically justified in insisting that God 
has no attributes and that the epithets applied to Him in the 
Bible really represent human emotions evoked by His actions 
(Guide, 2:54). The Bible, however, which is little interested in 
the speculative approach to the Deity, but teaches practical 
wisdom and religion as life, without the help of catechism or 
formulated dogmas, prefers to endow God with personality 
to which it gives the warmth and beauty of positive character- 
ization. In sum, the divine nature is composed of both justice 
and love. The Bible recognizes that without justice love itself 
becomes a form of injustice; but in itself justice is not enough. 
It can only serve as a foundation; the superstructure — the 
bridge between God and man - is grace. 


Between Man and God 

Grace is the divine end of the bridge; the human side is exis- 
tential devotion. Otherwise, what M. Buber felicitously called 
the “I-Thou” relationship cannot come into being. Hence, un- 
derlying all the commandments is the supreme precept: “And 
you shall love the Lord your God with all your heart, and with 
all your soul, and with all your might” (Deut. 6:5). This love is 
unqualified: “You shall be whole-hearted with the Lord your 
God” (Deut. 18:13). It calls for complete surrender; but this is 
not conceived as a narrow, if intense, religious attitude. It is 
broad-based enough to allow for deep-rooted spiritual com- 
munion. Man pours out his heart in prayer to God; it is to 
Him that he uplifts his soul in thanksgiving and praise; and 
it is also to Him that he addresses his most searching ques- 
tions and most incisive criticism of life and providence. Sin- 
cere criticism of God is never rebuked. God reproaches Job’s 
friends, who were on His side; but Job is rewarded despite his 
searing indictment of God’s actions. The God-man relation- 
ship flowers in an evolutionary process of education: Man is 
gradually weaned from his own inhumanity, from atrocities, 
like human sacrifice (Gen. 22:2-14), from bestial conduct, and 
from wronging his fellowman. The goal again is love: “You 
shall love your neighbor as yourself” (Lev. 19:18). It is a cor- 
ollary of the love of God: “I am the Lord” Reward and retri- 
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bution play a role in the divine educational procedures; but 
their functions are limited — they are not ultimates. The eter- 
nal fires of hell are never used as a deterrent, though punish- 
ment of the wicked after death is obscurely mentioned (Isa. 
66:24; Dan. 12:2), nor is paradise used as an inducement. The 
Torah-covenant is an unquenchable spiritual light (Prov. 6:23); 
but the “I-Thou” relationship does not end with the written 
word. God communes with man directly. The prophet hears 
the heavenly voice and echoes it; the psalmist knows, with 
unfaltering conviction, that his prayer has been answered 
and that salvation has been wrought before he actually ex- 
periences it. At one with God, man finds ultimate happiness: 
“In Thy presence is fullness of joy, in Thy right hand bliss for 
evermore” (Ps. 16:11). 

The Hebrew term for the love that binds man to God (as 
well as to his fellowman) is ahavah; but sometimes the Bible 
uses another word, yirah (literally: “fear”), which seems to 
turn the “I-Thou” nexus into an “Tt” relationship. The psalm- 
ist declares: “The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom” 
(111:10), and Ecclesiastes comes to the conclusion: “The end of 
the matter; all has been heard. Fear God, and keep His com- 
mandments, for this is the whole duty of man” (12:13). The 
picture is thus completely changed. The heavenly Father sud- 
denly becomes a divine tyrant, before whom man cowers in 
terror, as does the unenlightened pagan before the demonic 
force that he seeks to appease. This might be consonant with 
the notion of “the jealous God” (Ex. 34:14), but it would ap- 
pear to be irreconcilable with the concept of the God of hesed 
(“lovingkindness,” “grace”). Here, too, this is not a theologi- 
cal but a semantic problem. Yirah does not signify “fear”; it is 
best rendered by “reverence.” “Love” and “reverence” are not 
antithetic but complementary terms. They are two aspects 
of a single idea. ‘Ahavah expresses God’s nearness; yirah the 
measureless distance between the Deity and man (see *Love, 
Love and Fear of God). God spoke to Moses “mouth to mouth” 
(Num. 12:8), yet in his human frailty the Hebrew leader could 
not “see” his divine interlocutor (Ex. 33:20). The inner iden- 
tity of “love” and “reverence” is reflected in the Torah’s reli- 
gious summary: “And now, Israel, what does the Lord your 
God require of you but to revere the Lord your God, to walk 
in all His ways and to love Him, and to serve the Lord your 
God with all your heart and with all your soul” (Deut. 10:12). 
Talmudic Judaism (Shab. 120a) drew a distinction between 
hasidut (steadfast love of God) and yirat shamayim (“rever- 
ence of Heaven”), but this represents a later development. In 
the Bible this bifurcation does not exist; “reverence of God” is 
by and large the biblical equivalent of “religion.” 

Likewise there is no spiritual contradiction between the 
“gracious” and the “jealous” God. “Jealousy” is an anthropo- 
morphic term used to define God’s absolute character, which 
excludes all other concepts of the Godhead. It does not de- 
tract from the divine love and compassion; it serves only to 
protect them. The sum of all the divine attributes finds expres- 
sion in the epithet “holy: It is the highest praise that prophet 
and psalmist can give to the Lord (Isa. 6:3; Ps. 22:4[3]), and 
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since man is created in the image of God (Gen. 1:26), the at- 
tribute of holiness becomes the basis of the concept of “the 
imitation of God”: “You shall be holy; for I the Lord your God 
am holy” (Lev. 19:2). The Bible makes it clear, however, that, 
in seeking to model himself on the divine example, it is pri- 
marily God’s moral attributes that man must copy. Even as 
God befriends the sojourner and acts as the father of the fa- 
therless and as the judge of the widow, so must man, on his 
human scale, endeavor to do (Deut. 10:18-19; cf. Sot. 14a). In- 
deed all that uplifts man, including the Sabbath and absten- 
tion from impurity, is comprised in the concept of the imi- 
tation of God. At the highest level Israel’s ethic and theology 
are indissolubly linked. 

To sum up: The biblical conception of God was revo- 
lutionary both in its theological and its moral implications. 
The pagan world may occasionally have glimpsed, in primi- 
tive form, some of the higher truths inherent in Israel’s ethi- 
cal monotheism. Egypt for a brief span attained to monolatry 
(Akhenaton’s heresy); Babylon had a glimmering of a unified 
cosmic process; Marduk, Shamash, and Aton punished evil- 
doers; and some Greek philosophers commended the imita- 
tion of the godhead. Yet no cult in antiquity even remotely 
approached the elevated conceptions associated with the one 
God of the Bible. This spiritual revolution not only eventu- 
ally brought paganism to an end, but its inner dynamic gave 
birth, in time, to two daughter religions, Christianity and Is- 
lam, which, despite their essential differences from Judaism, 
are deeply rooted in biblical thought. 

[Israel Abrahams] 


IN HELLENISTIC LITERATURE 


Certain Jewish concepts of God were apparently known to 
the circle of Aristotle. His pupil Theophrastus (fourth cen- 
tury B.c.£.) said of the Jews that they were “the philosophers 
among the Syrians,” because of their concept of the unity of 
God. The skeptic *Hecataeus of Abdera, the first of the Greek 
thinkers to attempt to define the substance of the Jewish con- 
cept of God, states that the Jews do not give form or image to 
God, because they regard the cosmos - which includes every- 
thing - as God. Their idea of the unity of God, according to 
Hecataeus, includes all existing things. Megasthenes, a Greek 
writer of the early third century, also notes that the important 
philosophers, outside of Greece, were the wise men of Israel. 
He arrived at this conclusion because of the fact that the unity 
of God was an accepted idea in Israel. Thus the Greek thinkers 
regarded the Jewish notion of divine unity as a view founded 
upon philosophic meditation in the spirit of the ideas common 
in their own circles, and in the spirit of the Ionian monists. 
However, the primary quality of God according to Jewish 
teachings - ethical personalism - was not considered by the 
Greek writers. This idea of God’s ethical will, which is beyond 
the universe and beyond nature and has absolute dominion 
over nature and over man, was far from the Greek mode of 
thought. Strangely no signs of influence of the Greek concept 
of God’s unity are found in the early Jewish compositions in 
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Greek. In the Septuagint, for instance, there is a recognizable 
tendency to avoid anthropomorphism (e.g., “And they saw the 
God of Israel” (Ex. 24:10) is translated as: “And they saw the 
place where the God of Israel stood”). This tendency, how- 
ever, has deep roots in the Jewish concepts of God during the 
period of the Second Temple, which found expression in the 
abstention from uttering the Tetragrammaton or in applying 
to God terms taken from everyday usage. This should not be 
regarded as intentional avoidance of anthropomorphism, as 
there are no signs of such avoidance in the Bible. It rather ex- 
presses a reverence for the majesty of God, which compelled 
the choosing of special expressions relating to divine matters. 
In any event the Septuagint contains no trace of the terms or 
linguistic usages current in Greek philosophic literature. All 
those terms to which the philosophers gave a special abstract 
connotation, such as Nous (“Mind”), Cosmos (“Universe”), 
Psyche (“Divine Soul”), occur in the Septuagint not in their 
abstract philosophical sense but in their normal concrete 
daily usage. Even in the apocryphal Wisdom of Solomon - a 
book undoubtedly influenced by Greek philosophy - the con- 
cepts of God are no different from those found in the Bible. 
Although the author of the Wisdom of Solomon praises the 
value of Wisdom in his book and regards it as a sort of partner 
in the creation of the world, this idea does not in the slight- 
est detract from the concept of the unity of God for God is 
the Creator of the world, and Wisdom is not regarded as an 
independent or separate entity from God. The moral value of 
Wisdom in the life of man is particularly stressed as a force 
which refines the spirit of man and elevates him to a higher 
intellectual moral level. In so doing the author reduces the 
importance of Wisdom as a cosmic force. Man, according to 
the Wisdom of Solomon, seeks a personal closeness with God; 
God reveals Himself by signs and wonders in the history of 
the Jewish nation and by utilizing reward and punishment. All 
this accords with what is found in the Bible. Yet in contrast to 
the later Jewish view, the author of the Wisdom of Solomon 
regards God as a creator from existent material (not ex nihilo) 
as in the doctrine of matter and form found in Plato. The phi- 
losopher *Aristobulus of Paneas (first half of second century 
B.C.E.) already clearly expressed his opposition to anthro- 
pomorphism, and explains such expressions as “the hand of 
God,’ or “the voice of God” allegorically (see *Allegory) as the 
power of God, the expression of God’s power of dominion in 
the world, etc. In the teaching of Aristobulus there is already 
a clear attempt to make the Jewish view of God correspond 
to the teaching of the Greek philosophers, even though it is 
difficult to determine to which school of philosophy Aristo- 
bulus himself belonged. The author of the Letter of *Aristeas 
too was influenced by Greek philosophy. God rules over all 
creatures and all are dependent upon Him, while He himself 
is not dependent upon any creature. The author of the Letter 
of Aristeas lays down that all men are aware of the unity of 
God as the Creator of everything, the director of everything, 
and the ruler over everything, but different peoples designate 
Him by different names (Letter of Aristeas 16). The name of 
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the chief god current among the Greeks, Zeus, indicates his 
character as the source of life in nature and it too therefore is 
nothing else but a term for the one God. 


Philo 

The influence of Greek philosophy is especially strong on 
*Philo. Philo, under the influence of Plato, frequently uses 
for God the terms 16 dv, 16 év évtwe which in the teaching 
of Plato signify “existence” or “true existence” (see Timaeus, 
27D-29D). Philo points to a basis for these in the expression 
“I am that I am” (cf. Som. 1:230-31, Ex. 3:14). There is no hint 
of such terminology in the Septuagint (the sentence used by 
the Septuagint for “I am that Iam” has no connection with the 
above-mentioned terms used by Plato and Philo). Philo also 
uses such terms as “the one,’ “unity,” etc., for the purpose of 
stressing God's transcendence over perfection, over all con- 
cepts of the good and the beautiful, and for His being above 
human comprehension. Such a degree of philosophic abstrac- 
tion in the conception of God rules out any possibility of per- 
sonal relations between man and God, examples of which are 
found in the Bible and the later literature. However as a Jew 
Philo was unable to content himself with mere abstraction, 
and he frequently raises the question of the relations of man 
to God, particularly on the methods by which man can come 
to apprehend God. Apprehension of God is possible, accord- 
ing to Philo, from two aspects: that of His existence, and that 
of His subsistence. A conception of God's existence can be 
achieved without great difficulty, since His works testify to 
this: the universe, man, and all other creatures. 

However many aberrations occur in such a conception, 
since many people do not distinguish the ruler of the world 
from the powers subject to him; these people are compared to 
one who ignores the chariot driver and thinks that the horses 
are directing the movement toward the goal with their own 
powers; in such a manner the distorted concepts of God cur- 
rent in the circles of idolaters are created. Philo battled with 
exceptional vehemence against the views of those who regard 
the various heavenly powers or other hidden forces as inde- 
pendent active causes. It is his opinion that sound human 
intelligence has the power to avoid such aberrations in the 
understanding of God and this was achieved, according to 
Philo, by the greatest of the Greek philosophers whose names 
he mentions with much respect. However, this recognition of 
God’s existence founded upon contemplation of the material 
world is very far from perfect, since it judges the uncreated 
from the created, whereas it is impossible to judge the reality 
of God by the creatures He created. A more perfect apprehen- 
sion of God's reality is attained by those who “apprehended 
him through Himself, the light through the light” This was 
achieved only by the few intimates of God who are in no need 
of external analogies as aids to the apprehension of God. This 
type of person is called by Philo, “Israel,” i-e., according to his 
etymology, “seers of God” (Praem. 43ff.). This level of under- 
standing of the Divine existence was attained by Moses. The 
conceptual level of apprehension of the Divine existence is the 
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highest that a mortal can attain. For as a result of the frailty of 
human nature man does not possess the power to apprehend 
anything of the nature of the Divine. Even the sharpest vision 
is not capable of seeing Him who was not created, since man 
possesses no instrument which could prepare him to appre- 
hend His image, and the most man can attain is the apprehen- 
sion that the nature of God is not within the bounds of human 
apprehension. Nevertheless the attempt at such apprehension 
is not in vain. For even though the results of such effort will 
always be negligible, the effort itself elevates man and lifts him 
to ahigh degree of spiritual purity. Examples of such endeavor 
by man to apprehend the Divine nature are described in Phi- 
los writings. After human intellect investigates everything to 
be found on earth, it turns to the contemplation of heavenly 
causes and partakes of their harmonious motion. From there 
it rises to the sphere of the intelligibles and at the time it con- 
templates the ideas of sensible things and absorbs their spiri- 
tual splendor, “a sober intoxication” (vn@adta pé8n) assails 
it and elevates it to the level of prophecy. With a spirit full of 
supramundane yearnings it is elevated to the highest level of 
the intelligible world and already beholds itself approaching 
the King Himself in His glory. Now, however, when the crav- 
ing for vision is greatest, dazzling beams of abounding light 
pour themselves over it and the brilliance of their glitter dims 
the eye of reason (Op. 69-72; Praem. 36f.). The impossibility 
of direct contact between God's nature and the sensible world 
created the concept of duality in Philo’s understanding of the 
world, a concept much influenced by Plato. According to this 
view it does not become the majesty and elevation of God to 
be in direct contact with matter, and the forces within God 
or the activities overflowing from him fulfill the function of 
the intermediaries. The great gap between the sublime God 
and the perceptible world is bridged in Philo’s teaching by the 
idea of level and intermediaries which serve as a connection 
between the absolute being of God and the changing level of 
the perceptible world. Angel, Idea, Logos — are the terms uti- 
lized by Philo to formulate the principles of the theory of lev- 
els whose influence upon subsequent religious thought was 


enormous. 
[Joshua Gutmann] 


IN TALMUDIC LITERATURE 


Abstract philosophical concepts, such as are found in Philo, 
are foreign to the thought system of the rabbis of the Talmud 
and Midrash. However, a marked tendency is discernible 
among them to present an exalted picture of God, as well as 
to avoid expressions that could throw the slightest shadow on 
the conception of His absolute Oneness. In the *Targums, the 
early Aramaic translations of Scripture, the name God is fre- 
quently rendered “memra (‘word’) of God.” It is certain that 
no connection whatsoever is intended between this word and 
the “logos,” or with the idea of an intermediary between God 
and the world. Were this the intention, the word “memra” 
would have been used in the Targum to such verses as: “The 
Lord sent a word unto Jacob” (Isa. 9:7); “so shall My word be 
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that goeth forth out of My mouth” (ibid. 55:11); “He sent His 
word and healed them” (Ps. 107:20). It is precisely in these 
verses that the Targum employs the word pitgam (“word”) or 
nevuah (“prophecy”). Even in the verse “By the word of the 
Lord were the heavens made” (Ps. 33:6) “word” is rendered by 
the Targums as milta (“word”) of God. Nor is there any men- 
tion of the expression “memra” in the Targums of the account 
of creation. It is therefore certain that this word, which occurs 
only in the Targums, but not in the Talmud and the Midrash, 
was used only to guard against any idea which (in the minds 
of the common people for whom the Targum was intended) 
might militate against the exalted conception of the Divinity or 
tend to diminish the pure concept of God. For the same reason 
one finds many euphemisms employed as substitutes for the 
names of God, such as Ha-Gevurah (“Might”), Rahmana (“the 
Merciful”), Ha-Kadosh Barukh Hu (“The Holy One, blessed 
be He’), or such terms as Shamayim (“Heaven”), Ha-Makom 
(“Omnipresent”), Ribbono shel Olam (“Lord of the Universe”), 
Mi-she-Amar ve-Hayah ha-Olam (“He who spoke, and the 
Universe came into being”), Avinu she-ba-Shamayim (“Our 
Father in heaven”), Mi she-Shikken Shemo ba-Bayit ha-Zeh 
(“He who caused His name to dwell in this house”). A special 
significance was given by the rabbis to the tetragrammaton, 
and to Elohim, the tetragrammaton denoting the attribute of 
mercy, and Elohim, that of judgment (Gen. R. 33:3). That this 
was a time-honored distinction is evident from its occurrence 
in Philo where, however, in conformity with the tradition of 
the Septuagint to translate the tetragrammaton by the Greek 
word kvptoc which corresponds more closely to the concepts 
of rule and judgment, the name is regarded as the symbol of 
the attribute of judgment, and the name Elohim (translated in 
the Septuagint by 92dc) as a symbol of the attribute of mercy. 
The idea of the unity of God, which was widely discussed in 
non-Jewish circles at the time, receives strong emphasis in the 
aggadah. The concept of the unity of God is based upon the 
premise that the cosmos, with all its activities, is inconceiv- 
able without the existence of a single power which determines 
and directs it in accordance with a preordained plan and in 
conformity with a definite purpose. In order to give concrete 
expression to this idea, the rabbis of the aggadah utilized vari- 
ous parables, whose prototypes are found in Philo. They were 
particularly fond of the parable of “the ship and the captain,” 
or of “the building and its owner,” or of “the building and its 
director” (Sif. Deut. 341; Gen. R. 12:12; Mid. Ps. 23 to 24:1ff.; 
Gen. R. 39:1). Just as it is impossible for the ship, for example, 
to reach its destination without a captain, so administration of 
the cosmos and of individuals is impossible without a direct- 
ing and supervising force. Other parables frequently found in 
the aggadah were intended to bring about reverence for the 
might of God, whose awesomeness is rendered even greater 
for the very reason that it defies man’s powers of comprehen- 
sion. If the brilliance of the sun blinds the human eye, how 
much more so the light of God (Hul. 59b). Man is unable to 
observe more than a particle of His grandeur and sublimity. 
The rabbis of the aggadah also use the soul as an example in 
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teaching this doctrine. If a man’s own soul, the source of his 
life, is beyond his intellectual comprehension, how much less 
can he comprehend the Creator of the universe and the source 
of its life (Mid. Ps. to 103:1; Lev. R. 4:3). 

The recognition of the oneness of God is regarded by 
the scholars of the Talmud as a cardinal principle of religion, 
concerning which mankind as a whole was commanded, the 
seven precepts binding upon Noachians including idolatry 
(see *Noachide Laws). 

If there is any difference between the biblical concept 
of God and that of the Talmud it lies in the fact that the God 
of the Talmud is more “homey,” so to speak, than the God of 
the Bible. He is nearer to the masses, to the brokenhearted, to 
the ordinary person in need of His help. Only in this sense, 
does He at times appear to be an even greater epitomization 
of ethical virtues than the God of Scripture. 

One finds no echo in the aggadah of the arguments for 
and against idolatry, such as occur in the Greek literature of 
that period. The aggadah’s attacks on idolatry are much more 
extreme than those of the biblical period, the dominant note 
being one of contempt and disdain for those who presume to 
desecrate in a degrading and crude manner that which is most 
holy in human life - the service of God. In the course of their 
violent attacks on idolatry, the rabbis did not shrink from de- 
nouncing with equal vehemence the cult of emperor-worship, 
a type of idolatry for which Nimrod, Sisera, Sennacherib, Hi- 
ram, and Nebuchadnezzar served as the prototypes. 

In apocalyptic circles, among those who expounded 
*Merkabah mysticism and those who entered *paradise, there 
is no discernible variation from the aggadic concept of God, 
the restrictions that the scholars of the Talmud placed upon 
the study of the esoteric doctrine of the Maaseh Merkavah and 
upon those of whom it was said that they “entered paradise” 
having a great deal to do with this. Despite this there were 
many in these circles “who looked and became demented,” or 
“who cut down the saplings” (i.e., led astray the youth). The 
Talmud applied to them the term *minim (“sectarians”), a term 
which also included Christians, Gnostics, and other sectarians, 
whom the rabbis regarded either as complete disbelievers (Sif. 
Deut. 32, 39) or as rejecting the oneness of God. Regardless of 
whether these sectarians were Jews or whether they wished to 
identify themselves with them, the rabbis made every effort to 
exclude them from the fold, at times taking drastic measures 
to do so. The reaction of the rabbis to the varying concepts of 
God that were widespread in their time was thus character- 
ized by exceptional vigilance. Even more significant, however, 
was the complete absence, in their doctrine of the Deity, of any 
materialistic elements. Though, according to the rabbis, angels 
play an important role in the lives of human beings, this does 
not in the least affect the closeness of God to every person in 
his daily life: “When trouble comes upon a man, he does not 
burst upon his patron suddenly, but goes and stands at his 
door... and he calls his servant who announces: ‘so and so is 
at the door’.... Not so, however with regard to the Holy One, 
blessed be He. If trouble comes upon a man, he should cry out 
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neither to Michael nor to Gabriel, but let him cry out to me, 
and I shall answer him immediately” (TJ, Ber. 9:1, 13a). 

The nearness of God is the predominating idea of the 
Talmud and Midrash. God mourns because of the evil de- 
crees He has pronounced upon Israel; He goes into exile with 
His children; He studies Torah and gives His view on halakhic 
topics, and is overjoyed if the scholars triumph over him in 
halakhah. Every generation of Israel has been witness to the 
nearness of God. God revealed Himself at the Red Sea as a 
warrior; at Sinai as a sage filled with mercy; after the incident 
of the golden calf, as a congregational reader draped in a tal- 
lit (“prayer shawl”), instructing the people how to pray and 
repent. These metaphors are not intended anthropomorphic- 
ally, but are rather devices for driving home the idea of God’s 
nearness to his people, by the use of striking and daring im- 
ages. The sages see no difference between God's closeness to 
Israel in the past and in the present. The idea of the selection 
of Israel and the greatness of its destiny stands, both in the 
past and in the present, at the very center of the relationship 
between God and His people, and complete confidence there- 
fore exists that God will answer His people whenever they seek 
Him. The concept of God’s nearness to man is also enshrined 
in the ethical teaching of the time, the rabbis enjoining man to 
imitate the attributes of God: “Just as He is merciful and com- 
passionate, be thou too merciful and compassionate” (Mekh., 
be-Shallah 14:2; Sifra 19:1). 

[Yehoshua M. Grintz] 


IN MEDIEVAL JEWISH PHILOSOPHY 


Medieval Jewish philosophy concentrated very heavily on 
problems concerning the existence and nature of God, His 
knowability, and His relationship to man and the world. Nei- 
ther the Bible nor rabbinic literature contain systematic phil- 
osophic treatments of these topics, and it was only under the 
stimulus of Greek and Arabic philosophy that Jews engaged in 
such inquiries. In natural philosophy, metaphysics, and theol- 
ogy Jewish thought was influenced by *Kalam thinkers and by 
Arabic versions of neoplatonism and Aristotelianism. Funda- 
mental to Jewish philosophic speculation about God was the 
conviction that human reason is reliable (within its proper 
limits), and that biblical theology is rational. Most medieval 
Jewish philosophers considered intellectual inquiry essen- 
tial to a religious life, and were convinced that there could be 
no real opposition between reason and faith. Thus, *Saadiah 
Gaon held that, “The Bible is not the sole basis of our religion, 
for in addition to it we have two other bases. One of these is 
anterior to it; namely, the fountain of reason...” (Book of Be- 
liefs and Opinions, 3:10). *Bahya ibn Paquda believed that it is 
a religious duty to investigate by rational methods such ques- 
tions as God’s unity, because, of the three avenues which God 
has given us to know Him and His law, “the first is a sound in- 
tellect” (Hovot ha-Levavot, introduction; cf. 1:3). Even *Judah 
Halevi, who distrusted philosophy, said, “Heaven forbid that 
there should be anything in the Bible to contradict that which 
is manifest or proved” (Kuzari, 1:67). This attitude toward the 
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relationship between reason and faith dominated medieval 
Jewish philosophy. It reached its highest, most elaborate, and 
most familiar expression in the thought of *Maimonides, and 
was reaffirmed by later philosophers, such as *Levi b. Gershom 
and Joseph *Albo. 


The Existence of God 

The first task of philosophical theology is to prove the exis- 
tence of God, though medieval philosophers did not always 
begin their treatises with this topic. Of the familiar philo- 
sophic arguments for the existence of God, the ontological 
argument, i.e., that God’s existence follows necessarily from 
a definition of what He is, seems to have been unknown to 
medieval Jewish thought. Emphasis was placed on the cosmo- 
logical argument, according to which the existence of God was 
derived from some aspect of the world, such as the existence 
of motion or causality. Some attention was also given to the 
teleological argument, according to which the existence of 
God was derived from order existing in the world. 


TELEOLOGICAL ARGUMENT. ‘The simplest form of the teleo- 
logical argument, the argument from design, was used by Saa- 
diah and Bahya. Both derided those who claim that the world 
arose by chance without an intelligent and purposive creator. 
They pointed out the high improbability (in their view, incred- 
ibility) that the extremely complex and delicately balanced 
order of the universe could have come about accidentally, 
since even ordinary artifacts are known to require an artisan. 
A more sophisticated version of this argument was offered by 
Levi b. Gershom. From the teleological nature of all existing 
things, i.e., the fact (as he supposed) that each thing is moved 
toward the realization of its own proper end, he concluded that 
all things together move toward their common ultimate end. 
This is the final cause of the world, namely God. 


COSMOLOGICAL ARGUMENT. In Saadiah’s versions of the 
cosmological argument, following the Kalam closely, he de- 
duced the existence of God from the creation of the world. 
He first demonstrated that the world must have been created 
in time out of nothing, and he then showed that such a world 
could only have been created by an omnipotent God whose 
essence is an absolute unity. Bahya followed a similar method. 
His basic argument was that since the world is composite, it 
must have been put together at some point in time; it could 
not have made itself, because nothing can make itself; there- 
fore, it must have been created, and the creator of the world 
we call God. The earliest Jewish philosopher to turn away from 
the Kalam in favor ofa stricter Aristotelianism was Abraham 
*Ibn Daud, and the most prominent by far was Maimonides 
(see *Aristotle and Aristotelianism). In contrast to the follow- 
ers of the Kalam, Maimonides rejected the view that proofs 
for the existence of God are contingent on proofs of the cre- 
ation of the world. He showed that in principle one cannot 
prove either that the world is eternal or that it was created, 
but went on to argue that even if we grant the eternity of the 
world, we can still demonstrate the existence of God. The ar- 
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guments he used, two of which had already been set forth in 
Abraham Ibn Daud’s Emunah Ramah, are essentially cosmo- 
logical. The most familiar of Maimonides’ arguments is the 
argument from motion. Since things in the world are in mo- 
tion and no finite thing can move itself, every motion must be 
caused by another; but since this leads to an infinite regress, 
which is unintelligible, there must be an unmoved mover at 
the beginning of the series. This unmoved mover is God. An- 
other of Maimonides’ arguments begins from the fact that the 
existence of all things in our experience is contingent, i-e., their 
existence begins and ends in time, so that each thing can be 
conceived as not existing. Contingent existence is unintelli- 
gible, unless there is at least one necessary existence, one be- 
ing whose existence is eternal and independent of all cause, 
standing behind it. Maimonides laid great stress on the con- 
ception of God as necessary existence. This argument was the 
only one that Hasdai *Crescas found acceptable, though he 
was a severe critic of the Aristotelianism of his predecessors. 
In addition to other arguments, Saadiah and Judah Halevi of- 
fered a non-philosophical argument. Since the revelation at 
Sinai took place in the presence of 600,000 adults, there is 
public evidence that places the fact of God’s existence beyond 
all reasonable doubt. 


The Nature of God 

For Judaism, the proof of God's existence is incomplete un- 
less it also establishes His absolute unity. Though Jewish phi- 
losophers conceived this unity in different ways, none devi- 
ated from the fixed belief in God’s unity. In reflecting on this 
question, practically all Jewish philosophers of the Middle 
Ages came to the conclusion that the unity of God necessar- 
ily implies that He must be incorporeal. This conclusion then 
required them to set forth figurative or metaphorical inter- 
pretations of the many biblical passages that ascribe bodily 
characteristics to God, because no proper philosophical un- 
derstanding of God can accept a literal reading of these an- 
thropomorphisms. As Abraham Ibn Daud pointed out, Jewish 
thinkers were particularly sensitive to this problem because 
many non-Jews held the slanderous opinion that the Jews be- 
lieve in a corporeal God. Thus, it is understandable that me- 
dieval Jewish philosophers devoted much attention to argu- 
ments for God’s incorporeality and the detailed exegesis of 
anthropomorphic passages in Scripture. Some scholars even 
suggest that the primary purpose of Saadiah’s philosophi- 
cal work was to refute all claims that God is corporeal. Mai- 
monides began his Guide of the Perplexed with an elaborate 
and comprehensive effort to refute all literal interpretations 
of passages in the Bible that speak of God as having corpo- 
real features. 


Divine Attributes 

Having rejected the literal meaning of biblical statements 
about God, the medieval philosophers had to determine what 
may be considered a legitimate description of God. Can attri- 
butes of God, such as goodness, mercy, wisdom, and justice 
be predicated of Him positively? The bulk of medieval opin- 
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ion held that one cannot properly say anything positive about 
God, for two reasons. First, ascribing multiple attributes to 
Him compromises His unity. Second, human language reflects 
the limitations of the human perspective, so that describing 
God by way of human predicates reduces Him to the finite- 
ness of man. Therefore, a majority of the medieval philoso- 
phers held that nothing positive can be said about God. How- 
ever, since there is no choice but to talk about God in some 
way, despite the limitations of human language, they had to 
find some interpretation of the divine attributes which would 
not be a positive one. The most widely accepted solution was 
to understand all the essential attributes, such as living, wise, 
powerful, which describe the divine nature, as negative, so that 
every seemingly positive assertion about God only says what 
He is not. For example, the statement, “God is wise,” can only 
mean that He is not ignorant. In this way one may speak of 
God's nature in the language of men without compromising 
His unity and without reducing Him to human form. Because 
God transcends all knowledge and all experience, one can only 
affirm that He exists and even this must be interpreted as ne- 
gating that He lacks existence and describes what He is solely 
in terms of negative attributes. This view was held with minor 
variations by Saadiah, Bahya, *Joseph ibn Zaddik, Judah Ha- 
levi, Ibn Daud, and Maimonides. Besides these descriptions 
of God’s nature which were interpreted as negative attributes, 
there are others, such as merciful and just, which appear to 
describe what God does rather than what He is. These could 
also not be interpreted positively since such positive predica- 
tion of these descriptions, too, could compromise God's unity. 
These descriptions were therefore interpreted as attributes 
of action, ie., as describing God’s effects without, however, 
attempting to account for a property in God which causes 
these effects. This non-positive predication of the attributes 
of action again safeguards divine unity. Maimonides gave the 
most subtle and comprehensive treatment to the problem of 
attributes. While holding rigorously to the negative inter- 
pretation of essential attributes, he also followed some of his 
predecessors in affirming the doctrine of attributes of action. 
Thus, a great calamity may be interpreted in human eyes as 
an expression of God’s anger, and a seemingly miraculous 
rescue of men from danger will be understood as an instance 
of God’s love and compassion. Two major figures of the late 
medieval period rejected the doctrine of negative attributes. 
Both Levi b. Gershom and Hasdai Crescas argued in favor of 
the view that if God is to be intelligible, His attributes must be 
understood as positive predications. They did not think that 
positive predication compromises the divine unity and perfec- 
tion. Moreover, Levi b. Gershom believed that positive predi- 
cates could be applied to God literally because their primary 
meaning is derived from their application to God, while their 
human meaning is secondary. The position of Joseph Albo, 
the last of the medieval Jewish philosophers, is ambiguous. 
Although he affirmed the doctrine of negative attributes, he 
also tried to argue that the divine attributes have a descrip- 
tive-positive meaning. 
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Relation of God to Man and the World 

In denying God’s corporeality and in developing the doc- 
trine of negative attributes, the philosophers went far toward 
protecting the unity of God. However in proclaiming this ab- 
solute metaphysical unity they also generated serious prob- 
lems. If God is conceived as the metaphysical One, eternal, 
absolute, unique, and incomparable, how should His rela- 
tionship to man and the world be understood? In every rela- 
tion there is multiplicity, and in relations with the corporeal 
world there is also inescapable temporality. With respect to 
*creation the problem was often solved (or at least avoided) 
by invoking various forms of neoplatonic theories of ema- 
nation. 


DIVINE PROVIDENCE. ‘The issue was particularly acute with 
respect to the question of divine providence and God’s rela- 
tionship to man. To remain consistent with the Bible and rab- 
binic teaching, the philosophers had to affirm the doctrine 
of *reward and punishment and, thus, support the view that 
God knows and is concerned about individual human life and 
action. Yet, such a God seems to be a temporal, changing be- 
ing, not the absolute, eternal One. In a most radical statement 
Maimonides asserted that, “the relation between us and Him, 
may He be exalted, is considered as non-existent” (Guide of 
the Perplexed, 1:56). Maimonides tempered this view, how- 
ever, and developed a theory according to which God shows 
providence to the human species. God is removed from any 
direct involvement with individual animals or with inanimate 
objects: “For I do not by any means believe that this particular 
leaf has fallen because of a providence watching over it; nor 
that this spider has devoured this fly because God has now 
decreed and willed something concerning individuals” (ibid., 
3:17). Moreover, according to Maimonides, the providential 
care of man is totally dependent on the level of the individ- 
ual’s intellectual development. As the human intellect devel- 
ops in its highest form, it is brought into progressively closer 
contact with the divine nature which overflows toward it; for 
the individual human intellect is only a particularization of 
the divine overflow. “Now if this is so, it follows necessarily... 
that when any human individual has obtained... a greater 
proportion of this overflow than others, providence will of 
necessity watch more carefully over him than over others... 
Accordingly, divine providence does not watch in an equal 
manner over all the individuals of the human species, but 
providence is graded as their human perfection is graded... 
As for the ignorant and disobedient, their state is despicable 
proportionately to their lack of this overflow, and they have 
been relegated to the rank of the individuals of all the other 
species of animals” (ibid., 3:18). Maimonides solved the prob- 
lem by making providence an extension of the divine nature 
in the perfected human intellect, and thus succeeded in pre- 
serving God's unity and eternity. Similar views were held by 
Levi b. Gershom and Abraham *Ibn Ezra. While the medi- 
eval Jewish philosophers succeeded in meeting the challenge 
of their intellectual environment, many Jews felt that in the 
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process they had sacrificed the spiritual satisfactions of simple 
piety. As the French philosopher Pascal (17 century) once 
observed, the God of the philosophers is no substitute for the 
God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. Many great Jewish teach- 
ers opposed such philosophical conceptions of God, because 
they felt that they robbed the Jew of his intimate relationship 
with a God who is loving and compassionate, as well as stern, 
judging, and commanding. In the centuries since the Middle 
Ages, Judaism has made room for both the God of the phi- 
losophers and the God who lives in the emotions and aspira- 


tions of simple, non-philosophical men. 
[Marvin Fox] 


IN KABBALAH 


The kabbalistic view of God is in principle a derivation from 
the desire to abolish the contradiction between the two con- 
cepts: God’s unity and God’s existence. The emphasis of God’s 
unity leads the philosopher to reject anything that could un- 
dermine that absolute unity — any attribute, determination, 
or quality that can be interpreted as an addition to His unity 
and as evidence for plurality. On the other hand, the empha- 
sis on God’s life which is characteristic of religious faith en- 
dangers His unity, since life is variegated by its very nature: 
it is a process and not a state. In the opinion of many kabbal- 
ists the divinity should be conceived of in the following two 
fundamental aspects: 

(1) God in Himself who is hidden in the depths of His 
being; 

(2) the revealed God who creates and preserves his cre- 
ation. 

For kabbalists these two aspects are not contradictory 
but complement one another. Regarding God Himself the 
first aspect suffices, and in the opinion of some (Moses *Cor- 
dovero, and the Chabad Hasidism), one could doubt whether 
from this point of view anything at all exists apart from God. 
It is precisely the second view, however, that is required by re- 
ligious faith: namely, a revealed God who can be recognized 
by His action and revelation. 

In terms of God Himself, He has neither a name nor an 
attribute and nothing can be said of Him except that He is. 
This absolute divinity is usually called in Kabbalah *Ein-Sof 
(“the Infinite”). Ein-Sof lacks any attributes, even more than, 
if one may say so, does the God of Maimonides. From the say- 
ings of some early kabbalists, it is apparent that they are careful 
not even to ascribe personality to God. Since He is beyond ev- 
erything — beyond even imagination, thought, or will - noth- 
ing can be said of Him that is within the grasp of our thought. 
He “conceals Himself in the recesses of mystery”; He is “the 
supreme cause” or “the great existent” (in Berit Menuhah, 
Amsterdam, 1648), appellations which contain a negation of 
the personal nature of God. There were also kabbalists, how- 
ever, who wished to give a personality to Ein-Sof, though in 
their opinion too this personality was indefinable: according 
to them the Ein-Sof is baal ha-razon, “the possessor of will” 
(Menahem Azariah da *Fano), hence it is possible to say of 
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Him, as do faithful pious Jews, “Blessed be He”; “May He be 
blessed and exalted,’ etc. Both these conceptions are met with 
in the pages of the *Zohar. In favor of the personal character 
of Ein-Sof weighed the argument that even without the exis- 
tence of emanations, the Sefirot, and the worlds, His perfec- 
tion would not lack anything, hence one should not think that 
God acquired personality through the emanation of the “at- 
tributes” or the Sefirot, which determine for us the personal 
character of God. It should be said that, in the opinion of all 
kabbalists the Ein-Sof is divinity itself, but some kabbalists 
doubt whether it is also “God.” For the life of the Ein-Sof is 
concealed within itself and is not revealed, while the religious 
man seeks the revelation of this concealed life. This revelation 
comes through the emanation of the Sefirot, which are the do- 
main of the life of the revealed God. This emanation is not a 
necessity, according to the nature of the Ein-Sof, it is a volun- 
tary activity of the emanator. 

The special difficulty in connection with this view is that 
according to kabbalistic doctrine the ten Sefirot or worlds of 
heavenly Parzufim (“configurations,’ in the Lurianic Kab- 
balah) are not created regions distinct from the Ein-Sof, like 
other creations, but are included within the divine unity (see 
*Emanation). The Sefirot are also attributes (and some kabbal- 
ists explicitly identify them with the “attributes of action” of 
the philosophers) but in actual fact they are more than attri- 
butes: they are the various stages at which God reveals Himself 
at the time of creation; they are His powers and His names. 
Each quality is one facet of his revelation. Hence every name 
applied to the divine is merely one of these qualities: Eheyeh, 
Yah, El, Elohim, Zevaot, Adonai - each points to a special as- 
pect in the revealed God, and only the totality of all these 
qualities exhausts the active life of God. It is this totality, its 
order, and its laws, in which the theology of the Kabbalah is 
fundamentally interested. Here the personality of God is man- 
ifested even if it is not developed: God revealed himself not 
only at Mt. Sinai; He revealed Himself in everything since the 
beginning of the creation, and will continue to reveal Himself 
until the end of time; His act in creation is His main revela- 
tion. From this position stems a certain dualism in the realm 
of the revelation of the divine: on the one hand there is Ein- 
Sof which is transcendental and its traces are not discernable 
in the creatures; yet on the other hand the traces of the living 
God, who is embodied in the world of the Sefirot, are found 
in everything and discernable in everything - at least to the 
mystic who knows how to interpret the symbolic language of 
outer reality. God is in His creation, just as He is outside of it. 
And if the Sefirot, active in the creation, are the “souls” and 
the inwardness of everything, then the Ein-Sofis the “soul of 
the souls.” By the mere fact of being a creature, no creature 
is divine, though nevertheless something of the divine is re- 
vealed in it. The world of Sefirot then is the region of divine 
revelation per se, for the flow of divine life rises and descends 
in the stages of the Sefirot. The divine revelation emanates also 
upon the region of creation, through the “clothing” of the Se- 
firot in the mundane world. 
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In critical literature on Kabbalah opinions vary on the 
question to what extent the formulations of this fundamen- 
tal standpoint are pantheistic. At various times a pantheistic 
view of God had been attributed in particular to the Zohar, 
to Moses Cordovero, and to Abraham *Herrera. Important 
in the theology of the Kabbalah is the new view of the di- 
vine presence, which is no longer a synonym for God Him- 
self, but a name for the last Sefirah which is the passive and 
receptive element in God, although it is simultaneously ac- 
tive and emanating upon the creatures. The unity of God in 
the Sefirot is dynamic and not static and all explanations by 
kabbalists of the Shema (“Hear O Israel”) testify to this: this 
is the unity of the stream of life flowing from the Ein-Sof, or, 
according to some opinions, from the will which is the first 


Sefirah (See *Kabbalah). 
[Gershom Scholem] 


IN MODERN JEWISH PHILOSOPHY 


Moses Mendelssohn 

Moses *Mendelssohn, the first modern Jewish philosopher, be- 
lieved that, “Judaism knows nothing of a revealed religion in 
the sense in which Christians define this term.” The truths of 
religion, particularly those that have to do with the existence 
and nature of God, are principles of reason and, as such, are 
available to all men. Through rational reflection we know that 
God exists, that He is a necessary and perfect being, creator 
of the world, omnipotent, omniscient, and absolutely good. 
These truths, which constitute the essential grounds of salva- 
tion, are the elements of a natural religion shared by all men. 
What is peculiarly Jewish is not religion at all, but only divine 
legislation, God’s revealed law, which binds and obligates the 
Jewish people alone and is the necessary condition of their 
salvation. True religion, on the other hand, is universal. God 
has made known to all men, through reason, the essential and 
eternal truths about His nature and the world He created. 


Solomon Formstecher 

Solomon *Formstecher was especially indebted to the ideal- 
ist philosopher *Schelling for the metaphysical foundations 
of his theology. He conceived God as the “world-soul,” which 
is the ultimate ground of the unity of all reality. While nature 
is the open manifestation of God in the world of our experi- 
ence, it is only as spirit that God can truly be conceived. His 
essence is beyond all human knowledge, and to restrict God 
to the necessarily anthropomorphic conceptions of man bor- 
ders on paganism. Formstecher believed that the world-soul 
is not in the world, but is prior to and independent of it. God 
is an absolutely free spirit, whose freedom is most clearly ev- 
ident in His activity as creator of the world. Because of His 
absolute freedom, God is understood as the ultimate ethical 
being and as the ideal that man should strive to imitate and 
realize in his own ethical life. 


Samuel Hirsch 
Samuel *Hirsch taught a doctrine similar to that of Form- 
stecher, although he was more dependent on the philosophy 
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of *Hegel. He emphasized the centrality of the ethical even 
more than Formstecher did. Man discovers his freedom in 
his own self-consciousness. He knows himself, not as part of 
nature, but as an “I” who stands in freedom over against the 
world. God is conceived, on this human model, as a being who 
is absolutely free and supreme in power over all that exists. 
Through the miracles that He performs, God exhibits to man 
His absolute power and freedom. For Hirsch, Judaism is, above 
all, the religion of the spirit. Its highest purpose is the actual- 
ization of human freedom in the ethical life, because only in 
free and moral acts does man truly serve God. 


Solomon Ludwig Steinheim 

Unlike most of his contemporaries, Solomon Ludwig *Stein- 
heim thought that philosophy and religion are radically op- 
posed. He held that the true knowledge of God can be ac- 
quired only through revelation, and that scriptural revelation 
contradicts the canons of human reason. If God is conceived 
in purely rational terms, then His freedom must necessarily be 
denied, because rationality entails causal necessity. The God of 
reason is subject to causal rules, since, even as first cause, He 
is limited to that which reason finds possible. Such a God is 
not absolutely free. Neither is He a true creator, for according 
to the principle that nothing comes from nothing, He could 
not have created the world freely and ex nihilo. Steinheim re- 
jected reason in favor of revelation, denied the principle of 
causality, and represented God as the true and free creator 
who stands above the limitations of rational necessity. Only 
through such a theology does man become free. Freedom is 
possible for man only if he subordinates his reason to the God 
of revelation, whose creative freedom provides the sole ground 
of genuinely human existence. 


Nachman Krochmal 

Nachman *Krochmal, although living in Eastern Europe, was 
more fully Hegelian than his Western Jewish contemporaries. 
They modified the prevailing philosophy to accommodate the 
personal God of traditional Judaism, but Krochmal developed 
a doctrine which borders on pantheism. He conceived God as 
Absolute Spirit, containing in itself all reality. Absolute Spirit 
has none of the characteristics of a personal God. Even as 
cause, He is impersonal: He causes the world only in the sense 
that He is its totality. The world is derived from God through 
emanation, which Krochmal understood as a form of divine 
self-limitation. In this Krochmal was affected by kabbalistic 
doctrines, which he combined with Hegelianism. 


Hermann Cohen 

Three figures of major importance appeared in the late 19 
and early 20" centuries, Hermann *Cohen, Franz *Rosenz- 
weig, and Martin *Buber. In his early years Cohen thought of 
God as a philosophical construct that served as the guaran- 
tor of morality and moral progress. The existence of God, ac- 
cording to this conception, cannot be proved. He is beyond 
all positive descriptions, and is thought of only as an “idea” in 
the technical Kantian sense. Though His nature is absolutely 
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unknown to us, God as idea is the one absolutely necessary 
ground of morality. His reality is affirmed because the alterna- 
tive of denying morality cannot be accepted. In his later years 
Cohen adopted more traditional language as he became more 
deeply concerned for Judaism. He then spoke of God as the 
Creator, the God of love, and the source of all being, who is 
absolutely one and unique. 


Franz Rosenzweig 

In Rosenzweig’s view, God is not known through philosophic 
inquiry or rational demonstration. He is met in direct existen- 
tial encounter, which is true revelation. In the anguished con- 
sciousness of his own creaturely contingency, man encounters 
God, who is the creator of the world, and above all he encoun- 
ters dependence. This meeting reveals God as an all-powerful 
and loving father. His love for man results in commandments 
that bind every individual for whom the divine-human en- 
counter is a reality. 


Martin Buber 

Like Rosenzweig, Buber stressed, above all, the personal qual- 
ity of God. He is the Eternal Thou, whom one meets as the 
supreme partner in dialogue. This is not the depersonalized 
God of the philosopher-theologian, whose nature is expressed 
in a set of formal propositions. Man knows Him only as the 
Ever-Present, who meets him in true encounter. No effort to 
give a consistent definition of God succeeds. “Of course God is 
the ‘wholly Other’; but He is also the wholly Same, the wholly 
Present. Of course He is the Mysterium Tremendum that ap- 
pears and overthrows; but He is also the mystery of the self- 
evident, nearer to me than my I” (J and Thou (1937), 79). 


Mordecai Kaplan 

In the United States Mordecai *Kaplan developed a natural- 
istic view of God in conscious opposition to the traditional, 
supernatural views. Convinced that modern science makes 
it impossible to believe in a transcendent, personal God, 
Kaplan nevertheless saw value in retaining the idea and the 
name “God.” He conceived God simply as that power in na- 
ture which makes possible the fulfillment of man’s legitimate 
aspirations. Despite his commitment to scientific naturalism, 
Kaplan believed that the world is so constituted that valid hu- 
man ideals are supported and helped toward realization by the 
cosmic process. It is this force making for human salvation 
that Kaplan called God. 


[Marvin Fox] 


ATTRIBUTES OF GOD 


The discussion in Jewish philosophy of the attributes or predi- 
cates (Heb. tearim; Arab. sifat) of God is based on the problem 
of how God, whose essence is presumed to be unknowable, 
can be spoken of in meaningful terms. 


Philo 

Philo was the first to introduce the doctrine of the unknow- 
ability of God, which he derived from the Bible (see C. Sieg- 
fried, Philo (1875), 203-4; H.A. Wolfson, Philo, 2 (1947), 
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86-90, 119-26). He interprets Moses’ prayer, “Reveal Thyself to 
me” (according to the Septuagint version of Ex. 33:18) as a 
plea for a knowledge of God’s essence, and God’s answer as 
pointing out that only His existence, and not His essence, can 
be known (Wolfson, op. cit., 86-87). From God’s unlikeness 
to any other being follows His simplicity, i.e., essential unity, 
indivisibility, and His being “without quality,’ i.e., without 
“accidents” such as inhere in corporeal objects, and without 
“form,” such as inheres in matter. God belongs to no class. He 
is without genus or species, and consequently no concept can 
be formed of Him (ibid., 97-110). The scriptural passages de- 
scribing God in anthropomorphic and anthropopathic terms 
must, therefore, be understood as serving a merely peda- 
gogical purpose. Since God’s essence is unknowable, all the 
predicates of God in Scripture describe Him only by what is 
known of Him through the proofs of His existence, and they 
refer only to the causal relation of God to the world. Philo- 
sophical discussion of the problem of God’s attributes gained 
new impetus under the influence of Muslim philosophy, es- 
pecially the Kalam. 


Kalam 

The most elaborate Jewish Kalam discussion of attributes is 
found in Saadiah’s Emunot ve-Deot (Book of Beliefs and Opin- 
ions, tr. by S. Rosenblatt, 1948). Saadiah finds in Scripture the 
following attributes assigned to God: He is one, living, om- 
nipotent, omniscient, and unlike any other being. His unity 
and incomparability follow logically from the notion of “Cre- 
ator” (1:1), as do the notions of existence, omnipotence, om- 
niscience. The latter three attributes do not imply diversity in 
God. Just as the attribute of “Creator” does not add anything 
to the essence of God, but merely expresses His causal relation 
to the world, so do these three attributes, which explain the 
term Creator, add nothing to His essence, but merely denote 
the existence of a world created by Him (1:4). It would seem 
to follow that these three attributes are active, not essential at- 
tributes, but this is not Saadiah’s ultimate meaning. Since these 
attributes, when applied to God (unlike the case when they are 
applied to man) are not distinct from God’s essence, Saadiah 
upholds positive essential attributes (existence, omniscience, 
omnipotence), but reduces their meaning to that of God’s cau- 
sality as Creator. He does, however, distinguish between these 
essential attributes and attributes of action. Attributes such as 
merciful, gracious, jealous, and avenging are attributes of ac- 
tion in the sense that they express a certain affection for the 
creatures produced by the causality of God (1:12). 


Neoplatonism 

Jewish neoplatonic writings are marked by a new emphasis 
on the unity of God. At the same time the notion of the will 
of God was injected into the discussion. The extant writings 
of Isaac *Israeli, the earliest Jewish neoplatonist, contain few 
references to the attributes (see A. Altmann and S.M. Stern, 
Isaac Israeli (1958), 151-8). Solomon ibn *Gabirol’s views are 
more explicit. In his Mekor Hayyim and his poem Keter Mal- 
khut, Ibn Gabirol emphasizes God’s unity (Mekor Hayyim, 
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3:4; 5:30). Negative terms are used particularly with reference 
to the “mystery” (sod) of the divine unity, concerning which 
we do not know “what it is,” but which may be described as 
unaffected by plurality or change, or by attribute (foar) and 
designation (kinnui). His negative interpretation of the divine 
attributes is, however, complicated by Ibn Gabirol’s doctrine 
that matter and form, the two principles which constitute all 
created beings, derive from the essence and the will of God 
respectively. Matter (which is originally “spiritual” matter) 
proceeds from the very essence of God, and form is impressed 
upon, and diffused in matter by virtue of God’s will. Ibn Gabi- 
rol’s will tends to assume the character of an intermediate be- 
tween God and the world and, in certain respects, shares in the 
divine absoluteness (ibid., 5:37-9; 4:20). Bahya ibn Paquda’s 
elaborate treatment of the attributes in the “Shaar ha-Yihud” 
(“Chapter on Unity”) of his Hovot ha-Levavot starts from the 
thesis that from the existence and order of the universe, the 
existence of one single creator can be inferred. Like Aristotle 
(Metaphysics, 5, 5, 1015b, 16-7), Bahya distinguishes between 
the “accidental” and “absolute” senses of the term “one” and 
concludes that the truly One is God alone, who is incompara- 
ble and unique (1:8-9). Having established God’s unity in the 
neoplatonic sense, Bahya proceeds to discuss the meaning of 
the attributes, which may again be classified under two heads: 
essential attributes and attributes of action. The essential at- 
tributes are existence, unity, and eternity. They do not imply a 
plurality in God’s essence, but must be interpreted negatively, 
ie., God is not nonexistent; there is no plurality in Him; He 
is not a created thing. The attributes of action which describe 
God’s actions either in anthropomorphic terms or in terms 
of corporeal motions and acts are used by Scripture in order 
to establish a belief in God in the souls of men (1:10), ie., for 
pedagogical reasons. 


Aristotelianism 

In Jewish Aristotelianism the discussion of the divine attri- 
butes reached a new level, reflecting the influence of Avicenna 
and, subsequently, of *Averroes. The notion of God as the “nec- 
essary being” which was introduced by Avicenna, contested 
by al-*Ghazali, and modified by Averroes, replaced, in some 
measure, the neoplatonic concept of the One. Moreover, the 
problem of the meaning of terms like “one” and “being” came 
to the fore, for even though these terms were predicated of 
God in a peculiar sense, they seemed also to bear a generic 
sense in which they were predicated of other beings as well. 
Al-*Farabi held the notion that common terms of this kind 
are predicated of God “firstly” or “in a prior manner,’ and of 
other beings “secondly” or “in a posterior manner,’ i.e., that 
the perfections implied by the particular predicate derive from 
God as their cause or exemplar. According to Avicenna, the 
term “one” is predicated of God and other beings “in an am- 
biguous sense” (see H.A. Wolfson, in Homenaje a Millds-Val- 
licrosa, 2 (1956), 545-71), which implies the doctrine of the 
“analogy” of being (A.M. Goichon (tr.), Ibn Sina, Livre des 
Directives et Remarques (1951), 366-9, n. 2), a view which was 
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not adopted by the first Jewish Aristotelians (Abraham ibn 
Daud and Maimonides), who substituted for it the notion of 
the purely homonymous character of these terms, that is that 
terms applied to God and other beings share only the name 
but not the meaning. Only under the influence of Averroes did 
the doctrine of the “analogy” of being eventually command the 
assent of Jewish Aristotelians (notably Levi b. Gershom, see 
below). Abraham Ibn Daud, in his Emunah Ramah (ed. by S. 
Weil (1852), 48-57), follows Avicenna in establishing the exis- 
tence of God as “the necessary being” in the sense that God’s 
essence necessarily implies His existence, while in the case of 
all other beings their existence is only “possible” and extrin- 
sic to their essence. True unity is therefore established in the 
case of God alone by virtue of His intrinsic necessary exis- 
tence. Ibn Daud enumerated seven positive attributes: unity, 
truth, existence, omniscience, will, omnipotence, and being. 
These neither imply definitions of God nor constitute a plu- 
rality in Him. They have to be interpreted as either negations 
or as asserting God's causality. Unlike Avicenna, he asserts the 
homonymity of the term “being” in the case of God as com- 
pared with its application to all other beings. God's being is 
true and necessary because it alone has an underived and in- 
dependent existence. The other eight attributes are explained 
by Ibn Daud as negative. 


MAIMONIDES. The most incisive treatment of the attributes 
is found in Maimonides’ Guide of the Perplexed (1:50-60). 
Maimonides argues that every attribute predicated of God 
is an attribute of action or, if the attribute is intended for the 
apprehension of His essence and not of His action, it signifies 
the negation or privation of the attribute in question (1:58). 
There cannot be affirmative essential attributes, i.e., affirma- 
tive predications relating to the essence of God which is un- 
knowable (1:60). The anthropomorphic and anthropopathic 
descriptions of God in Scripture have to be understood as at- 
tributes of action, or as assertions of God's absolute perfection 
(1:53). Novel elements in Maimonides’ discussion of attributes 
are his fivefold classification; his rejection of relational attri- 
butes; and his interpretation of negative attributes. Maimo- 
nides lists and discusses five kinds of attributes: 

(1) A thing may have its definition and through it its es- 
sence is predicated of it. In the case of God, who cannot be 
defined, this kind of attribute is impossible. 

(2) A part of a definition may be predicated. This, again, 
is inapplicable to God; for if He had a part of an essence, His 
essence would be composite. 

(3) A quality subsisting in an essence may be predicated. 
None of the genera of quality is applicable to God. 

(4) A relation to something other than itself (to time, 
place, or another individual) may be predicated of a thing. 
This is inadmissible in the case of God who is not related to 
time or place and not even to any of the substances created 
by Him. 

(5) The action performed by a certain agent may be pred- 
icated of him. This kind of attribute makes no affirmation of 
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his essence or quality and is therefore admissible in the case 
of God (1:52). 

The “13 attributes of mercy” revealed by God to Moses 
(Ex. 34:6—-7) are attributes of action. They do not denote affec- 
tions (e.g., compassion) on the part of God, but merely ex- 
press the actions proceeding from Him in terms drawn from 
analogous human experience. Maimonides makes the point 
that not only the many attributes of God used in Scripture, but 
also the four intellectually conceived attributes of existence, 
omnipotence, omniscience, and will are attributes of action 
and not essential attributes (1:53). Because of God’s absolute 
uniqueness and unlikeness to anything else, God’s essence is 
unknowable (1:55). The only correct way of speaking of God’s 
essence is that of negation. Maimonides lists eight terms (ex- 
istence and life, incorporeality, firstness, omnipotence, omni- 
science, will, and unity), all of which are interpreted as nega- 
tive in meaning and as expressing the dissimilarity between 
God and all other beings, e.g., “God exists” means “God is 
not absent”; “He is powerful” means “He is not weak.” The 
negation means that the term in question (e.g., “weak”) is 
inapplicable to God. It also means that the affirmative term 
(e.g., “powerful”) is equally inapplicable, and that it can only 
be used in an equivocal sense. Maimonides’ doctrine of at- 
tributes reflects, fundamentally, Avicenna’s position as repre- 
sented by al-Ghazali in his Tahafut al-Falasifa (i.e., denial of 
essential attributes based on the concept of God’s “necessary 
existence,” which, in turn, is based on the Avicennian onto- 
logical distinction between essence and existence in the cases 
of all beings except God), but goes beyond Avicenna in reject- 
ing relational attributes. 


Post-Maimonidean Philosophy 

In post-Maimonidean Jewish philosophy the influence of 
Averroes became increasingly pronounced. Averroes’ attack 
on Avicenna’ ontological distinction between essence and 
existence (Tahdafut al-Tahafut, ed. by S. van den Bergh (1954), 
179-81, and passim) achieved particular prominence and led 
to the adoption of the theory that the divine attributes did not 
imply homonymous terms, but rather that essence and exis- 
tence are identical in all beings, including God. 

LEVI BEN GERSHOM (Gersonides). The full implications 
of Averroes’ critique of Avicenna appear in the doctrine of 
Levi b. Gershom (Milhamot Adonai, 3:3). The attributes are 
not to be interpreted as equivocal in meaning. They are to be 
understood secundum prius et posterius (both by a priori and 
a posteriori reasoning). They do not thereby imply a kind of 
relation and similarity between God and other beings, nor do 
they involve plurality: “For not every proposition in which 
something is affirmed of something implies plurality of that 
thing” (see H.A. Wolfson, in JQr, 7 (1916/17), 1-44, 175-225). 
Gersonides quotes scriptural passages affirming God's one- 
ness (Deut. 6:4) and existence (Ex. 3:14), and he concludes 
from them the attributes of intellect, life, goodness, omnipo- 
tence, and will must likewise be predicated of God in a posi- 
tive sense. 
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HASDAI CRESCAS. The last significant development of 
the doctrine of divine attributes in medieval Jewish philoso- 
phy is found in Hasdai Crescas (Or Adonai, 1:3, 1-6). He dis- 
tinguishes between the essence of God, which is unknow- 
able, and essential predicates which are knowable. The latter 
are neither identical with God’s essence nor merely acciden- 
tal to it, but inseparable from it in the sense that the one can- 
not be thought of without the other. This distinction is not 
in conflict with the notion of God’s absolute simplicity. Nor 
is God’s unlikeness to any other being thereby denied. The 
attributes of omnipotence and omniscience may be predi- 
cated of God secundum prius et posterius. There are, however, 
some attributes which are, in the final analysis, negative in 
meaning, namely existence, unity, and eternity. These too 
apply to God and all other beings secundum prius et poste- 
rius and are thus not equivocal. Crescas thus firmly rejects 
denial of affirmative attributes, and suggests that such denial 
may be interpreted as really referring only to God's essence, 
where it is legitimate, but not to His essential attributes (1:3,3 
end). 


Modern Philosophy 

In modern Jewish philosophy the divine attributes are no 
longer discussed with the stringency imposed by the medi- 
eval tradition as inherited from Philo and the neoplatonists 
and modified by the Aristotelians. Nevertheless, the concepts 
evolved by the medieval thinkers are not entirely lost. Both 
Moses Mendelssohn and Hermann Cohen reflect in different 
ways, according to their respective positions, essential ele- 
ments of the earlier discussion. Mendelssohn deals with the 
attributes particularly in his small treatise Die Sache Gottes 
oder die gerettete Vorsehung (1784). He asserts in the name 
of “the true religion of reason” the conjunction in God of his 
“greatness” and His “goodness.” The greatness of God contains 
two parts: His power or omnipotence and His wisdom or om- 
niscience. Mendelssohn's discussion of the divine attributes 
(he does not use this term) is directed towards the problem 
of theodicy. The essential point is that the infinite wisdom of 
God is allied to His infinite goodness, which constitutes God’s 
“justice.” In its highest degree justice is “holiness” in which 
equity and mercy are included. The concept of the goodness 
of God implies that God’s punishment of the sinner is meant 
for the sake of the sinner’s improvement. Hermann Cohen 
presents his concept of the attributes of God in much closer 
dependence on the medieval Islamic and Jewish philosophers, 
particularly on Maimonides. The concept of the unity of God 
in Judaism, according to Cohen, must not be confounded with 
that of mere “oneness,” which is merely negative in meaning. 
Cohen adopts the term “uniqueness” (Einzigheit), which de- 
notes God as the only Being in the true sense of the word, 
and signifies also His incomparability (Isa. 40:25), eternity, 
and causality (Religion der Vernunft (1929), 51-54, 70), as well 
as the concept of God as creator (ibid., 73-77). He interprets 
Maimonides’ theory of negative attributes as the absolute ne- 
gation of negativity and the affirmation of positivity. Thus, 
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propositions such as “God is not weak” are given in the logi- 
cal form “God is not non-active” (Juedische Schriften, 3 (1924), 
252, 2573 Religion der Vernunft, 72-73). Moreover, he links this 
interpretation with his own concept of Ursprung (principium; 
Gr. arché) as the thinking which alone can produce what may 
be considered as being, and which does not depend on the 
data of sense experience. Cohen interprets Maimonides’ at- 
tributes of action as expressing the “correlation” between God 
and men (see A. Altmann, In Zwei Welten (1962), 377-99). 
They denote exemplars for man’s action rather than qualities 
in God (Religion der Vernunft, 109 ff., 252, 313). The attributes 
of action can be reduced to two: love and justice which, in 
Cohen's ethical monotheism, become “concepts of virtue for 
man” (ibid., 475, 480). 


[Alexander Altmann] 


JUSTICE AND MERCY OF GOD 


Central among the biblical affirmations about God are those 
that emphasize His justice (mishpat) and righteousness (zeda- 
kah) on the one hand, and His mercy (rahamim) and loving- 
kindness (hesed) on the other. God’s justice and mercy are 
both affirmed in God's proclamation to Moses at Sinai before 
the giving of the Decalogue: “The Lord, the Lord, a God com- 
passionate and gracious, slow to anger, abounding in kind- 
ness and faithfulness, extending kindness to the thousandth 
generation, forgiving iniquity, transgression, and sin; yet He 
does not remit all punishment, but visits the iniquity of the 
fathers upon children and children’s children, upon the third 
and fourth generations” (Ex. 34:6-7). Justice and mercy are the 
bases of the covenant between God and the Israelites. God’s 
mercy is revealed in the fact that he redeemed the people of 
Israel from slavery in Egypt to make them His people and con- 
tract a covenant with them: “When Israel was a child, I loved 
him, out of Egypt I called my son” (Hos. 11:1). His justice is 
revealed in the fact that He punishes the Israelites if they sin 
and do not uphold their side of the covenant: “You only have 
I known of all the families of the earth; therefore I will punish 
you all your iniquities” (Amos 3:2). Both the justice and mercy 
of God are evident in the biblical portrayal of God’s relation- 
ship with Israel; “I will betroth you to me in righteousness and 
in justice, in steadfast love and in mercy” (Hos. 2:19). In ex- 
ercising justice and punishing the people of Israel when they 
sin God reveals His power and lordship not only to Israel but 
to the world as a whole. God’s justice is often tempered by His 
mercy: “My heart recoils within me, My compassion grows 
warm and tender. I will not execute My fierce anger, I will not 
again destroy Ephraim; for I am God and not man...” (Hos. 
11:8-9). By exercising His mercy God hopes to encourage the 
people of Israel to uphold their side of the covenant and fulfill 
His demands as expressed in the Torah. The relationship be- 
tween justice and mercy in God’s attitude toward the people 
of Israel is intricate and varied, and while some biblical verses 
emphasize His justice and others, His mercy, it is impossible 
to say that one or the other is predominant. 
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In Post-biblical Judaism 

This same intermingling of justice and mercy is to be dis- 
cerned in the works of Philo and other post-biblical writings 
(see G.E Moore, Judaism in the First Centuries of the Christian 
Era, 1 (1927), 386-400). In rabbinic Judaism a vivid expression 
of this intermingling is found in a parable in Genesis Rabbah 
(12:15) comparing God to a king who in order to prevent a 
fragile goblet from shattering must mix hot and cold water 
when filling it. Thus the world exists because of the admixture 
of the attributes of mercy and justice (middat ha-rahamim and 
middat ha-din). Behind this parable lies a complex develop- 
ment of biblical ideas in which the two divine appellations, 
the Tetragrammaton (yHwH) and Elohim, were understood 
to refer to the two main manifestations of God’s providence: 
the first, to express the attribute of mercy; the second, that of 
justice (see A. Marmorstein, The Old Rabbinic Doctrine of God, 
pt. 1 (1927), 43-53, 181-208). The presence of both names in 
Genesis 2:4 signifies that mercy and justice were both neces- 
sary in order to make creation possible. Genesis Rabbah 39:6 
expresses a similar notion: “If thou desirest the world to en- 
dure, there can be no absolute justice, while if thou desirest 
absolute justice the world cannot endure...” Insofar as God’s 
justice and mercy are necessary for creation it is not only the 
community of Israel that is the major object of these divine 
activities but the world as a whole. Nonetheless, it must be 
recognized that rabbinic Judaism was more concerned with 
the divine activities of mercy and justice as they were directed 
toward the community of Israel. The fate of the Jewish people 
in the Roman period was a tragic impetus to this discussion. 
Faced, too, with the problem of the suffering of the righteous 
and the prosperity of the wicked, the rabbis examined the con- 
cept of divine justice and advanced a number of new inter- 
pretations of it in an effort to justify the apparent imbalance 
of suffering and prosperity in the world. It was suggested that 
ultimate reward and punishment would take place in the *af- 
terlife, that suffering was a process of purification (yissurin 
shel ahavah), and that the individual often suffered for the sins 
of his ancestors or of the community at large. 

While various trends in medieval Jewish philosophy 
and mysticism interpreted the divine attributes of justice and 
mercy differently, they all affirmed that these were qualities 
of God. In the face of the Holocaust in the 20" century, some 
thinkers, for example, R. Rubenstein, have seriously ques- 
tioned the concept of divine justice and mercy, while others, 
for example, Emil Fackenheim, maintain that it is a major ob- 
ligation of Jewish religious thought to rediscover the meaning 
of the concept in the face of the contemporary situation. 


[Lou H. Silberman] 


CONCEPTIONS OF GOD 
Monotheism 
The normative Jewish conception of God is theism, or more 
exactly, *monotheism. It conceives of God as the creator and 
sustainer of the universe, whose will and purposes are su- 
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preme. He is the only being whose existence is necessary, 
uncaused, and eternal, and all other beings are dependent 
on Him. God as conceived by Judaism transcends the world, 
yet He is also present in the world, and “the whole earth is 
full of His glory” (Isa. 6:3). He is a personal God, whom man 
can love with the highest and most complete love, while con- 
fronting Him as father, king, and master. He loves man and 
commands him, and His commandments are the criterion of 
the good. He is absolutely one, admitting no plurality in His 
nature, and absolutely unique, so that no other existing thing 
can in any way be compared to Him. This is essentially the 
picture of the biblical God as it was developed and understood 
in classical Jewish thought. 

This conception of God contrasts sharply with the myth- 
ological gods, who have parents and children, eat and drink, 
have desires and passions. Judaism categorically rejected the 
mythological gods. However, a variety of more sophisticated 
conceptions of God confronted Judaism, presenting challenges 
and evoking responses. 


Atheism 

It might be supposed that the greatest threat to monothe- 
ism would be atheism, but throughout most of Jewish his- 
tory this was not the case. In the Bible there is no awareness 
of genuine atheism. The biblical authors attacked idolatry 
and other mistaken conceptions of God. Frequently, they at- 
tacked those who deny that God is concerned with man and 
the world, but seemed unaware of men who did not believe 
in a superior power. 

Atheism was known in the Middle Ages, and was coun- 
tered by the various proofs for the existence of God that were 
common to all medieval philosophical theology. Yet, since the 
dominant medieval culture was overwhelmingly religious, 
atheism constituted only a minor threat. In modern times 
atheism became a significant and widely held doctrine, based 
on and reinforced by naturalistic scientific ideas and scientifi- 
cally oriented philosophy. The classical proofs for God’s exis- 
tence have been largely discredited and no longer provide a 
satisfactory ground for theism. Modern theists usually offer 
arguments for the existence of God, but do not claim that they 
have proofs. These arguments, though not decisive, provide 
a justification for the theistic option, since it is claimed that 
these are matters about which no demonstrative certainty is 
possible. In the 20" century theistic belief usually rests on a 
combination of admittedly incomplete intellectual evidence 
and personal faith and commitment. 


Polytheism and Dualism 
Polytheism, the belief that there are many gods, was never a 
serious threat to normative Judaism, because it is a form of 
idolatry which could not be readily confused with biblical 
doctrine. Wherever polytheism appeared among Jews, rec- 
ognized authorities rejected it vigorously. 

Dualism was the only version of polytheism which made 
serious inroads into the cultural world of the Jews. Dualism 
teaches that there are two cosmic powers, each of which has 
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dominion over one portion of the universe. The Zoroastrian 
version has a god of light and a god of darkness, while the 
Gnostics taught that there is a hidden god who is beyond all 
knowledge and the evident god who created and formed the 
world. Dualism is soundly rejected in a classical biblical pas- 
sage which says, “I am the Lord, and there is none else, beside 
me there is no God... I form the light and create the dark- 
ness; I make peace and create evil; I am the Lord that doeth 
all these things” (Isa. 45:5, 7). This forceful denial of dualism 
is repeated in a slightly modified form in the daily liturgy. The 
Talmud challenges the heresy of dualism explicitly with strong 
prohibitions against any deviations from standard liturgy that 
might have dualistic implications. Rabbinic rulings proscribe 
any form of prayer that suggests that there are shetei reshuyot, 
two independent powers controlling the world (Ber. 33b). 

The medieval philosophers also argued against dualism. 
Saadiah Gaon dealt with the problem explicitly, offering three 
arguments against the dualistic position. He first showed that 
if the doctrine of one God is abandoned, there is no reason 
to restrict the cosmic powers to two. Arguments can then be 
made for almost any number one chooses. A second objec- 
tion is that dualism makes unintelligible the fact that there is 
an ordered world, since, presumably, each power could frus- 
trate the designs of the other. Finally, he argued that we can- 
not conceive of such powers as gods at all, since each would 
limit the other (Beliefs and Opinions, 2:2). Other medieval 
philosophers attacked dualism indirectly through their argu- 
ments for the necessary unity of God. 

Though there are similarities between Kabbalah and 
*Gnosticism, the kabbalists did not succumb to the tempta- 
tions of dualism. “On the contrary,’ says Gershom Scholem, 
“all the energy of ‘orthodox’ Kabbalistic speculation is bent to 
the task of escaping from dualistic consequences; otherwise 
they would not have been able to maintain themselves within 
the Jewish community” (Scholem, Mysticism, 13). 

Trinity 

The Trinitarian conception of God is associated especially with 
*Christianity. Though Christian theologians normally intepret 
the Trinity as a doctrine of one God in three persons, Jew- 
ish thinkers rejected it categorically as a denial of the divine 
unity. Since only heretical Jewish sects could even entertain 
the possibility of a Trinitarian God, most Jewish anti-Trini- 
tarian polemics were directed specifically against Christianity. 
Occasionally, kabbalistic doctrines seem to have a Trinitarian 
cast, as is the case in the thought of Abraham *Abulafia (ibid., 
123ff.). However, these Trinitarian formulations are always in- 
terpreted in such ways that they clearly do not refer to a tri- 
une God. Some Shabbateans (see *Shabbetai Zevi) developed 
a trinity consisting of the unknown God, the God of Israel, and 
the Shekhinah (“Divine Presence’; ibid., 287ff.). Their heresy 
was vigorously attacked by official Jewish spokesmen. 


Pantheism 
A far more complex problem is posed by Jewish attitudes to- 
ward pantheism. This doctrine teaches that God is the whole 
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of reality and that all reality is God. Because it does not in- 
volve any polytheistic notions and seems, therefore, compat- 
ible with standard Jewish doctrines about God's unity, panthe- 
ism found occasional followers among even highly respected 
Jewish thinkers. It also evoked great opposition, because it 
denies some of the fundamentals of Jewish monotheism. The 
pantheistic God is not a separate being who transcends the 
world, nor is he even a being who is immanent in the world. 
He is identical with the totality of the world. He is not a per- 
sonal God; he neither commands men nor seeks their obe- 
dience. Consequently, there are almost no instances of pure 
pantheism within the normative Jewish tradition, though 
pantheistic tendencies have appeared at various times. They 
derive from an overemphasis on the immanence of God or an 
excessive stress on the nothingness of the world. They must 
be considered in any account of Jewish conceptions of God. 
Hermann Cohen expressed the extreme view of many think- 
ers when he stated categorically “Pantheism is not religion” 
(see Ethik des reinen Willens (19217, 456-66). Nevertheless, 
one can find various traces of pantheistic thought, if not ac- 
tual pantheism, in many deeply pious Jewish thinkers. Some 
scholars attempted to put a pantheistic interpretation on the 
rabbinic use of Makom (“Place”) as a name for God because 
“He is the place of the world, but the world is not His place” 
(Gen. R. 68). (The original significance of Makom as a divine 
name has no pantheistic connotations.) Philo also spoke of 
God as “Place” and for this reason is considered by some in- 
terpreters to have a pantheistic doctrine. H.A. Wolfson how- 
ever, argues that for Philo the doctrine that God is the place 
of the world means that “God is everywhere in the corporeal 
world, thereby exercising His individual providence, but He 
is no part of the corporeal world and is unlike anything in it” 
(see his Philo (1947), 245 ff.). The elements of pantheism which 
appeared periodically in the history of Jewish thought were 
almost always tempered by the use of theistic language and 
adjustments to theistic claims. Solomon ibn Gabirol conceived 
of reality as a graded continuum, moving from the Godhead 
through a series of levels of being down to the corporeal world 
(Mekor Hayyim, passim). His system seems pantheistic, be- 
cause it treats all reality as one continuous emanation of the 
divine substance. Nevertheless, in his general religious orien- 
tation he returns to standard conceptions of a personal God 
who is the creator of the world. The thought of Abraham Ibn 
Ezra exhibits a similar ambiguity. He used purely panthe- 
istic language when he said that “God is the One. He is the 
creator of all, and He is all... God is all and all comes from 
Him” (Commentary to Genesis, 1:26; to Exodus, 23:21). Yet, 
there are countless places in his writings where he also uses 
strictly conventional theistic terminology. Wherever there is 
strong neoplatonic influence on Jewish thought a suggestion 
of pantheism is usually present. Pantheism also appears in 
mystical doctrines that stress the immanence of God. In the 
Kabbalah there is an ongoing struggle between pantheistic 
and theistic tendencies. The former often provide the doc- 
trinal base of a kabbalistic system, while the latter determine 
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the language in which the system is expressed. Scholem states, 
“In the history of Kabbalism, theistic and pantheistic trends 
have frequently contended for mastery. This fact is sometimes 
obscured because the representatives of pantheism have gen- 
erally endeavored to speak the language of theism; cases of 
writers who openly put forward pantheistic view are rare... 
The author of the Zohar inclines toward pantheism... On the 
whole, his language is that of the theist, and some penetra- 
tion is needed to lift its hidden and lambent pantheistic core 
to the light” (Mysticism, 222). The same tendency can be ob- 
served in Hasidism. In a key passage R. *Shneur Zalman of Ly- 
ady asserted that “there is truly nothing besides Him” (Tanya, 
Shaar ha-Yihud ve-ha-Emunah, ch. 3); yet, he can hardly be 
called a pure pantheist when we consider the many conven- 
tional theistic formulations in his writings. Only in the case 
of Nachman Krochmal does there seem to be an instance of 
genuine Jewish pantheism. Krochmal ascribed true existence 
only to God, who is Absolute Spirit. In his thought only the 
Absolute Spirit truly exists, and he denies any other mode of 
existence. Krochmal was far less inclined than earlier Jewish 
thinkers to adopt language appropriate to a doctrine of a per- 
sonal, theistic God. 


Deism 

Deism was still another conception of God that confronted 
Jewish theology. Deistic doctrine contains two main elements. 
First is the view that God, having created the world, withdrew 
himself from it completely. This eliminates all claims of divine 
providence, miracles, and any form of intervention by God 
in history. Second, deism holds that all the essential truths 
about God are knowable by unaided natural reason without 
any dependence on revelation. The vast bulk of Jewish tradi- 
tion rejected both deistic claims. It is hardly possible to accept 
the biblical God and still affirm the deistic view that he is not 
related to the world. Numerous rabbinic texts are attacks on 
the Greek philosophers who taught such a doctrine. Similar 
attacks continued throughout the history of Jewish philoso- 
phy. Of the medieval philosophers, only Levi ben Gershom 
seems to have had deistic tendencies. 

Among modern Jewish thinkers, Moses Mendelssohn 
is sometimes classified as a deist because he held that there 
is a universal natural religion, whose doctrines are known by 
reason alone. It does not seem correct, however, to identify 
Mendelssohn’s God with the deistic God, because he ascribes 
to God qualities of personality and involvement with the world 
that are hardly in accord with standard deism (see Guttmann, 
Philosophies, 291ff.). However, Mendelssohn is open to vary- 
ing interpretations, and Leo *Baeck was not alone when he 
propounded the view that for Mendelssohn “Judaism had 
become merely a combination of law and deistic natural reli- 
gion.” Over the centuries of its history Judaism has been ex- 
posed to a variety of conceptions of God, but none has ever 
been strong enough to overcome the basic Jewish commit- 
ment to monotheism. Other doctrines have influenced Jew- 
ish thought and have left their traces, yet, the monotheistic 
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faith has consistently emerged as the normative expression 


of Jewish religion. 
[Marvin Fox] 
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GOD, NAMES OF. Various Hebrew terms are used for God 
in the Bible. Some of these are employed in both the generic 
and specific sense; others are used only as the personal name 
of the God of Israel. Most of these terms were employed also 
by the Canaanites, to designate their gods. This is not surpris- 
ing, since the early Israelites arose in Canaan and spoke “the 
language of Canaan” (Isa. 19:18). It must be noted, however, 
that in the Bible these various terms, when used by the Isra- 
elites to designate their own deity, refer to one and the same 
god, the God of Israel. When Joshua told the tribes of Israel, 
assembled at Shechem, that their ancestors had “served other 
gods” (Josh. 24:2), he was referring to the ancestors of Abra- 
ham, as is clear from the context. The God who identified 
Himself to Moses as YHWH said He was “the God of Abraham, 
the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob” (Ex. 3:6). Therefore, 
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the terms “the Fear of Isaac” (perhaps rather, “the Kinsman 
of Isaac,” Gen. 31:42, 53) and “the Mighty One of Jacob” (Gen. 
49:24; Isa. 49:26), are synonymous with YHwH. 


El 

The oldest Semitic term for God is e/ (corresponding to Akka- 
dian ilu(m), Canaanite el or il, and Arabic el as an element 
in personal names). The etymology of the word is obscure. It 
is commonly thought that the term derived from a root *yl or 
wl, meaning “to be powerful” (cf. yesh le-el yadi, “It is in the 
power of my hand,’ Gen. 31:29; cf. Deut. 28:32; Micah 2:1). But 
the converse may be true; since power is an essential element 
in the concept of deity, the term for deity may have been used 
in the transferred sense of “power.” 

In Akkadian, ilu(m), and plural ila and ildnu, is used in 
reference to any individual god as well as to divine beings in 
general; but it is not employed as the personal name of any 
god. In Ugaritic Canaanite, however, il occurs much more 
frequently as the personal name of the highest god el than as 
the common noun “god” (pl., ilm; fem., ilt). In the Ugaritic 
myths El is the head of the Canaanite pantheon, the ancestor 
of the other gods and goddesses, and the creator of the earth 
and its creatures; but he generally fades into the background 
and plays a minor role in the preserved myths. 

In the Bible @/ is seldom used as the personal name of 
God, e.g., El-Elohei- Yisrael, “El, the God of [the Patriarch] 
Israel” (Gen. 33:20; cf. Ps. 146:5). Almost always, @/ is an ap- 
pellative, with about the same semantic range as elohim (see 
below). The word can thus be preceded by the article: ha-el, 
“the [true] God” (e.g., Ps. 18:31, 33, 48; 57:3). Like elohim, ‘el 
can be employed in reference to an “alien god” (Deut. 32:12; 
Mal. 2:11) or a “strange god” (Ps. 44:21; 81:10). It can also have 
the plural form elim, “heavenly beings” (Ex. 15:11). In contrast 
to the extremely common word elohim, ‘el occurs relatively 
seldom, except in archaic or archaizing poetry, as in Job and 
Psalms. But e/ and, rarely, elohim are used when the term is 
modified by one or more adjectives, e.g., “a jealous god” (e.g., 
Ex. 20:5; 34:14), “a god compassionate and gracious’ (e.g., Ex. 
34:6; Ps. 86:15). Moreover, el, not elohim, is used when the di- 
vine is contrasted with the human (Num. 23:19; Isa. 31:3; Ezek. 
28:9; Hos. 11:9; Job 25:4). As an element in theophoric names, 
‘el, not elohim, is used often as the first element, e.g., Elijah, 
Elisha, and Elihu, and even more often as the last element, e.g., 
Israel, Ishmael, and Samuel. Of special interest are the divine 
names of which El is the first element: ’El ‘Elyon, ’El ‘Olam, El 
Shaddai, ’El Roi, and °El Berit. 


EL ‘Elyon 

The Hebrew word ‘lyon is an adjective meaning “higher, up- 
per,’ e.g., the “upper” pool (Isa. 7:3), the “upper” gate (11 Kings 
15:35), and “highest,” e.g., the “highest” of all the kings of the 
earth (Ps. 89:28). When used in reference to God, the word 
can rightly be translated as “Most High.” Since in reference to 
God ‘lyon is never preceded by the article ha- (“the”), it must 
have been regarded as a proper noun, a name of God. Thus, it 
can be used as a divine name meaning “the Most High” (e.g., 
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Deut. 32:8; Isa. 14:14; Ps. 9:3) or in parallelism with yHwH 
(e.g., Ps. 18:14; 21:8; 83:19), El (Num. 24:16; Ps. 107:11), and 
Shaddai (Ps. 91:1). 

Among the Canaanites, ’E/ and ‘lyon were originally dis- 
tinct deities. El is attested over 500 times in texts from Ugarit 
(Ras Shamra) in Northwest Syria from the later second mil- 
lennium. In a list of gods in an Aramaic treaty of the eighth 
century B.C.E. from Sefire in Syria we have "I w‘lyn, which has 
been interpreted by some scholars as “El and Elyon,” that is, 
two distinct gods, and by others as “El, who is Elyon,” which 
would approximate Genesis 14:18-20. *Eusebius, bishop of 
Caesarea in the fourth century, cites the first-century author 
Philo of Byblos, who himself cites the “Phoenician Theology” 
of one Sanchuniathon, to the effect that Elioun was the name 
of a deified mortal, who became the ancestor of Zeus Dema- 
rous. According to Genesis 14:18-20, Melchizedek, king of 
Salem, was “a priest of God Most High [El lyon]? and he 
blessed Abraham by “God Most High, Creator of heaven and 
earth” Abraham accepted the title “Most High” as merely 
descriptive of his own God; he swore by “yHwu, God Most 
High, Creator of heaven and earth.” Greek inscriptions refer to 
Zeus Hypsistos, a reflection of Semitic terminology. Whereas 
for the pagans the term referred to the god who was supreme 
over the other gods, in Israel it referred to the transcendent 
nature of the one true God. 


El ‘Olam 

According to Genesis 21:33, “Abraham planted a tamarisk at 
Beer-Sheba, and invoked there the name of yHwH, the ever- 
lasting God” The Hebrew for “the Everlasting God” is el ‘olam, 
literally, “the God of an indefinitely long time.” Perhaps it was 
the title of El as worshiped at the local shrine of Beer-Sheba 
(cf. El Bethel, “the El of Bethel,” in Gen. 35:7). Then Abra- 
ham would have accepted this Canaanite term as descriptive 
of his true God. In any case, the epithet is logical in the con- 
text, which concerns a pact meant for all times. The term by 
which Abraham invoked yHwH at Beer-Sheba is apparently 
echoed in Isaiah 40:28, where YHWH is called “the Everlasting 
God [elohei ‘olam], the Creator of the ends of the earth” (cf. 
Jer. 10:10, melekh ‘olam, “the everlasting King”; Isa. 26:4, zur 
‘olamim, “an everlasting Mountain’). In Deuteronomy 33:27, 
where “the ancient God” (elohei gedem) parallels “the everlast- 
ing arms” (zeroot ‘olam), the text is uncertain. Only in the late 
passage of Daniel 12:7 (probably translated from Aramaic) is 
the article used with ‘olam: “The man clothed in linen... swore 
by Him that liveth for ever (be-hei ha-‘olam)? 


"El Shaddai 

According to the literary source of the Pentateuch that the crit- 
ics call the “Priestly Document,’ yHwH “appeared to Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob as El Shaddai” (Ex. 6:3). The traditional 
English rendering of the obscure Hebrew term ’El Shaddai as 
“God Almighty” goes back to ancient times. The Septuagint 
renders Shaddai as Pantokrator, “All-powerful”; this is fol- 
lowed by the Vulgate’s Omnipotens, “Omnipotent.” Apparently, 
this rendering is based on an ancient rabbinic interpretation, 
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sha, “who,” and dai, “enough,” i.e., “He who is self-sufficient” 
(e.g., Hag. 12a); thus, the Jewish translators Aquila and Sym- 
machus in the early centuries c.£. translated shaddai by Greek 
hikanos, “sufficient, able.” But this definition can hardly be 
taken as the true etymology of the term. No fully satisfactory 
explanation of it has yet been accepted by all scholars. The 
term is often explained as a cognate of the Akkadian word 
Sadi, “mountain; either in the sense that "El Shaddai would 
mean “God the Mountain” (cf. zur, “Mountain,” an epithet 
of God, e.g., Deut. 32:4, 30, 37); the abode of “’El of Heaven? 
or °El Shaddai could mean “’El-of-the-Mountain,’ i.e., of the 
cosmic mountain, the abode of “El. of Heaven” The ending 
-ai of shaddai would be adjectival, as in Ugaritic ’rsy (to be 
vocalized arsai), “She of the Earth,’ the name of one of the 
three daughters of the Ugaritic "El. No Ugaritic equivalent of El 
Shaddai has yet been found. Deities known as sdyn are men- 
tioned in the ninth-eighth century *Balaam text unearthed at 
Deir Alla (probably biblical Sukkoth) in Jordan. In the Bible 
the full name, *El Shaddai, is used only in connection with 
Abraham (Gen. 17:1), Isaac (Gen. 28:3), and Jacob (Gen. 35:11; 
43:14; 48:3). The word Shaddai alone occurs as God’s name in 
the ancient oracles of Balaam (Num. 24:4, 16), in poetic pas- 
sages (Isa. 13:6; Ezek. 1:24; Joel 1:15; Ps. 68:15; 91:1; and 31 times 
in Job), and even in archaizing prose (Ruth 1:20-21). More- 
over, Shaddai is an element in Israelite names with parallels 
in ancient sources, such as Ammishaddai (“My Kinsman 
is Shaddai”; Num. 1:12) and Zurishaddai (“My Mountain is 
Shaddai”; Num. 1:6). 


EL Roi 

The divine name “EI Roi occurs in Genesis 16:13. After Hagar 
was driven away by Sarai (Sarah) and fled into the western 
Negev, at a certain spring or well she had a vision of God, 
“and she called yHwH who spoke to her, “You are “EI Roi?” The 
meaning of the word “Ro’i” in this context is obscure. By itself 
it can be either a noun, “appearance” (1 Sam. 16:12), “spectacle” 
(Nah. 3:6), or a participle with a suffix of the first person singu- 
lar, “seeing me,’ i.e., who sees me (Job 7:8). Therefore, “El Roi 
could mean either “the God of Vision” (who showed Himself 
to me) or “the God who sees me.” The explanation of the divine 
name that is given in the second half of the same verse (Gen. 
16:13b) is equally obscure. As the Hebrew text now stands, it 
is usually rendered as “She meant, “Have I not gone on seeing 
after He saw me [aharei ro’i]?’” (JPs, 1962), or, “She meant, ‘Did 
I not go on seeing here [halom] after He had seen me?”” (E.A. 
Speiser, Genesis (1964, 117). In the following verse (16:14) it is 
stated: “Therefore the well was called Beer-Lahai-Roi. This 
name is explained in a footnote as “Apparently, “The Well of 
the Living One Who sees me” (jps). However, on the basis 
of the name of the well, E.A. Speiser (op. cit., p. 119) would 
emend the unvocalized Hebrew text of Genesis 16:13, hgm hlm 
ryty "hry ry, to read hgm “lhm ryty why, “Did I really see God, 
yet remain alive?” The name of the well he would then take 
to mean, “Well of living sight.” Since the well was in the re- 
gion occupied by the Ishmaelites (and Hagar was the mother 
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of Ishmael), the divine name, ’E/ Roi, may have been proper 
to the Ishmaelites rather than to the Israelites. 


EI Berit 

The divine name El Berit (“God of the Covenant”) occurs only 
in Judges 9:46, where mention is made of “the house [i.e., tem- 
ple] of “El Berit” at Shechem. This is certainly the same sanctu- 
ary that is called “the house [i-e., temple] of Baal Berit” in 9:4. 
From the treasury of the temple of Baal-Berith the citizens of 
Shechem gave 70 silver shekels to Abimelech, the son of Jerub- 
baal (another name of Gideon) to aid him in his fight for the 
sole kingship of Shechem against the other sons of Jerubbaal 
(ibid.). A few years later, the rebellious citizens of Shechem 
were burned to death by Abimelech in the temple of El-Berith 
where they had taken refuge (9:46-49). 

The Deuteronomist editor of the Book of Judges re- 
garded Baal-Berith as a pagan god. But the case is not quite 
that simple. First of all, in early Israel the word ba‘al, mean- 
ing “owner, master, lord,” was often regarded more or less as 
a synonym of ‘adon, “lord” (see below under “‘Adonai”), and 
so it could be used legitimately as a title of yaw. Among the 
sons of King Saul, who was certainly not a worshiper of a pa- 
gan god, were those who bore the names of Merib-Baal, “the 
Lord contends” (?), and Eshbaal (originally, ’ish-ba‘al), “man 
of the Lord,” 1 Chron. 8:33, 34; 9:39, 40; and even one of King 
David's sons was called Beeliada (originally ba‘al-yada‘), “the 
Lord knows” (1 Chron. 14:7), who is called Eliada (‘el-yada’‘), 
“God knows,’ in 11 Samuel 5:16. Only after the time of Solomon 
was the word “Baal” recognized in Israel as the specific title 
of the Canaanite storm-god Hadad, and thereafter avoided 
by true Israelites as a title for YHwH. (Scribal tradition later 
changed the ba‘al in older Israelite names to boshet (“shame”) 
in the Books of Samuel and Kings; see *Euphemism and Dys- 
phemism.) It is likewise uncertain what the berit (“covenant”) 
refers to in the words Baal-Berith or El-Berith. Shechem was 
regarded asa sacred site by Abraham and Jacob, each of whom 
erected an altar there (Gen. 12:6-7; 33:19-20). In addition, 
Jacob's acquisition of land at Shechem (Gen. 33:19; cf. 48:22) 
and the connubium between the sons of Jacob and the sons 
of Hamor (as the Shechemites were then called) imply certain 
covenant agreements. Moreover, the strange name, “sons of 
Hamor” (benei hamor, “sons of the ass”), who is said to be the 
“father of Shechem” (Gen. 34:6), seems to have something 
to do with covenant making. From the *El-Amarna Letters 
(c. 1400 B.C.E.) it is known that there was a strong Hurrian 
element in Shechem. The Septuagint is therefore probably cor- 
rect in reading hhry (“the Horite,” ie., the Hurrian) instead 
of hhwy (“the Hivite”) of the Masoretic Text in describing the 
ethnic origin of “Shechem” (Gen. 34:2); moreover, the uncir- 
cumcised Shechemites (Gen. 34:14, 24) were most likely not 
Semitic Canaanites (see E.A. Speiser, op. cit., 267). It is also 
known that the slaughtering of an ass played a role among the 
Hurrians in the making of a covenant. Thus, Baal-Berith or 
El-Berith may have been regarded by the Shechemites as the 
divine protector of covenants. 
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Did the early Israelites perhaps regard El-Berith as the 
God of the covenant made between YHWH and Israel? It is a 
noteworthy fact that Joshua made a covenant with all Israel 
precisely at Shechem, the city sacred to El-Berith, “the God 
of the Covenant” (Josh. 8:30-35; 24:1-28). Therefore, even 
though the late Deuteronomist editor of the Book of Judges 
considered Baal-Berith one of the pagan Canaanite Baalim, 
this term may well have been regarded in early Israel as one 
of the titles of yHwu. A god ilbrt, found in a second millen- 
nium hymn, has been interpreted variously as El-berith and 
as Ilabrat, an old Semitic deity. 


°ELOAH, Elohim 

The word ‘eloah “God” and its plural, ‘elohim, is apparently a 
lengthened form of *EI (cf. Aramaic elah, Arabic “ilah). The 
singular eloah is of relatively rare occurrence in the Bible out- 
side of Job, where it is found about 40 times. It is very seldom 
used in reference to a foreign god and then only in a late pe- 
riod (Dan. 1137 ff.; 11 Chron. 32:15). In all other cases it refers to 
the God of Israel (e.g., Deut. 32:15; Ps. 50:22; 139:19; Prov. 30:5; 
Job 3:4, 23). The plural form elohim is used not only of pagan 
“gods” (e.g., Ex. 12:12; 18:11; 20:3), but also of an individual pa- 
gan “god” (Judg. 11:24; 11 Kings 1:2 ff.) and even of a “goddess” 
(1 Kings 11:5). In reference to Israel’s “god” it is used extremely 
often — more than 2,000 times — and often with the article, ha- 
‘elohim, “the [true] god” Occasionally, the plural form ‘elohim, 
even when used of the god of Israel, is construed with a plu- 
ral verb or adjective (e.g., Gen. 20:13; 35:7; Ex. 32:4, 8; 11 Sam. 
7:23; Ps. 58:12), especially in the expression elohim hayyim, 
“the living God.’ In the vast majority of cases, however, the 
plural form is treated as if it were a noun in the singular. The 
odd fact that Hebrew uses a plural noun to designate the god 
of Israel has been explained in various ways. Some scholars 
take it as a plural that expresses an abstract idea (e.g., zekunim, 
“old age”; ne‘urim, “time of youth”), so that "Elohim would re- 
ally mean “the Divinity’ More likely, however, it came from 
general Canaanite usage. In the el-Amarna Letters Pharaoh 
is often addressed as “my gods [ilaniya] the sun-god” In the 
ancient Near East of the second half of the second millennium 
B.C.E. there was a certain trend toward quasi-monotheism, 
and any god could be given the attributes of any other god, 
so that an individual god could be addressed as ‘elohai, “my 
gods, “my pantheon,’ or ‘adonai, “my lords” The early Isra- 
elites felt no inconsistency in referring to their god in these 
terms. The word ‘lohim is employed also to describe some- 
one or something as godlike, preternatural, or extraordinarily 
great, e.g., the ghost of Samuel (1 Sam. 28:13; cf. Isa. 8:19 “spir- 
its”), the house of David (Zech. 12:8), and Rachel’s contest with 
her sister (Gen. 30:8). 


Adonai 

The Hebrew word adon is correctly rendered in English as 
“lord.” In the Bible it is often used in reference to any human 
being who had authority, such as the ruler of a country (Gen. 
42:30), the master of a slave (Gen. 24:96), and the husband of 
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a wife (Gen. 18:12). In formal polite style a man, not necessar- 
ily a superior, was addressed as “my lord” (adoni; e.g., Gen. 
23:6, 15; 24:18); and several men could be addressed as “my 
lords” (adonai; e.g., Gen. 19:2). Since God is “Lord [adon] 
of all the earth” (Josh. 3:11), He is addressed and spoken of as 
“my Lord” — in Hebrew, ‘Adonai (literally, “my Lords,” in the 
plural in keeping with the plural form, Elohim, and always 
with the “pausal” form of a long 4 at the end). Originally, 
“adonai; especially in the combined form “adonai yHwH” 
(e.g., Gen. 15:2, 8; Deut. 3:24; 9:26), was no doubt understood 
as “my Lord.” But later, “Adonai” was taken to be a name of 
God, the “Lord.” 


YHWH 

The personal name of the God of Israel is written in the He- 
brew Bible with the four consonants YH WH and is referred to 
as the “Tetragrammaton.” At least until the destruction of the 
First Temple in 586 B.c.£. this name was regularly pronounced 
with its proper vowels, as is clear from the *Lachish Letters, 
written shortly before that date. But at least by the third cen- 
tury B.c.E. the pronunciation of the name YHWH was avoided, 
and Adonai, “the Lord, was substituted for it, as evidenced 
by the use of the Greek word Kyrios, “Lord,” for YHwH in 
the Septuagint, the translation of the Hebrew Scriptures that 
was begun by Greek-speaking Jews in that century. Where 
the combined form “Adonai yHWH occurs in the Bible, this 
was read as “Adonai "Elohim, “Lord God.” In the early Middle 
Ages, when the consonantal text of the Bible was supplied 
with vowel points to facilitate its correct traditional reading, 
the vowel points for “Adonai with one variation — a sheva with 
the initial yod of YHwH instead of the hataf-patah under the 
aleph of ‘Adonai - were used for YHwH, thus producing the 
form YeHoWaH. When Christian scholars of Europe first be- 
gan to study Hebrew, they did not understand what this re- 
ally meant, and they introduced the hybrid name “Jehovah” 
In order to avoid pronouncing even the sacred name Adonai 
for YHWH, the custom was later introduced of saying simply 
in Hebrew ha-Shem (or Aramaic Shema’, “the Name”) even 
in such an expression as “Blessed be he that cometh in the 
name of YHWH” (Ps. 118:26). The avoidance of pronouncing 
the name YH wH is generally ascribed to a sense of reverence. 
More precisely, it was caused by a misunderstanding of the 
Third Commandment (Ex. 20:7; Deut. 5:11) as meaning “Thou 
shalt not take the name of YHwu thy God in vain,” whereas it 
really means either “You shall not swear falsely by the name 
of YHWH your God” (jps) or more likely, “Do not speak the 
name of YHWH your god, to that which is false,” i.e., do not 
identify yHwH with any other god. 

The true pronunciation of the name YHWH was never 
lost. Several early Greek writers of the Christian Church tes- 
tify that the name was pronounced “Yahweh.” This is con- 
firmed, at least for the vowel of the first syllable of the name, 
by the shorter form Yah, which is sometimes used in poetry 
(e.g., Ex. 15:2) and the -yahu or -yah that serves as the final 
syllable in very many Hebrew names. In the opinion of many 
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scholars, YHWH is a verbal form of the root hwh, which is an 
older variant of the root hyh “to be” The vowel of the first syl- 
lable shows that the verb is used in the form of a future-pres- 
ent causative hiph‘il, and must therefore mean “He causes to 
be, He brings into existence.” The explanation of the name as 
given in Exodus 3:14, Eheyeh-Asher-Eheyeh, “I-Am-Who-I- 
Am,’ offers a folk etymology, common in biblical explanation 
of names, rather than a strictly scientific one. Like many other 
Hebrew names in the Bible, the name Yahweh is no doubt a 
shortened form of what was originally a longer name. It has 
been suggested that the original, full form of the name was 
something like Yahweh-Asher-Yihweh, “He brings into exis- 
tence whatever exists”; or Yahweh Zevaot (1 Sam. 1:3, 11), which 
really means “He brings the hosts [of heaven - or of Israel?] 
into existence.” “The Lord of Hosts,’ the traditional transla- 
tion of the latter name, is doubtful. 

According to the documentary hypothesis, the liter- 
ary sources in the Pentateuch known as the Elohist and the 
Priestly Document never use the name Yahweh for God until 
it is revealed to Moses (Ex. 3:13; 6:2—3); but the Yahwist source 
uses it from Genesis 2:4 on and puts the name in Eve's decla- 
ration, “I along with Yahweh have made a man,’ thus imply- 
ing that it was known to the first human generation (Gen. 4:1; 
cf. 4:26). The apparent purpose of Exodus 6:2-3 is to glorify 
Moses at the expense of the patriarchal traditions. 


Divine Epithets 
Besides the above-mentioned divine names, the god of Israel 
is also given several epithets or appellatives that are descrip- 
tive of His nature. Yahweh shares several of these epithets 
with other ancient divinities. Only a few of these can be men- 
tioned here. 

Israel’s god is “Creator of heaven and earth” (Gen. 14:19, 
22). He is also called “the Creator of Israel (Isa. 43:15 — unless 
this is to be emended to “the Mighty One of Israel; cf. Isa. 
1:24); for His creative activity was regarded, not only as His 
initial bringing of the world into existence, but also as His 
continuous governing of the world (Isa. 29:16; 45:9; 64:7; Jer. 
27:53 31:35-36). Like some of his Canaanite and Phoenician 
contemporaries He is called “the Holy One” (Isa. 40:25; Hab. 
3:3); Yahweh is specifically, “the Holy One of Israel” (e.g., Isa. 
1:4; 5:19, 24). In common with numerous Mesopotamian gods, 
Yahweh is called “Shepherd” He cares for his flock as loving 
care for “the Shepherd of Israel” (Ps. 80:2; cf. 28:9; Hos. 4:16). 
Another common title that Yaw shares with Mesopota- 
mian gods is “the Mountain” (e.g., Deut. 32:4, 18, 31, 37; 1 Sam. 
2:2; 11 Sam. 22:32 (= Ps. 18:32); Isa. 44:8), thus emphasizing 
Yahweh's enduring power and the place where one finds ref- 
uge. The God of Israel is very often spoken of or addressed as 
“King” or “King of Israel,’ thus describing His sovereign rule 
over His Chosen People, to give them peace, happiness, and 
salvation (e.g., Isa. 41:2; 44:6; 52:7). The so-called “Enthrone- 
ment Psalms of YHWwH” (Ps. 47; 93; 96-99) emphasize the 
Lord’s kingship over Israel. Prophetic oracles are proclaimed as 
pronouncements made by His Royal Majesty (Jer. 46:18; 48:15; 
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51:57). Although before the time of Saul, Israel generally re- 
jected the idea of human kingship as an encroachment on the 
Lord’s sole rule over Israel (1 Sam. 8:7; 12:12), at a later period 
the Chronicler did not hesitate to speak of the Davidic kings 
as the Lord’s representatives seated on the royal “throne of 
YHWH” (e.g., 1 Chron. 17:14; 28:5; 29:23). Not only the nation, 
but also individual Israelites addressed the Lord as “King” (Ps. 
5:33 44:5; 84:4). It is disputed whether the term “King” was used 
of YHWH before the monarchical period in Israel. This title for 
YHWH is rare in the Pentateuch (Ex. 15:18; Num. 23:21; Deut. 
33:5). Gideon, in refusing to “rule over” Israel, does not speak 
of yHwH as the king of Israel but says, “It is Yawu who is to 
rule over you” (Judg. 8:22-23). The term “King” is not men- 
tioned in this passage. The phrase “Ancient of days,” which is 
employed as an epithet of God in modern times, is biblical in 
origin (Dan. 7:9, 13, 22). A careful reading of these passages 
shows that “Ancient of Days” was yet an epithet of Yahweh. 
For the use of the names of God as a basis for the documen- 
tary hypothesis see *Bible, cols. 906-7. 


Apocrypha 

In the Apocrypha, as in the Hebrew Bible, the most common 
names are “God” (Gr. Theos; in Ben Sira usually Elohim but 
sometimes EI), “Lord” (Gr. Kyrios, which no doubt generally 
stands for ‘Adonai; but Ben Sira commonly has yHwH, rep- 
resented by three yods in the medieval mss.), “the Most High” 
(Gr. ho Hypsistos, probably for Heb. ‘Elyon, but perhaps at 
times for Ha-Gavoha as in the Talmud), “the Lord Almighty” 
(Gr. Kyrios Pantokrator for Heb. yHwH Zevaot) or simply 
“the Almighty” (Gr. ho Pantokrator for Heb. Zevaot alone), 
“the Eternal One” (Gr. ho Aionios (1 Bar. 4:20, 22, 24, etc.) for 
Heb. ’El ‘Olam), etc. 

Among the terms used for God that are more or less pe- 
culiar to the Apocrypha are “the God of Truth” (1 Esd. 4:40); 
“the Living God of Majesty” (Add. Esth. 16:16; cf. Talmu- 
dic Heb. Ha-Gevurah); “King of Gods and Ruler of every 
power” (Add. Esth. 14:12); “Sovereign Lord” (Lat. Domina- 
tor Dominus; 1v Ezra 6:11); “Creator of all” (Heb. Yozer ha- 
Kol; Ecclus. 24:8; 51:12); and such terms as “the Praiseworthy 
God” (El ha-Tishbahot), “Guardian of Israel” (Shomer Yisrael), 
“Shield of Abraham” (Magen Avraham), “Rock of Isaac” (Zur 
Yizhaq), and “King over the king of kings” (Melekh Malkhei 
ha-Melakhim), which are found in that passage of Ben Sira, 
inserted after 51:12 in the Greek, that has been preserved only 
in Hebrew. 

An interesting passage occurs in rv Ezra 7:62 (132)-70 
(140), where, based on Exodus 34:6-7, the author of this book 
lists seven names of the Most High: “I know that the Most 
High is called ‘the Compassionate One; because He has com- 
passion on those who have not yet come into the world; and 
‘the Merciful One, because He has mercy on those who repent 
and live by His law; and ‘the Patient One; because He is patient 
toward those who have sinned, since they are His creatures; 
and ‘the Bountiful One; because He would rather give than 
take away; and ‘the One Rich in Forgiveness, because again 
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and again He forgives sinners, past, present, and to come, 
since without His continued forgiveness there would be no 
hope of life for the world and its inhabitants; and ‘the Gener- 
ous One; because without His generosity in releasing sinners 
from their sins not one ten-thousandth part of mankind could 
have life; and ‘the Judge, because if He did not grant pardon 
to those who have been created by His word by blotting out 
their countless offenses there would probably be only a very 
few left of the entire human race.” 

The earliest occurrences (except for Dan. 4:23: “It is 
Heaven that rules”) of the substitution of the word “Heaven” 
(God’s abode) for “God” (Himself) are found in the Apoc- 
rypha: “In the sight of Heaven” (1 Macc. 3:18), “Let us cry to 
Heaven” (1 Macc. 4:10), “They were singing hymns and glo- 
rifying Heaven” (1 Macc. 4:24), “All the people... adored and 
praised Heaven” (1 Macc. 4:55), “With the help of Heaven” 
(1 Macc. 12:15), and “From Heaven I received these [sons]” 
(11 Macc. 7:11). In the Christian Gospels this usage is especially 
common in the Judeo-Christian Gospel of Matthew, where, 
e.g., ‘the kingdom of Heaven” corresponds to “the kingdom 
of God” in the parallel passages of Mark and Luke (Matt. 3:2 = 
Mark 1:15; Matt. 5:3 = Luke 6:20; et al.), but also in Luke 15:18, 
21: “I have sinned against Heaven.” This usage still persists in 
such modern English expressions as “Heaven help us!” 


[Louis F. Hartman / S. David Sperling (274 ed.)] 


In the Talmud 

The subject of the names of God in the Talmud must be con- 
sidered under two heads, the prohibition of using the bibli- 
cal divine names, and the additional names evolved by the 
rabbis. 


The Prohibition of Use of the Names of God 

The prohibition applies both to the pronunciation of the name 
of God and its committal to writing, apart from its use in sa- 
cred writings. The prohibition against the pronunciation of 
the name of God applies only to the Tetragrammaton, which 
could be pronounced by the high priest only once a year on 
the Day of Atonement in the Holy of Holies (cf. Mishnah 
Yoma 6:2), and in the Temple by the priests when they recited 
the Priestly Blessing (Sot. 7:6; see also Ch. Albeck (ed.), Seder 
Nashim (1954), 387). As the Talmud expresses it: “Not as lam 
written am I pronounced. I am written yod he vav he, and I 
am pronounced alef dalet” (nun yod, i.e., “Adonai; Kid. 71a). 
The prohibition of committing the names of God to secular 
writing belongs to a different category. Basing themselves on 
Deuteronomy 12:4, the Sifrei (ad loc.) and the Talmud (Shev. 
35a) lay it down that it is forbidden to erase the name of God 
from a written document, and since any paper upon which 
that name appears might be discarded and thus “erased,” it is 
forbidden to write the name explicitly. The Talmud gives an 
interesting historical note with regard to one aspect of this. 
Among the decrees of the Syrians during the persecutions of 
*Antiochus Epiphanes was one forbidding the mention of the 
name of God. When the *Hasmoneans gained the victory they 
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not only naturally repealed the decree, but demonstratively 
ordained that the divine name be entered even in monetary 
bonds, the opening formula being “In such and such a year of 
Johanan, high priest to the Most High God” The rabbis, how- 
ever, forbade this practice since “tomorrow a man will pay his 
debt and the bond (with the name of God) will be discarded 
on a dunghill”; the day of the prohibition was actually made 
an annual festival (RH 18b). 

It is, however, specifically stated that this prohibition re- 
fers only to seven biblical names of God. They are “El, “Elohim 
(also with suffixes), “I am that I am” (Ex. 3:14), “Adonai, the 
Tetragrammaton, Shaddai, and Zevaot (R. Yose disagrees 
with this last, Shev. 35a—-b). The passage states explicitly that 
all other names and descriptions of God by attributes may 
be written freely. Despite this, it became the accepted cus- 
tom among Orthodox Jews to use variations of most of those 
names in speech, particularly “Elokim for "Elohim, and Ha- 
Shem (“the Name’; and, for reasons of assonance, “Adoshem) 
for Adonai. The adoption of Ha-Shem is probably due to a 
misunderstanding of a passage in the liturgy of the Day of 
Atonement, the Avodah. It includes the formula of the con- 
fession of the high priest on that day. Since on that occasion 
he uttered the Ineffable Name, the text has “Oh, Ha-Shem, I 
have sinned,’ etc. The meaning is probably “O [here he men- 
tioned the Ineffable Name] I have sinned,” and from this de- 
veloped the custom of using Ha-Shem for ‘Adonai, which is 
in itself a substitute for the Tetragrammaton (see also Allon, 
Mehkarim, 1 (1957), 194 ff; S. Lieberman, Tosefta ki-Feshutah 
(Mo'ed), 4 (1962), 755). 

*Shabbetai b. Meir ha-Kohen (first half 17‘? century) 
states emphatically that the prohibition of erasure of the di- 
vine name applies only to the names in Hebrew but not the 
vernacular (Siftei Kohen to Sh. Ar., yD 179:8; cf. Pithei Teshuvah 
to YD 276:9), and this is repeated as late as the 19‘ century by 
R. Akiva Eger (novellae, ad loc.). Jehiel Michael Epstein, how- 
ever, in his Arukh ha-Shulhan (HM 27:3) inveighs vehemently 
against the practice of writing the Divine Name even in ver- 
nacular in correspondence, calling it an “exceedingly grave of- 
fense.” As a result the custom has become widespread among 
extremely particular Jews not to write the word God or any 
other name of God, even in the vernacular, in full. 


Rabbinical Names of God 

The rabbis evolved a number of additional names of God. 
All of them, without exception, are references to His attri- 
butes, but curiously enough they are not included in the 
list of the permitted names enumerated in the passage in 
Shevuot: “the Great, the Mighty, the Revered, the Majestic,” 
etc. (35a-b). The most common is Ha-Kadosh barukh Hu 
(“the Holy One, blessed be He”; in Aramaic, Kudsha berikh 
Hu). It is an abbreviation of “the Supreme King of kings, the 
Holy One blessed be He’ The full formula is found in the 
Mishnah (e.g., Sanh. 4:5; Avot 3:1), but more often the abbre- 
viation is found (e.g., Ned. 3:11; Sot. 5:5; Avot 3:2; 5:4; and Uk. 
3:12); it is by far the most common appellation of God in the 
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Midrash. Another name is Ribbono shel Olam (“Sovereign of 
the Universe”), normally used as an introduction to a suppli- 
cation, as in the prayer of *Onias ha-Me'aggel for rain (Taan. 
3:8). One of the most interesting names is Ha-Makom (lit. 
“the place,” i.e., the Omnipresent; Av. Zar. 40b; Nid. 49b; Ber. 
16b), and it is explained in the Midrash: “R. Huna in the name 
of R. Ammi said, “Why do we use a circumlocution for the 
name of the Holy One, blessed be He, and call him Makom? 
Because He is the place of His world, but this world is not 
His [only] place’”’(Gen. R. 68:49). The name Ha-Rahaman 
(“the All-Merciful”) is commonly used in the liturgy, partic- 
ularly in the *Grace after Meals. In the Talmud, the Aramaic 
form, Rahmana, is also found (Git. 17a; Ket. 45a), as it is in 
several prayers from the geonic period. So also Shamayim 
(“heaven”) as in Yirat Shamayim (“Fear of God”; Ber. 16b), 
however Avinu she-ba-Shamayim (“Our Father in Heaven’; 
Yoma 8:9) is also used. According to the Talmud (Shab. 10b) 
Shalom (“Peace”) is also one of the names of God, as is the 
word Ani (“I”) in Mishnah Sukkah 4:5, and in Hillel’s state- 
ment (Suk. 53a) “If Ani is here, all is here,” it is given the same 
connotation. 

Reference is made to a “Name of 12 letters” and a “Name 
of 42 letters” (Ked. 71a). Of the former, it is stated that “it used 
to be entrusted to everyone, but when unruly men increased, 
it was confided only to the pious of the priesthood and they 
used to pronounce it indistinctly (“swallowed it”) while their 
priestly brethren were chanting the benediction.” R. Tarfon, 
who was a kohen, states that he once heard the high priest 
thus muttering it. Similarly the 42-lettered Name is entrusted 
only to those of exceptionally high moral character. Rashi 
(ad loc.) states that these names have been lost. According to 
the kabbalists the prayer Anna be-Khoah, found in the prayer 
book, and consisting of 42 words, is connected with this latter 
name. Finally it should be mentioned that to the rabbis it is 
definite that the Tetragrammaton denotes God in His attribute 
of mercy and Elohim (which in fact means a “judge” (cf. Ex. 
22:8, 27)) denotes Him in His attribute of justice. 


[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 


In Kabbalah 

The names of God play different roles in the kabbalistic lit- 
erature. According to a magical tradition adopted by *Nah- 
manides, there is a reading of the Torah as a continuum of di- 
vine names. Though he asserted that this reading is lost, other 
kabbalists, especially the ecstatic ones, adopted this theory in 
order to interpret the biblical verses as combinations of di- 
vine names. Following some discussions found in *Hasidei 
Ashkenaz, in this kabbalistic school, the divine names, the 
Tetragrammaton, and the name of 72 letters, serve as a vital 
part of the mystical technique. According to the theosophi- 
cal-theurgical kabbalists, the various divine names point to 
each of the divine powers, or sefirot, and they serve both as 
symbols for those powers and instruments to unify them. Ina 
few cases, kabbalists assume that in the Bible there is no name 
that points to the highest divine realm. In practical Kabbalah, 
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recipes based on divine names, imagined to achieve a variety 


of magical acts, abound. 
[Moshe Idel (2™4 ed.)] 


In Medieval Jewish Philosophy 

The multiple names of God in the Bible posed a special prob- 
lem for medieval Jewish philosophers. Concerned to defend 
and explicate God's absolute unity, they found it necessary to 
treat the divine names in a way that eliminates any suggestion 
of plurality in God’s being. They either reduced the multiple 
names to a single common meaning or showed that, among 
the numerous names, one alone was the proper and exclusive 
name of God. *Saadiah Gaon held that the two most widely 
used scriptural names, yHwH and “Elohim, have a single 
meaning. This is in marked contrast to the above-mentioned 
teaching that one name stands for God’s attribute of mercy 
and the other for His attribute of justice. 

*Judah Halevi, Abraham *Ibn Daud, *Maimonides, and 
Joseph *Albo all emphasized the Tetragrammaton as the only 
proper name of God. Judah Halevi held that all the other 
names “are predicates and attributive descriptions, derived 
from the way His creatures are affected by His decrees and 
measures” (Kuzari, 2:2; 4:1-3). 

Maimonides declared that, except for YHwH, “All the 
names of God that are to be found in any of the books derive 
from actions” (Guide of the Perplexed, 1:61-64), but only the 
Tetragrammaton “gives a clear and unequivocal indication 
of His essence,’ a view which is shared by Albo (Sefer ha-Ik- 
karim, 2:28). For Halevi the meaning of YHwH is hidden, and 
for Ibn Daud it refers to God as master of the universe. The 
philosophers identified God as creator, first cause, first mover, 
first being, or necessary existence, but none of these technical 
philosophic terms can be considered names of God. 


In Modern Jewish Philosophy 

From Moses *Mendelssohn through Martin *Buber, modern 
Jewish philosophy exhibits two main tendencies with respect 
to the names of God. One line, moving from Mendelssohn 
through such thinkers as Solomon *Formstecher, Samuel 
*Hirsh, Nachman *Krochmal, and Hermann *Cohen, treats 
the names of God as primarily metaphysical. In his German 
translation of the Bible, Mendelssohn renders yHWwH as “the 
Eternal”; Formstecher speaks of God as the “World-Soul”; and 
Krochmal conceives Him as “Absolute Spirit.” In his extensive 
discussion of the traditional divine names, Cohen interprets 
all of them as pointing to God’s unity and His uniqueness. 
YHWH refers to God as absolute Being; Ehyeh-asher-ehyeh 
(Ex. 3:14) relates to His eternal and unchanging nature; and 
*Shekhinah, translated by Cohen as “Absolute Rest; refers to 
the unchanging divine nature. 

In contrast, Franz *Rosenzweig and Martin Buber view 
the names as primarily religious and personalistic. In their 
translation of the Bible, they render yHwu by the personal 
pronouns you or HE. Ehyeh names the God who is always 
present to man and constantly participates in human con- 
cerns. Thus, Buber interprets Exodus 3:14 as saying, “I again 
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and again stand by those whom I befriend; and I would have 
you know indeed that I befriend you.” They consider the phil- 
osophic interpretation of the names as seriously inadequate 
in its failure to grasp the personal-religious reality which is 
fundamental to Judaism. Turning in a radically different direc- 
tion, Mordecai *Kaplan developed a purely naturalistic con- 
ception of God. He refers to Him as “The Power that makes 
for salvation” and interprets this as “The Power that makes for 
the fulfillment of all valid ideals.” 
[Marvin Fox] 
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GODAL, ERIC (1898-1969), German cartoonist. Born in Ber- 
lin, Godal began drawing topical illustrations and cartoons for 
Acht Uhr Abendblatt when in his twenties. He drew some of 
the first cartoons of Hitler and his stormtroopers, and when 
the Nazis seized power in 1933 escaped from Berlin when the 
men sent to arrest him surrounded the wrong house. Godal 
went to Prague, where he worked for the anti-Nazi daily Prager 
Mittag and for the satirical weekly Der Simplicus which had 
been founded as an answer to the famous weekly Simplicis- 
simus of Munich, which had by then accepted the Nazi line. 
Godal reached the U.S. before World War 11 and contributed 
to various papers there. He returned to Germany in 1954 and 
worked for the Hamburger Abendblatt and the woman's mag- 
azine Constanze. Together with Rolf Italiaander he published 
the book Teenagers in 1958, combining essays and illustrations 
which attempted to explain the feelings of the first generation 
born after World War 11. Godal visited Israel in 1968 to write 
a series of illustrated articles. His memoirs, Kein Talent zum 
Tellerwaescher, were published in 1969. 


GODDARD, PAULETTE (Pauline Marion Levy; 1911-1990), 
US. film actress. Born in Long Island, New York, Goddard was 
the only child of a Mormon mother and a Jewish father. She 
began her public career as a child model at a local depart- 
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ment store and debuted in the Ziegfeld Follies at age 13. She 
went to Hollywood in 1931, where she had bit parts in several 
films. In 1932 she appeared as one of the 20 original chorus 
girls, known as the “Goldwyn Girls,” in the Eddie Cantor film 
‘The Kid from Spain, along with such young starlets as Lucille 
Ball, Betty Grable, and Jane Wyman. That year, Charlie Chap- 
lin chose her to star opposite him as the waif in Modern Times 
(1936). They were subsequently secretly married, but by 1940 
the couple split up and they were divorced in 1942. In 1939 her 
performance in the films The Women and The Cat and the Ca- 
nary landed her a 10-year contract with Paramount, and she 
rose to become one of the studio's top film stars during the 
1940s. She starred once again with Chaplin in his first talk- 
ing film, The Great Dictator (1940). In 1944 she married ac- 
tor-director Burgess Meredith (they divorced in 1950). They 
produced and starred in Diary of a Chambermaid (1946). 
Among Goddard's other films were The Ghost Breakers (1940); 
Northwest Mounted Police (1940); Second Chorus (1940); Pot 
o Gold (1941); Hold Back the Dawn (1941); Nothing but the 
Truth (1941); The Lady Has Plans (1942); Reap the Wild Wind 
(1942); The Forest Rangers (1942); So Proudly We Hail (1943), 
for which she was nominated for a Best Supporting Actress 
Oscar; The Crystal Ball (1943); Standing Room Only (1944); I 
Love a Soldier (1944); Kitty (1945); Suddenly It’s Spring (1947); 
Unconquered (1947); An Ideal Husband (1947); On Our Merry 
Way (1948); Hazard (1948); Bride of Vengeance (1949); Anna 
Lucasta (1949); Charge of the Lancers (1954); and The Unholy 
Four (1954). 

Goddard left the film industry in the mid-1950s and 
moved to Europe, where, in 1958, she married novelist Er- 
ich Maria Remarque. She made her last film appearance in 
1964 in Time of Indifference and in 1972 performed in the Tv 
movie The Snoop Sisters. Upon her death, she bequeathed a 
large amount of money to the Hebrew University and to New 
York University. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Morella, Paulette: The Adventurous Life 
of Paulette Goddard (1985); C. Chaplin, My Autobiography, (1993); J. 
Gilbert, Opposite Attraction: The Lives of Erich Maria Remarque and 
Paulette Goddard (1995). 


[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


GODEFROI, MICHAEL HENRI (1813-1882), Dutch lawyer 
and statesman, who was the first Jew to hold a cabinet post in 
Holland and the first Jewish member of the Second Chamber 
of Parliament. Born into an emancipated Jewish family in Am- 
sterdam, Godefroi became a judge of the Provincial Court of 
North Holland in 1846 and in 1849 entered the Second Cham- 
ber of the Dutch Parliament where he remained until 1881. He 
became minister of justice from 1860 to 1862 after having re- 
jected earlier offers to become a minister, and drafted a new 
legal code on the Council of State. Through his sister he was 
connected to the *Asser family. Godefroi was active in Jewish 
affairs as a member of the Hoofdcommissie tot de Zaken der 
Israélieten from 1844 to 1860, serving as its chairman from 
1854. In 1857 he induced the Dutch government to defer its 
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trade agreement with Switzerland until that country granted 
equal rights to her Jews. Likewise, in 1876 he successfully op- 
posed the ratification of the Dutch-Romanian commercial 
agreement because of Romania's persecution of Jews. 


[Henriette Boas / Bart Wallet (2"4 ed.)] 


GODIK, GIORA (1918-1977), Israeli impressario. Born in 
Warsaw, Godik reached Palestine during World War 11, and 
later established himself as manager of soloists from abroad. 
He presented West Side Story performed by an American com- 
pany, and then started production of musicals in Hebrew. My 
Fair Lady was a financial success in 1964, and was surpassed 
two years later by Fiddler on the Roof. Godik then promoted 
musicals written in Israel with less financial success; in 1967 he 
presented Casablan. In 1972 he moved to West Germany. 


GODINER, SAMUEL NISSAN (Shmuel Nisn; 1893-1942), 
Soviet Yiddish poet. Born in Telchan, Belorussia, Godiner 
moved to Warsaw as a teenager, became active in the Rus- 
sian Social Revolutionary movement, was recruited into the 
Russian army in 1912, and was wounded in battle two years 
later. In 1918, he was taken prisoner by the Austrian army but 
escaped and rejoined the Russian army. From 1921 to 1923 he 
attended a Soviet literary institute in Moscow. His first short 
stories, published after 1921, dealt with the Russian civil war 
and employed the impressionistic symbolic style of the Kiev 
novelists Dovid *Bergelson and *Der Nister. His later short 
stories followed the requirements of socialist realism. Godin- 
ers most popular novel was Der Mentsh mit der Biks (“The 
Man with the Rifle,” 2 vols., 1928). He translated Russian nov- 
els into Yiddish and wrote a drama Dzhim Kuperkop (“Jim 
Coopercop,’ 1930). Godiner traveled to Birobidzhan several 
times and helped found Jewish schools and libraries there. In 
June, 1941, when the Germans invaded Russia, he left Moscow 
to fight with the partisans and died in battle. His short novel, 
Zaveler Trakt (“Blocked Highway,’ 1938), was reprinted post- 
humously in New York in 1950. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 2 (1958), 3f.; Y. Levin, in: S.N. Go- 
diner, Zaveler Trakt (1950), 5-8. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Bron- 
shteyn, Atake (1931), 194-218; A. Abtshuk, Etyudn un Materyaln 


(1932), 27-29, 50-51, 61. 
[Sol Liptzin / Marc Miller (2"4 ed.)] 


GODINEZ, FELIPE (c. 1585-c. 1639), Spanish playwright. 
Born in Moguer, Godinez became famous as a preacher in Se- 
ville. Jewish sympathies remained strong in his “New Chris- 
tian” family: one of his grandparents was penanced by the 
Inquisition and an uncle fled to North Africa, where he re- 
verted to Judaism. Old Testament themes inspired a number of 
Godinez’ plays - El divino Isaac, Las lagrimas de David, Aman 
y Mardoqueo o la reina Esther, Los trabajos de Job, and Judit y 
Holofernes. Of these, Los trabajos de Job is memorable for its 
pathetic evocation of the trials of its hero. Godinez also wrote 
works on the lives of Christian saints, as well as some comedies 
of intrigue typical of the period, notably Aun de noche alumbra 
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el sol. The biblical works are considered his best. Godinez was 
arrested by the Inquisition and in November 1624 appeared at 
an auto-de-fé - one of the very few dramatists of the Spanish 
Golden Age to appear at an auto-de-fé in person. His prop- 
erty was confiscated, and he was deprived of his ecclesiasti- 
cal offices and imprisoned for two years. After his release he 
moved to Madrid, where he was accepted in literary circles, 
although writers like Lope de Vega (1562-1635) satirized him 
because of his Jewish origin. Godinez nevertheless agreed to 
deliver Lope de Vega’s funeral oration. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Méndez Bejarano, Histoire de la Juiverie 
de Séville (1922), 195-213; A. Valbuena Prat, Historia de la literatura es- 
pafiola, 2 (1946), 148-9, 151; E. Diez Echarri and J.M. Roca Franquesa, 
Historia de la literatura espanola e hispanoamericana (1960), 513-4; 
C. Menéndez Onrubia, in: Segismundo, 25-26 (1977), 89-130; M.S. 
Carrasco Urgoiti, in: Nueva Revista de Filologia Hispdnica, 30 (1981), 
546-73; P. Bolafios Donoso, La obra dramdatica de Felipe Godinez; 
trayectoria de un dramaturgo marginado (1983); G. Vega Garcia-Lu- 
engos, Problemas de un dramaturgo del Siglo del Oro. Estudios sobre 
Felipe Godinez, con dos comedias inéditas: La Reina Ester, Ludovico 


el Piadoso (1986). 
[Kenneth R. Scholberg] 


GODOWSKY, LEOPOLD (1870-1983), pianist. Born in Sos- 
hly near Vilna, he was a child prodigy and early embarked on 
a widely acclaimed international concert career. His enquiries 
into the fundamentals of pianistic technique led him to the 
composition of etudes and pieces for both the elementary and 
virtuoso level, with special attention to left-hand technique. 
He also edited some of the standard etude works. 

His son, also called LEOPOLD GODOWSKY (1900-1983), 
was a U.S. violinist and co-inventor, with Leopold *Mannes, 
of the Kodachrome color process. Though photography was 
only Godowsky’s hobby, he was best known for his pioneering 
work in the development of color film. He was born in Chi- 
cago, but spent much of his youth in Berlin and in Vienna, 
where his father held prominent positions for several years. 
Godowsky met Leopold Mannes in a school in Connecticut 
when they were both 16 years old. While still at school, they 
began experimenting to find a successful method of produc- 
ing color film. They built a camera with three lenses and three 
filters, one for each primary color, and superimposed them 
ona single plate. Eventually, they produced a double-layered 
plate on which part of the spectrum could be photographed. 
Working at the Eastman Kodak laboratories in Rochester, N.Y., 
they succeeded by 1935 in developing three-color motion-pic- 
ture film, and soon after followed with the process for stills. 
In 1938 they initiated research for Kodacolor, Ektacolor, and 
Ektachrome film and in 1939 they left Rochester. Godowsky 
built his own laboratory on his estate in Connecticut for fur- 
ther experiments. In addition, Godowsky was the first violinist 
of the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra and played in the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic. 


°GOEBBELS, PAUL JOSEF (1897-1945), Nazi leader and 
propaganda minister. Exempted from military service dur- 
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ing World War 1 because of his clubfoot, Goebbels received 
a Ph.D. in literature and history in 1920. After some political 
searching, he made several unsuccessful attempts to write for 
liberal papers, most of which happened to be owned by Jews. 
He joined the Nazi Party in 1922. He never forgot his failure 
with liberal newspapers. After some soul-searching, Goebbels 
resolutely backed Hitler in the party’s factional intrigues. In 
1926 he was appointed Gauleiter (“district head”) of Berlin, 
where he succeeded in building a strong party organization 
out of insignificant beginnings. The Nazi success at the polls 
in the early 1930s was due to a considerable extent to the pro- 
pagandist genius of Goebbels, who had become chief of the 
party's propaganda department at the beginning of 1929. Ap- 
pointed minister for people's information and propaganda af- 
ter the Nazi accession to power, he became virtual dictator of 
Germany’s communications media and artistic life. Goebbels’ 
Manichean philosophy of a charismatic hero-leader opposed 
by powers of darkness (the latter personified by the Jew) was 
reflected in his propaganda. He was one of the instigators of 
the anti-Jewish boycott of April 1, 1933, and of *Kristallnacht 
(1938), organizing the latter in Berlin and participating in the 
Nazi conference dealing with the aftermath of the pogrom, in 
which heavy sanctions were imposed on the Jews. Continu- 
ally demanding new oppressive measures against the Jews, he 
was among the initiators of the *Final Solution (see *Holo- 
caust, General Survey), doing his best to incite the killers by 
various propaganda methods. As Gauleiter of Berlin he strove 
to make it judenrein, i.e., “cleanse” it of its Jewish population. 
Goebbels stayed with Hitler to the end, killing himself and his 
family after Hitler's suicide. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L.P. Lochner, Goebbels’ Diaries 1942-1943 
(1948); H. Heiber, Josef Goebbels (Ger., 1962); R. Manvell and H. 
Fraenkel, Doctor Goebbels (1960); E.K. Bramstead, Goebbels and Na- 
tional Socialist Propaganda 1925-1945 (1965). 


[Yehuda Reshef] 


°GOERING, HERMANN WILHELM (1893-1946), Nazi 
leader. A fighter pilot during World War 1, Goering was 
awarded the highest military decoration (“Pour le Mérite”). 
In 1922 he joined the Nazi Party, becoming the first leader of 
its storm troops (sA). He was at Hitler’s side during the Mu- 
nich putsch of Nov. 9, 1923, and suffered a thigh wound, which 
caused his life-long drug addiction. He stood by Hitler through 
all the party’s vicissitudes, boasting of being his leader’s most 
faithful paladin. He participated in the intrigues that brought 
the Nazis to power and was appointed Hitler’s minister of air 
transport and Prussian prime minister. In the latter capacity 
he formed the *Gestapo. Goering created the Nazi Air Force 
(Luftwaffe) and planned its strategies; he was as much respon- 
sible for its initial successes as for its later failures. In 1936 he 
was appointed “Plenipotentiary for the Four-Year Plan” to pre- 
pare Germany economically for war. Goering decided to use 
the property of German Jewry for financing Germany’s rear- 
mament, and he utilized his office to organize its expropria- 
tion. In the spring of 1938 he promulgated a set of orders oblig- 
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ing German Jewry, which by then included the Jews of Austria, 
to declare and register their property. The *Kristallnacht in 
1938 gave him the opportunity to realize his plans and set his 
“aryanization” into action to expropriate Jewish businesses and 
property. On Nov. 12, 1938, Goering convened a conference of 
Nazi officials and experts, including Josef *Goebbels and Rein- 
hard *Heydrich. The conference decided to impose a fine of a 
billion marks on Germany’s Jews to expiate the murder of vom 
Rath. Furthermore, all Jewish property was to be taken over 
by the Reich and the owners indemnified with government 
low-interest bonds at a price lower than the real value. Goer- 
ing’s expropriation methods later served as a pattern for loot- 
ing Jewish property in the countries occupied during World 
War 11. Continuing the policy set by the November Confer- 
ence, on Jan. 24, 1939, Goering appointed Heydrich head of 
the newly formed central organization for Jewish emigration, 
the “Zentralstelle fuer juedische Auswanderung.” At the start 
of World War 11, Goering was appointed Hitler’s successor. He 
organized the plunder of the occupied countries, especially 
the Soviet Union. He collaborated with Alfred *Rosenberg 
in confiscating Jewish collections of art and used the loot to 
enlarge his own private collection. On July 31, 1941, Goering 
charged Heydrich with the implementation of Hitler’s decision 
on the “Final Solution” (see *Holocaust, General Survey). He 
sent a representative to attend the *Wannsee Conference. He 
was involved in every phase of the destruction of European 
Jews and knew their fate. He was a fanatical antisemite (see 
his remarks at the Nov. 12, 1938 conference), but according to 
some authorities he saved individual Jews, at least before the 
start of the destruction process. With the decline of Germany's 
fortunes, Goering’s influence waned. The failures of his Luft- 
waffe and his indolence and corruption made Hitler lose faith 
in him. Before committing suicide, Hitler stripped him of all 
his offices and had him arrested. Goering was condemned to 
death by the Nuremberg International Military Tribunal as a 
major war criminal, specific reference being made to his deci- 
sive role in the extermination of the Jews. He poisoned himself 
before the execution could take place. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Trial of the Major War Criminals (1947), 
index; Nazi Conspiracy and Aggression (1949; includes indictment of 
Goering); W. Frischauer, Rise and Fall of Hermann Goering (1951); 
R. Manuell and H. Fraenkel, Hermann Goering (1962); E. David- 
son, Trial of the Germans (1966), ch. 3; C. Bewley, Hermann Goering 
and the Third Reich (1962), 337-54; G.M. Gilbert, Nuremberg Diary 


(1947), 185-216. 
[Yehuda Reshef] 


GOERITZ, MATHIAS (1915.-1990), Mexican artist and ar- 
chitect. Born in Danzig, Germany, the grandson of a painter, 
Goeritz studied in Berlin. Art historian in the National Gal- 
lery of Art in Berlin, he was forced to leave Germany in 1941 
by the Nazis. He lived two years in Spain and in 1949 went to 
the University of Guadalajara, Mexico, where he helped con- 
struct a museum and later executed the plan for two 195 feet 
(60 meters) high towers on the north highway to Mexico City. 
He was interested in religious motives and liturgical art. He 
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also took part in the design of the Magen David Synagogue 
of Mexico City. 


GOERLITZ, town in Silesia, Germany. The earliest extant 
sources attest to the presence of a Jewish community at the 
beginning of the 14‘ century but it was probably even older. 
It is known that there was a Judengasse on which both Jews 
and non-Jews were living in 1307. The cemetery dates from 
1325, and the community owned a bathhouse and a synagogue 
as well. In this period the only occupation pursued by Jews 
which is attested in the sources was that of moneylending. 
The persecutions in the wake of the *Black Death brought the 
community to an end in 1349, but it was reestablished in 1364. 
After their expulsion in 1389, Jews were permitted to stay in 
Goerlitz only to participate in trade fairs. 

Shortly before 1849 a new community was founded. A 
cemetery was acquired in 1850; the first synagogue was con- 
secrated in 1870 and the second in 1911; the latter was de- 
stroyed in 1938. In 1880 there were 643 Jews in Goerlitz. In 
1932, even before the Nazi regime, ritual slaughter was pro- 
hibited in Goerlitz. Separate areas for Jewish merchants were 
set up in the marketplace on Aug. 30, 1935. The number of 
Jews decreased rapidly, from 600 in 1931 to 376 in 1933 and 
134 in 1939. The remnants of the community were wiped out 
during World War 11. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: FJ Ww, 98-99; Germ Jud, 1 (1963), 504; 2 (1968), 
282-3; Neubauer, Cat, no. 194. 
[Bernhard Brilling] 


°GOETHE, JOHANN WOLFGANG VON (1749-1832), Ger- 
man writer. As a boy, Goethe acquired a thorough knowledge 
of *Luther’s translation of the Bible, which left its mark on his 
conversation, letters, and literary work. Among his youthful 
projects were a “biblical, prose-epic poem” Joseph and several 
dramatic pieces on biblical subjects (Isabel, Ruth, Selima, Der 
Thronfolger Pharaos), none of which has been passed on to us; 
only fragments of the tragedy Belsazar, written in alexandrine 
verse, have survived. Goethe also mentions, among “youthful 
sins” which he condemned to the fire, a work inspired by the 
history of Samson. His notebooks show him wrestling with the 
Hebrew alphabet and with the Judeo-German dialect (Juden- 
deutsch) which he heard on visits to the Judengasse of his native 
Frankfurt. He records how, on one such occasion, when part 
of the ghetto burned down, he helped to quench the flames 
while other youngsters jeered at the hapless Jews. Goethe even 
planned a novel in which seven brothers and sisters were to 
correspond in seven languages, including Judendeutsch; a sur- 
viving Judenpredigt written in that dialect has been dated on 
1768. In 1771 he reviewed Isachar Falkensohn *Behr’s Gedichte 
eines polnischen Juden. He thought very highly of the poetic 
quality of the Hebrew bible; his own translation of the Song of 
Songs (1775) proves his knowledge of the original text. 
Goethe's Faust has almost 200 passages containing bib- 
lical parallels, beginning with the “Prologue in Heaven,” for 
which the first chapters of Job served as a model, and end- 
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ing with the final scene of Faust’s death, which was inspired 
by the biblical and talmudic accounts of the death of Moses. 
In the explanatory prose parts of his late collection of po- 
ems West-dstlicher Divan he integrated an extensive study on 
Israel in der Wiiste, which deals with the role of Moses and 
the Israelite people. 

After he moved to Weimar in 1775, Goethe's social life 
brought him into contact with many Jewish and converted 
Jewish intellectuals and artists, including Heinrich *Heine, 
who did not impress him, and Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, 
whom he loved. Goethe allowed the artist Moritz *Oppenheim 
to paint his portrait and to illustrate his poetic idyll Hermann 
und Dorothea (1798). He opposed legislation aimed at liberal- 
izing the position of Jews in German society. In general, how- 
ever, contemporary Judaism did not play a major role in his 
work. Goethe’s many Jewish biographers include Albert Biel- 
schowsky, Ludwig Geiger, Richard Moritz Meyer, Eduard En- 
gel, Georg Simmel, Emil *Ludwig, Friedrich *Gundolf, Georg 
*Brandes, Richard Friedenthal and Hans Mayer. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Deutschlaender, Goethe und das Alte Tes- 
tament (1923), incl. bibl.; H. Teweles, Goethe und die Juden (1925); G. 
Janzer, Goethe und die Bibel (1929), incl. bibl.; M. Waldman, Goethe 
and the Jews (1934); R. Eberhard, Goethe und das Alte Testament 
(1935), incl. bibl.; A. Spire, in: E.J. Finbert (ed.), Aspects du génie 
dIsraél (1950), 183-99. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Barner, “150 Jahre 
nach seinem Tod: Goethe und die Juden,’ in: BBI, 63 (1982), 75-82; A. 
Muschg, “Mehr Licht fiir ein Aergernis. Goethe und die Juden,” in: 
FAZ, Nr. 223 (Sept. 26, 1987); N. Oellers, “Goethe und Schiller in ihrem 
Verhaeltnis zum Judentum,” in: H.O. Horch und H. Denkler (eds), 
Conditio Judaica. Judentum, Antisemitismus und deutschrsprachige 
Literatur vom 18. Jh. bis zum Ersten Weltkrieg. Part 1 (1988), 108-30; 
W. Barner, Von Rahel Varnhagen bis Friedrich Gundolf. Juden als 
deutsche Goethe-Verehrer (1992); F.R. Lachman, “Was das Judentum 
dazu sagt: Goethe u. das Judentum,” in: Aufbau, America’s only Ger- 
man-Jewish publication, 58:7 (1992), 17, 20; G. Hartung, “Goethe und 
die Juden,’ in: Weimarer Beitrdge, 40 (1994), 398-416; K. Feilchenfeldt, 
“Goethe im Kreis seiner Berliner Verehrergemeinde 1793-1832,” in: 
C. Perels (ed.), “Ein Dichter hatte uns alle geweckt”: Goethe und die 
literarische Romantik (1999), 201-14. J. Stenzel and O. Hoeher, “Die 
Verschrobenheit eines veralteten Unsinns. Goethes, Judenpredigt,” 
in: JBDFDH (2000), 1-26; A. Weber (ed.), “Aufserdem waren sie ja 
auch Menschen.” Goethes Begegnung mit Juden und dem Judentum 


(2000). 
[Sol Liptzin / Anne Bohnenkamp-Renken (24 ed.)] 


GOETSCHEL, JULES (1908-1981), Swiss lawyer, educated 
in Basle and Paris, politician and communal leader. Under 
the impact of National Socialism Goetschel turned to the So- 
cial Democratic party and was elected member of the can- 
tonal parliament of Basle-city (1949-68) and its president for 
1967-68. In his inauguration speech he spoke of the long route 
of Basle Jews towards gaining social acceptance. He was active 
in the affairs of the Basle Jewish community, especially for the 
Jewish home for the aged, La Charmille. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Wichers, “Juedinnen und Juden in der 


Politik” in: H. Haumann (ed.), Achthundert Jahre Juden in Basel 


(2005), 223f. 
[Uri Kaufmann (2"¢ ed.)] 
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GOETTINGEN, city in Germany. Jews are first mentioned 
there in the 13" century. The community, composed of a dozen 
families, had a synagogue and paid 42% of the city’s taxes. It 
was destroyed in 1350 during the *Black Death persecutions, 
but in 1370 a charter giving protection to the Jews of the city 
was re-endorsed. In 1591 the Jews were expelled from Goet- 
tingen. Several resettled in the city at the end of the 17" cen- 
tury, and in 1718 Jews were given permission to acquire real 
property. In the university quarter their numbers were lim- 
ited to three families. Some Hebrew printing took place in 
Goettingen. Abraham Jagel’s Lekah Tov was published there 
in 1742, and Hebrew type was also used in A.G. Wachner’s An- 
tiquitates Hebraeorum (1742-43). The community numbered 
43 in 1833, 265 in 1871, 661 (1.75% of the total population) in 
1910, 410 in 1933, and 173 in 1939. In 1859 there was appointed 
at Goettingen University the first Jew to become a professor 
in a German university, the mathematician Moritz Abraham 
*Stern. The university was noted for its biblical scholars, most 
of whom were champions of the documentary hypothesis, 
from J.G. *Eichhorn and G.H.A. *Ewald to Paul de *Lagarde 
and Julius *Wellhausen. When James *Franck, the Nobel 
prizewinner, resigned his chair in 1933, a number of profes- 
sors demanded that he be tried for sabotage; six other Jewish 
professors were put on compulsory leave, among them the 
mathematicians Otto *Neugebauer and Richard *Courant, 
as well as Nikolaus *Pevsner, and Eugen *Caspary. The syna- 
gogue was burned down on Kristallnacht. In March and June 
1942, 150 Jews were deported; including those who had sought 
refuge in other localities, 267 local Jews were murdered by the 
Nazis during the Holocaust. There were 26 Jews living in Goet- 
tingen in 1965, bolsterd in the 1990s by immigrants from the 
former Soviet Union. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Germ Jud, 2 (1968), 296-8; Yad Vashem Ar- 
chives; PKG. 


GOFFMAN, ERVING MANUAL (1922-1982), Canadian 
sociologist and ethnographer. The son of Ukrainian Jewish 
immigrants, Goffman was born in Mannville, Alberta, and 
raised in Dauphin, Manitoba, near Winnipeg. He was edu- 
cated at the University of Manitoba, the University of Toronto 
(B.A., 1945) and the University of Chicago (M.A., 1949; Ph.D., 
1953). He held academic appointments at the University of 
Chicago (1952-54), the National Institute of Mental Health, 
Bethesda, Maryland (1954-57), the University of California, 
Berkeley (1958-68; full professor, 1962); and the University of 
Pennsylvania, where he was the Benjamin Franklin Profes- 
sor of Anthropology and Sociology from 1968 until his death 
from cancer in 1982. 

Goffman practiced a form of sociology that he developed 
largely in opposition to the prevailing “value-free” quantita- 
tive methods in favor in the 1940s and 1950s. Using qualita- 
tive methods of subtle, sophisticated critical observation, he 
focused on personal interactions in public places and devel- 
oped a system of classification and categorization of everyday 
behaviors, which he referred to as the “interaction order.” He 
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understood these behaviors in terms of a strategic “presenta- 
tion of self?’ of “impression management” and interpersonal 
“dramaturgy.’ Though Goffman’s work was immensely influ- 
ential among sociologists, the quality of his writing as well 
as the ironies implicit in his portraits of people performing 
or representing their own identities made his work influen- 
tial with a wider, more literary, audience outside academic 
sociology. 

Goffman’s first major book, and probably still his best 
known, was The Presentation of Self in Everyday Life (1959), 
in which he set forth his basic insights and established the 
metaphorical language he was to use in all of his published 
work. Asylums (1961) was based on an ethnographic study he 
had conducted at St. Elizabeth's, a federal mental hospital in 
Washington, D.c., in 1955-57, under the sponsorship of the 
National Institute of Mental Health. Here he developed his 
ideas about the deforming effects on those caught in “total 
institutions” — not only the inmates but the managers as well. 
It is safe to say that these two books are among the most in- 
fluential sociological publications of the post-World War 11 
era. His other major publications, Stigma (1963), Behavior in 
Public Places (1963), Strategic Interaction (1969), Relations in 
Public: Micro-Studies of the Public Order (1971), Frame Anal- 
ysis: Essays on the Organization of Experience (1974), Gender 
Advertisements (1979), and Forms of Talk (1981), extend and 
elaborate his observations and theory. 

Goffman’s interest in acting and game behaviors ex- 
tended beyond his published work. He is said to have been 
an avid poker and blackjack player, and while at Berkeley in 
the 1960s he actually trained as a blackjack dealer and worked 
at a Las Vegas casino. 

[Drew Silver (274 ed.)] 


GOFNAH (Gufnah, or Bet Gufnin; Heb. 7353), town in N. 
Judea that is first mentioned in the Second Temple period. The 
Talmud refers to it as Bet Gufnin, a name derived from the 
Hebrew root gefen (“vine”). Gofnah replaced Timnah as the 
center of a toparchy in the time of Herod and continued to 
occupy this position in later times (Jos., Wars, 1:45} 3:55; Pliny, 
Historia Naturalis, 5:15, 30). In the middle of the first century 
B.C.E., the inhabitants of Gofnah were sold into slavery by the 
Roman general Cassius for failure to pay taxes, but they were 
freed shortly afterward by Antonius. The city was part of the 
area under the command of Hananiah b. Johanan in 66 C.E. 
during the Jewish War. Vespasian occupied it in 68 C.E., es- 
tablished a garrison there, and concentrated the priests and 
other important persons who had surrendered to him in the 
city (Jos., Wars, 6:115). Gofnah is also mentioned in the Tal- 
mud as a city of priests (Ber. 44a; TJ, Taan. 4:8, 69a). In the 
Middle Ages it continued to exist as Gafeniyyah. It is marked 
as a road station on the Peutinger Map; Eusebius places it 15 
miles (24 km.) north of Jerusalem on the road to Neapolis 
(Onom. 168:16). Remains found there include a Jewish tomb 
with inscribed ossuaries, one of which mentions a Judah, son 
of Eleazar (in Aramaic); a Greek inscription, Salome daugh- 
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ter of Iakeimos, in a burial cave; a Roman villa; and a Byzan- 
tine church. 

On the site of historical Gofnah there is now the Arab vil- 
lage of Jifna, which in 1967 had 655 inhabitants, of which 538 
were Christians and the rest Muslims (for the number of in- 
habitants in the 19» century, see Bagatti’s figures). There were 
961 residents in 1997. One of the folk legends about Jifna refers 
to the hill opposite the village called Jebel ed-Dik (“Mount of 
the Rooster”). Apparently a Jew from Jifna was in Jerusalem 
during the final days of Jesus. When he perceived that Jesus 
had risen from the dead, he immediately converted and when 
arriving back home told his wife what had happened. She re- 
plied that she could not believe it, unless the rooster she had 
just killed and half-plucked would come back to life. Suddenly 
the rooster revived and flew away to the mountain. Its Greek 
Orthodox church of St. George stands on medieval and Byz- 
antine foundations. Another church may exist close to the 
village. Tombs, buildings, installations, and other remains are 
also visible in the vicinity. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Tsafrir, L. Di Segni, and J. Green, Ta- 
bula Imperii Romani. Iudaea - Palaestina. Maps and Gazetteer (1994), 
137; B. Bagatti, Ancient Christian Villages of Samaria (2002), 135-40. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah and Efraim Orni / Shimon Gibson (2™4 ed.)] 


GOG AND MAGOG (Heb. 33371 11a). Gog and Magog are 
first mentioned together in Ezekiel 38-39 in the vision of 
the end of days, where the prophet describes the war of the 
Lord against “Gog, of the land of Magog, the chief prince of 
Meshech and Tubal.” After the ingathering of Israel Gog will 
come up against Israel with many peoples from the furthest 
north to plunder it and carry away spoil. The Lord Himself will 
go to war against Gog and punish him “with pestilence, and 
with blood, and with overflowing rain,” and His name will be 
magnified and sanctified in the eyes of many nations. Gog will 
die in the land of Israel and his place of burial will be called 
“the valley of hamon Gog” and for seven years the inhabitants 
of Israel will use the weapons of the enemy for fuel. 

Since, in the list of the sons of Noah (Gen. 10:2), Magog is 
mentioned as the brother of Gomer and Madai, the most rea- 
sonable identification put forward is with Giges, also known 
as Gogo, king of Lydia, and Magog, with his country. That, 
however, does not affect in any way the symbolic nature of the 
name and the special character of Ezekiel’s vision. Gog and his 
people are not historical enemies of Israel, like Babylonia and 
Assyria. They will attack simply out of a lust for violence and 
with the intention of destroying a peaceful kingdom. Indeed, 
other prophets prophesied about a people that would come up 
from the north to besiege Israel in the end of days, but Ezekiel, 
who prophesied after the destruction of the Temple, fixed the 
date of the last war after the ingathering of the exiles and the 
rebuilding of Jerusalem. 

In the Septuagint the name Gog appears in two other 
places where it is not mentioned in the Hebrew text. In Num- 
bers 24:7, Gog appears instead of Agag, and in Amos 7:1, the 
reading is “Gog,” instead of gizei (“the mowings”). These vari- 
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ants indicate the antiquity of the connection between the war 
of Gog and the advent of the Messiah. Descriptions of the de- 
cisive, final war occupy an important place in the Apocrypha 
(En. 56:5; 1v Ezra 13:5), but the names Gog and Magog ap- 
pear only in the vision of the Hebrew Sibylline Oracles (3:319 
and 512), and even there only as the name of a country be- 
tween the rivers of Ethiopia, a country saturated with blood, 
for which a bitter fate is in store. In the aggadah, the names 
Gog and Magog were reserved for the enemy of Israel in the 
end of days, but the details are very different from those in 
Ezekiel. In Ezekiel, Gog is the king of Magog; in the aggadah, 
Gog and Magog are two parallel names for the same nation. 
Moses had already seen Gog and all his multitude coming 
up against Israel and falling in the valley of Jericho (Mekh. 
Be-Shalah, 2), and Eldad and Medad prophesied concerning 
them (Sanh. 17a). The war of Gog and Magog is in essence a 
war against the Lord, and the whole of Psalm 2 is interpreted 
as referring to it (Av. Zar. 3b; Tanh. Noah 18; Pd-rx 79); God 
Himself will do battle with this enemy. The last of “the ten oc- 
casions of the Shekhinah’s descent to the world” will be in the 
days of Gog and Magog (ARN’, 34, 102). R. Akiva was of the 
opinion that the judgment of Gog would endure for 12 months 
(Eduy. 2:10). This judgment will bring great calamities upon 
Israel that will cause all previous calamities to fade into in- 
significance (Tosef., Ber. 1:13). Eliezer b. Hyrcanus connects it 
with the pangs of the Messiah and the great day of judgment 
(Mekh., Be-Shalah 4: Shab. 118a). The war of Gog and Magog 
will be the final war, after which there will be no servitude, and 
it will presage the advent of the Messiah (Sif. Num. 76, Deut. 
43; Sanh. 97b). In the Palestinian Targums the Messiah plays 
an active role in this war. Gog and Magog and their armies 
will go up to Jerusalem and fall into the hands of the Messi- 
anic king, but the ingathering of the exiles - contrary to what 
is said in Ezekiel - will come only after the victory (Targ. Yer., 
Num. 11:26; ibid., Song 8:4). A kind of compromise is found 
in the Targum, namely, that the house of Israel will conquer 
Gog and his company through the assistance of Messiah the 
son of Ephraim (Targ. Yer., Ex. 40:11; cf. also Targ. Song 4:5). 
In the New Testament vision of John (Rev. 20), the war of 
Gog and Magog takes place at the end of a millennium after 
the first resurrection, and in Sefer Eliyahu (“Book of Elijah’; 
J. Kaufmann (Even Shemuel), ed.), Midreshei Ge’ullah (19547), 
46) Gog and Magog come after the days of the Messiah but 
before the final day of judgment. 

From the biblical sources and the tradition of the rabbis, 
the stories about Gog and Magog passed to the Church Fa- 
thers. At the time of the Gothic migrations it was customary to 
identify the Goths with Gog and Magog. An ancient Christian 
tradition also identified Gog and Magog with the barbarian 
peoples whom Alexander the Great locked away behind iron 
gates next to the Caspian Sea but who are destined to break 
forth in the end of days. During the Islamic conquests, Chris- 
tians identified the Muslim armies with Gog and Magog. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kaufmann Y., Toledot, 3 (1954), 578-83; Ginz- 
berg, Legends, index; P. Volz, Die Eschatologie der juedischen Gemei- 
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nde im neutestamentlichen Zeitalter (1934), 150ff.; J. Klausner, The 
Messianic Idea in Israel (1955); M. Waxman, Galut u-Ge'ulah (1952), 
218-33. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Lust, in: DDD, 373-75. 


GOIIM (Heb. 0712), name appearing in the Bible as “king of 
Goiim? Genesis 14:1, 9 mentions “Tidal king of Goiim,’ as one 
of the kings participating in a war during the time of Abra- 
ham. It has been suggested that Tidal is Tudhaliya, the name 
of five Hittite kings (Heb. OyTn; Ugaritic transliteration Tid'l, 
Tt‘l). Given the unhistorical character of Genesis 14, which 
lumps together names from different periods, it is prob- 
ably futile to attempt to identify the biblical character with 
a specific Hittite Tudhaliya. Another possibility is that Tidal 
of Genesis 14 is borrowed from a Mesopotamian source op- 
posed to Sennacherib king of Assyria (705-681), in which he 
was called Tudhula, “evil offspring” in Sumerian. This would 
be in keeping with the other midrashic names in the chapter 
already observed by medieval Jewish scholars, Bera, “in evil,” 
and Birsha, “in wickedness.” The word goyim is also used to 
indicate “nations” in general. There is an opinion that the con- 
nection between the two usages of the word goyim resembles 
that of ummdn-Manda (“the horde, the armies of ‘Manda’”), 
an ancient term applied to various groups including the bar- 
barian nation that helped the Babylonians destroy Harran 
in 610 B.c.E. Thus, there is reason to believe that the name 
Goiim in Hebrew corresponds to umman, and simply means 
“nations,” and is incomplete for “the nations of...,” the actual 
name of Tidal’s realm having been omitted in translation or 
lost in transmission. The usage in Joshua 12:23 is probably a 
corruption of Goiim to Gilgal (according to Lxx), that is, the 
king Gilgal of Galilee instead of the king of Goiim of Gilgal 
(cf. Isa. 8:23). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Cassuto, in: EM, 2 (1954), 457-8; D. Wise- 
man, Chronicles of Chaldaean Kings (1956), 81, n. to 1. 38; Jean Bot- 
tero, in: Archives Royales de Mari, 7 (1957), 224-5; E.A. Speiser, Genesis 
(Eng., 1964), 107-8; N.M. Sarna, Understanding Genesis (1966), 113. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Tadmor, in: EM, 8:435-36; N. Sarna, JPs 
Torah Genesis (1989), 103-4; M. Astour, in: ABD, 6:551-52. 


GOITEIN, BARUCH BENEDICT (c. 1770-1842), Hungar- 
ian rabbi and author. Goitein was born in the town of Koje- 
tin, Moravia and studied in the yeshivah of Moses *Mintz in 
Budapest. He was appointed rabbi in Hégyesz, in Hungary. 
Goitein’s fame rests upon his Kesef Nivhar, 3 parts, Prague, 
1827-28; repr. of 274 ed., 1966, an examination of, and com- 
mentary on, 160 talmudic themes. Although a product of the 
Hungarian method of study, the close approximation of his 
method with that customary in the Lithuanian yeshivot made 
his work very popular in talmudic circles. He resigned from 
his rabbinical office in 1841 and was succeeded the following 
year by his son ZEVI HIRSCH (Hermann; 1805-1860) author 
of Yedei Moshe (1905) on the 613 commandments. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: P.Z. Schwartz, Shem ha-Gedolim me-Erez 
Hagar, 1 (1914), 216 no. 20. 


[Encyclopaedia Hebraica] 
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GOITEIN, SHLOMO DOV (Fritz; 1900-1985), Orientalist. 
Descended from a Hungarian family of rabbis, Goitein was 
born in Burgkunstadt, a small village in southern Germany. 
He acquired an extensive Jewish education before his student 
years at the University of Frankfurt (1918-23). There he studied 
Arabic and Islam with the scholar Josef *Horovitz, while con- 
tinuing his talmudic training. Upon completing his doctoral 
dissertation, he fulfilled his long-time Zionist ambition to live 
in Palestine. He immigrated there in 1923, and, like so many 
other European university-trained immigrants, taught for four 
years at the Reali School in Haifa. In 1928, three years after the 
founding of the Hebrew University, he joined the faculty of the 
Institute of Oriental Studies there. He was appointed professor 
in 1947 and continued to teach at the Hebrew University un- 
til 1957, when he became professor of Arabic at the University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, until his retirement in 1971. In 
the same year he became a long-term member of the School 
of Historical Studies at the Institute for Advanced Study in 
Princeton, where he lived the remainder of his life. 

From 1938-48 Goitein served the British Mandatory 
government in Palestine as senior education inspector. He 
maintained his early devotion to education in later years. In 
addition to his works in Arab and Judeo-Arabic studies, Goit- 
ein published works on biblical research, including Iyyunim 
ba-Mikra (1958), and works on pedagogy, such as Horaat ha- 
Tanakh (1942) on the teaching of Bible in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools and Horaat ha-Ivrit (1958). In his twenties, he 
composed a play based on the story of a famous Jewish woman 
in the court of one of the counts of medieval France, Pulcellina 
(1927). He also wrote and published Hebrew poems. 

Goitein was a prolific scholar, whose output and influ- 
ence should rightly be compared with that of his contempo- 
rary, Gershom *Scholem - with whom he made the journey 
from Germany to Palestine on the same boat in 1923. His 
bibliography (published by the Ben-Zvi Institute, second, ex- 
panded edition, 2000) contains 737 items. 

Roughly speaking, three more or less distinct periods of 
Goitein’s scholarly career can be discerned, though there was 
considerable overlap of subjects. During the first period, Goit- 
ein published a series of investigations of the religious insti- 
tutions of Islam, such as prayer (Das Gebet im Qoran (1923), 
a summary of his German dissertation), and the Ramadan 
month of fasting, among others. The crowning achievement 
of his studies of early Islam was the publication of the fifth 
volume of al-Baladhuri’s (9** century) historical work Ansab 
al-ashraf (1936). 

During the second period of his research, Goitein dealt 
primarily with the cultural legacy of the Jews of Yemen, a by- 
product of his intensive contact with and ethnographic work 
among Yemenite Jews in Palestine. Among the results of this 
work were Jemenica, a collection of proverbs from central 
Yemen (1934; From the Land of Sheba, 1947) and the publica- 
tion of the account by Hayyim Habshush, who accompanied 
Joseph *Halevy, on his explorations in Yemen (Ar. text, 1941; 
Heb. tr., 1939). His studies of contemporary Yemenite Jewry, 
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whom he considered the “most Jewish and most Arab of all 
Jews,’ had a profound influence on his research on medieval 
Arab Jewry as well. 

In his third period, Goitein was mainly engaged in pub- 
lishing documentary texts from the Cairo *Genizah, from 
which he derived conclusions about the history of the Jews 
in Mediterranean countries and about the general history of 
these texts. Many of his views about relations between Jews 
and Arabs had already begun to form earlier, in articles pub- 
lished in the 1930s and 1940s and in his popular book Jews 
and Arabs - Their Contacts through the Ages (1955; 1974; re- 
printed with new preface by Mark R. Cohen, 2005). But from 
the 1950s on, he concentrated all his energies on researching 
the “historical documents” of the Genizah, a term he coined 
to differentiate the letters, legal documents, marriage con- 
tracts, bills of divorce, and lists from the literary material. In 
his work he continued and deepened the research begun ear- 
lier by such scholars as Jacob *Mann. Goitein went far beyond 
his predecessors, however, because he was a trained Arabist. 
He opened the door to the study of the mass of Judeo-Arabic 
documents from everyday life, something done only sporadi- 
cally by those who came before him. 

Goitein “discovered” the Genizah on a trip to the Hun- 
garian Academy of Sciences in Budapest in 1948, among the 
manuscripts that had previously belonged to the private col- 
lection of David *Kaufmann (1852-1899). A few years later 
in Cambridge and in Oxford he came upon legal documents 
from the Genizah relating to the then largely undocumented 
subject of the medieval India trade. He decided to research 
this topic and continued to work on it after his move to the 
United States in 1957. But, as he later wrote, he soon realized 
that to understand the world of the India merchants, he had 
first to survey the whole Mediterranean. This occupied him 
for the rest of his life, resulting in hundreds of articles and his 
magnum opus, A Mediterranean Society (5 volumes, 1967-88; 
Index volume 1993). 

A Mediterranean Society is a masterpiece, comparable in 
European history to the work of Fernand Braudel on the Medi- 
terranean during the early modern period (Goitein wrote that 
he did not read Braudel until he completed his own work). 
The first volume describes “economic foundations.” Here the 
Jewish merchants and craftsmen of Egypt and other Medi- 
terranean lands come forth, representing not just their eth- 
nic and religious group, but also their economic class. Their 
activities are fully representative of the economic life of the 
majority Muslim population. Thanks to Goitein, the value 
of the Genizah as a source for Islamic history was therefore 
demonstrated. In the second volume, “The Community,” we 
see especially inner Jewish life and also how a minority group 
viewed Muslim government. Even if diachronic factors pre- 
vailed in Jewish communal life, as Goitein maintained, a re- 
flection of the environment is visible in many of the pages of 
this book, too. The “Family” takes centerstage in the third vol- 
ume. Even this fundamental cell of Jewish life shows the im- 
print of the Islamic milieu, as Goitein himself saw. In “Daily 
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Life” (vol. 4), Goitein surveyed material culture as reflected 
in the Genizah. His discussions of the city, domestic architec- 
ture, clothing, food, as well as other aspects of quotidian exis- 
tence - similar to the “structures of everyday life” portrayed in 
the first volume of Braudel’s Civilisation matérielle, économie 
et capitalisme: Xv*-xvitl siécle (1967) make this volume, like 
the one on economic foundations, as much a contribution to 
general as to Jewish history. In the final volume, “The Indi- 
vidual, Goitein writes a fascinating study of the mentalité of 
the Mediterranean Arabic-speaking Jew. 

The period covered by A Mediterranean Society, roughly 
1000 to 1250, was a particularly lenient period of Jewish his- 
tory under Islam. Goitein wrote the entire work while living in 
the United States and conceded (in the introduction to vol. 2) 
that his experience living in open, capitalist America had had 
an impact on his reconstruction of life in the Genizah world. 
He was sometimes criticized for this and for being anachronis- 
tic (H.H. Ben-Sasson in Zion, 40 (1975)). His lasting achieve- 
ment, however, is to have surveyed every aspect of life dur- 
ing this period, the most thoroughly documented period of 
medieval Jewish history, and to have laid the groundwork for 
students and other followers to expand upon the foundations 
he laid. Directly or by inspiration, Goitein trained most of the 
major senior scholars of the historical Genizah working in the 
field in the late 20 and early 21° centuries. 

No sooner did Goitein deliver the manuscript of the fi- 
nal volume of A Mediterranean Society to the publisher in 
December 1984 than he returned to the project with which 
he had begun his Genizah career, to the extensive notes and 
the more than 400 texts he had identified over the years re- 
lated to the India trade. He died two months later, leaving the 
“India Book” to be completed by others. (Part One, contain- 
ing roughly half of the opus, was edited by Mordechai Akiva 
Friedman for publication by the Ben-Zvi Institute.) 

In 1980 Goitein was the recipient of the Harvey Prize of 
the Haifa Technion (jointly with Michael Rabin and Efraim 
Racker). Other awards included the Haskins Medal of the Me- 
dieval Academy of America, the Levi Della Vida Prize of the 
Gustave E. von Grunebaum Center for Near Eastern Studies 
(University of California), and, just two years before his death 
in 1985, a MacArthur Laureate Fellowship. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.H. Ben-Sasson, in: Zion 40 (1975); 
MLR. Cohen, in: American Philosophical Society Yearbook (1987); 
idem, in: Middle Eastern Lectures No. 4 (Moshe Dayan Center, Tel 
Aviv University) (2001); S.D. Goitein, in: Religion in a Religious Age 
(1974); M.A. Friedman, in: Yedion ha-Igud ha-Olami le-Madaei ha- 
Yahadut, 26 (1986); idem, in: Sefunot, n.s. 20 (1991); J.L. Kraemer, in: 
Zemanim, 34-35 (1990); G. Libson, in: The Jewish Past Revisited: Re- 
flections on Modern Jewish Historians (1998); S. Morag, in: Peamim, 
22 (1985); S. Shaked, in: ibid.; A.L. Udovitch, Foreward to Goitein, A 


Mediterranean Society, vol. 5 (1988). 
[Mark R. Cohen (2"4 ed.)] 


GOLAN (Heb. 793), a town of the half-tribe *Manasseh in 


*Bashan that was set aside as a city of refuge (Deut. 4:43; Josh. 
20:8) and a levitical city of the family of Gershon (Josh. 21:27; 
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1 Chron. 6:56). It is mentioned as Giluni in the *El-Amarna 
Letters. Although situated in Bashan, the city seems to have 
given its name to the entire district of Golan (or Gaulan) to the 
west of it. According to Eusebius it was a large village in Bata- 
naea in the fourth century B.c.£. (Onom. 64:68). Schumacher 
has identified it with Sakhm al-Jawlan, a village 5 miles (8 km.) 
east of the Nahr al-‘Allan (‘Allan River), the eastern boundary 
of Gaulanitis. This identification conforms with the assump- 
tion that the city was located outside the district named for 
it, which ended at Nahr al-‘Allan. D. Urman has cast doubt 
on the Sakhm al-Jawlan identification owing to the fact that 
Bronze and Iron Age remains have not yet been found there. 
Other scholars have proposed a more northerly location for 
Golan, in the region of *Maacah. W.E. Albright, however, was 
of the opinion that the biblical city must have been situated 
within the region of the present-day Golan. Josephus was the 
first to use the name Golan not only as the name of a town 
but also of a region. There are several references to Golan in 
the Talmud; these, however, seem to refer to the district and 
not to the city (Tj, Meg. 3:1, 73d). 

For geography, archaeology, and settlement of the region 
see *Ramat ha-Golan. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Dussaud, Topographie historique de la 
Syrie... (1927), 335, 343f. Albright, in: L. Ginsberg Jubilee Volume 
(1945), 57 (Eng. section); EM, S.V. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Ur- 
man, The Golan: A Profile of a Region During the Roman and Byzan- 
tine Periods (1985). 


[Michael Avi- Yonah / Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


GOLAN, MENAHEM (1929- ), Israeli producer-director. 
Born to Polish immigrants Noah Globus and Deborah (née 
Godman) in Tiberias, Israel, Golan served as an air force pilot 
and at 19 changed his surname in honor of the Golan Heights. 
Following his military service, he went to London to study at 
the Old Vic Theatre School. Golan spent many years directing 
Israeli theater productions. In the early 1960s, he went to the 
United States to study film in New York. While serving as an 
assistant on the Roger Corman film The Young Racers (1963) he 
became a protégé of the low-budget director. Golan returned 
to Israel again to collaborate with his cousin, Yoram Globus, 
and the two wrote and directed the film El Dorado (1963). The 
cousins went on to form Noah Films to produce features for 
the Israeli market. In 1964, their production of Ephraim Kis- 
hon's Sallah Shabati, starring Chaim *Topol, received Oscar 
and Golden Globe nominations for best foreign film. In 1978, 
Golan immigrated to the United States, and a year later the 
cousins bought controlling interest in the failing production 
company, Cannon Group, Inc. Golan and Globus produced a 
few high-quality independent films, like Barfly and The Hanoi 
Hilton in 1987, but the majority of its success was built on such 
action pictures as Breakin’ (1984), Missing in Action (1984), Co- 
bra (1986), The Delta Force (1986), and Superman tv: The Quest 
for Peace (1987). In the 1980s Golan and Globus were called 
“The Go-Go Boys” and were famous for selling movies at the 
Cannes Film market solely on the basis of a poster. Cannon 
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was eventually sold to Pathe Communications in 1989. While 
the cousins stayed on, a falling-out led Golan to start the 21° 
Century Film Corporation, which released Captain America 
(1991). In 1999, Golan established New Cannon, Inc. 


[Adam Wills (2"4 ed.)] 


GOLB, NORMAN (1928-_), scholar of Jewish history. Born 
in Chicago, Golb received his early education there; in 1954 
he earned his doctorate in Judaic and Semitic studies from 
Johns Hopkins University. He was the recipient of several fel- 
lowships, including the Warbury Fellowship for Research in 
Judaic and Semitic Studies at the Hebrew University of Jeru- 
salem (1955-57), and he was a visiting faculty member at the 
University of Wisconsin (1957-58), Harvard University (1966), 
and Tel Aviv University (1969-70). Golb was a faculty mem- 
ber of the Hebrew Union College in Cincinnati from 1958 to 
1963; in 1963 he joined the faculty of the University of Chicago, 
where he became, in 1988, the Ludwig Rosenberger Professor 
of Jewish History and Civilization. He was also chairman of 
the university's Aronberg Judaica Lectureship Committee. 

Golb’s many fellowships and research awards have in- 
cluded Guggenheim Fellowships (1964, 1966) and grants from 
the National Endowment for the Humanities, the American 
Philosophical Society, and the Littauer Foundation. His stud- 
ies have appeared in numerous academic journals over the 
years and involve significant interpretations of archaeological 
discoveries. He identified *Obadiah the Proselyte as the author 
of the oldest Hebrew musical manuscript, uncovered the earli- 
est extant legal record of the Jews of Sicily, identified a Hebrew 
document concerning the First Crusade, and discovered man- 
uscripts pertaining to the Jews of medieval Normandy. 

Golb’s 1976 work in Hebrew, Toledot ha-Yehudim be-Ir 
Rouen bi-Ymei ha-Benayim (“History and Culture of the Jews 
of Medieval Rouen”), was followed by studies of archaeological 
discoveries made in 1976 and 1982 in the Street of the Jews in 
Rouen. In 1985 he published Les Juifs de Rouen au Moyen Age: 
Portrait d’une culture oubliée, for which he received the Grand 
Medal of the City of Rouen. In 1987 he was granted an hon- 
orary doctorate by the University of Rouen and was awarded 
the Medal of the Region of Haute Normandie. 

Golb took an active role in the campaign to make avail- 
able the Dead Sea Scrolls for academic study, and he was one 
of the organizers of an international conference on the scrolls 
for the New York Academy of Sciences and the Oriental Insti- 
tute. His later works include Who Wrote the Dead Sea Scrolls? 
The Search for the Secret of Qumran (1995) and The Jews of 
Medieval Normandy: A Social and Intellectual History (1998). 
Among other honors, he is a fellow of the American Academy 


for Jewish Research. 
[Dorothy Bauhoff (24 ed.)] 


GOLCUV JENIKOV (Czech. Goldéiv Jenikov; Ger. Goltsch- 
Jenikau), town in E. Bohemia, Czech Republic. Jews appear 
to have settled in Golcuv Jenikov at the end of the 16‘ cen- 
tury. Documents indicate that there was a synagogue in 1659 
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which was rebuilt in 1806 and 1870; it continued in existence 
after World War 11. Because of plague the Jews settled tempo- 
rarily outside the town in 1681. In 1724 there were 28 families 
in Golcuv Jenikov; there were 613 Jews there in 1847 (27.8% of 
the total population), and 79 (3.9%) in 1931. The community 
had a Jewish German-language school from 1797 to 1907. R. 
Aaron *Kornfeld, whose yeshivah was the last in Bohemia, 
lived in Golcuv Jenikov. Those members of the community, 
who had not succeeded in leaving by 1942, were deported to 
Nazi extermination camps. The synagogue accessories were 
transferred to the Central Jewish Museum in Prague. After the 
Holocaust, some Jews returned to Golcuv Jenikov, where the 
Jewish quarter (rebuilt after a fire in 1808) and cemetery (the 
oldest monument dates from 1726) still existed in 1970. The 
synagogue was put at the disposal of the Prague State Jewish 
Museum in 1969. In nearby Habry (Habern), a Jewish com- 
munity was founded in the 14" century. Its synagogue dates 
from 1650. Habry had 21 Jewish families in 1724; 120 families 
in 1848; 143 persons in 1893; and 79 in 1930. In 1898 it was in- 
corporated in the Golcuv Jenikov community. Other than the 
few who emigrated in World War 11, the Jews of Golcuv Jen- 
ikov were deported to the death camps of Poland via There- 
sienstadt in 1942. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Maximovic¢, in: H. Gold (ed.), Die Juden und 
Judengemeinden Boehmens in Vergangenheit und Gegenwart (1934), 
152-7; O. Kosta, in: Zidovskd rocenka (1970/71); 71-79. 


[Jan Herman] 


GOLD, BENJAMIN (1898-1983), U.S. labor leader. Gold, 
who was born in Bessarabia, Russia, was taken to the United 
States in 1910. In the following year, he started to work in the 
fur industry. Gold joined both the Socialist Party and the Fur 
Workers Union, where he became identified with the union’s 
left wing. During the 1920s a struggle took place between the 
union's left wing led by Gold (who had joined the Commu- 
nist Party by 1925) and the more conservative wing. Gold, who 
became the general manager of the union’s New York joint 
board in 1925, led a bitter strike in 1926 that lasted 17 weeks. 
The strike ended with the union winning only one of its ma- 
jor demands, a 40-hour work week. The American Federation 
of Labor then investigated the joint board and charged it with 
being Communist-controlled and corrupt. As a result of these 
charges, the union's executive council expelled Gold and his 
fellow officers. Gold and other left-wing needle trade union- 
ists then formed the Needle Trades Industrial Union and the 
Fur Workers Industrial Union. 

During the Depression, Gold attended the Lenin School 
of Moscow. In 1935 the Fur Workers Industrial Union was dis- 
banded and its members joined the new cio International 
Fur Workers Union (which later became known as the Inter- 
national Fur and Leather Workers Union). In 1937 Gold be- 
came the union's president, while continuing to play an im- 
portant role in the Communist Party. Regarded by many as 
the most incorruptible figure in the needle trade, Gold was 
held in high esteem by the manufacturers because he brought 
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reliable production as well as high wages and good benefits 
to the industry. 

In 1948 the union was forced to leave the cro as a result 
of that organization's investigation into Communist influence 
in a number of its member unions. Shortly afterward, Gold, 
in order to be eligible to sign the Taft-Hartley Act’s loyalty 
pledge which, in turn, would provide his union with the le- 
gal protection afforded by the act, resigned from the Com- 
munist Party. Gold continued as union president until he 
resigned in 1954. After resigning, he worked as a fur cutter 
until his retirement. 

Gold wrote Avreml Broide (1944), Mentshn, dertseylun- 
gen fun Ben Gold (1948), and Memoirs (1985). 

[Albert A. Blum] 


GOLD, HENRY RAPHAEL (1893-1965), U.S. rabbi and psy- 
chiatrist. Born in Grajewo, Poland, Gold was ordained rabbi 
by the Jewish Theological Seminary in 1916. He held rabbini- 
cal positions in Memphis (1916-18), Boston (1918-24), New 
Orleans (1924-28), and Dallas (1928-43). While in Dallas, he 
took up the study of medicine, receiving an M.D. from Bay- 
lor University in 1934 and later teaching medical psychiatry 
there. He also served as a commissioner of the Dallas Housing 
Authority. On giving up his rabbinate in Dallas, he moved to 
New York and entered private practice as a psychiatrist and 
psychologist. Gold was an active Zionist. At various times he 
served as president of Hapoel Hamizrachi and the National 
Council for Torah Education and as vice president of the 
Union of Orthodox Jewish Congregations and of the Zionist 
Organization of America. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: New York Times (Jan. 7, 1965). 
[Sefton D. Temkin] 


GOLD, HERBERT (1924- ), U.S. novelist. Gold, who was 
born in Cleveland, recollected that “we were just about the 
only Jewish family in Lakewood at the time.” He served in 
the U.S. Army during World War 11. After the war he studied 
in Columbia and in Paris, finally settling in San Francisco, 
and eventually was appointed professor at the University of 
California at Berkeley. Gold’s books deal with the search for 
love between men and women, parents and children. He has 
claimed that his writing is a need “to make the world magic” 
and his style - witty yet compassionate - reflects this. His 
most successful characters are young people who affect cyni- 
cism without being cynical, and who hide their real sensitiv- 
ity behind a conventional mask. Gold’s humor stems from the 
relentless truthfulness of his description of male and female 
relationships. His novels include The Birth of a Hero (1951), 
‘The Prospect Before Us (1954), The Man Who Was Not with It 
(1956), and The Optimist (1959). Therefore Be Bold (1960) is a 
humorous Jewish work set in the Middle West; Love and Like 
(1960) a collection of short stories; and Salt (1963) a satirical 
novel dealing with life in the impersonal metropolis. Gold 
also published essays on the contemporary American scene 
titled The Age of Happy Problems (1962). His “family” works 
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are spun around the substance of his life: Fathers (1966), in 
which the novelist drew upon his own family experiences to 
tell of the Jewish immigrants who sought fulfillment in the 
United States; My Last Two Thousand Years (1972), and Fam- 
ily (1981). These memoirs are also mediations about the in- 
forming power (or lack of such) of place, tradition, class, and 
gender - this last especially in Family. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Kretzer, Idealitat und Realitat der Frau- 
enfiguren im modernen amerikanischen Roman: Saul Bellow, Herbert 
Gold, John Hawkes. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Troiano, “Herbert 
Gold’s Golden State,” at: www.sanfranciscoreader.com. 


[Sylvia Rothchild / Lewis Fried (2"4 ed.)] 


GOLD, HUGO (1895-1974), publisher and historian. Gold 
was born in Vienna. He studied philosophy at the University 
of Vienna and soon after was drafted into the army. With the 
beginning of World War 1, Gold served as a commander on 
the Eastern Front. He was captured by the Russian Army and 
sent to Siberia, from where he returned in 1918. In 1924 he be- 
came the head of the publishing house Juedischer Buch- und 
Kunstverlag, formerly owned by his uncle Max *Hickl. From 
1924 to 1939 he was the publisher and editor of the journal 
Juedische Volksstimme, and from 1931 to 1936 of the histori- 
cal journal Zeitschrift fuer die Geschichte der Juden in der Ts- 
chechoslowakei. In 1940 Gold settled in Palestine. After World 
War 11 he established in Tel Aviv the Olamenu publishing 
house, which concentrated on books in the German language 
relating to Central European Jewry. From 1964 he published 
and edited the Zeitschrift fuer die Geschichte der Juden (Tel 
Aviv). Gold’s main contributions as a historian are works on 
the history of the Jews in Czechoslovakia, Austria, and Bu- 
kovina, including Die Juden und Judengemeinde Bratislava in 
Vergangenheit und Gegenwart (1932); Geschichte der Juden in 
Wien (1966); Max Brod, Ein Gedenkbuch 1884-1968 (1969); and 
Gedenkbuch der untergegangenen Judengemeinden des Bur- 
genlandes (1970). The works he wrote and edited are a major 
source of information about the destroyed Jewish communi- 
ties in Central Europe. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Gottgetreu, in: IIlustrierte Neue 
Welt, 8/9 (1975), 46; E. Pistiner, in: Ilustrierte Neue Welt, 3 (1988), 
15-16. 


GOLD, MICHAEL (Irwin Granich; 1893-1967), U.S. Com- 
munist author and journalist. Born in New York to poor im- 
migrant parents from Romania, Gold left school at the age of 
13 and worked at various odd jobs to help support his family. 
He later attended City College night school and began to write 
his first sketches and poems, which from the start were po- 
litically radical in tone. After a brief and unhappy tenure as a 
special student at Harvard and an extended stay in Mexico in 
1916-17, he returned to New York where he worked as a copy 
editor on the Socialist Call and contributed articles and poetry 
to Masses. He joined the Communist Party soon after its for- 
mation and became editor first of the Liberator (1920-22) and 
later of New Masses (1928-32), both of which were devoted to 
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“proletarian” literature and culture. Gold also worked closely 
in these years with the left-wing New Playwrights’ Theater and 
himself wrote several plays and a collection of short stories, 
120 Million (1929). In 1930 he published his autobiographical 
novel of the Lower East Side, Jews Without Money, whose stark 
imagistic prose has made it one of the best-known accounts of 
Jewish immigrant life in New York. Throughout the 1930s and 
1940s Gold wrote a regular column for the Communist Daily 
Worker but produced little of literary value. During the last 
years of his life he lived in San Francisco, where he contributed 
to the radical West Coast publication, The People’s World. His 
books include The Hollow Men (1941) and Change the World! 
(1937), a collection of his newspaper columns. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Gold, Mike Gold Reader, ed. by S. Sillen 
(1954); Folsom, in: D. Madden (ed.), Proletarian Writers of the Thir- 
ties (1968), 221-51; C. Angoff, Tone of the Twenties (1966), 182-8; D. 
Aaron, Writers on the Left (1961), 84-90, 453. 


GOLD, PHILIP (1936-_), Canadian medical researcher. Gold 
was born in Montreal and studied at McGill University from 
which he holds both an M.D. degree and a Ph.D. From 1973 
he was professor of medicine, and subsequently Douglas G. 
Cameron Professor of Medicine, at McGill, where he was also 
a professor in the Department of Physiology and the Depart- 
ment of Oncology. Among the other major academic and re- 
search appointments that he held were director of the McGill 
Cancer Center, director of the McGill University Clinic and 
physician-in-chief of the Montreal General Hospital, chair- 
man of McGill’s Department of Medicine, and executive di- 
rector of the Clinical Research Center of the McGill Univer- 
sity Health Center. 

Gold is widely known for his development of an impor- 
tant diagnostic (CEA) test for cancer; his work won him in- 
ternational renown and brought him numerous awards. He 
is a Companion of the Order of Canada and a Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Canada. In his professional work Gold has 
written numerous scientific papers and is co-editor of Clinical 
Immunology. He served as president of the Canadian Society 
of Immunology from 1975-77. 


GOLD, WOLF (Ze'ev; 1889-1956), rabbi, leader of religious 
Zionism. Born in Sczcyczyin, Poland, and descended from 
a long line of rabbis, Gold was ordained at the age of 17 by 
Rabbi Eliezer Rabinowitz after having studied at the Yeshiva 
in Mir and succeeded his father-in-law as rabbi in Juteka. 
In 1907 he emigrated to the US., where he served in several 
congregations: South Chicago, Scranton, Pennsylvania, Wil- 
liamsburg, New York, San Francisco (where he strenuously 
fought Reform), and Brooklyn, New York. A man of handsome 
presence with a beautiful speaking voice, he was a powerful 
orator and capable organizer. Everywhere he engaged in edu- 
cational and communal activities, founding a Hebrew school 
(Williamsburg Talmud Torah), a yeshivah (“Torah Vada‘at”), 
a hospital (“Beth Mosheh,” Brooklyn) which he established 
when the Jewish hospital abandoned its kashrut superivision, 
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a Hebrew teachers training college (San Francisco), and an or- 
phanage (also in Brooklyn). Gold was from the beginning in 
the forefront of Zionist workers in the U.S. - in the Order of 
the Sons of Zion, and the Zionist funds; he was a delegate to 
all Zionist Congresses and a member of the Zionist General 
Council from 1923. From 1913 he was active in the *Mizrachi 
movement, which, together with his lifelong friend M. *Bar- 
Ilan (Berlin), he organized in the U.S.; he served as president 
of the American Mizrachi 1932-35. His contract specified that 
he could work three months a year on Zionist activities, which 
involved extensive travel. From 1945 he represented the Miz- 
rachi on the executive of the Jewish Agency and was a mem- 
ber of the Jewish delegation at the United Nations in 1946. Al- 
ready in 1924 Gold went to Erez Israel to assist in the religious 
propaganda work of the chief rabbinate and the Mizrachi in 
the new settlements. His experience led him to the idea of an 
agricultural yeshivah which was founded eventually (1938) in 
*Kefar ha-Roeh. He settled in Erez Israel in 1935. With the es- 
tablishment of the State of Israel he became a member of the 
Provisional Council of State and for some time headed the 
Jewish Agency’s Department for the Development of Jeru- 
salem and in 1951 the Department for Torah Education and 
Culture. In that capacity Gold did much for the establishment 
of schools and other educational institutions in various parts 
of the Diaspora - in North Africa in particular. He worked 
on the plans for a training institute for rabbis, teachers, youth 
leaders, etc. for the Diaspora, which after his death came into 
being as the Z. Gold Institute for Jewish Studies and Teachers’ 
Seminary. A volume of his sermons, articles etc. was published 
in 1949 (Nivei Zahav), and a memorial volume of sermons in 
1963 (Ziyyon min ha-Torah, ed. Z. Tabori). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: EZD, 1 (1958), 464-9, incl. bibl.; Netivot, no. 6 
(1956), 7-16; S. Daniel, in: Gevilim, 1 (1957), 84-102; J.B. Soloveitchik, 
in: Ziyyon min ha-Torah (1963), 31-43; Shanah be-Shanah 5731 (1970), 
192-201; Z. Gold, Lessons in Talmud (1956), introd. What Would Ezra 
Say? An Open Letter to the Rabbinical Assembly (1935); Shuva Yisrael 
(1936). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.D. Sherman, Orthodox Judaism in 
America: A Bibliographical Dictionary and Sourcebook (1996). 


GOLDBERG, ABRAHAM (1881-1933), Yiddish and Hebrew 
journalist. Born in Brest-Litovsk into a maskilic family, the 
eldest brother of the Yiddish poet Menahem *Boraisha, his 
education combined both traditional and secular elements. 
His journalistic career, which complemented his early Zionist 
activity, began in the Hebrew press at the turn of the century, 
although he later wrote primarily in Yiddish. He was one of 
the chief contributors to the Yiddish daily *Haynt from its 
foundation in 1908, and when the paper was reorganized af- 
ter World War 1 he became its editor-in-chief. During this 
period Yizhak *Gruenbaum returned to Poland from Russia, 
and Goldberg became his right-hand man in the communal 
and Zionist struggle in Poland. Under Goldberg's editorship, 
Haynt became the main advocate for Jewish rights and pro- 
tagonist of Polish Zionism, exercising great influence on the 
Jewish masses. Goldberg consistently maintained that it was 
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the duty of the press not only to provide information, but also 
to serve as an instrument for the amelioration of the condition 
of the Jewish people. He convinced Russian émigrés to protest 
the Mendel *Beilis trial in Kiev. Goldberg played a leading role 
in the Zionist Organization of Poland and was a delegate to a 
number of Zionist congresses. Although he wrote mainly in 
Yiddish, he supported the weekly Ba-Derekh, published by 
Haynt, the last Hebrew newspaper in Poland. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Gruenbaum, Penei ha-Dor (1957), 270-2; 
Y. Zineman, In Gerangl (1952), 114-9; LNYL 2 (1958), 43-4; G. Kres- 
sel, Leksikon, 1, 410. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 1 


(1928), 477-9. 
[Getzel Kressel / Jerold C. Frakes (24 ed.)] 


GOLDBERG, ALEXANDER (1906-1985), Israel chemical 
engineer. Goldberg, who was born in Vilna, went to England 
in 1914. He graduated in mining engineering and chemical 
engineering at the Royal School of Mines, London. He was a 
pioneer in the development of techniques of crop preserva- 
tion, and subsequently worked with the raw-material group 
of the Hawker-Siddeley organization. During World War 11 
he was responsible for producing metallic magnesium from 
seawater, and later for the production of the aluminum used 
in Britain’s postwar prefabricated houses. In 1948 he went to 
Israel and headed Chemicals and Phosphates Ltd. thereby be- 
coming a key figure in Israel's developing chemical industry. 
In 1965 he became president of the Haifa Technion. 


[Samuel Aaron Miller] 


GOLDBERG, ARTHUR JOSEPH (1908-1990), U.S. labor 
lawyer, secretary of labor, Supreme Court justice, and ambas- 
sador to the United Nations. Goldberg, who was born in Chi- 
cago, was the youngest of 11 children. After graduating from 
Northwestern University Law School (1929) at the head of his 
class, Goldberg began practicing law in Chicago. He soon de- 
veloped a national reputation in labor law, a field then rapidly 
expanding in the wake of the intensive labor strife and legisla- 
tion of the depression years and Roosevelt's New Deal. During 
World War 11, he was appointed head of the labor division of 
the U.S. Office of Strategic Services (oss), for which he helped 
to establish intricate clandestine operations with anti-Fascist 
trade union leaders behind Nazi lines. In 1948 Goldberg was 
appointed general counsel of the Congress of Industrial Orga- 
nizations (c10). In this capacity he played a crucial role in the 
prolonged negotiations between the cro and its warring rival 
the AFL (American Federation of Labor) and was instrumen- 
tal in drafting the merger agreement between them in 1955, af- 
ter which he returned to private practice. His book AFL-c1o: 
Labor United was published the following year. 

An early supporter of the presidential aspirations of John 
E Kennedy, Goldberg was appointed to the cabinet as secre- 
tary of labor upon Kennedy’s inauguration in 1961. Unlike his 
immediate predecessor, Goldberg took an activist view of the 
office. He vigorously strove to raise the national minimum 
wage and to increase federal unemployment benefits, while 
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at the same time seeking to arbitrate a wide range of labor- 
management conflicts in order to implement Kennedy’s anti- 
inflationary program by discouraging excessive wage hikes. 
His activities in this area alienated many of his old labor col- 
leagues, causing the magazine New Republic to summarize 
his two years as labor secretary by remarking, “His contribu- 
tion to the Kennedy administration has been notable for his 
forthright disregard of old ties with organized labor in shap- 
ing a new doctrine of the national interest in labor-manage- 
ment disputes.” 

In 1962 Goldberg was chosen by President Kennedy to 
replace the retiring Felix Frankfurter as a justice on the United 
States Supreme Court. During his term on the Court, Gold- 
berg consistently voted with its liberal majority and wrote 
several key decisions protecting the rights of naturalized 
American citizens. The most significant decision written by 
him, however, was in the famous Escobedo Case of 1964, in 
which the Court ruled by a 5-4 majority that every accused 
prisoner had the constitutional right to be advised by a lawyer 
during police interrogation, thereby working a revolution in 
American criminal law. 

In 1965 Goldberg resigned from the Court to become 
United States permanent representative to the United Na- 
tions. The high point of his un career came during the Arab- 
Israel war of 1967, when throughout the six days of fighting 
he repeatedly and successfully argued the American position 
calling for a cease-fire without previous Israel withdrawal. He 
thereby earned the enmity of the Arab nations, who accused 
him of influencing American foreign policy on behalf of Jew- 
ish interests. Goldberg was also said to have had a major hand 
in the drafting of the November 1967 Security Council reso- 
lution which served as a basis for the Jarring Mission to the 
Middle East. In 1968 he resigned from his position, report- 
edly dissatisfied with President Johnson's “hawkish” policies 
in Vietnam and his own inability to moderate them. Leaving 
Washington, he settled in New York City, where he opened a 
law practice while taking an active behind-the-scenes role in 
local and statewide Democratic Party politics. In 1970 he ran 
unsuccessfully for the office of governor of New York State. 
Goldberg, who was active in Zionist and Jewish affairs, was 
president of the American Jewish Committee (1968-69) and 
chairman of the Jewish Theological Seminary’s board of over- 
seers (1963-69). In July 1978 Goldberg was awarded the Presi- 
dential Medal of Freedom by President Carter for his efforts 
in the “Middle East and for human rights.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.P. Frank, The Warren Court (1964), 165-85; 
D.P. Moynihan (ed.), The Defenses of Freedom: The Public Papers of 


Arthur J. Goldberg (1966). 
[Arnold Beichman] 


GOLDBERG, BAER (Dov) BEN ALEXANDER (known by 
his acronym Bag; 1800-1884), Polish scholar. Goldberg was 
born in Chlodna, near Lomza, Poland, and was orphaned at 
an early age. He studied Torah in dire poverty, but earned a 
reputation as a prodigy. Having tried his hand at business and 
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teaching, in 1830 Goldberg became a private tutor for the fam- 
ily of the wealthy and learned Gershon Litinski in one of the 
villages of Suwalki district. When after some time the entire 
Litinski family converted to Christianity, he was slandered as 
having influenced them. 

In 1843 he went to Berlin, where he was favorably re- 
ceived by the maskilim. However, lacking a formal educa- 
tion, he could not find employment there, and in 1847 went 
to England, where he managed with great difficulty to earn a 
living copying and publishing Hebrew manuscripts from the 
Oxford libraries. In 1853 he settled in Paris, earning his living 
there by copying and publishing Hebrew and Arabic manu- 
scripts from the National Library. Altogether, Goldberg pub- 
lished 17 books and pamphlets and hundreds of articles in 
Hebrew periodicals, writing mainly under the name “Divrei 
Bag” (“Words of Bag”) and “Gam Elleh Divrei Bag” (“These 
also are the words of Bag”). His writings exemplified all the 
virtues and weaknesses of one who is self-taught: diligence 
and an abundance of detail but written in ornate language 
and lacking organization. 

Goldberg’s main contribution to scholarship was the 
editing of such medieval works as Hefes Matmonim (1845), a 
collection of medieval texts; Isaac Israeli’s Yesod Olam (1848); 
Ibn Janah’s Sefer ha-Rikmah in Judah ibn Tibbon’s translation 
(1857); Iggeret Sherira Gaon (1873); Risalat R. Judah b. Koraish 
(1867); and Abraham b. Moses b. Maimon’s Birkat Avraham 
(1860, repr. 1960). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: LI. Goldbloom, in: Ozar ha-Sifrut, 4 (1892), 
542-51; B. Wachstein, Hebraeische Publizistik in Wien (1930), 71 (incl. 
bibl.); Kressel, Leksikon, 1 (1965), 412-3. 


GOLDBERG, BEN ZION (Benjamin Waife; 1895-1972), 
Yiddish journalist. Born in Golshany (Lithuania), a descen- 
dant of prominent rabbinical families, Goldberg studied at 
the Lida and Volozhin yeshivot before immigrating to the 
US. in 1907. In 1917 he married the youngest daughter of 
*Sholem Aleichem. He studied psychology at Columbia Uni- 
versity and wrote articles on that subject and on foreign policy 
for the daily Der Tog, of which he became managing editor 
(1924-40). He helped to organize the U.S. branch of vivo. As 
a daily columnist for more than 40 years, he was influential 
and controversial, particularly with his pro-Soviet orienta- 
tion - which ended with the purges that exterminated Soviet 
Jewish leaders. His books in English include Sacred Fire: The 
Story of Sex in Religion (1930), and The Jewish Problem in the 
Soviet Union (1961). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: LYNL, 3 (1960), 45-8. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
Puy: I. Oren (ed.), Kratkaia evreiskaia entsiklopediia, 2 (1982), 157. 


[S.L./ Jerold C. Frakes (24 ed.)] 


GOLDBERG, BERTRAND (1913-1997), U.S. architect. Born 
in Chicago, Goldberg studied at Harvard, at the Bauhaus in 
Berlin, and at the Armour Institute of Technology (now II- 
linois Institute of Technology) in Chicago. He specialized in 
industrial design and city planning. The acting principal of 
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Bertrand Goldberg Associates in Chicago from 1937, Gold- 
berg established a branch office of the company in Boston 
in 1964. 

He believed that the modern rectilinear style of archi- 
tecture had been superseded by the new structural shapes 
made possible through the recent development in reinforced 
concrete. To that end, he created circular designs in concrete 
shell structures, which he believed would serve activity better 
and help create community. He also maintained that circular 
buildings provide more efficient wind resistance, more direct 
mechanical distribution, and more usable footage. Over the 
years, he developed a theory of kinetic space based on non- 
parallel walls that set a space in motion. Goldberg introduced 
several shapes to skyscraper architecture, many of which can 
be recognized by their rounded lobes and oval windows. 

Among his chief works in Chicago are the Astor Tower 
(1962); Marina City (1963), featuring round, 60-story residen- 
tial towers; the Raymond Hilliard Homes (1966); the Pren- 
tice-Stone Pavilion (1975); St. Joseph’s Hospital (1975); suUNY 
Hospital and suny Basic Science and Clinical Science Towers 
(1976); and River City (1986). 

Goldberg was elected to the College of Fellows of the 
American Institute of Architects in 1966 and was awarded 
the Officier de ’Ordre des Arts et des Lettres from the French 
government in 1985. 

In 2002, Goldberg’s family donated his entire architec- 
tural archive to the Art Institute of Chicago. It includes his 
architectural plans, drawings, photos, and models, as well as 
lectures, articles, and construction photos. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. and K. Cook, Conversations with Archi- 


tects (1973). 
[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


GOLDBERG, BORIS (1865-1922), economist and Zionist. 
Born in Shaki (Sakiai), Lithuania, Goldberg studied at Ha- 
nover, where he graduated in 1891 as a chemical engineer. In 
1898 he moved to Vilna. He joined the Hibbat Zion move- 
ment at an early age, and when the Zionist Organization was 
founded, joined it at once. Goldberg was an ardent supporter 
of practical settlement work in Erez Israel. He contributed ar- 
ticles to all existing Jewish periodicals in Russia, was a mem- 
ber of the editorial board of Razsvet and Ha-Olam, and pub- 
lished studies on the demographic and social composition of 
Russian Jewry. Goldberg was a member of the Central Office 
of the Zionist Organization in Vilna, and, together with his 
brother I.L. *Goldberg, he headed the illegal Zionist activities 
in the Vilna region, for which he was imprisoned on several 
occasions. In 1906 he took part in the work of the League for 
Equal Rights for Russian Jews, and in 1917 he was a member 
of the National Council of Russian Jews. He left Russia in 1919 
as a representative of Russian Jews to the Comité des Déléga- 
tions Juives, which represented the Jewish people at the Ver- 
sailles Peace Conference. He helped to transfer the capital of 
Russian Jews to Palestine and was one of the founders of the 
Ha-Boneh Company and the Silikat building materials factory 
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in Tel Aviv. He was wounded during the Arab riots of 1921 and 
died a year later in Tel Aviv. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Sokolow, History of Zionism, 2 (1919), in- 
dex; I. Klausner, Mi-Kattoviz ad Basel, 2 vols. (1965), index; Tidhar, 


1 (1947), 293, 483-4. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


GOLDBERG, EMANUEL (1881-1970), photographic scien- 
tist. Goldberg was born in Moscow and graduated from Mos- 
cow University before moving to Leipzig, where he obtained 
his doctorate in photochemistry (1906). After appointments 
at the University of Leipzig and the Military Academy of Ber- 
lin, he moved to Dresden (1917), where he became managing 
director of the Zeiss Ikon optical company and professor at 
the Technical University. He was kidnapped by the Nazis but 
his employers recognized his inventive genius and arranged 
his release into exile in Paris (1933), where he worked in their 
subsidiary company. He immigrated to Palestine (1937), where 
he established a laboratory for precision instruments which 
became the basis of the optical industry in Israel. Goldberg 
was a pioneer in many photographic and related fields, notably 
high-resolution microfilms, microdot technology, hand-held 
movie cameras, sound movies, television, and electronic sys- 
tems for document storing and retrieval. He worked on mili- 
tary applications of his inventions for the Allied governments 
in World War 11 and for the Haganah and the Israeli govern- 
ment. Goldberg's original contributions were recognized by 
the award of the Peligot Medal by the French Photographic 
Society (1931) but were subsequently obscured by the Nazis 
and Communists for political reasons and by later inventors 
anxious to establish their own priority. He was awarded the 
Israel Prize for exact sciences (1968). 


[Michael Denman (2"¢ ed.)] 


GOLDBERG, HARVEY E. (1939- ), U.S. anthropologist. 
Born in New York City, Goldberg received his bachelor’s de- 
gree from Columbia University in 1961 and his doctorate from 
Harvard in 1967. He taught at the University of Iowa from 
1966 as an assistant professor, then from 1969 to 1972 as as- 
sociate professor. He was a research fellow at Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1968 and 1969, and a visiting scholar at Cambridge 
and at the University of Texas. From 1972 he was a member 
of the faculty of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, where 
he was named the Sarah Allen Shaine Professor of Sociology 
and Anthropology. Goldberg was also a fellow of the Ameri- 
can Anthropological Association and a member of the New 
York Academy of Sciences and the Middle East Studies Asso- 
ciation of North America. 

A leading anthropologist of Jewish culture, Goldberg 
wrote numerous works that center on Jewish life in the Mid- 
dle East, both in Israel and elsewhere. His books include Cave 
Dwellers and Citrus Growers: A Jewish Community in Libya 
and Israel (1972), Greentown’s Youth: Disadvantaged Youth in 
a Development Town in Israel (1984), Jewish Life in Muslim 
Libya (1990), Sephardi and Middle Eastern Jewries (as editor, 
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1996), Life of Judaism (as editor, 2001), and Jewish Passages: 
Cycles of Jewish Life (2003). 

Jewish Passages has been well received by a wide audi- 
ence. In this work, Goldberg examines both individual prac- 
tice and collective identity as he considers the ways in which 
Jews from many traditions celebrate the cycles of life. The 
work includes an exploration of Sephardi and Ashkenazi tra- 
ditions; it examines ritual, custom, and a range of events, from 
circumcision to identity-seeking tourism. 

Goldberg wrote numerous articles for academic journals, 
including the Jewish Journal of Sociology, Hagar: International 
Social Science Review, and Jerusalem Studies in Jewish Folklore. 
He also contributed to various texts and reference works, in- 
cluding the Oxford Handbook of Jewish Studies (2002), Global 
Religions (2003), and Key Texts in American Jewish Culture 
(2003). Goldberg’s subsequent research focused on the Jews 
of Libya and Ethiopia, seeking to integrate historical and so- 
ciological perspectives in understanding cultural diversity 


within Israeli society. 
[Dorothy Bauhoff (2"¢ ed.)] 


GOLDBERG, ISAAC (1887-1938), U.S. author. Born in Bos- 
ton, Goldberg wrote Sir William S. Gilbert (1913); The Story 
of Gilbert and Sullivan (1928); George Gershwin (1931); Major 
Noah: American-Jewish Pioneer (1936); and Queen of Hearts 
(1936), a biography of Lola Montez. He did pioneering work 
in his surveys, Studies in Spanish-American Literature (1920) 
and Brazilian Literature (1922). Goldberg also translated into 
English some of the major Yiddish authors, such as David 
Pinski, Scholem Asch, and Yehoash. From 1923 to 1932 he was 
literary editor of The American Freeman. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ewen, in: American Hebrew (Nov. 5, 1937). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Crandall, Isaac Goldberg, An Apprecia- 


tion (1934). 
[Sol Liptzin] 


GOLDBERG, ISAAC LEIB (1860-1935), Zionist leader and 
philanthropist in Russia and Erez Israel; brother of Boris 
*Goldberg. After studying at the Kovno yeshivah, he settled 
in Vilna, where he joined his uncle’s business. One of the first 
members of the *Hibbat Zion movement (1882), he founded 
the Ohavei Zion society in Vilna. At the Hovevei Zion meet- 
ing in Druzgenik in 1887, he sought to effect a compromise 
between the views of the Orthodox and the maskilim. He 
represented the Hovevei Zion committee in Vilna and was 
a member of *Benei Moshe. His home in Vilna became the 
center of Zionist and Jewish national activities. His wife, Ra- 
chel, was among the founders of Yehudiyyah Hebrew Girls 
School. 

Goldberg was a delegate to the First Zionist Congress, 
representing the Hovevei Zion of Vilna; in 1900 he was ap- 
pointed representative of the *Zionist Organization in the 
Vilna district. He took part in the establishment of the Geu- 
lah Company, whose aim it was to acquire land in Erez Israel 
for private ownership, and of the Carmel Company for the 
marketing of wine produced in the Jewish settlements in Erez 
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Israel. In 1908 he established a farm at Hartuv and purchased 
the first plot of land on Mount Scopus in Jerusalem for the 
future *Hebrew University. In 1906 he became a member of 
the Zionist Central Committee in Russia, and its office was 
located in his home. He lent his support to the Zionist peri- 
odicals in Vilna Ha-Olam and Dos Yidishe Folk. During World 
War I the Russian authorities forced him to live in Moscow, 
where he continued his Zionist activities. In 1919 he settled in 
Palestine, engaged in growing oranges, and made important 
contributions to improving the packing and marketing of cit- 
rus products. He was one of the founders of the Haaretz daily 
newspaper, which he supported financially. Goldberg was also 
a supporter of the Hebrew Language Committee. He left half 
his estate for the establishment of a fund for the Promotion of 
Hebrew Literature and Hebrew Culture in Erez Israel, which 
was eventually handed over to the *Jewish National Fund, 
which devoted the income to Hebrew cultural projects. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Sokolow, History of Zionism, 2 (1919), 
index; S. Eisenstadt, IL. Goldberg... (Heb., 1945); I. Klausner, Mi- 
Kattoviz ad Basel, 2 vols. (1956), index; Tidhar, 1 (1947), 293, 483-4. 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


GOLDBERG, J.B. (1884-1946), Soviet army commander. In 
1919, Lenin personally entrusted him with the command of 
the reserves and with the task of setting up a corps of reserves 
for the whole of the Red Army fighting on the Eastern front. 
Within two years Goldberg created a force of half a million 
men. In 1922 he was appointed deputy head of the air force. 


GOLDBERG, JEANNETTE MIRIAM (1868-1935), U.S. 
Jewish educator. Goldberg, a charismatic organizer, was the 
first field secretary of the National Council of Jewish Women 
(Ncyw) and the longtime executive secretary of the Jewish 
Chautauqua Society (jcs). For three decades, she guided the 
Chautauqua Society, which popularizes Judaic learning among 
English-speaking Jews and non-Jews. 

A native Texan whose parents had emigrated from Rus- 
sia to Louisiana in 1860 and then to Texas after the Civil War 
and whose father, Louis, was among the founders in 1873 of 
Jefferson’s Hebrew Sinai Congregation, Goldberg enrolled in 
Vassar College's preparatory division in 1883. She received an 
A.B. from New York’s Rutgers Female Institute, where she 
was class valedictorian. Goldberg taught literature at women’s 
finishing schools in Birmingham, Ala. and Dallas, Waco, and 
Sherman, Tex. She worked as a Sabbath School superinten- 
dent in Houston and Jefferson. 

In 1896, she attended the Council of Jewish Women’s first 
triennial in New York. Appointed vice president for Texas, 
she helped organize her state’s first Council chapters in Ty- 
ler, Dallas, Waco, Beaumont, and Fort Worth. In 1902, she 
was elected a national director of the council and carved out 
a role as field secretary. In that capacity, she traveled cross- 
country organizing chapters and motivating co-religionists 
who had grown indifferent toward Judaism. “We have had 
enough lullaby and slumber in religious life,” she exhorted. 
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“[W]e now need wakefulness and spirit, to revivify the dry 
bones of American Judaism.” 

In 1905, the Jewish Chautauqua Society, headquartered 
in Philadelphia, hired Goldberg as its field secretary, a posi- 
tion similar to her volunteer role with the Ncyw. When the 
Chautauqua’s home secretary retired in 1910, the two positions 
merged, with Goldberg shouldering both roles. Under Gold- 
berg’s leadership, the ycs launched study circles, assemblies, 
and a national correspondence school to train Sabbath School 
teachers. In her travels throughout the U.S., Goldberg helped 
organize congregations and recruit rabbis to lead them. The 
jcs opened religious schools in the Dakotas and in the south 
New Jersey farm colonies started with Baron de *Hirsch funds. 
The Chautauqua Society also initiated a university lecture cir- 
cuit — still in operation in the 21°t century - featuring rabbis 
speaking to non-Jewish audiences about Judaism. 

Rabbi Julian *Feibelman, who became acquainted with 
Goldberg when he was a Mississippi boy enrolled in Chau- 
tauqua correspondence classes, maintained that she “kept her 
hand on the pulse of virtually every congregation” in the na- 
tion. She was “instrumental in helping many rabbis [includ- 
ing himself] to advancement in pulpits.” He lauded Goldberg 
as “one of the two Jewish women in America capable of ad- 
dressing an audience on Jewish subjects — the other was Sadie 
*American” (the first executive secretary of the Ncyw). When 
Goldberg died on February 28, 1935, she was eulogized in the 
Philadelphia Exponent as “a modern Miriam” and a “high 
priestess” of Judaism. Unmarried, she outlived her siblings 
and had no survivors. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.B. Feibelman, The Making of a Rabbi (1980), 
56, 266-68; M.E. Berkowitz, The Beloved Rabbi: An Account of the 
Life and Works of Henry Berkowitz. D.D. (1932), 144-47, 171, 180; H.A. 
Weiner, “The Jewish Junior League: The Rise and Demise of the Fort 
Worth Council of Jewish Women” (M.A. thesis, University of Texas 
at Arlington, 2004); “Report of Miss Goldberg on Organizing,” in: 
Proceedings of the Council of Jewish Women, Fourth Triennial Con- 
vention, Chicago, Illinois, December 5 to 12, 1905, 149; P. Kronsberg 
Pearlstein. “Understanding through Education: One Hundred Years 
of the Jewish Chautauqua Society, 1893-1993” (Dissertation, George 


Washington University, 1993). 
[Hollace Ava Weiner (2™ ed.)] 


GOLDBERG, LEA (1911-1970), Hebrew poet and critic. 
Born in Koenigsberg, Eastern Prussia, she spent the early 
years of her childhood in Russia but after the Revolution her 
family returned to their home in Kovno, Lithuania. While 
still a schoolgirl, Lea Goldberg began to write Hebrew verse 
and her first poem was published in Hed Lita in 1926. She at- 
tended the universities of Kovno, Berlin, and Bonn. Arriving 
in Tel Aviv in 1935, she joined the circle of modernist authors, 
whose mentor was Avraham *Shlonsky, and began publish- 
ing her poetry in Turim, the literary forum of the group. Sh- 
lonsky helped her compile her first volume of poetry Tabbeot 
Ashan (“Smoke Rings,” 1935). After a career as a schoolteacher, 
she joined the editorial staffs of *Davar and later Mishmar in 
the capacity of theater critic and eventually became editor of 
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Al ha-Mishmar’ literary supplement. She also served on the 
staff of Davar li-Yladim, a popular children’s magazine, was 
the children’s book editor of Sifriyyat Poalim, and the literary 
adviser to *Habimah, Israel’s national theater. In 1952 she was 
invited to organize the Department of Comparative Literature 
at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, holding the chair un- 
til her death. As Goldberg was a prolific and versatile writer, 
her literary talent found expression in many genres. Primar- 
ily a poet, she was also a literary critic, wrote a number of 
children’s works, was a copious translator, and the author of 
a novel and a play. 


Poetry 

All of Goldberg’s poetry is written in the modern mode set by 
the school of younger poets that developed in Erez Israel dur- 
ing the Mandate period. Influenced by the Russian Acmeist 
poets (a literary trend which rejected symbolism, aiming at 
concrete imagery and a clear unadorned style), she used tradi- 
tional verse forms, expressing her modernism through a con- 
versational style which eschewed the ornate rhetoric of many of 
her predecessors and the bombastic expressionism of her con- 
temporaries. Her language though symbolic is simple and fa- 
miliar, in which ordinary words, images, rhythms, and rhymes 
have an astonishing freshness. The later verse is stripped of all 
“literary” pretensions; the poet thus strove to evolve a style of 
direct and unencumbered statement of the poetic experience. 
Goldberg’s tendency toward aesthetic intellectualism is modi- 
fied by a lyrical delicacy. She refused to write ideological verse 
and unlike her contemporaries she rarely touched upon Jew- 
ish themes. Only in the aftermath of the Holocaust did she ex- 
press her feelings in a Jewish framework (Mi-Beiti ha- Yashan, 
“From My Old Home,’ 1944). Universal in her approach, she 
wrote on childhood, nature, love (especially unfulfilled love), 
the quest for aesthetic expression, aging, and death. In her 
later years her central themes were resignation to the tragedy 
of existence and finding solace in the poetry unexpectedly dis- 
covered in ordinary phenomena. Among her outstanding po- 
ems are “Mi-Shirei ha-Nahal” (“The Songs of the Stream,” in 
Al ha-Perihah, 1948) in which she employed natural symbols 
such as river, stone, tree, moon, and blade of grass to serve as 
a vehicle for the poetic presentation of aesthetic problems of 
the creative artists; “Be-Harei Yerushalayim” (“In the Hills of 
Jerusalem,’ in Barak ba-Boker, 1956), one of her best landscape 
poems, set in Jerusalem, the city in which she resided for many 
years; and “Ahavatah shel Teresa di Mon” (“The Love of Therese 
du Meun,” in Barak ba-Boker), a series of sonnets purportedly 
written in the 17 century by an aging aristocrat on her un- 
confessed love for her children’s young tutor. 

Criticism 

An avid reader, Goldberg was at home in the literature of all 
the major European languages. She was most familiar with 
Russian literature and wrote Ahdut ha-Adam ve-ha-Yekum 
bi-Yzirat Tolstoy (“The Unity of World and Man in Tolstoy’s 
Works,” 1959), as well as a collection of essays on Pushkin, 
Lermontov, Gogol, Turgenev, Herzen, and Chekhov entitled 
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Ha-Sifrut ha-Rusit ba-Meah ha-Tesha-Esreh (1968). ‘The lat- 
ter was to have been part of a general history of the literature 
of the period, but she abandoned the project. Goldberg was 
also well versed in Italian literature and wrote an introduc- 
tion to Dante’s Divine Comedy (Mavo la-Komedyah ha-Elohit, 
mimeograph, 1958) and a preface to her translation of selected 
poems by Petrarch (1957). In Hamishah Perakim bi-Ysodot 
ha-Shirah (“Five Chapters in the Elements of Poetry,’ 1957), a 
more systematic attempt at studying the problems of poetry, 
she discusses poetic theory, meter, rhyme, and symbol. Each 
chapter begins with a close reading of a Hebrew poem which 
is used to illustrate the specific hypothesis she has posited. In 
contrast to her generalizations about poetry, which reflect ac- 
cepted literary criteria, the interpretations of specific works 
show an original and creative poetic mind. The same can be 
said about her study Ommanut ha-Sippur (“The Art of the 
Short Story,” 1963). 


Children’s Literature 

Goldberg was one of Israel’s most successful children’s writ- 
ers. She was able to enter the world of children, communicate 
with them, and establish a bond of friendship with all chil- 
dren not only through the written word but by live contact. 
She wrote about 20 works for children. A whole generation 
of Israelis grew up on her stories and poems (see *Children’s 
Literature). 


Prose Works 

Mikhtavim mi-Nesiah Medummah (“Letters from an Imagi- 
nary Journey,’ 1937) and Ve-Hu ha-Or (“He Is the Light,” 1946), 
the two major prose works of Goldberg, are mainly autobi- 
ographical. The latter is set in Lithuania and describes the 
struggle of a young and sensitive girl student for identity, de- 
spite insecurities rooted in a background of mental illness in 
her immediate family. The earlier work, Mikhtavim mi-Nesiah 
Medummah, hardly a novel because of its weak structure, re- 
fers to a later period in the author’s life and gives an insight 
into her basically aristocratic view of the arts. The struggle 
between leftist politics and art is the theme of her single play 
Baalat ha-Armon (“Lady of the Manor,” 1956) which is set in 
postwar Europe. The play (in English translation) was staged 
in New York but was not a critical success. Goldberg’s diaries 
were published in 2005. 


Translations 
Among the many European classics that Goldberg translated 
into Hebrew are: Tolstoy's War and Peace (1958), Chekhov's 
Stories (1945), Gorki’s Childhood (1943), several plays and po- 
ems by Shakespeare (1957), selected poems by Petrarch (1957), 
Ibsen’s Peer Gynt (1958), and Aucassin et Nicolette (1966). To- 
gether with Shlonsky she edited an anthology of Russian po- 
etry (1942). Goldberg started to paint in her later years and 
she illustrated several of her own books (Aucassin et Nicolette, 
for example). 

Goldberg’s poems have been translated into various lan- 
guages. Poems in English translation are included in T. Carmi 
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(ed.), The Penguin Book of Hebrew Verse (1981) as well as in 
The Modern Hebrew Poem Itself (2003). Mikhtavim mi-Nesiah 
Medummah was translated into German (Briefe von einer ima- 
ginaeren Reise, 2003). For further English translations of her 
works, see Goell, Bibliography, index. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Spicehandler, in: Israel (Spring 1961), 
61-80; G. Yardeni, Sihot im Soferim (1961), 119-32; G. Shaked, in: 
Moznayim, 3 (1956) no. 3, 86-190; idem, in: Orot, 38 (Jan. 1960), 45-493 
D. Sadan, in: Yerushalayim, Shenaton le-Divrei Sifrut ve-Ommanut 
(1970), 17-22; R. Alter, in: Commentary, 49, 5 (1970), 83-86. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Sherwin, “Two New Translations: The Poems of 
L Goldberg and D. Ravikovich as Good English Poems,’ in: Modern 
Hebrew Literature 3/1-2 (1977), 38-42; O. Baumgarten-Kuris, Emza’im 
Sifrutiyim be-Shiratah shel L. Goldberg (1979); T. Ruebner, L. Gold- 
berg, Monografyah (1980); A.B. Jaffe, Pegishot’im L. Goldberg (1984); 
L. Hovav, Yesodot be-Shirat ha-Yeladim bire’i Yeziratah shel L. Goldberg 
(1986); H. Shoham, “Fichte und Landschaft: Ein romantisches und 
ein zionistisches Modell. Vergleichende Betrachtung eines Gedichtes 
von Heinrich Heine und Lea Goldberg,” in: Conditio Judaica 1 (1988), 
329-38; Y. Nave, Biblical Motifs Representing the “Lyrical Self ” in the 
Works of Scholem Aleichem, N. Alterman, Lea Goldberg, Ariela Deem, 
Shulamit Har-Even (1987); A.B. Jaffe, Lea Goldberg: Tavei Demut li- 
Yeziratah (1994); A. Lieblich, El Lea (1995); S. Neumann, Mokedim 
ba-Lashon ha-Figurativit shel Shirat L. Goldberg (1996); N.R.S. Gold, 
“Rereading It Is the Light, L. Goldberg’s Only Novel,” in: Prooftexts 
17/3 (1997); 245-59; MLE. Varela Moreno, “Hypotexts of Lea Goldberg’s 
Sonnets,” in: Jewish Studies at the Turn of the Twentieth Century 2 
(1999), 236-43; R. Kartun-Blum and A. Weisman (eds.), Pegishot im 
Meshoreret: Masot u-Mehkarim al Yeziratah shel L. Goldberg (2000); 
H. Barzel, Shirat Erez Yisrael: Shlonsky, Alterman, Goldberg (2001); 
O. Yaglin, Ulai Mabat Aher: Klasiyut Modernit u-Modernizm be-Shi- 


rat L. Goldberg (2002). 
[Ezra Spicehandler] 


GOLDBERG, MARSHALL (“Biggie,’ “The Elkins Express,’ 
“Mad Marshall,’ the “Hebrew Hillbilly”; 1917-_), U.S. football 
player, starring in college at the University of Pittsburgh and in 
the NFL with the Chicago Cardinals, and member of College 
Football Hall of Fame. Goldberg was born and raised in El- 
kins, West Virginia, a town of five Jewish families in a commu- 
nity of 7,500 people. Goldberg's father, Saul, had immigrated 
from Uman, Romania, and ran a ladies’ clothing store before 
becoming owner of the town’s movie theater. Goldberg was 
a high school legend, captaining his school’s football, basket- 
ball, and track teams in 1935, and was selected All-State in each 
sport. He led Pitt to a Rose Bowl title in 1936 after leading the 
nation in rushing with 886 yards, and to the National Cham- 
pionship the following year. Goldberg was named Grantland 
Rice All-America honorable mention in 1936, and a consen- 
sus All-America halfback in 1937 and fullback in 1938, fin- 
ishing third in the Heisman Trophy voting in 1937 and sec- 
ond in 1938. Goldberg ended his career at Pitt holding all the 
school’s rushing records, including total rushing yards with 
1,957. Goldberg then played with NFL Chicago Cardinals for 
eight years, and was considered the greatest defensive back of 
his time. He led the team to the NFL championship in 1947, 
and made all-pro at two positions — as a halfback in 1941 and 
as a defensive back in 1946, 1947, and 1948. Goldberg led the 
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league in 1941 with seven interceptions, and in kickoff returns 
that year with a 24.2-yard average, and the following year with 
a 26.2-yard average. He was inducted into the College Foot- 


ball Hall of Fame in 1958. 
[Elli Wohlgelernter (2"4 ed.)] 


GOLDBERG, OSCAR (1885-1952), scholar and author, born 
in Berlin. Goldberg first studied medicine, but on the basis 
of personal parapsychological experiments he turned to eso- 
teric mysticism. After Hitler’s rise to power he immigrated 
to France and subsequently to the United States. He later re- 
turned to France and died in Nice. His first work, Die fuenf 
Buecher Mosis, ein Zahlengebaeude (1908) is an attempt to 
prove (in accordance with kabbalistic opinion) that the en- 
tire Torah is based on the letters of the Tetragrammaton. His 
basic theories are expressed in the works: Die Wirklichkeit der 
Hebraeer (vol. 1, 1925; no more were published); Maimonides 
(1935); and articles on Greek mythology in the monthly Mass 
und Wert (1937). Goldberg assumed that there were “meta- 
physical” peoples whose biological center was their “god” as 
opposed to peoples or groups who had lost their metaphysi- 
cal power and were merely biological groups. Die Wirklichkeit 
der Hebraeer (“The Reality of the Hebrews”) shows the He- 
brews to be the outstanding example of a metaphysical people, 
which activates the vital link between it and its “center,” i.e., its 
god, via the magical power of ritual and makes its god dwell 
within the world. The metaphysical reality of the genuine He- 
brews consisted in the activation of the laws and statutes of 
the Torah (which must be understood in its most literal and 
exact interpretation). Later Judaism, beginning with “the re- 
ligion of the prophets,’ was based on the deterioration of the 
magical powers of the Hebrews and the loss of the basic tools 
for the activation of their magical reality: the Tabernacle and 
the Ark of the Covenant. Every metaphysical people has a 
national god, and among these gods, which had perfect real- 
ity, the God of Israel is but the strongest. As the real magical 
power of metaphysics was weakened, there begins the process 
of the transformation of the ritual which possessed formal 
and material precision into an abstract universal “religion” 
The histories of religions constitute decline and not progress. 
The decline of true Hebraism, which worked miracles not ac- 
cording to circumstance but by order and fixed ritual, began 
during the reigns of David and Solomon. It reached its nadir 
in the “religiosity” of the Psalms. The transition from worship 
in the Temple to that in the synagogue typifies the decline of 
the metaphysical power to nothingness. 

Goldberg accepted only the Pentateuch as a divine docu- 
ment in all its details and signs, and interpreted it magically, 
not “theologically.” The Revelation of God is not an act of 
free grace to His creatures, but springs from the need of God 
Himself to find a dwelling place (mishkan) on earth. Gold- 
berg views the system of Maimonides as the final expression 
of complete alienation from the true mission of the Hebraic 
existence, and as an intended blurring and abolition of the re- 
alistic principle which is the power to work miracles in favor 
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of moralistic and abstract prattle. According to this system, 
Goldberg interpreted all details of other mythologies. He ad- 
vocated the organization of the remnants of magical power 
which remained here and there, in order to find a way for the 
renewal of divine revelation. He stated his magical views in a 
clearly rationalistic way and linked them with modern biologi- 
cal philosophy. The kabbalistic origins of his thought are con- 
spicuous and Goldberg himself recognized this despite his at- 
tempts to define specific differences between the spheres of the 
Torah and that of Kabbalah. Goldberg was hostile to Zionism, 
which he viewed as a secular renewal of a Jewish people with- 
out a metaphysical basis according to his definition. 

For many years Goldberg led a small group which propa- 
gated his views in writing and orally. His most important dis- 
ciple in philosophy was Erich Unger (d. 1951 in London). For 
some time his works and thoughts had considerable influence 
on circles of both Jewish and gentile intellectuals, scholars and 
writers such as the paleontologist E. Dacque, and the writer 
Thomas Mann. The latter depicted Goldberg in his novel Doc- 
tor Faustus (1947) as the character Dr. Chaim Breisacher. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Schechter, Mi-Madda le-Emunah (1953), 
213-29; E. Unger, Politik und Metaphysik (1922); idem, Das Problem 
der mythischen Realitaet (1926); idem, Wirklichkeit, Mythos, Erken- 
ntnis (1930); A. Caspary, Die Maschinenutopie (1927). 

[Gershom Scholem] 


GOLDBERG, RUBE (1883-1970), U.S. cartoonist. Reuben 
Lucius Goldberg, satirist of American folkways and creator of 
improbable and outlandish devices and inventions, was born 
in San Francisco, Calif. His father insisted he go to college to 
become an engineer. After graduating from the University 
of California at Berkeley, Goldberg went to work for the San 
Francisco Water and Sewers Department. After six months, 
Goldberg joined the sports department of a San Francisco 
newspaper and kept submitting drawings and cartoons to its 
editor, until he was finally published. He moved to New York, 
drawing daily cartoons for The Evening Mail. At first he was 
a sports cartoonist and sportswriter, but one day, with a lit- 
tle space left over from his cartoon, he filled it with “Foolish 
Question No. 1)” which showed a man who had fallen from the 
Flatiron Building being asked if he was hurt. “No, I jump off 
this building every day to limber up for business,” he replied. 
The Foolish Question caught on, and Goldberg wound up do- 
ing thousands of them. Many of his ideas came from readers, 
fascinated with the nearly probable. As comic strips grew in 
popularity, Goldberg conceived the character Boob McNutt, 
a simple-looking fellow who was in love with a beautiful girl 
named Pearl. Their blunder-filled courtship went on from 1916 
to 1933. Goldberg also created the strip Lala Palooza, about a 
woman of ample girth. His most enduring creation was Pro- 
fessor Lucifer Gorgonzola Butts, the inventor of marvelously 
complicated contraptions designed to accomplish fairly sim- 
ple ends. An exhibition of these nonexistent and zany gadgets 
opened at the National Museum of History and Technology of 
the Smithsonian Institution in Washington in 1970. The Gold- 
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bergs of yesterday were catalogued under the show title “Do 
It the Hard Way: Rube Goldberg and Modern Times.” There 
were cartoons, comic strips, and oddly ingenious doodads 
that might have been invented by Goldberg himself. The car- 
toonist’s ludicrous inventions became so widely known that 
Webster's Third International Dictionary listed the adjective 
“rube goldberg” and defined it as “accomplishing by extremely 
complex roundabout means what actually or seemingly could 
be done simply.” 

In the middle 1930s, comic strips declined in popular- 
ity and at the age of 55 Goldberg embarked on a career as an 
editorial cartoonist for The New York Sun and later the New 
York Journal-American, for which he drew 5,000 cartoons. 
One of his cartoons, “Peace Today,’ warning of the perils of 
atomic weapons, which appeared in The Sun, won a Pulitzer 
Prize in 1948. 

[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


GOLDBERG, SZYMON (1909-1993), violinist and conduc- 
tor of Polish birth. He studied with Mihailowicz in Warsaw, 
and with Flesch in Berlin. After his debut in Warsaw (1921), 
he appeared with the Berlin po (1924) and was leader of the 
Dresden Philharmonic (1925-1929). From 1929 to 1934 he 
formed a string trio with Hindemith and *Feuermann and 
was appointed concertmaster of the Berlin Philharmonic. He 
then toured as soloist and as sonata partner with Lili *Kraus. 
While on a tour of Asia, Goldberg was interned in Java by the 
Japanese (1942-1945). After the war he resumed his career and 
played in Australia, South Africa, the Americas, and Israel. 
He became an American citizen (1953) and taught at the As- 
pen Music School (1951-1965) where he formed the Festival 
Quartet, which achieved wide recognition in concerts and 
on records. Goldberg played trios with Casals and R. *Ser- 
kin during the Prades Festival (1954) and became permanent 
conductor and musical director of the Netherlands Chamber 
Orchestra (1955), which he led with notable distinction for 22 
years. From 1969 he lived in London, conducted the Manches- 
ter Camerata (1977-1982), taught at Yale University, the Juil- 
liard School, the Curtis Institute of Music, and the Manhattan 
School of Music. From 1990 until his death he conducted the 
New Japan Philharmonic in Tokyo. He was an officer of the 
Order of Oranje Nassau. A masterly violinist Goldberg’s tone 
was warm and pure, his interpretations stressed refinement, 
intimacy and a noble intensity. His recordings include a dis- 
tinguished set of the Brandenburg Concertos and, with Radu 
Lupu, 16 Mozart sonatas. He was also a sensitive performer 
of Bartok, Berg, and Hindemith. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove Music Online; MGG?’; Baker’s Bio- 
graphical Dictionary (1997); B. Gavoty. Szymon Goldberg (Geneva, 
1961), 

[Naama Ramot (2"4 ed.)] 


GOLDBERGER, IZIDOR (1876-1944), Hungarian rabbi and 


scholar. Goldberger, who was born in Batorkeszi, Hungary, 
held appointments in Satoraljaujhely (1903-1914) and Tata 
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(1912-1944). He wrote on the history of Hungarian Jewry, es- 
pecially on that of the Jews in Zemplén County (1910), and 
in the city of Tata (1914). He also wrote on the emancipa- 
tion of Hungarian Jewry. Goldberger translated into Hun- 
garian excerpts from the Mishnah (1905) and from the Mi- 
drash (1907). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dr. Goldberger Izidor tatai rabbi irodalmi 
muikédése, 1904-1914 (1915); Magyar Zsidé Lexikon (1929), 318; Win- 


inger, Biog, 2 (1927), 441; 7 (1936), 14. 
[Jeno Zsoldos] 


GOLDBERGER, JOSEPH (1874-1929), U.S. physician and 
public health specialist. Goldberger, who was born in Giralt, 
Hungary, immigrated to the U.S. at an early age. From 1899 
until his death he served in the U.S. Public Health Service in 
Washington, p.c. Goldberger’s greatest contribution was his 
discovery of the etiology and therapy of pellagra and his in- 
troduction of nicotinic acid as a means of preventing the dis- 
ease. He also made significant contributions in the study of 
infectious diseases and public health, particularly in the field 
of welfare of the poor. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.R. Kagan, Jewish Medicine (1952), 549; Bi- 
ographisches Lexikon der hervorragenden Aerzte, 1 (1932), S.V. 


[Suessmann Muntner] 


GOLDBLOOM, Montreal family noted for their involvement 
in medicine, research, teaching, and publishing, as well as po- 
litical activity, social activism, and community work. 

Renowned for his pioneering work in children’s health, 
ALTON GOLDBLOOM (1890-1968) was a founder of the Cana- 
dian Pediatric Society. During his career, he was a professor 
(emeritus) of pediatrics at McGill University and physician- 
in-chief at the Montreal Children’s Hospital. His many publi- 
cations include his autobiography, Small Patients (1959), and 
‘The Care of the Child (1928). 

The elder son, VICTOR CHARLES (1923- ), graduated 
from McGill University and worked as a pediatrician. In 1966, 
he was elected to the National Assembly of Quebec, and after 
re-election in 1970, he became the first Jewish member of a 
provincial cabinet in Quebec. Remaining in the National As- 
sembly until 1979, he served as minister of the environment 
as well as minister of municipal affairs. He later worked as the 
executive director of the Canadian Council of Christians and 
Jews and several other ecumenical and intercultural organiza- 
tions. From 1991 to 1999, he served as official languages com- 
missioner of Canada. Among his many distinctions, he was 
named a Companion of the Order of Canada and an Officer 
of the Order of Quebec. His wife, SHEILA BARSHAY, a McGill 
graduate and professor of social work, was actively involved 
in several public organizations and was named Member of the 
Order of Canada in 1998. 

His brother, RICHARD GOLDBLOOM (1924 ) graduated 
from McGill University, taught pediatric medicine at Dal- 
housie University in Halifax, Nova Scotia, and was appointed 
chancellor of the University in 2001. He published over 200 ar- 
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GOLDBLUM, JEFF 


ticles and books, including a textbook, Pediatric Clinical Skills. 
In recognition of his dedication to both general and Jewish 
community organizations, as well as his university and medi- 
cal career, he was named an Officer of the Order of Canada in 
1987. His wife, RUTH MIRIAM SCHWARTZ, a graduate of Mc- 
Gill, among other public and benevolent appointments served 
to coordinate the renovations to Pier 21 in Halifax. She was 
named an Officer of the Order of Canada in 2000. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.C. Goldbloom, “Family Ties, in: Canadian 
Medical Association Journal, 158 (1998), 1167-70; E. Gottesman, Whos 
Who in Canadian Jewry (1965); E. Lipsitz, Who’ Who in Canadian 
Jewry: Canadian Jewry at Year 2000 and Beyond (2000). 


[Steven Lapidus (2"¢ ed.)] 


GOLDBLOOM, JACOB KOPPEL (1872-1961), Zionist 
leader. Born in Kletsk, then Poland, Goldbloom went to Lon- 
don in 1892, joined the Hovevei Zion and, after meeting Herzl, 
began to found Zionist societies in Whitechapel. He intro- 
duced the “Ivrit be-Ivrit” method of Hebrew teaching and 
taught many thousands of youngsters who enrolled in his 
“Redman’s Road Talmud Torah” over the decades. From 1901 
onward Goldbloom attended almost every Zionist Congress 
and was a member of the Zionist General Council. In 1935 he 
became chairman of the European executive of the Confed- 
eration of General Zionists. He served Herzl, Wolffsohn, Otto 
Warburg, Weizmann, Sokolow, and Nahum Goldmann with 
loyalty and devotion. Goldbloom was one of the architects of 
the British Zionist Federation and of its Synagogue Council. 
He wrote a utopian work in Hebrew entitled Hag ha-Bikkurim 
be-Erez Yisrael bi-Shenat 2016 (“Festival of the First Harvest in 
Erez Israel in the Year 2016,” 1920). In 1963 his remains were 


buried in Jerusalem. 
[Josef Fraenkel] 


GOLDBLUM, ISRAEL ISSER (Isidore; 1864-1925), Pol- 
ish Hebrew writer and bibliographer. Goldblum was born in 
Vilna and studied in an East European yeshivot. He devoted 
himself to the study and publication of Hebrew manuscripts 
in Berlin, Paris, London, Oxford, and Rome. The result of his 
research he published under the pseudonym Yafag mainly in 
the periodical Ha-Maggid. He corresponded with the lead- 
ing Jewish scholars of his time and published a collection of 
these letters (Kevuzat Mikhtavim, 1895). He also published 
Mi-Ginzei Yisrael be-Paris (1894) on the Paris Hebrew manu- 
scripts and Maamar Bikkoret Sefarim (1891). Some of his writ- 
ings and letters exist in manuscript form at the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary of America. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kressel, Leksikon, 1 (1965), 409-10. 


GOLDBLUM, JEFF (1952- ), U.S. film actor. Goldblum 
started on the New York stage, but soon went to Hollywood. 
Goldblum played small roles in such films as California Split, 
Nashville, Next Stop Greenwich Village, and Annie Hall, before 
landing his first leading role in a remake of the classic sci-fi 
adventure Invasion of the Body Snatchers (1978). Goldblum 
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GOLDBLUM, NATAN 


was soon recognized for the off-beat authenticity he gave his 
characters in such films as The Big Chill (1983), The Right Stuff 
(1983), Into the Night (1985), Silverado (1985), The Fly (1986), 
Beyond Therapy (1987), Vibes (1988), The Tall Guy (1989), Earth 
Girls Are Easy (1989), Mister Frost (1990), The Player (1992), 
Deep Cover (1992), and Fathers and Sons (1992). He appeared 
in Jurassic Park (1993) and Independence Day (1996), two of 
the most financially successful movies ever made. Later films 
include Igby Goes Down (2002) and The Life Aquatic with 
Steve Zissou (2004). 

[Jonathan Licht] 


GOLDBLUM, NATAN (1920-2001), Israeli virologist. Born 
in Poland, Goldblum immigrated to Palestine in 1938 as a 
student at the Hebrew University, where later he became pro- 
fessor of virology. His early work on malaria and West Nile 
fever was accompanied by his own efforts to eradicate these 
diseases in the Hulleh Valley in Galilee, Israel. With the es- 
tablishment of the Israeli Defense Forces in 1948, he joined 
the medical corps and took part in the medical treatment of 
Yemenite immigrants. His activity was largely responsible 
for preventing the dangerous spread of malaria, among other 
diseases. He served in the beginning of the 1950s as head of 
the Department of Epidemiology of Hemed, the Military Re- 
search Institue, and subsequently became director of the Virus 
Laboratories of the Ministry of Health. He studied the prepa- 
ration of polio vaccine with Jonas *Salk and Albert *Sabin in 
the United States and upon his return to Israel applied this 
knowledge to produce the vaccine with which some 60,000 
Israeli children were inoculated. He joined the Hebrew Uni- 
versity in 1960, where he was appointed professor of virology 
and head of the Department of Virology. He was vice presi- 
dent of the university in 1974-77. For over 30 years he con- 
tinued research on polio. Among his other research subjects 
were Israeli snake venom, molecular identification of viruses 
transmitted by insects, and hoof-and-mouth disease. Gold- 
blum joined the wHo consulting team on the eradication of 
viral diseases and traveled to African and other countries to 
help solve public health problems. In 1988 he was awarded 
the Israel Prize for life sciences, on the 40 anniversary of the 
founding of the State of Israel. 

[Fern Lee Seckbach] 


GOLDEMBERG, ISAAC (1945-_ ), Peruvian poet, novelist, 
and lecturer. The son of a Catholic Peruvian mother and a 
Jewish immigrant, he was alternately raised in both cultures. 
He studied in Spain and the U.S., lived for two years in Israel, 
and settled in New York in 1964. Goldemberg taught at vari- 
ous universities and was a professor at the Hostos Community 
College and the Graduate School of cuny, where he founded 
and directed the Latin American Writers Institute. His nov- 
els and poems reflect, in a personal and unconventional way, 
the conflicts of an always unfinished identity made up of 
contradictory cultures, of exiles, and the desire to belong. He 
published the following: novels - La vida a plazos de don Ja- 
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cobo Lerner (1978; The Fragmented Life of Don Jacobo Lerner, 
1976), selected by the National Yiddish Book Center among 
the greatest Jewish literary works; Tiempo al tiempo (1984; 
Play by Play, 1984); El nombre del padre (“The Name of the 
Father,” 2001); Poetry - Tiempo de silencio (“Time of Silence,” 
1970); Hombre de paso/Just Passing Through (bilingual, 1981); 
Cuerpo del amor (“Body of Love,’ 2000); La vida son los rios 
(“Lives are the Rivers,’ fiction & poetry, 2005); Peruvian Blues 
(2001); Memorias (“Memories,’ 2005); plays - Hotel Amérikka 
(2000); Golpe de gracia (“Coup of Death,’ 2003). In 2003 ap- 
peared Sefias y contrasefias: Antologia personal. Poesia, nar- 
rativa, teatro (“Signs and Passwords: Personal Anthology. Po- 
etry, Fiction, and Theater”). In 1998 he edited El Gran Libro de 
América Judia (“The Great Book of Jewish America,’ a huge 
anthology of Latin American Jewish writing). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Baer Barr, Isaac Unbound. Patriarchal Tra- 
ditions in the Latin American Jewish Novel (1995); E. Gonzalez Viafia, 
Identidad cultural y memoria colectiva en la obra de Isaac Goldemberg 
(2001); J. Paredes Carbonell, Isaac Goldemberg ante la critica: Una 
vision multiple (2004); D. Sheinin and L. Baer Barr, The Jewish Dias- 
pora in Latin America: New Studies on History and Literature (1996); 
I. Stavans, The Hispanic Condition. Reflections on Culture & Identity 
in America (1995); S. Sosnowski, Isaac Goldemberg: The Esthetics of 
Fragmentation (2003); M.A. Zapata, Luces de la memoria: Conversa- 
ciones con Isaac Goldemberg (2003). 


[Florinda FE. Goldberg (2™ ed.)] 


GOLDEN, HARRY LEWIS (Herschel Goldhurst; 1902- 
1981), U.S. author, editor, and publisher. One of five children 
of immigrants from Austria-Hungary, Golden was born on 
New York’s Lower East Side. His father was an editor of the 
Jewish Daily Forward. Golden studied English literature, but 
left the university without completing his degree. During the 
“Roaring Twenties” he was sentenced to five years imprison- 
ment for running a Wall Street gambling den. On his release 
he moved south, changing his name to Golden and becoming 
a successful journalist. Golden is best known for his one-man 
newspaper, The Carolina Israelite, which he published from 
1942 to 1969. He was much admired by American liberals for 
his witty and courageous stand in favor of black integration, 
attacking race hatred as absurd rather than criminal. His best- 
selling books Only in America (1958), For 2¢ Plain (1959), and 
Enjoy (1960) were drawn from some of his editorials. Much 
of their charm lies in his folkloristic description of Jewish im- 
migrant life. His other works include Mr. Kennedy and the Ne- 
groes (1964); So What Else Is New (1964); and an autobiogra- 
phy, The Right Time (1969). In 1965 he published A Little Girl 
Is Dead about the Leo *Frank case. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Levin (ed.), Five Boyhoods (1962), 37-78; 
T. Solotaroff, in: Commentary, 31 (1961), 1-13; Current Biography Year- 


book 1959 (1960), 150-2. 
[Milton Henry Hindus] 


GOLDEN, JOHN (1874-1955), U.S. songwriter and theatrical 


producer. Born in New York City, Golden was educated at New 
York University. He began songwriting in collaboration with 
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Irving Berlin, Oscar Hammerstein, and Douglas Fairbanks. 
The songs that brought him the most fame and money were 
“Poor Butterfly” and “Goodbye Girls, 'm Through? In 1914 he 
and Winchell Smith went into partnership as play producers, 
made a hit with Turn to the Right (1916) and again with Light- 
nin’, which ran for 1291 performances on Broadway. He was a 
charter member of Ascap (American Society of Composers, 
Authors, and Publishers) and its director in 1914-15, as well 
as the organization's first treasurer. 

Golden subsequently produced more than a hundred 
plays. Some of his Broadway productions included Susan and 
God, Turn to the Right, Three Wise Fools, The First Year, Sev- 
enth Heaven, Counselor-at-Law, When Ladies Meet, As Hus- 
bands Go, Let Us Be Gay, Claudia, Skylark, The Male Animal, 
and They Knew What They Wanted. As a composer, he wrote 
the scores for the Broadway shows The Candy Shop; Over the 
River; Hip, Hip, Hooray; The Big Show; Cheer Up; and Every- 
thing. 

In 1943 he conducted a play competition in the U.S. Army 
and presented the five winners as “The Army Play by Play.’ He 
was also the founder of the Stage Door Canteen and the Stage 
Relief Fund. The U.S. Army gave him the highest civilian dec- 
oration for distinguished service. His will established a fund 
for the advancement of playwriting, The John Golden Fund 
Inc. The intimate, 80-seat John Golden Theater on Broadway 


was named in his honor. 
[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


GOLDENBERG, BAERISH (1825-1898), Hebrew scholar, 
teacher, and poet. Born in Vishnevets (Volhynia), he studied 
in Tarnopol in the school established by Joseph *Perl, and in 
1850 opened his own school there. The rest of his life was de- 
voted to teaching, mainly in Tarnopol, but also for some time 
in other towns in Galicia and Romania. He published many 
linguistic studies in the Hebrew journals of his time, articles 
and books (in German) on ancient Jewish history, and He- 
brew poetry. His two major Hebrew books are Ohel Yosef (a 
biography of Joseph Perl and a history of his Tarnopol school, 
1860) and Or Hadash (biblical commentaries and linguistic 
studies, 10 vols., 1889-97). He also edited the journal Nogah 
ha-Yareah (1872-80). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Bader, Medinah va-Hakhameha (1934), 
59-60; N.M. Gelber, Toledot ha-Tenuah ha-Ziyyonit be-Galizyah 


(1958), 261; Sefer Tarnopol (1955), 94-95. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


GOLDENBERG, CHARLES ROBERT (“Buckets”; 1911- 
1986), U.S. football player; helped lead the Green Bay Pack- 
ers to three NFL championships. Born in Odessa, Ukraine, 
Goldenberg grew up in Milwaukee, where he was a star as a 
tackle and tailback at North Division High School, and then 
an outstanding back at the University of Wisconsin from 1930 
to 1933. He received a Knute Rockne All-America honorable 
mention and Knute Rockne All-Western in 1930, and AP All- 
Western Conference second team in 1932. After graduating in 
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GOLDENBURG, SAMUEL 


1933, Goldenberg played fullback, blocking back, guard, line- 
backer, and defensive back from 1933 to 1945 with the Green 
Bay Packers, which won the championship in 1936, 1939, and 
1944 and the Western Conference title in 1938. Goldenberg 
was named All-Pro guard in 1939, 1940, and 1942, and was 
named to the NEL’s All-1930s Team. Goldenberg holds the 
oldest record in Packers history with five touchdowns as a 
rookie, set in 1933, and his 13 seasons is tied for fifth-longest 


tenure in team history. 
[Elli Wohlgelernter (2"4 ed.)] 


GOLDENBERG, SAMUEL LEIB (1807-1846), Hebrew jour- 
nalist. Born in Bolechow (Bolekhov) into a wealthy family, 
he was one of the pioneers of the Haskalah in Galicia. In 1833 
Goldenberg launched the periodical *Kerem Hemed which 
was almost entirely devoted to scholarly articles (in the form 
of letters) and marked a development in Hebrew periodical 
literature. The leading modern Jewish scholars of the first half 
of the 19" century contributed to it. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Klausner, Sifrut, 2 (1952), 37-38. 


[Getzel Kressel] 


GOLDENBERG-GETROITMAN, LAZAR (1846-1916), 
Russian revolutionary and one of the first Jewish socialists 
in Russia. Goldenberg was born in the Kherson district. He 
joined the revolutionary movement as a young man, when he 
was studying at the Technological Institute in Peterburg. He 
was arrested for incitement of the farmers not to pay taxes. 
He escaped to Switzerland where he became secretary of 
the Slavic department of the International League of Social- 
ist Revolutionaries. After he was expelled from Switzerland 
he went to London in 1876 and established the Agudat ha- 
Sozialistim ha-Ivrim (the Jewish Socialist Organization) with 
Aaron *Lieberman, which was probably the first of its kind 
in the world. On a visit to Romania in 1881, Goldenberg was 
seized and handed over to the Russian authorities but man- 
aged to escape a second time. He tried to live in Paris but was 
expelled for his revolutionary activities. He lived for ten years 
in New York, where he organized the Russian revolutionary 
activities abroad and for many years afterward managed a 
publishing house in London which produced books on so- 
cialist subjects in Russian, among them Khaim Zhitlovskis’ 
“Jews to Jews.” From 1891 to 1900 Goldenberg published an 
English monthly Free Russia. His memoirs appeared posthu- 
mously (1924) in Russian in the Moscow periodical Katorga 
i ssylka (nos. 3, 4, 5, 6). 


GOLDENBURG, SAMUEL (Sholem Goldstein; 1886-1945), 
Yiddish actor. Son of a lumber merchant in Russia, Golden- 
burg joined a Yiddish company and at 20 toured with Sig- 
mund Feinman in Europe. In 1917 he acted with Thomashef- 
sky in New York, but later joined Maurice Schwartz’s Jewish 
Art Theater, playing the lead in L. Feuchtwanger’s Jew Suess 
and LI. Singer’s Di Brider Ashkenazi (The Brothers Ashkenazi, 
1936). With Celia *Adler he did a 32-week season at the Am- 
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GOLDEN CALF 


phion Theater, Brooklyn, in a repertory of 20 plays, among 
which were The Dybbuk and Camille (1925-26). 


GOLDEN CALF (Heb. 1307 Day, Ex. 32:4; 307 ay I Kings 
12:28), the golden image made by Aaron at the behest of the 
Israelites and venerated near Mount Sinai (Ex. 32). Exodus 
32 relates that the Israelites, anxious about Moses’ prolonged 
absence, demanded that *Aaron provide a god to lead them. 
Complying, Aaron collected the golden ornaments of the peo- 
ple and fashioned the gold into the shape of a calf or a small 
bull. The image was immediately hailed by the people as a rep- 
resentation of the God who had brought Israel out of Egypt. 
Aaron then built an altar, and on the following day sacrifices 
were offered and the people feasted and danced and played. 
Thereupon the Lord told Moses of the apostasy of the “stiff- 
necked people,’ whom He proposed to destroy. Moses, how- 
ever, interceded on behalf of the Israelites and persuaded the 
Lord to renounce His intended punishment. Carrying the 
Tablets of the Covenant down from Mt. Sinai, Moses saw the 
people dancing around the golden calf. In great anger Moses 
smashed the Tablets, melted down the image of the calf, pul- 
verized the precious metal, and scattered the powdered gold 
over the available source of water, thus making the people 
drink it (verse 20); and there is doubtless a causal nexus be- 
tween this and the plague that is reported in verse 35 (see Or- 
deal of *Jealousy). 

Exodus 32 relates that Moses then upbraided Aaron for 
having “brought great guilt” upon the people. The parallel ac- 
count in Deut. 9:20 relates that but for Moses’ supplication on 
behalf of Aaron the Lord would have destroyed Aaron. Stern 
punishment was, however, meted out to the calf-worshipers, 
3,000 of whom were slain by the *Levites who had responded 
to Moses’ call for volunteers. Henceforth the Levites were con- 
secrated to the service of the Lord. Despite Moses’ prayer for 
divine forgiveness, the Lord threatened that on the day of His 
visitation punishment would overtake the people. Soon after- 
ward a plague broke out among the Israelites (see above). In 
addition the Lord announced that He would no longer abide 
amid this “stiff-necked people.” The Israelites mourned the 
departure of the Divine presence and stripped themselves of 
their ornaments (Ex. 33:1-6). 


Critical View 

The extant text of Exodus 32 is according to certain Bible critics 
an expansion of a basic narrative into several strata by second- 
ary additions; for another interpretation see Cassuto (Exodus, 
ad loc.). The critical view does not see the chapter as a literary 
unity on the basis of inconsistencies. Others, however, believe 
that Aaronic authorship (and divine sanction) of the practice 
of calf symbolism was claimed from the very beginning by 
Jeroboam 1 and the priesthoods of Bethel and Dan, and that 
the version in Exodus 32, in boldly “representing Aaron, the 
ancestor of Israel's priestly caste, as a man of somewhat feeble 
character” (H.L. Ginsberg, in JBL, 80 (1961), 345) is motivated 
by a desire to discredit the practice which he instituted. 
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Calf and Bull Symbolism 

The narrative of the golden calf cannot be understood with- 
out relating it to the erection of two golden calves in the tem- 
ples of *Beth-El and *Dan by *Jeroboam 1 of Israel (1 Kings 
12:26ff.). Not only are the general features of the story simi- 
lar in both accounts, but the explanatory formula in Exodus 
32:4b, 8b - “These are your gods, O Israel, who brought you 
up out of the land of Egypt” - is virtually identical to the one 
in 1 Kings 12:28b. Scholars are divided on the question of the 
chronological relationship of the two accounts. The traditional 
view is that the Jeroboam incident is dependent on the Exodus 
story (see Cassuto, loc. cit.). Other scholars, however, hold the 
view that Exodus 32 presupposes I Kings 12. 

The bull had an important role in the art and religious 
texts of the ancient Near East. The storm-god *Hadad is fre- 
quently represented standing on a bull. Taking these facts into 
account it is generally assumed (after H. Th. Obbrick) that Je- 
roboam’s calves corresponded to the *cherubim of Solomon's 
Temple, i.e., they were regarded as seats or pedestals upon 
which the Lord was thought to stand invisible to human eyes. 
M. Haran remarks that if Jeroboam’s calves were considered 
pedestals, then they were not meant to be an exact replica of 
cherubim connected with the *Ark of the Covenant because 
the Ark and its cherubim were kept in the publicly inacces- 
sible Holy of Holies while the calves were placed in the courts 
of the Temple, where the people could see and kiss them (cf. 
Hos. 13:2). It is also possible that the calves were, from the be- 
ginning, meant to represent the Lord like the images in the 
sanctuaries of Micah and Dan (Judg. 17:4; 18:14, 15-31; cf. M. 
Haran, in B. Zvieli (ed.), Sihot ba-Mikra, 1 (1968), 214; idem, 
in: Biblica, 50 (1969), 264). 

In any case Jeroboam’ initiative must have had some ba- 
sis in an old tradition, otherwise he could not have succeeded 
in his enterprise. Jeroboam’s bulls, contrary to the Ark symbol- 
ism, were meant to be accessible to worshipers in the temples 
(cf. 1 Kings 12:27); and thus they developed from symbols of 
the Lord to fetishes in their own right (cf. e.g., 11 Kings 17:16; 
Hos. 8:5-6; 10:5; 13:2). 


In the Aggadah 

The rabbinic attitude toward the episode of the golden calf is 
guided by the need to explain how the Children of Israel could 
demand an idol so soon after hearing the Ten Commandments 
and giving liberally to the erection of the Sanctuary and how 
Aaron could agree to the construction of the calf and still not 
forfeit his future role as high priest. The initiative in demand- 
ing the idol is attributed by some rabbis to the mixed multi- 
tude who joined the Israelites at the time of the Exodus (Ex. 
12:38). Forty thousand of them, accompanied by two Egyptian 
magicians, *Jannes and Mambres, came to Aaron and claimed 
that it already was the sixth hour of the 40% day since Moses 
had left, the hour which he previously had designated for his 
return. They claimed that since he had not yet appeared he 
would never come. Satan added to the state of helplessness 
of the people by showing them a vision of Moses’ bier which 
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convinced them that he had died. Only then did they demand 
that Aaron produce a god for them (Shab. 89a; Tanh. B., Ex. 
112-3). The error of the people consisted in including in their 
calculation the day of the ascent, whereas Moses had excluded 
it (Rashi, Shab. 89a). God was also blamed since He enslaved 
them in Egypt where they were exposed to the most idola- 
trous of ancient civilizations (Ex. R. 43:7) and for giving them 
an abundance of gold and silver when they left Egypt (Ber. 
32a). *Hur, who is regarded as the son of Miriam and Caleb, 
attempted to dissuade the people from the sin and was put to 
death by them. Aaron feared that he would share the same fate 
(Lev. R. 10:3; Tanh. B., Ex. 112-3) and in accordance with his 
passion for the pursuit of peace (Avot 1:12; see *Aaron in the 
aggadah), felt it better to acquiesce than to permit the people 
to commit the unpardonable sin of slaying two leaders on the 
same day (Sanh. 7a). Hoping to gain time, he ordered them 
to bring the golden ornaments of their wives, relying on their 
known piety to refuse. The men thereupon donated their own 
jewelry (PdRE 45). Aaron then threw the gold into the fire, still 
hoping that Moses would return. Instantly, however, a calf ap- 
peared, alive and skipping, the result of a splinter which was 
thrown into the fire by the wicked Micah. This splinter, con- 
taining the words Tw ny (aleh shor, “Come up, Ox”; Joseph 
being compared to an ox; cf. Deut. 33:17), had previously been 
thrown into the Nile by Moses when he desired that Joseph's 
coffin rise to the surface so that he could transport his remains 
to Erez Israel (Tanh. Ki Tissa, 19). According to another ver- 
sion, the Egyptian magicians made the calf move as if it were 
alive (Song R. 1:9, no. 3). Aaron then postponed the celebra- 
tion to the next day again to gain time. Since God knew that 
Aaron was motivated by good intentions the high priesthood 
was not withheld from him (Lev. R. 10:3; Ex. R. 37:2). Never- 
theless, he still was severely punished in that the subsequent 
death of two of his sons was attributed to his role in this in- 
cident (Lev. R. 10:5). 
The tribe of Levi (Yoma 66b) and its 12 heads (PdRE 45) 
did not join the worship of the calf. The remaining Israelites 
were severely punished. Whoever sacrificed and burned in- 
cense died by the sword; whoever embraced and kissed the 
calf died by the plague; and whoever rejoiced in his heart died 
of dropsy (Yoma 66b). “There is not a misfortune that Israel 
has suffered which is not partly a retribution for the sin of the 
calf” (Sanh. 1022). 
[Aaron Rothkoff] 


In Christianity 

During the Roman period and long after, the golden calf epi- 
sode was a source of embarrassment to the Jews in their re- 
lations with the increasingly aggressive Church, which fully 
exploited the story in its polemics with the Synagogue. Even 
Josephus, who was concerned only with pagan antisemi- 
tism, was evidently afraid that the biblical account might be 
employed by Alexandrian antisemites to lend credence to 
their allegation that the Jews worshiped an ass’s head in the 
Temple (cf. Apion 2:80, 114, 120; Tacitus, Histories 5:4). Jo- 
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sephus accordingly omits the entire golden calf episode from 
his account of the Israelite migrations in the desert. Instead, 
he graphically depicts the deep anxiety of the Israelites con- 
cerning Moses and their joy when at last he came down from 
Mount Sinai (Ant. 3:95-99). Not only did Moses not break the 
tablets, but he actually displayed them to the rejoicing people 
(3:101-2). Josephus also omits any reference to Aaron, and the 
same is true of Philo who does not, however, completely sup- 
press the golden calf narrative (Mos. 2:161-74, 271). 

As early as the immediate post-crucifixion era, Stephen, 
the first Christian martyr, sharply denounced the Jews (but 
not Aaron who was held in veneration by the Church) for 
having made the golden calf, which became the fountain- 
head of Jewish crimes throughout their history, culminating 
in the crucifixion of Jesus (Acts 7:41-52). For the Church the 
golden calf episode served as proof that the divine covenant 
with Israel had never been consummated, so that the Jewish 
claim to a special relationship with the Almighty was unac- 
ceptable (see Smolar in bibl., p. 91). By worshiping the golden 
calf, the Jews had revealed their foolish, stubborn, unrepen- 
tant, and immoral character (ibid., 100). Augustine also as- 
sociated the calf cult with the worship of the devil, and the 
Jews who had drunk the water into which the powder of the 
golden calf had been cast with the body of the devil (ibid., 
100-1). The medieval identification of the Jew with the devil 
was no doubt influenced by this extreme patristic interpreta- 
tion (ibid., 101, n. 12). 

While the rabbinic reaction to such violent attacks by the 
Church was bound to be militant, as has been seen, some of 
the criticism was frankly accepted, and the seriousness of the 
offense was by no means played down: Israel was compared 
to “a shameless bride who plays the harlot within her bridal 


canopy” (Shab. 88b). 
[Moses Aberbach] 


See also *Aaron in the aggadah; *Hur in the aggadah. 
For Golden Calf in the arts see *Moses in the Arts. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: IN THE BIBLE: O. Eissfeldt, in: zAw, 17 
(1940-41), 199 ff.; Albright, Stone, 228ff.; U. Cassuto, A Commentary 
on the Book of Exodus (1965*), 284-97; T.J. Meek, Hebrew Origins 
(1960), 135 ff.; M. Aberbach, in: JBL, 86 (1967), 129-40; L. Smolar and 
M. Aberbach, in: HUCA, 39 (1968), 91-116; S.E. Loewenstamm, in: 
Biblica, 48 (1967), 481-90. IN THE AGGADAH: Ginzberg, Legends, 3 
(1954°), 119-34; 6 (1959*), 50-56. In CHRISTIANITY: Smolar and M. 
Aberbach, loc. cit. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Loewenstamm, Com- 
parative Studies in Biblical and Ancient Oriental Literatures (1980), 
242-45; S. Gevirtz, in: Biblica, 65 (1984), 377-81; J. Spencer, in: ABD, 
2:1065-69 (with bibliography); S.D. Sperling, Original Torah (1998), 
91-112. 


GOLDENE KEYT, DI (“The Golden Chain”), Israel Yiddish 
quarterly. It was founded under Histadrut (Labor Federation) 
auspices in 1949 and until 1955 edited by Avrom *Sutskever 
and Abraham *Levinson. In that year Sutskever became sole 
editor, with Eliezer Pines serving as assistant editor until 
his death in 1984. Other editorial staff included Aleksander 
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*Shpiglblat, Mend] *Man, and Meylekh Karpinovitsh. In the 
rich first issue Joseph *Sprinzak and other prominent figures 
called for an end to the antagonism between Hebrew and Yid- 
dish. The journal published works by Yiddish masters and 
by young writers in Israel and the Diaspora, Yiddish transla- 
tions of Hebrew literature, research into literary and linguistic 
problems, and surveys of Jewish cultural events. Long before 
its last issue (no. 141) appeared in 1995, Di Goldene Keyt was 
recognized as the preeminent literary organ of Yiddish writ- 
ers. It continues to be an invaluable source of Yiddish belles 
lettres and scholarship. 

[Sol Liptzin / Leonard Prager (2"4 ed.)] 


GOLDENSON, SAMUEL HARRY (1878-1962), U.S. Reform 
rabbi. Goldenson was born in Kalvarija, Poland, and was taken 
to the United States in 1890. He was ordained at the Hebrew 
Union College in 1904, then led congregations in Lexington, 
Kentucky (1904-06), and Albany, New York (1906-18). In 
1918 Goldenson moved to Temple Rodef Shalom, Pittsburgh, 
where he established his reputation nationally. In 1934 he was 
appointed senior rabbi of Temple Emanu-El, New York, also 
serving as president of the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis (1933-35). Becoming rabbi emeritus in 1947, he devoted 
the last years of his career to preaching in small communities 
under the auspices of the Union of American Hebrew Con- 
gregations. Goldenson adhered to the older standpoint in 
American Reform Judaism, emphasizing the universal mes- 
sage of the prophets and showing little sympathy for Jewish 
nationalism and the revived interest in ceremonial matters. 
He was a lifelong advocate of social justice and was active in 
campaigns for civic betterment. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: New York Times (Sept. 1, 1962). 


[Abram Vossen Goodman] 


GOLDENTHAL, JACOB (1815-1868), Austrian Orientalist. 
Goldenthal was born in Brody and became principal of the 
Jewish school in Kishiney, Russia, in 1843; in 1846 he settled 
in Vienna and taught Oriental languages, rabbinics, and lit- 
erature at the University of Vienna from 1848 until his death. 
Beside his regular teachings he offered a theological program 
for rabbinical candidates. 

Goldenthal published several articles on medieval Jew- 
ish literature in Kokhevei Yizhak (5, 1846; 24, 1858). He edited 
the following medieval texts: Abraham ibn Hasdai’s Hebrew 
translation of al-Ghazali’s Arabic Mizdn al-‘Amal, Sefer Moz- 
nei Zedek (1939); Averroes’ commentary on Aristotle's Rhet- 
oric, translated into Hebrew as Be’ur Ibn Rushd le-Sefer ha- 
Halazah le-Aristo (1842); Mesharet Moshe (1845), an exposition 
of Maimonides’ teaching on the concept of providence; Nis- 
sim b. Jacob’s Mafteah shel Manulei ha-Talmud (1847), deal- 
ing with Talmud methodology; Moses Rieti’s poem Mikdash 
Meat (1851), on ancient philosophy and the history of Jewish 
literature; and Moses Narboni’s commentary on Maimonides’ 
Guide, Be’ur le-Sefer Moreh Nevukhim (1852). Goldenthal tried 
to revive Jost and Creizenach’s periodical Zion, but only one 
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issue, Neue Zion (1845), appeared. His correspondence with 
S.D. *Luzzatto was published in Kokhevei Yizhak. He also 
published the first Hebrew textbook for the study of Arabic, 
Sefer Maspik li-Ydiat Dikduk Lashon Arvi (1857), and a text- 
book for the study of Turkish (1865); he compiled a catalog of 
forty Hebrew manuscripts at the National Library of Vienna 
(1851). Some of his works were published in the Denkschriften 
of the Vienna Academy of Sciences. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Fuenn, in: Knesset Yisrael, 1 (1866), 541-2; 
Gelber, in: Arim ve-Immahot be- Yisrael, 66 (1955), 204-5. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: A. Bruell, in: ADB, 9 (1879), 332; S. Mannheimer, in: 


JE 6 (1904), 23. 
[Samuel Miklos Stern / Gregor Pelger (24 ed.)] 


GOLDENWEISER, ALEXANDER ALEXANDROVICH 
(1880-1936), U.S. anthropologist. Born in Kiev, Russia, the 
son of Alexander Solomonovich *Goldenweiser, Golden- 
weiser studied anthropology under Franz *Boas, and later 
taught anthropology and other social sciences at various in- 
stitutions including Columbia University, the New School for 
Social Research, and the University of Oregon in Portland. He 
followed Boas in his attacks on certain intellectual positions 
then prevalent, such as unilinear evolutionism, geographi- 
cal and biological determinism, and extreme diffusionism. 
Described by a contemporary as “the most philosophical of 
American anthropologists,’ Goldenweiser did little field work 
except for several brief trips to the Grand River Iroquois Res- 
ervation in Ontario. His main contributions were to anthro- 
pological and social theory, as in his article “The Principle of 
Limited Possibilities in the Development of Culture” in the 
Journal of American Folklore, 26 (1913), in which he sought 
to explain convergences among traits of different cultures as 
the result of a natural limitation on the number of possible 
forms. In addition, he contributed to the elucidation of such 
basic concepts as culture, culture patterns, and especially, to- 
temism, the subject of his best-known monograph in which he 
rejected Durkheim's theory of the totemic origin of religion. 
He concerned himself too with various themes in the history 
of thought and helped organize the Encyclopedia of Social Sci- 
ence, for which he wrote a number of articles. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: DAB, 22 (1958), 244-5; IESS, 6 (1968), 


196-7. 
[Ephraim Fischoff] 


GOLDENWEISER, EMANUEL ALEXANDROVICH 
(1883-1953), U.S. economist. Goldenweiser was born in Kiev, 
immigrated to the United States in 1902, studied at Columbia 
and Cornell Universities, and, in 1907, joined the U.S. govern- 
ment service as an economist and statistician. He first served 
with the Immigration Commission and then with the Census 
Bureau and the Department of Agriculture. In 1919 he began 
working for the Federal Reserve Board, and from 1927 until 
his retirement was its director of research. He developed the 
Board's statistical services, frequently represented the Federal 
Reserve System nationally, and served on the government's 
principal technical committees on economics and finance. He 
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was, moreover, one of the main U.S. designers of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and the World Bank. His many publi- 
cations include: Immigrants in Cities (1909), Farm Tenancy in 
the United States (1924), The Federal Reserve System in Opera- 
tion (1925), and Monetary Management (1949). 

[Joachim O. Ronall] 


GOLDFADEN, ABRAHAM (Avrom Goldfodem; 1840- 
1908), Yiddish poet, dramatist, and composer, founder of the 
modern Yiddish theater (see *Theater, Yiddish). Born into a 
watchmaker’s family in Staro Konstantinov, Ukraine, he re- 
ceived not only a thorough Hebrew education but also ac- 
quired a knowledge of Russian, German, and secular subjects. 
To avoid the draft, Goldfaden was sent to a government school 
at 15 and there came under the influence of Abraham Baer 
*Gottlober, maskil and author of Hebrew and Yiddish satires, 
including the scathing anti-hasidic comedy Der Dektukh, Oder 
Tsvey Khupes in Eyn Nakht (“The Bridal Veil, or Two Weddings 
in One Night”), which exerted a strong influence on Gold- 
faden’s early comedies. Upon graduation in 1857, Goldfaden 
entered the rabbinical seminary at Zhitomir, which trained 
rabbis, teachers, and Jewish officials for government service. 
Under the guidance there of maskilic leaders such as E.Z. 
Zweifel, H.S. Slonimsky, and Gottlober, he composed Hebrew 
lyrics, the first of which were published in Ha-Meliz (1862). 
A year later his first Yiddish poems appeared in Kol Mevaser. 
In 1865 he published a Hebrew collection, Zizim u-Ferahim 
(“Buds and Flowers”), and upon his graduation, his first Yid- 
dish collection, Dos Yudele (“The Little Jew,’ 1866), offering 
rich material for *badhanim and folksingers. It was followed 
by a supplementary volume, Di Yidene (“The Jewish Woman,’ 
1869), which included his first efforts at writing drama: a short 
two-character sketch, and the full-length comedy Di Mume 
Sosye (“Aunt Sosya”), closely modeled on Shloyme Ettinger’s 
comedy Serkele. Goldfaden knew the latter play intimately, 
having played the title (female) role in the seminary’s all-male 
production, which was the toast of Zhitomir. 

In 1875 he joined his former classmate Isaac Joel *Linetzki 
in founding and editing in Lemberg a short-lived humorous 
magazine, Der Alter Yisrolik. Goldfaden then moved to Roma- 
nia, where, in Jassy, he came in contact with the *Broder Sing- 
ers, who were singing and acting out Yiddish songs, includ- 
ing his own, in wine cellars and restaurant gardens. He then 
conceived the idea that the dramatic effect of the songs and 
impersonations could be heightened if combined with prose 
dialogues and woven into an interesting plot. The first perfor- 
mances, at Shimen Mark’s Pomul Verde cafe in October 1876, 
starring the veteran performer Israel Grodner and his young 
co-star, Sokher Goldstein, launched the professional Yiddish 
theater. Encouraged by the enthusiastic reception accorded 
his performances in Jassy, Goldfaden engaged wandering 
minstrels and cantors assistants as additional actors, toured 
other Romanian cities, including Bucharest, and then went to 
Odessa. By 1880 his troupe was giving performances through- 
out Russia, and his phenomenal success was encouraging the- 
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atrical ventures by other enterprising actors and librettists. Of 
Goldfaden’s early plays, the most successful were the musical 
comedies Shmendrik (1877), a satire whose titular anti-hero 
became a synonym for a foolish person; Di Kishefmakherin 
(“The Sorceress,’ 1879), which includes many of Goldfaden’s 
most popular songs; and Der Fanatik oder di Tsvey Kuni Leml 
(“The Fanatic, or the Two Kuni Lemls,” 1880), the apotheosis of 
the maskilic farces Goldfaden had been writing for the previ- 
ous few years. All three of these plays retained uninterrupted 
stage popularity for decades in both their original forms and 
in a variety of adaptations. Though not a trained musician, 
Goldfaden had been writing songs for most of his life, and 
the music in his plays is a combination of original composi- 
tion and artful selection of pre-existing music. He drew upon 
varied sources — synagogue chants and Jewish folksong, the 
non-Jewish folk and popular music of Eastern Europe, and 
Italian and French operatic arias. Many of his songs became 
enormously popular among Yiddish speakers. Among other 
types of songs, Goldfaden composed popular lullabies (“Ro- 
zhinkes mit Mandlen” / “Raisins and Almonds”), occasional 
songs (like “Tsu Dayn Geburtstog,” the Yiddish “Happy Birth- 
day”), allegories of God’s relationship with the Jewish people 
(“A Pastekhl” / “A Shepherd”), and songs that poignantly cap- 
tured a sense of aspiration for self-fulfillment on both indi- 
vidual and national levels (“Faryomert, Farklogt” / “Lamented, 
Mourned”; “Shabes, Yontev, un Rosh Khoydesh” / “Sabbath, 
Festival, and New Moon’). 

The Russian pogroms of the early 1880s prompted Gold- 
faden, like many other Jewish writers, to reassess Jewish life 
and politics, and a more serious tone becomes evident in his 
work beginning at this point. The romantic operetta Shulamis 
(1880) tells an epic story set in late antiquity and following 
the fortunes of a shepherdess and the soldier who falls in love 
with, abandons, and ultimately returns to her. In Doktor Al- 
mosado (1882), Goldfaden reacted to the pogroms of 1881, and 
even though he transposed the scene of the dramatic action to 
14-century Palermo, his audience sensed its timeliness and 
its veiled references to their sad plight. In Bar Kokhba (1883), a 
historical opera depicting the last desperate revolt of the Jews 
against their Roman oppressors, Goldfaden - an adherent of 
the Hovevei Zion movement - tried to stir his people with vi- 
sions of ancient national grandeur and heroism. 

The Yiddish theater expanded and flourished in Eastern 
Europe until 1883, when the Russian government, fearing this 
new mass medium, banned performances in Yiddish. This ac- 
tion compelled many authors, actors, and producers to mi- 
grate to other lands, though some remained in Russia and 
found various ways to sidestep the ban. Those who left helped 
establish Yiddish theaters in Warsaw, Paris, London, and New 
York, among other places. In 1887 Goldfaden was invited by 
some of his actors who had moved to New York to join them, 
but when he arrived he encountered severe competition from 
producers who had preceded him and from playwrights like 
Joseph Lateiner and Moyshe Hurwitz, who were even more 
prolific than he. During this American sojourn, he composed 
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his successful biblical dramas Akeydes Yitskhok (“The Binding 
of Isaac,’ 1887) and Kenig Akhashveyresh (“King Ahasuerus,’ 
1887), but professional disappointments drove him back to 
Europe. He led a troupe at the Princess Club Theatre in Lon- 
don for several months during 1889, but soon moved to Paris 
and then on to Lemberg (Lvov), where he remained for most 
of the 1890s. 

As he grew older, Goldfaden’s commitment to Zionism 
became increasingly prominent in his life and work. In 1900, 
he served as Paris delegate to the World Zionist Congress in 
London. Many of his plays and poems reflect his political 
views. The epic play Meshiekhs Tsaytn!? (“The Messianic Era?!) 
1891), for example, takes the characters on spiritual and physi- 
cal journeys resulting from pogroms and ultimately concludes 
that the Land of Israel is the only suitable home for the Jews. 
His last play, Ben Ami (1907), reaches a similar conclusion. 
To a large extent an adaption of George Eliot’s novel Daniel 
Deronda, Ben Ami transposes the action to pogrom-ridden 
Odessa, and the philo-Semitic English aristocrat becomes a 
Russian baron. The play ends with the pogrom victims and 
their noble savior experiencing regeneration as pioneers of 
Jewish national redemption on the soil of Zion. 

In spite of the enormous popularity and influence of his 
plays, Goldfaden and his wife, Paulina, perpetually struggled 
to stay out of poverty. His final years brought continued wan- 
dering and declining health, ultimately bringing him to his 
deathbed as Ben Ami was running in New York theaters during 
the closing weeks of 1907; he died there on January 9, 1908. The 
following day, 100,000 mourners were said to have greeted his 
funeral procession to Washington Cemetery. His death ended 
one era and inaugurated another — that of the reinterpretation 
of his works by other artists. Avant-garde productions of his 
work were mounted by notable companies like the Moscow 
State Yiddish Theater, which offered a groundbreaking, Soviet- 
ized reinvention of Di Kishefmakherin in 1922; the Yiddish Art 
Theater in New York, which produced three ambitious reviv- 
als of Goldfaden plays in the mid-1920s; and Warsaw’s Yung 
Teater, with Trupe Tanentsap (“The Tanentsap Troupe,’ 1933), a 
play-within-a-play revolving around a fictional production of 
Di Tsvey Kuni-Leml during the early years of the professional 
Yiddish theatre. Other prominent playwrights who would 
take up the challenge of adapting Goldfaden’s plays included 
Shmuel *Halkin (Shulamis and Bar Kokhba) and Itsik *Manger 
(Hotsmakh-shpil / “Hotsmakh Play,’ 1947), an original work 
based on characters from Di Kishefmakherin). 


[Sol Liptzin / Joel Berkowitz (2"4 ed.)] 


Music 

Goldfaden himself furnished the tunes to his plays, although 
he was unable to write music and played no instrument. He 
drew upon the most varied sources - synagogue chants and 
Jewish folksong, the non-Jewish folk and popular music of 
Eastern Europe, and Italian and French operatic arias. Many 
of the songs from his plays have remained popular: some 
were folksongs initially (such as the cradle song Rozhinkes mit 
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Mandlen which he adapted and put into Shulamis, from where 
it achieved its fame), and others became folksongs. Goldfaden 
described his musical activity with engaging frankness in his 
short autobiography; A.Z. *Idelsohn’s analysis of the melodies 
in Shulamis and Bar Kokhba, and his conclusions, are a fair ap- 
praisal both of Goldfaden’s musical shortcomings and his mer- 
its. For the performance of Di Kishefmakherim (“The Witch”) 
by the Jewish Chamber Theater of Petrograd in 1922, the mu- 
sic was rearranged by Josef *Achron. In 1947, “The Witch” was 
staged in Tel Aviv in Hebrew by the *Ohel Theater, on the 70 
anniversary of its first performance. The text was adapted by 
Abraham Levinson as a play within a play - bringing Gold- 
faden himself and his contemporary audience on the stage 
- and the music was arranged by Marc *Lavry. 
[Bathja Bayer] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Shatzky (ed.), Goldfaden-Bukh (1926); 
Idelsohn, Music, 229, 447-53; Z. Zylbercweig, Leksikon fun Yidishn 
Teater 1 (1931), 275-367; N. Meisel, Avrom Goldfaden (1938); J. Shatzky 
(ed.), Hundert Yor Goldfaden (1940); N.B. Minkoff, Literarishe Vegn 
(1955), 29-40; LNYL, 2 (1958), 77-87; Sendrey, Music, indexes; S. 
Liptzin, Flowering of Yiddish Literature (1963), 33-51. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: B. Gorin, Di Geshikhte fun Yidishn Teater (1923); N. Oyslen- 
der and U. Finkel, A. Goldfadn: Materyaln far a Biografye (1926); J. 
Shatzky (ed.), Arkhiv far der Geshikhte fun Yidishn Teater un Drame 
(1930), 255-301; Y. Dobrushin, Di Dramaturgye fun di Klasiker (1949), 
6-52; A. Quint, “The Botched Kiss: Abraham Goldfaden and the Lit- 
erary Origins of the Yiddish Theatre” (diss. 2002); P. Bertolone, Lesilio 
del teatro: Goldfadn e il moderno teatro yiddish (1994); J. Berkowitz 
(ed.), Yiddish Theatre: New Approaches (2003), 77-104, 139-55. 


GOLDFARB, ISRAEL (1879-1967), Polish-born American 
rabbi, cantor, and influential composer. Born in Sieniewa, 
Galicia, Poland, Goldfarb came to New York at the age of 14 
and within a decade graduated from Columbia University. He 
was ordained by the Jewish Theological Seminary in New York 
(1902). Receiving musical training at the Institute for Musical 
Arts, the forerunner of the famed Juilliard School, Goldfarb 
then began his service, his dual calling as rabbi and cantor of 
the Kane Street synagogue, which was founded in 1856 and 
is the oldest continuously operating synagogue in Brooklyn. 
Goldfarb served the congregation for more than half a cen- 
tury (1904-56) and was rabbi emeritus until his death. He 
died knowing that his grandson Henry Michelman was to be 
named his successor. When he came to the congregation it had 
just completed a merger and was moving to new quarters in 
a converted church on Kane Street. His music united diver- 
gent parts of the congregation and eased the many transitions. 
The congregation became known as mother congregation of 
Brooklyn and led to the formation of other Brooklyn syna- 
gogues such as Union Temple, East Midwood Jewish Center, 
and Flatbush Jewish Center. Goldfarb became known as the 
father of congregational singing. 

He tested his compositions in his synagogue and at his 
Sabbath table where many of his compositions were first 
sung. From there they spread throughout the Jewish world. 
He formed a youth choir of boys and girls, which was rare in 
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those days and served a social as well as a spiritual function. 
Many of his compositions, especially his high holiday melo- 
dies, have been so widely chanted that they have come to be 
regarded as traditional. 

Goldfarb was also among the founders of the Cantor’s In- 
stitute at the Jewish Theological Seminary, where he taught for 
decades. He is best known for his compilation of Jewish mu- 
sic for schoolchildren, The Jewish Songster, and for composing 
the melodies to “Shalom Aleichem” (1918) and to “Magen Avot; 
which are sung in nearly every Ashkenazi synagogue in North 
America. His work continues to be performed in concerts and 
recorded by musicians, including Celtic guitarist Tony Mc- 
Manus and Jewish violinist Itzhak Perlman. Goldfarb’s work 
can be heard in many homes and synagogues by people who 
acknowledge the mastery of his composition without know- 
ing the master who composed it. At his funeral, his son-in- 
law Rabbi Irving Lehman said that Goldfarb’s most beautiful 
melody was the song of his life. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Michaelman, “The Journey of a Hebrew 
Melody: Rabbi Israel Goldfarb’s Shalom Aleichem,” in: Rayonot: A 
Journal of Ideas; 1. Lehman, “Rabbi Israel Goldfarb, z'l? in: Proceed- 
ings of the Rabbinical Assembly (1967). 


[Henry Michaelman (24 ed.)] 


GOLDFEDER, FISHEL (1912-1981), U.S. Conservative rabbi. 
Goldfeder was born in Pittsburgh, educated at Orthodox ye- 
shivot in Brooklyn and Lithuania, and ordained at the Jewish 
Theological Seminary in 1944, the same year he earned a B.A. 
from New York University. After acting as substitute rabbi at 
Kadimah Synagogue in Springfield, Mass., while the perma- 
nent rabbi was serving as a chaplain during World War 11, 
Goldfeder became assistant rabbi at the “conservadox” Con- 
gregation Adath Israel in Cincinnati in 1945. In 1949, Gold- 
feder — whose philosophy was “the life of a rabbi’s is the life 
of his people” - became senior rabbi, remaining in that post 
until his retirement 31 years later. In the 1950s, the congrega- 
tion became embroiled in a very public dispute over whether 
the synagogue - which followed many Orthodox practices, 
but was affiliated with United Synagogue and was gradually 
adopting Conservative innovations - should move from sepa- 
rate seating to mixed seating; the case even reached the secular 
courts, and monopolized an entire issue (Fall, 1956) of Conser- 
vative Judaism. Goldfeder articulated his opinion that one of 
the raisons detre of the Conservative movement was precisely 
to provide houses of worship for Jews who wanted less strict 
interpretations of halakhah. His view ultimately prevailed: 
the disgruntled Orthodox minority departed and Goldfeder 
steered Adath Israel firmly into the Conservative mainstream. 
By the time Goldfeder was elected rabbi emeritus in 1980, the 
congregation had grown to 1,000 members, making it one of 
the largest in Cincinnati - a city whose Jewish community 
Goldfeder had served in many realms. He was instrumental 
in founding Yavneh Day School, Chofetz Chaim Day School, 
Jewish Culture and Art Series, and the first city-wide Jewish 
Youth Council. He served as president of the Board of Rabbis 
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and of the Zionist Federation; chairman of the Soviet Jewish 
Committee and of the Southern Ohio Region of Israel Bonds; 
and co-chairman of the Jewish Welfare Fund. On a national 
level, he served on the Executive Committee of the Jewish 
Community Relations Council; the National Advisory Council 
of the United Jewish Appeal; the Israel Bonds National Rab- 
binic Cabinet; and the Executive Committee of the Rabbini- 
cal Assembly, as well as the ra’s Committee on Jewish Law 
and Standards. Goldfeder passed away in Jerusalem less than 
a year after his retirement. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: PS. Nadell, Conservative Judaism in America: 
A Biographical Dictionary and Sourcebook (1988). 


[Bezalel Gordon (2™4 ed.)] 


GOLDFLAM, ARNOST (1946-_), Czech playwright, writer, 
director, screenwriter, and actor. Born to Holocaust survivors 
in Brno (Moravia), Goldflam studied theater directing at the 
Janacek Academy of Music Arts. He worked in various the- 
aters until 1992, when he began freelancing. He was involved 
in many performances at home and abroad. Goldflam is the 
author of more than 25 plays, such as Horror (1981); Biletarka 
(“The Ticket Girl” 1983); Utrzky z nedokonéeného romdnu 
(“Scraps of an Unfinished Novel,” 1985); Agatomdnie (“Ag- 
athomania,’ 1987); Pisek (“The Sand, 1987); and Smlouva 
(“The Contract,” 1999). Goldflam’s plays oscillate between 
the tragic and the comic, the realistic and the dreamlike, be- 
tween a dramatic construction and real life, often combined 
with the absurd. 

He is influenced by his Jewish heritage. One of his plays, 
Sladky Theresienstadt (“Sweet Theresienstadt,” 1996), is based 
on a diary from the Terezin concentration camp. In his work, 
Goldflam is also drawn to Jewish authors. His dramatic ad- 
aptations comprise works by Franz *Kafka, Franz *Werfel, 
Joseph *Roth, and Karel *Pola¢ek. He was active as a theater 
and film actor, wrote stories and fairytales, and taught at the 
Faculty of Drama in Brno. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Lehar a kol., Ceské literatura od pocatku k 
dnesku (1998); A. MikuldSek et al., Literatura s hvézdou Davidovou, 


vol. 1 (1998). 
[Milos Pojar (2"¢ ed.)] 


GOLDHAMMER-SAHAWI, LEO (later Aryeh; 1884-1949), 
leader of the Zionist Organization in Austria, author, and jour- 
nalist. Born in Mihaileni, Romania, Goldhammer moved to 
Vienna in 1902 and became an adherent of Herzl. He devoted 
himself primarily to statistical-economic studies of the Jews, 
particularly those of Austria. He established and edited the 
early Zionist periodicals in Vienna, Die Stimme and Die Hoff- 
nung. In 1907 he moved back to Romania, returning to Vienna 
after World War 1. Goldhammer was president of the Zionist 
Organization of Austria for many years. He took part, with B. 
*Borochoy, in founding the World Union of *Po’alei Zion. He 
continued his Zionist activities until after the Nazi invasion 
of Austria (1938), finally settling in Haifa in 1939 and taking 
an active part in municipal affairs and the Aliyah Hadashah 
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Party. Among his books are Kleiner Fuehrer durch die Palaes- 
tina-Literatur (1919), Die Juden Wiens (1927); a monograph on 
the Jews of Vienna in volume 1 of Arim ve-Immahot be-Yis- 
rael (1946); and Leopold Plaschkes - Zwei Generationen Oster- 
reichischen Judentums (1943). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: MB (Aug. 5, 1949). 
[Getzel Kressel] 


GOLDHAR, PINCHAS (1901-1947), Australian writer of 
Yiddish fiction. Born in Lodz, Goldhar migrated to Mel- 
bourne, Australia, in 1928. His early death (of heart disease) 
was said to have been aggravated by hard physical work in his 
father’s dye factory. Goldhar wrote many short stories, chiefly 
in Yiddish, which are regarded as among the best ever written 
by a Jewish writer in Australia. They focus on the loneliness 
(as was the case at the time, before the arrival of large num- 
bers of Yiddish-speaking Holocaust survivors) of East Euro- 
pean Jews in remote Australia, and the relative lack of culture 
in that country. Goldhar also edited Yiddish supplements in 
Australian Jewish newspapers and a collection of short stories, 
Dertseylungen fun Oystrale, in 1939. In recent years there has 
been a considerable revival of interest in his work. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Maclean, “The Convergence of Cultural 
Worlds — Pinchas Goldhar: A Yiddish Writer in Australia,’ in: W.D. 
Rubinstein (ed.), Jews in the Sixth Continent (1986); idem., “The Aus- 
tralian- Yiddish Writer, Pinchas Goldhar (1901-47),” in: Southerly, 55, 
29-34; W.D. Rubinstein, Australia 11, 326-27. 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 


GOLDIN, DANIEL SAUL (1940-_), U.S. space administra- 
tor. New York-born and Bronx-bred, Goldin earned a bache- 
lor of science degree in mechanical engineering from the City 
College of New York in 1962. Inspired in his freshman physics 
class by a professor's blackboard reminder (“Sputnik is watch- 
ing you”) as the Russians orbited the world’s first artificial sat- 
ellite, Goldin directed his attention to space. After graduation, 
he applied to the National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, newly created amid the East-West space race. He joined 
NASA's Lewis Research Center in Cleveland, Ohio, because, he 
said, “they were working on electric propulsion for going to 
Mars.” His work led to a major discovery. The ion engine he 
was working on for space propulsion could be converted to a 
radio transmitter powerful enough to beam television signals 
from a satellite to Earth, speeding them across thousands of 
miles of space. His advancement of that idea eventually won a 
United States patent and helped give birth to direct-broadcast 
satellites, which increasingly circle the Earth. 

In 1967 Goldin was hired by the conglomerate TRw, a 
maker of military and civilian spacecraft. He moved to its Cali- 
fornia divisions and stayed there for 25 years, rising through 
the ranks to become vice president and general manager. He 
led projects that conceptualized and produced advanced com- 
munication spacecraft, space technologies, and scientific in- 
struments. Between 1976 and 1983 he managed several top-se- 
cret programs involving such projects as spy satellites. During 
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that period, TRW was the prime contractor on photographic 
spy satellites, then the nation’s most powerful. The company 
also developed a satellite known as Magnum, which, instead 
of using a camera, unfurls a giant antenna in space to monitor 
missile tests, radio, telephone, radar, and other military and 
diplomatic communications. Under his stewardship, TRw also 
built early warning and communications satellites as well as 
scientific probes like Nasa’s Gamma Ray Observatory. 

Goldin was selected by President George H.W. Bush in 
1992 to become the ninth head of Nasa. His appointment 
was seen as a way to shake up an agency that the administra- 
tion found unresponsive to its direction. Goldin arrived when 
naSA had been in a tailspin since the 1986 Challenger disas- 
ter, which killed seven astronauts, including a high school 
teacher. Its wobbly state became apparent two months after 
his nomination when balky hardware aboard the space shuttle 
Endeavor forced three astronauts to reach out with nothing 
but their gloved hands to snare a wayward satellite in space. 
After that Goldin ordered a study to see if added rehearsals 
and training were needed for the agency’s greatest impending 
challenge, repair of the $1.6 billion Hubble Space Telescope. 
Eventually, shuttle astronauts conducted a record three pre- 
paratory space walks. In December 1993, with Bill Clinton 
as president, the repair went with surprising ease, giving the 
agency a major boost in confidence. Goldin’s tenure at NASA 
lasted through nine months of the administration of President 
George W. Bush, to November 2001; he was its longest-serv- 
ing administrator. 

Over the nine years of his administration, with lower 
budgets, Goldin initiated a “faster, better, cheaper” approach 
that included aggressive management reforms. The human 
space flight funding was reduced from 48 percent of the agen- 
cy’s budget to 38 percent and funds for science and aerospace 
technology were increased from 31 to 43 percent. The civil ser- 
vice workforce was reduced by about a third, while the head- 
quarters civil service and contractor workforce was reduced 
by more than half, all without forced layoffs. In space explo- 
ration, he initiated the Origins Program, to understand how 
the universe has evolved, to learn how life began, and to see 
if life exists elsewhere. He was a vigorous proponent for in- 
creased exploration of Mars and established a series of robotic 
missions to visit the planet every two years over a decade. The 
missions, designed to determine if life and water may have 
existed on Mars, featured planetary rovers, penetrators, and 
sample returns. Goldin also played a pivotal rote in redesign- 
ing the International Space Station. Starting with the Space 
Shuttle program, Goldin established a goal to transfer day-to- 
day space operations to the private sector. He was also instru- 
mental in promoting cooperative endeavors with the Russian 
Space Agency to the point where Russia became a full partner 
in the International Space Station program. 

After leaving NASA in 2001, Goldin engaged in robot- 
ics research at the Neurosciences Institute in La Jolla, Calif. 
In November 2003, Goldin was selected by Boston Univer- 
sity, the fourth largest private university in the United States, 
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to succeed its longtime president and chancellor, John Sil- 
ber. However, shortly before his inauguration, the university 
trustees withdrew its contract offer, which called for a salary 
of $600,000 for five years and had other provisions. Goldin 
threatened to sue. The university settled with Goldin for a re- 
ported payment of $1.8 million. 


[Stewart Kampel (274 ed.)] 


GOLDIN, EZRA (1868-1915), Hebrew and Yiddish author. 
Born in Luna, Grodno district, Goldin lived in Warsaw from 
1886 to 1893 and then moved to Lodz. His first publication was 
a collection of poems, Shirei Noar (“Poems of Youth,’ 1887). 
Subsequently he turned to writing fiction, and his stories ap- 
peared in Hebrew and Yiddish literary journals, including Ha- 
Zefirah and Ha-Meliz. Several of his stories were published 
as separate books. In 1896 he published Ha-Zeman, a literary 
anthology to which many leading Hebrew writers of the day 
contributed. At the beginning of the century he abandoned his 
literary activity, took up commerce, and became a prosperous 
merchant. During World War t he fled from the approaching 
German army and spent his last days in Riga. Goldin’s short 
stories idealized the traditional Jewish way of life, particularly 
its devotion to Torah. In his view the secularized Judaism of 
the new nationalism had yet to prove its legitimacy as a re- 
placement for the old faith. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B.Z. Eisenstadt, Dor, Rabbanav ve-Soferav, 1 
(1895), 12f.; H.I. Yanovsky, Le-Dorotai, 2 (1938), 180f.; Waxman, Lit- 


erature, 4 (19607), 151-4. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


GOLDIN, HYMAN ELIAS (1881-1971), U.S. rabbi, educa- 
tionist, and author. Goldin was born in Lithuania and stud- 
ied at the Yeshivah of Vilna where he was ordained as a rabbi 
in 1900. He immigrated to the United States in the following 
year. In a chance visit to a study group in a synagogue, the 
destitute scholar so impressed those present with his erudi- 
tion that they immediately established a fund to aid him in 
his studies. He graduated from the New York University Law 
School in 1909. 

Goldin served successively as principal of the Machzike 
Talmud Torah, the Hebrew Academy of Boro Park, both in 
Brooklyn, N.Y., and the Glens Falls Hebrew Academy. Passion- 
ately devoted to education, he established summer camps for 
children and later a camp for adults at Blue Sky. 

From 1932 to 1947 Goldin served as chaplain of the Great 
Meadow Prison in Comstock, N.y., and his experience there 
served as the basis for his unique volume The Dictionary of 
American Underworld Lingo. His main literary activity, how- 
ever, was devoted to spreading Jewish knowledge and com- 
bating antisemitism. His The Case of the Nazarene Re-Opened 
(1948), which he regarded as his magnum opus, was the fruit 
of research in the New Testament, on which he became an 
acknowledged expert. 

Among his other publications were Universal History of 
Israel (4 vols., 1935), Hebrew Criminal Law (1952), and a trans- 
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lation of Ganzfried’s Kizzur Shulhan Arukh. He also wrote 
introductory books for Hebrew. Goldin published no fewer 
than 80 books for children based on rabbinic and medieval 


Jewish literature. 
[Irwin Mirkin] 


GOLDIN, JUDAH (1914-1998), U.S. scholar and teacher. 
Goldin was born in New York City. He received his B.S.S. from 
the City College of New York and his B.H.L. from the Semi- 
nary College of Jewish Studies at the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary of America (1934). He received his M.A. in English lit- 
erature from Columbia University and an M.H.L. and D.HLL. 
from the Jewish Theological Seminary. Ordained by the jrs 
in 1939, he was also dean and professor of aggadah. 

He then taught religion, Jewish literature, and history at 
several institutions. He held faculty positions at Duke Uni- 
versity and the University of Iowa before moving on in 1958 
to a 15-year stint at Yale University, teaching classical Judaica. 
Then, for an even longer period, he was professor of post-bibli- 
cal Hebrew literature at the University of Pennsylvania. Upon 
his retirement in 1985, he became professor emeritus there. 

Goldin was a fellow of the American Academy for Jew- 
ish Research and chairman of the Yale Judaica Research Com- 
mittee. He was also a Guggenheim Fellow and a Fulbright Re- 
search Scholar and served as a consultant on Judaica to the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. 

Goldin’s particular scholarly concern was rabbinic Juda- 
ism, and he was a skillful and graceful translator. For many 
years he served as editor of the Yale Judaica Series and he ed- 
ited The Jewish Expression (1970) and Shirta: The Song at the 
Sea Midrash (1971), among other books. In 1988 the Jewish 
Publication Society inaugurated its Scholars of Distinction 
series with Goldin’s book of collected essays, Judah Goldin: 
Studies in Midrash and Related Literature. In 1996 he received 
the National Foundation for Jewish Culture’s Jewish Cultural 
Achievement Award for Textual Scholarship. 

Among Goldin’s works are The Fathers According to Rabbi 
Nathan (1955), an annotated translation; The Living Talmud 
(1957), a compendium of medieval commentaries on Pirkei 
Avot; and “The Period of the Talmud” (in L. Finkelstein (ed.), 
The Jews..., 1 (1960°), 115-215). 

[Jack Reimer / Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


GOLDIN, NAN (1953-_), U.S. photographer. Shortly after she 
was born in Washington, D.c., Goldin and her family moved 
to a suburb of Boston, where Goldin spent several primarily 
unhappy years before moving away from her family. In 1965 
her older sister, Barbara Holly Goldin, committed suicide. It 
had a profound effect on her life and she sought comfort in her 
friends. Deciding that conventional family life and traditional 
schooling did not suit her, Goldin moved in with a series of 
foster families and began studies at an alternative school called 
Satya Community School. There, in Lincoln, Mass., she met 
two people, David Armstrong and Suzanne Fletcher, who were 
to become influential throughout her early career. To capture 
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memories of the past, she began to photograph friends docu- 
menting their lives and her own. With Armstrong and Fletcher, 
she used photography to reinvent herself and those around her, 
particularly by photographing her companions dressing up for 
one another in gender-bending attire. This early experimen- 
tation on the line separating the genders shaped her lifelong 
fascination with the underground subculture. 

In the early 1970s she photographed drag queens and be- 
came friends with many transvestites. She depicted her sub- 
jects in a nonjudgmental way; she saw drag as a way to rein- 
vent oneself. During this period, she enrolled at the Boston 
School of Fine Arts and her photographic style changed from 
black and white, primarily from available light, to color, which 
became an integral part of her style. She illuminated her sub- 
jects with careful use of flash, achieving bright deep hues. She 
moved to the Bowery in New York City in 1978 and her career 
and personal life underwent a significant change. Her images 
of the time reflected her lifestyle: excessive drug and alcohol 
use and abusive relationships. Goldin documented everything 
in this demi-monde: drunken parties, beatings, sex. In 1979 
Goldin put together a slide show of her photographs, added 
music and showed them at punk rock clubs for her friends 
and photographic subjects to see. The show, later called “The 
Ballad of Sexual Dependency,” was made up of color photo- 
graphs lit with flash and ran for 45 minutes. To some, the 800- 
image “ballad,” a sweeping, diaristic and critical account of life 
within the photographer’s milieu, reflected the same dissatis- 
faction with contemporary life evident in Robert *Frank’s The 
Americans of the 1950s. Over the years, the format remained 
the same, but the show grew in size and artistic ambition as 
Goldin continued to photograph her surroundings. In 1985 
the show was included in the Whitney Biennial, a major ex- 
hibition of avant-garde work. 

By 1988 Goldin’s drug and alcohol abuse took a toll on 
her life and work, and she entered a detoxification clinic. There 
she created many images of herself, including “My Bedroom at 
the Lodge,’ “Self-Portrait in Front of Clinic” and “Self-Portrait 
With Milagro.’ She even showed herself battered by her boy- 
friend, her face bruised and swollen, her eyes filled with blood 
(“Nan After Being Battered”). During this time many of her 
close friends were dying of arps. One of her closest friends, 
Cookie Mueller, a writer and dancer whom she had known 
since 1976, when she started her career, was stricken. Goldin’s 
series, “The Cookie Portfolio” consists of 15 portraits, from 
those taken at parties in their youth to her funeral in 1989. A 
critic said Goldin’s work did not glamorize her sensational- 
ist subjects but tried to humanize them. In 1996 the Whitney 
Museum of American Art held a retrospective of her work 
called “ll Be Your Mirror.’ It was composed of photographs 
from every period of her career, which included a series with 
her own parents, landscapes, couples, friends’ children, for- 
mal and informal. She produced several books, including one 
based on her “ballad” with 130 photographs, and The Devil’s 
Playground in 2003. 

[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 
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GOLDING, LOUIS (1895-1958), English novelist. Born in 
Manchester and educated at Oxford, Golding joined an am- 
bulance unit during World War 1 and served in Macedonia 
and France. Sorrow of War (1919), a book of poems, was fol- 
lowed by his first novel, Forward from Babylon (1920). During 
the 1920s Golding traveled widely and the many books reflect- 
ing his experiences include Sicilian Noon (1925); Those An- 
cient Lands: Being a Journey to Palestine (1928); In the Steps of 
Moses the Lawgiver (1937); In the Steps of Moses the Conqueror 
(1938); and a late work, Good-bye to Ithaca (1955). Golding 
made his reputation, however, with Magnolia Street (1931), 
the first of a cycle of novels about Anglo-Jewish life. Mag- 
nolia Street, which was an international best-seller and was 
adapted for the stage, was based on his memories of Man- 
chester, which in his books became “Doomington.” The novel 
portrayed the tensions and sympathies governing the relations 
between Jewish and non-Jewish inhabitants of one particular 
street between 1910 and 1930. Golding projected himself into 
the book through his alter ego, the emancipated painter Max 
Emmanuel, whose brother (like the novelist’s) died while on 
active service in France in World War 1. The second of the 
Doomington novels, Five Silver Daughters (1934), was set 
against the background of the Bolshevik Revolution and post- 
war Germany. Golding’s ideal of racial harmony was personi- 
fied by the eponymous hero of Mr. Emmanuel (1939), which 
was later made into a film of the same name (1945), while The 
Glory of Elsie Silver (1945) reflected his response to Nazism 
and his sympathy for Zionism. These he had already revealed 
in two studies: The Jewish Problem (1938) and Hitler Through 
the Ages (1939). 

Not all Golding’s novels were concerned with Jewish 
themes: The Camberwell Beauty (1935) dealt with black magic 
and the Mafia in Sicily; and The Loving Brothers (1952) told 
the story of two pairs of brothers, one of each pair being bril- 
liant and the other criminal. Golding also wrote radio plays 
and books on sport. His other works include the novel Day 
of Atonement (1925); James Joyce (1933), a study; and To the 
Quayside (1954). He also wrote an autobiography, The World 
I Knew (1958). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.B. Simons, Louis Golding, A Memoir (1958). 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 
[Renee Winegarten] 


GOLDMAN, family of U.S. investment bankers descended 
from Bavarian-born MARCUS GOLDMAN (1821-1904) and jo- 
SEPH *SACHS, both of whom arrived in the United States in 
1848. Goldman was a peddler in Pennsylvania and a clothing 
merchant in Philadelphia before he began his financial career 
in New York in 1869. Later he was joined by his son, HENRY 
GOLDMAN (1857-1937), and by Joseph Sachs’s sons, SAMUEL 
SACHS, who married Marcus Goldman's daughter LouIsE, 
and HARRY SACHS. They formed the banking firm of Gold- 
man, Sachs & Co., which cooperated with the London bank- 
ers Kleinwort and Japhet in channeling European capital into 
US. investments. 
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Friendship between Henry Goldman and the *Lehman 
Brothers partner, Philip Lehman, engendered joint underwrit- 
ings for companies engaged in the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of consumer goods. Henry Goldman, staunchly pro-Ger- 
man in World War 1, retired in 1918. Under the guidance of 
Joseph *Duveen, he assembled an impressive art collection. 
Only two members of the Sachs family remained in the busi- 
ness as limited partners: Walter Edward Sachs (1884-1980) 
and Howard Joseph Sachs (1891-1969). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Birmingham, Our Crowd (1967), index; J. 
Wechsberg, The Merchant Bankers (1966), 285, 303-6; S.N. Behrman, 


Duveen (Eng., 1951), 286-90. 
[Hanns G. Reissner] 


GOLDMAN, AHARON HALEVI (1854-1932), rabbi of the 
Jewish agricultural colony Moisesville, Argentina. Goldman 
was born in Podolia, Russia. When he was 18 years old he was 
ordained and worked as a shohet. Goldman accepted the role 
of spiritual leader of the first organized group of 120 families 
that planned to establish themselves in Argentina as farm- 
ers. The group arrived in Buenos Aires on board the Wesser 
on August 14, 1889. Goldman immigrated with his wife and 
five children. The group established an agricultural colony in 
Palacios, province of Santa Fe; in 1890 they moved to a new 
home, close to the railway, which Aharon Goldman called 
Kiryat Moshe or Moises- Ville, referring to Moshe Rabbeinu, 
who liberated the Israelites from slavery in Egypt, as a symbol 
of the liberation of the settlers from the oppressive situation 
that they had suffered in Russia. 

In his role as rabbi in Moisesville Goldman tried to main- 
tain observance, especially kashrut and the Sabbath. He suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the recognition by the authorities of the 
Sabbath as the weekly day of rest and Sunday as a weekday. 
Goldman was also gabbai zedakah in charge of the collection 
of money for the local needy and for the yeshivot in Erez Israel 
and the Diaspora. He studied 18 hours a day. A large part of 
his responsa was dedicated to the various problems facing the 
Jews in a new social and geographical environment. He solved 
halakhic problems with respect to the different seasons in the 
southern part of the globe, as well as the different fauna not 
mentioned in the Torah with respect to the dietary laws. His 
responsa were published posthumously by his grandson Dr. 
David Goldman, in Divrei Aharon (Jerusalem, 1981). Goldman 
maintained a wide correspondence with prominent rabbis of 
his generation: Isaac Elhanan *Spektor, Samuel *Salant, * Hafez 
Hayyim, Abraham Isaac ha-Kohen *Kook, and Samuel *Mo- 
hilever. His rabbinical authority was recognized throughout 
Argentina and was accepted also by Shaul Setthon Dabbah, 
rabbi of the Aleppan community of Buenos Aires. 

One of his sons, MORDECHAI GOLDMAN, was shohet in 
Moisesville and died in 1981 in Jerusalem. 


[Efraim Zadoff (2™ ed.)] 


GOLDMAN, BERNARD (1841-1901), Polish patriot and 
militant supporter of assimilation. Goldman was born in 
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Warsaw, where his father was a Hebrew maskil and owned a 
printing press; his grandfather Jacob was a rabbi in Amster- 
dam. Goldman played an active role in the Polish revolution- 
ary movements against czarist rule. After the demonstration 
held in Warsaw in 1861, he was exiled to Siberia, but escaped 
and returned to Warsaw to take part in the uprising of 1863. 
After its suppression he went abroad, traveled through Ger- 
many, and reached Paris, where he contributed to the cause of 
the Polish émigrés. He went to Vienna in 1867 and completed 
his law studies. In 1870 he settled in Lemberg where he initi- 
ated an extensive program for promoting education among 
the Jewish masses in Galicia. He organized cultural activities, 
including courses and libraries for spreading Polish culture 
and combating the pro-Austrian centralist movement. In op- 
position to the aspirations of the Shomer Yisrael society of 
German orientation, he founded the rival Doreshei Shalom 
and published a newspaper Zgoda. This resulted in the estab- 
lishment of the *Agudat Ahim, which later became the most 
prominent center of assimilationist activity in Poland. 

In 1876 Goldman took his seat in the national Sejm (par- 
liament) of Galicia as the delegate for Lemberg and in 1883 
was elected to the Lemberg municipal council. Goldman was 
also active within the framework of the community adminis- 
tration, founding an organization of artisans, Yad Haruzim. 
In particular he promoted the development of a school net- 
work, which was named after him. This network provided a 
Polish-oriented education combined with the teaching of re- 
ligious observance. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: EG, 4 (1956), 314-5; N.M. Gelber, Die Juden 
und der polnische Aufstand 1863 (1923), 221; M. Balaban, Dzieje Zydéw 
w Galicji (1914); M. Bertold, Zydzi w powstaniu 1863 (1913), 21-22, 
30-31; Estreicher, Almanach i leksykon zydostwa polskiego, 1 (1937); 
67-69; J.K. Urbach, Udziat zydéw w walce o niepodlegtosé Polski 
(1938), 102-3; 150-1; Polski stownik biograficzny, 8 (1959-60), 210-1. 


[Moshe Landau] 


GOLDMAN, EDWIN FRANKO (1878-1950), U.S. band- 
master, brother of Mayer Clarence *Goldman. Goldman was 
born in Louisville, Kentucky, and studied music at the Na- 
tional Conservatory, New York, where Anton Dvorak taught 
him composition. He began his career as solo cornetist in the 
Metropolitan Opera orchestra, and in 1911 formed his own 
band, which from 1918 gave outdoor concerts on university 
campuses and in New York public parks. The band toured the 
US. and in 1945 performed for the U.S. armed forces in the 
Philippines and Japan. It had a high standard of performance 
and an unusually extensive repertoire, and hence exerted a 
great influence on bands throughout the U.S. Goldman was a 
founder and first president of the American Bandmasters’ As- 
sociation. He was assisted by his son and associate conductor 
RICHARD FRANKO GOLDMAN (1910-1980). 


GOLDMAN, ELIEZER (1918-2002), Israeli philosopher. 


Born in Brooklyn, New York, Goldman pursued his under- 
graduate education at Yeshiva University and was a student 
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of Rabbi M. *Soloveitchik and his son Rabbi J.B. *Soloveit- 
chik, with whom he studied both Talmud and philosophy. 
His wide-ranging interests included halakhah, philosophy, 
Jewish thought, mathematics, physics, literature, econom- 
ics, and music. His grounding in Talmud would serve him, 
in later life, for his interest in philosophy of halakhah. In the 
late 1930s Goldman immigrated to what was then Palestine 
and became a member of kibbutz Sedeh Eliyahu in the Bet 
Shean Valley. In his own words, his aliyah resulted less from 
Zionism in the political sense than from his search to fulfill 
Jewish religious socialism and establish a socialist Jewish so- 
ciety based on traditional Jewish sources. Only later in life 
was he able to complete his graduate studies at Bar-Ilan Uni- 
versity, where he taught for many years and became professor 
of philosophy. Many of his writings are only now being pre- 
pared for posthumous publication in three volumes: the first 
volume deals with his research into classical Jewish thought; 
the second on Rav Kook; and the third on social, economic, 
and cultural thought. Goldman was, however, no ivory tower 
academic. Many of his writings relate to the social, economic, 
and cultural life of the religious kibbutz. 

Goldman's thought is characterized by a continual dia- 
logue with his teacher J.B. Soloveitchik, and with his friend 
Yeshayahu *Leibowitz; he agreed with them regarding the 
centrality of the halakhah to understanding the Jewish world 
of life (lebenswelt). Together with Soloveitchik and Leibow- 
itz, Goldman contributed to a dramatic shift in contemporary 
Jewish thought, away from theological-metaphysical theory 
to halakhic practice. Unlike the other two, however, who em- 
ployed general philosophy to analyze the halakhah, and who 
wrote about the halakhah from a philosophical point of view, 
Goldman sought to overcome the problem of imposing a for- 
eign perspective onto the Jewish tradition itself, preferring 
what may be called a phenomenological methodology, based 
on precise examination of the sources themselves. His philo- 
sophic work was an attempt to describe carefully and criti- 
cally the Jewish tradition as it reveals itself, and not as it can 
be imagined from an external theoretical perspective. Gold- 
man was thus the founder of a new field, philosophy of the 
halakhah, in which philosophy is used to analyze the halakhah 
itself, Goldman's collected essays, Expositions and Inquiries: 
Jewish Thought in Past and Present (1996), was edited by Avi 
Sagi and Daniel Statman. 

Goldman was both an academic scholar and a construc- 
tive thinker, who (together with Soloveitchik and Leibowitz) 
had a seminal impact on Orthodox thought’s response to mo- 
dernity. His research interests focused especially on Saadiah 
Gaon and Maimonides, but he went beyond neutral research 
in also seeking existential relevance in their thought. For ex- 
ample, in his view, Maimonides’ philosophic positions did 
not outlive their time, but his method is still largely useful in 
working out the relationship between philosophy and science, 
and the sources of religion. In contrast with Soloveitchik and 
Leibowitz, for whom there is always a fundamental tension 
between Jewish sources and the external world, Goldman's 
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thought is shaped by the Maimonidean harmony of the Torah 
and philosophy, and rejects the distinction between “internal” 
and “external”; each person, including the religious person, 
reflects his or her socio-cultural environment in his or her 
understanding of tradition. 

Goldman also distanced himself from Soloveitchik’s view, 
especially in his later writings, concerning the feeling of alien- 
ation of the individual from nature and society, a feeling of 
alienation Goldman did not share. In contrast with both So- 
loveitchik and Leibowitz, Goldman’s thought emphasized the 
multi-cultural and multi-contextual situation of human life. A 
person does not establish a religious world or halakhic com- 
mitment autonomously, independently of the other contexts 
in which he or she lives. 

A consistent theme in Goldman's thought over the years 
was the problem of the relationship between the Torah and 
the conditions of life. For Goldman, this is not an ideologi- 
cal question, but an existential one: what do we expect of the 
halakhah, and how can we interpret it so that it accords real 
conditions? How does the halakhah actually function, and 
how can it harmonize its norms with external realities? Gold- 
man’s approach thus sharply contrasts with that of Leibowitz, 
for whom the halakhah is a closed system, which functions 
autonomously and independently of external conditions, fo- 
cusing exclusively on the service of God. Leibowitz’s approach 
leads to a split personality in the believer: he or she can either 
bea believer serving God, or a person committed to political, 
social, and moral values and conceptions. In the framework 
of Leibowitz’s thought, the believer can never unite these two 
separate worlds. Goldman, by contrast, proposed a more com- 
plex model based on his analysis of the halakhah itself. In 1958 
he proposed a new category, “meta-halakhic norms.” These 
norms are not behavioral, but are principles for interpreting 
and implementing the halakhah itself. The existence of these 
meta-halakhic norms also undermines the prevalent tendency 
to describe the halakhah in closed, formal categories of juris- 
prudence, without any reference to external considerations. 
Such tendencies, Goldman argued, are contradicted by great 
halakhic decisors over the ages, who responded to real, prac- 
tical needs, referring to such concepts as “what most of the 
community cannot sustain” in making their decisions. Gold- 
man maintained that the contemporary tendency in haredi 
(ultra-Orthodox) ideology, which reduces a halakhic deci- 
sion to formal, theoretical truth, results in an abject failure to 
relate to the needs of the time. Another sociological factor in 
the problem of the halakhah in our day is the status attached 
to the yeshivot, which emphasize theoretical study of the hala- 
khah, at the expense of involvement in public life and practi- 
cal halakhic study. The halakhah thus becomes a theoretical 
construct rather than a real phenomenon. 

The problem, then, is that the halakhah, like any other 
system of thought, cannot incorporate within itself all the 
principles required for it to operate, and can only function 
when we apply meta-halakhic principles. In a series of arti- 
cles on “Ethics, Religion and Halakhah,” Goldman attempted, 
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accordingly, to derive these meta-halakhic principles guiding 
great halakhic decisiors from the halakhic literature itself, in 
particular from the vast responsa literature. In his view, these 
meta-halakhic principles mediate between the halakhah and 
human existence. 

This approach also led Goldman to criticize Leibowitz’s 
reductionism regarding the religious “paradox” underlying the 
halakhah and the dichotomy Leibowitz posited between the 
halakhah and existence. On the one hand, the halakhah rep- 
resents utter heteronomy - the acceptance of the divine will 
as expressed in the written and oral Torah. On the other hand, 
since the halakhah no longer relies on prophetic instruction, 
the moment one attempts to realize and implement the Torah 
in concrete life situations, one is forced to employ autonomous 
human reason. The halakhah, which is thus founded on heter- 
onomous authority, operates by means of autonomous human 
reason. It does not originate in human culture, but is directed 
towards human culture, which it endows with religious signif- 
icance, and can only be implemented within a cultural con- 
text. In this way, the Torah is a product not only of divine rev- 
elation, but also, and not less, of its being transmitted to real 
people in a concrete social-cultural situation, which in many 
respects precedes the Torah and guides its interpretation. The 
Torah thus does not exist independently of the community 
which lives according to its teachings, but also lives according 
to values reflecting its concrete human situation. The sources 
of meta-halakhic principles are, therefore, not necessarily the 
divine will, ie., the halakhic system itself, but human value 
judgments based on social and cultural reality, a reality the 
halakhah both reflects and is intended to order. 

In these ways Goldman advocated what he called “Juda- 
ism without illusions,’ in which religious propositions reflect 
the believer's own insights and not transcendent being. This, 
in turn, forms a basis for a pluralistic religious outlook. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Sagi, “Religious Language in the Modern 
World: An Interview with Eliezer Goldman, in: M. Roth (ed.), Reli- 
gious Zionism in a Renewed Perspective (Heb., 1998); idem, A Chal- 
lenge: Returning to Tradition, ch. 4 (2003). 


[Avi Sagi (2"4 ed.)] 


GOLDMAN, EMMA (1869-1940), U.S. anarchist writer and 
lecturer, leading advocate of anarchism in the United States. 
Goldman, born in Kovno, Lithuania, grew up there and in 
Koenigsberg and St. Petersburg, immigrating to the United 
States in 1885. Her independent spirit emerged early, and dis- 
putes with teachers and her father cut short her formal edu- 
cation. For the most part she was self-educated, particularly 
in anarchist thought. Her long and close association with Al- 
exander *Berkman was the most significant influence on her 
thought and deed. Unlike many anarchists, she moved beyond 
the small radical immigrant community, and her lectures and 
her journal Mother Earth (1906-18) aimed to illuminate the 
injustice and immorality of American society. 

Goldman became an open advocate of birth control in 
the years before World War 1, which led to considerable noto- 
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riety. However, it was her vigorous opposition to conscription 
during the war that finally led the United States government to 
imprison her and ban Mother Earth from the mails. Goldman 
had long been considered dangerous, and the combination of 
a technical weakness in her citizenship status and legislation 
that broadened the grounds for action against undesirable 
aliens led to her deportation to the Soviet Union in 1919. By 
1921 she fled that country, repelled by the suppression of the 
individual, which seemed as complete under Bolshevism as 
under capitalism. 

While she continued to write and lecture, her active po- 
litical career was ended except for vigorous efforts on behalf 
of the Catalonian anarchists in the Spanish Civil War. Her life 
was one of commitment to anarchism in theory, and to per- 
sonal independence and radical political action in practice. 

Goldman continuously focused on the basic contention 
that the state was a coercive force that destroyed the differ- 
ences among individuals and eliminated genuine freedom in 
defense of the conformity required by society. She stressed the 
freedom of the individual, responsive to self-developed stan- 
dards of love and justice. Her demand for individual freedom 
never wavered, and she detested capitalism because of its in- 
herent inequalities, which doomed the majority of persons to 
a toilsome and regimented life focused on material matters. 
She favored communism as the ultimate form of economic 
emancipation to break the link between work and income that 
enslaved men in Western capitalist states. To Goldman, anar- 
chism conformed to man’s basic nature, and it would prove to 
be a workable and orderly system. 

Goldman's writings include Anarchism and Other Essays 
(1910), The Social Significance of the Modern Drama (1914), The 
Psychology of Political Violence (1917), My Disillusionment in 
Russia (1923), My Further Disillusionment in Russia (1924), 
Living My Life (2 vols., 1931), and The Traffic in Women and 
Other Essays on Feminism (1971). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Drinnon, Rebel in Paradise (1961). ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nowhere at Home: Letters from Exile of Emma 
Goldman and Alexander Berkman (1975); Red Emma Speaks: An 
Emma Goldman Reader (1984); A. Wexler, Emma Goldman in Amer- 
ica (1989); M. Duberman, Mother Earth: An Epic Drama of Emma 
Goldman's Life (1991); A. Wexler, Emma Goldman in Exile (1992); J. 
Chalberg, Emma Goldman: American Individualist (1997). 


[Irwin Yellowitz] 


GOLDMAN, ERIC FREDERICK (1915-1989), U.S. histo- 
rian. Goldman was born in Washington, p.c. He was profes- 
sor of history at Princeton where he taught from 1940. Gold- 
man served as president of the Society of American Historians 
from 1962 to 1969. He was a member of the academic coun- 
cil of the American Friends of the Hebrew University. Gold- 
man’s field of specialization was American history of the 20 
century. His best-known books are: Rendezvous With Des- 
tiny: A History of Modern American Reform (1952) and Cru- 
cial Decade, America 1945-1955 (1956), revised as Crucial De- 
cade - and After, America 1945-1960 (1961). In 1964 President 
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Johnson named Goldman special consultant to the president. 
After his resignation (1966) Goldman published The Tragedy 
of Lyndon Johnson (1968). 


[Oscar Isaiah Janowsky] 


GOLDMAN, HETTY (1881-1972), U.S. archaeologist. Born 
in New York, Goldman studied at Bryn Mawr College (1903) 
and at Radcliffe (1910), where she received her M.A. and later 
(1916) her Ph.D. Her excavation of the necropolis of Halae, in 
the ancient Greek district of Boeotia, was followed by exca- 
vations at the Ionian city of Colophon in Asia Minor and at 
Eutresis, a Bronze Age settlement in Boeotia. These were in- 
terrupted by the Greco-Turkish war in 1922. The peak of her 
career was her excavation at the south Anatolian city of Tar- 
sus, birthplace of the apostle Paul, which had been a flourish- 
ing site in the Bronze and Iron Ages as well as during Helle- 
nistic and Roman times. Hetty Goldman's main interest was 
the relationship between the Oriental cultures of the Eastern 
Mediterranean and the culture of the Greek world. She was 
one of the first members of the Institute for Advanced Study, 
Princeton, New Jersey. Her published works include Excava- 
tions at Eutresis in Boeotia (1931) and The Acropolis of Halae (in 
Hesperia, 9 (1940), 381-514). She edited Excavations at Gézlu 
Kule, Tarsus, 3 vols. (1950-63). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.S. Weinberg (ed.), The Aegean and the Near 
East (1956), studies presented to Hetty Goldman (includes bibliog- 
raphy). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.J. Mellink, “Goldman, Hetty,” 
in: B. Sicherman and C.H. Green (eds.), Notable American Women 
(1980), 280-82. 
[Penuel P. Kahane / Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


GOLDMAN, ISRAEL (1904-1979), U.S. Conservative rabbi. 
Born in Poland, Goldman immigrated to the United States 
with his parents and earned his B.A. at the City College of 
New York (1924) and was ordained by the Jewish Theologi- 
cal Seminary in 1926 where he later earned his D.H.L. (1937). 
While still at the Seminary, he served Temple Emmanu-El in 
Providence, Rhode Island, for the High Holidays and then was 
brought back as its full-time rabbi. He introduced many of the 
innovations common to the Conservative Movement of his 
generation, late Friday evening services and the bat mitzvah, 
but his primary interest was in Jewish education, at all lev- 
els. He organized a Sunday school, a pra, and an innovative 
adult education program that enrolled 350 students in 1941 
alone. His local success with adult Jewish education brought 
him national attention and he proposed and directed the Na- 
tional Academy for Adult Jewish Studies, created under the 
auspices of the Seminary. It published books and created adult 
institutes called Kallot. Goldman was president of the *Rab- 
binical Assembly from 1946 to 1948 where he tried to create a 
regional structure for the rabbinic organization and also for 
its international expansion. He also pushed the Rabbinical As- 
sembly into social action by forming the Social Justice Com- 
mission. “Going national” was not without its tensions with 
his Providence congregation. Goldman resolved them by leav- 
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ing in 1948 and moving to Baltimore, where he took Chizuk 
Amuno congregation and moved it to the nearby suburb of 
Pikesville. With suburbanization came a threefold growth in 
membership. Goldman was a leader in the civil rights move- 
ment and served as vice chairman of the Maryland Commis- 
sion on Interracial Relations. He received significant support 
for his civil rights efforts from his congregation. In 1963 he 
was arrested in a protest against segregation, a mark of honor 
in his career. 

He was the author of two books The Life and Times of 
Rabbi David ibn Abi Zimra (1970), a book about Jewish life 
in the post-Spanish expulsion Ottoman Empire, and Lifelong 
Learning among Jews: Adult Education in Judaism from Bibli- 
cal Times to the 20" Century (1975). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: PS. Nadell, Conservative Judaism in America: 
A Biographical Dictonary and Sourcebook (1988). 


[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


GOLDMAN, MARTIN JACOB (Mordechai; 1917-1991), 
rabbi, Jewish educator. In his youth Goldman was known 
as the Yerushalmi Ilui (prodigy in Talmud) in the Hebron 
Yeshivah. At the age of 18 he was tested by the greatest rabbis 
in Jerusalem - Ezekiel Sarna, R. Isaac Herzog, R. Issur Zal- 
man Meltzer, R. Eliyahu Rom, R. Katz, and R. Moshe Morde- 
cai Epstein - who gave him the ordination of “Yore Yore, Yadin 
Yadin.” 

When he followed his family to New York and realized 
that he would need a broader education, he taught Talmud to 
some of the faculty at the Jewish Theological Seminary in re- 
turn for rooms at the dorm so he could study for his bachelor’s 
degree at New York University. He earned his M.A. and Ph.D. 
(1963) at Harvard, working under Harry *Wolfson. 

After teaching at the Hebrew Teachers’ College in Boston 
for 20 years, he became the Maxwell Abell Professor of Tal- 
mud in Chicago and the Dean of the College of Jewish Stud- 
ies there, which soon became Spertus College. 

Realizing that there were no departments of Jewish stud- 
ies in the Chicago academic scene, he instituted a consortium 
of seven Chicago area universities and colleges with Spertus 
College serving as their department of Jewish studies. Joint 
degrees were awarded to students who could study Jewish sub- 
jects on the same level as their other subjects. 

The most popular of his courses at Spertus was “The 
Talmud in Contemporary Society.” Some of the subjects 
covered in this course were psychology, marriage, civil law, 
business, sex, medicine, and government, and it was fre- 
quented by lawyers, judges, and physicians in the Chicago 
community. 

He wrote on many burning contemporary medical is- 
sues, such as his work “Abortion in Jewish Law” and articles 
on transplants and the time of death. He was called upon fre- 
quently to represent the authentic Jewish voice in Interfaith 
Conferences and was routinely consulted by other rabbis on 


talmudic questions. 
[Celia Goldman (24 ed.)] 
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GOLDMAN, MAYER CLARENCE (1874-1939), U.S. law- 
yer, born in New Orleans. Goldman became convinced that 
achievement of the American ideal of equality before the law 
required the state to provide qualified legal counsel for poor 
defendants. He vigorously advocated establishment of the of- 
fice of public defender by state and local governments. He 
gave speeches and wrote for legal periodicals in support of this 
cause. He wrote a book, The Public Defender (1917), and was 
coauthor of a movie script on the subject. Goldman chaired 
the public defender committees of the American Lawyers 
Guild, the American Institute of Criminal Law and Crimi- 
nology, and the New York State Bar Association. He initi- 
ated the public defender movement in New York and drafted 
public defender bills introduced in the state legislature from 


1915 to 1931. 
[Barton G. Lee] 


GOLDMAN, MOISES (1902-1997), physician and Jewish 
community leader in Argentina. Goldman was born in Pala- 
cios, province of Santa Fe. His grandfather was Rabbi Aharon 
*Goldman of Moisesville. He graduated as a pharmacist and 
then as a surgeon from the University of Cordoba, Argentina. 
Goldman headed many central Jewish community organiza- 
tions in Argentina and Latin America: *Da1a - Delegacién 
de Asociaciones Israelitas Argentinas (the central representa- 
tive organization of Argentinean Jewry) for two consecutive 
terms - under the military government (1943-46) and dur- 
ing the first presidency of Juan D. Perén; *amra - Asociacién 
Mutual Israelita Argentina (Ashkenazi Community of Buenos 
Aires); the Vaad ha-Kehiloth (federative central organization 
of all the communities) from its foundation in 1952; Maccabi 
Sports Organization; Latin American Jewish Congress; Insti- 
tuto de Intercambio Cultural Argentino-Israeli. He also was 
honorary vice president of the World Jewish Congress. Gold- 
man participated in many national and international confer- 
ences in his profession as well as in public affairs promoting 
the eradication of discrimination and antisemitism and the 


strengthening of democracy. 
[Efraim Zadoff (2™4 ed.)] 


GOLDMAN, MOSES HA-KOHEN (1863-1918), U.S. He- 
brew teacher and journalist. A native of Pinsk, he studied 
at the Volozhin yeshivah and then under R. Isaac Hirsch 
*Weiss, in Vienna. Later he journeyed to London and, in 
1890, settled in the United States where he became a teacher, 
a printer, and, finally, a journalist. He founded the short-lived 
Hebrew journal Ha-Moreh in 1894 and then edited (1901-02), 
first together with Nahum Meir *Schaikewitz, then by him- 
self Ha-Leom, which began as a Hebrew-Yiddish monthly 
and then appeared only in Hebrew. In 1909 he edited the first 
American Hebrew daily Ha-Yom which ceased publication 
after 90 days but reappeared briefly in 1913. The Proverbs of 
the Sages which he first published in Ha-Leom with transla- 
tions in English was republished in a separate book in New 
York (1916). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: B.Z. Eisenstadt, Hakhmei Yisrael ba-Amerika 
(1903), 26f.; J.D. Eisenstein, Ozar Zikhronotai, 1 (1929), 138; Kressel, 


Leksikon, 1 (1965), 421. 
[Eisig Silberschlag] 


GOLDMAN, PAUL L. (1904-1973), U.S. Labor Zionist leader. 
Goldman was born in Poland and even in his youth was in- 
volved in Zionist-Socialist work, influenced by the ideology 
of Dov Ber *Borochov. In 1920, he immigrated to America, 
where he worked in a shop and, at the same time, attended 
high school at night, later studying law and graduating from 
St. John’s Law School in 1928. He became identified with Ahdut 
ha-Avodah and Poalei Zion, and for 40 years played a lead- 
ing role in Zionist and associated agencies. For many years 
he was general secretary of Ahdut ha-Avodah-Poalei Zion 
and served as editor or associate editor of the party organ, 
Unzer Tsayt. Goldman helped bring the movement into the 
United Labor Zionist Organization of America and later into 
the Labor Zionist Alliance. He was a member of the presid- 
ium of the World Zionist Organization and of the commis- 
sion to reorganize that body. One of the founders and lead- 
ers of the Jewish Labor Committee, he was actively identified 
with the Workmen's Circle (Arbeiter Ring) and was one of the 
founders of the American Zionist Federation in 1970. Gold- 
man was highly regarded for his qualities of leadership and 
his lifelong devotion to Zionist causes and the furtherance of 


Jewish culture. 
[Milton Ridvas Konvitz (24 ed.)] 


GOLDMAN, SOLOMON (1893-1953), U.S. Conservative 
rabbi. Goldman, who was born in Volhynia, Russia, was taken 
to the U.S. in 1902. He studied at the Rabbi Isaac Elchanan 
Yeshivah and at the Jewish Theological Seminary where he 
was ordained (1918) and later received his DHL (1936). After 
serving in Brooklyn, he moved to the Cleveland Bnai Jeshu- 
run Congregation, which he could not convince to become a 
synagogue center so he moved to the Cleveland Jewish Cen- 
ter, which had been refashioned as a synagogue center with 
excellent sports facilities and auditorium. He was a wonderful 
orator and an innovative organizer who worked to establish a 
large school and a serious adult education program. He moved 
the synagogue from its Orthodox origins toward the Conser- 
vative tradition, meeting with serious opposition and a legal 
suit in which the change was upheld by the court. But after 
seven years, he left to go to Chicago where he became rabbi 
of the Anshe Emet Synagogue of Chicago (1929) and held that 
position until his death. He became widely known as an ora- 
tor, communal leader, and scholar who popularized the cause 
of Zionism. Among the positions of leadership he held were 
the presidency of the Histadrut Ivrit (1936-38), presidency of 
the Zionist Organization of America (1938-40), and cochair- 
manship of the United Jewish Appeal. He was a founder of 
National Hillel and served on the board of the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary. Goldman edited a series of texts in modern 
Hebrew literature and wrote Romance of a People, a pageant 
performed at the Chicago World’s Fair in 1933. Among his 
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books are A Rabbi Takes Stock (1931), The Jew and the Universe 
(1936), Crisis and Decision (1938), and Undefeated (1940), all 
dealing with the Jewish people in modern times. In his last 
years he began the publication of a study of the Bible and its 
influence on world literature, of which three volumes were 
completed: The Book of Books (1948), In the Beginning (1949), 
and From Slavery to Freedom (1958). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L.P. Gartner, History of Jews of Cleveland 
(1978); S. Vincent and J. Rubinstein, Merging Traditions: Jewish Life in 
Cleveland (1978); J.L. Weinstein, Solomon Goldman: A Rabbi’s Rabbi 
(1973); P.M. Nadell, Conservative Judaism in America: A Biographical 
Dictionary and Sourcebook (1988). 


[Jack Reimer / Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


GOLDMAN, WILLIAM (1931-_), U.S. novelist-screenwriter. 
Born to businessman Maurice Clarence and Marion Goldman 
(née Weil) in Chicago, Illinois, Goldman grew up in subur- 
ban Highland Park, spending his time at the Alcyon Theater 
watching films. He studied writing at Oberlin College. After 
receiving his bachelor’s degree in 1952, he did a two-year stint 
in the U.S. Army. Following his discharge as a corporal in 
1954, he did graduate work in English at Columbia University, 
graduating in 1956. During the summer he wrote the novel The 
Temple of Gold in 10 days. Accepted by Alfred A. Knopf, it was 
published in 1957. He went on to write Your Turn to Curtsy, 
My Turn to Bow (1958), and Soldier in the Rain (1960). Gold- 
man followed those first novels with No Way to Treat a Lady 
(1964) and Boys and Girls Together (1964). Goldman was hired 
to adapt the novel The Moving Target, which became the Paul 
Newman film Harper (1966), but continued to focus on novels. 
In 1961, Goldman began the screenplay for Butch Cassidy and 
the Sundance Kid; released in 1969, the film earned Goldman 
an Oscar for best original screenplay. His next two works were 
adaptations, The Stepford Wives (1975) and All the President’s 
Men (1976), which earned him another Oscar. He continued to 
write novels during this time, including Marathon Man (1975) 
and Magic (1976), both of which were adapted for film. His 
screenplays for The Princess Bride (based on his 1973 novel) 
and his adaptation of Stephen King’s Misery (1990), both for 
director Rob Reiner, received critical acclaim. Goldman also 
had success with his screenplay for the Clint Eastwood film 
Absolute Power (1997). More recent produced work includes 
The General’s Daughter (1999), Hearts in Atlantis (2001), and 
Dreamcatcher (2003). Goldman also established himself as an 
authority on the ways of Hollywood with his books Adventures 
in the Screen Trade (1983) and What Lie Did I Tell? (2000). 


[Adam Wills (2"4 ed.)] 


GOLDMAN, YAAKOV BEN ASHER (1856-1931), Hebrew 
journalist. Goldman was born in Jerusalem where he studied 
at the Ez Hayyim yeshivah. Influenced by the Haskalah at an 
early age, he contributed articles to the Hebrew press, includ- 
ing Yehudah vi-Yrushalayim, Ha-Zefirah, Ha-Asif, Ha-Maggid, 
Ha-Meliz, and Havazzelet. In 1890 he moved to Jaffa, where he 
was among the leading figures in the Ashkenazi Jewish com- 
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munity and one of the founders of the Neveh Zedek quarter. 
For a time he served as chief Palestine correspondent for Ha- 
Zefirah and acting editor of Havazzelet. His articles include 
detailed historical accounts of modern Jewish settlement in 
Erez Israel. At the turn of the century, Goldman became ex- 
tremely religious. He abandoned his secular writing and de- 
voted himself to biblical research. Late in life, he published two 

books on various topics (talmudic, religious, etc.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kressel, Leksikon, 1 (1965), 419. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


GOLDMANN, LUCIEN (1913-1970), literary and philo- 
sophical writer. Born in Bucharest, Romania, Goldmann 
settled in Paris, where he became director of studies at the 
Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes in 1958. His major work, Le 
Dieu caché (1955), deals with the tragic vision of life underly- 
ing the writings of *Pascal and Racine. He also wrote Scien- 
ces humaines et philosophie (1952), Jean Racine dramaturge 
(1956), Recherches dialectiques (1959), and Pour une sociologie 
du roman (1964). 


GOLDMANN, NAHUM (1895-1982), statesman and Zionist 
leader, born in Visznevo, Lithuania. When Goldmann was five 
years old his family moved to Germany - first to Koenigsberg 
and from there to Frankfurt. His father, Solomon Zevi Gold- 
mann, was a writer and Hebrew teacher, and young Goldmann 
grew up in an atmosphere suffused with the spirit of Judaism. 
At the age of 15 he published an anonymous article attacking 
Solomon *Reinach, the vice president of *Alliance Israélite 
Universelle, that contributed to Reinach’s resignation from his 
post. In 1913 Goldmann spent several months in Erez Israel 
and reported his impressions in Eretz Israel, Reisebriefe aus Pa- 
laestina, published in 1914. During World War t he joined the 
staff of the Jewish section of the German Foreign Ministry. At 
that time Goldmann supported a pro-German orientation of 
the Zionist movement and sought means of gaining the Kai- 
ser’s support for the Zionist cause. After the war, Goldmann 
joined with Jacob *Klatzkin in publishing Freie Zionistische 
Blaetter, a Zionist periodical (1921-22). At this time the two 
men also conceived the idea of publishing a German-language 
Jewish encyclopedia, and in 1925 they founded a publishing 
house, “Eshkol,” for this purpose. Three years later the first 
volume of the Encyclopaedia Judaica appeared. Hitler's rise 
to power prevented the completion of the venture, and when 
publication of the encyclopedia had to be interrupted, a total 
of ten volumes in German and two in Hebrew had been issued. 
(In the 1960s, Goldmann took the initiative in inaugurating 
the English-language Encyclopaedia Judaica.) 

In the early 1920s Goldmann joined Ha-Poel ha-Za’ir, 
but later left the party and became a member of the Zionist 
“radical” faction and in 1926 was elected its representative 
on the Zionist Actions Committee. He was critical of Weiz- 
mann’s plan to coopt non-Zionists to the *Jewish Agency. He 
also denounced the Zionist leadership for its lack of interest 
in the political and cultural problems of Jewish masses in the 
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Diaspora. As Erez Israel would not be capable of absorbing 
the entire Jewish people; it should serve as an inspiration to 
the Jewish people and be a symbol and the principal instru- 
ment of its renascence. 

Goldmann was the chairman of the Political Committee 
at the 176 Zionist Congress (1931) and played a decisive role 
in forging a majority to oppose the reelection of Weizmann as 
president of the Zionist Organization. Two years later, how- 
ever, when the Radical faction was disbanded, Goldmann 
began to lean toward Weizmann and eventually to cooperate 
with him. In the same year, Goldmann was forced to leave 
Germany, and in 1935 he was deprived of German citizen- 
ship and became a citizen of Honduras. At the end of 1933, 
upon the death of Leo *Motzkin, he was elected chairman of 
the Comité des Délégations Juives, and in 1935 he became the 
representative of the Jewish Agency at the League of Nations. 
Together with Stephen *Wise, he organized the *World Jewish 
Congress and at the first conference of the Congress, in 1936, 
was appointed chairman of its executive board. Shortly after 
the outbreak of World War 11, he moved to New York where 
he established the Zionist Emergency Council for political 
work and represented for years the Executive of the Jewish 
Agency, later becoming the chairman of the American Sec- 
tion upon its establishment. 

During the Mandatory period Goldmann supported the 
idea of establishing a Jewish State. In 1931, during the debate 
on the “final goal” of Zionism and in 1935, as the head of the 
*General Zionist faction, he declared that the principal task 
of the Zionist Movement was to create among the Jewish peo- 
ple the momentum for the establishment of a Jewish State in 
Erez Israel. In 1937, he was among the most ardent support- 
ers of the Partition Plan, preferring sovereignty to territory. 
This attitude also prompted him to support *Ben-Gurion at 
the *Biltmore Conference. Henceforth, until May 1948, he 
took an active and sometimes decisive part in the diplomatic 
and public relations activities designed to bring about the 
immediate establishment of a Jewish state. When the State of 
Israel came into being, Goldmann was elected one of the two 
chairmen of the Executive of the Zionist Organization (Berl 
Locker was the other), and in 1956 he was elected president of 
the organization. Upon the death of Stephen Wise, he was also 
elected president of the World Jewish Congress. He held that 
position until 1977, when he relinquished it and was named 
founder-president. 

Goldmann was largely responsible for initiating negotia- 
tions with the Federal Republic of Germany on the payment of 
*reparations to Israel and indemnification for Nazi victims. It 
was primarily Goldmann who arranged for the secret prelimi- 
nary contact with German statesmen, mainly with Chancellor 
Konrad *Adenauer, before the official negotiations took place. 
It was also mostly at his initiative that the Claims Conference, 
which became the most comprehensive and representative 
world Jewish body, was established. He was elected president 
of the Conference and led its delegation in the negotiations 
with Germany. Goldmann subsequently conducted similar 
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negotiations with Austria. As a result of the work done by the 
Claims Conference, a Memorial Foundation for Jewish Cul- 
ture was established in 1965, with Goldmann as its president. 
He initiated the creation of the Conference of Jewish Organi- 
zations (Cojo) and became its president, founded the World 
Council of Jewish Education, took an active part in organizing 
the Conference of Presidents of Major American Jewish Orga- 
nizations for Israel, was the chairman of the first international 
conference for Soviet Jewry (Paris, 1960), etc. 

In the field of Zionist affairs, Goldmann participated in 
the formulation of the Jerusalem Program (1951; see *Basle 
Program) and conducted the negotiations with the Israel gov- 
ernment that preceded the enactment of the law on the status 
of the World Zionist Organization and the signing of a cov- 
enant between the State of Israel and the Zionist Organiza- 
tion. He supported the concept of the centrality of the State 
of Israel in the life of the Jewish people, but opposed any at- 
titude that negated the Diaspora (while at the same time re- 
fusing to accept the view held by many American Zionists 
that the American Diaspora was no longer to be regarded as 
an exile). Goldmann regarded the continued existence of the 
Jewish people in the Diaspora as threatened not by antisemi- 
tism, but by assimilation as a result of full emancipation and 
by the unparalleled prosperity of the Jews in most countries 
since World War 11. He believed that the struggle of the Jewish 
people should now be directed to uphold the right of the Jews 
to be different from other peoples and preserve their unique- 
ness. This task, primarily an educational one, should be the 
main concern of the Jewish people and its leaders. 

In 1962 Goldmann left the United States and became a 
citizen of Israel. He did not, however, take an active part in 
the internal political life of the country. He subsequently spent 
part of his time in Israel and part in Europe. In 1968 Gold- 
mann took on Swiss citizenship but continued to be active 
throughout the Jewish world. 

Goldmann frequently voiced criticism of Israel's leader- 
ship, which he accused of narrow-mindedness, overestimat- 
ing the power of the state and its military forces, lacking the 
proper attitude toward the Jewish people in the Diaspora, and 
of pursuing an inflexible policy. He advocated a more elastic 
and moderate policy toward the Arab states and also recom- 
mended that Israel moderate her criticism of Soviet policy 
vis-a-vis the Middle East and Jews living in the U.S.S.R. Dec- 
larations made by Goldmann in this vein periodically caused 
friction between him and leading Israel personalities; further- 
more, the various offices held by Goldmann also raised the 
question of whether his criticism represented the view of the 
Zionist Organization, the World Jewish Congress, some other 
Jewish body, or only his personal opinion. Relations between 
Goldmann and Israel leaders took a further turn for the worse 
after the *Six-Day War, when the impression was created that 
Goldmann’s identification with the State of Israel was rather 
less than that of many other Jewish leaders. It was against this 
background that several Zionist parties began to oppose his 
continuance in office as president of the organization, and at 
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the 276 Zionist Congress (1968), Goldmann did not put for- 
ward his candidacy for the presidency. The Autobiography of 
Nahum Goldmann appeared in 1969. In 1970, a controversy 
was aroused by Goldmann’s approach to the Israel prime min- 
ister in connection with a possible meeting between himself 
and *Nasser. When the Israel government expressed its dis- 
approval, the matter was dropped. 

Selections of Goldmann’ articles and speeches have been 
published in two volumes: Dor shel Hurban u-Ge'ullah (1968) 
and Be-Darkhei Ammi (1968). 

[Chaim Yahil] 

Goldmann relinquished the presidency of the World Jew- 
ish Congress in November 1977, but despite his age continued 
to be a controversial figure, and in 1978 was severely criticized 
because of his support of Egypt's attitude in the peace negotia- 
tions. A number of such actions indicated his growing disso- 
ciation from Zionism and the State of Israel. In 1978 Foreign 
Relations of the US. 1950, Vol. 5, The Near East, South Asia 
and Africa was published, consisting of nearly 2,000 previ- 
ously top-secret documents of the U.S. State Department. The 
publication revealed that in 1950 Goldmann - then president 
of the wjc - told the State Department that he would use his 
influence to prevent American Jews from exerting pressure on 
the U.S. government with regard to its policy toward Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Draenger, Nachum Goldmann, 2 vols. (Ger., 
1959; Fr., 1956); A. Carlebach, Sefer ha-Demuyyot (1959), 172-5; R. 
Vogel (ed.), The German Path to Israel (1969). 


GOLDMANN, SIDNEY (1903-1983), U.S. jurist and Jewish 
civic leader. When he died, an editorial in the local (Trenton) 
newspaper said that Goldmann was a respected historian, a 
community leader of tremendous stature, and a brilliant judge. 
Born in Trenton, New Jersey, of immigrant parents, Goldmann 
graduated from Harvard College with a brilliant record as a 
mathematician. After graduating from Harvard Law School 
in 1927, he practiced law in Trenton, where he was appointed 
city attorney and acting city manager. From 1942 to 1944 he 
was executive secretary to Governor Charles Edison. He re- 
signed this position to become New Jersey State Librarian, 
and after three years he became head of the New Jersey State 
Archives and History Bureau. In 1947, when work began on 
a new constitution for the State of New Jersey, he became li- 
brarian and archivist for the State Constitutional Convention 
and chairman of the Governor’s Commission for Preparatory 
Research for the Constitutional Convention, and at the same 
time he became a member of the New Jersey Commission of 
Revision of Statutes. At the end of the convention, he edited 
its proceedings in five volumes. His contributions to the new 
constitution of the State of New Jersey were inestimable. 

In 1949 Goldmann started a new career. He was ap- 
pointed Standing Master of the New Jersey Supreme Court, 
and two years later he was named a judge of the state's Superior 
Court, and in 1951 he was assigned to its Appellate Division. 
From 1954 to 1971 he served as presiding judge of the court, 
and for two years he was also the court’s administrative judge. 
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He retired in 1971, at age 68. He then became a member of the 
Supreme Court Committee on opinions and chairman of the 
State Election Law Enforcement Commission. He served fre- 
quently as special hearing commissioner in important pub- 
lic-interest cases. He edited 116 volumes of court cases and 43 
volumes of New Jersey Equity Reports. When he retired from 
the bench in 1971, he estimated that he had written over 2,000 
judicial opinions. 

Goldmann was known as a progressive judge. While giv- 
ing due weight to judicial precedents, he was not timid about 
striking out along a new path, and at least one of his opinions 
was cited with approval several times by the United States 
Supreme Court. 

Goldmann was active in Trenton’s public affairs as a 
trustee of the Public Library, head of the city’s Council of So- 
cial Agencies, president of the Trenton Council of Human Re- 
lations, cofounder of the Trenton Symphony Orchestra, co- 
author of a history of the city - indeed, he was identified with 
almost every aspect of the civic life of his community. 

At the same time he was Trenton’s leading Jewish citizen. 
He served as president of the Jewish Community Center, the 
Jewish Federation, Jewish Family Service, and the home for 
the aged. He was active in the American Jewish Committee 
and was a life member of its Board of Governors. 

A measure of the esteem in which he was held may be 
seen in the fact that when he retired from the bench, three 
former governors spoke at the dinner in his honor. 

[Milton Ridvas Konvitz (2™4 ed.)] 


GOLDMARK, Viennese and U.S. family. josEPH GOLDMARK 
(1819-1881), Austrian revolutionary leader and U.S. physician 
and chemist, was born in the province of Warsaw. He studied 
at Vienna University (1838), entered medical school in 1840, 
and took a research post in chemistry in 1845. When revolu- 
tion broke out in Vienna in 1848 Goldmark was a hospital in- 
tern. He enlisted in the Academic Legion, became president 
of the Students Union, and was elected to the Reichstag. Ac- 
cused of complicity in the murder of Minister of War Latour 
(for which he was later sentenced to death in absentia), Gold- 
mark fled the country, and in 1850 left France for New York. 
In 1868 he was acquitted after voluntarily returning to Austria 
to stand trial on the murder charge. Goldmark first practiced 
as a physician in New York but achieved greater prominence 
through the practical application of his knowledge of chem- 
istry. In 1857 he took out a patent for manufacturing mercury 
compound, and in 1859 he established a highly successful fac- 
tory for making percussion caps and cartridges. Of his ten 
children, one married Louis D. *Brandeis and another Felix 
*Adler. A third daughter, PAULINE GOLDMARK (1874-1962), 
was a well-known social worker and served as secretary of 
the national and New York consumer leagues. A son, HENRY 
GOLDMARK (1857-1941), was a civil engineer engaged in rail- 
road construction, and was the designer of the locks for the 
Panama Canal. The composer KARL *GOLDMARK was a half 
brother of Joseph Goldmark. RUBIN GOLDMARK (1872-1936), 
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US. musician, nephew of Karl Goldmark, was born in New 
York. Moving to Colorado for reasons of health, he directed 
the Conservatory of Music at Colorado College from 1895 to 
1901. From 1902 he lived in New York, teaching piano and 
harmony and giving numerous lecture recitals throughout 
the United States and Canada. In 1911 he became director of 
the department of theory of the New York College of Mu- 
sic, and in 1924 head of the department of composition of 
the Juilliard Graduate School. While Goldmark was known 
in his day as a composer (in 1910 his piano quartet won the 
Paderewski Chamber Music Prize), his influence as a teacher 
was more considerable. His pupils included Aaron *Copland, 
George *Gershwin, and Efrem *Zimbalist, and he was highly 
respected for his intellectual honesty, artistic integrity, and 
broad general culture. In 1956 City College, New York, named 
its music building in his honor. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Goldmark, Pilgrims of 48 (1930); New York 
Times (March 7, 1936); DAB, 22 (1958), 249-50; Grove, Dict, 3 (1954°), 
699-701; MGG, 5 (1956), 481-5; O. Thompson (ed.), Cyclopedia of Mu- 
sic and Musicians (1956”), 682-3; Baker, Biog Dict (1958°), 583-4. 


GOLDMARK, KARL (1830-1915), composer. Goldmark, 
the son of a cantor in the small town of Keszthely, was sent to 
study in Vienna. He was financed by his half-brother Joseph, 
who, however, was involved in the revolutionary activities of 
1848 and had to leave the country. Karl himself was led out to 
be shot as a rebel, but was saved by the intervention of a friend. 
He settled in Vienna as a teacher, conductor, and composer, 
and displayed his great talent for orchestration in the over- 
ture Sakuntala (1865) and his Laendliche Hochzeit (1876) sym- 
phony. His opera Die Koenigin von Saba (1875) with a libretto 
by S.H. *Mosenthal, on which he worked for ten years, was an 
immediate success in Vienna and many other cities. Goldmark 
wrote other operas that had limited success, violin concertos, 
chamber music, choral music and songs. For a short time he 
was the teacher of Sibelius, and did much to encourage the 
performance of Wagner in Austria. His autobiography, Erinne- 
rungen aus meinem Leben (1922), was translated into English 
in 1927 as Notes from the Life of a Viennese Composer. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: O. Keller, Karl Goldmark (Ger., 1901); MGG; 
Riemann-Gurlitt; Grove, Dict; Baker, Biog Dict. 


[Marc Rozelaar] 


GOLDMARK, PETER CARL (1906-1977), U.S. television 
engineer. Born in Hungary, Goldmark went to the U.S. in 
1933 and joined css as chief Tv engineer in 1936, becoming 
president of its laboratories division in 1954. He developed 
systems of color television, one of which was adopted for a 
time in New York in 1951. 


GOLDSCHEID, RUDOLF (1870-1932), Austrian sociolo- 
gist and pacifist. Born in Vienna, where he lived throughout 
his life, Goldscheid was representative of a strongly ethically 
oriented group whose interest was in the problems of sociol- 
ogy and social philosophy. A cofounder of the German So- 
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ciological Society (“Deutsche Gesellschaft fuer Soziologie,” 
1909), he sided with the approach of the “Kathedersozialisten” 
(academic social reformers) against Max Weber’s emphasis on 
a strictly objective, “value-free” orientation in the social sci- 
ences. As editor of the Friedenswarte, he was one of the most 
influential European pacifists. He was also editor of the An- 
nalen fuer Natur-und Kulturphilosophie. His publications in- 
clude Zur Ethik des Gesamtwillens (1902), Verelendungs-oder 
Meliorationstheorie (1906), Monismus und Politik (1912), Hoe- 
herentwicklung und Menschenoekonomie (1911), Frauenfrage 
und Menschenoekonomie (1913), and Staatssozialismus und 
Staatskapitalismus (1917). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: NDB, Vol. 6 (1964), 607; G. Witrisal, 
Der Soziallamarckismus von Rudolf Goldscheid - Ein milieutheore- 


tischer Denker zwischen humanitarem Engagement und Sozialdar- 


winismus (2004). 
[Werner J. Cahnman] 


GOLDSCHMIDT, ERNST DANIEL (1895-1972), librar- 
ian and scholar of Jewish liturgy. Goldschmidt was born in 
Koenigshuette (now Chorzow, Poland), where his father was 
rabbi. He served from 1926 to 1935 as librarian in the Prus- 
sian State Library, Berlin. Immigrating to Palestine in 1936, he 
joined the staff of the Jewish National and University Library 
(1936-62). Goldschmidt prepared critical editions of various 
liturgical texts. His various Passover Haggadot (with German 
translation, introduction, and notes, 1936, 1937; Hebrew, 1947, 
19607) became very popular; the Haggadah by N.N. Glatzer 
(Eng., 1953, 19697) is based on Goldschmidt’s work. In 1959 
his edition of Maimonides’ prayer text appeared; it was fol- 
lowed by Siddur Tefillat Yisrael (two rites) in 1964; Selihot ac- 
cording to both the Lithuanian and Polish rites in 1965; Kinot 
(liturgy for the Ninth of Av, Polish rite) in 1968; $.D. Luzzat- 
to’s introduction to his edition of the Mahzor Roma was reis- 
sued by Goldschmidt (1966) with notes and an essay on the 
Roman rite. His edition of the High Holiday mahzor (1970), 
which is a compendium of all the Ashkenazi rites, is of par- 


ticular importance. 
[Alexander Carlebach] 


GOLDSCHMIDT, GUIDO (1850-1915), Austrian organic 
chemist. Goldschmidt was born in Trieste. From 1874 to 1891 
he worked at the University of Vienna, becoming professor 
there in 1890. In 1891 he became professor of chemistry at the 
German University of Prague. In 1907 he was elected rector 
of the university, but declined to accept the position, partly 
because he thought that it might precipitate antisemitic mani- 
festations. He returned to the University of Vienna in 1911. He 
was one of the earliest organic chemists to elucidate the struc- 
ture of an alkaloid, in his case papaverine; later he worked on 
other alkaloids, on polynuclear hydrocarbons (fluoranthene 
and others), on aldehyde condensations, etc. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Berichte der Deutschen Chemischen Gesell- 
schaft, 49 (1916), 893-932; Chemiker-Zeitung, 39 (1915), 649; Proceed- 
ings of the American Academy of Arts and Science, 77 (1950). 


[Samuel Aaron Miller] 
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GOLDSCHMIDT, HANS (1861-1923), German industrial 
chemist. He was born in Berlin, and was awarded his doc- 
torate at Heidelberg in 1886. He became a partner with his 
brother in the firm of tin smelters and metallurgists founded 
by his father in Essen. In 1894 he invented the “Thermit” pro- 
cess, still used for welding heavy sections of iron and steel. 
Although industrial chemists were not really welcome in 
German learned societies, he became chairman of the Bun- 
sengesellschaft fuer Angewandte Physikalische Chemie and 


of the Liebig Stipendien Verein. 
[Samuel Aaron Miller] 


GOLDSCHMIDT, HEINRICH JACOB (1857-1937), chem- 
ist. Born in Prague, Goldschmidt became professor at Heidel- 
berg in 1896 and was appointed professor of chemistry at Oslo 
University in 1900. In 1929 he was back in Goettingen, but re- 
turned to Oslo when the Nazis came to power. He was the first 
Jew to receive the Norwegian Order of St. Olaf. His research 
centered on organic and physical chemistry, his best-known 
work being the constitution of aromatic compounds and the 
kinetics of reactions in organic chemistry. 


GOLDSCHMIDT (née Benas), HENRIETTE (1825-1920), 
German suffragette and educator; wife of Rabbi Abraham 
Meir Goldschmidt of Leipzig. She was one of the founders 
of the German Women’s League (Allgemeiner Deutscher 
Frauenverein) in 1865, organized petitions on behalf of wom- 
en’s rights to higher education and entry in professions (1867), 
and was a signatory to a petition to the Reichstag for protect- 
ing children born out of wedlock. In 1871 she founded the 
Society for Family Education and for People’s Welfare (Ver- 
ein fuer Familienerziehung und Volkswohl) in Leipzig, and 
was instrumental in the establishment of a municipal educa- 
tional institution which eventually comprised kindergartens, 
a seminary for kindergarten teachers, and a vocational school 
for girls with teachers’ training courses. In 1911 she founded 
the first institution of higher education for girls in Germany. 
Henriette Goldschmidt wrote Die Frauenfrage, eine Kultur- 
frage (1870), as well as on education, publicizing the ideas of 
Froebel. Her works include Was ich von Froebel lernte und 
lehrte (1909). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Lange and G. Baeumer (eds.), Handbuch 
der Frauenbewegung (1901), index; J. Siebe and J. Pruefer, Henriette 
Goldschmidt... (Ger., 1922); M. Mueller, Frauen im Dienste Froebels 
(1928). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Kemp, “Henriette Goldschmidt - 
Vom Frauenrecht zur Kindererziehung;’ in: Judaica Lipsiensia (1993), 
33-53; ILM. Fassmann, Juedinnen in der deutschen Frauenbewegun- 
gen 1865-1919 (Haskala - wissenschaftliche Abhandlungen, vol. 6) 


(1996). 
[Otto Immanuel Spear] 


GOLDSCHMIDT, HERMANN (1802-1866), French as- 
tronomer and artist. Born in Frankfurt, Goldschmidt stud- 
ied painting in Munich and in 1836 settled in Paris where he 
became eminent as a vivid painter of historical events and 
portraits. In spite of his great artistic activity, astronomy be- 
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came his hobby and love. An enthusiastic observer of the sky, 
Goldschmidt worked with simple devices and modest opti- 
cal instruments. In the nine years between 1852 and 1861 he 
discovered 14 asteroids (or minor planets as these were then 
called). He also observed variable stars, double stars, com- 
ets, nebulae, and in 1860, in Spain, a total solar eclipse; his 
report was accompanied by three impressive oil paintings. 
In 1857 he received the Cross of the Legion of Honor and in 
1861 the Royal Astronomical Society in London awarded him 


its Gold Medal. 
[Arthur Beer] 


GOLDSCHMIDT, HUGO (1859-1920), musicologist. Born 
in Breslau, Goldschmidt was co-director of the Scharwenka- 
Klindworth Conservatory in Berlin and subsequently profes- 
sor at this conservatory until he retired because of ill health. 
Goldschmidt was an authority on the art of singing and on 
early operatic history. His writings include Die italienische 
Gesangsmethode des 17. Jahrhunderts (1890), Handbuch der 
deutschen Gesangspaedagogik (1896), Die Musikaesthetik des 
18. Jahrhunderts und ihre Beziehungen zu seinem Kunstschaf- 
fen (1915), and Studien zur Geschichte der italienischen Oper 
im 17. Jahrhundert (2 vols., 1901-04), which has remained a 
basic reference work. 


GOLDSCHMIDT, JAKOB (1882-1955), banker, born in 
Eldagsen, Hanover. His parents Marcus and Lina Bachrach 
Goldschmidt could not afford to send him to university, and 
he became an apprentice at the Hanover banking house of H. 
Oppenheimer. Thanks to his exceptional talents, he was able 
to work his way up and make a fortune in the banking busi- 
ness. In 1910 he formed his own brokerage firm, Schwartz, 
Goldschmidt & Company, and became one of Germany’s 
leading bankers. In 1918 he became managing director of the 
Nationalbank fuer Deutschland which later merged with the 
Deutsche Nationalbank and the Darmstaedter Bank to form 
the Darmstaedter und Nationalbank (Danatbank). Owing to 
his position at the bank, which played an important role as a 
financier of industry, he sat on the boards of a wide range of 
companies that included shipping, steel, power, mining, in- 
surance, and aviation. Although regarded as an upstart and 
speculator by his more traditional banking colleagues, he 
nevertheless exercised great influence in Weimar economic 
affairs. He was also a major art collector, and also was devoted 
to Jewish causes, rescuing the Encyclopedia Judaica from fi- 
nancial collapse in 1926. In July 1931 the Danatbank fell prey 
to the fraudulent actions of the Lahusen brothers, who ran 
one of its main customers, the North German Wool Com- 
pany. The Danat was forced to close its doors after the other 
great banks abandoned it, while the Reichsbank would not 
grant it support either. Having become a major target of Nazi 
attacks, Goldschmidt left Germany in 1933 and settled in the 
United States in 1936, where he had a successful if more mod- 
est career in business. He once again became an art collector, 
and supported many philanthropies and cultural institutions, 
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including the New York Metropolitan Museum and the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art. 


[Joachim O. Ronall / Gerald Feldman (24 ed.)] 


GOLDSCHMIDT, JOHANNA SCHWABE (1806-1884), 
author and social activist. Goldschmidt was born in Ham- 
burg. Her father, Marcus Herz Schwabe, was one of the found- 
ers of the Hamburg Reform Temple in 1817 and Johanna at- 
tended its first confirmation class. Johanna married Moritz 
Goldschmidt in 1827. The couple had eight children and their 
care effectively kept Johanna from any outside activity for 20 
years. In 1847 she launched a career as a writer and social ac- 
tivist with her first book, Rebekka and Amalia, written as a 
series of letters between a young Jew, Rebekka, and a Chris- 
tian aristocrat named Amalia. The general topic of the work 
was the problem of Jewish conversion and assimilation, but 
in one of its chapters, Goldschmidt focused on a plan for an 
organization in which rich women would help poorer women 
to improve themselves by means of lectures and instruction. 
Within one year of the publication of Rebekka and Amalia, 
Johanna Goldschmidt, together with her friend Amalie Wes- 
tendarp, founded the Women’s Association to Combat and 
Reduce Religious Prejudice, an organization that promoted 
the early, non-sectarian education of children. Goldschmidt’s 
second book, Mothers’ Worries and Mothers’ Joys (1849), led to 
more social activism and the founding of a seminary to train 
teachers in the new methods pioneered by educator Fried- 
rich Froebel. In this project she worked closely with liberal 
Christian women. Goldschmidt remained active in both the 
Women’s Association and the seminary and also continued 
writing sporadically. Her play, “A Look at the Family,” opened 
in Hamburg in 1864. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Fassmann, Juedinnen in der deutschen 
Frauenbewegung (1996); M. Keyserling, Die juedischen Frauen in der 
Geschichte, Literatur und Kunst (1879; repr. 1991); E. Taitz, S. Henry, 
and C.Tallan, The jps Guide to Jewish Women: 600 B.C.E.-1900 C.E. 


(2003). 
[Emily Taitz (2"4 ed.)] 


GOLDSCHMIDT, LAZARUS (1871-1950), scholar, bib- 
liophile, and translator of the Talmud into German. Gold- 
schmidt, who was born in Plongian, Lithuania, studied first 
at the Slobodka yeshivah at Kaunas (Kovno) and later at the 
universities of Berlin and Strasbourg. His early studies were 
devoted to Ethiopian language and its literature. He published 
the Ethiopic version of the Book of Enoch (1 Enoch) with He- 
brew translation (1892) and Biblioteca Ethiopica (1895). Gold- 
schmidt published an edition of the Sefer Yezirah (1894), a 
Hebrew translation of the Koran (1916), and prepared a new 
edition of Jacob Levy’s Woerterbuch zum Talmud und Midr- 
asch (1924). On the rise of Hitler to power in 1933 Goldschmidt 
left Germany for England and lived in London. His biblio- 
graphical works include Hebrew Incunables (1948), and the 
Earliest Editions of the Hebrew Bible (1950). Some of his works 
were published under the pseudonym Arselaj bar Bargelaj. 
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Goldschmidt’s major contribution was his translation 
of the entire Babylonian Talmud into German. It appeared 
in two editions, a nine-volume work containing the original 
text and variant readings (1897-1935) and a 12-volume edition 
without the original text (1929-36). This translation, which 
was severely criticized by David Zvi *Hoffman (ZHB 1, 1896), 
was nevertheless considered to be an important and stan- 
dard work in talmudic studies. Goldschmidt also prepared 
a subject concordance to the Babylonian Talmud which was 
published posthumously (1959). He also published a facsmile 
edition of the Hamburg manuscript of the order Nezikin of 
the Babylonian Talmud (1913). A controversial figure who en- 
gaged in sharp personal polemics against leading scholars of 
his time (Immanuel Loew, David Hoffman, and others), he 
published a number of pamphlets attacking his adversaries. 
In his youth, he published as a practical joke an Aramaic text 
entitled Baraita de-Maaseh Bereshit (1894), which he claimed 
to be an old midrash. Later he admitted that this was a par- 
ody. Goldschmidt was a collector of rare books. Because of 
his forced emigration to London in 1933 the Royal Library in 
Copenhagen bought his collection, which is known as the 
Goldschmidt Collection.. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Neufeld, in: Synagogue Review, 16 (Dec. 16, 
1941), no. 4. 


GOLDSCHMIDT, MEIR ARON, (1819-1887), Danish nov- 
elist, political writer, and journalist. Born in Vordingborg, 
Zealand, Goldschmidt was sent to Copenhagen for a year as 
a child and was impressed by the Jewish life of the capital. 
Although he matriculated in 1836, religious prejudice pre- 
vented him from studying medicine. He accordingly turned 
to journalism and in 1837 founded a liberal provincial weekly, 
Nestved Ugeblad (later renamed Sjcellandsposten), whose pol- 
icy brought him a heavy fine and a year’s censorship. He later 
moved to Copenhagen and in 1840 founded Corsaren, a suc- 
cessful satirical weekly with a radical outlook. The paper 
attacked Denmark’s conservative establishment, especially 
the absolute monarchy and the powerful civil service. Gold- 
schmidt began his literary career with the novel En Jode (1845; 
The Jews of Denmark, 1852). This told the story of a Danish Jew 
whose break with traditional Orthodoxy provokes his father’s 
curse. His romance with a Christian girl ends unhappily and 
the hero ultimately becomes a moneylender. En Jode contains 
some picturesque descriptions of Jewish customs and festivals, 
as does the story Aron of Esther in the collection Forteellinger 
(“Tales,” 1846). During the years 1847-59 Goldschmidt pub- 
lished the periodical Nord og Syd, which largely consisted of 
his own articles on literature, theater, art, and politics. After 
the failure of the magazine Hjemme og Ude, which appeared 
briefly in 1861, he moved to England, but returned to Den- 
mark in 1863, resolved to abandon his political involvements. 
The central figure of his long novel Hjemlos (1853-57), which 
he himself adapted into English as Homeless, or a Poet’s Inner 
Life (1861), is a Danish gentile, but Goldschmidt introduces 
a cultured English Jew who teaches the hero that happiness 
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and misery are balanced in each person’s life and that men’s 
sins must be atoned for on earth. The novelist called this ethi- 
cal system “Nemesis,” and it dominates his later works. These 
include two novels, Arvingen (Eng., The Heir, both 1865), 
and Ravnen (“The Raven,” 1867); three Jewish short stories, 
“Maser” (1858), “Avrohmche Nattergal” (1871; English version 
in Denmark's Best Stories, 1928), and “Levi og Ibald” (1883); and 
Livserindringer og Resultater (“Memoirs and Results,” 2 vols., 
1877). He was an outstanding storyteller and the worldly yet 
pious and decent hero of his stories, Simon Levy, is one of the 
outstanding figures of Danish fiction. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Brandes, Samlete Skrifter, 2 (1900), 447- 
68; H. Kyrre, M.A. Goldschmidt (Danish, 1919); Dansk Biografisk 


Leksikon, 8 (1936). 
[Frederik Julius Billeskov-Jansen] 


GOLDSCHMIDT, NEIL EDWARD (1941- ), U.S. politi- 
cian. Goldschmidt was born in Eugene, Oregon, and grad- 
uated from the University of Oregon in 1963 and from the 
University of California at Berkeley Law School in 1967. 
Entering political life at an early age, in his twenties he became 
a city commissioner of Portland, Oregon (1971-73). In 1973, 
at age 32, he became mayor of Portland, the youngest mayor 
of a major US. city, serving until 1979. He was referred to 
by Richard Corner, mayor of Peoria, Illinois, then president 
of the United States Conference of Mayors, as “one of the 
best of a new breed.” In July 1979 he was appointed secretary 
of transportation by President Carter and served until the 
end of the Carter administration. Goldschmidt returned 
to Oregon in 1981, where he served as international vice 
president of Nike until 1985. In 1986-87 he was president of 
the running shoe company’s Canadian subsidiary, Nike Can- 
ada. 

Goldschmidt served as governor of Oregon from 1987 
to 1991. He helped create in 1991 the Oregon Children’s Foun- 
dation, and sMART (Start Making a Reader Today), which 
places 10,000 volunteers in Oregon schools to read to chil- 
dren. He also established the law and consulting firm Neil 
Goldschmidt, Inc. in Portland, specializing in international 
business. Goldschmidt was an active member of the local Re- 
form congregation. 

In 2004 he resigned from his positions with the Ore- 
gon Board of Higher Education, the Oregon Electric Utility 
Company, and the state bar. His resignation was prompted by 
an imminent newspaper article that was to reveal his sexual 
misconduct while he was mayor of Portland. On May 6, 2004, 
Goldschmidt announced - and apologized - publicly that 
in 1975 he had engaged in a nine-month sexual relation- 
ship with a 14-year-old girl. In his statement he said, “For 
almost thirty years, I have lived with enormous guilt and 
shame about this relationship.... I have sat in my place of 
worship each year at Yom Kippur ... searching for personal 
peace.” 

Goldschmidt wrote The Oregon Book of Juvenile Issues 


ith G. Joh , 1989). 
(a Johnson, 1989) [Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 
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GOLDSCHMIDT, RICHARD BENEDICT (1878-1958), 
German geneticist. Goldschmidt, who was born in Frankfurt, 
became a lecturer at Munich University in 1904. In 1913 he was 
selected to head a genetics department at the newly organized 
Kaiser Wilhelm Institute for Experimental Biology in Berlin. 
Before assuming his duties he went to Japan to obtain material 
for his studies on sex determination in the gypsy moth. World 
War 1 broke out while he was on his way home; as a result he 
spent three of the war years as a visiting professor at Yale Uni- 
versity and the fourth interned as an enemy alien. Returning to 
Berlin after the war, he worked at the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute 
from 1919 to 1936, except for two years as a visiting professor 
at the University of Tokyo (1924-26). In 1936, as a result of the 
Nazi persecution, he emigrated to the United States. He was 
professor of zoology at the University of California in Berkeley 
until his retirement in 1948. In the course of his studies on the 
gypsy moth Goldschmidt discovered that sex is determined by 
a balance between genetic factors for maleness and femaleness 
present in all individuals. He found that the strength of these 
factors differed in different geographic races, and he was able 
to produce predictable degrees of intersexuality by appropri- 
ate interracial hybridizations. These findings led him to con- 
clude that the genes are responsible for determining the rate 
of physiological processes. He rejected the concept of linearly 
linked unitary genes; instead he regarded the chromosome as 
a single giant molecule. Mutations, in his view, were caused by 
breakages and rearrangements of the chromosomal material 
(“position effects”). Goldschmidt’s views on evolution were 
also unorthodox; he maintained that new types evolved not 
through the selection and accumulation of small genetic dif- 
ferences but rather by major, single-step mutations (“hope- 
ful monsters”) that produced drastic changes in development. 
Although he stood almost alone as a dissenter, he was widely 
respected as a brilliant critic and eloquent polemicist. Gold- 
schmidt’s scientific works include Mechanismus und Physi- 
ologie der Geschlechtsbestimmung (1920; The Mechanism and 
Physiology of Sex Determination, 1923); Physiologische Theorie 
der Vererbung (1927; Physiological Genetics, 1938); The Mate- 
rial Basis of Evolution (1940); Theoretical Genetics (1955); anda 
number of textbooks, among them Ascaris (Ger., 1922; Ascaris, 
‘The Biologist ’s Story of Life, 1937). He also wrote Portraits from 
Memory: Recollections of a Zoologist (1956) and the autobio- 
graphical In and Out of the Ivory Tower (1960). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Caspari, in: Genetics (Jan. 1960), 1-5; A.V. 
Howard (ed.), Chamber’s Dictionary of Scientists (1958), 191-2. 
[Mordecai L. Gabriel] 


GOLDSCHMIDT, RICHARD HELLMUTH (1883-1968), 
German psychologist. Born in Posen, Goldschmidt became 
professor of psychology at Muenster in 1919. Just before World 
War 11 he managed to leave for England, where he was a fel- 
low of Oxford University’s Institute of Psychology from 1939 
to 1945. He returned to the university at Muenster in 1949, 
remaining for the rest of his career. His early research dealt 
with the psychology of visual perception with regard to color 
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schemes. He published Postulat der Farbwandelspiele (1928), 
and later wrote Ahnung und Einsicht (1967). Other areas of 
Goldschmidt’s scientific interest were the psychology of reli- 
gion and aesthetics. 


GOLDSCHMIDT, VICTOR (1853-1933), German crystallog- 
rapher and inventor. Goldschmidt, who was born in Mainz, 
was appointed teacher at Heidelberg University in 1888, and 
professor in 1893. Among his publications were Index der 
Krystallformen der Mineralien (3 vols., 1887-91), a catalog of 
the forms on the crystals of minerals, and Krystallographische 
Winkeltabellen (1897), a collection of tables of angles in crys- 
tal formation. His chief work, however, was his Atlas der Krys- 
tallformen (1913-23), a compilation of all published figures 
of crystals of minerals, in nine volumes. His researches into 
number series appearing in crystal symbols resulted in his 
formulation of a theory of number and harmony involving a 
consideration of musical and color harmonies. Goldschmidt 
was the inventor of the bicircular goniometer, used in mea- 
suring angles. He was baptized. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Milch, in: Festschrift Victor Goldschmidt 
(1928), includes bibliography; C. Palache, in: American Mineralogist, 
19 (1934), 106-11 (includes bibliography); L.J. Spencer, in: Mineralog- 
ical Magazine, 24 (1936), 287-9; Neue Deutsche Biographie, 6 (1964). 


GOLDSCHMIDT, VICTOR MORITZ (1888-1947), Nor- 
wegian mineralogist, crystallographer, and geochemist. Gold- 
schmidt was born in Zurich, son of Heinrich Jacob Gold- 
schmidt (1857-1937) who became professor of chemistry at 
Oslo University in 1901. In 1914 Victor Goldschmidt was ap- 
pointed professor of crystallography, mineralogy, and petrog- 
raphy at Oslo University. In 1929 he was appointed director of 
the mineralogical-petrographical institute at Goettingen, but 
in 1935 left Nazi Germany to return to Oslo. He was chairman 
of the Norwegian Friends of the Hebrew University in 1937. Af- 
ter the invasion of Norway in 1940, Goldschmidt was hunted 
by the Nazis and was arrested on several occasions. The un- 
derground succeeded in smuggling him to Sweden in Decem- 
ber 1942 and from there he was flown to England, where he 
devoted himself to work connected with atomic energy. He 
returned to Oslo in 1946. Goldschmidt was one of the great 
mineralogists and crystallographers of his generation and is 
recognized as the founder of the new science of geochemis- 
try. Already in his doctoral thesis in 1911 on the “Phenomena 
of Metamorphosis” he established a basis for classifying the 
metamorphic minerals according to general physico-chemi- 
cal laws, proposed the concept of “stability limits” of minerals, 
and developed the idea of mineral facies that became the cen- 
tral idea in mineralogy-petrography. Later he developed the 
notion of type relationships of rocks and laid the foundations 
of genetic classification of magnetic rocks. Besides these main 
fields of work, he also explained the distribution of chemical 
elements in the earth’s crust and defined the laws of distribu- 
tion that result from the natural factors in elements them- 
selves. Goldschmidt was also interested in problems of prac- 
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tical research including the formation of mineral pigments, 
the production of aluminum from silicates, the use of biotite 
as a fertilizer, and the use of olivine as a raw material for the 
production of materials resistant to chemical and heat reac- 
tions. Goldschmidt’s main works were Die Kontaktmetamor- 
phose im Kristianiagebiet (1911); Geologisch-petrographische 
Studien... (5 vols. 1912-21); Geochemische Verteilungsgesetze 
der Elemente (9 parts, 1923-38). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Oftedal, in: Geological Society of Amer- 
ica, Proceedings 1947 (1948), 149-54, includes bibliography; C.E. Til- 
ley, in: Royal Society of London, Obituary Notices..., 17 (1948), 51-66; 
Norwegian Academy of Science, Arbok 1947 (1948), 85-102. 


[Yakov K. Bentor] 


GOLDSMID, English family, descended from AARON GOLD- 
SMID (d. 1782), who settled in London in the second quarter 
of the 18" century and was active in the affairs of the Great 
Synagogue. BENJAMIN GOLDSMID (1755-1808) and ABRA- 
HAM GOLDSMID (1756-1810), sons of Aaron, became prom- 
inent financiers in the City of London during the French 
revolutionary wars, when their competition with the old-es- 
tablished non-Jewish bankers resulted in the issue of trea- 
sury loans on terms much more favorable to the govern- 
ment, and thereby initiated a new era in public finance. The 
brothers were active in the affairs of the Jewish community 
and in general philanthropy. They served in all the offices of 
the Great Synagogue and were associated with the establish- 
ment of both the Jews’ Hospital and the Royal Naval Asylum. 
Their close familiarity with the sons of George 111 did much 
to break down social prejudice against Jews in England and 
to pave the way for emancipation. They were considered by 
Lord Nelson among his closest friends. Both of the brothers 
committed suicide. Their activity marked the displacement of 
the Sephardi element in London from their former hegemony. 
ALBERT GOLDSMID (1793-1861), Benjamin's son, entered the 
army in 1811. He fought in the Peninsular War at Waterloo, and 
reached the rank of major general. sIR ISAAC LYON GOLD- 
SMID (1778-1859), son of Aaron Goldsmid’s second son Asher, 
made a large fortune, partly by financing railway construction. 
He was made a baronet in 1841, being the first professing Jew 
to receive an English hereditary title. He was prominent in the 
struggle for Jewish emancipation in England and was one of 
the founders of the nonsectarian University College, London. 
He took a leading part in the establishment of the Reform syn- 
agogue. In 1846 he was named Baron de Palmeira by the king 
of Portugal. sik FRANCIS HENRY GOLDSMID (1808-1878), 
the eldest son of Isaac Lyon, was the first Jewish barrister in 
England and for many years a member of Parliament, as was 
his brother FREDERICK DAVID GOLDSMID (1812-1866). SIR 
JULIAN GOLDSMID (1838-1896), the son of Frederick David, 
succeeded to the title and was for many years a member of 
Parliament and at one time deputy speaker. Like his father, he 
was also active in communal affairs as chairman of the Re- 
form synagogue, of the *Anglo-Jewish Association, and others. 
On his death, the baronetcy was transferred to his cousin, Sir 
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Osmond *D’Avigdor. ANNA MARIA GOLDSMID (1805-1889), 
daughter of Isaac Lyon, made a name as philanthropist and 
poet. SIR FREDERICK JOHN GOLDSMID (1818-1908), who 
belonged to the baptized branch of the family, was a distin- 
guished Orientalist, a major general in the army, constructed 
the first telegraph lines in Persia, and established the adminis- 
trative system in the Congo (see also *D’Avigdor family). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.J. Prijs, Pedigree of the Family Goldsmit- 
Cassel of Amsterdam, 1650-1750 (1937); Hyamson, in: JHSET, 17 
(1951-52), 1-10; Emden, ibid., 14 (1935-39), 225-46; D. Marks and 
A. Loewy, Memoir of Sir Francis Henry Goldsmid (1882); Cope, in: 
Economica, 9 (1942), 180-206. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB on- 
line for Abraham Goldsmid, Benjamin Goldsmid, Sir Isaac Lyon 
Goldsmid, Sir Francis Henry Goldsmid, Anna Maria Goldsmid, Sir 
Frederick John Goldsmid; Bermant, The Cousinhood, 17-24, index; 
Jolles, Directory of Distinguished British Jews (2002), index; Katz, 
Jews in Britain, index. 
[Cecil Roth] 


GOLDSMID, ALBERT EDWARD WILLIAMSON (1846- 
1904), English soldier. Born at Poona, India, Goldsmid entered 
the British Army in 1866, reached the rank of colonel in 1894, 
and served with distinction in the Boer War. Born of a long- 
assimilated family connected with the illustrious *Goldsmid 
family by marriage (though he was not descended from it), 
he became attracted to Judaism in maturity and was hence- 
forth active in the life of Anglo-Jewry. In 1892 he went tem- 
porarily to the Argentine to supervise the *Jewish Coloniza- 
tion Association (1cA) colonies established there by Baron 
de *Hirsch. He was one of the founders of the *Maccabeans 
and of the Jewish Lads Brigade (see *Scouting) in London. A 
prominent member of the English Hovevei Zion (see *Hibbat 
Zion) movement, as early as 1891 he advocated the revival of 
Hebrew as a spoken language, welcomed Herzl’s proposals 
with enthusiasm, became an ardent Zionist, and was a mem- 
ber of the *El-Arish Commission in 1903. Herzl was deeply 
impressed by him and thought of him as occupying a high 
office in the Jewish State when it was established. Goldsmid 
is said to have been the model for George *Eliot’s character 
Daniel Deronda. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fraenkel, in: Herzl Yearbook, 1 (1958), 145-53; 
N. Sokolow, History of Zionism (1919); index; T. Herzl, Diaries, ed. by 
M. Lowenthal (1956), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bermant, The 


Cousinhood, 242-43. 
[Cecil Roth] 


GOLDSMID-STERN-SALOMONS, SIR DAVID LIO- 
NEL (1851-1925), British innovator in electronics and auto- 
mobiles. He was born in London, the son of Philip Salomons 
(1796-1867) and the nephew of Sir David *Salomons; his 
mother was the daughter of Jacob *Montefiore. He was edu- 
cated at Cambridge and, in 1873, succeeded his uncles as sec- 
ond baronet. Salomons was a barrister and a local government 
official, serving as mayor of Tunbridge Wells in 1895, but was 
wealthy enough to pursue full time his passion for mechani- 
cal and scientific research. This he did at his large private lab- 
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oratory at his estate at Broomhill, Kent. Salomons took out 
numerous patents in the electrical field and was the author 
of Electric Light Installations, a textbook which went through 
many editions. He also served as vice president of the Institute 
of Electrical Engineers. He is best remembered, however, for 
his role as a pioneer of automobiles in England. In October 
1895 he imported the second gasoline-driven car to appear 
in Britain, and he was responsible for removing many of the 
legal restrictions on the use of the motor car in England. He 
was also one of the founders of the Royal Automobile Club, 
the oldest British motoring body. He gained his triple sur- 
name in 1899 when he inherited a legacy from the relatives of 
his wife, a daughter of Hermann, Baron de *Stern, and added 
“Goldsmid-Stern” to his name. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 
[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 


GOLDSMITH, HORACE WARD (1894-1980), U.S. busi- 
nessman and philanthropist. Goldsmith was born in Chicago, 
but moved to New York as a youth and in 1927 he bought a 
seat on the New York Stock Exchange and founded the bro- 
kerage firm of H.W. Goldsmith and Company. He held the 
Stock Exchange seat for half a century until his retirement in 
1977 to Phoenix, Arizona, where he died. 

Goldsmith was a generous benefactor of many Jewish in- 
stitutions in the United States and Israel. Appointed a mem- 
ber of the international board of governors of the Technion, 
the Israel Institute of Technology, Haifa, he established the 
Goldsmith Institute of Industrial Microbiology there. Other 
benefactions in Israel included the Jerusalem Great Syna- 
gogue, the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, and the Grace 
Goldsmith Physical Education Center at Boys’ Town Jeru- 
salem. His benefactions in the United States included the 
Goldsmith Hall at the Jewish Theological Seminary, the Hor- 
ace Goldsmith Mathematics Building at Brandeis University, 
and contributions to the Scholarship Foundation of nyu. He 
is said to have contributed at least $250,000 annually for the 
last 40 years of his life and in his will made provisions for fur- 
ther generous bequests. 


GOLDSMITH, LEWIS (c. 1763-1846), English political jour- 
nalist. Goldsmith, who was born in London of Portuguese 
Jewish descent, was never associated with Judaism and was 
probably baptized as a young man. His The Crimes of Cabinets 
(1805) censured the attempts to suppress the French Revolu- 
tion. Later he took refuge in Paris where he established The 
Argus, an anti-English journal. The journal was suspended 
when he refused to attack the English royal family. Return- 
ing to England in 1809, he was tried for high treason but was 
acquitted. He then started the violently patriotic Anti-Galli- 
can (subsequently The British Monitor), advocating the assas- 
sination of Napoleon. On the restoration of Louis xvu11, he 
returned to Paris where he became interpreter to the Tribunal 
of Commerce. Goldsmith published his Statistics of France in 
1832. His daughter Georgiana (1807-1901) became the second 
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wife of Baron Lyndhurst, Lord Chancellor of England, and a 
noted political hostess. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nouvelle Biographie Générale, s.v.; Rubens, 


in: JHSET, 19 (1955-59), 39-43. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB on- 


line. 
[Cecil Roth] 


GOLDSMITH, RAYMOND WILLIAM (1904-1988), U.S. 
economist. Born in Brussels, Belgium, Goldsmith received a 
Ph.D. from the University of Berlin (1927) and then studied 
at the London School of Economics and Political Science. He 
lived in the U.S. from 1930 and during the years 1934-48 he 
served with the U.S. Securities and Exchange Commission, 
the War Production Board, and the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research. He was U.S. adviser on the 1946 German 
currency reform and on the 1947-48 Austrian treaty nego- 
tiations. Goldsmith became professor of economics, first at 
New York University (1958-59) and later at Yale (from 1960). 
Money and banking were his major interests. In an effort to 
find the means by which to measure wealth, he devised such 
methods as balance sheets, which tracked the flow of capital 
among various segments of the economy. 

His works include The Changing Structure of American 
Banking (1933), A Study of Saving in the United States (3 vols., 
1955-56), Financial Intermediaries in the American Economy 
(1958), The National Wealth of the United States in the Postwar 
Period (1962), Financial Structure and Development (1969), The 
National Balance Sheet of the United States, 1953-1980 (1982), 
The Financial Development of India, Japan, and the United 
States (1983), and Comparative National Balance Sheets: A 
Study of Twenty Countries, 1688-1979 (1985). 


[Joachim O. Ronall / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


GOLDSMITH, SAMUEL ABRAHAM (1893-1987), U.S. 
social worker. Goldsmith was born in New York. Following 
service as a field worker for the YMHA and the Jewish Wel- 
fare Board in New York City, Goldsmith served for ten years 
as executive director of the Bureau of Jewish Social Research. 
In this capacity he conducted detailed surveys of Jewish social 
services in many American cities. Their findings and recom- 
mendations profoundly affected the direction of American 
Jewish social and communal work. In 1930 Goldsmith was 
appointed executive director of the Jewish Federation and 
Jewish Welfare Fund of Chicago, a position he held until his 
retirement. Shortly after accepting that position, he helped 
organize the Community Fund of Chicago, a forerunner of 
the United Way. He served as president of the National Con- 
ference on Jewish Social Welfare (1928-29). During the 1930s 
he was a charter member of the Joint Emergency Relief Fund 
and chairman of the Health Division of the Council of Social 
Agencies. In 1936 he helped establish and served as execu- 
tive director of the Jewish Welfare Fund of Chicago, which 
raised funds for European Jews during the Holocaust. The 
JWE merged with other organizations, becoming in 1950 the 
Jewish Federation of Metropolitan Chicago. Goldsmith served 
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as its executive vice president. An active leader and speaker 
within the American Jewish community, Goldsmith encour- 
aged American Jewry to support the needs of Jews abroad and 
the development of a modern State of Israel. 


[Kenneth D. Roseman / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


GOLDSMITHS AND SILVERSMITHS. ‘The two closely 
related professions of refining, casting, beating, and filigree- 
ing silver and gold have occupied Jewish craftsmen uninter- 
ruptedly from biblical times to the present. The highly skilled 
nature of the work, the relatively constant value of the two 
precious metals and the universal demand for artifacts made 
of them, their ready transportability, and not least, their use 
throughout the ages in Jewish ritual and ceremonial objects, 
all help account for the fact that Jewish goldsmiths and silver- 
smiths can be found in almost every period of Jewish history 
wherever Jewish communities existed. However, because their 
creations were so often melted down or plundered for their 
metallic worth, no identifiable work of any Jewish craftsman 
has survived from before late medieval times, except for the 
artifacts and cult objects that have been excavated. 


Antiquity 

Apart from archaeological finds - ear and finger rings, anklets, 
pendants, beads, eating and drinking utensils, and figures of 
gods and goddesses such as those uncovered at Beth-Shean, 
Tell al-‘Ajjal, and Tell al-Farah —- there is ample literary evi- 
dence from the Bible that both silver and gold were worked by 
Israelite craftsmen from the earliest times; indeed, according 
to the biblical narrative, the first two Jewish goldsmiths and 
silversmiths were the builders of the Tabernacle, *Bezalel and 
Oholiab. The many biblical injunctions against making silver 
and gold idols point in themselves to the widespread manu- 
facture of such objects from the time of the Israelite conquest 
on, as borne out also by stories like that of Micah and his idol 
of silver (Judg. 17) or Jeroboam’s golden calves (1 Kings 12). 
Numerous passages in the Bible refer to silver and gold arti- 
facts of all kinds and to the many silver and gold utensils in 
the Temple. Though neither of these metals was ever mined 
in Palestine, both were available throughout the ancient Near 
East; the Bible speaks of *Ophir and *Tarshish as sources, and 
this has been partly corroborated by a recently found eighth- 
century B.C.E. ostracon on which appear the words “gold from 
Ophir.” Israelite craftsmen most probably learned to work both 
gold and silver directly from the Canaanites among whom 
they settled. In the time of Ezra and Nehemiah, to judge by 
two verses in the Book of Nehemiah (3:8, 31-32), they were 
organized into guilds. Such societies undoubtedly persisted 
later in the Second Temple period, and it is known that in the 
years preceding the destruction of the Temple goldsmiths oc- 
cupied their own quarters in Jerusalem. The Mishnah (Mid. 
3:8) and Josephus (Ant., 15:395) write of a golden vine with 
grape clusters “a marvel of size and artistry” adorning the 
Herodian Temple. Several references to Jewish goldsmiths 
and silversmiths occur in the Mishnah and Talmud. Rabbi 
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Eliezer, a tanna living in the first half of the second century, 
ruled that Jewish craftsmen could not make ornaments for 
idols but could supply gentile customers with “necklaces, ear- 
rings, and finger rings” — a clear indication that such artisans 
competed for the non-Jewish trade as well. The Talmud (Sot. 
49b; Shab. 59a) twice refers to a specific piece of gold jewelry, 
the “city of Jerusalem” (yerushalayim shel zahav) or “city of 
gold,’ apparently a pendant, engraved with an illustration of 
a wall encircling a city, that was customarily given to young 
brides. The first record of Jewish gold- and silversmiths ac- 
tive outside Palestine comes from the description in Suk. 51b 
of the great synagogue of Alexandria. It is stated that various 
groups of artisans, among them silversmiths and goldsmiths, 
sat each in their own pews, “so that when a poor man [i.e., 
artisan] entered there, he recognized the members of his own 
craft and turned to them to find means for the maintenance of 
himself and his family” This presumably refers to organized 
guilds. That Alexandria continued to harbor many Jewish 
gold- and silversmiths as late as the eve of the Muslim con- 
quest, by which time the Jewish population of the city had 
greatly dwindled, is known from the writings of the sixth- 
century monk and geographer Cosmas Indicopleustes, who 
also mentions an even greater concentration of such Jewish 
craftsmen in Medina, where, he writes, 300 Jewish gold- and 
silversmiths lived in one quarter of the city. Presumably this 
records the beginnings of a tradition of Jewish gold and silver 
work in the southern Arabian peninsula. 


Middle Ages and Modern Times 

Like the practice of *crafts in general by Jews in the Middle 
Ages, the intricate craft of the goldsmith and silversmith con- 
tinued to be a widespread Jewish occupation south of the Pyr- 
enees and in the Mediterranean lands, while there was little ac- 
tivity among Jews in this profession north of this demarcation 
line. The specific combination of skills and financial acumen 
needed for the goldsmith’s trade is evidenced in the informa- 
tion that has been preserved about the plying of this craft by 
Jews in Muslim countries. The records of the Genizah of Cairo 
show that goldsmithing was a common, lucrative, and highly 
specialized profession of Jews in Egypt and the surrounding 
area as far as Aden in the 11" and 12" centuries. In Iraq, Per- 
sia, Yemen, and the Maghreb many of the goldsmiths were 
Jews. That this was a widespread Jewish occupation in Mus- 
lim countries may be explained by the contempt in which ar- 
tisans were held by the Arabs. In pre-Islamic Arabia there was 
a tribe of Jewish goldsmiths, the Zuaynuga, who were defeated 
and forced to accept Islam by Muhammad. The preponder- 
ance of Jews in goldsmithing and silversmithing, particularly 
in the manufacture of jewelry, continued well into the modern 
period. In Baghdad, in 1844, 250 of 1,607 Jewish families em- 
ployed in industry and trade were goldsmiths by profession. In 
Yemen in particular, the Jewish artisans attained a high stan- 
dard of skill and artistry. Jews there even believed that the few 
Muslim goldsmiths were descendants of Jews who had been 
forcibly converted. The mass immigration to Israel after 1948 
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of the Jews of Yemen and other Arab countries helped to de- 
velop a local jewelry industry. 

Jewish goldsmiths are among the first Jews mentioned in 
Muslim Spain, and are repeatedly referred to there in the fol- 
lowing centuries. In Christian Spain Jewish goldsmiths were to 
be found in practically every sizable town; they were employed 
by the royal households and occupied their own row of shops 
in large cities like Tudela and Pamplona. The Augustinian er- 
emites of Barcelona in 1399 commissioned a Jewish artisan to 
make them a silver reliquary. Jews manufactured Christian 
religious artifacts in violation of Jewish law and the antipope 
Benedict x11 in 1415 had to forbid Spanish Jews to produce 
such objects as goblets and crucifixes. Jewish silversmithing 
was expressly permitted in the 15" century: in Aragon in 1401 
and in Castile in 1419. A magnificent pair of silver *rimmonim, 
decorated with semiprecious stones and executed by a Span- 
ish Jewish artist in Camarata (Sicily) in the 15" century, still 
survives in the Cathedral treasury in Palma de Mallorca. Deli- 
cate filigree work surrounds the horseshoe arched repoussé 
areas and the Hebrew inscriptions. The expulsion from Spain 
in 1492 left many *Marranos in the Iberian peninsula and Ba- 
learic islands who now engaged freely in silversmithing and 
goldsmithing. Numbers of the exiles from Spain and Portugal 
entered these crafts in the Ottoman Empire. This was recog- 
nizable particularly in Walachia where Jews sometimes even 
headed the silversmith guilds. In Erez Israel, in particular in 
Safed, goldsmithing was considered one of the profitable crafts 
for Jews in the 16 century. In Italy the refugees from Spain 
met local well-established Jews in the craft. An apostate of 
Ferrara, Ercole dei Fideli (before baptism, Solomon de Sessa), 
was celebrated in this renaissance environment for the orna- 
mental daggers and other works he produced (1465-1519). The 
gold- and silversmith Abraham b. Moses Zoref (“goldsmith”) 
is mentioned in Venice in the early 18" century. Jewish gold- 
smiths are found in Rome in 1726. In Bohemia-Moravia gold- 
and silversmithing developed as a flourishing craft among 
Jews from the 16" century. Emperor Rudolf 11 appointed Isaac 
Goldscheider (“gold refiner”) elder of Bohemian Jewry in 1560. 
He was followed in the craft by his son Jacob. The profession 
became widespread there, as attested by the frequent appear- 
ance of the name Zoref on Prague tombstones until 1740. In 
the 18 century Jewish goldsmithing was combined with the 
Jewish trade in precious stones and metals centered in Amster- 
dam and Hamburg. The craft continued to develop. There were 
eight goldsmiths among the Jews who returned to Prague in 
1749. Several families practiced the craft for successive genera- 
tions. The program of “enlightenment” and “productivization” 
of the Jews, animating the legislation of Emperor *Joseph 11, 
encouraged practice of the craft among Jews; a separate Jew- 
ish guild came into existence in 1805 and continued until the 
abolition of the guilds in 1859. There were 29 Jewish appren- 
tices recorded in Prague in 1804 and in 1830 there were 55 
goldsmiths. In Germany, Jews did not begin to enter the craft 
until the middle of the 19" century when, however, the gen- 
eral developments in Jewish society were tending to deflect 
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them from occupation in crafts. Silesia was an exception, for 
Jewish goldsmiths and silversmiths were working there in the 
second half of the 18" century. In Poland-Lithuania Jews en- 
tered this craft as they entered others, as a result of the weak- 
ness of the guilds and the activities of Jews in the private towns 
of the nobility. In 1664 Hirsch Jelenowicz was officially called 
“goldsmith to His Majesty” in Poland. With the mass emigra- 
tion of Jews from Eastern Europe to Western Europe and the 
Americas, Jewish goldsmiths - now combining the profession 
with watchmaking — joined the few Sephardi goldsmiths who 
had arrived there earlier. The most noted of early Jewish gold- 
smiths in the United States was Myer *Myers. Between 1725 
and 1837, 50 Jewish goldsmiths are recorded in England. Thus 
in modern times Jewish goldsmiths in Northern and Central 
Europe severed the old connection with moneylending and 
pawnbroking and the trade became allied with formal bank- 
ing, on the one hand, and with the making of delicate instru- 
ments and the watch trade, on the other. Jewish *art, in partic- 
ular, the ornamentation of Torah scrolls, mezuzot, and similar 
cult objects, was influenced by the Christian artisans who did 
the work for Jews, especially in Northern, Central, and East- 
ern Europe in the early Middle Ages. Family names like Gold- 
schmidt, Goldsmith, Goldsmid, Zoref or Soref, and Orefice 
(Italian) generally indicate that at some stage in its history the 
family derived its livelihood from goldsmithing. 


[Henry Wasserman] 


Many Jewish goldsmiths and silversmiths became cele- 
brated during the 19" century: best known was Israel Rouk- 
homovsky, who worked in a small townlet near Odessa (Rus- 
sia) at the turn of the century. In 1896 he was asked by a friend 
to make a golden tiara decorated with scenes from the Iliad, 
scenes in the daily life of the Scythians, and inscriptions refer- 
ring to the gift of a tiara to King Saitaphornes by the people of 
Olbia. In 1898 this work was sold to the Louvre as an archae- 
ological find by a Viennese merchant. When in 1903 Rouk- 
homovsky was invited to Paris, and there produced a similar 
work with his primitive tools, he managed to convince a team 
of archaeologists headed by Clermont-Ganneau that he was 
the craftsman who made the alleged Saitaphornes tiara. 

In Palestine the *Bezalel School of Arts and Crafts, es- 
tablished by Boris *Schatz in 1906, created a style of its own 
by adapting the traditional artistry of the Yemenites to west- 
ern forms and tastes. This “Bezalel style” continued to be pro- 
duced in Israel, especially in the manufacture of ritual objects 
as well as jewelry. Among modern goldsmiths and silversmiths 
in Israel and the U.S.A. were many important artists; most re- 
nowned in the production of ritual objects, both in Jerusalem 


and New York, were Wolpert and Gumbel. 
[Bezalel Narkiss] 


Contemporary Developments 

The narrowing of the gap between the well-designed manu- 
factured product and the handmade craft or art continued 
into the 1980s. In those fields where artistic expression is of 
particular importance, there are signs that a new type of pa- 
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tron is emerging who will consider commissioning a delicate 
piece of jewelry, silver for a special occasion, or a contempo- 
rary piece of Judaica for the synagogue, and studios with an 
emphasis on individual design and originality are being set 
up in many parts of the world. 

In August 1977 the first international conference dedi- 
cated to Jewish art, under the auspices of the Oxford Centre for 
Postgraduate Hebrew Studies, in conjunction with the Tarbuth 
Foundation of America, organized by Isaiah Shachar, who 
died tragically a month later, entitled “The Visual Dimension 
- Aspects of Jewish Art,” took place in Oxford. There emerged 
from this conference a tremendous worldwide interest in Jew- 
ish art, a desire to record the past, and an interest in encour- 
aging a high standard of contemporary Judaica. 

Museums and academic institutions devoted to Jewish 
art in general and ritual objects in particular have prolifer- 
ated in many parts of the world, such as the Jewish Museum, 
New York, which encourages a contemporary approach to 
Judaica through its own workshops. A new dimension is al- 
ready apparent in the work of some contemporary gold- and 
silversmiths. 

In May 1978 an Anglo-Jewish Silver Exhibition was or- 
ganized by the Victoria & Albert Museum of London, under 
the auspices of the Jewish Historical Society of England. The 
exhibition aimed at exhibiting the various types of Jewish rit- 
ual plates produced, principally by English silversmiths for 
synagogue and domestic worship, following the resettlement 
of the Jews in England in 1656. Also included were the fine 
cups and salvers dating from the reign of William 111 to that 
of George 111 presented as tributes to various Lord Mayors 
of London by members of the Spanish and Portuguese com- 
munity. An unusual Victorian table centerpiece by J.S. Hunt, 
which was presented to Sir Moses Montefiore in 1841, created 
considerable interest. 

There was also an important modern section, and among 
the silversmiths were represented two famous non-Jews: Prof. 
Gerald Benney (1930-_), professor of silversmithing and jew- 
elry at the Royal College of Art since 1974, and Leslie Durbin 
(1913- ). Benney, who has developed his own technique of 
texturing and enameling, holds Royal Warrants of Appoint- 
ment to the Royal Family, is a member of the Government 
Craft Advisory Committee, and was elected to the Faculty of 
Royal Designers for Industry. Benney has created some beau- 
tiful examples of Jewish ritual art. 

In 1978 the department of goldsmithing, silversmith- 
ing, and jewelry of the Bezalel Academy of Arts and Design, 
Jerusalem, exhibited the works of 29 students and the head 
of their department, Professor Arie *Ofir. It consisted of 100 
items of jewelry and 20 items of gold- and silversmithing, 
some in Judaica. The works showed originality, not only in the 
use of traditional materials, but with combinations of leather, 
rope, wood, and acrylics. The exhibition was first shown at the 
unique Pforzheim Museum of Jewelry in Germany in March 
1978 and subsequently at the Deutsches Goldschmiedehaus in 
Hanau. It then moved to the Diamond Museum in Antwerp, 
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the Electrum Gallery in London, the Arnolfini Gallery in Bris- 
tol and, finally, to several centers in the United States. 
[Amia Raphael] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: L.A. Mayer, Bibliography of Jewish Art (1967), 
index, s.v. Goldsmith and Ceremonial Art; A. Wolf in: MGJw, 9 (1902), 
12-74; 15 (1905), 1-58; 24 (1907), 103-17; M. Gruenwald, ibid., 74 (1925), 
419f.; Y. Bronner, in: Zeitschrift fuer die Geschichte der Juden in der 
Tschechoslowakei, 1 (1931), 243-7; H. Flesch, in: Die juedischen Denk- 
maeler in der Tschechoslowakei (1933), 32-33; Baer, Urkunden, index; 
Baer, Spain, index; Y.W. Rosenbaum, Myer Myers, Goldsmith (1954); 
A.G. Grimwalde, in: JHSET, 18 (1953-55), 113-26; C. Roth, The Jews 
in the Renaissance (1959), 195-8; S. Simonsohn, Toledot ha-Yehudim 
be-Dukkasut Mantova, 2 vols. (1962-64), index, s.v. Zorefim; M. Wis- 
chnitzer, A History of Jewish Crafts and Guilds (1965); A. Ben-Yakob, 
Yehudei Bavel mi-Sof Tekufat ha-Geonim ad Yamenu (1965), index, 
s.v. Zorefim; O. Muneles (ed.), Prague Ghetto in the Renaissance Pe- 
riod (1965), 108-25; Ashtor, Korot, 1 (1966), 180; J. Hrasky, in: Judaica 
Bohemiae, 2 (1966), 19-40, 97-106; H. Bentov, in: Sefunot, 10 (1966), 
413-83; J.M. Landau, Ha-Yehudim be-Mizrayim ba-Meah ha-Tesha- 
Esreh (1967); S.D. Goitein, A Mediterranean Society (1967), index; W. 
Pillich, in: Zeitschrift fuer die Geschichte der Juden, 4 (1967), 79-82; B. 
Brilling, ibid., 5 (1968), 21-26; 6 (1969), 137-46; idem, Geschichte der 
juedischen Goldschmiedwerke in Schlesien (1969); I. Roukhomovsky, 
Zikhroynes fun mayn Leybn un fun mayn Shtetl (1930); A. Kanoff, 
Jewish Ceremonial Art (1970). 


GOLDSTEIN, ABRAHAM SAMUEL (1925-_), U.S. lawyer 
and educator. Goldstein, who was born in New York City, re- 
ceived his LL.B. from Yale University in 1949 and was admitted 
to the Washington, p.c., bar. After two years as a law clerk to 
US. Circuit Court Judge David *Bazelon (1949-51), he prac- 
ticed privately with a Washington law firm from 1951 to 1956. 
In the latter year, he was appointed a member of the Yale Law 
School faculty. Goldstein, an expert in U.S. criminal law and 
procedure, became a professor in 1961. He served as dean of 
Yale Law School from 1970 to 1975. From 1975 he served as 
Sterling Professor at Yale, teaching criminal law and criminal 
procedure. He served as a consultant to the President’s Com- 
mission on Law Enforcement (1966-67), was a member of the 
Connecticut State Board of Parole (1967-69), and a member 
of the Governor's Planning Commission on Criminal Admin- 
istration (1967-71). 

Active in Jewish affairs, Goldstein was a member of the 
board of directors of the New Haven Jewish Community 
Council. In 1978 he was appointed provost of Yale University, 
the second highest post in the university. He was the first Jew 
to attain this position, which is that of chief educational and 
administrative officer after the president. He was a visiting 
professor at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem in 1975 and 
at Tel Aviv University in 1986. He was senior vice president 
of the American Jewish Congress (1978-84) and served on its 
governing council from 1976 to 1994. He was also a member of 
the Executive Committee of the National Jewish Community 
Relations Advisory Council (1985-89). From 1990 he served 
on the board of directors of Hillel at Yale. 

Goldstein wrote The Insanity Defense (1967), Crime, Law, 
and Society: Readings (with J. Goldstein, 1971), Criminal Pro- 
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cedure: Cases and Materials on the Administration of Criminal 
Law (with L. Orland, 1974), and The Passive Judiciary: Pros- 
ecutorial Discretion and the Guilty Plea (1981). 


[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


GOLDSTEIN, ALEXANDER (1884-1949), Russian Zionist 
leader. Born in Minsk, Goldstein studied law at the University 
of St. Petersburg and took an active part in Zionist student cir- 
cles. In 1903 he published his first article (in Russian) and even- 
tually became one of the outstanding writers on Zionist affairs, 
contributing to the Zionist monthly, Yevreyskaya Zhizn, and 
primarily to Razsvet, when this weekly was founded in 1907. 
He also traveled throughout Russia in order to promote the 
Zionist idea. He was one of the originators of the Helsingfors 
Program which sought to incorporate Diaspora activities into 
the Zionist program. At the Seventh Convention of Russian 
Zionists, held in Petrograd in 1917, Goldstein submitted a pro- 
posal to hold a national “referendum,” which would demand 
equal rights for the Jews in the Diaspora as well as a national 
home for the Jews in Erez Israel. In 1919 he left Russia, and, 
when Keren Hayesod was established, he entered its service 
and traveled extensively on its behalf. In 1933 he settled in Pal- 
estine, where he continued his work for Keren Hayesod. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tidhar, 2 (1947), 793; He-Avar, 14 (1967), 


3-87. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


GOLDSTEIN, ANGELO (1889-1947), politician and Zionist 
leader in Czechoslovakia. The son of a rabbi in Bohemia, he 
graduated in law. He was wounded during his service in the 
Austro-Hungarian army in World War 1 and after the war he 
practiced as an advocate in Prague. An active Zionist from his 
student days, he was among the founders of the Jewish party. 
At the death of Ludwig *Singer (1931) he took his place in par- 
liament, and was reelected in 1935. An outstanding orator, he 
fought all attempts at discrimination against Jews. Goldstein 
was bitterly opposed by assimilationists and extreme Ortho- 
dox Jews. He acted as counsel in libel actions brought against 
the Jewish party (e.g., as counsel of Emil *Margulies in the 
Hirschler- Weber case in 1928). Goldstein was one of the main 
propagandists of Zionism in the Czech language. He served 
on the Zionist General Council (1931-35) on behalf of the Pro- 
gressive General Zionist faction. In 1939 he left for Palestine 
where he practiced as a lawyer. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Jews of Czechoslovakia (1969), index. 


[Yehuda Gera] 


GOLDSTEIN, ELYSE (1955—_), rabbi, educator, feminist ac- 
tivist. Born in Scranton, Pennsylvania, to Terry and Abe Gold- 
stein, Elyse Goldstein earned a B.A. from Brandeis University 
in 1978 and an M.A. from Hebrew Union College in 1981. She 
was ordained at Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute of 
Religion in 1983 and from 1991 served as the founding direc- 
tor of Kolel: The Adult Centre for Liberal Jewish Learning in 
Toronto, Ontario. 
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Goldstein's first rabbinic position was as assistant rabbi 
at Holy Blossom Temple in Toronto between 1983 and 1986. 
One of the first female rabbis in Canada, she was also an out- 
spoken feminist committed to Reform Judaism. From 1986 
to 1991, she served as rabbi of Temple Beth David of Canton, 
Massachusetts, before returning to Toronto to become the 
primary architect of the Kolel, first Reform institute for ad- 
vanced adult learning. Through her pioneering educational 
work at Kolel, Rabbi Goldstein made a unique contribution 
to Liberal Judaism in North America by enabling Jews of di- 
verse backgrounds and affiliations to study Judaism as adults 
in a yeshiva-like environment that is not Orthodox. Gold- 
stein is the author of Re- Visions: Seeing Torah through a Fem- 
inist Lens (1998), and edited The Women’s Torah Commentary 
(2000) and The Women’s Haftorah Commentary (2003). She 
also published a study guide on women and Judaism, Seek Her 
Out: A Textual Approach to the Study of Women and Judaism 
(2004). She is one of seven women featured in the ground- 
breaking 1989 National Film Board of Canada documentary 
Half the Kingdom. 

Elyse Goldstein received many honor and awards, in- 
cluding the 2005 Covenant Award and the 2004 uja Rabbinic 
Achievement Award. In 2001 she was named orT Woman of 
the Year. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Joseph, “Jewish Women in Canada: An 
Evolving Role,’ in: R. Klein (ed.), From Immigration to Integration, the 
Canadian Jewish Experience: A Millennium Edition (2001), 182-95; F. 
Zuckerman (ed.), Half the Kingdom: Seven Jewish Feminists, (1992). 


[Norma Baumel Joseph (2"4 ed.)] 


GOLDSTEIN, EUGEN (1850-1931), German physicist. 
Goldstein was born at Gleiwitz in Upper Silesia and became 
a student of the German scientist Herman von Helmholtz 
(1821-1894). Most of Goldstein’s research was devoted to radi- 
ant emissions, first at the University of Berlin and later at the 
Potsdam Observatory. He is best remembered for his studies 
of high-vacuum cathode ray tubes, leading to his discovery of 
“Kanalstrahlen,’ known in English as “canal rays.” He found 
that these rays travel in the opposite direction from normal 
cathode rays. This was highly significant for the understand- 
ing of radiation in general, as it was shown later that such 
rays consist of positively charged particles and this in turn 
led Rutherford to prove that these particles, called protons, 
must exist alongside uncharged neutrons to make up the nu- 
cleus of every atom. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Asimov, Biographical Encyclopedia of Sci- 
ence and Technology (1964), 403-4; Huntress, in: Proceedings of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 78 (1950), 29-30. 


[J. Edwin Holmstrom] 


GOLDSTEIN, FANNY (1888-1961), U.S. librarian. Born in 
Kamenets-Podolsk, Russia, Fanny Goldstein was taken to the 
United States at an early age. She entered the Boston public 
library system in 1913 and served as librarian of the West End 
branch from 1922 until her retirement in 1957, developing there 
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a notable Judaica collection later housed in the main library. 
In 1954 she was appointed curator of Judaica, the first woman 
in America to receive this title. 

Throughout her career she was active in promoting in- 
terest in Jewish books and writers among Jews and non-Jews 
alike. In 1925 she introduced the celebration of Jewish Book 
Week in Boston; it was subsequently made a national event. In 
1940 she became the first chairman of the National Committee 
for Jewish Book Week and in 1941 was made honorary presi- 
dent of its successor organization, the Jewish Book Council of 
America. She was well known for her listings of Judaica pub- 
lished by the Boston Public Library, and those which appeared 
in the American Jewish Year Book (43 (1941-42), 499-517) and 
the Jewish Book Annual (5 (1946-47), 84-100; also vols. 11-16, 
1952-59). In 1958 she presented her own large collection of Ju- 
daica to the Boston Public Library, where it is now maintained 
as the Fanny Goldstein Collection. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Angoff, in: JBA, 20 (1962/63), 70-72. 

[Harry J. Alderman] 


GOLDSTEIN, HERBERT S. (1890-1970), U.S. rabbi. Gold- 
stein was born and educated in New York City, receiving his 
B.A. (1911) and M.A. (1912) degrees from Columbia Univer- 
sity. He graduated from the *Jewish Theological Seminary in 
1914, when such ordination did not necessarily mark one as a 
Conservative rabbi and was also ordained by Rabbi Shalom 
Jaffe, vice president of the *Union of Orthodox Rabbis. While 
still a seminary student, he assisted Rabbi Moses Z. Margo- 
lies at the prestigious Kehilath Jeshurun Congregation in New 
York on the Upper East Side where he succeeded Mordecai 
*Kaplan. Like Kaplan, he believed that an English-speaking, 
secularly educated rabbinate was essential to the survival of 
Judaism and that the synagogue must remain the center of 
Jewish life. Unlike Kaplan, who moved to the left, Goldstein 
remained firmly within the Orthodox camp. After gradua- 
tion, he pioneered a new synagogue in Harlem, which was 
then populated by first-generation Jewish immigrants. To at- 
tract their American-born children, Goldstein organized a 
youth minyan and gradually evolved the congregation into a 
new form: an institutional synagogue which comprised social, 
educational, and sports activities in addition to religious ser- 
vices. After Harlem became a totally black neighborhood in 
the 1930s, he transferred his activities to the West Side (1937), 
where he had previously established a branch known as the 
West Side Institutional Synagogue. It was a combination of a 
synagogue, talmud torah, and yMuHA. Although a Seminary 
graduate, Goldstein also served as professor of homiletics at 
the Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Theological Seminary of *Yeshiva 
University, and was president of the *Synagogue Council of 
America, *Rabbinical Council of America, and the *Union 
of Orthodox Jewish Congregations. He was also active in the 
*Agudat Israel movement, and continually visited Eretz Israel 
to aid the activities of the Harry Fischel Institute for Research 
in Jewish Law and the Rabbi Herzog World Academy of Jew- 
ish Studies. Both these projects were supported by the phil- 
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anthropic foundation established by his father-in-law, Harry 
*Fischel. He also wrote several books, including a commen- 
tary to the 613 commandments, and edited his father-in-law’s 
autobiography. Despite the fact that he was a graduate of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary, Goldstein was a strictly Ortho- 
dox rabbi, belonging to the right wing of the English-speaking 
Orthodox rabbinate, and in this respect was unique. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Gurrock, When Harlem Was Jewish 
(1979); M.D. Sherman, Orthodox Judaism in America: A Bibliographi- 
cal Dictionary and Sourcebook (1996), 79-81. 


GOLDSTEIN, ISRAEL (1896-1986), U.S. Conservative rabbi 
and Zionist. He was born in Philadelphia, received his Jew- 
ish education at Yeshiva Mishkan Israel and Gratz College, 
studying for a time at a heder in Riga. He was a graduate of the 
University of Pennsylvania (1914) and ordained by the Jewish 
Theological Seminary in 1918. He received his D.H.L. from the 
Seminary as well (1927). In that year he was appointed rabbi 
of the prominent Congregation B’nai Jeshurun in New York, 
where he served until 1961. Begun in 1825, Bnai Jeshurun 
was one of the oldest congregations in New York and badly 
in need of revitalization. Goldstein instituted late Friday eve- 
ning services, expanded its school and educational outreach, 
and began the community center directed by Louis Levitsky. 
During his four decades of leadership, he established B'nai Je- 
shurun as a respected and progressive congregation. An ar- 
dent Zionist, Goldstein was president of the Jewish National 
Fund of America (1933-43), and vice president (1934-43) and 
president (1943-45) of the Zionist Organization of America, 
and enjoyed the reputation of an outstanding orator and ad- 
ministrator. 

A member and officer of several Jewish, interfaith, and 
public organizations and commissions, he was a founder 
of the National Conference of Christians and Jews (1928) 
and of Brandeis College (1946). Elected first president of the 
World Confederation of General Zionists (1946), he served 
as chairman of both the United Jewish and Palestine Appeals 
(1947-48), treasurer of the Jewish Agency (1948-49) while on 
Sabbatical from his congregation, and first president of Ami- 
dar, the Israel national housing company (1948-49). During 
Goldstein's tenure as president of the American Jewish Con- 
gress (1951-58) that organization vigorously opposed McCar- 
thyism and the restrictive McCarran-Walter Immigration Act, 
supported equal rights for American blacks, and attempted to 
counter Arab anti-Israel propaganda. In 1961 Goldstein moved 
to Jerusalem and became world chairman of the Keren Haye- 
sod-United Israel Appeal, serving in that capacity until 1971, 
when he also retired from the co-presidency of the World 
Confederation of General Zionists, of which he was appointed 
honorary president. His books include a history of his con- 
gregation Century of Judaism in New York (1930); sermons 
and essays, Towards a Solution (1940) and American Jewry 
Comes of Age (1955); and Transition Years, New York-Jeru- 
salem, 1960-1962 (1962); Israel at Home and Abroad (1973); 
Jewish Justice and Conciliation: History of the Jewish Concili- 
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ation Board of America. 1930-1968 (1981); and a two-volume 
autobiography, My World as a Jew (2 vols., 1984); and Jewish 
Perspectives: Selected Addresses, Sermons, Broadcasts and Ar- 
ticles, 1915-1984, edited by Gabriel A. Sivan (1985). He was 
also honorary president of the American Jewish Congress, the 
JNE of America, and the Israel Interfaith Committee. His wife 
BERTHA (1895-1996) was national president of the *Pioneer 
Women Organization (1947 to 1951) and was active in many 
women’s organizations. 

With his wife Israel Goldstein instituted the Bert and 
Israel Goldstein Jerusalem Prize for Good Citizenship. Both 
Goldsteins were yekirei Yerushalayim (Distinguished Citizens 
of Jerusalem). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Schneiderman (ed.), Two Generations in 
Perspective: Notable Events and Trends, 1896-1956 (1957). 


GOLDSTEIN, JENNIE (1896-1960), U.S. actress. Born in 
New York, Jennie Goldstein appeared in Khanele di Nayterin at 
the age of six. At 15 she performed with David *Kessler in Dos 
Yidishe Harts and played the leading role in Jacob Gordin’s Di 
Yesoyme. At 16 she married the actor-playwright Max Gabel, 
who wrote plays for the two of them. After their divorce in 
1930, she toured in vaudeville. She appeared on the English- 
language stage in George Abbott’s The Number (1951) and in 
Tennessee Williams’ Camino Real (1953). 


GOLDSTEIN, JOSEF (1837-1899), hazzan and composer. 
Goldstein was born and brought up in Hungary. His father, 
known as “Shmelke Hazzan,” was hazzan of the town of Neu- 
tra, and Josef sang in his choir at the age of six. His father died 
when Josef was 10, and when he was 13, though still at school, 
he was made hazzan of the community. During the next five 
years, he conducted services in many Hungarian towns and 
at the Polish synagogue in Vienna, studied music in Prague, 
Florence, and Padua, and sang in concerts in Budapest and 
elsewhere. At the age of 18 he was appointed chief hazzan of 
the Leopoldstadt Synagogue in Vienna, and served there for 
over 40 years. He introduced the Polish-Jewish style of sing- 
ing, which he also used for the songs in his book Schire Je- 
schurun (3 vols., 1862). The work contains melodies for all the 
services of the synagogue and settings of psalms for choir with 
organ accompaniment. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Idelsohn, Melodien, 6 (1932), 196-209, nos. 
15-30; Friedmann, Lebensbilder, 2 (1921), 102-8; E. Zaludkowski, 
Kultur-Treger fun der Yidisher Liturgie (1930), 120-4; Sendrey, Mu- 
sic, index. 

[Joshua Leib Neeman] 


GOLDSTEIN, JOSEPH LEONARD (1940- ), U.S. medical 
geneticist and Nobel laureate. Goldstein was born in Sum- 
ter, South Carolina, and graduated with a B.S. in chemistry 
from Washington and Lee University in Lexington, Virginia 
(1962), and an M.D. from the University of Texas Southwest- 
ern Medical School at Dallas (1966). After medical training at 
Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston (1966-68), where he 
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met his long-term collaborator Michael *Brown, he began his 
research career at the National Institutes of Health, Bethesda 
(1968-70). He worked in the laboratory of Marshall Nirenberg 
and with Donald Fredrickson, clinical director of the National 
Heart Institute (1968-70) whose patients with lipid disorders 
stimulated his interest in cholesterol metabolism. His genetic 
studies with Arno Motulsky at the University of Washington, 
Seattle (1970-72) clarified the link between inherited abnor- 
malities of lipid metabolism, especially high blood cholesterol 
levels, and susceptibility to heart disease. He also learned tech- 
niques for culturing readily accessible cells called fibroblasts 
which he subsequently used to study normal and abnormal 
lipid metabolism. In 1972 he joined the faculty of the South- 
western Medical School, Dallas, initially as head of the divi- 
sion of medical genetics, progressing to professor (1974) and 
Paul J. Thomas Professor of Medicine and Genetics, chairman 
of the department of medical genetics from 1977, and regent 
professor of the University of Texas (1985). He continued his 
collaboration with Michael Brown throughout this period 
in Dallas, and they shared the Nobel Prize for physiology or 
medicine (1985) for the research which identified the recep- 
tors on cell surfaces which normally regulate blood levels of 
low-density lipoproteins. They further showed that low density 
lipoproteins within cells control the enzyme coenzyme A re- 
ductase which governs cholesterol synthesis, especially by the 
liver. They characterized the genetic defects in these receptors 
which lead to high blood levels of low-density lipoproteins and 
cholesterol. This results in excessive lipid deposition in blood 
vessel walls predisposing to disease, especially in coronary 
arteries. These observations led to a greater understanding of 
the regulatory role of receptors in general. They also under- 
lie the modern clinical practice of reducing abnormally high 
cholesterol levels by dietary means or drugs. His subsequent 
collaborative work with Michael Brown identified other meta- 
bolic defects resulting in high blood lipoprotein levels depen- 
dent upon high blood insulin levels and insulin resistance. His 
many honors include election to the U.S. National Academy 
of Sciences (1980), the Gairdner Award (1981), presidency of 
the American Society for Clinical Investigation (1985-86), and 
the Lasker Award in Basic Medical Science (1985). 


[Michael Denman (2" ed.)] 


GOLDSTEIN, JUDAH JAMISON (1886-1967), U.S. judge 
and civic leader. Goldstein, who was born in Ontario, Can- 
ada, went with his family to New York’s Lower East Side when 
a child. He began practicing law in 1907 and in 1911 became 
secretary to Alfred E. Smith, then majority leader of the New 
York State Assembly. In the wake of the Seabury probe of mu- 
nicipal corruption, Goldstein assisted in the investigation of 
New York City’s magistrate courts and was then appointed to 
this court by Mayor Walker. In 1936 he received an interim 
appointment to the General Sessions Court and in 1939, de- 
spite the opposition of Tammany Hall, won a full term on that 
court. Defeated as the Republican-Liberal-Fusion candidate 
for mayor in 1945, he was reelected to the court in 1953. On 
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the bench, Goldstein was a socially conscious and innovative 
justice who advocated more understanding and lenient treat- 
ment for youthful offenders. Prominent in Jewish community, 
welfare, and philanthropic activities, Goldstein was an active 
Zionist, a trustee of the Federation of Jewish Philanthropies, 
a member of the board of the Joint Distribution Commit- 
tee, and a founder with Lillian *Wald of the East Side Neigh- 
borhood Association. He was president (for 32 years) of the 
well-known Grand Street Boys, the philanthropic organiza- 
tion composed of members who rose from slum childhoods 
to positions of power and prominence in New York City life. 
Goldstein wrote The Family in Court (1934), dealing with the 


requirements of the Family Court. 
[Richard Skolnik] 


GOLDSTEIN, JULIUS (1873-1929), German philoso- 
pher. Born in Hamburg, he taught at the Technische Hoch- 
schule in Darmstadt from 1901. He edited the literary journal 
Der Morgen, which dealt with Jewish topics, from 1925 until his 
death. Philosophically he was close to William James, whose 
A Pluralistic Universe he translated (1914). He wrote a great 
deal on contemporary civilization and culture. Goldstein's 
major works are Untersuchungen zum Kulturproblem der Ge- 
genwart (1899); Die empiristische Geschichtsauffassung David 
Humes... (1902); Wandlungen in der Philosophie der Gegen- 
wart... (1911) on James, Bergson and Eucken; Die Technik 
(1912); Rasse und Politik (1921), dealing with the Jewish ques- 
tion; Aus dem Vermaechtnis des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts... 
(1922); and Deutsche Volks-Idee und deutsch-voelkische Idee 
(1927). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Der Morgen, 5 (1929), no. 4. 
[Richard H. Popkin] 


GOLDSTEIN, KURT (1878-1965), neurologist and psychia- 
trist; coformulator of a test which measures the impairment 
of function in the case of brain injury in regard to abstract 
and concrete thinking, known as the Goldstein-Sheerer test. 
Goldstein, who was born in Katowice, Poland, was educated 
and worked in Germany. During World War 1, he headed a 
special hospital for treating brain injuries. After the war, he 
was appointed professor at Frankfurt University and in 1931 at 
Berlin University. With the coming of the Nazis, he was dis- 
missed from his post, imprisoned, and then released. He then 
emigrated to the U.S. He headed a research laboratory at the 
Montefiore Hospital, New York from 1936 to 1940. Then he 
taught for five years at Tufts Medical College in Boston, and 
from 1946 was professor of psychology at the City College of 
New York. Through his medical work on patients with brain 
damage, Goldstein formed a holistic approach and questioned 
the idea that the brain was an assembly of mechanisms that 
performed particular functions. He conceived the brain as a 
single unit in whose every function, the whole personality is 
reflected. His many investigations covered problems of local- 
ization in the brain, the methods of adaption of an organism 
to injuries, and the behavior of patients with brain damage. 
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His findings were collected in his books: Psychologische Analy- 
sen hirnpathologischer Faelle, written in collaboration with A. 
Gelb (1920), and Der Aufbau des Organismus (1934, The Or- 
ganism, written in collaboration with A. Gelb, 19637), which 
have become classic works in neurology. From his own wide 
and varied experience with speech disorders, resulting from 
central defects and lesions, he published Ueber Aphasie (1927), 
The Organism (1939), Human Nature in the Light of Psycho- 
pathology (1940), After-effects of Brain Injuries in War (1942), 
and Language Disturbances (1948). 

[Lipman Halpern] 


GOLDSTEIN, MORITZ (Egon Distel, Michael Osten, 
Inquit; 1880-1977), German journalist and writer. Following 
his studies in German literature in Berlin, Goldstein, born 
into an assimilated family, intended to become a writer. Fol- 
lowing the advice of Gustav Karpeles, he wrote in 1898-1900 
the play Alexander in Jerusalem (published 1921) and from 
then on continued writing plays, stories, and novels, of which 
only a few were published (e.g., Die zerbrochene Erde, 1927; 
Katastrophe, 1927). Whereas Goldstein remained without 
any success as an author, he was widely known for spurring 
the debate about the role of Jews in German culture with the 
publication of his essay “Deutsch-juedischer Parnass” (1912) 
in Der Kunstwart (hence known as the “Kunstwart debate’). 
As early as 1906 Goldstein published the essay “Geistige Or- 
ganisation des Judentums,’ where he followed the cultural- 
Zionist demand for a new Hebrew culture. In his Kunstwart 
essay, however, he moved away from a clear Zionist position. 
He still emphasized the need for the Jews to rebuild their own 
culture set against the politics of assimilation. Nevertheless, 
he doubted the possibility of a renaissance of Hebrew lan- 
guage and literature and instead proposed a new Jewish na- 
tional literature in the German language. This compromise 
was controversial: Assimilated Jews (e.g., Ernst *Lissauer) and 
Zionists (e.g., Ludwig Strauss) both criticized Goldstein, de- 
manding a radical either/or answer - either to become Ger- 
man or Jewish. Goldstein, surprised by the strong reaction 
to his essay, defended his position in Begriff und Programm 
einer juedischen Nationalliteratur (1913). After the World War 1 
Goldstein continued working as a journalist, mainly for the 
Vossische Zeitung. In 1933 he fled to Italy, where he worked 
on a political-philosophical analysis of power (only the sec- 
ond part was published under the title Fuehrers Must Fall: A 
Study of the Phenomenon of Power from Caesar to Hitler, 1942) 
and on a historical analysis of the Jews, Die Sache der Juden 
(unpublished). In 1938 Goldstein fled to America. Until his 
death in 1977, he lived in New York, never feeling at home, as 
he described it in the autobiographical novel Die Goetter von 
Manhattan (written 1954, unpublished). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Kilcher, in: Weimarer Beitriige, 45 (1999); 
S. Aschheim, in: S. Gilman (ed.), Yale Companion to Jewish Writing 
and Thought in German Culture (1997); J.-H. Schoeps (ed.), Deutsch- 
juedischer Parnass. Rekonstruktion einer Debatte (2002). 


[Andreas Kilcher (2"4 ed.)] 
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GOLDSTEIN, RAYMOND (1953-_), Israeli composer, ar- 
ranger, and conductor. Born in Capetown, where he com- 
pleted his musical studies. Goldstein was on the faculty of 
the Rubin Academy of Music from 1978, specializing, among 
other subjects, in opera. He also holds the post of arranger/ 
composer (associate conductor) in the Jerusalem Great Syna- 
gogue Choir, where he has over 550 works to his credit. 

In 1991 he was appointed senior teacher at the Tel Aviv 
Cantorial Institute. 

As musical director/accompanist, he frequently appears 
on stage, radio, and television in Israel and has made concert 
tours in Australia, the U.S., and Western Europe. He has made 
professional recordings with international cantors and sing- 
ers, and as accompanist and/or arranger, his name appears 
on more than a 150 CDs, cassette tapes, and videos. His com- 
positions include a chamber opera, two cantatas, a concert 
Kabbalat Shabbat Service, orchestrations, works for chamber 
ensemble, and numerous arrangements (more than 1,500 in 
all), sacred and secular. 

[Amnon Shiloah (2"¢ ed.)] 


GOLDSTEIN, REBECCA (1950- ). U.S. philosopher and 
novelist, Goldstein was born in White Plains, New York. 
Her father was the cantor at the Hebrew Institute of White 
Plains. After going to public school, Goldstein wanted to go 
to a yeshivah, and thought of “plunging ... into religiosity.” 
She went to the Esther Schoenfeld High School on the Lower 
East Side of New York City, and recollected that it cured her 
of her “religious phase.” She graduated from Barnard College 
in 1972 and received her doctorate in philosophy from Prince- 
ton (1997). Her dissertation, supervised by Thomas Nagel, 
is titled Reduction, Realism and the Mind. Her fictional works 
usually have as their protagonists gifted and spirited women 
who are often forced to explore their commitments (for ex- 
ample to Judaism, to the possibilities of love, to family) against 
the claims of philosophical schools (for instance, to Spinoza, 
to Plato). Her novels are graceful and lucid explanations of 
what these relations mean to her protagonists, and how such 
characters envision themselves within such traditions. The 
Mind-Body Problem appeared in 1983, followed by The Late- 
Summer Passion of a Woman of Mind (1989); The Dark Sister 
(1991); a volume of stories titled Strange Attractors (1993); Ma- 
zel (1995), which received the National Jewish Book Award, 
as well as the Edgar Lewis Wallant Award; and Properties of 
Light (2000). Her Incompleteness: The Proof and Paradox of 
Kurt Godel was published in 2005. She is a MacArthur Foun- 
dation Fellow and a fellow of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences. 

[Lewis Fried (2"¢ ed.)] 


GOLDSTEIN, RICHARD FRANK (1904-1966), British or- 
ganic chemist and chemical engineer, born in London. Gold- 
stein worked for Imperial Chemical Industries (1927-46), first 
in dyestuffs division and then on development studies in pet- 
rochemicals. His Petroleum Chemicals Industry (1949) became 
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a standard. He joined the British Oxygen Company (1946) and 
became its managing director (1965). 


GOLDSTEIN, RUBY (Reuven, “The Jewel of the Ghetto’; 
1907-1984), U.S. boxing referee, one-time fighter, member 
of the International Boxing Hall of Fame and World Boxing 
Hall of Fame. Born and raised by his widowed mother — his 
father had died when he was 10 days old - on the Lower East 
Side of New York City, the 5’4%2” Goldstein began boxing as 
an amateur at the Educational Alliance Building, fighting 
his first professional fight on December 30, 1924, and win- 
ning his first 23 fights, 13 by knockout. A hard puncher with 
a glass jaw, the welterweight fought his last fight on August 
10, 1937, and retired with a 56-6-0 record, including 39 Kos. 
Goldstein began refereeing while in the Army in World War 11 
and went on to a 21-year career that included officiating 39 
world championship fights in all divisions - more than any 
other referee in history. They included the 1946 Zony Zale vs. 
Rocky Graziano classic; the first Joe Louis-Jersey Joe Walcott 
bout in 1947; Louis’ last fight, against Rocky Marciano, in 1951; 
the Sugar Ray Robinson-Joey Maxim light heavyweight fight 
in 1952, when Goldstein collapsed in the 104-degree heat af- 
ter the 10" round and could not finish the fight; and the first 
Floyd Patterson-Ingemar Johansson world heavyweight fight 
in 1957. Goldstein is perhaps famous for being third man in 
the ring in the controversial championship fight between 
Benny “Kid” Paret and Emile Griffith on March 26, 1962. In 
that nationally televised encounter, Griffith pinned Paret in a 
corner in the 12" round and delivered a six-second barrage of 
18 unanswered punches. When Goldstein finally intervened, 
Paret slumped to the canvas, unconscious, and died 10 days 
later. It was the first ring death seen by millions on Ameri- 
can national television. While Goldstein was blamed for not 
stopping the fight, interviews years later with Paret’s widow 
and son show that the family did not blame Goldstein for the 
death, but rather Paret’s manager. Goldstein wrote an autobi- 
ography, Third Man in the Ring (1959). 

[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 


GOLDSTEIN, SALWIAN (1855-1926), Russian historian. 
Goldstein was born in Warsaw to an assimilated family. In 1888 
he began lecturing on Polish and Lithuanian antiquities at the 
Imperial Archaeological Institute at St. Petersburg. In 1908 he 
was among the founders of the Jewish Historical-Ethnographi- 
cal Society and was in charge of its archives. Goldstein’s main 
activity was the collection of documents and other material 
on the history of Russian Jewry. He organized the archives of 
S. *Bershadsky and cooperated in the preparation and edit- 
ing of the collections of documents Regesty i nadpisi (3 vols., 
1899-1913) and Russko-yevreyskiy arkhiv (vol. 3, 1903). He pub- 
lished studies in Yevreyskaya starina and similar publications 
and was a contributor to the Yevreyskaya Entsiklopediya, the 
Russian-Jewish encyclopedia. Goldstein belonged to the small 
group of scholars who endeavored to maintain some sort of 
independent Jewish scholarship under Soviet rule. 
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(1928), 404-5. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


GOLDSTEIN, SIDNEY (1903-1989), mathematician and 
aerodynamicist. Goldstein, who was born in Hull, England, 
was lecturer in mathematics at Manchester University, and 
then a fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge (1931-45). Gold- 
stein became a fellow of the Royal Society in 1937. He was 
chairman of the Aeronautical Research Council (1946-49), 
and professor of applied mathematics at Manchester Univer- 
sity 1945-50. Goldstein went to Israel in 1950, as vice presi- 
dent of the Technion in Haifa and dean of the department 
of aeronautical engineering. In 1955 he became professor of 
applied mathematics at Harvard University in the U.S. Gold- 
stein wrote numerous papers on applied mathematics (most 
dealing with aeronautics), and he was editor and coauthor of 
Modern Developments in Fluid Dynamics (1938) and Lectures 


in Fluid Mechanics (1960). 
{Samuel Aaron Miller] 


GOLDSTEIN, SIDNEY EMANUEL (1879-1955), U.S. Re- 
form rabbi. Goldstein, who was born in Marshall, Texas, was 
ordained at the Hebrew Union College in 1905. From 1905 to 
1907 he held the position of assistant superintendent at New 
York’s Mount Sinai Hospital. When the Free Synagogue was 
founded by Stephen S. Wise in 1907, Goldstein became as- 
sociate rabbi and established and directed its Social Service 
department. The services instituted by Goldstein included a 
child-placement service and a program for assisting former 
mental patients to readjust to life outside the institution. Gold- 
stein was a vigorous supporter of the labor, woman's suffrage, 
and civil rights movements, regarding the rabbi as a pioneer 
in social and community reform and the synagogue as the in- 
strument for implementing them. A founder of the Jewish In- 
stitute of Religion, Goldstein was professor of social service at 
the Institute from 1922. Long interested in the field of marriage 
counseling, Goldstein served as chairman of both the New 
York State Conference on Marriage and the Family from 1936 
to 1947 and the Jewish Institute on Marriage and the Family 
from 1937. His numerous public activities included: chairman 
of the Central Conference of American Rabbis’ Commission 
on Social Justice (1934-36); chairman of the executive commit- 
tee of the War Resisters League of America (1930-40); chair- 
man of the Joint Committee on Unemployment (1930-34); and 
executive committee member of the State of New York Com- 
mittee on Discrimination in Employment (1941-44). His book, 
‘The Synagogue and Social Welfare (1955), studied the meaning 
of the synagogue and its relation to American life. 


GOLDSTONE, RICHARD JOSEPH (1938- ), South Afri- 
can judge and international war crimes prosecutor. Born in 
Boksburg, South Africa, Goldstone was appointed judge of 
the Transvaal Supreme Court in 1980 and judge of the Ap- 
pellate Division of the Supreme Court in 1989. In July, he 
was appointed to the newly established Constitutional Court 
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of South Africa, a position he held until 2003. From 1991 to 
1994, he served as chairperson of the Commission of Inquiry 
regarding Public Violence and Intimidation, which came to 
be known as the Goldstone Commission. This led to his ap- 
pointment as chief prosecutor of the United Nations Inter- 
national Criminal Tribunals for the former Yugoslavia and 
Rwanda (1994-96). He was chairman of the committee that 
drafted a Declaration of Human Duties and Responsibilities 
for the director general of UNESCO (the Valencia Declaration) 
in 1998 and afterwards was chairman of the International In- 
dependent Inquiry on Kosovo (1999-2001). In April 2004, 
he was appointed by the secretary-general of the United Na- 
tions to the Independent International Committee to inves- 
tigate the Iraq Oil for Food program. In December that year, 
he was appointed as co-chairman of the council for the Inter- 
national Bar Association’s Human Rights Institute. Goldstone 
was further involved in many areas of public life, in both the 
Jewish and general community. He was a governor of the He- 
brew University of Jerusalem and from 1997 to 2004 served as 
president of World ort, an international Jewish education and 
training charity. His autobiography, For Humanity: Reflections 
of a War Crimes Investigator, appeared in 2000. 

[David Saks (2"4 ed.)] 


GOLDSTUECKER, EDUARD (1913-2000), Czech literary 
historian and critic, author, and diplomat. Goldstuecker was 
born in Podbiel, Slovakia. In his youth he was active in the 
Ha-Shomer ha-Zair movement in Slovakia but later became 
a Communist. Following the Nazi occupation of Czechoslo- 
vakia in 1938, Goldstuecker fled to England, where he studied 
at Oxford. In 1945 he returned to Prague, joined his country’s 
diplomatic service, and, after a tour of duty in London, was 
appointed Czechoslovakia’s first minister to Israel (1949-51). 
Goldstuecker later figured in the *Slansky trial and in 1952 
was sentenced to life imprisonment for “anti-state” activities. 
Released after four years, he was appointed professor of the 
history of German literature at Charles University in Prague 
in 1963 (vice rector 1968-69). An outspoken critic of the Par- 
ty’s interference in cultural affairs, Goldstuecker published a 
collection of studies on Franz *Kafka, Na téma Franz Kafka 
(On Franz Kafka, 1964). He organized two international con- 
ferences on Kafka and on Prague’s German literature in Lib- 
lice in 1963 and 196s. As a result of his efforts Kafka, who 
until then was taboo in the Communist world, was “rehabili- 
tated” in Czechoslovakia and some other states of the Com- 
munist bloc. After the liberalization of the Czechoslovak re- 
gime in January 1968, Goldstuecker was elected president of 
the Czechoslovak Writers’ Union and a member of the Czech 
National Council. After the Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia 
in August 1968, Goldstuecker was a major target of criticism 
by the anti-liberal elements. He left the country and accepted 
a visiting professorship at the University of Sussex (1969-78) 
and the University of Brighton (1978-90), England. In 1970 
Goldstuecker was one of several Czechoslovak public figures 
accused of being agents of “Zionism and Imperialism” and 
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tried in absentia. Goldstuecker for his part maintained that 
his Jewish origin was a major reason for his persecution by 
“Stalinist ruling circles” in Czechoslovakia. He returned to 
Prague in 1991. 

Goldstuecker published dozens of studies and articles 
on Prague's German literature and its major figures, such as 
Franz Kafka, Franz *Werfel, R.M. Rilke, and E.E. *Kisch, in- 
cluding Rainer Maria Rilke and Franz Werfel (1960) with pref- 
aces and epilogues to translations from German literature 
(Thomas *Mann, Karl *Kraus, etc.). He also edited works by 
J.W. Goethe. During his second exile, (1969-91) he published 
The Czech National Revival, the Germans and the Jews (1973) 
and Prozesse: Erfahrungen eines Mitteleuropders (Trials: Expe- 
riences of an Inhabitant of Central Europe, 1989). In Czecho- 
slovakia, he published studies on Czech antisemitism, rela- 
tions between Czechs, Germans and Jews, and on the Prague 
Spring of 1968. Goldstuecker took stock of his life in a volume 
of memoirs, Vzpominky (1913-1945), published in 2003. The 
second part remained unpublished. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Mikulagek et al., Literatura s hvéz- 
dou Davidovou, vol. 1 (1998). 

[Avigdor Dagan / Milos Pojar (2"¢ ed.)] 


GOLDWASSER, ISRAEL EDWIN (1878-1974), U.S. edu- 
cator, financier, and philanthropist. Goldwasser was born in 
New York City, and began public school teaching in 1897. He 
eventually became a principal and the youngest district super- 
intendent of schools in New York City (1914-17), publishing 
several educational works, including Method and Methods in 
Teaching English (1912) and Yiddish English Lessons (with Jo- 
seph Jablonower, 1914). In 1920 Goldwasser entered business 
as a factor, becoming president of an investment firm during 
the 1930s, and retired in 1954 after nearly 15 years with the 
Commercial Factors Corporation. Subsequently he served 
as an economic consultant and took a special interest in eco- 
nomic projects in Israel. Goldwasser was a leading figure in 
many Jewish communal organizations, such as the Federa- 
tion of Jewish Philanthropies, of which he was the first ex- 
ecutive director (1917-20). His son, EDWIN L. GOLDWASSER 
(1919- ), was co-director of the National Accelerator Labo- 
ratory in Weston, Illinois, the world’s largest atom smasher. 
Professor emeritus of physics at the University of Illinois at 
Urbana-Champaign, he also served as vice chancellor for ac- 
ademic affairs. He is a fellow of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science; the American Physical Society; 
and the J.S. Guggenheim Foundation. He wrote Optics, Waves, 
Atoms, and Nuclei: An Introduction (1965). 


GOLDWATER, family of early settlers in Arizona and the 
American West. Originally named “Goldwasser,” the first 
of the family to reach America were the brothers MICHAEL 
and JOSEPH, who were born in Konin, Poland, in the 1820s. 
They immigrated first to Germany, then to England, where 
they worked as cap makers, and in 1852, along with Michael's 
young wife, to the United States. Attracted by the gold rush, 
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they went West, selling whiskey and hardware to the miners 
and then settling in Los Angeles, where they operated a com- 
bined general store and saloon. In 1862 Michael Goldwater 
led a mule train to the gold-rush settlement of La Paz, Ari- 
zona, along the Colorado River. He remained in the area and 
later founded the town of Ehrenburg, which he named after 
a friend who had been killed by Indians. Subsequently he was 
joined by his brother Joseph and the two opened a large store 
in Phoenix and another in Prescott. Michael retired in 1883 
and died in 1903, leaving the business, Goldwater Inc., to his 
sons MORRIS and BARON. Baron married an Episcopalian. 
Their son, BARRY M. GOLDWATER (1909-1998), served as 
US. senator from Arizona from 1952 to 1964 and again from 
1968, and was the unsuccessful presidential candidate of the 
Republican Party in 1964. In 1968 he won back his seat in the 
Senate. After serving three more terms as one of the Senate’s 
most respected members, he retired in 1987. Goldwater wrote 
The Coming Breakpoint (1976) and his autobiography, With 
No Apologies (1979). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: O. Jensen, in: American Heritage (June 
1964). 


GOLDWATER, JOHN L. (1916-1999), U.S. comic-book 
artist. An orphan from East Harlem, n.y., Goldwater hitch- 
hiked west in the Depression and invented prototypical teen- 
age America in the comics. His creations - Archie Andrews, 
Jughead, Betty, and Veronica - were always 16 years old, go- 
ing on 17. Millions worldwide came to chuckle over Archie's 
misadventures at school with his spinster teacher and fussy 
principal; his intractable romantic triangle with the sweet 
Betty and spoiled, rich Veronica; a hamburger obsession of 
the nerdy Jughead, and rivalry with the handsome, conceited 
Reggie. “He's basically a square,” Goldwater said of Archie, 
“but in my opinion the squares are the backbone of America. 
If we didn't have squares we wouldn't have strong families.’ 
The comic strip ran in 750 newspapers and comic book sales 
sometimes reached 50 million a year. 

In the 1940s and 1950s, Goldwater catapulted to the pin- 
nacle of the comics world, with a publishing empire, Archie 
Comics Publications, one of the industry’s big three, and ra- 
dio and television shows and a movie. 

Goldwater dreamed up Archie, a hapless teenage Every- 
man, in 1941, placing him in the mythical and idyllic town of 
Riverdale. He found a young artist, Bob Mantana, who pro- 
vided what became indelible faces. He went to a magazine 
publisher and offered to buy his outdated issues at a penny 
each. Then he shipped them abroad to an avid market. The 
business prospered and Goldwater soon joined forces with a 
pulp magazine publisher, Louis Silberkleit, to found a maga- 
zine publishing business in 1941, just as the war was restrict- 
ing paper supplies. Their Archie venture began as a four-page 
insert in another comic but proved an immediate hit and Ar- 
chie and friends got their own comic. 

In 1954, with national critics decrying brutality, vulgar- 
ity, and sex in comics, Goldwater helped found the Comics 
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Magazine Association of America, whose Comics Code Au- 
thority persuaded magazines to voluntarily weed out offen- 
sive material as well as ads for guns, knives, and war weapons. 
Goldwater served as president for 25 years. 

In 1973 Goldwater licensed Archie for evangelical Chris- 
tian messages. Although Jewish, Goldwater said the senti- 
ments were in line with his wholesome family message. 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


GOLDWATER, SIGMUND SCHULZ (1873-1942), U.S. 
consultant in hospital administration and design. Goldwa- 
ter was born in New York City. Joining Mount Sinai Hospi- 
tal in New York, he rose to the position of director, a post he 
held from 1917 to 1929. At the same time, Goldwater became 
a registered architect, and gained an international reputation 
as an expert consultant in hospital design and administration. 
In 1914 New York Mayor John Mitchell appointed him health 
commissioner, later citing his accomplishments in reorga- 
nizing the department. Goldwater served as commissioner 
of hospitals under Mayor La Guardia for six years starting in 
1934, and worked to rejuvenate the city’s aging facilities. An 
advocate of extending private health insurance to lower in- 
come groups, Goldwater became president of the Associated 


Hospital Service in 1940. 
[Richard Skolnik] 


GOLDWYN (Goldfish), SAMUEL (1882-1974), U.S. motion- 
picture producer. Born in Warsaw, Poland, he immigrated to 
the U.S. at the age of 13. He worked in a glove factory, and at 
the age of 30 owned a successful glove company. In 1913 Gold- 
wyn entered the motion-picture industry as an associate of his 
brother-in-law, Jesse L. Lasky, and Cecil B. DeMille. Their first 
production, The Squaw Man (1914), perhaps the first feature- 
length film made in Hollywood, was an instant success. Two 
years later Goldwyn joined Edgar and Archibald Selwyn to 
form the Goldwyn Pictures Corporation (using the first syl- 
lable of Goldfish and the last of Selwyn), adopting the name as 
his own. In 1922 Goldwyn was fired from the company, which 
later merged with Metro Pictures and Louis B. Mayer Produc- 
tions to become Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Goldwyn became an 
independent producer, acquiring a reputation that none of his 
competitors could match. He endowed his films with talent 
and imagination, leaving his own distinctive mark on them. 
He introduced and produced many popular actors and hired 
distinguished writers, including Maurice Maeterlinck, Robert 
Sherwood, and Lillian *Hellman. His stars included Ronald 
Colman, Vilma Banky, Eddie *Cantor, Gary Cooper, David 
Niven, and Danny *Kaye. 

Goldwyn became a legend in the film industry, and many 
malapropisms were attributed to him, such as “Include me 
out” and “a verbal contract isn’t worth the paper it’s written 
on” Between 1917 and 1959, Goldwyn produced more than 
100 films. Some of his productions include Arrowsmith (1931), 
‘The Kid from Spain (1932), Wuthering Heights (1939), The Little 
Foxes (1941), The Pride of the Yankees (1942), The Best Years 
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of Our Lives (1946), The Secret Life of Walter Mitty (1947), En- 
chantment (1948), Hans Christian Anderson (1952), Guys and 
Dolls (1955), and Porgy and Bess (1955). 

Goldwyn was nominated for seven Academy Awards. 
In 1946 he won the Oscar for The Best Years of Our Lives and 
received the Irving G. Thalberg Memorial Award. In 1957 he 
was honored with the Academy’s Jean Hersholt Humanitarian 
Award and in 1973 he won the Golden Globe’s Cecil B. DeMille 
Award for outstanding contribution to the entertainment field. 
Goldwyn wrote Behind the Screen (1923). He assigned his film 
profits to the Samuel Goldwyn Foundation for assisting schol- 
ars and philanthropic causes. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Marx, Goldwyn: A Biography of 
the Man Behind the Myth (1976); M. Freedland, The Goldwyn Touch 
(1986); S. Berg, Goldwyn: A Biography (1989); C. Easton, The Search 
for Sam Goldwyn: A Biography (1989). 

[Jo Ranson / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


GOLDZIHER, IGNAZ (Isaac Judah; 1850-1921), Hungarian 
scholar, one of the founders of modern Islamic scholarship. 
Goldziher, born in Szekesfehervar (Stuhlweissenburg), stud- 
ied Arabic manuscripts at Leyden and Vienna, and traveled 
in Egypt, Palestine, and Syria before becoming a lecturer at 
the University of Budapest in 1872. As his university teaching 
was unpaid until he became a professor in 1904, he earned his 
living as secretary of the Budapest Neolog Jewish community 
for 30 years. In 1900 he succeeded D. *Kaufmann as professor 
of religious philosophy at the Budapest Rabbinical Seminary. 
Goldziher was elected a member of the Hungarian Academy 
of Sciences long before his appointment to a professorship in 
the university. He was respected by Muslim scholars and re- 
ceived queries from them; he was invited to lecture at Fuad 
University in Cairo but did not accept the position. When the 
Jewish National Home was established in Palestine after World 
War I, it was hoped that Goldziher would use his influence in 
the Muslim world to help bring about a rapprochement be- 
tween Jews and Arabs, but he was far from being a Zionist, 
and refused to act on this matter. Goldziher was the first to 
describe critically and comprehensibly the history of Islamic 
oral tradition (*hadith) and the various Islamic sects; he pub- 
lished many studies, still valuable, on pre-Islamic and Islamic 
culture, the religious and legal history of the Arabs, and their 
ancient and modern poetry. He was one of the initiators of the 
Enzyklopaedie des Islam (4 vols., 1913-36), and was among its 
contributors. Goldziher’s principal works in this field are Bei- 
traege zur Literaturgeschichte der Schi‘a und der sunnitischen 
Polemik (1874), Die Zahiriten... (1884), Muhammedanische 
Studien (2 vols., 1889-90), Eng. tr. Muslim Studies, ed. by S.M. 
Stern (1967), Abhandlungen zur arabischen Philologie (2 vols., 
1896-99), Vorlesungen ueber den Islam (1910, 19257), and Die 
Richtungen der islamischen Koranauslegung (1920). Goldziher 
also made valuable contributions to Jewish scholarship. At 
the age of 12 he published Siah Yizhak, an essay on the Jewish 
prayers. His doctoral dissertation was devoted to the 13'*-cen- 
tury Arab-Jewish philologist and Bible commentator *Tanhum 
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Yerushalmi. He wrote for Hungarian and German Jewish pe- 
riodicals and in various Festschriften on problems of Jewish 
scholarship, in particular about the relations between Islam 
and Judaism, and on Muslim criticism of the Pentateuch, the 
Talmud, and the “people of the book” in general. Goldziher’s 
Islamic and Jewish studies complemented each other; he was 
able to draw many parallels between the two religions, point- 
ing out their differences as well. 

Among his major publications in Jewish studies are Der 
Mythos bei den Hebraeern... (1876; Mythology among the He- 
brews..., 1877), “Mélanges judéo-arabes” (in REJ, vols. 43-60, 
1901-10), and “Islamische und juedische Philosophie des Mit- 
telalters” and “Religion des Islams,’ in Die Kultur der Gegen- 
wart (vol. 1 pt. 3, 1906). With W. Wundt and H. Oldenberg he 
edited Allgemeine Geschichte der Philosophie (1909). Goldzi- 
her reviewed critically various editions of the Arabic originals 
of important medieval philosophical and halakhic texts and 
he himself edited pseudo-Bahya’s Kitab Ma‘ani al-Nafs (1907). 
He also wrote on modern Hebrew poetry (in Jar, 14 [1902], 
719-36). His general views on Judaism were presented in 
A zsidésdg lényege és fejlodése (“Essence and Evolution of 
Judaism,” 2 vols., 1923-24), and in a lecture delivered in Stock- 
holm (“Tradition und Dogma” in azpj, 78 (1914), 6-8, 22-23, 
33-35; Eng. tr. in Reform Advocate, 47 (1914), 39-42). Gold- 
ziher served on the editorial board of the Jewish Encyclope- 
dia (1901-06), to which he contributed many articles. An 
Ignace Goldziher Memorial Volume was published in two parts 
(1948-58) by S. Loewinger, J. Somogyi, and A. Scheiber. A 
collection of his writings was edited in three volumes by J. 
Somogyi as Gesammelte Schriften (1967-69), and a bibliog- 
raphy of his works was published by B. Heller, Bibliographie 
des oeuvres... (1927) and of his Hebrew writings was com- 
piled by S.D. Goitein (in Ks, 23 (1946/47), 251-7). His mem- 
oirs, covering the years 1890-1919, were edited by A. Scheiber 
and published as Tagebuch in 1978. After his death, Goldzi- 
her’s valuable library and his extensive scholarly correspon- 
dence were acquired by the National and University Library 
in Jerusalem. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Loewe, Ignaz Goldziher (Ger., 1929); A.S. 
Yahuda, in: jc Literary Supplement (April 25, 1924); idem, in: Der 
Jude, 8 (1924), 575-92; L. Massignon, in: B. Heller, Bibliographie des 
oeuvres de Ignace Goldziher (1927), introduction; M. Plessner, in: I. 
Goldziher, Harzaot ‘al ha-Islam (1951), 289-309; J. Nemeth, in: Acta 
Orientalia Academiae Hungariae, 1 (1950-51), 7-24; S. Loewinger, 
in: S. Federbusch (ed.), Hokhmat Yisrael be-Maarav Eiropah (1958), 
166-81. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: L.I. Conrad, “Ignaz Goldziher ...? 
in: M. Kramer (ed.), The Jewish Discovery of Islam (1999), 137-80). 


[Martin Meir Plessner] 


GOLEM (Heb. 073), a creature, particularly a human being, 
made in an artificial way by virtue of a magic act, through the 
use of holy names. The idea that it is possible to create living 
beings in this manner is widespread in the magic of many 
peoples. Especially well known are the idols and images to 
which the ancients claimed to have given the power of speech. 
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Among the Greeks and the Arabs these activities are some- 
times connected with astrological speculations related to the 
possibility of “drawing the spirituality of the stars” to lower 
beings (see *Astrology). The development of the idea of the 
golem in Judaism, however, is remote from astrology: it is con- 
nected, rather, with the magical exegesis of the Sefer *Yezirah 
(“Book of Creation”) and with the ideas of the creative power 
of speech and of the letters. 

The word “golem” appears only once in the Bible (Ps. 
139:16), and from it originated the talmudic usage of the 
term - something unformed and imperfect. In philosophic 
usage it is matter without form. Adam is called “golem,” mean- 
ing body without soul, in a talmudic legend concerning the 
first 12 hours of his existence (Sanh. 38b). However, even in 
this state, he was accorded a vision of all the generations to 
come (Gen. R. 24:2), as if there were in the golem a hidden 
power to grasp or see, bound up with the element of earth 
from which he was taken. The motif of the golem as it appears 
in medieval legends originates in the talmudic legend (Sanh. 
65b): “Rava created a man and sent him to R. Zera. The latter 
spoke to him but he did not answer. He asked, ‘Are you one of 
the companions? Return to your dust.” It is similarly told that 
two amoraim busied themselves on the eve of every Sabbath 
with the Sefer Yezirah (or in another version Hilkhot Yezirah) 
and made a calf for themselves and ate it. These legends are 
brought as evidence that “If the righteous wished, they could 
create a world.” They are connected, apparently, with the belief 
in the creative power of the letters of the Name of God and 
the letters of the Torah in general (Ber. 55a; Mid. Ps. 3). There 
is disagreement as to whether the Sefer Yezirah or Hilkhot 
Yezirah, mentioned in the Talmud, is the same book called 
by these two titles which we now possess. Most of this book 
is of a speculative nature, but its affinity to the magical ideas 
concerning creation by means of letters is obvious. What is 
said in the main part of the book about God’s act during cre- 
ation is attributed at the end of the book to *Abraham the Pa- 
triarch. The various transformations and combinations of the 
letters constitute a mysterious knowledge of the inwardness 
of creation. During the Middle Ages, Sefer Yezirah was inter- 
preted in some circles in France and Germany as a guide to 
magical usage. Later legends in this direction were first found 
at the end of the commentary on the Sefer Yezirah by *Judah 
b. Barzillai (beginning of the 12" century). There the legends 
of the Talmud were interpreted in a new way: at the conclu- 
sion of profound study of the mysteries of Sefer Yezirah on 
the construction of the cosmos, the sages (as did Abraham 
the Patriarch) acquired the power to create living beings, but 
the purpose of such creation was purely symbolic and con- 
templative, and when the sages wanted to eat the calf which 
was created by the power of their “contemplation” of the book, 
they forgot all they had learned. From these late legends there 
developed among the Hasidei Ashkenaz in the 12" and 13 
centuries the idea of the creation of the golem as a mystical 
ritual, which was used, apparently, to symbolize the level of 
their achievement at the conclusion of their studies. In this 
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circle, the term “golem” has, for the first time, the fixed mean- 
ing indicating such a creature. 

In none of the early sources is there any mention of any 
practical benefit to be derived from a golem of this sort. In the 
opinion of the mystics, the creation of the golem had nota real, 
but only a symbolic, meaning; that is to say, it was an ecstatic 
experience which followed a festive rite. Those who took part 
in the “act of creation” took earth from virgin soil and made 
a golem out of it (or, according to another source, they buried 
that golem in the soil), and walked around the golem “as in a 
dance,’ combining the alphabetical letters and the secret Name 
of God in accordance with detailed sets of instructions (several 
of which have been preserved). As a result of this act of com- 
bination, the golem arose and lived, and when they walked in 
the opposite direction and said the same combination of letters 
in reverse order, the vitality of the golem was nullified and he 
sank or fell. According to other legends, the word emet (19x; 
“truth”; “the seal of the Holy One,” Shab. 55a; Sanh. 64b) was 
written on his forehead, and when the letter alef was erased 
there remained the word met (“dead”). There are legends con- 
cerning the creation of such a golem by the prophet *Jeremiah 
and his so-called “son” *Ben Sira, and also by the disciples of 
R. *Ishmael, the central figure of the Heikhalot literature. The 
technical instructions about the manner of uttering the com- 
binations, and everything involved in the rite, proves that 
the creation of the golem is connected here with ecstatic 
spiritual experiences (end of commentary on Sefer Yezirah 
by *Eleazar of Worms; the chapter Shaashuei ha-Melekh in 
N. Bachrach’s Emek ha-Melekh (Amsterdam, 1648); and in 
the commentary on Sefer Yezirah (Zolkiew, 1744-45) attrib- 
uted to *Saadiah b. Joseph Gaon). In the legends about the 
golem of Ben Sira there is also a parallel to the legends on im- 
ages used in idol worship which are given life by means of a 
name; the golem expresses a warning about it (idol worship) 
and demands his own death. It is said in several sources that 
the golem has no intellectual soul, and therefore he lacks the 
power of speech, but opposite opinions are also found which 
attribute this power to him. The opinions of the kabbalists 
concerning the nature of the creation of the golem vary. Moses 
*Cordovero thought that man has the power to give “vitality” 
alone to the golem but not life (nefesh), spirit (ruah), or soul 
proper (neshamah). 

In the popular legend which adorned the figures of the 
leaders of the Ashkenazi hasidic movement with a crown of 
wonders, the golem became an actual creature who served his 
creators and fulfilled tasks laid upon him. Legends such as 
these began to make their appearance among German Jews in 
the 15" century and spread widely, so that by the 17" century 
they were “told by all” (according to Joseph Solomon *Del- 
medigo). In the development of the later legend of the golem 
there are three outstanding points: 

(1) The legend is connected with earlier tales of the res- 
urrection of the dead by putting the name of God in their 
mouths or on their arm, and by removing the parchment 
containing the name in reverse and thus causing their death. 
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Such legends were widespread in Italy from the tenth century 
(in Megillat *Ahimaaz). 

(2) It is related to ideas current in non-Jewish circles 
concerning the creation of an alchemical man (the “homun- 
culus” of Paracelsus). 

(3) The golem, who is the servant of his creator, devel- 
ops dangerous natural powers; he grows from day to day, and 
in order to keep him from overpowering the members of the 
household he must be restored to his dust by removing or 
erasing the alef from his forehead. 

Here, the idea of the golem is joined by the new motive 
of the unrestrained power of the elements which can bring 
about destruction and havoc. Legends of this sort appeared 
first in connection with Elijah, rabbi of Chelm (d. 1583). Zevi 
Hirsch *Ashkenazi and his son Jacob Emden, who were among 
his descendants, discussed in their responsa whether or not it 
is permitted to include a golem of this sort in a minyan (they 
prohibited it). Elijah Gaon of Vilna told his disciple Hayyim 
b. Isaac of *Volozhin that as a boy he too had undertaken to 
make a golem, but he saw a vision which caused him to desist 
from his preparations. 

The latest and best-known form of the popular legend is 
connected with *Judah Loew b. Bezalel of Prague. This legend 
has no historical basis in the life of Loew or in the era close 
to his lifetime. It was transferred from R. Elijah of Chelm to 
R. Loew only at a very late date, apparently during the sec- 
ond half of the 18 century. As a local legend of Prague, it is 
connected with the Altneuschul synagogue and with an ex- 
planation of special practices in the prayers of the congrega- 
tion of Prague. According to these legends, R. Loew created 
the golem so that he would serve him, but was forced to re- 
store him to his dust when the golem began to run amok and 


endanger people's lives. 
[Gershom Scholem] 


Descriptions of creations of artificial anthropoids quite 
reminiscent of the medieval Jewish golem are found in Ara- 
bic magic predating Hasidei Ashkenaz and were available to 
some Jewish authors. In the Hasidei Ashkenaz and in the Jew- 
ish French esoterica, there are a variety of recipes for and views 
of the golem, which point to earlier traditions. In Kabbalah the 
golem legend has been interpreted in different ways, either as 
an entity created by astro-magic, or as a figure to be visualized 
in different colors, or even a symbol of the divine sphere. In 
Italian Renaissance, an interest in the subject of the golem is 
evident both in Jewish and Christian sources. 


[Moshe Idel (24 ed.)] 


In the Arts 

The legends concerning the golem, especially in their later 
forms, served as a favorite literary subject, at first in German 
literature — of both Jews and non-Jews — in the 19** century, 
and afterward in modern Hebrew and Yiddish literature. To 
the domain of belles lettres also belongs the book Niflaot Ma- 
haral im ha-Golem (“The Miraculous Deeds of Rabbi Loew 
with the Golem,’ 1909), which was published by Judah Rosen- 
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berg as an early manuscript but actually was not written until 
after the *blood libels of the 1890s. The connection between 
the golem and the struggle against ritual murder accusations 
is entirely a modern literary invention. In this literature ques- 
tions are discussed which had no place in the popular legends 
(e.g., the golem’s love for a woman), or symbolic interpre- 
tations of the meaning of the golem were raised (the unre- 
deemed, unformed man; the Jewish people; the working class 
aspiring for its liberation). 

Interest in the golem legend among writers, artists, and 
musicians became evident in the early 20" century. The golem 
was almost invariably the benevolent robot of the later Prague 
tradition and captured the imagination of writers active in 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, and Germany. Two early works on 
the subject were the Austrian playwright Rudolf *Lothar’s vol- 
ume of stories entitled Der Golem, Phantasien und Historien 
(1900, 19047) and the German novelist Arthur *Holitscher’s 
three-act drama Der Golem (1908). The Prague German-lan- 
guage poet Hugo *Salus published verse on “Der hohe Rabbi 
Loew” and by World War 1 the theme had gained widespread 
popularity. The outstanding work about the golem was the 
novel entitled Der Golem (1915; Eng., 1928) by the Bavarian 
writer Gustav Meyrink (1868-1932), who spent many years in 
Prague. Meyrink’s book, notable for its detailed description 
and nightmare atmosphere, was a terrifying allegory about 
man’s reduction to an automaton by the pressures of modern 
society. Other works on the subject include Johannes Hess’ 
Der Rabbiner von Prag (Reb Loeb)... (1914), a four-act “kab- 
balistic drama’; Chayim Bloch’s Der Prager Golem: von seiner 
“Geburt” bis zu seinem “Tod” (1917; The Golem. Legends of the 
Ghetto of Prague, 1925); and Ha-Golem (1909), a story by the 
Hebrew writer David *Frischmann which later appeared in his 
collection Ba-Midbar (1923). The Yiddish dramatist H. *Leiv- 
ick’s Der Golem (1921; Eng., 1928) was first staged in Moscow 
in Hebrew by the Habimah Theater. Artistic and musical in- 
terpretations of the theme were dependent on the major liter- 
ary works. Hugo Steiner-Prag produced lithographs to accom- 
pany Meyrink’s novel (Der Golem; Prager Phantasien, 1915), the 
book itself inspiring a classic German silent film directed by 
Paul Wegener and Henrik Galeen (1920), and a later French 
remake by Julien Duvivier (1936). The screenplay for a post- 
World War 11 Czech film about the golem was written by Ar- 
nost *Lustig. Music for Leivick’s drama was written by Moses 
*Milner; and Eugen dAlbert’s opera Der Golem, with libretto 
by E Lion, had its premiére at Frankfurt in 1926, but has not 
survived in the operatic repertory. A more lasting work was 
Joseph *Achron’s Golem Suite for orchestra (1932), composed 
under the influence of the Habimah production. The last piece 
of this suite was written as the first movement's exact musical 
image in reverse to symbolize the disintegration of the ho- 
munculus. Der Golem, a ballet by Francis Burt with choreog- 
raphy by Erika Hanka, was produced in Vienna in 1962. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ch. Bloch, The Golem (1925); H.L. Held, 
Das Gespenst des Golems (1927); B. Rosenfeld, Die Golemsage und 
ihre Verwertung in der deutschen Literatur (1934); G. Scholem, On 
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the Kabbalah and its Symbolism (1965), 158-204; F. Thieberger, The 
Great Rabbi Loew of Prague: His Life and Work and the Legend of the 
Golem (1954). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Bilsky (ed.), Golem! Danger, 
Deliverance and Art, foreword by Isaac Bashevis Singer, with essays 
by M. Idel and E. Ledig (1988); M. Idel, “Golems and God: Mime- 
sis and Confrontation,” in: O. Krueger, R. Sarioender, A. Deschner 
(eds.), Mythen der kreativitaet (2003), 224-68; idem, Golem; Jewish 
Magical and Mystical Traditions on the Artificial Anthropoid (1990); 
H.J. Kieval, “Pursuing the Golem of Prague; Jewish Culture and the 
Invention of a Tradition? in: Modern Judaism, 17:1 (1997), 1-23; P. 
Schaefer, “The Magic of the Golem; the Early Development of the 
Golem Legend,” in: Journal of Jewish Studies, 46 (1995), 249-61; B.L. 
Sherwin, The Golem Legend: Origins and Implications (1985); idem, 
Golems Among Us: How a Jewish Legend Can Help Us Navigate the 
Biotech Century (2004). 


GOLIATH (Heb. n°?3), Philistine warrior from the city of 
Gath (1 Sam. 17:23) who advanced from the ranks of the Phi- 
listines when they faced the Israelites in battle in the Valley 
of Elah (1 Sam. 17). Because of Goliath’s great size, he is de- 
scribed as a rafah (Raphah; 11 Sam. 21:19-20; 1 Chron. 20:8), 
the *Rephaim being among the ancient people of Canaan who 
were regarded as giants (Deut. 2:11). The story combines the 
elements of fairy tales in which an underdog wins a surprise 
victory against a daunting foe, with the theological message 
that victory or defeat depends not on might or power but 
on divine will (Rofé). Goliath was equipped with heavy ar- 
mor and weapons - a bronze helmet, a coat of mail, bronze 
greaves, a bronze javelin slung between his shoulders, and a 
heavy spear with a head of iron. This fighting equipment does 
not correspond with what was typically carried by warriors 
from the countries of the Aegean Sea, the region from which 
the *Philistines came. It is rather an eclectic description meant 
to emphasize Goliath's stature as a warrior (Galling). Goliath’s 
defiant call for the battle to be decided by the outcome of a 
duel with a warrior from the enemy's camp (1 Sam. 17:8-10) is 
quite rare. The most famous parallel to the battle of the cham- 
pions in 1 Samuel 17 is found in the third book of the Iliad, in 
which Paris fights Menelaus. The appearance of Goliath, and 
his boastful words struck terror into the poorly armed Isra- 
elite warriors. In contrast to his armed and experienced oppo- 
nent, David is armed only with courage, faith, and agility. But 
young *David manages to kill Goliath with a slingstone aimed 
at the Philistine’s forehead (ibid. 17:50). David's victory caused 
the rout of the Philistine army (17:51-53). Goliath’s head was 
brought to Jerusalem (17:54), an obvious anachronism given 
that Jerusalem was still a non-Israelite city. Goliath’s sword was 
hung up and kept in the temple at Nob (21:10; 22:10). *Ahim- 
elech the priest later returned the sword to David when he 
arrived at Nob in his flight from King Saul (21:10). In 11 Sam- 
uel 21:19 it is stated that Elhanan the Beth-Lehemite, one of 
David's captains, slew Goliath. This contradiction was noticed 
by the author of Chronicles, who attempted to resolve it by 
representing Elhanan as having killed “Lahmi, the brother of 
Goliath the Gittite” (I Chron. 20:5). Some scholars hold that 
Elhanan was David's original name, which was later changed 
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to David. It is more likely, though, that in the course of time 
Elhanan’s exploit was transferred to the more famous David. 
There are significant differences between the Hebrew version 
and the Septuagint. In addition, whereas the Goliath narra- 
tive depicts David as unskilled in battle (1 Sam. 17:39) and 
unknown to the king (1 Sam. 17:55-58), the previous chapter 
had already placed him in Saul’s court (1 Sam. 16:21-3) as the 
king’s armor bearer. A weak attempt at harmonization was 
made in 1 Samuel 17:15. Although the tale of David and Goli- 
ath is one of the best-known Bible stories, various linguistic, 
stylistic, and theological elements point to a post-exilic date 
for this tradition about David (Rofé). 


[Bustanay Oded / S. David Sperling (24 ed.)] 


In the Aggadah 

Goliath was related to his vanquisher David, being descended 
from Orpah, Ruth’s sister-in-law (Sot. 42b). Orpah was a 
woman of low character and morals, but as a reward for the 
40 steps which she took in following Naomi before leaving 
for Moab, Goliath was permitted to flaunt his strength for 
40 days before his downfall (Ruth R. 2:20). Goliath appeared 
“morning and evening,” when the Shema was to be recited, 
to make Israel omit this affirmation of faith (Sot. 42b). The 
name Goliath is interpreted allegorically as a reflection of ef- 
frontery (gillui panim) in profaning the name of God. He is 
described as “ish ha-beinayim” (“champion”) because he was 
built like a binyan (“building”; ibid.). “When David looked 
at Goliath and saw that he was a mighty man armed with all 
kinds of weapons, he said, “Who can prevail against such as 
he?’ But when David saw him reviling and blaspheming, he 
said: “Now I shall prevail against him, for there is no fear of 
God in him’” (Mid. Ps., 36:2). David cast upon him the evil 
eye and he was struck with leprosy which rooted him to the 
ground (Lev. R. 21:2). When he fell, an angel pressed his face 
into the ground, choking the mouth which had blasphemed 
God (ibid. 10:7). 


In Islam 

In connection with the war of *Saul, who is known as Talut 
in the Koran, Muhammad relates that a number of the people 
of Israel doubted whether they could overcome Jalit (Goli- 
ath) and his army. Allah however granted them courage and 
strength, and Da'id (see *David) killed Goliath (Sura 2:250-2). 
The details of the duel between David and Goliath are retold in 
the post-Koranic literature as they are stated in the Bible. Mus- 
lim legend relates that Jali was one of the kings of Canaan; 
this is linked to the legend that he came from the Amalekites- 
Berbers. Goliath is briefly mentioned in the Qasida, which is 
attributed to al-Samaw’al ibn ‘Adiya: “and on the misfortune 
of ‘Ifris when he rebelled against God and on Goliath when 
his fate caught up with him? According to J.W. (H.Z.) Hirsch- 
berg, the name ‘Tfris is similar in form to Idris-Iblis (Satan), 
which is a strange change of the Philistine name. However, it 
is possible that this is an allusion to the aggadah tracing Goli- 
ath’s descent from Orpah (see above). According to Horowitz 
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(see bibliography), the name Jaltit was influenced by the word 
galut, which Muhammad often heard in Medina. There is a 
spring in the valley of Jezreel (Israel) which is known to the 
Arabs as ‘Ayn Jalit (today En-Harod; cf. Judg. 7:1). 

For Goliath in the Arts see *David, In the Arts. 

[Haim Zew Hirschberg] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Yadin, The Art of Warfare in Biblical Lands, 
2 (1963), 265ff.; idem, in: Eretz Israel, 4 (1956), 68 ff.; Sukenik (Yadin), 
in: JPOS, 21 (1948), 114-6; de Vaux, in: Biblica, 40 (1959), 495-508 (Fr.); 
de Boer, in: oTs, 1 (1942), 78-104. IN THE AGGADAH: Ginzberg, Leg- 
ends, index. IN ISLAM: J.W. Hirschberg, Der Diwan des As-Samaual 
ibn ‘Aduja... (1931), 2, 61; EIS*, 2 (1965), 406 s.v. Djalit, incl. bibl; J. 
Horovitz, Koranische Untersuchungen (1926), 106. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
Puy: K. Galling, in: vrsup, 15 (1966), 150-69; A. Rofé, in: J. Neusner 
et al. (eds.), Judaic Perspectives on Ancient Israel (1987), 117-51; C. Eh- 
rlich, in: ABD, 2:1073-74; S. Bar-Efrat, 1 Samuel (1996), 219-36. 


GOLINKIN, DAVID (1955- ), Conservative rabbi, leader, 
and posek (halakhic authority), was born and raised in Ar- 
lington, Virginia. After moving to Israel in 1972, he earned 
a B.A. in Jewish History and two teaching certificates from 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem. He then received an M.A., 
rabbinical ordination, and a Ph.D. in Talmud from the *Jew- 
ish Theological Seminary (jTs) in New York where he taught 
Talmud from 1980-82. 

Upon returning to Israel in 1982, he taught Talmud and 
Jewish Law at Neve Schechter, the Jerusalem branch of jTs, 
until 1990. In 1987, he began to teach Jewish Law at the Semi- 
nary of Judaic Studies (later renamed the *Schechter Institute 
of Jewish Studies) which was founded in 1984 in order to train 
Israeli Conservative/Masorti rabbis. After serving as assistant 
dean and then dean of the Schechter Institute beginning in 
1990, he was chosen as president in 2000. 

Golinkin played a large part in the growth of the Schech- 
ter Institute during those years, as it grew rapidly from a small 
rabbinical school into four amutot (non-profits): the Schech- 
ter Institute of Jewish Studies, an accredited Israeli graduate 
school; the Schechter Rabbinical Seminary for Israelis and 
for visiting Conservative rabbinical students from jTs, the 
*University of Judaism, and the *Seminario Rabinico Lati- 
noamericano; the TALI Education Fund which provides en- 
riched Jewish education to 25,000 Israeli children in 140 TALI 
schools and pre-schools; and Midreshet Yerushalayim which 
teaches Jewish studies to Russian immigrants in Israel and to 
Jews in Ukraine and Hungary. Golinkin stated that his dream 
is to provide every Israeli and Eastern European Jew with a 
Jewish education. 

Golinkin has published widely in various fields of Jew- 
ish studies. He is the author or editor of 31 books and almost 
200 articles including Rediscovering the Art of Jewish Prayer 
(1997); Ginzei Rosh Hashanah: Manuscripts of Bavli Rosh Ha- 
shanah from the Cairo Genizah (2000); Megillat Hashoah, a 
liturgy for Yom Hashoah (2003); Insight Israel: The View from 
Schechter (2003); and works by Theodore *Friedman, Gershon 
*Levi, and Hayyim *Kieval. 
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Golinkin, however, is known primarily as one of the lead- 
ing posekim in the worldwide Conservative/Masorti move- 
ment. He served on the Vaad Halakhah (Law Committee) of 
the Rabbinical Assembly of Israel from its inception in 1985 
and has served as its chair for most of those years. Golinkin 
authored many of the responsa published by the Vaad and 
edited volumes 4-6. 

Golinkin also authored a column entitled “Responsa” 
which appeared in Moment magazine from 1990-96. Those 
responsa were collected in Responsa in a Moment (2000). 

Golinkin felt that it was very important to publish or re- 
publish Conservative responsa. To that end, he published An 
Index of Conservative Responsa and Practical Halakhic Stud- 
ies 1917-1990 (1992); The Responsa of Professor Louis Ginzberg 
(1996); Proceedings of the Committee on Jewish Law and Stan- 
dards of the Conservative Movement 1927-1970 (1997); and Re- 
sponsa and Halakhic Studies by Rabbi Isaac Klein (2005). He 
also founded the Institute of Applied Halakhah at the Schech- 
ter Institute in 1996 in order to publish a library of halakhic 
works in various languages for the worldwide Conservative/ 
Masorti movement. 

Golinkin viewed the status of women in Jewish law as 
one of the main halakhic challenges of our time. He there- 
fore devoted many responsa to this topic and helped found 
the Center for Women in Jewish Law at the Schechter Insti- 
tute in 1999. In that capacity, Golinkin authored The Status of 
Women in Jewish Law: Responsa (2001) and edited The Jewish 
Law Watch (2000-03), To Learn and To Teach (2004ff.), and 
Zaakat Dalot: Halakhic Solutions for the Agunot of our Time 
(2006), all of which were published by the Center. 

Golinkin’s responsa and halakhic studies are known for 
their thoroughness, examining all sides of every issue using 
a wide range of talmudic, medieval, and modern sources. In 
Halakhah for Our Time: A Conservative Approach to Jewish 
Law (1991), Golinkin maintains that there are six characteris- 
tics of Conservative responsa, including preference for a kula 
(leniency) over a humra (stringency), the use of a historic-sci- 
entific approach, and an emphasis on the ethical component 
in Jewish law. Golinkin is firmly committed to the halakhic 
tradition but allows for change and flexibility in Jewish law, 
provided that such change is well-grounded in talmudic and 
halakhic sources. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Adler, The Jerusalem Post (November 10, 
2000), B12; S. Berkovic, The Jerusalem Post (May 3, 2002), B12; R. 
Brody, QR xc1i/1-2 (July-October 2001), 182-184; D. Ellenson, Be- 
tween Tradition and Culture (1994), 101-114; Sh. Freedman, In the Ser- 
vice of God (1995), 61-73; M.Z. Fuchs, Madaei ha-Yahadut 40 (5760), 
211-215; M.S. Geller, Conservative Judaism, 55:4 (Summer 2003), 
92-93; G. Lichtman, In Jerusalem (October 6, 2000), 4; Sh. L. Sap- 
pir, 7Ts Magazine, 10:2 (Winter 2001), 16-17; Y. Sheleg, Haaretz (July 
7, 2000), B7; Z. Zohar, Tarbiz, 68:2 (5759), 303-308; idem, Nashim, 7 


(2004), 240-246. 
[Monique Susskind Goldberg (24 ed.)] 


GOLINKIN, MORDECAI (1875-1963), conductor and pi- 
oneer of opera in Israel. Golinkin was born in Izluchistaya 
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in the Ukrainian province of Kherson and as a boy sang in 
the choir of Phinehas *Minkowsky. In 1918 he became con- 
ductor at the Maryinsky Opera Theater in Petrograd. He 
conceived the idea of establishing an Opera in Palestine and 
gave a concert with the singer Chaliapin to raise funds for 
the project on which he published a pamphlet in 1920. In 
1923 Golinkin immigrated to Palestine and in July of that 
year staged a performance in Hebrew of La Traviata, with lo- 
cal and guest singers, in Tel Aviv. His company, the Palestine 
Opera, gave intermittent opera performances until 1948, when 
he became conductor of the Israel Opera, a post he held until 
1953. Golinkin’s writings include The Temple of Art (1927, He- 
brew and English), a volume of memoirs Me-Heikhalei Yefet 
le-Oholei Shem (“From the Palaces of Japheth to the Tents of 
Shem,’ 1947), and Ha-Historyah ba-Opera (“History in the 
Opera,’ 1961). 

[Yemima Gottlieb] 


GOLINKIN, MORDECHAI YAAKOV (1884-1974), Ortho- 
dox rabbi, religious Zionist, av bet din. Born in the Kherson 
district of Ukraine and orphaned at a young age, Golinkin 
studied in the Lithuanian yeshivot of Lomza, Tiktin, and Lida, 
where he was called “the Khersoner Ilui” (prodigy). He was 
ordained in 1904 by Rabbi Mordechai (Slonimer) Oshminer 
and Rabbi Binyamin Zeev Zakheim of Yekaterinoslav. 

In 1913 he published a book of sermons (Derashot Harim, 
Jerusalem, 20017). He then became the av bet vin and de facto 
chief rabbi of Zhitomir, capital of the Volyn (Volhynia) district 
of Ukraine where he developed a youth organization called 
Tiferet Bakhurim for 1,200 young men. Golinkin developed 
a good relationship with the governor of Volyn. As a result, 
Golinkin persuaded him to exempt from the Russian draft the 
yeshivah students of Novaredok who had fled to Zhitomir and 
he also prevented a blood libel in Zhitomir at the time of the 
*Beilis blood libel in Kiev in the fall of 1913. 

After the February Revolution of 1917, Golinkin and 
Rabbi Solomon *Aronson of Kiev (later of Tel Aviv) and Rabbi 
Judah Leib *Zirelson of Kishinev formed Ahdut, which pro- 
claimed the religious and cultural rights of the Jews of Rus- 
sia. After the October Revolution of 1917 and the subsequent 
pogroms of *Petlyura, Golinkin and his family fled to Vilna, 
where he worked at a number of Jewish institutions. Golinkin 
served as rabbi of Dokshitz near Vilna, where he founded a 
Yavneh religious Zionist day school and traveled to other cit- 
ies to found Yavneh schools. From 1936 to 1939 he served as 
chief rabbi and av bet din of the Free State of Danzig, where 
he supervised the kashrut on the many ships embarking from 
Danzig and Gdynia. Since the Nazis forbade kosher slaughter, 
he arranged shehitah in the Polish town of Ossawa. After most 
of the Jews of Danzig fled before the Holocaust, Golinkin es- 
caped to the United States in 1939, where he served as rabbi 
of Worcester, Massachusetts, until his death. 

In October 1943, Golinkin participated in the historic 
March on Washington demanding action to save the Jews of 
Europe. 
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Golinkin also served as av bet din of the Orthodox Rab- 
binical Court of Justice of the Associated Synagogues of Mas- 
sachusetts for over two decades, presiding over cases of na- 
tional prominence. In 1969-1970, the Boston bet din spent 10 
months studying the subject of civil disobedience and con- 
scientious objection in light of the Vietnam War. In January 
1970, it issued a 54-page responsum to the seven major ques- 
tions. The Boston bet din showed that a rabbinic court could 
function as an activist court, which could go way beyond the 
domain of family matters. 

Golinkin’s son Rabbi Noah *Golinkin, a Conservative 
rabbi, was an activist during the Holocaust and a prominent 
Hebrew educator in North America. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Medoff, The Jewish Chronicle (of Worces- 
ter), 77:20 (Sept. 25, 2003), 1, 21; A.Z. Rand (ed.), Toledot Anshei Shem 
(1950), 8; R. Gelmis, Look Magazine (April 1, 1969), 69; H. Levine and 
L. Harmon, The Death of an American Jewish Community (1992), 
184-193; Newsweek (April 17, 1972), 54-55; I.M. Schaeffer, The National 
Jewish Monthly, 89:3 (November 1974), 28-38. 


[David Golinkin (274 ed.)] 


GOLINKIN, NOAH (1914-2003), U.S. rabbi. After studying 
at various yeshivot and earning a law degree in Vilna, Noah 
Golinkin emigrated from his native Poland to the United 
States in 1938. He earned a master’s degree in American history 
at Clark University before enrolling as a rabbinical student at 
the Jewish Theological Seminary in New York City. 

In late 1942, Golinkin and fellow jTs students Jerome 
Lipnick and Moshe “Buddy” Sachs, Golinkin established 
the “European Committee of the Student Body of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary,’ to publicize the plight of Europe's Jews. 
Their first public program was a Jewish-Christian inter-semi- 
nary conference on European Jewry, in February 1943. Sev- 
eral hundred students and faculty, including representatives 
of eleven Christian seminaries, attended the sessions, which 
alternated between jTs and the nearby Union Theological 
Seminary. Speakers included prominent Jewish and Christian 
leaders and relief experts. 

In a series of letters and articles in the spring of 1943, 
Golinkin and his colleagues took American Jewry to task for 
not actively pressing the Roosevelt administration to rescue 
Jews from Hitler. Their words of rebuke made a strong im- 
pression on the Synagogue Council of America, the national 
umbrella group for Orthodox, Conservative, and Reform 
synagogues. Shortly after meeting with Golinkin, Lipnick, 
and Sachs, the Synagogue Council established an emergency 
committee to raise Jewish and Christian awareness of the Nazi 
genocide and urge Allied intervention. 

Closely following suggestions made by the students, the 
Synagogue Council undertook a nationwide campaign to co- 
incide with the traditional seven weeks of semi-mourning be- 
tween Passover and Shavuot. Numerous synagogues adopted 
the proposals to recite special prayers for European Jewry, 
limit “occasions of amusement,” observe partial fast days 
and moments of silence, write letters to political officials and 
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Christian religious leaders, hold memorial rallies, and wear 
black armbands. 

The rallies, held around the country on May 2, 1943, in 
many instances were jointly sponsored by Reform, Conserva- 
tive, and Orthodox rabbis. The Federal Council of Churches 
organized memorial assemblies at churches in a number of cit- 
ies on the same day, although Christian participation overall 
was modest. The gatherings received significant media cov- 
erage and increased public awareness of the Nazi slaughter of 
European Jewry. 

After the war, Golinkin held pulpits in Virginia, Mary- 
land, and elsewhere, and was the founding director of the 
Board of Jewish Education of Greater Washington, D.c. Fear- 
ing that the Hebrew language would become as little known 
to American Jews as Latin is to most Catholics, Golinkin cre- 
ated the Hebrew Literacy Campaign in 1963. In twelve weeks, 
every adult in the synagogue could read the prayer book, and 
the synagogue won the Solomon Schechter Award. He later 
expanded his efforts and convinced the National Federation of 
Jewish Men's Clubs to adopt the program. Golinkin’s textbook 
Shalom Aleichem (1978) has sold over 100,000 copies, and the 
1981 sequel, Ein Keloheinu, which teaches the Shabbat morn- 
ing service, has been translated into Russian and Hungarian. 
His 1987 book, While Standing on One Foot, used in conjunc- 
tion with a program he called the Hebrew Reading Marathon, 
teaches adults how to read Hebrew in one day. This book has 
been used by over 700 synagogues in 45 states, Canada, and 
Australia. It is estimated that more than 150,000 Jewish adults 
have learned how to read Hebrew in the two Golinkin pro- 
grams since the 1960s. 

Golinkin was also the originator, in 1989, of the custom, 
observed by a number of synagogues and Jewish organiza- 
tions, to plant yellow tulips on Holocaust Remembrance Day 
as a reminder of the yellow star that Jews were forced by the 
Nazis to wear on their clothing. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Golinkin et al, “The Holocaust Period,” 
in: The Reconstructionist, 9:2 (March 5, 1943), 19-21; R. Medoff, in: 
Holocaust and Genocide Studies, 11:2 (Fall 1997); N. Golinkin, “The 
Hebrew Programs” in: Proceedings of the Rabbinical Assembly, 39 
(1977), 62-67; 41 (1979), 193-196; 49 (1987), 226-230; The Washington 
Post (March 8, 2003), B7; D. Golinkin, Insight Israel: The View from 
Schechter (2003), 157-67. 


°GOLITSYN, COUNT NIKOLAI NIKOLAYEVICH (1836- 
1893), Russian author and government official. While holding 
governmental positions in the *Pale of Settlement, and as 
editor of the semiofficial newspaper Varshavskiy Dnevnik, 
Golitsyn undertook an inquiry into the Jewish problem in 
Russia. He wrote studies and articles on the subject with an 
anti-Jewish approach during the 1870s, achieving the rep-uta- 
tion among upper government circles of being an expert on 
the Jewish problem, and in 1883 was appointed by the min- 
istry of the interior a member of the “High Commission for 
the Revision of the Current Laws Concerning the Jews” (the 
Von Pahlen Commission). In this connection, Golitsyn pre- 
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pared a series of studies and memoranda, the most important 
of which was Istoriya russkogo zakonodatelstva o yevreyakh 
1649-1825 gg. (“History of Russian Legis-lation Concerning 
the Jews 1649-1825”). The book, of 1,116 pages, provides an 
abundance of documents drawn from archives and is there- 
fore of value. It was published in 1886 in 300 copies. Despite 
his anti-Jewish outlook, Golitsyn agreed with the conclusions 
of the Commission which recommended the gradual aboli- 
tion of the restrictions against the Jews (1888). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: YE, 6 (c. 1910), 623; Dubnow, Hist Russ, 1 
(1916), 392ff.; 2 (1918), 74 ff; I. Levitats, Jewish Community in Russia, 


1772-1844 (1943), 91, 102-4. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


GOLL, CLAIRE (1891-1977), German writer, journalist, 
and translator. Goll was born Clarisse Liliane Aischmann in 
Nuremberg into a strict family. In 1911, after the suicide of her 
brother and because of the mental disorder of her mother, she 
left her family and married the publisher Heinrich Studer. Her 
first publications, Mitwelt (1918), an anthology of poems, and 
her narratives Die Frauen erwachen (1918), were influenced by 
her family tragedies and focused on the suffering and morti- 
fied human being. Her texts are also committed to pacifism 
and can be classed as expressionistic. In the late 1910s Goll 
studied philosophy at the University of Geneva, broke up 
with her husband, and had a love affair with Rainer Maria 
Rilke. The correspondence between Rilke and Goll was pub- 
lished under the title Ich sehne mich sehr nach deinen blauen 
Briefen (2000). This exchange of letters contains seven poems 
in French from Rilke that were published as Verges in the jour- 
nal Nouvelle Revue Francaise and the forgotten manuscript 
Gefuehle from Claire Goll. 

In 1921 Goll married Yvan *Goll. With him she partici- 
pated in the Dadaist meetings in Zurich and later invited Sur- 
realists to their apartment in Paris. In 1927 Goll published Eine 
Deutsche in Paris (1927), which deals with the life and failure 
of a woman in Paris in the late 1920s. Her novel Arsenik (1932) 
also emphasizes the life of a woman around this period of 
time caught between love, failure, jealousy, and murder. Her 
own life with Yvan Goll was marked by a volatile relation- 
ship which both worked through in their Poémes damours 
(1925), Poémes de la jalousie (1926), and Poémes de la vie et 
de la mort (1926). Most of Goll’s texts had been written orig- 
inally in French and translated by Goll herself. In 1939 Goll 
immigrated to the United States, returning in 1947 to Paris, 
where Yvan Goll died. After his death Goll became a dispu- 
tatious editor of her husband's works and published her au- 
tobiography, Ich verzeihe keinem: Eine literarische Chronique 
scandaleuse unserer Zeit (1976). In 1953 she confronted Paul 
*Celan with the accusation of plagiarism, claiming that Celan 
had copied from Yvan Goll’s Traumkraut. Her own novels Der 
gestohlene Himmel (1962) and Traumtdnzerin (1971) went un- 
noticed. They link up with her early writings narrating her 
childhood and youth. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Pleiner, Du uebtest mit mir das feuer- 
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feste Lied: Eros und Intertextualitat bei Claire und Iwan Goll (1999); 
V. Mahlow, Die Liebe, die uns immer zur Hemmung wurde: weibli- 
che Identitatsproblematik zwischen Expressionismus und Neuer Sach- 
lichkeit am Beispiel der Prosa Claire Golls (1996); E. Robertson (ed.), 
Yvan Goll-Claire Goll: Texts and Contexts (1997). 


[Ann-Kristin Koch (2™ ed.)] 


GOLL, YVAN (Isaac Lang; 1891-1950), Franco-German 
poet and author. Born in Saint-Dié des Vosges, Goll studied 
law at the universities of Strasbourg and Paris. Even though 
French was his native language he at first wrote in German. 
Under the nom de plume Iwan Lazang he made his debut with 
Lothringische Volkslieder (1912). Two years later his collection 
of poems Der Panamakanal (1914) was published and owed 
some of its material to the expressionist circles he belonged 
to. With the beginning of World War 1 Goll as a committed 
pacifist moved to Switzerland, where he continued his stud- 
ies in Lausanne and he kept company with Romain Rolland, 
Stefan *Zweig, Hermann Hesse, Franz *Werfel, and René 
Schickele. His sympathies transcended political boundaries, 
and he followed his Requiem pour les morts de l'Europe (1916) 
with a German version, Requiem fuer die Gefallenen von Eu- 
ropa (1917). Der Torso (1918) is a collection of poems that dis- 
play Goll’s pacifist beliefs and are written in an expressionist 
style. Not only could he share his pacifist ideas with like- 
minded intellectuals but he also met Dadaists like Hans Arp 
and Tristan *Tzara, who influenced his writings and later led 
to the publication of two essays portraying Arp: “Der Homer 
unserer Zeit” (1927) and “Aus dem Leben eines Genies” (1932). 
After World War 1 Goll published articles and poems in left- 
wing journals on political themes, such as the revolution in 
Die letzten Tage von Berlin (1919) and social inequity in the 
poems of Die Unterwelt (1919). In 1919 Goll settled in Paris, 
where he married the writer Claire Aischmann (see preceding 
entry). He soon turned away from expressionism, criticizing 
its political ineffectiveness and its tendency to sentimentality 
in his essay “Der Expressionismus stirbt” (1921). Goll became 
interested in surrealism and in 1924 established the magazine 
Surréalisme. He also published poems in Der Eiffelturm (1924) 
which took on the main characteristics of this literary move- 
ment, such as montage and the imitation of visual signs and 
the rapidity of film. 

During the time in Paris Goll became a friend of James 
Joyce and Stefan *Zweig and published the first German trans- 
lation of Joyce's novel Ulysses. Until 1925 he continued to write 
in German, his books including Das Herz des Feindes (1920), 
and the drama Der Stall des Augias (1924). Together with his 
wife, Goll published three anthologies of French verse: Poé- 
mes damour (1925), Poémes de jalousie (1926), and Poémes de 
la vie et de la mort (1926). In the 1930s Goll was friendly with 
the Austrian lyricist Paula Ludwig, resulting in the Chansons 
malaises (1934). Goll started writing his novels in the late 1920s 
and focused on social problems. Le Microbe de l’Or (1927), for 
example, can be read as a coming to terms with his family. In 
Die Eurokokke (1928) and Der Mitropder (1928) Goll sketches 
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the decay of European culture and modernity per se. Espe- 
cially Sodome et Berlin (1929) is a sharply etched caricature of 
civil society in Berlin. 

Jewish themes constantly recur in the rich and complex 
work of this cosmopolitan poet. Prominent among them are 
loneliness, eternal wandering between two worlds and three 
languages, the haunting presence of poverty, war, and death, 
and the search for salvation in occult and kabbalistic specu- 
lation. The figures of Job and of the *Wandering Jew merge 
with the homeless poet himself in a major verse collection La 
Chanson de Jean sans Terre (3 vols., 1936-39), where the only 
certainty in a foundering universe is total annihilation. In 
1939 Goll and his wife fled to the U.S. While they were living 
in New York he published the literary magazine, Hémispheres, 
and a volume of English poems, Fruit from Saturn (1946), as a 
literary response to the dropping of the atomic bomb on Hi- 
roshima. In 1947 Goll and his wife returned to Paris, where 
he struggled with leukemia. On his sickbed Goll reverted to 
writing in German. Two volumes of poetry appeared after 
his death: Traumkraut (1951), a collection of poems dealing 
with his experience of illness and death, and Neila (1954). Two 
other posthumous works were Abendgesang (1954) and a play, 
Melusine (1956). Other late works of Yvan Goll are Le Char 
Triomphal de l’'Antimoine (1949), Les Géorgiques parisiennes 
(1951), and Les Cercles magiques (1951). His scattered publica- 
tions were collected by his widow in Dichtungen: Lyrik, Prosa, 
Drama (1960) and also in a collection of poems in Yvan Goll: 
100 Gedichte (2003). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Goll, in: Europe 899 (2004); C. 
Pleiner, “Du uebtest mit mir das feuerfeste Lied”: Eros und Intertex- 
tualitaet bei Claire und Iwan Goll (1999); H. Schmidt, Art mondial: 
Formen der Internationalitat bei Yvan Goll (1999); M. Mueller-Len- 
trodt, Poetik fuer eine brennende Welt: Zonen der Poetik Yvan Golls im 
Kontext der europaeischen Avantgarde (1997); M. Knauf, Yvan Goll: ein 
Intellektueller zwischen zwei Laendern und zwei Avantgarden (1996); 
J. Phillips, Yvan Goll and Bilingual Poetry (1984). 


[Claude (Andre) Vigee / Ann-Kristin Koch (2™4 ed.)] 


GOLLANCZ, SIR HERMANN (1852-1930), rabbi and 
teacher. Gollancz was born in Bremen and was the brother of 
Sir Israel *Gollancz. He officiated at the Bayswater Synagogue 
(1892-1923) and taught Hebrew at University College, London 
(1902-24). In 1897, when he received the rabbinic diploma on 
the Continent from three Galician rabbis, he became the cen- 
ter of a controversy over whether the rabbinic title should be 
a recognized qualification for the Anglo-Jewish clergy with 
the ultimate result that the title was so recognized. Gollancz 
published a number of critical editions and translations from 
Hebrew, Aramaic, and Syriac, including a Hebrew and Eng- 
lish edition of Sefer Mafteah Shelomo (1914) and also of Joseph 
Kimhi’s Shekel ha-Kodesh (1919). Hermann was the first Eng- 
lish rabbi to receive a knighthood (1923). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loewe, in: DNB (1922-1930), 350-1; H. 
Gollancz, Personalia (includes bibliography); P.H. Emden, Jews of 


Britain (1943), 123-5. cearnen 
ecil Rot 
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GOLLANCZ, SIR ISRAEL (1864-1930), English literary 
scholar. Gollancz, son of the Rev. Samuel Marcus Gollancz, 
minister of the Hambro Synagogue in London and a brother of 
Rabbi Sir Hermann *Gollancz, was lecturer in English at Uni- 
versity College, London (1892-95), and then at Cambridge. In 
1903 he was appointed professor of English at King’s College, 
London. An outstanding Shakespearean scholar, Gollancz 
also made important contributions to the study of early Eng- 
lish literature and philology. His works include an edition 
and translation of the 14'*-century alliterative poem, Pearl 
(1891), an edition of Marlowe's Dr. Faustus (1897), The Sources 
of Hamlet (1926), and The Caedmon ms of Anglo-Saxon Bibli- 
cal Poetry... (1927). He was also general editor of the Temple 
Classics and of the highly successful Temple Shakespeare. 
Gollancz did not confine his activities to the area of English 
literature. In 1902 he helped to found the British Academy, of 
which he remained secretary until his death. In this capacity 
he was instrumental in establishing the British School of Ar- 
chaeology in Jerusalem in 1920. He was knighted in 1919. He 
took an interest in Jewish affairs, especially in the training of 
rabbis. He also served on the council of Jews’ College, Lon- 
don, for some years. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 
[Harold Harel Fisch] 


GOLLANCZ, SIR VICTOR (1893-1967), English publisher 
and author. The grandson of a hazzan and nephew of Rabbi Sir 
Hermann *Gollancz and Sir Israel *Gollancz, Victor Gollancz 
early rejected his family’s religious Orthodoxy and all mid- 
dle-class conservatism. Appalled by poverty and suffering, 
he sought to combat these ills through socialism and, later, 
pacifism. While an undergraduate at Oxford, he took a brief 
interest in Liberal Judaism, but was increasingly drawn to 
Christianity, although he never formally converted. After a 
period as a classics teacher, Gollancz entered publishing, and 
in 1928 founded his own publishing house. In 1936, together 
with John Strachey and Harold *Laski, he established the Left 
Book Club, whose aim was to expose Nazism and to “halt Hit- 
ler with war.” Their success in providing informative books 
at low cost was a remarkable feat of political publishing. The 
club, which became a nationwide social and political move- 
ment, had some 60,000 members at its peak, but did not sur- 
vive the Nazi-Soviet pact of 1939, which for Gollancz was an 
intolerable betrayal. 

During World War 11 Gollancz was one of the founders 
and leading members of the National Committee for Rescue 
from Nazi Terror, an organization which tried to save some 
of Hitler’s victims, and was one of the first people in Britain to 
understand and internalize the horrors of the Holocaust. Later 
he sponsored other humanitarian causes, such as the “Save Eu- 
rope Now” campaign to alleviate starvation in Germany in the 
post-World War 11 period, the Association for World Peace 
(later known as “War on Want”), and the British campaign 
against capital punishment. Although from 1945 onward he 
fought the Palestine policy of British foreign secretary Ernest 
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Bevin and endeavored to secure the admission of Jewish ref- 
ugees to Palestine, Gollancz behaved characteristically when 
he headed an organization for relief work for the Arabs dur- 
ing Israel's War of Independence and later for Arab refugees 
in the Gaza Strip. He advocated reconciliation between Jews 
and Germans and between Jews and Arabs. At the same time 
he was on the board of governors of the Hebrew University in 
Jerusalem from 1952 to 1964. 

A bon vivant with mystical longings, a successful busi- 
nessman who opposed capitalism, an idealist tortured by a 
guilt complex, Gollancz wrote on many subjects. His books 
include The Brown Book of the Hitler Terror (1933); a transla- 
tion (1943) of Why I Am A Jew by Edmond *Fleg; two autobio- 
graphical works addressed to his grandson, My Dear Timothy 
(1952) and More for Timothy (1953); The Case of Adolf Eich- 
mann (1961), which expressed his total opposition to the trial 
of the Nazi criminal; and several religious anthologies and 
essays on music. He was knighted in 1965. Some of his views 
were considered bizarre by many Jews. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; DBB, II, 591-95; R.D. 
Edwards, Victor Gollancz: A Biography (1987); S. Hodges, Gollancz: 
The Story of a Publishing House (1978); P. Duff, Left, Left, Left (1971); 
W.D. Rubinstein, Great Britain, 266-67, index. 


[Renee Winegarten] 


GOLLER, IZAK (1891-1939), English author and rabbi. Born 
in Lithuania, Goller was taken to England as a child. He served 
congregations in Manchester, London, and finally the Hope 
Place Synagogue in Liverpool, where his advanced social views 
and outspoken addresses led to his dismissal in 1926. With 
characteristic defiance, Goller subsequently reestablished him- 
self in the Young Israel (Zionist) Synagogue in Liverpool. His 
verse collection, The Passionate Jew and Cobbles of the God- 
Road (1923), violently denounced the atrocities committed 
against the Jews of Eastern Europe after World War 1. It was 
followed by A Jew Speaks! (1926), a book of poetry and prose 
which, like many of Goller’s subsequent publications, was il- 
lustrated with the author's original “cartoons.” Goller’s novel, 
‘The Five Books of Mr. Moses (1929), was dramatized as Cohen 
and Son (1937), a Jewish mystery play in “three acts, ten scenes, 
and a melody,’ and first performed in London in 1932. Other 
plays on Jewish themes were Judah and Tamar, Modin Women, 
and A Purim Night’s Dream (all in 1931), and ‘The Scroll of Lot’s 
Wife (1937). A statement of his faith as a Jew was contained in 
First Chapter - A Summary of the History of My People from 
Abraham of Ur to Herzl of Budapest (1936). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Temkin, in: jc (June 30, 1939); G.E. Silver- 
man, in: Liverpool Jewish Gazette (June 24, 1960); idem, in: Niv ha- 
Midrashiyyah (Spring 1970), 74-81, English section. 

[Godfrey Edmond Silverman] 


GOLLUE, ELEAZAR (d. 1389), courtier and agent of the royal 
family of Aragon; member of a prominent Saragossa family. 
In 1376 he was permitted to carry arms and exempted from 
wearing the Jewish *badge. From 1383 he served as agent of 
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the infante John, son of Pedro 1v of Aragon, and of his wife 
Violante. After John ascended the throne in 1387 Golluf served 
as “chief agent of the queen” - in fact her chief treasurer - a 
position that had not been held by a Jew in Aragon for a cen- 
tury. His ledgers are not preserved, and may have been inten- 
tionally destroyed even before the end of the Middle Ages. A 
devoted Jew, Golluf’s activities in Jewish affairs extended be- 
yond his own community. After Golluf’s death, his son IsAAC 
converted to Christianity, first obtaining the king’s promise 
that he should nevertheless inherit his father’s property. His 
name as a Christian was Juan Sanchez de Calatayud. He was 
the grandfather of Gabriel *Sanchez, a leading official during 
the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella and a supporter of Chris- 
topher Columbus. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, index, s.v. Alazar Golluf; Baer, 
Urkunden, 1 (1929), 610-6; M. Serrano y Sanz, Origenes de la domi- 
nacion espanola en America, 1 (1918), 138, 502f.; Léz de Meneses, in: 
Sefarad, 14 (1954), 110. 


GOLOBOFF, GERARDO MARIO (1939 _), writer and lit- 
erary critic. Born in Carlos Casares, one of the agricultural 
colonies established by the Jewish Colonization Association 
in Argentina, Goloboff was formally trained as a lawyer but 
dedicated his life to literature. He wrote books on renowned 
Argentine authors such as Roberto Arlt, Jorge Luis Borges, 
and Julio Cortazar. He taught literature for almost 20 years 
in France. He later resided in Argentina. 

Goloboff’s first book was Entre la diaspora y octubre 
(1966), a collection of poetry. It was followed by the novel 
Caballos por el fondo de los ojos (1976), published the same 
year that the military coup détat occurred. He is best known 
for his trilogy of novels that takes place in the fictional town 
of Algarrobos: El criador de palomas (1988), La luna que cae 
(1989), and El sofiador de Smith (1990). Together the novels 
recreate, to a certain extent, the author’s own experience grow- 
ing up in the countryside. Goloboff manages to insert Jewish 
specificity into a long tradition of literary myth-making begun 
in the 19 century that arises from the Pampa, mainly in the 
form of gauchesque literature. The novels have been widely 
praised for the author's lyrical style of story-telling that com- 
bine biblical imagery with the allegorical representation of Ar- 
gentine socio-historical reality, while at the same time weav- 
ing a mystery for the main character, E] Pibe, to unravel in an 
attempt to uncover his past. Although his most recent novel, 
Comuna Verdad (1995), also takes place in Algarrobos it is not 
part of the aforementioned trilogy. This fifth novel is based 
more strictly on historical circumstances and events, namely 
the formation of an agricultural commune by an anarchist 
group of primarily immigrant origins. Nevertheless, all four 
of these last titles are gathered together in English translation 
under the title The Algarrobos Quartet (2002). 


[Darrell B. Lockhart (2™4 ed.)] 


GOLODNY, MIKHAIL (Mikhail Semyonovich Epshtein; 
1903-1949), Russian poet. Golodny was first inspired by the 
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heroism of the civil war and wrote verse distinguished for its 
simplicity and song-like quality. His World War 11 collections 
include Pesni i ballady Otechestvennoy voyny (“Songs and Bal- 
lads of... War,’ 1942) and Stikhi ob Ukraine (“Poems about the 
Ukraine,” 1942). Golodny’s Stikhi, ballady, pesni (“Poems, Bal- 
lads, Songs”) appeared in 1952. 


GOLOMB, ABRAHAM (1888-1982), Yiddish writer and 
educator. Born in Lithuania, Golomb studied at yeshivot and 
at the University of Kiev. In 1921-31 he directed the Yiddish 
Teachers’ Seminary in Vilna. He settled as a teacher in Pales- 
tine (1932), before moving to Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada, 
(1938) to become the principal of the Peretz School, to Mex- 
ico City (1944) to head Yiddish schools there, and finally to 
Los Angeles (1964-82). In his hundreds of articles and many 
books he expounded his ideology of “Integral Jewishness,” 
which includes the language, festivals, religious observances, 
family relationships, and ideals of the Jews, which collective 
experience he deemed essential for the continued existence of 
the Jewish people. Like Simon *Dubnow and *Ahad Ha-Am, 
Golomb stressed the need for retaining Jewish distinctiveness 
in the Diaspora, holding that this will remain a continuing fact 
of Jewish historic life, no matter how much the Jewish center 
in Israel grows. Golomb called for maximum efforts to retain 
both Yiddish and Hebrew as national languages of the Jewish 
people. Diaspora communities which were giving up Yiddish 
were becoming fossilized and fragmented into the scattered 
dying remnants of a people. He advocated the canonization of 
the finest works of Yiddish literature, as had been done with 
earlier holy works in Hebrew. Golomb enriched the Yiddish 
vocabulary of science and psychology and supplemented his 
theoretical discourses with practical classroom texts. His se- 
lected works Geklibene Shriftn (“Selected Works”) appeared 
in six volumes (1945-48). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 1 (1926), 464-6; S. Ka- 
han, Literarische un Zhurnalistische Fartseykhnungen (1961), 259-62. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Soxberger, in: G. Estraikh and M. Kru- 
tikov (eds.), Yiddish and the Left (2001), 195-207. 


[Sol Liptzin / Gennady Estraikh (2"¢ ed.)] 


GOLOMB, ELIYAHU (1893-1945), leader of Jewish defense 
in Palestine and main architect of the *Haganah. Born in 
Volkovysk, Belorussia, Golomb went to Erez Israel in 1909 and 
was a pupil in the Herzlia High School's first graduating class 
of 1913. He organized his fellow graduates into the Histadrut 
Mezumzemet (approximately “The Inner Circle”) for agricul- 
tural training, service in Jewish settlements, and the realiza- 
tion of Zionist ideals, and himself went to train at *Deganyah. 
At the outbreak of World War 1 he opposed the enlistment of 
young Jews as officers in the Turkish Army and insisted on 
the formation of an independent Jewish defense force. In 1918 
Golomb was a founder and leading member of the movement 
to encourage volunteers for the *Jewish Legion, in which he 
served as a corporal. He hoped that the Legion would form 
the basis for a permanent official Jewish militia. While serv- 
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ing in the army, he became friendly with Berl *Katznelson 
and joined the *Ahdut ha-Avodah Party upon its foundation 
in 1919. After his demobilization he became a member of the 
committee to organize the Haganah and was active in dis- 
patching aid to the defenders of *Tel Hai (1920). 

In contrast to the *Ha-Shomer policy, Golomb realized 
that Jewish defense was a matter for the Jewish population at 
large, and not the concern of an elite of fighters. He success- 
fully propagated this idea among the leaders of the yishuv. 
From 1921 Golomb was a member of the Haganah Commit- 
tee of the *Histadrut and, in 1922, was sent abroad to purchase 
arms; he was arrested by the Vienna police in July of that year. 
He purchased arms and organized pioneering youth in Europe 
until 1924. In 1931 he was one of the three representatives of 
the Histadrut in the Mifkadah ha-Arzit, the parity National 
Command of the Haganah. 

Golomb regarded the Haganah as the arm of the nation 
and of the Zionist Movement and thus brought it under the 
auspices of the national institutions, although these were un- 
able to express their opinions on defense matters openly. In 
consequence, he was violently opposed to the dissident armed 
organizations, *Irgun Zevai Leummi and *Lohamei Herut 
Israel (Lehi), but tried to avoid futile hatred and attempted to 
find ways of reuniting them with the main body. In 1939 and 
1940 he and Berl Katznelson tried to reach an agreement with 
Vladimir *Jabotinsky and the Revisionists over the reunifica- 
tion of the Zionist movement and the formation of a single 
defense command. 

During the Arab riots of 1936-39 Golomb was one of 
the initiators of the “field units” (pelugot sadeh) that went out 
to confront Arab terrorists in combat. He thus supported ac- 
tive defense and the punishment of terrorists; but, for both 
moral and tactical reasons, he opposed indiscriminate repri- 
sals against the Arab population. Golomb supported all forms 
of cooperation with the British authorities that permitted se- 
cret stockpiling of weapons and military training, but never 
forgot the fundamental conflict existing between the alien re- 
gime and the clandestine Haganah. He always opposed giv- 
ing information to the British concerning the strength and 
equipment of the Haganah. Golomb was among those who 
supported the enlistment of volunteers into the British Army 
during World War 11 and proposed the parachuting of Jews 
into occupied Europe. He was one of the founders and build- 
ers of the *Palmah and prepared the Haganah for the future 
struggle of the Jewish people in Palestine. He inspired and 
educated many commanders of the Haganah and future off- 
cers of the Israel Defense Forces. 

Golomb was active in Erez Israel public life. He was a 
leader of Ahdut ha-Avodah (later of *Mapai), and of the His- 
tadrut, a member of the Vaad Leummias well as a delegate to 
Zionist congresses. His articles appeared in the Hebrew labor 
press, and a number of them were collected into two volumes, 
Hevyon Oz (1950-54), which also included memoirs and remi- 
niscences by his friends. His home in Tel Aviv was turned into 
a Haganah museum. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dinur, Haganah, index; Z. Shazar, Or Ishim 
(19647), 182-8; S. Avigur, Im Dor ha-Haganah (1962*), 143-73; M. 
Sharett, Orot she-Kavu (1969), 13-25; Y. Allon, The Making of the 
Israeli Army (1970). 


[Yehudah Erez and Haim Hillel Ben-Sasson] 


GOLOMBEK, HARRY (1911-1995), British writer on chess 
and grandmaster. Born in London to recent immigrants from 
Poland, Golombek became British chess champion five times 
and served as a senior official at many World Championship 
matches. He was best known, however, as a chess writer and 
journalist, the author of more than 30 books on chess, and the 
chess correspondent of the London Times newspaper from 
1945 until 1989. In these decades he was almost certainly the 
best-known chess writer in Britain, although he made less of 
an impact in the United States. He was known for his excel- 
lent writing style and conscientious annotations and com- 
mentary. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 
[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 


GOLOVANEVSK, town in Odessa district, Ukraine. Jews 
settled there in the middle of the 18' century and numbered 
456 in 1790. Their number rose to 1,974 in 1847, and 4,320 (53% 
of the total population) in 1897. In 1910 a Jewish school for 
boys opened. During the civil war of 1918-19 the community 
formed a strong *self-defense organization which deterred 
the peasants of the surrounding region from pogroms, and 
2,000 refugees from neighboring localities found refuge in 
Golovanevsk. At the end of 1919, however, armed bands of 
peasants led by the hetman Sokolowski broke into the town, 
overcame the self-defense units, and carried out pogroms in 
which over 200 Jews lost their lives. There were 3,474 Jews 
(86% of the population) living in Golovanevsk in 1926. Many 
Jewish families were occupied in farming. A Yiddish school 
operated there. By 1939 the number of Jews had dropped to 
1,393. Golovanevsk was occupied on August 1, 1941, by the 
Germans, who soon executed 100 Jews. In September the Ger- 
mans with help of the Ukrainian police murdered 776 Jews, 
raping young girls and hurling infants alive into the burial pits. 
On January 3, 1942, they murdered 36 children from a nearby 
children’s home and in February 1942 they killed another 168 
Jews, including 49 children. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Klinov, In der Tekufah fun Revolutsye 
(1923), 157-210; A.D. Rosental, Megillat ha-Tevah, 2 (1931), 3-16. 
[Yehuda Slutsky / Shmuel Spector (2"¢ ed.)] 


GOLSCHMANN, VLADIMIR (1893-1972), conductor. Born 
in Paris to Russian parents, Golschmann founded the Con- 
certs Golschmann in 1919, which gave many important first 
performances. In 1920, he conducted performances for Di- 
aghilev’s Ballet Russe, as he was later to do for Pavlova. He 
made guest appearances with leading French orchestras in 
New York (1924) and Glasgow (from 1928). From 1931, he was 
principal conductor of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, a 
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post he held for more than 25 years until his resignation in 
1958. From 1964 until his retirement in 1970, he was conduc- 
tor of the Denver Symphony Orchestra. Golschmann was 
awarded the Ordre des Arts et des Lettres and became an Of- 


ficier de la Legion d’Honneur. 
[Max Loppert (24 ed.)] 


GOLUB, LEON (1922-2004), U.S. painter and printmaker. 
Chicago-born Golub received a B.A. in art history from the 
University of Chicago (1942) and a BFA (1949) and MFA (1950) 
from the Art Institute of Chicago. Although he did not experi- 
ence combat, his experience in the army during World War 11 
as a cartographer of reconnaissance maps influenced his art 
during the postwar years, which frequently focused on the 
abuse of power and victimization. Based on newspaper pho- 
tographs of Holocaust victims, the expressionistic lithograph 
Charnel House (1946) shows a mass of anguished figures twist- 
ing helplessly in ambiguous space. Similarly, Damaged Man 
(1955, private collection) from the Burnt Man series (1954-55; 
1960-61) references the Holocaust; the painting presents a sin- 
gle flayed human figure isolated at the center of the canvas. 
Finding the United States inhospitable to his figurative, so- 
cially conscious work, Golub and his artist-wife Nancy *Spero 
moved to Paris in 1959, where they remained until 1964 when 
they took up permanent residence in New York City. 

War and man’s inhumanity to man remained a con- 
stant theme for his entire career. His style and subject work 
together; since 1951, Golub frequently scraped down and re- 
worked his heavily applied paint, often brutalizing the sur- 
face of his large canvases as deeply as the oppressed figures 
he painted. Golub based his figures on classical art, such as 
the Hellenistic Altar of Pergamon, and from around 1956-57 
he added contemporary news photographs to his source ma- 
terial. He often employed several photographs for single fig- 
ures, amalgamating data to create the most effective composite 
of gestures, postures, and expressions to convey a theme. In 
1970 Golub ceased placing his canvases on stretchers, instead 
nailing the unstretched canvas on a wall of his studio. At this 
time he also began cutting out portions of the canvas to draw 
attention to aspects of the composition. 

He typically produced cycles of paintings on a theme, 
including the Combat (1962-65), Vietnam (1972-73), and In- 
terrogation (1980-81) series, all of which explored the condi- 
tion of victims and tyrants through the successive wars and 
struggles of his era. From 1976 to 1979, Golub made several 
hundred portraits of powerful figures such as Henry Kissinger 
and Fidel Castro, often in several versions. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Kuspit, Leon Golub: Existential/Activist 
Painter (1985); G. Marzorati, A Painter of Darkness: Leon Golub and 
Our Times (1990); S. Horodner, Leon Golub: While the Crime is Blaz- 
ing, Paintings and Drawings, 1994-1999 (1999); J. Bird, Leon Golub: 


Echoes of the Real (2000). 
[Samantha Baskind (24 ed.)] 


°GOLUCHOWSKI, AGENOR SEN., COUNT (1812-1875), 
Austrian politician, minister of the interior, and three times 
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governor of Galicia. A conservative and a fervent Polish pa- 
triot, he was an opponent of Jewish emancipation. Claiming 
to “discover” conflicts among the Jews, he aspired to lead the 
“enlightened” Jews against the Orthodox. However, in parlia- 
ment, he was leader of those conservatives who, while masking 
their antisemitism, fought against any changes in the condi- 
tion of the Jews. When the Lvov municipality had twice re- 
jected the right of the Jews to quit the ghetto (1846, 1855), the 
problem came before Goluchowski as minister of interior; he 
gave the casting vote against the Jews. In 1857 he forbade Jews 
to employ Christian servants. While he introduced a project 
granting Jews the right to acquire real property in 1865, when 
his project was passed to a commission he made no attempt 
to defend it and it never became law. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Andlauer, Die juedische Bevoelker- 
ung im Modernisierungsprozess Galiziens 1867-1918 (2001); Y. Ben- 
Avner, “The Civil State of Jews in the Austrian Empire in the First 
Decade of the Reign of Emperor Francis Joseph 1 (1849-1859)” (Diss., 
Ramat Gan 1978); M. Fagard, “La question juive en Autrich-Hong- 
rie (1867-1918)” (Diss., Paris 1996); Ph. Friedman, Die galizischen 
Juden im Kampfe um ihre Gleichberechtigung, 1848-1868 (1929), 
index. 


GOMBERG, MOSES (1866-1947), U.S. organic chemist, 
born in Yelizavetgrad (now Kirovograd), Russia. In 1884 his 
father was accused of anti-czarist activities and fled with his 
family to Chicago, U.S.A. In spite of financial hardship, Moses 
graduated at the University of Michigan. In 1896-97 he went 
to Germany to work with Baeyer at Munich and Victor Meyer 
at Heidelberg. He subsequently returned to the University of 
Michigan where he became professor of chemistry. During 
World War 1, he undertook the (to him abhorrent) task of 
working out commercial production of mustard gas, and as a 
major in the ordinance department advised on the manufac- 
ture of smokeless powder and high explosives. Of his various 
activities in organic chemistry — including the diazo reaction 
that bears his name — he is best known for his work on free 
radicals and his demonstration that carbon can exhibit a va- 
lency of three instead of the normal four. He was president of 
the American Chemical Society in 1931. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schoepele and Bachmann, in: Journal of the 
American Chemical Society, 69 (1948), 2921-25; E. Farber (ed.), Great 


Chemists (1962), 1211-17. 
{Samuel Aaron Miller] 


GOMBINER, ABRAHAM ABELE BEN HAYYIM HA- 
LEVI (c. 1637-1683), Polish rabbi. After the death of his par- 
ents during the Chmielnicki massacres of 1648, Abraham left 
his birthplace, Gombin. In 1655 he went to Lithuania, and there 
studied with his relative, Jacob Isaac Gombiner. Later he went 
to Kalisz, where he was appointed head of the yeshivah and 
dayyan of the bet din. Abraham is best known for his Magen 
Avraham (Dyhernfurth, 1692), a commentary on the Shulhan 
Arukh Orah Hayyim, highly esteemed throughout Poland 
and Germany by scholars who followed it in their halakhic 
decisions, at times against the opinions of other codifiers. In 
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his work Abraham reveals his acumen, depth of insight, and 
comprehensive knowledge of the entire halakhic literature. 
Abraham’s main purpose was to reach a compromise be- 
tween the decisions of Joseph *Caro and the glosses of Moses 
*Isserles, but he upholds the latter where no compromise can 
be arrived at. He regarded all Jewish customs as sacred and 
endeavored to justify them even where they were at variance 
with the views of the codifiers. He also thought highly of the 
Zohar and of the kabbalists Isaac Luria and R. Isaiah Horow- 
itz, occasionally accepting their decision against that of the 
codifiers. Magen Avraham is written in a terse style, which 
scholars were at times hard put to understand until the ap- 
pearance of R. Samuel ha-Levi *Kolin’s extensive commentary, 
Mahazit ha-Shekel. 

Abraham is also the author of Zayit Raanan (Dessau, 
1704), a commentary on the Yalkut Shimoni, published to- 
gether with some of his homilies on Genesis, Shemen Sason. 
Zayit Raanan was also published in abridged form in the mar- 
gins of the Yalkut, in the 1876 edition and in all subsequent 
editions. His short commentary on the Tosefta of Nezikin 
was published by his grandson under the title Magen Avra- 
ham at the end of the Lehem ha-Panim (Amsterdam, 1732) of 
his son-in-law, Moses Jekuthiel Kaufmann. A commentary to 
Job, Proverbs, and Ecclesiastes was attributed in error to him, 
having in fact been taken from the Beit Avraham of Abraham 
b. Samuel *Gedaliah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Landshuth, Ammudei, 2; Fuenn, Keneset, 17, 
s.v. Avraham b. Hayyim ha-Levi Gombiner; M. Freudenthal, Aus der 
Heimat Mendelssohns (1900), 20f.; S. Knoebil, Toledot Gedolei Horaah 
(1927), 99-103; H. Tchernowitz, Toledot ha-Posekim, 3 (1947), 164-72; 
J.L. Maimon, in: Y. Raphael (ed.), Rabbi Yosef Caro (Heb., 1969), 62f; 
M. Strashun, Mivhar Ketavim (1969), 323-3. 


[Shmuel Ashkenazi] 


GOMBRICH, SIR ERNST HANS (1909-2001), British 
historian of art. Probably the best-known historian of art in 
modern Britain, Gombrich was born into a cultured Jew- 
ish household in Vienna - Freud and Mahler were family 
friends — where he studied and worked as a museum cura- 
tor. He was also a member of the famous Vienna Circle of 
philosophers. Gombrich immigrated to Britain in 1936. He 
spent virtually all of his professional life at the Warburg In- 
stitute in London, serving as its director from 1959 to 1976, 
and was professor of the history of art at London University. 
His best-known works include The Story of Art (1950), which 
has been translated into 20 languages; Art and IIlusion (1960); 
and Meditations on a Hobby Horse (1963). A collection of his 
writings, The Essential Gombrich, edited by Richard Wood- 
field, appeared in 1996. Gombrich was knighted in 1972 and 
appointed to the Order of Merit (0.M.) in 1988. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.B. Trapp, E.H. Gombrich: A Bibliography 


(2000). 
[William D. Rubinstein (24 ed.)] 


GOMEL (Home; in Jewish sources, Homiyyah), district capi- 
tal in Belarus. The beginning of Jewish settlement is appar- 
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ently connected with the annexation of the town to Lithuania 
in 1537. The community of Belitsa (which became a suburb of 
Gomel in 1854) is mentioned in 1639 as one of the Lithuanian 
communities. During the *Chmielnicki massacres in 1648 
many refugees from the Ukraine fled to Gomel, but the Cos- 
sack armies reached the city and massacred about 2,000 Jews 
there. Many saved their lives by converting to Christianity, 
but returned to Judaism when the Poles returned in 1665 and 
the Jewish community was renewed. By 1765 there were 658 
Jews living in the city. *Habad Hasidism won many converts 
there, and in the mid-19"* century one of its leaders, Isaac b. 
Mordecai *Epstein, served as rabbi. 

The city was given the status of district capital in 1852, 
its geographical situation and position as a railroad junction 
making it an important commercial center. The annual fair 
attracted many Jewish merchants. The community increased 
from 2,373 in 1847, with an additional 1,552 in Belitsa, to 20,385 
in 1897 (56.4% of the total population). It had 30 synagogues, 
including the great synagogue built by Count Rumyantsev in 
the middle of the 19" century; only two remained by 1941. 
While a few wealthy Jews in Gomel traded in forest prod- 
ucts or were government contractors, many thousands of 
poor families lived in the “Rov,” the valley described by J.H. 
*Brenner in his Me-Emek Akhor (1900). Toward the end of 
the 19" century a Jewish revolutionary movement, centered 
on the Bund, developed in Gomel. Zionism also gained many 
adherents there and several Hebrew schools were established. 
Zionists from Gomel settled in Erez Israel and participated in 
the building of Haderah; many were pioneers of the Second 
and Third Aliyah. In the summer of 1903 there was a pogrom 
in Gomel in which eight Jews were killed, many wounded, 
and much Jewish property looted. A *self-defense group was 
organized under the command of Yehezkel Henkin in which 
the Jewish political parties participated. Subsequently, 36 
of its members were prosecuted by the authorities, in com- 
pany with the perpetrators of the pogroms, and charged with 
committing pogroms against the Russian population. Dur- 
ing World War 1, thousands of refugees from the war zone 
took refuge in Gomel and several yeshivot moved there from 
Poland and Lithuania. In the 1917-1926 period many Zionist 
groups were active. They ran two Hebrew kindergartens and 
a Hebrew high school. 

After the consolidation of the Soviet regime, Jewish re- 
ligious and nationalist elements struggled against the Com- 
munist campaign to win over the masses. Nevertheless, the 
hadarim were closed down, beautiful synagogues were con- 
verted to secular purposes, and Jewish communal life came to 
an end. The rabbi of Gomel, R. Borishanski, was arrested for 
opposing the Communist suppression of the Jewish religion. 
The community decreased from 47,505 in 1910 (55%) to 37,745 
in 1926 (43.7%). Most of the city’s artisans were Jews. Among 
the Jewish working population in 1926, 3,482 were factory 
hands, 4,057 white-collar workers, 3,235 artisans, and 5,046 
worked the land. In 1930 there were eight Jewish kolkhozes 
near the city, where 1,889 Jews (400 families) farmed 21,000 
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acres of land. In the 1920s 6 Yiddish schools, and two kinder- 
gartens were in operation. There was also a Yiddish teachers 
college, but it was moved to Smolensk in 1929. In 1939 the 
Jewish population in Gomel was 40,880 (29% of the total). 
In the beginning of the German-Soviet war, many Jews suc- 
ceeded in escaping into the Soviet interior. The Germans en- 
tered the city on August 19, 1941. The Jews were concentrated 
to four ghettos, under conditions of overcrowding, starvation, 
and disease. Three labor camps housing 1,500 Jews were set 
up in the city. In October 1941, 2,365 Jews were murdered. By 
December 1941, 4,000 had been killed. Women and children 
were gassed in vans. In the following months the Germans 
proceeded to murder the remaining Jews. 

The Jewish population of the entire district numbered 
45,000 in 1959; the number of Jews in Gomel was estimated 
at about 20,000 in 1970, of which only a few thousand re- 
mained in the early 21° century after the mass emigration of 
the 1990s. There is no synagogue in the city. (In 1963 a min- 
yan was interrupted by the police, who dispersed those at 
prayer and took away two Torah scrolls and all religious ar- 
ticles.) There is a separate Jewish cemetery. A monument was 
erected in the vicinity of the city to the memory of local Jews 
massacred by the Nazis. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nathan Hannover, Yeven Mezulah; L.H. Kah- 
anovich, in: Arim ve-Immahot be- Yisrael, 2 (1948), 187-269; idem, Mi- 
Homel ad Tel Aviv (1952); S. Levin, in: Royte Bleter (1929); I. Halpern, 
Sefer ha-Gevurah, 3 (1950), 46-62; B.G. Bogoraz-Tan (ed.), Yevreys- 
koye mestechko v Revolyutsii (1926), 157-219; M. Zinowitz, Ha-Zofeh 
(March 3, 1944; April 4, 1944). 

[Yehuda Slutsky / Shmuel Spector (2"4 ed.)] 


GOMEL, BLESSING OF (Heb. 7791377 N28, i.e., “He who be- 
stows”), a thanksgiving benediction recited by those who have 
been saved from acute danger to life. Those who have crossed 
the sea or a wilderness, have recovered from illness, or been 
released from prison are especially obligated to pronounce 
this blessing (Ber. 54b). The Talmud (ibid.) derives the duty to 
recite the Gomel from the verses: “Let them give thanks unto 
the Lord for His mercy, And for His wonderful works to the 
children of men!” (Ps. 107:8, 15, 21,31); and “Let them exalt Him 
also in the assembly of the people, And praise Him in the seat 
of the elders” (Ps. 107:32). The blessing should preferably be 
said in the presence of ten men (an “assembly of the people”), 
two of whom should be rabbis (recited at the “seat of the el- 
ders”; Sh. Ar., OH 219:3), and should be pronounced within 
three days after the person has been delivered from danger. It 
has become customary to recite this blessing after being called 
to the Reading of the Law in the synagogue on Mondays, 
Thursdays, or Sabbaths. In many communities it is recited by 
women after childbirth in front of the Ark after the service. 
The wording suggested by the Talmud is: “Blessed is He who 
bestows lovingkindness” (Ber. 54b). The accepted text for the 
benediction is “Blessed art Thou... Who doest good unto the 
undeserving, and Who hast dealt kindly with me” (Yad, Bera- 
khot 10:8). The congregation responds “He who hath shown 
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thee kindness, may He deal kindly with thee for ever” (Hertz, 
Prayer, 487). A Gomel benediction can be recited by an entire 
community. In Israel, this benediction is also recited by mili- 
tary reservists after a stretch of active service. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Idelsohn, Liturgy, 114f. 


GOMELSKY, ALEXANDER YAKOVLEVICH (1928-2005), 
Russian basketball coach. Born in Kronstadt, Gomelsky grad- 
uated from the trainers’ college attached to the Lesgaft In- 
stitute for Physical Education in Leningrad (1945-48) and 
from the Military Institute of Physical Culture (1949-52). His 
first coaching job was with Leningrad’s Spartak (1949-52). 
In 1953-66 he was head coach of ska Riga, where he won 
U.S.S.R. championships five times and the European Cup in 
1957, 1958, and 1959. In 1966-88 Gomelaky was head coach 
of the cska armed forces basketball team, another U.S.S.R. 
powerhouse. Gomelsky also coached the Soviet national team 
in the 1962-88 period, with a break in 1970-76, winning an 
Olympic gold medal in 1988 as well as eight European and two 
world championships (1967, 1982). Outspoken as a Jew, he was 
kept from going to Munich for the 1972 Olympic Games by the 
KGB, which feared he would defect to Israel, and thus denied 
his rightful place as coach in the historic and controversial 
victory of the U.S.S.R. over the U.S. for the gold. 

In 1991-92 Gomelsky was president of the Russian Bas- 
ketball Federation and in 1997 became president of the cska 
basketball club. He created a sports dynasty of sorts. His 
brother EVGENY (1938—_) coached the Russian women’s bas- 
ketball team that won the 1992 Olympic championship and 
then became coach of Israel’s national women’s team. Three 
of Gomelsky’s sons are also active in sports. Gomelsky was a 
popular sports commentator on Tv and the author ofa series 
of books on basketball. In 1995 he was inducted into the Bas- 


ketball Hall of Fame. 
[Naftali Prat (2"4 ed.)] 


GOMER (Heb. 1793), the firstborn son of *Japheth; the father 
of Ashkenaz, Riphath, and Togarmah (Gen. 10:2-3; 1 Chron. 
1:5-6); and the name of a nation (Ezek. 38:6). Gomer is now- 
adays identified with the Gi-mir-ra-a of the Assyrian sources 
who are the Kipéptot of the Greek sources. This migratory 
people, who made their first historical appearance in Eastern 
Asia at the end of the eighth century B.c.£., shook Asia Minor 
with campaigns of conquest in the seventh century. 

On Gomer, daughter of Diblaim, see *Hosea. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.J. Mellink, in: IDB, 2 (1962), 440 (incl. 
bibl.). aDD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Baker, in: ABD, 2, 1074; A. Birley 
and S. Hornblower, in: ocp (34 ed.), 331. 


GOMEZ, family of prominent early U.S. merchants. LEwIs 
MOSES (c. 1660-1740), who was the founder of this New York 
family, was probably born a Marrano in Madrid, and lived in 
France and England before settling in New York about 1703. 
Three years later he was made a freeman of New York City, 
where he prospered in the import and export trade. Together 
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with his sons he purchased considerable real estate in the 
city and in Ulster and Orange counties. Of Gomez’ six sons, 
one died at sea in 1722; the other five, all merchants, figured 
prominently in community affairs. MORDECAI (1688-1750) 
was made a freeman in 1715 and was appointed interpreter 
to the Admiralty Court. DANIEL (1695-1780) became a free- 
man in New York in 1727; he died in Philadelphia. pavip 
(16972-1769) carried on a considerable fur trade with the In- 
dians and became a naturalized British subject in 1740. IsA AC 
(1705-1770) bought a distillery in the Montgomerie Ward in 
the city in 1763, together with BENJAMIN (1711-1772), who 
lived in Charleston for a time. In 1729 Gomez and his sons, ex- 
cept Benjamin, purchased land which included the site of what 
was to be the Shearith Israel cemetery off Chatham Square. 
They posted a bond that the land would be a “burying place” 
for the use of the “Jewish nation.” The family was among the 
original founders of Congregation Shearith Israel. The elder 
Gomez was one of the trustees who purchased land for the 
Mill Street Synagogue and was president of the congregation 
in 1730, when the synagogue was dedicated. Benjamin Gomez 
served as parnas four times, and during the period between 
1730 and the Revolution, seven members of the Gomez fam- 
ily served as president. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Simonhoff, Jewish Notables in America... 
(1956), 112-6; D. de Sola Pool, Portraits Etched in Stone (1952), index; 
L. Hershkowitz (comp.), Wills of Early New York Jews (1967), index; 
Rosenbloom, Biogr Dict, s.v. Gomez, Benjamin’, Gomez, David’, Go- 
mez, Isaac’, Gomez, Lewis (Louis) Moses, incl. bibl. on all of them. 


[Leo Hershkowitz] 


GOMEZ DE SOSSA, ISAAC (late 17 century), *Marrano 
literary figure. Gdmez de Sossa lived and worked in Amster- 
dam and, according to Miguel de *Barrios, was a Latin poet 
and an imitator of Virgil. He composed poems in praise of 
the works of other writers, and was responsible for a Spanish 
translation of Saul Levi *Morteira’s Hebrew work on the divine 
origin of the Law. He was a member of the Academia de los 
Sitibundos, a literary society founded in 1676 by Manuel de 
Belmonte, and was one of the judges of its poetry contests. His 
younger brother, Benito Gémez de Sossa, was a minor writer 
in Amsterdam. Their father, Abraham Gémez de Sossa, had 
once served as physician-in-ordinary to the infante Fernando, 
the son of Philip 111 of Spain and governor of the Netherlands 
in 1632. Abraham Gémez de Sossa died in Amsterdam in 1667, 
and Isaac composed a Latin epitaph for his tombstone. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. de Barrios, Relacion de los Poetas y Escri- 
tores Esparioles de la Nacion Judaica Amstelodama (n. d.); Kayserling, 
Bibl, 74, 104; idem, Sephardim (Ger., 1859), 292. 


[Kenneth R. Scholberg] 


GOMPERS, SAMUEL (1850-1924), U.S. trade unionist. 
Gompers was born in London and after a few years of pri- 
mary school was apprenticed in the cigar-making trade. When 
Gompers’ family immigrated to America in 1863, settling on 
the Lower East Side of New York City, he joined a local of the 
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Cigar Makers’ National Union. From this point Gompers life 
centered on trade union activities. He became a leader of the 
cigar makers’ union in the 1870s, playing a major role in its 
reorganization (1879) through increased dues, sickness and 
death benefits, and substantial control of locals by the national 
officers. Gompers helped to establish the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in 1886, and became its president. He also ed- 
ited the official journal of the Federation from 1894 until his 
death. Most of Gompers’ public activities were related to his 
position in the American Federation of Labor. From 1900 he 
served as a vice president of the National Civic Federation, 
which sought to promote stable labor relations through col- 
lective bargaining and personal contact between labor leaders, 
industrialists, and bankers. Gompers received considerable 
criticism from labor sources because of these associations. He 
also played a prominent role in winning strong support from 
American trade unions for President Woodrow Wilson’s war 
policies in 1917 and 1918; and he did much to protect organized 
labor's interests during World War 1. 

Gompers was a formative influence upon the Ameri- 
can labor movement, as well as a spokesman for it. Although 
he would have preferred the former role, the decentralized 
American labor movement did not permit any one individual 
to exercise much influence over the constituent trade unions. 
Gompers often had to rely upon his reputation and influence 
in order to be effective, and he often had to accept the role of 
spokesman even when his own views differed. Thus, for in- 
stance, despite his personal belief in organizing black workers, 
Gompers acquiesced in the refusal of the AFL to attempt to 
enforce an anti-discrimination policy upon its affiliates. How- 
ever, in most matters, his views became almost synonymous 
with those of the leading unions in the Federation. 

Gompers argued that the improvement of workers’ 
wages, hours, and employment conditions could only be ac- 
complished through the formation of strong trade unions to 
exert direct economic pressure on the employer. The resulting 
collective bargaining agreements protected the basic interests 
of the worker. Such labor organizations must be independent 
of control by politicians, intellectuals, or any non-labor source. 
This viewpoint in effect acknowledged that organized labor 
lacked the political power to achieve its objectives through leg- 
islation, and that the climate of opinion in the United States 
was usually hostile to trade unions so that apparent victories 
might be reversed quickly. Moreover, Gompers believed that 
men view economic and social questions in terms of their ma- 
terial interests, which meant that the worker could not expect 
continuing support from the middle class, since their objec- 
tives would inevitably conflict. Workers must therefore avoid 
dependence on legislation or political action. 

Gompers maintained a vitriolic hostility to socialism 
almost throughout his presidency of the AFL. The socialists 
called for industrial unionism and political action, as opposed 
to Gompers’ belief in craft unionism dedicated to the imme- 
diate interests of a relatively homogenous membership. The 
socialists viewed the labor organization as only the first step 
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in the workers’ struggle for social justice. Ultimately, Gomp- 
ers accepted capitalism, providing it could guarantee an ad- 
equate standard of living for the worker, and he had little pa- 
tience with claims that the entire economic system had to be 
reordered to accomplish this. 

Despite his immigrant background, Gompers demanded 
the restriction of immigration in order to protect the competi- 
tive position of workers in America. Although he called for 
the unionization of all workers, he basically accepted the de- 
cision of the AFL to concentrate on the skilled and retain the 
craft basis for organizing, which maintained the position of 
the existing trade unions. Clearly, Gompers was an effective 
leader for organized workers, but for the greatest part of the 
labor force his program had little validity since these workers 
were unorganized and likely to remain so. Gompers’ career 
was thus marked by the paradox that he was an able trade 
unionist but a largely ineffective labor leader. 

Gompers wrote American Labor and the War (1919), 
Labor and the Common Welfare (1919), Labor and the Employer 
(1920), and Party of the Third Part: The Story of the Kansas In- 
dustrial Relations Court (with H. Allen, 1921). His autobiog- 
raphy, Seventy Years of Life and Labor (2 vols.), was published 
posthumously in 1925. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Mandel, Samuel Gompers (1963); EC. 
Thorne, Samuel Gompers (1957); R.H. Harvey, Samuel Gompers 
(1935); L. Reed, Labor Philosophy of Samuel Gompers (1930); DAB, 7 
(1931), 369-73. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Livesay, Samuel Gompers 
e& Organized Labor in America (1978); W. Dick, Labor and Socialism 
in America: The Gompers Era (1972); W. Chasan, Samuel Gompers: 


Leader of American Labor (1971). 
[Irwin Yellowitz] 


GOMPERTZ, English family, closely associated with the 
Hambro Congregation in London and known in the syna- 
gogue as Emmerich, after the family’s place of origin. JosEPH 
GOMPERTZ (1731-1810) was an early member of the *Board 
of Deputies of British Jews. The sons of his brother soLo- 
MON BARENT GOMPERTZ (1729-1807) attained distinction 
in different spheres. BENJAMIN GOMPERTZ (1779-1865) was 
a mathematician of genius, Fellow of the Royal Society, and 
writer on astronomy. When he was refused the post of actu- 
ary to the Guardian Insurance Office because of his faith, his 
brother-in-law N.M. *Rothschild established the Alliance In- 
surance Company (1824) in which he filled that position un- 
til 1848. He developed a mathematical law of human mortal- 
ity which is still used in actuarial calculations. He proposed 
a plan for the amalgamation and reorganization of the Jew- 
ish charities in London. His brother EPHRAIM GOMPERTZ 
(1776-1876) wrote Theoretic Discourse on the Nature and 
Property of Money (London, 1820), a pioneering work in the 
field of economics. IsAAC GOMPERTZ (1774-1856) was among 
the earliest Anglo-Jewish poets and was compared in his day 
to Dryden and Pope. His works include Time or Light and 
Shade (London, 1815), The Modern Antique or, the Muse in the 
Costume of Queen Anne (London, 1813), and Devon, a Poem 
(Teignmouth, 1825). He spent his last years in Devonshire and 
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is buried in the Jewish cemetery of Exeter. LEWIS GOMPERTZ 
(1784-1861), the youngest of the Gompertz brothers, was an 
inventor who devoted himself to the cause of the humane 
treatment of animals. His Moral Enquiries on the Situation of 
Men and Brutes (London, 1824) led to the foundation of the 
Society (later Royal Society) for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, which he served devotedly as secretary. However, 
when it was reorganized on Christian sectarian lines in 1832, 
he resigned and then founded the Animals’ Friend Society, 
with its influential periodical, The Animals’ Friend, which he 
managed successfully until 1846, when his health failed and 
the society was disbanded. Gompertz was responsible for a 
number of patented inventions, many designed to lessen the 
sufferings of animals. His expanding chuck is still widely used 
in industry. In more recent times, the Gompertz family, no 
longer attached to Judaism, produced many army officers and 
the violinist RICHARD GOMPERTZ (1859-1911). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Kaufmann and M. Freudenthal, Fami- 
lie Gompertz (1907), 318-25; Roth, in: JHSET, 14 (1935-39), 8, 10, 14; 
P. Emden, Jews of Britain (1943), 167-74; Roth, Mag Bibl, index; The 
Times (July 12, 1965). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online for Ben- 
jamin Gompertz, Lewis Gompertz; T. Endelman, The Jews of Geor- 


gian England (1989), 261-64, index. [Cecil Roth] 


GOMPERZ, name of a family widely dispersed throughout 
Central Europe. In records of the 14"* century the old-German 
form of the name “Gundbert” began appearing as a surname 
for persons with the name Ephraim or Mordecai. Occurring 
in variant spellings as Gumpert, Gumpertz, Gomperts, Gum- 
pel, etc., it became associated with a specific family prominent 
in the late 15** century, in the duchy of Juelich-Cleves, when 
SOLOMON BEN MORDECAI GUMPEL received the right of 
residence in Emmerich. His immediate descendants settled 
in nearby Cleves, Wesel, and Nijmegen; branches of the fam- 
ily were eventually found in England, Amsterdam, Berlin, 
Frankfurt on the Main, Prague, and the United States (Samuel 
*Gompers). David *Kaufmann, who married into the Buda- 
pest branch, traced, in cooperation with Max Freudenthal, the 
genealogy of the family (see bibliography). 

Solomon’s grandson ELIJAH (d. 1689) founded the fam- 
ily banking business in Wesel (Cleves) which soon became 
one of the largest in Prussia. His son REUBEN ELIAS assisted 
in the rapid expansion of business. After moving to Berlin 
he became the first Jew to serve as a government official in 
Brandenburg; he subsequently became the chief inspector of 
taxes payable by the Jews in the duchies of Mark and Cleves 
(about 1700). He also acted as supplier to the army and to the 
court, and through these transactions came into contact with 
all the important Jewish court suppliers of his time, including 
Samuel *Oppenheimer, Leffmann *Behrends, and Behrend 
*Lehmann. Falsely accused of the attempted murder of Sam- 
son *Wertheimer, he was arrested by order of Frederick 1 and 
released a year later after payment of 20,000 talers. 

Two members of the third generation of Court Jews in 
this family, MOSES LEVI and ELIJAH, established a bank- 
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NEUMEGEN 
JOSHUA FEIBELMANN d. 1825 
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GOMPERZ 
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THEODOR MAX JULIUS BUDAPEST 
1832-1912 VON VON PHILLIP 
GOMPERZ  GOMPERZ d. ina 
1822-1913 1823-1909 nos cp SIGMUND 
d. 1859 
1 
HEINRICH IRMA GD DAVID 
1873-1942 KAUFMANN 


ing and business house in Berlin at the beginning of the 18 
century. In Prussia, members of the Gomperz family served 
as court purveyors to six rulers in the course of five gen- 
erations. To Frederick 1 (1688-1713), the luxury-loving first 
king of Prussia, they supplied jewels, and to the soldier-king, 
Frederick William 1 (1713-1740), “tall fellows” for his guard. 
At the time of Frederick the Great (1740-1786), they changed 
their activities to minting. In conjunction with the Court 
Jew Daniel *Itzig they rented the minting monopoly. In Ber- 
lin, AARON ELIAS GOMPERZ, physician, writer, and teacher 
of Moses Mendelssohn, became celebrated. Members of the 
Gomperz family also served as Landesrabbiner (Cleves and 
Silesia) and Oberrabbiner (Ansbach). Many created influen- 
tial positions for themselves, aided by their family relations 
with other Court Jews. 

In Bohemia-Moravia a noteworthy member of the fam- 
ily was SALOMON (SALMAN) EMMERICH (1662-1728), who 
studied medicine at Leiden and practiced in Metz and Soest 
before establishing himself in Prague. He was the first Prague 
Jew to be freed by imperial order from wearing the obliga- 
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tory neck-frill. His son MOSES SALOMON GOMPERZ (d. 1742) 
was permitted to practice medicine by Prague University 
after passing an examination, and was the first Jew to gradu- 
ate from a German university, in Frankfurt on the Oder, in 
1721. 

The Bruenn (Brno) branch of the Gomperz family was 
founded by LOEB BEN BENDIT (LEOPOLD BENDIT Or BENE- 
DICT) NEUMEGEN, from Nijmegen, Holland. His son pHIL- 
LIP GOMPERZ founded a successful bank. Three of his sons 
became celebrated: Theodor *Gomperz (1832-1912), classi- 
cal philologist and historian of Greek philosophy; Max VON 
GOMPERZ (1822-1913), industrialist, financier, and politician; 
JULIUS VON GOMPERZ (1823-1909), president of the Jewish 
community from 1869, who initiated the Moravian communi- 
ties organization and was active on behalf of the Jewish com- 
munities in Parliament. A hereditary title was conferred on 
him in 1879. Theodor’s son HEINRICH GOMPERZ (1873-1942) 
was also a classical philologist. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Kaufmann and M. Freudenthal, Familie 
Gompertz (1907); S. Stern, The Court Jew (1950), index; idem, Der 
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preussische Staat und die Juden (1962), index s.v. Gumperts; H. Sch- 
nee, Die Hoffinanz und der moderne Staat, 3 (1955), index; G. Kisch, 
in: MGwJ, 78 (1934), 350-63; idem, in: HJ, 8 (1946), 169f., 175, 180; A. 
Shochat, Im Hillufei Tekufot (1960), index. 


[Michael J. Graetz and Henry Wasserman] 


GOMPERZ, THEODOR (1832-1912), Austrian classical phi- 
lologist and historian of ancient philosophy. He was born in 
Bruenn, Moravia. From 1873 to 1901 Gomperz was professor of 
classical philology at the University of Vienna, and in 1882 was 
elected to the Academy of Sciences. His Griechische Denker, 
3 vols. (1896-1909), is a monumental work which sets Greek 
philosophy, from its beginnings until after Aristotle, within 
the context of a history of science and of the general develop- 
ment of ancient civilization. This work has been translated into 
many languages and is considered one of the basic works in its 
field. The author’s empiricist-positivist bias is evident through- 
out. Gomperz, also active in public affairs and politics, served 
as a Liberal member of the Austrian upper house. In Jewish 
affairs, he took an extreme assimilationist stand and was vio- 
lently opposed to Herzl and Zionism. His biography, letters, 
and notes were published by his son Heinrich as Briefe und 
Aufzeichnungen (1936). HEINRICH (1873-1942) was also a phi- 
losopher. He was baptized and was a professor in Vienna until 
1934 when he was compelled to retire because of his refusal 
to join Dolfuss’ Fatherland Front. In 1938 he emigrated to the 
US. In addition to the biography of his father, he published 
a new edition of his father’s Griechische Denker (1922-31). He 
published a comprehensive study of Greek philosophy, Die 
Lebensauffassung der griechischen Philosophen und das Ideal 
der inneren Freiheit (1904), and Philosophical Studies (1953, 
edited by D.S. Robinson), which is a psychoanalytical study 
of Parmenides and Socrates. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: THEODOR GOMPERZ: Neue Deutsche Bio- 
graphie, 6 (1964); Oesterreichisches Biographisches Lexikon. HEIN- 
RICH GOMPERZ: Topitsch, in: Wiener Zeitschrift fuer Philosophie, 
Psychologie und Paedagogik, 5 (1954-55), 1-6; W. Ziegenfuss (ed.), 
Philosophen-Lexikon, 1 (1949). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.A. Kann, 
Theodor Gomperz - Ein Gelehrtenleben in der Franz-Josefs-Zeit (1974); 
A. Weinberg, Theodor Gomperz and John Stuart Mill (1963). 


[Otto Immanuel Spear] 


GONDOR, FERENC (1928- ), Holocaust survivor and 
memoirist. Géndér waited 30 years before committing the 
story of his early life to paper in A 6171; Ett judiskt levnadsode 
(“A 6171: The Story of a Jew,’ 1984). In it he describes his idyl- 
lic childhood in a small town in Hungary and his internment 
as a 16-year-old in Auschwitz. The book was later made into 
a film. In 1986 he was awarded the coveted Torgny Segerstedt 
prize and in 1993 the Liberal Immigrant Association's culture 
prize. In 1994 he received a special grant from the Linképing 
municipality for his work in publicizing the horrors of the 
Holocaust and making an entire generation of schoolchildren 
aware of the dangers of the Nazi evil and its implications for 
the present. Like many other survivors in Sweden, Géndér 
spends much time visiting schools and talking about the Ho- 
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locaust. For many years he also worked as a sound engineer 
for Swedish Radio. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Megilla-Forlaget: Svensk-judisk litteratur 
1775-1994 (1995). 
[Ilya Meyer (2"4 ed.)] 


GOOD AND EVIL. 


In the Bible 

A major corollary of the Jewish belief in the One God is 
that, seen in its totality, life is good. Viewing the cosmos as it 
emerged from chaos, God said, “It is good” (Gen. 1:10). Ina 
monotheistic world view, a persistent problem is to account for 
the existence of evil in its many forms — natural catastrophes, 
pain and anguish in human life, moral evil, and sin. These facts 
must be fitted somehow within the design of the Creator as it 
is realized in the course of human history. 

The problem of the existence of evil in the world was 
not given great prominence in the earlier books of the Bible, 
which are mainly concerned with positing general ethical-re- 
ligious norms. In the later books, however, when the status of 
the individual vis-a-vis God gains in importance, it becomes 
necessary to account for the existence of evil in a world gov- 
erned by a benevolent and omnipotent God. Jeremiah asks the 
perennial question concerning the prosperity of the wicked 
and the adversity of the righteous. This problem appears also 
in the Books of Isaiah, Job, and the Psalms. Various answers 
were given, which were later elaborated by the talmudists 
and the philosophers, but it should be noted that the idea of 
a heavenly reward is never mentioned in the biblical writings 
as a possible solution. 


In Talmudic Literature 

For the rabbis of the talmudic period the existence of evil in 
a world created by a merciful and loving God posed a num- 
ber of theological problems, which they attempted to solve 
in a variety of ways. Although these solutions do not add up 
to a coherent theodicy, some of the more representative dis- 
cussions indicate the general lines of rabbinic thought on the 
matter. First there is the issue of the existence of evil itself. The 
rabbis insisted that as good derives from God so, ultimately, 
does evil. This insistence was intended to discount any im- 
plications of duality, the idea of a separate deity from whom 
evil springs being complete anathema to the rabbis, who even 
say, “Man should bless God for the evil which occurs in the 
same way that he blesses Him for the good” (Ber. 33b). The 
same antidualistic motif is contained in the verse, “I am the 
Lord, there is none else; I form the light, and create darkness; 
I make peace, and create evil” (Isa. 45:6-7). (In the liturgy this 
is changed to “makes peace and creates all that exists,” imply- 
ing that evil itself is perhaps not a positive phenomenon at all, 
but mainly the absence of good.) Another vexing problem is 
why there is no just distribution of good and evil to the righ- 
teous and wicked respectively. This problem is dealt with in a 
number of different ways. On the one hand one finds the view 
that the issue is beyond the grasp of man’s intellect, in sup- 
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port of which the verse, “I will be gracious to whom I will be 
gracious, and will show mercy on whom I will show mercy” 
(Ex. 33:19) is quoted (cf. Ber. 7a). On the other hand, a series 
of more partial solutions is proffered: the righteous man who 
suffers in this world is not wholly righteous, and the wicked 
man who prospers is not wholly wicked; or alternately the for- 
mer is perhaps not a descendant of righteous ancestors, while 
the latter prospers because of the merit of his fathers (Ber. 7a); 
or evil is blamed on Satan and various malicious demons who 
are at the root of the trouble caused to the righteous (Ber. 6a; 
Gen. R. 84:3). 

Perhaps the most widespread explanation of suffering in 
this world is that what the righteous undergo is punishment 
for every small sin they may have committed so that they will 
enjoy their full reward in paradise, while the wicked are re- 
warded in this world for any small amount of good they have 
to their credit so that in the world to come they will reap the 
full measure of the punishment they deserve (Ber. 4a; Eruv. 
19a; Taan. 11a; Kid. 39b; Avot 2:16; Gen. R. 33:1; Yal., Eccles. 
978). The sufferings of the righteous are also seen as a form 
of trial, “afflictions of love,” enabling them to develop virtues 
such as patience and faith (Ber. 5a; BM 85a; Gen. R. 9:8; Tanna 
de-Vei Eliyahu Zuta 11). Support for this view is found in bibli- 
cal verses such as “Happy is the man whom Thou disciplineth, 
O Lord, And teacheth out of Thy Law” (Ps. 94:12) and “It is 
good for me that I have been afflicted, in order that I might 
learn Thy statutes” (ibid. 19:71). 

Another aspect concerning the evil caused by man him- 
self is dealt with by viewing evil as the product of, if not iden- 
tical with, the evil inclination (Hag. 16a). The evil inclination 
is a necessary factor in the continued existence of the world, 
for without it no man would build a house, marry, raise a fam- 
ily, or engage in trade (Gen. R. 9:9). Nevertheless, it is within 
man’s grasp to control his evil inclination, against whose power 
the Torah was seen as an antidote (Kid. 30b). This control en- 
ables man to serve God with both his good and evil urges (Ber. 
9:5); the one enabling him to continue in his this-worldly pur- 
suits and the other helping him to grow in holiness. Despite 
an acute awareness of the extent of evil and suffering, both in 
the natural world and in the world of interhuman relations, 
and notwithstanding the limitations of the explanations they 
were able to offer by way of theodicy, the rabbis continually re- 
affirm the ultimate goodness of God and of His creation. This 
affirmation is even contained in the burial service, in a series 
of refrains emphasizing the perfection of God’s world (Hertz, 
Prayer, 1074). The rabbis advise man to accustom himself to 
say, “All that the Merciful One does is for the good” (Ber. 6ob); 
and they assure him that the measure of God's reward exceeds 
that of His punishment (Yoma 76a). One tanna - *Nahum of 
Gimzo (Ish Gamzu) — was even renowned for his response to 
every occurrence: “This too is for the best” (Ta’an. 21a). 


In Medieval Jewish Philosophy 


The answers given by *Philo to the problem of evil correspond, 
in certain respects, to those of the rabbis. If some righteous 
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men suffer, he states, it is because they are not really perfect 
in their righteousness. Furthermore, the good which befalls 
the wicked is not a real good. Also, the suffering of the righ- 
teous may come from God as a trial or test, or because of the 
sins of their ancestors. 

The need to account for the existence of evil in the world 
became even more acute with the manifestation of dualistic 
movements. Saadiah Gaon strongly rejects these dualist doc- 
trines and affirms God’s unity. Steeped as he was in the *Kalam 
tradition, he states that God conducts the world with infinite 
justice and wisdom. God, according to Saadiah, would not 
have created evil because evil does not have a separate ex- 
istence sui generis but is nothing more than the absence of 
good. The sufferings of the righteous are either a requital for 
the few sins which they have committed, or they serve as an 
instrument of chastisement or trial, for which reward will be 
given in the afterlife. Saadiah thus upholds the doctrine of “af- 
flictions of love? 

The answer of Joseph al-*Basir, the 11'»-century Karaite, 
is that the infliction of pain may, under certain circumstances, 
be a good instead of an evil, for it may ultimately result in a 
greater advantage. Thus, disease and suffering are either pun- 
ishment for offenses committed, or are imposed with a view 
to later reward. Similarly, Abraham b. Hiyya expresses the 
view that the righteous suffer in this world in order to try 
them and to increase their ultimate reward (Meditation of the 
Sad Soul (1969), 117ff.). Joseph ibn *Zaddik sees the evil which 
happens to the righteous as often being a natural occurrence 
without reference to reward and punishment. Sometimes, 
too, this evil is inflicted upon the good man for his sins, but 
ultimate reward and punishment are in the future life. Abra- 
ham *Ibn Ezra sees the whole world as good. From God, he 
states, comes only good. Evil is due to the defect of the object 
receiving higher influence. To argue that because of a small 
part of evil the whole world, which is good, should not have 
been created, is foolish. Abraham *Ibn Daud argues that it 
is impossible either according to reason or according to the 
Bible and tradition that evil or defect should come from God. 
If both good and evil come from God, He would have to be 
a composite. Besides, the majority of evils are negations, and 
cannot have been produced by any agent. 

*Maimonides also views evil as a nonexistence, namely 
the absence of good, which could not have been produced by 
God. He distinguishes between three different kinds of evil. 
The first category is that of natural evils which befall man, 
such as landslides, earthquakes, and floods, or his having been 
born with certain deformities. The cause of this type of evil 
is the fact that man has a body which is subject to corruption 
and destruction. This is in accordance with natural law and 
is necessary for the continuance and permanence of the spe- 
cies. The second kind of evil is within the social realm, such as 
wars. This type of evil, Maimonides says, occurs infrequently 
and, of course, being wholly within the control of man, could 
not have been caused by God. Though difficult, its remedy 
is within the hands of man. The third class of evil, the larg- 
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est and most frequent class, is the evil which the individual 
brings upon himself through his vices and excessive desires. 
Again the remedy is within man’s power. Maimonides rejects 
the notion of “afflictions of love,” holding instead that even 
the minutest pain is a punishment for some previous trans- 
gression. He explains that the tests mentioned in the Bible, 
such as God's request to Abraham to offer up his son, have a 
didactic purpose, to teach the truth of God’s commandments 
and how far one must go in obeying them. 

Joseph *Albo holds that perfect saints may have to en- 
dure agonies in order to atone for their people or for the en- 
ngs world: [Jacob Bernard Agus] 
In Modern Jewish Philosophy 
For Hermann *Cohen suffering stirs man’s conscience and 
prods him to ethical action. Israel's election by God is tied up 
with the idea of Israel as the “suffering servant,’ i.e., the eter- 
nal prod of mankind's conscience. Evil in a metaphysical sense 
did not interest Cohen. He castigated metaphysical specula- 
tion about evil as an attempt to cover the existence of evil in 
society and as perverting the intent of suffering which should 
be to arouse sympathy in men. 

The problem of evil played an important role in the phi- 
losophy of Martin *Buber. For Buber the source of evil was 
the failure to enter into relation, and conversely evil can be 
redeemed by the reestablishment of relations. “Good and evil, 
then, cannot be a pair of opposites like right and left or above 
and beneath, ‘good’ is the movement in the direction of home, 
‘evil’ is the aimless whirl of human potentialities without 
which nothing can be achieved and by which, if they take no 
direction but remain trapped in themselves, everything goes 
awry” (Between Man and Man (1966*), 103). Man is not evil 
by nature, but his misuse of his nature generates evil. Some 
men can carry evil so far as to give it a kind of independent 
quality. However, evil is never an independent entity but such 
men crystallize it into a perverse resistance to the individual's 
self-fulfillment in relation. After World War 11 Buber did ques- 
tion the possibility of addressing God as “kind and merciful” 
in the light of what had happened to the Jews in Europe, but 
he nevertheless maintained the possibility of man redeeming 
evil. He denied the gnostic dualistic approach and maintained 
that man had it in his power to sanctify the world. 

Abraham J. *Heschel, referring to a midrash about Abra- 
ham seeing a castle in flames (Gen. R. 39:1), asks: “The world is 
in flames, consumed by evil. Is it possible that there is no one 
who cares?” (God in Search of Man (1961°), 367). After con- 
sidering the horrors of Auschwitz he questions: “What have 
we done to make such crimes possible? What are we doing to 
make such crimes impossible?” (ibid., 369). According to him 
nothing in the world is wholly good or wholly evil, everything 
is a mixture. Man's nature, his ego, and the relative rewards of 
evil in this world help evil to prevail. Fortunately, God is con- 
cerned about man’s separating the good from the evil. God 
commands man and gives him the mitzvot, which are the tools 
by which man can overcome evil. “Evil is not man’s ultimate 
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problem. Man’s ultimate problem is his relation to God.... The 
biblical answer to evil is not the good but the holy. It is an at- 
tempt to raise man to a higher level of existence, where man 
is not alone when confronted with evil” (ibid., 376). 

For Mordecai *Kaplan God is identical with certain prin- 
ciples in the universe whose analogues in human society lead 
to salvation, i.e., the achievement of the good for all mankind. 
The existence of evil in the world is due to the failure of man 
to act in accord with God, ie., those principles. “When the 
conscience operates simultaneously through creativity, re- 
sponsibility, honesty, and loyalty or love, it is the source of 
Divine Revelation.... The function of conscience is not to 
philosophize or theologize concerning the problem of evil 
in the world. Conscience is the pain of the human spirit. The 
function of spiritual pain is not to have us speculate about it 
but to eliminate the cause ... it is rather to impel us to make 
a religion of combating the man-made evils that mar human 
life ...” (M.M. Kaplan, in The Reconstructionist, May 1963). 

[Michael J. Graetz] 
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GOODBLAT, MORRIS (1901-1978), Conservative rabbi and 
educator. Born in Mlawa, Poland, he came to the United States 
in 1912. He was educated at the Rabbi Jacob Joseph School and 
the Mizrachi Teachers Institute. He received his B.A. from City 
College of New York (1924) and was ordained at the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America (1927). He earned his DHL 
there in 1944. 

For more than four decades, he served as a rabbi at Con- 
gregation Beth Am Israel in Philadelphia, where he focused 
on Jewish education. His congregation produced many young 
men who entered the rabbinate and many more who were 
educated Conservative Jews. He was president of the Jewish 
National Fund and the Board of Rabbis of Greater Philadel- 
phia and regional president of the Rabbinical Assembly for 
the Greater Philadelphia area. 

In 1960 he established the Academy of Judaism to tutor 
perspective students for conversion; thus, establishing a re- 
gional program for what had until then been the individual 
responsibility of the local rabbi. He served as dean and direc- 
tor of the academy. The model of a regional program has been 
adopted in many communities throughout the U.S. as it is an 
excellent use of resources and an important way of imposing 
and enforcing standards. 

Goodblat co-chaired the United Synagogue Commis- 
sion on Jewish Education, which tried to standardize con- 
gregational curricula and published and developed material 
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for the afternoon hebrew school, which was instrumental in 
Jewish education. He headed its publication committee and 
helped hire Abraham Millgram as the Commission’s educa- 
tional director. 

He was chairman of the Rabbinical Assembly's special 
Committee on Ritual Surveys, which compiled a detailed 
picture of the way in which Conservative Judaism was being 
practiced in the synagogue and in the major ceremonies from 
Bar and Bat-Mitzvah and Confirmation to funeral practices. 
He also chaired the membership committee of the Rabbinical 
Assembly that opened membership to non-seminary gradu- 
ates, which facilitated the transformation of some Orthodox 
congregations and their rabbis to the then rapidly growing 
Conservative movement. He also served on the prestigious 
Committee on Jewish Law and Standards for the Rabbini- 
cal Assembly. 

As a scholar, he wrote Jewish Life in Turkey in the xv1 
Century as Reflected in the Legal Writings of Samuel De Medina 
in 1952, about the immediate post-expulsion period in which 
Jews fleeing from Spain found a haven in Turkey. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: PS. Nadell, Conservative Judaism in America: 
A Biographical Dictionary and Sourebook (1988). 

[Michael Berenbaum (2" ed.)] 


°GOODENOUGH, ERWIN RAMSDELL (1893-1965), U.S. 
scholar who specialized in the study of Judaism in the Helle- 
nistic period. Goodenough was born in Brooklyn, New York, 
and was raised in a family with Methodist fundamentalist 
beliefs. Following studies at the Garrett Biblical Institute, he 
studied at Harvard for three years under the influential his- 
torian of religion, George F. Moore, receiving his Ph.D. in 
Oxford in 1923, and then began teaching history at Yale Uni- 
versity. Throughout his life Goodenough was active in many 
scholarly organizations, and edited the Journal of Biblical Lit- 
erature from 1934 to 1942. While preparing his doctoral the- 
sis, published as The Theology of Justin Martyr (1923), Good- 
enough came to the conclusion that many Hellenistic elements 
of early Christianity were derived not from the pagan world 
directly but from the already hellenized Judaism through 
which Christianity was first disseminated. Most of his later 
work was devoted to the study of this hellenized Judaism, es- 
pecially The Jurisprudence of the Jewish Courts in Egypt (1929), 
By Light, Light: The Mystic Gospel of Hellenistic Judaism (1935), 
The Politics of Philo Judaeus (1938), An Introduction to Philo 
Judaeus (1940), and Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman Pe- 
riod (13 vols., 1953-68). Goodenough’s reconstruction of Hel- 
lenistic Judaism from literary sources was often speculative. 
His account of the teachings of Philo, in particular, must be 
corrected in the light of H.A. *Wolfson’s analysis of Philo’s phi- 
losophy and demonstration of its many similarities to rabbinic 
teaching. But Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman Period, by 
its collection of Greco-Roman archaeological remains and its 
confrontation of these with pagan parallels, revealed an en- 
tire world of Judaism that previously had been known only in 
fragments and generally neglected. Consequently, this work 
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began a new epoch in the study of ancient Judaism - this in 
spite of the fact that Goodenough’s interpretation of the mate- 
rial has been questioned (Avi-Yonah, Smith, and others). One 
of Goodenough’s supporters, J. *Neusner, wrote (in 1988) that 
“Goodenough asks when a symbol is symbolic. He wants to 
know how visual symbols speak beyond words and despite 
words. We find ourselves surrounded by messages that reach 
us without words, that speak to and even for us beyond ver- 
bal explanation. Goodenough studied ancient Jewish symbols 
because he wanted to explain how that happens and what we 
learn about the human imagination from the power of sym- 
bols. It is difficult to point to a more engaging and critical 
problem in the study of humanity than the one Goodenough 
took for himself. That is why, twenty years after the conclusion 
of his research, a new generation will find fresh and important 
the research and reflection of this extraordinary man” 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Avi-Yonah, “Goodenough’s Eval- 
uation of the Dura Paintings: A Critique,” in: J. Guttman (ed.), The 
Dura-Europas Synagogue (1973); M. Smith, “Goodenough’s Jewish 
Symbols in Retrospect,” in: J. Guttman (ed.), The Synagogue: Studies 
in Origins, Archaeology and Architecture (1975); J. Neusner, “Editor’s 
Foreward,’ in E.R. Goodenough, Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman 
Period (1988). For a complete bibliography of Goodenough’s writings, 
see J. Neusner (ed.), Religions in Antiquity. Essays in Memory of Erwin 
Ramsdell Goodenough (1968). 


[Morton Smith / Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


GOODHART, ARTHUR LEHMAN (1891-1978), USS. jurist. 
Born in New York, Goodhart studied in America and Britain 
and was an officer in the United States Army during World 
War 1. In 1919 he became a lecturer in law at Cambridge Uni- 
versity and was editor of the Cambridge Law Journal from 
1921 to 1925. In 1931 Goodhart was appointed professor of ju- 
risprudence at Oxford University. In this position he exercised 
considerable influence both as a lecturer and writer, and his 
lucid exposition of legal problems, particularly in the field of 
contracts and torts, earned him a reputation as an outstanding 
jurist. He also served on several government legal committees, 
including the Royal Commission on the Police, the Monopo- 
lies Commission, and the Law Revision Committee. 

In 1951 Goodhart was appointed master of University 
College, Oxford, the first Jew and the first American citizen 
to become master of an Oxford college. He was also the re- 
cipient of many other honors. He was made a king’s counsel 
in 1943 and awarded a knighthood (honorary by virtue of his 
American citizenship). He was chairman of the International 
Law Association. His writings include Essays in Jurisprudence 
and the Common Law (1931); Precedent in English and Con- 
tinental Law (1934); The Government of Great Britain (19 46); 
and Five Jewish Lawyers of the Common Law (1950). He was 
also editor of the Law Quarterly Review, one of the most au- 
thoritative legal magazines in the world. 

Goodhart took an interest in Jewish affairs and was a 
strong supporter of Israel. After the *Six-Day War he wrote 
several articles justifying the Israeli position in international 
law. His son PHILIP J. GOODHART (1925- ) was a Conserva- 
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tive Member of Parliament and a member of the British del- 
egation to the Council of Europe and the United Nations. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Current Biography Yearbook 1964 (1964), 


159-61. 
[Israel Finestein] 


GOODMAN, ALLEGRA (1967- ) U.S. novelist and short 
story writer. Goodman, the daughter of academics, was born 
in Brooklyn, raised in Hawaii, and educated at Harvard and 
Stanford. She has written works that are at ease with Jews 
who are urban as well as urbane. Her focus is invariably on 
the nature of community and its ability to transmit a Judaism 
that can maintain the allegiance - both ritualistically as well 
as personally - of her characters. She has pointed out that 
George Eliot’s Middlemarch, with its treatment of a “whole 
community” containing individuals that are “so alive, so real,” 
was an inspiration. Goodman’s works often do just that. To- 
tal Immersion (1989), a widely praised collection of stories, 
was followed by Family Markowitz (1996), a series of related 
stories about a family’s adjustment to the ruptures as well as 
blandishments of modern life. Her Kaaterskill Falls (1998) 
deals with the political and religious conflicts of an Orthodox 
Jewish community whose characters must not only accept a 
new leadership but also adjust their ambitions to a regulated 
life. Paradise Park (2001), with its pathos and humor, offers 
readers the God-seeking but all-too-human Sharon Spiegel- 
man, seeking revelation in her travels, beginning in Hawaii. 
In 2006 she published Intuition, set in a Cambridge, Mass., 
research institution. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Welch, “Author Interviews: Allegra Good- 


man,’ at: Powells.com. 
[Lewis Fried (24 ed.)] 


GOODMAN, ANDREW (1907-1993), U.S. merchant. Berg- 
dorf Goodman was already one of New York City’s most el- 
egant fashion emporiums when Andrew Goodman inherited 
it. But it was he who transformed it from a store that catered 
to the carriage trade to one that expanded its appeal to “peo- 
ple who have more taste than money and are on the way up.” 
Goodman's father, Edwin, founded the store early in the 20" 
century. He came to New York City in 1899 and went into 
business with a tailor named Herman Bergdorf. After buying 
out Bergdorf in 1906 - but keeping his name as part of the 
business - the elder Goodman moved the shop from lower 
Fifth Avenue further uptown, branching out as a furrier and 
dressmaker. In 1926, Andrew Goodman, who had spent an 
uneventful year and a half at the University of Michigan, was 
summoned home by his father and sent to Paris to apprentice 
at the house of couturier Jean Patou. Goodman came back 
to the U.S. a year later and joined the family business, which 
was beginning to undergo an important transition. Instead of 
limiting itself to custom-made clothing, Bergdorf Goodman 
began offering clothing off the rack. The concept was a hit 
and by 1928 annual volume was $5 million. Ready to expand, 
Bergdorf’s moved into a new marble and sandstone build- 
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ing on Fifth Avenue and 57** Street. Inside, the store looked 
like the genteel home of a moneyed family. Its fashions were 
from top U.S. and European designers, its clients were the 
wealthy and well known, and its saleswomen often exuded 
a snobbishness that could be terrifying. After service in the 
U.S. Navy during World War 11, Goodman returned to the 
store, becoming president in 1951. When his father died, in 
1953, Goodman inherited the store and the title of chairman. 
He also began reaching out to women who might have been 
put off by Bergdorf’s intimidating image. In 1955, Goodman 
opened the Miss Bergdorf Shop, which featured more mod- 
erately priced merchandise. It quickly became highly popu- 
lar. He also added antiques, a beauty salon, and an art gallery 
presided over by his wife, Nena. Bergdorf’s kept expanding, 
eventually doubling in size to 120,000 square feet. By 1969, 
it was the nation’s only large high-quality specialty store that 
was independently owned, but in 1972, Goodman sold the 
business to Broadway Hale Stores. He retained the real es- 
tate as well as the 16-room penthouse above the store, where 
his family lived, and he remained as president until 1975. Ac- 
tive in philanthropic and civic affairs, Goodman was a chair- 
man of the Fifth Avenue Association and the Better Business 
Bureau of New York. He was vice president of the American 
Jewish Committee and served on the boards of various other 
Jewish organizations. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: New York Times (April 5, 1993); W maga- 


zine (Nov. 2003). 
[Mort Sheinman (24 ed.)] 


GOODMAN, ARNOLD ABRAHAM, LORD (1913-1995), 
British lawyer and legal advisor. Goodman was born in Lon- 
don to middle-class, middle-of-the-road Orthodox parents 
and had a brilliant career at Cambridge and in his law studies. 
He was created a Life Peer in 1965. Lord Goodman was per- 
sonal legal advisor to many leaders of Britain's three political 
parties — in itself a unique position. He first came to public 
prominence in 1967 when the Labour government called on 
him to arbitrate and settle a serious strike of television work- 
ers. He was successful, and from that point forward, both the 
Labour and subsequent Conservative administrations used his 
services as unofficial envoy in a number of industrial disputes 
as well as in Britain’s constitutional dispute with Rhodesia. He 
was so successful in gaining the confidence of the workers in 
the newspaper industry that the powerful Newspaper Propri- 
etors’ Association made him its chairman. He held many other 
public and semipublic offices, the most important of which 
was chairman of the semiofficial Arts Council (1965-72), 
which encourages all the arts, including literature, and dis- 
burses official funds to theaters, etc. He was also a member of 
a number of royal commissions and committees of enquiry, 
and prochancellor of Warwick University. Until 1986, he was 
Master, University College, Oxford. He also spoke on behalf 
of Jewish charities and without being a formal Zionist showed 
active sympathy toward Israel. In 1973, he was appointed chair- 
man of the Housing Corporation and the National Building 
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Agency, both government bodies. His autobiography, Tell 
Them I’m on My Way, appeared in 1993. 

Goodman was one of the most famous eminences grises 
in postwar Britain. Like all men credited with backstairs influ- 
ence, his powers were often exaggerated. Nevertheless, Good- 
man met, on a weekly, confidential basis, with Harold Wilson 
during his 1964-70 term as prime minister, sharing many se- 
crets with him. Wilson greatly valued Goodman’s advice, and 
used him as a sounding board for proposed actions. From 
1993, Goodmans life was overshadowed by a lawsuit brought 
against him by the Portman family, London landowners, who 
claimed that he had siphoned off funds from their family 
trust. After Goodmans death, his law firm paid the Portmans 
£500,000 without any admission of guilt. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Not for the Record (selected speeches and 
writings by Lord Goodman:, 1972). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB 


online; B. Brivati, Lord Goodman (1999); D. Selbourne, Not an Eng- 
lishman: Conversations With Lord Goodman (1993). 


[Michael Wallach / William D. Rubinstein (24 ed.)] 


GOODMAN, BENNY (Benjamin David; 1909-1986), U.S. 
clarinetist and band leader. He learned to play the clarinet 
as a child in Chicago in a music instruction program fos- 
tered by a local synagogue. When he turned professional, he 
played in various well-known bands until he organized his 
own orchestra in 1933. Goodman became one of the found- 
ers of the “swing” style prevalent in the 1930s, and was called 
the “King of Swing.” His was the first jazz ensemble in which 
both white and black musicians played together. At the same 
time he developed a technical mastery that led to his appear- 
ances with symphony orchestras and chamber ensembles. Bar- 
tok dedicated his clarinet trio “Contrasts” to him in 1938, and 
Hindemith (1947) and *Copland (1948) each wrote a clarinet 
concerto for him. He wrote an autobiography, The Kingdom 
of Swing (1961), and authorized Benny Goodman's Own Clari- 
net Method (1941), edited by Charles Hathaway. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.R. Connor, BG — Off the Record (1958); P. 
Maffei, Benny Goodman (1961); E. Condon and R. Gehman (eds.), 
Eddie Condon'’s Treasury of Jazz (1956), 258-74; N. Shapiro and N. 
Hentoff (eds.), Jazz Makers (1957), 175-86. 
[Claude Abravanel] 


GOODMAN, MARTIN DAVID (1953-_), British professor 
of Jewish Studies. Educated at Oxford, Goodman is a major, 
much-respected historian of ancient Jewry and the ancient 
world in the Roman era. He is the author of many works, in- 
cluding The Ruling Class of Judea (1987), Mission and Conver- 
sion: Prosteltyzing in the Religious History of the Roman World 
(1994), and the editor of Jews in a Graeco-Roman World (1998), 
which often aims to place the history of Roman-era Judea in a 
wider context. He is also the editor of the comprehensive Ox- 
ford Handbook of Jewish Studies (2002). Goodman is profes- 
sor of Jewish Studies at Oxford University, a fellow of Wolfson 
College, Oxford. He was president of the British Association 


for Jewish Studies. 
[William D. Rubinstein (24 ed.)] 
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GOODMAN, NELSON (1906-1998), U.S. philosopher. Born 
in Somerville, Massachusetts, Goodman received his B.S. 
magna cum laude (1928) and his Ph.D. (1941) from Harvard 
University. From 1929 to 1941 he ran the Walker-Goodman 
Art Gallery in Boston, and remained an avid collector of an- 
cient and modern art. He served in the U.S. Army from 1942 
to 1945. 

He taught at Tufts College (1945-46), the University of 
Pennsylvania (1946-64), and Brandeis University (1964-67). 
In 1968 he was named professor of philosophy at Harvard. 
His philosophical studies ranged over many areas, including 
logic, epistemology, and aesthetics. 

Two of Goodman's important early works are The Struc- 
ture of Appearance (1951) and Fact, Fiction and Forecast (1955). 
In the late 1950s he turned his attention to the theory of sim- 
plicity, which was the main theme of his many contributions 
to philosophical journals. In attempting to eliminate superflu- 
ous entities in any complete description of the world, Good- 
man’s work shows the influence of Bertrand Russell and W. 
Van Orman Quine. 

In 1967, as a research associate at Harvard’s Graduate 
School of Education, Goodman founded Project Zero. The 
program’s purpose was to understand and enhance learning, 
thinking, and creativity in the arts, as well as humanistic and 
scientific disciplines, at both the individual and institutional 
level. He served as the project’s director until 1971, engaging in 
basic research into education and the arts, while also produc- 
ing a number of programs in film, dance, music, theater, and 
poetry. For example, Goodman created Hockey Seen in col- 
laboration with choreographer Martha Gray, composer John 
Adams, and artist Katharine Sturgis - Goodmans wife. It was 
performed at Harvard in 1972 and was filmed there in 1984. 

Articles about Goodman and his work frequently ap- 
peared in the European press, such as Le Monde, Frank- 
furter Allgemeine, and other leading international newspapers. 
Among his many awards and honors, Goodman received the 
Guggenheim Award in 1946 and 1947. Other books by Good- 
man include Problems and Projects (1972), Ways of Worldmak- 
ing (1978), Of Mind and Other Matters (1984), Reconceptions in 
Philosophy and Other Arts and Sciences (with C. Elgin, 1988), 
and The Languages of Art (1997). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Hausman and FE. Wilson, Carnap and 
Goodman, Two Formalists (1967). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Elgin, 
The Philosophy of Nelson Goodman (1997). 


[Avrum Stroll / Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


GOODMAN, PAUL (1875-1949), British Zionist and public 
figure. Born in Dorpat, Estonia, Goodman went to England 
in 1891. He was for many years secretary of the Spanish and 
Portuguese Congregation. Goodman became an active Zionist 
after hearing Theodor *Herzl address his first meeting in Lon- 
don (1896), and from that time until his death he served the 
Zionist Organization. He occupied various important posi- 
tions in the Zionist Movement of London and was honorary 
secretary of the Political Committee, appointed by Chaim 
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*Weizmann and Nahum *Sokolow, before the *Balfour Dec- 
laration was issued. Together with Arthur D. Lewis he edited 
the volume Zionism: Problems and Views (1916), was editor of 
the Zionist Review (1920-26 and 1934-38), and was a contribu- 
tor to various Jewish encyclopedias and Zionist periodicals. 
Among his works are The Synagogue and the Church (1908), 
History of the Jews (1911), Moses Montefiore (1925), Zionism 
in England (1930), and The Jewish National Home (1943). He 
also edited Chaim Weizmann: A Tribute on His Seventieth 
Birthday (1945). A memorial tribute to him, entitled The Re- 
birth of Israel (1952), was published by the Zionist Federation 
of Great Britain. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Paul Goodman on his Seventieth Birthday 
(1945); Current Biography Yearbook 1968 (1969), 153-7. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: S.A. Cohen, English Zionists and British Jews: The Com- 
munal Politics of Anglo-Jewry, 1895-1920 (1982), index. 

[Josef Fraenkel] 


GOODMAN, PAUL (1911-1972), U.S. author, psychothera- 
pist, and educator. The youngest of three children deserted by 
their father, Goodman was born and educated in New York 
City. At City College he was most influenced by the philoso- 
pher Morris Raphael *Cohen and by his reading of the Rus- 
sian revolutionary author Kropotkin. A versatile writer, Good- 
man published verse collections such as Stop-Light (1942), The 
Lordly Hudson (1963), and Hawkweed (1967); novels including 
The Empire City (1959); plays (notably Faustina, 1949); short 
stories (The Facts of Life, 1946); and criticism. An account of 
life in New York over the previous three decades, The Empire 
City, was notable for its mingled comedy and sadness. From 
his earliest years Goodman’s intelligence and experimen- 
tal attitude toward literature gave him a place in the radical 
avant-garde, but it was only with the publication of Growing 
Up Absurd in 1960 that he became known to the wider public. 
The book is an indictment of the American “rat race” and a 
defense of those young people who do not choose to enter it. 
In the years that followed, Goodman came to be described as 
“the father-figure of the New Left” and as “a communitarian 
anarchist pacifist of protean intellect and prolific pen.” Some 
other works of Goodman are Communitas (1947), written in 
collaboration with his brother, the architect Percival *Good- 
man, which became a standard work on cities; The Commu- 
nity of Scholars (1962), a critique of the U.S. academic scene; 
Utopian Essays and Practical Proposals (1962); The Society I 
Live in Is Mine (1963); Compulsory Mis-Education (1964); and 
Like a Conquered Province: The Moral Ambiguity of America 
(1967); he also contributed to FE. Perls, Gestalt Therapy (1951). 
Goodman taught at several universities and at the Institute 
for Gestalt Therapy (New York City and Cleveland). From 
1964 to 1966 he was a full professor at the University of Wis- 
consin and then at San Francisco State College's experimental 
college. In the Massey Lectures, delivered over the Canadian 
broadcasting network, he described what he called an “empty 
society, which had “a tendency to expand meaninglessly for 
its own sake, and ... to exclude human beings as useless.” In 
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1967 Goodman published a journal, Five Years: Thoughts in 
a Useless Time. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Current Biography Yearbook 1968 (1969), 
153-7; R. Kostelanetz, in: New York Times Magazine (April 5, 1966), 
70-71; S.J. Kunitz, Twentieth Century Authors, First Supplement (1955); 
G. Steiner, in: Commentary, 36 (1963), 158-63. 


[Milton Henry Hindus] 


GOODMAN, PERCIVAL (1904-1989), U.S. architect. Good- 
man was born in New York; he studied there, and after receiv- 
ing the Society of Beaux-Arts Architects Paris Prize, he en- 
rolled in the Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris, in France. He was 
a versatile architect, an expert on city planning, and a profes- 
sor of architecture at Columbia University, a position he held 
from 1946 to 1971. Goodman designed furniture for mass pro- 
duction, wrote a book (Communitas, 1947), and illustrated the 
Golden Ass of Apuleius (1932). In 1977 he published his work 
The Double E, on the relationship of ecology to city planning. 
He had no previous religious background when he embarked 
on his fruitful career as a builder of synagogues. He said that 
the Nazi atrocities together with his readings of Martin Buber 
gave him the need for concrete expression of kinship, describ- 
ing himself as “an agnostic who was converted by Hitler” 

Goodman’s synagogues are brightly lit and tend to be 
small and intimate, as Goodman felt this encouraged a feel- 
ing of unity in the congregation and a sense of participation 
in the service. He humanized his design with the use of warm 
materials such as wood. He regarded the artist as an indis- 
pensable collaborator, and gave him an important place in 
his projects. In this respect he acted as a pioneer and helped 
to bring into being a flourishing modern synagogal art in the 
United States. 

Between 1936 and 1979 Goodman designed over 50 syna- 
gogues and religious buildings. These included the Fifth Av- 
enue Synagogue in New York, Shaarey Zedek in Detroit, the 
Bnai Israel Synagogue in Millburn, New Jersey, and Temple 
Beth-El in Springfield, Massachusetts. In addition, he de- 
signed many houses, schools, and public buildings, includ- 
ing Public School 92 on West 134" Street in Manhattan (1935) 
and the Queensborough Community College administration 
building (1977). 

An urban theorist who believed that rational planning 
could produce better cities, he criticized the planning efforts 
of his home city New York as timid and short-sighted. Named 
a fellow by the American Institute of Architects, he nonethe- 
less argued that the institute was irrelevant since it failed to 
take up moral or political positions. 

Goodman's brother was the writer Paul *Goodman. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Wischnitzer, Synagogue Architecture in 
the United States (1955), 141ff.; A. Kampf, Contemporary Synagogue 


Art (1966), 37 ff. 
[Rohan Saxena (2™ ed.)] 


GOODMAN, TOBIAS (d. 1824), English scholar. Good- 
man, who was born in Bohemia, went to England at the close 
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of the 18" century. In 1806 he was a schoolmaster in *Liver- 
pool, where he is said to have preached the earliest synagogue 
sermons delivered in English. He was subsequently associated 
with the Westminster Synagogue in London, where he deliv- 
ered various addresses, the earliest both delivered and pub- 
lished in English, on the death of the Princess Charlotte (1817) 
and of King George 111 (1820). Goodman published Jedaiah 
Penini’s Behinat Olam with an English translation (1806). He 
was an active religious controversialist. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Barnett, Western Synagogue through Two 
Centuries (1761-1961) (1961), 48-51; Benas, in: Transactions of the His- 
toric Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, 51 (1901), offprint, p. 17. ADD. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Katz, England, 275. 
[Cecil Roth] 


GOODRICH, FRANCES (1890-1984) and HACKETT, AL- 
BERT (1900-1995), U.S. writers. Born in Belleville, New Jer- 
sey, Goodrich attended Passaic High School. She graduated 
from Vassar College in 1912, and then spent a year at the New 
York School of Social Work. She first appeared on stage in 
Massachusetts in 1913, and her first Broadway show was Come 
Out of the Kitchen (1916). Hackett was born to professional ac- 
tors Maurice Hackett and Florence (née Spreen) in New York. 
He first took to the stage at the age of six. The couple met while 
performing together in Denver, Colorado, in 1927. Goodrich 
and Hackett began writing plays together; their first hit, Up 
Pops the Devil, was adapted into a film in 1931. The couple mar- 
ried in 1931; the marriage was the third for Goodrich, the first 
for Hackett. After a string of less than successful screenplays 
for MGM, Goodrich and Hackett enjoyed their first box-office 
success adapting Dashiell Hammett’s The Thin Man (1934), 
which earned them their first of four career Oscar nomina- 
tions. Goodrich and Hackett followed up with two more Thin 
Man films - After the Thin Man (1936) and Another Thin Man 
(1939). In 1941, the couple returned to Broadway with the long- 
running Mr. and Mrs. North. After the play’s run, the couple 
returned to Hollywood to work for Paramount adapting Lady 
in the Dark (1944). Goodrich and Hackett were known for so- 
phisticated comedy, but also worked on Frank Capra's clas- 
sic It’s a Wonderful Life (1946). After The Pirate (1948), Eas- 
ter Parade (1948), Father of the Bride (1950) and Seven Brides 
for Seven Brothers (1954), the couple once again took an un- 
characteristic turn to drama with a stage production of The 
Diary of Anne Frank (1956), which won the Pulitzer Prize for 
drama and two Tony Awards, and which was adapted to film 
in 1959. Goodrich and Hackett’s final collaboration was Five 


Finger Exercise (1962). 
[Adam Wills (2"4 ed.)] 


GOOR (Grasovski), YEHUDAH (1862-1950), educator and 
lexicographer. Born in Pohost, Belorussia, he studied at the 
yeshivah of Volozhin and in 1887 immigrated to Erez Israel. 
At first he worked as an agricultural laborer and watchman 
in Rishon le-Zion and, after a year, as a clerk in Jaffa. He 
later became secretary of the *Benei Moshe society, partici- 
pated in editing its publication Ha-Mikhtavim me-Erez Yisrael, 
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and then a teacher. With D. Idelovitch he founded the first 
Histadrut ha-Morim ha-Ivrim (Hebrew Teachers’ Associa- 
tion) in Erez Israel. Goor was one of the pioneers of the Ivrit 
be-Ivrit method whereby Hebrew is taught without using 
any other language. He wrote several manuals on the study 
of Hebrew, Jewish history, natural sciences, the geography 
of Erez Israel, and translated into Hebrew several of Hans 
Christian Andersen’s tales, Daniel Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe, 
and stories by Mark Twain, Dickens, and Jules Verne. In 1893, 
together with Eliezer Ben- Yehuda and D. Idelovitch, he edited 
a newspaper for children, Olam Katan (“Small World”). From 
1906 to 1929, he worked for the Anglo-Palestine Company, 
at first in Beirut (until 1911), and then in Jaffa-Tel Aviv. His 
activities with this institution included the purchase of lands 
for the yishuv in Tel Aviv and Haifa. While in Beirut, he 
helped to open a Hebrew kindergarten. During World War 
1, he and his family were exiled to Damascus, where he 
engaged in many beneficial activities for refugees in Pales- 
tine. 

Goor is best known for his work in Hebrew lexico- 
graphy. Already in 1903, he prepared (together with Y. Klaus- 
ner) a “pocket dictionary” and later several other small 
dictionaries (Hebrew-Hebrew, Hebrew-English, etc.). In 1920, 
he and *D. Yellin published an illustrated Hebrew diction- 
ary, and from 1937 he was occupied with his major work, the 
Millon ha-Safah ha-Ivrit (“Dictionary of the Hebrew Lan- 
guage, published in an enlarged edition in 1947). In 1939, 
he prepared a Leksikon le-Millim Zarot (“Lexicon of Foreign 
Words”). Goor’s was the first Hebrew dictionary in which 
Hebrew words were traced to the period in which they origi- 
nated. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yehudah Grasovski Ish ha-Gevurot (1942); 
Pograbinsky, in: Ks, 28 (1952/53), 110-20 (bibliography). 

[Irene Garbell] 


GOOSE. The barburim avusim (av, Jps “fatted fowl”) in- 
cluded among the daily provision for Solomon's table (1 Kings 
5:3) have been identified with the goose, the word barbur be- 
ing explained as derived from bar (“pure,’ “white”), and avus 
(“fattened”). Some, however, identify barburim (“swans” in 
modern Heb.) with hens (Bm 86b) or with a variety of fowl 
that came from Barbaria, that is North Africa (Eccl. R. 2:7). 
The breeding of geese in Erez Israel is extremely old, a pic- 
ture of them being fattened having been preserved on a ninth- 
century B.C.E. ivory tablet found in excavations at Megiddo. 
In ancient Egypt geese were extensively bred and fattened. 
The Mishnah mentions goose breeding (Shab. 24:3; Hul. 12: 
1), and a distinction was made between the wild and the do- 
mesticated goose (TJ, BK 5: 10, 5a: TB, BK 55a). According to 
folklore, “if a man sees a goose in a dream, he may hope for 
wisdom” (Ber. 574). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: ES. Bodenheimer, Animal and Man in Bible 
Lands (1960), index, s.v. Anser; J. Feliks, Kilei Zeta’im ve-Harkavah 


(1967), 133-4. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 
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GOPHNA, RAM (1928- ), Israeli archaeologist, who made a 
major contribution to the study of the proto-history of Israel, 
with a special interest in spatial archaeology and environmen- 
tal history. Gophna was born in Tel Aviv and was educated at 
the Hadash High School during 1943-46. In 1946, before the 
War of Independence, he joined the *Palmah. As one of the 
first students of the Department of Archaeology of the Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem, Gophna’s teachers were B. *Mazar, 
N. *Avigad, M. *Avi-Yonah, and M. *Stekelis. He completed 
his B.A. in 1954 and his M.A. in 1956. Following his studies 
Gophna worked for the Israel Department of Antiquities from 
1958 to 1974 as a district archaeologist for the southern region, 
the Negev, and the southern coastal plain. In 1968 Gophna 
was one of the team leaders during the survey of the hills of 
Ephraim and Manasseh in the West Bank. Gophna eventually 
joined the staff of the Department of Archaeology of Tel Aviv 
University in 1971 in parallel with his work as district archae- 
ologist. In 1974 he completed his Ph.D. dissertation, super- 
vised by Yohanan *Aharoni, entitled “The Settlements of the 
Coastal Plain of Eretz-Israel During the Early Bronze Age.’ 
Gophna conducted a great number of archaeological surveys 
and excavations in Israel, with his most important and pio- 
neering work carried out at En Besor between 1970 and 1983, 
which laid the foundations for a new discipline of research, 
namely the study of the interrelationship between Egypt's Dy- 
nasties “o” and I and Canaan in the Early Bronze Age I. As a 
professor of archaeology (since 1981) at Tel Aviv University, 
where he taught for nearly 20 years, Gophna was an influen- 
tial mentor for a large number of undergraduate and gradu- 
ate students. Gophna has more than 100 research articles to 
his credit, with his first article appearing in 1963. Key articles 
include “The Rural Aspect of the Settlement Patterns of the 
Coastal Plain in the Middle Bronze Age 11” (Tel Aviv, 8 (1981), 
with P. Beck); “The Settlement Landscape of Palestine Dur- 
ing the Early Bronze 11-111 and Middle Bronze Age 11” (15), 
34 (1984)); “Man’s Impact on the Natural Vegetation of the 
Central Coastal Plain of Israel During the Chalcolithic and 
the Bronze Age” (Tel Aviv, 13-14 (1987), with N. Liphschitz 
and S. Lev-Yadun). He was also the editor of two important 
monographs on his excavations at En Besor and Tel Dalit. In 
2002 a collection of studies (see Bibliography, below), many 
by his students, was presented to Gophna on the occasion of 
his retirement from Tel Aviv University. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.C.M. van den Brink and E. Yannai (eds.), 
In Quest of Ancient Settlement and Landscapes; Archaeological Stud- 
ies in Honour of Ram Gophna (2002). 


[Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


GORA KALWARIA (Yid. Ger; Heb. Gur), town 19 mi. 
(30 km.) S.E. of Warsaw, Poland. The town, known popularly 
as Nowy Jeruzalem, obtained a charter in 1670 which included 
a clause prohibiting the settlement of Jews there. Jews were 
first permitted to settle in the town after it passed to Prussian 
rule in 1795. Subsequently Gora Kalwaria became celebrated 
as the seat of the hasidic Gur dynasty, founded by Isaac Meir 
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Alter and headed by his successors (see below). The commu- 
nity numbered 2,919 in 1897 (55.1% of the total population) 
and 2,691 in 1921 (48.9%). 


Holocaust Period 

On the eve of World War 11 there were approximately 3,500 
Jews living in Gora Kalwaria. When the German Army en- 
tered on Sept. 8, 1939, a reign of terror began for the Jewish 
population. During April and May 1940 several hundred Jews 
from Lodz and nearby Pabianice and Aleksandrow were de- 
ported to Gora Kalwaria. In January 1941 all the Jewish in- 
habitants of the small localities around Gora Kalwaria, num- 
bering approximately 300, were also concentrated there. On 
Feb. 25-26, 1941, all the Jews in the town were transferred 
to the Warsaw ghetto where they shared the fate of Warsaw 
Jewry, hundreds dying of disease and starvation and the rest 
deported to the death camps in August 1942. The Jewish com- 
munity was not reconstituted after the war. 


[Stefan Krakowski] 


Gur Dynasty 

The Gur (Yid. Ger) hasidic dynasty, one of the most celebrated 
of the dynasties, existed in Poland from 1859 to 1939; subse- 
quently the center moved to Erez Israel, under the Gur rabbi 
residing in Jerusalem. 

Gur Hasidism is based primarily on the trend in Hasidism 
developed by *Jacob Isaac of Przysucha (Peshiskha) and *Me- 
nahem Mendel of Kotsk (Kock) but has taken an individual 
direction. It also derives ideologically from the philosophy of 
*Judah Loew b. Bezalel of Prague (the Maharal). 

The founder of the dynasty was IsAAC MEIR ROTHEN- 
BERG ALTER (1789-1866), whose father R. Israel was a dis- 
ciple of *Levi Isaac of Berdichev and rabbi of Gur. Isaac Meir 
grew up under the tutelage of Israel Hofstein, the maggid of 
*Kozienice, who influenced Isaac considerably. At an early age 
he distinguished himself in Torah study, showing original- 
ity and intellectual acumen. He subsequently studied under 
Aryeh Leib Zinz, rabbi of Polotsk, and won a reputation as a 
brilliant young scholar. 

After the death of the maggid of Kozienice, and a short 
period with the latter’s son and successor Moses, Isaac Meir 
left him to become a disciple of *Simhah Bunem of Przysucha, 
and after his death, of Menahem Mendel of Kotsk. He contin- 
ued to give unreserved support to Menahem Mendel through- 
out the stormy controversy which divided Kotsk Hasidism and 
during the period when Menahem Mendel was in isolation, 
enabling Kotsk Hasidism to survive its acute internal crisis. 
After Mendel’s death in 1859 Isaac Meir was acknowledged as 
their rabbi by the majority of the Kotsk Hasidim. His work 
entitled Hiddushei ha-Rim (Warsaw, 1875), novellae on Talmud 
tractates and the Shulhan Arukh, became basic texts for study 
in the yeshivot and are still acknowledged as classic works on 
the pilpul (dialectical) method of exposition. Isaac Meir is fre- 
quently referred to by the name of his work as “Hiddushei ha- 
Rim.” Isaac Meir displayed a ready awareness of public needs 
and was well acquainted with Jewish problems in Poland. He 
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fought uncompromisingly to preserve the traditional Jewish 
way of life and headed opposition to the regulations impos- 
ing changes in dress issued by the government and upheld in 
Jewish circles by the maskilim, refusing to make concessions 
even when imprisoned by the authorities. During the Polish 
uprising of 1830 he was suspected of sympathizing with the 
Polish loyalists. He changed his name from Rothenberg to Al- 
ter. In his private life he experienced considerable suffering, 
losing his 13 children during his lifetime. 

Although Isaac Meir derived the principal part of his 
teaching from the Przysucha-Kotsk school of Hasidism, in 
practice it revealed radical divergences. Instead of withdraw- 
ing from contact with the masses he tried to win them over, 
and interested himself in day-to-day problems. He made him- 
self available to all who sought him out, receiving them kindly. 
However, like the Kotsk school he placed Torah study at the 
center of spiritual life. As one of the most eminent scholars in 
Poland of his day he developed among his followers enthusi- 
asm for Torah learning. He also followed the Kotsk method 
in emphasizing profundity of thought in the search after truth 
and the inner promptings of the heart, and in continuous 
striving after self-perfection. 

The period of his leadership, which lasted only seven 
years, had a formative influence on the development of 
Hasidism in Poland. Gur Hasidism became a powerful ele- 
ment in Orthodox Polish Jewry, and retained a leading posi- 
tion until the Holocaust. 

JUDAH ARYEH LEIB ALTER (1847-1905) son of Abra- 
ham Mordecai (the eldest son of Isaac Meir), was orphaned 
as a child and brought up and educated largely by his grand- 
father. In 1870, after the death of *Hanokh of Aleksandrow, 
the successor of Isaac Meir as Gur rabbi, Judah Aryeh Leib 
became the head (admor) of Gur. In this position he wielded a 
wide influence and established the leadership of Gur Hasidism 
in Congress Poland. A distinguished scholar, modest in be- 
havior, Judah Aryeh Leib won the confidence of rabbis and 
communal leaders throughout Jewry. Like his grandfather he 
also played a role in public affairs, concerning himself with 
contemporary Polish Jewish problems. Through his influence 
Hasidism in Poland dissociated itself from Zionism. Judah 
Aryeh Leib devoted much energy promoting Torah study and 
attracted many of the youth. His writings are collected under 
the title Sefat Emet (2 vols., 1905-08), after which he is also 
known. The five sections on the Pentateuch include addresses 
on Sabbaths and festivals, distinguished by the profundity of 
their ideas and clarity of exposition, and reflect the marked 
influence of Judah Loew b. Bezalel (the Maharal) of Prague. 
The sections on the Talmud, on tractates Moed and Kiddushin, 
evidence his wide Jewish scholarship and ability to penetrate 
to the intended meaning and provide a lucid exposition of the 
problem, in contrast to the dialectical pilpul method followed 
by his grandfather. 

Judah Leib was succeeded by his eldest son, ABRAHAM 
MORDECAI ALTER (1866-1948), the last of the dynasty in Po- 
land. Under his leadership Gur Hasidism reached the height 
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of its influence. He restored the recitation of morning prayer 
to the regular time and enjoined a break during the Sabbath 
service for public study. A lover of order and precision, he 
gave Gur Hasidim an organized framework. 

In the period preceding the Holocaust Abraham Mor- 
decai was the most prominent figure in European Orthodox 
Jewry and one of the founders of *Agudat Israel. Particularly 
sympathetic toward young people and concerned with their 
needs, he was instrumental in establishing schools and youth 
organizations. As well as being a scholar, he was an ardent 
bibliophile. He visited Erez Israel many times and acquired 
property there. On the outbreak of World War 11 he escaped 
from Gur to Warsaw, and finally to Erez Israel in 1940. During 
and after the Holocaust he was active in rescue work and in 
the material and spiritual rehabilitation of refugees. He died 
on Shavuot at the height of the siege of Jerusalem in 1948 and 
was buried in the precincts of Yeshivah Sefat Emet which he 
had founded. 

Abraham Mordecai’s son, ISRAEL ALTER (1892-1977), 
succeeded him as Gur rabbi. A noted scholar of great personal 
charm, he had an influence far beyond the immediate circle 
of his followers. As head of the various Gur institutions and 
yeshivot he did much to enhance the reputation and influence 
of Gur Hasidism. Thousands of visitors traveled to his court in 
Jerusalem each year to see him and receive his blessing. 

Two sons of Abraham Mordecai, SIMHAH BUNEM (1898- 
1992) and PINHAS MENAHEM (1926-1996), took over after the 
death of Israel Alter, and were in turn succeeded by yA aAKov 
ARYEH (1936-_), eldest son of Simhah Bunem. In the early 21° 
century, in addition to Israel, Gur hasidim were concentrated 
in the Boro Park section of Brooklyn, New York. 

[Abram Juda Goldrat] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bleter far Geshikhte, 1 pt. 3-4 (1948), 146-8; 
Megiles Poyln, 5 pt. 1 (1961; Heb. and Yid.), 303, 305; T. Brustin-Bern- 
stein, in: Bleter far Geshikhte, 4 no. 2 (1951), 103-19, passim; S. Weiss, 
in: Sinai, 8 (1941), 174-89; L. Grossman, Shem u-Sheerit (1943), 20-21: 
O.Z. Rand (ed.), Toledot Anshei Shem, 1 (1950), 2-3; A.I. Bromberg, 
Mi-Gedolei ha-Hasidut, 2 (1951); 22 (1966); I. Alfasi, Gur (1954); A.L. 
Alter, Me’ir Einei ha-Golah (1954); M. Schwartzman, Ha-Maor ha- 
Gadol (1966); I. Frenkel, Men of Distinction, 1 (1967), 127-34; 2 (1967), 
95-102; M.A. Lipschitz, “Hassidic School of Gur” (diss., Univ. of Wis- 
consin, 1964). 


GORCEY, LEO (1917-1969), U.S. actor. Bowery Boy Leo 
Gorcey was born in New York to an Irish mother, Jose- 
phine Condon, and a Russian-born Jewish father, BERNARD 
(1886-1955), an actor who played Papa Cohen in Abie’ Irish 
Rose on Broadway. Gorcey dropped out of school to apprentice 
in his uncle’s plumbing shop. However, in 1935 his father en- 
couraged Leo and his brother DAav1p (1921-1984) to try out for 
the Broadway drama Dead End; both were cast as New York 
street toughs. Gorcey was later tapped for the role of “Spit” in 
the 1937 feature film adaptation that starred Humphrey Bo- 
gart and Joel McCrea. The Dead End Kids would appear in 
a slate of dramas, including Angels with Dirty Faces starring 
James Cagney, which spoke to such issues as social injustice. In 
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1940 the name of the gang was changed to the East Side Kids, 
and Monogram Studios decided to play the kids for laughs, 
upping the slapstick in several low-budget hour-long films 
in which Gorcey played “Muggs McGinnis” and his brother 
played “Peewee.” The group was renamed a second time as the 
Bowery Boys in 1946, with Gorcey playing roughneck leader 
“Terence ‘Slip’ Mahoney,’ his brother “Chuck,” and his father 
“Louie,” the sweet shop owner. Gorcey, his brother, and fa- 
ther often shot four to five Bowery movies a year until 1956, 
when Bernard died after a car accident in Los Angeles in 1955. 
Gorcey, upset by the death of his father, retired from films and 
moved to a ranch near Red Bluff, Calif. He married five times 
between 1939 and 1968, and had three children. Gorcey died 
in Oakland, Calif., two years after writing his autobiography, 
An Original Dead End Kid Presents: Dead End Yells, Wedding 
Bells, Cockle Shells, and Dizzy Spells. 

[Adam Wills (2"4 ed.)] 


GORDIMER, NADINE (1923- ), South African novelist, 
Nobel Prize laureate. Gordimer occupied a preeminent posi- 
tion in South African letters, was internationally acclaimed, 
and was the first South African writer to receive a Nobel Prize 
(1991). She was born in Springs, near Johannesburg, and pub- 
lished her first volume of short stories, Face to Face, in 1949. 
During her long writing career she published over 200 short 
stories, among the finest in South African writing, and 14 
novels. The Lying Days (1953), her first novel, established her 
as a realist, a genre in which she is best known. Her unerring 
eye for detail is apparent in all her work, but her realism also 
charts an inner landscape and constitutes a mirror of the in- 
tensity of feeling, suffering, and conflict during the troubled 
situation under apartheid. Together with her fiction, her nu- 
merous essays and studies on culture and politics contribute 
a general social critique, and all her writing reflects her own 
commitment to the liberation movement and to social trans- 
formation. She has been hailed as a courageous and authorita- 
tive voice of conscience during the years of silence and repres- 
sion, her work sometimes being banned in her own country. 
A Guest of Honour (1970) won the James Tait Black Memorial 
Prize in 1973. The Conservationist (1974) won the Booker Prize 
for Fiction. Her numerous other awards include the Modern 
Language Association Award, the Commonwealth Prize for 
distinguished service to literature, and the Royal Society of 
Literature Medal. She insisted that she did not regard herself 
as a feminist but as a “white African.” Many readers and crit- 
ics are either unaware of her Jewish background or disregard 
it. She herself asserts that she had no sense of identity with the 
Jewish community, and that being Jewish has not influenced 
her thinking or writing in any way. The central character of A 
Sport of Nature (1987) is a Jewish girl who marries two black 
revolutionaries, but generally there are few Jewish characters 
in her work and those are presented in stereotypical fashion. 
Her vigorous anti-racial stance is not always clearly evident 
in the presentation of Jewish storekeepers on the mines in 
her early work. 
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Ina story of 1991, “My Father Leaves Home,’ a Jew (seem- 
ingly largely based on the history of her own father, a Lithua- 
nian immigrant) is stigmatized on racial grounds and becomes 
himself a racist. Perhaps this illustrates her awareness of one 
facet of the fractured identity of some South African Jews. She 
continued to chronicle South African life after apartheid. She 
has been the subject of deep admiration and scrutiny from 
leading critics and has been translated into several languages, 
including Hebrew. The intense focus of her vision of the com- 
plex and troubled situation of a country beset by seemingly in- 
soluble racial and political problems and gradually undergoing 
transformation is universally valued. Some detractors see her 
apparent detachment and coldness as a fault. None, however, 
deny her immaculate craftsmanship or underestimate her in- 
comparable contribution to South African letters. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N.T. Bazin and M.D. Seymour (eds.), Con- 
versations with Nadine Gordimer (1990); S. Clingman, The Novels of 
Nadine Gordimer: History from the Inside (1986); J. Cooke, The Novels 
of Nadine Gordimer: Private Lives, Public Landscapes (1985); D. Driver 
et al., Nadine Gordimer: A Bibliography (1993), A.V. Ettin, Betrayals 
of the Body Politic: The Literary Commitments of Nadine Gordimer 
(1993); N. Gordimer, “A South African Childhood: Allusions in a 
Landscape,” New Yorker (16 October 1954); S. Gray, Indaba: Inter- 
views with South African Writers (2005); R.E. Haugh, Nadine Gordimer 
(1974); D. Head, Nadine Gordimer (1994); R.J. Nell, Nadine Gordimer, 
Novelist and Short Story Writer: A Bibliography of her Works and Se- 
lected Literary Criticism (1964); J. Newman, Nadine Gordimer (1988); 
A.W. Oliphant (ed.), A Writing Life: Celebrating Nadine Gordimer 
(1998); R. Pettersson, Nadine Gordimer’s One Story of a State Apart 
(1995); R. Smith (ed.), Critical Essays on Nadine Gordimer, (1990); P. 
Stein and R. Jacobson, Sophiatown Speaks (1986); B. Temple-Thur- 
ston, Nadine Gordimer Revisited (1999); M. Wade, Nadine Gordimer 
(1978); K.M. Wagner, Rereading Nadine Gordimer: Text and Subtext 


in the Novels (1994). 
[Marcia Leveson (2™ ed.)] 


GORDIN, ABBA (1887-1964), Yiddish and Hebrew writer. 
Born in Michalishek (Belorussia), Gordin received a traditional 
Jewish education and was self-taught in general subjects. He 
wrote in Hebrew, Russian, and English as well as in Yiddish. He 
remained true to his anarchist convictions even in Communist 
Russia. Resident in Moscow and Leningrad, in 1926 he escaped 
to New York, where he edited Yidishe Shriftn (1941-46). The last 
seven years of his life he lived in Israel and edited the Hebrew- 
Yiddish Problemot. In his early writings, he sought a synthesis 
of biblical Judaism and classical anarchism. He wrote Sotsiale 
Ibergloyberay un Kritik (“Social Superstitions and Criticism,” 
1941), Eseyen (“Essays,’ 1951). In Gerangl far Frayhayt: Rus- 
land (“Tn Struggle for Freedom: Russia,’ 1956); and S. Yanovsky 
(1864-1939), a memorial volume for the anarchist leader (1957). 
His memoirs of the post-1917 years, Zikhroynes un Kheshboynes 
1917-1924 (“Reminiscences and Reckonings 1917-1924,” 1955-57) 
and Draysik Yor in Lite un Poyln: Oytobiografye (“Thirty Years 
in Lithuania and Poland: Autobiography,’ 1958) are of particu- 
lar interest to students of the Bolshevik Revolution. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: LYNL, 2 (1958), 139-40. 
[Melech Ravitch / Leonard Prager (24 ed.)] 
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GORDIN, JACOB (1853-1909), Yiddish playwright and 
journalist. Born in Mirgorod, Ukraine, Gordin was writing 
for the Russian press at 17. Though tutored in secular subjects 
at home, he was essentially self-educated. He tried his hand 
at business but failed and became in turn a farm laborer, a 
stevedore, and an actor in a Russian itinerant troupe, all the 
while writing for the Russian press and deeply involved in 
utopian political movements. He finally settled in Yelizavet- 
grad (Kirovograd) as a teacher in the local “russified” Jewish 
school. Gordin’s first political ideal was nurtured in a circle 
devoted to Ukrainian independence. Later, influenced by Tol- 
stoy and by the dissident Stundists (a non-Orthodox Christian 
Evangelical sect in Russia), as well as by Russian populist and 
Jewish enlightenment currents, he founded his own sect, the 
Dukhovno-Bibliiskoe Bratstvo (“The Spiritual Biblical Broth- 
erhood”), in 1880. He and his followers rejected post-biblical 
Judaism, claimed the Bible as the source for their rationalist 
ethics, repudiated commerce, and saw in agriculture the sole 
healthy and virtuous occupation. Gordin’s obsession with oc- 
cupational reform led him to write an article which grossly 
offended the Jewish community. Soon after the April 1881 po- 
groms, he published in the Russian press an open letter “To 
My Jewish Brethren” in which he argued that Jewish usury, 
love of money, and middleman occupations were to blame for 
Russian antisemitism. The “Brotherhood” was ineffectual: its 
efforts to build a communal colony failed. In 1891, the czarist 
police decided to disband the group, and Gordin, forewarned, 
fled to the U.S. Shortly after arriving in New York, which was 
to become his permanent home, Gordin applied to the Baron 
de Hirsch *Fund for aid in establishing a communal farm and 
was refused. Family obligations, a pregnant wife, and eight 
(eventually 14) children to support, made Gordin turn to 
journalism; he soon began writing for the New York daily Di 
Arbeter Tsaytung. When that work proved insufficient to sup- 
port his growing family, he turned to playwriting. Prior to his 
arrival in America, at the age of 38, Gordin had never written 
in Yiddish nor ever written a play. 

His first drama, Sibirya (“Siberia,” 1891), though an ap- 
prentice piece, reveals many of those qualities for which Gor- 
din was to earn the title “Reformer of the Yiddish Stage.” The 
Yiddish theater, as Gordin found it, was one of vulgar bur- 
lesque and of absurd and garish “historical operettas.” In Si- 
birya, as in all of Gordin’s plays, the characters speak collo- 
quial Yiddish rather than the affected Germanized Yiddish 
favored by the bombastic style of the day. Gordin disciplined 
the ad-libbing comic actors and banned, or at least modified, 
the rhymed-couplet, song-and-dance routine. He built sus- 
pense into his plays and made spectacle secondary to dramatic 
action. Sibirya, however, also heralds Gordin’s characteristic 
tendentiousness, stereotyping, moralizing, and excessive pa- 
thos. Yet the gentile judge in Sibirya is presented as a human 
being rather than as a caricature, something of an innovation, 
and indicative of the way in which Gordin’s earnest view of 
the theater as school and temple yielded aesthetic fruit. But 
his melodramatic plays never ceased to be vehicles for his so- 
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cial gospel; he valued his art mainly for what it might teach. 
Gordin’s first great popular success, Der Yidisher Kenig Lir 
(“The Yiddish King Lear,” 1892), made his reputation. It also 
added further luster to the acting career of Jacob P. *Adler in 
the title role, and it was Adler’s star power and popularity with 
the audience that helped them accept a play that dispensed 
with or modified many of the norms of Yiddish drama up 
to that point. Henceforth, Gordin was to write many plays 
for virtuosi. He created the lead roles in Der Vilder Mentsh 
(“The Wild Man, 1893) and Elisha ben Abuye (1906) for Adler; 
those in Mirele Efros (1898), Di Shkhite (“The Slaughter, ’1899), 
and Khasye di Yesoyme (“Khasye the Orphan Girl,” 1903) for 
Keni Liptzin; and those in Safo (“Sappho,’ 1899) and Krayt- 
ser Sonate (“Kreutzer Sonata,’ 1902) for Bertha *Kalish. Great 
actors respected Gordin, and he in turn wrote great roles 
for them. His use of borrowed plots was to become typical, 
and despite his open avowal of his sources, he was plagued 
with accusations of plagiarism. He adopted plots from Hugo, 
Hauptmann, Schiller, Gogol, Gorki, Sudermann, Grillpar- 
zer, Ibsen, Lessing, Gutzkow, Ostrovski, and others. From 
*Shakespeare he took the skeletal plot of King Lear for his 
Yidisher Kenig Lir - the title itself acknowledging the debt. 
The latter is essentially a Jewish play, a didactic melodrama 
which probes the problem of conflict between generations. 
The impulse behind its female analogue, Mirele Efros, one 
of the most popular dramas in the Yiddish repertoire, came 
from Gordin’s own Lear play rather than from Shakespeare. 
The world of Mirele Efros is a Jewish world, yet the play 
was performed successfully in nine languages. Gordin was 
frequently attacked for introducing alien matter into the Yid- 
dish theater; some critics denied he was a Jewish writer at 
all. Among his other popular plays may be mentioned Got, 
Mensh un Tayvl (“God, Man, and Devil, 1900), Di Shvue (“The 
Oath,’ 1900), and On a Heym (“Homeless,’ 1907). Only about 
a quarter of his plays have been printed, some in pirated edi- 
tions, while many survive only in manuscript or have been 
lost. Gordin also wrote a score of one-act plays, largely to 
encourage amateur performers, as well as serious essays 
on the theater. He also wrote widely for the press. His stories 
and sketches are invariably characterized by socialist moral- 
izing. 

In his stormy 18 years in America, Gordin wrote more 
than 100 plays for the Yiddish stage, most of which have been 
forgotten. Yet he must be reckoned the most important for- 
mative influence, after *Goldfaden, in the history of the mod- 
ern Yiddish theater. Gordin came to love Yiddish but denied 
it the status of “national tongue.” He viewed with pessimism 
the future of the American Yiddish theater whose temporary 
decline he lived to witness. His dying words were “finita la 
commedia.’ A quarter of a million Jews attended his funeral 
in New York City. His works have not been well edited. The 
four basic collections are Yankev Gordins Ertseylungen (“J. 
G’s Stories,” 1908); Ale Shriftn (“Works,’ 4 vols., 1910); Yankev 
Gordins Dramen (“J.G’s Dramas,’ 2 vols., 1911); Yankev Gor- 
dins Eynakters (“J.G’s One Act Plays,” 1917). 
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[Leonard Prager / Joel Berkowitz (2"¢ ed.)] 


GORDIN, JACOB (1896-1947), religious philosopher. Gor- 
din was born in Dvinsk, Latvia, and received his general and 
Jewish education in St. Petersburg. During the Russian Revo- 
lution and civil war, he wandered from one village to the next 
and took the opportunity to increase the depth of his knowl- 
edge of Jewish mysticism by becoming acquainted with Ukra- 
nian Jewish kabbalists. 

In 1923 he settled in Germany where he became part of 
the Akademie der Wissenschaft des Judenstums. It was in Ber- 
lin that he published his major work on general philosophy, 
Untersuchungen zur Theorie des unendlichen Urteils. During 
the same period he published several important entries on 
Jewish Philosophy for the Encyclopedia Judaica of Berlin, in- 
cluding those on Crescas, J. Kaspi, Kant, Hermann Cohen, and 
God in Jewish Religious Philosophy, which was republished 
later in the Encyclopaedia Hebraica. 

Gordin immigrated to France in 1933 after the advent of 
the Nazis and became librarian of the Alliance Israélite Uni- 
verselle. His significant articles on Spinoza, Maimonides, and 
others were then published in French in the Cahiers Juifs of Al- 
exandria. After the Nazi occupation of France, the Eclaireurs 
Israélites (Jewish Scouting Movement) of France opened edu- 
cational training centers for its leaders and children’s homes in 
the Vichy “free zone.” They called upon Gordin to organize the 
Jewish training of their educators and he thereby reaffirmed 
the Jewish consciousness of a significant number of members 
of the Jewish Resistance. It is from this time that he began to 
influence Leon *Poliakov. 

He returned to Paris after the Liberation of France and 
for three years — until his death at age 50 — played an increas- 
ingly important role in Jewish education at the highest level 
of the young intellectuals who were searching for their roots 
after the terrible years of the war. Gordin gave up writing in 
order to dedicate himself entirely to oral instruction, as mas- 
ter to disciple following an ancient Jewish tradition. Among 
his best-known disciples were Robert Gamzon (Castor), Léon 
Ashkenazi (Manitou), and Renée Neher-Bernheim. He intro- 
duced them to a knowledge of Jewish mysticism in its most 
exalted philosophical aspects. After he became seriously ill, 
his students came to his home to study, fascinated by the ex- 
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tent of his knowledge and the depth of his thinking. Long af- 
ter his death his disciples have continued to disseminate the 
teachings of their master in France and in Israel. 


[Leon Poliakov / Renee Neher-Bernheim] 


GORDIS, ROBERT (1908-1992), U.S. Bible scholar, author, 
and rabbi. Gordis was born in New York City. He wrote his 
Ph.D. dissertation on Masoretic gere and ketib at Dropsie 
College, where his primary teacher was the renowned textual 
critic Max *Margolis. With prospects of academic employment 
curtailed by the Great Depression, Gordis decided to become 
a Conservative rabbi and was ordained at the Jewish Theologi- 
cal Seminary in 1932. He served as rabbi of Temple Beth El of 
Rockaway Park, n.y., from 1931 until his retirement in 1968, 
and while there established the first Conservative day school 
in the United States. Gordis did not abandon academic life. 
Invited in 1937 as an annual lecturer to the Seminary, Gordis 
served as professor of Bible beginning in 1940. Gordis also 
taught at Columbia University (1948-57), the (Protestant) 
Union Theological Seminary (1960), and Temple University. 
He served as editor of the periodical Judaism, president of 
the Rabbinical Assembly and of the Synagogue Council of 
America, and consultant to the Center for the Study of Dem- 
ocratic Institutions. 

Gordis’ biblical scholarship has been in three major ar- 
eas: Wisdom literature with special emphasis on the Books 
of Ecclesiastes and Job, to both of which he composed book- 
length commentaries; the forms of rhetoric and biblical po- 
etry; and aspects of the masorah and the preservation of the 
biblical text. Gordis employed his considerable knowledge of 
rabbinic literature as a tool in biblical lexicography. Within the 
Conservative movement he was a spokesman for the centrist 
position, advocating change within the framework of the law. 
He also wrote on the relationship of Judaism to contemporary 
problems, on the pertinent insights of the Jewish tradition to 
the issues facing Western civilization, and on the status of Ju- 
daism in the modern age. Among his books are Koheleth: the 
Man and His World (1951), Judaism for the Modern Age (1955), 
Faith for Moderns (1960) Root and the Branch (1962), Book of 
God and Man: A Study of Job (1965), and Judaism in a Chris- 
tian World (1966). 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.D. Sperling, in: DBI, 13456. 


[Jack Reimer / S. David Sperling (24 ed.)] 


GORDON, ABRAHAM (1874-19412), socialist, active in 
Vilna. From a poor family, Gordon became an engraver, from 
which profession he derived his Russian pseudonym “Rez- 
chik” He took an active part in the Jewish workers’ circles in 
Vilna and was influenced by populism. In the early 1890s Gor- 
don led the opposition against the shift in aims of the work- 
ers’ circles - from spreading general education and explain- 
ing socialist ideology in the Russian language to conducting 
propaganda in Yiddish on economic problems and the orga- 
nization of strikes. Gordon fought the influence of the Social- 
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Democrat intelligentsia (who later founded the *Bund) on the 
workers’ movement. Even without supporters, he continued 
to advocate his ideas for many years, and published a num- 
ber of pamphlets. He was last reported in Vilna in 1940. The 
circumstances of his death are unknown. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Mendelssohn, in: International Review 
of Social History, 10 (1965), 271-3; LNYL, 2 (1958), 116-7; N.A. Bu- 
chbinder, Di Geshikhte fun der Arbeter-Bavegung in Rusland (1931), 


69-70. 
[Moshe Mishkinsky] 


GORDON, AHARON DAVID (1856-1922), Hebrew writer 
and spiritual mentor of that wing of the Zionist labor move- 
ment which emphasized self-realization through settlement 
on the land (the halutzim); born in Troyanov, Russia. Gordon's 
grandfather was a noted scholar, and his father worked as a 
clerk for his famous relative, Baron Joseph *Guenzburg. Gor- 
don studied Talmud, Bible, and Hebrew grammar with pri- 
vate tutors, as well as Russian and secular subjects on his own. 
As he was the only survivor of five children, his parents were 
anxious to have him exempted from military service, but he 
insisted on presenting himself for examination. When he was 
found medically unfit, he married and was given a responsi- 
ble post in the financial management of Baron Guenzburg’s 
estate, which he held, with interruptions, for 23 years. He was 
respected by the workers and junior officials, whose interests 
he tried to protect, often at the expense of his own. During 
this period he was active in educational and cultural work, es- 
pecially among the youth. At first he was antagonistic to the 
modern Hebrew literature of his time, especially because of 
the hostility of many writers to Jewish religious tradition. In 
1903, the village in which Gordon worked was sold to a new 
owner, and he had to find other employment. In this crisis, he 
decided, despite the opposition of his parents and his wife's 
family, to settle in Erez Israel, and in 1904 he set out alone, 
bringing his wife and daughter over only five years later. 


In Erez Israel 

Although he was now 48 and had never done physical work, 
he insisted on tilling the soil with his own hands. He worked 
as a manual laborer in the vineyards and orange groves of 
*Petah Tikvah and *Rishon le-Zion and, after 1912, in various 
villages in Galilee, suffering all the tribulations of the pioneers: 
malaria, unemployment, hunger, and insecurity. From 1909 he 
wrote numerous articles, most of them published in *Ha-Poel 
ha-Za@ir, embodying his original outlook on labor, Zionism, 
and the Jewish destiny, which became widely known as “the 
religion of labor,’ though he did not use the term. He spent 
his last years in *Deganyah, where he died in 1922. 

Although Gordon was a delegate to the Eleventh Zionist 
Congress in 1913 and the Ha-Poel ha-Zair conference in 
Prague in 1920, he was never interested in political affairs as 
such. He believed that salvation for the Jewish people could 
come about only through the efforts of the individual to 
change himself. Thus, he was not enthusiastic about the *Bal- 
four Declaration and the World War 1 *Jewish Legion. He op- 
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posed *Poalei Zion and *Ahdut ha-Avodah because of their 
ties with international socialism, believing that the Jewish 
workers in Erez Israel must find their own way to a just, pro- 
ductive society through a life of labor. Although he held no of- 
ficial position, Gordon exercised a profound influence on the 
Jewish labor movement the world over through his writings 
and, even more, through his personal example. The *Gordo- 
nia youth movement, founded in 1925, was named after him 
and based largely on his ideas. 


Gordon's Philosophy 

Gordon's world view is rooted in the conviction that the cos- 
mos has unity, that nature and man are one, and that all men 
are organic parts of the cosmos. Man is molded by the cos- 
mos in two different ways: through his knowledge of the world 
and through his intuitive perception of the world, which can 
never be consciously known, yet can be lived. What we know 
is merely a fragment of what we are. A man becomes an in- 
dividual by the way in which he opens himself to the imme- 
diacy of the experience of life. The human soul is related to a 
hidden part of the cosmos. It is in this “hidden” life that each 
man’s individuality is rooted. 

Gordon was conscious of the fact that his theory sets up a 
dichotomy between rational “knowledge” and “life.” He com- 
pared their dualism with the relationship between the flame 
and the oil in a burning lamp. Consciousness and knowledge 
are the flame; life itself is the oil which nourishes it. The intel- 
lect achieves clarity by concentrating its light on a single sector 
of reality. However, the intellect pays a price for this clarity: 
it cuts off the living relationship between the sector which it 
investigates and the totality of the cosmos. The more a man 
penetrates nature with his knowledge, the less he can live it 
with his whole being. Yet the ultimate source of our deepest 
certainties is not the knowledge we may accumulate, but life 
itself. Living intuition speaks where our intellect fails us. The 
intellect is an important weapon in the struggle for survival. 
At the same time, however, it tends to isolate and alienate man 
from the cosmos as a whole. 

In this tension Gordon discovers the source of religion. 
Through religion man begins to feel once again that he is an 
organic part of creation. God cannot be approached through 
the intellect, but man can reach God in an immediate living 
relationship. With the psalmist, Gordon says, “My soul thirst- 
eth for God, the living God” A mystery to the intellect, God 
cannot be known, but He can be experienced and lived. 

Gordons friends found it difficult to accept his religious 
notions. For them religion had become ossified, irrelevant, 
a thing of the past. He attempts to meet their objections by 
making a distinction between form and content in religion. 
He concedes that as far as form is concerned, religion has lost 
much of its vitality. The content of religion originates in the 
religious individual; it is the expression of his sense of cosmic 
unity and purpose. But men tend to sanctify religious forms at 
the expense of religious content. Gordon claims that, though 
present-day religious thinking may be dead, God Himself can 
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never die. He is a hidden mystery, yet we encounter Him in all 
we experience. Religion will not die so long as men live and 
think and feel. Its time has not passed - its time has not yet 
even come. True religion is of the future. 

Man cut himself off from this source of rejuvenation 
when he left the soil and moved to the city. Nature is no lon- 
ger the source of his inner renewal; he has reduced nature to 
a quantity of corn, or grain, or wood, which he buys or sells. 
Man’s relationship with other men, things, and nature have 
become purely utilitarian. Authentic religion cannot live in 
such an atmosphere. If man is to rediscover religion, the 
proper balance between the two powers of the human soul - 
intellect and intuition - must be restored. The task of the in- 
tellect is to be the servant — the shammash - of intuition, not 
to overpower it. The proper balance between master and ser- 
vant can be restored only by man’s return to a direct relation- 
ship with nature. 

“Our road leads to nature through the medium of physi- 
cal labor.’ The return to nature through labor will enable man 
to rediscover religion and to regain a sense of cosmic unity 
and holiness. Gordon's religion has been defined as a “reli- 
gion of labor.” Gordon was strongly influenced by Tolstoy, 
who preached a similar return to nature; but unlike Tolstoy, 
Gordon attempted to practice what he preached. 

Gordon opposed socialism in its Marxist form. He re- 
garded Marxism as merely another creation of the intellect, 
a product of a technological and capitalistic civilization. The 
aim of Marxism is the reorganization of the social order, not 
the renewal of the human spirit. It seeks to change man by 
changing the regime, instead of seeking to change the re- 
gime by changing man. All attempts to transform human life 
through the introduction of a new social order are doomed to 
failure if they do not begin with what must come first: the liv- 
ing human being. A genuine inner renewal of society can be 
achieved not by an accidentally related mass, but only by an 
organically united community - the people. Nature has cre- 
ated the people as the connecting link between the cosmos 
and the individual. Mankind represents the unity not of states 
but of peoples. A people is a natural community embodying 
a living cosmic relationship. 

For this reason cosmopolitanism must be replaced by 
what Gordon calls cosmo-nationalism. Cosmopolitanism is 
based on the assumption that the individual can be a citizen 
of mankind directly, without being a member of a specific 
historic people. This assumption is an illusion. Such an indi- 
vidual and such a mankind are mere abstractions. There are 
only men who are Russians, Germans, Frenchmen. 

Gordon uses the phrase am-adam (“people-humanity,’ 
“people-incarnating humanity”) to express his thinking on the 
role of the people in the fulfillment of man’s destiny. Man was 
created in the image of God, and Gordon adds that the people 
has to be created in the image of God too. This “people-incar- 
nating humanity” is the new ideal which Israel, returning to 
its land, is to exemplify in the eyes of all mankind. Gordon's 
cosmo-nationalism has genuine universalistic implications. 
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No people must ever be permitted to place itself above moral- 
ity. A people incarnates humanity only to the extent to which 
it obeys the moral law. 

Here Gordon saw the challenge which the Jew faced 
in Erez Israel. The recreation of such a nation — its realiza- 
tion — was to be the contribution of the reborn Jewish people 
to mankind. The creation of a nation which, at the same time, 
would be an integral part of humanity, is an extension of the 
original act of creation: 

“We were the first to proclaim that man is created in the 
image of God. We must go farther and say: the nation must be 
created in the image of God. Not because we are better than 
others, but because we have borne upon our shoulders and 
suffered all which calls for this. It is by paying the price of tor- 
ments the like of which the world has never known that we 
have won the right to be the first in this work of creation” 

He saw the crucial test in the attitude of the Jews toward 
the Arabs: 

“Our attitude toward them must be one of humanity, of 
moral courage which remains on the highest plane, even if the 
behavior of the other side is not all that is desired. Indeed their 
hostility is all the more a reason for our humanity.” 

Gordons writings, entitled Ketavim (1951-54), appeared in 
three volumes, including a bibliography. There is also a selec- 
tion of his writings in English entitled Selected Essays (1937). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.H. Bergman, Faith and Reason (1961), 
98-120; idem, A.D. Gordon, ’homme et le philosophe (1962); Zemah 
Duran, in: A.D. Gordon, Ha-Ummah ve-ha-Avodah (1952), 11-52; 
M.M. Buber, Israel and Palestine: The History of an Idea (1952), last 
chapter; E. Schweid, Ha-Yahid: Olamo shel A.D. Gordon (1969); H.H. 
Rose, The Life and Thought of A.D. Gordon (1964); A. Hertzberg, The 
Zionist Idea (1960), 368-86; Rose in: Judaism, 10 (1961), 40-48. 


[Samuel Hugo Bergman] 


GORDON, ALBERT I. (1903-1968), U.S. rabbi and sociolo- 
gist. Gordon, who was born in Cleveland, Ohio, earned his 
B.A. from New York University (1927), was ordained by the 
Jewish Theological Seminary (1929), and received a Ph.D. from 
the University of Minnesota (1949). He served as a rabbi in 
Temple Israel in Washington Heights, New York, and then in 
Congregation Kneset Israel-Beth Shalom in Kansas City be- 
fore he moved to Adath Jeshurun Synagogue, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota (1930-46), a congregation in transition between 
generations. He modernized the services and attracted new 
members, increasing the congregation more than fourfold to 
400 families. He was also active in the community, serving the 
War Labor Board and conducting a weekly radio broadcast. 
He left the congregation to serve as executive director of the 
United Synagogue of America (1946-50), where he expanded 
lay involvement and helped found the first Camp Ramah in 
Wisconsin under the initiative of the Chicago Council of 
United Synagogue. He left after considerable success and sig- 
nificant expansion but also in great frustration and returned 
to the pulpit as rabbi of Temple Emanuel, Newton, Massa- 
chusetts (1950-68). Under his leadership, which coincided 
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with the suburbanization of American Jews, the school there 
expanded more than threefold to 1,000 students who studied 
four days a week. The synagogue expanded its building and 
classroom facilities. He was a member of the faculty of neigh- 
boring Andover Newton Theological School and taught so- 
ciology at Boston University, and held many positions in the 
Jewish community. He wrote four sociological studies, which 
constitute a substantial contribution to the study of Ameri- 
can Jewry: Jews in Transition (1949); Jews in Suburbia (1959); 
Intermarriage: Interfaith, Interethnic and Interracial (1964); 
and The Nature of Conversion (1967). He also wrote a series 
of booklets on marriage. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Sklare, Conservative Judaism (1955, rev. 
1972), 219-22; P.S. Nadell, Conservative Judaism in America: A Bib- 
liographical Dictionary (1988), 117-18. 


[Jack Reimer / Michael Berenbaum (2"¢ ed.)] 


GORDON, CYRUS HERZL (1908-2001), U.S. Semitic 
scholar. Gordon was born into a Zionist family in Philadel- 
phia, hence the middle name Herzl. He worked as a field- 
archaeologist in Jerusalem and Baghdad from 1931 to 1935, 
after which he taught Semitics at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity (1935-38), Bible at Smith College (1938-41), at Princeton 
(1939-42) Assyriology and Egyptology at Dropsie College 
(1946-56). From 1956 to 1973 Gordon was at Brandeis, where 
he taught Mediterranean Studies, an area that reflected his 
conception that the Aeagean had to be included in the study 
of the ancient Near East. His final academic appointment was 
at New York University where he taught biblical and Semitic 
studies from 1973 to 1990. 

His Ugaritic Grammar (1940) and Ugaritic Handbook 
(1947) which revised the grammar and provided transliterated 
texts and glossaries were pioneer works in the field, as were his 
Ugaritic Literature (1949) and later his Ugaritic Manual (1955; 
revised as Ugaritic Textbook, 1965). Other significant contri- 
butions to Semitics were his work on the Akkadian of Nuzi, 
the Aramaic magic bowls, and the language of *Ebla in Syria 
first recovered in the 1970s. 

Gordon's other major contribution was in “Helleno-Se- 
mitics,” the comparison of Eastern and Western civilizations, 
mainly through the study of early Greece and the ancient Near 
East. His works on this subject include Before the Bible (1962; 
revised as The Common Background of Greek and Hebrew Civi- 
lizations, 1965), in which Gordon examined ancient Greek my- 
thology in comparison to the biblical stories. In Homer and 
the Bible (1967) he tried to show the common background of 
all the East Mediterranean cultures. 

These interests led him to regard the undeciphered Mi- 
noan tablets of Crete (Linear a) as possibly written in a lan- 
guage of Semitic origin. He suggested a translation of the 
Phaestos Disk of Crete and of Eteocretan inscriptions on the 
basis of Semitic linguistics. In 1966 he published these stud- 
ies in Ugarit and Minoan Crete and Evidence for the Minoan 
Language. Other works on Semitics and archaeology include 
Nouns in the Nuzi Tablets (1936); Numerals in the Nuzi Tab- 
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lets (1938); The Living Past (1941), a summary of his studies on 
important excavations in the Middle East; and Lands of the 
Cross and Crescent (1948). He also wrote The Relationship be- 
tween Modern and Biblical Hebrew (1951); Smith College Tablets 
(1952), in which he published 110 cuneiform texts from the col- 
lege collection; Introduction to the Old Testament Times (1953, 
revised as The World of the Old Testament, 1958); Hammurabi'’s 
Code (1957); Adventures in the Nearest East (1957), a popular 
description of important discoveries in the Middle East from 
the Dead Sea Scrolls to Ugaritic; New Horizons in Old Testa- 
ment Literature (1960); Ancient Near East (1965); Mediterra- 
nean Literature (1967); and Forgotten Scripts (1968). 

In 1968 Gordon declared that new knowledge about 
Phoenician word usage had made it likely that a previously 
rejected Phoenician tablet (found in 1872) was genuine and 
that the Phoenicians had gone to America from Ezion-Ge- 
ber in the 19 year of Hiram, king of Tyre. Given the vastly 
broad nature of his interests it was inevitable that some of 
Gordon's work was considered overly speculative but could 
never be ignored. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Kaiser, Jr., in: DBI, 1:456—-57; C. 
Gordon, in: M. Lubetski et al. (eds.), Boundaries of the Ancient Near 
Eastern World (1998), 533-54 (Gordon's publications classified); G. 
Rendsburg, in: JQR, 112 (2001), 137-43. 


GORDON, DAVID (1831-1886), Hebrew journalist and edi- 
tor; one of the early supporters of Hibbat Zion. Born in Pod- 
merecz near Vilna, he studied in a yeshivah and later turned 
to Haskalah and took up secular studies. In 1849 he settled 
in Sergei (Serbei), earning a meager livelihood as a teacher. 
In the mid-1850s he moved to England, where he remained 
until 1858, teaching Hebrew and German. In 1858 Gordon 
moved to Lyck when Eliezer Lipmann Silbermann invited 
him to become assistant editor of the first Hebrew weekly, 
Ha-Maggid. In 1880 he officially became the editor of Ha- 
Maggid, a position he had long occupied unofficially. From 
1879 to 1881 he published a weekly literary and scientific 
supplement to Ha-Maggid, called Maggid Mishneh. He also 
edited a German paper, Lycker Anzeiger, and wrote for 
the Times and Jewish Chronicle. His articles in Ha-Maggid 
calling for Jewish national revival in Palestine were the first 
of their kind in Hebrew. When the Hibbat Zion movement 
was established in the early 1880s, he became one of its lead- 
ing members and under his editorship Ha-Maggid became 
the Hebrew voice of the movement. Gordon also published 
several books and contributed to various Hebrew and Yid- 
dish journals. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Waxman, Literature, 3 (1960), 335-7; G. Kres- 
sel (ed.), Mivhar Kitvei Gordon (1942), with introd. and bibl. 


[Getzel Kressel] 


GORDON, ELIEZER (1840-1910), rabbinical scholar. Gor- 
don was born in the district of Minsk, and while still a young 
man was invited by R. Israel *Salanter to succeed him in 
Kovno as teacher of the younger pupils. Appointed in 1874 as 
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rabbi of Kelme and head of its yeshivah, which now attracted 
many students, he became renowned as one of Lithuania’s 
greatest and most pious rabbinical scholars. In 1884 he was 
appointed rabbi of Telz (*Telsiai) and head of its yeshivah, 
which, after the closing of the yeshivah of Volozhin, in 1858, 
became the spiritual center of Lithuanian Jewry. Gordon 
was one of the first to adopt what was known in Lithuanian 
yeshivah circles as “the method of logical comprehension,” 
his lectures being distinguished for their penetrating analy- 
sis and their original and logical interpretations. He was also 
one of the first heads of a Lithuanian yeshivah to introduce 
the study of musar (ethics) into the curriculum, and he ap- 
pointed adherents of the *Musar movement as mashgihim 
(student “supervisors”). Gordon took a special interest in the 
financial upkeep of the institution and was personally atten- 
tive to the needs of each of his students. So deep an attach- 
ment existed between them that even those of his students 
who later became estranged from his outlook and way of life 
continued to hold him in great personal esteem. As rabbi of 
Telz Gordon displayed great dedication and resoluteness. At 
times he would forgo his salary; he interceded with the au- 
thorities to protect the rights of Russian Jewry; and he played 
an active part in internal Jewish matters. At every assembly 
of Russian rabbis Gordon was one of the principal speakers. 
In Vilna, in 1904, seeking to establish an organization that 
would embrace all of Orthodox Jewry, he helped found the 
Keneset Israel organization, regarded by some as the forerun- 
ner of *Agudat Israel. In 1910 the Telz yeshivah was destroyed 
by fire, and Gordon died in the same year, while on a visit to 
London, where he had gone to raise funds for its rebuilding, 
and was buried there. His only published work is Teshuvot 
Rabbi Eliezer (2 vols., 1912, 1940). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Assaf, in: Ha-Zofeh (Feb. 24, 1950); idem, 
in: He-Avar, 2 (1954), 34-45; D. Katz, Tenuat ha-Musar, 2 (1950), 
426-36; Z.A. Rabiner, Ha-Gaon Rabbi Eliezer Gordon (1969). 


[Zvi Kaplan] 


GORDON, GEORGE, LORD (1757-1793), English proselyte. 
A younger son of the third duke of Gordon, he entered Par- 
liament in 1774 but attracted little notice until 1779 when he 
became president of the United Protestant League which op- 
posed measures in relief of Catholic disabilities (1779). After 
the violent London “No-Popery” Riots (1780), Gordon was 
tried for high treason but was acquitted. He again appeared 
as Protestant champion in 1784 in the quarrel between the 
Dutch and Joseph 11. He subsequently developed an interest 
in Judaism. Although rebuffed by the London rabbinical au- 
thorities, he was circumcised in 1787, either in Holland or in 
Birmingham (where he lived for a time), assuming the name 
of Israel b. Abraham. He became scrupulous in religious ob- 
servance, growing a long beard and rebuking those who were 
not as devout as himself. He was tried for libels on the British 
government and Marie Antoinette of France and sentenced 
in 1788 to imprisonment in Newgate, London. Here he sur- 
rounded himself with foreign Jews, ate only specially prepared 
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food, refused to see any Jew who was not bearded, and held 
regular services with a minyan in his apartment. He died in 
prison, but was buried not in the Jewish cemetery but in his 
family’s burial plot. Paradoxically, Gordon was one of the best- 
known British Jews of his time. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. de Castro, Gordon Riots (1926); Solomons, 
in: JHSET, 7 (1915), 222-71; P. Colson, Strange History of Lord George 
Gordon (1937); C. Roth, Essays and Portraits in Anglo-Jewish History 
(1962), 183-210; Roth, Mag Bibl, index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB 


online; Katz, England, 304-10, index. 
[Cecil Roth] 


GORDON, HAROLD (1907-1979), U.S. rabbi and adminis- 
trator. Gordon, who was born in Minneapolis, Minn., was or- 
dained in Palestine. During World War 11, he was chaplain in 
the North Atlantic Division of the Air Transport Command, 
flying over 250,000 miles to military bases in North America 
and Europe. Gordon was elected general secretary and chap- 
laincy coordinator of the New York Board of Rabbis, the met- 
ropolitan organization of Orthodox, Conservative, and Reform 
rabbis, in 1946 and executive vice-president in 1956. As such, 
he directed a network of chaplains in hospitals, prisons, and 
other institutions, and coordinated the work of one of the larg- 
est rabbinic bodies in the world. He initiated the establishment 
of the International Synagogue at Kennedy Airport, the Brit 
Milah School, and the Brit Milah Board of New York. 


[Jack Reimer] 


GORDON, JACOB (1877-1934), Canadian rabbi. Gordon 
was born in Dunilovitch (Dunilowicze), Vilna (Vilnius) dis- 
trict, Belarus. He apparently attended Volozhin yeshivah to- 
ward the end of 1895 or early in 1896 for several months, then 
relocated to Minsk and later to Kovno (Kaunas) in order to 
pursue his religious studies. During the 1880s or 1890s, Gor- 
don's parents moved to Smorgon and in the summer of 1904 
Gordon immigrated to America together with his wife and 
first daughter, serving initially as a fund-raiser for an East 
European yeshivah. In February 1905, Gordon arrived in To- 
ronto, where he stayed until his death. 

A few months later, Gordon was appointed as rabbi 
of the Lithuanian-oriented congregation Goel Tzedec, and 
served also at congregation Chevra Tehillim (Beth Hamidrash 
Hagadol as of 1905). Over the following years, Gordon served 
additional congregations such as Knesseth Israel, Anshei Lida, 
and Yavneh Zion. Gordon gained a central position in the lo- 
cal Orthodox community due to his ongoing communal in- 
volvement and activities in Jewish education, the Free Burial 
Society, the Associated Hebrew Charities, the Mizrachi move- 
ment, and Va'ad Harabanim. In addition, Gordon developed 
various connections with non-Orthodox local organizations 
such as the Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union of Toronto, as 
well nationwide Canadian Jewish organizations such as the 
Central Division of the Canadian Jewish Congress. 

Gordon was a supervisor in the kosher meat industry, 
and was part of several disputes, some of which involved le- 
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gal action. Gordon also supervised other food products, such 
as vegetable oil and salad oil manufactured by various com- 
panies. 

In addition to articles in the Jewish press and several en- 
tries he contributed to the Hebrew Encyclopedia and the Ozar 
Yisrael Encyclopedia, Gordon published a book of sermons in 
Hebrew, entitled Minhat Ya‘akov (Safed, 1914). He persumably 
wrote another book, Dovev Siftei Yeshenim, and an essay on 
vegetarianism entitled Nezirut min ha-Basar that remained 
unpublished. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Gottesman, Who’s Who in Canadian 
Jewry 1964 (1964), 114; A.D. Hart, The Jew in Canada (1926), 130. 

[Kimmy Kaplan (2™ ed.)] 


GORDON, JACOB (1902-1943), philosopher. Gordon was 
born in Vilna. After graduating from the Jewish gymnasium 
founded by the Society for the Promotion of Culture among 
Jews, he studied philosophy, history, and psychology at the 
University of Hamburg (1920-24). His doctoral thesis, a com- 
parative study of Kant’s and Hermann *Cohen’s philosophies, 
was published in 1926 with the aid of the Hermann Cohen 
Fund of the Akademie fuer die Wissenschaft des Judentums 
and Albert Einstein. Gordon returned to Vilna, where he 
worked in the *Yivo Institute of Jewish Research and on schol- 
arly journals in Yiddish. In World War 11, during the Nazi 
occupation, he was employed by the Vilna Judenrat, during 
which time he continued his philosophical studies. In January 
1943 he addressed a letter in Yiddish to the Writers and Art- 
ists’ Committee of the Vilna Ghetto in which he outlined his 
plan to write a study on the “a priori foundations of history” 
and on “Kant and Schopenhauer,’ but pointed out that nobody 
“could concentrate on a priori idealist matters while living 
under empirical, realistic conditions where getting money to 
buy a piece of bread assumes the weight and somberness of a 
fateful event.’ In September, a month before the liquidation 
of the ghetto, Gordon was deported to the Vaivara camp in 
Estonia, where he died as a result of malnutrition. 

Apart from his doctoral thesis, all of Gordon’s works were 
written in Yiddish. He edited the academic journals Etyuden 
and Kultur un Problemen and published a Yiddish transla- 
tion of Kant’s Prolegomena. During the ghetto years he wrote 
an essay on the “Specificity of History.” Most of his collected 
writings were published in Israel in Hebrew in 1961 under the 
title Yahid ve-Hevrah ba-Historyah (“Individual and Society in 
History”), with an introduction by S.H. Bergman. 


GORDON, JEKUTHIEL BEN LEIB (18* century), kabbal- 
ist. Gordon went from Vilna to study medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Padua. He became acquainted with Moses Hayyim 
*Luzzatto in Padua. At that time, Luzzatto was organizing his 
group for study and messianic activity. Gordon, who became 
his foremost disciple, was one of the first seven who signed 
the “regulations” of Luzzatto’s circle around 1728. In 1729 Gor- 
don wrote a letter in which he related in detail the activities of 
Luzzatto, especially the revelation of the maggid, the divine re- 
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velatory agent which disclosed to Luzzatto the Zohar Tinyana 
(“second Zohar”). Gordon described Luzzatto’s many mysti- 
cal powers and told of how various zaddikim were revealed to 
him. This letter fell into the hands of Moses *Hagiz, who saw 
that the activities recounted in the letter were close to Shab- 
batean practices, and asked the rabbis of Venice to intervene 
and stop them. Gordon supported Luzzatto in the ensuing 
controversy. He probably discontinued his medical studies to 
devote his energy to the activities of the group. A poem written 
by Luzzatto seems to indicate, with other sources, that Gor- 
don was believed by Luzzatto and his circle to be a reincarna- 
tion (*gilgul) of the soul of the hero Samson, who would be 
revealed in messianic times as Serayah from the tribe of Dan, 
and would be one of the leaders of the Israelite army in the 
apocalyptic wars. Gordon returned to Eastern Europe after 
Luzzatto had to cease his activities in Padua, but he probably 
continued to preach Luzzattos teachings. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Ginzburg, Ramhal u-Venei Doro (1937), 
18-20 and passim; I. Tishby, Netivei Emunah u-Minut (1964), 169-72, 
192-6; Y. David, in: Tarbiz, 31 (1961/62), 102-4; J. Dan, ibid., 412-3. 


[Joseph Dan] 


GORDON, JUDAH LEIB (Leon; 1831-1892), Hebrew poet, 
writer, critic, and allegorist. One of the outstanding poets of 
the 19‘ century, Gordon was also a witty, incisive journalist 
who courageously militated against the ills in Jewish society. 
He advocated social and religious reform and fiercely de- 
nounced the rigidness of its leaders, especially the rabbis. His 
wrath was vented most directly in his poetry and in satirical 
feuilletons. Probably the severest critic of his time and a fiery 
exponent of the *Haskalah, Gordon is rightly considered one 
of its key spokesmen. He embodied an age which ended with 
him, but at the same time he paved the way for such poets as 
Hayyim Nahman *Bialik, Saul *Ichernichowsky, and others 
whom he had influenced. Bialik, his great admirer and suc- 
cessor as the “poet laureate” of Hebrew literature, called him 
“the mighty hammer of the Hebrew language.” 


Childhood and Education 

Gordon was born in Vilna. His father was “a cultured and 
erudite man” who engaged as Judah Leib’s first teacher Rabbi 
Lipa, the pupil of a disciple of the Gaon of Vilna. The boy was 
taught according to the Gaon’s method which involved first the 
study of the Bible and Hebrew grammar, and then the study of 
Talmud (an unusual procedure in traditional Jewish education 
at that time). At 14, he already had the reputation of a prodigy. 
He was permitted to study without the guidance of a teacher 
and soon became thoroughly versed in rabbinic literature. 
His brother-in-law, the Yiddish poet Mikhel *Gordon, exer- 
cised a considerable influence on Judah Leib, who, at 17, be- 
gan studying European culture and languages (Russian, Ger- 
man, Polish, French, and English). At 22, he graduated from 
the government teachers seminary in Vilna and in 1853 began 
his teaching career in various Jewish government schools in 
the Kovno province (Lithuania): in Ponevezh (1853-60); in 
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Shavli (1860-65) where he taught French and other secular 
subjects in the higher grades of the government secondary 
school; and in Telz (1865-72). 


First Steps in Literature (Ponevezh and Shavli Periods) 
Mikhel Gordon introduced Judah Leib to the Vilna circle of 
Hebrew maskilim whose leading members were Abraham Dov 
*Lebensohn, the outstanding Hebrew poet of the generation, 
and his son, the poet Micah Joseph *Lebensohn (Michal), 
Gordon's contemporary and friend. Both of them influenced 
his early literary efforts. At the behest of A.D. Lebensohn, 
Gordon transcribed Micah Joseph Lebensohn’s manuscript 
poems, making minor editorial emendations, and when the 
latter died in 1852 at the age of 24, Gordon composed a eulogy 
to his memory, “Hoi Ah” (“O, Brother”). 

Gordon's first poems, Shirei Higgayon and Shirei Alilah 
(1851), were written under the influence of A.D. Lebensohn and 
his son. His first major work, Ahavat David u-Mikhal (“The 
Love of David and Michal, 1857), an epic, he dedicated to the 
“high priest,’ Lebensohn, who proofread and corrected it. Leb- 
ensohn also wrote a haskamah (a laudatory introduction) in 
verse to Gordon's book Mishlei Yehudah (“Judah's Parables,” 
Vilna, 1859) which contains mostly translations and adapta- 
tions of works by Aesop, Phaedrus, La Fontaine, Lessing, and 
Krylov, as well as a few fables whose themes, while derived 
from the Bible, the aggadah, and the Midrash, are original in 
their rendering. The work became very popular and its repu- 
tation extended beyond the Hebrew reading public of Russia. 
Some of the fables were included in Karaite children’s collec- 
tions (in the Crimea and the Caucasus), and a chrestomathy 
compiled by M. *Steinschneider (Berlin, 1861) for D. Sassoon’s 
Jewish school in Bombay includes many of Gordon's fables. 

At this time, Gordon, besides composing poetry, already 
wrote polemic essays. In an article in the Hebrew periodical 
*Ha-Maggid (signed “Dan Gabriel”), he advocated the trans- 
lation of general literary works of universal human interest 
into Hebrew and denounced the opponents of such projects, 
accusing them of wishing “to drive out our Hebrew language 
from the lands of the living....” Gordon also reproached the 
German Jewish scholars, who published their Jewish studies 
in German, for their indifference to the Hebrew language. 
Thus already in the 1850s Gordon used the Hebrew language 
as a cudgel with which to rap Jewish society, especially the 
maskilim who failed to see in the revival of Hebrew a renais- 
sance of the people itself. 

Besides Ha-Maggid, Gordon published in Ha-Karmel, 
in L. Philippson’s Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums, and 
in Russian-Jewish periodicals (e.g., Raszvet, Den). His arti- 
cles in the non-Hebrew press were mostly on Hebrew litera- 
ture. During the blood libel case in Shavli in which two Jews 
were accused of the murder of a little peasant girl (1861), he 
strongly denounced prejudice in the Jewish and in the gen- 
eral press, writing especially for Golos, a liberal Russian pa- 
per which came out for the rights of Jews, and on whose staff 
Gordon was employed. 
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Later Haskalah Activity 

In 1865 Gordon became the principal of the Hebrew public 
school of Telz and later established a girls’ school in that city. 
He gave up teaching in 1872 and moved to St. Petersburg where 
he was secretary of the Jewish community and director of the 
*Society for the Promotion of Culture among the Jews. He 
held these offices simultaneously from 1872 to 1879 when he 
was incarcerated for purported anti-czarist activities. While 
imprisoned, and in banishment in Pudozh in the province of 
Olonets, he wrote Zidkiyyahu be-Veit ha-Pekuddot (“King Ze- 
dekiah in Prison,’ 1879), a historical biblical poem which re- 
flects his prison experiences. Exonerated in 1880, he returned 
to St. Petersburg but was not reappointed to his former posi- 
tion. The passiveness with which the Jewish community lead- 
ers of St. Petersburg reacted to his imprisonment, with their 
failure to reinstate him after his release, was a blow to Gordon. 
Lacking any other income, he accepted A. *Zederbaum’s invi- 
tation to become editor of the Hebrew daily *Ha-Meliz. 

Gordon was a prolific and versatile writer and editor. Be- 
sides editing, he wrote editorials and various columns (“Hali- 
khot Olam” and “Be-Mishkenot Yaakov be-Huz la-Arez”) anon- 
ymously, and published stories, feuilletons, and book reviews 
under diverse pseudonyms. He turned the Hebrew feuilleton 
into an effective vehicle of expression. His poetry imitates the 
form of the biblical verse, but his prose style (stories and feuil- 
letons) is a synthesis of biblical, talmudic, midrashic, and later 
Hebrew literature. Characterized by typical Hebrew scholarly 
humor, the style contains many puns and Gordons literary 
and conceptual associations range over the whole body of 
Hebrew literature. 

Gordon was also the science editor and literary critic of 
the Russian Jewish monthly Voskhod (1881-82), writing un- 
der the pseudonym “Mevakker” (Hebrew for “critic”). In “The 
History of Jewish Settlement in St. Petersburg,” and “Attempts 
at Reforming the Jewish Religion,’ two articles published in 
Voskhod, he denounced basic reforms in the Jewish religion 
and the negative attitude to the Talmud taken by some. At the 
same time, however, he advocated moderate changes. Fol- 
lowing a disagreement with his publisher, Gordon resigned 
from Ha-Meliz in May 1883 and began editing a collection of 
his poems which was published by the Jubilee Committee 
(4 vols., 1884), established in 1881 to honor the 25‘ anniver- 
sary of his writing career. He also worked on the staff of the 
82-volume Russian encyclopedic dictionary, published by FE. 
Brockhaus and I. *Efron, to which he contributed articles on 
Jewish history and Hebrew literature. Gordon's poetry of this 
period, which he published in the annual Ha-Asif was mostly 
satirical and included some biting verse against Zederbaum, 
the publisher of Ha-Meliz. This, however, did not stop the 
latter from recalling Gordon to the editorship of his paper. 
Gordon returned in December 1885 and, having meanwhile 
been completely cleared by the Russian secret police, his name 
now appeared on the masthead. He continued as editor for 
two years (December 1885-88), during which time Ha-Meliz 
became a daily. 
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Literary Periods in Gordon’s Work 

Gordon's work falls into three periods: (1) the romantic pe- 
riod; (2) the realistic period; (3) the period of national awak- 
ening. 


THE ROMANTIC PERIOD. Influenced by the Haskalah and 
its exponents, he wrote long epics on biblical themes during 
this period, e.g., Ahavat David u-Mikhal (Vilna, 1857), “David 
u-Varzillai” (written between 1851 and 1856), and “Asenat Bat 
Potifera” (publ. in 1868). They are imbued with the Haskalah 
spirit and are of allegorical tenor, yet echo yearnings for a dis- 
tant and enchanting biblical past. 


THE REALISTIC PERIOD. In his poetry as well as in his po- 
lemical articles, Gordon was the foremost combatant against 
the ills of Jewish society and the intransigent religious conser- 
vatism of its leaders who, in his view, disregarded the reality 
of the modern age. He fearlessly chided the people and their 
leaders. In one of his letters he called himself “the national 
prosecutor.” He became an advocate of the common people, 
the poor, and the oppressed. Among those whose cause he 
championed was the Jewish woman whom he saw deprived of 
rights and subordinate to the male. The heroine of the poem 
“Kozo shel Yod” (“The Point on Top of the Yod, completed in 
1876) is the beautiful Bat-Shu’a (Gen. 38:12) who, after much 
suffering and hardships, succeeds in obtaining a divorce from 
her husband Hillel, a neer-do-well who had gone abroad to 
seek his fortune and had deserted her and their two children. 
An educated young man, a government employee, wants to 
marry Bat-Shu’a, but “Rav Vafsi ha-Kuzari” (the name being 
an anagram of the letters of the then well-known Rabbi Jo- 
seph Zechariah [Stern]) invalidates the divorce bill because 
the husband’s name “Hillel” had not been signed in plene, 
lacking the letter yod. Bat-Shu’a therefore remains an *agunah 
and poor. The poem is an outcry against the lot of the Jewish 
woman who, because of the “point of a yod,’ is denied happi- 
ness. In fighting for the rights of Jewish women, Gordon was 
influenced by the powerful Russian women’s liberation move- 
ment of the 1860-70s. “Kozo shel Yod” became a catchword 
quoted by the fighters for women’s rights: “Hebrew woman, 
who knows your life? / In darkness you came and in darkness 
shall go; / Your sorrow, your joy, your misfortune, your de- 
sires / In you are born, in you they die” 


THE PERIOD OF NATIONAL AWAKENING. Gordon, like the 
maskilim of his generation, at first believed that isolation was 
at the root of all the troubles that plagued the Jews. “Be a Jew 
in your home and a man in the street,’ a line from his poem 
Hakizah Ammi (“My People Awake”), became the motto for 
a whole generation of maskilim. The source of the evil was the 
rabbis whom he considered intransigent and rigid adherents 
to the halakhah and to old customs and tradition. The only 
solution for Russian Jewry was to leave its narrow, confined 
existence and to adapt itself to the wider environment. He 
urged Jews to stop speaking Yiddish, which he regarded as a 
jargon, and to adopt Russian. He advocated universal general 
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education, reform of religious customs, and prompted Jews to 
engage in more productive occupations, such as crafts, indus- 
try, and agriculture. Caught up in the liberal spirit that swept 
Russia at the time, Gordon firmly believed in Russian liber- 
alism, especially after serfdom was abolished in 1861 and the 
Jews were granted some rights. He thought that adaptation 
to the non-Jewish environment would lead to a relationship 
of friendship and brotherhood between Jews and the people 
among whom they lived. 

Gordon was to become disillusioned in Russian liber- 
alism and in his whole conception of the viability of Jewish 
life in the Diaspora. This led him to reexamine his ideas and 
values in the light of everyday reality. With the growth of the 
antisemitic movement in Russia and in light of the ineptness 
of Russian liberalism, Gordon despaired of the Russian Jewish 
community ever integrating within the Russian environment 
and cultural milieu. He was also disappointed in the Jewish 
maskilim, particularly the young, who were carried away by 
the assimilationist trend, rejecting indiscriminately and for- 
saking Jewish values and the Hebrew language which Gordon 
loved and championed without reservation. In his poem “Le- 
Mi Ani Amel” (“For Whom Do I Labor?”) he cries out in de- 
spair: “My enlightened brothers have learned science. / They 
mock the old mother who holds the distaff / Forsake it [He- 
brew] and let us each follow the language of his country.’ He 
concludes on an ominous note of dejection: “Oh, who can tell 
the future, who can tell me? / Perhaps I am the last of Zion’s 
poets / And you, the last readers.” Thus he protested against 
the assimilationist trend as well as against his adversaries who 
accused him of preaching russification. 

The 1881 pogroms in southern Russia (instigated with the 
knowledge and perhaps the support of the government) com- 
pletely crushed Gordon's spirit. He began to look upon emi- 
gration to Western countries as the only salvation for Russian 
Jewry. Gordon did not believe that the Erez Israel of his time, 
under the yoke of a degenerate and cruel Turkish rule which 
closed the country to Jewish immigration, could absorb all 
the Jews who would want to settle there. He therefore advo- 
cated immigration to Western countries, particularly to the 
United States. In his powerful poem “Ahoti Ruhamah” (“Ru- 
hamah, My Sister”), written in 1882 after the Russian pogroms, 
he pleaded for “the honor of Jacob’s daughter whom the son 
of Hamor had violated.” The use of biblical names — Dinah, 
daughter of Jacob, and Shechem, son of Hamor - enabled the 
poet to evade Russian censorship and to publish his poem of 
wrath against the Russian rioters in Migdanot, a literary sup- 
plement to Ha-Meliz. Gordon thunders in his wrath: “Abel's 
blood marks Cain’s forehead! / And your blood too all shall 
behold / A mark of Cain, disgrace and eternal shame / On the 
forehead of the murderous villains” 

He ends his poem: “Come, let’s go, my sister Ruhamah!” 
In “Bi-Neareinu u-vi-Zekeneinu Nelekh” (“We Shall Go, Young 
and Old”), a poem also written in the aftermath of the Rus- 
sian atrocities, he calls out to the Jewish people: “Fear not, 
Jacob, be not dejected, / Thousands slaughtered will not de- 
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ter! / Our God’s voice calls from the storm / ’Let’s go, young 
and old” 

Gordon's changed attitude is manifest in his articles and 
feuilletons written when he returned as editor of Ha-Meliz 
which had become the organ of the *Hibbat Zion movement. 
He was sharply attacked by *Ha-Zefirah and *Ha-Yom, rival 
Hebrew newspapers. They accused him of disavowing the 
views he had preached all his life and of submitting, for mate- 
rial reasons, to the dictates of the owner of Ha-Meliz. Gordon, 
however, never actually joined the Hibbat Zion movement and 
did not explicitly endorse emigration to “Turkish” Erez Israel 
as a solution for Russian Jewry. Settlement in Erez Israel, with- 
out the renaissance of the nation, in his view, would be inef- 
fectual, and such a revival depended on religious and cultural 
modifications: “Our redemption can come about only after our 
spiritual deliverance” (Ha-Meliz, 18 (1882), 209-16). 

His writings, in which he fervently urged the revival of 
Hebrew and which express his great love for the Jews as a 
people, undoubtedly influenced the movement for national 
revival and later the Zionist movement. In his introduction 
to Al Parashat Derakhim (“At the Crossroads,’ 1895), Ahad 
*Ha-Am, father of spiritual Zionism, notes his indebtedness 
to Gordon. Gordon's call, “O House of Jacob, come ye, and let 
us walk” (Isa. 2:5), in his article in Ha-Karmel (1866), in which 
he advocated enlightenment and rapprochement to Europe, 
eventually became the motto of the first *Bilu pioneers who 
turned their back on Europe and its enlightenment and im- 
migrated to Erez Israel (1882) to rebuild its wilderness. Gor- 
don, while not committing himself formally, actively upheld 
the Zionist cause. Thus his criticism (in Hebrew and Russian) 
of L. *Pinsker’s Autoemancipation (1882) was favorable, as was 
his view on Britain’s occupation of Egypt in 1882. Realizing 
that the occupation would increase Palestine’s importance “as 
a corridor to Egypt and a center for Asian trade and that the 
British rule would attract many of our brethren throughout 
the Diaspora to Palestine to till the soil, build railways, and 
introduce new life in trade, property, and arts and crafts,’ he 
proposed the founding of “the society for those going to Pal- 
estine” in his article in Ha-Meliz (1882). 

Gordon's place in Jewish literature as the poet of the 
Haskalah is undisputed. The aesthetic value of his writings, 
however, was questioned soon after his death and is still be- 
ing contended. The dispute grew out of a literary atmosphere 
which had reexamined the values of the past. The last decade 
of the 19» century had witnessed cultural changes in society 
in general, and the Jewish community in particular, that af- 
fected literature and modified aesthetic taste. It was debated 
whether Gordon was a poet or merely a versifier. Strong views 
were voiced by both his admirers and his detractors but the 
former always prevailed. 

There was no conflict between Gordon, the poet and vi- 
sionary, and the Gordon who attempted to forge a new style, 
had mastered several languages, both classical and modern, 
and was a gifted translator. Among his translations are By- 
rons Hebrew Melodies (Zemirot Yisrael, 1884), the Pentateuch 
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(from Hebrew into Russian, 1875), and classical fables which he 
translated from Russian into Hebrew (Mishlei Mofet). Gordon 
also wrote in Russian and German on Judaism and Hebrew 
literature. His light, humoristic poems in Yiddish, a language 
he had always disparaged, were published in Kol Mevasser, a 
Yiddish weekly supplement (1862-72) to Ha-Meliz. At the re- 
quest of friends, the poems were collected in a book and pub- 
lished under the title Sihat Hullin (“Small Talk,” 1887, 18897). At 
home in all of Jewish literature, Gordon was able to draw on 
its sources with remarkable versatility and ease. He invested 
obsolete expressions and idioms with fresh meaning and cre- 
ated new syntactical units. Bialik called him one of the greatest 
wizards in Hebrew of all times — a title his prodigious mastery 
and control of the language have deservedly earned. 

Kitvei J.L. Gordon (2 vols., 1953-60), his collected works 
(prose and poetry), includes an autobiography and diary. His 
letters were published by IJ. Weissberg (Iggerot Y.L. Gordon, 
2 vols., 1894). S. Werses edited the correspondence Yedidato 
shel ha-Meshorer: Iggerot Miryam Markel-Mendelson el Y.L. 
Gordon (2004). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.B. Rhine, Leon Gordon: An Appreciation 
(1910), incl. bibl.; Waxman, Literature, 3 (19607), 234-55; Kitvei J.L. 
Gordon, 1 (1953), introd. by J. Fichmann; Mehkarim bi-Leshon Bialik 
vi-Yhudah Leib Gordon (1953); Klausner, Sifrut, 4 pt. 2 (1942); Lek- 
sikon fun der Yidisher Literatur un Prese (1914); J.S. Raisin, Haskalah 
Movement in Russia (1913), index; Sefer Zikkaron le-Soferei Yisrael 
ha-Hayyim Ittanu ka-Yom (1889), 19-20; Ha-Asif, 6 (1893), 1855-56; 
Spiegel, Hebrew Reborn (1930), index; G. Karpeles, in: AzDJ, no. 43 
(1892); YE, vol. 6, pp. 690-5. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Duvshani, 
Yalag u-Mendele (1961); S. Kottek, “Y.L. Gordon al ha-Rofe’im,’ in: 
Korot, 7/5-6 (1978), 515-20; J. Strauss, Yehuda Leib Gordon: poéte hé- 
bru (1980); T. Cohen, “Erez lo Nodaat; in: Zehut, 2 (1982), 145-53; M. 
Stanislwaski, For Whom Do I Toil? Jehuda Lieb Gordon and the Cri- 
sis of Russian Jewry (1988); S. Nash, “The Discussion over YaLaG’ s 
Legacy,’ in: Jewish Book Annual, 49 (1991), 152-57; Y. Itzhaki, “Zionist 
Roots in Haskala Literature. The Case of Y.L. Gordon,” in: Jewish Af- 
fairs 47/4 (1992), 21-27; Z.J. Goodman, “Traced in Ink: Women’s Lives 
in ‘Qotzo shel Yud’ by YaLaG and ‘Mishpacha’ by D. Baron,’ in: Gender 
and Judaism (1995), 191-207; U. Shavit, “Shirei Y.L. Gordon ki-Nekudat 
Mifneh ba-Hitpathut ha-Ide’it shel ha-Shirah ha-Ivrit; in: Akhshav, 61 
(1995), 101-09; Z. Shamir, Iyyunim bi-Yezirat Y.L. Gordon (1998); U. 
Shavit, “Intertextualiyut ke-Even Bohan le-Maavar mi-Tekufah li-Tek- 
ufah: YaLaG ke-Historyon Hadash; in: Sadan, 3 (1998), 11-25; Z. Kar- 
niel, “Bein YaLaG le-Sokolov; in: Sadan, 3 (1998), 323-30; S. Werses, 
“Deyukano shel Y.L. Gordon ba-Aspaklariya shel Igrotav,’ in: Sadan, 3 
(1998), 187-210; Y. Friedlander, “Ha-Pulmus ha-Satiri bein YaLaG le- 
Rabanei Lita} in: Bein Halakhah le-Haskalah (2004), 181-93. 


[Aharon Zeev Ben-Yishai] 


GORDON, MAX (Mechel Salpeter; 1892-1978), U.S. theat- 
rical manager and producer. In his early years Gordon was 
linked with Sam Harris in productions of Welcome Stranger, 
The Jazz Singer, and Rain. From 1930 he produced upward 
of 30 plays, among them Design for Living (1933), Dodsworth 
(1934), Pride and Prejudice (1935), The Women (1936), Othello 
(1937), My Sister Eileen (1940), Junior Miss (1941), and Born 
Yesterday (1946). His final Broadway presentation was The 
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Solid Gold Cadillac (1953). Gordon also produced the films 
A Trip to Paris (1938), Abe Lincoln in Illinois (1940), and My 
Sister Eileen (1942). His autobiography, Max Gordon Presents, 
was published in 1963 (with Lewis Funke). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Harriman, Take Them Up Tenderly: A 


Collection of Profiles (1944). 
[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


GORDON, MICHAEL (1909-1993), U.S. director. Born in 
Baltimore, Gordon began directing feature films in 1942 and 
was highly successful critically and commercially with films 
such as The Web (1947); Another Part of the Forest (1948); An 
Act of Murder (1948); Woman in Hiding (1950); and his adap- 
tation of Rostand’s Cyrano de Bergerac (1950). Gordon was 
blacklisted because of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee hearings. Away from Hollywood for a decade, he 
returned with an unrecognizable but successful style, directing 
slick, glossy films, such as I Can Get It for You Wholesale (1951); 
‘The Secret of Convict Lake (1951); Pillow Talk (1959); Portrait in 
Black (1960); Boy’s Night Out (1962); For Love or Money (1963); 
Move Over, Darling (1963); A Very Special Favor (1965); Texas 
across the River (1966); The Impossible Years (1968); and How 
Do I Love Thee? (1970). He was also one of the directors of the 
television series Decoy (1957) and Anna and the King (1972). 


[Jonathan Licht / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


GORDON, MIKHL (1823-1890), Hebrew and Yiddish poet 
and essayist. Born in Vilna, he early came under the influ- 
ence of the Haskalah circle of A.D. *Lebensohn. He began 
his literary career in 1847 with a Hebrew elegy on the death 
of Mordecai Aaron *Guenzburg, a member of this circle, and 
continued with Hebrew articles in various periodicals and 
the publication of two books in Hebrew. He rose to fame 
with his Yiddish songs which circulated in manuscript in the 
1850s and 1860s and for which he also composed melodies. 
He published some of these Yiddish songs in Di Bord... un 
andere... Yidishe Lider (“The Beard ... and other ... Yiddish 
Songs,’ 1868), issued anonymously so as not to endanger his 
reputation as a Hebrew poet. His song “Shtey oyf Mayn Folk” 
(“Arise My People”) was composed in 1869 and has generally 
been regarded as the classical poetic expression in Yiddish of 
the spirit of Jewish enlightenment in Russia. That year he also 
published a history of Russia in Yiddish. His late, pessimistic 
mood, intensified by his poverty and loneliness, is reflected 
in his final poems, published in 1889. His wife was the sister 
of the Hebrew and Yiddish poet J.L. *Gordon. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 1 (1926), 510-8; LNYL, 2 
(1958), 129-34; I. Manger, Noente Geshtalten (1938), 150-63; Y. Char- 
lash, in: S. Niger Bukh (1958), 56-71; S. Liptzin, Flowering of Yiddish 
Literature (1963), 63-6. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Wiener, The His- 
tory of Yiddish Literature in the Nineteenth Century (1899), 82-85 (also 


1972 with intro. by E. Schulman). 
[Sol Liptzin] 


GORDON (Goldberg), MILTON M. (1918-_), U.S. sociolo- 
gist. Born in Gardiner, Maine, Gordon taught at the University 
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GORDON, NATHAN 


of Pennsylvania, Drew University, and Haverford and Welles- 
ley Colleges before being appointed professor of sociology at 
the University of Massachusetts in 1959. In 1986 he became 
professor emeritus of sociology. 

A specialist in the fields of social stratification and in- 
ter-group relations, he became widely known through his 
books Social Class in American Sociology (1958) and Assimi- 
lation in American Life (1964). The latter, which analyzes the 
role of race, religion, and national origin in American social 
organization, is remarkable for its differentiation between 
cultural and structural pluralism and the formulation of the 
concept of the “ethclass,” referring to social ranking within 
an ethnic group. 

Gordon dealt with subjects of Jewish interest in several 
of his many papers and essays. They include “The Nature of 
Assimilation and the Theory of the Melting Pot,” in Current 
Perspectives in Social Psychology by E.P. Hollander and R.G. 
Hunt (19677) and “Marginality and the Jewish Intellectual,” in 
‘The Ghetto and Beyond: Essays on Jewish Life in America (ed. 
Peter I. Rose, 1969). He was general editor of the Ethnic Group 
in American Life series. Other books by Gordon include Hu- 
man Nature, Class, and Ethnicity (1978) and The Scope of Soci- 
ology (1993). He also edited America as a Multicultural Society 
(with R. Lambert, 1981). 


[Werner J. Cahnmen / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


GORDON, NATHAN (1882-1938), rabbi, lawyer, commu- 
nity activist. Gordon was born in New Orleans. He was edu- 
cated in the public schools there but his secondary and post- 
secondary education was in Cincinnati. In 1906 he earned 
both a B.A. from the University of Cincinnati and his rab- 
binical ordination from the Hebrew Union College. Sev- 
eral months after graduation he became the spiritual leader 
of Montreal’s Reform Temple Emanu-El. He strongly sup- 
ported the Reform ideal of social activism and became an ac- 
tive voice against corruption in Montreal’s governance and 
the attendant neglect to social services. He also participated 
in the creation of the Mount Sinai Sanatorium in Ste. Ag- 
athe in 1913, and helped in its subsequent maintenance. Un- 
like most of his American colleagues, and his predecessors in 
Montreal, Gordon was both a Reform Jew and a Zionist, and 
spoke for Zionist groups in Jewish communities in Ontario 
and Quebec. 

In 1916, Gordon earned a law degree from Laval Univer- 
sity in Montreal (now the Université de Montréal) and left the 
pulpit. He first practiced with the well-known Jewish lawyer 
Peter Bercovitch; in 1919, however, he became the prosecut- 
ing attorney of the city of Montreal, a position he held until 
1921 when he returned to private practice. Gordon remained 
concerned about the social welfare of Montrealers and was a 
member of the Non-Catholic Juvenile Court Committee. He 
also stayed active in Temple Emanu-El, and served as its pres- 
ident for a number of years. In the 1930s he took part in the 
reorganization of the Canadian Jewish Congress and served 
as president of its Eastern Division. 
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GORDON, SAMUEL 


Gordon had an interest in academic Jewish studies. He 
earned an M.A. in 1909 at McGill, writing on capital punish- 
ment in biblical and rabbinic texts. In 1913 he earned a Ph.D., 
with his thesis titled “Prolgomena to the Social Customs of 
Mishna.” In 1909 he was appointed lecturer in the Department 
of Oriental Languages and Literature at McGill. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Hart (ed.), The Jew in Canada (1926): 125; 
G. Tulchinsky, Taking Root (1992); L. Tapper, Biographical Dictionary 
of Canadian Jews (1992), 6, 28, 93, 111. 

[Richard Menkis (2™4 ed.) 


GORDON, SAMUEL (1871-1927), English novelist. Gor- 
don began his literary career while secretary of the London 
Great Synagogue. His Sons of the Covenant: A Tale of London 
Jewry (1900) saw the best solution to the “ghetto” problem 
in a combination of religious Orthodoxy and social and 
educational advancement. Gordon also wrote stories of Jew- 
ish life in Russia: The New Galatea (1901), and The Lost King- 
dom; or, the Passing of the Khazars (1926), a historical ro- 
mance. 


GORDON, SAMUEL LEIB (1865-1933), Hebrew writer and 
Bible scholar. Born in Lithuania, he immigrated to Palestine 
in 1898 and taught at the Jaffa Boys School. When the school 
was taken over by the ‘Alliance Israélite Universelle, he left 
for Warsaw (1901) where he established a Hebrew school for 
boys. In 1924, he returned to Palestine and devoted the latter 
years of his life to the composition of an extensive commen- 
tary on the Bible. Gordon contributed poems, articles, and 
translations to the Hebrew periodicals of the late 19 century, 
and also wrote extensively for children. His books include 
Kinnor Yeshurun (3 vols., 1891-93); Torat ha-Sifrut (2 vols., 
1900), which was reprinted many times; and a revised edition 
of his poems, Shirim u-Foemot (with foreword by S. Halkin), 
which was published in 1955. He translated three books by I. 
*Zangwill, La Fontaine's Fables, and Shakespeare's King Lear. 
Gordon's textbooks played a vital role in Hebrew education 
in the Diaspora at the turn of the century; Ha-Lashon (3 vols., 
1910-19) was one of his most popular works. He also edited 
several journals for the young: Olam Katan (1901-05), Ha- 
Ne'urim (1904-05), as well as Ha-Pedagog (1903-04), a jour- 
nal of education to which the best writers of his generation 


contributed. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


From 1907 he worked on a vocalized Bible commentary 
which was to provide a “new scientific pedagogical inter- 
pretation for advanced students and teachers, edited in the 
accepted traditional spirit.” Known as Shalag after the ini- 
tials of his name, it was largely based on German Bible criti- 
cism. Gordon explained words and subject matter simply and 
fully enough for school pupils and teachers without elaborat- 
ing on the religious significance of the Bible. His introduc- 
tion to the prophetic and hagiographic books deal with the 
literary aspect as well as with personalities and events. Gor- 
don’s commentary is still used extensively in the secondary 
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schools in Israel, with the exception of those which are reli- 
giously oriented. 
[Jacob S. Levinger] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: HN. Bialik, Devarim she-be-Al-Peh (1935), 
242-3; M. Gluecksohn, Ishim ba-Madda u-va-Sifrut (1941), 309-12; 
J. Fichmann, Be-Terem Aviv (1959); idem, Ruhot Menaggenot (1953), 
383-6; Kitvei A. Levinson, 1 (1957), 161-5; M.Y. Fried, Yamim ve- 
Shanim, 2 (1939), 147-50; H.A. Kaplan, Pezurai (1937), 198-201. 


GORDON, SHMUEL (1909-1998). Soviet Yiddish prose 
writer. Gordon was born in Lithuania to a family related to 
the Hebrew poet Judah Leib *Gordon, but grew up in Jew- 
ish orphanages in the Ukraine. In 1928 he was a student of 
the Yiddish department at the Second Moscow State Uni- 
versity. A tyro poet, he showed some of his works to Aaron 
*Kushnirov, who advised him to send the poems to the War- 
saw Literarishe Bleter, where they appeared on December 28, 
1928, and provoked a scandal in the Soviet press, signaling 
the complete isolation of the Stalinist Yiddish literary world. 
Following Gordon's letters of repentance, he was allowed to 
graduate two years later from the Moscow Teachers Training 
Institute. For a couple of years he worked as a teacher before 
becoming a Yiddish journalist and writer. His first story was 
published in 1930 (under the pseudonym Sh. Dongar) by the 
Kharkov journal Di Royte Velt. During World War 11, Gordon 
served in the army and worked for the Jewish *Anti-Fascist 
Committee. In 1944 he was accepted as a member of the Writ- 
ers’ Union. Some of his stories written during the war were 
included in his 1946 book Milkhome-tsayt (“War Time”). He 
was imprisoned in 1949 and was sent to the Gulag as a Jew- 
ish nationalist. After Stalin’s death he returned to literary ac- 
tivities, became a leading contributor to Sovetish Heymland 
and the author of a score of volumes. His prose represented 
an attempt to register the last sparks of traditional Jewish life 
in the Soviet Union. In 1988 he began to write his last novel, 
Yizker (“Commemorating the Dead”), which is matchless 
for a background understanding of the persecution of Soviet 
Yiddish literati in the 1940s and 1950s. Initially serialized in 
Sovetish Heymland, it was published in Israel in 2003 thanks 
to the endeavors of Gershon Winer’s Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Yiddish Studies. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Gen, in: Sovetish Heymland, no. 11 (1969), 
20-29; G. Estraikh and M. Krutikov, The Shtetl (2000), 152-68. 


[Gennady Estraikh (274 ed.)] 


GORDON, SID (1917-1975), U.S. baseball player. Gordon was 
born in the Brownsville section of Brooklyn to Rose (Meyer- 
son) and Morris, who emigrated from Russia and became a 
plumber and a coal dealer in the United States. After moving 
to Flatbush, Gordon attended Samuel Tilden High School, 
where he was a star baseball player. Gordon played his first 
game for the New York Giants on September 11, 1941, and ten 
days later on September 21, just hours before Rosh Hasha- 
nah, he was one of four Jewish players to appear in the Gi- 
ants’ lineup, an unprecedented occasion: Gordon and Mor- 
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rie Arnovich played in the outfield; Harry Feldman, who had 
just debuted himself on September 10, pitched a shutout for 
his first major league win; and Harry “the Horse” Danning was 
behind the plate. Gordon joined the Giants full-time in 1943, 
and after two years in the Coast Guard, he rejoined them, play- 
ing mostly outfield and third base throughout his career, with 
occasional stints at first and second. Gordon became a very 
popular player with the many Jewish fans in New York, even 
being honored in 1949 by the citizens of Brooklyn at Ebbets 
Field, though he played for the hated rival Giants. His best 
year was 1948, when he hit.299 with 30 homers and 107 RBI. 
Gordon was named to the All-Star team that year and again 
in 1949, when he homered twice in one inning. In 1950 Gor- 
don hit four grand slams, which was then the record. He was 
traded after the 1949 season to the Boston Braves, and then 
to the Pittsburgh Pirates in 1954. In 1955 he was back with the 
Giants, where he ended his baseball career. Gordon hit.283 
with 202 HRs and 805 RBIs in his 13-year career, including 731 
walks against only 356 strikeouts. He finished in the top ten 
in home runs, on-base percentage, slugging percentage, and 
walks from 1948 to 1952. He died of a heart attack while play- 
ing softball in Central Park in New York. 


[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 


GORDON, WILLY (1918-2003), sculptor. Gordon was born 
in Latvia, but at the age of five was taken to Sweden where 
his father was cantor at the Malmo synagogue. An infant 
prodigy, he began his art studies in Malmo at the age of 10 
and exhibited when he was 12 years old. At the age of 14 he 
decided to concentrate on sculpture and studied with William 
Zadig, a distinguished Swedish Jewish sculptor and teacher. 
Awarded a travel scholarship, Gordon returned to his birth- 
place in Latvia, where he spent six months studying the Or- 
thodox Jewish way of life. A further scholarship enabled 
him to study at the Swedish Royal Academy of Art for seven 
years. In 1943 the purchase by the late Prince Eugene of his 
“Head of a Jewish Child” brought Gordon into public promi- 
nence. The extermination of members of his family in East- 
ern Europe during World War 11 led him to concentrate on 
Jewish subjects, the first being his bronze statue “Flight with 
Torah,” copies of which are in the Karlstadt Museum and the 
Histadrut Building in Israel. In 1947, Gordon moved to Paris 
and studied under the famous Russian-Jewish sculptor Ossip 
*Zadkine. At the end of that year he was commissioned to 
create the Jewish Martyrs’ monument for the Malmo Jewish 
community. A number of other important public commis- 
sions followed, including one from the Swedish Labor Party. 
In 1950, Gordon paid his first visit to Israel and held exhibi- 
tions of his work in Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, and Haifa. He com- 
pleted a series of portrait busts of leading Israel personalities, 
including the then Speaker of the Knesset Joseph *Sprinzak 
which was presented to the Knesset by the Swedish Friends 
of Israel. Returning to Stockholm, Gordon consolidated his 
position as one of the country’s leading monumental sculp- 
tors. He regularly holds exhibitions in Sweden, Europe, Israel, 
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GORDONIA 


and the United States and is represented in leading museums 


in Sweden and Israel. 
[Charles Samuel Spencer] 


GORDONIA, pioneering Zionist youth movement that was 
founded at the end of 1923 in Galicia from small cells and 
grew into a world movement. The first groups of Gordonia 
were created under the influence of *Hitahadut, on the one 
hand, and by members who had left *Ha-Shomer ha-Zaiir, 
on the other. The official name of the movement was chosen 
at the first world conference in Danzig (November 1928) as 
Histadrut ha-No’ar ha-Amamit ha-Halutzit Gordonia (the 
People’s Pioneering Association of Youth - Gordonia). The 
principles of the movement, which were set down at the same 
conference, were the “building up of the homeland, educa- 
tion of members in humanistic values, the creation of a work- 
ing nation, the renaissance of Hebrew culture, and self-labor 
(avodah azmit)? 

From its beginnings, the movement developed around 
two ideological bases. It aimed at reaching the lower classes 
of Jewish society (artisans, farmers and villagers, poor people, 
which constituted a large percentage of Galician Jewry), in 
contrast to Ha-Shomer ha-Za’ir, which was composed prin- 
cipally of students; and it wished to mold these youth in the 
spirit of A.D. *Gordon’s personality and teachings. Although 
Gordon, as a historical figure, was recognized by all the pio- 
neering youth movements, Gordonia regarded his philosophy 
as its principal ideological source and adopted his world view. 
In contrast to the dogmatic attachment of Marxist movements 
to Marx, the relationship of Gordonia to Gordon was char- 
acterized by its lack of dogmatism, as reflected in Gordon's 
personality itself. Gordon’s ideological image was not distin- 
guished from his personality, and the combination of both was 
viewed as expressing free humanistic creativity (influenced by 
both the world at large and the Jewish world) that perpetu- 
ates independent, original thought which is always related to 
all facets of life. This philosophy was particularly attractive to 
those who had been disappointed by Marxism and did not 
believe that it was relevant to a youth movement wishing to 
build its future in Erez Israel on the basis of labor. The Dan- 
zig Conference established 13 standards for the behavior of 
the individual in his personal life and in the movement, and 
in his relationship to the Jewish people, Erez Israel, labor, so- 
cialism, etc. Although it had taken much from other youth 
movements, especially German ones, Gordonia meticulously 
maintained its unique character as a Jewish, Zionist, and Erez 
Israel-oriented movement. 

From Galicia Gordonia spread to the rest of Poland, Ro- 
mania, and the United States and, by World War 11, had close 
to 40,000 members. At all its conferences, it stressed its iden- 
tification with the Erez Israel labor movement and its funda- 
mental principle - personal fulfillment through aliyah and 
settlement within the framework of collective living and labor. 
The first Gordonia groups began to settle in Erez Israel shortly 
after the riots of 1929, first in Haderah and later in other places. 
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GORELIK, SHEMARYA 


These groups laid the foundation for kevuzot of Gordonia in 
the rebuilt *Huldah, which became the movement's center in 
Erez Israel and contains the central archive of Gordonia, and 
in Kefar ha-Horesh, Massadah, Maaleh ha-Hamishah, Nir 
Am, Hanitah, and elsewhere. These groups, which first merged 
into Iggud Gordonia, joined Hever ha-Kevuzot in 1933 and 
also provided new members for established kevuzot (such as 
Deganyah Alef and Bet, Geva, Ginnegar). 

Later followed the merger of Gordonia with Maccabi ha- 
Zair, which developed as a Jewish scouting movement in Ger- 
many and Czechoslovakia and whose members began to settle 
in Erez Israel in 1932-33. Maccabi ha-Zaiir set up its first set- 
tlements (Kefar ha-Maccabi, Mayan Zevi) in the framework 
of Hever ha-Kevuzot in 1941, integrated with Gordonia, and 
thereafter the two movements served as a single framework for 
pioneering Jewish youth from Eastern and Western Europe. 
In 1937 a Gordonia movement came into being among Jewish 
youth in Palestine, and in 1945 it united with part of Mahanot 
ha-Olim and founded Ha-Tenw’ah ha-Me'uhedet (full name, 
Ha-Tenwah ha-Kelalit shel ha-No’ar ha-Lomed). After the 
Holocaust, attempts were also made abroad to unite pioneer- 
ing youth movements with aims similar to those of Gordonia, 
and finally, when the *Ihud ha-Kevuzot ve-ha-Kibbutzim was 
created (in 1951), and after a series of mergers with Gordonia, 
*Ihud Habonim was founded. 

Gordonia played a heroic role in Nazi-occupied Poland 
during World War 11. In Warsaw, under the leadership of Israel 
Zeltzer and Eliezer Geller, a secret center of the movement was 
established on 23 Nalewki Street, which organized a consid- 
erable network of underground educational activities among 
its members of all age groups. The center, mainly through 
Geller’s visits in the ghettos of Czestochowa, Opoczno, Ben- 
din, Sosnowiec, Opatow, and other towns, contributed greatly 
to the resistance movement and also to the preparations for 
active revolts, particularly in Warsaw in 1943. Gordonia’s Pol- 
ish-language underground paper in Warsaw, Stowo Mlodych, 
was published in Hebrew translation in 1966 by the archives 
of Gordonia-Maccabi ha-Zair. From its foundation, the move- 
ment published newspapers and literature in a number of lan- 
guages. Pinhas *Lavon (Lubianiker) was the head of the move- 
ment from its foundation throughout its existence. He served 
as Israel’s minister of defense from 1953 to 1955. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Lubianiker, Yesodot (1941); idem, in: 
Derekh ha-Noar (1930), 47-73; idem, in: G. Chanoch (ed.), Dark- 
hei ha-Noar (1937), 17-26; Mandel, in: J. Cohen and D. Sadan (eds.), 
Pirkei Galizyah (1957), 270-81; A. Avnon (ed.), Ittonut Gordonia be- 
Mahteret Getto Varshah (1966); I. and G. Kressel, Mafteah le-ha-Poel 
ha-Za@ir (5668-5717) (1968), s.v.; Gordonia Report (1938). ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: Y. Margalit, Gordonia be-Polin (1980). 


[Meir Mandel] 


GORELIK, SHEMARYA (1877-1943), Yiddish, German, and 
Hebrew journalist and essayist. Born in Lokhvitsa, Ukraine, 
he came to Vilna in 1890 and engaged in literary activities 
in the Russian press. For several years he sympathized with 
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the *Bund, but in 1905 he joined the Zionist movement, and 
in 1906 he started publishing articles and essays in the Yid- 
dish Zionist weekly Dos Yudishe Folk. In 1908 he joined S. 
*Niger and A. Veiter in founding and editing Literarishe 
Monatshriften, a Vilna literary monthly which attracted writ- 
ers of diverse ideologies, and in the following years contrib- 
uted numerous feuilletons and essays about modern literature 
to various Yiddish publications in Poland and the U.S. During 
World War 1, Gorelik lived in Switzerland, participated in pac- 
ifist publications, and was sentenced to prison for six months. 
He later described his experiences during these years in Fiinf 
Jahre im Lande Neutralien (1919). After the war, he lived in 
Germany, except for one year spent in New York, and con- 
tributed to German Jewish periodicals, until forced to leave 
in 1933. He then settled in Palestine and wrote for the Hebrew 
press. His literary sketches first appeared in book form in 1912. 
His Yiddish essays which offered interesting insights into the 
work of most prominent European writers were collected in 
four further volumes. A posthumous selection, with an intro- 
duction by his brother, M. Horelik, appeared in Los Angeles 
in 1947. A Hebrew translation of Gorelik’s essays by A. *Sh- 
lonsky, was published in Tel Aviv (Massot, 1937). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 1 (1926), 539-42; LNYL, 2 
(1958), 163-5; J. Glatstein, In Tokh Genumen (1956), 98-102; S. Liptzin, 
in: Maturing of Yiddish Literature (1970), 75-7. 


GOREN, CHARLES HENRY (1901-1991), U.S. bridge expert. 
Goren, who was born in Philadelphia into a Russian immi- 
grant family, earned an LL.B. in 1922 and a master’s degree in 
1923 at McGill University in Montreal. He was admitted to the 
Pennsylvania bar in 1923 and practiced law in Philadelphia. He 
had taken up bridge during his student days and eventually 
achieved master status, abandoning the law in order to play 
and write about bridge. Goren won the National Bridge Cham- 
pionship of America 34 times. His many books and newspaper 
columns earned him widespread recognition. Goren’s bridge 
methods are known for their simplicity and teachability. He 
cleverly synthesized the “honor trick” strategy of Culbertson 
with the “point-count” invented by Milton Work. 

Known as “Mr. Bridge,’ Goren was a popular teacher and 
author who traveled extensively as a professional, a lecturer, 
and a TV personality. He was a regular contributor to McCalls 
and Sports Illustrated, had a syndicated newspaper column, 
led bridge cruises, and appeared on his own Tv show, Bridge 
with Charles Goren (1959-64). Before his retirement from 
active competition in 1966, he had captured virtually every 
major bridge trophy in U.S. tournament play. As his health 
and eyesight began to fail, he settled into a quiet life in South- 
ern California. Goren established a charitable trust during 
his lifetime. After his death, it became the Charles Goren 
Foundation. 

His books include Winning Bridge Made Easy (1936), 
Point Count Bidding in Contract Bridge (1949), New Contract 
Bridge in a Nutshell (1959), An Evening of Bridge with Charles 
H. Goren (1959), Goren’s Hoyle Encyclopaedia of Games (1961), 
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The Sports Illustrated Book of Bridge (1961), Bridge Is My Game: 
Lessons of a Lifetime (with J. Olsen, 1965), Goren on Play and 
Defense (1974), 100 Challenging Bridge Hands for You to Enjoy 
(1976), Goren Settles the Bridge Arguments (1985), and Goren’ 
New Bridge Complete (1986). 


[Gerald Abrahams / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


GOREN (Gruenblatt), NATAN (1887-1956), Hebrew author, 
journalist, and critic. Born in Vidzy, in the Kovno district 
of Lithuania, he moved to Vilna in 1903. He became active 
in Jewish revolutionary circles and was imprisoned several 
times during 1906-08. In 1910 he moved to Odessa, joining 
the prominent group of Hebrew and Yiddish writers who lived 
there. Subsequently he lived in Moscow, where he worked for 
the Stybel publishing house and for the journal Ha-Am. In 
1921 he returned to Lithuania, taking up a leading position in 
Jewish education and in Hebrew and Yiddish letters. In 1935 
he settled in Tel Aviv, where he taught in secondary schools, 
was active in the Writers’ Association, and continued his lit- 
erary work. 

His articles, stories, and poems appeared, beginning in 
1911, in numerous Hebrew and Yiddish journals in Europe, 
Palestine, and the United States. He published his first novel, 
Feyvush, in 1901, several other novels, and two collections of 
essays on modern Hebrew writers, Mevakkerim be-Sifrutenu 
(“Critics in Our Literature,’ 1944), and Demuyyot be-Sifrutenu 
(“Figures in Our Literature,’ 1953). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Harkavi (ed.), Sefer Natan Goren (1958). 


[Getzel Kressel] 


GOREN, SHLOMO (1917-1994), Israel rabbi. Born in Zam- 
brow, Poland, he was taken in 1925 to Palestine where his fa- 
ther was one of the founders of Kefar Hasidim. At the age of 
12, Goren entered the Hebron Yeshivah in Jerusalem where he 
soon became famous as a prodigy. He published his first work, 
titled Nezer ha-Kodesh (1935) on Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah, 
at the age of 17. In 1939, Goren published Shaarei Tohorah on 
the laws of mikveh. He joined the Haganah in 1936, and fought 
in the Jerusalem area during the War of Independence. Dur- 
ing this war, he was appointed by the two chief rabbis, Herzog 
and Ouziel, as chief chaplain of the newly formed army. He 
subsequently distinguished himself for his bravery, qualified 
as a paratrooper, and rose to the rank of brigadier-general. He 
accompanied the troops during both the Sinai Campaign and 
the Six-Day War, and was the first to conduct a prayer service 
at the liberated Western Wall in 1967. Goren was responsible 
for the organization of the military chaplaincy and worked 
out the regulations for total religious observance in the army. 
Rabbi Goren succeeded in establishing a unified prayer ser- 
vice, combining Ashkenazic and Sephardic ritual, in the 1pr, 
which is used to this day. He published a Siddur with the uni- 
fied service in 1971, followed by a Passover Haggadah in 1974. 
He was responsible for numerous original responsa concern- 
ing specific problems of observance due to conditions of ac- 
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tive warfare and technological progress. He also developed 
the principles for permitting the assumed widows (agunot) of 
missing soldiers to remarry. Particularly noteworthy were his 
decisions permitting the remarriage of the widows of those 
men who perished on the destroyer Eilat and the submarine 
Dakar in 1967-68. 

In 1961 Goren received the Israel Prize for the first vol- 
ume (on the order Berakhot) of his comprehensive com- 
mentary on the Jerusalem Talmud, entitled Yerushalmi ha- 
Meforash (1961). A collection of his halakhic and philosophi- 
cal essays, mainly concerning the Festivals and Holy Days, 
was published in 1964 under the title of Torat ha-Moadim. 
In 1968, he was elected Ashkenazi chief rabbi of Tel Aviv-Jaffa, 
taking up his duties only in 1971, and on October 16, 1972, 
was elected Ashkenazi chief rabbi of Israel. Shortly after his 
election he was involved in a violent controversy stemming 
from the unconventional manner in which he solved the prob- 
lem of a brother and sister who had been declared mamzerim 
by the rabbinical courts, including the Bet Din of Appeals. 
An ad hoc bet din, which Goren had assembled, assented 
to a responsum he had published (in a limited edition) that 
they were free from the taint of mamzerut. He subsequently 
arranged their immediate marriages. The secrecy surround- 
ing the military-like operation and his refusal to reveal the 
names of the dayyanim aroused violent opposition from the 
heads of the yeshivot and prominent rabbis, including the 
Lubavitch Rabbi. He published a detailed volume consisting 
of 200 pages (Pesak Din B’Inyan ha-Ah ve-ha-Ahot, Jerusalem, 
1973), to justify his ruling. In April 1980 a law was passed by 
the Knesset issuing new regulations with regard to the future 
of the Chief Rabbinate. It included a provision that the pe- 
riod of service of both incumbents be extended to 1983, after 
which, however, they would be precluded from offering them- 
selves for reelection. 

During the summer of 1981 Rabbi Goren became in- 
volved in a public controversy over his ruling that Area G 
in the archeological excavations in the City of David near 
the Western Wall had been the site of an ancient Jewish cem- 
etery and that no excavations should be undertaken there. 
The Israeli academic world rejected that claim and leading 
scholars stated that no Jewish cemetery had been there in 
the past. A special session of the Knesset was called during 
the summer recess, but no action was taken. Work was sus- 
pended in the area for a few weeks by order of the Minister of 
Education and Culture Zevulun Hammer, and the Supreme 
Court was asked to rule on the situation. On September 15, 
1981, the Supreme Court made known its decision that the 
rabbinate has no legal right to determine state policy. The 
season's excavation work ended soon thereafter. Excavation 
of the area continued until 1985 and no actual cemetery was 
discovered. 

Another controversial issue that occupied Rabbi Go- 
ren throughout the second half of his life was the question of 
Jewish access to the Temple Mount. As 1pF chief rabbi, Goren 
was one of the first soldiers to reach the Western Wall during 
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the Six-Day War in 1967. At that time, he also ascended the 
Temple Mount and is reported suggesting to Central Com- 
mand Head General, Uzi Narkiss, that the 1pF blow up the 
Dome of the Rock, thereby establishing Israeli/Jewish sover- 
eignty on the Temple Mount (Haaretz, December 31, 1997). 
In the months following the Six-Day War, Goren called for 
the destruction of the mosques on the Temple Mount and the 
building of the third Temple. This was in direct opposition 
to the majority of the rabbis on the Chief Rabbinate Council 
and the chief rabbis, Unterman and Nissim, themselves, who 
were of the halakhic opinion that the Temple Mount was to 
be placed off-limits to Jews. Just after the Six-Day War, Go- 
ren held seminars for IDF reservists on the Mount, as well as 
full religious services on Tisha B'Av. Over time, Goren modi- 
fied his views and privately encouraged scholars and others 
to ascend to the Temple Mount, but refrained from issuing a 
public decree permitting Jews to ascend. During his tenure as 
chief rabbi, he did approach then prime minister, Menahem 
Begin, to ease the government's stance restricting the access 
of Jews to the Temple Mount. Goren’s extensive research into 
the Temple Mount and the exact placement of the Temple, Har 
ha-Bayit, was finally published in 1992, almost 20 years after 
he finished his research because of the controversial nature of 
the subject and his opinions. 

Rabbi Goren published numerous other works dur- 
ing his lifetime: Torat ha-Shabbat ve-ha-Moed (1982); Sefer 
ha-Yerushalmi ve-ha-Gra (1991) on the relationship between 
the Gaon of Vilna and the Jerusalem Talmud; Sefer Moadei 
Yisrael (1993); and posthumously, Meshiv Milhamah (1996), 
responsa dealing with war; Torat ha-Mikra (1996), essays on 
the weekly Torah reading; Torat ha-Philosophia (1998), es- 
says on Jewish philosophy; Mishnat ha-Medinah (1999), the 
halakhic perspectives on the major political issues facing the 
State of Israel; and Torat ha-Refuah (2001), on Jewish medi- 
cal ethics. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ehrlich, in: Panim el Panim (Oct. 4, 1967); D. 
Lazar, Rashim be- Yisrael, 2 (1955), 86-91. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. 
Alfasi (ed.), Ha-Maalot Le-Shlomo (1996); Y. Cohen in: Jewish Politi- 


cal Studies Review, 11:1-2 (1999). 
[Mordechai Piron] 


°GORGIAS, Seleucid general in the war against the forces of 
*Judah Maccabee. Together with two other generals, *Ptolemy 
Macron and *Nicanor, Gorgias was sent against the Jews in 
165 B.C.E. with a force of 40,000 foot soldiers and 7,000 cav- 
alry. Gorgias set out from his camp near Emmaus with 6,000 
soldiers, hoping to surprise Judah by night. Judah, however, 
succeeded in evading the Greek army and destroyed its main 
camp at Emmaus, after which Gorgias retreated in disorder. 
When, two years later, Judah and his brother *Simeon set out 
to Gilead and Galilee in order to protect the hard-pressed 
Jewish settlements there, they left the armies of Judea under 
the inexperienced command of *Joseph and Azariah, sons 
of Zechariah. Hoping to acquire a reputation for valor, the 
two commanders attacked the armies of Gorgias, who was 
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at that time in command at Jamnia, but suffered a disastrous 
defeat. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Ant., 12:298, 305-12, 351; I Macc. 3:38; 
4:16; 5:55; 11 Macc. 10:14; 12:32-37; Schuerer, Hist, 31, 35; Klausner, 


Bayit Sheni, 1 (19517), 57; 3 (19507), 21, 23. 
[Isaiah Gafni] 


GORIN, BERNARD (pseudonym of Isaac Goido; 1868- 
1925), Yiddish playwright, translator, editor, and drama critic. 
Born in Lida (Lithuania), Gorin published his first story, 
“Zikhroynes fun Kheyder” (“Memoirs From the Heder,’ 1889), 
in Mordecai Spektor’s Hoyzfraynd, followed by “Shakhne un 
Shrage” (“Shakhne and Shrage,” 1890), in I.L. Peretz’s Yidishe 
Bibliotek. He edited a Yiddish series entitled Kleyne Ertsey- 
Iungen, which included works by I.L. Peretz and David Pin- 
sky (1893) and translated Dickens’s David Copperfield (1894), 
leaving that same year for New York, where he became active 
in the literary and theatrical world, contributing to both the 
Yiddish and English language press. In 1908 he began review- 
ing plays for the Morgn-Zhurnal. In addition to writing origi- 
nal plays, Gorin adapted numerous foreign language works 
for the Yiddish stage. He is best known as a historian of the 
Yiddish theater, his most important work being Di Geshikhte 
fun Yidishn Teater (“History of the Yiddish Theater,” 2 vols., 
1918) which lists 2,000 plays produced on the Yiddish stage. 
In 1927 Gorin’s stories were collected and published in three 
volumes. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 1 (1928), 531-7; Schulman, 
Geshikhte fun der Yidisher Literatur in Amerike (1943), 110-6; LNYL, 
S.V. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sh. Niger, Dertseylers un Romanistn 


(1946), 154-56. 
[Elias Schulman / Marc Miller (2"4 ed.)] 


GORIZIA, city in Friuli, N.E. Italy. Gorizia was part of the 
Austrian empire until 1918 though for centuries its culture had 
been Italian. Jews were first mentioned in the county in the 
years 1299-1363. Only in 1548, however, did Jews sign the first 
charter with the local authorities. In 1624 the first Jew from 
Gorizia, Joel Pincherle, obtained from Emperor Ferdinand 11 
the title of Hoffaktor. In 1696 Emperor Leopold 1 legislated 
the erection of the ghetto, activated in 1698. The community 
followed the Ashkenazi rite. Until the 18" century the Jews of 
Gorizia were mostly moneylenders. The most important bank- 
ing families were that of Pincherle, Gentili, and Morpurgo. In 
the 18" century Jews engaged in the manufacture of silk and 
wax (the latter by a certain Aron and the Morpurgo brothers), 
which dominated the city’s economy. In 1756 the synagogue in 
the Via Ascoli was consecrated. After they had been expelled 
from the smaller Venetian towns in 1777, more Jews moved 
to Gorizia. The 1781 Toleranzpatent of Joseph 11 allowed the 
Jews to be even more integrated in civic life. In 1788 the town’s 
Jewish population numbered 270. 

The intellectual life of Gorizia Jews at the end of the 18» 
century and at the beginning of the 19" was dominated by 
the figures of two rabbis, Isacco Samuele Reggio and his son 
Abram Vita Reggio. 
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During the 19" century the community slowly devel- 
oped. In 1846 there were 266 Jews living in Gorizia. In 1900 
there were already 865 living there. 


[Attilio Milano / Samuele Rocca (2"4 ed.)] 


Holocaust Period 

In 1938, there were 183 Jews in Gorizia, mostly engaged in 
business, commerce, and services. Of these, 109 were Italians 
and 76 were foreigners, primarily from Central and Eastern 
Europe. Since the beginning of the century, the population 
of Gorizian Jews had decreased, that of foreign Jews had sig- 
nificantly increased, and assimilation had grown. A strong 
demographic decline occurred soon after the appearance of 
the racial laws of 1938, caused especially by the exodus of the 
foreign Jews and by conversions or withdrawal from the com- 
munity. After the German occupation in September 1943, Jews 
most aware of the danger moved elsewhere or went into hid- 
ing, while the old, the sick, and those without adequate means 
remained at home and were arrested and deported. The first 
arrests and imprisonments occurred in September 1943. There 
followed the roundup of November 23, in which 22 people 
were arrested, imprisoned at Coroneo in Trieste, and deported 
to Auschwitz on December 7. In the following months, other 
Gorizian Jews who had gone into hiding there or in other 
Italian towns and cities, such as Ferrara, Florence, Genova, 
and San Cesario sul Panaro, were caught. In all, 47 Jews from 
Gorizia were deported, of whom only two, Iris Steinmann and 
Giacomo Jacoboni, returned. Because of the drastic decrease 
in the number of Jews in Gorizia after the war, the historic 
local Jewish nucleus of the Isonzo area was incorporated into 
the Jewish community of Trieste in 1969. 


[Adonella Cedarmas (24 ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Bolaffio, in: RMI, 23 (1957), 537-46; 24 
(1958), 30-40, 62-74, 132-41. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.G. Cusin, 
and P.C.I. Zorattini, Friuli Venezia Giulia, Itinerari ebraici, I luoghi, 
la storia, larte (1998), 48-57; C.L. Budin, Vita e cultura ebraica nella 
Gorizia del Settecento, (1995); A. Cedarmas, La Comunita israelitica di 
Gorizia (1900-1945), Udine: Istituto Friulano per la Storia del Movi- 
mento di Liberazione (1999). 


GORKI (until 1932 and again from 1992 Nizhni Novgorod), 
city on the Volga River, Belorussia. It served as an entrepot for 
the merchants of Russia and Russian Central Asia from the 
early 19th century. From 1835 Jewish merchants were permit- 
ted to attend its celebrated fairs where they were allowed to 
purchase goods and, with the exception of imported articles, 
sell them wholesale. A permanent Jewish community was 
founded by soldiers discharged from the army of Nicholas 1 
(see *Cantonists), and in 1873 received permission to main- 
tain a house of worship. On June 7, 1884, pogroms resulting 
in murder and looting broke out in Kanavino, a suburb of 
the city. The Jewish community of Gorki numbered 2,377 in 
1897 (2.5% of the total population). It increased during World 
War 1 when refugees from the war zone arrived there, and in 
1926 numbered 9,328 (5.2% of the total). In 1939 there were 
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14,319 Jews in Gorki (2.2%). According to the census of 1959 
the Jewish population of Gorki district was 17,827; the major- 
ity apparently lived in the capital. In 1970 the Jewish popula- 
tion was estimated at about 30,000. Most left for Israel and 
the West during the mass emigration of the 1990s. There was 
a Jewish cemetery, but no synagogue. 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


°GORKI, MAXIM (pseudonym of Aleksey Maksimovich 
Peshkov; 1868-1936), Russian author. Gorki was the outstand- 
ing pre-Revolutionary Russian writer who sided with Lenin 
and the Bolsheviks, but he also distinguished himself as a 
vigorous champion of the oppressed Jewish people in Russia. 
Raised in a primitive environment, where the Jews were seen 
through a strange accumulation of folklore, fantasy, and su- 
perstition, Gorki was intellectually at odds with such notions, 
although emotionally and artistically he sometimes could not 
help expressing them. His early revolutionary position - which 
despite periods of dissent and opposition to the Bolsheviks 
and even voluntary exile, eventually made him a supporter 
of the Soviet regime - was closely linked with his deep revul- 
sion against Jew-baiting and pogroms, and his warm friend- 
ship for many Jewish writers and intellectuals. His story Po- 
grom (1918), inspired by the *Kishinev outrages of 1903, was 
no isolated example of Gorki’s preoccupation with the Jew- 
ish fate in Russia; and in Detstvo (1914; My Childhood, 1915), 
the first part of his autobiography, Gorki movingly recalled 
a Jewish boy encountered in his youth. In 1916 Gorki coed- 
ited Shchit, an anthology of statements in defense of the Jews 
drawn from Russian literature, in which he made it clear that 
he saw in the question of Jewish rights the whole issue of in- 
justice under the Czarist system. 

Gorki also showed sympathy for the Hebrew renascence 
and for Zionist aspirations in Erez Israel. Most of Gorki’s im- 
passioned denunciations of antisemitism were omitted from 
the 30-volume Soviet edition of his works (1949-55). Most 
of these omissions have been cataloged (B. Suvarin, in Dis- 
sent, winter 1965; B.D. Wolfe, The Bridge and the Abyss (1967), 
162-3n.). Works not published in this edition include an ar- 
ticle on the Hebrew poet *Bialik; another on the Kishinev 
pogrom; and an appeal to save the *Habimah theater, then 
still in the U.S.S.R. 

His wife, EKATERINA PESHKOVA (née VOLZHINA, 1876- 
1965), was, after the October Revolution, for many years a kind 
of guardian angel of the political prisoners in the U.S.S.R. in 
her capacity as chairman of the “Political Red Cross.” She 
was warmly remembered by many Jews, particularly Zion- 
ists, whom she helped in various ways during their imprison- 
ment, sometimes obtaining for them the permission to emi- 
grate to Palestine. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.S. Kaun, Maxim Gorky and His Russia 
(1932); I. Weil, Gorky: His Literary Development and Influence on So- 
viet Intellectual Life (1966), contains bibl. of works in translation; I. 
Maor, in Niv Hakevutzah, vol. 5 (Oct. 1956), 643-654; B. Shochetman, 
in Heavar, 3 (1955). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.L. Levin, Stormy Petrel: 
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The Life and Work of Maxim Gorky (1986); T. Yedlin, Maxim Gorky: 


A Political Biography (1999). 
[Irwin Weil] 


GORLICE, town in S.E. Poland. In the early period of Polish 
rule Gorlice belonged to the district of Nowy Sacz where all 
the towns had been granted the privilege of excluding Jews 
(de non tolerandis Judaeis), excepting Nowy Sacz itself, where 
a Jewish community existed. A few Jewish families were living 
in Gorlice in 1765 and 1784. Jews settled there in the 19» cen- 
tury, living in an area near the marketplace. By 1880 the Jewish 
population formed half of the total of 5,000, and by 1900 their 
number had grown to 3,297 (51.2%). They dealt mainly in wine 
and corn. The town suffered severely during World War 1. In 
1921 there were 2,300 Jews (41%) living in Gorlice. 


Holocaust Period 

At the outbreak of World War 11 the Jewish population num- 
bered between 4,500 and 5,000. Most of them fled to the So- 
viet-occupied part of Poland before the Germans entered on 
Sept. 6, 1939. The Germans immediately took hostages among 
Jews and Poles and detained them for a long time in prison. 
On the eve of Rosh Ha-Shanah, the Germans ordered that all 
Jews between 18 and 35 years old should appear daily at the 
magistrate’s office for work. On the eve of the Day of Atone- 
ment, the Germans destroyed the interior of the main syna- 
gogue and later converted it into a stable. Religious Jews were 
singled out for particular persecution: Jews caught praying 
in small minyanim were killed; the shohet, who continued to 
slaughter poultry in secret, was shot with his family. 

During the German occupation, a Judenrat consisting 
of seven members was set up in Gorlice. Its first president, 
Henryk Arnold, a man of integrity, was harassed by the Ge- 
stapo and finally killed in the Judenrat office for disobedience 
to German orders. The Jewish police in Gorlice were honest 
and helpful in protecting the population. A Jewish labor office 
was established to supply the Germans regularly with man- 
power. After the outbreak of the German-Soviet war (1941) 
a ghetto was established. An influx of refugees from larger 
towns, such as Cracow, caused an acute housing shortage. Dis- 
ease spread, but there was no Jewish doctor available until a 
physician arrived from Cracow some time later. The Judenrat 
established a primitive hospital. A Jewish elementary school 
functioned, possibly also in the ghetto, where Hebrew was 
taught clandestinely. 

In the spring of 1942 about 70 members of Zionist organi- 
zations were executed in Gorlice and the neighboring town of 
Biecz. In June 1942 a large fine was levied on the community, 
and houses were searched in order to confiscate valuables. In 
the summer increased numbers of young men were sent to dis- 
tant labor camps in *Plaszow, Pustchow, and Frysztak. In early 
August, Jews from nearby Bobowa and Biecz were brought 
to Gorlice. On Aug. 12, 1942, another heavy fine, of 250,000 
zlotys, was imposed for immediate payment. On the night of 
Aug. 13-14, 1942, the ghetto was surrounded by German and 
Ukrainian units. In the morning the Gestapo selected about 
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700 old and infirm people and others. They were taken to 
Garbic, where a mass grave was prepared. They were ordered 
to undress and were shot at the edge of the grave together with 
children. The majority of the remaining Jews were sent to the 
death camp at Belzec. Many Jews managed to escape during 
the Aktion to fields, woods, or villages in the vicinity: encoun- 
tering no help, most of them returned and were executed on 
the spot or included in the transport. 

After this, about 700 able-bodied Jews remained in 
Gorlice. In the period to mid-September two further “selec- 
tions” were made and most of the remaining Jews were sent 
to Belzec; after Sept. 14, 1942, there remained only the factory 
workers who lived in the factory buildings, and on Jan. 6, 1943, 
they were sent to the labor camps of Muszyna and Rzeszow. 

After the war approximately 30 Jewish families returned 
to Gorlice. They found that their property had been looted, 
and that tombstones from the cemetery had been taken to 
construct pavements. An attempt was made at rehabilita- 
tion, and goods sent by the Landsmannschaft in the United 
States were distributed by a committee. However, antisemi- 
tism among the local population caused them to leave shortly 
afterward. 

[Danuta Dombrowska] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: An-Ski, Der Yidishe Khurbn Fun Poyln, Galit- 
sye un Bukovine (1922); Sefer Gorlizeh (1962). 


GORLIN, ALEXANDER (1955- ), U.S. architect. Gorlin 
is a graduate of the Yale School of Architecture and Cooper 
Union School of Architecture. The firm Alex Gorlin, Archi- 
tects was founded in 1987. Gorlin taught at the Yale School of 
Architecture as a critic from 1980 to 1990. His early work was 
influenced by Classicism but he gradually became influenced 
by Modernism. Gorlin is now known for his Urban Modern- 
ism. With unusual versatility, he has designed projects in New 
York, Santa Fe, New Mexico, Denver, Colorado, and Palm 
Beach, Florida. He was awarded the Rome Prize Fellowship 
in 1983-84, the Cooper Union Distinguished Alumni Award 
in 1998, and the Chicago Athenaeum Architecture Award 
for the Yale University Boathouse. He served as a member of 
the board of directors of CityArts, New York City, and held a 
summer internship at Cooper Union in New York in 1994. In 
January 2002, Architectural Digest named Gorlin one of the 
Top 100 designers and architects in the U.S. The Ruskin Place 
townhouse in Seaside, Florida, won the 1996 New York State 
AIA Award for Excellence in Design. Chosen for his knowl- 
edge of Jewish tradition and expertise in synagogue design, 
Gorlin planned the one million dollar remodeling of the 
United Synagogue of Hoboken, New Jersey, and also the 
North Shore Synagogue in Long Island, New York. Gorlin was 
the architect for the North Shore Hebrew Academy, King’s 
Point, New York, and a synagogue for the Young Israel of 
Plainview, New York. Always imaginative, he once designed 
a tree house, and created plans for a city apartment for archi- 
tect Daniel *Libeskind in the Tribeca district of Manhattan. 
In Denver, Colorado, Gorlin designed a 10,000 square foot 
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house built as a cross between an Irish barn and an Indian 
stone dwelling. Gorlin said his inspiration came in part from 
Dante's “Inferno.” By contrast, on tiny Allison Island off the 
shore of South Beach, Miami, Florida, Gorlin built for the 
AQuA planned community a midrise building which is an 
example of the new “Tropical Urbanism” that is part of the 
“New Urbanism.’ One of the features of this trend spreads the 
highrise building out horizontally. Gorlin’s building is 11 sto- 
ries high with ample space around it, wide areas of window 
glass, and spacious balconies. According to Vincent Scully, 
noted architectural historian, “Gorlin’s work is simple open- 
hearted appreciation and wonder, an excitement that enliv- 
ens everything.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Goldberger, Alexander Gorlin: Buildings 


and Projects (1997). 
[Betty R. Rubenstein (274 ed.)] 


GORNI (pl. Grana), term used for the Jewish immigrants 
from Leghorn (Livorno), who began to settle in North Af- 
rica, especially in Tunisia, from the 17‘ century on. Livorno 
was called Leghorn(a) in Jewish sources (e.g., David Re- 
uveni), as well as by English sailors, and Jews and Arabs in the 
Maghreb. The first syllable Le was used as an article, making 
al-Ghorn(a); from this came the appellative (al-)Gorni. The 
Grana were essentially merchants; their commercial activity 
was strictly connected with the Jews of Livorno. They were 400 
or 500 in 1821, their number rose to 2,500 or 3,000 in 1893 and 
to about 5,000 in 1938. Until the 1940s the Gorni constituted 
separate congregations in Tunis and in other towns of Tunisia, 
with their own administration, bet din, and communal insti- 
tutions. At all times, the Grana considered themselves as be- 
longing to the European culture (besides Arabic, they spoke 
Spanish, Italian, and French) and felt separate from the “Tu- 
ansa,’ i.e., the old Jewish residents of Tunisia. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Milano, in: Miscellanea di studi in me- 
moria di Dario Disegni (1969), 139-51; R. Attal, in REJ, 141:1-2 (1982), 
223-35; Y. Abrahami, Pinkas ha-Kehillah ha-Yehudit ha-Portugesit be- 
Tunis: 1710-1944 (1997); L. Lévy, La Communauté juive de Livourne. 
Le dernier des Livournais (1996); idem, La Nation Juive Portugaise. 
Livorno, Amsterdam, Tunis 1591-1951 (2003). 


[Haim Zew Hirschberg / Alessandro Guetta (24 ed.)] 


GORNICK, VIVIAN (1935-_), U.S. author. A product of New 
York City’s vibrant, multi-ethnic, and often socialist urban en- 
vironment, Gornick attended City College and received her 
master’s degree from New York University. A veteran journal- 
ist, she has written for the Village Voice, the Atlantic Monthly, 
the Washington Post, The Nation, Ms magazine, the New York 
Times Book Review and Sunday Magazine, The Three Penny 
Review, and The New Yorker. She also taught at the University 
of Colorado and Pennsylvania State University. 

Gornick rose to prominence in the early 1970s as one of 
the most articulate of the feminist writers. Her essay “Woman 
as Outsider” in Women in Sexist Society: Studies in Power 
and Powerlessness (1971), which she edited, paints an unflat- 
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tering portrait of women’s role “in the fierce unjoyousness 
of Hebraism.” Later books explored a variety of subjects, in- 
cluding In Search of Ali Mahmoud: An American Woman in 
Egypt (1973); The Romance of American Communism (1977); 
Essays in Feminism (1978); Women in Science: Recovering the 
Life Within (1983); and the novel/memoir Fierce Attachments 
(1987). Gornick also wrote Women in Science: 100 Journeys Into 
the Territory (1990); Approaching Eye Level (1996); The End of 
the Novel of Love (1997); and The Situation and the Story: The 
Art of Personal Narrative (1999). 

In 1989, she became a tenured professor at the Univer- 
sity of Arizona. She was also a literary critic and writer of 
memoirs. In her research, she explored the interrelationship 
of feminism, psychoanalysis, and literature. 

In the early 2000s, in conjunction with a group of New 
York artists and activists, Gornick helped found THEA, the 
House of Elder Artists. rHEA was planned as a not-for-profit 
senior residence in Manhattan for men and women in the 
arts who continue to engage in a working relationship with 
New York City, thereby enriching its cultural life. The 100- 
unit apartment building was designed to enable residents to 
give public readings, performances, and master classes based 
on the wealth of knowledge and the expertise they had accu- 
mulated over a lifetime. 


[Sylvia Barack Fishman / Ruth Beloff (2 ed.)] 


GORODENKA (Pol. Horodenka), city in Stanislav district, 
Ukraine. Jews first settled there under Polish rule during the 
middle of the 17 century, but an organized community was 
only formed in the beginning of the 18* century. In 1743 the 
Polish landowner granted them by a privilege the right to live 
in the town and to engage in commerce (excluding trade in 
Christian religious appurtenances) and crafts. The commu- 
nity received land for building a synagogue and for a cem- 
etery. Jews of Gorodenka were dealers in grain, timber, and 
salt, wine makers, distillers of brandy, beer brewers, tavern 
keepers, and leasers and managers of estates. According to the 
census of 1765, 863 Jews lived in Gorodenka and 133 in 14 vil- 
lages in the vicinity, affiliated to the Gorodenka community. 
In the middle of the 18" century there was a group of Shab- 
bateans and Frankists in the town. During the 1760s most of 
the Jews in Gorodenka joined the hasidic movement, among 
them *Nahman of Horodenko, one of the closest disciples of 
*Israel b. Eliezer Ba'al Shem Tov. 

The city passed to Austria in 1772. In 1794, 30 Jews in 
Gorodenka (12 families) joined to found an agricultural set- 
tlement. Despite their economic difficulties, the rate of taxa- 
tion levied upon the Jewish population was five times higher 
than that for the Christian population. According to data of 
1890, 4,340 of the 11,162 inhabitants of the town and 7 of the 
18 members of the municipal council were Jews. By the end of 
the 19" century a local *Benei Zion society had been founded, 
which by 1897 consisted of about 150 members. A Jewish boys’ 
school financed by Baron *Hirsch functioned from 1898 until 
1914. The first Hebrew school was opened in 1907. At the be- 
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ginning of the 20 century, the community had a great syn- 
agogue and a number of battei midrash and hasidic prayer 
houses. In World War 1 the Jews in Gorodenka suffered se- 
verely under the Russian occupation. In 1916 Jewish houses 
were set on fire and nine local Jews were hanged on a charge 
of espionage. 

Gorodenka was within Poland between the two world 
wars. The Jewish population was 3,048 (out of 9,907) in 1921 
and 3,256 in 1931. World War 1 left in its wake 200 widows 
and 220 orphans, and postwar competition with the Poles 
and Ukrainians was a cause of economic hardship for the 
Gorodenka Jews. Subsequently, many emigrated to the United 
States, Canada, and South America, and hundreds of others 


to Erez Israel. 
[Arthur Cygielman] 


Holocaust Period 

Within a few days of the outbreak of war between Germany 
and the U.S.S.R., Gorodenka was occupied by Hungarian 
troops. The local Ukrainian populace immediately attacked 
the Jewish inhabitants, murdering and robbing them. Subse- 
quently, Jews from Carpatho-Ruthenia (which had been an- 
nexed by Hungary) arrived in Gorodenka, having been driven 
from their homes. A local Jewish committee was set up to deal 
with the situation. Aid was extended to the local Jews and 
refugees. When the city came under German administration 
in September 1941 conditions deteriorated. Anti-Jewish mea- 
sures were enacted, including restriction on free movement 
on the streets, compulsory wearing of the yellow *badge, and 
the institution of slave labor. In November the Jews were con- 
centrated in a ghetto. On Dec. 4, 1941, they were assembled, 
allegedly to receive immunization against typhus, but were 
guarded by the Germans and their Ukrainian collaborators 
in the great synagogue. The following day they underwent 
a “Selektion; and those classed as “nonproductive” - 2,500 
Jews - were taken to mass graves dug between the villages of 
Michalcze and Simakowce, and murdered. On April 13, 1942, a 
second Aktion was carried out in which 1,500 were sent to the 
death camp of Belzec and murdered there. In May and June 
hundreds of Jews were taken from Gorodenka to Kolomyya, 
where they shared the fate of the Jews there. Some of the in- 
mates fled to Tlusta, where they found temporary refuge. The 
liquidation of the ghetto started in July and was completed on 
Sept. 6, 1942. The last Jews were sent to the Janowska labor 
camp in Lvov. During the Aktionen, some Jews escaped; some 
joined partisan groups, and 40 succeeded to flee to Romania. 
On March 24, 1944, Soviet forces returned to Gorodenka, but 
by then only a few Jews were left. They subsequently left for 
Poland in transit to Palestine. 


[Aharon Weiss / Shmuel Spector (24 ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Balaban, Spis Zydéw i Karaitéw ziemi 
Halickiej i powiatow Trembowelskiego i Kotomyjskiego w roku 1765 
(1909), 18; M. Freudental, Leipziger Messegaeste (1928), 141; W. Tokarz, 
Galicya w poczgtkach ery jozefinskiej... (1909), 356-7; B. Wasiutynski, 
Ludnos¢ zydowska w Polsce w wiekach xix i xx (1930), 100, 122; Sefer 
Horodenka (Heb. and Yid., with Eng. introduction, 1963). 
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GORODOK (Pol. Grodek Jagielloniski, Yid. Greiding), city 
in Lvov district, Ukraine, within Poland until 1772 and be- 
tween the two world wars. The earliest information on the 
presence of Jews there dates from 1444. Jews were responsible 
for collection of customs and taxes in Gorodok for short peri- 
ods. In 1550 King Sigismund 11 Augustus granted the town the 
privilege to exclude Jews (de non tolerandis Judaeis), but prob- 
ably those already there remained. In 1662, after Gorodok had 
been devastated during the Crimean Tartars’ invasions, the lo- 
cal governor (starosta) encouraged Jews to settle in the town 
and rehabilitate it; because of the objections of the townsmen, 
he assigned them a special quarter, “the Gnin” King John 111 
Sobieski confirmed their right of residence in 1684. According 
to the census of 1765, there were 788 Jews living in the “Jewish 
town of Gnin” and 251 in neighboring villages. As a result of 
the difficult economic situation, the debts of the community 
increased, amounting to 3,212 zlotys in 1784. Gorodok had a 
beautiful synagogue and a famous collection of books as well 
a bet midrash and yeshivah. Belz hasidim dominated, oppos- 
ing Haskalah and Zionism. 

The community numbered 2,952 in 1880 (29% of the total 
population), and 3,610 in 1900, with an additional 3,478 living 
in villages in the district. In World War 1 the Jews of Goro- 
dok and its surroundings suffered severely during the fighting 
between the Russian and Austrian armies in 1915, and subse- 
quently in 1918-19 during the struggle between the Poles and 
Ukrainians. There were 2,545 Jews living in the city itself (24% 
of the population) and 1,414 in the villages in 1921, and 3,281 in 
1931. Between the two world wars most of them were occupied 
in crafts, hawking, and trade in agricultural products. 


[Arthur Cygielman] 


Holocaust Period 

With the German invasion of Poland on Sept. 1, 1939, many 
Jewish refugees from western Poland arrived in the city, and by 
1941 the Jewish population numbered over 5,000. From Octo- 
ber 1939 until the outbreak of the German-Soviet war in June 
1941 the city was occupied by the Soviets. On June 29, 1941 the 
Germans captured Gorodok, and neighboring farmers, mainly 
Ukrainians, attacked the Jews there, and looted their prop- 
erty. Conscription into forced labor camps in Jaktorow and 
Winniki continued through the autumn of 1941 and 1942. On 
May 7, 1942, several hundred Jews were deported to Janowska 
camp in Lvov. On August 13, half the Jews were deported to the 
extermination camp in Belzec. On December 26, 1942, 1,300 
Jews were murdered outside the town and on January 27, 1943, 
the ghetto was finally liquidated, in an Aktion that lasted three 
days. A labor camp was established in March 1943, but it was 
liquidated in May 1943. The last Jews of Gorodok were shot 
and buried in mass graves near Artyszczow. 


[Aharon Weiss / Shmuel Spector (274 ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Wasiutynski, Ludnoiiec zydowska w Pol- 
sce... (1930), 107, 115, 147, 151, 196, 212; I. Schiper, Studya nad stosun- 
kami gospodarczymi zydéw w Polsce podczas sredniowiecza (1911), 
154, 239, 2.43. 
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GORODOK, town in Vitebsk district, Belarus, The Jewish 
community was founded during the 18th century. In 1772, 
when Belorussia was annexed by Russia after the first partition 
of Poland, the town had 400 Jews, the majority of the popu- 
lation. In 1897 there were 3,413 Jews in Gorodok (68% of the 
total population), and in 1926, 2,660 (48.3%), most of whom 
were *Chabad hasidim. Jews were petty traders and artisans. 
In the Soviet period a Yiddish school was in operation. In 
1939 the Jews numbered 1,584 (21.7% of the total population). 
Gorodok was occupied by the Germans on July 9, 1941. The 
Jews were herded into open fields outside the town, joined by 
others from the vicinity In August 1941, 2,000 were murdered; 
the rest on October 14. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Surkin, in: B. Karu (Krupnik) (ed.), Sefer 
Vitebsk (Heb., 1957), 233-4. 
[Yehuda Slutsky / Shmuel Spector (274 ed.)] 


GORODOK (Pol. Grodek Wilenski), town in *Molodechno 
district, Belarus. Jews started to settle there in the beginning 
of the 19 century. In 1897, they numbered 1,230, constitut- 
ing 75% of the population. They owned most of the stores and 
many had auxiliary farms. Between the two world wars the 
town belonged to Poland. In 1921 the Jews numbered 990. 
Most of the children attended the Tarbut Hebrew school. 
Gorodok was occupied in June 1941. The approximately 1,500 
Jews were imprisoned in a ghetto on March 13, 1942. Two 
hundred were sent to the Krasne labor camp and 400 fol- 
lowed on July 11, when the remaining 900 were murdered. 
The Krasne camp was liquidated in March 1943. Fugitives 
from the ghetto played an active role in the local partisan 
movement. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sefer ha-Partizanim ha-Yehudim, 1 (1958), 


479. 
[Yehuda Slutsky / Shmuel Spector (274 ed.)] 


GOROKHOVSKAYA, MARIA (1921-_), Soviet gymnast, 
winner of seven medals at the 1952 Olympics. Born in Yevpa- 
toria, Ukraine, Gorokhovskaya volunteered for military ser- 
vice in World War 11, serving in hospitals in Leningrad (now 
St. Petersburg) during the Nazi siege of the city. She was dec- 
orated with the Order of the Great Patriotic War, as well as 
other honorable citations. 

Gorokhovskaya won her first U.S.S.R. gymnastic ti- 
tle on the balance beam in 1948. Four years later the Soviet 
Union made its debut at the 1952 Olympics in Helsinki, and 
Gorokhovskaya's gold medals were the first ever won by the 
Soviet Union. Altogether Gorokhovskaya - at the advanced 
age of 30 - won gold medals in the individual and team all- 
around events, and silver medals in the vault, parallel bars, 
balance beam, floor exercise, and team hand apparatus. Her 
seven medals are the most ever won by one woman at one 
Olympic Games. 

At the 1954 World Championships, Gorokhovskaya fin- 
ished third in the floor exercise, fourth in the vault, and sev- 
enth in the all-around, and helped the Soviet Union capture 
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the gold medal in the team event. It was her final interna- 
tional competition. 

Gorokhovskaya was the world’s top-ranked female gym- 
nast in 1952 and 1953, No. 3 in 1954, and No. 2 in 1955. The So- 
viet Union awarded her its highest sports honor, the Order of 
Red Banner, and the Honorary Master of Sport. 

Gorokhovskaya immigrated to Israel in 1990, and only 
then was it revealed that she was Jewish — she had kept her 
identity a lifelong secret in the Soviet Union so as not to hurt 


her gymnastic career. 
[Elli Wohlgelernter (2"4 ed.)] 


GORSHMAN, SHIRA (Shirke, née Grigorevna; 1906-2001), 
Soviet Yiddish prose writer. Born in Lithuania, Gorshman im- 
migrated to Palestine in 1924. In 1929, she went to the Soviet 
Union with a group of disillusioned members of the *Gedud 
ha-Avodah (“Labor Brigade”). Led by Mend Elkind, they es- 
tablished the commune of Vojo Nova (“New Way” in Espe- 
ranto) in the Crimea. Gorshman soon met and married the 
artist Mend] (Mikhail) Gorshman (1902-1972), whose Mos- 
cow circle of friends included Yiddish writers such as Leib 
*Kvitko, who encouraged Gorshman to become a Yiddish 
writer. Her stories began to appear in Soviet Yiddish peri- 
odicals. Her first collection of works, Der Koyekh fun Lebn 
(“The Power of Life”), appeared in 1948, when the Kremlin 
supported Israel, which enabled the volume to include sto- 
ries set in both the Crimea and Palestine. Her second book, 
33 Noveln (“33 Stories; 1961), was published in Warsaw. In 
the 1960s-1990s, Sovetish Heymland regularly published her 
works and translations from Russian into Yiddish. Her 1974 
collection of stories, Lebn un Likht (“Life and Light”), repre- 
sents her output of the 1940s-1960s. In 1990, she again im- 
migrated to Israel, where she published edited versions of her 
works, most notably her autobiographic novel Khanes Shof un 
Rinder (“Hannah's Sheep and Cattle,’ 1993), and wrote doc- 
umentary stories about her life in Palestinian and Crimean 
communes. Volumes of her stories in Russian translation ap- 
peared in 1963, 1979, and 1983. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Forman et al. (eds.), Found Treasures: Sto- 
ries by Yiddish Women Writers (1994); S. Bark (ed.), Beautiful as the 
Moon, Radiant as the Stars: Jewish Women in Yiddish Stories (2003). 


[Gennady Estraikh (2"4 ed.)] 


GORSKA (Endelman), HALINA (1898-1942), Polish nov- 
elist and social worker. Active in the League for the Defense 
of the Rights of Man, Halina Gorska fought antisemitism and 
helped to found the Socialist periodical Sygnaly. Her four ma- 
jor novels were Nad czarng wodg (“Over the Black Water,’ 
1931), Chtopcy z ulic miasta (“Boys from the Streets,” 1934), 
Druga brama (“The Other Gate,” 1935), and, the two-part 
Barak ptonie (“The Burning Hut,” 1937-39). She was arrested 
and shot by the Gestapo. 


GORZOW WIELKOPOLSKI (Ger. Landsberg an der 
Warthe), town in Poland, before 1945 in Brandenburg. A 
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Jewish quarter and synagogue are first mentioned in 1557, 
though the community probably originated in the 14" cen- 
tury. It ceased to exist in 1573 when Jews were expelled from 
the whole of Brandenburg. Toward the middle of the 17% 
century, Jews attended the Landsberg fairs and soon after re- 
newed their permanent settlement in the city. In 1662 Solomon 
Kajjem Kaddish was rabbi of the city and in 1672 his authority 
was extended to include all Brandenburg. He was succeeded 
by Benjamin Wolff Liebmann. In 1690, 21 Jewish families lived 
in the city; their number had increased to 417 persons by 1717. 
In that year, however, all Jews without right of domicile were 
banished and only 96 remained. They were active in the wool 
trade and the leather industry. A synagogue was built in 1755 
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and was used until 1854. The community grew from 304 in 
1817 to 730 in 1871 but declined to 435 in 1933. Six charitable 
organizations, a school, and a cemetery were maintained in 
1932 as well as an old-age home which had been opened in 
1928. The community diminished during the Nazi era to 180 
in 1936 and 95 in 1939; eight of the community were deported 
to Czechoslovakia on Aug. 27, 1942. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Elsass, in: MGJV, 16 (1905), 95-103; MGADJ, 
1 (1909), 9-29; FJW, 66; O. Lassaly, in: Mew], 80 (1936), 406-24; E. 
Keyser (ed.), Deutsches Staedtebuch (1939), 776; PK Germanyah; S. 
Stern, Der Preussische Staat und die Juden, 1 (1962), Akten, index; 2 
(1962), Akten, nos. 45, 146, 170, 171, 172, 252, 269, 294. Part of the com- 
munal archives (1717-1912) are in the CAHJP, Jerusalem. 
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The Jewish cemetery in Prague, where some of the headstones date from the 14th century. Photo: Z. Radovan, Jerusalem. 
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A funeral in Prague. Lowering the body into the grave—from a series of 


oil paintings commissioned by the Prague hevra kaddisha. Jewish Museum, Prague. 








(opposite page) TOP: Copy of reliefs on tombstones in the Jewish cemetery in Curacao, 
Netherlands Antilles, 1980. Generally, the decoration related to the name of the person buried. 


For example, the decoration on the tombstone of Eliau Namias De Orasto, center, represents 
the name Elijah—a chariot of fire ascending to heaven. On the right, the motif of the felled tree 
indicates a man who died in his prime. The portrayal of ships shows that the man was a 

sailor or was engaged in commerce. Photo: Micha Bar-Am, Israel. By courtesy of Beth Hatefutsoth 
Photo Archive, Tel Aviv and courtesy of Mordechai Arbell, Israel. 


(this page) ABOVE: Burial Society glass, Prague, Bohemia, 1713. Glass, enamel, and paint; 24.5 x 15.7cm. 


Collection, The Israel Museum, Jerusalem. Photo © The Israel Museum, Jerusalem, by Yoram Lehmann. 


(this page): Gold filigree 
birth amulet set with rubies 
and diamonds, Italian or 
English, mid 19th century. 


Jewish Museum, London. 


(opposite page): Abraham 
and the Three Angels 
(Fol.165), who came to 
inform Abraham of 

the pending birth of Isaac. 
From the Rothschild 
Miscellany, Northern Italy, 
c. 1450-1480. Vellum, 

pen and ink, tempera, and 
gold leaf. Collection, The 
Israel Museum, Jerusalem. 
Photo © The Israel Museum, 
Jerusalem, by David Harris. 
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LEFT: Costume for a girl’s name-giving ceremony (Las Fadas), Salonika, Macedonia, 

early 20th century. Silk, tulle, and silk-thread embroidery. Collection, The Israel Museum, Jerusalem. 
Photo © The Israel Museum, Jerusalem, by David Harris. 


RIGHT: Sephardi infant’s circumcision costume, Istanbul, Turkey, late 19th century. Cotton and lace, 
metal-thread embroidery. Collection, The Israel Museum, Jerusalem. Gift of Eda Amon, Istanbul. 
Photo © The Israel Museum, Jerusalem, by Nahum Slapak. 





A mohel performs performs a brit milah, or circumcision, in a Jerusalem synagogue, 1994. © Bojan Brecelj/Corbis. 








Red velvet and bright flowers 
on a circumcision cushion; 
embroidered by Simcha 
Janiver-Diskin, Jerusalem, 1898. 
© Dr. David Darom. 


Circumcision set, Holland, 

1827 and 1866. Box: Silver filigree, 
cast and hammered; inlaid with 
semi-precious stones. 

Utensils: Silver filigree, cast and 
hammered; mother-of-pearl, carved. 
Box 9.5 x 7.375 x 4.125” 

(24.1 x 18.7 x 10.5 cm). 

The Jewish Museum, New York. 

The H. Ephraim and Mordecai 
Benguiat Family Collection. 
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GOSHEN (Heb. jW3), a grazing area in the N.E. of lower 
Egypt, east of the delta. Goshen was the residence assigned 
to Jacob and his family, and it was there that the Israelites lived 
in Egypt (Gen. 45:10; Ex. 9:26). It is currently assumed that 
the name is derived from the Semitic root W13, ie., com- 
pact, solid, and fertile land, suitable for grazing and certain 
types of cultivation. In the Bible Goshen is described as “the 
best part of the land” of Egypt (Gen. 47:6). It is also called “the 
land of Rameses” (Gen. 47:11) and it was probably identical 
with or not far from the “field of *Zoan” (Tanis; Ps. 78:12, 43), 
the name of the Egyptian capital during the *Hyksos period. 
The Septuagint (Gen. 46:28) renders Goshen as Heroonpolis 
(i.e., *Pithom, Ex. 1:11), and once (Gen. 46:34) as “the Arab 
land of Gesem.” Therefore it is generally assumed that Gos- 
hen is to be located in Wadi Tumeilat, which stretches from 
the eastern arm of the Nile to the Great Bitter Lake and is 
known to be excellent pasture land. Support for this identifi- 
cation is found in a papyrus (Pritchard, Texts, 259) from the 
end of the 13 century B.c.£. which describes how nomadic 
shepherds moved from the land of Edom, past the Mernep- 
tah fortress in Teku to the wells of Pithom in order to keep 
themselves and their cattle alive (cf. Gen. 45:10; 47:4). Teku 
is Wadi Tumeilat. The rulers of Egypt would therefore seem 
to have permitted nomadic Semitic tribes to come to Goshen 
and graze there. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Montet, in: RB, 39 (1930), 5ff.; W.E. Al- 
bright, in: BASOR, 109 (1948), 15; 140 (1955), 30-31; idem, Yahweh 
and the Gods of Canaan (1968), 79, 134; H.H. Rowley, From Joseph 
to Joshua (1950), index; H. Kees, Ancient Egypt (1961), index, s.v. 


Wadi Tumilat. 
[Pinhas Artzi] 
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GOSHEN-GOTTSTEIN, MOSHE (1925-1991), scholar of 
Semitic linguistics. Born in Berlin, Goshen-Gottstein immi- 
grated to Palestine in 1939. He studied at the Hebrew Univer- 
sity of Jerusalem and taught there from 1950 on, becoming 
professor of Semitic linguistics and biblical philology in 1967. 
He was also director of the lexicographical institute and bib- 
lical research institute of Bar-Ilan University. In 1988 he was 
awarded the Israel Prize in Jewish studies. 

His three areas of research were biblical studies, Hebrew 
linguistics, and Semitic linguistics. His numerous articles and 
books included Medieval Hebrew Syntax and Vocabulary as 
Influenced by Arabic, Introduction to the Lexicography of Mod- 
ern Hebrew, and The Aleppo Codex. He worked on a number 
of dictionaries, among them the Millon ha-Ivrit ha-Hadashah 
(“Dictionary of Modern Hebrew”), the first synchronic dic- 
tionary of Hebrew, of which only the introductory volume 
was published (1969). 


GOSLAR, city in Lower Saxony, Germany. Jewish merchants 
from *Worms are mentioned there in 1074 and 1114. In 1252 the 
city demanded the rights to the taxes from its Jewish settle- 
ment for itself, opposing the royal prerogative on the Jews as 
*Servi camerae; royal taxes were levied on them through the 
municipality from 1274. In 1312 the community paid a direct 
tax identical to that paid by Christians. The city council in- 
tervened on behalf of the community against the exactions of 
Emperor Louis rv in 1336 and 1340. The community of Goslar 
did not suffer persecution even at the time of the *Black Death, 
and the local form of the Jewish *oath was relatively free of 
degrading formulas. Problems of residence rights (*herem 


GOSLAR, HANS 


ha-yishuv) gave rise to bitter quarrels between old and new 
settlers, which the municipal council was often called upon 
to arbitrate, and resulted in a split in the community in 1331 
which lasted for seven years. At that time there were approxi- 
mately 30 Jewish taxpayers. 

From 1312 the city council issued an increasing number 
of Judenbriefe conferring rights and obligations on individual 
Jews, so that by 1340 at least half of the Jews in Goslar were not 
included in the community for taxation purposes. This pro- 
cess continued in the latter half of the 14" century, accompa- 
nied by increased taxation and decline of the community. By 
1400 not even a minyan could be organized, and in 1414 sev- 
eral Jews secretly left for Brunswick to evade a heavy imperial 
tax. A *blood libel about 1440 contributed to the decline of 
the community. A community in Goslar is mentioned in 1615, 
when a parnas was installed and took the oath of office. The 
pinkas registering a community of nine members was begun 
in 1677. A synagogue was built in 1693. 

The community numbered 43 persons in 1871 and 38 in 
1933. On *Kristallnacht, Nov. 10, 1938, the synagogue (conse- 
crated in 1802), and Jewish shops and homes were attacked 
and looted. The well-preserved community archives were 
destroyed. Twenty-two members of the community perished 
during the Holocaust. A new community was organized, with 
46 members in 1948, but declined soon afterward. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Germ Jud, 1 (1963), 117f.; 2 (1968), 283-95; 
M. Stern, in: Israelitische Monatsschrift (supplement to Die Juedische 
Presse), 40 (1909), 41-42, 45-47; 41 (1910), 6-7, 10-11; idem, in: Isra- 
elitischer Lehrer und Cantor (supplement to Die Juedische Presse), 31 
(1900), 17-18; 32 (1901), 38-39; D. Loehr, in: Friede ueber Israel, 47 
(1964), 147-9, 167-70; H. Fischer, in: Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung 
fuer Rechtsgeschichte, Germanistische Abteilung, 56 (1936), 89-149; L. 


Rabinowitz, in: HJ, 2 (1940), 13-21. 
[Henry Wasserman] 


GOSLAR, HANS (1889-1945), a senior official of the Prussian 
government during the Weimar Republic and a leader of the 
*Mizrachi movement in Germany. Born in Hanover, Goslar 
wrote for periodicals, specializing in economic problems. He 
became an early adherent of Zionism and in 1911 published a 
book entitled Die Krisis der juedischen Jugend Deutschlands 
(1911). During World War 1 he served in Eastern Europe, where 
he came to know the Jewish masses and this profoundly re- 
vised his religious outlook. On his return to Germany in 1919, 
his activities in the German Social Democratic Party earned 
him the title of Ministerialrat and an appointment as director 
of the press section of the Prussian government, a post he re- 
tained until he resigned in 1932. In 1919 he published Die Sex- 
ualethik der juedischen Wiedergeburt, in which he urged a re- 
turn to Jewish family ethics. He maintained his general Jewish, 
Zionist, and Mizrachi activities and published several books 
on Jewish as well as general themes. In 1933 Goslar immigrated 
to Amsterdam, where he continued his communal activities, 
especially on behalf of the rescue of Jews from Germany. He 
was a neighbor of Anne *Frank’s family, and his daughter was 
Anne's friend, mentioned in Anne's diary on several occasions. 


In 1943 he was deported to the *Westerbork concentration 
camp and in 1944 was transferred to *Bergen-Belsen, where 
he died shortly before the liberation in 1945. He also wrote 
Juedische Weltherrschaft: Phantasiegebilde oder Wirklichkeit? 
(1919) and Hygiene und Judentum (1930). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pick, in: MB (July 12, 1957); Y. Aviad, Deyo- 
kenaot (1962), 235-7. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Maurer, “Auch 


ein Weg Als Deutsche und Jude - Hans Goslar 1889-1945,” in: J.H. 
Schoeps, Juden als Traeger der buergerlichen Kultur in Deutschland 


(1989), 192-239. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


GOSLAR, NAPHTALI HIRSCH BEN JACOB (c. 1700-%), 
rabbi and philosopher. Goslar acted as dayyan in his native 
*Halberstadt, but later moved to Amsterdam. Only in his 50" 
year did he begin to study Maimonides’ Guide and religious 
philosophy in general. In his Maamar Efsharut ha-Tivit (Trea- 
tise on Natural Potentiality, Amsterdam, 1762), composed in 
dialogue form and partly in rhymed prose, he criticizes the 
doctrine of an uncreated prime matter and polemicizes against 
deism. The appendix to the Maamar contains talmudic novel- 
lae under the title Meromei Sadeh. Goslar addressed two let- 
ters, dealing with theological problems, to his son Samuel who 
too was dayyan at Halberstadt (published in German transla- 
tion by B.H. Auerbach, Geschichte der israelitischen Gemeinde 


Halberstadt (1866), 100ff., 199 ff.). 
[Moshe Nahum Zobel] 


GOSTYNIN, town in central Poland. The Jewish popula- 
tion numbered 157 in 1765, 634 in 1856, 1,849 in 1897, and 1,831 
(27.5% of the total) in 1921. Between 1823 and 1862 there were 
special residential quarters for the Jews. The old synagogue, 
destroyed by fire, was rebuilt in 1899. It was situated in the for- 
mer Jewish lane, and a side alley there was popularly known as 
the “alley of the dead,’ recalling the location of the old Jewish 
cemetery. The hasidic leader and rabbi Jehiel Meir *Lipschuetz 
lived in Gostynin in the 19" century. There were 2,269 Jews 
living in Gostynin on the eve of World War 11. 


Holocaust Period 

Immediately after the German army entered the town in 
Sept. 1939, mass arrests and attacks on Jews began along with 
requisition and looting of Jewish property. Jews were or- 
dered to hew the old wooden synagogue into pieces and carry 
them to German inhabitants for fuel. They were ordered to 
pay two “contributions” (fines) in succession; when the presi- 
dent of the community was unable to collect the second sum 
in time, he sent a delegation to the Warsaw Jewish commu- 
nity (on a German suggestion) and received the required 
amount. 

A ghetto was set up in Gostynin which was at first open, 
but subsequently surrounded by barbed wire. Order was 
kept by Jewish police. Most of the Jews left the ghetto every 
morning for hard labor assignments. In August 1941 trans- 
ports of men and women began to be sent to labor camps 
in the Warthegau. The ghetto was liquidated on April 16-17, 
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1942, when nearly 2,000 Jews were sent to the death camp at 
Chelmno. 

By the end of the war all traces of Jewish life in the town 
had been obliterated. The cemetery had been desecrated and 
destroyed, the tombstones hauled away, and the tomb (ohel) of 
the local zaddik destroyed. The few Jews from Gostynin who 
survived the Holocaust subsequently emigrated. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pinkes Gostynin: Yizkor Bukh (1960); D. 
Dabrowska, in: BZ1H, 13-14 (1955), 122-84 passim. 


[Danuta Dombrowska] 


GOTA, MOSES ZERAHIAH BEN SHNEUR (d. 1648), 
Turkish rabbi. Gota studied under Jehiel Basan and Joseph di 
Trani. After spending most of his life in Constantinople, he 
moved to Jerusalem and from there, to Hebron; financial dif- 
ficulties compelled him to leave for Cairo, where he remained 
for the rest of his life. His contemporaries describe him as a 
great posek and as expert in Kabbalah. Apart from some re- 
sponsa, all his works have remained in manuscript. They 
are: Zerah Yaakov on the Beit Yosef of Joseph *Caro; a com- 
mentary on Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah; a supercommen- 
tary on Rashi’s Pentateuch commentary; collected responsa 
and sermons. Some of his responsa are to be found in the 
Bodleian Library together with those of Eliezer Arha (rabbi 
in Hebron from 1634) and David *Habillo. Others appear in 
various works, among them in the collection of responsa Zera 
Anashim (1902). Gota’s remains were interred on the Mount 
of Olives in 1650. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore, 51; Frumkin-Rivlin, 2 (1928), 


31; Fuenn, Keneset, 337. 
[Simon Marcus] 


GOTEBORG, city in S.W. Sweden. In 1780 a number of Jew- 
ish families were granted permission to enter the area, and by 
1792, 20 Jews lived in the city. Though the first synagogue was 
built in 1808, the congregation was unable to secure the ser- 
vices of a rabbi, Carl Heinemann, until 1837. After an attempt 
to introduce radical reform measures, opposed by the rabbi, 
two members of the congregation secured Heinemann’s res- 
ignation in 1851, replacing him with the liberal German rabbi, 
Moritz Wolff, who led the community until 1899. Numbers 
of Polish and Russian Jews settled in Goteborg between 1903 
and 1920. During World War 11 the Géteborg community ab- 
sorbed many Jewish refugees from Denmark and also from 
Poland and Russia (1943-45). The Jewish population increased 
steadily and in 1968 reached 1,450, making Goteborg the third 
largest Jewish community in Sweden. With the exodus of Jews 
from Poland in 1968, many Polish Jews settled in Géteborg as 
well as in Sweden's two other major cities of Stockholm and 
Malmé. Following the collapse of Soviet power and the dis- 
mantling of the Berlin Wall, a new wave of Jewish emigration 
saw a significant increase in the number of Jews arriving from 
Russia and its satellites. Now constituting the second largest 
Jewish community in Sweden, Géteborg’s Jewish population 
stood at 1,600 in the early years of the 21° century, with an- 
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other thousand or so living in and near the city who are not 
affiliated with the congregation. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Géteborgs mosaiska forsamling, 1780-1955 
(1955); Skrift till invigningen av mosaiska forsamlingens i Géteborg nya 
forsamlingshus... (1962); H. Valentin, Judarna i Sverige (1964). ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mosaiska forsamlingen i Goteborg 200 Gr (1980). 


GOTHA, city in Thuringia, Germany. Jews from Gotha are 
mentioned in *Cologne in 1250 and later in *Erfurt. Eight 
members of the community were killed in connection with a 
*blood libel in Weissensee in 1303. The community suffered 
during the *Black Death persecutions (1349) and again in 1391. 
Though the community disappeared after the persecutions 
of 1459-60, a mikveh (Judenbad) is mentioned in 1564 and 
1614. Until 1848 no Jews were allowed to live in the duchy of 
Gotha but restricted trading was permitted. The community 
formed after 1848 increased from 95 in 1872/3, to 236 in 1880, 
and 372 in 1910 (0.9% of the total population). A synagogue 
was built in 1903. In 1932 the prosperous community of 350 
members maintained a synagogue, school, cemetery, library, 
and six social and charitable organizations. On Nov. 10, 1938, 
the synagogue was burned down and 28 men of the commu- 
nity were sent to *Buchenwald. The 80 remaining Jews had 
been deported by 1939. The community was not reestablished 
after World War 11. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Germ Jud 1, 118-19; 2, 295-96; FJW, 372; 
PK. 


GOTLIEB, ALLAN (1928- ), Canadian lawyer, diplomat, 
public servant. Gotlieb was born in Winnipeg. His parents, 
David and Sarah Gotlieb, were very active in Jewish commu- 
nity and Israel support activities. Sarah Gotlieb was a leading 
figure in Canadian Hadassah and served as national president 
of the organization from 1951 to 1955. 

Allan Gotlieb earned a B.A. at the University of Califor- 
nia at Berkeley, his M.A. while a Rhodes’ Scholar at Oxford, 
and a law degree from Harvard University. In 1957 he joined 
the Canadian Department of External Affairs, where in 1967 
he became an assistant undersecretary and legal adviser. Got- 
lieb met Pierre Trudeau shortly after Trudeau was first elected 
to Parliament in 1965. While Trudeau was first parliamentary 
secretary to Prime Minister Lester Pearson and then minister 
of justice, the two men developed a close working relationship 
and consulted often on issues of federal-provincial relations 
and foreign affairs. When Trudeau became prime minister in 
1968, Gotlieb was appointed deputy minister of the Depart- 
ment of Communication and in 1971 deputy minister of man- 
power and immigration. In 1977 he returned to External Af- 
fairs as an undersecretary and in 1981 Gotlieb was appointed 
Canadian ambassador to the United States, a post he held 
until 1989. While in Washington, Gotlieb, with the assistance 
of his wife, Sondra, was particularly effective in representing 
Canada’s interests and raising Canada’s profile. 

From 1989 to 1994 Gotlieb was chairman of the Cana- 
dian Council for the Arts, a government-funded organization 


GOTS 


charged with fostering and promoting the study, enjoyment, 
and the production of art in Canada. He then became a senior 
adviser to a major Canadian law firm, specializing in areas of 
arbitration, government relations, and regulatory and public 
policy. In addition to his various professional and business in- 
terests, Gotlieb was also active in support of a number of arts 
foundations and research institutions. Among his many hon- 
ors, he was a Companion of the Order of Canada. 


[Harold Troper (24 ed.)] 


GOTS, Russian revolutionary family. ABRAM RAFAILOVICH 
GOTS (1882-1937 or 1940) was born in Moscow into the fam- 
ily of a wealthy tea merchant; from 1906 Gots was an active 
member of the fighting organization of the Socialist-Revolu- 
tionary (sR) party and a member of its central committee. For 
his participation in the planning of a terrorist act in 1907 he 
was sentenced to eight years imprisonment. After the Febru- 
ary 1917 Revolution he led the sr faction in the Petrograd so- 
viet. In June 1917 at the First Congress of Soviets he was elected 
chairman of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee. 
Following the October Revolution Gots joined the anti-Bol- 
shevik Committee for Saving the Homeland and the Revolu- 
tion. He was an organizer of the armed attack of the junkers 
(cadets) which took place in Petrograd. November 11-12, 1917. 
At the 4' Congress of srs (November 1917) he defended the 
right to resort to terror against the forces which had usurped 
the rights of the Constituent Assembly. In 1920 he was arrested 
and in 1922 sentenced to execution, which was subsequently 
changed to five years imprisonment. In 1927 he was exiled, 
first to Simbirsk and then to Alma-Ata. In 1937 he was arrested 
again. According to some sources, he was shot together with 
Mark Liber in Alma-Ata. In Soviet political literature his name 
always appears as part of the trio “Gots-Liber-Dan” (see Fy- 
odor *Dan) whom Lenin referred to as “social defenders,’ i.e. 
leaders of socialist parties who advocated the continuation of 
the war after the February Revolution. 

His brother, MIKHAIL RAFAILOVICH GOTS (literary 
pseudonym, M. Rafailov; 1866-1906), entered Moscow Uni- 
versity in 1885, but in the following year was arrested for revo- 
lutionary activities, and in 1888 was exiled to Eastern Siberia 
for 8 years. For armed resistance to the authorities in Yakutsk 
in 1889, during which he was wounded, he was sentenced to 
permanent exile, but in 1895 received amnesty. He lived in 
Kurgane, and then in Odessa where he took up literary ac- 
tivities. In 1901 Gots emigrated to Paris where, in collabo- 
ration with other revolutionaries, he published the journal 
Vestnik russkoy revolyutsii. From the establishment of the sR 
party (in late 1901) until his death, Gots was one of the heads 
of the party. In 1902 he moved to Geneva where he helped to 
publish the central organ of the srs Revollyutsionnaya Ros- 
siya. Gots’ apartment in Geneva served as sR headquarters 
and he himself directed all party work. In 1903 when visiting 
Italy, Gots was arrested at the request of the Russian govern- 
ment but due to a campaign in the European socialist and 
radical press he was freed and deported to Switzerland. The 


money he received from rich relatives he used for party pur- 
poses. Apart from articles, he published a book: on criticism, 
dogma, theory, and practice. 


[Mark Kipnis / The Shorter Jewish Encyclopaedia in Russian] 


GOTSFELD, BESSIE (1888-1962), U.S. social worker and 
Zionist. Born Beilka Goldstein in Przemsyl, a middle-sized 
city in southeastern Poland, this daughter of a religiously 
Orthodox yet modern family was educated in a Polish gymna- 
sium. In 1905, her family migrated to New York, where Beilka 
became Bessie. In 1909 she married Mendel Gotsfeld, her 
English tutor. A Zionist since her youth in Poland, Gotsfeld’s 
interest in the movement was rekindled through contact 
with Mizrachi leaders Rabbis Wolf Gold and Meir Berlin. 
Thereafter she dedicated her life to religious Zionism. She 
cherished Mizrachi’s objective, which was to secure "the land 
of Israel for the people of Israel, in accordance with the law 
of Israel.” 

In 1925 she founded a national organization, Mizrachi 
Women of America (which after 1982 became known as Amit). 
MwoaAs double objective was to give voice to the inchoate 
desire of Orthodox women for a gendered connection to the 
new Zionist settlement in Palestine and to widen educational 
and vocational opportunities for the female Orthodox popu- 
lation of Erez Israel. 

To investigate the feasibility of starting a school, Gotsfeld 
traveled there in 1929-30 and selected a Jerusalem building 
to refurbish as a technical school. En route home, she con- 
tacted European women’ groups and solicited their support. 
She convinced Orthodox women in Europe and America that 
this school would foster Zionism and religion. Skilled young 
women would contribute to the economy of the new settle- 
ment, put a new face on Orthodoxy, and assure continuity 
into the next generation. 

In 1931 the Gotsfelds settled permanently in Tel Aviv and 
Bessie became the official (though unpaid) “Palestine repre- 
sentative of MwoA.” At her suggestion and under her super- 
vision MwoA founded three urban vocational schools for 
adolescent girls and two large farm villages that instructed 
girls and boys along similar lines. The largest, Kefar Batya in 
Raananah, bears her Hebrew given name. Mwoa also con- 
structed children’s homes in small settlements, supported day 
care centers in the cities, and funded youth programs. Gots- 
feld kept the Mwoa membership informed through letters, 
bulletins, and speaking tours in the United States. 

Gotsfeld was caught up in the fierce battles between 
secular and Orthodox Jews over the education of child refu- 
gees who found their way to Palestine before, during, and af- 
ter World War 11. She found places in Orthodox institutions 
for Youth Aliyah children and immigrants from Arab coun- 
tries. No other branch of Mizrachi matched Mwoa’s accom- 
plishments during the pre-state years. Along with Hadassah 
and Pioneer Women, the other major American women’s 
Zionist organizations, Mwoa played a critical role in build- 
ing the Yishuv. 
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Gotsfeld retired officially in 1948 but maintained a grip 
on organizational policy until her death in 1962. Her whirl- 
wind activities over three decades is remarkable in light of 
illness and mounting disabilities suffered through most of 
her adult life. The institutions that she founded exemplify the 
process of modernization within 20th century Orthodox Ju- 
daism. They trained a generation of Orthodox female techni- 
cians and teachers competent in advanced methods of peda- 
gogy, agriculture, and technology, and eager to assert their 
status as equal citizens of the new state. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L.M. Goldfeld, “Bessie” Amit pamphlet 
(n.d.); B.R.Shargel, “American Jewish Women in Palestine: Bessie 
Gotsfeld, Henrietta Szold, and the Zionist Enterprise,’ in: American 
Jewish History (2002); idem, “ ‘Never a Rubber Stamp; Bessie Gots- 
feld, Founder of Mizrachi Women of America, in: American Jewish 
Women and the Zionist Enterprise (2005). 


[Baila Round Shargel (2™ ed.)] 


GOTTESFELD, CHONE (pseud. Tuvye Shmeykhl; 1890- 
1964), Yiddish humorist and writer of comedies. Born in Skala, 
Galicia, he attended gymnasium in Czernowitz, before immi- 
grating at 18 to the U.S. From 1914 until his death he was on the 
editorial staff of the New York daily Forverts, editing for many 
years the news, as well as the humor section. Among his com- 
edies, staged in the U.S. and Poland, the most successful were 
Gevald, Ven Shtarbt Er? (““Heavens, When Will He Die?”1926) 
and Parnose (“Livelihood”). Rudolph *Schildkraut and Mau- 
rice *Schwartz directed and acted in his plays. His humorous 
memoirs, Vos Ikh Gedenk fun Mayn Lebn (“What I Remem- 
ber of My Life”), appeared in 1960 (Eng. 1965). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 2 (1958) 24-5; Z. Zylbercwejg, Lek- 
sikon fun Yidishn Teater, 1 (1931), 258-9. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. 
Ravitch, Mayn Leksikon, 4 (1980), 108-10. 


[Melech Ravitch] 


GOTTESMAN, U.S. family of philanthropists. MENDEL GOT- 
TESMAN (1859-1942), industrialist, banker, and philanthro- 
pist, was born in Munkacs, Hungary, and immigrated to the 
United States in the 1880s. He was a pioneer in the paper and 
pulp industry, and later founded and became president of an 
investment banking company. Gottesman founded and sup- 
ported several talmud torahs on the Lower East Side of New 
York, particularly between the 1890s and 1915, during which 
time he became associated with the forerunner of Yeshiva 
University, the Isaac Elchanan Theological Seminary. In 1917 
he organized the Gottesman Tree of Life Foundation, through 
which many of his charitable activities were carried out, in- 
cluding granting scholarships to Yeshiva University students. 
He served as treasurer of Yeshiva University for many years 
and as president of the Yeshiva Endowment Foundation, 
which he conceived and established, from 1928 to 1942. DAVID 
SAMUEL GOTTESMAN (1884-1956), merchant and financier, 
was born in Munkacs, Hungary, the son of Mendel Gottes- 
man. He became his father’s partner in the wood pulp indus- 
try and later developed his own companies in that business 
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and in investment banking. In 1941 he established the D.S. and 
R.H. Gottesman Foundation to donate funds for higher edu- 
cation, local welfare, Jewish studies, and other causes. Among 
the foundation’s charitable contributions were four Dead Sea 
Scrolls, purchased for the State of Israel in 1955, and the dona- 
tions of funds in 1961 for the construction of the Shrine of the 
Book in Jerusalem to house the Dead Sea Scrolls; the building 
is now part of the Israel Museum. 

BENJAMIN GOTTESMAN (1897-1979), born in New York 
City, the son of Mendel Gottesman, carried on his father’s 
work in both business and philanthropic association with Ye- 
shiva University. A trustee of the university, he was vice presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Gottesman Tree of Life Foundation, 
one of the founders of the Albert Einstein College of Medi- 
cine of Yeshiva University, president of the Yeshiva Founda- 
tion Endowment Inc., and chairman of the Investment and 
Endowment Committee. Gottesman also served on the Invest- 
ment Advisory Committee of *Hadassah, of which his wife 
ESTHER GOTTESMAN (1899-1997), born in New York City, 
was national treasurer. 


GOTTHEIL, GUSTAV (1827-1903), Reform rabbi, liturgist, 
and U.S. Zionist leader. Gottheil was born in Pinne, Posen. 
He was drawn to liberal Judaism at the University of Berlin, 
and studied with such scholars as Steinschneider and Zunz. 
During 1855-60 Gottheil was a teacher at the Reform Gemei- 
nde in Berlin and preaching assistant to Samuel *Holdheim, 
who impressed him greatly. In Manchester, England, where 
he served the progressive Congregation of British Jews from 
1869 to 1873, Gottheil mastered English, then joined Temple 
Emanu-El of New York City in 1873 as co-rabbi to the aging 
Samuel *Adler. Challenging the ethical culture theories of Felix 
Adler, son of Samuel Adler, Gottheil espoused a more tradi- 
tional theistic Judaism, and was upheld by the congregation. 
He attempted to maintain a rabbinical school under Emanu- 
El’s auspices during 1874-85, but it had very few students. Got- 
theil published a hymnal in 1886 and a devotional compilation 
Sun and Shield (1896). He voluntarily abandoned issuing his 
own prayer book in favor of the Union Prayer Book, which in- 
cluded a number of his translations and renderings. The most 
important American rabbi publicly to support Zionism during 
the First Zionist Congress in 1897, Gottheil, his son Richard 
*Gottheil, and Stephen S. *Wise were among the founders of 
the Federation of American Zionists. Gottheil was a teacher 
and friend to such young rabbis as Stephen S. Wise, Leon Har- 
rison, and Samuel Schulman. In a sense he was a bridge from 
the German beginnings of Reform to its Eastern — as distinct 
from Midwestern - American flowering. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R,J.H. Gottheil, Life of Gustav Gottheil, Mem- 


oir of a Priest in Israel (1936). 
[Bertram Wallace Korn] 


GOTTHEIL, RICHARD JAMES HORATIO (1862-1936), 
US. Orientalist. Gottheil was born in Manchester, England, 
the son of Gustav *Gottheil, and immigrated to New York with 
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his parents in 1873. He taught Semitic languages at Colum- 
bia University from 1886 until his death, except for one year, 
1920-21, at the University of Strasbourg; he was director of the 
Oriental Department of the New York Public Library from 
1896 until his death and president of the American Oriental 
Society, 1933-34. Gottheil was an active Zionist and prominent 
in American Jewish life. Among other activities he served as 
president of the American Federation of Zionists, 1898-1904, 
president of the Society of Biblical Literature, 1902-03, and 
vice president of the American Jewish Historical Society from 
1904 on. He founded the Zeta Beta Tau Fraternity, originally 
a Zionist society, and was one of the founders of the Jewish 
Institute of Religion (see *Hebrew Union College-Jewish In- 
stitute of Religion in New York). Among the works Gottheil 
published, in addition to numerous articles in scholarly and 
general periodicals and books, are Zionism (1914), The Holy 
War (1915), The Belmont-Belmonte Family (1917), and ‘The Life 
of Gustav Gottheil; Memoir of a Priest in Israel (1936). Among 
the works he edited and translated are A Treatise on Syriac 
Grammar by Mar(i) Elid of Sobha (1887), and with W.H. Wor- 
rell, Fragments from the Cairo Genizah in the Freer Collection 
(1927). He was an editor of the Jewish Encyclopedia (1901-06) 
and the editor of the Columbia University Oriental Series (vols. 
1-29, 1901-36). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.A. Kohut, Professor Gottheil - an Appraisal 
at Seventy (1933); J. Bloch, in: JAOs, 56 (1936), 472-9; S. Rosenblatt, 
in: BASOR (Dec. 1936), 2-3. 


GOTTLIEB, ADOLPH (1903-1974), U.S. painter and sculp- 
tor. Best known for his abstract expressionist paintings, New 
York-born Gottlieb studied at the Art Students League with 
John Sloan and Robert Henri (1920-21). After traveling 
through Europe for two years, and attending life drawing 
class at the Académie de la Grande Chaumieére in Paris, Got- 
tlieb returned in 1923 to New York for additional art instruc- 
tion. His first solo exhibition was held at the Dudensing Gal- 
lery in New York in 1930. 

In 1935 Gottlieb cofounded “The Ten,” a group of artists 
committed to progressive tendencies in art that also included 
Mark *Rothko. The Ten exhibited together regularly until 1939. 
Working under the Works Progress Administration’s Federal 
Art Project since 1936, Gottlieb executed a mural for the Yer- 
ington, Nevada Post Office in 1939. 

Influenced by European surrealists who settled in New 
York before World War 11; primitive art; and Southwest Indian 
symbols, introduced to him in Arizona where he lived from 
1937 to 1939; Gottlieb created his first pictograph in 1941. An 
amalgamation of abstraction and the subjectivity of Surreal- 
ist-inspired automatism, the Pictograph series is comprised 
of grid compartments in which Gottlieb placed stylized ico- 
nography that sometimes drew on his interest in ancient 
myths. Critics relate his art of the period to the distress of 
World War 11. The Pictographs (1941-51) were followed by 
two other major series: Imaginary Landscapes (1951-57) and 
Bursts (1957-74). The Imaginary Landscapes, such as The Fro- 
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zen Sounds, No. 1 (1951, Whitney Museum of American Art, 
New York), are characterized by a horizontal line across the 
center of a canvas, above which he painted different geometric 
shapes reduced in color from the Pictographs. In the lower half 
of the canvas he applied a dense array of gestural marks. The 
Bursts marked the beginning of Gottlieb’s work on oversized 
canvases. Gottlieb typically placed one or more disks floating 
on the top half of the canvas contrasting with an exploding 
mass of black gestures on the lower half. Similar shapes com- 
prise sculptures executed in the 1960s. 

In addition to painting, Gottlieb designed an ark curtain 
for Congregation B'nai Israel, Millburn, n.J. (1951), and a tap- 
estry for the prayer hall as well as the valance of the ark curtain 
for Beth El in Springfield, Mass. (1953). He designed and su- 
pervised fabrication of a 35-foot-wide, four-story-high stained 
glass facade for the Milton Steinberg Center at New York’s 
Park Avenue Synagogue (1954). Using compartmentalization 
similar to the Pictographs, 31 compositions are repeated and 
interspersed in 91 panels displaying partly abstracted Jewish 
symbols, biblical stories, religious rituals, and holidays. An 
arrow, for example, is meant to symbolize a Torah pointer, a 
serpent symbolizes phylacteries, and 12 calligraphic signs de- 
lineate the 12 tribes of Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Friedman, Adolph Gottlieb (1963); R. Doty 
and D. Waldman, Adolph Gottlieb (1968); A. Kampf, Contemporary 
Synagogue Art: Developments in the United States, 1945-1965 (1966), 
242-247; Adolph Gottlieb: A Retrospective, exh. cat. (1981). 


[Samantha Baskind (24 ed.)] 


GOTTLIEB, BERNHARD (1885-1950), dental scientist. 
Born in Kuty, Slovakia, Gottlieb trained in Vienna, where he 
did research in diseases of the teeth, specializing in the cause 
of caries. He was the first to describe the epithelial tissue which 
joins the tooth surface to the gum. During World War 1 he 
served as a dental surgeon on the Russian-Romanian front. 
In 1921, he started to lecture at the University of Vienna, and 
was a pioneer in experimental animal studies which drew the 
attention of researchers in this field in Europe and the U.S. In 
1938, under Nazi rule, Gottlieb was dismissed from his post 
at the university. With the help of some non-Jewish admirers 
he was able to leave Austria. Gottlieb was a keen talmudist, 
and identified with the cause and interests of a Jewish state 
in Erez Israel. He went to Palestine where he spent two years 
teaching at the Hebrew University and helped to set up dental 
clinics. In 1940, Gottlieb emigrated to the United States, where 
he was visiting professor at the Kellogg Foundation Institute 


at Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
[Jacob Yardeni] 


GOTTLIEB, EDWARD (“Eddie,’ “The Mogul”; 1898-1979), 
pioneer innovator, administrator, and promoter of U.S. bas- 
ketball; member of the Basketball Hall of Fame. Born in Kiev, 
Gottleib and his family immigrated to the U.S. when he was a 
child, first to New York and then Philadelphia, where he grad- 
uated from South Philadelphia High School in 1916. Gottlieb 
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helped organize an amateur team under the Young Men's He- 
brew Association in 1918, which was subsequently sponsored 
by the South Philadelphia Hebrew Association. That social 
club provided uniforms with the acronym sPHAs across the 
chest in the Hebrew letters sameh, pe, he, and alef, and the 
legendary team - considered one of the greatest early pro- 
fessional teams - won three league titles in the Philadelphia 
League, three out of four in the Eastern League, and eight of 
13 in the American Basketball League, primarily with Jewish 
players. In 1946, Gottlieb helped establish the Basketball As- 
sociation of America, winning the league's first championship, 
and was instrumental in merging the Baa with the National 
Basketball League to form the National Basketball Associa- 
tion in 1949. He coached the Philadelphia Warriors from 1947 
to 1955, purchased the team in 1952, and led them to their first 
NBA title in 1956. 

After selling the team in 1962 for a then-record price of 
$850,000, Gottlieb remained with the Warriors as general 
manager when they became the San Francisco Warriors, and 
stayed with the team until 1964. He served as chairman of 
the NBA Rules Committee for 25 years and was instrumental 
in the adoption of the 24-second clock, the rule against zone 
defenses, and the bonus penalty shot. For nearly 30 years he 
was the NBA's sole schedule maker. Gottlieb also helped or- 
ganize overseas tours for the Harlem Globetrotters, and pro- 
moted professional doubleheaders. Upon his death, The New 
York Times wrote: “His mental powers were extraordinary and 
his memory almost faultless. He remembered the scores of 
games, the gate receipts, the attendance, and even the weather.’ 
The Eddie Gottlieb Trophy is awarded annually to the nBa’s 
Rookie of the Year. Gottlieb was inducted into the Basketball 
Hall of Fame in 1971. 

[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 


GOTTLIEB, EPHRAIM (1921-1973), historian of Kabbalah. 
Gottlieb was born in Munkacs (Mukachevo), and received his 
education in Czech schools, yeshivot, and the Hebrew high 
school at Munkacs, where he took part in Zionist activities. 
Immigrating to Erez Israel in 1941, he first taught in the ag- 
ricultural school at Mikveh Israel (until 1955). From 1945 to 
1947 he was in Hungary on behalf of the *Berihah (“Aliyah 
Bet”), organized by the Jewish Agency. From 1955 to 1965 he 
taught Jewish subjects in a municipal high school belonging 
to the religious trend in Tel Aviv. During the years 1952 to 
1963 Gottlieb studied Talmud, Jewish philosophy, and Kab- 
balah (in which he specialized), becoming one of the fore- 
most pupils of Gershom *Scholem and gaining his Ph.D. 
in 1963. From that year he lectured on Kabbalah at Bar-Ilan 
University, from 1964 at Tel Aviv University, and from 1965 at 
the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, where he became senior 
lecturer in 1966 and associate professor in 1970. Gottlieb’s 
contributions (all in Hebrew) to the history of early Spanish 
and Italian Kabbalah, between the 13" and 16 centuries, are 
distinguished by profundity, wide knowledge of the sources, 
and philological precision. The history of Spanish kabbalistic 
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literature, in particular, has benefited from this research. In 
his book The Kabbalah in the Writings of R. Bahya ben Asher 
ibn Halawa (1970), he analyzed the sources of Bahya’s famous 
commentary on the Torah and proved conclusively that the 
author used some parts of the Zohar extensively, translating, 
or paraphrasing them in Hebrew. His other studies, most of 
which appeared in Tarbiz, Kirjath Sepher, and the Shenaton 
of Bar-Ilan University, include research into the kabbalistic 
exegeses on Genesis 1 in the Gerona circle (Tarbiz, 37, 1968), 
into the works of (or attributed to) Joseph Gikatilla (Tarbiz, 39, 
1969-70), and into the Pekudin section of the main body of the 
Zohar, later used by the author of the Raaya Meheimna por- 
tion of the Zohar and incorporated into this secondary work 
(ks, 48, 1973). Gottlieb studied the concepts of devekut and 
prophecy in an unpublished work by Isaac b. Samuel of Acre 
(Papers of the Fourth World Congress of Jewish Studies, 2, 1969) 
and some of the writings of R. Joseph from Hamadan which 
were first identified by him (ks, 48, 1973). He conclusively 
identified the hitherto anonymous author of the commentary 
on Maarekhet ha-Elohut, printed in the Ferrara edition of this 
work (Memorial Volume for Prof. Benjamin de Vries, 1969), and 
analyzed the discussion on the theory of transmigration, held 
in 1466 in Crete and preserved in two Vatican manuscripts 
(Sefunot, 11, 1974). He also disproved the authenticity, or in 
another case the lack of value, of kabbalistic texts which had 
been considered important by earlier scholars (the falsifica- 
tion of the work Ginnat Bitan and its commentaries ascribed 
to the early 14" century, in Studies in Honour of G. Scholem, 
1968, and the construction of R. Elhanan the Blind’s epistles, 
in Michael, 1, 1973). Gottlieb proved them to be plagiarisms 
based on Judah Hayyat’s work Minhat Yehudah. His lectures 
on the Kabbalah at the end of the 13" century, especially on 
Gikatilla and the book Maarekhet ha-Elohut, were published 
in mimeographed form (1969). Gottlieb died suddenly in Oc- 
tober 1973, a month after his appointment as head of the In- 
stitute of Jewish Studies of the university. 

[Gershom Scholem (2"4 ed.)] 


GOTTLIEB, FRANTISEK (1903-1974), Czech poet and 
author. Born in Klatovy, Bohemia, Gottlieb studied law and 
was influenced by Otokar *Fischer at Charles University in 
Prague. He was an active Zionist in his youth, and made Jew- 
ish nationalism the ideological basis of his first book of poetry, 
Cesta do Kanaan (The Way to Canaan, 1924), and of his earliest 
novel, Zivoty Jiritho Kahna (The Lives of George Kahn, 1930, 
1947”) a tragic story of the son of a Jewish merchant. In 1939, 
he emigrated to Palestine, but during World War 11 joined the 
Czechoslovak army in the Middle East. After the war, he re- 
turned to Prague, where he entered the Czechoslovak Foreign 
Ministry. His impressions of wartime Palestine are embodied 
in a volume of poems, Dvoji ndstup (Double Ascent, 1942, 
19467), and in two books of short sketches, Celem proti celu 
(Head On, 1947) and Jaro a poust’ (Spring and Desert, 1956, 
1962”). Eventually, he published a drama, Golem (1965), about 
Rabbi *Loew, in 1966 a volume of poems, Rozpjaty den (An 
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Extended Day), and a short story, “Z okna do okna” (“From 
Window to Window, 1973), a sorrowful tale of a Jewish fam- 
ily. Gottlieb was not deterred from dealing with Jewish themes 
after the Communist coup of 1948. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: O. Donath, Zidé a Zidovstvi v ceské literature 
19. a 20. stoleti, 2 (1930), index; J. Kunc, Slovnik ceskych spisovateli 
beletristtt 1945-56 (1957); R. Iltis, in: Jewish Quarterly, 13 (Summer 
1965), 11. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lexikon Ceské literatury 1 (1985); A. 
Mikulaéek et al., Literatura s hvézdou Davidovou, vol. 1 (1998). 


[Avigdor Dagan / Milos Pojar (2"4 ed.)] 


GOTTLIEB, HEINRICH (1839-1905), lawyer, communal 
leader, and writer, born in Lvov. He practiced law in Kalisz 
and Lvov. As deputy chairman of the Lvov community, Got- 
tlieb was responsible for its educational department and did 
much to develop its activities. His book Schulbetrachtungen 
(1872) deals with educational questions. He also wrote studies 
on pedagogy, law, philosophy, natural sciences, and history, 
including a series of articles on the Jewish Khazar kingdom 
(in Oesterreichische Wochenschrift, nos. 13, 17, 21, and 48, 1894). 
He was editor of the Polish periodical Ekonomista and con- 
tributed to Izraelita. Gottlieb also wrote literary essays and 
poetry (Weltuntergang, 1888). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Balaban, in: YE, 6 (c. 1910), 733-4. 


GOTTLIEB, HINKO (1886-1948), Yugoslav author, trans- 
lator, and Zionist leader. Born in a Croatian village, Gott- 
lieb made his name as a Zionist poet and writer on Jewish 
themes while he was still a student in Zagreb. After graduating, 
he divided his activity between law practice and literary pur- 
suits. His verse, which combined imagination and realism, 
reflected contemporary events and his whole output testified 
to his strong Jewish loyalties and his anti-Nazi sentiments. 
A prominent contributor to most Jewish publications in 
Yugoslavia between the world wars, Gottlieb founded the Jew- 
ish monthly Ommanut, which he edited from 1936 until 1941. 
He published Serbo-Croat translations of German, Yiddish, 
and Hebrew works, the latter for an anthology of modern 
Hebrew literature (1933), as well as translations from Heine 
(1936). A collection of his poems jar, jevrejski maj (“Tyyar, 
the Jewish May”) appeared in 1935. As a lawyer, Gottlieb 
often defended Yugoslav communists and had contacts with 
Josip Broz, the World War 11 partisan leader who became 
President Tito. Following the Nazi invasion in 1941, Gottlieb 
was arrested and imprisoned in Vienna and then in Zagreb. 
He managed to escape and joined Tito’s forces. In 1944 he 
was sent to Bari, Italy, where he organized the rescue of 
1,500 Croatian Jews. In the following year he left Europe for 
Erez Israel, where he completed and revised his stories of the 
Holocaust period. These later works include Kljuc od velikih 
vrata (The Key to the Great Gate, 1947), a novel which later 
appeared in Hebrew (1950); and the short story Kadis u Sumi 
(“Kaddish in the Forest,” 1944), which has been acclaimed as 
one of the outstanding products of Jewish underground lit- 
erature. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Radej, in: Jevrejski Almanah 1954; V. Dedi- 
jer, Josip Broz Tito (1953); C. Rotem, in: Jevrejski Almanah 1957/8; 
idem, in: Davar (June 14, 1945 and Oct. 31, 1958). ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
Puy: C. Rotem, “Hinko Gottlieb: Works,” 2 vols. (Heb., 1980). 


[Zdenko Lowenthal / Cvi Rotem] 


GOTTLIEB, HIRSCH LEIB (1829-1930), Hebrew journal- 
ist. Born in Szigetvar, Hungary, Gottlieb translated works of 
Goethe, Schiller, and others into Hebrew. In 1878, in his na- 
tive town, he began to publish Ha-Shemesh, the first Hebrew 
paper in Hungary. Among those who contributed to the pa- 
per were the Hebrew writers R.A. *Broides, G. *Bader, and 
D.L. Silberbusch. As a result of the opposition of the rabbi of 
Szigetvar the paper was moved for a time to Kolomea, Galicia, 
where it appeared once under the name Ha-Shemesh and once 
as Ha-Harsah. Gottlieb ceased publishing it at the turn of the 
century, returned to Szigetvar, and began to publish Yiddish 
newspapers. Because of open advocacy of Zionism in his Yid- 
dish paper Zion he was persecuted by religious extremists, but 
he nevertheless persevered until the eve of World War 1. Got- 
tlieb was also a well-known humorist whose anecdotes and 
light verse were published in his newspaper and in his book 
of Yiddish verse, published posthumously. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tazlil, 4 (1964), 44-65 (Hebrew translation 
of his autobiography); Yaari, in: Ks, 35 (1959/60), 111-2. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


GOTTLIEB, JACOB (Yankev; 1911-1945), Yiddish and He- 
brew poet, short story writer, and essayist. Born in Kovno, 
Lithuania, Gottlieb was a descendant of the hasidic rabbis of 
Nowy Sacz. He published his first poem at age 14 and contrib- 
uted to numerous East European Yiddish periodicals. His first 
poetry collection, published at age 20, proved his mastery of 
various lyric styles as well as of blank verse. His poems were 
characterized by mystic imagery and treated universal themes 
such as love and nature, as well as social and national subjects. 
He envisaged a coming world decline and another Jewish ca- 
tastrophe. Three additional volumes of lyrics appeared in 1933, 
1936, and 1938, along with a study of H. *Leivick in 1939. With 
the outbreak of World War 11, Gottlieb fled eastward from the 
Nazis, and survived the war years in Mari (Turkmenistan), 
where he died of typhus in 1945. A posthumous selection of 
his poems, Geklibene Lider (“Selected Poems”), was published 

in Montreal in 1959. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 2 (1958), 18; J. Leftwich (ed.), The 

Golden Peacock (1961). 
[Melech Ravitch / Marc Miller (2™4 ed.)] 


GOTTLIEB, JEDIDIAH BEN ISRAEL (d. 1645), talmudic 
scholar and itinerant preacher in Poland. He visited the major 
Jewish communities, especially Lvov (Lemberg), Cracow, and 
Lublin. His biblical and talmudic homilies (Ahavat ha-Shem) 
were published in Cracow in 1641, and again in Lublin in 1645. 
This work includes 50 different explanations of Deuteronomy 
10:12. His biblical commentaries, printed in Cracow in 1644 in 
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three volumes under the title Shir Yedidut, reflect Jewish so- 
cial, religious, and economic life in Poland in the first half of 
the 17" century, prior to the catastrophe of the *Chmielnicki 
uprising. As a prominent preacher, Gottlieb had the courage 
to castigate the rich members of the Jewish communities for 
being overzealous in their pursuit of worldly riches. He en- 
joined them to bequeath part of their fortunes for commu- 
nity needs and scholars, rather than leave everything to their 
children. From Gottlieb’s homilies it also transpires that Jews 
with drive and initiative easily found economic opportunities 
in trade and tax farming, and acquired considerable wealth. 
He expressed his preference for “self-made” men over those 
who acquired wealth by inheritance, and supported their 
claim to social status. Gottlieb is representative of the itiner- 
ant preachers of that period who sensed the spirit of the times 
and often aroused delight by clever, humorous, or anecdotal 
explanations of the texts. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.D. Friedberg, Ha-Defus ha-Ivri be-Krakov 
(1900), 27; H.H. Ben-Sasson, Hagut ve-Hanhagah (1959), index. 


GOTTLIEB, MAURYCY (1856-1879), Polish painter. Born 
in Drohobycz, in eastern Galicia, he was the son of a pros- 
perous owner of an oil refinery. At the age of 13, he studied at 
the art school in Lemberg, and three years later at the Vienna 
Academy. Later, under the influence of his teacher at the 
Cracow Academy, professor Jan Matejko, an ardent champion 
of Polish nationalism, Gottlieb turned from German to Polish 
subject matter. Gottlieb was subjected to antisemitic taunts, 
and painted a self-portrait called “Ahasuerus,’ which referred 
to the legend of the Wandering Jew who was shunned by 
everyone. In 1876 he received a prize at Munich for his paint- 
ing, “Shylock and Jessica.” The noted publisher Bruckmann 
then commissioned him to make 12 illustrations for a de- 
luxe edition of Lessing’s drama Nathan der Weise. Yielding to 
antisemitic pressure, Bruckmann canceled the commission 
after seven of the illustrations had been finished. Gottlieb’s 
next major work, “Jews Praying on the Day of Atonement,’ 
was stimulated by his studying Heinrich *Graetz’s History 
of the Jews. The picture caused a sensation in Jewish circles, 
and the Jewish press hailed it as a genuinely Jewish master- 
piece. With the aid of a Viennese patron, Gottlieb went to 
Rome, where he again met his teacher Matejko, who greeted 
him as “the most hopeful disciple of Polish art, whom I greet 
as my successor.” After a few months in Rome, Gottlieb went 
back to Cracow, where he died at the age of 23. Considering 
the fact that Gottlieb’s career covered only four or five years, 
his extant work is remarkable both in quality and quantity. 
“Shylock and Jessica” is so well and richly painted that the 
theatricality of the scene is overlooked, and “Jews Praying 
on the Day of Atonement” (which embodies a self-portrait) 
is an indisputable masterpiece. Gottlieb was also an excellent 
portraitist. His portraits are gems of psychological penetra- 
tion in an era that often beautified and falsified its sitters. His 
portraits of girls and elderly women have delicacy, lightness 
of touch, and charm. 
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Maurycy’s younger brother LEOPOLD GOTTLIEB (1883- 
1934), the 136 child of the Gottlieb family, studied in Cra- 
cow, Munich, and Paris, and for a while taught at the Bezalel 
School in Jerusalem. During World War 1 he was a lieuten- 
ant in the Polish Legion, and thereafter fought under Pilsud- 
ski in Poland’s War of Independence. Among the numerous 
personalities who sat for him for portraits were Pilsudski and 
the writer Sholem Asch. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Narkiss (ed.), Maurycy Gottlieb, Iggerot 
ve-Divrei Yoman (1955); Polski Stownik Biograficzny, 8 (1959-60), 


386-7; Roth, Art, 556-62, 808-10. 
[Alfred Werner] 


GOTTLIEB, YEHOSHUA (1882-c. 1940-41), Zionist jour- 
nalist and leader in Poland during the interwar period. Born 
in Pinsk, Gottlieb began his Zionist activities in 1913, becom- 
ing a member of the central committee of the Zionist Orga- 
nization in Poland in 1916. He served the movement mainly 
as a journalist, writing for the great Warsaw Yiddish dailies 
Haynt (1919-35) and Moment (1935-39), and was one of the 
outstanding newsmen and essayists of his time. In 1935 he was 
elected to the Sejm (Polish parliament). From 1927 to 1934 he 
was chairman of the Warsaw Journalists’ Association and from 
1924 to 1939 was a member of the Warsaw Jewish Community 
Council, serving as its deputy chairman from 1926 to 1930. He 
was one of the founders of the Et Livnot (“Time to Build”) fac- 
tion of the *General Zionists, which supported *Weizmann’s 
idea of an “enlarged” *Jewish Agency. On behalf of his faction, 
Gottlieb worked diligently in support of the Fourth Aliyah 
(from 1924 on), which consisted mostly of middle-class Jews 
from Poland. When World War 11 broke out, he fled to Pinsk, 
where he was arrested by the Soviets soon after their entry 
into the city. He died in prison in Poland, according to one 
version, while another version has it that he had been taken 
to northern Kazakhstan. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 2 (1958), 15-18; Kol, in: Sefer Pinsk, 
2 (1966), 539-40; Remba, in: Herut (Dec. 17, 1965). ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: Ch. Finkelstein, Haynt, a Tsaitung baz Ziden 1908-1939 


1978), index. 
(1978) [Getzel Kressel] 


GOTTLOBER, ABRAHAM BAER (pseudonyms Abag and 
Mahalalel, 1810-1899), Hebrew and Yiddish writer and poet. 
Born in Staro-Konstantinov (Volhynia), Gottlober was taken 
to Tarnopol (now Ternopol), Galicia, by his father at the age of 
17. In Galicia he came in contact with the Haskalah, of which 
he was a staunch advocate most of his life, and met Joseph 
*Perl in 1828. Upon his return to Volhynia, his pious father- 
in-law, violently opposed to his secular studies, compelled 
him to divorce his wife. Gottlober, embittered by the affair, 
developed a hostility toward orthodoxy and Hasidism which 
found satiric expression in his writings. At 19 he remarried 
and moved to Podolia where, under the influence of Mena- 
hem Mendel *Levin’s works, he began writing in Yiddish and 
in Hebrew. He wandered from place to place, living between 
1830 and 1850 in Bessarabia, Berdichev, and Kremenets. In 
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Kremenets he married for the third time and befriended I.B. 
*Levinsohn. Upon obtaining a government teaching license 
in 1850, he taught school until 1865 when he was appointed 
instructor of Talmud at the rabbinical seminary in Zhitomir. 
There he remained until the government closed down the 
seminary in 1873. 


Hebrew Works 

Gottlober’s literary career extends over a 60-year period and 
though his writings are of a limited aesthetic value, they are a 
real, if modest, contribution to the development of the mod- 
ern Hebrew language and literature and to Yiddish literature. 
During the 1830-50 period, he published two collections of 
Hebrew poems: Pirhei ha-Aviv (1837) and Ha-Nizzanim (1850). 
In 1874, on an extended sojourn in Vienna, he published his 
Hebrew translation of Lessing’s Nathan der Weise, a number 
of nationalistic poems in Hebrew, and the short story “Kol 
Rinnah vi-Yshuah be-Oholei Zaddikim” (Ha-Shahar, 1874-75). 
When the editor of Ha-Shahar, Perez *Smolenskin, attacked 
the Berlin Haskalah and wrote disparagingly of Moses *Men- 
delssohn, Gottlober broke with him and founded the Hebrew 
monthly Ha-Boker Or which appeared intermittently in Lem- 
berg and later in Warsaw (1876-86). The periodical, mainly a 
vehicle for Gottlober’s attack on Smolenskin’s views, published 
also many of his short stories and studies in biblical exegesis, 
and in 1886 the second part of his memoirs, Zikhronot mi-Ymei 
Ne‘urai. (The first part had appeared separately in Warsaw in 
1881, while supplementary material was published in Ha-Asif 
1885.) With the demise of his journal, Gottlober left Warsaw 
and lived first in Dubno, then in Rovno, spending the last years 
of his life in Bialystok. While the poet's longing for Erez Israel 
found some poetic expression in the 1870s, the 1881 pogroms 
shocked him into further national realization: he joined the 
Hibbat Zion movement and most of his poetry was now im- 
bued with yearning for the Land of Israel. Kol Shirei Mahalalel 
(1890) is a collection of his poetry, original and translated, that 
had not appeared in the previous collections. A scholar, Got- 
tlober also published a number of research and critical works. 
Among these are Bikkoret le-Toledot ha-Kara’im (1865) a study 
of the history of the Karaites; Iggeret Bikkoret (1866), a criti- 
cal work on modern Hebrew poetry; a translation of Moses 
Mendelssohn’s Jerusalem (1867); and Toledot ha-Kabbalah ve- 
ha-Hasidut (1869), a history of the Kabbalah. 


Yiddish Works 

Gottlober’s most productive period in Yiddish writing was 
between the years 1840 and 1870. One of his earliest works, 
Feldblumen, a collection of lyrics, and Di Farkerte Welt, a di- 
dactic poem, were lost, but most of the poems were recovered 
in the 1920s and 1930s. Many of Gottlober’s Yiddish works 
were published long after they had been written: his three- 
act comedy “Der Dektukh oder Tsvey Khupes in Eyn Nakht” 
was written in 1838 and published in 1876, and the poem, 
“Der Bidne Yisrolik,” written in 1843, appeared in 1876. Often 
depicted against a hasidic background, the works are written 
in an everyday dramatic speech into which the author intro- 
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duced a satirical note. Gottlober’s attitude toward Yiddish was 
ambivalent: while he saw it as a language “without literature, 
without grammar, and without logic,” he also felt that he could 
address the Jewish public only in its own language. Among 
his best Yiddish works are Dos Lid finem Kugel (1863), a par- 
ody on Schiller’s poem Lied von der Glocke; “Der Seim oder di 
Groyse Aseyfe in Vald, ven di Hayes Hoben Oysgekliben dem 
Layb far a Meylekh” (1863, but written in 1842), a satiric fable 
in verse form; and “Der Gilgul” (1896), a sharp social satire 
which was first published in Kol Mevasser in 1871. “Zikhroynes 
vegen Yudishe Shrayber” (Yudishe Folksbibliotek 1, 1888) is his 
important nonfictional work in Yiddish. A collection of his 
Yiddish works appeared in 1927, A.B. Gottlober’s Yidishe Verk 
(A. Fridkin and Z. Rejzen, eds.). 


Initial Evaluation 

Greatly overestimated in the prime of his career, Gottlober’s 
writings have, nevertheless, left their mark on Hebrew and 
Yiddish letters. A facile writer, his style is fluent rather than 
compelling. Much of his writing is a direct attack on the ob- 
scurantism of the period and shows his firm support of the 
Haskalah. During the last 20 years of his life, however, he had 
become disappointed with the ideals of the Haskalah and 
had become one of the early champions of the nationalist 
movement and of the revival of Hebrew. While his poems are 
strongly marked by lyricism and often reflect his own experi- 
ences, his personal feelings were so closely interwoven with 
the public weal that much of his poetry bears a journalistic 
stamp. Its artistic value lies in the fact that it mirrors the aspi- 
rations and aesthetic criteria of his time. His incisive criticism 
influenced contemporary Hebrew poetry and led to greater 
metrical flexibility; his memoirs and short stories remain valu- 
able for the interesting light they shed on many facets of Jew- 
ish life in Eastern Europe. Gottlober was also one of the first 
Hebrew writers to translate Russian poetry into Hebrew. His 
studies on the Karaites and on the Kabbalah, although highly 
imitative, served to draw attention to important but neglected 
areas of Jewish interest. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Klausner, Sifrut, 5 (19557), 286-344 (includes 
bibliography); P. Shalev-Toren, A.B. Gottlober vi-Yzirato ha-Piyyu- 
tit (1958); Rejzen, Leksikon, 1 (1926), 451-8; Waxman, Literature, 3 
(19607), 255-8; A. Fridkin, A.B. Gottlober un Zeyn Epokhe (1925). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Kresel, “Gottlober ha-Memuarist;’ in: 
Moznayim, 44 (1977), 230-32; Y. Mazor, “Sipporet ha-Haskalah; in: 
Te’udah, 5 (1986), 39-65; Z. Skodizki, “Wejgen Falks Iberarbeitung fun 
Gottlobers Lider? in: Die Yiddishe Literatur in 19. Jorhindert (1993), 
289-304. 

[David Patterson] 


GOTTSCHALK, ALFRED (1930- ), chancellor emeritus 
of Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute of Religion. Gott- 
schalk was born in Oberwesel, Germany, and immigrated with 
his family to the United States in August 1939, just weeks prior 
to World War 11. His parents had been comfortable in Ger- 
many as wine, grain, and hide dealers. His grandmother had 
been one of the first woman mayors in the Weimar Republic. 
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Upon arrival in the United States, his parents worked in the 
garment industry for seven dollars a week so young Alfred 
had to peddle newspapers. He entered school without speak- 
ing English. By the time he graduated high school, he was a 
football player, playing semi-pro. Though offered a scholarship 
to Brandeis and Brown, he chose to stay close to his recently 
widowed mother. After graduating from Brooklyn College 
he studied at the Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute of 
Religion, first in New York and later in Cincinnati, where he 
was ordained in 1957. He was appointed dean of the newly es- 
tablished California School of HUCJIR in 1959, which served 
the rapidly expanding Jewish community of Los Angeles and 
all of California. Concurrently, he completed his Ph.D. at the 
University of Southern California (1965). Gottschalk served 
as dean until 1971, when he was appointed president of the 
Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute of Religion, succeed- 
ing Nelson Gleuck, as the sixth president of the college, which 
had become a four campus facility. Headquartered in Cincin- 
nati, the college has thriving programs in Los Angeles, New 
York and Jerusalem. He was also the John and Marianne Slade 
Professor of Jewish Intellectual History. Under his leadership, 
the college was set on firm financial footing. He ordained the 
first woman rabbi of the contemporary era in Sally Priesland 
and opened both the Rabbinical and Cantorial School to 
women. He established the first school of Jewish Communal 
Service and also was the first to train Israelis for the Reform 
rabbinate in Israel. The first Israeli woman Reform rabbi was 
ordained in 1992. 

Leadership of the Reform movement is divided between 
the congregational arm, which was the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations (now the Union of Reform Judaism) 
and The Hebrew Union College. Together with Rabbi Alex- 
ander Schindler, another German-Jewish refugee, Gottschalk 
provided stable and innovative leadership for Reform Jews, 
which has overtaken the Conservative movement as the alle- 
giance of choice for a plurality of the American Jewish com- 
munity. 

Deeply sensitive to good fortune to be a refugee from 
Nazi Germany and thus to escape the Holocaust, Gottschalk 
was appointed in 1979 to the President’s Commission on 
the Holocaust and then in 1980 to the United States Holo- 
caust Memorial Council. He chaired the council’s Academic 
Committee and stepped in as acting chairman of the council 
when Elie Wiesel suddenly resigned as chairman in 1986. He 
brought administrative skill and much needed stability to his 
brief service. After his retirement from Hebrew Union Col- 
lege in 1996, he served for a time as president of New York's 
Museum of Jewish Heritage: A Living Memorial to the Holo- 
caust. He participated in the inauguration of President Ron- 
ald Reagan's second term but was not hesitant to criticize the 
President over the Bitburg issue. 

Gottschalk’s main interest is modern Jewish thought, 
particularly its relation to earlier Jewish sources. He was 
a leading authority on Ahad Haam, the leader of cultural 
Zionism. He contributed articles on this subject to various 
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publications. In addition, he has published Your Future as a 
Rabbi - A Calling that Counts (1967; 1989) and Ahad Ha-Am 
as Biblical Critic - A Profile (1970). 


GOTTSCHALK, LOUIS MOREAU (1829-1869), U.S. com- 
poser and pianist. Gottschalk grew up in New Orleans where 
he was exposed to the Creole music with its African-Carib- 
bean rhythms that would later become a characteristic ingre- 
dient of his music. A child prodigy he went at 13 to Paris for 
piano and composition lessons and by 19, through the success 
of his “Creole” piano pieces, was hailed as the New World’s 
first authentic musical spokesman, and his keyboard virtu- 
osity was compared with Chopin’. After playing in Switzer- 
land (1850) and Spain (1851) with spectacular success, he re- 
turned to the United States. His father’s death (1853) proved 
to be a turning-point in his career; he was forced to increase 
the frequency of his concerts to earn enough money to sup- 
port his family. For three years Gottschalk toured the country, 
his sentimental ballads (“The Last Hope,’ 1854, “The Dying 
Poet,” 1863) proved immensely popular. He also contributed 
to the new “Western” idiom with his genre pieces Le banjo 
(1853, 1855). He spent the next five years in Puerto Rico, Gua- 
deloupe, Martinique, and Cuba. There he found his musical 
roots and his vocation as a composer and wrote some of his 
finest works, including Souvenir de Porto Rico, Ojos criollos 
(four hands), a symphony and several operas. He also wrote 
for the American and French press. In 1862 Gottschalk had 
to resume his virtuoso career playing again for American au- 
diences. In four and a half months he gave 85 recitals, a bru- 
tal pace which he maintained for more than three years, dur- 
ing which he did more than any other American musician to 
champion the Unionist cause and also to obliterate the line be- 
tween high and popular art. In 1865, he had to leave the States 
after being unjustly accused in a scandal. The last four years 
of Gottschalk’s life were spent in a triumphant tour of South 
America, where also he encouraged local talents, promoted 
classical music and championed public education. Gottschalk’s 
own account of his troubled life was first published in 1881 as 
Notes of a Pianist. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove; S.F. Starr, Bamboula! The Life and 
Times of Louis Moreau Gottschalk (1995); J.E. Perone, Louis Moreau 
Gottschalk: A Bio-Bibliography (2002). 


[Naama Ramot (2 ed.)] 


GOTTSCHALK, LOUIS REICHENTHAL (1899-1975), U.S. 
historian. Born in Brooklyn, N.Y., Gottschalk taught at the 
University of Chicago from 1927 where he was professor from 
1935. Gottschalk was assistant editor (1929-43) and acting edi- 
tor (1943-45) of the Journal of Modern History and president 
of the American Historical Association (1953). Gottschalk's 
main historical interests were the era of the French Revolu- 
tion, modern European history in general, and historiography. 
His major works include Jean Paul Marat: a Study in Radical- 
ism (1927); Era of the French Revolution (1929); a multi-vol- 
umed study of Lafayette (5 vols., 1935-1969); and Understand- 
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ing History: A Primer of Historical Method (rev. ed., 1969). 
While maintaining exacting standards for the verification of 
past events, he recognized the influence of the historian's own 
environment on his interpretation. Gottschalk served on the 
International Commission for a Scientific and Cultural His- 
tory of Mankind from 1956, becoming vice president in 1962. 
Gottschalk was active in Jewish affairs, and was president 
of the Chicago Board of Jewish Education (1942-45); coun- 
cil member of the Conference on Jewish Social Studies; and 
chairman of the Union of Chicago B'nai B'rith Hillel Foun- 
dation from 1963. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Herr and H.T. Parker (eds.), Ideas in 
History: Essays presented to Louis Gottschalk by his former students 


(1965). 
[Joseph I. Shulim] 


GOTTSCHALK, MAX (1889-1976), Belgian social scientist 
and Jewish leader. Born in Liege, Gottschalk was a member 
of the bar at Liége and Brussels and joined the staff of the In- 
ternational Labor Office (1921-23). At the end of 1923, he was 
invited to join the Institute of Sociology of the Free Univer- 
sity of Brussels as research professor, and was mostly occupied 
with problems of unemployment. The representative of the 
ILO for Belgium and Luxembourg (1923-40), Gottschalk be- 
came government commissioner for unemployment (1933-34) 
and president of the Social Security Board (1935-40). During 
World War 11 Gottschalk went to the United States, where he 
taught at the New School for Social Research in New York. Af- 
ter the war, he returned to the Institute of Sociology in Brus- 
sels, where he was president of the Center of Regional Econ- 
omy and president of the International Council for Regional 
Economy (1958-68). On retiring from the Belgian and Inter- 
national Associations for Social Progress, he became honor- 
ary president of both these organizations. 

His Jewish activities were religious, social, and intellec- 
tual. He presided over the Central Jewish Consistory of Bel- 
gium (1956-62). In the social field, he was vice president of 
the *Jewish Colonization Association, board member of *Al- 
liance Israélite Universelle and orT-Union, and a founder of 
the Centrale d’Oeuvres Sociales Juives (United Jewish Ap- 
peal) in Brussels. He directed the Research Institute for Peace 
and Postwar Problems of the American Jewish Committee 
(1940-49) and from 1959 the Centre National des Hautes 
Etudes Juives, financed by the Belgian government. As presi- 
dent of the Belgian Committee for Refugees from Nazi Ger- 
many (1933-40), he was instrumental in the rescue of the 
passengers from the ship St. Louis, which was sent back from 
Cuba and finally permitted to land in Antwerp (July 1939). 
Gottschalk wrote numerous publications in Jewish and non- 
Jewish fields. 


GOTTSCHALL, MORTON (1894-1968), U.S. university 
teacher and administrator. Gottschall was born in New York 
City. He graduated from the City College of New York (1914), 
and became a tutor in history there. In 1919 he was named re- 
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corder of City College, a post he held for 15 years. During this 
period he also taught history and legal philosophy. In 1934 
Gottschall was appointed professor and dean of the college, 
a capacity in which he served until his retirement in 1964. As 
dean, he was known for his consideration for the individual 
student. He was head of a large college whose enrollment 
was mostly Jewish and with whose needs and aspirations he 


deepl thized. 
se da aa bra [Louis FE. Sas] 


GOUDCHAUX, MICHEL (1797-1862), French banker and 
politician. Born in Nancy, Goudchaux was a director of his 
father’s bank there. In 1826 he became manager of the bank’s 
Paris branch and helped found a working-class newspaper Le 
National. He participated in the revolution of July 1830 and 
was wounded when he placed himself at the head of an insur- 
gent group. After the revolution, Goudchaux was made mayor 
of his district, member of the general council of the depart- 
ment of the Seine, and paymaster general in Strasbourg. In 
1834, however, he returned to Paris and bitterly attacked the 
government's economic policies in a series of articles in Le 
National. Goudchaux became minister of finance in the Sec- 
ond Republic and in 1849, vice president of the National As- 
sembly. He was defeated in the elections of 1852 and devoted 
his life to philanthropic work, founding Jewish schools in 
Nancy. In 1857 he was elected to the Legislative Assembly but 
refused to swear the oath of allegiance to Napoleon 111 and 
did not take his seat. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Lazard, Michel Goudchaux, son oeuvre et 
sa vie politique (1907); Rabi (pseud.), Anatomie du Judaisme frangais 


(1962), 65; JC (Jan. 9, 1863), 7. 
[Shulamith Catane] 


GOUDEKET, MAURITS (1912-1989), rabbi and leader of 
Progressive Judaism in the Netherlands and Curacao. Dr. 
“Mau” Goudeket, who had been active in the Resistance, was 
a young physicist when he came out of hiding after the Holo- 
caust. He immediately rode by bike to Levi Levisson, prewar 
Liberal Jewish leader in The Hague, and urged him to rees- 
tablish the Liberal Community. Goudeket had been an active 
member in prewar Amsterdam; he had great knowledge of Ju- 
daism and saw the reestablishment of the community as a cru- 
cial issue. In 1946 however, Mau, his wife Riek and their infant 
son moved to Willemstad, Curacao, where he had accepted a 
job both as a teacher in physics at the local high school and as 
the new religious leader of the Reform congregation, Temple 
Emanu-El. This moribund community had lived in splendid 
isolation from mainstream developments in Reform and Lib- 
eral Judaism for about a century. Goudeket, functioning as its 
rabbi, revived the congregation and it became a member of 
the World Union for Progressive Judaism. In 1960 the Goude- 
ket family returned to Amsterdam, where Goudeket became 
rector of the Spinoza Lyceum and, later on, advisor in edu- 
cational affairs to the Amsterdam city council. He was soon 
chosen president of the Union of Liberal Religious Jews in the 
Netherlands and, two years later, president of the Liberal Con- 
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gregation of Amsterdam after its first postwar leader Louis Ja- 
cobi stepped down. Goudeket rose to leading positions in the 
World Union for Progressive Judaism and, together with Rabbi 
Jacob *Soetendorp in Amsterdam and Robert A. *Levisson in 
The Hague, guided the Liberal Jewish community through a 
period of explosive growth during the 1960s and early 1970s. 
Three additional congregations were founded. Goudeket re- 
alized that a younger generation of rabbis had to be brought 
to the Netherlands and personally coached the young rabbi 
David Lilienthal. In the late 1970s Goudeket became president 
of Joods Maatschappelijk Werk (Jewish Social Work) in the 
Netherlands, the first Liberal Jew chosen for such a position. 
He played an important role in the European Council of Jew- 
ish Community Services. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Levend Joods Geloof, 35:7 (1989); ibid., 48:3 


(2002). 
[Chaya Brasz (2™4 ed.)] 


GOUDSMIT, JOEL EMANUEL (1813-1882), Dutch lawyer. 
Goudsmit was the first Jew to become a university professor 
in Holland and member of the Royal Netherlands Academy of 
Sciences. Goudsmit, who was born in Leiden, graduated in law 
in 1842. After a period in practice he was appointed professor 
of Roman law at Leiden in 1859. At the university he served 
as a secretary to the Senate in 1866 and became rector of the 
university in 1871. As a scholar he became famous through 
his Pandecten-Systeem (1866; The Pandects, 1873) which was 
translated into several languages. He was a member of the 
board of the first lawyers’ association in the Netherlands. He 
was a member of the Leiden municipal council from 1861 until 
1881. Also active in local and national Jewish affairs, he was for 
many years chairman of the Society for the Promotion of the 
Welfare of the Jews in Holland. He publicly protested against 
antisemitic publications in Holland and advocated the rights 
of the Jews in Romania. 


{Henriette Boas / Bart Wallet (24 ed.)] 


°GOUGENOT DES MOUSSEAUX, HENRI (1805-1876), 
French antisemitic writer. A Catholic aristocrat who called 
himself “a soldier of Christ,” Gougenot des Mousseaux was ob- 
sessed with demons and Jews. He is chiefly known for Le Juif, 
le judaisme et la judaisation des peuples chrétiens (1869). Pub- 
lished on the eve of the first Vatican council with the blessing 
of Pope *Pius 1x, it was influential in Conservative circles in 
France before *Drumont’s France Juive. The theme of the book 
is an alleged Jewish conspiracy to destroy Christianity and rule 
the world by means of 18'*-century Liberalism and *Freema- 
sonry. Translations appeared in 1876 in Austria and Romania, 
and a second edition was published in France in 1886. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.F. Byrnes, Anti-semitism in Modern France, 
1 (1950), passim; L. Poliakov, Histoire de lantisémitisme, 3 (1968), 
348. 


GOULD, ELLIOTT (1938- ), U.S. actor. Born Elliott Gold- 
stein in Brooklyn, New York, Gould was educated at the Pro- 
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fessional Children’s School and Columbia University and 
made his Broadway debut with Rumple at the Alvin Theater 
in 1957. Other Broadway performances include Say, Darling; 
Irma La Douce; and I Can Get It for You Wholesale (where 
he performed opposite Barbra *Streisand, whom he married 
in 1963). The 6'3” curly-headed actor began his film career 
in 1964 with The Confession, but is best remembered for Bob 
and Carol and Ted and Alice, for which he received an Acad- 
emy Award nomination. His memorable role as Trapper John 
in M*A*S*H made him a counterculture icon, as did appear- 
ances in such films as Getting Straight, Move, and Little Mur- 
ders. He appeared in Ingmar Bergmans first English-language 
film The Touch, Robert Altman’s The Long Goodbye, Califor- 
nia Split, and Nashville, and Richard Attenborough’s A Bridge 
Too Far. He is most recently remembered for his role as Jewish 
casino owner Reuben Tishkoff in Ocean's Eleven and Ocean's 
Twelve. His television series work includes ER, Sessions, Get- 
ting Personal, and the 1997 Stephen King mini-series The Shin- 
ing. He also made appearances on L.A. Law, Friends, Cybill, 
‘The Simpsons, and Alef-Bet Blast-Off Gould divorced Barbra 
Streisand in 1971. They had one child together, actor Jason 


Emanuel Gould. 
[Adam Wills (2"4 ed.)] 


GOULD, MILTON S. (1909-1999), U.S. lawyer. Born in New 
York City, Gould graduated from Cornell University with a 
B.A. in 1930 and a law degree in 1933. He began practicing law 
at White & Case in the 1930s, a period in which predominantly 
Protestant firms tended to exclude Jewish lawyers. When 
Gould discovered that he would not be allowed to be in con- 
tact with clients but would be assigned only research duties, 
he quit that firm and joined the Jewish law firm Kaufman, 
Weitzner & Celler, with which he remained in private prac- 
tice for many years. 

In the 1930s he was legislative adviser to the Commis- 
sioner of Immigration and Naturalization and to the Assis- 
tant Attorney General in charge of the criminal division. 
From 1935 to 1937 he served under Federal Judge Samuel H. 
Kaufman as special attorney and special assistant in the U.S. 
Department of Justice. 

In his private practice he specialized in corporate litiga- 
tion arising under the Securities Exchange Act of 1934, the 
Investment Company Act of 1940, and the Public Utilities 
Holding Company Act. He was also active in litigation for 
utility companies. 

In 1964 Gould's firm Gallop, Climenko & Gould merged 
with a Catholic firm run by William Shea, for whom New York 
City’s baseball stadium was later named. Shea and Gould ran 
the firm together for 20 years, making a point of maintain- 
ing a balanced number of Christian and Jewish lawyers. From 
1994 on, Gould was a partner at the law firm LeBoeuf, Lamb, 
Greene, & MacRae. 

Gould also participated in the prosecution and defense 
of criminal cases in the federal courts. He especially attracted 
public notice internationally for his representation of Gen. 
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Ariel Sharon, who sued Time, Inc., for libel, arising out of 
the Israeli action in Lebanon in the early 1980s, in which 
the jury’s finding was that Sharon had in fact been libeled, 
although no monetary damages were awarded. A powerful 
litigator, Gould represented many other high-profile clients, 
such as Donald Trump, Aristotle Onassis, Aldo Gucci, Abe 
Beame, David Dinkins, Leona Helmsley, and George Stein- 
brenner. 

Gould served as an adjunct professor at Cornell Law 
School and at New York Law School, and lectured at the law 
school of the Hebrew University. He was active for the United 
Jewish Appeal. He was the author of two books: The Witness 
Who Spoke with God and Other Tales from the Courthouse 
(1979); and A Cast of Hawks (1985). 

[Milton Ridvas Konvitz / Ruth Beloff (2"¢ ed.)] 


GOULD, MORTON (1913-1996), composer, conductor, pia- 
nist. Born in Richmond Hill, New York, Gould was a preco- 
cious pianist and composer. He entered the Institute of Mu- 
sical Art in New York at the age of eight. Later, he studied at 
New York University. By the time he was 18, his 3 Conserva- 
tive Sketches (1932) had been published by G. Schirmer. He 
worked as a pianist, arranger, composer, and conductor with 
various radio orchestras and at Radio City Music Hall in New 
York. He composed for television shows, including the educa- 
tional World of Music series, the World War 1 and Holocaust 
broadcasts. Later he appeared as guest conductor with many of 
the major U.S. orchestras. In his compositions, Gould moved 
freely between the domains of light and serious music, often 
using American folk and popular idioms, and in many works 
adapting jazz resources to classical forms. In 1933 Stokowski 
and the Philadelphia Orchestra performed the premiere of 
his Chorale and Fugue in Jazz. Gould wrote for films (such as 
Delightfully Dangerous in 1945), stage, and ballet, and com- 
posed major works for concert bands (including two sym- 
phonies and orchestral works which he transcribed for band). 
His music is an important part of the American band reper- 
tory. In 1994 he received a Kennedy Center Honor for his 
contributions to American culture. His final orchestral work, 
Stringmusic, written for the farewell of Rostropovich from the 
National so, won the Pulitzer Prize. Among his well-known 
pieces are: Three American Symphonettes, for orchestra (1933, 
1935, 1937; the Pavane from the second symphonette became 
a popular light concert piece); Spirituals, for orchestra (1941, 
also frequently perfomed); Chorale and Fugue in Jazz, for two 
pianos and orchestra (1936); Latin American Symphonette, for 
orchestra (1941), Of Time and the River, for unaccompanied 
chorus (1946); Concerto for Tap Dancer and Orchestra (1952); 
Viola Concerto (1944). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online; L. Evans: Morton Gould: his 
Life and Music, diss., Columbia U. Teachers College (1978). 


[Israela Stein (24 ed.)] 


GOULD, SAMUEL BROOKNER (1910-1997), U.S. educa- 
tor and university administrator. Born in Shelton, Connecti- 
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cut, Gould studied at Bates College and New York, Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Harvard Universities. He received his B.A. 
from Bates and his M.A. from New York University (1936). He 
converted to Christianity during his undergraduate years. He 
taught English at William Hall High School, West Hartford, 
Connecticut (1932-38). During World War 11, he was a lieu- 
tenant commander in the U.S. Navy Pacific Theater, earning 
several medals for his service. He was head of the department 
of speech of the Brookline (Massachusetts) school system 
(1938-47). From 1947 to 1953, he served at Boston Univer- 
sity, first as professor of radio and speech and director of the 
division of radio, speech, and theater, and then as assistant 
to the president. At Bu he helped design the School of Pub- 
lic Relations and Communications and started Boston’s first 
FM radio station as well as a Tv studio and theater. Gould’s 
major contribution to education was in college and univer- 
sity administration as president of Antioch College (1954-58) 
and chancellor of the University of California, Santa Barbara 
(1959-62). He also served as chancellor of the multi-campus 
State University of New York (1964-70), bringing the dispa- 
rate SUNY campuses into one unified institution. As president 
of the Educational Broadcasting Corporation (1962-64), he 
took a leading role in raising the standards of American edu- 
cational radio and television. 

In 1970, Gould retired from suNy and became chancel- 
lor emeritus. He served briefly as a director at McKinsey and 
Company. From 1971 to 1974, he was chairman of the Carnegie 
Commission on Non-Traditional Study, which attempted to 
modify and set new goals for education. During the 1970s, he 
worked periodically with the Venezuelan Ministry of Educa- 
tion in developing that country’s university system, and in 1977 
he accompanied his close friend Vice President Rockefeller on 
his tour of Latin America. 

After he retired to Florida in 1974, Gould served for 10 
years on the board of the University of Florida New College, 
helping draw up a master plan for higher education in the 
state. From 1976 to 1977, he served as interim chancellor for 
higher education for the State of Connecticut. He also served 
as a trustee of the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Associa- 
tion, and on the Commission for Post-Secondary Educational 
Planning in Florida. 

Gould wrote Knowledge Is Not Enough (1959), Today’s 
Academic Condition (1970), and Diversity by Design (1973). He 
edited Explorations in Non-Traditional Study (1972). 


[William W. Brickman / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


GOULD, STEPHEN JAY (1941-2002), U.S. paleontologist 
and author. Born in New York City, Gould was educated at 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio (A.B., 1963), and Co- 
lumbia University (Ph.D., 1967). After a year of teaching geol- 
ogy at Antioch, Gould accepted an appointment at Harvard 
in 1967, where he remained for the rest of his life. At his death 
Gould was the Alexander Agassiz Professor of Zoology, with 
a concurrent appointment in the Department of the History 
of Science. 
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Gould was a leading evolutionary biologist who devel- 
oped (with Niles Eldredge) a theory of evolutionary develop- 
ment called “punctuated equilibrium,’ which states that spe- 
cies do not evolve at a steady, even rate, but in sudden bursts 
over relatively short (in evolutionary time) periods during spe- 
ciation, after which they remain stable in form - that is, in a 
state of “equilibrium” - until they become extinct. While this 
theory has not been wholly accepted, much of it has, and was 
in the 1970s a fruitful focus of ongoing scientific debate. 

Gould became widely known, however, less for his aca- 
demic work than for his prolific writing for a popular audi- 
ence. As a columnist for Natural History magazine for 24 years 
and the author of many books (including several bestsellers), 
he was an eloquent popularizer of scientific discourse, educat- 
ing the public about biology, geology, and evolution as well as 
issues such as scientific racism and the social context of sci- 
ence generally. He was a tireless advocate for good science 
and education and testified in a number of public hearings re- 
garding the teaching of evolution in public schools. Probably 
his best-known work for a general audience is the classic The 
Mismeasure of Man (1981; revised edition 1996), an account of 
the fraudulent science and racist assumptions that lay at the 
origins of 1Q testing. This instructive and realistic examina- 
tion of how science is shaped by social values was a forceful 
intervention in an ongoing cultural and political debate in 
the 1980s that earned him the enmity of many on the political 
right. Gould’s other works for general readers include collec- 
tions of essays: Ever Since Darwin (1977), The Panda’s Thumb 
(1980), Hen’s Teeth and Horse's Toes (1983), The Flamingo’s Smile 
(1985), An Urchin in the Storm (1987), Bully for Brontosaurus 
(1991); and The Lying Stones of Marrakech (2000); and books 
such as Time's Arrow, Time's Cycle (1987), and Wonderful Life: 
The Burgess Shale and the Nature of History (1989). His aca- 
demic works, beside journal articles, include Ontogeny and 
Philogeny (1977) and his final, comprehensive statement of 
his understanding of evolution, published the year he died, 
The Structure of Evolutionary Theory (2002). 


[Drew Silver (24 ed.)] 


GOURD (Heb. ny; pl. oy), a plant. It occurs in the Bible 
only in the form of a place-name Dilan, a town in the inheri- 
tance of Judah (Josh. 15:38), but it is frequently mentioned in 
talmudic literature. In modern Hebrew the word is applied to 
the gourd of the genus Cucurbita, now grown extensively in 
Israel, but since this genus originates in America the word un- 
doubtedly designated some other plant in ancient times. From 
its many descriptions in talmudic literature, the reference is 
clearly to the calabash gourd (Lagenaria vulgaris), then a most 
important crop in Erez Israel. Its large fruit, usually shaped 
like a broad-bellied bottle, was used as a vegetable when soft 
and when hard its shell was used as a container for liquid and 
food (Kil. 7:1). Vessels made from the fruit have been found 
in ancient Egyptian graves. Talmudic literature has many de- 
scriptions of the gourd. Its extremely smooth skin gave rise 
to the expression “he shaves himself as smooth as a gourd” 
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(Sot. 16a). Various dishes were prepared from the soft fruit 
(Shev. 2:10), but its dried seeds are not fit for eating (TJ, Shev. 
2:10, 34a). The plant has leaves which are very large and hard, 
and which could be written on in an emergency (Tosef., Git. 
2:3); it has tendrils by which it climbs any support (TJ, Er. 1:1, 
18b). Various strains of the gourd were grown, among which 
the Mishnah mentions the Syrian, Egyptian, Remuzian, and 
Greek gourds (Kil. 1:5; Ned. 51a). Of these the last strain was 
the most important and so vigorous that one plant could cover 
an entire field (Kil. 3:7). Also used in the Talmud to designate 
the gourd, kara, apparently an Aramaic word, is included 
among the food eaten on the New Year (Ker. 6a). (For the cor- 
rect meaning of kikayon in Jonah 4:6 et al. (Av, Jps “gourd”) 
see *castor plant.) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 1 (1928), 542-8; J. Feliks, Kilei 


Zeraim ve-Harkavah (1967), 66-71. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


GOURI, HAIM (1923- ), Hebrew poet and novelist. Born 
in Tel Aviv, Gouri served in the *Palmah from 1942 to 1947. 
He was sent on various missions by the Haganah to the dis- 
placed persons (pp) camps in Europe after World War 11 and 
was an Officer in the Israeli forces during the War of Inde- 
pendence. From 1954, he wrote a weekly column in the daily 
La-Merhav. 

His first poems were light verses which appeared in vari- 
ous publications of the Palmah, and in 1943 he began to pub- 
lish in literary magazines. Pirhei Esh (“Flowers of Fire,’ 1949) 
was his first collection of poems. He published further vol- 
umes of poetry, as well as works of reportage, and a novel. He 
also translated French poetry and drama into Hebrew. 

His early poetry, influenced by Natan Alterman, portrays 
a young boy’s reactions to the newly discovered wonders of 
the world. Depicting mostly concrete situations where God, 
death, and time become tangible realities, most of these poems 
are void of abstractions. In Pirhei Esh and Ad Alot ha-Shahar 
(“Till Dawn Breaks,’ 1950), the young maturing boy, in his first 
encounter with the adult world, assimilates the collective expe- 
riences of the Palmah fighters, confronted by war and death, 
into an intimate personal experience. Shirei Hotam (1954) is 
marked by the poet’s attempt to cling to the memory of distant 
experiences; he wishes to relive them, but, at the same time, 
emphasizes the gap existing between the original experience 
and life as now lived by his generation. His poetry became 
more cerebral; the early concrete grasp of reality was replaced 
by abstract expressions and conceptualizations. 

Shoshannat ha-Ruhot (“The Wind Rose,’ 1960) portrays 
Gouri’s poignant awareness of the sharp contrast between his 
lost world, alive only in memories - recalled through sym- 
bols and emotions which are rooted in the poet’s strong ties 
to his homeland, in a collective responsibility, and in the de- 
mands of the times made on the individual - and the present 
in which the poet sees his homeland as an alien land. He is 
torn between two extremes: the desire to escape his past, to 
live anonymously in an “alien” land and cast off his heavy bur- 
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dens; and his regret at his own alienation and isolation. The 
past, from which the poet finds no escape, is also revealed in 
the clear relation between these later poems and Gouri’s early 
work. The early language patterns, imparting a new mean- 
ing, recur; these combine with the poet's longing to convert 
every visual phenomenon and inner mood into a lofty aes- 
thetic experience. 

Gouri’s novel Iskat ha-Shokolad (1965; The Chocolate 
Deal, 1968) presents the Holocaust through the experience of 
its two heroes, whose physical survival and well-being belie 
their psychological deformity. The author, using allusive dia- 
logue, interior monologue, and symbolic references, creates a 
mood where the dividing line between the real and the imag- 
ined, the believable and the unbelievable, becomes blurred, 
the whole melting into a painful reality. Another work, Mul 
Ta ha-Zekhukhit (1962; French La cage de verre, 1964), is a 
chronicle of the Eichmann trial in Jerusalem. 

Two major books published after the Six-Day War were 
Dappim Yerushalmiyyim (“Jerusalem Pages,’ 1968), a mis- 
cellany, and Tenuah le-Magga (“Seek and Destroy,’ 1968), a 
collection of poems. The most important work in Dappim 
Yerushalmiyyim is a diary in which the author records his ex- 
periences as company commander of the Jerusalem brigade 
faced with the taking of Ammunition Hill, one of the strongest 
fortifications of Jerusalem. The work also includes feuilletons 
and sketches written before the war. The mood is strongly na- 
tionalistic. Tenuah le-Magga is a variation of the earlier theme, 
but the anguish of nostalgia for the past is relieved by a new 
element: personal youthful memories now search out the na- 
tional collective reservoir on which the poet draws through 
his knowledge of the Bible. For the first time, biblical figures 
such as Joseph and his brothers Samson, Absalom, and Amos 
appear in his poetry, drawn intimately, as if they had risen out 
of the poet’s childhood world. The experience in Tenuah le- 
Magga, reminiscent of Pirhei Esh, is the poet's rediscovery, at a 
higher level, of his identification with the collective experience 
of his nation, meeting it for the first time on the ancient battle- 
fields in the Bible. Gouri was awarded the Bialik Prize (1974) 
and the Israel Prize (1988) for literature. Other books of poems 
include Marot Gehazi (1973), Ad Kav Nesher (1980), Milim be- 
Dami Holeh Ahavah (1996; translated into English as Words in 
My Lovesick Blood, 1996). His later prose works include Sefer 
ha-Meshugah (1971), Mi Makkir et Yosef G. - (1980), and Ha- 
Hakirah (1981). Gouri has written and produced two movies 
related to Holocaust themes, The Eighty-first Blow (1974), on 
the Warsaw ghetto uprising, and The Last Sea (1978), on ille- 
gal immigration to Palestine. His poems, Ha-Shirim, appeared 
in two volumes in 1998. Later poems appeared as Meuharim 
(2002). Poems by Gouri have been translated into a number 
of languages and are included, for instance, in T. Carmi (ed.), 
The Penguin Book of Hebrew Verse (1981) as well as in The Mod- 
ern Hebrew Poem Itself (2003). A list of English translations of 
his work appears in Goell, Bibliography, 826-48. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Huss, in: Gazit, 11 (1949), 63-5; S. Halkin, 
in: Behinot be-Vikkoret ha-Sifrut..., 1 (1952), 6-25; M. Brinker, in: 
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Massa, 4 (1954); H. Bar-Yosef, in: Eked, 1 (1960/61), 136-8; G. Katznel- 
son, in: Moznayim, 12 (1961), 277-81; G. Yardeni, Tet Zayin Sihot im 
Soferim (1961), 167-81; A. Ukhmani, Kolot Adam (1967), 137-52. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Kramer, “Ha-Meshorer ki-Nearo shel Navi; in: 
Moznayim, 39 (1975); 393-99; Y. Orian, in: Yedioth Aharonoth (Mar. 
13, 1981); M. Wilf, in: Al ha-Mishmar (May 15, 1981); W.J. Urbrock, 
“Sisera’s Mother in Judges 5 and H. Gouri’s ‘Immo,” in: Hebrew An- 
nual Review, 11 (1987), 423-34; Z. Shamir, “Dor ha-Maavak le-Azma’ut 
u-Meshorero H. Gouri; in: Iton 77, 100 (1988) 120-24; W,J. Urbrock, 
“Guarding the Walls in Psalm 48 and H. Gouri’s ‘Nidmeh li;” in: He- 
brew Annual Review, 13 (1991), 107-17; H. Shaham, Hedim shel Niggun: 
Shirat Dor ha-Palmah be-Zikatah le-Shirat Alterman (1997); R. Weis- 
brod, “H.G. Shoshanat ha-Ruhot; in: Mehkarei Yerushalayim be-Sifrut 
Ivrit,16 (1997), 157-82; R. Shoham, “From the Naive to the Nostalgic 
in the Poetry of H. Gouri, in: Prooftexts, 18/1 (1998), 19-43; R. Sho- 
ham, “H. Gouri and “The Jewish People Who Have Been Seriously 
Injured,” in: ays Review, 24/1 (1999), 73-100; A. Hirschfeld, “Al Shir 
shel H. Gouri; in: Meshiv ha-Ruah, 9 (2001), 34-37. 


[Matti Megged] 


GOVERNMENT, PRAYER FOR THE, the prayer for the 
welfare of the government that forms part of the synagogue 
ritual on Sabbath mornings and on the festivals. Its inclusion 
in the service is based on the Mishnah: “R. Hanina, Segan ha- 
Kohanim said: Pray for the welfare of the government; since 
but for fear thereof, men would swallow each other alive” 
(Avot 3:2). The idea is found as early as Jeremiah; the prophet 
counseled the Jews who were taken into the Babylonian cap- 
tivity: “Seek the peace of the city whither I [i-e., the Lord] have 
caused you to be carried away captive, and pray unto the Lord 
for it; for in the peace thereof shall ye have peace” (Jer. 29:7). 

The prayer for the welfare of the ruling powers of the state 
(king, government, etc.) and petitions for the welfare of the 
congregation, belong to the morning service and are recited 
before the Scrolls of the Law are returned to the Ark. The Se- 
phardim recite it on the Day of Atonement after Kol Nidrei. 
The traditional version of the prayer starts: “May He Who 
dispenseth salvation unto kings and dominion unto princes, 
Whose kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, Who delivereth 
His servant David from the destructive sword... [etc.]... may 
He bless, preserve, guard, assist, exalt, and highly aggrandize 
our Sovereign...; the titles following. 

In non-monarchic countries the prayer is recited for the 
welfare of the head of the state (the president) and the gov- 
ernment. In modern times the prayer is recited in most syn- 
agogues in the vernacular. The wording has frequently been 
modified in accordance with the circumstances. 

In Israel a new version of this prayer was formulated 
and approved by the Chief Rabbinate after the establishment 
of the state in 1948; it also includes a prayer for the welfare of 
all Jews in the Diaspora. The prayer is also recited in the U.S. 
at public services on special occasions such as Thanksgiving 
Day, July 4, and Armistice Day. 

For samples of prayers for the government in the differ- 
ent rituals, see P. Birnbaum (ed.), Daily Prayer Book (1949), 
379 (Orthodox); Hertz, Prayer, 506-7 (Orthodox); Rabbini- 
cal Assembly of America and United Synagogue of America, 
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Sabbath and Festival Prayerbook (1946), 130 (Conservative); 
Union Prayerbook, 1 (1946), 148 (Reform). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abrahams, Companion, clx-clix. 


GOZAN (Heb. 71a; Akk. Guzana), an Aramaean city on the 
western shores of the Habor River, a tributary of the Euphra- 
tes. The site of Gozan, now Tell Halaf, was first excavated and 
explored by M. von Oppenheim (1911-19; 1929). Although 
Tell Halaf - from which is derived the name of the “Halaf Pe- 
riod,’ a period in the development of northeastern Mesopo- 
tamian polychrome pottery — is in itself a key site in the his- 
tory of civilization, its chief historical importance lies in the 
fact that it was the site of Gozan, the capital city of the Ara- 
maean kingdom of Bit Bahiani (see *Aram) which was estab- 
lished between the 11" and 10% centuries B.c.£. The remains 
of the administrative and cultic center of Gozan disclosed by 
the excavations at Tell Halaf are of great importance for the 
understanding of the development of the mixed Hittite-Hur- 
rian-Mesopotamian peripheric architecture, art, religion, and 
changing way of life in the first millennium B.c.£. On one 
of the orthostats there is the first depiction of an Aramaean 
camel rider. Bit Bahiani and Gozan are first mentioned in the 
annals of Adad Nirari 11, king of Assyria. It is recorded that in 
his seventh campaign, around 894 B.c.E., he gained the sub- 
mission of Abisalamu (Heb. Absalom) son of the House/Tribe 
Bahiani. Although there is further evidence of this submis- 
sion in the Assyrian annals, further archaeological evidence 
seems to indicate that there was a short independent period 
in the history of Bit Bahiani and its capital Gozan. The cen- 
tral figure during this period was (according to this Aramean 
inscription) Kappara, son of Hadijanu (from a new dynasty). 
It was he who erected the monumental architecture of Go- 
zan during the latter part of the second half of the ninth cen- 
tury B.c.E. which was a period of severe crisis in Assyria, 
especially between the end of the reign of Shalmaneser 111 
and that of Shamshi Adad v (between 827-810). This period 
of independence ended in 808 B.c.£. when according to the 
Eponym Canon (Cb-1) Gozan was reconquered by Sammu- 
ramat (classical Semiramis), the queen mother, and her son 
Adad-Nirari 111. By 793 B.c.E. Gozan was already an organized 
Assyrian province. According to 11 Kings 17:6 inhabitants of 
Israel and Samaria were deported to the area along the “Ha- 
bor River of Gozan.” Assyrian documents discovered in Gozan 
and in other administrative centers contain information on 
the life of the inhabitants and deportees. Among these docu- 
ments is a letter from Habbishu of Samaria to the king (Wa- 
terman, no. 6331) which deals with various local affairs, men- 
tioning several Hebrew-sounding names, such as Ni-ri-ia-u 
(Heb. Neriah), the rab nikdsi, overseer of income (nekhasim) 
and Pa-al-ti-ia-u (Heb. Paltiah), and also a woman, all “ser- 
vants” to the local governor. Another document (Waterman 
no. 167) speaks of moving inhabitants from Gozan, perhaps to 
Dar-Sharrukin, the new capital of Sargon 11, king of Assyria, 
according to his policy of population mixing. The sender re- 
ports that some people mentioned in his list are missing, for 
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example, Huli the gardener with his family of five. Finally, a 
deed of slave sale discovered in Gozan (in AFO, supplement 
6, no. 111) contains many other Hebrew names, such as Da-a- 
na-a (Heb. Dinah); Isi‘a (Heb. Hosea), Milkirame (Heb. Mal- 
chiram), Yasimél (Heb. Ishmael?); but one of the witnesses is 
Rimanni-Ishtar, an Assyrian. The documents date from the 
late eighth and seventh centuries. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Forrer, Die Provinzeinteilung des assyri- 
schen Reiches (1920), index; L. Waterman, The Royal Correspondence 
of the Assyrian Empire (1930); E. Unger, in: Reallexikon der Assyriolo- 
gie (1938), 37; J. Friedrich et al., Die Inschriften von Tell Halaf (1940); 
M. von Oppenheim, Tell Halaf, 2 vols. (1943-50); O. Callaghan, Aram 
Naharaim (1948); B. Maisler, in: BIES, 15 (1949/50), 83-85; A. Malamat, 
ibid., 99-102; idem, Ha-Aramim be-Aram Naharayim (1952), 47ff.; H. 
Frankfort, The Art and Architecture of the Ancient Orient (1954), 172ff., 
passim; D.D. Luckenbill, Ancient Records (1968), index. 


[Pinhas Artzi] 


GOZHANSKY, SAMUEL (pseudonyms: Ha-Moreh, “Lanu,” 
1867-1943) Bundist, born in Novovola, Belorussia. The son of 
a wagoner, Gozhansky graduated from the Teachers’ Semi- 
nary in Vilna in 1888. He became a socialist and from 1891 to 
1895 led the Jewish Social Democrats in Vilna, the pioneers 
of the *Bund. As almost their only writer in Yiddish, Gozhan- 
sky composed most of the explanatory pamphlets directed to 
the workers. The most important, the “Letter to Agitators” 
(1893-94; preserved in typescript in Russian, retranslated into 
Yiddish, 1939, and into Hebrew, 1967), primarily sets out the 
fundamentals of the ideology of the Jewish workers’ move- 
ment. According to this, Jewish workers would obtain their 
social and political rights if they constituted “a recognizable 
force” of their own which would conduct “the national po- 
litical struggle” for obtaining civil rights for all the Jews. The 
Jewish workers would join up with the general workers’ move- 
ment as an independent body. Gozhansky was arrested for 
revolutionary activity in Bialystok in 1896 and exiled to Si- 
beria. He returned in 1902. Subsequently he was active in the 
Bund in Warsaw, Vilna, and other places, standing as Bundist 
candidate in the elections for the second Duma, and contrib- 
uting to the Bundist paper Folkstseitung during this period 
he was imprisoned several times. He was a member of the 
foreign committee of the Bund and as its delegate served as 
secretary of the Congress of the Russian Social Democratic 
Workers’ Party in London in 1907. He wrote the pamphlets 
Zionism and The Jewish Proletariat. During World War 1 Go- 
zhansky lived in Tula. After the 1917 Revolution he edited the 
Bund organ Dos Profesionele Lebn in Petrograd (Leningrad). 
He joined the Communist Party in 1919 but was not active in 
the *Yevsektsiya (Jewish section). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Revolyutsionnoye dvizheniye sredi yevreyev 
(1930), index; LNYL, 3 (1958), 7-8; M. Mishkinsky, in: Zion, 31 (1966), 


89-101. 
[Moshe Mishkinsky] 


GOZLAN, ELIE (1876-1964), Algerian pedagogue and jour- 
nalist. Gozlan took part in the First Zionist Congress in Basle 
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GRABSKI, STANISLAW 


in 1897, was the secretary-general of the Algiers Jewish Consis- 
tory, and was one of the founders of the Algiers branch of the 
World Jewish Congress. He established and edited the Bulletin 
de la Fédération des Sociétés Juives d’Algérie (1936-47), which 
he courageously published during the Vichy regime. With the 
collaboration of outstanding Catholic and Muslim personali- 
ties, he helped found the Union des Croyants Monothéistes 
in Algiers. The Union was temporarily effective in establish- 
ing harmonious relations among all elements of the Algerian 
population. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Elmaleh, in: Mahberet, no. 15 (May 1961), 


261-6 (French supplement). 
[Robert Attal] 


°GRABSKI, STANISLAW (1871-1949), Polish statesman and 
economist; he was the most prominent ideologist of the *En- 
decja (ND) Party and its leader for many years. Grabski held 
office as minister of education in 1923. In 1925-26, before the 
May Revolution, he played a prominent role in the conclusion 
of an agreement (ugoda) between the Jewish Parliamentary 
Club and the Polish government headed by his brother Wla- 
dyslaw. In 1926, he became alienated from Endecja because 
of his opposition to Fascist circles. Grabski was inconsistent 
in his political opinions during World War 11 in the govern- 
ment-in-exile in London, and in 1946 he returned to Warsaw, 
having reconciled himself with the new regime. 

WLADYSLAW GRABSKI (1874-1938) was Stanislaw’s 
brother. Before World War 1 he was a National Democrat 
(Endecja) deputy in the Russian *Duma. In independent Po- 
land after the war, where he was a deputy of the Sejm (par- 
liament), he left the party and took an independent position, 
serving as minister of finance in several governments. When 
the Red Army invaded Poland in 1920, Grabski became prime 
minister for a short while, and again headed the government 
from 1923 to 1925. The financial policy and taxation system 
introduced by Grabski became a severe financial burden to 
Jewish merchants and shopkeepers. The resulting crisis in the 
economic life of Polish Jewry served as an impetus to emigra- 
tion on the “Fourth Aliyah” to Palestine of 1924-26, which be- 
came known as the “Grabski aliyah”” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Polski Slownik Biograficzny, 8 (1959-60), 
519-28. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Rudnicki, Zydzi w Parlamencie 11 
Rzeczypospolitej (2004), index; A. Ajnenkiel, Od “Rzadow Ludowych” 
do Przewrotu majowego 1918-1926 (1964), index; S. Netzer, “Medini'ut 
ha-Nezigut ha-Yehudit (ha-’Kolo’) be-Parlament ha-Polani be-1924,” in: 
Galed, 12 (1991); idem, “Ha-Antishemi'ut ha-Kalkalit be-Polin bi-She- 
not ha-20 u-Maavaka shel ha-Nezigut ha-Yehudit be-Beit ha-Nivharim 
Negdo,” in: Galed, x1v; P. Korzec, “Heskem Memshelet W. Grabski im 
ha-Nezigut ha-Parlamentarit ha-Yehudit,’ in: Galed, 1, 175-210. 


[Moshe Landau] 


GRACE AFTER MEALS (Heb. Ji7723 23, Birkat ha-Mazon), 
a central feature of the liturgical service in the Jewish home. 
It is considered to be a biblical ordinance, inferred from the 
verse “Thou shalt eat and be satisfied and bless the Lord thy 
God for the good land which He has given thee” (Deut. 8:10). If 
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one is in doubt whether he has recited it it should be repeated 
rather than not said at all (Tur and Sh. Ar., oH 184; Maim., 
Yad, Berakhot 2:14; cf. Ber. 21a). Grace after Meals consists of 
four blessings and is recited only after a meal at which bread 
has been eaten. If bread is not eaten, a shorter form of grace is 
recited (for versions see below). The first blessing (Birkat ha- 
Zan) praises God for providing food for all His creatures. The 
second (Birkat ha-Arez) expresses Israel’s particular gratitude 
for the “good land” God has given it, the redemption from 
Egypt, the covenant of circumcision, and the revelation of 
the Torah. The third benediction, called Boneh Yerushalayim 
and also Nehamah (consolation), asks God to have mercy on 
Israel and to restore the Temple and the Kingdom of David. It 
includes a plea that He may always sustain and support Israel. 
To these three benedictions which form the core of the Grace 
a fourth (Ha-tov ve-ha-metiv) was added after the destruction 
of *Bethar. It combines thanks for God’s goodness, with the 
prayer that He may fulfill specific desires (Ber. 48b-49b). It is 
followed by several petitions which begin with the word Ha- 
Rahaman (“May the All-Merciful...”). Originally phrased to 
suit individual desires, the supplications have now become 
standardized. The number of these petitions varies greatly in 
different rites; the general Sephardi rite has some 15, while the 
Ashkenazi has nine. 

According to the Talmud (Ber. 48b), the first benediction 
was instituted by Moses when the manna fell from heaven; 
the second by Joshua when he conquered Erez Israel; the third 
by David and Solomon; and the fourth by the rabbis of *Jab- 
neh in gratitude for the miracle that the corpses of the un- 
buried dead of Bethar did not decay, and that permission was 
ultimately granted for their burial (see: *Bar Kokhba). Finkel- 
stein, however, points out that the fourth blessing was known 
to *Eliezer b. Hyrcanus (Ber. 48b) who died before the fall 
of Bethar, and to *Yose the Galilean (Tosef., Ber. 1:9) and 
*Ishmael (TJ, Ber 7:1, 11a), who do not mention the incident. 
He, therefore, suggests that this blessing may have originated 
in the early years of the reign of *Hadrian. The Book of Jubilees 
(22:6-9) quotes the original threefold blessing, and attributes 
it to Abraham. Josephus (Wars, 11:131) testifies to the custom 
of thanksgiving after meals, and traces it back to *Simeon 
b. Shetah (also mentioned in TJ, Ber. 7:2, 1b). The Book of 
Ben Sira (Ecclus. 36:12-14, 17-19) clearly follows parts of the 
third benediction, and the Christian thanksgiving prayer in 
the Didache (a Christian work of the last decade of the first 
century) chapter 10, also bears strong resemblances to the 
Jewish formula. Among Portuguese Jews the Grace is known 
as bencdo, and among Ashkenazim by the Yiddish term ben- 
shn, a corruption of the Latin “benedictio” (by way of Old 
French). 

According to the Talmud (BB 6o0b) it is forbidden to for- 
get the destruction of the Temple even during meals, and thus 
the recitation of Grace should be preceded on weekdays by 
Psalm 137. The custom, however, is not often observed. More 
common is the practice to recite Psalm 126 on Sabbaths and 
festivals, its optimistic vision better fitting the spirit of these 
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days. The rabbis ordained that whenever three or more have 
eaten bread together, one of them must summon the others 
to say Grace with him (Ber. 7:1-5). In reply to the invitation 
“Gentlemen, let us say Grace” (in Sephardi usage “with your 
permission”), the others reply “Blessed be the name of the 
Lord henceforth and forever.” The leader repeats the state- 
ment and then continues, “With your consent (in Sephardi us- 
age “with the permission of Heaven”) let us now bless Him of 
whose food we have eaten.” The others then respond: “Blessed 
be He whose food we have eaten and through whose goodness 
we live.” This formula is known as zimmun, and according to 
the Talmud (Ber. 45b; Ar. 3a) must even be recited by three 
women who eat together. According to one opinion in the 
Mishnah, the zimmun formula becomes increasingly elabo- 
rate as the number of participants grows to ten, a hundred, a 
thousand, and ten thousand; more numerous and more sol- 
emn epithets of God are added every time (Ber. 7:3; Meg. 4:3). 
In modern times, the word Elohenu (“our God”) is inserted 
in the third line of the formula when the number of partici- 
pants is ten or more. The custom of communal grace, origi- 
nally used only when the participants numbered at least ten, 
can be traced back to the custom of *havurah (community) 
meals, held especially on the Sabbaths. The practice was wide- 
spread in the Second Temple period among the Pharisees, and 
certain sectarian groups such as the Essenes. 

Grace may be recited in any language (Sot. 7:1), but 
must be said at the table from which one has eaten (Maim. 
Yad, Berakhot, 4:1) and on which some bread should be left 
until the conclusion of the benediction (Tos. to Ber. 42a and 
Sanh. 92a). It is followed by a blessing on a cup of wine. The 
codifiers differ as to whether the cup of wine is required only 
when Grace is recited with zimmun or even when it is recited 
individually (Sh. Ar., OH 182:1). It has become customary to 
have the cup of wine only at zimmun on Sabbaths, festivals, 
and other special occasions. Various changes are made in the 
grace to suit different circumstances. On Sabbaths and festi- 
vals a special section (Rezeh and Yaaleh ve-Yavo respectively) 
is inserted in the third blessing and an additional petition 
added in the series of Ha-Rahaman; in the Ashkenazi rite 
the word Magdil (from Ps. 18:51) in the final Ha-Rahaman is 
changed to Migdol (from 11 Samuel 22:51). The change prob- 
ably originated through the confusion, by some early editors of 
the siddur, between 2”W2 “B.SH.B” (meaning “in 11 Samuel”), 
and ’2wa2 be-Shabbat (“on Sabbaths”). Special Ha-Rahaman 
petitions are also inserted on New Moons, Rosh Ha-Shanah, 
Sukkot, and the Passover seder. On Hanukkah and Purim, Al 
*ha-Nissim is said during the second blessing which is de- 
voted to thanksgiving (Shab. 24a; cf. Rashi ibid.). At a wed- 
ding banquet, the third line of the zimmun is changed to read 
“Blessed be our God in whose abode is joy, of whose food we 
have eaten and through whose goodness we live” (Ket. 8a; cf. 
Rashi ibid.), and the seven wedding benedictions are recited 
at the conclusion of Grace (Maim. Yad, Berakhot, 2:9, 5:5). At 
the house of a mourner, a special prayer is substituted for the 
end of the third benediction, a change is made in the text of 
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the fourth, and the zimmun is slightly changed (Ber. 46b; Sh. 
Ar., YD 379, OH 189:2). At the meal which follows a circumci- 
sion ceremony, the wording of the zimmun is changed to suit 
the occasion. Among the several lines which begin with Ha- 
Rahaman in the fourth blessing, a child, a guest (see Ber. 46a), 
and the master of the house may each insert passages to suit 
their particular circumstance (see Tur., OH 189). Since the es- 
tablishment of the State of Israel, some families have also in- 
serted a fourth Ha-Rahaman “May the All-Merciful bless the 
State of Israel, and all who work for her” 


Shorter Forms 

Ever since the formulation of a “complete” Birkat ha-Mazon, 
there have been shorter versions for extraordinary occasions. 
The guiding principle has been that the mitzvah of reciting 
Birkat ha-Mazon is commanded by the Torah, but the actual 
content has developed over the ages. Workmen who eat dur- 
ing working hours, therefore, may recite a shortened form, 
consisting of the first berakhah, the “blessing for the land? 
and mention of Jerusalem (Sh. Ar., oH 191:1). Children are re- 
quired to recite only small sections. In cases of extreme emer- 
gency, he who says, “Blessed be the Merciful One, the King, the 
Master of this land” has fulfilled his obligation. The siddur of 
Saadiah Gaon contains a highly abbreviated version of Birkat 
ha-Mazon. Another shortened form is found in the Magen 
Avraham commentary to the Shulhan Arukh (0 192:1). In 
general, shorter forms include the entire first berakhah, men- 
tion of the Covenant and the Torah as well as the blessing for 
the land in the second berakhah, and mention of Israel and 
the Davidic Kingdom in the third berakhah. 

In the United States, the Conservative movement has 
evolved a shortened version based on this formula, used at 
public gatherings and summer camps (the traditional long 
form is usually recited on the Sabbath). 

The Reform Prayer Book has a short version made up 
of two English paragraphs and concluding with the Hebrew 
ending of the traditional first berakhah. 

When bread is not eaten there are two other forms of 
grace (known as Berakhah Aharonah - “final benediction”) 
to be recited, depending on the nature of the food consumed. 
For food prepared from the five species of grain (wheat, barley, 
rye, oats, and spelt), wine, or the fruits of Erez Israel (grapes, 
figs, olives, pomegranates, and dates) a short summary of the 
Grace after Meals is said. This is in the form of one benedic- 
tion with insertions for the type of food eaten and for special 
occasions such as the Sabbath and festivals. This is called in 
the Talmud Berakhah Meein Shalosh — “the benediction sum- 
marizing the three” (benedictions of the regular grace). For 
any other food a short benediction (called in the Talmud Ve- 
Lo-Khelum, “Nothing,” but popularly known by its first two 
words (Bore Nefashot) is recited (Ber. 37a—b; laws codified Sh. 
Ar., OH 207-8; texts Hertz, Prayer, 984, 988). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Finkelstein, in: JQR, 19 (1928/29), 211-62; 
Abrahams, Companion, 207ff; ET, 4 (1952), 475-511; Heinemann, 
in: JJS, 13 (1962), 23-29. 
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GRACE BEFORE MEALS 


GRACE BEFORE MEALS. The rabbis required a blessing 
before partaking of food since they considered it sacrilegious 
to “enjoy of this world without a prior benediction” (Ber. 35a). 
They instituted separate blessings for the various species of 
food, of which those over bread and wine are considered the 
most important. The blessing for bread, “Who bringest forth 
bread from the earth” (Ha-mozi lehem min ha-arez; Ber. 6:1), 
is based upon Psalms 104:14, and, when recited at the start of 
a meal, exempts one from the obligation to recite most addi- 
tional blessings for the remaining courses (Sh. Ar., OH 177). 
Since this blessing is often the only one recited before a meal, 
the popular term for the grace before meals is Mozi. The bless- 
ing for wine, “Who createst the fruit of the vine (“Bore peri 
ha-gafen”; Ber. 6:1), is recited, even when the wine is drunk 
in the course of the repast and not at the beginning (Sh. Ar., 
OH 175, and see also 176). 

Although the actual formulation of the blessings before 
meals was delineated during rabbinic times, the practice it- 
self is of ancient origin. Thus in 1 Samuel 9:13 there is a refer- 
ence to the people waiting for the prophet to bless the sacri- 
fice before they would partake of its flesh. Josephus describes 
the grace before the meal recited by the *Essenes (Jos., Wars, 
2:131). The rabbis attached great importance to the proper 
recitation of these blessings, and the father of R. Simeon b. 
Zevid was praised “as being a great man and well versed in 
the benedictions” (Ber. 38a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hertz, Prayer, 984-95; Idelsohn, Liturgy, 122; 
E. Levy, Yesodot ha-Tefillah (19527), 279-81. 


GRACIAN (Hen), SHEALTIEL BEN SOLOMON (148 
century), Spanish rabbi, a contemporary of *Isaac b. Sheshet 
(Ribash), to whom he was related. Both apparently stud- 
ied under R. Nissim Gerondi. After his marriage he lived in 
Fraga and was appointed rabbi of the community of Alcala in 
c. 1369, at which time he acceded to its request to affirm under 
oath that he would never leave this position. Later he regret- 
ted his hasty oath and requested Nissim Gerondi and Isaac b. 
Sheshet to absolve him of it, but they refused, and Isaac wrote 
him that “the truth is dearer to me - since both of us must 
respect it” (Ribash, no. 370). Around 1375 Shealtiel was ap- 
pointed rabbi of Barcelona, in succession to Nissim who had 
died. R. Isaac b. Sheshet corresponded with him and men- 
tions him in his responsa frequently and he states that, “he 
was a preeminent rabbinic authority... of outstanding schol- 
arly attainments... and of foremost renown in Spain” (ibid., 
no. 365). Isaac b. Sheshet asked him to mediate in a quarrel 
which arose between his daughter and her father-in-law. He 
urged him to lend his support, writing, “and should those in 
dispute with me, my enemies and their supporters, endeavor 
to incite you against me, do not listen to them” (ibid., no. 415 
end). However, Shealtiel disagreed with the stand which had 
been taken by Isaac b. Sheshet, and the outcome of the mat- 
ter is unknown. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Urkunden, 1 (1929), 499f., 543, 
705; A.M. Hershman, Rabbi Isaac ben Sheshet Perfet and His 
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Times (1943), 24n. 40, 66f., 87, 181f., 233, 242; Neubauer, Cat, no. 
2218/4C¢. 
[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


GRADE, CHAIM (1910-1982), Yiddish poet and novelist. 
Born in Vilna, Grade became that city’s most articulate literary 
interpreter. After his father’s early death, his mother ran a mar- 
ket stall in order to provide him a traditional education; he at- 
tended several yeshivot, including seven years under the famed 
scholar-rabbi, the Hazon Ish, becoming attracted to the *Mu- 
sar movement. He made his literary debut in Dos Vort (1932), 
became a member of Yung Vilne (1934), and soon was one 
of its staunchest pillars. The group sought both to synthesize 
secular Yiddish culture with new currents in world literature, 
and to bring the impoverished Jewish home into contact with 
the progressive forces of contemporary society. Grade’s poems 
appeared in leading Yiddish periodicals in Europe and the U.S. 
His first book, Yo (“Yes,” 1936), was acclaimed by critics for 
its stylistic elegance and its affirmation of faith in a synthesis 
of traditional and modern currents. His long poem “Ezekiel” 
demonstrated his understanding of the tragic nature of hu- 
man and especially Jewish existence. Extremely important in 
his early period was Geveyn fun Doyres (“Weeping of the Gen- 
erations,’ 1936), which treats the issues of Jewish identity and 
national history. His long poem “Musernikes” (“Musarists,” 
1939), describes the spiritual struggles of yeshivah students 
torn between the Musar traditions and worldly temptations. 
During World War 11, Grade found refuge in Russia and con- 
tinued to write, his next collection of poems, Has (“Hate,” 
1943), appearing in Moscow and following Soviet directives. 
After the war he dedicated a series of poems, “Mit Dayn Guf 
af mayne Hent” (“With Your Body in My Hands’) to his wife 
who perished in the Holocaust. In his volumes Doyres (“Gen- 
erations,” 1945), Pleytim (“Refugees,” 1947), and Shayn fun 
Farloshene Shtern (“Light of Extinguished Stars,” 1950), he 
mourned the victims of the Holocaust and describes the sur- 
vivors. With this attempt at confronting the national Jewish 
tragedy, Grade became in a sense the national Jewish poet, as 
Bialik had been in his day. 

Grade’s return to Vilna in 1946 was traumatic, as de- 
scribed in “Af di Khurbes” (“On Ruins, 1947), and he left for 
Poland but after the Kielce pogrom (July 1946) moved on to 
Paris, where he helped to revivify Yiddish cultural life among 
the surviving Jews, leading the Yiddish literary club. A collec- 
tion of his poems from the years 1936 to 1939, Farvoksene Vegn 
(“Overgrown Paths,” 1947) appeared. In 1948, he was sent to 
the U.S. as a delegate to the Jewish Culture Congress, settled 
in New York, and began his contributions to the (Tog-) Morgn 
Zhurnal, Tsukunft, Yidisher Kemfer, and Di Goldene Keyt. In 
1950, he received a prize from the World Congress of Jewish 
Culture for Der Mames Tsavoe (“My Mother’s Will,” 1949), 
which includes some of the most outstanding lyrics in Yid- 
dish, permeated with love and respect for his mother, who 
perished during the Holocaust. The dramatic dialogue “Mayn 
Krig mit Hersh Reseyner” (1951; Eng. trans. “My Quarrel with 
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Hersh Rasseyner”; Commentary, 1954; also in: I. Howe and E. 
Greenberg, A Treasury of Yiddish Stories (1954, 19897), 624-51) 
played an important role in Grade’s artistic development. His 
mother is the central figure of his three-part Der Mames Sha- 
bosim (1955; Eng. trans. “My Mother’s Sabbath Days,” 1986), 
which describes his orphaned childhood in Vilna, his life as a 
refugee in Russia, and his return to postwar Vilna, decimated 
of its Jews and its Jewish institutions. Prewar Jewish Vilna 
comes to life in the collection Der Shulhoyf (“The Courtyard 
of the Synagogue,” 1958), displaying some of the finest prose 
of the post-classical generation and including Der Brunem 
(Eng. trans. The Well, 1967). His novel, Di Agune (“The Aban- 
doned Wife,’ 1961; Heb. trans. 1962; Eng. trans. 1974), depicts 
all segments of Jewish Vilna between the wars. Der Mentsh fun 
Fayer (“The Man of Fire,” 1962) includes his poems on Israel 
and his elegy on martyred Soviet Yiddish writers. Two further 
volumes of poetry appeared: Oyf Mayn Veg tsu Dir (“On My 
Way to You,’ 1969) and Parmetene Erd (“Parchment Earth,’ 
1968, with Heb. transl.). His poems in English translation ap- 
peared in J. Leftwich, The Golden Peacock (1961) and R. Whit- 
man, Anthology of Modern Yiddish Poetry (1966). 

Grade was one of the rare interpreters of yeshivah life 
in modern Yiddish literature, recreating the daily life of the 
yeshivah student with photographic accuracy, objectivity, and 
affection, and illustrating it with such scenes as rabbis discuss- 
ing talmudic law, as in the novel Tsemakh Atlas (2 vols. 1967-8; 
Eng. trans. The Yeshiva, 1976-7; Heb. trans. 1968). Following 
that novel, he published two more collections of stories: Di 
Kloyz un di Gas (“The Small Synagogue and the Street,” 1974; 
partial Eng. trans. Rabbis and Wives, 1983) and Der Shtumer 
Minyan (“The Silent Minyan,’ 1976), which again attempted 
to reconstruct the atmosphere of prewar Vilna. Grade’s post- 
war poetry expressed, above all, the traumatic experience of 
the Holocaust and focused on the question of his own sur- 
vival, while his prose works continued to reconstruct Jewish 
Vilna and the specific features of mind and piety of Lithu- 
anian Jewry. From the beginning, his works possessed a dis- 
tinct philosophical dimension. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 2 (1958), 335-8; E. Schulman, Yung 
Vilne (1946); I. Biletzky, Essays on Yiddish Poetry and Prose (1969), 
233-42. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Cammy, in: K. Sorrel (ed.), Yiddish 
Writing in the 20" Century (2003); P. Sanford, in: Yiddish, 8 (1992); 
55-8; R. Wisse, in: New York Times (Nov. 14, 1982), 3/18. 


[Israel Ch. Biletzky / Joanna Lisek (2"4 ed.)] 


GRADE, LEW, BARON (1906-1998), British managing di- 
rector of television networks. Born in Russia, son of Isaac 
Winogradsky, Grade grew up in England and went into the 
entertainment industry. He acquired interests in radio, televi- 
sion, and film companies, and in 1955 became deputy manag- 
ing director (later managing director) of two leading compa- 
nies in their field, Associated Television Ltd. and Incorporated 
Television Company Ltd. He also became chairman of ap 
Films Ltd., of atv (France) and other companies associated 
with aTv in Australia, Canada, and the U.S. He was a brother 
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of Lord Bernard *Delfont. At the time of the 1967 Arab-Israeli 
war, Grade and his brother Lord Bernard each gave £40,000 
to Israel. In 1976, Grade was given a life peerage. Grade's later 
film-making career became noted for its expensive flops, 
such as his Raise the Titanic! (1980). In 1987, Grade published 
an interesting autobiography, Still Dancing. Grade’s nephew, 
MICHAEL GRADE (1943- ), the son of Lord Grade’s brother 
and partner Leslie Grade, was appointed director-general of 
the BBC in 2004 after a controversial career in British televi- 
sion which included service as chief executive (1988-97) of 
Channel Four. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; Q. Falk and D. Prince, 
Last of a Kind: The Sinking of Lew Grade (1987). 
[William D. Rubinstein (24 ed.) 


GRADENWITZ, PETER EMANUEL (1910-2001), musi- 
cologist, composer, and publisher. Born in Berlin, Graden- 
witz studied musicology, sociology, and literature in Freiburg 
and Berlin with Wilibald Gurlitt, Arnold Schering, and Curt 
Sachs, and composition with Joef Rufer. In 1934 he pursued 
his research in Paris and Berlin, and in 1936 he received his 
doctorate with a thesis on the Stamitz family. In 1936 he joined 
the large migration of Jewish refugees from Germany and set- 
tled in Palestine, where he founded the first publishing house 
which specialized in concert music, Israeli Music Publications 
(IMP), in 1948. In 1968 Gradenwitz was appointed lecturer at 
Tel Aviv University. He regularly published concert reviews, 
mostly in Das Orchester, Opernwelt and the Neue Zeitschrift 
fuer Musik. In 1980 he was appointed honorary professor at 
Freiburg Universitiy. 

One of his main fields of interest was music appreciation. 
He published three listening guides (in Hebrew) to symphonic 
(Olam ha-Simfonyah 1945, 1959), chamber (Ha-Musikah ha- 
Kamerit, 1948, 1953), and piano music (Olam ha-Pesanteran, 
1952) which were widely read in Israel. He also studied the 
history of Jewish and especially Israeli music. His main pub- 
lication in this field was The Music of Israel (1949, 19967). In 
1954 he organized in Haifa the first Annual Music Festival of 
the International Society for Contemporary Music to be held 
outside Europe or the United States. 


[Jehoash Hirshberg (24 ed.)] 


GRADIS, family of ship owners and community leaders, of 
Marrano extraction, which flourished in Bordeaux from the 
176 century. DAVID GRADIS (1665-1751) founded an import- 
export firm (David Gradis et fils, 1696) whose trade relations 
extended to England, Canada, and the French West Indies. 
His nephew ABRAHAM (1699-1780) increased the firm's scope 
and prestige and was appointed royal purveyor in 1744. In 
1748 he founded the Societé Gradis et fils under the auspices 
of the French government, and contracted to provide regular 
shipping services to Quebec for six years. For the entire pe- 
riod of the Seven Years’ War (1756-63) his trade with Canada 
amounted to 9,000,000 livres. There were many losses, for 
more than half of the ships that he sent out were captured by 
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the English, and he had trouble collecting from the state. Nev- 
ertheless, the Gradis House prospered greatly. In 1763 A. Gra- 
dis’ friend Choiseul became the naval minister, and Gradis was 
given a contract to provision the French possessions in West 
Africa. In these transactions Gradis supplied spirits, gunpow- 
der, knives, and cloth, taking his payment in slaves, whom he 
sold in San Domingo for sugar. In return for his services dur- 
ing the war, Gradis was praised by Louis xv through his min- 
ister Berryer, and later instanced by Abbé *Grégoire in support 
of arguments in favor of Jewish emancipation. MOSES GRA- 
DIS (1740-1788), a cousin of Abraham, inherited the firm after 
the latter’s death. His brother, paviD GRADIs (the Younger; 
1742-1811), was a candidate for Bordeaux in the elections to 
the States General of 1789, and wrote several works on religion 
and philosophy. Similarly, his son BENJAMIN (1789-1858), and 
his grandson HENRI (1830-1905), divided their time between 
business, politics, and writing. Henri wrote Histoire de la ré- 
volution de 1848 (2 vols. 1872), Jérusalem (1883), and Le Peu- 
ple d’Israél (1891). He was vice-mayor of Bordeaux and head 
of the Bordeaux *Consistory. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. de Maupassant, Abraham Gradis (Fr., 1931); 
A. Hertzberg, French Enlightenment and the Jews (1968), index; H. 
Graetz, in: MGW), 24 (1875), 447-593 25 (1876), 78-85; A. Cahen, in: 
REJ, 4 (1882), 132-44; 5 (1882), 258-67; B.G. Sack, History of the Jews 
in Canada (1964), 13-31, 261; S. Rosenberg, The Jewish Community of 
Canada, 1 (1970), index. 


°GRAEBE, HERMANN FRIEDRICH (1900-1986), non- 
Jew who saved Jews during the Holocaust. A native of Solin- 
gen, Germany, Graebe worked for the construction company, 
Jung. At one point he joined the Nazi Party, but after speaking 
out against them, he was sentenced to a short term in prison. 
The Jung company sent Graebe to Zdolbunov, Volhynia, in 
October 1941. There he was to be responsible for their under- 
takings for the German civil administration. 

The Jung company employed thousands of Jews and 
Graebe did his best to ensure they were treated reasonably. 
In November 1941 and again in July 1942, he safeguarded his 
Jewish workers from being sent to their death, through con- 
tacts with the sp in Rovno. Sensing that the Jews who worked 
in the Jung head office in Zdolbunov were in danger, Graebe 
provided them with papers which represented them as Ary- 
ans and transferred them to Poltava. Ostensibly they were to 
work for Jung there, but in fact Graebe had moved them with- 
out the company’s knowledge and supported them himself. 
In the fall, Graebe went to Dubno, where he saved the lives of 
several dozen Jews during the final Aktion. He described this 
incident at the Nuremberg Trial. After the trial, he immigrated 
to the United States. In 1966 he was officially recognized by 


*Yad Vashem for his courageous deeds. 
[Robert Rozette] 


GRAEBER, SCHEALTIEL EISIK (1856-2), Hebrew writer 
and publisher. Born in Galicia, he became involved in the Has- 
kalah movement at an early age. He wrote for various Hebrew 
journals, but his major contribution in Hebrew letters was as 
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a publisher. He published the periodical Ha-Ohev Ammo ve- 
Erez Moladeto (1881), the annual Beit Ozar ha-Sifrut (from 
1887), and the works of Italian Jewish scholars, such as S.D. 
Luzzatto (Iggerot Shadal, 1882-94) and MI. Tedeschi. 


[Getzel Kressel] 


°GRAES (Gratius), ORTWLN VAN DE (1480-1542), Do- 
minican friar and fanatic anti-Jewish polemicist. He was co- 
author (or translator) of Victor von *Carben’s De vita et mor- 
ibus Judaeorum (1509) and translated into Latin some of the 
polemics of Johann *Pfefferkorn, to whose Judenfeind (1509) 
he wrote an introductory poem De pertinatia Judaeorum (“On 
the Obstinacy of the Jews”). In 1513 Johannes *Reuchlin di- 
rected his defense in his controversy with Pfefferkorn mainly 
against Graes who was also the principal target of Episto- 
lae obscurorum virorum (1515 and 1517). Graes’s wordy reply 
(Lamentationes obscurorum virorum, Cologne, 1518) was no 
match for this savage satire. The Praenotamenta (1514) and 
Defensio (1516) against Reuchlin’s Augenspiegel are also con- 
sidered Graes’s work. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Graetz, Hist, index; M. Brod, Johannes Re- 
uchlin und sein Kampf (1965), 178ff.; J. Kracauer, Geschichte der 
Juden in Frankfurt..., 1 (1925), 247 ff; D. Reichling, Ortwin Gratius... 
(Germ., 1884). 


GRAETZ, HEINRICH (Hirsch; 1817-1891), Jewish historian 
and Bible scholar. Graetz was born in Xions (Ksiaz Wielkopol- 
ski), Poznan, the son of a butcher. From 1831 to 1836 he went to 
the yeshivah in Wolstein (now Wolsztyn) near Poznan. At the 
same time, Graetz taught himself French and Latin and avidly 
read general literature. This brought him to a spiritual crisis, 
but reading S.R. *Hirsch’s “Nineteen Letters on Judaism” in 
1836 restored his faith. He accepted Hirsch’s invitation to con- 
tinue his studies in the latter’s home and under his guidance. 
Eventually their relationship cooled; he left Oldenburg in 1840 
and worked as a private tutor in Ostrow. In 1842 he obtained 
special permission to study at Breslau University. As no Jew 
could obtain a Ph.D. at Breslau, Graetz presented his thesis to 
the University of Jena. This work was later published under 
the title Gnostizismus und Judenthum (1846). By then Graetz 
had come under the influence of Z. *Frankel, and it was he 
who initiated a letter of congratulations to Frankel for leav- 
ing the second *Rabbinical Conference (Frankfurt, 1845) in 
protest, after the majority had decided against prayers in He- 
brew. Graetz now became a contributor to Frankel’s Zeitschrift 
fuer die religioesen Interessen des Judenthums, in which, among 
others, he published his programmatic “Construction der jue- 
dischen Geschichte” (1846). 

Graetz failed to obtain a position as rabbi and preacher 
because of his lack of talent as an orator. After obtaining a 
teaching diploma, he was appointed head teacher of the or- 
thodox religious school of the Breslau community, and in 1850, 
at Hirsch’s recommendation, of the Jewish school of Lunden- 
burg, Moravia. As a result of intrigues within the local com- 
munity, he left Lundenburg in 1852 for Berlin, where during 
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the following winter he lectured on Jewish history to theo- 
logical students. He then began to contribute to the *Monats- 
schrift fuer Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judentums, which 
Frankel had founded in 1851 and which he later edited him- 
self (1869-88). He also completed Volume rv (the first to be 
published, dealing with the talmudic period) of his Geschichte 
der Juden von den aeltesten Zeiten bis zur Gegenwart (“History 
of the Jews...,” 1853). In 1853 Graetz was appointed lecturer in 
Jewish history and Bible at the newly founded Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary of Breslau, and in 1869 was made honorary 
professor at the University of Breslau. 


The Historian and His Work 

One of the major aspects of Graetz’s outlook on the Jewish 
people and its history appear to have been laid during his as- 
sociation with S.R. Hirsch and under the influence of his ideas 
concerning the mission of the Jewish people. A second im- 
portant source of his ideas can be found in his juvenile read- 
ings of Enlightenment authors as well as his studies in Breslau 
in philology and philosophy (the latter with Christlieb Julius 
Braniss (1792-1873)). In general, Graetz remained faithful to 
these ideas to the end of his days. 

He set out his first comprehensive attempt at a concept 
of Jewish history in the two essays Construction der juedischen 
Geschichte (spring and autumn 1846; later editions as a con- 
tinuous text, 1936, 2000; Heb. tr. Darkhei ha-Historyah ha- 
Yehudit, 1969; Engl. tr. The Structure of Jewish History, 1975). 
Proceeding from Hegelian ideas, he considered the basic ideas 
of Judaism as eternal, changing only their external forms. But 
as he failed to define such a basic idea, these two essays do not 
constitute a coherent text. In the first part, dealing with the 
history of the destruction of the Second Temple, the ideal form 
is harmony of the political and religious elements. Therefore 
Graetz regarded Judaism as a unique politico-religious organ- 
ism, in which “the Law is the soul, the Holy Land the body,’ 
As for the second, the exilic part of Jewish history, however, 
Graetz agrees that theoretical-philosophical ideas have taken 
over: “Judaism becomes scientific scholarship,’ with the “tal- 
mudic system” instead of the Holy Land. He stated, however, 
that the process is not yet concluded and that “the task of 
Judaism’s God-idea [seems to be] to found a religious state 
which is conscious of its activity, purpose, and connection 
with the world.” Graetz’s ideas on the nature of Jewish history 
underwent further development. In an essay titled Die Ver- 
juengung des juedischen Stammes (in Wertheimer-Komperts’ 
Jahrbuch fuer Israeliten, 1863; repr. with notes by Zlocisty in 
Juedischer Volkskalender, Brno, 1903; Eng. tr. in I. Lesser’s Oc- 
cident (1865), 193ff.) he rejected the belief in a personal Mes- 
siah, and maintained that the prophetic promises referred to 
the Jewish nation as a whole. In this period (1860s) Graetz 
under the influence of M. Hess’ Rome and Jerusalem did not 
believe in the political revival of the Jews and in the possibil- 
ity of the creation of a Jewish center in Erez Israel (see letters 
to Hess and the conclusion of his pamphlet Briefwechsel einer 
englischen Dame ueber Judentum und Semitismus, which he 
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published anonymously in 1883; also under the title Gedan- 
ken einer Juedin ueber das Judentum..., 1885). Both in this 
pamphlet and in his essay “The Significance of Judaism for 
the Present and the Future” (in JQr, 1-2, 1889/90), he empha- 
sized the historical and religious significance of continuous 
Jewish existence. He saw the main importance of Judaism in 
the ethical values which it was its task to impart to the world. 
Judaism is the sole bearer of monotheism; it is the only ratio- 
nal religion. Its preservation and the propagation of the sub- 
lime ethical truths to be found in Judaism, these are the tasks 
of the Jews in the world and this is the importance of Judaism 
for human culture. 

Graetz’s life work is his History of the Jews and most of 
his other writings were merely preliminary studies or supple- 
ments to this gigantic structure. Even though attempts had 
been made before him by both Christians (Basnage) and Jews 
(Jost) to write a Jewish history, the work of Graetz was the 
first comprehensive attempt to write the history of the Jews 
as the history of a living people and from a Jewish point of 
view. With deep feeling, he describes the struggle of Jews and 
of Judaism for survival, their uniqueness, and their mission 
in world history. His approach has often been characterized 
as a history of suffering and intellectual achievement. Out of 
his appreciation of Judaism and his reaction against all that 
Christianity had perpetrated against Judaism, Graetz pointed 
out the failure of the Christian churches to provide a religion 
and ethics to serve as a basis for a healthy society. The writ- 
ing of such a Jewish history in the midst of a society which in 
its vast majority identified itself with Christian culture was a 
daunting task. 

After Volume 4 came out in 1853, eight further volumes 
of his Geschichte der Juden appeared between 1856 and 1870, 
leaving only the first two volumes - dealing with the biblical 
period and the early Second Temple period - to be completed. 
Volume 1 of the History of the Jews (to the death of Solomon) 
appeared in 1874, after Graetz had been able to travel to Pal- 
estine, and the two parts of the second volume (to the revolt 
of the Hasmoneans) followed in 1875-76. 

From a historiographic point of view, the History of the 
Jews was a great and impressive achievement. Graetz made use 
of a vast number of hitherto neglected sources in several lan- 
guages, though these were mainly literary sources; there was 
hardly any archival material on Jewish history available in his 
days. The same holds true for many social and economic as- 
pects of history, though he recognized early the importance of 
coins as a historical source. In general, he adopted the philo- 
logic-critical method and succeeded in clarifying several ob- 
scure episodes in Jewish history. Having studied the works of 
outstanding personalities, especially those with whom he felt 
a spiritual affinity (such as Maimonides), Graetz succeeded in 
painting a series of particular figures as representatives of their 
respective epochs and the history of Judaism in general. His 
intuition as a historian was astonishing. Thus, for example, the 
documents discovered in the Cairo *Genizah after the death 
of Graetz confirmed several of his surmises concerning the 
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development of the piyyut and the period of the geonim. But 
Graetz the historiographer had his weaknesses as well, among 
which was his excessive and rather naive rationalism. He 
described everything which appeared to him understandable 
and logical in the history of his people and emphasized the 
forces and the ideals which had assured its survival through- 
out the centuries. Thus he stressed the importance of the uni- 
versalist ethics of Judaism and showed little understanding 
for mystical forces and movements such as *Kabbalah and 
*Hasidism, which he despised and considered malignant 
growths in the body of Judaism. Graetz was not acquainted 
with and scarcely interested in the history of the Jews of Po- 
land, Russia, and Turkey, and in his attachment to Haskalah 
expressed contempt bordering on hatred for “the fossilized 
Polish talmudists.”” To Yiddish he refers as a ridiculous gib- 
berish (“jargon”). 

Nevertheless, Graetz wrote in a lively and captivating 
though sometimes partisan, style, which secured remarkable 
and long-lasting success for his work. Between 1887 and 1889 
an abridged edition of his great work was published in three 
volumes under the title Volkstuemliche Geschichte der Juden 
(1887-89; 10 editions to 1930; Eng. tr. 1930*), which became 
one of the most widely read Jewish books in Central Europe. 
For several generations of Jews this work served as a very com- 
mon bar mitzvah gift. 

As to biblical research, Graetz’s approach to the Penta- 
teuch was traditional, but in his studies of Prophets and Ha- 
giographa he occasionally adopted radical views. His com- 
mentaries on Song of Songs and Ecclesiastes (the latter written 
according to him in the time of Herod) were published in 1871 
and his commentary to Psalms in 1882. These were generally 
not favorably received, though by making use of the old Bible 
versions and of talmudic Hebrew he was able to obtain some 
valuable results. Toward the end of his life it was Graetz’s in- 
tention to publish a critical text on the Bible, but he left noth- 
ing more than emendations to the Prophets, Psalms, and 
Ecclesiastes which his student David Kaufmann published 
posthumously. 


Critics and Legacy 

Graetz’s work had a tremendous effect on Jews everywhere, 
but he was not short of critics either. S.R. Hirsch voiced strong 
criticism as early as the publication of Volume 4 in the early 
years of his Jeschurun (1855-57), calling it “the phantasies of 
superficial combinations.’ The breach between teacher and 
pupil was now complete. From the opposite direction came 
Geiger’s verdict that the work contained “stories but not his- 
tory” (Juedische Zeitschrift, 4 (1866), 145f£.; cf. also Steinsch- 
neider’s censure in HB, 3 (1860), 103f.; 4 (1861), 84; 6 (1863), 
73ff.). Graetz replied to his contemporary critics in periodi- 
cals and in subsequent volumes of his history. 

Beyond scholarly debates and throughout his life, Graetz 
was a pugnacious character. During his student years in Bre- 
slau, he fought ardent battles in Jewish and non-Jewish jour- 
nals against Abraham *Geiger and the Reform movement. On 
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his return from the Middle East, he published a memorandum 
which was highly critical of the social and educational condi- 
tions in Erez Israel and of the system of *Halukkah in partic- 
ular. He also played a role in the new wave of antisemitic at- 
tacks. In 1879 the nationalistic Prussian historian Heinrich von 
*Treitschke violently attacked the 11 volume of the History 
of the Jews, which dealt with recent times. He accused Graetz 
of hatred of Christianity, Jewish nationalism, and the lack of 
desire for the integration of Jews within the German nation 
(“Unsere Aussichten,’ in Preussische Jahrbuecher, 1879). This 
led to a public debate in which both Jewish and non-Jewish 
writers participated. While many of them rejected Treitschke's 
virulent antisemitism, even Jewish writers dissociated them- 
selves, with few exceptions, from Graetz. That he was a con- 
troversial figure became once again evident when the Union of 
Jewish Communities set up in 1885 a Jewish Historical Com- 
mission with the purpose of publishing the sources for the his- 
tory of the Jews in Germany. Despite his merits, Graetz was 
not invited to serve in any way. Thus in his later years, Graetz 
was cautious in his involvement in public affairs. He warmly 
welcomed the philanthropic program of the *Kattowitz Con- 
ference (1884), but withdrew immediately when the *Hovevei 
Zion movement took a political turn and tried to use his name 
for its purposes. 

A wider Jewish public, and the world of Jewish schol- 
arship in particular, honored Graetz on the occasion of his 
7o' birthday; a jubilee volume was published to celebrate 
the event. Graetz was invited to deliver the opening speech 
at the Anglo-Jewish Exhibition in London in 1887, which was 
published under the title of Historic Parallels in Jewish History 
(translated by J. Jacobs, 1887). In 1888 he was elected honorary 
member of the history department of the Academy of Madrid 
in honor of his description of medieval Jewish history in Spain 
up to the expulsion in 1492. 

Graetz’s History became the basis and the source for the 
further study of Jewish history, and in some fields of research 
its influence is felt to this day. It was translated into many lan- 
guages. The great number of editions and translations (also 
of single volumes: cf. Brann, in MGwy], 61 (1917), 481-91) of 
the Geschichte speak their own language of success. The vari- 
ous volumes were published in up to five editions until World 
War 1. Several volumes of the last edition (11 vols., 1890-1909) 
were edited and annotated by M. Brann and others. The best 
known Hebrew version is an adaptation/translation by S.P. 
Rabinowitz (with A. Harkavy, 1890-99), which exerted much 
influence among the Hebrew-reading public of East Euro- 
pean Jewry. Yiddish translations appeared in 1897-98, 1913, 
and 1915-17. The various English translations were influential 
as well: (1) without the notes and excurses, by Bella Loewy (5 
vols., 1891-92), authorized and with an introduction and fi- 
nal retrospect by Graetz himself (1901); (2) the same with a 
sixth volume including P. Bloch’s memoir, 1892-98; and (3) the 
“Popular History” (5 vols., 1919). As to French translations: 
volume 3 was translated by Moses *Hess under the title Sinai 
et Golgotha in 1867; and the whole work by M. Wogue and M. 
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Bloch (1882-97). The work was also translated into Russian, 
Polish, and Hungarian. 

Most of Graetz’s other published work was preparatory to 
the main “History,” and appeared in the Monatsschrift and in 
the Jahresberichte of the Breslau Seminary. On the occasion of 
Graetz’s 100' birthday anniversary the Monatsschrift (vol. 61 
(1917), 321ff.) and the Neue Juedische Monatshefte (vol. 2, nos. 
3-4, 1917-18) issued a series of memoirs and first biographi- 
cal sketches on the life and works of the historian. A number 
of Graetz’s essays and personal writings have been published 
in Hebrew (Darkhei ha-Historyah ha-Yehudit (1969), tr. by J. 
Tolkes), and an extensive selection of his diaries and letters 
was published by R. Michael (Heinrich Graetz. Tagebuch und 
Briefe (1977)). In more recent times, a few comprehensive stud- 
ies of the life and work of Graetz have been finished. 
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[Shmuel Ettinger / Marcus Pyka (24 ed.)] 


GRAF, HERBERT (1904-1973), opera producer and adminis- 
trator. Graf, who was born in Vienna, was the son of the critic 
Max Graf. He studied at the University of Vienna with Guido 
*Adler, graduating in 1925, after which he worked as stage di- 
rector at the opera houses of Muenster, Breslau, Frankfurt on 
the Main, and Basle until 1934, when he left Germany. There- 
after he worked in the United States with the Philadelphia 
Opera and, from 1939 to 1960, at the Metropolitan (where he 
was general director of productions until 1949). He was head 
of the Curtis Institute of Music’s opera department from 1949. 
As an opera producer, he worked at almost all the important 
world opera houses and festivals. Graf was director of the Zu- 
rich Opera (1960-63) and of the Grand Theatre, Geneva, from 
1965 until his death. His many publications include Opera for 
the People (1951) and Producing Opera for America (1961). 
[Max Loppert] 


°GRAK, KARL HEINRICH (1815-1869), German Protestant 
Bible scholar. Graf was born in Mulhouse, Alsace, and died 
in Meissen, Saxony. He began as a teacher of French and He- 
brew in Paris and Meissen, where, in 1852, he became a profes- 
sor. The hypothesis of his teacher, E. Reuss, that the prophetic 
books preceded the literary formulations of the Pentateuchal 
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laws led Graf to the further hypothesis (Die geschichtlichen 
Buecher des Alten Testaments, 1866) that the Priestly Code, 
i.e., the source which includes Leviticus, which had until then 
been considered the earliest source of the Pentateuch, was 
actually the latest of the Pentateuchal sources. This contribu- 
tion to the reconstruction of the history of ancient Israel was 
later developed by J. *Wellhausen. He also wrote commentar- 
ies on Moses’ blessing (1857) and the Book of Jeremiah (Der 
Prophet Jeremia, 1862). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Smend, in: DBI, 1, 460-61. 


GRAFFMAN, GARY (1928- ), U.S. pianist. Graffman was 
born in New York City, and studied at the Curtis Institute of 
Music, Philadelphia, with Isabelle Vengerova (1936-46) and 
at Columbia University (1947-48). His debut as a soloist was 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra under *Ormandy (1947). Two 
years later he won the Leventritt Award, which marked the 
beginning of an important international career. Graffman, a 
typically brilliant virtuoso in the American style, made many 
recordings, in addition to numerous public appearances. 


[Max Loppert] 


GRAFSTEIN, JERAHMIEL S. (Jerry; 1935- ), Canadian 
senator, lawyer, and businessman. Grafstein was born in Lon- 
don, Ontario, where his father, a Polish university-educated 
immigrant to Canada, was in business. Jerry Grafstein gradu- 
ated with a B.A. from the University of Western Ontario anda 
law degree from the University of Toronto Law School. In 1960 
he was admitted to the Ontario Bar and appointed Queen’s 
Counsel in 1973. He founded and edited the Journal of Lib- 
eral Thought in 1965-66. Drawn to politics he was a Liberal 
Party fundraiser and political adviser who worked on numer- 
ous Liberal political campaigns. A skilled policy adviser, he 
worked in several important government ministries, including 
the Departments of Transportation, External Affairs, and Jus- 
tice. He also served as a senior adviser to former Prime Minis- 
ter Pierre Trudeau and in 1984 Trudeau appointed him to the 
Senate of Canada. Grafstein became a partner in the Toronto 
law firm of Minden, Gross, Grafstein and Greenstein spe- 
cializing in communications and administrative law. He was 
also a financier and patron of many arts and health organiza- 
tions. Among his business interests, Grafstein was one of the 
founders of cITYTV in Toronto in 1972, chaired the boards of 
media corporations, such as cuc Broadcasting Ltd., cITY Tv, 
and Muchmusic, and served on the boards of other corpora- 
tions such as the World Film Festival of Toronto and the To- 
ronto Arts Awards. He served as co-chair of the Canada-U.S. 
Interparliamentary Group, the largest parliamentary group 
in Canada, and the Advisory Committee to the 1988 Toronto 
Economic Summit and as a member of the Executive of the 
2008 Toronto Olympic Bid Committee. He published articles, 
delivered lectures, made panel appearances, and led confer- 
ences in the areas of technology, television, cable, film, broad- 
casting, and corporate and international finance. 

[Andrea Knight (2"¢ ed.)] 
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GRAHAM, BILL (Wulf Wolodia Grajonca, Wolfgang Gra- 
jonca; 1931-1991), rock’ roll concert promoter and manager, 
member of the Rock and Roll Hall of Fame. Graham was 
born to Frieda (Sass) and Yankel, religious Russian Jews who 
had moved to Berlin before his birth. Jacob died from an 
accident two days after Graham was born, and his mother 
was forced to put her only son and the youngest of her five 
daughters in the Auerbach orphanage so that she could seek 
employment. 

On July 4, 1939, Graham and 39 other children from the 
orphanage in Berlin left on a *Kindertransport to France, ar- 
riving at Chateau de Quincy, 30 km southeast of Paris. Later 
Graham was placed in a baby orphanage in Paris, and then 
the group was spirited in the middle of the night into Free 
France, transported to Chateau de Chaumont, Creuse. In 
July 1941, Graham and his sister, Tolla, joined a group of chil- 
dren who took a train south to Marseille, and then to Spain 
and Portugal, not long before their mother was gassed by the 
Nazis. The children were severely malnourished, and Tolla fell 
ill with pneumonia in Lyon; Graham never saw her again. He 
left Lisbon with 55 other children on the Serpa Pinto on Sep- 
tember 9, 1941, arriving in New York on September 24, 1941. 
Brought over by *HIAS as part of the One Thousand Chil- 
dren - the only group of unaccompanied children who were 
rescued from the Holocaust by the United States - Graham 
was sent to an orphanage at Pleasantville, n.j., and was subse- 
quently adopted by Alfred and Pearl Ehrenreich. He changed 
his name to Graham and became an American citizen in 1949. 
Graham fought in the Korean War and was awarded a Bronze 
Star and a Purple Heart. 

In 1955 he moved to San Francisco, joining two of his 
sisters who had emigrated there from Israel. After a few of- 
fice jobs and acting gigs, he became the manager of the San 
Francisco Mime Troupe. Graham produced his first concert, 
a benefit for the Mime Troupe, on November 1, 1965, featur- 
ing the Jefferson Airplane, Lawrence Ferlinghetti, The Com- 
mittee, The Fugs, Allen Ginsberg, and other elements of the 
San Francisco art scene and subculture. Four months later, on 
February 4, 1966, Graham promoted his first show under his 
new company, Bill Graham Presents, featuring the Jefferson 
Airplane at the Fillmore Auditorium, a dilapidated auditorium 
that Graham transformed into a tightly run concert hall. It 
was at the Fillmore that Graham helped launch the careers of 
some of the icons of rock: Janis Joplin, Otis Redding, Jeffer- 
son Airplane, Cream, Big Brother and the Holding Company, 
and the Grateful Dead. 

“The Fillmore ... was the church of rock ’r roll, and Bill 
was the shepherd tending the flock,” said Mickey Hart, the 
drummer for the Dead. 

In 1968, Graham moved the Fillmore into the Carousel 
Ballroom, another old dance hall, and renamed it the Fill- 
more West to go with his opening the Fillmore East in New 
York City. He subsequently took over Winterland, another 
San Francisco concert venue. Graham also branched out into 
band management and tour promotion. 
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Considered the Barnum and Bailey of rock ’ roll, Gra- 
ham revolutionized concert promotion, bringing profession- 
alism to the business of presenting rock shows. That included 
having great lighting, great sound, shows that started on time, 
making artists do encores, making sure artists showed up on 
time for shows - in short, Graham brought the rules, order, 
and concept of theater to rock ’r’ roll, as well as setting the 
standard for well-produced large-scale rock concerts. 

Graham, who lived by himself in a Marin County house 
he named “Masada,” also devoted much time and energy to 
produce benefits, mobilizing musicians on behalf of a wide 
range of social issues. In 1975, Graham paid for Chabad’s 22- 
foot-high “Mama Menorah,’ the first giant public menorah 
displayed outside Israel, which is now replicated around the 
world. After he was killed in a helicopter crash in Califor- 
nia, the Bill Graham Foundation was formed as a support- 
ing foundation of the Jewish Community Federation of San 
Francisco. 

An unauthorized biography, Rage & Roll: Bill Graham 
and the Selling of Rock, was written by John Glatt in 1993, and 
Graham was in the middle of writing his own autobiography, 
Bill Graham Presents: My Life Inside Rock and Out (1992) with 
Robert Greenfield when he died. Graham was inducted into 
The Rock and Roll Hall of Fame in 1992. 


[Elli Wohlgelernter (2"4 ed.)] 


GRAJEWO, small town in Bialystok province, Poland. Jews 
settled there at the beginning of the 18" century. According 
to the 1765 census, there were 83 Jews aged over one year (17 
families), of whom six families resided in their own houses 
and eleven in leased dwellings; 336 Jews were living in 38 vil- 
lages in the vicinity. They leased taverns or were occupied as 
small traders or artisans (tailors, tinsmiths). Until 1862 Gra- 
jewo was included in the towns of the Russian-German bor- 
der zone, where Jewish residence was subjected to various 
restrictions. Jews organized a community in the late 18 cen- 
tury. They operated a number of factories and many owned 
stores. In the 19 century many Jews in Grajewo exported ag- 
ricultural produce to Eastern Prussia. The community num- 
bered 197 (39% of the total population) in 1808, 727 (57%) in 
1827, 1,457 (76%) in 1857, 4,336 in 1897 and 2,834 (39% of a total 
7,346) in 1921. There were anti-Jewish outbreaks in 1933. Un- 
der the Soviet occupation (September 1939-June 1941) Jewish 
businesses were nationalized. 

The Germans captured the town on June 22, 1941, and 
instituted a reign of terror. In August 1941, 1,600-2,000 Jews 
were confined to a ghetto. In December 1942 most of the Jews 
in Grajewo were deported to Treblinka and the rest in Janu- 
ary 1943 to Auschwitz. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Mahler, Yidn in Amolikn Poyln in Likht fun 
Tsifern (1958), index; B. Wasiutynski, Ludnosé Zydowska w Polsce... 
(1930); 37 


GRAJEWSKI, ARYEH LEIB (1896-1967), talmudic scholar, 
jurist, and journalist. Grajewski was born near Lomza in Po- 
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land and studied in the yeshivah of Israel Meir Ha-Kohen (the 
“Hafez Hayyim”), in Radin and at Slobodka. At the age of 16 
he was ordained rabbi by outstanding scholars. He left for Erez 
Israel in 1913, but at the outbreak of World War 1 in 1914 he and 
his family were compelled to move to Egypt because of their 
Russian citizenship. On the initiative of Joseph Trumpeldor 
he participated in the founding ofa school for the children of 
the refugees and exiles from Erez Israel then in Alexandria. He 
assisted his father Simeon Hayyim, who was appointed Jewish 
chaplain to the British expeditionary force in the Near East. 
In 1919 he returned to Jerusalem where he taught Talmud in 
the Hebrew Gymnasium. In 1921 he went to Paris, complet- 
ing his legal studies in the following year, taught Talmud at 
the Rabbinical Seminary of Paris, and was a member of the 
central council of the Federation of French Zionists, chairman 
of the Union of Jewish Students, director of a school prepar- 
ing young refugees for teaching, president of the Paris union 
of Hebrew teachers, etc. He published poems, stories, and ar- 
ticles on Jewish and general topics in French newspapers (in 
LIntransigeant, in which he ran a special section on Hebrew 
and Yiddish literature, in Les Nouvelles Littéraires, and in the 
Revue du Levant), in Jewish French-language newspapers, and 
in Hebrew papers in Erez Israel and elsewhere; and he edited 
the French column of the Paris Yiddish paper, Parizer Haynt. 
He devoted himself mainly to research in Hebrew law and Tal- 
mud. His first articles in this field were published in Hebrew in 
Ha-Toren (no. 11, 1945), and in French in Hamenora. He was a 
regular contributor to the Jerusalem periodicals Ha-Mishpat 
and Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri. In 1935 Grajewski returned to Erez 
Israel and for two years was engaged in teaching, after which 
he devoted himself to law, practicing also as a rabbinic law- 
yer. He published a monograph on Joseph ibn Migash (1953, 
1963”). He published Dinei Perudin u-Ketatot ba-Mishpat ha- 
Wri (1948). He died in Jerusalem and bequeathed his library 
to the library of Hechal Shlomo in Jerusalem. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tidhar, 3 (1949), 1465f. 
[Zvi Kaplan] 


GRAJEWSKI, ELIEZER ZALMAN (1843-1899), rabbinic 
scholar, traveler, and journalist. Grajewski was born in Malyaty 
(Maletai), near Vilna. He served first as the rabbi of Kletsk and 
later of Orsha. In 1873, he visited Erez Israel, where he became 
a strong supporter of the new settlers. Upon his return, he 
published reminiscences of his journey in Ha-Ivri. When the 
Mazkeret Moshe organization was founded to honor Sir Moses 
Montefiore, leading Russian rabbis advocated the appointment 
of Grajewski as its director in Erez Israel, and for this purpose 
he went to England in 1876. He did not, however, obtain the 
appointment but instead was appointed rabbi in Liverpool 
in 1877. He also traveled extensively throughout the United 
States, where he lectured on the necessity of encouraging the 
upbuilding of Erez Israel. In 1890 Grajewski settled in Jeru- 
salem, where he lived for the remainder of his life, although 
he died in Rigrod, near the Prussian border, after having gone 
to Vienna for medical treatment. His published works include 
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Ginnat Egoz (1887), consisting of sermons and talmudic novel- 
lae: Ginzei Keneset Yisrael (1877), and Gevul Yam (1889), two 
commentaries to the Haggadah; and Siah Eliezer (1896), ex- 
planations of piyyutim recited on special occasions. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tidhar, 2 (1947), 618f. 
[Aaron Rothkoff] 


GRAJEWSKY, PINCHAS (1873-1941), Erez Israel historian. 
Grajewsky was born in Jerusalem, where he received a tradi- 
tional yeshivah education. He was an official in the Bikkur 
Holim Hospital in Jerusalem for 43 years. In 1895 he became a 
member of the Yishuv Erez ha-Kodesh Association, which was 
founded to train yeshivah students for agricultural work. Gra- 
jewsky’s main literary activity was in the publication of docu- 
ments, letters, and memoirs, along with biographical sketches, 
relating to Jerusalem and Erez Israel personalities, synagogues, 
and public institutions. Many of the 170 pamphlets published 
by Grajewsky were in series: Mi-Ginzei Yerushalayim (25) con- 
tained documents, memoirs, and Turkish firmans; Avnei Zik- 
karon (15) was on tombstones and inscriptions; Zikhron ha- 
Hovevim ha-Rishonim (20) on important individuals; Benot 
Ziyyon (10) on distinguished women of Jerusalem. Although 
his biographical material was not always accurate, it was be- 
cause of him that many historical documents which might oth- 
erwise have been lost were preserved. He also published Sefer 
ha-Yishuv (1929) on the residential quarters of Jerusalem. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Enziklopedyah shel ha-Ziyyonut ha-Datit, 
1, 554-6; Kressel, 1, 504-5. M.D. Gaon, in: Deyokena de-Yerusha- 


layim (1953). 
[Benjamin Jaffe (2"¢ ed.)] 


GRANACH, ALEXANDER (Isaiah Gronach; 1890-1945), 
German and Yiddish actor of proletarian types, who distin- 
guished himself in expressionist portrayals. Granach, who 
was born in Werbowitz (Galicia), reached Berlin at the age of 
15 while traveling with a Yiddish troupe. He was accepted at 
Max *Reinhardt’s school and joined the Reinhardt Theater in 
1908. He volunteered for the Austro-Hungarian Army dur- 
ing World War 1 and was sent to Galicia. After World War 1, 
he specialized in modern plays, but also won acclaim for his 
Shylock and his Mephistopheles. He also played in Yiddish, 
appearing in Sholem Asch’s God of Vengeance, and presented 
Yiddish plays in New York in 1931. After a period in Poland 
and Russia, he emigrated in the U.S. in 1938. Here he staged 
Shylock and other plays in Yiddish, and acted minor parts in 
Hollywood. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A Zweig, Juden auf der deutschen Buehne 
(1928). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Hubach, “Das Krumme und das 
Gerade - Ueberlegungen zu Alexander Granachs Autobiographie ‘Da 
geht ein Mensch; in: The Jewish Self-Portrait in European and Ameri- 
can Literature (1996), 187-209; M. Schmidt, “The Shtetl’s Curiosity 
and Style - Alexander Granach’s Autobiographical Novel Da geht ein 
Mensch, in: A. Fuchs, R.E. Schade, and E. Krobb (eds.), Ghetto Writ- 
ing (1999), 171-79 W. Huder, Alexander Granach und das jiddische 
Theater des Ostens (1971). 


[Gershon K. Gershony / Bjoern Siegel (24 ed.)] 
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GRANADA 


GRANADA, city and province in Andalusia, S. Spain. Ac- 
cording to tradition in the legends of Spanish Jewry, some of 
the Jews exiled by Nebuchadnezzar settled in Granada (Sol- 
omon ibn Verga, Shevet Yehudah, ed. by A. Shochat (1947), 
33-34), which they called “the pomegranate of Spain” Even 
the Moors thought that the Jews had founded the city, which 
they called Garnat al-Yahud (“Granada of the Jews”). The ear- 
liest extant information on the Jewish community in Granada 
is that the garrison stationed in the city after its conquest by 
the Moors in 711 was composed of Jews and Moors. During 
the Umayyad period Granada was one of the most important 
communities in all Spain. In the 11" century as a result of the 
fragmentation of Andalusia - when Granada became an in- 
dependent principality — Jews received a large share in its ad- 
ministration. *Samuel ha-Nagid was not only leader of his own 
people but also vizier and military commander in the state. 
Prominent Jews were also among his political opponents who 
fled from the principality after the victory of Samuel’s faction 
(Ibn Daud, Tradition, 74). The Jewish position in the lead- 
ership of the state is explained by the conditions within the 
principality - controlled by a Berber military clique that did 
not strike roots within the state. In the many court intrigues 
the king could depend on a Jew who had no aspirations for 
the throne. At that time, the Jewish population of Granada 
was estimated at 5,000 people, constituting around 20% of 
the population, and Samuel led the Jews for the benefit of the 
state. Various libelous documents were issued against the po- 
sition of the Jews, and were circulated through neighboring 
principalities. An anti-Jewish polemical tone was even voiced 
in their wars against Granada. 

Samuel’s son, Joseph ha-Nagid, fell victim to a mass re- 
volt in 1066 in which the “[Jewish] community of Granada” 
perished along with him (ibid., 76). According to a later testi- 
mony, “more than 1,500 householders” were killed (Ibn Verga, 
op. cit., 22). Soon afterward the Jews returned to a position 
of influence in Granada, however not for long. At the time of 
the conquest of the city by the Almoravid Ibn Tashfin in 1090, 
the community was destroyed and the *Ibn Ezra family was 
among the refugees. During the Almohad regime (1148-1212), 
only Jews who had converted to Islam were permitted to live 
in the city. The attempt of Jews and Christians to overthrow 
Almohad rule in 1162 met with failure. At first, Jews, together 
with Christians, were expelled from the town during the wars 
of the Reconquest (1232). They returned to Granada when the 
kingdom of Granada was ruled by the Muslim Nasrid dynasty 
(1232-1492). There is no available information on the Jews of 
Granada during the 13""-15" centuries, yet it is known that sev- 
eral of the kings of Aragon sent Jews as legates to Granada. 

After 1391 *Conversos found shelter in Granada, where 
they openly returned to Judaism. In the agreement of sur- 
render signed between the king of Granada and Ferdinand 
and Isabella in 1491 it was stated that Jews who were natives 
of Granada and its environs, and designated to be transferred 
to Spain, would be granted protection; those who wished to 
leave the country for North Africa would be given the op- 
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portunity to do so. Conversos who returned to Judaism were 
given a deadline to leave the country. It was also agreed that 
no Jew would have the right of judgment over the Moors, and 
that Jews would not serve as tax collectors. 

On March 31, 1492, the edict of expulsion of the Jews 
from Spain was signed in the recently captured Granada. 
The traveler Hieronymus Muenzer, who visited Granada in 
1494-1495, states that Ferdinand ordered the razing of the Jew- 
ish quarter in 1492, where, according to Muenzer, 20,000 Jews 
resided. Sources from the Archivo de Simancas prove this fig- 
ure to be an exaggeration. According to Laredo Quesada the 
number of Jews in Granada in 1492 was around 550. In addi- 
tion to the families of Samuel ha-Nagid and Ibn Ezra, natives 
of Granada included Judah ibn *Tibbon, Saadiah b. Maimon 
*Ibn Danan, Solomon b. Joseph ibn Ayytib, and many other 
scholars and authors. The Jewish quarter in Granada was not 
located in a single place throughout the centuries of Muslim 
rule. It was moved, expanded, or contracted by the various dy- 
nasties which ruled the city. According to one source, Garnat 
al-Yahud (the City of the Jews) was on the hill by the Alcazaba, 
from the Torres Bermejas up to the Daro River, while accord- 
ing to Muenzer as far as the Puerta Real. The Jewish quarter 
was completely demolished, by order of King Ferdinand, and 
on its location a cathedral and a hospital were erected. In the 
Alhambra Palace, according to some scholars, the fountain 
in the Patio of the Lions was brought from the palace of Jo- 
seph ibn Nagrela. Ibn Nagrela’s fountain is described in the 
contemporary Hebrew poetry. In the Alhambra, in the Am- 
bassadors Hall the Catholic monarchs signed the Edict of Ex- 
pulsion on March 31, 1492, three months after the fall of the 
Kingdom of Granada. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Harkavy, in: Meassef, ed. by L. Rabbinow- 
itz, 1 (1902), 1-56; Baer, Urkunden, 2 (1936), 394, 413; Baer, Spain, 
index; S. Katz, The Jews in the Visigothic and Frankish Kingdoms of 
Spain and Gaul (1932), 116; H. Muenzer, Viaje por Espana y Portugal 
1494-1495 (1951), 44; J. de Mata Carriazo, in: Al-Andalus, 11 (1946), 
69-130; L. Torres-Balbas, ibid., 19 (1954), 193f.; Schirmann, Sefarad, 1 
(1954), 74-78; Ashtor, in: Zion, 28 (1963), 51f.; Ashtor, Korot, 1 (19667), 
204 ff; 2 (1966), 84-120; L. del Marmol Carvajal, Historia del rebelion 
y castigo de los moriscos del reyno de Granada (1600). ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: S. Kibrick, Por tierras de Sefarad, vol. 3 (1975); J.M. Gar- 
cia Fuentes, La Inquisicién en Granada en el siglo xv1; fuentes para 
su estudio (1981); S. Gilman, in: Nueva Revista de Filologia Hispanica, 
30 (1981), 586-93; S. Katz, in: Sinai, 96 (1984-5), 114-34 (Hebrew); J. 
Edwards, in: Renaissance and Modern Studies, 21 (1987), 20-33; M.A. 
Ladero Quesada, Granada después de la conquista; repobladores y mu- 
déjares (1988), 245-59; M.A. Bel Bravo, El auto-de-fe de 1593 (1988); J. 
Blazques Miguel, in: Hispania Sacra, 40 (1988), 133-64; J.E. Lopez de 
Coca Castafier, El reino de Granada en la época de los Reyes Catoli- 
cos, vol. 1 (1989), 153-70; R. de Lera Garcia, in: Inquisicdo (1990), 
1087-1108; D. Gonzalo Maeso, Garnata al-yahud, Granada en la his- 
toria del judaismo espanol (1990); F. Garcia Ivars, La represion en el 
tribunal inquisitorial de Granada, 1550-1819 (1991). 

[Haim Beinart] 


GRANADA, GABRIEL DE (b. 1629), Marrano, arrested for 
Judaizing by the Inquisition in Mexico in 1642. During his 
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trial, although not under torture as is commonly supposed but 
under the frightening pressures of his surroundings, he impli- 
cated over 80 other people, including his mother, four aunts, 
grandmother, and brother. His father, Manuel de Granada, 
who had traveled to the Philippines, died before Gabriel’s ar- 
rest; his mother, Maria de Rivera, starved herself to death in 
the Inquisition jail. The trial dragged on at least until Septem- 
ber 1645 and Gabriel was not sentenced until April 16, 1646, 
when he was reconciled to the Church. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Adler (ed.), Trial of Gabriel de Granada 
by the Inquisition in Mexico 1642-1645, tr. by D. Fergusson (1899 = 
AJHSP, 7 (1899), 1-134); AJHSP, index to vols. 1-20 (1914), and index 


to later volumes. 
[Martin A. Cohen] 


GRANDE, BENZION MOISEEVICH (1891-1974), Russian 
physician, Orientalist. Grande was born in Lithuania. On the 
eve of World War 1 he visited Erez-Israel and the neighboring 
Arab countries and became interested in the Arabic language 
and culture. As a student in the medical faculty in Moscow he 
served as a medic in the Russian army during World War 1. In 
1918 he graduated as a physician and served in the Red Army. 
In 1922 he graduated from the Institut of Eastern Sciences and 
began his career teaching and studying Arabic. He did much 
to help develop the written languages of the small national 
groups in Russia, and from 1940 to 1960 held the Arabic chair 
at Moscow University. He published the results of his research 
on Semitic languages and after his retirement in 1960 devoted 
himself to studying the Hebrew language. In 1963 he edited 
EL. Shapiro Hebrew-Russian Dictionary. 


[Shmuel Spector (2"4 ed.)] 


GRANDITSKY, PALLE (1923-2001), Swedish actor and di- 
rector. Granditsky worked at the City Theater of Uppsala and 
Gavle (1954-57) and was head of the City Theater of Boras 
(1957-64). Here he directed Antigone by Jean Anouilh and 
‘The Three Sisters by Chekhov. He then returned to Uppsala, 
where his outstanding productions were The Dance of Death 
by Strindberg and Rhinoceros (1964) by Ionesco. 


GRANDVAL (Hirsch-Ollendorf), GILBERT YVES ED- 
MOND (1904-1981), French statesman. Born in Paris, Grand- 
val was director of a chemical production concern from 1917 
to 1940 and after the fall of France joined the French Resis- 
tance, becoming one of its leaders. He was appointed mili- 
tary governor of the Saar region in 1945 and from 1948 to 
1952 was French High Commissioner for the Saar. Grand- 
val was later resident-general in Morocco (1953), secretary 
of state for foreign trade (1962), and from 1962 to 1966 was 
minister of labor. 


GRANIN, DANIEL ALEKSANDROVICH (pseudonym of 
D.A. German; 1918—_), Soviet author. Granin, who was born 
and raised in Petrograd, became an engineer and worked for 
a number of years at various industrial enterprises. After serv- 
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ing in the Red Army in World War 11, he turned to literature. 
His favorite theme was the clash between the professional 
and personal integrity of a scientist or a technocrat and the 
powerful political pressures exercised by the Communist bu- 
reaucracy. Granin’s early works include Variant vtoroy (“Sec- 
ond Version,” 1949) and the novel Iskateli (1954; Those Who 
Seek, 1956). The publication of his story Sobstvennoye mnenie 
(“One's Own Opinion”) in 1956 was one of the most signifi- 
cant events of the post-Stalin “thaw.” He justified his advocacy 
of independent thought as serving, in the final analysis, the 
best interests of the Soviet state. But it provoked the anger of 
Party bureaucrats because it was taken, not unreasonably, as 
implying that the party’s policy of thought control was harm- 
ful to the country. Granin’s best-known novel is Idu na grozu 
(1962; Bison, 1990), which has been credited with providing 
the best portrait of the world of Soviet scientists. With Ales 
Adamovich he wrote A Book of the Blockade (1982) about the 
siege of Leningrad, and with William Styron he edited The 
Human Experience: Contemporary American and Soviet Fic- 
tion and Poetry (1989). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: V.M. Akimov et al. (eds.), Russkiye sovetskiye 
pisateli prozaiki (1959), 571-9, includes bibliography. 
[Maurice Friedberg] 


GRANOTT (Granovsky), ABRAHAM (1890-1962), Israeli 
economist, head of the *Jewish National Fund. Born in Folesti, 
Bessarabia, Granott was appointed secretary of the JNF in 1919. 
After the transfer of the nF Head Office to Jerusalem in 1922, 
Granott settled in that city, becoming the Fund’s managing di- 
rector, chairman of its board of directors (1945), and president 
(1960). His plan for a joint land authority of the nF and the 
State of Israel served as the basis for the land legislation passed 
by the *Knesset in 1960. In 1948 Granott was cofounder and 
chairman of the Progressive Party (see *Independent Liberal 
Party) and was elected to the first Knesset in 1949, serving as 
chairman of its finance committee. His main contribution to 
Israel’s economy consisted of establishing the principles for a 
progressive agrarian policy, which he formulated in a number 
of works such as Land System in Palestine (1952) and Agrarian 
Reform and the Record of Israel (1956). For a full bibliography 
of Granott’s writings (in Hebrew, English, French, Spanish, 
German, etc.) up to 1951, see the appendix to his book Be- 
Hitnahel Am (1951). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Keren Kayemeth Leisrael, Abraham Granott 
(Heb., 1962); Y. Ronen (ed.), Kalkalat Yisrael Halakhah le-Maaseh 


(1963), 1-3. 
[Theodore Hatalgui] 


GRANOVSKY, ALEXANDER (pseudonym of Abraham 
Azarch; 1890-1937), Soviet theatrical director and founder of 
the post-Revolution Jewish State Theater. Born in Moscow, 
he studied at the Institute of Stage Arts in St. Petersburg and 
worked in Munich, where he was influenced by Rienhardt. 
Granovsky organized an amateur Yiddish drama group in 
1918. In 1919 he was authorized to open a studio in Petrograd 
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(Leningrad), and after six months he presented Maeterlinck’s 
The Blind followed by Sholem *Asch’s The Sinner and Amnon 
and Tamar. Granovsky aimed at the creation of a new Jewish 
style which would break with the Yiddish “primitive” tradi- 
tion. His studio grew into a repertory theater, and was finally 
called the “Jewish State Theater.” It moved to Moscow and pre- 
sented works mainly by Jewish authors, Shalom *Aleichem, 
Sholem *Asch, A. *Goldfaden, I-L. *Peretz, S. *Abramovitsh 
(Mendele Mokher Seforim), and L. *Reznik, and plays by 
non-Jewish authors such as Uriel Acosta by K.F. Gutzkow 
and Trouhadec by Jules Romains. His method of production 
was exemplified in his presentation of Peretz’s Night in the 
Old Market (1925), which relied largely on music, movement, 
lighting, and the “art of silence.” In 1928-29 he toured West- 
ern Europe. He did not return to Russia, but stayed in Ber- 
lin and directed Arnold Zweig’s Sergeant Grischa in German 
and Uriel Acosta for *Habimah (1930). After the Nazis came 
to power, he moved to Paris, where he worked in the opera 
and cinema. Among his admirers and students were Solomon 
*Mikhoels and Benjamin Zuskin. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Das Moskauer juedische akademische Theater 
(1928); M. Kohansky, The Hebrew Theater (1969), 123f. 
[Gershon K. Gershony] 


GRANT, BARON ALBERT (Albert Gottheimer; 1831-1889), 
British financier. Born in Dublin, educated in London and 
Paris, Grant introduced in Britain the Crédit-Foncier type 
of mobilizing small investments for large projects. Many 
of his enterprises lacked solidity, and he was often attacked and 
lampooned. His companies, 37 in all, included public utilities 
and financial institutions in Europe and overseas. Their issued 
capital totaled 25 million sterling ($125 million), but eventu- 
ally were worth only 5 million ($25 million). Grant also initi- 
ated slum clearance and collected paintings. He was member 
of Parliament for Kidderminster, 1865-68 and 1874-80. He 
purchased Leicester Square (London), then a garbage dump, 
converted it into a public garden, and handed it over to 
the Metropolitan Board of Works in 1874. In 1868 he was en- 
nobled by King Victor Emanuel of Italy. He died in compara- 
tively poor circumstances at Bognor. One of the most visible 
and colorful Anglo-Jewish businessmen of his time, Grant is 
often said to have been the original of Auguste Melmotte 
in Anthony Trollope’s famous novel The Way We Live Now 
(1875). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; DBB, II, 623-29. 
[Joachim O. Ronall / William D. Rubinstein (2nd ed.)] 


GRANT, LEE (Lyova Rosenthal; 1927-_ ), U.S. actress. Born 
in New York, Grant was nominated for an Oscar in her first 
screen role as the young shoplifter in Detective Story (1951), 
but soon after was blacklisted because of her refusal to testify 
against her then-husband, Tv/screenwriter Arnold Manoff 
(aka Joel Carpenter), before the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee. After more than a decade, Grant returned 
to films and television, winning both an Oscar (Best Sup- 
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porting Actress, Shampoo, 1975) and Emmy Awards (Peyton 
Place, 1966 and Neon Ceiling, 1971). Appearing in more than 
70 films, she played diverse roles in such motion pictures as 
Middle of the Night (1959); The Balcony (1963); In the Heat of 
the Night (1967); Valley of the Dolls (1967); The Landlord (Os- 
car nomination for Best Supporting Actress, 1970); Plaza Suite 
(1971); Portnoy’s Complaint (1972); Voyage of the Damned (Os- 
car nomination for Best Supporting Actress, 1976); Little Miss 
Marker (1980); Teachers (1984); The Big Town (1987); It’s My 
Party (1996); The Substance of Fire (1996); Under Heat (1996); 
Dr. T and the Women (2000); Mulholland Drive (2001); and 
Going Shopping (2005). 

She directed the films Tell Me a Riddle (1980); What Sex 
Am I? (1985); Down and Out in America (Academy Award 
for Best Documentary, 1986); and Staying Together (1989). 
In addition to directing several Tv movies, such as Nobody’s 
Child (1986) and Seasons of the Heart (1994), from 1998 Grant 
directed dozens of biographical Tv documentaries entitled 
Intimate Portrait. The subjects of these personal profiles in- 
cluded such figures as Vanessa Redgrave, Gloria *Steinem, 
Bella *Abzug, Jessica Tandy, Betty *Friedan, Bo Derek - and 
herself (2001). 

In 1983 she received the Congressional Arts Caucus 
Award for Outstanding Achievement in Acting and Indepen- 
dent Filmmaking; in 1989, Women in Film granted her their 
first-ever Lifetime Achievement Award. 

Grant's daughter, Dinah Manoff, is also an actress (Grease; 
Ordinary People; I Ought to Be in Pictures; Staying Together; 
and the Tv series Soap; Celebrity; Empty Nest; and State of 
Grace). 

[Jonathan Licht / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


°GRANT, ULYSSES SIMPSON (1822-1885), victorious 
Union Army general of the Civil War and 18 president of 
the United States (1869-77). Grant’s name has been linked ir- 
revocably with anti-Jewish prejudice through his signature on 
General Order Number 11, issued at his headquarters of the 
Department of the Tennessee, located in Holly Springs, Miss., 
on December 17, 1862: “The Jews, as a class violating every reg- 
ulation of trade established by the Treasury Department and 
also department orders, are hereby expelled from the depart- 
ment within twenty-four hours from the receipt of this order. 
Post commanders will see that all of this class of people be fur- 
nished passes and required to leave, and any one returning af- 
ter such notification will be arrested and held in confinement 
until an opportunity occurs of sending them out as prisoners, 
unless furnished with permit from headquarters. No passes 
will be given these people to visit headquarters for the purpose 
of making personal application for trade permits.” It cannot be 
proven indisputably whether this blanket condemnation and 
order of expulsion, executed in the area under Grant’s military 
control in parts of the states of Kentucky, Tennessee, and Mis- 
sissippi, was composed by Grant himself or by an underling, 
on the inspiration of an official of the War Department or in 
response to complaints by General W.T. Sherman, or in accor- 
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dance with the wishes of gentile cotton-buyers in the area. Ex- 
tensive research has uncovered much anti-Jewish prejudice on 
the part of military officers and civilian officials, but no con- 
clusive key to the identity of the specific instigator of Grant's 
Order. The general himself had instructed one of his subor- 
dinates on Nov. 10, 1862, to insure that “no Jews are to be per- 
mitted to travel on the railroad south from any point... they 
are such an intolerable nuisance that the department must be 
purged of them.’ On the same day that he signed Order No. u1, 
he reported to an assistant secretary of war that “I instructed 
the commanding officer of Columbus [Mississippi] to refuse 
all permits to Jews to come South, and I have frequently had 
them expelled from the department.... The Jews seem to be a 
privileged class that can travel everywhere ...” An explanation 
which Grant offered on September 14, 1868, in the thick of the 
presidential campaign, implied that reports to him from the 
field and a reprimand from Washington had led him to issue 
and publish the order “without reflection and without think- 
ing of the Jews as a sect or race to themselves but simply as 
persons who had successfully ... violated an order ...” It is also 
possible that the fact that Grant’s own father was involved in 
business dealings with Jews at this time had something to do 
with his frame of mind. 

Lincoln insisted that the order be revoked, despite Grant’s 
unique facility for winning battles. Debates about the order 
took place on the floor of both the House and Senate, but 
opinion was divided fairly closely along party lines. During 
Grant's victorious presidential campaigns of 1868 and 1872, 
discussion of the anti-Jewish order appeared in the public and 
Jewish press, and some Jews and non-Jews were torn between 
their admiration for General Grant and their detestation of 
Order Number 11. 

No single act or word, let alone edict, of another presi- 
dent or federal official, in all of American history, compares 
with the Grant order for rank generalization, harshness, or 
physical consequences. Yet Grant did not previously, nor 
subsequently, reveal animus toward Jews or Judaism. He 
appointed a number of Jews to important office during his 
presidency, offering the secretaryship of the Treasury to Jo- 
seph *Seligman, whose family included long-term friends of 
Grant dating back as far as 1849. In 1870 Grant appointed the 
former head of the American B'nai Brith, Benjamin Franklin 
*Peixotto, to the unsalaried position of consul at Bucharest 
as part of an effort to persuade the Romanian government to 
relent from its violent campaign of pogroms against its Jews. 
Simon *Wolf, a vigorous, albeit unofficial and unsupervised, 
representative of Jewish concerns in Washington, believed 
that Grant “did more on and in behalf of American citizens 
of Jewish faith, at home and abroad, than all the Presidents of 
the United States prior thereto or since.” But Grant was a Re- 
publican, and so was Wolf, and Grant appointed Wolf recorder 
of deeds of the District of Columbia in 1869. 

The Grant affair underlines the unconscious assimilation 
by many Americans of traditional anti-Jewish stereotypes, and 
the constant search for scapegoats which took place during 
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the traumatic experience of the Civil War as it did in other 
periods of social and psychological crisis. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Wolf, Presidents I Have Known (1918), 
63-98; J. Isaacs, in: AJA, 17 (1965), 3-16; B. Korn, American Jewry and 
the Civil War (1951), ch. 6; L. Gartner, in: AJHQ, 58 (1968), 24-117. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Sarna, American Judaism (2004), 120-22. 


[Bertram Wallace Korn] 


GRANZ, NORMAN (1918-2001), U.S. jazz impresario. Born 
in Los Angeles to parents who owned a store that failed in 
the Depression, Granz grew up to make a fortune from the 
music he loved as a young man. After service in the Army 
Special Services in World War 11, he attended the University 
of California at Los Angeles, where his major was philoso- 
phy. In 1944, he created Jazz at the Philharmonic, a touring 
group that took the jazz idiom out of the smoky, noisy bars 
and dance halls and tucked it into sumptuous concert halls, 
where it flourished. He also represented stars like Ella Fitzger- 
ald and Oscar Peterson and sought to protect black musicians 
from the abuses of segregation, insisting that their concerts 
be open to blacks, no matter how segregated the city. He be- 
gan Jazz at the Philharmonic in Los Angeles with Nat King 
Cole, then a jazz pianist who worked with a trio but was not 
yet a pop star. Granz persuaded him to appear in concert with 
the saxophonist Lester Young and Billie Holiday, the singer. 
Besides providing good music, the concert raised money for 
young Mexicans, whom Granz felt had been wrongly arrested 
in the Zoot Suit riots of 1944. The concert proved a smashing 
success and within a few years an ever-changing troupe of 
musicians and singers, including J.J. Johnson, Benny Carter, 
Illinois Jacquet, Duke Ellington, Count Basie, Buddy Rich, 
and others, were touring the country under the Jazz at the 
Philharmonic rubric. Granz paid them, regardless of color, 
equally and well. He also persuaded Fitzgerald to record her 
“songbooks” of the works of Cole Porter, George Gershwin, 
and other creators of American popular standards, recordings 
that kept selling well into the 21° century. Granz was also the 
founder, in 1955, of Verve Records, with which he recorded 
the artists whose appearances he sponsored. Under his lead- 
ership Verve captured some of the finest jazz performances 
ever recorded. He sold Verve to MGM in 1960; the label was 
subsequently taken over by Polygram. In 1974 Granz formed 
a record company he called Pablo, named after Picasso, whose 
work he admired and collected and whose friendship he cher- 
ished. From 1959 to the end of his life, Granz lived, mostly in 


retirement, in Geneva. 
[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


GRASSHOPPER. Among the insects mentioned in the Bible 
as permitted for food are those “that go upon all fours, which 
have jointed legs above their feet, wherewith to leap upon the 
earth” (see *Animals of the Bible). These are “the arbeh (“*lo- 
cust”) after its kinds, and the solam (av, ps, “bald locust”) 
after its kinds, and the hargol (av, “beetle”; ps, “cricket”) af- 
ter its kinds, and the hagav (av, Jps, “grasshopper”) after its 
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kinds” (Lev. 11:21-22; and see *Dietary Laws). The last three, 
each followed by the expression “after its kinds,” refer to nu- 
merous species of grasshopper, there being, according to an 
amora, as many as 800 (Hul. 63b). Although in the Bible hagav 
applies to the grasshopper and not to the locust, it may have 
the latter meaning in the verse, “if I command the hagav to 
devour the land” (11 Chron. 7:13), as it has in the Mishnah, 
which speaks of it as being at times a countrywide plague. In 
Israel there are many species of grasshopper, some small, oth- 
ers up to 2 in. (5 cms.) and more in size. The small grasshop- 
per hiding in the high grass symbolizes the puniness of man 
when viewed from above (Num. 13:33; Isa. 40:22). All species 
of the grasshopper in Israel develop (like the locust) by meta- 
morphosis, that is, the larva (zahal) has no wings but the adult 
has wings covering most of its body, an essential characteristic 
of the permitted grasshopper (Hul. 65b). In mishnaic and tal- 
mudic times the grasshopper was widely used as food, being 
also preserved in salt (Av. Zar. 2:7; et al.). There are Yemenite 
Jews who, on the basis of tradition as to their kashrut, still eat 
locusts and species of grasshopper. 

It is difficult to identify “the solam after its kinds.” The 
word means “destroying, eating,” and refers to the grass-eating 
grasshopper, said to have the characteristic of being gabbahat, 
that is, apparently, having an arched back and slender feelers; 
many such species are found in Israel. Some identify it with 
the long-headed grasshopper of the genus Acridium (but see 
Av. Zar. 37a), i.e., with a species known as ayyal kamza which 
is kasher according to evidence from Second Temple times 
(Eduy. 8:4). With regard to the next permitted group “the 
hargol after its kinds,’ the sages stated that the outstanding 
characteristic of the hargol is “that it has a tail.” This applies 
to the long-horned grasshopper of the family Tettigoniidae, 
whose female has a long protuberance which is a tube for the 
laying of eggs. Most of these species do no damage to agri- 
culture, since they feed on insects and not on grass. Among 
them are also species whose imago is wingless, such as the 
Saga species, the largest grasshopper in Israel, and prohibited 
as food (see Hul. 65b). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Palmoni, in: EM, 1 (1950), 520 6, s.v. Arbeh; 


J. Feliks, Animal World of the Bible (1962), 116-8. ADD BIBLIOGRA- 
puy: Feliks, Ha-Zomeah, 203, 209, 225, 234, 235. 


[Jehuda Feliks] 


°GRATIAN (Franciscus Gratianus; d. before 1179), monk of 
Bologna. He is known for his canonical compilation Decretum 
Gratiani, assembled about 1140. The other title of the compila- 
tion, Concordantia discordantium canonum, clearly indicates 
its purpose, to bring together a large number of patristic texts 
and decrees of Church councils and popes, arranged in order 
of content. Though never officially adopted by papal author- 
ity, it was used in schools and synods, and from around 1159 
was the manual of the Roman Curia. Among the thousands 
of texts assembled in the compilation only a few isolated ones 
concern the Jews. They include canon 61 of the Fourth Coun- 
cil of Toledo held in 633 (see *Church Councils), securing for 
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children who are true Christians the belongings of their par- 
ents who have returned to Judaism (E. Friedberg (ed.) Cor- 
pus Juris Canonici, 1 (1871), 419: c. 7, C. 1, qu. 4). Others are 
canon 34 of the Council of Agde held in 506, imposing an 
eight-month instruction period for Jewish candidates for bap- 
tism, and canon 56 of the Fourth Council of Toledo, compel- 
ling Jews converted by force to remain Christians (ibid., 1392: 
Cc. 93-94, D. 4, De cons.). One small group of texts concerns 
mixed marriages, which must be dissolved and the children 
brought up by the Christian party; the converted Jews (of 
Spain) who have readopted Judaism, whose children must be 
given into the care of monasteries; converted Jews, who must 
avoid all contacts with their former coreligionists; and the pro- 
hibition on Christians eating the unleavened bread of Jews, 
living among them, consulting their physicians, bathing with 
them, or finally, sharing meals with them (various councils; 
ibid., 1087: c. 10-14, C. 28, qu. 1). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Villien and J. de Ghellinck, in: Diction- 
naire de théologie catholique, 6 (1920), 1727-51; J. Forchielli and A.M. 
Stickler (eds.), Studia Gratiana, 1 (1953- ); New Catholic Encyclope- 
dia, 6 (1966), S.v. 

[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


°GRATTENAUER, KARL WILHELM FRIEDRICH (1770- 
1838), German antisemitic pamphleteer. His first publication 
Ueber die physische und moralische Verfassung der heutigen 
Juden (1791) launched the idea of an unchangeably negative 
and corrupt “Jewish mentality.” In another of his widely cir- 
culated tracts attempting to rouse public opinion against Jew- 
ish emancipation Wider die Juden (1803, running into five edi- 
tions), Grattenauer suggested that the Berliners remove Moses 
*Mendelssohn’s bust and replace it with Voltaire’s. Following in 
the wake of the latter's allegedly rationalist arguments against 
the Jews, Grattenauer was among the first to introduce the 
concept of race, thus heralding a new and ominous tendency 
in antisemitism, based no longer on religious but on pseudo- 
scientific grounds. “That the Jews are a very singular race, no 
historian or anthropologist can contest,’ wrote Grattenauer. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Katz, From Prejudice to Destruction. 
Anti-Semitism 1700-1933 (1980). 


GRATZ, USS. family of merchants and community leaders 
in Philadelphia. The Gratz family was founded in the United 
States by BARNARD GRATZ (1738-1801), who was of Polish 
birth and who emigrated from London in 1754. After work- 
ing in the mercantile house of David Franks, in 1757 he went 
into partnership with Michael Moses, and a few years later 
he and his younger brother MICHAEL (1740-1811) formed a 
long-lived partnership under the family name as shippers and 
traders operating on the east coast and inland. As part of their 
trading operation, the partners sold kasher meat to the West 
Indies and conducted an extensive and sometimes dangerous 
Indian trade. In the midst of a very busy social and business 
career Barnard, with other merchants, signed Non-Importa- 
tion Agreements to boycott British goods during the Stamp 
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Act and Townshend Act crises prior to the Revolution. Always 
deeply involved with Jewish communal activities, the broth- 
ers helped found the first Philadelphia synagogue, which in 
1773 evolved into Congregation Mikveh Israel. Barnard Gratz 
was named its first parnas, and Michael was on the board of 
directors. The Gratz family supported the Revolution, as did 
many Philadelphia Jews, and supplied goods to the Conti- 
nental Army. After the war, the Gratzes became involved in a 
successful struggle for equal rights in Pennsylvania. Always 
interested in western lands, the Gratzes supplied money to 
the Indian trader and agent George Croghan and to George 
Rogers Clark in his Revolutionary expedition to capture De- 
troit, and in 1794 invested in real estate around Louisville, 
Kentucky. Michael founded Gratzburg, in Otsego County, 
New York, in 1793. 
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GRATZ, REBECCA 


Two of Michael’s sons, SIMON (1773-1839) and HYMAN 
(1776-1857), carried on the family business. Hyman was elected 
director of the Pennsylvania Company for Insurance in 1818 
and president in 1838. He founded *Gratz College. Both broth- 
ers participated in the affairs of the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts and the Pennsylvania Botanical Gardens. Though 
Simon and his younger brothers JAcoB (1789-1856) and BEN- 
JAMIN (1792-1884) married gentiles, through their sisters’ 
marriages the family was related to other prominent Jewish 
families. Their sister FRANCES (1771-1852) married Reuben 
*Etting; RACHEL (1783-1823) married Solomon Moses; and 
RICHEA (1774-1858) married Samuel *Hays. Richea is re- 
puted to have been the first Jewish girl to attend college in the 
United States. Others of the Gratz family achieved consider- 
able careers in law and politics as well as in business. Another 
of Michael’s sons, JOSEPH (1785-1858), was an ardent Feder- 
alist, as was his brother Hyman. Joseph was a director of the 
Philadelphia Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf and 
Dumb, and of the Atlantic Insurance Company. 

Jacob joined the family firm in 1806, but soon left to form 
his own dry goods firm. He received an M.A. degree (1811) 
from the University of Pennsylvania. In 1824 and 1839 he was 
elected to the state legislature. His younger brother Benjamin 
also joined the family firm and studied at the University of 
Pennsylvania. He was admitted to the bar in 1816. One of the 
early Jewish residents of Kentucky, where the family held land, 
he helped organize the Lexington and Ohio Railroad in 1830 
and in 1835 helped found the Lexington branch of the Bank 
of Kentucky. Perhaps the best known of the Gratz family was 
Michael's daughter Rebecca *Gratz (1781-1869), who was ac- 
tive in various women’s and children’s organizations. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Wolf and M. Whiteman, History of the 

Jews of Philadelphia from Colonial Times to the Age of Jackson (1957), 

index; W.V. Byars, B. and M. Gratz Papers (1916); D. Philipson (ed.), 

Letters of Rebecca Gratz (1929); R.G. Osterweis, Rebecca Gratz: A 
Study in Charm (1935). 

[Leo Hershkowitz] 


GRATZ, REBECCA (1781-1869), founder and leader of in- 
novative organizations concerned with women and children. 
Gratz was born in Philadelphia, the middle child of ten in the 
family of Michael and Miriam Simon Gratz. She received an 
elite education at the Young Ladies Academy and at home, 
where she had access to an extensive library and learned about 
organizational life from her father, uncle, and brothers, who 
discussed their businesses, synagogue involvement, and phil- 
anthropic associations. Gratz, who never married, outlived all 
but her youngest sibling, and found meaningful social sup- 
port and intellectual sustenance managing the organizations 
she established, in her study of Judaica available in English, 
and in her literary correspondence with luminaries such as 
Washington Irving, Maria Edgeworth, Fanny Kemble, and 
Grace “Aguilar. 

In 1801 Gratz and her mother joined 20 Jewish and gen- 
tile women to found the Female Association for the Relief of 
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Women and Children in Reduced Circumstances, a women’s 
mutual aid society which enabled married women to raise 
and dispense funds they could not legally control as individ- 
uals. Fourteen years later Gratz helped found the Philadel- 
phia Orphan Asylum (1815). She served as secretary for both 
associations for more than two decades and advised her sis- 
ter-in-law, Maria Gist Gratz, in establishing an orphanage in 
Lexington, Kentucky. Gratz lived with three bachelor broth- 
ers and her sister, Sarah, and raised six nephews and nieces 
following their mother’s death in 1823. After Sarah’s death, 
Gratz organized a short-lived and informal Hebrew school 
for her extensive family taught by an applicant for synagogue 
hazzan. She also developed close relationships with women of 
her Philadelphia synagogue, Mikveh Israel, and in 1819 orga- 
nized the first non-synagogal Jewish charity in America, the 
Female Hebrew Benevolent Society, which remained active in 
the early 21° century. Gratz served as secretary, writing min- 
utes, annual reports, and corresponding with donors, leaving 
more prestigious positions to others to ensure their commit- 
ment. Jewish women nationwide organized similarly named 
institutions throughout the 19" century. 

To combat Christian evangelism, Gratz convinced the 
FHBS managers to open the Hebrew Sunday School in 1838. 
Educators Simha Peixotto and Rachel Peixotto Pyke supplied 
pedagogical expertise and wrote textbooks while Gratz served 
as superintendent. Isaac Leeser, hazzan at their synagogue, 
provided guidance and more advanced texts. Female gradu- 
ates returned as volunteer faculty. Gratz assisted women in 
Charleston, Savannah, and Baltimore in establishing similar 
schools and due to her efforts Jewish Sunday schools staffed 
by female volunteers became the most popular Jewish educa- 
tional institution in 19 century America. Gratz lived to see 
Philadelphia’s Jewish Foster Home established in 1855. Much 
younger women shouldered most responsibilities but she 
assumed the vice presidency. She died with a reputation as 
the foremost Jewish woman in America. Some descendants 
thought her the inspiration for Rebecca of York in Sir Walter 
Scott’s novel, Ivanhoe. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: ANB; D. Ashton, Rebecca Gratz: Women and 
Judaism in Antebellum America, (1997); E. Bodek, “Making Do: Jew- 
ish Women and Philanthropy,’ in: M. Friedman (ed.), Jewish Life in 
Philadelphia, 1830-1940 (1983), 143-62; A. Braude, “The Jewish Wom- 
an’s Encounter with American Culture,’ in: Women and Religion in 


America, vol 1 (1981). 
[Dianne Ashton (2™ ed.)] 


GRATZ COLLEGE, oldest independent college of Jewish 
studies in North America. In 1856 Hyman *Gratz, Philadel- 
phia merchant, philanthropist, and scion of one of America’s 
earliest Jewish families, established a trust indenture of ap- 
proximately $150,000 to provide an annuity for his adopted 
son and, if the son died without issue, for a nephew. By 1893, 
both son and nephew had died childless. According to the 
deed of trust, the estate was then assigned to Congregation 
Mikveh Israel to establish “a college for the education of Jews 
residing in city and county of Philadelphia.” 
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The limitations of the trust’s income led Mikveh Israel to 
establish Gratz College for the more specific mission of edu- 
cating Jewish teachers. Gratz’s founders wanted it to serve the 
entire Philadelphia Jewish community and thus from its in- 
ception, Gratz accepted women, the first institution of higher 
Jewish education to do so. In that same spirit, even before the 
college opened classes, the Orthodox Mikveh Israel inaugu- 
rated the institution with public presentations by the leaders 
of Reform and Conservative Judaism. 

Dedicated to the methodology of *Wissenschaft des Ju- 
dentums and to being nondenominational, Gratz’s mission 
was to teach Hebrew texts, train teachers for Jewish schools, 
and provide adult education. In 1909, it established a “school 
of observation practice” that allowed students to take college 
courses, while observing and practicing teaching in a Jewish 
elementary school. As Gratz’s leaders were also dedicated to 
Zionism, the college introduced courses conducted in Mod- 
ern Hebrew in 1922. As the Jewish community of Philadel- 
phia expanded under the Jewish Federation model, Gratz 
College merged with the older Hebrew Education Society 
in 1928. Founded in 1848 by Isaac *Leeser, the Hebrew Edu- 
cation Society had received a state charter that allowed it to 
“furnish to graduates and others the usual degrees of Bach- 
elor of Arts, Master of Arts and Doctor of Laws and Divin- 
ity” The merger thus conveyed to Gratz College the right to 
offer academic degrees, but despite faculty support, decisions 
of Gratz’s governing board delayed Gratz’s issuing of such de- 
grees until 1952, when it awarded its first Bachelor of Hebrew 
Literature (BHL). 

During the 1920s, Gratz’s founding commitment to all 
streams of Judaism as well as to the Wissenschaft approach 
led to debates and compromises particularly regarding the 
training of Reform Jewish teachers. These concerns were ul- 
timately resolved in 1960 by Gratz’s establishment of the Isaac 
Mayer Wise program within its normal school, a unique de- 
velopment that produced educators specifically qualified 
to teach in Reform religious schools and recognized by the 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations (now the Union 
for Reform Judaism). 

In 1967, Gratz College received full accreditation by the 
Middle States Commission on Higher Education. By 1987, 
Gratz had introduced master’s degrees in Hebrew literature, 
Jewish music, Jewish education, Jewish studies, and Jewish lib- 
eral studies, as well as various graduate certificates. Self-study 
occasioned by the accreditation process more clearly defined 
Gratz’s secondary school offerings eventually leading to the 
establishment of its Jewish Community High School (jcus). 
Consolidating the Isaac M. Wise program with the large ar- 
ray of courses on topics ranging from intensive text and lan- 
guage to service learning to classes designed for Jewish stu- 
dents with special needs, the JcHs grew to 13 sites and almost 
1,000 students by 2005. 

As Gratz College developed, its funding by the local Jew- 
ish federation lessened. Thus, from the 1960s through 2005, 
the percentage of its funding from the Jewish Federation of 
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Greater Philadelphia declined from 78% to 12%. This reduc- 
tion was both relative and absolute, yet it did not prevent Gratz 
from expanding its offerings and personnel. 

Gratz’s broad communal commitment extended to its 
academic resources. Its Tuttleman Library was opened to 
the public in 2003 and contains a research collection cover- 
ing all areas of Judaic scholarship as well as specialized hold- 
ings such as rare Judaica beginning with the dawn of Hebrew 
printing, a major collection of Jewish music, and an archive 
of oral histories of the Holocaust that was among the first to 
be assembled in the United States. In the 1990s Gratz College 
inaugurated a Master of Arts in Education for teachers in pub- 
lic and private schools throughout eastern Pennsylvania. By 
2005, some 900 graduate students had matriculated in that 
program. 

From the 1990s Gratz College students had come from 
communities throughout the United States as well as from 
Israel, Europe, and occasionally East Asia. Building on its 
original mandate, Gratz College had become a transdenomi- 
national institution where Jews from all streams taught and 
studied together as members of its faculty, student body, and 
public audiences. In 2005 they pursued graduate certificates 
and professional degrees that provide advanced credentials 
for serving the Jewish community and general education and 
could also earn the baccalaureate. By 2005 Gratz’s adoption 
of technology allowed it to offer more online courses in Jew- 
ish studies than any other institution as well as the first online 
Master of Arts in Jewish Studies. It also developed video con- 
ference courses and week-long intensive immersion courses 
while strengthening its on-campus offerings. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.A. King, “A History of Gratz College, 
1893-1928” (Ph.D. diss., Dropsie University, 1976); J. Kutnick, “Serv- 
ing the Jewish Community, Pursuing High Jewish Learning: Gratz 
College in Historical Perspective,” in: R.M. Geffen and M.B. Edelman 
(eds.), Freedom and Responsibility: Exploring the Challenges of Jewish 
Continuity (1998), 321-48. 

[Jonathan Rosenbaum (2"/ ed.)] 


GRAUBART, Y.L. (Judah Leib; 1861-1937), rabbi and hal- 
akhic authority. Judah Leib Graubart was born in Szrensk, 
Poland. One of at least eight children, he was raised with an 
appreciation of Talmud scholarship and hasidic piety even 
as he was exposed to Haskalah. His teachers included his fa- 
ther, elder brother Issachar Plock, the Kalisher rabbi, Hayyim 
Eliezer Wax, and Rabbi Nathan Leipziger of Szrensk. Graubart 
received smicha from both Wax and Leipziger. 

Graubart went on to serve as rabbi in Yanov, Makov, 
and Stashov. In Makov he published the first volume of his 
five-volume collection of clarifications of talmudic texts and 
of responsa, the Havalim be-Ne’imim (1901-39); volume 2 
appeared while he was in Stashov. At the outbreak of World 
War I, the Russians accused Graubart (and others) of espio- 
nage, and imprisoned him in Siberia. By the time of the Bol- 
shevik Revolution, Graubart was free in Moscow, where he led 
prayer services, taught, and collected funds for impoverished 
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Jews. Graubart recorded his experiences in his memoir, Sefer 
Zikaron (Lodz, 1925/6). 

Returning to Poland, Graubart supported Mizrachi 
Zionism against the Agudat Israel rabbis. Like prominent 
Polish Mizrachi Zionist, J.L. Zlotnik (Elzat), Graubart immi- 
grated to Canada in the early 1920s. He became rabbi to To- 
rontos Polish Jews, while Jacob *Gordon served Russian-born 
Jews. Relations between the two soured when they sparred 
over supervision of kosher meat. In Toronto Graubart also 
spoke out against violators of the Sabbath, and even preached 
several outdoor Sabbath sermons in Torontos bustling Jewish 
Kensington Market. A strong advocate of Jewish education, 
Graubart supported the talmud torah Eitz Chaim (est. 1918). 
He had complete disdain for the Reform rabbinate. He also 
acknowledged, with regret, that North American Orthodox 
rabbis fell short of an old-world level of learning. He never- 
theless recognized that a new generation of North American- 
trained rabbis was needed and supported the modern Ortho- 
dox yeshivas in New York and Chicago. 

Graubart continued writing in Canada. His last three 
volumes of Havalim be-Ne’imim reflect New World concerns 
and show that he was now corresponding with other Ortho- 
dox rabbis in Canada. He published a collection of sermons 
in Hebrew, Devarim Ki-Khetavam (St. Louis, 1931/2) and a 
second collection of essays and sermons, Yabia Omer (Lodz, 
1936). A number of shorter essays were published in the Yid- 
dish press. 

Despite misgivings about the state of Judaism, Graubart 
energetically worked to build Orthodox Jewish life in Toronto. 
He also fostered a tradition of advanced rabbinic scholarship 
in Toronto continued by Abraham *Price, Gedaliah *Felder, 
and others. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.A. Speisman, The Jews of Toronto: A His- 
tory to 1937 (1979); Ch.L. Fox 100 yor yidish un hebreyshe literature in 
kanade (1980), 73-4.; M.D. Sherman, Orthodox Judaism in American: 
A Biographical Dictionary and Sourcebook (1996): 81-83. 


[Richard Menkis (2™ ed.)] 


GRAUMANN, SIR HARRY (1868-1938), South African 
mining magnate, industrialist, and financier. Born in England, 
Graumann went to South Africa at the age of 16 and engaged 
in mining in the Transvaal. He became a member of the Jo- 
hannesburg Sanitary Board (forerunner of the town council) 
and was one of the city’s four aldermen under the Kruger re- 
gime. During the Boer War (1899-1902), Graumann worked 
for Transvaal refugees in Capetown. After the war, he became 
the first Jewish mayor of Johannesburg. In 1912 he protested 
against the proposed restriction of Jewish immigration. He 
was elected to parliament in 1915. His memoirs, Rand Riches 
and South Africa, appeared in 1935. 


GRAUR, ALEXANDRU (1900-1980), Romanian linguist. 
Born into the family of an accountant, Graur studied classical 
philology at the Bucharest University. Until 1946 he taught at 
various Bucharest high schools, with a few years off because 
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of the racial laws that did not allow Jews to teach in non-Jew- 
ish schools (1939-44). In 1946 Graur became a university 
professor. At the University of Bucharest he taught general 
linguistics courses. He was interested both in the history of 
language and in its contemporary functioning (according to 
European descriptivists). In addition he was also interested in 
the popularization of his science, and he tried to explain how 
a natural language functions and its relationship to the cul- 
ture it is called upon to serve (with special emphasis on the 
Romanian language). Graur’s distinct theoretical orientation 
was a more traditional one (he never overstepped the theo- 
retical frameworks of comparative-historical linguistics); he 
accepted very few, and those mostly critically, of the basic te- 
nets of the different structuralist or post-structuralist trends 
in linguistics. Although never explicitly, he rejected from the 
very beginning generativism and all the other linguistic par- 
adigms that appeared in the wake of Noam Chomsky’s theo- 
ries, starting from 1957. 

Graur’s attitude toward a culturally oriented Judaism 
was somewhat ambiguous: only in his old age did he start to 
show a certain interest in his forefathers’ religion, culture, and 
language: he published in the Jewish community’s newspaper 
several articles in which he demonstrated the Hebrew etymol- 
ogy of several Romanian words which entered this language 
through the intermediacy of the Greek and Latin languages, 


or through international use. 
[Paul Schveiger (2"4 ed.)] 


GRAUR, CONSTANTIN (1877-1940), Romanian journal- 
ist. Born in Botosani, N. Moldavia, Graur started his career 
as a proofreader. In his youth he was a socialist. He began to 
publish in the Socialist journal Munca in 1894. In 1896 he was 
already a well-known socialist personality in the Bucharest 
party. He criticized the exodus of Romanian socialist intellec- 
tual leaders to the Liberal Party in 1900. He later edited news- 
papers in Galati and Ploesti, and went to Bucharest in 1919 to 
edit Cuvintul Liber (“The Free World”). With other Romanian 
journalists, he founded the magazine Facla (“The Torch”), but 
continued writing for other papers, including the Jewish peri- 
odicals Infratirea (“Union”) and Adam. In 1921, he became the 
chief manager of two daily papers Dimineata (“Morning”) and 
Adevarul (“Truth”), which came to be regarded as “Judaized?” 
because of the number of their Jewish contributors. During 
Nazi demonstrations, copies of these papers were burned on 
the streets. Graur had a democratic outlook and campaigned 
for Jewish emancipation and against antisemitism. His writ- 
ings, many of them polemics embracing a socialist point of 
view, include Manasse, cercetare critica (““Manasse, Critical 
Research,” 1904), Din istoria socialismului Roman (“From the 
History of Romanian Socialism,” 1912), Socialistii Romani in 
slujba Germaniei (“Romanian Socialists in Germany’s ser- 
vice,’ 1914), Cativa insi (“Some People,” 1931) and Cu privine 
la Franz-Ferdinand (“Concerning Franz Ferdinand,” 1935). 
For his friend Dobrogeanu-Gherea, one of the founders of 
the Socialist movement in Romania, Graur wrote an obitu- 
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ary in the journal Chemarea (1920) in which he mentioned 
his Jewish origins. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Podoleanu, 60 scriitori romani de origine 
evreeasca, 1 (1935), 137-42: T. Teodorescu-Braniste, Oameni si paiate 
(1967), 355-9. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: L.C. Atanasiu, Miscarea social- 
ista 1881-1900 (1932), 429 (index); C. Graur, in: Th. Loewenstein and 
N. Kittzler (eds.), Israel in lume, (1939), 75-96. 


[Abraham Feller / Lucian-Zeev Herscovici (2"¢ ed.)] 


GRAY, HERBERT ESER (Herb; 1931-_), politician and Can- 
ada’s first Jewish cabinet minister. Gray was born in Windsor, 
Ontario, graduated from the School of Commerce of McGill 
University and Osgoode Hall Law School in Toronto. He was 
admitted to the Ontario Bar in 1956. Gray practiced law in 
Windsor before entering politics in 1962 when he was elected 
the Liberal Party Member of Parliament for Windsor West. A 
strong advocate for human rights and freedom of conscience, 
Gray was returned to office in the next 12 consecutive elec- 
tions, becoming the longest continuously serving Member of 
Parliament in Canadian history with close to 40 years of ser- 
vice in the House of Commons. 

In October 1969, Gray was named minister without 
portfolio in Pierre Trudeau's first government, the first Jew- 
ish cabinet minister in Canadian history. He went on to hold 
a number of Liberal cabinet portfolios including National 
Revenue and Industry, Trade and Commerce, and president 
of the Treasury Board. When the Liberals were out of office, 
Gray served as Opposition House leader from 1984 to 1990, 
leader of the Opposition in 1990, and finance critic for the Of- 
ficial Opposition from 1991 to 1993. With the Liberal return to 
power in 1993, he was appointed leader of the Government in 
the House of Commons and solicitor general of Canada. From 
1997 to 2002, he served as deputy prime minister, the first to 
turn this position into a full-time cabinet post. Following his 
retirement from the House of Commons in January 2002, he 
was appointed Canadian chair of the International Joint Com- 
mission, a Canadian-American bilateral organization dealing 
with transboundary issues. 

Among his many honors, he received the title “Right 
Honourable,’ one of only six Canadians ever to hold the ti- 
tle usually reserved for current and former prime ministers, 
governors general, and chief justices of the Supreme Court of 
Canada. He was also a Companion of the Order of Canada. 
Gray's wife, SHARON SHOLZBERG-GRAY, Served as president 
of the Canadian Healthcare Association. 


[Judith E. Szaport (2"4 ed.)] 


GRAY, MARTIN (1925-_), writer. As a Polish Jew from War- 
saw, Gray was interned in the Warsaw ghetto and deported to 
the Treblinka extermination camp, from which he managed 
to escape, but left behind his entire family, of which he was 
the sole survivor. After his escape, he joined up with the So- 
viet Army advancing west towards Germany. After the war 
he settled in the United States, then in France where he pub- 
lished the bestselling Au nom de tous les miens (1971, written 
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in collaboration with Max Gallo), which was adapted for the 
screen by Robert Enrico in 1983. Though some parts of the 
story may have been embellished and cannot therefore be 
considered historical documentation, Gray remains a valuable 
witness to the destruction of the Warsaw ghetto and the ex- 
termination process, and the publication of the book marked 
acrucial point in the development of Holocaust awareness in 
France, the specificity of the Jewish Holocaust having long 
been ignored in France because of the emphasis placed on 
the deportations of Resistance fighters. 

[Dror Franck Sullaper (274 ed.)] 


GRAY, MORRIS ABRAHAM (Moishe Guraryeh; 1989- 
1966), Winnipeg community leader and politician. Gray was 
born near Gomel, Russia, to Abraham and Sara Guraryeh. He 
came to Canada in 1907 at age 18 and settled in Winnipeg. By 
1917 he was a leader in the Winnipeg Jewish community, serv- 
ing as secretary of the Hilfs Farband, an early mutual aid soci- 
ety, and of the Western Canada Jewish War Relief campaign 
to aid sufferers in World War 1. He took a leading part in im- 
migrant aid work and by 1923 was serving as secretary of the 
Jewish Immigrant Aid Society in Western Canada and served 
as president of the Jewish Children’s Aid and Orphanage of 
Western Canada. Gray was a pioneer of the Labor Zionist 
movement in Western Canada and a founder of the Cana- 
dian Jewish Congress in 1919. First elected to public office in 
1926, Gray served first as school trustee, then as Winnipeg city 
alderman for 16 years, endorsed by the Independent Labour 
Party. In 1941 he was elected as ccF member of the Manitoba 
Legislature, where he served for 25 years until his death. 

In political office Gray campaigned for welfare for the 
unemployed, for increased old age pensions, and for anti- 
discrimination laws and a Bill of Rights, as well as for the 
establishment of a Manitoba Dental College. But his Jewish 
political engagement was also strong. During the Depression 
he worked with the Jewish Colonization Association to place 
unemployed Jews on farms, he was a founder of the Jewish 
Economic Bureau, which considered economic problems af- 
fecting Jews, he was president of the Jewish National Work- 
ers Alliance, and he was active in the reorganization of the 
Canadian Jewish Congress in 1934. He campaigned against 
antisemitism and was a leader in the anti-Nazi protest move- 
ment of the 1930s and 1940s. Gray was also a founder of the 
Labor Zionist’s Histadrut Campaign in Western Canada. In 
1957, he was honored at Winnipeg's annual Negev Dinner to 
mark the 50 anniversary of his arrival in Canada. 


[Abraham Arnold (2"4 ed.)] 


GRAYZEL, SOLOMON (1896-1980), U.S. historian and 
communal leader. Grayzel was born in Minsk, Belorussia, but 
was educated in the United States. He received his B.A. from 
the City College of New York in 1917 and his M.A. in sociol- 
ogy from Columbia University in 1920. He was ordained by 
the Jewish Theological Seminary in 1921 and served as the 
first rabbi of Congregation Beth-El in Camden, n.j., continu- 
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ing his studies at Dropsie College, where he earned a Ph.D. in 
history (1926). In 1929, upon his return from research studies 
abroad, he began teaching Jewish history at Gratz College in 
Philadelphia, continuing to teach there and serving as regis- 
trar until 1945. In 1939, he took an editorial position with the 
Jewish Publication Society of America, working under Isaac 
*Husik. At the latter’s death in the same year he became the 
editor in chief, a position he held until 1966. He was elected 
to the presidency of the Jewish Book Council of America in 
1945 and was connected with the Jewish Book Annual from 
its inception in 1942. From 1966, he taught Jewish history at 
Dropsie College. 

Grayzel’s major scholarly efforts centered on the rela- 
tionship of Christians and Jews during the Middle Ages. His 
doctoral thesis, The Church and the Jews in the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury (1933, 19667), was followed by individual articles on re- 
lated subjects, which appeared in the Jewish Quarterly Review, 
Historia Judaica, the Hebrew Union College Annual, and other 
publications. He also wrote a popular, one-volume History of 
the Jews from the Babylonian Exile to the Present (1947, 19687), 
widely used as a textbook, and A History of the Contemporary 
Jews from 1900 to the Present (1960). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.A. Steinbach, in: Jewish Book Annual, 28 


(1970), 110-115. 
[Simcha Berkowitz] 


GRAZ, capital of *Styria, considered one of the oldest Jewish 
settlements in Austria. Although a gravestone, excavated in 
1577 and erroneously dated to 70 B.c.£., long led to the belief 
that the community was much older, adjacent Judendorf was 
recorded in documents dating from 1147. In Graz itself there 
is reliable evidence of the presence of Jews only in the last de- 
cades of the 13" century. At that time they made their living 
mostly through moneylending, particularly to the local nobil- 
ity. By 1398 a community had come into existence, located ina 
Jewish quarter, headed by a Judenmeister and a *iudex Judaeo- 
rum, and possessing a synagogue and a mikveh. Though ex- 
pelled in 1439, the Jews returned by 1447. After the expulsion of 
the Jews from Styria in 1496, together with the rest of Austrian 
Jewry, almost four centuries passed before there was again a 
formal settlement of Jews in the town. Only in 1783 were they 
permitted to attend the yearly trade fairs then held in Graz. 
Individual families with special permits were allowed to settle 
in Graz after 1848. By 1863 a community had come into being 
and in 1868 the demand for special permits was rescinded; at 
that time an official organization of the community took place. 
From then on the community grew rapidly, partly because of 
economic factors. It numbered 566 in 1869 (0.7% of the total 
population), 1,238 in 1890, and 1,720 (1.1%) in 1934. 

The community was able to finance its activities not only 
through the imposition of taxes on the Jews of Styria but on 
those of Carinthia and Carniola as well. Soon after its formal 
organization, a primary school was founded. By 1892 a large 
school was built; in 1895 an impressive synagogue was dedi- 
cated. The anti-Zionism of Graz’s communal leaders was pro- 
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nounced, but a large influx of refugees from Eastern Europe 
in the wake of World War 1 strengthened the Zionist move- 
ment considerably, and in 1919, the Zionists gained a major- 
ity in the community. The Jews in Graz were socially segre- 
gated, and in the later 1930s Graz was a center of Austrian 
National Socialism (known as the “capital of the insurrec- 
tion” after 1938). 

Immediately after the Anschluss (March 12, 1938), the 
Jewish cemetery was desecrated. The members of the com- 
munity board were arrested and released only after prolonged 
negotiation. Local functionaries were anxious to make Graz 
the first town to be Judenrein. On the initiative of the head 
of the Jewish community, Elijah Gruenschlag, Adolf *Eich- 
mann agreed to the transfer of 5,000,000 marks to facilitate 
the emigration of 600 Jews to Palestine, but the events of Nov. 
10, 1938, put an end to the project. On the night of Nov. 9-10 
(*Kristallnacht), the synagogue was dynamited and burned to 
the ground. More than 300 Jews were taken to Dachau con- 
centration camp, to be released in April 1939. Of the 1,600 Jews 
in Graz on Kristallnacht, 417 emigrated. In June 1939, only 300 
were still in the city; most were sent to Vienna and then to 
the death camps. After World War 11, 110 Jews settled in Graz. 
There were 420 in 1949 and 286 in 1950. A small synagogue 
in a communal center built on the site of the synagogue ruins 
was consecrated in 1968. A Jewish community of fewer than 
100 members remained at the beginning of the 21° century. 
A new synagogue on the site of the one destroyed on Kristall- 
nacht was consecrated in 2000. 

The historian David *Herzog was rabbi of Graz (1908- 
38), and the Nobel Prize laureate Otto *Loewi taught phar- 
macology at Graz University from 1909 to 1938. Wilhelm 
Fischer-Graz (1846-1932), a writer popular at the time for 
many novels, mainly set in the town itself or in Styria, worked 
in Graz as a librarian. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.E. Scherer, Die Rechtsverhaeltnisse der Ju- 
den... (1901), 455-517; E. Baumgarten, Die Juden in Steiermark (1903), 
passim; A. Rosenberg, Beitraege zur Geschichte der Juden in Steier- 
mark (1914), index; D. Herzog, Die juedischen Friedhoefe in Graz 
(1937); idem, in: MGwy, 72 (1928), 159-67, 3273 75 (1931); 30-473 idem, 
in: ZGJT, 3 (1933), 172-90; F. Popelka, Geschichte der Stadt Graz, 2 
(1935), 332-44; Rosenkranz, in: Yad Vashem Bulletin, 14 (1964), 40-41; 
Schwarz, in: J. Fraenkel (ed.), The Jews of Austria (1967), 391-4; Kosch, 
in: Zeitschrift des Historischen Vereines fuer Steiermark, 59 (1968), 
33-43; Germ Jud, 1 (1963), 119; 2 (1968), 300-2; K. Hruby, in: Judaica, 
25 (1969), 179-81; PK Germanyah. 

[Meir Lamed] 


GRAZER, BRIAN (1951- ), U.S. producer-writer. Born in 
Los Angeles to a Jewish mother and Catholic father, Grazer 
graduated from usc with a bachelor’s degree in psychology 
in 1974. He also attended the University of Southern Califor- 
nia Law School for one year. He began his career in the en- 
tertainment industry as a legal intern with Warner Bros. and 
then joined Brut/Faberge Productions as a script reader. After 
joining the Edgar J. Scherick-Daniel Blatt Company, Grazer 
produced his first made-for-TV movies, Zuma Beach and 
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Thou Shalt Not Commit Adultery in 1978. He signed a devel- 
opment deal with Paramount Pictures in 1980 and in 1982 he 
produced his first feature film, Night Shift, which also marked 
his first collaboration with director Ron Howard. In 1984, 
Grazer received an original screenplay Oscar nomination for 
his first turn as a writer on Splash, also directed by Howard. 
Grazer and Howard formed Imagine Entertainment in 1986, 
which developed such films as Parenthood, Kindergarten Cop, 
‘The Doors, Backdraft, and Far and Away. Grazer and Howard 
continued to work together on such feature films as Apollo 13 
and A Beautiful Mind (2001), which won the Academy Award 
for best picture. Grazer’s other television work includes From 
the Earth to the Moon, SportsNight, Felicity, 24, and Arrested 


Development. 
[Adam Wills (2"4 ed.)] 


GRAZIANI, YITZHAK (1924-2003), Israeli conductor, 
arranger, and composer. Born in Russe, Bulgaria, Graziani 
studied composition and conduction at the Academy of Mu- 
sic in Sofia. In 1948, he immigrated to Israel and for 12 years 
was the conductor of the Zaddikoff Choir, founding its chil- 
dren's choir. He was instrumental in founding the Kol Israel 
Light Orchestra and, from 1961 to his death was the conduc- 
tor of the Israel Defense Forces Orchestra. He also conducted 
performances of many musicals, the Israeli Opera, and Israeli 
song festivals. Besides his conducting, Graziani arranged 
more than a thousand pieces and composed music for a few 
Israeli films such as Dalia ve-ha-Malakhim and Moishe Vin- 
tilator. 


[Uri (Erich) Toeplitz, Yohanan Boehm / Israela Stein (274 ed.)] 


GRAZIANO, ABRAHAM JOSEPH SOLOMON BEN 
MORDECAI (d. 1684), Italian rabbi. Graziano was born 
in Pesaro where he studied under Isaac Raphael Ventura. 
He lived for some time in Rome, proceeding from there to 
Modena where he studied under his grandfather, Nathaniel 
Trabot, who ordained him in 1647. He first served as a member 
of the bet din of Modena, where he was later appointed rabbi. 
His characteristic signature, Ish Ger (“a strange man”) is a play 
on the first letters of his name and on his being a “stranger” 
in Modena. Abraham's leniency with regard to some local 
customs aroused the opposition of his contemporaries. He is 
known as the first collector of books and manuscripts among 
Italian Jews. He left no published works of his own; most of 
his rulings remain in manuscript and some are occasionally 
found in the work of his contemporaries. His commentary 
on the Shulhan Arukh is mentioned in the Zera Emet (vols. 
1,2) of Ishmael ha-Kohen. One of his responsa, from the year 
1665, is written in Italian, interspersed with biblical verses and 
quotations in Hebrew. Of the 54 poems in his collected work, 
poems for festivals, births, weddings, and funerals, some have 
been published. His elegy on his brother, Aaron, who died in 
1648, is of a high literary standard. Two elegies preserved at 
the beginning of Maavar Yabbok of Aaron of Modena are er- 
roneously ascribed to him. 
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[Simon Marcus] 


GREAT POLAND (Pol. Wielkopolska; Heb. 7473 7°755), his- 
toric administrative unit of Poland-Lithuania, and a Jewish 
historical geographical entity within the framework of the 
*Councils of the Lands. The region, which lay on both sides 
of the Warta River, consisted of the provinces of *Poznan, 
*Gniezno, *Kalisz, *Plock, Rawa, Sieradz, Leczyca, and Pomer- 
ania; in the Jewish organizational framework, it included 36 
communities and mother communities, and over 60 small 
communities and subsidiary communities. Of the mother 
communities, the important communities of Poznan, Kalisz, 
*Leszno (Lissa), and *Krotoszyn attained a special status. The 
region was under Polish rule until the partitions of 1772 and 
1793; largely under Prussian (later German) rule until 1918, 
with the interruption of the government of the grand duchy 
of Warsaw between 1807 and 1815; since World War I in inde- 
pendent Poland, with the interruption of Nazi German rule 
from 1939 to 1945. 

The communities of Poznan, Gniezno, Kalisz, Plock, and 
others were founded in the 12" to 14" centuries, the legal basis 
for their development being laid down by the charter issued 
by Prince *Boleslav the Pious (1264). As throughout Poland- 
Lithuania, Jewish settlement in Great Poland developed con- 
siderably in the 16" to 17" centuries, while in the 18 century 
it underwent a decline. The Great Poland province (9°93, “cir- 
cuit”) in the Jewish autonomous framework was under the he- 
gemony of the community of Poznan until the middle of the 
17 century, passing to Kalisz until the beginning of the 18" 
century, and then to Leszno until the close of that century. 

During the period under the hegemony of Poznan, rights 
of residence were obtained and preserved by means of a pro- 
longed and stubborn struggle. The Jewish organizational 
framework was developed in the form of a Council for the 
Province of Great Poland, or the Council of the Province of 
Poznan, which acted on behalf of the Jews as regional spokes- 
man in contact with external powers, such as the ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities and the municipality, and with internal bod- 
ies, such as the local community leadership and the Council 
of Four Lands. Among the Jewry of Great Poland there thus 
developed an independent regional consciousness, having a 
specific social significance, collective responsibility, and spir- 
itual authority and tradition (of the “Great Poland rite”). The 
foundations were therefore laid for the conservative pattern 
which successfully withstood the storms accompanying the 
religious-social movements which swept this Jewry during 
the 176 and 18" centuries. During the period of leadership 
of the communities of Kalisz and Leszno, a period of chaos 
in Poland when there was a third wave of Jewish settlement, 
both the local and central organs of the Jewry of Great Po- 
land were weakened and the communities plunged into an 
increasing state of insolvency and “debts to the state.” After 
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the area passed to Prussia (by stages, in the late 18" century), 
severe restrictions were imposed on the Jews of Great Poland. 
In consequence of the limitations placed on their numbers, 
thousands of Jews were expelled from the communities. The 
ideas of Haskalah began to spread there owing to the proxim- 
ity to Berlin and the influence of Solomon *Maimon. Under 
the government of the grand duchy of Warsaw from 1807 to 
1815, the chances of emancipation for the Jews in Great Poland 
vanished, and new taxes were imposed on them (the recruit- 
ing tax and the kosher meat tax (see *Korobka). As a result, an 
increasing number of Jews immigrated to the German states. 
Following the renewal of Prussian rule in 1815, the struggle 
for emancipation was again taken up (1848-50), because the 
general regulations and the “temporary measures” (1833) had 
not granted emancipation to all the Jews of the province (with 
a distinction between citizens and “tolerated” persons). In ac- 
cordance with the “temporary measures,’ changes were made 
in the structure of the communities (1833-47); attempts were 
made to reorganize the Jewish educational institutions, and 
germanization and Haskalah became of increasingly impor- 
tant influence in the lives of the Jews of the region. The Prus- 
sian authorities supported the Jewish communities, which 
made up about 15% of the total population, since they were 
useful in suppressing the Polish element, which formed about 
one-half of the total population of the region; as a result of the 
Jews’ pro-German orientation, their relations with the Pol- 
ish inhabitants became strained. On the other hand, tension 
arose between the German inhabitants and the Jews because 
of their economic success; these stresses resulted in increased 
waves of Jewish emigration to the West and overseas, so that 
a number of communities in Great Poland died out or were 
greatly reduced in size. When the region was incorporated 
into independent Poland after the end of World War 1, the 
hostility of the Poles and Polish authorities toward the Jews 
was intensified in this area because of their pro-German ten- 
dencies. The social and economic ties of the communities 
there with Germany having been disrupted by the political 
changes, emigration appeared to many to be the best solu- 
tion. After the Nazi occupation the community of Great Po- 
land came to an end. 


The Council of the Land (Province) of Great Poland 

Great Poland is important in the history of Jewish *autonomy 
through this institution. The beginnings of the Council are ob- 
scure; its formation, however, preceded that of the councils of 
the communities of the other parts of Poland (see *Councils 
of the Lands). At the earliest, its creation is connected with 
the charter issued to the Jews by Boleslav the Pious in 1264. 
The history of the Council falls into two periods: the period 
of consolidation, which continued up to 1519, and its subse- 
quent history until 1764. Its achievements during the first pe- 
riod include the extension of rights of residence and their re- 
newed ratification (1364, 1453); defense against the slander of 
having introduced the *Black Death (1348), as well as many 
other negotiations accomplished successfully by shtadlanut 
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(see *shtadlan); the appointment of a chief rabbi of the prov- 
ince or “provincial rabbi,” the Episcopus Judaeorum Pozna- 
niae; the extension of the area under his jurisdiction and the 
definition of the scope of his authority (1389-93, 1458, 1519). 
The Jewish leadership was also successful in its opposition 
to the officially appointed tax lessee, and was empowered to 
choose 11 assessors and five collectors (with the exception of 
Poznan and Kalisz) for estimating the amount of taxation (the 
sekhum, “sum?”), its distribution and collection, and its trans- 
fer to the state treasury, the ministers, and the Council itself 
for its own internal requirements (1512-19). The history of the 
Council extends over a period of about 250 years (1519-1764). 
It met from once in three years to twice a year in various com- 
munities of the province of Rydzyna. During this period the 
Council extended its activities. A considerable part of these, 
of a general and standard nature, were drafted in the form of 
regulations, some of which have been preserved in the com- 
munal registers. The subjects it dealt with include livelihood, 
established claims, municipal affairs, disputes, loans, ped- 
dling, fairs, commerce in general and with non-Jews in par- 
ticular, and Torah study. Responsibility for execution of the 
decisions was entrusted to the rabbi of the province and its 
communal leaders. The rabbi of the province was elected by 
32 electors of the community of Poznan, in conjunction with 
(9-19) delegates from the province, by a majority vote for a pe- 
riod of three years. He acted as the rabbi of the community of 
Poznan and served as its rosh yeshivah (uninterruptedly from 
1651). Until the middle of the 17‘ century he was assisted in 
his functions by one of the dayyanim of the province, chosen 
from the dayyanim of Poznan. Occasionally the influence of 
the rabbi of Great Poland extended beyond the borders of the 
province to the communities of Silesia (1540, 1583, 1626, 1637). 
The parnasim (leaders) of the communities usually acted as 
the parnasim of the province. The number of provincial par- 
nasim varied between nine, six, and eleven (1668, 1677, 1685, 
1754). Of these, two to three were delegates from Poznan. The 
parnas of the Council was assisted by the neeman (treasurer) 
of the province, the sofer (secretary) of the province (gener- 
ally the same person), the shammai (assessor) of the province, 
the shammash (clerk) of the province, and the shali ah (emis- 
sary) of the province. They were chosen by the parnasim of 
the Council during its sessions. The parnas of the Council was 
empowered to impose a series of punishments, such as im- 
prisonment, expulsion, fines, and the herem (ban) to ensure 
that these functions were fulfilled (1669). He was occasion- 
ally assisted by the influence and connections of the shtadlan 
of the Poznan community. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Heppner-Herzberg, Aus Vergangenheit 
und Gegenwart der Juden und der juedischen Gemeinden in den Po- 
sener Landen (1902); B. Breslauer, Die Auswanderung der Juden aus 
der Provinz Posen (1909); R. Wassermann, in: Zeitschrift fuer Demogra- 
phie und Statistik der Juden, 6 (1910), 65 76; L. Lewin, Die Landes- 
synode der grosspolnischen Judenschaft (1926); U.U. Zarchin, Jews in 
the Province of Posen (1939). 
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GREECE (Heb. 71, Yavan), country in S.E. Europe. 


SECOND TEMPLE PERIOD (TO 330 C.E.) 


Although the earliest known Jews on the Greek mainland are 
to be found only from the third century B.c.£., it is highly 
probable that Jews traveled or were forcibly transported to 
Greece by way of Cyprus, Ionia, and the Greek isles by vari- 
ous enemies of Judah during the biblical period (cf. Joel 4:6; 
Isa. 66:19; see *Javan). The first Greek Jew known by name is 
“Moschos, son of Moschion the Jew,’ a slave mentioned in an 
inscription, dated approximately 300-250 B.C.E., at Oropus, 
a small state between Athens and Boeotia. This date coincides 
with the reign of the Spartan king *Areios 1 (309-265), who, 
according to later sources, corresponded with the Judean high 
priest Onias (1 Macc. 12:20-1; Jos., Ant., 12:225). If this fact is 
to be accepted (cf. S. Schueller, in: Jss, 1 (1956), 268), one can 
assume that such a correspondence entailed a certain amount 
of Jewish travel to Greece and is thereby possibly connected 
with the establishment of a local Jewish community. Further 
growth of the Jewish community probably took place as a re- 
sult of the Hasmonean uprising, when numbers of Jews were 
sold into slavery. At least two inscriptions from Delphi (Frey, 
Corpus, 1 (1936), nos. 709, 710) from the middle of the sec- 
ond century B.c.£. refer to Jewish slaves. Among those Jew- 
ish fugitives to reach Sparta during the reign of Antiochus Iv 
Epiphanes was the high priest Jason (11 Macc. 5:9). 

During the Hasmonean period the Jewish community 
in Greece spread to the important centers of the country, and 
from the list of cities in 1 Maccabees 15:23 - probably dating 
to the year 142 B.c.E. — it appears that Jews already resided at 
*Sparta, Delos, Sicyon, Samos, *Rhodes, *Kos, Gortyna (on 
*Crete), Cnidus, and *Cyprus (cf. EM. Abel, Les Livres des 
Maccabées (1949), 269). A similar list of Jewish communities 
in Greece is transmitted by Philo (Legatio ad Gaium, 281-2), 
and thus reflects the situation during the first century C.E. 

Among those places containing Jews Philo lists “Thessaly, 
Boeotia, Macedonia, Aetolia, Attica, Argos, Corinth, and most 
of the best parts of the Peloponnesus. Not only are the main- 
lands full of Jewish colonies but also the most highly esteemed 
of the islands of Euboea, Cyprus, and Crete.” That a sizable 
Jewish colony existed at Delos is further attested by the Jew- 
ish inscriptions in the area, including a number from the local 
synagogue (Frey, Corpus, 1 (1936), nos. 725-731; cf. Jos., Ant., 
14:231-2, regarding Jews of Delos who are also Roman citi- 
zens). It may be assumed that the community at Rhodes was 
in close contact with the Judean king Herod, who is known to 
have generally supported the needs of the island (Jos., Wars, 
1:42.4; 7:21; Ant., 16:147). The Jews of Crete are also mentioned 
by Josephus in reference to the imposter claiming to be the 
prince Alexander, who had been put to death by Herod (Jos., 
Wars, 2:103). The second wife of Josephus was also a resident 
of Crete (Jos., Life, 427). The Jewish population of Greece 
probably grew considerably during and after the Jewish War 
(66-70), and in one case Josephus relates that Vespasian sent 
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6,000 youths from Palestine to work for Nero at the Isthmus of 
Corinth (Wars, 3:540). An extremely large and powerful Jew- 
ish community also existed by the second century on Cyprus, 
for during the Jewish wars under *Trajan (115-7) the capital 
of Cyprus, Salamis, was laid waste by Jewish inhabitants and 
thousands of non-Jews were murdered. The consequence of 
this uprising, however, was a total ban on Jewish residence 
on the island, under pain of death (Dio Cassius 68:32; Eu- 
sebius, Chronicon 2:164). After Trajan, Hadrian (117-138) re- 
torted with severe penal laws against the Jews, prohibiting 
circumcision, but these laws were allowed to lapse by Antoni- 
nus Pius (138-161), and henceforth the Jews were accorded a 
larger degree of tolerance. From the second century they were 
subject to the spiritual jurisdiction of a hereditary patriarch 
resident in Palestine. The Jews of the Diaspora early forgot 
Hebrew and adopted Greek (except for liturgical purposes), 
using a translation of the Bible - the Septuagint - which was 
begun at Alexandria under Ptolemy 11. Apart from Cyprus, 
Greek Jews did not suffer any particular upheaval during the 
Roman period, and the ancient Jewish settlement served as 
a foundation for the Jewish settlement during the Byzantine 
period (from 330 c.E., see below) — when the capital of the 
Roman Empire was removed to Constantinople - and a ba- 
sis for Jewish settlement in other Balkan countries (see indi- 
vidual countries). 


[Isaiah Gafni] 


EARLY AND MIDDLE BYZANTINE PERIODS (330-1204) 


Byzantium’s secular institutions, with the emperor at their 
head, gave her long periods of stability, while in the West the 
Church added to the feudal disorder. These characteristics had 
their bases in the seventh-century Heraclian dynasty, which 
brought agrarian reform and a reorganization of the provinces, 
producing an army from small landowners and controlling 
the capital of the empire. The Heraclians were not only able 
to preserve their domains after Syria, Palestine, and Egypt 
had fallen and Constantinople had been besieged, but were 
also able to maintain their own authority against incursions 
from the outside. The struggle against Islam and the internal 
and external threats to imperial sovereignty were the dangers, 
which faced Byzantium up to the First Crusade. Her successes 
in these realms shaped her external and internal policy. The 
emperor received and held the secular and ecclesiastical sup- 
port of the people, enough so that this did not become a prob- 
lem to the underlying unity of the empire. Religious conflicts 
which existed were largely resolved by the emperor, a believ- 
ing Christian, who decided for the Church who was a heretic 
and who was not. 

A far greater threat arose in the tenth century, when the 
Macedonian emperors had to fight against the attempts to 
destroy the foundations of Byzantine economic and military 
security through the acquisition of great estates, i.e., the liq- 
uidation of the smallholdings and the control of the soldiers 
settled upon them. Although the emperors were successful 
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for a time, the end of the old order came in about the middle 
of the 11 century. Great landowners, partially independent 
from the emperor's influence, caused radical changes in the 
structure of Byzantine society. Additionally, the Normans in 
the western parts of the empire, the *Seljuks in Anatolia, and 
finally the Normans again - this time as Crusaders - suc- 
ceeded in shattering the empire. 

Byzantine Jewry in the seventh century is assumed 
to have continued in the status it held during the Roman pe- 
riod, as urban life was preserved and with it the main centers 
of Jewish population. Greece suffered greatly from Slavic in- 
cursions but the towns were hardly affected. *Salonika’s Jew- 
ish history was unbroken and there were Jews in Rhodes and 
Cyprus. 

The Middle Ages, for the Jew at least, begin with the ad- 
vent to power of Constantine the Great (306-337). He was the 
first Roman emperor to issue laws which dramatically limited 
the rights of Jews as citizens of the Roman Empire, which were 
conferred upon them by Caracalla in 212. With the growth 
of Christianity the Roman emperors were influenced to fur- 
ther restrict the rights of the Jews. Constantine denied the 
Jews the right of proselytizing and prohibited intermarriage 
and Jewish possession of slaves. The legal status of the Jews 
was established by Christian Rome in the fifth century, when 
Theodosius 11 (408-450) introduced specific regulations into 
his codification of the laws, in his Codex Theodosianus (438). 
The Jewish community was recognized legally, even though 
not in a friendly manner, and religious worship was pro- 
tected. In the sixth century, although more hostile and inter- 
fering, Justinian 1 (527-565) left the basic situation unaltered. 
It remained so in the seventh century also. Leo 111 (717-741), 
in the next imperial compilation of laws, the Ecloga (“Selec- 
tions,” 740), made no reference to the Jews. This preservation 
of legal status was very important to the Jewish community, 
as the Christian heretic had no legal status at all. Formal pro- 
tection of the law minimally meant that the Jew had a place 
in the social structure. 


Forced Conversion 

In 632 Heraclius ordered the conversion of all Byzantine Jewry. 
This was a major point in his program of strengthening impe- 
rial unity, as he looked on the Jews as a political threat. Feel- 
ing that the Jews had shared in Persian military successes, he 
wanted to minimize their independence and influence within 
the empire. This policy of forced conversion was extended to 
Christian heretics but never took root for the Jews, who con- 
tinued to be active in the civic life of the empire. 

In 721 Leo 111 issued a decree, which later proved to be 
ineffectual, ordering all Jews to be baptized. In leading a new 
dynasty to power he, like Heraclius, wished to insure impe- 
rial unity and also may have suspected a lack of Jewish loy- 
alty. The messianic movements to the East, having aroused 
fears in Leo’s mind, had attracted Jewish support and may 
have caused the order to forcibly convert the Jews of the em- 
pire. In spite of these state actions Jewish prosperity still had 
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Major Jewish settlements in Greece. Jews are known to have settled in Greece in all the above periods, but in very few places was their settlement continu- 
ous, even within any specific period. Although there were Jews in many cities in the contemporary period, their numbers in the early 21* century were in- 


significant except in Athens (3,000) and Salonika (1,100). 


room for existence in the empire and the results of the decree 
were as limited as they were in 632, even though some Jews 
left the empire and some converted outwardly. The termina- 
tion of this decree seems to have been by 740. 

The second Council of Nicaea in 787 reversed Leos pol- 
icy and criticized his handling of the Jews, proclaiming that 
Jews had to live openly according to their religion. According 
to Gregorios Asbestas, then metropolitan of Nicaea, the Jews 
who actually accepted Leo's inducements to convert were nu- 
merous enough to arouse this religious statement. Generally, 
these actions by Heraclius and Leo had little, if any, effect on 
the Jews of the empire. 
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Basil 1 (867-886), like his predecessors, also made an ef- 
fort to convert the Jews forcibly, possibly to increase imperial 
unity but more probably to show his hand as a knowledge- 
able ruler in religious matters. Failing, where earlier Chris- 
tians had, to persuade the Jews to convert, he issued a decree 
of forced conversion about 874. Like the Byzantine rulers be- 
fore him, he failed in his efforts. The legal code of the period, 
the Basilica, made no basic changes in what Justinian had to 
say about the Jews, i.e., their legal status in religious and com- 
munal affairs continued to be recognized, and in some sense 
protected. Leo vi (886-912) apparently tried to follow in his 
father’s policies but quickly gave it up. 
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Under Romanus 1 Lecapenus (920-944), who ruled in 
Constantine vit’s (913-959) stead, further forced conversions, 
as well as persecutions, of the Jews were effected. This possibly 
happened by 932 and definitely by 943. His policy is known to 
have caused considerable migration to Khazaria. These acts 
may have been caused by Romanus ’ insecurity on the throne, 
as Constantine was the legitimate ruler and the former looked 
for ways to insure his position. In any event the persecutions 
were particularly severe, surpassing those of his predecessors. 
They were stopped quite suddenly when *Hisdai ibn Shaprut 
wrote to either Constantine or Helena, Romanus’ daughter 
and the former’s wife. 

The last 250 years before the Fourth Crusade seem to 
have been a relatively quiet period for the Jews of the empire 
and it can be inferred that the situation actually improved and 
that no attempts were made by the authorities at coercing the 
Jews to convert. Further emphasis of this situation is provided 
by the fact that when the monk Nikon (tenth century) incited 
the inhabitants of Sparta to banish the Jews from their midst, 
his words were to no effect. In Chios an expulsion decree in 
1062 was issued against those Jews who had recently settled 
there. There is no reason to believe that during the First Cru- 
sade in 1096, which took place during the reign of Emperor 
Alexius 1 Comnenus, the Jews were attacked when the Cru- 
saders passed through the Balkans. The Jewish quarters, how- 
ever, were looted. In the general panic which struck the Jewish 
world, a messianic effervescence also came to the surface in 
Salonika, Adrianople, and other cities. It is related that certain 
communities left their homes for Salonika in order to sail to 
Palestine from there. A tremendous emotion seized the com- 
munity of Salonika, where both the authorities and the arch- 
bishop showed a positive attitude to the messianic spirit. 


Social and Economic Conditions 

The legal disabilities of the Jews during the period, known 
from the Basilica, were minimal and included exclusion from 
service in the armed forces and the government, even though 
Jews had been employed as tax collectors on Cyprus during 
the first two decades of the 12'" century. Jews were forbidden 
to buy Christian slaves, but this had little effect on them. No 
other restrictions existed concerning economic matters which 
did not also affect Christians. The charging of interest in trade 
and the purchase of land, except Church land, were permitted, 
although the emperors tried to control these matters for them- 
selves. The question as to whether there was a specific Jew- 
ish tax seems to be open to a great deal of debate, but J. Starr 
(see bibl. The Jews in the Byzantine Empire) felt that such taxes 
did exist but were little enforced after the seventh century. In 
short, the taxes provided for by Theodosius 1 in 429, Justini- 
an’s Corpus, and again three centuries later in the Nomocanon 
had little more effect on the Jewish community in the later pe- 
riod than on the Christian one. Such legal restrictions which 
did exist included the absence of the right of Jews to testify in 
cases involving Christians; the overriding imperial authority 
over religious matters between Jews; the right of Jewish testi- 
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mony before Jewish judges only in civil litigation between Jews; 
the prohibition of Judaizing; and the necessity for Jews to take 
an oath in legal cases, which was contemptuous of the Jewish 
faith. Nevertheless, circumcision was officially permitted, the 
Sabbath and the Festivals were protected, synagogues were al- 
lowed, and even though the building of new ones was formally 
proscribed, the prohibition was not rigidly enforced. Although 
the Jew was restricted, he was in a much better position than 
Christian heretics. Jews were active as early as the seventh cen- 
tury as physicians and skilled artisans, particularly as finishers 
of woven cloth (e.g., in Sparta), dyers (in Corinth), and makers 
of silk garments (in Salonika and Thebes). Jews were also in- 
volved in commerce and farming and as owners of land. 

In religious matters Hebrew remained the language of 
the Jews, although it was paralleled by the limited usage of 
Greek. Karaism began to appear in the empire in the tenth 
century (see Ankori, in bibl.) but only began to take root af- 
ter the First Crusade. R. Tobiah b. Eliezer of Kastoria was an 
important Rabbanite spokesman. Aside from R. Tobiah little 
if any writing was apparently done in the areas of Midrash, 
Talmud, and halakhah during this entire period in Byzantium. 
There was literary activity in southern Italy, but then this area 
can only be included in the widest definition as to what was 
territorially part of Byzantine Greece. Additionally, about this 
time both Rabbanites and Karaites began to come to Byzan- 
tium from Muslim territory. 

*Benjamin of Tudela, the 12'»-century traveler, states that 
in his time there were Jews in Corfu, Arta, Aphilon (Ache- 
lous), Patras, Naupaktos, Corinth, Thebes, Chalcis, Salon- 
ika, Drama, and other localities. The Greek islands on which 
Jews lived were Lesbos, Chios, Samos, Rhodes, and Cyprus. 
He found the largest community in Thebes, where there were 
2,000 Jews, while in Salonika there were 500, and in other 
towns from 20 to 400. The Jews of Greece engaged in dyeing, 
weaving, and the making of silk garments. After Roger 11, the 
king of the Normans in Sicily, conquered some Greek towns 
in 1147, he transferred some Jewish weavers to his kingdom in 
order to develop the weaving of silk in his country. On Mount 
Parnassus Benjamin of Tudela found 200 farmers; there were 
also some serfs among the Jews. During the reign of the Byz- 
antine emperor Constantine 1x Monomachus (1042-1055), 
there were 15 Jewish families in Chios who were perpetual 
serfs to the Nea Moné monastery. The Jews of Chios paid a poll 
tax - in reality a family tax - which the emperor transferred 
to the monastery. The Jews of Salonika also paid this tax. The 
majority of the Jews conducted their trade on a small scale 
and with distant countries. The Greek merchants envied their 
Jewish rivals and sought to restrict their progress. *Pethahiah 
of Regensburg describes the bitter exile in which the Jews of 
Greece lived (see also *Byzantine Empire). 


FOURTH CRUSADE AND LATE 
BYZANTINE PERIOD (1204-1453) 


Greece from 1204 to 1821 was the subject of many conquests, 
divisions, reconquests, and redivisions at the hands of the Nor- 
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mans of Sicily, the Saracens, the Crusaders, the Venetians, the 
Genoese, the Seljuks, the Bulgars and the Slavs, the Byzantine 
emperors, the Cumans, the Ottoman Turks, and others. 


Greek Rule 

During this period Theodore Ducas Angelus, the Greek des- 
pot of *Epirus (?1215-30), who was defeated in 1230 by the 
czar of the Bulgars, John Asen 11 (1218-41), was notorious for 
his cruelty. Theodore added the kingdom of Salonika to his 
domain in 1223 or 1224, holding it until 1230. He initiated an 
anti-Jewish policy which other Greek rulers followed after 
him. Theodore apparently enriched himself by confiscating 
the wealth of the Jews, and refused them redress against his 
abuses. He is also charged with proscribing Judaism. After 
Theodore was defeated by John Asen, he was condemned to 
death and two Jews were ordered to put out his eyes. When 
they took pity on him and did not fulfill the emperor’s order, 
they were thrown from the summit of a rock. 

The Greek rulers of the Empire of Nicaea were also 
harsh in their policy toward the Jews. John 111 Ducas Vatatzes 
(1222-54) apparently continued Theodore’s decree against the 
Jews. The motive for persecuting the Jews is conjectural, but 
it seems to reflect the upsurge of nationalism in the prov- 
inces which remained under Greek rule. Jewish presence in 
the Latin states and in the areas ruled by the ambitious John 
Asen apparently strengthened the distrust, which the Greek 
rulers had for their Jewish subjects in both Asia and Europe. 
Bulgaria's territorial expansion might have offered a degree of 
relief for the Jews, but the decline of the Latin Empire must 
have had a negative effect on them. By 1246 John 111 had en- 
tered Salonika and controlled the area from Adrianople to 
Stobi and Skopje, including the town of Kastoria. 

With the restoration of Byzantine rule (in the guise of 
the Nicaean Empire) over a large part of the Balkans, various 
Jewish communities felt the weight of the rulers’ anti-Jewish 
policy. Little information is available on this but it can be as- 
sumed that the communities of Kastoria, Salonika, and sev- 
eral others suffered from the Greek advances. Once the Greek 
“rump state” of Nicaea had recovered Constantinople under 
the leadership of Michael v111 Palaeologus (1258-82), the anti- 
Jewish policy became outdated. He then began to resettle and 
reconstruct the ravaged capital, evidently realizing that his 
program required the cooperation of all elements, other than 
those who were then hostile (notably the Venetians and the 
subjects of the kingdom of Naples). It is not known whether 
there were Jews in Constantinople when Michael captured it, 
but after his conquest he renounced the policy of John 111 and 
made it possible for Jews to return and live there quietly. 

From the end of the Latin Empire the Byzantine emper- 
ors began to recover part of the Peloponnesus, nevertheless 
being frustrated in part in their attempts by Murad 1, who 
held Salonika from 1387 to 1405, and Murad 11, who secured 
Salonika for the Ottoman Empire (1430-1913). The disintegra- 
tion of the Byzantine Empire and in a large part its seizure by 
the Ottoman Turks led to generally favorable conditions for 
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the Jews living within the Turkish sphere (see *Ottoman Em- 
pire; Covenant of *Omar). 


Jewish Immigrations into Greece 

The important Jewish communities which existed after the 
Fourth Crusade were Crete, Corinth, Coron (*Korone), *Mo- 
don, *Patras, and *Chios. The *Romaniots (Gregos) - the ac- 
culturized Jewish inhabitants of Greece - were Greek-speak- 
ing. Until recently Greek was still spoken by the Jews of Epirus, 
Thessaly, Ioannina, Crete, and Chalcis (see also *Judeo-Greek). 
From the end of the 14" century refugees immigrated from 
Spain to Greece, and from the end of the 15" century from 
Portugal and Sicily. Jews who were also expelled from Navarre, 
Aragon, Naples, Provence, and elsewhere in the Iberian Pen- 
insula and other Mediterranean Papal States in the late 15" 
and 16' centuries migrated to the Greek Peninsula. In towns 
such as Trikkala, Larissa, Volos, and above all in Salonika the 
Sephardim introduced their own language and customs. With 
the flight of the Jews from Hungaria in 1376 (probably con- 
nected with the Black Death and the persecution of Jews in 
Eastern Europe at the time) many Jews settled in the towns 
of Kavalla and Siderokastron; they brought their special cus- 
toms with them. As a result of Sultan Suleiman’s journey to 
Hungaria in 1525, a number of Jews emigrated from there to 
Greece (the Greek Peninsula), which was actually part of the 
Ottoman Empire then. The descendants of the Hungarian Jews 
were completely absorbed by the Sephardim after a few gen- 
erations. A third group in Greek Jewry was that of the Italian- 
speaking Jews of Corfu, whose ancestors were expelled from 
Apulia in southern Italy. 

During the 16" and 17" centuries the Jewish population 
increased with the addition of the Spanish Marranos, who 
fled to the countries dominated by the Turks, and after the 
persecutions of 1648, Polish refugees. The congregations (ke- 
halim) were organized according to the regions of origin, and 
by generation and migratory waves. The Salonikan kehalim 
from Italy, Lisbon, Catalan, and Sicily were each divided into 
Yashan (old) and Hadash (new) based on migratory waves. 
Thus, during the 16" century in Patras there were the follow- 
ing kehalim: Kehillah Kedoshah Yevanim (“Greek Holy Com- 
munity”), Kehillah Kedoshah Yashan (“Ancient Community,’ 
of Sicilian origin), Kehillah Kedoshah Hadash (“New Commu- 
nity,’ refugees from Naples and smaller Italian towns), and Ke- 
hillah Kedoshah Sephardim (“Sephardi Holy Community”). 
In Arta there were kehalim whose founders had come from 
Corfu, Calabria, Apulia, and Sicily. 


OTTOMAN (AND LATE VENETIAN) RULE (1453-1821) 


The important communities during the Turkish (and late Ve- 
netian) periods were, in the first place, Salonika, which was 
probably the largest Jewish community during the 16-18" cen- 
turies and which until the beginning of the 20" century was 
populated most of the time by a majority of Jews; Naupaktos; 
Patras, whose merchants were known as courageous travelers 
who went as far as Persia; Arta; Thebes, which was “renowned 
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for its wisdom” (responsa of Elijah *Mizrahi (Constantinople, 
1559-61), No. 71); and *Ioannina (Janina), the largest Romaniot 
community. On Crete the Jews played an important part 
in the transit trade; the island was also known for its rab- 
bis and scholars, notably the *Capsali family, *Delmedigo, 
and others. There were also some Jews on Cyprus. After the 
conquest of Rhodes by the Turks in 1552, Jews from Salonika 
arrived on the island, where their commercial role became 
an important one. The island also became a stopping place 
for pilgrims on their way to Palestine. It was widely known 
for its rabbis, especially the rabbinical dynasty of the *Israel 
family. 

When Sigismondo Malatesta conquered Mistra (Sparta) 
in 1465, he burned down the Jewish quarter. In 1532 when the 
forces of Andrea Doria attacked the Greek towns which were 
in the hands of the Turks, the Jews of Coron, Modon, and Pa- 
tras suffered greatly. Their property was confiscated and they 
were taken captive. During the reign of Selim 11 (1566-74) Don 
Joseph *Nasi was appointed duke of Naxos and the surround- 
ing isles of the Cyclades. In 1669 the Venetian armies attacked 
the island of Chios. To commemorate the miraculous stand 
against their siege, the local Jews annually celebrated “Purim 
of Chios” on Iyyar 8. With the Venetian invasion of the Pele- 
ponnese in 1685, the Jews abandoned Patras in fear and fled to 
Larissa. They were also compelled to flee for their lives from 
the islands of the Aegean Sea. The Greek-Orthodox of the 
Peleponnese, who often rebelled against the Turks, massacred 
the Jews whom they considered allies of the Turks. During this 
period of confusion in the 18" century the communities of Pa- 
tras, Thebes, Chalcis, and Naupaktos were greatly harmed and 
almost destroyed. In 1770, when Russia captured several sea 
towns of the Greek coast, the Ottoman Turks sent forces to the 
area. They did not differentiate between Greek-Orthodox and 
Jews and the Jewish communities of Patras, Thebes, Chalcis, 
and Lepanto (Naupaktos) were almost destroyed. 


Religious Culture Under Ottoman Rule 

The 16" century was the Golden Age of Salonikan Jewry, with 
religious figures like the decisors Rabbi Samuel de *Medina 
(Rashdam) and Isaac *Adarbi; Rabbi Joseph *Caro, who pre- 
pared a good part of his halakhic work Beit Yosef while resid- 
ing 17 years in the city; the eminent Joseph Taitazak, gadol 
ha-dor (the foremost rabbi of his generation); Judah Abrava- 
nel; Moses *Alshekh; *Levi ben Habib (the Ralbah); Jacob ibn 
Verga; Eliezer ha-Shimoni; Joseph ben Lev; the paytan Solo- 
mon Alkabez, author of the Sabbath hymn “Lekha Dodi”; and 
the poet Saadiah ben Abraham Longo. The talmud torah was 
a mammoth center that not only was a school for over 10,000 
pupils and 200 teachers but had a printing press, produced 
fabrics, and served as the bank for the community where 
members kept their money. It relieved the individual kehalim 
from the financial burden of maintaining their own schools. 
Salonika as a world Sephardi center hosted the Beit Midrash 
Le-Shirah ve-le-Zimrah, which approved piyyutim before they 
were accepted into prayer. Israel *Najara, a descendant of a 
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Salonikan family, came to Salonika to develop and receive ap- 
proval for his famous hymn “Zur mi-Shello Akhalnu? 

*Anusim left the Iberian Peninsula in the 16‘ and 17% 
centuries and returned to Judaism when they reached Salonika 
and other Ottoman communities. The physician Lusitanus ar- 
rived in Salonika with a profound knowledge of religious Juda- 
ism. He was an expert on the menstrual cycle, published nu- 
merous treatises on the subject, and established both a medical 
school and yeshivah when he settled in Salonika. The newly 
arriving anusim and veteran former anusim also brought re- 
ligious fervor, fanaticism, and an acute and active messian- 
ism, which created great turbulence within the Jewish com- 
munities of the northern Greek Peninsula. Salonika hosted 
the false messiahs Solomon Molcho and *Shabbetai Zevi; the 
latter causing a great decline among Salonikan Jewry after 
he was proclaimed messiah in 1666. The Jewish masses were 
swept up in the messianic frenzy and abandoned traditional 
Jewish law and religious customs and beliefs. While the core 
supporters converted to Islam after Shabbetai Zevi was exiled 
by the Sultan, forced to convert to Islam, and finally died in 
Montenegro, most Jews did not convert. Strict religious tak- 
kanot were enforced within the Salonikan Jewish community. 
This did not prevent the community from falling into spiri- 
tual and economic decay, but in the 18 century many more 
religious exegeses were published than previously, in the new 
spirit of religious conservatism. 

Besides Salonika, which during the 16 and 17' cen- 
turies was a major Jewish center, there were also important 
rabbis and scholars in the smaller communities of Greece. 
During the 16 and 17 centuries these included Solomon 
Cohen (Mahar-SHa-KH) of Zante and the Peloponnesus; 
Samuel b. Moses *Kalai, the author of Mishpetei Shemuel, of 
Arta; Moses *Alashkar of Patras, the author of responsa; dur- 
ing the 18 century: Isaac Algazi, the author of Doresh Tov; 
Isaac Frances of Kastoria, the author of Penei Yizhak; Ezra 
Malki of Rhodes, the author of Malki ba-Kodesh and other 
works; Jedidiah Tarikah of Rhodes, the author of Ben Yadid 
and other works; Isaac Obadiah of Patras, the author of Iggeret 
Dofi ha-Zeman; Eliezer b. Elijah ha-Rofeh (“the physician”) 
Ashkenazi of Nicosia, Cyprus, the author of Yosif Lekah on 
the Book of Esther. 


Economic Situation of the Jews 

During the Turkish period (1453-1821) the Jews of Greece 
were principally engaged in the crafts of spinning silk, weav- 
ing wool, and making cloth. They also controlled an impor- 
tant part of the commerce, money lending, and the lease of the 
taxes. In the Greek islands under Venetian rule the Jews only 
engaged in retail commerce, as the larger type of commerce 
was the monopoly of the Venetian nobility. Under Turkish 
rule, however, the wholesale trade was concentrated in Jewish 
hands. The Jews succeeded in developing connections in Italy, 
France, Amsterdam, Hamburg, London, and in the Orient 
with Constantinople, Izmir, and Alexandria. The merchants 
of Kastoria traded in hides, furs, cattle, metals, and broken sil- 
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ver vessels. The Jews of Naupaktos were engaged in the trade 
of palm branches. At a later stage the tobacco, grain, sesame, 
hashish, and raw hides trades became those of the Jews. How- 
ever in Thessaly, the Peloponnesus, and the Balkans the Jews 
engaged in peddling and tinsmithing, living in extreme pov- 
erty. In Salonika all the port activities were in Jewish hands 
and the port was closed on Sabbaths and Jewish festivals. 


GREEK INDEPENDENCE (1821)—WORLD WAR II (1940) 


With the outbreak of the Greek revolt in 1821 Greek Jewry 
suffered intensively because of its support of and loyalty to 
Ottoman rule. In those towns where the rebels gained the up- 
per hand, the Jews were murdered after various accusations 
had been leveled against them. In the massacre of the Pelopon- 
nesus 5,000 Jews lost their lives; the remainder fled to Corfu. 
From that time the condition of the Jews who lived among the 
Greeks, even within the boundaries of Turkish rule, began to 
deteriorate. From time to time there were blood libels, such 
as in Rhodes (Turkish until 1912; Italian until 1947) in 1840. 
In 1891 disorders broke out on the Greek islands; the Jews left 
in panic. During the same year there was also a blood libel 
in Corfu (Greek, from 1864). The Jews on the island, as well 
as on the neighboring island of Zante, were attacked. About 
1,500 Jews left the Greek islands and settled in Italy, Turkey, 
and Egypt. The Jews of Corfu suffered a large-scale blood libel 
in 1891; for three weeks the Jews were locked into their ghetto 
during continual rioting, some 22 Jews died, and in light of 
apathy on the part of the Greek army, the Great Powers sent 
ships-of-war off the coast in order to pressure the government 
to restore order. Even the active participation of the Jewish 
citizens of Greece in the war against Turkey in 1897 was not 
mentioned in their favor; with the end of the hostilities in 
Thessaly, anti-Jewish riots broke out and an important part 
of the Jewish population was compelled to seek refuge in Sa- 
lonika. At the beginning of the 20" century there were about 
10,000 Jews in Greece. After the Balkan War (1912-13), with 
the annexation of further territories in 1912, which included 
Salonika, Chios, Crete, Epirus, Kavalla, and Phlorina, their 
numbers grew to 100,000. 

After the population exchanges between Turkey and 
Greece as a result of the Treaty of Lausanne (1923) and the 
arrival in Salonika of 100,000 Greeks from Anatolia, the sta- 
tus of the Jews deteriorated because of the increased com- 
petition in commerce and the crafts. Many Jews were com- 
pelled to leave the city. The Asia Minor refugees introduced 
legislation in Salonika in 1924 forbidding work on Sunday, 
thus compelling Salonikan Jewry either to lose a day’s work 
or break the Sabbath. When the legislation was promulgated 
nationally, Jews began leaving Ioannina for Erez Israel. In the 
late 1920s, zealous elements amongst the Asian Minor refu- 
gee population continued to bait Salonikan Jewry and incited 
them in the Salonikan daily Greek newspaper Makedonia. In 
1931, Isaak Cohen, a young Jew from Salonika and member of 
Maccabi who went to Sofia for a regional Maccabi meeting, 
was falsely accused on the front page of Makedonia of going to 
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Bulgaria for Macedonian nationalist meetings and riots broke 
out against Salonikan Jewry in much of the eastern part of the 
city, which was heavily Jewish. The Campbell neighborhood, 
which housed Jewish fishermen and port workers, who had 
become homeless after the devastating 1917 fire, was burned 
to the ground by the student EEE (Nationalist Greek Union) 
and Jewish migration ensued to Erez Israel. On the other hand, 
the economic position of the Jews in the provincial towns of 
Epirus, Thessaly, Macedonia, and the islands did not arouse 
the jealousy of their neighbors. Until World War 11 the situ- 
ation of the Jews in Greece was satisfactory. They controlled 
the markets of paper, textiles, medicines, glassware, ironware, 
wood, and hides, and were also represented in heavy industry, 
international commerce, and banking. Many Jews were also 
employed in manual labor as stevedores, coachmen, and fish- 
ermen, as well as in various handicrafts. The number of Jews 
in Greece on the eve of World War II was 77,000. 


Civic and Cultural Conditions of the Jews 

Greece recognized the civic and political equality of the Jews 
from the time of its establishment as a modern state in 1821. 
In 1882 legal status was granted to the Jewish communities. 
This status was confirmed on various occasions when laws de- 
fining the privileges and obligations of the communities were 
passed. The community councils, which were elected by gen- 
eral suffrage, were responsible for the religious, educational, 
and social affairs. 

At the beginning of the 20" century the Alliance Israélite 
Universelle still maintained a number of Jewish schools in 
Greece. The Jewish schools were attached to the communi- 
ties and did not have any attachment to religious or political 
trends. Jewish children attended the state schools and the re- 
ligious studies were entrusted to hazzanim, who were content 
to teach the prayers in their traditional tunes. It was only in 
Corfu that the religious studies were of a higher standard. In 
those regions, which were under Turkish rule until 1912, such 
as Thrace, Macedonia, and Epirus, there was a Jewish school 
in every community, which was supported by the Alliance. 
‘The greatest concentration of Jewish schools was in Salonika. 
In Salonika alone, at the beginning of the 20 century, there 
were some seven schools under the auspices of this Parisian- 
led Jewish school system. Between the two world wars there 
were 12 Jewish schools founded by the community, institutions 
of the Alliance, as well as private schools. In 1931 a law was 
passed which prohibited children of Greek nationality from 
attending foreign schools before they had completed their el- 
ementary education. This came as a fatal blow to the Alliance 
schools; the institutions of the Alliance amalgamated with the 
community schools in 1935. The Italians opened a seminary 
for the training of rabbis and teachers of Jewish subjects on 
the island of Rhodes, but it closed in 1938. 


HOLOCAUST PERIOD 


The Italian army attacked Greece on Oct. 28, 1940, and the 
Germans invaded on April 6, 1941. According to statistics of 
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the *Salonika Jewish community, 12,898 Jews, among them 
343 officers, served in the Greek army and several hundred 
Jews fell in battle. The entire country was occupied on June 2, 
1941, and split up among the Axis (German, Italian, and Bul- 
garian) forces. Treatment of the Jews differed from one occu- 
pied zone to another. 


German Zone 

Salonika was taken by German troops on April 9, 1941. Anti- 
Jewish measures were at once instituted, beginning on April 
12 when Jewish-owned apartments were confiscated and the 
Jewish inhabitants ordered to vacate them within a few hours. 
Three days later, the members of the Jewish community coun- 
cil and other prominent Jews were arrested. A “scientific” del- 
egation arrived from Germany for the purpose of plundering 
the community of its valuable Hebrew books and manuscripts 
for transfer to the Nazi “Institute for Jewish Affairs” in Frank- 
furt. Before long, the impoverishment of the community be- 
came overwhelming and the community council was unable 
to extend aid to all those who were in need. Contagious dis- 
eases spread and the death rate rose steeply, especially among 
the children. In July 1942 the men were sent on forced labor; 
a short while later, however, the community council made an 
agreement with the Germans, whereby it undertook to pay 
them the sum of 2,500,000,000 old drachmas, due Dec. 15, 
1942, in consideration of which the Germans would refrain 
from drafting Jews for forced labor. At the end of 1942 Jew- 
ish-owned factories and groceries were confiscated and the 
well-known Jewish cemetery was destroyed. On Feb. 6, 1943, 
racial restrictions were introduced; Jews were ordered to wear 
a yellow badge and confined to a ghetto, while special signs 
had to be posted above windows and establishments belong- 
ing to Jews. Jews were also prohibited from using public trans- 
port and had to be indoors by sundown. The transfer to the 
ghetto, set up in a specially designated area, had to be com- 
pleted by March 25, 1943. On February 25, the trade unions 
were ordered to expel their Jewish members; on March 1 the 
Jews had to declare all the capital in their possession, and 104 
hostages were seized to ensure full compliance with this order. 
At this time, a rumor spread that the Jewish population was 
about to be deported to *Poland. The recently established Jew- 
ish underground warned the Jews of the danger confronting 
them, but little heed was taken and only about 3,000 escaped 
to Athens. The first transport of Jewish deportees left Salonika 
for the gas chambers on March 15, 1943, followed by further 
transports of 3,000 Jews each at intervals of two to three days. 
Thus, various sectors of the ghetto were systematically cleared 
of their inhabitants. Five transports left in the last two weeks of 
March, nine in April, and two in May; in June 820 Jews were 
dispatched to Auschwitz, the transport consisting of members 
and employees of the community council and teachers. On 
Aug. 2, 1943, skilled workers, “privileged” Jews, and a group of 
367 Spanish citizens were sent to *Bergen-Belsen, where they 
remained until Feb. 7, 1944. On Aug. 7, 1,800 starving Jewish 
forced laborers were brought to Salonika and deported from 
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there in the 19" and final transport from Salonika to the death 
camps. In all 46,091 Salonika Jews were deported — 45,650 to 
Auschwitz and 441 to Bergen-Belsen - 95% of whom were 
killed. The renowned Salonika community, the great center 
of Sephardi Jewry, came to an end. 


Other Districts under German Occupation 

On Feb. 3, 1943, the chief rabbi of Salonika, Rabbi Zevi Koretz, 
was ordered to ensure adherence to the racial restrictions in 
the provincial towns under the jurisdiction of German head- 
quarters in Salonika. These were the towns in East Thracia, 
near the Turkish border, as well as Veroia, Edessa, and Phlo- 
rina in central and eastern Macedonia. On May 9, 2,194 Jews 
from these towns were sent to Auschwitz. A few Jews were 
saved by the local population and the chief of police, e.g., in 
the town of Katherine. Prominent Greeks, among them the 
archbishop of Athens and labor leaders, tried to assist the Jews, 
and there were Greeks who offered shelter and helped the Jews 
escape to the mountains. 


ITALIAN ZONE. The Italian forces controlled Athens and 
the Peloponnesus. As long as the zone was held by the Ital- 
ians, the Jews were not persecuted, the racial laws were dis- 
regarded, and efforts were made to sabotage the Italian racial 
policy. After the Italian surrender (Sept. 3, 1943), however, the 
Germans occupied the entire country, and on Sept. 20, 1943, 
Eichmann’s deputy, Dieter *Wisliceny, arrived in Athens with 
detailed plans for the destruction of the Jews. Elijah Barzilai, 
the rabbi of Athens, was ordered by Wisliceny to provide a list 
of all the members of the Jewish community. Instead of doing 
so, the rabbi warned the Jews of Athens and himself fled to a 
provincial town. This enabled a considerable number of Athe- 
nian Jews to escape. On Oct. 7, 1943, Juergen *Stroop, the hoe- 
here ss und Polizeifuehrer in Greece, published an order in the 
newspapers, dated October 3, for all Jews to register, on pen- 
alty of death. Archbishop Damaskinos gave instructions to all 
monasteries and convents in Athens and the provincial towns 
to shelter all Jews who knocked on their doors. On March 24, 
1944, the Athens synagogue was surrounded by the Nazis and 
300 Jews were arrested; another 500 Jews were routed out of 
hiding. They were first interned in a temporary camp at Hai- 
dar and later sent to their death in Auschwitz on April 2, along 
with other Jews caught in Athens. The rest of Athenian Jewry 
hid with their Greek-Christian neighbors. The Jewish partisans 
supplied food to those in hiding in cellars and attics. 


BULGARIAN ZONE. A large part of Thrace and Eastern Mace- 
donia remained under Bulgarian occupation, including the 
towns of Kavalla, Serrai, Drama, Besanti, Komotine, and Al- 
exandroupolis (Dedeagach). Over 4,000 Jews from Thrace 
and over 7,000 from Macedonia were deported by the Bulgar- 
ians (see *Bulgaria, Holocaust) to the gas chambers in Poland; 
about 2,200 Jews survived. 

The total number of Jews in Greece sent to death in the 
extermination camps is estimated at 65,000 — about 85% of 
the entire Jewish population. 
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Jewish Resistance 

The conquest of Athens by the Germans on April 27, 1941, 
marked the end of open warfare. Over 300 Jewish soldiers 
and 1,000 other Jews joined Greek partisan units. The Jew- 
ish partisans sabotaged German military centers and military 
factories, blew up German supply ships, and severed lines of 
communication. A group of 40 Jewish partisans took part in 
the blowing up of Gorgopotamo Bridge, causing a break in the 
rail link between northern and southern Greece. At the begin- 
ning of 1943 partisan units made up entirely or primarily of 
Jews were set up in Salonika, Athens, and Thessaly, under the 
command of Greek or British officers. The Salonika partisan 
units gathered information on troop movements in Macedo- 
nia and transmitted it to partisan headquarters in Athens. In 
Thessaly the national resistance organization, set up by the 
Jews in the towns of Volos, Larissa, and Trikkala, was under 
the command of an aged rabbi, Moses Pesah, who roamed the 
mountains with a rifle in his hand. The courage and heroism 
displayed by the Jewish partisans earned them the praise of 
field marshal Wilson, the commanding officer of the Allied 
Forces in the Near East. Their main task was the establishment 
of contacts between the various parts of Greece and the Allied 
general headquarters in Cairo. The Jewish partisans also suc- 
ceeded in hiding hundreds of Jews in the mountains and re- 
mote villages. Others worked for the Germans under assumed 
names in such places as the port of Piraeus and carried out acts 
of sabotage. The greatest single heroic act of the Greek-Jewish 
underground was the mutiny of 135 Greek Jews in Auschwitz; 
they were members of a Sonderkommando, charged with cre- 
mation of the corpses from the gas chambers. With the aid of 
a group of French and Hungarian Jews they blew up two cre- 
matoriums. Attacked by the ss guards and by five planes, the 
rebels held out for an hour until all 135 were killed. 


CONTEMPORARY PERIOD 


In the autumn of 1944, when Greece was liberated from Nazi 
occupation, over 10,000 Jews, almost all of them destitute, 
were in the country. A variety of factors (the general political 
instability, successive changes in the composition of the gov- 
ernment, and the extended economic crisis) made the recon- 
struction of the Jewish community difficult. The Greek civil 
war also made emigration difficult for the Jews, as the majority 
of the men were obligated by the draft and could not receive 
emigration permits. After Greece's de facto recognition of the 
State of Israel a Greek cabinet committee decided (on Aug. 4, 
1949) to permit Jews of draft age to go to Israel on condition 
that they renounce their Greek citizenship. Until the end of 
the 1950s about 3,500 Jews from Greece settled in Israel, 1,200 
immigrated to the United States, and a few hundred others 
immigrated to Canada, Australia, South Africa, the Congo, 
and Latin American countries. In 1950 the number of Jews 
in Greece was about 8,000; in 1958 it was 5,209; and in 1967 
about 6,500 Jews were scattered among 18 communities; 2,800 
in Athens, 1,000 in Salonika (a number which rose to 1,300 
by 1968), and 450 Jews in Larissa. As early as November 1944 
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a meeting of Athenian Jews elected a temporary council of 12 
members that was recognized by the government as the rep- 
resentative of the Jewish community; in June 1945 the council 
was accorded legal status. 

During the war, almost all of the synagogues had been 
destroyed or severely damaged; the synagogue in Athens was 
reconstructed, however, as were synagogues in other cities. A 
major obstacle to the reestablishment of Greek Jewry was the 
question of restitution of property that was confiscated during 
the occupation by the Nazis and compensation for the Nazi 
persecution. Although the anti-Jewish laws were repealed in 
most areas in 1944, they were canceled in Salonika only in 
June 1945. The question of compensation, however, involved 
a slower process. In 1949 the Organization for the Assistance 
and Rehabilitation of Greek Jews was established by official 
order to deal with this problem, but its work made no prog- 
ress for a number of years. In spite of the lack of legal evi- 
dence as to who was deported to death camps, an agreement 
was signed in Bonn in March 1960 between the governments 
of West Germany and Greece on compensation to Nazi vic- 
tims. About 62,000 claims for compensation were registered 
under this law; 7,200 of them were by Jews, of which about 
6,000 were registered by Jews living outside Greece who had 
lost their Greek citizenship, and thus also their right to com- 
pensation. 

During the first years after the liberation, Greek Jewry 
was materially supported by world Jewish organizations — the 
American Jewish *Joint Distribution Committee, the *Jewish 
Agency, etc. Only slowly did it rise above its state of poverty. 
As late as 1954 large numbers of survivors of the Holocaust 
continued to live in substandard conditions. Over the years 
the situation improved: unemployment decreased, and by the 
late 1960s the Jewish population included many artisans, mer- 
chants, retailers and wholesalers, industrialists (especially in 
clothing and textiles), free professionals, etc. 

In spite of the stormy changes that passed over Greece af- 
ter the war - and in spite of the influence of Nazi propaganda 
during the occupation - organized antisemitism was not evi- 
dent in Greece, and the people generally refrained from activi- 
ties motivated by hate against the Jews, except for some iso- 
lated incidents. Strong cultural contacts exist between the Jews 
and the Greeks, and the rate of intermarriage is on the rise. 

A special problem arose from the fact that during the 
occupation a relatively large number of Jews participated in 
the struggle of the partisans and some of them afterward went 
over to the Communist camp. After the civil war the minister 
of defense issued a special order that clarified the position of 
the Jews who served in the ELAS brigades. He emphasized that 
these Jews were not to be viewed as “Communists,” since dur- 
ing the Nazi occupation they had no choice but to flee to the 
mountains. Nonetheless, a number of Jewish partisans were 
executed. Five Jews who were condemned to death and 21 oth- 
ers who were deported to the islands were freed on the condi- 
tion that they immigrate to Israel and renounce their Greek 
citizenship. When the situation in Greece became more stable, 
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the Jews slowly returned to civilian life. They participated in 
elections — and were even candidates on various party lists - 
and a few were absorbed into government positions. 

In 1964 a Jewish school existed in Athens with 150 pu- 
pils. Other areas were deprived of Jewish educational activi- 
ties because of the small number of children and a shortage 
of teachers. The religious and communal life of Greek Jewry 
was very weak. Synagogues were empty except during the 
High Holidays. In the 1950s, in addition to the rabbi in Athens, 
there were rabbis in Volos, Ioannina, and Larissa; later there 
was only the one rabbi in Athens who also served as the chief 
rabbi of Greek Jewry. The Council of Jewish Communities was 
affiliated with the *World Jewish Congress and published a bi- 
monthly; *w1zo carried on activities for women. 

In the 1970s the Jewish population of Greece was ap- 
proximately 5,000; 2,700 in Athens and about 1,000 in Salon- 
ika. The Council of Jewish Communities was affiliated with 
the World Jewish Congress and published a monthly maga- 
zine, Chronika. Other Jewish publications were Jewish Review 
(monthly) and New Generation published by the Jewish Youth 
Organization of Athens. 

There were three rabbis in Athens, while Thessaloniki, 
Larissa, Volos, and Chalkis were served by hazzanim. The Ath- 
ens Jewish school had 150 pupils, and there were educational 
facilities in Thessaloniki and Larissa. Women were particu- 
larly active in communal affairs and were organized in move- 
ments such as w1zo. There was also a chapter of B'nai B'rith 
and B’noth Brith. 

The 1980s can be characterized as the beginning of an 
active historical commemoration of the Judeo-Greek and 
the Sephardi heritages in Greece. Greek Jewry had aged, but 
a new generation of youth was being educated. Assimilation 
had taken a great toll and the legalization of civil marriages 
by the Papandreou government in the early 1980s greatly ac- 
celerated the process. Since then, most marriages were mixed 
and conducted outside of the synagogue, and there was no 
compelling need for the female to convert to Judaism. Jewish 
communities dwindled due to deaths in places such as Corfu, 
and Ioannina, and in Didamotiko, Zakynthos, and Cavalla 
deaths of influential leaders and the elderly brought Jewish 
communal life to an end. During the Lebanon War, Greek 
society was very critical of Israel and hostile to Israeli tour- 
ists and athletes. The press and the media vociferously con- 
demned Israel for invading Lebanon, the course of the war, 
the bombing of civilian targets, and its treatment of Palestin- 
ian refugees in Lebanon. Greek Jewry was very uncomfort- 
able during this period. 

Until 1985, *Yad Vashem had only recognized 42 Greeks 
as Righteous Gentiles during the Holocaust. By 1994, 160 were 
recognized. In October 1992, at the dedication of Yad Vashem’s 
Valley of the Communities, Greek Jewry was represented with 
stones for the communities of Salonika and Rhodes, and one 
general stone with the names of the other annihilated Greek 
Jewish communities by the Germans in the Holocaust. Yad 
Vashem established a room in their archive in memory of the 
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annihilated Jewish community of Rhodes, and a foyer with 
an exhibit on the destroyed Salonikan Jewish community. In 
July 1994, Yad Vashem recognized the late Princess Alice as a 
Righteous Gentile for saving two Jewish families in Athens in 
wwii. Her son, Prince Philip of England, and daughter came 
to Jerusalem for the ceremony. Greek opposition leader Mil- 
tiadis Ebert came to Yad Vashem in 1995 for a ceremony hon- 
oring his father, Angelos Ebert, deceased Athens police chief, 
who had issued new identification cards with Greek names to 
thousands of Jews during wwit. 

In 1999 at Yad Vashem, Bracha Rivlin, Yitzchak Kerem, 
and Leah Bornstein-Makovetsky published Pinkas Kehillot 
Yavan, a memorial volume on the history of the past Jewish 
communities of Greece destroyed in the Holocaust. The Ho- 
locaust Museum of Kibbutz Lohamei ha-Gettao’t established 
a permanent exhibition on Salonikan Jewry, the largest Jewish 
community of Greece annihilated in the Holocaust. 

The Jewish Museum in Athens was founded in 1979 by 
the art historian Nikos Stavroulakis. After several years, it 
moved from Amalias Street to a new building purchased on 
Nikis Street. Stavrolakis in the late 1990s also restored the 
neglected synagogue of Chania, Crete, and turned it into a 
Jewish museum. 

Greek Jewry, in particular in Athens, lost many of its el- 
derly dynamic leaders. Owing to transportation problems in 
vast Athens, Jewish elementary school enrollment greatly de- 
creased. The Jewish summer camp in Loutraki, operated by 
the Salonikan Jewish community, serving all the Jewish youth 
of Greece, increased its enrollment significantly in the latter 
half of the 1980s. 

The retiree, Moshe Halegua officiated as rabbi in Salonika 
in the late 1980s. Rabbi Elie Shabetai left his position in Ath- 
ens at KIS to serve in Larissa. 

Several antisemitic events were passed over in the 1980s 
with little publicity and repercussions. During the Lebanon 
War, the doors of the Corfiote synagogue were damaged. 
In the 1989 Greek election campaign, the campaign staff of 
Prime Minister Andreas Papandreou fabricated a photo of 
opposition leader Mitsotakis embracing two Nazis, when the 
latter was a resistance officer in Crete. In Larissa, the Holo- 
caust martyrs’ memorial was defaced several times with anti- 
semitic graffiti. In the 1980s Greek society shared identifica- 
tion with Jewish suffering in the Holocaust. Prime Minister 
Papandreou laid a wreath for Greek Jewry at Auschwitz in 
November 1984. 

In the 1980s, 40 years after the Holocaust, Jewish survi- 
vors from Greece began to speak of their World War 11 expe- 
riences. By the early 1990s several books of Greek Jewish sur- 
vivor testimonies were published. In 1985, “Dor Hemshech,” 
the second generation of Greek Jewish Holocaust survivors in 
Tel Aviv, was founded. It publishes an annual publication on 
Greek Jewry and the Holocaust on Yom ha-Shoah. 

The Salonikan Jewish community has been active in pre- 
serving its rich history. Local Jewish community historian Al- 
bertos Nar established the Salonikan Jewry Study Center in 
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1985. Salonikan Jewish academics founded the Society for the 
Study of the Jews of Greece, and organized a conference in fall 
1991. Historian Yitzchak Kerem uncovered a rare photo col- 
lection of the Bulgarian deportation of Jews from Macedonia 
and Thrace in wwii to Treblinka. 

At Cambridge University, England, the Bulletin of Judeo- 
Greek Studies was founded to advance the field of the study 
of Greek Jewry since classical times. David Recanati pub- 
lished in 1986 the second volume of Zikhron Saloniki (“Sa- 
lonika Memoir”). 

Greek Jewry received growing exposure through the arts. 
Films on Greek Jewry in the 1980s and early 1990s included 
Auschwitz-Saloniki, Ioannina, Athens, Jerusalem (Yitzchak 
Kerem & Israeli Television Society), and Because of that War 
(Yehuda Polikar). 

During the 1985-86 Austrian presidential election cam- 
paign, former UN secretary Kurt Waldheim was accused of 
wwit Wehrmacht activities in Yugoslavia and Greece as an 
intelligence officer outside of Salonika, and of connections to 
the deportations of the Jews of Ioannina, Crete, Corfu, and 
Rhodes. The Salonikan Buna (Auschwitz 111) champion boxer 
Jacko Razon sued his former best friend and boxing apprentice 
Salomon Arouch and the producers for stealing his identity 
in the film Triumph of the Spirit. The problem of 700 Israeli 
Greek Holocaust survivors, who never received reparations 
from Germany, was aired on Israeli Tv. The Israel govern- 
ment began to grant some of the survivors indemnities, but 
the Claims Conference, despite promises in writing in 1980 by 
its president Nahum Goldmann, did not recognize most Se- 
phardi Holocaust survivors for German reparations. On May 
7, 1995, Israeli Salonikan Auschwitz survivors appealed to the 
Israel High Court to upgrade their reparations payments par- 
allel to German Jews. 

Prominent Greek Jews include filmmaker and author 
Nestoros Matsas, radio interviewer Maria Rezan, radio music 
commentator Jak Menachem, play director Albert Ashkenazi, 
Post Office Director-General Moisis Kostantini, former En- 
ergy Ministry Director General Raphael Moissis, retired briga- 
dier-general Marcos Moustakis, and retired military colonels 
Edgar Allalouf and Doctor Errikos Levi. 

In the summer of 1993, the existing practice of listing 
one’s religion on the identification card in Greece became a 
major news issue. A delegation of U.S. Jewish leaders met with 
Prime Minister Papandreou, and other officials, who prom- 
ised to find a solution for the Jewish objections. The interior 
minister supported a change in the practice, but the political 
weight of the Greek-Orthodox Church was overwhelming. 
The European Parliament passed a decision noting that the 
obligation of entering one’s religion on an identity card creates 
prejudice and is an infringement upon human rights. In the 
summer of 1991, there were anonymous threats to the Jewish 
summer camp in Loutraki. 

Several changes occurred within the Greek Jewish leader- 
ship. In the unprecedented holding of communal elections in 
fall 1993, the Jewish community of Salonika elected Andreas 
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Sephiha as president. The new regime was committed to Jew- 
ish education, Jewish renewal and continuity, and historical 
restoration and commemoration. 

In Athens, Joseph Lovinger, Board of Greek Jewish Com- 
munities (Kis) chairman for many years, died and was suc- 
ceeded by Nissim Mais, and later Mois Konstantini. 

The Beit Lohamei ha-Gettaot Holocaust Museum es- 
tablished a permanent exhibition on Salonikan Jewry in Sep- 
tember 1993. At Bar-Ilan University, Shmuel Refael produced 
a temporary exhibit on Jewish life in Salonika. 

In New York in spring 1995, a Second Generation group 
of Salonikan Holocaust survivors was established by Dr. Joe 
Halio. For the Spielberg Foundation of the Shoah, Yitzchak 
Kerem filmed 99 Greek Jewish Holocaust survivors in the usa, 
France, and Israel, and Rena Molho interviewed several dozen 
survivors in Greece. Unfortunately, the Spielberg Shoah Foun- 
dation lacked the dedication to actively film Salonikan and 
other Greek Jewish survivors on a mass level in Tel Aviv. 

After the revelation of the Secret Archives in Moscow 
of captured documents taken from Nazi Germany at the end 
of World War 11, hundreds of Salonikan Jewish community 
files as well as several from the Jewish community of Athens 
were microfilmed for the U.S. Holocaust Museum in Wash- 
ington, D.c. 

The Jewish population of Salonika increased to some 
1,100 in 2000 from about 800 in the 1980s. 

Despite the establishment of numerous Holocaust me- 
morials throughout Greece, media attention, and exposure to 
the Holocaust by both Jewish and non-Jewish Greek authors, 
the end of the 1990s marked a resurgence of Neo-Nazi activ- 
ism and attacks on Jewish Holocaust targets in Greece. 

Worrisome was the secret and spontaneous international 
gathering of 500 Neo-Nazis and Holocaust deniers in Thessa- 
loniki in 1999. Neo-Nazi and Holocaust denial literature was 
still published in Greece by publishing houses like Nea The- 
sis, and Eleftheri Skepsis (Free Thought). General antisemitic 
literature still flowed freely. The Greek government and the 
Greek Jewish community did not combat this danger. 

The small fascist Chryse Avge Party has been a very dis- 
turbing element. Remarks by antisemitic Mp Yiorgos Karat- 
zaferis about Greek Jewry or wild allegations about the Jewish 
roots of Greek politicians were generally not criticized by the 
government or Greek and Jewish organizations. 

Attacks on most of the public memorial squares and stat- 
ues took place in 1999 and 2000. Holocaust memorials for the 
annihilated Jewish communities were tainted by antisemitic 
graffiti and vandalized in Larissa, Athens, Thessaloniki, and 
Chalkis. Some of the messages called for the Jews to leave 
Greece. Also the Jewish cemeteries in Thessaloniki and Athens 
were vandalized by both far left and Neo-Nazi groups. 

Opposed to Neo-Nazi activity in Greece, the Board of 
Jewish Communities (K1s) and general Greek-Orthodox 
groups have encouraged Holocaust education and commemo- 
ration. KIS encouraged students and authors to write essays on 
the Holocaust. In 1997, the Central Board of Jewish Commu- 
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nities began an active public Holocaust education campaign. 
The active role of Greek television in the production of docu- 
mentary films on Greek Jewry in the Holocaust in Greece has 
increased public awareness. 

The initiation of Jewish Holocaust squares and monu- 
ments in Athens, Salonika, Ioannina, Volos, Larisa, Castoria, 
Drama, Rhodes, and elsewhere has been a positive step in 
public Holocaust recognition in Greece. 

In 2000-1 the Jewish Museum in Greece began an edu- 
cational Holocaust project with Greek public schools. In Au- 
tumn 2004 the first Greek Holocaust conference for educators 
was held in Athens. 

Following Neo-Nazi activity in the late 1990s and exac- 
erbated by reactions to the second Palestinian Intifada, Greek 
antisemitism reached dangerous and unprecedented levels 
in the press, in desecration of cemeteries, synagogues, Holo- 
caust memorials, and in threats and attempted attacks against 
Jewish institutions and individuals in Greece. Perturbing was 
the lack of condemnation by the Greek government and the 
Greek-Orthodox Church. Official revival and sponsorship 
by the Greek government and the Greek Orthodox Church 
of the Burning of Judas ceremony on Easter is equally hei- 
nous and surprising. Voices of Greek intellectuals and artists 
in support of Israel and Greek Jewry are rarely heard, and the 
singer Mikis Theodorakis created an international scandal 
with his pronouncements that the Jews and Israel are sources 
of all global evil and with his interview in Haaretz justifying 
his grandmother's belief in blood libel and Greek EON Fas- 
cist Youth Movement activities of the late 1930s. Neo-Nazi 
publications continue to be published actively in Greece, the 
Protocols of the Elders of Zion have been reprinted in Greek, 
and large segments of Greek society are influenced by con- 
spiracy theories directed against world Jewry. In an October 
2001 KAPA poll conducted amongst 622 households in greater 
Athens, 42% believed that 4,000 Jews intentionally did not go 
to the World Trade Center on September 11, 2001, while only 
30% rejected the theory. 

In Salonika, a Jewish museum opened and the commu- 
nity was strengthened by the hiring of young Rabbi Frezis, a 
native Greek-speaking Athenian ordained in Israel. In Ath- 
ens, a Chabad center was opened at the beginning of the 21° 
century. 


Relations with Israel 

The relations between Greece and Israel have generally been 
cool. Greece was the only European country to vote against the 
UN partition plan for Palestine in 1947. After the establishment 
of the State of Israel, Greece recognized the new state de facto, 
but for a time did not establish diplomatic ties with it. Dip- 
lomatic representations were set up in Athens and Jerusalem 
only in 1952, but not on the level of an embassy or legation. 
Greece usually supports the Arab side in disputes brought 
before the uN. However, shipping, air, and trade ties exist be- 
tween the two countries. After the *Six-Day War of 1967, Arab 
terrorists made Athens the scene of attacks on Israel air com- 
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munications. In 1970 seven Arab terrorists were convicted by 
Greek courts and sentenced to various prison terms, from two 
to 18 years, for attacks on an El Al plane, throwing a bomb 
at the El Al office, killing a Greek child, and trying to hijack 
a TWA plane. In August 1970 when Arab terrorists hijacked 
an Olympic Air Lines plane and demanded the release of the 
seven convicted terrorists, the Greek government submitted to 
their blackmail and released them. After that incident, Greek 
authorities seem to have taken special precautions against the 
renewal of Arab terrorist activities on Greek territory. 

The main event of the 1980s was the culmination of the 
process lasting throughout most of the decade in preparing the 
terms and the establishment of full de jure diplomatic relations 
between Greece and Israel, which was technically achieved on 
May 21, 1990. With the election of the Socialist Pasok Party 
in 1982 under the leadership of Andreas Papandreou, grad- 
ual preparations were made for eventual full diplomatic re- 
lations between Greece and Israel. When the moderate Nea 
Demokratia Party came into power in 1989, full diplomatic re- 
lations with Israel were established. In November 1991, Greek 
Prime Minister Constantinos Mitsotakis paid an official state 
visit to Israel. Israel Ambassador Moshe Gilboa toiled for the 
exit of over 300 Albanian Jews, most of whom were of Greek 
Ioanniote origin, to immigrate to Israel. 

From the early 1990s relations between Greece and Israel 
have been cordial. Prime Minister Andreas Papandreou, re- 
turning to the premiership after sitting as opposition leader 
for four years, adopted a more moderate Israel policy than 
in the past. He apologized to Israel’s deputy minister of for- 
eign affairs, Yosi Beilin, for his past harsh policy toward Israel 
and his affinity for extremist Arab movements and countries. 
Following the Israeli-Palestinian peace accord Greek De- 
fense Minister Gerasimos Ersenis visited Israel in December 
1994. Greece and Israel signed a mutual military cooperation 


agreement. 
[Simon Marcus / Yitzchak Kerem (24 ed.)] 


MUSICAL TRADITIONS OF GREECE AND THE BALKANS 


The eastern migration of Jews expelled from the Iberian Pen- 
insula, at the end of the 15'" century, toward the main centers 
of the Ottoman Empire, led to a synthesis of musical tradi- 
tions in the Balkan Peninsula in which Spanish elements - of 
Mozarabic or medieval Christian origin - were deeply fused 
with Greco-Byzantine, Turkish, and Slavic ones. Among the 
Balkan Jews, three distinct stylistic traditions could still be 
discerned at least up through the late decades of the 20" cen- 
tury: (1) the Sephardi, which was most evident until World 
War 11 among the Jewish cultural centers of Salonica, La- 
rissa, and Volos (Greece) as well as in Sarajevo (Bosnia), 
Sofia (Bulgaria), Monastir (Bitolj, Yugoslavia), Bucharest, 
and Creiova (Romania). This Sephardi musical tradition dif- 
fered from those of the dominant Arabic communities of the 
Near East, as well as the Andalusian in northern Morocco, 
and the Portuguese, which was more prominent in Western 
Europe (Amsterdam, Bayonne, Leghorn (Livorno), etc.). (2) 
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The *Romaniot, evident in such isolated centers of continen- 
tal Greece as Arta, Chalkis (Euboea, Negroponte), Ioannina, 
Patras, and Trikkala, and Crete, preserved remnants from the 
musical and liturgical traditions of the Byzantine period, in 
spite of the overwhelming influence of the Sephardi newcom- 
ers. The Romaniot Jews maintained a Judeo-Greek dialect in 
their hymnographic tradition, whose characteristic melodic 
conventions evolved independently during the 16" through 
186 centuries. Even though they adopted the Sephardi rite in 
their liturgy, they did not entirely abandon their traditional 
music. (3) The Italianate, evident on the island of Corfu and 
neighboring centers — such as Zante — reflected the liturgical 
and musical influences of southern Italy which the Jews car- 
ried with them as early as the 14" and 15'* centuries. A simi- 
lar influence, traceable to Venice, was apparent in the now ex- 
tinct Sephardi communities of Dalmatia - such as Dubrovnik, 
Split, and Vlona. 

The chant of Balkan Sephardim, which was directly 
linked to that of the communities of Asia Minor (Izmir and 
Rhodes), integrated Greek and Turkish elements. The *Makam 
scales of hiijaz and hiijaz Kar were widely used in secular 
songs; the Phrygian cadence (a-g-f-e) was frequent, while the 
Makam Sika (Siga) was preferred for the reading of the Torah. 
The stylistic differences between the men’s and women’s reper- 
toire, however, was not as striking as one might surmise. The 
men’s style, more Orientalized (microtonal) and ornamented, 
had been influenced by the florid kontakionic and kalophonic 
styles of Byzantine hymns and chants, respectively, and by the 
florid Muslim chant which was practiced mainly in the syna- 
gogue repertoire. The women, who preserved a domestic rep- 
ertoire in Judeo-Spanish, sang in a more relaxed manner, yet 
with varied degrees of vocal ornamentation, microtonal inflec- 
tion, and in a medium to high vocal register. Within the more 
predominantly Greek communities, the 15'*-century Castil- 
ian ballads (romances) which had survived in their repertoire 
were stylistically different from ballads sung in other centers of 
the Balkans and northern Morocco. The predominant Greek 
traits included those that were found in Greek klephtic songs, 
wherein the textual hemistichs did not coordinate with the 
melody phrases, and the popular % epitrite dance meter. Even 
their texts varied greatly from those preserved in non-Greek 
centers. Like the folksongs of pre-World War 11 Greece, the 
varied Sephardi communities also assimilated elements from 
classical Greek and Byzantine church music. Chants, songs, 
and hymns in Judeo-Spanish played an important role during 
the varied liturgical and paraliturgical occasions. The chants, 
sung as vernacular translations of Hebrew texts, could be 
heard during the removal of the Torah scroll from the Ark, as 
well as the homiletic translations of Jonah, and the haftarah 
sung on the Ninth of Av. The songs were interspersed during 
the reading of the Haggadah; and the hymns were fervently 
rendered for Simhat Torah. 

The earlier Byzantine (““Romaniot”) style flourished 
much more overtly in the areas where Judeo-Greek was spo- 
ken, particularly in Ioannina, Chalkis, and partly in Corfu. 
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The men’s synagogal chant was highly influenced by the Greek 
kalophonia and the microtonal intonations of the surround- 
ing Greek and Muslim cults (as in Ioannina). Among the 
women, the style was plaintive, with minimal ornamentation 
and flourishes, and there existed the ancient practice of sing- 
ing funeral lamentations mainly as distichs or quatrains bear- 
ing short verses that were sung responsorially or antiphonally. 
The women were also assigned the singing of paraliturgical 
hymns, like those on Purim, often based on midrashic tradi- 
tions. These songs flourished during the 17 and 18" centuries, 
coinciding, more or less, with the post-Shabbatean period that 
also gave rise to the mystic brotherhoods. The traditional lit- 
erature of liturgical music was performed in rhymed distichs 
or quatrains, often with refrains or intercalations in Hebrew, 
which revealed the existence of a more ancient homiletic tra- 
dition, preserved both orally and in manuscripts. It reached 
its highest level in the 17" century with the poet-composer 
Samuel Hanen. 

Three distinct traditions coexisted and still exist to some 
degree among the Corfiote communities in Tel Aviv and Tri- 
este: 1) the Italian or Pugghiesi (from Salento in Apulia-Pug- 
lia), which has remained the only important witness to the 
tradition of the medieval Jewish communities of southern 
Italy; 2) the Greek or “Romaniot,’ which was similar to that of 
Ioanina; and 3) the Sephardi. Some are sung alternatively in 
four languages (Judeo-Greek, Italian, Judeo-Spanish, and He- 
brew) which confirm this symbiosis. A well-known bilingual 
folksong, which concerns a lubricious quarrel between mother 
and daughter, provides a good example of the differences of 
class and culture between the more bourgeois and assimilated 
Greeks, and the earthier Pugghiesi. However, the translations 
in the ancient Apulian dialect and the songs of this tradition, 
which are included in the Passover Haggadah, were the com- 
mon property of all Corfiote Jews. A considerable number of 
manuscripts bear witness to the existence of a Minhag Corfu, 
rich in piyyutim, such as the elegy on the destruction of the 
Temple, for the Ninth of Av, in the Apulian-Venetian dialect. 
The chant of the Pugghiesi displays a singular persistence of 
medieval styles, also preserved in Greco-Italic church chants 
(mainly in those of the 8 mode). The more recent religious 
synagogue and domestic chants, Sabbath hymns, and popu- 
lar poems in Hebrew, or in their Italian translation, are per- 
formed as polyphonic settings for three to six voices, similar 
to the folksongs sung among the gentile populations in the 
Adriatic-Dalmatic region. 

[Leo Levi / Israel J. Katz (24 ed.)] 
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GREEK AND LATIN LANGUAGES, RABBINICAL 
KNOWLEDGE OF. The nature and extent of the knowl- 
edge of Greek and Latin on the part of the rabbis are subjects 
of scholarly controversy, differing opinions even being based 
on the same data, since they lend themselves to several inter- 
pretations. Such data are the Greek quotations in Talmud and 
Midrash, rabbinical knowledge of Greco-Roman institutions, 
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written historical sources, archaeology, epigraphy, and certain 
changes in the Hebrew language. The problem is compounded 
by fluid historical situations prevailing in late antiquity, such 
as the varying policy of Rome as the protagonist of Hellenism 
in the Near East and the degree of native assertion which, in 
Jewish Palestine, led to sporadic condemnations (Meg. 9a) 
and supposed prohibitions of Greek. Among these, those af- 
ter 66 C.E. (TJ Shab. 1:6, 3c) and during the “War of Quietus” 
(116 C.E.; Sot. 9:14, etc. - a prohibition of the use of Greek, 
which itself employed the Greek loanword polemos for “war”!) 
are probably real. However the ruling against the use of Greek 
in 65 B.c.E. because of an incident at the siege of Jerusalem, as 
cited in the Talmud (Sot. 49b; cf. Jos., Ant., 14:25-8) is prob- 
ably legendary (although E. Wiesenberg argues that it was 
probably historical). The Tosefta (Av. Zar. 1:20) and Menahot 
g9b (c. 90 c.£. and before 135 c.E.) discourage the study of 
Greek wisdom. This very repetition of anti-Greek measures, 
however, and some endorsements (Yad. 4:6; TJ, Sanh. 10:1, 
28a; Rabbi in: Sot. 49b; Meg. 1:8) and positive evaluations of 
Greek (Esth. R. 4:12; Gen. R. 16:4, 36:8) indicate the tempo- 
rariness or ineffectiveness of prohibitions. The Talmud tries to 
harmonize these contradictions by declaring that Greek was 
permissible for foreign contacts only (Sot. 49b, et. al.) or as a 
social asset for girls (TJ, Sot. 9:16, 24c). Use of liturgical Greek 
is indicated in the Jerusalem Talmud (Sot. 7:1, 21b), possibly in 
Sotah 49b (Rabbi), et al.; and a sort of public or official instruc- 
tion is reflected in the metaphorical “500” students of Greek 
of *Simeon b. Gamaliel 11, c. 140 C.E. (Sot. 49b). Occasion- 
ally Greek wisdom is distinguished from Greek language but 
seems to be identical with it in the Hasmonean War report of 
Sot. 49b, etc. It may signify “sophistry” (Graetz) or the “rhe- 
torical art” as preparation for administrators but hardly a full 
ephebic or philosophical-scientific education. Opinions as to 
rabbinic Greek thus differ widely: bilingualism or trilingual- 
ism (Hebrew, Aramaic, Greek), even a Palestinian version of 
the general Hellenistic vernacular (koin) and a Judeo-Greek 
have been surmised, in opposition, for example, to the view 
that the midrashic use of Greek stances is merely a device to 
impress non-understanding audiences! 

There is, however, complete unanimity that Latin was 
little known (cf. Git. 80a, et al.), Greek being for nearly a mil- 
lennium the language of Macedonian, Roman, and Byzantine 
administrations and many semi-independent cities in Pales- 
tine (332 B.C.E.-636 C.E.) and of importance even in Parthia. 
Moreover, “Latin” loanwords in Hebrew (dux, matrona, Cae- 
sar, “legion,” “family,” a.o.) were often loanwords already in 
the Greek from which they had been borrowed. Estimates as 
to the ratio of Greek to Latin loanwords in rabbinic literature 
have been as high as one hundred to one. 

In view of this deadlock of opinions, the problem under 
review must be examined through fresh approaches. 


Languages in Contact 


Insufficient use has been made so far of the discipline of mod- 
ern linguistics in solving this task. Both Aramaic and Hebrew 
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of this period underwent transformation not only in lexico- 
graphy - c. 3,000 Greco-Roman loanwords - (which is gen- 
erally acknowledged) but also in phonology (e.g., the grad- 
ual weakening of laryngeals in some localities, cf. Meg. 2.4b; 
Ber. 32a; Er. 53b; cf. E.Y. Kutscher, in: Jss, 10 (1965), 21-51); in 
syntax (especially the dissolution of the construct case into 
a prepositional phrase); the frequency of an absolute nom- 
inative before conditional clauses (cf. M.H. Segal, Gram- 
mar of Mishnaic Hebrew (1927, repr. 1958), 213-4) resembling 
the Greek genitive absolute. According to Bendavid (see be- 
low) certain usages of the Palestinian sages indicate quasi- 
mechanical transfer from the Greek and can be found in 
phraseology (e.g., Heb. lashon ha-ra, Gr. kakoglossia, “evil 
tongue”); in semantics (Heb. batlan, “scholar,” and Gr. scholas- 
tikos both allude to “leisure”; Heb. yishuv, Gr. oikoumene, “hab- 
itation”); change of gender (biblical makkel, “staff? becomes 
feminine after Greek bakteria and rhabdos); the increase of 
reflexive verbs; and new properties of the prepositions. The 
verb, according to linguists the most conservative element 
in language, was affected by a new tense system, notably 
a precise present tense and compound tenses (with aux- 
iliary verb), and the creation of Hebraized roots from the 
Greek, among them such important verbs as k-I-s, “praise”; 
k-r-z, “proclaim”; h-g-n, “be proper”; p-y-s, “pacify” and “cast 
lots”; t-g-n, “fry”; t-k(k)-s, “arrange”; s-m-n, “signify”; k-t-r-g, 
“accuse”; and p-r-s-m, “publicize” The loanwords cover all 
aspects of life but are especially prominent in certain areas 
of material civilization (architecture, agriculture, fashion, 
commerce, and technology) and public life (government, 
taxation, law, and warfare). Apart from the salient keywords 
of Greco-Roman civilization, such as “circus,” “theater,” “sta- 
dium,’ “hippodrome,” “column,” “icon,” “colony,” “metropo- 
lis,” “triumph,” “emperor,” “senator,” “tyranny,” “pedagogue,” 
and “philosopher,” even indispensable terms of daily life 
are loanwords, such as “air, “sandal,” “tome; “collar,” “sum, 
“salary, “mint,” “nausea,” “diarrhea,” “character,” “person,” 
“type, et al. (all preceding English examples being approxi- 
mately identical with the Greco-Hebraic terms). Even proper 
names of rabbis are affected: Alexander, Antigonus, Boe- 
thus, Dosa, Pa(p)pus, Symmachus, Tarphon, etc., alongside 
basic religious terms: Sanhedrin, bimah, afikoman, “angel” 
(Targum), kairos, “mystery, “blasphemy,” et al. (Of course 
thousands of other Greco-Roman terms in modern He- 
brew have been added in the modern technological era.) 
The orthography of actual Greek words and of loanwords is 
fairly systematic (though difficult to date and subject to er- 
ror in scribal tradition and reveals Greek language change, 
e.g., the Greek upsilon in certain diphthongs is already given 
as v (or f) as in Byzantine and modern Greek (Selevcus 
for Seleucus, avto- for auto-). All these observations, how- 
ever, do not yet give any information regarding the rabbinic 
knowledge of written Greek sources, especially since Krauss’s 
views of the derivation (see below) of certain loanwords from 
Homeric or rare Greek poetry have not been generally ac- 
cepted. 
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Greek as an Intercultural Representative Prestige 
Language 

This was especially true of public display, including inscrip- 
tions in the Temple (even its ritual objects, cf. Shek. 3:2), and 
on synagogues, epitaphs, etc. Some of the Greek in Palestinian 
cemeteries may belong here and may not be diaspora Greek. 
To claim that all rabbis were excluded from this vast sector of 
public life through ignorance or hostility is manifestly absurd. 
It has been assumed, however, that the opposition to Greek 
was strongest among some popular preachers who continued 
earlier Zealot attitudes (see below, Avi- Yonah, 71). 


Greek as Professional Expertise 

There is much justification for the claim that Jewish merce- 
naries, slaves, tax collectors, and certain artisans, e.g., sculp- 
tors for idolatrous customers, and the rulers, courtiers, and 
diplomats of the Hasmoneans and Herodians had to resort to 
Greek because of their social-economic functions. It seems 
that the tannaim and many leading Palestinian amoraim, as 
well as their Pharisaic predecessors, belong to a group of “tech- 
nocrat” experts who could administer, legislate, interpret, edit 
law and literature, theologize, moralize, and console - pre- 
cisely the abilities and functions of their Greco-Roman coun- 
terparts, the rhetorician-scholar-bureaucrats, from Cicero to 
Seneca (once practically vice-emperor), from Dio Chrysos- 
tom to Plutarch (a priest-magistrate). The rabbis’ idealization 
of the Sage - the characteristic ideology of hellenized bureau- 
cracies — their popular ethics and their uses of Hellenic myth, 
literary forms, and *hermeneutics, their academic institutions 
and efforts at preserving tradition, suggest knowledge of their 
Greco-Roman colleagues. The presence of schools of law, phi- 
losophy, and exegesis in and near Palestine (Ashkelon, Beirut, 
Caesarea, Gederah, Gaza), the Roman administrative center 
in Caesarea, and wandering rhetors must have furthered the 
spread of “professional” Greek. True, most of the grecianized 
talmudic data could stem from audio-transmission of rheto- 
rics, the expertise of Greco-Roman bureaucracy. Yet Greco- 
Hebrew legal terminology (diatheke, hypotheke, epitropos, 
k(o0)inonia, cf. Prosbul, etc.), some talmudic science, and rab- 
binic use of isopsephy (*Gematria) are more technical than 
the usual orations. Actual Greek halakhic documents (e.g., a 
marriage contract) and numerous Greek translations of He- 
brew literature indicate some measure of literary experience. 
(Not for all the latter could the aid of proselytes be claimed. In 
any case, the semilegendary portrayals of the translator *Aq- 
uilas, a proselyte *Elisha b. Avuyah, the “heretic,” and *Meir, 
a reputed descendant of proselytes, may belong to periods of 
native reassertion when it had become unthinkable that rabbis 
were fluent in Greek.) Moreover, the insistence on oral trans- 
mission may occasionally have been merely a literary pose in 
conformity with a general trend toward cynicism in rhetoric 
(cf. Diogenes Laertius, 6:2, 48). At this stage of history, Jewish 
tradition and its agents were probably highly literate and lit- 
eracy-minded. The Greek knowledge of the Hillelite dynasty 
to *Rabbi, 200 c.£., and beyond of Joshua, Meir, and *Abbahu, 
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must have been considerable, as their use of Hellenistic mate- 
rials and disciplines, their friendliness toward Greek, and their 
contacts with the Roman government indicate. In later cen- 
turies, however, the increasing impoverishment of Palestine 
and the accompanying alienation from Christianized Rome 
may have modified this situation. 


Comparative Studies of Other Hellenizing Cultures would 
further illustrate Judean situations: Cato the Elder, the Roman 
arch-conservative speaking excellent Greek; Roman senators 
outlawing Greek rhetoric; a similar mass of loanwords even 
within societies resisting Greek, such as the Western Roman 
Empire, the Syrian Church, and native Armenia and Egypt; 
and slaves, proselytes, and uprooted populations spreading 
the knowledge of Greek (in Judea: after the Maccabean wars, 
cf. E.E. Urbach’s discussion of the “Canaanite slave,’ in: Zion 
25 (1960), 141-89, Heb.). 

All in all, the scarcity and ambiguity of talmudic sources 
and the problematics of the historical data do not lend them- 
selves to generalizations. What type of “rabbi,” for example, 
is mentioned in the Greek Leontius memorial of Bet Shearim 
(Frey, 1006). Did the rabbis debate with Christians in Aramaic 
or Greek? When they declared Greek as “suitable” for poetry 
and Latin for war (Est. R. 4:12), did they thereby evaluate lan- 
guages or merely characterize these cultures in general? Do 
halakhic statements on Homeric books presuppose their in- 
timate knowledge (TJ, Sanh. 10:1, 28a; Yad. 4:6)? Perhaps the 
true question is not whether the rabbis knew Greek slightly 
or in depth (even the rhetors used various aid books), but 
whether they knew it adequately for their purpose. Only ad- 
ditional finds, such as actual Greek literature or more Greek 
halakhic documents, will throw further light on these prob- 
lems. 
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Do You Know Greek? (1968). 
[Henry Albert Fischel] 


GREEK LITERATURE, ANCIENT. Greeks came into con- 
tact with the Land of Israel long before the Hellenistic period, 
but there is no information as to the impression made by Jews 
or Judaism upon them in the classical period. The only clas- 
sical writings extant referring to the Jews are *Herodotus’ 
Histories, but his acquaintance with them is at best highly su- 
perficial, and he considers them to be Syrians who practiced 
circumcision, which custom they had acquired from the Egyp- 
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tians. Aristotle does mention a lake in Palestine, but without 
connecting it in any way with the Jewish people. Thus, al- 
though the ancient civilizations of Egypt, Babylon, and Persia 
were familiar to the Greek men of letters and philosophers - at 
least in their general outline even before the days of Alexan- 
der the Great - they were apparently completely ignorant of 
the specific religion and culture of Palestine. 

This situation changed radically after Alexander the 
Great and the foundation of the various Macedonian king- 
doms throughout the East. From earliest times descriptions of 
Jews and Judaism occur in the works of Greek authors, some 
of whom belonged to the school of Aristotle. Thus, Theophras- 
tus, one of Aristotle's foremost pupils, in his work “On Piety” 
described the Jewish sacrificial rites as utterly different from 
those of the Greek, consisting entirely of holocausts, offered in 
the middle of the night. The Jews are described by him as phi- 
losophers whose custom it is to converse among themselves 
about theology at the time of the offering of the sacrifices and 
to gaze at the stars. His contemporary, Clearchus, who was 
also a member of the Peripatetic school, in his dialogue “On 
Sleep” gives the contents of a conversation supposedly held be- 
tween Aristotle and a Jew in Asia Minor (see below). The Jews 
are also described as philosophers in the work of the traveler 
Megasthenes (see below). 

More detailed, and in some respects more realistic, is 
the detailed description vouchsafed by *Hecataeus of Abdera, 
who spent a long time in Egypt at the beginning of the Hel- 
lenistic period. Hecataeus describes the origin of the Jewish 
people as resulting from an expulsion from Egypt of undesir- 
able elements at the time of a plague. Their leader Moses, who 
excelled in ability and valor, conquered the land of Judea for 
the Jews, founded Jerusalem, erected the Temple there, and 
set down the constitution of the Jewish people. Hecataeus 
was familiar with the division into 12 tribes and was the first 
of the Greek writers whose works are still extant to note that 
the Jews make no images of their godhead, nor conceive Him 
to be of human form, since, according to him, the Jews equate 
their God with the heavens. Moses entrusted the keeping of 
the laws to the priests, whom he also appointed as judges. The 
Jewish constitution does not know the form of monarchy, and 
the high priest is described as the head of the Jewish nation. 
The position of high priest is filled by one of the priests, cho- 
sen from among the rest for his excellence of character and 
wisdom. Moses also commanded the Jews to raise all the chil- 
dren born to them, which is the reason for the rapid increase 
in their numbers. 

At the beginning of the Hellenistic period, Judaism was 
known to Greek thinkers and men of letters only in the vagu- 
est of outlines. Their impressions are not very different from 
those they had of other ancient civilized peoples of the East. 
Their tendency to consider the Jews to be the bearers of a phil- 
osophic religion is evident, and their descriptions are generally 
quite highly idealized. It should be noted that the descriptions 
of the Jews, not excluding that of Hecataeus, still lack any taint 
of that hostility which is characteristic of most of the later 
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writers. This general attitude continues into the third century. 
Thus, Hermippus of Smyrna states that Pythagoras received 
some of his teachings from the Jews, and that his philosophy 
was influenced by Judaism. 

From the third century B.c.£. on, however, with the crys- 
tallization of an anti-Jewish outlook, the Jews, their religion, 
customs, and origins, begin to be described in a definitely 
negative light. This new approach flourished in the anti-Jew- 
ish atmosphere of Egypt and was abetted not a little by the old 
tensions between Egyptians and Jews. As time passed, it con- 
tinued to gather strength, fanned by the Greco-Jewish clash in 
Alexandria, particularly during the days of the early empire. 
Since the Greco-Alexandrian literature was one of the main 
cultural flowerings of the age, it was a very important instru- 
ment in the formation of informed public opinion throughout 
the Hellenistic world and the Roman Empire. 

One of the most important authorities of this new, anti- 
Jewish spirit in Greek literature was the Egyptian priest, *Ma- 
netho. He seems already to have identified the Jews with the 
*Hyksos and Moses with the Egyptian priest Osarsiph, who 
was described by him as the leader of the lepers and the other 
unclean and defiling elements who had been harming the pop- 
ulation of Egypt. It was probably at this time that the belief that 
the Jews worshiped an ass - the animal holy to the Egyptian 
god Seth-Typhon, Osiris’ enemy — was evolved. Manetho was 
only one of the many mouthpieces for the anti-Jewish propa- 
ganda. Even more rabid than he was *Lysimachus of Alexan- 
dria. According to him also, the Jewish nation stems from the 
impure and undesirable elements who had been expelled from 
Egyptian society. Their leader, Moses, taught them to hate all 
mankind, and their opposition to the temples of other nations 
typifies their entire approach. 

It was *Apion of Alexandria (first century c.£.) who col- 
lected this anti-Jewish material. Not only did he refine the lit- 
erary form of the tradition concerning the Exodus, which was 
most derogatory to the Jews, but he also protested against the 
Alexandrian Jews’ demands to be considered citizens of the 
city, spoke with contempt of the Jewish religious practices, re- 
peated the statement that the Jews worshiped an ass, stressed 
their supposed hatred of foreigners, said that they had con- 
tributed nothing to human civilization, and saw in their lowly 
political status an expression of the worthlessness of their reli- 
gion. Actually, Apion added little of his own, but in his works 
the anti-Jewish spirit was given free rein and his writings con- 
tain virtually the entire gamut of the anti-Jewish themes which 
formed the antisemitic stereotype in the ancient world, and 
they also left their mark on Latin literature. 

In spite of the generally extreme anti-Jewish character 
of the Alexandrian Greek literature, which was not a little in- 
fluenced by the national Egyptian tradition, one nevertheless 
finds at least one writer - Timagenes of Alexandria (second 
half of the first century c.z.) - who apparently preserved a 
more objective approach to the Jews and in his history even 
expressed admiration for the Hasmonean king Aristobulus 1. 
Interest in Jews and Judaism was also shown by Greek writers 
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outside Egypt, from Syria and other parts of the Greek world. 
Asia Minor was of first rank in the intellectual and cultural 
life of the Hellenistic-Roman period, and it was also liber- 
ally sprinkled with areas thickly populated by Jews. It is in 
the works of one of the writers from Asia Minor - the histo- 
rian Agatharchides of Cnidus (second century B.c.£.) - that 
the first mention in Greek sources is found of the Sabbath 
rest. He notes with scorn that it was because of this supersti- 
tion that Jerusalem, the capital of the Jews, was conquered 
by Ptolemy 1. 

In the wake of the conflict between the Jews and Rome 
and Pompey’s conquest of Jerusalem, there was an increased 
interest in the history of the Jews and in their religious ob- 
servances on the part of the Asia Minor writers. It found its 
expression, inter alia, in the writing of books devoted entirely 
to this subject. Among these, *Alexander Polyhistor’s anthol- 
ogy is particularly interesting, consisting as it does largely 
of excerpts from other authors and particularly from Jew- 
ish-Hellenistic literature. Teucer of Cyzicus also wrote a spe- 
cial work on the Jews. *Apollonius Molon’s book on the Jews 
enjoyed great influence. Apollonius was a rhetorician from 
Alabanda in Caria and some of the foremost men of Roman 
society were influenced by his works. He had some knowl- 
edge concerning Abraham, Isaac, Joseph, and Moses, and 
the biblical tradition is clearly reflected in his work. Never- 
theless, his attitude toward the Jews was most negative, and 
he considered them to be the least capable of the barbarians 
(ie., non-Greeks), a nation which had added nothing to the 
cultural store of mankind. 

A different approach is to be found in the works of the 
historian and geographer *Strabo, from Amaseia in Pontus, 
who lived in the time of Augustus. In the 16"* book of his ge- 
ography he describes Moses as an Egyptian priest who re- 
jected the Egyptian forms of divine worship which centered 
around the deification of animals, and likewise objected to 
the anthropomorphism of Greek theology. Moses’ god was 
identified with the heavens and the natural world, and many 
people of discerning intellect were convinced by him and be- 
came his followers. Under Moses’ leadership they gained con- 
trol of what is now called Jerusalem and there he founded a 
polity in accord with his views. Strabo expresses his complete 
approval of this polity and adds that for some time Moses’ 
successors continued to live according to his constitution 
and were truly just and God-fearing. However, in the course 
of time the priesthood - which among the Jews encompassed 
the political power as well - fell into the hands of superstitious 
men, and after them in the hands of those who had despotic 
leanings. The superstitions which were introduced gave rise 
to the Jewish laws concerning forbidden foods, circumcision, 
and the like. The tyranny engendered robbery and violence, 
and large portions of Syria and Phoenicia were subjugated by 
the Jews. In short, Strabo looked upon Judaism as a basically 
positive phenomenon, and lauds the pure belief in God which 
typified it in its early days, but according to him Judaism had 
in the course of time degenerated and become corrupt. 
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Among the representatives of Greek literature in Syria, 
the philosopher, historian, and polymath *Posidonius of Apa- 
mea is of importance. He also wrote concerning the Jews and 
undoubtedly influenced those who came after him, but his 
views concerning Jews and Judaism are still a mystery, since it 
is difficult to determine what is to be ascribed to him and what 
to his followers. An allusion to “the cold Sabbath” of the Jews 
is to be found in the works of the poet Meleager of Gadara 
(first century B.c.£.). More than any of the other Greco-Syrian 
writers, *Nicholas of Damascus was intimately connected with 
Jewish affairs. He wrote his “Universal History” under Herod’s 
inspiration and spent many years in his court in Jerusalem. 
The history of Herod’s reign and the events of contemporary 
Jewish history were assigned a very prominent place in his 
work. He also included biblical traditions in the earlier por- 
tions of the history. Unlike the other contemporary gentile 
authors, Nicholas dealt with the period of the Israelite monar- 
chy, including such events as David’s wars with the Arameans. 
Abraham is described by him as a king in Damascus. 

Typical of the level of knowledge concerning Judaism 
current among the educated classes of the Hellenistic world in 
the first century B.c.£. is the material brought by the univer- 
sal historian, Diodorus of Sicily. He mentions Moses among 
those lawgivers who ascribed their constitutions to divine 
inspiration, and he states that the God of the Jews was called 
"Taw. Elsewhere in his work - where he is apparently depen- 
dent upon Posidonius - he relates the origins of the Jewish 
people according to the version which grew up and became 
current in Greco-Egyptian circles; i.e., that the first Jews had 
been lepers who had been expelled for this reason from Egypt. 
The personality of Moses is also presented in a positive light 
by Pseudo-Longinus, a literary critic of first rank, in his ex- 
cellent work “On the Sublime.’ The author, whose name has 
not come down, quotes the early part of the Book of Genesis 
(“..and there was light...” etc.) as an excellent example of lofty 
and exalted style and in this connection also expresses praise 
for the Jewish lawgiver. 

*Plutarch is the only Hellenistic writer of the period of 
the early Roman Empire from Greece proper who is known to 
have written about Judaism. Most of his comments respecting 
the Jewish religion are to be found in his “Table-Talk,” where 
the essence of the Jewish ritual is discussed as well as the na- 
ture of the Jewish godhead, and one of the participants even 
explains the supposedly close connection between the Dio- 
nysian rites and the Jewish festival of Tabernacles. At any rate, 
the tone is serious and does not reflect any innate animosity 
toward Jews or Judaism, and this is equally true in respect of 
the parts dealing with Jewish history which appear in his biog- 
raphies of famous people, although in his work “On Supersti- 
tion” the conduct of the Jews on the Sabbath during wartime 
is brought in as an illustration of superstitious conduct — just 
as it was already stressed by Agatharchides of Cnidus at the 
very beginning of the Hellenistic period. 

In short, it may confidently be stated that Judaism as a 
phenomenon was familiar to the writers of the later Hellenis- 
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tic period and to those who wrote during the early days of the 
Roman Empire. Their information concerning the history of 
the Jewish people is scanty and the influence of Jewish litera- 
ture, even in translation (the Septuagint), is extremely meager. 
The attitude toward Judaism in Greek literature is not mono- 
lithic. Whereas particular hatred for the Jewish people and its 
religion is the hallmark of the representatives of the Greco- 
Egyptian literary school, definite sympathy is reflected in the 
writings of Pseudo-Longinus, and writers like Strabo or Plu- 
tarch express a relatively balanced view. In the descriptions 
of Judaism, stress is usually laid upon the origin of the Jewish 
nation and its religion, upon the personality of Moses on the 
one hand and on contemporary events on the other. 

The attitude toward Judaism continued to be a live is- 
sue during the second half of the second century c.£., even 
after the rebellions during the reigns of Trajan and Hadrian 
had greatly weakened the Jewish people, and its religious in- 
fluence diminished because of the competition posed by the 
spread of Christianity. *Numenius of Apamea, the forerun- 
ner of the neoplatonic school, may have been influenced in 
his philosophic thought by Philo of Alexandria. Be that as it 
may, his attitude to Moses was one of open admiration, and 
he even compared Moses to Plato. *Galen treats the Jewish 
philosophical conceptions seriously and critically. He is fa- 
miliar with the cosmogony of Moses and specifically states 
his preference for the Greek conceptions in the form in which 
they are expressed by Plato. Whereas, he states, according 
to the Jewish view God's will is sufficient cause for anything 
and everything, according to the Greek view certain things 
are physically impossible and God chooses the best out of 
the possibilities of becoming. Moses is censured for having 
omitted the causa materialis and having thus postulated the 
creatio ex nihilo. 

The historian *Dio Cassius also makes some interesting 
remarks touching upon Jewish history, in connection with his 
general survey of the history of Rome. Pompey’s conquest of 
Jerusalem gave him the opportunity to describe the nature 
of the Jewish religion. He states that the Jews differ from all 
the rest of mankind in respect of their way of life, but in con- 
trast to some of his predecessors he does not explain Jewish 
separatism on the grounds of misanthropy. He stresses the 
monotheistic and abstract nature of the Jewish belief, noting 
particularly the observance of the Sabbath, the Jew’s loyalty 
to his faith, and the phenomenon of proselytization. As a con- 
temporary of the Severi, he appreciates the fact that the Jews, 
in spite of their repression in the period immediately preced- 
ing, had nevertheless preserved and eventually won the right 
to live freely according to their customs. 

The struggle between paganism and Christianity brought 
in its wake a pagan reappraisal of its attitude toward Judaism. 
The polemical works against Christianity of Celsus of Por- 
phyry and of Julian, who had been raised as a Christian, reflect 
some accurate knowledge of the Bible. But to the extent that 
they come to grips with the Jewish outlook their attacks are in 
fact aimed mainly against Christianity, the roots of which are 
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in the sanctified Jewish tradition. Hence, in spite of Judaism’s 
particularistic and intolerant attitude toward paganism, they 
evince a sincere readiness to try to understand it as a national 
religion, anchored in an ancient tradition, contrasting it in 
this way to revolutionary Christianity. As the domination of 
Christianity became a fact, pagan writers like the Antiochene 
rhetor Libanius began to see Judaism as being in the same de- 
fensive camp as the pagan Hellenistic tradition. 

No less than in the regular literary sources, the influ- 
ence of Judaism is also clearly reflected in the syncretistic 
magical texts of the ancient world and in *Hermetic writ- 
ings. Both these genres are replete with Jewish elements. The 
name of the Jewish godhead and the names of the angels are 
extremely common in magical papyri, and the thread of the 
biblical cosmogony is inextricably woven into the fabric of 
Hermetic tradition. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Reinach, Textes (the basic source on the 
subject); Pauly-Wissowa; M. Radin, The Jews Among the Greeks and 
Romans (1915), 97ff.; O. Staehlin, in: W.V. Christ and W. Schmid, 
Geschichte der griechischen Literatur, 2, pt. 1 (1920°), 539ff.; I. Heine- 
mann, in: Pauly-Wissowa, suppl. 5 (1931), 3-43; J. Lewy, Olamot Nif- 
gashim (1960), 3-14; V. Tcherikover, Hellenistic Civilization and the 
Jews (1959), 287, 358ff.; M. Hadas, Hellenistic Culture (1959); E. Jacoby, 
Die Fragmente der griechischen Historiker (1958); S. Lieberman, Greek 
in Jewish Palestine (1942); E. Schwartz, Griechische Geschichtschreiber 
1957); 36ff.; E. Gabba, Appiano e la storia delle guerre civili (1956); Y. 
Gutman, Ha-Sifrut ha-Yehudit ha-Helenistit (1958); L.G. Westerink 
(ed. and tr.), Damascius, Lectures on the Philebus (1959); W.N. Stearns 
(ed.), Fragments from Graeco-Jewish Writers (1908); B.Z. Wacholder, 
in: HTR, 61 (1968), 451-81, J.G. Gager, in: JTS, 20 (1969), 245-8 [on 
Helladius]. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Stern, Greek and Latin Au- 


thors on Jews and Judaism, 3 vols. (1974, 1980, 1984). 
[Menahem Stern] 


GREEK LITERATURE, MODERN. The literary image of the 
Jew was molded in Greece by the Jews themselves, by Greek 
non-Jews and, indirectly, by the Turks. In ancient Greece, 
Jews were referred to as a “community of philosophers.’ In 
the Hellenistic period there was some anti-Jewish writing; 
but, in the main, Jews and Greeks enjoyed a friendly cultural 
relationship (see *Hellenistic Jewish Literature; *Greek Lit- 
erature, Ancient). 


Influence of the Bible 

Probably no work contributed more to the harmonious rela- 
tionship between *Hellenism and Judaism than the *Septua- 
gint. But in the *Byzantine Empire, fanatical rulers enacted 
anti-Jewish decrees which altered the image of the Jew and 
even threatened his survival, e.g., the anti-Jewish decrees of 
Constantine 1, Novella 146 of *Justinian, as well as the anti- 
Jewish enactments of Basil 1 (867-886), as described in the 
Chronicle of *Ahimaaz b. Paltiel. The Greek Jews and the newly 
arrived Sephardi exiles from Spain, welcomed by Sultan Baja- 
zet 11, fared well under the *Ottoman Empire. Hebrew studies 
became popular and talmudic schools multiplied. Important 
achievements were an anonymous Polyglot Pentateuch (1547), 
the Book of Job (1576), and a medieval Greek translation of 
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the Hebrew Bible in 1576 (see *Judeo-Greek). Jewish writing 
was revived again in the 18 and even more in the 19 centu- 
ries. Hebrew education was popularized in both synagogue 
and home by the Judeo-Greek translations. Among 20'-cen- 
tury Greek writers, G. Th. Vafopoulos wrote a tragedy based 
on the story of Esther (1934). Kosta Papapanayiotou published 
two dramas, one about Esther and the other about Rizpah, in 
1963. Nikos Kazantzakis, in his Sodhoma kye Ghomorra (1956), 
relates the age of the Bible to the modern world which, in his 
view, has reverted to the corruption of the past. Despite his 
preference for the Old Testament over the New, Kazantzakis 
distorts rabbinic Judaism and the character of his own Jewish 
contemporaries. Ioanna Dhriva Maravelidhou, in her verse 
drama Esther (1967), pays homage to those Jews in the Per- 
sian Empire who were prepared for any sacrifice to preserve 
the idea of one God. In his book Simon Bar Kochba, published 
in 1966, Vassos Kaloyannis dealt with the epic Jewish struggle 
against Rome. 


The Figure of the Jew in Modern Greek Literature 

Contemporary prejudice marks the poetic “Story of the Little 
Jewess Marcada” (Venice, 1627), which tells of the heroine's 
abduction by her Christian lover and her subsequent apos- 
tasy. I thisia tou Avraam (“The Sacrifice of Abraham,’ 1696), a 
mystery play probably written in 1635 by the Cretan Kornaros 
(d. 1677), is the only masterpiece by a Greek of that time. The 
earliest surviving edition was printed in Venice in 1713. It may 
have been based on an earlier Italian drama and reveals both 
the influence of the Bible and a humanistic treatment of the 
Jew. In the Thisia, which continues to be revived in Greece al- 
most annually and has been translated into all the major Euro- 
pean languages, the author presents an anthropomorphic God 
and depicts Abraham not as a Hebrew patriarch but as a dis- 
traught father torn between love for his son and love of God. 

For the next three centuries Greek writers devoted their 
efforts to liberating their country from the Turks. As a strate- 
gic measure against the revolutionary tide which finally led to 
the successful War of Greek Independence (1821-32), the Turks 
created a climate of covert hostility between Greek and Jew. It 
was not until almost all of Greece was liberated that a human- 
istic treatment of the Jew was again found in Greek literature. 
The novelist Gregorios Xenopoulos wrote a drama entitled 
Rachel (1909) on the expulsion of the Jews from Zante; Kon- 
stantinos Cavafy, the Alexandrian Greek poet, wrote a poem, 
in which he philosophized ironically on the dangers of Jewish 
assimilation; and Nikolaos D. Vizinos published several refu- 
tations of the *blood libel. 

The one Greek writer to portray the Jew in universal 
terms was Nikos Kazantzakis who devotes a chapter to the 
Russian Jew in his travel book Ti idha sti Rousia (“What I Saw 
in Russia,’ 1928). Here he sees the Jew as a rebel and revolu- 
tionary by force of historical circumstance. In his autobio- 
graphical Anafora ston Greko (1961; Report to Greco, 1965) he 
shows profound sympathy for the suffering of the German 
Jewish students he met in Berlin. In Jerusalem, he longed not 
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only for his own God but also for the Old Testament God, and 
he visited Mount Sinai to hear His voice as Moses heard it. Ka- 
zantzakis nevertheless remained bitterly opposed to Zionism, 
which he considered a reactionary delusion. Elsewhere, he 
showed admiration for Eliezer *Ben- Yehuda, the father of the 
Hebrew revival. In the novel with the Hebrew title Todah Rab- 
bah (1934, English translation 1956), Kazantzakis portrays the 
Russian Jew as “one facet of a single consciousness that expe- 
rienced and mirrored the complex, fluid, many-sided reality 
of the Soviet Union” 

The playwright Spyros Melas turned to historical drama 
in Judas, first produced in Athens in 1934. In this play Judas 
is portrayed as a revolutionary leader who joins Jesus for 
the liberation of Judea. Manolis Georgiou Skoulidhis wrote 
I ipothesis Dreyfus (“The Dreyfus Case,’ 1960), in which he 
dramatized modern opinions about this famous trial. Pan- 
telis Georgiou Prevelakyis, influenced by the ideology of his 
close friend Kazantzakis, wrote O Lazaros (1954), a drama in 
which he examined the attitude of an early Christian toward 
the new religion. A prose work by V. Ghazis on the Cain and 
Abel theme (1955) consists of seven allegorical accounts, the 
last of which predicts an eventual atomic war. 

Several authors who were personally involved in World 
War 11 wrote works dealing with the Nazi occupation of 
Greece and their concentration camp experiences. One was 
Elias Venezis, whose play, Block c, was published in 1945. 
Venezis’ novel Okeanos (“Ocean,” 1956) gives a sympathetic 
portrait of a Jewish stowaway from Smyrna bound for the 
United States. Jacob Kampaneli, who spent the years 1943-45 
in the Mauthausen concentration camp, wrote the first draft 
of a prose work on his experiences in 1947 and published a 
final version in 1965. His pro-Jewish sympathies are very evi- 
dent, since after the liberation he remained in the camp until 
all the Jewish survivors who wished to had immigrated to Pal- 
estine. Other works on the concentration camp theme are the 
play Epistrofi apo to Buchenwald (“Return from Buchenwald,” 
1948) by Sotiris Patatzis and a long poem by Takis Olympios, 
40382 (1965), inspired by the number branded on the arm of 
a girl who survived Auschwitz. A volume of poems by Sophia 
Mavroidhi Papadhaki (1905- ), To louloudhi tis tefras (“The 
Flower of the Ashes,’ 1966), had its origin in a flower she saw 
growing among the ashes of Dachau. Papadhaki also wrote a 
life of David and short stories about Ruth and Jonah. 

Vassos Kaloyannis was one of several non-Jewish au- 
thors to write about Jewish communities in Greece, which he 
did in his Larissa, Madre d Israel (“Larissa, Mother of Israel,” 
1959). Demetrius Hatzis wrote about the Janina Jewish com- 
munity in I mikri mas polis (“Our Small City”) and the archi- 
mandrite Nikodemos Vafiadhis gave an account of the Jewish 
community of Didymotichon in his J israilitikyi kyinotis Dhid- 
himotichou (1954). The art critic Anghelos Georgios Procop- 
iou, who spent a year in Israel, described his impressions of 
the country in his book O Laos tis Vivlou (“The People of the 
Bible”). The image of the Jew in Greek literature is still clearly 
identified with the history of Judaism and the Bible. In mod- 
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ern times, however, Greek authors are trying to create an em- 
phatic, three-dimensional image of the Jew as a Greek citizen 
whose sufferings must not be forgotten. George Zoghrafakyis 
(1908-?), a non-Jewish writer from Salonika, who edited the 
works of Eliyia and published essays on modern Jewish figures 
such as *Herzl and *Agnon, should also be mentioned. 


The Jewish Contribution to Greek Literature 

Until World War 11 Salonika was the center of Greco-Jew- 
ish culture and Jewish authors wrote mainly in *Ladino, the 
language spoken by the majority of the Jewish community. 
Among the very few Jewish writers in Greek, who, between 
the two world wars, sought to interpret their background 
and traditions in terms of the contemporary world were the 
prominent journalist Moisis *Caimis and the brilliant and 
prolific poet Joseph *Eliyia. After World War 11 Jewish writ- 
ers in Greece showed a natural preoccupation with the tragic 
fate of their community during the Nazi occupation. J. Mata- 
rasso published the poignant Kye omos oli tous dhen pethanan 
(“Still They All have not Died,’ 1948); P. Chajidhimiou wrote a 
book of commemorative verse entitled Bene Israel (1957); and 
Joseph Matsas investigated the cultural achievements of the 
Jews in his native Janina. Although he wrote in French, Al- 
bert *Cohen, born in Corfu, used his native background as a 
setting for some of his novels. 

Other Jewish writers returned to the path blazed earlier 
by Caimis and Eliyia. They include the Zionist author Asher 
*Moissis; Raphael Konstantinis (1892-?), who edited two Jew- 
ish periodicals; Julius Caimis; Joseph (Pepo) Sciaki; Baruch 
Schiby; and the outstandingly successful Nestoras *Matsas, 
who converted during World War 11 but retained a burning 
interest in his Jewish heritage and the tragedy of his people. 


[Rachel Dalven] 


The Jew in Modern Greek Literature 

Frequent references are to be found in modern Greek litera- 
ture to the Jewish people in general and more specifically to 
Greek Jews and the Holocaust. A number of the authors con- 
cerned emanate from or had close connections with Thessa- 
loniki (Salonika) or Ioannina with their famed Jewish com- 
munities. The works are often inspired by personal experiences 
based on relations with Jewish friends annihilated in the Ho- 
locaust. Many of these appeared in the 1960s with the stimula- 
tion of public interest through the trial of the Nazi Dr. Merten 
in Greece and the *Eichmann trial in Israel. 

Traditional Greek language and literature created a mass 
of negative stereotypes of the Jew, as found in proverbs, folk- 
songs, and the shadow-theater. The figure of the Jew in this 
pre-modern literature has often no relation to reality. This has 
often passed into modern works. In the words of the outstand- 
ing writer Yiorgos Ioannou in 1979, “The still unstable mod- 
ern Greek society does not even have the time and strength 
to collect its energy to combat the poisonous luxury of anti- 
semitism and racial discrimination” 

However, other voices were heard also in the past. The 
national poet of Greece, Dionysios Solomos (1798-1857), pub- 
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lished in 1822 a series of sonnets inspired by the Bible. In one 
of these he compared the revolutionary Greek nation to Zion 
reborn. The poet K.P. Kavafi (1863-1933) wrote two poems 
about the Jews of the Hellenistic period. In the poem “About 
the Jew - 50 B.c.£.,” his protagonist is the imaginary Ianthis 
Antoniou who desires that “there always will be Jews, holy 
Jews.” The second poem relates to Alexander Yannai and his 
wife, Hellenizing rulers of the Jewish state at the end of the 
Hasmonean era. Kostas Palamas (1852-1943) extravagantly 
praised the Zionist movement and was deeply impressed by 
Max Nordau. Alexander Papadiamantis (1851-1911) started 
from negative positions but revised his views, notably in his 
article “The Repercussion of Sense” where he reacted to the 
1891 pogrom of the Jews in Corfu. 

Of all the later writers, pride of place goes to Nikos Ka- 
zantzakis (1883-1957) who relates in his autobiography Rela- 
tion to Greco that he persuaded his father to permit him to 
study Hebrew with the rabbi of Irakleon but was prevented 
due to the prejudices of the rest of his family. He also pres- 
ents impressions of travelers from Jerusalem and Sinai who 
expound on the virtues of the Jewish people. In the memoirs 
of his mature age, he speaks of his bond with the German Jew, 
Rachel Lipstein, which is also indirectly reflected in his novels 
Christ Recrucified and Captain Michael. 

Of later works, mention should be made of the fictional 
biography by M. Karagatsi (1908-1960) King Laskos, whose 
hero is in charge of a boatload of Jewish immigrants trying 
to beat the British blockade of Palestine, and the novel Sergio 
and Bacchante which pays tribute to the role of Jews in modern 
civilization. Ilia Venezi (1904-1973) wrote travel impressions 
from modern Israel as well as stories against the background 
of the 1948 Arab-Israel War. Yianni Berati (1904-1968) in 
his book The Wide River writes of the heroism of the Greek 
Jewish soldiers in the Greco-Italian War of 1940. Dimitri Yatha 
(1907-1979), the leading theatrical author, writer, and humor- 
ist, describes his recollections of a Jewish family of bankers 
in his The Land of the Sea. Strati Mirivili (1892-1963) also 
refers to Jewish soldiers in the anti-war chronicle Life in a 
Grave. Kosma Politi (1893-1974) preserved aspects of the 
Jewish community of Izmir in his book To a Western Euro- 
pean Pilgrim. Dimitri Hatzi (1914-1981) described the Jewish 
community of Ionnina in his story “Shabetai Kabilli” in his 
book The End of our Small City, and Toli Kazantzi in his nar- 
rations sketches the coexistence of Greeks and Jews in pre- 
War Salonika. 

A body of poetic work has been inspired by the Holo- 
caust. Among the poets mention should be made of Manoli 
Anagnostaki (b. 1925), Taki Barvitsioti (b. 1916), Nino Kokka- 
lidou-Nahmia (b. 1922), I.A. Nikolaidi (b. 1936), Marino Ch- 
aralambous (b. 1937), Dino Christianopoulo (b. 1931), Yiorgos 
Ioannou (1927-1985), G. Th. Vafopoulou (b. 1903), the surre- 
alistic Niko Engonopoulo (1910-1986), George Kaftantzi (b. 
1920), Prodromo Markoglou (b. 1935), and Kimona Tzalla 
(1917-1988). Outstanding is the poem of Zoe Karelli (b. 1901), 
“Israel,” which harks back to the sufferings of the Jews in bibli- 
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cal times and links them with the tragic fate of the Jews of Sa- 
lonika. She seeks the causes of antisemitism and of the Holo- 
caust, showing the common element throughout history, and 
also shows how Jews always maintained a discreet strength in 
their resistance to persecutions. 

Among prose writers who have been affected by the 
Holocaust are G. Th. Vafopoulouy in his Pages of Autobiogra- 
phies; Ilia Venezi (1904-1973) in the fictionalized biography 
Archbishop Damaskinos; the diary of Iakavou Kampanelli (b. 
1922) Mauthausen; the tender novel Tziokonta of Nikou Ko- 
kantzi (b. 1927); Nikou Bakala (b. 1927) in his novel The Big 
Square and works by Vasili Vasilikou (b. 1934), Georgou The- 
otoka (1905-1966), Yianni Lambrinou (1909-1949), Nestoria 
Matsa (b. 1932), Kostoulas Mitropoulou (b. 1940), I.M. Papa- 
giotopoulou (1901-1981), Yianni Starki (1919-1987), and Frik- 
sou Tzioba (b. 1919). 

The major author who wrote of the Holocaust of Salon- 
ika Jewry is Yiorgos Ioannou. In his poems “Tliotropia” (1954) 
and “The Thousand Trees” (1963), he describes the last night 
of a Jewish family who lived in a nearby apartment and of his 
grief over their unbelievable disappearance. His book For the 
Honor (1964) describes the leveling of the old Jewish ceme- 
tery of Salonika. In The Sarcophagus (1971), Our Own Blood 
(1978), and The Capital of the Refugees (1984), he wonders at 
the persecution of the Jews in his neighborhood which cul- 
minated in the pillage of their homes and the testimony of his 
own father, a railroad worker, who experienced at first hand 
the songs sung on the journeys to the death camps from in- 
side the sealed animal wagons. 

All these works face the Jews with reverence and treat 
their suffering with the utmost respect and sympathy, ema- 
nating from the recognition of a longtime harmonious sym- 
biosis. 

[Albert Nar] 

Noted Gentile Greek authors who wrote about Greek 
Jewry include Lily Zografos, who focuses on Jews in the Ho- 
locaust in I Evrai Kapote (Mikael) (“The Jews Once, Mikael,” 
1966) and elsewhere in Antignosi, Ta thekanikia tou kapital- 
ismou (“Bad Sense, The Crutches of Capitalism,” 1974); Yior- 
gos Zografakis, who published biographies of the military war 
hero Colonel Mordechai Frizis or the early 20" century Ioan- 
niote poet and author Josep Eliyia; Dimitri Hatzi, who in the 
form of short stories colorfully depicted Ioanniote Jewry in 
the early 20" century several decades before its destruction 
in the Holocaust; or the literature professor Frangiski Am- 
batzopolou who wrote about Greek Jewish Holocaust survi- 
vors in modern Greek literature, I Logotechnia Os Martitiria, 
Ellines Pezografi Yia to Yenoktonia Ton Evraion, Anthologia 
(“The Literature of Testimonies, Greek Prose Writers on Hor- 
rific Events of the Jews, Anthology,’ 1995), and translated into 
Greek testimonies of Greek Holocaust survivors published in 
Hebrew in Israel and added a few testimonies of remaining 
survivors in Salonika. 

Several Greek Jews can be included among popular 
Greek authors. 
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Nestoras *Matsas wrote a biography of Alexander the 
Great, To Hirografo Tis Babilonas, Megalexandro Apomn- 
imonevmata (“The Manuscript of Babylon, the Memoirs of 
Alexander the Great,’ 1980), and about his experience hid- 
ing as a young boy in Athens during World War 11 in Avto to 
paidi pethane avrio, Imerologio Katochis (“That Boy Died To- 
morrow, A Diary of the Occupation,’ 1987), and in I Istoria 
Ton Hamenon Peristerion: Imerogio Enos Paidou Ston Emfilio 
(“The History of the Lost Pigeon: Diary of a Boy in the Civil 
War,’ 1995). Michel Feis, born to a Jewish father in Cuomotini 
in 1957, wrote fictional accounts of Jewish life in Cuomotini 
through the centuries and generations, and published Avto- 
biografia, enos vivliou, Mithistorima (“The Autobiography of 
a Book, A Novel,” 1995). He also wrote a book of short stories 
called From the Same Glass and Other Stories (1999), which 
won the State Short Story Award in 2000, and two works on 
Giulio Caimi, a Jewish artist: Greek Landscapes (1993) and 
Giulio Caimi, A Man Suppressed. Recollections and Criticism. 
Selected Articles (1928-1976). Nina Kokkalidou-Nachmia has 
written over a dozen books since 1970 including the novel Tile- 
foniko Kentro (“Telephone Center,’ 1972), the children’s book 
Ti nea, kirie Gate (“What’s New, Sir Cat,” 1984), Otan I Ellines 
Tortazoun (“When Greeks Celebrate,’ 1995), and Palia Thessa- 
loniki Kai Istoriki Diadromi Tis D.E. Th. 1926-1989 (“Old Thes- 
saloniki and Historical Journey of the Municipality of Thessa- 
loniki 1926-1989,” 1996), which depicts the Old Salonika and 
its Jews, musicians, and modern postwar life. She also wrote a 
moving book related to the Holocaust entitled Reina Zilberta, 
ena paidi sto geto tis Thessalonikis (“Reina Zilberta, a Girl in 
the Ghetto of Thessaloniki,’ 1996). 


[Yitzchak Kerem (2™4 ed.)] 


GREEN, ABEL (1900-1973), U.S. theatrical journalist, edi- 
tor of Variety, the chief theatrical paper in the U.S. While at 
New York University, Green wrote theatrical interviews for 
the New York Sunday World. Variety was founded by Sime 
Silverman in 1905 and Green succeeded him as editor in 1933. 
A chronicler of theatrical news, Green added to English theat- 
rical slang with coinages which he called “un-King’s English.” 
A shrewd critic, Green once capsuled a film review with the 
succinct phrase, “It went in one eye and out the other.” He was 
the author of Mr. Broadway, a film script of Variety’s founder- 
editor; coauthor with Joe Laurie, Jr. of Show Biz from Vaude 
to Video (1952); and editor of Variety Music Cavalcade (1952) 
and The Spice of Variety (1953). 


[Jo Ranson] 


GREEN, ADOLPH (1915-2002), U.S. theatrical writer. Born 
in the Bronx, New York, Green was educated at the City Col- 
lege of New York. He worked as a lyricist on many Broadway 
musicals. Among them were On the Town (and book, 1946); 
Two on the Aisle (1952); Wonderful Town (1953); Peter Pan 
(1954); Bells Are Ringing (and book, 1956); Do Re Mi (1960); 
Subways Are for Sleeping (and book, 1961); A Doll’s Life (and 
book, 1982); Singin’ in the Rain; (1985); and The Will Rogers 
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Follies (1991). His main collaborator in lyrics, libretto, and 
screenplay work was Betty *Comden. His chief musical col- 
laborators included Leonard *Bernstein, Jule *Styne, Andre 
*Previn, and Morton *Gould. 

In the world of film, Green wrote the screenplay for such 
films as Good News (1947); The Barkleys of Broadway (1949); 
On the Town (1949); Singin’ in the Rain (1952); The Band Wagon 
(1953); It’s Always Fair Weather (1955); Auntie Mame (1958); 
Bells Are Ringing (1960); What a Way to Go (1964); and the 
TV movie Applause (1973). 

Some of Green's best-known songs are “New York, New 
York,” “The Party’s Over,’ “Just in Time,” “Make Someone 
Happy, “I Get Carried Away,’ “Lonely Town,’ “Lucky to Be 
Me,’ “Ohio,” “Long Before I Knew You,’ “Something’s Always 
Happening on the River,’ “Comes Once in a Lifetime,’ and 
“Tm Just Taking My Time.” 

In 1991 he won a Tony Award for Best Original Score 
for the Broadway musical The Will Rogers Follies. In 2001 the 
Writers Guild of America awarded Green and Comden the 
Laurel Award for Screen Writing Achievement. From 1960 
Green was married to actress Phyllis Newman. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Robinson, Betty Comden and Adolph 
Green: A Bio-Bibliography (1993). 

[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


GREEN, ARTHUR (1941- ), U.S. scholar, theologian, and 
rabbi. Born in Paterson, N.J., Green grew up in Newark. Raised 
in a non-observant Jewish home, he was educated as a child 
in public schools, a Conservative Hebrew school, and Camp 
Ramah. 

After completing a B.A. at Brandeis University in 1961, 
Green trained for the rabbinate at the Jewish Theological 
Seminary (jTs) in New York. There, he was a close student of 
Abraham Joshua Heschel. Upon ordination from jTs in 1967 
Green began doctoral studies at Brandeis under the direction 
of Alexander Altmann. The following year he co-founded Ha- 
vurat Shalom in Somerville, Mass., a new informal religious 
community that wove together the insights of Jewish mysti- 
cism, Neo-Hasidism, and American counterculture. Havurat 
Shalom helped birth the national Havurah and Jewish Re- 
newal movements. 

Green established himself as an academic with the pub- 
lication of Tormented Master: A Life of Rabbi Nahman of Brat- 
slav (1979). Widely read by scholars and general readers in the 
United States and Israel, it appeared in Hebrew translation in 
1980. Green's other academic contributions include several es- 
says and monographs on hasidic leadership and the history of 
kabbalistic symbolism, including Keter: The Crown of God in 
Early Jewish Mysticism (1997). Green has also translated sev- 
eral classical hasidic texts, including The Language of Truth: 
The Torah Commentary of the Sefat Emet (1998). 

Green left Havurat Shalom in 1973 to join the depart- 
ment of religion at the University of Pennsylvania, where 
he remained for a decade. In 1984 he became dean and then 
president of the Reconstructionist Rabbinical College (RRC) 
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in Philadelphia. Green’s move to the RRC is indicative of his 
dual interests in academic and rabbinic education and his 
desire to serve as both a scholar and a religious leader. It was 
while at the RRc that Green wrote his major theological work, 
Seek My Face, Speak My Name: A Contemporary Jewish The- 
ology (1992), a text that draws on an array of Jewish mystical 
sources in the construction of a modern Jewish spiritual vi- 
sion. Green helped introduce a new appreciation for Jewish 
spirituality at the RRC, an institution founded upon Mordecai 
Kaplan’s rationalistic program. 

In 1990 Green left the Rrc because of ongoing tensions 
with older Kaplan loyalists who were uncomfortable with his 
religious views, and because of his dissatisfaction with fund- 
raising and administrative responsibilities. The following year 
Green returned to his alma mater, Brandeis University, assum- 
ing the Philip W. Lown Chair in Jewish thought, a position 
once held by his doctoral advisor, Alexander Altmann. In 2004 
Green published Eheyeh: A Kabbalah for Tomorrow, an intro- 
duction to and contemporary interpretation of Kabbalah. 

In 2004 Green was named founding dean of the Rab- 
binical School of Hebrew College in Newton, Mass. The He- 
brew College Rabbinical School is a pluralistic Jewish semi- 
nary without any denominational affiliation. Green's turn to 
transdenominational rabbinic education represented the ful- 
fillment of a dream from his time in Havurat Shalom, which 
he originally envisioned as a seminary/community. In 2005, 
Green retired from Brandeis to devote himself to the develop- 


ment of the Rabbinical School. 
[Or N. Rose (2"4 ed.)] 


GREEN, DAVID EZRA (1910-1983), U.S. biochemist. Green 
was born in New York. He obtained a master’s degree in biol- 
ogy (1932) from New York University, followed by a Ph.D. in 
biochemistry at Cambridge University, England (1934), be- 
fore leaving for Harvard University Medical School (1940). 
He moved to Columbia University School of Medicine in New 
York (1941) until his appointment as professor and co-director 
of the Institute for Enzyme Research at the University of Wis- 
consin in Madison (1948), where he worked until his death. 
His lifelong interest in enzymes was stimulated in Cambridge. 
His major research achievement was to develop techniques for 
isolating and characterizing single enzymes initially, which 
contributed enormously to the characterization of multi-en- 
zyme pathways and particularly those involved in fatty acid 
oxidation. In addition to his prodigious personal creativity, he 
directed highly successful programs which launched the ca- 
reers of many young biochemists who achieved prominence 
in biochemistry. His honors included the first Paul-Lewis 
Award in Enzyme Chemistry (1946) and election to the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences (1962). 


[Michael Denman (2" ed.)] 
GREEN, GERALD (1922-2006), U.S. screenwriter, producer, 


author, and radio director. Three of Green's novels, The Last An- 
gry Man (1956), To Brooklyn with Love (1967), and The Brook- 
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lyn Boy (1968), recreate life in New York City as remembered, 
stretching back to the 1930s. In The Legion of Noble Christians 
(1965), he satirized fanatical anti-Communism within a fictional 
framework of Christian efforts to save Jews during the Hitler 
era. Green also wrote The Lotus Eaters (1959), The Heartless Light 
(1961), The Artists of Terezin (1969), and The Stones of Zion: A 
Novelists Journal in Israel (1971). He worked for NBC asa writer, 
director, and producer. Among his better-known screenplays 
are The Last Angry Man (1959; television, 1974) and Holocaust, 
a television miniseries (1978). In 1980 Green was awarded the 
Belgium Prix International Dag Hammerskjold for his novel 


Holocaust (1978) and his other literary work. 
[Lewis Fried (2"4 ed.)] 


GREEN, PHILIP (1952- ), British businessman. Born in 
London, the son of a property investor who died when he was 
12, Green left school at 16 and worked for a shoe importer be- 
fore starting a company which imported jeans from the Far 
East. Over a period of 20 years, starting in the mid-1980s, he 
built up one of greatest of contemporary British retailing for- 
tunes. In the late 1990s he bought British Home Stores (BHs), a 
High Street retailing fixture with hundreds of branches, vastly 
increasing its profitability by a combination of hands-on di- 
rect management of all phases of BHs’s operations and such 
counterintuitive means as not advertising. Green expanded 
his retailing empire to include such retailing giants as Arca- 
dia, Top Shop, and Dorothy Perkins, although bids by him to 
purchase Safeway (2003) and Marks & Spencer (2005) were 
not successful. Green, who has lived in Monaco in recent 
years, was ranked in 2005 as Britain's fifth wealthiest man, 
worth £4.85 billion,,. 

[William D. Rubinstein (24 ed.)] 


GREEN, SHAWN DAVID (1972- _), U.S. baseball player. 
Born in Des Plaines, Illinois to Ira and Judy, Green grew up 
in a non-practicing family in Tustin, California, did not at- 
tend Hebrew school, and did not have a bar mitzvah, but 
Green became a highly visible symbol for the Jewish commu- 
nity throughout his career. Green's father, a gym coach who 
later became the owner of a baseball training facility, worked 
closely with him to improve his baseball skills, and he became 
a standout player at Tustin High School. He made his Major 
League debut on September 28, 1993, and came up from the 
minors to stay in 1995. In 1998 Green became the first Jew to 
hit 30 home runs and steal 30 bases in one season. On May 
23, 2002, Green had the most productive day in baseball his- 
tory with the 19 total bases, hitting four home runs, a double 
and a single. The next day Green homered and singled, tying 
a two-game record with five HRs and 25 total bases. The fol- 
lowing day Green hit two more HRs, and the seven home runs 
in three games was also a record. He had his best season in 
2001, batting .297 with 49 HRs, 125 RBIs, and 20 sBs. He was 
voted to the All-Star team in 1999 and 2002, and won a Gold 
Glove Award in 1999. In 2005, Green hit his 300‘ career HR, 
the second Jew to ever do so. 
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Green was the most visible Jewish player during his ca- 
reer, in part because of his status as the best Jewish player of 
his generation. After the 1999 season with Toronto, he asked 
to be traded to a team in a city with a large Jewish popula- 
tion, and was sent to Los Angeles. In 2001, in the midst of a 
pennant race, Green opted not to play on Yom Kippur - while 
the other Jewish players did - which made news as it volun- 
tarily stopped his 415 consecutive-game streak. Three years 
later, Green again made headlines when faced once more 
with a decision whether to play on Yom Kippur, in the midst 
of a crucial series in a late-season pennant race. This time he 
had games on Yom Kippur night and the following day, and 
decided to split the day, opting to play Kol Nidrei night but 
not the following afternoon. Green hit the game-winning 
home run that night, but the issue and his split decision was 
debated across the country, with many praising him for hon- 
oring the holiday and others criticizing him for his not fully 
observing Yom Kippur. 

“Everyone approaches their worship in their own way 
and goes about it differently,’ Green said. “I’m not Orthodox. 
I am Jewish and I respect the customs, and I feel like this is 
the most consistent way for me to celebrate the holiday. I feel 
real good about my decision” 

[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 


GREENACRE, PHYLLIS (1894-1989), U.S. psychiatrist. 
Greenacre, who was born in Chicago, received a B.S. from 
the University of Chicago in 1913, and graduated from Rush 
Medical College in 1916. She was appointed clinical professor 
of psychiatry at Cornell University Medical College in 1935. 
In 1942 she joined the faculty of the New York Psychoanalytic 
Institute and was its president from 1948 to 1950. She served as 
president of the New York Psychoanalytic Society from 1956 
to 1957. She was also vice president, and later honorary vice 
president, of the International Psychoanalytical Association. 
She served on the editorial board of the influential annual The 
Psychoanalytic Study of the Child, from its inception in 1945. 

One of her main interests was the subject of anxiety. In 
1941 she published a paper in which she sought the roots of 
anxiety in the birth trauma of the fetus, as revealed in the 
newborn child and in the memory traces of the adult patient 
in psychoanalysis. Birth, with its enormous sensory stimula- 
tion after the relaxed fetal state, in her view, produced a strong 
narcissistic drive and a defensive organization of anxiety in 
the infant. Her book Trauma, Growth and Personality was 
published in 1952. 

A further focus of Greenacre’s interest was the sexual 
anomaly of fetishism. She stressed the magical value rep- 
resented by the fetish in early life as a result of disturbed 
mother-child relationships. She wrote, too, on identity and its 
relation to body image, stressing the role of visual perception 
and perceptual distortion in the fetish image of the genitals 
and face. In 1953 she edited Affective Disorders. Her analysis 
of the creative personality and imagination was set out in her 
study of two lives, Swift and Carroll (1955). Her other publi- 
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cations include The Quest for the Father: A Study of the Dar- 
win-Butler Controversy as a Contribution to the Understanding 
of the Creative Individual (1963); and Emotional Growth: Psy- 
choanalytic Studies of the Gifted and a Great Variety of Other 
Individuals (1971). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Grinstein, Index of Psychoanalytic Writ- 


ings, 2 (1957); 6 (1964). 
[Louis Miller / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


GREENBAUM, EDWARD SAMUEL (1890-1970), U.S. law- 
yer, soldier, and public servant. Greenbaum was born in New 
York, the son of Samuel, a Supreme Court Justice in New York, 
and Selina, president of the Jewish Working Girls Vacation 
Society. He entered law practice in 1915. A skillful attorney, 
Greenbaum dealt with diverse legal problems, and his clients 
included prominent public personalities. Greenbaum’s pub- 
lic service career began in the 1920s when he participated in 
a study of USS. legal practice. Reform of the courts became a 
lifelong interest: as a member of the Judicial Conference of the 
State of New York, he was a key campaigner for reorganiza- 
tion of the New York court system, finally achieved in 1960-61. 
Greenbaum enlisted in the army in World War 1, retiring at 
its end as a major. Returning to active duty in 1940, he rose to 
brigadier general. During World War 11 he was a principal aide 
to the secretary of war and played a leading role in establishing 
War Department labor policy, for which he was awarded the 
Distinguished Service Medal in 1945. Public positions he held 
include Alcohol Control Commission chairman (1933); special 
assistant to the attorney general’s office (1934-38); Long Island 
Railroad Commission counsel (1938); and alternate delegate 
to the United Nations (1957). He helped found the Jewish Big 
Brothers Organization; served on the executive committee of 
the Jewish Welfare Board, Armed Services Division; and was 
active on the American Jewish Committee and the Jewish 
Board of Guardians. He served as trustee of the Institute for 
Advanced Studies at Princeton. Greenbaum coauthored King’s 
Bench Masters, a study of British pretrial practice (1932), and 
wrote an autobiography, Lawyer’s Job (1967). 

[Barton G. Lee] 


GREENBERG, CLEMENT (1909-1994), U.S. art critic. After 
studying at the Art Students League (1924-25) and receiving a 
B.A. from Syracuse University (1930), Greenberg began con- 
tributing articles on art, literature, and politics to the left-wing 
journal Partisan Review, where he served as editor in 1940-42. 
Among other venues, his articles appeared in The Nation, a 
magazine for which he was the regular art critic (1942-49); 
Contemporary Jewish Record, where he served as managing 
editor from June 1944 until the final issue in June 1945; and 
Commentary, where he was associate editor (1945-57). 
Greenberg was one of the most influential art critics of 
the 1950s and 1960s. Along with critic Harold *Rosenberg, 
Greenberg championed Abstract Expressionism. In particu- 
lar, Greenberg was pivotal in the ascent of Jackson Pollock. Af- 
ter early consideration of social factors in his pivotal Partisan 
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Review article “Avant-Garde and Kitsch” (1939), Greenberg's 
formalist and often polemical mode of art analysis mostly ig- 
nored contextual considerations, a position largely rejected 
by subsequent art critics. 

In addition to writing on Jewish themes and subjects, 
Greenberg also wrote about or discussed his own Jewish iden- 
tity. In a 1944 contribution to a symposium on Jewish Amer- 
ican literature Greenberg commented that he “has no more 
of a conscious position towards his Jewish heritage than the 
average American Jew — which is to say, hardly any.” Uncon- 
sciously, however, Greenberg believed that “a quality of Jew- 
ishness is present in every word I write.” 

Along with his book Art and Culture: Critical Essays 
(1961), which includes “Avant-Garde and Kitsch,” Greenberg 
wrote the monographs Joan Miré (1948), Matisse (1953), and 
Hans Hoffman (1961). His collected essays were published in 
four volumes (1986-93). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.B. Kuspit, Clement Greenberg: Art Critic 
(1979); J. O’Brien (ed.), Clement Greenberg: The Collected Essays and 
Criticism, 4 vols. (1986-93); F. Rubenfeld, Clement Greenberg: A Life 


(1997). 
[Samantha Baskind (24 ed.)] 


GREENBERG, DAVID MORRIS (1895-1988), U.S. bio- 
chemist. Greenberg was born in Boston, obtained his doctor- 
ate at the University of California in 1924, and became pro- 
fessor of biochemistry at Berkeley in 1941. On his retirement 
in 1963, he worked as a research biochemist at the Oncologic 
Institute, University of California Medical School in San Fran- 
cisco and played a key role in the development of biochemistry 
on the campus. He contributed broadly to studies on mineral 
metabolism, enzyme chemistry, and cancer research. Green- 
berg served on the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission and on 
the isotopes panel of the National Research Council. He was 
editor of the Proceedings of the Society of Experimental Biol- 
ogy and Medicine, and served as chairman of the California 
section of this society. Greenberg was a pioneer in the use of 
radioisotopes for biochemical investigations. He wrote Ami- 
noacids and Proteins (1951), Chemical Pathways of Metabolism 
(1954), and Metabolic Pathways (1960). He published more 
than 400 scientific articles. 


[Samuel Aaron Miller / Bracha Rager (2"¢ ed.)] 


GREENBERG, ELIEZER (1896-1977), Yiddish poet and lit- 
erary critic. Born in Bessarabia, at an early age he was influ- 
enced by the poets Eliezer *Steinbarg, Jacob *Sternberg, and 
Moshe *Altman, who were pioneers of Hebrew and Yiddish 
literature, and, later, by American English modernist poetry. 
In 1913, at the age of 17, Greenberg immigrated to the US., but 
impressions of his native town enriched his poetry throughout 
his life. His lyrics and essays began to appear in Yiddish peri- 
odicals and anthologies in 1919. He studied at the University 
of Michigan, before settling in New York. Together with Elihu 
Shulman, he edited Getseltn (“Tents,” 1945-48), a periodical of 
verse and literary criticism. He and Irving *Howe edited im- 
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portant anthologies of translations from Yiddish into English: 
A Treasury of Yiddish Stories (1954), Five Yiddish Poets (1962), 
A Treasury of Yiddish Poetry (1969), Voices From the Yiddish 
(1972), Yiddish Stories Old and New (1974), Selected Stories 
of I.L. Peretz (1974), and Ashes Out of Hope (1977). His first 
volume of poetry, Gasn un Evenyus (“Streets and Avenues,” 
1928), portrays New York as the symbol of the modern am- 
bition. It was followed by Fun Umetum (“From Everywhere,” 
1934), Fisherdorf (“Fishing Village,” 1938), Di Lange Nakht 
(“The Long Night,” 1946), “Baynakhtiker Dialog” (“Night Di- 
alogue”), Eybiker Dorsht (“Eternal Thirst,’ 1968), and Gedenk- 
shaft (“Memorabilia,” 1974). The depression of the 1930s led 
to a more social proletarian tone in his poems. In the 1940s 
his verses became angrier and more despairing in response to 
unfolding events in Europe, later returning to calmer tones. 
As a critic, Greenberg wrote primarily about modernist Yid- 
dish poets, including studies of Moyshe-Leyb *Halpern, H. 
*Leivick, and Jacob *Glatstein. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 2 (1958), 391-2; J. Glatstein, In Tokh 
Genumen (1956), 323-8; S. Bickel Shrayber fun Mayn Dor (1958), 
144-7; S.D. Singer, Dikhter un Prozaiker (1959), 109-12. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: “A Greenberg Portfolio, in: Yiddish, 3 (1978), 48-53. 


[Sol Liptzin / Anita Norich (274 ed.)] 


GREENBERG, HAYIM (1889-1953), Zionist leader, essay- 
ist, and editor. Greenberg, born in the Bessarabian village of 
Todoristi in Russia, joined the Zionist movement while still a 
youngster and attracted immediate notice as a self-taught in- 
tellectual prodigy. In 1904 he attended the Zionist Congress 
in Helsinki as a correspondent, and while still in his teens 
moved to Odessa, where he emerged before long as a lead- 
ing figure in Hebrew and Zionist letters, excelling as both an 
orator and an essayist on philosophical and political themes. 
With the outbreak of World War 1, Greenberg moved to Mos- 
cow, where he edited the Russian-Jewish weekly Razsvet (“The 
Dawn’). After the Russian Revolution he served for a while as 
an instructor in medieval Jewish literature at the University of 
Kharkov and lectured at Kiev Academy. Arrested several times 
for Zionist activities by the Communist authorities, he left for 
Berlin in 1921, where he edited Haolam (“The World”), the of- 
ficial weekly of the World Zionist Organization. 

Greenberg immigrated to the U.S. in 1924 to become edi- 
tor of the Yiddish Zionist publication Farn Folk (“For the Peo- 
ple”), which later became Der *Yidisher Kempfer (“The Jew- 
ish Warrior”), and in 1934 became editor of the Labor Zionist 
monthly The Jewish Frontier. From 1934 he was a permanent 
member of the Central Committee of the Labor Zionist Orga- 
nization of America. During World War 11 he served as head 
of the American Zionist Emergency Council, and in 1946 he 
was appointed director of the Department of Education and 
Culture of the Jewish Agency Executive in America. Green- 
berg’s influence on Zionist activities during these years was 
great. Particularly noteworthy were his accomplishments in 
winning the votes of several Latin-American delegations at the 
United Nations for the creation of a Jewish State, and later in 
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helping to forge strong cultural ties between the new State of 
Israel and Jews the world over. 

As an essayist in three languages, Yiddish, Hebrew, and 
English, Greenberg was distinguished by his breadth of know]- 
edge, urbanity of approach, and deep moral earnestness. The 
core of his writings was devoted to expounding the philoso- 
phy of Zionism and attempting to demonstrate its consis- 
tency with the ideals of socialism, pacifism, and universalism 
to which he adhered. Collections of his essays have appeared 
in several volumes in Yiddish and in English, including: The 
Inner Eye (2 vols., 1953-64); Yid un Velt (1953); Beytlakh fun a 
Tog-Bukh (1954); Mentshn un Vertn (1954); and Hayim Green- 
berg Anthology (1968). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gordis, in: Judaism, 2 (1953), 99-100; LNYL, 
2 (1958), 398-404; Kressel, Leksikon, 1 (1965), 509-10; S. Bickel, Sh- 
reiber fun Mayn Dor (1958), 256-66. 

[Hillel Halkin] 


GREENBERG, HENRY BENJAMIN (“Hammerin’ Hank’; 
1911-1986), U.S. baseball player, first Jewish sports superstar, 
first Jew inducted into the Hall of Fame. Greenberg was born 
in Greenwich Village, New York, the third of four children, to 
Orthodox Romanian immigrants Sarah (Schwartz) and David, 
who owned a textile factory. The family moved to the Bronx, 
kept a kosher home, and sent Greenberg to Hebrew school, 
but young Henry just wanted to play sports. He became an 
outstanding athlete in baseball, basketball, and soccer at James 
Monroe High School, leading the basketball team to a New 
York City title in 1929. 

After graduation from high school in 1929, Greenberg 
signed with the Detroit Tigers, and played one game for them 
in 1930. He then played three seasons in the minors. At Ra- 
leigh, North Carolina, one of his teammates walked slowly 
around Greenberg staring at him, saying he had never seen 
a Jew before. “The way he said it, he might as well have said, 
Tve never seen a giraffe before,” said Greenberg. “I let him 
keep looking for a while, and then I said, ‘See anything in- 
teresting?’ ” 

Greenberg, a strong physical presence at 6’4” and 215 
pounds, joined the Tigers permanently in 1933. In 1934 he hit 
.339, and drove in 139 runs to lead Detroit to its first pennant 
since 1909, but not without some fanfare: Rosh Hashanah that 
year fell on September 10, in the middle of the pennant race. 
Greenberg, in a quandary whether to play, consulted a rabbi, 
who told him it was permissible. He hit two homers that day 
to win the game 2-1, and the next day the Detroit Free Press 
printed Greenberg's picture with Happy New Year in Hebrew 
captioned above the photo. However, Greenberg did not play 
on Yom Kippur, receiving instead a standing ovation when he 
showed up in synagogue. 

Greenberg’s Rosh Hashanah-Yom Kippur decisions 
stirred intense interest in the Jewish community, where sec- 
ond-generation Jews saw in Greenberg’s refusal to play on 
Yom Kippur an example of how to balance loyalty to religion 
and tradition with the need to integrate fully in American 
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life. Greenberg’s resolution was echoed 31 years later, when 
Sandy *Koufax refused to play Yom Kippur in the first game 
of the World Series. 

In 1935 Greenberg again helped guide the Tigers to the 
pennant, and a World Series win over the Chicago Cubs 
despite breaking his wrist in the second game. He led the 
league in RBI's, a statistic he valued above all others, with 170, 
and was named Mvp. In 1936 Greenberg broke his left wrist 
again in the 12" game of the season, and sat out the remainder 
of the year. Well rested, he came back in 1937 to lead the league 
again in RBIs with 183, one shy of the American League re- 
cord held by Lou Gehrig. It was Greenberg's biggest regret that 
he failed to break that record, more than Babe Ruth’s record 
of 60 home runs that he chased the following season. Green- 
berg had 58 with five games left in 1938, and some claimed 
opponents prevented him from setting the record because 
of anti-Jewish sentiment, but Greenberg dismissed the no- 
tion as “crazy stories.” He did, however, face constant remind- 
ers throughout his career from fans and other players on his 
ethnic background. “How the hell could you get up to home 
plate every day and have some son-of-a-bitch call you a 
Jew bastard and a kike and a sheenie and get on your ass with- 
out feeling the pressure?” he said. “If the ballplayers weren't 
doing it, the fans were. I used to get frustrated as hell. Some- 
times I wanted to go into the stands and beat the shit out of 
them.’ 

The following season Greenberg was moved to left field, 
and his hard work to master the position — and his ever-pow- 
erful bat - resulted in a second mvp, one of only three play- 
ers to win MVP's at two different positions. He again took the 
Tigers to the American League pennant, slugging 41 homers 
and driving in 150 runs. 

Greenberg was drafted into the army 19 games into the 
1941 season, and missed the rest of that year and the next three 
and a half seasons. When Pearl Harbor was bombed two days 
after he was discharged, Greenberg immediately volunteered 
for more duty, and rose to the rank of captain serving in the 
Far East. Greenberg returned in the middle of the 1945 season 
and again led Detroit to the pennant, clinching it with a grand 
slam in the top of the 9» inning of the last game of the sea- 
son. “The best part of that homer was hearing how the Wash- 
ington Senators players responded,” said Greenberg. “‘God- 
damn that dirty Jew bastard, he beat us again” His seven hits 
in the World Series helped the Tigers again beat the Cubs for 
the world championship. Greenberg returned to first base in 
1946, and led the league with 44 HRs and 127 RBIS. 

Greenberg played his final year for the Pittsburgh Pirates 
in 1947, the year Jackie Robinson became the first black to play 
baseball. Greenberg remembered the taunts he had to endure 
himself over the course of his career. Standing together at first 
base one game, Robinson recalled later, Greenberg “suddenly 
turned to me and said, ‘A lot of people are pulling for you to 
make good. Don't ever forget it’ I never did.” 

Upon retiring Greenberg became a baseball executive, 
first as farm system director and general manager with the 
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Cleveland Indians, and then as part owner and vice president 
of the Chicago White Sox. 

Despite his lost years to the war, Greenberg remains high 
on the career list of achievement nearly six decades after re- 
tiring: The five-time All-Star batted .313, with 331 home runs 
and 1,276 RBIs in 1,394 games. His .605 slugging percentage is 
sixth all-time, and his rate of .915 RBIs per game is third-best 
all time. Greenberg was the subject of a documentary, The Life 
and Times of Hank Greenberg (1998), and author of an autobi- 
ography, The Story of My Life (1989), with Ira Berkow. Green- 
berg was inducted into the Hall of Fame in 1956. 

[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 


GREENBERG, IRVING (Yitz; 1933—_), U.S. rabbi, author, 
and educator. Born in 1933 in Brooklyn, New York, Greenberg 
attended Yeshiva High School in Brooklyn and from there he 
attended the Yeshiva Bais Yosef, from which he received or- 
dination as an Orthodox rabbi in 1953. At the same time he 
attended Brooklyn College, where he received a B.A. in his- 
tory. He went on to obtain his M.A. and Ph.D. in American 
history from Harvard University. In 1959 he began teaching 
American history at Yeshiva University where he was among 
the first to introduce the teaching of Holocaust studies into a 
university curriculum. From 1965 to 1972 he was the commu- 
nal rabbi of the Riverdale Jewish Center while he also taught 
at CCNY (1965-72). Shortly thereafter, he founded the orga- 
nization that would later come to be known as the National 
Jewish Center for Learning and Leadership and served as its 
director from 1974 to 1997. 

In 1975, along with Elie Wiesel, Greenberg founded the 
Holocaust memorial organization Zachor. In 1979 he was in- 
vited to serve as director of the President's Commission on the 
Holocaust and participated in the development of the initial 
recommendations for a center that later became the United 
States Holocaust Memorial Musuem. Twenty years later, from 
2000 to 2002, he served as chairman of the museum's gov- 
erning body, although his tenure was marred by controversy 
and internal dissension. From 1998 he also served as presi- 
dent of Jewish Life Network/Steinhardt Foundation, whose 
aim is to create and enrich the cultural and institutional life 
of American Jewry. 

Rabbi Greenberg's thoughts and ideas have been dis- 
seminated through four decades of teaching and writing of- 
ten in pamphlets and other popular articles. He has lectured 
in every American city with a fair-sized Jewish community 
and published his work in almost all major Jewish publica- 
tions. He is the co-editor of a pioneering work, Confronting 
the Holocaust. Greenberg is also the author of The Jewish Way: 
Living the Holidays (1988) and Living the Image of God: Jew- 
ish Teachings to Perfect the World (1998), which presents his 
teachings on a wide range of subjects, including those central 
to his redemptive covenant theology. 

Greenberg writes of the shattering of the covenant in the 
Holocaust. Following Elie Wiesel and Jacob Gladstein, he sug- 
gests a deep theological humility: “No statement, theological 
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or otherwise, should be made that would not be credible in the 
presence of burning children.” He states that the authority of 
the covenant was broken in the Holocaust, but the Jewish peo- 
ple, released from its obligations, chose voluntarily to renew it 
again. Greenberg writes, “We are in the age of the renewal of 
the covenant. God is no longer in a position to command, but 
the Jewish people are so in love with the dream of redemption 
that it volunteered to carry out the mission.” 

Greenberg is known for his thoughts on the issue of plu- 
ralism in Jewish life. His widely publicized essay “Will There 
Be One Jewish People in the Year 2000?” catapulted the issue 
of Jewish unity to the forefront of American Jewish concerns. 
He has often been accused of being the Conservative and Re- 
form's Orthodox rabbi. A strong proponent of “centrist Or- 
thodoxy” Greenberg has labored against its weakening from 
radical shifts, left and right. He has been a strong advocate of 
Orthodox Jews’ full participation in American national life, 
seeking a synthesis between traditional Judaism and moder- 
nity. And as a strong champion of interfaith dialogue he has 
for four decades campaigned for Jewish and Christian rec- 
onciliation. 


[Shalom Freedman and Michael Berenbaum (2"¢ ed.)] 


GREENBERG, JOANNE (1932- ), U.S. novelist. The King’s 
Persons (1963) was a picture of Jewish life in medieval England. 
Her other works include I Never Promised You a Rose Garden 
(1964), written under the pseudonym Hannah Green; The 
Monday Voices (1965); Summering (1966); In This Sign (1970); 
Season of Delight (1981); and Appearances (2006). 


GREENBERG, JOSEPH (1915-2001), U.S. anthropologist 
and linguist. Born on 28 May 1915, Joseph Greenberg was a 
gifted young pianist who had considered becoming a classi- 
cal performer. He instead entered the academic world, grad- 
uating from Columbia University in 1936 and then earning 
his doctorate from Northwestern University in 1940. During 
World War 11 he served in the U.S. Army Signal Corps and 
Intelligence Corps. After the war he taught at the University 
of Minnesota, then at Columbia from 1948 to 1962. He was a 
professor of anthropology at Stanford University from 1962 to 
1985; he served as chair of the Anthropology Department from 
1971 to 1974, and from 1964 to 1981 also chaired the Commit- 
tee on African Studies. 

Greenberg’s linguistic studies, which were concerned 
with both the structure of language and the similarities be- 
tween languages, earned him an international reputation. His 
Language Universals with Special References to Feature Hier- 
archies (1966) established certain universal principles of lan- 
guage structure and attracted significant attention. His notion 
of the “implicational universal” influenced the work of many 
scholars in his field. His work on language families, however, 
sparked controversy. The Languages of Africa (1963), in which 
Greenberg determined that there were four basic groups of 
African languages, was considered speculative, though its 
premise was later accepted by many scholars. A similar theory 
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presented in Language in the Americas (1987) found many in 
disagreement. Some critics took issue with Greenberg's data 
and methodology and dismissed this area of his research, 
though some contend that later discoveries of genetic simi- 
larities support Greenberg's groupings. In his last research, 
which he pursued until his death in 2001, Greenberg sought to 
prove links among what he called the “Eurasiatic” languages, 
claiming that most of the languages of Europe and Asia had 
commonalities. 

Greenberg was a fellow of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences, the American Academy of the Arts and Sciences, and 
the American Philosophical Society. He served as president 
of the African Studies Association in 1964 and 1965, as presi- 
dent of the West African Linguistic Society from 1955 to 1970, 
and as president of the Linguistic Society of America in 1976. 
He was the recipient of many awards, including the Haile Se- 
lassie Prize for African Research in 1967 and the Talcott Par- 
sons Prize for Social Science from the Academy of Arts and 


Sciences in 1977. 
[Dorothy Bauhoff (24 ed.)] 


GREENBERG, LEOPOLD (1885-1964), South African judge, 
born in Calvinia, Cape Province. Raised to the bench at the age 
of 39, he became judge president of the Transvaal in 1938 and 
was elevated in 1943 to the Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court, the highest judicial body in South Africa. He was act- 
ing chief justice in 1953 and served as officer administering the 
government in the absence of the governor-general. Known 
for his erudition, humanity, and caustic wit, he was acknowl- 
edged to be among South Africa’s ablest judges. After his re- 
tirement in 1955, he sat on a judicial commission of inquiry 
into African disturbances in Johannesburg in 1957. 

In Jewish life he was associated mainly with Zionist 
causes; for many years was honorary president of the Keren 
Hayesod, the Israel United Appeal, and the South African 
Friends of the Hebrew University. He was the first South Af- 
rican on the board of governors of the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem, whose institute of forensic medicine, established 
from funds raised by South African Jewry, was named after 
him. 

[Lewis Sowden] 


GREENBERG, LEOPOLD JACOB (1861-1931), editor of the 
Jewish Chronicle and one of the first Zionists in Britain. Born 
in Birmingham, Greenberg was at first active in the non-Jew- 
ish press as a publisher and owner of a news agency. He be- 
came involved in Jewish affairs and began to attract notice as 
one of *Herzl’s first adherents in Britain. He promoted Herzl’s 
ideas before the general and Jewish public, and it was he who 
arranged for Herzl to appear before the Royal Commission on 
Alien Immigration in London in 1902 (through his close ties 
with Joseph *Chamberlain, secretary for the colonies, who also 
came from Birmingham). Herzl entrusted him with various 
political missions in England, such as those connected with 
the *El-Arish project and the *Uganda Scheme, and eventu- 
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ally Greenberg served as Herzl’s official representative vis-a- 
vis the British government. Although he had supported the 
Uganda project, Greenberg did not join the *Territorialists. 
He became a leader of the British Zionist Federation and held 
various offices in the organization. 

In 1907 he and his friends acquired the Jewish Chroni- 
cle in order to make it a Zionist organ and he was appointed 
editor in chief. He was a staunch fighter for Jewish rights and 
a particularly severe critic of the Czarist regime's attitude to- 
ward the Jews. Upon his appointment as editor, he gave up his 
official activities in the Zionist movement. Throughout the 
years, however, he persisted in his efforts to gain the support 
of various British circles for Zionism. After World War 1, 
he opposed the official policy of the Zionist Organization, 
but his was a “loyal opposition.” He was among the found- 
ers of The Jewish Year Book (1896- ); Young Israel, a periodi- 
cal for youth (1897); and other publications. Herzl described 
him as “the most able of all my helpers.” In accordance with 
his last will, his ashes were taken to Deganyah and interred 
there (1932). 

His son, VAN MARION (1896-1966), joined the editorial 
board of the Jewish Chronicle in 1925 and served as its editor 
in chief from 1936 to 1946. During this period, he attacked the 
British government for its anti-Zionist policy in Palestine. He 
translated M. *Begin’s book Revolt into English (1951). He was 
a leader of the *Revisionist Party in Britain. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Roth, in: The Jewish Chronicle 1841-1941 
(1949), 124-40 and index; Rabinowitz, in: I. Cohen (ed.), Rebirth of 
Israel (1952), 77-97; T. Herzl, Complete Diaries, 5 (1960), index; L. 
Stein, Balfour Declaration (1961), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
ODNB online; D. Cesarani, The Jewish Chronicle and Anglo-Jewry, 
1841-1991 (1994), index. 

[Getzel Kressel] 


GREENBERG, LOUIS (1894-1946), U.S. Conservative rabbi 
and scholar. Born in Russia, Greenberg immigrated to New 
York in 1913 and taught Hebrew and Bible while pursuing an 
American education. He graduated from the City College of 
New York in 1924 and was ordained by the Jewish Theologi- 
cal Seminary two years later. He then took a pulpit position 
at Temple Beth El in New Rochelle (1926-28) and moved to 
New Haven, where he became rabbi of B’nai Jacob Congrega- 
tion. The congregation was already moving to the liberal wing 
of Conservative Judaism, with mixed seating, and late Friday 
evening services as well as a mixed choir. Greenberg intro- 
duced an organ. He developed the schools and the physical 
facilities of the congregation. While in New Haven, Greenberg 
pursued his Ph.D. at Yale University and wrote a major work 
on The Jews in Russia: The Struggle for Emancipation, two vol- 
umes being published in 1944 and 1951. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bnai Jacob: One Hundred Years 1882-1982; N. 
Zilberberg, The George Street Synagogue of B'nai Jacob (1961); Ameri- 
can Jewish Year Book, vol. 48 (1946-47). 


[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 
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GREENBERG, MAURICE R. (1925- ), U.S. insurance ex- 
ecutive. Born in New York City, Greenberg was six when he 
moved to a dairy farm after his father’s death and his mother’s 
remarriage. After fighting in Europe, Greenberg went to col- 
lege under the G.1. bill, graduating from the University of Mi- 
ami and then from New York Law School. Recalled to fight in 
Korea, he came out as a captain at age 27 and won the Bronze 
Star. He got a job in the New York office of the Continental 
Casualty Company and became the protégé of Milburn Smith, 
an important executive at Continental, who brought Green- 
berg with him when he joined a predecessor of the American 
International Group in 1960. From 1967 to 1989, Greenberg, 
known as Hank, after the Jewish baseball star, was president 
and chief executive officer of AIG, which became the world’s 
leading global insurance and financial services organization, 
operating in 130 countries. In 1989 be became chairman and 
chief executive officer. In 10 years under Greenberg, operating 
profits grew at a compound rate of 25 percent a year. A key to 
Greenberg's immense success was his concentration on giant 
commercial deals rather than cyclical car and home insur- 
ance business. During his tenure, he increased a1c’s share of 
the life insurance business and supplied coverage on unusual 
risks: kidnap insurance and protection from suits against ofh- 
cers and directors of corporations. Known for his aggressive- 
ness, Greenberg rarely lost money on underwriting, knowing 
which risks can be insured at a profit, how much to charge, and 
spreading the risk among others called reinsurers. AiG used 
brokers primarily as go-betweens, merely bringing business 
to the company, where aic technicians examined the risk fac- 
tors more closely. The reinsurers paid AiG a commission for 
the business they got, thus helping pay the cost of underwrit- 
ing the whole risk. 

Greenberg, whose company was founded in Shanghai 
but has had headquarters in New York since 1939, courted the 
Chinese market and won a major contract with the People’s 
Insurance Company of China in 1980. He was active in a num- 
ber of trade and cultural organizations, including the Asia So- 
ciety, the U.S.-Philippine Business Committee, the U.S.-Korea 
Business Council and the Council of Foreign Relations. He 
served on the board of directors of the New York Stock Ex- 
change and was a past chairman of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York. In New York City, he served on several hospital 
boards and museum boards. 

Greenberg and his wife had four children, two of whom, 
Evan (1955-_) and Jeffrey (1952-_), became leaders of impor- 
tant insurance companies after they left atc. Jeffrey joined the 
Marsh & McLennan Companies, an industry giant, as a part- 
ner in its investment unit. In November 1999 Jeffrey became 
chief executive of Marsh & McLennan and he added the title 
of chairman in 2002. In October 2004, New York's attorney 
general, Eliot *Spitzer, filed a civil suit against the brokerage, 
charging that Marsh & McLennan was rigging bids and fixing 
prices in the sale of property and casualty insurance to busi- 
nesses. Jeffrey submitted his resignation as part of an agree- 
ment negotiated by the company and its directors that would 
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keep Spitzer from bringing criminal charges against the com- 
pany. At the time it was the largest insurance broker in the 
world. In 2004, Evan Greenberg became chief executive of 
Ace Ltd., a Bermuda-based insurer with worldwide reach. Ace 
did well in the insurance boom that followed the attacks on 
the World Trade Center. In November 2004 Ace was a subject 
of the New York attorney general's investigation into bid-rig- 
ging and price-fixing. 

In March 2005, Maurice Greenberg stepped down as 
chief executive of atc after a series of run-ins with regulators 
raised questions about the company’s complex and often ob- 
scure operations. His exit appeared intended to avert a head- 
on collision with two regulators: the Securities and Exchange 
Commission and the New York attorney general, Spitzer. The 
departure of Greenberg after almost 40 years at the helm was 
a final chapter to one of corporate America’s great rags-to- 
riches stories. 

[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


GREENBERG, MOSHE (1928- ), biblical scholar. Green- 
berg was born in Philadelphia, where after studying Bible 
and Assyriology with E.A. *Speiser, he obtained his Ph.D. in 
Oriental Studies from the University of Pennsylvania in 1954. 
The dissertation was published as The Hab/piru (1955). He re- 
ceived his rabbinical training at the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary of America from which he also has a master’s degree in 
Hebrew Literature. 

He held various academic appointments at the University 
of Pennsylvania from 1954 to 1970, from assistant professor of 
Hebrew and Semitic languages and literature. 

He became professor of Bible at the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem in 1970. From 1971 to 1981 he served as academic 
advisor for Bible curriculum at the Israel Ministry of Educa- 
tion and Culture where he endeavored to place the study of 
Bible in the school system into a Jewish context. 

Greenberg's grammar of Biblical Hebrew is widely used. 
In The Religion of Israel (1971) he made the work of Bible 
scholar Yehezkel *Kaufmann accessible to the international 
community in his one-volume abridgment and English trans- 
lation of Kaufmann’s monumental work. His holistic approach 
to biblical books, already seen in his commentary on Exodus 
(Understanding Exodus, 1969), was a harbinger of the “Bible 
as Literature” movement of the late 20" century. The same 
approach is evident in his commentaries on Ezekiel (Anchor 
Bible, Ezekiel 1-20; (1983), Ezekiel 21-37 (1997)). A particular 
contribution of Greenberg's is to employ midrash in the ser- 
vice of plain-sense exegesis. He has sought to understand the 
value system underlying biblical literature and its relationship 
both to the Ancient Near East and Jewish thought. 

Greenberg served as the divisional editor (law and soci- 
ety in the Bible) for the Encyclopaedia Judaica, 1968-71, and 
was a member of the Bible translation committee for the Jew- 
ish Publication Society of America (1966-82). 

Greenberg was always committed to disseminating the 
results of professional scholarship to non-specialists. From 
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1982 he was a member of the academic council of the Open 
University of Israel and from 1985 served as editor for the 
critical but readable multi-volume Hebrew commentary se- 
ries entitled Mikra le- Yisrael (“Bible for Israel”).The range of 
Greenberg's interest may be seen in the essays collected in M. 
Greenberg, Studies in the Bible and Jewish Thought (1995). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Tigay, in: DBI, 1:464-65. 
[Elaine Hoter / S. David Sperling (24 ed.)] 


GREENBERG, NOAH (1919-1966), U.S. conductor and mu- 
sicologist. Born in New York, Greenberg organized the Pro 
Musica Antiqua group (1952) which became known for its 
performances of medieval liturgical music drama and was in 
effect the first U.S. “Collegium Musicum” ensemble to achieve 
an international reputation. He took the group to Europe in 
1960 and 1963, and recorded many of its performances, includ- 
ing the first recording of a selection of the sacred and secular 
works of Salamone de’ *Rossi in musicologically valid ver- 
sions. He also made arrangements of vocal works of the Re- 
naissance period. The New York Pro Musica Antiqua contin- 
ued its activities after his death. 


GREENBERG, SAMUEL BERNARD (1893-1917), U.S. poet. 
Born in Vienna, Greenberg was taken to the U.S. in 1900; af- 
ter a poverty-stricken life in New York City’s ghetto he died 
from tuberculosis at the age of 24. Self-taught except for a few 
years in elementary school, he displayed remarkable precoc- 
ity and power as a poet and was also a gifted artist. Influenced 
primarily by the American writers Emerson and Thoreau and 
by the English poets Keats, Shelley, and Browning, Greenberg 
wrote mystical poetry filled with vivid and strange imagery. 
His imperfect command of English grammar and vocabulary 
give his verse an unusual, surrealistic tone characteristic of 
some of the most sophisticated modernist poetry of the early 
20 century. Greenberg might have remained unknown had 
not Hart Crane, the American poet, discovered his manu- 
scripts in 1923. The poems had a profound effect on Crane 
and eventually, more than 20 years after Greenberg's death, a 
first selection (Poems from the Greenberg Manuscripts, 1939) 
was published, which helped to establish his important place 
in American literary history. A second selection, Poems by 
Samuel Greenberg, was published in 1947. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Simon, Samuel Greenberg, Hart Crane, 


and the Lost Manuscripts (1978). 
[Brom Weber] 


GREENBERG, SIDNEY (1917-2002), U.S. Conservative 
rabbi, writer, and liturgist. Raised in New York, Greenberg 
was the product of Yeshiva elementary school and of the Tal- 
mudical Academy. He graduated cum laude from Yeshiva 
University in 1938 and then attended the Jewish Theological 
Seminary, where he was ordained in 1942 and subsequently 
earned his D.H.L. His first pulpit was also his last. He went 
to a small storefront synagogue in Philadelphia which was 
to remain his home for 53 years as Temple Sinai grew into a 
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prominent Conservative congregation. (He served as a USS. 
Air Force chaplain from 1944-46.) 

Greenberg conducted Sermon Seminars and Pastoral 
Care Workshops at national and regional rabbinic confer- 
ences for four decades, and published numerous books based 
on his own sermons and on his widely read newspaper col- 
umns in the Jewish and general press. He also compiled sev- 
eral popular anthologies drawn from Jewish and world lit- 
erature, and wrote inspirational volumes for both Jewish and 
general audiences. 

During the 1960s he collaborated with Rabbi Morris 
Silverman, editor of the Prayer Book Press, whose edition 
of the siddur and the mahzor dominated Conservative Juda- 
ism for several decades, in compiling instructional and wor- 
ship texts for children. When the Prayer Book Press became 
part of Media Judaica in 1971, Greenberg was invited to serve 
as co-editor (with Rabbi Jonathan D. Levine) of a new series 
of innovative liturgical works. The series began with Likrat 
Shabbat - the Kabbalat Shabbat service when Friday evening 
was still the most widely attended service in a Conservative 
Congregation, and eventually included Mahzor Hadash for 
the High Holidays, Siddur Hadash for Sabbaths and Festi- 
vals, and A Minyan of Comfort. The series combined Hebrew 
liturgy with new gender-sensitive translations, inspirational 
notes and meditations, new reading elaborating on the themes 
of the traditional liturgy, alternative texts, passages from clas- 
sical and contemporary Jewish sources, and extensive trans- 
literation. During the last quarter of the 20" century and the 
early 21%t century as successive volumes in the series were 
issued (and achieved record levels of distribution for inde- 
pendently published Jewish liturgy), the content and form of 
Greenberg's work increasingly influenced the publications of 
others, issued under a variety of auspices and in various sec- 
tors of North American Jewry. 


[Jonathan D. Levine (24 ed.)] 


GREENBERG, SIMON (1901-1993), U.S. rabbi and educator. 
Greenberg, who was born in Russia, moved with his parents 
to the U.S. in 1905. He attended the Teacher’s Institute of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary (1919) and earned his B.A. at City 
College of New York (1922). He was ordained by the Jewish 
Theological Seminary in 1925. From 1925 to 1946 Greenberg 
was rabbi of Har Zion Temple, Philadelphia, Pa., building it 
into one of the leading synagogues of the Conservative move- 
ment, a legacy that has endured. It was a point of pride at Har 
Zion that the lay leaders were knowledgeable and could lead 
services. He was also a leader in the Philadelphia community, a 
founder and director of the Philadelphia Psychiatric Hospital, 
president of the Philadelphia Zionist Organization of America, 
and a founder of the Akiva Day School, a Hebrew-speaking 
Jewish high school. He was president of the Rabbinical Assem- 
bly of America (1937-39), where he linked the three branches 
of the Conservative movement - the congregations, the Semi- 
nary, and the Rabbinical Assembly in joint fundraising efforts, 
which led to the Joint Campaign for Conservative Judaism. 
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All the while he taught at the Jewish Theological Seminary 
(1932-68). He then returned to the Seminary to serve as pro- 
vost (1946-51), executive director of the United Synagogue 
(1950-53). He was appointed professor of homiletics and ed- 
ucation in 1948 and vice chancellor in 1957, and was sent on 
behalf of the Seminary to establish the West Coast campus of 
the Jewish Theological Seminary, the University of Judaism 
in Los Angeles where he was president (1955-63), chancellor, 
and then chancellor emeritus. One of Conservative Judaism's 
most articulate spokesmen, Greenberg stressed the centrality 
of the Jewish people, the importance of Zionism and Hebrew, 
the religious character of American civilization, and the im- 
portance of Hebrew in Jewish education. He was also one of 
the movement's most important educators, working to shape 
its thought and educational goals. Greenberg was a member 
of the Jewish Agency Executive, president of the Rabbinical 
Assembly of America, and a leader of the World Council on 
Jewish Education. Greenberg’s numerous writings include 
Living as a Jew Today (1940), Ideals and Values of the Prayer 
Book (1940), The First Year in the Hebrew School: A Teacher’s 
Guide (1946), Foundations of a Faith (1967), Words of Poetry 
(1970), and a series of brochures on the Conservative move- 
ment in Judaism. He also compiled the Harishon series of 
Hebrew textbooks. In his eighties he made aliyah and served 
as the first executive director of the Conservative (Masorati) 
movement in Israel. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Sklare, Conservative Judaism (1955), 
144, 274-75; P.S. Nadell, Conservative Judaism in America: A Biblio- 
graphical Dictionary and Sourcebook (1988). 


[Jack Reimer / Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


GREENBERG, URI ZEVI (pseudonym Tur Malka; 1894- 
1981), Hebrew poet. He was born in Bialykamien, eastern 
Galicia, and was descended from hasidic leaders (Meir Prze- 
myslany on his father’s side and the Saraf, Uri Strelisk, on his 
mother’s). In his infancy his parents moved to Lvov where 
Greenberg received a traditional hasidic upbringing and edu- 
cation. His earliest poems, both in Hebrew and Yiddish, were 
published in 1912 in leading periodicals of the day. In 1915 he 
was drafted into the Austrian army and, after serving on the 
Serbian front, he deserted in 1917, returning to Lvov where he 
witnessed the Polish pogroms against the Jews in 1918 - an 
event which made an indelible impression on him. After the 
war he published poems in both Yiddish and Hebrew and 
soon became a leader of a group of Yiddish expressionist po- 
ets (including Perez *Markish) and the editor of a short-lived 
avant-garde periodical, Albatros (1922-23). He spent a year in 
Berlin (1923) and then immigrated to Erez Israel (1924). 

In Erez Israel, Greenberg stopped writing in Yiddish 
and published in Hebrew exclusively. When Davar, the Labor 
daily, was founded in 1925, he participated as one of its regu- 
lar columnists. His columns were headed Mi-Megillat ha-Ya- 
mim ha-Hem and Shomer Mah mi-Leyl and expressed strong 
views against Zionist sloganeering and calling for self-real- 
ization through pioneering. Between 1925 and 1927 he edited 
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the booklets Sadan and Sadna Darah in which he contended 
that Hebrew artists must abandon “the fixed confines of art, 
join the Jewish collective, and wrestle with and think out the 
complex of problems of Jewish national life” Although dur- 
ing this period he was committed to the Labor Zionist move- 
ment, he already began to express extreme ultranationalis- 
tic ideas which contradicted the official line. In the wake of 
the Arab riots of 1929, he broke with the Labor movement, 
joined the ranks of the nationalist Zionist Revisionist Party, 
and denounced both the British government and the Zionist 
leadership of the yishuv for betraying the Zionist dream. He 
became active in political life and was elected as a Revisionist 
delegate to the Asefat ha-Nivharim (the legislative body of the 
yishuv) and to several Zionist Congresses. Between 1931 and 
1934 he lived in Warsaw where he was sent by the Revision- 
ist movement to edit its Yiddish weekly Di Velt. Returning to 
Erez Israel in 1936, in his poetry and articles he attacked the 
moderate socialist Zionist leadership and warned of the im- 
minent danger to European Jewry. During the final struggle 
against Great Britain for national independence, he identified 
with the *Irgun Zeva'i Le'ummi and following the establish- 
ment of the State of Israel was elected to Israel’s Knesset as a 
member for the Herut Party, serving from 1949 to 1951. He 
was awarded the Israel Prize for Hebrew literature in 1957. His 
80 birthday was marked by a series of celebrations, most of 
which were held in 1976. He was awarded a doctorate hono- 
ris causa by Tel Aviv University in April 1976 and by Bar-Ilan 
University in June 1977. He was made a freeman of the cities of 
Tel Aviv and Ramat Gan, and a special session of the Knesset 
was held in his honor on November 1, 1977. In December he 
was awarded the Bialik Prize for the third time. 

In contrast to most Hebrew writers who were commit- 
ted to a secularist-humanist Zionism, Greenberg asserts a 
religious mystical view of Zionism as the fulfillment of the 
Jewish historical destiny. The Jew is, in his view, wholly other 
than the non-Jew, having been elected by God at the begin- 
ning of time as a holy instrument of His will. The covenant 
made with the Jewish Patriarch, Abraham, and renewed at 
Sinai, is a meta-historical event which cannot be altered by 
time nor ignored by Jew or gentile. The Jew exists outside of 
history in an eternal dimension in which mere rationality has 
no validity. “What shall be in the future, has already occurred 
in the past and what was not, shall never be. Therefore I put 
my trust in the future, for I hold the shape of the past before 
me: this is the vision and the melody. Selah, Hallelujah, and 
Amen” (Rehovot ha-Nahar, 1951, p. 37). In Greenberg’s scheme 
the future shall bring about the fulfillment of God’s promise 
to establish Jewish sovereignty and the Messianic redemp- 
tion. Any attempt by the Jew to shirk his cosmic role, either 
by default or by an attempt to imitate the value system of the 
unelected (Europe, the gentiles), leads him to disaster. The 
secular nationalism or socialism of most contemporary Jews 
is a superficial reading of the meaning of the Jewish destiny 
and can only lead to a holocaust. The call for the renewal of 
Jewish sovereignty is an imperative of the eternal mythos of 
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Judaism. It is neither a sociological nor historical solution of 
practical human needs, but an absolute value which may exact 
any price which its realization requires. Halfhearted attempts 
at Zionist fulfillment are doomed to failure whether they are 
inhibited by moral niceties, which are derived from alien value 
systems, or are diffused by human selfishness. 

In his Yiddish phase, In Malkhus fun Tselem (“In the 
Kingdom of the Cross,’ 1922) Greenberg already foresaw the 
European Holocaust. His poetry from then on is obsessed 
with this vision of horror (Migdal ha-Geviyyot, “The Tower 
of Corpses,” in Sefer ha-Kitrug ve-ha-Emunah, 1936). Green- 
berg in Rehovot ha-Nahar wrote one of the most moving dirges 
composed about the Nazi Holocaust. The tragedy, in his view, 
is the logical culmination of the 2,000-year confrontation be- 
tween the cross and the star of David and the six million dead 
are an insuperable barrier which shall eternally separate Chris- 
tian from Jew. For Greenberg the Holocaust puts into ques- 
tion not only God’s theodicy but appears as a horrible practi- 
cal joke which God and history have played on the Jew: “You 
promised to come one day to gather and lead them proudly to 
Zion and to renew their kingdom, raise their king. But, behold 
you did not come, O God; the enemy came and gathered them 
all, an ingathering of exiles for annihilation. Now there is no 
need for redemption. Sit, sit, God, in your heavens” (Rehovot 
ha-Nahar, p. 249). God, the Redeemer of Israel, has become 
“the keeper of the Jewish cemetery” (p. 250). 

Greenberg’s God however moves outside the rational di- 
mension and in a sudden leap of faith the poet reasserts the 
vision of redemption: “Will the Messiah yet come? Amen, he 
shall surely come.’ Divine history, of which Jewish history is a 
part, is based on an irrational paradox. Thus, out of the ashes 
of the crematoria, redemption will come, and out of despair 
faith. The Holocaust and the vision of Jewish sovereignty are 
two sides of the same coin of history. Greenberg’s personal 
poetry often sings of his agony as the suffering prophet-priest 
of the mythos of Jewish catastrophe and redemption. In the 
years preceding the Holocaust, he laments the tragic fact that 
the multitude did not heed his terrible message of the im- 
minent massacres, reviling him as they had always spurned 
their prophets in the past. He is filled with revulsion at their 
obstinacy and their blind concern for material trivialities in 
the face of disaster: “God how did I ever get here, inside the 
swamps — a man of vision befouled by their mud?” 

He associates his national poetry with his personal his- 
tory which also turns into mythos. The Jewish home in Po- 
land, its Eden-like security of faith, his mother and father, as- 
sume archetypal dimensions. His love poetry, too, is inhabited 
by these primordial symbols: mother and father, Adam and 
Eve, Eden, primeval forests, the sea, the moon, lakes, rivers; 
they form a mythical landscape not very different from that 
of much of his national verse. 

In an age when poets were concerned with formal and 
aesthetic problems, Greenberg's poetry is one of engagement, 
his poetic energy is fired by his all-consuming ideological 
commitment. Often in his poetry the poetic line surrenders to 
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the overwhelming force of his rhetoric with which he pounds 
his readers mercilessly. At other times his verse is terse and 
brilliantly lyrical. While philosophically he rejects European 
aesthetics and the European poetic tradition, in practice he 
sometimes uses its devices and forms. More frequently his 
formal resources are indigenously Jewish: the Bible, medieval 
dirges, and concepts and statements drawn from kabbalistic 
literature. His early commitment to expressionism is retained 
throughout and is evidenced by his rhetorical flourishes, 
changing rhythms within the poem and sometimes even in 
one single line, wild metaphors, free verse, and his frequently 
irregular rhyme patterns. 

His anti-humanist approach and ultranationalism, al- 
though mitigated by a commitment to Jewish ethical values, 
are not representative of contemporary Jewish thought. But 
Hebrew literary criticism has recognized the poetic genius 
of Greenberg though it rarely shares his ideology. Not that 
Greenberg's views lack a genuine Jewish basis; they are often 
deeply rooted in the Jewish subconscious and when expressed 
expose the raw nerve of the Jewish historical experience. But 
Greenberg’s ideology reflects only one aspect of the Jewish 
soul - the particularistic, aristocratic sense of election - and 
often ignores its universalistic humanist character. 

U.Z. Greenberg’s main works include: 

In Yiddish: Ergetz oyf Felder (1915), In Zaytens Roysh 
(1919), Krig oyf der Erd (1921), Farnakhtengold (1921), Mefisto 
(1921, 19227). 

In Hebrew: Eimah Gedolah ve-Yareah (1925), Ha-Gavrut 
ha-Olah (1926), Hazon Ahad ha-Ligyonot (1928), Anacreon al 
Kotev ha-Izzavon (1928), Kelappei Tishim ve-Tishah (1928), 
Kelev Bayit (1919), Ezor Magen u-Ne’um Ben ha-Dam (1930), 
Sefer ha-Kitrug ve-ha-Emunah (1937), Min ha-Hakhlil ve-El 
ha-Kahol (in Luah Haaretz, 1949), Al Daat ha-Nes ha-Nikhsaf 
(1951), Mi-Tokh Sefer he-Agol (in Luah Haaretz, 1950), Meno- 
fim Rehokei Mahut (ibid., 1951, 1952), Rehovot ha-Nahar - Sefer 
ha-Ilyot ve-ha-Koah (1951), Massa ve-Nevel (in Luah Haaretz, 
1953), Shirei Aspaklar be-Hai Alma (ibid., 1955), Massekhet ha- 
Matkonet ve-ha-Demut (in Moznayim, 1954), Be-Fisat ha-Arig 
u-ve-Helkat ha-Hevel (ibid., 1965). Seventeen volumes of the 
Collected Works of U.Z. Greenberg (Kol Kitvei) were pub- 
lished up to 2004. A bibliography of his works is available in 
J. Arnon, U.Z. Greenberg: Bibliografyah shel Mifalo ha-Sifruti 
u-Mah she-Nikhtav Alav, 1980. 

Poems by Greenberg have been translated into various 
languages. English translations are included, for instance, 
in T. Carmi (ed.) The Penguin Book of Hebrew Verse (1981) 
and in The Modern Hebrew Poem Itself (2003). For English 
translations, see Goell, Bibliography, 776-825, and ITHL at 
www.ithl.org.il. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Kurzweil, Bein he-Hazon le-vein ha-Ab- 
surdi (1966) 3-99; J.H. Yeivin, Uri Zevi Greenberg, Meshorer Mehokek 
(1938); idem (ed.), Be-Ikkevei ha-Shir (1949-50); J. Klausner, Mi-She- 
nei Olamot (1944), 209-15; idem, Meshorerei Dorenu (1956), 235-49; 
A. Liphshitz, Uri Zevi Greenberg, Meshorer Adnut ha-Ummah (1945); 
A. Ukhmani, Le-Ever ha-Adam (1953), 290-8; Y.T. Helman, Hagut 
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u-Demut (1963), 124-41; S.Y. Penueli, Demuyyot be-Sifrutenu ha- 
Hadashah (1946), 124-30; idem, Sifrut ki-Feshutah (1963), 206-21; 
D.A. Friedman, Iyyunei Shirah (1964), 294-8; M. Ribalow, Sefer ha- 
Massot (1928), 146-59; Y. Rabinowitz, Be-Havlei Doram (1959), 21-673 
G. Katzenelson, ibid., 21 (1966), 307-14; J. Friedlaender, Iyyunim be- 
Shirat Uri Zevi Greenberg (1966) (incl. bibl.); J.D. Abramsky, in: Yad 
la-Kore, 7 (1963-69), 79-86 (bibl.); Waxman, Literature, 4 (1960) 
324-27. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Friedlander, U.Z. Greenberg: 
Mivhar Maamrei Bikkoret al Yezirato (1975); B. Harshav, Ritmus 
ha-Rahavut: Halakhah u-Maaseh be-Shirato shel U.Z. Greenberg 
(1978); L. Yudkin, “Art in the Service of the People: On the Poetry of 
U.Z.Greenberg,” in: Jewish Affairs, 36/8 (1981), 31-33; D. Landau, U.Z. 
Greenberg: Shirei ha-Gavhut be-Maamake ha-Zeman (1984); S. Lin- 
denbaum, Shirat U.Z. Greenberg ha-Ivrit ve-ha-Yidit (1984); Y. Shavit, 
UZ. Greenberg: “Conservative Revolutionarism and National Mes- 
sianism,” in: Jerusalem Quarterly, 48 (1988), 63-72; D. Miron, “U.Z. 
Greenberg ’s War Poetry,’ in: The Jews of Poland between Two World 
Wars (1989), 368-82; Z. Ben Porat, “Forms of Intertextuality and the 
Reading of Poetry: U.Z. Greenberg’s ‘Ba-Shaar,” in: Prooftexts, 10/2 
(1990), 257-81; J. Arnon: U.Z. Greenberg: Tahanot be-Hayyav (1991); 
Y.C. Biletzky, U.Z. Greenberg der Yidish Dikhter (1992); G. Kazenlson, 
Golef ha-Kelim shel ha-Kosef: Masot al Shirat U.Z. Greenberg (1993); A. 
Lipsker, “The Albatrosses of Young Yiddish Poetry,’ in: Prooftexts, 15/1 
(1995), 89-108; H. Goldblatt, “From Back Street to Boulevard: Direc- 
tions and Departures in the Scholarship of U.Z. Greenberg,” in: Proof- 
texts, 16/2 (1996), 188-203; J. Winther, “U.Z. Greenberg - The Politics 
of the Avantgarde,’ in: Nordisk Judaistik 17/1-2 (1996), 24-60; S. Lin- 
denbaum, “Between the Pole of Existence and the Pole of History: The 
Poetry of U.Z. Greenberg,” in: Jewish Affairs, 52/3 (1997), 107-14; S. 
Wolitz, “U.Z. Greenberg ’s Ideological Conflict with Yiddish Culture,” 
in: Jewish Affairs, 52/3 (1997), 99-106; D. Weinfeld, UZ. Greenberg 
(1998); H. Weiss (ed.), Ha-Matkonet ve-ha-Demut (2000); A. Mata- 
lon, “Difference at War: S. Sassoon, I. Rosenberg, U.Z. Greenberg and 
the Poetry of the First World War,’ in: Shofar, 21/1 (2002), 25-43; D. 
Miron: Akdamot le-U.Z.G. (2002); R. Shoham, Poetry and Prophecy: 
The Image of the Poet as a “Prophet,” a Hero and an Artist in Modern 
Hebrew Poetry (2003); A. Negev, Close Encounters with Twenty Israeli 
Writers (2003); Y. Eldad, Dema ve-Nogah, Dam ve-Zahav: Iyyunim 
be-Shirat U.Z. Greenberg (2003); H. Hever, Moledet ha-Mavet Yafah: 
Estetikah u-Politikah be-Shirat U.Z. Greenberg (2004). 


[Ezra Spicehandler] 


GREENBLATT, ALIZA WAITZMAN (1885-1975), U.S. Yid- 
dish poet and Zionist leader. Born in Azarenits, Bessarabia, 
Greenblatt received a traditional heder education. She came to 
the United States in 1900 and settled with her family in Phila- 
delphia, where she was a garment worker. She married Isidor 
Greenblatt in 1907; the couple had five children. An active par- 
ticipant in Jewish organizations, Greenblatt became a success- 
ful fundraiser for the *Jewish National Fund, national president 
of *Pioneer Women, and an active member of *Hadassah. After 
a brief sojourn in Palestine in 1920, where Isidor attempted to 
establish a business, the Greenblatts settled in New York City, 
the center of Yiddish culture in the United States. 

In her later years, Greenblatt collected five volumes of her 
poems which were widely published in the Yiddish press in 
the United States and Israel. These included Ikh un Du (“You 
and I} 1951); Ikh Zing (“I Sing,’ 1947); In Sigate baym Yam (“In 
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Seagate by the Ocean,” 1957); Lebn Mayns (“My Life,” 1935); and 
Tsen Lider mit Musik (“Ten Poems with Music,” 1939). Many 
of the poems were set to music and recorded. Greenblatt also 
wrote an autobiography, Baym Fenster fun a Lebn (“At the 
Window ofa Life,’ 1966). She was a popular speaker at Jewish 
women’s organizations across North America. 

Greenblatt’s collection of Yiddish books was donated 
by her daughter, dancer and medical activist Marjorie Mazia 
Guthrie, to the National Yiddish Book Center in Amherst, 
Mass., where the reading room was named in Greenblatt’s 
memory. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.A. Shavelson, “Greenblatt, Aliza,’ in: PE. 
Hyman and D.D. Moore (eds.), Jewish Women In America, vol. 1 
(1998), 552-53; I. Commanday, “Guthrie, Marjorie,’ ibid., 567-69. 


[Judith R. Baskin (24 ed.)] 


GREENBLATT, ELIYAHU (1933-_), hazzan. Born in Jeru- 
salem, Greenblatt studied music at the Jerusalem Conserva- 
tory and trained as a hazzan under Shelomo Zalman *Rivlin. 
He conducted the Shirat Israel choir in Jerusalem and sang 
with the choir of Leib Glanz in Tel Aviv. He was hazzan of Tel 
Aviv’s Bet El and Tiferet Zvi synagogues and of the Syden- 
ham synagogue in Johannesburg. He is the possessor of a 
dramatic tenor voice and has performed on stage and syna- 
gogue worldwide. As a composer, he set many sections of the 
prayer services to music and arranged and re-edited compo- 
sitions and recitatives of the hazzanim of earlier generations. 
This includes the compositions of Yehuda Srebnick, and his 
own working knowledge of the accentuation in Yossele *Rosen- 
blatt’s Hebrew singing has enabled him to revive a number of 
Rosenblatt’s unpublished and unrecorded recitatives left in 
manuscript form at the time of Rosenblatt’s untimely death. 
A cassette of Greenblatt’s original compositions, among the 
last orchestrations done by Chanan Winternitz, is available 
on cassette (Musique Internationale). 


[Akiva Zimmerman / Raymond Goldstein (2"4 ed.) 


GREENE, HAROLD H. (1923-2000), U.S. federal judge. 
Greene was born in Frankfurt, Germany. In 1939 the family 
fled, making their way to Belgium, Vichy France, Spain, and 
Portugal before arriving in New York in 1943. Greene already 
spoke fluent English; he entered the army and was sent back 
to Europe, where he was assigned to interrogate German 
prisoners. At the end of the war, Greene joined his parents 
in Washington, pD.c., where he studied law and spent the rest 
of his life as a lawyer and judge. He was an active member of 
Congregation Beth El in Bethesda. 

He earned his B.A. at George Washington University and 
after he graduated from Gwu School of Law in 1952, he clerked 
for Circuit Judge Bennett Champ Clark in the U.S. Court of 
Appeals for the p.c. Circuit. His work as a lawyer was in the 
government: in the U.S. Attorney’s office (1953-57) and then in 
the Justice Department, serving as the first head of the appeals 
and research section of the Civil Rights Division (1957-65). 
Greene is credited with being the principal legal architect of 
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the two most significant statutes of 20'-century America, the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 and the Voting Rights Act of 1965. 

Greene’s career as a trial judge in the nation’s capital was 
equally distinguished. In 1965 President Lyndon B. Johnson 
nominated Greene to the p.c. Court of General Sessions, 
which dealt with essentially minor offenses and lesser civil 
matters. In 1966, Greene was named chief judge. 

In 1968, after the assassination of the Rev. Martin Luther 
King, Jr., major rioting broke out in Washington. Hundreds of 
people were swept up and detained. In other cities, defendants 
were arraigned en masse. Greene refused to countenance that: 
to secure due process for each one who was arrested, he kept 
the judges of his court at work round-the-clock. Greene's ad- 
ministrative skills included not just efficiency, but also com- 
passion for those accused. 

In 1978 President Jimmy Carter nominated Judge Greene 
to serve on the USS. District Court for the District of Colum- 
bia, where one of the first group of cases assigned to him was 
one of the most far-reaching cases in American history: the 
antitrust suit that broke up American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. The Department of Justice view was that AT&T used prof- 
its from its monopoly on local telephone service to suppress 
competition in the emerging long-distance and telephone 
equipment industries. Greene took firm command of the lit- 
igation that broke the world’s largest corporation into pieces. 
He thereby helped to reshape the entire telecommunications 
industry by creating the “Baby Bells” and ushering in a new 
world of competition. 

In 1990 Judge Greene also presided over the criminal 
trial of Admiral John M. Poindexter, who was sentenced to 
six months in prison for his role in the “Iran-Contra” scan- 
dal. In 1991 the Court of Appeal for the p.c. Circuit reversed 
the convictions. 

Greene became one of the best-known federal judges of 
his time and enhanced his reputation for fairness and hard 
work. A champion of equal dignity for citizens of all races and 
both genders, Greene was renowned for his commitment to 
due process and the independence of the judiciary. He stopped 
hearing cases in 1998, and died in 2000. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Historical Society of the District of Co- 
lumbia Circuit, The Honorable H. Greene: U.S. District Court for the 
District of Columbia (1996); D.c. Bar, “A Conversation with Harold 
H. Greene,” in: Bar Report (April/May 1996); Fred W. Henck and 
Bernard Strassburg, A Slippery Slope: The Long Road to the Breakup 
of AT&T (1988). 


[Edward McGlynn Gaffney, Jr. (24 ed.)] 


GREENE, LORNE (1915-1987), actor. Born in Ottawa, Can- 
ada, Greene attended Queen’s University in Kingston, Ontario. 
After he graduated, he began to work in radio broadcasting, 
rising to prominence as an accomplished newscaster. As chief 
radio announcer on the csc during World War 11 (1939-42), 
he was known as the “Voice of Doom” because of his deep, 
resonant voice and the grim news it conveyed. In the late 1940s 
Greene formed the Academy of Radio Arts and the Jupiter 
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Theatre in Toronto. For more than a dozen years, his school 
was a haven for Canadian actors. 

In 1953 he left his native land and headed for Hollywood. 
Although he was best known for his long-standing starring 
role as the venerable Ben Cartwright on the popular Tv west- 
ern series Bonanza (1959-73), Greene performed on Broad- 
way, on radio, in films, and on many other Tv shows as well. 
In addition to his work in the U.S., he returned to Canada to 
participate in various projects. 

On Broadway, Greene appeared in The Prescott Proposals 
(1954); Speaking of Murder (1957); and Edwin Booth (1958). His 
film roles include The Silver Chalice (1954); Tight Spot (1955); 
Autumn Leaves (1956); Peyton Place (1957); The Hard Man 
(1957); The Last of the Fast Guns (1958); The Gift of Love (1958); 
The Buccaneer (1958); and Earthquake (1974). 

Greene’s television credits include the title role in Othello 
(1953); the TV series Sailor of Fortune (1955); host of the series 
To the Wild Country (1972-75); the lead role in the series Griff 
(1973-74); host of Lorne Greene’s Last of the Wild (1974); the 
lead roles in the series Battlestar Galactica (1978 and 1980) and 
Code Red (1981-82); and host of Lorne Greene’ New Wilder- 
ness (1981-86). Greene’s final film appearance was in the Tv 
movie The Alamo: Thirteen Days to Glory (1987). 

In 1980 he published The Lorne Greene Book of Remark- 


able Animals. 
[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


GREENE, SHECKY (1926-—_), U.S. comedian-actor. Greene is 
known as the top of Las Vegas’ tuxedo-wearing, rim-shot co- 
medians, often compared to Don *Rickles and Buddy *Hack- 
ett. Born Fred Sheldon Greenfield in Chicago, IIl., Greene 
served in the Navy and was discharged in 1944. He enrolled in 
Wright Junior College and planned to become a gym teacher. 
Over the summer he took a job as social director at a resort 
near Milwaukee called Oakton Manor. With no budget for 
performers, Greene began developing a stand-up act to en- 
tertain guests. When he returned to college, he continued his 
act in Chicago nightclubs. By the late 1940s, he was working 
at a club in New Orleans and then opened for Martha Raye 
in Miami Beach, making $500 a week. In 1953, after signing 
to play Chez Paree in Chicago as Ann Sothern’s opening act, 
Greene took an offer from the Golden Hotel in Reno, Ne- 
vada. Before long he was playing Las Vegas and his career as 
a stand-up comedian grew with the city. His comic style was 
as wild as the city he played in, using ad-libbing, barbs, im- 
pressions, and song parodies. His drinking and violent out- 
bursts on the casino floor were tolerated, even encouraged, 
and became the stuff of legend. Greene played wisecracking 
Pvt. Braddock in the television series Combat! (1962-63) and 
appeared on such television shows as Laverne and Shirley, The 
A-Team, and Northern Exposure. His film roles include His- 
tory of the World: Part 1 and Splash. He stopped drinking in 
the 1990s and his stand-up career was only slowed by throat 
surgery, cancer surgery, and a hip transplant. 


[Adam Wills (2"4 ed.)] 
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GREENEBAUM, Chicago family in second half of the 19th- 
20" centuries, originating in Eppelsheim, Germany; among 
the early Jewish settlers in Chicago. The brothers Michael and 
Jacob Greenebaum went to Chicago in 1846; the first of the 
family to arrive. Two other brothers, Elias and Henry, arrived 
in 1848. A few members of the family joined the California 
gold rush in 1849. However, the majority remained in Chicago 
and became involved in Jewish and civic affairs there. 

Elias Greenebaum (1822-1919) worked for two years in 
a dry goods store after coming to Chicago and then became a 
clerk in the banking house of Richard K. Swift. In 1855 he and 
Henry founded the Greenebaum Brothers Banking House. In 
1877 Elias organized the banking house under the firm name 
of Greenebaum Sons, which subsequently was incorporated 
as a state bank in 1911 under the name Greenebaum Sons Bank 
& Trust Company. The name was changed to Greenebaum 
Sons Investment Co. in 1921. Through consolidation with 
other companies it became successively the Bank of America, 
Central Trust Co. of Illinois, and Central-Republic Bank & 
Trust Co. Greenebaum and Associates and the Greenebaum 
Mortgage Co. still existed in 1970. Elias Greenebaum led the 
adherents of the Reform group when Chicago's only (at the 
time) congregation Kehilath Anshe Maarav split into Ortho- 
dox and Reform factions. He was a founder of the Juedischer 
Reformverein (1858), which founded Congregation Sinai, the 
first Reform congregation in Chicago (1861). He was direc- 
tor, treasurer, and vice president of this congregation at vari- 
ous times. 

Michael Greenebaum (1824-94) became a tinner and 
plumber after his arrival in Chicago. Active in the Abolition- 
ist movement, he led a crowd that freed a slave held prisoner 
by a U.S. marshall (1853). He founded and was the first presi- 
dent of the Hebrew Benevolent Society (1854), and a founder 
of the Chicago Public Library, the Chicago Historical Society, 
the Astronomical Society, the 82"4 Illinois Volunteer Regiment 
of Veterans, and the Ramah Lodge of B’nai Brith. Later, he 
was the first president of the District Grand Lodge 6 of Bnai 
Brith. He also founded and served as first president of the 
Zion Literary Society (1877). 

Henry Greenebaum (1833-1914) was a hardware sales- 
man, and then a clerk in Richard K. Swift's banking house 
before founding the Greenebaum Brothers Banking House 
with Elias. He later became president of the German Savings 
Bank. Henry served as secretary and honorary member of Or- 
thodox Congregation B'nai Sholom, was a founder and first 
president of the United Hebrew Relief Association in 1859, a 
founder of Congregation Sinai, first president of Congregation 
Zion (Reform), and later first president of Isaiah Congrega- 
tion. He was the first Jew to serve on the City Council, as al- 
derman from the Sixth Ward (1856), was a presidential elec- 
tor on the Douglas ticket (1860), represented Cook County on 
the first Equalization Board (1856), and was a member of the 
West Chicago Park Commission. He was also a patron of the 
arts, the first president of the Beethoven Society (1876), and 
the first president of the Orpheus Maennerchor. 
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Henry Everett Greenebaum, Elias’ elder son, was born 
in Chicago. A partner in the family banking business, he be- 
came treasurer of the first Chicago Home for Aged Jews, in 
1893. Moses Ernst Greenebaum, Elias second son, was also 
a partner in the family banking business. He was chairman 
of the Chicago Community branch of the Jewish Welfare 
Board, vice president of Michael Reese Hospital, treasurer 
of the Jewish Historical Society of Illinois, treasurer of the 
Citizens Association of Chicago, and president of Sinai Con- 
gregation (1906-29). JAMES E. GREENEBAUM (b. 1866) was 
treasurer of the Chicago Home for Jewish Orphans in 1893. 
EDGAR N. GREENEBAUM (pb. 1890) served on the Chicago 


Board of Education. 
[Morris A. Gutstein] 


GREENFIELD, ALBERT MONROE (1887-1967), U.S. fi- 
nancier and civic leader. Greenfield, who was born in Kiev, 
Ukraine, was taken to the U.S. at the age of five. He worked at 
several jobs before he entered the real estate field, founding 
Albert M. Greenfield and Company. By the time he was 30, 
Greenfield had amassed a multi-million dollar fortune. Upon 
his retirement in 1956, his company was one of the largest 
real estate firms in the U.S. Greenfield lost much of his first 
fortune when his Bankers Trust Company was compelled to 
close in the early days of the Depression of the 1930s, and 
subsequently made another. In the 1950s and 1960s he took 
pride in his designation as “Mr. Philadelphia,’ because the 
Greenfield interests controlled so many department stores, 
hotels, and specialty shops, through his City Stores holding 
company, and because his participation was solicited for ev- 
ery conceivable philanthropic and civic cause. Greenfield was 
also extremely active politically and was considered a power 
in Philadelphia politics. He was a member of the Philadel- 
phia Common Council (1917-20), and was extremely close to 
William S. Vare, the boss of the Philadelphia Republican ma- 
chine. Although he seconded Herbert Hoover's nomination 
in 1928, from 1934 on he was identified with the Democratic 
Party (while continuing to give financial and other support to 
occasional Republican candidates). He served as a delegate to 
all the Democratic national conventions from 1948 through 
1964. Greenfield was a member of the influential Jewish del- 
egation which waited upon President Harry S. *Truman the 
night/morning he granted U.S. recognition to Israel. Green- 
field was close to President Lyndon B. *Johnson, because he 
had been a member of the small group that supported John- 
son for president in 1960. Greenfield was never wholly com- 
mitted to a single Jewish cause or institution; he accepted the 
usual board memberships and honors, took pride in his early 
service as a trustee of the Jewish Institute of Religion, and in 
the decisive role which he played in the merger of three Jew- 
ish hospitals in Philadelphia in 1951. At one time, the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews briefly stimulated his inter- 
est, and through its agency he endowed a Center for Human 
Relations at the University of Pennsylvania. 


[Bertram Wallace Korn] 
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GREENFIELD, JONAS CARL (1926-1995), U.S. Bible 
scholar, specializing in the languages and culture of the An- 
cient Near East. Born in New York, he received his early educa- 
tion from both public school and yeshivot. Greenfield showed 
early interest in Semitic Near Eastern Languages, learning 
both Arabic and Aramaic in his youth. He received his bach- 
elor’s degree from ccny in English literature in 1949. In that 
same year he was ordained rabbi at Metivta Torah Vadaath. 
He entered the graduate school at Yale to study English, where 
he was required to study an early Indo-European language. 
Choosing Hittite taught by Albrecht Goetze the great cunei- 
formist, Greenfield soon realized that his heart was in the 
study of the ancient Near East. He received his doctorate 
from Yale University (1956) for his thesis “The Lexical Status 
of Mishnaic Hebrew,” in which he applied his newer skills in 
Semitics to the texts originally learned in yeshivah. 

Starting his teaching career in 1954 as instructor in Se- 
mitics at Brandeis University, he became assistant and later 
associate professor of Semitics at the University of California 
at Los Angeles (1956-65) and then professor of Semitics at the 
University of California at Berkeley (1965-71). 

In 1971 Greenfield moved to Jerusalem where he be- 
came professor of Ancient Semitic languages at the Hebrew 
University. He also taught during the 1970s and early 1980s at 
Bar-Ilan University. 

His interests within the field of Ancient Semitic lan- 
guages were diverse. He was a known authority on compar- 
ative Semitic philology, Aramaic dialectology and lexicog- 
raphy, Ugaritic language and literature, Northwest Semitic 
epigraphy, and Canaanite and Aramaic religion, and was also 
interested in the social history of the period, legal matters, 
and Iranian studies. 

He was a member of the publication supervisory com- 
mittee for the Dead Sea Scrolls and was engaged in the publi- 
cation of the papyri from Nahal Hever and Nahal Zeelim. 

From 1967 Greenfield was editor of the Israel Exploration 
Journal and associate editor of the Bulletin of the American 
School of Oriental Research. He was a member of the edito- 
rial committee of the Jewish Publication society of America 
and on the committee for the new JPs translation of the Ha- 
giographia. 

His works include Jews of Elephantine and Arameans of 
Syene (with B. Porten, 1974) and The Bisitun Inscription (with 
B. Porten, 1982). Most of his numerous English articles can be 
found in the two volumes edited by Paul (bibliography), and 
a full bibliography and biographical sketch in the Festschrift 
edited by Zevit (bibliography). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Zevit et al.(eds.), Solving Riddles 
and Untying Knots...Studies...Greenfield (1995); S. Paul et al. (eds.), 
Al Kanfei Yonah: Collected Studies...Greenfield...Semitic Philology 
(2001). 


[Elaine Hoter] 


GREENGARD, PAUL (1925- _), U.S. neuroscientist and No- 
bel laureate. Greengard was born in New York City, where 
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he received his primary education. After World War 11 ser- 
vice in the Navy, he graduated in mathematics and physics 
from Hamilton College (1948) and gained his Ph.D. (1953) 
from Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, under the guid- 
ance of Frank Brink and Sidney Colowick. After postdoc- 
toral studies at the universities of London, Cambridge, and 
Amsterdam, with Wilhelm Feldberg at the National Institute 
for Medical Research in Mill Hill, London, and with Sidney 
Udenfriend at the National Institutes of Health, Bethesda 
(1953-59), he became director of the Department of Bio- 
chemistry in Geigy’s Research Laboratories in Ardsley, New 
York (1959-67). After one year as visiting professor during 
which he worked with Alfred Gilman and Earl Sutherland, 
he was appointed professor of pharmacology and psychia- 
try at Yale University (1968-83). In 1983 he became profes- 
sor and head of the Laboratory of Molecular and Cellular 
Neuroscience at the Rockefeller University, New York. Green- 
gard’s research interest in neuroscience was inspired by 
Allen Hodgkin’s lecture on nerve conduction at Johns Hop- 
kins, where Greengard was a graduate student. Greengard’s 
work addressed the process whereby signals are transmitted 
between nerve cells across the synapses which separate them 
and the role of fast and slow chemical neurotransmitters 
in neurotransmission. Novel findings were largely built on 
his entirely vindicated conviction that biochemical and bio- 
physical events in the transmission across the synapses be- 
tween nerve cells have to be analyzed in tandem. He and 
his colleagues concentrated on slow transmission by dopa- 
mine to analyze biochemical and physiological events on both 
sides of the synapse during neurotransmission and thereby 
discovered a key molecule in dopamine signaling called 
DARPP-32. These and other observations helped to build up 
a detailed picture of the mediators, structures, and signal- 
ing involved in trans-synaptic transmission whereby slow 
neurotransmitters serve to modulate fast transmission. His 
work has major implications for diseases involving the dopa- 
mine system such as Parkinson's disease, the adverse effects of 
drug abuse, and the design of therapeutic agents. He received 
the Nobel Prize in physiology or medicine jointly with Ar- 
vid Carlsson and Eric Kandel (1980). He continued to work 
on neurotransmission and the broader implications of his 
findings for other systems, diseases, and drug design. His 
many awards include the National Academy of Sciences 
Award in the Neurosciences (1991), the Goodman and Gil- 
man Award in Receptor Pharmacology (1992), and the Li- 
eber Prize for Outstanding Achievement in Schizophrenia 
Research (1996). 

[Michael Denman (2"¢ ed.)] 


GREENSPAN, ALAN (1926-_), U.S. economist. Born in New 
York City, Greenspan received a B.S. in economics (summa 
cum laude) in 1948, an M.A. in economics in 1950, and a 
Ph.D. in economics in 1977, all from New York University. 
For many years Greenspan headed an independent economic 
consulting firm in New York, mainly for major corporations 
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and institutions, including the United States Tresury and 
the Board of Governors of the Feeral Reserve System. He also 
served as a senior adviser to the Brookings Institution Panel 
on Economic Activity. In 1974 he was appointed by President 
Nixon to succeed Herbert Stein as chairman of the President's 
Council of Economic Advisers. He was chairman of the Na- 
tional Commission on Social Security Reform from 1981 to 
1983. He also served as a member of President Reagan’s Eco- 
nomic Policy Advisory Board, a member of Time magazine's 
Board of Economists, and a consultant to the Congressional 
Budget Office. Greenspan was known for his conservative 
economic views, which he developed partly under the influ- 
ence of Ayn Rand. 

[Joachim O. Ronall] 


Greenspan also served as a corporate director for Alu- 
minum Company of America (Alcoa); Automatic Data Pro- 
cessing, Inc.; Capital Cities/ABc, Inc; General Foods, Inc; 
J.P. Morgan & Co, Inc; Morgan Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York; Mobil Corporation; and The Pittston Com- 
pany. 

In 1987 he was nominated to the position of chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board. Given the U.S’s large budget defi- 
cit, which prevented the presidential and legislative arms of 
the administration from effectively utilizing tax and spend- 
ing policies to influence the economy, this made him the most 
important economic policy-maker in the government, since 
he was able to exert a considerable influence over interest 
rates by controlling the money supply. Declaring his inten- 
tion to “try to maintain the maximum sustainable long-term 
economic growth that is possible,” he presided over a period 
of slow but steady economic growth until the summer of 1990, 
at which time recession hit the American economy. Despite 
critics’ complaints that he first retarded economic expan- 
sion by keeping interest rates too high and then moved too 
slowly to end the recession, he was nominated to a second 
term by President George Bush in August 1991, and shortly 
thereafter he was also confirmed to his first full fourteen- 
year term on the Federal Reserve Board. In 1996 his third 
four-year term was confirmed. In 2004 he took office for a 
fifth term. 

Greenspan also served as chairman of the Conference 
of Business Economists; president and fellow of the National 
Association of Business Economists; and director of the Na- 
tional Economists Club. 

He received the Thomas Jefferson Award for the great- 
est public service performed by an elected or appointed off- 
cial, presented by the American Institute for Public Service 
(1976); was elected a fellow of the American Statistical 
Association (1989); was decorated Legion of Honor (Com- 
mander) France (2000); was made honorary Knight Com- 
mander of the British Empire (2002); and was the first re- 
cipient of the Gerald R. Ford Medal for Distinguished Public 
Service (2003). 
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Among Greenspan's publications are Income Inequality: 
Issues and Policy Options (1998), Changing Capital Markets: 
Implications for Monetary Policy (2001), and Achieving Price 


Stabilit : 
aa 0ay) [Rohan Saxena and Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Woodward, Maestro: Greenspan's 
Fed and the American Boom (2000); J. Martin, Greenspan: The Man 
behind Money (2000); D. Jones, The Politics of Money: The Fed under 
Alan Greenspan (1991). 


GREENSPAN, BUD (1926- ), preeminent producer, writer 
and director of sports films, one of the world’s leading sports 
historians, member of the U.S. Olympic Committee Hall of 
Fame. Born in New York City, Greenspan broke into sports 
at 16 as a radio announcer, and at 21 was promoted to sports 
director for station WMGM (wHw) in New York City, then 
the largest sports station in the country. Greenspan broadcast 
the pre- and post-game coverage of the Brooklyn Dodgers, 
and also covered hockey, basketball, track, and tennis events 
from Madison Square Garden. Greenspan went to the 1952 
Olympic Games and made a documentary on weightlifter 
John Davis, and after selling the film for a huge profit de- 
cided there was a future in sports documentaries. In 1964 
Greenspan took Jesse Owens to Berlin to shoot a one-hour 
film called Jesse Owens Returns to Berlin. It was an immediate 
success, playing in over 120 countries and earned Greenspan 
three Emmy Awards. The film was revolutionary, the begin- 
ning of telling the human story of sports instead of just the 
standard athletic story. 

Greenspan was producer of the official films of the 
Olympic Games in 1984, 1988, 1992, and 1996, with his five- 
hour film on the ’84 Olympics, 16 Days of Glory, considered 
a classic. Greenspan produced numerous other Olympic- 
related films, including Triumph and Tragedy: The 1972 
Olympics, The Measure of Greatness, An Olympic Dream, the 
television series For the Honor of Their Country, the two- 
hour docudrama, Time Capsule: The 1936 Berlin Olympic 
Games, and the 22-part Tv series The Olympiad (1976-77), 
seen in more than 80 countries and which got him an Emmy 
Award. He also won Emmys for his 16 Days of Glory films 
of the Winter Olympics at Calgary (1988) and Lillehammer 
(1994). 

“There are some people who are very stylistic,” Greens- 
pan wrote. “They make films that are difficult to under- 
stand; yet some people find them genius. My approach is 
very simple. My stories have a beginning, a middle, and an 
end. The dumbest person in the world can understand my 
films.” 

Greenspan was awarded the Olympic Order in 1985, the 
17 American to receive such an honor; the Directors Guild 
of America Lifetime Achievement Award in 1995; and the Pea- 
body Award in 1996 for his outstanding service in chronicling 
the Olympic Games. He is the author of numerous books, 
including Play It Again Bud (1973), We Wuz Robbed! (1976), 
Numero Uno (1982), 100 Greatest Moments in Olympic History 
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(1995), Frozen in Time: The Greatest Moments at the Winter 
Olympics (1997), and The Olympians’ Guide to Winning the 
Game of Life (1997). Greenspan was elected to the U.S. Olym- 
pic Committee Hall of Fame in 2004. 


[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 


GREENSTEIN, HARRY (1896-1971), U.S. social worker. 
Greenstein was born in Baltimore, Maryland. From 1928 until 
his retirement he served as executive director of the Associ- 
ated Jewish Charities of Baltimore. Greenstein also served as 
State Relief administrator during 1933-36. He was director of 
welfare in the Middle East for the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Agency (UNRRA) from 1944-45 and in 1949 
was the advisor to the American military governor on Jewish 
affairs in Germany. In the latter position, Greenstein was in- 
strumental in the passage of the General Claims Law, which 
applied to reparations in the American zone and served as 
a basis for the 1952 Federal Supplementing and Coordinat- 
ing Law in West Germany. He also helped to arrange for the 
care and resettlement of displaced persons. He was elected to 
the presidencies of the Baltimore Council of Social Agencies 
(1935-39), National Conference of Jewish Community Ser- 
vice (1937-38), and American Association of Social Work- 
ers (1939-40). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L.L. Kaplan and T. Schuchat, Justice, Not 


Charity (1967). 
[Kenneth D. Roseman] 


GREENSTEIN, JESSE PHILIP (1902-1959), U.S. biochem- 
ist. Born in New York, Greenstein worked at Harvard, Kaiser 
Wilhelm Institute in Berlin, and the University of California 
before joining the National Cancer Institute, where from 1946 
he was head of the biochemical laboratory. His most impor- 
tant fields of research were polypeptides and the biochemis- 
try of cancer. 


GREENSTONE, JULIUS HILLEL (1873-1955), U.S. educa- 
tor and author. Greenstone was born in Mariampol, Lithua- 
nia, and immigrated to the United States in 1894. He studied 
at the City College of New York and the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America, where he was ordained in 1900. In 
1905 he joined the faculty of Gratz College, where he taught 
Jewish education and religion. He was principal of the col- 
lege from 1933 to 1948. From 1902 on he maintained a modest 
Jewish bookshop in his home, toward which rabbis and ev- 
eryone else interested in Jewish education gravitated to obtain 
books as well as advice and guidance. Greenstone was among 
the first American Jews to produce books of popular Jewish 
scholarship in English. His The Religion of Israel (1902) was 
later rewritten and expanded into The Jewish Religion (1920). 
The Messiah Idea in Jewish History (1906) was the first work 
in English to examine historically the messianic idea in Jewish 
literature. His commentaries on the biblical books Numbers 
and Proverbs appeared in the series Holy Scriptures with Com- 
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mentary, published by the Jewish Publication Society (1939). 
He contributed articles to the Jewish Encyclopedia (1901). For 
some twenty years he contributed a popular though scholarly 
column to the Philadelphia weekly Jewish Exponent. Some of 
these essays were collected and republished in Jewish Feasts 


and Fasts (1 : 
(1945) [Shulamith Catane] 


GREENWALD (Grunwald), JEKUTHIEL JUDAH (Yeku- 
siel Yehudah; Leopold; 1889-1955), U.S. rabbi and scholar. 
Greenwald, born in Hungary, studied in yeshivot in that coun- 
try and in Frankfurt on the Main under Nehemiah *Nobel. In 
1924 he settled in the United States, where he was the rabbi 
of Orthodox congregations in New York and of Congrega- 
tion Beth Jacob in Columbus, Ohio, where he served for the 
last three decades of his life. Neither a great orator nor skilled 
pastor, Greenwald was a prolific writer and regarded as an au- 
thority on Jewish law and history. He wrote numerous mono- 
graphs and articles in Hungarian, Yiddish, and Hebrew, was 
especially interested in rabbinic authorities and Jewish com- 
munities of Hungary, on which he wrote Ha-Yehudim be-Un- 
garya (1913) and Toyznt Yor Idish Lebn in Ungarn (1945). His 
work Le-Toledot ha-Reformazyon ha-Datit be-Germanyah u- 
ve-Ungarya (1948) is a history of the Reform movement in 
Germany and Hungary (this work contains a bibliography of 
Greenwald’s work up to 1948 and an evaluation by C. Bloch, 
1-28, second pagination). He also wrote works on the history 
of the Sanhedrin and biographies of leading rabbis, such as 
Joseph Caro and Moses Sofer. In the latter category are Beit 
Yehonatan (1908) about Jonathan *Eybeschuetz, and Toledot 
Mishpahat Rosenthal (1920) about the Rosenthal family, which 
included several rabbis. Greenwald compiled an important 
manual of traditional laws and rites of mourning, Kol-Bo Ave- 
lut (3 vols., 1947-52). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Katzburg, in: Sinai, 37 (1955), 277-81; 40 
(1957), 313-43 Kressel, Leksikon, 1 (1965), 511-2; EZD, 1 (1958), 589-96. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.L. Raphael, Jews and Judaism in a Mid- 
western Jewish Community: Columbus, Ohio 1840-1953 (1979). M.D. 
Sherman, Orthodox Judaism in America: A Biographical Dictionary 
and Sourcebook (1996). 


[Eisig Silberschlag / Michael Berenbaum (24 ed.)] 


GREETINGS AND CONGRATULATIONS. Although 
Jews have adopted the languages of the countries in which they 
live, they have always tended to retain traditional forms of 
greetings and congratulations either in Hebrew or Yiddish 
and occasionally in Aramaic, and some of these forms of 
greetings are adaptations of biblical verses while others are 
taken from the liturgy. Many are merely the expression of an 
emotion in Hebrew or Yiddish without any literary source. In 
the list below the most common forms of greetings are given; 
the list does not include the many variations which some- 
times exist nor does it include simple translations such as 
boker tov (= good morning). (See Table: Greetings and Con- 
gratulations.) 
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Jewish Forms of Greetings and Congratulations 























Hebrew Literal meaning Occasions when said Origin and/or reference 
GREETINGS AND CONGRATULATIONS — GENERAL FORMS OF 
1. Shalom oivw Peace. As acommon greeting equivalent to “hello” or Gen. 29:6; 43:27; 
or “goodbye” Ex. 18:7 
Shalom lekha q?ai2w Peace to you. “Good day” Judg. 6:24 
| Sam. 16:4 
2. Shalom aleiknem oy pibw Peace to you. Same as above 
3. Aleikhem shalom oi»w o>°2y To you, peace. Response to greeting No. 2 
4. Barukh ha-ba 820 7172 Blessed be the one who Acommon greeting, equivalent to “welcome.” A 
comes. child brought to the circumcision ceremony and a 
bride and groom approaching the wedding canopy 
are also greeted thus. The response to the greeting 
is No. 5 or 6. 
5. Barukh ha-nimza Nyn10 7172 Blessed be the one Response to greeting No. 4 Ps. 118:26 
(already) present. 
6. Barukh ha-yoshev avis 7112 Blessed be the one who Response to greeting No. 4. Used by a guest to the 
is sitting. host sitting at the head of the table. 
7. Shalom berakhah m212 ow Peace, blessing and (all) General blessing used by Sephardi Jews. 
ve-tovah m2ivi good (to you). 
8. Hazak u-varukh 37021 77n_-Be stong and blessed. Same as above 
Also used in Sephardi synagogues to a person who 
returns to his seat after having performed liturgical 
functions. 
9. Yishar kohakha or 42 ww May your strength Congratulations for success and achievement. In 
Yasher ko’akh (increase) go straight. traditional synagogues also extended to a person 
who has been called up to the Torah reading. 
10. Hazak ve-emaz ypx1 710 Be strong and of good Congratulations for success and achievement. Also e.g., Deut 31:23 
courage. extended to a bar mitzvah boy after he has finished 
reading the haftarah. 
11. Biz hundert un (Yiddish) (May you live) until the — A wish for long life. 
tsvantsik age of 120. 
12. Tsu gezunt (Yiddish) Good health. To a person who has sneezed; also to someone 
convalescing. 
13. a. Li-veri’ut mix-q2? Good health. Same as above 
b. Asuta xmi0N (Aramaic) Good health. Same as above 
14. Refu’ah shelemah myw axa] (May you have) a Wish to a sick person. 
complete recovery. 
SABBATH AND HOLIDAY GREETINGS 
15. a. Shabbat shalom oi» naw Good Sabbath. The Sabbath greeting 
Gut shabes (Yiddish) 
b. Shabbat hi mi- pyipn Na naw Itis Sabbath and When visiting the sick on the Sabbath Shab. 12a 
lizok u-refu’ah mai? ANID forbidden to make 
kerovah lavo xia) supplications but may 
you soon get well. 
16. a. Shavu’a tov 2iv yiaw A good week. Saturday night at the end of the Sabbath 
A gute vokh (Yiddish) 
17. Gut khoydesh (Yiddish) A good new month. On new moons 
18. Gut Yontev (Yiddish) A good holiday (to you). © On holidays and festivals 
corrupted from 
the Hebrew Yom 
Tov 
19. a. Mo’adim le- mmaw> otyin Joyous holidays. On festivals. The response to which is No. 20. 
simhah 
b. Hag same’ah nw an Joyous holiday. 
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Jewish Forms of Greetings and Congratulations (continued) 






































Hebrew Literal meaning Occasions when said Origin and/or reference 
20. Haggim u- o’y31 0°30 Holidays and festivals for Response to No. 19a and 19b This wording is from 
zemannim lesason yiviy> joy and gladness. the prayer for the 
three festivals. 
21. Ve-hayita akh na x p91 You shall have nothing On Sukkot, when visiting a person in his sukkah Deut. 16:15 
same’ah but joy. 
NEW YEAR AND DAY OF ATONEMENT 
22. a. Shanah tovah nziv n3w A good year (to you), or During the Days of Penitence 
its more ample version: 
b. Le-shanah tovah 7210 739 May you be inscribed The wording is from 
tikkatevu (ve- yan2n (and sealed) for a good the prayers 
tehatemu) qvannny) year (i.e. in the Book of *Amidah and 
Life), or its shorter form: *Avinu Malkenu 
c. Ketivah tovah m2iv n2n> A good inscription (in the 
Book of Life). 
23. Gam le-mar aleys 0, To you too. Greetings in Nos. 22a, b, and c, as well as 24a 
and b 
On the Day of Atonement, the day of “Sealing the | Wording from the 
book.” prayer book. 
24. a. Hatimah tovah m2iv 7°nn A sealing for good (to 
you), or its more ample 
version: 
b. Gemar hatimah m2°nm 1792 A propitious final sealing As above. This form can be used until Hoshana 
tovah m2iv (to you) (inthe Book of += Rabba. 
Life). 
ON JOYOUS OCCASIONS AND FAMILY EVENTS 
25. a. Mazzal tov iv 9379 Good luck (i.e., may you For joyous occasions, especially childbirth, Ashkenazi custom. 
enjoy a favorable zodiac _ betrothal, wedding, bar-mitzvah, etc.... 
constellation). 
b. Be-siman tov iv ya°oa Same as above Same as above Sephardi custom. 
26. Barukh tihyeh man 7172 Be you blessed (too), Response to Mazzal tov wish 
(i.e., the same to you). 
27. Le-hayyim on? To life. On taking a drink, usually alcoholic. Shab. 67b. 
or 
28. Le-hayyim tovim m2iv on Good life and peace More ample form of No. 27. 
u-le-shalom niu (to you). 
DURING MOURNING 
29. Ha-Makom yenahem on? oipn May the Lord comfort To a mourner during the week of mourning. See: *Mourning 
etkhem be-tokh Jin2 02nx you among all mourners 
avelei Ziyyon vi- yes 22 for Zion and Jerusalem. 
Yrushalayim mown) 
ON YAHRZEIT 
30. Ad bi’at ha-go’el Sxiag mx°2 Jy (May you live) until the © On the yearly anniversary of the death of a relative. Among German Jews. 
coming of the Messiah. 
IN WRITTEN FORM ONLY 
31. Ad me’ah shanah mw ax ty Until a hundred years. In the heading of a private letter, after the 
(wry) addressee’s name 
32. Zekhuto yagen aww2y 1? ini; May his merit protect us. After name of distinguished deceased; usually 
aleinu (yh) hasidic. 
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Jewish Forms of Greetings and Congratulations (continued) 





Hebrew Literal meaning 


Occasions when said Origin and/or reference 





33. Zikhrono li-verakhah 7972% 331793 May his memory be for 
or (91) a blessing. 


Zekher zaddik li- PTs 123 May the memory of the 
verakhah 7272? pious be for a blessing. 
(281) 
34. Alav ha-shalom oivwa vey Peace be on him. 
(n“Y) 
35. Natreih Rahamana aqui May God guard and 


u-varkhei m2721 xyom1 bless him (you). 
(an (Aramaic) 

JN? erew May he (you) live for 
OX O°2iv O79" many good days, Amen. 


(Xow) 


36. She-yihyeh le-orekh 
yamim tovim amen 





After name of deceased; also in speech. 


As above. 


Written form of address. 


As above. 








°GREGOIRE, HENRI BAPTISTE (Abbé Grégoire; 1750- 
1831), Catholic clergyman, one of the activists of the *French 
Revolution. Grégoire led the campaign for the civic emancipa- 
tion of the Jews before and during the Revolution. In the secu- 
lar field, he held enlightened-revolutionary opinions, while in 
the religious field his outlook was neo-Jansenist. It was one of 
the principal expectations of the Jansenists that the Revolution 
would bring about the reform of the universe at the millen- 
nium and with it the return of Jews to the Christian religion 
and the Land of Israel. Grégoire adhered to these expectations, 
and the Jewish problem thus at first became the focal point 
upon which his secular activities and religious hopes con- 
verged. In 1785, Grégoire took part in a competition held by 
the Société Royale des Arts et Sciences of Metz on the ques- 
tion: “Are there possibilities of making the Jews more useful 
and happier in France?” His work, which shared the first prize, 
was published in 1789 under the title Essai sur la régénération 
physique, morale, et politique des Juifs (Essay on the Physical, 
Moral and Political Reformation of the Jews, London, c. 1791). 
In it Grégoire suggests that the Jews should be westernized and 
integrated within French society. He repeats the claim, which 
had already been voiced before him, that the main social and 
moral shortcomings of the Jews were due to the servitude to 
which they had been subjected. Amelioration of their status 
would also achieve reform of their character. Grégoire was, 
however, more extreme than C.W. *Dohm or *Mirabeau in 
pressing for the abolition of the fundamental causes of Jew- 
ish social and political separatism: communal autonomy, the 
Jewish quarters, Yiddish, and the “superstitious beliefs” to 
which the Jews adhered because they were misled by their 
rabbis. Grégoire however dismissed the traditional Christian 
claim that the Jews must suffer because of their sins as dei- 
cides. On this subject he said: “The oracles which announced 
the destruction of Jerusalem point out the distant moment 
at which the consequences of it are to end. The Deity directs 
every event in a manner agreeable to His supreme views; and 
perhaps He reserves for us the glory of realizing His designs 
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in preparing by our humanity the revolution by which these 
people are to be reformed.” 

The opinions expressed in his work were the basis for his 
political and publicistic activities concerning the Jews from 
1789 to 1806. Grégoire played an active and energetic role in 
raising the question of the Jews in the French National As- 
sembly until emancipation was granted to them in September 
1791. Among his other activities, he presented the delegation 
of Alsace-Lorraine Jews to the National Assembly on Octo- 
ber 14, 1789, in connection with which he published a Motion 
en faveur des Juifs, which was a summary of his Essai drafted 
in amore revolutionary spirit. In 1802, while on a tour of Eu- 
rope, he preached, advocating the emancipation of the Jews. 
In 1806, he published a pamphlet in answer to *Bonald’s ob- 
jections to the civic emancipation of French Jews. After *Na- 
poleon Bonaparte’s rise to power, Grégoire gradually withdrew 
from political activity and became increasingly engrossed in 
his religious and eschatological hopes, which centered on the 
expectation of the fall of Rome and the renewed establishment 
of a Jewish Jerusalem as the capital of a reconstituted Christian 
world. He organized a Franco-Italian circle which propagated 
these expectations. One of the members of this circle was A. 
Manzoni, a father of the Italian national movement. Later pu- 
blications of his include Observations nouvelles sur les Juifs, et 
spécialement sur ceux d‘Allemagne (2 vols., 1806), and Histoire 
des sectes religieuses (2 vols., 1810). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Carnot (ed.), Mémoires de H. Grégoire 
(1838); P. Grunebaum-Ballin, LAbbé Grégoire et les Juifs (1931); idem, 
in: REJ, 121 (1962), 383-96; F. Ruffini, La vita religiosa di Alessandro 
Manzoni, 2 (1931); M. Ginsburger, in: Festschrift zu S. Dubnows 7oten 
Geburtstag (1930), 201-6; A. Hertzberg, French Enlightenment and 


the Jews (1968), index. 
[Baruch Mevorah] 


°GREGORY, name of 16 popes. 

GREGORY I (the Great), pope 590-604; the most im- 
portant of the earlier popes from the point of view of Jewish 
history. It was he who formulated the Jewish policy of the pa- 
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pacy, faithfully followed in subsequent generations in both its 
favorable and its unfavorable aspects. Complaining bitterly 
in his sermons of the obduracy of the Jews and their stony 
hearts, he took care that the canonical restrictions against 
them should be obeyed in all their rigor. Twenty-eight of his 
800 extant letters deal with Jewish matters. He strongly ob- 
jected to the observance of any ceremonies that savored of Ju- 
daism or tended to obscure the boundaries between Church 
and Synagogue. Although approving of the initial stages of 
the reactions against the Jews in Spain under the Visigoths, 
nevertheless he insisted that the Jews should be treated with 
humanity and endeavored to have their legal rights confirmed 
and respected. The Jews of Italy and other countries frequently 
appealed to Gregory for protection. He was indignant when 
synagogues were destroyed and ordered them to be rebuilt. 
While condemning forced baptisms, he did not object to the 
offering of material benefits to prospective converts; although 
such actual converts might be insincere, their children would 
be brought up as faithful Christians. One of his epistles, begin- 
ning with the words Sicut Judaeis, emphasized that the Jews 
must be protected in the enjoyment of those rights guaranteed 
to them by law, and this phrase was prefixed (from the 12 
century onward) to the traditional protective *bull generally 
issued by every pope on his accession. 

[Cecil Roth] 


GREGORY IX, pope 1227-41. Shortly after his election, 
Gregory granted the crusaders against the *Albigenses a mora- 
torium on their debts to Jews and canceled the interest due. In 
1229, he laid down that a Jewish child who had been baptized 
by his converted father was to be entrusted to the father and 
not to the mother, if she remained Jewish. During the same 
year, he also ordered that strong measures be taken against 
Jews who refused to pay the church tithes (which were due 
on houses acquired from Christians). Although the collection 
of decretals drawn up by *Raymond of Pefafort (as a con- 
tinuation of the decree of Gratian) in 1230 and promulgated 
by Gregory in 1234 includes Gregory the Great’s letter on the 
protection of synagogues, it also contains two texts from the 
Third Lateran Council which are unfavorable to the Jews (see 
*Church Councils). Intervening against the Jews of Hungary, 
Castile, and Portugal in 1231, he insisted on the observation of 
the canons relating to the Jewish *badge and the prohibition 
on the appointment of Jews to public office. In 1233, in Ger- 
many, he also condemned the employment of Christian ser- 
vants by the Jews. However, during the same year, he issued 
the protective bull Etsi Judaeorum and in 1235 reminded all 
Christians of the terms of the bull Sicut Judaeis. Similarly, on 
Sept. 5, 1236, he issued orders to several archbishops and bish- 
ops of southwestern and western France to compel the cru- 
saders to make good the losses the Jews had suffered at their 
hands. On several occasions from 1237 on Gregory replied to 
the anxieties expressed by King Louis 1x of France over the use 
which should be made of the money paid by the Jews, inevita- 
bly derived from usury; the pope advised the king to employ 
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this money for the relief of Constantinople or the Holy Land. 
Nicholas *Donin turned to Gregory with his denunciation of 
the Talmud; however, although he issued the order impound- 
ing the Talmud for an examination of its contents, its actual 
condemnation was pronounced by Pope *Innocent rv. 

GREGORY X, pope 1271-76; one of the popes most kindly 
disposed toward the Jews. Renewing the bull of protection Si- 
cut Judaeis in 1272, he added an important clause: an accusa- 
tion against Jews based solely on the testimony of Christians 
was invalid; Jewish witnesses must also appear. Gregory vig- 
orously combated the *blood libel, declaring that it was no 
more than an invention propagated in order to extort money 
from the Jews. He ordered that tribunals were not even to take 
such accusations into consideration: Jews who had been im- 
prisoned on this charge were to be set free immediately, and 
in future a Jew was only to be arrested if actually caught in the 
act. At the Council of Lyons, in the summer of 1274, Gregory 
met Nathan b. Joseph *Official, with whom he had a lengthy 
discussion. In a memorandum drawn up for this council by 
Humbert of Romans in support of Gregory’s policy, a long 
passage comes to the defense of the Jews against future attacks 
by crusaders. It should be noted, however, that Gregory also 
renewed the bull of Clement 1v, Turbato Corde, which deliv- 
ered the Jews (relapsed converts and their accomplices) into 
the hands of the Inquisition. 

GREGORY XIII, pope 1572-85. It may be common knowl- 
edge that this pope reformed the calendar, but it is less well- 
known that Jews most probably contributed to this. Grego- 
ry’s policy toward the Jews cannot be distinctly characterized, 
since it swayed between relative favor and severity. Soon after 
his election, he protected the Jews in the ghetto of Rome who 
were in danger of being attacked by the soldiers. Further, an 
order issued by his notary threatened with hanging any non- 
Jew found in the ghetto or its vicinity without a valid reason. 
Gregory authorized once more moneylending with a maxi- 
mum interest rate of 24%. A warrant of June 10, 1577, con- 
firmed the statutes of the Jewish community and permitted 
the collection of taxes. In 1581, he guaranteed the safe-con- 
duct of Jews coming into Italy or passing through the coun- 
try. Although Marranos were also able to benefit from this 
concession, Gregory nevertheless allowed the Marrano Jo- 
seph Saralbo, who had returned to Judaism in Ferrara, to be 
condemned to the stake in 1583. Gregory was also responsi- 
ble for organizing regular compulsory missionary sermons, 
often with the collaboration of apostate preachers (see *Ser- 
mons to Jews). The Jewish community was compelled to de- 
fray the costs of this institution, as well as the expenses of the 
House of *Catechumens. In order that converts should not 
be defrauded of their share in the family fortune, Gregory 
ordered that an inventory of a family’s belongings be drawn 
up immediately after the baptism of one of its members. The 
bull Antiqua Judaeorum improbitas, of June 1, 1581, authorized 
the Inquisition directly to handle cases involving Jews, espe- 
cially those concerning blasphemies against Jesus or Mary, 
incitement to heresy or assistance to heretics, possession of 
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forbidden books, or the employment of Christian wet nurses. 
During the same year, however, following the intervention by 
Avtalion *Modena, Gregory suspended the order which he had 
just issued confiscating the books of several Jewish communi- 
ties of Italy. In 1581, he also exempted the Jews from wearing 
the badge on certain occasions (journeys, visits to fairs). The 
new prohibitions against Jewish physicians treating Christian 
patients contributed to the decline of medical science among 
Italian Jews. However, shortly before his death, Gregory in- 
tervened with the Knights of Malta to obtain the release of 
Jewish prisoners in their hands, even though the ransom he 
offered was lower than the sum demanded. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: GREGORY I: S. Katz, in: JQR, 34 (1933/34), 
113-36; B. Blumenkranz, Juifs et chrétiens dans le monde occidental 
430-1096 (1960), passim. GREGORY Ix: S. Grayzel, Church and the 
Jews in the x111" Century (19667), passim; Vogelstein-Rieger, 211, 
232-37; L. Auvray (ed.), Les registres de Gregory 1X, 4 vols. (1890-1955); 
E. Friedberg (ed.), Décrétales (1881); A. Clerval, in: Dictionnaire de 
Théologie Catholique, 6 (1924), 1805-6. GREGORY X: S. Grayzel, 
Church and the Jews in the x11" Century (19667), index; Vogelstein- 
Rieger, 244f.; L. Gatto, 11 pontificato di Gregorio x (1959), passim; P.A. 
Throop, Criticism of the Crusade (1940), 166 ff. GREGORY XIII: Vo- 
gelstein-Rieger, 169-76; Roth, Italy, 315-7 and passim; Milano, Italia, 
255-7 and passim; L. v. Pastor, Storia dei Papi, 9 (1955), passim. 


GREGORY, SIR THEODORE (1890-1971), British econo- 
mist. Gregory, who was born in London, taught at the Lon- 
don School of Economics from 1913 to 1919. He was professor 
of economics at the University of London from 1917 to 1937 
and from 1929 to 1930 was dean of the faculty. In addition to 
his teaching activities, Gregory served from 1929 to 1931 on 
the Macmillan Committee on Industry and Finance which 
laid the basis for the renewal of Britain’s financial system. At 
various times he also acted as an adviser to the governments 
of Australia, New Zealand, Greece, and the Irish Free State, 
and was the first economics adviser to the government of In- 
dia. His main fields were general and monetary economics, 
and his numerous publications include Gold, Unemployment, 
and Capitalism (1933), The Gold Standard and Its Future (1932, 
1935”), India on the Eve of the Third Five-Year Plan (1961), and 
Ernest Oppenheimer and the Economic Development of South- 
ern Africa (1962). He was knighted in 1942. 


[Joachim O. Ronall] 


°GREGORY OF TOURS (Georgius Florentius; 538-594), 
bishop of Tours from 573. Most of the information on the 
Jews in Merovingian France during the second half of the 
sixth century comes from Gregory. He was present at - and 
later participated — in the disputation held between King Chil- 
peric and the Jew *Priscus in 581, which he describes in his 
Historia Francorum. This same work contains a report on the 
forced conversion of Jews in *Clermont-Ferrand in 576 and 
Chilperic’s forcible attempt to impose conversion throughout 
his whole kingdom in 582. Gregory is also the source testifying 
to the ancient presence of Jews in Tours, Marseilles, Orléans, 
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Bourges, and other places. His works contain invaluable in- 
formation on the economic and social conditions of the Jews. 
The manner in which he often introduces Jews into his tales 
of miracles is curious: their function is in a sense a guarantee 
to the authenticity of his narrative. It was Gregory who intro- 
duced into the West two legends of Oriental origin, concern- 
ing “the Jewish child of the blazing furnace” (who had taken 
communion and been punished by his father, but saved by the 
virgin Mary) and the desecrated icon (a painting represent- 
ing Jesus, lacerated by the Jews, which had supposedly begun 
to bleed); these two legends are of grave significance because 
one was the distant source of the *blood libel and the other 
of the *Host desecration accusation. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Blumenkranz, Auteurs chrétiens latins 
(1963), 67-73; idem, Juifs et chrétiens... (1960), index; F. Cayre, Pa- 


trologie (1945), 264-67. 
[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


GRENOBLE, capital of the Isére department, France, for- 
merly capital of Dauphiné. A lamentation on the martyrdom 
of ten Jews from Grenoble was incorporated in the Bourgui- 
gnon mahzor in the second half of the 13" century. After the 
Jews were expelled from France in 1306, Dauphin Humbert 1 
allowed a number of them to settle in Grenoble, offering 
them relatively favorable privileges. However, at the time of 
the *Black Death in 1348, 74 Jews were arrested and, after a 
trial lasting three months, were burned at the stake. After the 
general expulsion of Jews from France in 1394, there were no 
Jews living in Grenoble until after the Revolution. In 1717, a 
group from Comtat Venaissin attempted to settle there, but 
the city parlement drove them out. A new community was 
formed after the Revolution. The arrival of Jews from Alsace 
in 1874 significantly increased the size and importance of the 
Grenoble community. 


Holocaust and Postwar Periods 

During World War 11, Grenoble was first occupied by the Ital- 
ians, and then later by the Germans. It was an important center 
for various forms of Jewish resistance, including armed strug- 
gle, the rescue of children, and the hiding and “camouflage” of 
adults. The *Gestapo became especially active in the area from 
1943 on, arresting, torturing, and deporting hundreds of Jews 
and members of the Resistance. Marc Haguenau (for whom 
a Jewish group of the French underground was named) was 
tortured and killed in Grenoble. Léonce Bernheim, a noted 
Zionist leader, and his wife were arrested in the vicinity of 
Grenoble. In 1943 at a secret meeting in the city, Isaac *Sch- 
neersohn helped lay the groundwork for the creation of the 
*Centre de Documentation Juive Contemporaine to collect 
material on the Nazi genocide. After the war, many refugees 
stayed in Grenoble, and by 1960 the Jewish population num- 
bered over 1,000. Beginning in 1962, the Jewish population 
increased rapidly, thanks to the influx of immigrants from 
North Africa. By the late 1960s, it numbered 5,000; by 1971, 
it had reached about 8,000, but by the turn of the century it 
had dropped to somewhat less than 7,000. The community has 
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both an Ashkenazi and a Sephardi synagogue, and maintains 
a range of institutions, including kosher butchers, a talmud 
torah, various youth groups, and a community center. A Jew- 
ish radio station, Kol Hachalom (Voice of Peace), has been in 
operation in Grenoble since 1983. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud (1897), 143; H. Schirmann, 
in: Zion, 19 (1954), 66; Z. Szajkowski, Franco-Judaica (1962), no. 310; 
idem, Analytical Franco-Jewish Gazetteer (1966), 205-9; A. Prud- 
homme, Histoire de Grenoble (1888), 138ff., 198. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
PHY: Guide juif de France (1971), 150. 
[Georges Levitte / David Weinberg (24 ed.)] 


GRESH, ALAIN (1948-_), French Egyptian-born historian, 
journalist, and political activist. Gresh was born in Cairo to a 
Coptic-Catholic father and a Jewish mother. Though an Egyp- 
tian citizen, he was raised and educated in French and studied 
at the French High School in Cairo. He remembers the war 
of 1956, after the nationalization of the Suez Canal by Nasser, 
when as a young boy he could not understand why French 
planes were bombing Egypt. After his high school was in turn 
nationalized, Gresh became aware of the growing anti-Jew- 
ish feeling in Egypt. Himself a declared atheist, he moved to 
France towards the end of the Algerian war of Independence, 
in 1962, and met in Paris Henri Curiel, who led a network of 
“porteurs the valise” - the French militants who provided help 
and weapons to supporters of Algerian independence. A left- 
wing, anti-colonialist militant, he grew closer to the left-wing 
Catholic activists of the ccrp and Témoignage Chrétien and 
to the Monde Diplomatique newspaper, a forerunner of the 
movement against globalization, and he eventually became 
one of the paper's chief editors together with fellow left-wing 
Jews Dominique Vidal and Serge Halimi. Still committed to 
atheism, he nevertheless advocated a dialogue between left- 
wing and grassroots religious movements, whether Christian 
(ccFD), Islamic, or Jewish. His sympathetic view of Islam is 
expressed in L'Islam, la République et le monde (2004), Gresh’s 
contribution to the heated and passionate debate about Islam 
and French laicism. A relatively moderate anti-Zionist, ac- 
cepting Israel as a given fact and advocating a two-state solu- 
tion, Gresh got from his Egyptian childhood an understand- 
ing of the Arab cause, which he assimilated into his sincere 
adherence to French Republican values; his position on the 
Israeli-Palestinian conflict is summarized in a 2001 book, Is- 
raél — Palestine, Vérités sur un conflit. 


[Dror Franck Sullaper (274 ed.)] 


°GRESSMANN, HUGO (1877-1927), German Protestant 
theologian, student of the Bible and the ancient Orient. His 
teachers included J. *Wellhausen, A. Eichhorn, and M. *Lid- 
zbarski. Gressmann received his doctorate at Goettingen in 
1900. In 1902-07 he taught in Kiel; from 1907 until his death 
he was professor of Bible at the University of Berlin. His main 
scholarly work was on the history of Israel’s religion. A dis- 
ciple of Gunkel, his approach was based on the analysis of lit- 
erary genres and motifs. He acquired an interest in Palestin- 
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ian archaeology after working with G. Dalman in Jerusalem 
and Petra. This led him to attempt to discover the influence of 
the Palestinian geographic milieu on the world view of Israel 
and on the way of life of the early inhabitants of Palestine. 
The same interest in realia led to the production of a monu- 
mental volume of translated ancient Near Eastern texts and 
an accompanying volume of illustrations relevant to biblical 
studies. Gressmann also created a scholarly institute in Ber- 
lin for research on post-biblical Judaism. His principal works 
are: Der Ursprung der israelitisch-jtidischen Eschatologie (1905), 
Die aelteste Geschichtsschreibung und Prophetie Israels (1910, 
19217), Mose und seine Zeit (1913), Das Weihnachtsevangelium 
(1914), and Der Messias (1929). He edited the Altorientalische 
Texte zum Alten Testament (19267) and the Altorientalische 
Bilder zum Alten Testament (19277); Gressman also edited the 
third edition of Bousset’s Die Religion des Judentums im spa- 
ethellenistischen Zeitalter (1926°). 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Thiel, in: DBI, 1:467-68. 


[Moshe Zevi (Moses Hirsch) Segal / S. David Sperling (27 ed.)] 


GREY, JOEL (Joel Katz, 1932- ), U.S. musical-comedy ac- 
tor. Born in Cleveland, Ohio, Grey went into vaudeville with 
his father, the bandleader Mickey Katz, and was helped by 
Eddie Cantor to secure nightclub engagements. He made his 
New York debut in The Littlest Revue (1956). He won critical 
acclaim for his Broadway performance in Stop the World - I 
Want to Get Off (1962) and gained further success in the role 
of Master of Ceremonies in Cabaret (1966), for which he 
won a Tony Award, and as George M. Cohan in George M 
(1968). Grey's other Broadway appearances include Borscht 
Capades (1951); Come Blow Your Horn (1961-62); Goodtime 
Charlie (1975); The Grand Tour (1979); and Chicago (1996). 
In 2003 he began his run as the Wizard of Oz in the musi- 
cal Wicked. 

Grey appeared in films as well, starting with About Face 
in 1952. His other films include Come September (1961); Cab- 
aret (1972), for which he won an Academy Award for Best 
Supporting Actor; Man on a Swing (1974); Buffalo Bill and 
the Indians (1976); The Seven Percent Solution (1976); Remo 
Williams (1985); Kafka (1991); The Music of Chance (1993); 
The Dangerous (1994); Venus Rising (1995); The Empty Mirror 
(1996); Reaching Normal (1999); Dancer in the Dark (2000); 
and The Fantasticks (2000). 

Grey is one of a handful of performers to win both a Tony 
and an Oscar for having portrayed the same role on stage and 
screen (in Cabaret). Others among that handful include Yul 
Brynner for The King and I; Rex Harrison for My Fair Lady; 
and Patty Duke for The Miracle Worker. He is the father of 
actress Jennifer Grey. 

Grey published Pictures I Had to Take (2003), a book of 
photographs that he had taken over a span of 25 years dur- 
ing his travels to Southeast Asia, Europe, South and Central 
America, and throughout the United States. 


[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 
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GRILICHES, AVENIR (1822-1905), Russian engraver. Grili- 
ches was born in Vilna. He was self-taught and attracted at- 
tention by engraving a striking resemblance of the czar. In 
1871 he became one of the few Jews permitted to stay in St. 
Petersburg, where he was employed by the Imperial Mint. In 
1889 and 1898 Griliches was listed officially as mint engraver 
at St. Petersburg. He is credited with engraving the state seals 
of Alexander 111 and Nicholas 11, as well as the five ruble, one 
ruble, half ruble, and twenty kopeck coins. He produced some 
of the most distinguished Russian commemorative medals of 
the 1880s and 1890s. His son ABRAHAM (1852-c. 1916), also 
born in Vilna, graduated from the rabbinical school and paint- 
ers studio there, and then from the St. Petersburg Academy 
of Fine Arts in 1876. He was employed as an engraver at the 
Imperial Mint. Raised to the position of senior engraver, he 
is credited with striking some dies of the coinage of Nicho- 
las 11, as well as the 1912 Alexander 111 commemorative medal. 
Abraham Griliches was even more noted for his medals, for 
which he received awards at the Paris Exposition in 1889 and 
1900. He was also an excellent gem engraver. Many of his 
works are kept in the State Hermitage Museum and other 


museums in Russia. 
[Daniel M. Friedenberg] 


GRINBERG, ALEKSANDER ABRAMOVICH (1898- 
1966), Russian chemist. Grinberg graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Leningrad and was appointed professor of chemistry 
at the Lensovet Leningrad Technological Institute (1936). He 
was an authority on the chemistry of complex compounds 
and especially platinum chemistry. He was awarded a Stalin 
Prize (1946) and was an academician of the U.S.S.R. Academy 
of Sciences (1958). 


GRINKER, ROY RICHARD SR. (1900-1993), U.S. neu- 
ropsychiatrist and psychoanalyst. Born in Chicago, Grinker 
taught at the University of Chicago from 1927. During World 
War 11 he rose to the rank of colonel in the U.S. Army Medi- 
cal Corps. From 1946 Grinker was director of the institute for 
psychosomatic and psychiatric research and training at the 
Michael Reese Hospital in Chicago, and supervisory analyst 
at the Chicago Institute for Psychoanalysis. From 1951 he was 
clinical professor of psychiatry at the University of Illinois 
and in 1969 became professor of psychiatry at the University 
of Chicago medical school. 

Grinker was chief editor of the Archives of General Psy- 
chiatry from 1956. He also wrote many books and articles in 
his professional field. After publishing the textbook Neurology 
(1934, 1966°), Grinker collaborated with J.P. Spiegel in writing 
Men under Stress (1945), an account of the treatment of war 
neuroses based on military personnel’s experiences in North 
Africa. The two men developed the treatment of the emotion- 
ally traumatized soldier with a drug to promote a “catharsis” 
of his battle experiences. Grinker outlined the results of his 
research and therapeutic treatment of psychosomatic distur- 
bances in two books: Psychosomatic Research (1953) and (with 
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EP. Robbins) Psychosomatic Case Book (1954). He also devoted 
much attention to the theory of an integrated approach to nor- 
mal and disturbed human behavior. He tried to elicit the re- 
lations between the intrapersonal physical and psychological 
systems and those with which the person interacts in his en- 
vironment. Grinker’s views were elaborated in two published 
symposia: Toward a Unified Theory of Human Behavior (1956), 
which he edited, and Integrating the Approaches to Mental Dis- 
ease (ed. by H.D. Kruse, 1957). 

He was awarded the Distinguished Service Award by the 
American Psychiatric Association in 1972 and by the Univer- 
sity of Chicago’s Medical and Biological Sciences Alumni As- 
sociation in 1974. 

Other books by Grinker include The Borderline Syn- 
drome: A Behavioral Study of Ego Functions (with B. Werble 
and R. Drye, 1968), Psychosomatic Concepts (1973), Psychia- 
try in Broad Perspective (1975), and Fifty Years in Psychiatry: 
A Living History (1979). 

[Louis Miller / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


GRINSPUN, BERNARDO (1926-_ ), Argentinian economist 
and statesman, specializing in international economic and for- 
eign debt. He belongs to the outstanding Argentinian circle 
of economists of our time (Aldo Ferrer, Guido Di Tella, etc.) 
and was linked with the group that controlled economic affairs 
during the former Radical party’s government of President II- 
lia (1963-66) on whose staff Grinspun held the post of secre- 
tary of commerce. He is also connected with the enterprise 
group which led the Federation Economica de Buenos Aires 
and especially the medium-size entrepreneurs. When demo- 
cratic rule was restored to Argentina in 1983, Grinspun was 
appointed minister of finance in the cabinet of President Raul 
Alfonsin, in which capacity he sought to extract the country 
from the serious economic plight in which it had been left by 
the military junta. 


[José Luis Nachenson and Noemi Hervits de Najenson] 


GRISHABER, ISAAC (d. 1815), Hungarian rabbi. Born in 
Cracow, Grishaber went in 1782 to Hungary and was appointed 
rabbi of Paks. For an unknown reason he left this community 
and went to serve the community of Baja, but toward the end 
of his life he returned to Paks. He was in halakhic correspon- 
dence with Ezekiel *Landau, author of the Noda bi-Yehudah, 
and studied under him for a while in Prague, as well as with 
Moses *Sofer. Grishaber was resolute in his views and fought 
for them stubbornly and courageously. He was involved in a vi- 
olent controversy in 1798-99 because of his dispute with Rabbi 
Aaron *Chorin over whether sturgeon is kasher. He published 
a pamphlet on the subject, Makel Noam (Vienna 1799), giv- 
ing his reasons for forbidding this fish, with supporting letters 
from contemporary rabbis in Hungary and elsewhere. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: P.Z. Schwartz, Shem ha-Gedolim me-Erez 
Hagar, 1 (1913), 506 no. 227; A. Stern, Melizei Esh al Hodshei Kislev- 
Adar (19627), 206 no. 67; D. Sofer, Mazkeret Paks, 1 (1962), 3-91. 
[Samuel Weingarten-Hakohen] 
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GROBART, FABIO (Avraham Simchovich; 1905-1994), 
Cuban Communist leader. Grobart was born in Trzciany (Po- 
land) as Avraham Moishe Grobard to an Orthodox family. His 
father cleaned hogs’ skins and his mother was a servant. He 
was sent to school to Goniondz, where his uncle trained him 
to become a tailor. Attracted by Marxist ideals, he became an 
active member of the Communist Youth League in Bialystok. 
In 1922 he had to flee from the police and changed his name 
to Avraham Simchovich. 

He reached Cuba in 1924, where he joined the small Sec- 
cién Hebrea de la Agrupacion Comunista de la Habana (Jew- 
ish Section of the Communist Organization of Havana), which 
had been founded shortly before. On August 16, 1925, he was 
one of the ten founders of the Cuban Communist Party, and 
was active in diffusing its doctrines among Jewish workers. 
After his arrest and deportation (1930) he reached Moscow, 
where he was probably trained to return to Cuba under a co- 
vert identity (as Otto Modley). He became a central figure in 
the Cuban Communist Party, although he acted mostly behind 
the scenes. From 1952 to 1960 he represented the Cuban work- 
ers in the World Labor Organization in Vienna and Prague. 

In 1960, shortly after the outbreak of the Castro Revolu- 
tion, he returned to Cuba, and in 1965 he was appointed di- 
rector of the journal Cuba Socialista. He was considered the 
ideologist of the Cuban Communist Party. He founded the In- 
stitute of History of the Cuban Communist Party (1973) and 
was a deputy of the Cuban Parliament. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Corrales, The Chosen Island: Jews in 


Cuba (2005). 
[Margalit Bejarano (24 ed.)] 


GROCK (Charles Adrien Wettach; 1880-1959), Swiss clown. 
Born at Moulin de Loveresse, the son of a Jewish father and 
non-Jewish mother, Grock was first attached to a traveling cir- 
cus. He performed on the stage in England from 1911 to 1924, 
and afterward throughout Europe. He specialized as a musi- 
cal clown, playing a tiny violin at a grand piano and getting 
into trouble with both. He built his act into the world’s most 
famous comic display. His German autobiography appeared 
in English in 1957 as Grock, King of Clowns. 


GRODNO (Horodno), city in Belarus, formerly Poland- 
Lithuania. One of the oldest Jewish communities in the for- 
mer grand duchy of *Lithuania (see *Poland-Lithuania), the 
Grodno community received a charter from Grand Duke Wi- 
told in 1389. This indicates the existence of a synagogue and 
cemetery and shows that Jews owned real property in the city 
and its environs and engaged in commerce, crafts, and agri- 
culture. They were banished by the general decree of expul- 
sion of the Jews from Lithuania in 1495 and their property was 
sequestered, but they were permitted to return and to claim 
their possessions in 1503. During the 16 century the towns- 
men of Grodno were consistently hostile to the Jews, the arti- 
sans in particular. Grodno, however, became noted as a center 
of Jewish learning. By the end of the century a number of bat- 
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tei midrash and yeshivot had been established and Horodno 
was written by the Jews as though it were Har-Adonai (“the 
holy mount” in Hebrew). The community was spared during 
the *Chmielnicki massacres in 1648-49 and gave asylum to 
fugitives from the south, but later suffered from the Russian 
invasions of 1655-57 and subsequent invasions by the Swedes. 
The fanaticism of the Jesuits was from 1616 an additional spur 
to frequent calumnies against the Jews, and the kidnapping of 
Jewish children for forced conversion. The community became 
heavily involved in debt to pay for the defense and ransom of 
those victims. A *blood libel in 1790 resulted in the death of R. 
Eleazar b. Solomon of Virbalis (Verzhbolow). Another ritual 
murder accusation was made in 1816. One of the three prin- 
cipal communities in Lithuania, Grodno was represented on 
the Council of Lithuania (see *Councils of the Lands). It thus 
assumed responsibility for the care of Jewish affairs in general, 
while undertaking Jewish defense in libel cases in particular, 
since it was the seat of the Lithuanian court of appeal. The 
first Hebrew book to be published in Lithuania was printed 
in Grodno in 1788 in the Royal press. A second Hebrew press, 
established in Grodno in 1793, formed the kernel of the cel- 
ebrated publishing and printing house owned by the *Romm 
family, whose early publications were in “Vilna and Grodno” 
(subsequently in Vilna). 


Population Figures 

In 1549 the Jewish population formed 17% of the total; in 1560 
it numbered 1,000 according to one estimate, in 1764, 2,418 
and in 1793, some 4,000. When Grodno passed to Russia with 
the third partition of Poland in 1795, the Jewish community 
was the largest in Lithuania after Vilna. The Jewish popula- 
tion numbered 8,422 in 1816 (85.3% of the total); approximately 
10,300 in 1856-57 (63.3%); 27,343 in 1887 (68.7%); 27,874 in 1904 
(64.1%); 34,461 in 1912 (c. 60%); 15,504 in 1916 (64.4%); 18,697 
in 1921 (53.4%); and 21,159 in 1931 (42.6%). The decrease in the 
Jewish population during World War 1 was partly due to their 
expulsion to inner Russia by the Russian military authorities 
in 1915. The decrease relative to the general population after 
the war was due both to Jewish emigration from Grodno and 
to the official encouragement given to Poles to settle there af- 
ter its conquest by the Poles in 1919. 


Occupations 

The principal traditional sources of income of Grodno Jews 
were commerce (principally in agricultural and timber prod- 
ucts) and crafts, and more recently, industry. In 1887, 88% of 
commercial undertakings, 76% of factories and workshops, 
and 65.2% of real estate in Grodno were Jewish owned. The 
situation did not alter appreciably before World War 1, but af- 
ter Grodno’ reversion to Poland the Jews were systematically 
ousted from their economic positions and from the middle of 
the 1930s a stringent anti-Jewish economic boycott was im- 
posed. In 1921 there were 1,273 industrial enterprises and work- 
shops in Jewish ownership, employing 3,719 persons (2,341 of 
them hired workers, of whom 83.2% were Jews), 34.6% for food 
processing (and tobacco), and 29% garment manufacturing. In 
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the 1930s there were 938 Jewish artisans: 364 were tailors and 
168 cobblers. Jewish doctors and lawyers constituted half the 
professional people in Grodno. In 1937 there were 65 Jewish- 
owned large or medium-sized factories employing 2,181 work- 
ers, of whom 895 (41%) were Jews, as against 51 state-owned or 
non-Jewish enterprises employing 2,262 workers. Among the 
other main enterprises then owned by Jews were a large bicycle 
factory, a factory for artistic leather products, a glass factory, a 
lithographic plant, foundries, and breweries. Some of the plants 
proved good training grounds for potential immigrants to 
Palestine during the 1930s. The huge Y. Shereshevsky tobacco 
factory in Grodno employed, before World War 1, some 1,800 
workers and provided a livelihood for hundreds of families in 
subsidiary activities, nearly all Jewish. Work stopped on the 
Sabbath and Jewish festivals and it maintained a school for the 
children of the employees. The Polish government nationalized 
it in the 1920s, making it conform to the official pattern and 
the majority of the Jewish workers were forced out. 


Rabbis and Authors 

Among the notable rabbis serving in Grodno were Mordecai 
*Jaffe (16 century); Jonah b. Isaiah Teomim, author of Ki- 
kayon de- Yonah (1630); Moses b. Abraham, author of Tiferet 
le-Moshe (1776); Joshua b. Joseph, author of Meginnei Shelomo 
(1715); Mordecai Suesskind of Rothenburg (17 century); and 
Simhah b. Nahman Rapoport of Dubno. The last to hold of- 
fice was Benjamin Braudo (d. 1818). The dispute over the suc- 
cession to the rabbinate after his death led to its abolition in 
Grodno and the appointment of morei horaah (decisors on 
law). The kabbalist and ethical pietist Alexander *Susskind, 
author of Yesod ve-Shoresh ha-Avodah and Zavvaah, was a 
citizen of Grodno. Also renowned beyond Grodno in the 19" 
century was Nahum b. Uzziel - R. Nohumke - a scholar who 
was famous for his devoted care of the poor. 


Communal Institutions 

In the 19" century, the Grodno community supported numer- 
ous battei midrash and societies formed by the *Mitnaggedim 
for religious studies, which were attended regularly by peo- 
ple from all classes of the community. The famous scholar R. 
Shimon *Shkop headed the great “Sha’arei Hatorah” yeshivah 
in Grodno (1920-39). The Hebrew poet Abba Asher Con- 
stantin *Shapiro originated from Grodno. The Hebrew au- 
thor Abraham Shalom *Friedberg and the Yiddish poet Leib 
Naidus lived there. The Jewish community made outstand- 
ing provision for benevolent and welfare institutions. From 
the 18" century there existed the society for care of the sick 
(Bikkur Holim). Some wealthy members of the community 
contributed lavishly toward establishing orphanages, hospi- 
tals, old-age homes, and an excellent trade school. One of 
the first loan and savings cooperative funds in Russia was 
opened in 1900. 


Labor and Socialist Movements 
A Jewish Socialist circle already existed in Grodno in 1875-76 
where the first Jewish Socialists turned their attention to the 
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working man. From the end of the 1890s the various trends 
of Jewish labor movements became increasingly active in 
Grodno, in particular in the tobacco factory. Central to the 
movement was the *Bund. The labor movements played an 
important part in organizing Jewish self-defense in Grodno in 
1903 and 1907, and some Jewish youngsters there also avenged 
the bloodshed that resulted from the pogroms at *Bialystok. 
In the years between the two world wars the working move- 
ment fought for the rights of the Jewish worker to obtain em- 
ployment and against anti-Jewish discrimination by the Pol- 
ish government. 


Zionism 

A legal document of 1539 which deals with a Jewish couple 
who intended to leave Grodno for Jerusalem is almost a sym- 
bol of the strong roots later struck by the Hibbat Zion and 
Zionist movements in Grodno. Among Grodno Jews join- 
ing the early settlements in Erez Israel in the 19** century was 
Fischel *Lapin, who settled in Jerusalem in 1863 and was a 
prominent communal worker. A society for settling in Erez 
Israel was founded in Grodno in 1872, and a second acquired 
land in *Petah Tikvah on its foundation in 1880, where a pio- 
neer settler from Grodno was Mordecai *Diskin. The society 
of *Hovevei Zion in Grodno in 1890 gave generous support 
in building the Girls’ Hebrew school in Jaffa. Grodno was 
one of the most active centers of Hovevei Zion, as also subse- 
quently of the Zionist movement in Russia, in which the two 
brothers Bezalel and Leib *Jaffe were prominent. Zionist shek- 
els were printed clandestinely in Grodno. Grodno remained 
one of the important centers of the Zionist movement and its 
constituent parties and youth movements between 1916 and 
1939. During World War 11, when Grodno was under Soviet 
rule (1939-41), a clandestine Zionist center there transferred 
intending immigrants to Erez Israel via Vilna, then the capital 
of Soviet Lithuania. In the educational sphere, the reformed 
heder (heder metukkan), founded in Grodno in 1900 and pro- 
viding instruction in Hebrew, was among the first and most 
successful of its type in Russia. Hebrew teachers’ preparatory 
groups were introduced in 1901 and the famous “Pedagogic 
Courses” which trained numerous pioneer Hebrew teachers 
in 1907. After World War 1 the Grodno Zionists, headed by 
Noah Bas, instituted the Hebrew educational system *Tarbut. 
Jewish pioneers from Grodno emigrated in the successive ali- 
yyot from the beginning of the *Bilu movement, and Grodno 
youth were among the first to join the Second Aliyah. The 
Grodno *He-Halutz association was among the first founded 
in Lithuania, and the Third Aliyah from Poland was initiated 
by Grodno pioneers. 


Holocaust Period 

Under Polish rule there were pogroms in Grodno as early as 
1935. A large-scale pogrom took place between Sept. 18 and 
20, 1939, during the Polish army’s withdrawal from the town 
prior to the entry of the Soviet Army. The Nazis occupied 
Grodno on June 22, 1941, the day on which Germany attacked 
the Soviet Union. On July 7, around 100 Jews in the profes- 
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sions were arrested and executed by the Nazi authorities. Jews 
were banned from public transportation, from places of enter- 
tainment, and from using the sidewalks. A Judenrat was orga- 
nized and forced labor was imposed. While Jews were evicted 
from their apartments, German soldiers looted Jewish homes. 
On Nov. 1, 1941, the Jews of Grodno were segregated into two 
ghettos: one for “skilled workers” housed 15,000 in the small, 
overcrowded “synagogue quarter” (Shulhof) and the fish mar- 
ket; the other, which was smaller and reserved for the “unpro- 
ductive,’ held 10,000 in the suburb of Slobodka. On Nov. 2, 
1942, the ghettos were surrounded and sealed off, and their 
liquidation began. The liquidation took place in several stages. 
On Nov. 14-22, the Slobodka ghetto was destroyed and its in- 
habitants were taken “to work places” but in fact to their death 
in Auschwitz. That same month 4,000 people were expelled 
from the ghetto in the Shulhof to the transit camp of Kelbasin, 
4 mi. (6 km.) from Grodno. Some of them died there as a result 
of the inhuman conditions, and the rest were expelled after a 
short period together with the Jewish population of the vil- 
lages in the Grodno region, who were then sent to either Aus- 
chwitz or Treblinka. In a big Nazi Aktion on Jan. 17-22, 1943, 
11,600 Jews were sent to Auschwitz, where 9,851 were gassed 
immediately and 1,799 put to work. Another 5,000 from the 
skilled-worker ghetto remained in the city. In February 1943, 
4,000 were deported to the Treblinka death camp, and the 
remaining 1,000 skilled workers were deported on March 
12 to Bialystok. According to a Nazi source, 44,049 Grodno 
Jews were sent to the extermination camps, 20,577 Jews from 
Grodno itself, and 23,472 from neighboring townlets. Some 
180 Jews remained in Grodno and the district, hidden among 
gentiles or otherwise concealed until the town was liberated 
by the Soviet Army on July 14, 1944. Early in 1942, a Jewish 
underground resistance and defense movement was formed; 
members of Zionist youth movements, like Bela Hazzan, set 
up a communications center in Grodno for contact with the 
ghettos in *Vilna, *Bialystok, and *Warsaw; there was also a 
workshop for forging “Aryan” papers and travel permits for 
members of the movement engaged in rescuing Jews and in 
armed defense. Before the big “Aktion,” an unsuccessful at- 
tempt was made to assassinate Streblow, a chief executioner of 
Grodno Jewry. There was also an attempt to organize a mass 
escape from the Great Synagogue, which served as a collec- 
tion center for deportation, and to assassinate Kurt Wiese, the 
other chief executioner of Grodno Jewry. 


After World War 11 

Groups of Grodno Jewish partisans were active in forests. 
Some 2,000 Jews resettled in Grodno over a period of years 
following its liberation. By the 1960s Grodno had no syna- 
gogue. The “old” synagogue was a storehouse; the “new” one 
was used as a sports hall. In the mid-1950s the Jewish cem- 
etery was plowed up. Tombstones were taken away and used 
for building a monument to Lenin. There are four mass graves 
of Jews near the city, on which monuments were erected after 
World War 11. One of them was repeatedly desecrated and 
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damaged and there were several cases of graves being similarly 
treated. In the 1990s the revived community started renovating 
the synagogue and in the early 2000s had a resident rabbi. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Regesty, I-11; S.A. Friedenstein, Ir Gibborim 
(1880); Rabin, in: He-Avar (1957); Grodno, dzieje w zarysie (1936); 
Tenenbaum-Tamarof, Dappim min ha-Deleikah (1948); Yediot Beit 
Lohamei ha-Gettaot (1957), no. 18-19, 53-62; H. Grosman, Anshei 
ha-Mahteret (19657), 172-84; Grodner Opklangen, no. 1-18 (Buenos 


Aires, 1949-1968). [Dov Rabin] 


GRODZINSKI, HAYYIM OZER (1863-1940), talmudic 
scholar and one of the spiritual leaders of Lithuanian Orthodox 
Jewry, son of the talmudic scholar, Solomon David Grodzinski 
(1831-c. 1908). Grodzinski studied in the yeshivot of Eisheshok 
and Volozhin, where he was known as an illui (prodigy). In 
1887 he was appointed one of the dayyanim of the bet din 
of Vilna, and he came to be regarded as its leading dayyan. 
Grodzinski was one of the initiators of the Vilna Conference 
of 1909, which resulted in the formation of the Orthodox Ken- 
eset Israel organization. He also participated in the founding 
conference of the Agudat Israel at Katowice in 1914, served as 
a leading member of that party’s Council of Sages, and was the 
prime force for spreading its influence in and around Vilna. An 
initiator of the conference of rabbis at Grodno in 1924 which 
founded the Vaad ha-Yeshivot (“Council of the Yeshivot”) for 
the spiritual and material support of yeshivot and their stu- 
dents, he was the moving spirit behind the Council. 

Grodzinski was a vehement opponent of Zionism and 
of secular education for Jews, his aim being to preserve the 
Torah milieu of the Lithuanian yeshivot and townlets intact. In 
1934 he prevented the transfer of the Hildesheimer rabbinical 
seminary from Berlin to Tel Aviv. Asked by an Agudat Israel 
kibbutz whether it was permitted to settle on Jewish National 
Fund land, he advised its members “Let him who is firm in 
spirit stay steadfast in his place and not hurry to join the swell- 
ing stream... until God has mercy on His people and hastens 
his redemption.” In 1929, when Isaac Rubinstein was chosen 
as chief rabbi of Vilna, Grodzinski’s supporters sparked a vio- 
lent controversy in the community. 

Grodzinski’s responsa were published in three volumes 
under the title of Ahiezer (1922, 1925, 1939). In the introduc- 
tion to the last volume, written on the eve of the Holocaust, 
he spoke of the fear and dismay that was rapidly descending 
upon the entire Jewish people, both in the Diaspora and (in a 
reference to the 1936-39 riots) in Erez Israel. He wrote about 
the spiritual disintegration of the Jewish community, and its 
laxity in the observance of the Sabbath, kashrut, and the laws 
of marital purity. All this he blamed on the Reform move- 
ment in the West and on secular education in the East. His 
sole consolation was in “the important work of preserving 
and strengthening Torah education” and in the fact that “the 
large and small yeshivot were the strongholds of Judaism... 
in Poland and Lithuania” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Rothstein, Ahiezer (19467); O.Z. Rand 
(ed.), Toledot Anshei Shem (1950), 21-22; O. Feuchtwanger, Righteous 
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Lives (1965), 17-22; J.L. Kagan and H.B. Perlman, in: L. Jung (ed.), 
Jewish Leaders (1953), 433-56; A. Rothkoff, in: Jewish Life (May-June 
1967). [Haim Hillel Ben-Sasson] 
GRODZINSKY, ZVI HIRSCH (1857/8-1947), Lithuanian- 
born U.S. rabbi and scholar. Grodzinsky, who served as chief 
rabbi of Omaha, Neb. (1891-1947), was a prolific rabbinic 
scholar and a leading organizer and framer of Orthodox Jewry 
and its rabbinate in America. Many of his works have become 
standard texts. 

Born in Taurage, Lithuania, Grodzinsky received his 
early education in Ivye. In 1888, he came to Vilna to study 
in a kollel and probably received part of his education at the 
yeshivah of *Volozhin. By then, he had received semikhah, ei- 
ther from the rabbi of Taurage, Gershon Mendel Ziv, or Rabbi 
Isaac Elhanan *Spektor. 

Grodzinsky gained an international reputation through 
his scholarly contributions. His published works include 
Mikveh Yisrael, a digest of the laws of mikvaot; Likutei Zvi 
(1916), a reference work on the whole of Orah Hayyim; Milei 
de-Berakhot (1923, 1945) a commentary on the first 34 pages 
of Tractate Berakhot; and Mikraei Kodesh (1936, 1937, 1941), 
a three-volume examination of the laws of reading, writ- 
ing, and qualifying Torah scrolls. He also authored articles 
in such leading rabbinic journals as Ha-Meassef, Ha-Pardes, 
and Ha-Mesilah. 

Grodzinsky’s published works comprise only a fraction 
of his written works. The bulk of his output remains in man- 
uscripts, many in publishable form, housed at Ozar ha-Pos- 
kim in Israel. They include Tiferet Zvi, 64 responsa; alphabeti- 
cally arranged comments on Talmudic topics; a multi-volume 
commentary on Shulhan Arukh, Yoreh Deah; discussions of 
the laws of stam yenam and niddah; indexed comments on 
the responsa of R. *Asher Ben Jehiel (the Rosh); an alphabeti- 
cal summary of the major Talmudic expressions and phrases; 
indexed sermons on the Babylonian Talmud and calendrical 
occasions; manuscripts of Grodzinsky’s published works with 
corrections and addenda; loose responsa; and correspondence 
with American rabbinic leaders. 

Arriving in Omaha in 1891, Grodzinsky sought to fulfill 
two roles: the communal responsibilities of the developing 
American rabbi and the halakhic duties of the East European 
av beit din. A founder of the *Agudat ha-Rabbonim, the first 
Orthodox rabbinical organization in North America, Grodz- 
insky personally encountered the pressure confronting Euro- 
pean, Yiddish-speaking Orthodox rabbis in America. In 1916, 
before he had reached 60, the rise of Modern Orthodoxy and 
the Conservative movement compelled the two largest congre- 
gations he led in Omaha to seek an English-speaking rabbi. 

Uncompromised by his Americanized congregants, 
Grodzinsky continued to serve as the halakhic decisor of his 
community and to write prolifically until his death. Yet, he also 
cautioned European Orthodoxy and its extensions in America 
to see the rabbi as an activist leader and halakhic authority 
rather than simply as a great scholar. 
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[Jonathan Rosenbaum (2™ ed.)] 


GRODZISK MAZOWIECKI, small town in Poland. It had 
157 Jewish inhabitants in 1765, 790 in 1856, 2,154 in 1897, 2,756 
in 1921 (out of 11,254), and 3,600 in September 1939. Grodzisk 
was the seat of a hasidic dynasty, founded by Elimelech of 
Grodzisk (d. 1892). His grandson R. Israel Shapiro, a scholar 
and writer of songs, who after World War 1 settled in Warsaw, 
perished in the Holocaust, as did Eliezer b. Abraham Hayyim 
of Falancz, rabbi in Grodzisk from 1913 to 1919. Members of the 
Grodzisk dynasty settled in Erez Israel. During World War 11, 
refugees swelled the local Jewish population to 6,000. In Feb- 
ruary 1941, the Germans transferred the Jews of Grodzisk to 
the Warsaw Ghetto, and subsequently to the death camp of 
Treblinka. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bleter far Geshikhte, 1 pt. 3-4 (1948), 146-8. 


GRODZISK WIELKOPOLSKI (Ger. Graetz; Yid. 7°7°"73), 
town in W. Poland, formerly in the province of Posen (Prus- 
sia). Jewish merchants frequented the town in the middle of 
16" cantury and settled there at the end of the century The 
Jewish population numbered 374 in 1663, 812 in 1765, 1,156 (half 
the total population) in 1793, and 1,634 in 1820. In 1820 the 
existing synagogue collapsed and a new one was opened in 
1822. Rabbis of Grodzisk include Judah Loeb b. Solomon of 
Prague, who had to flee during the Northern War (1700-21); 
Gershon b. Jehiel Landsberger (c. 1726-40); Zevi Hirsch 
b. Benjamin (c. 1768-70), author of Tiferet Zevi and rabbi 
in Brody and Hamburg; and Benjamin Schreiber (c. 1820-39). 
In the second half of the 19t* century the noted talmudist 
and zaddik Elijah *Guttmacher, among the founders of Hov- 
evei Zion, forerunner of Zionism, lived in Grodzisk and was 
famous as an admor. Many hasidim, mainly from Congress 
Poland, used to visit him and get his blessing. Kibbutz Sedeh 
Eliyahu is named for him. In 1898 a society for the study 
of Jewish history and literature was founded there. Toward 
the end of the 17'* century Jews from Grodzisk visited the 
Leipzig fairs. Beginning from the 19 century Jewish mer- 
chants contributed to the economic development of the town, 
establishing business connections with various towns in Ger- 
many. 

Toward the end of the 19'* century the Jewish popula- 
tion declined, numbering 240 in 1905, and 61 in 1921 (out 
of a total population of 5,604), and 71 in neighboring Buk 
(out of 3,408). In 1922 the community ceased to exist. On the 
eve of World War 11 there were around 50 Jews in the town. 
Many fled, and on September 7, 1939, the last 13 Jews were ex- 
pelled to Buk and from there to the General Gouvernement. 
In 1940 the synagogue and Jewish cemetery were destroyed 
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and the site became a public garden. The communal archives 
(including Guttmacher’s correspondence) were transferred 
to Jerusalem. Rudolph *Mosse, the well-known publisher of 
the Berliner Tageblatt, who was born in Grodzisk, founded a 
hospital there in the name of his father who practiced as phy- 
sician in the town. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Heppner and I. Herzberg, Aus Vergan- 
genheit und Gegenwart der Juden... in den Posener Landen (1909), 
420f.; Glowny Urzad Staystyczny, Skorowidz miejscowosci Rzec- 
zypospolitej Polski, 10 (1926), s.v.; LT. Eisenstadt et al., Daat Ke- 
doshim (1897-98), 45; D. Tollet, “Dzialalnosc gospodarcza Zydow w 
Grodzisku Wiekopolskim za panowania Wazow w latach 1558-1668,” 
in: BZIH 2:98 (1976). 

[Shlomo Netzer (2"4 ed.)] 


GROJEC (Yid. Gritse), small town in Warsaw district. The 
privilege granted to the town in 1744 prohibited Jewish settle- 
ment there; nevertheless Jews began to settle there in the 18 
century; they are mentioned there in 1754. The community 
numbered 1,719 in 1856 (68.7% of the total population), 3,737 
in 1897 (61.9%), and 4,922 in 1921 (56.3%). On the eve of World 
War 11 there were approximately 5,200 Jews living in Grojec. 


Holocaust Period 
With the entry of the German army on Sept. 8, 1939, terror- 
ization of the Jewish population began. The synagogue was 
burned. On Sept. 12, 1939, all men between the ages of 15 and 
55 were forced to assemble at the market, and from there were 
marched on foot to Rawa Mazowiecka, about 37 mi. (60 km.) 
away. Many were shot on the way. During the spring of 1940 
about 500 Jews from Lodz and the vicinity were forced to 
settle in Grojec. In July 1940 a ghetto was established and the 
plight of the Jewish inhabitants drastically deteriorated. They 
suffered from hunger, epidemics, and lack of fuel during the 
winter of 1940-41. About 1,000 fled to Bialobrzegi and were 
murdered there or deported to Treblinka in the fall of 1942. 
The Grojec ghetto was liquidated on February 28, 1942, when 
most of the remaining Jews were deported to the Warsaw 
ghetto to share the fate of the Jews there. Of those still in Gro- 
jec, 83 were deported after some time to a slave labor camp in 
Russia near Smolensk, where almost all were murdered. The 
last 250 Jews were executed in the summer of 1943 in a forest 
near Gora Kalwaria. After the war the Jewish community in 
Grojec was not reconstituted. Organizations of former Jew- 
ish residents of Grojec were established in Israel, France, the 
US., Canada, and Argentina. 
[Stefan Krakowski] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Megillat Gritse (Yid. and some Heb., 1956); 
Bleter far Geshikhte, 1 pt. 3-4 (1948), 146-8; Megillat Polin, 5 (1961), 
278; Halpern, Pinkas, 399. 


GRONEMANN, SAMUEL (Sammy; 1875-1952), German 
author and Zionist leader. Gronemann, who was born in 
Strasburg, West Prussia, was the son of Selig Gronemann 
(1845-1918), a rabbi and scholar who refused to endorse the 
anti-Zionist stand of the German “Protestrabbiner” in 1898. 
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After studying at the Klaus in Halberstadt, the Hildesheimer 
Rabbinical Seminary, and the University of Berlin, Grone- 
mann qualified as a lawyer and then embarked on a career 
as a journalist, playwright, and novelist. While serving on 
the eastern front in World War 1, Gronemann came in touch 
with Jewish communities in the occupied territories, and af- 
ter the war ended he personally helped many Jewish refugees. 
He also helped bring the Yiddish Theater from Vilna to Ber- 
lin. Gronemann served as legal adviser to the Union of Ger- 
man Actors and Playwrights. His novels include Tohuwabohu 
(1920); Hawdoloh und Zapfenstreich (192.4), in which the East 
European milieu is prominently featured; and Schalet (1927). 
He also wrote a Purim play entitled Haman’ Flucht (1926). 
A noted wit, Gronemann’s most successful works were his 
comedies which were adapted for the Hebrew stage after he 
settled in Tel Aviv in 1936. These include Jakob und Christian 
(1936), which mocked Nazi race theories; Der Prozess um des 
Esels Schatten (1945), a political satire; Heinrich Heine und sein 
Onkel (1947), dealing with a debate about baptism in a Jewish 
family; and Die Koenigin von Saba (1951). He is perhaps best 
remembered, however, for Der Weise und der Narr: Koenig 
Salomo und der Schuster (“The King and the Cobbler,’ 1942), 
a comedy in a legendary biblical setting. The Hebrew version 
by Nathan ‘Alterman, Shelomo ha-Melekh ve-Shalmai ha-San- 
delar (1942), was performed by the *Ohel Theater in Tel Aviv. 
In 1965 it was set to music by Alexander Argov and performed 
by the *Cameri theater. It became the first successful Hebrew 
musical comedy and was performed in various countries. A 
pioneer German Zionist, Gronemann was a delegate to the 
Zionist congresses from 1901 onward and was for many years 
a member of the Zionist Actions Committee. His reputation 
for political impartiality brought him the presidency of the 
Zionist Congress court. Gronemann’s memoirs, Erinnerungen 
eines Jecken (published in Hebrew translation in 1947 and only 
in 2002/2004 in the original German), are an important con- 
tribution to the history of the Zionist Movement in Germany. 
A traditionally observant Jew, he was an outspoken critic of 
Diaspora assimilationism and also attacked certain aspects 
of ultra-Orthodoxy. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tidhar, 3 (1958), 1383-4; D. Stern, Werke ju- 
edischer Autoren deutscher Sprache (1969), 153. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
Puy: S. Gronemann, Erinnerungen. Aus dem Nachlass, ed. J. Schlor 
(2002); S$. Gronemann, Erinnerungen an meine Jahre in Berlin. Aus 
dem Nachlass, ed. J. Schlér (2004); R. Heuer, Archiv Bibliographia Ju- 
daica - Lexikon deutsch-juedischer Autoren, vol. 9 (2001), 315-23; H. 
Mittelmann, Sammy Gronemann (1875-1952). Zionist, Schriftsteller 
und Satiriker in Deutschland und Palaestina (2004). 


[Manfred Moshe Geis / Joachim Schlér (2"¢ ed.)] 


GRONER, DOVID YITZCHOK (1925-_), Australian rabbi; 
leader of the Chabad movement in Australia. Groner was 
born in New York and settled in Melbourne in 1958. He had 
previously visited Australia as a student rabbi in 1947. He was 
probably the most important Lubavitcher rabbi in Australia, 
and was the principal of Yeshivah College, a Lubavitcher day 
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school in Melbourne, from 1963. Under his leadership the 

Lubavitcher movement greatly expanded in Australia. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: W.D. Rubinstein, Australia 11, index; D. 

Goldberg, “The Rebbe’s Man Down Under,’ in: Australian Jewish 


News (July 23, 2004). 
[William D. Rubinstein (2™ ed.)] 


GROPER, JACOB (1890-1966), Yiddish poet. Born in Mi- 
haileni, Romania, Groper was active in furthering Yiddish 
culture while studying law at the University of Jassy. After 
spending most of his life in Romania, mainly in Bucharest, 
he settled in Haifa in 1964. A participant in the 1908 *Czer- 
nowitz Yiddish Conference, he began to write in Romanian, 
German, and Yiddish, but from 1908 concentrated on Yid- 
dish, his poems appearing from 1914 in periodicals in Vilna, 
Lemberg (Lvov), Jassy, Bucharest, and London, as well as in 
anthologies and in the volume In Shotn fun a Shteyn (“In the 
Shadow of a Stone,’ 1934). Some of his lyrics were printed in 
the Roman alphabet and in translation in various Romanian 
Jewish publications. While he was not a prolific writer, Grop- 
er’s lyrics, romantic in tone, were orally transmitted among 
Jewish youth and contributed to raising the prestige of Yid- 
dish in Romania. He was widely known and admired by Jews 
and Gentiles for his vast culture and brilliant mind as revealed 
in his improvised talks. By the terms of his will, his collected 
works were published in Yiddish in Israel with a parallel He- 
brew translation (1975); another bilingual volume, of tributes 
to him, appeared the following year. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 1 (1926), 623-5; LNYL, 2 
(1958), 364; S. Bickel, Inzikh un Arumzikh (1936), 100-3; idem, Ru- 
menie (1961), 193-204. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Spiegelblatt, in: 
Di Goldene Keyt, 58 (1967), 199-202; A.B. Yaffe, in: Shevet Romania, 


4/5 (1979), 33-7. 
[Sol Liptzin] 


GROPPER, WILLIAM (1897-1977), U.S. cartoonist, painter, 
and printmaker. New York-born Gropper grew up in poverty 
on the Lower East Side. This early existence heightened Grop- 
per’s sensitivity to social inequality, and indeed he used his art 
to comment on the human condition. His studies with Robert 
Henri and George Bellows at the Ferrer School (1912-15) ce- 
mented the artist's desire to make art focusing on contempo- 
rary life, and by 1917 he regularly contributed incisive cartoons 
to the New York Tribune. He also created political satire for 
such left-wing publications as The Liberator, New Masses, and 
the Yiddish Morning Freiheit in the 1920s. Throughout these 
years Gropper also painted, but he did not have his first one- 
person show of oils until 1936. Paintings such as The Senate 
(1935, Museum of Modern Art) and Hostages (c. 1937, Newark 
Museum) address similar themes as Gropper’s cartoons. 
During the Depression, he was employed by the Works 
Progress Administration, for which he executed several mu- 
rals, including one for the Department of the Interior in Wash- 
ington, p.c. During the war he made cartoons, pamphlets, 
and war bond posters, often with overt anti-Nazi themes, as 
well as a few paintings expressing his horror at the incoming 
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news of Nazi barbarism. In De Profundis (19 43, collection un- 
known) he presents the Jew of Eastern Europe as the epitome 
of all human suffering. Gropper’s 1948 visit to the ruins of the 
Warsaw Jewish Ghetto made a deep impression on him, and 
from that year on he made one painting annually in memory 
of those who died in the Warsaw Ghetto. Gropper also de- 
signed stained-glass windows for a Temple Har Zion in River 
Forest, Illinois (1965-67) and illustrated several books. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.L. Freundlich, William Gropper: Retro- 
spective (1968); W. Gropper, William Gropper: Fifty Years of Drawing, 
1921-1971 (1971); L. Lozowick, William Gropper (1983). 
[Samantha Baskind (2"¢ ed.)] 


GROSMAN, LADISLAV (1921-1981), Slovak writer and 
scriptwriter. Born in Humenn, Slovakia, Grosman was de- 
ported to a forced labor camp during World War 11. In 1945, 
he settled in Prague. He worked as an editor in Prague and 
Slovakia until 1963. From 1965 to 1968 he worked as a script- 
writer. In 1968 to immigrated to Israel, where he taught at Bar- 
Ilan University. Before then, more than 40 of his short stories 
and articles had been published in Czech cultural reviews and 
magazines. He rewrote his story Past (“The Trap,” 1962), reti- 
tling it Obchod na korze (“The Shop on Main Street,” 1965). The 
screen version of the story (directed by Jan Kadar and Elmar 
Klos) won an Academy Award in 1966 for Best Foreign Lan- 
guage Film. (The main protagonist of the story, the old shop 
owner played by Ida Kaminska, who is being “Aryanized,’ lives 
under the delusion that she cannot be harmed. The new owner 
respects her, and a special bond of esteem develops between 
the two.) A collection of stories Nevésta (“The Bride,’ 1969) 
appeared just after Grosman left for Israel. It is comprised of 
seven stories from Slovakia’s Jewish milieu. In Israel, Grosman 
wrote a screenplay for the rv movie Dod David Holech Lirot 
Kala (1972) and for an American Tv movie The Seventeenth 
Bride (1986), based on his stories from the Bride. A new series 
of stories appeared in Zurich in Czech, entitled Hlavou proti 
zdi (“With a Head against the Wall? 1976); it was also pub- 
lished in Hebrew. His last work, a novel entitled Z pekla tést 
(“To Be a Lucky Dog,’ 1994), tells the story of a Jewish boy who 
was sent from Slovakia to Hungary to escape the Holocaust. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Slovnik ceskch spisovatelu (Dictionary of 


Czech Writers, 1982). 
[Avigdor Dagan / Milos Pojar (2"¢ ed.)] 


GROSS, ADOLF (1862-1937), lawyer, communal worker, and 
delegate in the Austrian parliament. Gross founded the Jewish 
Independent Party in Cracow, with the objectives of attain- 
ing equality of rights and a communal organization which 
would concern itself with the needs of the Jewish masses. In 
his profession Gross won a reputation as a jurist, and in pub- 
lic life as a political journalist and democratic mediator. He 
established a public company for the construction of cheap 
lodgings and founded consumer cooperatives. He achieved 
wide popularity as one of the most prominent members of the 
Cracow municipal council, on which he was active until 1897. 
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In the electoral campaign for the Austrian parliament of 1907 
his opponent was Hayyim Hilfstein, a Zionist who exercised 
particular influence in assimilationist circles. However, Gross 
defeated him in the struggle for the Jewish vote. As a delegate, 
he joined the Polish Parliamentary Club in Vienna and col- 
laborated with the Polish Socialist Party (pps). Gross was a 
member of the public committee for the relief of poor Jews in 
Galicia founded on the initiative of philanthropic societies in 
England, Germany, and Austria. In the various institutions he 
upheld his opposition to Zionism and also opposed an attempt 
to establish a Jewish secondary school in Cracow. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Tenenbaum, Galitsye, mayn Alte Haym 
(1952), 108, 127; I. Schwarzbart, Tsvishn beyde Velt-Milkhomes (1958), 


170, 186; Sefer Kraka (1959), 123. 
[Moshe Landau] 


GROSS, CHAIM (1904-1991), U.S. sculptor. A native of 
Kolomea, Galicia, Gross went to the United States in 1921. 
Supporting himself by selling fruits and vegetables, he at- 
tended night classes at the Educational Alliance Art School 
in Manhattan, and then went on to study for four years at 
the Beaux-Arts Institute of Design. He supported himself by 
his art from the time he joined the New York Public Works 
of Art Project in 1933. Gross taught at the New School of So- 
cial Research for 40 years and at the Educational Alliance Art 
School for 68 years. 

Gross made sculptures for public institutions, includ- 
ing the Hadassah Medical Center in Jerusalem. He wrote the 
book: The Technique of Wood Sculpture (1957). He produced 
a large number of works in different media — wood, stone, 
bronze, pen and ink, and water color — but his contributions 
to wood sculpture are the most outstanding. The forests of the 
Carpathian mountains near his birthplace first taught him the 
qualities and potentialities of wood. Gross used more than 80 
exotic hardwoods in his work, his favorite being lignum vi- 
tae, an exceptionally hard South American wood. He never 
camouflaged or overpolished its surfaces and never disguised 
its colors but respected its texture and grain. Among his fa- 
vorite themes were female acrobats and mothers playing with 
small children. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.V. Lombardo, Chaim Gross, Sculptor (1949); 
A.L. Chanin, in: C. Gross, Fantasy Drawings (1956), 716; L. Goodrich, 
in: Four American Expressionists (exhibition catalog; 1959). 


[Alfred Werner / Rohan Saxena (2™! ed.)] 


GROSS, CHARLES (1857-1909), U.S. historian. Born and 
educated in Troy, N.y., Gross continued his studies in Europe. 
His doctoral dissertation was expanded into a classic two- 
volume work, The Gild Merchant (1890). In 1888 he was ap- 
pointed an instructor at Harvard, and he was made a full pro- 
fessor in 1901. Gross took an active part in Jewish life. At the 
Anglo-Jewish Exhibition in London in 1887, he lectured on 
“The Exchequer of the Jews in England in the Middle Ages’ 
In 1893 he translated into English Kayserling’s volume on 
Christopher Columbus and the Jews. He was also vice presi- 
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dent and a charter member of the American Jewish Historical 
Society. Among his most important works: Select Cases from 
the Coroner’s Rolls, 1265-1413 (1896), and Select Cases Con- 
cerning the Law Merchant, A.D. 1270-1638 (1908-32), both of 
which he edited for the Selden Society; Bibliography of Brit- 
ish Municipal History (1897); and The Sources and Literature 
of English History from the Earliest Time to about 1485 (1900, 
1915”, 1951). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jacobs, in: AJHSP, 19 (1910), 189-93. 


[Howard L. Adelson] 


GROSS, DAVID J. (1941- ), U.S. physicist and Nobel lau- 
reate. Gross was born in Washington, D.c. and educated in 
Jerusalem where his father established the School of Business 
Administration at the Hebrew University. He graduated B.Sc. 
in physics and mathematics from the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem (1962). He returned to the US. and gained his Ph.D. 
in particle physics (1966) from the University of California 
at Berkeley under the direction of Geoffrey Chew. He was a 
research fellow of the Harvard Society of Fellows at Harvard 
University and visiting professor to CERN (1966-69) before 
joining Princeton University in 1969 where he became pro- 
fessor in 1973, Eugene Higgins Professor of Physics (1986-95), 
and Jones Professor of Physics (1995-97). From 1997 he was 
director of the Institute for Theoretical Physics and Frederick 
W. Gluck Professor of Theoretical Physics at the University of 
California at Santa Barbara. His research career was devoted to 
devising theoretical models to account for the accruing puz- 
zling observations in particle physics. A particular problem is 
the observation that the force which attract quarks, the fun- 
damental particles which comprise protons and neutrons, in- 
creases when quarks are separated and diminishes when they 
get closer to each other, a phenomenon termed “asymptotic 
freedom.” With his colleagues H. David Politzer and Franz 
Wilczek, Gross devised the standard theoretical model of the 
strong interactive force between quarks and the gluons me- 
diating this force and explaining this phenomenon. Because 
these particles carry a “color” charge, this field of study is 
termed “quantum chromodynamics.” Their theory has been 
substantially validated experimentally. Gross, Politzer, and 
Wilczek shared the Nobel Prize in Physics (2004) for these 
discoveries. Gross was a major contributor to many key na- 
tional and international organizations concerned with scien- 
tific policy and education. His many honors include election to 
the American Physical Society (1974), the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences (1985), and the U.S. National Academy 
of Sciences (1986), the Dirac Medal (2000), and the Harvey 
Prize of the Haifa Technion (2000). He was visiting professor 
at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem (1984) and Weizmann 
lecturer at the Weizmann Institute (1996). He was director of 
the Jerusalem Winter School since 1999. He has two daughters, 
both academics, from his first marriage to Shulamith Toaff. 
He is now married to Jacquelyn Savani. 


[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 
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GROSS, HEINRICH (Henri; 1835-1910), rabbi and scholar. 
Gross, who was born in Szenicze, Hungary, received his tra- 
ditional rabbinical education as a student of Judah *Aszod, 
at the Breslau Jewish Theological Seminary, at Halle, at Ber- 
lin, and also with L. *Zunz. For a time, he was private tutor 
in the home of Baron Guenzburg in Paris. Gross served as 
rabbi in Gross-Strelitz (Strzelce, Poland), and from 1870 in 
Augsburg, Bavaria. He specialized in the study of the lives of 
leading French rabbis and their communities in the Middle 
Ages and published his researches in learned journals. Gross’s 
lasting contribution to Jewish scholarship is his Gallia Juda- 
ica (1897), “a geographic dictionary of France according to 
rabbinic sources,” which was translated into French from the 
German manuscript by M. Bloch and published by the Société 
des Etudes Juives. This standard work was reproduced in 1969 
with additional notes by S. Schwarzfuchs. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wininger, Biog, 2 (1927), 525; 7 (1936), 34. 


[Georges Weill] 


GROSS, JOHN JACOB (1935-_), English author and literary 
critic. Gross was born in London and studied at Cambridge, 
becoming a Fellow of King’s College. After a distinguished lit- 
erary career he was appointed literary editor of the New States- 
man in 1972, and in 1974 became editor of the Times Literary 
Supplement, the authoritative and prestigious weekly magazine 
of literary criticism. He held this post for more than 15 years. 
He wrote widely on Jewish writers and Jewish themes in lit- 
erature, and published The Rise and Fall of the Man of Letters 
(1973) and James Joyce (1970). Subsequently, Gross was the- 
ater critic of the London Daily Telegraph. Later works include 
an autobiography, A Double Thread: Growing Up English and 
Jewish in London (2002) and a study of Shylock: Four Hundred 
Years in the Life of a Legend (2002). 


[Michael Wallach / William D. Rubinstein (24 ed.)] 


GROSS, MICHAEL (1920-2004), Israeli painter and sculp- 
tor. Born in Tiberias to a sixth generation Galilean family, the 
son of Leah Levi and Chaim Gross, Michael Gross had a very 
lonely childhood, as his father, a romantic pioneer, chose to 
live with his family in an isolated area near the shore of the 
Kinneret (Sea of Galilee). Surrounded by Arab villages, the 
family was in a precarious situation and Gross did not go to 
school until he was ten. In the 1936 riots, the family’s house 
was burned down and they moved back to Tiberias. Three 
years later, in 1939, when the family returned to the ruined 
house, his father was stabbed to death by Arabs. 

Gross studied art in Jerusalem at the Mizrachi Teacher’s 
Seminar, followed by architectural studies at the Technion in 
Haifa. In 1951-54, he studied in Paris at the Ecole National 
Superieur des Beaux-Arts. When he returned he settled in 
Haifa and set up his studio at the artist's village of Ein Hod. 
Gross also taught art from 1960 to 1985 at the Oranim Kib- 
butz Teacher’s Seminar. His artwork represented Israel in in- 
ternational exhibitions such as the Venice Biennial, the Sao 
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Paulo Biennial, and the Documenta 9 in Kassel, and was very 
favorably received. 

Many of Gross’ works are an integral part of well-known 
collections such as at the Museum of Modern Art and the 
Guggenheim Museum in New York. In 2000 Gross received 
the Israel Prize. 

The style of Gross’ art is unique. He did not attach himself 
to any of the artist groups in Israel. His childhood loneliness 
was reflected in his solitary life as an artist, though many art- 
ists, such as Micha *Ullman and Belu Simon Fainaru, spoke 
of his great influence on them. His style is rooted in Mini- 
malism and its various international languages. On the other 
hand, the style could be said to owe something to the local 
Israeli environment. His art always focuses on a certain land- 
scape or a certain figure but its abstraction makes it difficult 
to identify. For example, Jerusalem is repeatedly symbolized 
with building motifs such as gates or windows. Later these be- 
came lines on a bright white background that suggested the 
sunlight typical of the Jerusalem area (Untitled - Jerusalem, 
1975, Tel Aviv Museum of Art). 

In the portrait genre Gross increasingly returned to his 
father. One of his first paintings was created shortly after he 
heard about his father’s death and ever since then there was 
a bond between his art and his private feelings and percep- 
tions of absence. 

The motif of the house was repeatedly used in Gross’ 
art. Over the years it became fragmented, so that only doors, 
walls, and shutters remained. Most of these fragments are 
readymade, and as the wooden constructions were painted 
and leaned against the museum's walls it seemed as if they 
had been left there by mistake (Occurrence 11, 1980, Israel Mu- 
seum, Jerusalem). His public sculptures were also minimalist 
and in spite of their height they are almost invisible (Tremor, 
1983, Independence Park, Jerusalem). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Israel Museum, Michael Gross: Outdoor and 
Indoor Works (1977); O. Mordechai, Michael Gross, Genia Schrieber 
University Art Gallery, Tel Aviv University (1993). 


[Ronit Steinberg (24 ed.)] 


GROSS, NAPHTALI (1896-1956), Yiddish poet, short story 
writer, essayist, and translator. Born in Kolomea (Galicia), he 
emigrated to the U.S. in 1913 and worked as a typesetter and 
as a teacher in Yiddish schools. His first published poems ap- 
peared in the Montreal daily, Der Keneder Odler. Gross was 
a talented translator of poetry from numerous languages 
into Yiddish. He published his works in Yiddish newspapers, 
such as Der Yidisher Kemfer, Fraye Arbeter Shtime, and Der 
Tog, and periodicals founded by Di Yunge, such as Velt Oys- 
Velt Ayn, Der Groyser Kundes, Shriftn. From 1946, he wrote a 
weekly column, “Mayselekh un Mesholim” (“Little Stories and 
Parables”), based on stories from readers for the New York 
Forverts, which appeared in book form (Mayselekh un Mesho- 
lim, 1955), illustrated by his brother, the artist Chaim *Gross. 
Naphtali Gross’s major poetic works are Psalmen (“Psalms,” 
1919), Der Vayser Rayter (“The White Horseman,” 1925), and 
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Yidn (“Jews; 2 vols., 1929 and 1938). In the 1920s, his neo-Ro- 
mantic works deviated from the literary norm, and he was 
criticized by many for his preoccupation with religious motifs 
and with the idealization of the shtetl at a time of revolution. 
With Abraham Rejzen, he translated the poems of Solomon 
ibn *Gabirol. Gross’s collected poems, Lider (“Poems,’ 1958), 
include a bibliography by E.H. Jeshurin. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 1 (1927), 612-14; 
LNYL, 1 (1963), 349-52; Y. Botoshanski, Portretn fun Yidishe Shray- 
ber (1933), 270-77; Z. Weinper, Yidishe Shriftshteler, 1 (1933), 40-453 
Sh. Bickel, Detaln un Sakhaklen (1943), 242-44 


[Shlomo Bickel / Marc Miller (2™4 ed.)] 


GROSS, NATHAN (1874-1922), a founder of *Poalei Zion 
and general secretary of the *Jewish National Fund Head Of- 
fice. Born in Tarnopol, Galicia, Gross moved to Vienna in 
his youth and worked as a clerk. At first he joined the Social 
Democrats, but when he became aware of the hostile attitude 
to Jews shown by the party’s leaders (particularly those who 
were themselves Jews), he left the party. With the publication 
of Herzl’s ideas of a Jewish state, Gross became a Zionist. He 
was among the organizers of the clerical union in Austria and 
in this manner contributed to the establishment of a Zionist 
labor movement. The first cells that he established in various 
places gradually coalesced into the Po’alei Zion movement, of 
which he and S. *Kaplansky became the chief spokesmen at 
Zionist Congresses and in the Zionist Movement. (As a con- 
sequence of new activities, *Merhavyah was founded, thereby 
realizing Franz *Oppenheimer’s plan for the establishment of 
agricultural cooperatives in Erez Israel.) In 1908 Gross was ap- 
pointed general secretary of the head office of the Jewish Na- 
tional Fund situated first in Cologne and, in 1914, moving to 
The Hague. He retained this post until his death. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Agmon (Bistritsky, ed.), Demuyyot, 2 
(1951), 277-9; M. Singer, Be-Reshit ha-Ziyyonut ha-Sozyalistit (1958), 
444. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: N.M. Gelber, Toledot ha-Tenuah ha- 
Ziyyonit be-Galicia 1875-1918 (1958), index. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


GROSSBERG, MENASSEH (c. 1860-1927), rabbinical 
scholar. Born in Trestina, Russia, Grossberg led a wandering 
life, copying and publishing Hebrew manuscripts from librar- 
ies in Berlin, Paris, London, Amsterdam, Munich, and other 
cities. In the first decade of the 20" century he settled in Lon- 
don, copying manuscripts for European scholars at the Brit- 
ish Museum and at Oxford. His many publications included 
a Pentateuch commentary by Jacob of Vienna (Peshatim u- 
Ferushim, 1888, repr. 1967) from a Munich manuscript; Me- 
shullam b. Moses’ Sefer ha-Hashlamah on tractates Berakhot, 
Taanit, and Megillah (from a Hamburg manuscript, the first 
with an introduction by H. Brody (1893, repr. 1967), and the 
last as an appendix to Peshatim u-Ferushim); Hizzei Menasheh 
(1901), a manuscript commentary on the Pentateuch by vari- 
ous medieval scholars also containing Jonathan of Lunel’s no- 
vellae on Horayot (1901); Sefer Yezirah (1902); David b. Levi's 
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Sefer ha-Mikhtam on Megillah (1904); Megillat Taanit (with 
an extensive introduction, 1906); and Seder Olam Zuta (also 
with introduction, 1910). Grossberg also published responsa 
and various halakhic treatises. 


GROSSER, BRONISLAW (pseudonyms: Slawek; Zelcer; 
1883-1912), lawyer born in Miechow, Poland; one of the second 
generation of *Bund leaders. The son of a lawyer, he became 
a leader of the Warsaw socialist youth while still at secondary 
school. His experience of antisemitism made him conscious of 
his Jewish identity, and influenced by Bundists from Lithuania, 
he joined the Bund. Grosser was among those who in 1906 
consistently supported the independence of the Bund, being 
against its return to the Russian Social Democratic party. He 
was a member of the advisory committee of the Social Dem- 
ocratic group in the Fourth Duma (1912) and was elected to 
the central committee of the Bund. An incisive writer and 
fluent speaker, Grosser was outstanding among the relatively 
few intellectuals who joined the Bund in Poland at that time. 
He defined his task as “defense of the interests of the Jewish 
workers in Poland, and within this framework defense of the 
interests of the country.’ 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 1 (1926), 620-3; J.S. Hertz 
(ed.), Doyres Bundistn, 1 (1956), 319; Polski Slownik Biograficzny, 9 


(1960-61), 6. 
[Moshe Mishkinsky] 


GROSSFELD, ABRAHAM ISRAEL (“Abie”; 1934-_ ), U.S. 
gymnastic and coach; two-time Olympic competitor and five- 
time coach, World Championships and Pan American Games 
champion, winner of 17 medals at the Maccabiah, including 
13 gold; member of the National Gymnastics Hall of Fame. 
Born on the Lower East Side of New York City to immigrant 
parents — his father was a window washer - Grossfeld spoke 
Yiddish until he was four. He began gymnastics at the age of 
15 while at Samuel Gompers High School, training at the West 
Side ymca. His first international competition was the 1953 
Maccabiah, where he won six gold medals; four years later he 
won seven gold. 

Grossfeld graduated from the University of Illinois in 
1960, after finishing second in the individual all-around at the 
1957 NCAA meet and first in 1958. He was also AAU national 
champion in the horizontal bars from 1955 to 1957. 

Grossfeld competed internationally for the United States 
for 13 years, including in the 1956 and 1960 Olympic Games; 
the World Championships of 1958 and 1962; and the Pan 
American Games of 1955, 1959, and 1963. At the Pan Am 
Games he won 15 medals, including eight gold, and his re- 
cord score in the 1955 Horizontal Bar stood until 1987. Gross- 
feld also won 17 medals at the Maccabiah Games of 1953, 1957, 
and 1965. 

After retiring from competition, Grossfeld turned to 
coaching and became a legend. He was head coach of the 
US. Men’s Olympic gymnastics teams of 1972, 1984, and 1988, 
with the 1984 squad winning the Combined Exercises cham- 
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pionship. He was also assistant coach of the 1964 U.S. men’s 
Olympic team, and the 1968 U.S. women’s Olympic team. 
Grossfeld served as head coach of the U.S. men’s gymnastics 
team at five World Championships (1966, 1981, 1983, 1985, 
and 1987); the U.S. men’s team at the 1983 and 1987 Pan Amer- 
ican Games; the U.S. men’s team at the 1982 World Cup; the 
men’s team at the 1986 Goodwill Games; and coached the 
US. gymnasts at the 1973, 1977 (men and women), 1981, and 
1983 Maccabiah Games. During this time Grossfeld was 
head coach at Southern Connecticut State University for 40 
years, helping the program become one of the best in the 
country. 

Grossfeld was chosen NCAA National Coach of the Year 
three times, Gymnastics Federation Coach of the Year in 1984, 
was elected to the National Gymnastics Hall of Fame in 1979, 
and was named one of the 50 greatest New York sports figures 
by Sports Illustrated in 2004. 

[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 


GROSSINGER, JENNIE (1892-1972), U.S. resort owner 
and manager. Grossinger, born in a small town in Galicia, 
was taken to America by her parents at the turn of the cen- 
tury. The Grossingers lived in extreme poverty on New York’s 
Lower East Side, and Jennie went to work in a sweatshop af- 
ter several years of public school. In 1912 she married her 
cousin Harry Grossinger (1890-1964), and the following year 
the entire family moved to a farm in the Catskill Mountains 
near Liberty, New York. The farm was converted into a ko- 
sher boardinghouse in 1914, and Grossinger’s eventually grew 
under Jennie Grossinger’s management into a giant resort of 
more than 1,000 acres, whose 800 employees served some 
150,000 guests a year. 

The grounds of Grossinger’s Resort and Country Club in- 
cluded 35 buildings, a 27-hole golf course, a shopping arcade, 
bridle paths, a ski slope, indoor and outdoor swimming pools, 
tennis courts, a post office, two kosher kitchens, and a night- 
club. Grossinger’s attracted a host of well-known entertainers, 
who thrived in this area of the Catskills that was known as the 
“Borscht Belt.’ In addition to ordinary guests from all across 
the U.S. and Canada, the Grossinger roster included political 
figures, world-renowned scientists, movie stars, radio person- 
alities, and sports figures. 

Active in charities and dedicated to good causes, Gross- 
inger received many awards for her philanthropy. During 
World War 11 she raised millions of dollars in war bonds at 
the hotel, and an Army airplane was named “Grossinger’s” in 
her honor. On June 16, 1968, Governor Nelson Rockefeller 
made an official proclamation designating June 16 as Jennie 
Grossinger Day in New York State. That birthday tribute was 
the first time such a proclamation was issued to honor a liv- 
ing woman in New York State. 

After her death, her son Paul and daughter Elaine took 
over the hotel, bringing the resort to even greater success and 
popularity. However, in 1985, Grossinger’s was sold to a group 
of investors from New York City. 
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Jennie Grossinger wrote a cookbook entitled The Art of 
Jewish Cooking (1958). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Pomerantz, Jennie and the Story of Gross- 


inger’s (1970). 
[Hillel Halkin /Ruth Beloff (2"¢ ed.)] 


GROSSMAN, ALLAN (1910-1991) and LARRY (1944-1997), 
Canadian father-and-son political team that, one after the 
other, represented a heavily Jewish inner-city Toronto riding 
in the provincial legislature for 32 consecutive years. 

Allan Grossman was born in Toronto. His father, Mor- 
ris, arrived in Canada from Poland in 1907 and two years later 
brought his wife, Sarah, and their six children to join him. Al- 
lan was their seventh child. As a young man Grossman devel- 
oped an interest in Conservative Party politics. At 16 he was 
founder of the Junior Conservative Association. While he 
went into business and became a successful insurance agent 
he remained active in local politics. In 1951, Grossman entered 
municipal politics and won election to Torontos municipal 
council and was reelected in the three following elections. In 
1955 he shifted to provincial politics, running for the Progres- 
sive Conservatives. He won a hard-fought campaign against 
Communist Party incumbent Joseph Salsberg, taking the in- 
ner-city St. Andrews riding. Grossman was reelected in 1959 
and in 1960 he was appointed to the provincial cabinet as min- 
ister without portfolio, becoming the first Jew appointed toa 
provincial cabinet. During 20 years in cabinet, Grossman often 
spoke out for stronger anti-discrimination and human rights 
legislation. He also went on to be the minister responsible for 
liquor sales in Ontario, a provincial government monopoly, 
then minister of reform institutions, overseeing administra- 
tion of provincial correctional institutions. Under his lead- 
ership, Ontario initiated a long-overdue reform of the penal 
system. Before he retired from political life in 1971 Grossman 
held several other provincial cabinet posts, including minis- 
ter of trade and development. In this capacity he led the first 
western trade mission to China. 

Grossman was also active in many Jewish organizations, 
including the Jewish Immigrant Aid Society, the Canadian 
Jewish Congress, and the Zionist Organization of Canada. 

Allan Grossman's son, Larry, was born in Toronto and 
studied law there. When his father retired from electoral 
politics, he gave up law for politics and ran in the same rid- 
ing for the Progressive Conservatives and was elected. He 
held the seat through the next three elections. Considered 
among the more progressive members of his party - “a Tory 
with conscience” - he was appointed to the provincial Cabi- 
net and held a number of different portfolios including Con- 
sumer and Corporate Relations, Education, Health, and Pro- 
vincial Treasurer. In 1985, when then Premier William Davis 
announced his retirement, Grossman ran to replace him but 
lost to the much more conservative Frank Miller. Miller re- 
signed after being soundly defeated by the Liberal Party in the 
1985 provincial election and Grossman was chosen to lead a 
much divided provincial Progressive Conservative Party. The 
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still popular Liberals went to the polls again in 1987 and the 
results relegated the Conservatives to third party in the leg- 
islature behind the Npp. Grossman lost his own seat and re- 
signed. He returned to private legal practice but fell ill with 
brain cancer and died at 53. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Oliver, Unlikely Tory: The Life and Politics 
of Allan Grossman (1985). 


[Harold Troper (24 ed.)] 


GROSSMAN, ALLEN (1932- ), U.S. poet. Grossman was 
born in Minneapolis and educated at Harvard and Brandeis, 
from which he received his Ph.D. in 1959. He received, among 
other awards, a MacArthur Fellowship and the Witter Byn- 
ner Prize. His poems often concern themselves not only with 
establishing the authority of the poet as the heir of perennial 
questions (such as the meaning and shaping powers of lan- 
guage and tradition), but also with reinvigorating the pro- 
phetic voice (as in seeking intimacy with, and invoking, the 
divine). His poetry is notable for its biblical resonance and 
moral aspiration. In this fashion, both individual and poetic 
situation are often liberated from sheer contingency. Among 
his works are The Ether Dome and Other Poems: New and Se- 
lected, 1979-1991 (1991); The Sighted Singer: Two Works on Po- 
etry for Readers and Writers (with Mark Halliday (1992); The 
Long Schoolroom: Lessons in the Bitter Logic of the Poetic Prin- 
ciple (1997); How to Do Things With Tears (2001); and Sweet 
Youth: Poems by a Young Man and an Old Man, Old and New, 
1953-2001 (2002). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Morris, Poetry’s Poet: Essays on the Poetry, 
Pedagogy, and Poetics of Allen Grossman (2004). 


[Lewis Fried (24 ed.)] 


GROSSMAN, AVRAHAM (1936— ), Israeli historian. Gross- 
man focuses on the cultural, intellectual, and social world of 
the Ashkenazi and French rabbinical sages in the early Middle 
Ages. He was born in the moshavah of Mishmar ha- Yarden. 
In 1966 he graduated in Jewish history and Talmud from the 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem, receiving his M.A. in 1967 
and his Ph.D. in 1974; he did postdoctoral work in London 
and Oxford in 1975. From 1969 to 1972 he taught Jewish his- 
tory at the University of the Negev (now Ben-Gurion Univer- 
sity) and in 1973-74 taught at the Hebrew University. In 1976 
he became a lecturer there and in 1986 a professor. From 1991 
to 1992 he was the head of the Department of Jewish History. 
Grossman was visiting professor at Harvard, Yale, and Ohio 
Universities. He was a member of numerous academic com- 
mittees and editorial boards. He published more than 100 ar- 
ticles and books, among them, The First Ashkenazi Wise Men 
(1981); The Jewish Community during the Middle Ages (1988); 
The First French Wise Men (1995) and Pious and Rebellious — 
Jewish Women in Medieval Europe (2001). He received vari- 
ous awards for his work, including the Bialik Award. In 2003 
he was awarded the Israel Prize for Jewish history. 


[Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 
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GROSSMAN, DAVID (1954-_), Israeli writer. Born in Jeru- 
salem, Grossman studied philosophy and theater at the He- 
brew University. He began a 25-year career at Kol Israel (Israel 
Broadcasting Authority) at the age of ten, as a correspondent 
for youth programs. He published his first book of prose, a 
collection of stories entitled Raz (“The Jogger”), in 1983. This 
was followed by the novel Hiyukh ha-Gedi (1983; Smile of the 
Lamb, 1990); Ayen Erekh Ahavah (1986; See Under Love, 1989); 
a non-fiction, politically oriented work Ha-Zeman ha-Zahov 
(1987; Yellow Wind, 1988); Sefer ha-Dikduk ha-Penimi (1991; 
The Book of Intimate Grammar, 1994); Yesh Yeladim Zig Zag 
(1994; The Zigzag Kid, 1997); She-Tihiyi Li Sakkin (1998; You 
Shall be my Knife, 2002); Ba-Guf Ani Mevinah (2002; Her Body 
Knows, 2005). One of the most prominent writers of his gen- 
eration, Grossman also wrote a number of books for children 
and young readers, including Du Krav (1982; Duel, 1998) and 
Itamar Mikhtav (“The Itamar Letter,’ 1986). Among his works 
are also the play Gan Riki (1988; Riki’s Playground) and non- 
fiction books such as Mavet ke-Derekh Hayyim (2003; “Death 
as a Way of Life”). 

Grossman is one of the leading heirs of the so-called “New 
Wave’ in Israeli literature, whose oeuvre marks a turning point 
in Hebrew fiction. His writing correlates historically with the 
change in the political climate after the rise to power of the 
Likud Party. It addresses political and social issues, protesting 
time and again against the occupation of the territories, the use 
of violence, and the mentality of the new establishment. 

His first novel, Smile of the Lamb, attempts to shed light 
on Israeli society following the Six-Day War and the Yom Kip- 
pur War. The story unfolds through a dual perspective, that 
of the Israeli Uri Leniado and, alternately, that of Hilmi, an 
old Arab. Interwoven in the narrative are essayistic sections, 
which give vent to Grossman’s feelings about the occupation 
and the humiliation of the Arab population. Following this 
highly political prose work, Grossman published his most 
ambitious work of fiction, Ayen Erekh Ahavah. Bordering 
often on the grotesque, Grossman addresses the Holocaust 
while reflecting on the very (im-)possibilty of writing about 
it. Grossman uses sophisticated techniques: the first part of the 
novel is related from the point of view of Momik, a sensitive, 
imaginative child growing up in Jerusalem amid Holocaust 
survivors. Momik creates his own private myth about the Nazi 
beast, which he attempts to understand better and fight in his 
own little kingdom, in the cellar. The second part handles in 
a poetic-fantastic manner the fate of the well-known Polish- 
Jewish author Bruno *Schulz, who was murdered by the Ger- 
mans. The third part relates Anschel Wasserman’s (Momik’s 
grandfather) strategy of survival in the camp, by telling the 
Nazi commander in charge stories after stories and keeping 
him in suspense. The fourth part, fragmentary and postmod- 
ernistic, is structured as an encyclopedia, listing and explain- 
ing a variety of words or concepts and omitting deliberately 
the entry “Love.” Grossman attempts to blur the distinction 
between reality and fantasy and shatter the reader’s illusion of 
certainty and knowledge. 
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The following novel, The Book of Intimate Grammar, is 
far more modest in its artistic aims: it does not seek to handle 
the metahistorical issues of a generation, neither the Holo- 
caust nor the Arab-Israeli conflict. Grossman focuses on the 
childhood of Israelis who grew up in Jerusalem in the 1950s 
through an atypical but also typical Israeli family. The father 
survived the labor camp in Russia; the mother is an orphan 
who attended to the needs of her siblings. This historical-bio- 
graphical background shaped their lives; Grossman is inter- 
ested in the psychological effect of the past on their present 
lives, not - as in the previous novel - in a historiosophical ac- 
count of a collective issue. From this point of view, the novel 
is closer to the earlier prose works of Yehoshua *Kenaz (for 
instance, After the Holidays) or to Yeshayahu Koren’s novella 
Levayah ba-Zohorayim (“Funeral at Noon”). The familial con- 
text is seen through the eyes of Aharon, a 14-year-old boy, and 
it is his story of adolescence and growing up, oscillating be- 
tween pain and humor, reality and fantasy. 

She-Tihiyi Li Sakkin depicts a universal theme, that of a 
man’s love for a woman whom he never meets. This episto- 
lary novel deals, as it were, with the second phase of growing 
up, with the midlife crisis. The correspondence between Yair 
and Miriam pointedly disregards political-historical subjects. 
What matters more are the changes observed in nature, the 
blossoms of spring, the first rain. The letters exchanged by 
the protagonists, both belonging to the Ashkenazi elite, shed 
light on their lives, their dreams and passions, though end- 
ing in a rather anti-romantic manner. Grossman suggests that 
truth, art, and beauty exist in writing only. The protagonists 
prefer the narcissistic expedient of self-expression in writing 
to a physical encounter. The novel is an important milestone 
in Grossman's development as a writer; it is a highly intro- 
verted novel which is far from offering the reader shallow 
entertainment. 

Grossman's novella Ba-Guf Ani Mevinah takes this pro- 
cess of introversion further: published during the second Inti- 
fada, when Israeli readers were expecting yet another political 
book from Grossman, author of the highly topical Yellow Wind 
(1987) and Sleeping on a Wire (1992), the story again deals with 
the relationship between imagination and reality, showing 
that the life of fantasy is perhaps more intense and rewarding 
than actual life. Sitting by the bedside of her dying mother, the 
daughter relates the mother’s life-story: When you read it out 
to me, I have the feeling that these things really happened, says 
the mother. Many questions remain unanswered, others have 
the aura of mystery, suggesting that much in human existence 
remains inexplicable and perhaps unutterable. 

Grossman's books have been translated into many lan- 
guages, and he is undoubtedly one of the best known Israeli 
authors abroad. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Lowin, “D. Grossman's Useful Fictions,” 
in: Jewish Book Annual, 50 (1992), 114-27; N.B. Sokoloff, “D. Gross- 
man: Translating the ‘Other’ in Momik,” in: Israeli Writers Consider 
the Outsider (1993), 37-56; G. Morahg, “Creating Wasserman: The 
Quest for a New Holocaust Story,” in: Judaism 51:1 (2002), 51-60; 
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M.S. Bernstein, “The Child as Collective Subconsciousness,” in: Sho- 


far, 23:2 (2005), 65-79. 
[Gershon Shaked (24 ed.)] 


GROSSMAN, LEONID PETROVICH (1888-1965), Rus- 
sian literary historian and theater critic. Grossman was born 
in Odessa, graduated from Kiev university, and studied law in 
Sorbonne. He started writing criticism from 1903 and contrib- 
uted to the Jewish Encyclopedia in the field of law. From 1910 
to 1920 he produced poetry, mostly on biblical themes. From 
1921 he lectured in various institutes in Moscow on the theory 
and history of literature, from 1945 as a professor. His works 
range from studies of Russo-Western cultural relations (e.g., 
on Balzac in Russia, 1937) to monographs on Russian literary 
masters such as Dostoyevski (1963). He also wrote compara- 
tive studies of literature and other creative arts, such as theater 
and painting. In Ispoved yevreya (“A Jew’s Confession,” 1925) 
Grossman dealt with A.U. Kovner, a picturesque Jewish con- 
vict, whose letters to Dostoyevski, published in 1903 some 30 
years after their dispatch, accused the novelist of slandering 


the Jews in his Diary of a Writer. 
[Shmuel Spector (274 ed.)] 


GROSSMAN, MEIR (1888-1964), Zionist leader. Born in 
Temryuk in the Krasnodar Territory, Russia, Grossman at an 
early age became a contributor to the Russian press. For a while 
he lived in Warsaw, where he began contributing to the Yiddish 
press. In 1913 he went to Berlin to study, becoming a member 
of the central committee of *He-Haver, the Zionist students’ 
society, and editing its Russian and Hebrew organs. 

On the day that World War 1 broke out, Grossman left 
for Copenhagen, and worked there as a correspondent for the 
Russian daily Russkoye Slovo. A few months after his arrival he 
began the publication of a Yiddish daily, Kopenhagener Togblat 
(later renamed Yidishe Folkstsaytung). At *Jabotinsky’s sugges- 
tion he published a Yiddish fortnightly, Di Tribune, dedicated 
to publicizing the cause of a Jewish Legion, a World Jewish 
Congress, and equal rights for Jews. Jabotinsky also persuaded 
him to move to London, which he did in the fall of 1916, pub- 
lishing Di Tribune there as a daily. The campaign for a Jewish 
Legion did not, however, yield immediate results, and when 
the paper closed, Grossman returned to Copenhagen. 

After the February 1917 Revolution in Russia, Gross- 
man returned to Petrograd, where he became a contributor 
to Petrograder Togblat, the daily founded by Yizhak *Gruen- 
baum. After the October Revolution he was asked to move to 
Kiev and there edited several periodicals: Der Telegraf, a daily, 
together with Nahman *Syrkin; Oyf der Vakh, Zionist weekly; 
and Die Velt, another daily. He was a member of the executive 
committee of Ukrainian Zionists, took part in the National 
Jewish Assembly and in the work of the Provisional National 
Council, and was a deputy of the Rada, the national council 
of the independent Ukraine. When hostilities broke out and 
the Bolsheviks invaded the Ukraine, Grossman, together with 
Abraham Coralnik, was sent abroad to inform the world of 
the situation and appeal for help. In London and in the United 
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States, Grossman and Coralnik created aid organizations for 
Ukrainian Jews (1919). 

At the end of 1919, Grossman joined Jacob *Landau, in 
establishing the Jewish Correspondence Bureau for the dis- 
semination of news of Jewish interest. This bureau eventually 
became the *Jewish Telegraphic Agency (Ta). Grossman left 
the JTA in 1928 as a result of differences with Landau. In 1925 
he had founded the Palestine Bulletin, an English-language 
daily in Jerusalem, which in 1932 became the Palestine Post 
(later the Jerusalem Post). After the 1920 riots in Palestine, 
Grossman criticized Weizmann’s policies and called for his 
resignation. When Jabotinsky left the Zionist Executive and 
eventually founded the *Revisionist Party (in 1925), Grossman 
became one of his early supporters and was appointed deputy 
chairman of the new party’s world center. In 1933 the party 
split on the issue of secession from the Zionist Organization; 
Grossman headed the minority, which opposed Jabotinsky 
and which was in favor of remaining in the *Zionist Organi- 
zation. He then established the *Jewish State Party. 

In 1934 he settled in Palestine, where he became the man- 
ager of Bank le-Hityashevut Amamit. In 1937 he caused a sensa- 
tion at the Zionist Congress by reading from its rostrum con- 
fidential minutes of Weizmann’s talks with the British colonial 
secretary, Ormsby-Gore, in which Weizmann promised to in- 
fluence the Zionist movement in favor of the partition plan of 
Palestine, though the Zionist General Council had adopted a 
resolution against the plan. Grossman's “suspension from mem- 
bership in the Zionist General Council” by the Zionist court, 
for having disclosed confidential Zionist documents, caused a 
stir in the Jewish press the world over, particularly in the Lon- 
don Jewish Chronicle. He spent the World War 11 years in the 
United States. After the war the two factions of the Revisionist 
Party were reunited, and Grossman attended the Zionist Con- 
gress as a representative of the united party. He did not, how- 
ever, join the *Herut Party, and preferred to join the *General 
Zionists, becoming one of its representatives in the Executive of 
the Zionist Organization (1954-60). When the General Zionist 
Party merged with the Progressive Party to form the Liberal 
Party, Grossman again did not follow his party’s decision and 
resigned from the Zionist Executive. He continued his jour- 
nalistic work and also participated in the activities of various 
public institutions. He took special interest in the situation of 
Soviet Jews and promoted the publication of Russian-language 
periodicals in Israel (Vestnik Izraila, and Shalom). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tidhar, 4 (1950), 1927-28; LNYL, 2 (1958), 


359-60. 
[Israel Klausner] 


GROSSMAN, MORTON IRVIN (1919-1981), U.S. gastroen- 
terologist. Born and educated in Ohio, he received his M.D. 
and Ph.D. in 1944 from Northwestern University. Grossman 
first served as assistant biochemist (1939-41) at Ohio State 
University Medical School and from 1950 to 1951 as professor 
of physiology in the Department of Clinical Sciences. From 
1951 to 1955 he was chief of physiology in the Division of Medi- 
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cal Nutrition first in Chicago and then at Fitzsimons Army 
Hospital in Denver. In 1955 he joined the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of California School of Medicine and was appointed 
chairman of the Department of Medicine in 1965. Grossman 
was consultant to the National Institutes of Health (1960-65) 
and a member of many professional societies. He was the fa- 
ther of modern gastrointestinal endocrine physiology. His 
most important contributions lay in defining the secretory 
mechanisms of the stomach and pancreas actions and of reg- 
ulatory gastrointestinal peptides. He served as editor of Gas- 
troenterology (1960-65) and wrote many papers on the physi- 
ology of the alimentary tract, gastrointestinal hormones, and 
the physiology of nutrition. 


[Fred Rosner / Bracha Rager (2"4 ed.)] 


GROSSMAN, STEVEN, chair of national Democratic Party. 
Grossman was active in the American Jewish community and 
within Democratic politics. A graduate of Princeton and Har- 
vard Business schools, he headed the Massachusetts Envelope 
Company that had been in his family since 1910. A leader of 
the Boston Jewish community, he served on the boards of 
Brandeis University, Beth Israel Hospital, and the Combined 
Jewish Philanthropies. 

As a leader of the Democratic Party Grossman began 
his career within Massachusetts politics and was chairman 
of the Democratic Party in the state during the early 1990s, 
spearheading Bill Clinton's 20 point victory in 1992 and cap- 
turing enough Senate and House seats in Massachusetts to 
override the Republican governor's veto. His close association 
with Democratic politics and his relationship with the presi- 
dent was essential to his rise to leadership in the American 
Israel Public Affairs Committee (AIPAC), which had been in- 
creasingly moving to the right during the Reagan and George 
H.W. Bush presidencies and during Likud leadership in Israel. 
A Democratic and a strong supporter of the peace process, 
Grossman was named to head Arpac, after his predecessor 
had committed the ultimate sin of American politics; he had 
been caught telling the truth about a1pac’s power, too directly 
and for attribution. Moderate but forceful, Grossman was a 
good choice, most especially during the Clinton-Rabin years 
where the organized Jewish community and their political 
supporters had to turn around their positions on the Palestin- 
ians and the Peace Process after the Oslo Accords. 

He left a1pac to serve as chair of the Democratic Party 
where his ties to the Clinton administration and his fundrais- 
ing prowess served him in good stead. He made the transition 
successfully and seamlessly from Jewish leadership to national 
leadership of the Democratic Party, where Jewish support is a 
pillar of fundraising efforts. 

Grossman was unsuccessful in his bid for the Democratic 
nomination for governor of Massachusetts in 2002 but became 
prominent again as chairman of the Howard Dean campaign 
for the U.S. presidency in 2004; Dean went from obscurity to 
front-runner status in near record time. Grossman was also in- 
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strumental in causing Dean to withdraw from actively pursu- 
ing the nomination when after deep losses, John Kerry's nomi- 
nation became a foregone conclusion and Dean's chances were 
nil. Grossman held a press conference endorsing his home state 
candidate Kerry before Dean had formally withdrawn. 


GROSSMAN, VASILI SEMYONOVICH (Joseph Solomo- 
novich; 1905-1964), Soviet Russian writer. Born to a tradi- 
tional Yiddish-speaking family in the intensely Jewish town 
of Berdichev, he moved to Moscow as a young man and, after 
graduating from the university, worked for a time as a chemi- 
cal engineer in the coal mines of Donbas. His short story V 
gorode Berdicheve (“In the Town of Berdichev,’ 1934), which 
described the Civil War in and around his home town, earned 
the praise of Maxim Gorki. Grossman’s most important early 
work is Stepan Kolchugin (1937-40), a three-volume novel 
describing the Communist underground before the Revolu- 
tion. He became famous as the author of Narod bessmerten 
(“The People Is Immortal,” 1942), the first important Soviet 
novel inspired by World War 11. It was published in the So- 
viet army gazette Red Star, where he served as a war corre- 
spondent. The Holocaust of Soviet Jewry finds expression in 
the novels: Staryi Uchitel (“Old Teacher,’ 1943) and Treblinskii 
Ad (“The Inferno of Treblinka,” 1945). His second war novel, 
Za pravoye delo, (“For the Just Cause”), the first part of which 
appeared in 1952, was never completed. It was found ideo- 
logically objectionable because of its underestimation of the 
Communist Party’s role in the forging of victory over Nazism. 
Another cause of official displeasure probably was Grossman's 
emphasis on such “minor” traits of Nazism as the mass ex- 
termination of the Jews and its strong nationalism. Coming 
as they did at the height of Soviet antisemitic campaigns and 
the wave of glorification of everything Russian, Grossman's 
observations were against the official line. Somewhat earlier, 
fragments of the manuscript confiscated by the KGB were pub- 
lished in the West under the name Zhizn I Sudba (“Life and 
Fate,’ 1980). From 1956 until his death he worked on a book 
about the tragic Stalinist period, the anti-Jewish campaign, 
the persecution of intellectuals by the party apparatus, and 
the repression of any free thinking. It was published as Vsio 
Techot (“Everything Is Flawed”) in the Samizdat in the 1960s 
and in Germany in 1970. Grossman and Ilya *Ehrenburg had 
tried to publish a “Black Book” of documentary evidence of 
Nazi crimes committed against the Jews on Soviet territory. 
The book was already set in type, but, as Ehrenburg pointed 
out in his memoirs, its publication was banned by the Soviet 
authorities, and the KGB destroyed the type frames. One vol- 
ume was eventually published in Bucharest (1947) under the 
title Cartea Neagr, with a foreword by Grossman. A copy of 
the original manuscript is in the archive of Yad Vashem, Jeru- 
salem and was published there in 1980. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: V.M. Akimovet al. (eds.), Russkiye Sovetskiye 
pisateli prozaiki, 1 (1959), 609-25; D. Litani, in: Yediot Yad Vashem, 
23/24 (1960), 24-26 (on the Black Book). 


[Maurice Friedberg / Shmuel Spector (24 ed.)] 
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GROSSMAN, YIZHAK-DAVID (1946- ), Israeli rabbi 
known for his unique activities in education and welfare, such 
as assistance to criminal youth and adults, immigration ab- 
sorption, and the advancement of religious-secular relations. 
The crowning glory of his work is the Migdal Or educational 
system, with schools and dormitories in Israel and abroad. 
Grossman was born in Jerusalem, a sixth-generation Israeli. 
In 1966 he received his rabbinic ordination from R. Isser Ye- 
huda *Unterman and R. Isaac *Nissim. In 1967 he was active in 
Jerusalem's slums, setting up three educational institutes there. 
In 1968 he moved to Migdal ha-Emek, a development town 
in northern Israel, and in 1970 he became its chief rabbi. In 
1971 he founded the Or la-No’ar youth movement. In 1972 he 
established the Migdal Or educational complex in Migdal ha- 
Emek, which later became a national system. In 1991 he began 
to absorb immigrants from Ethiopia and the Former Soviet 
Union in Midgal Or. In the same year he founded Migdal Or 
institutes in Moscow and Leningrad. In 1993 he began to ab- 
sorb new Yemenite immigrants at the institution. In 1995 he 
worked with French youth. Grossman received a number of 
awards, including the Aryeh Levin Father of Prisoners Award 
(1980), and the Love of Israel Award given by President Chaim 
Herzog and Prime Minister Menahem Begin (1983). In 2004 
he was awarded the Israel Prize for his special contribution 
to Israeli society. 

[Shaked Gilboa (2™4 ed.)] 


GROSSMANN, KURT RICHARD (1897-1972), German 
journalist. A pacifist after World War 1, Grossmann became 
general secretary of the Deutsche Liga fuer Menschenrechte 
(German League for Human Rights) in his home town, Ber- 
lin (1926), and organized its fight against injustice in Ger- 
man law courts, which followed reactionary tendencies. 
Grossmann was active in cases such as that of the Russian 
war prisoner, Jacobowsky (executed and then adjudged in- 
nocent), and that of Walter Bullerjahn who had been im- 
prisoned as the result of false witness. He wrote Dreizehn 
Jahre “Republikanische” Justiz (1932). Warned that the Nazis 
were about to arrest him, Grossmann escaped to Prague in 
1933. There he established and directed the Demokratische 
Fluechtlingsfuersorge (Relief for Refugees by Democrats) and 
wrote brochures against Nazism. In 1938 he went to Paris 
and in 1939 to New York. In 1943 the World Jewish Con- 
gress entrusted Grossman with dealing with the European 
refugee problem. After World War 11, Grossmann became a 
recognized spokesman on problems concerning Jewish ref- 
ugees and *restitution and compensation. He was also in- 
volved in the Jewish-German process of reconciliation and 
lectured in Germany. Among the books written during his 
American years are Die Unbesungenen Helden: Menschen in 
Deutschlands dunklen Tagen (1957); Ossietzky: ein deutscher 
Patriot (1963), which won the Albert Schweitzer Prize; and 
a history of restitution, Die Ehrenschuld: Kurzgeschichte der 
Wiedergutmachung (1967); Emigration, Geschichte der Hitler- 
Fluechtlinge 1933-45 (1969). 
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tionen - Kurt Grossmanns berufliche Erwartungen und politische 
Aktivitaten, in: Exil. Forschung, Erkenntnisse, Ergebnisse, 2 (1996), 
40-49; idem, Unermuedlicher Kaempfer fuer Frieden und Menschen- 
rechte. Leben und Wirken von Kurt R. Grossmann (1997). 


[Frederick R. Lachman / Monika Halbinger (24 ed.)] 


GROSS-ZIMMERMANN, MOSHE (Gross; 1891-1974), 
Yiddish essayist. Born in Boryslav, Galicia, Gross-Zimmer- 
mann lived in Vienna from 1908 and there wrote German 
impressionistic lyrics, one-act plays, and aphorisms, and ed- 
ited a Yiddish newspaper Yidishe Morgenpost (1918-20). His 
essays on Yiddish, French, and German writers appeared in 
the Viennese Yiddish monthly Kritik, as well as in leading pe- 
riodicals in Warsaw and New York. In 1938 he settled in Pal- 
estine, joined the staff of the Hebrew daily Davar, and con- 
tinued publishing literary essays in the Yiddish press in Israel 
and New York. From 1950 he headed the Yiddish department 
of Israel’s overseas broadcasts program, and his weekly feuil- 
letons were widely listened to. In his essays, collected in the 
volumes Yidn Tsvishn Yidn (“Jews among Jews,” 1956), Intimer 
Videranand (“Intimate Contradiction,’1964), and Dos Vort Vos 
Mir Shraybn (“The Word We Write,’ 1971), he displayed a per- 
sonal style with a Galician idiomatic flavor. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 2 (1958), 348-9; Sh. Bickel, Shrayber 
fun Mayn Dor, 3 (1970), 146-53; A. Spiegelblatt, Di Goldene Keyt, 115 


(1985), 106-7 
[Israel Ch. Biletzky] 


°GROTIUS, HUGO (Huig de Groot; 1583-1645), Dutch 
statesman, jurist, theologian, and historian. Grotius contacts 
with Jews and Judaism were concerned with both political 
and spiritual matters. As a result of the flight of Marranos 
from Spain and Portugal to the Netherlands in the late 16 
and early 17" century, and the consequent formation, without 
a firm legal basis, of sizable Jewish communities in *Amster- 
dam and other cities, the estates of Holland appointed Gro- 
tius to a commission “to amend the regulations for protect- 
ing Jews living in these lands from all scandals, anxieties, and 
sanctions.’ Grotius’ report, known as Remonstrantie, appeared 
in 1615, but was not published in full until 1949. In the report 
Grotius posed three questions: whether it is desirable to allow 
Jews to settle in the country; whether it is advisable to permit 
them to follow their religious traditions; and in what ways it 
is possible to prevent difficulties affecting either Christianity 
or the state, through the presence in the land of Jews observ- 
ing their religion. Grotius answered the first question in the 
affirmative. On the second point, he advised that the Jews be 
granted freedom of worship subject to limitations to prevent 
certain religious and political hazards. 

Though some of his replies were noteworthy for their 
tolerance, others were hardly agreeable to Jews. Grotius ruled 
that all Jews who entered the state should be obliged to reg- 
ister with the city authorities, declaring that they believed in 
one God and that the words of Moses and the prophets were 
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true. They were to be allowed to live in urban areas only, and 
their number was to be limited to 200 families in the prov- 
inces of Holland and Friesland and to 300 families in Am- 
sterdam. They were to be granted the privilege of engaging in 
commerce and industry. Mixed marriages between Jews and 
Christians were to be prohibited. Yet the Jews were neither to 
be compelled to conform to a particular style of dress nor to be 
separated from the rest of the residents in any other way. They 
must not be coerced to violate their Sabbath, nor should they 
desecrate Sundays and Christian holidays. Different penalties 
were fixed for those who might transgress these regulations. 
The Remonstrantie were accepted by the estates of Holland but 
were not adopted as a general law for the entire country. 

Even more interesting are Grotius’ intellectual contacts 
with Judaism. His conceptions of, and attacks on, Judaism 
were formed within the framework of Christian apologet- 
ics. He confesses his obligation to the Hebrew authors who, 
through their knowledge of the literature, language, and cus- 
toms of their people, have revealed a special understanding 
of the Scriptures. Similar statements are found in the Anno- 
tata ad Vetus Testamentum (Paris, 1664). In his legal works 
Grotius quotes, in addition to the writings of Jewish authors 
who wrote in Greek (Philo and Josephus), the medieval Jew- 
ish commentators, as well as the Targum, Talmud, and Mi- 
drash. Occasionally his compositions contain Hebrew words 
and verses, and there can be no doubt that he had some 
knowledge of Hebrew and Aramaic; for example, he says in 
the Annotata that the beauty of the Song of Songs is marred 
in translations. His reported wide familiarity with Semitic 
languages nevertheless appears exaggerated. Many of his 
letters, especially to his friend Gerhard Johannes Vossius as 
well as to *Manasseh Ben Israel, indicate that he gained much 
of his information about Jews from the latter, whom he ad- 
mired greatly. Because of the Jewish thread running through 
his works, which grew stronger in the course of time, Gro- 
tius was accused of leanings toward Judaism and of prefer- 
ring Jewish to Christian biblical exegesis, accusations which, 
however, overlooked the spiritual ties between Protestantism 
and the Old Testament. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Meijer (ed.), Hugo de Groot. Remonstrantie 
nopende de ordre dije in de landen van Hollandt ende Westvrieslandt 
dijent gestelt op de Joden (1949), introduction; J. Meijer, in: HJ, 14 
(1952), 133-44; idem, in: JsOS, 17 (1955), 91-104; I. Husik, in: HUCA, 2 
(1925), 381-417; A.K. Kuhn, in: AJHSP, 31 (1928), 173-80; A Loewen- 
stamm, in: Festschrift... des Juedisch-Theologischen Seminars, 2 (1929), 
295-302; M. Balaban, in: Festschrift... Simon Dubnow (1930), 87-112; 
J.M. van Eysinga, in: Mededeelingen der Koninklijke Nederlandse 
Akademie van Wetenschappen, Afdeling Letterkunde, 13 (1950), 1-8; 
C. Roth, Life of Menasseh Ben Israel (1934), 146-8. 


[Shabtai Rosenne] 


GROVE, ANDREW STEPHEN (Andros Grof; 1936-_), U.S. 
engineer, technology executive. Born in Budapest, Hungary, 
to a middle-class secular family (his father was a dairy man), 
Grove almost died at four of scarlet fever, but he eventually 
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become a founding father of the personal computer indus- 
try. Through foresight and good fortune, the family avoided 
the fate of many of their fellow Jews by successfully fleeing 
the Nazis, thanks to young Andris (as he was called) and his 
mother finding refuge with a Christian family on the outskirts 
of Budapest. They lived in a dark cellar in which “the sound 
of artillery was a continuous backdrop,’ Grove wrote in his 
memoir, as Russian bombs hit the area. Under the Commu- 
nist regime that followed World War 11, as his family rebuilt its 
business, Grove distinguished himself as a student of chemis- 
try and was seemingly destined for a comfortable position in 
academia or industry, until revolution broke out in 1956 and 
he found himself in that cellar again. In June 1956 the popular 
Hungarian uprising was put down at gunpoint. Soviet troops 
occupied Budapest and randomly began rounding up young 
people. Grove and 200,000 others escaped to the West. In 
Swimming Across, his 2001 memoir, Grove re-created a Eu- 
rope that has since disappeared, exploring the ways in which 
persecution and struggle helped shape his life. Grove went to 
the United States in 1957 knowing little English and with only 
a few dollars in his pocket. He earned a bachelor’s degree in 
chemical engineering in 1960 from the City College of New 
York and a Ph.D. from the University of California, Berkeley, 
in 1963. He worked at Fairchild Semiconductor before par- 
ticipating in the founding of the Intel Corporation in 1968. 
In 1979 he was named president and in 1987, chief executive. 
Intel’s microprocessor chips serve as the silicon “brains” in 
more than 90 percent of the world’s personal computers. In 
1987, the year Grove became chief executive, Intel reported 
profits of $248 million on sales of $1.9 billion. In 1998, the year 
he stepped down, Intel’s profits reached nearly $6.95 billion on 
sales of $25 billion. Intel’s popular Pentium 11 computer chip 
was developed at Intel’s plant in Haifa, Israel. 

Grove, who has written more than 40 technical papers 
and holds several patents on semiconductor devices and 
technology, was elected a fellow of the IEEE and a mem- 
ber of the National Academy of Engineering. In 1994 Grove 
was elected a fellow of the Academy of Arts and Sciences in 
the United States and Time magazine named him Man of the 
Year in 1997. His first book, Physics and Technology of Semi- 
conductor Devices, published in 1967, has been used at lead- 
ing universities in the United States. His High Output Man- 
agement (1983) was translated into 11 languages. One-on-One 
With Andy Grove was published in 1987 and Only the Para- 
noid Survive, the blunt credo for which he was known, was 
issued in 1996. 

Under Grove’s stewardship, Intel thrived in the face of 
challenges, including up-and-down cycles in the technology 
industry, clone chip makers, and rival microprocessor designs. 
None proved an obstacle to Intel’s progressive domination of 
the computer industry. 

[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


GROVES, SACRED. The concept of sacred groves arose 
out of the traditional mistranslation of the Asherah as a sa- 
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cred grove near the altar. The Asherah is now known to have 
been a man-made cult object that was placed near the altar. 
(For a fuller discussion see *Asherah.) There were, however, 


sacred *trees. 
[Tikva S. Frymer] 


GROZNY, capital of the Chechen Republic in Russia, formerly 
in S.W. European R.S.E.S.R. Situated on the Rostov-Baku rail- 
road, it has been an oil-producing center since 1893. Until 1917 
the city was outside the Pale of Settlement, but a community of 
*mountain (Tat) Jews existed there, which in 1866 numbered 
928 persons living in 197 houses. In 1897 the Jewish popula- 
tion numbered 1,711 (11% of the total population) divided into 
two communities: mountain Jews and “Ashkenazim.” In 1900 a 
synagogue built in Oriental style was opened. The community 
suffered heavily during the civil war of 1918-21 and many Jews 
left the city. There remained 1,274 in 1926 (1.7% of the popula- 
tion), but the Jewish population grew to 3,992 in 1939 (2.3% of 
the total), in 1939. In World War 11, during the summer of 1942, 
the German advance was halted just before reaching Grozny 
and the Jews of the city were saved from annihilation. The Jew- 
ish population according to the 1959 census numbered 4,981 
in the towns of the then Chechen-Ingush Autonomous Soviet 
Socialist Republic; it may be assumed that the majority lived in 
Grozny. By 1970 the number of Jews in Grozny was estimated 
at about 10,000. The only synagogue serving the “Tat” Jews, 
who reside in a Jewish quarter, was confiscated in 1962. In the 
1990s almost all the Jews left, mostly for Israel. 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


GRUBER, RUTH (1911- ), U.S. journalist and writer on 
Jewish causes. Born in Brooklyn, Gruber completed her B.A. 
at New York University, an M.A. in German and English lit- 
erature at the University of Wisconsin, and a Ph.D. from the 
University of Cologne in 1931, at the age of 20. Her prescient 
thesis, first published in Leipzig in 1935, was republished with 
additional material in 2005 (Virginia Woolf: The Will to Cre- 
ate as a Woman). 

Returning to the U.S. during the Depression, Gruber 
found her academic ambitions thwarted and turned to jour- 
nalism. In 1935, she returned to Europe with a Guggenheim 
Foundation Fellowship to study women’s position under so- 
cialism, communism, and democracy. She was the first foreign 
correspondent allowed into Siberia, where she interviewed 
many of those living in the Gulag. U.S. Secretary of the In- 
terior Harold I. Ickes hired her to do a social and economic 
study of Alaska in 1941 to determine its suitability for settle- 
ment of returning veterans. 

In 1944, Ickes invited Gruber to participate in a secret 
mission to bring a thousand Jewish refugees from Italy to Os- 
wego, N.Y. She was given the honorary rank of general so that, 
if captured, she would be treated as a prisoner of war rather 
than as a civilian spy. Gruber recorded the stories of the refu- 
gees, who called her “Mother Ruth,’ and was instrumental in 
persuading the U.S. government to allow them to apply for 
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American citizenship at war's end. This experience convinced 
her to devote her energies to Jewish causes. 

Gruber’s accomplishments include covering the Anglo- 
American Joint Committee of Inquiry on Palestine for the 
New York Post, where she encountered the Jews in Europe’s 
displaced persons camps. She visited Palestine and the Arab 
countries as well. She also covered the un Special Commis- 
sion on Palestine for the New York Herald. While in Jerusalem, 
she learned that the ship Exodus, overflowing with 4,500 Jew- 
ish refugees, was illegally on its way to Haifa. As the only re- 
porter permitted by the British to accompany the ship back 
to Germany, her articles furthered international support for 
Israel’s foundation. 

Gruber covered the Israeli War of Independence, im- 
migration of Jews to Israel from Yemen, Iraq, North Africa, 
Romania, and the Former Soviet Union, as well as both mass 
aliyot of Ethiopian Jews to Israel. She also traveled to Korea 
and Vietnam to write about adopting Asian orphans. 

Gruber’s extraordinary life is chronicled in her many 
books, particularly a three-part autobiography, of which two 
volumes had appeared by 2005: Ahead of Time (2001) and In- 
side of Time (2004). Haven (2000), the story of the Jewish refu- 
gees in Oswego, was made into a television mini-series. 


[Anne Lapidus Lerner (2"4 ed.)] 


GRUBY, DAVID (1810-1898), physician, born in Novi Sad, 
then Hungary; one of the pioneers of modern microbiology 
and parasitology. Gruby left home while young and moved to 
Budapest, where he worked in a Jewish restaurant. As a Jew, 
he could not be accepted in a high school, so he stood outside 
the classroom door and listened to lessons. Eventually one of 
the teachers took pity on him, and arranged his admittance. 
Gruby studied medicine in Vienna and received his degree in 
1834. Despite his being a Jew, he was appointed a surgeon at 
the university medical school. The university proposed that 
he be made a professor, on condition that he would become 
converted to Christianity. Gruby rejected this proposal, left 
Vienna, and settled in Paris (1839). He was given a post at the 
Museum of Nature, and lectured there on normal and mor- 
bid pathology. From 1841 to 1852 he made a number of dis- 
coveries, from which evolved the new branch of mycology 
in both human and veterinary medicine, advancing the de- 
velopment of microbiology and parasitology. Gruby was the 
first to prove experimentally that a fungus was likely to be 
the cause of a specific disease in man. He was also one of the 
first to investigate parasitic worms and their life cycles. One 
of his most important discoveries, made in 1843, which rep- 
resented a turning point in the history of microbiology, was 
the first description of the flagellate parasites of frogs’ blood 
and tissues. Gruby called these parasites “trepanosomes.” In 
the same year, working with the French veterinarian Delafond, 
he discovered microfilaria in the circulating blood of infested 
frogs, thus opening a new avenue for the investigation of filaria 
worms which constitute a widespread disease agent for man in 
tropical climates. He also did research on comparative anat- 
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omy, experimental physiology, experiments with chloroform 
and ether in anesthesia immediately after its introduction in 
Europe. In addition he investigated the composition of the 
lymph, the microscopic structure of the intestinal epithelium, 
and the treatment of war wounds. He was also one of the first 
to prepare microscopic photographs. From 1852 onward, he 
devoted his time to his large private practice. He was the pri- 
vate physician of Chopin, Liszt, Heine, and Dumas. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kisch, in: Transactions of the American Phil- 


osophical Society, 44 (1954), 193-226. 
[Saul Aaron Adler] 


°GRUEBER, HEINRICH (1891-1975), German pastor who 
saved Christians of Jewish extraction from Nazi persecution. 
Imprisoned in 1937 because of Christian religious opposition, 
he founded, after his release, the “Buero Grueber” for victims 
of the *Nuremberg Laws. The Buero aided non-Aryan Chris- 
tians financially and helped them to emigrate. As a result of 
his protests in 1940 against the first deportations, Grueber was 
sent to the Sachsenhausen and later to the Dachau concen- 
tration camps. After his release in 1943, he secretly carried on 
with his work and at the end of the war set up an Evangelical 
Aid Society for Victims of Racial Persecution. In 1945 he be- 
came mayor of Berlin-Karlshorst and from 1949 was the rep- 
resentative of the Evangelical Church in the pr, until he was 
forced to resign in 1958. He denounced all efforts to “white- 
wash” former Nazis and was a witness at the Eichmann trial 
held in Jerusalem in 1961. On his 70 birthday, the Grueber 
Grove was planted in Jerusalem. He wrote Dona Nobis Pacem 
(1957), Leben an der Todeslinie: Dachauer Predigten (19657), 
and Erinnerungen aus sieben Jahrzehnten (1968). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: An der Stechbahn (19577); H. Grueber, Zeuge 
pro Israel (1963). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Ludwig, “Als Zivilcour- 
age selten war - Die evangelische Hilfsstelle ‘Buero Pfarrer Grue- 
ber’ 1838-1940,’ in: G.B. Ginzel (ed.), Mut zur Menschlichkeit (1993), 
29-54; D. Winkler, Heinrich Grueber — Protestierender Christ (1993); 
J. Hildebrandt, Bevollmdchtigt zum Brueckenbau - Heinrich Grue- 


ber (1991). 
[C.C. Aronsfeld / Bjoern Siegel (2"¢ ed.)] 


GRUEN, ADOLF (1877-1947), Austrian industrial organic 
chemist, born in Vienna. Gruen became chief chemist of 
Schicht Konzern at Aussig (Usti nad Labem), Bohemia, which 
eventually became part of Basle company, Hoffmann-La Roche 
A.G. His many patents and scientific publications were con- 
cerned mostly with fats, but he also did research in pharma- 
ceutics. His books include Analyse der Fette, Wachse und Er- 
zeugnisse der Fettindustrie (2 vols., 1925-28), Fette, Wachse und 
aus diesen erzeugte Produkte (1933), and Synthese der Glyceride 
und Phosphatide (1936). 


GRUENBAUM, HENRY (1911-2006), Danish economist and 
politician. The son of a shoemaker, Gruenbaum was trained 
as an engraver but obtained a degree in economics. He joined 
the Labor Party, where he was active as an economist and stat- 
istician, and as editor of the party’s paper Socialdemokraten. 
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During World War 11 Gruenbaum was a leading member of 
the Danish Resistance. After the war he was principally con- 
cerned with price control and vocational training. In 1964 he 
became minister of economics and Nordic affairs and from 
1965 to 1968 finance minister, in which capacity he deputized 
for the prime minister in the latter’s absence. His publications 


include Industrielt demokrati (1947). 
[Joachim O. Ronall] 


GRUENBAUM, MAX (1817-1898), German researcher in 
Jewish folklore and the popular languages of the Jews, one 
of the founders of Yiddish philology. He was born in Seli- 
genstadt. In 1858 Gruenbaum was appointed director of the 
Hebrew Orphan Asylum in New York. In 1870 he returned to 
Europe, settled in Munich, and devoted himself to research. 
In the field of folklore, Gruenbaum investigated the history 
of aggadic themes and their influence on Islam. In the field 
of linguistics and literature Gruenbaum published his Jue- 
disch-deutsche Chrestomathie (1882) and a selection from 
Yiddish literature. He was the first linguist to make a study of 
the structure and evolution of the Yiddish language. When 
he was 80 years old Gruenbaum published a chrestomathy 
of Judeo-Spanish which is important for the general research 
of Romance languages. Among his books were Beitraege zur 
vergleichenden Mythologie aus der Haggadah (1877); Neue 
Beitraege zur semitischen Sagenkunde (1893); Die juedisch- 
deutsche Litteratur in Deutschland, Polen und Amerika (1894) 
and Juedisch-Spanische Chrestomathie (1896). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: F Perles, in: AzDJ (Dec. 25, 1898); idem, in: 
M. Gruenbaum, Gesammelte Aufsaetze (1901), introduction (repr. 
in: Juedische Skizzen (1912), 61-64); ADB, 49 (1904), 589-94; Rejzen, 


Leksikon, 1 (1926), 635. 
[Martin Meir Plessner] 


GRUENBAUM, YIZHAK (1879-1970), General Zionist 
leader, spokesman of Polish Jewry between the two World 
Wars, first minister of the interior in the Provisional Gov- 
ernment of the State of Israel, and signatory of Israel’s Decla- 
ration of Independence. Born in Warsaw, Gruenbaum grew 
up in Plonsk, and studied first in a heder, then in a Jewish 
government school, and later a government gymnasium in 
Plotzk. He learned Hebrew from private teachers. Gruenbaum 
went to university in Warsaw, starting in medicine, but then 
switching to law. He became involved in Zionist activity and 
in publicist writing during his student days, frequenting the 
home of the writer Isaac Leib *Peretz; he later edited several 
newspapers in Polish, Yiddish, and Hebrew, inter alia serving 
on the editorial board of Ha-Olam and Ha-Zefirah. In later 
years he fought to close down the Jewish press in languages 
other than Yiddish and Hebrew. Gruenbaum was active in 
promoting Hebrew culture in Poland and in the *Tarbut or- 
ganization. He tried to ensure that the struggle of the Jews in 
the Diaspora for their rights should be led by Zionists, and 
was a central figure at the conference of Russian Zionists at 
Helsingfors in 1906 (see *Helsingfors Program). In the years 
1908-10 he lived in Vilna and was appointed secretary gen- 
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eral of the Zionist Center in Russia. He participated in most 
of the Zionist Congresses from the Seventh Congress in 1905. 
Gruenbaum was politically active in Poland, struggling for the 
rights of the Jews there. In the elections to the Fourth Duma 
in 1912, he rallied support for the socialist candidate Jagiello, 
who supported equal rights for the Jews, and promised to fight 
against the antisemitic Polish nationalists. After the outbreak 
of World War 1 Gruenbaum settled in Petrograd, and upon 
the outbreak of the October Revolution became the editor of 
the Zionist daily Petragrader Tageblatt, advocating a secular 
community and official status for Yiddish in government in- 
stitutions. In September 1918 he returned to Warsaw, becom- 
ing active in Zionist work while also participating in the es- 
tablishment of the Polish Provisional National Council, which 
played an important role in the campaign for equal rights for 
the Jews during the first years of independent Poland. In 1919 
Gruenbaum was elected to the Sejm (the Polish parliament) 
and was a member of the commission that prepared the Polish 
Constitution, advocating the inclusion of articles guarantee- 
ing the rights of the national minorities. In order to overcome 
the distorted election regulations that sought to prejudice the 
chances of national minorities of being elected, he played an 
active role in the formation of a “National Minorities Bloc? In 
the 1922 elections this bloc, which included the Jews, obtained 
a considerable number of mandates. The policy of fighting for 
Jewish interests within the framework of the general struggle 
for minorities rights in Poland was controversial among the 
Polish Jews and was resented by many non-Jewish Poles. In 
the following elections the strength of the Minorities Bloc 
declined and in the course of the 1930s, upon the increase of 
overt antisemitism in Poland, it was abandoned. Gruenbaum 
remained a member of the Sejm until he left Poland in 1932. 
For much of time, he also served as the chairman of the Sejm’s 
Jewish members club. 

Gruenbaum first visited Palestine in 1925. Within the 
Zionist movement Gruenbaum opposed the enlargement of 
the Jewish Agency in 1929 through the cooperation of non- 
Zionists, and headed the radical Zionist faction known in 
Poland as Al ha-Mishmar. In 1932 he left for Paris. At the 
Zionist Congress of 1933 he was elected a member of the Jew- 
ish Agency Executive, following which he settled in Pales- 
tine. In the executive he headed the Aliyah Department in 
the years 1933-35 and the Labor Department 1935-48, and was 
also a member of the Organization Department (1935-46). In 
1935-48 he headed the Mossad Bialik publishing house. 

Gruenbaum was arrested by the British on “Black Sat- 
urday” in June 1946, and remained interned in Latrun until 
November. After the establishment of the State he was trea- 
surer of the Jewish Agency until 1950 and served as its com- 
missioner in 1950-51. On the eve of the establishment of the 
State of Israel, Gruenbaum was a member of the People’s Ad- 
ministration, in charge of internal affairs, and in this capacity 
signed the Declaration of Independence. In the Provisional 
Government he was minister of the interior, in which posi- 
tion he was in charge of the elections to the Constituent As- 
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sembly in 1949. He ran in these elections in a personal list, 
but failed to pass the 1% qualifying threshold. In subsequent 
years Gruenbaum wrote on Zionist affairs and was a frequent 
contributor to the Mapam daily Al ha-Mishmar. He spent the 
last ten years of his life in kibbutz Gan Shemuel. 

Gruenbaum’s radical positions earned both admirers 
and enemies. 

His principal writings are Ha-Tenuah ha-Ziyyonit be- 
Hitpattehutah (4 vols., 1942-54); Milhamot Yehudei Polin (1922, 
19417); Bi-Ymei Hurban ve-Shoah (1940-46); Materjaly w 
sprawie zydowskiej w Polsce (2 vols., 1919-22); Dor be-Mivhan 
(1951); Penei ha-Dor (2 vols., 1957-60); and Ne’umim ba-Seim 
ha-Polani (1963); he edited the first and sixth volumes of 
Enziklopedyah shel Galuyyot (1953, 1959). 

[Haim Hillel Ben-Sasson / Susan Hattis Rolef (24 ed.)] 


GRUENBERG, KARL (1861-1940), economic and social 
historian. Gruenberg, who was born in Focsani, Romania, 
studied and practiced law from 1885. In 1900 he became an 
associate professor of economics and in 1909 full professor at 
the University of Vienna. He was director of the Institute of 
Social Research at the University of Frankfurt from 1924 until 
1927 when he resigned because of ill health. Gruenberg wrote 
extensively on the agrarian history of the Austrian monarchy 
and the history of Socialism. Beginning in 1910 he published 
the Archiv fuer die Geschichte des Sozialismus und der Arbe- 
iterbewegung, or Episoden - Sechs Jahrzehnte Kampf um den 
Sozialismus. Gruenberg was murdered by a Nazi in Frank- 
furt on the Main. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Oesterreichisches biographisches Lexikon, 2 
(1959), 88. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Nenning, Carl Gruenberg und 
die Anfaenge des Austromarxismus (1965). 


GRUENBERG, LOUIS (1884-1964), U.S. composer. Born in 
Poland, near Brest Litovsk, Gruenberg was taken to the U.S. 
at the age of two. He studied in Berlin with Busoni, and made 
his debut as a pianist in 1912 at a concert of the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic, under Busoni’s baton. In that year he composed a 
children’s opera called The Witch of the Brocken which was fol- 
lowed by The Bride of the Gods (1913). After winning a prize 
for The Hill of Dreams (New York Symphony Society, 1919), 
Gruenberg devoted himself entirely to composition. 

The League of Composers performed his Daniel Jazz in 
1925. This was followed by The Creation (1923), into which 
he introduced Negro spirituals. In 1931 the Juilliard School 
of Music commissioned and produced his opera “Jack and 
the Beanstalk” 

Gruenberg’s most important work was his opera Em- 
peror Jones, based on Eugene O’Neill’s play of that name. Gru- 
enberg was one of the first American composers to use ele- 
ments of Negro spirituals and jazz in serious music. His opera 
Green Mansions, based on W.H. Hudson’s novel, was commis- 
sioned by the Columbia Broadcasting System and broadcast 
in 1937. Moving to California, Gruenberg wrote background 
music for films, and composed two other operas, Queen Hel- 
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ena (1936) and Volpone (1945), five symphonies, and various 
chamber works. He was one of the organizers of the League 
of Composers. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: MGG, S.v.; Baker, Biog Dict, s.v. and suppl.; 


Grove, Dict, s.v. 
[John W. Gassner] 


GRUENBERG, SAMUEL (1879-1959), biblical scholar and 
communal worker. Gruenberg was born in Romania and in 
1920 was appointed lecturer in Bible exegesis, history and ge- 
ography of Palestine, and modern Hebrew at the Berlin rab- 
binical seminary. He was active in the Mizrachi movement 
and founded the Welt-Verband Shomre Shabbos, presiding 
over its founding congress in 1930. Gruenberg immigrated 
to Palestine in 1936 and then served as the chairman of the 
Moazah Datit (“religious council”) of Tel Aviv. 

With A.M. Silbermann he edited the “Menorah” -Wo- 
erterbuch, a modern Hebrew-German, German-modern He- 
brew dictionary (1920). Gruenberg’s exegetical work appeared 
mainly as articles in German (collected under the title Exege- 
tische Beitraege, 5 vols., 1924-33) and Hebrew (collected un- 
der the title Li-Feshuto shel Mikra, 1945). He also wrote Zur 
Geschichte der Bibelexegese I, Nordfranzoesische Klassiker der 
Bibelexegese (1928). Among his Hebrew works is Nizzanim 
(1906), a book of poetry. Gruenberg was the editor of the He- 
brew section of Joseph *Wohlgemuth’s Jeschurun, to which he 
contributed many studies. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Eisner, in: YLBI, 12 (1967), 46; Tidhar, 4 
(1950), 1624-25. 


GRUENBERG, SIDONIE MATSNER (1881-1974), U.S. ed- 
ucator, who exercised a dominant influence in advancing the 
study of guidance methods for parents and children. Sidonie 
Gruenberg was born in Austria and was educated in Germany 
and New York. In 1906 she joined the Child Study Associa- 
tion of America, became director (1923-1950), and served as 
consultant from 1950. Gruenberg wrote extensively for chil- 
dren and parents, and her books were translated into many 
languages. She was regarded as an authority on child-par- 
ent relationships and lectured in parent education, and was a 
member of the editorial boards of Parents Magazine and Child 
Study. She was chairman of the subcommittee of the White 
House Conference on Child Health and Protection (1930); 
a member of The White House Conference (1940) and The 
Mid-Century White House Conference (1950); director of the 
Public Affairs Commission (1947) and the Social Legislation 


Information Service (1947-61). 
[Ronald E. Ohl] 


GRUENEWALD, MAX (1899-1992), German rabbi and pro- 
fessor. Born in Koenigshuette, Upper Silesia, Germany, his 
father was a Jewish educator in the region. After service in 
World War 1, he was ordained at the Breslau Rabbinical Sem- 
inary and received his doctorate in philosophy at the Univer- 
sity of Breslau. 
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By 1938, Gruenewald served at the “Haupt” or “main” 
synagogue in Manheim for 12 years and had been elected pres- 
ident of the Jewish community (1933), the only rabbi to hold 
both offices in Germany. Owing to the rising tide of antise- 
mitic legislation, he resigned these posts to accept a position 
in Berlin to work as a member of the inner council of all Ger- 
man Jewry. After several detentions and interrogations by the 
Gestapo, in discussion with Dr. Leo Baeck, he left for Palestine 
in late 1938 because “he saw and felt that no essential change 
could be effected in the fate of German Jews.” 

In 1939 Gruenewald accepted an invitation to teach at the 
Jewish Theological Seminary. The beginning of World War 11 
left him stranded in New York and he accepted a weekend pul- 
pit at Congregation Bnai Israel in Millburn, n.j. On May 13, 
1945, Gruenewald left for Palestine to rejoin family, returning 
that December to accept what became a full time position in 
Millburn. Although offered other posts, both academic and 
congregational, his decision to stay in Millburn was in part 
prompted by his wish to build a new community fashioned 
with the values of his rabbinate in Manheim, rather than en- 
ter a more established congregation. 

With the growth of the Millburn congregation, Grue- 
newald commissioned Percival Goodman to create a new form 
of synagogue architecture, highlighted by works of art from 
three “advance-guard U.S. abstractionists, according to Time 
magazine. Herbert Ferber designed an external burning bush 
sculpture, Robert Motherwell designed the lobby painting, 
and Adolph Gottlieb created the ark curtain, the original of 
which hangs at the Jewish Museum. Throughout his life Gru- 
enewald dedicated himself to the preservation of the German 
Jewish cultural heritage. He died in Millburn. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Newark Sunday News (July 23, 1950); Ar- 
chives and letters of Rabbi Max Gruenewald; cB1, AjR information: 
December 1969; Time (November 19, 1951). 

[Steve Bayar (24 ed.)] 


GRUENFELD, JUDAH (1837-1907), Hungarian rabbi. Gru- 
enfeld was born in Satoraljaujhely. He was one of the most im- 
portant pupils of Abraham Judah Ha-Kohen Schwartz, rabbi 
of Beregszasz-Mad, and like his teacher frequented the court 
of the Hasidic rabbi of Zanz. He lived for a time in Huszt, 
where Moses *Schick often consulted him on important prob- 
lems. In 1883 he was appointed rabbi of Biidszentmihaly, serv- 
ing there until his death. His writings were not collected, but a 
substantial part of them were published by Joseph Schwartz in 
Va- Yelakket Yosef (1899-1917). Twenty-six important responsa 
were published in Responsa Maharshag (1961) by his son 
SIMEON (1881-1930), who served first as dayyan of Munkacs 
and then succeeded his father at Biidszentmihaly. Simeon was 
the author of Responsa Maharshag, Pt. 1 (1931) on both Orah 
Hayyim and Yoreh Deah, Pt. 2 (1939) on Orah Hayyim alone. 
In 1961 the work was republished in Jerusalem with his addi- 
tional responsa on Hoshen Mishpat and Even ha-Ezer. His re- 
sponsa are distinguished by their clarity, their penetration, and 
their great erudition. He also wrote Zehav Sheva (1933) on the 
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Pentateuch. He left more than 2,000 responsa in manuscript, 
novellae on several tractates, a large work on the halakhot of 
mikvaot, and a work on taarovot (mixtures containing forbid- 
den food). It is doubtful if these works have survived. 
[Naphtali Ben-Menahem] 


GRUENHUT, DAVID BEN NATHAN (17'?-18" centuries), 
German talmudist and kabbalist. In 1682 he printed Hayyim 
Vital’s Sefer ha-Gilgulim (“On the Transmigration of Souls”), 
but was prevented from distributing it by the rabbinate of 
Frankfurt, which opposed kabbalistic works because of the 
danger of Shabbateanism. Two years later, however, while 
at Heimerdingen, he published it again, this time through a 
Christian printer in Frankfurt. After serving as rabbi for sev- 
eral years in neighboring towns (Idstein, Aue, and perhaps 
also Heimerdingen), he returned to Frankfurt, becoming 
one of the scholars in the bet ha-midrash founded by David 
*Oppenheim. Gruenhut published Tov Ro’i (Frankfurt, 1702), 
Jacob *Weil’s work on the laws of ritual slaughter, to which 
he added his Migdol David, consisting of homilies and com- 
ments on Genesis. He published the Sefer Hasidim of *Judah 
he-Hasid with his own commentary (Frankfurt, 1712) and in 
the following year Samuel *Uceda’s Midrash Shemuel (Frank- 
furt, 1713). On friendly terms with *Eisenmenger and *Schudt 
before they published their antisemitic works, he wrote an ad- 
ulatory preface to the former's edition of the Bible. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset, s.v.; M. Horovitz, Frankfur- 


ter Rabbinen, 2 (1883), 54-55. 
[David Tamar] 


GRUENHUT, ELEAZAR (Lazar; 1850-1913), rabbi and au- 
thor. Gruenhut was born in Gerenda, Hungary, and in 1883 
he was appointed rabbi of Temesvar. Impressed by the Has- 
kalah and taking up the challenge he saw in it, he decided to 
augment his general education and acquire a scientific foun- 
dation for his Jewish studies. At the age of 40 he resigned his 
rabbinical post, left Temesvar, and moved to Berlin, where he 
studied at the Hildesheimer seminary and at the University of 
Berlin. He was especially influenced by Azriel *Hildesheimer 
and Abraham “Berliner. In 1892 he emigrated to Palestine 
and became head of the German-Jewish Orphanage. His in- 
troduction of secular studies there and his openly proclaimed 
Zionist views aroused the opposition of ultra-Orthodox circles 
in Jerusalem. Gruenhut was a prominent figure in the early 
Mizrachi. In addition to his communal and educational ac- 
tivities, Gruenhut continued his scholarly endeavors, mainly 
in Midrash and in Palestinian geography. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Ha-Cohen Weingarten, in: Luah Yerusha- 
layim, 7 (1946/47), 168-77; 8 (1947/48), 211-4. 


[Jacob Haberman] 


GRUENHUT, MAX (1893-1964), criminologist and penal 
reformer. Gruenhut, who was born in Magdeburg, Germany, 
taught at Hamburg until 1922, when he went to Jena Univer- 
sity. Later he went to Bonn as professor ordinarius. After the 
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Nazi accession to power he emigrated to Britain where he was 
appointed reader in criminology at Oxford. In 1948 he pub- 
lished his widely acclaimed work, Penal Reform. Gruenhut, 
who became a practicing Lutheran, took a special interest in 
the development of the probation system. He devoted several 
publications to this subject, stressing the extramural method 
of peno-correctional treatment as a possible alternative to im- 
prisonment in many cases. The United Nations asked Gruen- 
hut to undertake an investigation of certain problems relating 
to the efficacy of probation. The results were issued by the uN 
Social Affairs Department in 1964. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mannheim, in: British Journal of Criminol- 
ogy, 4 (1964), 313-5. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: U. Fontaine, Max Gruen- 
hut (1893-1964) - Leben und wissenschaftliches Wirken eines deutschen 
Strafrechtlers juedischer Herkunft (1998); H. Kaufmann, Erinnerungs- 


gabe an Max Gruenhut (1965). 
[Zvi Hermon] 


GRUENING, ERNEST HENRY (1887-1974), U.S. journal- 
ist, administrator, and politician. Gruening was born in New 
York City to parents of German origin. He received a medi- 
cal degree from Harvard in 1912, but decided on a career in 
journalism and joined the staff of the Boston Evening Her- 
ald. After serving as an artillery officer and on the War Trade 
Board’s Bureau of Imports during World War 1, Gruening ed- 
ited The Nation from 1920 to 1923, winning fame for his cru- 
sades against U.S. economic exploitation of Latin America. In 
1927 he moved to Maine and founded the muckraking Port- 
land Evening News, which specialized in attacks on the power 
utilities. Gruening abandoned journalism as a profession in 
1934 when he was appointed director of the Division of Ter- 
ritories and Island Possessions of the Department of the Inte- 
rior, a post he held until 1939. From 1935 to 1937 he also served 
as relief and reconstruction administrator in Puerto Rico. 
Gruening became territorial governor of Alaska (1939-53), in 
which capacity he was a strong proponent of Alaskan state- 
hood. When Alaska was admitted to the Union, Gruening was 
elected a U.S. senator (1958) and was reelected in 1962. He was 
defeated in his bid for a third term in the 1968 Democratic 
primary. Gruening’s Senate career was marked by his vigorous 
opposition to American military intervention in Latin Amer- 
ica and Vietnam and by his support for federal birth control 
programs and public power projects. His publications include: 
Mexico and Its Heritage (1928); Public Pays and Still Pays (1931, 
1964); State of Alaska (1954); and Vietnam Folly (1968). 


[Henry Sosland] 


GRUENSTEIN, NATHAN (1877-1932?), German organic 
chemist. Gruenstein was born in Lithuania. Working for 
a chemical firm in Frankfurt on the Main, he developed a 
method of converting acetylene into acetaldehyde, with mer- 
cury salts as a catalyst, and thence into acetic acid, acetic anhy- 
dride, acetone, etc. His process, first used industrially in 1916, 
remained the chief method of producing these chemicals for 
nearly 50 years. Gruenstein was an active Zionist. 
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GRUENWALD, MORITZ (1853-1895), Czech rabbi and 
scholar. Gruenwald was born in Ungarisch-Hradisch, Mora- 
via. He studied at the Breslau rabbinical seminary and served 
as rabbi in various cities, among them Pisek, Bohemia, 
1887-93, before becoming chief rabbi of Bulgaria, residing 
in Sofia, in 1893. He also directed and taught at the Sofia rab- 
binical seminary. 

In 1881 Gruenwald founded and edited until 1885 Das 
Juedische Zentralblatt Zugleich Archiv... Boehmen (1882-85), a 
periodical intended for the congregations in which he served. 
He published a number of books, including Einfluss der Bibel 
auf die Bildung von Redensarten in europaeischen Sprachen 
(1883); Zur romanischen Dialektologie, on Ladino and Rashi’s 
Loazim (1883), and works on Czech Jewish history. 


GRULEV, MIKHAIL VLADIMIROVICH (1857-2), Rus- 
sian general, publicist, and military historian. In 1878 he vol- 
unteered for the Krasnoyarsk regiment and the following year 
converted to Russian Orthodoxy, after which he enrolled in 
the Warsaw Military Academy, from which he emerged as an 
officer in 1882. In 1889 he became a member of the General 
Staff. He served on missions to India, Egypt, China, and Ja- 
pan and headed a scientific expedition to Manchuria which 
recommended a site for establishing the city of Harbin. Dur- 
ing the Russo-Japanese War (1904-05) Grulév commanded a 
regiment (and subsequently a division) during battles at the 
Shakhe River. A liberal by conviction, he refused to take part 
in the suppression of the revolutionary uprisings in 1905-07. 
From 1907 to 1909, when he had already attained the rank 
of general, he worked with the military-historical commis- 
sion attached to the main directorate of the general staff in 
compiling the official history of the Russo-Japanese War (he 
was responsible for the two volumes on the operations at the 
Shakhe River). From 1910 he was commander of the Brest- 
Litovsk fortress. In 1912, following threats from the authori- 
ties, he was removed from his post in a disciplinary measure 
for the expression of radical views in the press. Grulév handed 
in his resignation on grounds of “health” and retired to Nice 
(France), where he died. 

His over 20 books and writings began with a poem writ- 
ten in Hebrew in the late 1870s and published in the newspaper 
Ha-Zefirah and included articles about the Dreyfus Affair, and 
a series of articles (1905-07) which revealed his interest in the 
position of the Jewish people. In the book Zapiski generala- 
evreya (“Notes of a Jewish General,’ Paris, 1930), Grulév cas- 
tigated antisemitism, and expressed his love and sympathy for 
the “long-suffering Jewish people.” He donated the proceeds 
from this book to the *Jewish National Fund. 

[Mark Kipnis / The Shorter 
Jewish Encylopaedia in Russian] 


GRUMBACH, ANTOINE (1942- ), French architect and 
town planner. Born in Oran, Algeria, Grumbach, a graduate 
of the Paris Ecole des Beaux-Arts (1967), focused mainly on 
public housing projects and public transportation (the Bib- 
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liothéque subway station of the Meteor line in Paris, trans- 
formation of the peripheral Paris boulevards for the creation 
of a new trolley line). Grumbach devoted his formative years 
mainly to writing, developing a theory of the influence of col- 
lective memory on urban landscape, leading to his social and 
humanistic approach to urbanism. His participation in the 
Roma Interrota exhibition in 1977 following his detailed study 
of the traditional urban fabric of Paris was a turning point in 
his theoretical development; from that time on he advocated 
the integration of new buildings in the existing urban matrix, 
as he views this integration as the unique means of connecting 
what is new to the social and collective memory of the city. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Grumbach, “Figurer par la ruine lespace 
de labsence, in: Travail de mémoire 1914-1998 (1999), 105-9; exhi- 
bition booklets: “Antoine Grumbach ou Iart de la mémoire collec- 
tive”; A. Vidler, “Antoine Grumbach, le laboratoire de Pimaginaire,” 
Centre Georges Pompidou; “Antoine Grumbach,” Coll. Jalons, Cen- 


tre Georges Pompidou. 
[Dror Franck Sullaper (2"4 ed.)] 


GRUMBACH, SALOMON (1884-1952), French socialist. 
Born in an Alsatian village, Grumbach went to Paris as a 
young man to become editor of LHumanité under Jean Jau- 
res. During World War 1 he was Swiss correspondent of the 
paper and wrote French propaganda tracts on such subjects 
as Le Destin de l’Alsace-Lorraine (Lausanne, 1916) and Ger- 
many’s Annexionist Aims (Engl., 1918) in both German and 
French. Elected a member of the central committee of the 
French Socialist Party (sF10), he represented it at the Third 
Socialist International and was elected on the Socialist ticket 
to the French Chamber of Deputies in 1928. Grumbach was a 
member of the Chamber almost continually until 1948 and was 
successively vice-chairman and then chairman of its Foreign 
Affairs Committee. Following the fall of France in 1940, he 
was imprisoned and later assigned a place of forced residence 
but escaped in 1942 and joined the French resistance move- 
ment. After the war, Grumbach was reelected to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies and concerned himself with aid for refugees. 
He exercised influence on France’s recognition of the State of 
Israel. He was also active in the World Jewish Congress, es- 
pecially on behalf of the Jews of North Africa and was secre- 
tary-general of the world executive of *orT. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: JC (July 18, 1952), 19; New York Times (July 


14, 1952), 17. 
[Shulamith Catane] 


GRUMBERG, JEAN-CLAUDE (1939- _), French actor and 
playwright. When Jean-Claude Grumberg was three, his fa- 
ther was deported to Germany and never came back. Working 
first as a tailor after the war, Grumberg soon began acting, and 
wrote his first play, Demain une fenétre sur la rue, in 1968. In 
1974, he used some autobiographical material from his child- 
hood and postwar memories to create L’Atelier, a tragi-comedy 
about women working in a Jewish-owned cloth factory imme- 
diately after the war, with the trauma of the Holocaust exposed 
in a very subtle manner. Other plays include Rixe, Les Vacan- 
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ces, Amorphe d’Ottenburg, Dreyfus, Chez Pierrot, En r’venant 
d'TExpo, LIndien sous Babylone, Zone libre. Grumberg was 
awarded numerous prizes, including the Theater Prize of the 
French Academy for Zone Libre, two “Moliére” awards (best 
actor for Zone libre and best playwright for L’Atelier) and in 
2000 the sacp Award for lifetime achivement. Grumberg also 
worked as a screenwriter for Tv and film, assisting directors 
like Marcel Bluwal, Francois Truffaut, and Costa-Gavras. 


[Dror Franck Sullaper (2"¢ ed.)] 


GRUNBAUM, ADOLEF (1923- ), U.S. philosopher of science. 
Griinbaum was born in Cologne, Germany, and immigrated to 
the United States in 1938. He received his M.S. in physics (1948) 
and his Ph.D. in philosophy (1951), both from Yale University. 
After rising through the ranks to an endowed chair at Lehigh 
University (1950-1960), he was appointed Andrew Mellon Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in 1960 at the University of Pittsburgh, 
where he founded its leading Center for Philosophy of Science, 
of which he served as chairman. He also had an appointment 
there as research professor of psychiatry. Griinbaum’s thorough 
knowledge of physical and mathematical problems enabled 
him to analyze some of the basic philosophical questions that 
arose in connection with space and time. His more than 375 
publications range over the philosophy of physics, the theory 
of scientific rationality, the critique of Freudian psychoanalysis, 
and the discrediting of theism. His major books include Philo- 
sophical Problems of Space and Time (19737), The Foundations of 
Psychoanalysis: A Philosophical Critique (1984), and Philosophy 
of Science in Action (2 vols., 2005). Griinbaum served as presi- 
dent of the American Philosophical Association, and president 
(twice) of the Philosophy of Science Association. He is a fellow 
of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences and a laureate 
of the International Academy of Humanism. His prestigious 
lectureships include the Gifford Lectures in Scotland, the Wer- 
ner Heisenberg Lecture to the Bavarian Academy of Sciences 
in Munich, and the Leibniz Lectures in Hanover, Germany. He 
is the recipient of the Fregene Prize for science from the Italian 
Parliament, all four of whose prior recipients were Nobel lau- 
reates in one of the natural sciences. Yale University awarded 
him the Wilbur Lucius Cross Medal “for outstanding achieve- 
ment.” He received the Silver Medal from the venerable Italian 
University of Parma in recognition of his “prestigious career.” 
His scholarship has also been recognized by the publication 
of three separate Festschrift (celebratory) volumes: (1) Physics, 
Philosophy and Psychoanalysis: Essays in Honor of Adolf Griin- 
baum, ed. R.S. Cohen and L. Laudan (1983, 1992); (2) Philo- 
sophical Problems of the Internal and External Worlds: Essays on 
the Philosophy of Adolf Griinbaum, ed. J. Earman et al. (1993); 
and (3) Philosophy of Physics and Psychology: Essays in Honor 
of Adolf Griinbaum, ed. A. Jokic (2005). Most recently, he was 
elected president (for 2006-7) of the International Union for 
History and Philosophy of Science, the worldwide umbrella 
organization of the various national societies in the philoso- 
phy of science and of history of science. 

[Bracha Rager (2"¢ ed.)] 
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GRUNBERG (Grinberg), ABRAHAM (1841-1906), *Hibbat 
Zion leader. Born in Kishinev, Grunberg became a merchant 
and estate owner and one of the first wealthy Jews to join the 
Hibbat Zion movement. He lent his support to L. *Pinsker in 
Odessa. In 1889, at the Hovevei Zion Conference at Vilna, he 
was elected to the committee of trustees (the other members 
of which were S. *Mohilever and S.J. *Fuenn), which replaced 
Pinsker at the head of the movement. In 1890 he helped ob- 
tain from the Czarist authorities the authorization for the 
Society for the Support of Jewish Agriculturists and Artisans 
in Syria and Palestine (the official name of the Odessa Com- 
mittee of Hovevei Zion), and upon Pinsker’s death (1892) he 
was elected president of the society, a post which he retained 
until a few months before his death. Grunberg also headed a 
delegation that discussed with Baron *Rothschild in Paris the 
methods of agricultural settlement in Erez Israel (1901). He 
frequently served as a Jewish representative before the Rus- 
sian authorities. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Druyanow (ed.), Ketavim le-Toledot 
Hibbat-Ziyyon ve-Yishuv Erez- Yisrael, 2 (1925), index; 3 (1932), in- 
dex. 

[Yehuda Slutsky] 


GRUNBERG, CARLOS MOISES (1903-1968), Argentine 
poet born in Buenos Aires. He was among the most important 
and influential of Jewish authors of his generation in Argen- 
tina. Griinberg received his formal education from the Uni- 
versity of Buenos Aires, earning advanced degrees in philoso- 
phy and law. In his early volumes of poetry - Las cdmaras del 
rey (1922) and El libro del tiempo (1924) - Griinberg showed a 
close affiliation with the group of the 1920s avant-garde writ- 
ers known as the martinfierristas, for their association with 
the literary journal Martin Fierro. He was also known for his 
translations of Heinrich Heine and H.N. Bialik into Spanish. 
He was active in the Zionist movement and was named a liai- 
son between the State of Israel and Argentina in 1948. 

Carlos Griinberg was unapologetic in his poetic expres- 
sion of Jewish identity, which he especially sought to incorpo- 
rate into his latter works. Much like his contemporary César 
Tiempo (Israel Zeitlin), Griinberg strove to define Argentine- 
Jewish identity in his poetry, a sometimes painful but always 
sincere project. His Mester de juglaria (1940) carried a lauda- 
tory preface by Jorge Luis Borges and consecrated him as a 
poet. Throughout the volume, emphasis is placed on forging 
a Jewish-Argentine identity. While many of the poems speak 
directly to the precarious and often dangerous situation for 
Jews in Argentina, Griinberg clearly posits his faith in the 
country as a hopeful new homeland. Since his perspective as 
a Jew was a secular one, in this book he rather forcefully and 
consistently denounces religiosity and declares his atheism. 
Junto a un rio de Babel (1965), Griinberg’s next volume of po- 
etry, is marked by the significant historical events since the 
publication of Mester. The volume expresses the poet's frustra- 
tion as a Diaspora Jew as he tries to negotiate his support for 
the formation of the State of Israel with his Argentine identity. 
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Griinberg’s complete works, along with a biography and criti- 
cal study, are collected in Eliahu Toker (ed.), Un diferente y su 
diferencia: vida y obra de Carlos M. Griinberg. Carlos Griin- 
berg continues to be considered one of the foremost of early 
Jewish poets in Argentina. His work has had a lasting impact 
on subsequent generations and remains as a testament to the 
poetic imagination as a foundry of cultural identity. 


[Darrell B. Lockhart (2™4 ed.)] 


GRUNDIG, LEA (1906-1977) and HANS (1901-1958), Ger- 
man painters and graphic artists. Both were born in Dresden. 
Lea Grundig, born Lea Langer, began to study at the Dresden 
Academy of Arts in 1922. Already involved with the associa- 
tion of Communist students, she became a member of the 
German Communist Party (KPD) in 1926. Two years later, 
she married Hans Grundig, also a member of the Communist 
Party, and they both began to create posters and illustrations 
for Communist purposes. Lea Grundig focused on linolcuts, 
etchings, and drawings in a late-expressionist style describ- 
ing the milieu of the lower classes, as in Mutter und Kind vor 
der Fabrik of 1933 (“Mother and Child in Front of the Fac- 
tory”). Hans Grundig was recognized first for painted group 
portraits, like kpp - Versammlung (“Meeting of the German 
Communist Party,’ 1932, Neue Nationalgalerie, Berlin) in the 
neorealist style of the Neue Sachlichkeit, but soon turned to 
expressionist etching. In the mid-1930s, he created a series of 
allegories, human and brutish monsters in etching in which 
he denounced the National Socialist system as based on all- 
embracing terror. Both Hans und Lea Grundig were perse- 
cuted by the National Socialist authorities and had to give up 
working as artists. Lea was deported but managed to flee to 
Palestine in 1940, where she created several series of etchings 
related to the Holocaust. Hans Grundig was incarcerated and 
sent to the concentration camp of Sachsenhausen in 1940. He 
survived and met his wife again in 1949, when she returned to 
Dresden. She became a professor at the local Academy of Fine 
Arts. From the 1950s, they both adapted the style of socialist 
realism and took an active part in visualizing the ideology of 
the German Democratic Republic. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Bruene, Lea Grundig - Juedin, Kommu- 
nistin, Graphikerin (Catalogue, Ladengalerie Berlin,1996); K. Muel- 
ler and D. Rose, Lea Grundig - Werkverzeichnis der Radierungen 
1933-1973 (1973); G. Feist, Hans Grundig (1979); R. Neugebauer: Zeich- 
nen im Exil-Zeichen des Exils, Handzeichnungen und Druckgraphik 
deutschsprachiger Emigranten ab 1933 (2003), 447-50; S. Weber, Hans 
Grundig: Schaffen im Verborgenen (2001). 


[Philipp Zschommler (24 ed.)] 


GRUNDMAN, ZWI (1917- ), Israel artist. Grundman was 
born in Poland into a family of artists (his father decorated 
synagogues and Holy Arks and painted biblical themes). In 
1949 he settled in Israel. Much of his work is derived from 
Jewish philosophy. Grundman made series of oil paint- 
ings, gouaches, and lithographs based on the thought of the 
*Hasidim and of great East European rabbis. He also pub- 
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lished an album of stoneblocks illustrating the hasidic story 
“The Seven Beggars” by R. Nahman of Bratslav. 


GRUNER, DOV (1912-1946), Jew executed by the British in 
Palestine. Gruner was born in Kisvarda and was one of a group 
of “illegal” Betar immigrants who came to Erez Israel in 1940, 
when he joined 1zL. A year later he enlisted as a volunteer in 
the British army in which he served for five years. On April 
23, 1946 he participated in an attack by 1zL on the Ramat Gan 
police station, and was wounded and captured. The desperate 
attempts of the yishuv to save his life extended over a year and 
were still in progress, when suddenly he was hanged together 
with Drezner and his two companions. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Nedava, Olei-ha-Gardom (1966); Y. Gu- 
rion, Ha-Nizzahon Olei Gardom (1971). 


GRUNFELD, ERNIE (1955-_), U.S. basketball player and ad- 
ministrator; considered one of the league’s top general manag- 
ers. Grunfeld was born to Holocaust survivors Alex and Livia 
(Samuel) in Satu Mare, Romania. During the war, Grunfeld’s 
father — later a champion table tennis player, ranked 16" in the 
world in 1952 - spent time in a Romanian labor camp while 
his mother spent a year and a half hiding in basements in Bu- 
dapest before obtaining false papers provided by Raoul *Wal- 
lenberg. Her parents and relatives were killed in Auschwitz. 
After waiting six years - and six months in Rome - they ar- 
rived in New York 11 days before Grunfeld’s ninth birthday. 
Growing up in Forest Hills, New York, Grunfeld went to He- 
brew school, was bar mitzvahed, went to synagogue with his 
parents on the holidays, and fasted on Yom Kippur, learning 
basketball in the schoolyard and playground courts. Grunfeld 
was a legend wherever he played, first at Russell Sage Junior 
High School and then Forest Hills High School, where he was 
All-American and All-City player his senior year, when he av- 
eraged 25.4 points and 16.6 rebounds per game. He was also 
named the outstanding student-athlete in New York City. 

Grunfeld was picked to play on the 1973 U.S. Maccabiah 
team, the first high school player ever to play on a U.S. Mac- 
cabiah team. Grunfeld led the team - coached by Harry *Lit- 
wack - with 20 points per game and was named tournament 
Mvp, though the team lost to Israel 86-80 in the final. 

Grunfeld’s star continued to shine as a celebrated guard 
at the University of Tennessee from 1973 to 1977, when he was 
featured on the cover of Sports Illustrated as a co-star of the 
“Bernie and Ernie Show” with his teammate Bernard King, a 
future NBA star. As a sophomore in 1975, Ernie was the sec- 
ond-leading scorer in the Southeast Conference with 23.8 
points per game. He then played for the gold medal-winning 
basketball team in the 1975 Pan American Games. The follow- 
ing year, he led the conference in scoring with 25.3 points per 
game, and his 683 points was then a single-season record for 
Tennessee. Named captain his senior year, Grunfeld led them 
to a 22-6 record and the sec championship, averaging 23.8. 
He was named Converse, Helms, and Sporting News (second 
team) All-America. 
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Grunfeld obtained his American citizenship in July 1976, 
in time to play for the U.S. at the Montreal Olympics, which 
netted Grunfeld a gold medal. 

Grunfeld finished his career at Tennessee with 2,249 
points, which set the school record, and 22.3 points per game, 
second in school history to Bernard King. Grunfeld was 
picked 11'* by Milwaukee in the 1977 NBA draft, and enjoyed 
a nine-season career: two years with Milwaukee, three years 
with Kansas City, and four years with New York. Grunfeld re- 
tired following the 1985-86 season with 5,124 points, an aver- 
age of 7.4 points per game in 693 career games played. 

Grunfeld then worked as the Knicks radio analyst for 
the Msc Network from 1986 to 1989 before becoming assis- 
tant coach, vice president of player personnel, and president 
and general manager of the team. He led New York into the 
playoffs in all eight seasons of his tenure. In August 1999, 
Grunfeld became general manager of the Milwaukee Bucks, 
guiding that franchise to the postseason three times in four 
years. On June 29, 2003, Grunfeld was released from the final 
year of his contract with the Bucks, and the next day he was 
named president of Basketball Operations for the Washing- 
ton Wizards, replacing Michael Jordan. 

Grunfeld is a member of the New York City Basketball 


Hall of Fame. 
[Elli Wohlgelernter (2"¢ ed.)] 


GRUNFELD, ISIDOR (1900-1975), rabbi and author. Born 
in Tauberettersheim, Bavaria, Grunfeld studied law and phi- 
losophy at the universities of Frankfurt and Hamburg, and 
rabbinics at yeshivot there. After practicing law at Wuerzburg, 
Bavaria, he settled in England in 1933, where he studied for the 
rabbinate and was ordained in 1938. He was minister of the 
Finsbury Park synagogue (1936-38), and served first as regis- 
trar and later (from 1939) as dayyan of the London Beth Din, 
from which office he retired owing to ill health in 1965. Among 
his numerous communal activities were those for the Jewish 
War Orphans in Europe, and the British Council for Jewish 
Relief and Rehabilitation. He was also active in Amnesty In- 
ternational and various peace movements. Grunfeld’s literary 
work is chiefly concerned with S.R. *Hirsch’s writings, editing 
English translations of his work with extensive introductions 
and notes (Judaism Eternal, 2 vols., 1956; Horeb, 2 vols., 1962; 
introduction to I. Levy’s English translation of $.R. Hirsch’s 
Pentateuch commentary, 1959). He also wrote The Sabbath 
(1954) and Three Generations (on the history of neo-Ortho- 
doxy, 1958). His wife Judith (née Rosenbaum) was active in 
the Beth Jacob movement (religious girls’ schools) and in the 
Jewish secondary schools movement in England. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: JC (Oct. 28, 1960); Jewish Review, London 
(Nov. 4, 1961). 


GRUNVALD, PHILIP (Fiilép; 1887-1964), Hungarian histo- 
rian. Griinvald was born in Sopron, the son of Mano Griinvald, 
rabbi of the Orthodox congregation there. In 1913 he started 
his teaching career at the Jewish secondary school in Budapest. 
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From 1919 to 1948 he taught at the Jewish High School and from 
1948 to 1958 he was its principal. From the early 1950s until his 
death he taught Jewish history at the Jewish Theological Sem- 
inary in Budapest. As a teacher he was held in great esteem, 
especially because of his absolute integrity and deep religious 
commitment. Griinvald also served the Jewish Museum of that 
city for 30 years, first as curator and later as director. 

In 1927 he presented an outline for a history of the Jews in 
Hungary (in: A Zsidé Gimndzium Ertesit6je, 8 (1927), 12-29). 
Later, he dealt with the history of the Jews in Buda, A zsidok 
torténete Budan (1938). His other works dealt with aspects of 
the history of Jews in Hungary. His major work was the con- 
tinuation of Monumenta Hungariae Judaica, with A. *Scheiber, 
he edited volumes 5-7 (1959-63) of this important histori- 
cal work. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Scheiber, in: Soproni Szemle, 18 (1964), 
187-8; idem, in: MHJ, 8 (1965), 11-17, incl. list of his works. 

[Alexander Scheiber] 


GRUNWALD, AMRAM (d. 1870), Hungarian talmudist. Al- 
though he published no works he is extensively mentioned in 
the works of his contemporaries who referred difficult prob- 
lems to him, e.g., Abraham S.B. Sofer in Ketav Sofer (OH, nos. 
3, 94); Judah Aszod in Teshuvot Maharia, Pt. 2 (no. 236); David 
Neumann, in Nir le-David (nos. 105, 118). His ethical testament 
was published in the Keren le-David (1929) of his son Eliezer 
David Griinwald. Griinwald died in Csorna, Hungary. 


[Naphtali Ben-Menahem] 


His other son, MOSES (1853-1910), was a scholar and 
rabbi. He studied under Abraham Samuel *Sofer in Pressburg, 
but leaned to Hasidism and often visited R. Issachar Dov of 
*Belz. He served as rabbi in Homonna, Slovakia and Kisvarda, 
Hungary and from 1893 in Huszt, Carpatho-Russia, where 
he established one of the major Hungarian yeshivot. Griin- 
wald wrote three works all with the title Arugot ha-Bosem: (1) 
responsa (1912); (2) a study of the talmudic principle of Issur 
Hal al Issur (more than one prohibition can apply to the same 
act; 1928); and (3) a commentary on the Pentateuch (1913). 
He also wrote Mikveh Tohorah on the laws of mikveh (1931). 
His will was published (1911) under the title Hakhanah de- 


Rabbah. 
[Itzhak Alfassi] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: P.Z. Schwartz, Shem ha-Gedolim me-Erez 
Hagar, 2 (1914), 256 no. 13; A. Stern, Melizei Esh al Hodshei Adar 
(1938), 77b (on Amram Griinwald). S.N. Gottlieb, Oholei Shem (1912), 
234; P.Z. Schwartz, Shem ha-Gedolim me-Erez Hagar, 2 (1914), 9a, no. 
142 (on Moses b. Amram Griinwald). 


GRUNWALD, HENRY ANATOLE (1922-2005), U.S. jour- 
nalist and editor. Grunwald was born in Vienna, but immi- 
grated to the US. at the age of 17. He studied at New York Uni- 
versity and graduated in 1944. In the same year he began his 
career with Time Inc. as a copy boy and the following year as 
a writer for the publication, editing most of the sections of the 
news magazine. In 1968 he was appointed managing editor. 
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According to Grunwald, his most important contribu- 
tion to Time was that of generating more original reporting. 
To that end, he introduced new departments and features, in- 
cluding guest essays by celebrated writers or experts; he added 
sections on the environment, behavior, and energy; and he 
created special issues devoted to a particular topic. He also 
introduced color photography to the magazine and granted 
bylines to the magazine's hitherto unnamed writers. 

Grunwald relinquished the managing editor position 
in 1977 and in 1979 was appointed editor-in-chief in succes- 
sion to Hedley Donovan. His appointment carried with it 
editorial responsibility for the journals Time, Fortune, Life, 
Sports Illustrated, Money, and People, in addition the interna- 
tional editions of Time and Time-Life Books Inc. He served 
in that capacity until he retired in 1987. In 1988 President 
*Reagan appointed Grunwald U.S. ambassador to Austria. 
Reappointed by President Bush, he maintained this post un- 
til 1990. 

Among his many honors, Grunwald received the Amer- 
ican Society of Magazine Editors Hall of Fame Award; the 
New York University Distinguished Alumni Award; and the 
International Rescue Committee Medallion. Among his pub- 
lished works, Grunwald wrote his autobiography, One Man's 
America: A Journalist’s Search for the Heart of His Country 
(1998), and Twilight: Losing Sight, Gaining Insight (1999). His 
first novel, A Saint, More or Less, was published in 2003. He 
also compiled Sex in America (1964). 

[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


GRUNWALD, JUDAH (1845-1920), Hungarian rabbi. Griin- 
wald was born in Brez0, and served as rabbi of Szobotisz for 
seven years, of Bonyhad a further seven years, of Surany for 
two anda half years, and of Szatmar (Satu-Mare) for 22 years. 
In Szatmar he founded a large yeshivah which achieved a wide 
reputation. After his death several of his works were published. 
The most important of them is the responsa Zikhron Yehudah 
(Budapest-Satoraljaujhely, 1923-28) in two parts. In part 1 (no. 
187) he discusses whether one may associate with Zionists and 
expresses the fear that through Zionism “an opportunity will 
be given for us to be attacked and to make us disliked by the 
gentile countries.” Another responsum (no. 200) to Joseph 
Hayyim Sonnenfeld in Jerusalem, dated 1913, on whether it is 
permitted to associate with the *Agudat Israel, was removed 
from the volume and replaced by a responsum on whether it is 
permitted to handle food and drink on the Day of Atonement 
in order to give it to children. Others of his published works 
are (1) Shevet mi-Yhudah (2 pts., 1922), on the Pentateuch; (2) 
Hasdei Avot (1925), on the tractate Avot; (3) Olelot Yehudah, a 
commentary on Psalms (1927); and (4) Sheerit Yehudah (1938), 
on the Pentateuch. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.N. Gottlieb, Oholei Shem (1912), 425; P.Z. 
Schwartz, Shem ha-Gedolim me-Erez Hagar, 1 (1914), 546 no. 292; 
A. Stern, Melizei Esh al Hodshei Kislev-Adar (1938), 526-36; Sinai, 5 
(1939-40), 421-3; Weingarten, ibid., 29 (1951), 98f. 

[Naphtali Ben-Menahem] 
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GRUNWALD, MAX (1871-1953), rabbi, historian, and folk- 
lorist. Born at Hindenburg (now Zabrze, Silesia), Grunwald 
served as rabbi in Hamburg (1895-1903) and Vienna (1905-35). 
He settled in Jerusalem in 1938. Grunwald was a many-sided 
and productive scholar. He wrote on the history of the com- 
munities which he served (Hamburgs deutsche Juden-1811, 
1904; Portugiesengraeber auf deutscher Erde; Juden als Reeder 
und Seefahrer, 1902; and on Vienna: Geschichte der Juden 
in Wien (for schools, 1926); Wiener Hevra Kaddisha, 1910; 
Vienna, 1936 (in the Jewish Communities series of the Jew- 
ish Publication Society of America)). Grunwald also wrote 
on such famous Viennese Jews as S. Oppenheimer (Samuel 
Oppenheimer und sein Kreis, 1913) and S. Wertheimer and his 
descendants (in: Juedische Familienforschung, 1926). Of more 
general historical interest is his anthology of the accounts of 
Jewish participants in Napoleon’s campaigns (Die Feldzuege 
Napoleons..., 1913). 

Grunwald’s main interest, however, was Jewish folk- 
lore, and his contribution in this field is of lasting impor- 
tance. In 1897 he founded the Gesellschaft fuer juedische Volks- 
kunde and edited and largely wrote its organ, the Mitteillungen 
(1897-1922), which was succeeded by the Jahrbuecher fuer ju- 
edische Volkskunde (1923-25). In this area he contributed also 
to other periodicals as well as to a number of Festschriften 
(J. Lewy, 1911; Gaster Anniversary Volume,...) and published 
important studies such as Hebraeische Frauennamen (1894- 
), Eigennamen des alten Testaments (1895), and in the related 
field of Jewish art Holzsynagogen in Polen (with others, 1934). 
Among Grunwald’s other interests were Spinoza, on whom he 
had written his dissertation (1892) and a prize-winning Spi- 
noza in Deutschland (1897). On the occasion of the interna- 
tional exhibition on hygiene in Dresden in 1911 he published 
a book on that subject, Hygiene der Juden (1912). He also ed- 
ited a German prayer book for women (Beruria, 1913) and 
one for serving soldiers (Gebetbuch fuer israelitische Soldaten 
im Kriege, 1914). On the occasion of Grunwald’s 70" birthday 
Omanut, the publication of the Bezalel Museum in Jerusalem, 
issued his bibliography (1941). 

His son, KURT (1901-1990), was a banker, economist, 
and public figure in Jerusalem. He wrote on aspects of Jewish 
economic history including Tuerkenhirsch (1966), a study of 
Baron de *Hirsch. 

[Eliyahu Feldman] 


GRUSENBERG, OSCAR OSIPOVICH (1866-1940), advo- 
cate in Russia also active in Jewish communal affairs, born in 
Yekaterinoslav. After completing his legal studies at the Uni- 
versity of Kiev in 1889, he was invited to prepare for a profes- 
sorship at the university on the condition, which he rejected, 
that he convert to Christianity. He settled in St. Petersburg and 
began to practice law, but as a Jew was only permitted to prac- 
tice as an “assistant advocate.” Although he soon won a reputa- 
tion throughout Russia as a brilliant lawyer, it was only in 1905 
that he was granted the title of a “certified lawyer.’ Grusenberg 
specialized in criminal cases and his appearance in political 
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trials as the defender of liberals, revolutionaries, or represen- 
tatives of minority groups always received wide publicity. He 
defended the writers Maxim Gorki, V. *Korolenko, and such 
political figures as P. Milyukov, and Leon *Trotsky as well as 
the group of representatives of the First *Duma after the Vy- 
borg proclamation of 1906 protesting against the dissolution 
of the Duma by the government. 

Grusenberg gained greatest renown, however, in specifi- 
cally Jewish trials. Inspired with a national Jewish conscious- 
ness, and pride in the history of his people, he displayed great 
ability in defending the persecuted and obtaining justice for 
fellow Jews. In defending unjustly accused Jews, he was not 
content merely to obtain redress of wrongs done to them as 
individuals, but also tried to vindicate Jewish honor; and was 
called by Jews “the national defender.” He disagreed with Jew- 
ish leaders who preferred that Jewish causes of public interest 
should be defended in court by Russian lawyers. Grusenberg 
appeared in the trials following the pogroms of *Kishinev and 
*Minsk; P. *Dashevski, who had made an attempt on the life of 
P. *Krushevan, the instigator of the Kishinev pogrom, and D. 
*Blondes in Vilna (1900-02) were defended by Grusenberg. 
In the Blondes case some Jews were inclined to accept the rel- 
atively light penalty imposed on the defendant by the lower 
court, but Grusenberg insisted on bringing the case before a 
higher court in order to clear the name of the Jews absolutely. 
The high point in his life and in his career as a lawyer was his 
appearance in the *Beilis trial in 1913, which he considered 
similar to the stand of the martyrs in the trials of the Inquisi- 
tion. His success was the result not only of his brilliant forensic 
talents, his profound knowledge of criminal law, and mastery 
of court procedure, but also of his knowledge of the psychol- 
ogy of the common Russian, an important factor since the 
fate of the defendant in criminal cases was decided by a jury 
consisting, as a rule, of people from all walks of life. 

As a member of the Russian Constitutional Democratic 
Party, Grusenberg was also active in Russian political life. 
In the elections to the Second *Duma he was a candidate in 
Vilna province, but was defeated by the Poles. He was later a 
member of the advisory council to the Jewish representatives 
in the Third and Fourth Dumas. After the *Balfour Declara- 
tion Grusenberg drew closer to Zionism and in 1917 joined 
the “Jewish Bloc” organized by the Zionists. That year he was 
made a senator by Kerensky’s Provisional Government. In 
1918-19 during the Russian civil war Grusenberg headed the 
Jewish Council for Self-Defense and the Council for Aiding 
the Victims of Pogroms. In 1919 he was chosen as one of the 
representatives of Ukrainian Jewry to the *Comité des Déléga- 
tions Juives in Paris. After the Soviets came to power, Grusen- 
berg left Russia. He stayed from 1921 to 1923 in Berlin and from 
1926 to 1932 in Riga. In 1929 he served as the representative 
of the Jews of Latvia at the founding of the enlarged *Jewish 
Agency and was chosen a member of its council. Grusenberg 
spent the last years of his life in France. 

Besides legal articles published in Russian professional 
journals, Grusenberg also wrote on Jewish subjects in Voskhod 
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and in Budushchnost, edited by his brother Samuel. He wrote a 
book on his experiences as an advocate, and in 1938 his mem- 
oirs appeared under the title Vchera (“Yesterday”). A collection 
of his essays and speeches in Russian, including some critical 
appreciations, was published posthumously in 1944. 

In 1950 his remains were brought to Israel in accordance 
with his will. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Kucherov, in: Russian Jewry 1860-1917 
(1966), 219-52; A.A. Goldenweiser, V zashchitu prava (1952), 239-493 
M. Samuel, Blood Accusation (1966), index. 

[Simha Katz] 


GRYDZEWSKI (Grytzhendler), MIECZYSLAW (1894- 
1970), Polish literary editor. Grydzewski played an important 
part in Polish literary and intellectual life between the world 
wars as editor of the weekly Wiadomosci Literackie (1924-39) 
and of the monthly Skamander (1935-39). He also ran the 
French-language monthly La Pologne littéraire (1926-?). An 
exile after 1939, he edited (in London) the Polish émigré 
weekly Wiadomosci and published literary essays such as Hen- 
ryk Dabrowski (1945). 


GRYN, HUGO (1930-1996), British rabbi. Born in Berehovo, 
Czechoslovakia, Gryn was deported to Auschwitz at the age 
of 14. After the Holocaust he was taken to Britain and stud- 
ied mathematics and biochemistry at Cambridge. Under the 
influence of Leo *Baeck, he studied for the Reform rabbinate 
at Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati. His first congregation 
was in Bombay. Returning to the U.S., he served as executive 
director of the World Union of Progressive Judaism and from 
1962 to 1964 was a senior executive in the American Jewish 
Joint Distribution Committee. From 1964 he was rabbi at the 
West London synagogue. In 1990 he became president of the 
Reform Synagogues of Great Britain and from 1980 to 1991 
was chairman of the European board of the World Union for 
Progressive Judaism. He became widely known throughout 
Britain among Jews and non-Jews for his frequent appear- 
ances and especially for his broadcasts. He was a leading fig- 
ure in interfaith activities. 


GRYNBERG, BERL (1906-1961), Yiddish writer. Grynberg 
grew up in Warsaw and emigrated to Argentina in 1923. He 
worked in Cordoba and Buenos Aires as a printer and, for 
decades, as linotypist for the Yiddish daily Di Prese, where 
his earliest stories appeared, arousing critical attention with 
their original combination of realistic and romantic charac- 
teristics. The stories often begin with actual happenings but 
soon become mystical and symbolic. The themes, landscapes, 
and characters of his six narrative volumes are both Argentin- 
ean and Jewish: Morgnvint (“Morning Wind,” 1934), Di Eybike 
Vokh (“The Eternal Week,” 1938), Blut un Vayn (“Blood and 
Wine,” 1944), Dos Bloe Shifele (“The Blue Boat,’ 1948), Libshaft 
(“Love,’ 1952), Dos Goldene Feygele (“The Golden Bird,” 1948). 
He was profoundly influenced by Sholem Asch and David Ber- 
gelson. He committed suicide in 1961. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL 2 (1958), 393-4; S. Bickel, Shrayber fun 
Mayn Dor (1965), 377-80. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Horn, in: Bay 
Zikh, 13/14 (1979), 167-70. 

[M. Rav / Tamar Lewinsky (24 ed.)] 


GRYNBERG, HENRYK (1936- ), Polish author and actor. 
World War 11 memories and the European Holocaust domi- 
nate his Ekipa “Antygona” (“The Crew of the Antigone,’ 1963), 
collected stories, and the haunting Zydowska wojna (1965; 
Child of the Shadows, 1969). Grynberg’s novella Buszujacy po 
drogach (“The Catcher on the Roads,” 1967) denounced offi- 
cially inspired postwar antisemitism. A member of the War- 
saw State Jewish Theater, he remained in the West after the 
company’s 1967 season in New York. 


GRYNSZPAN (Gruenspan), HERSCHEL (1921-°), assas- 
sin of a German diplomat in Paris. Grynszpan, who was born 
in Hanover, Germany, into a family of Polish Jews, moved to 
Paris early in 1938. When he learned that Polish Jews, includ- 
ing his parents, were being deported from Germany (Oct. 28, 
1938), he decided to assault the German ambassador in Paris 
in order to arouse public opinion in the West regarding the 
Nazi persecution of Jews. Grynszpan shot at a German em- 
bassy official, Ernst vom Rath, who, mortally wounded, died 
two days later. His death served as a pretext for the Novem- 
ber pogroms against Jews throughout Germany and Austria, 
termed *Kristallnacht. Grynszpan was held for questioning by 
the French authorities, and the Germans accused him of be- 
ing a tool of “world Jewry.’ When France capitulated, Gryn- 
szpan escaped to the Free Zone. However, he later returned to 
the Occupied Zone, where he was arrested and handed over 
to the Germans, who made elaborate preparations for a show 
trial. In the end, the whole affair was hushed up and Grynsz- 
pan disappeared without trace. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: EK. Kaul, Der Fall des Herschel Grynsz- 
pan (1965). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Roizen, in: HGS, 1:2 (1986), 
217-28; K. Jonca, in: SFZH, 10 (1987), 65-111; M.R. Marrus, in: Amer- 
ican Scholar, 57:1 (1988), 69-79; L. van Dijk, Der Attentéter Herschel 
Grynszpan und die Vorgdnge um die “Kristallnacht” (1988). 


[Shaul Esh] 


GUADALAJARA, city in Castile, central Spain. A Jewish 
community already existed there at the time of the *Visigoths, 
for the Jews are said to have been entrusted, by Tariq ibn- 
Ziyad, with the defense of the town after the Arab conquest in 
714. Joseph *Ferrizuel (Cidellus), the physician of Alfonso v1, 
was active on behalf of the Jews there after the Christian re- 
conquest in 1085. Judah Halevi dedicated a poem to Ferri- 
zuel on the occasion of the latter's visit in Guadalajara be- 
tween 1091 and 1095. Further information on the Jews of 
Guadalajara is found in the charter granted to the Jews of the 
city by Alfonso vir in 1133. The Jews seemed to have occu- 
pied an important position there. One of the synagogues of 
the community was given to the monastery of Santa Clara in 
the 13" century. We have no information on the fate of the 
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Jewish community during the 1391 massacres. In 1414 a mass 
conversion of 122 Jews occurred after supposedly a cross 
appeared in the skies during the sermon of a Franciscan. 
In 1444 Juan 11 ordered that the New Christians be allowed 
to occupy public positions in the city. Most of the Guadala- 
jara Jews earned their living from weaving, shoemaking, and 
tailoring. A tax of 11,000 maravedis, levied from the commu- 
nity as late as 1439, attests to its well-established financial sit- 
uation. After the anti-Jewish persecutions of 1391, the order 
to confine the Jews and the Moors in separate sections of the 
city was rigorously enforced. Several Jews of Guadalajara 
acted as tax farmers even in the 15‘ century. The tax levied 
from the Jews of Guadalajara during the war against Granada 
was one of the highest paid by any Jewish community, amount- 
ing to 104,220 maravedis in 1488 and 90,620 maravedis in 
1491. 

Guadalajara was a foremost cultural center of Sephardi 
Jewry and the birthplace of the *Kabbalah in Castile. *Moses 
de Leon and other important scholars of the 13 century were 
active in Guadalajara. *Isaac ibn Sahula, author of the Meshal 
ha-Kadmoni and mystical commentaries on Job, Song of Songs 
and Psalms, was in practice there as a physician. In Meshal ha- 
Kadmoni we find for the first time a quotation from the Zohar. 
Moses de Leon lived 50 years in Guadalajara. Another Jew- 
ish resident of the city in the 13‘ century was Solomon ben 
Abraham ben Yaish who wrote on Ibn Ezra’s commentary on 
the Torah. In the 15" century, Guadalajara continued to be 
an important Jewish cultural center. In Guadalajara between 
1422 and 1430 Moses Arragel translated the Bible into Castil- 
ian at the request of Luiz de Guzman, the Great Master of Ca- 
latrava. The translation and the notes show the high level of 
learning that the rabbi from Guadalajara had achieved. This 
Bible, known as The Alba Bible, is of great artistic, exegetical, 
and linguistic value. The earliest-recorded Hebrew printing 
press in Spain was established in 1482 in Guadalajara by Sol- 
omon *Alkabez, famous for his poem Lekha Dodi, who pro- 
duced there in that year the commentary of David *Kimhi on 
the later prophets and the Tur Even ha-Ezer of *Jacob b. Asher 
(1480-82). During the years before the expulsion of the Jews 
from Spain, residents included Isaac *Abrabanel and Isaac 
*Aboab 11 who directed one of the most important yeshivot 
in Castile. A document of 1499, concerning Jewish property 
in Guadalajara at the time of the expulsion, lists three syna- 
gogues and 36 Jewish houseowners. The exiles from Guada- 
lajara established their own synagogue in Algiers in the early 
16" century. 

Until 1412 the Jews of Guadalajara lived outside the walls, 
in what was known as Castil de judios. From 1412 onwards, the 
Jews lived near San Adrés, the commercial center of the city, 
and near San Gil, Santa Maria de la Fuente, and San Miguel. 
The juderia was not exclusively inhabited by Jews. Follow- 
ing the decision to segregate the Jews in 1480, attempts were 
made to move the Jews into an area where they could be iso- 
lated from the Christian inhabitants. On the eve of the Ex- 
pulsion, four synagogues are mentioned: Sinagoga mayor, 
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Sinagoga de los Malutes, Sinoga del Midras, and Sinagoga de 
los Toledanos. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, index; Baer, Urkunden, index; 
Suarez Fernandez, Documentos, index; F Cantera Burgos and C. Car- 
rete Parrondo, Las juderias medievales en la provincia de Guadalajara, 
(1975) [rep. from Sefarad, 33-34 (1973-74); for Guadalajara, see Se- 
farad, 34 (1974), 43-78; 313-70]; FE. Cantera Burgos, in: Proceedings of 
6" World Congress of Jewish Studies (1976), 2:53-59; J.I. Alonso Cam- 
pos and J.M. Calderén Ortega, in: Wad al-Hayara, 13 (1986), 401-4; 
J.E. Avila Palet, in: Actas del I Encuentro de Historiadores del Valle de 


Henares (1988), 49-58. 
[Haim Beinart] 


GUADALUPE, town in Castile, W. Spain. Jewish landown- 
ers are recorded there in the second half of the 14 century. 
The community was annihilated in the wave of anti-Jewish 
riots which swept Spain in 1391, but was revived during the 
15 century. In 1485, however, Jews were forbidden to live in 
Guadalupe by order of Nufio de Arévalo, the local inquisitor. 
In 1492, prior to the expulsion of the Jews from Spain, veedores 
(leaders) of the community sold the land of the old cemetery 
to the local bishop for 400 reals; a clause in the deed of sale 
states that the price was so low because of the kindnesses 
shown to the Jewish community by the bishop. The *Con- 
versos in Guadalupe lived on a special street in the former 
Jewish quarter. Jews from Trujillo would stay at the homes 
of these Conversos, which became important centers for ful- 
filling the Jewish observances. Forty-six dossiers, almost all 
of 1485, are preserved concerning persons arraigned before 
a special tribunal sent by the Toledo Inquisition to uncover 
relapsed Conversos. Several Conversos who had entered the 
monastery of San Bartholomé de Lupiana near Guadalupe 
were tried there in 1489-90. The monks Diego de Marchena 
and Garcia Capata, whose conversion to Judaism caused a fu- 
ror in the church in Spain, belonged to this monastery. They 
were burned at the stake as Jews. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Sicroff, in: Studies... U.J. Benardete (1965), 
89-125; H. Beinart, in: Tarbiz, 26 (1956/57), 78; idem, in: Scripta Hi- 
erosolymitana, 7 (1961), 167-92; F. Fita, in: Boletin de la Academia de 
Historia, 23 (1893), 283; E. Escobar, in: E] Monasterio de Guadalupe, 1 
(1916), 62; Suarez Fernandez, Documentos, index; Baer, Urkunden, 


index; Baer, Spain, index. 
{Haim Beinart] 


GUASTALLA, ENRICO (1828-1903), Italian soldier and 
patriot. Born in Guastalla, central Italy, Guastalla gave up his 
career as a businessman in 1848 to volunteer for the Piedmon- 
tese army in the struggle for the unification of Italy. He fought 
against Austria in 1848 and participated in the abortive cap- 
ture of Rome from the pope in the following year. For several 
years he was editor of Liberta e Associazione, but his radical 
views came into conflict with the authorities and in 1858 he 
fled to England, where he joined the radical patriot Giuseppe 
Mazzini. Guastalla returned to Italy in 1859 and joined Garib- 
aldi in his campaigns of 1860, 1862, and 1866, being promoted 
major. In 1867 he married Sofia Weill-Schott and began to 
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work in the bank of his father-in-law in Florence. In 1869 he 
moved finally to Milan where he was elected a member of the 
city council. He tried to be elected to the Italian parliament 
without success. He devoted the last years of his life to studies 
of the Italian Risorgimento, and in 1884 he founded and was 
president of the Museo del Risorgimento di Milano. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Conti, “Guastalla, Enrico,’ in: Dizionario 
Biografico degli Italiani, v. 60 (2003), 483-85. 


[Mordechai Kaplan / Federica Francesconi (2"4 ed.)] 


GUATEMALA, Central American republic, population 
14,280,596 (2004); Jewish population 833 (1999). 


Community History 

Documents in the archives of the Mexican Inquisition attest 
to the presence of *Crypto-Jews in Guatemala during the co- 
lonial period. The first known immigrants to the country were 
German-speaking Jews entering Guatemala at the end of the 
196 century. Most of them settled in Quetzaltenango and en- 
gaged in the sale of clothes and textiles in the coffee planta- 
tions. Following the earthquake of 1902 and the fall of coffee 
prices, the German Jews moved to Guatemala City, where 
they established in 1913 the Sociedad Israelita de Guatemala 
in order to provide for their religious and social needs. The 
community formed by these immigrants was small and iso- 
lated from the Jewish world, and its descendants are no lon- 
ger Jews. 

The origins of the present-day Jewish community date 
from the second decade of the 20" century. According to the 
data collected in the census survey made in 1999, the Jewish 
immigrants to Guatemala came from Syria, Iraq, Jerusalem, 
Panama, Jamaica (originally from England), and Turkey. The 
list extends also to Jews from Lebanon, Egypt, Poland, Russia, 
and the United States. The Sephardi Jews settled in Guatemala 
during the first and second decades of the 20" century. They 
started as poor peddlers in the provincial towns, and gradu- 
ally moved to Guatemala City, where in 1923 they founded the 
Sociedad Israelita Maguén David. The East European Jews 
arrived in the 1920s following the restrictions on immigra- 
tion imposed by the United States. Most of them were poor 
artisans, and they were assisted by the local Jews, particularly 
by the Maguén David. Jewish immigration in the 1930s con- 
sisted of Czechs and Germans as well as Jews from Jerusalem, 
Panama, and Poland. 

At the beginning of the 20" century the liberal Guate- 
malan governments favored the immigration of foreigners 
who wished to settle in the country, allowing them to develop 
economically, socially, and culturally. This motivated the first 
groups of Jewish immigrants to Guatemala. Policy took a neg- 
ative turn in 1944, when the president of the Republic, Gen- 
eral Jorge Ubico, promulgated Decree No. 1241 of the Law of 
Foreigners, whose First Article prohibited “the entrance and 
permanent settlement in the country of foreigners occupied 
as peddlers” (para. 21-22), this being the trade of many of the 
Jews who had just arrived in the country. 
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Laws limiting immigration were rarely enforced after 
World War 11, when Polish, Czech, and German Holocaust 
survivors entered the country. From the 1950s (through to the 
early 21° century) the Jews who immigrated to the country ar- 
rived from the most varied areas of the globe, with the main 
reason being marriage to members of the Jewish community 
of Guatemala or occupational mobility. 


Demography 

In 1999, there were 833 Jews in the country (400 women and 
433 men), with a fertility rate of 2.7 children. The number of 
Jews in Guatemala never exceeded 1,200 (data calculated by 
the members of the community in the 1950s). 

A singular characteristic is that 36% of Guatemalan Jews 
between 18 and 45 years live abroad (mainly in the United 
States). This is caused by two factors: (1) most of those who 
lived abroad for many years embarked on their professional 
careers in the country where they received their higher educa- 
tion, settling there permanently (66% of those who emigrated 
pointed to the lack of economic opportunity as the main cause 
of their emigration); (2) marriage: 38% of marriages with Jews 
from other countries resulted in immigration of the Guatema- 
lan Jew to the country of residence of his or her spouse. 

According to the 1965 census, the community had 74 
mixed marriages, accounting for 27.2% of the Jewish popula- 
tion. In the 1999 census, only 6% of the members were mar- 
ried to non-Jews, while 12% were married to men and women 
who had converted to Judaism. 


Communal Life 

The first synagogue, inaugurated on August 11, 1938, was con- 
structed by the Sephardi community Maguén David and pro- 
vided for the religious needs of Sephardi and Ashkenazi Jews 
alike. In 1941 the Ashkenazi Jews founded their own organiza- 
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tion, the Associacion Centro Hebreo, which opened its Shaaréi 
Biniamin synagogue (Orthodox) in 1968. Between 1969 
and 1989 the Bet-El Synagogue (Conservative) operated, with 
a majority of members of West European origin. Centro He- 
breo and Bet-El merged in 1989 under the name of the for- 
mer. 

The first organization that represented the Guatemalan 
Jews vis-a-vis the national and international authorities was 
the Sociedad Israelita de Guatemala (founded 1913). In 1968 it 
was replaced by the Comité Central de la Comunidad Judia de 
Guatemala. In 1981 the Comunidad Judia de Guatemala (called 
since 1994 Comunidad Judia Guatemalteca) or Guatemalan 
Jewish Community (Gjc) was founded as the representative 
organ and the Jewish umbrella organization, responsible for 
the Jewish educational institutions (Gan Hillel, Tarbut, Tal- 
mud Torah, Mechon Noar, Maccabi ha-Zair), social, sports, 
and cultural activities, the organization of groups of all the 
ages, the cemeteries, relations with local and international 
institutions (Jewish and general), and every matter related to 
the communal life of Guatemalan Jews. 


Education, Culture, and Zionism 

Between 1958 and 1976 there was a Jewish day school called 
the Albert Einstein (later Salomon Blenkitny). In the early 
21°t century there was a daily kindergarten, Gan Hillel, and 
supplementary schools that are open from one to three times 
a week. These are Tarbut, Talmud Torah, Mechon Noar, and 
the Machon leMadrijim. 

A youth organization was founded in 1943 under the 
name of Young Centro Hebreo, and two years later it affili- 
ated with the Maccabi World Union, creating Maccabi Ha- 
Zair Guatemala, active until the present. 

Between 1994 and 2004 the cjc developed large building 
projects: the construction of a Jewish Community Center (fi- 
nalized in 1995), which united all the educational, social, reli- 
gious, and Zionist organizations, and the Har Carmel project, 
being an enormous stretch of land with 200 lots earmarked 
for housing for members of the ajc. 

Most Zionist organizations have a representative in the 
country as well as in some of the international ones: Keren 
Hayesod, Keren Kayemet, w1zo, Zionist Federation, Maccabi 
World Union, B’nai Brith, and others. 

It should be emphasized that 69% of Guatemalan Jews 
declare themselves Zionists, and that all the members of the 
cjc are affiliated with the above-mentioned institutions. 

The following periodicals were published by the com- 
munity organizations: Abucah (“Torch”), 1943-45; The Mac- 
cabee, 1959-60; Mabat, 1978-86; Kadima, 1992-99; and Beya- 
jad, from 1999. 


GJC’S RELATIONS WITH GUATEMALAN ORGANIZATIONS. 
The number of affiliations of the Jewish community, as much 
on the individual level as on the institutional level, is very 
large. Guatemalan Jews are members, leaders, or cooperate in 
institutions such as Junkabal (Edgar Heinemann, chairman), 
the Guatemalan Red Cross (Max Russ, director), children’s day 
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care (Samuel Camhi, founder and benefactor; Enriqueta En- 
gel, president), League against Cancer (Margot Halfon, deputy 
chairperson; Rosa Luchtan, director; Eduardo Halfon, direc- 
tor), volunteer and municipal fire departments (Max Russ, 
president; Max Trachtenberg, president; Moises Russ, direc- 
tor; Isaac Farchi, deputy chairman), Santa Lucia Orphanage 
(Sara Dreiffus, president), cactF (Alberto Habie, president), 
Roosevelt Hospital (Irene Neumann and Sol Berkowitz, direc- 
tors), Rotary Club (Tomas Rybar, president; Marcel Ruff, pres- 
ident), Municipality of Guatemala City (Roberto Stein, dep- 
uty mayor), Guatemalan Association of Journalism (Isidoro 
Zarco, president), Chamber of Commerce (Jaime Camhi, vice 
president; Moris Farchi, director), Chamber of Industry (Moi- 
ses Russ, director; Alberto Habie, president; Joe Habie, direc- 
tor), National Congress (congressmen Isaac Farchi, Roberto 
Stein, Dr. Julio Sultan, Manfredo Lippman), ministries (Dr. 
Julio Sultan), embassies (Dr. Gert Rosenthal, ambassador at 
the un; Moises Russ, ambassador in Israel), 1ncAP (Dr. Ben- 
jamin Torun, scientist, director of Research), Bricks for Gua- 
temala City of Sanarate Reconstruction Committee (Margot 
Halfon, president; Marcel Ruff, general secretary), National 
Social Welfare Committee (Bella Russ, chairperson), yPo 
(Roberto Tenenbaum, president), Garden Club of Guatemala 
(Brenda de Rich, president), FUNDAP (Jaime Camhi, director), 
universities, volunteer groups in hospitals, FUNDESA (Man- 
uel Yarhi, president; Jaime Camhi, president; Edgar Heine- 
mann, president; Mario Nathusius, president), Cepal (Dr. Gert 
Rosenthal, secretary general), primary and secondary schools 
(Mario Nathusius, president; Saul Mishaan, president; Victor 
Cohen, director), National Bicycle Federation (Jaime Russ, 
president), as well as representing Guatemala in sports, sci- 
ence, chess, and more. 

Four members of the Jewish community have been 
awarded the Vatican Order of Pope St. Sylvester: Moises Russ, 
Bella Russ, Margot Halfon, and Dr. Jacobo Sabbaj. 


Relations with Israel 

Guatemala had a crucial role in the vote on the partition of 
Palestine. The Guatemalan ambassador to the United Nations 
in 1947, Jorge Garcia Granados, was a member of the UN Spe- 
cial Commission for Palestine (UNscop). Backed by the presi- 
dent of Guatemala, Dr. Juan José Arevalo, he worked tirelessly 
for the establishment of a Jewish state in a part of Palestine. 
His book ‘The Birth of Israel was published in 1949. The two 
governments have engaged in various projects cooperatively. 
Guatemala demonstrated its support of the Jewish State in 
numerous votes in favor of Israel within the framework of 
the United Nations. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Tenenbaum (ed.), La comunidad Judia de 
Guatemala (1963). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Garcia Granados, Asi 
naci6 Israel (20037); C. Tapiero, La Comunidad Jud ia de Guatemala: 
Estudio sociodemografico, e identidad cultural y religiosa (2000); S. 
Aldana and C. Siboni, Historia de la Comunidad Judia Guatemalteca, 
Primera parte: 1898-1944 (1995); J. Russ, Historia de la Comunidad 
Judia Guatemalteca, Segunda parte: 1945-2000 (2000). 


[David Algaze / Carlos A. Tapiero (24 ed.)] 
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GUBER, (Howard) PETER (1942- ), U.S. film producer. Gu- 
ber was born and raised in Boston, Massachusetts. His father, 
Samuel, operated a junk metal business in nearby Somerville. 
After receiving his B.A. from Syracuse and both business and 
law degrees from NYU, he was hired by Columbia Pictures in 
1968. In a few short years, Guber ascended to head of world- 
wide production, one of the youngest studio chiefs, generating 
record-breaking profits with such films as The Way We Were 
(1973), Shampoo (1975), and Taxi Driver (1976). In 1976, Gu- 
ber left Columbia to start producing films independently, win- 
ning critical and box office successes with Midnight Express 
(1978). Guber teamed with Jon Peters to form one of the most 
successful teams in Hollywood, producing such hits as Flash- 
dance (1983), The Color Purple (1988), Rain Man (1988), and 
Batman (1989). In 1989, Guber and Peters became co-heads 
of Columbia Pictures Studio, which had been purchased by 
Sony. The rollercoaster ride of their free-spending ways and 
Sony’s expensive education in the movie business is chronicled 
in detail in the book Hit and Run by Nancy Griffin and Kim 
Masters. Peters resigned in 1991. Nonetheless, Guber contin- 
ued to deliver hits such as Terminator 2 (1991) and Ground- 
hog Day (1993) and developed Sony into a modern film and 
television studio powerhouse. In 1995, Guber left Sony and 
launched Mandalay, a multimedia entertainment company 
specializing in movies, television, and sports entertainment. 
The films Guber directly produced earned over $3 billion and 
50 Academy Award nominations. In addition to producing, 
Guber taught at ucLa School of Theater, Film and Television 
for over 30 years. He appeared regularly on his own show, 
AMC's Sunday Morning Shootout, opposite Peter Bart, editor- 
in-chief of Variety. 

[Max Joseph (24 ed.)] 


GUBER, RIVKA (1902-1981), Israel Prize winner for ser- 
vices in the absorption of immigrants, known as “the mother 
of sons.’ Born in Russia, Guber immigrated with her husband 
Mordecai in 1925. She lost her two sons in the War of Inde- 
pendence, and from then on devoted herself, together with 
her husband, to the absorption of immigrants. She organized 
the education system in the Kastina transit camp (maabarah), 
which later became Kiryat Malakhi, and assisted in immigrant 
absorption in the Lachish area. In her last years she devoted 
herself to writing and keeping up with her many “sons” all 
over the country. She received the Israel Prize in 1976. In 1979, 
she was part of the official Israeli delegation accompanying 
Prime Minister Menahem Begin to the United States to sign 
the Camp David Peace Treaty with Egypt. 


GUEBWILLER, town in the Haut-Rhin department, E. 
France. In 1270 there was a community of at least 10 families 
in the town; from 1330 or earlier they owned a synagogue. 
However the community ceased to exist after the *Black Death 
persecutions (1348-49). Jews did not reappear in Guebwiller 
until the beginning of the 17" century. Their numbers did not 
grow to any extent until the 19 century (about 80 families 
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in 1870), but subsequently declined once more. Several Jews 
from Guebwiller were deported by the Nazis. In 1969 a small 
community again existed. The present Rue des Tonneliers was 
formerly known as Rue des Juifs. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Scheid, Histoire des Juifs d’Alsace (1887), 
107, 136, 249; C. Wetterwald, Strassennamen von Gebweiler (1928), 32; 
Z. Szajkowski, Analytical Franco-Jewish Gazetteer (1966), 251; Germ 
Jud, 2 (1968) 270-1. 
[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


GUEDALLA, HAIM (1815-1904), philanthropist and sup- 
porter of Jewish settlement in Erez Israel. Born in London, 
Guedalla was descended from Moses Vita Montefiore and was 
a great-nephew of Sir Moses *Montefiore, whose niece he mar- 
ried. The Guedallas were originally Moroccan. Through his 
association with the Montefiore family he became interested 
in Erez Israel. In the period 1876-80, he was the chairman of 
the Turkish Bondholders of the General Debt of Turkey, and 
in view of the size of the debt - £250,000,000 — he proposed 
that Erez Israel be purchased from the Turks in exchange for 
the debt. George *Eliot, who was then taken up with the idea 
of the return of the Jews to their ancestral home, inspired this 
idea in him. There was considerable reaction to Guedalla’s pro- 
posal in the Jewish world: some people treated it with amuse- 
ment, while others (such as Y.M. *Pines) thought it worthy 
of consideration. Guedalla did in fact negotiate with Midhat 
Pasha, the grand vizier, but nothing came of the proposal. In 
1863 Guedalla accompanied Moses Montefiore on a trip to 
Morocco to bring aid to its Jewish community, and on the way 
back he visited Spain. This trip was the beginning of his cam- 
paign designed to persuade the Spanish government to per- 
mit the return of the Jews, an aim which was in fact achieved 
in 1869. He also joined Montefiore on his fourth trip to Erez 
Israel in 1855 and extended help to various institutions there. 
He published articles, pamphlets, and books dealing with Jew- 
ish affairs and supplied the funds for the English translation of 
‘The Jewish Question of Russia by Demidoff San Donato (1884). 
In the 1840s Guedalla was influential in establishing The Voice 
of Jacob, one of the earliest Anglo-Jewish newspapers. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: JC (Oct. 7, 1904). 


[Getzel Kressel] 


GUEDALLA, PHILIP (1889-1944), English biographer, his- 
torian, and essayist. A member of an old Sephardi family, and 
the son of David Guedalla, a pioneer English Zionist, Philip 
Guedalla was born in London and educated at Rugby school 
and at Oxford, where he excelled as a debater and actor, and 
later became a barrister. During World War 1 he was legal 
adviser to the ministry of munitions and the contracts de- 
partment of the British War Office. After ten years at the bar, 
he retired in 1923 to devote himself to literature and politics. 
Guedalla’s five attempts to secure election to Parliament as a 
Liberal mp failed; but his books on historical personalities and 
events, mostly of the 19" century, were an outstanding suc- 
cess. A witty speaker and writer, he developed a brilliant and 
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highly individual style, often tinged with irony, in his works. 
These include The Second Empire (1922), on Napoleon 111; 
Palmerston (1926); Gladstone and Palmerston (1928); a study 
of Wellington entitled The Duke (1931); The Queen and Mr. 
Gladstone (1933); The Hundred Days (1934), on Napoleon 1’s 
last campaign; The Hundred Years (1936), covering 1837-1936; 
‘The Liberators (1942); and Middle East, 1940-42; A Study in 
Axis Power (1944). He also wrote studies of famous person- 
alities such as Supers and Supermen (1920) and Masters and 
Men (1923); two books of American interest, Independence 
Day (1926), which appeared in the U.S. as Fathers of the Rev- 
olution (1926), and Conquistador (1927); and published the 
works of Disraeli, to which he added his own introductory 
notes (1927). He was president of the British Zionist Federa- 
tion, 1924-28, and in 1925 delivered his presidential address 
to the Jewish Historical Society of England on Napoleon and 
Palestine. Philip Guedalla was noted for his aphorisms, such 
as “Any stigma to beat a dogma,” “History is the study of 
other people's mistakes,’ and “An Englishman is a man who 
lives on an island in the North Sea governed by Scotsmen.” 
During World War 11, at the age of 54, he became a squadron 
leader in the Royal Air Force. One of his last works was Mr. 
Churchill: A Portrait (1941). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Times (Dec. 18, 1944). ADD. BIBLIOG- 


RAPHY: ODNB online. 
[Godfrey Edmond Silverman] 


GUEDEMANN, MORITZ (1835-1918), Austrian rabbi, his- 
torian, and apologete. Guedemann was born in Hildesheim, 
Prussia; he was ordained at the Breslau Jewish Theological 
Seminary, in 1862. Guedemann was appointed rabbi in Mag- 
deburg in 1862. Four years later he went to Vienna as a maggid 
and in 1868 became a rabbi there. In matters of Jewish law and 
practice he took a conservative position, opposing, for exam- 
ple, the introduction of the organ and the omission of prayers 
relating to Zion, which contrasted with his liberal outlook in 
scholarly matters. In 1869 he was appointed head of the Vienna 
bet din and in 1891 became chief rabbi with Adolf *Jellinek and 
sole chief rabbi on the latter’s death in 1894. 

This period was one of rapid growth for the Vienna Jew- 
ish community and also of intensified political antisemitism. 
Guedemann played an active role in developing communal 
institutions. With Joseph Bloch he organized the Oester- 
reichisch-Israelitische Union (1886) and also helped found 
the *Israelitisch-Theologische Lehranstalt in 1893. Though 
Guedemann had not been trained as a historian, most of his 
numerous contributions to scholarship were in that field. His 
major work was Die Geschichte des Erziehungswesens und der 
Cultur der abendlaendischen Juden (3 vols., 1880-88), the first 
systematic attempt to examine some of the underlying trends 
and institutions of medieval Jewish life in terms of their non- 
Jewish milieu. Other works include Das juedische Unterrichts- 
wesen waehrend der spanisch-arabischen Periode (1873) and 
Quellenschriften zur Geschichte des Unterrichts und der Erzie- 
hung bei den deutschen Juden (1892). During the final decades 
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of his life Guedemann devoted an increasing amount of his 
scholarly output to the refutation of academic antisemitism. 
His Juedische Apologetik appeared in 1906. 


[Ismar Schorsch] 


Attitude to Zionism 
When *Herzl was engaged in writing Der Judenstaat, he 
thought of three personages who would assist him in turning 
his idea into reality: Baron de *Hirsch, Baron *Rothschild, 
and Guedemann. It was to Guedemann that Herzl addressed 
one of his first letters (June 11, 1895) and his name appears 
frequently in Herzl’s diary for the period in which Herzl be- 
gan his preoccupation with political Zionism. In Herzl’s eyes, 
Guedemann was not only Vienna's chief rabbi but one of the 
greatest authorities on Judaism, of which Herzl possessed 
only a very limited knowledge. But although opposed to the 
extreme Reform movement, Guedemann was in agreement 
with its attitude on the contemporary problem of the Jewish 
people. He could not understand why a Jew who had grown 
up among the German people and in the realm of its culture 
“should uproot himself by his own hands from the soil upon 
which he had grown,’ or, as he formulated it on one occasion, 
“Should I go from here, where the word Jew and all who bear 
that name are held up to shame, and leave the field to our en- 
emies in order to form a majority in Palestine? No! A hundred 
thousand horses will not drag me from here, until I achieve 
revenge over the antisemites and joy over their downfall” 

Over a period of many months, Herzl held meetings 
with Guedemann and exchanged letters with him. At the be- 
ginning, Guedemann was impressed by the idea of the Juden- 
staat and by its author; when the book came out, however, and 
caused a storm among the assimilationists, Guedemann’s at- 
titude underwent a decided change. For a while he wavered 
between support for Zionism and opposition to it; in the end, 
he published a book, Nationaljudentum (1897) in which he at- 
tacked Herzl’s Judenstaat. In his book he sought to prove that 
not only was there no such thing as a Jewish people, but that 
it was the main task of the Jews to bring about the abolish- 
ment of nationalism. Both Herzl and *Nordau came out with 
sharp reactions to Guedemann’s book. 

[Getzel Kressel] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Wachstein, Bibliographie der Schriften 
Moritz Guedemanns (1931); T. Herzl, Complete Diaries, 5 (1960), in- 
dex; J. Fraenkel (ed.), Jews of Austria (1967), 111-29; Yerushalmi, in: S. 
Federbush (ed.), Hokhmat Yisrael be-Maarav Eiropah (1958), 187-98; 
I. Schorsch, in: YLBI, 11 (1966), 42-66; J. Fraenkel, ibid., 67-82. 


GUENZBURG (also Guensburg, Guenzberg, Ginzburg, 
Ginsburg, Ginzberg, Ginsberg, Ginzburger, Ginsburger), 
family name common among East European Jews, especially 
in Russia. The first known Jews to call themselves by this name 
(after the beginning of the 16" century) came from the town 
of Guenzburg in Bavaria. Relatives of this family from neigh- 
boring Ulm who settled in Guenzburg used the name Ulma- 
Guenzburg, or simply Ulma. Abbreviated forms of Guenzberg, 
such as Guenz or Gaunz were also used. Some branches of the 
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Guenzburg family later added Oettingen or Kliachko to form 
hyphenated names. When, early in the 19 century, the Rus- 
sian authorities ordered the Jews to select family names, many 
in Poland, Lithuania, and Volhynia adopted the name Gins- 
burg, or a similar name, but these were not related to the emi- 
grants from Guenzburg and their descendants in Bavaria. 
The genealogy of the Guenzburg family has been traced 
back to Simeon Guenzburg (1506-1586), the grandson of Jehiel 
of Porto. The Guenzburg family produced numerous rabbis of 
note, including Aryeh *Gunzburg, author of Shaagat Aryeh, 
in the 18» century, who, according to the family genealogy, 
was of the 11'" generation to bear the name, and also the writer 
Mordecai Aaron *Guenzburg. The most celebrated branch of 
the family was that of the barons *Guenzburg. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Friedberg, Zur Genealogie der Familie 
Guenzburg (1885); D. Maggid, Sefer Toledot Mishpehot Ginzburg 


(1899). 
[Simha Katz] 


GUENZBURG, distinguished Russian family of bankers, phi- 
lanthropists, and communal workers, of whom three genera- 
tions were active during the second half of the 19» and early 
20" centuries in Russia and Paris. They gained a place in mod- 
ern Jewish history for their efforts on behalf of Russian Jewry 
as semiofficial representatives before the czarist authorities 
as well as for their Jewish and general philanthropic activi- 
ties. HORACE GUENZBURG was granted a baronetcy in 1871 
by the archduke of Hesse-Darmstadt. In 1874 this title was 
also awarded to his father, JosEPH YOZEL GUENZBURG. The 
title was made hereditary by Czar Alexander 11. The most out- 
standing members of the family were: BARON JOSEPH YOZEL 
(YEVSEL) GUENZBURG (1812-1878), son of GABRIEL JACOB 
(1793-1853), who, according to the family genealogists, was of 
the 15'" generation of the Guenzburg family. Born in Vitebsk, 
he received a traditional education, and acquired wealth in 
the 1840s as a lessee of the liquor monopoly and later as an 
army contractor. In 1857 he settled with his family in Paris 
but retained his enterprises in Russia. In 1859 he founded the 
Joseph Yevsel Guenzburg Bank, in St. Petersburg, which rap- 
idly became one of the chief financial institutions in Russia 
and contributed significantly to the development of credit fi- 
nancing in that country. He participated in financing railroad 
construction and the development of gold mines in the Urals, 
Altai, and Trans- Baikal Siberia. 

Guenzburg tried to utilize his contacts with influential 
Russian circles to improve the situation of the Jews, and es- 
pecially to win rights of permanent Jewish residence outside 
the *Pale of Settlement for specific categories of Jews, such as 
merchants, craftsmen, or demobilized soldiers. In this he was 
successful. The first synagogue in St. Petersburg was built as 
a result of his efforts. He was one of the founders of the *So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Culture among the Jews of Rus- 
sia in 1863 and supported its activities. Guenzburg provided 
scholarships for Jewish youth to encourage higher education, 
especially in medicine, and donated substantial sums to en- 
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courage Jews to engage in agriculture, which he regarded as 
an important step toward improving their situation. In addi- 
tion to awarding prizes for agriculture, he devoted the income 
from his extensive estates in southern Russia to settling Jews 
on these lands. He died in Paris and was buried in the family 
sepulcher there. He had one daughter and four sons, some of 
whom engaged in his enterprises. 

His second son, the best known, was BARON HORACE 
(NAPHTALI HERZ) GUENZBURG (1833-1909), born in Zvenig- 
orodka, in the province of Kiev. In addition to a general ed- 
ucation, Horace received a Jewish education in his father’s 
house. Among his teachers was the Hebrew writer Morde- 
cai Sukhostaver, who for many years served as Joseph Yozel 
Guenzburg’s secretary. Through him Horace became closely 
acquainted with the Hebrew poet Jacob *Eichenbaum who 
profoundly influenced him. While still a young man, Horace 
became his father’s aide and principal partner in his financial 
enterprises as well as in his public activities. When his father 
established his bank in St. Petersburg, Horace became its act- 
ing director. His talents as well as his manners contributed to 
its success as one of the central financial institutions of Rus- 
sia. His personal qualities gained him the respect and confi- 
dence of court circles. Among other activities he managed 
the financial affairs of the archduke of Hesse-Darmstadt, who 
appointed him consul-general in Russia (1868-72), the only 
instance when the Russian government consented to the ap- 
pointment of a Jew as consul in its domains. The Russian gov- 
ernment also showed its appreciation of Guenzburg’s services 
by appointing him state councilor and awarding him orders 
of merit. Until 1892 he served as alderman in the St. Peters- 
burg municipality. He was director of financial institutions, 
as well as a supporter and member of many non-Jewish social 
welfare institutions. In 1892 the Guenzburg bank suspended 
operations as a result of a crisis that was brought about by the 
suspension of credits by the Russian government. 

Guenzburg’s home in St. Petersburg was a meeting place 
for liberal scholars, authors, artists, and other intellectuals in 
the Russian capital. As well as a philanthropist, Horace was a 
generous patron of scientific, cultural, and social institutions, 
and of promising writers, artists, and musicians. Among oth- 
ers the sculptor Mark *Antokolski benefited from Guenzburg’s 
assistance early in his career. 

In Russian society Horace’s position and his contacts 
with the authorities helped him continue with greater effect 
the activities of his father on behalf of Russian Jewry and as 
patron of its communal affairs. During the period of reaction 
in Russia, he had to keep vigilant watch to prevent the prom- 
ulgation of an ever-increasing number of anti-Jewish decrees 
and to counteract the accusations against the Jews. When the 
new military service law was about to be passed in 1874, he 
succeeded in preventing the inclusion of special provisions 
directed against Jews. During the blood libel case in Kutais in 
1878 he encouraged the celebrated scholar, the convert Daniel 
*Chwolson, to write a book tracing the history of the blood li- 
bel, which he subsidized. In 1881-82 he attempted to establish 
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a countrywide organization of Russian Jews, and he convened 
and headed conferences of representatives of Jewish commu- 
nities in St. Petersburg to plan action against the pogroms 
then taking place in southern Russia. Guenzburg also urged 
the government to rescind the “Temporary Regulations” of 
1882 (*May Laws), which had been promulgated by the min- 
ister of the interior, *Ignatyev, and he actively participated in 
the work of the Pahlen Commission (1883-88) which had been 
empowered to review the laws pertaining to Jews. 

After his father’s death, Horace headed the Jewish com- 
munity in St. Petersburg, and also the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Culture among the Jews of Russia. After the 1905 
pogroms he organized and headed a committee to aid the 
victims. He opposed the emigration of Jews from Russia, 
and as chairman of the 1ca (*Jewish Colonization Associa- 
tion) committee in Russia, he urged that the funds donated 
by Baron Hirsch be spent in Russia to encourage agriculture 
and crafts among Jews. He supported publications of histori- 
cal interest, including the collection of Russian laws pertain- 
ing to Jews edited by V. Levanda, and other studies. Horace 
had 11 children. 

His son, BARON DAVID GUENZBURG (1857-1910), was 
born in Kamenets-Podolski. He continued the family tradi- 
tion of public and communal activity and philanthropy, but 
is mainly noted for his scholarly work in Judaic and Oriental 
studies. He specialized in Oriental subjects and linguistics, and 
medieval Arabic poetry, in the universities of St. Petersburg, 
Greifswald (Germany; 1879-80), and in Paris, and was a pupil 
of the Hebrew writer Z. ha-Cohen *Rabinowitz, of A. *Neu- 
bauer, and of Senior *Sachs. The last, who was a tutor in the 
Guenzburg home in Paris, influenced David to study medieval 
Hebrew poetry. David gained a knowledge of most Semitic 
languages, and published a number of works. These include: 
the physician Isaac b. Todros of Avignon’s Beer le-Hai from the 
sole manuscript (1884); the first edition of Sefer ha-Anak (Ha- 
Tarshish) of Moses Ibn Ezra (1886); the diwan of the Spanish- 
Arab poet, Ibn Guzman (1896); studies of the foundations of 
Arabic poetry (in publications of the Oriental department of 
the Royal Archeological Society, 1892-97); a comprehensive 
work on ancient Jewish ornamentation, LOrnement Hébreu, 
in collaboration with the Russian art critic, V.V. Stasov (1903), 
which contained examples of Jewish illuminations from me- 
dieval Hebrew manuscripts, among them illuminated Bible 
manuscripts of Oriental origin in a style which combined 
Byzantine and Arabic elements; a catalog and description of 
Arabic, Greek, and Coptic manuscripts in the Institute of Ori- 
ental Languages of the Russian Foreign Office; a book on the 
poetry of Lermontov (published posthumously in 1915; as a 
connoisseur of Russian poetry, Guenzburg was especially at- 
tracted by the Jewish and Oriental elements in Lermontov’s 
works); a number of studies published in Russian, French, 
German, and Hebrew periodicals and in jubilee volumes hon- 
oring scholars of his day. He also coedited the jubilee volume 
honoring A. *Harkavy. His library, which had one of the most 
important collections of Judaica, was one of the largest in pri- 
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vate ownership in the world, and contained a valuable collec- 
tion of manuscripts and books, including incunabula (pres- 
ently in the Lenin State Library in Moscow). 

Although more interested in scholarly than public activ- 
ity, David was active in the St. Petersburg community, which 
he headed after his father’s death, in the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Culture among the Jews in Russia, in Ica, and in 
the society to encourage crafts and agriculture among Rus- 
sian Jews. In 1910 he headed a conference of Russian Jews to 
solve religious problems. He was also active in areas that 
related to his academic interests, and was chairman of the 
Hovevei Sefat Ever (“Society of Lovers of Hebrew”), a mem- 
ber of the committee of *Mekize Nirdamim, a founder of the 
Society for Oriental Studies, a member of the scientific coun- 
cil of the Ministry of Education, as well as a Founder member 
of other academic institutions in Russia and abroad, including 
the Société Asiatique of Paris. With Judah Leib Benjamin *Kat- 
zenelson (Buki ben Yogli) he was one of the editors in chief 
of the Yevreyskaya Entsiklopediya (Russian Jewish Encyclo- 
pedia), and responsible for the section dealing with geonic 
literature and the Arab period in Jewish history. The crown- 
ing achievement of his academic work was the creation of the 
Jewish Academy, officially named Higher Courses on Orien- 
tal Studies, which he established in St. Petersburg in 1908. 
This was a one-man project, for Guenzburg not only sup- 
ported these courses with his funds, but was also its rector and 
lectured on Talmud, rabbinic literature, Semitic languages, 
Arabic literature, and medieval Jewish philosophy. Its lectur- 
ers included S. *Dubnow and J.L.B. Katzenelson, who headed 
it after Guenzburg’s death. The academy, which continued 
until 1916, created a Russian school of Judaic scholarship, and 
was attended by Z. *Shazar, Joshua *Guttman, Y. *Kaufmann, 
and S. *Zeitlin, among other distinguished scholars and writ- 
ers. 

David's brother PIERRE (d. 1948), an industrialist living 
in Paris, left for the United States in 1940. His wife Yvonne de 
la Meurthe (d. 1969) served for 20 years as honorary president 
of ort. Their daughter married Sir Isaiah *Berlin. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Maggid, Sefer Toledot Mishpehot Ginz- 
burg (1899); G.B. Slioberg, Baron G.O. Guenzburg (Rus., 1933); He- 
Avar, 6 (1958), 77-178. 

[Simha Katz] 


GUENZBURG, ILYA YAKOVLEVICH (1860?-1939), Rus- 
sian sculptor. Born into a traditional family in Vilna, Guen- 
zburg attracted the attention of Mark *Antokolski at the age 
of 11, and went with him to St. Petersburg where he studied 
under Antokolski himself. The art historian V.V. Stasov took 
an interest in his career. In 1878 he entered the St. Peters- 
burg Academy of Arts where he received a gold medal for 
his “Lament of Jeremiah.” After graduation in 1886, he trav- 
eled abroad for a year on a scholarship provided by Baron H. 
*Guenzburg, and returned to St. Petersburg, to continue his 
work. After the Russian Revolution he founded a Jewish So- 
ciety at Petrograd for fostering art. 
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His work falls into three main groups: (1) scenes of chil- 
dren; (2) contemporary writers, artists, and scientists, e.g., 
Tolstoy, Tchaikovsky, Pasternak, and Mendeleyev; (3) abstract 
subjects, busts, and memorials (noted among them were those 
of Antokolski (in the Jewish cemetery of Leningrad) and that 
of V.V. Stasov). His sculptures were portrayed with realism, 
and included A Child Before Bathing and The String (depicting 
a child playing); both are in the Leningrad Museum. He pub- 
lished his memoirs, Iz moyey zhizni (“From My Life,” 1908), 
which is also of historical value on Jewish life in Russia. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ost und West (March, 1904); YE, 6 (c. 1910), 
534-6. 


GUENZBURG, MORDECAI AARON (1795-1846), Hebrew 
author and founder of the first modern Jewish school in Lithu- 
ania. Guenzburg was born in Salantai and earned a living as 
an itinerant tutor until 1835 when he settled permanently in 
Vilna. In 1841 he and the poet Solomon *Salkind founded a 
modern Jewish school, which he directed as headmaster un- 
til his death. Guenzburg became one of the leading spokes- 
men for the Vilna Haskalah, though he was a moderate who 
opposed radical change. He observed the practical mitzvot 
which, under Moses *Mendelssohn’s influence, he viewed as 
social regulations for the benefit of the Jewish community. He 
opposed the extremism of both the Orthodox and the secu- 
larists. When Max *Lilienthal was invited to Russia by the au- 
thorities, Guenzburg joined the Vilna maskilim in attacking 
Lilienthal’s attempts to win over the Orthodox and ridiculed 
his German ways and superficiality. 

Guenzburg’s books in the area of French and Russian his- 
tory enjoyed wide circulation and helped improve his financial 
condition. In 1844 and 1862 he published Devir (2 vols.), an an- 
thology of letters, essays, and short stories, containing, among 
others, letters by Goethe, *Heine, and *Boerne, and a trans- 
lation of the letters of Moses Montefiore’s personal secretary, 
Eliezer Halevi (Louis *Loewe), who accompanied Montefiore 
on his first trip to Palestine. Devir also contained essays about 
the neglected Jewish communities in the Arab lands, China, 
and Ethiopia. Devir aroused in its readers a love for Palestine 
and influenced Abraham *Mapu and Kalman Shullmann. His 
autobiography Aviezer, his most original work, appeared in 
1864 (reprint 1966). Written in the style of Rousseau’s confes- 
sions, it portrays the inner world of the Jewish child, and is a 
ringing attack on the heder system of education. Stylistically, 
Guenzburg surpasses his contemporaries by far. For the sake 
of accuracy he resorted to mishnaic Hebrew, introducing tal- 
mudic phrases and neologisms, many of which became com- 
monly accepted and are still in use, for example, milhemet 
magen (“defensive war”), milhemet tigrah (“offensive war”), 
rahitim (“furniture”), beit-doar (“post office”), etc. Guenz- 
burg was the literary forerunner of P. *Smolenskin, J.L. *Gor- 
don, M.L. *Lilienblum, and R.A. *Broides. His other works 
include Ittotei Rusyah Ha-Zarefatim be Rusyah (1843), on the 
Franco-Russian War of 1812; Pi-hahiroth (1843), a history of 
the wars of 1813-1815. 
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[Abba Ahimeir] 


GUENZIG, EZRIEL (1868-1931), rabbi and scholar. Guen- 
zig, who was born in Cracow, received the traditional tal- 
mudic education there. He later studied secular subjects in 
Berlin and philosophy and Semitics at Berne University. He 
served as rabbi in the Moravian communities of Dresnitz 
and Loschitz until 1918. After World War 1, he settled in An- 
twerp, where he became head of the Tahkemoni School and 
later was active as a bookseller. Guenzig’s scholarly work was 
mainly concerned with the history of Haskalah in Galicia. 
However, he dealt with other subjects as well. He wrote on F. 
*Mieses (Ozar ha-Sifrut, 3 pt. 5 (1890), 1-54), whose writing 
he prepared for publication. His other published works in- 
clude Der Commentar des Karaeers Jephet ben Ali (1898); Der 
Pessimismus im Judenthume (1899); Die Wundermaenner im 
juedischen Volke (1921); and Das juedische Schrifttum ueber 
den Wert des Lebens (1924). Guenzig served as assistant edi- 
tor of *Ha-Maggid, and edited the seven volumes of the liter- 
ary journal Ha-Eshkol (1898-1913). The first two volumes of 
the latter were edited with J.S. Fuchs. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Bader, Medinah va-Hakhameha (1934), 
64-65; M. Mossler, in: Haolam, 19 (1931), 683-4; Barkai (Johannes- 
burg; Feb.-March 1937), 7; (March-April 1937), 20; H. Gold (ed.), 
Juden und Judengemeinden Maehrens (1929), 319-20; Kressel, Lek- 
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[Getzel Kressel] 


GUENZLER, ABRAHAM (1840-1910), Hungarian rabbin- 
ical publicist and polemicist. Born in Satoraljaujhely, Guen- 
zler was gifted from youth with a talent for writing which he 
employed in defense of traditional Judaism. In 1868, he pub- 
lished a pamphlet, Tokhahat Megullah, in which he attacked 
Isaac Friedlieber’s compilation Divrei Shalom and defended 
traditional Jewry against the Reform movement, then on the 
ascendant in Hungary. 

Subsequently Guenzler moved to Sziget, a community of 
Hasidim and maskilim, where he began to publish a Hebrew 
weekly, Ha-Tor. It was the first Hebrew journal published in 
Hungary and exerted considerable influence. The revival of the 
Hebrew language was his main ambition, and in 1876 he pub- 
lished in Sziget a booklet, Das Meter Moss, most of which was 
in Hebrew because “there are people who understand Hebrew 
better than Yiddish” The journal was published in Sziget for 
three years (1874-76), but it seems that he could not maintain 
it there and moved with it to Kolomyya in Galicia and from 
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there to Cracow. Meanwhile the pogroms against the Russian 
Jews broke out (1881). Guenzler accurately described them in 
Ha-Tor, with the result that the Russian government banned it 
from Russia. Since most of the journal’s subscribers lived there 
(he had nearly 300 subscribers in Russia, and about 250 in 
Austria-Hungary), Ha-Tor ceased publication. Guenzler could 
not refrain, however, from commenting on contemporary and 
local issues. He published his articles in Kol Mahazike Hadas, 
published fortnightly in Lemberg. Meanwhile R. Simeon Sofer 
of Cracow founded the weekly Mahazike Hadas and Guenzler 
was appointed editor. The publishers of Kol Mahazike Hadas 
sued Guenzler; eventually it was agreed that Mahazike Hadas 
would stop publication and Guenzler would edit Kol Mahazike 
Hadas, but he was later forced to resign. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Bader, Medinah va-Hakhameha (1934), 


65-66. 
2 [Naphtali Ben-Menahem] 


°GUERIN, VICTOR (1821-1891), French explorer of the Near 
East. Guérin was professor of rhetoric at various French uni- 
versities and finally at Paris. In 1852 he traveled extensively 
in Greece, Egypt, Tunisia, and Erez Israel. His works include 
a seven-volume Description géographique, historique et ar- 
chéologique de la Palestine (1869-80), containing three vol- 
umes on Judea and two each on Samaria and Galilee. Guérin’s 
work combines historical information (especially from the 
church fathers and crusader authors) with topographical de- 
scriptions; although his work preceded the age of scientific 
archaeology, he noted many monuments which have since 
disappeared. He also wrote La Terre sainte, son histoire, ses 
souvenirs (2 vols., 1881-83) and Jérusalem, son histoire, sa des- 
cription, ses établissements religieux (1889). 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


GUGGENHEIM, U.S. family. MEYER GUGGENHEIM (1828- 
1905), merchant and industrialist, was the progenitor of the 
American branch of the family. He was born in Lengnau, 
Switzerland, and immigrated to the United States in 1848 with 
his father Simon, settling in Philadelphia. After a period of 
peddling, Meyer established successful stove polish, lye, and 
lace-embroidery businesses. In the late 1870s he purchased an 
interest in the Leadville mines in Colorado. Leaving the em- 
broidery business, the firm of M. Guggenheim’s Sons rapidly 
acquired and built silver, lead, and copper mines and smelt- 
ers in the western United States, Mexico, and other countries. 
In 1901 the firm merged with the American Smelting and Re- 
fining Company, in which the Guggenheims played a domi- 
nant role. At the height of the family’s fortune, the company 
was estimated to be worth over $500,000,000. Meyer's seven 
sons continued the family’s business operations as Guggen- 
heim Brothers, expanding their holdings from Alaska to the 
Congo. 

His eldest son, 1sA AC (1854-1922), was born in Philadel- 
phia. He promoted the family’s enterprises, including the Gug- 
genheim Exploration Company. He was a contributor to the 
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New York Federation of Jewish Charities, Jewish Theological 
Seminary, and Hebrew Union College. Meyer’s second son, 
DANIEL (1856-1930), became the leader of the Guggenheim 
Brothers’ far-flung enterprises and was responsible for expan- 
sion and modernization. As president of American Smelting 
and Refining Company for nearly 20 years, he developed tin 
mines in Bolivia, diamonds in Africa, and nitrates in Chile. A 
progressive in labor relations, Daniel favored unionization and 
government economic legislation. With his brother Murry he 
endowed free music concerts in New York’s Central Park; the 
Daniel and Florence Guggenheim Foundation; and the Dan- 
iel Guggenheim Fund for the Promotion of Aeronautics. He 
was a trustee of New York’s Temple Emanu-El and one of the 
founders of the Jewish Theological Seminary. Meyer’s third 
son, MURRY (1858-1939), participated actively in managing 
Guggenheim Brothers and the American Smelting and Refin- 
ing Company. His philanthropies included a free dental clinic 
in New York. The fourth son, SOLOMON ROBERT (1861-1949), 
developed the family’s interests in Mexican and Chilean min- 
ing. A benefactor of New York’s Mt. Sinai and Montefiore 
Hospitals and the New York Public School Athletic League, 
he formed the Solomon R. Guggenheim Foundation, which 
encouraged nonobjective art. The Guggenheim Museum in 
New York, designed by Frank Lloyd Wright, commemorates 
this interest. A fifth son, BENJAMIN (1865-1912), entered the 
family mining business and then withdrew from the partner- 
ship in 1900 to head International Steam Pump. He died in the 
sinking of the Titanic. Meyer’s sixth son, SIMON (1867-1941), 
was associated with the family’s mining interests and, from 
1907 to 1913, served as U.S. senator from Colorado. In 1925 he 
established the John Simon Guggenheim Foundation, which 
has provided fellowships to thousands of scholars, scientists, 
and artists. The seventh son, WILLIAM (1868-1941), managed 
company property until 1900, and then withdrew from the 
family firm. His subsequent activities were public affairs, writ- 
ing, and philanthropy. 

Daniel’s son HARRY FRANK (1890-1971) served the fami- 
ly’s mining enterprises and was senior partner of Guggenheim 
Brothers. As president of the Daniel Guggenheim Fund for the 
Promotion of Aeronautics from its inception in 1926, he did 
much to advance aviation. He established the Harry Frank 
Guggenheim Foundation, which supports scholarly research 
on problems of aggression, and violence. From 1929 to 1933 he 
served as United States ambassador to Cuba, and later founded 
and was president of the Long Island daily Newsday. Benja- 
min’s daughter, MARGUERITE (Peggy; 1898-1979), spent most 
of her life in Europe, aiding the modern art movement, espe- 
cially American abstract expressionism. Her home in Venice 
was a center for art display. In 1979 her memoir, Out of This 
Century: Confessions of an Art Addict, was published. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. O'Connor, Guggenheims: The Making of an 
American Dynasty (1937); M. Lomask, Seed Money (1964); E.P. Hoyt, 
The Guggenheims and the American Dream (1967). ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: R. Hallion, Legacy of Flight: The Guggenheim Contribution 
to American Aviation (1977); J. Davis, The Guggenheims: An American 
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GUGGENHEIM, CAMILLE 


BEULAH V. WILLIAM L., Jr. 
® (ISAAC) 
ISAAC WILLIAM |. SPIEGELBERG ® —> 
1854-1922 1862-1932 FRANCES SPIELBERGER 
® 
CARRIE SONNEBORN EDYTH B. 
1859-1933 ® “| 
LOUIS M. JOSEPHTHAL 
HELENE 
@® _— 
EDMUND L. HAAS 
DANIEL II 
M. ROBERT 1906-1925 
1885-1959 
@® 
DANIEL GRACE BERNHEIMER See ms 
tee o) , 
F ORENRESTLOSS HELEN CLAIRE ALLYN 
sad HARRY FRANK JOHN FLORENCE 
SIMON GUGGENHEIM oa 1890-1971 b. 1913 
1792-1869 oO ® ® 
D2 HELEN ROSENBERG ALBERT VAN DE MAELE 
RACHEL WEIL MYERS =e OBA MVERS MURRY O 
1858-1939 CAROLINE MORTON =) NANCY 
@® = ® 
LEONIE BERNHEIM ALICIA PATTERSON 
1865-1959 OSCAR S., II 
GLADYS ELEANOR b. 1914 
SOLOMON ROBERT b. 1895 ® 
1861-1949 mo) MARION MILLER STRAUS 
® ——> _ROGER WILLIAMS STRAUS 
IRENE M. ROTHSCHILD 1891-1957 ROGER WILLIAMS, Jr. 
1868-1954 1917-2004 
@® 
JEANNETTE (NETTIE) DOROTHEA LIEBMANN 
1863-1889 
o) —— FLORENCE GUGGENHEIM 
ALBERT GERSTLE b. 1922 
MARGUERITE (PEGGY) 
BENJAMIN 1898-1979 
1865-1912 ® ——— > 
® LAWRENCE VAIL 
FLORETTE SELIGMAN 
SIMON G. JOHN SIMON 
1867-1941 1905-1922 
@® 
OLGA HIRSCH GEORGE DENVER 
1907-1939 
WILLIAM B. 
1868-1941 
® 
GRACE BROWN 
ROSE 
® _ 
ALBERT LOEB 
CORA 
1873-1956 
@® je 
LOUIS F ROTSCHILD 
1869-1957 


Epic (1978); J. Weld, Peggy: The Wayward Guggenheim (1986); A. Gill, 
Art Lover: A Biography of Peggy Guggenheim (2003). 


[Morton Rosenstock] 


GUGGENHEIM, CAMILLE (1863-1930), Swiss jurist and 
politician. Born in Zofingen, Guggenheim joined the Social 
Democratic Party in 1916 and later became Social Democratic 
member of the Great Council. He was member of the Swiss 
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Federal Court (1929). Despite his short term in office, Swiss 
Fascists used his example after 1933 to prove the “Judaization” 
of Switzerland. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Wyler, “Bundesrichter Camille Guggen- 
heim. Der mensch und die Persénlichkeit, in: Jiidische Presszen- 
trale, 616 (Oct. 10, 1930), 5; Basler Nachrichten, 268:2 (Oct. 1, 1930), 
obituary. 

[Uri Kaufmann (24 ed.)] 
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GUGGENHEIM, CHARLES 


GUGGENHEIM, CHARLES (1924-2002), U.S. documen- 
tary film producer. Guggenheim was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
to German Jewish parents. His father and grandfather were 
furniture manufacturers. Guggenheim studied agriculture at 
the Colorado State College of Agriculture and Mechanical 
Arts before joining the U.S. Army in 1943. A foot infection kept 
him from shipping out overseas with his division, which took 
heavy losses during the Battle of the Bulge. After World War 11, 
Guggenheim completed his undergraduate studies at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa in 1948. After working for cBs Radio in New 
York, he moved to Chicago and worked behind the scenes for 
cBs children’s shows and then to St. Louis, Missouri, to work 
in public television. In 1954, he founded his documentary pro- 
duction company, Charles Guggenheim and Associates. After 
producing the first political commercial aired on television 
for Democratic presidential candidate Adlai Stevenson in 1956, 
Guggenheim moved his company to Washington, p.c. He 
produced a variety of campaign ads for political figures, in- 
cluding the Kennedy brothers. The first documentary he 
directed, A City Decides (1956), earned Guggenheim the first 
of the 12 Oscar nominations he would receive throughout 
his career. Guggenheim’s Oscar-winning documentaries are 
Nine from Little Rock (1964), about school desegregation in 
Arkansas; Robert Kennedy Remembered (1968), shown at the 
Democratic National Convention weeks after the senator was 
killed; The Johnstown Flood (1989); and A Time for Justice 
(1994). Guggenheim’s final project was the documentary 
Berga: Soldiers of Another War (2002), about 350 American 
soldiers captured in the Battle of the Bulge who were sent to 
labor camps instead of Pow camps because they were Jew- 
ish or thought to be Jewish. Guggenheim finished the film 
a few months before he died of pancreatic cancer in Wash- 


ington, D.c. 
[Adam Wills (274 ed.)] 


GUGGENHEIM, PAUL (1899-1977), Swiss jurist and author- 
ity on international law. Born in Zurich, Guggenheim became 
head of the Institute of International Law at the University of 
Kiel in 1927. Guggenheim became a member of the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague in 1951 and judge ad hoc 
of the International Court of Justice in 1955. He represented a 
number of countries before The Hague court and also acted 
as arbitrator in many international disputes. He wrote exten- 
sively on subjects relating to international law. His books in- 
clude Lehrbuch des Voelkerrechts (2 vols., 1948-51) and Traité 
de Droit international public (2 vols., 1953-54; second edition 
of the first volume, 1967). Guggenheim was president of the 
Central Committee of the Swiss community from 1944 to 
1950. He wrote many scholarly articles on matters of Jewish 
interest such as Zionism, Palestine, Jewish postwar problems, 
minority rights, Swiss Jewish history (the first short history 
published), heirless property left in Switzerland, and the Jew- 
ish refugee problem. In 1960, he was elected president of the 
World Federation of the United Nations Association and in 
1964 became its honorary president. 
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ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Picard, Die Schweiz und die Juden 
1933-1945 (1994), index; P. Guggenheim, Zur Geschichte der Schweizer 
Juden (1934); idem, “Die erblosen Vermoegen in der Schweiz und 
das Voelkerrecht,” in: Schweiz. Isr. Gemeindebund (ed.), Festschrift 
zum 50-jdhrigen Bestehen (1954), 107-120; Israelitisches Wochenblatt, 


36 (Sept. 9, 1977); 71. 
[Veit Wyler / Uri Kaufmann (2™4 ed.)] 


GUGGENHEIM-GRUENBERG, FLORENCE (1898-1989), 
pharmacist and historian, born in Berne, Switzerland. During 
the 1930s and 1940s she was active in Swiss Jewish national 
and international organizations, and from 1950 was president 
of the Juedische Vereinigung in Zurich. She was the editor of 
Beitraege zur Geschichte und Volkskunde der Juden in der Sch- 
weiz, a series devoted to the history and folklore of the Jews 
in Switzerland. She edited the typescript of Augusta Weld- 
ler-Steinberg and added chapters on the history of the com- 
munities of Lengnau and *Endingen in the two-volume Ge- 
schichte der Juden in der Schweiz (1966/1970), a history of the 
Jews in Switzerland from the 16" century to the period after 
emancipation. She was one of the first researchers of western 
Yiddish after 1945, providing ample oral documentation of a 
then nearly extinct dialect, and she fought for women’s rights 
in Switzerland. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Stern (ed.), Buecher von Autoren juedi- 
scher Herkunft in deutscher Sprache (1967), 106-7; H.P. Althaus, “In 
memoriam Florence Guggenheim-Griinberg,’ in: Jiddistik-Mitteilun- 
gen (Trier), 1 (April 1989), 11-16; U. Kaufmann, Bibliographie zur Ge- 
schichte der Juden in der Schweiz (1993), 120, 1382-1388; CD-ROM, 


Surbtaler Jiddisch (1994). 
[Uri Kaufmann (2™4 ed.)] 


GUGLIELMO DA PESARO (known as Guglielmo Ebreo; 
156 century), Italian dance master. He was a pupil of Do- 
menichino da Piacenza, founder of the new school of danc- 
ing at the court of Ferrara, and taught in Florence, where he 
was apparently attached to the court of the Medici. Here he 
compiled (c. 1463) his “Treatise on the Art of Dancing,” one 
of the most memorable works of the sort produced in Renais- 
sance Italy. It includes two dances composed by the young 
Lorenzo de’ Medici. In 1475 Guglielmo supervised the pag- 
eantry at a resplendent ducal wedding in Pesaro. After this 
he was apparently converted to Christianity under the name of 
Giovanni Ambrogio. He was then in the service of the Duchess 
of Milan who sent him to teach dancing at the Court of Na- 
ples. In 1481 he was dancing master to seven-year-old Isabella 
(Este at Ferrara. Guglielmo introduced the fashion of the mo- 
resche, embodying both dance and mimicry, before the grand 
spectacle. He composed many balletti that were revolutionary 
for his time. His writing makes clear that he did not see as 
his final aim the mere compilation of dances. He attempted 
to explain the fundamentals of dancing, giving consider- 
able thought to the relationship between dance and music. 
Guglielmo outlined six prerequisites for all dancers of which 
the first three were of enduring importance: misura, the danc- 
er’s ability to keep time to the musical rhythm; memoria, the 
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ability to recollect steps in correct sequence; partire del ter- 
reno, the ability to do the right movement in space. Though 
he intended only to compose dances for courtly balls, Gug- 
lielmo outlined the requirements for the artistic dancer for 
all times. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: O. Kinkeldey, in: Studies in Jewish Bibliogra- 
phy and Related Subjects - Freidus Memorial Volume (1929), 329-72, 
includes bibliography; C. Roth, The Jews in the Renaissance (1959), 
276-81, 363; F. Reyna, Des origines du ballet (1955), 42-49; A. Michel, 
in: Medievalia et Humanistica, 3 (1945), 121-4 (Eng.). 


[Cecil Roth, Walter Sorell] 


GUIANA (formerly British Guiana), state in N.E. South 
America, population: 650,000 (est. 2000); Jewish population: 
40 persons (1990 estimate) living in the capital Georgetown. 
The earliest Jewish settlers in Guiana arrived during the Dutch 
rule which began in 1613. In 1657 an agreement was reached 
between Paulo Jacomo Pinto, acting on behalf of the Jews of 
Leghorn, and Phillipe de Fuentes, acting on behalf of the Jew- 
ish refugees from Dutch Brazil and Dutch cities of Middle- 
burgh, Flushing, and Vere on the settling of Spanish-speaking 
Jews in the colony called Nova Zeelandia. Jews arrived from 
Amsterdam and Leghorn and were later joined by Jews from 
Hamburg and Salé (Morocco). The Jews settled in the town 
of New Middleburgh on the Pomeroon (Pauroma) river, and 
numbered 50 to 60 families, specializing in sugar cane plan- 
tations and vanilla. In 1666 an English attack destroyed the 
settlement, and the Jews dispersed in the Caribbean, mainly 
to Curacao. 

Before the outbreak of World War 11 there were a hand- 
ful of Jews in the capital, Georgetown, but there was neither 
an organized community nor a synagogue. Early in 1939, 165 
Jewish refugees from Europe, who arrived on the s.s. Koenig- 
stein, were not permitted to disembark, and shortly thereafter 
the government barred immigration. However, 130 Jews found 
refuge in the country during the war years but most of these 
eventually emigrated. 

In 1939, in the wake of the failure of the *Evian Confer- 
ence on the German refugee problem and in view of Britain's 
intention to severely restrict Jewish immigration to Palestine 
(see *White Paper), Britain proposed her crown colony Gui- 
ana as a site for Jewish immigration and settlement. Thus, in 
February 1939, an international investigating committee un- 
der the auspices of the Inter-Governmental Commission on 
Refugees, formed at Evian, arrived in the country to explore 
the proposed area. The land under consideration consisted of 
approximately 42,000 sq. mi. in the forest and swamp region 
of the interior. Neither the coastal region, which comprises 4% 
of the area of British Guiana but holds 90% of the country’s 
population, nor the open region adjacent to it, were included 
in the proposed area. 

The committee stated that although the region was not 
ideal for the settlement of European immigrants, the quality 
of the soil, the availability of important minerals, and the cli- 
matic and health conditions did not preclude their settlement. 
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The committee proposed a two-year trial period during which 
3,000-5,000 sturdy young people with professional training 
would be sent to the region to test the practicality and the ad- 
visability of large-scale investment and development. 

Many considered the British plan for Jewish settlement 
in British Guiana to be a political strategem. They pointed out 
that the same region was investigated in 1935 by an interna- 
tional commission and found unsuitable for the settlement of 
20,000 Assyrians suffering persecution in Iraq. Not only had 
the commission stated unanimously that the region was un- 
suitable for settlement, but also its conclusion had been ac- 
cepted by the British government itself. 

However, in May 1939, before British policy on Palestine 
was Officially proclaimed in the White Paper, the British gov- 
ernment published the report of its own investigating com- 
mittee which found British Guiana to be a place for possible 
settlement. Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain announced 
that Jewish settlement in British Guiana would bring the es- 
tablishment of a new community which would enjoy a large 
measure of autonomy and representation in the government of 
the colony. The program was described in government circles 
as a “New Balfour Declaration” and as a plausible alternative 
to the Jewish National Home in Palestine. 

The only Jewish organization which was seriously in- 
volved in the British Guiana scheme was the *American Jew- 
ish Joint Distribution Committee on whose behalf Joseph A. 
*Rosen participated in the inquiry commission. 


Relations with Israel 
Since April 1967 Israel’s ambassador to Colombia has also been 
non-resident ambassador to Guiana. Out of a desire to mobi- 
lize the Arab and Soviet blocs in the international arena, for 
support of its own conflicts, Guiana formerly adopted a hos- 
tile line toward Israel. However, from 1969 relations between 
the two countries improved substantially. Israel has extended 
a certain amount of technical assistance to Guiana. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Arbell, “The Jewish Settlement in Pomer- 
oon/Pauroma (Guiana), 1657-1666; in: idem, The Jewish Nation of 
the Caribbean (2003); Report of the British Guiana Refugee Commis- 
sion... (1939); E. Liebenstein (Livneh), Ha-Teritoryalizm he-Hadash 


(1944), 11-16. 
[Aryeh Morgenstern / Mordecai Arbell (2"4 ed.)] 


°GUIDACERIO, AGACIO (Agathius Guidacerius; 1477- 
1540), Italian Hebraist. A priest from Calabria, Guidacerio 
began studying Hebrew at Rome under Jacob Gabbai, who 
was apparently a Portuguese refugee. Under the patronage of 
Pope Leo x, Guidacerio served as first professor of Hebrew at 
the University of Rome from 1514 onward. He published a pio- 
neering Grammatica hebraicae linguae (Rome, c. 1514) and an 
annotated edition of Song of Songs (Rome, 1524; Paris, 1531). 
During the sack of Rome (1527), Guidacerio lost his library 
and subsequently fled to Avignon, from where he was called 
to Paris to become a royal reader at the College of the Three 
Languages. His other works include another Hebrew gram- 
mar, Peculium Agathii-Mikneh Agathii (Paris, 1537), and Sefer 
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ha-Diqdug - Grammaticae in sanctam Christi linguam insti- 
tutiones (Paris, 1539). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Galliner, in: HJ, 2 (1940), 85-101; C. Roth, 
Jews in the Renaissance (1959), 145. 
[Godfrey Edmond Silverman] 


GUILDS. 


In Antiquity 

There is evidence in the Bible of a certain unity among crafts- 
men. This appears to have played a role similar to that of the 
unions of artisans which assisted their members in the eco- 
nomic and social spheres in ancient Babylonia at the time of 
Hammurapi. In this period, association among the artisans 
was confined to the framework of the family, most of whose 
members were employed in the same profession over the 
generations, and took the form of concentration of a given 
group of craftsmen in a certain site in the town for residence 
and work. The Bible mentions a valley of craftsmen (1 Chron. 
4:14). In Jerusalem, there was “the bakers’ street” (Jer. 37:21). 
During the period of the Return to Zion, after the Babylonian 
Exile, the social cells of the professions had consolidated and 
were acknowledged to the extent that some are mentioned as a 
group when the walls of Jerusalem were rebuilt: “between the 
upper chamber of the corner and the sheep gate repaired the 
goldsmiths and the merchants” (Neh. 3:32). Distinctive indica- 
tions of the existence of craftsmen’s unions according to fami- 
lies, and their concentration in particular streets, are found 
during both the Second Temple era and the talmudic period 
in Erez Israel, Egypt, and Babylonia. However, the forms of 
professional organization prevailing in the Hellenistic world 
gradually gained in influence and appear to have obscured the 
unifying role of the family in many professions. This was re- 
placed by a special association (havurah) of the members of 
a given profession for defined purposes: the synagogue was 
a unifying factor for these associations. The place of the he- 
reditary craft is still evident in the tradition recorded in the 
Mishnah concerning the families of craftsmen in the Temple 
(Shek. 5:1; Yoma 3:11; 38a). 

From the period preceding the Bar Kokhba revolt there 
is evidence on the organization of the Tarsians (weavers of 
flax, so called after the industry of Tarsus, the capital of Cili- 
cia) around special synagogues in Tiberias and Lydda (Meg. 
26a; Naz. 52a; TJ, Shek. 2:6, 27a), while during the period 
which followed the revolt there appeared the “master” of 
the Tarsians (Av. Zar. 17b) and the chief of the slaughterers 
in Sepphoris during the days of Judah ha-Nasi (Tosef., Hcyé 
3:2). From the period of the amoraim there is mention of the 
studies of the “apprentice of the carpenter” (Mak. 8b) and the 
“apprentice of the smith” and his relations with “his master,” 
the craftsman, who issues orders which he is expected to obey 
(BK 32b, see Shab. 96b). In a later Midrash there emerges the 
“company of donkey drivers” which, in partnership, engages 
in transportation; “they had a chief over the company” who 
directed its activities (Mid. Ps. 12:1). In Hierapolis, Phrygia, 
there were unions of dyers of purple stuff and carpet weavers, 
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to whom someone bequeathed a sum of money in order to 
adorn his tomb on the festivals of Passover and Shavuot; pre- 
sumably all, or the majority of, the members of these unions 
were Jews. In Alexandria there were found “the goldsmiths 
by themselves, the silversmiths by themselves, the weavers by 
themselves, and the Tarsians by themselves, so that a visitor 
could come and join his profession and thus earn his liveli- 
hood” (Tosef., Suk. 4:6). 

Mutual assistance was then one of the declared objectives 
of the companies of craftsmen and there is a specification how 
“the woolworkers and dyers ... the bakers ... the donkey driv- 
ers ... the sailors are authorized” to act and reach agreement 
among themselves for the benefit of their fellow craftsmen; 
they purchased their requirements in partnership; it was ac- 
cepted to “observe a period of relaxation,” i.e., an agreement 
to refrain from competition in the market and reduction of 
prices (see Tosef. BM, 11:24 ff.; Sefer ha-Shetarot of Judah b. Bar- 
zillai al-Bargeloni, no. 57). Those whose work took them on 
the highways introduced a mutual insurance of their animals 
and implements employed in transportation (Tosef., ibid.). 
It is also known that Jews belonged to the general unions of 
craftsmen, though presumably they did not participate in 
their religious cults. 

{Haim Hillel Ben-Sasson] 
Middle Ages and Early Modern Era 
The guilds of the Middle Ages in Europe were thoroughly 
Christian in character and the Jew had no place in them. Since 
few Jews in Ashkenaz practiced crafts, they did not organize 
their own guilds, while the Jewish merchants were restricted 
in their professions and arranged their affairs through the 
general communal regulations. In the Byzantine Empire, in 
the 12" century, an authorization was granted to Jewish crafts- 
men by Manuel 1 (1143-1180) to establish guilds in their towns. 
In Sicily there were Jewish guilds of silk weavers, dyers, and 
carpenters during the 12" to 15'” centuries. In 1541 the tailors’ 
guild of Rome reached an agreement with the Christian guild 
of the city. In Christian Spain the occupations of the Jews were 
highly diversified and many engaged in crafts. They estab- 
lished associations (havurot) active in the economic, social, 
and religious spheres. Solomon b. Abraham *Adret clearly 
formulated the legal character of the guilds: “every company 
which has a common interest is to be regarded as a town 
apart ... this was customary in all the holy communities and 
no one ever raised any doubts as to this” (Rashba, Resp., vol. 4, 
no. 185). The responsa of R. *Asher b. Jehiel, Solomon *Adret, 
and *Isaac b. Sheshet Perfet provide information on the struc- 
ture and activities of the “companies” in Spain. The regulations 
presented to the king by the company of Jewish shoemakers 
in Saragossa in 1336 for ratification include arrangements for 
financial assistance to colleagues in times of sickness, a com- 
pulsory arrangement for the visiting of the sick and partici- 
pation in the rejoicing and mourning of members modeled 
on the arrangements of the Christian guilds. Also recorded 
are institutions for charitable purposes and special prayer de- 
signed for craftsmen (such as in Perpignan and Saragossa) and 
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the (bet) “midrash of the weavers” (in Calatayud) “which were 
set aside ... for the individuals of the company, and were not 
consecrated for everyone that comes” (Ribash, Resp., no. 331). 
A main development in Jewish guilds among Ashkenazi Jewry 
took place in Eastern Europe, in Bohemia-Moravia, and in Po- 
land-Lithuania, with the increasing number of Jewish crafts- 
men in those countries. The earliest information on these goes 
back to the 16" century. Despite the violent opposition of the 
Christian guilds, the number of Jewish artisans increased con- 
siderably and they organized themselves in guilds during the 
16" to 18"" centuries after the pattern of the Christian guilds, 
and in order to protect themselves from them. In Prague, there 
were Jewish guilds of butchers, tailors, furriers, embroiderers, 
shoemakers, goldsmiths, hairdressers, and pharmacists. In 
several towns of Poland and Lithuania, such as Brody, Cracow, 
Lublin, Lvov, Lissa (Leszno), and Vilna, there were numerous 
Jewish guilds, with up to ten in one community. 

The regulations of the Jewish guilds in Eastern Europe 
followed the spirit of the general guilds, but their social-reli- 
gious content was influenced by Jewish customs and modes 
of life. Since they were essentially economic organizations, 
the Jewish guilds established rules on the relations between 
their members, the status of the craftsmen, the trainees and 
the apprentices, and the standards and quotas of production 
authorized to every craftsman. The guilds were concerned to 
prevent unfair competition between their members and to 
protect them from local craftsmen who were not organized in 
a guild or from craftsmen not living in the town. They cared 
for their members’ welfare, assisted those in difficulties, and 
provided relief to the widows and orphans of guild members. 
They developed organized activity for the religious education 
of members and their children. All the craftsmen, trainees, and 
apprentices were compelled to take part in public prayers and 
to observe the Sabbath and festivals. The guilds also formu- 
lated detailed rules for the election of committee members. 
Even though many guilds were first formed through the ini- 
tiative of the communal administration, the relations between 
the two bodies gradually deteriorated until open clashes oc- 
curred during the 18" century between the guilds and the 
community leadership in Berdichev, Minsk, and Vitebsk. With 
the political and economic decline of Poland-Lithuania, the 
guilds lost their importance. In Russia, Austria, and Prussia, 
among which Poland was partitioned in the latter part of the 
186 century, the guilds with their typical medieval structure 
were already on the verge of extinction. They ceded their 
place to modern forms of economic organization. Associa- 
tions (havurot) of craftsmen existing in many communities 
during the 19‘ century had slight economic influence and 
their function was confined to religious, cultural, and social 
activities. They continued until the 1930s. In Poland between 
the two world wars the cechy (guilds) legislation which lim- 
ited the Jewish craftsmen was revived. As a result, the debate 
was renewed on the role and organization of the Jews in this 
modern reincarnation of the guilds. 

[Mark Wischnitzer] 
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GUINZBURG, HAROLD KLEINERT (1899-1961), U.S. 
publisher. Guinzburg, who was born in New York City, worked 
briefly as a journalist in Bridgeport and Boston. He later 
worked for the publishing house Simon & Schuster as a tal- 
ent scout for new authors. In 1925 he and his friend George 
Oppenheim founded Viking Press, whose initial success re- 
sulted from the sale of quiz and “boner” books, though the 
firm later sponsored many prominent authors. A consistent 
innovator in the publishing field, Guinzburg founded the Lit- 
erary Guild, one of America’s first book clubs, in 1927; he sold 
his share in it in 1933, the same year that Viking again pio- 
neered by establishing a special children’s book department. 
During World War 11 he served both as chief of the Office of 
War Information’s domestic bureau of publications (1943) and 
as head of its London publications division (1944). His armed 
forces anthology As You Were (1943), which was edited by 
Alexander Woollcott, was the start of the immensely popu- 
lar Viking Portable Library series. After the war, Guinzburg 
launched Viking’s own paperback line, Compass Books. A 
staunch civil libertarian and member of the New York Chap- 
ter Board of the American Civil Liberties Union, he strongly 
opposed literary censorship and contended that any limitation 
of free expression was incompatible with democracy. He also 
served as a director of the American Book Publishers Council 
and as its president from 1956 to 1958, and as vice president of 
the Jewish Telegraphic Agency. He contributed to Books and 
the Mass Market (1953). 


GUKOVSKY, GRIGORY ALEKSANDROVICH (1902- 
1950), Russian literary scholar. Born in St. Petersburg into a 
Jewish family which had converted to Lutheranism, he gradu- 
ated from the faculty of social sciences of Petrograd University 
in 1923. He worked at the Leningrad Institute of the History 
of Arts from the mid-1920s until 1929 and at the Institute of 
the Comparative History of Literature and Languages of the 
West and East associated with Leningrad University. In his sci- 
entific interests Gukovsky was close to the so-called “formal 
method.” His works established the bases for the contempo- 
rary study of Russian literature of the 18" century. He wrote 
on the ideas of the Enlightenment and sentimentalism (Or- 
cherki po istorii russkoy literatury i obshchestvennoy mysli 18 
veka [“Essays on the History of Russian Literature and Social 
Thought of the 18t Century,’ 1938]), on romanticism (Push- 
kin i russkie romantiki (“Pushkin and Russian Romantics, 
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1946]), and on realism (Pushkin i problemy realisticheskogo 
stilya [“Pushkin and Problems of Realistic Style,’ 1979]), Re- 
alizm Gogolya [“The Realism of Gogol,” 1959]). Gukovsky was 
a pioneer of contemporary structural typology. While profes- 
sor at Leningrad University (1936-49), he educated a whole 
constellation of Soviet literary scholars (Yu. M. Lotman, IZ. 
Serman, and many others). In July 1949 Gukovsky and his 
brother Matvey (1898-1971), a historian of the Italian Renais- 
sance and professor at Leningrad University, were arrested as 
“cosmopolitans.” Gukovsky died under investigations in the 
KGB Lubyanka prison in Moscow. 

Gukovsky’s daughter, DOLININA NATAL’ YA GRIGOR’- 
EVNA (1928-1980), was a Russian writer. Her long story “Otets” 
(“Father; 1974) is devoted to the fate of her father. 


[Mark Kipnis / The Shorter Jewish Encylopaedia in Russian] 


GULAK, ASHER (1881-1940), historian of Jewish law. Gulak, 
who was born in Dackira, Latvia, obtained a diploma in law at 
Dorpat University in 1911, and pursued further legal study in 
Germany (1919-24). He returned briefly to Latvia, where he 
taught at government-sponsored courses for Jewish teachers, 
before settling in Palestine in 1925. Gulak was appointed lec- 
turer (1926) and subsequently professor (1936) of Jewish law 
at the Hebrew University. He published books and numerous 
articles on talmudic and Jewish law, which were comparative 
studies on the Jewish, Greek, and Roman legal systems, as 
well as articles on current problems, particularly in the field 
of education. Gulak’s pioneering four-volume work Yesodei 
ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri (“Foundations of Hebrew Law,” 1922) was 
the first to present Jewish law systematically. This was followed 
in 1926 by an anthology of Jewish legal formularies and docu- 
ments, Ozar ha-Shetarot ha-Nehugim be- Yisrael (1926), later 
enlarged by his Urkundenwesen im Talmud (1935), Le-Heker 
Toledot ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri bi-Tekufat ha-Talmud (“Research 
in the History of the Talmudic Law of Property,’ 1929), and 
Toledot ha-Mishpat be- Yisrael bi-Tekufat ha-Talmud (1939), a 
similar study of the law of obligations. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Shochetman, in: Ks, 17 (1940), 211-4; Alon, 
Mehkarim, 2 (1958), 285-97; Kressel, Leksikon, 1 (1965), 436-7. 
[Chaim Ivor Goldwater] 


GULF WAR (1991). 


Introduction 

The Iraqi conquest of Kuwait on August 2, 1990, constituted 
an act of naked military aggression which, although distant 
from Israel, raised serious concern in Jerusalem. Since the 
Baghdad Arab Summit in 1978, through the enormous mili- 
tary build-up in the 1980s during the war with Iran, Iraq was 
seen as the linchpin of the threatening Eastern Front of Arab 
states dedicated to military confrontation with Israel, as op- 
posed to Egypt’s approach of political accommodation. There 
was a residue of deep acrimony between Iraq and Israel that 
went back to Israel's War of Independence of 1948 and the fact 
that Iraq, unlike other belligerent Arab states, had refused to 
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sign an armistice agreement with Israel in 1949. Beyond Iraq's 
role in subsequent Arab-Israeli wars, Israel’s air strike against 
the Iraqi nuclear reactor outside Baghdad on June 7, 1981, left 
its own mark on the animosity and conflict between the two 
countries. In April, just a few months prior to Iraq’s invasion 
of Kuwait, Saddam Hussein had broadcast his vicious inten- 
tion, minimally his blatant threat, “to burn half of Israel with 
chemical weapons.” 


Israel and the Gulf Crisis 

Although Iraq had chosen in August to occupy a fellow-Arab 
state, and this for reasons of economic greed along with gran- 
diose hegemonic aspirations in the Arab World as a whole, 
Israel had cause for caution and suspicion. Exactly a week af- 
ter the Gulf crisis began, Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir ad- 
dressed the army’s National Defense College on the subject of 
aggression — that in the 1930s in Europe and that in the Middle 
East in 1990. He said: 


The great difference between those dark days of the 1930s and 
ours, is that this time the Jewish nation has the ability and 
means to deter, face, and defend itself from the threat, and if 
need be, to overthrow and defeat it. 


The following day Defense Minister Moshe Arens reiterated 
the prime minister’s confidence and warning. “Saddam Hus- 
sein,” he remarked, “knows whom he will be dealing with if 
he starts anything with Israel.” Relying specifically on the de- 
terrent capacity of the Israel Defense Forces (1DF), its proven 
military strength and reputation for ingenious and determined 
strategic reach, the defense minister concluded that Saddam's 
threats would not materialize. 

The Gulf crisis opened up possibilities to serve Israeli na- 
tional interests in a fortuitous and dramatic fashion. Firstly, 
it deflected global attention away from the politically dam- 
aging Palestinian uprising (Intifada) that had besmirched 
Israel’s standing in the world. Reduced coverage of Judea, Sa- 
maria, and Gaza could marginalize the Arab insurrection as 
a media scoop. 

Secondly, the Gulf crisis diverted American attention 
from its focus on regional peace-making generally and the 
inauguration of a Palestinian-Israeli dialogue in particular. 
Secretary of State James Baker had exerted persistent efforts 
for many months to induce Israel’s government to agree to 
America’s formula for a Palestinian delegation that would 
negotiate with Jerusalem. The specifics of Baker’s formula 
were unacceptable to Prime Minister Shamir and his mark- 
edly nationalist, and narrow, coalition government formed 
in the spring. 

Thirdly, and most critically, the crisis evoked an immedi- 
ate and resolute American response that portended military 
confrontation against Iraq. That reaction had the acceptable 
possibility, not necessarily explicit in the diplomatic language 
of official Jerusalem, that U.S. forces would defeat Israel’s en- 
emy to the east. 

The United States moved with diplomatic and military 
alacrity to react to Iraq’s occupation of Kuwait. The United 
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Nations Security Council convened on the very day of the in- 
vasion to condemn Iraqi aggression and demand an uncon- 
ditional and immediate withdrawal. Under America’s leader- 
ship, a coalition of military forces began to be organized to 
protect the Persian Gulf countries, Saudi Arabia particularly, 
from further aggressive moves that might emanate from Bagh- 
dad. President George H.W. Bush was explicit in identifying 
America’s concerns and motives when he affirmed that Saudi 
independence “is of vital interest to the United States.” 

During subsequent months, an American-Arab alliance 
was fashioned that embodied the capacity and determination 
to impose the status quo ante in Kuwait and the Gulf. While 
the anti-Iraq purpose was fully compatible with Israeli inter- 
ests, Operation Desert Storm reflected new political align- 
ments and developments in the Middle East which could 
impinge negatively on Israel’s future strategic standing and 
prospects. The crisis in the Gulf was an opportunity for Israel, 
but it was also a potential crisis as well. 


America and Israel’s Low Profile 

The American-led Allied military coalition revolved specifi- 
cally around three important Arab states. Egypt, a partner 
with the United States in the Camp David Accords, was a pri- 
mary legitimizer for American intervention in the Gulf and 
against the Arab state of Iraq. In due course Washington not 
only coordinated its strategic planning with Egypt, but in Oc- 
tober also canceled a $7.1 billion Egyptian debt to the United 
States. Saudi Arabia, stubbornly rejecting repeated American 
requests during the 1980s for the stationing of its troops or 
the establishment of bases on Saudi soil, was now not averse 
to the welcome protection by the U.S.-led coalition. In August 
the Saudis received $2 billion of American military assistance, 
including tanks, planes, and missiles. In November, following 
an initial Saudi request for a $21 billion arms sale, which ap- 
parently was supported — perhaps initiated — by the Bush ad- 
ministration, a first $7.5 billion deal was approved. The US. 
Congress expressed its opposition to a third installment in 
the arms deal, to the tune of $14 billion, that included awacs, 
F-15s, Apache helicopters, Maverick missiles, and more. Yet 
that did not necessarily imply that the administration had 
capitulated to Capitol Hill. 

Syria, erstwhile Soviet client and intrepid American foe, 
was anew Arab addition to the United States political network 
in the Middle East. Beyond lining up with Washington and 
against Baghdad, Syrian president Hafiz al-Assad actually flew 
to meet President Bush in Geneva in December, as the crisis 
slid closer to war. Syrian self-interest in rivalry with fellow- 
Baathist Iraq conformed effortlessly with America’s search for 
a New Political Order in the region, in the wake of Iraqi ag- 
gression and the challenge to Saudi and Gulf integrity. 

Israel's response to the crisis was bedeviled by the con- 
flict between its desire to see Iraq stopped and defeated and by 
the constraint exercised by America to deny the Israeli army 
participation in this campaign. Israeli passivity would not 
enhance its regional reputation and strategic deterrence, but 
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it could facilitate or uncomplicate an Allied triumph against 
Iraq. It was not unreasonable, though perhaps not necessar- 
ily correct, that Israeli involvement might upset the U.S.-Arab 
coalition. The Arab participants — Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Syria, 
Morocco, and others - would conceivably balk at fighting on 
the same side as Jewish troops against other Arab, viz. Iraqi, 
troops. Remaining on the military margins in the face of overt 
Iraqi threats was a painful political dilemma for Israel dur- 
ing the crisis period from August 1990 until January 1991, and 
then during the war itself from January 16 until the cease-fire 
on February 27. 

Foreign Minister David Levy provided an early indica- 
tion of his country’s policy when he stated on September 6, 
that “Israel is maintaining a low profile” He would repeat this 
position throughout the succeeding months. In the heat of 
war, and just prior to the ground offensive in late February, he 
again articulated the policy of Israeli non-intervention, so as 
not to hamper the American-led coalition against Iraq. 

Certainly the policy of a low profile became the hallmark 
of Israel's rhetorical and political quandary for the entire pe- 
riod of crisis and war. While the 1pF was galvanized into mil- 
itary preparedness, it effectively carried out no offensive op- 
erations at all. The threats of painful punishment to Saddam 
Hussein, as in Shamir’s statement of September 19, were left as 
a reminder of Israeli resolve although restraint actually colored 
policy-making. This was so even after Iraq’s Scud missiles hit 
Israel beginning on January 17. 

At that time, just a day after the attack, Army Chief-of- 
Staff Dan Shomron was forthright: 


First of all, I would like to state that the fact that missiles were 
fired at our civilian population is a very serious event, and, as 
all Israeli leaders have repeatedly said in the past, such an event 
demands a reaction. 


Eliyahu Ben-Elissar, chairman of the Knesset Foreign Affairs 
and Defense Committee, conveyed a similar determination on 
January 25 after more Iraqi missiles had struck Israeli popula- 
tion centers. He said: “Our decision to respond was made as 
soon as the first missile fell on the Israeli population or entered 
our air space....” But a growing and pervasive credibility gap 
clouded the rhetorical flourish reflected in such Israeli decla- 
rations. Saddam’s threats from 1990 materialized, but Israeli 
policy statements did not. 

Prime Minister Shamir gave voice to the cautionary ele- 
ment that intruded into Israel's traditionally activist military 
practice. In October he referred to the need not to be dragged 
into the maelstrom by Iraq and thereby derail the U.S.-Arab 
coalition. Even after more than 30 Scud missiles had hit Israel, 
having exacted a significant human and material toll, the 
prime minister stated laconically in an interview on Israeli 
television, on February 21, that “[t]here is no [state] interest 
that calls for automatic reaction always.” 


Problematics in Israeli-American Relations 
The importance and sensitivity at the root of American-Israeli 
relations were severely tested during the period of crisis and 
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war in the Persian Gulf. At the start, Jerusalem would have 
been satisfied to see the United States fulfill Israeli interests as 
Washington pursued its own global and regional goals against 
Iraq. Later, however, divergences surfaced in the pursuit of 
American and Israeli interests, and signs of tension seemed 
to grow over the months. 

On August 10, just a few days after the Gulf crisis be- 
gan, Foreign Minister Levy was questioned concerning U.S.- 
Israeli coordination. His rhetorical response - “Can anyone 
think for a second that we would be completely out of the cir- 
cle of consultations and briefings?” - may have seemed rea- 
sonable at the time. After all, the two countries had engaged 
in an official strategic alliance since 1981 and had cooper- 
ated in a variety of military, weapons, and intelligence fields. 
The United States and Israel were moreover preoccupied on 
a nearly permanent basis in the search for a mechanism to 
consolidate and advance regional peace efforts. However, 
when tension arose, it went beyond the immediate question 
of Israel’s role in the anti-Iraq military coalition. On that is- 
sue Israel was initially willing, as noted earlier, to maintain a 
low profile. 

On September 6, it was reported that America had agreed 
to lease to Israel several Patriot missile batteries to provide air- 
defense capabilities, in the light of Saddam’s blatant threats 
and Iraq’s military capabilities. An agreement to this effect 
was signed in Washington, Israel represented by David Ivri, 
the Ministry of Defense director-general. But Patriot missiles 
were not delivered to Israel during the crisis period, and only 
arrived following two devastating Scud missile attacks against 
the region of Tel Aviv, on January 17 and 19. 

In October 1990, an incident occurred on the Temple 
Mount in Jerusalem which strained relations between Israel 
and the United States. Near the Dome of the Rock and the 
Aqsa Mosque, Muslim rioters attacked Jewish worshipers 
praying below at the Western Wall during the Sukkot holiday 
festival. This precipitated the active intervention of the Israeli 
security forces who ended up killing 21 Arabs. This incident, 
alleged by some to be Arab provocation to catalyze an Israeli 
military response against Iraq, turned into a diplomatic im- 
broglio at the United Nations. The United States played an 
active role in supporting the Arab position which demanded 
censuring Israeli behavior, considered brutal and without 
due cause. The Security Council called for denouncing Israel 
and recommended sending an investigative commission to 
Jerusalem and the territories to examine Israeli policy, while 
providing security for the local Palestinian inhabitants. The 
Likud government was irrevocably unwilling to accede to the 
UN position and rejected the charges leveled against Israel re- 
garding the Temple Mount incident itself. Throughout Octo- 
ber and until December relations between America and Israel 
were sullied by this event in Jerusalem and its international 
repercussions emanating from United Nations headquarters 
in New York. 

In an interview on October 19, Prime Minister Shamir 
took issue with the Bush administration on the general ques- 
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tion of Jerusalem. Not only had the United States agreed that 
a United Nations delegation intervene in local Israeli affairs, 
but the very right of Jews to live in East Jerusalem was be- 
ing challenged by Washington. The background to this lay 
in the delay of the State Department to grant approval for a 
$400,000,000 housing loan that Israel had requested for set- 
tling Soviet immigrants flooding into the country. The Ameri- 
can administration had been pressuring Israel to commit in 
writing its formal agreement that no Soviet Jews would be 
settled anywhere across the 1967 “Green Line” borders, in- 
cluding East Jerusalem. The prime minister gave vent to his 
concern as follows: 


We cannot ignore this administration’s attitude toward Israel. 
We are witnessing a process; the attitude toward us in the Tem- 
ple Mount event is nothing but an illustration of this process. 
They want to teach us a lesson, to put it [Israel] in its place. I 
believe they have taken a mistaken approach... 


The Israeli government felt virtually betrayed by the United 
States, for it considered the Temple Mount incident an act of 
Israeli self-defense against a violent Arab mob. In further vio- 
lence perpetrated against innocent civilians, three Jews were 
stabbed to death in the Jerusalem Bakka neighborhood on Oc- 
tober 21. There was no global outcry and no United Nations 
response. The reticence of the Security Council did little to 
enhance the status of the international organization in Israel's 
eyes. This point was confirmed when, as the world remained 
silent, Syria took advantage of the Gulf crisis to impose its will 
on Lebanon, removing General Aoun from power and killing 
some 700 people. 

In late December, Foreign Minister Levy stated that 
Washington had shown weakness (perhaps rather than vin- 
dictiveness) in supporting the United Nations resolution. The 
Israeli government was by this time unconvinced that the Gulf 
military coalition would have collapsed had America adopted 
a different approach in the Security Council. The call by un 
Secretary-General Javier Perez de Cuellar for the Security 
Council to protect the Palestinians in the Israeli-held areas 
was a transparent ruse, Israel considered, to undermine its au- 
thority without any political peace process in operation at all. 
Behind this development was an attempt by Saddam, Arafat, 
and others to link the withdrawal of Iraq from Kuwait with 
that of Israel from the territories. The United States officially 
and publicly rejected this linkage from the start of the crisis 
until the end of the war. 

Nonetheless, despite the stressful U.S.-Israel relation- 
ship, or perhaps because of it, Secretary of State James Baker 
conveyed a desire, as in November, for political coordination 
with Jerusalem on the issue of the peace process in the Arab- 
Israeli conflict. Whether this was a calming measure or one 
likely to arouse Israel’s nervousness could be debated. But 
Yitzhak Shamir told the Likud Knesset faction on January 
8, that “Once the Gulf crisis is over, we will have to face po- 
litical threats.” Military threats from the Iraqis and political 
threats from the Americans would, as suggested in Shamir’s 
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own words, provide Israel with more than enough problems 
once the war - not yet begun — was over. 


From Crisis to War 

On the domestic front, the crisis period beginning in August 
exacted a heavy price from the Israeli public. The possibility of 
war, in which Israel would somehow be involved, was consid- 
ered likely by a majority of the population. The specific threat 
of chemical warfare became a weighty concern and, following 
a mini-national debate and some government hesitancy, the 
distribution of gas masks to the domestic population was be- 
gun in October. Other civil defense measures were undertaken 
and police readiness was maintained. In all, Israel wanted to 
be prepared for the possibility of war, but it did not want to 
convey the impression that its local defensive operations were 
a prelude to a preemptive tactical strike against Iraq. In the 
tense situation in the Gulf and beyond, Jerusalem had to act 
and speak with caution in order that it not inadvertently light 
the match in the explosive situation that Baghdad had pre- 
pared for the inevitable conflagration. 

After Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait, tourism to Israel fell by 
over 40 percent. Non-citizens in Israel began to leave the 
country as did foreign students and visitors. The State Depart- 
ment in Washington ordered United States citizens to leave the 
Middle East, Israel included. Later in January, Jewish solidarity 
missions from abroad offered compensation to the somewhat 
demoralized and economically suffering home front. 

In contrast, the most satisfying and durable feature of 
1990 was the astounding immigration from the Soviet Union: 
a monumental figure of 200,000 Jews arrived in Israel, despite 
Saddam’s threats and the atmosphere of uncertainty in Israel 
that suggested the approach of war. Nonetheless, while an av- 
erage of 1,000 Soviet immigrants had been arriving daily at 
the end of 1990, the figure dropped to 500 a day in the critical 
month of January 1991. 

The United Nations had set January 15 as the final date 
for a complete Iraqi withdrawal from Kuwait. If not, then all 
measures including force would be employed to achieve this 
objective which international diplomacy, a remarkably tight 
embargo, and Arab censure could not achieve. The ultimatum 
date portended the start of war in the Persian Gulf. Israel was 
comforted by the fact that Iraqi aggression had been univer- 
sally condemned and that America had stood firm - as in the 
Baker-Aziz Geneva meeting of January 9 - in rejecting the 
insidious attempt to link the Kuwaiti and Palestinian issues. 
In Israel it was felt that Washington had also come to realize 
more than before that, in essence, the broader Arab aspects 
of the conflict with Israel were more central than the Pales- 
tinian one. 

Operation Desert Storm terminated the waiting period 
when Allied military forces led by the United States began op- 
erations on the night between January 16 and 17, with 1,200 air 
missions into Iraq and Kuwait in the first 36 hours of fighting. 
On the 17 Saddam carried out his word, and from the areas 
known as H2 and 43 in western Iraq, eight Scud missiles were 
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fired at Israel and struck civilian centers in the Tel Aviv met- 
ropolitan district. A state of alert was declared throughout 
Israel as the nation began to face the damage and disorder. 
Apartment buildings were hit, their inhabitants were evacu- 
ated, and people were injured. Warning sirens, gas masks, and 
huddling in sealed rooms designed to provide protection from 
chemical attack became part of daily life. An evening curfew 
brought social life, entertainment activities, sports events, and 
parts of the economy to a virtual standstill. 

During the initial three-week period of the war, many Tel 
Avivians abandoned their city which was Saddam's primary, 
though not sole, target. From the Mediterranean seashore 
they chose the safer environs of Jerusalem, the Dead Sea, and 
Elath. Local patriotism gave way to personal security. Mean- 
while, all Israelis were advised to carry their gas mask with 
them all day long. 

The final war tally on the civilian population, from Janu- 
ary 17 until the last Scud attack in February, read as follows: 
39 missiles hit Israel from Haifa in the North to the area of 
Beersheba in the South; 1,644 families were evacuated; and 
4,095 buildings were damaged. Although only one person 
was killed due to a direct missile hit, several died resulting 
from misuse of their gas masks and from heart attacks. Con- 
sidering the potential for havoc and ruin and death that the 
Scuds represented, many Israelis felt that the Jewish people 
had experienced a miracle. Saddam had been considerably 
less successful than his threats against Israel implied, while 
America, Britain, even Saudis, were fighting the war that de- 
feated Israel’s enemy. 


The Israeli Cost-Benefit Ledger 

The Gulf War witnessed two innovations in the chronicles of 
military confrontations that Israel has faced since 1948. At one 
and the same time, Israel suffered the danger and indignity of 
its civil population being victims of enemy attack, while un- 
like previous Arab-Israeli wars, the 1pF this time remained 
outside the military fray. 

The lack of an operative response by Israel in the face of 
Iraq's Scud missiles was tied directly to the exertion of Amer- 
ican pressure. Jerusalem was brought to the point of acced- 
ing to Washington's request not to act, and thus leaving the 
Allied coalition to pursue the war without political compli- 
cations. Prime Minister Shamir could not have been more 
explicit when he stated on January 28, that without consul- 
tations with the United States, Israel would not act. On the 
same occasion he commented that relations with Washing- 
ton had improved. 

It was the visit to Jerusalem by Deputy Secretary of State 
Lawrence Eagleburger following the initial missile attacks, 
and his remaining in the country for about a week, that dra- 
matized Washington's grave concern regarding Israeli behav- 
ior. His mission was undoubtedly to restrain Jerusalem, as- 
sure that U.S. military forces would continue to search and 
destroy the Scud missile launchers in western Iraq, and offer 
sufficient aid and assistance to mollify Israel. A report from 
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January 21 divulged that President Bush was calling Prime 
Minister Shamir regularly (as was British Prime Minister John 
Major). Secretary Baker declared his appreciation on Febru- 
ary 6 for Israel's restraint. 

Yet the cost of Israel's restraint, in contrast to the praise 
earned, was cause for worry according to Israel’s ambassador 
to Washington, Zalman Shoval. In a news report from Febru- 
ary 11, Shoval suggested that the United States would not pro- 
vide Israel with aid in the wake of the Gulf War on the pretext 
that Israel “is not part of it” 

Three particularly irksome problems strained Israeli-U.S. 
relations during the war period. Intelligence information on 
the area of H3 in Iraq was apparently not generously supplied 
by the Americans to the Israelis. Warning time on incoming 
Scuds was initially very brief, though later extended to about 
five minutes due to a United States agreement to improve the 
transfer of needed data. Moreover, throughout the weeks of 
war, the Pentagon refused to provide Israel with the Friend- 
Or-Foe Code required to facilitate an Israeli aerial attack 
against Iraqi missile launchers. No air corridor was opened 
for the Israeli air force and no time slot was set aside by the 
Allied forces to allow Israel the opportunity to send its forces 
into action. The memory of the US. Liberty navy surveillance 
ship that was mistakenly attacked by Israel on June 7, 1967, dur- 
ing the Six-Day War, could not have been far from people's 
thoughts in January 1991. Certainly Israel would not want an- 
other accident to occur, and held its fire. 

While suffering from Iraqi attacks and yet choosing 
to accommodate American wishes, or succumb to its enor- 
mous leverage, Israel became the beneficiary of global sym- 
pathy and support. The aggression and bellicosity of Saddam 
contrasted blatantly with Israel’s peaceful and defensive de- 
meanor. Patriot missile batteries arrived from Holland and 
German Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich Genscher, during 
a visit to Israel on January 24, promised extensive assistance 
that would include Patriot missiles, German-financed Dol- 
phin submarines, and other military equipment. Meanwhile, 
the European Economic Community announced on January 
25, that it was revoking sanctions that had been imposed on 
Israel for its policies in the territories and would renew sci- 
entific cooperation between Israel and the Common Market 
countries. On January 28 a French Socialist Party delegation 
visited Israel to express its solidarity. However, the fact that 
French weapons and German chemicals had been sold to Iraq 
in the 1980s lent an air of coolness, perhaps hypocrisy, to the 
European gestures. 

By the time the war ended in Israel, bombed-out streets 
in Tel Aviv and destroyed housing blocks in Ramat Gan be- 
came the visual symbols that this war, unlike most Arab wars 
against Israel, was conducted on Israel's own home front. 
Overall, from the start of the crisis to the termination of hos- 
tilities, Israel had suffered a $4 billion loss, in damages, tour- 
ism, sinking production, etc. The Patriot missile, originally 
designed basically as an anti-aircraft weapon, performed with 
only partial effectiveness against Iraq’s Scuds. More often than 
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not, the Patriot hit the Scud’s engine and destroyed it, but the 
warhead continued on its trajectory on the path toward Israeli 
civilian targets. In this war unlike earlier ones, the skies over 
Israel were not clean of enemy activity, though on the ground 
Iraq was 340 kilometers from Israel's border. 


Postwar Assessment 

From Israel’s perspective, the political balance-sheet by the 
end of the war in late February was mixed. A total American 
victory on the battlefield would serve Israel’s immediate se- 
curity concerns, yet provide Washington with the self-esteem 
and international acclaim to then pursue its version of peace- 
making in the Middle East. Israel did not necessarily see eye- 
to-eye with America on the modalities of conflict-resolution, 
as when Jerusalem had for example questioned Baker's Five 
Point Plan of November 1989. 

Another paradox inherent in Israel’s strategic calcula- 
tions related to Iraq’s condition at the conclusion of the war. 
It would seem obvious that Jerusalem wanted Iraq totally 
defeated and militarily devastated, lacking any major con- 
ventional and certainly nonconventional lethal capabilities. 
Prime Minister Shamir added on February 26, that Israel is 
interested “in having this person, Saddam Hussein, disappear 
from the international arena.” Nonetheless, a less than fully 
flattened Iraq, and one that expressed no regret or remorse for 
its illegalities and aggressions, would deny it the benefits of 
international assistance for national rehabilitation. A defeated 
Iraq - yes, but an absolutely destroyed Iraq was not necessar- 
ily the optimal solution for Israel. 

During the course of the crisis and until the war’s end, 
Jordan and the pLo were among the most dedicated and en- 
thusiastic supporters of Saddam Hussein. The streets of Am- 
man rocked with pro-Iraqi sentiments and mass vitupera- 
tion against America and Israel. Yasser Arafat already early 
in August had gone on a political pilgrimage to Baghdad to 
embrace Saddam and line up the PLo behind his anti-Kuwait 
and pan-Arab ventures. In Judea and Samaria, and elsewhere, 
the Palestinians hailed Saddam as their savior and rejoiced on 
the roofs of their houses when Scud missiles tore apart build- 
ings and terrified Jewish civilians in Tel Aviv. 

But the war served to discredit Jordan's political reputa- 
tion and to delegitimize the pLo’s peace image. Support for 
Iraq was seen as advocacy of aggression and conquest by the 
sword. The United States would no doubt later be challenged 
to resurrect the role of these two Arab elements in the com- 
prehensive approach to regional peace. In fact, it might be 
concluded that Washington's own decision to accord recog- 
nition of the pLo in December 1988, and then to open an of- 
ficial dialogue with it, was a discredited policy. 

The implication of these developments for Israel under 
its Likud-led government was an affirmation of the policy 
of territorial retention of Judea and Samaria. The status quo 
based on Israeli control and Jewish settlement would presum- 
ably continue, a side gain from Arab misjudgments and Israeli 
good fortune. Although Israelis might endlessly debate the 
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relationship between territories and missiles in the military 
sphere, the persistence of Israeli rule was the dominant theme 
in the political sphere. 

Israelis would also debate whether the non-activation of 
the IDF irreparably harmed the army's deterrent capability, 
thereby contributing adversely to Israel's pre-eminent strate- 
gic standing in the Middle East. It was reasonable to conclude 
that while that question was subject to varied interpretation, 
the formidable loss to Arab esteem and dreams of glory and 
victory was a definite and glaring result of the crisis and Gulf 
War. Whether the Israelis had won was unclear, but the Arab 
nation had certainly lost. Another Arab myth, the Saddam 
myth like the earlier Nasser one, burst like a bubble in the 
fantasizing Orient. 

The Gulf War represented an occasion when the United 
States would again attempt to mold a New Order in the Mid- 
dle East. Its Arab partners would be Egypt and Saudi Arabia, 
and others. Its dynamic would be military success against 
Iraq and its purpose generating momentum for peace in the 
Arab-Israeli conflict. Secretary of State Baker declared before 
the United States House Foreign Affairs Committee on Feb- 
ruary 2, that it was important “to resume the search for a just 
peace and real reconciliation for Israel, the Arab states, and the 
Palestinians.” In the same spirit, signs were visible or audible 
that some Arab spokesmen now considered that the time for 
peace with Israel had arrived. Prince Bandar, the Saudi ambas- 
sador to Washington, made unusually conciliatory statements 
about Israel during the crisis and war months. 

It might seem that the Arab-Israeli framework had now 
been exposed as one of various alternative political frame- 
works or alignments in the Mideast. Certain unexpected de- 
velopments had transpired in the region. Arabs had fought 
Arabs, Saudis against Iraqis, and this after one Arab coun- 
try, Iraq, had brazenly gone ahead and swallowed up another 
Arab country, Kuwait. Then, Arabs had surprisingly agreed to 
cooperate openly with the United States and pursue their in- 
terest in conjunction with Islamically vilified America, tradi- 
tionally portrayed in satanic colors in the religiously seething 
Muslim world. However, an American-Arab alliance formed 
in the sands of the Gulf and fought to victory. 

In the aftermath of all this, it was perhaps possible to 
imagine the unimaginable: Arab-Israeli peace. Israel would be 
open to future political opportunities, aware as always of the 
dangers and risks, yet hopeful that a new realism and spirit of 
accommodation would come to the Middle East. 


[Mordechai Nisan] 


For the 2003 invasion of Iraq by the U.S. and its coalition 
partners, see *Arab World. For its part, Israel was content to 
sit on the sidelines. Gas masks were replenished among the 
civilian population and in what proved to be a very costly 
miscalculation the Israeli public was instructed to unseal 
the masks in anticipation of possible Iraqi action, thus short- 
ening their shelf life. Otherwise Israel was not directly af- 
fected. 
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GULL (Heb. 7W; av “cuckow? jps “sea-mew”), bird men- 
tioned in the Bible as prohibited as food (Lev. 11:16; Deut. 
14:15), the Hebrew name means “thin” or “swift of movement” 
and, on the basis of its rendering as A\dpoc in the Septuagint, 
refers to the gull. Eight species of the genus Larus are found 
in Israel. Feeding on sea fish and scraps of food, they follow 
ships for the offal thrown overboard. The gull also penetrates 
to inland regions of the country (even to the Negev) where it 
lives on worms and snails. To the family of the gull (Laridae) 
belong the Sterna, a genus of which two species are found in 
Israel, distinguished from the gull by being web-footed along 
the entire length of their toes. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Feliks, Animal World of the Bible (1962), 
86; M. Dor, Leksikon Zoologi (1965), 330f. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


GUMPERT, MARTIN (1897-1955), German author and phy- 
sician. The son of a medical practitioner, Gumpert was born in 
Berlin and, after serving in the German Army Medical Corps 
during World War 1, he began his medical studies at the uni- 
versity of Berlin, specializing in venereal and skin diseases. In 
1927, he became the head of a Berlin clinic for the treatment 
of these complaints and the director of a center for the study 
of deformities, on which he published a manual, Die gesa- 
mte Kosmetik (1931). Between 1933 and 1936, when the Nazis 
forced him out of medical practice, Gumpert began to write 
the first of a series of works that were to make him famous: 
a biography of Samuel Hahnemann, the originator of home- 
opathy (1934); and Das Leben fuer die Idee (1935; Trail-Blazers 
of Science, 1936), portraits of outstanding scientists. Gumpert 
emigrated to New York in 1936, resumed his career as a der- 
matologist and became an American citizen in 1942. He soon 
moved to a new specialization, geriatrics, strongly maintain- 
ing that society was frittering away millions of useful lives 
through compulsory retirement at the age of 65. Gumpert rap- 
idly achieved medical distinction, heading the geriatric clinic 
in New York’s Jewish Memorial Hospital from 1951 and gain- 
ing many professional honors. Two medical works in English 
advocating a new approach to the treatment of the aged were 
You Are Younger Than You Think (1944) and The Anatomy of 
Happiness (1951). 

In his youth, Gumpert had written two collections of lyr- 
ics, Verkettung (1916) and Heimkehr des Herzens (1921). Other 
literary works in German written after his move to the U.S. 
include Berichte aus der Fremde (1937), poems; Dunant: Der 
Roman des Roten Kreuzes (1938; Dunant: The Story of the Red 
Cross, 1938); Hoelle im Paradies (1939), an autobiography; and 
a novel, Der Geburtstag (1948). He also contributed a short ar- 
ticle on his friend and fellow exile, Thomas *Mann, The Stature 
of Thomas Mann (1946). From 1952 until his death, Gumpert 
edited a New York medical journal, Lifetime Living. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Science Illustrated (June 1946), 637-40; New 
Yorker (June 10 and 17, 1950); Current Biography (1951), 250-1; New 
York Times (April 19, 1955). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Ittner, “‘Merk- 
wiirdig unjiidisch - Identitaet und Antisemitismus in Martin Gum- 
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berts Autobiographien,’ in: Exil, 19:1 (1999), 5-22; D. Rosenberg, Mar- 
tin Gumpert - Arzt und Schriftsteller (2000). 


[Rudolf Kayser] 


GUMPLOWICZ, LUDWIG (1838-1909), Austrian jurist and 
sociologist. He was born in Cracow, in Austrian Galicia (now 
Poland), and studied law at the University of Vienna. An ar- 
dent Polish patriot, he participated in the Polish insurrection 
against Russia in 1863, and as a consequence of the failure 
both of the rebellion and of subsequent nationalistic activi- 
ties Gumplowicz had to leave Cracow and availed himself of 
an opportunity to become a Privatdozent in political science 
at the University of Graz. In 1862 he was appointed adjunct 
professor in political science, and 11 years later, in 1893, he re- 
ceived his full professorship. Gumplowicz was baptized, but 
retained a lively interest in Jewish affairs. Gumplowicz was a 
proponent of Jewish assimilation. He thought that the Jews, 
having no territorial basis and no common language, were 
lacking the prerequisite of a nationality. In a letter directed to 
Theodor Herzl and dated Dec. 12, 1899, he expressed this view 
in highly emotional language. 

Academically, Gumplowicz remained isolated at a pro- 
vincial university, but he had brilliant students, such as Franco 
Savorgnan and Franz Oppenheimer, and found himself rec- 
ognized by early American sociologists. Gumplowicz was one 
of the first to achieve full emancipation for sociology from the 
nonsocial sciences by insisting that social phenomena and 
evolution are distinctive and can be understood only by refer- 
ence to social causes. That which is unique about social phe- 
nomena arises from human groups in interaction rather than 
from the behavior of individuals abstracted from the influence 
of association and dissociation. According to Gumplowicz, so- 
cial and cultural evolution is a product of the struggle between 
social groups. This struggle replaces individual struggle in his 
theory of evolution. Gumplowicz offers two basic hypotheses. 
One, the polygenetic hypothesis, asserting that the species 
man evolved from various older types at many different times 
and in many different places, so that between the races there is 
no blood bond; and two, the hypothesis that an unsurmount- 
able antagonism exists between different groups and races. For 
Gumplowicz society was the sum total of conflicting ethnic 
groups, each group being centered around one or more com- 
mon interests. Thus the struggle between these ethnic groups, 
which he called races, is relentless. Gumplowicz was pessimis- 
tic about progress. His polygenetic view precluded the pos- 
sibility of unitary evolution. In every society and state partial 
evolution and progress have taken place; but in every society 
and state there have also been destruction and setbacks. There- 
fore, Gumplowicz holds that progress can be observed only in 
particular periods and particular countries. 

Another important aspect of Gumplowicz’s work in- 
cludes the distinction he made between simple, limited group- 
ings organized on the basis of consanguinity and community 
of culture, on the one hand, and compound groupings, such as 
the state, formed in the process of amalgamation of originally 
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separate groups, such as masters and slaves or ethnic groups. 
In the state, ethnic groups merge into social classes, a com- 
mon body of rights and obligations is developed, and internal 
conflict is toned down and possibly even composed. External 
conflict between states takes then the place of internal ethnic 
and class conflicts. Therefore, although Gumplowicz is classi- 
fied often as a social Darwinist, he was actually one of the first 
social determinists. In his system, the individual and his mo- 
tives were useless abstractions. The individual was the product 
of group experiences; his morals derived from his relations in 
the particular groups to whom he belonged, whereas his no- 
tions of rights could be traced to the accommodative norms 
developed by the struggle of interest groups in his society. 

Gumplowicz’s most important works include Rasse und 
Staat (1875), Der Rassenkampf (1893), and Grundriss der Soci- 
ologie (1885); the latter is his only work that has been translated 
into English by Frederick W. Moore, as Outlines of Sociology 
(1889) and reissued by Irving L. Horowitz (1962). An edition 
of all of Gumplowicz’s writings, under the title Ausgewaehlte 
Werke, appeared in 1926. An evaluation of Gumplowicz as a 
Jew is contained in “Scholar and Visionary: the correspon- 
dence between Herzl and Ludwig Gumplowicz” (Herzl Year- 
book, 1 (1958), 165-80). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Zebowski, Ludwig Gumplowicz: eine Bio- 
Bibliographie (1926); The Times (London, Aug. 20, 1909), 10a. 

[Werner J. Cahnman and Alvin Boskoff] 


GUNDOLF, FRIEDRICH (pseudonym of Friedrich Gun- 
delfinger, 1880-1931), German literary historian. Following 
Karl Wolfskehl, Gundolf was one of the earlier disciples of 
Stefan George and participated in his literary movement. To- 
gether with Wolfskehl, with whom he exchanged many letters 
from 1899 (published in 1977 in 2 vols.), Gundolf belonged to a 
group of Jewish intellectuals and writers who were strongly at- 
tracted by George's integrative cultural concept trying to unify 
Greek, Jewish, and German culture. But unlike Wolfskehl, 
Gundolf explicitly distanced himself from Judaism. Prior to 
his career as a university teacher he published poetry in the 
Blaetter fuer die Kunst (later also Gedichte, 1930) and worked 
from 1907 on the 10-volume German translation of Shake- 
speare’s works which appeared under his editorship (1908-18). 
With his dissertation on Shakespeare in 1911 at the University 
of Heidelberg, Gundolf turned to an academic career. His 
scholarly studies covered a wide range. Starting with Shake- 
speare (Shakespeare und der deutsche Geist, 1911; Shakespeare, 
2 vols., 1928), he published books on Goethe (1916), George 
(1920), Kleist (1922), Opitz (1923), Caesar (1924), Paracelsus 
(1927), Gryphius (1927), and the Romanticists (Romantiker, 2 
vols., 1930-31), violating more and more the narrow norma- 
tive canon of George, with whom he broke after his book on 
Kleist. In his decisive anti-positivist biographies of literary 
figures, Gundolf was not interested so much in the details 
of their daily lives as in the “spirit” revealed in their creative 
masterpieces, and he interpreted their unique Gestalt with a 
reverential awe. His publications still serve as examples of hu- 
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manistic scholarship and literary style while Gundolf himself 
is understood as one of the important German-Jewish intel- 
lectuals of the beginning of the 20" century. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: V.A. Schmitz, Gundolf, eine Einfuehrung in 
sein Werk (1965); O. Heuschele, Friedrich Gundolf, Werk und Wirken 
(1947); E. Kahn, in: yLB1, 8 (1963), 171-83; W. Lewin, ibid., 201-8 (Ger., 
with Eng. summary). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Sonino, in: G. Mat- 
tenklott et al. (ed.), Verkannte Brueder? (2001), 101-16; C. Blasberg: 
in: D. Hoffmann (ed.), Handbuch zur deutsch-jtidischen Literatur des 
20. Jahrhunderts (2002), 81-102; M. Thimann, Caesars Schatten. Die 
Bibliothek von Friedrich Gundolf (2003). 


[Andreas Kilcher (2"4 ed.)] 


°GUNKEL, HERMANN (1862-1932), German Bible scholar. 
Gunkel taught at the universities of Halle from 1888 to 1894 
and 1920 to 1927, Berlin from 1894 to 1907, and Giessen from 
1907 to 1920. The work of Gunkel has been a learned stimulant 
in biblical scholarship. His conviction that historical criticism, 
which seeks an ideal history of Israel based on the chrono- 
logical and biographical terms and exemplified classically by 
the J. Wellhausen school, was inadequate in writing a history 
of Israel's literature led him to discover the importance of de- 
termining the oral prehistory of the written sources, and of 
classifying the source material into the appropriate categories 
of literary “forms.” He thus pioneered the methods of form 
criticism to biblical studies, and introduced the traditional his- 
torical point of view in writing Israel’s history. His first major 
work, Schépfung und Chaos in Urzeit und Endzeit (1895, 1921), 
was a study into the mythology underlying the biblical ideas 
concerning the beginning and the end of the present world 
order. By piecing together the existing variants of the surviv- 
ing texts, mainly in the poetic sections of the Bible, he made 
the first scholarly attempt to reconstruct the original myth of 
creation. His commentary on Genesis (1901, 1963°) argued for 
the great antiquity of the sagas, legends, and traditions of the 
first book of the Bible. The introduction, published separately 
and translated into English as The Legends of Genesis (1901, 
1964°), was primarily interested in the characteristics of the 
story (German “Sagen” is better translated as “stories” than as 
“legends”) as a genre and its historical development. His most 
successful attempt at a literary history of Israel, based primar- 
ily on an analysis of the types and forms of Israel’s speech, ap- 
peared in the volume on Die orientalschen Literaturen (1906) 
in Hinneberg’s series Die Kultur der Gegenwart. His approach 
has proved most fruitful in his studies on the Psalms: Ausge- 
waehlte Psalmen (1917*); Die Psalmen uebersetzt und erklaert 
(1926); and Einleitung in die Psalmen (published posthumously 
and under the joint authorship of J. Begrich, 1933), where the 
Psalms are classified according to their principle types (Gat- 
tungen) and each type is related to a characteristic life setting 
(Sitz im Leben). Gunkel’s book on Esther (1916, 1958”) is fun- 
damental for understanding the literary character of the book. 
A number of crucial studies related to form criticism are found 
in two series of published essays: Reden und Aufsaetze (1913) 
and Was bleibt vom Alten Testament (1916; What Remains of 
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the Old Testament? and Other Essays, 1928). His Das Maerchen 
im Alten Testament (1917) historically traces the genre of the 
folktale in the Bible in light of Near Eastern culture. In addi- 
tion to his many writings he served as an editor of Die Reli- 
gion in Geschichte und Gegenwart (1909-13 and 1927-327), and, 
with W. Bousset, of the series Forschungen zur Religion und 
Literatur des Alten und Neuen Testaments. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Festschrift...H. Gunkel (1923), incl. bibl.; ps, 
s.v. (incl. bibl.); H.J. Kraus, Geschichte der historisch-kritischen Er- 
forschung des Alten Testaments (1956), 309-34; H.E. Hahn, The Old 
Testament in Modern Research (1956), 119-28. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 


J. Scullion, in: DBI, 1:472-73. 
[Zev Garber] 


GUNSBERG, ISIDOR (1854-1930), British chess master 
and journalist. Gunsberg was born in Hungary and taken to 
England as a child. He was known as a master of attack and 
his name was particularly associated with the Allgaier gam- 
bit. Gunsberg defeated Bird and Blackburne, and drew with 
Tchigorin. In 1889 he lost the world championship match 
against *Steinitz by the surprisingly narrow score of 6-4 with 
9 draws. He wrote Chess Openings (1896) and famous chess 
columns in the Morning Post. One of the strongest players of 
his time, by his death in 1930 he was one of the last survivors 
of the Victorian chess world, but has remained surprisingly 
neglected by chess historians since. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Hooper and K. Wyld, The Oxford 
Companion to Chess (1992), 162-63. 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 


GUNZBERG, ARYEH LEIB (Loeb) BEN ASHER (1695- 
1785), talmudist. Born in Lithuania, Aryeh became assistant to 
his father on his appointment about 1720 as rabbi of the upper 
district in Minsk, comprising at the time 40 small communi- 
ties. In 1733 he founded a yeshivah, which soon attracted stu- 
dents from Belorussia and Lithuania. Differences over meth- 
ods of instruction between Aryeh Leib and Jehiel Heilprin, 
author of Seder ha-Dorot and head of another yeshivah in 
Minsk, led to much friction between both the teachers and 
students, Heilprin being opposed to the pilpulistic method 
used by Aryeh Leib to stimulate the minds of his students. In 
the introduction to his famous volume of responsa, Shaagat 
Aryeh, however, Aryeh Leib himself is critical of the role of pil- 
pulin establishing the “truth of the Torah.” Finally compelled 
in 1742 to leave Minsk, he settled in one of the nearby towns 
where he continued to help his aged father. In 1750 he was ap- 
pointed rabbi in *Volozhin, where among some of his notable 
disciples were Hayyim *Volozhiner and his brother Simhah. 
Here he prepared his halakhic work, Shaagat Aryeh (Frank- 
furt on the Oder, 1755). He lived in poverty, became involved 
in disputes with the community leaders, and at the age of 69 
wandered from city to city. He reached Germany and eventu- 
ally accepted the position of av bet din in Metz (1765), becom- 
ing also head of a large yeshivah there. He remained in Metz 
until his death. Besides his Shaagat Aryeh, Aryeh Leib pub- 
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lished in his lifetime Turei Even, novellae on the tractates Rosh 
Ha-Shanah, Hagigah, and Megillah (Metz, 1781). His posthu- 
mously published works are Sheelot u-Teshuvot Shaagat Aryeh 
ha-Hadashot (1874); Gevurot Ari, novellae on Taanit (1862); 
and Gevurot Ari, on Yoma and Makkot (1907). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ha-Meassef, 2 (1785), 161-8; Carmoly, in: 
Israelische Annalen, 2 (1840), 186, no. 15; Cahen, in: REJ, 12 (1886), 
294ff.; B.Z. Eisenstadt, Rabbanei Minsk ve-Hakhameha (1898), 15 ff; 
D. Maggid, Sefer Toledot Mishpehot Ginzburg (1899), 35-52; S.J. Fuenn, 
Kiryah Neemanah (19157), 163. 
[Moshe Nahum Zobel] 


GUNZBURG, NIKO (1882-1984), Belgian jurist and crimi- 
nologist. Born in Riga, Latvia, his family settled in Belgium 
when he was a boy. In 1923 he was appointed lecturer in law at 
the University of Ghent where he later became the first Jew to 
be made a professor. He founded its Institute of Criminology 
in 1937 and headed it until 1952 except during World War 11 
when he was attached to the Belgian embassy in Washington. 
From 1953 to 1956, he was professor of law at the University 
of Djakarta, Indonesia. His works on penal law and criminol- 
ogy earned him an international reputation. They include Les 
transformations récentes du droit pénal (1933) and La trajectoire 
du crime; études sur le nouveau code Pénal du Brésil (1941). A 
prominent figure in the Belgian Jewish community, Gunzburg 
was founder and president of the Central Committee for Jewish 
Welfare in Antwerp. He participated in the inaugural confer- 
ence of the World Jewish Congress in 1936 and was chairman 
of the Council of Jewish Associations (1947-50). Gunzburg was 
also a passionate advocate of the use of the Flemish language 
and he was head of the society of Flemish Jurists. 


[Zvi Hermon] 


GUNZENHAUSER (Ashkenazi), JOSEPH BEN JACOB 
(d. 1490) and AzRIEL, his son, pioneers in Hebrew printing. 
The Gunzenhausers went to Naples from Gunzenhausen in 
southern Germany and set up a Hebrew press, which from 
1487 to 1492 produced an impressive range of books (see *In- 
cunabula), in all about 12 volumes. Among them were the 
Hagiographa with various rabbinical commentaries (1487); 
Avicenna’s medical Canon, the first and only edition of the 
work in Hebrew (Ha-Kanon); and the first edition of Abra- 
ham Ibn Ezra’s Pentateuch commentary (1488). After Joseph 
Gunzenhauser’s death his wife (or daughter) and son contin- 
ued his work. The Gunzenhausers assembled a team of dis- 
tinguished typesetters and correctors from Italy. Joshua Solo- 
mon Soncino, who began printing at Naples about this time, 
issued a prayer book of the Spanish rite for Gunzenhauser in 
May 1490. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.W. Amram, Makers of Hebrew Books in 
Italy (1909), 63, 66; B. Friedberg, Ha-Defus ha-Ivri be-Italyah... 
(1956), 40ff.; A. Freimann (ed.), Thesaurus Typographiae Hebrai- 
cae... (1931), A57, 1ff. 


GUR, BATYA (1947-2005), Israeli writer and literary critic. 
Gur was born in Tel Aviv, studied Hebrew literature and his- 
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tory at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, and completed 
her M.A. in comparative studies. She worked as a high school 
teacher before moving to the United States and subsequently 
lived in Jerusalem, writing reviews and essays for the literary 
supplement of Ha-aretz and internationally known for her 
detective novels. The central figure in these novels is police 
detective Michael Ohayon, and the cases which he investi- 
gates lead to rather unusual domains such as literature, mu- 
sic, or psychotherapy while probing social and political as- 
pects of current Israeli life. In Ha-Merhak ha-Nakhon (1996; 
Murder Duet: A Musical Case, 1999), detective Ohayon inves- 
tigates two murders in the world of classical music in Jeru- 
salem, following the discovery of a requiem by Vivaldi; in 
Rezah, Mezalmim (2004), Gur focuses on intrigues among the 
staff members of Israeli television. While her earlier thrillers 
seem to focus on social circles to be found anywhere in the 
world (a university department, the psychoanalytic society), 
her later novels consciously address local issues, turning the 
allegedly inferior genre of the detective story into a vehicle for 
reflecting on the erosion of the Zionist ethos and the maladies 
of Israeli society. Among her other books are Rezah be-Shab- 
bat ba-Boker (1988; The Saturday Morning Murder: A Psycho- 
analytic Case, 1991), Mavet ba-Hug le-Sifrut (1989; Literary 
Murder: A Critical Case, 1993), Linah Meshutefet (1991; Murder 
on a Kibbutz: A Communal Case, 1994), and Even Tahat Even 
(“Stone under Stone,’ 1998). Gur’s novels have been translated 
into many languages. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Gavrieli, Konvenziyot bi-Sefat ha-Guf ba- 
Roman Rezgah be-Shabbat ba-boker (1996); N. Sokoloff, “Jewish Mys- 
teries. Detective Fiction by Faye Kellerman and Batya Gur,’ in: Shofar, 
15/3 (1997), 66-85; Ch. Bala, “Kriminalistischer Postzionismus? Israel 
in den Romanen von Batya Gur und Shulamit Lapid; in: Zacher, 10 
(2000), 61-73; D. Abramovich, “Israeli Detective Fiction: The Case 
of Batya Gur and Shulamit Lapid,’ in: Australian Journal of Jewish 
Studies, 14 (2000), 147-79; G. Bronstein, “Kulam Hayu Baneinu” (on 
mourning and Gur’s novel “Stone under Stone”), in: Ha-Mishpat, 13 
(2002), 54-66; H. Hever, in: Haaretz (May 27, 2005); A. Hirschfeld, 


in: Haaretz (June 17, 2005). 
[Anat Feinberg (24 ed.)] 


GUR (Gorban), MORDECAI (Motta; 1930-1995), Tenth 
Israeli chief of staff and politician; member of the Tenth to 
Thirteenth Knessets. Gur was born and grew up in Jerusalem. 
He joined the Haganah at an early age and held various posi- 
tions of command. During the War of Independence he served 
in the ninth motorized special services battalion of the Negev 
Brigade of the Palmah. After the War of Independence, he 
served for two years in *Nahal, later joining the paratroops 
and commanding numerous reprisal operations. In 1955 he 
was commended for his part in an operation across the bor- 
der with Egypt in Khan Yunis, in the course of which he was 
wounded. During the 1956 Sinai Campaign he commanded an 
airborne Nahal unit and in 1957 became deputy commander of 
the paratroops. In 1959-60 Gur studied at a military academy 
in Paris, and in 1961 was appointed commander of the Golani 
Brigade. In 1963 he was appointed to a senior post on the Gen- 
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eral Staff, and in 1966, after a year as commander of the Staff 
College, took charge of a brigade of airborne infantry. During 
the Six-Day War, Gur commanded the paratrooper brigade 
that captured the Old City of Jerusalem, and after the war was 
appointed commander of the forces in the Gaza Strip and Sinai 
Peninsula. In 1969 he was promoted to the rank of major gen- 
eral, and was appointed commander of the Northern Com- 
mand, and in 1972-73 served as military attaché in Washing- 
ton. After the Yom Kippur War, he was once again appointed 
commander of the Northern Command. In 1974, he succeeded 
Lieutenant General David *Elazar as chief of staff, serving in 
this capacity until 1978. As chief of staff he was responsible for 
the 1976 Entebbe Operation, in which the 1pF freed Israeli and 
Jewish hostages hijacked to Uganda by terrorists, and for the 
1978 Litani Operation, in which the 1pF attacked Palestinian 
terrorist bases in Southern Lebanon. When Egyptian presi- 
dent Anwar *Sadat declared his intention to visit Jerusalem 
in November 1977, Gur reacted with suspicion. 

After retiring from the 1pF Gur, who had taken Orien- 
tal Studies at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, attended 
Harvard Business School for a year, in 1979. He returned to 
Israel after being appointed director of the Histadrut-owned 
industrial enterprise of Koor Mechanics, a position he held 
until 1984. In these years he also became active in the “Israel 
Labor Party. In 1981 Gur was elected to the Tenth Knesset on 
the Alignment ticket. Reelected to the Eleventh Knesset he 
served as minister of health in the National Unity Govern- 
ment in 1984-86, when Shimon *Peres was prime minister. 
He resigned in 1986, refusing to serve under Yitzhak *Shamir 
of the Likud after the rotation in the premiership. After his 
resignation from the government he continued to serve in the 
Knesset, but also became chairman of the Board of Directors 
of Solel Boneh, the Histadrut-owned construction company. 
He rejoined the government half a year before the elections to 
the Twelfth Knesset in 1988 as minister without portfolio. In 
the National Unity Government formed after the elections Gur 
continued to serve as minister without portfolio. In the course 
of these years Gur frequently met with Palestinian personali- 
ties in the West Bank, and even made an attempt to meet with 
PLO leader Yasser “Arafat. When Arafat expressed willingness 
to recognize Security Council Resolution 242 towards the end 
of 1988, Gur was inclined to admit that a certain change had 
taken place in the Palestinian position, but the following year 
he was disappointed by the positions of the Palestinians and 
adopted a more hawkish approach to the conflict with the Pal- 
estinians within the Labor Party. 

Gur had planned to contend in the leadership contest in 
the Labor Party in 1992, and did not hide his ambition to be 
prime minister, but he finally withdrew when he was diag- 
nosed with cancer. In the contest he supported Yitzhak * Rabin, 
and in the government formed by Rabin after the elections to 
the Thirteenth Knesset was appointed deputy minister of de- 
fense, with Rabin serving as minister. In July 1995, less than 
four months before the assassination of Rabin, when a turn for 
the worse occurred in his illness, he took his own life. 
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His Azeet, Paratrooper Dog became a successful series 
of children’s books and he also wrote The Battle for Jerusalem 
(Har ha-Bayit be-Yadeinu, 1974) on the Six-Day War. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Ofer (ed.), Rosh ha-Mateh ha-Kelali - 
Motta Gur (1998). 

[Misha Louvish / Rohan Saxen and Susan Hattis Rolef (2™4 ed.)] 


GURA-HUMORULUI, town in N. Romania, in the historic 
region of Bukovina. Frescos with a tableau of the “Day of 
Judgment” painted between 1547 and 1550 depicting among 
others Turkish and Jewish figures are found in the Voronet 
monastery there. A lone Jew lived in the town in 1788. Jewish 
settlement began in Gura-Humorului under Austrian rule in 
1835, with five Jewish families (in a total population of 700). 
They increased to 20 by 1848 and formed an organized com- 
munity. Prayers were first held in a private house. The first 
synagogue was erected in 1869, and the Great Synagogue in 
1871. As in the other communities of Bukovina, the influence 
of Hasidism was strong. At first occupied as craftsmen, mer- 
chants, and purveyors to the Austrian army, Jews later estab- 
lished workshops for wood processing and lumber mills. At 
the close of the 19" century, they played an important role in 
the industrialization of the town. The community numbered 
130 persons in 1856, 190 in 1867, 800 in 1869, 1,206 in 1890, 
2,050 in 1910, and 1,951 in 1927. In 1880 it became possible to 
elect a community council and an executive board in accor- 
dance with Austrian law. The first rabbi, Meshulam Gebirer, 
was hired in 1860. Other rabbis were Menachem Mendel 
Babad and Meshulam Ginzberg. The cemetery was established 
in 1857. Many of the Jews were Sadagura hasidim; others were 
Vizhnitz hasidim. In 1894-1990, the admor of Vizhnitz, Moses 
Hager, lived in Gura-Humurului. 

After the town passed to Romania at the end of World 
War 1, and throughout the period between the two world wars, 
the authorities endeavored to restrict the Jews in their eco- 
nomic activities while there were also occasional antisemitic 
outbreaks. The Zionist movement, formed locally at the begin- 
ning of the 20" century, had a large following. Aliyah to Erez 
Israel began during the 1930s. At the time of the persecutions 
by the Romanian Fascists, 2,954 local Jews and others who 
had gathered there from the surrounding area were deported 
in a single day (Oct. 10, 1941) to *Transnistria. In March 1944 
around 1,500 were allowed to return. After the end of World 
War 11, the survivors were joined by other Jewish inhabitants 
of the region who returned from their places of deportation, 
and numbered 1,158 in 1948. Nearly all the Jews there immi- 
grated to Israel between 1948 and 1951. In 1997 only 10 Jews 
lived in Gura-Humorului, with a synagogue. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Gold (ed.), Geschichte der Juden in der Bu- 


kowina, 2 (1962), 84-87. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Yeshurun (ed.), 
Gura Humora (1997). 


[Yehouda Marton / Lucian-Zeev Herscovici (24 ed.)] 


GURALNIK, DAVID B. (1920-2000), U.S. lexicographer, 
one of the most influential figures in the 20" century in shap- 
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ing the English language. Guralnik was the editor of the au- 
thoritative Webster's New World line of dictionaries from 
1948 to 1985. He was born in Cleveland and had a passion for 
Yiddish, which he learned as a child. He intended to become 
a teacher but after graduating from Western Reserve Univer- 
sity in 1941, he took the advice of one of his teachers and took 
a dictionary writing job at the World Publishing Company of 
Cleveland. After three years in the Army during World War 11, 
where he was a translator, he said he could “manage” French, 
German, Russian, Greek, Latin, and Hebrew, languages he 
learned as a child and young man. He was the interpreter for 
his battalion, which called on him to speak four languages the 
day it liberated a German camp holding Russian and French 
soldiers as prisoners. 

After the war, Guralnik returned to the publishing com- 
pany and became editor in chief of its New World family of 
dictionaries. He was 28. Over the next 37 years he supervised 
works that carried his view of American English around the 
world. As the gatekeeper for words seeking admission to the 
literary mainstream, his definitions guided tens of millions 
of people who thumbed through the dictionaries he edited, 
and he wrote many of the definitions of new words himself. 
Among the works he edited, the best known is the College 
Edition of Webster’s New World Dictionary of the American 
Language, a one-volume desktop popular not only among 
students but also with writers and other professionals. “Our 
emphasis is on the English language as spoken in America,’ 
he said, “and for that reason we chose to call it the dictionary 
of the American language. It does for the American language 
what the Oxford English Dictionary does for the language as a 
whole.’ The dictionary rules as the standard reference for the 
Associated Press, United Press International, The New York 
Times, and nearly every major news organization in the United 
States. The line has sold 85 million copies. The first edition ap- 
peared in 1953 and over the next decades the staff struggled to 
keep up with “not only a population explosion, but an infor- 
mation explosion of unprecedented proportions,’ Guralnik 
said in the foreword to the second edition. New words, new 
pronunciations, and new meanings were being born without 
the customary time for incubation. 

He invariably had to answer questions as society's norms 
changed about which words, if any, to bar. He decided to elim- 
inate racial epithets and to omit some common vulgar words. 
Some of these words were restored in the third edition, after 
his retirement. He later engaged in a war of words with the 
publisher of the 13-volume Oxford dictionary over parts of its 
treatment of the word “Jew,” with a definition that referred to 
old stereotypes of usurious moneylenders. 

Guralnik was a leader in the Jewish community of Cleve- 
land, delivering a weekly radio commentary on words called 
A Yiddish Vort. And he spoke and wrote often on the subject. 
He was president of the Jewish Community Center, vice presi- 
dent of The Cleveland Jewish News, and a trustee of the Jewish 
Community Federation of Cleveland. 

[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 
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GUREVICH, MIKHAIL IOSIFOVICH (1893-1976), Soviet 
aviation constructor. Gurevich was born in 1893 in the village 
of Rubanshchina which is in today’s Kursk district, Russia. He 
graduated from the airplane construction faculty of the Khar- 
kov Technological Institute in 1925. In 1929 he began working 
in the aviation industry and from 1938 to 1957 held the rank of 
deputy chief constructor and from 1957-1964 chief construc- 
tor. He received the degree of doctor of technological sciences 
in 1964. Together with Ar. I. Mikoyan in 1940 he planned and 
built the high-speed fighter plane the MiG-1 (the name being 
an abbreviation of Mikoyan and Gurevich). After being up- 
graded, as the MiG-3, this plane was widely employed during 
World War 11. After the war, the same duo designed the first 
Soviet supersonic jet fighters (also part of the MiG series). 
Gurevich was awarded the order of the U.S.S.R., the Stalin 
Prize (in 1941, 1947, 1948, and 1953), and the Lenin Prize (in 
1962). He was designated a Hero of Socialist Labor in 1957. 


[ The Shorter Jewish Encylopaedia in Russian] 


GUREVICH, MOSHE (1874-1944), Bundist in Russia. Born 
in St. Petersburg, he came from a wealthy religious family. His 
grandfather Elhanan Cohen of Salant, a railroad contractor, 
carried on an independent struggle in St. Petersburg against 
the anti-Jewish czarist legislation. Many members of his fam- 
ily became revolutionaries. Gurevich studied at the universi- 
ties of St. Petersburg and Berlin, joined the Social Democrats, 
and was active in St. Petersburg and Gomel. He later headed 
the *Bund in Vilna, and between 1901 and 1903 took a leading 
part in the Hirsh *Lekert affair and in opposing the *Indepen- 
dent Jewish Workers’ Party. He was imprisoned for his socialist 
activities. After his release Gurevich went to the United States 
as an emissary of the Bund in 1905. He stayed there until his 
death and was a member of the educational committee of the 
*Workmen’s Circle from 1920 to 1922. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.S. Hertz (ed.), Doyres Bundistn, 1 (1956), 


269-73. 
[Moshe Mishkinsky] 


GURFEIN, RIVKA (1908-1983), Israeli author and literary 
critic. Born in Sanok, Poland, Gurfein graduated from the 
Cracow University. She joined Kibbutz Ein Shemer in 1932 
and was appointed counselor of Youth Aliyah groups, and 
later cultural officer in the rpF. She was a lecturer in general 
literature and Hebrew poetry in the Haderah Community 
College and in the Institute for Supplementary Education for 
Teachers in Haifa. As a member of the editorial board of De- 
var ha-Poelet, she contributed articles on literature, culture, 
and society, and published essays and articles on general and 
Hebrew literature in various journals such as Orlogin, Al ha- 
Mishmar, and Sedemot. 

Gurfein literary essays include “Mi-karov u-me-Rahok” 
(1964), “Im Shir” (1967), “Bi-Keriah Kashuvah” (1969), and “Le- 
Or ha-Katuv” (1972). She is also the author of novels: Ne’urim 
ba-Shemesh (1954), Kokhavim me-al ha-Gan (1964) — for which 
she was awarded the Ussishkin Prize, and Taam shel Behirah 
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(1975). She received the Histadrut Y. Aharonovitch Prize and 
the Hayyim Greenberg Prize for her literary achievements and 
for her educational activities. 


GURIAN (Gurfinckel), SORANA (1913-1956), Romanian 
novelist and journalist who later wrote in French. Sorana Gur- 
ian was born in Komrat, Bessarabia. After her university stud- 
ies she spent three years in France, then returned to Bucharest 
on the eve of World War 11 and joined the anti-Fascist under- 
ground. After the war she became a journalist, but in 1947 her 
article calling for freedom of expression led to the suppres- 
sion of her work. Early in 1949 she escaped from Romania and 
settled in Paris. Except for a two-year stay in Israel (1949-51), 
she spent the rest of her life in France, where she quickly es- 
tablished herself as a newspaper and radio political commen- 
tator as well as an author. Sorana Gurian’s first novel, which 
made her famous, Zilele nu se intorc niciodata (“Never Do the 
Days Return,’ 1946), was the largely autobiographical story of 
an intellectual family in a Bessarabian town. Intamplari dintre 
amurg si noapte (“Events Between Dawn and Night,’ 1946), a 
collection of stories, dealt with the sexual obsessions of lonely 
women. Her first book in French, Les mailles du filet (1950), 
a diary of the years 1947-49, had a factual authenticity which 
made it an important political document. She translated her 
first Romanian novel as Les jours ne reviennent jamais (1952), 
and wrote a sequel to it: Les amours impitoyables, which ap- 
peared in 1953, and which dealt with the political scene in 
pre-World War 11 Romania. Her last book, Récit d’un combat 
(1956), a record of her desperate search for treatment of the 
cancer from which she was dying, was enlivened by her thirst 
for life, her courage, and the support of her friends. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Malraux, in: Evidences (Oct. 8, 1956), 
48-49; G. Marcel, in: Arts et Spectacles (Feb.-March, 1956); Manes 
Sperber, in: Preuves (Feb. 1956), 45-46. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
Dictionarul scriitorilor romani, D-L (1998), 472-73; V. Durnea, in: 
Romania literara (2003), 20-21. 


[Dora Litani-Littman] 


GURLAND, HAYYIM JONAH (1843-1890), Russian rabbi 
and scholar. Gurland was born in Kletsk, Belorussia, and was 
educated at the Vilna rabbinical seminary and at the Univer- 
sity of St. Petersburg, where he studied Oriental languages 
with D. *Chwolson. He wrote his dissertation on the influ- 
ence of Islamic philosophy, in particular the Mutakallimin, 
Mu‘atazilites, and Ash‘arians, on Maimonides. While em- 
ployed at the Imperial Library of St. Petersburg, Gurland 
worked on the *Firkovich manuscripts, being one of the first 
to discover his forgeries; he published the results of this re- 
search as Ginzei Yisrael be — St. Petersburg (1865-67). In 1873 
he was appointed inspector of the Jewish teachers’ seminary 
in Zhitomir; there he published a Yiddish and Russian cal- 
endar, entitled in Hebrew Luah Yisrael (1878-81), which also 
contained scholarly articles. After three years in Western Eu- 
rope, he returned to Russia and founded a Jewish high school 
in Odessa. In 1888 the government appointed him rabbi of 
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Odessa. In addition to contributing articles to the leading 
Hebrew periodicals, Gurland published a Hebrew version of 
D. Chwolson’s work on the Tammuz cult in ancient Babylo- 
nia, Maamar ha-Tammuz (1864), and a seven-volume work 
on the persecutions of Jews in Russia during the 17" and 18' 
centuries, Le-Korot ha-Gezerot al Yisrael (1887-89), with a 
posthumous addendum (1893) to the last volume containing 
a biography of the author by D. Cahana. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kressel, Leksikon, 1 (1965), 459-60; N. So- 
kolow, Sefer Zikkaron le-Sofrei Yisrael... (1899), 133-40. 


GURS (near Pau, Basses-Pyrénées), one of France's largest 
concentration camps during World War 11. Situated in south- 
western France in what would later be the Unoccupied Zone, 
it was first used to intern Republican Spanish refugees, and 
then, later, refugees from Austria and Germany. After the 
Franco-German armistice in June 1940, Jews were brought 
to the camp. Food supply and sanitary conditions in Gurs 
were worse than in the camps of the Occcupied Zone. Some 
800 Jews died there in the winter of 1940. In 1941 there were 
15,000 internees, including 7,200 Jews who had been deported 
from the Palatinate and Baden in western Germany, and about 
3,000 Jewish refugees who had been arrested in Belgium on 
May 10, 1940, and had been sent first to the French concentra- 
tion camp Saint-Cyprien on the Spanish border. In the second 
half of July 1942, Theodor Dannecker, Adolf Eichmann’s rep- 
resentative in France, inspected the Gurs camp. Shortly after- 
wards, most of the internees were sent to *Drancy, and from 
there to death camps. Deportations ended in the summer of 
1943. Only 735 women, 250 men, and 215 children remained 
in Gurs when it was finally closed down. The cemetery near 
the camp contains the graves of 1,200 Jews. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Szajkowski, Analytical Franco-Jewish 
Gazetteer (1966), 214-2; J. Weill, Contribution a V’histoire de camps 
dinternement dans l’Anti-France (1946). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
MLR. Marrus and R.O. Paxton, Vichy France and the Jews (1981), 
172-3, 306-7. 

[David Weinberg (2"¢ ed.)] 


GURSHTEIN, AARON (1895-1941), Soviet Yiddish liter- 
ary historian, critic, and editor. Born in Krolevets (Ukraine), 
Gurshtein attended a Jewish secondary school in Vilna and 
later studied Hebrew literature at the University of Petrograd. 
In 1920, he enlisted in the Red Army, in which he served for 
several years. In 1923, he published his first essay in Emes, 
the Yiddish organ of the Communist Party. He wrote Marx- 
ist treatments of 19'* century Yiddish authors such as Sholem 
Yankev *Abramovitsh, I.L. *Peretz, and *Shalom Aleichem, 
and also analyzed the works of his contemporaries such as 
David *Bergelson, Der *Nister, Ezra *Finenberg and Shmuel 
*Halkin. During the thaw of the New Economic Policy (NEP), 
he welcomed the more liberal tendency to evaluate art aes- 
thetically and not politically. His study Vegn Undzer Kritik 
(“About Our Criticism,” 1925) was tolerant even of symbol- 
ism. By 1933, however, when with M. *Viner he wrote Prob- 
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lemes fun Kritik (“Problems of Criticism”), he retreated from 
his earlier tolerance and accepted socialist realism as the only 
desirable artistic approach. Gurshtein enlisted for service in 
World War 11 and in 1941 died in combat. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 2 (1958), 204f. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
Puy: Y. Shatski, in: yrvo Bleter, 23 (1944), 125-39. 


[Sol Liptzin / Marc Miller (2"4 ed.)] 


GURVITCH, GEORGES (1894-1966), French sociologist. 
Born in Russia, Gurvitch was educated at the universities of 
Petrograd and Paris. Gurvitch taught at the universities of 
Petrograd and Strasbourg, and from 1948 until his death at 
the University of Paris. He also was editor of the Cahiers Inter- 
nationaux de Sociologie and the Journal of Legal and Political 
Sociology. He was profoundly influenced by the philosophers 
Hegel and Bergson, the socialists Petrajizhky and P.A. Sorokin, 
and especially by the phenomenological school in philosophy. 
Gurvitch worked on a highly analytical level, dealing particu- 
larly with the sociology of law, the nature of groups and social 
classes, and later the character of social time. Among his major 
sociological writings are The Sociology of Law (1942), Essais de 
Sociologie (1938), Eléments de sociologie juridique (1940), La 
déclaration des droits sociaux (1940), La vocation actuelle de 
la sociologie (1950), Twentieth Century Sociology (edited with 
WE. More, 1945), Traité de sociologie (2 vols., 1958), Industria- 
lisation et technocratie (edited with G. Friedmann, 1949), Dé- 
terminismes sociaux et liberté humaine (1955), Dialectique et 
sociologie (1962), and The Spectrum of Social Time (1964). He 
tried to increase awareness of (1) symbolic nuances in social 
life; (2) a series of conceptually distinct levels in human ex- 
perience; (3) the importance of dialectical and oppositional 
mechanism in society; and (4) the relation between concep- 
tions of time and human behavior. Gurvitch’s distinction be- 
tween microsociology and macrosociology has been widely 
accepted among sociologists, but his assertion that each uses 
distinct methods of investigation has been opposed by neo- 
positivists and functionalists. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Toulemont, Sociologie et pluralisme dia- 
lectique: introduction a loeuvre de Georges Gurvitch (1955); P. Bosser- 


man, Dialectical Sociology (1968). 
[Alvin Boskoff] 


GURWITSCH, AARON (1901-1973), U.S. philosopher and 
psychologist. Born in Vilna, he lectured at the Sorbonne from 
1933. In 1940 he went to the U.S., where he taught at Brandeis 
University, Johns Hopkins University, and the New School for 
Social Research in New York. Gurwitsch was distinguished 
for his special philosophical approach to the problems of 
psychology. He sought to show the mutual relations which 
exist between the psychological image pattern, conceived in 
consciousness as an entity, and the conscious content which 
consciousness aims at when it knows or remembers it as con- 
ceived. He distinguished between the pattern and the content 
at which consciousness is aimed. This latter conception he 
called, after Husserl, “noema.” The unity of the pattern and the 
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noema are for Gurwitsch a “theme” (thema). The conscious 
horizon which surrounds the theme and which is liable to 
influence the shaping of its form in consciousness at every 
moment is called by him “the theoretical field” He tried to 
find phenomenological interpretations of other psychologi- 
cal theories such as those of W. James, J. Piaget, and Kurt 
*Goldstein. His writings include: “On the Intentionality of 
Consciousness,’ in Philosophical Essays in Memory of E. Hus- 
serl (1940), 65-83; Théorie du champ de la conscience (1957; 
Field of Consciousness, 1964); “Phenomenological and Psy- 
chological Approach to Consciousness,’ in Philosophy and 
Phenomenological Research, 15 (1955), 303-19; “Der Begriff 
des Bewusstseins bei Kant und Husserl,’ in: Kantstudien, 55 
(1964), 410-27. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Spiegelberg: The Phenomenological Move- 


ment, 2 (1960), 630. 
[Aaron Gruenhut] 


GURWITSCH (Gurvich), ALEXANDER GAVRILOVICH 
(1874-1954), Soviet Russian biologist. Gurwitsch was born in 
Poltava, Ukraine. After studying and teaching abroad he re- 
turned to Russia in 1906, and from 1907 until 1918 taught at the 
women’s higher education courses in St. Petersburg. He was 
a professor at Simferopol University from 1918 to 1925 and at 
Moscow University from 1925 to 1930. For the next 18 years he 
worked at the All-Union Institute of Experimental Medicine 
in Leningrad. He was awarded a Stalin Prize in 1941. 

Gurwitsch was one of the first scientists to study the ef- 
fects of certain types of drugs on development. His concern 
with the problem of organization of embryonic growth led 
him to study the mechanics of cell division. In 1923 he began 
to publish a series of papers which aroused intense contro- 
versy. He claimed to have detected what he called “mitogenetic 
rays,’ a form of energy emitted by living cells, which he be- 
lieved stimulated growth in other tissues. His original experi- 
ments were performed with onion roots. In a book published 
in 1937, Mitogenetic Analysis of the Excitation of the Nervous 
System, Gurwitsch attempted to extend his concept to explain 
the activity of the nervous system. The evidence on which 
these ideas were based was generally regarded as equivocal, 
and most biologists rejected his theories. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Blyakher and Zalkind, in: Byulleten Mos- 
kovskogo obshchestva ispytaniya prirody, 60 (1955), 103-8. 


[Norman Levin] 


GUSEV, SERGEI IVANOVICH (formerly Yakov Davidovy- 
ich Drabkin; 1874-1933), Soviet party and government official. 
Gusev was born in the settlement of Sapozhok, Riazan district, 
Russia. In 1896 he entered the St. Petersburg Technological In- 
stitute and in the same year joined the revolutionary move- 
ment. He was one of the leaders of the workers’ uprisings in 
Rostov in 1902-03. At the second congress of the Russian So- 
cial Democratic Revolutionary Party he joined the Bolsheviks 
and was secretary of the bureau of the St. Petersburg commit- 
tee of the Party (1904-05), of the Odessa committee (1906), 
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and from 1906 to 1917 was engaged in Party work in Moscow 
and St. Petersburg. In 1917 he was secretary of the Petrograd 
military-revolutionary committee which organized the Octo- 
ber armed uprising. From 1918 to 1920 Gusev was a member 
of the Revolutionary Military Soviet (rvs) of the 2™4 and 5 
Armies of the Eastern, Southeastern, and Southern Fronts, 
Commander of the Moscow defense sector, and member of 
the rvs of the republic. In 1921 he became head of the politi- 
cal directorate of the Red Army and in 1922 chairman of the 
Turkestan bureau of the Russian Communist Party. From 1923 
he was secretary of the Party’s Central Control Commission. 
In 1925-26 he headed the press department of the Control 
Committee of the All-Union Communist Party (Bolsheviks). 
From 1928 to 1933 Gusev was a member of the Comintern. 
Gusev's daughter, ELIZAVETA YAKOVLEVNA DRABKINA 
(1901-1974) was a writer, who spent the years 1934-56 in forced 
labor camps and exile. She wrote novels and literary memoirs 
devoted to the revolution and civil war periods (written after 
her rehabilitation). 
[The Shorter Jewish Encylopaedia in Russian] 


GUSH EMUNIM (“The Bloc of the Faithful”), a spiritual-po- 
litical movement established for the purpose of implementing 
its belief that the establishment of the State of Israel consti- 
tutes the “Beginning of the Redemption” which will lead to 
the ultimate complete Redemption by settling the entire area 
west of the Jordan. Although their program included Zionist 
education, political propaganda, aliyah, settlement, and so- 
cial aims, in practice they confined themselves to the ques- 
tion of settlement in the areas liberated in the Six-Day War. 
Gush Emunim was formally founded in Kefar Etzyon at the 
beginning of 1974. 

Its founders came from the *National Religious Party, 
the Land of Israel Movement, the religious settlements, the 
pupils of the Mercaz ha-Rav Yeshivah, the *Bnei Akiva ye- 
shivot, and Orthodox academicians and the young Ortho- 
dox generation. 

Their first practical step was taken in May 1974 to pro- 
test the intended return of Quneitra to Syria. They proceeded 
to establish a new settlement (Keshet) to serve as a barrier 
against withdrawal. During 1974 various attempts were made 
by the Elon Moreh group of Gush Emunim to establish a set- 
tlement in Samaria. At the first attempt, near the army camp 
at Horon, Rabbi Zevi Judah Kook, whom they regard as their 
spiritual father, General Arik Sharon, and MKs Zevulun Ham- 
mer, Judah Ben Meir, and Geulah Cohen participated, but on 
the orders of the prime minister they were forcibly removed 
by the army. The same fate met six subsequent attempts. An 
eighth attempt to settle at the old railway station of Sebaste 
on Hanukkah of 1975 was attended by thousands of sympa- 
thizers who remained there for eight days. As a result of ne- 
gotiations they were permitted to settle in the military camp 
at Kaddum near Sebaste. 

At the same time, settlements were established at Ophra 
in May 1975 in an abandoned Jordanian military camp near 
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Mt. Baal Hazor, which was declared a work camp, with the 
permission of the then Defense Minister Shimon Peres. 

Immediately after his election victory in May 1977, 
Menahem Begin announced that henceforth there would be 
“many Kaddums,’ and it was officially declared a settlement. 
As a result Gush Emunim urged that 12 new settlements in 
Judea and Samaria - which had been approved in principle by 
the previous government — be established simultaneously. 

The prime minister, however, postponed implementation 
of the plan after his visit with President Carter, and when on 
his return permission was not granted, Gush Emunim decided 
to act on their own on Sukkot 1977. As a result tension devel- 
oped between the Gush and the new government. An agree- 
ment was subsequently reached whereby two sites would be 
established immediately and the other ten within five months, 
and from then until 1981, over 20 settlements were established 
by them. Some were established without government per- 
mission. The establishment of a settlement in the vicinity of 
Shechem was the subject of an appeal to the Supreme Court by 
Arabs as owners of the land and they won the case. The settlers 
were ordered to vacate the site. After heated discussions Gush 
Emunim decided to comply with the order and the settlement 
moved to Mt. Kabir, northeast of Shechem. 

In order to further their aims the Gush established in 
1980 an organization of all the settlements in Judea and Sa- 
maria, called Amanah. 

During the visit of President Carter to Jerusalem in 
March 1979 the Gush mounted demonstrations and a number 
were arrested and held in detention until his departure. 

Gush Emunim cooperated with the Tehiyyah party 
founded in October 1979. 

[Zvi Shiloah] 
Developments in the 1980s and Early 1990s 
Gush Emunim played a significant role in Israeli political life 
from 1977. Although the declared ideology of the movement 
continues to emphasize Zionist renewal in all spheres of life, 
in practice the Gush was concerned with the implementation 
of policies which will make impossible the return of any of the 
West Bank (Judea and Samaria) as a result of future peace trea- 
ties or negotiations. The retention of Israeli (Jewish) control 
over this region was viewed as being divinely ordained, and 
thus not to be negated by human or democratic decision, even 
if it is the elected government of the State of Israel. This ele- 
ment of fundamentalist belief underlies all of Gush Emunim’s 
activities. However the activities themselves — the creation of 
irreversible settlement facts - were implemented through the 
most pragmatic of means. 

Following the coming to power of the Likud government 
in 1977, the Gush presented a short-term “emergency” settle- 
ment plan to the new government, the objective of which was 
the establishment of 12 new settlements throughout the West 
Bank at locations previously rejected by the Labor govern- 
ment. The majority of these locations were indeed settled dur- 
ing the subsequent 18 months. In October 1978, Gush Emunim 
presented a more comprehensive blueprint for settlement in 
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the region. This plan focused on the establishment of a wide- 
spread network of both rural and urban settlements as a means 
through which Israeli sovereignty over the region could be em- 
phasized. This plan was similar in nature to parallel blueprints 
proposed by the joint head of the Settlement Department of 
the Jewish Agency, Herut appointee Matityahu Drobles, and 
the minister of agriculture, Ariel Sharon. Despite the lack of 
any formal government or cabinet decision in favor of these 
plans, public resources were nevertheless made available for 
their gradual implementation. 

The implementation of Gush Emunim settlement policy 
was carried out by its operational arm, the Amanah settlement 
movement. Formal government recognition of this move- 
ment, enabling it to become the recipient of government aid 
and funds, together with the legalization of the two existing 
Gush settlements at Ofrah and Camp Kaddum afforded legit- 
imization to the Gush Emunim settlement objectives. Ama- 
nah included well over 50 settlements, of which nearly all are 
located in the West Bank (the minority were in *Gush Katif). 
The majority of these settlements were of the yishuv kehillati 
(community settlement) type, these being largely dormitory 
settlements wherein the settlers commute to the Israeli met- 
ropolitan centers for their employment. Despite their lack 
of domestic economic base, these settlements maintained a 
closed social unit and new or potential candidates must be 
approved by general vote. They ranged in size from around 
15 to 20 families in the smaller newer settlements to over 500 
families in the larger, more veteran units such as Kedumim, 
Bet Aryeh, and Elkanah. 

Gush Emunim as such did not have any formal member- 
ship and it was therefore difficult to estimate its size or actual 
support. While the settlers themselves constituted the grass 
roots of power of the movement, the Gush also succeeded 
in obtaining support from a variety of Knesset members in 
the right-of-center political parties. Although the Gush did 
not transform itself into a political party as such, many of its 
members and activists became leading figures in other par- 
ties. Knesset members of the Tehiyyah Party from 1981 and of 
the Matzad faction (a breakaway from the National Religious 
Party) between 1984 and 1986 were Gush Emunim activists. 
Such personalities included Gush Emunim founder Hanan Po- 
rat of Kefar Etzyon, Rabbi Chaim Druckman - a leading figure 
in the Bnei Akiva national religious youth movement - and 
Rabbi Eliezer Waldman, a head of the Kiryat Arba yeshivah. 

Other leading activists became the administrators of the 
regional councils set up to provide municipal services to the 
new settlements. These regional councils received their bud- 
gets through Ministry of Interior grants as well as by means of 
local taxes. Thus the administrators became, de facto, public 
service workers, in a position to advance their political objec- 
tives through the control and allocation of municipal funds. 
Additional organizations, such as the Council of Settlements 
in Judea, Samaria, and Gaza (Moezet Yesha) and the Sheva fi- 
nance company, established to promote Jewish settlement ac- 
tivity in the West Bank, were largely manned by Gush Emunim 
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personalities. This gradual process of institutionalization did 
not include the charismatic figure of Rabbi Moshe Levinger, 
who continued to propound the mystical fundamental tenets 
of the Gush Emunim ideology. His position as the unofficial 
leader of Gush Emunim received a setback in 1984, following 
the appointment of an official general secretary for the move- 
ment, Daniella Weiss — a resident of Kedumim. 

The Gush attempted to promote a populist image by 
means of an annual Independence Day Rally and hike through 
the West Bank as well as through organizing occasional dem- 
onstrations. The most significant rallying of ranks took place 
in the wake of the Camp David Accords and the subsequent 
withdrawal from Sinai. Gush Emunim and its leaders provided 
a focus for the Movement to Stop the Withdrawal from Sinai. 
Gush Emunim viewed the withdrawal from Sinai in general, 
and the destruction of Jewish settlements in particular, as a 
dangerous precedent for the West Bank. Many of their sup- 
porters remained in Yamit as a final protest before being forc- 
ibly removed by the Israeli army. 

The discovery of a Jewish underground in the West Bank 
and its terrorist activities in 1984, and the subsequent arrest, 
trial, and imprisonment of 20 Jewish settlers, three of them 
for life terms, caused an ideological crisis amongst the Gush 
Emunim ranks. Their supporters were split into two, with one 
camp openly denouncing the underground activity as being 
outside the legitimate field of play, the other camp support- 
ing the actions as being legitimate in the face of what they saw 
as non-action on the part of the Israeli government to safe- 
guard their interests. The former viewpoint was put forward 
by many of the Gush Emunim founders and focused around 
the personality of Yoel Bin-Nun from the Ofrah settlement. 
In time, these two camps became largely reconciled around 
the question of clemency for the Jewish prisoners. 

Opposition to Gush Emunim and their ideology re- 
mained intense, in both secular and religious sectors of the 
population. The *Peace Now Movement continued to protest 
against the establishment of settlements in the West Bank, 
which it viewed as obstacles in the achievement of any peace 
agreement between Israel and Palestinians. Religious opposi- 
tion groups, Oz Ve Shalom and Netivot Shalom, which stress 
religious values of peace and the need for interethnic mu- 
tual respect, rather than the territorialism and nationalism 
preached by the Gush, have remained small and without influ- 
ence, owing to the general identification of the religious pop- 
ulation with the Gush Emunim viewpoint. The Gush derided 
the opposition movements as “speakers” only and points to 
their “doing” as proof of their commitment to their cause. Op- 
ponents tended to be labeled as “yefei nefesh” (“genteel souls”) 
and as traitors to the cause of “Greater Israel.” 

The Gush Emunim ideology is expounded in the monthly 
magazine Nekudah (and its occasional English version, Coun- 
terpoint), published by Moezet Yesha. Recent years have wit- 
nessed a surprising amount of academic research into Gush 
Emunim, focusing on the group’s origins, ideological view- 
points, and the functioning of the settlement network. 
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The change in government in 1992 had a major impact on 
the West Bank settler population. On the one hand, much of 
the Gush Emunim political lobby was lost when the Tehiyyah 
party failed to gain any seats in the new Knesset. 

The Tehiyyah failure was attributed, by many, to the 
decision of Rabbi Levinger and Daniela Weiss to run as a 
separate party list. This resulted in a split in the tradi- 
tional Gush Emunim vote, with neither party obtaining any 
seats. 

With the intensification of the peace talks under the 
Rabin government, new groups were established among the 
West Bank settlers to replace the now defunct Gush Emunim. 
These included the “Emunim” movement, supposed to rep- 
resent the next generation of ideologically inspired settlers, 
but free of the traditional Gush leadership. In addition, na- 
tional-religious rabbis of the West Bank settlements formed 
their own organization, aimed at providing “halakhically” in- 
spired answers to the new political dilemmas facing the set- 
tlers. Their basic message was uncompromising, returning to 
the traditional national-religious argument that the Divine 
Right to the Land of Israel cannot be voted away by govern- 
ment. They provided religious backing for opposition to the 
Rabin government peace initiatives. 

By 1992, the West Bank settler population (excluding 
East Jerusalem) had increased to beyond 100,000. Most of 
these continued to live in the communities and townships of 
Western Samaria, close to the metropolitan center of Israel. 
Particular emphasis was placed along the new west-east high- 
way connecting Tel Aviv to the Jordan Valley. Along this route 
lies the expanding town of Ariel, as well as the ultra Ortho- 
dox township of Emanuel. The *Gush Etzyon region, to the 
south of Jerusalem, also underwent internal growth, centered 
around the township of Efrat. The West Bank settlement net- 
work itself was greatly affected by the change in government. 
The new planning priorities redirected resources out of the 
Administered Territories and back into Israel itself - especially 
into the Negev and Galilee. Settlers who had previously been 
beneficiaries of tax concessions, easy-term mortgages, low- 
priced land, by virtue of their living beyond the green line, 
now found themselves facing conditions equal to any other 
region in the country. In the Gaza Strip, *Gush Katif formed a 
network of settlements that would become the focus of Israel's 
disengagement in 2005. 

For subsequent political events, see *Israel, State of: His- 
torical Survey. 

[David Newman] 
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GUSH ETZYON (Heb. j’8¥ wi3; Etzyon Bloc), group of 15 
settlements in the Judean hills, located between Jerusalem 
and Hebron. The population of Gush Etzyon was about 17,000 
in 2004. 

In 1947, at the outset of Israel’s *War of Independence, 
Gush Etzyon consisted of four settlements: *Kefar Etzyon 
(the first settlement in the area, founded in 1943), *Massuot 
Yitzhak, *Ein Tzurim, and *Revadim. From the end of 
1947, Gush defenders were able to fight off frequent Arab at- 
tacks. A unit of 35 *Haganah and *Palmah fighters (known 
to posterity as the “Lamed-He”) sent from Jerusalem as re- 
inforcements was intercepted and wiped out by the Arabs 
on January 17, 1948, and a relief convoy suffered heavy losses 
on March 27. The Arab Legion and large numbers of Arab 
irregulars began the final assault on May 12. Many of the 
500 defenders, men and women, were massacred by an Arab 
mob after surrendering to the Legion and the Gush was 
razed. 

Jewish settlement in Gush Etzyon was renewed in 1967 
after the *Six-Day War. In September 1967 Kefar Etzyon was 
reestablished by a *Ha-Kibbutz ha-Dati group that included 
children of former settlers. A year later, in 1968, Har Gilo was 
founded, in 1970 Allon Shevut and Rosh Tzurim were added, 
and the rest were established over the next 20 years. There has 
been a general consensus in Israel that Gush Etzyon will re- 
main part of Israel in any peace settlement. 

The settlements of Gush Etzyon are as follows: 

ALLON SHEVUT (Heb. n12W JIN), established in 1970 
near the lone oak tree for which the settlement is named. The 
nucleus of the community was the Har Etzyon Yeshivah. In 
2002 the population of Allon Shevut was 3,030. 

BAT AYIN (Heb. 7y 2), established in 1989. In 2002 
the population was 685. Residents earned their livelihoods in 
a variety of ways: raising sheep, organic farming, computers, 
etc. The settlement was home to many artists. 

EFRAT (Heb. 075X), urban community with municipal 
council, established in 1983. In 2002 the population was 6,810, 
mainly religious. 

ELEAZAR (Heb. 11Y9x), established in 1976 by a group 
of American immigrants. The settlement began as a *moshav 
shittufi, but became an ordinary community. In 2002 the pop- 
ulation was 796. The name commemorates *Eleazar ben Mat- 
tathias, brother of *Judah Maccabi, who was killed during the 
war with the Greeks in nearby Bet Zekharyah. 

HAR GILO (Heb. 7993 177), established in 1968, and lo- 
cated on a hill overlooking Bethlehem, 3,027 ft. (923 m.) above 
sea level. The nucleus of the settlement was a field school 
run by the Nature Preservation Authority, around which the 
community developed. The settlement had a hostel with 400 
beds, an information center for the birds and plants of Eretz 
Israel, and a school for army commanders. The population 
in 2002 was 357, religious and secular. Residents worked in 
Jerusalem. 

KADAR (Heb. 177), established in 1985 by a group from 
the *Betar movement. The settlement is located on the north- 
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eastern edge of the Gush, not far from *Ma’aleh Adumim. In 
2002 the population was 585. 

KARMEI TZUR (Heb. 118 7275), established in 1984 by a 
group of Har Ezion yeshiva students. In 2002 the population 
was 579. The name of the settlement derives from the vine- 
yards in its area and from nearby Tel Tzur, where the Hasmo- 
neans fought against the Greeks. 

KEFAR ETZYON (Heb. ]3¥ 159), religious kibbutz, rees- 
tablished in 1967. The kibbutz economy was based on farming 
and industry. In 2002 the population was 408. 

MAALEH AMOS (Heb. diay 77929), ultra-Orthodox 
community, established in 1982 by Esh ha-Torah yeshiva stu- 
dents. In 2002 the population was 258, mainly yeshivah stu- 
dents. 

MEITZAD (Heb. 7377) ultra-Orthodox community, es- 
tablished in 1984 with assistance from *Po’alei Agudat Israel. 
In 2002 the population was 218, many of them immigrants 
from the U.S., South Africa, France, and England. The men 
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were mainly yeshivah students and the women worked in 
education. 

MIGDAL 0Z (Heb. tly 2779): religious kibbutz, estab- 
lished in 1977. In 2002 the population was 268. The kibbutz 
raised turkeys, dairy cattle, and field crops (together with the 
two other kibbutzim in Gush Etzyon) and had a packing house 
and a factory producing parts for airplanes. 

NEVEH DANIEL (Heb. 9X27 9113), established in 1982. 
The settlement is located on the highest hill of the region, 
3,254 ft. (992 m.) above sea level. In 2002 the population was 
1,020. The majority of the population was employed outside 
the settlement. 

NOKEDIM (Heb. 0°7}713), established in 1982 by a group 
from nearby Tekoa. The settlement is located at the foot of 
*Herodium. In 2002 the population was 615. The name of the 
settlement derives from Amos 1:1 (nokedim = “herdsman’). 
Nearby there is an unauthorized settlement called Kefar Eldad 
(Heb. 779X 159), numbering 35 families. 
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ROSH TZURIM (Heb. 0°713 WN), religious kibbutz, es- 
tablished in 1970 on the original site of Ein Tzurim (which 
was rebuilt in different location). In 2002 the population was 
247. The main economic branches were field crops (together 
with the two other kibbutzim located in Gush Etzyon), dairy 
cattle, turkeys, and fruit orchards. The kibbutz owned the Mei 
Tzurim plant, which produced water filters. 

TEKOA (Heb. yipn), established in 1977 by a group of 
settlers affiliated with *Gush Emunim. In the 2002 the popu- 
lation was 1,040, religious and secular. Some residents worked 
outside the settlement, while others were employed in agri- 
culture (mushrooms, dairy) inside Tekoa. 

WEBSITE: www.gush-etzion-region.muni.il. 

[Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 


GUSH KATIF (Heb. uj} wa; Katif Bloc), group of 18 settle- 
ments in the *Gaza Strip. Their combined population in 2004 
was about 7,800. 

The Jewish settlement of Gush Katif aimed at creating a 
buffer zone in the face of terrorist attacks originating in the 
Gaza Strip following the *Six-Day War and at tactically con- 
trolling communications between the densely populated Arab 
sections of the Strip. The plan called for five “fingers” extend- 
ing into the Strip. The first was located in northern Gaza and 
aimed at creating a belt of Jewish settlement from Ashkelon 
to the outskirts of Gaza city. The settlements Nisanit and Elei 
Sinai were established there. The second was located between 
Gaza city and Deir al-Balah and included Netzarim. The third 
was located between Deir al-Balah and Khan Yunis, and in- 
cluded the settlements Netzer Hazani, Katif, Kefar Darom, 
and Ganei Tal. The fourth “finger” was located between Khan 
Yunis and Rafa and included the settlements Gan Or, Gadid, 
Bedolah, Atzmonah, Morag, Pe’at Sadeh, and Rafiah Yam. The 
fifth finger, which was planned to connect the Rafa region 
with Sinai was not implemented. The plan was approved by 
the government and on October 11, 1970, Kefar Darom was 
established by a *Nahal group. In February 1972 another Nahal 
settlement was founded in Netzarim, and in September 1972 
a third was established in Morag. Eight months later a fourth 
Nahal settlement was founded in Katif. In 1976 Katif became 
a civilian moshav. A year later, the name Katif was changed 
to Netzer Hazani, to commemorate Michael Hazani, the fa- 
ther of religious settlement. In 1978 a group of settlers estab- 
lished a new moshay, also called Katif. In 1979 Atzmonah and 
Ganei Tal were established. The remaining settlements were 
established in the 1980s, with Dugit the last in 1990. Netzarim 
became a civilian settlement in 1984, Bedolah in 1986. Most 
residents earned their livelihoods from farming, with the area 
gaining fame for its hydroponically grown vegetables. Near 
Neveh Dekalim, an industrial area was established which in- 
cluded a garage, carpentry shop, press, etc. 

During the years 1987-92, the years of the first Intifada, 
Gush Katif settlers suffered from Arab attacks, mainly stone 
throwing on the roads. Two Kefar Darom residents were 
killed. During these years all the settlements were expanded 
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and absorbed new residents. From October 2000, the start of 
the second, “al-Aqsa” Intifada, the settlements of Gush Katif 
came under constant terrorist attacks: gunfire, suicide bomb- 
ers, and Kassam rockets. In this period, 4,000 shells hit the 
settlements and 12 people were killed. In 2003 Prime Min- 
ister Ariel *Sharon announced his intention to evacuate the 
settlements in the Gaza Strip, perceived by many as a drain 
on Israel’s defense resources and serving no ostensible pur- 
pose. Following his declaration, the settlers began an inten- 
sive campaign to reverse the decision but to no avail. All Gush 
Katif settlements were evacuated in August 2005 and subse- 
quently dismantled. 

The Gush Katif settlements were as follows: 

ATZMONAH (Benei Atzmon) (Heb. 73y), religious 
agricultural community, established in 1978. In the 2002 the 
population was 566. The main farming branches were dairy 
cattle, poultry, field crops, and plant nurseries. 

BEDOLAH (Heb. 17), religious moshav, established 
in 1986 in affiliation with *Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi. In 2002 the 
population was 189, earning its livelihood in advanced green- 
house farming. 

DUGIT (Heb. 7317), established in 1990 in the northern 
Gaza strip, near the seashore. In 2002 the population was 65 
inhabitants. Residents earned their livelihoods in various oc- 
cupations connected with the sea. 

ELEI SINAI (Heb. 710 "X), established in 1983 by for- 
mer *Yammit residents. Located in the northern Gaza Strip, 
9 mi. (15 km.) south of Ashkelon, near the seashore. In 2002 
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the population was 347. Most of the residents were profes- 
sional people. 

GADID (Heb. 7°73), religious moshav, established in 1982. 
In 2002 the population was 298. Farming was mainly of the 
greenhouse variety. 

GAN OR (Heb. 1X 73), religious moshay, established in 
1983 in affiliation with Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi. In 2002 the pop- 
ulation was 274. Farming was based on greenhouses. 

GANEI TAL (Heb. ¥v 33), religious moshay, established 
in 1979. In 2002 the population was 273. The main farming 
branches were organic and nonorganic vegetables, flowers, 
nursery plants, and herbs. 

KATIE (Heb. +7), religious moshav, established in 1985. 
In 2002 the population was 338. The main farming branches 
were nursery plants, dairy, and organic vegetables. 

KEFAR DAROM (Heb. 0117 199), established in 1970. 
In 2002 the population was 324. Residents earned a living in 
farming, education, and various professions. 

KEFAR YAM (Heb. 0° 155), established in 1983 on the re- 
mains of a holiday village operated by the Egyptian army. The 
settlement numbered just four families, who earned their liv- 
ing as greenhouse farmers and professionals. 

MORAG (Heb. 31179), religious moshav, established in 
1972 as a Nahal settlement, became a civilian settlement in 
1983. Affiliated with Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi. In 2002 the popula- 
tion was 170. Farming was mainly of the greenhouse variety. 

NEVEH DEKALIM (Heb. 0°77 7)), religious commu- 
nity, established in 1983. Neveh Dekalim was the largest settle- 
ment in Gush Katif and served as an urban center for the rest 
of the settlements. In 2002 its population was 2,470. 

NETZER HAZANI (Heb. 7337 133), religious moshav, es- 
tablished in 1973. In 2002 the population was 316. Farming 
mainly took place in greenhouses. 

NETZARIM (Heb. 0°733), established in 1972 as a Nahal 
settlement, became a civilian community in 1984. Located in 
the center of the Gaza Strip. In 2002 the population was 409 
inhabitants. Residents earned their livelihoods in farming, 
education, and the professions. 

NISANIT (Heb. 71073), established in 1980 as a Nahal 
settlement, became a civilian community in 1993. In 2002 the 
population was 1,000, working in the region's settlements. 

PEAT SADEH (Heb. nTW MND), established in 1989. In 
2002 the population was 110, religious and secular, most em- 
ployed in farming. 

RAFI’AH YAM (Heb. 0° 7°D4), established in 1984. In 
2002 the population was 128 inhabitants, most employed in 
advanced greenhouse farming. 

SHALEV (Heb. ??W), established in 1980 as a Nahal set- 
tlement. In 2002 the population was composed of ten families 
of former Yammit residents. 

In addition there were a number of unauthorized settle- 
ments in Gush Katif: Tel Katifa (Heb. X>°uj? 5n), established 
1992, 15 families; Shirat ha-Yam (Heb. 0° n7w), established 
2001, six families; Kerem Atzmonah (Heb. 12198¥ 05), estab- 
lished 2001; five families. 
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GUSIKOW, JOSEPH MICHAEL (1802-1837), musician. De- 
scendant of a long line of klezmerim, Gusikow, who was born 
in Shklov, Belorussia, first took up the flute but had to abandon 
it because of incipient consumption. He then constructed an 
improved xylophone consisting of 15 (later 29) tuned wooden 
staves, with a chromatic range of two-and-a-half octaves laid 
upon supports of tied straw and beaten with two thin sticks, 
which he called “Holz und Stroh.” With this instrument he 
began to tour Russia and in the mid-1830s Austria, when he 
appeared before the emperor. His repertoire by now included 
many virtuoso and salon pieces originally written for the piano 
(including concertos), operatic arias, and — his specialty — ex- 
tempore variations on arias, Jewish and gentile folk tunes, and 
even national anthems, all without having had a single music 
lesson. Society lionized him, and his orthodox earlocks be- 
came a ladies’ fashion - the coiffure 4 la Gusikow. Concerts in 
Germany, France, and Belgium followed. In Leipzig, a Hebrew 
ode was published in his praise (1836). In Brussels his instru- 
ment and manner of playing were analyzed by the musicolo- 
gist Fétis. Gusikow’s illness had in the meantime grown worse. 
He died at Aachen. Lamartine, Félix *Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
and his sister Fanny, as well as numerous other musicians of 
discernment, all attested to his virtuosity and creative power. 
The English writer Sacheverell Sitwell was therefore not exag- 
gerating when he described Gusikow as “the greatest untaught 
or impromptu musician there had ever been.” One of his tunes 
was published by Abraham Moses *Bernstein in Muzikalisher 
Pinkes (1927), p. 114. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Sitwell, Splendours and Miseries (1943), 
143-66; D. Sadan, Ha-Menaggen ha-Mufla (1947); Sendrey, Music, 
NOS. 3529, 4098—98a, 5812-17. 

[Bathja Bayer] 


GUSINSKY, VLADIMIR ALEXANDROVICH (1952- ), 
Russian businessman and Jewish communal figure. Gusin- 
sky’s grandfather was a victim of Stalinist terror (executed in 
1937) and his grandmother spent nine years in Stalinist camps. 
Gusinsky graduated from the Gubkin Institute of the Oil and 
Gas Industry and the A. Lunacharsky State Institute of The- 
atrical Art. He then worked as a theater director in Tula and 
other cities. In the early 1980s he moved to Moscow, where 
he founded his first company in 1986. In 1988 Gusinsky cre- 
ated the Infax consulting firm, specializing in legal and fi- 
nancial counseling as well as providing political analysis to 
mostly foreign clients. In 1989 Infax and the Arnold and Pot- 
ter law firm became partners, starting up the Most Bank in 
1989 and the Most Group (Gruppa Most) holding company 
in 1992. In 1994 Gusinsky became vice president of the Rus- 
sian Bank Association and in 1995 a member of the presid- 
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ium of the Coordinating Council of the All-Russian Business 
Roundtable Union. 

Gusinsky took an active part in the revival of Jewish com- 
munal life in post-Communist Russia. In January 1996 he was 
elected president of Russia’s Jewish Congress (see *Russia) and 
in 2000 he became vice president of the World Jewish Con- 
gress for Eastern Europe and Russia. 

In 1997 Gusinsky resigned as president of the Most Bank 
and became head of Media Most, embracing several Tv com- 
panies (including NTv, the country’s first privately owned 
station), the Segodnia newspaper, and some magazines. The 
media controlled by Gusinsky took an opposition stand dur- 
ing Putin’s election campaign, vigorously criticizing his pol- 
icy in the Chechnya conflict and his authoritarian tendencies. 
Gusinsky was promptly accused of economic crimes and in 
June 2000 was arrested, but he was released within a month 
and left for Spain. There he was placed under house arrest af- 
ter the Russians requested his extradition, but was released 
in February 2001. Gusinsky resigned from the presidency of 
Russia’s Jewish Congress and sold his shares in NTV to for- 
eign investors (including Ted Turner). In August 2003, again 
accused of laundering money by the Russians, Gusinsky was 
arrested at Athens airport, but was released after a court hear- 
ing. The prolonged legal embroilments of the former media 
tycoon are typical of the misadventures of Russia's new “oli- 


garchs.” 
[Naftali Prat (24 ed.)] 


GUSTON, PHILIP (1913-1980), U.S. painter. Born Philip 
Goldstein in Montreal, Canada, Guston moved with his Rus- 
sian immigrant parents to Los Angeles when he was seven 
years old. At 14 he became interested in art and by 17 he be- 
gan formal art training at the Otis Art Institute (1930), where 
he remained for three months. 

Amalgamating the influences of the Mexican muralists, 
Italian Renaissance painters, and ultimately Cubism, Guston 
executed several murals for the Works Progress Administra- 
tion’s Federal Art Project. His murals include works for the 
1939 World’s Fair, the Queensbridge Housing Project in New 
York City (1940), and the Social Security Building in Wash- 
ington, D.c. (1942). 

In 1941-45 Guston was artist-in-residence at the State 
University of Iowa in Iowa City, followed by two years teach- 
ing at the School of Fine Arts at Washington University at 
Saint Louis. During this time, Guston assimilated aspects of 
abstraction and mythology, making gestural paintings com- 
prised of short brushstrokes often in hatched configurations. 
By the 1950s Guston’s entirely non-objective paintings were 
characterized by critics as “Abstract Impressionist” based on 
his heavily laid paint and lyrical use of color. After retrospec- 
tives at the Guggenheim (1962) and New York's Jewish Mu- 
seum (1966), Guston boldly returned to figuration. Expressing 
a desire “to tell stories,’ Guston made blocky, cartoon-inspired 
narratives using a limited palette of pale colors, particularly 
salmon pink, white, black, and gray. In several of these paint- 
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ings Guston included a hooded figure, often employed as a 
surrogate self-portrait. While he painted hooded Ku Klux 
Klan members in social realist works of the 1930s, the hooded 
figures that emerged in the late 1960s were influenced by the 
legend of the clay-sculpted Golem. Guston’s noted body of 
work as both an abstract and a figurative artist makes him 
unique among 20" century painters. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Ashton, Yes, But ... A Critical Study of 
Philip Guston (1976); R. Storr, Philip Guston (1986); J. Weber, Philip 
Guston: A New Alphabet, The Late Transition (2000); M. Auping, 
Philip Guston: Retrospective (2003). 


[Samantha Baskind (24 ed.)] 


GUTENBERG, BENO (1889-1960), geophysicist. Born in 
Darmstadt, from 1912 to 1923 Gutenberg was assistant at the 
International Seismological Bureau at Strasbourg. He was then 
appointed teacher at Frankfurt University, where he became 
professor in 1926. In 1930 he emigrated to the U.S. to take up 
the position of professor of geophysics and meteorology at the 
California Institute of Technology, Pasedena, where in 1946 
he became director of the Seismological Laboratory. Guten- 
berg was the president of the International Association for 
Seismology (1951-54) and a member of the National Academy 
of Sciences in Washington. As one of the outstanding seis- 
mologists of the last decades, he confirmed the occurrence of 
earthquakes down to depths of 375 mi. (600 km.) and was the 
originator of the hypothesis of continental spreading (Fliess 
theory). He carefully analyzed the available information on 
the earth’s interior and made the first exact determination of 
the earth’s core at 1812 mi. (2,900 km.) below the surface and 
detected the “asthenosphere channel” at a depth of 62-124 mi. 
(100-200 km.). This discovery had a critical influence on 
identifying elastic waves produced by large artificial explo- 
sions. He also investigated the nature of the atmosphere. On 
the basis of the research of Lindemann and Dobson, Guten- 
berg revolutionized existing conceptions. He maintained that 
at the height of 31 mi. (50 km.) the temperature was probably 
as high as on the earth’s surface, and that the composition of 
the atmosphere remained unchanged up to a height of 94 mi. 
(150 km.). He contributed a lot to modern geophysical ideas on 
the earth's crust and mantle. Among his works are Seismische 
Bodenunruhe (1924), Der Aufbau der Erde (1925), Grundlagen 
der Erdbebenkunde (1927), Lehrbuch der Geophysik (1929), the 
important Handbuch der Geophysik (1930), Seismicity of the 
Earth (with C.E. Richter, 1941), Internal Constitution of the 
Earth (1939), and Physics of the Earth’s Interior (1959). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Byerly, in: Science, 131 (April 1960), 965-6; 
R. Stoneley, in: Nature, 186 (May 7, 1960), 433-4. 


GUTFREUND, OTTO (1889-1927), Czech sculptor. Born in 
eastern Bohemia, Gutfreund was sent in his youth to study in 
Paris, and became a pioneer of cubism in sculpture. During 
World War 1 he joined the French Foreign Legion. His war 
experiences left a deep impression on his human and artis- 
tic development. Returning to Prague in 1920, he abandoned 
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all earlier formalism and turned to simplified, stylized real- 
ity, choosing scenes from everyday life. Among his best work 
from the cubist period are Anxiety (1911), Don Quixote (1911), 
and Hamlet (1912). The period of his artistic maturity is best 
represented by the monumental group Grandmother (1922), 
the allegoric groups Industry and Commerce (1923), and the 
life-size statue of President Masaryk in Hradec Kralové, which 
was removed when the Communists came to power in 1948. 
Gutfreund had probably a more profound influence on mod- 
ern Czech sculpture than any other of his contemporaries. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wander, in: Das Zelt, 1 (1924-25), 244-7; 
V. Kramaf et al., Gutfreund (Cz., 1927); Otto Gutfreund (Cz., 1948), 
includes reproductions; Prirucni slovnik nauény, 1 (1962), plate 
Opp. Pp. 305, no. 8; 2 (1963), 66, S.Vv. 
[Avigdor Dagan] 


°GUTHE, HERMANN (1849-1936), German Old Testa- 
ment scholar and researcher of Palestine. Born in May 1849 
in Westerlinde (Braunschweig), he conducted his gymnasium 
studies at Wolffenbuettel, with theology studies between 1867 
and 1870 at the universities of Goettingen and Erlangen. First 
working as a tutor, in 1877 he began his academic teaching at 
Leipzig, where he lived until his death. He served as the pro- 
fessor for Old Testament at the university from 1884 until his 
retirement in 1922. 

Guthe was one of the most important and influential fig- 
ures within German Palestine studies for more than 50 years. 
In 1877 he was one of the founders of the Deutscher Verein 
zur Erforschung Palaestinas (ppv), together with Albert So- 
cin, Emil Kautzsch, Otto Kersten, and Conrad Fuerrer, serv- 
ing from the beginning as its secretary and librarian. He was 
the founder and first editor of its periodical, the Zeitschrift 
des deutschen Palaestina-Vereins (zDPV), until 1896, when he 
started editing for ten more years the Society’s second publica- 
tion, the Mittheilungen und Nachrichten des Deutschen Palaes- 
tina-Vereins. Always a member of the committee, he served 
between 1911 and 1925 as chairman. He was also responsible 
for recruiting some of the other prominent figures in the so- 
ciety, notably Peter Thomsen, a student of his who undertook 
the difficult bibliographical work. 

Guthe gave the society its archaeological direction and 
he initiated most of its excavations. He visited Palestine three 
times, in 1881, 1904, and 1912, and there he made the acquain- 
tance of the leading resident German scholars, Conrad Schick 
and Gottlieb Schumacher, recruiting them into the service of 
the Society. As a first step in a long partnership, Schick drew 
a map which was added to Guthe’s first paper on Palestine 
dealing with the ruins of Ascalon, which was published in 
the first volume of the zppv. On his first visit he participated 
in excavations, mainly those in the Ophel. The 1904 visit gave 
him the opportunity to observe the works in Megiddo and to 
visit Madaba and copy the mosaic map. 

His studies dealt mainly with questions and places of an- 
tiquity, concerning historical, geographic-topographical, and 
archaeological themes. He also wrote highly critical book re- 
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views. Many of his papers were devoted to the results of new 
research. He was also lucky to be a witness to the sensational 
discovery of the Siloam inscription and was the only one to 
prepare a gypsum (plaster?) cast and to make a good draw- 
ing of it before it was removed, broken, and then taken to 
Constantinople. 

Guthe published a number of geographical books, among 
them Palaestina in Wort und Bild (with Georg Ebers, 1883) and 
a monograph titled Palaestina (1908). He was also involved 
in the production of many maps of the country, historical as 
well as recent, mainly with Hans Fischer, the cartographer of 
the Society. Many of his contributions described processes, 
events, organizations, etc., existing in the country at that time. 
He wrote exegeses on various books of the Bible, issued a 
biblical atlas, and cooperated with Kautzsch on a biblical 
dictionary. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: For obituaries, see: A. Alt, “Hermann Guthe,” 
in: ZDPV, 59 (1936), 177-80; C. Steuernagel, “Ein Rueckblick auf 50 
Jahre der zDPv; in: ZDPV, 51 (1928), 1-4; P. Thomsen, “Dt. theol. et 
phil. Hermann Guthe zum 10. Mai 1919,” in: zDPV, 42 (1919), 117-315 
H. Bardtke, in: Nps, vol. 7, 343f EW. Bautz, in: Biographisch-Bibli- 
ographisches Kirchenlexikon, 2 (1990). 

[Haim Goren (2"4 ed.)] 


GUTHEIM, JAMES KOPPEL (1817-1886), U.S. Reform 
rabbi. Gutheim, trained in his native Westphalia as a teacher, 
immigrated to the United States around 1843. In 1846 he went 
to Cincinnati to become rabbi of B’nai Yeshurun Congrega- 
tion (today the Isaac M. Wise Temple), then in 1850 accepted 
an invitation to become the leader of Shaare Chesed Congre- 
gation of New Orleans. In 1853 he became hazzan of the New 
Orleans Spanish-Portuguese Congregation, the Dispersed 
of Judah. After New Orleans was captured from the Con- 
federacy, Gutheim refused to take the oath of allegiance to 
the Union and went into voluntary exile, serving the Jews of 
Montgomery, Alabama, and Columbus, Georgia, from 1863 
to 1865. He returned to New Orleans after the war, and from 
1868 preached in English at Temple Emanu-El of New York 
City. He was highly regarded as a pulpiteer in New York, and 
many of his sermons and addresses were printed in the Jewish 
Times, which published a volume of his efforts entitled Tem- 
ple Pulpit (1872). Gutheim was the author of many hymns in 
English. He also prepared a translation of the fourth volume 
of Heinrich *Graetz’s History of the Jews, of which the first five 
chapters were printed in the Jewish Times as early as 1869. The 
volume itself was published by the American Jewish Publica- 
tion Society in 1874, marking the first appearance in America 
of Graetz’s epoch-making book. Meanwhile, Gutheim had 
decided to return to New Orleans in 1872 to serve a new Re- 
form congregation, Temple Sinai, which had been organized 
in 1870 and had already built a new synagogue, probably in 
order to attract Gutheim back to the city. Gutheim became 
the acknowledged leader of the Jews of New Orleans, and 
held important civic posts as well. He was a close friend and 
faithful supporter of Isaac Mayer *Wise in the development 
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of the Union of American Hebrew Congregations and He- 
brew Union College. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: B.W. Korn, American Jewry and the Civil 
War (1951), 47-50; Early Jews of New Orleans (1969), 251-4; L.C. Litt- 
man, Stages in the Development of a Jewish Publication Society (un- 
publ. M.A.H.L. thesis, Hebrew Union College - Jewish Institute of 
Religion, N.Y.C.), 75, 78-93; J.G. Heller, As Yesterday When It Is Past 
(1942), 32-41; M. Heller, Jubilee Souvenir of Temple Sinai (1922), 48-52; 
L. Shpall, in: Louisiana Historical Quarterly, 12 (1929), 461-7. 


[Bertram Wallace Korn] 


GUTHRIE, ARLO DAVY (1947- ), U.S. folk singer. Guth- 
rie was born in Coney Island, New York, to legendary song- 
writer and singer Woody Guthrie and Marjorie (Mazia), 
a professional dancer with the Martha Graham Company 
whose parents were Isidore and Aliza Greenblatt. Aliza was 
a Yiddish poet and songwriter, and took to her new son-in- 
law and became close with her grandson Arlo. “We would 
go to her home on Friday night for Shabbat dinner and she 
was a great cook,’ Guthrie said in a 2004 interview. “Nobody 
ever came close to her blintzes.” In preparation for Guthrie's 
“hootenanny bar mitzvah” in 1960, his parents hired a “sweet 
young rabbi” as a tutor, Guthrie recalled, named Meir *Kah- 
ane, later the founder of the Jewish Defense League and the 
Kach political party in Israel. 

Surrounded by his father’s musician friends, including 
Pete Seeger, Leadbelly, and Jewish folk musician Ramblir’ 
Jack Elliott (Elliot Adnopoz), and then by the burgeoning 
New York folk-rock crowd of Bob *Dylan, Joan Baez, and 
Phil *Ochs, Guthrie learned to play the guitar at age six and 
grew up naturally influenced toward a musical career. In De- 
cember 1967, two months after his father died, Guthrie re- 
leased the album Alice’s Restaurant Massacre, an 18-minute 
20-second narrative song about his getting arrested for lit- 
tering on Thanksgiving Day two years earlier, and how his 
police record and court appearance for dumping garbage in 
Great Barrington, Massachusetts, prevented him from be- 
ing drafted by the army. The album was the only one of 19 
he produced that went gold. Guthrie went on to star in the 
1969 film version of Alices Restaurant, which was released a 
week after he appeared at the Woodstock Music Festival on 
August 15. At Woodstock, he sang and subsequently released 
a recording of “Coming into Los Angeles,’ about smuggling 
marijuana, which became another hit. His other noteworthy 
songs were a 1972 cover version of Jewish country-folksinger 
Steve Goodman’s song “City of New Orleans,’ Guthrie's only 
hit single, and “The Motorcycle Song.” 

Like his father, Guthrie carved out a career as a folk- 
singer and songwriter with a social conscience, touring 10 
months of the year and working for causes such as environ- 
mentalism. Guthrie launched his own record label, Rising 
Son Records, in 1983. He has also acted, and wrote success- 
ful children’s books. 

In 1991, Guthrie bought the church building that served 
as the centerpiece of Alice’s Restaurant and converted it to the 
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Guthrie Center and the Guthrie Foundation, named for his 
parents. It is an interfaith foundation and meeting place that 
provides a wide range of local and international services. 
Guthrie also performed Hanukkah, Holocaust, and Jew- 
ish children’s songs that were written by his father and dis- 
covered after his death, and were set to music by the Klez- 


matics. 
[Elli Wohlgelernter (2"4 ed.)] 


GUTMAN, ALEXANDER B. (1902-1973), U.S. physician. 
Born in New York City, he was educated in the U.S. and Aus- 
tria. From 1951 he served as director of the department of 
medicine and physician in chief of New York’s Mount Sinai 
Hospital. On his retirement in 1968 he was appointed profes- 
sor of medicine at the Mount Sinai School of Medicine. Gut- 
man was editor in chief of the American Journal of Medicine 
which he founded in 1946. He was also associate editor of the 
classic Cecil-Loeb Textbook of Medicine (1950-60). He served 
on many advisory boards and professional societies. 

Gutman introduced the acid phosphatase test for pros- 
tatic cancer. He became one of the world’s authorities on 
gout and his research into its cause and treatment resulted 
in new insights into this disease and brought him many hon- 
ors, prizes, and awards. He made major contributions to- 
ward the understanding of the pathophysiology of purine 
metabolism. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: National Cyclopaedia of American Biogra- 


phy, 1 (1960), 190. 
[Fred Rosner] 


GUTMAN, CHAIM (“Der Lebediker”/“The Lively One”; 
1887-1961), Yiddish humorist and theater critic. Born in 
Petrikov (Belorussia), he immigrated to the U.S. in 1905, where 
he became successful as a writer of epigrams and sketches for 
numerous periodicals, particularly the humorous journals Der 
Kibetser and Der Kundes (which he later edited), and wrote 
humor columns, as well as theater reviews, for New York 
Yiddish dailies. His language was rich, vivid, and colloquial, 
an American East-Side Yiddish employing some Anglicisms 
for local color. His sketches Azoy hot geret Pompadur (“Thus 
Spake Pompadour,’ 1918), were followed by seven more hu- 
morous collections. A two-act comedy Meshiekh oyf Ist Brod- 
vey (“Messiah on East Broadway”) was occasionally staged. 
His sketches enriched the repertoire of Yiddish comedians 
for several decades. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 1 (1926), 544-9; LNYL, 
2 (1958), 177-80; A. Mukdoni (ed.), Zamelbukh... Der Lebediker 


(1938). 
[M.Rav./ Jerold C. Frakes (2™4 ed.)] 


GUTMAN, ISRAEL (1923- ), historian of the Holocaust. 
Gutman was born in Warsaw, Poland. He was a member of 
the Ha-Shomer ha-Za ir Zionist youth movement, active in the 
Jewish underground in the Warsaw ghetto, and fought in the 
Warsaw Ghetto Uprising. In the aftermath of the uprising he 
was imprisoned in Majdanek and then in Auschwitz-Birkenau 
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and Mauthausen. He immigrated to Palestine in 1947, where 
he settled on kibbutz Lehavot ha-Bashan. In 1961 he testified 
at the trial of Adolf Eichmann in Jerusalem. Gutman studied 
at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, receiving his Ph.D. in 
1975 with a dissertation on the Warsaw ghetto. He served as 
director of research at Yad Vashem (1975-83), and headed its 
Academic Committee for many years. He is professor emeritus 
of the Institute of Contemporary Jewry of the Hebrew Uni- 
versity, where he also served as head (1983-85). Gutman was a 
founder of Moreshet, Anielewicz Memorial Center, academic 
advisor to the United States Holocaust Memorial Council, a 
member of the Academic Committee of the United States Ho- 
locaust Memorial Museum, founding head of the International 
Institute for Holocaust Research at Yad Vashem (1993-96), 
chief historian of Yad Vashem (1996-2002), academic advi- 
sor to Yad Vashem (2002- ), a member of the International 
Auschwitz Council (2000- ), the initiator and editor of the 
Encyclopedia of the Holocaust (1990), and chief historical con- 
sultant to the new Holocaust History Museum at Yad Vashem. 
In 2002 Gutman received the prestigious Landau Award for 
Science and Research for his work in the field of the Holo- 
caust and Israeli history. 

Gutman was one of the most influential historians of the 
Holocaust in the world. He was part of the small group of sur- 
vivor historians of the subject, but stood out as one of the most 
prominent and significant among them. His meticulous and 
thorough research, sharp analytical skills, deep insight, and 
lucid writing made him one of the most sought-after schol- 
ars to participate actively in advisory committees, editorial 
boards, research groups, and conferences. He played a semi- 
nal role in laying the foundations and building the edifice for 
Holocaust studies in Israel. It can be said that Gutman had a 
major influence in the articulation of what might be called the 
“Jerusalem School” of Holocaust scholarship, which sees the 
Jews as a subject of history and not only as a victim of Nazi 
actions, and therefore sets out to identify, find, and utilize Jew- 
ish documentation in order to tell the story of the Jews during 
the Holocaust. His research reflects this approach, and indeed, 
his book, The Jews of Warsaw 1939-1943, is a prime example 
of this historical school’s approach. The book is the standard 
text for anyone wishing to study or teach about the Jews of 
Warsaw during the Holocaust. 

Gutman had a profound influence on the study of the 
day-to-day lives of the Jews under Nazi rule; the ghettos; the 
Judenraete and their varied policies regarding the Jewish com- 
munities and labor under the Nazis; the concept of Amidah, 
which might be loosely translated as resilience and unarmed 
resistance; understanding the changes in roles between the 
traditional Jewish leadership and the youth movement activ- 
ists in many places, and hence the significant role of youth 
movements in Jewish underground activity; the understand- 
ing of the centrality of antisemitism to the Nazis and to Nazi 
planning of anti-Jewish policy; and more. 

One of Gutman’s contributions to Holocaust scholarship 
was to articulate the uniqueness of the Holocaust, which he 
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saw in the singular combination of factors that enabled the 
Holocaust to happen: historical antisemitism; the demonic 
view of the Jews in Europe; the Jews’ prolonged exilic existence 
and their protracted and persistent persecution by Christian- 
ity; the biological racial view the Nazis had of the Jews, which 
saw the Jews as an immutable danger of cosmic significance; 
and Germany’s defeated and weak status in the aftermath of 
World War 1. 

Gutman has advocated and taught meticulous empiri- 
cal research in all relevant languages, both of official German 
documentation and of Jewish documents from the period 
and later, as well as documentation from local non-Jewish 
populations. According to Gutman, oral history is an impor- 
tant source which, although it needs to be read carefully and 
critically as well as corroborated in the same way as other 
documentation, is integral to trying to gain a fuller picture 
and understanding of events. Many scholars who began as his 
students have gained prominence in their own right in vari- 
ous universities and research institutes. 

After the collapse of communism in Poland, Gutman be- 
came a celebrity there, sought after for advice, articles, con- 
ferences, committees, public lectures, and awards. In 1995 he 
received an honorary doctorate from Warsaw University, an 
event that he saw as bearing great symbolic significance, as 
this was a place, as he put it, into whose hallowed halls he 
could not have wished to enter when he was a Jewish citizen 
of Poland. 

Gutman published numerous books and articles. Among 
his major books are The Jews of Warsaw 1939-1943: Ghetto, Un- 
derground, Revolt (1977; Eng., 1982); The Catastrophe of Euro- 
pean Jewry (edited with Livia Rothkirchen, 1976); Documents 
on the Holocaust (edited with Yitzhak Arad and Avraham 
Margaliot, 1978; Eng., 1981); The Nazi Concentration Camps 
(edited with Avital Saf, 1984); The Jews in Poland After the 
Second World War (Heb., 1985); Unequal Victims: Poles and 
Jews During World War Two (with Shmuel Krakowski, 1986); 
Encyclopedia of the Holocaust (editor, 1990); Emanuel Ringel- 
blum’s Diary and Notes from the Warsaw Ghetto: September 
1939-December 1942 and Last Writings: Polish-Jewish Relations; 
January 1943-April 1944 (Heb.; edited with Joseph Kermish 
and Israel Shaham, 1992 and 1994); Anatomy of the Auschwitz 
Death Camp (edited with Michael Berenbaum, 1994); Resis- 
tance: The Warsaw Ghetto Uprising (1994); and Holocaust and 
Memory, a textbook (Heb., 1999). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Sheleg, “Being There,’ in: Haaretz (April 


25, 2003); “Yisrael Gutman Talks to Daniel Blatman: Youth and Re- 
sistance Movements in Historical Perspective,’ in: Yad Vashem Stud- 


ies, 23 (1993), 1-71. 
[David Silberklang (24 ed.)] 


GUTMAN, NAHUM (1898-1980), Israeli painter and sculp- 
tor. Gutman was born in Telenshty, Bessarabia. In 1905 the 
Gutman family immigrated to Erez Israel, settling in Ahuzat 
Bayit (on the site of modern Tel Aviv). He began his art stud- 
ies in 1913 at the Bezalel School of Arts and Crafts in Jeru- 
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salem and in 1920 continued in Vienna at the School of Arts 
and Crafts. In 1926-28 Gutman participated in two exhibi- 
tions that were of great significance in Israeli art history: the 
Tower of David exhibition, which expressed the Bezalel spirit, 
and the Modern Artists’ Exhibition at the Ohel Theater in Tel 
Aviv, which proclaimed a new direction in art. 

Gutman was one of Israel’s best-known artists and a well- 
known writer. In 1939 he began to publish his own books, 
which he wrote as well as illustrated. He was chosen to rep- 
resent Israel in the Venice Biennial and participated in many 
exhibitions all over the world. Gutman had a great influence 
on Israeli children through his books and the articles he pub- 
lished in the children’s newspaper Davar Li-Yeladim. In 1962 
one of his books, Path of Orange Peels, was awarded the Hans 
Christian Andersen Literary Prize on behalf of uNEsco. The 
link between his art and the child’s world can be seen in his 
art style, which integrates a Naive method of drawing with 
colorful compositions. Gutman made a great impression on 
the city of Tel Aviv. Many of the monumental buildings of the 
city are decorated with his mosaic walls (Homage to Tel Aviv, 
Shalom Tower, Tel Aviv). 

Gutman was among those artists who painted the Arab 
figures that peopled their surroundings in the 1920s. In some 
of his paintings he depicted scenes of daily life in a rural land- 
scape or in Jaffa’s orchards, painting Arabs in their daily occu- 
pations, as in The Goatherd (1926, Israel Museum, Jerusalem) 
or The Bearer of Sheaves (1927, Israel Museum, Jerusalem). 
In these paintings the Arab workers were greatly magnified: 
their bodies extended over the entire canvas, their postures 
recalled old Egyptian figures, their clothes were painted in 
graceful colors, and they came off looking very admirable. It 
is clear that Gutman saw them as models for the new pioneer 
immigrants who were novice farmers in their old-new land. 
After the riots of 1929, his manner of depiction changed and 
the drawings became more realistic. 

Gutman’s small clay sculptures look as if they stepped out 
of his paintings. Although in sculpture it is difficult to capture 
the look of a moment or create a living expression, Gutman 
succeeded in this, producing humoristic figures (Neighbor’s 
Quarrel, 1970, Gutman Museum, Tel Aviv). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gutman Museum, Nahum Gutman 1898- 
1980 (2003); idem, Gutman Visits the Realms of Evil (2000). 


[Ronit Steinberg (24 ed.)] 


GUTMANN, AMY (1949- _), political philosopher and edu- 
cator. Gutmann was born in Brooklyn, New York, and earned 
her bachelor’s degree from Harvard University (Radcliffe 
College, 1971), her master’s degree from the London School 
of Economics and Political Science (1972), and her doctorate 
from Harvard (1976). She taught at Princeton University from 
1976, entering as an assistant professor; she became an asso- 
ciate professor in 1981 and professor of politics in 1987. She 
was the Laurance S. Rockefeller University Professor of Poli- 
tics and the University Center for Human Values from 1990 
to 2004, and she was provost at Princeton from 2001 until 
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2004. Her appointment as provost under Princeton president 
Shirley Tilghman marked the second time in the history of 
the Ivy League that two women had served simultaneously as 
president and provost. Gutmann was the founding director 
of the University Center for Human Values at Princeton, and 
she chaired the executive committee of Princeton University 
Press. In 2004 she was named president of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Gutmann’s scholarly work centers on moral and politi- 
cal philosophy, practical ethics, liberalism, and the moral 
challenges of democracy. Her widely cited Democratic Edu- 
cation (1987) discusses the potential incompatibilities of the 
principles of democracy with a belief in the rights of the in- 
dividual. Her other works include Liberal Equality (1980), 
Color Conscious: The Political Morality of Race (with Anthony 
Appiahand, 1996), Democracy and Disagreement (with Den- 
nis Thompson, 1996), and Identity in Democracy: A Human- 
ist View (2003). Color Conscious, which explores ethnic and 
cultural pluralism, was praised as a significant contribution 
to social philosophy. In Democracy and Disagreement, Gut- 
mann and Thompson present the concept of “deliberative de- 
mocracy” as a moral alternative to discord. Her books have 
been translated into numerous languages, including French, 
Italian, Japanese, Swedish, and Hebrew. Her many essays have 
appeared in such journals as Ethics, Philosophy and Public Af- 
fairs, and Political Theory. 

Gutmann served as president of the American Society 
of Political and Legal Philosophy from 2001 to 2004. She was 
a fellow of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, the 
W.E.B. DuBois Fellow of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, and a fellow of the National Academy of 
Education. In 2000 she received the President’s Distinguished 
Teaching Award from Princeton University, and in 2003 she 
was awarded Harvard's Centennial Medal for “exceptional 
contributions to society.” Her numerous awards and hon- 
ors also include the Ralph J. Bunche Award and the North 
American Society for Social Philosophy Book Award (both in 
1997, for Color Conscious), the Gustavus Myers Human Rights 
Award (1997), and the Bertram Mott Award from the Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors (1998). 


[Dorothy Bauhoff (2"¢ ed.)] 


GUTMANN, DAVID MEIR (1827-1894), Erez Israel pio- 
neer. Born in Hungary in 1827, Gutmann fought in the Hun- 
garian War of Independence in 1848, but was disillusioned 
by the Hungarian attitude toward Jews. In 1876 he sold his 
property and settled with his wife in Erez Israel. In Jerusalem 
he was influenced by the visionary ideas of his friend Akiva 
Yosef *Schlesinger, gave large donations to charitable institu- 
tions, took part in land purchase and the establishment of new 
quarters outside the walls of the Old City, and also searched 
for land for agricultural settlement, despite the objection of 
several rabbis. He joined a group of Jerusalemites who, when 
they failed in attempts to purchase land near Jericho, acquired 
the Mullabis lands by the Yarkon River in 1878 and established 
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Petah Tikvah there. Gutmann was one of the founders of the 
settlement and suffered greatly on its behalf. He sold all his 
property in Jerusalem to pay the settlement’s debts and con- 
duct its law cases with the previous landowners. In his old age 
he was greatly impoverished. He died in Jaffa and was bur- 
ied in Jerusalem. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tidhar, 1 (1947), 304; EZD, 1 (1958), 457-9; G. 
Kressel, Em ha-Moshavot Petah Tikvah (1953), ch. 5. 


[Galia Yardeni-Agmon] 


GUTMANN, EUGEN (1840-1925), German banker. Born in 
Dresden, the son of an old-established banking family, Gut- 
mann, together with several partners, took over the banking 
house of Michael *Kaskel and formed the Dresdner Bank. 
After initial difficulties a branch which had been opened in 
Berlin came under Gutmann’s guidance. He developed it into 
a leading national and international financial institution with 
worldwide interests that included railways in Turkey, mining 
in Bohemia, and banking in Latin America. Gutmann di- 
rected the bank for more than 40 years. Germany's defeat in 
1918 and the subsequent economic collapse broke Gutmann’s 
health, and in 1920 he retired. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Kaznelson, Juden im deutschen Kulturb- 


ereich (1959), 743-5; NDB, 7 (1966). 
[Joachim O. Ronall] 


GUTMANN, JOSEPH (1923-2004), U.S. art historian. Gut- 
mann, who was born in Wuerzburg, Germany, immigrated to 
Philadelphia with his parents in 1936 after the rise of the Nazis. 
He served in the army as a chaplain and interpreter from 1943 
to 1946. Gutmann earned a B.A. from Temple University and 
an M.A. from New York University’s Institute of Fine Arts. At 
Hebrew Union College in Cincinnati he received a doctorate 
in Jewish history and a rabbinical degree. 

After teaching at Hebrew Union College and the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, he was appointed professor of art his- 
tory at Wayne State University, Detroit, in 1969. A pioneer in 
the field of Jewish art, he wrote or edited 19 books, including 
Images of the Jewish Past: An Introduction to Medieval He- 
brew Miniatures (1965), Beauty in Holiness: Studies in Jewish 
Customs and Ceremonial Art (1970), and Hebrew Manuscript 
Painting (1978). 

[Samantha Baskind (24 ed.)] 


GUTMANN, JOSHUA (1890-1963), scholar of Jewish Hel- 
lenism. Born in Belorussia, Gutmann studied with Chaim 
*Tchernowitz (Rav Zair) in Odessa at the Slobodka Yeshivah, 
at Baron Guenzburg’s Institute of Oriental (i-e., Jewish) Stud- 
ies, and at the universities of St. Petersburg, Odessa, and Ber- 
lin. From 1916 to 1921 he taught in Odessa, and from 1921 to 
1923 he was principal of the Hebrew Teachers’ Seminary in 
Vilna. He settled in Berlin in 1923 and in 1925 joined the edi- 
torial board of the German Encyclopaedia Judaica and that of 
the Hebrew encyclopedia Eshkol, contributing hundreds of 
articles in a wide range of Jewish subjects; he also lectured at 
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the Hochschule (Lehranstalt) fuer die Wissenschaft des Juden- 
tums. Gutmann emigrated to Palestine in 1933, at first teach- 
ing in the Reali school in Haifa and later becoming head of 
the Hebrew Teachers’ Seminary in Jerusalem. From 1942 to 
1953 Gutmann served on the editorial staff of the biblical en- 
cyclopedia Enziklopedyah Mikra’it and from 1946 to 1961 on 
that of the Encyclopaedia Hebraica. In 1949 he began teaching 
Jewish-Hellenistic studies at the Hebrew University. In 1954 
with M. *Schwabe he founded Eshkolot, a periodical for clas- 
sical studies, serving as its sole editor from 1956. 

Gutmann’s main work in Jewish Hellenism was the first 
two volumes of Ha-Sifrut ha-Yehudit ha-Hellenistit (1958, 
1963), which deal with the beginnings of that literature. He 
also contributed to Hebrew, Russian, and English periodi- 
cals and to several Festschriften; he edited with M. Schwabe 
the Hans Lewy memorial volume, Sefer Yohanan Levi (1949). 
Gutmann’s wide-ranging scholarship in both Judaism and the 
classics enabled him to make significant contributions to the 
understanding of the Hellenistic period in Jewish history and 
literature. He gave fresh insight into the Greek philosophers’ 
interest in Judaism, which was an important element in the 
growth of Jewish Hellenism. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Fuks, S. Safrai, and M. Stern, Al Profesor 
Yehoshua Gutmann (1964), includes bibliography. 

[Moshe David Herr] 


GUTMANN, WILHELM, RITTER VON (1825-1895), Aus- 
trian industrialist and philanthropist. Born in Lipnik (Leipnik, 
Moravia) and a pupil of the yeshivah there, he began his career 
as a commission agent in the coal business. Subsequently, in 
partnership with his brother DAVID (1834-1912), he founded 
the firm of Gebrueder Gutmann (1853) which eventually con- 
trolled the bulk of the Austro-Hungarian coal trade, at first 
selling imported coal and later acquiring and developing coal 
seams in the Ostrava basin and in Galicia, thereby improving 
considerably the monarchy’s trade balance. The Witkowitz 
Steel Works, which they established, developed into one of the 
outstanding firms on the continent, numbering the Viennese 
*Rothschilds and members of the nobility among its partners; 
after 1918 it became a joint-stock company. Following the Mu- 
nich agreement (1938), lengthy negotiations took place be- 
tween the Nazis and the Gutmann and Rothschild families; a 
price of £10,000,000 was offered but the deal was never con- 
cluded. The company became part of the Hermann Goering 
concern without being owned by it. After World War 11, it be- 
came a Czechoslovakian state-owned enterprise. 

Founder of the Oesterreichischer Industriellenklub and 
a member of the board of the Creditanstalt, Wilhelm was 
a member of the Lower Austrian Diet, where he supported 
German liberalism. Both brothers were knighted, Wilhelm in 
1878 and David a year later. The Gutmanns were also active 
in Jewish affairs, Wilhelm as president of the Vienna Jewish 
community (1891-92) and David as head of the Israelitische 
Allianz in Vienna and the Baron de *Hirsch school fund 
for Galicia. They were cofounders of the *Israelitisch-The- 
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ologische Lehranstalt. Both gave generous support to Jewish 
and non-Jewish philanthropic institutions: among the Jewish 
foundations they established and supported were an orphan- 
age for girls at Doebling, a childrens’ hospital in Vienna, an 
institution for the crippled at Krems, and an old-age home in 
Lipnik. They defrayed Joseph *Bloch’s expenses in the Bloch- 
*Rohling trial. In 1891 Ritter published his autobiography, Aus 
meinem Leben. 

MAX GUTMANN (1857-1930), Wilhelm’s son, studied 
mining engineering at Leoben Academy (Austria), gaining 
a worldwide reputation in the field and publishing several 
books on it. He was also an authority on labor relations and 
a pioneer in social insurance. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Gold, Geschichte der Juden in Maehren 
(1929), index; Neue deutsche Biographie, 7 (1966), 347-8; R. Hilberg, 
The Destruction of the European Jews (19677), 66-72; K. Kratochvil, 


Banki (1962), index. 
[Meir Lamed] 


GUTNICK, family of Australian rabbis. Rabbi cH AIM GUT- 
NICK (1921-2003) was probably the best-known Orthodox 
rabbi in Australia during the last third of the 20 century. 
Born in Palestine, Gutnick’s family fled to England after the 
1929 riots, and then lived in Eastern Europe, managing to es- 
cape to Australia during World War 11. Gutnick was for many 
years head of the Elwood Orthodox synagogue in Melbourne 
and was president of the Orthodox Rabbinical Association 
of Australia. He was close to the Lubavitcher movement, al- 
though never directly associated with a Lubavitcher syna- 
gogue. Several of his relatives became well-known Australian 
rabbis, including Sholem Gutnick, head of the Caulfield He- 
brew Congregation in Melbourne. Gutnick’s last years were 
marked by a dispute over the Melbourne Orthodox Beth Din 
and demands for its reconstitution. Chaim Gutnick’s younger 
son JOSEPH (1953— _), also an Orthodox rabbi, became inter- 
nationally prominent in the 1990s after amassing a fortune 
in diamond mining. Joseph Gutnick appeared in the annual 
Australian “Rich Lists” from the 1990s, being credited with a 
fortune of A$100 million (U.s. $60 million) in 2000. He be- 
came noted for his generous donations to Israel’s *Likud po- 
litical party and, most unusually, was also president of the 
Melbourne Australian Rules Football club. In the early 2000s 
he was widely publicized in the Australian Jewish and gen- 
eral press when he sued his sister and brother-in-law, the 
heads of Sydney’s Yeshiva College, to recover funds he alleg- 
edly lent them. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.H. Bernstein, Diamonds and Demons: The 
Joseph Gutnick Story (2000). 


[William D. Rubinstein (24 ed.)] 


GUTT, CAMILLE (1884-1971), Belgian statesman. Born in 
Brussels, Gutt qualified as a lawyer and joined the Liberal 
Party. At the end of World War 1 he was appointed secretary- 
general to the Belgian delegation to the Reparations Commis- 
sion and from 1920 to 1924 was chief secretary to the minister 
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of finance. Gutt himself was minister of finance from 1934 to 
1935 and from 1939 to 1940 when Belgium was overrun by the 
Germans. He escaped with the rest of the Belgian cabinet to 
Britain and held various ministerial posts in the Belgian gov- 
ernment in exile until the Liberation. From 1946 to 1951 he was 
managing director of the International Monetary Fund. 


GUTTMACHER, ALAN E. (1898-1974), U.S. professor of 
obstetrics and proponent of world population control. Born 
and educated in Baltimore, Maryland, he served as clinical 
professor of obstetrics and gynecology at Columbia Univer- 
sity’s College of Physicians and director of the department of 
obstetrics and gynecology at New York’s Mount Sinai Hospi- 
tal until 1962 when he became president of the Planned Par- 
enthood Federation of America, and in 1964 chairman of the 
medical committee of the International Planned Parenthood 
Federation (1964-68). 

Guttmacher lectured and wrote extensively on the sub- 
ject of world population control. His later books on the sub- 
ject include Babies by Choice or by Chance (1959); Pregnancy 
and Birth (1962); Planning your Family (1965); and Birth Con- 


trol and Love (1969). 
[Fred Rosner] 


GUTTMACHER, ELIJAH (1795-1874), rabbi and forerun- 
ner of the Hibbat Zion movement. Born in Borek, district 
of Posen, Guttmacher studied at various yeshivot, the most 
outstanding of which was that of R. Akiva *Eger in Posen. 
He also studied Kabbalah and acquired a good knowledge of 
German and general subjects. From 1822 he was the rabbi of 
Pleschen, and from 1841 until his death he served as rabbi in 
Grodzisk Wielkopolski (Graetz). His great erudition and his 
way of life, which was akin to that of the Hasidim in Eastern 
Europe, made his name famous in the Jewish world, and a 
stream of visitors made their pilgrimage to him, as to a hasidic 
rebbe, to obtain amulets for the cure of diseases and the solu- 
tion of personal problems. To end this kind of veneration, he 
published a request asking people to refrain from approach- 
ing him on such matters; these appeals, however, were of no 
avail and he acquired the unsought position of the rebbe of 
West European Hasidim. 

Guttmacher’s inclination to mysticism and his preoccu- 
pation with problems affecting the Jews of his time led him 
to ponder the idea of redemption and its practical realization 
as a solution to the misery of the Jews. He was one of a small 
minority of rabbis who, despite their belief in the Messiah, did 
not think that the Jewish people should wait for the coming of 
redemption passively, but rather should do all in their power 
to hasten redemption by engaging in constructive work in Erez 
Israel. Thus Guttmacher lent his support to Z.H. *Kalischer’s 
efforts to organize potential settlers for Erez Israel and propa- 
gated the idea in his letters and articles. He wrote, 


It is an error to believe that everyone will live his life in the 
usual manner and suddenly, one day, the gates of mercy will 
open, miracles will happen on heaven and earth, all the proph- 
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ecies will be fulfilled, and all will be called from their dwelling 
places. This is not so, I say, and I add, that settling in the Holy 
Land - making a beginning, redeeming the sleeping land from 
the Arabs, observing there the commandments that can be ob- 
served in our day - making the land bear fruit, purchasing land 
in Erez Israel to settle the poor of our people there - this is an 
indispensable foundation stone for complete redemption. 


He reiterated this theme, or variations thereof, repeatedly 
and this provided invaluable support to the budding Hibbat 
Zion movement, which was opposed by both Orthodox and 
assimilationist rabbis. Guttmacher left behind many works 
on talmudic and kabbalistic subjects, only a small portion of 
which have appeared in print (many of the manuscripts are 
stored in Jerusalem archives). Among his works are novellae 
on the mishnayot and the Gemara contained in the Talmud 
edition published by Romm; Zafenat Paneah (1875), a book 
devoted to the tales of Rabbah b. Hana as told in Bava Batra; 
Sukkat Shalom (1883); and Shenot Eliyahu (1879); the latter two 
books are linked to the study groups established in Jerusalem 
at his inspiration. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Sokolow, Hibbath Zion (Eng., 1934), 17-28; 
A.L Bromberg, Ha-Rav Eliyahu Guttmacher (1969); EZD, 1 (1958), 


448-56. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


GUTTMACHER, MANERED (1898-1966), U.S. criminolo- 
gist and psychiatrist. His career was devoted to the study of the 
mentally disturbed, maladjusted offender. Born in Baltimore, 
he graduated from Johns Hopkins University in 1923. From 
1930 to 1960 he was chief medical officer of the Supreme Court 
of Baltimore. He held the rank of colonel in the U.S. Army 
Medical Corps during World War 11 (1942-46), and served as 
chief psychiatric consultant to the Second Army. During 1948 
he served as scientific adviser to the United Nations Social 
Commission dealing with the causes and prevention of crime 
and the treatment of offenders. He taught at Johns Hopkins 
University, the University of Maryland, and at a number of 
other universities. His works include Sex Offenses (1961), Psy- 
chiatry and the Law (1952), and Mind of the Murderer (1960). 


[Zvi Hermon] 


GUTTMAN, LOUIS (Eliahu; 1916-1987), sociologist. Born 
in New York, he was educated at the University of Minne- 
sota, where he taught from 1936 to 1940. From 1941 to 1950 
he taught at Cornell University; during the years 1941-45 he 
also served as an expert consultant to the U.S. War Depart- 
ment in the information and education division. A member 
of the Labor Zionist movement from his early youth, Gutt- 
man moved to Israel in 1947, where he founded and became 
the director of the Israel Institute of Applied Social Research, 
a position he held throughout his life. The institute was later 
renamed the Louis Guttman Institute of Applied Social Re- 
search. He was appointed professor at the Hebrew University 
in 1954, where he taught social and psychological assessment. 
Guttman’s reputation rests on his work in methodology. The 
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Guttman scale, which is described in “A Revision of Chap- 
in’s Social Status Scale,” American Sociological Review (1942), 
ranks items in such a way that the statements appearing at the 
top of the scale must also check all the preceding ones. This 
is done by taking a number of random samples of population 
and then ranking the statements in the order in which they 
are consistently chosen by the respondents. Other contribu- 
tions by Guttman appeared in P. Horst (ed.), Prediction of Per- 
sonal Adjustment (1941); S.A. Stouffer (ed.), Measurement and 
Prediction (1949); and in PL. Lazarsfeld (ed.), Mathematical 
Thinking in the Social Sciences (1954). The last contains Gutt- 
mans original approach to testing-factor analysis, the radex. 
The major difference between the radex and older forms of 
factor analysis is that it deals with the order of the factors, not 
just the common factors. The radex involves the notion that 
there is a difference in kind and a difference in degree between 
the tests used for analysis. 

In 1971, Guttman was listed in the journal Science as one 
of the 62 most important contributors to scientific research 
in the social sciences since the beginning of the 20" century. 
He was a fellow of the Center for Advanced Study in the Be- 
havioral Sciences (Stanford, 1955-56). Awards he received in- 
clude the Rothschild Prize (1962); the Outstanding Achieve- 
ment Award from the Regents of the University of Minnesota 
(1974); the Israel Prize in the social sciences (1978); and the 
Educational Testing Service Measurement Award from Princ- 
eton (1984). 

Guttman wrote What Is Not in Statistics (1976); The Im- 
pact of Sadat in Jerusalem on the Israeli Jew (1977); and The- 
ory Construction and Data Analysis in the Behavioral Sciences 
(with S. Shye, 1978). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Louis Guttman on Theory and Method- 
ology: Selected Writings (1994); Louis Guttman in Memoriam: Chapters 
from an Unfinished Textbook on Facet Theory (1997). 


[Werner J. Cahnman / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


GUTTMANN, ALEXANDER (1904-1994), talmudic scholar, 
son of Michael *Guttmann. Guttmann was born in Budapest. 
He received both his rabbinical diploma and his doctorate in 
Breslau. Guttmann taught Talmud and was the rabbi autho- 
rized to grant ordination at the Hochschule fuer die Wissen- 
schaft des Judentums in Berlin (1935-40). From 1940 he taught 
Talmud at the Hebrew Union College in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Guttmann published several works and numerous scholarly 
articles, including Das redaktionelle und sachliche Verhaeltnis 
zwischen Mischna und Tosephta (1928) and Rabbinic Judaism 


in the Making (1970). 
[Eugene Mihaly] 


GUTTMANN, JACOB (1845-1919), historian of Jewish phi- 
losophy. Born in Beuther (Bytom), Silesia, Guttmann stud- 
ied at the University of Breslau, and at the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of that city. His doctoral thesis dealt with the rela- 
tion between Spinoza and Descartes (De Cartesii Spinozaeque 
philosophiis, 1868). He served as a rabbi in Hildesheim from 
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1874 to 1892, and in Breslau from 1892 until his death. From 
1910 he was president of the German Rabbinical Assembly 
(Rabbinerverband). Guttmann published a number of mono- 
graphs, each of which gives a detailed exposition of the doc- 
trine and sometimes of the sources of some medieval Jewish 
philosophers. These monographs are Die Religionsphilosophie 
des Abraham Ibn Daud aus Toledo (1879); Die Religionsphilos- 
ophie des Saadja (1882); and Die Philosophie des Salomo Ibn 
Gabirol (1889). His study of Isaac Israeli appeared in Baumker’s 
Beitraege zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters (vol. 
10 no. 4, 1991). He also published important works dealing 
with the relation between Christian scholasticism and medi- 
eval Jewish philosophy. One of these, entitled Das Verhaeltnis 
des Thomas zum Judentum und zur juedischen Literatur (1891), 
studies the extent of the influence of Maimonides on Thomas 
Aquinas. In Die Scholastik des 13. Jahrhunderts in ihrem Bezie- 
hungen zum Judentum und zur juedischen Literatur (1902), 
Guttmann discussed the influence of Maimonides, Gabirol, 
and Isaac Israeli upon William of Aurenge, Albertus Magnus, 
Duns Scotus, Roger Bacon, and others. Maimonides’ influ- 
ence on Christian thought is also discussed in “Der Einfluss 
der maimonidischen Philosophie auf das christliche Abend- 
land,” one of the two articles contributed by Guttmann to the 
volume Moses ben Maimon (1914), of which he was coeditor; 
the other one, entitled “Die Beziehungen des Religionsphi- 
losophie des Maimonides zu den Lehren seiner juedischen 
Vorgaenger, dealt with the relation between Maimonides and 
earlier Jewish philosophers. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Guttmann (ed.), Fest- und Sabbath- 
Predigten von Prof. Dr. Jacob Guttmann (1926); M. Brann, in: MGwy, 
64 (1920), 1-7; I. Heinemann, ibid., 250-72; Festschrift zum siebzigsten 
Geburtstag Jacob Guttmanns (1915), incl. bibl. to date; G. Hasselhoff, 
“The Rediscovery of Maimonidean Influence on Christianity in the 
Works of Moritz Steinschneider, Manuel Joel, Joseph Perles and Jacob 
Guttmann,’ in: G. Hasselhoff and O. Fraise (eds.), Moses Maimonides 
(1138-1204) — His Religious, Scientific, and Philosophical Wirkungsge- 
schichte in Different Cultural Contexts (2004), 449-78. 


[Shlomo Pines / Yehoyada Amir (24 ed.)] 


GUTTMANN, JULIUS (Yitzhak; 1880-1950), philosopher 
of religion and historian of Jewish philosophy; son of *Jacob 
Guttmann. In 1903 he received his Ph.D. at the University of 
Breslau and in 1906 he was ordained as rabbi by the Juedisch- 
Theologisches Seminar of that town. From 1911 he lectured as 
Privatdozent in general philosophy at the University of Bre- 
slau. In 1919, a year after the death of Hermann *Cohen, he 
received a call from the Hochschule fuer die Wissenschaft des 
Judentums in Berlin to serve as Cohen’s successor. He was a 
professor of Jewish philosophy at that institute until 1934. In 
1922 he was also nominated as the principal of the Akademie 
fuer die Wissenschaft des Judentums in that city. A year after 
National Socialism took power in Germany, Guttmann fled 
from the country and immigrated to Jerusalem, where he be- 
came professor of Jewish philosophy at the Hebrew Univer- 
sity. In Jerusalem Guttmann could shape the philosophical and 
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scholarly groundings for the research of Jewish philosophy 
in the new Zionist, Hebrew environment and worked hand 
in hand with Gershom *Scholem, the founder of modern re- 
search in Kabbalah and Jewish mysticism. 

Guttmann’s literary activity focused solely almost from 
its very first steps on the philosophy of monotheism in general 
and the philosophy of Jewish religion in particular. Guttmann 
was a close student of Hermann Cohen and his neo-Kantian 
school, though he never studied with him personally. Some 
of his early works deal directly with the Kantian philosophy 
(among others: Der Gottesbegriff Kants (dissertation), Bre- 
slau, 1903; “Kant und das Judentum,” in: Schriften, Hrsg. Ge- 
sellschaft zur Forderung der Wissenschaft des Judentums, 
Leipzig, 1908, pp. 41-61 (Hebrew: “Kant ve-ha-Yahadut; in: 
Dat u-Madda [see below], pp. 218-29); Kants Begriff der ob- 
jektiven Erkentniss, 1911). Guttmann’s attachment to the phi- 
losophy of Cohen is evident in all his writing. He followed his 
master’s philosophy of religion and ethics in his early stages 
(see for example his: “Hermann Cohens Ethik,” mewy, Jahrg. 
29, Neue Folge 13 (1905), pp. 385-404) and was heavily influ- 
enced by the new notions developed by Cohen in his Religion 
der Vernunft aus den Quellen des Judentums (1919; Religion of 
Reason out of the Sources of Judaism). These notions and the 
new discourse they open are at the bases of Guttmann’s fun- 
damental article Religion und Wissenschaft im mittelalterlichen 
und im modernen Denken (Berlin, 1922; English: “Religion and 
Science in Medieval and Modern Thought,’ in: A. Jospe [ed.], 
Studies in Jewish Thought (1981), pp. 281-339). In that article 
Guttmann formulated explicitly the task of the philosophy 
of religion and its rootedness in the medieval encounter be- 
tween monotheistic religions and Greek philosophy: “These 
religions, by the virtue of the strength of their claims to truth 
and to the profundity of their spiritual content, confront phi- 
losophy as an autonomous spiritual power. They believe that 
they possess the ultimate and unconditional truth that needs 
no validation by science, and that they provide a consistent 
and conclusive answer to the questions with whose solution 
philosophy is wrestling. The meeting between these two spiri- 
tual worlds that differ so completely in their origins creates the 
philosophy of religion.” The examination of the philosophic 
account of religion and its truth-claims was Guttmann’s main 
object in his research and philosophy, foremost in regards to 
Jewish religion. Guttmann’s approach rests on two basic pre- 
suppositions: (a) philosophy and religion, especially philoso- 
phy and Jewish religion, are anchored in two - totally different 
and alien - spiritual environments. Philosophy of religion is 
hence an expression of the encounter between these two and 
is, therefore, apologetic in nature; (b) the philosopher of reli- 
gion - in particular, the Jewish philosopher of Judaism - must 
have a clear well established notion, not only of the philoso- 
phy he adheres to, but also of the nature and content of (Jew- 
ish) religion. This notion is rooted in the non-philosophic 
reading of the formative writings of (Jewish) religion as well 
as in the personal evidence of religion that the philosopher 
shares as a religious person. This notion of religion serves as 
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a methodological basis for the philosophical analysis of (Jew- 
ish) religion and the defense of religion from philosophic con- 
ceptions that counter its nature and teachings. These two pre- 
suppositions dominate Guttmann’s entire work and especially 
his magnum opus Die Philosophie des Judentums (1933; Heb. 
trans. with corrections and additions by the author, Ha-Filoso- 
fiyah shel ha-Yahadut, 1951; English: Philosophies of Judaism 
(from Heb. version), 1964; The Philosophy of Judaism, 1988). 
In this as yet unrivaled book Guttmann attempts to give an 
account of the various ways Jewish philosophers - from Philo 
to modern times - tried to deal with that fundamental ques- 
tion. The book opens with an analysis of formative biblical 
(and to a lesser extent rabbinic) religious notions. The diver- 
sity of such efforts - grounded in the diversity of philosophi- 
cal and cultural contexts in which those Jewish philosophers 
worked — does not contradict, in Guttmann’s eyes, the fact 
that all those attempts are stages in one coherent journey of a 
“Jewish philosophy” that will serve as a theoretical grounding 
and defense of those biblical notions. 

Though Guttmann’s entire work is anchored in a clear 
notion of the nature and content of religion, it is important to 
note that throughout his life this notion was gradually devel- 
oped. At his early stage he fully adopted Kant’s and the young 
Cohen's notion that religion was no more than popular ethics 
and that its uniqueness is only of a psychological-sociological 
nature. Following Cohen’s late philosophy Guttmann started 
in the early 1920s (see above: Religion und Wissenschaft) to 
search for a deeper understanding of religion and its partic- 
ularity. Under the influence of Schleiermacher’s philosophy, 
that can easily also be traced to Cohen's late work, he gradu- 
ally moved in the last 30 years of his life towards a dialogical 
notion of God and His relationship with the human as the 
center of the teaching of religion. Though ethics remained a 
highly important component in Guttmann’s account of reli- 
gion, it was seen now only as one sphere of the religious being, 
accompanied by the notion of holiness and mystery. This new 
notion reaches its full expression in Guttmann’s Devarim al 
ha-Filosophyah shel ha-Dat (1959, ed, by Nathan Rotenstreich; 
English: On Philosophy of Religion, 1976), where he examines a 
wide range of borderlines between religion and various philo- 
sophic dimensions. Such an examination could not cover, to 
his mind, religion in its full meaning, but could only locate the 
question of religion from an external point of view. 

In the early 1940s Guttmann was active in the “religious 
circle,’ an intellectual group that aimed at a renewal of religious 
Jewish life in Israel in line with the notions of Liberal Judaism 
in Central Europe. Among the lectures he gave in this frame- 
works are “Al Yesodot ha-Yahadut” (Dat u-Madda, pp. 259-280; 
English trans. in Conservative Judaism, 14:4 (1960), pp. 1-23) 
and “Ha-Muhlat ve-ha-Yahasi be-Hayyenu” (1942). A full ac- 
count of his critique of (Heidigerian) existentialism is given in 
his “Existenzia ve-Ideah” (Dat u-Madda, pp. 281-304). A close 
analysis of this article reveals, that though Guttmann wishes 
to stick to idealistic notions, he basically adopts not only the 
semi-idealistic notions of the late Cohen but also some clear 
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dialogical notions, that place him in a close relationship with 
the philosophy of Franz *Rosenzweig. 

Guttmann’s Philosophie des Judentums was heavily crit- 
icized, from a fundamentally different approach, by *Leo 
Strauss in his Philosophie und Gesetz (1933; Philosophy and 
Law, 1987). Guttmann responded to this critique in an ar- 
ticle titled, “Philosophie der Religion oder Philosophie des 
Gesetzes.” It is not clear why he never published this article, 
which appeared posthumously (in: Proceedings of the Israeli 
Academy of Science and Humanities, 5 (1971-76), pp. 146-173; 
Hebrew: “Filosofiya shel ha-Dat o filosofiya shel ha-Hok, 
Divrei ha-Akademya ha-Leummit ha-Yisraelit le-Madda’im, 
5, pp. 190-207). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Guttmann, Dat u-Madda (1955); ibid., “Es- 
tablishing Norms for Jewish Belief? in: A. Jospe (ed.), Studies in Jewish 
Thought (1981), 54-69. BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF J. GUTTMANN: lyyun, 2 
(1951), 11-19 and 182-84; M. Schwarcz, “Ha-Haskalah ve-Hashlakho- 
teha al ha-Filosofya ha-Yehudit ba-Et ha-Hadashah (le-Divrei ha-Pul- 
mus bein L. Strauss le-J. Guttmann)} in: Daat, 1 (1978), 7-16; E. Sch- 
weid, “Religion and Philosophy - the Scholarly-Theological Debate 
between Julius Guttmann and Leo Strauss,” in: Maimonidean Studies 
1 (1990), 163-95; ibid., Toledot Filosofyat ha-Dat ha-Yehudit ba-Zeman 
he-Hadash, vol. 3, 2 (2005), 199-238; Y. Amir, “Yitzhak Julius Gutt- 
mann ve-Heker ha-Filosofyah ha-Yehudit; in: H. Lavski (ed.), Toledot 
ha-Universitah ha-Ivrit bi-Yrushalayim — Hitbassesut u-Zemihah (1) 
(2005), 219-55; J. Cohen, “Yesodot Shitatiyyim be-Heker ha-Filosofyah 
ha-Yehudit bi-Zemanenu, in: Daat, 38 (1997), 105-12. 


[Yehoyada Amir (2™4 ed.)] 


GUTTMANN, SIR LUDWIG (1899-1980), founder and for- 
mer director of the National Spinal Injuries Centre at Stoke 
Mandeville in Buckinghamshire, England. Born in Upper 
Silesia, Germany, Guttmann was an accomplished neurosur- 
geon and medical director of the Jewish Hospital in Breslau 
when he was invited in 1939 to do research work at Oxford on 
his highly original - and at the time controversial — ideas on 
rehabilitating persons suffering from irreversible spinal inju- 
ries that resulted in paraplegia. He made England his home 
and acquired world fame with his treatment and rehabilita- 
tion of paraplegics. 

In 1944, when the impending Allied invasion of Hitler’s 
Europe was expected to lead to large numbers of serious in- 
juries, Guttmann was invited by the British government to 
put his ideas into practice at Stoke Mandeville. His single- 
minded determination produced remarkable results; through 
his methods of treatment, coupled with a deep humanity and 
understanding (he was known by his patients as “Poppa Gutt- 
mann”), many of the wounded were able to live useful lives, 
which previously would have been denied them. He reduced 
the death rate of paraplegics from over 80% to under 10% 
within three years of injury, and after an average stay at Stoke 
Mandeville of less than one year, 75% of those released were 
gainfully employed. His establishment of the increasingly 
successful annual Stoke Mandeville Games was a practical 
expression of his determination that paraplegics lead normal 
lives in all respects. Guttmann was consulted by many coun- 
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tries throughout the world on the establishment of paraplegic 
centers, and as a result of his visit to Israel in 1949 the paraple- 
gic center at Tel Ha-Shomer was opened in 1953. Probably his 
most lasting legacy was the establishment of the Paralympic 
Games, which grew out of his Stoke Mandeville games. These 
began as an international event in 1948 to coincide with the 
Olympic Games held that year in London. These are now a 
major, mainstream international event. 

The many honors bestowed upon him include the Re- 
habilitation Prize of the World Veterans Association in 1953 
(he was the first recipient). He was awarded successively the 
0.B.E., the c.B.E., and in 1966 a Knighthood by Britain, and 
the minister of pensions said in 1945: “Thank you, Hitler, for 
sending us men like these.” In 1972 President Heinemann be- 
stowed upon him the Star of the Grand Cross of the Order of 
Merit of the Federal Republic, West Germany’s highest award, 
at the 21°t international Stoke Mandeville Games for the para- 
lyzed held in Heidelberg, Germany. 

Both Sir Ludwig and Lady Guttmann were active in 
the local Jewish community and supported Israel’s cause in 
many ways. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB Online. 
[Michael Wallach] 


GUTTMANN, MICHAEL (1872-1942), Hungarian talmu- 
dic scholar. Guttmann was born in Hungary and studied at 
the Budapest rabbinical seminary and at the University of 
Budapest. From 1903, the year of his ordination at the Buda- 
pest rabbinical seminary, to 1907 he was rabbi at Csongrad. 
He lectured on Jewish law from 1907 to 1921 at the Budapest 
seminary. From 1921 to 1933 he was rabbi and professor of 
Talmud and halakhah at the Breslau Jewish theological semi- 
nary and in 1925 he was visiting professor of Talmud at the 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem. In 1933 he was appointed 
head of the Budapest seminary. Guttmann combined a wide 
knowledge of the sources with an acute modern, critical ap- 
proach. Among his publications in this field were Einleitung 
in die Halacha (Budapest Seminary Jahresberichte, 1909, 1913); 
Asmakhta (Breslau Seminary Jahresberichte, 1924), on talmu- 
dic methodology; and Behinat ha-Mitzvot (ibid., 1928) and 
Behinat Kiyyum ha-Mitzvot (ibid., 1931), on the reasons for 
the observance of the commandments. He edited *Abraham 
b. Hiyya’s textbook of geometry, Hibbur ha-Meshihah ve-ha 
Tishboret (introduction, 1903; the work itself 1912-13). Gutt- 
mann was one of the editors of Ha-Zofeh le-Hokhmat Yisrael 
(1911-14), editor of Ha-Soker (from 1933), and of Magyar Zsidé 
Szemle and published articles in these and other periodicals 
in Hebrew, Hungarian, French, and German. He was also an 
editor of and contributor to the Ozar Yisrael encyclopedia 
and the Eshkol Encyclopedia Judaica, in both the German and 
Hebrew editions. His Das Judentum und seine Umwelt (part 
1, 1927) deals with the attitude of Judaism to the non-Jewish 
world. Written against the background of rising nationalism 
and antisemitism in Germany in the 1920s, when everything 
Jewish, and the Talmud in particular, was under virulent at- 
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tack, it is completely apologetic. Guttmann planned as his ma- 
jor life work a vast talmudic encyclopedia, which would have 
been beyond the talents of most other scholars working alone. 
Only four volumes of Guttmann’s Mafteah ha-Talmud, cover- 
ing the letter alef, appeared (1910-30); the rest of the material 
was lost after his death when the Nazis occupied Hungary in 
1944. Even this small installment is of major importance as a 
talmudic reference work. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.S. Loewinger, in: S. Federbush (ed.), 
Hokhmat Yisrael be-Maarav Eiropah, 1 (1959), 130-47; idem (ed.), 
Jewish Studies in Memory of M. Guttmann (1946), incl. bibl.; A. Gutt- 


mann, in: Bitzaron, 8 (1943), 46-48. 
[Moshe David Herr] 


GUTTMANN, ROBERT (1880-1942), Czech primitive 
painter. During his life, Guttmann was better known for his 
unusual personality than for his paintings. He was a familiar 
figure of the Jewish scene in Prague as he walked from one cof- 
feehouse to another, his work rolled up under his arm, arrang- 
ing impromptu exhibitions of his drawings and watercolor 
paintings. His subjects were mainly people, landscapes, and 
street scenes. However, his work was not taken seriously un- 
til after his death in the Lodz ghetto in 1942. It was only when 
his work was exhibited after World War 11, that he was recog- 
nized as an original, genuine Naive artist whose works - most 
of them now in the Jewish Museum in Prague — were widely 
admired at a number of posthumous exhibitions. He was a life- 
long Zionist. At the age of 17 he walked from Prague to Basle 
to attend the First Zionist Congress, and he made his way on 
foot to all subsequent Congresses held during his lifetime. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Heller, Guttmann: eine psychologische 
Studie ueber den Maler Robert Guttmann (1932). 


[Avigdor Dagan] 


°GUTZKOW, KARL FERDINAND (1811-1878), German 
nationalist author. Gutzkow, born in Berlin, was a prominent 
figure in the “Young Germany” literary movement where he 
led the reactionary wing, in contrast to the liberal trend influ- 
enced by Rahel Varnhagen von *Ense, *Heine, and *Boerne. 
Like *Goethe, Schlegel, and Brentano, Gutzkow expanded the 
theme of the *Wandering Jew in German literature, as for in- 
stance in his “Julius Moses Ahasver” (in: Vermischte Schriften, 
2, 1842). His books, such as Wally, die Zweiflerin (1835), Zopf 
und Schwert (1844), and Urbild des Tartueff (1844) brought 
him fame but criticism as well. Gutzkow also wrote a his- 
torical drama, Uriel Acosta (1846), in which the author’s own 
emotional experiences and inner conflicts are echoed. Gutz- 
kow had already treated this story in a tale, Der Sadduzaeer 
von Amsterdam (1833). Discrepancies between the drama and 
Acosta’s actual life roused protests from H. *Jellinek and in- 
duced him to write a monograph on Spinoza’s forerunner, 
Uriel Acosta’s Leben und Lehre (1847). 

See also Image of the Jew in *German Literature. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Poliakov, Histoire de lantisémitisme, 3 
(1968), index; G. Brandes, Main Currents in Nineteenth Century Liter- 
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ature, 6 (1923), index, J.G. Robertson, A History of German Literature 
(1959), index; V. Eichstaedt, Bibliographie zur Geschichte der Juden- 
frage (1938), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Steinecke, “Gutzkow, 
die Juden und das Judentum, in: Conditio Judaica, 11 (1989), 118-29; 
J.S. Skolnik, “Writing Jewish History between Gutzkow and Goethe; 
Auerbach’s ‘Spinoza’ and the Birth of Modern Jewish Historical Fic- 
tion,’ in: Prooftexts, 19, 2 (1999), 101-25; T.C. Kinney, Challenging the 
Myth of “Young Germany” - Conflict and Consensus in Karl Gutzkow, 
Heinrich Laube, Theodor Mundt and Ludolf Weinbarg (1997). 


°GUY, PHILIP LANGSTAFFE ORD (1885-1952), archaeolo- 
gist. Born in Scotland, he joined the excavations at Carchem- 
ish and el-Amarna after World War 1. From 1922 to 1925 
he was chief inspector of antiquities in Palestine and excavated 
an Iron Age cemetery in Haifa. He directed the excavations at 
Megiddo (1925-35) where he introduced a method of balloon 
photography and cleared the mound to stratum v (Iron Age). 
As director of the British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem 
from 1938 to 1939 he began a survey of the Negev. He served 
in the British Army in World War 11 and rejoined the depart- 
ment of antiquities in 1947. He remained in Israel as chief 
of its division of excavations and survey until his death. He 
directed excavations at Bet Yerah, Jaffa, and Ayyelet ha- 
Shahar. His publications include excavation reports of Tell el- 
Amarna and Megiddo, including the large volume Meg- 
gido Tombs (1938). He married a daughter of Eliezer *Ben- 
Yehuda. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


GUZIK, HANNA (1909-_ ), actress. She began to act in 1924 
in the theatrical group of her father, Jacob Guzik. She played 
in Yiddish in the plays of Goldfaden, Shalom Aleichem and 
others. In 1932-1933 she played in musical comedies in the 
Russian theaters in the big cities of the Soviet Union, and af- 
terwards she performed with a Jewish theatrical ensemble in 
many cities. Her particular talent was in playing various roles 
on stage, even in the same play, and to sing in various styles. 
In 1973 she immigrated to Israel. 

[Shmuel Spector (2"4 ed.)] 


GUZIK, JACOB (Jack, Jake, “Greasy Thumb”; 1886-1956), 
US. gangster, the trusted treasurer, financial wizard, and le- 
gal advisor to Al Capone. He was born in Moscow to Max 
and Fannie, an Orthodox couple who raised 10 children. The 
family immigrated to the U.S. when Guzik was a year old and 
settled in Chicago, where Max supported the family by run- 
ning a small cigar store. Guzik became a bartender and pimp 
in the whorehouse run by his older brother, Harry. In the early 
1920s Guzik supposedly overheard a plan to murder Capone, 
informed him, and the two became lifelong allies. Guzik be- 
came a powerful political “fixer” operating out of a restau- 
rant, where he received district police captains and sergeants 
who collected graft for themselves and their superiors. Also 
stopping by were bagmen sent over from City Hall. His nick- 
name “Greasy Thumb” derived from the green stain earned 
from counting the money of mobster kingpin Capone, who 
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once called Guzik “the only friend I can really trust.” Guzik 
was convicted of tax evasion and went to prison in 1932, serv- 
ing three years of his five-year sentence. Upon his release, 
Guzik assumed total control over the finances of Capone's 
Chicago Outfit for the next 20 years. Guzik brought numer- 
ous lawsuits against newspapers for portraying him as a gang- 
ster, dismissing the wisdom of such suits saying, “I’m paying 
these judges, so why shouldn't I use them.” Guzik received an 
Orthodox Jewish funeral, and a lavish one, his bronze coffin 
alone costing $5,000. Rabbi Noah Ganz of the Chicago Loop 
Synagogue eulogized Guzik as a man “who never lost faith in 
his God. Hundreds benefited by his kindness and generosity. 
His charities were performed quietly. And he made frequent 
and vast contributions to my congregation” 


[Elli Wohlgelernter (2"¢ ed.)] 


GVATI, CHAIM (1901-1990), Israeli pioneer and politician. 
Chaim Gvati was born in Poland and immigrated to Eretz 
Israel in 1924. One of the founders of kibbutz Gevat in 1926, 
he later helped found kibbutz Yifat where he remained. Gvati 
was minister of agriculture from 1964 to 1974 in Labor govern- 
ments. In 1982 he was awarded the Israel Prize for his contri- 
bution to the development of the state as a halutz (“pioneer”) 
and for his role in the establishment and development of ag- 


ricultural settlements. 
[Fern Lee Seckbach (2"¢ ed.)] 


GYMNASIUM, ancient Greek institution devoted to physical 
education and development of the body (yupvoc, “naked”). 
Although originally established for functions of a purely ath- 
letic and competitive nature, the gymnasium eventually be- 
came dedicated to the furthering of intellectual, as well as 
physical, aspects of Greek culture. During the Hellenistic 
period attendance at the gymnasium was recognized as the 
standard educational prerequisite for Greek youths wishing 
to attain citizenship in the polis. Thus, with the establishment 
of a Hellenistic administration in Jerusalem during the reign 
of *Antiochus rv Epiphanes, the high priest *Jason was given 
permission “to set up a gymnasium and ephebeum” (11 Macc. 
4:9). This act was abhorred by the vast majority of Palestin- 
ian Jews, who rightly considered the gymnasium a symbol of 
the Greek heathen culture chosen to supplant ancient Jewish 
law in Jerusalem (cf. 1 Macc. 1:13-15). The author of 11 Macca- 
bees stresses that the gymnasium was erected adjacent to the 
Temple, and describes the priests abandoning their service at 
the altar “to participate in the unlawful exercises of the pa- 
laestra as soon as the summons came for the discus throwing” 
(1 Macc. 4:14). Opposition to participation in the gymnasium 
was not as vehement among the Jews of Ptolemaic Egypt, and 
it may be assumed that the upper classes of Alexandrian Jewry 
were interested in obtaining this training for their youth. This 
interest was enhanced with the Roman conquest of Egypt, for 
Roman policy identified the graduates of the gymnasium as 
legitimate Greek “citizens,” and only these might serve as the 
basis for local administration. It is therefore understandable 
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that the Greek population of Alexandria was violently opposed 
to the enrollment of “non-Greeks” (i.e., Egyptians and Jews) 
among the epheboi (cf. the “Boule Papyrus,’ Tcherikover, Cor- 
pus 2 (1960), 25-29 no. 150). The Greek demands were even- 
tually supported by the emperor Claudius (41 c.E.), who de- 
creed, according to another papyrus (ibid., no. 153), that the 
Jews “are not to intrude themselves into the games presided 
over by the gymnasiarchs.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Bickerman, From Ezra to the Last of the 
Maccabees (1962), 104 ff.; A.H.M. Jones, The Greek City (1940), 220ff.; 
Tcherikover, Corpus, 1 (1957), 38ff., 73, 76; idem, Hellenistic Civiliza- 


tion and the Jews (1959). 
[Isaiah Gafni] 


GYONGYOS (Hung. Gyéngyés), city in N. Hungary. Jews 
are first recorded there in the 15** century, and in 1735 there 
was an organized community. The synagogue, built before the 
end of the 18 century, was destroyed in the great fire which 
devastated the city in 1917. The community always remained 
a *status quo ante community, though a separate Orthodox 
community was established in 1870. The first rabbi of the com- 
munity was Feivel b. Asher Boskovitz; he was succeeded by 
Wolf Lippe (officiated 1840-50), a noted bibliophile. Eleazar 
Fuerst (1853-1893) founded a yeshivah in the town. The Jew- 
ish population numbered 2,250 in 1920, and 2,429 in 1941. In 
June 1944 they were deported to Auschwitz; of these only 461 
survived the Holocaust. There were 300 Jews in Gyongyos in 
1946 and 414 in 1949. Most left in 1956. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.L. Braham, Hungarian-Jewish Studies, 2 
(1969), 143, 160, 180; Magyar Zsidé Lexikon (1929), 331-2; MHJ, in- 
dex. 

[Baruch Yaron] 
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GYOR (Ger. Raab), city in northwest Hungary, near the Aus- 
trian border. The earliest information on Jewish settlement 
there dates from the last third of the 14 century, though it 
is probable that an organized community had existed earlier. 
A Jews’ Street is recorded in the municipal land register of 
1567, and a synagogue is mentioned in the municipality’s ac- 
counts. The Church, which would permit only Catholics to 
reside in the city, compelled the Jews to settle on the nearby 
Gy6r-Sziget Island on the Danube River. A community was 
organized there in 1791 and a synagogue established in 1795. 
Jews did not settle in the city proper until 1840. In 1851 they 
formed a single community with the island Jews. A new syn- 
agogue was built in 1870. In 1871 a separate Orthodox com- 
munity was organized. Noted rabbis of Gy6r were S. Ransch- 
burg, J. Fischer, and E. Roth. The last stimulated the ideology 
of Jewish nationalism in the community; he was deported to 
Auschwitz in 1944. 

The Jews of Gyr, mainly manufacturers, artisans, and 
merchants, numbered 5,904 in 1920, and 4,688 in 1941. Be- 
tween 1942 and 1944 the majority of male Jews were sent to 
labor camps. The Nazis occupied Hungary in March 1944, and 
on June 11, they were deported to Auschwitz. After the war 700 
survivors returned. In 1946 there were 950 Jews in Gyor but in 
1970 only 200 remained. The synagogue was sold in 1969. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Kemény, Vazlatok a gyri zsidésdg torté- 
netébél (1930); A. Scheiber, Hebraeische Kédex-Ueberreste in ungar- 
laendischen Einbandstaefeln (1969), 95-99; MHJ, 12 (1969), 10 (1967); 9 
(1966); 8 (1965); 7 (1963); 6 (1961); 5 (2 pts., 1959-60), index locorum, 
S.V.; 4 (1938), index locorum s.v. Rab; 3 (1937), index s.v. Gyér megye, 
gyori zsidok; R.L. Braham, The Hungarian Jewish Catastrophe; a se- 
lected and annotated bibliography (1962), geographic index, s.v. 


[Alexander Scheiber] 
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Initial letter “H” from the beginning 
of Exodus in a Latin Bible, France, 
12th century. The illumination shows 
Jacob and his sons going down to 
Egypt. Amiens, Bibliotheque Munici- 
pale, Ms. 21, fol. 27. 


Ha-HEp 





HAAN, JACOB ISRAEL DE (1881-1924), Dutch poet and 
novelist, international jurist, and journalist, politically active 
in Palestine during the early years of the Mandate until as- 
sassinated. Born in Smilde, De Haan was the son of a cantor 
and the younger brother of the authoress Carry van *Brug- 
gen. Marked by a complex personality, his life was full of con- 
tradictions: extreme generosity opposing cruelty and down- 
right meanness, a lucid rationality versus a strong inclination 
towards mysticism. A remarkable constancy in his life on the 
other hand lies in an emotional and at the same time prac- 
tical sense of justice. A further complicating factor was De 
Haan’s homosexuality. 

De Haan started his career as a teacher and editor of the 
children’s page of Het Volk, the leading Dutch Socialist news- 
paper. Having abandoned the Jewish faith he became active 
in the Socialist movement. In 1904 he published the novel Pij- 
pelijntjes, which depicted candidly and without apology the 
homosexual relationship between two young men. Its pub- 
lication led to a scandal and to his dismissal as teacher and 
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editor. Although the turmoil caused a severe physical and 
psychological crisis, he published another novel, Patholo- 
gieén (1908), in which the homosexual theme was extended 
into an essentially sadomasochistic relationship. This novel 
is still considered the only Dutch work in the genre of Deca- 
dent Symbolism. In the meantime he began to study law and 
married a non-Jewish woman. A few years after his marriage 
he returned to the Orthodox faith and Judaism became the 
main theme in his poetry. At a time when the Jewish contri- 
bution to Dutch literature was significant, De Haan became 
its main protagonist as a self-styled Poet of the Jewish Song. 
Meanwhile, social and political abuses remained uppermost 
in his mind. When international indignation about the fate of 
political prisoners in Czarist Russia was strong, De Haan vis- 
ited extensively both political and criminal prisons in Russia 
and published a moving account of his experiences (In Rus- 
sische gevangenissen, 1913). He was successful in interceding 
with the Russian authorities in favor of some political pris- 
oners. In the course of his law studies he associated himself 
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with the new international school of Significs, which dedi- 
cated itself to probing the meaning of words and terms. Ac- 
cording to the Significs, analyzing language and purifying it 
from false meanings could solve many social problems. De 
Haan specialized in legal terminology and in 1916 published 
his thesis Rechtskundige significa en hare toepassing op de be- 
grippen: “aansprakelijk, verantwoordelijk, toerekeningsvatbaar.” 
Though he surprised the Dutch legal world by his original, 
intelligent analysis and by the colorful style of his articles, in 
the end he failed through an apparent inability to formulate 
a consistent theory of significs. In 1917 he was passed over for 
an appointment as professor in criminal law at the Municipal 
University of Amsterdam. 

During these years, as De Haan developed his Jewish po- 
etry, he took to Zionism and became a member of the Miz- 
rachi movement. Disappointment in his legal career, com- 
pounded by the spiritual conflict into which his marriage to 
a non-Jewish woman had brought him, and his growing Jew- 
ish-national consciousness persuaded him to go to Palestine 
to witness and take part in the Zionist experiment. He was 
appointed Palestinian correspondent for the leading Dutch 
newspaper Het Algemeen Handelsblad, receiving a handsome 
salary. Covering thousands of pages, he wrote perhaps the 
most vivid, humorous and moving chronicle of life in Pales- 
tine in the years following World War 1. In January 1919 he 
arrived in Jerusalem an ardent Zionist, watched by the Man- 
datory government because of his anti-Arab utterances. He 
also played a part in the legal defense of Zionists who were 
prosecuted for defending themselves in the anti-Zionist riots 
in the spring of 1920. Together with *Jabotinsky he became 
lector at the Law School that had been established by the Brit- 
ish. But in about a year and a half he became appalled at what 
he considered the aggressive and tactless nationalism of the 
young Zionist movement. De Haan often expressed his sym- 
pathy for the Arab-Palestinian cause. Yet his main grievance 
was the subordination of non-Zionist orthodoxy to a Zionist, 
partly layman, rabbinical organization. He became the most 
formidable spokesman for the Jerusalem Agudat Israel, led 
by Rabbi Chaim *Sonnenfeld. He acquired for this Orthodox 
group access to leading non-Jewish politicians and opinion 
leaders, e.g., the. press magnate Lord Northcliffe, who ap- 
pointed him correspondent for The Daily Express. He also 
led an Agudist delegation to King Hussein of the Hejaz on 
the occasion of the latter's visit to his son Abdallah, king of 
Trans-Jordan in 1924. 

However, the question remains as to how effective De 
Haan’s actions were: At the end of his life he was considered 
deranged by friends and enemies alike. His diplomatic suc- 
cess lay mainly in the fact that he - though only for the time 
while - had a part in thwarting Herbert Samuel's efforts to 
establish a kind of public legal status for Palestine Jewry, in- 
cluding the authority to raise taxes in religious matters. The 
still vulnerable Zionist movement felt discredited by De Haan’s 
criticism, which was shared by a number of Zionists but never 
systematically brought to the non-Jewish world as he did. Be- 
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sides, in exposing misleading Zionist pretensions, De Haan 
was a master in ridiculing his opponents. In the last two years 
of his life he was repeatedly menaced by death threats. It is 
still not clear if these were merely meant to frighten him away 
from the Palestinian scene. What prompted the actual mur- 
der is not known. Evidently, at the end of his life De Haan was 
planning to expose more embarrassing failings in the National 
Home, e.g., the embezzlement of Zionist funds by Chaim *Kal- 
varisky, who administered a program for Arab-Jewish rap- 
prochement. Whatever the real reasons, the highest echelons 
of militant Palestine Zionism had decided to eliminate him 
and on June 30, 1924, he was shot to death on the orders of the 
Haganah, the first known political assassination in the Zionist 
movement. The news of his death drew worldwide attention, 
including in the Arab countries. After the hate-campaign 
against De Haan, his murder deeply embarrassed the Zionist 
organization, but at the time it could divert suspicion to the 
Arabs because of the well-known fondness of the deceased 
for Arab boys. Only in the 1960s was the Zionist responsibil- 
ity gradually revealed. The enigmas in De Haan’s life can be 
perceived to resonate posthumously. At present he is still re- 
garded as the champion of both Dutch homosexual liberation 
and international anti-Zionist Jewish Orthodoxy. 
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HAAN, MEIJER DE (also Meijer Jacob, Meijer Isaac; 1852- 
1895), Dutch painter. De Haan was born in Amsterdam, where 
his father ran a flourishing biscuit factory. After having ini- 
tially joined his two brothers in the family business, Meijer 
started studying painting under the Dutch academician Petrus 
Franciscus Greive from 1870 on. Because of his poor health, 
he was not able to complete his artistic education. During 
this period he worked in a somewhat academic style, paint- 
ing portraits and choosing some Jewish subjects as well, as in 
The Talmudic Dispute (1878) and Dietary Laws (1880; also re- 
ferred to as Is This Chicken Kosher?). Deeply disappointed by 
the poor response to his major opus, Uriel dAcosta, on which 
he struggled for 10 years, he left for Paris in 1888 together with 
his student J.J. Isaacson. Through Vincent van Gogh's brother, 
Theo, Meijer de Haan met Gauguin, whom he accompanied to 
Brittany in 1889, where they worked together for almost two 
years in Le Pouldu and Pont Aven. De Haan became Gauguin’s 
faithful student, making it possible for his idol to carry out his 
artistic experiments without disturbance by supporting him 
financially. Although he himself was influenced by Gauguin’s 
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synthetic style and incorporated some of his motifs and ar- 
rangements, De Haan adhered to his own inclination towards 
contrast of light and darkness and true-to-nature colors. When 
Gauguin wanted to take his friend on a journey of adventure 
to Tahiti, De Haan’s family intervened and threatened to stop 
his allowance if he continued his association with Gauguin. 
In 1890 De Haan returned to Amsterdam and, after a short 
stay in Paris eventually settled in Hattem, Netherlands, in 1891. 
Until recently little attention was paid to De Haan beyond not- 
ing that his pathetic likeness appears in several of Gauguin’s 
works, but research has revealed De Haan as one of Gauguin’s 
most talented disciples. His works figure in several museum 
collections, e.g., the Jewish Historical Museum, Amsterdam; 
the Van Gogh Museum, Amsterdam; The Kréller Moller Mu- 
seum, Otterlo, Netherlands; Musée de Beaux-Arts, Quimper, 
France; and several important private collections. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Ziircher, Meijer de Haan’s Uriél Acosta 
(1888); W. Jaworska, in: Nederlands Kunsthistorisch Jaarboek, 18 (1967), 
197-225; E. Zafran (ed.), Gauguin’s Nirvana, Painters at Le Pouldu, 


1889-1890 (2001). 
[Jelka Kréger (2"4 ed.)] 


HAANAKAH (Heb. 473Y), the gratuity which the master 
was enjoined to pay his Hebrew bound servant when the lat- 
ter was set free. This institution is the source, in Jewish law, 
of the laws of severance pay, i-e., payment of compensation to 
employees on their dismissal. The term haanakah has been in- 
terpreted as deriving from the word anak (j71¥) in the sense of 
an ornament (around the neck, Prov. 1:9), i.e., that the bonds- 
man must be “ornamented” with the gratuity, or in the sense of 
“loading on his neck” (Rashi and Ibn Ezra to Deut. 15:14). 


Scriptural References 

The duty of haanakah is enjoined in the Bible as both a nega- 
tive and a positive precept - “when thou lettest him go free 
from thee, thou shalt not let him go empty,’ and “thou shalt 
furnish him liberally out of thy flock, and out of thy threshing 
floor, and out of thy winepress of that wherewith the Lord thy 
God hath blessed thee” (Deut. 15:13, 14) — and in this twofold 
manner has been included in the enumeration of the precepts 
(Maim., Sefer ha-Mitzvot, pos. comm. 196 and neg. comm. 
233; Semag, lavin 178 and asayin 84; Sefer ha-Hinnukh, nos. 
450, 484). The duty of haanakah arose upon completion of 
the six-year period of service (Deut. 15:12) and the grant was 
to be made out of the things with which the master’s house 
had been blessed by virtue of the bondsman’s service (Deut. 
15:14; Kid. 17b; see statement of Eleazar b. Azariah). The duty 
of haanakah was enjoined as a reminder of the bondage in 
Egypt and exodus to freedom (Deut. 15:15), when the Israel- 
ites were “furnished” with property of their Egyptian masters 
(Sif. Deut. 120; Rashi and Rashbam, ad loc.). The institution of 
haanakah, unique to Jewish law as opposed to other ancient 
legal systems, was rooted in the special attitude toward a He- 
brew bondsman, whose position was compared to that of a 
worker hired for a fixed term: “... for to the double of the hire 
of a hireling hath he served thee six years” (Deut. 15:18). 
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The Right to the Gratuity 

It was laid down that the servant became entitled to the gratu- 
ity upon expiry of his term of service, or termination thereof 
on account of the Jubilee or his master’s death, but not for rea- 
sons attributable to the servant himself, as, for example, when 
he gained his freedom by “deduction from the purchase price” 
(i.e., by refunding his master part of the price paid for himself, 
pro rata to the uncompleted term of his service): “You shall 
furnish to whomever you set free, but not to anyone who sets 
himself free” (Sif. Deut. 119; Kid. 16b). For this reason, the gra- 
tuity right was forfeited by a runaway, notwithstanding inter- 
vention of the Jubilee. In the opinion of R. Meir, one who was 
freed by deduction from the purchase price remained entitled 
to the gratuity since it took place with the master’s approval 
(Kid. 16b); on the other hand, some of the tannaim denied 
the gratuity right to one who was set free on account of his 
master’s death (TJ, Kid. 1:2, 59c). 

In the Midrash Halakhah the gratuity right was extended 
both to the one sold into bondage through the court on ac- 
count of his theft (Ex. 22:2) and to one who sold himself into 
bondage on account of utter poverty (Lev. 25:39), nor were 
these cases distinguished in the Mishnah (see H. Albeck, 
Shishah Sidrei Mishnah, Seder Nashim, 409f.). In a baraita dis- 
puting opinions were expressed on this matter, some scholars 
holding that only one sold into bondage through the court and 
not one selling himself was entitled to gratuity, with R. Eliezer 
(Kid. 14b) holding that both were entitled thereto; this dispute 
was carried over into the codes (Yad, Avadim, 3:12; Tos. Kid. 
15a, S.v. idakh; and commentaries). One of the grounds for the 
view that one who sold himself into bondage was not entitled 
to the gratuity was that in doing so voluntarily, he transgressed 
the prohibition, “For unto Me the children of Israel are ser- 
vants; they are My servants” (Lev. 25:55) “and not the servants 
of servants” (Kid. 22b; Yam shel Shelomo, Kid. 1:22). 


Substance of the Gratuity Right 
In tannaitic times the gratuity was looked upon as a personal 
right of the freed servant which was not transferable on death 
(Sif. Deut. 119), but the amoraim held it to be part of his re- 
muneration and therefore transmissible “... just as the wages 
ofa hired servant belong to his heirs, so here too...” (Kid. 15a; 
cf. also the version of Elijah Gaon, loc. cit. and see Minhat 
Hinnukh no. 482). Contrary to the principle of “R. Nathan's 
Lien” (see *Shi’buda de-Rabbi Natan) with regard to the gen- 
eral right to recover a claim from a third party indebted to 
the debtor, the gratuity right was not attachable by the ser- 
vant’s creditor (Kid. 15a-16b) and, according to the majority 
of the posekim, the creditor could not recover his debt from 
the amount of the gratuity - not even when the servant was 
already released and in possession of the gratuity payment 
(Maim. comm. to Kid. 1:2; cf. Nov. Penei Yehoshua Kid., fi- 
nal collection). 

The duty of furnishing a gratuity was, according to the 
majority view of the scholars, independent of the measure of 
gain derived by the master from his servant's labor (Sif. ibid.; 
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Kid. 17a/b and cf. contrary opinion of Eleazar b. Azariah), 
but all the scholars accepted that a minimum was payable (al- 
though disagreeing on the amount: Kid. 17a), together with 
an increment according to the measure with which the mas- 
ter has been “blessed,” such increment being payable by the 
master with a “generous hand” (Sif. Deut., 119-20). 

Two opposing views concerning the legal substance of 
the gratuity were expressed in the codes. According to some 
scholars it was not part of the servant’s remuneration for his 
labor but derived from the institution of charity (zedakah; 
Shakh. to HM 86:3) or of waiver and gift (Sema, HM, 86:2 and 
see Giddulei Terumah to Sefer ha-Terumot, 51:1:5); other pose- 
kim, following the halakhah of the amoraim concerning trans- 
missibility at death, of the gratuity took the view that the gra- 
tuity was mainly to reward the servant for services rendered 
“beyond his wages” (Beit ha-Behirah, Kid. 15a) and therefore 
it had to be considered as part of his remuneration (Penei 
Yehoshua Kid. 16b; Mishneh la-Melekh, to Yad. ibid.). 


Severance Pay 

Adaptation of the gratuity institution to one of general com- 
pensation for employees upon dismissal was first mentioned 
toward the end of the 13'* century, when it was stated that not- 
withstanding the abolition of Hebrew bound service, which 
was linked with observance of the Jubilee year, the employer 
still had to pay a gratuity to his departing worker regardless 
of the period of service (Sefer ha-Hinnukh, 450). Although 
this was phrased at that time as a moral obligation only, later 
scholars found it possible to recognize this duty of the em- 
ployer as legally binding. In recent times this development 
has been acknowledged in the decisions of various scholars, 
and particularly in the judgments of the rabbinical courts in 
Israel, in three different ways: 

(a) In accordance with the principle of the bound ser- 
vant'’s gratuity, in pursuance of the statements in the Sefer ha- 
Hinnukh (ibid.), it was held that “... the intention of the Torah 
was to make it the employer's duty to be concerned about 
the worker’s future so that the latter should not depart from 
his work empty-handed” (ppp, 3:286f.). Because Jewish law 
compared the position of a bound servant to that of a hired 
worker, it was concluded that the latter “certainly enjoys all the 
former's privileges... the more so since he does not transgress 
a prohibition” (ie., that of selling himself into bondage - see 
above; resp. Maharam of Rothenburg, ed. Prague, no. 85: see 
also Yam ha-Gadol, no. 22). 

(b) A different approach was adopted by Benzion *Ouz- 
iel (see his responsum quoted in Tehukat Avodah (see bibl.) 
132f.). Holding that the law of the gratuity could not properly 
be relied upon to support the existence of a full legal duty to 
compensate an employee upon his dismissal, he preferred to 
base this duty on the scriptural admonition, “That thou may- 
est walk in the way of good men, and keep the paths of the 
righteous” (Prov. 2:20) in the same way as it was relied upon 
in the Talmud with reference to exempting the hired worker 
in certain circumstances from liability for damage negligently 
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caused to his employer (BM 83a). Although conceding that this 
talmudic principle was a matter of equity (li-fenim mi-shurat 
ha-din) rather than binding law, R. Ouziel followed the opin- 
ion of numerous posekim that it was nevertheless enforceable 
by the court (Mordekhai Bm 257; Sh. Ar., HM 12:2, and Rema 
in loc.; also Bah HM 12), and therefore decided that the court, 
“having due regard to the respective positions of the parties 
and reasons for the worker’s dismissal or for his own depar- 
ture,’ was empowered to order an employer to compensate 
his worker. 

(c) Since it was not generally accepted that an obligation 
solely li-fenim mi-shurat ha-din is enforceable by the court, 
some scholars preferred to base the principle of severance 
pay on the Jewish legal source of custom (see *Minhag; PDR, 
1:330f.). Thus the rabbinical courts, applying the rule that “cus- 
tom overrides the law” has special reference to labor law (rT), 
BM 7:1; 11b) and recognizing “the spread in our time of a usage 
to pay severance pay, have laid down that severance pay “is 
not a matter of grace but a claim under law” which is payable 
even if the employer be a charitable institution. In arriving at 
this decision the rabbinical courts incorporate also the princi- 
ple of the gratuity, holding that particular significance attaches 
to custom in this instance, since “we find a basis for it in the 
Torah and halakhah, and since this custom is founded on the 
Torah, “the gratuity payable to the Hebrew bound servant is 
therefore fit and proper” (PDR, 1:330f., 3:286f,; 4:120). 

It may be noted that R. Ouziel, in giving his above-men- 
tioned decision (in 1945), specifically refrained from bas- 
ing the severance pay obligation on custom - for the reason 
that such a usage was not yet sufficiently known and wide- 
spread. A mere 10 years later the court, seeking a basis for 
full legal recognition of the severance pay duty, had reason 
to find as follows: “Now that the custom has spread and be- 
come accepted in the whole country, and is common and 
practiced daily, it must be followed and the above-mentioned 
statements [of R. Ouziel] no longer apply.’ This is an illustra- 
tion of great flexibility in recognizing the establishment of a 
custom. 

In the years since the establishment of the State of Israel, 
the rabbinical courts have laid down a number of rules con- 
cerning the matter of severance pay, including the following 
provisions: compensation is to be paid at the customarily ac- 
cepted rate, or if this be uncertain, as determined by the court 
(PDR, 1:332f.); it is payable also to a temporary employee — if 
he has worked for a period approximating two years (ibid.), 
and also to a part-time employee (4: 129), but an indepen- 
dent contractor is not entitled to severance pay (3:272). An 
innovation was the rule that the employer is obliged to pro- 
vide his worker with one month’s prior notice of dismissal, or 
a month's remuneration in lieu thereof. This was deduced by 
the analogy of the landlord’s duty, in Jewish law, to provide 
the tenant with a month’s notice of eviction, in order that the 
latter be not deprived of a roof over his head; a fortiori in the 
case of a worker, so that he be given an opportunity to find an 
alternative source of livelihood. (Sh. Ar., HM 312:5; PDR, 4:130 
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and 3:281-3, where disputing opinions are quoted on the apt- 
ness of the analogy.) 


In the State of Israel 

In Mandatory times the obligation of severance pay was up- 
held in numerous judgments of the Mishpat ha-Shalom ha- 
Ivri. This fact contributed toward entrenchment of the usage, 
which came to be recognized as legally binding in a decision 
of the Mandatory High Court (Cohen v. Capun, in: Palestine 
Law Reports 7 (1940), 80, 88) and until 1963, custom alone 
formed the legal basis for the payment of severance pay under 
the general law. Thus the Supreme Court of Israel, in consid- 
ering the antiquity of the above custom, stated: “Tt is common 
cause that the principle of severance pay is rooted in the scrip- 
tural duty of haanakah” (PDR, 5:275; 17, pt. 2:1255). The lack of 
statutory guidance led to many difficulties in the application 
of the custom. In 1963 the Severance Pay Law was enacted by 
the Knesset, with emphasis on the fact that the fundamental 
idea of this law derived from traditional Jewish law. The fol- 
lowing are some of the law’s main provisions: 

A person dismissed by his employer after having been 
continuously employed for one year or - in the case of a sea- 
sonal employee — for two seasons in two consecutive years, is 
entitled to severance pay at the rate of a month's wages per year 
of employment for a “salaried employee” and two week’s wages 
per year for employment for a “wage earner” (i.e., one whose 
remuneration is paid on the basis of a lesser period than one 
month; secs. 1, 12); in certain circumstances the employee is 
entitled to severance pay following his own resignation, i-e., by 
reason of an appreciable deterioration of his conditions of em- 
ployment, or on account of his or a member of his family’s state 
of health, or the transfer of his residence (secs. 6-8, 11). The em- 
ployee is also entitled to severance pay if his employment has 
ceased owing to the death of his employer, and for certain other 
reasons (sec. 4) and upon the employee's own death, severance 
pay is payable to his survivors (sec. 5). A person employed un- 
der a contract for a fixed period is entitled to severance pay at 
the end of the period, as if dismissed, unless the employer has 
offered to renew the contract (sec. 9). Severance pay is deemed 
to be wages payable in precedence to all other debts (sec. 27) 
and a composition and acknowledgment of discharge as to sev- 
erance pay are invalid unless reduced to writing and expressly 
state that they relate to severance pay (sec. 29). 


[Menachem Elon] 


SEVERANCE PAY — SOCIAL OBLIGATION, NOT SALARY ‘The 
question of how to characterize severance pay - whether as 
a social right given to an employee who has been dismissed, 
irrespective of his salary, or as part of the salary — arose in the 
Israel Supreme Court in the case of Ben Moshe (ca 293/73, 
Ben Moshe v. Ben Moshe, 28(2) PD 29). In that case, the ques- 
tion arose in the context of divorce proceedings, regarding the 
scope of the husband’s obligation to pay maintenance to the 
wife. The woman was entitled to receive a certain amount of 
money as severance pay from her employer. Classifying that 
severance pay as salary would result in it being regarded as 
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money earned through her handiwork (maasei yadeha); con- 
sequently, her husband would be entitled to deduct the sum 
received as severance pay from his obligation to pay mainte- 
nance, inasmuch as her maintenance was offset by her income 
earned through her own handiwork (see *Maintenance). If, 
on the other hand, severance pay is classified as a social right 
unrelated to salary, it would not affect the husband's obliga- 
tion to make maintenance payments. 

The Court (Justice Kister) examined the one-time grant 
of severance pay by analogy to the laws of haanakah paid to 
a Jewish slave under Jewish law, in accordance with the afore- 
mentioned explanation of Sefer ha-Hinukh, ($482), on the ba- 
sis of which he drew his conclusion regarding the nature of 
severance pay. Rambam rules that haanakah is given to the 
slave himself and not to his creditor (Yad, Avad. 3.15; p. 33 
of the decision). Me’irat Einayim stresses that, unlike salary, 
which may be subject to a lien, haanakah is not subject to lien 
because “haanakah is not given to the Jewish slave under the 
rubric of a debt, but rather under the rubric of waiver and 
gift, according to the principles of amnesty” (Me ’irat Einayim, 
Sh. Ar, HM, 86.2), while the Shakh rules that “it is known that 
haanakah is derived from the laws of zedakah (alms) (Shakh, 
ad loc., 3; p.34 of decision). 

This was the basis for the Court’s conclusion that sever- 
ance pay is in the order of a social obligation imposed on the 
employer who fired his employee and is not a component of 
the employee's salary. (The Court noted that the term “laws 
of zedakah” does not imply that this is a purely moral obliga- 
tion that cannot be imposed through coercion, inasmuch as 
the term zedakah derives from the same root as zedek (jus- 
tice) and there are cases in which the giving of zedakah may 
be legally coerced. The term “laws of zedakah” should there- 
fore be imputed the same meaning as the modern term “social 
obligations,’ which are also imposed by coercion). Accord- 
ingly, severance pay is not viewed as the wife’s “handiwork” 
and should not be offset against the maintenance payments 
(decision, supra, pp. 33-35). 

The Jerusalem Rabbinical Court (File 51/569, 18 PDR 346) 
dealt with a similar case, in which the provisions of a divorce 
agreement compelled the husband to pay his wife a specified 
percentage of his salary. The husband was fired from his job, 
and the question was whether his severance payment should 
be regarded as salary, in which case the husband would be 
obligated to pay his wife part of it pursuant to the agreement, 
or whether it should be regarded as a grant that is not re- 
garded as salary. The minority opinion (Rav Kilav) was that, 
as law of the state requires severance payment, the employ- 
ment contract between the employee and the employer was 
concluded in reliance upon the existence of this obligation, 
and therefore it should be viewed as part of the salary. On the 
other hand, if the employee and employer had agreed upon 
severance pay in excess of the statutorily mandated sum prior 
to the employee's dismissal, then the balance in excess of the 
statutory requirement should be viewed as a grant that is not 
part of the salary. 
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However, the majority opinion (Rabbi S. Fisher) was 
that severance pay is to be regarded as additional payment for 
years of service, similar to manager’s insurance, and therefore 
should not be regarded as part of the salary but rather as a 
separate grant. Nonetheless, the majority concurred that sev- 
erance pay not be regarded as “haanakah” within the mean- 
ing of that term in Jewish law, but rather as money paid by 
force of custom. 

For a further discussion of the obligation to pay sever- 
ance pay as a matter of the custom of the State and not as an 
obligation derived from the law of ha-anaka, see the opinion 
of the High Rabbinical Court in Case 59/734, PDR 21 188. 


THE LEGAL POSITION IN THE STATE OF ISRAEL. As stated, 
the Rabbinical Court held that there are halakhic grounds for 
the duty of giving advance notice prior to an employee's dis- 
missal or, alternatively, to provide compensation for dismiss- 
ing an employee without prior notice (19/2535, 3 PDR 272; 4 
PDR 126). In 2001, the Prior Notice of Dismissal or Resigna- 
tion Law 2001, was enacted. This law establishes the employer's 
duty to give an employee prior notice of his/her impending 
dismissal within a certain prescribed period of time, as well 
as the employee’s duty to give his employer prior notice a cer- 
tain period of time prior to resigning. The law also provides 
that an employer dismissing an employee without prior no- 
tice is required to pay the employee an amount equivalent to 
his regular salary for the period of time prescribed, and that 
an employee who resigned without prior notice must pay his 
employer a penalty for the period during which the notice 
was not given. 
[Menachem Elon (2"¢ ed.)] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Baker, Legal System of Israel (1968), 
189-94; M. Wager and P. Dickstein, Pizzuyei Pitturin (1940); S.B. 
Bar-Adon, Dinei Avodah (1942), 51-63; M. Finding, Tehukat ha-Avo- 
dah (1945), 49f., 132f. ET, 9 (1959), 673-87; Sh. Warhaftig, Dinei Avo- 
dah ba-Mishpat ha-Ivri, 2 (1969), 643-53, 1090-1100; M. Elon, in: ILR, 
4 (1969), 87-89. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Elon, Ha-Mishpat ha- 
Ivri (1988), 1:140, 749f., 754, 7653 3:1367f, 1422, 1533; ibid, Jewish Law 
(1994), 1:158; 2:92.4, 929, 942; 4:1631, 1694, 1823; M. Elon and B. Lifshitz, 
Mafteah ha-Sheelot ve-ha-Teshuvot shel Hakhmei Sefarad u-Zefon Af- 
rikah (legal digest), 1 (1986), 84-85; B. Lifshitz and E. Shochetman, 
Mafteah ha-Sheelot ve-ha-Teshuvot shel Hakhmei Ashkenaz, Zarefat 
ve-Italyah (legal digest) (1997), 55; B. Lifshitz, Oved ve-Kablan - Bein 
Kinyan le-vein Hithayyevut (1993). 


HAARETZ (Heb. 187), Israeli daily newspaper published in 
Tel Aviv. Established on June 18, 1919, by a group of business- 
men headed by Isaac Leib *Goldberg and S. Salzmann, it was 
originally named Hadashot Haaretz. Edited by N. *Touroff, the 
contributors were Hebrew writers and journalists, recent im- 
migrants from Russia. Its name was subsequently changed to 
Haaretz. The newspaper has since then had four editors. Dr. 
Moshe Gluecksohn was appointed editor in 1922, serving until 
1939, a period during which the paper moved from Jerusalem 
to Tel Aviv. Gluecksohn’s influence as editor was paramount, 
and during his editorship the paper acquired its liberal ori- 
entation. It was noted for its quality of writing, including its 
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literary supplement. Its weak financial base made the newspa- 
per dependent partly on philanthropists, including subsidies 
from Zionist institutions. In 1939 Salman *Schocken, a Ger- 
man immigrant, acquired the paper, appointing his son Ger- 
shom *Schocken as editor and publisher, a post he held for 51 
years, and one characterized by absolute freedom of expres- 
sion. Becoming an elitist highbrow newspaper, Haaretz was 
identified with the liberal wing of the Zionist movement. Its 
editorial policy was characterized by a minimalist stance on 
the Arab-Israeli conflict, and supported territorial withdrawal 
from territories captured in the 1967 war. Economically, the 
newspaper championed free enterprise in the face of the coun- 
try’s socialist ethos. It saw human rights as a supreme value. 
It supported separation of religion and state. While he saw 
the newspaper as an ideological vehicle, Schocken succeeded 
in strengthening its weak economic base, partly through es- 
tablishing a chain of local newspapers in the 1980s. Upon his 
death in 1990, his son, Amos, became publisher, and Hanoch 
Marmori, editor. A graphic artist, and previously editor of 
Ha-Ir, the Schocken chain’s local Tel Aviv newspaper, Mar- 
mori shook off the stuffy German heritage of the newspaper 
and attracted younger and non-Ashkenazi readers. In addi- 
tion to the two main sections for news and for features and 
editorial comment, Marmori introducted a lifestyle section 
called “Galley,” featuring culture and entertainment pieces, 
and a midweek Books Supplement. Noteworthy was its cov- 
erage of developments in the Palestinian Authority created 
after the 1993 Oslo Accords. The Palestinian Intifada begin- 
ning in 2000 brought to the surface sharp divisions inside the 
editorial board between a left of center stance, identified with 
Marmori, and the more extreme left-wing position of other 
editorial board members and the publisher, Amos Schocken, 
whose views reflected a “post-Zionism” outlook. Marmori 
resigned in 2004 after Schocken separated the newspaper's 
economic section from the main paper and made it an edi- 
torially independent supplement called “The Marker.” David 
*Landau was appointed as Marmori’s replacement. In 2005 the 
newspaper's circulation was 70,000 daily and 90,000 on week- 
ends. Haaretz’s influence broadened with the establishment in 
1997 of an English edition, of which Landau was the founding 
editor, which included the local printing of the International 
Herald Tribune and which had a daily circulation in 2005 of 
12,000 and 20,000 on weekends. According to Haaretz, the 
newspaper's Internet websites in Hebrew and English had, re- 
spectively 700,000 and 1 million monthly users in 2005. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: O. Elyada, “Haaretz 1918-1937: From an Es- 
tablishment-Sponsored Newspaper to a Commercial Newspaper,’ 
in: Kesher, 29 (2001) (Heb.); A. Katzman, “In the Liberal Tradition: 
Haaretz, in: Kesher, 25 (1999) (Heb.); G. Kressel, Toledot ha-Ittonut 
ha-Ivrit be-ErezYisrael (1964), 118-52. 


[Yoel Cohen (24 ed.)] 
HAAS, FRITZ (1886-1969), German zoologist. Born in 


Frankfurt, Haas was the youngest of four children in a bank- 
er’s family. His early interest in zoology was focused on mol- 
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lusks, and his entire scientific career was devoted to a study of 
these animals. In 1911 he was appointed assistant keeper of in- 
vertebrate zoology at the Naturmuseum Senckenberg, Frank- 
furt. In 1914 Haas was on a collecting visit to the Pyrenees and 
was stranded in Spain for the duration of World War 1. He put 
these years to productive use, and did extensive investigations 
with Spanish mollusks, which resulted in more than a score 
of papers on the molluscan fauna of Spain. On returning to 
Germany after the war, he became editor of the Archiv fuer 
Molluskenkunde and in 1922 was promoted to keeper of in- 
vertebrate zoology. With the advent of the Nazi regime, Haas 
was removed from his posts in 1936, and fled to the US. In 
1938 he was appointed curator of lower invertebrates at the 
Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago. Though officially 
retired, from 1959 Haas continued his scientific activity with 
vigor, publishing a number of important monographs during 
the following decade, including the definitive monograph on 
freshwater clams in Das Tierreich. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Solem, in: Fieldiana: Zoology, 53 no. 2 
(1967), 71-144, includes bibliography of his writings. 
[Mordecai L. Gabriel] 


HAAS, GEORG (1905-1981), Israel zoologist. Born in Vienna, 
Haas studied zoology and paleontology. From 1931 to 1932 
he was a visiting investigator at the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute 
in Berlin, where he did research on protozoan cytology. In 
1933 he immigrated to Israel and joined the staff of the He- 
brew University of Jerusalem. He was appointed professor in 
1954. 

Although Haas chief interest was the functional anatomy 
and evolution of reptiles, he also published extensively on the 
mollusks of Israel and on fossil reptiles and mammals of the 
region. A dedicated teacher, he had a seminal influence on the 
growth of zoological science in Israel, and many of Israel's out- 
standing zoologists were trained in his laboratory. 


[Mordecai L. Gabriel] 


HAAS, HUGO (1901-1968), Czechoslovakian actor and film 
director. Haas was with the National Theater in Prague before 
World War 11 and also acted in many Czech films. In 1939 he 
escaped from Nazi-occupied Prague and went to the United 
States. On Broadway, he appeared in Capek’s R.U.R. and in 
a dramatization of Tolstoy’s War and Peace. He eventually 
formed his own company in Hollywood. Among his pictures 
were Pick-up (1951) and Edge of Hell (1956). He also played 
the title role in the Tv series Rabbi on Wheels. In 1963, Haas 
settled in Vienna. 


HAAS, LEO (1901-1983), Czech painter and cartoonist. His 
most important works were his drawings in the concentration 
camps of Nisko and Theresienstadt (Terezin) during World 
War 11. In tortured lines and a grotesque expressionism, they 
captured the squalor and misery of human beings awaiting 
death. He hid the drawings in Terezin, but later recovered 
them, having survived Auschwitz, Sachsenhausen, and Mau- 
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thausen. Haas studied in Berlin and Vienna, and became 
director of a lithographic printing house in his birthplace, 
Opava. After the war, he returned to Czechoslovakia to be- 
come one of the leading political cartoonists of the Commu- 
nist press. In 1955 he left for East Germany. He is represented 
in museums in Prague and East Berlin. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: FE. Hermann, et al. (eds.), Terezin (Eng., 


1965), 156-61, 319. 
[Avigdor Dagan] 


HAAS, LUDWIG (1875-1930), German politician. Born in 
Freiburg, Baden, Haas practiced law in Karlsruhe, where he 
was a city councilor from 1908 to 1919. In 1912 he entered 
the Reichstag as a member of the Progressive People’s (later 
Democratic) Party. On the outbreak of World War 1 Haas vol- 
unteered for the army and was decorated for distinguished 
service on the Western front. At the end of 1915 he was sec- 
onded to the German military government of occupied Po- 
land as head of the Jewish department, where he worked in 
close contact with Emanuel Carlebach and Pinchas *Kohn in 
an attempt to reorganize Polish Jewry. The Jewish community 
statute, which was the fruit of this collaboration, regulated 
the life of Polish Jewry until the end of the Polish republic in 
1939. During the war he protested against the census of the 
Jewish soldiers in the German army (1916) because of its an- 
tisemitic connotation. After the 1918 revolution in Germany, 
Haas became minister of the interior in the first republican 
government of Baden. He continued to represent his party in 
the Reichstag, and became its chairman in 1929. Haas founded 
the *K-c Jewish student society at Freiburg, supported the 
Reichsbanner Schwarz-Rot-Gold (1924), and was active in the 
*Central-Verein deutscher Staatsbuerger juedischen Glaubens 
(Central Union of German Citizens of the Jewish Faith). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schrag-Haas, in: BLBI, 4 (1961), 73ff.; Carle- 
bach, in: YLBI, 6 (1961), 62ff. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Luckemeyer, 
“Ludwig Haas als Reichstagsabgeordneter der Fortschrittlichen Volk- 
spartei und der Deutschen Demokratischen Partei,’ in: G. Schulz 
(ed.), Kritische Solidaritaet - Betrachtungen zum deutsch-juedischen 
Selbstverstaendnis (1971), 119-74. 


HAAS, SOLOMON BEN JEKUTHIEL KAUFMANN 
(d. 1847), Moravian rabbi and author. Haas studied under 
Benjamin Wolf Loew, rabbi of Kolin, then became a mem- 
ber of the bet din of Holleschau and later rabbi of Strassnitz 
(Moravia). Haas is the author of glosses to all four parts of 
the Shulhan Arukh. Those to Yoreh Deah, Orah Hayyim, and 
Even ha-Ezer were published under the title Kerem Shelomo 
(Pressburg, 1840, 1843, and 1846 respectively), which was 
highly praised by Moses *Sofer, Nehemiah *Trebitsch, and 
Haas’s teacher Benjamin Wolf Loew. He later made extensive 
additions to it. Those to Hoshen Mishpat were published in 
the Likkutei Haver ben Hayyim of F. Plaut (Munkacs, 1855). 
Other works, still in manuscript, include a volume of sermons 
of considerable interest for the cultural history of the time, 
and a collection of poems, Benot ha-Shir (completed in 1820), 
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consisting of secular songs and plays, some of them translated 
from German into Hebrew. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Wiener, Kohelet Moshe (1893-1918), 648, 


no. 5384; H. Gold, Juden und Judengemeinden Maehrens (1929), 


520 f. 
[Joseph Elijah Heller] 


HAAS, WILLY (1891-1973), German essayist, critic, and 
translator. Born in Prague, where he studied law, Haas be- 
longed to the literary circle of Franz *Werfel, Paul *Kornfeld, 
Max *Brod, and Franz *Kafka. While still a student he pub- 
lished in the Herder-Blaetter (1911-12), which was an early 
organ of the young German-Jewish poets of Prague. Mov- 
ing to Berlin after the war, in which he served as officer, Haas 
pursued his career as a journalist, writing film reviews and 
screenplays and publishing among other things an essay in 
1922 on his spiritual teacher Hugo von *Hofmannsthal em- 
phasizing his Jewishness (in: Juden in der deutschen Literatur, 
ed. G. Krojanker), for which he was criticized by Hofmannst- 
hal himself. Haas founded and edited the weekly, Die literari- 
sche Welt, from 1925 to 1933, which soon turned out to be one 
of the most important intellectual platforms in the Weimar 
Republic. With the rise of Nazism Haas went back to Prague 
trying to continue his weekly under the title Die Welt im Wort, 
and in 1939 to India working for a British film company. He 
returned to Germany in 1947 and joined the editorial staff of 
Die Welt in Hamburg. Haas dealt with the more profound 
problems of contemporary literary and cultural life and be- 
came one of postwar Germany’s leading critics and essayists. 
He published books on Brecht (1958), Hofmannsthal (1964), 
the Belle Epoque (1967), and his autobiography, Die literari- 
sche Welt (1957), where he gives a detailed account of his life 
in three countries. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Valentini, Willy Haas (1986); P. Ave- 
nel, Willy Haas et le périodique Die literarische Welt (1995). 


[Rudolf Kayser / Andreas Kilcher (274 ed.)] 


HAASE, HUGO (1863-1919), German socialist leader. Born 
in Allenstein, East Prussia, and a lawyer by profession, Haase 
became a socialist with a deeply humanitarian approach. He 
was first elected to the Reichstag as a Social Democrat in 1897 
and after August Bebel’s death in 1912 led the socialist faction. 
As a lawyer and attorney he defended the Social Democrats 
Karl Liebknecht and Otto Braun. At the second Socialist In- 
ternational, Haase worked for Franco-German friendship and 
the prevention of a European war. On the outbreak of World 
War 1 in August 1914 he was persuaded by the majority of the 
party that this was a war of self-defense and supported the 
German government, saying: “In the hour of danger we will 
not leave the Fatherland in the lurch” In 1915, however, he 
joined Karl Kautski and Eduard *Bernstein in a plea to stop the 
war, and left the Social Democrats to form the Independent 
Social Democrat Party which fought against the government's 
annexationist policies. In 1918, on the defeat of Germany and 
the outbreak of revolution, Haase became one of six mem- 
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bers of the provisional government and for a time shared the 
presidency of the Council of the People’s Deputies. He soon 
resigned, on the ground that the majority Socialist Party had 
deviated from the strict socialist line toward the bourgeois 
democratic establishment, and he formed his own left-wing 
opposition group in the Weimar National Assembly. After the 
foundation of the Communist Party he supported the reunion 
of the left-wing opposition with the Social Democratic Party. 
Haase was attacked by a German nationalist in October 1919 
and died later as a result of his injuries. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Haase (ed.), Hugo Haase, sein Leben und 
Wirken (1929). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: L Heid, “‘...das ich mit 
vielen Banden an Kénigsberg fest und gern hinge’ - Hugo Haase 
eine Skizze,” in: M. Brocke (ed.), Zur Geschichte und Kultur der 
Juden in Ost- und Westpreussen (2000), 485-509; K.R. Calkins, Hugo 
Haase - Democrat and Revolutionary (1979); D. Engelmann, Hugo 
Haase - Lebensweg und politisches Vermdchtnis eines streitbaren So- 
zialisten (1999). 


HA-ASIF (Heb. *)?0Ni), six literary annuals, published in 
Warsaw intermittently from 1884 to 1894 and edited by Na- 
hum *Sokolow. Ha-Asif was the first attempt to bring Hebrew 
literature to the masses at a popular price: volume 1 reached a 
circulation of 12,000, an unusual achievement for the period. 
Editorial policy, which favored cultural Zionism, considered 
Erez Israel as one of the solutions to the Jewish problem, “how- 
ever, to put all our trust in one suggestion is a great danger.” 
Consequently Ha-Asif favored constructive action on behalf of 
Diaspora Jewry mainly in the cultural and intellectual realms. 
Ha-Asif ’s ample volumes were filled with a variety of mate- 
rials. The earlier volumes featured a practical, almanac-type 
section, which was dropped in the later issues, completely lit- 
erary in content. Sokolow wrote the annual review in which 
literary matters were stressed. Among his colleagues were D. 
Frischmann, M. Weber, and I.H. Zagorodski. The contribu- 
tors to the literary section included the leading authors of the 
period. Shalom Aleichem first published his original stories in 
Hebrew in Ha-Asif. In the Jewish studies section, which also 
occupied a prominent position, almost all Jewish scholars of 
note participated. Some published complete books (S. Bern- 
feld, translation of M. Kayserling’s book on the Spanish and 
Portuguese Jews; Ha-Asif 4 (1887)). Others published ancient 
manuscripts. Sokolow’s detailed reviews of new books and 
journals in Jewish studies dominated the criticism section. E. 
Atlas, another critic, published a series of sharp critical articles 
which are still of some relevance to contemporary criticism. 
Criticism of rabbinical literature - which, in general, was ig- 
nored by Hebrew periodicals - was published by I. Suwalski 
(vol. 4). Ha-Asifalso contained articles about the Jews of Erez 
Israel in the 19t* century (J. Goldman, vols. 1-4 and Z. Wis- 
sotsky, vols. 4 and 7). J.D. Eisenstein published a survey of 
Jewish life in the United States (vol. 2). It also contained a sec- 
tion devoted to general sciences, including medical, scientific, 
and technical materials. The first Hebrew article on the flora 
of Erez Israel also appeared in Ha-Asif. The success of Ha-Asif 
brought about the appearance of similar annuals. According 
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to Sokolow, the mass circulation of Ha-Asif was a main cause 
of the creation of the Hebrew press (1886). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Kressel (ed.), Mivhar Kitvei N. Sokolow, 
1-3 (1958-61), index; Waxman, Literature, 4 (1960) 452-4. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


HAAVARA, a company for the transfer of Jewish property 
from Nazi Germany to Palestine. The Trust and Transfer Office 
Haavara Ltd., was established in Tel Aviv, following an agree- 
ment with the German government in August 1933, to facilitate 
the emigration of Jews to Palestine by allowing the transfer of 
their capital in the form of German export goods. The Haa- 
vara Agreement is an instance where the question of Jewish 
rights, Zionist needs and individual rescue were in deep ten- 
sion. Jewish organizations outside of Germany had declared 
a boycott against German goods and hoped to delegitimate 
the Nazi regime. The Zionists saw this agreement as a way of 
attracting Jews to Palestine and thus rescuing them from the 
Nazi universe even if that meant cooperation with Hitler. For 
a time the Nazi program of making Germany Judenrein and 
the Zionist policy of seeking olim coincided. The amounts to 
be transferred were paid by prospective emigrants into the ac- 
count of a Jewish trust company (PALTREU - Palestina Treu- 
handstelle zur Beratung deutscher Juden) in Germany and 
used for the purchase of goods, which the Haavara then sold 
in Palestine. The proceeds, in Palestine currency, were paid 
to the emigrants living in Palestine. The rate of exchange was 
adjusted from time to time by the Haavara according to the 
disagio, necessitated by the subsidy which the Haavara granted 
the Palestinian importers, to make up for the steadily deterio- 
rating value of the Reich mark, so the German goods could 
compete with other imports. The ensuing disagio, borne by 
the emigrants, accordingly increased from 6% in 1934 to 50% 
in 1938. The major part of the transfer proceeds provided the 
1,000 Palestine Pounds (then $4,990) necessary for a “capital- 
ist” immigration certificate of the Mandatory administration, 
but also for other categories of immigration, such as Youth Ali- 
yah, students, and artisans as well as for the transfer of public 
funds. The transfer weakened the boycott of German goods 
declared by many Jewish organizations around the world, 
and thus met with considerable opposition. The controversy 
was settled at the Zionist Congress in Lucerne (1935) which 
decided by a vast majority in favor of the transfer and placed 
the Haavara under the supervision of the *Jewish Agency. The 
Zionists sought to attract immigrants to Palestine, most es- 
pecially the affluent German Jewish immigrants and the Ger- 
mans sought to get rid of their Jews, increase their exports and 
a propaganda victory by dividing the Jews regarding the boy- 
cott. The Haavara continued to function until World War 11, 
in spite of vigorous attempts by the Nazi Party to stop or cur- 
tail its activities. The total transfer amounted to LP 8,100,000 
(Palestine Pounds; then $40,419,000) including LP 2,600,000 
(then $13,774,000) provided by the German Reichsbank in co- 
ordination with Haavara. The Haavara transfer was a major 
factor in making possible the immigration of approximately 
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60,000 German Jews to Palestine in the years 1933-1939, and 
together with the money invested by the immigrants them- 
selves, in providing an incentive for the expansion of agri- 
cultural settlement and for general economic development. 
It also served as a model for a similar arrangement with the 
Czech government and the immigration of several thousand 
Jews on the eve of World War 11. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Marcus, in: Yad Vashem Studies, 2 (1958), 
179-204; S. Esh. in: Am Yisrael be-Dorenu (1964), 330-43; L. Pinner, 
in: In zwei Welten (1962), 133-66. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Black, 
The Transfer Agreement: The Dramatic Story of the Pact between Nazi 
Germany and Jewish Palestine (2001). 


[Ludwig Pinner] 


HABAKKUK (Heb. /73}727; cf, Akk. hambaququ or habba- 
ququ, a fragrant herb), prophet at the time of the *Chaldeans’ 
ascent to power in the early seventh century B.c.E. (Hab. 1:6), 
a time apparently after the Egyptian defeat at Carchemish (Jer. 
46:2) and Hamath, when the Babylonian forces under Nebu- 
chadnezzar occupied the area. The Book of Habakkuk is the 
eighth unit within the book of tere ‘asar, “the twelve? and con- 
sistently follows *Nahum in all textual witnesses. Habakkuk 
contains only three chapters (totaling 56 verses) and is tradi- 
tionally divided into two parts according to content: narra- 
tive (chapters 1 and 2) and prayer (chapter 3). In many places 
the text is either enigmatic or corrupt. The Pesher Habakkuk 
from Qumran comments only on the first two chapters of our 
biblical book, thus supporting the view that the third chap- 
ter was not part of the original book (see below). The narra- 
tive consists of a series of five short prophetic utterances. The 
first (1:2-4) is a complaint (reminiscent of Jeremiah 12:1-2 and 
much of the book of Job) against God for allowing violence 
and injustice to prevail unchecked in the land, one of the great 
theological problems in biblical thought. The second utterance 
(1:5-12) is a divine oracle prophesying that the instrument of 
judgment - the Chaldeans - is near at hand. The depiction of 
the Chaldeans is ambivalent and its precise sense is debated. 
On the one hand, the Chaldeans are God’s instrument; on the 
other hand, their description fits the typical biblical descrip- 
tion of “the enemy” (e.g., Deut. 28:49-53; Isa. 5:26-30; Jer. 
4:13; 5115-17; 6:22-23). In 1:10 the prophet speaks of the Chal- 
deans’ power in language usually reserved for describing the 
power of God: “And they scoff at kings, and princes are a de- 
rision to them” (cf. “who brings princes to nought, and makes 
the rulers of the earth as nothing” Isa. 40:23) and in the last 
words of verse 11: “guilty men, whose own might is their god” 
(in 1QpHab it is written “he makes his own might to be his 
god”). Thus, the instrument of justice is none other than the 
wicked enemy. The ambivalent description of the Chaldeans 
and the reiteration of the original question about divine jus- 
tice have brought scholars to conclude that the Chaldeans are 
not the answer to the prophet’s complaint but a heightened 
form of that complaint. When he speaks of the injustice in 
the world, Habakkuk is referring to the Chaldeans and their 
deeds. Like others who asked why the unjust thrive, Habak- 
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kuk relates the question to a specific historical situation. The 
third utterance (1:13-17) asks why God allows the wicked to 
devour the righteous, to which the fourth utterance (2:1-5) 
responds: eventually the wicked shall fail, but the righteous 
shall live by their faithfulness. The first biblical appearance of 
qgez (“end”) in its apocalyptic sense is in Habakkuk, and sub- 
sequently in the Bible this usage is found exclusively in Dan- 
iel (8:19; 11:13, 27, 35; 12:4-13). Indeed, Dan. 10:14 looks like a 
“fulfillment” of Hab. 2:3. 

The fifth utterance (2:6 ff.) takes the form of five parables 
that begin with “woe to him” and stresses the punishment 
that the wicked will receive (some of the parables are found 
differently phrased in other books of the Bible, e.g., Isa. 14, 51; 
Jer. 22:13, which indicates their popularity among the people 
of Judah). The fifth parable contrasts idols — brilliantly orna- 
mented, but utterly lifeless and dumb - to the divine glory of 
God, which strikes the whole world dumb. 

The prayer comprising chapter 3 is divided into four sec- 
tions (3:1-2, 3-7, 8-15, 16-19), the second and third sections 
recalling God’s deeds, and the first and fourth constituting the 
essence of the prayer. Most scholars hold that chapter 3 was not 
part of the original Book of Habakkuk and bears no connec- 
tion to the first two chapters. Other scholars, however, believe 
the entire book to be a single, continuous literary piece, and 
view chapter 3, which describes the punishment of the wicked, 
as a response to the questions raised in chapter 1. The prayer 
opens with “Upon Shigionoth” (3:1). The term siggdyén also 
occurs in the rubric of Ps. 7:1, and is probably borrowed from 
Akkadian sigd (“lamentation,” “type of prayer”). The closing, 
in the manner of the Psalms with “For the Leader with string 
music” (la-menazzeah bi-neginotai; 3:19), seems to be the in- 
troduction to another composition, now lost. In a spirit similar 
to that found in the beginning of the Blessing of *Moses, the 
Song of *Deborah, and Psalm 77 (17ff.), the prophet entreats 
the return of God’s compassion. The prayer cites as precedent 
God’s actions at the time of the Creation (Isa. 51:9; Hab. 3:2). 
Just as in other poetry in the Bible and in Ugaritic and Meso- 
potamian sources, the creator god had to fight off the forces 
of chaos such as the sea (Hab. 3:8, 9). References to histori- 
cal battles combine with mythic ones. The sun and moon are 
personified and the ancient plague god *Resheph (3:5) brings 
pestilence. There may be a reference to the horned god Haby 
known from Ugaritic texts in Habakkuk 3:4. In the historical 
past, God delivered His people and His anointed one, smiting 
the wicked and “laying him bare from thigh to the neck” (Hab. 
3:13). After recounting the past, the prophet looks to the fu- 
ture and prays: “May I be relieved on the day of trouble, when 
the [Chaldean?] people invade with their troops” (3:16). Ha- 
bakkuk concludes by describing the effects of drought (3:17), 
a symbol of evil, but nevertheless his hope and faith: “yet I 
will rejoice in the Lord, I will exult in the God of my salva- 
tion” (verse 18). 

The language of Habakkuk in general, and especially 
in the two middle sections of the prayer, is vigorous and 
rich, and abounds in ancient poetic and rhetorical forms, 
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of which analogous examples appear in early biblical po- 
etry (Blessing of Moses, Song of Deborah, etc.). It occasion- 
ally resembles Ugaritic poetry in construction, and at times 
also in the use of rhetoric (as in the use of climactic parallel- 
ism, 3:2, 8, 13), and archaic diction. Linguistic features that 
once argued for a late dating of the book (such as the ab- 
sence of the definite article) might also be taken as signs of 
antiquity. 

According to Seder Olam Rabbah 20, Habakkuk lived 
at the time of Manasseh (698-642 B.c.E.). Critical schol- 
ars now contend that he lived in the time of Jehoiakim 
(608-598 B.c.£.), and some place him earlier, at the end 
of Josiah’s reign (639-609 B.C.E.), when the Assyrian king- 
dom was destroyed. However, Y. Kaufmann dates the prayer 
to the brief reign of Jehoiachin (597 B.c.£.). The hypothesis 
of B. Duhm that the word Kasdim (Chaldeans, 1:6) is to be 
emended to Kittim (Heb. 0°93), and that it refers to the cam- 
paigns of Alexander the Great, has not been found accept- 
able. The *Dead Sea Scrolls show that as early as the time of 
the Second Temple the word “Chaldeans” was interpreted as 
referring to the Roman campaigns in the Orient in the sixties 
of the first century B.c.E. (see *Pesher). 

According to legend, Habakkuk was the son of the Shu- 
nammite woman (Zohar, 1:7; 2:44-45). This identification is 
apparently based on his name, for the verb hbq (“to embrace” 
is employed in connection with the annunciation of the birth 
of the woman’s son in 11 Kings 4:16. In the apocryphal story 
of Bel and the Dragon, which tells of Daniel's exploits against 
Babylonian idolatry, Habakkuk is presented as a contemporary 
of Daniel, probably because both mention the arrival of the 
Chaldeans (Hab. 1:6; Dan. 1:1). In the same story he is consid- 
ered to be the son of Jeshua the Levite (Bel, 1). This reference 
is apparently to a levite family called Jeshua, which is men- 
tioned in Ezra 2:40, et al. According to Rabbi Simlai (274 gen- 
eration amora), Habakkuk based all the 613 commandments 
received by Moses on the single principle that “the righteous 
shall live by his faith” (Hab. 2:4; Mak. 23b-24a). This may be 
a response to the Christian use of the verse by Paul as a proof- 
text for the doctrine of justification by faith rather than by 
works (Rom. 1:17; Gal. 3:11). 

[Yehoshua M. Grintz and Dvora Briskin-Nadiv / 
S. David Sperling (2"¢ ed.)] 


In the Arts 

The prophet Habakkuk has inspired no literary works of major 
importance but is of some significance in art and music. He 
is identified with the prophet brought by an angel to nourish 
Daniel in the lions’ den, and thus his attributes are an angel 
and a basket of bread. In Christian typography he is one of the 
prophets who foresaw the Nativity. He appears alone on the 
wooden doors of Santa Sabina, Rome (fifth century); in the 
12"-century Christian Typography of Kosmas Indicopleustes 
(Vatican); and on the door of the Vierge Dorée (Amiens Ca- 
thedral, 13 century). The famous 15‘*-century statue by Do- 
natello known as Lo Zuccone (“The Bald One”) represents 
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Habakkuk. Formerly in the Florence Campanile, it is now 
in the Museo dell’ Opera del Duomo, Florence. A 17'b-cen- 
tury statue by Bernini in the Chigi Chapel at Santa Maria del 
Popolo, Rome, shows the angel lifting Habakkuk by his hair. 
He is frequently seen in company with Daniel. There are exam- 
ples on fourth-century sarcophagi; on a sixth-century Coptic 
textile; again in the Kosmas Indicopleustes manuscripts; on a 
13'"-century bas-relief from the portal of the Virgin, Laon Ca- 
thedral; and on stained-glass windows in Auch (16" century) 
and Cambridge (17' century). 

The psalm-like third chapter of Habakkuk is included 
among the cantica in the liturgy of all Christian denomina- 
tions, and is generally sung to a simple psalmodic formula. 
There are a few art-music settings of this section, such as F. 
Giroust’s Domine quidvi auditionem for chorus (1779) and, in 
the 20" century, cantatas entitled Habakkuk by Gyorgy Kosa 
(1954) and Jacques Berlinski (b. 1913). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Duhm, Das Buch Habakuk (1906); E. 
Sellin, Das Zwélfprophetenbuch (1930); M.D. Cassuto, in: Keneset, 
8 (1943), 121-42: W.H. Ward, Habakkuk (1cc, 1911, 19483); W.F. Al- 
bright, in: H.H. Rowley (ed.), Studies in Old Testament Prophecy Pre- 
sented to T.H. Robinson (1950), 1-18; Kaufmann Y., Toledot, 3 (1960), 
360-8; O. Eissfeldt, The Old Testament, an Introduction (1965), 416-23 
(incl. bibl.); Ginzberg, Legends, index; M.H. Segal, Mevo ha-Mikra, 2 
(1967*), 488-90. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Avishur. Enziklopediyah 
Olam ha-Tanakh, vol. 15b (1993), 88-115; M. Graham, in: DBI, 1:475-78 
(with bibliography); J.J.M. Roberts, Nahum, Habakkuk and Zepha- 
niah (1991); M. Sweeney, in: vT, 41 (1991), 63-83; idem, in: ABD, 
3:1-6; CAD 17/2, 413-14; P. Xella, in: ppp, 377; F Andersen, Habak- 
kuk (AB; 2001). 


HABAKKUK, PROPHECY OF, book attributed to Habak- 
kuk, in an appendix to the sixth-century lists of Apocrypha, 
the Stichometry of Nicephorus and that of Pseudo-Athana- 
sius. It is mentioned together with works of Baruch, Ezekiel, 
and Daniel. Further, the title of *Bel and the Dragon in the 
Septuagint (but not Theodotion) reads: “From the proph- 
ecy of Habakkuk son of Jesus of the tribe of Levi” This story 
tells how Daniel was cast into a lion’s den. On the sixth day 
of his imprisonment Habakkuk was taking food to the reap- 
ers in the field in Judea, when he was seized by the hair and 
miraculously transported to Babylon, where he gave the food 
to Daniel. This story appears in the Life of Habakkuk in the 
Pseudo-Epiphanian Lives of the Prophets (ed. Torrey, 28 ff.) in 
a somewhat different version. The Life also ascribes to Habak- 
kuk inter alia visions of the destruction, restoration, and sub- 
sequent destruction of the Temple. These might perhaps also 
reflect the Habakkuk apocryphon. The story is also known 
(apparently from Christian sources) in later Jewish works 
such as Josippon, Chronicle of Jerahmeel (ed. Gaster, 220ff.), 
and Sefer Yuhasin (1925), 238. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: MR. James, Lost Apocrypha (1920); Charles, 
Apocrypha, 1 (1913), 652; A. Kahana, Ha-Sefarim ha-Hizoniyyyim, 1 
(1936), 554-5. 


[Michael E. Stone] 
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HABBAN 


HABAS, BRACHA (1900-1968), Hebrew writer and edi- 
tor; wife of David *Hacohen. Born in Alytus, Lithuania, she 
was taken to Palestine in 1907. After a period of teaching she 
turned to journalism, serving on the editorial board of the 
newspaper Davar (1935-53) and of the Am Oved publishing 
house. Among other publications she edited Davar li-Yladim 
and Devar ha-Shavua. Her books include: Homah u-Migdal 
(“Stockade and Tower,” 1939); Korot Ma’pil Zair (“Story of a 
Young Immigrant,” 1942): Derakhim Avelot (“Paths of Mourn- 
ing,” on the pp camps and the Jewish Brigade, 1946); David 
Ben-Gurion ve-Doro (1952); Pagodot ha-Zahav (“Golden Pago- 
das,” Burmese legends, 1959); Benot Hayil (on Palestinian ats 
volunteers, 1964); Hayyav u-Moto shel Joop Westerweel (“The 
Life and Death of Joop Westerweel, 1964); Tenuah le-Lo Shem 
(“Movement without a Name,’ on volunteer work by veteran 
settlers among new immigrants, 1965); He-Hazer ve-ha-Givah 
(“The Yard and the Hill” the story of kevuzat *Kinneret, 1968). 
A list of her works translated into English appears in Goell, 
Bibliography, 28, 88, 96. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Harari, Ishah va-Em be-Yisrael (1958), 
470f.; R. Katznelson, Massot u-Reshimot (1947), 207: Kol Kitvei... G. 
Schoffmann, 5 (1960), 130f.: Tidhar, 3 (1949), 1128f.; 16 (1967), soor1f. 


[Getzel Kressel] 


HABBAN, a town on the western border of *Hadramawt, 
formerly in the Wahidi Sultanate, an important junction and 
post on the incense way. It was the extreme southeastern set- 
tlement with a Jewish community. During the last generation 
of their life in *Yemen the Jews of Habban lived under the pro- 
tection of Sultan Nasir ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Muhsin. The com- 
munity of Habban was the religious and social center for the 
Jewish communities around it. It numbered about 450 people, 
most of them divided into five main families: Ma‘taf, Hillel, 
Shammakh, Maifai, and ‘Adani. All of them were silversmiths 
and goldsmiths who wandered from one place to another to 
provide the Muslims with weapons and jewelry. In their wan- 
derings they reached as far to the east at Mukalla, moving all 
over Hadramawt where Jews had not been allowed to dwell 
since the end of the 16 century. Some of them used to come 
home only for the High Holidays and Passover. With their 
leaving the country in 1949, however, the Jews of Habban 
carried with them the knowledge of working silver and gold 
which they had made their specialty. 

Habbani Jews, like their Baydani coreligionists, lived 
in their own quarter (Harat al-Yahtid), located on the down 
slopes of a hill. The sultan’s palace separated the Jewish quar- 
ter from the Muslim quarter. The Jews lived in tall houses, two 
to five stories high, a situation against the ruling regulations 
throughout Yemen and other Muslim countries. There were 
two synagogues practicing a combination of the local old rite 
(baladi) and the newly imported Sephardi rite (shami). The 
synagogues also functioned as religious courts. The Jews of 
Habban were very different in their appearance and behavior 
from most other Yemenite Jews, as most of the discrimina- 
tory anti-Jewish Muslim regulations were not in force there. 
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HABBAR, HABBAREI 


They had long hair reaching down over their shoulders but 
no sidelocks, and did not wear black dresses but covered their 
bodies with multi-colored fabrics with a decorated belt, just 
like their Muslim tribal neighbors. The women tied nets dec- 
orated with silver jewelry around their heads and also wore 
wide silver belts. A few generations ago they apparently even 
used to carry weapons and took part in inter-tribal battles of 
the Muslims. There were no priests (Kohanim) and Levites 
among them. They were distinctive as well in terms of Jewish 
daily life. A few of them had already immigrarted to the land 
of Israel in the 1940s, but it was only after the establishment 
of the State of Israel that the community as a whole submitted 
their house keys to the local sultan and prepared themselves 
to immigrate to the new-born Jewish state. But the sultan did 
not give them permission and only after his unexpected death 
and the messengers of the State of Israel having paid a ran- 
som for each of them were they allowed to leave for the British 
colony of *Aden and from there to fly to Israel. Most of them 
settled in their own settlement - moshav Bareket - where they 
could preserve their distinctive communal and religious life. 
Since their immigration they have attracted scholars in vari- 
ous fields and were the subject of many studies on communal 
life, folklore, music, health, and liturgy. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Ma‘tuf, Yahadut Habban (1987); K. Blady, 
Jewish Communities in Exotic Places (2000), Y. Tobi, Moreshet Ye- 
hudei Teman (1977), M. Rodionovy, in: TEMA, 8 (2004), 153-68; S. 
Jawnieli, Massa le-Teiman (1952), 36-37, 222-8; J. Shair, in: Harel, 
Kovez Zikkaron... Rephael Alshekh (1962), 231-5; T. Ashkenazi, in: 
Sinai, 22 (1947/48), 248-57; idem, in: JQR, 38 (1947/48), 93-96; Y. 
Shai, Traditional Songs of the Habbani Women and Their Role in the 


Wedding (198s). 
[Yosef Tobi (24 ed.)] 


HABBAR, HABBAREL persecutors of the Jews in Babylon, 
mentioned in the Babylonian Talmud. They created hard- 
ships for Jews, forbidding them to light lamps on their (the 
Habbareis’) festive days (Shab. 45a; Git. 17a), to perform buri- 
als and slaughter of animals (Yev. 63b) in accordance with 
Jewish law, and interfering with the proper observance of the 
festivals by the Jews (Bezah 6a; see Rashi ibid.). The rise of the 
Habbarei in Babylon may be established as occurring between 
the death of R. Hiyya the Great and that of Rabbah Bar Bar 
Hana, i.e., at the end of the first quarter of the third century 
C.E. (Yev. 63b). It is possible that the Habbarei were Zoroas- 
trian priests, fire worshipers, whose influence increased in 
Babylon in the course of that century after the rise to power 
of the Sassanid dynasty. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kohut, Arukh, 3 (1926), 339f.; S. Krauss, Tose- 
fot Arukh ha-Shalem (1937), 178f. J. Obermeyer, Landschaft Babylo- 


nien (1929), 262f. 
[Moshe Beer] 


HABE, HANS (pseudonym of Janos Békessy; 1911-1977), 
Budapest-born German novelist whose works reflect fierce 
opposition to the Nazis. Habe became the League of Nations 
correspondent of the Prager Tagblatt in 1935. On the outbreak 
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of World War 11 he enlisted in the French army. He escaped 
from a German pow camp in 1940, and served in the U.S. 
forces for the rest of the war. In 1945 he founded the Ameri- 
can-backed Munich Neue Zeitung. Habe's novels include Drei 
ueber die Grenze (1937: Three over the Frontier, 1939), Weg ins 
Dunkel (1951; first published as Walk in Darkness, 1949), and 
Im Namen des Teufels (1956; Agent of the Devil, 1959). The au- 
tobiographical Ob Tausend Fallen (1943; first published as 
A Thousand Shall Fall, 1941) describes the ordeal of foreign 
volunteers and loyal French troops deprived of arms and en- 
couragement by the incompetent and defeatist French high 
command. His book on the assassination of President John 
FE. Kennedy, Der Tod in Texas (1964), appeared in the U.S. as 
The Wounded Land. Habe also wrote an autobiography, All My 
Sins (1957); Die Mission (1965; The Mission, 1966), based on 
the *Evian Conference of 1938; and Christopher and His Father 
(1967), which deals with the question of Federal Germany’s 
remorse. His autobiography was published under the title Ich 
stelle mich - Meine Lebensgeschichte. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.K. Zachau, “Hans Habe als Heraus- 


geber der ‘Neuen Zeitung,” in: W. Benz and M. Neiss, Deutsch-Jue- 
disches Exil - Das Ende der Assimilation? (1994), 151-64. 


HABER, family of German bankers. SALOMON (SAMUEL) 
HABER (1764-1839), born in Breslau, moved to Karlsruhe to- 
ward the end of the 18 century, and set up a banking and fi- 
nance house. He and his sons were prominent in the early in- 
dustrial development of Baden and Wuerttemberg, and from 
about 1820 S. Haber and Sons became one of Europe’s lead- 
ing bankers. In 1829 hereditary nobility was bestowed on Sa- 
lomon’s son LOUIS (LUDWIG; 1804-1892). Frequent marriages 
with other Jewish moneyed families fortified the Habers’ fi- 
nancial and social status, but when in 1847 the bank experi- 
enced difficulties it was the government of Baden which came 
to the rescue, and not the family connections. Louis’ brother 
MORITZ (1798-1874) took part in the formation of the Bank 
fuer Handel und Industrie in Darmstadt, the forerunner of 
the Darmstaedter Bank. Together with his brother Louis he 
was also among the founders of the Vienna Kreditanstalt 
(1855), and in 1863 of the Bodenkreditanstalt. The youngest 
of the brothers, SAMUEL (1812-1892), settled in Paris where 
Moritz had to take refuge after he had killed his opponent in 
a duel in Karlsruhe. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Schnee, Die Hoffinanz und der moderne 


Staat, 4 (1963), 68-86. 
[Joachim O. Ronall] 


HABER, FRITZ (1868-1934), German physical chemist and 
Nobel laureate. Haber was born in Breslau, the son of a pros- 
perous chemical and dye merchant and an alderman of the 
city. After a period in industry and business, he went in 1893 
to the Technische Hochschule at Karlsruhe, and in 1906 be- 
came professor of physical and electrochemistry. His work on 
carbon bonds led to a rule bearing his name. Turning to elec- 
trochemistry, he wrote Grundriss der technischen Electroche- 
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mie auf theoretische Grundlage (1898) and was a co-developer 
of the glass electrode. In 1905 he wrote Thermodynamics of 
Technical Gas Reactions. His most important work, started in 
1904, was the synthesis of ammonia from hydrogen and nitro- 
gen. His laboratory demonstration interested Bosch, Bergius, 
and the Badische Anilin-und Sodafabrik companies, and they 
eventually developed the process into a commercial operation. 
Haber was awarded the Nobel Prize in chemistry in 1918 “for 
the synthesis of ammonia from its elements”; this work of 
Haber was to be invaluable to the German military effort in 
World War 1. In 1911 he was made director of the new Kaiser 
Wilhelm Research Institute in Berlin-Dahlem, and in 1914 this 
was turned over to war work, particularly gas warfare, starting 
with chlorine and ending with mustard gas. After Germany’s 
defeat, he reconstituted his Institute, and in the 1920s it be- 
came probably the leading center of physical chemistry in the 
world. Haber was president of the German Chemical Society, 
and of the Verband deutscher chemischer Vereine (which he 
created), and after some months spent in Japan he created the 
Japan Institute in Berlin and Tokyo. 

Haber left the Jewish faith, and with the Nazi accession 
to power in 1933 was not immediately threatened but he was 
ordered to dismiss all the Jews on the staff of his institute. He 
refused and resigned. His health, already poor, deteriorated. 
He went to a sanatorium in Switzerland, where he died. In 
1952 a tablet was unveiled in Haber’s memory at the Kaiser 
Wilhelm Institute. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.H. Goran, The Story of Fritz Haber (1967), 
incl. bibl.; R. Stern, in: yLBI, 8 (1963), 70-102. 


[Samuel Aaron Miller] 


HABER, SAMUEL L. (1903-1984), U.S. economist and or- 
ganization executive. Haber, who was born in Harlau, Ro- 
mania, was taken to the U.S. in 1911. He received a B.A. from 
the University of Wisconsin in 1924. He worked as a researcher 
on labor and economic problems (1925-43), and then served 
in the U.S. Army, 1943-46. In 1947 Haber became director for 
Germany of the American Jewish Joint Distribution Commit- 
tee, where he headed an extensive program for approximately 
200,000 displaced persons (pps). He developed and directed 
programs to assist in their rehabilitation and immigration 
to Israel, the United States, and other amenable countries. 
In 1954 Haber was sent to Morocco to organize a compre- 
hensive Jewish welfare program for more than 50,000 of 
the country’s 240,000 Jews. In 1957 he established a welfare 
program for Jews in Poland, becoming the first pc repre- 
sentative permitted to function in that country since 1950. 
After serving as assistant director general of jpc’s European 
headquarters in Geneva (1958-64) and assistant executive 
vice-chairman in New York (1964-67), Haber was appointed 
to succeed the murdered Charles *Jordan as Joint executive 
vice-chairman in 1967. Although Haber retired from the joc 
at the end of 1975, his co-workers honored him by electing him 
honorary executive vice president of the organization. 
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HABER, WILLIAM 


From the 1960s to the early 1980s Haber was also a fre- 
quent speaker at fundraising campaigns in American Jewish 
communities; he served as vice chairman of the American 
Council of Agencies; vice president of the Israel Education 
Fund of the United Jewish Agency; national chairman of the 
Associates Division of the American Friends of Hebrew Uni- 
versity; chairman of the executive committee of the Institute 
of Contemporary Jewry of Hebrew University; consultant 
for the Jewish Studies program of Columbia University; and 
trustee of the interfaith Hunger Appeal, which he helped es- 


tablish in 1978. 
[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


HABER, SHAMAI (1922-1995), Israel sculptor. He was born 
in Lodz, Poland, and in 1935 emigrated to Palestine where he 
studied in Tel Aviv and fought in the War of Independence. 
From 1949 he lived in Paris. He worked close to nature, and 
created portraits under the influence of such French masters 
as Charles Despiau. In 1954 he turned to abstraction. In 1962 
he produced his first monumental work for the atomic reac- 
tor building at Nahal Sorek (Nebi Rubin) in Israel. In 1965, to- 
gether with Yitshak *Danziger, he created a monumental com- 
position for the Israel Museum, Jerusalem. When he turned 
to abstraction Haber worked in stone. He used large blocks 
and assembled them in such a manner as to create a static 
relationship between the volumes and the spaces between 
them. The solitary presence of his sculpture in its surround- 
ings has an archaic quality which is increased by his method 
of working the stone. 

[Yona Fischer] 


HABER, WILLIAM (1899-1988), economist and communal 
worker. Haber was born in Romania but immigrated to the 
USS. in 1909. In 1937 he was appointed professor of econom- 
ics at the University of Michigan in Ann Arbor, was chair- 
man of the Department of Economics in 1962-63, and from 
1963 to 1968 was dean of the College of Literature, Science, 
and the Arts. 

Haber held important posts in U.S. government bodies, 
including that of chairman of the National Committee on 
Long Range Work and Relief Policy (1941); chief of the Plan- 
ning Division of the Conference on Post War Relief Readjust- 
ment (1942); adviser on Manpower to the Director of War Mo- 
bilization (1945-46); and chairman of the Federal Advisory 
Council on Employment Security (1948-58). He was adviser 
on Jewish Affairs to Gen. Lucius Clay, Commander in Chief 
in Germany (1948-49). 

Haber played a prominent role in Jewish organizations. 
He was chairman of the National Hillel Commission of Bnai 
Brith (1955-63) and of the Academic Council of the American 
Friends of the Hebrew University (1967). His main interest, 
however, was the *orT organization. He was appointed presi- 
dent of the American orT Federation in 1950, and continued 
in that office after his appointment as president of the Cen- 
tral Board of the World orT Union in 1955. He retired from 
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HABERLANDT, GOTTLIEB 


the orT presidency in 1980, although he remained honorary 
president of the federation and the international group un- 
til his death. orT created an award in Haber’s honor in 1984, 
presented annually to people who have contributed to the 
federation’s work or aims. 

The University of Michigan also established an award in 
his honor. The William Haber Award is bestowed upon appli- 
cants who have created high-quality programs for the Jewish 
campus community. 

Haber published some 20 books, including Unemploy- 
ment Relief and Economic Security (1936), The Michigan Econ- 
omy (1960), Social Security: Programs, Problems and Policies 
(1954, reprinted 1966), and Unemployment Insurance in the 
American Economy (with Merrill G. Murray, 1966). He also 
edited the book Labor in a Changing America (1966). 


[Rohan Saxena (2? ed.)] 


HABERLANDT, GOTTLIEB (1854-1945), German plant 
physiologist. Born in Ungarisch-Altenberg, Hungary, Haber- 
landt rose to a professorship first at the University of Graz 
(Austria) and later at the University of Berlin. His contribu- 
tions in the field of plant responses to environmental stimuli 
helped to establish plant physiology as a significant separate 
discipline within the biological sciences. In 1884 Haberlandt 
described the important relationship between the anatomy of 
plants and their physiological capacities in a classic volume, 
Physiologische Pflanzenanatomie (1884; Physiological Plant 
Anatomy, 1914). In utilizing function as a basis for establish- 
ing structural categories he anticipated 20'*-century inter- 
est in physiological plant ecology. Later works include Das 
Reizleitende Gewebesystem der Sinnpflanze (“Stimuli Trans- 
mitting Tissue System of the Mimosa,” 1890) and Sinnesor- 
gane im Pflanzenreich (“Sense Organs of the Plant Kingdom,” 
1901) as well as numerous research reports dealing with the 
mechanism of plant tropisms, the significance of transpira- 
tion in the migration of nutrients, and the general functions 
of the vascular system. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neue Deutsche Biographie, 7 (1966), inclu- 


des bibliography. Ic Hpac 
eorge H. Frie 


HABERMAN, JOSHUA O. (1919-_), U.S. Reform rabbi. 
Haberman was born in Vienna, where his education was in- 
terrupted by the German invasion of Austria in 1938. Fleeing 
to the United States, he earned his B.A. from the University of 
Cincinnati (1940) and M.H.L. from Hebrew Union College- 
Jewish Institute of Religion, where he was ordained in 1945. 
HUC-JIR awarded him an honorary Doctor of Divinity in 1970. 
His first pulpit was in Mobile, Alabama (1944-46), where he 
worked to bring the Reform and Conservative communities 
closer together as rabbi of Congregation Shaarei Shamayim 
(the Government Street Temple). While serving as rabbi of 
Temple Beth Zion in Buffalo, New York (1946-51), Haberman 
founded the *Hillel Center at the University of Buffalo, act- 
ing as its first director (1946-47). In 1951, he became rabbi of 
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Har Sinai Temple in Trenton, New Jersey, whose membership 
quadrupled under his leadership. Haberman chaired both the 
Trenton Board of Rabbis and the local Israel Bonds Drive; co- 
authored Encounter for Reconciliation: Guidelines for Inter-re- 
ligious Dialogue, published jointly by the *Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations and the United Presbyterian Church 
of America; and continued to foster mutual understanding 
within the Jewish community. He also lectured at Rutgers Uni- 
versity and served on the Executive Committee of the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis (1967-69). 

In 1969, Haberman was appointed rabbi of Washington 
Hebrew Congregation. His predecessor had been a classical 
Reform rabbi who was the son of an Orthodox rosh yeshivah. 
Haberman was far more traditional and far more oriented to- 
ward Israel. He developed a dialogue with the Roman Cath- 
olic diocese of Washington, D.c., with evangelical Christian 
leaders, and with Imam Wallace D. Muhammad of the World 
Community of Islam in the West. He served as president of 
the Washington Board of Rabbis (1982-84), as well as on the 
Advisory Committee on Ethical Values of the United States In- 
formation Agency (1982-83) and on the boards of directors of 
the Ethics and Public Policy Center (1983-89) and the Jewish 
Institute for National Security Affairs (1985). In 1984, in antici- 
pation of retiring from the pulpit, he founded the Foundation 
for Jewish Studies, which sponsors cultural and educational 
programs for the entire Washington Jewish community as 
well as interested adherents of other faiths. In 1986, Haberman 
became rabbi emeritus of Washington Hebrew Congregation 
and assumed the active presidency of the Fys. On a national 
level, he was a member of the board of alumni overseers of the 
HUC-JIR and served as president of the National Association 
of Retired Reform Rabbis (NAORR, 1999-2000). In 2001, he 
was the representative of Jewish participation in the National 
Cathedral’s memorial service marking 9/11. 

Haberman contributed articles to English and German 
publications and wrote three books, Philosopher of Revela- 
tion: The Life and Thought of S.L. Steinheim (1990); The God 
I Believe In: Conversations about Judaism with 14 Prominent 
Jewish Intellectuals (1994), and Healing Psalms: The Dialogues 
with God that Help You Cope with Life (2000). In addition, he 
taught at Georgetown University, Wesley Theological Semi- 
nary, and American University. He received the Brotherhood 
Award of the National Conference of Christians and Jews 
(1978) and the Elie Wiesel Holocaust Remembrance Award, 
conferred by the State of Israel Bonds (1992). Haberman’s son 


is an Orthodox rabbi. 
[Bezalel Gordon (2™ ed.)] 


HABERMANN, ABRAHAM MEIR (1901-1980), bibli- 
ographer and scholar of medieval Hebrew literature. Born 
at Zurawno (Galicia), Habermann from 1928 was librarian 
at the Schocken Library in Berlin. He immigrated to Pales- 
tine in 1934 and served as director of the Schocken Library 
in Jerusalem until 1967. From 1957 he taught medieval litera- 
ture at Tel Aviv University (professor, 1969) and taught at the 
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Graduate Library School of the Hebrew University. He was 
editor of the department of bibliography (Jewish printers) for 
the Encyclopaedia Hebraica and the department of medieval 
Hebrew poetry for the first edition of the Encyclopaedia Ju- 
daica. Habermann began his study of medieval literature in 
1925, specializing in the Ashkenazi piyyut from the time of R. 
Ephraim ben Jacob of Bonn. A prolific writer, his books in- 
clude Ha-Madpisim Benei Soncino (1933): Gevilim; Meah Sip- 
purei Aggadah (1942); Ha-Genizah (1944); Toledot ha-Sefer 
ha-Ivri (1945); Ha-Piyyut (1946); Ateret Renanim, piyyutim 
and songs for Sabbath and festivals (1967); Ha-Sefer ha-Ivri be- 
Hitpattehuto (1968); Shaarei Sefarim Ivriyyim (1969); and To- 
ledot ha-Piyyut ve-ha-Shirah (1970), which is the first attempt 
at a survey of the history of Hebrew piyyut and poetry and 
its development in various cultural centers from post-biblical 
times to the Haskalah period. Habermann edited and com- 
piled such diverse medieval works as: Piyyutei Rashi (1941); 
Selihot u-Fizmonim of R. Gershom Meor ha-Golah (1944; new 
printing, 2004); Gezerot Ashkenaz ve-Zarefat (1946); Nizozot 
Ge'ullah, an anthology of redemption and messianism (1949); 
Mahberot Immanuel ha-Romi (1950); Even Bohan of Kalony- 
mus ben Kalonymus (1956); Studies of the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
Edah ve-Edut (1952), and Megillot Midbar Yehudah (1959). 
Shortly after his death, the Habermann Institute for Literary 
Research was created in Lod (Lydda), Israel. In 1983 Z. Malachi 
published Yad le-Heman, a memorial volume in his honor. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kressel, Leksikon, 1 (1965), 568f. 


[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


HABIB, HAYYIM BEN MOSES BEN SHEM TOV (16 
century), rabbinical author. Among the Jews exiled from Por- 
tugal in 1497, he escaped to Fez. In 1505 he compiled over 3,000 
responsa of Solomon b. Abraham *Adret, in Sefer ha-Battim. 
H.J.D. *Azulai heard of the existence of the manuscript in Fez. 
Joseph Samon, the author of Edut Bi-Yhosef, eventually took 
it to Jerusalem, where it came into the possession of Suss- 
man Jawitz (1813-1881), father of the historian Zeev *Jawitz 
who had emigrated to Jerusalem from Warsaw (see introduc- 
tion to Berakhah Meshulleshet, Warsaw, 1863). Sefer ha-Bat- 
tim was published by Sussman’s son Abraham, together with 
the glosses of Isaac Goldman who had also published Adret’s 
novellae on tractate Menahot. Habib’s characteristic signa- 
ture: “Hayyim b. Moses ibn Habib whose knees did not kneel 
to Baal, nor to fire and wood,’ is probably an allusion to his 
flight from Portugal. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset, 355; J.M. Toledano, Ner ha- 
Maarav (1911), 86; Azulai, 2 (1852), 21 no. 131. 


[Simon Marcus] 


HABIB, MOSES BEN SOLOMON IBN (c. 1654-1696), 
Turkish rabbi and author. He was born in *Salonika, a descen- 
dant of *Levi ben Habib, and went to Jerusalem in his youth. 
He studied in the yeshivah of Jacob *Hagiz and from c. 1677 to 
1679 he traveled as an emissary of Jerusalem, reaching as far as 
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Budapest. In 1688 Habib was appointed head of the yeshivah in 
Jerusalem maintained by the philanthropist Moses ibn Yaish, 
of Constantinople. In the following year, on the death of Moses 
Galante, Habib was appointed to succeed him as chief rabbi of 
Jerusalem (1689). His grandson, Jacob *Culi, who published 
most of his grandfather’s works, also had in his possession a 
number of other manuscripts which he used in his own work 
Me-‘Am Loez (Constantinople, 1733). A manuscript of his ser- 
mons is in the National Library in Jerusalem. The ascription 
to him of the Ez ha-Daat (printed in Or Zaddikim, Salonika, 
1799) has been questioned by S. Hazzan. 

He wrote the following works: Get Pashut (Ortakoi, 1719), 
on the laws of divorce and halizah; Shammot ba-Arez (Con- 
stantinople, 1727), consisting of “Yom Teruah,” on the tractate 
Rosh Ha-Shanah, “Tosafot Yom ha-Kippurim,’ on the tractate 
Yoma, and “Kappot Temarim, on the tractate Sukkah (Con- 
stantinople, 1731); and Ezrat Nashim (ibid., 1731), on the laws 
of agunah. H.J.D. *Azulai states that most of Habib’s responsa 
were lost at sea; however some have survived, and have been 
published, part in Kol Gadol (Jerusalem, 1907), and part in the 
works of contemporary scholars (Devar Sha’ul, 1927). Moses 
also wrote a commentary on the Jerusalem Talmud entitled 
Penei Moshe of which tractates Berakhot, Peah, and Demai are 
extant in manuscript (Sassoon Ms. 592). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Hazzan, Ha-Maalot li-Shelomo (1859); 
Rosanes, Togarmah, 4 (1935), 326-8; 5 (1938), 14; Frumkin-Rivlin, 
2 (1928), 89-91; M.D. Gaon, Yehudei ha-Mizrah be-Erez Yisrael, 2 
(1938), 241; Yaari, Sheluhei, 298 f.; J. Molcho, in: Ozar Yehudei Sefarad, 
5 (1962), 81ff.; Scholem, Shabbetai Zevi, 1 (1959), 200f.; D.S. Sassoon, 
Ohel Dawid, 1 (1932), 104-6; Lieberman, in: Sefer ha-Yovel... A. Marx 
(1950), 313-5; Benayahu, in: Tarbiz, 21 (1950), 58-60. 


[Simon Marcus] 


HABIBA, JOSEPH (beginning of the 15"* century), Spanish 
talmudic scholar. Virtually no biographical details are known 
of Habiba. His teachers were *Nissim b. Reuben (the Ran) 
and Hasdai *Crescas. Author of novellae to the Talmud and 
a commentary on Isaac *Alfasi known as the Nimmukei Yosef, 
he is regarded as the last of the *rishonim to comment on 
the Talmud and the Hilkhot ha-Rif. It was previously thought 
that Habiba wrote commentaries only to those tractates of 
Alfasi on which Nissim b. Reuben did not comment, but it 
is now believed that his commentary covered the whole work. 
Only his commentaries to tractates Moed Katan, Yevamot, 
Bava Kamma, Bava Mezia, Bava Batra, Sanhedrin, and Makkot 
have been published in editions of the Talmud, but his com- 
mentaries to the tractates Megillah and Pesahim (1960) and 
to Gittin (1963) and Avodah Zarah in M.J. Blau (ed.), Shitat 
ha-Kadmonim al Massekhet Avodah Zarah (1969) have been 
published. His commentaries on Berakhot, Shabbat, Taanit, 
and Hullin, are still in manuscript. Of his novellae to the 
Talmud there have been published Shevuot (in Beit ha- 
Behirah of Menahem ha-Meiri; Leghorn, 1795), and Ketubbot 
and Nedarim (in the Ishei ha-Shem, ibid., 1795, new ed. 1960). 

In his commentary Habiba usually quotes the geonim, the 
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Spanish *posekim until *Jacob b. Asher, and Yom Tov * Vidal of 
Tolosa. According to Malachi ha-Kohen (in his Yad Malakhi), 
Habiba differs from Nissim in that he quotes the aforemen- 
tioned authors and Yom Tov b. Abraham “*Ishbili, and in that 
he commences each of the novellae with “the author says” and 
concludes with “thus far the words of the author,’ something 
not found in the works of other rishonim. It is this character- 
istic, as well as the numerous quotations from the works of 
Yom Tov Ishbili and Asher b. Jehiel, which serve as indubitable 
indications of the author of the Nimmukei Yosef: Habiba’s style 
is direct and succinct. Some see his commentaries as aimed 
at encouraging the study of Talmud rather than the Hilkhot 
ha-Rif, which, through its wide circulation, tended to displace 
the study of the Talmud. Consequently Nimmukei Yosef is re- 
garded as a supplement rather than a commentary, the addi- 
tion of passages of the Talmud omitted by Alfasi making the 
talmudic text readily available to the student. The Nimmukei 
Yosef is a valuable source for clarifying the opinions and ap- 
proach of various rishonim, since in addition to quoting from 
their actual works he also gives oral traditions handed down 
by their pupils. He was highly regarded in later generations 
as an authoritative posek. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Malachi b. Jacob ha-Kohen, Yad Malakhi 
(Przemysl, 1888 ed.), 154d; Weiss, Dor, 5 (1904*), 760f.; H. Tcherno- 
witz, Toledot ha-Posekim, 1 (1946), 163f.; M.J. Blau (ed.), in: J. Habiba, 
Nimmukei Yosef al Massekhtot Megillah u-Fesahim (1960), introd.; 
M. Margalioth (ed.), Hilkhot ha-Nagid (1962), 79; Waxman, Litera- 
ture, 2 (1960), 112. 

[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


°HABIBI, EMIL (1922-1996), Israeli Arab poet and Knesset 
member. A Christian Arab born in Haifa, after 1948 he was a 
founder of the Israel Communist Party and a Knesset member 
on its behalf. He left the Knesset in 1972 to devote himself to 
editing Al-Ittihad and to his literary work. In 1983 he founded 
the Committee of Israeli and Palestinian Writers, Artists and 
Academics, on which he served as chairman until he died. In 
1990 he founded the Arabesque Publishing House. In 1991 
he withdrew from active political life. In 1992 he received the 
Israel Prize for literature and poetry. In 1995 he began publish- 
ing Masharef, a periodical of Palestinian literature. He wrote 
several novels as well as shorter items, many of which have 
been translated from Arabic into Hebrew. His writings, which 
opened a window to the Palestinian experience in general and 
in Israel in particular, express his special feeling for Haifa, the 
city of his birth, where he also chose to be buried. The inscrip- 
tion on his tombstone sums up this emotional and political 
connection: “I Stayed in Haifa.” 


[Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 


HABIL, the name of four places inhabited by Jews at the time 
of their emigration from Yemen (1948-49). All four are located 
in the southernmost regions of present-day Yemen, or close to 
its border. Among the genizah fragments there is a letter of ap- 
pointment from a gaon to a person, whose name has not been 
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preserved, requesting that the latter undertake the collection 
of funds for the Babylonian Academy. A letter was sent to the 
inhabitants of al-Sawil and al-Habil, which was to be read to 
them so that they would make their contributions; these were 
to be sent to the head of the academy in San’a or the emissar- 
ies of the academies in Yaman and Yamama. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.D. Goitein, in: Tarbiz, 31 (1961/62), 360-1. 


[Haim Zew Hirschberg] 


HABILLO, DAVID (d. 1661), kabbalist of Safed and Jeru- 
salem and emissary from Jerusalem. Habillo was the out- 
standing pupil of the kabbalist Benjamin b. Meir ha-Levi of 
Safed, whom he accompanied when he moved to Jerusalem. 
H.J.D. Azulai relates that the veteran rabbis of Jerusalem told 
him that Habillo lived there in 1652 and had a heavenly men- 
tor (maggid). Habillo wrote a commentary on Sefer Yezirah 
which has remained in manuscript. During the 1650s he went 
to Turkey as an emissary from Jerusalem. He met Abraham 
Yakhini in Constantinople before 1660 and also the youthful 
*Shabbetai Zevi, who almost certainly learned Kabbalah from 
Habillo. When Shabbetai Zevi was subsequently compelled to 
leave Constantinople, he proceeded to Smyrna with Habillo, 
who died there on the ninth of Av. After his death a dispute 
arose between his son, JUDAH HABILLO, who claimed the 
inheritance left in Smyrna by his father, and the heads of the 
Jerusalem community, who claimed the money as the pro- 
ceeds of the mission on their behalf. Hayyim *Benveniste, the 
av bet din of Smyrna, decided in favor of the son. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, 1 (1852), 23a no. 17; A. Freimann, In- 
yanei Shabbetai Zevi (1912), 141 no. 9; Frumkin-Rivlin, 2 (1928), 29, 
34, 69f, Yaari, Sheluhei, 154, 283, 287; G. Scholem, in: Zion, 13-14 
(1948-49), 61f.; Scholem, Shabbetai Zevi, 1 (1957), 138-40, 154. 


[Avraham Yaari] 


HABILLO (Xabillo), ELIJAH BEN JOSEPH (Maestro Ma- 
noel; second half 15 cent.), Spanish philosopher and trans- 
lator of philosophical writings. Habillo was an admirer of 
Christian scholasticism, and translated some of the works of 
the Christian scholastics from Latin into Hebrew, including: 
Thomas *Aquinas’ Quaestiones disputatae, Quaestio de anima 
(“Sheelot ba-Nefesh”), De animae facultatibus (“Maamar be- 
Kohot ha-Nefesh,” published by A. Jellinek in Philosophie und 
Kabbala, 1854), De universalibus (“Be-Inyan ha-Kolel”), and 
questions on Aquinas’ treatise De ente de essentia (“Sheelot 
Maamar be-Nimza u-ve-Mahut”); William of Occam's three 
treatises entitled Summa totius logicae (“Perakim be-Kolel”), 
to which he added an appendix, and Quaestiones Philosophi- 
cae; and the pseudo-Aristotelian Liber de causis (“Sefer ha- 
Sibbot”). It is also supposed that Habillo translated anony- 
mously Vincenz of Beauvais’ De universalibus under the title 
Maamar Nikhbad be-’Kelal (see M. Steinschneider, Parma 
Ms. no. 457’). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Munk, in: oLz, 7 (1904), 725; Munk, Mé- 
langes, 303; Steinschneider, Uebersetzungen, 265, 470, 477, 483. 
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HABILLO, ELISHA (called Mercado; 1719-1792), rabbi 
of Sarajevo. Habillo studied under David *Pardo, author of 
Shoshannim le-David. He wrote Avodat ha-Tamid (Sarajevo, 
1788), a commentary on the Sephardi liturgy for the whole 
year, together with the order of service for weekdays, with 
brief laws and explanations. In this work the author at times 
cites the explanations of Nehemiah *Hayon, only to dissociate 
himself from them at the end. He published his teacher’s book 
of prayers for festivals, Shifat Revivim (Leghorn, 1787), includ- 
ing in the original his elegy on the ill-treatment by the Turks 
of the Sarajevo Jews who fled from the Austrians, and added 
a number of his poems. Habillo also wrote a commentary on 
the Passover Haggadah and on the Grace after Meals. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.D. Gaon, Yehudei ha-Mizrah be-Erez Yis- 
rael, 2 (1938), 242; Frumkin-Rivlin, 3 (1929), 97; Rosanes, Togarmah, 


5 (1938), 177. 
[Simon Marcus] 


HABIMAH (Heb. 1172725; “the Stage”), repertory theater com- 
pany; founded in Moscow in 1917 as the first professional 
Hebrew theater in the world, and now the National Theater 
of Israel. Its initiator was Nahum David *Zemach, who was 
joined by Menahem Gnessin and the actress Hannah *Rovina 
in Warsaw, but World War 1 halted their efforts. They met 
again in Moscow in 1917 and were soon joined by a number 
of young Jewish actors. Their idea was not simply to found a 
theater but to give expression to the revolutionary change in 
the situation of the Jewish people and especially to the revival 
of Hebrew. Zemach turned to the great Russian theater direc- 
tor Konstantin Stanislavski and adopted his famous “method.” 
It was, in fact, their idealism which enabled the Habimah ac- 
tors to overcome the great initial difficulties, first of all the 
economic problem of the revolutionary period. David Vardi, 
one of its founding members, wrote in his diary in Septem- 
ber, 1918: “Today we held a meeting... On the agenda was the 
food problem. It was decided to send two members out to the 
country, to look for potatoes and flour... We were each allot- 
ted a [role]. Mine was to bring potatoes from the he-Halutz 
farm to the Habimah cooperative kitchen. ...” 

There were also political problems. The Yevsektsiya, 
the Jewish section of the Communist Party, lodged a protest 
with Stalin, the People’s Commissar of Nationalities, against 
Habimah's very existence. Stalin, however, overruled their in- 
tervention (1920). In this struggle Zemach succeeded in enlist- 
ing the support of leading artists, writers, and political person- 
alities, such as Lunacharski, the commissar for education and 
culture, who proved a true friend of Habimah. Maxim *Gorki 
was also an enthusiastic supporter. Habimah introduced plays 
of a type that had never been staged by Jewish troupes, and 
they were directed by great teachers, all of them non-Jewish 
disciples of Stanislavski. 

Habimah first performed in 1918, presenting four one- 
act plays by Jewish writers. It became one of the four studios 
of the Moscow Art Theater. Habimah scored its greatest tri- 
umph with S. *An-Ski’s The Dybbuk, which was the third play 
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it staged. Bialik translated it into Hebrew and Joel Engel com- 
posed its musical score. Its first performance took place on Jan. 
31, 1922, and it established Habimah’s reputation, as well as that 
of Yevgeni Vakhtangov, a young director of Armenian origin 
who had been delegated to Habimah by Stanislavski. 

The Dybbuk owed its triumph to its outstanding orches- 
tration, its forceful symbolism, and its glaring contrasts, but 
mainly to the boundless enthusiasm of the company in its act- 
ing and singing. Even in the mass scenes, every person on the 
stage gave his individual, distinct contribution; every Hasid 
and every beggar stood for something different, and yet to- 
gether they formed a team. Vakhtangov’s method, which was 
an endless process of refining, came to its perfect expression 
in the beggars’ dance in Act 11. In 1926 Habimah left Soviet 
Russia and went on a tour abroad. The Dybbuk was hailed as 
an unusual phenomenon. In 1927, when Habimah arrived in 
the United States, the company split. Zemach and several ac- 
tors decided to stay in the country. According to David Vardi, 
“differences arose between Zemach and some of the younger 
actors, who had taken a giant step forward, of which Zemach 
hardly took note?” 

Habimah visited Palestine in 1928-29 and presented two 
productions, Ha-Ozar (“The Treasure”) by *Shalom Aleichem 
and Keter David (“David’s Crown’) by Calderon, both un- 
der the direction of the Russian Alexander Diki. In 1930 the 
company went to Berlin, where it performed Twelfth Night, 
directed by Michael Chekhov, and Uriel da Costa, under the 
direction of Alexander Granovski. It finally settled in Pales- 
tine in 1931. In the course of time it added to its repertoire a 
great variety of plays derived both from Jewish literature (of 
messianic and biblical content) and from world literature. It 
sought to foster dramas depicting Jewish life in the Diaspora, 
which it succeeded in presenting with extraordinary authen- 
ticity. Its aim was to present all phases of Jewish historical 
experience. 

For the next 17 years Habimah was under the direction 
of its own members, mainly Barukh Chemerinsky and Zevi 
Friedland, the former concentrating on Diaspora dramas and 
original Hebrew plays, and the latter on world drama. Even- 
tually Habimah also invited foreign directors, such as Leo- 
pold Lindberg, Leopold Jessner, and Tyrone Guthrie. It was 
Guthrie’s 1948 production of Oedipus Rex which inaugurated 
a new era in the life of the company. 

In the period in which Habimah relied mainly on its 
own directors, progress was slow. Each new performance 
became a festive occasion and Habimah had its admirers, a 
Habimah “circle, and a youth studio, as well as its own pe- 
riodical (Bamah); but the company failed to keep pace with 
the cultural and social transformation of the yishuv. It did 
not rid itself of expressionistic oddities, and young people, as 
well as immigrants from the West, kept away. It also did not 
absorb the young talent which was crying out for a chance to 
prove its mettle. The graduates of the company’s school for 
the most part joined the *Cameri, whose founding caused a 
crisis for Habimah. 
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In April 1948, Habimah went on a tour of the United 
States, presenting four productions (The Dybbuk, The Golem, 
Keter David, and Oedipus Rex). Although acclaimed by the 
critics, Habimah failed to attract audiences. When the com- 
pany returned to Israel in July, it had nothing in its repertoire 
to express the heroic period of the national struggle. There was 
also conflict over the company’s organization. For years there 
had been opposition to the continued existence of Habimah 
as a “collective, for it was argued that such a structure had 
become an obstacle to the company’s progress because of the 
undue protection that it provided to members who had failed 
to attain the required artistic standard. This conflict was to re- 
main unresolved for another two decades. Relief came from 
an unexpected quarter, the “generation of 1948.” Yigal Moss- 
insohn’s play Be-Arvot ha-Negev (“In the Negev Desert”) had 
its premiere in February 1949 and met with an enthusiastic 
response. It expressed the spirit of the times, the highlights be- 
ing Aharon Meskin’s masterful acting and the play’s portrayal 
of the new Israel-born generation. 

In the following years Habimah enlisted directors of 
world renown: André Barsac from France, Alexander Bar- 
dini from Poland, Sven Malmquist from Sweden, John Hirsch 
from Canada, and Lee Strasberg and Harold Clurman from 
the United States. Under their direction, Habimah success- 
fully mounted high-quality productions. At the same time, 
it continued to employ its own directors - Zevi Friedland, 
Israel Becker, Shimon Finkel, Shraga Friedman, and Avra- 
ham Ninio. 

In 1958, on the 4o® anniversary of its first performance in 
Moscow, Habimah was awarded the title of “National Theater 
of Israel.” The honorific award could not, however, conceal the 
company’s shortcomings. There was neither an artistic author- 
ity nora true collective, and conflicts between various factions, 
as well as financial difficulties, threatened the theater’s very ex- 
istence. Finally, in 1969, the members decided to dissolve the 
“collective.” The Ministry of Education and Culture appointed 
its representatives to the management of Habimah, and a new 
administering director, Gavriel Zifroni, took over. In 1970 
Habimah dedicated its beautiful renovated hall in the center 
of Tel Aviv. In the same year the veteran actor Shimon Finkel 
was appointed artistic director. In 1972 it opened the Bamartef 
small hall for experimental productions. In 1975, Yossi Yisraeli 
was named artistic director. In 1976, Hannah Rovina played 
her last role as the queen mother in Shakespeare's Richard 111. 
In the same year, Shlomo Bar Shavit became artistic director. 
In 1978, Shmuel Omer was named general director and David 
Levin artistic director, replaced in 1985 by Omri Nizan. In 1986 
Habimah went on tour to Moscow. In 1992, Samuel Omer be- 
came both general and artistic director. In 1995 Yaakov Agmon 
replaced him, remaining at the helm until 2004. In 1995 Ilan 
Ronen established the Habimah’s youth group, which aimed 
at advancing young actors. In 1997 Habimah produced The 
Dybbuk, its most popular play, to celebrate the theater's 80" 
birthday. Under Agmon’s management, the theater began to 
produce successful musicals, such as Bustan Sefaradi (“Span- 
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ish Orchard”) and Mary Lou (based on songs of the pop com- 
poser-singer Zvika Pick). In 2004 Habimah employed 80 ac- 
tors performing in 33 productions. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Kohansky, The Hebrew Theatre (1969), 
76-85, 113-26 and index; N. Zemach, Be-Reshit ha-Bimah (1966); Y. 
Bertonoy, Orot mi-be ad la-Masakh (1969); M. Gnessin, Darki im ha- 
Teatron ha-Ivri (1946). WEBSITE: www.habima.org.il. 


HABIRU (or better: Hapiru), an element of society in the 
Fertile Crescent during the greater part of the second millen- 
nium B.c.£. They are mentioned in more than 250 texts. From 
their earliest appearance in documents of the 18" century 
B.C.E., the Habiru constitute a class of dependents, displaced 
people who originated from both urban and tribal sedentary 
populations, not from nomadic groups. In the early Assyrian 
and Babylonian period (18-17 centuries) they appear in 
Cappadocia and in the kingdoms of Larsa, Babylon, Mari 
and the surrounding areas as bands of warriors attached to, 
and maintained by, the local rulers. Fifteenth-century docu- 
ments of Alalakh (northern Syria) list the members of the 
Habiru military units belonging to the adjacent towns. Nuzi 
documents of the same periods mention Habiru units and 
individuals as receiving protection from the state. How- 
ever, what is unique in these Nuzi documents is the num- 
ber of contracts entered into between individual Habiru men 
and women and wealthy citizens in which the relationship 
partakes of the character of both slavery and adoption. Hittite 
documents of the 14 and 13" centuries B.c.E. list the gods 
of the Habiru among others who are signatories to inter- 
national alliances. Hittite cult documents place the Habiru 
(Hapiri) at the head of a list of subject and enslaved peoples 
or classes. Akkadian documents from Ugarit mention “the 
Habiru [ = sa. Gaz] of the Sun [ = king of Heth]” and in 
Ugaritic alphabetic script Hlb ‘prm i.e., the Habiru quarter of 
the city of Halbu (not identical with the great city of Halab). 
From the 15‘ to the 12*" centuries the ‘pr.w appear in Egyp- 
tian documents as captives from Palestine-Syria, and as slaves 
of the state. 

Along with their appearance as dependents and pro- 
tégés in lands of stable government, independent groups of 
Habiru appear in times of disintegrating rule and lack of cen- 
tral control. In the Mari period of clashes between nations and 
cities, the Habiru appear as robber bands, which attacked 
and plundered settlements, either on their own or together 
with residents of nearby settlements. Similarly in Pales- 
tine-Syria during the *el-Amarna period (15"*-14"" centuries 
B.C.E.), the confusion that resulted from the clashes between 
the local princes and the Egyptian governors provided an op- 
portune time for the bands of Habiru to run wild. On their 
own, together with local people, or as mercenaries help- 
ing either the city princes or the Egyptians they contributed 
greatly to the general confusion that was characteristic of the 
period. 

The Habiru were of varied origin. In Mari, a band of aux- 
iliary soldiers was called Iamutbalian Habiru (“iamutbalaju 
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Ha-bi-ru”), the former being the name of a western Semitic 
tribe and of the territory west of Baghdad. Documents from 
Mari and Alalakh cite cities as the origin of most of the Habiru 
listed. Some of the Habiru in Nuzi came from Akkad, Assyria, 
etc. A significant element among the Habiru of the El-Amarna 
period was mutineers against the local kinglets. Their names 
also testify to a varied ethnic makeup: an early Babylonian list 
includes Akkadian and Western Semitic names; in Alalakh 
the names are principally non-Semitic (which corresponds 
with the surroundings); and in Nuzi there is a mixture of 
Akkadian and non-Semitic names. The ease with which they 
absorbed everyone who wished “to be a Habiru” (in the lan- 
guage of the documents) indicates that they were not distin- 
guished by ethnic unity. 

All those called Habiru shared a common inferior status. 
Almost all were fugitives from their original societies, and, 
as strangers without rights, they made themselves dependent 
on lords. For a few it is specifically noted that they were fugi- 
tives from authority or from personal calamities, or ordinary 
scoundrels (cf. similar bands in Israel during the biblical pe- 
riod: Judg. 9:4, 26ff.; 11:3; and especially David's band, 1 Sam. 
22:2). The circumstances in which the Habiru emerged are un- 
clear. There are vague indications of a western-Semitic origin: 
their name; a settlement of Amorite (= MAR.TU; see *Amori- 
tes) soldiers of the early Babylonian period, named Ha-bi-ri 
(K1); the fact that the documents about them begin to appear 
at the height of Amorite migration to Mesopotamia. It is pos- 
sible that Amorite unfortunates, stripped of land and posses- 
sions, formed the original core to which a rabble of paupers, 
refugees, and criminals was attracted in the course of time, 
without consideration of ethnic origin. 

Ugaritic and Egyptian writings indicate that the root of 
the word Habiru is ‘apiru (noun form). The existence of the 
‘ayin in the cuneiform, in the sign HA, points to a western-Se- 
mitic origin, since ordinarily the initial ‘ayin becomes an ‘alef 
in Akkadian which is not the present case. These writings also 
establish the pronunciation of the second syllable - ar in cu- 
neiform must in this case represent pi, which makes it highly 
unlikely that the word is to be derived from ‘Br. 

In many sources the ideogram sa.GAzZ is interchangeable 
with the term “Habiru.” This ideogram is translated in late lexi- 
cographical lists by the word ha-ba-tu, meaning “robber,” but 
also migratory workers, who in El-Amarna letter no. 318:11-12 
are kept apart from the Habiru. (The later lexical identifica- 
tions are not conclusive evidence.) It is probable that in many 
places the ideogram was pronounced Habiru, but there is 
no definite proof for this. Some read the ideogram as sa-ga- 
su based on the variants SA.GA.AZ, SAG.GAZ, Meaning “mur- 
derer” (as in Akkadian) or “restless, foul” (as in Aramaic 
and Arabic). In any event, it is clear that both sa.caz 
and Habiru had a negative connotation, to the extent that at 
times (and many such instances appear in the El-Amarna 
letters) the terms were used as synonyms for mutineers and 
paupers. 

[Moshe Greenberg] 
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HA-BOKER 


Habiru and the Hebrews 

The problem of the connection between the Habiru and the 
Hebrews has been discussed for almost 150 years. The earlier 
stages of the problem are summarized by M. Greenberg (in 
bibl., 4-12, esp., 91-96; see R. de Vaux, W.E. Albright, M.P. 
Gray, J. Weingreen, J. Bottéro and E.F. Campbell in bibl.; see 
also *el-Amarna). For more recent discussion, see Additional 
Bibliography. 

One cannot simply equate Habiru with the “Hebrews” 
because it is clear that the Habiru are always a social element, 
while “Hebrew” is at least sometimes equivalent to the eth- 
nicon “Israel” (Gen. 40:15; 43:32; Ex. 1:18; 2:11; 3:18; 5:3) if not 
always (1 Sam. 14:21; Naaman 1986). Abraham was called ‘ivri 
(Gen. 14:13) because he is a descendant of Eber (Gen. 10:25). 
Yet as a leader of an armed band able to form local alliances 
he fits certain social structural identifications with the Habiru; 
other parts of the Israelites also could fulfill, for a short time, 
this traditional identification based on this structure (cf. 
Campbell, in bibl., 14). It is possible that a reminiscence of 
the negative connotation of Habiru survives in the designa- 
tion eved ivri (Ex. 21:2) or in the ivrim mentioned in connec- 
tion with Saul in 1 Samuel 13-14 (although they may not be 
Israelites at all; see above). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Bottéro Le probleme des Habiru... (1954); 
K.M. Kenyon, The Bible and Recent Archaeology (1978); R. de Vaux, 
The Early History of Israel (French, 1971; English, 1978); M. Greenberg, 
The Hab/piru (1955); idem, in: Tarbiz, 24 (1955), 369-79; M.P. Gray, in: 
HUCA, 29 (1958), 180-2; WE. Albright, in: BASOR, 163 (1961), 53-54: 
E.E Campbell, Ba, 23 (1960), 10, 13-16; J. Weingreen, in: Fourth World 
Congress of Jewish Studies, Papers, 1 (1967), 63-66 (Eng. section); P. 
Artzi, in: JNES, 27 (1968), 166-7; R. de Vaux, ibid., 221-8 (incl. bibl.). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Naaman, in: JNES, 45 (1986), 271-88 
(extensive bibliography); idem, in: JNES, 47 (1988), 192-94; JAOS, 
120 (2000), 62-74; W. Moran, in: D. Golomb (ed.), Working with No 
Data... Studies... Lambdin (1987), 209-12; A. Rainey, in: JAOS, 107 
(1987), 539-41; N. Lemche, in: ABD, 3:6-10 (with bibliography); idem, 
ibid., 95; R. Biggs, in: JNES, 58 (1999), 294-95. 


HA-BOKER (Heb. 1/723 “The Morning”). 

(1) Daily Hebrew newspaper, published in Warsaw un- 
der the editorship of David *Frischmann from Jan. 14, 1909, 
until Aug. 20, 1909 (180 editions). Published with the Yiddish 
daily Haynt, to which Frischmann was a regular contributor, 
Ha-Boker was politically non-aligned. The editor was very ex- 
acting in the stylistic standard of the paper and intent upon 
attracting as contributors the best Hebrew writers and intel- 
lects of the day. Translations from world literature were also 
published in Ha-Boker. The paper had regular writers in Lon- 
don (Asher *Beilin), and in the United States (A. Fleishman), 
and occasional contributors elsewhere. Two current events 
filled up entire editions: the discovery of the agent provoca- 
teur, *Azeff, and the rebellion of the Young Turks in Turkey. 
Especially through the treatment of the latter, Ha-Boker took 
the stand, opposed to the official Zionist opinion, namely 
that the Young Turks would aggravate the already negative 
Turkish position on the Zionist undertaking (which indeed 
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proved the case). Extensive debates were conducted, too, on 
the topic of Yiddish-Hebrew, and the “Hebrew in Hebrew” 
teaching method. 

(2) Daily Hebrew newspaper published in Tel Aviv, 
1935-65. Right-wing circles of the yishuv founded Ha-Boker 
as their organ for General Zionism. The orientation of the 
paper was formulated in the first edition by M. *Dizengoff. A 
brief period of groping was followed by consolidation in the 
editorial staff, especially after J.H. Heftman became editor 
in chief (he served intermittently as sole editor or as coedi- 
tor with Perez *Bernstein). Ha-Boker is credited with several 
journalistic innovations in the country, especially with vivid 
reporting, then in its pioneering stages. The literary supple- 
ment was edited for years by Baruch *Karu (Krupnik). After 
Heftman’s death, Y. Gruman served as the paper's editor, fol- 
lowed by P. Bernstein and G. Zifroni. With the formation of 
the Liberal Party (1961), which consolidated the two branches 
of General Zionism, this paper served as its organ, and as a 
forum for publicists and writers in sympathy with the party. 
Finally, with the formation of the Herut Liberal Party bloc 
(*Gahal) in 1965, the two party newspapers, Herut and Ha- 
Boker, were replaced by a new paper, Ha-Yom. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Kressel, Toledot ha-Ittonut ha-Ivrit be- 


Erez Yisrael (19647), 162-6. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


HA-BONIM (Heb. 0731333), moshav shittufi in central Israel, 
by the seacoast, 6 mi. (10 km.) northwest of *Zikhron Yaakov, 
affiliated with Tenu’at ha-Moshavim, founded in 1949 by grad- 
uates of the Ihud Habonim youth movement from South Af- 
rica and other English-speaking countries. They were later 
joined by Israeli-born youth and new immigrants from other 
countries. The economy was based on citriculture, livestock, 
etc. Ha-Bonim beach, a nature resort with marine species and 
unique plants, lies near the moshav. In 1968 Ha-Bonim had 
150 inhabitants, rising to 249 in 2002. 


[Efraim Orni /Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 


HABOR (Heb. 7539), a river flowing through Mesopotamia 
for 218 mi. (350 km.) from north to south in the region of el- 
Jazira, the area between the Euphrates and Tigris rivers. It rises 
from Mt. Kharagah, and is joined by five tributary streams, 
emptying into the Euphrates north of Mari. The surrounding 
region was productive in antiquity; grain was raised mainly in 
the north while in the southern Habor Valley sheep and cattle, 
and later also horses, were raised. Beyond the northern Ha- 
bor lay an important trade route, which started at Nineveh, 
the Assyrian metropolis, and ran by way of Nisibis, Gozan, 
and Haran to Carchemish on the Euphrates. This route was 
apparently used in the days of Abraham and even before. On 
the evidence of the remains excavated at Chagar Bazar, the 
Habor Valley was first settled in the Neolithic period. In the 
186 century B.C.E., many attempts were made to channel the 
river’s waters by means of dams and canals, as is known from 
the Mari letters of that period. In the 16-14" centuries B.C.E. 
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the region of the Habor was in the center of the mighty king- 
dom of Mitanni, and the area was reduced to ruins until it was 
revived in the 10 century B.c.£. The city of Gozan (Tell Halaf) 
became especially important, and according to the Bible the 
river was apparently named after it. The Assyrian conquest 
of the Habor district began in the ninth and eighth centuries. 
When insurrections in the conquered cities increased, one city 
after another was destroyed and the inhabitants deported. In 
their place Tiglath-Pileser 111 settled the Israelite exiles from 
Transjordan (1 Chron. 5:26), and later Sargon 11 settled the 
exiles from Samaria there (11 Kings 17:6; 18:11; cf. Pritchard, 
Texts, 284-5). Documents found in the excavations of Gozan 
prove the presence of Israelite exiles in this city (see *Gozan 
and Assyrian *Exile). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: F Sarre and E.E. Hertzfeld, Archaeologische 
Reise im Euphrat-und Tigris-Gebiet, 1 (1911); J. Seidmann, Die In- 
schriften Adadniraris 11 (1935); C.J. Gadd, in: Iraq, 7 (1940), 22ff,; J. 
Kupper, in: Archives Royales de Mari, 3 (1950), 2, 5, 80; J. Lewy, in: 
Orientalia, 21 (1952), 265-92, 393-425. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


HABSHUSH, SHALOM BEN YAHYA (c. 1825-1905), head 
of a yeshivah in San‘a, Yemen, dayyan, and author. A goldsmith 
by profession, he kept aloof from public office and commu- 
nal affairs, and devoted himself to the study of the Torah. He 
was the last head of the San‘a yeshivah, which closed down in 
1905 during a siege and famine. He wrote two works, which 
were published together (Aden, 1893): Korban Todah, explana- 
tions and novellae on the Mekor Hayyim of R. Yahya Salih b. 
Jacob, dealing with the laws of ritual slaughter and terefot; and 
Shoshannat ha-Melekh, an abridged version of the responsa 
Pe'ulat Zaddik of R. Yahya Salih. It was written and possibly 
copied by the author himself in 1862. The abridged responsa 
are presented in the form of halakhot and verdicts. In the mar- 
gins he added the Gan Shoshannim, which indicates the source 
of the halakhah. The part on Orah Hayyim and Yoreh Deah 
was published together with R. David Mizrahi’s commentary 
on the Shulhan Arukh, Shetilei Zeitim (2 vols. 1886-96). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Gridi (ed.), Shoshannat ha-Melekh (1967), 
introduction. 


[Yehuda Ratzaby] 


HACKENBURG, WILLIAM BOWER (1837-1918), USS. silk 
manufacturer and philanthropist. After becoming secretary 
of the Hebrew Relief Society in 1858, Hackenburg devoted a 
great deal of his time to doing philanthropic work in his na- 
tive Philadelphia. He was a founder of the Jewish Hospital, be- 
ing largely responsible for its development into a major public 
institution, a trustee of both the Baron de Hirsch Fund and 
Dropsie College, and a vice president of the Board of Delegates 
of American Israelites. In 1878 he supervised the latter organi- 
zation’s compilation of a statistical survey of American Jewry. 
He was also active in Russo-Jewish refugee relief work. 


[Sefton D. Temkin] 
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HACKETT, BUDDY (Leonard Hacker; 1924-2003), U.S. 
comedian. Born in Brooklyn, New York, Hackett’s wit and 
story-telling ability won him success on television in the 1960s. 
Previously he had performed in nightclubs and appeared in 
the Broadway farce Lunatics and Lovers (1954) and the com- 
edy I Had a Ball (1965). In 1960 he won attention in David 
Susskind’s television program Open End. This was followed 
by roles in such films as All Hands on Deck (1961); Everything’s 
Ducky (1961); The Music Man (1962); The Wonderful World of 
the Brothers Grimm (1962); It’ a Mad, Mad, Mad, Mad World 
(1963); and The Love Bug (1968). His distinctive voice also 
earned him a variety of vocal roles in animated films, such 
as the Tv movie Jack Frost (1979); The Little Mermaid (1989); 
Mouse Soup (1992); and The Little Mermaid 11 (2000), as well 
as the 1992 TV series Fish Police. 

Hackett’s Tv career encompassed frequent appearances 
on such shows as What’ My Line?; The Dean Martin Show; 
Rowan and Martin's Laugh-In; and The Tonight Show Starring 
Johnny Carson, as well as a recurring role in the 1999 sitcom 
Action. He also played Lou Costello in the 1978 Tv movie 
Bud and Lou. 

Despite his success in movies and on television, Hackett 
preferred his nightclub work. He performed in clubs around 
the country, particularly in Las Vegas, where he ultimately be- 
came one of the top headliners in Vegas history. One of the 
pioneers of “blue” comedy, Hackett was noted for his risqué 
material and off-color language. But among his fellow come- 
dians, he was regarded as an ingenious ad-libber and a comic 
who knew just how long to keep a joke or a routine in his act 
before it became stale. 

Hackett devoted much time to a foundation combating 
Tay-Sachs disease, a malady that occurs mostly among Jew- 
ish children of Middle European background. He wrote The 
Truth about Golf, and Other Lies (1968) and The Naked Mind 
of Buddy Hackett (1974). 

[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


HACOHEN, DAVID (1898-1984), Israeli politician and dip- 
lomat; member of the First to Sixth Knessets. Hacohen was 
born in Gomel, Russia, the son of Mordecai ben Hillel *Haco- 
hen, who immigrated to Erez Israel with his family in 1907. 
In Gomel he went to a reformed heder, and in Tel Aviv went 
to the Herzlia Gymnasium. Hacohen enlisted to the Turkish 
Army in 1916 and served in Anatolia. In 1919-23 he studied 
economics at the London School of Economics. Upon his re- 
turn to Palestine in 1923 he was appointed manager of the Of- 
fice for Public Works and Planning in the *Histadrut, which 
eventually became *Solel Boneh. During World War 11 he was 
*Haganah liaison officer to the British Army and British Intel- 
ligence. His house in Haifa served as the center of Free French 
Forces radio transmission to the Vichy-occupied Levant. For 
many years during the British Mandate, Hacohen served as 
a member of the mixed Arab-Jewish Haifa Municipality. To- 
gether with other yishuv leaders, he was arrested by the Brit- 
ish on “Black Saturday,’ June 29, 1946, and interned at Latrun. 
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After being a member of *Ahdut ha-Avodah, Hacohen was 
elected to the First Knesset on the *Mapai list, and remained a 
member of the Knesset for 20 years until 1969, with a break in 
1953-55, when he served as Israel’s first ambassador to Burma. 
In the Second to Sixth Knessets he was chairman of the Knes- 
set Foreign Affairs and Defense Committee. He led many of 
the Knesset delegations to the Inter-Parliamentary Union in 
Geneva, and was twice a member of its Executive. 
David Hacohen’s second wife was Bracha *Habas. 


[Benjamin Jaffe / Susan Hattis Rolef (2"¢ ed.)] 


HACOHEN, MORDECAI (1906-1972), rabbi and scholar. 
Born in the old city of Jerusalem, where his father, Rabbi 
Haim, a well-known kabbalist who immigrated to Erez Israel 
at the turn of the century, was leader of the service at the West- 
ern Wall for more than 50 years. 

Rabbi Hacohen was educated at Jerusalem yeshivot and 
was ordained by Rabbis Abraham Isaac Kook, Joseph Hayyim 
Sonnenfeld and Abraham Zvi Schorr, head of the Hasidic Beth 
Din, whose daughter he married. With the establishment of 
the Hebrew University in Jerusalem in 1925 he enrolled as one 
of its first students. 

He spearheaded and directed the Mahzike Hadas net- 
work of institutions in Jerusalem with the aim of “bringing 
back” from among the secular population the “children who 
strayed away” - especially in the kibbutzim - to a renewed 
positive relationship with Jewish tradition. In line with these 
efforts, he published and edited (1943-49) a biweekly, Nerot 
Shabbat (“The Lights of Shabbat”), which was dedicated solely 
to the Shabbat, its content, meaning and beauty. 

His literary works, which cover a wide range of topics, 
deal not only with academic subjects and theoretical halakhic 
problems, but also with relevant contemporary issues, and in- 
clude Al ha-Torah (5 vols., 1956) and Min ha-Torah (5 vols., 
1973), the popular and oft-reprinted collection of his origi- 
nal commentaries on the weekly portions of the Torah; Mi- 
drash Bereshit Zuta (1957); Erke Midot be-Torat ha-Rambam 
(1956; “Ethical Values in the Teachings of Maimonides”); Kotel 
Maaravi (1968); Mearat ha-Makhpelah (1970). 

After his death, Yad Ramah - a research and publication 
institute, commemorating his name and ideas — was estab- 
lished. Among the Yad Ramah publications are the following 
volumes of his collected essays: Halakhot ve-Halikhot (“Con- 
temporary Issues in Halakhah”), Mikdash Meat (“On Syna- 
gogue and Prayer”), Hiddush va-Heker (“Talmudic Studies”), 
Ishim u-Tekufot (“Historical and Biographical Studies”), Be- 
Einei Hazal (“The World of the Sages”), and Ha-Bayit ve-ha- 
Aliyah (“Studies Concerning the Temple and Pilgrimage”). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tidhar, 3, 1229; Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 
123; Y.Z. Wasserman, Mi-Yekirei Yerushalayim (1973), 99. 


HACOHEN, MORDECAI BEN HILLEL (1856-1936), He- 
brew writer and Zionist. At the age of 18 he began publish- 
ing in Hebrew periodicals, such as Ha-Levanon, Ha-Zefirah, 
and Ha-Kol, and, from 1876, was on the editorial staff of Ha- 
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Shahar. In 1878-9 Hacohen, who was influenced by *Smolen- 
skin’s nationalism, published a long article sharply criticizing 
the Haskalah movement for having caused a spiritual crisis 
among the Jewish youth of Eastern Europe. No less effective 
was his article in *Ha-Meliz (1879), depicting the dire eco- 
nomic plight of Russian Jewry. In 1878 he moved to St. Pe- 
tersburg. In 1880 he wrote a comprehensive survey of Jewish 
agriculturalists in modern Russia for the Russo-Jewish peri- 
odicals. Hacohen joined the *Hibbat Zion movement in 1881 
and, in the same year, published in *Ha-Maggid his article 
“Kumu ve-Naaleh Ziyyon” (“Arise and Let Us Go to Zion’), the 
first of a series on the new movement. In 1886 he wrote from a 
Jewish nationalist standpoint the first comprehensive survey 
of Smolenskin’s career. He visited Palestine at the end of 1889 
and published his impressions in Ha-Meliz. In 1891, in his na- 
tive town of Mogilev, Hacohen founded two societies for pro- 
moting settlement in Palestine, visiting the country again on 
their behalf in that year. He reported on his journey in Luah 
Ahi asaf 9 (1901) and 11 (1903) criticizing the colonizing activi- 
ties of the Hovevei Zion and of their agent, Zeev Tiomkin. A 
delegate to the first Zionist Congress (1897), he was the first 
to deliver a speech in Hebrew. In 1907 he settled in Palestine. 
Hacohen, who was one of the founders of Tel Aviv, played an 
active part in the economic and cultural life of the yishuv. He 
helped to start the monthly youth magazine Moledet, of which 
he later became an editor. He was also one of the organizers 
of the Association of Hebrew Writers. Hacohen’s articles are 
characterized by their practical approach to contemporary 
problems, as exemplified by his demand that Jewish national- 
ism be given a sound economic basis. Especially noteworthy 
is his essay on “The Literary Vision of Israel and Its Land,” as 
expressed in the works of Smolenskin, George Eliot, Disraeli, 
and Baharav (Ha-Shiloah, vols. 2, 6, 11). His memoirs and dia- 
ries are also of historical and cultural importance. 
His Hebrew works include a collection of articles and sto- 
ries (2 vols., 1904); Kevar, memoirs (1923); Olami, memoirs (5 
vols., 1927-29); Milhemet ha-Ammim, a diary of World War 1 
(5 vols., 1929-30); Athalta (2 vols., 1931-42), a collection of 
articles on Erez Israel in the years 1917-20; Hayyim Nahman 
Bialik (1933); Be-Sivkhei ha-Yaar ve-‘od Sippurim (1934); and 
Sefer Shemot, biographical sketches of Hebrew writers and 
Zionist workers (1938). A selection of Hacohen’s Yiddish writ- 
ings was published in the miscellany In Mame Loshen (1935). 
Two of Hacohen’s articles in Russian, “Jerusalem and its Re- 
gion” (1909) and “On the Balance of Trade of Jaffa Harbor” 
(1913), were reprinted in pamphlet form. On the 50' and 60! 
anniversaries of the beginning of his literary work, miscella- 
nies were published in his honor, Me-Erev ad Erev (2 vols., 
1904) and Mi-Boker ad Erev (1925), which also contain bio- 
graphical and bibliographical material about him. 
[Gedalyah Elkoshi] 


HACOHEN, RAPHAEL HAYYIM (1883-1954), rabbi and 
communal leader. Born in Shiraz, Persia, he was taken by his 
parents to Jerusalem in 1890. After a thorough rabbinical edu- 
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cation, he began to take an active part in all communal affairs 
of the yishuv and the then small settlement of Persian Jews. He 
founded an organization, Agudat Ohavei Zion, which aimed 
to improve the economic and cultural situation of the Persian 
Jews in Jerusalem. A devoted Zionist, he was a delegate to the 
Convention (Kenesiyyah) in Zikhron Yaakov, organized by M. 
*Ussishkin in 1903. In 1922 he signed a memorandum to the 
Zionist Congress, outlining the conditions and requirements 
of the Persian Jewish colony in Jerusalem. In 1912 he estab- 
lished a Hebrew printing press in Jerusalem, which published 
many works of *Judeo-Persian literature. He himself was the 
author of Shir u-Shevahah (1905; 19217), a collection of songs 
and pizmonim of his family and of the Jews of Shiraz, and of 
an Autobiography. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.D. Gaon, Yehudei ha-Mizrah be-Erez Yis- 


rael, 2 (1938), 303-4. 
[Walter Joseph Fischel] 


HADAD, an early Semitic god, first appears in texts written in 
the Old Akkadian dialect and in Eblaite (third millennium). 
He was one of the chief gods of the *Amorites and, later, the 
*Canaanites and Arameans. In Akkadian documents Hadad 
appears as Adad / Addu and in Ugaritic as “Hd.” He also ap- 
pears at *Emar in Syria. The name Hadad probably means 
“thunderer,’ and as god of the storm he is responsible for fer- 
tility as well as destruction. He appears together with the sun 
goddess as guarantor of the treaty between Ebla and Abarsal. 
A letter found at Mari (A. Roberts, 1968, 166-68, 18" century 
B.C.E.) refers to a prophet of Adad, reminding King Zimri- 
Lim of Mari that it was Adad who returned Zimri-Lim to his 
ancestral throne and who gave the king the divine weapons 
with which he had defeated the sea god. This ancient myth is 
echoed in Ugaritic sources in which Baal, also called Hd, de- 
feats Yam the sea god, as well as in Ps. 89:21-6. The cult of Ha- 
dad persisted in Syria from the earliest period up to Roman 
times. By the ninth century B.c.£. Baal and Hadad had bifur- 
cated, with Baal, the biblical rival of Yahweh, worshipped in 
Israel, the Phoenician homeland in Lebanon, and the Phoe- 
nician diaspora, and Hadad among the Arameans, where he 
headed the pantheon. The bullock was sacred to him, and the 
sheaf of wheat, symbol of fertility, was one of his symbols. His 
consort was Atar‘ata (called Atargatis, “the Syrian goddess,” 
in Greek sources). 

The centers of the Hadad cult were Damascus and Baal- 
bek, where he was identified with the sun god. There were 
temples of Hadad in Gozan-Sikanu, Sefire, Aleppo, Sanyal, and 
elsewhere. He was depicted on Syrian reliefs as a bearded man 
standing astride a bullock, holding shafts of lightning in his 
hands. In a later period he was depicted as a tall man wrapped 
in a tight garment decorated with emblems of the heavenly 
bodies, holding a threshing board in one hand and ears of 
grain in the other; next to him stand two bullocks. The Baal- 
Hadad cult was denounced by Elijah the prophet (1 Kings 18) 
and by *Hosea. In Palestine Hadad was known by the epithet 
Rimmon (properly, Ramman, “thunderer”), and was wor- 
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shiped in the Valley of Megiddo (cf. “...as the mourning of 
Hadadrimmon in the plain of Megiddon,” Zech. 12:11). In the 
Aramaic Tel Dan Inscription (Cos 11, 162-63) the victorious 
Aramean king credits Hadad with preceding him and giving 
him victory over Israel. 

In the Hellenistic period an altar was erected to Hadad 
near Acre. He and Atar‘ata were also the chief gods of Hier- 
apolis in Syria, but during the Hellenistic-Roman period the 
cult of the goddess gained in importance. When the Syrian 
cult spread west to the Greek and Roman cities, Hadad played 
only a secondary role. 

Hadad appears in the Bible as the name of Edomite kings 
(Gen. 36:35; 1 Kings 11:14-25; 1 Chron. 1:46, 50) and is also a 
component of the names of Aramean kings Bar-Hadad, i.e., 
“Son of Hadad,” hebraized as *Ben-Hadad (I Kgs. 20:1) and 
Hadadezer (11 Sam. 8:3). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Deimel, Pantheon Babylonicum (1914), 
43ff; G. Dossin, in: Syria, 20 (1939), 171-2; Albright, Stone, 160, 176, 
187-8, 332; S. Moscati (ed.), Le Antiche Divinita Semitiche (1958). ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Greenfield, in: DDD, 377-82; J. Roberts, The Bible 
and the Ancient Near East (2002), 159-60, 166-68. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah / S. David Sperling (274 ed.)] 


HADAMARD, JACQUES SALOMON (1865-1963), French 
mathematician. Born in Versailles, Hadamard held chairs of 
mathematics at the Collége de France from 1897 and the Ecole 
Polytechnique from 1912 until his retirement in 1935. He was 
elected a member of the Academy of Sciences in 1912 and 
was the first to be awarded the Feltrinelli Prize founded by the 
Italians in 1955 to compensate for the absence of a Nobel Prize 
for mathematicians. A brother-in-law of Alfred *Dreyfus, 
Hadamard took an active interest in the Dreyfus case, and for 
60 years was a member of the central committee of the Ligue 
des Droits de 'Homme founded at the time of the Zola trial 
in 1898. The dangers of Hitlerism were recognized by Had- 
amard at an early stage. He was a free-thinker, but worked to 
alleviate the plight of German Jewry. He was a member of the 
French Palestine Committee and of the administrative board 
of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. He escaped from 
France in 1941 to the United States, and moved to England to 
engage in operational research with the Royal Air Force. Ha- 
damard produced important work in analysis, number the- 
ory, differential geometry, calculus of variations, functional 
analysis, partial differential equations, and hydrodynamics, 
and inspired research among successive generations of math- 
ematicians. He published numerous papers and books. His 
An Essay on the Psychology of Invention in the Mathematical 
Field (1945; Essai sur la psychologie de l’invention dans le do- 
maine mathématique, 1959) was published many years after 
his retirement. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mandelbrojt and Schwartz, in: Bulletin of 
the American Mathematical Society, 71 (1965), 107-29; Cartwright, in: 
Journal of the London Mathematical Society, 40 (1965), 722-48. 


[Barry Spain] 
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HADAS, MOSES (1900-1966), U.S. classical scholar and 
humanist. After graduating from Emory University, Hadas 
proceeded to Columbia University, at the same time pursu- 
ing studies at the Jewish Theological Seminary of America, 
from which he received his rabbinical diploma. Appointed 
instructor in Greek at the former institution in 1925, he be- 
came associate professor in 1946 and full professor in 1953. 
Three years later he was elected to the prestigious John Jay 
Chair in Greek, which he occupied until his death. During 
World War 11 he served with the Office of Strategic Services 
in North Africa and Greece. 

Hadas’ cardinal contribution to classical studies in the 
United States was to bring them out of the narrower confines 
of textual criticism into the broad area of general humanistic 
interest. This he did through a series of spirited and elegant 
renderings of the Greek dramatists and romances (e.g., He- 
liodorus) and of Caesar, Tacitus, Seneca, and other writers. 
He also wrote popular histories of Greek and Latin literature 
(1950, 1952); a broad, if sometimes controversial, survey of the 
Greco-Roman age, entitled Hellenistic Culture: Fusion and Dif- 
fusion (1959); a study (with Morton Smith) of classical aretal- 
ogy; and, in a lighter vein, an entertaining ancilla to classical 
reading. Many of these works appeared in inexpensive paper- 
back editions, and thus introduced the ancient masterpieces 
to the general reader. 

Hadas was a major figure at Columbia University. 
Through the humanity of his writings and the urbane tem- 
per of his character and outlook, he left an indelible impres- 
sion on several generations of students and readers alike, and 
he was among the foremost to remove the traditional fustian 
from classical studies. 

Outside of the classical field, Hadas produced, among 
other works, a delightful rendering of Joseph ben Meir *Ibn 
Zabara’s Book of Delight (1932) and Fables of a Jewish Ae- 
sop (1966), a translation of the fox fables of the 12'* century 
*Berechiah ha-Nakdan. In his earlier years he was promi- 
nently identified with the Menorah movement in American 


universities. 
[Theodor H. Gaster] 


HADASSAH, THE WOMEN’S ZIONIST ORGANIZA- 
TION OF AMERICA, largest Zionist, Jewish, and women’s 
organization in the United States, with 300,000 members. Ha- 
dassah first sent public health nurses to Palestine in 1912 and 
in the decades following played a leading role in developing 
the social welfare infrastructure of pre-State Israel. With a pro- 
gram budget of $125 million by 2005, Hadassah now provides 
vital funding for Israel’s medical facilities and supports many 
health, educational, and vocational programs in Israel and the 
United States. Hadassah also offers its medical expertise and 
assistance in countries throughout the developing world. 


Early History 

Hadassah has its origins in a turn-of-the-century visit to Pal- 
estine by two American Jewish women. In 1909, soon after 
joining a New York City “Daughters of Zion” study group, the 
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writer and editor Henrietta *Szold, along with her mother, vis- 
ited the Holy Land for the first time. They were both shocked 
by what Szold described as the “misery, poverty, filth, disease” 
they saw there. Upon returning to New York, Szold proposed 
to her study group that they take up the practical work of re- 
lieving Jewish suffering in Palestine. 

In 1912, 30 women attended a meeting at New York City’s 
Temple Emanu-El to discuss this idea and agreed to form a 
new organization called “Daughters of Zion, Hadassah Chap- 
ter.” The group elected Szold as president, drew up a consti- 
tution, and adopted a motto: “The healing of the daughter 
of my people.’ The group’s first priority would be to provide 
health care to women and children in the yishuv (Jewish com- 
munity of Palestine). Less than a year later, Hadassah’s Alice 
*Seligsberg accompanied the first two Hadassah nurses, Rose 
Kaplan and Rachel Landy, on their voyage to Palestine. In 
1913, the nurses opened a small clinic in Jerusalem, called a 
Nurse's Settlement, to deal primarily with maternity care and 
trachoma cases. The model for this project was the system of 
visiting nurses set up by Lillian *Wald at the Henry Street Set- 
tlement House in New York City’s impoverished Lower East 
Side neighborhood. 

The new organization changed its name to “Hadassah, 
the Women's Zionist Organization of America” at its first an- 
nual convention in 1914, declaring that its mandate was “to 
promote Jewish institutions and enterprises in Palestine and 
to foster Zionist ideals in America.” Policy would be decided 
at future annual conventions with a central committee making 
decisions between conventions. Hadassah pledged to develop 
modern, American-style health and social welfare services in 
the yishuv, and promised members that their donations would 
go directly to support projects in Palestine. 

After the outbreak of World War 1, the Nurse’s Settle- 
ment in Jerusalem was forced to close down in 1915. But the 
World Zionist Organization issued an urgent appeal for an 
emergency medical force to be sent to war-stricken Pales- 
tine. In 1918, Hadassah sent a 45-member medical team, the 
American Zionist Medical Unit (AzMv), to establish hospitals 
and clinics across Palestine. Hadassah established a Nurses 
Training School in Jerusalem and a School Hygiene Depart- 
ment and launched campaigns to eradicate malaria, cholera, 
trachoma, and other infectious diseases. Szold herself moved 
to Palestine in 1920 to administer Hadassah’s ever-expanding 
network of health facilities and social welfare programs. The 
following year, the AzMu was renamed the Hadassah Medi- 
cal Organization or HMO. 

Ata time when most Zionist organizations concentrated 
on political lobbying and land development to advance the 
Zionist cause, Hadassah’s focus on health care, and on women 
and children, was sometimes criticized as frivolous charity 
work. But Hadassah’s leaders replied that they were doing the 
nation-building work of creating a public health system. In- 
deed, Hadassah regarded its social welfare activities as wom- 
en's distinctive contribution to the Zionist state-building ef- 
fort. “It is the woman's part in constructive national work 
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that Hadassah seeks to stress - the mother tasks,” explained 
the organization. 

Hadassah adopted a succession of projects pioneered 
by Progressive activists in the United States and adapted them 
for local use in the yishuv. First, Hadassah created a system of 
visiting nurses, infant welfare stations, pasteurized milk de- 
pots, and the Tippat Halav or Drop of Milk program, which 
used donkeys to deliver containers of pasteurized milk to 
mothers and babies. Other projects included school hygiene 
programs, maternity education, nutrition education, domes- 
tic science programs, school lunches, and supervised play- 
grounds. 

These types of community-based public health initia- 
tives emphasizing the role of health education in preventive 
medicine had a measurable effect. Hadassah helped reduce 
maternal deaths as well as infant mortality rates, prevented 
the spread of infectious disease, and taught adults and chil- 
dren the importance of hygiene, sanitation, recreation, and 
nutrition. 

Among Zionist organizations working in Palestine, Ha- 
dassah was also distinguished by its interest in creating a plu- 
ralistic and tolerant Jewish society in which Arabs and Jews 
lived harmoniously. A strictly nonsectarian policy meant that 
from the start Hadassah’s services were available to all resi- 
dents of Palestine regardless of nationality or religion. Hadas- 
sah leaders often claimed that this helped to reduce tensions 
between Arabs and Jews. 

Women's equality was also central to Hadassah’s Zionist 
vision. In the 1920s, as Jewish women in the yishuv organized 
to fight for their social and political rights, including prop- 
erty rights and the right to vote in local elections, Hadassah 
supported their cause. 

The services and institutions that Hadassah established 
in Palestine were designed to promote the development of a 
modern, egalitarian, and cohesive Jewish society. But Hadas- 
sah’s larger goal was the creation of an independent Jewish 
state which could survive without Diaspora assistance. Thus 
Szold and Hadassah demanded that Hadassah-initiated proj- 
ects be transferred to local control and management as soon 
as it was feasible. 

In the United States, Hadassah resisted enormous pres- 
sure from the Zionist federations to join in national fund- 
raising campaigns and pool its donations with those of other 
organizations. Persevering through acrimonious and well- 
publicized clashes with other Zionist organizations, Hadas- 
sah fought to preserve its organizational autonomy and the 
right to fund and administer its own projects. These battles 
cemented Hadassah’s reputation for organizational and fi- 
nancial integrity and won it the loyalty of growing numbers 
of American Jewish women. An expanding membership base 
made Hadassah - with 66,000 members in 1939 — the largest 
single Zionist organization in the United States in the inter- 
war period. This support, in conjunction with a well-devel- 
oped fundraising apparatus, allowed Hadassah to accomplish 
its goals in the yishuv. 
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The needs of American Jewish women were also high on 
Hadassah’s agenda. The organization aimed to educate these 
women “not only to Judaism but to a realization of their civic 
and national responsibilities.” Szold insisted that Hadassah es- 
tablish only one chapter in each city so that it could include 
both immigrant and native-born women from all social and 
educational backgrounds. In an era when few women had ac- 
cess to higher education or professional opportunities, Hadas- 
sah membership gave women a chance to learn new skills and 
an opportunity to participate in public life. Many women were 
transformed by their Hadassah work, taking up public speak- 
ing, organizing and running chapters of the organization, writ- 
ing publicity materials and, for some, getting involved at the 
national and even international level. 

Szold formally resigned as Hadassah president in 1926 
when the World Zionist Congress asked her to join its Pales- 
tine Executive with responsibility for the health and welfare 
portfolio. Nevertheless, Szold remained in close contact with 
Hadassah’s leadership over the years, effectively giving the or- 
ganization a supporting role in the Jewish self-government of 
pre-State Israel. At the same time, Szold left her imprint on 
Hadassah for the future: an emphasis on health, social welfare, 
and education; a concern with organizational efficiency and 
financial transparency; faith in women’s abilities; and a com- 
mitment to developing Jewish community life in the United 
States as well as in Palestine (later Israel). 

Throughout the 1920s and 1930s, Hadassah continued to 
expand its programs in the yishuv. With Jewish immigrants 
constantly arriving from all over the world, Hadassah’s health 
care workers tried to inculcate modern, Western ideas of 
health and preventive medicine. These immigrants, wherever 
they came from, were considered superstitious and backward. 
Hadassah’s workers combated poor nutrition, high rates of il- 
literacy, patriarchal (and in some cases polygamous) family 
structures, child labor, and child marriage. 

By the 1930s, Hadassah had created a countrywide net- 
work of maternity and child welfare programs, as well as 
many hospitals and clinics. In keeping with its policy of de- 
volution, Hadassah handed over many of its programs to lo- 
cal authorities, and was soon looking for a new focus. When 
Recha *Freier, a German Jewish Zionist, asked for Szold’s help 
to get Jewish youth out of Germany, Hadassah found its new 
purpose. In 1935, Hadassah became the sole American spon- 
sor of the Youth Aliyah movement which rescued Jewish chil- 
dren from Nazi Europe and brought them to Palestine to be 
raised communally on kibbutzim. During World War 11 and 
in the years following, Hadassah helped Youth Aliyah to res- 
cue, house, and educate thousands of young European Jewish 
refugees. This work, in turn, prepared Hadassah for its later 
role in helping the new State of Israel absorb the children of 
the Middle Eastern and North African Jews who arrived, en 
masse, during the first decade of statehood. 

Despite wartime stresses, and the burden of helping 
to care for Youth Aliyah children, Hadassah’s attention to 
building facilities for health and education never flagged. In 
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1939, the Rothschild-Hadassah University Hospital, the first 
teaching hospital and medical center in the country, opened 
on Mount Scopus. In 1942, Hadassah established the Alice L. 
Seligsberg Trade School for Girls, the first such school in Pal- 
estine, followed in 1944 by a Vocational Guidance Bureau in 
Jerusalem, the forerunner of the still active Hadassah Career 
Counseling Institute. 

In 1948, after an ambush killed 77 of its medical staff, Ha- 
dassah evacuated its medical facilities on Mount Scopus, and 
set up five temporary hospitals around Jerusalem. The new 
Hadassah-Hebrew University Medical Center in Ein Kerem 
was dedicated in 1960. In 1962, as part of Hadassah’s Golden 
Anniversary celebration, a synagogue was dedicated at the Ein 
Kerem facility. The synagogue’s 12 stunning stained glass win- 
dows depicting the 12 tribes of Israel were designed by artist 
Marc *Chagall and draw visitors from all over the world. 

In 1967, after the Six-Day War, Hadassah returned to 
Mount Scopus and began to rebuild. Hailed as a milestone 
event for Hadassah as well as for Israel, thousands of people 
attended the rededication ceremony in 1975 when the new Ha- 
dassah-Mount Scopus Hospital was finally reopened. 

In 1983 Hadassah jettisoned the unwritten agreement 
limiting its membership to the United States, and promptly 
began setting up Hadassah affiliates worldwide. The Hadas- 
sah International Medical Relief Association (now called Ha- 
dassah International) opened membership to all who wished 
to fundraise for, and otherwise support, Hadassah’s medical 
work. Hadassah International groups in more than 30 coun- 
tries are generating support for the Hadassah Medical Orga- 
nization, as well as coordinating international professional 
exchanges and symposiums. 


Modern Challenges 

In the 1980s and 1990s Hadassah faced fresh challenges at 
home. While the economic pressure of supporting programs 
in Israel was mounting, Hadassah’s membership was aging. 
With career and family pressures competing for their atten- 
tion, fewer young women were joining the organization. To 
appeal to this younger generation, Hadassah developed new 
and expanded domestic programming, including more in- 
volvement in American social policy issues. The organization 
is now deeply engaged in advocacy at the state and national 
levels in the areas of health care, education, equality, and so- 
cial justice, including everything from reproductive choice to 
gun control, environmental protection, immigration policy, 
and stem-cell research. 

On other fronts, Hadassah training programs cultivate 
women's leadership and organizational skills. Groups like Ed- 
ucators’ Councils, Nurses’ Councils, and Attorneys’ Councils 
give professional women both a forum for networking and a 
vehicle for contributing their professional skills to Hadassah. 
Organized “missions” or trips to Israel for Hadassah mem- 
bers show them what the organization has accomplished on 
the ground and make connections between American Jewish 
women and Israelis. On the local level, hands-on programs 
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such as helping a women’s shelter, or literacy tutoring, offer 
tangible results as well as a sense of community and connec- 
tion with other Jewish women. Hadassah’s Department of 
Women’s Health promotes self-education to detect and pre- 
vent diseases which affect women and raises awareness of 
other pertinent health issues like genetics testing and coun- 
seling, and organ and tissue donation. 

Young people are drawn into the orbit of Jewish commu- 
nity through Hadassah programs like the Training Wheels- 
Al Galgalim program which teaches parents and toddlers 
about Jewish traditions. Other programs for American Jew- 
ish youngsters include Young Judea clubs, summer camps, 
summer and year abroad programs in Israel, and campus- 
based programs. 

In 1997, Hadassah established the first university-based 
research center devoted to the study of Jewish women - the 
International Research Institute on Jewish Women at Brandeis 
University - now renamed the Hadassah-Brandeis Institute. 

In Israel, new immigrants and native-born Israelis alike 
still rely on many Hadassah-initiated and supported ser- 
vices. Hadassah’s vocational education and career counsel- 
ing programs help tens of thousands of adults each year to 
retrain and find employment. With Hadassah’s continued fi- 
nancial and logistical support, Youth Aliyah has helped more 
than 300,000 children since 1935 and now serves over 12,000 
youngsters yearly. 

The Hadassah Medical Organization (HMO) is now a 
state-of-the-art diagnostic, research, and teaching center serv- 
ing nearly a million patients from Israel, across the Middle 
East, and around the world each year. Cutting-edge medical 
research has led to breakthroughs and medical advances in ar- 
eas such as Alzheimer’s disease, cancer, cystic fibrosis, “cold” 
laser eye surgery, Post Traumatic Stress Disorder, Mad Cow 
disease, and more. The HMo also runs an extensive network 
of community-based health care programs and specialized 
outpatient clinics in locales across Israel. 

The Hadassah University Medical Center - a tertiary care 
referral facility, teaching hospital, and research center where 
new medical techniques have been pioneered - consists of two 
hospitals in Jerusalem, one on Mount Scopus and the other 
in Ein Kerem, and five schools of the medical professions. All 
these institutions are run jointly by Hadassah and the Hebrew 
University. In 2004, a Center for Emergency Medicine was 
added to the hospital in Ein Kerem with the capacity to treat 
up to 120,000 trauma patients annually. 

Hadassah’s international programs have expanded dra- 
matically over the years. Since 1980, more than 500 people 
from 70 countries have received an International Masters De- 
gree in Public Health from Hadassah’s Braun School of Public 
Health and Community Medicine - the newest of the HMo’s 
five schools of professional medicine in Israel. The Hadassah 
Medical Organization runs cooperative projects in 112 coun- 
tries throughout the developing world, including Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America, sending doctors and nurses to build and 
staff clinics, and offering medical training. Hadassah’s medi- 
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cal personnel also offer emergency relief and assistance in re- 
sponse to catastrophes all over the world. 

Hadassah’s humanitarian work and commitment to the 
United Nations was recognized in 2001 when the United Na- 
tions Economic and Social Council (Ecosoc) conferred on 
Hadassah special consultative status as a non-governmental 
organization (NGO). In 2005, the Hadassah Medical Organi- 
zation, described as “an example to the world that hatred and 
suspicion can be overcome by people of goodwill” was nomi- 
nated for the Nobel Peace Prize. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Dash, Summoned to Jerusalem: The Life 
of Henrietta Szold, Founder of Hadassah (1979); A. Gal, “Hadassah 
and the American Jewish Political Tradition, in: J.S. Furock and 
MLL. Raphael (eds.), An Inventory of Promises: Essays in Honor of 
Moses Rischin (1995); M. Levin, It Takes a Dream: The Story of Ha- 
dassah (1997); M. McCune, “Social Workers in the Muskeljudentum: 
‘Hadassah Ladies; ‘Manly Mer’ and the Significance of Gender in 
the American Zionist Movement, 1912-1928,” in: American Jewish 
History, 86:2 (June 1998), 135-65; E.B. Simmons, Hadassah and the 
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HADASSI, JUDAH (ha-Avel) BEN ELIJAH (12 century), 
*Karaite scholar of Constantinople. His greatest work is the 
Eshkol ha-Kofer (or Sefer ha-Peles), which according to his 
own testimony he began in 1148. The work is arranged ac- 
cording to the Ten Commandments and alphabetically. Writ- 
ten partly in verse, it explains the mitzvot and the halakhot 
and the reasons for their observance in accordance with the 
specific commandment on which they depend. It represents 
an encyclopedic corpus of Karaite belief and knowledge as 
it existed in the author’s time. According to Hadassi, Karaite 
doctrine derives and may be learned from the Torah and the 
Prophets by way of a complete system of homiletical exposi- 
tion, which he specifies in detail. The discussion on the mitz- 
vot is preceded by a comprehensive treatment of the rules of 
vocalization and grammar in the Bible. Hadassi believed in 
man's free will in matters of faith and methods of Torah study. 
The rationalist trend in Karaism is recognizable in his attacks 
on the legends in the Talmud and the customs and interpreta- 
tions of the *Rabbanites. There is also a certain measure of so- 
cial criticism in his argument that the Rabbanites circumvent 
the prohibition against lending money on interest. Hadassi 
sharply attacked Christianity and Islam, but, like his Kara- 
ite predecessors, he attributed the corruption of Christianity 
to the Apostles, especially St. Paul; he stated that “Jesus was 
an exemplary, wise, and righteous man from the first ... the 
scholars encompassed him ... and killed him as they killed 
other pious men who criticized them.” 

The description given of the world and nature by Hadassi 
evidently reflected the current beliefs of the Jews living in the 
Byzantine Empire. He had an unqualified belief in astron- 
omy and accepted demons and sorcerers. He knew of strange 
creatures in distant lands — a mixture of images from rabbinic 
legends, ancient mythology, and Eastern tales - and also of 
“the tribes of Jeshurun hidden beyond the Sambatyon River.” 
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Hadassi was thus a compiler rather than an original thinker, 
and in spite of his anti-Rabbanite bias he drew much of his 
material from Rabbanite sources. His Hebrew style, however, 
unlike that of his Rabbanite contemporaries, is awkward and 
not easily understandable and the rhymed arrangement often 
makes it obscure. Eshkol ha-Kofer was published by the Kara- 
ite press in Eupatoria, Crimea (1836). A few hymns by Hadassi 
are included in the official Karaite prayer book. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Pinsker, Likkutei Kadmoniyyot (1860), 
223-5 (first pagination); B. Frankl, in: Mewy, 31 (1882), 1-13, 72-85, 
268 ff.; W. Bacher, ibid., 40 (1896), 14ff.; idem, in: JQR, 8 (1895/96), 
431-44; L. Nemoy, Karaite Anthology (1952), 235-377; Z. Ankori, Kara- 
ites in Byzantium (1959), index s.v. Yehudah Hadassi. 


[Haim Hillel Ben-Sasson] 


HADAYAH, OVADIAH (1893-1969), rabbi. Hadayah was 
born in *Aleppo, Syria. In 1898 he was brought to Erez Israel 
and settled in Jerusalem. He studied in Sephardi schools and 
yeshivot, including Yeshivat Porat Yosef, where from 1923 he 
taught both Talmud and Kabbalah. He was a member of the 
bet din of the Sephardi community of Jerusalem. From 1939 to 
1950 he was chief rabbi of the Sephardi community in Petah 
Tikvah, and from 1951 chairman of the rabbinical high court 
of appeals and a member of the chief rabbinate council. He 
revived the kabbalist yeshivah Kehal Hasidim Bet El in Jeru- 
salem, previously housed in the Old City but destroyed in 1948 
during the War of Independence. Attached to the yeshivah 
was a department for the training of rabbis, His works include 
‘Eved ha-Melekh on Maimonides; ‘Avda de-Rabbanan, on the 
Mishnah and Talmud; and the responsa Va- Yikah Ovadyahu, 
Yisrael ‘Avdi, and Deah ve-Haskel. He was awarded the Israel 
Prize for Rabbinical Literature in 1968. 


HADDAD, EZRA (1903-1972), educator, author, and jour- 
nalist. Haddad mastered several languages, including Hebrew. 
He published Hebrew poems in the Jewish weekly Yeshurun 
(Baghdad, 1920) and from 1926 to 1951 he directed the Jew- 
ish schools al-Wataniyya and Shammash in Baghdad. After 
his immigration to Israel in 1951, he held leading executive 
positions in the Histadrut. In addition to his Hebrew poems, 
Haddad published an Arabic translation of the Travels of Ben- 
jamin of Tudela (1945) together with notes and an introduc- 
tion. He also wrote a textbook for the study of Hebrew. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Ben-Jacob, Yehudei Bavel (1965), 307f. 
[Haim J. Cohen] 


HADDAD, SARIT (1978 - ), Israeli pop singer. When Had- 
dad first made a name for herself in the mid-1990s with her 
first album, Nizoz ha-Hayyim (“Spark of Life”), she was on 
the well-trodden path of so-called Mediterranean, or Eastern, 
pop music. She did not offer anything new in terms of musi- 
cal style, but her vocals set a new standard which numerous 
singers have since tried to emulate. 

Haddad was born in Afulah as the youngest of eight 
children. When she was eight years old she taught herself to 
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play the guitar, organ, and various percussion instruments, 
and, without her parents’ knowledge soon began perform- 
ing at local clubs. When she was 16 Haddad was discovered 
by impresario Avi Gaute when she performed in a beach 
show. Gaute took Haddad under his wing and began to de- 
velop her career, initially targeting the Sephardi community. 
On Nizoz ha-Hayyim Haddad joined forces with well-known 
young Druze male vocalist Sharif and the album sold well. 
By now Haddad had become a star on the national Eastern 
music club circuit. 

In 1997, Haddad broke into the international market after 
a Jordanian television director caught her act. A tour of Jor- 
dan was soon arranged, with Haddad performing under the 
assumed identity of a Palestinian singer. The tour was a suc- 
cess and was followed by the release of Sarit Haddad Shara 
be-Aravit (“Sarit Haddad Sings in Arabic”), which was also 
sold in Arabic-speaking countries. 

In the same year Haddad’s Israeli market presence grew 
significantly when she teamed up with top ethnorock group 
Teapacks (Tipex), and with her 1998 record Hok ha-Hayyim 
(“The Law of Life”) she broke into mainstream Israeli cul- 
ture. 

Since then Haddad has achieved, and maintains, mega- 
star status in Israel, and has performed in Europe and the 
United States. Every record she released was an immediate 
success; she was voted Singer of the Year several times and 
represented Israel at the Eurovision Song Contest in 2002, 
placing 12". 

[Barry Davis (2"4 ed.)] 


HADERAH (Heb. 7777), town in central Israel, in the north- 
ern Sharon, founded in 1890 by members of Hovevei Zion 
from Vilna, Kovno, and Riga who had bought the land a few 
months earlier. The area was swampy and infested with ma- 
laria, and the settlers underwent great suffering, with more 
than half dying of malaria in the first 20 years of Haderah’s 
existence. In 1895 Baron Edmond de *Rothschild began aid- 
ing the village, sending Egyptian workers to lay out the first 
drainage network and planting large eucalyptus groves; the eu- 
calyptus tree soon became Haderah’s symbol. Dr. Hillel *Joffe 
worked indefatigably in combating the malaria in Haderah. 
Although the disease ceased to constitute a problem from 
the late 1920s, the last vestiges of the swamps disappeared 
only in 1945, when a larger canal leading to the sea was dug. 
Whereas field and vegetable garden crops initially constituted 
main farm branches, citrus groves began to be planted before 
World War 1 and were greatly enlarged in the 1920s and 1930s. 
With the construction of the Lydda-Haifa railway in 1918-19, 
Haderah became a railway station, and with the completion 
of the Haderah-Petah Tikvah highway in 1937, it also became 
an important crossroads, connected with Haifa in the north 
and the Jezreel Valley in the east. The number of inhabitants 
increased from 152 in 1898 to 320 in 1914, 450 in 1922, 3,372 in 
1931, and 11,819 in 1948. Haderah became a regional center, re- 
ceiving municipal council status in 1936 and municipal status 
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in 1952. During the first years of Israel's independence, after 
1948, Haderah doubled its population. In 1961 it had 26,000 
and, in 1968, 31,100 inhabitants; of the latter, 40% were Israeli- 
born, 33% hailed from Europe and America, and 27% from 
Asia and Africa. In the mid-1990s, the population was approx- 
imately 56,100 and by the end of 2002 it was already 74,000. 
Although agriculture (carp ponds, bananas, cattle, poultry, 
beehives, flowers, etc., in addition to citrus and various field 
and garden crops) continued to develop, industry became 
the main element in the town’s economy. Concentrated on a 
dune area in the northwest, it included the American Israel 
Paper Mills and Alliance Tire and Rubber Company (each 
with over 1,000 employed in 1970), food-preserve plants, and 
other enterprises. Near the estuary of the Haderah River there 
is a large electric power station run by Israel's Electric Com- 
pany. As the center of a sub-district, Haderah fulfills admin- 
istrative functions and has the Hillel Joffe hospital and educa- 
tional institutions. The large municipal area of 20 sq. mi. (50 
sq. km.), extending over the sand dunes west to the seashore, 
provides ample space for expansion of residential and indus- 
trial quarters. During the al-Aqsa Intifada, commencing in 
2001, Haderah came under a number of terrorist attacks, in- 
cluding a suicide bombing at a bar mitzvah, which killed six 
and wounded 35. 

The name Haderah is derived from the Arabic al-Khadr@ 
(“the Green”), referring to the color of the former swamp 
vegetation and to the algae-covered water of Nahal Haderah. 
The area around Haderah was first settled in the Chalcolithic 
period; house-shaped pottery ossuaries with painted decora- 
tions from this time were found in excavations there in 1936. 
Bronze Age remains, as well as ruins of buildings, mosaics, and 
a Roman bridge, were also discovered. In the Crusader period 
the city was called Lictera after the Arabic name al-Khudayra. 
Because of the many swamps in its vicinity, the site was aban- 
doned after the Crusades. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L.I. Shneorson, Mi-Pi Rishonim (1963); E. 
Hadani, Haderah, 1891-1951 (Heb., 1951); Yediot Haderah, nos. 1-3 
(1965-68); M. Smilansky, Haderah (Heb. 1930, 19367); Histadrut ha- 
Ovedim ha-Ivrim ha-Kelalit be-Erez- Yisrael, Haderah ha-Ovedet-le- 
Yovlah 1891-1941 (1941). 

[Shlomo Hasson / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


HAD GADYA (Aram. 8°74 77; “An Only Kid”), initial phrase 
and name of a popular Aramaic song chanted at the conclu- 
sion of the Passover *seder. Composed of ten stanzas, the 
verse runs as follows: A father bought a kid for two zuzim; a 
cat came and ate the kid; a dog then bit the cat; the dog was 
beaten by a stick; the stick was burned by fire; water quenched 
the fire; an ox drank the water; a shohet slaughtered the ox; 
the shohet was killed by the Angel of Death who in punish- 
ment was destroyed by God. Each stanza repeats the previous 
verses closing with the refrain: “had gadya, had gadya.” Jewish 
commentators have invested “Had Gadya” with a hidden al- 
legorical meaning in which the kid symbolizes the oppressed 
Jewish people. It was bought by the father (God) for two coins 
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(Moses and Aaron). The devouring cat stands for Assyria; the 
dog is Babylon; the stick represents Persia; the fire Macedonia; 
the water is Rome; the ox, the Saracens; the shohet, the Cru- 
saders; and the Angel of Death, the Turks who in those days 
ruled Palestine. The end of the song expresses the hope for 
messianic redemption: God destroys the foreign rulers of the 
Holy Land and vindicates Israel, “the only kid” Other com- 
mentators have tried to interpret “Had Gadya” as an allego- 
rization of the *Joseph legend or of the relationship between 
body and soul as reflected in Jewish mysticism. The best- 
known Jewish interpretations of “Had Gadya” are (1) Kerem 
Ein Gedi, by Judah b. Mordecai Horowitz (Koenigsberg, 1764); 
(2) a commentary by Jonathan *Eybeschuetz (Neubauer Cat 
Bod. 1 (1886), no. 22.46); (3) two commentaries by the Gaon 
of Vilna (e.g., in the Haggadah Migdal Eder, Vilna, 1923); (4) 
and a commentary by R. Moses *Sofer (ibid.). Most scholars 
agree, however, that the song was borrowed from a German 
folk song of the Hobelbanklied type (“Der Herr der schickt den 
Jokel aus”) which, in turn, is based on an old French nursery 
song. Joseph *Jacobs (in notes to his English Fairy Tales, Lon- 
don, 1893) points to the analogy of “Had Gadya” with Don 
Quixote and with certain Persian and Indian poems. The rid- 
dle of the motif and meaning of “Had Gadya” was also dealt 
with by Christian writers, notably by Hermann von der Hardt, 
in his Had Gadia Historia Universalis Judaeorum in aenigmate 
(Helmstadt, n.d.) and also by J.C. *Wagenseil, and by J.C.G. 
*Bodenschatz. The song seems to have originated in the 16 
century and appears for the first time in a Haggadah printed 
in Prague (1590). It was never part of the Sephardi and the Ye- 
menite rituals. It was incorporated into the *Haggadah (like 
the other concluding songs; see “Ehad Mi *Yodea”) for the 
amusement of the children so that they might not fall asleep 
before the end of the seder. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kohler, in: zGDjJ, 3 (1889), 234-6; D. Gold- 
schmidt, Haggadah shel Pesah, Mekoroteha ve-Toledoteha (1960), 
96-98; M. Kasher, Haggadah Shelemah (1961), 190f.; A.M. Haber- 
mann, in: Mahanayim, 55 (1961), 140-3; D. Sadan, ibid., 144-50; For 
detailed bibl. see Kohut, in: JE, 6 (1904), 128, and Davidson, Ozar, 2 
(1929), 224 no. 39. 


HADID (Heb. 7°77), city in the northern Shephelah, in the 
western part of the territory of *Benjamin. It is mentioned 
together with *Lydda and *Ono among the cities to which 
the Babylonian exiles returned (Ezra 2:33; Neh. 7:37; 11:34). 
The city had strategic importance; it was fortified by the Has- 
monean *Simeon who camped nearby during Tryphon’s in- 
vasion (1 Macc. 12:38; 13:13 — Adida). The battle between the 
Nabatean King Aretas and Alexander *Yannai took place near 
Hadid, and Vespasian later conquered it (Jos., Ant. 13:392; 
Wars 4:486). According to the Mishnah, it was already forti- 
fied in Joshua's time (Ar. 9:6). Eusebius describes it as being 
east of Lydda (Onom. 24:24 - Aditha) and it also appears on 
the *Madaba Map (no. 59). A mosaic pavement with figurative 
nilotic scenes was found there in 1940. The ancient town was 
situated on a hill northwest of the abandoned Arab village of 
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al-Haditha, 3% mi. (6 km.) east of Lydda. In 1951, 60 Yemenite 
immigrant families founded a settlement called Hadid near 
the village. They were joined later on by immigrants from Ro- 
mania. In the mid-1990s, the population was approximately 
480 and in 2002 it numbered 555. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yeivin, in: Eretz Israel, 3 (1954), 35; Avi- Yo- 
nah, ibid., 2 (1953), 49; Alt, in: pyB, 24 (1928), 71-72; M. Noth, Das 
Buch Joshua (1938), 93ff.; Abel, in: RB, 35 (1926), 218; Beyer, in: zDPV, 
56 (1933), 233. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Tsafrir, L. Di Segni, and J. 
Green, Tabula Imperii Romani. Iudaea - Palaestina. Maps and Gazet- 
teer. (1994), 138. WEBSITE: www.calcalit.co.il/moatzot.asp. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


HADITH, the science of Islamic tradition, applying particu- 
larly to the sunna (actions, sayings, virtues, opinions, and ways 
of life of *Muhammad). The hadith is one of the four funda- 
mentals which form the background of *fiqh (Islamic jurispru- 
dence). It encompasses all the relationships between man and 
God and between man and man, including methods of prayer, 
fasting, pilgrimage, marital laws, and commercial affairs. The 
believer must be acquainted with the sunna of the Prophet and 
model his life in accordance with it; any deviation from the 
traditional path is a bid‘a (“a harmful innovation’). 

The first to hand down the hadith were the companions 
(sahaba) of Muhammad, who followed the course of Muham- 
mad’s life and heeded his words. After his death, masses of 
believers went to the companions in order to hear the sunna 
of the Prophet. The men of the second generation continued 
to propagate the tradition which they had received from the 
sahaba, handing it down to their followers. Thus, a chain of 
traditionalists was formed, the isndd (“support”), which pre- 
ceded the texts (matn) themselves or the main part (of the 
teaching). At first, the hadith was handed down orally. A few 
of the traditionalists, however, wrote down the traditions for 
their personal use; these lists (sahifa, “sheet”) aided subsequent 
traditionalists, as well as the editors of the hadith. The editing 
of collections of the hadith began at the end of the *Umayyad 
period; the editors adopted two different methods: musnad, 
the classification of traditions according to the names of the 
traditionalists and musannaf, their classification according to 
subject, and editing according to the content. The oldest ex- 
tant documents are a fragment on papyrus of the sahifa by 
Ibn Lahia (d. 790), found in Egypt and containing traditions 
which are mainly of an eschatological nature; the collection by 
Malik ibn Anas (d. 795), al-Muwatta: a section of the collec- 
tion of “Abdallah ibn Wahb (d. 812), also written on papyrus, 
which contains the sayings of the Prophet, the first caliphs, 
and the men of the second generation, mainly on ways of be- 
havior and virtues; and the musnad of Ahmad ibn Hanbal, 
which contains about 30,000 hadiths. 

From the beginning of *Islam the believers attributed 
great importance to the hadiths as complementary and ex- 
planatory material to the *Koran. The principle that certain 
traditions of the Prophet were nullified by later sayings of the 
Prophet was accepted; many works were written on the sub- 
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ject. The most eminent Muslim scholars dedicated their efforts 
to the clarification of the unusual words which are found in 
the hadith. 

The struggle between social movements, political par- 
ties, and various religious trends within Islam gave rise to an 
abundance of hadiths which were attributed to the Prophet. 
Some contradicted others, thus confusing the Muslim scholars 
of tradition. A special science was established which is con- 
cerned with meticulous investigation into the reliability of the 
men of the isndad, as to character, talent, propriety, and ideo- 
logical attachment to the various social and political groups. 
The hadiths were classified as “genuine” (sahih, the best cate- 
gory), “fair” (hasan, the middle category), and “weak” (da‘f) 
and were divided accurately and systematically according to 
their frequency, the number of authorities in the isndd, the 
relationship which existed among them (oral or written tra- 
dition), etc. During the ninth century six collections of ha- 
diths (musannaf, see above) were written and accepted as re- 
liable by Muslims: al-Bukhari (d. 870), Muslim (d. 875), Abu 
Daid (d. 888), al-Tirmidhi (d. 892), al-Nasai (d. 915), and 
Ibn Maja (d. 886). The works of al-Bukhari and Muslim were 
particularly esteemed: the former contains 7,275 hadiths se- 
lected by the author from about 200,000 hadiths after a most 
meticulous examination. In the course of time many collec- 
tions of hadiths were compiled; some are more comprehensive 
but not as esteemed as the six aforementioned works, which 
have been edited and commented upon in detail by Muslim 
scholars. The great interest in the hadith gave rise to a special 
movement of “searchers of knowledge” (tullib al-‘ilm), who 
wandered around the world in search of the scholars of the 
hadith in order to listen to their teachings. The influence of 
Judaism on the development of the hadith is evident not only 
in their content (see Qisas al-Anbiyd@ (“The Legends of the 
Prophets”) and *Bible in Islam) but also in the form in which 
they have been handed down. There is a striking similarity 
between the isndd and the chain of masoretes in tannaitic 
and amoraic literature in the halakhah and the aggadah (cf. 
also the concept of “a ruling received by Moses at Sinai” and 
the opening of the tractate Avot: “Moses received the Torah 
at Sinai and handed it down to Joshua, Joshua to the Elders, 
the Elders to the prophets,...”). Judaism has also influenced 
the hadiths which deal with the daily conduct of man, man’s 
relationship to God, ethics, piety, various customs, as well as 
legal affairs, marital laws, and rites. The influence of Christi- 
anity on the hadith is not as apparent. 


[Meir Jacob Kister and Haim Z’ew Hirschberg] 


While the Jews and their religion, and the Israelites and 
their history, receive relatively scant attention in the hadith 
literature proper (especially in the aforementioned six ca- 
nonical collections), other Islamo-classical genres composed 
primarily of hadith reports - including sira (prophetic biog- 
raphy), maghazi (chronicles of military campaigns) and above 
all tafsir (Koran commentary) - devote considerable space to 
subjects Jewish. This distinction may be attributed to the cen- 
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tral purpose of the musannaf hadith compilations - namely, 
to inculcate legal and behavioral norms as opposed to relating 
anecdotes of solely historical or anthropological interest - as 
well as to an increasing distaste on the part of medieval Mus- 
lim purists for the reservoir of Jewish material (known as 
Isr@iliyyat) that had infiltrated Islamic discourse since the 
faith’s inception. Hadith reports as expressed in these vari- 
ous other frameworks (sira, maghdazi, tafsir) dwell at length 
on matters pertaining to the Jews, who are referred to with a 
certain rough interchangeability as Yahud, Banu Israil or ahl 
al-kitab (people of the book). They delve into issues such as an- 
cient Israelite history; tales of the biblical prophets; the rocky 
relationship between the Children of Israel and their God 
(Allah); Arabian Jews and their interaction with the fledgling 
Muslim community; Jewish theology, law, custom and ritual; 
the role and fate of the Jewish community in the Eschaton; 
the character of the Jews and the correct Muslim attitudes to- 
ward them; and more. 

The information obtained by Muslims concerning Jewish 
norms and historiography and reflected in the hadith ranges 
from the impressively accurate (including near verbatim re- 
capitulations of biblical and midrashic passages and relatively 
sophisticated rehearsals of Talmudic sugyot) to the confused, 
propagandistic and fantastic: Jews excise urine-splattered 
flesh, pluck each other’s eyes out in retribution, are enjoined 
by the Torah to forego booty in war, and believe Ezra is the 
son of God as the Christians believe Jesus is the son of God; 
Jewish law forbids the consumption of geese and ducks, pro- 
hibits the use of sand for purification if water cannot be found, 
commands its adherents to slaughter a yellow heifer if an un- 
identified corpse is found in a field, etc. While ancient Isra- 
elites are on some rare occasions portrayed positively in the 
hadith literature, for the most part Jews of all periods are pre- 
sented in a highly negative light. They are *Muhammad’s (as 
they were Jesus, as well as their own prophets’) most intrac- 
table adversaries, who lost no opportunity to try and trip up 
the Arabian apostle and mock his message. They are conceived 
as the historical epitome of excess and evil and - having been 
abandoned by God as a result of such noxious traits - now 
also the model of misery. The Jews may be said to function as 
the emblem of all that Muslims should not be, a kind of sunna 
(exemplary tradition) in reverse. 


[Z.A. Maghen (24 ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Goldziher, Muslim Studies (trans. Bar- 
ber and Stern), 2 (1970), 15-250; A.J. Wensinck, Handbook of Early 
Mohammedan Tradition (1927); E.1.J. Rosenthal, Judaism and Islam 
(1961), index; ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Rahman, Islamic Method- 
ology in History (1965); A. Jeffery, A Reader on Islam (1962), 79-248; 
A. Guillaume, The Traditions of Islam (1924); J. Schacht, The Origins 
of Muhammadan Jurisprudence (1950); M.M. Azmi, Studies in Early 
Hadith Literature (1968). Most of the canonical collections of hadith 
have been translated - with varying accuracy and eloquence - into 
English, and are available in book form and online. There are many 
scholarly studies on Jews in, and the influence of Judaism on, hadith- 
based Islamic literature. Among the most accessible are A. Geiger, 
Judaism and Islam (trans. FM. Young) (1970); S.D. Goitein, Jews and 
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Arabs: Their Contacts through the Ages (1955), esp. chap. 4; C. Adang, 
Muslim Writers on Judaism and the Hebrew Bible (1996); H. Lazarus- 
Yafeh, Intertwined Worlds (1992); B. Wheeler, Prophets in the Quran: 
An Introduction to the Quran and Muslim Exegesis (2002); U. Rubin, 
Between Bible and Quran: The Children of Israel and the Islamic Self- 
Image (1999); G. Newby, The Making of the Last Prophet: A Recon- 
struction of the Earliest Biography of Muhammad (1989). 


HADRACH (Heb. 7179), city in Syria. Its identification is 
established by the biblical reference to the “land of Hadrach” 
in context with Damascus, Hamath, Tyre, and Sidon (Zech. 
9:1). Some scholars also emend Ezekiel’s description of the 
country’s northern border from “the way of [Heb. ha-derekh] 
Hethlon” to “Hadrach-Hethlon,’ and accordingly locate it 
between the Mediterranean and Zedad (Ezek. 47:15). The city 
Hazrak is mentioned in an inscription of Zakir, king of Ha- 
math and Lwiat (L's; c. 780 B.c.£.), who captured the city and 
resisted its invasion by a coalition of kings from northern Syria 
and southern Anatolia. In the eighth century, the Assyrians 
stormed the city three times before Tiglath-Pileser 111 suc- 
ceeded in conquering it in c. 738 B.c.E. He reduced it to an 
Assyrian province, bearing its name; an Assyrian governor is 
still found there in 689 B.c.E. 

Since Hadrach appears in Assyrian documents together 
with Mt. Saua (apparently Mt. al-Zawiya), scholars locate the 
land of Hadrach between the valley of Unqi (Antiochia) in the 
north, Hamath in the south, and the Orontes in the west. The 
location of the city Hadrach, however, is disputed; it is most 
likely Kharake, near Muvarat e-Nu’aman. 

A note from R. Joseph b. Dormaskit to R. Judah indi- 
cates that in talmudic times Hadrach was thought to be lo- 
cated in the vicinity of Damascus (Sif. Deut. 1). In the Middle 
Ages, the seat of Gaon Solomon b. Elijah and his yeshivah 
was called Hadrach; this is possibly the city Javbar, two miles 
(3 km.) northeast of Damascus, where remains of an ancient 
synagogue have been found. Hadrach was still mentioned by 
the travelers of the 16" and 17" centuries, as the place where 
the “Synagogue of the Prophet Elijah” whose ruins subsist to 
this day, was situated. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Noth, in: zpDPv, 52 (1929), 124-41; A. Du- 
pont-Sommer, Les Araméens (1949), 51, 55, 62 f.; Mann, Texts, 2 (1935), 
230 n. 215; A. Malamat, in: Eretz Israel, 1 (1951), 81ff.; B.Z. Luria, Ha- 
Yehudim be-Suryah (1957), 214, 243; I. Ben-Zvi, Shear Yashuv (1965), 


484ff.; Luckenbill, Records, index. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


HADRAMAWT. A province of *Yemen, a coastal region of the 
south Arabian peninsula on the Gulf of Aden in the Arabian 
Sea, extending eastward from Yemen to Oman. Historically, 
the name refers to the Hadramawt sultanates, a collective term 
for the Qu‘aiti and Kathiri sultanates, which were loosely un- 
der a British protectorate of South Arabia, guided by the Brit- 
ish resident at *Aden, until 1957. Society is still highly tribal, 
with the old Sayyid aristocracy descended from *Muham- 
mad, traditionally educated and strict in their Shafi Islamic 
observance. Though Bible dictionaries derive Hadramawt 
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from Hazarmaweth, a son of Joktan (Genesis 10:26-8), it ac- 
tually derives from Greek hudreumata or enclosed watering 
stations at wadis. The frankincense trees that supplied the “In- 
cense Road” grew to the east of the Hadramawt, in the Dhofar. 
Hadramawt was the country of two separate pre-Islamic king- 
doms in south Arabia: Kathaban and Hadramawt. In pre-Is- 
lamic time Hadramawt was almost completely Jewish as local 
tribes such as the Kindah judaicized, but most of them became 
Muslim after the country was conquered by the army sent by 
Muhammad. Jews, however, continued to live there under the 
end of the 15** century, when they were killed or expelled as a 
result of a Jewish messianic uprising. Since then the country 
was considered as a holy land where the tomb of the mytho- 
logical prophet Hid was found, so Jews were not permitted to 
reside there. Only in the western part were there in modern 
times some Jewish settlements, such as *Habban and Bayhan. 
But the Jewish silversmiths and goldsmiths were allowed to 
wander all over the country to make a living. Some of them 
converted to Islam, probably at the end of the 19" century. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.B. Serjeant, BSOAS, 1953, 117-31; M. Rodi- 
onov, TEMA, 8 (2004), 153-68; Lawrence Loeb, in: E. Isaac and Y. Tobi, 
Proceedings of the Second International Congress of Judeo- Yemenite 
Studies (1999), 71-99; R. Meissner, TEMA, 7 (2003), iii—xix. 


[Yosef Tobi (2"4 ed.)] 


HADRAN (Heb. 1175; Aram. “we returned”), a term indicat- 
ing both the celebration held on the completion of the study 
of a tractate of the Talmud (siyyum) and the type of discourse 
delivered on that occasion. The origin of the term is the for- 
mula found at the end of the chapters of the tractates of the 
Talmud - “hadran alakh chapter so-and-so” (at a later date the 
words “ve-hadrakh alan” were added). Two explanations of the 
term have been given: “We shall return to thee”; and indicat- 
ing “beauty” or “splendor,” a form of farewell salutation to the 
tractate comparable to “Homage to thee, O Altar!” (Suk. 4:5, 
see Lieberman, in: Alei Ayin, Minhat Devarim... S. Schocken 
(1948-52), 81 n.33). The celebration and feasting held on such 
an occasion are mentioned in the Talmud (Shab. 118b-119a), 
and it is laid down that the meal ranks as a religious one (Sh. 
Ar., YD 246:26). As a result it can exempt a person from the 
obligation of fasting, as for instance on the Fast of the *First- 
born on the eve of Passover (Mishnah Berurah, OH 470:10), or 
exempt those who have adopted the custom of fasting on the 
anniversary of their parents’ death. On it one may partake of 
meat and wine during the days of mourning between the First 
of *Av until the Ninth of Av (Isserles to Sh. Ar., OH 551:10). 
The essential elements of prayer recited at the conclusion of 
the study of a tractate (printed at the end of each tractate in 
most editions of the Talmud), which includes the enumera- 
tion of the ten sons of Rav Papa as a kind of incantation, is 
already mentioned by *Abraham b. Isaac of Narbonne in the 
Sefer ha-Eshkol (Z.B. Auerbach’s edition, 2 (1968), 49, Sefer 
Torah no. 14; = S. Albeck’s edition, 1 (1935), 159) in the name 
of *Hai Gaon, who observes that they refer to scholars from 
different eras and that they were not all the sons of the same 
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Rav Papa. It also includes the expanded version of the Kad- 
dish de-Rabbanan. The discourse delivered at this celebration 
took on a special character. By recourse to ingenious pilpul 
it aimed at connecting the end of the tractate with its begin- 
ning or with the beginning of the next tractate to be studied. 
A special literature of this type thus developed, which began 
to appear mainly at the beginning of the 18" century (the first 
discourse of this class is perhaps the one at the end of the no- 
vellae on Bava Kamma (1631) of Meir *Schiff (published Ham- 
burg, 1747)). Because of their pilpulistic character they gave 
rise to opposition and criticism. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Widler, Hadar Yizhak (1940); S.K. Mirsky, 
Siyyumei ha-Massekhtot ba-Mishnah u-va-Talmud ha-Bavli (1961); 
Preshel, ibid., 265-94 (listing 282 hadranim); Leiter, in: Sinai, 33 (1953); 
56-61; Margaliot, in: Ba-Mishor, 7 (1945), 8 no. 277; Y.Z. Stern, in: TB, 


Ber. 236 (Third pagination). 
[Shlomoh Zalman Havlin] 


°HADRIAN (Adrian) I, pope (772-95). Under Hadrian's pa- 
pacy the Second Council of Nicaea, which condemned icon- 
oclasm, was held in 787. On several occasions when Hadrian 
intervened personally in the controversy over graven images, 
and again in letters to Empress Irene and to Charlemagne, he 
fulminated against the Jewish respect for the biblical command 
against images; finally he compared the iconoclasts - whom 
the Council of Nicaea eventually declared heretics - with the 
Jews. In several edicts attempting to regulate relations between 
Christians and Jews he forbade Christians to celebrate Pass- 
over with the Jews, to accept unleavened bread from the Jews, 
and to rest on the Sabbath “after the Jewish fashion.” In a letter 
addressed in 794 to the bishops of Spain, Hadrian complained 
in passing that he had learned that “many people who claim 
to be Catholics live freely with Jews and unbaptized pagans, 
sharing both food and drink with them.” He urged the bish- 
ops to see that nothing of the sort occurred again and that the 
regulations laid down by Church Fathers were followed. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Blumenkranz, Les auteurs chrétiens lat- 


ins... (1966), 142ff. 
[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


°HADRIAN, PUBLIUS AELIUS, Roman emperor, 117- 
138 c.E. According to all the indications, Hadrian did not en- 
tertain any hostility toward the Jews at the beginning of his 
reign. On the contrary, it would appear that the Jews hoped 
for an improvement in their situation. Hadrian's first act, the 
execution of Lusius *Quietus, the governor of Judea, cer- 
tainly appealed to the Jews. There is apparently an echo of 
the hopes raised by Hadrian's accession in the *Sibylline Or- 
acles, which state that the man whose name is like that of the 
sea (H-adrian—Adriatic) will act favorably toward the Jews 
(5:46-50). There may also have been contacts between the 
Jews and the Roman government. Although there is no ex- 
plicit information to that effect, it would appear that rumors 
began to spread that the Temple was to be rebuilt (cf. Gen. R. 
64:10), but nothing practical resulted. It is not certain whether 
Hadrian issued decrees against Jewish observance before the 
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*Bar-Kokhba War (132-135). One opinion holds that the Jews 
were affected, even if unintentionally, by a decree issued by 
Hadrian forbidding castration, which was interpreted as in- 
cluding a prohibition of circumcision. Others reject any con- 
nection between this decree and circumcision, and are of the 
opinion that the decrees against circumcision and other ob- 
servances were enacted after the war. 

The emperor also decided to erect a gentile city on the 
site of destroyed Jerusalem to be named “Aelia Capitolina af- 
ter himself. According to Dio Cassius this decision was made 
about two years before the Bar-Kokhba War and it is regarded 
by many as one of the chief causes of the Jewish revolt, even 
though the project was implemented only after the revolt had 
been crushed. Hadrian frequently visited parts of the empire. 
He visited Judea in 130 c.£., but there is no knowledge of any 
contact between him and the Jews during this visit, although 
in talmudic literature many conversations of Hadrian with R. 
*Joshua b. Hananiah are reported. According to those who 
date Hadrian’s anti-Jewish decrees, especially with regard to 
Aelia Capitolina, before the revolt, the visit resulted in fan- 
ning the flames of discontent. A reference to the visit has 
been preserved in a coin which shows the province of Judea, 
in the guise of a woman, greeting the emperor on his arrival. 
It should be borne in mind, however, that the official view 
represented on the coin in no way reflects the attitude of the 
Jews. From Judea Hadrian proceeded to Egypt, returning in 
131. During his sojourn in Judea and the neighboring countries 
the Jews outwardly kept the peace, but in 132 the revolt broke 
out in full force. Despite some initial successes of the rebels, 
Hadrian’s commander, Julius Severus, succeeded eventually in 
crushing the revolt (see *Bar Kokhba). It was then, most prob- 
ably, that Hadrian issued the harsh restrictive edicts against 
the study of the Torah and the practice of Judaism, including 
circumcision, making their observance capital offenses. Pre- 
sumably it was in the subsequent persecutions that R. ‘Akiva 
and other rabbis were martyred (see the *Ten Martyrs). It was 
then also that Aelia Capitolina was constructed on the ruins of 
Jerusalem. A temple to Jupiter Capitolinus and an equestrian 
statue of the emperor were erected on the site of the Temple. 
These edicts of Hadrian remained in force until the time of 
his heir, Antoninus Pius, and in cruelty and scope they recall 
the decrees of Antiochus 300 years earlier. Hadrian's decrees 
give eloquent expression to the detestation felt by the emperor, 
“the friend of culture and enlightenment,’ for Judaism and his 
complete inability to understand it, as well as to the gulf be- 
tween Judaism and the world of the Roman Empire. 


[Uriel Rappaport] 


In the Aggadah 

To the rabbis, Hadrian was a symbol of wickedness and cruelty. 
His name is usually accompanied by the epithet “the wicked” 
or by the imprecation “may his bones rot” in Hebrew or Ara- 
maic. In addition the appellation “the wicked kingdom’ refers 
very frequently to Rome in the days of Hadrian. All manner of 
stories are related about the murder of Jews at the command 
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of Hadrian after the fall of *Bethar. On the verse “the voice is 
the voice of Jacob” (Gen. 27:22) R. Johanan states that it refers 
to the voice of Emperor Hadrian, who “killed 80,000 myriads 
of people in Bethar” (Gen. R. 65:21; Lam. R. 1:16; 45). Never- 
theless Hadrian appears in the aggadah in a more genial role 
which tends to emphasize his contacts with Jews, both scholars 
and the common people. He is said to have had discussions 
with Joshua ben Hananiah on the creation of the world (Gen. 
R. 10:3), and on resurrection, in which there appears the leg- 
end of the */uz, the indestructible nut (coccyx) of the spinal 
column (ibid., 28:3). Similarly, stories are told of him walking 
through Erez Israel before the Bar Kokhba War and convers- 
ing with farmers. One of them describes him asking a cente- 
narian who was planting fig trees whether he expected to eat 
of its fruits. The old man answered that as he had found fruit 
trees when he was born, so he was planting them for his chil- 
dren. Three years later, after the war, the man presented him 
with a basket of figs from that planting and Hadrian filled the 
basket with gold pieces (Lev. R. 25:5). These stories seem to 
be connected with the devastation caused by the war and the 
subsequent restoration of the previous fertility of the land, a 
fact specifically mentioned in connection with the aftermath 
of the war (TJ, Pe’ah 7:1, 20a). 
[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Weber, in: cah, 11 (1936), 294-324. For 
Hadrian and the Jews, see bibliography on Bar Kokhba. IN THE 
AGGADAH: Ginzberg, Legends, index; M. Radin, Jews among the 
Greeks and Romans (1915), 343-4. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Per- 
owne, Hadrian (1960); G. Foerster, “A Cuirassed Bronze Statue of 
Hadrian, in: Atigot, 17 (1985), 139-60. 


HADUTA (also known as Hedvata) BEN ABRAHAM (c. 6 
century), one of the early paytanim in Erez Israel. His *piy- 
yutim form a distinct group in piyyut literature because of 
their special subject material: a series of hymns commemo- 
rating the 24 watches (*mishmarot) of priests (cf. 1 Chron. 
24:7-18), practiced in the time of the Second Temple. One 
kerovah is dedicated to each watch. A prayer commemorating 
the watches dated 1034, found in the Cairo Genizah, gives evi- 
dence of the custom of the Palestinian Jews, whereby on each 
Sabbath the name of the division belonging to that Sabbath 
was proclaimed. It thus emerged that Haduta’s kerovot were 
not kinot (“dirges”) for the Ninth of *Av, as had been supposed, 
but were recited in the Palestinian synagogues each Sabbath. 

The hymns mention many details concerning the names 
and the dwelling places of the watches. They are thus an im- 
portant source of information for research of Palestinian to- 
pography. Possibly the priests were still concentrated in cer- 
tain defined localities in Haduta’s time. 

Haduta (8777, 8177) sometimes signed his name 0170, 
nniin (with 7 and 7 instead of 5 and ¥), and it is unlikely that 
there were two or three hymnologists of the same name. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Epstein, in: Tarbiz, 12 (1940/41), 78; Haber- 
mann, in: YMHSI, 5 (1939), 80 n.; J.-H. Schirmann, Shirim Hadashim 
min ha-Genizah (1965), 13-22; Zulay, in: Ginzei Kaufmann, 1 (1949), 
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36-38; idem, in: Tarbiz 22 (1950/51), 28-42; P. Kahle, Masoreten des 
Westens, 1 (1927), texts; YMHSI, 5 (1939), 111-20, texts. 


[Menahem Zulay] 


HA-EFRATI (Tropplowitz), JOSEPH (c. 1770-1804), He- 
brew poet and dramatist. Born in Tropplowitz, Silesia, he 
was a tutor for several years, during which he wrote the first 
acts of Melukhat Shaul (“Saul’s Kingdom”), a drama that was 
completed in Prague in 1793. Although many of his poems 
were published in the first issues of Ha-Meassef, his princi- 
pal work remains Melukhat Shaul. The Yiddish translation 
became part of the traditional *Purimshpil (“Purim play”) in 
many Lithuanian and Polish towns. Melukhat Sha‘ul, the first 
modern Hebrew drama of the Haskalah period, is notewor- 
thy for its new egalitarian and humanistic ideas. Evidently in- 
fluenced by Shakespeare, Goethe, Schiller, and von Haller, as 
well as M.H. *Luzzatto, Ha-Efrati was particularly successful 
in his depiction of a man in the grip of irrational forces. Yet 
critics have argued that the play’s weakness lies in its flat char- 
acterizations of all personages except Saul. David, Jonathan, 
and Michal represent abstract ideas rather than lifelike char- 
acters. Ha-Efrati, however, improved upon all the numerous 
attempts throughout the Middle Ages to dramatize the trag- 
edy of Saul. He portrayed the pathos of a suffering hero, rid- 
den with envy and guilt, torn by fears and loneliness, and not 
merely a proud and jealous king. The drama very likely influ- 
enced J.L. *Gordon’s David u-Varzillai and Ahavat David u- 
Mikhal (1857). Parts of a newly discovered book of Ha-Efrati’s 
Hebrew poems were published by A.Z. Ben-Yishai (Behinot, 
u1 (Fall 1957), 59-71). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Klausner, Sifrut, 1 (1952), 193-9; J.-L. Landau, 
Short Lectures on Modern Hebrew Literature (19387), 86-95; Melukhat 
Sha‘ul (1968), introd. by G. Shaked; A. Yaari, in: Ks, 12 (1935/36), 
384-8; Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 32-33. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
Ch. Shmeruk, Sifrut Yiddish, Perakim le-Toledoteha (1978); M. Granot, 
“Elokim u-Malakhim bi-Yezirot Mikraiyot mi-Tekufat ha-Haskalah, 
in: Ben Yehuda (1981), 274-82; S. Werses, “Mi-Hilufei Lashon le-Hilufei 
Mashmaut: Al Melukhat Shaul be-Tirgumo le-Yiddish, in: Hulliyot 
6 (2000), 55-78. 


HA-EMET (Heb. nxi, “The Truth”), the first Hebrew social- 
ist periodical, published in Vienna during the summer of 1877. 
The idea of issuing a socialist organ for Jews originated in the 
revolutionary circles of Vilna. The editor and publisher (under 
the pseudonym Arthur Freeman) was Aaron Samuel *Lieber- 
mann. After he fled from Russia in 1875, Liebermann had at 
first attempted, unsuccessfully, to establish a bilingual periodi- 
cal, Ha-Pattish (“The Hammer”), in Yiddish and in Hebrew, 
for both the Jewish masses and the maskilim. He received the 
support of the Jewish students’ circle in Berlin, as well as Jew- 
ish revolutionaries such as Lazar *Goldenberg, Aaron *Zun- 
delevich, and non-Jewish revolutionary leaders like P. Lavrov 
and V. Smirnov, editors of the periodical Vperyod. In its pro- 
spectus Liebermann announced that Ha-Emet would not con- 
cern itself with “religious and national issues” but with “the 
necessities of life” - “bread and work” and “the spoon and the 
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fork question,’ which “took precedence over all other contem- 
porary problems.” The publication of the newspaper was mo- 
tivated by “our love for our people solely in their capacity of 
human beings” and by a particular responsibility felt toward 
them “being conscious of their lives and their afflictions.” As 
a newspaper issued legally, Ha-Emet maintained a cautious 
tone. Liebermann himself wrote almost all the articles (which 
were unsigned). It included poems by J.L. *Levin (Yahalal), 
who with M. Kamyonski actively promoted the newspaper 
in Russia. Its agent in Galicia and Ukraine was Rabbi A. Eis- 
ner. The publication of Ha-Emet provoked wide controversy 
in the Jewish press. The newspaper closed down after three 
issues through lack of funds and the prohibition on its entry 
into Russia. Its direct successor was *Asefat Hakhamim, whose 
editor M. *Winchevsky was influenced by Liebermann. Pho- 
tographic editions of Ha-Emet were published by Z. Krol with 
appendixes (1938), and in Jerusalem (1967). 

[Moshe Mishkinsky] 


HAENDEL, IDA (1928- ), violinist. Born in Chelm, Haendel 
studied as a child prodigy with Michaelowicz in Warsaw, and 
in 1933 won the conservatory gold medal and the first Hu- 
berman Prize with Beethoven's Violin Concerto. She then 
pursued her training in Paris and London with Flesch and 
Enesco, making her London debut in 1937. Her wartime activi- 
ties included many concerts for Allied troops, National Gal- 
lery appearances, and a performance of Dvoyak’s Concerto at 
the composer’s centenary Prom. She began her international 
concert career after World War 11 and came to be regarded as 
one of the leading soloists of her generation. She made tours in 
America, Russia, Europe, South America, and Asia. In 1973 she 
was the first Western soloist (with the London Philharmonic) 
invited to perform in China. Haendel’s virtuoso technique 
won her admirers in both the concerto and recital repertoires. 
Among her first performances were Dallapiccola’s Tartiniana 
seconda, (1957) and Alan Pettersson’s Violin Concerto no.2 
(1980), which was dedicated to her. Haendel was awarded the 
Sibelius Medal (1982), created a CBE (1991), and appointed Fel- 
low of the Royal College of Music (2000). She published her 
autobiography, Woman with Violin (1970), and her career was 
the subject of a cBc-Tv documentary (1988). 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online; MGG?. 


[Naama Ramot (24 ed.)] 


HAEZRAHI (originally Brisker), YEHUDA (1920-1974), 
Hebrew novelist and playwright. Born in Jerusalem, he served 
in the British Army during World War 11. He wrote several 
novels and plays, as well as numerous articles and sketches. 
Haezrahi’s works include Ke-Zel Over (1946), a novel; Ananim 
ba-Saar (1947), a collection of stories; Im Shahar (1959), two 
novellas; a collection of three plays (1960) - Ha-Teomim, 
Ha-Mishtammet, and Ha-Seruv; a novel, Panim u-Massekhah 
(1963); Beit ha-Sefarim ha-Le’'ummi ve-ha-Universita’i (1967), 
a history of the national library at the Hebrew University; 
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and Ir Even ve-Shamayim (1968), a belletristic description of 
Jerusalem. He edited albums of the paintings of *Alva (1954), 
Nahum *Gutman (1965), and Yossi Stern (1965). (A list of 
his works translated into English appears in Goell, Bibliog- 
raphy, 67.) 

His wife, PEPITA HAEZRAHI (1921-1963), taught phi- 
losophy at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. She published 
works in English and in Hebrew in the fields of philosophy, 
aesthetics, and ethics. 


[Getzel Kressel] 


Following the reunification of Jerusalem after the Six- 
Day War, Haezrahi played a leading part in the campaign to 
preserve the beauty of Jerusalem. He founded and became 
chairman of the Jerusalem Committee of the Council for a 
Beautiful Israel, and the works he published after 1967 re- 
flected his absorption with this subject. They include Yerusha- 
layim Asher Baharti (caricatures by S. Katz, 1970) and the text 
of the Sound and Light Program on the Tower of David, “A 
Stone in David’s Tower.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Avishai, Bein ha-Olamot (1962), 157-73; 
A. Cohen, Soferim Ivriyyim Benei Zemannenu (1964), 109-18; Kressel, 
Leksikon, 1 (1965), 58. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Avishai, “Olamo 
shel Y. Haezrahi? in: Al ha-Mishmar (Elul 12, 1974); G. Shaked, Ha- 
Sipporet ha-Ivrit, 3 (1988), 240. 


HAFEZ HAYYIM (Heb. 0°°A y57), kibbutz in the southern 
Coastal Plain of Israel, 3 mi. (5 km.) S.E. of Gederah, affiliated 
with *Poalei Agudat Israel. In 1937 Ha-Kibbutz ha-Meuhad 
members founded a village there, Shaar ha-Negev, but later 
moved north to establish their permanent settlement, *Kefar 
Szold. Afterward an Orthodox group, graduates of the Ezra 
youth movement in Germany, who previously worked on land 
near *Afulah, took over the site (1944). The kibbutz has inten- 
sive farming and also developed hydroponics to permit the 
literal observance of the *shemittah precepts. Hafez Hayyim 
runs a guest house, recreation home, and water park geared to 
the needs of Orthodox Jews. Its farming includes field crops, 
citrus groves, dairy cattle, and poultry. The kibbutz used to 
own a towel factory, now in private hands. The kibbutz is 
named after Rabbi Israel Meir *ha-Kohen (Hafez Hayyim). In 
1968 its population was 360, and in the mid-1990s it grew to 
approximately 585. However, by 2002 it had dropped sharply 
to 382, as many of the young left the kibbutz. 


[Efraim Orni] 


HAFFKINE, WALDEMAR MORDECAI (1860-1930), bac- 
teriologist. Born and educated in Odessa, Haffkine studied 
under the Nobel prizewinner Elie *Metchnikoff. He was of- 
fered a teaching post provided he converted to the Russian 
Orthodox Church, which he refused to do. Invited in 1889 by 
Metchnikoff, then at the Pasteur Institute, Paris, to become its 
librarian, he was later made assistant to the director. In 1892 
Haffkine developed the first effective vaccine against chol- 
era. Lord Dufferin, British ambassador to France, formerly 
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viceroy in India, persuaded him to substitute India for Siam 
as the field-test area to combat cholera. In 1893, with a group 
of doctors and laboratory workers, Haffkine went through In- 
dia inoculating, with excellent results, villagers who had vol- 
unteered for treatment. In 1896, when plague struck Bombay, 
the government sent him there to develop a vaccine against 
the plague. He succeeded within three months. Germany, 
Russia, China, and France sent scientists to study his meth- 
ods and demands for his vaccine flooded his laboratory. In 
1897, Queen Victoria named him Companion of the Order 
of the Indian Empire and in 1899 he was granted British citi- 
zenship. 

In 1902 plague struck the Punjab, which received large 
quantities of vaccine. Nineteen of the tens of thousands inocu- 
lated contracted tetanus and died. Haffkine was charged with 
sending contaminated vaccine. An inquiry was launched as a 
result of which Haffkine was suspended and his pay forfeited. 
In 1904 he presented evidence in his defense at the Lister In- 
stitute, London, and the Pasteur Institute. Although Haffkine 
defended himself in the official inquiry and, subsequently, in 
scientific circles, it was only after the London Times, on July 
29, 1907, published a long scientific defense of Haffkine that 
the government exonerated him. Haffkine returned to Cal- 
cutta with neither the promotion nor the salary increase he 
had been promised, to continue laboratory research until com- 
pulsory retirement at the age of 55. 

Later Haffkine settled in Paris, where he participated ac- 
tively in various Jewish organizations’ efforts to create an in- 
dependent Jewish state in Palestine. In 1919, with others, he 
presented a petition to the Peace Conference in Versailles, 
stressing minority rights for Jews in Eastern Europe. 

In 1925 the Plague Research Laboratory he had founded 
in Bombay was renamed the Haffkine Institute in his honor. 
An observant Jew most of his life, in 1929 he created the Haff- 
kine Foundation in Lausanne, bequeathing to it his fortune 
of $500,000, and stipulating that the interest be used to fos- 
ter religious, scientific, and vocational education in yeshivot 
in Eastern Europe. 


[Edythe Lutzker] 


On August 17, 1971, V.V. Giri, president of India, un- 
veiled a plaque at the entrance to the Petit Laboratory, Bom- 
bay, in memory of Haffkine. Another plaque in his honor 
was unveiled on September 21, 1972, at the Pasteur Institute 
in Paris. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.A. Waksman, Brilliant and Tragic Life of 
W.M. Haffkine, Bacteriologist (1964), incl. bibl; M.A. Popovsky, Fate 
of Dr. Haffkine (Rus. 1963); E. Lutzker, in: Actes du x1¢ Congres Inter- 
national d’Histoire des Sciences (1965), 214-9, (Eng.) incl. bib.; idem, 
in: Acts of the xx1*' International Congress of the History of Medicine 
(1968); M. Einhorn, in: Harofé Haivri, 38 (1965), 362-334 (Eng.). 


HAFKA“AT SHE'ARIM (Heb. 0°1YY ny753), raising the price 


of a commodity beyond the accepted level, or that fixed by a 
competent authority. 
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Profiteering and Overreaching 

The law of Hafkaat Shearim (“profiteering”) is analogous to 
that of overreaching (*onaah, “misrepresentation’), it being 
the object of the law in both cases to preserve a fair and just 
price. However, the law of overreaching - fraudulent or inno- 
cent (i.e., mistaken) - stems from a biblical prohibition (Lev. 
25:14): the law was fixed that if the price exceeded the value by 
one-sixth, the seller must return this part to the purchaser; if 
the price was higher yet, the purchaser might demand cancel- 
lation of the transaction; conversely, if the price was too low, 
the law applies mutatis mutandis in favor of the seller. The law 
of profiteering on the other hand has its source in rabbinic en- 
actment designed to prohibit the setting of prices in excess of 
the customarily accepted ones, even if the purchaser is aware 
of and agrees to the inflated price; “... even when he [the seller] 
says ‘it cost me one sela and I want to earn two on it, he has 
not transgressed the law of onaah but he is prohibited by rab- 
binic enactment from making a profit of more than one-sixth 
in essential commodities” (Beit ha-Behirah, BM 51b). 


Price-fixing and Control; Prohibition against Profiteering 
It would seem that in the mishnaic period there were fixed 
prices, apparently determined by a competent authority (BM 
4:12, 5:7). There is evidence that in Jerusalem - prior to the 
destruction of the Temple - the market commissioners “did 
not supervise prices but measures only” (Tosef., BM 6:14); in 
Babylonia (at the commencement of the third century c.£.) 
there was supervision of prices at the instigation of the *exi- 
larch (TJ, BB 5:11, 15a; TB, BB 89a). The sages of that period were 
divided, however, on this matter. Some expressed the opinion 
that “price inspectors do not need to be appointed” and that 
competition between merchants would suffice to stabilize the 
price while others were of the opinion that it was incumbent 
on the court to supervise the prices because of the “swindlers” 
who hoarded commodities toward a time when they might 
be in short supply in order to sell them at a high price (TJ and 
TB, BB 89a). Over the course of time the view favoring price 
supervision apparently became generally accepted (BB 89a; 
Yoma ga) and thus it was decided in the codes: “But the court 
is obliged to determine prices and to appoint commissioners 
for this purpose, to prevent everyone from charging what he 
likes ...” (Yad, Mekhirah 14:1; Tur and Sh. Ar., HM 231:20). 
The scholars compared profiteering to the transgressions 
of “giving short measure of the ephah” (deceit with regard to 
*weights and measures) and to that of charging interest on 
loans (BB gob; and see *Usury). In their opinion, the profi- 
teer transgresses the biblical injunction “that thy brother may 
live with thee” (Lev. 25:36; Sma HM 231:43) and they regarded 
profiteers as “bandits who prey on the poor ... on whom they 
concentrate their attention” (Meg. 17b and Rashi, ibid.). The 
prescribed punishment for them: “flagellation and they are 
compelled to sell at the market price” (Yad, Genevah, 8:20; 
Tur and Sh. Ar., HM 231:21). Authority to determine prices was 
given not only to the court, but also to local communal repre- 
sentatives: “and the townspeople are authorized to fix prices” 
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(of wheat and wine, so as to maintain the price in a particular 
year — Rashi) “and measures and workers’ wages, which they 
may enforce by means of punishment” (i.e., fines; cf. BB 89a 
and Rashi; Tosef. BM 11:23; BB 8b; see also *takkanot ha-Ka- 
hal). It appears that already in the talmudic period, the law of 
profiteering was only applied to essential commodities such 
as wheat, oil, and wine, and this was confirmed in the codes: 
“Prices [of nonessentials] are not determined but everyone 
may charge what he likes” (Yad, Mekhirah 14:2 and standard 
commentaries ad loc.; Tur and Sh. Ar., HM 231:20). 

The maximum profit generally permitted to the seller 
was one-sixth (BB 90a). Some of the authorities took the view 
that this rate applied to one selling his merchandise in bulk, 
without toil (a wholesaler); a shopkeeper, however, “selling his 
merchandise little by little, might have his toil and overheads 
accounted for in addition to a profit of one-sixth” (Tur and Sh. 
Ar., HM 231:20). They also decided that the rules concerning 
profiteering were only to take effect if imposed as measures 
of general application to all vendors, otherwise the individual 
could not be obliged to adhere to the permitted maximum 
rate of profit (ibid. ). 


Stringent Supervision in Erez Israel 

Particular care was taken to maintain a cheap supply of es- 
sential products in Erez Israel, where no middleman be- 
tween producer and consumer was tolerated: “It is forbidden 
to speculate in essential commodities in Erez Israel but ev- 
eryone shall bring from his barn and sell so that these [com- 
modities] may be sold cheaply” (Tosef. Av. Zar. 4:1; BB 91a, 
Yad, Mekhirah 14:4; Sh. Ar. HM 231:23); however, it was de- 
cided that in the case of a commodity in free supply or where 
a middleman worked to prepare and process the product, 
such as baking bread from wheat, profit-making was permit- 
ted, even in Erez Israel (Tosef. Av. Zar. 4:1; BB 91a and Rash- 
bam, Yad Ramah and Beit ha-Behirah ibid.; Yad, Mekhirah 
14:4; Sh. Ar., HM 231:23). 


Measures to Prevent Profiteering 

The sages sought in various ways to eliminate the factors 
which made for a climate for profiteering. Thus it was forbid- 
den to hoard produce bought on the market, lest this cause 
prices to rise and bring losses to the poor, and in a year of fam- 
ine no hoarding at all was permitted (not as much as a “cab of 
carobs”), not even of the produce harvested from one’s own 
field (BB 90b; Yad, Mekhirah 14:5-7). In later halakhah stor- 
ing of produce from the producer’s own field was permitted, 
even in a famine year, for the sustenance of his family (Tur., 
HM 231:29) for a period of one year (Sh. Ar., HM 231:24). Pro- 
duce hoarders, like profiteers, were compared to those who 
charged interest on loans (BB, 9ob). In order to prevent profi- 
teering, it was not permitted to export essential products from 
Erez Israel, since this might cause a shortage and a consequent 
rise in prices (BB 90b-91a, Yad, Mekhirah 14:8; Sh. Ar., HM 
231:26). With the same object in mind the rabbis laid down 
that the proclamation of a public fast (on account of drought) 
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should not be announced for the first time on a Thursday as 
this would cause panic (out of fear of famine) at a time when 
everyone was preparing for the Sabbath, and this might lead 
to profiteering (Taan. 2:9). 

In their war against profiteers the scholars made use of a 
deliberate *interpretation of the law. At a time when the nu- 
merous sacrifices required to be brought by a woman who had 
given birth caused the price of a pair of sacrificial birds (two 
doves) to be raised to a golden dinar (25 silver dinars), Simeon 
b. Gamaliel the Elder vowed: “T shall not sleep this night until a 
pair sells for a dinar” (i.e., silver; Ker. 1:7). He entered the court 
and taught that a woman who had had five definite births (and 
thus should bring five sacrifices) need bring one sacrifice only 
and might eat of the zevahim (“sacrificial animals”), ie. is ritu- 
ally pure, and that “the remainder is not obligatory upon her; 
that same day the price of sacrificial birds stood at a quarter 
[of a silver dinar per pair].” (ibid.); Rashi (Ker. 8a) comments: 
“though he interpreted the word of the law leniently, it was 
a time to campaign for the Lord (et laasot la-shem) for if no 
remedy had been found, not even one [sacrifice] would have 
been brought.” Some 1,600 years later, when the fishmongers 
of Nikolsburg, Moravia, greatly raised the price of fish, “hav- 
ing seen that the Jews were not deterred by expensive prices 
from buying fish for the Sabbath,” the Nikolsburg community 
enacted a takkanah which prohibited everyone from buying 
fish for a period of two months. Asked whether this takkanah 
did not in some measure slight the honor of the Sabbath, M.M. 
*Krochmal, chief rabbi of Moravia, replied that in order to 
enable also the poor “to honor the Sabbath by [eating] fish” 
it were better not to buy fish for a few Sabbaths so as to bring 
down the prices, and he quoted the statements of Simeon b. 
Gamaliel (above), as a clear practical illustration of the saying: 
“Tt is well to desecrate one Sabbath, so that many Sabbaths be 
observed” (Zemah Zedek, no. 28). 


In the State of Israel 

In the State of Israel there are a number of laws designed 
to combat profiteering in essential commodities. The Com- 
modities and Services (Control) Law, 5718 - 1957, provides 
for various means of supervision over commodities declared 
to be subject to control by the minister charged with imple- 
mentation of the law, enforcible on pain of imprisonment, 
fine, and closing down of a business, etc. The Tenants’ Pro- 
tection Laws, 5714 - 1954 and 5715 — 1955, control maximum 
rentals for residential and business premises and also limit 
the right of ejectment to grounds specified in these laws 
only. These laws are supplemented by the provisions of the 
Key Money Law, 5718 - 1958. The Restrictive Trade Prac- 
tices Law, 5719 — 1959, restricts, among others, the artificial 
manipulation of price levels at the hands of a monopoly or 
cartel. In the Knesset debates preceding the passing of these 
laws, some members relied on Jewish law in support of their 
arguments (Divrei ha-Keneset vol. 7, p. 564; vol. 14, p. 1822; 
vol. 18, p. 2176; vol. 21, p. 169; vols. 23, pp. 372, 374, 383; vol. 
24, pp. 2478, 2514). 
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[Menachem Elon] 


HAFSIDS (also known as Banu Hafs), *Berber dynasty of the 
13" through 16 centuries in Ifriqiyah (*Tunisia and eastern 
Algeria of today), founded by the *Almohad leader Abu Za- 
kariyya Yahya in 1230. Under his rule local Berber tribal dis- 
putes and unrest were pacified and economic activity through 
trade accords with Spain and Italy brought on prosperity. 
One of his sons, al-Mustansir, assumed the title of caliph in 
the 1250s, increasing the power of the dynasty to its zenith. 
By then the Hafsids had extended their influence to the bor- 
ders of northern Morocco and Spain. Hafsid unity was inter- 
rupted by dissension under several of al-Mustansir’s succes- 
sors but was largely restored under the leadership of Uthman 
in the 1430s. The dynasty came to an end when the *Ottoman 
Turks occupied parts of *Algeria and transformed Tunis into 
a pasalik in 1574. 

With minor exceptions, the Jews under Hafsid domi- 
nation benefited from the prevalence of cultural and com- 
mercial florescence. They traded in the Mediterranean with 
their co-religionists, notably in Italy, as well as with local 
merchants who constituted part of the Christian minor- 
ity. Ifriqiyah’s Jewry had been reinforced in the late 15" and 
early 16" centuries by an influx of Jews who were expelled 
from Spain. The military incursion of the Spaniards and Por- 
tuguese — the former oppressors of the Jews - into Ifriqiyah 
in the mid-16" century sowed panic among the members of 
the Jewish community, prompting many of them to flee from 
the larger cities into the desert. Their anxieties were short- 
lived, however. The conquest of the region by the Ottoman 
Turks in the latter half of the 16 century significantly 
improved their socio-economic and political status once 
again. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.Z. Hirschberg, A History of the Jews in 
North Africa, vol. 1 (Eng. tr., 1974); J.M. Abun-Nasr, A History of the 
Maghrib in the Islamic Period (1987); D. Largueéche, “The Mahalla: The 
Origins of the Beylical Sovereignty in Ottoman Tunisia during the 


Early Modern Period, in: J. Clancy-Smith (ed.), North Africa, Islam 
and the Mediterranean World (2001). 


[Michael M. Laskier (24 ed.)] 


HAFTARAH (Heb. 11053), a portion from the Prophets read 
after the reading from the Torah (see Torah, Reading of) on 
Sabbaths, festivals, and fast days. On Sabbaths and festivals it is 
read during the morning service, on fast days at the *Minhah 
service only (with the exception of the Day of *Atonement and 
the Ninth of *Av when there is a haftarah after the Torah read- 
ing in both the morning and the afternoon service). There is, 
however, evidence that during the talmudic period a haftarah 
was read at Minhah on Sabbaths (see Shab. 116b and 24a, and 
Rashi and Tos. ad loc.) and in some places the custom contin- 
ued until the end of the geonic period (Sefer ha-Ittim, para. 
181), but it is unknown today. 
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Unlike the Sabbath reading from the Pentateuch, which 
consists of a continuous reading of successive portions of the 
Five Books of Moses without any omission, the haftarah is a 
portion from a book of the Former or Latter Prophets. Only 
two prophetic books are read completely as haftarot: the Book 
of Obadiah, which consists of only 21 verses (for the portion 
Va-Yishlah (Gen. 32:4-36:43), according to the Sephardi cus- 
tom and that of Frankfurt on the Main), and the Book of Jo- 
nah, which is the haftarah for the Minhah service of the Day 
of Atonement. There were two criteria which determined the 
selection of a particular haftarah. When no other consider- 
ations prevailed, the choice was determined by the similarity 
of the contents of the prophetic portion to those of the por- 
tion of the Pentateuch read. Thus the haftarah to the portion 
Be-Shallah (Ex. 13:17-17:16), containing the Song of Moses, 
includes the Song of Deborah (Judg. 4:4-5:31); and to Shelah 
(Num. 13:1-15:41), describing the incident of the 12 spies sent 
by Moses, it is Joshua 2:1-24, concerning the spies sent by 
Joshua; and so on. 

For about one-third of the haftarot, however, this crite- 
rion is abandoned, and the choice for those Sabbaths is deter- 
mined either by the calendar or by historical circumstances. 
For ten successive weeks, from the Sabbath before the 17* of 
Tammuz until the Sabbath before Rosh Ha-Shanah, the haf- 
tarot consist of the three haftarot of tribulation (pur anut) and 
the seven of consolation (those from Isaiah 40-66). Special 
haftarot are read on a Sabbath which is also Rosh Hodesh, on 
the Sabbath which falls on the day before Rosh Hodesh, on 
the Sabbath before Passover, on the Sabbath of the *Ten Days 
of Penitence, and on the Sabbath (or Sabbaths) of Hanukkah. 
The choice of the haftarot for the Four Special *Sabbaths de- 
pends on the special additional portion read on these days, 
and not on the ordinary Sabbath portion. 

On festivals and fast days the haftarah, like the Torah 
reading, consists of a portion appropriate to the festival. For 
Minhah on fast days (apart from the Day of Atonement) it is 
always Isaiah 55:6-56:7. In a few cases the haftarah is not a 
continuous portion (cf. Meg. 4:4). 


History 
The origin of the custom of reading a portion of the prophets 
after the Torah reading is unknown. The most plausible sug- 
gestion (dating from not earlier than the 14"* century) is that 
the custom was instituted during the persecutions by *An- 
tiochus Epiphanes which preceded the Hasmonean revolt. 
According to this theory, when the reading of the Torah was 
proscribed, a substitute was found by reading a correspond- 
ing portion from the Prophets; and the custom was retained 
after the decree was repealed (Abudarham; see also *David 
in the Liturgy). Buechler, however, was of the opinion that it 
was instituted against the Samaritans, who denied the can- 
onicity of the Prophets (except for Joshua), and later against 
the Sadducees. 

The earliest reference to the actual reading of a haftarah 
is found in the New Testament. Acts 13:15 states that “after the 
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reading of the law and the prophets” Paul was invited to de- 
liver an exhortation. Another reference (Luke 4:17) states that 
during the Sabbath service in Nazareth the Book of Isaiah was 
handed to Jesus, “and when he had opened the book, he found 
the place where it was written,’ the passage being Isaiah 61:1-2. 
Unfortunately, the Greek word used there meaning “found” 
does not make it clear whether the passage read was fixed be- 
forehand or whether it was chosen at random. 

‘The earliest reference in talmudic literature to the spe- 
cific selection of a haftarah is in Tosefta, Megillah, 4 (3): 1, 
which gives the haftarot for the Four Special Sabbaths. A 
baraita in Megillah 31a, which has later additions by the Bab- 
ylonian amoraim who add the haftarot for the second days 
of the festivals (and who sometimes change the order of the 
haftarot as a result) - gives the haftarot for every one of the 
festivals, including their intermediate Sabbaths, as well as a 
Sabbath which is also Rosh Hodesh, the Sabbath which im- 
mediately precedes Rosh Hodesh, and Hanukkah. However, 
nowhere in the Talmud are the haftarot given for ordinary Sab- 
baths, which were not fixed until after the talmudic period. 
The only other mention of the matter in tannaitic literature is 
the prohibition against the reading of certain prophetic pas- 
sages: the haftarah on the Merkavah (Ezekiel 1) according to 
the anonymous Mishnah (but permitted by R. Judah, and in 
fact itis at present the haftarah for Shavuot; cf. Meg. 31a), and 
Ezekiel 16:1 ff. according to R. Eliezer (Meg. 4:10), which, de- 
spite his strong disapproval, was read in his presence (Meg. 
25b). The same Mishnah (Meg. 4:10) permits the reading of 
11 Sam. 11:1-17 (“the story of David,’ i-e., and Bath-Sheba), and 
the “story of Amnon” (ibid. 13: ff.) providing the Targum is 
not read (see below). These passages would seem to indicate 
that in mishnaic times the choice of the haftarah was gener- 
ally not determined, and as late as geonic times different haf- 
tarot were in vogue in different localities. Even some of the 
haftarot mentioned in the Talmud are not those established at 
the present time, and to this day there are certain variations 
of choice, mostly between Sephardim and Ashkenazim, but 
also between different Ashkenazi rites (particularly that of 
Frankfurt on the Main). 

The most interesting is the haftarah for *Simhat Torah. 
According to the above-quoted passage in Megillah 31a, 
the haftarah for Shemini Azeret (which in Israel is also Simhat 
Torah) was I Kings 8:54ff. and for the next day (Simhat Torah 
in the Diaspora) 1 Kings 8:22. The universal custom today, 
to read Joshua I on Simhat Torah, is attributed either to Hai 
Gaon (Tos. ad loc.) or the *savoraim (Or Zarw’a, 11 293). When 
the *Triennial cycle was in vogue in Erez Israel, there was 
naturally a haftarah to each portion, and the number must 
therefore have been about 150. They are, to some extent, re- 
flected in the *Pesikta Midrashim. Similarly, there are haftarot 
for the second day of each festival in the Diaspora which 
are not read in Erez Israel, where the second day is not ob- 
served. 

Various suggestions have been made as to the connota- 
tion of the word haftarah. One opinion is that it corresponds 
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to the Latin word demissio, since in Temple times the service 
ended with the haftarah. Abudarham regards it as meaning 
“taking leave of? i.e., of *Shaharit, when one, so to speak, 
“takes one’s leave” of the scriptural reading. 


Regulations and Customs 

The person who reads the haftarah is called the maftir since he 
is also called to the reading of the last part of the weekly por- 
tion from the Torah. As he is not included in the minimum 
obligatory number of seven persons who have to be called 
up on the Sabbath (Meg. 32a), the custom later arose for the 
concluding passage of the portion to be read a second time 
for the maftir (see Tos. ad loc.). On festivals, Rosh Hodesh, 
and the Four Special Sabbaths, however, the maftir is called 
to the reading of the special additional portion for those days 
from the second scroll. With the completion of that reading, 
the Sefer Torah is raised and rolled up (see *Hagbahah and 
Gelilah) and only then the maftir reads the haftarah, preced- 
ing it with two blessings and concluding the reading with 
three blessings, to which, on Sabbaths and festivals, a fourth 
blessing is added, the formula of which is changed according 
to the nature of the day. The text is given in Soferim 13:9-14, 
with slight variations from the text as established today. The 
haftarah is sung with a special cantillation, and the custom has 
developed for the introductory blessings to be chanted with 
the same cantillation. The Sabbath haftarah has to consist of 
a minimum of 21 verses (Meg. 23a), but for the festivals 15 suf- 
fice (Rema, OH 284:1). 

It is not obligatory for the haftarah to be read from a 
manuscript scroll, but may be read from a printed book. 
In some congregations, however, especially in Israel, the haf- 
tarah is read from a scroll of the Prophets. Despite the gen- 
eral prohibition against committing to scroll writing only 
sections of the Prophets, in contrast to the complete Book of 
the Prophets, an exception was made in the case of a book con- 
taining only the haftarot; such a book is, in fact, mentioned 
in the Talmud (Git. 60a). Since the maftir was not included 
in the seven called to the reading of the Torah, a minor is 
permitted to be called to that portion (Meg. 4:5). The custom 
has become almost universal, however, to reserve the read- 
ing of the haftarah for a *bar mitzvah boy, but this is largely 
in order to provide him with an opportunity to show his prow- 
ess. Some haftarot, however, are regarded as being of such 
importance that a minor, and in some places even a bar 
mitzvah, is precluded from reading them. They include the 
Merkavah (Ezek. 1) on Shavuot, the Song of David on the 
seventh day of Passover, the haftarah on the Sabbath of the 
Ten Days of Penitence, and the haftarah of Shabbat Zakhor 
(see Special *Sabbaths), in this last case because the Torah 
reading of the maftir is considered obligatory by biblical 
law. 

During the talmudic period, when the biblical reading 
was accompanied by its translation into Aramaic, the trans- 
lation of the Torah reading was given verse by verse, but that 
of the haftarah after every three verses (Meg. 4:4), unless each 
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verse constituted a separate “paragraph.” Isaiah 52:3, 4, 5 is 
quoted as an example (Meg. 24a). The person who read the 
haftarah was invited to “pores al shema” (Meg. 4:5), a phrase 
to which different interpretations are given, but in the con- 
text it appears to mean to continue as the reader of the ser- 
vice which follows. 

[Note: The order of chapters three and four in the 
Mishnah Megillah is reversed in the Babylonian Talmud. The 
mishnaic references given are therefore to be changed accord- 
ingly when their discussion in the Talmud is given. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Buechler, in: JQR, 6 (1893), 1-73; Elbogen, 
Gottesdienst, 174-84; L. Rabinowitz, in: T.W. Manson (ed.), Compan- 
ion to the Bible (1939), 14-16; J. Mann, The Bible as Read and Preached 
in the Old Synagogue, 2 vols. (1940-66), introduction and passim; ET, 
10 (1961), 1-32; J. Heinemann, Ha-Tefillah bi-Tekufat ha-Tanna’im ve- 
ha-Amora’im (19667), 143 ff. 

[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 


HAGAI, BARUCH (1944- ), Israeli athlete in handicapped 
sports. Hagai is the only athlete in the world to win four con- 
secutive gold medals in the Paralympic Games. He was born 
in Tripoli, Libya, and immigrated to Israel in 1951 at the age 
of seven. At the age of two he was stricken by polio. He began 
his career in 1960 in two sports: basketball and table tennis. 
In the 1964 Handicapped Olympics held in Tokyo he won a 
gold medal in table tennis and in the 50 meter breast stroke 
in swimming, as well as in the slalom race. In 1971 he won a 
gold medal in basketball in the World and European Cham- 
pionships for the handicapped. In 1972 he won a gold medal 
in table tennis in the Handicapped Olympics held in Heidel- 
berg. In 1975 he won a gold medal in basketball in the World 
Championship for the handicapped. In 1976 he won a gold 
medal in table tennis in the Handicapped Olympics held in 
Toronto. In 1978 he won a gold medal in basketball in the 
European Championship. In 1980 he won a gold medal in 
basketball in the Handicapped Olympics held in Arnhem, 
The Netherlands. In 1981 he won a gold medal in basketball 
in the European Championship. In 1997 he received a spe- 
cial gold medal for his special contribution to national and 
international sport. He was named Sportsman of the Year in 
Israel on the 4o' and 50 anniversaries of its independence. 
In 2001 he was awarded the Israel Prize for his contribution 
to handicapped sports in Israel. From the 1980s he coached 
other handicapped athletes. 


WEBSITE: www.education.gov.il/pras-israel. 


[Shaked Gilboa (2™4 ed.)] 


HAGANAH (Heb. 7337), the underground military organi- 
zation of the yishuv in Erez Israel from 1920 to 1948. The idea 
of establishing a defense organization that would protect the 
yishuv throughout Erez Israel was born during the Ottoman 
period. The head of *Ha-Shomer, Israel *Shohat, sent a mem- 
orandum to the Executive of the Zionist Organization at the 
end of 1912, suggesting the establishment of a country-wide 
organization for self-defense around Ha-Shomer. 
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With the British conquest of Erez Israel, it seemed that there 
would be no need for a Jewish defense organization, for a 
European power had assumed responsibility for the preser- 
vation of civil order with the aid of legally constituted forces 
from the yishuv. Especially in favor of this position was Vlad- 
imir *Jabotinsky. He viewed the perpetuation of the *Jewish 
Legion, which was established in the framework of the British 
army during World War 1 as a garrison in Palestine, as the best 
assurance of the peace and security of the yishuv. The Arab 
assault on the Jewish settlements in Upper Galilee in March 
1920 (see *Tel Hai), the imminent danger to the settlements in 
Lower Galilee in the summer of 1920, and, above all, the failure 
of the self-defense activities openly organized by Jabotinsky 
during the Passover riots in Jerusalem in 1920 destroyed these 
illusions. Those who regarded themselves responsible for the 
defense of the yishuv, members of Ha-Shomer and soldiers 
of the Jewish Legion, came to realize that it was impossible to 
depend upon the British authorities and that the yishuv must 
create an independent defense force, completely free of foreign 
authority — in a word, an underground - for both security and 
political considerations. In contrast to Ha-Shomer, this organi- 
zation should encompass masses of people and be subordinate 
to a public Jewish authority. The *Ahdut ha- Avodah (A) con- 
ference at Kinneret in June 1920 accepted Ha-Shomer’s resolu- 
tion to disband and declared its own responsibility “to concern 
itself with the arrangement of defense matters.” A committee 
was chosen “to organize a defense organization,” and among 
its members were Shohat and Eliahu *Golomb. In September 
1920 the *Gedud ha-Avodah (the “Joseph Trumpeldor Labor 
and Defense Legion’) was established with the participation of 
ex-members of Ha-Shomer. In addition to their tasks as work- 
ers and guards, the members of the Gedud were to serve as a 
reserve force for the Haganah. In December 1920, the *His- 
tadrut accepted responsibility for guard and defense matters 
at its founding convention, and at the first Histadrut council 
in March 1921, a defense committee was set up, consisting of 
Israel Shohat, Eliahu Golomb, Joseph *Baratz, Hayyim *Stur- 
mann, and Levi Shkolnik (*Eshkol), and the first steps were 
taken toward training members and purchasing arms. 

The riots of May 1921 caught the new defense organiza- 
tion unprepared, but they proved the necessity for its exis- 
tence. Members were sent to Vienna to begin organizing the 
consignment of arms (revolvers and ammunition) to Pales- 
tine by various means (in beehives, refrigerators, steamroll- 
ers, etc.). In addition, the first course for Haganah instructors 
was run under the command of an ex-Legionnaire, Elimelekh 
Zelikovich (“Avner”). On Nov. 2, 1921 (“Balfour Day”), an or- 
ganized group of defenders repelled an attack of an Arab mob 
on the Jewish quarter of the Old City of Jerusalem and pre- 
vented the slaughter of its inhabitants. 


During the 1920s 


At the outset of Haganah activities, there was friction in the 
organization's leadership, originating in disagreement over de- 
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fense systems between ex-Ha-Shomer people and Golomb 
group. The Histadrut leadership supported Golomb’ group, 
and the friction finally led to the disassociation of the Ha- 
Shomer people from the activities of the Haganah and their 
concentration in the Gedud ha-Avodah, in which they cre- 
ated an underground within an underground by developing 
an independent network to acquire arms, providing training 
courses, and pursuing an unsuccessful attempt to develop ties 
with the Soviet Union (1926). Their major achievement was 
the arms’ cache at Kefar Giladi. 

When the ex-Ha-Shomer members left the Haganah 
framework, the leadership of defense affairs remained, in ef- 
fect, in the hands of an ex-Legionnaire, Yosef Hecht, who re- 
ceived his salary from the Histadrut Executive and maintained 
loose contact with the secretary of the Histadrut, David *Ben- 
Gurion. He was aided in his work, especially in the northern 
areas, by Shaul Meirov (*Avigur) of kevuzat Kinneret. In the 
1920s the Haganah was composed of separate branches in the 
major cities, a few moshavot, and a few kevuzot and kibbut- 
zim. In the cities there were also local committees composed 
of people who collected money for defense purposes. Each 
city had a Haganah commander who received a salary from 
the local Haganah committee. All the rest of the members, 
whose number did not exceed a few hundred, served as vol- 
unteers, training on Saturdays and in the evenings - mostly 
with revolvers and hand grenades - and being mobilized for 
guard duty on the border line between the yishuv and the 
Arab population during critical days (the anniversary of the 
*Balfour Declaration - November 2, the Ninth of Av, the fes- 
tival of al-Nabi Misa in Jerusalem, etc.). A national officers’ 
course, which was held on Mount Carmel near Haifa (1925), 
strengthened the contact among the handful of commanders. 
From time to time, meetings were held among the chief com- 
manders, who formulated the “Constitution of the Haganah” 
in 1924. Primitive arms caches were set up in Shekhunat Boro- 
chov near Tel Aviv, in Geva, Kinneret, and Ayyelet ha-Shahar. 
In reality, the Haganah in the 1920s was an underground of 
such limited scope that it was not necessary to subject its ac- 
tivities to civilian control. Characteristic of the spirit of this 
period were activities such as the assassination of Jacob Israel 
de *Haan in June 1924 or the blowing up of a house near the 
Western Wall in September 1927 in response to Arab provo- 
cation of Jewish worshipers. 

The riots of August 1929 brought about a complete 
change in the Haganah position. During the first days of the 
riots, when there were almost no British security forces in the 
country and the Arab police force did not carry out its tasks, 
the meager number of Haganah volunteers with their limited 
supply of arms filled the gap and saved the Jewish commu- 
nities of Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, and Haifa from mass slaughter. 
In contrast, massacre and destruction of property were ram- 
pant in those places in which the Haganah was absent or in 
which its organization was deficient (Hebron, Safed, Moza). 
A deep impression was made by the defense of Huldah, in 
which a handful of Haganah members fought against thou- 
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sands of Arab attackers until British forces evacuated them. 
Old rivalries were forgotten during the riots, and ex-members 
of Ha-Shomer joined the Haganah fighters and took part in 
organizing the defense of the cities and the settlements. They 
also turned their central arms cache in Kefar Giladi over to 
the Haganah. 


1931-1935 
After 1929, the need to maintain, expand, and strengthen the 
Haganah was recognized by all parts of the yishuv. Its central 
command, i.e., Hecht, was ordered to broaden the framework 
of the Haganah and facilitate greater public control over the 
organization and its activities, and the civil institutions of the 
yishuv were also called upon to provide full cooperation with 
the Haganah command. Hecht, who objected to these changes 
because they went against his concept of the clandestine na- 
ture of the Haganah, was relieved of his command. The crisis 
of command led to the secession of a group of commanders 
in Jerusalem, led by Avraham Tehomi, that joined together 
with Revisionist groups to form the *Irgun Zevai Le’ummi 
(1ZL) in 1931. In the same year civil institutions of the yishuv 
arrived at an agreement, by which the national command of 
the Haganah was established on the basis of equal represen- 
tation — three representatives of the Histadrut (Golomb, Dov 
*Hos, and Meir Rutberg) and three non-labor representa- 
tives (Dov Gefen, Issachar Sitkov, and Sa’adyah Shoshani). 
The moving spirit in the command was Golomb, whose per- 
sonal influence was greater than his position as one of the six 
members of the command and whose modest apartment on 
Rothschild Boulevard in Tel Aviv was open night and day to 
people of the Haganah and served as a kind of headquarters 
of the organization. 

The years 1931-35 were a period of quiet development 
for the Haganah. The structure of the organization hardly 
changed, and the major administrative work was centered in 
the three urban branches, whose commanders were Yaakov 
Pat (Jerusalem), Elimelekh Zelikovich (alias Avner, Tel Aviv), 
and Yaakov Dostrovsky (*Dori, Haifa). These branches consti- 
tuted the mainstay of the organization, and the membership 
in each branch numbered in the hundreds. Training methods, 
however, did not change and were concentrated, as before, in 
the study of the revolver and hand grenade in the cities and 
the use of the rifle in the villages. The influence of the national 
command strengthened with the institution of systematic an- 
nual officers’ courses (in Huldah and Gevat) and the develop- 
ment of the communications branch (consisting basically of 
visual communication - flags, lanterns, heliographs) and intel- 
ligence. The national command also handled the acquisition of 
arms, especially from abroad. In 1935 rifles and rifle ammuni- 
tion began to be sent in barrels of white cement from Belgium. 
On Noy. 18, 1935, the British authorities confiscated 537 barrels 
containing arms in Jaffa port, and the incident aroused sub- 
stantial excitement among the Arabs of Palestine. The Haga- 
nah also began to develop workshops to produce hand gre- 
nades. The rural settlements began to organize into “blocs,” 
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and by 1936 about 20 of these blocs were in existence. At the 
head of each was a bloc commander who was responsible for 
the training of its members, acquiring arms and protecting 
them, and gathering intelligence on the security situation in 
the area. The position of the Haganah in each bloc was largely 
dependent upon the initiative of its commander. 

During this period, the basic principles of the Haganah 
consolidated as follows: to maintain complete independence 
of any non-Jewish factor; to accept the authority of the Jewish 
national institutions - especially the Political Department of 
the *Jewish Agency; to maintain a national framework inde- 
pendent of political parties; and to shun militarism for its own 
sake. The organization was built upon the devotion and volun- 
tary service of thousands of members. The British authorities 
were aware of the existence of the Haganah, but initially took 
no serious steps to follow its activities, arrest its commanders 
or members, or find its arms caches. 


The Policy of Restraint 

The years 1936-39, those of Arab rebellion, in which the yishuv 
in both the cities and the countryside was under a perpetual 
siege and was attacked by Arab guerilla bands, were the years 
in which the Haganah matured and developed from a mili- 
tia into a military body. It confronted riots by using methods 
learned from the previous disturbances. The Jewish quarters 
and settlements in the cities and countryside were surrounded 
by defense devices: wire fences, concrete positions, trenches, 
communication trenches, and floodlights. The Arabs made 
practically no attempts to attack these fortified areas, but 
they destroyed the harvests in the fields, chopped down or- 
chards and forests, tried to disrupt Jewish transportation on 
the roads, and set out on a terrorist campaign that affected 
casual passersby, women, and children. 

With the outbreak of the riots, the Jewish Agency de- 
clared that the yishuv’s response to Arab acts of terror would 
be “restraint” (havlagah). In addition to the moral side of the 
question, the Jewish Agency believed that a policy of restraint 
would lead to a positive response from the British authorities 
who would provide the beleaguered Jews with arms. In fact, 
the authorities cooperated with the Jewish Agency by estab- 
lishing a broad formation of Jewish auxiliary police (ghafirs) 
dressed in special police uniforms and provided with arms (ri- 
fles, and, after a time, light machine guns). During the period 
of the riots, this formation developed, and its members were 
formed into the Jewish Settlement Police (jsP), whose stations 
were placed in all agricultural settlements and in many urban 
quarters in the country. This force served as a cover for the 
activities and training of members of the Haganah. Later the 
members of the Haganah began to “go beyond the fence” and 
to develop forms of active fighting; escorts and reconnaissance 
units went into the fields and roads and other groups set am- 
bushes for Arab terrorists. In 1937 field squads (Peluggot Sa- 
deh) were established under the command of Yizhak *Sadeh 
and Elijah Ben-Hur, trained specifically for war against ter- 
rorist gangs. These units gained battle experience with the es- 
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tablishment of the Special Night Squads (sNs) under the com- 
mand of Orde *Wingate, a British captain who was a proven 
friend of the Jewish cause. During the years of the riots, the 
Haganah protected the establishment of over 50 new settle- 
ments in new areas of the country (the *Stockade and Watch- 
tower settlements). All attacks of Arab gangs that came to up- 
root these settlements (the largest of these were the attacks on 
Tirat Zevi, Hanitah, and Maoz) were repulsed. 

In 1937 1ZL split and part of its members, together with 
its commander, Tehomi, returned to the Haganah. Only the 
Revisionist members continued the independent existence 
of the organization. It did not engage particularly in defend- 
ing the yishuv, but in 1937-38 it carried out counter-terrorist 
acts against Arab civilians on the roads and in markets, from 
which the Haganah disassociated itself for moral and politi- 
cal reasons. Unofficial cooperation with the British authori- 
ties did not deflect the Haganah from its independent course. 
The demand of the authorities that the Haganah be disbanded 
and its arms be turned in was rejected, and the Haganah even 
increased its efforts to enlarge its supply of arms. The under- 
ground industry for the production of arms was enlarged. 
In 1937 an agreement was reached between the emissary of 
the Haganah, Yehudah *Arazi, and the Polish government 
whereby the Poles would supply the Haganah with arms (ri- 
fles, ammunition, and machine guns) that would be trans- 
ported to Palestine in steamrollers and various types of ma- 
chinery. Haganah instructors in Poland were also allowed to 
utilize Polish arms in training young Jews who were going to 
settle in Palestine. The Haganah was active in organizing the 
clandestine emigration of Zionist youth from Europe that 
began in 1934, and until the outbreak of World War 11, it as- 
sisted the landing of close to 6,000 “illegal” immigrants on 
the shores of Palestine. 

At the end of the riots in Palestine, the number of men 
and women in the 20 branches of the Haganah reached 25,000. 
Its arms stores contained about 6,000 rifles and more than 220 
machine guns (in addition to the arms of the jsp). Changes 
were made in its high command. In 1937, Yohanan *Ratner was 
appointed head of the national command by the Executive of 
the Jewish Agency, and at the end of 1939 a general staff was 
established, headed by Yaakov Dostrovsky (Dori). To finance 
the activities of the Haganah, a special system of donations 
and taxes, called Kofer ha-Yishuv, was organized, which con- 
tinued to exist until the establishment of the State of Israel. 


During World War 11 

With the anti-Zionist turn in British policy (White Paper of 
May 1939), a clash of opinion broke out in the yishuv in rela- 
tion to the Haganah’s main task. Non-labor circles wished to 
limit its activities to guarding settlements and urban quarters 
against Arab attackers. The Jewish Agency, however, wanted to 
turn the Haganah into the military arm of the yishuv’s struggle 
against the British White Paper policy, which was also the de- 
sire of most members of the Haganah. In 1941 the crisis was 
settled with the establishment of a security committee com- 
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posed of representatives of all circles in the yishuv and given 
control over the Haganah. 

With the outbreak of World War 11, the Haganah was 
faced with new problems. On the one hand, it actively sup- 
ported the volunteering to the Jewish units that were estab- 
lished in the framework of the British army. Many of the 
founders and members of the Haganah joined these units and 
did much to foster Jewish leadership in them and preserve 
their Zionist character. The members of the Haganah also 
developed networks for the clandestine acquisition of arms 
within the British army, and they cared for Jewish survivors 
and refugees in the countries of Europe in which they were 
stationed at the close of the war. 

At the same time, the general staff continued its activities 
in Palestine and developed the defense forces of the Haganah 
itself. Its members were divided into a “Guard Force,’ based 
on older members, for the static defense of the settlements, 
and a “Field Force,’ based on younger members (up to the age 
of 35), who were trained for active defense activities. A special 
paramilitary youth movement (*Gadna) was established to 
train youth between the ages of 14 and 18. In addition, courses 
were held for commanders of all ranks, among which the most 
important was the annual course for platoon leaders at Ju‘ara 
near Ein ha-Shofet. The secret arms industry also expanded 
and produced mortars, shells, and submachine guns. National 
general defense programs were formulated in the yishuv (Pro- 
gram A in 1941, Program B in 1945). Finally the intelligence 
service of the Haganah (Shay - short for sherut yediot) was 
developed and reached a very high level of effectiveness. 

In 1941, a mobilized formation of the Haganah - the 
*Palmah (short for Peluggot Mahaz — “crack units”) — was es- 
tablished. It was a regular underground army whose units were 
located in kibbutzim in all parts of the country. The members 
of the Palmah earned a substantial amount of their living ex- 
penses by agricultural labor (14 days a month), and they re- 
ceived excellent training. When the German army stood at the 
gates of Egypt, contact was reestablished between the Haganah 
and the British military authorities and joint efforts were car- 
ried out in which hundreds of Palmah members received com- 
mando training by British officers. At a later time, a paratroop 
unit was established in this cooperative framework, and 32 of 
its members parachuted in Europe into enemy territory to or- 
ganize Jewish youth in Nazi-occupied territory for resistance 
against the Nazis. From the end of 1939, the Haganah legally 
published a monthly entitled Maarakhot that was devoted to 
military thought and studies of military planning. 

In general, however, the British authorities were hostile 
to the Haganah and saw it as an obstacle to their anti-Jew- 
ish policy. In 1939-40 many members of the Haganah were 
imprisoned and searches were carried out to locate the arms 
caches. The British military forces met with opposition that 
gradually reached the stage of bloodshed (Ramat ha-Kovesh, 
1943), and show trials were held against Haganah members 
accused of stealing arms from British military depots. In 1944 
the dissident underground organizations (1zL and *Lohamei 
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Herut Israel - Lehi) began attacking the British, against the 
established policy of the Jewish Agency. The Haganah was 
charged with stopping the activities of 1z1 after the latter re- 
fused to heed the warnings of the Jewish Agency. This task 
(called the “saison”) was carried out mainly by volunteers 
from the Palmah. This mission aroused bitter feelings, even 
in the ranks of those who carried it out, mainly because some 
of the imprisoned members of 1zL were turned over to the 
British authorities. 


The Policy of Resistance 

A short time after the end of World War 11, when it became 
clear that the British government would not abandon its anti- 
Zionist policy of the 1939 White Paper, the Jewish Agency 
charged the Haganah with leading the “Jewish resistance 
movement” against this policy. A special committee (Com- 
mittee X) was established to control the activities of this 
movement. The implementation of the resistance plan was en- 
trusted to Moshe *Sneh, then head of the national command, 
and Yizhak Sadeh, acting chief of staff. In order to coordinate 
all underground activities, an agreement was arrived at with 
1zL and Lehi. The insurgent activities in this common frame- 
work began on Nov. 1-2, 1945, with the coordinated attack on 
rail lines and equipment. At the center of the resistance ac- 
tivities was the “illegal” mass immigration from Europe and 
North Africa, whose organization on land and sea devolved 
on the Haganah and its various arms: the *Berihah and the 
Organization (“Mosad”) for “Illegal *Immigration”” In Pales- 
tine, units of the Palmah destroyed army and police equip- 
ment, and the Haganah organized mass demonstrations that 
clashed with the British police and army. In addition to these, 
1zL and Lehi carried out their activities with the approval of 
the Haganah. The activities were accompanied by illegal writ- 
ten and oral propaganda (the Homah wall newspaper and the 
clandestine broadcasts of the “Kol ha-Haganah”). On June 17, 
1946, these activities reached their height with the blowing up 
of all the bridges on the borders of Palestine by the Haganah 
forces. About two weeks later, on June 29 (“Black Saturday”), 
the British authorities responded by imprisoning the mem- 
bers of the Jewish Agency Executive and the Va'ad Le’ummi 
and by vigorous searches in the kibbutzim in order to catch 
members of the Palmah and uncover the arms caches of the 
Haganah (a large store was uncovered at Yagur). 

After “Black Saturday,’ the Executive of the Jewish 
Agency called for a pause in the resistance, but 1zL and Lehi 
refused to obey this order and continued their armed attacks. 
The Haganah limited its armed struggle to attempts to score 
direct hits against the operational devices installed to inter- 
fere with “illegal” immigration (radar devices, boats that de- 
ported immigrants to Cyprus, etc.). The “illegal” immigra- 
tion also increased and reached new heights with the refugee 
ship Exodus 1947 (summer 1947) and the two giant ships, Pan 
Crescent and Pan York, which set sail at the end of 1947 with 
15,000 immigrants on their decks. These actions were greatly 
aided by the Haganah delegation to Europe, headed by Nahum 
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Kramer (Shadmi), that organized Haganah units in the Jew- 
ish pp camps in Central Europe and Italy and in other Jew- 
ish population centers (France, Romania, Hungary, etc.). In 
Palestine the Haganah concerned itself with the security of 
settlements in new areas of the country, such as the northern 
Negev (11 settlements were established simultaneously at the 
close of the Day of Atonement, 1946), the Judean Mountains, 
and Upper Galilee. A substantial number of these settlers re- 
ceived military training in the Palmah. 

The commissions of inquiry that visited Palestine at the 
time (the Anglo-American Commission and the un Special 
Commission on Palestine) met with representatives of the 
Haganah and drew conclusions that substantially affected the 
formulation of policy in 1947, namely, that in the event that a 
political solution desired by the Jews was arrived at, the Haga- 
nah would be able to withstand any attack, whether by the 
Arabs of Palestine or those of the neighboring states, without 
outside aid. In the spring of 1947, when a political solution be- 
gan to be worked out (namely the un plan for the partition of 
Palestine), David Ben-Gurion took it upon himself to direct 
the general policy of the Haganah, especially its preparation 
for the impending Arab attack, and appointed Israel *Galili 
head of the national command. The Haganah budget was sub- 
stantially increased, and the purchase of arms was expanded 
by the emissary of the Haganah, Hayyim Slavin, who con- 
centrated upon the acquisition of machinery to manufacture 
arms and ammunition from the United States. Preparations 
were made for the formation of new services and first and 
foremost an air force, which was initiated in the framework 
of the Haganah before the outbreak of World War 11. By the 
eve of the War of Independence there were 45,000 members 
in the Haganah, about 10,000 of whom were in the Field Force 
and more than 3,000 in the Palmah. 


The War of Independence 

At the outbreak of the War of Independence, the Haganah was 
prepared for its defense tasks. The Jewish settlements were for- 
tified, and in accordance with a Haganah tradition from the 
days of Tel Hai, even settlements completely cut off from the 
main areas of Jewish settlement were not abandoned (such as 
the Ezyon Bloc, the settlements of the Negev, and Yehi’am), 
although holding them cost the Haganah great efforts. The 
Haganah also increased its retaliatory actions against the at- 
tacks of Arab gangs on Jewish traffic, and the movement of 
vehicles was guarded by armed escorts. A general mobiliza- 
tion was declared in the yishuv, but the first major blows of 
the war fell on the mobilized formations of the Haganah, the 
jsp, and units of the Palmah, which in a short period of time 
comprised three brigades (Yiftah, Harel, and Negev). At the 
same time the quick mobilization and training of the Field 
Force began, and it was divided into seven brigades (Golani, 
Karmeli, Alexandroni, Kiryati, Givati, Ezyoni, and the Seventh 
Brigade). Superhuman efforts were made to purchase arms 
of every type, including heavy arms and planes in America 
and Europe. 
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In the first four months of the war the Haganah engaged 
mainly in defending the positions of the yishuv. One of the 
reasons for its defensive stance was the presence of the British 
army, which, during its evacuation from the country, inter- 
fered in battles, usually to the advantage of the Arabs. Great 
achievements were made in these defensive actions, such as 
repulsing an attack on Tirat Zevi, the Ezyon Bloc, and con- 
voys to Jerusalem and other places, but losses were very heavy 
(about 1,200 civilians and soldiers, including the 35 fighters, 
called the “Lamed He,” on a mission to the Ezyon Bloc and 42 
people in a convoy to Yehi’am). The feeling in the yishuv and 
in the world at large was that the Haganah had overrated its 
ability to withstand the attacking forces, and this feeling made 
itself felt in the international attitude to the Jewish prospects 
in the Palestine conflict. 

In the beginning of April 1948, however, a great change 
took place in the activity of the Haganah, that was connected 
with the completion of the organization of the new brigades 
and the first large shipments of arms that had arrived from 
Europe. The beginning of this turn came with Operation 
Nahshon, in which the road to besieged Jerusalem was broken 
through and the major fortifications on the hills on both sides 
of the road were captured. During the same period, the attacks 
of semi-regular Arab forces on Mishmar ha-Emek and Ra- 
mat Yohanan, whose purpose was to break through to Haifa, 
were repulsed. A series of conquests began, starting with the 
capture of Tiberias (April 18) and followed by the battle for 
Haifa, which ended with Haganah forces holding the entire 
city. Safed was captured on May 12, and the next day Arab Jaffa 
surrendered to the Haganah command. With the evacuation 
of British forces from Jerusalem, Haganah forces controlled 
the new city, but the Jewish quarter of the Old City was forced 
to surrender to the Arab Legion of Transjordan on May 28. 
The Ezyon Bloc also fell to the Arab Legion. 

On May 15, 1948, Haganah forces faced the armies of the 
surrounding Arab states that had invaded Palestine. These 
were large armies whose equipment, including cannons and 
tanks, outweighed that of the Haganah. The assault of the 
Syrian army on the northern Jordan Valley was halted in a 
series of desperate battles, in which the Haganah used its 
first cannons. Forces of the Iraqi army were stopped at the 
borders of the hills of Samaria. The assault of the Arab Le- 
gion and the Egyptian army on Jerusalem, accompanied by 
indiscriminate cannon bombardment on the city, was re- 
pulsed. Heavy battles were waged in the Latrun area on the 
highway to Jerusalem. When the Haganah proved unable to 
occupy the Latrun area it paved a temporary road to the city, 
south of Latrun (the “Burma Road”), and thus ensured com- 
munication with Jerusalem. In the south, the advance of the 
Egyptian army was halted by the Palmah, the Givati Brigade, 
and members of the settlements in the area, including Yad 
Mordekhai and Negbah. 

In the midst of these battles, the provisional govern- 
ment of Israel decided to turn the Haganah into the army of 
the state. The transition was basically a formality, but it sym- 
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bolized the end of an era. In the Order of the Day of May 31, 
1948, the minister of defense, David Ben-Gurion, announced 
that with the establishment of the State of Israel, the Haganah 
abandoned its underground character and became the regu- 
lar army of the state. The name of the Haganah was incorpo- 
rated into the official name of the army of the new state: Zeva 
Haganah le-Israel (Israel Defense Forces). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dinur, Haganah; Z. Gilad and M. Meged 
(eds.), Sefer ha-Palmah, 2 vols. (1955); Ha-Haganah be-Tel-Aviv (1956); 
Y. Avidar, Ba-Derekh le-Zahal (1970); Y. Bauer, From Diplomacy to 
Resistance (1970); N. Lorch, The Edge of the Sword (19687); M. Mar- 
dor, Strictly Illegal (1964); Y. Allon, Shield of David (1970); idem, The 
Making of Israel’s Army (1970). 

[Yehuda Slutsky] 


HAGAR (Heb. 133), Egyptian maidservant of *Sarah (Sarai). 
The tradition involving Hagar is preserved in two narrative 
cycles. The passage in Genesis 16:1-16 records how Hagar was 
given to Sarai’s husband Abram as a concubine (1-13). When 
Hagar conceived, she became contemptuous of Sarai, who, in 
turn, abused her until she fled into the desert (4-6). There, by 
a spring, Hagar encountered an angel, who exhorted her to re- 
turn (7-9) and gave her a favorable oracle concerning her fu- 
ture son to be named *Ishmael (10-12). Hagar named the place 
in honor of the event (13-14). Finally, she bore Ishmael (15). 
The second tradition (Gen. 21:8—21) records that after Sarai — 
now Sarah — had borne Isaac, she demanded the expulsion of 
Hagar and her son. According to the Septuagint, she was dis- 
tressed to see Ishmael playing “with her son Isaac.’ Upon re- 
ceiving divine reassurance (12-13), Abraham reluctantly ban- 
ished Hagar (14 ff.) to the desert, where she and Ishmael were 
saved from death by divine intervention (17ff.). 

The problem of surrogate motherhood arises elsewhere 
in the Bible (Gen. 30:3) as well as in Hammurapi’s code and in 
legal documents from the ancient Near East and Egypt span- 
ning over a millennium. While there is as yet no exact parallel 
to the Hagar stories, these documents attest to the possibility 
of a slave's son becoming an heir, the slave woman’s lack of 
deference to her mistress after bearing children (Hammurapi, 
146), and the mistreatment of the slave by the mistress. 

Contemporary critical scholarship regards the first 
tradition about Hagar as predominantly j (Jahwist), with Pp 
(Priestly) inserts comprising verses 1a, 3, 15-16; the second is 
agreed to be entirely E (Elohist). As a whole, however, the lit- 
erary transmission of these narratives has long presented dif- 
ficulties. The problems are both literary and chronological. 
The literary problems arise from the fact that both accounts 
involve the banishment of Hagar (16:6; 21:14), the encounter- 
ing of an angel who provided an oracle (16:7—-12; 21:17-18), and 
the presence of a well (16:14; 21:19). It has been suggested that 
two independent versions of Hagar’s banishment originally 
existed, the first referring to her pregnancy and the second 
to the time after Isaac’s birth. Consequently, some scholars 
resolve the assumed conflation by judging 16:9 to be a late 
redaction whose purpose was to give sequence to the nar- 
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ratives; others assume that the naming of Ishmael was de- 
leted in the second tradition. These difficulties are lessened if 
the narratives are considered separate crystallizations of the 
Hagar-Ishmael saga, each one limited and both integrated by 
the root $m‘ (YW; 16:2, 11; 21:12, 17). Each would serve both 
as an independent version of the etiology of the Ishmaelite- 
Hagarite tribes and a literary foil for the Isaac theme interwo- 
ven through it. However, the combination has introduced a 
chronological problem which did not exist when these tradi- 
tions stood alone. According to Genesis 16:16, Abraham was 
86 years old when Ishmael was born and 100 when Isaac was 
born (21:5), which would make Ishmael more than 14 years 
old at the time of his banishment (21:10 ff.). This difficulty has 
resulted in various attempts to account for the conflation, as, 
e.g., the view that an account of the banishment of Hagar and 
her young son was combined with an account of the birth of 
Isaac in Abraham's old age. 

As a female name Hagar is well attested in ancient Ara- 
bia in Palmyrene and Safaitic. There is probably no connec- 
tion between Hagar and the Hagrites (Knauf), an ethnic group 
named in Chronicles (1 Chr. 5:10, 19, 20; 11 Chr. 5:20). The ety- 
mology of Hagar is obscure, but some scholars have connected 
it with an Old South Arabic word meaning “city, area.” 


[Maurice Friedberg / S. David Sperling (2"4 ed.)] 


In the Aggadah 

Hagar was the daughter of Pharaoh. When “Pharaoh saw the 
deeds performed on Sarah's behalf in his house, he gave Hagar 
to Sarah, saying; ‘Better let my daughter be a handmaid in this 
house than a mistress in another’s” (Gen. R. 45:1). Accord- 
ing to Philo (Abr., 251), Sarah testified about Hagar her hand- 
maid, not only that she was a free woman of noble disposition, 
but also that she was a Hebrew in her way of life. Hagar was 
given to Abraham after he had dwelt ten years in the land of 
Canaan (Gen. 16:3) since a man having no children from his 
wife for ten years may not abstain any longer from the duty 
of propagation (Yev. 6:6). As soon as Hagar was with child 
she began to slander Sarah, saying to the ladies who came to 
visit her mistress, “My mistress Sarah is not inwardly as she 
appears outwardly. She pretends to be a woman of piety, but 
she is not, as she has prevented conception in order to pre- 
serve her beauty” (Gen. R. 45:4). When this came to the no- 
tice of Sarah she took Abraham to task for remaining silent at 
these taunts and she also made Hagar do servile work despite 
the fact that Abraham objected to any burden being added to 
that of childbearing (Gen. R. 45:6). Four or five angels visited 
her after she fled from Sarah but Hagar, who was quite accus- 
tomed to the appearance of these celestial beings in Abraham's 
household, was not at all startled (Gen. R. 45:7). When Hagar 
came to the wilderness, she took up the idol-worship of the 
house of her father Pharaoh (ibid.; pdRE. 30). However, she 
gave it up when it proved worthless (Targ. Yer. Gen. 21:16). 
Hagar is identical with Keturah, whom Abraham married af- 
ter the death of Sarah (Gen. 25:1). She was so called, because 
after having gone astray after idols, she again attached herself 
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to a life of virtue (keturah, lit. “attached”; Zohar, Gen. 133b; 
Gen. R. 61:4). 
For the figure of Hagar in Islam see “Abraham; *Ishmael, 


sections on Islam. 
[Elimelech Epstein Halevy] 
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HA-GASHASH HA-HIVER (Heb. 1175 wwan), Israeli com- 
edy trio, including SHAIKE LEVI (1948- ); GAVRI BANAI 
(1940- ); and ISRAEL POLIAKOV (1941- ). Ha-Gashash is 
the longest-running and most successful comedy team in the 
history of Israeli entertainment. Over the years the threesome 
have built up an audience from across the entire spectrum of 
Israeli society and all age groups. Their vast range of material, 
sketches, and songs has appealed to the highbrow and the low- 
brow, and their language has spawned numerous expressions 
that have found their way into everyday speech. 

Ha-Gashash was created in 1963 by promoter Avraham 
“Pashanel” *Desheh. Levi, Banai, and Poliakov had previously 
worked under Desheh as part of the Tarnegolim (“Roosters”) 
singing troupe and when it disbanded Desheh suggested that 
they form a trio performing comic sketches and songs. Ha- 
Gashash’s first show, entitled Simhat Zekinti, premiered in 
1964 with material written by actor-comedian Shaike *Ophir. 
The show was a great success and Levi, Banai, and Poliakov 
decided to keep the team together. Ophir also wrote material 
for the next production, Tokhnit Dalet (“Plan p”), which came 
out in 1966 and included songs written and arranged by Aryeh 
Levanon, some of which became hits. 

In 1969 the threesome decided to try their luck in the 
mainstream music arena by entering that year’s Israel Song 
Festival with a song called Mayim le-David ha-Melekh (“Water 
for King David”). True to their comic bent, Levi, Banai, and 
Poliakov added a comic visual effect to their singing by wearing 
overly short biblical-style tunics. By now Ha-Gashash ha-Hiver 
had become the most popular comedy team in the country. 

In the early 1970s the group used material written by 
Yossi *Banai, who doubled as director, as well as sketches de- 
rived from the works of world-renowned satirist Ephraim 
*Kishon. The group also furthered its across-the-board musi- 
cal appeal with a string of hits, such as Naomi *Shemer’s Yesh 
Li Hag (“I Have A Holiday”). Ha-Gashash later released an en- 
tire album of Shemer numbers, including Lu Yehi (“If Only”) 
and Orhim La-Kayiz (“Summer Guests”), which sold well. 

In 1984 the threesome contributed sketches to the Labor 
Party’s political broadcasts for that year’s general elections, 
some of which formed the basis of subsequent produc- 
tions, such as 1985's For a Fistful of Dollars directed by Motti 
*Kirschenbaum. In 1990 Levi, Banai, and Poliakov decided 
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to further their solo careers but temporarily regrouped after 
being awarded the 2000 Israel Prize. All three continued to 
work separately, both as actors and singers, but periodically 
appeared with new Ha-Gashash material. 


[Barry Davis (274 ed.)] 


HAGBAHAH, GELILAH (Heb. 19°931 77730; “lifting and 
rolling” of the Torah scroll), the elevation and subsequent roll- 
ing together of the Scroll of the Law in the synagogue. Hag- 
bahah is the raising of the open Torah scroll, so that the con- 
gregation may see the writing and testify: “And this is the Law 
which Moses set before the children of Israel” (Deut. 4:44); 
“According to the word of the Lord by Moses” (Num. 9:23). 
In the Sephardi ritual, Deuteronomy 4:24, 33:4 is immediately 
followed by Psalms 18:31. In the Reform ritual, “This Torah is 
a tree of life to those who hold fast to it; and of them that up- 
hold it everyone is rendered happy” (Prov. 3:18) is recited in- 
stead. In the Ashkenazi ritual, this rite is performed after the 
reading from the Pentateuch and before the reading from the 
Prophets (haftarah). One person lifts up the Torah scroll in 
such a way that the congregation can see three columns of the 
writing. He then sits down and another person rolls the scroll, 
binds it, dresses it with a mantle, and replaces its various orna- 
ments. This part of the rite is called gelilah (“rolling together”). 
In many hasidic synagogues hagbahah is made with an open 
scroll before the reading from the Torah and again after the 
reading, with a closed scroll which is then bound. In the Se- 
phardi ritual, hagbahah is performed before the reading from 
the Pentateuch. The person who takes the Torah scroll from 
the ark opens it and carries it open to the reading platform. 
According to the Talmud, the person who performs the gelilah 
ceremony is honored even more than those who are called to 
the actual reading of the Pentateuch (Meg. 32a, see also: Sh. 
Ar., OH 134). In some places, it has become the custom to let 
the gelilah be performed even by minors (under the age of bar 
mitzvah) who are not qualified to be called to the Pentateuch 
reading. In the Western Sephardi rite, however, hagbahah is 
performed only by an honorary official or members of an hon- 
orary brotherhood (levantadores). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: ET, S.V., Gelilah and Hagbahah; Eisenstein, 
Dinim, s.v.; E. Munk, The World of Prayer, 1 (1961), 175. 


HAGEN, town in North Rhine-Westphalia, Germany. A small 
Jewish community came into existence in Hagen during the 
early years of the 18" century. Among the town’s 675 inhabit- 
ants in 1722 were four Jewish families, two of them glassmak- 
ers and two animal butchers. Little is known of the commu- 
nity in the following decades, but in 1799 there is evidence of a 
significant settlement of 23 Jews, mostly engaged in peddling. 
During the 19** century their numbers increased, and they 
were particularly prominent in the development of the textile 
industry. In this period they established a school and finally 
built a synagogue in 1859. By 1897 there were 470 Jews among 
the population. On the eve of the Nazi regime in 1930, there 
were 679 Jews in Hagen. The synagogue was set on fire in 1938, 
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Jewish stores and homes were destroyed, and all Jewish men 
were deported to Sachsenhausen-Oranienberg and Dachau. 
Over the next year emigration intensified, with around 300 
managing to leave during the entire Nazi period. The remain- 
ing Jews were deported between 1942 and 1943 via Dortmund 
to Theresienstadt and Zamosc and from there to Belzec, and 
later to Auschwitz directly. In all, 153 perished. By 1956 there 
were again 20 Jews living in Hagen. The synagogue in Ha- 
gen-Hohenlimburg (Hohenlimburg was incorporated into 
Hagen in 1975), which was damaged in 1938, was bought and 
restored by the city of Hagen in 1960. In 1986 it was opened 
as a memorial site (Alte Synagoge Hohenlimburg). The Jew- 
ish community numbered 38 in 1989 and 338 in 2004. Most of 
the members are immigrants from the former Soviet Union, 
who came to Germany after 1990. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hagen Municipality, Gedenkbuch zum tra- 
gischen Schicksal unserer juedischen Mitbuerger (1961). ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: H. Zabel (ed.), Mit Schimpf und Schande aus der Stadt, 
die ihnen Heimat war. Beitraege zur Geschichte der juedischen Gemei- 
nde Hagen. vols. 1, 2 (1994; Beitraege zur Foerderung des christlich- 
juedischen Dialogs, volume 11); idem (ed.), Adolf Nassau - Mann 
des Glaubens und der Gerechtigkeit. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der ju- 
edischen Gemeinde Hagen (1989; Beitraege zur Foerderung des christ- 
lich-juedischen Dialogs, volume 4); A. Boening (ed.), Der juedische 
Friedhof in Hohenlimburg (1986; Beitraege zur Foerderung des christ- 
lich-juedischen Dialogs, vol. 3); B. Gase, Geschichte der Juden in Ha- 
gen (1986; Hagener Hefte, vol. 14). 

[Zeev Wilhem Falk / Michael Berenbaum and 
Larissa Daemmig (2"¢ ed.)] 


HAGENBACH, village in Bavaria, Germany. The existence 
of a Jewish community in Hagenbach was first noted through 
its suffering during the *Rindfleisch massacres (1298). Noth- 
ing more is known of it until 1478, when the expulsion of 
Jews from nearby *Bamberg increased the numbers and im- 
portance of the Jewish communities in Hagenbach and the 
neighboring villages. The various communities lived under 
the protection of the country gentry and formed an associa- 
tion to provide common rabbinic leadership and to represent 
their shared interests before the governmental authorities. The 
local *Memorbuch, an important historical document, records 
that a synagogue and cemetery were consecrated in 1737. In 
1813 an independent rabbinate was established, with its seat in 
Hagenbach, embracing 14 other small communities. In 1867 
the community (totaling 126 persons) was united with that of 
*Baiersdorf, while in 1894 both were included in the rabbin- 
ate of Bamberg. The Jewish population numbered 88 in 1900 
and only 24 in 1933. All left by November 1938. The commu- 
nity was not reestablished after World War 11. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: PK Bavaria; M. Weinberg, in: JJLG, 18 (1927), 
203-16; A. Eckstein, Geschichte der Juden im ehemaligen Fuerstbistum 
Bamberg (1898), 48, 51. 


HAGGADAH, PASSOVER (Heb. 177333; “telling”), a set form 


of benedictions, prayers, midrashic comments and psalms re- 
cited at the *seder ritual on the eve of *Passover. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Haggadah is based on the seder service prescribed by the 
Mishnah (Pes. 10), which had apparently been conducted in 
the form of a banquet. The observance of the precepts at the 
seder — the eating of the pesah (the *paschal sacrifice), *mat- 
zah (“unleavened bread”), and *maror (“bitter herbs”); the 
drinking of arba *kosot (“four cups of wine”); and the recital of 
the story of the exodus from Egypt (the narrative of the Hag- 
gadah) were integrated into this banquet celebration. Essen- 
tially, the Haggadah is an account of the Egyptian bondage, a 
thanksgiving to God for the redemption, and, in Temple times, 
a thanksgiving for the acquisition of the Land of Israel. After 
the destruction of the Second Temple, the latter was replaced 
by a prayer for the ultimate redemption. The purpose of the 
Haggadah (“Ve-higgadta le-vinkha” - “And thou shalt tell thy 
son,’ Ex. 13:8), one of the central commandments of the day, 
is represented by the narrative itself. Not written by any par- 
ticular author, or group of authors, the Haggadah is not a “lit- 
erary composition” in the accepted sense of the term. Its nar- 
rative is a collection of excerpts from the Bible, Mishnah, and 
Midrash, interpolated with the ritual performances: the *Kid- 
dush, the benedictions recited on the performance of precepts, 
and for food, *Grace after Meals, and the *Hallel. Gradually, 
stories, psalms, and songs were added. Many recensions of the 
Haggadah, differing from one another to a greater or lesser 
degree, have been preserved in various manuscripts, mostly 
dating from the 13" to the 15 century, and also in fragments 
from the Cairo *Genizah. Some halakhic works also contain 
the text of, and commentaries on, the Haggadah (see below: 
Manuscripts and Editions). In keeping with its compilatory 
character and the varied nature of its sources, the literary or 
logical nexus between the different sections of the Haggadah 
is not always discernible. The quotations, derived from a mul- 
tiplicity of sources, have mostly been adapted to the needs of 
the seder service. 


COMPONENT PARTS 


(1) The *Kiddush. It is not specific to the seder service but is 
prescribed for all the festivals. 

(2) *Ha Lahma Anya (“This is the bread of affliction”) are 
the opening words of a declaration in Aramaic, designating the 
matzah as the bread of affliction and inviting the needy to join 
the meal. It ends with “This year we are here, next year may 
we be in the Land of Israel. This year we are slaves, next year 
may we be free men.” There seems to be no clear connection 
between the three statements of the declaration. It appears to 
be a folk composition which was added to the seder liturgy 
after the destruction of the Temple. 

(3) *Mah Nishtannah (“How is this night different”), 
popularly known as “the four questions,” is according to the 
Mishnah (Pes. 10:4) apparently a formula with which the fa- 
ther can instruct his son. This formula passed through a num- 
ber of stages till it assumed the forms which are to be found 
in the different recensions that are in use today. 

(4) Avadim Hayinu (“We were bondmen’) is an introduc- 
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tion to the formal narration of the exodus from Egypt, based 
on the views of Samuel (Pes. 116a). Passages of unknown origin 
supplement the narration stressing its importance. 

(5) Maaseh be-Rabbi Eliezer... Amar Rabbi Elazar (“It is 
told of R. Eliezer... R. Eleazar b. Azariah said”) is a story con- 
cerning the leading tannaim, followed by a discussion between 
them, whose purpose it is to emphasize the importance of the 
narration. While the story is preserved only in the Haggadah, 
the debate is cited in the Mishnah (Ber. 1:5) and in halakhic 
Midrashim (Sif. Deut. 130; Mekh., Pisha 16). 

(6) The baraita of the Four Sons, also preserved in a 
halakhic Midrash (Mekh., Pisha 18) and in the Talmud (TJ, 
Pes. 10:4, 37d), but in a recension differing considerably from 
Haggadot in use today, incorporates all the biblical verses 
enjoining the narration of the exodus (Deut. 6:20; Ex. 12:26; 
13:8; 13:14). It adapts them to four different types of “sons”: 
the wise, the wicked, the simple, and the disinterested, who 
should be instructed according to the halakhah “that accord- 
ing to the understanding of the son the father instructs him” 
(Pes. 10:4). 

(7) Yakhol me-Rosh Hodesh (“It might be thought that 
[this exposition should begin] from the New Moon [of 
Nisan]”) is a tannaitic commentary on Exodus 13:8 (Mekh., 
Pisha 17), adducing exegetical proof that the narration of the 
exodus story is obligatory on the eve of Passover. 

(8) Mi-Tehillah Ovedei Avodah Zarah Hayu Avoteinu (“In 
the beginning, our fathers worshiped idols”) is an introduction 
to the narration of the exodus story based on Rav as opposed 
to Samuel’s view (see above Avadim Hayinu). 

(9) A tannaitic Midrash on Arami oved avi (Deut. 
26:5-8) - “An Aramean would have destroyed my father” 
(usually rendered: “A wandering Aramean was my father”) 
which, according to the Mishnah (Pes. 10:4), everyone is 
obliged “to expound.” This commentary, also preserved in 
the Midrashim based on the Sifrei (Sif. Deut. 26:5 (301), es- 
pecially Mid. Lek. Tov, and Mid. Hag., ad loc.), is a haphaz- 
ard selection of aggadic interpretations. In the seder ritual, it 
is prefaced with “Blessed be He who observes His promise... 
Go and learn what Laban the Aramean sought...,” a passage 
not found in the Midrashim and apparently composed in the 
post-talmudic period. 

(10) Commentaries of the tannaim on the miracle of the 
plagues and the division of the Red Sea during the exodus 
from Egypt are recited. In most Jewish communities these 
have been seen as a continuation of the preceding Midrash; 
their source is the Mekhilta (Va-Yehi be-Shallah 6). 

(11) Kammah Maalot Tovot la-Makom Aleinu (“How 
many goodly favors has the Almighty bestowed upon us”) is 
a poem in two versions which is preserved only in the Pass- 
over Haggadah. The poem was composed during the Second 
Temple period and seems to have no direct connection with 
the seder service. 

(12) The Mishnah of Rabban Gamaliel. It explains the 
significance of the Passover sacrifice, the unleavened bread, 
and the bitter herbs. Taken from the Mishnah (Pes. 10:5), it 
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was reworded (in a question-and-answer form) during the 
post-talmudic period. 

(13) Be-Khol Dor va-Dor (“In every single generation”) is 
a passage from the Mishnah (Pes. 10:5), or from an expanded 
Mishnah (baraita), which had been supplemented by a state- 
ment of Rava (Pes. 116b). 

(14) The first two chapters of Hallel are recited, as pre- 
scribed in the Mishnah following Bet Hillel (Pes. 10:6). 

(15) The benediction for redemption “Who redeemed 
us” is based on the ruling of R. Tarfon and R. Akiva in the 
Mishnah. After observing the commandments to eat unleav- 
ened bread and bitter herbs, the meal is eaten, followed by 
Grace after Meals. (According to the opinion of scholars such 
as Elbogen, Ginzberg, and Finkelstein, etc. it is obvious from 
the text of the Mah Nishtannah that at some stage in the de- 
velopment of the seder service this part of the ritual followed 
rather than preceded the meal.) The company then continues 
with the second part of the Haggadah. 

(16) Shefokh Hamatkha (“Pour out Thy wrath”) is a col- 
lection of verses whose theme is a supplication for vengeance 
on the nations that have oppressed Israel. The custom to re- 
cite these verses is attested since medieval times; their number 
and order differ according to the various rites. 

(17) The last part of the Hallel is recited, as specified in 
the Mishnah (Pes. 10:7). 

(18) Yehallelukha Adonai Eloheinu al Kol Maasekha (“All 
Thy works shall praise Thee”) is a benediction of praise (“Birkat 
ha-Shir”) in accordance with R. Judah’s view (Pes. 118). 

(19) The Great Hallel (Ps. 136). Its recital became oblig- 
atory at a later date. (It is based on the baraita of R. Tarfon 
(ibid.).) 

(20) Nishmat Kol Hai (“The breath of all that lives”), an- 
other version of the Birkat ha-Shir (“Benediction over the 
Song”) is recited, in accordance with the view of R. Johanan 


(ibid.). 


RITUAL ACTS 


The text of the Haggadah is also divided according to the pre- 
scribed ritualistic acts of the seder service. Each textual sec- 
tion is headed by a descriptive phrase which, in some rites, 
is chanted as a separate litany. The sections are kaddesh (the 
Kiddush), u-rehaz (“washing” of the hands), karpas (eating 
the “herbs” dipped in saltwater), yahaz (“dividing” the middle 
matzah), maggid (the “narration”), rahaz (“washing” the hands 
for the meal), mozi-matzah (the “benediction” over the mat- 
zah), maror (eating the “bitter herbs”), korekh (eating “bitter 
herbs with matzah”), shulhan orekh (the “meal”), zafun (eat- 
ing of the fikoman - the “last mazzah”), barekh (“Grace after 
Meals”), hallel (recitation of the second part of Hallel), and 
nirzah (the closing formula). This Passover Haggadah and 
seder ritual follows the practice of the Pumbedita and Sura 
academies of Babylonia and was adopted by all the Jewish 
communities in the Diaspora. It completely superseded the 
ancient Palestinian recension which differed from it in certain 
respects (such as the omission of sections 4-7 listed above. 
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TEXTUAL ELABORATIONS 


A tendency, however, existed to elaborate on the text of the 
Haggadah with midrashic and poetic sections. These additions 
are neither obligatory nor universally accepted: e.g., the tan- 
naitic exposition Ani Adonai ve-lo Aher (“I the Lord and no 
other”; Mahzor Vitry, 293) and an interpretation of ve-natan 
lanu et mamonam (“and gave us their substance”; the siddur 
of Saadiah Gaon, 143), the latter is derived from the Mekh- 
ilta de-R. Simeon b. Yohai, and was adapted to the seder rit- 
ual. Similarly, certain benedictions were expanded through 
the interpolation of piyyutim (e.g., in the siddur of Saadiah 
Gaon, 144). Among Oriental communities it is customary to 
recite in the first part of the seder service the hymn “And ye 
shall say: This is the offering of the Passover.” In later times, 
hymns and roundelays were gradually incorporated into the 
Haggadah, and sung at the end of the seder: *Az Rov Nissim 
(“Of old, Thou didst Perform most Miracles at Night”; from 
a kerovah by *Yannai); Omez Gevurotekha (“The Strength 
of Thy Might”; from a kerovah by R. Eleazar *Kallir); Ki Lo 
Naeh (“For to Him Is it Becoming”; by an anonymous pay- 
tan); and Hasal Seder Pesah (“Accomplished is the Order of 
the Passover”; from a kerovah by R. Joseph Tov Elem *Bon- 
fils). Other hymns introduced are just folk songs composed 
for the entertainment of children, e.g., *Addir Hu (“Strong is 
He”); *Ehad Mi *Yode'a (“Who Knows One?”); *Had Gadya 
(“One Only Kid”). In other communities different piyyutim 
have been adopted: e.g., “On Passover in Egypt my Captives 
went forth Free”; “From the House of Iniquity, Seat of my 
Strifes” or “Home of my Medanite [captors]” (both are in the 
Mahzor Carpentras); or “Who Wrought Wonders in Egypt” 
(Mahzor Romania, Constantinople, 1510). In northern France 
it was customary to sing at the end of the seder “The Lovers 
Sing with Ringing Voice” (Mahzor Vitry, 298). 


COMMENTARIES 


Textual difficulties in the Haggadah called for the annota- 
tion of the text. The earliest commentaries were written in a 
talmudic style and can be found in the halakhic works of the 
school of Rashi and his disciples (e.g., in Mahzor Vitry; Ha- 
Orah, ed. by S. Buber, 1905; Siddur Rashi, ed. by S. Buber and 
J. Freimann, 1911; Ha-Pardes, ed. by D. Ehrenreich, 1824). The 
commentary attributed to R. *Samuel b. Meir is written in 
the same style. A more comprehensive and profound expo- 
sition is found in Shibbolei ha-Leket by R. Zedekiah b. Abra- 
ham *Anav (13'" century; ed. by S. Buber, 1886), in which are 
incorporated some annotations by Isaiah di *Trani, as well as 
interesting novellae, by the author’s brother. The two impor- 
tant commentaries composed in the 14‘ century were by R. 
Aaron b. Jacob ha-Kohen of *Lunel (in Orhot Hayyim; it also 
appeared in Kol *bo) and by R. David b. Joseph *Abudarham 
(in his commentary on the prayer book; Venice, 1566). These 
early commentators merely annotated the text. They were not 
concerned with the investigation of the historical aspect of 
the Haggadah and did not refer to the sources of its different 
texts. This simple explanatory type of commentary came to a 
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close in the 15'* century with Afikoman by R. Simeon b. Zemah 
*Duran, which until that time was the only commentary pub- 
lished as a separate book. After the 15** century, the commen- 
tators included material of their own in their expositions, 
both as an elaboration on the narrative and as a discussion of 
philosophical and theological concepts. R. Isaac *Abrabanel in 
Zevah Pesah (Venice, 1545; figure 3) poses 100 questions which 
he answers at length. With reference to the verse “Know thou 
ofa surety...” (Gen. 15:13), he asks: “What benefit have we de- 
rived from the exodus from Egypt, in view of the fact that we 
are once again in exile?” In his reply he discusses the signifi- 
cance of the exile and the ways of Providence at great length, 
without establishing any direct connection with the text. The 
commentary thus becomes a separate discourse. Subsequent 
commentators, who followed his style, mostly annotated in an 
aggadic vein, while a few gave mystical interpretations, e.g., R. 
Eliezer *Ashkenazi in Maasei Adonai (Venice, 1583); R. *Judah 
Loew b. Bezalel (the Maharal) of Prague in Gevurot Adonai 
(Cracow, 1582), in which he also expounds halakhic matters; 
and the kabbalists R. Moses *Alshekh and R. Isaiah *Horowitz. 
The best known later commentators are: R. Jacob *Emden, R. 
*Elijah b. Solomon Zalman of Vilna, *Jacob of Dubno, Jacob 
b. Jacob Moses *Lorberbaum (of Lissa), and Moses *Sofer 
(Schreiber) who wove their homiletic compositions round and 
into the Passover Haggadah. R. Hayyim Joseph David *Azulai 
(18 century), known for his critical approach, also follows the 
above method in his commentaries on the Haggadah, though 
occasionally the critical view is discernible. Only in the 19 
century did scholars begin to analyze the text, to clarify its 
sources, and to determine the original wording. This method 
was adopted by H. Edelman, E. *Landshuth, D. *Cassel, M. 
Friedmann, and D. Goldschmidt, whose commentaries were 
published in articles or in book form. 


MANUSCRIPTS AND EDITIONS 


Through the generations the Passover Haggadah has been one 
of the most popular works - perhaps the most popular - in 
Jewish religious literature. Many recensions, differing from 
one another to a greater or lesser degree, have been preserved 
in various manuscripts mostly dating from the 13" to the 15 
century, and also in fragments from the Cairo Genizah. These 
manuscripts originate from all countries in which Jews have 
lived. Some halakhic works also contain the text of and com- 
mentaries on the Haggadah. Others are found in daily or fes- 
tival prayer books; the majority, however, are separate works 
for use on the eve of Passover only. These manuscripts have 
not yet been adequately investigated; only a selected few, par- 
ticularly the illuminated copies, have engaged the attention of 
scholars. In the seventh or eighth century the Haggadah was 
apparently compiled as a separate work by the geonim. The 
oldest extant version however is in the prayer book (siddur) 
of Saadiah Gaon (10% century; ed. by I. Davidson, S. Assaf 
and B.I. Joel, 1941); other early versions are found in Maimo- 
nides’ Mishneh Torah (12"" century) and in Mahzor Vitry (11° 
century). Since the 15" century, the Haggadah has had more 
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than 2,700 editions, either with or without commentaries. 
Later editions have included as many as 200 commentaries. 
The Haggadah has been translated into vernaculars used by 
Jews, e.g., Yiddish, Ladino, Judeo-Greek, Judeo-Arabic (in its 
various dialects), and Judeo-Persian, which are often printed 
together with the Haggadah. Oral vernacular renderings are 
traditional in those communities which have no printed lit- 
erature in their spoken idiom (e.g., in modern Aramaic). The 
Haggadah has been rendered into a number of languages, and 
the translation, whether with or without commentary, is of- 
ten included in the editions. “Emended” editions, which do 
not give the traditional but a substitute version, are custom- 
ary in certain communities, e.g., the Haggadah of S. *May- 
baum (1891), Caesar *Seligmann (Frankfurt, 1913), Guggen- 
heim (Offenbach, 1927), the Central Conference of American 
*Rabbis (from 1905 onward), the Union of Liberal and Pro- 
gressive Synagogues in London (1953), and the *Reconstruc- 
tionist movement in the U.S. The tendency to “reform” the 
Haggadah exists also in Israel, especially in nonreligious kib- 
butzim which tend to emend the text of the Haggadah from 
year to year; as a rule, these editions do not appear in print, 
but in cyclostyled form only. The Karaites have composed a 
Passover Haggadah of their own, which is completely different 
from that of the Rabbanites, and consists of biblical verses and 
a few benedictions. It has been printed several times (Press- 
burg, 1879; Odessa, 1883; Vilna, 1900; Ramleh, 1953). Hagga- 
dah editions based on scientific analysis and research are by: 
H. Edelman (1845); E.L. Landshuth (Maggid me-Reshit, with 
an introduction, 1855); J.D. *Eisenstein (Ozar Perushim ve- 
Ziyyurim al Haggadah shel Pesah, 1920); C. *Roth (in English, 
1939); D. Goldschmidt (with a commentary in Hebrew; 1947) 
and with an introduction on the history of the Haggadah and 
the texts of all the midrashic and paytanic additions in 1960; 
and M.M. *Kasher (containing Mss. recensions, genizah frag- 
ments, and a collection of commentaries, as well as a lengthy 


introduction, 1955). 
[Ernst Daniel Goldschmidt] 


ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS 


Introduction 

During the 13" to 15" centuries the Passover Haggadah was 
one of the most popular Hebrew illuminated manuscripts in 
Sephardi as well as Ashkenazi or Italian communities. 

The popularity of the Haggadah for embellishment at that 
time was the result of the fusion of several factors. To begin 
with, the crystallization of its text into a single received and 
authoritative version made it easier to extract the Passover 
Haggadah from the complete annual cycle of prayers con- 
tained in the siddur and to copy it as a separate book. Such 
a book, the record of the most important private, domestic 
ritual, performed with the entire family gathered around the 
Passover table, was a much more personal object, less subject 
to communal prescription and prohibition, and so lent itself 
to the expression of personal taste in enrichment more than 
any other sacred codex. Being instructive in nature, the illus- 
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trations may have served as a means of holding the interest 
of the children through the long Passover eve ceremony. Be- 
cause of its comparatively small size, it was not too expensive 
for the head of a family to commission or purchase, nor too 
laborious for scribe to write and artist to illuminate. Nor is it 
a coincidence that, just at the time when illuminated Hagga- 
dah manuscripts began to appear as separate books, that is to 
say during the 13" century, new developments were coming 
to the fore in European manuscript production. The social 
and economic growth of town life at this period fostered an 
increase in the number of secular workshops concerned with 
the manufacture of books. Interest in learning and need for 
the written means of its transmission coincided with a feel- 
ing of freedom and security in the more established towns. At 
the same time, new techniques in the preparation of parch- 
ment, inks, colors, gold leaf, and other materials brought the 
acquisition of illuminated manuscripts within the reach of 
many citizens. 

Even so, not every household in the Jewish commu- 
nity could afford to possess an illuminated Haggadah. Only 
the richer Jews, who, especially in Spain, were employed by 
princes or their courtiers and were therefore better acquainted 
with beautifully illuminated codices, would have the means to 
attempt the imitation of the fashion for such objects by com- 
missioning the illumination of Hebrew books. Such commis- 
sions would present the artist with the problem of a subject 
matter which was new to him, and the problem was met by the 
fusion of traditional Jewish themes, motifs, and iconography, 
with the more fashionable styles and layout of contemporary 
Christian illumination, according to the style of the artist and 
the taste of his patron. In the 14 and 15" centuries, especially 
in Germany, a more popular type of illuminated Haggadah 
was developed which could reach many more patrons and 
more easily satisfy the growing demand. The pattern, system, 
and choice of subject in the illuminated Haggadot were influ- 
enced by Greek and Latin illuminated manuscripts, chiefly 
psalters, of a type common in the princely courts of Europe. 


Types of Illustration 

The range of Haggadah illumination was obviously depen- 
dent in the first place on the contents of the book, which can 
be roughly divided into four categories: textual, ritual, bibli- 
cal, and eschatological. These four categories may be applied 
to all illuminated Haggadot of the 13‘ to the 15" centuries, 
whether Ashkenazi, Sephardi, or Italian. The most common 
textual illustrations are of the main elements of the Passover 
ritual according to Rabban *Gamaliel: pesah (paschal lamb), 
matzah (unleavened bread), and maror (bitter herb). In fact, 
the matzah and maror may have been the earliest textual illus- 
trations in the Haggadot of the ninth and tenth centuries and, 
judging from the fact that an example was found in the Cairo 
*Genizha, may have derived from Egypt, Palestine, or Meso- 
potamia. Decorated initial words were common to most He- 
brew illuminated manuscripts, though some were peculiar to 
the Haggadot. One example is the decorative construction of 
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bold initial words, written one under the other on either side 
of the page, for the poem Dayyeinu (“It would have sufficed 
us”). This construction exists in eastern Haggadot, as well as 
in those included in the prayer book. In some Haggadot Rab- 
ban Gamaliel himself and his pupils are illustrated, as well as 
other rabbis mentioned in the text. Other textual illustrations 
include the “four sons,” described in the narrative; the wise son 
was depicted as a rabbi, the wicked son as a soldier, the simple 
one as a boy, and the one who “does not know how to ask” as 
a jester. Some of the decorations are pictorial witticisms, such 
as the one of the man pointing at his wife while reciting maror 
zeh - “this bitter herb” or literal representations of the text, like 
the man leaving prison as an illustration to Psalm 118:3-7 in 
the Sassoon Spanish Haggadah. In Italian and Ashkenazi Hag- 
gadot there are even more literal illustrations of the Hebrew 
text, such as that of a man dressed for travel coming out of a 
town gate placed beside the text which begins, “Come out and 
learn what Laban the Aramite sought to do to Jacob”; or the 
picture of a naked woman to illustrate Ezekiel 16:7 as in the 
*Joel b. Simeon Haggadah in the British Museum. 

The ritual illustrations are for the most part didactic, be- 
ginning with the preparations for Passover — the baking of the 
matzot, the killing of the paschal lamb, and the cleansing of 
the house and the dishes. Other illustrations show people re- 
citing the Haggadah in the synagogue - a custom which was 
known in Spain - or leaving the synagogue; the family sitting 
round the seder table; the washing of the hands; the pouring, 
lifting, or drinking of the four cups of wine; the hiding and 
finding of the afikoman; and the eating of the various herbs. 
These genre scenes of medieval Jewish life depict the customs 
of various European communities by portraying their daily 
and festive dress, household utensils, furniture, and build- 
ings and may have been invented at the time by the Jewish 
artists themselves for use in the Haggadah. Most interest- 
ing of all the categories are the biblical pictures. They begin 
as illustrations of the biblical and midrashic texts contained 
in the Haggadah, with the chief emphasis on the story of the 
Exodus, preceded by the history of the Patriarchs. The cycle 
was sometimes broadened to include other episodes ranging 
from the Creation, as in the Spanish Sarajevo Haggadah (see 
below), to Jonah under his gourd in the Yahuda Haggadah 
(Israel Museum, Jerusalem) and the Second Nuremberg Hag- 
gadah (Schocken Library, Jerusalem. Sometimes these bibli- 
cal illustrations and the ritual pictures are intermingled. For 
example, the smearing of the lintel with blood is incorporated 
into a cycle of the preparations for Passover in the Rylands 
Spanish Haggadah (John Rylands Library, Manchester, Eng- 
land); and the baking of matzot is introduced into the Exodus 
story in the Birds’ Head Haggadah (see below). 

Many legendary episodes from early Midrashim are de- 
picted along with the biblical illustrations, some being found 
in Sephardi as well as Ashkenazi Haggadot. Only a few can 
be mentioned here: Abraham cast into the fire by Nimrod; 
Joseph’s meeting with the angel on his way to his brothers 
in Dothan, as in the Golden Haggadah (see below); Joseph's 
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coffin thrown into the Nile by the Egyptians in the Sarajevo 
Haggadah; the testing of Moses by means of gold and a live 
coal in the Kaufmann Haggadah (see below); Zipporah feed- 
ing Moses in prison for seven years in the Yahudah Hagga- 
dah; and Moses receiving two tablets of the Law and passing 
on five - the Pentateuch - in the Birds’ Head Haggadah. Some 
biblical illustrations are quite literal, such as a tongueless dog 
barking at the Israelites coming out of Egypt to illustrate Exo- 
dus 11:7 in the Kaufmann Haggadah. 

The eschatological illustrations refer to the ultimate des- 
tiny of the Jewish nation and the fate of the individual Jew. 
One such representation is the entry of the righteous into 
paradise (Psalm 118:19), which is depicted in the Birds’ Head 
Haggadah, for example, as the three Patriarchs led by an an- 
gel. In many Haggadot the passage “Pour out Thy wrath upon 
the nations that know Thee not” (Psalm 79:6) is an invitation 
to eschatological illustration. In the Kaufmann Haggadah an 
angel is seen pouring the contents of a cup over a group of 
people. 

More common in Ashkenazi Haggadot is an illustration 
associated with the prophet Elijah, the traditional harbinger 
of the Messiah, who is to come riding on an ass, bringing ven- 
geance on the unbelievers who have destroyed Israel and re- 
deeming the Jewish nation. The custom of opening the door to 
Elijah during the recital of “Pour out Thy wrath” is illustrated 
in the Washington Haggadah. The final verse of the Hagga- 
dah, “Next year in Jerusalem,’ is illustrated in the Birds’ Head 
Haggadah by a rendering of the newly built Jerusalem and its 
Temple, with Jews adoring it, while in the Sarajevo Haggadah 
the facade of the Temple is depicted. In the Second Nuremberg 
Haggadah the prophet Elijah is seen riding a donkey with the 
Israelites following him to Jerusalem. 


Regional Schools 

Three types of Haggadot are distinguishable on the basis of 
their illustrations and the way these are placed: Ashkenazi, 
Sephardi, and Italian. While some features are common to 
all schools, each regional school has some local trait peculiar 
to its Haggadah. 

The rich Spanish Haggadah is usually composed of three 
parts: the text; full-page biblical miniatures; and a collection 
of the piyyutim recited in the synagogue during Passover week 
and on the Sabbath before Passover. The text of the Spanish 
Haggadah is very sparsely illustrated, mainly with textual and 
ritual representations, and the piyyutim section is barely deco- 
rated. The most significant artistic section is that of the full- 
page miniatures. The best known of about a dozen surviving 
specimens of this rich type of Spanish Haggadah are the Sa- 
rajevo, the Kaufmann, and the Golden Haggadah. 

The full-page biblical miniatures that preceded the Span- 
ish Haggadot may have been derived from the manner of illu- 
minating the Latin psalter in England and France during the 
later Middle Ages, which in its turn was based on the “aris- 
tocratic” type of Greek psalter illumination of earlier Byzan- 
tine schools. 
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The Ashkenazi Haggadot, from France and Germany, are 
all decorated with illustrations in the margins surrounding the 
text. There are two main groups; the earlier one places ritual 
and biblical illustrations, literal representations of the text, 
adjoining the passages they interpret. Good examples are the 
13-century Dragon Haggadah from France, now in Hamburg, 
Germany, and the Birds’ Head Haggadah of about 1300. The 
later group contains a consecutive cycle of pictures from any 
of the books of the Bible, placed with no direct relation to the 
Haggadah text. Examples of this decoration can be found in 
Jerusalem in the Schocken Library and in the Yahuda Hag- 
gadah. The famous Darmstadt Haggadah, of the first half of 
the 15" century, has very few textual and ritual illustrations, 
and none is biblical. Equally few appear in the Erna Michael 
Haggadah in the Israel Museum. Joel b. Simeon of Bonn was 
responsible for many illuminated Haggadot, both in Germany 
and in Italy; his best in the German style is the one in the Brit- 
ish Museum. A crude but expressive example of his transition 
period is the First Nuremberg Haggadah in the Schocken Li- 
brary. The Washington Haggadah illuminated in the Floren- 
tine style is one of his best. 

The third type of Haggadah, the Italian, may have been 
the earliest of the three and the model for the others. Since no 
early Italian Haggadah has survived, however, the type must 
be reconstructed from later examples which have already 
been subject to other influences. In the 15" century, the Ital- 
ian Haggadot must have been influenced mainly by the Ash- 
kenazi type, since they contain marginal illustrations only. In 
the first half of the century the Ashkenazi influence is appar- 
ent chiefly in the general overall design. Following an influx 
of Jews expelled from Germany, a new group of Italo-Ash- 
kenazi Haggadot emerged in which, though the style is Ital- 
ian, the script and layout are Ashkenazi. In this group are the 
numerous manuscripts executed in the workshops of Joel b. 
Simeon, and those influenced by him. The Haggadah in the 
sumptuous Rothschild Miscellany in the Israel Museum is il- 
lustrated on traditional Ashkenazi lines in the Ferrarese style 
of about 1470. 

The most outstanding examples of the illuminated Hag- 
gadot are discussed in greater detail below. 


[Bezalel Narkiss] 


Examples of Illuminated Haggadot 

BIRDS HEAD HAGGADAH (Israel Museum, Jerusalem, Ms. 
180/57). So named because many of the human figures are 
depicted with birds’ heads, this is probably the oldest surviv- 
ing Ashkenazi illuminated Haggadah manuscript. It was dis- 
covered in 1946 by Mordekhai *Narkiss. It was copied in the 
south of Germany late in the 13" century by a scribe named 
Isaac who also copied the first volume of the Leipzig Mahzor. 
Its illumination consists mainly of marginal text illustrations, 
depicting historical scenes from Exodus, and ritual as well as 
eschatological scenes. The style of the illumination, the bright 
colors, and the decorative motifs, though somewhat primi- 
tive, indicate its Upper Rhenish origin. Its name is imprecise 
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because the artist uses other methods of human distortion, 
such as a boy with a bulbous nose, angels with blank faces, 
and Egyptians in helmets with lowered visors. The manuscript 
was reproduced in facsimile in 1967 accompanied by an intro- 
ductory volume of essays. 


[Bezalel Narkiss] 


CINCINNATI HAGGADAH is a 15"-century illuminated 
script in the library of the Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati. 
It was copied in square Ashkenazi script on 69 vellum leaves 
by the scribe Meir b. Israel Jaffe of Heidelberg. It is decorated 
with painted initial-word panels, a decorative border, and 
miniatures in the margin illustrating the Passover ceremony 
and the text. The style of the miniatures and decorations in- 
dicate that the manuscript was executed in the late 15> cen- 
tury in southern Germany. Landsberger suggested that the 
scribe was also the artist of the Haggadah. This theory how- 
ever has been challenged on the grounds that more than one 
artist seems to have worked on this manuscript. Moreover, it 
is unlikely that a scribe-artist would paint miniatures which 
obliterate his own script, as happens on several folios. 


[Joseph Gutmann] 


DARMSTADT HAGGADAH is an early 15"*-century manu- 
script preserved in the Darmstadt Landesbibliothek (Cod. Or. 
8). Its richly decorated folios are unusual for Haggadot. It was 
copied about 1430 by Israel b. Meir of Heidelberg in two full- 
page miniatures. The illustrations consist mainly of teachers, 
with male and female students, some in small frames and oth- 
ers in many-storied gothic frames, an unusual iconographic 
feature. The origin of these types must have been on contem- 
porary “Heroes and square Ashkenazi script. Its decoration 
contained initial-word panels, a few fully framed borders, and 
Heroines tapestries” or frescoes showing Hebrew, pagan, and 
Christian worthies. The miniatures depict a hunting scene 
and a spring of youth. Little room is left in the manuscript 
for the text. Though the artist of the miniatures is unknown, 
the fact that the 15'*-century art was not wholly dependent 
on church and court workshops made the emergence of an 
outstanding Jewish illustrator among the expert Jewish cal- 
ligraphers possible. A facsimile reproduction was produced 
in 1927 in Leipzig. 

[Robert Weltsch] 


GOLDEN HAGGADAH (British Museum Add. Ms. 27210) 
is the earliest and most sumptuous of the illuminated Se- 
phardi Haggadot. It contains the text of the Haggadah, a col- 
lection of 100 piyyutim, and 15 full-page miniatures illustrat- 
ing the biblical story from Adam naming the animals up to 
the exodus from Egypt. The style of the miniatures and the 
text illustrations suggest that it was executed in Barcelona in 
the first quarter of the 14" century. It is based on the north- 
ern French gothic style of the late 13" century. The full-page 
miniatures, divided into four compartments each painted on 
a burnished gold background, were executed by two artists. 
The *iconography of the scenes derives from the illustrations 
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of contemporary Latin manuscripts and from Jewish aggadic 
iconography which may go back to early Jewish Bible illumi- 
nation. There is a companion manuscript of the second half 
of the 14" century in the British Museum (Or. Ms. 2884). A 
facsimile reproduction was produced in 1970 in London and 
New York (figure 7). 

KAUFMANN HAGGADAH (Budapest, Library of the Hun- 
garian Academy of Sciences, Kaufmann Collection, Ms. A422) 
is a14"*-century Spanish manuscript composed of two parts: 
14 full page miniatures (fols. 1v-10, 57v-60) and an illustrated 
Haggadah (fols. 11v-56). The Kaufmann Haggadah has an in- 
complete miniature cycle of Exodus. The manuscript is incor- 
rectly bound, as the entire group of full-page miniatures is dis- 
persed, with some attached to the beginning of the manuscript 
(fols. 1v—-10) and others to the end (fols. 57v-60). The facsimile 
edition of the manuscript, by the Hungarian Academy of Sci- 
ences in 1954, did even more to hinder an understanding of 
the cycle by printing the miniatures on both sides of the pages 
and omitting alternate blank pages, thus preventing a correct 
reconstruction of the sequence. The episodes represented in 
the extant miniatures begin with the discovery of the infant 
Moses and end with Miriam's song after crossing the Red Sea, 
with one miniature of the preparations for Passover eve (fol. 
2). Among the biblical illustrations are many midrashic ones 
such as Moses removing Pharaoh's crown from his head. In 
most cases these illustrations are within the large, painted, 
initial-word panels, but sometimes they appear in the mar- 
gins between the extended foliage scrolls. The Haggadah also 
contains some red, green, and purple filigree-work panels. The 
text illustrations are elaborate and contain, besides the usual 
rabbis, four sons, matzah, and maror, some repetitions of the 
biblical episodes depicted in the full-page miniatures, such as 
the labor of the Israelites (fol. 15v), the throwing of the male 
children into the river (fol. 27v), and the Israelites coming out 
of Egypt (fol. 43). 

The Italianate style of the illumination is pronounced. In 
describing this Haggadah in the introductory volume of Die 
Haggadah von Sarajevo, J. von Schlosser attributed the style 
to northern Italy. In fact, it is Castilian of the late 14 century, 
characterized by many Italian stylistic elements. The Byzan- 
tine-Bolognese figure style and the very colorful, fleshy leaves 
support this assumption, as does the triple-towered castle - 
the emblem of the Kingdom of Castile - which is depicted in 
the center of the round, decorated matzah surrounded by four 
naked personifications of the winds blowing trumpets. 

Sarajevo Haggadah (Sarajevo National Museum) is a 
14'6-century Spanish illuminated manuscript composed of the 
traditional three parts: 34 full-page miniatures (fols. 1v-34); 
illuminated Haggadah text (fols. 1*-50*); and piyyutim and 
Torah readings for Passover week (fols. 53*-131*). It is by far 
the best-known Hebrew illuminated manuscript, and has been 
reproduced in part twice during the last 70 years with schol- 
arly introductions by H. Mueller and J. von Schlosser, and 
by C. Roth. The full-page miniatures in the Sarajevo Hagga- 
dah display the widest range of subjects even among the rich 
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Spanish Haggadot, from the Creation of the World to Moses 
blessing the Israelites and Joshua before his death, followed 
by illustrations of the Temple, preparations for Passover, and 
the interior of a Spanish synagogue. There are few full-page 
miniatures; most are divided horizontally into two framed sec- 
tions, with some in four sections. Although the greater part 
of the iconography of the miniatures is derived from Latin 
Bible illumination of the Franco-Spanish school, some Jew- 
ish elements can be detected, as in the abstention from rep- 
resentation of God or any heavenly beings. Other Jewish as- 
pects can be found in the text illustrations of the Haggadah, 
such as a miniature of Rabban Gamaliel and his students, and 
the matzah and maror. Stylistically, the illuminations are re- 
lated to the Italian-gothic school prevailing in Catalonia in 
the 14" century. That the Sarajevo Haggadah originates from 
the Kingdom of Aragon can be inferred from three coats of 
arms displayed in the manuscript. The Haggadah reached the 
Sarajevo Museum when in 1894 a child of the city’s Sephardi 
Jewish community brought it to school to be sold, after his 
father had died leaving the family destitute. 


[Bezalel Narkiss] 


WASHINGTON HAGGADAH (Library of Congress in 
Washington, D.c.) consists of 39 vellum leaves, 6 by 9 in. 
(15 x 22.5 cm.), written in square Ashkenazi script, completed 
by Joel b. Simeon in 1478. It has painted initial-word panels, 
and many marginal illustrations of the Passover ceremonies 
and the Exodus story. Although the illustrations depict Ger- 
man customs, their stylistic features and decorative elements 
indicate a late 15*-century northern Italian origin. The illustra- 
tions are closely related to those in other manuscripts believed 
to have been executed in the northern Italian workshop of the 
same scribe-illustrator. A facsimile was produced in 1965 with 
a preface by Lawrence Marwick. 


[Joseph Gutmann] 


PRINTED EDITIONS OF ILLUSTRATED HAGGADOT 


Introduction 

The earliest known edition of the Haggadah to be printed 
separately was produced in Spain at Guadalajara about 1482, 
on 12 pages in double column. Only a single copy is known to 
exist, and it may well be that other, perhaps earlier, editions 
have disappeared. The bibliography of the Passover Haggadot 
published by A. Yaari in 1960 includes 2,717 entries, but tak- 
ing into account omissions and later editions, there can be no 
doubt that the total to the present date is at least 3,000. In the 
text of the Haggadah included in the prayer book according to 
the Italian rite (Casalmaggiore, 1486), there is a conventional 
representation of the mazzah, as in some of the earliest Hag- 
gadah manuscripts, and these may be considered the earli- 
est known illustrations to the printed Haggadah. The crudely 
executed but by no means ignorant illustrations in the Latin 
Ritus et celebratio Paschae (Frankfurt, 1512) by the Christian 
Hebraist Thomas Murner, drawn by his brother Beatus, may 
have been inspired by a Jewish model. In the extremely rare 
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Seder Zemirot u-Virkat ha-Mazon (Prague, 1514) there are fig- 
ure woodcuts on the same subjects which appear later in il- 
lustrated Haggadot, and may derive from some lost edition. 
Of the earliest known illustrated edition, hypothetically at- 
tributed to Constantinople about 1515, only fragments remain. 
From the worn state of some of the blocks it may have been 
a reprint. From these fragments it is obvious that the whole 
work must have been lavishly illustrated. 


Prague Edition (1526) 

The continuous record of the illustrated printed Haggadah be- 
gins with the *Prague edition of 1526. This magnificent work, 
with its profuse marginal cuts and decorations and its superb 
borders, is among the finest productions of the 16"*-century 
press. The beauty of the work lies above all in the disposition 
of the type and the exquisite balance of the pages. Its most 
remarkable feature is three pages with engraved borders in 
monumental gothic style. The printers and publishers were 
Gershom Solomon Kohen Katz and his brother Gronem 
(Geronim). The artistic work was apparently executed partly 
by Hayyim Shahor (Schwartz), Gershom Kohen’s collabora- 
tor, who sometimes signed his initials, and partly by a gentile 
assistant. Some of the decorative features were derived from 
non-Jewish works, including the Nuremberg chronicle of 1484. 
In recent years the Prague Haggadah has been reproduced re- 
peatedly in facsimile. The cuts and illustrations in the publi- 
cation were long imitated, deteriorating progressively as the 
years went by. The Prague edition of 1556 retained some of the 
original elements but this was not the case with the one pub- 
lished in 1590 or with other commonplace editions that con- 
tinued to appear in Prague and elsewhere down to the mid- 
18 century. An interesting new edition, apparently by Hayyim 
Shahor, appeared in Augsburg in 1534. This, however, had little 
influence and only one complete copy is preserved. 


Mantua Edition (1560, 1568) 

The next important step in the record of the illustrated Hag- 
gadah was the Mantua edition of 1560, published by the sham- 
mash, Isaac b. Samuel. This reproduced the text of the Prague 
edition page for page and letter for letter in facsimile, but in- 
troduced new illustrations and marginal decorations which 
had already been used in non-Jewish publications and were 
in conformity with Italian taste. The format was repeated with 
remarkable success in another edition published in Mantua 
in 1568 by a non-Jewish firm which concealed its identity un- 
der the name Filipponi. The marginal decorations were spe- 
cially recut for this production, which rivals the Prague edi- 
tion of 1526. 


Venice Editions 

The Mantua editions served as precise models for a group of 
illustrated Haggadot in smaller format produced in rapid suc- 
cession at the turn of the century (1599, 1601, 1603, and 1604) 
in Venice, which had become the great center of Jewish pub- 
lishing. These converted the hybrid but impressive Mantua 
editions into a cohesive but unimpressive unity, reproduc- 
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ing every accidental decoration and copying every accidental 
marginal detail. The major illustrations at the foot of the pages 
were expanded into an entirely fresh series of 17 engravings, 
some of them appearing more than once. These illustrated the 
seder service, the subject matter, and the story of the Exodus. 
Thus, this is the first Haggadah which is consistently and sys- 
tematically illustrated. 

In 1609 the veteran printer Israel ha-Zifroni of Guastalla 
planned an edition with completely new illustrations. Printed 
for him by Giovanni da Gara, it was set in bold type, each page 
within an engraved architectural border. The illustrations were 
placed at the top or foot of almost every page in the early part 
of the volume, and more sparsely toward the end. There was 
one important innovation in this edition: in a series of small 
panels on an introductory page, the various stages in the Pass- 
over celebration are illustrated with men and women dressed 
in contemporary fashion; a later page similarly illustrates the 
ten plagues. These features were henceforth to become usual 
in illustrated Haggadot. 

The illustrations of the first part of the service (before the 
meal) are almost wholly devoted to the exodus, while those in 
the second part (after the meal) deal with the biblical story in 
general and with the messianic deliverance. In 1629 a further 
edition based on ha-Zifroni’s with a similar format was pub- 
lished in Venice by the Bragadini press. This continued to be 
reproduced, without any basic change but with increasingly 
worn types and indistinct blocks, until late in the 18" century. 
The illustrations continued to be copied in Haggadot printed 
in the Mediterranean area, especially in Leghorn, almost to 
the present day. Thus the pattern of the traditional illustrated 
Haggadah was established. 


Amsterdam Editions 

In 1695 there appeared in Amsterdam a new edition of the 
illustrated Haggadah which followed closely, in its general 
layout as well as in detail, the example of the now accepted 
Venetian prototype. The illustrations were, however, much 
improved by being engraved on copper. The artist was *Abra- 
ham b. Jacob, a former Protestant preacher. He chose many 
of the same incidental scenes as had appeared in the Venice 
Haggadot, but he drew them afresh, basing his work on the 
biblical pictures in the Icones Biblicae by Matthew Merian the 
Elder; he probably used the second edition of the work which 
had appeared in Amsterdam in c. 1655-62. Abraham b. Jacob 
also used miscellaneous scenes taken from other works by 
Merian. Thus the four sons of the Haggadah text (depicted 
together for the first time in one illustration) are miscella- 
neous figures brought together from various publications of 
Merian, without any attempt at grouping. The “wise son” and 
the “son who could not ask,” for example, come from an en- 
graving of Hannibal sacrificing before the altar, while the scene 
of the sages celebrating at Bene-Berak is reproduced - with 
some alterations - from Merian’s picture of the feast given by 
Joseph to his brethren. The first map of Erez Israel known in 
a Jewish publication was added on a folding page at the end 
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of the book. A further edition of the work was produced in 
Amsterdam in 1712, with minor differences, and the name of 
the artist was omitted from the title page. 

As the Venice Haggadah of 1609/29 was widely imitated 
in southern Europe, so the Amsterdam editions had an en- 
during influence on the Haggadot produced in the Ashkenazi 
world. The pictures were imitated, if not copied, time after 
time with increasing indistinctness in innumerable editions 
illustrated with woodcuts or steel engravings. Such editions 
appeared in Frankfurt in 1710 and 1775, in Offenbach in 1721, 
and in Amsterdam in 1765 and 1781. Throughout the 19 cen- 
tury and down to the present day the illustrations, including 
the four sons and the Passover at Bene-Berak, continued to be 
reproduced in ever-decreasing quality in hundreds of cheap 
Haggadot published on both sides of the Atlantic. The Am- 
sterdam editions also inspired a number of illustrated Hagga- 
dot by 18'»-century German Jewish manuscript artists, some 
of whom even improved on the original. 


Some Later Editions 

A few independently conceived Haggadot of the later period 
may be mentioned: the Trieste edition of 1864 with 58 original 
copper engravings of considerable artistic merit by K. Kirch- 
mayer; the Prague edition of 1889 with illustrations by the 
Slovak artist Cyril Kulik; and the curious lithograph edition 
published in Poona in 1874 for the benefit of the Bene *Israel 
community. In the 20" century, editions have appeared illus- 
trated (or in some cases entirely executed) by artists of the cali- 
ber of Joseph *Budko, Jakob Steinhardt, Arthur *Szyk, Albert 
Rothenstein, and Ben *Shahn, and in Israel by J. Zimberknopf 
and David Gilboa (d. 1976), the last being written in scroll 
form. The modified Haggadot produced for the kibbutzim are 
also almost always illustrated, sometimes by local artists. 


[Cecil Roth] 


MUSICAL RENDITION 


Chanting and singing the texts of the Haggadah is generally 
observed in all Jewish communities, each one according to 
its peculiar style and custom. Although the celebration of 
the seder night is a family affair in which nobody is obliged 
to sing, it is customary to do so according to the example set 
by one’s parents. From a musical point of view, the Haggadah 
text offers opportunities for solo chant as well as for respon- 
sorial and community singing. The scope of singing styles en- 
compasses the simple chant (of the narrative and didactic sec- 
tions), a more developed and melodious recitation that blends 
well with the responses of the company (for psalms and the 
old-style hymns), and melodies sung by all those present (for 
the more recent songs). The melodic recitations often come 
close to the simpler forms of synagogue chant; the Ashkenazi 
reader, for instance, largely uses the Adonai Malakh Shteyger, 
while the Jews of Iraq employ their Tefillah mode for some 
chapters. The psalms of the *Hallel are usually intoned to the 
ancient patterns of psalmody (see Jewish *Music), and sung 
with great enthusiasm; already in the Gemara a proverb is 
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quoted which says that singing the Hallel “cracks the ceiling” 
(ry and TB, Pes. 7:12). The stanzas of the medieval poems that 
conclude the Haggadah, however, are given veritable song 
tunes in contemporary and past popular styles. These tunes 
vary from family to family and constitute a still unexplored 
treasure of folklore. Melodies in the folk style are normally 
attached to the poems Addir Hu, Ki Lo Naeh (Addir bi-Me- 
lukhah), Ehad Mi Yodea, belonging to the widely disseminated 
category of “counting songs,” and Had Gadya. Less frequent 
are Hasal Seder Pesah and the two acrostical hymns following 
it, as well as certain psalm verses and responsorial refrains in 
the earlier sections. The homelike atmosphere of Haggadah 
reading also permitted singing these poems in the vernacu- 
lar. In the Ashkenazi community, this custom is not attested 
later than the 18 century, when it appears to have been aban- 
doned. The Sephardim, however, not only continue singing 
the poems in the Ladino vernacular, but extend this even to 
more formal chapters such as Ha Lahma Anya. There is an ex- 
ample from Bulgaria in which every Ladino verse is repeated 
immediately in Bulgarian and Turkish; the Bulgarian version 
was to serve the young generation, the Turkish text was meant 
for the older one, while Ladino was for all. 

At some places it is regarded as a merit and even a duty 
to extend the celebration of the seder night by joyful singing, 
eventually accompanied by dance steps, for as long as possible. 
This custom, of course, has its roots in mystical concepts, but 
it did not remain confined to such circles and is honored by 
eastern and western communities as well. Hasidic niggunim 
(“melodies”) are most often inserted by Ashkenazi celebrants. 
The Haggadah was also adapted by the Reform tendencies; 
there were several additions of music in rather dull style, but 
the substance was not touched. Kibbutzim in Israel have ei- 
ther designed their own tunes out of old and new elements or 
embellished tradition by additional songs and melodies. Israel 
songs (in the “classical” style of the 1940s and 1950s) are largely 
employed for stressing the national and seasonal aspects of 
Passover, and these tunes display their full charm in the tra- 
ditional setting. A widely used “Kibbutz Haggadah” setting 
is that by Yehudah *Sharett. Another side-development was 
the use of the Haggadah for an oratorio, jointly undertaken by 
Max *Brod and the composer Paul *Dessau in 1933-35. There 
the traditional text has been expanded by selected scenes from 
the Bible and Midrash, and the music combines a declamatory 
style with the harsh harmonies of that period and full orches- 


tral accompaniment. 
[Hanoch Avenary] 


FEMINIST HAGGADOT 


Feminist Haggadot create a format for women’s communal 
celebration of Passover by giving prominence to the experi- 
ences of women in the narrative of the exodus from Egypt 
and by acknowledging women’s efforts to achieve full par- 
ticipation in Jewish communal and religious life. Inspired by 
the liberation and exodus imagery used by Civil Rights and 
New Left political activists, American Jewish women designed 
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the first feminist Haggadah in 1971 for use in private women- 
only Passover seders. The growth of Jewish feminism and new 
forms of religious expression during the 1970s and 1980s fos- 
tered the production of innovative rituals and liturgy among 
non-Orthodox religious Jews. A number of feminist Hagga- 
dot circulated and were adapted to fit the distinct concerns of 
each seder’s attendees. These Haggadot share many features 
in structure and content. Relying on classical midrashic texts, 
they give significant attention to female leadership in the ex- 
odus narrative. Miriam takes a central role in the magid and 
other sections of the seder, supplanting Elijah in portending 
redemption. The Haggadot present girls and women with his- 
toric Jewish female role models who struggled against oppres- 
sion, including sexism within the Jewish community. Femi- 
nine or gender-neutral God language and feminine liturgical 
language are the norm. 

In these Haggadot, the rituals and symbols of the tradi- 
tional seder are revised or reinterpreted to relate to women’s 
lives. Common features include: (1) modifications of the Four 
Questions to fit a seder consisting only of women and inclu- 
sion of questions about the need for female separatism, the 
reasons for the bitterness of women’s oppression, and the po- 
tential for liberation; (2) the Four Sons are transformed into 
Four Daughters; (3) the Four Cups are presented as stages in 
women’s emancipation or as representative of Jewish hero- 
ines; (4) the Ten Plagues are re-named as the plagues cast 
upon women in Jewish life, for example, blood represents the 
myriad ways that women’s menses and reproductive capac- 
ity are blamed for excluding women from Torah study and 
communal privileges; (5) the Dayyenu song is altered to ac- 
knowledge advances in women’s status and to voice dissatis- 
faction with incomplete emancipation; and (6) the seder foods 
and rituals are given multiple symbolic meanings relating to 
women’s lives. New features include the Passover-themed 
songs of Debbie *Friedman; the use of Kos Miryam (Miriam’s 
Cup), a goblet of water signifying Miriam's sustaining guid- 
ance in the wilderness; and the placing of an orange on the 
seder plate to acknowledge the contributions of gays and les- 
bians in the Jewish community. Most feminist Haggadot ex- 
ist only in photocopied form. Hebrew Union College Library 
and Ma’yan: The Jewish Women’s Project have archived many 
for research purposes. 

[Jody Myers (2"4 ed.)] 
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HAGGAHOT (Heb. nin37 “glosses”; “corrections”), a term 
used both to mean the examination of manuscript and printed 
works in order to correct errors and in the sense of “glosses,” 
ie., notes and brief comments on the text. 

This entry is arranged according to the following out- 
line: 


Correction of Errors 
CORRECTION IN THE CONTENT 
CORRECTION OF STYLISTIC OR GRAPHIC ERRORS 
INFLUENCE OF HAGGAHOT ON TEXT 
PROOFREADERS 


Haggahot Literature 
GLOSSES ON THE CODES 
TEXTUAL NOTES AND EMENDATIONS 


In the Bible, the verb, haggiha means to enlighten (cf. Ps. 
18:29), and Kutscher conjectures that originally it had the same 
meaning when applied to books, since the main task of the 
maggiha (person making the haggahah) in the early period 
was to go over faded writing in order to “brighten” it. 


Correction of Errors 

Haggahah has been an integral element of writing and print- 
ing from the beginning since it is humanly impossible to avoid 
error. The types of error (both the authors’ and the copyists’) 
and correspondingly the categories of haggahot can be classi- 
fied in two main groups. 
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CORRECTION IN THE CONTENT. This type of correction was 
mostly done by the author himself. In early literature with a 
large circulation the haggahah was done by scholars and ex- 
perts. It was reported of Isaac Ruba, a tanna in the school of 
Judah ha-Nasi, that he had a corrected text of the Mishnah 
(Ty, Maas. Sh. 5:1, 55d). At a later period the amora Zeira 
complained that contemporary scholars did not correct the 
Mishnah in their possession in accordance with the version 
of R. Isaac (ibid). Haggahot of this type were done both on the 
basis of original and established texts, but at times they were 
also made at the discretion of the maggiha. Various schol- 
ars have pointed out haggahot of this later type which have 
found their way into the text of the Mishnah. Fragments of 
the Mishneh Torah of Maimonides in the author’s own hand- 
writing were discovered in the Cairo Genizah by M. Lutzki 
(d. 1976), who published them at the end of the Schulsinger 
edition (1947), and from them it is possible to trace the pro- 
cess of corrections and emendations whereby the final work 
was created. Manuscripts of Maimonides’ commentary to 
the Mishnah, likewise thought to be in his own hand, have 
also been discovered and contain many of the author’s hag- 
gahot; in some of them he changes his mind and gives a dif- 
ferent opinion. The text of the Baalei ha-Nefesh of Abraham 
b. David of Posquiéres in the edition of Y. Kafah (1965), a text 
emended by the author following the hassagot (“criticisms”) 
of Zerahiah b. Isaac ha-Levi Gerondi, is a similar example. 
From this type of correction the “Haggahot literature” (see 
below) later developed. 


CORRECTION OF STYLISTIC OR GRAPHIC ERRORS. This cat- 
egory consists essentially of technical mistakes resulting from 
such common copyists’ errors as repeating the same word 
twice (dittography), omitting one of two similar adjacent let- 
ters or words (haplography), and missing words or lines be- 
cause the same word occurs further on in a passage (homoio- 
teleuton). In early times (and in Yemen until quite recently) 
there was also a class of errors which resulted from the prac- 
tice of the “publishers” of those days of appointing a group of 
people (mainly slaves), skilled writers who wrote from dicta- 
tion exactly what they heard (to this type belong such errors 
as eilav, “unto him,” for el av, “unto father”). This type of er- 
ror was obviated in copying the text of the Bible because of 
the prohibition against copying from dictation. The correc- 
tion of such errors, made by others than the author himself, 
was done by comparing the text with an early or authoritative 
copy which adhered closely to the original text. 

In early days a checked, original copy was deposited in 
the Temple, library, or archives, and whenever necessary the 
correct text was determined by it. The Midrash (Deut. R. 9:9) 
reports a tradition of a special *Sefer Torah written by Moses 
and placed in the ark so that the correct text could be estab- 
lished (see S. Lieberman, Hellenism in Jewish Palestine (1950), 
85f.). There are also reports of Sifrei Torah that were preserved 
in the Temple for the same purpose, and from them the Sefer 
Torah of the king was checked by the supreme bet din. The 
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scroll was called “the Temple scroll,” and texts were examined 
by a group of “book correctors” in the Temple, whose wages 
were paid from the public funds of the Temple treasury (Ket. 
106a, Lieberman op. cit., 22); according to some commenta- 
tors these correctors also examined the scrolls belonging to 
individuals and were also paid from the communal treasury. 
Similar scrolls were known which were regarded as especially 
accurate because they had been written by an expert scribe 
and had been meticulously checked; such a scroll was called 
“a checked (muggah) scroll” Examples were those written by 
Assi (Lieberman op. cit., 25). A medieval manuscript of the 
Mishneh Torah exists (Neubauer, Bod. Cat, no. 577) which was 
corrected on the basis of the author’s text, and Maimonides 
confirms this by his signature at the end of the manuscript. 
Later this manuscript was kept at the bet din, and it was for- 
bidden to use it for any purpose other than correcting later 
copies (according to the instructions in the colophon). 

Uncorrected Torah scrolls were regarded as unauthori- 
tative, and it was forbidden not only to use them but even to 
keep them (Ket. 19b); at a later period this prohibition was ex- 
tended to include halakhic works (Sh. Ar., yD, 279). A com- 
plete set of halakhic rules was laid down for the correction 
of Sifrei Torah - their fitness for public reading being condi- 
tional on many details, including accurate haggahah. A scroll 
containing a certain number of errors was disqualified, and 
it was forbidden to correct it since the haggahah would spoil 
its appearance. If the errors were less numerous, an added let- 
ter could be erased or a missing one inserted. In the event of 
an error in the Divine Name, which it is forbidden to erase, it 
was sometimes the practice to peel off a layer from the parch- 
ment (Pithei Teshuvah to Sh. Ar., yD 276:2). The haggahah of 
Sifrei Torah is a purely technical task, as the text itself is nat- 
urally never emended and no discussion on the text of the 
Bible is found in talmudic literature (Lieberman, op. cit. 47). 
In some places, the scribe was made responsible for the hag- 
gahah (Resp. Rashba, pt. 1. no. 1056). There is evidence of the 
existence of corrected manuscripts of the Mishnah, such as 
“in an accurate Mishnah corrected from that of R. Ephraim” 
(Mahzor Vitry, ed. by S. Hurwitz (19237), 536). The following 
correctors of the Mishnah are known from the era of printing: 
Joseph Ashkenazi; the “tanna of Safed” Samuel Lerma; Soli- 
man Ohana; Menahem de Lonzano; Bezalel Ashkenazi; and 
his pupil Solomon Adani. 


INFLUENCE OF HAGGAHOT ON TEXT. ‘The failure to distin- 
guish between the two types of haggahah, as well as between 
corrections based on accurate texts and sources and those 
based on the judgment of the scribe, together with an excep- 
tional caution against changing the actual text, caused the hag- 
gahot to be relegated to the margin instead of the text itself 
being corrected. As various copyists failed to appreciate this, 
the haggahot were subsequently incorporated into the body 
of the text. A critical examination in later ages revealed and 
indicated places where external haggahot had been arbitrarily 
and artificially included in the text (the question of the differ- 
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ent sources of the material of the Babylonian Talmud and its 
transmission, which are known to have influenced the text, 
belongs to a different category). The geonim already pointed 
out this phenomenon (see M.M. Kasher, in Gemara Shelemah, 
Pesahim pt. 1 (1960), introd.). Despite this, it should be noted 
that in the main the text of the authoritative halakhic literature 
was meticulously preserved because of its importance in legal 
decisions and in leading a life in accordance with halakhah. 
The Jerusalem Talmud and the various halakhic and aggadic 
Midrashim were not preserved in a sufficiently corrected form, 
however, because the attitude to them was less punctilious. 
An example of how such haggahot creep into a text is found 
in the following story. Rabbi Hayyim of Volozhin once asked 
his teacher, the Gaon of Vilna, about the word, hesed, that ap- 
peared in a particular line of the *Zohar. The word seemed out 
of place. The Vilna Gaon answered that a number of lines were 
missing in the manuscript on which Rabbi Hayyim’s printed 
edition was based. In the manuscript, the word, haser, ap- 
pears, implying that some lines were missing. The typesetter 
misread the word, replacing the letter, resh, with a dalet and 
inserting the word into the text. (see Y.D. Rubin (ed.), Nefesh 
ha-Hayyim, 1989, 461). 

The haggahot of various scholars affected the text of the 
Talmud, and this custom apparently became so widespread 
that *Gershom b. Judah of Mainz (who is stated to have copied 
books, among them the Bible) found it necessary to impose a 
ban on those who emended books, although it seems that this 
step was unsuccessful in completely eradicating the practice. 
A few generations later Jacob *Iam came out sharply against 
the emendation of books (introduction to Sefer ha-Yashar). He 
described the method of his grandfather, Rashi, stating that he 
did not emend the text itself but noted his emendations in the 
margin. It was Rashi’s pupils who corrected the text in con- 
formity with these notes, and Tam criticizes them for it. He 
also differentiates between haggahah which consisted of eras- 
ing words and that which was merely addition. Among other 
things he reveals that his brother Samuel b. Meir (Rashbam) 
also frequently made haggahot in the body of the text. It is im- 
portant to note that the present text of the Babylonian Talmud 
is considerably influenced by Rashi’s emendations, in contrast 
to the haggahot of the tosafists and other scholars. Perhaps this 
fact is to be attributed to the attitude of Tam. In the age of print- 
ing this same process is encountered. Many of the haggahot of 
Solomon Luria have been introduced into the printed text of 
the Talmud, though he noted them in a special book and they 
were originally published in this form. In later editions of the 
Talmud, however, the text was already emended according to 
his notes (see below). The haggahot of Samuel Edels (the Ma- 
harsha), who was opposed to haggahot of the text (see his in- 
troduction), were nevertheless incorporated in the text. 


PROOFREADERS. During the age of printing the influence of 
proofreaders and printers on the texts of books became in- 
creasingly important, and today it is occasionally possible to 
trace the methods of different proofreaders. After it had been 
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established beyond doubt that the Leiden manuscript of the 
Jerusalem Talmud is the one from which the first edition was 
published in Venice (1523, by Bomberg), Lieberman showed 
in his essay on the tractate Horayot in the Jerusalem Talmud 
how great a share the proofreader - Cornelius Adelkind - had 
in establishing the present text (Sefer ha-Yovel... C. Albeck, 
1963, 283-305). The research of R.N.N. Rabbinovicz on the 
text of the Babylonian Talmud provides a great deal of in- 
formation on the activities of its first proofreaders. The most 
prominent of them was Hiyya Meir b. David, one of the rab- 
bis of Venice, who was given the responsibility of correcting 
the whole Talmud edition by Bomberg in the course of three 
years (1520-23), as well as the commentary of Asher b. Jehiel. 
The proofreader of the first tractates of the Soncino Talmud 
(1484) was Gabriel b. Aaron Strasburg, and Rabbinovicz shows 
that his work is very faulty. 

Gradually notes and corrections in the margins of books 
increased until they at times assumed the character of a tex- 
tual apparatus. Still later these notes were even collected and 
issued in the form of independent works in which the word 
haggahot generally appeared in the title. The word is applied 
to many books, though their contents and character differ 
from one another. 


Haggahot Literature 

In the haggahot literature which developed, two main groups 
can be distinguished, the first constituting additions and sup- 
plements to the contents of the work - glosses - and the other 
consisting of emendations and notes to the text. The most 
prominent and best known of the first group were compiled 
on works of codification. An additional characteristic com- 
mon to books of this category is that they lack formal structure 
and, since they were not authoritative, they were subjected to 
later adaptation and editing. 


GLOSSES ON THE CODES. Such glosses were added to the 
great halakhic code, Hilkhot ha-Rif, of Isaac *Alfasi. Only frag- 
ments remain of the earliest gloss, the haggahot of his pupil, 
Ephraim (Abraham b. David, Temim De’im no. 68 and cita- 
tions in the Ha-Maor of Zerahyah ha-Levi). One of the im- 
portant motives for such works is the tendency to make the 
code reflect the views of the scholars of a particular country, 
and also apply to other spheres of the halakhah. It was with 
this aim that the great halakhic compilation, the Mordekhai 
of Mordecai b. Hillel, consisting of the rulings and responsa 
of German and French scholars, was compiled on the Hilkhot 
ha-Rif. In the manuscripts, however, the Mordekhai appears 
as a gloss to the work itself. The Mordekhai was not edited by 
its compiler and there are different versions and editions. In 
the 13 century Meir ha-Kohen, Mordecai’s colleague and ac- 
cording to some his brother-in-law (both were pupils of Meir 
b. Baruch of Rothenburg), wrote his haggahot, called *Hag- 
gahot Maimuniyyot, on the Mishneh Torah. It attempted to 
add to Maimonides’ rulings the opinions and decisions of the 
scholars of Germany and France, and the views and responsa 
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of Meir of Rothenburg occupy a prominent part of the work. 
As a result of this amalgamation of halakhic rulings there 
emerged a work which could serve as an authoritative halakhic 
code in different centers. 

The haggahot of the tosafist *Perez b. Elijah of Corbeil 
to the Tashbez of Samson b. Zadok was written for a similar 
purpose. Perez noted the customs and halakhic decisions of 
his teacher, Meir of Rothenburg, and added the customs and 
rulings of the French scholars. He also wrote haggahot to the 
Sefer Mitzvot Katan (Semak) of *Isaac b. Joseph of Corbeil, 
which are mainly a summation of the views of the early schol- 
ars. Because of the succinctness and brevity of the Semak, hag- 
gahot were added to it by many scholars from different locali- 
ties. The best known are the as yet unpublished haggahot of 
Moses of Zurich (see Urbach, Tosafot, 450). To the compre- 
hensive Piskei ha-Rosh of Asher b. Jehiel, who moved from 
Germany to Spain at the beginning of the 14" century, was 
added the Haggahot Asheri of Israel of Krems (14" century). 
In the main this consists of summarized quotations from the 
Or Zarua of Isaac b. Moses of Vienna and of the rulings of 
Hezekiah b. Jacob of Magdeburg (13'* century) from whom 
he collected the rulings of Isaac b. Samuel. 

The best-known haggahot, which had a decisive influ- 
ence on the establishment of the halakhah, are those of Moses 
*Isserles of Cracow to the Shulhan Arukh. Their purpose was 
both to supplement the rulings of Joseph Caro, who based 
himself upon the three posekim, Isaac Alfasi, Maimonides, 
and Asher b. Jehiel, with the rulings of the scholars of Ger- 
many, France, and Poland, and also to note the customs and 
decisions which were accepted by Ashkenazi Jewry where 
they differed from those accepted by the Sephardim. The hag- 
gahot of Isserles were noted on the margins of the Shulhan 
Arukh and are based upon his Darkhei Moshe (Resp. Rema 
131:3), and were copied and circularized by his pupils (on Sh. 
Ar. oH, Hilkhot Niddah, Cracow, 1570, on the whole Sh. Ar., 
ibid., 1578). The notes and source references to the Hagga- 
hot ha-Rema were added later by others (first in the Cracow, 
1607 edition). Isserles also compiled haggahot to other works 
such as The Guide of the Perplexed of Maimonides and the 
Mordekhai. With a similar purpose, Jacob Castro, chief rabbi 
of Egypt, also wrote haggahot to the Shulhan Arukh - Erekh 
Lehem (Constantinople, 1718) - which reveal many similarities 
with those of Isserles, but were not widely used. 

This category of haggahot had several consequences, 
both positive and negative. On the one hand, they preserved 
fragments of large works which have been lost, apparently 
because of their size and the difficulties of transporting and 
copying them, or because they were superseded by the codes. 
On the other hand, it is possible that the abridgments and 
summaries actually contributed to the original works being 
forgotten (some were later rediscovered, e.g., the Or Zarua, 
Ravyah, and others). 


TEXTUAL NOTES AND EMENDATIONS. In the haggahot liter- 
ature of the second category, those of Solomon b. Jehiel *Luria 
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of Lublin to the Babylonian Talmud are outstanding in their 
scope and importance. According to his sons, who published 
them separately under the title Hokhmat Shelomo (Cracow, 
1581-82), he had no intention of committing his haggahot and 
comments to book form, but they served him as “notes and a 
prolegomenon to his major work, the Yam shel Shelomo? These 
haggahot were written in the margin to the Bomberg edition 
of the Talmud in which he studied. Although the proofread- 
ers of this publishing house were noted scholars (see above), 
this edition contains many mistakes and errors. The haggahot 
were made by comparing the text with sources and parallels, 
and according to his sons, Luria made use of manuscripts of 
the Talmud, of Rashi, and of the tosafot in his possession. In 
the Talmud published at that time in Constantinople by the 
brothers Yavetz, these haggahot were appended to the vari- 
ous tractates, and sometimes corrections were made accord- 
ing to the haggahot in the body of the work and indicated in 
the margin. In the later editions they were incorporated into 
the text and cannot be detected without special investigation 
(numerous examples are to be found in the Dikdukei Soferim 
of R.N.N. Rabbinovicz). Luria also wrote haggahot to many 
other halakhic works. A. Berliner saw his haggahot to Maimo- 
nides in the town of Sokol (see Assaf in bibl.). 

Also known are the Haggahot ha-Bah of Joel *Sirkes of 
Cracow, which he also inscribed on the margins of the first 
editions of the Talmud in which he studied. They were first 
published in Warsaw in 1824 as a separate work and thence- 
forth in the later editions of the Talmud. Like those of Luria, 
these haggahot greatly affect the understanding of the text of 
the Talmud and its commentaries, but in contrast to those 
haggahot which in many cases were based upon manuscripts, 
Sirkes’ corrections were mainly according to linguistic consid- 
erations and internal comparisons within the Talmud itself. 
Among the outstanding scholars who devoted themselves to 
haggahot and emendations in this sense was *Elijah the Gaon 
of Vilna. According to tradition, his corrections and amend- 
ments covered the whole range of talmudic, midrashic, and 
kabbalistic literature. Although he himself published none of 
his haggahot, some were printed later, but not all have survived 
in an accurate and original form. Among his published hagga- 
hot are some of those on the Babylonian Talmud (in late edi- 
tions starting Vienna, 1816-26), on the Mekhilta (Vilna, 1844), 
the order Zera’im of the Jerusalem Talmud (Koenigsberg, 
1858), Sifrei (1866), Tosefta (firstly independently and later in 
the Vilna edition of the Talmud), and the Sifra (1959). Schol- 
ars have concerned themselves with the question whether 
Elijah of Vilna’s haggahot are also based upon manuscripts 
and early versions or are the outcome of his own discretion. 
With regard to the Tosefta, S. Lieberman (Tosefet Rishonim, 
3 (1939), introd.) has established that in essence they are de- 
rived from quotations of the text in the works of the rishonim, 
and apparently those on the Jerusalem Talmud also belong to 
this category. 

In this category of haggahot are works which are less 
well known but of considerable importance, since through 
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them the original readings of manuscripts and early printed 
works, from which the haggahot were taken, have been pre- 
served. This phenomenon is especially notable in the works of 
Sephardi rabbis of recent centuries, who had access to manu- 
scripts which they used frequently. Among them are Hagga- 
hot Tummat Yesharim (Venice, 1622) on Avot de-Rabbi Nathan, 
the Sifra, Alfasi, etc. Many such haggahot are also enshrined 
in the works of H.J.D. Azulai, who saw and used more manu- 
scripts and early printed editions than any other author. In his 
first work, compiled in his youth, the Shaar Yosef (Leghorn, 
1757) on Horayot, he made extensive use for the first time of 
the well-known manuscript of the Babylonian Talmud (now 
Ms. Munich no. 95, issued in photographed facsimile by H.L. 
Strack in Leiden in 1912), from which he corrected texts of 
the Talmud. His other works (see Benayahu's lists, p. 185-252) 
constitute a rich source of knowledge on the nature and ex- 
istence of manuscripts in talmudic literature and of haggahot 
from them. This category of haggahot contained in the works 
of the Oriental scholars, which has scarcely been investigated, 
contains a considerable amount of material both on texts and 
contents of the works and is a fruitful field for historical and 
literary research into the history of talmudic literature. 
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[Shlomoh Zalman Havlin] 


HAGGAHOT MAIMUNIYYOT, a comprehensive halakhic 
work which is one of the most important sources for the hal- 
akhic rulings of the scholars of Germany and France. The au- 
thor, Meir ha-Kohen of Rothenburg (end of the 13 century), 
was the distinguished pupil of *Meir b. Baruch of Rothen- 
burg. He compiled it as a supplement and notes (see *Hag- 
gahot) to the Mishneh Torah of Maimonides, and its first part 
was published in the Constantinople edition of the Mishneh 
Torah (1509), and has appeared in all subsequent editions. Of 
it, Levi ibn Habib writes (Responsa, ed. Lemberg No. 130): “If 
the author of the Haggahot is a small man in your eyes, he is 
great in the eyes of all Israel” It may originally have been writ- 
ten on the margins of the Mishneh Torah, as it appears in early 
manuscripts, and as seems to be the case from the passages 
to which the words “written in the margin” are appended. Of 
the 14 books of the Mishneh Torah, the only books to which 
there are no Haggahot are Haflaah, Zera’im (save for a frag- 
ment at its end), Avodah, Korbanot, and Tohorah. The chief 
aim of the author was to attach the rulings of the scholars of 
Germany and France to the work of Maimonides, whose de- 
cisions and conclusions are in the main based upon the tra- 
ditions and rulings of the scholars of Spain. This aim was the 
result of the great preoccupation with Maimonides’ work in 
the school of Meir of Rothenburg (who also compiled works 
connected with Maimonides — see Urbach, 434ff.), as well as 
the need felt to adapt the work of Maimonides, which was 
spreading more and more as a comprehensive halakhic work, 
for use also in Germany and France. 

The work is divided into two sections, one of glosses 
and notes attached to the Mishneh Torah, and the other — 
also called Teshuvot Maimuniyyot (first published in the Ven- 
ice ed. of 1524) - appended at the end of each book of the 
Mishneh Torah and containing responsa by German and 
French scholars relevant to the topics dealt with in the body of 
the work. It is difficult to determine whether this division is 
the work of the author himself or was the work of a later editor, 
although it is early and already appears in early manuscripts 
of the work. This division is not absolute, however, and in 
the section of glosses one can still find responsa which, ap- 
parently in view of their brevity and direct connection with 
the halakhah under discussion, were not given separately 
(for examples see Urbach, 436 n. 20). On the other hand, the 
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section of responsa contains non-responsa material (ibid., 
Nn. 21). 

There are differences between the editions of 1509 and 
1524, some of which are material. The wording of the glosses in 
the Venice edition (from which the later editions were printed) 
is more original and the author generally speaks in the first 
person, while the wording of the 1509 edition shows signs of 
being a later version, and has obviously passed through adap- 
tation and abbreviation at the hands ofa later editor. In many 
places in the 1509 edition the passages end with the words: 
“thus far the language of R.M.K.” (= R. Meir ha-Kohen); the 
editor even comments on the words of Meir ha-Kohen (see 
Hilkhot Zekhiyyah u-Mattanah 11:19; “however may the All- 
Merciful pardon Meir ha-Kohen...”). Certain passages appear 
in the Constantinople version which are absent from the Ven- 
ice version, and vice versa. The Constantinople edition con- 
tains additions that may have been added by the editor, most 
of them taken from the Sefer Mitzvot Gadol (Semag) of Moses 
of Coucy, the Sefer Mitzvot Katan (Semak) of Isaac of Cor- 
beil, the Sefer ha-Terumah of Baruch b. Samuel of Mainz, the 
Ha-Rokeah of Eleazar of Worms, the Seder Olam of Simhah 
of Speyer, etc. 

From Urbach’s comparison of the two editions there can 
be no doubt about the identification of Meir ha-Kohen as the 
author of the glosses, nor is there any reason to assume that 
other authors participated in it, as was assumed by S. Cohen 
and J. Wellesz. The close connection between the sections of 
the book is also beyond doubt, and there is no need to assume 
that Meir ha-Kohen made use of a preexisting collection of 
responsa. The section of glosses (Venice edition) contains ref- 
erences in many places to the section of responsa (see the list 
in Wellesz, p. 52, to which many additions can be made). It is 
difficult to determine whether these references are the author's 
own or the editor's. They do not, however, seem to replace 
responsa included in the glosses of the original work, which 
when taken out were left as mere references (see, e.g., the Hag- 
gahot Sheluhin ve-Shutafin, 5 no. 6). The section of responsa is 
on the books Nashim (37 items), Kedushah (27), Haflaah (7), 
Nezikin (22), Kinyan (40), Mishpatim (71), and Shofetim (20), 
and contains a valuable collection of the responsa of the au- 
thor’s teacher Meir of Rothenburg, which in some cases gives 
a reading of greater value than other sources, while others are 
unknown from any other source. Also cited in it are responsa 
by Jacob Tam, Isaac b. Samuel ha-Zaken, Samson of Sens (cop- 
ied from the Nimmukim of his pupil Jacob of Courson, who 
collected them into a book - see Resp. to Maakhalot Asurot, 
no. 13), and his brother Isaac b. Abraham, Simhah b. Samuel 
of Speyer, Baruch b. Samuel of Mainz, etc. 

No biographical details of Meir ha-Kohen are known 
other than that he was the pupil of Meir of Rothenburg; Mor- 
decai b. Hillel ha-Kohen was his colleague and, according to 
some, his brother-in-law and colleague (Ishut 9, no. 1); and 
he lived in Rothenburg (Responsa to Shofetim, no. 16, where 
the reading should be “here Rothenburg” and not “in it, in 
Rothenburg”; see Sefer ha-Parnas (1891), no. 269). He attended 
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upon his teacher when the latter was imprisoned in Wasser- 
burg (Shab. 6 n. 6) and later in the fortress of Ensisheim (to 
Tefillah 14:5, according to the Constantinople ed.), and there 
discussed halakhic matters with him. His teacher sent halakhic 
responsa to him (Sefer Torah 7 n. 7; Tefillah 15 n. 1; Ishut 3 n. 
15). In one responsum (Resp. Maharam of Rothenburg, ed. 
Prague, no. 78) he addressed him thus: “the lips of the priest 
preserve decisive Torah opinion [cf. Mal. 2:7], my intimate as- 
sociate R. Meir ha-Kohen.” 

The supplements and variants of the Constantinople edi- 
tion, which is now rare, were published in the El] ha-Mekorot 
edition of the Mishneh Torah (1954-56), and in the Poalei 
Agudat Israel edition (1944) to the books Madda through 
Nashim. A substantial number of manuscripts are known (in 
Jerusalem, Oxford, British Museum, Cambridge, Sassoon, and 
other libraries), but they have not yet been investigated and 
examined. The attempt of Allony to fix the date of the writ- 
ing of the Cambridge manuscript (13.1) of the Mishneh Torah 
as 1230 instead of 1170 is a mistake, for he did not notice that 
it contains the Haggahot Maimuniyyot. I.Z. Kahana, who be- 
gan to issue a critical edition of the rulings and responsa of 
Meir of Rothenburg (vols. 1-3, 1957-63), drew a great deal 
from the Haggahot Maimuniyyot, utilizing four manuscripts 
of the work. 
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[Shlomoh Zalman Havlin] 


HAGGAI (Heb. ’3n; “born on a festival”), prophet who lived 
in the post-Exilic period and whose book is the tenth in the 
Minor Prophets. The book of Haggai and chapters 1-8 of Zech- 
ariah appear to be part of the same redactional effort. Con- 
sidering the small size of Haggai, there are numerous differ- 
ences between the received Hebrew text and the Septuagint. 
Haggai’s extant prophecies, never narrated in the first person, 
consist altogether of 38 verses, dating from the second year of 
the reign of Darius 1, king of Persia, ie., 520 B.c.E., between 
the first of Elul and the 24" of Kislev. It appears, however, that 
the prophet was previously well-known to the people and that 
his words carried weight (1:12). He is referred to (Hag. 1:13) as 
malak YH WH, often used of non-human messengers of YHWH. 
The author of Ezra-Nehemiah notes the important role he 
played in the rebuilding of the Temple (Ezra 5:1; 6:14). 

His prophecies deal mainly with the construction of the 
Temple, and with the great events that the nation will expe- 
rience in the future as a result. Haggai turns first to *Zerub- 
babel, son of Shealtiel, governor of Judah, and to Joshua, son 
of Jehozadak, the high priest (1:1-2), and then to the people 
(1:3-11), encouraging them not to postpone the construction 
of the Temple, but to begin immediately. He claimed that all 
the mishaps of poverty, famine, and drought which befell the 
nation were caused by the delay in the work. The people lis- 
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tened to Haggai’s words despite their fears (1:13) and, led by 
Zerubbabel and Joshua, they began work on the temple. Al- 
though the new temple seemed poor in their eyes (2:3) Hag- 
gai assured the people that the second temple would be more 
richly adorned than the first temple (2:7-9; see below). 
Three months later, on the 24" of Kislev (2:10-19), when 
the Temple's foundations were laid, Haggai proclaimed two 
new prophecies. He turned to the priests to seek guidance 
from them (cf. Jer. 18:18 “instruction from the priest”). He 
asked what the law is concerning a man who carries hallowed 
meat in the skirt of his garment which touches any food. They 
replied that the food does not become holy, but if a man made 
unclean by a dead body touches the food, the food does be- 
come unclean. From the fact that holiness is far less conta- 
gious than impurity, Haggai deduces that the achievement 
of holiness demands hard work: as long as the Temple was 
not built, despite the fact that sacrifices were being offered 
on the altar, the people were unclean. Only when the Temple 
is rebuilt will the Lord’s blessing (Hag. 2:19) return. That very 
day (2:20 ff.) the prophet uttered an oracle about Zerubbabel. 
He announced that God was about to shake the heavens and 
earth and overthrow the “throne of kingdoms and destroy the 
strength of the nations, overthrow the chariot and those who 
ride in it. The horses and their riders will come down, every- 
one by the sword of his brother” (Hag. 3:22). Haggai’s words 
probably reflect the great disturbances that shook the Persian 
Empire in 522-21 until Darius 1 took full control as succes- 
sor to Cambyses. As for Zerubabel, says Haggai, his time will 
come. Whereas Jeremiah had prophesied about Jehoiakim 
(22:24), “though Coniah the son of Jehoiakim king of Judah 
were the signet ring on My right hand, yet I would pluck thee 
thence,’ Haggai turned the curse into a blessing for his grand- 
son Zerubbabel: “I will take you... and make you like a sig- 
net ring” (2:23). With Talshir, it is probably inaccurate to re- 
gard this vision as messianic in any utopian sense. It is rather 
about the restoration of the earthly Davidic monarchy and the 
rebuilding of the Jerusalem temple, for both of which there 
were still living eyewitnesses (Hag. 2:3). Haggai agrees with 
Isaiah 60:5 that “the wealth (hayil) of nations” will come to 
the temple (Hag. 2:7-9; the terms hayil, kavod and hemdah 
all mean “wealth”). But in contrast to Isaiah 60 and Zechariah 
8:20-23, the nations themselves will not come to the Jewish 
temple. Israel’s earthly kingdom will be renewed, the second 
temple will be richer than the first, but the gentiles will not be 
converted. The language of the book is difficult to classify as 
either prose or poetry (see e.g. 1:5-11; 2:6-9, 21-23). It is appar- 
ent that Haggai had recourse to earlier writings that would be- 
come “biblical” The prophet uses phrases from the Torah (cf. 
Haggai 2:5 with Ex. 24:8; Haggai 2:12 with Lev. 6:20; etc.). He 
alludes to Jeremiah’s words (Jer. 22:24) which he reinterprets; 
and to the prophecies of Ezekiel (Ezek. 37:27) about the holy 
spirit resting upon the new Temple. He is similar to Zechariah, 
his contemporary, with regard to the greatness of Zerubbabel 
(ibid., 3:8). The prophecies of Haggai were probably assembled 
not long after they were delivered. Fragments of Haggai are 
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found in the tere asar (book of the 12 minor prophets) scroll 
written probably in the second century c.£. and unearthed in 
cave 5 at Wadi Murabbat. Probably encouraged by Haggai's le- 
gal questions to the priests (Hag. 2:12-13), rabbinic tradition 
credited Haggai with halakhic (legal) decisions (Yev. 16a; Kid. 
43a). The sages (BB 15a) attributed the editing of the book to 
the elders of the Great Assembly. 
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Studien zur Geschichte Israels im persischen Zeitalter (1964); Hess, in: 
Rudolph Festschrift (1961), 109-34; Kaufmann, Y., Toledot, 4 (1956), 
215, 225. SPECIAL STUDIES: Bloomhardt, in: HUCA, 5 (1928), 153-953 
Budde, in: ZAw, 26 (1906), 1-28; James, in: JBL, 53 (1934), 229-35; 
Kittel, Gesch, 3 pt. 2 (1929), 441-57; Noth, in: zaw, 68 (1956), 25-46; 
Siebeneck, in: CBQ, 19 (1957), 312-28; Waterman, in: JNES, 13 (1954), 
73-78; J.W. Rothstein, Juden und Samaritaner (1908). ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: D. Petersen, Haggai and Zechariah 1-8 (1984); C. Meyers 
and E. Meyers, Haggai, Zechariah 1-8 (1990); idem, in: ABD, 3:20-23; 
Z. Talshir, Enziklopedyah Olam ha-Tanakh, vol.15b (1993), 138-66; R. 
Albertz, in: R. Albertz and B. Becking (eds.), Yahwism after the Ex- 
ile (2003), 1-17. 


[Yehoshua M. Grintz / S. David Sperling (24 ed.)] 


HAGGAI (or Hagga; fl. c. 300 c.£.), Palestinian amora. Prob- 
ably born in Babylon (TJ, Or 3:1, 63a; TJ, Av. Zar. 3:14, 43c), he 
went to Palestine, where after initial difficulties (Av. Zar. 68a) 
he became a prominent member of the academy of Tiberias 
and one of the principal pupils of *Zeira whom he often ac- 
companied (TJ, Dem. 3:2, 23b) and in whose name he trans- 
mitted sayings (TJ, Kid. 3:2, 63d). In a dispute with *Hanina 
in a case of marital law, Haggai was praised by R. Hilla as a 
scholar of sound judgment (ibid.). Because of his important 
position in the academy he opened each study session while 
*Yose and Jonah closed them (TJ, RH 2:6, 58b). Haggai was 
also the pupil (according to Frankel, Mevo ha-Yerushalmi, 
79b-80b, the associate) of Yose (BB 19b; TJ, Pes. 4:3, 31a; TJ, 
Kid. 3:3, 64a; see TJ, Shab. 1:5, 4a, where Yose calls him “rabbi”; 
cf. TJ, RH 2:6, 58b). In a case brought before *Aha he sup- 
ported the view of his teacher Yose by an oath “By Moses,’ a 
formula often employed by him (TJ, Naz. 5:1, 54a; TJ, 4:3, 24a, 
etc.). Like Yose he held the view that the reason for the inter- 
diction against looking at the kohanim while they are recit- 
ing the Priestly Benedictions is because it may distract them 
from proper concentration (TJ, Taan. 4:1, 67b). 

His close pupil and associate was *Mana, the head of the 
academy in Sepphoris, who participated in Haggai’s schol- 
arly discussions (ibid.). Once Mana visited his sick teacher 
on the Day of Atonement and gave him permission to drink, 
but Haggai declined to avail himself of it (rj, Yoma 6:4, 43d). 
His daughter was involved in lawsuits because she squandered 
her property (TJ, BB 10:15, 17d). His son Eleazar was a pupil 
of Mana’s academy in Sepphoris (TJ, Shek. 7:3, 50c). Haggai 
appears to have lived for a while in Tyre (TJ, Ket. 2:6, 4a) and 
some sources hint at the fact that he migrated to Babylonia 
in the days of ‘Abbaye and *Rabbah since he is quoted in the 
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Babylonian Talmud as having had discussions with them (e.g., 
BM 113b but see Dik. Sof. Bm 169b, n. 100). The Haggai who 
ordered Jacob of Kefar Nibburaya to be punished by flagel- 
lation for falsely interpreting Scripture to the effect that fish 
must be slaughtered in the same way as animals and that the 
son of a gentile mother may be circumcised on the Sabbath is 
probably this Haggai and not *Haggai of Sepphoris. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Pal Amor, 3; Hyman, Toledot, s.v.; 
J.L. Maimon, Yihusei Tanna’im ve-Amora’im (1963), 229-30; H. Al- 
beck, Mavo la-Talmudim (1969), 323-5. 


HAGGAI OF SEPPHORIS (third century c.£.), Palestin- 
ian amora. Born in Babylonia, one of the principle pupils 
of *Huna (the exilarch), he emigrated to Palestine where he 
joined the pupils of R. *Johanan. There is considerable confu- 
sion between him and another amora of the same name (see 
preceding entry). In fact, most authorities, including the clas- 
sical ones (Yihusei Tanna’im ve-Amora’im, s.v. Haggai), do not 
distinguish between the two. Even accepting that there were 
two distinct men called Haggai (and there were more, see Al- 
beck, Mavo la-Talmudim, 391), it remains difficult to deter- 
mine which events recorded apply to the one and which to 
the other. Haggai transmitted halakhic rules in the names of 
Abba b. Avda, Abbahu, Isaac, Johanan b. Lakhish, Joshua b. 
Levi, Samuel b. Nahamani, etc. When the coffin of his teacher 
Huna (probably the exilarch mentioned above, see Tos. to MK 
25a; and TJ, Kil. 9:4, 32b-c) was brought (in 297 C.£.) to Pal- 
estine to be placed in a cave (sepulcher) at the side of *Hiyya’s 
remains, Haggai was chosen to place his teacher’s coffin there, 
a special honor and privilege (MK 25a). According to another 
version (TJ, Ket. 12:3, 35a) he was at that time an old man of 
over 80 and people suspected that he wished to enter the cave 
only to die at that chosen spot. Thus he asked that a rope be 
attached to his feet so that he might be pulled out from the 
cave after the burial of Huna. 

In Genesis Rabbah (9:3) he quotes, in R. Isaac’s name, 
an interpretation of 1 Chronicles 28:9 to teach that “even be- 
fore thought is born in a man’s heart, it is already revealed to 
God? Further (Gen. R. 60:2), based upon Genesis 24:12, he 
states that everybody needs God’s grace, since even Abra- 
ham, in whose merit favor is granted to the whole world, was 
in need of divine grace for the success of the choice of a bride 
for Isaac. It is stated that when he appointed officials (parna- 
sim) he handed them a Torah scroll to symbolize that authority 
comes only from the Law, as it is written, “By me kings reign... 
by me princes rule” (Prov. 8:15-16). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Pal Amor; Hyman, Toledot, s.v.; J.L. 
Maimon, Yihusei Tanna’im ve-Amora’im (1963), 229-30; H. Albeck, 
Mavo la-Talmudim (1969), 287. 


HAGIGAH (Heb. 17°37); the last tractate - according to the 
customary arrangement - of the order *Moed in the Mishnah, 
Tosefta, and the Babylonian and Jerusalem Talmuds. It is 
also called Re’iyyah (so in the Zuckermandel edition of the 
Tosefta). The Mishnah contains three chapters. Chapters 
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1:1-2:4 deal with the laws of peace-offerings which were of- 
fered during the festivals (hence the name of the tractate) 
and with kindred subjects such as the duty of *pilgrimage 
(re’iyyah, “appearance,” hence the alternative name of the 
tractate), and the laws of sacrifices during the festival in gen- 
eral. From 2:5 until the end of the tractate it deals with the 
laws of ritual purity and impurity connected with sacred ob- 
jects and the Temple. The mishnayot 1:8-2:1 are entirely differ- 
ent from the rest of the tractate and have a character of their 
own. Nachman *Krochmal suggested that the original tractate 
Hagigah may have commenced with these two mishnayot (cf. 
Epstein, Tannaim, 46-47), which are a kind of introduction 
to the different categories of halakhah (which include laws of 
Hagigah) whose purpose is to emphasize the relationship of 
the Midrash to the halakhah and the tendency to depart from 
the previous method of deriving halakhot from direct exposi- 
tion of Scripture (see *Midreshei Halakhah). Chapter 1:7 is an 
addition from the Tosefta (Epstein, Tannaim, 48). Mishnah 
Hagigah preserves many traditions deriving from the Tem- 
ple period and most of the scholars mentioned in it belong 
to that period. The Tosefta similarly contains three chapters 
and deals with similar themes, and the same applies to the two 
Talmuds. The Tosefta contains a series of aggadic traditions 
(2:1-7) - including the famous story of the four “who entered 
pardes” — which expand upon the maaseh bereshit and Mer- 
kabah themes already mentioned in the Mishnah (2:1). These 
themes are further expanded and elaborated in the Babylonian 
(Hag. 11b-16a) and Jerusalem Talmuds (Tj Hag. 2:1, 77a-77d). 
This material, which forms a continuous and self-contained 
“mystical midrash” (cf. Weiss, Literary, 260-261), provided the 
foundation for much of the later literature of the *Merkabah 
mysticism, and the four “who entered paradise” (TJ, Hag. 2:1; 
Hag. 13b-15a) and even the medieval Kabbalah. Hagigah is 
currently available in various translations and editions. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Albeck, Shishah Sidrei Mishnah 2 (1958), 
387-90; Epstein, Tanna’im, 46-52; (1952), 75; E.E. Urbach, in: Behinot, 
3 (1952), 75. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Weiss, On the Literary Cre- 
ation of the Amoraim (Hebrew; 1962), 260-261. 


[Stephen G. Wald (24 ed.)] 


HAGIOGRAPHY. Although hagiographies, embellished ac- 
counts of biblical worthies, are not unknown in previous ages, 
particularly in the apocrypha (e.g., Lives of the *Prophets and 
Martyrdom of *Isaiah), in the Middle Ages they developed as 
a specific genre of literature, of which they constitute a major 
type (see *Fiction, Hebrew). These may be divided into two 
main categories according to the protagonist portrayed: (a) ha- 
giographies whose heroes are ancient Jewish sages and martyrs 
(biblical and talmudic characters); (b) hagiographies whose 
heroes are medieval scholars, rabbis, and martyrs. 

Different fields of medieval literature have adapted the 
hagiography to their specific needs. Ethical literature used it to 
exhort in the footsteps of the hero (see *Exemplum); Hebrew 
historical writings usually substituted the hagiography for the 
biography of medieval and ancient Jewish scholars. Medieval 
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collections of Hebrew stories abound with hagiographic ma- 
terial; while in kabbalistic and hasidic literature, the hagiog- 
raphy was a formal literary device to convince the reader of 
the veracity of the Jewish mystics’ visions. 


Use of Biblical and Talmudic Material 

Biblical and talmudic stories were freely adapted. In *Mi- 
drash Va-Yissau (in A. Jellinek, Beit ha-Midrash, 3 (19387), 
1-5), a narrative about Jacob and his sons, the characters are 
portrayed as medieval knights who fight over Shechem and 
other cities, in the same way as the Crusaders had fought in 
the capture of a city. Abraham and Moses were also subjects of 
individual works, embellished by hagiographic additions. So 
were the lives of talmudic sages; the medieval Midrash Pirkei 
Rabbi Eliezer, for instance, opens with a hagiographic account 
of *Eliezer b. Hyrkanus. One of the most typical examples of 
medieval hagiography is the story of the *Ten Martyrs, known 
also as Midrash Elleh Ezkerah (ed. by A. Jellinek, 1853). Some 
of the material is drawn from talmudic sources, but most of 
its treatment is within the framework of medieval themes and 
literary conventions. It is an account of the tortures inflicted 
by the Romans on 10 martyrs, most of them tannaim (the 10 
martyrs had not been contemporaries and could not have been 
executed together); the story also inspired the composition of 
prayers and piyyutim, and became the cornerstone of Hebrew 
medieval martyrologic hagiography. 


Use of Contemporary Stories and Personages 

Hagiography of the Middle Ages which centered around medi- 
eval characters contains historical and biographical details, as 
well as fiction. Some of the legends included are entirely origi- 
nal, while others thematically belong to international hagio- 
graphic motifs. The miracle associated with Rashi when still 
in his mother’s womb (that a wall opened to let his pregnant 
mother hide from a group of soldiers) is told about many other 
sages, and has nothing whatsoever to do with Rashi’s person- 
ality or biography. Sometimes the heroes of such legends are 
purely fictional, and the hagiography thus is not even related 
to a historical personality. 

The development of the hagiography in the Middle Ages 
is perhaps best exemplified by the evolvement of cycles of 
hagiographies centered around the leaders of the Hasidei 
Askhenaz: *Samuel he-Hasid, R. *Judah he-Hasid, his son, 
and *Eleazar ben Judah of Worms. The earliest known ver- 
sions were found (in manuscript) and published by N. *Bruell 
(Jahrbuecher fuer Juedische Geschichte und Literatur, 9 (1889), 
1-71). Different versions are extant in many later Hebrew and 
Yiddish collections. There are no hagiographies about these 
rabbis from their own time (12 and 13 centuries); the sto- 
ries begin to appear in the 14" and 15 centuries. However, 
many of the hagiographies from these cycles point to the fact 
that the elaborate narrative about one of these rabbis sprang 
from a much simpler story that was told and written by that 
writer himself. In the simple narrative, the hero’s name is not 
mentioned nor did he see himself as the hero. In one of his 
theological works, R. Judah he-Hasid has a five-line story 
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about a rabbi who miraculously discovered some clothes that 
had been stolen from one of his pupils. A hagiography writ- 
ten in the 15 century, about R. Judah, contains a long and 
well-developed legend about the rabbi’s discovery of a trea- 
sure which had been entrusted to a Jew and stolen from him, 
thus endangering the lives of a whole Jewish community. The 
core of the narrative is the same, but the plot was elaborated 
upon, many details were added, and the anonymous hero be- 
came R. Judah he-Hasid himself. Short descriptions, such as 
the one by R. Judah he-Hasid in Hasidei Ashkenaz literature 
of sorcerers and demons, were later expanded into hagiogra- 
phies describing contests between the pietist sages and gentile 
sorcerers in the working of miracles and sorcery. While these 
early theological works receded into oblivion, the stories to 
which they gave birth survived and evolved into the fully de- 
veloped genre of hagiography. 


IBN EZRA AND OTHER SPANISH JEWISH SCHOLARS. One of 
the most prominent heroes of medieval Hebrew hagiography 
was R. Abraham *Ibn Ezra. Nothing in his actual biography 
justifies the stories told about him, except that he was a trav- 
eler, and visited many countries in the East and in the West. 
Abraham ibn Ezra became the “traveling hero” of a cycle of 
hagiographic legends. Disguised so that nobody would rec- 
ognize him, in a dramatic moment he would reveal his true 
identity. In these tales, Ibn Ezra pokes fun at proud rich men, 
helps Jews in danger, and is the hero of both popular jokes and 
tragic legends. Ibn Ezra was a hero of fiction up to modern 
times, and in the 19" century, stories describing his miracu- 
lous adventures were still being printed. 

Other Spanish Jewish scholars also became central fig- 
ures of hagiographies. The beginnings of the Jewish center of 
learning in Spain were described by Abraham *Ibn Daud in 
his Seder ha-Kabbalah by means of the hagiographical story 
“The Four Captives.” *Judah Halevi’s pilgrimage to Jerusalem 
was the focus of a cycle of hagiographical stories; and this most 
rationalistic of Spanish Jewish scholars did not escape legends 
which told about his later adherence to the Kabbalah. 


MARTYROLOGIC HAGIOGRAPHY. The martyrologic hagiog- 
raphy developed especially in Germany during the Crusades 
of the 11'>-13"" centuries. Thousands of Jewish martyrs became 
subjects of legends. The best known revolves about R. “Amnon, 
the alleged author of the prayer *U-Netanneh Tokef. Many 
other martyrs were described in a similar hagiographic man- 
ner in collections of historical writings and stories. 


HAGIOGRAPHY AND KABBALAH. The most powerful cre- 
ative force of Jewish hagiography in the Middle Ages was 
the Kabbalah. Kabbalists of the 12‘ and 13 centuries told 
legends about their teachers and mystical mentors. The first 
kabbalistic scholar in Provence, head of a school of kabbal- 
ists, Rabbi *Isaac Sagi Nahor (“the blind”), was described by 
his disciples as capable of distinguishing between a “new” and 
an “old” soul, i.e., between persons whose souls had entered 
the human form for the first time and souls that had transmi- 
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grated from previous existences (see *Gilgul). In Spain, there 
were kabbalists who wove wonderful tales about the mystics 
of Germany. R. Isaac ha-Kohen of Segovia (the second half of 
the 136 century) told about the powers of Eleazar of Worms 
who, according to him, traveled on a cloud whenever he had 
an urgent trip to make. 


THE ZOHAR AND LATER KABBALISTIC WRITINGS. The 
Zohar is full of hagiographic references to R. *Simeon b. 
Yohai, his son *Eleazar, and his disciples. Their wondrous 
deeds are incorporated into the homiletics that make up the 
whole work. When R. Simeon b. Yohai studied, for example, 
birds stopped flying all around, fire encircled him, and won- 
derful events happened to people in his vicinity. Among the 
many miracles attributed to him and his disciples by the au- 
thor of the Zohar, some are founded solely on myth, e.g., the 
legends about his contradicting God’s will and his prevalence, 
or his fight with the powers of darkness, the Sitra Ahra (“The 
Other Side, i.e., Satan). The Zohar influenced later kabbalis- 
tic writings in which the same approach toward the mystics 
is adopted. Two anonymous 14'"-century Spanish works, Sefer 
ha-Kaneh (Prague, 1610) and Sefer ha-Peliah (Korets, 1784), 
have for their central characters members of the family of the 
tanna R. *Nehuna b. ha-Kaneh. A whole set of hagiographi- 
cal stories is woven around each member of the family. Many 
of these stories describe a meeting of the heroes with heav- 
enly powers. 

The deterioration of the situation of the Jews in Spain (at 
the end of the 14" and during the 15'* century) gave birth to a 
new kind of hagiography, also associated with the Kabbalah: 
stories about sages who had attempted to hasten the redemp- 
tion in one way or the other. Some of these include much his- 
torical data, like the stories about the martyr Solomon *Mol- 
cho; others are purely fictional, like the story about *Joseph 
Della Reina, who almost succeeded in overcoming and en- 
slaving Satan and *Lilith, but at the last moment, failed and 
became enslaved by them instead. From this period onward, 
Jewish hagiography is mostly concerned with messianic ex- 
pectations and activity. 


ISAAC LURIA AND OTHER SAGES OF SAFED. The hagio- 
graphic cycle of stories about Isaac *Luria, who lived in Safed 
in the years 1570-72, were the first to be compiled into a book. 
His disciples preserved and wrote legends describing his su- 
perhuman powers. There are two main versions of the cycle of 
stories about him: Shivhei ha-Ari, a collection of letters writ- 
ten by R. Solomon Shlumil of Dreznitz, who described not 
only Luria, but other sages in Safed, and a later work, *Toledot 
ha-Ari which was dedicated to Luria almost exclusively. It in- 
cludes more than 50 stories. Some of them describe mostly his 
supernatural knowledge, his ability to know the past and the 
future, what was happening at great distances and in heaven, 
and his power to read the thoughts and the hearts of other 
people. The other stories, which seem to be later additions to 
the original cycle, describe miracles which he was said to have 
performed. Even when taking into consideration these later 
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additions, the dominant hagiographic motif in these cycles 
is the supernatural knowledge of Luria, and not the miracles 
he performed. Luria’s greatest pupil, R. Hayyim *Vital, unlike 
his teacher, did not leave it to later generations to write and to 
compile the hagiographic stories about him. He did it him- 
self. He kept a diary which was published under the title Sefer 
ha-Hezyonot (1866) and previously, in a shorter version, as 
Shivhei Rav Hayyim Vital (1826). Like his teacher Luria, Vital 
also had messianic aspirations. Basing himself on the conju- 
rations of witches, sorcerers, his own visionary dreams and 
his teacher's sayings, he saw himself destined for great deeds. 
Luria and Vital are also connected with the first famous ver- 
sion of “The Dibbuk” story (told in different versions in Sefer 
ha-Hezyonot and in Shivhei Rav Hayyim Vital). The theme of 
the *dibbuk later became one of the standard motifs in Jew- 
ish hagiography: the ability to drive out evil powers or strange 
souls which had taken hold of a human body. 

The stories about the great sages of Safed spread through- 
out the Jewish world. Their development varied in form and 
according to geographic locales. In the east, hagiographic cy- 
cles had for their central figures especially R. Hayyim Joseph 
David *Azulai and R. Hayyim b. Moses *Attar; in the west and 
in Eastern Europe R. *Judah b. Bezalel Loew and R. Joel Baal 
Shem became the heroes of such legends. In the 18 and 19 
centuries up to the beginning of the 20" century hagiographic 
stories about sages of later ages (after Luria) were still being 
collected and published. 


Modern Jewish Hagiography 

Modern Jewish hagiography is connected with the hasidic 
movement which began in Eastern Europe in the second half 
of the 18 century. With the publication of Shivhei ha-Besht 
(Berdichev, 1815) the genre was brought to its highest artistic 
expression. The book is a compilation of hagiographic sto- 
ries about the founder of the hasidic movement and his dis- 
ciples, collected from manuscripts. The stories, written both 
in Hebrew and in Yiddish (since the 16" century, Yiddish be- 
ing the main medium of expression for hagiographic stories 
in Eastern Europe), had circulated among the Hasidim since 
the *Baal Shem Tov’s death in 1760. 

Later hasidic leaders and their followers used the Shivhei 
ha-Besht as a model for the writing of hagiographic stories 
about later hasidic sages. Consequently, there are hagiographic 
collections about almost every major hasidic rabbi, even those 
who lived in the early 20" century. The stories in these compi- 
lations are often about several sages and may be arranged ac- 
cording to a main theme, e.g., The Revelation of the Zaddikim, 
a collection of stories about the ways in which the greatness 
of the hasidic sages was revealed (see, e.g., S. Gavriel, Hitgal- 
lut ha-Zaddikim (1905)). 

Side by side with the development of hasidic hagiogra- 
phy, another kind of hagiography came into being. These were 
hagiographies about the *Lamed-Vav Zaddikim, the thirty-six 
anonymous and mysterious holy men, because of whose hum- 
ble manner, just deeds, and virtue the world continues to exist. 
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Many of the motifs of this cycle of legends are taken from older 
tales and hagiographies. Together with the hasidic stories, they 
take Hebrew hagiography into the 20" century. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Meitlis, Das Maassebuch (1933); idem, in: 
Di Goldene Keyt, 23 (1955), 218-234; G. Scholem, in: Tarbiz, 6 (1935), 
no. 2, 90-98; idem, Judaica (Ger., 1963), 216-25; Mishnat ha-Zohar, 
ed. by FE. Lachover and J. Tishby, 1 (19572), introd. 
[Joseph Dan] 


HAGIZ, family of Spanish origin which immigrated to Mo- 
rocco after the expulsion decrees of 1492, and settled in Fez, 
where some of its representatives were at the head of the Cas- 
tilian community of Megorashim (“the exiled”). ABRAHAM 
HAGIZ (1) (d. before 1563) arrived in Fez with the Spanish 
exiles when still very young. He was brought up and edu- 
cated there and is the signatory of a takkanah of 1545. SAM- 
UEL HAGIZ (1) (d. c. 1570) was probably the younger brother 
of Abraham; his grandson, Samuel Hagiz (11), in his Mev- 
akkesh ha-Shem mentions some of his grandfather's biblical 
commentaries and credits him with directing an important 
yeshivah, as is also confirmed by his disciple, Samuel b. Saa- 
diah ibn Danan. In the takkanot of Fez, Samuel’s signature is 
almost always found together with those of the other Castilian 
rabbis and it also appears on ordinances and decisions of the 
years 1545, 1559, and 1568. JACOB HAGIZ (d. 1634), a signatory 
of the Castilian takkanot of Fez between 1588 and 1608 (cf. 
Kerem Hemed; s.v. Malkhei Rabbanan), is probably the son 
of Samuel Hagiz (1) and not the grandfather of Jacob *Hagiz, 
the author of Halakhot Ketannot. There is a controversy about 
this relationship which has not been resolved (J. Ben-Naim in 
his Malkhei Rabbanan completely confuses the two). SAMUEL 
HAGIZ (11) left Fez, his birthplace, about 1590, remained for 
some time in Tripoli, North Africa, then traveled to Venice 
where, in 1597, he published Mevakkesh ha-Shem, sermons on 
the Pentateuch, and Devar Shemuéel, a homiletic commentary 
on Deuteronomy. He then immigrated to Erez Israel and set- 
tled in Jerusalem. ABRAHAM HAGIZ (11), signatory of deci- 
sions in Fez dated 1638, 1640, and 1647, remained in Morocco 
after the departure of Samuel (11), probably his older brother. 
Members of the family also settled in Erez Israel. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Ben-Naim, Malkhei Rabbanan (1931), 
10b, 16b, 65b, 72a, 123a; J.M. Toledano, Ner ha-Maarav (1911), 80, 83, 


102-4, 110, 134. 
{Haim Zafrani] 


HAGIZ, JACOB (Israel; 1620-1674), Jerusalem scholar. He 
was the son of Samuel Hagiz, who was rabbi of Fez, and son- 
in-law of Moses *Galante. During his youth he resided in vari- 
ous communities in Italy. In 1658 he emigrated to Jerusalem, 
where he headed a yeshivah founded and maintained by the 
Vega brothers of Leghorn, in which secular subjects and 
Spanish were also studied. Jacob himself, in addition to his 
Torah study, occupied himself with philosophy, astronomy, 
medicine, and grammar. He instituted several *takkanot in 
Jerusalem, mainly in the field of divorce procedure. In con- 
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trast to his father-in-law, Jacob was a vehement opponent of 
*Shabbetai Zevi from the beginning, being one of the first to 
regard him as a false messiah, and he was one of those who 
excommunicated him in 1665. In 1673, he went to Constanti- 
nople, in order to publish his Lehem ha-Panim but died be- 
fore achieving this. 

He was also the author of Ez ha-Hayyim, a commentary 
to the Mishnah (Mishnayot, Leghorn, 1652-56); Halakhot Ket- 
annot (Venice, 1704), responsa; Tehillat Hokhmah, a talmudic 
methodology, published with the Sefer Keritot of *Samson of 
Chinon (Verona, 1647); Ein Yisrael, an adapted edition of the 
Ein Yaakov of Jacob ibn Habib with the additions of Leone 
Modena (Verona, 1645); Petil Tekhelet (Venice, 1652) a com- 
mentary on the azharot of Solomon ibn Gabirol; Dinei Birkat 
ha-Shahar, Keri at Shema u-Tefillah, laws of the morning bless- 
ings, of the reading of the shema and of the amidah (Verona, 
1648); Almenara de la Luz (Leghorn, 1656), a Spanish transla- 
tion of the Menorat ha-Maor of Isaac *Aboab. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Scholem, Shabbetai Zevi, index; M. Bena- 
yahu, in: HUCA, 21 (1948), 1-28 (Heb. sect.); idem, in: Sinai, 34 (1954), 
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[David Tamar] 


HAGIZ, MOSES (1672-c. 1751), scholar, kabbalist, and oppo- 
nent of Shabbateanism; son of Jacob *Hagiz. He was born in 
Jerusalem and studied with his grandfather, Moses *Galante. 
He appears to have quarreled in his youth with the rabbis and 
lay leaders of Jerusalem, for when in 1694 he left Erez Israel 
to collect money to found a yeshivah in Jerusalem, damaging 
letters were sent after him to the communities to which he 
turned. Moses visited Egypt and then Italy, where in 1704 he 
published his father’s Halakhot Ketannot. He traveled by way 
of Prague to Amsterdam where he made contact with Zevi 
Hirsch *Ashkenazi, then rabbi of the Ashkenazi community, 
and collaborated with him in an energetic struggle against 
Shabbateanism and its secret adherents. When in 1713 Ash- 
kenazi and Moses refused to retract the excommunication of 
the Shabbatean Nehemiah *Hayon, a fierce quarrel broke out 
between them and the elders of the Portuguese community. 
In 1714 when Ashkenazi resigned his rabbinical office and left 
Amsterdam, Moses was compelled to leave with him. He went 
first to London with Ashkenazi, there continuing the fight 
against Hayon and his allies, and then to Altona, home of 
Jacob *Emden, Ashkenazi’s son, where he resumed the strug- 
gle against Shabbateanism. Among those he attacked were Mi- 
chael Abraham *Cardoso and even Jonathan *Eybeschuetz, 
and he took the offensive against Moses Hayyim *Luzzatto, 
inducing the rabbis of Venice to excommunicate him. In 1738 
Moses returned to Erez Israel and settled in Safed. He died in 
Beirut and was taken to Sidon for burial. 

A talmudic scholar of the first rank and a prolific writer, 
Moses was assisted by a good grounding in secular knowledge 
and by a command of several foreign languages. In Altona he 
was friendly with Johann Christopher *Wolf, who mentions 
him in his Bibliotheca Hebraica. 
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HAGOZER, JACOB AND GERSHOM 


His works include Leket ha-Kemah, novellae on the 
Shulhan Arukh, Orah Hayyim and Yoreh Deah (Amsterdam, 
1697), and Even ha-Ezer (Hamburg, 1711); responsa Shetei 
ha-Lehem (Wandsbeck, 1733); the ethical treatises Zerror ha- 
Hayyim and Mishnat Hakhamim (ibid., 1728-31 and 1733 re- 
spectively); Elleh ha-Mitzvot (Amsterdam, 1713), on the nu- 
meration of precepts in Maimonides’ Sefer ha-Mitzvot, on the 
Oral Law, and on Kabbalah; Sefat Emet (Amsterdam, 1697); 
and Parashat Elleh Masei (Altona, 1738), on the sanctity of the 
land of Israel. His literary activity also included the editing of 
many early books. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Scholem, Shabbetai Zevi, index; M. Bena- 
yahu, in: HUCA, 21 (1948), 1-28 (Heb. sect.); Frumkin-Rivlin, 2 (1928), 
124-34; A.M. Luncz, in: Yerushalayim, 1 (1882), 119f.; M.D. Gaon, 
Yehudei ha-Mizrah be-Erez Yisrael, 2 (1938), 243-5; Yaari, Sheluhei, 
363-71; Y. Nadav, in: Sefunot, 3-4 (1960), 303, 307-10, 326; M. Fried- 
mann, ibid., 10 (1966), 483-619, passim. 


[David Tamar] 


HA-GOSHERIM (Heb. 0°917333), kibbutz in the Huleh Valley, 
Israel, affiliated with Ha-Kibbutz ha-Meuhad, first founded 
in 1943 as a Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi moshav called Nehalim, the 
fourth of the “Ussishkin Fortresses” (see *Stockade and Watch- 
tower). It was taken over in the summer of 1948 by the present 
group, whose nucleus is composed of settlers from Turkey. The 
settlers of Nehalim meanwhile established themselves at the 
former *Templer colony of Wilhelma near Lydda. The 1951-52 
split in Ha-Kibbutz ha-Me’uhad brought new settlers — veteran 
members of *Kefar Giladi and other kibbutzim - to Ha-Gosh- 
erim in order to remain within their movement's framework. 
The kibbutz developed intensive farming (fruit plantations, 
field crops, and poultry) and operated a guest house. In the late 
1980s it developed a depilatory device for women called Soft 
and Easy (later marketed as Epilady), selling over 25 million 
throughout the world, but the local company subsequently 
ran into financial difficulties and passed into private hands. 
Ha-Gosherim’s population was 412 in 1968 and 526 in 2002. It 
is located near the Hurshat Tal Nature Reserve with its giant 
Tabor oaks, lawns, and pools fed by the Dan River. Ha-Gos- 
herim, meaning “Bridge Builders,” refers to the local topogra- 
phy - the Jordan headstreams, Iyyon (*Ijon), Senir, and Dan, 
spanned by a number of bridges. 


WEBSITE: wwwhagoshrim.org.il. 


[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


HAGOZER, JACOB and GERSHOM (first half of the 13 
century), father and son, mohalim (practitioners of circum- 
cision, hence the name Gozer, a synonym for mohel) in Ger- 
many. Little is known of Jacob except that he composed a book 
on the laws of circumcision which served as the basis for a 
more comprehensive work on the same subject by Gershom, 
who also made use of the work of his uncle *Jacob b. Yakar of 
Worms. Gershom’s works covered every aspect of the subject. 
Large sections from it were copied word for word and incor- 
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porated into two works by two anonymous mohalim. All that 
is known of the author of the first is that he was a nephew of 
*Ephraim of *Bonn and that he knew Jacob personally, re- 
ceived oral traditions from him, and quoted his customs and 
conduct. This author added many aggadic passages in praise of 
the precept of circumcision and its virtues, many local customs 
and medical details concerning circumcision, and various ser- 
mons delivered at such ceremonies. The book is of consider- 
able value for its picture of the life of the Jews of Germany at 
that time and also contains important quotations from earlier 
literature for which there is no other source. 

This mohel, like Gershom, introduced hygienic improve- 
ments into the circumcision ceremony and brought about 
the abolition of many unsound practices of ultra-conserva- 
tive mohalim. The author of the second work was a pupil of 
*Eliezer b. Joel ha-Levi, himself a mohel, and quotes him and 
Gershom freely. At the end of the book is appended a collec- 
tion of relevant passages from other works. The two books 
were published by Jacob Glassberg in his Zikhron Berit la-Rish- 
onim (1892). They were the first books in the rabbinic litera- 
ture of Germany wholly devoted to the laws of circumcision, 
and probably the first works in the whole of German rabbinic 
literature dealing with one specific subject. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mueller, in: J. Glassberg, Zikhron Berit la- 
Rishonim (1892), introd. 

[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


HAGRONIA (Lat. Agranium), town on the Euphrates. It 
served as a kind of citadel for the town of *Nehardea, as its 
name Akra (“fort”) di Hagronia (BB 73b) testifies. After Na- 
hardea declined as a religious center following its partial de- 
struction by Papa bar Nazar in 259 c.E. (see *Odenathus), 
most of its Jews settled in Hagronia. Its Jewish community, 
though not large (BB 73b), was of considerable importance. 
Rava, head of the Pumbedita academy from 338 to 52, went 
from Mahoza to Hagronia to proclaim a public fast (Taan. 
24b) and it is reported that the exilarch lectured there during 
the second half of the fourth century (Yoma 78a). Its scholars 
were termed “the elders of Hagronia” (Shab. 11a). Many talmu- 
dic scholars are known to have been born there - Avimi (BM 
77b), Judah (Av. Zar. 39a), Samuel b. Abba (BK 88a), Hilkiah 
(Yev. 9a), Eleazar (Taan. 24b), and Mordecai (Sot. 46b). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neubauer, Géog., 347f, A. Berliner, Beitraege 
zur Geographie und Ethnographie Babyloniens im Talmud und Midr- 
asch (1883), 31f.; J. Obermeyer, Die Landschaft Babylonien im Zeitalter 
des Talmuds und des Gaonats (1929), 265-70; Neusner, Babylonia, 2 
(1966), 248. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Eshel, Jewish Settlements in 
Babylonia during Talmudic Times (1979), 102-03. 


[Moshe Beer] 


HAGUE, THE (Dutch: ’s Gravenhage, Den Haag), seat of the 
government of the Netherlands and capital of South Holland 
province. Jewish settlement in The Hague dates to the last de- 
cades of the 17" century. By that time two Portuguese Jewish 
congregations, Beth Jacob and Honen Dal, had been founded 
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in The Hague. The two congregations joined together in 1743 
under the latter and used the synagogue on the Princesseg- 
racht dating from 1726. The Ashkenazi community opened its 
own synagogue on the Voldersgracht in 1723. In 1694, Ash- 
kenazi Jews purchased land for a cemetery on the present- 
day Scheveningseweg, where Portuguese Jews also buried 
their dead. By 1710 the cemetery was divided into two sepa- 
rate burial grounds. By the 18" century, growing wealth and 
international connections gave local Portuguese Jews a large 
measure of influence in all segments of Dutch society. The 
Portuguese community of The Hague also produced several 
important rabbis. By the late 18" century, however, general 
economic conditions worsened and reduced many members 
of the Portuguese community to penury. 

Over the course of the 18 century, the Ashkenazi pop- 
ulation of The Hague grew to surpass that of the Portuguese. 
Most Ashkenazi Jews still resided in the poor Jewish neigh- 
borhood near the center of the city. 

The Emancipation Decree of 1796 totally transformed the 
legal and social status of Jews and the structure of the com- 
munities. As a result many Dutch Jews from the provinces 
migrated to The Hague, attracted by the importance of The 
Hague as the country’s center of government. 

The Jewish population of The Hague continued to in- 
crease throughout the 19" and early 20" centuries. Despite 
social changes, most of the Jews in The Hague continued to 
live in poverty in the large Jewish neighborhood. The rela- 
tively small population of well-off Jews, however, produced 
a steady stream of bankers, parliamentarians, painters, poets, 
and writers, as well as the first Jew to become a minister in 
the national government. The community also continued to 
produce prominent rabbis. 

In 1844, a new Ashkenazi synagogue was consecrated at 
the Wagenstraat. Another Ashkenazi synagogue, located at 
the Voldersgracht, was completed in 1887. Smaller synagogues 
were scattered throughout the city. Despite the emancipation 
Jews continued to prefer Jewish schools for their children. 
Yiddish remained the language of instruction in Ashkenazi 
schools until the mid-19 century. Following the educational 
reform of 1857, The Hague’s Jewish schools continued to op- 
erate as purely religious institutions. In 1920, all independent 
Jewish schools were closed and replaced by secular schools 
with optional religious instruction. 

In 1836, a council was established to administer aid to the 
poor. The community maintained an old age home, orphan- 
age, and hospital. Community members also formed all kinds 
of voluntary charitable organizations. 

From the end of the 19" century until the eve of the 
World War 11, the Jewish population of The Hague grew 
threefold. Jews settled throughout the growing city, leading 
to the establishment of additional prayer houses and volun- 
tary organizations. A vibrant Jewish community also arose 
in The Hague's fishing village, Scheveningen, in part due to 
its popularity as a seaside vacation resort amongst the Jews 
of Antwerp. Polish Jews who settled in Scheveningen dur- 
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ing and after World War 1 formed their own community and 
consecrated a synagogue on the Harstenhoekweg in 1926. In 
the same year, the Jewish community of the wealthy suburb 
of Wassenaar merged with that of The Hague. 

The secularization of The Hague community, begun in 
the 19" century, continued in the 20". New Jewish social, cul- 
tural, and sports organizations arose. In addition organizations 
aimed at Jewish youth were founded to counter a rising trend 
towards assimilation. Between the two world wars, Zionist and 
anti-Zionist organizations came to play a central role in Jewish 
life in The Hague. The wave of East European Jews who settled 
in Scheveningen following their expulsion from Germany af- 
ter the Nazi takeover in 1933 became enthusiastic participants 
in local cultural, religious, and Zionist activities. 

The 1930s saw the rise of Liberal (Reform) Judaism in The 
Hague, aided in part by the arrival of Liberal Jewish refugees 
from Germany. Despite strong opposition from the local Or- 
thodox Jewish establishment, a Liberal Jewish community was 
founded in The Hague on the very eve of World War 11. 


Holocaust Period 

The wartime occupation of the Netherlands by the Germans 
affected the Jews of The Hague just as it did Jews elsewhere. 
In May of 1940, the Germans established their central occu- 
pational administration for the Netherlands in The Hague. A 
significant number of Jews committed suicide. 

In September 1940 all Jews not holding Dutch national- 
ity were forced to leave the coastal regions of the Netherlands. 
Almost 2,000 Jews were expelled from The Hague and Scheve- 
ningen as a result. The Jews who remained in The Hague were 
subject to registration of person and property, dismissal from 
the civil service, and a ban on the practice of professions. 

Late in 1940, the Jewish Coordination Commission was 
founded to represent Jewish interests. It was superseded a year 
later by the German-controlled Jewish Council (Joodse Raad). 
After the expulsion of Jewish children from public education 
in September 1941, a number of Jewish elementary schools, 
high schools, and vocational schools were established. These 
functioned until the very last deportations of Jews from The 
Hague in September 1943. 

Between May 1940 and August 1942, anti-Jewish mea- 
sures were implemented one after another. The situation wors- 
ened when a member of the Dutch Nazi Party (NsB) was ap- 
pointed mayor of The Hague. 

During the early months of the deportations, which be- 
gan in August 1942, Jews were confined at the Scheveningen 
prison prior to being transported out of the city. The former 
Jewish orphanage on the Paviljoensgracht later fulfilled this 
function. Despite protests from the Council of Churches and, 
sometimes, aid from several quarters of the population, de- 
portations continued until the last day of September 1943, the 
eve of Rosh ha-Shanah, the Jewish New Year. Approximately 
80% of the 10,000 Jews of The Hague were deported. Most 
were murdered. Of the remaining 2,000, most survived the 
war in hiding. 
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During the war, almost all of The Hague’s many syna- 
gogues were plundered, heavily damaged, or destroyed. Only 
the Portuguese synagogue survived the war undamaged. 

Following the war, religious services were resumed at 
several locations. Eventually, the synagogues on the Wagen- 
straat and De Carpentierstraat were closed and their buildings 
sold. The former synagogue on the Wagenstraat today serves 
as a mosque. The present-day synagogue of The Hague’s Or- 
thodox Jewish Community is located on the Cornelis Hout- 
manstraat. 

The Portuguese Jewish Community of The Hague was of- 
ficially dissolved in the aftermath of the war and its synagogue 
on the Princessegracht sold to the Liberal Jewish Community, 
which has used the building since 1976. An extensive restora- 
tion of the building was completed in 1997. 

The Jewish cemetery on the Scheveningseweg was re- 
stored during the late 1980s. 

Today, almost all of the Netherlands’ Jewish organiza- 
tions have branches or offices in The Hague. The Hague is the 
seat of the Embassy of the State of Israel and of the Dutch- 
Jewish c1p1 organization (Center for Information and Docu- 
mentation Israel). 

Throughout The Hague, plaques, monuments, and names 
of streets and institutions commemorate aspects of the Jew- 
ish past. In 1994, the L.E. Visserhuis Jewish old age home was 
opened on the Doorniksestraat in Scheveningen. The home 
commemorates * Visser, a famed Dutch Jewish jurist who, 
during the war, was expelled from his position as minister 
of justice. 

In 2003 the remains of the archive of The Hague’s Jewish 
community was returned to The Hague from Russia. The doc- 
uments are now kept at The Hague’s Municipal Archive. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Michman, H. Beem, and D. Mich- 
man, Pinkas: geschiedenis van de joodse gemeenschap in Nederland 


(1999). 
[Jelka Kréger (2"4 ed.)] 


HAGUENAJU, Alsatian town in the Bas-Rhin department, E. 
France. The earliest information on the presence of Jews in 
Haguenau dates from 1235; in that year a blood libel was per- 
petrated against the Jews of the town, but thanks to the pro- 
tection of the emperor, whose *servi camerae they were, they 
escaped harm. The Jews had to pay taxes to both the emperor 
and the municipality. The latter also protected them effectively, 
especially in 1338 against the *Armleder bands, but unsuccess- 
fully at the time of the *Black Death: by February 16, 1349, the 
Jewish community had been destroyed. The first synagogue 
(the courtyard of which was used in 1352 for the wheat market) 
stood on the former Rathausplaetzel, later the Place de la Re- 
publique; the mikveh was situated on the bank of the Moder, 
on the site of the present municipal hospital. In 1354, the Jews 
returned to Haguenau and formed a new community. A house 
(number 8 of the present Rue du Sel) was then used as a syna- 
gogue. A good deal of Hebrew type was used in books printed 
in Haguenau between 1517 and 1520, among them works by 
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*Reuchlin and *Melanchthon. In 1528, *Joseph (Josel) b. Ger- 
shom of Rosheim obtained from the emperor the abrogation 
of an expulsion order issued by the town. Haguenau subse- 
quently became a refuge for the Jews of the surrounding dis- 
trict on various occasions. During the second half of the 17" 
century, several Jews who had fled from Poland settled there. 
From 1660, there has been a rabbi in Haguenau. Notable rab- 
bis included Meyer Jais, later chief rabbi of Paris, who held of- 
fice in Haguenau between 1933 and 1938. 

The community of Haguenau consisted of 34 families in 
1735, 64 in 1784, and 600 souls on the eve of World War 11. Of 
these, 148 persons died in deportation or on the battlefield. 
In 1968, the community numbered about 300 and at the out- 
set of the 21st century around 7o0. The present synagogue on 
the Rue des Juifs (plundered by the Nazis and later renovated) 
was erected in 1821. The cemetery is known to have existed 
from the 16" century, but it was probably established dur- 
ing the Middle Ages. For a long time, it also served all the 
Jews of the region. The oldest epitaph preserved there dates 
from 1654. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Ginsburger, in: Germ Jud, 1 pt. 2 (1963), 
121ff., 2 pt. 1 (1968), 318ff.; E. Scheid, in: REJ, 2 (1881), 73-92, 3 (1881), 
58-74, 4 (1882), 98-112, 5 (1882), 230-9, 8 (1884), 243-54, 10 (1885), 
204-31; A. Marx, Studies in Jewish History and Booklore (1944), 
326f,; J. Bloch, Historique de la Communauté Juive de Haguenau... 
(1968); Z. Szajkowski, Analytical Franco-Jewish Gazetteer 1939-1945 


(1966), index. 
[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


HA-HINNUEH (Heb. 91373; “the Education”), an anonymous 
work on the 613 precepts (see *Commandments, 613) in the 
order of their appearance in Scripture, giving their reasons and 
their laws in detail. The various attempts to identify the author 
have proved unsuccessful; the most widely held view is that 
he was *Aaron b. Joseph ha-Levi of Barcelona, the identifica- 
tion being based on an obscure allusion in the introduction: 
“A Jew of the house of Levi of Barcelona.” From certain refer- 
ences in the book (precept 400) it has been concluded that the 
author was a pupil of Solomon b. Abraham *Adret. The first 
edition (Venice, 1523) gives “Rabbi Aaron” as the author. In 
the opinion of S.H. Kook the basis for this identification lies 
in the introduction to precept 95: “out of fear of drawing near 
to the tabernacle of the Lord, the levites my brethren [ahai] 
were purified and Aaron offered them.’ The proofreader of the 
second edition (ibid., 1600-01) in fact based himself on this 
passage but he is mistaken because it is the biblical Aaron who 
is referred to and the text should read: “and the levites after 
[ahar] being purified” (cf. Num. 8:21). This identification was 
already questioned by H.J.D. Azulai and other scholars, who 
have shown it to be completely without foundation. Elsewhere 
the name of the author is given as Baruch (David ibn Zimra, 
Mezudat David, precept 206). The book was compiled at the 
end of the 13" century. Some deduced the date of its com- 
position from the date 1257 mentioned in precept 326 with 
reference to the sabbatical years, but the passage in question 
is taken from the novella of Solomon b. Abraham Adret to 
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Avodah Zarah ga. The Vatican library contains a manuscript 
written in 1313. 

The name of the book is taken by some as referring to 
its educational aim, to which in fact the author alludes at the 
end of the introduction: “To touch the heart of my young 
son and his companions in that each week they will learn the 
precepts that are included in the weekly portion of the Law” 
(see also Mezudat David, precept 397). This is the reason both 
for the order in which the commandments are given, and its 
contents, which are mainly for the purpose of study and not 
to give the halakhah. The work follows a definite pattern: (1) 
a definition of the essence of the precept; (2) its source in the 
Written Law and the connection with its development in the 
Oral Law; (3) the principles of the precept and its reasons; (4) 
its main details. 

The book is mainly based on the Sefer ha-Mitzvot and 
the Mishneh Torah of Maimonides, at times whole sections 
being copied verbatim (precepts 173, 485). The author used 
Ibn Hasdai’s Hebrew translation of the Sefer ha-Mitzvot. He 
also used the works of other authors, including those of Al- 
fasi and chiefly of Adret and Nahmanides. The uniqueness of 
the work lies in the section dealing with the explanation of 
the principles of the precepts, especially “the simple descrip- 
tion” (precept 98). His explanations are based on common 
sense. His style and presentation are clear and understandable 
befitting its educational aim for youth and ordinary people. 
Many editions of the work have appeared. The best known is 
that containing the commentary Minhat Hinnukh of Joseph 
*Babad. Other well-known authors to devote compositions to 
it include Judah *Rosanes and Isaiah *Pick. It has been issued 
according to the first edition with notes, variant readings, and 
an introduction by C.B. Chavel (1962°). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: C.B. Chavel (ed.), Sefer ha-Hinnukh (1962°), 
introd., and 797-806; H. Heller (ed.), Sefer ha-Mitzvot le-Rabbenu 
Moshe ben-Rabbi Maimon (1914), 8f. (introd.); S.H. Kook, Iyyunim 
u-Mehkarim, 2 (1963), 316-20; Munk, in: zHB, 11 (1907), 186-8; D. 
Rosin, Ein Compendium der juedischen Gesetzeskunde aus dem vier- 
zehnten Jahrhundert (1871); J. Rubinstein, in: J. Babad, Sefer Minhat 
Hinnukh ha-Shalem, pt. 3 (1952), 151ff. (bibliographical list of editions 
of Sefer ha-Hinnukh). 


[Shlomoh Zalman Havlin] 


HAHN, ALBERT L. (1889-1968), German banker and econo- 
mist. Hahn was born in Frankfurt and during the 1920s joined 
the Deutsche Effekten-und Wechselbank, in which his family 
had a sizable interest. In 1929 he became professor of econom- 
ics at the University of Frankfurt. In 1939 he went to the US. 
and taught at the New School for Social Research in New York. 
He left the US. in 1950 and eventually returned to his teach- 
ing career at Frankfurt University. Hahn’s main concern was 
the theory of money and credit. He consistently advocated a 
stable currency as a prime social safeguard. His many pub- 
lications include Volkswirtschaftliche Theorie des Bankkredits 
(1920), Common Sense Economics (1956), Fuenfzig Jahre zwi- 
schen Inflation und Deflation (1963), Ein Traktat ueber Waeh- 
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rungsreform (1964), and Nationale und internationale Aspekte 
der amerikanischen Wahrungspolitik (1966). 


[Joachim O. Ronall] 


HAHN, JOSEPH BEN MOSES (c. 1730-1803), German tal- 
mudic scholar. Hahn was dayyan of the bet din of the com- 
bined communities of Hamburg, Altona, and Wandsbeck 
and was beloved as the preacher in the old as well as in the 
new klaus in Hamburg which was renamed after him. In the 
*Emden-*Eybeschuetz controversy he sided with the latter. 
In 1789, Saul *Berlin, the ill-famed son of R. Zevi Hirsch Ber- 
lin, published under the nom de plume Obadiah b. Baruch, 
Mizpeh Yokteéel, a criticism of the Torat Yekuti el (Berlin, 1772) 
of Raphael *Kohen, the famous rabbi of the three communi- 
ties. Hahn presided over the bet din which excommunicated 
the author on the grounds of his having libeled ha-Kohen. In 
another case he ruled that the body of a Jewish woman, ex- 
ecuted by the civil authorities for poisoning her mother-in- 
law and sister-in-law, should be reburied in a Jewish cemetery 
without religious qualification or restriction, as she had been 
mentally disturbed at the time. He was said to have had an 
encyclopedic mind and memory. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Duckesz, Chachme AHw (1908), Germ. pt. 
34, Heb. pt. 97f.; idem, rvon Lemoschaw (1903), 66f.; E.L. Landshuth, 
Toledot Anshei ha-Shem u-Fe’ulatam ba-Adat Berlin (1884), 90. 
[Marvin Tokayer] 


HAHN (Nordlingen), JOSEPH YUSPA BEN PHINEHAS 
SELIGMANN (1570-1637), German rabbi and author. Hahn 
spent all his life in Frankfurt. He was present during the *Fett- 
milch riots, the subsequent expulsion of the Jews from the city 
in 1614, and their triumphant return two years later after Fett- 
milch was hanged. Hahn was head of the Frankfurt bet din and 
of the local yeshivah. When there was no other incumbent, 
he also filled the office of communal rabbi. Hahn was a con- 
temporary and colleague of Isaiah *Horowitz (Shelah). Hahn 
is best known for his book Yosif Omez (Frankfurt, 1723). In 
1718, Joseph Kosman, one of Hahn's descendants, published 
his own Noheg Ka-Zon Yosef in Hanau, in which he quoted 
freely from his kinsman’s work, sometimes without indicating 
his source. Hahn's Yosif Omez deals mainly with the laws and 
customs of the Jewish calendar and liturgy, particularly those 
prevalent in contemporary Frankfurt. He quotes the custom 
of reciting the hymn “*Lekhah Dodi” on Friday evenings as 
a “new” one, recently introduced. Hahn deliberately substi- 
tutes his own phrases for those which, in the original, refer to 
“going out” to meet the Sabbath, since this custom obtained 
only in Erez Israel, where the hymn was composed; the words 
he substituted retain the acrostic of the author’s name. Hahn 
also voiced his displeasure at the new custom of delaying the 
commencement of the evening service on the first night of 
*Shavuot until a late hour. 

The Yosif Omez is a valuable source book for the history 
of the contemporary Frankfurt Jewish community. Hahn 
mentions, for instance, the local Purim (Adar 20), instituted 
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to commemorate the hanging of Fettmilch (no. 1107-09). He 
also records the comparatively slight damage suffered by the 
community as a result of the passage of soldiers through the 
area during the Thirty Years’ War. The Yosif Omez is written 
in a pious vein, and the concluding chapters are devoted to 
ethics. In the sections on pedagogy, Hahn deplored the igno- 
rance of the Bible prevalent among rabbis of his day. He sug- 
gested that a boy who showed no sign of progress in the study 
of the Talmud by the age of 13 be withdrawn from its study 
and taught Bible instead. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Horovitz, Frankfurter Rabbinen, 2 (1883), 
6-18; J. Horovitz, in: Festschrift... A. Freimann (1935), 35-50; idem, in: 
Festschrift... J. Freimann (1937), 78-93; S. Esh (ed.), Kovez le-Zikhro 


shel Eliezer Shamir (1957), 155-62. 
[Alexander Tobias] 


HAHN, KURT (1886-1974), German-British educator. Hahn 
was born in Berlin and educated at both German universi- 
ties and Oxford. While in Germany he conceived the idea 
of a coeducational boarding school which would emphasise 
self-discipline, enterprise, and physical fitness. In the 1920s 
Hahn founded Salem school, in Germany near Lake Con- 
stance, to put his ideas into practice. Hahn was a conserva- 
tive close to monarchist circles in Weimar Germany; through 
them, Hahn met relatives of the boy who would later become 
Britain’s Prince Philip. Arrested by the Nazis just after they 
came to power, as a Jew Hahn quickly emigrated to Britain 
and, with influential backing, founded Gordonstoun school 
in Scotland, run along lines similar to Salem school. Prince 
Philip (b. 1923) and, later, Prince Charles (b. 1948) and his 
two brothers received parts of their education at Gordon- 
stoun. Hahn’s influence on British public (i-e., exclusive pri- 
vate) schools was considerable. After 1953 Hahn returned to 
Germany, where he died. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; D.A. Byatt (ed.), Kurt Hahn, 
1886-1974, An Appreciation of His Life and Work (1976). 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 


HAHN, MICHAEL (1830-1886), governor of the state of Lou- 
isiana. Born in Bavaria, Germany, Hahn was brought to New 
Orleans, La., as a child and was admitted to the bar in 1851. 
During the Civil War he supported the Unionist cause and was 
elected to Congress in 1863. He became governor of Louisiana 
in the following year - the first Jewish governor in the U.S. 
Hahn resigned the governorship in 1865 following his election 
to the Senate but never took his seat. He returned to Congress 
as a Republican in 1884 and served until his death. 


HAHN, REYNALDO (1875-1947), composer and conductor. 
Born in Caracas, Venezuela, Hahn studied under Massenet 
at the Paris Conservatory. He wrote several light operas and 
songs which recall Massenet’s melodic charm. His composi- 
tions include eight operas and light operas, incidental music 
to plays, pantomimes, ballets (notably Le Dieu bleu (1912) for 
the Diaghilev Ballet), two symphonic poems, chamber mu- 
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sic, songs, an oratorio La Reine de Sheba (1926), and a Christ- 
mas mystery Pastorale de Noél (1908). From 1935 Hahn was 
music critic of Le Figaro. In 1945 he was appointed director 
of the Paris Opera. His book of recollections, Thémes variés, 
appeared in 1946. 


HAI BAR RAV DAVID GAON, head of the *Pumbedita 
academy from 890 to 898. Hai was dayyan in Baghdad for 
many years before he became gaon; he transferred the acad- 
emy of Pumbedita to Baghdad (Shaarei Simhah of R. Isaac 
*Ibn Ghayyat, 1 (1861), 63-64). None of his responsa has been 
preserved, but some of those attributed to R. “Hai” without 
further definition, may be his. Harkavy attributes the Sefer ha- 
Shetarot (“Book of Documents”) to him, but Wertheimer, L. 
Ginzberg, and Assaf hold more plausibly that the author of the 
Sefer ha-Shetarot was the famous * Hai b. Sherira. Several early 
Karaite scholars attributed to Hai a book of polemics against 
the Karaites on the subject of the intercalation of the month 
and the arrangement of the calendar; many scholars believe 
that this was Hai b. David. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mann, in: JQR, 11 (1920/21), 434-5; S. Assaf, 
Sefer ha-Shetarot de-Rav Hai Gaon (1930), 7-8; Ibn Daud, Tradition, 


52, 37, 129; Abramson, Merkazim, 911. 
[Mordecai Margaliot] 


HAI BEN NAHSHON, gaon of *Sura from 885-896. Both 
Hai’s father and paternal grandfather, Zadok, had preceded 
him as geonim of Sura. In one of the few of his responsa which 
have been preserved he opposes the recitation of *Kol Nidrei 
on the eve of the Day of Atonement, since in his opinion au- 
thority for the granting of absolution from vows is no longer 
to be obtained. It seems that the Karaite al-*Kirkisani was re- 
ferring to Hai b. Nahshon when he wrote that the gaon Hai 
and his father translated the Sefer ha-Mitzvot of Anan from 
Aramaic to Hebrew. If any credence can be given to this state- 
ment it can only mean that they subjected the work to a criti- 
cal examination, or that they translated it in order to dispute 
with him and challenge his views. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.J.L. Rapoport, Teshuvot Geonim Kadmonim 
(1848), 9a—b; J. Mueller, Mafteah Teshuvot ha-Geonim (1891), 151-7; 
Lewin, in: Ginzei Kedem, 2 (1923), 1-3; S. Assaf, in: Tarbiz, 4 (1933), 


36, 199f. 
[Mordecai Margaliot] 


HAI BEN SHERIRA (939-1038), gaon of Pumbedita and 
molder of the halakhah and the most prominent figure of his 
time. Of his youth nothing is known. From 986 he was the av 
bet din in the academy of *Pumbedita, acting as the deputy to 
his father Sherira gaon; in this role he left his mark upon the 
mode of studies and general orientation of the academy. Ac- 
cording to some, he had a share in composing the Iggeret Rav 
Sherira (see *Sherira). Some time after he and his father had 
been released from prison, where they had been kept on a false 
charge, he became the gaon of Pumbedita, while his father was 
still alive, a position which he held for 40 years (998-1038). 
Although his position had been vied for by Samuel b. Hophni 
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the latter withdrew his claim to the gaonate when Hai married 
his daughter. Students came to Hai’s academy from Byzantium 
and from western Christian countries, from where queries 
were also sent to Hai. His ties with Spain and his influence 
upon *Samuel ha-Nagid in particular are well known. 

Aside from his preeminence in rabbinic knowledge, he 
was well acquainted with the Persian and Arabic languages 
and with Arabic literature. While he permitted children to be 
taught Arabic writing and arithmetic, he warned against the 
study of philosophy (from a letter ascribed to him and ad- 
dressed to Samuel ha-Nagid). He criticized his father-in-law, 
Samuel b. Hophni, “and others like him, who frequently read 
the works of non-Jews.” 

Hai occupies a central position in the history of the 
*halakhah. Later generations regarded him as the supreme 
authority, declaring that “he, more than all the geonim, propa- 
gated the Torah in Israel ... both in the east and in the west... 
No one among his predecessors can be compared to him, who 
was the last of the geonim” (Abraham *Ibn Daud, Sefer ha- 
Kabbalah). The measure of his influence and the volume of his 
responsa, decisions, and comments can be gauged from the 
fact that approximately a third of all extant geonic responsa 
are his (some of them in conjunction with his father). 

In his writings Hai set out in detail his approach to the 
principles of faith and to the requirements of community 
leadership. In his piyyutim he expressed with much bitterness 
his sense of living in exile from Erez Israel. He was a mystic, 
who ascribed sanctity to the *heikhalot literature, believing 
that whoever studied it in holiness and purity could ascend 
to the world of the angels and of the divine chariot (merka- 
vah). Contrary to the view of his father-in-law, he believed 
“that God performs signs and awe-inspiring acts through the 
righteous, even as He did through the prophets.” But he vigor- 
ously opposed those who believed that the divine names and 
charms were efficacious in changing the course of nature, de- 
claring emphatically that its laws cannot be modified by such 
means. Vehemently antagonistic to any tendency toward an- 
thropomorphism, he maintained that anthropomorphic pas- 
sages in the aggadah were to be interpreted metaphorically. 
In his formulation of the ideals and values of the complete 
Jew, he described the rewards for observing divine precepts. 
These rewards greet the righteous and form “groups that go 
to meet the Divine Presence” and say to the righteous: “As- 
cend to your grade, stand in your division (in heaven), you 
who have conquered your evil inclination ... who have borne 
the yoke of the commandments, and in your fear of Him have 
endured suffering” 

Hai drew special attention to the duty of the dayyanim 
to guide and admonish the people, to take responsibility for 
people's conduct and to be accountable for their sins. He de- 
manded that strong measures be taken against dissenters and 
thieves, and under certain circumstances even permitted re- 
course to Jewish courts of law. He was opposed to the absolute 
annulment of vows on the eve of the Day of Atonement, his 
formulation of the *Kol Nidrei prayer being: “Of all vows... 
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which we have vowed... and have omitted to fulfill either 
through neglect or under constraint we pray that the Lord 
of heaven may absolve and pardon us.’ He adopted a toler- 
ant attitude towards traditional local liturgical practices, but 
was opposed to delving into the reasons for them, insisting on 
“the observance of institutions introduced by those superior 
to our generations in learning and in caliber” (lit. “number”). 
He retained his physical and mental energies to the end. At 
the age of 99, a few months before his death, he replied with 
remarkable vigor to questions submitted to him. After his 
death, Samuel ha-Nagid eulogized him, saying: “During his 
lifetime he acquired all the choicest wisdom,’ and though “he 
left no child, he has, in every land, both east and west, children 
whom he reared in the Torah” (Ben Tehillim, 11). 


[Haim Hillel Ben-Sasson] 


Of Hai’s works the following are extant: (1) fragments 
of the Arabic original of Sefer Shevuot (Kitab al-Ayman; “A 
Treatise on Oaths”), and a Hebrew rendering by an unknown 
translator of the entire work entitled Mishpetei Shevuot (Ven- 
ice, 1602; Hamburg, 1782); (2) fragments of the Arabic origi- 
nal of Sefer ha-Mikkah ve-ha-Mimkar (Kitab al-Shira wa-al- 
Baye; “Treatise on Commercial Transactions”). This, his chief 
literary production, was translated into Hebrew by Isaac *Al- 
Bargeloni (Venice, 1602; Vienna, 1800), and another version is 
extant in manuscript; (3) Sefer ha-Shetarot (“Treatise on Doc- 
uments”), containing the texts of various documents, such as 
a ketubbah, a get, etc. (published by Assaf in Tarbiz, 1 (1930), 
supplement). Fragments of Hai’s commentary on several trac- 
tates of the Babylonian Talmud have also been preserved. The 
ascription of certain other works to Hai has, in recent years, 
been rejected. (4) Hai wrote numerous responsa. In 1986, T. 
Groner published a complete bibliography of Hai’s responsa 
and his other works as well (see Alei Sefer 13, 1986). (5) To aid 
the study of Arabic, Hai wrote Kitab Al-Hawi, a comprehensive 
Hebrew/Aramaic-Arabic anagrammatic dictionary. It was very 
popular and in use through the end of the 13" century. A. Ma- 
man published 10 of the 32 folios of the dictionary. Only three 
folios had been previously published. The rest was extant only 
in manuscript (see Tarbiz 69, 3 (2000), 341-422). 

To Hai are ascribed some 25 poems, most of which are 
prayers, selihot, and piyyutim, a few of them didactic poems 
on laws and etiquette and eulogies of contemporary person- 
alities. Most of these are in meter and rhyme, but in form and 
content reveal very little similarity to Arabic poetry. For poetic 
power, pride of place should be given to a group of five selihot 
(not kinot) for the Ninth of *Av; these are without meter and 
rhyme and voice a bitter and vehement complaint in the man- 
ner of Job against the suffering endured by the Jewish people 
in exile in the face of its great faith in God. Hai’s authorship 
of several poems, and even the fact of his having written po- 
etry at all, which was questioned in modern times (from the 
beginning of research into the poetry of the Middle Ages) has 
now been confirmed. 


[Jacob S. Levinger / David Derovan (2"4 ed.)] 
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HAIDAMACKS, paramilitary bands that disrupted the so- 
cial order in Polish Ukraine during the 18 century. The name 
originated from the Turkish word haida meaning “move on!” 
The Haidamack movement was mainly the outcome of the 
social ferment which had already developed in the Ukraine 
toward the end of the 16" century and reached a peak in the 
Cossack uprising led by *Chmielnicki in 1648. The Haidam- 
acks were mainly peasant serfs who had fled from the Polish 
landowners to the steppes beyond the River Dnieper. They 
were joined by poorer elements among the townsmen, sons 
of the impoverished nobility and clergy, members of heretical 
sects who had fled from Russia, and even Jewish renegades. 
The Haidamacks ambushed travelers or attacked small settle- 
ments, not for political reasons but principally for robbery ac- 
companied by murder. However, they unwittingly served the 
political ends of the Russian administrators and the Russian 
Orthodox clergy since their persistent attacks helped to erode 
the position of the Polish kingdom in this period. 

The Haidamack bands are first mentioned in documents 
dating from the beginning of the 18" century, but received a 
strong impetus in 1734, when dissensions broke out among 
the Polish nobility over the election of a new king. In 1768 
the most violent Haidamack outbreak took place, known as 
Koliivshchina or (in Polish) Kolizczyzna, headed by Maxim 
Zhelesnyak (see below), in which religious, national, and so- 
cial elements combined. The expulsion of the Jews or their 
destruction had long been the avowed purpose of insurgents 
in the Ukraine in the period of Chmielnicki and even earlier. 
The monks, who were the chroniclers of the period and the 
recorders of popular tales, glorified murder of the Jews and 
confiscation of their property as if they were deeds of piety. In 
addition, the Jews were a convenient target to attack because 
the competition in trade and commerce with the townsmen 
was so keen that the latter showed no disposition to defend 
Jews and would even divulge the movements of Jewish mer- 
chants to the Haidamacks. Most of the Jews were helpless 
against the brigands, and the Polish state authorities were 
not always able to defend them. The propaganda of the Rus- 
sian Orthodox priests only intensified the hatred against the 
Jews. In this area the rivalry between the clergy of the Ortho- 
dox and Catholic churches accounts for the sharp rise in the 
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number of *blood libels against the Jews from the fourth to 
sixth decades of the 18"* century precisely in the region where 
the Haidamacks were active. 

Most of the attacks made by the Haidamacks against the 
Jews took the form of robbery and murder of merchants trav- 
eling on the highway and assaults on Jewish tenant farmers 
living in isolated places and on inhabitants of small defense- 
less towns. During the years when the revolts increased (1734, 
1750, 1768) even heavily fortified places were attacked, claim- 
ing large numbers of Jewish victims: 27 Jews were slaughtered 
in Korsun in 1734; 35 were murdered in Pavoloch in 1736. In 
the same year the Haidamacks captured the town of Pogrebi- 
shche and murdered 14 Jews; many others were wounded and 
their property stolen. Massacres of Jews took place in various 
towns in 1738 and 1742. A wave of attacks was perpetrated in 
1750: Jews were killed in Vinnitsa, Volodarka, and in other 
cities. But these calamities were overshadowed by the whole- 
sale massacres that took place in 1768 (known as the perse- 
cutions of Ukraine or of *Uman). Initially, about 700 people 
were killed in the city of Fastov including many scores of Jews. 
In the townlet of Lysyanka a Jew, a Polish priest, and a dog 
were hanged side by side to indicate the equality of their re- 
spective religions. 

Zheleznyak, an active leader of the gangs, massacred the 
Jews who had been unable to escape from Zhabotin, Kanyev, 
and Korsun before going on to the fortified city of Uman, to 
which many thousands of Poles and Jews had streamed from 
other places out of terror of the Haidamacks. The treachery 
of the Cossack commander Gonta led to the surrender of the 
city on June 19, 1768, and there ensued a frightful massacre of 
its inhabitants. The Jews attempted to hide but were unsuc- 
cessful. Some fought heroically until slain by the enemy. The 
majority of Jews were murdered in the synagogue. A number 
of prominent Jews, required to pay a ransom, were brutally 
murdered after they had complied. The number of Jewish vic- 
tims ran into thousands, the slayers sparing neither women 
nor children. The synagogues were razed and the Torah scrolls 
desecrated and burned. According to some records the num- 
ber of victims reached 20,000, both Poles and Jews. Some of 
the Jews in the surrounding districts who attempted to flee to 
the border city of Balta, half of which was situated in Turkish 
territory, were caught by brigands, who laid waste to the city. 
The Jews in the entire southeastern portion of Poland were 
seized with terror. They placed their hopes on the commander 
of the Polish army, Branicki, and a special prayer was com- 
posed in his honor. Although Branicki himself did not take 
part in the war against the Haidamacks, he had severely pun- 
ished their leaders and was for this reason regarded by the 
Jews as the savior of Polish Jewry. The revolt was suppressed 
by the Russian and Polish troops. The rebels were tried by Pol- 
ish punitive units and the Haidamack movement came to an 
end. The memory of the Haidamacks lingered in Ukrainian 
lore and entered the national literature (Haydamaky (1841), 
by Taras Shevchenko). It became a legacy of the Ukrainian 
national movement, and the Ukrainian partisan bands that 
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perpetrated pogroms on the Jewish population in 1919-20 and 
1941-44 were referred to as Haidamacks. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: EF. Rawita-Gawronski, Historya ruchow haj- 
damackich, 2 vols. (19137); idem, Zydzi w historji i literatur ze ludowej 
na Rusi (1923); A.A. Skalkovski, Nayezdy gaydamak na zapadnuyu 
Ukraynu v xviii stoletii, 1733-1768 (1845); Arkhiv yugo-zapadnoy Ros- 
sii, pt. 3, vol. 3 (1876); H.J. Gurland, Le-Korot ha-Gezeirot al Yisrael, 
3 (1888), 7 (1892); Dubnow, Hist Russ, index. 


[Shmuel Ettinger] 


HAIFA (Heb. 15°7), port in Israel and commercial and ad- 
ministrative center of the north of the country. The city ex- 
tends over the northwest side of Mt. Carmel and the coastal 
strip at its northern slope, and over the southern end of the 
Zebulun Valley and the northern edge of the Carmel Coast. 
Its total area is about 23 sq. mi. (60 sq. km.). 


Early History 
The earliest settlement in Haifa’s vicinity was located at Tell 
Abu Hawam, a small port town founded at the beginning of 
the 14" century B.c.E. (Late Bronze Age) and was in existence 
until the Hellenistic period. The city was not a part of the area 
regarded as sanctified by the exiles returning from Babylon 
(see *Israel, Historical Boundaries). Haifa is possibly men- 
tioned in the Persian period in the list of cities attributed to the 
geographer Scylax, between the bay and the “Promontory of 
Zeus, i.e., the Carmel. In the Hellenistic period the city moved 
to a new site, south of Bat Gallim (the old port had apparently 
become blocked by sand). Tombs from the Roman period, 
including Jewish burial caves, have been found in the vicin- 
ity. The major city in the region was Shikmonah, which Euse- 
bius even identifies with Haifa (Onomastikon, ed. by E. Klos- 
termann (1904), 108:31). Haifa is mentioned in Jewish sources 
as the home of R. Avdimos (Avdimi, Dimi) and other scholars 
(Tosef., Yev. 6:8). It was a fishing village whose inhabitants, like 
the people of Beth-Shean and Tivon, could not distinguish 
between the pronunciation of the gutturals het and ayin (7), 
Ber. 2:4). According to the Talmud, the murex (shellfish yield- 
ing purple dye used for the tallit) was caught along the coast 
from Haifa to the Ladder of Tyre (Shab. 26a). Politically Haifa 
throughout this period belonged to the district of *Acre. Its 
Jewish inhabitants were on hostile terms with the Samaritans 
in neighboring Castra, a fortress built by the Romans. A kinah 
speaks of the destruction of the Jewish community, along with 
other communities, when the Byzantines reconquered the 
country from the Persians in 628. Haifa is not mentioned in 
the sources dealing with the first 400 years of Muslim rule in 
Erez Israel. It appears again only in the mid-11" century: in 
1046 the Persian traveler Nasir-i Khusrau relates that large sail- 
ing ships were built there. He also mentions date palms that 
he found there and the sand used by goldsmiths. In 1084, the 
gaon*Elijah ben Solomon ha-Kohen went from Tyre to Haifa 
to proclaim the New Year on the soil of Erez Israel and to re- 
new the ordination of rabbis and the gaonate there. 

On the eve of the First Crusade Haifa is described as 
an important and well-fortified city. The Crusaders pushing 
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southward initially spared the city but later laid siege and con- 
quered it with the help of the Venetian navy (summer 1100). 
All Haifa’s Jewish defenders (who comprised the majority of 
the city’s population) and its Egyptian garrison were slaugh- 
tered, bringing to an end another brief but flourishing chapter 
in Haifa’s history. During the Crusader era Jews apparently did 
not resettle in Haifa. The city remained a small fortress and 
an insignificant port under the shadow of its mighty neigh- 
bors, *Acre and *Caesarea; during this period it was the capi- 
tal of a seigniory held by a Crusader family, Garcia Alvarez. 
The fortress of Haifa was destroyed in 1187 when Saladin dealt 
a crushing blow to Crusader rule. It was returned under the 
peace treaty of 1192 to the Franks during the Third Crusade 
(1192-1265). In the mid-13" century the city’s fortifications 
were rebuilt by Louis 1x, king of France, but in 1265 Haifa 
again fell, this time to the Mamluk Sultan Baybars who drove 
the remaining Crusaders from the country. During Baybars’ 
systematic destruction of the coastal cities of Erez Israel and 
Syria (to prevent their reoccupation by the Franks), Haifa was 
also razed (1291) and did not revive throughout the period of 
*Mamluk rule. The Carmelite Order was founded on Mt. Car- 
mel in 1156, but the monastery was destroyed by the Muslims 
in 1291. From the time of its conquest by the Muslims until 
the 15" century, Haifa was either uninhabited or an unforti- 
fied small village. At various times there were a few Jews liv- 
ing there, and both Jews and Christians made pilgrimages to 
Elijah’s cave on Mt. Carmel. 


Ottoman Rule 

Haifa was apparently deserted at the time of the *Ottoman 
conquest (1516). The first indication of its resettlement is con- 
tained in a description by the German traveler Raowulf who 
visited Erez Israel in 1575. Haifa is subsequently mentioned 
in accounts of travelers as a half-ruined, impoverished vil- 
lage with few inhabitants. The expansion of commercial trade 
between Europe and Erez Israel from the beginning of the 
17 century improved Haifa's position. More and more boats 
began anchoring at the safer Haifa port in preference to the 
plugged-up bay at Acre. Haifa’s revival as a flourishing port 
city is also to be credited to the emirs of the Turabay family, 
who ruled part of Erez Israel at that time, and also Haifa. These 
local rulers also gave permission to the Carmelite monks to 
reestablish themselves in 1631, but only four years later the 
Muslims turned their church into a mosque. Later the mon- 
astery was rebuilt; in 1775 it was ransacked, and in 1821 it was 
destroyed by Abdullah, pasha of Acre. It was reestablished in 
1828 and exists to this day. 

At the beginning of the 18" century a new local ruler Za- 
hir al-“Umar gained control of northern Erez Israel and set 
up his capital in Acre. In 1742 Haifa again came into existence 
as a village or a small town located at the foot of Mt. Carmel 
near the present-day Bat Gallim quarter. It had a small Jewish 
community and a synagogue. In the middle of the century Za- 
hir annexed Haifa as well. Unfortified and spread over a wide 
and vulnerable plain, Haifa was almost captured in 1761 by 
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the Turks. To prevent its falling into his enemies’ hands, Zahir 
ordered his soldiers to raze the city to the ground and scatter 
boulders in the anchorage; thus the ancient city of Haifa was 
demolished. Zahir provided his growing capital with a safe al- 
ternative port of call 14 mi. (2 km.) southeast of ancient Haifa, 
ona strip of coast at the foot of the Carmel at an easily defen- 
sible point. Unlike the ancient city of Haifa, the new port was 
situated on the crossroad from Acre to *Jaffa. Zahir walled in 
the area and built another fortress on the slope above (known 
as the Burj, located on the site of Castrum Samaritanorum). 
The new city of Haifa grew up within these walls - retaining 
its old name. 


18th_19th Centuries 

Haifa gradually recovered and increased from an estimated 
250 settlers in old Haifa at the beginning of the 18" century 
to 4,000 a century later. R. Nahman of Bratslav spent Rosh 
Ha-Shanah of 5559 (1798) with the small Jewish community 
of Haifa. The composition of the population changed, mainly 
due to the growing influence of the Carmelite monks, so that 
in 1840 about 40% of the city’s inhabitants were Christian 
Arabs living alongside the Muslim majority. Despite severe 
difficulties and opposition from the local inhabitants and the 
authorities, the Carmelite monks, with the aid of France, man- 
aged to hold on to the dark crypts above “Elijah’s Cave” and 
also erected nearby the Stella Maris monastery. Its cornerstone 
was laid in 1827 and construction was carried out without in- 
cident under the Egyptian rule in force in Erez Israel at that 
time (1831-40) which was well-disposed to Christians in gen- 
eral and especially to those under French protection. 

The Egyptian conquest of Erez Israel lent much impetus 
to Haifa’s development, which was especially to the disad- 
vantage of its rival Acre. The steamboats, which made their 
appearance at this time in eastern Mediterranean ports and 
contributed to the economic rebirth of Erez Israel, used Haifa 
rather than Acre as their port of call. The consular representa- 
tives therefore began leaving Acre (which was also dominated 
by Muslim extremism) to settle in Haifa, with its large Chris- 
tian population and better climate; the latter took over more 
and more of Acre’s export trade, which had consisted largely 
of grain, cotton, and sesame seeds. In 1858 the walled city of 
Haifa was already overcrowded and the first houses began to 
be built outside the ancient city on the mountain slope. Ten 
years later the first German Templers arrived in the country 
from Wuerttemberg and built a colony, which became a model 
residential suburb, just west of Haifa. The members of this sect 
made important contributions to Haifa's development - they 
introduced the stagecoach, paved roads, and set up a regular 
coach service to Acre and Nazareth. The Templers also estab- 
lished Haifa’s first industrial enterprises and applied modern 
methods in agriculture, crafts, and commerce. Toward the 
end of the century the Germans enlarged their settlement 
and built the first residential quarter on the top of the Carmel 
(near the present-day Merkaz ha-Carmel). In 1905 Haifa’s po- 
sition and importance was further strengthened when it was 
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connected up with the Hejaz railroad which was then being 
laid between Damascus and the Arabian Peninsula; most of 
the exports from the fertile lands of the Hauran now passed 
through Haifa. 


Revival of Jewish Settlement 

Haifa’s Jewish community expanded gradually. Very few Jews 
had apparently settled there when the ancient city was rebuilt 
at the beginning of Turkish rule. In 1742 it contained a small 
Jewish community, composed mainly of immigrants from 
Morocco and Algeria. In 1839 there were 124 Jews in Haifa; in 
1864, 384; in 1871, 760; and in 1901, 1,041. Up to this time North 
African Jews still comprised the majority of the community, 
which also contained some Sephardi Jews from Turkey and a 
few Ashkenazim. (In 1917 the number of Jews rose to 1,400 of 
whom a third were of North African origin, a third Sephardi, 
and a third Ashkenazi.) In the last quarter of the century, the 
Jews comprised about one-eighth of the total population. They 
lived in the Harat al-Yahid (“Jewish quarter”) inside the poor 
Muslim district in the eastern part of the lower city. Most of 
them barely subsisted by petty trade and peddling in Haifa 
or nearby villages. The importance of the Jewish community 
in the city increased with the arrival of members of the First 
and Second Aliyah from Eastern Europe, mostly from Rus- 
sia. From the 1880s onward, and especially in the early 20 
century, extensive Jewish commercial and industrial activity 
sprang up. During his visit to Erez Israel in 1898-99, Theodor 
Herzl recognized Haifa’s numerous potentialities as the future 
chief port and an important inland road junction. In his Alt- 
neuland (1902), the description of Haifa occupies a central 
place in his vision of rebuilt Israel. The laying of the corner- 
stone of the *Technion in 1912 marked the high point of the 
intensified Jewish activities and was a signal for further de- 
velopment projects. 

On the eve of World War 1, Haifa, with more than 20,000 
inhabitants and a constantly expanding export-import trade, 
was the key city of northern Erez Israel. A progressive Euro- 
pean minority added to its cosmopolitan character and an ex- 
tensive network of schools, most of them Catholic, provided 
a high standard of education. New residential quarters were 
added in the east and west and on the southern slopes of the 
Carmel and eventually embraced the ancient site of the city. 


British Mandate Period 

On September 23, 1918, after four centuries of Ottoman rule, 
Haifa was captured in fierce battles by the British forces. Dur- 
ing the British Mandate, Haifa rapidly grew into a large mod- 
ern city in which the Jewish population played an increasingly 
predominant role. In 1919 the Haifa-Lydda railroad was added 
to the narrow gauge Haifa-Zemah-Dara line. In the 1920s and 
1930s the road network which linked up the various parts of 
Haifa was greatly improved and extended. 

The 1922 census recorded a population of 25,000 in Haifa, 
of whom more than 9,000 were Muslims, slightly fewer Chris- 
tian Arabs, and more than 6,000 Jews. According to the 1931 
census, it contained 50,403 residents, including about 20,000 
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Muslims, 15,923 Jews, and about 14,000 Christians. By 1944 
the number of inhabitants had grown to 128,000 of whom 
66,000 were Jewish, 35,940 Muslim, 26,570 Christian, and 
3,000 Bahais. At the end of the Mandate (1948) the Jews com- 
prised nearly two-thirds of the population (about 100,000 
out of 150,000). The completion of the large harbor in 1934 
produced a great burst of prosperity and Haifa became the 
main and practically only port of international repute in Erez 
Israel, taking precedence over Jaffa. Haifa’s economy was fur- 
ther strengthened by the completion in 1939 of the oil pipe- 
line from Iraq to its Mediterranean terminus at Haifa and the 
large oil refineries near the city. At this time the port facili- 
ties encouraged many new industries, some of them the larg- 
est in the country (textiles, glass, bricks, petroleum products, 
cement, metal, ceramics, etc.), in Haifa and the vicinity, espe- 
cially in the Zebulun Valley. Tension between the city’s Arab 
and Jewish residents, in the Mandate period, however, im- 
peded Haifa’s development. The riots of 1936-39 in particular 
adversely affected the city’s economy and business dwindled 
between the conflicting sides as well as trade with Syria and 
Lebanon. The Arab population, mainly concentrated in the 
lower city, obstructed the Jews on their way to the adjoin- 
ing industrial areas and to the port and services adjacent to 
it (marine shipping companies, banks, transport, insurance, 
etc.), as more and more Jews from the 1920s onward settled in 
the Hadar ha-Carmel section (the continuation of the Herzli- 
yyah district founded before World War 1). Hadar ha-Carmel 
developed rapidly around the Technion, which was inaugu- 
rated in 1925. The Mandate authorities granted some munici- 
pal autonomy to the new Jewish quarter. The Jewish settle- 
ment in this period also climbed higher up the slope around 
Merkaz ha-Carmel, in the Ahuzzat Herbert Samuel quarter, 
and in Neveh Shaanan. When the land in the Zebulun Val- 
ley on the coast of the bay was purchased in 1928, the Zionist 
movement made its first venture into comprehensive urban 
planning, for which it engaged the British city planner Patrick 
Abercrombie. The area stretching from the southeast corner 
of the bay up to Acre was divided into functional regions - an 
industrial zone in the south near the port; a residential area in 
the center in which from 1930 onward the Kerayot were built 
(Kiryat Hayyim, Kiryat Bialik, Kiryat Motzkin, Kiryat Yam); 
and an agricultural belt in the north. 

Toward the end of the British Mandate, both the Jews and 
the Arabs attempted to gain control over the city. The hostili- 
ties which broke out at the end of 1947 reached a peak on April 
21-22, 1948, when the British suddenly decided to evacuate 
the city. In a lightning military action, the Haganah captured 
the Arab quarters and took over the city. Only about 3,000 of 
Haifa’s 50,000 Arab residents chose to remain in the city; the 
rest, in response to the Arab High Command's orders, refused 
to accept Jewish rule and abandoned their homes. 


In the State of Israel 


Late in 1948 Haifa’s population numbered 97,544, of whom 
96% were Jews. At the end of 1950 there were 140,000 inhab- 
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itants; at the end of 1952, 150,600; at the end of 1955, 158,700; 
in 1961, 183,021; and at the end of 1967, 209,900. In the mid- 
1990s, the population was approximately 246,500, including 
35,000 new immigrants. At the end of 2002 the population of 
was Haifa 270,800, making it the third largest city in Israel af- 
ter Jerusalem and Tel Aviv. Of Haifa’s non-Jewish population, 
10% are Arabs, 60% of them Christian and 30% Muslim. 

The built-up area of Haifa continued to expand along the 
shore area and on the slopes and ridges of the Carmel. The 
lower city (whose former nucleus had been largely left in ru- 
ins in 1948) was rebuilt as the “City” - Haifa’s main business 
section. The population density on Hadar ha-Carmel (also a 
center for retail trade, services, and entertainment) increased 
until residents started moving to the upper Carmel. Housing 
projects on a large scale were erected, including extensive sub- 
urbs such as Kiryat Eliezer on the coast and southern Rome- 
mah on a ridge of the Carmel. Later, other neighborhoods 
sprung up on the upper Carmel, including Ahuza, Carmedlia, 
Vardia, and Denia (private homes on the southern slopes of 
the Carmel). 

In the 1950s and 1960s a number of changes were made 
in the functional arrangement of the city with Haifa and 
Acre being conceived as the axes of a comprehensive regional 
scheme. In the Haifa Bay area the industrial zone extended 
north along the coastal dune strip up to Acre and included 
“Steel City.” Residential quarters were built east of this zone. 
On Mt. Carmel the crest and narrow spurs branching off to 
the west and east were reserved for building and parks and 
orchards fill the gorges. Downtown Haifa extended westward, 
spilling over southward into the Carmel Coast area. After the 
establishment of the State of Israel, the port was greatly ex- 
panded and modernized and became the home port of Isra- 
el’s fast-growing navy. The piers were tripled in number, the 
water level deepened, and many port facilities added, such 
as the Dagon storage silos with a 75,000 ton capacity. In 1954 
an auxiliary port was built at the Kishon River outlet, its pier 
was lengthened in 1964 to 2,099 ft. (640 m.). A shipyard for 
building and repairing ships, a floating dock, and a jetty for 
Israel's fishing fleet were also built in the Kishon area (1959). 
Haifa continued to be almost the exclusive embarkation and 
debarkation sea point in Israel 

Haifa’s industry continued expanding in this period, es- 
pecially in the bay area. Two factories in Israel for the produc- 
tion and assembly of cars were set up there, as well as large 
chemical and petrochemical industries, an industrial and craft 
center, a plant for producing organic fertilizers from waste, a 
plant for purifying sewage water, and numerous other indus- 
trial enterprises. Also located in Haifa are the national offices 
of the Israel Railways (including their large workshops), the 
Israel Electric Company, Solel Boneh (Israel's largest contract- 
ing company), Zim (the largest shipping company), and oth- 
ers. Employment in the port area, which provided work for a 
tenth of the city’s population, and in Haifa’s varied industry, 
drew a very large labor force to the city, which is the best or- 
ganized in the country. From the 1980s, the southern outskirts 
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of the city began to be developed as an economic center for 
hi-tech companies, including branches of some the world’s 
largest corporations, such as Intel, Microsoft, and Elbit (an 
Israeli firm manufacturing weapons systems). Nearby there 
is a transportation center, including both a railroad station 
and main bus terminal. From 1951 until his death in 1969, 
the mayor of Haifa was Abba *Khoushi, formerly the secre- 
tary of the Haifa labor council. He did much to develop and 
beautify the city. 

The *Bahai sect, with its world center in Haifa, built a 
gold-domed sanctuary and cultivated one of the finest and 
largest gardens in the country. In 1987 the Bahais begin to en- 
large the gardens, added 18 hanging gardens running for a ki- 
lometer along the slopes of the mountain and thus linking the 
upper part of the mountain with the lower part. In addition, 
the Bahais built other buildings, among them a library and ad- 
ministrative building. Another unique feature of the city is the 
Carmelit, Israel’s only subway, which was set up in 1959. 

The educational system has received particular atten- 
tion. Haifa University College (see *Haifa, University of) was 
founded in 1963 by the municipality under the academic su- 
pervision of the *Hebrew University. It was granted indepen- 
dent status and in 1970 it offered courses in the humanities 
and social sciences and had a department for training high 
school teachers. Enrollment in 1969/70 totaled 3,600 and the 
academic staff numbered 340. In 1967 the college was trans- 
ferred to the university campus (designed by the architect 
Oscar Niemeyer) on the summit of the Carmel. In the early 
years of the 21%t century Haifa University had approximately 
13,000 students. The university is under continuous expan- 
sion, adding new departments each year. The *Technion has 
another 13,000 students, studying engineering and the exact 
and life sciences. Various cultural and social centers, pub- 
lic buildings, and museums have been built to house among 
other things the National Science Museum, the Railroad Mu- 
seum, the Naval Museum, the Museum of Modern Art, the 
Japanese Art Pavilion, the *Haifa Municipal Theater, and the 
Haifa Symphony Orchestra. In addition, Haifa has a zoo and 
nature and prehistoric museum. One of the best-known com- 
munity centers is the James de Rothschild Center. In 1963 a 
Jewish-Arab youth center, Bet Gefen, was opened through 
the efforts of Abba Khoushi, to help integrate the minority 
youth. The city of Haifa hosts three yearly festivals: an inter- 
national film festival during the Sukkot holiday, a children’s 
theater festival on Passover, and the Holiday of Holidays in 
December corresponding to the three religions holidays of 
the season: the Jewish Hanukkah, the Muslim Ramadan, and 
the Christian Christmas. 

Haifa has not been immune to terrorist attacks. Four 
suicide bombings in 2001-2003 claimed dozens of lives and 
injured nearly 200 people. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Hecht, Sippurah shel Heifah (1968); Z. 
Vilnay, in: Sefer ha-Shanah shel Erez Yisrael, 1 (1923), 125-9; idem, 
Heifah be-Avar u-va-Hoveh (1936); J. Schattner, in: 1EJ, 4 (1954), 26 ff; 
Hamilton, in: QDAP, 4 (1935), 1ff.; J. Braslavski (Braslavi), in: BJPES, 
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12 (1945/6), 166-7; idem, Le-Heker Arzenu (1954), index; E.G. Rey, Les 
colonies franques de Syrie... (1883), 431; Prawer, Zalbanim, index; V. 
Guérin, Description géographique... Samarie, 2 (1875), 252 ff.; Mann, 
Egypt, index; EIs, s.v.; L. Oliphant, Haifa, or Life in Modern Palestine 
(1887); A. Carmel, Toledot Heifah bi-Ymei ha-Turkim (1969); S. Klein, 
Toledot ha- Yishuv ha- Yehudi be-Erez Yisrael (1935), index; Heifah ba- 
Asor le- Yisrael (1959). WEBSITE: www.haifa.muni.il. 


[Alex Carmel / Shaked Gilboa (2™4 ed.)] 


HAIFA, UNIVERSITY OF. In 1970, the name of Haifa 
University College, founded in 1963, was officially changed 
to “University of Haifa” and in 1972 the Council for Higher 
Education granted the university full academic accreditation, 
including the right to award a B.A. degree in 24 departments 
and an M.A. in 12. The university, which is located on the 
Carmel Mountains, high above the city of Haifa, has faculties 
of Humanities and Social Sciences, Law, Science and Science 
Education, Social Welfare and Health Studies, Education, a 
graduate school for Business Administration, and a Center for 
Maritime Studies. It has about 13,000 students and 40 research 
centers in various fields. The Oranim Teachers’ College and 
the Ohel Sarah College of the Emek became branches of the 
university. Subsequently the Ohel Sarah College became the 
independent Emek Jezreel College while the Oranim Teachers 
College continued partially to cooperate with the university 
in various fields of study. In 1984 the Hecht Museum, named 
for Reuven and Edith Hecht, was established on the campus. 
The museum exhibits Reuven Hecht’s collections of Erez Israel 
archeology and modern art. The university also runs an over- 
seas study program for students from all over the world who 
wish to study in Israel. The library, which is situated in a spe- 
cially designed modernistic unit, includes 700,000 volumes 
and has pioneered the use of computers for preparation of bib- 
liographies and bibliographic data. It also includes material 
for psychological tests and audio-visual material. The Haifa 
campus houses the 18M building, thus enabling the university 
to cooperate with the high-tech industry. 


WEBSITE: www.haifa.ac.il. 
[Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 


HAIFA MUNICIPAL THEATER, Haifa repertory company, 
founded in 1961 by the Haifa Municipality. It was the first the- 
ater in Israel to be initiated by a public body, as well as the first 
with a paying membership (subscribers were guaranteed five 
new productions each season). The theater was warmly wel- 
comed by residents of Haifa, and from its inception had 12,000 
subscribers. Unlike other theaters in Israel, the Haifa Munici- 
pal Theater began in a magnificent building with up-to-date 
stage equipment and a municipal subsidy which guaranteed 
its solvency. Its budget in 1967 was 112 million, of which 
1L420,000 was subsidy. However, since there had never been 
a theater in Haifa before, it had difficulty in recruiting actors. 
Despite this handicap, it succeeded in presenting several ex- 
cellent productions, among them Berthold Brecht’s The Cau- 
casian Chalk Circle, which was performed with great success 
in Israel in 1962 and at the Venice Festival in 1963, and Shake- 
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speare’s Richard 111 (1966), both staged by the Haifa Municipal 
Theater's first artistic director, Yosef *Millo. The repertoire of 
the Haifa Municipal Theater consists of classical, contempo- 
rary, and original Hebrew plays. In 1970 it recruited the avant- 
garde group of young actors and directors, led by Oded Kot- 
ler, who constituted Bimat ha-Sahkanim. The 1970s were the 
golden age of Israeli theater, and the theater preformed plays 
by Yehosuha *Sobol, Hanoch *Levin, Hillel *Mittelpunkt, 
Yosef Bar-Yosef, Yaakov *Shabtai, and others. During these 
years Nola Chelton and a group of actors called the Project 
Group joined the theater and preformed several major plays. 
After Kotler, the theater was led by Amnon Maskin and later 
by Omri Nizzan and Noam Semel. Under their management 
the theater focused on Jewish-Israeli plays, the best-known 
being Sobol’s Ghetto and Jewish Soul. Jewish Soul was the first 
Israeli play to participate in the Edinburgh Festival. Ghetto 
was shown at the Berlin Festival in the presence of the presi- 
dent of Germany. Later, both plays were shown at other in- 
ternational festivals. In 1987 the theater established a stage for 
plays in Arabic. In 1988 the theater found itself in the midst 
of public controversy over Sobol’s politically charged Jeru- 
salem Syndrome, a play written for Israel’s 40°" anniversary. 
The controversy led to the resignation of Sobol and Gedaliah 
Besser, the artistic directors. In 1990 Oded Kotler was reap- 
pointed to head the theater, a position he held until 1997. The 
theater continued to perform Israeli plays alongside foreign 
ones, but later faced financial problems, lost many subscrib- 
ers, and failed to perform significant plays. 


WEBSITE: www.haifa-theatre.co.il/mainPage.html 


[Mendel Kohansky / Shaked Gilboa (2"¢ ed.)] 


HAILPERIN, HERMAN (1899-1973). U.S. Conservative 
rabbi and author. Hailperin was born in Newark, New Jersey, 
and educated in New York City, where he earned his B.A. from 
New York University (1919) and was ordained at the *Jewish 
Theological Seminary (1922). In 1933, he received his Ph.D. 
from the University of Pittsburgh, where he had arrived in 
1922 to become the rabbi of the Tree of Life Congregation. 
Hailperin transformed the venerable synagogue (founded in 
the 1860s) into a model Conservative synagogue-center, while 
instituting a number of innovations more in line with Reform 
practice, such as the playing of an organ during worship ser- 
vices and abolishing the observance of the second day of fes- 
tivals. His actions - which were rewarded by his congregation 
with a life contract - represented a challenge to the authority 
of the *Rabbinical Assembly, which had decreed that Con- 
servative Judaism would attempt to revitalize the custom of 
Yom Tov Sheni (observing two days of major festivals in the 
Diaspora). Faced with the alternatives of either disciplining 
Hailperin - a former member of the Ra’s Executive Commit- 
tee and Committee on Jewish Law and Standards — or aban- 
doning its policy that decisions were binding on all members, 
the Ra elected to relax its policy of binding decisions. 

A scholar in the field of medieval philosophy and theol- 
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ogy, Hailperin also taught Jewish history at the University of 
Pittsburgh and Duquesne University. He wrote three books: 
A Rabbi Teaches: A Collection of Addresses and Sermons (1939, 
commemorating the octocentennial of the birth of Maimo- 
nides); Rashi and the Christian Scholars (1963), an analysis of 
the influence of the Jewish sage’s biblical commentary on me- 
dieval Christian scholars; and The Three Great Religions: Their 
Theological and Cultural Affinities (1978, posthumously). 


[Bezalel Gordon (2™! ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: PS. Nadell, Conservative Judaism in America: 
A Biographical Dictionary and Sourcebook, 1988. 


HAIMOVICI, MENDEL (1906-1973), Romanian math- 
ematician. Born in Jassy, he completed his mathematical 
studies at the University in Jassy (1930). In 1932-33 he stud- 
ied for his doctorate at the University of Rome, completing 
his thesis in 1933 in the field of the mechanics of fluids: “Sur 
lécoulement des liquides pesants dans un plan vertical,’ pre- 
sented in French to a committee headed by Tulio Levi-Civita. 
Upon his return to Jassy, Haimovici was appointed assistant 
lecturer at the Mathematical Seminary of the local university 
headed by Alexandru Myller, in the field of analytical geom- 
etry (1933-40). Excluded from the university by the racial laws 
during the Holocaust period, he returned to his position only 
after the collapse of the pro-Nazi regime, on August 23, 1944. 
In 1945 he became assistant professor, in 1946 full professor, 
and in 1948 chairman of the theoretical mechanics department 
at the university. In 1949 he became a corresponding mem- 
ber and in 1963 a full member of the Romanian Academy of 
Sciences, mathematical sciences section. In 1949 he became 
the director of the Mathematical Institute of the Jassy branch 
of the Romanian Academy of Sciences. Haimovici was a spe- 
cialist in differential geometry and mathematical analysis. He 
made contributions to Finsler spaces, mechanics, theory of 
outer differential systems, and Pfaff systems of equations. He 
published numerous studies — books and articles - in these 
fields. His brother, ADOLF HAIMOVICI (1912-1993), was also a 
well-known mathematician, a specialist in geometry and pro- 
fessor of mathematical analysis at Jassy University. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.S. Aandonie, Istoria matematicii in Roma- 
niai, 3 (1967), 106-12, 147-55; S. Marcus and C. Roman, in: N. Cajal 
and H. Kuller (eds.), Contributia evreilor din Romania la cultura si 
civilizatie (1996), 116-17. 
[Lucian-Zeev Herscovici (2™4 ed)] 


HAIMOWITZ, MORRIS JONAH (1881-1958), Yiddish 
writer. Born in Mir (Belorussia), where he studied at the 
yeshivah, he immigrated to the United States in 1902, spend- 
ing the rest of his life in New York. He published his first story, 
“Blondzhendik” (“Erring,” 1905) in the Fraye Arbeter Shtime, 
joined the literary group, Di *Yunge, and coedited their an- 
thology Yugend (1907-8), in which he published his stories 
and essays. Later, he co-edited the miscellany Literatur (1910) 
and the almanac Di Naye Heym (1914). His novels about Jew- 
ish life in the U.S., and historical novels about Jesus and Shab- 
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betai Zevi (Yor 1666/426: Shabtay Tsvi in Shtambul, “The Year 
1666: Shabbetai Zevi in Istanbul,’ 1946), display a deep under- 
standing of human nature and of historical events. In Arum 
dem Man fun Natseres (“Concerning the Man from Nazareth,” 
1924), he presented a novel interpretation and characteriza- 
tion of the early Christian movement and its leading person- 
alities. He portrayed himself in the character of Levin in the 
novel Oyfn Veg (“En route,’ 1914). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 1 (1926), 1137-9; LNYL, 3 
(1960), 717-9. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Krutikov, Yiddish Fiction 
and the Crisis of Modernity (2001), 145, 155-7. 


[Elias Schulman / Jerold C. Frakes (2"4 ed.)] 


HAINDORF, ALEXANDER (Zwi Hirsch ben Nessan- 
nel; 1784-1862), German educator and physician. In 1825 he 
founded at Muenster, Westphalia, an institution for the ad- 
vancement of crafts among Jews and the training of teachers 
for Jewish elementary schools. An endowment by Haindorf’s 
father-in-law enabled the school to train about 350 artisans in 
50 years. The school had such an excellent reputation that the 
Prussian government permitted Christian pupils to attend it; 
in 1830 they outnumbered the Jews. One of Haindorf’s aims 
was to promote the amalgamation of Judaism and Christian- 
ity, and in “slow and cautious imparting of Christian educa- 
tion” he saw a step in this direction. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinberg, in: JZWL, 2 (1863), 1-11; M. Eliav, 
Ha-Hinnukh ha- Yehudi be-Germanyah (1960), 285, 295-6, 310. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Freund, “Alexander Haindorf - Grenzgaenge 
zwischen juedischer und christlicher Kultur, in: FE. Siegert (ed.), 
Grenzgéinge — Festschrift fuer Diethard Aschhoff (2002), 175-93; Biog- 
raphisches-Bibliographisches Kirchenlexikon, 20 (2000), 693-706. 


[Meir Lamed] 


HAINOVITZ, ASHER (1939-_), hazzan. Hainovitz was born 
in Jerusalem and studied hazzanut under Shelomo Zalman 
*Rivlin. He studied at the Jerusalem Rubin Academy of Music 
and later received his L.R.S.M. degree from the Royal Acad- 
emy of Music of London. After serving as cantor in Bulawayo, 
Zimbabwe, Pretoria, and London he was appointed to the 
Central Yeshurun Synagogue in Jerusalem. He is the possessor 
of a sweet lyric tenor voice and has made the performance of 
Yiddish lid a specialty. Hainovitz is equally at home on stage 
and at the pulpit, both in Israel and abroad. He prides him- 
self on being a baal tefillah (“master of prayer”) at the pulpit. 
For the Rennanot Institute for Sacred Liturgical Music, he has 
recorded the entire Ha-Yamim Ha-Nora’im nusah with organ 
accompaniment by Raymond *Goldstein. Other recordings 
include Yiddish song in Hazzonim Zingt Yiddish. 


[Akiva Zimmerman / Raymond Goldstein (2"¢ ed.)] 


HAITI, republic on the Caribbean island of Hispaniola, with 
a Jewish population of less than 30 persons (2002). Colum- 
bus landed there during his first voyage in 1492. In the second 
half of the 17'* century the French gained control of the west- 
ern part of the island of Hispaniola. By the treaty of Ryswich 
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in 1607, Spain officially ceded this part of the Hispaniola to 
France which named it Saint Domingue or Haiti. 

Individual Jews who left Dutch Brazil in 1654 used their 
expertise in sugar growing and settled on French plantations 
but never founded a congregation. The “Black Code” of 1685 
ordering the expulsion of the Jews from the French islands 
caused them to leave Hispaniola. Only Jews holding special 
“Lettres patentes” could settle there. Most prominent were 
the members of the Jewish Gradis company, which had of- 
fices in Cap Francois (today’s Cap Haitien), Sain Louis, Fond 
de Lisle a Vache, and Leogan. With the required permission, 
Jews arrived from Bayonne and Bordeaux (including the dis- 
tinguished Mendes France family). They were joined by Jews 
from Curacao, who settled mainly in Cap Francais (where they 
employed a cantor and a circumciser), Jeremie, Les Cayes, and 
in smaller numbers in Port au Prince. Jews also came from Ja- 
maica and St. Thomas of the Virgin Islands. All of them were 
either Dutch, English, or Danish citizens. With the nomina- 
tion of Jean Baptiste Charles Henry Hector Comte d’Estaing 
as governor of the French Windward Islands (Isles de Vent), 
the tolerable, semi-legal existence of the Jews in Haiti was 
put under the yoke of heavy taxation. Jews had to pay for the 
financing of infrastructure projects and for the maintenance 
of the army. An attempt was made to expel the Jews from 
Cap Francais. 

In day-to-day life there was no real discrimination. Dr. 
Michel Lopez de Pas of Leogan was nominated as “Medecin 
du Roy” (Royal Physician), others were named as judges and 
to other public functions. Moron, a town of 12,000 in habi- 
tants, is named after the Curacao Jew Simon Isaac Henriquez 
Moron, who owned a plantation there. 

The Haitian slave rebellion at the end of the 18 century 
caused the exodus of the Jews to New Orleans, to other Ca- 
ribbean islands, or to France. It is almost impossible to esti- 
mate the exact number of Jews residing legally or illegally in 
Haiti in the 18" century. 

In the 1920s Jews from Syria and Lebanon, later joined 
by Jews from Germany and Eastern Europe, settled in Haiti. 
In time they numbered some 30 to 40 families, but no congre- 
gation was formed. With the unstable political and economic 
situation, in the 1990s only five or six families remained. 

Relations of Haiti with Israel are usually friendly. In the 
1970s Israel maintained an embassy in Port au Prince, which 
was later closed for financial reasons. In the early 21° century 
relations between the two countries were governed by non- 
resident ambassadors. 

Israel's technical cooperation with Haiti is fruitful; Israel 
helped develop several regions in Haiti. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Loker, “Were there Jewish Communities in 
Saint Domingue (Haiti), in: Jewish Social Studies, 45/2 (1983: 135-46); 
Z. Loker, “Un Juif portugals: fondateur de Moron?,” in: Conjonction: 
Revue Franco-Haitienne, 139 (1978): 85-91; A. Cahen, “Les Juifs dans 
les colonies francaises au XvI1I siecle; in: REJ, 4 (1882): 127-45, 238-72; 
M. Arbell, The Jewish Nation of the Caribbean (2003). 


[Mordechai Arbell (2"4 ed.)] 
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HAJDU, ANDRE (1932-_), Israeli composer, pianist, and eth- 
nomusicologist. Born in Budapest, Hajdu studied composition 
and ethnomusicology with Kodaly at the Franz Liszt Academy. 
He spent two years among Hungarian gypsies collecting their 
songs. After the failure of the Hungarian uprising in 1956 he 
escaped to Paris, where he studied with *Milhaud and Messi- 
aen. In the 1950s, Hajdu became acquainted with avant-garde 
music at the Darmstadt festivals, but preferred to compose in 
more traditional styles. In 1966, he immigrated to Israel, where 
he conducted research into hasidic music and taught composi- 
tion at the Jerusalem Academy of Music and Dance, and later 
in the Department of Musicology at Bar-Ilan University, where 
he became a professor. In 2000 Hajdu was awarded the Israel 
Prize for his achievements in composition. 

Hajdu composed in all major genres, including orches- 
tral, chamber, and vocal music. His output includes many ed- 
ucational works, such as The Milky Way (1975-76), Merry Feet 
(1977), and The Book of Challenges (1991-99). Hajdu’s style is 
pluralistic, and combines various tonal, modal, and post-tonal 
influences, with frequent use of humor and wit. This pluralism 
reflects Hajdu’s personality, which he himself describes as full 
of contradictions, and his diverse background, as a religious 
Jew who grew up in an assimilated family. 

Many of Hajdu’s works are based on Jewish themes or 
texts, e.g, Mishnayot (“The Floating Tower”; 56 songs and cho- 
ral pieces, 1971-73); Teruat Melekh (for clarinet and strings, 
1974) composed for Giora *Feldman; The Prophet of Truth and 
the Prophet of Deceit (for narrator and string orchestra, 1977); 
Jonas (“biblical opera,’ 1985-87); Dreams of Spain (cantata, 
1991); Kohelet (for cello solo with three cellos, 1994). Among 
his other works are Ludus Paschalis (miniature opera, 1970), 
Stories about Mischievous Children (orchestra, 1976), Instants 
suspendus (for violin, 1978), On Light and Depth (for chamber 
orchestra, 1983-84), and B.A.C.H.D.LE.S. (for instrumental 
ensemble, 2000). Hajdu published with M. Zakai, Dialogue 
(1999); and an essay: “Le théatre intérieur: Eléments de mise 
en scene dans ma musique,’ in Perspectives (2003). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online. 


[Yossi Goldenberg (24 ed.)] 


HAJDU, MIKLOS (1879-1956), Hungarian journalist and 
author. Born in Golle, Hajdu studied in Budapest. From 1897, 
he was on the editorial boards of Budapesti Naplo (“Budapest 
Daily”) and A Nap (“The Day”), later becoming editor of the 
latter. Bright in style, A Nap was the first “boulevard” type 
paper in Hungary. Hajdu had a keen interest in Jewish com- 
munal life and was one of the leaders of the liberal Isaiah Re- 
ligious Society. He supported the Zionist cause before World 
War 1 and after the revolution of 1918 continued the struggle 
against assimilation within the framework of the Pest Neolog 
community. His literary works describe Jewish village life in 
western Hungary, and include Gilead (1914) and Szeniczei Sa- 
vuot (“The Shavuot of Szenice,” 1939). In 1939 he emigrated to 
Erez Israel and settled in Tel Aviv. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Magyar Zsid6 Lexikon (1929), 337-8; Magyar 
Eletrajzi Lexikon (1964), 657. 


[Baruch Yaron] 


HAJEK, MARKUS (1861-1941), laryngologist. Hajek, who 
was born in Yugoslavia, served in Vienna as assistant in the 
Rudolf Hospital and the University Polyclinic, and then be- 
came professor of laryngology at the University of Vienna. 
Hajek made fundamental contributions to anatomic, patho- 
logical, and clinical subjects in rhinolaryngology. He devel- 
oped a systematic and scientific approach in the diagnosis and 
therapy of sinus ailments based on anatomical and pathologi- 
cal studies. He conducted studies on tuberculosis of the upper 
respiratory tract. He devised many practical instruments, sug- 
gested a new method of operation on frontal sinusitis, and im- 
proved the technique of extralaryngeal operations for cancer 
of the larynx. Hajek had to emigrate when the Nazis annexed 
Austria and died a destitute refugee in London. Among his 
publications are Pathologie und Therapie der entzuendlichen 
Erkrankungen der Nebenhoehlen der Nase (1899) which was 
translated into English in 1926, and Syphilis of the Oral Cav- 
ity, Pharynx and Nasopharyngeal Cavity (1928). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.R. Kagan, Jewish Medicine (1952). 


[Suessmann Muntner] 


HAJIM, JISRAEL (Bohor, also known as Davico; 1800- 
1880), author and printer; scion of a Sephardi family in Bel- 
grade. Hajim lived in Vienna as well as Belgrade, where he 
belonged to the “Turkish” (i.e., Sephardi) Synagogue as gab- 
bai and was also employed in the printing shops of Holz- 
inger and Schmid, writing, editing, and typesetting Hebrew 
prayer books along with his own Ladino translations of the 
Psalms and other Biblical texts. He also produced an alpha- 
betical guide for Jewish students called Hinukh le-Noar. In 
the late 1830s he returned to Belgrade and worked for some 
20 years as a Hebrew printer and editor in the print shop of 
the Serbian Prince Milosh. Hajim composed Judeo-Spanish 
or Ladino (sometimes referred to as Judesmo) introductions, 
translations, and commentaries on Hebrew texts. He is con- 
sidered a pioneer in the literary usage of Ladino. He is cred- 
ited with having declared: “Byen avinturado sira il ki travajera 
nil ladinu” (“Happy is he who writes in Ladino”). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Kayserling, Bibliotheca espanola-portu- 
guesa-judaica, 2:4 (1890), 51; Y. Eventov, Toledot Yehudei Yugoslavia, 
vol. 1 (1971), 151; Z. Lebl, Jevrejske knjige stampane u Beogradu 1837- 
1905, (1990), 27-29; M. Mihailovic, “Dve stotine godina porodice Ha- 
jim - Davico u Beogradu,” in: Zbornik, 6, (1992), 249-76; D. Bunis, 
“Yisrael Haim of Belgrade and the History of Judesmo Linguistics,” 
in: Histoire, epistémologie, langage, 18:1, 151-66. 
[Zvi Loker (274 ed.)] 


HAJJAJ (Hagége), DANIEL (1892-2), *Tunis-born publicist 
and Judeo-Arabic writer who immigrated to Paris in 1959. 
Hajjaj published, translated, adapted, and edited over 30 nov- 
els and worked on several local papers, while at the same time 
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being employed in a series of professions —- including phar- 
macist and typographer. Among his writings in Judeo-Arabic 
are “The Barber's Assistant” (1930), a short story followed by 
a collection of 1,000 Tunisian, Judeo-Arabic proverbs (Mille 
proverbes tunisiens), arranged in alphabetical order and “Tuni- 
sian Judeo-Arabic Literature” (1939), a survey of Judeo-Arabic 
literature and writers. He also founded and edited the scientific 
and artistic periodical La Gaieté Tunisienne (1913-15, 1933). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Attal, in: Studies and Reports of the Ben Zvi 
Institute, 3 (1960), 56-59, 46-48 (Heb. part). 
[Robert Attal] 


HAJNAL, ANNA (1907-1978), Hungarian poetess, writer, and 
translator, wife of I. *Keszi. Hajnal was born in Gyeptiftizes. In 
1937-38 she was one of the editors of the literary journal Ar- 
gonautak (“Argonaut”). Her poems are marked by perfection 
of form and metaphysical feeling. Her lyrical poems cover a 
wide area and include Jewish, especially biblical, themes, such 
as “Tanc a frigylada kérii” (“Dance Around the Ark of the Cov- 
enant”) and “Job.” The greatest of her Jewish poems, if not of 
all her poems, is certainly her long poem “Tiszta, tiszta, tiszta” 
(“Pure, Pure, Pure”), which she terms “a Jewish Dirge.” It is a 
paraphrase of the ritual of *tohorah (the traditional washing 
of the dead before burial). Both in form and in translation the 
poem is a masterpiece; the lyrical elements of the text, partic- 
ularly of the Song of Songs and the thoughts of the mourners, 
are interwoven with unconventional inner dialogue. Among 
her published works mention should be made of her collected 
poems (1948); Ebredj fel bennem dlom (“Wake Up My Inner- 
most Dreams,” 1935-48), and Es6 esik-versek gyermekekenek 
(“It Is Raining - Poems for Children,’ 1954). 


[Baruch Yaron] 


HAJOS, ALFRED (1878-1955), architect and first Hungar- 
ian Olympic swimming champion (1896), designer of sports 
stadiums. His main project was the roofed swimming pool 
(1930) on Margaret Island in Budapest. Hajés was a convert 


to Christianity. 
[Eva Kondor] 


HAKAM AL, Baghdad family, members of which were rabbis 
of the community from the 18th to the 2oth centuries. Moses 
Hayyim (1756-1837), rabbi and halakhic authority, was born 
in Baghdad. He served as rabbi of Basra for several years, and 
then—from 1787 until his death - as rabbi of Baghdad. The 
Jews of Baghdad continued to follow his decisions and tak- 
kanot. His novellae and sermons are scattered in the works of 
his contemporaries. ELIJAH BEN HAYYIM MOSES (1807-1859) 
was a rabbi, preacher, and kabbalist, and the author of Midrash 
Eliyahu (1862), a work on kabbalistic explanations of biblical 
and talmudic passages. He was also a wealthy and generous 
merchant. His son, JOSEPH HAYYIM (1833 (or 1835)-1909) was 
an outstanding scholar. His son JACOB (1854-1920), rabbi, 
kabbalist and preacher, succeeded his father (1909). He wrote: 
Zizim u-Ferahim (1904), homilies on the Pentateuch and Ze- 
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khut Avot, which he appended to his father’s work Hasdei Avot 
(1904). Several of his works, including responsa, and novellae 
on aggadah, are still in manuscript. Many of his novellae are 
scattered throughout his father’s works. He was succeeded in 
turn by his son, DAVID. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Ben-Jacob, Yehudei Bavel (1965), 127, 


192. 
[Avraham David] 


HA-KARMEL (Heb. 979737), Hebrew periodical published 
in Vilna under the editorship of S.J. *Fuenn. It first appeared 
as a weekly (1860-70) and later as a monthly (1871-80). Ha- 
Karmel was required by terms of its license to publish a Rus- 
sian supplement. This supplement was a more extreme advo- 
cate of the enlightenment than its Hebrew equivalent. Fuenn 
was a moderate maskil who tried to bridge the gap between 
the traditionalist and liberal elements. He supported the policy 
of the Russian government toward the Jews, closer association 
of the Jews with the Russian nation and its culture, and advo- 
cated the transition to labor, especially agriculture. Among the 
contributors to Ha-Karmel were A.B. Lebensohn, Z.H. Kat- 
zenellenbogen, M. Plungian, E. Zweifel, J. Eichenbaum, A.B. 
Gottlober, J.L. Gordon, Kalman Schulmann, J. Reifmann, A. 
Harkavy, Solomon Buber, S. Rubin, R.A. Braudes, and J.M. 
Pines. For a short time (1866-68), Ha-Karmel’ editorial policy 
became more liberal and a number of articles by more radical 
authors appeared (A.U. Kovner, A.J. Paperna, and L. Kantor). 
Editorials came out in support of M.L. Lilienblum who also 
began to contribute to it. However, it soon resumed its more 
moderate course. The number of subscribers fluctuated be- 
tween 300 and 500. Hevrat Mefizei ha-Haskalah, to which the 
periodical devoted much space from the time of the found- 
ing of that society (1863), supported Ha-Karmel, although not 
pleased with its moderate position. The literary level of the 
periodical was generally low, its language flowery, the poems 
(with the exception of those of J.L. Gordon) and stories few 
and poor, and the articles written in a cumbersome style. Per- 
meated with a spirit of Russian patriotism, Ha-Karmel sup- 
ported the Russification policy in the regions of Lithuania and 
Poland. The paper devoted much space to news of Jewish life 
in Vilna and its surroundings. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.J. Fuenn, in: Ha-Karmel, 1 (1860), 372-3; 
Klausner, Sifrut, 4 (1954), 11-20; G. Elkoshi, in: He-Avar, 13 (1966), 
66-973 14 (1967), 105-42; Y. Slutsky, ibid., 14 (1967) 153-8. 

[Yehuda Slutsky] 


HAKDAMAH (Heb. 197/773), introduction to a book. The first 
known hakdamah is the introduction to the *Halakhot Gedo- 
lot. In effect it is a sermon in praise of the Torah which its au- 
thor saw fit to place at the beginning of his book as a preface. 
In medieval literature the hakdamah served as a literary genre 
and halakhic authors regarded themselves duty bound to at- 
tach a hakdamah to their works. Generally speaking the au- 
thor in his hakdamah gives his motives for writing the book, 
and says something about its contents, but very often the hak- 
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damah has important literary value of its own. Spanish and 
Italian authors also gave their hakdamot an aesthetic form by 
means of rhyme, meter, and even verses and complete poems, 
and some of them are literary gems. Especially noteworthy are 
those of Nahmanides who wrote many fine hakdamot, of espe- 
cial merit being those to his Milhamot ha-Shem and his Torat 
ha-Adam. Some hakdamot are complete works, both in scope 
and in quality, and of these the introduction of Menahem b. 
Solomon *Meiri to his commentary Beit ha-Behirah on Avot 
is especially noteworthy. Occasionally the contents, purpose, 
and scope of the book cannot be fathomed without the hak- 
damah. Because the ordinary reader usually omits the reading 
of the hakdamah, some authors literally adjured copyists not to 
copy their works without the introduction, as did, for example, 
the author of *Ha-Hinukh. So important was the hakdamah 
regarded that a popular proverb has it that “a book without a 
hakdamah is like a body without a neshamah” (“soul”). 


[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


The hakdamah attained full development with Saadiah 
Gaon, in the tenth century. A systematic thinker, he found it 
necessary to explain what had motivated him to treat the par- 
ticular subject he had chosen, thus laying the foundation of his 
thesis as well as apprising the reader of the content of the book 
he was presenting. He followed this pattern in his siddur and 
particularly in his philosophical work, the Sefer ha-Emunot 
ve-ha-Deot. In his rather lengthy introduction he states that 
he wrote this book in order to resolve the doubts and confu- 
sions of his contemporaries concerning their traditional faith. 
The method followed by Saadiah Gaon was further developed 
and perfected by Moses Maimonides. He used his prefaces to 
certain orders, tractates, and chapters of the Mishnah, to sec- 
tions of his great code, the Mishneh Torah, to expound his own 
philosophical ideas, in addition to elucidating such recondite 
subjects as the various degrees of ritual impurity dealt with in 
the order of Tohorot or the plants mentioned in the order of 
Zeraim. Thus, in the “Eight Chapters” prefacing his commen- 
tary on the tractate Avot, he unfolds a complete system of eth- 
ics, while in his introduction to the tenth chapter of the trac- 
tate Sanhedrin, where the afterlife is mentioned, he discusses 
resurrection, listing what he regards as the fundamentals of 
Jewish belief, the 13 “principles” of Judaism. Maimonides’ phil- 
osophical magnum opus, the Guide of the Perplexed, has both 
a short dedicatory preface addressed to his favorite pupil for 
whom it was written, as well as a fairly extensive general intro- 
duction, outlining his understanding of the text of Scripture, 
which, according to him, cannot always be taken literally. He 
also cautions the reader not to judge the merit of his book by 
a few isolated statements but to consider it in its totality and 
with the same seriousness with which it was written. Among 
the medieval Jewish scholars whose prefaces to their works 
are worthy of note, Abraham ibn Ezra stands high on the list. 
In a rhymed introduction to his commentary on the Penta- 
teuch, after dismissing as worthless four other methods of in- 
terpretation, he summarizes his own approach, namely that of 
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a critical understanding of the biblical text, making use of all 
the aids of philology available, regardless of the conclusions 
to which such an approach may lead. 

The prefaces of books by medieval Jewish authors started 
out, like those of the Muslim writers of the time, with praise of 
God. With the introduction of printing it became customary 
for publishers, editors, and even proofreaders to write prefaces 
asking the indulgence of the readers for typographical errors 
and mistakes due to other causes. 

[Samuel Rosenblatt] 


HAKETIA, the Judeo-Spanish of North Africa. The Judeo- 
Spanish dialect spoken until two or three generations ago 
in the Jewish North African communities of *Morocco and 
* Algeria, and also the city Gibraltar, is known as Haketia, Ja- 
quetia, or Hakitiya. It is based on the language spoken by the 
Jews in *Spain before their expulsion. Haketia is distinct from 
Judesmo, spoken in *Turkey and in the Balkans, hence its dis- 
tinct name, the etymology of which is unknown - the root 
may be Arabic hky or hkt in the sense of speaking or convers- 
ing. The term thus applies only to the spoken dialect, which 
has borrowed many words from the neighboring Maghreb 
dialects, both Jewish and Muslim, and even from Spanish 
Arabic. This use of Arabic decreases with the rise in register, 
and may become negligible. So while the term Haketia may 
be applied for convenience to the dialect as a whole, it must 
be remembered that the dialect also contains literary regis- 
ters which use the general Judeo-Spanish koiné, namely La- 
dino, although Haketia has its own distinct features. The most 
prominent is the high incidence of a velar-fricative realization 
[x] of the phoneme spelled in Hispanic Spanish with the let- 
ter “j” (jota) alongside the alternants characteristic of Judeo- 
Spanish, namely a voiced or voiceless post-alveolar sibilant 
[z] or [s]. 

In contrast with the Eastern Judesmo, Haketia retained 
links with the Spanish of the Iberian Peninsula throughout 
the ages following the Expulsion because of its geographi- 
cal proximity as well as Spanish and Portuguese presence 
in various North African coast cities: Ceuta, Melilla, Oran, 
Tangier, Arcila, and Larache. Its decline was greatly acceler- 
ated by the massive Spanish presence in Northern Morocco 
since 1860 when the city of Tetuan was conquered by Spain 
for two years, and more so since the establishment of the Pro- 
tectorate in 1912. The intensive daily interaction between the 
entire Jewish population (not just merchants and the like) 
and the Spaniards greatly accelerated the transition from a 
“Hispanicized” form of Haketia to almost pure Spanish. Sons 
of Haketia speakers began to restrict their dialect to domes- 
tic circles (home and community) and to defined functions. 
In the resulting diglossia, Haketia was the Low variety. This 
state of affairs was due to the threat, perceived by the young 
generation, of Haketia to their linguistic image, as they were 
aspiring for education, progress, and cultural emancipation. 
Most of them did indeed achieve this goal, and modern Span- 
ish, with all its assets, became their primary language. Today 
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Haketia remains in partial usage, limited to certain registers 
in the speech of these community members, most of whom 
have since emigrated from Morocco to Israel or to various 
Western countries. At this distance it seems Haketia no lon- 
ger poses a threat; it is no longer regarded as broken Spanish 
but rather as a language in its own right, with its own merits 
and history. Now people have begun to relive it, reconstruct 
some of its usages, and compose and act plays in it, albeit re- 
stricted to humoristic genres; Haketia will probably never 
again be used in serious contexts. 

The first to write a detailed, scientific account of the dia- 
lect was Joseph Benoliel in the 1920s. Most of what we know 
about Haketia today is based on this account. Benoliel has sal- 
vaged much material belonging to the cultural tradition (oral 
texts, proverbs, etc.), grammar (phonology and morphology), 
and lexicon. He remembered the dialect as he had heard it in 
the second half of the 19" century, when it was still in current, 
spontaneous use. Respanification was already in progress, as 
was later verified with the discovery of the 1861-1875 protocols 
of the Tangier community committee, which showed many 
influences from Standard Spanish. Admittedly, these proto- 
cols represent an official register, but Spanish influence was 
also found in manuscripts of folktales and chronicles from the 
beginning of the 19 century. 

Judeo-Arabic was also current in these communities. Ju- 
deo-Spanish/Judeo-Arabic bilingualism may explain the high 
portion of Arabic words in Haketia. Further research could 
ascertain whether bilingualism was a communal or individ- 
ual phenomenon, whether it was limited to men or included 
women, to what extent and what purposes each dialect served, 
whether a certain kind of diglossia emerged, and what part 
was played by forasteros (“strangers,’ i.e., immigrants from 
other Moroccan communities). The massive shift to mod- 
ern Spanish in these communities can only be explained if 
we assume that the Arabic element was secondary in their 
speech. Further proof of that is the suppression of any Ara- 
bic elements as soon as the register was raised. High-register 
Haketia is not represented in literary works, which are non- 
existent in this dialect; it occurs rather in religious sermons, 
miscellaneous manuscripts, and prescriptive essays, such as 
Dat Yehudit (“Jewish Religion”), introducing women to their 
specific observance practices, by Abraham Laredo and Isaac 
Halevy, first printed in Livorno in 1827. 

Scholars of both Spanish and non-Spanish origin have 
shown an interest in Haketia (see bibliography). Important 
research has been conducted in academic institutions such as 
the Arias Montano Institute in Madrid, subsequently the csi1c 
(Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas). Most of 
the researchers, of cultural-historical orientation, were keen to 
collect documentation of the oral-literary tradition, romances, 
coplas, elegies, wedding songs, etc. These collections repre- 
sent a high linguistic register, inclining towards “pure” Span- 
ish, both old and new. Therefore the picture they supply of 
vernacular Haketia is only partial. Most of the dialectal re- 
search conducted so far has concentrated on its description 
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as a Romance language. The Arabic element is still unexplored, 
and the Hebrew element only partially studied. One major 
advantage of Benoliel’s works is his concept of the dialect 
as a living vernacular, not just a literary language. Similarly, 
Iacob Hassan, who has dedicated a large number of studies 
to revision and analysis of literary texts, shows a keen inte- 
rest in aspects of the vernacular. Both these scholars are 
also distinguished in their study of the Hebrew element in 
Haketia. 

Noteworthy fieldwork has been conducted by Alegria 
Bendelac, who interviewed and recorded hundreds of infor- 
mants, publishing her studies in three volumes. Bendelac’s 
Los Nuestros... (1987) is a book aspiring to sketch a portrait 
of the Haketiphonic community in its native land by means 
of scores of transcribed texts acquired at recorded interviews. 
These texts reflect the spoken, everyday dialect in its diversity 
and registers. Bendelac’s Voces Jaquetiescas (1990) is a kind 
of glossary of Haketian expressions, where the writer notes 
that, despite its far-reaching overlap with Standard Spanish, 
it is still “alive and kicking, especially by virtue of its distinct 
intonation, phraseology, and connotations. In 1995 Bendelac 
published a dictionary that comprises not only what the writer 
found in Benoliel’s book, but also material she collected in her 
recordings, including authentic quotations that demonstrate 
actual linguistic usage. 

As stated, some of the current scholarly activity in the 
domain of Haketia is conducted by both scholars and laymen 
who thereby express their longing for the past of the com- 
munity, a past which looms up in the distance and projects 
its glory over the present. Of note is “Centro de estudios se- 
fardies de Caracas,’ which publishes books and a periodical 
called Maghen. Some individuals took the initiative to actively 
collect texts, such as Benazeraf’s 1978 collection of Haketia 
proverbs, while others continue to do so. This endeavor is most 
prominent in the field of modern artistic creativity: humor- 
istic sketches, such as those written and performed by Solly 
Levy and the tapes recorded by the brothers Esther Aflalo and 
Mozi Cohen. These writers display an impressive mastery 
of the dialect. Although the Haketia in their writings is re- 
constructed, their memory and praiseworthy talent can be 
relied upon, and the authenticity of their materials is con- 
vincing. The protocols of the Tangier community committee 
and other written documents may now be found on scholars’ 
desks. As this work progresses, so will our state of knowledge 
in this field. 
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HAKHAM (Heb. 09%; lit. “wise” or “sage”), title given to rab- 
binic scholars. Originally, it was inferior to the title “rabbi” 
since a scholar who possessed semikhah was called “rabbi” 
while the lesser savant was called hakham, or “sage” (BM 
67bf.). Afterward it was also utilized for ordained scholars 
(Tosef., Yev. 4:6). Another talmudic distinction was between 
hakham and talmid (“disciple”). The disciple was only expected 
to answer inquiries that pertained directly to his studies, while 
the sage was required to respond to questions in all areas of 
rabbinic scholarship (Kid. 49b). The title hakham was also 
used as a formal designation of the third in rank after the nasi 
and av bet din of the Sanhedrin (Hor. 13b). 

Sephardi Jews later used the title hakham for their local 
rabbis (in London and Amsterdam, applied to the rabbi of the 
Spanish and Portuguese congregations, it is written Haham), 
and reserved the more honorable designation of rabbi for pre- 
eminent scholars (David Messer Leon, Kevod Hakhamim, ed. 
by S. Bernfeld (1899), 63f.). Turkish Jewry designated its chief 
rabbi as *hakham bashi. 


HAKHAM, SIMON (1843-1910), author and Bible translator. 
Hakham was born in Bukhara, the son of a scholarly Bagh- 
dad emissary. He emigrated to Jerusalem in 1890. During his 
years in Jerusalem, he was active as editor, publisher, translator, 
and author. Among his major publications are Shir ha-Shirim 
(19047), Midrash Petirat Moshe (1897), prayers and piyyutim for 
holidays (1902), Pitron Halomot (1901), the Passover Haggadah 
(1904), and Targum Sheni to Megillat Esther (1905). He edited 
and published Sefer Shahzadeh we-Sufi ve-hu Sharh al ha-Sefer 
*Ben ha-Melekh ve-ha-Nazir (1907) by Abraham ben Samuel 
ha-Levi (ibn) *Hasdai, which Elijah b. Samuel had translated 
into Judeo-Persian in 1684. He also published a Judeo-Persian 
translation of parts of the Shulhan Arukh under the title Lik- 
kutei Dinim (1901-03), prepared by Abraham Aminoff, the 
leading rabbi of the Jerusalem Bukharan colony. He translated 
Abraham Mapu’s biblical novel Ahavat Ziyyon (19127), and 
brought out part of the famous Sefer Sharh Shahin al ha-Torah 
(1902-4) by the 14"*-century Judeo-Persian epic poet Maulana 
*Shahin of Shiraz, along with some of his own poetry. 

His translation of the Bible into the Judeo-Persian of the 
Bukharan Jews was a monumental achievement which ranks 
him with the great Bible translators. He began his tafsir in 
1906, and it appeared in successive volumes along with the 
Hebrew text, Targum Onkelos, and Rashi. By the time of his 
death he had completed the Pentateuch and the Prophets up 
to Isaiah 41:9; his collaborators completed the translation of 
the whole Bible. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yaari, in: Moznayim, 3 pt. 48 (1932), 10-12; 
idem, in: KS, 18 (1941/42), 382-93; 19 (1942/43), 33-55, 116-39; Fischel, 
in: L. Finkelstein (ed.), The Jews (1960°), 1180-82; Fischel, in: L. Jung 
(ed.), Jewish Leaders (19647), 535-47. 

[Walter Joseph Fischel] 


HAKHAM BASHL, the title of chief rabbi in the *Ottoman 


> «6. 


Empire, composed of the Hebrew work hakham (“sage,’ “wise 
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man”) and the Turkish word bashi (“head} or “chief”). At the 
end of 1836 or the beginning of 1837 the Ottoman authorities 
confirmed the first hakham bashi, Rabbi Abraham Levi, in 
Constantinople (see *Istanbul). According to a report in the 
official gazette of the empire this gesture was made at the re- 
quest of those members of the community in the capital who 
were subjects of the sultan. They had no Christian-European 
powers behind them and were jealous of the honor of offi- 
cial confirmation that the government accorded to the Greek 
and Armenian patriarchs. Current research attributes the 
Ottoman authorities with imposing the hakham bashi on the 
Jewish community. The motivation for such a change in their 
policy regarding the Jews was the recent Greek war of inde- 
pendence that resulted in the establishment of a Greek state 
in 1832. As a result, the Ottoman Empire began a series of re- 
forms that changed their relationship with various minority 
communities. Another factor was the improved relations with 
Great Britain, which was expressing increased interest in “Jew- 
ish Emancipation.” Since European intervention assisted the 
Greeks in their war of independence, the Ottoman authori- 
ties were careful not to alienate other minority communities. 
This interpretation of events explains the fact that for over 30 
years, the Ottoman Jewish communities regarded the hakham 
bashi with suspicion, to a great extent ignoring the rabbis who 
occupied the office. Thus, the rav ha-kolel was regarded as the 
religious leader. In 1864, when Rabbi Jacob Avigdor was ap- 
pointed hakham bashi, his prestige as an esteemed scholar 
finally won over the Jewish community. His successor, also 
a scholar of great repute, Rabbi Yakir Geron (hakham bashi 
from 1863 to 1872), helped cement the communities positive 
attitude toward the hakham bashi. In any event, this was in 
fact a turning point in the policy of the Ottoman authorities, 
who hitherto had not interfered in the internal affairs of the 
Jewish community and for centuries past had given no off- 
cial status to its representatives. The original copies or au- 
thentic texts of the berat hiimayun (imperial confirmation 
of appointments) occurring from 1836 onward, which were 
also granted to chief rabbis in *Adrianople, *Salonika, *Izmir 
(Smyrna), Broussa (now *Bursa), and *Jerusalem, show that 
there was indeed a policy, the significance and consequences 
of which went beyond mere confirmation or appointments. 
Implicitly contained was an official recognition of the Jewish 
*millet (a religious communal organization of non-Muslims 
in the Ottoman Empire). 

A berat was concerned with three interrelated matters: 
the religious powers of the hakham bashi, his powers as rep- 
resentative of the government, and the permission to read the 
Torah. Within his area of jurisdiction the hakham bashi was 
the supreme authority in all religious matters and in charge 
of all hakhamim and heads of the community. He alone was 
authorized to ban and excommunicate offenders and to pro- 
hibit their religious burial. The person and official residence 
of the hakham bashi enjoyed immunity which extended also 
to the hakhamim and officials subordinate to him. Disagree- 
ments on religious questions between hakhamim and the local 
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Muslim authorities were to be settled before the supreme au- 
thorities of the empire in Constantinople. As representative of 
the government the hakham bashi was responsible for the col- 
lection of government taxes. Government officials had to lend 
the hakham bashi’s officials every assistance in performing this 
task and place guards at their disposal. To protect his officials 
from molestation and restrictions when traveling, they were 
excused from wearing distinctive Jewish clothing and permit- 
ted to carry arms. They were thus exempt from two impor- 
tant provisions of the Covenant of *Omar. By an order of 1850 
the religious heads of the four millets were required to collect 
the poll tax. Regarding the permission to read the Torah, the 
intention to grant rights to the community as a whole is con- 
spicuous in a clause figuring in all berat texts; it declared that 
the reading of the Torah in the hakham’s house and in other 
houses is permitted in the Jewish religion, as is hanging veils 
and candelabra where such reading takes place. This declara- 
tion was tantamount to the permission to establish permanent 
synagogues, and it constituted an ingenious circumvention of 
a prohibition contained in the Covenant of Omar, which was 
a source of many difficulties and an occasion for incessant ex- 
tortion. The berats issued in provincial towns to the hakham 
bashi state expressly that they were granted upon the recom- 
mendation of the hakham bashi of Constantinople, who was 
thus the head of all the rabbis in the empire. This was why, in 
the event of a disagreement among the members of a commu- 
nity concerning the appointment of the local hakham bashi, 
the disputants would try to influence the hakham bashi of 
Constantinople. His decision not infrequently was based on 
other than objective considerations. From certain (especially 
Tripolitanian and Iraqi) sources it appears that a hakham bashi 
was sometimes sent from the capital without the local com- 
munity having been consulted. The provincial hakham bashis 
were technically on an equal footing with the hakham bashi 
in Constantinople. However, the central Ottoman authorities 
viewed the hakham bashi in Constantinople as the leader of 
the Jews throughout the empire. 

It is clear that while the hakham bashi’s official func- 
tions enhanced his importance and prestige, they were not 
in themselves sufficient to grant him supremacy in the field 
of halakhah and religious jurisdiction. In fact, this post was 
sometimes assigned to a simple schoolteacher. Besides the 
hakham bashi who was described in French as temporal head 
(a translation of the Arabic-Turkish term shaykh zamani), 
there were hakhamim bearing the designation rav ha-kolel 
(chief rabbi) or spiritual head (shaykh rihi). It happened 
sometimes that a hakham bashi who had resigned or been 
deposed subsequently served as rav ha-kolel, just as rav ha- 
kolel (see *Kolel) was occasionally appointed hakham bashi. 
The powers vested in the hakham bashi show that he was re- 
garded by the Ottoman authorities as their representative vis- 
a-vis the Jewish population, performing official functions on 
behalf of the Jews, and he was so regarded by the Jews them- 
selves. His situation was further complicated by dissension 
between strictly traditionalist, anti-modernist members of 
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the community and those favoring a general education and 
reforms in communal affairs. This situation accounts for the 
fact that of the five such chief rabbis officiating in the years 
1836-63, three were deposed by the community and one was 
dismissed by the government because of his non-Turkish 
nationality. Three continued in office in the post of rav ha- 
kolel, which seems to indicate that they had been deposed 
as a result of clashes between the different factions within 
the community. 

The first hakham bashi in Jerusalem was appointed by 
imperial firman in 1841. His Hebrew title *rishon le-Zion was 
used by the Sephardi chief rabbis of Jerusalem. The “Organi- 
zational Regulations of the Rabbinate,’ confirmed by impe- 
rial firman in 1865 (see *Millet and *Community), describe in 
the first 15 clauses the status and powers of the hakham bashi 
as the head of the Jewish millet in the empire. The powers of 
the provincial chief rabbis have always been defined in the 
firmans issued on their appointment. In 1835 *Tripolitania 
again came under the direct rule of the Sublime Porte who 
introduced there the same order that existed throughout the 
empire. The first hakham bashi was appointed by imperial fir- 
man in 1874 and therefore Tripoli is not mentioned in the “Or- 
ganizational Regulations of the Rabbinate” of 1865. The title 
became so common that it referred to the head of every small 
community. The title hakham bashi is still in use in the Turkish 
republic, which has in Istanbul the largest Jewish community 
of the territories which once belonged to the empire, except 
Israel. After *Iraq’s separation from the *Ottoman Empire and 
the establishment of the British Mandate, *Baghdad Jewry was 
presided over by the deputy hakham bashi and spiritual head 
of Baghdad. This title was abolished in Iraq in 1932 and the 
title r@is al hakhamim came into use. 


Holders of the office of hakham bashi 


Abraham Levi Pasha 1836-1839 
Samuel Hayim 1839-1841 
Moiz Fresko 1841-1854 
Jacob Avigdor 1854-1870 
Yakir Geron 1870-1872 
Moses Levi 1872-1909 
Chaim Nahum Effendi 1909-1920 
Shabbetai Levi 1920-1922 
Isaac Ariel 1922-1926 
Chaim Bejerano 1926-1931 
Chaim Isaac Saki 1931-1940 
Raphael David Saban 1940-1960 
David Asseo 1961-2002 
Isak Haleva 2002- 
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[Haim Z’ew Hirschberg / David Derovan (24 ed.)] 


HAKHEL (Heb. Oapas “assemble”). The Bible enjoins that “At 
the end of every seven years, at the time of the year of release, 
at the Feast of Tabernacles” there is to take place an assembly 
of the whole people, “men, women, children, and the stranger 
that is within your gates.” The purpose of this assembly is 
“that they may hear and so learn to revere the Lord your God 
and to observe faithfully every word of this Teaching” (Deut. 
31:10-13). This ceremony, called Hakhel (“assemble”) after the 
opening word of verse 12, is mentioned only once in the Tal- 
mud (Sot. 7:8), but in great detail and includes an interesting 
historical incident. The Mishnah lays it down (ibid.) that the 
date referred to is on the first day of the festival of Sukkot af- 
ter the close of the seven-year period of *shemittah, i.e., on 
the 15 day of the first month of the eighth year. 

The Mishnah connects this ceremony with another pas- 
sage which deals with an entirely different subject, namely 
the duties of the king as laid down in Deuteronomy 17:14-20 
and which it calls “the Chapter of the King.” According to the 
Mishnah it was at the Hakhel ceremony that the king read 
that and other passages. It is possible that the coalescing of 
these passages is due to the similarity of wording between 
the two, the passage quoted above, and the passage with re- 
gard to the king “that he may learn to fear the Lord his God 
to keep all the words of this law and these statutes to do them” 
(ibid., 17:19). 

The Mishnah states that a wooden platform was set up 
in the Temple court upon which the king sat. “The minister 
(hazzan) of the synagogue used to take a scroll of the Torah 
and hand it to the chief of the synagogue, and the chief of the 
synagogue gave it to the deputy high priest who handed it to 
the high priest who handed it to the king. The king received 
it standing and read it while seated.” The passages read were 
not “all the words of the Torah” but selected passages from 
Deuteronomy; from the beginning to 6:19, the last verses of 
which are the first paragraph of the *Shema, the second para- 
graph of the Shema (11:13-21), 14; 22-27; 26:12-15; 17:14-20 
(“the Chapter of the King”), and 27:15-26. He concluded the 
reading with eight benedictions, of which seven were identi- 
cal with those pronounced by the high priest on the Day of 
Atonement (see Sot. 7:6) and the eighth (the fourth in num- 
ber) for the festival instead of the one for pardon of sin pro- 
nounced by the high priest. 

The continuity of the description of the ceremony in 
the Mishnah is interrupted by the information that despite 
the rule that the king read the passages while seated, “King 
Agrippa read it standing, for which he was praised by the rab- 
bis,” and continues with the moving story of the king, con- 
scious of his mixed descent, bursting into tears when he read 
“thou mayest not put a foreigner over thee who is not thy 
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brother” (Deut. 17:15) and the assembled people called out 
“thou art our brother.” Most scholars identify this Agrippa 
who was so beloved of the people with *Agrippa I, who reigned 
from 41-44 C.E., the first of which years coincides with the 
year of shemittah. Others, however, ascribe it to *Agrippa 11. 
In recent years in Israel an attempt has been made to revive a 
symbolical form of the Hakhel ceremony. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: ET, 10 (1961), 443-52; A. Beuchler, in: 1. 
Jahresbericht der Israelitisch-Theologischen Lehranstalt in Wien (1895), 
11-14; S. Goren, Torat ha-Moadim (1964), 127-38; S.J. Zevin, Le-Or 
ha-Halakhah (19577), 135-45. 


[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 


HAKHNASAT KALLAH (Heb. 717) 0397; “bringing in 
the bride,” i.e., under the wedding canopy), a rabbinic com- 
mandment to provide a dowry for brides and to rejoice at 
their weddings (Maim. Yad., Avelim 14:1). The term is popu- 
larly applied to the provision of dowry for the poor brides. 
The precept is of such importance that it is permissible to in- 
terrupt even the (public) study of Torah in order to fulfill it 
(Meg. 3b and Tos. ad loc.). It is reckoned in the prayer book 
as among those deeds “for which a man enjoys the fruits in 
this world, while the stock remains for him for the world to 
come.” (Hertz, Prayer, 17, version of Pe’ah 1:1 and Shab. 1274). 
A man who raises an orphan and enables her to marry is con- 
sidered as continually doing acts of righteousness and justice 
(Ps. 106:3; Ket. 50a). 

Communal charity collectors are permitted to use the 
funds they collected for other purposes for the dowry of 
poor brides (Sh. Ar., YD 249:15, and Siftei Kohen ad loc.). The 
Mishnah specified the minimum sum of 50 zuz to be given to 
a bride, but “if there was more in the poor funds they should 
provide for her according to the honor due to her” (Ket. 6:5). 
This minimal sum of “50 zuz” must be reassessed in every 
generation in accordance with its own economic conditions 
(Turei Zahav to Sh. Ar. yD 250:2). As in other aspects of com- 
munal Jewish charity, specific organizations were formed to 
supervise the collection and distribution of funds for the dow- 
ries and trousseaux of poor girls and orphans. These groups 
were often called Hakhnasat Kallah societies. In the ghetto 
of Rome, during the 17" century, for example such a soci- 
ety functioned actively (Roth, Italy, 364). Samuel Portaleone, 
an Italian preacher, in his description of seven charity boxes 
which existed in Mantua, Italy, in 1630, lists among them hakh- 
nasat kallah (JQR, 5 (1893), 510). Hakhnasat Kallah societies 
have continued to function throughout the Jewish world. 

In addition to aiding poor brides, the precept also de- 
mands that a person attend and rejoice at the marriage of any 
bride. It was considered meritorious to accompany the bride 
from her father’s home to where the wedding ceremony was to 
take place (Rashi to Meg. 29a). This aspect of hakhnasat kal- 
lah may also be fulfilled by accompanying the bridegroom to 
the bedekin (“covering” the face) of the bride (Beit Shemvel 
to Sh. Ar. EH 65:1). While it is also customary to dance before 
the bride and to praise her, Bet Shammai held that the virtues 
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of the bride are not to be exaggerated, and that she is only to 
be praised “as she truly is.” Bet Hillel, on the other hand, ruled 
that every bride should be regarded and praised as “beautiful 
and graceful” (Ket. 16b-174). 

The fulfillment of the precept of hakhnasat kallah should 
be performed humbly, modestly and in privacy, thus comply- 
ing with the dictum “to walk humbly with thy God” (Micah 
6:8; Suk. 49b). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: ET, 9 (1959), 136-43; Baron, Community, 1 
(1942), 362ff., 2 (1942), 332f., 3 (1942), 212f; I. Abrahams, Jewish Life 
in the Middle Ages (1920), 326; I. Levitats, Jewish Community in Russia 
(1943), 252; H.H. Ben-Sasson, Hagut ve-Hanhagah (1959), index. 


HA-KIBBUTZ HA-ARZI HA-SHOMER HA-ZA'TIR, a 
union of kibbutzim in Israel, founded in 1927 by the first col- 
lective settlements of *Ha-Shomer ha-Za’ir pioneers. It regards 
itself as an avant-garde nucleus of the future socialist society 
in Israel and adheres strictly to the principles of collective life 
of its members and the collective education of their children. 
The first settlers arrived in Israel in 1919, and in 1922 estab- 
lished Bet Alfa, the first kibbutz of the movement. In 1936 the 
movement joined forces with the Socialist League and the two 
founded Mifleget Po'alim-Ha-Shomer ha-Zair in 1946. In 1948 
the new party united with *Ahdut ha-Avodah-Poalei Zion to 
form *Mapam. New kibbutzim continued to be established 
into the statehood period. In 1970, Ha-Kibbutz ha-Arzi com- 
prised 75 kibbutzim with a population of about 30,000, while 
in the mid-1990s it numbered 85 kibbutzim. In 2000 it united 
with the second secular kibbutz movement, Ha-Tenu’ah ha- 
Kibbutzit ha-Me'uhedet (Takam) to create the *Kibbutz Move- 
ment, now comprising 244 kibbutzim with a population of 
115,600. Ha-Kibbutz ha-Arzi ha-Shomer ha-Zair emphasized 
ideological unity and mutual economic aid among its member 
kibbutzim. It established the Kibbutz Arzi Choir, the Sifriat 
Hapoalim press, and the daily Mishmar, which later became 
*Al-ha-Mishmar and continued to appear until 1995. 
For further details see *Kibbutz Movement, Ha-Kibbutz 
ha-Arzi ha-Shomer ha-Zaiir. 
[Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 


HA-KIBBUTZ HA-DATI, a union of 16 religious kibbut- 
zim in Israel, established in 1935 by members of *Ha-Poel ha- 
Mizrachi. It combines religious practice with collective life 
and labor and exerted a political influence in the *National 
Religious Party by strengthening its left-wing faction, “La- 
Mifneh.” The movement saw itself as a bridge between reli- 
gious and secular people in Israel, and initiated projects to 
enhance understanding between these two groups. Eleven of 
the kibbutzim were founded before the establishment of the 
State of Israel, of which five were destroyed during the War 
of Independence (those of the *Ezyon Bloc were overrun and 
destroyed by Arab forces) and were reestablished later. Three 
other kibbutzim became moshavim shittufiyyim, and left the 
movement, while eight additional kibbutzim were founded 
after 1948. Many of the religious kibbutzim are located in 
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dangerous border areas, in settlements clusters aimed to as- 
sist one another. The founders of the kibbutzim were mainly 
Europeans, while over the years Bnei Akiva graduates from 
Israel and abroad joined them. In 1970 Ha-Kibbutz ha-Dati 
comprised 13 settlements with a population of about 4,000, 
while in 2004 it included 16 kibbutzim with a population of 
8,000. The kibbutzim of Ha-Kibbutz Ha-dati base their econ- 
omy on agriculture, industry, and tourism. The organizational 
structure of the movement is based on a council with 100 rep- 
resentatives from all the kibbutzim. The council, as the highest 
institution of the movement, meets every few years to discuss 
important issues. It appoints a secretariat with authority to 
make decisions between the council meetings. The secretariat, 
composed of 35 members, meets a few times a year. Day-to- 
day affairs are in the hands of an executive committee under 
a secretary-general chosen every four years. 

For further details see *Kibbutz Movement, Ha-Kib- 
butz ha-Dati. 


WEBSITE: www.kdati.org.il. 
[Shaked Gilboa (2™4 ed.)] 


HA-KIBBUTZ HA-ME’UHAD, a union of kibbutzim in 
Israel founded at a conference in Petah Tikvah in 1927 by the 
first “large” kevuzot, established primarily by pioneers of the 
Third Aliyah, including previous groups of *Gedud ha-Avo- 
dah (“Labor Legion”). In 1951 split occurred in its ranks due 
to political and ideological tensions between *Mapai and the 
left-wing *Ahdut ha-Avodah. ‘The split led to the breakup of 
kibbutzim, the establishment of new kibbutzim, and large- 
scale population movement between kibbutzim. The Mapai- 
oriented members seceded, eventually founding the *Ihud ha- 
Kevuzot ve-ha-Kibbutzim. During the 1960s and the 1970s, 
the two movements became politically closer, until their re- 
union in “Takam” (the united kibbutz movement) in 1980. In 
1970, Ha-Kibbutz ha-Meuhad numbered about 60 kibbutzim 
with a population of about 25,000-30,000. In 1980, Takam in- 
cluded 154 settlements with a population of 73,370. Its kibbut- 
zim owned 206 industries and accounted for 40% of agricul- 
tural production in Israel. In 1996 the movement numbered 
173 settlements with a population of 80,000. In 2000 it united 
with Kibbutz ha-Arzi ha-Shomer ha-Zair to form the *Kib- 
butz Movement. The movement had close connections with 
two youth movements - Ha-Mahanot ha-Olim and *Ha-No’ar 
ha-Oved ve-ha-Lomed. Day-to-day activity in Takam was in 
the hands of an executive committee. The highest institution 
of the movement is the general assembly, where each kibbutz 
has at least one representative. The movement sponsored a 
wide range of social and cultural activities. 
For further details see *Kibbutz Movement, Ha-Kibbutz 
Ha-Me’uhad. 
[Shaked Gilboa (2™4 ed.)] 


HAKIM, ELIAHU (1925-1945), Jew executed in *Egypt in 


the Mandate Period. Hakim was born in *Beirut, and was 
brought to Erez Israel by his parents at the age of seven. At 
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the age of 17 he joined Lehi. Together with Eliahu Bet-Zuri 
he was sent by his organization to *Cairo to assassinate Lord 
Moyne, then British Minister of State for the Middle East, 
whose seat was in Cairo. The attempt was successful, but Bet- 
Zuri and Hakim were apprehended. They were sentenced to 
death by a military court in Cairo on Jan. 1, 1945, and executed 
on Mar. 22. Their remains were interred in the Jewish cemetery 
of Cairo. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Nedava, Olei-ha-Gardom (1966); Y. Gu- 
rion, Ha-Nizzahon Olei Gardom (1971). 


HAKIM, SAMUEL BEN MOSES HA-LEVI IBN (?21480- 
after 1547), rabbi in *Egypt and *Turkey. Samuel came from 
a distinguished family of Spanish origin which had settled in 
Egypt. His father, Moses, was a personal friend of the gover- 
nor of Egypt and, when difficulties arose, intervened on be- 
half of the Jews. Samuel studied in Egypt under the *nagid, 
Jonathan ha-Kohen *Sholal, and at the beginning of the 16 
century he was already regarded as one of the eminent Egyp- 
tian rabbis. He later left Egypt for Constantinople, where he 
also occupied an important position in the Jewish community, 
but it is difficult to ascertain in which year he made this move. 
According to a responsum it was c. 1517, but this seems to be a 
mistake for c. 1527, since there is extant a haskamah signed by 
Samuel and R. *David b. Solomon ibn Abi Zimra in Egypt in 
the year 1527 (Neubauer, Chronicles, 1 (1887), 158), a date con- 
firmed by two manuscripts. His departure for Constantinople 
could not therefore have taken place before 1527, unless it be 
supposed that two scholars of the same name lived in Cairo 
at the same time, which is very difficult to accept. The prob- 
lem of two Samuel b. Moses ha-Levi ibn Hakim (Hakam) is 
further complicated by the existence of Samuel Hakan who 
is definitely not identical with Samuel Hakim. Samuel was a 
friend of Moses *Hamon, physician to Sultan *Suleiman. He 
frequently engaged in sharp polemics with the important rab- 
bis of his time and even strongly criticized a halakhic ruling 
made by Shalom *Shakhna b. Joseph of Lublin on the laws of 
sivlonot (the gifts given by the bridegroom to his bride on the 
occasion of their engagement) which appeared at the end of 
the novellae of *Aaron ha-Levi of Barcelona (?) to Kiddushin 
(1904), which perhaps points to contacts between the rabbis 
of Constantinople and Poland. In 1547 he published a collec- 
tion of responsa of *Isaac b. Sheshet Perfet (Ribash) in Con- 
stantinople. The book was published in sections and Samuel 
followed the accepted Constantinople custom of distributing 
the sections to purchasers on the Sabbath, in the synagogue. 
Isaac ibn Lev complained that this custom was tantamount to 
engaging in business on the Sabbath. Samuel pointed to the 
precedent of the similar sale of such books as Toledot Adam ve- 
Havvah (1516) of *Jeroham b. Meshullam and Toledot Yizhak 
(1518) of Isaac *Caro. Furthermore, he said, the greatest rab- 
bis had not protested against it. 

Only a small number of Samuel's many responsa have 
survived; some are preserved in the works of his contem- 
poraries such as the responsa of Joseph *Caro and *Levi ibn 
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Habib, and a few responsa are still extant in manuscript. He 
is frequently mentioned in contemporary and later responsa. 
Hakim was on friendly terms with the *Karaites of Constan- 
tinople and was well acquainted with their customs. In one 
of his responsa written before 1533 (still in manuscript) he 
expresses the opinion that they sin inadvertently, not delib- 
erately, and should not be treated as apostates or the illegiti- 
mate offspring of forbidden marriages. It is therefore per- 
mitted to intermarry with them, to drink their wine, to eat 
of their shehitah, and to accept them as witnesses in matters 
of personal status. This original opinion, for which no paral- 
lel or supporting view could be found either in his own or in 
succeeding generations, aroused the most vehement oppo- 
sition of the other authorities. Among them were David b. 
Solomon ibn Abi Zimra (Responsa, pt. 2, no. 796), Moses di 
*Trani (Responsa, pt. 1, no. 37), and Bezalel Ashkenazi (Re- 
sponsa, no. 3). There are extant glosses by Hakim to the novel- 
lae of Solomon b. Abraham *Adret on the tractate Shabbat, as 
well as a short introduction to the Masoret Seyag la-Torah of 
Meir ha-Levi *Abulafia. The place and date of Hakim’s death 
are unknown. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Bernheimer, in: REJ, 66 (1913), 102; S. 
Assaf, in: Alim, 1 (1934-35), 73-753 idem, in: Minhah le-David (1935), 
223, 236-7; idem, in: Zion, 1 (1936), 213-4; idem, Be-Ohalei Yaakov 
(1943), 185-6; Assaf, Mekorot, 220, 221, 255-6; idem, in: Sinai, 4 (1939), 
532-50; Ashtor, Toledot, 2 (1951), 481-4; A. Yaari, Ha-Defus ha-Ivri 


be-Kushta (1967), 14, 103. [Abrahiath David 


°HAKIM BI-AMR ALLAH, AL-, the sixth caliph (996-1021) 
of the Ismaili *Fatimid dynasty, which ruled in North Africa, 
Egypt, Palestine, Syria, and wide areas of the Arabian Pen- 
insula. In the year 400 A.H. (1009-10 C.E.) a major change 
took place in al-Hakim’s attitude toward the Muslim and 
Ism/@ili traditions and he issued proclamations which were 
decisive for the development of the *Druze faith and commu- 
nity, of which he was the founder. The harassment of Chris- 
tians, which had begun several years previously, was intensi- 
fied, and the Church of the Holy Sepulcher in Jerusalem was 
burned down. According to Christian and Muslim sources 
these persecutions also included the Jews, but these reports 
should be treated with caution. A Megillat Mizrayim (“Egyp- 
tian Scroll”) from 1012, which is extant in two versions, men- 
tions al-Hakim as the protector of the Jews, who allegedly as- 
sembled in the Great Synagogue of Fustat to thank God that 
the caliph had saved them from a rioting mob. This favor- 
able appraisal is confirmed in letters written by the heads of 
the Palestinian and the Fustat yeshivot which mention that 
al-Hakim subsidized their institutions. After 1012 the perse- 
cution also included the Jews; synagogues were burned, and 
there were instances of forced conversion to Islam. The dif- 
ficulties ceased only in the last years of al-Hakim (1017-20). 
Christians and Jews were permitted to rebuild their places of 
worship and forced converts were allowed to return to their 
former religion. At that time al-Hakim openly presented him- 
self as the incarnation of the deity. The two above-mentioned 
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events undoubtedly were related. Early in 1021 al-Hakim dis- 
appeared, and it is believed that he was murdered. A rumor 
spread among his followers that he was hiding on Mount al- 
Mugattam (near Cairo) and would appear again in the fullness 
of time (after a thousand years). The first article of the Druze 
faith is that al-Hakim was the last incarnation of the deity; he 
cannot have died, and his followers, therefore, are awaiting 
his return (raja). Al-Hakim’s personality and Druze doctrines 
influenced later Jewish mystic movements. Joseph *Sambari 
(17** cent.) recounts in his chronicle Divrei Yosef (Paris, Alli- 
ance Israélite Universelle, Hebrew manuscript no. 22-23) the 
story of al-Hakim’s persecutions. According to this version, 
the persecution of the Jews was caused by the Arabic transla- 
tion of the Passover Haggadah, which tells of the drowning 
of the Egyptian king. Al-Hakim thought that this referred to 
him and forbade further translations of the Haggadah. Sam- 
bari further states that al-Hakim was murdered by his sister 
in the year 411 A.H., ie., 1021. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. de Sacy, Exposé de la religion des Druzes, 
2 vols. (1838); Mann, Egypt, 1 (1920), 30-7; 2 (1922), 35-6, 70; H.Z. 
Hirschberg, in: A.J. Arberry (ed.), Religion in the Middle East, 2 (1969), 
332-5; EIS”, 2 (1965), S.V. Duriz. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.D. Goit- 
ein, A Mediterranean Society, vol. 6, index; Y. Lev, in: Asian and Af- 
rican Studies (Haifa), 22 (1988), 73-91. 


[Haim Zew Hirschberg] 


HAKKAFOT (Heb. ni57?3), term used to designate ceremo- 
nial processional circuits both in the synagogue and outside 
it, on various occasions. 

Such circuits are mentioned in the Bible. There were, 
for instance, seven circuits around Jericho (once a day for six 
days, and seven times on the seventh day; Josh. 6:14-15). The 
Mishnah records that the /ulav was carried around the Temple 
altar during the seven days of *Sukkot (Suk. 3:12). Although 
the Gemara makes no mention of similar circuits during Suk- 
kot in the post-Temple period, both Hai Gaon (B.M. Lewin, 
Ozar ha-Geonim (1934), Sukkah, 60, no. 151), and Saadiah 
Gaon (in his Siddur) mention the custom of making a circuit 
around the synagogue with the Julav and etrog on Sukkot. 
Nowadays a single circuit is made around the bimah on each 
of the first six days of Sukkot (except for the Sabbath) during 
the chanting of *hoshanot at the close of the Musaf service. On 
*Hoshana Rabba, the seventh day of Sukkot, the procession 
around the bimah is repeated seven times. It is related that on 
this day, Hai Gaon used to make a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 
and there make seven processional circuits around the Mount 
of Olives (Sefer Hasidim, ed. by J. Wistinetzki (19247), no. 630). 
The Torah scrolls are carried around the synagogue in proces- 
sional circuits during both the Maariv and Shaharit services 
on *Simhat Torah (a custom first mentioned by Rabbi Isaac 
Tyrnau, 14'-15» century; Minhagim (Lunéville (1806), 51a). 
The Hasidim perform these hakkafot also at the conclusion 
of the Maariv service on *Shemini Azeret. In Reform con- 
gregations, these hakkafot are performed on Shemini Azeret. 
In Israel where Simhat Torah coincides with Shemini Azeret, 
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many congregations perform hakkafot again after Maariv 
at the completion of the festival. With the advent of the Jew- 
ish women’s movement in the 1970s, particularly in the United 
States, there was an on-going attempt to include women 
above the age of bat mitzvah in traditional synagogue ritual. 
This effort has had an impact across the spectrum of con- 
temporary Jewish life. By the beginning of the 21°t century, 
it was not unusual in modern/centrist Orthodox circles to 
give women one or more of the congregational Torah scrolls 
with which to make hakkafot and with which to dance. In 
most Conservative/masorti and in all Reconstructionist and 
Reform congregations, women and men participate in the 
same hakkafot and dance together with the Torah scrolls. 

Hakkafot are also performed on a number of other occa- 
sions. For instance, Torah scrolls are carried around in a pro- 
cessional circuit during the dedication of both synagogues and 
cemeteries. In a number of communities, it is customary for 
the bride to make either three or seven hakkafot around the 
bridegroom during the wedding ceremony. The Sephardim 
and Hasidim walk around a coffin seven times prior to burial. 
It is also customary to walk around the cemetery when pray- 
ing for the sick. 

On all of these occasions one may note the juxtaposition 
of the “magic circle” with the mystical figure of seven, and 
the implied attempt to dissuade shedim (“evil spirits”) from 
intruding upon the object of attention. With regard to the fu- 
nerary hakkafot it has been suggested that the purpose is to 
ward off the spirits of the dead man’s unborn children and to 
appease them with symbolic gifts of money. It is also signifi- 
cant that *Honi ha-Me’aggel’s miracles were performed after 
he had made a circuit (in the form of a drawn circle), around 
the place on which he stood (Ta’an. 19a, 23a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: ET, 10 (1961), 539; Eisenstein, Dinim, 105. 


[Harry Rabinowicz / Rela M. Geffen (2"4 ed.)] 


HALAFTA (early second century c.£.), tanna, father of the 
well-known tanna *Yose. Halafta lived in *Sepphoris where 
he was a leader of the community (Tosef., Ta’an. 1:14; RH 274). 
His colleague was *Johanan b. Nuri who discussed halakhah 
with him; seemingly among his associates were also *Akiva (BB 
56b, where Halafta is called Abba Halafta as also in Shab. 115a; 
Tosef., BB 2:10; Tosef., Kelim, BM 1:5), *Hanina b. Teradyon 
(Taan. 2:5), and *Eleazar b. Azariah (Tosef., Kelim, BB 2:2). It 
is possible that in the last years of the Temple he was living 
in Jerusalem since he transmitted an incident about Gama- 
liel the Elder (Tosef., Shab. 13:2). Several statements by him in 
halakhah and aggadah have been preserved, some by his son 
Yose (Kelim 26:6; Tosef., Bek. 2:19, et al.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, s.v.; J. Kanowitz, Maarekhot 


Tanna’im, 2 (1967), 107-9. 
[Zvi Kaplan] 


HALAFTA BEN SAUL (early third century c.£.), Palestin- 


ian amora. Halafta taught beraitot which are cited both in the 
Jerusalem Talmud (Ber. 1:8, 3c; Pe’ah 2:6, 17a; Shev. 2:7, 34a; 
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Hag. 3:7, 79d, et al.) and in the Babylonian (Zev. 93b; MK 10a; 
see Dik. Sof. ibid.). It is possible that he is to be identified with 
the Tahlifa b. Saul who taught a baraita quoted in the Baby- 
lonian Talmud (Men. 7b, et al.). An aggadah is also cited in 
his name (Ber. 29a). It has been suggested by some that he 
was the brother of Johanan b. Saul, and Yose b. Saul, a pupil 
of *Judah ha-Nasi. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Judah b. Kalonymos, Yihusei Tanna’im ve- 
Amora’im, ed. by J.L. Maimon (1963), 311f.; Hyman, Toledot, 454, s.v.; 


Margalioth, Hakhmei, 313f,, s.v. 
[Zvi Kaplan] 


HA LAHMA ANYA (Aram. ¥?2Y N27? Ni; lit. “Behold the 
poor bread”), opening words of an introductory paragraph 
of the Passover *Haggadah. The announcement is in Ara- 
maic, and is proclaimed at the *seder service immediately af- 
ter the conclusion of the karpas ceremony (in which greens 
are dipped in salt water; see *Passover seder). 

The announcement is composed of three unrelated sen- 
tences. The first reads, “Behold this poor bread (or, ‘bread of 
poverty’), which our fathers ate in the land of Egypt.” This 
points to the centrality of the mazzah (“the unleavened bread”) 
in the Festival of Passover. The second sentence invites the 
poor to the Passover meal: “Let anyone who is hungry come 
in and eat; let anyone who is needy come in and make Pass- 
over.” The third sentence reads, “This year we are here; next 
year we shall be in the land of Israel; this year we are slaves, 
next year we shall be free men.” 

The origins and exact purport of the Ha Lahma Anya are 
obscure. Most early portions of the Haggadah were written 
in Hebrew and are mentioned in the Mishnah. The language 
and content of this announcement, however, suggest that it 
was composed in Babylon after the destruction of the Tem- 
ple. The second sentence does find an almost exact analogy 
in the Talmud (Ta’an., 20b), where R. Huna is said to have ex- 
claimed before his meals “Let every needy person come and 
eat.” Mattathias Gaon, in the ninth century, claimed that this 
sentence of Ha Lahma Anya had always been a minhag avo- 
teinu (“custom of our fathers”; B.M. Lewin, Ozar ha-Geonim, 
3 (1930), Pesahim 112). Had this sentence been the central 
feature of the announcement, however, the Ha Lahma Anya 
would be expected to open the Haggadah, and to precede the 
*kiddush and karpas. 

The present version of the announcement is probably a 
combination of several texts which date from the talmudic 
and post-talmudic periods. It has undergone several modifica- 
tions. *Maimonides (Yad, appendix to Hamez u-Matzah) cites 
the present version with minor changes and a small addition. 
*Saadiah Gaon’s text opens with the third sentence, and is fol- 
lowed by the second. He omits the first sentence altogether. 
In certain late medieval manuscripts, the first sentence reads, 
“Behold like this poor bread...” Most texts, including those 
of Maimonides and *Judah Loew b. Bezalel, have the simple 
version in use today, “Behold the poor bread.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Davidson, Ozar, 2 (1929), 116, no. 2; Liber, in: 
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REJ, 82 (1926), 217-9; E.D. Goldschmidt, Haggadah shel Pesah ve-To- 
ledoteha (1960), 7-9; M.M. Kasher, Haggadah Shelemah (1955), 5-8 


(Hebrew pagination). 
[H. Elchanan Blumenthal] 


HALAKHAH. 
DEFINITION 


The word “halakhah” (from the root halakh, “to go”), the legal 
side of Judaism (as distinct from aggadah, the name given to 
the nonlegal material, particularly of the rabbinic literature), 
embraces personal, social, national, and international rela- 
tionships, and all the other practices and observances of Ju- 
daism. In the Bible the good life is frequently spoken of as a 
way in which men are “to go,” e.g., “and shalt show them the 
way wherein they are to go and the work that they must do” 
(Ex. 18:20). Originally the term halakhah (pl. halakhot) had the 
meaning of the particular law or decision in a given instance, 
as in the frequent expression “this is a law given to Moses on 
Sinai” (*Halakhah le-Moshe mi-Sinai). This usage persisted, 
but side by side with it there developed the use of halakhah 
as a generic term for the whole legal system of Judaism, em- 
bracing all the detailed laws and observances. For instance, 
the Talmud (Shab. 138b) comments on “the word of the Lord” 
(Amos 8:12) that this means the halakhah. 

The study of the halakhah in the rabbinic period and 
beyond it became the supreme religious duty. Because of its 
difficult subject matter and its importance for practical Juda- 
ism this study took precedence over that of any other aspect 
of Jewish teaching. Typical is the rabbinic saying that after 
the destruction of the Temple, God has nothing else in His 
world than the four cubits of the halakhah (Ber. 8a). The su- 
periority of halakhic study over aggadic was expressed in the 
parable of the two merchants, one selling precious stones, the 
other small ware. Only the connoisseur comes to buy from 
the former (Sot. 40a). 

The general assumption in the classical Jewish sources is 
that the halakhah in its entirety goes back to Moses, except for 
various later elaborations, extensions, applications, and inno- 
vations in accordance with new circumstances. Thus Maimo- 
nides (Yad, intro.) counts 40 generations backward from R. 
Ashi, the traditional editor of the Babylonian Talmud, to Moses 
and concludes: “In the two Talmuds and the Tosefta, the Sifra 
and the Sifrei, in all these are explained the permitted and the 
forbidden, the clean and the unclean, the liabilities and lack of 
liability, the unfit and the fit, as handed down from person to 
person from the mouth of Moses our teacher at Sinai.” But the 
verdict of modern scholarship is that the halakhah has had a 
history and that it is possible to trace the stages in its develop- 
ment with a considerable degree of success (see below). 


[Louis Jacobs] 


DOGMATICS OF THE HALAKHAH 


Sources of Authority 
Like other legal systems, the halakhah is composed of differ- 
ent elements, not all of equal value, since some are regarded 
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as of Sinaitic origin and others of rabbinical. Five sources can 
be differentiated: 


THE WRITTEN LAW. According to the traditional concept of 
halakhic Judaism, the Written Law is not a collection of legal, 
religious, ethical statutes and the like deriving from separate 
sources, but a law uniform in nature and content and a rev- 
elation of the will of God - a revelation that was a single non- 
recurring historical event (at Sinai). This law is considered to 
be a book of commandments, positive and negative, number- 
ing 613 (see *Commandments, the 613). 


STATEMENTS HANDED DOWN BY TRADITION (KABBALAH). 
On the verse “These are the commandments” (Lev. 27:34), the 
Sifra (Be-Hukkotai, 13:7) comments, “Henceforth no prophet 
may make innovations.” Thus such commandments or injunc- 
tions the source of which is in the words of the prophets or the 
Hagiographa (referred to as Kabbalah) are generally regarded as 
of Sinaitic force, on the assumption that the prophets received 
them as an interpretation or as a halakhah given to Moses at 
Sinai. Thus, e.g., it is inferred from Jeremiah 32:44; “and sub- 
scribe the deeds, and seal them, and call witnesses,” that the sig- 
nature by witnesses to a document is a Sinaitic law (Git. 36a). At 
times, however, the amoraim conclude that the verse is to be re- 
garded as a mere support (*asmakhta), and the matter does not 
come within the definition of Torah law. An ambivalent attitude 
on their part toward traditional statements can be discerned; 
there is even in the Babylonian Talmud a rule: inferences con- 
cerning statements of the Torah may not be drawn from state- 
ments contained in Kabbalah (Hag. 10b; BK 2b; Nid. 23a). 

From the dogmatic point of view, however, the statement 
of Nahmanides (on principle 2 of Maimonides’ Sefer ha-Mitz- 
vot) and his differentiation seem correct; namely that wher- 
ever in the prophets and Hagiographa statements are made as 
commands and injunctions, they are merely an explanation 
of the Torah and have the same authority as the Oral Law, as 
tradition, while where statements are made by way of narra- 
tive, as “relating some event” (e.g., the case of sale in the Book 
of Jeremiah) they are of rabbinic status. The same applies to 
those laws designated in the Talmud as *takkanot (“regula- 
tions”) of the prophets, even if attributed to Moses himself. 
For the concept de-rabbanan (“of rabbinical authority”) is not 
chronological but qualitative, so that such statements can be 
de-orayta (of Sinaitic authority) even if first revealed in the 
words of a late prophet, and de-rabbanan even if attributed 
to Moses, if they were transmitted as a takkanah or the con- 
firmation of an ancient custom (e.g., the seven days of bridal 
festivity, the seven days of mourning). 


THE ORAL LAW. The *Oral Law includes: the interpretation 
of the Written Law transmitted, according to the sages, in 
its entirety with its details and minutiae at Sinai; halakhah, 
e.g., given to Moses at Sinai in the restricted sense; and logi- 
cal deduction. 


Interpretation of the Written Law. This interpretation consists 
of two elements: that regarded as certainly handed down at 
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Sinai; that intrinsically inherent in the written word, but made 
manifest through the interpretation of Scripture by means of 
the accepted hermeneutical rules (see *hermeneutics). Accord- 
ing to talmudic tradition anything transmitted directly by tra- 
dition counts as de-orayta and is in every way equivalent to the 
Written Law, while difference of opinion is found with regard 
to halakhah inferred only by means of interpretation since the 
Talmud itself has no systematic dogma on the subject. 

Maimonides and Nahmanides differ on this. According 
to the former (Sefer ha-Mitzvot, principle 2), anything inferred 
by interpretation is de-orayta only if supported by a tradition. 
If the Talmud does not clearly testify to its having been trans- 
mitted, then it is “the words of the soferim” or de-rabbanan. 

On the other hand Nahmanides holds (gloss, ad loc.) that 
anything derived by interpretation is also de-orayta whether 
or not supported by a talmudic tradition, unless the Talmud 
states explicitly that this is de-rabbanan (in the language of 
the Babylonian Talmud: “It is de-rabbanan, the verse being a 
mere support”). Both from the statements of Maimonides, as 
well as from those of Nahmanides, it follows that halakhot in- 
ferred by interpretation of Scripture may be divided into three 
categories: halakhah received from Sinai where the purpose 
of the interpretation is to explain it and to connect it with 
the scriptural verse; in these cases there is no dispute as to 
the content of the halakhah since the interpretation at times 
merely serves a mnemotechnical purpose; halakhah not re- 
ceived from Sinai, but deduced by the sages from the scriptural 
verse, where the interpretation is in most cases to the point 
and included in the meaning of the verse; halakhah which all 
agree to be an innovation and de-rabbanan, the purpose of the 
interpretation being to find a support for it in Scripture (e.g., 
the rabbinic injunction against marrying relatives of the sec- 
ond degree, derived from Lev. 18:30: “Therefore shall ye keep 
My charge” (Yev. 21a)). 


Halakhah Given to Moses at Sinai. This designation is given to 
ancient halakhot for which there is no scriptural support (or 
at the most very faint support). Examples are quantities (in 
connection with *issur ve-hetter and things ritually unclean 
and clean, such as an olive'’s bulk, a quarter of a log, etc., Er. 
4a), or that *tefillin must be square (Meg. 24b) and written on 
parchment (Shab. 79b). It is difficult to decide whether in the 
early tannaitic period they actually regarded such halakhot as 
having been given at Sinai or whether the term “at Sinai” is em- 
ployed merely to indicate their antiquity in order to increase 
their holiness and thus to immunize them against challenge 
(see the commentaries of Samson of Sens and Asher b. Jehiel 
to Yad. 4:3; Jair Hayyim Bacharach, in his Havvot Ya’ir (no. 
192) enumerates about 70 such halakhot). See also *Halakhah 
le-Moshe mi-Sinai. 


Logical Deduction. Sometimes the authors of the Talmud say 
of a certain halakhah, “it is self-evident,’ and as such it does 
not require scriptural proof since it is regarded as axiomatic; 
such as “whoever wishes to claim anything in the possession 
of his fellow must bring proof? To this category belong, strictly 
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speaking, also fundamental concepts such as *hazakah, the 
majority “rule, etc., since the scriptural verse adduced is only 
intended to provide a support for the halakhah. It is not the 
verse which is the source but logical reasoning and analogy. 


SAYINGS OF THE SCRIBES (ELDERS). In talmudic litera- 
ture, the expression mi-divrei soferim (of scribal origin) has 
two meanings: a statement in principle from the Torah but 
whose explanation is of scribal origin (see above, and e.g., 
Sanh. 88b); a statement decreed or enacted originally by the 
soferim, like “the second degrees of forbidden marriages are 
of scribal origin” (Yev. 2:4). What follows applies to the sec- 
ond meaning. Everything whose source is in statements of 
the scholars throughout the generations, from Moses to the 
present time, is called de-rabbanan. These teachings include: 
positive enactments (takkanot) made to protect the principles 
of religion and Torah, and negative enactments (gezerot) de- 
creed to prevent breaches. From the verse “According to the 
law which they shall teach thee... thou shalt not turn aside 
from the sentence which they shall declare unto thee, to the 
right hand, nor to the left” (Deut. 17:11) it was inferred that it is 
a positive precept to obey the great bet din not only in every- 
thing applying to the text of the Torah, but also in everything 
that they found necessary to enact, and a warning is issued to 
anyone disregarding it. 


‘The Authority of the Sages. In the Talmud the authority of the 
sages was defined as follows: 

‘The sages have the power to abolish a biblical injunction 
(Yev. 89b-go0b) in certain circumstances, such as: in monetary 
matters, on the basis of the rule that “deprivation of ownership 
by the bet din is valid”; in cases of the passive act of “refraining 
from an action” (shev ve-al taaseh), in which they forbade the 
*lulav and *shofar to be handled and used on the Sabbath, lest 
they be carried in a public domain (thus the rabbinic prohibi- 
tion is the cause of the biblical precept being ignored!). 

The bet din has the power to temporarily disregard a 
biblical precept in order to reinforce observance. Similarly 
the court “may inflict flagellation and other punishment not 
in accordance with Torah law, in order to erect a protective 
fence round the Torah,’ but such acts may not be defined as 
halakhah - which would imply that the ruling is of a perma- 
nent character. So too, if it saw a temporary need to suspend 
a positive precept, or to transgress an injunction, in order 
to bring many back to religion, or to save the community 
from being ensnared in a transgression, all in accordance with 
the need of the time but not for future generations (Maim. 
Yad, Sanhedrin 24:4; Mamrim 2:4). The classical example is 
Elijah offering sacrifice on Mt. Carmel at the time when the 
Temple existed (and sacrifice outside it was prohibited, Zev. 
4b). 

No restriction may be imposed upon the congregation if 
the majority cannot abide by it (BB 60b). So too no restriction 
may be imposed that would cause substantial loss (see, e.g., MK 
2a) or excessive trouble. “It is preferable for them to transgress 
inadvertently rather than deliberately” (Bezah 30a). 
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No court can abolish the decision of another contem- 
porary court unless it be greater in wisdom and in number. 
The possibility of abolishing a restriction thus depends upon 
an important limitation: “It must be greater in wisdom and 
number” (Eduy. 1:5; for the meaning of this rule, which ap- 
parently prevents all possiblity of abolishing a bet din ruling, 
see Weiss, Dor, pt. 2, sec. 7 and Albeck in the supplements to 
Mishnah Nezikin). 

At times the sages gave their pronouncements the same, 
and at times even greater, validity than those of the Torah. 
For example: “These days, enumerated in Megillat Taanit, 
are forbidden [for fasting], along with both the preceding 
and the following day. As to Sabbaths and New Moons, fast- 
ing on them is forbidden, but it is permitted on the preced- 
ing and following days. What is the difference between them? 
The latter are of biblical origin and words of the Torah require 
no reinforcement, whereas the former are of scribal author- 
ity and the words of the scribes require reinforcement” (RH 
19a). Thus they were more stringent about the fulfillment of 
their takkanot than about the enactment of the Torah itself, 
because for the latter no danger of negligence was anticipated, 
as it was with their regulations. Many of the edicts and tak- 
kanot are anonymous, just as the early halakhah in general is 
anonymous: according to dogmatic conception they were all 
enacted and accepted by a vote of the great bet din in which, 
too, all disputed matters were decided. The modern historical 
approach, too, is close to this view, even though the concept 
“the great bet din” was not identical in all periods (see H. Al- 
beck, in: Zion, 8 (1942-43), 85-93, 165-78; L. Finkelstein, The 
Pharisees, 1962°). Notwithstanding, many takkanot and edicts 
are mentioned that are connected with the names of definite 
persons or places, such as Joshua b. Gamla, Simeon b. Shetah, 
Bet Shammai and Bet Hillel, Gamaliel the Elder, Johanan b. 
Zakkai, Gamaliel of Jabneh, the scholars of Usha, Judah ha- 
Nasi, etc. There are also many halakhot that are attributed to 
biblical personalities such as Moses, Joshua, Samuel, David, 
Solomon, Hezekiah, Daniel, the prophets (and the men of 
the *Great Synagogue). The individuals enumerated appear 
as heads of batei din. 

The distinction between the concepts de-orayta and de- 
rabbanan in the whole field of halakhah actually derives from 
the amoraim, but it already existed in the time of the tannaim 
and is recognizable by the penalties fixed for transgressions of 
the different categories, and there is also found the explicit ex- 
pression “statements of the scribes” in contrast to “statements 
of the Torah” (e.g., Yev. 2:4; Par. 11:5-6; Yad. 3:2; Zev. 99b). But 
the views of the tannaim and amoraim on this matter do not 
completely coincide, and at times a matter which according 
to tannaitic sources appears to be de-orayta becomes in the 
era of the amoraim de-rabbanan. The difference between the 
two concepts de-orayta and de-rabbanan not only expresses 
itself in penalties (thus, e.g., the sacrifices which one who 
transgresses the words of the Torah must bring as an atone- 
ment for his iniquity are not imposed as an obligation on one 
transgressing a prohibition of the sages, but on the other hand 
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the sages have the right to flog one transgressing their words 
with “stripes of correction” in order to punish and reform 
him); there is also a difference in the halakhic consideration: 
“In the case of doubt with regard to a biblical injunction the 
stringent view is accepted, in the case of rabbinical, the le- 
nient” (Bezah 3b; TJ, Er. 3:4). 


cusTOM. The word custom (Heb. minhag) has various mean- 
ings in talmudic literature, and not all have the same force, 
even though all serve as sources of halakhah. 

Religious custom which can be relied upon where the 
halakhah is unclear: “Every halakhah that is unclear in the 
bet din and you do not know its nature, go and see how the 
community conducts itself and conduct yourself accordingly” 
(TJ, Pe’ah 7:5). Here the concept of custom is close to the con- 
cept of “consensus” in Muslim law in its original stage: the 
people as a whole do not err, and therefore custom decides 
the matter; its nature is as the nature of the halakhah. In the 
Babylonian Talmud this idea is expressed in the words “Go 
and see how the public are accustomed to act” (Ber. 45a), and 
this too is certainly what Hillel meant when he said: “Leave 
it to Israel; if they are not prophets, they are the children of 
prophets” (Pes. 66a). 

Religious custom that is not publicly proclaimed as the 
official halakhah (see Taan 26b): here too, as in the previous 
section, the reference is not to a new custom but to fixing the 
norm in a halakhah concerning which there is a dispute, in 
accordance with the existing custom. 

A custom that is in contradiction to the theoretical hala- 
khah but by virtue of being a public custom, and that of con- 
scientious people, has the power to cancel the halakhah (7), 
Yev, 12:1; Sof. 14, ed. Higger, 270f.): in these cases, the custom 
replaces the halakhah. 

A custom introduced by a definite group - such as the 
citizens of a town, a group of pious men, women, professional 
groups, etc. - in some area of religious, social, or legal life, 
additional to the existing halakhah: such a custom serves as 
a source of halakhah which may not be altered and has the 
same authority as the words of the sages (see, e.g., Pes. 4:1; 


BM 7:1; et al.). 
[Benjamin De Vries] 


See also *Minhag. 


DEVELOPMENT OF HALAKHAH 


The Early Period 

Codes of law are found in the Pentateuch (Ex. 21-23:19; Lev. 19; 
Deut. 21-25) together with smaller collections and numerous 
individual laws. Biblical criticism explains the differences in 
style and the contradictions between one collection and an- 
other on the grounds that these groups of laws were produced 
in different circles at diverse times, e.g., in one collection the 
tithe is given to the levite (Num. 18:20-32) whereas in Deu- 
teronomy it is retained by the farmer himself to be eaten in 
the place of the central sanctuary (Deut. 14:22-26). This kind 
of solution was not open to the Pharisaic teachers so that the 
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early halakhah reconciles the two passages by postulating two 
tithes, the first (maaser rishon) to be given to the Levite and 
the second (maaser sheni) to be eaten in the place of the cen- 
tral sanctuary. Moreover, according to the traditional view, 
God conveyed to Moses together with the Written Law (torah 
she-bi-khetav) an Oral Law (torah she be-al peh). This latter 
embraced both the specific “laws given to Moses at Sinai” and 
the many interpretations of the written text now found in the 
rabbinic literature. 

One of the main points at issue between the Sadducees 
and the Pharisees was the validity of this doctrine of the Oral 
Law, the Pharisees affirming and the Sadducees denying it. 
But this is to oversimplify the problem. It is obvious that some 
process of interpretation of the written texts must have begun 
at the earliest period since many of the texts are unintelligible 
as they stand (though this is very different from the affirma- 
tion that the interpretation was uniform and handed down 
unimpaired from generation to generation). Buying and sell- 
ing, for example, are mentioned in the Pentateuch without any 
indication of how the transfer of property was to be effected. 
The law of divorce (Deut. 24:1-4) speaks of a “bill of divorce- 
ment,’ but gives no information on how this is to be written. 
Ezekiel 44:31 would seem to be an interpretation of the laws 
found in Exodus 22:30 and Deuteronomy 14:21 (Weiss, Dor, 1 
(1904*), 44-45). Jeremiah 17:21 is an interpretation of what is 
involved in Sabbath “work.” It would appear certain that by 
about 400 B.c.E., after the return from Babylon and the estab- 
lishment of the Second Temple, the Pentateuch had become 
the Torah (the Written Law) and there had begun to develop 
an oral interpretation of the Pentateuchal texts. 

The identity of the men of the Great Synagogue, who 
are said to have flourished immediately after the return, is 
still a major problem, as is the relationship of this body to the 
“Scribes” (soferim; according to Frankel, Darkhei ha-Mishnah 
(1923), 3-7 et al.). The men of the Great Synagogue were the 
executive of a movement of Pentateuchal interpretation of 
which the “Scribes” formed the general body. However, more 
recent studies have demonstrated that the soferim were sim- 
ply a class of biblical exegetes inferior in status to the “sages” 
so that it is illegitimate to speak of the period of the “Scribes” 
(Kaufmann, Y., Toledot, 4 (1960), 481-5; E. Urbach, in: Tarbiz, 
27 (1957/58), 166-82). The Midrash process, in which the texts 
were carefully examined for their wider meaning and appli- 
cation, no doubt had its origin in this period. Another vexed 
question is whether the Midrash of a particular text is the real 
source of the law said to be derived from it or whether the 
law came first with the Midrash no more than a peg on which 
to hang it. The most convincing way of coping with the evi- 
dence on this matter is to suggest that the earliest Midrashim 
were in the nature of a real derivative process by means of 
which the deeper meaning and wider application of the 
texts were uncovered (although this must not be taken to ex- 
clude the existence of actual traditions for which texts were 
subsequently found). In the later Midrash the process is re- 
versed. 
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The whole period down to the age of the Maccabees - on 
any showing the formative period in the history of the hala- 
khah - is shrouded in obscurity. Y. Baer (in Zion, 17 (1951-52), 
1-55) has argued that there was little pure academic legal activ- 
ity at this period and that many of the laws originating at this 
time were produced by a kind of rule of thumb in which pi- 
ous farmers in a comparatively simple form of society worked 
out basic rules of neighborly conduct, much in the same way 
as this was done among the Greeks in the age of Solon. Some 
of these rules can possibly still be detected among the earliest 
strata of the Mishnah, e.g., in the first chapter of Bava Kamma, 
which includes a formulation of the law of torts worded in 
the first person. 

There are references in the sources to five pairs of teach- 
ers — the zugot (“pairs,’ duumviri) - beginning with Yose b. 
Joezer and Yose b. Johanan in the time of the Maccabees and 
ending with Hillel and Shammai in the time of Herod. The 
ethical maxims of these teachers are recorded in the Mishnah 
(Avot 1:4-5) but little legal material has been transmitted in 
their name. At this time, it was said, there was no legal debate 
in Israel (Tosef., H}¥6 2:9), i.e., the law was known or where in 
doubt was decided by the “great court” in Jerusalem. 

Historically considered there is no question, however, of 
a uniform halakhah, even at this early period, handed down 
from generation to generation in the form the halakhah as- 
sumes in the tannaitic period. Apart from the great debates 
on legal matters between the Sadducees and the Pharisees, 
the halakhah in the books of the Apocrypha (and the writings 
of the Qumran sect) is not infrequently at variance with the 
halakhah as recorded in the Mishnah and the other tannaitic 
sources (e.g., the law of false witnesses in Susannah conflicts 
with the Pharisaic law as recorded in the Mishnah, Mak. 1:4). 
Even in the Pharisaic party itself the schools of Hillel and 
Shammai at the beginning of the present era differed on hun- 
dreds of laws, so that it was said that there was a danger of the 
Torah becoming two torot (Sanh. 88b). 

A major problem here is the motivation behind the ap- 
proaches of the two rival schools. The theory associated with 
L. Ginzberg (On Jewish Law and Lore (1955), 102-18) and L. 
Finkelstein (op. cit.) finds the differences in the different social 
strata to which the schools belonged. The school of Shammai, 
it is argued, was legislating for the upper classes, the wealthy 
landowners and aristocrats, while the school of Hillel was leg- 
islating for the poorer urban workers and artisans. Thus ac- 
cording to the school of Hillel the legal definition of a “meal” 
is one dish, whereas according to the school of Shammai it is 
at least two dishes (Bezah 2:1). In most societies the woman 
has a much more significant role among the upper classes 
than among the lower. Hence the school of Hillel rules that a 
valid marriage can be effected by the delivery to the woman 
of the smallest coin - a perutah — whereas the school of Sham- 
mai demands the much larger minimum amount of a dinar 
(Kid. 1:1). The school of Shammai only permits the divorce of 
a wife if she is unfaithful whereas the school of Hillel permits 
it on other grounds (Git. 9:10). While there is undoubtedly 
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some truth in the theory of social motivation it is too sweep- 
ing to be entirely adequate. Other motives, such as different 
exegetical methods, were also at work (see Alon, Mehkarim, 
2 (1958), 181-222). 


The Tannaitic Period (c. 1-220 C.E.). 

The debates between the schools of Hillel and Shammai set in 
motion new debating processes among the rabbinic teachers 
of first- and second-century Palestine, the tannaim. Prominent 
in the second century were the rival schools of R. Akiva and 
R. Ishmael, who differed in their concept of the Torah revela- 
tion and, as a result, in their attitude toward the scope of the 
halakhah (see A.J. Heschel, Torah min ha-Shamayim (first 2 
vols., 1962, 1965). According to R. Ishmael’s school “the Torah 
speaks in the language of men” (Sif. Num. 15:31) and it is there- 
fore not permissible to derive new laws from such linguistic 
usages as the infinitive absolute before the verb. According 
to the school of R. Akiva it is legitimate to do this and to de- 
rive laws from the use of the particles gam (“also”) and et (the 
sign of the accusative), for example in Pesahim 22b, since in 
the view of this school no word or letter of the Torah can be 
considered superfluous or merely for the purpose of literary 
effect. A later teacher characterized the methods of the Akiva 
school by telling of Moses on high asking God why He had 
affixed the decorative “crowns” to some of the letters of the 
Torah. God replies that after many generations there will arise 
aman, Akiva b. Joseph by name, “who will expound upon each 
tittle heaps and heaps of laws.” Moses then asks permission 
to see Akiva and is transported across time to enter Akiva’s 
academy where he is unable to follow the arguments! Moses 
is distressed but is later comforted when Akiva replies to the 
question of his disciples: “Whence do you know this?” by stat- 
ing: “It is a law given to Moses at Sinai” (Men. 29b). 

At the end of the second century R. Judah ha-Nasi ed- 
ited the Mishnah, in which were summarized all the legal de- 
bates and decisions of the tannaim. Judah ha-Nasi is better 
spoken of as the editor of the Mishnah, not its author, since 
it is clear that his compilation is based on earlier formula- 
tions, particularly those of R. Akiva and his disciple R. Meir. 
Indeed it is possible to detect various early strata embedded 
in the final form the Mishnah has assumed. For instance, the 
Mishnah (Pes. 1:1) records a rule that a wine cellar requires to 
be searched for leaven on the eve of Passover and then records 
a debate between the schools of Hillel and Shammai on how 
this rule is to be defined. 


The Amoraic Period (c. 220-470 C.E.) 

Once the Mishnah had been compiled it became a sacred text 
second only to the Bible. The word of the post-mishnaic teach- 
ers in both Palestine and Babylon (the amoraim) was confined 
chiefly to discussion and comment on the Mishnah and to the 
application of its laws (and those found in the other tannaitic 
sources). It became axiomatic that no amora had the right to 
disagree with a tanna in matters of law unless he was able to 
adduce tannaitic support for his view. It must not be thought, 
however, that the amoraim were only concerned with practi- 
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cal application of the halakhah. A good deal of their work was 
in the field of abstract legal theory in which purely academic 
questions were examined and debated (see M. Guttmann, in 
Devir, 1 (1923), 38-873 2 (1923), 101-64). 

The halakhah of the Palestinian amoraim was eventu- 
ally collected in the Jerusalem Talmud, that of the Babylonian 
amoraim in the Babylonian Talmud. With the “closing” of the 
Talmud this work virtually became the infallible source of 
the halakhah. Occasionally in the Middle Ages, as Weiss (Dor, 
3 (19044) 216-30) has demonstrated, authorities would dis- 
agree with talmudic rulings. Maimonides, for example, dis- 
regards in his code any laws based on a belief in the efficacy 
of magic even though the laws are found in the Talmud and 
are not disputed there. Some of the geonim tended to adopt 
a more lenient attitude toward the talmudic laws governing 
the relations between Jews and gentiles on the grounds that 
the gentiles in their milieu (the Muslims) were not idolaters. 
But such exceptions were few. The history of post-talmudic 
halakhah is founded on the appeal to the Talmud as the fi- 
nal and overriding authority. “To it [the Talmud] one must 
not add and from it one must not subtract” (Maim., Comm. 
to Mishnah, intro.). Of the two Talmuds the Babylonian be- 
came the more authoritative for a number of reasons. The 
halakhah of the Babylonian Talmud is more highly developed 
and more comprehensive; the Babylonian Talmud is later than 
the Jerusalem and hence able to override the decisions of the 
latter; the textual condition of the Babylonian Talmud is in 
a more satisfactory state; the Babylonian geonim at Sura and 
Pumbedita were in direct succession to the Babylonian amo- 
raim (so that the Babylonian Talmud became “our Talmud”) 
and the hegemony of the teachings of Babylonia was consid- 
erably strengthened as a result of political developments, in- 
cluding the emergence of Baghdad as the seat of the caliphate. 
Maimonides (Yad, intro.) states the accepted view: “All Israel 
is obliged to follow the matters stated in the Babylonian Tal- 
mud. Every city and every province are to be coerced to fol- 
low all the customs which the sages of the Talmud followed 
and to obey their decisions and follow their enactments since 
all the matters in the Talmud have been accepted by all Israel. 
And those sages who made the enactments or introduced the 
decrees or ordained the customs or decided the laws, teach- 
ing that the decision was so, were all the sages of Israel or the 
majority of them. And they heard by tradition the main prin- 
ciples of the whole Torah generation after generation reach- 
ing back to the generation of Moses our teacher on whom 
be peace.” 

Rules for determining the actual decision in law from 
the labyrinth of legal debate and discussion that is the Talmud 
are provided by the Talmud itself and by the savoraic addi- 
tions to the Talmud, and other rules were widely accepted by 
the post-talmudic authorities. The following, in addition to 
those mentioned above, are some of the more important of 
these rules which enabled the Talmud to serve as the final 
authority in halakhah even though it is not itself a code of 
law. 
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Where there is a debate between an individual sage and 
his colleagues the view of the majority is adopted (Ber. ga). 
The school of Hillel is always followed against the school of 
Shammai (Er. 6b). In the many matters debated by Rav and 
Samuel the view of Rav is followed in religious matters and 
that of Samuel in civil law (Bek. 49b). Except in three specified 
cases the opinion of R. Johanan is followed against that of R. 
Simeon b. Lakish (Yev. 36a). Similarly, except in three speci- 
fied cases the opinion of Rabbah is followed against that of 
R. Joseph (BB 114b). The decision of Rava is followed against 
that of Abbaye except in six specified cases (Kid. 52a). Wher- 
ever a talmudic debate concludes with the statement “the law 
is...” (ve-hilkheta) this ruling is adopted. The lenient opinion 
is adopted when there is a debate regarding the laws of mourn- 
ing for near relatives (MK 26b). The rulings of later authorities 
are generally preferred to those of earlier ones (from Rava on- 
ward) on the grounds that the later scholars, though aware of 
the opinions of the others, still saw fit to disagree with them 
(Sefer Keritut, 4:3, 6). It is generally accepted that where a rul- 
ing is conveyed in a talmudic passage anonymously (setama) 
this implies unanimity among the final editors and is to be fol- 
lowed even if elsewhere in the Talmud the matter is a subject 
of debate (see Tos. to Ber. 20b and Yev. 116a). Halakhic deci- 
sions are not generally to be derived from aggadic statements 
(based on TJ, Pe‘ah 2:4; see ET, 1 (1951°), 62). This rule was 
not applied consistently and was occasionally departed from, 
particularly in the French and German schools in the Middle 
Ages for whom the entire talmudic material, including the 
aggadah, tended to be invested with infallible authority. 

In spite of the “closing” of the Talmud (occasioned chiefly 
by the disturbed conditions at the end of the fifth century 
when the great Babylonian schools were closed for a fairly long 
period) and its acceptance as the final authority, new legisla- 
tion could still be introduced under the heading of takkanah 
(“enactment”), of which there are many examples in the Tal- 
mud itself. By means of the takkanah it was possible to cope 
with new circumstances not covered by the talmudic law. 
From time to time the principle, found in the Talmud, was 
resorted to that “a court can inflict penalties even when these 
run counter to the Torah’ if the times require it (Yev. gob; see 
above). In Spain, for example, in the Middle Ages, the courts 
assumed the power to inflict capital and corporal punishment 
even though this right had long been taken from them ac- 
cording to the strict letter of the law (see Baron, Community, 
1 (1942), 168-9 and notes). 


Codification of the Halakhah 

Teachers of the halakhah in the Middle Ages and afterward 
were of two main types. Firstly there were the legal theore- 
ticians such as Rashi and the tosafists, whose main activity 
consisted of exposition of the classical legal texts of the Tal- 
mud and other early rabbinic works. These were known as the 
mefareshim (“commentators”) and their writings were natu- 
rally utilized to determine the practical law even though this 
was not their own province. Secondly there were the posekim 
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(“decision-makers”) whose opinions in practical legal matters 
were accepted because of their acknowledged expertise in this 
field. The activity of the posekim was of two kinds: responsa 
and codification. Questions of law on which direct guidance 
from the Talmud was not forthcoming were addressed to the 
great legal luminaries and from time to time these responsa 
were collected, helping to form the basis for new codifications 
of the halakhah. Both the new and older laws were frequently 
classified and codified. The process of responsa and subse- 
quent *codification has continued down to the present. 

One of the earliest codes was the *Halakhot Gedolot of 
Simeon Kayyara (ninth century). Isaac *Alfasi compiled an 
abbreviated, and with regard to some texts an expanded, ver- 
sion of the Babylonian Talmud in which only the conclusions 
of the talmudic discussions were recorded so as to provide a 
digest of talmudic halakhah in its practical application. Where 
the Babylonian Talmud has no rulings Alfasi followed deci- 
sions found in the Jerusalem Talmud. *Maimonides compiled 
his gigantic code, the Mishneh Torah (called, after his death, 
the Yad ha-Hazakah), in which he presented the final deci- 
sions in all matters of halakhah, including those laws which 
no longer obtained in his day, such as the laws of the sacrifi- 
cial cult. “Asher b. Jehiel, known as the Rosh (Rabbenu Asher), 
compiled a code in which due weight was given to the opin- 
ions of the French and German authorities which frequently 
differed from those of the Spanish authorities as recorded by 
Maimonides. Asher’s son, *Jacob b. Asher, followed in his fa- 
ther’s footsteps in his code known as the Tur (“row,’ pl. Turim, 
properly the “Four Rows,” so called because the work is di- 
vided into four parts). 

By the time of Joseph *Caro there was much confusion in 
the whole realm of practical halakhah. In addition to the many 
differences between the codes, Jewish communities tended to 
differ in their application of the laws so that, as Caro remarks 
(Beit Yosef, Intro.), the Torah had become not two torot but 
many forot. In his great commentary to the Tur, called Beit 
Yosef, Caro sought to remedy the situation by working out a 
practical guide for a uniform application of the halakhah. His 
method was to follow a majority opinion whenever the three 
earlier codes of Alfasi, Maimonides, and the Tur disagreed and 
to rely on other authorities whenever this method of deciding 
was not possible. Caro’ *Shulhan Arukh contains the gist of 
his decisions as worked out in the Beit Yosef Unfortunately, 
however, Caro’s method weighted the scales in favor of the 
Spanish schools, since these were generally in accord with the 
views of Alfasi and Maimonides, against the German views as 
represented by Asher b. Jehiel and the Tur. The Shulhan Arukh 
was thus incapable of serving as a practical guide to the Ger- 
man Jews and their followers in Poland, which from the 16 
century became a foremost center of Jewish life. The remedy 
was provided by Moses *Isserles of Cracow who added notes 
to the Shulhan Arukh, known as the MAPPAH, in which the 
German-Polish practices were recorded where these differed 
from the opinions of the Shulhan Arukh. The Shulhan Arukh, 
together with the Mappah, became the most authoritative code 
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in the history of the halakhah, partly, at least, because it was 
the first code to be compiled after the invention of printing 
and was therefore sure of the widest dissemination. 

The Shulhan Arukh marked a turning point in the history 
of the halakhah. Even when later authorities departed from 
its rulings they did so reluctantly. Adherence to the Shulhan 
Arukh became the test of Jewish fidelity. The “Shulhan Arukh 
Jew” became the supreme type of Jewish piety. Earlier rab- 
binical authorities were known as *rishonim while later ones 
were known as *aharonim. Rabbinic authority even in modern 
times is much more reluctant to disagree with the rishonim 
than the aharonim. 


The Authority of the Halakhah 
Halakhah is the distinctive feature of Judaism as a religion of 
obedience to the word of God. It united Jews of many differ- 
ent temperaments, origins, and theological opinions, though 
the view (“pan-halakhism” as A.J. Heschel called it) that sub- 
mission to the halakhah is all that is demanded of the Jew is 
a travesty of traditional Judaism. The major practical differ- 
ences between Orthodox and Reform Judaism depend on 
the different attitudes of these groups to the halakhah. Or- 
thodoxy considers the halakhah, in its traditional form, to 
be absolutely binding, whereas Reform, while prepared to be 
guided by the legal decisions of the past in some areas, rejects 
the absolute binding force of the traditional halakhah. Con- 
servative Judaism adopts a midway position, treating the tra- 
ditional halakhah as binding but feeling freer to interpret it 
and attempting to preserve the dynamic principle of legal de- 
velopment which, it claims, is typical of the talmudic period. 
The Orthodox rabbi, when faced with new halakhic problems 
raised, for instance, by the invention of printing and the use of 
electricity, will try to arrive at a decision by applying directly 
the ancient halakhic principles in the new circumstances. The 
Reform rabbi will be more inclined to consider the religious 
demands of the new age and will tend to operate within non- 
halakhic categories. The Conservative rabbi will try to utilize 
these latter in working out a fresh interpretation of the tra- 
ditional halakhah. 
[Louis Jacobs] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Weiss, Dor; Frankel, Mishnah; Halevy, 
Dorot; G.E Moore, Judaism in the First Centuries of the Christian 
Era, 3 vols. (1927-30); J. Kaplan, The Redaction of the Talmud (1933); 
H. Tchernowitz, Toledot ha-Halakhah, 4 vols. (1934-50); idem, To- 
ledot ha-Posekim, 3 vols. (1946-47); J.Z. Lauterbach, “Midrash and 
Mishnah,’ in his Rabbinic Essays (1951), 163-256; B. Cohen, Law and 
Ethics in the Light of Jewish Tradition (1957); idem, Law and Tradition 
in Judaism (1959); ET, 9 (1959), 241-339; M. Kadushin, The Rabbinic 
Mind (19657), includes bibliography; Z.H. Chajes, The Student's Guide 
Through the Talmud (19607); B. Herring, Jewish Ethics and Halakhah 
for Our Times: Sources and Commentary, 2 vols. (1984-1989). Con- 
servative: On Zacharias Frankel, see M. Krakauer, Zacharias Fran- 
kel’ prinzipieller Standpunkt in der Reformfrage des Judentums (1883); 
L. Ginzberg, Students, Scholars, Saints (1958), 195-216; M. Brann, 
Geschichte des juedisch-theologischen Seminars in Breslau (1904); I. 
Heinemann, in: G. Kisch (ed.), Das Breslauer Seminar (1963), 85-109. 
On changes in Judaism, see M. Waxman (ed.), Tradition and Change 
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(1964), 43-50. On philosophy of Jewish law, see L. Ginzberg, “Tradi- 
tion and Change,’ op. cit., 129-138; M. Arzt, in: ibid., 139-51; R. Gordis, 
in: ibid., 375-91; E. Dorf, in: cj, 27, 3 (1973), 65-773 S. Siegel, in: cy, 24, 
3 (1971), 33-40; R. Gordis, in: ibid., 49-55; idem., in: CJ, 26, 3 (1972), 
70-74; J. Agus, in: PRA, 31 (1967), 81-89; I. Klein, in: ibid., 22 (1958), 
102-7; M. Higger, in: cJ, 5, 4 (1949), 20-22; S. Simon, in: Judaism, 3 
(1954), 48-53; S. Greenberg, in: CJ, 24, 3 (1970), 75-141. On responsa 
and decisions of the Committee on Jewish Laws and Standards, see: 
B.Z. Kreitman, in: PRA, 22 (1958), 68-80; J. Segal, in: PRA, 31 (1967), 
195-208; I. Klein, in: cJ, 24, 3 (1970), 26-33; I. Silverman, in: cj, 18, 2 
(1964), 1-5; I. Klein, in: cy, 28, 2 (1974), 34-46. Reconstructionist: I. 
Eisenstein, Judaism under Freedom (1956), 180-88; idem, Tradition 
and Change, ed. M. Waxman (1958), 447-53; M.M. Kaplan, The Fu- 
ture of the American Jew (1967), 187-401; idem, Judaism as a Civili- 
zation (1957), 431-78; idem, The Meaning of God in Modern Jewish 
Religion (1937), 315-20; idem, A New Zionism (1959), idem, Questions 
Jews Ask (1959); E. Kohn, Religious Humanism (1953); J.J. Cohen and 
E. Kohn, “Jewish Law and Ritual” (undated pamphlet); H.M. Schul- 
weiss, “Democracy and Jewish Religion” (undated pamphlet). app. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Elon, Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri, 3 vols. (1973; Jewish 
Law, History, Sources, Principles, 4 vols., 1994); N. Hecht et al., An 
Introduction to the History and Sources of Jewish Law (1996); N. Ra- 
kover, A Bibliography of Jewish Law, 2 vols. (1975-90); B.S. Jackson 
et al., “Halacha and Law,’ in: M. Goodman (ed.), Oxford Handbook 
of Jewish Studies (2002), 643-79, incl. bibl. For periodical literature, 
see *Halakhic Periodicals. 


HALAKHAH LE-MOSHE MI-SINAI (Heb. *797) mW 1397; 
“a law given to Moses at Sinai”). As part of the *Oral Law, a 
number of laws, possessing biblical authority but neither 
stated in Scripture nor derived by hermeneutical principles, 
are stated in rabbinic literature to be “laws given to Moses at 
Sinai.” The term occurs only three times in the Mishnah (Pe'ah 
2:6; Eduy. 8:7; Yad. 4:3) but is found frequently together with 
terms of similar import, in the other sources of rabbinic Ju- 
daism, particularly in the Talmud (such as - “there is a re- 
ceived halakhah”; “there is a received tradition’; or simply “re- 
ceived”). Similarly, according to the Jerusalem Talmud (Shab. 
1:4, 3b) the expression “in truth they said” also belongs to this 
category (however, see BM 60a and Rashi s.v. be-emet). 
Among the laws said to have been given to Moses at Sinai 
are the 18 defects which render an animal *terefah (Hul. 42a); 
the duty of walking round the altar with willows and the feast 
of water drawing, both on the festival of Tabernacles (Suk. 
34a); the underside and duct of the tefillin, the parchment of 
the tefillin, that the straps of the tefillin be black and the tefil- 
lin themselves square (Men. 35a), and that they should have 
a knot (Er. 97a); the minimum quantities of forbidden foods 
to constitute an offense and the rules regarding interposi- 
tions on the body which invalidate a ritual immersion (Er. 
4a); that only half the damage is to be paid when damage is 
done by pebbles flying from under an animal’s feet (BK 3b); 
and that doubtful cases of levitical defilement, if occurring in 
the public domain, are to be treated as pure (Hul. 9b). It will 
be seen that all these refer to long-established rules which 
could not have been known without a tradition to that effect. 
The medieval commentators point out that on occasion the 
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term, halakhah le-Moshe mi-Sinai, is used of much later en- 
actments and is not always to be taken literally, but refers to 
a halakhah which is so certain and beyond doubt that it is as 
though it were a halakhah given to Moses at Sinai (Asher ben 
Jehiel Hilkhot Mikvaot, 1 (at the end of his Piskei ha-Rosh to 
Niddah) and his Commentary to Mishnah, Yad. 4:3). In most 
cases, however, they explain it literally, i.e., that these halakhot 
were transmitted by God to Moses at Sinai. Modern scholar- 
ship is skeptical about the whole question, but it is clear that 
the rabbis themselves did believe in the existence of laws trans- 
mitted verbally to Moses. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Weiss, Dor, 1 (1904*), index; W. Bacher, 
in: Studies in Jewish Literature... K. Kohler (1913), 56-70 (Ger.); H. 
Tchernowitz, Toledot ha-Halakhah, 1 (1934), 29-36; L. Strack, Intro- 
duction to the Talmud (1945), 9; J. Levinger, Darkhei ha-Mahashavah 


ha-Hilkhatit shel ha-Rambam (1965), 50-65. 
[Louis Jacobs] 


HALAKHIC PERIODICALS. The first Jewish periodical 
to appear was the *Peri Ez-Hayyim which first appeared in 
1691. This journal consisted primarily of responsa to halakhic 
queries sent from all parts of the Dutch empire of its day; 13 
volumes were published during the 116 years of its existence, 
until 1807. 

Halakhic periodical literature continued to develop 
through the years. Noteworthy is the Shomer Ziyyon ha-Nee- 
man, which appeared in Germany during the years 1846-56, 
under the guidance of Rabbi Jacob Ettlinger, containing, inter 
alia, responsa. The turn of the 20" century saw the growth of 
rabbinic halakhic periodicals in Eastern Europe, and eventu- 
ally in America; e.g., Ha-Pardes which was originally founded 
in Poland in 1913, still appears in New York. Among the Euro- 
pean periodicals, Tel Talpiot (Vac, Hungary), appeared from 
1812-1938, and Yagdil Torah (Slutsk, Belorussia, 1908-28) are 
especially worthy of mention. 

After World War 11 the center of halakhic activity nat- 
urally shifted to Israel, with the United States taking sec- 
ond place. Sinai, which was founded even before the war 
(Jerusalem, 1937- ) includes contemporary and historical 
responsa. 

The establishment of the State of Israel has generated an 
intensification of activity in applying halakhah to all facets of 
modern life - its technology, society and economy have all 
been the subject of halakhic research. It gave rise to Ha-Torah 
ve-ha-Medinah, published by the Rabbinical Association of 
Ha-Poel Ha-Mizrachi (1949-62), which dealt with such top- 
ics as security, medical ethics, legislation, law applying to the 
Land of Israel and Family Law. Thus, among topics discussed 
in vol. 1 are: the right to grant clemency to those sentenced by 
the courts of Israel, the authority of the president and the in- 
stitutions of elected government, and the legal status of spoils 
of war. Vol. 4 (1952) included articles on the rights of women 
according to the halakhah, and women’s service in the armed 
forces; vols. 5-6, security measures in the State on the Sabbath 
and Festivals; vols. 7-8, the powers of municipal authorities 
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according to the halakhah; vols. 11-13 (1960-62), the religious 
duty of aliyah, the prohibition against leaving Israel, and the 
liability of rabbis to taxation. Or ha-Mizrah (1959- _), issued 
by the Ha-Poel Ha-Mizrachi of the United States, is essentially 
a Diaspora equivalent of Ha-Torah ve-ha-Medinah. 

Unlike the above two works, which appear under the 
aegis of a public body, Noam (1959- ), “A platform for the 
clarification of halakhic problems,” is a venture of the Torah 
Shelemah Institute of Jerusalem, and its scope is much wider. 
Among the practical problems dealt with are the use of the 
birth control pill (11:167), heart transplants (13:1), the trans- 
planting of kidneys and artificial kidneys (14:308), artificial 
insemination (10:314), and even whether the laws of the Torah 
are applicable to a Jew on the moon (13:196). Among the other 
contemporary Israeli journals containing responsa, notewor- 
thy are Assia, published in Jerusalem by the Dr. F. Schlesinger 
Institute for Medical Halakhic Research at Shaare Zedek Hos- 
pital (1969- ), which acts as a forum for modern medical 
ethical problems; Ha-Ma’yan, published in Jerusalem by the 
Y. Breuer Institute (1952- ); Kol Torah (Jerusalem, 1930- ); 
Torah She-be-al Peh, published in Jerusalem by Mosad Ha- 
Rav Kook, consisting of the proceedings of the annual Oral 
Law Conferences devoted to various fields of current inter- 
est (1958- ); Moriah, published in Jerusalem (1969- ), and 
Shmaatin (1964- ), a forum for dealing with problems in re- 
ligious education. Devoted to Jewish Law (Mishpat Ivri) are 
Diné Israel (1969-_), an annual published by the Faculty of 
Law of Tel Aviv University, and Shenaton ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri 
(1974- ), published by the Institute for Research in Jewish Law 
at the Hebrew University Law School. 

In America, Ha-Darom (1957-_ ), published in New York 
by the Rabbinical Council of America, discusses a broad spec- 
trum of modern halakhic questions. The English language 
Tradition (1958- ), also published in New York by the rca, 
includes a section, a “Survey of Recent Halakhic Periodi- 
cal Literature” as well as halakhic articles and essays. Talpiot 
(1943-63), which was published in New York by Yeshiva Uni- 


versity, is also worthy of mention. 
[Menahem Slae] 


HALAKHOT GEDOLOT (Heb. ni7173 19977), halakhic code 
belonging to the geonic period. 


Nature of the Code 

The Halakhot Gedolot gives a systematic and comprehensive 
summary of all the talmudic laws. Although in general it fol- 
lows the order of the tractates of the Talmud, it groups to- 
gether the various halakhot scattered in the Talmud according 
to their logical order, and, contrary to the procedure adopted 
in the Mishnah and Gemara, first states the general principle 
before giving the details. It also assigns new names to certain 
groups of halakhot, and embodies laws (such as those deal- 
ing with sacrifices and some of those applicable to the priests) 
which were no longer observed after the destruction of the 
Temple. The decisions are founded on those of the Talmud 
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and on the halakhic principles laid down by its sages. The 
work is based on the Babylonian Talmud but the author also 
makes use to some extent of the Jerusalem Talmud, which he 
refers to as “the Talmud of the West.” Other sources are the 
responsa of Babylonian geonim and the halakhic work of the 
same period Sefer ha-Maasim shel Benei Erez Yisrael. Hala- 
khot Gedolot spread throughout Jewry, and in the course of 
time decisions of *Yehudai Gaon and those of a later date 
were incorporated into it. The earlier authorities often quote 
excerpts from it which are different, or entirely absent, from 
the extant work. 

The Halakhot Gedolot has an introduction - it is the first 
rabbinic work to have one - and it is generally held that it was 
directed against the *Karaites and others who rejected the Oral 
Law. It is in two parts, the one comprising aggadic statements 
in praise of the Torah and its students; the other enumerat- 
ing, for the first time, the 613 *commandments mentioned in 
the Talmud (Mak. 23b). They are classified according to the 
degree of punishment incurred in transgressing them and ac- 
cording to their common character. This list of 365 negative 
and 248 positive commandments, which provided the basis 
for similar elaborations in various *azharot, was severely criti- 
cized by Maimonides in his Sefer ha-Mitzvot, and defended 
by Nahmanides. 


Recensions of the Work 

The work is extant in two recensions. The one (Halakhot 
Gedolot 1), published in Venice in 1548, is the Babylonian re- 
cension, which is the earlier and which preserves the original 
version. It was this recension that was used by the French and 
German scholars. The other (Halakhot Gedolot 2) was pub- 
lished by A. Hildesheimer on the basis of the Vatican manu- 
script (1892) and is, in the opinion of scholars, identical with 
Halakhot Gedolot shel Ispamya (“Spain”; Tos. to Yev. 48a, see 
below), the version used by the scholars of Spain, southern 
France, and Italy. Various excerpts from this Spanish recen- 
sion are not found in Halakhot Gedolot 1, having been omit- 
ted by copyists. Moreover, the former contains later additions, 
commentaries, and supercommentaries, and also the names of 
geonim who lived after Simeon Kayyara (see below), the last 
gaon to be mentioned in it being Zemah b. Paltoi (890 c.z.). 
This recension, which may have been compiled in North Af- 
rica (Kairouan), was called by the northern French scholars 
Halakhot Gedolot shel Ispamya, having reached them from 
Spain by way of southern France. There may also have been 
other recensions of the work, for a southern French author 
mentions “our halakhot of Simeon Kayyara that came from 
Erez Israel” (Ha-Ittur, pt. 2 (1874), 22c), while various excerpts 
from Halakhot Gedolot, not contained in the other recensions, 
have been found in the Cairo Genizah. 


Date and Authorship 

The authorship and date of the Halakhot Gedolot have been 
the subject of many studies and given rise to conflicting views. 
The work has been variously ascribed to Sherira Gaon (A.E. 
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Harkavy (ed.), Teshuvot ha-Geonim, no. 376; Zikkaron la-Ris- 
honim ve-gam la-Aharonim, 1/4 (1887)), Hai Gaon (D. Cassel 
(ed.) Teshuvot Geonim Kadmonim (1848) no. 87, et al.), by the 
scholars of Spain and Provence to Simeon Kayyara and to 
Yehudai Gaon by those of northern France and Germany. In 
his Sefer ha-Kabbalah, Abraham ibn Daud states that Simeon 
Kayyara lived before Yehudai Gaon and that the latter was the 
author of *Halakhot Pesukot, written in 741 C.E., which “he 
compiled from Halakhot Gedolot” (Ibn Daud, Tradition, 47f., 
see also 127, n. 18-19). S.J. Rapoport, following Abraham ibn 
Daud, held that Halakhot Gedolot is composed of two parts: 
the original Halakhot Gedolot of Simeon Kayyara and Hala- 
khot Pesukot of Yehudai Gaon, which the latter’s pupils incor- 
porated into the former work. According to Rapoport, Yehudai 
Gaon’s statements in Halakhot Gedolot can be recognized in 
two ways: by the Aramaic in which various passages are writ- 
ten, and by the word pesak (“legal decision”), which is asso- 
ciated with several statements and which, according to him, 
derive from Halakhot Pesukot. This, however, has been contro- 
verted by S.D. Luzzatto (Beit ha-Ozar, 1 (1847), 53af.). Graetz 
maintained that the work was written by Simeon Kayyara 
who lived at the end of the ninth or the beginning of the 10" 
century, some 150 years after Yehudai Gaon had composed 
Halakhot Pesukot. I. Halevy held that the author of Halakhot 
Gedolot was a younger contemporary of the writer of Hala- 
khot Pesukot, the latter work being a compilation of Yehudai 
Gaon’s practical decisions, while the former, more theoreti- 
cal work has its source in the Talmud. A. Epstein contended 
that Halakhot Gedolot was written in Sura by Simeon Kayyara 
about 825 and that its main sources were Aha of Shabha’s 
Sheeltot and Yehudai Gaon’s Halakhot Pesukot. Seventy years 
later there was compiled the second recension of the work, 
the Halakhot Gedolot shel Ispamya, the first recension being 
ascribed by them to Yehudai Gaon. 

Simeon Kayyara came from Bozrah in Babylonia, as is 
attested by Hai Gaon. The city of Bozrah is mentioned twice 
in Halakhot Gedolot (in Hilkhot Hallah and in Hilkhot Eruvin) 
and was under the spiritual authority of Sura. Indeed, many 
of the laws and customs mentioned in the work conform to 
those of Sura, and several of its legal decisions are cited in the 
name of geonim of Sura. 

The work has been reprinted several times: Venice (1548), 
Lemberg (1804), Vienna (1811), Berlin (1888-92, ed. by A. 
Hildesheimer). The various editions include comments by Sol- 
omon Salem (Amsterdam, 1764), notes by S.A. Traub (1875), 
and the commentary Sefat Emet by A. Margalioth (1894). 


Halakhot Gedolot-Halakhot Pesukot 

A new edition of the Halakhot Gedolot is being published by 
Azriel Hildesheimer through the Mekizei Nirdamim publish- 
ers, Jerusalem, two parts of which have already appeared (part 
1, 1972; part 2, 1980). This edition is based on manuscripts 
found in the Ambrosiana Library in Milan (henceforth M). 
Besides this manuscript there are two others which include 
the entire Halakhot Gedolot or most of it, both in the Vatican 
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Library: the first (Ebr. 142) served as the basis of the edition 
of the Halakhot Gedolot (Berlin 1888-92), published by Azriel 
Hildesheimer, grandfather of the current editor, the other is 
(Ebr. 136, referred to as R). The Halakhot Gedolot published 
in Warsaw (1875) is based upon the Venice (v) ms. and the 
Paris (Pp). Other manuscripts from the Genizah are incomplete. 
Part of this latest Hildesheimer edition includes halakhot for 
the Seder Moed; part 2, Seder Nashim and the three Bavot of 
the order Nezikin. 

Rabbi Isaac *Ibn Ghayyat and *Judah ben Barzillai, au- 
thor of Sefer ha-Ittim, are among the first Spanish sages who 
quote extensively from the Halakhot Gedolot using the text B 
and the early Ashkenazi sages also rely on it and only rarely 
cite halakhot and variant readings from M. 

According to Hildesheimer the author of the Halakhot 
Gedolot wrote only one edition and the many textual variants 
resulted from adaptations by various other parties, and it is 
difficult to determine which version is the original one. The 
M edition was not written in Kairouan and is not identical to 
the Halakhot Gedolot shel Ispamya as A. Epstein thought (Kit- 
vei A. Epstein, 2 (1968), 399) though his opinion has been ac- 
cepted by scholars dealing with the Geonic period. Halakhot 
Gedolot includes many citations from the Talmud which are 
of importance for the study of the talmudical text itself, since 
they include many textual variants, some of which, however, 
are derived from the explanations and commentaries of the 
author of Halakhot Gedolot which he interwove into the text 
of the Talmud. Hildesheimer’s edition gives cross references 
to the Talmud which were missing in edition B. He has also 
noted the variances between the text of M and all the other 
versions of Halakhot Gedolot. 


THE RELATION OF HALAKHOT GEDOLOT TO HALAKHOT 
PESUKOT. In contrast to the opinion of various scholars that 
Rabbi Yehudai Gaon was the author of the Halakhot Pesukot 
published by Sassoon from a manuscript entitled Halakhot 
Pesukot of Rabbi Yehudai (Jerusalem, 1951), Hildesheimer 
is convinced that Halakhot Pesukot is one of the versions of 
Halakhot Gedolot and that it is not identical with the Halakhot 
Pesukot of Rabbi Yehudai; the Halakhot Pesukot of the Sassoon 
manuscript was not written by Rabbi Yehudai Gaon but in a 
later period, making it impossible for the Halakhot Pesukot 
of the Sassoon manuscript to have served as the source of the 
Halakhot Gedolot. On the contrary, it is based on the Hala- 
khot Gedolot. He reached this conclusion on the basis of the 
following: (1) the arrangement of the Halakhot Pesukot as a 
book divided into chapters according to subjects and topics in 
contrast to that of the Halakhot Gedolot which is based on the 
order of occurrence the Halakhot on the pages of the Gemara 
(especially in the three Bavot of Nezikin); (2) the citation of 
halakhot in the Halakhot Pesukot without noting their source 
and the deletion of long passages of the Gemarot which are 
given in the Halakhot Gedolot. In addition to this, halakhot are 
written out in full in the Halakhot Gedolot. In the introduction 
to the second part of the Halakhot Gedolot Hildesheimer cites 
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other proofs to buttress his argument about the connection of 
the Halakhot Gedolot to the Halakhot Pesukot. S. Morell, on 
the other hand, maintains “that the Halakhot Pesukot is not an 
abridged edition of the Halakhot Gedolot but an independent 
work relying on early sources. The two works drew upon the 
same material and not from each other, the result being that 
the Halakhot Pesukot and Halakhot Gedolot are neither an 
abridgment or expansion but rather the same items arranged 
according to different systems.” Morell is of the opinion that 
the Halakhot Pesukot of the Sassoon manuscript is one of the 
editions of the Halakhot of Rabbi Yehudai which served as a 
source for the author of the Halakhot Gedolot. 

With regard to the talmudic topics (sugyot) in the Hala- 
khot Pesukot, Morell tries to prove that there were other be- 
raitot and statements available to the Talmudic sages which 
were not available to the author of the Halakhot Pesukot and 
vice versa. There are topics in the Halakhot Pesukot which are 
missing in the Talmud and there are intricate discussions in 
the Talmud which are missing prior to the Halakhot Pesukot. 
There is even an instance in which the Talmudic version is an 
abridgment of a longer original version retained in the Hala- 
khot Pesukot. The sages of the talmudic sugyot and those of the 
Halakhot Pesukot used the same raw material which included 
beraitot and received texts of questions and answers, and they 
edited this material in different ways. 

Note should also be taken of the linguistic research con- 
cerning the Babylonian Aramaic forms of language as evi- 
denced by the Halakhot Gedolot (the Paris manuscript of 1402) 
which includes words vocalized according to the Babylonian 
system. Kutscher established the fact that the Halakhot Pesu- 
kot is the prototype of Babylonian Aramaic, the Aramaic of 
which is remarkably precise. In the Halakhot Pesukot exam- 
ples of various Aramaic dialects are found: (1) the Aramaic 
of the texts of contracts in the Halakhot Pesukot, (2) Babylo- 
nian Aramaic of the quotations from the Babylonian Talmud, 
(3) Gaonic Aramaic. Some scholars feel that there is linguistic 
similarity between Babylonian Aramaic and Mandaic. 
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37 (1973), 161-164. 
[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


HALAKHOT KEZUVOT (Heb. nin137? ni2773), a collection 
of halakhot belonging to the geonic era, attributed to *Yehu- 
dai Gaon. Halakhot Kezuvot contains halakhot pertaining to 
the mishnaic order Moed and also laws of divorce, wine of gen- 
tiles, mourning, tefillin, zizit, mezuzah, terefot, and a special 
chapter entitled Shimmush Bet Din dealing with legislation 
coming within the jurisdiction of the bet din, such as matri- 
monial and civil laws. The work, written for the most part in 
fluent simple Hebrew, does not give the sources of the hala- 
khah and confines itself to laws of practical application. It is 
clear now that the Halakhot Kezuvot is not by Yehudai. Some 
suppose the book to have been written in Erez Israel, but in 
the opinion of M. Margalioth, it was composed in south- 
ern Italy during the second half of the ninth century, shortly 
before 863. The author draws on the one hand on Halakhot 
Pesukot (as he did not have in his possession the *Halakhot 
Gedolot), and on the other on a Palestinian halakhic work 
similar to Sefer ha-Maasim. Many of the customs cited in 
the work are contrary to those of the geonim but conform 
with those prevailing in Italy, and the redemption money 
of a firstborn (see *Pidyon ha-Ben) is given in Italian cur- 
rency. Likewise, many of its linguistic forms are found only in 
the works of Italian scholars and the book was known and 
accepted in Italy for centuries, Italian scholars making ex- 
tensive use of it. Differences in traditional halakhot are at- 
tributable to special traditions existing in the place of com- 
position. 

Although the book was hardly recognized in Babylo- 
nia, the geonim paying no attention to it and ignoring it as a 
source in their decisions, in the European countries it came 
to be regarded as authoritative. Among those making use of 
it are *Gershom b. Judah, *Hananel, Judah al-Bargeloni, and 
Melchizedek of Siponto, and whole sections from it are quoted 
in works emanating from the school of Rashi, e.g., Sefer ha- 
Pardes, Sefer ha-Orah, Siddur Rashi, Mahzor Vitry, Maaseh 
ha-Geonim, and others. The chief importance of the book is 
historical, since it is the first halakhic work composed in Eu- 
rope, and reflects the customs, methods of study, and style of 
the Jews of southern Italy, the first Torah center in the West. 
Halakhot Kezuvot was first published by C.M. Horowitz in 
the collection Beit Nekhot ha-Halakhot (Toratan shel Risho- 
nim, 1881). 
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[Mordecai Margaliot] 


HALAKHOT PESUKOT (Heb. nipiop ninvn; “Decided 
Laws’), the first known halakhic work of the geonim, written 
in the eighth century and attributed to *Yehudai Gaon or to his 
pupils. It confines itself to those halakhot which are of practical 
application, arranging them according to subject matter: laws 
of eruvin, Sabbath, Passover, etc. Its language is the Aramaic of 
the Talmud (for the most part giving the actual wording of the 
Talmud) and it generally follows the order of the Talmud, only 
occasionally combining isolated or scattered halakhot. The 
author makes use of the halakhic Midrashim and the Tosefta 
and there are a few quotations from the Jerusalem Talmud 
and the Sefer ha-Maasim. In addition there are cited many 
explanations and traditions of the savoraim handed down by 
the geonim, and mention is made of some of the scholars be- 
longing to the period of the savoraim. 

Although much of the material in the Pesukot Halakhot 
corresponds to that of the She’iltot of R. *Aha and it is therefore 
probable that the author utilized it, it is also possible that both 
drew upon a common source, a collection of early interpreta- 
tions available in the academy. Although the geonim ascribe 
the work to Yehudai Gaon, it should not be assumed that he 
compiled it himself. To explain away the fact that many of the 
halakhot in the Halakhot Pesukot differed from the accepted 
halakhah, the geonim and rishonim propagated the tradition 
that Yehudai was blind and that his disciples wrote the work 
ascribed to him. Yehudai is in fact frequently mentioned in 
the work, generally as rosh metivta, and his son, Joseph, is also 
mentioned once in the Hilkhot Re’u, the Hebrew translation 
of the work. Further evidence of the work not being wholly 
that of Yehudai may be seen in its inclusion of Terefot de-Erez 
Yisrael, to which Yehudai was vehemently opposed (see Mar- 
galioth, in Talpioth, 8, 1963), although it may be that an early 
copyist added to the Babylonian work a section dealing with 
the halakhot in Erez Israel to provide a parallel between the 
Babylonian and the Erez Israel laws. 

In consequence of this work, Yehudai achieved a repu- 
tation enjoyed by few in his time. *Pirkoi b. Baboi, his pupil, 
says of his master, “for many years there has been none like 
him... and he never said anything that he had not heard from 
his teacher... and Mar Yehudai of blessed memory added, ‘I 
have never given any answer to a question for which there 
was no proof from the Talmud and I learned the law from 
my teacher, who had it from his own teacher:” The intent of 
the above is apparently to emphasize the fact that the work 
is based on the two pillars of Talmud and tradition and, in- 
deed, it contains no independent views, giving only the words 
of the talmudic sages or the traditions of the savoraim and 
early geonim. 
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Halakhot Pesukot filled a great need. Yehudai was in con- 
stant contact with the communities outside Babylon which 
turned to him with halakhic problems, and his realization 
that not everyone could find his way in the Talmud, and that 
it was impossible to turn to the geonim with every problem, 
led him to take on himself the task of giving the essence of 
the Talmud, the halakhic conclusion without the involved 
discussion. The work became indispensable almost as soon 
as it appeared, “most people turning to the digested halakhot 
saying, ‘what concern have we with the Talmud?’” Paltoi, the 
gaon of Pumbedita, opposed this practice, fearing it would 
cause people to abandon the study of Torah (Hemdah Genu- 
zah, no. 110). 

Many adaptations and abridgments of the book were 
made, of which fragments have been found in the genizah. 
The scholars who published them gave them the names which 
were common among the rishonim, e.g., Halakhot Ketuot, 
Halakhot Ketannot, etc. One of these adaptations is the *Hala- 
khot Kezuvot, compiled in southern Italy during the first half 
of the ninth century. 

The most important adaptation, which became even 
more widespread than the original, eventually displacing it, is 
the *Halakhot Gedolot (Venice, 1548) which absorbed most of 
the Halakhot Pesukot, and added to it a great deal of material 
from the sources. The Halakhot Pesukot was translated into 
Hebrew and Arabic shortly after it was written. The Hebrew 
translation (published from an Oxford Ms. by A.L. Schloss- 
berg with an introduction by S.Z.H. Halberstamm in Versailles 
in 1886) was given the name Hilkhot Re’u, since it begins with 
Exodus 16:29, of which “Re’u” is the first word. The transla- 
tion, executed in Erez Israel, is the first of halakhic material 
from Aramaic into Hebrew to survive. Its literary standard is 
not high and many passages which it was difficult to trans- 
late were left in the original Aramaic. The translation contains 
many of the peculiarities of the style and script characteristic 
of the Jerusalem Talmud and the Sefer ha-Maasim. The be- 
ginning and end of the manuscript are defective, although the 
Cairo Genizah contains many excerpts from which the miss- 
ing portions could be restored. In general, there is a need for 
a new scientific edition, since that of Schlossberg is defective 
and full of errors. 

Many fragments of the Arabic translation have also come 
down, most containing a section of the Aramaic original, fol- 
lowed by the translation, although there are also fragments of a 
consecutive translation. In all probability there were a number 
of Arabic translations, testimony to the great popularity of this 
first halakhic code after the compilation of the Talmud. 

Until 1911 Halakhot Pesukot was known only through 
quotations in the books of the early scholars. In that year, 
however, a manuscript of the work was found by David Sas- 
soon in Sarva, the capital of Yemen, and was published by his 
son Solomon (1951). This unique manuscript is in a fragmen- 
tary state; both the beginning and the end are lacking, as well 
as portions in the body of the text. (Many individual pages of 
the missing section, however, have been found in the Cairo 
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Genizah.) Hilkhot Terefot from the Halakhot Pesukot have been 
published recently from several remnants. 
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[Mordecai Margaliot] 


HALBERSTADT, city in Germany. The earliest document 
testifying to the presence of Jews in Halberstadt dates from 
1261; in it the city promises its protection to the Jews “as in the 
past.” It is probable that Jews were already settled in the city 
in 1189. A Jewish community (Judendorf) possessing a syna- 
gogue was first mentioned in 1364; it comprised 11 families in 
1456, mainly occupied in moneylending. The Jews were ex- 
pelled from Halberstadt in 1493; although some returned in 
the 16" century, they were expelled once more in 1595. Shortly 
afterward, several Jews again settled in the city and built a 
synagogue, which was destroyed during the Thirty Years War. 
In 1650 ten Jewish families were granted privileges allowing 
them to engage in business and moneylending, but forbid- 
ding them to build a synagogue. They were permitted to elect 
a rabbi in 1661. The authorities protected the Jews from the 
jealousy of Christian merchants and as a result the commu- 
nity had grown to 118 families (639 persons) by 1699. In 1689 
Behrend *Lehmann, the powerful *Court Jew of Saxony and 
protector of the community, established a bet midrash, the re- 
nowned klaus (1707), and in 1712 permission was granted to 
build a new synagogue. Halberstadt then served as a center 
for the smaller communities in its environs (e.g., *Halle and 
*Magdeburg) and was the largest Jewish community in Prus- 
sia. Occupations of Jews in this period ranged from simple 
handicraft to finance and industry. The community was world 
renowned as a center for Torah study and philanthropy in the 
176 and 18 centuries. In 1795 a school for children of poor 
families, called Hazkarat Zevi, was opened. It existed until 
shortly before the destruction of German Jewry. In the 1850s 
and 1860s some Hebrew works were printed in Halberstadt. 
A beautiful mahzor was issued by H. Meyer: J.Z. *Jolles’ Melo 
ha-Ro’im was edited by Y.F. Hirsch and printed at the press 
of J. Hoerling’s widow (1859); B.H. *Auerbach’s controversial 
Sefer ha-Eshkol appeared in 1867-79; and Elijah of Vilna’s Ad- 
deret Eliyahu was published there. In the 19» and early 20" 
century the Hirsch family was outstanding in the industrial 
sphere and for its philanthropic activities. 

Halberstadt was the center of Orthodox Jewry in Ger- 
many and until 1930 the central organizations of German 
Orthodox congregations and other Orthodox bodies were 
situated there. Several famous rabbis served in Halberstadt, 
including Zevi Hirsch *Bialeh, Hirschel *Levin, and members 
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of the *Auerbach family. In 1933 there were 706 Jews in Halber- 
stadt (1.4% of the total population). With the rise of Nazism, 
and its consequent economic and social pressure, many Jews 
began to leave. The community reacted to persecution by de- 
veloping a complex of cultural and educational institutions, 
and formal relationships were retained with the governmen- 
tal authorities. In October 1938, some 100 Polish Jews were 
expelled. On Nov. 10, 1938 the synagogue was first set on fire. 
Ninety Torah scrolls were desecrated in the streets; the syn- 
agogue was subsequently demolished. Some 40 Jewish men 
were arrested and sent to Buchenwald. Stores were looted and 
homes were wrecked. The Jewish school was closed in 1941. 
Between 1939 and 1942, 186 persons were deported; none re- 
turned. The only Jews who remained were intermarried. 

In 1995 the Moses Mendessohn Academy was founded 
which is financed by the Federal State of Saxony-Anhalt, the 
city of Halberstadt, and private donors. It is located in a com- 
plex of buildings: the renovated former Klaus synagogue, the 
site of the former baroque synagogue, the former house of 
the cantor, and the renovated former bathhouse. The latter 
houses the Berend Lehmann Museum on Jewish history and 
culture, which was opened in 2001. It focused on the history of 
the Jews in Halberstadt as a model for Jewish history in Prus- 
sia. In 2005, 30 Jewish families from the former Soviet Union 
founded a new Jewish community. 
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[Zvi Avneri / Larissa Daemmig (24 ed.)] 


HALBERSTADT, ABRAHAM BEN MENAHEM MENKE 
(d. 1782), German rabbi. Halberstadt studied under his father 
who was dayyan of Halberstadt, as well as under Jonathan 
*Eybeschuetz. In 1733 he published the Shulhan Arukh, Yoreh 
Deah in Amsterdam. In addition to his talmudic learning he 
acquired a profound knowledge of grammar, mathematics, 
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and astronomy. In his interesting correspondence with his 
Berlin friend Jeremiah (who has been identified either with 
Jeremiah b. Naphtali Hirsch of Halberstadt or with Jeremiah 
b. Ephraim Segal who died in 1788), he expresses his views 
on the problems of contemporary German Jewry. In a let- 
ter written in 1774 he stresses the importance of the study of 
grammar and the Bible, and in another letter the next year he 
expresses his admiration for Moses *Mendelssohn and N.H. 
*Wessely, and suggests that the latter’s Yein Levanon be used 
by rabbis as a basis for their sermons. He affirmed that the ig- 
norance of grammar and secular subjects by many rabbis was 
the cause for their inability to understand correctly certain 
passages of the Talmud. In a letter in 1770, while emphasizing 
that all the accusations against Eybeschuetz were baseless, he 
nevertheless severely censured Eybeschuetz careless conduct, 
and condemned the negative character of many of his pupils. 
His glosses to the Talmud, Penei Avraham, have remained in 
manuscript. He published the Baalei Nefesh (Berlin 1762) of 
*Abraham b. David (Rabad), adding to it glosses published in 
Venice (1741). He died in Berlin. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: B.H. Auerbach, Geschichte der israelitischen 
Gemeinde Halberstadt (1866), 78, 98 ff., 187-97; L. Landshuth, Toledot 
Anshei ha-Shem, 1 (1883), 120. 

[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


HALBERSTADT, MORDECAI (also known as Mordecai of 
Duesseldorf; d. 1770), rabbi and grammarian. Born in the town 
of Halberstadt at the beginning of the 18" century, Mordecai 
studied under Abraham b. Judah Berlin, the local rabbi, and 
Zevi Hirsch Ashkenazi, the head of its yeshivah. He proceeded 
to Frankfurt in 1730 where he studied under Jacob ha-Kohen, 
author of Shav Yaakov, whose rulings and responsa he quotes 
in his Maamar Mordekhai (nos. 10, 69, 70, et al.). He taught 
at the Halberstadt yeshivah and, on the recommendation of 
Jacob ha-Kohen, was appointed av bet din of Griesheim near 
Frankfurt (Maamar Mordekhai, nos. 2, 8, 14). He later served 
as rabbi of Darmstadt, and then at Duesseldorf (no. 23), where 
he remained until the end of his life. Requested by Samuel Hei- 
Imann of Metz and Joshua *Falk of Frankfurt to join in the ban 
against Jonathan *Eybeschuetz and to give his opinion about 
the amulets, Halberstadt was reluctant to attack Eybeschuetz 
personally and instead recommended that they content them- 
selves with adverse criticism of the activities of the circles close 
to Shabbateanism. He was the author of the responsa, Maamar 
Mordekhai (Bruenn, 1790). Responsum no. 30 deals with the 
case of an animal in whose stomach was found a needle ad- 
hering to the midriff. The scholars of the Rhineland regarded 
such an animal kasher on the basis of responsa by Ephraim 
Solomon *Luntschitz and Isaiah *Horowitz (ibid., 41b). Hal- 
berstadt proved with profound acumen that these alleged re- 
sponsa were forgeries by the Bonn informer, Krauss, “who 
forged and testified falsely in the names of those great schol- 
ars.’ Lehem Eden, a pamphlet containing the glosses of Halber- 
stadt’s son, MENAHEM MENDEL HALBERSTADT, is appended 
to the book. Mordecai Halberstadt also compiled a work on 
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grammar that has remained in manuscript. His grandson, who 
published the Maamar Mordekhai, refers to him as “Mordecai 
Balshan [the ‘linguist’], because of his profound knowledge of 
the holy tongue and Hebrew grammar.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B.H. Auerbach, Geschichte der israelitischen 
Gemeinde Halberstadt (1866), 74-76, no. 11; idem (Zevi Binyamin), 
Berit Avraham (1860), 24f.; P. Frankl, in: Nachlath Zvi, 8 (1937), 79. 


[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


HALBERSTAEDTER, LUDWIG (1876-1949), Israel radi- 
ologist. Born at Beuthen (Bytom), Silesia, he was appointed 
head of the department of radiotherapy at the Cancer Insti- 
tute at the University of Berlin in 1919, becoming professor 
there in 1929. When the Nazis came to power in 1933, he set- 
tled in Erez Israel, where two years later he was made profes- 
sor of radiology and radiotherapy at the Hebrew University, 
Jerusalem. He was also head of the radiobiology department 
of the university and director of the cancer department at the 
Hadassah University Hospital. 

Halberstaedter was a radiobiologist and radiotherapist 
of international reputation. A pioneer in several fields, he in- 
vestigated the nature of monkey malaria and together with 
von Prowazek discovered the Halberstaedter-Prowazek bod- 
ies widely believed to present a stage in the life history of the 
causal virus of trachoma. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.R. Kagan, Jewish Medicine (1952), 537-8. 


HALBERSTAM, hasidic dynasty, originating in western 
Galicia in the mid-19" century. The most important person- 
ality in the dynasty was its founder, HAYYIM BEN LEIBUSH 
(1793-1876). Born in Tarnogrod, on his mother’s side Hayyim 
was a descendant of Hakham Zevi (Zevi Hirsch *Ashke- 
nazi). Hayyim’s father directed a heder. In 1830 he was ap- 
pointed rabbi of Nowy Sacz (Zanz). As a youth Hayyim was 
brought to *Jacob Isaac the hozeh (“seer”) of *Lublin who 
strongly influenced him and he became a Hasid; he stud- 
ied under Naphtali of *Ropczyce and Zevi Hirsch of *Zhida- 
chov. Hayyim also studied with Zevi Hirsch of *Rymanow, 
Shalom Rokeah of *Belz, and Israel of *Ruzhin. Hayyim ad- 
ministered his yeshivah in the best scholarly tradition of the 
old-style yeshivot in Poland. He would not permit his pupils 
to cultivate Hasidism until a late stage. Thus both Hasidim 
and mitnaggedim were attracted to his yeshivah. Known as 
strict in matters of learning and observance, he conducted 
his “court” modestly and discreetly and avoided the splendor 
and luxury customary at the “courts” of other zaddikim in 
that period. The main event in his public life was the dispute 
between the Hasidim of Zanz and Sadagora, which aroused a 
controversy that spread beyond Galicia and also involved the 
leading non-hasidic rabbis. The principal cause of the dis- 
pute lay in the basic difference between the Zanz pattern of 
Hasidism with its stress on traditional learning and ecstatic 
expression in religious life and the manner of life adopted 
by Israel of Ruzhin and followed by his descendants. They 
lived in almost literally royal style, in the utmost luxury and 
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splendor, which aroused resentment and opposition partic- 
ularly of the Hasidim of Zanz, and also of the conservative 
Hasidim of Galicia generally. The publication of Dov Baer of 
Lyova, the youngest son of Israel of Ruzhin, in which he re- 
nounced Hasidism and expressed his support of the Haska- 
lah, gave the Hasidim of Zanz a weapon against the dynasty of 
Ruzhin. Hayyim issued a letter in which he openly expressed 
his strong reservations about the way of life of the Sadagora 
Hasidim. It was circulated throughout Galicia, and a stormy 
debate between the two hasidic groups ensued. A rabbinical 
convention in the Ukraine called for Hayyim’s excommunica- 
tion and even demanded that he should be handed over to the 
authorities. The dispute reached Erez Israel, where it took on 
an added dimension in affecting the financial arrangements 
of the halukkah, and apportionment of the money from Po- 
land, to support the community in Erez Israel. A number of 
rabbis, including Joseph Saul *Nathanson of Lvov and Dov 
Berush *Meisels, rabbi of Warsaw, Hayyim’s brother-in-law, 
attempted to reconcile the opposing parties. The Hungarian 
rabbis intervened without success. After several months the 
dispute died down, but Hayyim remained consistent in his 
opinions on the matter. Hayyim wrote: Divrei Hayyim (Zolk- 
iew, 1864), on ritual purity and divorce laws; responsa Divrei 
Hayyim (Lemberg, 1875), and Divrei Hayyim (Munkacz, 1877), 
hasidic sermons on Torah and the festivals. His works reveal 
a profound knowledge of the Talmud and commentaries, the 
midrashim, and medieval philosophical literature. He quotes 
widely from Judah Halevi’s Kuzari, Maimonides, Nahmanides, 
and Abraham ibn Daud. From later literature, he cites Isaiah 
Horowitz, Judah Loew of Prague, the prayer book of Jacob 
Emden, and his teachers in Kabbalah and Hasidism. An op- 
ponent of asceticism, Hayyim was an exponent of the ecstatic 
mode of prayer and developed the hasidic melody. In his writ- 
ings he emphasized the duty of charity and criticized zaddikim 
who lived luxuriously. 

Hayyim had eight sons. The most important was EZEKIEL 
SHRAGA OF SIENIAWA (1811-1899), considered a scholar and 
strict in matters of halakhah. He was responsible for the tran- 
scription and publication of Abraham b. Mordecai *Azulai’s 
commentaries on the *Zohar, Or ha- Hammah (1896-98) and 
Zohorei Hammah (1881-82), and Hayyim *Vital’s Sefer ha- 
Gilgulim (1875). In 1878 Akiva ha-Kohen Lieber of Yasienica 
studied with him and edited his posthumous work Divrei 
Yehezkel (Sieniawa, 1906), novellae, sermons on the Torah 
and for the holidays, and a few responsa. Other influential 
sons were BARUCH of Gorlice (1826-1906), DAVID of Ksha- 
now (1821-1894), AARON of Zanz (d. 1906), zaddik and rabbi 
of Zanz and later of the region. SOLOMON BEN MEYER NA- 
THAN OF BOBOVA (1847-1906), grandson of Hayyim, founded 
a large yeshivah, attracting youth and many Hasidim. His 
son BEN ZION (1873-1941) became celebrated for the beauti- 
ful melodies he composed and also attracted many Hasidim. 
He perished in the Holocaust. Ben Zion’s son, SOLOMON 
(d. 2000), found refuge in the United States where he estab- 
lished a hasidic center in the Boro Park section of Brook- 
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lyn. In December 1959 he also founded the small settlement 
of Bobova, near Bat Yam, which has subsequently become a 
center for Bobova Hasidim in Israel. Solomon was replaced 
by his son NAFTALI, who died in 2005. Several descendants 
of Hayyim Halberstam moved to Slovakia where they served 
as rabbis. One of them, JACOB SAMSON OF CZHOW, settled 
in Klausenburg (Cluj), Transylvania, in 1917. Another descen- 
dant is JEKUTHIEL JUDAH (1904-1994), who later became the 
Klausenburg Rebbe. Although his wife and 11 children per- 
ished in the Holocaust, Jekuthiel survived and reestablished 
his court in the Williamsburg section of Brooklyn. In 1956 he 
founded Kiryat Zanz near *Netanyah in Israel. He later perma- 
nently settled in Kiryat Zanz, along with many of his Hasidim. 
His two sons succeeded him. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Mahler, in: Proceedings of the Fourth World 
Congress of Jewish Studies, 2 (1968), 223-5; A. Marcus, Ha-Hasidut 
(1953), 266-74, 277; Horodezky, Hasidut, index; I. Even, in: Ha-Ivri, 6 
(1916), no. 1-no. 28; E. Roth, in: Talpioth, ed. by S.K. Mirsky, 6 (1953), 
346-58; M. Zailikovitz (ed.), Yalkut ha-Ro’im (1896); Keneset ha-Gedo- 
lah (1869); W. Ehrenkranz, Makkel Hovelim (1869); M. Buber, Tales of 
the Hasidim, 2 (1966°), 208-15; H. Rabinowicz, The World of Hasidim 
(1970), 227; G. Kranzler, Williamsburg (1964), 150, 178, 209. 


[Pnina Meislish] 


HALBERSTAM, DAVID (1934- ), U.S. writer. Halberstam 
was the younger of two sons born in the Bronx to Charles, a 
military surgeon whose parents had immigrated from Poland, 
and Blanche (Levy), a schoolteacher whose parents had come 
from Lithuania. His father’s work took him to Winsted, Con- 
necticut, E] Paso and Austin, Texas, and Rochester, Minn. In 
1951 Halberstam graduated from Roosevelt High School in 
Yonkers, N.y., where he wrote for the school newspaper, and 
he then attended Harvard College, where he became man- 
aging editor of the Crimson. Upon graduation in 1955, Hal- 
berstam chose to work in the South, his first job coming at 
‘The Daily Times Leader in West Point, Mississippi, the state's 
smallest daily newspaper, and seven months later he moved to 
The Tennessean in Nashville, where he covered the early Civil 
Rights movement. Halberstam joined the New York Times in 
1960, working first in Washington before being assigned to 
the Congo, and then in September 1962 to the paper’s bureau 
in Saigon. It was there that Halberstam became a legend as 
one of a small group of reporters who began to question and 
speak out against the official administration version of the 
war in Vietnam, which led U.S. president John FE. Kennedy 
to request that Halberstam be transferred to another bureau. 
Halberstam’s reporting earned him the George Polk Award in 
1963 and the Pulitzer Prize in 1964 for international reporting. 
In January 1965 he was sent to Poland, where his reporting 
on the repressive and antisemitic policies of the Communist 
regime led to his being ordered to leave the country. Halber- 
stam then reported from Paris, and in 1967 he left the Times 
to become a contributing editor for Harper’. He started writ- 
ing books, including The Making of a Quagmire: America and 
Vietnam During the Kennedy Era (1965), The Unfinished Od- 
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yssey of Robert Kennedy (1969); and Ho (1971), a biography of 
Vietnamese revolutionary leader Ho Chi Minh. But it was his 
bestselling book, The Best and the Brightest (1972), a critical 
history of America’s involvement in the Vietnamese conflict, 
which established Halberstam as an important commentator 
on American politics and power. 

The enormous success of The Best and the Brightest led 
to a career in writing on a wide range of topics filled with an- 
ecdotes, metaphors, and a narrative tone usually seen in fic- 
tion. It included The Powers That Be (1979), which examined 
the influence of the news media on American society; The 
Reckoning: The Challenge to America’s Greatness (1986), a com- 
parative history of the Japanese and U.S. automobile industry; 
The Next Century (1991), on the diminishing educational stan- 
dards and decline in economic productivity in the U.S.; The 
Fifties (1993), a look at the decade, embracing social change, 
politics, and technology and their impact on each other and 
the world, which was made into an eight-part television se- 
ries; The Children (1998), about the youth who were part of 
the Civil Rights movement; War in the Time of Peace: Bush, 
Clinton, and the Generals (2001), a look at how U.S. domestic 
politics came to dictate foreign policy, which was a runner-up 
for the Pulitzer Prize; and Firehouse (2002), the story of the 
firefighters who sacrificed their lives on September 11, 2001. 
Halberstam also wrote fiction: The Noblest Roman (1961) and 
One Very Hot Day (1968). 

Halberstam is also a leading sportswriter, beginning 
with The Breaks of the Game (1981), an account of his year 
spent with the Portland Trailblazers, considered among the 
best books ever written on professional basketball. He also 
wrote The Amateurs: The Story of Four Young Men and Their 
Quest for an Olympic Gold Medal (1985), a study of the world 
of sculling; Summer of 49 (1989), a look at the drama of the 
1949 pennant race; October 1964 (1994), chronicling the sea- 
son and World Series that was to become the last year of the 
New York Yankees dynasty; Playing for Keeps: Michael Jordan 
and the World That He Made (1999), documenting the making 
of a legend; The Teammates: A Portrait of Friendship (2003), 
about the 60-year friendships of baseball players Ted Wil- 
liams, Dominic DiMaggio, Johnny Pesky, and Bobby Doerr; 
and The Education of a Coach (2005), an in-depth look at the 
life and career of NFL coach Bill Belichick of the New England 
Patriots. Halberstam also edited the anthology Best American 
Sports Writing of the Century (1999). 

[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 


HALBERSTAM, ISAAC BEN HAYYIM (1810-1880), tal- 
mudist and author. Halberstam was born in Brody and be- 
longed to a distinguished rabbinical family. He was a brother- 
in-law of Dov Berush * Meisels, rabbi in Cracow and Warsaw, in 
partnership with whom he directed a banking establishment in 
Cracow. After losing his fortune, Halberstam devoted himself 
exclusively to study. His novella to the Pentateuch, arranged 
in the order of the weekly portions, were published by his son, 
Solomon Zalman Hayyim, under the title Siah Yizhak (1882). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Halberstam, Siah Yizhak (1882), preface; 
Z. Horowitz, Kitvei ha-Geonim (1928), 90. 


HALBERSTAM, SOLOMON (Zalman) HAYYIM (known 
from his acronym as ShaZHaH; 1832-1900), Polish scholar 
and bibliophile. Halberstam was born in Cracow and stud- 
ied with his father, Isaac Halberstam, an eminent talmudist. 
During his years as a successful merchant in Bielsko (Bielitz), 
Poland, he collected rare books and manuscripts. He studied 
some and lent others to Jewish scholars. Halberstam was one 
of the founders of the *Mekize Nirdamim society. In addition 
to scholarly articles and notes to the works of other scholars, 
he published with introductions and notes some of the manu- 
scripts from his library, among them being *Yom Tov b. Abra- 
ham’s novellae on tractate Niddah, Hiddushei ha-Ritba (1868); 
Abraham *Ibn Ezra’s Sefer ha-Ibbur (1874); and *Judah b. Bar- 
zillai’s Sefer ha-Shetarot (1898) and Perush Sefer Yezirah (1885). 
In 1890 he published Kohelet Shelomo, a catalog of his manu- 
scripts which listed 411 items. After Halberstam’s death most 
of his manuscripts were sold to the Judith Montefiore College 
in Ramsgate, England, and are now at Jews’ College, London. 
The majority of the printed books in his library and a small 
part of his manuscript collection were acquired by the Jew- 
ish Theological Seminary in New York and the library of the 
Vienna community. Most of his correspondence is preserved 
in the library of the Jewish Theological Seminary. Halberstam 
also wrote notes to H. Michael's bibliographical work Or ha- 
Hayyim (in the Mosad ha-Rav Kook edition, 1965). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Sokolow (ed.), Sefer Zikkaron le-Soferei 
Yisrael ha-Hayyim Ittanu ha- Yom, (1889), 28; G. Bader, Medinah ve- 
Hakhameha (1934), 76-77; Davidson, in: Yad va-Shem... A.S. Freidus 
(1929), 1-14 (Heb. sect.); Zeitlin, Bibliotheca, index; B. Wachstein 
et al. (eds.) Hebraeische Publizistik in Wien, 2 (1930), 17; Shunami, 


Bibl., 890. 
[Abraham Meir Habermann] 


HALBWACHS, MAURICE (1877-1945), French sociologist. 
In social psychology he investigated the problems of memory 
considered as a social fact and the influence of collective mem- 
ory and tradition on beliefs, and traced the delicate intercon- 
nections between psychology and sociology. He combined an 
avid concern with sociographic investigation in various fields 
with his strong bent for theorizing in works on demographical 
statistics, on which subject he contributed to the Encyclopédie 
Francaise. He taught at the universities of Caen, Strasbourg, 
and Paris (after 1935), and a few months before his deporta- 
tion and murder by the Nazis he was nominated to occupy 
the chair of social psychology at the College de France. He 
perished in the Buchenwald concentration camp. Among his 
works were La théorie de -homme moyen: Essai sur Quetelet 
et la statistique morale (1913), Les cadres sociaux de la mémoire 
(1925, 1952”), Lévolution des besoins dans les classes ouvriéres 
(1933), Morphologie sociale (1934), Esquisse d’une psycholo- 
gie des classes sociales (in Enquétes Sociologiques..., 1938; re- 
pub. posthum., 1955; The Psychology of Social Class, 1958), La 
topographie légendaire des Evangiles en Terre Sainte (1941), 
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Psychologie collective (1942), and Mémoire et Société (1949), 
posthumous. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Alexandre, in: Année Sociologique, 1 (1949), 
3-10; Cuvielier, in: J.S. Roucek, Contemporary Sociology (1958), 716 f£.; 
G. Gurvitch and E. Moore (eds.), Twentieth Century Sociology (1945). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Baudelot and R. Establet, Maurice Hal- 
bwachs: consommation et société (1994); G. Namer, Halbwachs et la 
mémoire sociale (2000); A. Becker, Maurice Halbwachs: un intellec- 
tuel en guerres mondiales, 1914-1945 (2003). 


[Ephraim Fischoff] 


HALEVA, ISAK (1940-_), chief rabbi of Turkey from Octo- 
ber 2002. Born in Istanbul, Haleva graduated from the Jew- 
ish high school there and continued his higher education at 
Jerusalem's Porat Yosef Yeshivah, from which he graduated 
with the title of rabbi in 1961. He served as a member of the 
Bet Din of Turkey’s Chief Rabbinate and taught religion and 
ethics at the Jewish high school from 1963 until 2000. He also 
taught Hebrew and Jewish religion at Marmara and Sakarya 
universities in the faculty of theology. He was a member of 
the European Rabbis Conference. His son Naftali Haleva was 
a rabbi and member of the Bet Din. 


[Rifat Bali (2™4 ed.)] 


HA-LEVANON (Heb. 113273, “Lebanon”), the first Hebrew 
newspaper in Erez Israel. Ha-Levanon, edited by Jehiel *Brill, 
Joel Moses *Salomon, and Michael Cohen, first appeared in 
Jerusalem in March 1863. The paper was established as the 
organ of the *halukkah trustees at a time of strife within the 
Jerusalem Ashkenazi community. 

Throughout the paper’s career, Brill, the editor in chief 
and the paper’s moving spirit, consistently held that Jews liv- 
ing in the old city of Jerusalem should found suburbs outside 
the city’s walls in which to live. Further, the yishuv living on 
the halukkah should turn to productive occupations, par- 
ticularly farming. At the same time, however, Brill objected 
to Hovevei Zion's fervent advocacy of the settlement of Erez 
Israel, claiming that the movement's plans were impractica- 
ble, fired as they were by imagination rather than by a thor- 
ough knowledge of conditions in the country. He did approve 
of feasible programs of settlement and throughout the years 
urged Hovevei Zion to adopt a realistic attitude. Among the 
settlement programs supported by Ha-Levanon were *Moza 
and Petah Tikvah. 

Contributors to the paper included journalists and schol- 
ars from abroad as well as from Jerusalem. Ha-Levanon en- 
gaged in a bitter controversy with the rival paper, Havazzelet, 
established in Jerusalem during the summer of 1863. As a 
result both papers closed down in 1864. After a year’s inter- 
val, Brill revived Ha-Levanon in Paris, where it appeared as 
a biweekly until 1868 when it became a weekly. Although 
published in Europe, the paper appeared in Jerusalem on a 
monthly basis and continued to print much news of Erez 
Israel, most of its articles, in fact, being devoted to yishuv af- 
fairs. The paper, especially in its literary supplement (Kevod 
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ha-Levanon), printed diverse studies on Judaism and belles 
lettres (mostly translations), with leading local and foreign 
writers as contributors. Trapped in the siege of Paris during 
the Franco-Prussian War (1870-71) and the Commune, Brill 
depicted the latter for Ha-Levanon, and eventually he left for 
Germany where he revived Ha-Levanon in Mainz (1872) as a 
supplement of the German Orthodox paper Israelit. Becom- 
ing the Hebrew organ of Orthodoxy, it provided the forum 
for a bitter controversy with the religious Reform movement 
of MLL. *Lilienblum, J.L. *Gordon, and others. Concurrently, 
Brill continued to support every constructive plan relating to 
the yishuv. The Russian pogroms of the early 1880s brought 
about an ideological reorientation in Ha-Levanon. Brill sev- 
ered his connection with the Orthodox circles and became 
a zealous advocate of the settlement of Erez Israel. He con- 
ducted propaganda campaigns in Russia, and was responsible 
for the immigration to Erez Israel of Jewish farmers who later 
founded the village of Ekron. At the end of 1882 Ha-Levanon 
ceased publication. In 1884 Brill settled in London, where he 
revived Ha-Levanon in 1886, but the paper closed on Brill’s 
death that same year. A pioneer of the modern press in Erez 
Israel, Ha-Levanon provided during its 20 years of existence 
the first opportunity for Hebrew journalists in Erez Israel. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Kressel, Ha-Levanon ve-ha-Havazzelet 
(1943); idem, Toledot ha-Ittonut ha-Ivrit be-Erez Yisrael (1964), 27-41: 
S.L. Zitron, in: Ha-Olam, 6 (1912), nos. 28, 30, 31, 33, 35, 36, 38; R. 
Malachi, in: Meyer Waxman Jubilee Volume (1967), 70-142; G. Yard- 
eni, Ha-Ittonut ha-Ivrit be-Erez Yisrael ba-Shanim 1863-1904 (1969), 
17-29; Z. Ravid, in: Hadoar, 42 (1963), 18-22. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


HALEVI, EZEKIEL EZRA BEN JOSHUA (1852-1942), one 
of the most prominent scholars and poets of Iraqi Jewry in re- 
cent generations; born in Baghdad and died in Jerusalem. In 
1897 Halevi emigrated to Erez Israel and settled in Jerusalem. 
He earned his livelihood as a preacher; he was also a com- 
munal worker, president of the committee of the Iraqi com- 
munity, and one of the founders of the yeshivah Shoshan- 
nim le-David. Of the more than 10 books which he wrote, 
five were published, including Arugat ha-Bosem (1905), on 
the aggadah; Tehillah ve-Tiferet (1914), a commentary on the 
Book of Psalms; and also his Simhat Yom Tov (c. 1934), which 
was a commentary on the Passover Haggadah. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Ben-Jacob, Yehudei Bavel (1965), 133, 194, 
205; Tidhar, 11 (1961), 3843. 
[Abraham Ben-Yaacob] 


HALEVI, HAYYIM DAVID (1924-1998), Israeli rabbi and 
halakhist. Born in Jerusalem, Halevi studied in the Porat Yosef 
Yeshivah. He received his rabbinic ordination from the head 
of Porat Yosef, Rabbi Atiah, and from Chief Rabbi Ben-Zion 
Meir Hai Ouziel. During the War of Independence, he served 
in the “yeshivah” brigade, Tuvia. In 1948 he was appointed 
a neighborhood rabbi in Jerusalem and was Rabbi Ouziel’s 
personal secretary. At the same time, he taught in Yeshivat 
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Shaarei Zion. In 1951 Halevi became the Sephardi chief rabbi 
of Rishon Le-Zion. He served on the Rabbinic Council of the 
Israeli Chief Rabbinate and the Rabbinic Council of the Miz- 
rachi Party from the mid-1960s. From 1974 to 1997 he served as 
the chief rabbi and head of the rabbinical court of Tel Aviv- 
Jaffa. In 1992 he campaigned for the post of chief rabbi of 
Israel, but lost. In 1996 he received the Israel Prize for Torah 
literature. 

Throughout his life, Halevi’s main concern was Jewish 
law. His numerous halakhic works are free of arcane termi- 
nology and rely more on straightforward logic than numer- 
ous quotes from halakhic literature. His works include Bein 
Yisrael la-Ammim, a treatise on the spiritual and political stat- 
ure of Israel among the nations (1954); Devar Mishpat, three 
volumes on the laws of the Sanhedrin in Maimonides code 
(1963-65); Mekor Hayyim ha-Shalem, a five-volume synopsis 
of Jewish law (1967-74); Dat u-Medinah, religion in modern 
Israel (1969); Mekor Hayyim le-Hatan, le-Kallah u-le-Mish- 
pahah (1972) on marriage law; Kizzur Shulhan Arukh Mekor 
Hayyim, a summary of Jewish law widely used in schools in 
Israel; Mekor Hayyim le-Banot (1977); Sheelot u-Teshuvot Aseh 
Lekha Rav, responsa, many of which deal with modern issues 
(1976-89); Mayim Hayyim, responsa (1991-98). Halevi also 
published a three-volume work on the weekly Torah read- 
ings, Torat Hayyim (1992-93), as well as a topical index to the 
Zohar, Maftehot ha-Zohar ve-Raayonotav (1971). 

Halevi was a courageous halakhist. He tackled many 
modern-day issues and was the first to issue a rabbinic pro- 
hibition against smoking. 

[David Derovan (24 ed.)] 


HALEVI, JOSEPH ZEVI BEN ABRAHAM (1874-1960), 
Israeli rabbi and halakhic authority. Halevi was born in Slo- 
bodka and studied in its famous yeshivah. In 1891 he settled in 
Erez Israel, where in 1897 he was appointed dayyan and assis- 
tant to his father-in-law, Naphtali Herz ha-Levi, the first Ash- 
kenazi rabbi of Jaffa. In 1902 on the death of his father-in-law, 
he served for a time as rabbi of Jaffa, but when A.I. *Kook was 
appointed rabbi of Jaffa, Halevi was appointed head of the first 
permanent bet din established there. During Kook’s absence 
from Erez Israel in World War 1 he took over his functions 
as rabbi of the Ashkenazi community and together with Ben 
Zion *Ouziel represented the Jewish community of Jaffa-Tel 
Aviv before the Turkish government. Following the expulsion 
of Jews from Jaffa-Tel Aviv by the Turks, Halevi went to Petah 
Tikvah and to Rishon le-Zion, returning to Jaffa after the entry 
of the British into Erez Israel. He continued to fill the office of 
av bet din also during the rabbinates of Aaronson (1923-1935), 
Amiel (1936-1945), and Unterman (from 1947). 

Halevi was a prolific author. Most of the 17 books he 
wrote deal with the halakhot and precepts applying to the 
land of Israel, maintaining that with the beginning of the 
“ingathering of the exiles” attention should again be paid to 
these laws. The following are some of his works: Horaat Shaah 
(1909), an exposition of the principles permitting the work- 
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ing of the land in the Sabbatical year by selling it to a gentile; 
Hashkafah li-Verakhah (1930), on the laws of the separation 
of the tithes; Aser Teasser (1935), on *terumot and maaserot 
(“tithes”); Neta ha-Arez (1939), Zera ha-Arez (1941), Kerem 
ha-Arez (1943), Lehem ha-Arez (1950); Hovat Giddulei ha- 
Arez (1953), dealing with the laws of *orlah, *kilayim (mixed 
species) of seeds and trees, kilayim of the vineyard, the law 
of *hallah and the laws of *leket, shikhhah and pe’ah; Ami- 
rah Ne’imah (1948; second series 1955 in two parts), halakhic 
expositions and novella; Va-Tomer Ziyyon, 2 pts. (1950-58), 
homilies on the Pentateuch; Torat ha-Korbanot (1959), an ex- 
position of 288 halakhot in Maimonides’ laws of the sacrifices. 
Most of his works follow a standard pattern. The basis is the 
text from Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah, to which he adds the 
decisions of rishonim and the decisions based upon new de- 
velopments. Although there is an element of casuistry in his 
works, in the main he aims at giving the practical halakhah. 
In 1958 he was awarded the Israel Prize. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ha-Zofeh (March 3-4, 1960, Apr. 1960); 
Tidhar, 1 (1947), 354f,; S.J. Zevin, Soferim u-Sefarim, 1 (1959), 59-703 
I. Goldschlag, in: Shanah be-Shanah (1961), 361-63; Yahadut Lita, 3 


(1967), 84. 
[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


HA-LEVI, SASSON BEN ELIJAH BEN MOSES (also 
known as R. Sasson Smuha; 1820-1910), Baghdad rabbi and 
disciple of R. Abdullah *Somekh. Ha-Levi held the position 
of dayyan from 1841 to 1876. In 1860 he intervened to prevent 
the expropriation from Jewish hands of the traditional tomb 
of the prophet Ezekiel in the village of Kifl. From 1876 to 1879 
he was hakham bashi of Baghdad. A controversy then broke 
out between him and several members of the community, who 
deposed him and appointed R. Elisha Dangoor in his place. A 
dispute ensued between the two during the years 1880 to 1885. 
The majority of the rabbis supported Dangoor, while some of 
the wealthy sided with Ha-Levi. The matter reached the chief 
rabbi of Constantinople, who decided in favor of the former. 
Ha-Levi composed two piyyutim, which have been included 
in books of liturgical hymns. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Ben-Jacob, Yehudei Bavel (196s), 162f. 


[Abraham Ben-Yaacob] 


HALEVY (19-20 centuries), French family of authors. 
LEON HALEvy (1802-1883) was born in Paris. He was the 
younger son of Elie Halfon *Halévy and younger brother of the 
composer Jacques Francois Fromental *Halévy. A scholar of 
distinction, Léon Halévy became assistant professor of French 
literature at the Ecole Polytechnique in 1831 and head of the 
antiquities department in the Ministry of Education six years 
later. Although his connection with the community was in- 
termittent and he married a non-Jewess, he never abandoned 
Judaism. He evidently found official prejudice strong enough 
to prevent his advancement, and in 1853 retired from public 
life and became a writer. Doctrinally a Saint-Simonian, he was 
critical of the development of post-biblical Judaism, favoring 
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a reformist return to the “primitive faith” on semi-Christian 
lines. Halévy’s works include Résumé de histoire des juifs an- 
ciens (1825) and its sequel, Résumé de l'histoire des juifs mo- 
dernes (1828). He also wrote two volumes of verse, rhymed 
translations and plays, which included tragedies and dramas 
such as Luther (1834) and Electre (1864) and some popular 
vaudeville comedies. 

Léon’s son, LUDOVIC HALEVY (1834-1908), was a writer 
whose comedies, librettos, novels, and stories dealt with the 
gay life of the French during the Second Empire. In collabo- 
ration with Henri Meilhac he wrote the text for Bizet’s opera 
Carmen (1875), and librettos for several operettas by Jacques 
*Offenbach, including La belle Héléne (1865), La Vie pari- 
sienne (1866), La Grande-Duchesse de Gérolstein (1867), and 
La Périchole (1868). Their play Le Réveillon (1872), based on 
a German drama, was later adapted for Johann Strauss’ Die 
Fledermaus. Their greatest success was the comedy Frou-Frou 
(1870). With H. Crémieux, Halévy wrote the libretto for Of- 
fenbach’s Orphée aux enfers (1858). His other works include 
the novels Un Mariage damour (1881) and LAbbé Constantin 
(1882), and several volumes of memoirs, notably L’Invasion 
(1872). He was elected to the Académie Francaise in 1884. In 
his later years he revealed a consciousness of his Jewish heri- 
tage. Ludovic Halévy’s two sons were the philosopher and his- 
torian Elie *Halévy (1870-1937), and the historian and essayist 
DANIEL HALEVY (1872-1962). Although the latter graduated 
in Semitics and at first supported *Dreyfus, he became a re- 
actionary and a convert to Catholicism. In later years Dan- 
iel Halévy even betrayed antisemitic tendencies, defending 
Marshal Pétain and the arch-antisemite Charles *Maurras. 
His ideological break with his old Dreyfusard friend Charles 
*Péguy provoked the latter’s indignant criticism in Notre jeu- 
nesse (1910). Daniel Halévy’s works include Apologie pour notre 
passé (1910), polemics with Péguy; Charles Péguy et les cahiers 
de la quinzaine (1918, 1941); Cahiers verts (1921-27); La Fin des 
notables, a history of the Third Republic (2 vols., 1930-37); and 
Nietzsche (1944). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Catane, in: Evidences, 46 (1955), 7-13; Sza- 
jkowski, in: JsOs, 9 (1947), 35, 43-44; A. Silvera, Daniel Halévy and 
his Times (1966); G. Weill, in: REJ, 31 (1895), 261-73. 


[Moshe Catane] 


HALEVY, ABRAHAM H. (1927- ), Israeli botanist. Halevy, 
a 10"-generation Israeli, was born in Tel Aviv and completed 
his undergraduate and graduate studies in biology and agri- 
culture at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. After receiving 
his Ph.D. at the university in 1958, he went on to teach there, 
establishing the Department of Ornamental Horticulture in 
1964 and serving as its chairman until 1985. He became a full 
professor in 1970 and was named Wolfson Family Professor of 
Ornamental Horticulture in 1982. He retired officially in 1995 
but continued his research and supervision of doctoral and 
postdoctoral candidates as professor emeritus. 

Halevy was a research fellow at the Plant Industry Sta- 
tion in Beltsville, Maryland, and served as visiting professor 
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at Michigan State University in East Lansing and, on a regu- 
lar basis, at the University of California at Davis. He is a re- 
nowned international expert on floriculture and horticulture. 
His research has contributed significantly to the advancement 
of commercial floriculture in Israel and throughout the world. 
The department he founded and developed has long been con- 
sidered one of the leading horticultural research and teaching 
groups in the world. The research has centered on the growth, 
development, and physiology of florist crops, with specific in- 
terest in the physiology of flowering (including the develop- 
ment of ways to control and time flowering), senescence and 
post-harvest physiology of flowering, and the development of 
new floriculture crops. 

Halevy was named a fellow of the American Society of 
Horticultural Science in 1983. In 1986 he founded the Inter- 
national Working Group on Flowering and its publication, 
Flowering Newsletter, and in 1999 he was elected to the Nor- 
wegian Academy of Science and Letters. 

He received numerous citations and awards during his 
career. In 1990 the president of Israel honored him with the 
title “Maker of a Beautiful Israel.” He was also the recipient 
of the Israel Prize for agriculture (2002). He was a prolific 
writer, with over 350 publications appearing in international 
refereed journals. His six-volume Handbook of Flowering is 
considered the most comprehensive treatise published to date 


on the topic. 
[Ruth Rossing (274 ed.)] 


HALEVY, ELIE (1870-1937), French philosopher and histo- 
rian. He was the son of Ludovic and brother of Daniel (see 
*Halévy family). He was raised as a Protestant (his mother’s 
religion). He became professor at the Ecole libre des Sciences 
politiques where he taught English history and European 
socialism. A Dreyfusard and a secular rationalist, he was a 
founder of the Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale and the 
Société francaise de Philosophie. His first work, La Théorie pla- 
tonicienne des sciences (1896), dealt with Plato's negative dia- 
lectic as a way to positive construction. He applied this theory 
in a basic study of the Benthamite movement, La formation 
du radicalisme philosophique, 3 vols. (1901-04; The Growth of 
Philosophic Radicalism, 1928). His important Histoire du peu- 
ple anglais au x1x® siécle, 5 vols. (1912-32; A History of the Eng- 
lish People in the 19 Century, 1924-34) covering the periods 
1815-41, and 1895-1914 (he died before completing the rest), 
was an anti-Marxist interpretation of English history, stress- 
ing the role of religious factors in English political stability. 
He also wrote The World Crisis of 1914-18 (1930), L’ére des tyr- 
annies (1938) against fascism and communism, and Histoire 
du socialisme européen (1948; from his notes). Halévy favored 
transforming collective belief through compromise rather 
than fanaticism as the means to international peace. At the 
end of his life he was pessimistic, convinced that war was in- 
evitable and that the fascist and communist tyrannies would 
be perpetuated. He played an important role in English as well 
as in French intellectual life. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brunschvicg, in: Revue de Métaphysique et 
de Morale, 44 (1937), 679-91; C.C. Gillispie, Journal of Modern His- 
tory, 22 (1950), 232-49; M. Richter, International Encyclopedia of the 
Social Sciences, 6 (1968), 307-10. 


[Richard H. Popkin] 


HALEVY, ELIE HALEFON (1760-1826), writer and poet in 
Hebrew and French. Born into an illustrious Jewish family in 
Fuerth, Bavaria, he received an Orthodox upbringing. As a 
young man he moved to Paris where he served as cantor, sec- 
retary of the community, and teacher. In Paris he acquired a 
broad general education and was greatly influenced by classi- 
cal French literature. From 1817 to 1819 he edited and published 
a weekly journal in French, L'Israélite Frangais, which called for 
“Jewish enlightenment,” and was animated by strong French 
patriotism. His only published book, Limmudei Dat u-Musar 
(“Teachings of Religion and Ethics,’ 1829), was a catechism for 
Jewish religious instruction. The tract is written in the spirit 
of the Haskalah and includes the decisions of the *Sanhedrin 
convened by Napoleon in 1807. His most important literary 
work, the poem “Ha-Shalom” (“Peace”), commemorated the 
cease-fire between France and England in 1802, when it was 
sung as a hymn, in both Hebrew and French, in the Great Syn- 
agogue of Paris. The poem was printed with a French and Ger- 
man translation by the imperial printing press in Paris, and 
reprinted in R. Fuerstenthal’s Ha-Meassef (1829, pp. 216-26). 
Written in the form of a classic Greco-Roman ode, it reflects 
the stormy period of the French Revolution and the subse- 
quent wars and mirrors both the patriotic mood and the at- 
mosphere of fear prevalent at the time. It remains a classic of 
the early period of modern Hebrew literature. Halévy was the 
father of the composer Jacques Francois Fromental *Halévy 
and the author and playwright Léon *Halévy. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Klausner, Sifrut, 1 (19507), 322-5; I. Zinberg, 
Sifrut, 5 (1959), 260-2. 


[Gedalyah Elkoshi] 


HALEVY (Rabinowitz), ISAAC (1847-1914), Polish rab- 
binical scholar and historian. Halevy was born in Ivenets, 
now Belorussia. After studying at the Volozhin yeshivah, 
he settled in Vilna as a businessman, later turning to schol- 
arship. Interested in Jewish education, he tried to find a way 
to reconcile the character of religious schools with the de- 
mands of the Russian government for reform. He lived in 
various cities, including Pressburg (Bratislava), Homburg, 
and Hamburg, in the last serving as Klausrabbiner. It was Ha- 
levy’s idea of a world organization for Orthodox Jewry that led 
to the founding of *Agudat Israel in 1912. He took the initiative 
in founding the Juedisch-Literarisch Gesellschaft in Frankfurt, 
whose yearbook (jjLG) appeared from 1903 to 1933. Halevy’s 
major work, Dorot ha-Rishonim (6 vols., 1897-1939; repr. 1967), 
is a grandly conceived history of the Oral Law, the talmudic- 
rabbinic tradition from biblical times to the geonim. Halevy 
brought a vast talmudic erudition, ingenuity, and originality 
to his work, but in extra-rabbinic studies he was self-taught; 
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he knew neither Latin nor Greek and quoted classical sources 
from their translations into German. Halevy worked “back- 
ward.” Commencing with the savoraic and geonic period, he 
proceeded to that of the amoraim and the tannaim, and then 
to that of the soferim and the “men of the Great *Synagogue.” 
The last volume deals with the biblical period and is a sus- 
tained attack on the critical school and attempts, following 
D.Z. *Hoffmann, to prove the validity of the traditional view. 
The main purpose of the work was to demolish the histori- 
cal theories advanced by such scholars as N. *Krochmal, S.J. 
*Rapoport, Z. *Frankel, H. *Graetz, and I.H. Weiss on the 
development of halakhah from earliest times. For Halevy, 
trained as he was in the old school, the Oral Law was revealed 
on Mount Sinai and was handed down unchanged; rabbinic 
controversies and the Palestinian-Babylonian differences in 
law and custom concern only the details of rabbinic enact- 
ments and extensions of the laws of the Torah. In his criti- 
cism of the historical school, which he accuses of tendentious 
misinterpretation, he writes with animosity and invective, 
and critics were not slow to point to the obvious shortcom- 
ings, both scholarly and literary, of Dorot ha-Rishonim. Nev- 
ertheless, it remains a major contribution to Jewish histori- 
cal research. 


[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


O. Asher Reichel has now published the letters of Halevy, 
Igrot R. Yizhak Aizik Halevi (Heb., 1972). The letters throw new 
light on Halevy. They reveal that he was not opposed to Has- 
kalah or rabbis having secular knowledge and that he took an 
active part in halakhic questions of his time. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: O. Asher Reichel, Isaac Halevy: Spokesman 
and Historian of Jewish Tradition (1969); M. Auerbach (ed.), Sefer 
ha-Zikkaron le-Y.I. Halevy (1964); H. Schwab, Chachme Ashkenaz 
(Eng., 1964), 62f. 


HALEVY, JACQUES (Francois) FROMENTAL ELIE (1799- 
1862), French operatic composer. He was born in Paris, the 
son of Elie Halfon *Halévy. He entered the Paris Conserva- 
tory at the age of ten, studied composition with Cherubini, 
and won the Rome Prize in 1819 for his cantata “Herminie.” 
He taught at the conservatory from 1816, becoming profes- 
sor of counterpoint and fugue in 1833, and of composition 
in 1840. His students included Bizet (who later became his 
son-in-law) and Gounod. Halévy’s fame rests primarily on 
his grand opera La Juive (1835), and his comic opera L’Eclair 
of the same year, achievements which he never equaled. He 
composed about 20 operas (among them Le Juif errant; 1852), 
five cantatas, and ballets. His writings include memoirs of his 
activity in the Académie des Beaux Arts, of which he became 
permanent secretary in 1854. 

Halévy’s operatic style was greatly influenced by Meyer- 
beer, especially in the dazzling orchestration that was much in 
favor at the time. In La Juive, a renaissance story of a prince in 
love with a Jewess (libretto by Scribe), he portrayed effective 
characters in situations of dramatic tension: Eleazar’s aria “Ra- 
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chel, quand du Seigneur” has remained one of the star items 
in the repertoire of dramatic tenors. 

Halévy’s attitude to Judaism seems to have been con- 
sciously neutral. In 1820 he composed a “Marche Funebre et 
De Profundis” for three voices (text: Ps. 130 in Hebrew), for 
the memorial service to the Duc de Berry in the synagogue in 
the Rue Saint-Avoye, now Rue du Temple. His cantata “Noé” 
(Noah) was completed post-humously by Bizet. Richard Wag- 
ner wrote in praise of Halévy’s works, and also arranged a pot- 
pourri for two violins from his La Reine de Chypre (1841). 

Halévy’s brother Léon (*Halévy family) wrote one of the 
first biographies of Halévy, F. Halévy, ses ceuvres (1863). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: MGG, S.V.; Grove, Dict., s.v.; M. Curtis, in: 
Musical Quarterly, 39 (1953); Sendrey, Music, index. 

[Josef Tal] 


HALEVY, JOSEPH (1827-1917), French Orientalist and He- 
brew writer. Halévy began his career as a Hebrew teacher in 
his native Adrianople, Turkey, and later taught in Bucharest, 
Romania. In 1868 he visited Ethiopia under the auspices of 
the Alliance Israelite Universelle to study the Falashas (*Beta 
Israel). His report (not published), affirming the Jewishness 
of that forgotten tribe, led to a widespread philanthropic cam- 
paign on their behalf. The scientific results of his journey on 
the Beta Israel’s language, literature, and customs, important 
in themselves, interested the French Académie des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles Lettres, which subsequently commissioned Ha- 
levy to explore Southern Arabia for Sabean inscriptions. For 
self-protection he traveled in the guise of a Jerusalem rabbi 
collecting alms for the poor. Hayyim *Habshush, a Yemenite 
Jew who acted as Halevy’s guide, described this expedition in 
Travels in Yemen (Arabic text, ed. and summarized in Eng. by 
S.D. Goitein, 1941; Heb. tr., Mas‘ot Habshush, 1939). 

The rich scientific harvest was 686 inscriptions, which 
were partly in Minean, a sister language of Sabean. Halévy 
published them under the title Etudes Sabéennes (1875; = 
Journal Asiatique, 1 (1873), 305-365; 2 (1874), 497-585). He 
also wrote reports of his journeys, Rapport sur une Mission 
Archéologique dans le Yémen (1872), and Voyage au Nadjran 
(1873). The researches were of importance not only for the 
knowledge of Sabean language and culture but for biblical 
studies as well. In 1879 Halévy began teaching Ethiopic at the 
Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes in Paris and became the li- 
brarian of the Société Asiatique. In 1893 he founded the Revue 
Sémitique d’Epigraphique et d’Histoire Ancienne, to which he 
contributed a great many articles on Semitic epigraphy and 
Bible studies. In the latter, published separately as Recherches 
Bibliques (5 vols., 1895-1914), he interpreted the first 25 chap- 
ters of Genesis on the basis of Babylonian-Assyrian discov- 
eries, rejecting the Graf-Wellhausen documentary hypothesis 
(see *Bible: biblical criticism). He also discussed problems in 
the Bible in the Revue des Etudes Juives, Revue Critique, and 
Revue de I’Histoire des Religions. Halévy dealt with recently 
discovered parts of the Hebrew texts of Ben Sira in Le nouveau 
fragment hébreu de l’Ecclésiastique (1902); with the origins of 
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Christianity in Etudes évangéliques (1903); and with Ethiopian, 
particularly Beta Israel, literature in Seder Tefillot ha-Falashim 
(1876), Teezaza Sanbat (“Sabbath laws”; 1902), La guerre de 
Sarsa-Dengel contre les Falachas (1907), and others. 

Prompted by his “Semitic” pride, Halévy argued obsti- 
nately against the view that Sumerian was a non-Semitic lan- 
guage, which with Sumerian culture and cuneiform scripts 
preceded its Semitic successors. Halévy rejected this now ac- 
cepted view, believing Sumerian to be not a language but a 
hieratic, artificial script invented by the Assyrian-Babylonian 
priesthood for its own purposes. One of his works on this 
subject is his Le Sumérisme et histoire babylonienne (1900). 
In contrast to the assimilationist trend among French Jewry, 
Halévy was an ardent Hebraist and Hovev Zion. In his youth 
he was a regular contributor to Hebrew periodicals, such as 
Ha-Maggid, Ha-Levanon, and Yerushalayim, both in prose and 
in poetry, which were later collected and published under the 
title Mahberet Melizah va-Shir (1894). The titles of his poems, 
such as “Admat Avotai” (“Land of My Fathers”), “Al ha- Yarden” 
(“By the Jordan,”) and “Tikvati” (“My Hope”) revealed his 
strong attachment to Erez Israel. Halévy translated into He- 
brew poems by Schiller, Byron, Victor Hugo, and others. In an 
article in Ha-Maggid of 1861 he proposed the establishment of 
a society, Marpei Lashon, for the development of the Hebrew 
language, an idea later realized in the Va'ad ha-Lashon ha-Ivrit 
and its successor, the Academy of Hebrew Language. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Sokolow, Ishim, 4 (1935), 144-92; F. Per- 
les, in: Ost und West, 17 (1917), 105-10; M. Schorr, in: Deutsche Lit- 
eraturzeitung, nos. 19-20 (May 12, and 19, 1918), 595-601, 627-33; D. 
Sidersky, Quelques portraits de nos maitres des études sémitiques (1937), 
59-63; M. Eliav, in: Tarbiz, 35 (1966), 61-67; T.B. Jones, Sumerian Prob- 
lem (1969), 22-47. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Tobi, “Yosef Halevi ve- 
Heker Yehudei Teiman,” in: Peamim, 100 (2005), 23-71. 


[Hans Jacob Polotsky] 


HALEVY, MEYER ABRAHAM (1900-1972), Romanian and 
French rabbi and scholar. Halevy was born in Piatra Neamt, 
Romania and studied at the Sorbonne, receiving his doctor- 
ate and his rabbinical diploma from the Seminaire Israélite 
de France in 1925. He was also a Diplomate at the Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes. In the same year he was appointed rabbi of 
Jassy, and in the following year to the Sephardi Community 
of Bucharest, and subsequently to the following congrega- 
tions in the capital: Great Synagogue Jewish Center, 1925-35; 
Holy Unity Temple, 1935-40; Choral Temple, 1940-45; and 
Spiritual Union Congregation, 1946-63. From 1950 to 1963 
he was Research Professor of Oriental, Classical and Numis- 
matic Studies at the Romanian Academy and Lecturer on the 
History of Medicine at the Romanian Society of History of 
Medicine from 1955 to 1963. 

During World War 11 he was continuously harassed by 
the authorities and arrested on a number of occasions be- 
cause of the sympathy and spiritual care he extended to po- 
litical prisoners during the German occupation. After the in- 
tervention of a number of important personalities, including 
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Pastor Martin Nieméller, and the payment of a ransom, he 
was permitted to leave Romania and settled in Paris, where 
he acquired French citizenship. He was appointed professor of 
Jewish history at the Seminaire Israelite de France, and Con- 
sistorial Grand Rabbi at the Tournelles Jewish Center, Paris. 
Halevy wrote numerous works in French and Romanian, 
including the Commentary of Joseph Bekhor-Schor on Le- 
viticus (1924), Le probléme des Khazares (1935), Science et 
Conscience dans I’Histoire de la Médicine juive au xv° Siécle 
(1957), and La Médicine des Rabbins-thaumaturges au xvi1I° 
Siécle (1955). 


HALEVY, MOSHE (1895-1974), Israeli theatrical director 
and founder of the *Ohel Theater. He studied engineering in 
Moscow before joining the newly formed Habimah Studio as 
assistant director (1917). He left the company early, however, 
to found his own theater in Palestine and in 1925 established 
Ohel, a workers’ theater under the auspices of the Histadrut. 
His first production, based on stories by IL. *Peretz, was a 
great success, especially in the kibbutzim which, for many 
years, were to provide Ohel’s main audiences. In his produc- 
tion of Fishermen (Op Hoop van Zegen) by Heijermans, he 
demonstrated his belief in the theater as an instrument for 
social betterment. For 25 years he directed almost all Ohel’s 
productions, but left the company after disagreements in 1951. 
He engaged in other ventures, among them a small traveling 
Moshe Halevy Theater (1960), which continued until 1967. 
His autobiography Darki Alei Bamot (“My Stage Career”) ap- 
peared in 1954. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tidhar, 2 (1947), 953-4. 


[Mendel Kohansky] 


HALEVY, YOSEF (1924- ), Israeli painter. Halevy was born 
in Tel Aviv and graduated from the Painting Teachers’ School 
there. Of Yemenite origin and deeply imbued with Yemenite 
folklore, he chose as subjects for his early paintings his mem- 
ories and his inner world, and in this period one sees wide 
brushstrokes, forming color planes and contoured patterns, 
with a clear development toward abstraction. In his second 
stage, the Yemenite background almost entirely disappears, 
and his painting is based more on color and form, the colors 
on the canvas being more spontaneous and expressive. In his 
third phase, the forms become smaller and Halevy gives ex- 
pression to mythological and lyrical forms, suggesting figures 
that intermingle with each other, sometimes creating almost 


completely abstract patterns. 
[Judith Spitzer] 


HALFAN, ELIJAH MENAHEM (16* century), Italian phy- 
sician, rabbi, and kabbalist. Elijah was the son of the astrono- 
mer Abba Mari Halfan and grandson of Joseph *Colon. He 
was one of the Italian rabbis approached to express his view 
of Henry vii1’s divorce from Catherine of Aragon, on which 
he gave an affirmative opinion. He was also a supporter of 
Solomon *Molcho. Both these facts aroused the opposition 
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of the physician Jacob *Mantino who feared that the close re- 
lationship with the English king as well as with the messianic 
agitation of Molcho would render the pope unfavorably dis- 
posed toward the Jews. Halfan wrote responsa (including one 
in which he favored instructing non-Jews in the Torah; Ms. 
Kaufmann, no. 156:1 from 1545) and Hebrew poems (several 
verses are extant in Ms.; Neubauer, Cat, no. 948: 1, 6). Ina hal- 
akhic decision dated 1550, Elijah’s name appears together with 
that of Meir Katzenellenbogen of Padua among others (Resp. 
Rema 56). He owned a valuable library in Venice, a catalog 
of which was published by A.Z. Schwarz (Die Hebraeischen 
Handschriften der Nationalbibliothek in Wien (1925), 145ff.). 
An important epistle has been preserved in Ms. New 
York, JTS 1822, where Halfan describes the history of Kabbalah 
and the openness to this lore among Christians in the Renais- 
sance. He envisioned this openness as a sign of messianism. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Carmoly, in: Revue Orientale, 2 (1842), 133f. 
K. Lieben, Gal Ed (1856), German section, 171 no. 168, Hebrew sec- 
tion, xlv no. 17; Michael, Or, no. 394; Kaufmann, in: JQR, 9 (1896/97), 
500-8; idem, in: REJ, 27 (1893), 51-58; Vogelstein-Rieger, 2 (1895), 
51-53; U. Cassuto, Gli Ebrei a Firenze (1918), 272; A.Z. Aescoly, Ha- 
Tenuot ha-Meshihiyyot be- Yisrael (1956), 271-3; Tishby, in: Perakim, 
1 (1967-68), 135-7. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Idel, “The Magical 
and Neoplatonic Interpretations of Kabbalah in the Renaissance,” 
in: B.D. Cooperman (ed.), Jewish Thought in the Sixteenth Century 
(1983), 186-89. 
[Umberto (Moses David) Cassuto] 


HALFANUS (Halfan, Chalfan), family that migrated from 
Provence to Italy after 1394 and later moved to Prague and 
Vienna. The family was linked with the famous *Kalonymus 
family which was prominent in the Middle Ages. Most of 
its members were physicians and were well known for their 
scholarship in science and literature. ABBA MARI, a son-in- 
law of Joseph *Colon, lived in Italy and published in 1490 an 
elegy and a work on astronomy. His son was Elijah Mena- 
hem *Halfan. Another ABBA MARI (d. 1586) was a physician 
in Prague. His son ELIAS (1561-1624) lived first in Prague 
and was granted his licence as a physician by Rudolph 11 
(1598). With Aaron *Maor Katan (Lucerna) he later achieved 
prominence as a physician and dayyan in Vienna, and was 
also known as a book collector. He was even proposed as an 
army surgeon. 

A second Halfan family living in Vienna later changed 
its name to Wechsler. Its members included ELIEZER BEN URI 
SHRAGA PHOEBUS (d. 1670), who was head of the commu- 
nity and was apparently the last person to be buried before the 
1670 expulsion. His son URI SHRAGA PHOEBUS (c. 1640-1707) 
headed a yeshivah in Prague. His Dat Esh, responsa and no- 
vellae on Maimonides’ Yad Hilkhot Kilayim, was published 
in Berlin in 1743. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Wachstein, Die Inschriften des alten Juden- 
friedhofes in Wien, 1 (1912), index s.v. Chalfan; Kisch, in: JGGJc, 6 
(1934), 15; Engelmann, in: Juedische Familienforschung, no. 44 (1937), 
803-5; Bruck, in: HJ, 9 (1947), 161-70. 

[Meir Lamed] 
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HALFON (Khalfon), ABRAHAM (late 18'* century), rabbi 
in *Tripoli. Information about Halfon is limited to the fact 
that his book, Hayyei Avraham (Leghorn, 1826), was pub- 
lished posthumously by his son Rahamim. The haskamot 
(recommendations) for the book were written by two emis- 
saries from Tiberias, Joseph ibn Samon and Samuel Shosha- 
nah, indicating Halfon’s ties to that town. The book contains 
traditional explanations of the commandments in the Shulhan 
Arukh (Orah Hayyim and Yoreh Deah). The explanations, 
based on the Talmud, the Zohar, Ketem Paz (a commentary 
on the Zohar), Sefer Hasidim, and Penei David by Hayyim Jo- 
seph David *Azulai, are lucidly and attractively presented and 
avoid wearying casuistry. The book was published in several 
succeeding editions: 1844, 1857, 1861. Several other works by 
him, halakhic and homiletical, are still in manuscript. 


HALFON BEN NETHANEL HA-LEVI ABU SAID (12 
century), wealthy businessman in Egypt. Halfon’s affairs ex- 
tended from India and Yemen to Spain. Numerous letters, 
addressed to him from furthest parts of the Jewish Diaspora, 
which bear evidence of his generosity and wealth, have been 
found in the Cairo *Genizah. He was a close friend of *Judah 
Halevi, who also appears to have been his relative. Some of 
the letters which were sent by the latter to Halfon have been 
preserved. It seems that the contacts between them dated 
from the time of Halfon’s visit to Spain in order to arrange 
personal affairs. Halevi then wrote poems and letters in the 
former’s honor which were published by H. *Brody. When on 
his way to Erez Israel, Halevi stayed at Halfon’s home in Cairo 
from 1140 to 1141. One of Halfon’s brothers was R. Moses b. 
Nethanel, the av bet din of the tribunal of the gaon *Mazli’ah 
b. Solomon Ha-Kohen. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.D. Goitein, A Mediterranean Society; vol. 
1-4, index (vol. 6) idem, in: Sinai, 33 (1953), 228-30; idem, in: Tar- 
biz, 24 (1955), 21-47, 134-495 25 (1956); 393-412; 28 (1959), 346-61; 
31 (1962), 366-8; 35 (1966), 274-7; Schirmann, ibid., 9 (1938), 295; 
Strauss, in: Zion, 7 (1941/42), 145-51; Abramson, in: Ks, 29 (1953/54), 
136-7, 142; ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Gil and E. Fleischer, Yehudah 
ha-Levi u-Benei Hugo. (2001), 27-80, 91-92, 100, 156-57, 210-12, 


224-26, 236-38. 
[Abraham David] 


HALHUL (Heb. ?179n), town in the territory of Judah men- 
tioned once in the Bible together with Beth-Zur and Gedor 
(Josh. 15:58). An Idumean village called Aluros (identical with 
Halhul) is referred to by Josephus (Wars, 4:522) as a forti- 
fied city which was destroyed by Simeon b. Giora along with 
Hebron during the Jewish War (66-70/73). Jerome mentions 
the city Alula belonging to Jerusalem near Hebron (Eusebius, 
Onom., 87:11-12). The “tomb of Jonah” was shown there. In the 
14" century Jews were living in Halhul and according to tomb- 
stone lists compiled by medieval Jewish travelers, the grave of 
the prophet Gad was located there. Today, the Muslim Arab 
village Halhul is located at the highest spot of the Judean Hills 
about 3,347 ft. (1020 m.) above sea level, 2.5 mi. (4 km.) north 
of Hebron. As a result of the proximity of Hebron, Halhil ex- 
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panded in the 1950s and 1960s; in 1968 the village had over 
6,000 inhabitants. Fruit orchards and particularly vineyards 
constituted its principal farming branch. In 2005, including 
the surrounding villages, the population exceeded 50,000. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nestle, in: ZDPV, 34 (1911), 79; E. Mader, 


Altchristliche Basiliken und Lokaltraditionen in Suedjudaea (1918), 


35 ff. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


HALICZ (Russ. Galich), small town formerly in Poland, now 
in Stanislaw district, Ukraine. The earliest information relat- 
ing to Jews in Halicz dates from 1488. In 1506, the Jews there 
were granted a remission of their taxes because of hardship 
caused by war. Halicz had one of the few organized *Karaite 
communities to exist continuously in Eastern Europe. It was 
founded by Karaites from Lvov. They were accorded the same 
rights “as other Jews” by the Polish monarch in 1578. Until the 
close of the 18» century the Karaites formed the majority of 
the Halicz community. Records of 1627 show that 24 houses 
there were owned by Karaites and only a few by Rabbanites. 
Subsequently the Rabbanite community increased. In 1765 it 
numbered 258, while there were 99 Karaites, and in 1900 there 
were 1,450 Rabbanites and 160 Karaites. By 1921 the combined 
population was only 582 as a result of emigration. The Kara- 
ites lived in a separate street and worshiped in their own syn- 
agogue, built at the end of the 16" century. 

The Karaite community looked for cultural guidance to 
their spiritual center in the East, since the forefathers of the 
founders came from Crimea and their native language was 
Tatar. When the links with the parent center became attenu- 
ated, the cultural level of the Karaites in Halicz became so poor 
that by the first half of the 17" century there was no one in 
the community qualified to serve as hakham (or hazzan). The 
situation improved with the arrival of an emissary from Jeru- 
salem, David Hazzan, around 1640. He was followed (c. 1670) 
by two brothers, Joseph and Joshua. Joseph, who earned the 
encomium “Ha-Mashbir” (“the provider”), discharged the 
duties of hakham and composed piyyutim which were in- 
cluded in the Karaite prayer book. His descendants served as 
hakhamim-hazzanim of the Halicz Karaite congregation un- 
til the beginning of the 19'* century, when the office was held 
by members of the Leonovich family. Karaite autonomy was 
recognized by the Austrian government during the period 
when Halicz was administered by Austria. Abraham, the first 
of the Leonovich hakhamim, was one of the Karaites to be 
influenced by the ideas of *Haskalah. He corresponded with 
some of the luminaries of the movement, including Nahman 
*Krochmal and Abraham *Geiger, who on their part took an 
interest in Karaism. Later, around the beginning of the 20% 
century, with the strengthening of the Polish cultural influ- 
ence, most of the Karaites tended toward assimilation while 
a few drew closer to the Rabbanites. 

The community was destroyed by the Germans in 1942, 
when the Jews were deported to Stanislawow and Belzec. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Balaban, in: Studya historyczne (1927), 
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1-93; R. Fahn, Le-Korot ha-Kara’im be-Galizyah (1870), 2-16. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: PK. 
[Simha Katz] 


HALICZ (Heb. y°?¥7, Helicz, Halic, Helic), family of printers 
in Cracow in the 16 century. Three brothers, Samuel, Asher, 
and Elyakim, sons of Hayyim Halicz, established Poland's first 
Jewish press there in about 1530. Their name indicates that the 
family originally came from the small town of Halicz on the 
Dniester in eastern Galicia. Their type and page arrangements 
show they learned their craft (and probably obtained type and 
equipment) in Prague. It is likely that they left Prague because 
a royal order of 1527 designated Gershom Kohen as Bohemia’s 
sole Hebrew printer; all other Hebrew print shops closed, and 
the brothers probably could find no further work there. The 
decorative borders for their opening pages were certainly 
brought by them from Prague. Three works listed by *Zunz as 
being from Cracow in 1530 were probably the earliest products 
of their press. These were a Pentateuch; Tur, Yoreh Deah; and 
a Passover Haggadah (all otherwise unknown). Their earliest 
surviving works, both dating from 1534, were Issur ve-Hetter 
by R. Isaac Dueren and Mirkevet ha-Mishneh, a Hebrew- Yid- 
dish Bible dictionary by a R. Anshel. Yet evidently they did 
not prosper, and Asher dropped out. 

In 1535 Samuel and Elyakim produced R. David Coher’s 
Azharot Nashim in Yiddish, a work dealing with religious laws 
for women. Then Elyakim alone issued a Yiddish version of 
Asher b. Jehiel’s Orah Hayyim. Samuel spent 1536 in Oels, Sile- 
sia, where he and his brother-in-law printed a book of Tefillot 
mi-Kol ha-Shanah (Prayers for All Year) in large type. How- 
ever, his books and equipment were destroyed in a fire and 
he returned to Cracow. 

It was probably economic misery or possibly excessive 
pressure from the Polish church that made the three undergo 
baptism in 1537; they became Andreas (Samuel), Johannes 
(Elyakim), and Paul (Asher; or perhaps Asher became An- 
dreas, and Samuel was Paul). Repelled by their act, the Jews 
boycotted them and would not even pay their debts. At the 
brothers’ plea, King Sigismund 1 issued a decree dated March 
28, 1537, commanding that Poland’s Jews might buy only their 
books; no others were to print or sell Jewish works, and none 
might be brought in from other countries, on pain of a stiff 
fine. Yet, under tacit excommunication by the Jews, their 
plight only worsened. Believing, though, that the royal decree 
must improve matters, Johannes resumed printing in 1538-39, 
issuing mainly books for popular use. 

Through their bishop, the desperate Halicz brothers 
sought and obtained a new royal decree on December 31, 1539, 
ordering the Jews of Cracow and Posen to buy their entire 
stock of some 3,350 volumes, valued at 1,600 florins. Plead- 
ing poverty, the two Jewish communities had their coreligion- 
ists in Lemberg (Lvov) included in the order. The complete 
stock of books was paid for in three years and destroyed. The 
Halicz firm went out of existence. In 1540 Johannes began 
printing Latin and Polish theological works. Paul, who be- 
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came a Catholic missionary among the Polish Jews, printed 
a New Testament (Cracow, 1540-41), in a Judeo-German 
transcription of Luther’s translation. He also produced Ele- 
mental oder Lesebuechlein (Hundsfeld, 1543), an instruction 
book in Hebrew for gentiles. Lukasz Halicz, a printer in Po- 
sen (1578-93), was apparently his son. Samuel returned to Ju- 
daism. After working as a bookbinder in Breslau, he went to 
Constantinople (c. 1550) and resumed Hebrew printing. He 
subsequently printed the Scriptures (1551-52; repenting of his 
conversion in the colophon); the “Story of Judith” (1552-53); 
and R. Isaac Dueren’s Issur ve-Hetter, retitled Shaarei Dura 
(1553). In 1561-62, when Samuel was no longer living, the 
name of Hayyim b. Samuel Ashkenazi, apparently his son, 
appears as the printer of the responsa of R. Joseph ibn Lev 
in part 2. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Balaban, in: Soncino-Blaetter, 3 (1929/30), 
1-9, 36-44; idem, Yidn in Polyn (1930), 183-95; H.D. Friedberg, Toledot 
ha-Defus ha-Ivri be-Polanyah (1950), 1-4; A.M. Habermann, in: ks, 33 
(1957/58), 509-20; B. Schlossberg, in: Yivo Bletter, 13 (1938), 313-24. 
[Charles Wengrov] 


HALIVNI, DAVID WEISS (1927- ), U.S. talmud scholar. 
Born in Poljana Kobielecka, Czechoslovakia (now Ukraine), 
Halivni was raised in Sighet, Romania, by his mother and 
his maternal grandfather, Isaiah Weiss, a prominent rabbinic 
scholar. Recognized as a talmudic prodigy (ilui), Halivni was 
ordained a rabbi in Sighet before reaching the age of 17. Upon 
the occupation of the Carpathian region by Germany, the fam- 
ily was confined to the ghetto of Sighet, and thence deported 
to Auschwitz, Halivni being transferred to forced labor in 
Silesia. The sole survivor of his family, Halivni was liberated 
from the concentration camp of Ebensee, in Upper Austria, 
in May 1945, and came to the US. in 1947. Through the coin- 
cidence of a relative of Saul *Lieberman being employed in 
the Bronx orphanage where Halivni was billeted, he soon met 
that scholar, and so was taken under the wing of the leading 
academician in the field of rabbinic literature. Following un- 
dergraduate studies at Brooklyn College, in tandem with resi- 
dence in the Yeshivat Rav Chaim Berlin, and graduate study at 
New York University, Halivni pursued a doctorate of Hebrew 
letters under Lieberman at the *Jewish Theological Seminary 
of America (JTsA) where he joined the faculty as professor of 
Talmud and Rabbinics. 

Halivni’s early work included a study of the pseudo-Rashi 
commentary on the Babylonian Talmud’s tractate Taanit, the 
misattribution of whose opening segment he first suggested on 
the basis of literary comparison and then confirmed by means 
of an early manuscript that he identified in the Seminary’s li- 
brary collection. In 1968, Halivni completed the first volume 
of his ongoing talmudic commentary, Mekorot u-Mesorot 
(“Sources and Traditions”). In the first stages of this work, of- 
ten starting with difficulties noted by traditional commenta- 
tors, Halivni developed a source-critical approach to the tal- 
mudic page, aiming to uncover earlier, variant readings and 
textual substrates altered in transmission. (This methodology, 
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and aspects of Halivni’s personality, provided a basis for char- 
acters and for a paradigm of critical talmudic study drama- 
tized in the first two novels of Chaim *Potok.) 

Halivni’s great achievement was a complete re-conceptu- 
alization of the redaction of the Babylonian Talmud. 

Appointed to the American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences, Halivni was awarded Israel’s Bialik Prize in 1985 for his 
ongoing talmudic research; he also received honorary doc- 
torates from a number of Israeli universities, as well as the 
University of Lund, Sweden, and jrsa. Halivni was also a 
charter participant in the Institute for Advanced Studies of 
Tel Aviv University. 

In the mid-1980s, Halivni left the Seminary for a profes- 
sorship at Columbia University and also participated in the 
founding of the *Union for Traditional Judaism and its rab- 
binical academy, the Institute of Traditional Judaism, where 
he served as rector. He also became the de facto and then of- 
ficial rabbinic adviser of a small group, which initially met 
for Sabbath services in the home of the infirm Louis Finkel- 
stein and subsequently burgeoned into a large community on 
Manhattan’s Upper West Side. 

Halivni’s books in English include Midrash, Mishnah and 
Gemara: The Jewish Predilection for Justified Law (1986), Pe- 
shat and Derash: Plain and Applied Meaning in Rabbinic Ex- 
egesis (1991), and Revelation Restored: Divine Writ and Criti- 
cal Responses (1996). 

In his later years, Halivni confessed something of a return 
to the mysticism of the hasidic milieu of his youth, expressed 
through a certain ecstasy in prayer (especially on days includ- 
ing memorial prayers), and also, most notably with regard to 
his scholarship, in terms of the doctrine of zimzum - that is, 
divine contraction or withdrawal from the world. 

Halivni is also the author of a memoir, The Book and the 
Sword: A Life of Learning in the Shadow of Destruction (1996). 
Reticent for decades about his personal experience of the Ho- 
locaust, Halivni had said, with reference to Sighet heder-mate, 
fellow survivor, and long-time friend, Elie Wiesel, “He speaks 
[about the Holocaust], and I am silent; but when we are to- 
gether, I shout, and he listens.” With his often poignant and 
thoroughly frank autobiography, Halivni broke his silence to 
speak of the transfiguring impact of the devastation on the 


course of his life. 
[Jonah C. Steinberg (24 ed.)] 


HALKIN, ABRAHAM SOLOMON (1903-1990), Orientalist 
and educator; brother of Simon *Halkin. Born in Novo-Byk- 
hov, Russia, Halkin was taken to the U.S. in 1914. He was lec- 
turer in Semitic languages from 1928 to 1950, and from 1950 to 
1970 professor of Hebrew at the City College of New York. He 
also taught at the Jewish Theological Seminary from 1929 to 
1970. In 1970 he settled in Jerusalem. Halkin edited part two 
of al-Baghdadis Muslim Schisms and Sects (al-Farq bayna al- 
Firag, 1935); the Arabic original and three Hebrew versions of 
Maimonides’ Iggeret Teiman (1952); Ibn Aknin’s Arabic com- 
mentary on the Song of Songs with a Hebrew translation, Hit- 
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gallut ha-Sodot (1964); and Zion in Jewish Literature (1964). He 
also worked on a new critical edition and Hebrew translation 
of Moses Ibn Ezra’s Kitab al-Muhdadara wa-al-Mudhakara, a 
classic work on Hebrew poetics, and wrote the introduction 
to a new edition of J.A. Montgomery's The Samaritans: The 
Earliest Jewish Sect (1968). He was editor of the Encyclopaedia 
Judaica’s department of Judeo-Arabic literature and medieval 
translations. He also compiled 201 Hebrew Verbs (1970) and 
translated Crisis and Leadership: Epistles of Maimonides (with 
D. Hartman, 1985). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Schwarz (ed.), Great Ages and Ideas 
of the Jewish People (1956). 
[Jacob Lassner / Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


HALKIN, SHMUEL (1897-1960), Soviet Yiddish poet. Born 
in Rogachev, Belorussia, Halkin grew up in a hasidic home 
and early came under the influence of Hebrew poetry and 
wrote Hebrew lyrics. He dreamed of becoming an artist, but 
ultimately turned to Yiddish poetry and was encouraged 
by Peretz *Markish in Ekaterinoslav (now Dnepropetrovsk, 
Ukraine) and by David *Hofstein in Moscow. His first book 
of lyrics, Lider (“Poems”), appeared in 1922. Other volumes 
of poems and plays followed between 1929 and 1948. Until 
1924, Halkin belonged to a Zionist circle and contemplated 
settling in Palestine, as is evident from a Hebrew song, Shir 
ha-Haluzah, written at this time and published in Israel after 
his death. In his autobiography, he acknowledged the influ- 
ence of Judah Halevi and Solomon ibn Gabirol in the shaping 
of his lyric personality. Attacked for his Jewish nationalism, 
his nostalgic despair, and his deviation from the Communist 
party line on literature, he was compelled to recant his literary 
heresies. Thereafter, he avoided controversial themes and, in 
his 1932 poetic collection Far dem Nayem Fundament (“For the 
New Foundation”), formulated the Soviet writers’ credo: “We 
write what we want to-/we write what we have to.” He fruit- 
fully worked with Yiddish theater: Shulamis (1940), a dramatic 
poem, based on *Goldfaden, and a verse drama, Bar Kokhva 
(1939), were staged in Moscow and by other theater troupes. 
In the latter he describes in a communist-ideological spirit 
the social and class differences between Bar Kokhba and R. 
Akiva on the one hand and the rich classes of Judea on the 
other. In 1939 he was decorated with the Order of the Sign of 
Honor. He translated some of Shakespeare's plays (most nota- 
bly King Lear) and some of the works of Pushkin, Gorki, and 
other Russian authors into Yiddish. 

His dramatic poem Ghettograd on the Warsaw Ghetto 
Uprising was scheduled for the Moscow Yiddish Theater in 
1948, but the theater was closed when the Jewish *Anti-Fascist 
Committee was liquidated that year and Halkin was arrested 
as one of its prominent members and sent to a labor camp. 
He was released in 1955, rehabilitated, and, in 1958, decorated 
with the Order of the Red Banner. After his death in 1960, his 
native city named a street after him, and in 1966 a selection 
of his Yiddish lyrics was issued in Moscow. He was a cousin 
of Simon and Abraham S. *Halkin. His Lider fun Tfise un La- 
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ger (“Poems from Prison and Camp”) was published in Tel 
Aviv in 1988. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 3 (1960), 41ff,; J. Glatstein, In Tokh Ge- 
numen (1947), 350-8; C. Madison, Yiddish Literature (1968), 409-11. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ch. Shmeruk (ed.), A Shpigl oyf a Shteyn 
(1987), 567-627, 759-61; J. Veidlinger, The Moscow State Yiddish The- 
ater (2000), index. 


[Sol Liptzin / Gennady Estraikh (2"¢ ed.)] 


HALKIN, SIMON (1898-1987), Hebrew poet, novelist, 
and educator. Born in Dobsk near Mohilev, Russia, he im- 
migrated to the United States in 1914. He taught at the He- 
brew Union College School for Teachers in New York City 
(1925-32), and after settling in Erez Israel in 1932, he taught 
English at a Tel Aviv high school. In 1939, he returned to 
America and became professor of Hebrew literature at the 
Jewish Institute of Religion in New York. He was appointed 
professor of Modern Hebrew Literature at the Hebrew Uni- 
versity in 1949. 

In Halkin’s works, metaphysical flights coalesce with 
earthly desires. This dichotomy already appears in his first 
novel Yehiel ha-Hagri (1928) whose main character is torn 
between love of God and love of woman. It receives a more 
mature expression in Be-Yamim Shishah ve-Leilot Shivah 
(1929), a cycle of 36 sonnets; in “Al Hof Santa Barbara” (1928); 
and in “Tarshishah” These and other poems were collected 
in Al ha-I (“On the Island; 1945). Other motifs in Halkin’s 
poetry are the tension between the death wish and the will 
to live, the loss of religious faith and the consolation which 
comes with the acceptance of the agony of living. In Maavar 
Yabbok (“The Ford of the Jabbok,” 1965), Halkin deals in 
depth with the death motif. The speaker, obsessed with the 
love of his dead lover, discovers that the memory of love alone 
is able to sustain him through the agony of living. “Yaakov 
Rabinowitz be-Yarmouth” is Halkin’s maturest treatment 
of this theme. The poem depicts an encounter with a dead 
friend and writer and the ensuing dialogue across the chasm 
of death is punctuated by the knowledgeable irony of two 
men who have lived long and have learned the secret of res- 
ignation. 

Halkin’s works in literary criticism include Arai va-Keva 
(“Transient and Permanent,” 1942), his unedited lectures on 
the history of modern Hebrew literature (mimeographed), 
and his English Trends in Modern Hebrew Literature (1950; 
1970). The latter is a socio-historical appraisal of Hebrew 
writing during the last 200 years. Halkin also wrote Zeramim 
ve-Zurot ba-Sifrut ha-Ivrit ha-Hadashah (1984) and a volume 
of essays entitled Ziyyonut le-lo Tenai (1985). Though a long- 
time resident of the United States, he expresses a negative at- 
titude toward American Judaism and insists that its spiritual 
resources are limited, a view which permeates his unfinished 
novel Ad Mashber (1945) and his monograph Yehudim ve- Ya- 
hadut ba-Amerikah (1946). 

Of his numerous translations, that of Walt Whitman's 
Leaves of Grass (1952) is outstanding. He also translated Shake- 
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speare’s Merchant of Venice (1929) and King John (1947); Jack 
London's Before Adam (1921) and The Sea Wolf (1924); and 
Shelley’s A Defense of Poetry (1928). 

Nekhar, a collection of 11 short stories written over 40 
years, appeared in 1972, and in 1981 the volume of poems Ulai. 
In 1975 Halkin was awarded the Israel Prize for Hebrew litera- 
ture, and in 1977 there appeared his Shirim, consisting of his 
collected works. He has also translated George Seferis’ early 
verse into Hebrew. In 1984 there appeared three volumes of 
his collected poems. A volume entitled Sefer ha-Yovel, with 
essays on Halkin on the occasion of his 75" birthday, was ed- 
ited by B. Shahevitch. R. Weiser prepared a bibliography of 
Halkin’s works (1975). 

A list of English translations of his work appears in Goell, 
Bibliography, index. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Laor, Mivhar Maamarei Bikkoret 
al Yezirato shel Shimon Halkin, 1978; Malachi, in: Yad la-Kore, 3 
(1951-53), 32-38; A. Epstein, Soferim Ivrim ba-Amerikah, 1 (1952), 
172-208; Gilyonot, 23 (1949), 133-44; Kressel, Leksikon, 1 (1965), 617 
Waxman, Literature, 4 (19607), 1073f.; R. Wallenrod, Literature of 
Modern Israel (1956), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Shahevitch, 
Yearot Metohamim: Episodot be-Biografiyah Literariyah shel Shimon 
Halkin (1982); M. Dror, Shirat Shimon Halkin (1983); Y. Shofet, Shi- 
mon Halkin, Pegishah (1993); A. Arye, Ideologiyah u-Vikoret Sifrutit: 


Halkin ve-Kurzweil (1997). 
[Eisig Silberschlag 


HALL, MONTY (Maurice Halperin; 1924- ), Canadian 
game-show host, producer. The son of a poor butcher, Hall 
was born in Winnipeg, Manitoba. Receiving a loan from a 
local businessman, he was able to attend the University of 
Manitoba, where he exhibited talent in both musical and dra- 
matic productions and was elected president of the student 
body. After earning his B.S. in 1945, Hall served in the Cana- 
dian Army during World War 11, where he emceed a num- 
ber of army shows. In 1955, he moved to New York, where he 
worked as an anchor on NBc’s radio and television program 
Monitor. In 1960, cBs brought Hall to Hollywood to become 
the emcee of their show Video Village and in 1963 Hall part- 
nered with writer-producer Stefan Hatos to create Let’s Make 
a Deal. The show turned out to be a wild success and ran for 
the next 23 years on all three major American networks, evolv- 
ing into a pop-culture phenomenon and rendering Hall one 
of the most famous persons of his era. Throughout the 1970s, 
Hall emceed his own variety show specials and appeared as a 
guest on countless television shows such as The Odd Couple 
and Love Boat. On August 24", 1973, Hall was immortalized 
when he received his own star on Hollywood's Walk of Fame. 
Beyond his television career, Hall’s work in philanthropy has 
earned him over 500 awards, the most prestigious being the 
Order of Canada Award (the highest award Canada offers) be- 
stowed upon him in 1988 for his humanitarian endeavors. For 
years, Hall was among the most, if not the most, prominent 
Hollywood entertainer to be directly involved in the organized 
Jewish community, contributing generously to the Jewish Fed- 
eration and participating in synagogue life. Many attributed 
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his unique participation to the education he had received in 
the close-knit Jewish community of Manitoba. 


[Max Joseph (2"4 ed.)] 


HALL, OWEN (James Davis; 1848-1907), English playwright 
and journalist. Owner-editor of The Bat (1885-87), he chose 
his pen name as a result of gambling losses which led to his 
“owing all.” Davis is mainly remembered as the writer of suc- 
cessful musical comedies, notably A Gaiety Girl (1894), The 
Geisha (1897), and Florodora (1899). He later edited a weekly, 
The Phoenix. 


HALLAH (Heb. 39m), a form of bread (11 Sam. 6:19). The term 
also applies to the portion of dough set aside and given to the 
priest (Num. 15:19-20). The etymology of the word is traced 
either to the Hebrew root for “hollow” and “pierce” (Heb. bn, 
hil), suggesting a perforated and/or rounded loaf, or to the 
Akkadian ellu (“pure”), referring to the bread’s sacral use. Un- 
til new evidence allows more precision, however, hallah must 
be rendered “loaf” (parallel to the Hebrew word kikkar, cf. Ex. 
29:23; Lev. 8:26). In the Bible, hallah is a bread offering sub- 
sumed under minhah, the grain sacrifice. Commonly used in 
an unleavened form, and only rarely in a leavened form (Lev. 
7:13; probably Num. 15:20), the bread is made with or without 
oil (Ex. 29:2, 23; Lev. 2:4; 7:12; 8:26; 24:5; Num. 6:15, 19). 
[Jacob Milgrom] 


Post-Biblical 

According to the rabbis, the precept of setting aside hallah ap- 
plies to dough kneaded from one of the *five species of grain 
(Hal. 1:1), since only from them can the bread (referred to in 
Num. 15:19: “when you eat of the bread of the land” etc.) be 
made, although Philo (Spec. 132) limits it to wheat and barley 
alone. The time of setting aside the hallah was derived by the 
sages from the words, “Of the first of your dough” - which 
they interpreted as meaning “as soon as it becomes dough” - 
hence one may eat casually of dough before it forms a ball in 
the case of wheat, and a lump in the case of barley (Sif. Num. 
110), i.e., when the kneading is finished. If, however, it had not 
been set aside from the dough it must be set aside from the 
baked bread (ibid.). The Septuagint translates the word hallah 
as baked bread, and both Philo and Josephus (Ant. 4:71) also 
imply that the precept of setting aside the hallah applies to 
baked bread. The quantity of dough from which hallah must 
be taken is not explicitly stated in the Bible, and Shammai 
and Hillel already differed on the quantity (Eduy. 1:2). In later 
generations, however, the quantity was fixed, based on the 
words “Of the first of your dough,’ which was taken to mean 
“as much as your dough was,’ viz, “the dough of the wilder- 
ness.” How much was this? It is written (Ex. 16:36): “Now an 
omer is the tenth part of an ephah” (Er. 83a-b). It was accord- 
ingly laid down that dough is liable for hallah if it is kneaded 
from a bulk of at least 43% medium-size eggs (approximately 
1% kg.; Maim. Yad, Bikkurim 6:15; Sh. Ar., yD 324:1), and as 
a mnemonic the sages pointed out that the numerical value 
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of the word hallah is 43. Since the Bible does not specify the 
amount of hallah to be given, according to the letter of the 
law even a single barley corn exempts the whole dough, but 
the sages fixed a quantity in accordance with the size of the 
whole dough: “a householder whose dough is usually small 
sets aside %4; a baker sets aside “4s.” According to biblical law 
the obligation to separate hallah applies only to Erez Israel, 
and “even in Israel there is no Torah obligation except when 
all Israel [i-e., the majority] are there” (cf. Ket. 25a). So that 
the obligation of hallah should not be forgotten, however, the 
rabbis made it obligatory to separate it nowadays too, and 
even outside Erez Israel. 

Hallah is one of the 24 perquisites of the priest (cf. Ezek. 
44:30): “in order that the priests, who are always occupied 
with Divine service, should live without any exertion” (Sefer 
ha-Hinnukh, no. 385). Hallah must be eaten by priests in a state 
of ritual purity; the commoner who eats it deliberately is liable 
to the penalty of *karet, and if eaten inadvertently must pay 
its value plus an added fifth to the priest, in the same way as 
a commoner who eats *terumah. Nowadays since the obliga- 
tion to give hallah is rabbinic and the priests are unable to eat 
it because of ritual uncleanness, it is customary to set aside 
an Olive’s bulk from any dough liable for hallah and to burn 
it. The precept of hallah is the subject of a special tractate of 
the Mishnah in the order Zera’im that bears its name and the 
Jerusalem Talmud also has a Gemara to it. The word hallah is 
popularly employed for the special Sabbath loaves. 


[Israel Burgansky] 


Women and Hallah 

Domestic bread production has always been a largely female 
task. From the early rabbinic period, “taking hallah” was con- 
sidered one of three mitzvot (commandments), together with 
hadlakah (kindling Sabbath *candles) and *niddah, which 
women were obligated to perform. These three command- 
ments are known as the HaNaH mitzvot, an acronym of 
Hallah, Niddah, and Hadlakat ha-Ner, which, in a play on 
words also evokes Hannah, the mother of the biblical Samuel, 
considered a model of female piety. A number of midrashic 
sources declare that these obligations are female punishments 
or atonement for the disobedience of the first woman in the 
Garden of Eden and her responsibility for human mortality 
(e. g. ARN? 9, 42; Gen. R. 17:8; TJ, Shab. 2:6, 8b). According to 
the Mishnah (Shab. 2:6), women who neglect these command- 
ments risk death in childbirth (also ARN? 42). Popular ver- 
nacular tehinnot or *tkhines, supplicatory prayers for women 
from the early modern period, offer positive interpretations 
of this tradition. Tkhines to be recited while separating hallah 
recalled the ancient bringing of tithes, thus making women 
participants in ancient Temple worship and invoking the mes- 
sianic era when the Temple rites would be restored. 


[Judith R. Baskin (2"4 ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: IN THE BIBLE: D.Z. Hoffman, Sefer Va-Yi- 
kra, 1 (1953), 107; Ben- Yehuda, Millon, 2 (1960), 1559; K. Elliger, Le- 
viticus (Ger., 1966), 46. POST-BIBLICAL: Mishnah, Hallah; Maim., 
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Yad, Bikkurim, 5-8; Sh. Ar, YD 322-30; Epstein, Tanna’im, 269-75; 
H Albeck (ed.), Shishah Sidrei Mishnah, 1 (1958), 271-3. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: J.R. Baskin, Midrashic Women (2002), 66-73; C. Meyers, 
“Having Their Space and Eating There Too: Bread Production and 
Female Power in Ancient Israelite Households,” in: Nashim, 5 (2002), 
14-44; C. Weissler, Voices of the Matriarchs (1998), 29-35, 68-75. 


HALLAH (Heb. 797), the name ofa tractate in the Mishnah, 
Tosefta, and Jerusalem Talmud dealing with portions that are 
to be removed from bread for the support of the priesthood. 
Although the original meanings of some key terms in Num- 
bers 15:17—-21, including hallah itself, are not entirely certain, 
the Jewish oral tradition interpreted the passage as a require- 
ment to set aside a portion of the bread or dough to be con- 
sumed by the priests under conditions similar to the ferumah 
that is taken from other produce, and which is commanded in 
similar phrasing. Nehemiah 10:38 demonstrates that the To- 
rah’s formula, “a portion for a gift unto the Lord,’ was under- 
stood as a stipulation that the allah is directed to the priests, 
and is not a sacrificial offering. 

An early tradition, attested in the Septuagint, rendered 
arisoteikhem in Numbers 15:20 as “your kneading troughs,” 
implying that the obligation of hallah falls on the unbaked 
dough; however, the verse also makes reference to the “bread 
of the land,” leading some early authorities (including Philo, 
Josephus, and Rabbi Akiva) to apply the precept to baked 
bread. The developed tannaitic halakhah determined that 
the hallah should initially be separated from the dough, but 
if one has not done so, the obligation remains in force after 
baking. 

Out of the laconic and ambiguous biblical sources, the 
rabbinic treatises formulated an elaborate framework of pre- 
cise rules and measures governing the separation of hallah. 
Several of the laws for hallah were derived through analogies 
with comparable areas of religious law, especially terumah. The 
definition of “bread” is equated with *five species of grain, em- 
ploying the same criteria that apply to the leavened or unleav- 
ened bread for purposes of Passover, eruv, or vows. In most 
matters, the restrictions arising from hallah’s sacred status 
are derived from those of standard terumah; i.e., it must be 
kept in a state of purity, and can be consumed only by priests 
and their household members when they themselves are in a 
state of purity. As with terumah, consumption of the hallah 
by a non-priest incurs a divinely executed death penalty or 
(if done inadvertently) restoration with an additional fifth. 
Also like terumah, hallah is not incumbent upon dough that 
is ownerless or that is part of the Torah’s entitlement to the 
poor. The fact that the Torah introduces the precept with the 
words “When ye come into the land whither I bring you” was 
understood to imply that hallah is required only from bread 
from the Land of Israel; and the Mishnah discusses the hal- 
akhic borders of the land, instances where the grain crossed 
the borders during the process, etc. 

The rabbis discuss several types of dough products whose 
function as bread is questionable or borderline. An ancient 
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mishnah in Eduyot (1:2) records a disagreement between 
Shammai, Hillel, and the sages over the minimum quantity of 
dough that is subject to hallah. The Mishnah presupposes the 
view of the sages, as adapted by Rabbi Yosé: five quarter-kavs. 
Although it was understood that (as with terumah) the Torah 
stipulated no minimum proportion for the hallah vis a vis the 
whole loaf, the rabbis determined that it should be one twenty- 
fourth (or one twenty-eighth for professional bakers). 

Because the bread was usually hallah by women in their 
homes, the sources dealing with hallah provide some valuable 
glimpses into the domestic lives of Jewish women in antiquity. 
From the halakhic discussions, we learn that they often pre- 
pared bread in shared facilities, about their state of dress dur- 
ing the process, about difficulties in maintaining the requisite 
purity standards during their menstrual periods and the strat- 
agems that were adopted to avoid defilement (e.g., by working 
with amounts smaller than the legal minimum). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.N. Epstein, Prolegomena ad Litteras Tan- 
naiticas (1957), 270-5; S. Krauss, Kadmoniyyot ha-Talmud, vol. 2, 1 
(1929), 153-206; H.W. Guggenheimer, The Jerusalem Talmud: First 
Order: Zeraim: Tractates Maiser Seni, Hallah, ‘Orlah, and Bikkurim: 
Edition, Translation, and Commentary, Studia Judaica, ed. E.L. Eh- 
rlich (2003). 


[Stephen G. Wald (24 ed.)] 


HALLE, city in Germany. Although Jews may well have been 
present in Halle at the end of the 11" century, the first defi- 
nite information on their settlement in the city comes from 
the second half of the 12'® century. Then under the protec- 
tion of the archbishop of Magdeburg, they were hated by the 
burghers: in 1206 their houses were burned or looted - some 
Jews were killed and the rest expelled from the city. However, 
in the mid-13" century there were again Jews in Halle, living 
in a special quarter, and mainly engaged in moneylending. 
in 1261, most of their property was confiscated by the arch- 
bishop, serving as a cause for a two-year war between the 
archbishop and the burghers. During persecutions accompa- 
nying the *Black Death (1350) the community was destroyed, 
but in the 14 and 15‘ centuries Jews returned once more to 
Halle. The renewed community existed until 1493, when the 
expulsion of the Jews was decreed. It possessed both a syna- 
gogue and a mikveh, and a cemetery existed long before 1350. 
Toward the end of the 17" century the elector of Brandenburg 
allowed several Jews to settle in Halle, to the dismay of the bur- 
ghers. In 1693 a Jewish cemetery was officially designated and 
a synagogue dedicated in 1700. The government recognized 
the community in 1704. About 1708 a Hebrew printing press 
was set up in Halle by J.H. Michaelis, for whom the wander- 
ing proselyte printer Moses b. Abraham and his son Israel (of 
Amsterdam) printed a Hebrew Bible (1720). With the help of 
generous patrons, in 1709 Moses himself began to print some 
Talmud tractates. 

The number of Jews in Halle increased from 12 families in 
1700 to 50 in the middle of the 18" century. They were eman- 
cipated in 1808 and the community, numbering 150 persons, 
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was given a constitution. In 1840 there were 167 members of 
the community, 443 in 1864, 660 in 1900, 1,902 in 1920, and 
1,300 in 1933 (0.5% of the total population). The April 7, 1933, 
expulsion of Jews from the civil service resulted in the dis- 
missal of 6 Jewish professors, 13 lawyers, and 41 Jews in pub- 
lic service. Zionist activities increased. After the Nazi rise to 
power; they won 4 of 10 seats on the community council. On 
Nov. 10, 1938, the synagogue and communal center were de- 
molished. Two hundred men were arrested and sent to *Bu- 
chenwald; three of them lost their lives. In all, 584 Jews emi- 
grated; 17 committed suicide. The rest were concentrated in 
“Jew houses” and used for forced labor. In 1942, 262 Jews were 
deported to the East; only 43 survived. On July 1, 1944, 92 
were still living there protected by their non-Jewish spouses. 
The community was renewed after World War 11 and num- 
bered 50 in 1966 (.02% of the population). A new synagogue 
was consecrated in 1953. Between 1953 and 1962 Halle was the 
seat of the Association of Jewish Communities in the GprR. 
After 1990 the membership, which had fallen to just five in 
1989, increased due to the immigration of Jews from the for- 
mer Soviet Union. In 2004 it numbered 731. In 1996 a liberal 
Jewish community was founded in Halle. It numbered 32 in 
1996 and 200 in 2005. It is a member of the Union of Progres- 
sive Jews in Germany. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Germ Jud, 1 (1963), 124-30, 508-12; 2 (1968), 
319-22; S. Neufeld, Die Halleschen Juden im Mittelalter (1915); S. Schul- 
tze-Gallera, Die Juden zu Halle im Mittelalter... (1922); G. Kisch, in: 
Sachsen und Anhalt; Jahrbuch der historischen Kommission fuer die 
Provinz Sachsen und fuer Anhalt, 4 (1928), 132-66; 5 (1929), 332-463 
6 (1930), 306-36; idem, in: ZGJD, 2 (1930), 166-8; H.D. Friedberg, To- 
ledot ha-Defus ha-Ivri... (1937), 74-75; T. Tykocinski, in: Mew], 57 
(1908), 32-43; S. Stern, Der preussische Staat und die Juden, 1 (1962), 
index; 2 (1962), no. 513-67. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Zimmermann, 
“Juden im Wirtschaftleben der Stadt Halle im 19. und 20. Jahrhun- 
dert,’ in: Menora. Jahrbuch fuer deutsch-juedische Geschichte (2000), 
369-376; V. Dietzel (ed.), 300 Jahre Juden in Halle. Leben, Leistung, 
Leiden, Lohn (1992; Dokumente und Beitraege, vol. 1); S. Spector 
(ed.), The Encyclopedia of Jewish Life Before and During the Holo- 
caust (2001). 


[Zvi Avneri / Michael Berenbaum and 
Larissa Daemmig (2"4 ed.)] 


HALLE, MORRIS (Pinkowitz; 1923-_), U.S. linguist. Born 
in Liepaja, Latvia, Halle was educated in American universi- 
ties, receiving his M.A. in linguistics from the University of 
Chicago in 1948 and his Ph.D. from Harvard in 1955. He be- 
gan his teaching career as an instructor of Russian at North 
Park College, Chicago. Thereafter he lectured at Chicago and 
at Harvard. In 1951 he joined the faculty of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, where he became professor of modern 
languages in 1961. In the same year, he founded the university’s 
doctoral program in linguistics. Halle taught linguistics, pho- 
nology, morphology, phonetics, and Slavic languages. Over the 
years he held positions at M1T ranging from assistant professor 
and department head to institute professor. He retired from 
MIT in 1996 and became institute professor emeritus. 
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Halle was renowned for his research in linguistic science. 
Russian, Slavic, and English were the languages most often 
involved in his linguistic studies. He also focused on the lin- 
guistic aspects of Swedish, Arabic, German, Polish, Old and 
American English, the dialects of southern Russia, and — in 
one case — Hebrew (“The Term Canaan in Medieval Hebrew,’ 
by R. Jakobson and M. Halle, in For Max Weinreich on his zo 
Birthday (1964), pages 147-172). Halle noted the implications 
of the computer for linguistics, and co-authored “On the Rec- 
ognition of Speech by Machine” (in Proceedings of the Inter- 
national Conference on Information Processing 1959 (1960), 
252-6). He received recognition for his book The Sound Pat- 
tern of Russian (1959), and for two books he co-authored, The 
Sound Pattern of English (with N. Chomsky, 1968) and Pre- 
liminaries to Speech Analysis (1952, 5** repr. 1963). 

Regarded by many as the father of the modern study of 
speech sounds (phonological and phonetic theory), Halle also 
wrote Fundamentals of Language (with R. Jakobson, 1956), 
English Stress (with S. Keyser, 1971), Problem Book in Phonol- 
ogy (with G. Clements, 1983), Language Sound and Structure 
(1984), Handbook of Phonological Theory (with W. Idsardi, 
1994), and From Memory to Speech and Back (2002). He ed- 
ited, among other books, Roman Jakobson: What He Taught 
Us (1983). 

Halle served as vice president of the Linguistic Society 
of America in 1973 and as president in 1974. For decades he 
was a member of the Linguistic Society of America, a fellow 
of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, and a mem- 
ber of the National Academy of Sciences. 


[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


HALLEGUA, family of White Jews in *Cochin. Originally 
from Aleppo, Syria, the family provided communal leaders 
from the 17" century until the present day. One of the first 
recorded members was MOSES HALLEGUA (Aleguo), whose 
tombstone is dated 1666. The title and office of the mudaliar 
(head of the autonomous Jewish community in Cochin) fell 
to the Hallegua family when this hereditary position became 
vacant. When Anquetil-Duperron visited Cochin in 1757, Jo- 
SEPH HALLEGUA held the office. HAYYIM JOSEPH HALLE- 
GuA, who moved to Bombay, was instrumental in publishing 
in 1846 the Marathi translation of the Passover Haggadah of 
the *Bene Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.H. Lord, Jews in India (1907), 97; Fischel, in: 
Herzl Yearbook, 4 (1961-62), 316-8; J.J. Cotton, List of Inscriptions... 
in Madras (1905), 274, NO. 1550. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.B. Segal, 
A History of the Jews of Cochin (1993). 

[Walter Joseph Fischel] 


HALLEL (Heb. 7973), the general term designating Psalms 
113-118 when these form a unit in the liturgy. These psalms are 
essentially expressions of thanksgiving and joy for divine re- 
demption. Hallel is recited in two forms: (a) The “full” Hallel, 
consisting of Psalms 113-118. It is chanted in the synagogue on 
*Sukkot, *Hanukkah, the first day of *Passover (the first two 
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days in the Diaspora), *Shavuot (Tosef., Suk. 3:2, Ta’an. 28b), 
and (in many synagogues) *Israel Independence Day. Hallel 
is also recited during the Passover *seder service (Tosef., Suk. 
3:2), when it is known as Hallel Mizri (“Egyptian Hallel”) be- 
cause of the exodus from Egypt which the seder commemo- 
rates (Ber. 56a; cf. Rashi ad loc.). On this occasion it is recited 
in two parts (Pes. 10:5-7; Maim. Yad, Hamez u-Mazzah 8:5). 
(b) The “half” Hallel, consisting of the “full” Hallel, except- 
ing Psalms 115:1-11, and 116:1-11. According to the Yemenite 
rite, the order is slightly different, based on Maimonides (Yad, 
Hanukkah 3:8). It is recited in the synagogue on the *New 
Moon (Tan. 28b; but see also Ar. 10a-b) and on the last six 
days of Passover (Ar. 10b). 

The term Hallel ha-Gadol (“Great Hallel”) refers only to 
Psalm 136 (Tosef. Ta’an. 3:5) which is recited during *Pesukei 
de-Zimra at the morning service on Sabbaths and on festi- 
vals (Tos. to Taan 26a). It is the daily psalm on the last day 
of Passover (Sof. 18:2), and is added to the seder Hallel (Pes. 
118a; TJ, Pes. 5:7, 32c). According to the Mishnah (Ta’an 3:9), 
this psalm was sung on joyous communal occasions, e.g., the 
long-awaited rain after a period of severe drought. 

In the Talmud, various origins are attributed to the cus- 
tom of chanting Hallel. R. Eleazar claims that it was Moses 
and the people of Israel who first recited Hallel; R. Judah 
states that it was the Prophets who instituted its recitation for 
every occasion that the people of Israel should be redeemed 
from potential misfortune (Pes. 117a). The Talmud relates 
that Hallel was recited by the levites in the Temple (Tos. to 
Pes. 95b), and it was also chanted on Passover eve while the 
paschal lambs were being slaughtered (Pes. 5:7). Hallel became 
part of the synagogue service at an early stage, and in talmu- 
dic times, communities in Erez Israel added it to the end of 
the evening service for Passover (TJ, Pes. 10:1, 37c). This 
practice later spread to the Diaspora (Sof. 20:9), and is still 
the custom among Oriental Jews and Hasidim (Sh. Ar., oH 
487:4; but see Isserles ad loc.) and in most synagogues in 
Israel. 

Hallel is recited on all major biblical festivals, with the 
exception of *Rosh ha-Shanah and the Day of Atonement; 
the solemnity of those occasions, when each mortal’s destiny 
and fate is being decided, is deemed unsuitable for psalms of 
joy (Ar. 10b). Similar considerations caused these psalms to 
be omitted in a house of mourning on the New Moon and 
Hanukkah (Magen Avraham to Sh. Ar., OH 131:4). Hallel is 
not recited on *Purim, since the scroll of Esther is considered 
the festival’s Hallel (Ar. 10b; Meg. 14a). One rabbinic tradition 
is that only the “half” Hallel is recited on the last six days of 
Passover because joy is mitigated by the calamity that then be- 
fell the Egyptian host when pursuing the Israelites (see Meg. 
10b); another reason given is because no different sacrifice was 
offered each day (At. 10b). On Sukkot the lulav is waved dur- 
ing the refrains of Psalm 118:1-4, 25, and 29 (Suk. 3:9). Hallel 
may be recited at any time during the day (Meg. 2:5), although 
in the synagogue it is recited immediately after the morning 
service (RH 4:7). Special benedictions are recited before and 
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after Hallel except at the seder service when no benediction 
is recited before it. 

There is a difference of opinion among the early authori- 
ties as to whether the obligation to recite the Hallel is to be 
considered biblical or rabbinical (see Sefer Mitzvot Katan 146, 
Yere’im ha-Shalem 262; Maim. Yad, Hanukkah 3:6; Sefer ha- 
Mitzvot, ch.1). The recitation on the New Moon is considered 
to be a custom (Ta/an. 28b), and there are some opinions that 
it is only recited in congregational prayers on that day. Simi- 
larly there are authorities who ruled that for the full Halle! the 
benediction should read “Blessed art Thou... who hast com- 
manded us to finish (Jigmor) the Hallel” instead of the custom- 
ary “to read (likro) the Hallel” According to the tosafot (Sot. 
32a, S.v. Keriat Shema), Hallel may be recited in any language 
(see also Tosef., Sot. 7:7). It should be read standing (Shibbo- 
lei ha-Leket 173; Sh. Ar., OH 322:7), except at the seder service. 
Various traditions are related to the manner in which the Hal- 
lel is chanted. In some communities, it was sung antiphonally 
(Tosef., Sot. 6:2); in others (as is still the practice among Ye- 
menite Jews) the congregation responded with hallelujah af- 
ter each half of a verse (Suk. 3:10; TJ, Shab. 16:1, 16c). Among 
Ashkenazi Jews, it is customary to repeat Psalm 118:1, 21-29 
(see Suk. 3:10 and 39a). Opinions and customs differ regarding 
the recital of Hallel on Israel Independence Day. 

For musical rendition see *Psalms. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abrahams, Companion, 184 ff; Zeitlin, in: 
JQR, 53 (1962/63), 22-29; Finkelstein, in: HUCA, 23 (1950-51), part 
2, 319-37; E. Levy, Yesodot ha-Tefillah (19527), 209-13; ET, 9 (1959), 
390-432; Idelsohn, Liturgy, 134, 158-9. 


HALLELUJAH (Heb. #71793), liturgical expression occur- 
ring 23 times, exclusively in the Book of Psalms. Apart from 
135:3, it invariably appears as either the opening (106, 111-3, 
135, 146-50) or closing word of a psalm (104-6, 113, 115-7, 135; 
146-50) or in both positions (106, 113, 135, 146-50). In all cases, 
with the exception of 135:3 and 147:1, the term is not part of 
the body of the psalm. This fact, together with its total nonap- 
pearance in those psalms cited in other biblical books (cf. Ps. 
106:48 with 1 Chron. 16:36) and its restriction to the last divi- 
sions of the Psalter (cf. Ber. 9b), suggest a late coinage. 

It is generally agreed that Hallelujah means, “praise [ye] 
the Lord.” The plural imperative form of the verb would indi- 
cate that the term was a directive to the worshiping congre- 
gation in the Temple by the presiding functionary which was 
meant to evoke a public response. In the course of time it be- 
came an independent cultic exclamation so that the Greek- 
speaking Jews simply transliterated it (70, “AAAnovia). On 
the other hand, a consciousness of its composite nature is 
preserved in amoraic discussions as to whether the Hebrew 
should be rendered by the scribes as one word or two. (Pes. 
1174; Sof. 5:10, TJ, Suk. 3:12, 53d;Ty, Meg. 1:11, 72a). A novel ex- 
planation is given by Joshua b. Levi who regards the final syl- 
lable as a superlative suffix and who translates the term, “praise 
Him with many praises” (Pes. 1174). 


[Nahum M. Sarna] 
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In Music. 
The tradition of rendering the word Hallelujah at the begin- 
ning and/or end of a psalm, by a special melodic phrase is cer- 
tainly very old, judging by its survival in the usages of many 
Jewish communities. In some of them, the word is even added 
at the end of each verse on some occasions. The Yemenites pre- 
fix “Hallelujah” or “Ve-Hallelujah” to certain frestive piyyutim, 
which are therefore called Halleluyot. Christian tradition at- 
tests the practice of “Hallelujah-singing” from the earliest pe- 
riods, especially in a form which may or may not have been 
taken over from Jewish practice: songs on the single word, 
in which the “lu” and “jah” syllables were drawn out as long 
flourishes, until they became the so-called Jubilus - a wordless 
ecstatic outpouring. In the Middle Ages these long Hallelu- 
jahs began to serve as the basis, in the lower or middle voice, 
of elaborate compositions in which the upper voices uttered 
a poetic expression of praise. Sometimes the word itself was 
split - as in the 13"*-century three-voiced “Alle-psallite-cum- 
luja” (see A.T. Davison and W. Apel (eds.). Historical Anthol- 
ogy of Music, t (19642), 35). During the Renaissance and Ba- 
roque periods the Jubilus-like setting of the word Alleluia is 
found again, of course in the form of elaborate polyphonic 
compositions. The word also became a favorite vehicle for 
canons. The tradition continues until today, for example: the 
“Hallelujah chorus” in Handel's Messiah, Mozart’s Alleluja for 
soprano and orchestra (actually the second part of his motet 
Exsultate, jubilate, K. 165), and the great Alleluja pieces in Wil- 
liam Walton's Belshazzar’s Feast (1929-31) and Arthur Honeg- 
ger’s Le Roi David (1921). 
[Bathja Bayer] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: IN MUSIC: G. Reese, Music in the Middle Ages 
(1940), index, s.v. Alleluia; B. Staeblein, in: MGG 1 (1949), 331-50; E. 
Gerson-Kiwi, in: Festschrift Heinrich Besseler (1961), 43-49 (Eng). 


HALLER’S ARMY (“Blue Army”), force of Polish volunteers 
organized in France during the last year of World War 1, re- 
sponsible for the murder of Jews and anti-Jewish pogroms in 
Galicia and the Ukraine. The group was organized on the ini- 
tiative of the Polish National Council (KNP), achieved French 
recognition in June 1917, and with the appearance in Paris in 
July 1918 of General Jozef Haller (1873-1960) known for his 
struggles for Polish freedom within the framework of the 
Polish legions, command was transferred to him. The politi- 
cal direction lent by the National Council in Paris, headed by 
Roman *Dmowski, gave the group an extreme nationalistic 
character. The army had about 50,000 men who moved to the 
southeast front in Poland during the months of April, May, 
and June 1919. The addition of Haller’s substantial forces to 
the regular Polish army enabled the Poles to conquer eastern 
Galicia. Foreign officers and the ties with France kept Haller’s 
forces independent of the official Polish command, a fact ex- 
ploited by Haller’s soldiers (called the “Hallerczycy”) for un- 
disciplined and unbridled excesses against Jewish communi- 
ties in Galicia. Attacks on individual Jews on the streets and 
highways, murderous pogroms on Jewish settlements, and 
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deliberate provocative acts became commonplace. While 
these may have been on the initiative of individual soldiers, 
they were known to their officers, if not openly supported by 
them. In 1920, during the Polish offensive toward Kiev result- 
ing from the Pilsudski-Petlyura alliance, anti-Jewish pogroms 
occurred in the region. 

Haller, who was a member of the Sejm (parliament) in 
1922-23, became a member of the Polish government-in-ex- 
ile during World War 11. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Micewski, Z geografii... politycznej II Rze- 
czypospolitej (1964), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Majchrowski 
(ed.), Kto byl kim w drugiej Rzeczypospolitej (1994), 125; A. Ajnenkiel, 
Polska po przewrocie Majowym (1980), index. 

[Moshe Landau] 


HALLGARTEN, family of U.S. bankers. LAZARUS HALLGAR- 
TEN (d. 1875), a native of Frankfurt, Germany, arrived in New 
York in 1848 and in 1850 opened an office for exchanging im- 
migrants’ currency. By establishing connections with Frank- 
furt and other European banking centers, he and his partners 
developed a successful foreign exchange business. During the 
1860s the firm became prominent as one of the largest gold 
bullion dealers in the United States. For its role on “Black Fri- 
day” (September 24, 1869) in stabilizing the price of gold that 
had been skyrocketed by the speculations of Jay Gould, the 
firm received official recognition by the United States Trea- 
sury. During the latter part of the 19 century the firm was 
engaged in the reorganization of the country’s major railroads, 
and expanded its trading in bonds and stocks. In 1881 it be- 
came a member of the New York Stock Exchange. Meanwhile, 
Lazarus’ sons CHARLES (1838-1908) and JULIUS (d. 1884) had 
joined the firm, and the financing of industrial combines be- 
came a major field for Hallgarten & Co. World War 1 saw an 
intensification of the firm’s domestic business, and between 
the two world wars the firm acted as fiscal agents for many 
foreign governments, and established offices and representa- 
tions in almost all the European financial centers. With the 
passing of the 1934 Securities and Exchange Act it limited it- 
self to underwriting and general brokerage business. As late 
as 1950 the majority of the firm's active members were direct 
descendants of a partner of Lazarus Hallgarten. Most of the 
Hallgartens were interested in community activities as well 
as in the arts. Lazarus’ son, Charles, who moved to Frankfurt 
and conducted the firm's banking affairs there, was especially 
active in philanthropic work. He held a leading position in the 
*Alliance Israélite Universelle, the Hilfsverein der Deutschen 
Juden, and the Jewish Colonization Association, and helped 
to organize efforts for the relief and emigration of the Jewish 
victims of the Russian pogroms. He was the founder of the 
Gesellschaft zur Erforschung Juedischer Kunstdenkmaeler 
(Society for Research of Monuments of Jewish Art). He also 
helped to found an association for public education and a le- 
gal aid office for women. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Hallgarten, Charles L. Hallgarten (Ger., 
1915); Reden gehalten bei der Beerdigung des Herrn Charles L. Hall- 
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garten (1908); W. Emrich, Bildnisse Frankfurter Demokraten (1956), 


22-25; NDB, 7 (1966). 
[Joachim O. Ronall] 


HALLO, RUDOLF (1896-1933), German art historian, friend 
and successor of Franz Rosenzweig as head of the Freies Jue- 
disches Lehrhaus in Frankfurt. Hallo was born in Kassel to a 
prominent family of court Jews and artisans, which included 
Israel Aron Hammerschlag of Prague and his grandson and 
namesake, who was made a Court Jew in 1657 by Frederick 
William of Brandenburg. The family tradition of painting, 
gilding, and synagogue decoration began in 1816, when Simon 
Hallo became an apprentice housepainter, the medieval paint- 
ers guild having opened to Jews in the wake of the Emanci- 
pation. The firm Gebrueder Hallo was founded in 1891 and 
moved to Tel Aviv in 1935. 

Trained in classical art at the University of Goettingen, 
Rudolf Hallo contributed significantly to the founding of Jew- 
ish art history as a discipline and also wrote on biblical and 
archaeological subjects. His interest in art history, especially 
Jewish and Hessian provincial art and handiwork, carried on 
the family tradition on an academic level. 

Franz Rosenzweig was the son of his mother’s closest 
friend. Hallo married Gertrude Rubensohn, also a friend of 
Rosenzweig and one of his circle (see Rosenzweig’s Briefe, 
285, 288). Upon his incapacitation Rosenzweig designated 
Hallo to succeed him as head of the Lehrhaus (Briefe, 354). 
Because of differences between the two men concerning ed- 
ucational policy, which stemmed from deeper disagreements 
in philosophical outlook (cf. Briefe, 364, 365), Hallo resigned 
at the end of the summer trimester of 1923 (Briefe, 373). He 
returned to his native Kassel, and there became curator at a 
state museum, where he created a department of Jewish art. 
He continued writing and lecturing. Among Hallo’s works 
are Juedische Kunst aus Hessen und Nassau (1933), Juedische 
Volkskunst in Hessen (1928), Rudolph Erich Raspe (1934, post- 
humously), Geschichte der juedischen Gemeinde Kassel (1931), 
and Judaica (1932, separate printing from Religioese Kunst aus 
Hessen und Nassau). 

His son, WILLIAM W. HALLO, Assyriologist, was born 
in Kassel in 1928. He immigrated to the United States in 1940. 
Hallo taught Bible and Semitic languages at Hebrew Union 
College in Cincinnati (1956-62), and from 1962 taught Assyri- 
ology at Yale University, serving as curator of the Babylonian 
collection there. He published extensively on ancient Near 
Eastern and biblical subjects. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Schweikhart (ed.), Rudolf Hallo. 
Schriften zur Kunstgeschichte Kassel. Sammlungen Denkmaeler Ju- 


daica (1983). 
[Joel Kraemer] 


HALLO, WILLIAM (1928-_), Assyriologist and Bible scholar. 
Hallo was born into a prominent Jewish family in Kassel, Ger- 
many. His father Rudolf *Hallo was one of the founders of 
the discipline of Jewish art history, and successor to Franz 
*Rosenzweig at the Franfurt Lehrhaus. His mother was Dr. 
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Gertrude Rubensohn Hallo. William Hallo and his sisters 
were among a group of Jewish children who were sent out of 
Nazi Germany and other Nazi-held areas in 1939 to England 
as part of the Kindertransport program. Rejoined by their 
mother (his father had died in 1933), Hallo and his sisters 
came to the United States in 1940. He earned his B.A. at Har- 
vard in 1950 and spent 1950-51 at Leiden University, Nether- 
lands, on a Fulbright scholarship studying the languages of 
ancient Mesopotamia with ER. Kraus, among others. He came 
to the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, where 
he earned his Ph.D. in 1955 under Ignace *Gelb. He was also 
an assistant to Benno *Landsberger. Between 1956 and 1962, 
Hallo taught at Hebrew Union College in Cincinnati. He left 
for Yale in 1962, where he was appointed curator of the Yale 
Babylonian Collection and professor of Assyriology, and spent 
the next 40 years at Yale. Within Assyriology, Hallo special- 
ized in Sumerian literature, history, and language. Applying 
his work in Assyriology to biblical studies, Hallo pioneered in 
a “contextual” approach that shows the importance of com- 
paring and contrasting the respective literatures. With K.L. 
Younger, Hallo edited the three-volume The Context of Scrip- 
ture (1997-2002), a collection of ancient Near Eastern docu- 
ments. A highly prolific professional scholar, Hallo brought 
some of the results of his scholarship before larger audiences 
through his contributions to the Torah Commentaries pub- 
lished by the Reform movement. He also translated Rosenz- 
weig’s Star of Redemption (1990). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.D. Sperling, Students of the Covenant 
(1992), 90-92; D. Weisberg, in: M. Cohen et al. (eds.), The Tablet and 
the Scroll ... Studies Hallo (1993), 9-10; L. Pearce, bibliography of 
Hallo’s publications, ibid., 1-16; W. Hallo, in: Vergegenwairtigen des 
zerstoerten juedischen Erbes (1997), 147-57. 


[S. David Sperling (24 ed.)] 


HALMI, ROBERT (1924- ), U.S. executive producer. The 
legendary and prolific television producer Robert Halmi was 
born in Budapest, Hungary, the son of a playwright and a 
photographer. In 1944, he joined the Hungarian Resistance to 
hold off the Nazis in Poland. He was captured and sentenced 
to death but released when the Russians liberated Poland in 
1945. In 1952 he emigrated to the U.S. and became a writer- 
photographer for Life magazine, specializing in exotic and 
dangerous places. His exploits included being stranded for 
three days on an Alaskan glacier, spending three months with 
a tribe of African pygmies, and flying hot-air balloons pro- 
fessionally. Halmi’s film career began in 1962 when he started 
producing documentaries on outdoor subjects. By the mid- 
1970s Halmi had crossed over to producing feature films but 
he soon shifted his attention to television. He quickly estab- 
lished himself as the king of the mini-series, producing lavish, 
star-studded productions of classics. Halmi’s credits include 
Svengali (1983), Gulliver’s Travels (1996 Emmy Award), 20,000 
Leagues Under The Sea (1997), The Odyssey (1997), Robinson 
Crusoe (1997), Moby Dick (1998), Merlin (1998) and perhaps 
his most acclaimed achievement, Lonesome Dove (1989), 
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which received seven Emmy Awards. In 1994 Hallmark En- 
tertainment purchased Halmi’s production company, RHI En- 
tertainment, and promoted Halmi to chairman of the board. 
He went on to work with his son, Robert Halmi, Jr., who be- 
came president and c£o of Hallmark. Halmi, Sr. continued to 
produce two or more projects a season, such as Animal Farm 
(1999), The Lion in Winter (2003), and The Five People You 


Meet in Heaven (2004). 
[Max Joseph (2"4 ed.)] 


HALPER, ALBERT (1904-1984), U.S. novelist. His first novel, 
Union Square (1933), on a radical theme, was an immediate 
success. His experiences in a mail order house in his native 
Chicago and in the Chicago central post office found expres- 
sion in his novels The Chute (1937), The Little People (1942), 
and The Golden Watch (1953), a story of a West Side Chicago 
Jewish family. The Chute showed Halper in retreat from the 
Jewishness of his immigrant parents, presenting a wholly 
negative picture of American Jewish life. In Sons of the Fa- 
thers (1940), however, he portrayed Jewish customs and cer- 
emonies with objectivity and even sympathy. Atlantic Avenue 
(1956) is a story of violence in New York City. He recounted 
his struggle as a writer in Good-bye, Union Square, A Writer's 
Memoir of the Thirties (1970). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Champney, in: Antioch Review, 2 (1942), 
628-34; S. Liptzin, Jew in American Literature (1966), 183-6. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Hart, Albert Halper (1980). 


[Sol Liptzin] 


HALPER, BENZION (1884-1924), Hebraist, Arabist, and 
editor. Halper was born in Zhosli (Zasliai), Lithuania. He emi- 
grated to Germany and from there to England. In 1907 he be- 
gan studying Semitics at the University of London. While at 
the university he also studied at Jews’ College. In 1910 he spent 
a year in Egypt under university auspices. During this period 
he contributed regularly to the Hebrew periodical Ha- Yehudi. 
In 1911 Halper went to New York and worked as classifier and 
copyist of genizah fragments in the library of the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary of America. In 1912 he became a Fellow at 
Dropsie College in Philadelphia, and from 1913 taught there in 
the departments of rabbinics and cognate (Semitic) languages. 
In 1923 he was advanced to the rank of associate professor of 
cognate languages. He also served the college as custodian of 
manuscripts. From 1916 to 1924 Halper was editor of the Jew- 
ish Publication Society of America. 

Among the genizah fragments brought to Dropsie Col- 
lege by Cyrus Adler, Halper discovered a portion of Sefer ha- 
Mitzvot (“Book of Precepts”) by the 10-century halakhist and 
philosopher *Hefez b. Yazli’ah. He translated it into Hebrew 
and published both the original Arabic text and the transla- 
tion with an introduction and critical notes as The Book of 
Precepts (1915). His scholarly and at the same time popular an- 
thology, Post-Biblical Hebrew Literature (Hebrew and English, 
2 vols., 1921), presented some previously unpublished texts as 
well as critical notes and a glossary. Under the title Shirat Yis- 
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rael (1924), he published an edition and Hebrew translation 
of Kitab al-Muhadara wal-Mudhakara (Book of Discussions 
and Remembrances) by the 12*"-century Hebrew poet, Moses 
*Ibn Ezra, dealing with Hebrew prosody and, more generally, 
with Jewish life and literature. Halper's last important work 
was the Descriptive Catalogue of Geniza Fragments in Phila- 
delphia (192.4), which identifies and describes in detail nearly 
500 fragments. Halper's first major essay, entitled “The Par- 
ticiple Formations of Geminate Verbs” (in zAw, 30 (1910), 
42-57, 99-126, 201-28), discussed Hebrew roots from 23% to 
yon. His major studies included “The Scansion of Medieval 
Hebrew Poetry” (in jar, 4 (1914), 153-224), “An Autograph 
Responsum of Maimonides” (ibid., 6 (1916), 225-9), “A Dirge 
on the Death of Daniel Gaon” (ibid., 10 (1920), 411-20), and 
analyses of genizah discoveries and Jewish literature in Arabic 
(in Ha-Tekufah, 1923, 192.4, 1928). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Adler, in: AyyB, 26 (1924), 459-71; J.N. 
Simchoni, in: Ha-Tekufah, 23 (1927), 490-500; I.M. Elbogen, ibid., 


24 (1928), 541-2. 
[Meir Ben-Horin] 


HALPERIN, HAIM (1895-1973), agronomist. Halperin was 
born in Russia and studied agriculture at the University of 
Kharkov, immigrating to Erez Israel in 1924. He was a delegate 
to several Zionist congresses and founded the Ruppin Agricul- 
tural College and the Israel Agricultural Bank. On the founda- 
tion of the State he was appointed the first director-general of 
the Ministry of Agriculture. He was professor of agricultural 
economics at the Hebrew University and was for a time dean of 
the faculty. His Agrendum was translated into Japanese, among 
other languages. Halperin was the husband of Beba *Idelson. 
He was awarded the Israel Prize in 1973 and died shortly after. 


HALPERIN, YEHIEL (1880-1942), Hebrew educator. Born 
in Priluki, Ukraine, Halperin taught in Y. Adler’s “progres- 
sive heder” in Gomel and later in S.L. *Gordon’s in Warsaw. 
In 1909 he established the first Hebrew kindergarten in War- 
saw, and, in 1910, a Hebrew seminary for kindergarten teach- 
ers. At the outbreak of World War 1 (1914) Halperin moved to 
Odessa where he established a similar seminary. Emigrating 
to Palestine in 1920, he served as a supervisor of Hebrew kin- 
dergartens from 1922 to 1925, and was appointed head of the 
Kindergarten Department of the Lewinsky Teachers’ Seminary 
in Tel Aviv (1926). In 1936 he founded a special college for kin- 
dergarten teaching in Tel Aviv, which continued to function 
until 1941. Halperin published a journal devoted to the He- 
brew kindergarten, Ha-Ginnah (in Odessa, from 1918; then in 
Jerusalem from 1922). His collected works were published in 
three volumes: Shi’urim be-Torat Hinnukh ha-Tinokot (1944): 
Be-Keren Zavit (1945), kindergarten play songs; and Mah Sip- 
per Yareah Li (1952), eight legends. His sons were the poet Yo- 
nathan *Ratosh and the philologist Uzzi Ornan. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Epstein, in: Hed ha-Hinnukh, 17 (1943), 
59-62; 1. Gruenbaum, Penei ha-Dor, 1 (1957), 316-9; Spivak, in: D. 
Levin (ed.), Al ha-Rishonim (1959), 63-68. 
[Gedalyah Elkoshi] 
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HALPERN, BENJAMIN (Ben, 1912-1990), U.S. sociologist, 
educator, and Zionist. Halpern, who was born in Boston, 
Massachusetts, was active in the Zionist movement and Jew- 
ish affairs from his youth. He served as national secretary of 
the He-Halutz Organization of America (1936-37), manag- 
ing editor of the Jewish Frontier magazine (1943-49), and as- 
sociate director of the departments of culture, education, and 
publications of the Jewish Agency (1949-56). In 1956 Halpern 
became research associate in Middle Eastern studies at Har- 
vard University. He began his association with Brandeis Uni- 
versity in 1962 and was subsequently appointed professor of 
Near Eastern studies there, retiring in 1981. He was a mem- 
ber of the Jewish Agency Executive from 1968 to 1972. Halp- 
ern’s scholarly work was closely associated with his Jewish 
and Labor Zionist commitments and interests. His numerous 
publications, many of which were published in Jewish Fron- 
tier and Midstream magazines, deal chiefly with problems of 
Zionism, Israeli society, and the role of the Jews in U.S. soci- 
ety. In his The American Jew: A Zionist Analysis (1956), which 
deals with both the implications and realities of assimilation 
and differences and similarities between U.S. Jews and other 
Jewish communities, Halpern contends that Jews will never 
be completely accepted into U.S. life as long as they remain 
Jews. Halpern’s most important book is The Idea of the Jewish 
State (19697), which traces the development of Zionism both 
as an ideology and a movement. He also wrote Clash of Heroes: 
Brandeis, Weizmann, and American Zionism (1987). 


[Werner J. Cahnman] 


HALPERN, GEORG GAD (1878-1962), economist and lead- 
ing figure in the economic activities of the Zionist Organiza- 
tion. Born in Pinsk, Halpern studied economics in Germany 
(his doctoral dissertation was entitled Die juedischen Arbeiter 
in London, 1903). He became active in Zionist affairs in his 
youth and, beginning in 1903, he attended all Zionist Con- 
gresses. During the period of the *Democratic Fraction, he 
became a close associate of Chaim Weizmann and through- 
out the years served as an adviser for and administrator of 
the financial affairs and economic institutions of the Zionist 
Organization. He also wrote on economic affairs for the Ger- 
man press and was the director of an oil company. From 1921 
to 1928 he was a director of the *Jewish Colonial Trust in Lon- 
don. Halpern was the moving force behind various economic 
institutions sponsored by the Zionist Organization: the An- 
glo-Palestine Bank, the Palestine Electric Corporation, *Keren 
Hayesod, the Land Development Co., etc. He settled in Pal- 
estine in 1933, founded the Migdal Insurance Co. (1934), and 
was a member of the board of Bank Leumi. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tidhar, 10 (1959), 3613; Sefer Pinsk (1966), 


508-9. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


HALPERN, HARRY (1899-1981), U.S. Conservative rabbi. 


Halpern was born in New York City and earned his B.A. at 
City College (1919) and his Orthodox ordination from Yeshiva 
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University’s Rabbi Yitzhak Elchanan Theological Seminary 
(1922). While serving as rabbi of the Jewish Communal Cen- 
ter of Flatbush (1922-29), he earned his L.L.B. (1925) and J.D. 
from Brooklyn Law School (1926). He was ordained a second 
time, in 1929, at the *Jewish Theological Seminary, where he 
earned a D.H.L. in 1951. That year, he became rabbi of the East 
Midwood Jewish Center, one of the largest synagogue-centers 
in Brooklyn, where he was to spend his entire 48-year career. 
An early champion of intensive Jewish day school education, 
he founded the Rabbi Harry Halpern Day School, housed in 
his congregation's building, and was a guiding force behind 
the expansion of the Yeshivah of Flatbush, chairing its Board 
of Education. He was also president of the Brooklyn region of 
the *Zionist Organization of America (1947-49) and a mem- 
ber of its National Executive (1954-56). 

Halpern rose to the highest positions of rabbinic leader- 
ship in metropolitan New York and nationally. He was a di- 
rector of the Rabbinic Cabinet of the United Jewish Appeal 
of Greater New York, a founder and life trustee of the Com- 
mission on Synagogue Relations of the Federation of Jewish 
Philanthropies, and president of the New York Board of Rab- 
bis (1961). He also served on the executive committee of the 
New York Division of the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews and was instrumental in organizing the Metropolitan 
New York Region of the *Rabbinical Assembly. His efforts led 
to his election as national president of the RA (1945-6), where 
he revived the quarterly Conservative Judaism, oversaw the 
publication of the Rabbinical Assembly ketubbah (as amended 
by Saul *Lieberman), and established a Committee on Ten- 
ure and Related Matters. His ambitious attempt at establish- 
ing a national bet din together with the Orthodox Rabbinical 
Council of America was rebuffed, however. Upon leaving of- 
fice, Halpern became an activist chairman of the Joint Com- 
mission on Social Action of the Rabbinical Assembly and the 
United Synagogue (1956-61), lobbying against federal aid to 
private and parochial schools. 

Halpern remained deeply connected with the Jewish 
Theological Seminary, as chairman of the Rabbinic Cabinet 
(1951-53), co-chairman of the Seminary Planning Commis- 
sion, and a member of the Seminary’s Board of Directors 
(1951-53). One of the founders of the institution's pastoral 
counseling program, he taught pastoral psychology and homi- 
letics at the Seminary. In 1974, Halpern published From Where 
I Stand, a collection of columns he had written for the syna- 
gogue bulletin. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: PS. Nadell, Conservative Judaism in America: 
A Biographical Dictionary and Sourcebook (1988). 

[Bezalel Gordon (2™4 ed.)] 


HALPERN (Halperin), ISRAEL (1910-1971), Israel historian. 
Halpern was born in Bialystok, Poland, emigrated to Erez Israel 
in 1934, began his teaching career at the Hebrew University in 
1949, and became professor in 1963. His main interest was the 
history of East European Jewry, particularly pinkasim (“reg- 
isters”). His publications include Pinkas Vaad Arba Arazot 
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(“Minutes of the Council of the Four Lands,’ 1945); Ha-Aliyyot 
ha-Rishonot shel ha-Hasidim le-Erez Israel (“Early Hasidic Im- 
migration to Palestine,” 1956); and Takkanot Medinat Mehrin 
(“Moravian Community Enactments,’ 1952). He also edited 
Sefer ha-Gevurah (3 vols., 1941, 1951”), a historical-literary an- 
thology of Jewish self-defense and martyrdom, and Beit Yisrael 
be-Polin (2 vols., 1948-54), a collection of essays on Polish-Jew- 
ish history. Halpern took a leading part in the work of the Israel 
Historical Society, and was coeditor of the journals Zion and 
Shivat Ziyyon, publications devoted to the history of Zionism. 
He was the brother of Lipman *Halpern, the neurologist. 


HALPERN, JACK (1925-_), Canadian inorganic and physi- 
cal chemist. Born in Poland, he received his B.S. in 1946 and 
his Ph.D. in 1949 from McGill University. He joined the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia (1950) and became professor of 
chemistry there in 1956, and later at University of Chicago 
(1962). Throughout his long and distinguished career, he con- 
ducted research on kinetics and mechanisms of inorganic re- 
actions, catalysis, fast reactions, electron transfer processes, 
and coordination and organometallic chemistry. Among his 
many awards, he was named co-recipient of the 1994 Rob- 
ert Welch Award in chemistry, which recognizes outstand- 
ing contributions to the field of chemistry for the betterment 


of mankind. 
[Bracha Rager (274 ed.)] 


HALPERN, LIPMAN (1902-1968), Israeli neurologist, 
brother of the historian Israel *Halpern. Born in Bialystok, Po- 
land, Halpern settled in Erez Israel in 1934. In 1938 he was in- 
vited to start a neuropsychic outpatient clinic at the Hadassah 
University Hospital, Jerusalem and became head of the newly 
formed department of neurology in 1941. He was appointed to 
the faculty of medicine being formed at the Hebrew Univer- 
sity-Hadassah Medical School in 1946, becoming dean of the 
faculty in 1965 and playing an active part in the development of 
medical education in Israel. In 1953 he was awarded the Israel 
Prize for medicine. Halpern won an international reputation 
for his research on extrapyramidal diseases, the sensory func- 
tions, functions of the frontal brain, and the dynamics of apha- 
sia of polyglots. His major work was a study of posture and its 
relations to the functions of the organism and the influence 
of sensory stimuli on posture. He also drew attention to the 
influence of color on the organism. Among his publications 
is Le Syndrome d’induction sensorimotrice (1951). 


HALPERN, MOYSHE-LEYB (1886-1932), Yiddish poet. 
Born in Galicia, Halpern emigrated to the United States in 
1908, after participating in the Czernowitz Yiddish Language 
Conference, and lived mainly in New York. He associated 
with Di Yunge, but his style was at odds with their aestheti- 
cism. Early influenced by German literature, especially He- 
ine and Expressionism, his first collection of poems, In Nyu 
York (“In New York,’ 1919) brought him recognition as a ma- 
jor Yiddish poet, followed by Di Goldene Pave (“The Golden 
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HALPHEN, LOUIS 


Peacock,’ 1924). Two volumes entitled Moyshe-Leyb Halpern 
were published posthumously in 1934. Halpern was a rebel 
who, refusing to compromise his art, lived in poverty, earn- 
ing some money by writing for satirical and left-wing Yiddish 
journals. In his poetry, Halpern invented a series of personae 
through which he expresses the conflicting ideas inherent in 
his work: social engagement and political skepticism, nostal- 
gia for his heritage and brutal rejection of it, a tormented re- 
lationship to America, lyricism juxtaposed with self-mockery 
and disturbing language and imagery. His writing expresses 
his rejection of social injustice, his sympathy for the under- 
privileged, and his horror of war. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Reyzen, Leksikon, 1 (1926), 769-72; Z. Wein- 
per, Moyshe-Leyb Halpern (1940); E. Greenberg, Moyshe Leyb Halp- 
ern (1942); Inyl, 3 (1960), 31-38. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Wisse, 
A Little Love in Big Manhattan (1988); C. Kronfeld, On the Margins 
of Modernism (1996); J. Cammy, in: S. Kerbel (ed.), Jewish Writers of 
the Twentieth Century (2003), 218-20. 


[Sol Liptzin and Shlomo Bickel / Heather Valencia (2"¢ ed.)] 


HALPHEN, family of Alsatian origin. They included 
ACHILLE-EDMOND HALPHEN, who compiled the standard 
collection of documents on French Jewish history Recueil des 
lois, décrets, ordonnances... concernant les Israélites depuis la 
Révolution de 1789 (1851); FERNAND HALPHEN (1872-1918), 
Parisian composer, who was a pupil of Massenet and Fauré, 
and composed several orchestral pieces and songs, a one-act 
opera, and a sonata for violin and piano; GEORGES-HENRI 
HALPHEN (1844-1889), mathematician, born in Rouen, who 
taught at the Ecole Polytechnique in Paris and became a 
member of the Académie des Sciences: in 1881 his work on 
the classification of curves was granted an award by the Ber- 
lin Academy; ALICE FERNAND-HALPHEN (d. 1963) author 
of a monograph on Gracia Mendes *Nasi (1929); and Lours 
*HALPHEN, historian. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sendrey, Music, nos. 7889-90 (on E. Hal- 
phen); H. Poincaré, Savants et écrivains (1910), 125-40; E. Picard, 
Mélanges de mathématiques et de physiques (1924), 1-11. 


HALPHEN, LOUIS (1880-1950), French historian. Born in 
Paris, he taught medieval history at the University of Bordeaux 
from 1910 until 1928 when he became a lecturer in the Paris 
Ecole des Hautes Etudes and later professor of medieval his- 
tory at the University of Paris. In 1940 he fled to unoccupied 
France and taught at the University of Grenoble from 1941 un- 
til 1943, after which the Nazis took the city and he went into 
hiding. In 1944 he returned to Paris and resumed his teach- 
ing career at the Sorbonne. Halphen first gained importance 
as a medieval historian through two publications, Le Comté 
d’Anjou au x1° siécle (1906) and Etudes sur ladministration de 
Rome au Moyen Age 751-1252 (1907). He adhered strictly to 
the sources, of which he had full command. In his Initiation 
aux études d’histoire du Moyen Age (1940, 1952°), he provided 
an exposition of his methodology as a guide for young schol- 
ars. Among his works of broader scope are Lessor de l'Europe, 
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HALPRIN, ANN 


x1*-xuII° siécles (1932, 1948°), and Les Barbares (1926; 1948°) 
which he wrote for the series Peuples et Civilisations. In these 
books he emphasized the importance of relating European his- 
tory to Asian and Islamic history. He also wrote Charlemagne 
et lempire Carolingien (1947). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mélanges d’histoire du Moyen Age dédiés a la 
mémoire de Louis Halphen (1951), xv-xxiii (list of his publications). 


[Joseph Baruch Sermoneta] 


HALPRIN, ANN (Anna; 1920- ), U.S. dancer, choreog- 
rapher, and teacher. Halprin distinguished herself as an ex- 
ponent of dance related to environment. She founded and 
ran the Dancers’ Workshop in San Francisco (1948-55). Her 
first “environmental” work, Birds of America (1960), led to 
Four-Legged Stool (1961), Esposizione (1963), and Parades and 
Changes (1964). From the late 1970s Halprin organized events 
conceived as “rituals” in which males and females from the 
audience as well as performers are united in a single process. 
Her Circle the Earth (1981) was a call for peace and also served 
as a healing ritual; her Planetary Dance: A Prayer for Peace, 
performed in Berlin (1995) in commemoration of the 50‘ 
anniversary of the end of World War 11, involved hundreds 
of participants. In 1997, she received the Samuel H. Scripps/ 
American Dance Festival Award, honoring lifetime achieve- 
ment in modern dance. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: IED, 3, 336. 
[Amnon Shiloah (2"4 ed.)] 


HALPRIN, ROSE LURIA (c. 1895-1978), U.S. Zionist leader, 
born in New York City of a traditional Jewish family. She stud- 
ied Hebrew and attended the Teachers Institute of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America, Hunter College, and Co- 
lumbia University. Rose Halprin served as president of Hadas- 
sah during 1932-34 and 1947-51. During 1934-39 she lived in 
Palestine, where she was Hadassah’s Palestine correspondent. 
She was Hadassah’s first representative to the Zionist Gen- 
eral Council from 1939 to 1946. In 1946 she was elected to the 
Executive of the Jewish Agency for Palestine and continued 
in that office for more than 20 years. In 1955 she became act- 
ing chairman and from 1960 to 1968 she was chairman of the 
American Section of the Jewish Agency. During her Hadas- 
sah career, Rose Halprin served in many capacities. She was a 
member of the Board of Governors of the United Jewish Ap- 
peal and of the Hebrew University in Jerusalem. 


[Gladys Rosen] 


HALSMAN, PHILIPPE (1906-1979), U.S. photographer. 
Born in Riga, Latvia, Halsman became interested in photog- 
raphy at 15 when his father, a dentist, gave him an old cam- 
era. He studied engineering but gave it up and moved to Paris. 
When German troops were approaching in 1940, Halsman, af- 
ter a decade as a successful portraitist, left for New York with 
an emergency visa, obtained through the intervention of Al- 
bert *Einstein, whom he photographed frequently. The first 
picture Halsman made in the United States, of an unknown 
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model, Connie Ford, lying on an American flag fashioned 
from paper, was bought by the cosmetics company Elizabeth 
Arden for display, making the model, and photographer, fa- 
mous. Halsman made a photograph of Salvador Dali with a 
ballerina on a city rooftop. It became the Picture of the Week 
for Life magazine. The two men became close friends, working 
together on a number of surreal images. Their successful col- 
laboration resulted in 1954 in a book entitled Dali’s Mustache, 
a light-hearted look at the artist’s famous mustache. Halsman 
was responsible for more than 100 covers for Life magazine, 
then a weekly picture magazine. He achieved international ac- 
claim for his portraits of Churchill and John FE. Kennedy and 
the actresses Ingrid Bergman, Elizabeth *Taylor, and Marilyn 
*Monroe. In 1966 the United States engraved two of Halsman’s 
portraits, of Adlai E. Stevenson and of Einstein, on postage 
stamps. One of Halsman’s most famous series shows the rich 
and famous jumping for the camera. Marilyn Monroe jumps 
exuberantly, the Duke and Duchess of Windsor do so de- 
murely and Richard M. Nixon does it rather prudishly. The 
Jump Book was published in 1959. Halsman was the first presi- 
dent of the American Society of Magazine Photographers. 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


HALTER, MAREK (1934- ), painter and writer. Halter was 
born in Warsaw but during World War 11 was exiled to Uzbeki- 
stan. After returning to Poland in 1945, he decided to study art 
in Paris. After a short period at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, he 
preferred to study alone and undertook a long series of jour- 
neys in Latin America, the Middle East, Israel, and the United 
States. Halter was a particularly gifted draftsman, working in 
a free, speedy manner, linking delicate linear definitions with 
heavy areas of black paint. He illustrated a number of publi- 
cations, including Proverbs and Song of Songs issued by Oved, 
Tel Aviv, and the poems of Perl Halter, edited by Massada, Tel 
Aviv. Albums of his drawings and screenprints were published 
in Paris, where a film was also made about his work. Halter 
also worked for the theater, in France and Spain, and designed 
stained-glass windows for the Great Neck Synagogue, New 
York. In addition to these diverse talents, Halter paints prin- 
cipally in oils. Much of his life and art is motivated by political 
ideals, not of a revolutionary nature, but idealistic objectives 
of a moralistic and democratic nature. His first one-man ex- 
hibition was at the Galerie Cimaise, Paris (1953); he also held 
exhibitions throughout Europe, in Argentina, Canada, and 
the United States, and at both the Tchemerinski and Gordon 
galleries in Tel Aviv. In 1976, Halter published his first book, 
Le fou et les rois (The Jester and the Kings, 1989), an autobiog- 
raphy with a marked political dimension. Then began a rich 
literary career, mainly consisting of historical sagas combining 
reflections on the fate of the Jewish people with a humanistic 
outlook: La mémoire dAbraham (1983; The Book of Abraham, 
1986) and its contemporarily focused sequel Les fils dAbraham 
(1989; The Children of Abraham, 1986); Le Messie (1996); Les 
mystéres de Jérusalem (1999); and Le vent des Khazars (2001; 
The Wind of the Khazars, 2003). In 1994, he directed a docu- 
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mentary on the *Righteous Among the Nations, Tzedek, whose 
principal interviews were collected in his 1995 book La force 
du bien (Stories of Deliverance: Speaking with Men and Women 
Who Rescued Jews from the Holocaust, 1998). 

In 2003 Halter began publishing a trilogy devoted to bib- 
lical women: La Bible au feminin: Sarah (tr. 2004), Tsippora 
(tr. 2005), and Lilah (tr. 2006). 

Besides his artistic activities, Halter was very active in 
promoting human rights, the fight against racism, and peace 
in the Middle East. He was chairman of the Andrei Sakharov 
Institute and the International Institute for Jewish Culture, 
co-founder of the French anti-racist movement “S.O.S. rac- 
isme, and involved in the first encounters between Israelis 
and PLO representatives. 


[Charles Samuel Spencer / Dror Franck Sullaper (24 ed.)] 


HALUKKAH (Heb. 720), financial allowance for the sup- 
port of the inhabitants of Erez Israel from the contributions of 
their coreligionists in the Diaspora. In a wider sense, halukkah 
denotes the organized method of this support and the institu- 
tions responsible for it, especially after the end of the 18 cen- 
tury. The support given by the Jews of the Diaspora to their 
brothers in Erez Israel was customary even in ancient times 
and there are references to it in the periods of the Mishnah 
and the Talmud. Rabbis left Erez Israel to seek contributions 
abroad for the support of Torah scholars. During the Mid- 
dle Ages and especially during the following centuries, this 
method of support for the inhabitants of Palestine became 
widespread and encompassed the whole of the Jewish world. 
The fundamental idea on which the halukkah is based is the 
conviction that Erez Israel held the central position in the re- 
ligious and national consciousness of the people, hence the 
special importance accorded to the population residing there. 
This population is not to be considered as any other entity of 
Jews, but rather as the representative of the whole Jewish peo- 
ple, the guardian of all that is sacred in the Holy Land; in this 
role it merits the support of the whole people. The Jews, in the 
lands of their dispersion, both communities and individuals, 
were conscious of their duty toward the yishuv and considered 
their support of it as an act of identification with it. 

In the 16" century organized methods for the collection 
of contributions were established in large Jewish centers; the 
charity-boxes named for R. Meir Baal ha-Nes (“The Miracle- 
Worker”) were a popular instrument for the collection of con- 
tributions. Communities and national communal organiza- 
tions urged the public to fulfill its duty and contribute toward 
the yishuv. The communal organizations of Poland, Lithuania, 
Moravia, and elsewhere included special clauses in their regu- 
lations concerning the Palestinian funds and their collection, 
and even appointed officials for this purpose. The contribu- 
tions were usually transferred to Palestine through commer- 
cial centers and harbor towns which maintained relations with 
the Orient. From the beginning of the 17 century, Venice was 
such a center and funds from Poland and Germany passed 
through there. In the 17""-18' centuries Leghorn also served 
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this purpose. Amsterdam became a center for the contribu- 
tions of Western Europe from the 17 century onwards. The 
most important center for the Palestinian funds was Con- 
stantinople; it was near Palestine and the capital of the Turk- 
ish government. There was also a spiritual affinity between its 
rabbis and those of Palestine. Contributions from Eastern Eu- 
rope also passed through there. The Constantinople center not 
only handled contributions but also intensively encouraged 
their collection. During the first quarter of the 18" century, the 
community in Constantinople undertook the improvement of 
the financial position of the Jerusalem community and tried 
to extricate it from its heavy debts. A special tax was levied 
for this purpose and the expenses of Jerusalem were subject 
to the control of Constantinople. 

From the beginning of the 19" century, Vilna attained a 
special importance as the center for the collection of contri- 
butions from Russia, and the Ashkenazi Perushim (followers 
of the Gaon R. Elijah of Vilna) community in Jerusalem de- 
pended on this center. In accordance with the (internal) Jew- 
ish regulations of 1823, this center had exclusive authority for 
the collection of all contributions in Russia; its decisions on 
the distribution of funds to beneficiaries and general expenses 
were binding. The Amsterdam center, which was reorganized 
at the beginning of the 19 century under the leadership of 
Zevi Hirsch *Lehren (1784-1853), was also of great impor- 
tance. It appointed collectors in the important communities 
of Western Europe and received annual pledges from them. 
These funds were then distributed between the various com- 
munities of Palestine, according to a fixed scale and with the 
consent of the leaders of the yishuv. Besides these centers, 
which in their time served several countries, there were sim- 
ilar national centers at Frankfurt, Vienna, Prague, Pressburg, 
etc. The collection of contributions was made more efficient 
by special emissaries who left Palestine for the Diaspora and 
who described the difficulties in Erez Israel in order to encour- 
age the public in their duty toward the yishuv. These missions 
from Palestine, together with the support of the yishuv, were 
an ancient institution and played an important part in the mu- 
tual relationship and binding ties between the Diaspora and 
the Holy Land. The emissaries of Palestine reached the most 
far-flung areas of the Jewish world. Apart from this main ob- 
ject, they also gave religious and spiritual guidance, some of 
these emissaries being prominent scholars. 

After the beginning of the 17" century, objections were 
raised against these missions in order to reduce the expenses 
involved in them. It was suggested that the collection of funds 
and their transfer be carried out by the communities them- 
selves. The leaders of the yishuv opposed this plan for fear that 
the living relationship between Palestine and the Diaspora 
would be ruined, and with the absence of personal contacts, 
the needs of Palestine Jewry would not be satisfied. In spite 
of the objections, emissaries continued to visit the Oriental 
countries. On the other hand, the objections of the Amster- 
dam center were more determined and these missions were 
stopped in 1824. The leaders of the yishuv agreed to this ar- 
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rangement but tried to circumvent it periodically by send- 
ing emissaries to Western Europe for special needs. Lehren 
was, however, adamant in his decision. At first, the contribu- 
tions collected were destined for the scholars and the needy, 
without any distinction as to their land of origin. With time, 
however, especially during the last third of the 18 century, a 
tendency to allocate contributions to a defined section of the 
yishuv came into existence. This development was connected 
with the new Ashkenazi settlement in the country, and from 
then onward became a characteristic of the halukkah. The first 
*Hasidim to emigrate to Palestine during the last quarter of 
the 18" century regularly received support from their col- 
leagues in their country of origin. Similar arrangements ex- 
isted for the Perushim who emigrated to Palestine and formed 
their own community at the beginning of the 19" century. As 
the Ashkenazim were a small minority and the funds contrib- 
uted, according to prolonged tradition, were remitted to the 
Sephardi community, the former felt the necessity to assign 
the incomes from Eastern Europe for themselves alone. Once 
their numbers increased, the Ashkenazim requested that a 
portion of the contributions from the rest of Europe also be 
given to them. After the 1820s these demands were accepted 
and from that time regular arrangements were made between 
the two communities concerning ratios for dividing the in- 
come from Western Europe and other countries where Ash- 
kenazi and Sephardi communities existed. 

Until the end of the first third of the 19" century, there 
were two principal sections within the Ashkenazi community, 
the Hasidim and the Perushim. In the late 1830s, the Ashke- 
nazi community began to break up into organizations based 
on the countries and regions of origin in Europe. One such 
organization, known as *kolel, was characteristic and exclu- 
sively confined to the Ashkenazi yishuv in Palestine of the 
19" and early 20% centuries. This sub-division into kolelim 
was due to economic factors, especially the desire of the emi- 
grants of a given country to ensure themselves the incomes 
from their country of origin. The sub-division into kolelim was 
almost nonexistent among the Sephardim because they were 
not dependent on the halukkah to the same extent as the Ash- 
kenazim. However, even among them there were some who 
considered themselves to be discriminated against. Thus, the 
Georgians and the North Africans broke away from the gen- 
eral Sephardi community. The breaking-up process began in 
the 1830s when the immigrants from Germany and Holland 
formed their own kolel, the kolel Hod (abbreviation for Hol- 
land ve-Deutschland). In 1845 the kolel Varsha (Warsaw) was 
established and consisted of members of Polish origin who 
were dissatisfied with the leadership of the Perushim and who 
felt themselves discriminated against. 

The fragmentation process was especially intensified 
in the 1850s when six kolelim were founded by emigrants of 
Eastern and Central European countries and regions. In 1858 
the kolel Hungaryah (Hungary; Kolel Shomerei ha-Homot, 
“Kolel of the Guardians of the Walls”), the most important 
one of the period, was established. The pupils of R. Moses 
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Sofer, who had immigrated to Palestine, and those immigrants 
who had come from the countries of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire during the 19" century belonged to this kolel. It was 
one of the largest kolelim, both numerically (about 2,500 souls 
in 1913), and in its real estate holdings; as such it was an influ- 
ential factor in Jerusalem’s communal life. Many of the mem- 
bers of this kolel stood out because of their religious zealotry 
and their opposition to any innovation. The Neturei Karta 
(“Guardians of the City”), the zealous faction of Jerusalem’s re- 
ligious Jews, emerged from this group. On the other hand, the 
first agricultural pioneers also came from this kolel. A further 
wave of subdivisions occurred in the 1870s, when another five 
kolelim were established. All of these, except one, separated 
themselves from the hasidic kolel, whereas those of the 1840s 
and 1850s had broken away from the old Ashkenazi commu- 
nity. In 1913 there were 26 Ashkenazi kolelim in Jerusalem. 

The leadership of the kolelim was composed of rabbini- 
cal personalities. Abroad, a president, who was generally the 
most prominent rabbi of that country, was the head of the 
kolel. With the hasidic kolelim, it was the rebbe of that trend. 
Wealthy volunteers worked under the guidance of the presi- 
dent; the kole! leaders in Palestine, also prominent rabbis, 
were appointed by the leaders abroad, as were the communal 
workers and officials. The kolel, which functioned according 
to set regulations, was in close relationship with the country 
of origin of its members. The Sephardi kolel was led by the Se- 
phardi chief rabbi, assisted by a council of rabbis. 

The halukkah arrangements were different with the Se- 
phardim and the Ashkenazim. With the former halukkah was 
only distributed to such scholars whose study was their pro- 
fession, in accordance with the principle that the purpose of 
halukkah was to support those who studied the Torah. The 
poor of the community only benefited from the halukkah indi- 
rectly. The justification for this system was that the Sephardim 
were integrated in the country. They could earn their liveli- 
hood and were not dependent solely on halukkah. In practice, 
with the absence of regular support, there were many poor in 
the community. In addition to the halukkah for individuals, 
the Sephardi kolel also set aside a part of its income for general 
community expenditure. The halukkah of the Ashkenazim was 
divided on the basis of a fixed sum per head. In addition to 
this, scholars received an additional allocation in accordance 
with their status. Occasionally, there were supplementary al- 
locations derived from special contributions which the kolel 
received apart from its regular income. The halukkah alloca- 
tions differed from kolel to kolel, according to the income and 
the number of members. In 1913 the halukkah of the Hungar- 
ian kolel was 100 francs for every person each year, while that 
of the Holland-German kolel was 360 francs for a couple with 
a further 80 francs for a child. These were the two most firmly 
established kolelim. Generally, the halukkah allocation was far 
from sufficient to provide for the requirements of those who 
received it, and as the possibilities of gaining a livelihood were 
extremely limited in Jerusalem, most of the halukkah bene- 
ficiaries lived in poverty. They and their kolelim were gener- 
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ally in debt. In light of this, there was a great deal of friction 
between the individual members of kolelim and between the 
kolelim themselves. Furthermore, the kolel leaders were targets 
for attack. The echoes of these kolel and halukkah controver- 
sies were also heard abroad; there were many discussions in 
halakhic literature over these questions. 

The division within the Ashkenazi community required 
the establishment of a body which would concern itself with 
the general interests of the community and deal with such 
matters the kolelim were not involved in. Consequently, the 
Vaad ha-Kelali (“General Committee”) of the Ashkenazi kole- 
lim, on which each kolel had a representative, was established 
in 1866. The committee preoccupied itself with the general 
requirements of the community, such as the rabbinate, reli- 
gious education, welfare, taxes, payments to the government, 
and the support of scholars. The committee also distributed 
halukkah to persons who were not members of any kolel. 
Later its income came principally from America but also 
from other regions in accordance with arrangements made 
with various kolelim, though these were not always honored 
by the kolelim, who generally gave preference to their own 
particular interests. 

The halukkah was a decisive factor in the existence and 
the development of the Jewish population in Palestine. Its 
importance grew during the 19** century, when immigra- 
tion reached serious proportions. At that time Palestine was 
economically poor and was ruled by a backward and corrupt 
government. Under these circumstances the yishuv could not 
have existed, much less have grown, had it not been organized 
within the framework of the kolelim, who provided for their 
people and gathered money from abroad. (The other non- 
Muslim communities in Palestine were also supported to a 
large extent from abroad.) The kolelim, which were respon- 
sible for the halukkah distributions, played an important role 
in the development of urban settlement, especially outside the 
walls of the Old City in Jerusalem. The Jewish quarters, which 
were built after 1869 on the initiative of the kolel leaders, were 
an important factor in the territorial expansion of the Jewish 
population of Jerusalem. The Jewish population in the other 
three “holy cities” - Hebron, Safed, and Tiberias - also was 
essentially reliant on the halukkah. 

From the middle of the 18" century, criticism of the way 
and manners of life of the yishuv increased in the Jewish world 
of Western Europe. The halukkah and its arrangements were 
the center of criticism in the writings of L.A. *Frankl, who vis- 
ited Palestine in 1856, the historian *Graetz (1872), and Samuel 
*Montagu, in his report in 1875. The principal objection was 
that the halukkah was also distributed to those who were nei- 
ther scholars nor needy. 

The criticism of the halukkah intensified when the Hibbat 
Zion movement, which sought to build a society based on its 
own labor, was established. It challenged the very system of 
halukkah and belittled its importance. The heads of the kole- 
lim rejected this criticism and explained the necessity of the 
halukkah in the prevailing social and economical situation. 
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They also stressed its merits for the maintenance of the yi- 
shuv, the integration of immigrants, and the construction of 
new quarters. Even so, the deficiencies of the halukkah were 
not unknown to members of the old yishuv, and calls for re- 
form were voiced. The public discussion of this matter be- 
came one of the principal topics of the Hebrew writers in 
Palestine and abroad. The negative attitude toward halukkah 
held by the Hovevei Zion was passed on to Zionist ideology, 
which regarded the old yishuv unfavorably. Current historical 
literature has been more favorable toward the old yishuv in 
light of its place as an important link in the renewal and re- 
vival of Erez Israel. Consequently, the halukkah is also looked 
upon with less criticism. With the beginning of the new yi- 
shuy, the importance of the halukkah decreased continually, 
and after World War 1 it was limited to the circles of the old 
yishuv. In these circles, some kolelim still exist, but they have 
lost their former public importance. In practice, they have 
become charitable societies and their principal income is de- 
rived from their property and contributions given out of tra- 
ditional sympathy. ; 

[Nathaniel Katzburg] 
Halukkah and Women 
Halukkah payments were originally intended to enable Jew- 
ish men in the old yishuv to devote their lives to Torah study 
and prayer. Yet demographic data demonstrate that women, 
who were the majority of the Jewish population of Jerusalem 
(by far the largest Jewish community in the Holy Land) in the 
19 century, also benefited significantly from halukkah. Many 
of the Jewish women in the old yishuv were widows, poor and 
wealthy, who had come to the Holy Land to spend their re- 
maining days visiting sacred sites and preparing themselves 
for the next world. 

Halukkah was distributed separately by the Ashkenazi 
and Sephardi authorities. All members of the Ashkenazi 
community, men and women, infants and children, received 
halukkah; men who devoted themselves to Torah study were 
entitled to an extra allowance. In the Sephardi community 
halukkah was distributed only to learned men and the impov- 
erished. Thus, poor Ashkenazi women who had immigrated 
to the Holy Land could rely on this income. 

In the course of the 19" century, an effort was made to 
link halukkah to pious behavior by the enforcement of bylaws 
(Takkanot Yerushalayim) that applied to men and women 
alike. Transgressions meant loss of halukkah. A number of 
these bylaws were directed at women; they prescribed cer- 
tain forms of dress and forbade unchaperoned women from 
using the communal oven. Women were forbidden to attend 
synagogue at night and were forbidden to stay in synagogue 
courtyards after the Sabbath morning prayers. Any mingling 
between men and women was looked upon as a sin. A be- 
trothed girl was forbidden to meet her fiancé, and a woman 
was not allowed to sell anything to gentile men. Husbands and 
fathers were expected to supervise the women of the family 
to preserve the sanctity of the community and to ensure that 
the family received its allotted share of halukkah. Accord- 
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ing to these regulations every grown male was instructed 
to marry, and, if not, he was expelled from the city. Thus, 
halukkah money not only provided for the material existence 
of the community, it was also used to regiment the behavior 
of all Jewish residents of the Holy Cities who relied on it for 
their daily needs. 
[Margalit Shilo (274 ed.)] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Luncz, in: Yerushalayim, 7 (1906), 25-40, 
181-201; 8 (1907), 306-21; 9 (1911), 1-62, 187-213; Malachi, in: Luah 
Erez Yisrael, 18 (1912/13), 81-102; Yaari, Sheluhei, passim; L.A. Frankl, 
Nach Jerusalem, 2 (1858), 43-51, 58-60; S. Montagu, Report... to the Sir 
Moses Montefiore Testimonial Fund (1875); Eberhard, in: Mitteilungen 
und Nachrichten des Deutschen Palaestina Vereins, 14 (1908), 17-29; 
A.M. Hirsch, in: Historia Judaica, 14 (1952), 119-32; Rivlin, in: Zion, 
2 (1927), 149-72; Frumkin-Rivlin, 138-57; Baron, in: Sefer ha-Sha- 
nah li-Yhudei Amerikah, 6 (1942), 167-79; idem, in: JSOs, 5 (1943), 
115-62, 225-92; E. Hurwitz (ed.), Mosad ha-Yesod (19587); Y.Z. Kah- 
ana, in: Sinai, 43 (1958), 125-44; B. Gat, Ha-Yishuv ha- Yehudi be-Erez 
Yisrael, 1840-1881 (1953), passim; Rivlin, in: Yad Yosef Yizhak Rivlin 
(1964), 108-50; J.J. Rivlin and B. Rivlin (eds.), Iggerot ha-Pekidim ve- 
ha-Amarkalim me-Amsterdam (1965); J. Rivlin, Megillat Yosef (1966), 
149-216; Weinstein, in: Bar Ilan Yearbook, 6 (1968), 339-56 (Heb.); 
M.M. Rothschild, Halukkah (1969); J. Meisel, Heinrich Graetz (1917), 
142-51. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Shilo. Princess or Prisoner? Jew- 
ish Women in Jerusalem, 1840-1914 (2005). 


HAM (Heb. 03), biblical city in Transjordan where Chedor- 
laomer, king of Elam, and his allies defeated the Zuzim in their 
campaign against the rebellious Canaanite kings (Gen. 14:5). 
In this biblical reference, Ham appears between Ashteroth- 
Karnaim and Kiriathaim, both of which are located in Tran- 
sjordan, and it has therefore been identified with Tel Ham, 
4% mi. (7 km.) south of Arbel (Irbid) in Gilead. The identi- 
fication of Ham with a place of the same name in the list of 
Thutmose 111 (no. 118) is doubtful. At Tel Ham three megalithic 
walls and pottery from the Early Canaanite period have been 
found but no remains from the Patriarchal (Middle Bronze) 
Age have been uncovered there so far. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Maisler (Mazar), in: Kovez ha-Hevrah la- 
Hakirat Erez Yisrael va-Attikoteha, 4 (1945), 68; Bergman, in: JPos, 
16 (1936), 237ff.; Glueck, Explorations, 1 (1951), 165f.; Aharoni, Land, 


index. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


HAM (Heb. 071), one of the three sons of Noah. Although 
he is always placed between Shem and Japheth (Gen. 5:32; 
6:10, et al.), he appears to have been the youngest of the three 
(9:24). The Bible relates how Ham observed Noah drunk and 
naked in his tent. He “saw his father’s nakedness,’ implying 
in the biblical Hebrew a sexual act or even rape, i.e., sodom- 
ized him (cf. “see the nakedness” in Lev. 20:17, and see Sanh. 
70a). In contrast, when he told his brothers of the incident, 
they at once covered Noah, doing so with the utmost delicacy 
(9:22-23). When Noah became aware of what had transpired, 
he cursed Canaan for his action: “Cursed be Canaan; the low- 
est of slaves to his brothers” (9:24-25). The reason for Noah 
cursing Canaan, and not Ham, is not clear. Actually “Ham the 
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father of” in verses 18b and 22 seems to be a somewhat crude 
link between verses 18-19 and 20ff., in which Noah’s sons are 
Shem, Japheth, and Canaan. Ugaritic epic poetry makes it 
clear that a son had the obligation to take special care of his 
drunken father, and not to disgrace him (cf. Isa. 51:17-18). Ac- 
cordingly, the biblical depiction of Ham-Canaan’s depravity 
is probably to be taken as an ethnic slur rather than as a re- 
flection of Canaanite reality (see *Canaan, Curse of), a ten- 
dency continued in Jewish Midrash (see below). Ham had 
four sons, Cush, Mizraim, Put, and Canaan, who became the 
progenitors of numerous nations (Gen. 10:6-20). As the home 
of the most important nation descended from Ham, Egypt is 
poetically called “Ham” in one psalm whose date is contro- 
versial (Ps. 78:51), and “the land of Ham” in two late psalms 
(Ps. 105:23, 27; 106:22; cf. Genesis Apocryphon, 19:13). Egypt 
is apparently the nucleus of the Hamite genealogy, the oth- 
ers having been added because of geographical proximity or 
political ties. 

[Max Wurmbrand / S. David Sperling (274 ed.)] 


In the Aggadah 

Ham's descendant (Cush) is black skinned as a punishment 
for Ham’s having had sexual intercourse in the ark (Sanh. 
108b). When Ham saw his drunken father exposed, he emas- 
culated him, saying, “Adam had but two sons, and one slew 
the other; this man Noah has three sons, yet he desires to be- 
get a fourth” (Gen. R. 36:5). Noah therefore cursed Canaan 
(Gen. 9:25), Ham's fourth son, since through this act he was 
deprived of a fourth son (Gen. R. 36:7). According to another 
opinion, Ham committed sodomy with his father (Sanh. 70a) 
and Noah cursed Canaan because Ham, together with his fa- 
ther and two brothers, had previously been blessed by God 
(Gen. R. loc. cit.). Another tradition attributes the curse to 
the fact that it was Canaan who castrated Noah. Ham was 
nevertheless to blame because he informed his brothers of 
their father’s nakedness (PdRE 23). Canaan was so wicked 
that his last will and testament to his children was: “Love one 
another, love robbery, love lewdness, hate your masters, and 
do not speak the truth” (Pes. 113b). Ham was also punished 
in that his descendants, the Egyptians and Ethiopians, were 
taken captive and led into exile with their buttocks uncovered 
(Isa. 20:4; Gen. R. 36:6). Ham was responsible for the ultimate 
transfer to Nimrod of the garments which God had made for 
Adam and Eve before their expulsion from the Garden of 
Eden. From Adam and Eve these garments went to Enoch, 
and from him to Methuselah, and finally to Noah, who took 
them into the ark with him. When the inmates of the ark were 
about to leave their refuge, Ham stole the garments and kept 
them concealed for many years. Finally, he passed them on 
to his firstborn son, Cush, who eventually gave them to his 
son, Nimrod, when he reached his 20 year (PdRE 24; Sefer 


ha-Yashar, Noah, 22). sealotbeait 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Reubeni, Shem, Ham ve-Yafet... (1932), 
71-182; J. Skinner, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Genesis 
(1912), 181-7, 200-4: Jeremias, Alte Test; Maisler (Mazar), in: Eretz 
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HAMA (of Nehardea; fourth century), Babylonian amora and 
head of the *Pumbedita academy from 356-377 C.E., in suc- 
cession to *Nahman b. Isaac. Hama was a native of *Nehardea 
(BB 7b and Rashi ibid.) and the term “amora of Nehardea’ is 
stated to apply specifically to him (Sanh. 17b). He was evi- 
dently a disciple of Rabbah, whose teachings he transmitted 
(Ket. 86a). Hama’s teachings and practices are referred to in 
several places in the Talmud (Ber. 22b; MK 12a, et al.). His legal 
decisions were approved by later generations as the authori- 
tative law (BB 7b; Shevu. 48b). Hama made a living by selling 
goods where they were cheap at the higher cost prevailing in 
other markets, the purchaser transporting the goods there at 
Hama’s risk (BM 65a; cf. 69b). It is stated that King Shapur of 
Persia asked Hama about the biblical source of Jewish burial 
rites (Sanh. 46b), which being quite different from those of the 
Persians seemed strange to him. Hama did not know. When 
Aha b. Jacob heard of this, he said “The world is run by fools! 
Why did he not cite the verse [Deut. 21:23] “Thou shalt surely 
bury him the same day’?” However, since Shapur 1 - it is un- 
likely that Shapur 11 (310-379) is being referred to, since he was 
not on close terms with the Jews - reigned from 241 to 272, the 
reference is probably to another, earlier, Hama. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 456-8, s.v.; Margalioth, 
Hakhmei, 316, s.v.; H. Albeck, Mavo la-Talmudim (1969), 408f. 


[Zvi Kaplan] 


HAMA BAR BISA (end of second century c.£. to third cen- 
tury), Palestinian scholar, contemporary of *Judah ha-Nasi. 
He was the father of Oshaiah, and at times is referred to sim- 
ply as “Father of Oshaiah” (MK 24a). He lived in the southern 
part of the country (TJ, Nid. 3:2). Judah ha-Nasi praised him 
before Ishmael b. Yose b. Halafta (Nid. 14b; Ty, Nid. 2:1). Hama 
b. Bisa was a judge, and his halakhic teachings are mentioned 
in the Jerusalem Talmud in his name, as they were transmit- 
ted by Yose b. Hanina (TJ, Shev. 2:2, 33d.) and Judah b. Pazzi 
(TJ, Suk. 1:1, 52b), and there is also a reference to a question 
Hama posed before Hiyya pertaining to a halakhic matter (Ty, 
Nid. 3:2). In the Babylonian Talmud too, there is a quotation 
in his name on a question of halakhah (MK 24a). It is related 
that he had left his home and city for 12 years in order to de- 
vote his time to the study of Torah. Upon his return he did 
not wish to startle his family by his sudden reappearance. He 
stopped at the bet ha-midrash and sent word to his family, in- 
forming them of his arrival. His son Oshaiah came to welcome 
him but was unrecognized by the father. They engaged in 
scholarly discourse, and R. Hama was deeply impressed with 
the young man’s erudition, regretting his failure to give his 
son an adequate education because of his long absence from 
home. To his great surprise he finally learned the identity of 
his son (Ket. 62b). Bisa, Hama’s father, was also a prominent 
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scholar. To these three generations of scholars, Bisa, Hama, 
and Oshaiah, Rami b. Hama applied the verse (Eccles. 4:12): 
“A threefold cord is not quickly burst asunder” (Ket. 62b; BB 
59a). Opinion is divided as to whether this Oshaiah is iden- 
tical with *Oshaiah Rabbah, the compiler of the beraitot (cf. 
Tos. to BB. 59a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Pal Amor; Frankel, Mevo, 85b; Hy- 
man, Toledot, 458; H. Albeck, Mavo la-Talmudim (1969), 160. 


[Zvi Kaplan] 


HAMA BAR HANINA (third century), Palestinian amora. 
He lived in the period of Judah Nesi’ah (Shab. 38a), the grand- 
son of Judah Ha-Nasi (but cf. Tj, Shab. 3:1, 5d for a different 
reading), and may have headed an academy at *Sepphoris 
as his father *Hanina b. *Hama had done (Ty, Shab. 6:2, 8a). 
Like his ancestors Hama was wealthy and built a synagogue 
in Sepphoris (TJ, Pe'ah 8:9, 21b). One of his close friends was 
*Oshaiah, and once, while visiting the synagogues of Lydda 
with him, Hama exclaimed: “What vast treasures have my 
ancestors sunk here [in erecting the synagogue].” Oshaiah re- 
sponded: “How many lives have your ancestors sunk here! For 
were there not many needy people here who studied Torah 
in great poverty?” (TJ, Pe’ah 8:9, 21b; Shek. 21a). Although of- 
ten mentioned as participating in halakhic discussions (Shab. 
147b; TJ, Shab. 5:3,7c et al.), he distinguished himself particu- 
larly in the field of aggadah. Many of his homilies are quoted 
in his name by the aggadist R. Levi 11, especially in Midrash 
*Tanhuma. He explained the curtailed form of the Divine 
name and the word for “throne” in Exodus 17:16 to teach that 
as long as Amalek’s offspring exist, God’s name and throne 
are not complete (Tanh. B., Deut. 45), and Psalms 29:4, to the 
effect that at the Revelation at Mount Sinai, God spoke to the 
young and strong with power, whereas to the old and weak 
with majesty (Song R. 5:16). 

Commenting on Deuteronomy 13:5, “Ye shall walk after 
the Lord your God,” he asked: “How can man walk after God, 
of whom it is written “The Lord thy God is a consuming fire?” 
(Deut. 4:24) and explained that it comes to teach that “as God 
clothed the naked [i.e., Adam], visited the sick [i.e., Abraham 
after his circumcision], comforted the mourning [i.e., Isaac af- 
ter the death of his father], and buried the dead [i.e., Moses], 
so should man pursue similar deeds of lovingkindness in imi- 
tation of God's ways” (Sot. 14a). Among his many other beau- 
tiful statements in the aggadah may be mentioned, “If a man 
sees that he prays and is not answered, he should pray again” 
(Ber. 32b) and “Great is penitence for it brings healing to the 
world” (Yoma 86a). He expounded Proverbs 18:21, “death and 
life are in the power of the tongue,” to teach that by the power 
of speech a man can kill another man even at a distance (Ar. 
15b). Hyman distinguishes between two scholars by the same 
name, the second one being the pupil of R. *Hiyya b. Abba 
(an amora of the third generation, c. 290-320). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Pal Amor; Hyman, Toledot, 460-1; 
H. Albeck, Mavo la-Talmudim (1969), 237f. 
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HAMADAN, a city situated in the western part of *Iran. 
Hamadan is Ahmatha of the Bible (Ezra 6:2) which was the 
capital city of the Medes (708-550 B.c.E.). It is probable that 
Jews who were deported from Samaria to Media (11 Kings 
18:11) in about 722 B.c.E. by the Assyrian king Shalmaneser 
also settled in Hamadan. The city was called by the Acheme- 
nian kings, who replaced the Medes around 550 B.c.£., Hang- 
matana, Agbatana or Akbatana - probably meaning “gather- 
ing place.” The biblical name “Ahmatha” does not occur in the 
Talmud, instead we find there the name as HMDN (Kid. 72a). 
The Persian Jews identify Hamadan with “Shushan ha-Bira,” 
which obviously is a mistake. 

The 10'-century *Karaite historian, Qirqisani (Kirkisani), 
mentions a rebellious Jewish individual by the name of 
Yudghan (perhaps Yehuda) of Hamadan who headed a move- 
ment in the eighth century against the Arab authorities of his 
time. In about 1167, Benjamin of Tudela estimated the num- 
ber of Jews in Hamadan from 30,000 to 50,000. Around that 
time there probably existed there a yeshivah which functioned 
in connection with the Jewish authorities in Baghdad (see Ig- 
gerot of Samuel ben Ali). 

Benjamin's travelogue (p. 57) is, so far, the earliest Jewish 
record which mentions the tradition held by the Persian Jews 
regarding the tombs of Esther and Mordecai in Hamadan. 
The tombs are also mentioned by the Judeo-Persian poet of 
the 14" century, Shahin, and about 300 years later by *Babai 
ben Lutf. The archeologist Ernst Herzfeld (pp. 104-107) sug- 
gested that the Queen Shushandokht, the wife of the Sasa- 
nian king Yazdegerd 1 (399-420), is buried under the mauso- 
leum. However, Jews and Muslims alike regard these tombs 
as a holy site. The tombs are visited especially during Purim, 
in the month of Adar, by Jews from all over *Persia (Netzer, 
1984, 177-184). 

Rashid al-Dawlah, a great Jewish scholar, historian, and 
the first vizier to the IIkhanids, was born in Hamadan (about 
1247). He was accused of plotting to murder the Ilkhan and 
executed in 1318. The Jews of Hamadan, like Jews of many 
towns all over Iran, suffered mortal persecutions and forced 
conversions during the Safavid period (1501-1736). Their suf- 
fering is recorded in the Chronicle of Babai ben Lutf (jTs Ms 
401, fols 55-60). 

According to David de-Beth Hillel (pp. 102-103), who 
visited Hamadan around 1827, there were 200 Jewish families 
living among 100,000 Muslim inhabitants. Some Jews were 
physicians, others goldsmiths or wealthy merchants. The city 
also had about 1,000 Armenian families. Benjamin 11 was 
in Hamadan in 1850 and reported that the city had 500 Jew- 
ish families that had three synagogues and three rabbis (pp. 
248-253). Two years later, the missionary Stern visited Hama- 
dan for the purpose of converting its Jews to Christianity. He 
claimed that the Jews of Hamadan were enthusiastic to pur- 
chase and read the New Testament. He, too, reported that 
500 Jewish families lived in the city in their own separate Ma- 
halleh. He complained about the harsh treatment of the Jews 
by the Muslim clergy (244ff.). Rabbi Yehiel Fischel Castleman 
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visited Hamadan in 1860 and described most of the Jews of 
the city as wealthy but hated by the Muslims (71). 

Ephraim Neumark visited Hamadan in 1884 and wrote 
of the Jewish poor. He also described the solicitous efforts of 
the Christian mission in Hamadan, which opened a school 
in the city that the Jewish children attended free of charge 
and also helped the poor families materially and financially. 
Then he says: “There is not a family [in Hamadan] that has 
not been touched by the blight of the Bahais bearing the ban- 
ner of their mission. And what will happen when the faith- 
ful [Jewish] boys grow up in the Missionary School? God 
alone knows!” (pp. 80-81). The beginning of this blight was 
evidenced among the Jews first in Hamadan from which it 
spread to *Teheran, Kashan, and elsewhere. “Those who left 
the Jewish faith for this creed found refuge from [the] wrath 
of the king, Naser al-Din Shah, in the shadow of the Christian 
mission, which lay in wait for their souls, for in their terror of 
the king, it served as a [sheltering] wall” (80-81). According to 
Neumark, there were about 800 Jewish families in Hamadan, 
approximately 150 of whom were Jews who had converted to 
the Bahii religion (p. 81). 

In 1892 there rose a fanatic, Mulla ‘Abdallah, in Hamadan 
who issued a fatwa to kill the Jews of the city if they refused to 
abide by restrictions imposed upon Jews, such as wearing the 
“Jewish patch.” Later they were ordered to embrace *Islam or 
face the death penalty. For about 40 days Jews were afraid to 
leave their Mahalleh. The intervention of the central govern- 
ment together with the British consulate prevented a brutal 
massacre (BAIU, 18, (1892), 48; Levy, 756-762). Narrating the 
event, Levy argues that if one recalls the severe persecutions 
led by Mulla ‘Abdallah and the warm, friendly, supportive at- 
titude of the Bahai inhabitants towards the persecuted Jews, 
who were on the verge of annihilation, one can also under- 
stand the mutual affection evinced by believers of both these 
religions in Hamadan. Levy points out that during this time, 
about 30 Jews from the community’s elite in Hamadan were 
forced to convert to Islam. Later, some of the converts turned 
to the Bahai religion. According to Levy, the positive approach 
demonstrated by some of Hamadan Jews toward the Bahai re- 
ligion also rubbed off on Teheran’s Jewish community and the 
other provincial towns. 

Yehudah Kopeliovitz (Almog) visited Iran in 1928. Re- 
ferring to the Jewish women’s organization in Hamadan, 
which was founded around 1910, Kopeliovitz mentions that 
one paragraph (#12) in the charter of the “Hadassah Society 
for Jewish Women in Iran - Hamadan’” stated that the society 
endeavors to influence the Jewish women not to take part in 
Bahai meetings (handwritten papers are kept in the Ben-Zvi 
Institute, Jerusalem). 

The geographer Dr. Abraham Jacob Brawer visited Iran 
in 1935 and during his visit to Hamadan, he was given an es- 
timated number of 8,000 Jews out of a total population of 
100,000. He felt that because of the government's closure of 
the city’s Bahai schools, Bahai children were attending Jew- 
ish schools. He writes: 
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As I was told, approximately one quarter of Hamadans Jews 
were converted to the Bahai religion. The conversion move- 
ment was only halted 12 years ago during the new regime [of 
Reza Shah]. The return to Zion [Land of Israel] and the coun- 
try’s modernization put an end to the Jews’ fascination with 
Bahaism. (p. 22). 


According to the Bulletin de Alliance Israélite Universelle 
(BAIU, 1904, 169) there were about 5,900 Jews in Hamadan. 
This figure decreased to 3,000 in 1948, on the eve of the in- 
dependence of Israel (Landshut, 63). It was reported that 
about 15 individual Jews lived in Hamadan at the end of the 
20 century. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.D. Adler (ed.), The Itinerary of Benjamin 
of Tudela (1907); ‘Alam-e Yahud, a Jewish monthly in Persian pub- 
lished in Teheran, 21 (1946), 362; BAIU; J.J. Benjamin 11, Eight Years 
in Asia and Africa from 1846 to 1855 (1863); A.J. Brawer, “Mi-Para- 
shat Massotay be-Paras,” in: Sinai, 1-2 (1938), 1-38; Y.E Castleman, 
Massaot Shaliah Zefat be-Arzot ha-Mizrah (1942); David d’Beth Hil- 
lel, Unknown Jews in Unknown Lands (1824-1832), ed. W.J. Fischel, 
(1973); S. Landshut, Jewish Communities in the Muslim Countries of 
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[Amnon Netzer (2™ ed.)] 


HAMADYAH (Heb. 779797), kibbutz in the Beth-Shean Val- 
ley, affiliated with Ihud ha-Kibbutzim. It was first founded as 
a *Stockade and Watchtower settlement by a moshav group 
in 1939, but was taken over by kibbutz Hermonim in 1942. 
Their initial difficulties were considerable due to the hot and 
dry climate and their proximity to the then Arab town Beth- 
Shean. A security problem again arose after the Six-Day *War 
(1967) when Hamadyah underwent frequent artillery bar- 
rages from Transjordan. The kibbutz developed various agri- 
cultural branches, and opened two industrial enterprises for 
furniture (mainly doors) and plastics. Hamadyah was also 
co-owner of Ganei Huga, a water and recreation park located 
nearby. Hamadyah’s name, meaning “God-cherished,” was 
adapted from an adjacent Arab village named after the Turk- 
ish sultan Abd al-Hamid. Its population was 260 in 1968 and 


347 in 2002. 
[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


HA-MAGGID (Heb. 773795, “The Declarer”), the first He- 
brew newspaper. Ha-Maggid began publication in 1856 in 
Lyck, eastern Prussia, under the editorship of Eliezer Lip- 
mann Silbermann. Silbermann, whose writing talents were 
limited, was nevertheless a genuine pioneer in Hebrew jour- 
nalism. Although periodicals had existed for a hundred years 
prior to the founding of Ha-Maggid, the problems of running 
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a newspaper were different from those of running a literary, 
scientific, and social journal. The paper lacked journalists, 
publishers, and a news agency. Because the rhetorical bibli- 
cal Hebrew of the time was not adapted to reporting news 
and making comments on current affairs, a new journalistic 
idiom had to be developed. 

Ha-Maggid appeared as a weekly (except during its first 
few months) until it ceased publication in 1903. Until 1890 it 
was published in Lyck, then in Berlin, and from 1892 in Cra- 
cow. The paper grew in importance under David *Gordon, 
editor from 1858 to 1886, who made the paper of interest to 
all Jews by reporting both Jewish and general news. Ha-Mag- 
gid became a fount of information on Jewish life throughout 
the world during the second half of the 19" century. In a se- 
ries of articles in 1863 and 1869, a time when the Hebrew press 
was either opposed or indifferent to nationalist ideas, Gordon 
took a strong stand in favor of Jewish settlement in Palestine. 
After the 1881 pogroms in Russia, Ha-Maggid fervently ad- 
vocated Jewish nationalism and settlement in Erez Israel. In 
this respect it served as a precedent for many of the Hebrew 
papers that followed. 

Throughout the years the paper devoted a special sec- 
tion to Judaic studies, in which the greatest scholars of the 
day participated. Like most other papers of that period, Ha- 
Maggid espoused moderate Haskalah, i-e., accommodating 
the religious and traditional heritage to the needs of the time, 
insofar as the accommodation was not in violation of Jewish 
law. Ha-Maggid’s contributors included representatives of all 
trends of thought. The paper also developed popular sections 
for science and technology (e.g., a medical section) thereby 
making Hebrew richer and more adaptable. After Gordon's 
death (1886) the paper began to decline, a process accelerated 
by the establishment that year of the Hebrew daily, *Ha-Yom. 
In its later years Ha-Maggid was moved to Galicia and became 
the organ of the local Hovevei Zion movement. The paper's 
last editor, S.M. Laser, founded the weekly *Ha-Mizpeh (1904) 
after Ha-Maggid ceased publication in 1903. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.L. Zitron, in: Ha-Olam, 6, no. 1-2 (1912), 4, 
6, 8, 10-12; D. Gordon, Mivhar Maamarim, ed. by G. Kressel (1942); 
Posner, in: Yad la-Kore, 4-5 (1958-59), 89-94; J. Barzilai, in: Bitzaron, 
37 (1957/58), 78-88, 178-90; H. Toren, in: Anakh, 1 (1954), 232-41. 

[Getzel Kressel] 


HAMAN (Heb. 7273), son of Hammedatha, the Agagite, ac- 
cording to the *Scroll of Esther, an official in the court of 
Ahasuerus who was superior to all the king’s other officials. 
Resentful of *Mordecai the Jew, who was the only one among 
the servants of the king in the royal court who would not bow 
down to him, Haman decided to exterminate all the Jews, “the 
people of Mordecai” (3:6). To determine the day of the de- 
struction he cast a lot (pur), and then received the consent of 
the king to publish a royal decree throughout the entire Per- 
sian kingdom proclaiming the extermination. Through Mor- 
decai, however, the news reached Esther, who immediately set 
about saving her people. She invited Haman and the king to 
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feasts on two consecutive nights, and at the second feast re- 
vealed to the king, in Haman’s presence, the evil designs that 
the latter harbored against her people. In his anger, the king 
ordered that Haman be hanged on “the tree which Haman 
has prepared for Mordecai” (Esth. 7:10), and that his hanging 
be followed by that of his sons. The king then issued a decree 
permitting the Jews “to gather and defend themselves” on the 
day that had been set aside for their extermination (Esth. 8:11). 
This decree and the victory of the Jews over their enemies were 
the reasons for the establishment of the holiday of *Purim. 

Various explanations have been offered to explain the 
name and designation of the would-be exterminator of the 
Jews. Among other suggestions, the name has been con- 
nected to the Elamite high god Huban/Humman. The name 
of Haman’s father is clearer, appearing in almost identical 
form in the Elephantine Papyri as Haumadatha, “Given- by- 
Haoma?” (= [Sanskrit soma], the deified sacred drug) (n771n; 
Cowley, Aramaic, 8:2 = TAD B2.3:2; Cowley, Aramaic 9:2 = 
TAD Bz2.4:2), the name of a Persian military commander in 
the Jewish colony at Elephantine. The author of Esther traces 
Mordecai’s line back to the Benjaminite Kish, father of Saul 
(2:5). The clear implication of Esther 3:2—4 is that anyone who 
was told that Mordecai was a Jew would immediately under- 
stand that it would be degrading for him to do obeisance to 
Haman. As such, the author must have intended the designa- 
tion of Haman as “the Agagite” to indicate descent from Saul’s 
opponent *Agag, king of Amalek (Deut. 25: 17-19; 1 Sam. 15; 
cf. Jos., Ant., 11:209). He was less interested in making ethnic 
connections between Persians and Amalekites than in con- 
necting the present enemy with its traditional one. Although 
Saul displayed leniency toward Agag (1 Sam. 15:9), the latter’s 
distant descendant was not only a personal rival of Morde- 
cai but an inveterate “enemy of the Jews” (Esth. 3:10, 8:1, 9:10; 
cf. 7:6) who had to be destroyed along with his 10 sons (7:10, 
9:6-10; cf. Ex. 17:8-16 and Deut. 25:17-19). 

In the Septuagint and the apocryphal Additions to Es- 
ther, the designation Agagite is replaced by the inexplicable 
terms Bugaean (Lx xX 3:1; 9:10; Add. Esth. 12:6) or Macedonian 
(Lxx 9:24; Add. Esth. 16:10). The Additions to Esther describes 
Haman as bent upon delivering the Persian kingdom to the 
Macedonians (16: 14). 


[Bezalel Porten / S. David Sperling (2"¢ ed.)] 


In the Aggadah 

In the Midrashim (Esth. R. 7-8; Targum Sheni; Midrash Abba 
Guryon and others) Haman is depicted as a foe of Israel typi- 
cal of the times in which these writers of the Midrashim lived. 
The enemies of Israel maintained that the Jews were ungrate- 
ful to their benefactors and mocked the faithful of the nations 
in whose midst they dwelt. The feast that Ahasuerus prepared 
at the beginning of his reign is attributed by these same Mi- 
drashim to the evil designs of Haman, whose purpose was to 
undermine Israel with exotic foods and incestuous orgies, so 
that the Jews who attended this feast, against Mordecai’s ad- 
vice, would bring down upon themselves the destruction or- 
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dained by Heaven (Esth. R. 7:13). However, the decree was an- 
nulled as a result of the cries of the schoolchildren who were 
studying with Mordecai because they also were involved in the 
decree of extermination. A humorous piece of folklore relates 
that Haman was a barber for 22 years in the town of Kefar Kar- 
zum (Kefar Karnayim in Transjordan, or Kerazim), and his 
father was a bath attendant in the town of Koranis and these 
professions stood them in good stead later when Mordecai 
had to be dressed and bathed after he had been weakened by 
fasting. There is an interesting aggadah to the effect that all the 
various trees put forward a claim, on the basis of their virtues, 
that Haman should be hanged on them. The thornbush was 
chosen, however, since because it had no virtues, the wicked 
Haman should be hanged on it (Esth. R. 9:2). 

Haman continued to be regarded as the prototype of 
the enemy of the Jews throughout the ages. It became cus- 
tomary to make a loud noise in the synagogues to drown out 
his name whenever mentioned in the Purim reading of the 
Book of Esther. Ironically, the custom has served to perpetu- 
ate Haman’s memory. 

[Yehoshua M. Grintz] 
In Islam 
Haman, according to the Koran, was one of the foremost ad- 
visers of Pharaoh-Fir‘awn. He built a tower for his master, 
who planned to climb up to the God of Moses (Sura 28:5, 7, 
38; 40; 38; 51:38-39). In Suras 29:38 and 40:25-26 Haman ap- 
pears together with Fir‘awn and Qarin (Korah), who was 


also Moses’ enemy. 
[Haim Zew Hirschberg] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: I.Scheftelowitz, Arisches im Alten Testament 
(1901-03); L.B. Paton, The Book of Esther (1cc, 1908); P. Renard, in: 
DBI, 1 (1912), 433ff.; H.H. Schaeder, Iranische Beitraege, 1 (1930); J. 
Lewy, in: HUCA, 14 (1939), 127ff. IN THE AGGADAH: Ginzberg, Leg- 
ends. IN ISLAM: Vajda, in: EL2; Kis&i, Qisas ed. by I. Eisenberg (1922), 
202; H. Speyer, Biblische Erzaehlungen... (1961), 412. ADD. BIBLI- 
oGRAPHY: P. Grelot, Documents Araméens d’Egypte (1972), 472; P. 
Jensen apud R. Zadok, in: zAw, 98 (1986), 268; A. Berlin, 7ps Bible 
Commentary Esther (2001). 


HA-MA’PIL (Heb. SpynDT), kibbutz in central Israel in the 
Hefer Plain, affiliated with Ha-Kibbutz ha-Arzi Ha-Shomer 
ha-Za’ir, founded in 1945 by pioneers from Eastern and Cen- 
tral Europe, some of whom were veterans of World War 11. 
It engaged in intensive farming, including field crops, citrus 
groves, fruit plantations, fishery, poultry, beehives, and dairy 
cattle. The kibbutz also operated a stocking and plastics facto- 
ries. In 2002 the population was 465. The name, meaning “as- 
cender,’ alludes to the ha’palah (see *Illegal Immigration). 


{Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


HAMAS (Arab. “zeal”; abbreviation of harakat muqawama al- 
islamiyya - Islamic Resistance Movement), Palestinian Islamic 
movement engaged in community activity and armed struggle 
against Israel; from 2006 the majority party in the Palestinian 
parliament and government. Hamas was officially founded 
during the first intifada in 1988 under the leadership of Sheikh 
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Ahmad Yasin (later assassinated by Israel) as a branch of the 
Muslim Brotherhood, operating both in the Gaza Strip and the 
West Bank. From its establishment it remained the main op- 
position to the *Palestine Liberation Organization and, from 
1993, to the peace process. Throughout this period it launched 
particularly violent terrorist attacks against Israeli civilians 
while expanding its civil base through wide-ranging social 
services to the Palestinian population, including schools, hos- 
pitals, mosques, family centers, and welfare. Establishing its 
political bureau abroad to protect it against Israeli crackdowns, 
it also sought legitimacy by running in Palestinian elections. 
With increasing popular support and charges of corruption 
being leveled against the *Palestinian Authority, it scored an 
upset victory in the January 2006 parliamentary elections and 
formed a new government replacing the Palestine Liberation 
Organization in power. Attacks against Israel continued, how- 
ever, until Israel again entered Gaza in summer 2006. For a 
summary of the latter events, see *Israel, State of: Historical 
Survey; for a detailed review of Israel’s war against terrorism, 
see “Israel, State of: Israel Defense Forces (“The War against 
Terrorism”). See also *Palestine Authority; *Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization. 


HAMASHBIR HAMERKAZI, the main wholesale supplier 
for consumers’ cooperatives and labor settlements in Israel; 
the first economic agency to be established by the labor move- 
ment in Erez Israel. It was founded (as Hamashbir) in 1916, 
during the economic crisis of World War 1, to supply the 
working population with reasonably priced goods, and was 
reorganized as Hamashbir Hamerkazi in 1930. In addition to 
its wholesaling activities, it developed the consumers’ coop- 
erative movement all over the country, opened large stores in 
the main towns, and established factories, mainly in the tex- 
tiles and food-processing industries, which were transferred 
to a separate company, Hamashbir Hamerkazi Le-Taasia. 
Hamashbir was affiliated to the *Histadrut, whose economic 
arm, Hevrat ha-Ovedim, was entitled to appoint a represen- 
tative on its general management and intervene in matters of 
principle. Its general conference, consisting of delegates from 
collective and cooperative villages and of cooperative societ- 
ies, elected a 71-member council, which appointed a general 
management of 21, which, in turn, chose the 10-man active 
management. Its turnover in 1968 was 11376 million ($107 
million) and it supplied 800 cooperative stores in town and 
country. In the 1990s, as the Histadrut sold off its assets, it 
passed into private hands. Hamashbir Hamerkazi Le-Taasia 
ceased to exist. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Histadrut, Makhon le-Mehkar Kalkali ve- 
Hevrati, Meshek ha-Ovedim 1960-1965 (1967); I. Avineri (ed.), Ha- 
Luah ha-Kooperativi shel Medinat Yisrael (1968). 


[Leon Aryeh Szeskin] 
HA-MAVDIL (Heb. S777; “who distinguishes”), name of 


a hymn sung in the *Havdalah ceremony at the close of the 
Sabbath. The acrostic yields the name of the author Isaac 
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the Younger (probably Isaac b. Judah *Ibn Ghayyat of Spain 
(1030-1089)). There are two versions of the hymn; in both the 
refrain starts: “May He who maketh a distinction between 
holy and profane pardon our sins (in most versions: “and 
our wealth”); may he multiply our offspring as the sand and 
as the stars in the night.” The hymn was probably composed 
for the concluding service (Ne’ilah) of the Day of Atonement. 
One version is still recited as a selihah piyyut in the Ne’ilah 
service of some of the Sephardi rites (e.g., Algeria); the other, 
and better known version, has become the standard hymn for 
the Havdalah service in all Jewish rites, including the Kara- 
ite one. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Poesie, 14ff.; Hertz, Prayer, 750 ff.; Da- 
vidson, Ozar, 2 (1929), 147ff., nos. 741ff. 


HAMBRO, JOSEPH (1780-1848), merchant and financier. 
Born in Copenhagen, the son of Joachim Hambro (1747-1806), 
a silk and cloth merchant, Joseph started his career as a ped- 
dler in the streets of his native city. At the age of 13 he went to 
Hamburg to be trained in a commercial firm and after his re- 
turn prospered as a wholesale dealer. Hambro was the first in 
Denmark to run a steam mill, and he traded with the Danish 
West Indies. The government commissioned him to arrange a 
Danish-English public loan and to regulate economic relations 
between Denmark and Norway after the peace treaty of 1814. 
In 1820 Hambro was appointed court banker by the king of 
Denmark. At the age of 60 he settled in London, where later he 
was buried as a Jew in the presence of the chief rabbi although 
he had married a gentile. In his bequest Hambro left consider- 
able sums to the community in Copenhagen. His son, CARL 
JOACHIM HAMBRO (1808-1877), was baptized with his father’s 
consent at the age of 15. He established the great banking firm 
of Hambros (1839), which also negotiated public loans and was 
active in the financing of Danish railways and in the founding 
of the Great Northern Telegraphic Company. Neither father 
nor son forgot the community of Copenhagen although they 
remained aloof from the London Jewish community. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Wechsberg, Merchant Bankers (1966), 


21-98; H. Faber, Danske og Norske i London (1915); Dansk Biografisk 
Leksikon, 9 (1936), 13-15. 


[Julius Margolinsky] 


HAMBURG, city and state in Germany, including the cities 
of *Altona and *Wandsbek from 1937. 


The Sephardi Community 

The first Jews to settle in Hamburg were Portuguese and Span- 
ish Marranos, who arrived via the Netherlands at the end of 
the 16" century and at first sought to conceal their religion. 
When it was discovered that they had been observing Jewish 
customs, some of the inhabitants demanded their expulsion, 
but the city council, pointing to the economic benefits accru- 
ing from their presence, opposed the measure. Among the 
Jews were financiers (some of whom took part in the found- 
ing of the Bank of Hamburg in 1619), shipbuilders, import- 
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ers (especially of *sugar, coffee, and *tobacco from the Span- 
ish and Portuguese colonies), weavers, and goldsmiths. In 
1612 the Jews of Hamburg paid an annual tax of 1,000 marks 
and by 1617 this sum was doubled. The kingdoms of Sweden, 
Poland, and Portugal appointed Jews as their ambassadors 
in Hamburg. Those who had come to Hamburg from Spain 
and Portugal continued to speak the languages of their native 
lands for two centuries and about 15 books in Portuguese and 
Spanish were printed in Hamburg from 1618 to 1756. (From 
1586 Hebrew books, especially the books of the Bible, had been 
published in Hamburg by Christian printers, mostly with the 
help of Jewish personnel.) 

As early as 1611 Hamburg had three synagogues, whose 
congregations jointly owned burial grounds in nearby Altona. 
In 1652 the three congregations combined under the name of 
Beth Israel. Uriel da *Costa lived in Hamburg in 1616-17; the 
local physician Samuel da *Silva wrote a pamphlet attacking 
him; the excommunication of da Costa by R. Leone *Modena 
was read publicly in the Hamburg synagogue. Shabbateanism 
swept the community in 1666; so certain were they of the im- 
minence of the Messiah that the governing board of the com- 
munity announced that the communal buildings were for sale. 
The rabbi, Jacob b. Aaron *Sasportas, was one of the few not 
carried away by the prevailing enthusiasm. At that time the 
Sephardi community, consisting of about 120 families, was still 
the only acknowledged Jewish community in Hamburg. When 
in 1697 the city unexpectedly raised the annual tax levied 
against the Jews to 6,000 marks, the majority of the rich Jews 
of Hamburg (most of whom belonged to the Spanish-Portu- 
guese congregation) moved to Altona and Amsterdam. 

Among the prominent Jews of Spanish and Portuguese 
origin who lived in Hamburg were the physician and author 
Rodrigo de Castro (1550-1627), R. Joseph Solomon *Delme- 
digo (1622-25 in Hamburg), the physician and lexicographer 
Benjamin *Mussafia (1609-1672), the grammarian and writer 
Moses Gideon Abudiente (1602-1688), the rabbi and writer 
Abraham de Fonseca (d. 1651), and the poet Joseph *Zarefati 
(d. 1680). 


The Ashkenazi Community 

From about 1600, German Jews were admitted to Wandsbek 
and in 1611 some of them settled in Altona, both cities under 
Danish rule. By 1627 German Jews began to settle in Ham- 
burg itself, although on festivals they continued to worship 
at Altona, where the Danish king had permitted the official 
establishment of a congregation and the building of a syna- 
gogue in 1641. They submitted their disputes to the jurisdiction 
of the rabbi of the Altona congregation. Many Jews, fleeing 
from persecutions in Ukraine and Poland in 1648 arrived in 
Hamburg where they were helped by the resident Jews. How- 
ever, most of these refugees soon left for Amsterdam since at 
that time the Christian clergy in Hamburg was inciting the 
inhabitants to expel the Ashkenazi Jews from the city, an ex- 
pulsion which took place in 1649. Most went to Altona and a 
number to Wandsbek; only a few remained in Hamburg, re- 
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siding in the homes of the Spanish-Portuguese Jews. Within 
a few years many of those who had been driven out returned 
to Hamburg, and in 1656 a number of refugees from *Vilna 
also found asylum there. 

Most Ashkenazi Jews in Hamburg at that time were Dan- 
ish subjects and officially belonged to the Jewish community 
of either Altona or Wandsbek, while others had officially reg- 
istered as servants in one of Hamburg’s Sephardi households 
to obtain legal status in the city. These “Tudescos” formed a 
congregation of their own. In 1671 the three Ashkenazi con- 
gregations - Altona, Hamburg, and Wandsbek - united to 
form the AHW congregation, with the seat of their rabbinate 
in Altona. One of the most famous rabbis of the merged con- 
gregation was Jonathan *Eybeschuetz who was appointed to 
the post in 1750. His equally famous adversary, Jacob *Emden, 
lived in Altona. R. Raphael b. Jekuthiel *Kohen, who served 
the community for 23 years, was one of the fiercest opponents 
of *Mendelssohn’s translation of the Pentateuch (1783). The 
AHW congregation ceased to exist in 1811 when the French au- 
thorities imposed a single consistorial organization; the Ash- 
kenazim and Sephardim united to form one congregation, the 
Altona community retaining its own rabbinate which was also 
recognized by the Jews of Wandsbek until 1864. 

Around 1800, about 6,300 Ashkenazi and 130 Portuguese 
Jews lived in Hamburg, accounting for around 6 percent of 
the population. During the French occupation (1811-14), the 
Jews officially enjoyed full equality but suffered greatly under 
Marshal Davoust’s reign of terror. In 1814, when the city had 
regained its independence, the Jews were again denied civil 
rights. The *Hep! Hep! riots of 1819 were especially severe in 
Hamburg, and similar outbreaks occurred in 1830 and 1835. 
While no ghetto or Jewish quarter existed in Hamburg, the 
Jews’ right of residence was effectively limited to two areas un- 
til 1842, when large parts of the city were destroyed by fire. By 
1850 they were granted citizenship, due in large measure to the 
efforts of Gabriel *Riesser, a native of Hamburg. 

The Reform movement, which began in Berlin, eventu- 
ally reached Hamburg. A Reform temple was dedicated in 
1818, and in 1819 a new prayerbook was published to accord 
with the liturgical ritual of the new congregation. The rab- 
binate in Hamburg published the opinions of noted Jewish 
scholars to discredit the temple (titled Elleh Divrei ha-Berit, 
Altona, 1819) and prohibited the use of its prayer book. Isaac 
*Bernays, leader of the community from 1821 to 1849, espoused 
the cause of “modern Orthodoxy” and sought to endow the 
traditional divine service with greater beauty. In his day con- 
troversy flared up again when the Reform congregation oc- 
cupied a new building and the more radically abridged and 
revised version of its prayerbook Siddur ha-Tefillah was issued 
(1844). At the time the Orthodox rabbi was Jacob *Ettlinger, 
founder of an anti-Reform journal. 

Other German Jews who lived in Hamburg included 
Glueckel of *Hameln, the merchant and philanthropist Salo- 
mon *Heine (the uncle of Heinrich Heine), Moses Mendels- 
sohn, the poets Naphtali Herz *Wessely and Shalom b. Jacob 
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ha-Kohen, Isaac *Halevy, the author of Dorot ha-Rishonim, 
the art historian A. *Warburg, the philosopher Ernst *Cassirer, 
the psychologist William *Stern, Albert *Ballin, and the finan- 
ciers Max *Warburg and Karl *Melchior. Among Orthodox 
rabbis of recent times worthy of note is Nehemiah *Nobel and 
among the Reform, C. *Seligmann and P. *Rieger. In 1884 the 
fortnightly Laubhuette and in 1900 the weekly “Israelitisches 
Familienblatt began to be issued in Hamburg. The municipal 
library and the library of the University of Hamburg contain 
a large number of Hebrew manuscripts, listed by M. *Stein- 
schneider. Nearly 400 Hebrew books were printed in Ham- 
burg in the 17'-19' centuries. In the 19‘ century, the Jewish 
printers issued mainly prayer books, the Pentateuch, mystic 
lore, and popular literature. 

The Jewish congregation of greater Hamburg was the 
fourth largest community in Germany. In 1866 there were 
12,550 Jews at Hamburg and in 1933 about 19,900 (1.7% of the 
general population), including more than 2,000 at Altona. The 
last rabbi was Joseph *Carlebach, who was deported in 1942 
and killed by the Nazis. 


Holocaust Period 

In the years 1933-37 more than 5,000 Jews emigrated; on Oct. 
28, 1938, about 1,000 Polish citizens were expelled. The po- 
grom of Kristallnacht (Nov. 9-10, 1938), in which most syna- 
gogues were looted and closed down, caused an upsurge of 
emigration. In 1941, 3,148 Jews were deported to Riga, Lodz, 
and Minsk. In July 1942, 1,997 Jews were deported to *Aus- 
chwitz and *Theresienstadt. Nearly 8,900 Hamburg Jews 
lost their lives in the Nazi era (153 mentally ill were executed 
and 308 committed suicide), including those deported from 
places of refuge in Western Europe after the Nazi occupation. 
In this period the community was led by Max Plaut and Leo 
Lippmann (who committed suicide in 1943). A few hundred 
Jews, privileged or of mixed marriage, outlived the war. A con- 
centration camp, Neuengamme, was situated near the city. A 
total of 106,000 inmates passed through its gates and more 
than half of them perished. 


Since World War 11 

On May 3, 1945, Hamburg was liberated by British troops who 
offered aid to the few hundred Jewish survivors. On Septem- 
ber 18 a Jewish community was organized, which reopened 
the cemetery, old age home, mikveh, and hospital soon after. 
By March 18, 1947 the community totaled 1,268, its numbers 
changing due to emigration, immigration, and a high mor- 
tality rate. In January 1970 there were 1,532 Jews in Hamburg, 
two-thirds of whom were above 40 years old. In 1960 a 190- 
bed hospital was opened and a large modern synagogue con- 
secrated. Herbert Weichmann (b. 1896) was elected Buerger- 
meister in 1965. An institute for German-Jewish history was 
founded in 1966. Within the Jewish community, several hun- 
dred Iranian Jews have formed a distinctive element during 
the last decades. As a result of the immigration of Jews from 
the former Soviet Union, the number of community members 
rose from 1,344 in 1989 to 5,019 in 2003. 
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(1841); J.S. Schwabacher, Geschichte und rechtliche Gestaltung der 
portugiesisch-juedischen und der Deutsch-israelitischen Gemeinde zu 
Hamburg (1914); Glueckel von Hameln, Life of Glueckel of Hameln... 
(1962); E. Lueth, Hamburgs Juden in der Heine-Zeit (1961); H. Krohn, 
Die Juden in Hamburg, 1800-1850... (1967); E. Duckesz, Iwoh lemos- 
chaw... (1903); H. Goldstein (ed.), Die juedischen Opfer des Nation- 
alsozialismus in Hamburg (1965); B. Brilling in: Zeitschrift des Vereins 
fuer Hamburgische Geschichte 55 (1969), 219-44. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
puy: M. Studemund-Halévy, Bibliographie zur Geschichte der Juden 
in Hamburg (1994); H. Krohn, Die Juden in Hamburg ... 1848-1918 
(1974); I. Stein, Juedische Baudenkmaeler in Hamburg (1984); I. Lorenz, 
Die Juden in Hamburg zur Zeit der Weimarer Republik, 2 vols. (1987); 
P. Freimark and A. Herzig (ed.), Die Hamburger Juden in der Eman- 
zipationsphase (1989); Die Juden in Hamburg 1590-1990 (1991); I. 
Lorenz and J. Berkemann, Streitfall juedischer Friedhof Ottensen, 
2 vols. (1995); M. Studemund-Halévy, Biographisches Lexikon der 
Hamburger Sefarden (2000); J. Braden, Hamburger Judenpolitik im 
Zeitalter lutherischer Orthodoxie (2001); F. Bajohr, Die Deportation 
der Hamburger Juden (2002); A. Buettner, Hoffnungen einer Mind- 

erheit (2003). 
[Zvi Avneri / Stefan Rohrbacher (24 ed.)] 


HAMBURG, ABRAHAM BENJAMIN (Wolf; 1770-1850), 
German talmudic scholar. Hamburg was born in Fuerth and 
studied at the yeshivah of R. Meshullam-Solomon Kohn, the 
chief rabbi of Fuerth. He succeeded his teacher as head of the 
yeshivah, and in 1820 was appointed moreh-zedek (“spiritual 
leader”) of the congregation, serving also as cantor and mo- 
hel. The appointment of a new chief rabbi, however, was in- 
definitely postponed and Hamburg was hard put to combat 
the inroads of the Reform movement into the community. In 
his correspondence with Moses *Sofer, who describes Ham- 
burg as a “great man of high stature,” he talks of his difficulties 
in building a communal mikveh (see M. Sofer, Hatam Sofer, 
Yoreh Deah (19587), no. 214; Even ha-Ezer, 1 (19587), no. 82). 
By 1830, the adherents of the Reform movement had obtained 
a majority in the communal administration and had him re- 
moved from all his positions, except from that in the Klaus 
synagogue in which he had vested rights (it had been founded 
by one of his ancestors, Baermann Fraenkel). His yeshivah 
was closed and his opponents enlisted the help of the police 
in expelling his students, who numbered more than 100, from 
Fuerth. Ultimately, Hamburg himself was driven from the city 
and died heartbroken. 

Hamburg’s published works include sermons, responsa, 
talmudic novellae, and memorial addresses. Shaar Zekenim 
(Sulzbach, 1830) consists of sermons, eulogies, and ethical 
tracts. The latter half of the work also contains responsa ad- 
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dressed to former pupils and rabbinical contemporaries. Sim- 
lat Binyamin (Fuerth, 1840-41), Hamburg’s other major work, 
is in three parts. The first contains responsa on Orah Hayyim 
and Yoreh Deah, and the second under the title Nahlat Binya- 
min on Even ha-Ezer and Hoshen Mishpat, as well as aggadot; 
this section deals at length with the laws of circumcision. In 
the third section under the title Shaar Binyamin (unpublished) 
the author includes his own interpretations, additions, and 
novellae. One of his eulogies is in honor of his teacher, Solo- 
mon Kohn (Kol Bokhim..., Fuerth, 1820). He also paid hom- 
age to Sir Moses *Montefiore in a poem on his visit to Fuerth 
in 1841 together with Adolphe *Crémieux, on their return 
from the Orient. Hamburg taught and inspired a number of 
eminent disciples, among them Seligmann-Baer *Bamberger, 
and Moses Sofer. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset, 304-5; Loewenstein, in: 
ZGJD, 2 (1888), 90; idem, in: JJLG, 6 (1909), 209-14, 225. 


HAMBURGER, JACOB (1826-1911), German rabbi and 
scholar. Hamburger, who was born in Loslaw (Wodzislaw, Po- 
land), served as rabbi in Neustadt (near Pinne, Poland) and 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz (Prussia). His most important work was 
his two-volume Real-Encyklopaedie fuer Bibel und Talmud, 
the first such work ever published in the German language 
(1874-83) dealing with the Bible and Talmud respectively. 
This he later extended into a three-volume Real-Encyklopae- 
die des Judentums (1874-1900, 1904-05"), the third volume 
dealing with post-talmudic Judaism. Hamburger also began 
to write Geist der Hagada, an alphabetical anthology of tal- 
mudic and midrashic sayings, but only completed the letter 
A (1857). He also contributed the section on the Karaites and 
other matters to Winter and Wuensche’s standard work on 
post-biblical literature, Juedische Litteratur seit Abschluss des 
Kanons (1894-96). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Sokolow (ed.), Zikkaron le-Soferei Yis- 
rael... (1889), 29. 


[Alexander Carlebach] 


HAMBURGER, MICHAEL (1924- ), German-born English 
poet, translator and critic. Hamburger was born in Berlin and, 
with his family, settled in London in 1933. He was educated at 
Westminster School and at Oxford. At the age of 19, he trans- 
lated a volume of Hoelderlin’s verse into English. Hamburger 
held a variety of academic posts in Britain and the United 
States. While lecturing in German (1952-64), Hamburger 
wrote poems that dealt with increasingly somber themes, 
such as the *Eichmann trial. Among them are Poems 1950-1951 
(1952), The Dual Site (1957), Weather and Season (1963), and 
In Flashlight (1965). His other works include critical studies: 
a bilingual edition of Hoelderlin’s poems (1967) and some of 
the translations in O The Chimneys (1967), poems on the Ho- 
locaust by Nelly *Sachs. His Collected Poems,1941-1994 ap- 
peared in 1995. 

[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 
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HAMBURGER, SIR SIDNEY (1914-2001), British com- 
munal leader. Hamburger was probably the most prominent 
leader of the Jewish community in Manchester in the last de- 
cades of the 20" century. He served as mayor of Salford (a 
part of Greater Manchester) in 1968-69 and was concerned 
with a wide variety of Jewish and public causes in Manchester. 
For many London Jews, he was the public face of Jewish Man- 
chester during the latter part of the 20» century. Hamburger 
was a member of British Mizrachi and was closely associated 
with fundraising for Bar-Ilan University. He was knighted in 
1981. He was seen as perhaps the last in a long line of leading 
Jews resident in Manchester with a local power base indepen- 
dent of London Jewry. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Williams, Sir Sidney Hamburger and Man- 
chester Jewry: Religion, City, and Community (1999). 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 


HAMDI, LEVI BEN YESHU’AH (1861-1930), hymnologist, 
hazzan, and preacher. Hamdi was born in *San‘a, Yemen, and 
emigrated to Palestine in 1891; he died in Jerusalem. In Yemen 
he was a Hebrew teacher, and his heder was renowned for its 
progressive educational methods. In Jerusalem he became a 
Torah scribe, and also wrote amulets, charms, and lots. Many 
came to him believing that he was a man of great powers and 
a miracle worker. His strange behavior, possibly connected to 
his chronic illness and the deaths of his children in infancy, 
included self-mortification and fasts. He even exiled himself 
to Egypt in order to achieve the remission of his sins. Hamdi 
is generally known as a poet and hazzan. As a kabbalist, he 
thought that the poetry of Yemen was mystical and holy. He 
assisted A.Z. *Idelsohn in his research into Jewish melodies, 
and sang many Yemenite melodies for the latter to record. 
Hamdi composed hymns and prayers of supplication on such 
themes as the exile, the redemption, and Erez Israel. In Yemen, 
he wrote prayers expressing his yearning for Erez Israel. Kovez 
Shirim, a collection of his hymns and prayers, was published 
in Jerusalem in 1966. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Idelsohn, in: Reshumot, 1 (1925), 3-68; M.D. 
Gaon, Yehudei ha-Mizrah be-Erez Yisrael, 2 (1938), 257-8; Geshuri, 
in: Ha-Zofeh (1939), no. 270. 

[Yehuda Ratzaby] 


HAME’ASSEF (Heb. }®x77;; lit. “the collector”), first Hebrew 
organ of the *Haskalah. Founded in 1783 in Koenigsberg by 
pupils of Moses Mendelssohn, Hameassef was devoted to the 
education of youth, the increased use of the Hebrew language, 
and raising the general cultural level of the people. Although 
the organ was planned as a monthly, it actually appeared as 
a quarterly whose numbers were collected into annual vol- 
umes. The first three volumes were published in Koenigsberg 
from 1783 to 1786; the next three in Berlin, 1788-90; four is- 
sues of the seventh volume in Breslau, 1794-97; and three vol- 
umes of the renewed Hameassef in Berlin, Altona, and Des- 
sau (1809-11), after which it ceased publication. The editors in 
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Koenigsberg were Isaac *Euchel (who also participated during 
the first period in Berlin) and Mendel Bresslau; in Berlin and 
Breslau they were Aaron *Wolfsohn-Halle and Joel *Loewe 
(Brill). The renewed Hameassef was edited by the poet, Sha- 
lom *Cohen. Many of the articles published in the periodical 
were unsigned. Mendelssohn's occasional contributions, for 
instance, do not bear his name. However, Naphtali Herz *Wes- 
sely, who was adviser to the organ, was an exception to this 
practice and signed his many poems and articles. In addition 
to Haskalah writers, a number of moderate rabbis also con- 
tributed to the periodical. The radicalism of Wolfsohn-Halle 
not only led religious Jews to shun Hameassef, but also caused 
Wessely to cease writing for it. The organ’s moderate Haskalah 
policy, which avoided breaking with tradition, was restored 
only when publication was renewed under Cohen. In the spirit 
of Haskalah, Hameassef $ literary section published poems in 
praise of wisdom and nature, in denigration of obscurantism 
and idleness; festive poems, ethical parables, and hymns of 
praise to notable persons and kings. It also published linguis- 
tic articles, biblical exegesis, historical studies, biographies 
of famous Jews, reviews, news relevant to the Jewish world, 
translations of works from world literature, and supplements 
in German, which were occasionally printed in Hebrew let- 
ters. In its support of Hebrew, Hameassef sometimes criticized 
East European Jews for their use of Yiddish. In its advocacy 
of pure language, the periodical sought to remain faithful to 
the language and metaphorical style of the Bible. Yet, despite 
this, it quoted rabbinical sayings and Aramaic expressions. 
Although its reportage of news and its educational articles 
were of immediate practical value, Hameassef was mainly lit- 
erary in character and somewhat detached from the concerns 
of daily life. The periodical hoped, perhaps naively, to prepare 
Jews for emancipation. Nevertheless, there occasionally ap- 
peared writings of a Jewish nationalist nature, such as Judah 
Halevi's Ziyyon ha-Lo Tishali printed in the 1789 volume, and 
the yearnings for Zion expressed in a number of the poems 
published in the renewed Hameassef. Hameassef became the 
symbol of the Haskalah movement, and Haskalah writers were 
called the “generation of Meassefim.” Maskilim of this time 
long lamented its demise and for many years the Bikkurei ha- 
Ittim (1821-32) of Vienna reprinted “the best of Hameassef? 
Raphael Fuerstenthal’s publication appeared in Breslau in 
1829. Even beyond the borders of Germany, Hameassef’s con- 
tent and form were, for generations, the prototype for Has- 
kalah organs. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Bernfeld, Dor Tahpukhot (1914); M. Eliav, 
Ha-Hinnukh ha- Yehudi be-Germanyah (1960); B.Z. Katz, Rabbanut, 
Hasidut, Haskalah (1956), 248-66; Klausner, Sifrut, 1 (1952); Kressel, 
Leksikon, 1 (1965), 87-89, 346, 378f., 645-8, 697f.; 2 (1967), 126-8, 
391-401, 632f.; Waxman, Literature, index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 


M. Pelli, The Gate to Haskalah (2000). 
[Tsemah Tsamriyon] 


HAMEIRI (Feuerstein), AVIGDOR (1890-1970), Hebrew 
poet, novelist, and translator. Hameiri was born in David- 
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haza, Carpatho-Ukraine (then Hungary). His first Hebrew 
poem “Ben he-Atid, which appeared in the weekly Ha-Mizpeh 
(1907), was followed by others in various Hebrew journals. 
His first volume of verse, entitled Mi-Shirei Avigdor Feuer- 
stein, was published in 1912. In 1916 he was captured by the 
Russians while serving as an Austrian officer on the Russian 
front, imprisoned in Siberia, and released in 1917 after the Oc- 
tober Revolution. In 1921 he immigrated to Palestine, joined 
the staff of the daily Haaretz, and edited several critical jour- 
nals. In Tel Aviv, he founded the first Hebrew social satirical 
theater, Ha-Kumkum (1932). Hameiri published various nov- 
els, short stories, and poetry collections that gave literary ex- 
pression to his war experiences, the Third Aliyah, and later, 
the Holocaust. He also translated into Hebrew works of Heine, 
Schiller, Arnold Zweig, Stefan Zweig, and others. 

Hameiri belongs to the earliest exponents of expression- 
ism in Hebrew poetry. Sustained pathos, and strained and oc- 
casional exaggerated figures of speech characterize his work. 
He attacked the stagnation of Jewish life, described the grue- 
someness and the frenzy of hatred that engulfed all of human- 
ity during World War 1 and particularly the vulnerability of 
Jews to its consequences. After he settled in Palestine, he cas- 
tigated the new Jewish society for not realizing its declared 
ideals. The key figures in his poetry are his mother, whom he 
lost in his childhood, and his grandfather, who raised him; the 
former becomes the symbol of Jewish motherhood and the 
latter - age-old Israel. Hameiri’s power as a storyteller is re- 
vealed mainly in his realistic war stories. Their central theme 
is the peculiarly tragic fate of the Jewish soldier fighting wars 
which are not his. He loathes the bloodshed and the bestial- 
ity of combat, and yet, since he is an outsider, is unable to find 
comfort in the companionship of his fellow soldiers. In 1968 
he was awarded the Israel Prize. 

Sefer ha-Shirim (“The Book of Poems,” 1933) contains his 
complete poetry up to its publication. His subsequent works of 
poetry included Ha-Moked ha-Ran (“The Singing Pyre,” 1944), 
collected poems from 1933 to 1944; Halomot shel Beit-Rabban 
(“Schoolboy Dreams,” 1945), and Be-Livnat ha-Sappir (“In a 
Pavement of Sapphire,’ 1962). His works of fiction include 
the novel Ha-Shiggaon ha-Gadol (1950; The Great Madness, 
1952; 1985; 1989); Be-Geihinnom shel Mattah (“In Lower Hell? 
novel, 1932; 1989); Tenuvah (“Produce; 19477); Ha-Mashiah 
ha-Lavan (“The White Messiah,” novel, 1948); Bein Laylah le- 
Laylah (“Between the Nights,” short stories, 1944); and Sodo 
shel Socrates (“Socrates Secret,’ historical novel, 1955). A list 
of his works translated into English appears in Goell, Bibli- 
ography, 861-81, 2123-34. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Streit, Penei ha-Sifrut, 2 (1939), 280-91; 
Waxman, Literature, 4 (1960), 174-8, 320-4; R. Wallenrod, The Lit- 
erature of Modern Israel (1956), index; S. Halkin, Modern Hebrew Lit- 
erature (1950), 121, 154; S. Samet, Eifoh Hem ha-Yom? (1970), 21-27. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Rabikov, “A. Hemiri — Meshorer ha-Ya- 
hadut ha-Lohemet,” in: Haraayon, 17-18 (1970), 58-62; G. Shaked, 
Ha-Sipporet ha-Ivrit, 2 (1983), 313-18; H. Yaoz, “Livetei Zehut ve-Live- 
tei Kiyumiyut Yehudit bi-Yezirat Hameiri, in: Zehut, 3 (1983), 217-24; 
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A. Holtzman, Avigdor Hameiri ve-Sifrut ha-Milhamah (1986); A. 
Holtzman, Ha-Zahav ve-Sigav: Bein Bialik le-A. Hameir,” in: Halel 
le-Bialik (1989), 337-48. 


[Gedalyah Elkoshi] 


HAMEIRI (Ostrovsky), MOSHE (1886-1947), rabbi and 
Mizrachi leader in Erez Israel. Born in Karlin, Belorussia, Ha- 
meiri settled in Erez Israel in 1897. He studied at yeshivot in 
Jerusalem and was ordained by Hayyim Berlin and A.I. Kook, 
becoming rabbi of the *Ekron settlement in 1912. Active from 
his youth in the Mizrachi movement, in 1919 he became one 
of the chief planners and organizers of the religious school 
system in Palestine. Hameiri taught Talmud at the Mizrachi 
Teachers’ Seminary in Jerusalem. He was a member of the 
Vaad Le’ummi executive, heading its department of local re- 
ligious communities. Hameiri helped to organize the Chief 
Rabbinate in Palestine and was one of the founders of the 
Kiryat Moshe quarter in west Jerusalem. His books include 
Ha-Middot she-ha-Torah Nidreshet Bahen (“The Principles 
by Which the Torah is Expounded,’ 1924); Mevo ha-Talmud 
(“Introduction to the Talmud,” 1935), a textbook for schools 
and teachers’ seminaries; Toledot ha-Mizrachi be-Erez Yisrael 
(“The History of Mizrachi in Erez Israel? 1944); and Irgun ha- 
Yishuv ha-Yehudi be-Erez Yisrael (“The Organization of the 
Jewish Yishuv in Erez Israel? 1942). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: EZD, 2 (1960), 122-5; Sefer Ish ha-Torah ve- 
ha-Maaseh (1946), for his 60' birthday, includes bibliography. 


HA-MELIZ (Heb. 77197, “The Advocate”), the first Hebrew 
paper in Russia. Ha-Meliz was founded in Odessa in 1860 by 
Alexander *Zederbaum with the assistance of his son-in-law, 
A.J. Goldenblum. Zederbaum obtained the license to publish 
the paper through his connections with the czarist authori- 
ties. Ha-Meliz was long the organ of the moderate Haskalah 
movement in Russia, although at times it served the extreme 
wing of the Haskalah, publishing the writings of M.L. *Lil- 
ienblum and J.L. *Gordon, advocates of religious reform. In 
the literary sphere, Ha-Meliz was involved in a bitter contro- 
versy concerning A.U. *Kovner and his destructive criticism 
of Hebrew literature (Kovner also sharply criticized Ha-Meliz 
in his Zeror Perahim, 1868). Appearing in Russia, where cen- 
sorship was severe, Ha-Meliz defended the czarist regime, but 
also criticized it surreptitiously. Zederbaum introduced into 
Ha-Meliz the Hebrew journalistic article with all its virtues 
and defects and attracted contributors from among the best 
authors in Russia, such as *Mendele Mokher Seforim. After 
10 years in Odessa, Ha-Meliz was transferred to St. Petersburg 
(1871) where it appeared until it ceased publication in 1904. 
As Ha-Meliz was pro-Russian, it advocated Haskalah, Jewish 
agricultural settlement in Russia, occupation in trades, and 
improving education while fostering traditional and religious 
values. Accordingly, it held a reserved attitude toward nation- 
alist and Zionist ideals which were gaining impetus in the early 
1880s. Only as Zionism grew stronger, and under the influence 
of A.S. *Friedberg, one of the paper's editorial assistants, did 
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Ha-Meliz become the organ of the Hibbat Zion movement in 
Russia. In response to the growing interest in Zionism in the 
1880s, Ha-Meliz, which had been a weekly, became a semi- 
weekly in 1883 and a daily from 1886, until it ceased publica- 
tion. For different reasons the paper did not appear for periods 
of various lengths, from a few months in 1871-72 and in 1879, 
to a few years, from 1874 to 1877. Ha-Meliz flourished in the 
1880s and 1890s, particularly under the editorship of the poet 
Judah Leib *Gordon (1880-83, 1885-88). Promoting Hebrew 
literature in Russia during the second half of the 19 century, 
Ha-Meliz published the earliest writings of Ahad Ha-Am, Bi- 
alik, and scores of other Hebrew authors and scholars in Rus- 
sia and abroad. Ha-Meliz also published controversy which, 
descending to the personal level, bore negative consequences. 
When Ha-Meliz became the organ of the Hibbat Zion move- 
ment in Russia it published the best nationalist-Zionist jour- 
nalism. For many years Ha-Meliz published various literary 
collections, introducing writers of all political and religious 
factions. On Zederbaum’s death in 1893, the paper ceased to 
appear for a few months until it was taken over by Yehudah 
Leib *Rabinovich, who served as its last editor. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.L. Zitron, in: Ha-Olam, 7 (1913), passim; 
8 (1914), passim; S. Bernstein, Be-Hazon ha-Dorot (1928), 74-102; R. 
Malachi, in: Hadoar, 40 (1961), no. 13-27, passim; Kressel, Leksikon, 
2 (1967), 703f. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


HAMELN (Hamelin), city near Hanover, Germany. Jews 
are first mentioned in the privileges granted to the town in 
1277. The formula of the Jewish oath of Hameln, almost iden- 
tical with the earlier formula of Dortmund, was recorded in 
the municipal ledger. In the early years of Jewish settlement 
there were no more than about 10 Jewish families, engaged 
mostly in moneylending under the protection of the munic- 
ipal authorities. By the middle of the 14" century the num- 
ber of Jews had grown significantly, and in 1344 they opened 
a synagogue. Shortly thereafter however, during the *Black 
Death persecutions (1349-50), the community ceased to ex- 
ist. For the next two centuries only individual Jews settled in 
Hameln. By the middle of the 16" century their members had 
increased and a “Jewish Street” is mentioned in 1552. In 1590 
Duke Henry Julius banished all the Jews from his provinces, 
but the Hameln town council, claiming its traditional right to 
control the fate of the Jews in the town, determined to ignore 
the order. Nevertheless, most of the Jews left. In her memoirs, 
Glueckel of *Hameln indicates that only two Jewish families 
lived there in 1660. 

By the end of the 17" century the Hameln community 
had increased and a number of its members were among those 
attending the Leipzig fairs (1691-1763). A new cemetery was 
consecrated in 1743. Resident rabbis were appointed in the 
city until 1782. The 12 Jewish families in Hameln in 1777 had 
declined to five families in 1814 and risen again to 10 only in 
1830. In 1832 the community was put under the jurisdiction 
of the rabbinate of Hanover and a school was established. A 
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new synagogue was dedicated in 1879. The Jewish population 
numbered 86 in 1845; 149 in 1875; and 170 (0.6% of the total) 
in 1931. In 1933, when the Nazis took power, the Jewish popula- 
tion was 136. Jewish businesses were vandalized and the syna- 
gogue subject to arson. Jews emigrated or left for larger cities. 
There were only 86 Jews left by 1935. The synagogue was de- 
stroyed in 1938, the cemetery was desecrated and 10 Jews were 
sent to Buchenwald, two of them died there. The remainder 
of the community (44 in 1939) was deported in 1942. In 1963 
a memorial to the Jews of Hameln was erected in the city. In 
1997 a liberal Jewish community was founded. It is a member 
of the Union of Progressive Jews in Germany. It numbered 18 
in 1997 and 200 in 2004. In 1998 another Jewish community 
was founded which is affiliated with the Central Council of 
Jewish Communities in Germany, the main Jewish organiza- 
tion in Germany. It numbered 331 in 2003. Almost all of the 
members of both communities are immigrants from the for- 
mer Soviet Union. In 1999 the Jewish cemetery, desecrated 
during World War 11, was reopened for use. In 2001 a new 
Jewish cemetery was opened. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Germ Jud, 2 (1968), 323-34; A. Neukirch, 
Hamelner Renaissance... (1950); A. Reimer, Juden in niedersaechsis- 
chen Staedten des Mittelalters (1907), passim; H. Spanuth and R. Feige 
(eds.), Geschichte der Stadt Hameln (1963). Part of the communal ar- 
chives (1709-1844) are in the Central Archives for the History of the 
Jewish People in Jerusalem. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Gelderblom, 
Sie waren Buerger dieser Stadt. Die Geschichte der juedischen Einwoh- 
ner Hamelns im Dritten Reich (1996); idem, Der juedische Friedhof in 
Hameln (1988); S. Spector (ed), The Encyclopedia of Jewish Life Before 
and During the Holocaust (2001). 


[Zvi Avneri and Zeev Wilhem Falk / Larissa Daemmig (24 ed.)] 


HAMENAHEM, EZRA (1907-1993), Hebrew writer. Born 
in Skoplje, Serbia, he settled with his family in Erez Israel in 
1914. After receiving a religious education in the Old City of 
Jerusalem, he worked in a Jerusalem bank and then at Mosad 
Bialik, the Am Oved publishing house, and as editor of liter- 
ary programs on the Israel radio. In the late 1930s, he began 
writing about the old and new cities of Jerusalem, particu- 
larly about their Oriental Jewish community. His collections 
of short stories include Bein ha-Homot (1941), Afar ha-Arez 
(1948), Be-Zel ha-Yamim (1956), Sippurei ha-Ir ha-Attikah 
(1968), and Mi-Sippurei Naar Yerushalmi (1988). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Cohen, Soferim Ivriyyim Benei Zeman- 
nenu (1964), 144-6; Y. Keshet, Maskiyyot (1953), 261-72; R. Wallenrod, 
Literature of Modern Israel (1956), 188. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. 
Lipshitz, “E. Hamenahem: Romantikan Yerushalmi; in: Moznayim, 
48/4 (1979), 285-88; N. Govrin, “Tokhehah mi-Golah, in: Yeda Am, 20 
(1981), 15-28; G. Shaked, Ha-Sipporet ha-Ivrit, 2 (1983), 301-3. 


[Getzel Kressel] 


HA-ME’ORER (Heb. 171977; “the Awakener”), a Hebrew 
monthly published in London in 1906-07 and edited by J.H. 
*Brenner. Ha-Meorer began publication after the failure of the 
Russian revolution of 1905. While living in London, Brenner 
was involved in the Jewish and general labor movements there. 
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Through this monthly, dominated by his sharp and noncon- 
formist thinking, Brenner hoped to establish a Hebrew cen- 
ter in England at a time when there were few Hebrew papers 
in Russia. He was severely critical of complacency in Hebrew 
literature, which resisted original thought, and of the Jewish 
labor movement in Russia, which promoted Yiddish instead 
of Hebrew. In particular, Brenner denounced what he con- 
sidered hollow verbiage current in the Jewish workers’ move- 
ment on the one hand, and in the Zionist movement and its 
literature on the other. 

Ha-Meorer was the periodical in which Brenner first 
crystallized the approach characterizing the periodicals he 
later edited. His reactions to current affairs and to literature 
were a model of original, non-conventional thinking. In ad- 
dition to printing stories and plays of his own and others, he 
also published poems, essays, and translations of Ibsen, Wilde, 
and Maeterlinck. Contributors to Ha-Meorer were authors, old 
and young, who appreciated the editor’s attempts to maintain 
a Hebrew paper single-handedly. After appearing for less than 
two years, however, the paper could no longer maintain itself 
and ceased publication. Ha-Meorer greatly influenced young 
Jews and particularly the generation of the Second Aliyah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kressel, Leksikon, 1 (1965), 369-72; idem, 


in: La-Merhav (Sept. 26, 1969). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Bakon, 
Brenner in London (Hebrew, 1990). 


[Getzel Kressel] 


HAMEROW, THEODORE STEPHEN (1920- ), U.S. his- 
torian. Born in Warsaw, Hamerow spent his childhood in 
Poland, where his parents were members of the well-known 
Yiddish theater ensemble, the Vilna Company. He lived in 
Germany from 1921 to 1924 and then returned to Poland 
(1924-30). After emigrating to the United States in 1930, he 
studied at the City College of New York, Columbia University, 
and Yale University. He received his Ph.D. in 1951. He taught 
European, particularly German, history at the University of 
Illinois from 1952 to 1958 and was then appointed professor of 
history at the University of Wisconsin—Madison in 1958. He 
conducted research in Germany and was a Fulbright Research 
Scholar in 1962-63. From 1973 to 1976 he served as chairman 
of the history department at Wisconsin. Hamerow retired in 
1991 as G.P. Gooch Professor of History. 

His main studies, relating to 19** and 20'-century Ger- 
many, are Restoration, Revolution, Reaction: Economics and 
Politics in Germany, 1815-1871 (1958); and Otto von Bismarck, 
a Historical Assessment (1962), which he edited. Other books 
by Hamerow include The Birth of a New Europe (1983), Re- 
flections on History and Historians (1991), On the Road to the 
Wolf’s Lair: German Resistance to Hitler (1997), and Remem- 
bering a Vanished World: A Jewish Childhood in Interwar Po- 


land (2001). 
[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


HAMEZ (Heb. 779m; “fermented dough’; cf. Ex. 12:39). Hamez 
is prohibited in Jewish religious usage in two instances, one 
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of which has a purely theoretical application at the present 
day, while the other is of topical application. The first was the 
prohibition against offering up hamez of any kind (or honey) 
on the altar as a concomitant of sacrifices (Lev. 2:11, where it 
is referred to as seor). Seor and hamez are by no means syn- 
onymous. Seor refers to the leavening agent, while hamez is 
the new dough to which the seor is added, and it is expressly 
called lehem hamez (“leavened bread”; Lev. 7: 13). This distinc- 
tion is clearly shown by Exodus 12: 15: “Seven days you shall 
eat unleavened bread (mazzot); on the first day you shall re- 
move leaven (seor) from your houses, for whoever eats leav- 
ened bread (hamez) from the first day to the seventh day that 
person shall be cut off from Israel.” Further corroboration of 
this distinction is furnished by a linguistic criterion: seor is 
never used with the verb akhal (“eat”), since it is too sour to 
be edible. The leavened bread mentioned with regard to the 
sacrifices is given directly to the priest or is consumed by the 
worshiper (cf. Lev. 2: 12, 7: 13; 23: 17, 20). The instructions for 
the making of shewbread contain no prohibition of the use 
of leaven (Lev. 24:5-9) since it was not consumed but merely 
displayed. Post-biblical tradition, however, prohibits it (Jos., 
Ant. 3: 142, 255 ff; cf. Men. 5:1). It was permitted, however, as 
part of the sacrificial meal (Lev. 7: 13). The other is the com- 
plete prohibition of hamez (or anything containing it) during 
*Passover, which includes its consumption, deriving any ben- 
efit from it, and retaining it in one’s possession (Ex. 12: 19). To 
this the rabbis added the prohibition after Passover of leaven 
which had been in one’s possession during the festival (Pes. 
2:2; 28b; Sh. Ar., OH 448). However, the author of the “Pass- 
over Papyrus” of Elephantine (Cowley, Aramaic, 21, p. 60ff.) 
felt that it sufficed to keep the leaven out of sight, i.e., stored 
away. Nonetheless he did follow the halakhah, in opposition 
to the stricter Samaritan view (a restored text), in maintain- 
ing that only fermented grain but not fermented fruit (wine) 
was included under the definition of leaven (H.L. Ginsberg, 
in: Pritchard, Texts, 491, esp. n. 6). 

The criterion for rendering grain hamez is that on de- 
composition it ferments. This characteristic was stated to apply 
only to the five species of grain, usually translated as “wheat, 
barley, spelt, rye, and oats” (but see *Five Species). Other grains 
which, instead of fermenting, “rotted,” were not regarded as 
coming within the prohibition of hamez; in this class, as is spe- 
cifically stated, belong rice and millet (Pes. 35a). Despite this 
fact, Ashkenazi authorities, in contrast to Sephardi, not only 
forbid the use of rice (and millet) on Passover, but extend the 
prohibition to include a whole additional range of products 
which they regard as belonging to the category of kitniyyot 
(“pulse”) or even “doubtful kitniyyot; including such foods as 
beans, peas, maize, and peanuts, since flour is made from them 
and thus people might come to use ordinary flour in such a 
way as to make it hamez. In practice, among Ashkenazi Jews 
the only flour used on Passover is “mazzah meal” (i.e., ground 
mazzah) and potato flour, while the Sephardim use rice. 

Prohibited hamez is divided into three categories of de- 
scending stringency: hamez gamur, that which is “completely” 
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hamez, i.e., one of the above fermented doughs and such de- 
rivatives as whisky; taarovet hamez, that which has in it an 
admixture of even the smallest amount of hamez; and hamez 
nuksheh, roughly, hamez which is unsuitable for food, such as 
writer's paste (Pes. 3:1). It is only for the first that the penalty of 
*karet is involved, although Maimonides (Yad, introd., nega- 
tive commandment no. 198) regards the word mahmezet (Ex. 
12:19) as referring to taarovet which is therefore, according to 
him, forbidden by the Bible. The penalty of karet is involved, 
and the minimum amount for which liability is incurred is 
an olive’s bulk. 

Whereas the prohibition of most forbidden food is nul- 
lified if it is accidentally mixed in more than 60 times its vol- 
ume of permitted food and this applies even to leaven mixed 
in permitted food being prepared for Passover prior to the 
festival - during Passover hamez can never be nullified in 
this way; the most minute admixture renders everything with 
which it has been mixed forbidden as taarovet. As a result, 
practically every food product which has not been specially 
prepared under supervision in order to ensure the complete 
absence of hamez is regarded as belonging to this category. 
For the same reason all vessels which have been used during 
the year are forbidden for use during the festival, unless they 
have been cleansed in accordance with halakhic requirements 
(see *Passover). 

The period which it takes for flour mixed with water 
to begin fermenting is stated as the time it takes to walk a 
(Roman) mile (Pes. 46a); the authorities have established this 
as 18 minutes. This, however, applies to normal conditions and 
varies according to the circumstances. Thus, on the one hand, 
if the temperature of the water is above normal the process is 
accelerated; on the other hand, the continuous manipulation 
of the dough delays, and even prevents, fermentation (OH 459; 
for details see *Mazzah). 

Hasidim, believing that there is a possibility that some 
of the flour in the mazzah may have remained unbaked, take 
up the extreme attitude of not eating mazzah or mazzah meal 
which has been soaked in water during the whole of the seven 
days of Passover; they permit it only on the eighth day (which 
obtains in the Diaspora). 

The prohibition of hamez commences from the time 
that the paschal sacrifice used to be offered, at midday on the 
14" of Nisan, but the period has been extended to two hours 
earlier (Pes. 28b). 


Leaven in Jewish Thought 

Leaven is regarded as the symbol of corruption and impurity. 
The “yeast in the dough” is one of the things which “prevents 
us from performing the will of God” (Ber. 17a). The idea was 
greatly developed in the Kabbalah. The New Testament also 
refers to “the leaven of malice and wickedness” which is con- 
trasted with “the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth” (1 
Cor. 5:8). Similarly the word is applied to what was regarded 
as the corrupt doctrine of the Pharisees and Sadducees (Matt. 
16: 12; Mark 8: 15). 
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It was applied particularly to the admixture of elements 
of impure descent in a family. (Fermented) “dough” was con- 
trasted in this context with “pure sifted flour” Thus, with re- 
gard to purity of family descent, “All the countries are regarded 
as dough compared to Erez Israel, while Erez Israel is regarded 
as dough compared to Babylonia” (Kid. 71a). Ezra did not leave 
Babylonia until he had made its “Jewish population pure sifted 
flour” (by bringing up those of doubtful descent to Erez Israel, 
ibid. 69b). The widow of a man of doubtful descent is referred 
to as a “dough widow” (Ket. 14b). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Zevin, Ha-Moadim ba-Halakhah (1959’), 


231 ff. 
[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 


HAMEZ, SALE OF (Heb. yn nia). No *hamez (leaven) 
may be present, or seen, in the house of a Jew during Pass- 
over. In addition to the prohibition against eating hamez or 
deriving any benefit from it, the Pentateuch explicitly states: 
“Seven days shall there be no leaven found in your houses” 
(Ex. 12: 19), “neither shall there be leaven seen with thee, in 
all thy borders” (Ex. 13:7). Any hamez which a Jew has kept 
over Passover becomes forbidden forever (Pes. 2:2 and 29a; 
Sh. Ar. OH, 448:3). 


Disposal of Hamez 

The disposal of all hamez which is in the possession of a Jew 
is carried out after the *bedikat hamez (“search for leaven” 
has taken place on the eve of the 14 of Nisan. According to 
the halakhah, the hamez may be disposed of in three ways. It 
may be burnt (which must be done before 10 oclock on the 
morning of the 14" of Nisan). It may be annulled by declar- 
ing, “May all leaven in my possession, whether I have seen it 
or not, whether I have removed it or not, be annulled and con- 
sidered as the dust of the earth.” It may also be sold. Since the 
first method might involve hardship, especially where large 
quantities of foodstuffs are involved, or where the hamez is 
used for business purposes, the hamez is sold to a non-Jew. 
This applies only to foodstuffs; utensils which have been used 
for hamez need only be washed and stored separately. 


The Legal Character of the Sale 

The transaction by which the hamez is sold must be ofa legal 
character, carried out by means ofa bill of sale. The purchaser 
must both lease the place in which the hamez is stored, and 
buy the hamez itself. The gentile thus becomes the legal owner 
of the hamez which the Jew, if he so desires, may buy back 
after Passover. The completion of the sale is effected by the 
signing of the contract and by the transfer of money, usually 
in the form of a down payment (see Modes of *Acquisition). 
The rabbinic insistence that such a bill of sale be in accordance 
with the requirements of the halakhah, and the inconvenience 
which would result were every Jew to attempt to sell his own 
hamez gave rise to the formal sale of the hamez. The Jewish 
vendor merely appends his signature to a composite document 
which grants power of attorney to sell his hamez to an agent 
(usually the local rabbi) who, in turn, arranges the contract 
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with the non-Jewish buyer. The agent buys the hamez back af- 
ter Passover, and restores it to its original owners. All the con- 
tracts are written in Hebrew although it has been suggested 
that the vernacular be used for the bill of sale so as to ensure 
the Gentile’s understanding of the contract. 


Stages of Development of the Transaction 
Four distinct stages in the evolution of the transaction 
whereby hamez is sold can be traced in rabbinic literature. 
The first sales, referred to in the Talmud (Pes. 2:1; Tosef., Pes. 
1:7; Shab. 18b; Pes. 13a, 21a), were clearly of a simple nature. 
Although the Gemara does not discuss any details, such a sale 
presumably involved the physical transfer of hamez from Jew 
to non-Jew “in the market place” (Pes. 13a). The beginning 
of the second stage, by which it became common practice to 
sell hamez to a non-Jew with the mutual understanding that 
the Jew would buy it back after Passover, is hinted at in the 
Tosefta (Pes. 1:24, also in TJ, Pes. 2:2, 28d). Although the au- 
thor of Halakhot Gedolot (ed. by I. Hildesheimer (1892), 136) 
stipulated that there must be no suggestion of such an inten- 
tion, the practice had clearly earned rabbinic consent by the 
time of the compilation of the Shulhan Arukh (oH 448:3). The 
condition that the hamez must be physically transferred from 
the property of the Jew to that of the non-Jew still remained 
(Magen Avraham, Sh. Ar., OH 448:3). It was the observation 
of Joel *Sirkes (Bayit Hadash, on 448) - that this caused con- 
siderable inconvenience to merchants - which initiated a new 
chapter in the history of the sale of hamez. He suggested that 
such inconvenience might be avoided by selling (or later leas- 
ing) the room in which the hamez was stored to the non-Jew, 
a transaction which involved a small down payment and the 
physical transfer only of the key to the room. In later times the 
official nature of the transaction was stressed by the writing of 
a bill of sale. A copy of such a document (in Judeo-German) 
written by R. Ezekiel *Landau of Prague is preserved in his 
son Samuel Landau’s responsa (Shivat Ziyyon 11); others were 
sometimes printed in Haggadot. The final stage in the evolu- 
tion of the sale of hamez was introduced by R. *Shneur Zal- 
man of Lyady. Objecting to the blatant legal fiction involved 
in Sirkes’ method, he proposed the idea of a “general” sale, 
with an agent acting on behalf of the Jewish vendor. Despite 
the opposition of numerous rabbis, including Solomon b. 
Judah Aaron *Kluger of Brody and R. Joseph Saul *Nathan- 
son, this proposal has generally been accepted as the form of 
the sale of hamez. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.J. Zevin, Ha-Moadim ba-Halakhah 


(196310), 245-55. a 
[Harry Rabinowicz] 


HAMILTON, city in southern Ontario (total pop. 495,000 in 
2001), with the eighth largest Jewish community in Canada 
(4,765). Hamilton Jewry comprised 1.3% of the Canadian Jew- 
ish population in 2001 compared with 1.4% in 1991, and 1.5% 
in 1981. Despite its small numbers, the community enjoyed an 
impressive array of institutions, including, for example, three 
active synagogues, a mikveh (ritual bath), a retirement and 
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nursing home for the Jewish elderly (Shalom Village), a com- 
munity center, and day and afternoon schools. 

The community’s Jewish population has reflected the 
larger Canadian experience. By 1941, Jews in Hamilton num- 
bered some 2,600, with half identifying Yiddish as their 
mother tongue; by 1951, the number had risen to 3,000. Little 
population expansion occurred over the following two de- 
cades. However, this changed in the late 1960s and 1970s when 
the expansion of McMaster University attracted Jewish aca- 
demics and medical professionals. In addition, between 1975 
and 1980, some 300 Russian Jews settled in Hamilton, though 
the vast majority eventually left for Toronto. By 1981, the Ca- 
nadian census listed 4,250 Jews in the Hamilton area. 

The Jewish presence in Hamilton reaches back more than 
150 years. In 1853 the city record identified 13 Jewish families. 
They formed the Hebrew Benevolent Society Anshe Sholom 
Hamilton. They were soon renamed the Jewish Congrega- 
tion Anshe Sholom of Hamilton, constituting the first Jewish 
congregation in Hamilton and the first Reform congregation 
in Canada. All charter members were of German origin and 
the records were recorded in German. In 1874 Anshe Sholom 
women formed the Deborah Ladies Aid Society, the first Jew- 
ish women’s charity society in Canada. Initially Orthodox in 
orientation, it aligned with Reform following changes to tra- 
ditional liturgical practices and rituals. 

Finding these changes unacceptable, a number of Or- 
thodox Jews who had immigrated to Hamilton in the 1870s 
established the Beth Jacob congregation in 1883. In 1901 the 
congregation organized its Talmud Torah, and in 1908 the 
women formed a Ladies Aid Society. Its Orthodox orienta- 
tion changed to Conservative in 1954. Membership peaked 
in the 1960s and 1970s. The congregation later proclaimed 
that it offered a fully egalitarian religious service. Immigrants 
from central Poland and Galicia founded the Adas Israel that 
served as the community’s Orthodox congregation. In 1914 
they adopted the name “Adas Israel Anshe Poilen.”” Known 
informally by its street designation, Cannon Street shul, its 
members formed a Loan Society in 1930 followed by a Ladies 
Auxiliary two years later. 

For the community’s first 75 years, Jews concentrated 
around the city’s core. This area housed the synagogues (a to- 
tal of five at one time), other communal institutions, and the 
vast majority of Jewish-owned commercial enterprises. As the 
Jewish population moved into west and southwest Hamilton, 
and to neighboring Dundas and Ancaster, there remained 
hardly any trace of this former institutional presence. Ironi- 
cally, but hardly unique to Hamilton, Jews now reside in areas 
from which they were formerly barred owing to the presence 
of restrictive covenant practices. 

The need to look after its own being understood, the num- 
ber of institutions established to service the Jewish community 
was both impressive and extensive. Four organizations — the 
Hamilton Hebrew Institute, the Hamilton Jewish Relief Soci- 
ety, the Hamilton Free Loan Society, and the Israelitish Be- 
nevolent Society — attended to matters of financial assistance, 
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immigration, and communal and civic affairs. They amalgam- 
ated in 1916 under the United Hebrew Association, which 
assumed responsibility for most philanthropic work. Other 
institutions helped shape the community’s rich diversity. 
For example, the Grand Order of Israel Benefit Society was 
coordinated in 1907, and the Viceroy Reading Lodge of B’nai 
Brith and the Council of Jewish Women were established 
in the city in 1921 and 1922, respectively. Formal participation 
in Zionist activity began with the formation of the Daughters 
of Zion in 1914 and the second Hadassah chapter in Canada 
in 1917. Shortly thereafter chapters of Pioneer Women and 
Mizrachi also organized. Organizations evolved and new 
ones were established to coordinate the integration of immi- 
grants who arrived following World War 11. The Council of 
Jewish Organizations was established in 1955 and represented 
the Jewish community locally and nationally, coordinating 
and overseeing matters pertaining to education, recreation, 
and culture. Renamed the Hamilton Jewish Federation in 
1975, it served as the community's central Jewish organiza- 
tion. 

While Jews in Hamilton endured antisemitism in the de- 
cades leading to and immediately following World War 11, they 
successfully integrated into the mainstream. Several played 
prominent roles in the wider community as patrons of the arts 
and charitable campaigns. Their integration was also reflected 
in the community's changed occupational structure. While the 
earliest generations of immigrants were peddlers, storekeep- 
ers, and salespersons in the manufacturing trades (notably in 
steel, scrap, and auto parts), subsequent generations, univer- 
sity-educated, were active in various commercial enterprises 
and, not unexpectedly, proliferated the professions — account- 
ing, education, law, dentistry, and medicine. 

Demographically, the 2001 number of census-identified 
Jews in Hamilton represents a loss from the 5,165 recorded 
in 1991, the highest number ever. Indeed, the recent decrease 
reversed a trend of steady population growth during the pre- 
ceding several decades. A closer examination of the avail- 
able demographic figures reveals several features certain to 
impact on the community’s ongoing organization, including 
the number of elderly, a decrease in school-age youth, and a 
steady increase in numbers living below the poverty line. In 
addition, with fewer family-based businesses where offspring 
are expected to succeed their parents, there is a greater ten- 
dency for younger persons to leave the community for larger 
urban centers. This out-migration will inevitably impact on 
the community’s abilities to sustain the educational and cul- 
tural institutions it currently enjoys. 

Despite the outflow of native Hamiltonians to larger 
centers, the community continued to support a vibrant insti- 
tutional base and could experience growth in the foreseeable 
future. While university-age Jews may continue to leave, this 
movement could be more than offset by the arrival of new- 
comers attracted to the city for occupational opportunities, 
more affordable housing and other cost-of-living consider- 
ations, and the availability of a sound and potentially expand- 
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ing Jewish infrastructure to cater to their religious, ethnic, 


and other requirements. 
[William Shaffir (24 ed.)] 


HAMIZ, JOSEPH BEN JUDAH (d. c. 1676), physician, phi- 
losopher, kabbalist, and communal leader. Born in Venice, 
from his youth Hamiz devoted himself to Torah and scholar- 
ship and was one of the outstanding pupils of Leone *Modena. 
In 1624 he received the degree of doctor of medicine and phi- 
losophy at the University of Padua. At the same time the rab- 
bis of Venice decided to ordain him as rabbi. In honor of his 
graduation, his teacher and colleagues published a “collec- 
tion of eulogies and poems” under the title Belil Hamiz (Ven- 
ice, 162.4; also in: Seridim, 1938). To Modena’s distress, Hamiz 
came under the influence of esoteric teachings and joined 
the kabbalistic circles of Moses *Zacuto and *Aaron Bere- 
chiah b. Moses of Modena. In 1658 he and Zacuto published 
an expanded edition of the Zohar Hadash with glosses on the 
*Zohar, titled Derekh Emet. During the same period Hamiz 
began to write a commentary on the Zohar but ceased this 
work because he decided to move to Jerusalem. Thereafter all 
traces of him are lost. 

During recent years two collections of his works have 
been found. I. Tishby discovered that a manuscript in Oxford 
University Library (Ms. Bod. 2239) is a collection of Hamiz’s 
works written during the years 1667-75. From its contents it 
is clear that he was associated with Shabbatean circles and 
was active in the movement. E. Kupfer discovered that Ms. 
Parma 1283 was written by Hamiz in the town of Zante, where 
he stayed around 1666 on his way from Venice to Erez Israel 
with his family. Apparently he delayed there because of the 
troubles that befell him: His wife and many members of his 
family who had accompanied him from Venice died in Zante. 
While staying there, he practiced as a physician, devoted much 
of his time to Torah, and was active in the life of the Jewish 
community. In 1674 he promoted the conference for the union 
of the communities in Zante, and was chosen to introduce 
*takkanot for the united community. 

From his writings in the Parma manuscript, it is clear 
that despite his devotion to Kabbalah and his association 
with Shabbatean activists he continued to be in doubt and 
disturbed. Even in his later years, side by side with kabbalist 
writings there are philosophical ideas and studies based on the 
school of Maimonides. Among the works in this collection is 
the Pirkei ha-Musar u-Middot, which he wrote as a kind of 
testament for his children. 

Hamiz collected material from a variety of early kabbal- 
istic material, including several books of Abraham *Abulafia 
and even earlier Kabbalah, and thus preserved material that 
is hardly known from other sources. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Benayahu, Iggerot R. Shemuel Abohav 
ve-R. Moshe Zakut u-Venei Hugam, 2, 8 (1955); I. Tishby, in: Sefunot, 
1 (1956), 80-117; Scholem, Shabbetai Zevi, 2 (1957), index; E. Kupfer, 
in: KS, 40 (1965), 118-23; idem, in: Sefunot (in print). 


[Ephraim Kupfer] 
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HA-MIZPEH (Heb. 15373; “the Watchtower”), a Hebrew 
weekly newspaper. Appearing in Cracow from 1904 to 1921 
(with intervals during World War 1), Ha-Mizpeh was edited 
by Simon Menahem Laser. Laser, the last editor of *Ha-Mag- 
gid, which ceased publication in 1903, wanted to maintain 
the Hebrew press in Galicia. His new paper had a religious 
Zionist orientation and was the faithful organ, without offi- 
cial status, of the *Mizrachi movement. At the same time it 
fought the opponents of Zionism, including both Hasidim and 
assimilationists. Ha-Mizpeh reached its highest popularity at 
the time of the elections for the Austrian parliament, when 
it fought with extraordinary vigor the government-approved 
anti-Zionist pact between assimilationists and the hasidic rab- 
bis. The paper also combated negative manifestations in the 
Zionist movement. Laser encouraged literary talents in Gali- 
cia. He discovered S.Y. *Agnon (then still known as Czaczkes), 
Avigdor *Hameiri, U.Z. *Greenberg, and many others who 
later became famous in Hebrew literature. Apart from Laser’s 
journalistic pieces, the paper published studies, poems, sto- 
ries, essays, feuilletons, and a humorous section for Purim. It 
was maintained throughout the years by Laser’s efforts and 
without any subvention, even during World War 1 when he 
revived the paper after it had been forced to close. Laser was 
among the few who understood the nature of the Bolshevik 
regime’s attitude toward the Jews, the problematic nature of 
the Balfour Declaration, and other political issues. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Kressel (ed.), Al ha-Mizpeh, Mivhar Kit- 


vei Shimon Menahem Laser (1969). 
[Getzel Kressel] 


HAMLISCH, MARVIN (1944- ), U.S. composer and ar- 
ranger. Born in New York City, Hamlisch was the youngest 
student (at age seven) ever admitted to the Juilliard School 
of Music (which he attended until 1964). He is the composer 
and/or arranger of music scores for such films as The Swim- 
mer (1968), Take the Money and Run (1969), Bananas (1971), 
Save The Tiger (1973) and Kotch (1971). In 1974 Hamlisch be- 
came the first individual to receive three Academy Awards 
in one night - one for best scoring of The Sting, one for best 
original dramatic score for the film The Way We Were, and 
one for best original song, “The Way We Were.” He also re- 
ceived four Grammys for his work on The Sting. Hamlisch 
also won a Pulitzer Prize and a Tony Award for writing the 
script and composing the score of the Broadway musical A 
Chorus Line (1975). 

His musical scores for other Broadway productions in- 
clude They're Playing Our Song (1979), Shirley Maclaine on 
Broadway (1984), Smile (1987), The Goodbye Girl (1993), Sweet 
Smell of Success (2002), and Imaginary Friends (2003). Written 
by Neil Simon, They're Playing Our Song was based on the per- 
sonal and professional relationship between Hamlisch and his 
long-time collaborator, lyricist Carole Bayer Sager. It was nom- 
inated for four Tony Awards, among them Best Musical. 

Hamlisch also wrote the music for such films as The 
Prisoner of Second Avenue (1975), The Spy Who Loved Me 
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(1977), Ice Castles (1978), Starting Over (1979), Chapter Two 
(1979), Gilda Live (1980), Ordinary People (1980), Seems Like 
Old Times (1980), Pennies from Heaven (1981), Sophie’ Choice 
(1982), Three Men and a Baby (1987), January Man (1989), Shir- 
ley Valentine (1989), Missing Pieces (1991), Open Season (1996), 
and The Mirror Has Two Faces (1996). 

In addition to his work as a composer, Hamlisch is the 
principal pops conductor with the Pittsburgh Symphony Or- 
chestra and the National Symphony Orchestra in Washington, 
v.c. He is the first person to hold such a position with either 
of those orchestras. In 1992 Hamlisch published his memoirs, 
The Way I Was (with G. Gardner). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Flinn, What They Did for Love 
(1989); G. Stevens and A. George, The Longest Line: Broadway’s Most 
Singular Sensation - A Chorus Line (1995). 


[Jonathan Licht / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


HAMLYN, PAUL, BARON (1926-2001), British publisher. 
Born Paul Hamburger in Vienna, the son of a professor of 
pediatrics, Hamlyn came to England with his family in 1933. 
He left school at 15 and changed his name to “Hamlyn,” un- 
like his brother, the poet and translator Michael *Hamburger 
(1926- ). After a series of odd jobs, including a period of work 
as a coal miner, Hamlyn became a book remainder merchant 
and then a publisher. By the late 1960s he was the head of a 
large-scale publishing conglomerate, 1pc. He later became a 
partner with Rupert Murdoch in News International and Oc- 
topus Books. By the 1980s he had become one of the richest 
men in England, while his original firm, Paul Hamlyn Ltd., 
had absorbed such old-established publishers as Heinemann 
and Butterworth. A longstanding supporter of the Labour 
Party, Hamlyn was given a life peerage in 1998. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB Supplement for 2001. 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 


HAMMAT GADER (Heb. 1730; Emmatha, El Hamme), 
ancient site on the right bank of the Yarmuk Valley, north of 
*Gadara (Umm Qeis) and to the southeast of the Sea of Gali- 
lee. It was a Jewish town in the Roman and Byzantine periods. 
Hammat contained several hot springs and these attracted set- 
tlers from earliest times. In talmudic times it was included in 
the territory of *Gadara, and the Talmud thus refers to it as 
“Hammat of Gadara.” It was heavily populated in this period, 
and many visitors from the south, the Golan, and Galilee, in- 
cluding Judah ha-Nasi and his pupils, came to bathe in the 
springs. The Romans also used the springs during the bath- 
ing season. The ruins include a temple, a theater, a synagogue, 
and a large complex of baths. 


[E. Cindof / Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


In the Modern Period 

The five thermal springs of Hammat Gader (the waters of the 
hottest and richest in minerals have a temperature of 124°F 
(51°C)) intermittently served local inhabitants for healing 
purposes. The place became a station on the narrow-gauge 
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railway branch that connected Haifa through Zemah with 
the Hejaz railway (traffic on the line was finally halted in 1946 
when the Palmah blew up a bridge crossing the Yarmuk near 
Hammat Gader). The border of the British Mandate of Pal- 
estine protruded eastward into the narrow Yarmuk gorge for 
3 mi. (5 km.), thus creating a wedge, including Hammat Ga- 
der, of a few hundred meters width only, between Transjor- 
danian and Syrian territory. In Israel’s War of Independence 
(1948), the Syrians occupied the place when advancing toward 
Lake Kinneret; in the 1949 Armistice Agreement, the Hammat 
Gader tongue returned to Israel sovereignty, although it was 
declared a demilitarized zone where only the previous (i.e., 
Arab) inhabitants were permitted to return. Nevertheless in 
1951, Syrian forces occupied Hammat Gader and held it until 
1967. The Syrians turned the spot into a rest center for their 
officers and officials, building a mosque, hotel, bathhouses, 
and other installations. In the Six-Day War (1967), Hammat 
Gader returned to Israeli control. In the ensuing years, it was 
repeatedly shelled from Jordanian positions on the steep slope 
directly above it, and mines planted by terrorists caused a 
number of losses to Israel civilians. Because of the security 
situation, plans for developing Hammat Gader as a farming, 
tourist, and recreation center had to be postponed, and the 
group preparing to settle there had to erect its collective vil- 
lage, Mevo Hammat, 3 mi. (5 km.) to the northwest on the 
Golan plateau. Subsequently, however, it was developed into 
one of Israel's leading tourist sites with water sports, a croco- 
dile farm, and other attractions in addition to the baths. 


[Efraim Orni] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Albright, in: basor, 35 (1932), 12; Glueck, ibid., 
49 (1933), 22; E.L. Sukenik, The Ancient Synagogue of el-Hammeh 
“Hammath-by-Gadara” (1935); idem, in: jpos, 15 (1935), 101-80. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Hirschfeld, “The History and Town-Plan of An- 
cient Hammat Gader, in: zDPV 103 (1987), 101-16; Z. Ilan, Ancient 
Synagogues in Israel (1991), 91-93; Y. Hirschfeld, The Roman Baths of 
Hammat Gader (1997). 


HAMMATH (Heb. nn), city in the territory of Naphtali 
mentioned in the Bible together with Rakkath and Chinnereth 
(Josh. 19:35). Its name indicates the presence of hot springs. 
Most scholars identify Hammath with Hammath-Dor, a 
city of refuge and a levitical city (Josh. 21:32), which is gener- 
ally located at Hammath Tiberias, south of Tiberias. No re- 
mains from the biblical period, however, have thus far been 
uncovered there, and the site of the ancient town should 
probably be identified with the early remains within the con- 
fines of Roman Tiberias. Hammath was famous for its hot 
baths in the Second Temple period (Jos., Wars 4:11; Jos., Ant. 
18:36); when Tiberias rose to prominence in talmudic times, 
Hammath, one mile away and joined to Tiberias for hal- 
akhic purposes, also became well known (Meg. 2b; Tosef., Er. 
7:2; TJ, Er. 6 (5); 13). After the destruction of the Second Tem- 
ple, priests of the Maziah course settled there (Baraita of 
the Twenty-Four Mishmarot, 24); the Emmaus mentioned in 
the Mishnah Arakhin 2:4 may refer to the place. R. Meir was 
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one of the many talmudic scholars who lived there. A Jew- 
ish community is attested there up to the time of the Cairo 
Genizah. 

During the excavation of the foundations of bathhouses, 
two synagogues were discovered; the first was excavated by 
N. Slouschz in 1920 and the other by M. Dothan in 1961-63. 
The first, belonging to the transitional type of synagogue, con- 
sisted of a basilica-shaped hall without an apse. The facade 
oriented to Jerusalem contained four small marble columns 
which apparently supported a marble lintel above the Ark of 
the Law. The synagogue was paved with mosaics; fragments 
of the “seat of Moses” (cathedra) were found there, as well as 
a stone seven-branched menorah, carved in relief and deco- 
rated with a “button and leaf” pattern in the form of pome- 
granates. In the second synagogue four building phases were 
distinguished. (1) The earliest structure consisted of a public 
building (probably not a synagogue) with rooms surrounding 
a central courtyard. (2) A synagogue from the third century 
c.E. (3) Directly above this synagogue and using its columns 
was another synagogue built in the form of a basilica with an 
outstanding mosaic pavement which contained (from north 
to south): a dedicatory inscription flanked by two lions; a zo- 
diac of a high artistic standard with the sun god Helios on his 
chariot in the center and representations of the four seasons in 
the corners; the Ark of the Law with menorot and other ritual 
articles. Inscriptions in Greek and one in Aramaic commemo- 
rate several builders, especially a certain “Severus, the pupil of 
the most illustrious patriarchs.” The building, 47% ft. (14% m.) 
wide, contains a nave with two aisles east of it and to the west 
of it, an aisle, and a hall (women’s gallery?). The synagogue is 
attributed to the beginning of the fourth century c.z.; in a later 
period a stationary bamah (“platform”) was installed and the 
entrance was moved from the southern to the northern side. 
(4) Above the site of this synagogue another one was built in 
the sixth century with a slightly different orientation. It was 
basilica in shape, 62 x 49 ft. (19 x 15 m.) with an apse and a 
mosaic pavement with geometric designs. 

Bathhouses have again been built at Hammath Tiberias 
in modern times. They are fed by five springs whose waters 
reach a temperature of 140°-144° F (60°-62°c) and contain 
graphite, iron, and magnesium chloride. Of curative value, 
they are widely used, especially in the winter seasons. The 
grave of R. *Meir Ba‘al ha-Nes is reputed to be near Ham- 
math Tiberias, and a large synagogue is situated on the site. 
The grave site became famous in the Jewish world beginning 
in the 18» century because of the collection boxes, named af- 
ter R. Meir, widely distributed by emissaries of charitable in- 
stitutions. It is an ancient custom to hold festivities and build 
bonfires near the grave on the 14" of Iyyar. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Slouschz, in: JPESJ, 1 (1921), 5-39, 49-52; W.E 
Albright, in: BASOR, 19 (1925), 10; M. Dothan, in: 18], 12 (1962), 153-4; 
idem, in: Qadmoniot, 1 (1968), 116-23; A. Saarisalo, Boundary between 
Issachar and Naphtali (1927), 128 n. 1; M. Noth, Das Buch Josua (1938), 
90-91; D.W. Thomas, in: PEFQS, 65 (1933), 205; 66 (1934), 147-8. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Ilan, Ancient Synagogues in Israel (1991), 139-433 
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HAMMER, ARMAND 


Y. Tsafrir, L. Di Segni, and J. Green, Tabula Imperii Romani. Iudaea - 
Palaestina. Maps and Gazetteer. (1994), 138-39. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


HAMMER, ARMAND (1898-1990), U.S. industrialist and 
art collector. When studying at Columbia Medical School in 
his native New York in 1918, he joined his father’s business, a 
chain of drug stores which was about to go bankrupt. Hammer 
demonstrated his business acumen when he bought quantities 
of medicine cheaply at the end of World War 1 and sold them 
as the price rose quickly, making $1 million. 

After graduating medical school in 1921, he took off 
six months before beginning his internship and went to the 
U.S.S.R. His father was a member of the Communist party of 
America and a strong supporter of the Russian Revolution. 
Hammer went to help set up medical clinics in Moscow and 
other Russian cities. In the aftermath of the Revolution, the 
health-care system no longer existed and he made a signifi- 
cant contribution. 

A businessman by nature, Hammer began arranging 
business deals for the Soviet Union. The first major one was 
an American wheat purchase in exchange for Russian furs 
and caviar. When Lenin saw Hammer’s capabilities, the Rus- 
sian leader gave the young man mining rights in Siberia. To 
show his appreciation, Hammer engineered deals involving 
Ford, U.S. Rubber, and other large companies with the So- 
viet Union. 

Remaining in Russia for nine years until 1930, he and his 
brother, who had joined him, bought up Russian art treasures 
which were available for needed cash. He made another $1 mil- 
lion when Lenin granted him the exclusive rights to manufac- 
ture wooden pencils in the Soviet Union. 

On his return to the United States with an enormous 
horde of art treasures, many from the royal Romanov family, 
he had trouble selling the works because of the Depression. 
To be innovative, he merchandized the paintings and other 
art objects through major department stores such as Macy’s 
and Gimbels. His first book dealt with his adventures collect- 
ing art in Russia and was entitled The Quest for the Romanoff 
Treasure. During the next 25 years, he earned a major fortune 
buying and selling distilleries. He retired in California in 1956, 
but within a short time he bought the controlling interest in 
Occidental Petroleum Company, a company about to fail. He 
struck oil with several new leases, soon registering major prof- 
its amounting to $300 million a year. This company, under 
his leadership, became the largest oil company in the world 
under private ownership. 

In the early 1970s his close relationship with the Soviet 
government resulted in his negotiating a major fertilizer pur- 
chase by the Russians from an American company worth $8 
billion. His ties with Russia helped to reawaken his Jewish 
roots. Although secret at the time, it is now clear that Ham- 
mer intervened to seek to persuade Russian leaders to permit 
Soviet Jews to leave the U.S.S.R. in the 1970s — ultimately al- 
most 200,000 then emigrated. 
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Although publicly non-committal about Israel and his 
Judaism until the 1980s, he visited the country secretly and 
also tried to help develop certain business ties for Israel with 
various countries, which had no relations with her. From the 
mid-1980s, he was active in getting refuseniks released and 
he flew Ida Nudel to Israel in his own plane when she was fi- 
nally freed. He also invested in oil explorations in Israel and 
in offshore sites nearby, none of which produced any market- 
able finds. He died in his sleep only a few days before he was 
to have had a belated bar mitzvah. 


[David Geffen (2"4 ed.)] 


HAMMER, REUVEN (Robert A.; 1933-_), American-Israeli 
scholar, leader of Masorti/Conservative Judaism, and advocate 
for special needs students in Jewish schools. 

Hammer received rabbinic ordination and a D.H.L. from 
the Jewish Theological Seminary and a Ph.D. in Communica- 
tive Disorders from Northwestern University. After serving as 
a chaplain in the U.S. Air Force and as a congregational rabbi, 
Hammer was prominent among the young Conservative rab- 
bis and educators who made aliyah from North America in 
the early 1970s and created many of the institutions of what 
became Israel’s Masorti (Conservative) movement. 

He headed the Israel campus of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary in Jerusalem, and after taking part in the planning 
process that led to the creation of a Conservative seminary in 
Jerusalem, in 1984 he took on an additional role as director 
of the Seminary of Judaic Studies, which later grew into the 
Schechter Rabbinical Seminary and an academic institution, 
the Schechter Institute of Jewish Studies. 

A decade later he served as his movement's representa- 
tive on the Neeman Commission appointed to avert a crisis 
over “who is a Jew” in Israeli law after the courts insisted on 
government recognition of non-Orthodox conversions - the 
Conservative rabbi to serve in an official position vis-a-vis 
the government of Israel. He later represented the Masorti 
movement on the board of the Joint Conversion Institute 
whose establishment was sparked by the Neeman Commis- 
sion’s discussions. 

In Israel’s Masorti movement, Hammer served as the 
head of the Rabbinical Court for Conversion and chairman 
of the movement's Public Affairs Committee. Hammer also 
worked to further the interests of Masorti/Conservative Juda- 
ism in Israel and elsewhere through the Rabbinical Assembly, 
which he served as president of its Israel Region and later as 
president of the worldwide body. 

Hammer’s wide-ranging scholarly endeavors included 
teaching at the institutions mentioned above as well as the 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem, the David Yellin College of 
Education, and other academic institutions in Israel, Argen- 
tina, and Russia. His voluminous writings include Sifre, A Tan- 
naitic Commentary on Deuteronomy (an English translation 
and commentary, 1986) and many works that brought Jewish 
scholarship to a wide audience: Entering Jewish Prayer (1994), 
Entering the High Holy Days (1998), and a collection of his own 
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annotated translations of passages from midrash, The Classic 
Midrash (1994). He edited The Jerusalem Anthology (1995), a 
collection of documents and belles-lettres about Jerusalem 
over the ages. His magnum opus on the literary and theologi- 
cal appreciation of Jewish liturgy, Or Hadash (2003), takes the 
form of a commentary to the Conservative Sim Shalom prayer- 
book. The first of two volumes appeared in 2003. 

Hammer was among the first vocal proponents of pro- 
viding instruction and support designed to take into account 
learning disabilities and differences of learning style in North 
American Jewish education. While still living in the US., 
he undertook his doctoral studies in that field in order to be 
able to start programs for special education in synagogue 
schools, which were then non-existent. His book, The Other 
Child in Jewish Education, enjoyed decades of use and influ- 
ence. 


[Peretz Rodman (2"4 ed.)] 


HAMMER, ZEVULUN (1936-1998), Israeli political leader; 
member of the Seventh to Fourteenth Knesset. Hammer was 
born in Haifa, studied at the religious Yavneh high school, and 
joined *Bnei Akiva in 1945, later becoming a member of its na- 
tional council, and a leader in many of its branches. He served 
in the 1pF within the framework of *Nahal, and attended the 
National Security College. Hammer graduated from Bar-Ilan 
University in Jewish and Bible studies. From 1961 he headed 
the Students Association, and was a member of the presidium 
of the National Students Association, in which capacity he was 
in charge of the World Union of Jewish Students. After gradu- 
ation he entered the teaching profession. 

In the course of the 1960s he became leader of the *Na- 
tional Religious Party young guard. After the Six-Day War he 
acted to transform the NrP from a party whose focus was on 
religious affairs to a movement whose main concern was the 
preservation of the integrity of Erez Israel and security. In 1974 
he actively supported the establishment of the *Gush Emu- 
nim settlement movement. Hammer was first elected to the 
Seventh Knesset in 1969. From January 1973 to January 1974 
he served as deputy minister of education and culture and in 
1975-76 as minister of welfare in the first government formed 
by Yitzhak *Rabin. In 1976 he was largely responsible, with 
his colleague MK Dr. Judah Ben-Meir, for ending the “histor- 
ical coalition” between the NRP and the *Israel Labor Party. 
In 1977-84 he served as minister of education and culture, 
introducing free education in high schools and pre-compul- 
sory kindergartens. He introduced Holocaust studies in 10% 
grade, made an effort to enhance Jewish studies in non-reli- 
gious schools, and established a Supreme Committee for Sci- 
entific and Technological Education. Despite sincere efforts, 
he failed to close the educational gap between the Ashkenazi 
and Sephardi Jewish sectors of the population, on the one 
hand, and between the Jewish and Arab sectors, on the other. 
In 1986-90 he served as minister for religious affairs, return- 
ing to the Ministry of Education and Culture after the Labor 
Party left the National Unity Government in March 1990. The 
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NRP did not join the government formed by Yitzhak *Rabin 
in 1992. After Joseph *Burg, whom he had helped get elected 
as leader of the NRP in 1977, resigned the leadership in 1986, 
Hammer was elected secretary general of the nrp. As leader 
of the NrP he tried to move away from extreme positions and 
acted to try to build bridges between the religious and secular 
communities in Israel. Following Rabin’s assassination Ham- 
mer was one of the national religious leaders who called for 
serious soul searching in the national-religious movement. In 
the elections to the Fourteenth Knesset the NrP under Ham- 
mer’s leadership managed to regain some of its lost strength, 
going up from its 4-6 seats in the Tenth to Thirteenth Knes- 
sets to nine. 

In the government formed by Binyamin *Netanyahu in 
1996 he was once again appointed minister of education and 
culture, as well as deputy prime minister, in which capacity 
he served until his death in 1998 after an illness. 


[Susan Hattis Rolef (24 ed.)] 


HAMMERSTEIN, U.S. family closely associated with the de- 
velopment of opera and the popular musical theater in U.S. 
Its two most famous members were Oscar Hammerstein 1 
(1847-1919) and his grandson, Oscar 11 (1895-1960). Born 
in Berlin, osCcAR HAMMERSTEIN I ran away from home, 
reached New York in 1863, and worked in a cigar factory. He 
soon became an important and wealthy figure in the indus- 
try. His passion, however, was for building opera houses. The 
Harlem Opera House, built in the 1880s, was his first. The 
Victoria (1899) was a successful vaudeville theater managed 
by his son wILL1AM. Altogether he built 10 opera houses 
and theaters in New York, in addition to an opera house in 
Philadelphia (1908) and one in London (1911). His Manhat- 
tan Opera House (1906), a venture in which his son ARTHUR 
(1873-1955) was closely involved, competed with the dominant 
Metropolitan Opera House until 1910, when the Metropoli- 
tan bought it out for $1.2 million. In its time the Manhattan 
helped to make grand opera exciting by bringing new talent 
and works to American audiences. His later ventures were less 
successful. OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN II, librettist, was born in 
New York, the son of William Hammerstein. He played an 
important role in developing the “musical play” into an in- 
tegrated dramatic form. He worked for his uncle Arthur as a 
stage manager. By 1920 he had produced the books for three 
musicals. Wildflower (1923) was his first real success. Subse- 
quently he collaborated on such Broadway musicals as Rose 
Marie (1924), Desert Song (1926), and Show Boat (1927). After 
some years in Hollywood, he formed his partnership with 
the composer Richard *Rodgers in 1943. Together they pro- 
duced a series of successful musicals with a style and form of 
their own. These included Oklahoma (1943), Carousel (1945), 
South Pacific (1949), which won a Pulitzer Prize, The King 
and I (1951), and The Sound of Music (1959). The Rodgers and 
Hammerstein Foundation, New York, established a fund for 
cancer research in 1963, at the Hebrew University Hadassah 
Medical School, Jerusalem. 
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HAMMURAPI 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.F. Cone, Oscar Hammerstein’s Manhattan 
Opera Company (1966); Fact Book Concerning the Plays of Richard 
Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein (1954). 


[Harvey A. Cooper] 


HAMMURAPI (the spelling of the name with a “p” rather 
than a “b” seems assured by the writing ‘mrp’ in Ugaritic 
apparently “the [divine] kinsman is a healer,’ but interpreted 
by post-Kassite Babylonian tradition as kimta rapastu, “wide- 
spread kinfolk”), the sixth king (1792-50 B.c.£.) of the first 
dynasty of Babylon, one of several Amorite kingdoms which 
rose in southern Babylonia in the aftermath of the fall of 
the third dynasty of Ur. Amorites spoke a West Semitic lan- 
guage with similarities to Aramaic and Hebrew. Because 
the cuneiform system lacks ayin, HA served as its approxima- 
tion, the hammu-, corresponding to Hebrew ‘am, “people? 
“kin. As such the king’s name is of the same type as Am-ram; 
Ammi-el etc. Sources for the reign of Hammurapi are his 
own inscriptions, including the lengthy prologue to the code 
which bears his name; year names in date formulas which, 
in keeping with established tradition, list an outstanding 
military, political, or domestic event by which the year is 
known; letters, both from Hammurapi’s own chancellery, and 
from other centers, especially the large political archive from 
*Mari in the upper Euphrates valley; business documents; 
and legal texts. Since Hammurapi’s Babylon has not been 
excavated, his own diplomatic archive has not been uncov- 
ered. 

When Hammurapi assumed the throne, Babylon was a 
small city-state, his predecessors having limited themselves to 
maintaining their local rule against the ambitions of similar 
states in the vicinity and against the incursions of nomads. As 
seen from a document written in the generation before Ham- 
murapi, and from the contemporaneous Mari letters, the situ- 
ation in southern Babylonia during the early Old Babylonian 
period was such that each ruler managed to govern within the 
limited confines of his city-state, while the open interurban 
spaces were given over to the control of nomadic and semi- 
nomadic tribes who roamed the area. It was Hammurapi’s ac- 
complishment to weld these several city-states into a cohesive 
base from which to embark on the wider conquest of the rest 
of Mesopotamia. 

To his contemporaries, Hammurapi was a somewhat 
lesser figure than he is thought to be today - a minor king 
in comparison to others, according to a Mari letter. Indeed, 
for the first 10 years or so of his reign, Babylon seems to have 
been at least partially subservient to Assyria, then ruled by 
Shamshi-Adad 1. After the death of the latter during, or just 
after, Hammurapi’s 10" year, Assyria began to decline, and a 
complicated political and military maze took form in Baby- 
lonia, expressing itself in a system of ephemeral alliances and 
counter alliances and reciprocal demands for military aid, 
each king continually jockeying for a more advantageous po- 
sition. The serious rivals of Hammurapi were then Yarim-Lim 
of Yamhad (Aleppo), Zimri-Lim of Mari, Rim-Sin of Larsa, 
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Amut-pi-el of Qatana, and Ibal-pi-El of Eshnunna, together 
with his Elamite allies. 

For the middle 20 years or so of Hammurapi’s reign, 
nothing militarily or politically decisive occurred and the year 
names of this period reflect in the main a time of intensive 
civic building and canal making. By the 29* year of his reign 
Babylon must have been strong enough to take on its rivals. 
That year initiated 10 years of intensive campaigning, which 
gave Hammurapi control of all of Mesopotamia. After a long 
period of seemingly friendly relations, Rim-Sin of Larsa was 
defeated in the 30" year of Hammurapi’s reign; a coalition of 
forces from Assyria, Eshnunna, and Elam was defeated in the 
31°t year; Mari, in the 324; and Assyria was finally subdued in 
the 36" and 38 years. This seems to be the limit of Hammu- 
rapi’s conquests, and there is no reason to identify him with 
*Amraphel of Genesis 14. 

Hammurapi is best known for the so-called Code of 
Hammurapi (see *Mesopotamia). This is a misnomer, at least 
to the extent that it is not comprehensive. Modern schol- 
arship tends to view the code as an abstract formulation 
of actual precedents in the form of ad hoc decisions of the 
king gathered from the state archives, plus an undetermined 
smaller element of deliberate, reforming legislation, all this 
cast in the traditional form of law codes consisting of a pro- 
logue, body of law, and epilogue. The actual function, if any, 
of this code is unknown, and it is never referred to in con- 
temporary legal texts. The code reflects a tripartite division 
of society: an upper level of free men (awilum), a class of 
state dependents (muskénum, cf. Heb. misken, “poor”), and 
a slave caste (male wardum; female amtum), with no social 
mobility between classes. In other basic aspects, the code 
shows fundamental points of contact with the slightly older 
Eshnunna code, as well as with the Book of the *Covenant in 
Exodus 2off. 

The small amount of Old Babylonian literature preserved 
shows that this was a period of great and original creativity in 
Akkadian literature. It produced, furthermore, the last reliable 
formulation of the Sumerian traditions, and present knowl- 
edge of Sumerian language and literature is based, to a large 
extent, on the products of the contemporary scribal school. 
In religion, the rise of Marduk, the local god of Babylon, to 
the status of a great god, concomitant with the political rise 
of Babylon, should be noted. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: C.J. Gadd, in: CAH’, vol. 2, ch. 5 (1965; incl. 
bibl., 55-62); J.J. Finkelstein, in: Jcs, 20 (1966), 95-118. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: S. Meier, in: ABD, 3, 39-42; M. Roth, Law Collections 
from Mesopotamia and Asia Minor (1995), 71-142; A. Kuhrt, The An- 
cient Near East c. 3000-330 BC (1995), 108-16; J. Sasson, in: CANE, 2, 
901-15; M. van de Mierop, King Hammurabi of Babylon: A Biogra- 


phy (2004). 
[Aaron Shaffer] 


HAMNUNA, the name of several Babylonian amoraim. 


HAMNUNA SABA (“the elder”), a pupil of Rav (BK 106a), mid- 
third century c.£. He transmitted his teacher's sayings (Er. 16b; 
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et al.). Rav was fond of Hamnuna and taught him a number 
of apothegms (Er. 54a). He succeeded Rav as the head of the 
academy of Sura. According to the Talmud, statements of “the 
school of Rav” emanated from Hamnuna (Sanh. 17b). There 
are both halakhic and aggadic statements in his name, and 
many of the latter emphasize the duty of study of the Torah 
and the gravity of its neglect, e.g., “Jerusalem was destroyed 
only because they neglected the teaching of schoolchildren” 
(Shab. 119b); “Man is judged first in respect of study of Torah 
alone” (Kid. 40b). The Talmud also cites formulae of prayers 
uttered by him, some apparently composed by him (Ber. 11b; 
17a; 58a; et al.). Hamnuna was an associate of Hisda (Shab. 97a; 
et al.) and Hisda once became so enthusiastic at his exposi- 
tion that he said: “Would that we had feet of iron so that we 
could always run and listen to you” (see Ber. 41b and Rashi 
ibid.). It is stated that his body was transported for burial to 
Erez Israel where miraculous events occurred on that occa- 
sion (MK 25a-b). 


HAMNUNA, an amora of the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury c.g. A native of Harpania in Babylonia (Yev. 17a), he 
resided in Harta of Argiz in the vicinity of Baghdad where 
he taught (Er. 63a; Shab. 19b). He was a pupil and colleague 
of Hisda (Er. 63a) who praised him highly to *Huna (Kid. 
29b). He also studied under R. Judah (Shevu. 34a) and Ulla 
(Yev. 17a). 


HAMNUNA ZUTA (“the younger”), fourth century c.z. The 
formula of the Confession of Sin, which he was accustomed to 
recite on the Day of Atonement, the opening words of which 
are “O my God! Before I was formed, I was not worthy,’ is 
included in the liturgy of that day. When requested to sing a 
song at the wedding of Mar, the son of Ravina, he sang: “Woe 
to us, that we must die!” asking his colleagues to join in with 
the refrain: “Where is the Torah and where is the Command- 
ment that they may shield us?” (Ber. 31a). 

Other amoraim of the same name, some with and some 
without appellations, who lived in the third and fourth cen- 
turies and whom it is difficult to identify, are referred to in 
the talmudic sources. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 376-9; H. Albeck, Mavo 


la-Talmudim (1969), 281-3, 197f. 
[Zvi Kaplan] 


HA-MODIA (Heb. y°7i77), daily newspaper published in 
Jerusalem by the *Agudat Israel Party. Established in 1949 by 
Yitzhak Meir Levin, son-in-law of the Gur Rebbe, and edited 
by his son Yehudah Leib Levin, Ha-Modia (“The Herald”) rep- 
resented three streams in the *haredi world. In addition to the 
Gur Rebbe’s own hasidic or “central” stream, there was the so- 
called “young” Agudat Yisrael identified with the Lithuanian 
(or “Litvak”) stream, and the Shomrei Emunim (Guardians 
of the Faith) or Jerusalem stream. 

When Yehudah Leib Levin died in 1981 he was replaced 
by a troika of three editors, Hayyim Knopf, Moshe Akiva 
Druck, and Yisroel Spiegel, representing the hasidic, Shom- 
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rei Emunim, and Lithuanian streams, respectively. In practice, 
while Knopf formally had the title of editor he handled the 
newspaper's business side, the editing being done by Druck 
and Spiegel on a rotation basis. 

During the Levin period, the newspaper included four 
pages daily and six-eight pages on Sabbath and holiday eves. 
Content comprised mostly political news, including the full 
texts of speeches by its Knesset representatives, as well as news 
about the haredi community. Supplements occasionally ap- 
peared such as to mark the death of a famous sage. Under the 
“troika,’ news coverage expanded to include national, finan- 
cial, and foreign news. 

The Lithuanian stream withdrew to form its own paper, 
*Yated Neeman, in 1985 after Rabbi Eliezer *Shach resigned 
from the Council of Torah Sages over the question of the con- 
struction of a hotel in Tiberias on the site of Jewish graves. 
Shach was affronted by the newspaper's preference in 1982 
for the Gur Rebbe’s lenient ruling in the face of Shach’s more 
stringent one in the matter. Ha-Modia subsequenlty became 
identified publicly with the hasidic stream of haredim. 

On Druck’s death in 1992, he was replaced by Itzhak Ten- 
nenbaum. By 2000, Yisroel Schneider (of the hasidic or “cen- 
tral” stream) had become Knopf’s right-hand man as acting 
editor. News coverage was expanded with special correspon- 
dents covering politics in addition to the Knesset, the military, 
economics, Jerusalem, and Bene Berak. A weekly economics 
supplement was introduced. 

In addition to party journalism, Ha-Modia acts as an ed- 
ucational instrument in both an active and passive or filtering 
sense. The newspaper is controlled by a spiritual committee, 
whose censors examine the contents - editorial and advertise- 
ments - of each issue prior to publication. Sex-related mat- 
ters and pictures of women are not printed in order to comply 
with haredi strictures about modesty (zeniyyut). The names of 
women journalists on the newspaper are abbreviated. Crime 
is barely covered, entertainment and sport not at all. In aspir- 
ing to build the model Jewish society, the haredi newspaper is 
also a channel for conditioning readers in the hisorical haredi 
view of Zionism as premature vis-a-vis the arrival of the Mes- 
siah, and for attacking state institutions like the Knesset and 
the Supreme Court for making decisions regarded as running 
counter to Torah values. 

In the face of competition from a commercial haredi 
press in the 1980s and 1990s the newspaper expanded. On Sab- 
bath eve the newspaper has two supplements: one for general 
news features and a religious section containing articles by 
rabbis on the week’s Bible reading, halakhic issues, and Jew- 
ish history. The separate religious section allows the haredi 
Jew to avoid reading about non-religious matters on the Sab- 
bath. Also added was a 16-page children’s supplement. Ha- 
Modia’s layout was conservative, with small print and head- 
lines, though it added color. 

In 2005, 25% of haredim saw Ha-Modia daily and 26% on 
weekends. A 1995 survey found that 65% of Ha-Modia readers 
were hasidim, 31% were “uncommitted” haredim (only 9% of 
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Lithuanian haredim saw the paper). Its influence was particu- 
larly wide given the fact that haredim are not exposed to tele- 
vision or to secular newspapers. Economically, Ha-Modia was 
strapped financially, but the demographic trend toward large 
families in the haredi community suggested that the newspa- 
per’s long-term chances for success were good. 

Ha-Modia introduced three English-language daily and 
weekly editions, in Israel, the U.S., and Britain. The estimated 
circulation of the U.S. edition was 40,000. In accordance with 
the haredi rabbinical ban on Internet, the newspaper does not 
maintain a website. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Micholson, “Haredi Newspapers in 
Israel? in: Kesher, 8 (1990); Y. Cohen, “Mass Media in the Jewish 
Tradition,” in: D. Stout and J Buddenbaum, Religion and Popular 
Culture (2001); idem, “Religion News in Israel, in: Journal of Media 
and Religion, 3 (2005); Israel Advertisers Association, Seker Hasifah 
le-Emzaei Tikshoret: Haredim (1995). 

[Yoel Cohen (24 ed.)] 


HAMON, family of Spanish and Portuguese origin which 
lived in *Turkey. isAAC HAMON (second half of 15" century) 
was a physician in the court of King Abdallah of Granada. 
Following the Spanish expulsion the family settled in the 
*Ottoman Empire, where its members rapidly achieved fame 
as physicians of considerable influence in the courts of the sul- 
tans. JOSEPH HAMON “THE ELDER’ (c. 1450-1518), a native of 
Granada, was the son of Isaac Hamon and settled in *Istanbul 
in 1492/93, just after the expulsion from Spain. He was court 
physician to the sultans *Byazid 11 (1481-1512) and Selim 1 
(1512-20), and it seems that he was also the latter’s counselor. 
Hamon accompanied the latter in his military expedition to 
*Egypt from 1516 to 1517 and died of disease in *Damascus 
during the return journey in 1518. According to Rabbi Joseph 
Garcon, Joseph served the two sultans for 25 years. His influ- 
ence at the court of the sultan enabled him to assist his coreli- 
gionists when they were in danger. The best known and most 
important member of the Hamon family was his son MOSES 
(c. 1490-1554), who succeeded his father as the physician of the 
sultan Selim 1 and was also physician to *Suleiman the Mag- 
nificent (1520-1566). Moses soon became the leading court 
physician. He also wielded extensive influence as a result of 
his connections with the powerful court party, led by Roxo- 
lana-Khtrram, the favorite wife of Suleiman, and her son-in- 
law, the chief vizier Rustum Pasha. Shortly before his death, he 
was dismissed as a result of court intrigues. In times of need 
Moses employed his influence to help his brother Jews. For 
example, he obtained a firman from Suleiman the Magnificent 
protecting the Jews from *blood libels. According to this de- 
cree, all such libels were to be brought by the accusers before 
the Royal Diwan instead of before an ordinary judge. Hamon 
also intervened with Sultan Suleiman in the affair of the prop- 
erties of Gracia Mendes *Nasi, which had been confiscated in 
*Venice. When the community of *Salonica appealed to him 
(between 1539 and 1545) for assistance in dealing with power- 
ful members who had disturbed the communal discipline by 
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flouting new regulations, he had them brought to Constanti- 
nople where they were penalized by the government, which 
upon his request also sent a judge and an official to supervise 
the execution of the regulations. 

Moses and his descendants (who are referred to as Ev- 
lad-i Musa, “children of Moses,” in official documents) were 
exempted from the payment of certain taxes in recognition of 
their services to the country. Moses, who accompanied Sulei- 
man in his campaign against *Persia in 1534, returned from 
*Baghdad with R. Jacob b. Joseph *Tavus, who, with the finan- 
cial support of Moses, published the Torah, together with his 
own Persian translation and the Arabic translation of *Saadiah 
Gaon in 1546. In the synagogue, which was named after him, 
Moses maintained a yeshivah which was headed by R. Joseph 
*Taitazak of Salonica. He owned a valuable and rare collection 
of manuscripts, which included the Codex Dioscorides (a fa- 
mous pharmaceutical work) of the sixth century which is now 
in Vienna. He also wrote several works on medicine, includ- 
ing an important one on dental cure, which is to be found in 
the Istanbul University Library. 

JUDAH HAMON (d. 1578) was a court physician who 
settled in Adrianople and died there when he was 74 years 
old. 

ABRAHAM YESHA HAMON (17 century), a descendant 
of Moses Hamon, was one of the Istanbul community’s wealthy 
figures. He was known asa philanthropist and traveled to Ven- 
ice in order to help the captives there. His name is mentioned 
in a letter from Istanbul’s rabbis to Venice in 1675. 

JOSEPH (d. 1577) son of Moses, was the physician of Su- 
leiman the Magnificent and Selim 11 (1566-74). From the latter, 
he obtained the renewal of the rights of the Jews of Salonica 
in 1568. It appears that between 1559 and 1560, he maintained 
relations with the renowned Jewish physician in Salonica, 
*Amatus Lusitanus. Joseph belonged to the literary circle of 
Istanbul, which was led by Gedaliah *Ibn Yahia and which 
included the poets Saadiah Longo and Judah Zarko. Like his 
father, he also acted as a patron of Hebrew poets. His widow, 
Korshi, wrote a letter to Rabbi Judah *Abrabanel in 1578 in 
which she mentioned her children Judah and Av Hamon and 
her daughter and her son-in-law David. 

JUDAH (d. 1644) was listed among the Jewish physicians 
serving Sultan Murad rv in 1618. He died childless and his will 
was discussed by the rabbis of Istanbul in 1644. 

AV HAMON (d. c. 1650) was one of the renowned schol- 
ars of Istanbul in the 17 century who was involved in 1641 in 
the dispute about the rabbinate in the Sephardi congregation 
Neve Shalom. At that time he was old. In 1644 he requested 
the nullification of his brother Judah Hamon’s will. His brother 
had bequeathed his property to scholars. The rabbis of Istan- 
bul objected to Rabbi Av Hamon’s request. 

ISAAC (16'-17'5 century), another son of Joseph, also 
a physician. He declined a proposal of the Spanish govern- 
ment, which offered him a sum of money if he influenced the 
Ottoman government in negotiating a peace treaty with Spain. 
He was the father of the poet Aaron ben Isaac *Hamon. 
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In Istanbul there existed in the years 1603 and 1649 a so- 
called Hamon congregation. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Solomon Ibn Verga, Shevet Yehudah, ed. by 
A. Shochat (1947), 56, 92, 144; H. Gross, in: REJ, 56 (1908), 1-26; 57 
(1909), 56-78 Rosanes, Togarmah, 1 (19307), 93, 1265 2 (1938), 4, 56-57, 
286-98; 3 (1938), 354-6; A.H. Freimann, in: Zion, 1 (1936), 192, 205; 
S. Krauss, Geschichte der juedischen Aerzte (1930), 4, 55; A. Galanté, 
Histoire des Juifs d’Istanbul (1941), 10; U. Heyd, in: Oriens, 16 (1963), 
152-70; B. Lewis, in: Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies, 14 (1952), 550-63. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: T.F. Jones, in: AHA 
Annual Report for 1914, 1, 159-67; A. Danon, in: JQR, ns. 17 (1926), 
2.42; U. Heyd, in: Sefunot, 5 (1961), 135-50; C. Roth, in: Oxford Slavonic 
Papers, 2 (1960), 8-20; M. Benayahu, Haskamah u-Reshut bi-Defusei 
Venezia (1971), 311; idem, in: Sefunot, 12 (1971-78), 46; Terzioglu, in: 
RHMH, 112 (1975), 39-45 (repr. in: Mélanges d’histoire de la Médecine 
hébraique (2003)); M.A. Epstein, The Ottoman Jewish Communities 
and their Role in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries (1980), 84-88, 
188; E. Bashan, Sheviya u-Pedut (1980), 195; M. Benayahu, in: Michael, 
7 (1982), 124-34; L. Bornstein-Makovetsky, in: S. Trigano (ed.), La 
Société Juive a travers l’Histoire, 3 (1994), 433 f.; A. Levy, in: A. Levy 
(ed.), The Jews of the Ottoman Empire (1994), 31, 133; L. Bornstein-Ma- 
kovetsky, in: Michael, 9 (1985), 27-54; Baron, Social 13 (1983), 74-753 
M. Rozen, Bi-Netivei ha- Yam ha-Tikhon (1993), 164. 


[Simon Marcus / Leah Bornstein-Makovetsky (24 ed.)] 


HAMON, AARON BEN ISAAC (early 18'* century), He- 
brew poet. Hamon, who lived in Constantinople and Adri- 
anople, wrote a preface to Reuben Mizrahi’s Mayan Gannim 
(Constantinople, 1721): a poem published in Isaac Cheleby’s 
Semol Yisrael (Constantinople, 1723), in which all the words 
begin with the letter & (sin); and a considerable number of 
devotional poems. The latter are included in the poetry col- 
lections of Turkish Jews, and some of them even in the Kara- 
ite liturgy. He was influenced by the poetry of Israel *Najara 
and the latter’s contemporaries. Hamon’s poetry was popular 
and widely read. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Poesie, 358; Michael, Or, 135 no. 283; 
S. Landauer, Katalog... Strassburg (1881), 63 no. 41; Gross, in: REJ, 
56 (1908), 26; 57 (1909), 78; Benjamin Raphael b. Joseph (ed.), Shirei 
Yisrael be-Erez ha-Kedem (1926), 81, 86, 177, 191, 204, 208; Davidson, 


Ozar, 4 (1933), 359. 
[Jefim (Hayyim) Schirmann] 


HAMON, LEO (Goldenberg; 1908-1993), French lawyer 
and politician. Born in Paris to a family of Polish immigrants, 
Hamon practiced as a lawyer and following the fall of France 
in 1940 joined the Resistance. He was a member of the French 
Provisional Assembly (1944-45) and sat as a senator for the 
Seine department from 1945 to 1958. Hamon was a founding 
member of the Movement Republicain Populaire (mrp) but 
in 1954 joined the pro-Gaullist Jeune République. He contin- 
ued to support de Gaulle after the latter became president of 
France in 1958 and in June 1969 was appointed spokesman of 
the French cabinet. Hamon was a professor of law at the Uni- 
versity of Dijon from 1959 to 1960 and for the next four years 
at the Institut des Hautes Etudes d’Outre-mer. He served as 
vice chairman of the national television planning committee 
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from 1965 to 1969 and was later a member of the Research 
Center in Constitutional Law of Paris 1 University. In June 
1972 Hamon was appointed to a special post as secretary of 
state for “participation,” i-e., the process of the participation 
of workers in the running of factories, in the government of 
Chaban Delmas, but held the position for only seven weeks, 
ceasing to be a minister when a reshuffle took place in July. 
His writings include Le Conseil d’Etat juge du fait (thesis, 1932), 
De Gaulle dans la République (1958), La France et la guerre de 
demain... (1967), Une République présidentielle?: institutions 
et vie politique de la France actuelle (with X. Delcros, 1975), 
Socialisme et pluralité (1976), Acteurs et données de l’'Histoire 
(1979), Juges de la loi: naissance et réle d'un contre-pouvoir: le 
Conseil Constitutionnel (1987), and Lettre au Président de la Ré- 
publique nouvellement élu (1988). In 1991 he published his au- 
tobiography, Vivre ses choix, and a year later, in collaboration 
with R. Poznanski, an historical work on the life of Parisian 
Jews during the first months of the Nazi occupation: Avant 
les premiéres grandes rafle: les juifs a Paris sous l’Occupation, 
juin 1940-avril 1941. 


HAMOR (Heb. 1179; “ass”), the leading citizen of the town of 
Shechem in the time of the patriarch Jacob; his son was called 
Shechem (see *Dinah). Jacob bought a parcel of land from 
the sons of Hamor and built an altar upon it (Gen. 33:19-20). 
Joseph's bones were buried on this ground by the children of 
Israel when they returned from Egypt (Josh. 24:32). There are 
mutually contradictory data on the ethnic character of Hamor. 
In Genesis 34:2 he is called a Hivite, prince of the land. In the 
Alexandrine Septuagint he is called the Horite; while Genesis 
48:22 indicates that the Amorites ruled in Shechem. 

Hamor and his son were killed by Simeon and Levi in 
revenge for Shechem’s dishonoring of their sister Dinah, after 
which the city was plundered and destroyed (Gen. 34). This 
deed aroused the anger of their father, Jacob (Gen. 34:30), and 
echoes of this linger in his deathbed blessings (Gen. 49:5-6). 
In S. Yeivin’s view, this story would appear to be an early de- 
scription of the domination by two of the Israelite tribes over 
a region of the land; therefore there is no mention of wars of 
conquest in the region of the hills of Ephraim in connection 
with the settlement of the land by the tribes (but see Bibliog- 
raphy for *Dinah). 

The name Hamor is associated with the dwellers of 
Shechem in the days of *Abimelech: “Who is Abimelech and 
who is Shechem that we should serve him? Did not the son of 
Jerubbaal and his officer, Zebul, once serve the men of Hamor, 
the father of Shechem?” (Judg. 9:28). W.E. Albright believed, 
on the basis of Mari documents in which the phrase “to kill 
an ass” means “to conclude an alliance,’ that the phrase “the 
men of Hamor” as applied to the Shechemites during this 
period designates them as “allies.” F Willesen found further 
evidence for this hypothesis in a South Arabian inscription 
in which the word hmrn seems to mean entering into an alli- 
ance. The temple of the Shechemites is called Beth-El-Berith 
(“house of the god of the covenant or alliance”; Judg. 9:46). 
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On the basis of the Arslan Tash (between Carchemish and 
Harran) plaques, Albright tried to identify the god bearing 
this epithet as the Canaanite Horon (see *Beth-Horon), god 
of treaties. The name Hamor (Himar) also occurs as a proper 
name among the early Arabs. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Yeivin, Mehkarim be-Toledot Yisrael ve- 
Arzo (1960), 143-4; E. Meyer, Die Israeliten und ihre Nachbarstaemme 
(1906), 416; G. Ryckmans, Les noms propres sud-sémitiques, 1 (1934), 
105; Albright, Arch Rel, 113; Von Soden, in: Die Welt des Orients, 3 
(1948), 187, 213; Willesen, in: vT, 4 (1954), 216-7; W. Robertson-Smith, 
The Religion of the Semites (1956), 468; E. Nielsen, Schechem (Eng., 
1959’), passim. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Sarna, jps Torah Com- 
mentary Genesis (1989), 233. 
[Ephraim Stern] 


HANA BAR HANILAI (end of the third century c.£.), Baby- 
lonian amora. Hana belonged to the circle of R. *Huna (Meg. 
27a), for whom he showed great respect, regarding himself 
as his pupil. When he saw R. Huna carrying his tools on his 
shoulder, he took them from him to relieve him of his burden 
(Meg. 28a). Hana was, apparently, a leader of the community 
in his city (Meg. 27a). He was well known for his wealth and 
famed for his charity. R. *Hisda states that there were 60 bak- 
ers working in his house during the day and a similar number 
during the night to provide bread for the poor; that his hand 
was always in his purse, ready to extend help to any deserv- 
ing poor, sparing them the embarrassment of waiting; that the 
house had entrances on all four sides to facilitate their entry 
and anyone who entered the house hungry left it sated; also, 
that when there was famine in the land, he left food outside, in 
order that the poor who were ashamed to take it during day- 
light could help themselves in the darkness (Ber. 58b). Very 
little is known of his halakhic views; only once is he mentioned 
in a discussion with Hisda. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Judah b. Kalonymus, Yihusei Tanna’im ve- 
Amoraim, ed. by J.L. Maimon (1963), 330f; Margalioth, Hakhmei, 
323 f,, Hyman, Toledot, 464f. 

[Zvi Kaplan] 


HANA BEN BIZNA (third-fourth century c.£.), Babylonian 
amora. Hana was primarily an aggadist, most of his state- 
ments being quoted in the name of Simeon Hasida (Ber. 7a; 
43b; Yoma 77a, et al.), whose name is otherwise unknown. 
One of them is, “Better that a man throw himself into a fiery 
furnace than put his neighbor to shame in public” (BM 59a, et 
al.). His contemporary, *Sheshet, admitted that Hana was his 
superior in the field of aggadah (Suk. 52b). Hana was judge in 
Pumbedita in *Nahman b. Isaac’s time (Ket. 50b; BK 12a) but 
he is also mentioned as being in Nehardea where, in spite of 
criticism he allowed himself to frequent pagan barber shops 
(Av. Zar. 29a). The amora “Joseph relied on his judgment in 
matters of halakhah (Suk. 47a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Judah b. Kalonymus, Yihusei Tanna’im ve- 
Amora’im, ed. by J.L. Maimon (1963), 327-30; Hyman, Toledot, 463f., 
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[Zvi Kaplan] 
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HANAMEL (or Hananel; Heb. 9x01 ,2X13), high priest in 
37/36 B.C.E., reappointed in 34. According to the Mishnah 
(Par. 3:5) Hanamel was an Egyptian. However, Josephus states 
that he was a Babylonian. He was appointed high priest by 
Herod, who deliberately disregarded the obvious choice, Aris- 
tobulus, the younger brother of Mariamne. Herod's choice was 
dictated by his desire to withhold this office from any member 
of the Hasmonean family. In face of the protests of Alexandra 
and Mariamne, Herod was obliged to depose Hanamel and 
appoint Aristobulus in his stead, but Hanamel was restored to 
office after the murder of Aristobulus on Herod’s instructions. 
The Mishnah mentions Hanamel as one of the high priests 
during whose term of office the *red heifer was burned. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schuerer, Gesch, 2 (1907*), 269; Halevy, 
Dorot, 1 pt. 3 (1923), 114 ff; Klausner, Bayit Sheni, 4 (19507), 12-14, 42; 
A. Schalit, Hordos ha-Melekh (19647), 62-64, 363, 376, 379, 512. 


[Abraham Schalit] 


HANAN THE EGYPTIAN (second century c.£.), tanna. 
He is mentioned in a baraita brought a number of times in 
the Babylonian Talmud (Yoma 63b, Zevahim 34b and 74a, 
Menahot 59b, Temurah 6b; cf. Tosefta Zevahim 3:6). The other 
two references to him in talmudic sources are contradictory, 
and one of them is uncertain. He is mentioned together with 
ben Azai and ben Zoma, as one of “those who argued before 
the sages” in *Jabneh (TB Sanh. 17b). On the other hand he 
is placed in Jerusalem before the destruction of the Second 
Temple, but only as an alternative reading in the text of a 
baraita in TB Ket. 105a. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 471. 
[Zvi Kaplan] 


HANANEL BEN HUSHPEL (d. 1055/56), scholar, posek, 
and commentator. Hananel was born in *Kairouan, the son 
of *Hushiel b. Elhanan. The early authorities refer to him as 
“of Rome,’ lending credence to the suggestion of Italian ori- 
gin. Like his father, he was accorded the title resh bei rab- 
banan (“chief among the rabbis”) by the Babylonian acade- 
mies. After his death in Kairouan the title passed to *Nissim 
Gaon, his pupil. Hananel’s most important work, which has 
not been completely preserved, was his commentary on the 
Talmud. Unlike Rashi, he limited himself to the subject mat- 
ter only and did not give a running commentary, his main in- 
tention being to sum up the discussion and decide the hala- 
khah. He relied greatly on the geonim, and in particular upon 
*Hai Gaon to whom he refers as “the gaon” without further 
qualification. In many places the commentary of Hananel is 
simply a word for word copy of Hai’s commentary, sometime 
without acknowledgment. When he writes “we have received” 
a certain explanation - which contradicts the opinion of the 
geonim — the reference is to traditions received from his fa- 
ther or earlier Italian scholars, upon whose teaching he drew. 
The commentary contains explanations of many difficult 
words, chiefly in Arabic or Greek, most of which found their 
way into the Arukh of *Nathan b. Jehiel of Rome. Hananel 
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was the first to make frequent use of the Jerusalem *Talmud, 
and he regularly compares it with discussions in the Babylo- 
nian Talmud. In consequence some scholars have exagger- 
ated the importance of his influence upon the spreading of 
the study of the Jerusalem Talmud in particular. In addition 
to the Jerusalem Talmud, he also includes much from the 
Tosefta and the halakhic Midrashim in his commentary. It is 
not certain whether the commentary covered all the six or- 
ders of the Talmud, and in particular whether he wrote com- 
mentaries to those tractates whose subjects have no practical 
application. The following of his commentaries are extant: 
Berakhot (collected from published books and manuscripts 
in B. Lewin, Ozar ha-Geonim, 1 (1928), appendix; the whole 
of the order Moed (published in the standard editions of the 
Talmud); most of the order Nashim (also in Ozar ha-Geonim, 
7-11 (1936—42)); most of the order Nezikin (in the standard 
Talmud); and a fragment to tractate Hullin (ed. by B. Lewin, 
in: Sefer ha-Yovel — J.L. Fishman (1926), 72-79). The commen- 
taries to Horayot (in standard Talmud edition) and Zevahim 
(the last three chapters, ed. by ILM. Ben-Menahem (1942)) at- 
tributed to him are not by him. This list shows that he also 
wrote commentaries to sections not of practical application 
(e.g., the second half of tractate Pesahim and the fragment of 
Hullin which includes chapter 11). 

Hananel’s commentary gained wide circulation soon af- 
ter its appearance, and served as the main bridge between the 
teaching of the Babylonian geonim and the scholars of North 
Africa and that of the scholars of Europe and Erez Israel. 
*Eliezer b. Nathan was the first of the scholars of France and 
Germany to make use of and disseminate it, and Nathan b. Je- 
hiel of Rome was the first of the Italian scholars. In Erez Israel 
it was used first by *Nathan (Av ha-yeshivah) and in Spain by 
the author of Shaarei Shavuot (see Isaac b. Reuben). Among 
the scholars of North Africa, extensive use was made of it by 
Isaac *Alfasi who copied very many of his rulings, both in his 
name and anonymously; in fact, the whole of Alfasi’s work is 
based upon it. From Alfasi it passed to the scholars of Spain 
after him, such as *Joseph ibn Migash, *Maimonides, Meir 
ha-Levi *Abulafia, and others. In Germany and France the 
tosafists based themselves to a considerable extent on Hana- 
nel, and he is frequently quoted by them. All the rishonim 
laid great store on the readings of the Talmud embedded in 
his commentary, and he himself several times emphasized 
his readings. In addition to his commentary he wrote a Sefer 
Dinim whose nature is not known (see S. Assaf, Teshuvot ha- 
Geonim (1942), 51), and there are a number of citations from 
a book in Hilkhot Terefot. The rishonim quote his commentary 
to the Pentateuch and fragments of it have been collected by 
A. Berliner (in Migdal Hananel, 1876) and by J. Gad (Sheloshah 
Meorot ha-Gedolim, 1950). Some of the rishonim erroneously 
attributed to Hananel the anonymous Sefer Mikzoot. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.J.L. Rapoport, in: Bikkurei ha-Ittim, 12 
(1831), 11-33; Migdal Hananel (1876), includes biography; S. Poznariski, 
in: Festschrift... A. Harkavy (1908), 194-8 (Heb. pt.); Kohut, Arukh, 1 
(19267), 12-13 (introd.); V. Aptowitzer, in: Jahresbericht der Israelitisch- 
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Theologischen Lehranstalt in Wien, 37-39 (1933), 3-503 (= Sinai, 12 
(1943), 106-19); S. Abramson, in: Sinai, 23 (1948), 57-86; idem, Rav 
Nissim Gaon (1965), index; Urbach, Tosafot, index. 


[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


HANANEL BEN SAMUEL (first half of 13" century), Egyp- 
tian (?) talmudist. There are no biographical details of Hana- 
nel, but he is known to have composed commentaries, which 
H.J.D. Azulai saw in manuscript, to the Halakhot of Isaac *Al- 
fasi on several tractates of the Talmud. The commentaries to 
Eruvin (Margoliouth, Cat, no. 479) and Kiddushin (Neubauer, 
Cat, no. 438/7) are extant, but they have not yet been pub- 
lished. S. Abramson in his Rav Nissim Gaon (1965) excerpted 
from the commentary to Eruvin many of the quotations there 
from Nissim Gaon’s commentary on that tractate. Accord- 
ing to one view Hananel was head of the academy of Fostat 
in Egypt and Perahyah b. Nissim was his pupil. According to 
Steinschneider, his father was the nagid Abu Manzur, Samuel 
b. Hananiah, but in the opinion of Mann this is impossible. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Arab Lit, 227 nos. 166-7; S.D. 
Luzzatto, in: Ha-Levanon, 3 (1866), 285f.; idem, in: Literaturblatt des 
Orients, 11 (1850), 242-5; Carmoly, in: Ha-Karmel, 6 (1867), 94; J. Ho- 
rovitz, in: ZHB, 4 (1900), 155-8; S. Poznaniski, ibid., 186; Mann, Egypt, 
1 (1920), 195 n. 2; S. Assaf, in: KS, 23 (1946/47), 237f. 


[Shlomoh Zalman Havlin] 


HANANI, HAIM (1912-1991), Israeli mathematician. Hanani 
was born in Slupca, Poland, and studied at the universities of 
Vienna (1929-31) and Warsaw (1931-34), where he received his 
M.A. Immigrating to Erez Israel in 1935, he obtained his doc- 
torate in mathematics from the Hebrew University in 1938. On 
his arrival in Erez Israel, Hanani joined the Betar movement 
and later the Irgun Zeva’i Leummi, playing a central role in 
its activities in Jerusalem. As a result, he was arrested by the 
British in 1944 and, after a period of imprisonment at Latrun, 
was sent to detainee camps in Eritrea and Kenya. Returning to 
Israel after his release in 1948, he held various teaching posts, 
and was appointed associate professor of mathematics at the 
Technion, Israel Institute of Technology in 1955 and full pro- 
fessor in 1962. He was also dean of the faculty of mathematics. 
As adviser to the Ministry of Education from 1964 to 1967, Ha- 
nani urged the establishment of an institute of higher learning 
in the Negev, and when it became the University of the Negev 
in 1969 he was appointed its first rector. He has published nu- 
merous articles in the field of mathematics in Hebrew, Ger- 
man, French, and English. 


HANANIAH (Hanina), nephew of Joshua b. Hananiah (sec- 
ond century C.E.), fanna. Some are of the opinion that Ha- 
naniah was the son of Judah b. Hananiah who is mentioned 
in a single source as the author of an aggadic statement (Sif. 
Deut. 306), but there is no doubt that his teacher was his uncle 
*Joshua b. Hananiah (Nid. 24b), and probably for this reason 
he is usually referred to as “Hananiah, nephew of Joshua b. 
Hananiah.” The Talmud tells that when in Simonia, he gave 
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HANANIAH BEN HAKHINAI 


a ruling without having authority to do so. R. Gamaliel ex- 
pressed his displeasure until Joshua sent him a message, “It 
was on my instructions that Hananiah gave the ruling” (Nid. 
24b). It also relates that on one occasion Hananiah went to 
Babylon during the lifetime of his uncle and then returned to 
Erez Israel (Suk. 20b). This tradition may be connected to the 
incident described in a tannaitic Midrash, which states that 
while on their journey: “they remembered Israel ... and they 
burst into tears and rent their garments... and returned to 
their place, saying: ‘Dwelling in Israel is equivalent to all the 
precepts of the Torah’”(Sif. Deut. 80). For a reason that is not 
clear (Eccles. R. 1:8, 4), it seems that he returned to Babylonia 
where he remained until his death. In the well-known baraita 
that enumerates those scholars to whose locality it is worth 
going to study, he is mentioned: “After Hananiah, the nephew 
of Joshua, to the exile” (Sanh. 32b). According to the Talmud, 
Hananiah was the greatest of the scholars in Erez Israel at the 
time of the Hadrianic persecutions which followed the fail- 
ure of the Bar Kokhba revolt in 135, and with his departure 
the power of the Sanhedrin was diminished. As a result Hana- 
niah permitted himself “to intercalate the years and to fix the 
new moons” in exile, in conformity with the halakhah that the 
greatest among the ordained scholars of the generation may 
do so outside Erez Israel if he has not left his equal in the land. 
He continued to do so after the persecutions abated and Erez 
Israel again became the center of Torah, because he regarded 
himself as the outstanding scholar of the generation and the 
scholars of Erez Israel as inferior to him. The Jews of Babylo- 
nia followed his calendar, and in consequence the scholars of 
Erez Israel took vigorous steps against him. Representatives 
were sent from Erez Israel to Babylonia, but even after *Judah 
b. Bathyra of Nisibis demanded that the authority of the cen- 
ter in Erez Israel be accepted, Hananiah refused to obey (TJ, 
Ned. 6:8; TB, Ber. 63a-b). Probably the most famous halakhah 
associated with the name Hananiah is the dictum quoted in TB 
Shab. 12a, 20a, et al. However, it has recently been questioned 
whether this halakhah, in the form in which it is brought in the 
Babylonian Talmud, can be of tannaitic origin (Friedman). In 
line with this, it has been suggested that behind this halakhah, 
ascribed in the Babylonian Talmud to the tanna Hananiah, lies 
a tradition ascribed in the Jerusalem Talmud to the amora Ha- 
naniah (Hanina) “comrade of the Rabbis” (Wald). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Halevy, Dorot, pt. 2 (1923), 190-205; Hyman, 
Toledot, s.v.; Allon, Toledot, 1 (1958), 151-2; 2 (1961), 75-6; A. Burstein, 
in: Sinai, 38 (1956), 32-7; 40 (1957), 387-8. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
S. Friedman, in: Sidra, 14 (1998), 77-91 (Heb.); S. Wald, in: Sidra, 19 
(2004), 47-75 (Heb.). 
[Zvi Kaplan] 


HANANIAH (Hanina) BEN HAKHINAI (sometimes re- 
ferred to simply as Ben Hakhinai; middle of the second cen- 
tury C.E.), tanna in Erez Israel. Hananiah was “one of those 
who debated before the sages” in *Jabneh (Sanh. 17b). He was 
one of the distinguished pupils of *Akiva (Tosef. Ber. 4:18), 
who also taught him mystic lore (Tosef., Hag. 2:2; Hag. 14b). 
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HANANIAH BEN TERADYON 


He studied with Akiva in Bene-Berak for 12 years without 
once returning home (Ket. 62b), and his wife was held up as 
an example of a “helpmeet for him” because of her forbear- 
ance (Gen. R. 17:3). He then dwelt apparently in Sidon from 
where he sent a query to Akiva (Nid. 52b). He is quoted three 
times in the Mishnah, Kilayim 4:8, Makkot 3:9, and in Avot 
3:4, where he states: “He who wakes up at night, or he who 
goes on his way alone, and turns his heart to idle thoughts, 
sins against himself He is also mentioned several times in 
the Tosefta, one of his dicta there being: “He who deals falsely 
with his fellow denies God” (Shevu. 3:6). He also knew many 
languages (TJ, Shek. 5:1, 48d). According to one version in a 
late Midrash he was one of the *Ten Martyrs. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, s.v. 
[Zvi Kaplan] 


HANANIAH (Hanina) BEN TERADYON (second century 
c.E.), tanna during the *Jabneh era, and martyr. Two halakhic 
precedents are brought in his name (Taan. 2:5; Tosef. Ta/anit 
1:13), and a small number of explicit dicta in halakhah and 
aggadah are ascribed to him (Tosef. Mik. 6:3, cf. Men. 54a; 
Avot 3:2). A halakhic dispute between his son and his daugh- 
ter is mentioned in the Tosefta (Kel. BK 4:17), and Sifre Deut. 
307 briefly relates the story of his martyrdom, mentioning also 
his daughter. These traditions concerning his life, his family, 
and his martyrdom are further elaborated in the later talmu- 
dic aggadah. According to tradition, Hananiah was head of 
the yeshivah of *Sikhnin in Galilee (Sanh. 32b). When the 
news of the martyrdom of Akiva at Caesarea reached *Judah 
b. Bava and Hananiah, they said that his death was an omen 
that the land of Israel would soon be filled with corpses and 
the city councils (*Boule) of Judea abrogated (cf. Sem. 8:9, 
Higger’s edition p. 154-5). This was apparently a reference 
to the destruction of Judea which followed the crushing of 
the *Bar Kokhba revolt and to the ensuing religious persecu- 
tion by Hadrian. Hananiah’s martyrdom was apparently also 
a part of these persecutions. He was sentenced to death for 
teaching the Torah and holding public gatherings in defiance 
of the prohibition against it, in order to foster Judaism. Un- 
like *Eleazar b. Parta who was arrested with him, Hananiah, 
when interrogated, admitted that he had been teaching Torah, 
since it was a divine command. He was sentenced to be burnt 
at the stake, his wife to be executed, and his daughter sold to 
a brothel. All three accepted their fate with equanimity, jus- 
tifying the way of God, except that Hananiah was distressed 
that he had devoted himself only to study and not to phil- 
anthropic activity. He was burnt at the stake wrapped in the 
Sefer Torah (which he had been holding when arrested). To 
prolong his agony tufts of wool soaked in water were placed 
over his heart so that he should not die quickly. In answer to 
the wonder of his daughter at the fortitude with which he bore 
his sufferings, he answered, “He who will have regard for the 
plight of the Sefer Torah, will also have regard for my plight.” 
It is stated that the executioner (quaestionarius), moved by his 
sufferings, removed the tufts and increased the heat of the fire, 
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and when Hananiah expired he too jumped into the flames, 
whereupon a heavenly voice proclaimed that the two “are as- 
signed to the world to come” (Av. Zar. 17b-18a; Sem. 8:12, D.T. 
Higger’s edition p. 157-9). His daughter, who had been con- 
signed to a brothel, preserved her virtue, and was eventually 
ransomed by *Meir who had married her sister, the learned 
*Beruryah. It is also related that one of Hananiah’s sons asso- 
ciated with robbers (possibly the reference is to a group of po- 
litical rebels) and when he was put to death, Hananiah would 
not permit him to be eulogized but applied to him censorious 
verses from the Bible (Lam. R. 3:16, No. 6; Sem. 12:13, Higger’s 
edition p. 199-200). In the stories of the *Ten Martyrs in the 
*heikhalot literature, the account of Hananiah’s martyrdom is 
further embellished with mystical additions. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Tann; E.E. Urbach, in: Sefer Yovel le- 


Yizhak Baer (1960), 61-64. 
[Moshe David Herr] 


HANANIAH (Hanina) OF SEPPHORIS, Palestinian amora 
(late fourth century. c.z.). Probably a disciple of R. Phinehas, 
many of whose teachings he transmitted (TJ, Maas. 3:3, 50; 
TJ, Or. 1:8, 61¢, et al.), he is mentioned frequently in halakhic 
and aggadic conflict with his friend and contemporary Mana 
b. Jonah (TJ, Hal. 2:2, 58c; Ty, Pes. 3:1, 30a, et al.; also, Ty, Ber. 
3:1, 6a; TJ, Ket. 1:2, 25b) who may have been his brother (Ty, 
MK 3:5, 82d). After the death of R. Jonah, Hananiah was head 
of the academy of Sepphoris but later resigned from his post 
in favor of Mana, and assumed the position of student under 
him (TJ, Maas. Sh. 3:9, 54c; TJ, Yev. 3:4, 4d, et al.). Because of 
this R. Hananiah was listed among those “who have relin- 
quished their crown in this world, to inherit the glory of the 
world to come” (TJ, Pes. 6:33a). There is a geonic tradition 
to the effect that Hananiah emigrated to Babylonia (Teshu- 
vot ha-Geonim Harkavy, $248), where he joined the circle of 
Rav Ashi (BB 25b; Hul. 139b); however it is obvious that, for 
chronological reasons, it is necessary to differentiate between 
the two Hananiahs. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, s.v.; Z.W. Rabinowitz, 
Shaarei Torat Bavel (1961), 406-7; H. Albeck, Mavo la-Talmudim 


(1969), 393-4. 
[Zvi Kaplan] 


HANANIAH SON OF AZZUR (Heb. iY 72 77139), of 
Gibeon, prophet, contemporary of the prophet *Jeremiah 
(Jer. 28:1) and opposed to his teachings. Hananiah proph- 
esied that Judah would be freed of the yoke of Babylon, that 
the Temple vessels would be returned, and that Jeconiah (i.e., 
Jehoiachin), the son of *Jehoiakim, king of Judah, would be 
restored as king in Jerusalem. The setting of his prophecy, as 
proclaimed in the fourth year of Zedekiah’s reign of Judah 
(593 B.C.E.; Jer. 28:2-4), was the gathering of the representa- 
tives of Edom, Moab, Ammon, Tyre, and Sidon in Jerusalem 
to plan a coordinated activity against *Nebuchadnezzar. Jer- 
emiah argued against this treaty in the name of God, for it 
would not succeed. He put a yoke on his neck to symbolize 
the yoke of Nebuchadnezzar and the kingdom of Babylon im- 
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posed by God for three generations (ibid. 27:1ff.). Thus, the 
prophets in Judah who predicted that all the Temple vessels 
and Jeconiah would be returned from Babylon were speaking 
false prophecies. It is not known whether Hananiah proph- 
esied together with those prophets, or separately, though 
his prophecy coincided with theirs. To Hananiah Jeremiah 
responded “Amen” in bitter irony, but he added that a true 
prophet can only be one whose prophecies for good are ful- 
filled (cf. Deut. 18:18-22). Thus, in two years they would know 
if Hananiah spoke the truth. Hananiah, to give credence to his 
words, broke the yoke off Jeremiah’s neck in public, as a sign 
of the breaking of the yoke of Nebuchadnezzar (Jer. 28:lo-11). 
Jeremiah proclaimed that the act was, on the contrary, not a 
symbol of the breaking of the yoke, but of the replacement of 
the wooden yoke by an iron one. He also predicted that Ha- 
naniah would die in that same year, and three months later 


Hananiah died (28:16-17). 
[Yehoshua M. Grintz] 


In the Aggadah 
Hananiah was one of the prophets who misused the gifts with 
which he had been divinely endowed (Sif. Deut. 84). He is par- 
ticularly criticized for using Jeremiah’s prophecy of the defeat 
of Elam (Jer. 49:35) as the basis of his own forecast that a sim- 
ilar fate would befall the Babylonians (Jer. 28:2). He reached 
this conclusion, not as a result of prophecy, but by reasoning, 
arguing: “If Elam, which only came to assist Babylon, will be 
broken; how much more certain is it that Babylon itself will be 
destroyed” (Sanh. 89a). Jeremiah then challenged Hananiah to 
give some sign to indicate the validity of his prophecy that God 
would perform this miracle “within two full years” (Jer. 28:3). 
Hananiah retorted that Jeremiah first had to give some sign that 
his prophecies of gloom would be fulfilled. Initially reluctant 
to do so (because God’s evil decrees can always be averted by 
repentance), Jeremiah eventually prophesied that Hananiah 
would die that same year. This prophecy was fulfilled; the refer- 
ence to his death in the “seventh month” (which commences a 
new year), indicates that he died on the eve of Rosh Ha-Shanah, 
but commanded his family to keep the death secret for a few 
days in an attempt to discredit Jeremiah (TJ, Sanh. 11:5). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Rudolph, Jeremia (Ger., 1947), index. IN 
THE AGGADAH: Ginzberg, Legends, 4 (1947), 297-8; 6 (1946), 389; 
I. Hasida, Ishei ha-Tanakh (1964), 158. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. 
Overholt, in: JAAR, 35 (1967), 241-49; J. Crenshaw, Prophetic Conflict 
(1971); R. Carroll, Jeremiah (1986), 440-50; H. Sun, in: BASOR, 275 
(1989), 81-3; W. Holladay, Jeremiah 2 (1989), 455. 


HANAU, city near Frankfurt, Germany. The earliest docu- 
mentary evidence for the presence of Jews in Hanau dates 
from 1313. During the *Black Death persecutions in 1349 the 
Jewish community of Hanau was destroyed and its synagogue 
confiscated. There were no more Jews in the city until 1429 
when there were again two Jewish families living there. In 1603 
Count Philip Ludwig 11 granted 10 Jewish families a privilege 
(Judenstaettigkeit) allowing them to settle in Hanau, build a 
special quarter (Judengasse), and erect a synagogue, which 
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was dedicated in 1608. Previously, Jewish families had brought 
their dead to Frankfurt and then Windecken for burial, but a 
cemetery was consecrated in Hanau itself in 1603. By 1607 the 
community had grown to 159; 100 years later there were 111 
families, or 600 to 700 individuals, resident in the city. In 1659 
a conference of notables representing five Jewish communi- 
ties took place in Hanau. Among the many talmudic scholars 
active in Hanau in the 17* and 18** centuries, best known was 
R. Tuviah Sontheim (1755-1830), Landrabbiner from 1798, and 
chief rabbi for the whole province of Hanau from 1824 to 1830. 
He was followed in office by Samson Felsenstein (1835-82). 

In the 17” and 18" centuries Hanau developed into an 
important center of Hebrew printing. From Hans Jacob He- 
na’s press, which was established in 1610, issued such impor- 
tant works as responsa by Jacob *Weil, Solomon b. Abraham 
*Adret, and Judah *Minz as well as Jacob b. Asher’s Arbaah 
Turim. Employing both Jews and gentiles, this press pro- 
duced a great number of rabbinic, kabbalistic, and liturgical 
items within about 20 years. A hundred years later Hebrew 
printing was resumed in the city by H.J. Bashuysen, who pub- 
lished Isaac Abrabanel’s Pentateuch commentary (1709). In 
1714 Bashuysen’s press was taken over by J.J. Beausang and 
was active until 1797. 

During the last quarter of the 18 century several Court 
Jews lived in Hanau, mainly occupied as suppliers of the army. 
From 1806 the Jews were allowed to live in any part of the 
town, but full emancipation was not granted until 1866. The 
community numbered 540 persons in 1805, 80 families in 1830, 
447 persons in 1871, and 657 at the turn of the century. In 1925 
there were 568 Jews in Hanau and 447 in 1933. At that time 
there existed a synagogue, a cemetery, three charitable societ- 
ies, and a religious school attended by 75 children. 

Jews were active in many aspects of the commercial and 
industrial life of the town. However, Nazi economic boycotts 
had a telling effect so that the number of Jews had dwindled by 
May 1939 to 107. On Nov. 9/10, 1938, the synagogue was burned 
to the ground; the site was later cleared and title to it trans- 
ferred to the city. The teachers’ quarters owned by the com- 
munity were demolished and many gravestones at the Jewish 
cemetery were overturned. The last 26 Jews of Hanau were de- 
ported in 1942 to Auschwitz and Theresienstadt. Another five 
Jews, partners of mixed marriages, remained in the town. In 
1968, a few Jews resided in Hanau. In 2005 a Jewish community 
with about 130 members was refounded. The majority of the 
members were immigrants from the former Soviet Union. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Loewenstein, Das Rabbinat in Hanau nebst 
Beitraegen zur Geschichte der dortigen Juden (1921: = JJLG, 14 (1921), 
1-84); Germ Jud, 2 (1968), 336-7; H. Schnee, Die Hoffinanz und der 
moderne Staat, 2 (1954), 352-60: E.J. Zimmermann, Hanau Stadt und 
Land... (1903), 476-521; L. Rosenthal, Zur Geschichte der Juden im 
Gebiet der ehemaligen Grafschaft Hanau... (1963); FJ W, 187-8; L. Una, 
in: Juedisches Litteratur-Blatt, 20 (1891), 10-11, 14-15, 19, 23, 80-81; E.J. 
Zimmermann, in: Hanauisches Magazin (Hanauer Anzeiger, June 
1, 1924). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Schaffer-Hartmann, 700 Jahre 
Stadtrechte, 400 Jahre Judenstaettigkeit (2003; Stadtzeit, volume 6); 
Fuer einen Gulden Bede ... Von Hanaus juedischem Totenhof (1999); 
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MLL. Pfeiffer, M. Kingreen, Hanauer Juden 1933-1945. Entrechtung, 
Verfolgung, Deportation (1998). 
[Chasia Turtel] 


HANAU, SOLOMON ZALMAN BEN JUDAH LOEB HA- 
KOHEN (1687-1746), Hebrew grammarian. Born in *Hanau 
where his father served as cantor, Solomon Hanau taught at 
Frankfurt. There, in 1708, he published Binyan Shelomo, a 
Hebrew grammar written in the form of casuistic criticism of 
earlier grammarians. The criticism led to resentment, and the 
leaders of the Frankfurt community demanded that he add to 
his work an apology to those whom he had “offended” Hanau 
moved to Hamburg. There he taught for a number of years 
and continued his linguistic research. He published Shaarei 
Torah (Hamburg, 1718). The book was based on “natural in- 
quiry” (i.e., on independent investigation of the language, de- 
viating from traditional grammar wherever the author deemed 
it necessary). A brief essay on the scriptural accents, “Shaarei 
Zimrah, was added to the book. Yesod ha-Nikkud (Amster- 
dam, 1730) is another minor work on the subject. His most 
famous work, Zohar ha-Tevah (Berlin, 1733), published in at 
least 12 editions, includes all his grammatical innovations. It 
influenced numerous grammarians of the Haskalah and the 
Revival period of the Hebrew language and was the book 
which set *Ben Yehuda (according to the latter’s own state- 
ment) on the course which made him revive spoken Hebrew. 
Hanau answered the attacks of his adversaries in Kurei Akka- 
vish (Fuerth, 1744). 

In Binyan Shelomo, Hanau had already mentioned the 
linguistic “errors” (i.e., non-biblical-forms) contained in con- 
temporaneous prayer books, and in Shaarei Tefillah (Jessnitz, 
1725, and three other editions) he recorded a number of these 
errors with his corrections. Apparently the book aroused 
the anger of the conservatives, and Hanau was compelled to 
leave Hamburg. He went to Amsterdam; a few years later he 
returned to Germany where he wandered from city to city 
(among others, Fuerth and Berlin), and died in Hanover. In 
1735, while in Copenhagen, Hanau was engaged as a private 
tutor to Naphtali Herz *Wessely, then aged 10; Hanau, it seems 
instilled in his pupil an affection for the Bible and the study 
of the Hebrew language. Several essays by Hanau have sur- 
vived in manuscript form, including Maaseh Oreg, an expla- 
nation of the grammatical passages in Rashi’s commentary on 
the Torah, Mishpat Leshon ha-Kodesh, philosophical writings 
and commentaries on the Bible, and Shivah Kokhevei Lekhet, 


a work in Yiddish on the calendar. 
[Chaim M. Rabin] 


HANBURY, LILY (1874-1908), British actress, member of 
the Davis family which also included Julia *Neilson. She made 
her debut at the Savoy Theatre, London, in 1888, in a revival 
of WS. Gilbert’s Pygmalion and Galatea. Thereafter she acted 
under the management of Wilson Barrett and later Beerbohm 
Tree at His Majesty's Theatre, appearing in Shakespeare, Sheri- 
dan, and Ibsen. Her most successful roles were Ophelia, Portia, 
and Calpurnia. She married Herbert Guedalla in 1905. 
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HANDALI, ESTHER (d. ca. 1590), most famous among sev- 
eral Jewish women, known as *kieras, who performed various 
services for the women of the royal harems in Istanbul. Han- 
dali, of Sephardi origin, worked with her merchant husband, 
Eliyah Handali, as an intermediary with the royal harem, buy- 
ing and selling cosmetics, clothing, and jewelry. After her hus- 
band’s death, and probably after the death of a previous kiera, 
the Karaite Strongilah, she began her independent activities 
in the harem of Sultan *Suleiman the Magnificent (1520-66). 
After the accession of Sultan Selim 11 to the throne Esther be- 
came the kiera of Nur Banu, Selim’s beloved Venetian consort. 
This powerful and influential lady trusted and relied on her 
kiera, even when she became mother of a reigning sultan, fol- 
lowing the accession of her son, Murad 111 (1574-95). Besides 
her services as supplier of luxury goods, Handali acted as a re- 
liable intermediary, personal emissary, translator, and trustee 
at the highest levels, accumulating, during her many years at 
the court, a great fortune. Esther took part in Nur Banu’s cor- 
respondence with the doge and senate of Venice. Ina letter of 
December 18, 1582, written in Spanish, she mentioned some of 
her negotiating skills and discreet services on behalf of both 
sides. Nur Banu’s two letters of September 1583 requested the 
Venetians to grant her kiera’s son, Salamon, a permit to con- 
duct a lottery in Venice of “certain jewels which are suitable 
for Franks” (Skilliter, The Letters, p. 526). 

Hebrew sources emphasize Esther’s generosity and her 
acts of charity both covert and public. She used her money 
and connections to assist the needy in the Jewish community 
of *Istanbul, supporting widows and orphans as well as des- 
titute merchants, sponsoring scholars, and subsidizing pub- 
lications of Hebrew books. Following the great fire in Istan- 
bul (1569) many refugees found shelter in her house. Esther 
Handali probably died around the year 1590, at a time when 
another well-known kiera, *Esperanza Malchi, was at the peak 
of her power. Due to the inconsistency of the sources and the 
fact that kieras were not always mentioned by name, Malchi’s 
murder in 1600 has been wrongly connected with Handali. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.A. Skilliter, “The Letters of the Venetian 
‘Sultana Nur Banu and her Kira to Venice,’ in: A. Gallotta and U. 
Marazzi (eds.), Studia Turcologica Memoriae Alexii Bombaci Dicata 
(1982), 515-36; M. Rozen, A History of the Jewish Community in Is- 
tanbul: The Formative Years (1453-1566) (2002), 205-7. 

[Ruth Lamdan (2"4 ed.)] 


HANDALI, JOSHUA BEN JOSEPH (17' century), Turkish 
rabbi. Handali was born in Skopje in Yugoslavia. In his youth 
he moved to Salonika, where he studied under Hayyim Shab- 
betai. His first work, written in 1613, was a pamphlet on the 
laws pertaining to gifts from a groom to his bride (sivlonot). 
He was recognized as a halakhic authority and various Bal- 
kan communities turned to him with their problems. In 1621 
he moved to Safed, where he was one of the pioneers of the 
Jewish resettlement. He later settled in Jerusalem where he is 
mentioned as being involved in the Shabbetai Zevi contro- 
versy. Toward the end of his life he interested himself in Kab- 
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balah. Some of his responsa are included in his Penei Yehoshua 
(included in the collection Meorot ha-Gedolim, Constantino- 
ple, 1739), and others in the Benei Aharon by Aaron Lapapa 
(Smyrna, 1674). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frumkin-Rivlin, 2 (1928), 32. 


[Simon Marcus] 


HANDELSMAN, MARCELI (1882-1945), Polish historiogra- 
pher. Born in Warsaw, Handelsman served as professor of gen- 
eral history at Warsaw University from 1915. He was head of 
the Warsaw Institute for History, and a member of the Acadé- 
mie des Sciences Morales et Politiques in Paris. Handelsman’s 
historical research covered several fields. His first study dealt 
with punishment in early Polish law (Kara w najdawniejszym 
prawie polskim, 1907). His main areas of interest were the his- 
tory of Poland from the time of its first partition in 1772, the 
Napoleonic era, and Franco-Polish relations. In these fields he 
published the following books: Napoléon et la Pologne, 1806-07 
(1909); Francja-Polska 1795-1845 (1926); Les Idées frangaises et 
la mentalité politique en Pologne au x1x° siécle (1927). Handels- 
man also wrote essays of general historiographical importance, 
on the development of the present-day nationalism, and on 
methodology and the interpretation of history. He had a pro- 
gressive-realistic attitude to historical research and opposed 
the romantic-conservative school. Although he had converted 
to Christianity Handelsman was sent by the Germans to the 
Nordhausen concentration camp where he died. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Moszczenska, in: Kwartalnik Historyczny, 
63, no. 3 (1956), 111-50; Polska Akademia Nauk, Polski Slownik Bio- 
graficzny (1960-61); A.B. Boswell, in: Slavonic and East European Re- 
view, 25 (1946), 247-9. 


HANDLER, MILTON (1903-1998), U.S. attorney. Handler 
was born in New York City. He graduated from Columbia Law 
School (1926) and served on its faculty from 1927. A special- 
ist in trademarks and antitrust law in both private and pub- 
lic practice, Handler held posts on the National Labor Board, 
serving as special adviser to the Department of Agriculture 
(1933-34), U.S. Treasury Department (1938-40), Lend-Lease 
Administration (1942-43), Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion, of which he was special counsel, and the U.S. attorney 
general’s national committee to study antitrust laws (1953-55). 
In 1955-56 he was the chairman of the Special Commission to 
Study n.y. State Antitrust Legislation. 

During the movement for Israel’s independence, Handler 
was chairman of the American Jewish Conference’s Palestine 
Committee, member of the American Zionist Emergency 
Council (1944-48), and co-author of a report on Palestine 
submitted to the United Nations in 1947. In 1969 he was ap- 
pointed chairman of the American Friends of the Hebrew 
University. 

He retired from teaching at Columbia in 1972 and was 
named professor emeritus. In his honor, the Milton Handler 
Chair in Trade Regulation was established in 1974 at the Co- 
lumbia University School of Law. Other honors accorded Han- 
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dler include the Scopus Award from the American Friends 
of the Hebrew University (1963), the Medal of Excellence 
awarded by Columbia Law Alumni (1976), the Outstanding 
Research in Law and Government Award from the Fellows 
of the American Bar Association (1977), the Human Rela- 
tions Award of the Lawyers’ Division of the Anti-Defamation 
League Appeal (1979), and the John Sherman Award from the 
Antitrust Division of the U.S Justice Department (1988). 

Handler’s books and articles include Antitrust in Per- 
spective (1957), Cases and Materials on Trade Regulation (ed., 
1967*), and Twenty-five Years of Antitrust (1973). 

His wife, MIRIAM HANDLER, was active in American 
Jewish support for Israel. She served on the U.S. Manpower 
Commission Training within Industry (1943-45), was a mem- 
ber of the Hadassah National Board from 1947, and held other 
leadership positions with the American Friends of the Hebrew 
University and the American-Israel Cultural Foundation. In 
1975 the Handler Auditorium on Mount Scopus at the Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem was dedicated in their name. 


[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


HANDLER, PHILIP (1917-1981), U.S. biochemist. Born on 
a New Jersey farm, Handler taught at Duke University, North 
Carolina, from 1939. He was a professor of biochemistry there 
from 1950 and in 1960 assumed the chair of biochemistry at 
the university. Handler’s early research dealt with pellagra, a 
dietary deficiency disease. He and his collaborators showed 
that the vitamin nicotinic acid was a component of NAD and 
NADP, two coenzymes important in electron transfer in cells. 
Handler's later research was concerned with niacin and cho- 
line deficiency, purine metabolism, hypertension, and para- 
thyroid tumors. Handler served at various times as president 
of the American Society of Biochemists and of the Federation 
of American Societies for Experimental Biology. He held lead- 
ing positions in the National Science Foundation, including 
the chairmanship of the National Science Board, its policy- 
making body. In 1964 Handler was appointed to the Presi- 
dent’s Science Advisory Committee. In the same year he was 
elected to membership of the National Academy of Sciences 
and in 1969 became president of the Academy, a position he 
held until June 1981. In October 1981 he was awarded the Na- 
tional Medal of Science by President Reagan. He died in De- 
cember of that year. 

He was coauthor of Principles of Biochemistry (1954) and 
from 1957 was the editor of Geriatrics. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Current Biography Yearbook (1964), 174-6. 
[Samuel Aaron Miller] 


HANDLER, RUTH MOSKO (1916-2002), U.S. entrepreneur, 
toy manufacturer, inventor of the Barbie doll and the Nearly 
Me breast prosthesis. Handler was born in Denver to first gen- 
eration Polish immigrants, Jacob Joseph Mosko and his wife, 
née Ida Rubenstein. She married her high school boyfriend, 
Elliott Handler, and the two moved to Los Angeles in 1938. 
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HANDLIN, OSCAR 


The Handlers started their first business, plastic furniture, 
in their garage and Ruth sold products to Douglas Aircraft. 
During World War 11 a partner, Harold “Matt” Matson, and 
Elliot combined letters in their names to form another com- 
pany, Mattel. They originally sold miniature picture frames 
but found dollhouse furniture to be more profitable. After 
Matson sold out to his partner, Elliot and Ruth Handler con- 
centrated on manufacturing toys. In 1955 the Handlers pio- 
neered a new way to market products directly to children by 
buying a year’s worth of advertising on the new Mickey Mouse 
Club television show for which they created “Mouseguitar” 
Still it was the Barbie doll that would be their most success- 
ful product. During a trip to Europe Ruth bought a German 
doll, Lilli, for her daughter, Barbara. After buying the rights 
to market Lilli, Ruth made a few changes and put the Barbie 
doll on the market in 1959. Although Ruth Handler believed 
it was important for girls’ self-esteem to play with a doll with 
breasts, critics have said that the doll’s unrealistic measure- 
ments, translated to human size, 39”-18”-33”, could have the 
opposite effect. Mattel did adjust the doll’s measurements over 
the years, but the proportions remained out of reach for most 
women. The enormous appeal of Barbie, her ever-changing 
wardrobe pieces and her entourage, including boyfriend Ken 
(named for the Handlers’ son Kenneth), Midge, Barbie’s best 
friend, and Allan, Ken’s pal and Midge’s beau, led Mattel to 
become a publicly owned company in 1960, and by 1965 Mat- 
tel was on the Fortune 500 list. Ruth Handler, who became 
Mattel’s president in 1967, was indicted in 1978 for fraud and 
securities violations from the early 1970s. Handler, who was 
diagnosed with breast cancer and had a mastectomy in 1970, 
pled no contest, saying she wanted to work on her new busi- 
ness, based on the breast prosthesis she designed and called 
Nearly Me. She did public service to serve her sentence. Han- 
dler published an autobiography, Dream Doll: The Ruth Han- 
dler Story in 1995. She died in 2002 at the age of 86, at which 
time more than a billion Barbies had been sold in 250 coun- 
tries. The phenomenal success of Barbie found the doll among 
items buried in the official Bicentennial time capsule. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.G. Lord. Forever Barbie: The Unauthor- 
ized Biography of a Real Doll (1994). 
[Sara Alpern (2"4 ed.)] 


HANDLIN, OSCAR (1915— ), U.S. historian. Handlin, who 
was born in Brooklyn, New York, graduated from Brooklyn 
College in 1934 and a year later earned his master’s degree 
at Harvard University. He received his Ph.D. from Harvard 
in 1940 and taught history there from 1939. He directed the 
Center for the Study of Liberty at Cambridge, Massachusetts 
(1958-66), and in 1966 assumed the directorship of the Charles 
Warren Center for the Study of American History. After his 
retirement, he became the Carl M. Loeb University Emeritus 
Professor of History at Harvard. 

A prolific writer, Handlin produced almost a book a year 
during his prodigious career. His works include the Pulitzer 
Prize-winning study of American immigrants, The Uprooted 
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(1951), Boston's Immigrants (1941), Chance or Destiny (1955), Al 
Smith and His America (1958), The Newcomers: Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans in a Changing Metropolis (1959), The Americans 
(1963), Children of the Uprooted (1966), Statue of Liberty (1971), 
A Pictorial History of Immigration (1972), The Wealth of the 
American People (with his wife, Mary Handlin, 1975), Truth in 
History (1979), and The Distortion of America (1981). 

By applying sociological insights to historical research, 
Handlin brought new evidence to bear on many controversial 
issues in American history, such as the nature of the Populists, 
the origins of antisemitism, the economic foundations of co- 
lonial slavery, and the conservatism of American immigrants. 
A vice president of the American Jewish Historical Society, his 
contributions to American Jewish history include Danger in 
Discord: Origins of Anti-Semitism in the United States (with M. 
Handlin, 1948); Adventure in Freedom: Three Hundred Years 
of Jewish Life in America (1954); “A Century of Jewish Immi- 
gration to the United States” (with M. Handlin), in ayyB, 50 
(1948), 1-84; and American Jews: Their Story (1972). 

[Hans L. Trefousse / Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


HANFMANN, GEORGE MAXIM ANOSSOV (1911-1986), 
U.S. archaeologist. Hanfmann was born in St. Petersburg, Rus- 
sia, and was educated at the University of Berlin. With the ad- 
vent of the Nazis he was forced to leave Germany and went to 
Harvard. He became curator of classical art at the Fogg Art 
Museum in 1946 and professor of fine arts at Harvard in 1956. 
From 1958 he excavated at *Sardis as field director of the ex- 
cavations in Turkey. He was largely responsible for the dis- 
coveries of the ruins and partial reconstruction of the Sardis 
synagogue. His earlier work specialized in Etruscan sculp- 
ture, but he extended his work by dealing with the interrela- 
tion between Greek and neighboring Near Eastern cultures 
in the Homeric and post-Homeric archaic age. Hanfmann’s 
expertise ultimately encompassed Etruscan sculpture, Roman 
sarcophagi, Anatolian city planning, Hellenistic survivals in 
Byzantine art, Near Eastern narrative, and ancient technol- 
ogy, especially metallurgy. 

In honor of Hanfmann and his contributions to classi- 
cal archaeology and Greek and Roman art, the Hanfmann 
Lectureship was established in 1988 by the Archaeological 
Institute of America. Scholars who hold the position special- 
ize in one or more of the subjects to which Hanfmann was 
dedicated. 

Hanfmann’s publications include Season Sarcophagus 
in Dumbarton Oaks, 2 vols. (1951), Etruskische Plastik (1956), 
Roman Art (1964), Classical Sculpture (1967), Letters from 
Sardis (1972), From Croesus to Constantine (1975), Sculpture 
from Sardis (1978), and Sardis from Prehistoric to Roman Times 
(with W. Mierse, 1983). 

[Penuel P. Kahane / Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


HANGCHOW, coastal capital of Chekiang province, E. 
China. It was the one of the largest cities in the world during 
the 14" century. At that time, it is generally believed, a Jewish 
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community with a synagogue existed there. The Arab trav- 
eler Ibn Battita in the first half of the 14 century described 
Hangchow as consisting of six cities, each with its own wall, 
and an outer wall surrounding the whole. Ibn Battita “en- 
tered the second city through a gate called the Jews’ Gate. In 
this city live the Jews, Christians, and sun-worshiping Turks, 
a large number in all” The Chinese Jew, *Ai Tien, during a 
visit to Peking (Beijing) in 1605, told Matteo Ricci, the Jesuit 
missionary, about the presence of numerous Jews and the ex- 
istence of a synagogue in Hangchow. Nothing is known of the 
further history of the community. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.A.R. Gibb, Ibn Battiita, Travels in Asia and 
Africa 1325-1354 (1929), 293; A.C. Moule, Christians in China before 
the Year 1550 (1930), 3. 


[Rudolf Loewenthal] 


HANIF (pl. Hunafa), Arabic term which occurs many times 
in the *Koran in connection with true monotheism. The pri- 
mary meaning and the origin of the word is still to be deter- 
mined. In pre-Islamic times it seems to have been used for 
adherents of Hellenistic culture. *Muhammad uses it as a 
term for the God-fearing, righteous men in the pre-Islamic 
period, who followed the original and true religion. Abraham 
was one of them, Muhammad is his true follower, and Islam 
is the reappearance of the true faith distorted by Judaism and 
Christianity (e.g., Sura 10:105; 16:121, 124; 30:29). According 
to Muhammad's biographers, many such God-seekers who 
lived in Arabia during his lifetime, such as *Umayya ibn Abi 
al-Salt, did not accept his prophetic mission to the Arabs. In 
later usage hanif means Muslim. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: V.V. Bartold, Muzulmanskiy mir (1917), 48 
(Mussulman Culture, 1934); Wensinck, in: Acta Orientalia, 2 (1924), 
191; K. Ahrens, Muhammad als Religionsstifter (1935), 17, n. 3; J.W. 
Hirschberg, Juedische und christliche Lehren (1939), index; N.A. Faris 
and H.W. Glidden, in: JPos, 19 (1941), 1-13; W. Montgomery Watt, 
in: EIS”, 3 (1966), s.v. 


[Haim Zew Hirschberg] 


HANINA (Hananiah; Comrade of the Rabbis; end of the 
third-beginning of the fourth century), Palestinian amora. 
Hanina was born in Babylonia; in his youth he migrated to 
Erez Israel and studied under Johanan among others (Men. 
79); Ber. 5b; et al.). Johanan was greatly distressed because he 
was unable to ordain him, but Hanina comforted him, saying: 
“Tt is because we are descendants of Eli the Priest; we have a 
tradition that none of this family is destined to be ordained” 
(Sanh. 14a). For this reason he was called haver (“comrade” 

of the rabbis. He is frequently mentioned together with Os- 
haya, who was also a priest of the family of Eli that emigrated 
to Erez Israel; they may have been brothers (Yihusei Tanna’im 
re-Amora’im (1963, 388)). Both earned their living by sandal- 
making. In illustration of their great piety, the Talmud relates 
that their workshop was in the market of the harlots for whom 
they made shoes, yet they never raised their eyes to look at 
them. The harlots, recognizing their piety, used to swear “by 
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the lives of the holy rabbis of Israel” (Pes. 113b). Hanina’s hal- 
akhic sayings are cited in the Talmud. Problems were directed 
to him (J, Ber., 1:1, 2b; MK 3:5, 82b), and in reply to a query 
about abolishing an accepted custom, he replied: “Since your 
ancestors were accustomed to forbid this, do not change the 
custom of your ancestors, that they may rest in peace” (TJ, Pes. 
4:1, 30d). He sent halakhot in the name of Johanan from Erez 
Israel to Babylonia (Yev. 58b). He disputed with Ilai in hala- 
khah (Shab. 84b), and had discussions with Zeira (RH 13a). 
He also had connections with Rabbah and repeated beraitot 
before him (Bm 6b; et al.). Some are of the opinion that Rab- 
bah (b. Nahamani) was his brother (see Yuhasin. s.v. Rabbah 
bar Nahamani). It has recently been suggested that behind 
the well-known halakhah ascribed in the Bavli (Shab. 122, 
20a, et al) to the tanna Hananiah, lies a tradition properly as- 
cribed in the Yerushalmi to Hanina (Hananiah) “comrade of 
the Rabbis” (Wald). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Pal Amor; Hyman, Toledot, s.v.; 
H. Albeck, Mavo la-Talmudim (1969), 241-3; S. Wald, in: Sidra 19 


(Hebr.) (2004), 47-75. 
[Yitzhak Dov Gilat] 


HANINA BAR HAMA (early third century c.£.), Palestin- 
ian scholar of the transitional generation from tannaim to 
amoraim. Hanina was born in Babylon (TJ, Pe'ah 7:4, 20a), 
and studied there under a scholar called Hamnuna (TJ, Ta’an. 
4:2, 68a). He went to Erez Israel and lived in Sepphoris where 
he was a distinguished pupil of Judah ha-Nasi (TJ, Nid. 2:7, 
50b). He transmitted information about the rulings and cus- 
toms of his teacher (TJ, Ber. 3:5, 6d) who greatly admired him 
(Av. Zar. 10b). He was friendly with Ishmael b. Yose, with 
Bar Kappara, and with Hiyya, in whose presence Hanina 
boasted of the sharpness of his intellect, saying, “Were the 
Torah, God forbid, to be forgotten in Israel, I would restore it 
by means of my dialectics” (Ket. 103b; BM 85b). Hanina’s col- 
leagues were Rav, Jonathan, and Joshua b. Levi, and he went 
with the last to visit the Roman proconsul in Sepphoris (TJ, 
Ber. 5:1, 9a). According to the Jerusalem Talmud Hanina was 
not ordained by Judah ha-Nasi during the latter’s lifetime, 
because he was vexed with him over a certain matter, but he 
ordered his son Gamaliel who succeeded him to ordain him 
(rj, Taan. 4:2). According to a baraita quoted in the Babylo- 
nian Talmud, however (Ket. 103b), Judah ha-Nasi ordered be- 
fore his death: “Hanina b. Hama shall preside,’ which Rashi 
explains as meaning to preside over the college. This indeed 
seems to be the meaning of the phrase in its context which 
deals with the appointments to be made in the college after 
Judah's death. Further it is stated that Hanina refused to accept 
this appointment “because R. Afes was two and a half years 
older than he.” Afes was appointed, and only after his death 
did Hanina accept the office. Among his most prominent pu- 
pils were Johanan and Simeon b. Lakish and also Eleazar, who 
frequently transmits in his name. Eleazar’s statement in the 
name of Hanina: “The disciples of the wise increase peace in 
the world, as it says [Isa. 54:13]: and all thy children shall be 
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HANINA BAR PAPA 


taught of the Lord, and great shall be the peace of thy children. 
Read not banayikh [‘thy children’] but bonayikh [‘thy build- 
ers’]” (Ber. 64a; et al.) has become famous and is incorporated 
in the daily prayer book. 

Hanina lived to a very advanced age (Hul. 24b). He 
earned a living by trading in honey (tJ, Pe’ah 7:4, 20b) and 
also practiced medicine, in which he was regarded as an ex- 
pert (Yoma 49a). He harshly rebuked his fellow citizens of 
Sepphoris and bemoaned their hardheartedness (TJ, Ta’an, 
3:4, 66c). He emphasized the value of rebuke in his statement: 
“Jerusalem was destroyed only because they did not rebuke 
each other” (Shab. 119b). He frequently spoke in praise of Erez 
Israel (TJ, Pe’'ah 7:4, 20b) and explained the description of Erez 
Israel as erez zevi (lit. “land of the hind? jps “beauteous,” av 
“glorious”; Dan. 11:41) as follows: “Just as the skin of the hind 
cannot hold its flesh; so the land of Israel when it is inhabited 
can provide space for everyone, but when it is not inhabited 
it contracts” (Git. 57a). Hanina was strongly opposed to any- 
one leaving the land of Israel, and said of him, “He has aban- 
doned the bosom of his mother, and embraced the bosom of 
a stranger” (TJ, MK 3:1, 81c). He was especially opposed to a 
priest leaving the country, even for religious reasons (ibid.). 

Hanina’s aggadic statements are numerous. He was of 
the opinion that the planets influence Israel too, and that “the 
constellation of the hour is the determining influence” (Shab. 
156a). This influence, however, does not limit the activity of 
divine providence, since both witchcraft and constellations 
are subject to the providence of the creator “for if there be no 
decree from Him, they can do him no harm” (Rashi to Hul. 
7b; cf. Sanh. 67b). The overall power of providence is stressed 
in his saying: “No man bruises his finger here on earth, unless 
it was so decreed against him in heaven” (Hul. 7b). But this 
emphasis does not nullify the value of man’s freedom of will: 
“Everything is from heaven, excepting cold draughts, as it is 
written [Prov. 22:5]. Cold draughts [thus he understands the 
words usually rendered “thorns and snares” are in the way of 
the froward; he that keepeth his soul holdeth himself far from 
them” (BM 107b). Moreover it is certain that no one should rely 
upon his constellation or upon providence in all that pertains 
to his character, since “Everything is in the hand of heaven 
except the fear of heaven” (Ber. 33b), but the attainment of the 
fear of heaven is not given to all men equally and for the same 
effort (ibid.). Hanina stressed the heinousness of profaning the 
Divine Name: “The Holy One was indulgent of idolatry — but 
He was not indulgent of the profanation of the Name” (Lev. 
R. 22:6); “It is better for a man to commit a transgression in 
secret — and not profane the Name of Heaven in public” (Kid. 
40a). Among his other noteworthy sayings are, “He who lifts 
a hand against his fellow, even without smiting him, is called a 
sinner” (Sanh. 58b); “Let not the blessing of a common person 
be light in your eyes” (Meg. 15a); “The son of David will not 
come until the haughty in Israel are extinct” (Sanh. 98a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Pal Amor; Hyman, Toledot, s.v.; E.E. 
Urbach, in: Sefer ha-Yovel le- Yehezkel Kaufmann (1960), 141-6. 

[Zvi Kaplan] 
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HANINA (Hinena) BAR PAPA (Pappi; end of third and be- 
ginning of fourth century c.£.), Palestinian amora. Hanina 
belonged to the circle of R. Johanan’s pupils, Abbahu, Isaac 
Nappaha, Ammi, etc., though he only once actually quotes 
R. Johanan himself (TJ, BK 10:2, 71b.). He was renowned in 
the field of aggadah, and was considered an excellent preacher 
(Sot. 9a, et al.). He may have learned his aggadah from Sam- 
uel b. Nahman whom he calls “rabbi” (TJ, Shev. 4:3, 35b). He 
was considered a paradigm of holiness (Kid. 81a) and even the 
night spirits feared him. It is related of him that he distributed 
alms at night (TJ, Pe'ah 8:9, 21b). When the Angel of Death 
came to take him, he requested another 30 days in which to 
revise his learning. The Angel of Death, who respected him 
deeply, granted this request, and when he died a pillar of fire 
separated him from the people (Ket. 77b). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Judah b. Kalonymus, Yihusei Tanna’im ve- 
Amora’im, ed. by J.L. Maimon (1963), 376-8; Margalioth, Hakhmei, 
346-8, S.v.; Hyman, Toledot, 494-7, s.v.; H. Albeck, Mavo la-Tal- 


mudim (1969), 239f. 
[Zvi Kaplan] 


HANINA BEN ABBAHU (c. 300), Palestinian amora. 
Hanina was the son of the famous *Abbahu who lived in Cae- 
sarea. He studied under his father and transmitted teachings 
in his name, as well as about him (Kid. 33b; TJ, Bik. 3:7, 65d; 
et al.), but later his father sent him to study at the yeshivah of 
Tiberias. When his father heard that instead of devoting him- 
self to study there he was engaging in works of benevolence, he 
sent him a message: “Is it because there are no graves in Cae- 
sarea [cf. Ex. 14:11; the reverential interment of the dead be- 
ing one of the highest of benevolent activities] that I sent you 
to Tiberias? For it has already been decided that study takes 
precedence over good deeds” (TJ, Pes. 3:7, 30b). Hanina appar- 
ently returned to Caesarea (TJ, Ket. 4:15, 29b) where he was a 
dayyan (TJ, Yev. 2:4, 3d) and is referred to also as “Hanina of 
Caesarea” (Song R. 1:20, no. 3). In addition to halakhah, ag- 
gadic sayings were transmitted in his name (TJ, Shab. 6:9, 8d; 
Lam. R., Proem 34; ibid. 2:1, no, 2; et al.). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frankel, Mevo, 87b-88a; Hyman, Toledot, 
s.v.; H. Albeck, Mavo la-Talmudim (1969), 327-8. 
[Zvi Kaplan] 


HANINA BEN ANTIGONUS (first half of second century 
c.E.), tanna. According to the Talmud Hanina was a kohen 
(Bek. 30b), and it is seems that in his youth he lived in Jeru- 
salem before the destruction of the Temple and was able to 
report certain details of that period (Tosef., Ar. 1:15; see also 
Kid. 4:5). Similarly, many of the teachings quoted in his name 
are on the subject of the Temple and its vessels (Bek. 6:3, 4, 10; 
Tosef., Shek. 3:15; Tosef., Suk. 4:15; et al.), which is the main 
subject matter of his quoted statements. He also transmitted 
a halakhic tradition in the name of R. Eleazar Hisma (Tosef., 
Tem. 4:10). It is told of his son that R. Judah and R. Yose sought 
his judgment on questions of ritual purity (Bek. 30b). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 479-80. 
[Zvi Kaplan] 
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HANINA BEN DOSA (first century c.£.), tanna. Hanina 
lived in Arav in lower Galilee (north of the valley of Bet Neto- 
fah) and was a disciple-colleague of *Johanan b. Zakkai. More 
has been transmitted about his pious deeds and his wonders 
than about his dicta, and the little preserved is in the field of 
aggadah, confining itself to emphasis on the importance of 
good deeds: “He whose deeds exceed his wisdom, his wis- 
dom shall endure; but he whose wisdom exceeds his deed, 
his wisdom will not endure. He in whom the spirit of his fel- 
low creatures takes delight, in him the spirit of the All-present 
takes delight; and he in whom the spirit of his fellow creatures 
takes not delight, in him the spirit of the All-present takes not 
delight” (Avot 3:9-10). It was said of him “that he was praying 
when a scorpion bit him, but he did not interrupt his prayer. 
His pupils went and found it dead at the entrance to its hole. 
They said: Woe to the man bitten by a scorpion, but woe to 
the scorpion that bites Ben Dosa” (Tosef., Ber. 3:20; and cf. 
Ber. 5:5, TJ, Ber. 5:1 and Ber. 33a). Similarly it was said of him: 
“When Hanina b. Dosa died, men of deeds ceased and piety 
came to an end” (Sot. 9:15; cf. Tosef. Sot. 15:5). Of his wife too 
it was said that she resembled her husband in piety (BB 74b) 
and like him was “accustomed to miracles” (Ta’an. 25a). He 
was also praised for his integrity. The sages applied to him the 
phrase (Ex. 18:21) “men of truth” (Mekh., Malek 2). In the Tal- 
mud he was held up as an example of a completely righteous 
man (Ber. 61b), and described him as “one for whose sake God 
shows favor to his entire generation” (Hag. 14a). He refused to 
benefit from the property of others though he was destitute, 
and such remarkable things are related about this conduct that 
it was stated, “Every day a divine voice proclaims from Mt. 
Horeb: The whole world is sustained by the merit of my son 
Hanina, and Hanina my son subsists on a kav of carobs from 
one week to the next” (Ber. 17b). He was zealous in observing 
precepts: e.g., in the observance of the Sabbath, which he kept 
from midday on Friday (Gen. R. 10:8); in separating tithes (Ty, 
Dem. 1:3); and in returning lost property to its owner (Taan. 
25a). His prayers were regarded as being specially accepted, 
and as a result he was frequently requested to pray for the 
sick and those in trouble (Ber. 34b; Yev. 121b). When the son 
of Johanan b. Zakkai fell ill, Hanina prayed for him and he re- 
covered. Johanan b. Zakkai claimed that he himself would not 
have succeeded in achieving this and when his wife asked, “Is 
Hanina greater than you?” he replied, “No! but he is like a ser- 
vant before the king, and I am like a courtier before the king” 
(Ber. 34b). The aggadah speaks extensively of the miracles that 
happened for him (Taan. 24b-25a; ARN’ 8, 38). On one Sab- 
bath eve at twilight he saw his daughter sad. He said to her: 
“Why are you sad?” She replied: “I exchanged my vinegar can 
for my oil can, and I kindled the Sabbath light with vinegar 
(and it will be extinguished)” He said to her: “My daughter, 
why should this trouble you? He who commanded the oil to 
burn will also command the vinegar to burn” (Taan. 25a). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Tann; Hyman, Toledot, s.v.; G.B. Zar- 
fati, in: Tarbiz, 26 (1956/57), 130ff.; EE. Urbach, Hazal (1969) index. 
[Zvi Kaplan] 
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HANINA BEN GAMALIEL (mid-second century c.£.), 
tanna. He was a son of Rabban *Gamaliel of Jabneh, and an 
older brother of the patriarch (nasi) *Simeon b. Gamaliel, who 
quotes his teachings (Tosef., Nid. 7:5). Hanina was apparently 
a disciple of *Tarfon (see Ned. 62a; Kid. 81b). He differed on 
halakhah with *Akiva (Nid. 8a) and with Yose ha-Gelili (Men. 
5:8), and engaged in halakhic discussions with the disciples of 
Akiva (Tosef., Av. Zar. 4 (5): 12; Tosef., Nid. 4:5; et al.). He was 
also well-versed in the aggadah (mk 23a) and many aggadot 
are quoted in his name. He apparently died young, and be- 
cause of this his younger brother was appointed to the posi- 
tion of nasi. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, s.v. 
[Zvi Kaplan] 


HANINA (Ahonai) KAHANA BEN HUNA (the second 
half eighth century), gaon of Sura (769-774). A priest belong- 
ing to a significant priestly family, he let his nails grow, say- 
ing “the Temple will soon be rebuilt and they will require a 
priest qualified for melikah” (slaughtering the sacrificial bird 
by pinching the back of its neck; Yev. 1:15). Hanina was a stu- 
dent of *Yehudai b. Nahman Gaon. His interpretations and 
rulings, found in the Halakhot Gedolot, were highly regarded 
by succeeding geonim. The value of the sela coin as deter- 
mined by him has been incorporated in the text of the Tal- 
mud (Bek. 50a). Hanina was the teacher of Jacob b. Mordecai 
ha-Kohen, who was known among the geonim for his inde- 
pendent views, and also of Samuel, the first portion of whose 
Midrash Asefah has been included in the Halakhot Gedolot, in 
collections of geonic responsa, and also in the Midrashim of 
Yemen. Some passages of Hanina’s works have been included 
in the Yalkut Shimoni. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B.M. Lewin (ed.), Iggeret R. Sherira Gaon 
(1921), 108; idem, Ozar ha-Geonim (Taanit), pt. 2 (1932), 30; L. Ginz- 
berg, Geonica, 2 (Eng., 1909), 31, 94, 113; Baron, Social’, 7 (1958), 259f.; 
J. Mueller, Mafteah li-Teshuvot ha-Geonim (1891), 72. 

[Meir Havazelet] 


HANINA SEGAN HA-KOHANIM (first century c.£.), 
tanna living in the last years of the Second Temple, the des- 
ignation Segan ha-Kohanim referring to the fact that he was 
deputy high priest (cf. Yoma 39a). He transmitted details 
about the Temple service both from his knowledge of his fa- 
ther’s customs (Zev. 9:3) and from those of the other priests 
(Pes. 1:6; Eduy. 2:1-2), and about other customs prevalent in 
Temple times (Eduy. 2:3; Men 10:1; et al.). On the basis of his 
testimony cited in Pesahim 1:6, an extensive and ramified dis- 
cussion is developed in the Babylonian Talmud (Pes. 14a-21a). 
The Mishnah also gives information about the customs of his 
family in the Temple (Shek. 6:1). His intense love of the Tem- 
ple is expressed by a remark in connection with the prohibi- 
tion against bathing on the Ninth of Av: “The house of our 
God merits that for its sake a man should forego an immer- 
sion once a year” (Ta/an. 13a). Two halakhot in his name are 
found in the Tosefta (Ter. 9:10; Neg. 8:6), both dealing with 
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the laws of ritual purity. His aggadic sayings extol the virtue of 
peace: “Great is peace which is equal to the whole act of cre- 
ation.” He says that the word “peace” in the priestly blessing 
refers to domestic peace (Sif. Num. 42), and he enjoins, “Pray 
for the peace of the ruling power, since but for fear of it men 
would have swallowed up each other alive” (Avot 3:2), and in 
praise of Torah: “Everyone who takes the words of the Torah 
to heart... will have removed from him fear of the sword, fear 
of famine, foolish thoughts... fear of the yoke of human be- 
ings” (ARN' 20, 70). According to Maimonides (Commentary 
to Mishnah, introd.), Simeon b. ha-Segan (cf. Shek. 8:5; Ket. 
2:8) was the son of Hanina. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, s.v. 
[Zvi Kaplan] 


HANITAH (Heb. 30737), kibbutz situated on the Israel-Leb- 
anese frontier in western Upper Galilee, 4% mi. (7 km.) E. of 
Rosh ha-Nikrah. Hanitah, affiliated with Ihud ha-Kevuzot ve- 
ha-Kibbutzim, was founded in 1938, at the height of the Arab 
riots, as a stockade and watchtower outpost, with the aim of 
gaining a foothold in a region until then devoid of Jewish set- 
tlement, and of closing the border gap through which armed 
gangs used to infiltrate from Lebanon. Hanitah became the 
epitome of the defense settlement and its foundation was the 
subject of the Hebrew opera Dan ha-Shomer by Shin *Shalom 
and Marc *Lavry (1945). First established by a *Haganah unit 
at a site known as “lower Hanitah, the settlement had to re- 
pel incessant attacks, two defenders falling the very night it 
was founded. A month later, “upper Hanitah” was set up on 
the permanent site at the top of the ridge. In 1939, a group of 
settlers from Eastern Europe took over. Arduous reclama- 
tion work was required to carve cultivable land (mainly for 
deciduous fruit orchards and vineyards) out of the rocky ter- 
rain overgrown with wild brush. Forests were planted and an- 
cient woodlands in the vicinity restored. Hanitah established 
a large rest resort, which went out of business though guest 
rooms were still rented, a lens-making factory, and a factory 
for coating, laminating and metallicizing polyester film. Farm- 
ing included fruit plantations, citrus groves, and field crops. 
Its population in 1968 was 390, rising to 610 in the mid-1990s 
and then dropping to 465 by 2002. Its name dates back to the 
second and third centuries c.g. and is preserved in the form 
Hanita (X13; Tosef., Shev. 4:9 and Tj, Dem. 2:1, 22b), today 
Khirbat Hantta at the site of the kibbutz. 


WEBSITE: www.hanita.co.il. 
[Efraim Orni] 


HANKIN, YEHOSHUA (1864-1945), Erez Israel pioneer, in- 
strumental in acquiring large tracts of land for Jewish settle- 
ment. Born in Kremenchug, Ukraine, Hankin went to Erez 
Israel in 1882 with his father, who was one of the founders of 
Rishon le-Zion. In 1887 the family moved to Gederah where 
he established friendly relations with the Arab felaheen and 
landowners, which helped him in negotiating for the purchase 
of land for the expansion of Jewish settlement. His first pur- 
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chase, in 1890, was of the lands on which Rehovot was estab- 
lished, and a year later he bought the land on which Haderah 
was founded; he also purchased the lands on which the *Jew- 
ish Colonization Association (1c A) settlements in the Galilee 
and elsewhere were set up. In 1908, when the Zionist Orga- 
nization began to engage in practical work in Erez Israel and 
established the Palestine Land Development Corporation (for 
the purchase and cultivation of land for the *Jewish National 
Fund and private purchasers), Hankin joined this company. 
As early as 1897 he had negotiated for the purchase of the Jez- 
reel Valley lands, but the first sale there was delayed until 1909, 
when Hankin at last succeeded in buying the lands of Kafr 
Fala (10,000 dunams), on which Merhavyah, the first Jewish 
settlement in the valley, was established. In 1915 he was exiled 
to Anatolia, Turkey, by the Turkish authorities, returning to 
Palestine three years later. In 1920 he purchased a large tract 
of land (51,000 dunams) in the Jezreel Valley, on which many 
agricultural settlements were later established (En-Harod, Tel 
Yosef, Nahalal, and others), and as a result he became known 
as “The Redeemer of the Valley.’ Seven years later he submitted 
to the Zionist leadership a daring 20-year plan for the acqui- 
sition of Palestinian lands; from 1932 he served as director of 
the Palestine Land Development Corporation. Hankin wrote 
Jewish Colonization in Palestine (1940, ed. and tr. by E. Koe- 
nig). He died in Tel Aviv and was buried on Mt. Gilboa oppo- 
site the land he redeemed in the Jezreel Valley, near the Harod 
spring. During his lifetime, he purchased more than 600,000 
dunams of land, most of which passed into the possession of 
the Jewish National Fund. The moshav Kefar Yehoshu’a in the 
Jezreel Valley is named after him. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Yaari-Poleskin, Yehoshua Hankin ha-Ish u- 
Mifalo (1933); M. Smilansky, Mishpahat ha-Adamah, 3 (1951), 207-81; 
Tidhar, 2 (1947), 752-5; M. Sharett, Orot she-Kavu (1969), 102-8; A. 
Ashbel (ed.), Shishim Shenot Hakhsharat ha-Yishuv (1970). 


[Gedalyah Elkoshi] 


HANNAH (Heb. 139;; “graciousness, favor”), wife of Elkanah, 
of the family of Zuph from Ramathaim-Zophim in the hill 
country of Ephraim; mother of the prophet *Samuel. Hannah 
appears in the Bible in connection with the birth of Samuel. 
Together with Elkanah and her co-wife Peninnah, she used to 
make the pilgrimage annually to the Temple in Shiloh to offer 
sacrifices (1 Sam. 1:2-7; 2:19; the Septuagint and a fragment 
from Cave 4 at Qumran in 1:24). Though the favored wife of 
her husband, she was unhappy because she was childless for 
many years and taunted about it by her co-wife. As she once 
stood in the Temple, pouring out her bitter anguish inaudi- 
bly, with only her lips moving, and vowing to dedicate any son 
born to her to the Temple and the service of God, *Eli the high 
priest at Shiloh observed her and chided her for her apparently 
drunken behavior. On ascertaining its true cause, however, he 
added his blessing to her pleas. Hannah gave birth to a son, 
Samuel, and after weaning him brought him to the Temple, of- 
fered a sacrifice and a song of thanksgiving, and left him with 
Eli to serve in the Temple for life. Each year she would return 
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to bring him a small cloak, when she went up with her hus- 
band to offer the yearly sacrifice. Eli blessed her and Hannah 
bore three more sons and two daughters (1 Sam. 2:21). 

The story of Hannah and the birth of Samuel is one of 
the most charming in the Bible. It is similar to other stories 
of barren mothers who late in life bore sons destined to be 
leaders of the nation, and to the story of *Rachel who was also 
the favored wife of her husband. Hannah’s pledging her son 
before his birth is similar to the action of Samson’s mother 
(Judg. 13), who pledged him as a *nazirite. This was a common 
practice of the period (although it was later forbidden - “a 
woman shall not pledge her son as a nazirite,” Naz. 4:6). Amos 
2:11-12 refers to prophets and nazirites jointly. It is worth not- 
ing that according to the Septuagint and the fragment from 
Qumran, 4QSama, Hannah dedicates her son specifically 
“as a nazirite for all time” who is forbidden to partake of wine 
and spirits (similarly in Ecclus. 46:13; Jos., Ant., 5:347). Ac- 
cording to R. Nehorai (Naz. 9:5; Maim. Yad, Nezirut, 3:16) 
Samuel was a nazirite like Samson. Hannah's prayer served as 
the model for Mary’s prayer in the New Testament (Luke 
1:46-55), famously referred to as “Magnificat,” its opening 
Latin word. 

[Yehoshua M. Grintz] 


In the Aggadah 

Hannah was one of the seven prophetesses (Meg. 14a). It was at 
her instigation that Elkanah took a second wife after 10 years 
of marriage without children (PR 43, 181b). Once Peninnah 
had given birth, however, she ceaselessly taunted Hannah (cf. 
1 Sam. 1:6), constantly reminding her of her childlessness (PR 
43, 182a-b). The expression “O Lord of hosts” (1 Sam. 1:11), 
which she was the first to use, implies: “Of all the hosts You 
have created, is it so hard to give me one son” (Ber. 31b), and 
to have contained the suggested criticism of God: “To which 
host do I belong? If the heavenly, then I will never die; if the 
mortal, then I should be able to give birth” (PR 43, 179b). The 
triple repetition of the phrase “thy handmaid” refers to her 
contention that she had not transgressed any of the three 
transgressions for which women die in childbirth (Ber. ibid., 
cf. Shab. 2:6). Hannah was so assured of the righteousness of 
her case that not only did she “hurl words at God” (ibid.) but 
she even volunteered to feign adultery, so that she would have 
to undergo the ordeal of water, after which, according to the 
Bible, “she will be cleansed and shall conceive seed” (Num. 
5:28; Ber. ibid.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.P. Smith, Critical and Exegetical Com- 
mentary of the Books of Samuel (1cc, 1899), 3-19; M.Z. Segal, Sifrei 
Shemuel (19647), 1-20; Cross, in: BASOR, 132 (1953), 15-26. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: S. Bar-Efrat, 1 Samuel (1996), 53. 


HANNAH AND HER SEVEN SONS, a story told in 11 
*Maccabees, Chapter 7, of seven brothers who were seized 
along with their mother by *Antiochus rv Epiphanes, presum- 
ably shortly after the beginning of the religious persecutions 
in 167/166 B.C.E., and commanded to prove their obedience to 
the king by partaking of swine’s flesh. The brothers defiantly 
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refused to do so. Encouraged in their resolve by their mother, 
they were executed after being put to frightful tortures. When 
the mother was appealed to by the king to spare the young- 
est child’s life by prevailing upon him to comply, she urged 
the child instead to follow in the path of his brothers, and she 
herself died shortly thereafter. 

The accounts of the manner in which she met her death 
differ. According to 1v Maccabees, she threw herself into the 
fire. The Midrash states that she lost her reason and threw 
herself to her death from a roof, while according to *Josip- 
pon she fell dead on the corpses of her children. The story, 
along with that of the martyrdom of the aged priest Eleazar 
(11 Macc. 6:18-31), became the subject of the book known as 
the Fourth Book of Maccabees. In rabbinic literature the story 
is recounted as an instance of martyrdom during the Hadri- 
anic persecution (Lam. R. 1:16, no. 50; Git. 57b; PR 43:180; SER 
30:151). The martyrs were venerated in the Roman Catholic 
calendar of saints (Aug. 1) as the “Seven Maccabee Brothers, 
although the mother is also mentioned with them, their mar- 
tyrdom being considered a prefiguration of later Christian 
martyrdoms. According to Antiochene Christian tradition, 
the relics of the mother and sons were interred on the site 
of a synagogue (later converted into a church) in the Kera- 
teion quarter of Antioch. On this and other grounds, it has 
been suggested that the scene of the martyrdom was Antioch 
rather than Jerusalem. 

Whatever its historical substratum, the story in 11 Macca- 
bees and in all subsequent sources is doubtless an adaptation 
of a stock form of a terrible tragedy (cf. 1 Sam. 2:5 and Isaiah di 
Trani’s commentary; Job 1:2, 19; Ass. Mos. 9; Jos., Ant., 14:429; 
BB 11a; Sem. 8:13). Drawing directly on 11 Maccabees, Sefer 
Josippon (c. 953) restored the story to its original Epiphanian 
setting. Although in 11 Maccabees and Gittin the name of the 
mother is not given, in other rabbinic accounts she is called 
Miriam bat Tanhum, while in Syriac Christian accounts she 
is called Shamone and/or Maryam. However, the obvious as- 
sociation with 1 Samuel 2:5 impelled a Spanish reviser of the 
Josippon (ed. Constantinople, 1510, 4:19) to name the anony- 
mous mother of 11 Maccabees “Hannah,” by which name she 
has become famous, thanks to the dissemination of the lon- 
ger (Spanish) version of Josippon and the medieval piyyutim 
in Hebrew, Arabic, and Judeo-Persian which are based on it. 
The shorter recension of the work (ed. Mantua, c. 1480, 126f.) 
and the literature based on it continued to refer to her anony- 
mously. The story has inspired many legends on the place of 
the martyrs’ burial, as well as works of art, poetry, and drama 
on their martyrdom, down to modern times. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.D. Cohen, in: Sefer ha-Yovel... Kaplan 
(1953), 109-22; H.M. Michlin, in: Mizrah u-Maarayv, 3 (1928/29), 
194-9; J. Gutman, in: Sefer Yohanan Levi (1949), 25-37; EM. Abel, Les 
Livres des Maccabées (1949), 370-84; E.J. Bickerman, in: Byzantion, 
21 (1951), 63-83 (Fr.); M. Hadas (ed.), The Third and Fourth Books of 
Maccabees (1953), 91ff.; Nissim b. Jacob, Hibbur Yafeh me-ha-Yeshuah, 
ed. and tr. by H.Z. Hirschberg (1954), 58ff., introduction; T.W. Man- 


son, in: BJRL, 39 (1956/57), 479-84. 
[Gerson D. Cohen] 
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HANNATHON (Heb. jn39), city in the territory of Zebulun 
between Rimmon and Iphtahel (Wadi al-Malik) in Lower 
Galilee (Josh. 19:13-14). It is mentioned in two el-Amarna let- 
ters as Hinnatuni or Hinnatuna (ed. Knudtzon, 8, 245); in one 
it is referred to as the place where the kings of Shimron and 
Acre attacked a Babylonian caravan which was on its way to 
Egypt, and in the other, as the place where the king of Acre 
freed Labayu, king of Shechem, after he had been captured at 
Megiddo. Tiglath-Pileser 111 mentions Hannathon (Hinatuna) 
among the cities captured during his Galilean campaign in 
733 B.C.E., together with Kanah and Jotbah. The site is gener- 
ally identified with Tell al-Badaywiyya at the western end of 
the Bet Netofah Valley, on an important road near Rammun, 
Kanah, and Jotapata. Pottery dating from the Middle Bronze, 
Late Bronze, and Iron Ages has been found there. An alterna- 
tive identification locates Hannathon at Khirbat al-Harbaj in 
the southern end of the plain of Acre (but see *Achshaph). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Alt, in: PJB, 21 (1925), 62ff.; Y. Aharoni, 
Hitnahalut Shivtei Yisrael ba-Galil ha-Elyon (1957), index; Aharoni, 
Land, index; Albright, in: BAsor, no. 11 (1923), 11; idem, in: AASOR, 


2-3 (1923), 23f. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


HANNELES, JUDAH LEIB BEN MEIR (d. 1596), rabbi 
and author, probably from Posen; known by the initials of 
his name, as “Maharlah” (Morenu ha-Rav Leib Hanneles). 
Judah, the son of Meir of Tannhauser, was one of nine broth- 
ers, among them *Eliakim Goetz b. Meir, a leading scholar of 
Posen, Jacob *Temerls, and Akiva of Hotzenplatz. He is the 
author of Va-Yiggash Yehudah, a commentary on the Arbaah 
Turim of *Jacob b. Asher, which he explains word by word, 
noting each halakhic ruling, giving its source and citing the 
various opinions. In his commentary Judah sought to com- 
plete the Beit Yosef of Joseph *Caro; he disagrees with Caro 
in several instances and also gives more accurate versions of 
the Arbaah Turim, of which Caro was not aware. At times he 
even disagrees with Jacob b. Asher. He began the publication 
of his work toward the end of his life, and died before it was 
completed. His brother, Jacob Temerls, continued with the 
publication of Orah Hayyim (Lublin, 1596-99). In the later 
editions of the Arbaah Turim, beginning with that of Dy- 
hernfurth (1791-96), a second corrected edition of Va- Yig- 
gash Yehudah on Orah Hayyim was published, in which the 
sources were omitted. Although the Hiddushei ha-Gaon Leib 
Hanneles on Orah Hayyim printed in the standard text of the 
Arbaah Turim have been wrongly ascribed to him (being a se- 
lection of glosses from commentators compiled by the broth- 
ers Michael Simon and Joseph Maya the sons of the printer, 
Jehiel Maya), they nevertheless include many selections from 
Hanneles’ work. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eliakim Goetz ben Meir, Even ha-Shoham 
u-Me’irat Einayim (Dyhernfurth, 1733), 5 (introd.); Hoffman, in: 
Magazin fuer juedische Geschichte und Literatur, 1 (1874), 8; H.D. 
Friedberg, Toledot Mishpahat Shor (1901), 14-15; S. Wiener, Kohelet 
Moshe, 5 (1904), 549, no. 4512; H. Tchernowitz, Toledot ha-Posekim, 
2 (1947), 299-300. 
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HANNEMANN, PABLO (1906-?), Argentine sculptor. Born 
in Germany, Hannemann designed and illustrated several 
books for Jewish publishing companies before he immigrated 
to Argentina in 1937. In 1955 he founded an Argentine art 
school. He organized, together with two architects, the first 
Israeli industrial exhibition in Argentina. Besides carving in 
wood, he worked in concrete and made large sculptures, as he 
considered concrete to be the only true link with architecture. 
His sculpture is filled with Jewish content. 


HANNOVER, ADOLPH (1814-1894), Danish scientist and 
physician, known for his experimental studies in histology 
and microscopic technique. Hannover’s detection of a plant 
parasite on the salamander was of vital importance to medi- 
cine for it proved for the first time the significance of vegeta- 
tive contagious matter in the transmission of infectious dis- 
eases. Hannover’s use of chromium acid as a hardening agent 
contributed to microscopic technique. His treatises on the 
microscopy of the nervous system, on the construction of 
microscopes, on the retina, and on the nature of cancer were 
translated into many languages. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.A. Hannover: Adolph Hannovers fédrene 


og modrene Slérgt (1914). 
[Julius Margolinsky] 


HANNOVER, NATHAN NATA (d. 1683), preacher, kabbal- 
ist, lexicographer, and chronicler. During the *Chmielnicki 
massacres which started at the end of 1648, he had to leave his 
birthplace in Volhynia and he wandered through Poland, Ger- 
many, and Holland for several years. His sermons, delivered 
during those years of wandering, were compiled into a book 
covering the entire Pentateuch. In 1653 he went to Italy. In the 
same year in Venice, he published Yeven Mezulah (Miry Pit), 
dealing with the Chmielnicki persecutions. He associated with 
the great kabbalists of the period: Samuel Aboab and Moses 
Zacuto of Italy; and those who had come from Erez Israel - 
Hayyim Cohen, Nathan Shapira, and Benjamin ha-Levi of 
Safed. He studied the Kabbalah doctrines of the school of Isaac 
Luria for a number of years and enjoyed the munificence of 
patrons in Leghorn in 1654 and in Venice in 1655-56. 

In 1660 in Prague, Hannover published Safah Berurah 
(Clear Language), a Hebrew-German-Latin-Italian conver- 
sation lexicon, text, and guidebook for travelers, and in 1662, 
Shaarei Ziyyon (The Gates of Zion), a collection of prayers for 
tikkun hazot (midnight prayers), and for other kabbalistic rit- 
uals of the Lurianic school. These two books were the result 
of his studies in Italy. In 1662, he was appointed president of 
the bet din and head of the yeshivah in Jassy, Walachia, which 
was then a Turkish province. He was still in Jassy in 1666, the 
“year of redemption,” when the Messiah was due, according 
to the beliefs of the Shabbatean movement. He is mentioned 
among those who wrote to Lithuania to announce the event. 
He spent about ten years in Jassy, and according to tradition, 
in Pascani too. He then moved to Ungarisch Brod, Moravia, 
on the Hungarian border, where he was preacher and religious 
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judge. He was killed, while praying with the community, by 
Turkish soldiers who raided the town. 

Hannover was a prolific writer, but most of his works, 
sermons and writings on the Kabbalah, were lost. Apart from 
the sermon Taamei Sukkah, printed in Amsterdam, 1652, and 
a kabbalistic writing on Purim, preserved in manuscript, only 
the three books published in his lifetime are extant. The sub- 
ject matter and the style of these works are diverse, yet each 
had considerable influence for a long time. The prayer book, 
Shaarei Ziyyon, was reprinted over 50 times, chiefly in Italy, 
Holland, and Central and Eastern Europe. The book served 
as a channel for introducing into the ordinary prayer book 
certain elements of the Lurianic Kabbalah, such as the Berikh 
Shemei prayer. Safah Berurah also had several editions, being 
published both under its own title and other titles in its orig- 
inal form and in a modified version. Up to the 19" century, 
it was used for the study of foreign languages in Central and 
Eastern Europe. It is still an important source for research into 
the Yiddish and the Hebrew used in the author’s time. 

The small book Yeven Mezulah, on the Chmielnicki po- 
groms of 1648-52, has relatively few personal experiences of 
the author. It is mainly based on eyewitness accounts of oth- 
ers and hearsay evidence (including information Hannover 
found in print). This was the manner of writing of chroniclers 
of the period. Hannover’s broader vision, lucid language, and 
simple and graceful manner of relating events gave the book 
an appeal it still retains. Among the Ashkenazi Jews, it was 
reprinted in the original version and in Yiddish translation, 
in almost every generation (including a Hebrew edition, 1945; 
a Yiddish edition, 1938), It was translated into French (1855), 
German (1863), Russian (1878), Polish (1912), and English 
(Abyss of Despair, 1950). The book has also been a source of 
information on the massacres of the Chmielnicki period to 
modern writers and poets like S. Asch and Minsky. Some his- 
torians have followed the narrative uncritically, without sub- 
mitting it to historical analysis. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Israelson, in: y1vo, Historishe Shriftn, 1 
(1929), 1-26 (cf. 2 (1937), 684-5, notes by Halevy); M. Weinreich, in: 
Tsaytshrift far Yidishe Geshikhte, Demografye..., 2-3 (1928), 706-16; 
I. Nacht, in: Reshumot, 1 (1946), 164-7; N. Prylucki, in: yrvo Bleter, 1 
(1931), 414 ff; I. Shatzky, in: Gezerot Tah (1938), 9-159; Elbogen, Got- 


tesdienst, 200, 390. 
[Israel Halpern] 


HANNOVER, RAPHAEL LEVI (1685-1779), mathemati- 
cian and astronomer. Born in Weikersheim, he worked as a 
bookkeeper in the house of Oppenheimer in Hanover, where 
he met the philosopher Leibniz and became his devoted pupil, 
studying mathematics, astronomy, and natural philosophy. He 
wrote two books in Hebrew on astronomy: Luhot ha-Ibbur, 
astronomical tables for the Jewish calendar (Leiden-Hanover, 
1756-7; Dessau, 1831) and Tekhunat ha-Shamayim ve-Khol 
Zevaam u-Mahalakham (Amsterdam, 1756). He left several 
unpublished manuscripts. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zinberg, Sifrut 3 (1957), 306. 
[Getzel Kressel] 
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HA-NO’'AR HA-OVED VE-HA-LOMED 


HA-NO’AR HA-IVRI-AKIBA, pioneering and scouting 
Zionist youth movement with special attachment to the tra- 
ditional values of Judaism. The movement was founded in 
Cracow as an organization of Jewish students in non-Jewish 
high schools. In 1924 Akiba united with similar youth orga- 
nizations in western Galicia and assumed the character of a 
pioneering Zionist youth movement. A group that left the 
movement constituted the nucleus of the youth movement of 
the *General Zionists, Ha-Noar ha-Ziyyoni. Akiba was ac- 
tive in Poland and to a lesser degree in Austria, Czechoslova- 
kia, Greece, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Palestine between the 
two World Wars, during the Holocaust, and almost until the 
establishment of the State of Israel. Its pioneering members 
began to settle collectively in Palestine in 1930. They were 
among those who fought for Jewish labor in Petah Tikvah, 
Beer Yaakov, Ekron, and Haderah and were among the found- 
ers of Neveh Eitan, Usha, Bet Yehoshua, Bustan ha-Galil, Be- 
nei Zion, and elsewhere. 

Before the Holocaust, the membership of the movement 
reached 30,000. At the 21°t Zionist Congress (1939), the last be- 
fore the war, the movement was represented by six delegates. 
The ideological foundation of Akiba was based on the follow- 
ing principles: both assimilation - as a pragmatic means to 
solve the Jewish problem - and the leftist movements - espe- 
cially Communism - lead to the destruction of Judaism. The 
efforts of assimilationists for generations have ended in fail- 
ure, and the same is true of leftist movements, which denied 
Jewish national identity. Akiba advanced the desire to create 
an original Jewish experience through a pioneering way of 
life in Erez Israel and viewed Zionism as the perpetuation of 
Jewish history. 

Akiba educated its members toward a positive attitude to 
the traditional Jewish way of life. This emphasis was impor- 
tant among semi-assimilated youth who had been drawn away 
from Judaism. Its guiding principle was that even those who 
doubted the values of faith must agree that the traditionally 
religious way of life embodies the original creation of the Jew- 
ish people and its unifying quality was still valid in the present. 
Therefore behavior in public and in Jewish institutions should 
not contradict the traditional way of life. During the Holo- 
caust, the leaders of Akiba were among the heads of the Jewish 
fighting organizations and participated in the armed revolts in 
the Cracow ghetto (1942) and the Warsaw ghetto (1943). The 
ideological leader of the movement was Yoel Dreiblatt. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ha-Tenuah ha-Halutzit be-Aguddat ha-Noar 
ha-Ivri Akiva (1940); Y. Dreiblatt, Ziv Moadei Yisrael (1946); G. Da- 
vidson, Yomanah shel Yustinah (1953); Sefer Cracow (1953), 263-70, 
286-9; Cracow Memorial Journal (1968), 939-45. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
puy: J. Orenstein et al. (eds.), Mishnat ha-Ziyyonut shel Agudat ha- 
Noar ha-Ivri “Akiva” (1986); B. Jehieli, Akivah, Zemikhata, Hitpathuta 
u-Lehimata bi-Shenot ha-Shoah (1988). 


[Moshe Singer] 


HA-NO’AR HA-OVED VE-HA-LOMED (Heb. “Working 
and Student Youth”), Israel youth movement for boys and 
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girls aged 9-18. It is an integral part of the *Histadrut. It was 
founded as Ha-No”ar ha-Oved in 1926 to conduct educational 
activities among working youth aged 13-18 and improve their 
wages and working conditions. Its founder and mentor was 
David *Cohen (d. 1976). The movement ran evening classes, 
which were taken over by the state in 1955; labor exchanges, 
taken over by the State Employment Service in 1959; and youth 
groups for ages 10-12, 13-15, and 16-18. Most of the instruc- 
tors came from the kibbutzim of *Ihud ha-Kevuzot ve-ha- 
Kibbutzim and *Ha-Kibbutz ha-Me-’uhad. In 1933 a group 
of members founded its first kibbutz, *Naan, and it has pro- 
vided founding members for about 40 kibbutzim in all. In 
1959 Ha-No’ar ha-Oved merged with Habonim-Ha-Tenu’ah 
ha-Me'uhedet to form the present organization. In 1970 it had 
about 100,000 members; somewhat more than one-third were 
working boys and girls and belonged to the trade sections, and 
the rest, most of them still at school, belonged to the educa- 
tional groups. While it had no formal party affiliation, most 
of its youth leaders belonged to the *Israel Labor Party. At 
the outset of the 21°t century the movement had hundreds of 
branches, centers, and clubhouses throughout Israel, used by 
Jewish, Arab, and Druze youth; including young people who 
work and study in the cities, development towns, kibbutzim, 
and young immigrants. The movement runs the Labor Union 
for Youth, which is the organization that acts as the legal rep- 
resentative of young working people in Israel. The movement 
focuses on involvement in Israeli society and initiates such 
educational activities as seminars, camps, and daily meet- 
ings. The counselors are movement graduates who postpone 
their military service for one year and work voluntarily in the 
movement centers or live as a group in development towns. 
The movement also has activities in the former Soviet Union 
in order to encourage and prepare young people to immi- 
grate to Israel. At the end of the 1980s, a group of graduates 
established Merhav, a movement of people aged 22-30 who 
live cooperatively in cities and villages and are active in edu- 
cational work. Members of Merhav established two new kib- 
butzim: Ravid and Eshbal, located in Galilee. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ba-Maaleh, Itton ha-Noar ha-Oved (1926- ); 
Ittim, Hoveret Ezer la-Madrikh (1966-_); Aleh, Itton Hativat Noar ha- 
Thud (1966- ). WEBSITE: www.noal.co.il. 


[Shaked Gilboa (2! ed.)] 


HANOKH, SHALOM (1946- ), Israeli rock singer-song- 
writer, among the most influential figures in Israeli rock since 
the 1970s. After teaming up with iconographic singer Arik 
*Einstein in 1967 he produced an extensive volume of work, 
ranging from blues-inflected songs to high-energy rock and 
gentle ballads. 

Hanokh was born in kibbutz Mishmarot and spent 
much of his formative musical years writing songs with fel- 
low kibbutz member singer-songwriter Meir Ariel. After 
being brought up on classical music, musicals, gospel, blues, 
folk music, and French chansons, Hanokh discovered the 
Beatles. When he was 18 a song he wrote called Stav (“Fall”) 
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was recorded by top singing duo of the time, Hedva and 
David. 

Hanokh joined the 1pF at the age of 19 and was eventu- 
ally accepted into the Nahal army band, although not as a so- 
loist. During his military service Hanokh also found time to 
appear in civilian shows with performers such as Hanan Yovel, 
Menahem Silverman, and Eli Magen. In 1967, Hanokh wrote a 
satirical number called Jacques Aboutboul, together with Yossi 
Pollak. It was this effort that brought him to the attention of 
Einstein, already an established star in the Israeli pop world. 
Shortly after hearing Hanokh perform Jacques Aboutboul Ein- 
stein recorded four Hanokh compositions and one of the im- 
portant duos in the annals of Israeli rock was born. 

After his release from the army in 1968, Hanokh left his 
kibbutz, moved to Tel Aviv, and began a highly productive 
period during which he wrote the music for hits by numer- 
ous top performers, such as Yossi *Banai, Ili Gurelitzki, and 
Hanan Yovel. More importantly, he also wrote the music for 
Prague with which Einstein won the 1969 Israeli Song Festi- 
val. Between 1969 and 1970 Hanokh collaborated with Einstein 
on two albums, Shablul and Plastelina, appeared in the movie 
Shablul, and took part alongside Einstein in two episodes of 
the satirical program Lul. Hanokh then spent three years try- 
ing to develop an international career in London but failed and 
returned to Israel in 1973. He resumed his partnership with 
Einstein before his Israeli rock career took off in earnest with 
the formation of the country’s first rock band, Tammuz. 

In 1977 Hanokh released a melancholy album called 
Adam Betokh Atzmo, before returning to his original high- 
energy rock style. Further collaborations with Einstein en- 
sued and, by the end of the 1970s, Hanokh was the top rock 
performer in Israel. In 1984 Hanokh released Mehakim le- 
Mashiah (“Waiting for the Messiah”), his most successful 
album to date, and although his career had a few ups and 
downs in the interim, Hanokh remained the premier rock 
artist in Israel. 

[Barry Davis (274 ed.)] 


HANOKH BEN MOSES (d. 1014), Spanish talmudist. The 
biography of Hanokh the son of *Moses b. Hanokh, is told in 
Abraham *Ibn Daud’s Sefer ha-Kabbalah (The Book of Tradi- 
tions, ed. by G.D. Cohen (1967), 65-71). On the death of his 
father in about 965, Hanokh was appointed rabbi of Cordoba 
and as a result was virtually chief rabbi of the whole of Muslim 
Spain. Joseph *Ibn Abitur, who was his equal in knowledge 
of Torah and excelled him in secular knowledge, competed 
with him for the post, but H *Hisdai ibn Shaprut decided in 
Hanokh’s favor. When Hisdai died, the struggle was renewed, 
and on this occasion the caliph, al-Hakam 11 al-Mustandir 
(961-76), confirmed the appointment of Hanokh; whereupon 
Ibn Abitur was put under the ban and left Spain. However, 
when the caliph died and the vizier al-*Manstr took control 
of the kingdom in Spain, a Jewish merchant, Jacob *Ibn Jau 
rose in power. The latter supported Ibn Abitur, Hanokh was 
dismissed from office, and Ibn Abitur was invited to return to 
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Spain. Ibn Abitur did not accept the invitation. Subsequently, 
Ibn Jau was imprisoned by al-Manstr and Hanokh was re- 
stored to office, serving until his death. From all the informa- 
tion that is available, it appears that Hanokh followed his fa- 
ther in all matters. He was an outstanding talmudic scholar, 
some of whose responsa were included in the contemporary 
gaonic responsa. Like his father, he worked to establish an in- 
dependent Torah center in Spain. R. *Hai Gaon complains bit- 
terly that Hanokh did not answer his letters. He had important 
disciples, the greatest of whom was *Samuel ha-Nagid. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abramson, Merkazim, 84-90; idem, in: Tar- 
biz, 31 (1961/62), 196 ff.; Ashtor, Korot, 1 (19667), 233-48; M. Margali- 
oth, Hilkhot ha-Nagid (1962), index. 

[Eliyahu Ashtor] 


HANOKH OF ALEKSANDROW (1798-1870), hasidic 
zaddik and leader; son of Phinehas ha-Kohen of Lutomirsk. 
He became a disciple of *Simhah Bunim of Przysucha (Psh- 
iskhah) and Menahem Mendel of *Kotsk, and served as rabbi 
in *Aleksandrow near Lodz, and later in Nowy Dwor, and in 
Pressnitz. Hanokh spent most of his life in the circles of the 
Hasidim of Przysucha and their successors in Kotsk and Gur, 
and in 1866 Hanokh succeeded Isaac Meir “Alter as leader of 
Gur Hasidism (see *Gora Kalwaria). He settled in Aleksan- 
drow which had become a center for Kotsk-Gur Hasidism. 
Hanokh continued the Kotsk trend in a mystical religious in- 
terpretation. He emphasized the value of Torah study which 
he termed “internal worship.” Hanokh taught that every mitz- 
vah must be performed from within and not merely externally. 
Man should dedicate his entire being to the performance of 
a mitzvah and in turn shall receive the strength of his being 
from the mitzvah he performs. His devotion effects a trans- 
formation in the world order and causes a divine emanation. 
Hanokh taught that while a man should occupy himself with 
the entire Torah and all the mitzvot, he should select one mitz- 
vah for his particular attention. Of himself Hanokh states: “I 
have chosen the quality of humility.” 

Hanokh believed that everyone could follow the path of 
Hasidism by his own efforts, and that the zaddik was merely 
a guide. However, a compelling attachment exists between 
the zaddik and his community: “The true leader successfully 
serves God with the aid of the Hasidim who gather round 
him” Hanokh emphasized joy and happiness in life, but his 
joviality concealed a serious thinker. His teachings are distin- 
guished by brevity and acuity. Only a few of his writings — re- 
sponsa on halakhic questions, letters and sermons, poems and 
riddles — have survived in manuscript. Most of his teachings 
were recorded by his disciples and are published in Hashavah 
le-Tovah (1929); his stories and sayings are collected in Siah 
Sarfei Kodesh (1923). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P.Z. Gliksman, Tiferet Adam (1923), 56-58; 
L. Grossman, Shem u-Sheerit (1943), 12; A.Y. Bromberg, Mi-Gedolei 
ha-Torah ve-ha-Hasidut, 14 (1958); L.I. Newman, Hasidic Anthology 
(1963), index; M. Buber, Tales of the Hasidim, 2 (1966”), 312-8. 

[Esther (Zweig) Liebes] 
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HANOKH ZUNDEL BEN JOSEPH (d. 1867), commenta- 
tor on the Midrash. Hanokh lived in Bialystok (Poland), and 
devoted himself to writing commentaries on the Midrash. 
They are largely based upon the earlier commentators such as 
the Mattenot Kehunnah of Berman Ashkenazi, the Yefeh Toar 
of Samuel Jaffe Ashkenazi, and the Yedei Moshe of Abraham 
Heller Ashkenazi, but he adds original comments. In the Ez 
Yosef he strives to give the plain meaning of the text and es- 
tablish the correct readings, while the Anaf Yosef is largely 
homiletical (published together as Yalkut al Petirat Aharon u- 
Moshe, Warsaw, 1874). In addition to his commentaries on the 
classical Midrashim, the Rabbah (1829-34), and the Tanhuma 
(1833), he also wrote commentaries on other midrashic works, 
such as the *Seder Olam Rabbah (1845), Midrash Shemuel 
(1860), Aggadat Bereshit (1876), and the aggadot in the Ein 
Yaakov of Jacob ibn Habib (1883). He also wrote a commen- 
tary on Pirkei Avot (1892), and Olat ha-Hodesh (1859), con- 
sisting of the prayers for the new moon, with a commentary. 
His commentaries on Yalkut Shimoni and the Mekhilta are 
still in manuscript. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset, 312; Joel, in: Ks, 13 (1936/37), 
513 NO. 1, 519 no. 19. 


[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


HANOVER (Ger. Hannover), city in Germany. Sources dat- 
ing from 1292 note the presence of Jews in Hanover’s “old city” 
(Altstadt). The period was one of significant expansion for the 
city and, therefore, Jewish moneylenders were welcomed and 
promised protection by the city council. A municipal law of 
1303 prohibited anyone from molesting the Jews “by word or 
deed.” The Jewish community grew significantly, and by 1340 
ritual slaughter was permitted in the city. During the *Black 
Death persecutions the Jews were driven from the city. In 
1369-71 only one Jew lived in Hanover until he, too, was ex- 
pelled by the council, with the permission of the duke. In 1375 
the dukes yielded to the city the privilege of admitting Jews 
and retaining their taxes. Shortly thereafter historical records 
again attest to the presence of Jews in the city. By 1500 sev- 
eral Jews also lived in the “new city” (in 1540, there were three 
families in the old city, and five in the new). During this pe- 
riod the Jews maintained a synagogue and a rabbi. In 1451 the 
bishop of Muenden forced the Jews of Hanover to wear the 
distinguishing *badge, and in 1553 the Jews were compelled 
to listen to the court preacher Urbanus Rhegius in the syna- 
gogue. Between 1553 and 1601 the dukes issued six orders of 
expulsion against the Jews, but they were either canceled or 
not carried out. Apparently the Jews who were under the pro- 
tection of the city were not affected by these orders. In 1588 
the council forbade all business connections with Jews, and 
for a long time Jews did not live in the “old city.” 

In 1608 the residence of six Jewish families in the “new 
city” is mentioned, but when they opened a synagogue it was 
destroyed by the burghers (1613). In the 17 century the dukes 
permitted the settlement of several wealthy Jews in the “new 
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city.’ At the request of the Court Jew Leffmann *Behrens, a 
resident of Hanover, a rabbinate was founded for the Duchy 
of Hanover. In 1704 a synagogue was established in Behrens’ 
home. In 1710 only seven Jewish families lived in the city, but 
subsequently their numbers increased considerably, reaching 
537 in 1833. Hanover became an important center of Jewish 
learning and increasingly the residence for important Jewish 
figures in the financial world. A larger synagogue was built 
in 1870 and expanded in 1900. From 1848 to 1880 Solomon 
*Frensdorff, the masoretic scholar, headed a teachers semi- 
nary. Hebrew printing took place in Hanover during the 18 
and 19" centuries. Among the more significant works pro- 
duced was Jacob b. Asher’s commentary on the Pentateuch 
(1838). Prominent rabbis of Hanover include Nathan *Adler 
(1831-45) and Selig Gronemann (1844-1918). The Jewish pop- 
ulation numbered 1,120 in 1861 (1.9% of the total population), 
3,450 in 1880 (2.8%), 5,130 in 1910 (1.7%), 4,839 in 1933 (1.1%), 
and 2,271 in 1939 (0.5%). On the eve of World War 11 Hanover 
had one of the 10 largest Jewish communities in Germany, 
with over 20 cultural and welfare institutions. The anti-Jewish 
boycott started even before the nationwide boycott of April 1, 
1933, when the Karstadt Department story fired all its Jewish 
employees. There was anti-Jewish rioting in May 1933 and the 
attacks continued the next year. Jews understood their peril- 
ous plight; many left and others closed their business and pro- 
fessional practices. By 1938, 552 Jewish business and legal and 
medical practices in Hanover were no longer operating. As 
their public life as Germans narrowed, Jewish communal life 
became more intense. In October 1938, 484 Jews of Polish ori- 
gin were expelled to Poland. On Kristallnacht the synagogue 
was burned, Jewish stores were looted and homes ransacked. 
The mortuary was also destroyed and the mikveh was wrecked. 
Three hundred and thirty-four men were arrested and sent 
to Buchenwald. In a rapid operation on September 3-4, 1941, 
1,200 Jews were evicted from their homes and consigned to 
15 “Jew houses.” Deportations began in December 1941 and 
continued in March and July 1942, when the Jewish popula- 
tion was reduced to some 300. In February 1945 Jews married 
to non-Jews were deported. At least 2,200 Jews from Hanover 
died in the Holocaust. Some 100 survived within the city. 
After the war 66 survivors of the prewar community re- 
turned. In 1963 a new synagogue was opened; in 1966 there 
were 450 Jews in Hanover (0.03% of the total population). In 
1988 the European Center for Jewish Music was established at 
the University for Music and Theatre. It is devoted to the re- 
construction and documentation of liturgical music. The Jew- 
ish community numbered 379 in 1989 and 3,898 in 2004. The 
membership increased due to the immigration of Jews from 
the former Soviet Union. Since 1997 the community has em- 
ployed a rabbi. In 1995 a liberal community was established 
which had more than 450 members in 2005. It is a member of 
the Union of Progressive Jews in Germany. Hanover is the seat 
of two associations of Jewish communities in Lower Saxony: 
the association which is affiliated with the Central Council of 
Jews in Germany with nine communities (founded in 1953) 
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and the association of liberal Jewish communities (founded 
in 1997) with seven members (2005). 


Former German State 

The Duchy of Hanover was formed out of the former territo- 
ries of *Brunswick and Lueneburg in the 17" century. Duke 
Ernst August (1679-98) obtained the title of elector through 
the services of Leffmann Behrens, whose descendants con- 
tinued in the service of the crown till the middle of the 19t* 
century. Other prominent families of Court Jews were David, 
Cohen, and Gans. The dukes established their rights of taxa- 
tion and guardianship over the Jews, expressed in the Juden- 
ordnung of 1723, in force until 1842, which severely restricted 
the number of Jews there. In 1808 the Jews of Hanover re- 
ceived civil rights either through annexation of the territory 
to France or its incorporation in the newly created Kingdom 
of Westphalia. These rights were abolished in 1815, and the 
basic 1842 legislation concerning the Jews confirmed dis- 
crimination against them by expressly excluding Jews from 
state posts. The Jewish oath was rescinded only in 1850. The 
Jews finally achieved emancipation three years after Hanover 
passed to Prussia (1866). 
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M. Zuckerman, Dokumente zur Geschichte der Juden in Hannover 
(1908); S. Gronemann, Genealogische Studien ueber die alten juedi- 
schen Familien Hannovers (1913); Blau, in: Zeitschrift fuer Demogra- 
phie und Statistik der Juden, 8 (1912), 70-75; 10 (1914), 110-6; S. Stern, 
The Court Jew (1950), index; Leben und Schicksal: zur Einweihung der 
Synagoge in Hannover (1963); Germ Jud, 2 (1968), 337-40; A. Loeb, 
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HANRAY, LAWRENCE (1874-1947), British actor. Born in 


London, Hanray directed the Liverpool Repertory Company 
from 1913 and took the company to London. In 1920 he joined 
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Everyman Theater, Hampstead, and played in the original 
production of Loyalities, 1922, and later revivals of this and 
other Galsworthy plays. He also acted in Chekhov, Ibsen, and 
Euripides and did a season in New York, 1927-28. From 1932 
until his death he appeared in supporting roles in many Brit- 
ish films, especially historical costume dramas produced by 
Sir Alexander *Korda such as The Private Life of Henry vi111 
(1933) and Nicholas Nickleby (1946). 


HANSON, NORMAN LEONARD (ig09- ), South Afri- 
can architect. Hanson made a major contribution to the town 
planning of Ashkelon in Israel, designed the national head- 
quarters of the South African Zionist Federation in Johan- 
nesburg (his birthplace) and the mining and geology block 
at the Witwatersrand University. He served on its faculty of 
architecture for many years. Hanson was president of the In- 
stitute of South African Architects in 1947. In 1963, he left 
South Africa to take up the chair of architecture at Manches- 
ter University. 

[Louis Hotz] 


HANTKE, ARTHUR (Menahen;; 1874-1955), Zionist leader. 
Born in Berlin, the son of a religious family from the dis- 
trict of Posen, Hantke was in 1893 a founding member of the 
Juedische Humanitaetsgesellschaft, a society of Jewish stu- 
dents in Berlin, which in the course of time adopted a Jewish 
national outlook. He joined the Zionist Organization soon af- 
ter it was founded in 1897. In 1905 he became a member of the 
Zionist General Council of the World Zionist Organization 
and was appointed director of the office of the Zionist Federa- 
tion in Germany. From 1910 to 1920 he served as president of 
this organization. At the Tenth Zionist Congress held in Basle 
(1911) he was elected to the Zionist Executive, a post in which 
he was responsible for financial and organizational affairs. 
During World War 1 he was charged with important politi- 
cal tasks, one of which was to establish contact with the Ger- 
man Foreign Ministry on behalf of the Zionist Organization. 
After the publication of the *Balfour Declaration in London 
he attempted to obtain similar declarations from the Central 
Powers and succeeded in obtaining a pro-Zionist statement 
from the Austro-Hungarian foreign minister, Count Czernin 
(Nov. 17, 1917). After the war he lived for a time in London, 
where he continued to deal with organizational affairs of the 
Zionist Organization. In 1920 he was put in charge of the 
Central European department of the *Keren Hayesod and of 
the Berlin office of the Zionist Organization. In 1926 Hantke 
settled in Palestine, and from then he served (with L. *Jaffe 
until 1948) as the managing director of the head office of the 
Keren Hayesod in Jerusalem. The moshav Even Menahem on 
the Israel-Lebanese border is named after him. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Blumenfeld, Erlebte Judenfrage (1962), in- 
dex; R. Lichtheim, Toledot ha-Ziyyonut be-Germanyah (n.d.), index; 
I. Gruenbaum, Penei ha-Dor, 2 (1960), index; Z. Shazar, Or Ishim, 1 
(19637), 108-18. 

[Michael Heymann] 
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HANUKKAH 


HANUKKAH (Heb. 1337; “dedication”), an annual eight- 
day festival commencing on the 25" of Kislev. According to a 
well-founded tradition it was instituted by *Judah Maccabee 
and his followers. The term hanukkah is found in Hebrew and 
in Aramaic (hanukta) in rabbinic literature, while in Greek 
it is 6 €yKatviopdc Tod Pvotactnpiov, “dedication of the al- 
tar,’ (1 Maccabees 4:59) and ta éyxaivia, “feast of the dedi- 
cation” (John 10:22, where it is an abbreviation of hanukkat 
ha-mizbeah, “dedication of the altar? of 1 Maccabees, and of 
hanukkat beit Hashmonai, “dedication of the Hasmonean 
Temple” in rabbinic literature). The sources which refer to 
Hanukkah yield little information on the institution of the 
festival. They were composed long (perhaps even generations) 
after its establishment; legends seem to be inextricably inter- 
woven with the historical traditions. 1 Maccabees (4:36-59) 
states that Judah Maccabee, after defeating Lysias, entered 
Jerusalem and purified the Temple. The altar that had been 
defiled was demolished and a new one was built. Judah then 
made new holy vessels (among them a candelabrum, an altar 
for incense, a table, and curtains) and set the 25" of Kislev 
as the date for the rededication of the Temple. The day coin- 
cided with the third anniversary of the proclamation of the 
restrictive edicts of Antiochus Epiphanes in which he had 
decreed that idolatrous sacrifices should be offered on a plat- 
form erected upon the altar. The altar was to be consecrated 
with the renewal of the daily sacrificial service, accompanied 
by song, the playing of musical instruments, the chanting 
of *Hallel, and the offering of sacrifices (no mention of any 
special festival customs is made). The celebrations lasted for 
eight days and Judah decreed that they be designated as days 
of rejoicing for future generations. Hanukkah, as the festival 
that commemorates the dedication of the altar, is also men- 
tioned in the scholium of *Megillat Taanit, as well as in the 
traditional *Al ha-Nissim (“We thank Thee for the miracles”) 
prayer for Hanukkah. 

In 11 Maccabees (1:8; 10:1-5), the main aspects of 
Hanukkah are related as in 1 Maccabees. The book adds, 
however, that the eight-day dedication ceremony was per- 
formed on an analogy with *Solomon’s consecration of the 
Temple (2:12). The eight days were celebrated “with gladness 
like the Feast of Tabernacles remembering how, not long be- 
fore, during the Feast of Tabernacles, they had been wander- 
ing like wild beasts in the mountains and the caves. So, bear- 
ing wands wreathed with leaves and fair boughs and palms, 
they offered hymns of praise” (10:6-8). Hanukkah is, therefore, 
called *Tabernacles (1:9), or Tabernacles and Fire (1:18). Fire 
had descended from heaven at the dedication of the altar in 
the days of Moses and at the sanctification of the Temple of 
Solomon; at the consecration of the altar in the time of *Ne- 
hemiah there was also a miracle of fire, and so in the days of 
Judah Maccabee (1:18—36, 2:8-12, 14; 10:3). 

Josephus, whose history of Hanukkah is based on 1 Mac- 
cabees, does not mention the term Hanukkah and concludes: 
“From that time onward unto this day we celebrate the festival, 
calling it “Lights’” (O@ta, Ant. 12:325). He explains that the fes- 
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tival acquired this name because the right to serve God came 
to the people unexpectedly, like a sudden light (ibid.). 

None of these writings mentions the kindling of lights 
on Hanukkah. Reference is first made in a baraita: “The pre- 
cept of light on Hanukkah requires that one light be kindled 
in each house; the zealous require one light for each person; 
the extremely zealous add a light for each person each night. 
According to Bet *Shammai: ‘On the first day, eight lights 
should be kindled, thereafter they should be progressively 
reduced’ while *Hillel held that: ‘On the first night one light 
should be kindled, thereafter they should be progressively in- 
creased’” (Scholium to Megillat Taanit; Shab. 21b). Another 
baraita states that the Hasmoneans could not use the cande- 
labrum in the Temple since the Greeks had defiled it. They, 
therefore, took seven iron spits, covered them with zinc, and 
used them as a candelabrum (Scholium to Megillat Taanit). 
Indeed the sages of the second century c.£. observe that the 
candelabrum of the early Hasmoneans was not made of gold 
(Men. 28b; et al.). This tradition forms the core of the story, a 
later version of which relates that the Hasmoneans found in 
the Temple “eight iron bars, erected them, and kindled lights 
in them” (PR 2:5). Another baraita ascribes the eight-day cel- 
ebration of Hanukkah to the kindling of the Temple candela- 
brum. It states that on entering the Temple, the Hasmoneans 
discovered that the Greeks had defiled all the oil, except for 
one cruse, which contained enough oil to keep the candela- 
brum burning for only one day. A miracle, however, happened 
and they kindled from it for eight days; in its commemoration 
a festival lasting eight days was instituted for future genera- 
tions (Scholium to Megillat Taanit; Shab. 21b; cf. also *Scroll 
of Antiochus). All these stories seem to be nothing but leg- 
ends, and the authenticity of the “oil cruse” story was already 
questioned in the Middle Ages. 

Certain critics conjectured that the origin of Hanukkah 
was either a festival of the hellenized Jews or even an idola- 
trous festival that had occurred on the 25" of Kislev. Antio- 
chus had, therefore, chosen the day to commence the idola- 
trous worship in the Temple. No allusion can be found in the 
sources to bear out this surmise. Hanukkah is also not con- 
nected in any way, except in calendrical coincidence, with the 
celebrations of the shortest day of the year (the birthday of the 
sun), or with the feasts of the Greek god Dionysius. 

Most of the Hanukkah traditions complement one an- 
other, and what is lacking in one may be found in the other. 
Probably, during the eight-day dedication of the altar by Judah 
Maccabee, a second Tabernacles (analogous to the Second 
*Passover) was held because the festival had not been cele- 
brated at its proper time. They observed the precept of taking 
the *lulav in the Temple though not the precept of sitting in 
tents, for this was done at its proper time even by the parti- 
sans in the mountains. The custom of Simhat Bet ha-Shoevah 
(“the water-drawing festival”), with its kindling of torches and 
lamps in the courts of the Temple and the city of Jerusalem, 
seems likely to have been transferred as well from *Sukkot to 
Hanukkah. This was the general pattern of the festival as Judah 
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instituted it. Before long, however, the custom of taking the 
lulav during Hanukkah was abolished and forgotten in time. 
The author of 1 Maccabees, who lived in Alexander Yannai’s 
time, was unaware of the custom although it was still remem- 
bered in the Diaspora and is recorded by Jason of Cyrene and 
by the author of 11 Maccabees. Hints of a connection between 
Hanukkah and Sukkot are also preserved in rabbinic litera- 
ture. The rejoicing with lights and illuminations in the Tem- 
ple (after which Hanukkah came to be called Urim, “Lights”) 
also became less common after a time so that Josephus no 
longer knew why the name “Lights” was given to the festival. 
By then, however, the custom of kindling lights on Hanukkah 
had spread to places outside Jerusalem, lights being kindled 
in the streets or in the homes. This variety of customs asso- 
ciated with Hanukkah is reflected in the baraita which dis- 
cusses the controversy between the schools of Shammai and 
Hillel (see above) seemingly about the second half of the first 
century c.g. The custom of kindling the Hanukkah lights was 
then fixed by the sages as a rule for each man; thus it spread 
throughout Israel, and when other festive days mentioned in 
Megillat Taanit were revoked, Hanukkah remained as a holi- 
day (RH 18b-19b). Consequently, Hanukkah evolved from a 
distinct Temple festival into a popular family one. 

The halakhah prescribes that lighting the Hanukkah 
lamp should take place between “sunset and until there is no 
wayfarer left in the street. The lamp should be placed outside 
the entrance of the house. If a person lives on an upper story, 
it should be set on the window, nearest to the street. If he is in 
fear of the gentiles, the lamp may be placed inside the inner 
entrance of the house, and in times of danger, the precept is 
fulfilled by setting it on the table” (Scholium to Megillat Taanit; 
Shab. 21b). “Danger” not only existed in Erez Israel during 
the Hadrianic persecution, but also in Babylonia, where Jews 
feared the *Habbarei who were fire worshipers (Shab. 45a). 
Perhaps because of the danger involved, Jews in Babylonia 
were most particular in the observance of the Hanukkah pre- 
cepts; they decided that “because its purpose is to publicize 
the miracle,” it takes precedence over the purchase of wine for 
Kiddush on the Sabbath (Shab. 23b). “Women are also obliged 
to kindle the Hanukkah lamp since they were also included 
in the miracle” (Shab. 23a). The precept is best fulfilled by 
kindling with olive oil; however, any oil may be used (ibid.). 
The Hanukkah lamp and the Hanukkah light may not serve 
any practical purpose (Shab. 21b). On kindling the lights, two 
benedictions are recited, one is a blessing on the lights and the 
other for the miracle; on the first night, “She-Heheyanu” (the 
blessing for the season) is added. The kindling of the light is 
followed by a short prayer which begins with the words “Ha- 
Nerot Hallalu” (“these lamps”; Sof. 20:4). A summary of the 
event, ie., Al ha-Nissim... Bi- Ymei Mattityahu (“In the days of 
Mattathias”) is recited in the *Amidah prayer and in the Grace 
after Meals. The entire Hallel is said on each of the eight days. 
The reading of the law is from the portion of the Torah which 
describes the sacrifices brought by the princes at the dedica- 
tion of the sanctuary, and the kindling of the candelabrum 
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(Num. 7:1-8:4); special *haftarot are prescribed for the Sab- 
baths of Hanukkah. *Tahanun is not said and it is forbidden 
to eulogize the dead or to fast. 

In medieval times, Hanukkah became such a popular fes- 
tival it was said “Even he who draws his sustenance from char- 
ity, should borrow, or sell his cloak to purchase oil and lamps, 
and kindle” the Hanukkah light (Maim. Yad, Megillah va- 
Hanukkah, 4:12). In some communities, women did not work 
while the lights were burning, and often even during the whole 
of Hanukkah. It became the custom to feast on Hanukkah and, 
relying upon late Midrashim which associate the story of *Ju- 
dith with Hanukkah, cheese was customarily eaten. Pancakes 
(latkes) are eaten in many Ashkenazi communities, and in 
Israel doughnuts (sufganiyyot) have become customary food 
for the festival. “*Maoz Zur Yeshuati” (“Mighty Rock of my 
Salvation”), a hymn composed in Germany by a 13"'-century 
poet about whom nothing is known except his name Morde- 
cai, is usually sung in the Ashkenazi ritual after the kindling 
of the lights. The Sephardim recite Psalm 30. The origin of the 
custom to have an additional light, the shammash (“servant”) 
with which the Hanukkah lights are kindled, is based on two 
injunctions: not to kindle one Hanukkah light with another; 
and not to use the Hanukkah lights for illumination. 

Hanukkah celebrations were also expressed in ways of 
which the halakhists disapproved, e.g., in card playing which 
became traditional from the end of the Middle Ages. On 
Hanukkah, children play with a dreidel or sevivon (“spinning 
top”), and also receive gifts of “Hanukkah money.’ Among Se- 
phardim, special feasts for the children and competitions for 
youths are arranged. In countries where Christmas became a 
popular family festival, Hanukkah, particularly among Reform 
Jews, assumed a similar form. In modern Israel, Hanukkah 
symbolizes mainly the victory of the few over the many, and 
the courage of the Jews to assert themselves as a people, which 
was the impetus of the national renaissance. This view found 
literary and artistic expression and is also reflected in such 
customs as the torch relay race which sets out from *Modiin 
where the revolt broke out and the Hasmoneans are buried. 

In Israel giant Hanukkah lamps, visible for great dis- 
tances, are kindled during the feast atop public buildings, such 
as the Knesset building in Jerusalem. 
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161-209; E. Bickerman, The Maccabees (1947), 42-44; S.J. Zevin, Ha- 
Moadim ba-Halakhah (1963"°), 156-81; T.H. Gaster, Purim and Ha- 
nukkah in Custom and Tradition (1950); idem, Festivals of the Jewish 
Year (1955); V. Tcherikover, Hellenistic Civilization and the Jews (1959), 
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24-43, 204-19; 32 (1896), 39-50; Lévi, in: REJ, 30 (1895), 220-31; 31 
(1895), 119-20; Hochfeld, in: zAw, 22 (1902), 264-84; Leszynsky, in: 
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HANUKKAH LAMP (also known as hanukkiyyah and 
Hanukkah menorah). The central ritual of the eight-day Fes- 
tival of *Hanukkah is the kindling of a lamp that has recep- 
tacles for eight lights, one for each night. A ninth receptacle, 
called the servitor or shammash, is often included in the lamp 
as well. The festival began in 164 B.c.E., when *Judah Macca- 
bee liberated the Jerusalem Temple from Greek control, re- 
sanctified it, and declared an eight-day celebration of “joy and 
gladness” (1 Macc. 4:26-59). Yet, there is no record of exactly 
how Jews commemorated the holiday in the years following 
the rededication of the Temple. By the late first or early second 
century C.E., it was already the custom to kindle eight lights, 
as recorded in the Talmud. There was a disagreement between 
two important rabbinic schools in ancient Israel over how to 
light the lamps. Bet Shammai argued that one should light 
eight lights on the first night and decrease each night to one, 
while *Bet Hillel, which soon prevailed, preferred to light one 
lamp on the first night and increase it to eight (Shab. 21b). 

No lamps survive from antiquity that can be identified 
definitively as Hanukkah lamps. It is likely that any of the sec- 
ular oil lamp types known from the Greco-Roman and Byzan- 
tine Periods were used, including single- or multi-wick lamps 
of clay or metal, sometimes set on a stand, and hanging lamps. 
The Talmud describes two lamp types that could be used on 
Hanukkah: single dishes with eight wicks arranged around the 
edge (and covered with another vessel), and lamps with more 
than one spout (Shab. 23b). 

It is not until the Middle Ages that the first lamps clearly 
designated for Hanukkah appear or are illustrated in Hebrew 
manuscripts. Many of these lamps were in bench form, char- 
acterized by a row of light receptacles on a strip or block, usu- 
ally with an attached backplate. Among the earliest is a stone 
block with oil wells across the top, which bears the Hebrew 
inscription “For the commandment is a lamp, and the teach- 
ing is light” (Prov. 6:23). Found in Avigon, it has been vari- 
ously dated between the 10% and 13" centuries. Metal lamps 
with triangular backplates for suspension on the wall and an 
openwork arcade of interlace arches, also with a Hebrew in- 
scription, were made in Germany or northern France in the 
13 century. Another type of wall lamp with a crenellated rect- 
angular backplate is depicted in an Italian Hebrew manuscript 
of 1374 in the British Library. 

While the form of the stone block lamp might have been 
derived from similar secular lighting devices called cresset 
stones, that of the sconce-form metal lamps seems to have 
been an innovation developed for Jewish ritual use. The secu- 
lar sconces of the medieval period consisted of single brack- 
ets for candles that projected out from the wall; backplates 
were unknown until the 16 century. The development of a 
wall lamp for Hanukkah is based on the talmudic injunction 
to hang the lamp outside one’s home, since its purpose is to 
publicize the miracle commemorated on the holiday. If one 
lived on an upper floor, one could place it in the window, and 
in times of persecution, on a table (Shab. 21b, 23b). These ex- 
ceptions led to the addition of feet to backplate lamps, so they 
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could stand on a table. Perhaps the earliest datable example 
of this custom is a German metal lamp created by Meir Heil- 
prin in 1573-74. 

The second basic form of the Hanukkah lamp is that of 
the candelabrum: a central shaft with four arms rising upward 
from each side, all in a single row. This shape is certainly based 
on that of the seven-branch candelabrum, or menorah, that 
was designed for the Tabernacle in the desert (Ex. 25:31-40); 
later versions illuminated the First and Second Temples. Me- 
norah-form lamps probably were originally confined to syna- 
gogue use. The Rothschild Miscellany, written in Ferrara, Italy 
around 1470, contains the earliest depiction of a large stand- 
ing synagogue lamp, consisting of a tall square column that 
widens at the top to hold eight candles. A 15'*- to 16-cen- 
tury synagogue lamp from Padua is in true menorah shape 
and has leaves projecting from the arms. Smaller menorah- 
form lamps probably for home use appeared in Frankfurt in 
the late 17" century. 

A third lamp type kindled on Hanukkah in Europe dur- 
ing the medieval period consisted of a metal star-shaped oil 
receptacle with eight projecting spouts arranged in a circle. 
Suspended from the ceiling, it could serve as ordinary room 
illumination, Sabbath light, and Hanukkah lamp (if it had 
eight spouts). It continued in use for the festival at least un- 
til the 16" century, when it is mentioned in Moses *Isserles’ 
notes to the Shulhan Arukh, called the Mappah. 

Rabbinic proscriptions governed certain developments 
in Hanukkah lamp form. One is the inclusion of a ninth light, 
the shammash. The basis for this light lies in the talmudic in- 
struction that the lights of the Hanukkah lamp were sacred, 
and that one could not use them for ordinary illumination. 
Thus, in situations where there was no other light source, an 
additional lamp had to be kindled so one could see to perform 
other tasks. By the Middle Ages, Sephardi Jews developed the 
tradition of always placing a light next to the Hanukkah lamp. 
Ashkenazi Jews had a different custom, of kindling the eight 
lights with a ninth light, called a shammash, which they then 
set next to the Hanukkah lamp. This ninth light eventually be- 
came incorporated into the lamp itself, as exemplified by the 
13'-century triangular metal lamps from Germany or north- 
ern France described above. This custom appears to have been 
widely adopted, since a shammash is found on the vast ma- 
jority of lamps from subsequent periods and among all three 
traditions: Sephardi, Ashkenazi, or Mizrahi. 

Another aspect of form dictated by rabbinical rulings 
is the placement of all eight lights in a single row and on the 
same level. Talmudic sages required that each light had to be 
perceived as distinct from the others, in order to count as one 
of the eight. Lights in the round, such as eight lights around 
the rim of a dish, were acceptable as long as the dish was cov- 
ered and the lights did not appear to be a single bonfire. The 
tradition of lights in the round was accepted by later Sephardi 
rabbis, for example Joseph *Caro in his early 16"»-century au- 
thoritative code, the Shulhan Arukh. However, for medieval 
Ashkenazi rabbis, the lights had to be placed in a single row 
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and on the same level, with the exception of hanging star- 
shaped lamps. This position is reflected in Moses Isserles’ 
Ashkenazi modification of the Shulhan Arukh in the later 16" 
century. To judge from the Hanukkah lamps produced since 
then, Isserles’ injunction was followed by most Jewish com- 
munities around the world. However, lamps in the round or 
with semi-circular lights continued in use in the Netherlands 
in the 17" to early 18" century, and in Iraq, Yemen, and In- 
dia in the 19 and 20‘ centuries. In addition, menorah-form 
lamps with arms of uneven heights continued to be made spo- 
radically in Eastern Europe, Germany, and France into the 18" 
and 19 centuries, primarily for synagogues. 

Since the earliest documented examples, Hanukkah 
lamps have generally borne some form of decorative element 
or imagery, whether on the backplates of bench lamps, the 
arms and shafts of menorah-form lamps, or on bases and sup- 
porting legs. Motifs include floral designs and scrollwork, ani- 
mal and human figures, and architectural elements. 

The centrality of Judah Maccabee and his military vic- 
tory in the events of Hanukkah would suggest that he would 
often be depicted on the lamps used for the festival. However, 
he appears rarely until the 20" century. Instead, one of the 
most common motifs on bench lamps is the seven-branch 
menorah (sometimes represented as a nine-branch Hanukkah 
lamp). Its popularity began at least by the 18" century, and it 
was especially favored in Germany, Italy, and Eastern Europe 
through the 19" century. The explanation for the preference 
of the seven-branch menorah on Hanukkah lamps lies in the 
Talmud. In answer to the question of why Hanukkah is cel- 
ebrated, the sages related a story not included in the earlier 
apocryphal books of the Maccabees of how, when it came to 
rekindle the Temple menorah, only one vial of sanctified oil 
could be found, enough for one day. But a miracle occurred, 
and the oil burned for eight full days (Shab. 21b). It is this later 
story that is cited as the reason for the holiday, and is referred 
to as the miracle of Hanukkah. When the Jerusalem Temple 
was destroyed in 7o c.£. and the Jews came under Roman rule, 
it is possible that rabbinic leaders chose to emphasize the spiri- 
tual aspects of the holiday and the hope for divine redemption 
of Zion, symbolized since antiquity by the menorah. 

Many Hanukkah lamp backplates take the form of an ac- 
tual building, or are ornamented with such architectural ele- 
ments as columns, gables, and arches. The explanation for this 
usage is more complex, lying both in the vocabulary of general 
decorative arts throughout time and place, and in Jewish reli- 
gious iconography. The suggestion that the use of architectural 
imagery on Hanukkah lamps symbolizes the ancient Temple 
may have some merit, based on the popularity of images of the 
Temple menorah. More explicitly Jewish references are found 
in East European lamps of the 18" and 19‘ centuries, whose 
backplates take the form of Torah arks. 

The use of human imagery on Hanukkah lamps is quite 
circumscribed. Biblical or mythological figures were favored 
in Western and Central Europe, and later in the United States 
and Israel, but human representations appear to be absent in 
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Eastern Europe, North Africa, and the Middle East. This is 
understandable in Islamic lands, where iconoclasm was of- 
ten predominant on ritual objects. However, this pattern may 
also represent varying attitudes on the part of different Jewish 
communities toward depicting living things, as proscribed in 
the Second Commandment. One popular figure was the bib- 
lical heroine, *Judith, who was found on lamps from Italy, 
Germany, and the Netherlands through the 18" century (and 
on later copies). While the original story of Judith contained 
no connection to the events or personages of Hanukkah, me- 
dieval rabbinical sources recounted a different version, in 
which Judith lived many centuries later than the apocryphal 
account, and was a descendant of Judah Maccabee’s Hasmo- 
nean family. Judith’s inclusion on lamps may also be related to 
her popularity in European art in general, where she symbol- 
ized a number of positive and negative traits, including civic 
and religious virtue. 

Many of these motifs continued throughout the 20 
century alongside newer developments in lamp design. One 
was the appearance of Judah Maccabee. In the early part of 
the century, his military victory reflected the Zionists’ call for 
Jews to return to farm the land of Israel and defend it. Later, 
in the mid-20' century, Israel’s struggle for independence 
with its miraculous victories echoed those of Judah Macca- 
bee, and representations of Judah and of modern soldiers on 
lamps intensified. A second 20" century development was the 
outgrowth of modern design movements such as the Bauhaus, 
which eschewed surface ornamentation in favor of the purity 
of functional form. European artists such as David Heinz 
Gumbel and Ludwig Y. Wolpert brought this modern aesthetic 
to Israel in the 1930s, where they taught in the New Bezalel 
School; Wolpert later served as a stimulus for modernism in 
the United States upon his immigration to New York in 1956. 
Subsequent art and design movements influenced Hanukkah 
lamp form and decoration as well, as exemplified by the Ab- 
stract Expressionist synagogue pieces by Ibram Lassaw, and 
the Memphis-style lamps of Peter Shire. 

Geographically, a number of distinctions can be seen in 
the materials, techniques, or forms favored from country to 
country. Wall-hung bench lamps were predominant in the 
Netherlands, Italy, North Africa, Iraq, and India, and probably 
represent Sephardi and Mizrahi traditions. On the other hand, 
standing bench lamps were highly characteristic of Ashkenazi 
lands such as Germany, Austria, and Eastern Europe. Large 
menorah-form lamps were used in European synagogues, but 
were rare in Islamic lands and may be a late introduction. 
Smaller menorah-form lamps were used in homes primarily 
in Germany, the Netherlands, Austria, and Eastern Europe 
through the 19" century, becoming widespread during the 
course of the 20" century. 

Silver, the most expensive material, was highly favored 
in Germany, Austria, and Eastern Europe, and rarer among 
other Jewish communities. Various rabbis over the centuries 
had recommended that Hanukkah lamps be made of gold and 
silver in order to celebrate the ritual in as magnificent way as 
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possible. For example, Moses Makhir in the Land of Israel ad- 
vocated in the 15" century that one should have a silver lamp 
even if only one light holder each night was of that material, 
an opinion echoed by Joseph Yuspa Hahn Noerdlingen of Ger- 
many in the 17" century. It is possible that economic circum- 
stances and proximity to silversmithing centers influenced the 
ability of Jews to obtain silver lamps for Hanukkah. 

Lamps of copper alloy (i.e., bronze or brass) are common 
in a number of countries, but can be distinguished from place 
to place by their materials and techniques. For example, sheet 
metal backplates were widely found in the Netherlands, Italy, 
and North Africa. However, Dutch backplates were executed 
in repoussé with reflective bosses, while those from North 
Africa were more often flat and covered with incised designs. 
In Italy, sheet metal backplates were flat with appliqué deco- 
ration. Bench-form lamps of copper alloy were also made by 
casting and were characteristic of Italy, Eastern Europe, the 
Netherlands, and North Africa. By contrast, cast menorah- 
form lamps for synagogue and home use were most common 
in Germany, the Netherlands, and Eastern Europe, but rare in 
Italy and absent in North Africa. 

A large number of standing bench lamps of pewter were 
produced in southern Germany from c. 1750 to 1850, pos- 
sibly as a less costly version of silver. Their forms resemble 
those of German inkstands of the same period. Wall-hung 
pewter lamps were also produced in the Netherlands in the 
18 century. Lamps made of tin were characteristic of the 
Upper Rhine region of southern Germany, Alsace, and the 
Basel area. 

Stone lamps are known from only three regions: France 
(where the unique medieval example was found), Morocco, 
and Yemen. Most are in block form with oil wells carved out 
along the top, although occasionally Yemenite Jews lit a star- 
shaped lamp more often used on the Sabbath. 

A number of Jewish communities throughout the world 
did not use permanent lamps for Hanukkah. In Turkey, for 
example, Jews favored simple tin lamps that were discarded at 
the end of the festival. Jews in eastern lands such as Iran, Af- 
ghanistan, and Central Asia were known to use eight ordinary 
cups of metal or ceramic. Finally, in many countries the indi- 
gent would use more ephemeral materials such as egg shells, 
walnut shells, or even potatoes scooped out to hold the oil. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.L. Braunstein, Five Centuries of Hanuk- 
kah Lamps from The Jewish Museum: A Catalogue Raisonné (2004); 
M. Narkiss, Menorat ha-Hanukah (with English summary, 1939); S. 
Landau, Architecture in the Hanukkah Lamp (1978); R. Eis, Hanukkah 
Lamps of the Judah L. Magnes Museum (1977); C. Benjamin, North 
African Lights: Hanukkah Lamps from the Zeyde Schulmann Collec- 
tion of the Israel Museum (2002). 


[Susan L. Braunstein (2"¢ ed.)] 


HA-OGEN (Heb. 1397; “the anchor”), kibbutz in central Israel 
in the Hefer Plain, affiliated with Kibbutz Arzi Ha-Shomer ha- 
Zair, founded in 1947. The founding settlers from Czechoslo- 
vakia and Austria were later joined by new members from 
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other countries. In 1969 Ha-Ogen had 500 inhabitants and 
engaged in intensive farming, ran a plastic-tube factory, and 
was a partner in a rubber factory. The kibbutz also operated 
a recording studio, serving leading Israeli singers. In the mid- 
19908, the population was approximately 600, dropping to 


542 in 2002. 
[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


HAOLAM, the central organ of the World Zionist Organiza- 
tion, published as a weekly from 1907 to 1950 (except for short 
intervals). Established on the initiative of N. *Sokolow during 
his service as general secretary of the World Zionist Organi- 
zation, Haolam was a Hebrew counterpart of Die *Welt, the 
German-language official organ of the Zionist Organization. 
Like Die Welt, for most of the years of its existence Haolam 
also had a yellow cover, which, according to *Herzl, symbol- 
ized the transformation of the shameful “yellow badge” to a 
color of pride and respect. At first Haolam was edited in Co- 
logne - the residence of David *Wolffsohn, then president of 
the Zionist Organization - and printed in Berlin. Sokolow, 
who was preoccupied with other affairs, left most of the editing 
to his assistant, A. Hermoni. It soon became clear that Western 
Europe was not the appropriate place to publish a Hebrew pa- 
per; moreover, most of the members of the Zionist Executive 
regarded the paper as a burden upon the budget. As a result, 
at the end of its second year of publication (December 1908), 
the paper was moved to Vilna, where it became the organ of 
the Zionist Organization in Russia, under the editorship of A. 
*Druyanow. In the spring of 1912, upon the initiative of M.M. 
*Ussishkin, Haolam was moved to Odessa and continued its 
publication there until the outbreak of World War 1. 

Publication was resumed in 1919, in London, which had 
by then become the seat of the Zionist leadership, with Abra- 
ham *Idelson as editor (until 1921). Idelson planned to trans- 
fer the paper to Berlin, which had become a center of Hebrew 
literary activity in the early postwar period, but he died before 
achieving his aim. It was not until 1923 that Idelson’s plan was 
realized, and H. *Greenberg, S. *Perlman, and M. *Kleinmann 
became the new editors. The former two soon left the editorial 
board, leaving Kleinmann as the sole editor until his death in 
1948. In 1924, when conditions in Germany took a turn for 
the worse, Haolam’ editorial offices were again moved to Lon- 
don. For several years the printing was done in Paris. Its final 
move took place in 1936, when the paper was transferred to 
Jerusalem, which by then had also become the headquarters of 
the World Zionist Organization. Upon Kleinmann’s death, his 
two assistants, M. Chartiner and M. Cohen, became its editors 
until February 1950, when the paper ceased to exist. 

For two generations, Haolam served as a faithful re- 
porter of events and developments in Zionist and Jewish af- 
fairs. It also had a literary section, which published articles 
and the complete works in installments of outstanding He- 
brew authors and scholars (such as Sokolow’s book on *Spi- 
noza, A.A. *Kabak’s work on Solomon *Molcho, S.L. *Zitron’s 
history of Hebrew journalism, stories by *Abramovitsh (Men- 
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dele Mokher Seforim), etc.). The paper carried excellent in- 
formational columns, and A. Litai’s column on events taking 
place in the yishuv has retained its value as an important his- 
torical source. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Hermoni, Be-Ikkevot ha-Bilw’im (1952), 
128-66; Haolam (Feb. 21, 1950), last issue, includes its history. 


[Getzel Kressel] 


HA-ON (Heb. 73x33; “strength”), kibbutz on the eastern shore 
of Lake Kinneret, Israel, south of *Ein Gev, affiliated with 
Thud ha-Kevuzot ve-ha-Kibbutzim, founded in 1949. Some 
of its members are Israel-born, and others came from East- 
ern Europe and other countries. Until the *Six-Day War (June 
1967) the kibbutz was constantly exposed to the Syrian gun 
emplacements directly above it on the Golan Plateau. Its farm- 
ing included bananas, date palms, fruit orchards, field crops, 
carp ponds, and dairy farming. Ha-On was also a partner in 
the Lake Kinneret fishing cooperative and ran a metal factory. 
One of its economic mainstays was a holiday village with 96 
guest rooms, a private beach, and special attractions like an 
ostrich farm, bird center, and paintball. In 2002 its popula- 
tion was 191. 
WEBSITE: sites.tzofit.co.il/haoneng. 
[Efraim Orni] 


HA-OVED HA-ZIYYONI (Heb. 73°39 72393 “The Zionist 
Worker”), Israel labor movement founded as a *Histadrut 
faction at Raanannah on Nov. 22-23, 1935, by pioneer immi- 
grants of General Zionist Youth from Eastern Europe, many 
of them members of kibbutzim. In Erez Israel, these pioneers 
belonged to the General Zionist Organization but opposed 
its policy of boycotting the Histadrut. They worked inside the 
General Zionist movement to ensure its classless character 
and inside the Histadrut, which they regarded as the home of 
all trends in Jewish labor, to oppose class tendencies and the 
adoption of socialist symbols. There was much controversy on 
this subject inside the General Zionist movement, especially 
during the five years between a first gathering at Petah Tik- 
vah in 1930 and the foundation conference in 1935. Ha-Oved 
ha-Ziyyoni worked for the implementation of the principle 
of Jewish labor as an essential element in the upbuilding of 
the nation but not as a matter for class conflict. It established 
and built kibbutzim and moshavim for the implementation 
of the pioneering Zionist idea but not as instruments for so- 
cialism and demanded the establishment of nonparty labor 
exchanges allocating work on the basis of individual rights 
and qualifications. 

After 1948, Ha-Oved ha-Ziyyoni helped to establish the 
Progressive Party and became part of its successor, the *In- 
dependent Liberal Party. It established six kibbutzim (in the 
framework of the movement of Ha-No’ar ha-Ziyyoni), 13 
moshavim, five moshavim shittufiyyim, and five youth vil- 
lages. In the Histadrut, it favored workers’ participation in 
management and profits. It supported the maintenance of a 
pluralistic economy, with encouragement for all sectors. In the 
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1969 Histadrut elections it received 5.69% of the vote. Later on 
the movement was united with Hever ha-Kevuzut. 


[Moshe Kol] 


HA-PARNAS, SEFER (Heb. 037573 190), work by Moses Par- 
nas, one of the pupils of *Meir b. Baruch of Rothenburg, who 
lived in the first half of the 14" century. Almost nothing is 
known of its author. His work was well known to the scholars 
of Germany in the 15"* century, such as Jacob *Moellin, Joseph 
*Colon, Israel *Isserlein, and Israel *Bruna. It was afterward 
lost, but was published in 1891 with notes by David *Luria as 
far as section 17, as well as those of its publisher, Moses Samuel 
Horowitz. This book is very typical of the works belonging to 
“the school of Meir of Rothenburg,” and its author cites tradi- 
tions, customs, rulings, and teachings of his master based both 
upon what he himself had seen, as well as culled and abridged 
from other collections, such as Tashbez by Samson b. Zadok. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Urbach, Tosafot, 439. 
[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


HAPAX LEGOMENA (Gr. “once said”), words which are 
only once recorded in a certain kind of literature. Since the 
interest in Middle Hebrew lexicography arose comparatively 
late, Middle Hebrew texts are frequently not well-established 
philologically and new texts are often discovered, the interest 
in hapax legomena in Hebrew is, for all practical purposes, 
limited to the Bible or, more precisely, to biblical Hebrew. 
There are in biblical Hebrew about 1,300 hapax legomena (yet 
their precise number cannot be stated, since the exact defini- 
tion is not clear as to whether or not they include homonymic 
hapax legomena). Most of them (about 900) are not too dif- 
ficult to interpret, being derived from well-known biblical 
roots (as ‘emdah, Micah 1:11, mo‘omad, Ps. 69:3, both denot- 
ing “standing ground,’ being derived from the well-known 
root 7/¥, “to stand”). About 400, however, cannot be derived 
from known biblical roots and are therefore more difficult to 
interpret. Occurring only once, their exact meaning is more 
difficult to establish from context than that of words attested 
more often. Except for this fact and the possibility that ha- 
pax legomena may have arisen through error in transmis- 
sion, the philological treatment of hapax legomena does not 
differ from that of words occurring more often. The mean- 
ing of both is elucidated by comparison with other Semitic 
languages, which often makes it possible to establish the ety- 
mology of the word treated. Middle Hebrew has, of course, 
a special standing in this matter. Since the Bible, because of 
its small size and limited topics, has preserved only a small 
part of Hebrew vocabulary, it is often due to mere chance that 
a word occurs only once in the Bible, though there may be 
ample examples of it in Middle Hebrew (as in the case with 
sullam “ladder, Gen. 28:12). Even the sages of the Mishnah 
did not understand the hapax legomenon we-te’te’tiha, “and 
I will sweep it” (Isa. 14:23), except with the help of vernacular 
speech, as used by Rabbi’s handmaid (rH 26b). Hapax lego- 
mena sometimes belong to removed subject matters (as Isa. 
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3:18ff., describing the ornaments of Zion's daughters), and 
there are relatively many hapax legomena denoting animals, 
plants, and diseases (as leta‘ah “lizard? Lev. 11:30; luz, “almond 
tree? Gen. 30:37; harhur, “fever, Deut. 28:22) and loan words 
(as appiryon, “litter, Song 3:9). The Book of Job, with its spe- 
cial style and many Aramaisms, contains a relatively large 
proportion of hapax legomena, 145 in number, among them 
60 without derivation from known biblical roots. The (much 
larger) Book of Isaiah has 201 hapax legomena, among them, 
again, 60 without derivation. 

In Hebrew literature hapax legomena are called ‘en lo 
ah, en lo haver, en lo re‘a ba-Migra’, “it has nothing alike, 
no brother, no fellow, no comrade in the Bible,” or millim bod- 
edot, “isolated words.” *Saadiah Gaon wrote in Arabic Kitab 
al-Sab‘%n Lafza min Mufradat al-Qur‘an (“The Book of Seventy 
Hapax Legomena in the Bible”), dealing with over 90 (!) ha- 
pax legomena, which he explains by means of mishnaic words. 
It stands to reason that this book originally contained 70 
words, and was expanded later, either by Saadiah himself 
or by others, yet preserving its original name. Although it is 
one of the oldest and most important philological works in 
the history of Hebrew linguistics, it is in its intention a po- 
lemic work against Karaites, endeavoring to prove the value 
of tradition from the linguistic point of view: without mish- 
naic Hebrew even the linguistic interpretation of the Bible is 
impossible. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I.M. Casanowicz, in: JE, 6 (1904), s.v.; B. 
Klar, in: Mehkarim ve-Iyyunim (1954), 159-75; N. Allony, in: Goldzi- 
her Memorial Volume, 2 (1958), 1-48 (Heb. section); idem, in: HUCA, 
30 (1959), 1-14 (Heb. section); Ch. Rabin, in: EM, 4 (1962), 1066-70. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.R. Cohen, Biblical Hapax Legomena in 
the Light of Akkadian and Ugaritic (1978); P. Daniels, in: JAos, 101 
(1981), 440-41; J. Huehnergard, in: BASOR, 264 (1986), 286-90; F. 
Greenspahn, Hapax Legomena in Biblical Hebrew (1984); idem, in: 
ABD, 3:54-5; E. Greenstein, in: JAOS$, 107 (1987), 538-39. 


[Joshua Blau] 


HAPHARAIM (Heb. 0°77), town in the territory of Issachar 
(Josh. 19:19), located between Chesulloth and Shunem on one 
side and Shion and Anaharath on the other. A place with the 
same name is mentioned in the Mishnah (Men. 8:1) as the 
source of fine wheat supplied to the Second Temple. Euse- 
bius (Onom. 28:26) identified it with Aphraia, 6 mi. (10 km.) 
north of Legio (al-Lajjiin near Megiddo), which may point to 
the vicinity of Afulah. Recent scholars, relying on the spell- 
ing Afarayim in talmudic literature (Tosef., Men. 9:2; TB, Men. 
83b), have proposed its identification with *Ophrah of Gideon 
(Judg. 6:11), and perhaps the fr in the list of Thutmose 111. The 
site of Hapharaim is possibly at al-Tayyiba in the hills north 
of the Jezreel Valley. Another suggested identification, with 
Khirbat al-Farriyya near Megiddo, is less probable. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Dalman, Sacred Sites and Ways (1935), 
219; Abel, Geog, 2 (1938), 343, 402; Albright, in: JBL, 58 (1939), 183; 
M. Noth, Das Buch Josua (1953°), 117; EM, S.V. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 
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HAPOEL (Heb. ’yi57 “The Worker”), Israel workers’ sports 
organization, affiliated with the *Histadrut. It had its begin- 
nings in a Haifa soccer team in 1924. The countrywide asso- 
ciation was organized in 1926 with a twofold aim: to provide 
opportunities for physical education and sport for the masses 
of Palestinian youth and to involve them in the labor move- 
ment. Hapoel members pioneered in naval and other activi- 
ties in order to assist “illegal” immigration into Palestine. They 
also helped to establish settlements and were active in the 
*Haganah, the pre-state Jewish defense organization. Through 
Hapoel’s efforts the number of swimming pools in the coun- 
try increased and floodlit playing fields were opened making 
possible nighttime basketball and volleyball. Hapoel organized 
the Lake Kinneret swims in which some 10,000 swimmers 
participate annually, road marches, and long-distance foot 
races as well as sports conventions (Poeliad) with international 
participation. Hapoel’s teams and individual contestants won 
championships in most of the fields of Israel sport. The orga- 
nization also encourages sports activities in various places of 
work, such as factories, shops, etc. From 1927 Hapoel was af- 
filiated with the International Labor Sports Organization. Af- 
ter the establishment of the state it played an important role 
in encouraging and organizing sports activities in the under- 
developed African countries. In 1968 there were more than 
85,000 members of Hapoel in 600 branches throughout the 
State of Israel. In 2004 Hapoel supported 980 youth groups, 
325 adult groups, and 765 sports associations in 28 different 
competitive sports branches, among them successful athletes 
who represent Israel in the Olympic Games and other inter- 
national competitions. In addition, Hapoel was also affiliated 
with workplace teams, competing in 15 sports in the frame- 
work of workplace leagues. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Paz and A. Lahav, Alafim ve-Allufim (1961), 
with notes in Eng. WEBSITE: www.hapoel.org.il. 
[Yehoshua Alouf / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


HA-PO’EL HA-MIZRACHL religious pioneering and labor 
movement in Erez Israel. Religious pioneers who settled in 
Erez Israel in 1920-21 banded together and in April 1922 
founded Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi, whose program stated that it 
“aspires to build the land according to the Torah and tradition 
and on the basis of labor, to create a material and spiritual basis 
for its members, strengthen religious feeling among the work- 
ers, and enable them to live as religious workers.” The new 
framework was a product of the Third *Aliyah, which included 
many young people marked by their religious consciousness. 
‘They were pioneers and workers who viewed settling in Erez 
Israel as a mitzvah, a religious commandment and task, but 
did not find a place in the existing labor community, despite 
the fact that socially they belonged to it. They opposed the 
prevalent view among workers in the 1920s that regarded re- 
ligion as obsolete and adherence to the mitzvot as an obstacle 
to the building of the land according to socialist principles. 
The ideology of the new religious labor group was developed 
for the most part by Shemuel Hayyim *Landau, Isaiah *Sha- 
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pira, Nehemiah Aminoah, Isaiah Bernstein, Shelomo Zalman 
*Shragai, and Shimon Geshuri. It was called Torah va-Avo- 
dah (Torah and Labor), after the saying: “The world stands on 
three things: Torah, divine service (avodah - literally, work), 
and deeds of loving-kindness” (Avot 1:2). The sources of this 
ideology also included ideas from Polish Hasidism and from 
the system of “Torah with Derekh Erez” of Samson Raphael 
*Hirsch. 

The concept of Torah va-Avodah emphasized the de- 
mand for social justice and a productive life as an essential 
condition of the return to the homeland and as an integral part 
of a full religious life in Judaism. In view of the desiccation 
of Jewish life in the Diaspora, even greater emphasis should 
be placed on those elements which were practically excluded 
from Jewish existence outside Erez Israel. The ideology pro- 
claimed that complete Judaism is a synthesis of religious, so- 
cial, moral, national, and political elements, realized mainly 
through personal commitment and creativity. All these aspects 
of national life must be inspired by the Written and Oral Law. 
Special emphasis was placed on the demand for social justice. 
“Only he who earns his living by his own labor is certain that 
his livelihood is free from the labor of others, from exploita- 
tion and fraud” “Morality and justice are links in a long chain 
of sanctification and purification of life, which originates in 
the acceptance of the rule of God.” This outlook led its follow- 
ers along the path of productivization and especially toward 
cooperative and collective agricultural settlement. 

From its earliest appearance there were conflicts between 
Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi and *Mizrachi because of the former's 
socialist trends, though technically it was an organizational 
part of Mizrachi. On the other hand, it had differences with 
the *Histadrut, because of Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi’s religious 
concept of the Jewish people, its opposition to the class strug- 
gle, and its demand for obligatory arbitration in labor dis- 
putes. In practice, it appeared as an independent element in 
the labor market. After an unsuccessful attempt to join the 
Histadrut in the 1920s, Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi acted as a part 
of the world Mizrachi movement. In 1925, however, it created 
a special body of its own in the Diaspora called Ha-Berit ha- 
Olamit shel Tenu’at Torah va-Avodah, which included Miz- 
rachi youth groups and the pioneering Mizrachi movements 
in different countries. Thus Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi united an 
ideological movement, a labor federation, and a political party 
in one body. 

Asan ideological movement, Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi prop- 
agated its ideas and opinions in its organ Netivah (edited by 
Geshuri), in pamphlets and books in the Torah va- Avodah Li- 
brary, and later on in Moreshet. It attracted to its ranks the re- 
ligious kevuzot united in *Ha-Kibbutz ha-Dati and established 
the pioneering youth movement *Bnei Akiva, which later 
on founded the yeshivah high school under the initiative of 
Moshe Zevi *Neriah. Asa labor federation, Ha-Poel ha-Mizra- 
chi was active in the same areas as the Histadrut. It established 
employment bureaus and welfare institutions and was active 
developing Jewish labor, the *Haganah, and the organization 
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of pioneering and “illegal” immigration. It founded economic 
enterprises such as Bank Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi; a mortgage 
bank, Adanim; the financial tool of the settlements, Yaniv; 
the construction company for housing, Mash hav; and several 
cooperatives, united under one roof, Merkaz ha-Mosedot ve- 
ha-Mifalim ha-Kalkaliyyim shel ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi. It also 
organized young religious workers in Ha-No”r ha-Dati ha- 
Oved and established the sports organization, Elizur. In 1935 
its women members organized the Women’s League of Ha- 
Poel ha-Mizrachi and later united with the Women's Mizrachi 
Organization of the *National Religious Party. 

As early as the 1920s the movement started its settlement 
activity. At first, the common form was the *moshav ovedim, 
which seemed more suitable for the members of Ha-Poel ha- 
Mizrachi than the kevuzah or kibbutz. Sedeh Yaakov, estab- 
lished in 1927 in the western Jezreel Valley, was the movement's 
first moshav. Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi had to overcome the oppo- 
sition of the Histadrut and of the official Zionist institutions 
before it was recognized as an independent factor in settle- 
ment. Before 1948 eight moshevei ovedim were established, 
all in areas of regional settlement projects of the Zionist Or- 
ganization. During the great immigration of the 1950s, Ha- 
Poel ha-Mizrachi was allocated 20% of the settlement. In the 
course of five years, 40 moshavim of new immigrants, and 
later on, another 10, were added. In addition, four moshavim 
shittufiyyim were founded. All these were organized in the 
Iggud ha-Moshavim shel Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi, whose organ 
is Maanit (established in 1951). 

From the early 1930s groups for collective settlement 
sprang up within Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi. These first religious 
kevuzot or kibbutzim were formed by members of Berit Halu- 
tzim Datiyyim (Bahad) in Germany, the trainees of the Miz- 
rachi youth hakhsharah (“training”) in Poland, and later on, 
by the Ha-Shomer ha-Dati in Poland and in Galicia. They 
established Ha-Kibbutz ha-Dati in 1935. It established settle- 
ments from 1937, the first being *Tirat Zevi (after Zevi Hirsch 
*Kalischer) in the Beth-Shean Valley. Ha-Kibbutz ha-Dati 
followed a policy of hityashevut gushit (“bloc settlement”), 
concentrating a number of settlements in one area in order 
to develop fully its social-religious ideas and its strength as 
a religious factor in society. This policy forced it to go to the 
farthest frontiers of the existing settlement areas. A bloc of re- 
ligious kibbutzim was created in the Beth-Shean Valley, the 
Ezyon bloc in the Hebron mountains, and another bloc in the 
vicinity of Gaza. Before the establishment of the state (1948) 
Ha-Kibbutz ha-Dati movement numbered 16 settlements, 10 
already set up and the rest about to be settled. Because of their 
location on the borders of the yishuv, the *War of Indepen- 
dence dealt them a severe blow. The Ezyon bloc (including 
the three religious kibbutzim Kefar Ezyon, Masswot Yizhak, 
and Ein Zurim) was completely wiped out, most of the settle- 
ments at the approach to Gaza were destroyed (Beerot Yizhak 
and Kefar Darom), and the movement lost seven percent of 
its adult population. After the war, 12 of these settlements re- 
mained, and three became moshavim shittufiyyim. 
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The relations of Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi with the Histadrut 
developed after some violent conflicts in the late 1920s and the 
early 1930s concerning labor, settlement, and cooperation. In 
1928 an agreement was reached on the distribution of labor 
and participation in Kuppat Holim. The agreement did not 
fulfill the anticipated hopes, and Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi abro- 
gated it in 1941. Despite the friction, more cooperation was 
achieved between the two federations after the establishment 
of general labor bureaus in the early 1940s. In the course of 
time, Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi joined the agricultural center of 
the Histadrut, its trade union department, and the teachers 
organization. However, the trend for a complete merger was 
never realized though its demand became even greater in light 
of the great religious aliyah after the establishment of the state. 
The majority in Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi preferred an indepen- 
dent framework. Ha-Kibbutz ha-Dati organized in the 1930s 
the religious sector of *Youth Aliyah. It directs the activities 
of Bnei Akiva, absorbs *Nahal groups, and maintains ulpanim 
for new immigrants. 

Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi entered politics almost from its in- 
ception, at first mostly as a function of its labor activity and 
of its affiliation with Mizrachi. In the Zionist Organization it 
acted as a part of Mizrachi. However, gradually Ha-Poel ha- 
Mizrachi developed independent activity in the yishuv institu- 
tions and also in the Zionist Organization. From the 19'* Con- 
gress in 1935, it was represented on the Zionist Executive by 
Moshe Hayyim *Shapira, who from that time served as head of 
Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi. It was represented on the Vaad Leummi 
Executive by Shragai and later on by Zerah *Wahrhaftig. In 
the last elections of the Asefat ha-Nivharim in 1944, Ha-Poel 
ha-Mizrachi received 9.5% of the total vote. It became a ma- 
jor factor in the religious community of the yishuv. The rela- 
tions between Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi and Mizrachi were tense 
throughout their existence as separate organizations, while 
they were united only in the world center of the body called 
Mizrachi-Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi. The antagonism between the 
two was particularly bitter in Erez Israel, where Mizrachi be- 
longed to the non-labor camp and Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi had 
an agreement with the Histadrut. But the increasing strength 
of Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi in Erez Israel led it more and more 
to a takeover of Mizrachi instead of separating from it. This 
trend eventually led to their merger and the establishment of 
the National Religious Party. 

From the 1930s, when political activity began to occupy a 
prominent place in Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi, three main factions 
emerged in it. The El ha-Makor group leaned to the right, sup- 
porting the strengthening of ties with Mizrachi (as opposed 
to attachment to the labor movement) and advocating politi- 
cal activism against the Mandatory regime. La-Mifneh consti- 
tuted the left wing, demanding the strengthening of links with 
the labor camp, joining the Histadrut, and seceding from the 
Mizrachi organization. It demanded political moderation, in 
the spirit of Chaim *Weizmann'’s policy, and more concern for 
settlement and movement activity. In the middle was the “cen- 
trist” faction, which took a compromising stand on political 
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questions in the yishuv and Zionist policy. The main struggle 
for leadership in Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi took place between the 
“centrist” faction and the faction of the left-wing La-Mifneh. 

In 1937 Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi was among the opponents 
of the partition plan, though, on the whole, it was closer than 
Mizrachi to Weizmann’s leadership, stressing its loyalty to the 
Zionist and yishuv institutions and supporting the unification 
of all the forces of the country, including the dissident under- 
ground organizations (*Irgun Zevai Le'ummi and *Lohamei 
Herut Israel). Though its demands concerning religious mat- 
ters, such as observance of the Sabbath and kashrut in public 
institutions, etc., were its political raison détre, it took also an 
active stand on general questions, such as labor problems, im- 
migration, defense, settlement, and social matters. With the 
establishment of the state, political matters came to the fore. 
Despite the foundation of the United Religious Front in the 
First Knesset, in which all religious parties took part (with 
the exception of Ha-Oved ha-Dati, which was represented by 
*Mapai), Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi maintained a certain indepen- 
dence, as, e.g., on the question of the conscription of women 
who were released from military service for religious reasons. 
In 1949 it defined its position by demanding to change the law 
of compulsory conscription of religious women to that of com- 
pulsory national service for them, and, as long as the law was 
not changed, it called on every observant young woman to be 
drafted into the religious units of the Nahal. 

Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi emphasized the need for religious 
Jews to participate actively in public life and deal with the gen- 
eral objectives of the people and the state, thus preserving a 
live connection between the religious tradition and public life, 
especially in legislation. Hence its approach to topical political 
questions (as, e.g., the integrity of the area of Erez Israel after 
the *Six-Day War), appropriate legal arrangements affecting 
the entire nation (marriage and divorce), the public way of 
life (Sabbath law, observances of Sabbath and kashrut in the 
Israel Defense Forces), official religious institutions (the rab- 
binate, religious councils), and especially the securing of re- 
ligious education for all who wish it. In the Knesset and the 
government, Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi acted as a compromising 
and unifying element both on foreign and domestic policy. It 
participated in practically all governments, twice causing a 
government crisis, first regarding religious education in immi- 
grant camps, and again on the question of the items “religion” 
and “nationality” in the registration of population (known col- 
loquially as the “Who is a Jew?” problem). 

In 1956 Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi decided to merge with Miz- 
rachi, both in Israel and in the Zionist Organization, and in 
July 1956 the *National Religious Party was established. The 
unified party acted in accordance with Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi 
principles. Thus, it was an initiator of the Government of Na- 
tional Unity prior to the Six-Day War in 1967. It also demanded 
action on the Arab refugee problem by settling them in Judea 
and Samaria and flexibility in negotiations with Arab states. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Salmon, Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi be-Erez 
Yisrael, Kronologyah u-Bibliografyah 1920-28 (1968); Y. Raphael, 
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Madrikh Bibliografi le-Sifrut Ziyyonit Datit (1960); N. Amminoah, Al 
ha-Mabbua (1968); S. Don-Jechia, Admor-Halutz (1961); idem, Ha- 
Mered ha-Kadosh (1960); S.Z. Shragai, Hazon ve-Hagshamah (1956); 
Y. Bernstein, Ye'ud va-Derekh (1956). 


[Moshe Unna] 


HA-PO’EL HA-ZAIR (Heb. Yy3a YyiDa; “The Young 
Worker”), first newspaper of the labor movement in Erez 
Israel; founded in 1907. After five years as a biweekly, Ha-Poel 
ha-Za’ir became a weekly, which it remained until it ceased 
publication in 1970. During its lifespan, the paper attained a 
continuity of publication enjoyed by no other Hebrew peri- 
odical. There were, however, periods during which the paper 
did not appear: it was discontinued in 1915 and renewed in 
the fall of 1918. Ha-Poel ha-Zair was edited by Yosef *Aha- 
ronovitch until 1923, and then by Yizhak *Laufbahn until his 
death in 1948, and finally by Israel *Cohen. It was the organ 
of the Ha-Poel ha-Za’ir Party. When that party merged with 
*Ahdut ha-Avodah to become Mifleget Po’alei Erez Israel 
(*Mapai), the paper became the organ of Mapai (1930), and 
from 1968 of Mifleget ha-Avodah ha-Yisreelit (*Israel Labor 
Party). Ha-Poel ha-Za’ir reflected the development of the 
Israel labor movement. The pioneers of this movement could 
not identify with the existing Hebrew papers, and established 
Ha-Poel ha-Za’ir with the meager resources at their disposal. 
The paper's ideology, expressed in its motto: “An indispens- 
able condition for the realization of Zionism is the conquest 
of all branches of labor in Erez Israel by the Jews,’ attracted all 
Second Aliyah workers until the founding of the Poalei Zion 
paper Ha-Ahdut in 1910. Ha-Poel ha-Za’ir expressed the party's 
persistent demand that the Zionist Organization implement 
practical Zionism, and also encouraged the use of Hebrew as 
the common language of the yishuv. Ha-Poel ha-Za’ir became 
the most distinguished paper in Erez Israel during the Second 
Aliyah. Its contributors were among the best Hebrew authors 
and journalists, some of whom first appeared in print in this 
paper. Among the early regular contributors were: A.D. Gor- 
don, J.H. Brenner, Yaakov Rabinowitz, Rabbi Binyamin, S.Y. 
Agnon, Yizhak Elazari-Volcani (then Wilkanski), and Moshe 
Smilanski. Its excellent literary supplement was edited during 
its first years by Devorah *Baron. A complete index of authors 
and subjects in Ha-Poel ha-Za’ir during the 50 years 1907-57 
was compiled by Isa and G. Kressel in 1968. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Laufbahn (ed.), Arba’im Shanah (1947); 
Ha-Poel ha-Za’ir (June 12, 1957; Sept. 26, 1967); G. Kressel, in: Asup- 
Pot, 4 (1954), 44-65, 5 (1957), 108-20. 

[Getzel Kressel] 


HA-PO’EL HA-ZAIR (Heb. Yy3n Yyina; “The Young 
Worker”), Erez Israel labor party founded by the first pioneers 
of the Second Aliyah. Its full name was Histadrut ha-Po'alim 
ha-Zeirim be-Erez Israel - and it was called Ha-Poel ha-Zair 
for short. Ha-Poel ha-Zair was founded in Petah Tikvah in 
the autumn of 1905 on the initiative of Shelomo *Zemah and 
Eliezer *Shohat, who were among the first arrivals of the Sec- 
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ond Aliyah in 1904. Its name symbolized the new character of 
the Jewish worker of the Second Aliyah, to be distinguished 
from that of the earlier workers (who had been organized 
since the beginning of the 1890s) and from *Poalei Zion (the 
first of whose members began to arrive in the country at the 
same time). The new idea was expressed in the words car- 
ried as a motto on its newspaper for years: “An indispensable 
condition for the realization of Zionism is the conquest of all 
branches of labor in Erez Israel by the Jews.” Certain modi- 
fications were made in this definition after the revolution of 
the Young Turks (1908) because of the misunderstanding that 
might be aroused by the word “conquest? The wording was 
then changed to “the increase of Jewish workers in Erez Israel 
and their consolidation in all branches of labor.” 

The uniqueness of this party was in its being the first in- 
digenous workers’ party in Erez Israel. It groped to formulate 
an exact program for its activities, but its direction was clear 
to its founders and its members, and it was formulated a few 
years after the party’s foundation by one of its first ideolo- 
gists and the editor of its paper, Yosef *Aharonovitch. These 
were: to introduce the principle of labor into the official work 
program of Zionism; to spread the idea of the “conquest of 
labor” among the farmers and employers in Erez Israel; to win 
over Jewish youth and inspire them to join the ranks of the 
“conquerors of labor”; and to pave the way for and assist the 
workers in Erez Israel, who would set out to establish their 
place in labor. 

From its foundation, Ha-Poel ha-Zair opposed Poalei 
Zion because of the latter’s acceptance of international social- 
ism and the theory of the class struggle, which Ha-Poel ha- 
Zair felt were incongruous with the situation in Erez Israel. 
There were also disagreements between the two movements 
over the relationship to Yiddish; Po’alei Zion began to publish 
its paper, Onfang, in Yiddish in 1907 (but later changed over 
to Hebrew) and fought for the use of Yiddish abroad. None- 
theless, there was complete cooperation between the two par- 
ties in almost every sphere of practical activity, in spite of the 
perpetual polemics in their newspapers. The idea of labor, 
which was the fundamental principle of Ha-Poel ha-Zair and 
its great innovation in Erez Israel, was exalted a few years later 
by A.D. *Gordon (who never formally joined the party, but 
maintained strong ties with it and its press throughout his 
life) as an absolute and cosmic value in the life of man and in 
his inner and spiritual worlds. Labor was transformed from a 
means of livelihood into a supreme value, as an answer to the 
moral demand of the Jews. 

At the time, the “conquest of labor” meant basically the 
competition of Jewish workers in the Jewish villages with Arab 
laborers who were willing to accept lower wages. There were 
members of the party who wished to propose other means 
of rooting the Jewish worker in the soil of Erez Israel, e.g., 
by settlement on the land, and also requested the inclusion 
of city workers in the party’s program. Eventually, a com- 
promise was reached between the “conquest of labor” in the 
villages and the establishment of independent agricultural- 
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workers’ settlements. The members of Ha-Poel ha-Za’ir were 
among the founders of the “mother of kevuzto,’ *Deganyah; 
among the initiators of the idea of the moshav ovedim (e.g., 
ELL. Joffe); and the founders of the first moshav, *Nahalal, af- 
ter World War 1. Politically the party was able to express its 
ideas only after the revolution of the Young Turks. It formu- 
lated them as “a Jewish majority, healthy in the economic and 
cultural sense.” This political article was also connected with 
the “conquest of labor” and with rooting the Jewish laborer in 
Erez Israel by perpetual encouragement of immigration (the 
party even published a manifesto which called for aliyah). The 
constitutional freedom afforded by the Turkish revolution was 
not regarded as valuable in itself, except as a means of reach- 
ing a Jewish majority in Erez Israel. 

The members of Ha-Poel ha-Zaiir participated in guard- 
ing the settlements and self-defense activities, but their rela- 
tionship to *Ha-Shomer, which was established by members 
of Poalei Zion, was one of reserve. The same is true of par- 
ticipation in volunteering for the *Jewish Legion at the end 
of World War 1. However, there were those who supported 
enlistment in the Legion, and when the supporters eventu- 
ally constituted a majority, the minority (which included A.D. 
*Gordon and other leaders) continued to oppose it. The party 
participated in Zionist congresses, beginning with the Eighth 
Congress in 1907, and maintained ties with the Ze’ irei *Zion 
movement abroad. Before World War 1, the party took steps 
to establish a world organization, an aspiration that was real- 
ized after the war at the Prague Conference (1920), which cre- 
ated the *Hitahadut from Ha-Poel ha-Zair in Palestine and 
Zeirei Zion abroad. 

Ha-Poel ha-Zaiir did not join *Ahdut ha-Avodah (a) 
when it was formed in 1919 to unite all the workers of Erez 
Israel because it regarded Ahdut ha-Avodah as a branch of the 
world movement of Po’alei Zion. On the other hand, it par- 
ticipated in the establishment of the *Histadrut in 1920. In it 
Ha-Poel ha-Zair was a minority party, facing an Ahdut ha- 
Avodah majority (26 delegates to 37 from Ahdut ha-Avodah 
at the first conference, 36 to 69 at the second conference, 54 to 
108 at the third conference) and struggling against it. A repre- 
sentative of Ha-Poel ha-Zair, Joseph *Sprinzak, was the first 
workers’ representative from Erez Israel to become a member 
of the Zionist Executive (1921). Members of Ha-Poel ha-Zair 
were also among the leaders of the Agricultural Workers’ Or- 
ganization in Galilee and Judea (Ha-Histadrut ha-Haklait ba- 
Galil u-vi-Yhudah) before World War 1, which was the first 
nucleus of a roof organization for Second Aliyah workers, and 
were also the founders of the agricultural press in Hebrew, 
which reflected the agricultural experience of Jewish labor- 
ers (the editor was E.L. Joffe and among the first contributors 
was Berl *Katznelson). 

The ideological evolution of Ha-Poel ha-Zair did not 
cease after World War 1, especially with the rise of Chaim *Ar- 
losoroff, who coined the term “popular Socialism,’ as distinct 
from the class struggle. Arlosoroff was influenced by the ideas 
of Gustav *Landauer and Martin *Buber (also a member of 
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the party and among the participants in the Prague Confer- 
ence) and the practical experience of his party in Erez Israel. 
With the first consolidation of the kibbutz federations in the 
1920s (*Ha-Kibbutz ha-Me’uhad), the bloc of small kevuzot 
was consolidated into Hever ha-Kevuzot with ties to Ha-Poel 
ha-Zair (see *Ihud ha-Kevuzot ve-ha-Kibbutzim). In the 
controversy over forms of collective settlement (between the 
kibbutz and moshav), the party’s stand was equally in favor 
of both forms. Ha-Poel ha-Za’ir adopted *Gordonia abroad, 
the first of whose members settled in Palestine in 1929 dur- 
ing the discussions over the merger with Ahdut ha-Avodah. 
The pioneers of *Ha-Shomer ha-Zair who arrived in Palestine 
with the Third Aliyah were also close to Ha-Poel ha-Zair, and 
only later did they part ways. 

Ha-Poel ha-Za’ir had extensions in a number of coun- 
tries, the most outstanding of which was in Germany. This 
branch was created after World War 1, and its outstanding 
figures were Martin Buber, Georg *Landauer, Arlosoroff, and 
others. Ha-Poel ha-Za’ir’s aliyah bureau in Vienna was a very 
impressive instrument after World War 1; it was created by 
members of the party in Palestine and assisted and directed 
the first immigrants of the Third Aliyah. Ha-Poel ha-Zair cre- 
ated the first labor newspaper in Erez Israel, called Ha-Poel 
ha-Za’ir (1907 in stencil and printed from 1908). With the 
cessation of publication during World War I, it was replaced 
by several journals until it could resume publication in 1918 
(until 1970). The party also had a publishing house during 
the Second Aliyah called La-Am, which published tens of 
popular scientific pamphlets (in Hebrew translation), and af- 
ter the war it published a social-literary monthly, Maabarot, 
edited by Jacob *Fichmann (1919-21). Ha-Poel ha-Za’ir laid 
the groundwork for the new Hebrew literature in Erez Israel, 
and the best of its authors contributed to the party’s periodi- 
cals and publications. 

During its existence, the party held 21 conferences. At 
the last one (1929), it was decided by a large majority to merge 
with Ahdut ha- Avodah. The union was carried out in the fol- 
lowing year through the creation of a common party: Mifleget 
Po’alei Erez Israel (Erez Israel Workers’ Party) - *Mapai. The 
most outstanding personalities in Ha-Poel ha-Za’ir, through- 
out its existence, were A.D. Gordon, Joseph *Vitkin, Joseph 
Aharonovitch, Yizhak *Elazari-Volcani, E.L. Joffe, Joseph 
Sprinzak, Shelomo *Shiller, Eliezer *Kaplan, Shemuel *Dayan, 
Zevi Yehudah, Joseph *Baratz, and others. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Shapira, Ha-Poel ha-Za’ir (1967), detailed 
bibl. 492-6; I. and G. Kressel, Mafteah le-ha-Poel ha-Za’ir (5668-5717) 


(1968). 
[Getzel Kressel] 


HAPSBURG (Habsburg) MONARCHY, multi-national 
empire in Central Europe under the rule of the Hapsburg 
dynasty from 1273 until 1918; from 1867 known as Austro- 
Hungary. Its nucleus was “Austria and it included at different 
times countries with considerable Jewish populations (*Bo- 
hemia and *Moravia, and *Hungary from 1526), parts of Italy 
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between 1713 and 1866. With the annexation of * Galicia (1772) 
and *Bukovina (1775) it became the state with the largest Jew- 
ish population in Europe. As the Hapsburgs were also Holy 
Roman Emperors, they were the supreme lords of the empire's 
*servi camerae regis (servants of the treasury), the Jews. The 
legal position of the Jewish communities varied, according to 
the differing legal status of the Hapsburgs in their hereditary 
lands (Austria, *Carinthia, *Syria, etc.), the countries of the 
Bohemian crown, the countries of the crown of St. Stephen 
(Hungary, *Transylvania, Croatia-Slavonia, and the Banat), 
Galicia, Bukovina, and from 1908 Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
However, it was based in principle on juridical and religious 
autonomy. After the marriage of *Maria Theresa to Francis 
Stephen, duke of Lorraine (1736), the Hapsburgs also bore the 
title of “King of Jerusalem” 

During the period of the Counter-Reformation the Haps- 
burgs, protagonists of militant Catholicism, were influenced 
by the spirit of religious intolerance. Still, they tended to pro- 
tect the Jews in their domains, in part because of Jewish fis- 
cal contributions at a time of domestic and foreign war. They 
frequently sided with the Jews against the Estates, who were, 
as a rule, unfriendly to the Jews. However, it was the declared 
policy of the Hapsburgs to limit the number of Jews in their 
domains (see *Familiants Laws). Nevertheless Jewish commu- 
nities often turned to the monarch with considerable success 
to annul decrees of banishment legislated by local authorities. 
The Hapsburg Empire was the first to conscript Jews for *mil- 
itary service, and *Joseph 11's Toleranzpatents were the first 
laws to lift humiliating restrictions. From 1848 enjoyment of 
civil rights was made independent of religious affiliation, and 
from 1867 Jews enjoyed full civic equality in the empire. Jew- 
ish participation in the economic life of the empire was sig- 
nificant, particularly in its industrialization. 

At the beginning of the 19 century developing nation- 
alist ideologies of peoples within the empire were seeking 
expression with centrifugal effect. Jews were one of the ele- 
ments, besides the army, bureaucracy, nobility, and the Catho- 
lic Church, to support the dynasty in preserving the empire's 
unity. Jews throughout the empire developed their own par- 
ticular brand of patriotism and on the emperor's birthday syn- 
agogues were crowded. Both the emperor and the Jews rec- 
ognized their mutual interest, with the Jews considering the 
sovereign to be their sole recourse against the antisemitic ten- 
dencies of nascent nationalisms. *Francis Joseph 1 in particu- 
lar won the gratitude of the Jews for his frequent statements 
against antisemitism (see *Christian Social Party, Austria; 
Karl *Lueger; Georg von *Schoenerer; Karl Hermann Wolf; 
Ernst Schneider). Jewish politicians such as Adolf *Fischhof 
and Otto *Bauer were particularly aware of the danger to the 
monarchy in the conflicts between the nationalities, and they 
suggested remedies. Joseph Samuel *Bloch created an ideo- 
logical foundation for Jewish patriotism. Theodor *Herzl’s 
ideas were influenced by the monarchy’s problem of contend- 
ing with its competing nationalities. The dismemberment of 
the Hapsburg Empire brought into being successor states with 
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nationalistic policies that indeed often proved to be disadvan- 
tageous for their Jewish minorities. 


Alleged Jewish Descent 

Antisemitic propaganda claimed that the Hapsburgs were con- 
taminated with Jewish blood, the protruding lower lip charac- 
teristic of many of them being considered a racial mark! The 
allegation was based on the assertion that Roger 11 of Sicily 
(1095-1154), whose offspring intermarried with the Hapsburgs, 
had married a *Pierleoni, a sister of the Jewish antipope *Ana- 
cletus 11. The claim became notorious when the Austrian noble 
Adalbert von Sternberg declared around 1900 that he could 
have Jewish blood only through his kinship to the Hapsburgs. 
Modern research dismisses the allegation. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.A. Kann, The Habsburg Empire (1957); 
idem, The Multinational Empire..., 1848-1918 (1950); J.E. Scherer, 
Die Rechtsverhaeltnisse der Juden in den deutsch-oesterreichischen 
Laendern (1901), 339-452; A. Sternberg, Paepste, Kaiser, Koenige und 
Juden (1926); A. Czelitzer, in: Juedische Familien-Forschung, 23 (1930), 
282-3; J. Prinz, Popes from the Ghetto (1966), 248 n. 83; G. Schim- 
mer, Statistik des Judentums in den im Reichsrathe vertretenen Koe- 
nigreichen und Laendern (1873); idem, Die Juden in Oesterreich nach 
der Zaehlung vom 31. December 1880 (1881); Baron, Social’, 9 (1965), 
194 ff.; 332-4; 14 (1969), 147-223; Z. von Weisel, in: J. Slutsky and M. 
Kaplan, Hayyalim Yehudim be-Zivot Eiropah (1967), 17-29. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: W.O. McCagg, A History of Habsburg Jews 1670-1918 


(1989). See also bibl. for *Austria. 
[Meir Lamed] 


HARAN (Harran) (Heb. 310; Akk. Harrani(m), “caravan sta- 
tion’). 

Name and Location 

Haran is located some 10 miles north of the Syrian border, at 
the confluence of the wadis which in winter join the Balikh 
River just below its source. It is strategically located about 
halfway between Guzana (Gozan) and Carchemish on the 
east-west road which links the Tigris and the Mediterranean, 
at the very point where the north-south route along the Ba- 
likh links the Euphrates to Anatolia. It is thus the traditional 
crossroads of the major routes from Mesopotamia to the west 
and the northwest (cf. Ezek. 27:23), and its very name in Akka- 
dian (and Sumerian) implies as much. The biblical name Pad- 
dan-aram (Gen. 25:20 et al.), “the Aramean highway,’ seems 
to identify the same site by a synonym reflecting its later role 
as a center of Aramean settlement. 


In the “Patriarchal Age” 

Written sources first mention Haran in an Old Babylonian 
itinerary as an important crossroads and in a letter addressed 
to Yasmah-Addu (= Adad), the Assyrian viceroy at Mari 
(c. 1790 B.c.E.). Another letter shows that Haran was an im- 
portant center of the semi-nomadic “Benjamites.” It alerts 
the king of Mari to the conclusion of a formal alliance be- 
tween Asdi-takim, who was then king of Haran, and the 
(other) kings of Zalmaqum on the one hand, and the sheikhs 
and elders of the “Benjamites” on the other hand. This alli- 
ance was concluded in the temple of the moon-god Sin at 
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Haran. The land of Zalmaqum was the object of an extended 
campaign by Sam’i-Addu (= Shamshi-Adad) 1 of Assyria 
(c. 1815-1782 B.c.E.) and probably became subject to him to- 
gether with Haran. With his death, however, the Old Assyrian 
Empire broke up and Haran was thus, apparently, an indepen- 
dent principality at the very time when, presumably, the bib- 
lical traditions reflect the sojourn of the Terahides in the area 
(Gen. 11:25). The migration of the Terahides parallels what ap- 
pears to have been the movement of the moon cult from Ur 
to Haran, and the personal names of the Terahides reflect the 
geographical names of the Haran area. Specifically Serug, the 
grandfather of Terah, may be compared with the town of Sa- 
rugi (modern Seruj), some 35 miles west of Haran, and Nahor, 
his father (and second son) with the town of Nahur, probably 
located on the Upper Habor River due east of Haran. Terah’s 
own name has been identified with Til (-sha)-Turahi on the 
Balikh south of Haran and his third son, Haran, recalls the 
name of the town, although the two names are spelled differ- 
ently in Hebrew. At all events, the Mari letters document a 
political, social, and economic state of affairs in the latitude 
of Haran which makes entirely plausible the settlement there 
of at least five generations of pastoral Terahides. Albright has 
further suggested that they took advantage of the strategic po- 
sition of Haran to engage in a far-flung trade, based on don- 
key caravans, in conjunction with Abraham and Lot, the son 
of his brother Nahor, who, he suggests, journeyed onward to 
Damascus, Canaan, and Sinai. 


In the Late Second Millennium 

Haran is not mentioned in the cuneiform sources of the Mi- 
tannian period. However, it probably belonged to that Hurrian 
state and was captured by the Hittites along with other Mitan- 
nian centers when it is first heard of again in the 15"* century. 
Matiwaza, son-in-law of Shuppiluliuma, conquered the legiti- 
mate Mitannian ruler, Shuttarna 111, with the help of Shup- 
piluliuma’s son Piyashilli of Carchemish and presently had to 
cede Haran and his other conquests west of the Habor River 
to the latter. The first mention of Haran in Middle Assyrian 
documents occurs under Adad-Nirari 1 (c. 1304-1273 B.C.E.), 
who briefly conquered the Hittite vassal states as far as the 
Euphrates. His son Shalmaneser 1 (c. 1272-1243 B.C.E.) re- 
peated these feats, as did his grandson Tukulti-Ninurta I 
(c. 1242-1206 B.C.E.), but in the 12" century newly entrenched 
waves of Aramean settlers began to make the region their own 
and the invasions of the Sea Peoples (c. 1200 B.c.£.) upset all 
of the traditional balance of power in the Near East. By the 
end of the 12‘ century, Haran was a center of Aramean set- 
tlement ruled by pretended or actual successors of the early 
Hittite royal houses. Hence the biblical names of this region, 
Aram Naharaim and Paddan-aram. 


As Assyrian Crownland 

While it is uncertain precisely when Haran passed under 
direct Assyrian rule, it is clear that it was one of the first of 
the more distant provinces to do so, for it always enjoyed a 
special status within the empire; was loyal to the king when 
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other provinces revolted; never the object of a recorded As- 
syrian campaign in the first millennium; and even harbored 
the last Assyrian defenders when the cities of Assyria proper 
had already collapsed. In the years 615-12 B.c.E., the last king 
of Assyria, Ashur-uballit 11, made a final desperate attempt at 
Haran to save the empire, and it was not until he fled Haran 
in 609 B.c.£. that the fate of Assyria was finally sealed. In the 
Neo-Babylonian period Haran was one of the centers of Na- 
bonidus’ religious-political activity. 

Haran is identified with Sultan Tepe. An important library 
from the Babylonian period has been uncovered nearby. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: CHw. Johns, An Assyrian Doomsday Book 
(1901); W.E Albright, in: JBL, 43 (1924), 385-93; idem, in: BASOR, 163 
(1961), 36-55; G. Dossin, in: Mélanges Syriens... R. Dussaud (1939); J. 
Levy, in: HUCA, 19 (1945-46), 405-89; B. Maisler (Mazar), in: Zion, 1 
(1946), 1-16; R.T. O'Callaghan, Aram Naharaim (1948); Seton Lloyd 
and W. Brice, in: Anatolian Studies, 1 (1951), 77-112; D.S. Rice, ibid., 2 
(1952), 36-84; C.J. Gadd, ibid., 8 (1958), 35-92; D.J. Wiseman, Chron- 
icles of Chaldaean Kings (1961); H. Tadmor, in: Assyriological Stud- 


ies, 16 (1965), 351-63. [William W. Hallo] 
illiam W. Hallo 


HARAN, MENAHEM (1924~- ), Bible scholar. Haran was 
born in Soviet Russia, where his father had him secretly taught 
the Bible by a tutor. Brought by his family to Palestine in 1933, 
Haran grew up in Tel Aviv and served in the Israeli army 
during the War of Independence. He earned his B.A., M.A., 
and Ph.D. at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem and, aside 
from visiting professorships in the United States and Europe, 
spent his entire academic career there. A student of Yehezkel 
*Kaufmann, much of Haran’s work concentrates on biblical 
religion and cult, attempting to uncover the underlying con- 
ceptions of the Bible’s detailed rituals. His studies of the cultic 
appurtenances, the cherubs, the ark, incense, and priestly gar- 
ments compare the biblical material with the cultic realia of 
the larger ancient Near East. With Kaufmann, Haran dates the 
P(riestly) source of the Torah earlier than the p(euteronomic) 
source, but argues that p was made public at a later time. 
Against Kaufmann, Haran sees the E(lohistic) source as dis- 
tinct, and views it as the inspiration of many of D’s concepts. 
Haran believes that the four documentary sources identified 
by classical critics, J, E, P, and D extend beyond the Pentaetuch, 
through Joshua to Kings. Beginning in the 1980s Haran began 
to study the physical form of the Bible, including writing mate- 
rials, scribal practices, and codicology. Yet another significant 
area of Haran’s interest is study of canon and the process of 
canonization. His publications include Libraries in Antiquity 
(1996); The Biblical Collection (1996); and with M. Szebé (eds.), 
Hebrew Bible/Old Testament ... Interpretation (1996). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: V.A. Hurowitz, in: M. Fox, V.A. Hurowitz et 


al. (eds.), Texts, Temples and Traditions ... Tribute Haran (1996), 13-22. 
For Haran bibliography through 1995, see ibid, 23-35. 


[S. David Sperling (2"4 ed.)] 
HARARI, family of rabbis from *Aleppo. The founder of the 


family was MOSEs (d. 1649). ISAAC BEN MOSES (d. 1810), 
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rabbi of Aleppo and author of Zekhor le-Yizhak (Leghorn, 
1818), died in Safed. NISSIM BEN ISAIAH (d. 1830), referred 
to as Rafoul, was the author of Alei Nahar (Jerusalem, 1903). 
He died in Aleppo. MOSES BEN ISAAC (d. 1816) was dayyan 
in Aleppo, emigrated to Erez Israel, and died in Jerusalem. R. 
HAYYIM SOLOMON (d. 1888) held the position of *Hakham 
Bashi in *Damascus at the end of the 19 century. During the 
20' century SHALOM (SELIM; d. 1938), who was born in *Jaffa, 
achieved distinction. He studied law in Constantinople and af- 
ter the revolution of the Young Turks, he was appointed judge 
in *Beirut and later was member of the Court of Appeals in 
Jerusalem. After the occupation of *Lebanon by the French, he 
lived there and practiced law. In the 1930s he became president 
of the Jewish community of Beirut, where he died. 


[Haim J. Cohen] 


HARARI (Blumberg), HAYYIM (1883-1940), educator and 
author in Erez Israel. Born in Dvinsk (then Russia), he began 
teaching at the Herzlia High School in Tel Aviv in 1906. One of 
the pioneers of the Hebrew theater, he established an amateur 
group called Hovevei ha-Bamah ha-Ivrit, in which he partici- 
pated as a director, actor, and translator of plays. He contrib- 
uted to the Hebrew press in Russia and Erez Israel and edited 
two volumes on the festivals entitled Sefer ha- Hanukkah (1937) 
and Sefer Tevet, Shevat, Adar (1941). His articles and stories 
were collected in an anthology entitled Kitvei Hayyim Harari 
(2 vols., 1941-42). 

His wife, YEHUDIT (1885-1979), educator and public 
figure in Erez Israel, was the daughter of Aaron *Eisenberg, a 
founder of Rehovot. In 1903 she founded the second Hebrew 
kindergarten in Erez Israel in Rehovot. She also taught at the 
Herzlia High School and the Levinsky Teachers Training Col- 
lege in Tel Aviv and was headmistress of the model school at- 
tached to the college. She published articles in the Hebrew 
press, and her books include Bein ha-Keramim (1947) and 
Ishah va-Em be-Yisrael (1959). 

Their son, 1ZHAR (1908-1978), parliamentarian and 
lawyer, was born in Jaffa. He was active in the *Haganah and 
Zahal (*Israel, State of: Defense Forces) and was a member of 
the Knesset for the Progressive (later Liberal and *Indepen- 
dent Liberal) Party from 1949. He joined the *Israel Labor 
Party in 1968. He was the founder and chairman of the Israel 
Foreign Policy Association. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tidhar, 1 (1947), 497f. 2 (1947), 831f.; 4 


(1950), 1717f. 
[Abraham Aharoni/Benjamin Jaffe] 


HARARI, HAYYIM (1940- _), physicist. Born in Jerusalem, 
Harari completed his doctorate at the Hebrew University in 
1965. From 1970 he held the Annenberg Chair in High Energy 
Physics at the Weizmann Institute of Science in Rehovot, of 
which he served as president from 1988 until 2001. From 1978 
he has been a member of the Israeli Academy of Sciences. He 
has published more than 100 articles on particle physics. In 
1989 he was awarded the Israel Prize for exact sciences. He also 
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served (1979-85) as chairman of the Planning and Budgeting 
Committee (vaTaT) of the Council for Higher Education and 
chairman of the Supreme Committee of Science and Technol- 
ogy Education in israel (“MAHAR 98, 1991-92). In 2001 he be- 
came chairman of the Davidson Institute of Science Education 
at the Weizmann Institute and chairman of the Management 
Committee of the Weizmann Global Endowment Manage- 


ment Trust (New York). 
[Bracha Rager (24 ed.) 


HARARI, OVADIAH (1943- ), Israeli aeronautical engi- 
neer. Harari was born in Cairo and came with his family to 
Israel in 1957. He studied aeronautical engineering at the Tech- 
nion in Haifa where he recived his B.Sc. (1964) and his M.Sc. 
(1967). In 1966-70 he served as a project officer in the Israel 
Air Force in his profession. In 1978 he was appointed head 
of the Lavi fighter airplane project which employed about 
1,800 people, half of whom were engineers. Subsequently he 
worked in executive and managerial capacities on various 
projects for Israel's Aircraft Industry (1A1). From 1997 he was 
executive vice president and chief operations officer for IAI. 
Harari was twice the recipient of the Israel Defense Prize, in 
1969 and 1975. In 1987 he received the Israel Prize for technol- 


ogy and engineering. 
ey S ° [Gali Rotstein (24 ed.)] 


HARARI, SIR VICTOR RAPHAEL (1857-1945), Egyptian 
Jewish financier from Cairo. He began his career at the Egyp- 
tian ministry of finance, where he rose to the position of direc- 
tor general of the accounts department. In 1929 he was elected 
to the board of directors of the Egyptian National Bank and 
headed the boards of directors of many economic enterprises. 
He was knighted by King George v in 1928. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.M. Landau, Ha-Yehudim be-Mizrayim 
(1967), 17, 174-5. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: idem, Jews in Nineteenth- 


Century Egypt (1969), index. 
[Haim J. Cohen] 


HARBIN (Chinese: Ha 6rl pin), the capital of Heilung Kiang 
Province, in N. Manchuria, China. The modern development 
of Harbin began at the close of the 19‘ century, with the be- 
ginning of the Russian penetration of Manchuria. When Rus- 
sia was granted the concession to build the Chinese Eastern 
Railway under the Russo-Manchurian treaty of 1898, Harbin 
became its administrative center with a 30-mi. (50 km.)-wide 
zone along the railway. In the same year, a number of Rus- 
sian Jewish families went to Harbin with the official consent 
of the czarist government, which was interested in speedily 
populating the area, and which, consequently, granted them 
a better status than that of the Jews in Russia. Among the first 
Jews were EI. Rif, the brothers Samsonovich, and E.I. Dobi- 
sov. Along with other minority groups (such as Karaites), the 
Jews were granted plots of land on the outskirts of the town. 
Not being allowed to work directly on the railway, they were 
active as shopkeepers and contractors. 

By 1903 a self-administered Jewish community existed in 
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Harbin, numbering 500 Jews. After the Russo-Japanese War 
of 1905, many demobilized Jewish soldiers settled in Harbin, 
followed by refugees from the 1905-07 pogroms. By 1908 there 
were 8,000 Jews in the city, and a central synagogue was built 
in 1909. Several institutions came into being within the com- 
munity, including clubs, a home for the aged, and a hospi- 
tal providing care for all other nationalities as well. A heder 
was established in Harbin in 1907 and a Jewish secondary 
school (Yevreyskaya Gimnaziya) in 1909, which had 100 pu- 
pils in 1910. However, 70% of the Jewish pupils attended non- 
Jewish schools, because a numerus clausus did not exist for 
Jews in Harbin. The influx of Jewish refugees during World 
War I, the Russian Revolution (1917), and the Russian civil 
war sharply increased the Jewish community, which reached 
its peak -— 10,000-15,000 — in the early 1930s. It numbered 
about 5,000 in 1939. A Jewish National Bank was established 
in Harbin in 1923 as well as a Jewish library. Between 1918 and 
1930 about 20 Jewish newspapers and periodicals were also 
established. All were in Russian except the Yiddish Der Vay- 
ter Mizrekh, appearing three times a week with a circulation 
of 300 in 1921-22. The Russian-language weekly Yevreyskaya 
Zhizn (“Jewish Life’, which until 1926 was called Sibir-Pales- 
tina) appeared from 1920 to 1940 with a circulation through- 
out Manchuria and North China. The Zionist movement, led 
by Abraham Kaufman, and several youth clubs played a major 
part in the life of the community. Until 1921 Harbin Zionists 
were affiliated to the Russian and Siberian Zionist Organiza- 
tion and participated in their conferences. When Zionism 
was outlawed in the Soviet Union, Harbin became an island 
of Russian-language Zionism. In the years from 1924 to 1931 
the Soviet regime, largely preoccupied with internal prob- 
lems, exercised only limited influence on Manchurian terri- 
tory. During this time the Jews of Harbin enjoyed the same 
rights as all other foreigners, and were left alone to prosper. 
However, in 1928, when the Chinese Eastern Railway was 
handed over to the Chinese, an economic crisis broke out 
and many Jews left Harbin, some to the Soviet Union, others 
to Shanghai, Tientsin, etc. This situation changed drastically 
for the worse when Manchuria came under Japanese occupa- 
tion (1931-45). The treatment of Jews became even more op- 
pressive in World War 11 when the Japanese now allied with 
Nazi Germany and somewhat influenced by Russian right- 
wing emigrés adopted an antisemitic policy in some respects. 
Under Japanese rule, Jewish national life was kept alive by 
Zionist youth movements, particularly *Betar and *Maccabi, 
which organized Jewish cultural activities. Betar, which was 
the strongest Zionist youth organization, published a Rus- 
sian-language magazine, Ha-Degel (“The Flag”). Until 1950 
four synagogues existed in Harbin. Many Jews left Manchuria 
before the outbreak of World War 11, for the U.S., Australia, 
Brazil, and other countries. During 1945-47, Harbin was under 
Soviet occupation, and Jewish community leaders were then 
arrested and sent to the Soviet interior. About 3,500 of the for- 
mer “Chinese” Jews, most of them from Harbin, live in Israel, 
where they play an active role in all walks of life. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Cohen, Journal of a Jewish Traveller (1928), 
160-81; H. Dicker, Wanderers and Settlers in the Far East (1962), in- 
dex; Yevreyskaya zhizn, nos. 3-4 (1939); N. Robinson, Oyfleyzing fun 
di Yidishe Kehiles in Khine (1954); S. Rabinowitz, in: Gesher, 2 (1957), 
121-68. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Schickman-Bowman, “The Con- 
struction of the Chinese Eastern Railway and the Origins of the Har- 
bin Jewish Community 1898-1931,” in; J. Goldstein (ed.), The Jews of 
China: Historical and Comparative Perspectives (1999). 


[Rudolf Loewenthal and Noah W. Dragoon] 


HARBURG, E.Y. (Edgar “Yip”; Isidore Hochberg; 1898- 
1981), U.S. songwriter. Born in New York to Orthodox Jewish 
parents, Harburg graduated from City College in 1921. After 
traveling through Latin America working for newspapers, 
Harburg turned to writing lyrics for Broadway musicals, such 
as Walk a Little Faster (1932), Life Begins at 8:40 (1934), The 
Show Is On (1936), Hold on to Your Hats (1940), and Bloomer 
Girl (1944). His particular vein was the so-called “socially con- 
scious,’ and his “Brother Can You Spare a Dime?” which he 
wrote during the Depression of the 1930s became a classic. He 
wrote the lyrics and co-authored the book for the witty Broad- 
way musical Finian’s Rainbow (1947) and wrote lyrics for The 
Wizard of Oz (1939), Cabin in the Sky, and other popular films. 
His songs “Over the Rainbow” and “Happiness Is a Thing 
Called Joe” won Academy Awards. A victim of the Hollywood 
blacklist, he returned to Broadway and wrote songs for such 
musicals as Flahooley (1951), Jamaica (1957), and The Happiest 
Girl in the World (1961). Among his other well-known songs 
are “April in Paris,’ “Home on the Range,’ “It’s Only a Paper 
Moon,’ and “That Old Devil Moon.” Harburg was inducted 
into the Songwriters’ Hall of Fame in 1972. He wrote Rhymes 
for the Irreverent (1965) and At This Point in Rhyme (1976). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Meyerson, Who Put the Rainbow 
in The Wizard of Oz?: Yip Harburg, Lyricist (1995). 


[Jo Ranson / Ruth Beloff (2"¢ ed.)] 


HARBY, ISA AC (1788-1828), U.S. author, journalist, teacher, 
and pioneer of Reform Judaism. Harby was born in Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. He became both teacher and journalist 
at the age of 16. He then began to study law, but the death of 
his father in 1805 left him the main support of a large family. 
He returned to teaching, opening a school at Edisto Island and 
then at Charleston. Finding journalism more profitable, Harby 
worked on various Charleston newspapers, editing several of 
his own not too successfully. A play, Alberti, was successful in 
Charleston in 1819, but Harby soon returned to teaching. After 
his wife’s death in 1827, he left Charleston to establish a school 
in the more prospering metropolis of New York, but died soon 
after. Many tributes were paid him, including the publication 
of a memorial volume by his friend Abraham *Moise. A man 
of rare literary taste, and author of excellent dramatic criti- 
cisms, Harby played an important role in the establishment 
of the Reformed Society of the Israelites, the pioneer effort of 
Jewish religious reform in the United States. In 1824 a group 
of 47 members of Charleston’s Congregation Beth Elohim 
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unsuccessfully petitioned the congregation's board to mod- 
ify the ritual, remove the Spanish and Portuguese archaisms 
and permit explanatory discourses in English. Later that year 
the Reformed Society of Israelites was organized. On its first 
anniversary, Harby delivered a discourse outlining the Soci- 
ety’s aims; in 1827 he was elected president. His departure for 
New York and subsequent death left a void. Other leaders left 
Charleston, also for economic reasons, and by 1833 the Soci- 
ety dissolved. A number of Harby’s literary, political, and re- 
ligious essays appear in J. Blau and S. Baron (ed.), Jews of the 
United States, 3 (1963). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: L.C. Moise, Biography of Isaac Harby (1931); 
Kohler, in: AJHSP, 32 (1931), 35-53; Fagin, in: AJA, 8 (1956), 3-13. 
[Malcolm H. Stern] 


HARBY, LEVI MYERS (1793-1870), U.S. naval officer. Born 
in Georgetown, South Carolina, Harby joined the navy as a 
boy and was captured by the British during the war of 1812. 
He was cashiered from the navy in 1836 for siding with the 
secessionist Texans but was later reinstated. Promoted to cap- 
tain, he fought in the Mexican War (1846) and the Bolivian 
War of Independence. Harby fought on the Confederate side 
in the American Civil War and distinguished himself in the 
defense of Galveston. 


HARDEN, MAXIMILIAN (originally Felix Ernst Wit- 
kowski; 1861-1927), German journalist and polemist. He ed- 
ited his periodical Die Zukunft, founded in 1892, with vigor, 
erudition, and an eye for intrigue that often exposed society 
and government circles. Born Witkowski in Berlin, he re- 
acted violently against his Jewish origin, was baptized at 16, 
and changed his name. But he could not escape his ancestry, 
and among his German contemporaries he was the symbol 
of Jewish arrogance which they said was undermining Prus- 
sian militarism. His political articles written under the pen 
name “Keut” revealed a talent for satire. Two collections were 
published, Apostata (1892) and Literatur und Theater (1896). 
With irony and courage, Harden attacked William 11 and the 
neo-Byzantinism which surrounded him, championing the 
cause of the aging ex-chancellor Bismarck. Die Zukunft be- 
came the most influential German weekly of its time and the 
mouthpiece of liberal opposition to the Kaiser. For subject- 
ing the monarch to ridicule, Harden was twice imprisoned. 
In 1906-07 he brought about the downfall of Prince zu Eu- 
lenburg, the Kaiser’s most influential adviser, with revelations 
about his private life that scandalized the monarchy. During 
World War t he criticized the German high command and, af- 
ter the abdication of the Kaiser, the revolutionary regime. In 
his later years he showed an interest in Jewish affairs. In 1900 
he published Walter Rathenau’s article “Hoere Israel” in Die 
Zukunft, and later expressed appreciation of the Zionist move- 
ment. Die Zukunft ceased publication in 1922; and an attempt 
was made on Harden's life that same year. Harden collected his 
articles in four volumes, Koepfe (1910-24). He also published 
in two volumes Krieg und Friede (1918). In 1983 an edition of 
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Harden's correspondence with Walter *Rathenau came out as 
Briefwechsel 1897-1920, ed. by. H.D. Heilige. In 1984 another 
edition of his correspondence with Bjérnsterne Bjérnson 
Briefwechsel, ed. by A. Keel, appeared, and in 1996 an edition 
of Briefwechsel mit Maximilian Harden with Frank Wedekind 
and Thomas and Heinrich Mann, ed. by A. Martin. 

GEORG WITKOWSKI (1863-1939), his younger brother, 
was a leading German literary historian. He also embraced 
Lutheranism, but his abandonment of Judaism did not protect 
him from Nazi persecution. Witkowski lectured at the Univer- 
sity of Leipzig, specializing in literature of the era of Goethe. 
His works include the Geschichte des literarischen Lebens in 
Leipzig (1909), and Das deutsche Drama des neunzehnten Ja- 
hrhunderts (1923). Between 1909 and 1933 Witkowski edited 
the Zeitschrift fuer Buecherfreunde. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.F. Young, Maximilian Harden, Censor 
Germaniae (1959); Gottgetreu, in: YLBI, 7 (1962), 215-46. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: J. Le Rider, “Die Dreyfus-Affaere in den Augen der 
assimilierten Juden Wiens und Berlins: Karl Kraus’ ‘Die Fackel’ und 
Maximilian Hardens ‘Die Zukunft;” in: J.H. Schoeps (ed.), Dreyfus 
und die Folgen, (1995), 139-55; K. Hecht, Die Harden-Prozesse. Strafver- 
fahren, Oeffentlichkeit und Politik im Kaiserreich (1997); S. Armbre- 
cht, Verkannte Liebe. Maximilian Hardens Haltung zu Deutschtum 
und Judentum (1999); M. Sabrow, Walther Rathenau und Maximilian 
Harden. Facetten einer intellektuellen Freund-Feindschaft (2000); H. 
and M. Neumann, Maximilian Harden (1861-1927). Ein unerschroc- 
kener deutsch-juedischer Kritiker und Publizist (2003). 


[Sol Liptzin / Konrad Feilchenfeldt (24 ed.)] 


°HARDENBERG, KARL AUGUST VON (1750-1822), Prus- 
sian chancellor from 1810, instrumental in enacting the edict 
concerning the civil status of the Jews (March 3, 1812). While 
administrating the principality of *Bayreuth-Ansbach for 
the Prussian king (1790/92-97), he had already dealt with the 
problem of Jewish rights and was in social contact with David 
*Friedlander and other members of the Berlin community. 
Considering that Jewish emancipation was a vital part of the 
general Prussian reforms, he stated that he was not prepared 
to approve any law which was based on more than four words: 
equal rights, equal duties. He did not, therefore, approve of 
the restrictions still contained in the edict. At the Congress 
of Vienna (1815) he once more advocated Jewish rights. While 
there, he was a frequent guest in Fanny von *Arnstein’s house. 
He tried unsuccessfully to have Eduard *Gans appointed to 
Berlin University while Gans was still Jewish. D.F. *Koreff was 
his personal physician, adviser, and protégé. After 1815 Hard- 
enberg continuously opposed the Prussian king and his reac- 
tionary ministers, who repudiated their promises of justice 
and equality for the Jews made during the Napoleonic wars, 
but since he remained in a minority in the cabinet his support 
was ineffectual. His diaries were published in 2000. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.W. Baron, Die Juden-Frage auf dem Wiener 
Kongress (1920), index; H. Fischer, Judentum, Staat und Heer in Pre- 
ussen (1968), index; E. Morgenstern, in: JsOs, 15 (1953), 253-75. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Th. Stamm-Kuhlmann, in: Vierteljahreshefte fuer 
Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, 83 (1996), 334-46; H.-W. Hahn, in: 
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Th. Stamm-Kuhlmann (ed.), Bestandsaufnahme der Hardenbergfors- 
chung (2001), 141-62; I. Hermann, Hardenberg (2003). 


[Meir Lamed] 


HARDMAN (Salutski), JACOB BENJAMIN (1882-1968), 
US. labor leader and writer. Hardman, born Jacob Benjamin 
Salutski in Vilna, joined the Marxist Social Democratic Party 
as a young man, working as an organizer in Vilna in 1906 and 
in Kiev in 1907. After several arrests, he was exiled in 1908 by 
the czarist government for illegal political activities. Arriving 
in the United States in 1909, Hardman was elected secretary 
of the Jewish Language Federation of the Socialist Party at its 
founding in 1912. From 1914 to 1920 he edited Naye Welt, the 
federation’s Yiddish weekly. Hardman joined the national ex- 
ecutive of the Communist Worker’s Party in 1921, but was ex- 
pelled in 1923 for his criticism of the Jewish left’s pro-Bolshe- 
vik line and its nihilistic approach to Jewish problems. From 
1925 to 1944 he edited The Advance, organ of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers Union, and was a member of the executive 
of the Conference for Progressive Labor Action (1927-34). 
During World War 11 Hardman helped organize the Ameri- 
can Labor Press Association, of which he became president, 
and from 1945 to 1953 he was editor of the periodical Labor 
and Nation. He was also editor of American Labor Dynamics 
in the Light of Post-War Developments (1928), Clothing Workers 
in Philadelphia (1940), and House of Labor (1951), and during 
the 1950s was director of research of the Columbia University 
project “Trends in Union Leadership.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Epstein, Jews and Communism (1959), 
passim; New York Times (Jan. 31, 1968), 38. 


HARE (Heb. nan, arnevet), according to the Pentateuch 
one of the prohibited animals (Lev. 11:6; Deut. 14:7). The He- 
brew word is connected with the Akkadian annabu (“the 
jumper”). The Vulgate translates it from the Greek Aaywe (“a 
hare”) as lepus. In spite of this the Septuagint gives the trans- 
lation dacvnous, that is, “the hairy-legged” The Talmud ex- 
plains that the wife of *Ptolemy Philadelphus, who according 
to tradition appointed 72 elders to translate the Pentateuch, 
was named Aaywe and the translators made the change, ap- 
prehensive that the king might say: “The Jews have mocked 
at me and put my wife’s name [as an unclean animal] in the 
Pentateuch” (Meg. 9b; Tj, Meg. 1:11, 71d). 

The description in the Pentateuch of the arnevet as a ru- 
minant raises a difficulty since the hare is not one, and hence 
some cast doubt on this identification. The reference, how- 
ever, is apparently to the movement of its jaws when it eats 
and perhaps also to its habit of regurgitating the food it eats 
in the early morning hours and of later chewing it again, as 
in rumination. 

In Israel there are three species of hare: in the coastal 
lowland, in the mountains, and in the Negev. It is extensively 
hunted, but its rapid propagation prevents its extermination. 
The halakhah mentions “the wool of hares” among those to 
which the law of shaatnez (“the prohibition of wearing mate- 
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rial containing wool and linen”) does not apply (Shab. 27a), the 
reference here being apparently to the rabbit - Dryctolagus cu- 
niculus - which the Romans bred extensively and which may 
have been introduced into Erez Israel in mishnaic times. Some 
mistakenly identify the shafan (av “coney”; Jps “rock-badger”), 
coney, mentioned in the Pentateuch alongside the hare, with 
the rabbit, and this is its common usage in modern Hebrew. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Feliks, Animal World of the Bible (1962), 


41; M. Dor, Leksikon Zoologi (1965), 46f. 
. [Jehuda Feliks] 


HAREDIM (lit. “reverently fearful?” from Hebrew hared, 
“fearful, trembling, pious”; common definition, ultra-Ortho- 
dox Jews). 


Introduction 

Orthodox Jews constitute the smallest major Jewish religious 
denomination. Although found in all principal areas of Jew- 
ish settlement, they are primarily resident in the United States 
and Israel. Numbering about 500,000 in the United States, the 
Orthodox constituted nearly 10% of American Jewry. About 
three-quarters of these are those called “Centrist Orthodox,” 
Jews who choose a middle-way between whole-hearted ac- 
culturation to America and strict insulation from it. These 
are Jews who, although attached to halakhah (Jewish law, lit- 
erally “the way”), value and receive a general education in 
addition to their intensive Jewish one (commonly by means 
of attendance at a Jewish day school), attend university, and 
embrace middle class aspirations of a professional career and 
material comforts. They share high concern for Israel, accept 
the idea of modern Zionism, and more than any other Jew- 
ish denomination, entertain the idea of moving to Israel, of- 
ten but not always settling in the territories. While practic- 
ing birth control, American Centrist Orthodox Jews tend to 
have just under three children per family, giving them about 
a 33% greater fertility rate than the rest of American Jewry. 
Located mostly along the northeast corridor of the Eastern 
United States and in metropolitan Toronto and Montreal in 
Canada, they are also established in Los Angeles, Southern 
Florida, Cleveland, and Chicago. 

In addition to Centrists, about a quarter of American 
Orthodox Jews qualify as haredim, sometimes called “ul- 
tra-Orthodox.” In Israel, conservative estimates have put the 
number of those qualifying as haredim at between 250,000 
and 300,000. Included here are not only Jews of Ashkenazi 
origins but also some of those of Sephardi, North African, and 
Middle-Eastern origins who are affiliated with Orthodox life- 
styles and commitments, though not always in as consistent a 
way as their Ashkenazi counterparts. These latter Jews often 
effect a folk-religious attachment to haredi rabbis and customs 
even as they sometimes deviate from some of the strict rules 
and regulations of the rabbis. 


Definition 
The term “haredim” - once used to simply denote the reli- 
gious — is today commonly reserved for those most extreme 
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of Orthodox Jews who, although they have changed over time, 
claim to have made no compromises with contemporary secu- 
lar culture or essential changes in the way they practice their 
Judaism from what the tradition and halakhah have sancti- 
fied throughout the ages. Yet haredim are not simply pristine 
Jews who quiescently live a traditional Jewish life but rather 
culturally combative proponents of tradition who often seek 
to aggressively assert their connection to the ways of the past 
in the precincts of modernity, most often contemporary U.S. 
and Israel. 

On the surface, they have used some relatively simple 
mechanisms to establish and maintain their traditional quasi- 
ethnic identity and the separation or insularity it demands. 
These include dressing (and grooming themselves) in ways 
that make them clearly stand apart from those in the sur- 
rounding culture. For men this means wearing a beard and 
long earlocks as well as black caftans and black hats (fur hats 
or shtreimels on the Sabbath for married or adult men), and 
often some form of knee pants and black shoes. For women it 
means dressing in modest clothing which covers most of the 
body and for the married among them, a head covering that 
may range from a kerchief over a shorn head for the most ex- 
treme to a wig for those less so. Variations are determined by 
sectarian affiliation within the haredi world. 

Haredim also distinguish themselves by speaking Yid- 
dish, a Jewish language that increasingly is limited only to 
them. In addition they have created environmental and resi- 
dential barriers — segregated neighborhoods, for example - be- 
hind which they build their relatively insular neighborhoods 
and communities. They also send their children to private 
schools in which only those who share their values and life- 
style are included. 

Beyond these relatively passive aspects of their identity, 
haredim struggle actively against the influences of secular cul- 
ture. Often this has led to their fighting to keep the contem- 
porary lifestyle of permissiveness and sexual openness from 
entering their domains. In Israel this has taken the form of 
forcing the secular out of haredi neighborhoods, demonstrat- 
ing and militating against vehicular traffic on the Sabbath, 
fighting against what are viewed as the culturally corrosive 
effects of television, newspapers, or the posting of immodest 
advertisements in public, or against archeological digs in areas 
where they claim Jewish graves are to be found. In America, 
this has taken the form of struggling against legitimating non- 
Orthodox definitions of Judaism and Jews as well as trying to 
keep non-haredim at a distance. 


Groupings 

Although to outsiders haredim often appear to constitute a 
single ultra-Orthodox group, they are in fact subdivided into 
Hasidim who are organized around their fidelity to a partic- 
ular charismatic rabbi-leader or rebbe on the one hand and 
benei yeshivah, those who identify with a particular academy 
of Jewish learning and its leading scholar (rosh yeshivah), stu- 
dents and interpretive traditions on the other. Within each of 
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these two subcultures, there are divisions. Hence one group 
of Hasidim may clearly distinguish itself from another while 
those who are attached to one yeshivah may have little to do 
with those associated with another. Thus a haredi is either a 
particular kind of Hasid, or a member ofa particular yeshivah 
community, follower of a particular rabbi’s interpretation of 
Jewish law. The divisions, supported by customs and quasi 
kin-group ties, may be so great as to erupt in conflict and even 
violence. Yet what divides these haredim from one another 
pales in comparison with what divides haredim in general 
from the rest of society. Haredi identities take on a quasi-eth- 
nic dimension as they become increasingly taken for granted 
because of common residence, endogamy, and a host of other 
instrumental links. They transcend time, place, and genera- 
tion, precisely as does ethnicity. 


Psycho-Social Worldview 

Like ethnics, haredim share a psycho-social worldview. This is 
their common (often hostile) perception of a world that op- 
poses them and seeks to undermine their attachments to one 
another and to the tradition. They see themselves as an often 
lonely force endlessly combating obstacles, convinced that 
catastrophes of existence come as the inevitable culmination 
of past choices and experiences, which most contemporary 
members of secular society have made and had. While a few 
haredim - most prominently Lubavitcher/Chabad Hasidim - 
have tried to engage and reach out to this world in order to 
try to bring it in line with their image of what is authentic, 
most haredim are content to try to struggle against it by de- 
manding it provide protection for their way of life or at the 
very least leave them alone. They view the culture of yesterday 
(as imagined nostalgically) as inherently more authoritative 
than today and as a genuine guide for tomorrow. They con- 
sider their lives as a service to God and Jewish tradition and 
the only true merit that which is prescribed by the Torah and 
its accepted rabbinic interpretations. In general, in the haredi 
worldview, conformity to group norms and collective solidar- 
ity holds greater importance than individual self-actualization 
and personal liberty. Individuals only have merit insofar as 
they serve God and follow the dictates of tradition; that is their 
primary raison détre. To know precisely how to go about this, 
they must be guided by those who know the law and whose 
understanding is informed by the tradition — the rabbis. 

The modern world may be used as an instrumentality to 
improve this service to God, but there is nothing about mo- 
dernity - including science, medicine, and technology, all of 
which haredi Jews utilize and exploit - which has ontological 
value in and of itself. The modern world is only to be valued 
insofar as it makes it more possible to serve God, continue 
Jewish tradition, and enhance Torah values. Studying Torah 
for as long as possible is thus the ideal for men, while women 
are expected to give birth to and rear children who will serve 
God and grow to be Torah scholars or the wives and moth- 
ers of scholars. 

Although there are many other elements that distinguish 
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haredim from other contemporaries, Jews and even other Or- 
thodox Jews, perhaps the most outstanding has to do with 
their attitude toward sexuality. Unlike mainstream and so- 
called modern Orthodox Jews who allow for the free mix- 
ing of males and females in social and educational settings, 
haredim are scrupulous about separating the sexes from the 
earliest years of life. Not only do they offer separate education 
of males and females, they also discourage dating and the free 
selection of marital partners but rely instead on arranged mar- 
riages, usually accomplished by the very early twenties or late 
teens, and commonly to other haredim. Although there are 
variations within the haredim world, for the most part sex- 
ual relations between husband and wife are strictly regulated 
by Jewish law, custom, and habit. The aim of sexual relations 
is procreation, and haredi men and women are expected to 
be fruitful and multiply; a childless haredi couple is a rarity, 
their situation invariably the result of fertility problems. While 
pleasure plays a part in these relations between husband and 
wife, it is not expected to become central to the relationship. 
In some groups, for example followers of the Ger hasidic dy- 
nasty, sexual relations between a married couple are to be 
as brief and unemotional as possible. Thus for a Ger Hasid, 
almost any desire for extended sexual experience would be 
viewed as excessive and hence sinful. But even in the most lib- 
eral of haredi groups, sexuality is to be rigorously regulated. 
Even husband and wife may only have sexual contact at cer- 
tain times of the month (specifically, seven days after the end 
of the woman's menstrual period and after she has immersed 
herself in a ritual bath or mikveh) and even within the permit- 
ted period there are those haredim who consider some times 
superior to others (the Sabbath, for example). 


Hasidism, the Yeshivah World, and the Haredim 

Among Jews of Ashkenazi origin, most haredim affiliate with 
Hasidism. There are many hasidic courts. In Israel the Ger- 
rer Hasidim are probably the most numerous, followed by 
the Belzers, Vizhnitzers, and Lubavitchers. However, there 
are also other important groups who, although smaller in 
number, have had an impact on the character of hasidic life. 
These include Klausenbeger, Karliner, Lalover, Bobover, and 
Satmar Hasidim. In addition small sub-groupings, like the 
Toldos Aharon haredim, who share many traditions with 
Satmar and distinguish themselves by their fellowship and 
attachment to traditions begun by Rabbi Aharon *Roth, play 
an important role through their activism on behalf of their 
customs and world view. 

The yeshivah world, as distinguished from Hasidism, is 
populated by those who identify with a particular academy of 
Jewish learning and its leading scholars, students and inter- 
pretive traditions. These often see themselves as heirs of the 
Mitnaggedim, those who opposed the religious excesses of 
Hasidism and its cult of personality. In general, these haredim 
represent the most liberal group within the haredi world. They 
tend to allow for greater individual initiative as well as more 
extensive contact with the outside world. 
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While the differences between these two categories of 
haredim are significant, when compared with other American 
Jews the similarities between them are striking. Over time, 
Hasidim have embraced the idea of yeshivah study over the 
pietism and zealotry that first shaped them during their emer- 
gence in Eastern Europe in the 18" and 19" centuries. On the 
other hand, the yeshiva world, which traces its primary ori- 
gins to the same era in Lithuania, has transformed its attach- 
ment to its scholar-rabbis into a charismatic attachment to 
them in personality cults not altogether unlike those charac- 
teristic of Hasidim. Moreover, both Hasidim and the heirs of 
the Lithuanian-style yeshivah society today are both the most 
noticeable of Orthodox Jews and share a common goal of es- 
chewing the values and many of the lifestyles of contemporary 
secular society and emphasizing instead a punctiliousness in 
religious ritual, a cultural separation from what they view as 
the corrupting influences of the outside world, and an attach- 
ment to the idea of preserving tradition, seen as a sacred or- 
der containing venerable truths and customs that may not be 
abrogated. Externally, they look and dress similarly, the men 
embracing black hats and coats and the women modest dress 
and head-coverings, and the use of Yiddish among them- 
selves as their lingua franca and linguistic vehicle for keeping 
themselves separate from general society and bonded to one 
another. Although continuing to be attentive to what distin- 
guishes them from one another, all share a common sense of 
being engaged in a culture war against contemporary secular 
culture in general and the principles of secular Zionism which 
has sought to redefine Jewish identity in particular. Zionism 
is also regarded as an expression of religious hubris and re- 
bellion for it assumes that Jews can act to end a divinely im- 
posed exile which, according to most haredim, can only be 
ended when God acts. 


Confrontation with Modernity 

Because the inherent attraction of contemporary culture is so 
powerful, many Orthodox Jews have managed to find ways of 
entering the situation of modernity and the spirit of the times 
while still keeping strictly within the letter of the law. This 
has led haredim to become partisans of the stringent rather 
than the lenient interpretations of Jewish law. The espousal of 
stringencies led haredim to take on customs that were often 
beyond the demands of the Jewish law; another group - in 
order to demonstrate its greater piety - would find an even 
stricter interpretation. Thus there are repeated calls by haredim 
to oppose any inroad of contemporary culture, whether this 
be acceding to the passing of cars through their neighbor- 
hoods on the Sabbath, allowing for archeological digs that 
“desecrate” Jewish graves, or countenancing immodest dress 
in their neighborhoods or even approving the wearing of wigs 
by married women rather than their shaving their heads and 
covering them with kerchiefs. Moreover, the requirements of 
the Jewish law are always enlarged in scope to include custom 
and folkway, and there are frequent efforts to shun material 
pleasures and insert an ascetic strain into Judaism. 
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The American haredim could not and for along time did 
not want to fight America, their new diaspora haven. They 
tried instead to ignore its culture whenever possible - even 
to the extent of some of the most extreme traveling through it 
inside their own buses - and saved their most active battling 
in the struggle to keep other, non-Orthodox Jews at bay. In 
America, the haredim withdrew themselves from intra-Jew- 
ish organizations as much as possible, maintaining only the 
ties they needed to get money coming into their institutions. 
They vilified the Reform and Conservative Jews and were pri- 
vately contemptuous of those who called themselves modern 
Orthodox. They refused to join most intra-communal Jewish 
organizations and even organized their own rabbinical asso- 
ciation (“Agudas Ha-Rabonnim”) that was made up of Ortho- 
dox rabbis who were not affiliated with the more mainstream 
Orthodox Rabbinical Council of America. 

In America, the contra-acculturative Orthodox thus 
paid much attention to making money, the ultimate Ameri- 
can power, and limiting the influence of non-Orthodox Jews 
in Jewish life, particularly in determining matters of personal 
status (deciding who was a Jew or who was married and di- 
vorced). The money, the result of an open society which pro- 
vided many economic opportunities never before available 
to those who remained Orthodox, would give independence 
and help support the Orthodox way of life. For some this 
meant developing strength in the diamond trade, for others 
real estate, the garment industry, and in the last 25 years, the 
electronics business. Based on a community of people who 
trust one another and a no-nonsense approach to business 
which - somewhat akin to the Protestant ethic - reinvests 
profits and limits spending to necessities and charitable giv- 
ing, seeing nothing inherently valuable in money except in 
what it can do to help maintain the Jewish way of life, these 
Jews succeeded in this goal. 

Moreover, to keep America responsive to their needs, 
these Jews (like their other co-religionists) were careful to vote 
at election time, making increasingly certain that the parties 
and candidates knew that they voted in high numbers and en 
bloc. In this last regard, they allowed themselves to be pub- 
licly identified as Jewish voters — so much so that candidates 
seeking Jewish votes often have themselves photographed 
with haredim, hoping that this will symbolize their attraction 
for all Jewish voters. 

In Erez Israel and later in the new Zionist state, haredim 
also tried to recreate and resurrect their traditional experi- 
ence. To these Orthodox Jews — even those who shared simi- 
lar hasidic or mitnagged affiliations - their American coun- 
terparts were not really “haredim”; they were “Americans.” 
They read American newspapers, worked with Americans, 
spoke English, and had subtly been swept up by America 
and the ways of the gentile society. They could not really 
overcome so powerful a cultural giant as the American way 
of life. True haredim, the Israelis maintained, fought relent- 
lessly against all outside influences - including the host 
society — and did not allow themselves to be assimilated 
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by the modern world even in the quest for funds for the 
institutions. 

For Israeli haredim this meant not serving in the Israel 
Defense Forces, viewed as a secular institution that would 
undermine the insularity and authoritative order of haredi 
society. As part of an agreement made during the early years 
of the state, all male students studying in a yeshivah were ex- 
empted from the universal Israeli military draft while Ortho- 
dox girls were likewise exempted. For the men, this served to 
encourage increased yeshivah study for longer periods. Thus 
insulated in the yeshivah in order to remain free of the draft, 
haredi men tended to become more extreme and stringent, 
and less compromising with the demands of contemporary 
secular society than did their American counterpart who 
went to work in the outside world and learned to yield and 
adjust to it more easily. It also made the Israelis more depen- 
dent on financial stipends from haredi political parties who 
in turn drew funds from the government in return for their 
political support. Over time, haredi educational institutions 
have absorbed increasing amounts of money devoted solely 
to maintaining the haredim who spend their time in study in 
place of gainful employment. In addition, haredi society de- 
pends heavily on “gemahim, communal charity organizations 
and philanthropic donations from abroad. This economic 
precariousness of a society that absorbs more money than it 
generates remains among the most severe crises confronting 
contemporary haredim. 


Outreach 
While most haredim remain inward-looking, concerned only 
with maintaining their own members, Lubavitcher Hasidim, 
at the urging of their late leader, Menachem Mendel *Sch- 
neersohn (d. 1995), have established a large outreach program 
serviced by emissaries who travel the world and try to bring 
back wayward Jews to a more stringent and Orthodox Jewish 
way of life. This large outreach effort has made the Lubavitcher 
Hasidim often the only haredim with whom outsiders have 
had any sort of extended contact. In contrast to the disre- 
gard that most haredim seem to have for those unlike them- 
selves, the Lubavitcher attitude seems to have made friends 
for the haredi way of life. The actual numbers that Lubavitcher 
haredim have recruited to their version of Judaism, however, 
by most counts remains relatively small. 

[Samuel C. Heilman] 


The Challenge of Material Subsistence 

While the haredi population in Israel has maintained its co- 
herence and single-mindedness, it has not been unaffected by 
the winds of change. Exposure to the ethos of a consumer so- 
ciety and a steadily worsening economic situation have created 
pressures from within, often coming from the woman of the 
house, on whose shoulders the financial burden of earning a 
living often falls in the absence of a working husband. Two 
factors have contributed to the increasing impoverishment of 
the haredim in Israel: the mushrooming of the nonworking 
yeshivah population, which embraced some 80,000 men in 
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the early 2000s, about half of them married, and the drastic 
cutback in welfare spending by the Israeli government in the 
face of the deep recession brought on by the second intifada 
and global factors. The system of army deferment and state 
support for “professional yeshivah scholars” has a long his- 
tory in Israel. Originally the number of such scholars quali- 
fying for support in the new state was just 400, earmarked to 
revive the lost yeshivah world of Europe. In 1968 their num- 
ber was doubled. In 1977, as part of Menahem Begin’s coali- 
tion agreement with the religious political parties, the quota 
was abolished and virtually all haredi men who wished to do 
so could engage in protracted full-time yeshivah study. The 
inducements to remain in the yeshivah were great: a govern- 
ment stipend and perpetual draft deferment. In the United 
States, where such inducements did not exist, a different kind 
of yeshivah world had evolved. Hasidim, who lacked a strong 
scholarly tradition, would leave the yeshivah at around the age 
of 21 and enter the labor market, usually in low-paying, un- 
skilled jobs, which indeed caused many with their large fami- 
lies to subsist beneath the poverty line. However, the “Lithu- 
anian” haredim, while prolonging their studies in a flourishing 
yeshivah world, though rarely beyond the age of 30, often 
combined vocational and even academic studies in suitable 
frameworks, like the *Touro college system, with yeshivah 
study, and consequently were able to get well-paid jobs in 
high-tech industries and other professions. In Israel no such 
socio-economic differentiation existed as between hasidim 
and “Lithuanians” in the United States. All stayed in the ye- 
shivot under the Israeli system, including “Eastern” haredim 
who had adopted the lifestyle of Ashkenazi haredim under the 
influence of R. Eleazar *Shach, the mentor of their leader, R. 
Ovadiah *Yosef. Ironically, unlike the Lithuanian Jews of Eu- 
rope, who had closed themselves in against the temptations 
of the outside world, Eastern Jews had never feared assimila- 
tion in the surrounding Muslim population and had therefore 
lived in a more open society in which working to earn one’s 
keep was a natural part of life. It was only in Israel that they 
became “Ashkenazim.” 

Starting in the mid-1990s, bending to the pressure from 
within to raise the standard of living among haredim and al- 
leviate their traditional “voluntary poverty,’ haredi rabbis be- 
gan to showa certain measure of flexibility with regard to the 
subject of vocational training. However, their attitude has been 
ambiguous and they have often wavered in determining what 
is permissible. Nonetheless a number of frameworks were es- 
tablished permitting such study, like the Haredi Center for 
Technological Studies in Bene Berak and Jerusalem, and thou- 
sands of men and women have enrolled over the years, though 
fewer than might have been expected. It is clear, however, that 
a new direction is tentatively being explored in keeping with 
economic and social realities. Though political realities could 
very well reinstitute a regime of government largesse and re- 
verse the trend, it would seem that the haredi world, too, is 
being affected by modern life. 

[Fred Skolnik (2"¢ ed.)] 
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HAREL (Heb. ?x813), kibbutz in the Jerusalem corridor, east 
of Huldah, affiliated with Kibbutz Arzi ha-Shomer ha-Za’ir, 
founded in October 1948. Harel was established on a site 
where hard battles had been fought four months earlier (see 
Israel *War of Independence). The first settlers were *Palmah 
veterans of the Harel Brigade who had fought in the area 
and in Jerusalem; they were later joined by immigrants from 
various countries. Farming was based on deciduous fruit or- 
chards, field crops, grapevines, etc. In more recent years the 
kibbutz set up a winery together with private investor, pro- 
ducing wines from the kibbutz’s grapes. In addition, Harel 
owns a guesthouse with 33 rooms. Carob plantations and 
large forests have been planted in the vicinity, in the middle 
of which stands the Harel panorama tower. In the mid-1990s, 
the population was approximately 70, doubling in size to 145 
by 2002. 


[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (274 ed.)] 


HAREL, DAVID (1950-— ), Israeli mathematician and com- 
puter scientist. Harel was born in London and immigrated 
to Israel in 1957. After service in the Israel Defense Forces 
(1968-71), he graduated with a B.Sc. in mathematics and com- 
puter science from Bar-Ilan University (1974), followed by an 
M.Sc. in computer science from Tel Aviv University (1976), 
and a Ph.D. from the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
(1978). He joined the faculty of the Department of Computer 
Science and Applied Mathematics of the Weizmann Institute 
of Science, Rehovot, in 1980 and was appointed professor 
(1989), William Sussman Professor of Mathematics (1990), 
department chairman (1989-95), and dean of the Faculty of 
Mathematics and Computer Science (1998-2004). His past re- 
search interests include computability theory, program logic, 
and database and automata theory. His later interests were 
software and systems engineering, visual languages, synthe- 
sis and communication of smell, and modeling and analysis 
of biological systems. 

He invented the language of statecharts and co-designed 
Statemate and Rhapsody, Lscs, and the play in/out method- 
ology. One of his long-term goals was to adapt the language 
and tools of computer systems to model and simulate a com- 
plete multi-cellular animal such as the C. elegans worm. 
His national and international reputation is reflected by his 
many plenary and keynote lectures to conferences worldwide, 
membership on editorial boards, visiting professorships, and 
membership on international review committees. His awards 
include the Association of Computing Machinery’s Karl V. 
Karlstrom Outstanding Educator Award (1992), the Israel 
Prime Minister's Prize for Software and Software Methods 
(1997), and the Israel Prize in computer science (2004). Harel 
has a major interest in education in his field and in science in 
general. He was a member of Israel’s Higher Education Com- 
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mittee (1988-89) and of the Ministry for Education’s High 
School Committee for Computer Science (1990-97). He also 
gave a series of lectures and organized programs on com- 
puter science for Israeli radio and television. His books, such 
as Computers Ltd.: What They Really Can't Do (2000) and AI- 
gorithmics: The Spirit of Computing (1987, 1992, 2004), are ac- 
claimed as readable, outstanding computer science texts for 
specialists and general readers alike. 


[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


HAREL, MENASHE (1917— ), Israeli scholar in Erez Israel 
studies. Harel is known for his field trips throughout Israel 
combining academic pursuits with hiking. Harel was born in 
Samarkand and immigrated to Israel in 1921. In 1941 he served 
as a Palmah instructor in kibbutz Mismar ha-Emek. From 
1943 until 1945 he was the Palmah representative in Syria, en- 
gaged in education, teaching, and assisting Jews to immigrate 
to Israel. In 1948 he joined the rpg, serving until 1952. Among 
his missions in the 1pF was the establishment of the Nahal pa- 
trol. In 1955 he graduated in geography and historical geogra- 
phy of Erez Israel from the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. 
In 1957 he received his M.A. degree in historical geography 
and archaeology from the Hebrew University. In 1963 he re- 
ceived his Ph.D. from New York University. From 1952 until 
1961 he was a teacher at the David Yellin teachers seminary. 
From 1964 until 1969 he taught the methodology of geography 
at the Hebrew University and the Technion, and the histori- 
cal geography of Erez Israel at the Technion. From 1969 until 
1981 he served as senior lecturer for geographical history in 
the Department of Geography and the School of Education at 
Tel Aviv University. From 1982 until 1987 he served as profes- 
sor in the Department of Geography at Tel Aviv University, 
becoming professor emeritus in 1987. During these years he 
was a visiting professor at New York University, Clark Univer- 
sity, and Hebrew Union College. Harel was a member of vari- 
ous public institutions and produced 12 books and six mono- 
graphs among other publications, including Travels in Israel 
(1960), Geography of Erez Israel (1960); Sinai Journeys (1963); 
This is Jerusalem (1969); Journeys and Battles in Ancient Times 
(1980); Landscape, Nature and Man in the Bible (1984); and 
‘The Historical Geography of Erez Israel (1997). In 2002 he was 
awarded the Israel Prize for historical geography. 


[Shaked Gilboa (2™4 ed.)] 


HAREL, YISRAEL (1938-_), Israeli journalist and settlement 
leader. Born in Chernowitz, near Kovina, Ukraine, Harel emi- 
grated to Palestine in 1947. He fought in the 1967 and 1973 wars, 
participating in the capture of the Old City of Jerusalem. In 
1968 he was appointed managing editor of the revisionist daily 
Ha-Yom, and the following year joined Maariv as deputy edi- 
tor of its weekend section. His employment was interrupted 
after he moved to the then illegal settlement of Ofra in 1976, 
and he subsequently joined Yedioth Aharonoth as a writer-at- 
large. A founding member of the Greater Israel movement, 
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in 1980 he established the Council of Settlements of Judea, 
Samaria, and Gaza, acting as its secretary-general for the first 
seven years, and its chairman for the next eight years, to 1995. 
Harel’s period at the council was characterized by intensive 
settlement activity (the number of settlements increasing 
from 20 in 1980 to 140 by the time he left) and by a pragmatic 
approach in the council’s dealings with successive Labor and 
Likud governments. 

Harel also founded and edited Nekudah, the council’s 
monthly journal. Originally a magazine reporting the mani- 
fold activities of different settlements, it evolved into an in- 
tellectual journal campaigning for Jewish settlement, often 
featuring controversial writing, its voice influencing the na- 
tionalist agenda. While many of its contributors and readers 
were within the religious strata of the settlement movement, 
they also extended to the mainstream Israeli populations, in- 
cluding people identified with the Left. Never making a profit, 
its circulation hovered around 7,000. 

Against the background of the Rabin assassination, Harel 
established the Forum for National Responsibility as a frame- 
work for dialogue between religious and secular Jews, which 
produced the so-called Kinneret memorandum. He wrote a 


book on religious Zionism. 
[Yoel Cohen (24 ed.)] 


HARENDOREF, SAMUEL JACOB (1900-1969), Yiddish 
playwright and journalist. Born in Chenzin, Poland, Haren- 
dorf worked on Jewish papers in Vienna and Prague, moving 
to England before World 11. In 1940 he founded the Yiddish 
World News Agency and edited it until his death. Harendorf 
was author of The King of Lampedusa (1944), a play based on 
an incident in World War 11, when a Jewish RAF pilot accepted 
the surrender of an Italian island in the Mediterranean. The 
play had the longest run in the history of the London Yiddish 
stage. He also wrote a play called Hanna Senesh. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Mazower, Yiddish Theatre in Lon- 


don (1996), index; S.J. Harendorf, The King of Lampedusa (ed. and 
trans. H. Valencia, 2003). 


HA-REUBENI (Rubinowitz), EPHRAIM (1881-1953), bot- 
anist and pioneer in Erez Israel. Born in Novo-Moskovsk, 
Ukraine, Ha-Reubeni settled in Erez Israel in 1906 and worked 
as teacher of natural science in various high schools. In 1907 
he founded the first museum of botany in Erez Israel. Together 
with his wife Hannah (d. 1956) he founded in 1912 the Museum 
of Flora of the Bible and Talmud, in Rishon le-Zion. In 1936 
they were transferred to the Hebrew University. He joined the 
academic staff of the Hebrew University in 1926 and in 1935 
was appointed lecturer in botany of the Bible and Talmud. 
Ha-Reubeni contributed much to the investigation of plants 
in Erez Israel, their uses and associated folklore. On the ba- 
sis of their research, together with linguistic studies of plant 
names in Hebrew, Aramaic, Arabic, and other languages, the 
Ha-Reubenis did much to explain the ancient Hebrew botani- 
cal terms and to identify the plants mentioned in the Bible and 
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Talmud. They wrote Mehkarim bi-Shemot Zimhei Erez Yisrael 
(1930) and Ozar Zimhei Erez Yisrael (1941). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Tartakower, in: Menorah, 2 no. 3 (Ger., 
1924), 1-2; Tidhar, 12 (1962), 3946-47; Ha-Teva re-ha-Arez, 7 (1947), 
303 (bibliography). 

[Frederick Simon Bodenheimer] 


HAREVEN, SHULAMITH (1930-2003), Israel author. 
Hareven was born in Warsaw, Poland; she arrived in Erez 
Israel in 1940 and lived in Jerusalem. She served in the Haga- 
nah underground and was a combat-medic during the War 
of Independence. Later she worked with refugees and immi- 
grants from various Arab countries and was one of the initia- 
tors of the Army Broadcasting Station for which she worked 
as correspondent during the Yom Kippur War. She began her 
literary career with a poetry collection, Yerushalayim dorsanit 
(“Predatory Jerusalem”) in 1962, and later published novels, 
stories, books for children, and essays. Among these are the 
impressionistic novel Ir Yamim Rabbim (1972; City of Many 
Days, 1977), depicting life in Jerusalem under British Man- 
date, with Jews, Christians and Muslims sharing experiences 
and pleading tolerance. The story Bedidut (“Loneliness,’ 1980) 
tells about the desolate life of Dolly Jacobus, a Holocaust sur- 
vivor, who marries into a veteran Jerusalemite family, yet 
fails to integrate and remains frustrated as a woman. Other 
books by Hareven include the novella Sone ha-Nissim (“The 
Miracle Hater,’ 1983), a historic miniature about the Exodus 
in the Sinai desert and the emergence of monotheism; Navi 
(1989; Prophet, 1990), and a collection of essays on political 
and socio-cultural issues which was translated into English 
under The Vocabulary of Peace (1995). A lifelong member of 
the Israeli Peace Movement “Shalom Akhshav,’ Hareven re- 
ported from Arab villages during the Intifada. She was the first 
woman to be elected as a member of the Hebrew Language 
Academy and was known for her rich, idiomatic Hebrew. A 
year before she died, her autobiography was published under 
Yamim Rabbim (“Many Days,’ 2002). Other translations into 
English include Twilight and Other Stories (1991) and the story 
“My Straw Chairs” is included in The Oxford Book of Hebrew 
Short Stories (1996). For translations into various languages 
see the ITHL website, www.ithl.org.il. 

Her daughter GAIL HAREVEN (1959- ), is one of the 
original voices among the younger Israeli prose writers. Born 
in Jerusalem, she studied behavioral sciences at Ben-Gurion 
University as well as Talmud and Jewish Philosophy at the Sha- 
lom Hartman Institute. She teaches creative writing and femi- 
nist theory and has published collections of stories, children 
books as well as plays. Among these are Aruhat Zohorayim im 
Ima (“Lunch with Mother; 1993) and Ha-Derekh le-Gan Eden 
(“The Way to Heaven,” 1998). In 2002, she received the presti- 
gious Sapir Prize for her novel My True Love (2000). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Granach, “Gevulot ha-Muda‘ut ha- 
Azmit; in: Bizaron, 5, 19/20 (1983), 92-95; Y. Fischer-Nave, Motivim 
Mikra’iyyim ke-Bavuah la-Ani ha-Liri (1987); R. Feldhay Brenner, 
“Discourses on Mourning and Rebirth in Post-Holocaust Israeli Liter- 
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ature: Leah Goldberg's ‘Lady of the Castle’ and Shulamith Hareven’s 
“The Witness,” in: Hebrew Studies, 31 (1990) 71-85; A. Holtzman, 
“Mekomot Nifradim: Bein Sippur le-Massah bi-Yezirat S. Hareven, in: 
Shenaton ha-Sefer ha- Yehudi, 49 (1992), 133-39; I. Scheinfeld, “Ketivah 
el he-Avar, in: Apiryon, 20/21 (1991), 27-30; Y. Nave, “In Those Days 
and this Time: Lyric and Ideology in S. Hareven’s Short Stories,” in: 
Hebrew Annual Review, 13 (1991), 77-87; Y. Feldman, No Room of Their 
Own: Gender and Nation in Israeli Women’s Fiction (1999); idem, “Our 
Primary Myth of Violence: Hareven’s Peace Politics,” in: Midstream, 
51:3 (2005), 26-30; E. Bar-Eshel, in: Alei Siah, 48 (2002), 64-76; Y. 
Berlovitz, “Likro et Yerushalayim ke-Tekst Nashi, in: T. Cohen and Y. 
Schwartz (eds.) Isha bi- Yerushalayim (2002), 158-91. 


[Anat Feinberg (2™4 ed.)] 


HARE, HANNS (1914-2004), founder and rabbi of the Nueva 
Comunidad Israelita - Nc1 (Jews of German origin) in Bue- 
nos Aires, Argentina. Born in Monchengladbach, Germany, 
he studied in the University of Berlin Law School and learned 
theology, also in Berlin, at the Conservative rabbinical sem- 
inary from which he received rabbinical ordination and a 
Ph.D. On *Kristallnacht (November 9-10, 1938) he was taken 
to the Oranienburg concentration camp. After his liberation 
he married Dr. Suse Hallenstein and immigrated to Argen- 
tina. He founded the nci and the “Lamroth Hakol” commu- 
nities in Buenos Aires and was active rabbi of the former for 
60 years. He was also co-founder of the Seminario Rabinico 
Latinoamericano “Marshall T. Meyer” (Conservative rabbini- 
cal seminary) and professor there for homiletics. He was also 
active in Interfaith Christian-Jewish Associations and was 
well known for his liberal ideas. He participated in religious- 
oriented television programs. Until his last days, he dedicated 
his life to the members of his community. 


HARF, SUSE HALLENSTEIN (1912-2002), librarian of 
Jewish Studies. Born in Hamburg, she studied theology and 
philosophy at the University of Berlin and was one of the last 
Jewish students permitted to receive a Ph.D. there. Later she 
worked as a librarian in the local rabbinical Conservative 
seminary. In 1962 she founded, together with Rabbi Marshall 
T. Meyer, the library of the Seminario Rabinico Latinoameri- 
cano, which became one of the best libraries of Jewish Stud- 
ies in Latin America. She became head librarian, working in 
the library until her retirement in 1988. 


HAR HA-MELEKH (Heb. 971311 173; “king’s mountain’; Ara- 
maic Tor Malka), a hilly district in Judah. It should probably be 
identified with the toparchy of Orine (Latin for “the hilly one,” 
Pliny, Natural History, 5, 14:70), i.e., the district of Jerusalem in 
Hasmonean times (Josephus, War 3, 3:5 (54-55); Antiq. 12, I:I 
(7)) and this may very well be the same as the “hill country” 
mentioned in Luke (1:39-40, 65). The Protevangelium of James 
(c. 150 C.E.) also mentions Mary and Joseph going into “the 
hill country.’ According to the Talmud, “any mountain that 
is in Judah is Har ha-Melekh” (TJ, Shev 9:2, 38d). Its original 
borders thus extended from Gibeah of Saul (Tell el-Ful) in the 
north to Solomon’s Pools in the south and from Kiriath-Jearim 
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in the west to the ascent of Adummim in the east. The word 
melekh (“king”) apparently indicates the Hasmonean kings 
beginning with Alexander Yannai. Har ha-Melekh, according 
to rabbinic sources, was very fertile and contained fields and 
vegetable gardens, olives, and grapes, and its fowls were sent 
to the Temple. After the destruction of the settlements in the 
district during the Bar Kokhba War (132-135), Har ha-Melekh 
was attached to the territory of “Aelia Capitolina. Its Jewish 
inhabitants were expelled and its produce, which continued to 
be supplied to Caesarea, was considered gentile produce and 
thus exempt from tithes. In later talmudic literature the true 
extent of its area was forgotten and villages in the Bet Guvrin 
district (e.g., Kefar Bish, Kefar Shihlayim) were erroneously 
attributed to Har ha-Melekh. The alleged number of its vil- 
lages reached fantastic proportions (“60,000 myriads”) and 
their populations are also highly exaggerated (TB, Git. 57a; 
Lam. R. 2:2, no. 4). B.Z. Luria proposed to locate Har ha-Me- 
lekh in the Mt. Ephraim range, in the direction of the Carmel, 
between Kefar Otenai and Narbata. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Klein, Erez Yehudah (1939), 239ff.; B.Z. 
Luria, Yannai ha-Melekh (1961), 38ff.; Press, Erez, $.v. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: G. Dalman, Sacred Sites and Ways: Studies in the Topog- 
raphy of the Gospels (1935), 52-53; E. Schurer, The History of the Jew- 
ish People in the Age of Jesus Christ (175 BC-AD 135), rev. and ed. by 
G. Vermes, F. Millar, and M. Black, vol. 2 (1979), 191; S. Gibson, The 
Cave of John the Baptist (2004), 25-26. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah / Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


HARIF, family, many of whose members were rabbis in Po- 
land from the 16" to the 19" centuries. Some regard the fam- 
ily as descended from *Shalom Shakhna b. Joseph of Lublin. 
They included MOSES HA-ZAKEN (“the elder”) BEN ISRAEL 
(16t*-17'» centuries) — the first to be given the epithet harif 
(“sharp-witted”) - who served as rabbi of Kremienec, Lvov, 
and Uleynov. He was the author of Seder Gittin (still in mss.) 
which was in the possession of Ephraim Zalman Margolioth. 
ISRAEL, his son, headed a yeshivah in Lvov and was av bet 
din of Uleynov. MOSES PHINEHAS (1625-1702), son of Israel, 
was chief rabbi of Lvov, and presided over the Council of Four 
Lands in 1685. He was an opponent of the Shabbateans, and 
added supplements to his grandfather's Seder Gittin. ISRAEL, 
second son of Israel b. Moses, was born on the day his father 
died, and was given his name. He was av bet din of Alik. Of 
the sons of Moses Phinehas, ZEVI HIRSCH (d. 1737) was the 
av bet din of Jaworow, and Jacob was av bet din of Leszniow 
and the province of Podolia. One son of Jacob, JUDAH LEIB, 
was av bet din of Korow, and another, sAUL (first half of 18 
century), av bet din of Olesko, and later of Brody where he 
founded a bet midrash called after him. MOSES HAYYIM BEN 
ELEAZAR (1690-1760), grandson of Moses Phinehas, was 
rabbi of Komarno, Zloczow (1719), and Lvov (1724). After a 
violent controversy between him and Jacob Joshua *Falk con- 
cerning the rabbinate of Lvov, which arose out of an allega- 
tion by a proselyte that Moses Hayyim had influenced him 
to become a Jew, he was compelled to flee to Khotin, which 
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was under Turkish rule, and he died there. JAacoB ISAAC 
(¢1710-1771), son of Moses Hayyim, changed his name to Ho- 
chgelerter, and in 1740 was appointed rabbi of Zamosc. His 
son JOSEPH (1740-1807) was rabbi of Jampol and Zamosc. 
His halakhic glosses, Hiddushei Mahari, were published in 
the Zera Aharon (Zolkiew, 1757). Mishnat Hakhamim (Lvov, 
1792), the first part of his commentary to Maimonides’ Mish- 
neh Torah, was also published. His sons were HAYYIM BEN 
JOSEPH (1770-1809), rabbi of Ostrowiec, Hrubieszow, and 
Grabowiec, author of halakhic novellae entitled Hut ha-Me- 
shullash, appended to his father’s Mishnat Hakhamim, and 
ISAAC BEN JOSEPH (1771-1825), rabbi of Tarnograd, Chelm, 
and Zamosc, author of Zikhron Yizhak (c. 1822), consisting of 
responsa and homilies. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Sochestow, Mazzevat Kodesh, 4 (1869), 
73b-74b; H.N. Dembitzer, Kelilat Yofi, 1 (1888), 86a—88a; S. Buber, 
Anshei Shem (1895), 130, 158-62, 195f.; J. Cohen-Zedek, Shem u- 
Sheerit (1895), 58f.; idem, in: Ha-Goren, 1 (1898), 28-31; Z.(H.) Ho- 
rowitz, in: Ha-Ivri, 11 no. 13 (1921), 8-10; 11 no.14 (1921), 8f.; idem, 
Kitvei ha-Geonim (1928), 28-30, 59-61; idem, Toledot Mishpahat 
Horowitz (n.d.), 21 n.41; idem, in: MGwJ, 72 (1928), 494ff.; M. Ber- 
sohn, Slownik biograficzny uczonych zydow polskich Xv1, XVII, i XVIII 


wieku (1905), 68f. [Yehoshua Horowitz] 


HARIF HA-LEVI, family of rabbis and scholars in Poland 
in the 17 and 18" centuries. The founder of the family was 
SOLOMON BEN ISAAC ABRAHAM Of Przemysl (d. 1638), a 
pupil of Joshua *Falk, and son-in-law of Joseph ha-Kohen. 
He was rabbi of Lemberg when he died. His elder son, 1sAAc 
SEGAL, was the son-in-law of Samuel *Edels, and rabbi of 
Rymanow. He was the ancestor of many generations of rab- 
bis and scholars including Ephraim Zalman *Margalioth of 
Brody and Samuel Kamnitzer, great-grandfather of Eisik Se- 
gal of Lemberg. Solomon’s second son, MOSES SEGAL, was 
rabbi of Polna and later head of a yeshivah in Lemberg. Moses’ 
son, JOSEPH SEGAL (d. 1702), was rabbi of Przemysl, and the 
Hakham Zevi (Zevi Hirsch *Ashkenazi) said of him that his 
only transgression was his disobedience of the takkanah of 
Usha which laid it down that one should not give more than 
one fifth of one’s income to charity. JEKUTHIEL ZALMAN 
SEGAL, son of Joseph, was the first rabbi of Drohobycz, ap- 
pointed in 1670. Of his six sons, all of whom were rabbis, the 
most distinguished was ISAAC HA-LEVI. NATHAN NETA, an- 
other son of Jekuthiel, was rabbi and av bet din of Lemberg. 
He died apparently in 1776. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.N. Dembitzer, Kelilat Yofi, 1 (1888), 41-42b; 
S. Buber, Anshei Shem (1895), 203f.; J. Cohen-Zedek, in: Ha-Goren, 
1 (1898), 24, 26, 28 (second pagination); E.Z. Margaliot, Maalot ha- 
Yuhasin (1900), 34-36; Margaliot, in: Sinai, 31 (1952), 92; Z. Horowitz, 
Kitvei ha-Geonim (1928), 47, 69f. [Wehostiia Foreied| 
HARIRI, family of kabbalists of the village of Harir, in the dis- 
trict of Irbil, Kurdistan. Is A AC BEN MOSES (17 century), the 
founder of the family, lived in this village during the first half 
of the 17'" century. He wrote the kabbalistic work Nahalat ha- 
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Shem and a number of religious piyyutim. His son PHINEHAS, 
who was attracted to Shabbateanism, was also a paytan and 
author. The sons of Phinehas, HAYYIM and ISAAC, were rabbis 
in the townlet of Rawanduz, in the district of Irbil. ABRAHAM 
BEN PHINEHAS (19" century) left six works in manuscript. His 
son MOSES was a teacher for beginners in K6i in the district of 
Irbil and owned a large library of religious books. He wrote at 
least three works, of which Va-Yivhar Moshe was published in 
Baghdad in 1930. Moses’ son Isaac was rabbi in Rawanduz. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Ben-Jacob, Kehillot Yehudei Kurdistan 


(1961); index. 
[Haim J. Cohen] 


HARIZI, ABU ISAAC ABRAHAM (fl. c. 1100), Hebrew 
poet of Toledo, Spain. Moses Ibn Ezra mentions him in his 
poetics (tr. by A. Halkin, Kitab al-Muhadara wal-Mudhakara 
(1975), 40b) as being a contemporary of Abu Harun ibn Abi 
al-'Aysh. Judah *Al-Harizi praises Abraham’s verses in two pas- 
sages in the Tahkemoni (ed. by Kaminka (1899), 39, 41). It is 
uncertain whether he belonged to the same family as Judah 
al-Harizi, being probably two generations older. A number of 
poems, known to have been composed by a “Harizi” (Mahzor 
Aleppo, Siftei Renanot, Karaite Rite and Ms.), may be Abra- 
ham’. There were, however, also other Harizis (Ms. Adler 135 
contains poems by a Simhah Harizi). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sachs, in: Ozar Hokhmah, 2 (1861), 37; Brody, 
in: A. Berliner, Aus meiner Bibliothek (1898), 6 (Heb. sect.); Haber- 
mann, in: Mizrah u-Maarav, 4 (1930), 18-21; J.H. Schirmann, Shirim 
Hadashim min ha-Genizah (1965), 284. 


[Jefim (Hayyim) Schirmann] 


HARKAVI, YITZHAK (Isaac; 1915-2001), Zionist leader 
and educator. Born in Bialystok, Poland, he emigrated to Moi- 
sesville, Argentina, in 1926. He studied law in Santa Fe and 
was a teacher in the Hebrew schools of Moisesville and Santa 
Fe. In 1939 he moved to Buenos Aires where he worked as a 
teacher in the Jewish schools of the Cursos Religiosos net- 
work, and when Natan Bistritzky arrived in Argentina (1942), 
Harkavi directed the JNF office. An activist in the Poalei Zion 
Hitahdut party (connected to *Mapai - Labor Party in Erez 
Israel) during the 1930s, he emerged as one of the key lead- 
ers of the Zionist Movement in Argentina. Harkavi promoted 
democratization of the Zionist Movement and addressing the 
youth, including direct elections and representation. He rep- 
resented his Zionist party at the Central Zionist Council in 
Argentina from 1943, in DAIA, and in Vaad Hachinuh - Board 
of Jewish Education of aMIA (Jewish Ashkenazi Commu- 
nity of Buenos Aires). Harkavi was general secretary of the 
first Latin American Zionist Congress, held in Montevideo 
in 1945, and in the early 1950s was appointed president of the 
Central Zionist Council. 

As teacher and director (from 1946) of the Buenos Ai- 
res Bialik Hebraist school, one of the most important Zionist 
schools in Argentina, Harkavi contributed enormously to 
the increasing influence of the young State of Israel in Jew- 
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ish schools and communities in South America through the 
promotion of the Hebrew language. He also established the 
ICAI — Cultural Institute Argentina-Israel (in 1952) - under 
the sponsorship of the Israeli diplomatic representation. In 
1950 he was appointed representative of the Jewish Agency for 
Latin America. Before moving to Israel in 1954 he succeeded in 
bringing an Israeli shaliah as director for the Bialik school. 
In Israel Harkavi was appointed the general secretary of 
the Mapai-Ichud Olami Party (1954-60) and Israeli ambas- 
sador to Uruguay (1960-63) and to Brazil (1968-73). He also 
served as a member of the Zionist Executive Council and head 
of the Department for Jewish Education and Culture in the 
Diaspora of the World Zionist Organization (1963-68). 
[Yossi (Jorge) Goldstein (24 ed.)] 


HARKAVY, ALBERT (Abraham Elijah; 1835-1919), Russian 
Orientalist, scholar of Jewish history and literature. Harkavy 
was born in Novogrudok, Belorussia. He studied at Lithua- 
nian yeshivot and at the universities of St. Petersburg, Berlin, 
and Paris. On his return to Russia in 1870 he began teaching 
ancient Oriental history. The opposition in certain circles to 
the appointment of a Jew to a university lectureship prompted 
the Russian government to cancel his post, and he was trans- 
ferred to the department of Jewish literature and Oriental 
manuscripts at the Imperial Library in St. Petersburg. In 1877 
he was made head of that department, remaining in that po- 
sition for the rest of his life. 

Harkavy started his literary and scientific work in 1861, 
publishing articles mainly in Ha-Karmel and Ha-Meliz on 
the natural and physical sciences and on current problems in 
education and literature. At about that time Harkavy started 
his research on the origin of the Jewish community in Rus- 
sia. His efforts were part of the general efforts of the Wissen- 
schaft des Judentums school to secure equality for Russian 
Jews. They based their claims on the ancient Jewish heritage 
in Russian language. Harkavy argued his theories in several 
essays and articles, and especially in his first Russian book, O 
yazyke yevreyev,... io slavyanskikh slovakh, vstrechayemykh u 
yevreyskikh pisateley (1865), which also appeared in Hebrew 
as Ha-Yehudim u-Sefat ha-Slavim (“The Jews and the Slavic 
Language,’ 1867). 

Harkavy claimed that the Jewish community in Rus- 
sia was formed by Jews who migrated from the region of the 
Black Sea and Caucasia, where their ancestors had settled after 
the Assyrian and Babylonian exiles. These people, who pre- 
served an ancient Jewish heritage, which they spread among 
the *Khazars, expanded through the Khazar kingdom west- 
ward to Czechoslovakia. Their spoken language was Slavic, at 
least from the ninth century on; not until the 17 century did 
it change to Yiddish, and that was because many Ukrainian 
Jews fled the 1648-49 pogroms to Poland, where Yiddish was 
spoken. This theory concerning the origins of Russian Jewry 
led to Harkavy’s research into the history of the Khazars, the 
most important of which is his essay Skazaniya yevreyskikh 
pisateley o khazarakh i khazarskom tsarstve (“Jewish Authors’ 
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Reports on the Khazars and the Khazar Kingdom,” 1874). The 
reports were few and sketchy but Harkavy showed uncanny 
knowledge and acumen in their interpretation. 

An important part of his work was publishing Jewish 
manuscripts by Jewish authors that were in the possession 
of the St. Petersburg library, with his comments and critical 
notes. Among them were works by the later geonim, includ- 
ing Saadiah Gaon, Samuel b. Hophni, and Hai Gaon; and the 
Spanish sages, including Samuel ha-Nagid, Joseph ha-Nagid, 
Judah Halevi, and Abraham ibn Ezra. He also published man- 
uscripts in the journals Meassef Niddahim (16 issues, 1878-80) 
and Hadashim Gam Yeshanim (20 issues, 1886-1907); in the 
series of monographs he edited, Zikkaron le-Rishonim ve-gam 
le-Aharonim (7 issues, 1879-82), and in other publications. 

Significant information in Jewish history is included in 
his comments on volumes three to eight of H. Graetz’s Ge- 
schichte der Juden. Among the manuscripts he published were 
geonic responsa and the long version of “The Letter of King 
Joseph of the Khazars to R. Hisdai ibn Shaprut” and other 
manuscripts that the library acquired from the Karaite scholar 
Abraham Firkovich. 

While working on Karaite documents it occurred to Har- 
kavy that Firkovich had forged many of the manuscripts and 
tombstone epitaphs. He proved this claim in a series of articles 
and essays, of which the most significant were Altjuedische 
Denkmaeler aus der Krim mitgetheilt von Abraham Firkow- 
itsch 1839-1872 (“Ancient Jewish Monuments from Crimea. ..,’ 
1876) and “Po voprosu o iudeyskikh drevnostyakh naydenn- 
ykh Firkovichem v Krymu” (“On Jewish Antiquities Found by 
Firkovich in Crimea,’ in Zhurnal Ministerstva narodnago pro- 
sveshcheniya, 1877). Harkavy’s keen, systematic analysis in this 
controversy placed him in the first rank of Jewish scholars of 
his time. Since Firkovich used his forgeries to obtain equality 
for the Karaites (but not for all the Jews) in Russia, Harkavy 
felt he was fighting for the whole of Jewry. The controversy 
escalated when the learned apostate Daniel *Chwolson of the 
University of St. Petersburg took Firkovich’s side and defended 
his theories. Of his many articles about the Karaites the most 
significant are the one on Anan (in Voskhod, 1900) and his ex- 
tensive research in Ocherki istorii karaimstva (“Notes on the 
History of the Karaites,’ 1896-1900). 

Harkavy published in Russian a description of Samari- 
tan scrolls of the Torah found in the St. Petersburg public li- 
brary (1874), and with H.L. Strack a description in German of 
the Bibles found in Firkovich’s collection (1875). He devoted a 
special essay in German, “Neuaufgefundene hebraeische Bibel- 
handschriften” (1884), to biblical manuscripts he acquired later. 
These descriptions are important from both paleographic and 
historical points of view, as the manuscripts contain various 
notes and comments added by the authors and copyists. Har- 
kavy was esteemed by the czarist regime, and in the 1890s he 
was awarded a hereditary noble title and made an honorary 
member of several scientific societies in various countries. He 
was active in the Jewish community of St. Petersburg as the 
gabbai of the central synagogue and as a member of Mefizei 
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Haskalah be- Yisrael and Mekizei Nirdamim societies. A listing 
of his entire work through 1907, including 392 titles, was pub- 
lished by D. Magid with corrections and supplements by S.A. 
Poznanski in a Festschrift published on the occasion of Harka- 
vy’s 70 birthday, Zikkaron le-Avraham Eliyahu (1908). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Guttman, in: Ha-Shiloah, 24 (1871), 161-70; 
S. Assaf, in: Kobez al Jad, 11 (1936), 191-243; Z. Harkavy, in: S.K. Mirsky 
(ed.), Ishim u-Demuyyot be-Hokhmat Yisrael... (1959), 116-36. 
[Abraham N. Poliak] 


HARKAVY, ALEXANDER (1863-1939), Yiddish lexicogra- 
pher. A relative of the Orientalist and historian Albert *Har- 
kavy and grandson of the rabbi of Novogrodek (Yid. Nava- 
redok), Harkavy was born in that Belorussian town. He had 
a traditional Jewish education, showed an early interest in 
languages, and acquired some knowledge of Hebrew, Rus- 
sian, Syriac, German, and Yiddish in his teens. In 1878 Har- 
kavy went to Vilna, where he was befriended by the Yiddish 
author Isaac Meir *Dik and wrote his first work, in Yiddish. 
He earned a living as a bookkeeper for *Romm, the Hebrew- 
Yiddish publishing house. After the pogroms of 1881 Harkavy 
moved to Warsaw and joined the *Am Olam movement, be- 
fore immigrating to the United States, intending to settle in 
a Jewish collective agricultural colony. When the project did 
not materialize, he worked as a stevedore, farm laborer, and 
dishwasher, studying English intensively and then tutoring 
English and Hebrew privately. 

Harkavy’s love of Yiddish soon crystallized into a voca- 
tion, but for about ten years his search for a steady income 
sent him wandering. He was in Paris in 1885, returned to 
New York in 1886, taught Hebrew at a talmud torah in Mon- 
treal in 1887, where he published the first Yiddish newspaper 
(Di Tsayt), went to Baltimore in 1889 and there founded the 
short-lived periodical Der Yidisher Progres, before returning 
once more to New York in 1890. A year later his first popular 
textbook, Der Englisher Lerer (“The English Teacher”), was 
published, of which almost 100,000 copies were sold. Through 
this and other books in the “English self-taught” genre, such 
as his guide to writing letters, Der Englisher Brivnshteler (“The 
English Letter-Writer,’ 1892), Yiddish translations of classics, 
classroom lectures and popular expositions of American his- 
tory and culture, New York Yiddish literary anthologies (Der 
Nayer Gayst, “The New Spirit,’ 1897-98; Der Tsvantsikster Yor- 
hundert, “The Twentieth Century,’ 1900), and above all his 
Yiddish dictionaries, he became the teacher par excellence 
of two generations of immigrants. He translated Don Quijote 
into Yiddish (1910) and revised the King James English Bible 
and translated it into Yiddish for a dual-language edition 
(1926). His popular expositions included Columbus, Entde- 
ker fun Amerike (“Columbus, Discoverer of America,’ 1892). 
He taught U.S. history and politics for the New York Board 
of Education and Yiddish literature and grammar at the Jew- 
ish Teachers’ Seminary in New York, while also lecturing for 
the Workmen’s Circle. He wrote a column called “Kol-Boy” 
(“Everything in It”) for the Abend-Post and occasional articles 
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for many Yiddish, Hebrew, and English papers and journals. 
In 1935 he published Perakim me-Hayyai (“Autobiographic 
Chapters”). His most lasting achievements were, however, in 
lexicography. His English-Yiddish and Yiddish-English dic- 
tionaries, encompassing about 40,000 Yiddish words, went 
through two dozen editions and reprints. His crowning work 
was the Yiddish-English-Hebrew Dictionary (1925; suppl. 1928; 
fifth reprint 1988), which played a significant role in educat- 
ing East European Jewish immigrants in English and is still 
an outstanding example of a multilingual dictionary used by 
Yiddish speakers and lexicographers. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B.G. Richards, in: AJYB, 42 (1941), 153-64; 
Y. Mark, in: JBA, 26 (1968/69); I. Shatzky, Harkavis bio-bibliografye 
(1933); LNYL, 3 (1960). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Harkavy, Yidish- 
Eynglish-Hebreisher Verterbukh, ed. with introd. by D. Katz (1988). 


[Mordkhe Schaechter / Jean Baumgarten (2"¢ ed.)] 


HARKAVY, MINNA B. (1887-1987), U.S. sculptor, active in 
artistic and political circles. She is recognized for figurative 
sculptures with Expressionist tendencies that often address 
social issues in bronze, wood, and stone. 

One of 10 surviving children born in Estonia to Yoel 
and Hannah Rothenberg, Harkavy immigrated to the United 
States in her early teens. She studied art in America and Eu- 
rope, most notably with French sculptor Antoine Bourdelle, 
and showed her work at the Salon d@Automne and the Jeu de 
Paume in Paris. She graduated from Hunter College in Man- 
hattan and married Louis Harkavy, a pharmacist who also 
published in Yiddish-language periodicals. Some of the artist's 
subjects were friends like art collector Leo Stein, singer Paul 
Robeson, and anarchist (and lover) Carlo Tresca. A copy of 
Harkavy’s bust of Tresca was installed in his birthplace of Sul- 
mona, Italy, after his 1943 assassination. Other works immor- 
talize downtrodden or oppressed people, such as coalminers 
in the American Midwest and European Jews threatened by 
Hitler. Harkavy’s celebrated bronze American Miner’s Family 
(1931), owned by the Museum of Modern Art, features heads 
of the miner, his wife and children in a tableau of stoic resolve. 
The elongated terra cotta head of her New England Woman, 
displayed at the 1939 New York World’s Fair, is reminiscent of 
African art and Modigliani. Harkavy’s large stone sculpture 
Two Men, a comment on human communication, won first 
prize in a 1951 national sculpture competition held by the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art. 

Harkavy was heavily involved in political advocacy and 
in organizing other artists. She was a founder of the New York 
Society of Women Artists in 1920, the American Artists’ Con- 
gress, and the Sculptors’ Guild, both in the 1930s. An activist 
in two languages, Harkavy represented the John Reed Club 
at a Communist anti-war conference in Amsterdam in 1932, 
and served on the Art Committee of the American Section 
of the Yidisher Kultur Farband (yKug), the World Alliance 
for Yiddish Culture. Harkavy was deeply concerned with the 
fate of European Jewry. Her entry in the 1939 Sculptors’ Guild 
Exhibition, Lamentations: My Children Are Desolate Because 
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HARLAP, JACOB MOSES BEN ZEBULUN 


the Enemy Prevailed, portrays a mother with arms wrapped 
protectively around her child. 

‘The artist participated in a variety of group exhibitions, 
including those organized by the Jewish Art Center in the 
1920s and the John Reed Club in the 1930s, as well as at the 
Whitney Studio Club and, later, the Whitney Museum, from 
the 1920s to the 1950s. In the 1930s, she worked under the ae- 
gis of the wpa Fine Arts Program. A one-woman show was 
devoted to Harkavy at the Rhode Island School of Design in 
1956. Her work is included in numerous prominent collec- 
tions, including the Whitney and the Museum of Modern Art 
in New York, the Tel Aviv Museum, the Pushkin Museum in 
Moscow, the Hermitage in St. Petersburg, and several univer- 
sity museums. During her last decades, she taught students in 
her studio at the Ansonia Hotel in Manhattan. Harkavy died 
in New York, three months before her 100' birthday. 


[Lauren B. Strauss (2"4 ed.)] 


HARLAP, JACOB MOSES BEN ZEBULUN (1883-1951), 
Erez Israel rabbi. Harlap was born in Jerusalem, where his 
father, who had emigrated from Poland, was a dayyan in the 
bet din of Moses Joshua Judah Leib Diskin. His main teacher 
was the Jerusalem scholar, Zevi Michael Shapira and under his 
influence Harlap engaged in *Kabbalah and practiced asceti- 
cism. After Shapira’s death, Harlap published Zevi la-Zaddik 
(1907) in his memory, and arranged his writings for publica- 
tion, publishing his halakhic work Ziz ha-Kodesh (two parts, 
1920-51) with his own additions. When Rabbi A.I. *Kook ar- 
rived in Erez Israel in 1904, Harlap immediately came under 
his influence, and a bond of unusual intimacy developed be- 
tween them which was strengthened by their common inter- 
est in Kabbalah and their leaning toward mysticism and po- 
etic meditation. Harlap was particularly attracted by Kook’s 
thought which stressed the special role of the Jewish people 
as a whole, the sanctity of the Land of Israel, and the Zionist 
movement and its upbuilding of Erez Israel - a first stage in 
the future messianic redemption. 

When in 1908 the Sha’arei Hesed district of Jerusalem 
was established outside the Old City, Harlap was appointed 
its rabbi. In 1912 he was appointed to the Ez Hayyim yeshivah. 
In 1918 he was one of the chief speakers at the meeting of the 
rabbis of Jerusalem with Chaim *Weizmann demanding that 
the Zionist movement confine itself to the political field, but 
he refused Weizmann’s offer that he undertake the conduct 
of religious affairs in the yishuv. When the Merkaz ha-Rav 
yeshivah was founded in Jerusalem by Kook, Harlap was in- 
vited to serve as head of the yeshivah and he continued in this 
post until his death. After the death of Rabbi Kook in 1935, 
many expected Harlap to be chosen as chief rabbi, and in any 
case he was later regarded by many as his natural successor. 
On the establishment of the State of Israel Harlap expressed 
orally and in writing his belief in “the beginning of the re- 
demption”; at the same time he demanded an amelioration 
of religious standards. Harlap never left Erez Israel during his 
life and regarded it as a merit “that I never departed from holy 
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confines and never [breathed] the air [or trod the] ground of 
the land of the gentiles” 

Harlap’s main halakhic work is Bet Zevul, comprising 
his halakhic discourses, novellae on the Talmud and on Mai- 
monides’ Mishneh Torah, and halakhic responsa, in six parts, 
of which two were published in his lifetime (1942 and 1948) 
and the others between 1957 and 1966. His books on Jewish 
thought and religious meditation bear the general title Mei 
Merom. Seven volumes were published (1945 ff.), among them 
a discussion of Maimonides’ Shemonah Perakim, tractate Avot, 
the High Holidays, and repentance. The central idea of these 
works is the need to purify one’s heart, and sanctify one’s life. 
The aim of the Torah is the perfection of man in thought and 
in action, the penetration of “the light and spark of holiness 
that dwells within the people of Israel” into “the depth of the 
nation’s soul which will bring about the redemption.” Among 
his other works are: Hed ha-Hayyim ha-Yisreeliyyim (1912); 
Tovim me-Orot (1920), a defense of A.I. Kook’s Orot; El Am 
ha-Shem (1943), some of his sermons and articles; Imrei Noam 
(1947), “words of comfort, and encouragement to the people 
of Israel”; and Hed Harim (1953), a collection of his letters to 
A.I. Kook. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.S. Rabinson, Ha-Rav Rabbi Yaakov Moshe 
Harlap (1936); S. Daniel, in: Mizpeh, Shenaton “Ha-Zofeh” (1953), 
645-70; J. Rubinstein, in: Hadoar, 32 (1953), 93; J. Gershony, ibid., 40 
(1961), 53-55; H. Lifschitz, in: Sinai, 32 (1953), 246-52; idem, in: S. Fe- 
derbush (ed.), Hazon Torah ve-Ziyyon (1960), 287-303; S. Bornstein, 
in: Sinai, 43 (1958), 418-28; EZD, 2 (1960), 371-90; Or ha-Mizrah, 10 
no. 3-4 (1962), 1-22; K.P. Tchursh, ibid., 17 (1968), 77-80. 

[Zvi Kaplan] 


HARLAU (Rom. Harlau), town in Moldavia, N.E. Roma- 
nia. A Jewish settlement is known from 1742. In 1768 a Jew 
was authorized to establish a factory for window glass and a 
paper mill in Harlau. From 1751 the documents mention the 
“Jews Guild,” which in 1834 became the local community or- 
ganization. The oldest of the five synagogues in Harlau was 
built in the 18" century. The community had a primary school 
(founded c. 1900), which was erected with the assistance of 
the *Jewish Colonization Association. There were also a tal- 
mud torah, a mikveh, and two Jewish cemeteries. Many Jews 
were hasidim of the admor of Pascani. 

Antisemitic persecutions led half of the Jewish popu- 
lation of Harlau to immigrate to the United States during 
1899-1900. However, at the same time Jews expelled from the 
villages settled in Harlau, so the Jewish population did not de- 
crease. The community numbered 784 in 1803, 2,254 (56.6% 
of the total) in 1886, 2,718 (59%) in 1899, and 2,032 (22.3%) 
in 1930. The majority of both craftsmen and merchants enu- 
merated in Harlau in 1913 were Jews. Following emancipation 
in 1919 the Jews took an active part in the municipal coun- 
cil. A small cooperative credit bank was founded in Harlau 
with the aid of the American Jewish Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee. Rabbis of Harlau included Israel Isaacson (b. 1895), 
a deputy in the Romanian parliament, who settled in Israel. 
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The Zionist movement was also strong in the 1920s and 1930s. 
Three local Zionist leaders, Sami Stern-Kochavi, Michael Lan- 
dau, and Valter Abeles (three brothers-in-law) became Jew- 
ish-Romanian political leaders in Israel in the 1950s. During 
World War 11 some of the Jews in Harlau were deported to 
Botosani, and others to Jassy. There were 1,936 Jews living in 
Harlau in 1947. In 1969 approximately 60 Jewish families were 
living there and they maintained a synagogue. In 2005, 22 el- 
derly Jews lived in Harlau. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Schwarzfeld, Ochire asupra evreilor din 
Romania... (1887), 38; E. Schwarzfeld, Impopularea, retmpopularea 
si intemeierea tirgurilor si tirgusoarelor in Moldova (1914), 21, 22; S. 
Savin, in: Revista cultului mozaic, 19 (1965), no. 119; M. Carp, Cartea 
Neagra 1 (1946), 66, 158, 200, 202; PK Romanyah, 1 (1970), 112-4. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Izvoare si marturi, 2:1 (1998), 46; I. Bar-Avi, Emi- 
grarile anului, 1900 (1961), 117-8; Ch. Zaidman, Der hob fun zikhron 
(1982); M. Marcovici-Meridan, Hirlau (1993); FEDROM-Comunitati 
evreiesti din Romania (Internet, 2005). 


[Theodor Lavi / Lucian-Zeev Herscovici (2™4 ed.)] 


HARLOW, JULIUS (1931-_), rabbi, liturgist, and editor. Born 
in Sioux City, lowa, Harlow received his B.A. from Morning- 
side College in Sioux City and then entered the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary, where he was ordained in 1959. He then 
became associate director of the Rabbinical Assembly, the 
organization of Conservative rabbis. 

Harlow carved out a unique place at the Rabbinical As- 
sembly, working as the editor and chief liturgist for the Con- 
servative movement for some four decades. He began as the 
secretary of a committee charged with editing a weekday 
prayer book. The project had lingered until the newly ordained 
Rabbi Harlow, working with the senior rabbis of the move- 
ment, brought it out within two years. It bore the marks of all 
his other liturgical work; a clarity of language and a crispness 
of style. By 1965 he had become the editor of the Rabbinical 
Assembly publications. Among his first project was a Rabbi's 
Manual, Likute Tefiilah, a small black book that rabbis brought 
with them to religious occasions, that contained the traditional 
liturgy. It won near universal acceptance in the movement and 
was used well beyond Conservative Judaism. 

Harlow was sensitive to the twin revolutions of modern 
Jewish life: the Holocaust and the State of Israel, and the ne- 
cessity of giving religious expression to both. This was clearly 
reflected in the Mahzor for Rosh Hashanah and Yom Kippur 
(1972), in which he wove into the traditional matryology of 
Eleh Ezkerah themes of the Shoah, and composed the moving 
Kaddish, which used the dissonance between the well known 
words of the doxology and interspersed 17 — one less than hai 
(Heb. “life”) - concentration camps and killing centers, the 
ghettoes and other sites of Jewish catastrophe, into the prayer. 
The insertion of these words and the places and experiences 
they represent means that even the most learned cannot recite 
the prayer by rote, and the magnification of the Divine name 
is brought down to earth, shattered by the painful reality of 
Jewish victimization. 
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His major project for the next decade was Siddur Sim 
Shalom (1985), which, unlike the widely used Silverman edi- 
tion, could be used for weekdays as well as Sabbaths, and in- 
cluded many additional texts and readings. It is a complete 
siddur with readings and with Pirkei Avot. By 1994 a new ver- 
sion included a choice in the Amidah between including the 
Matriarchs or not, as the Conservative Movement became 
more egalitarian, more inclusive of women. Harlow was not 
pleased with some of the changes introduced into the siddur in 
the intervening decade. He objected in an essay published in 
the journal Conservative Judaism; Harlow noted that “changes 
based upon gender language referring to God disrupt the in- 
tegrity of the classic texts of Jewish prayer, drive a wedge be- 
tween the language of the Bible and the language of the prayer- 
book, and often misrepresent biblical and rabbinic tradition” 
A recent work, Pray Tell: A Hadassah Guide to Prayer, offers a 
wonderful guide to Jewish prayer representing many denomi- 
nations. Even in retirement, Harlow continued his life calling, 
translating Megilat Shoah written by Avigdor Shinan of the He- 
brew University, that seeks to formalize a text for reading on 
Yom Hashoah, primarily in the Conservative synagogue. 

[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


HARMAN (Herman), AVRAHAM (1914-1992), Israel dip- 
lomat and president of the Hebrew University. Born in Lon- 
don, Harman, who studied law at Oxford, settled in Palestine 
in 1938. From 1939 to 1940 he was in Johannesburg as a staff 
member of the South African Zionist Federation and then re- 
turned to Jerusalem to head the English Section of the Youth 
Department of the Jewish Agency. From 1942 to 1948 he was 
the head of the Information Department of the Agency, and 
after the establishment of the State of Israel Harman became 
deputy director of the Press and Information Division of the 
Israel Foreign Ministry. In 1949 he was appointed Israel con- 
sul-general in Montreal, Canada, and then became the direc- 
tor of the Israel Office of Information and counselor to the 
Israel delegation to the United Nations (1950-53). After a two- 
year period as the Israel consul-general in New York, Harman 
returned to Jerusalem in 1955 and was appointed a member 
of the Jewish Agency Executive, heading its Information De- 
partment. In 1959 he was appointed Israel ambassador to the 
United States, a post he held until 1968. His warm identifica- 
tion with the Jewish community and its problems brought him 
personal popularity wherever he served. Upon his return to 
Israel, Harman was appointed president of the Hebrew Uni- 
versity, Jerusalem. He held that position until 1983, when he 
became university chancellor. The Institute for Contemporary 
Judaism and the chair of the Department of the History of the 
Jewish People at the Hebrew University are named for him. 
His wife, ZENA (1914- ), was born in London and educated 
at the London School of Economics and Political Science. She 
served on several Israel delegations to the UN. In 1964 she was 
elected chairman of UNICEF (the United Nations Children’s 
Emergency Fund). In 1969 she was elected to the Seventh 
Knesset on behalf of the Israel Labor Party. 
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HARMAN, JANE (1945-_), U.S. politician, attorney, and col- 
lege professor. Born in New York City to Adolph N. and Lu- 
cille (Geier) Lakes, Harman graduated from the Los Angeles 
public schools, Smith College (1966), and Harvard Univer- 
sity Law School (1969). She married twice, to Richard Frank 
and to Sidney Harman, and had four children. The Harman 
family’s wealth enabled her to mount costly campaigns. A 
six-term Democratic congresswoman, who represented the 
36'" congressional district of California in the United States 
House of Representatives, Harman was first elected to Con- 
gress in 1992. She gave up her seat in Congress in 1998 in an 
unsuccessful bid for governor of California. In 2002, upon 
her return, the House Democratic leadership appointed Har- 
man to serve as ranking member on the Permanent Select 
Committee on Intelligence for the 108" Congress. As rank- 
ing member on the panel’s Subcommittee on Terrorism and 
Homeland Security, Harman was at the forefront of all House 
actions made in response to the terrorist attack on the World 
Trade Center on September 1, 2001. Harman also served as 
a member of the House Select Committee on Homeland Se- 
curity. Before her re-election to Congress in 2000, Harman 
was on the 10-member panel of the congressionally mandated 
National Council on Terrorism. Harman was fiscally moder- 
ate, but supported defense spending, thereby aiding defense 
and aerospace contractors in her district. She was a liberal on 
social issues, supporting abortion rights and pro-female and 
pro-child legislation. 

Prior to being elected to the U.S. Congress, Harman was 
a lawyer, a staff member for California Senator John V. Tunney 
(1972-73), chief counsel and staff director of the U.S. Senate 
Judiciary Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights (1975-77), 
deputy secretary to the cabinet at the White House under 
President Jimmy Carter (1977-78), and special counsel to 
the Department of Defense (1979). An adjunct professor at 
Georgetown University Law Center (1974-75), Harman taught 
public policy and international relations at the University of 
California, Los Angeles where she was named Regents Pro- 
fessor in 1999. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: “Harman, Jane,’ in: K.E Stone, The Con- 
gressional Minyan: The Jews of Capitol Hill (2000), 195-97; “Harman, 
Jane,” in: RE. Hyman and D. Dash Moore (eds.), Jewish Women in 
America: An Historical Encyclopedia, vol. 1 (1997), 594-95; “Harman, 
Jane,’ in: Whos Who in America 2004, vol. 1, 2158; The Almanac of 
American Politics 2004, 257-59. WEBSITES: www.house.gov/harman; 
www.congress.org/congressorg/bio. 


[Peggy K. Pearlstein (24 ed.)] 


HARMATZ, WILLIAM (“Willie? “Bill”; 1931-_ ), U.S. jockey, 
winner of the 1959 Preakness Stakes. Born in Wilkes Barre, 
Pa., the youngest of nine children and the son of a cattle buyer, 
Harmatz grew up in California, where he excelled as a gym- 
nast and was a member of the Los Angeles All-City team. Af- 
ter graduating from high school, Harmatz started working 
at a racetrack, and a career was born. He won 1,770 races be- 
tween 1953 and 1971, including 12 $100,000 events, and won 
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six consecutive races on April 23, 1954. In 1959 Harmatz won 
the Preakness aboard Royal Orbit, after finishing fourth at 
the Kentucky Derby and before finishing third at the Belmont 
Stakes. He received the Jockey’s Guild Meritorious Award in 
1957 and the George Woolf Sportsmanship Award in 1960. 
Harmatz co-founded the Jockey’s Association in 1968 and was 
its executive director from 1972 to 1978. 


[Elli Wohlgelernter (2"¢ ed.)] 


HARNICK, SHELDON (1924-_), U.S. songwriter. Born and 
raised in Chicago, Harnick began studying the violin while 
in grammar school. After service in the army for three years, 
he enrolled in the Northwestern University School of Music 
and earned a bachelor of music degree in 1949. Though his 
focus had been on the violin, Harnick developed skills as a 
writer of comedy sketches, songs, and parody lyrics. By the 
early 1950s, Harnick had moved to New York to try his skill 
on Broadway. His first song in a Broadway show, “The Boston 
Beguine,’ for New Faces of 1952, introduced theatergoers to the 
wry, subtle humor and deft wordplay indicative of a Harnick 
lyric. For the next few years, he contributed lyrics and songs 
to several Broadway shows before he joined up with Jerry 
*Bock to write their own musicals. Their first, The Body Beau- 
tiful, was a moderate success, and in 1959 they wrote Fiorello!, 
about the legendary, half-Jewish, combative former mayor of 
New York City. It won the Pulitzer Prize, the Tony award, and 
Drama Critics’ Circle award as best musical of the year. Next 
was Tenderloin in 1960, set in the seamy Tenderloin district 
of late 19'8-century New York. That was followed in 1963 by 
She Loves Me, a musical set in a pre-World War 11 ice cream 
parlor in Budapest whose songs like “Vanilla Ice Cream” and 
“She Loves Me” became classics. 

These shows were a prelude to Harnick and Bock’s great- 
est success, Fiddler on the Roof, in 1964, starring Zero *Mos- 
tel as Tevya the dairyman with five daughters. Working with 
the director-choreographer Jerome *Robbins and the book 
writer, Joseph Stein, they created a musical masterpiece that 
vividly evoked a vanished community while telling a story 
with universal and timeless appeal. Fiddler, based on a series 
of short stories by *Shalom Aleichem, earned the Tony award 
and a gold record for both its Broadway cast album and film 
soundtrack recordings. In 1971, with the Broadway produc- 
tion still running, the film version, starring Chaim *Topol, was 
released and played worldwide. The following year the stage 
production, with such songs as “Tradition,” “Sunrise, Sunset,” 
Do You Love Me?,’ and “Matchmaker, Matchmaker, Find Me 
a Match,” became the longest-running show in Broadway his- 
tory with more than 3,000 performances, until that record was 
eclipsed in 1979. Over the years, the show has been performed 
thousands of times all over the world in dozens of languages, 
common and obscure. 

After Fiddler, Bock and Harnick collaborated on The Ap- 
ple Tree in 1966, three one-act musicals, and The Rothschilds 
(1970), a musical based on the founding of the banking dy- 
nasty. The partnership foundered at that point, but Harnick 
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went on to collaborate with a number of well-known Broad- 
way and film figures, including Richard *Rodgers, Mary *Rod- 
gers, Michel Legrand, and Joe Raposo. Harnick also provided 
English-language librettos for classical operas and oratorios, 
including works by Stravinsky, Ravel, Mozart, Bach, and Verdi. 
He also wrote the theme songs for two films, both with mu- 
sic by Cy *Coleman: The Heartbreak Kid in 1972 and Blame 
It on Rio in 1984. 

[Stewart Kampel (274 ed.)] 


HARO (Faro), city in Castile, northern Spain. A charter 
(fuero) given to the city by Alfonso viir (1158-1214) granted 
the Jews in Haro, who had aided him during the war against 
Navarre, a series of privileges which included arrangements 
concerning their security, the indemnity to be paid for the 
murder of a Jew, and release from various taxes. In the 13* 
century the community of Haro was the largest in the region 
of La Rioja. Around 1,000 Jews lived then in the town. Jews 
were permitted to fish in the river, to establish mills, and to 
engage in dyeing. Many Jews owned land, particularly vine- 
yards. The fuero was later endorsed by Sancho Iv (1284-95) 
and Ferdinand Iv (1295-1312). Alfonso settled some Jews in 
the fortress but they also lived in the unwalled sections of the 
city. In 1305 they were authorized to choose their own judges 
in suits involving members of different faiths. The Jews of Haro 
were not directly hit by the 1391 massacres, but following the 
persecutions and the war of succession between Pedro 1 and 
Enrique of Trastamara the community declined drastically. An 
organized community continued to exist throughout the 15 
century. In the second half of the 15" century some 250-300 
Jews lived in Haro constituting no less than 10% of the gen- 
eral population. Jews owned lands and vineyards which they 
leased to Christians and Muslims. Some were potters. Prom- 
inent in the 15" century were the tax farmer Don Solomon 
Zadik and Samuel Cubo who represented the community in 
1476 in a dispute with the town council regarding pasture 
land and the slaughterhouse. A census in 1492 at the time of 
the expulsion of the Jews from Spain showed that the com- 
munity numbered 48 taxpayers who possessed 55 houses in 
the Mota quarter. 

From the 12" century the Jews lived in the castle called 
“de la Mota.” In the course of time it expanded and included 
adjacent areas. There are no remains of the Jewish quarter. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, index; Baer, Urkunden, index; 
D. Hergueta, Noticias historicas de la Ciudad de Haro (1906), 61, 208, 
242, 267; Cantera, in: Sefarad, 2 (1942), 327; 22 (1962), 87ff.; Leon 
Tello, ibid., 15 (1955), 157-69; Suarez Fernandez, Documentos, 68, 76. 
G. Martinez Diez, ed. “Fueros de la Rioja,” in: Anuario de historia del 


derecho espanol, 49 (1979), 373-743 437-39. 


[Haim Beinart] 


HAROSET (Heb. ngi9), paste made of fruit, spices, nuts, and 
wine which forms part of the seder rite on *Passover eve. It is 
symbolic of the mortar that the Jews made when they were 
slaves in Egypt. The word is of unknown origin. It has been 
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suggested that it may stem from heres (074, “clay”), because 
of the color resemblance. The ingredients vary in different 
communities; in most western countries, it is made of apples, 
chopped almonds, cinnamon, and red wine. In many Sephardi 
communities, however, the fruits, etc. that grew in Erez Israel 
in Bible times - grapes, wheat (mazzah meal), dates, figs, ol- 
ives, apricots, pomegranates, and almonds - are used. North 
Africans also include pine-nuts and hardboiled eggs, flavor- 
ing the paste with piquant and often pungent spices, such as 
ginger. Yemenites add other seasoning: e.g., chili pepper. In 
Israel, the bland occidental mixture is turned into a dessert by 
adding bananas, dates, candied peel, orange juice, and sugar. 
It is often served as a course of the meal. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Kasher, Haggadah Shelemah (1955), 


62-64. 
[Molly Lyons Bar-David] 


HAROSHETH-GOIIM (Heb. 07133 nw1m), biblical locality, 
the seat of *Sisera, commander of the army of Jabin king of 
Canaan (Judg. 4:2). When Sisera heard that *Barak was as- 
sembling his army at Mount Tabor, he advanced from Ha- 
rosheth-Goiim to the brook of Kishon, where Barak defeated 
him and drove his army back to Harosheth-Goiim (ibid. 4: 
12-16). Various scholars have proposed to identify the site with 
either Khirbat al-Harbaj or Tell al-’Amar near al-Harithiyya. 
These identifications, however, are disputed by B. Mazar, who 
argues that Harosheth-Goiim is not the name of a city but a 
general term designating the forested regions of central Gali- 
lee (cf. Gelil ha-goyim, “Galilee of the nations,” Isa. 8:23), over 
which Sisera attempted to impose his rule. The root wn in 
Hebrew and related languages means “forest”; the Septuagint 
also translates Harosheth as drymos, “forest” (Judg. 4: 16). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abel Geog, 2 (1938), 343f.; Maisler (Mazar), 


in: HUCA, 24 (1953), 81-84; Y. Aharoni, Hitnahalut Shivtei Yisrael ba- 
Galil ha-Elyon (1957), 101f.; Aharoni, Land, index. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


HARRAN (Hirsch), DON (1936-_), Israeli musicologist. 
Born in the United States, Harran received his B.A. degree at 
Yale University in Romance languages, and then gained his 
M.A. and Ph.D. in musicology at Berkeley. In 1965 he settled 
in Israel and was among the small group of founders of the 
Musicology Department at the Hebrew University of Jeru- 
salem, the first in the country, and became full professor in 
1979. He was chair of the department, president of the Israeli 
Musicological Society, and vice president of the International 
Musicological Society. Harran earned a high international 
reputation as a meticulous, prolific, and original researcher. 
His primary area of specialization was the music of the Re- 
naissance and early Baroque. His publications include more 
than a hundred articles and editions of late Italian madrigals 
and books on humanism in Italy, most importantly, Word- 
Tone Relations in Musical Thought: From Antiquity to the Sev- 
enteenth Century (Musicological Studies & Documents, 40, 
Neuhausen-Stuttgart: Hanssler-Verlag for the American In- 
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stitute of Musicology, 1986). His life-long project has been the 
monumental critical edition of the music of Salamone Rossi 
(c. 1570-c. 1628), the great Jewish composer, on whom he also 
published an extensive monograph: Salamone Rossi, Jewish 
Musician in Late Renaissance (Mantua, Oxford University 
Press, 1999). In recent years he has focused on the research of 
Jewish music in later periods, as well as on studies of the set- 


ting of Psalm verses. 
[Jehoash Hirshberg (24 ed.)] 


HARRIS, BARBARA (Sandra Markowitz; 1937-_), U.S. ac- 
tress. Born in Evanston, Illinois, Harris attended the Good- 
man Theater School and the University of Chicago. Generally 
acknowledged as one of the pioneering women in the field 
of improvisational theater, Harris began her career with the 
famous Second City improvisation troupe. She moved from 
there to Broadway, where she won a Tony Award for Best Ac- 
tress for her performance in the musical The Apple Tree (1967). 
Her other Broadway performances were From the Second City 
(1961); Mother Courage and Her Children (1963); and On a 
Clear Day You Can See Forever (1965). She also starred in a 
stage production of Oh Dad, Poor Dad ..., for which she won 
a Theater World Award in 1962. 

Harris made her film debut in the bittersweet comedy A 
Thousand Clowns (1965) and went on to star in such films as 
Oh Dad, Poor Dad... (1967), Plaza Suite (1971), Who Is Harry 
Kellerman and Why Is He Saying Those Terrible Things About 
Me? (1971), The War between Men and Women (1972), Mixed 
Company (1974), Nashville (1976), Freaky Friday (1976), Movie 
Movie (1978), The Seduction of Joe Tynan (1979), The North 
Avenue Irregulars (1979), Second-Hand Hearts (1981), Peggy 
Sue Got Married (1986), Dirty Rotten Scoundrels (1988), and 
Grosse Pointe Blank (1997). 


[Jonathan Licht / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


HARRIS, CYRIL KITCHENER (1936— _), chief rabbi of the 
Union of Orthodox Synagogues, South Africa, 1988-2004. 
Born in Glasgow, Harris served as a rabbi in London (1958-87) 
before moving to South Africa. During his U.K. period, he 
also served as senior Jewish chaplain to Her Majesty’s Forces 
(1966-71), as national director of the Bnai Brith Hillel Foun- 
dation (1972-75), as chairman of the Rabbinical Association 
of the United Synagogue (1978-82) and as joint chairman of 
Mizrachi, Great Britain (1984-85). As South African chief 
rabbi, he was prominently involved in speaking out against 
the country’s then racial policies and, with the commence- 
ment of the process of political reform, was at the forefront of 
Jewish leaders encouraging the Jewish community to identify 
with the new democratic dispensation. He was the co-founder 
of MaAfrika Tikkun, the Jewish community’s initiative in re- 
spect of uplifting the disadvantaged in South Africa. Awards 
received included the Distinguished Leadership Award of the 
South African Jewish Board of Deputies (1997), the Common- 
wealth Jewish Council Award (2000, awarded jointly with his 
wife, Ann), the Jerusalem Prize for Communal Leadership 
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(2002), and the International Keren Hayesod 1ua & ucF Hon- 
orary Award (2004). Publications include The Jewish Obliga- 
tion to the Non-Jew (1996) and For Heaven's Sake: The Chief 
Rabbi’ Diary (autobiography, 2000). 

[David Saks (274 ed.)] 


HARRIS, SIR DAVID (1852-1942), South African mining 
magnate, soldier, and politician. A cousin of Barney *Bar- 
nato, Harris went to South Africa from London in 1871, and 
made on foot the 600-mile journey from Durban to the di- 
amond mines at Kimberley, where he worked for a time as 
a digger. His marriage to Rosa Gabriel in 1873 was the first 
Jewish wedding to take place in Kimberley. He became asso- 
ciated with Cecil Rhodes, and from 1897 to 1931 was a direc- 
tor of De Beers Consolidated Mines, founded by Rhodes and 
Barnato. On Barnato’s death in 1897, Harris was elected to his 
seat in Parliament, where for 32 years he was esteemed as an 
authority on the diamond industry. Harris fought in several 
frontier wars in the Cape Colony, rising to the rank of lieuten- 
ant colonel. In the Boer War (1899-1902) he commanded the 
town guard of Kimberley during the historic 125-day siege. He 
was mentioned in dispatches and decorated for his services. 
Later he was knighted. Harris was one of the founders of the 
Griqualand West Hebrew Congregation and was its president 
for many years. His benefactions to the community included 
the site on which the Kimberley synagogue was built in 1875. 
In Parliament he frequently spoke on immigration and other 
matters of Jewish concern. Known as the “grand old man” of 
Kimberley, Harris told the story of his life in Pioneer, Soldier 
and Politician (1931). His Anglo-Boer War career is described 
in “Sir David Harris — Hero of the Siege of Kimberley,’ in: Jew- 


ish Affairs, vol. 54, no. 3 (1999). 
[Louis Hotz] 


HARRIS, JED (Jacob Horowitz; 1900-1979), U.S. theatrical 
producer. Born in Vienna, Harris was taken to the US. as a 
child. His first big success, Broadway (1926), had a three-year 
run. Other productions included The Front Page (1928), Uncle 
Vanya (1930), The Inspector General (1930), Our Town (1938), 
A Doll’s House (1938), The Heiress (1948), and The Crucible 
(1953). At one period he had four successes running on Broad- 
way and was reputed to have amassed and lost more than five 
million dollars. Regarded as an “irascible genius,” Harris was 
the hero in Ben Hecht’s novel A Jew in Love (1931) and Frederic 
Wakeman’s The Saxon Charm (1947). Harris wrote Watchman, 
What of the Night? (1963) and A Dance on the High Wire: Rec- 
ollections of a Time and a Temperament (1979). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Gottfried, Jed Harris: The Curse 
of Genius (1984) 


HARRIS, LOUIS (1921- ), U.S. pollster and author. Harris 
was born in New Haven, Connecticut. He was educated at 
the University of North Carolina where he received his B.A. 
in economics (1942) and then entered the Navy. He was later 
trained in polling by Elmo Roper of Roper Poll fame, draft- 
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ing columns and newspaper articles and learning the craft of 
the then emerging science. Harris formed his own firm, Louis 
Harris and Associates in 1956 and served as the pollster and 
political advisor for John FE. Kennedy’s presidential bid of 1960. 
In the next few years his influence broadened as he became 
the chief pollster for cas News, later switching to aBc News. 
He simultaneously served as a newspaper columnist for such 
publications as the Washington Post, Newsweek, the Chicago 
Tribune, and New York's Daily News. The Harris poll became 
widely recognized, while polling itself became an indispens- 
able and increasingly precise part of every political campaign 
and essential to business planning and marketing. With the 
advent of the computer, the processing of information be- 
came easier and the availability of information to process ever 
greater. Louis Harris and Associates advised candidates for 
public office at every level; both Democrats and Republicans 
are among clients who made use of their marketing services. 

Harris left Louis Harris and Associates in 1992 and 
formed his own research firm, LH Research. He wrote many 
books and countless studies, some public and some quite pri- 
vate. From his publications one can note a particular interest 
in the racial issues that gripped the United States in the 1960s 
and the strained ties between the African American commu- 


nity and the Jews. 
[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


HARRIS, MARK (1922-— ), U.S. novelist and critic. Harris re- 
ceived a Ph.D. in 1957 from the University of Minnesota. He is 
best known for his books about baseball players, notably the 
Henry Wiggen novels: The Southpaw (1953); Bang the Drum 
Slowly (1956), which was made into a film in 1973; A Ticket for 
a Seamstitch (1957); and It Looked Like For Ever ( 1979). Har- 
ris also wrote “problem” novels such as Trumpet to the World 
(1946), Something About a Soldier (1957), and Wake Up, Stupid 
(1959). City of Discontent (1952) dealt with Vachel Lindsay, and 
Friedman and Son (1963) was a play about the conflicts of Jew- 
ish life. His novel The Goy, about a gentile professor grappling 
with the meaning of historical writing as well as the meaning 
of his own life, including his response to Jews, was published 
in 1970. His study of Bellow, Saul Bellow, Drumlin Woodchuck, 
was published in 1980. His autobiographical reflections can 
be found in Mark the Glove Boy, or the Last Days of Richard 
Nixon (1964), Twentyone Twice: A Journal (1966) and Best Fa- 
ther Ever Invented: The Autobiography of Mark Harris (1976). 
His novel Speed was published in 1990, followed by Diamond: 
Baseball Writings of Mark Harris (1994). He also edited The 


Heart of Boswell (1981). faapgthioaoneed 


HARRIS, MARVIN (1927-2001), U.S. anthropologist. Born 
in New York City, educated at Columbia University (A.B., 
1949; Ph.D., 1953), Harris taught at Columbia from 1952 to 
1981 and was graduate research professor at the University of 
Florida from 1981 until his retirement in 2000. 

Marvin Harris was one of the originators of the anthro- 
pological theory known as cultural materialism and is perhaps 
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the scholar most closely associated with it. He first proposed 
this approach in his book The Rise of Anthropological Theory 
(1968), which rejected the then dominant structuralist ap- 
proaches associated with *Durkheim and *Levi-Strauss and 
their followers, which attribute changes in cultural develop- 
ment to changes in ideas rather than to material necessity. Cul- 
tural materialism, in attempting to account for the evolution 
of sociocultural systems, holds that the values and practices 
of a culture develop from the interaction of technology, the 
environment, population levels, and basic biological needs. 
Institutions like religion, law, or kinship systems - or human 
sacrifice, or the prohibition against eating cows or pigs — must 
have some function that gives a society a material advantage 
in its environment, or they would not have developed. Crit- 
ics claim that cultural materialism is too deterministic and 
reductive, trying to explain too many diverse cultural phe- 
nomena too simply, but its fundamental insight — that soci- 
eties are shaped by their material needs — has been incorpo- 
rated into anthropological discourse, though the theory as a 
whole remains somewhat controversial. Its primary intellec- 
tual ancestors are Marx and Malthus, but it draws upon other 
sources as well. 

Harris was concerned to participate in public debate, 
and most of his books were in fact written for a nonschol- 
arly audience. Among his works for the general public are 
Cows, Pigs, Wars, and Witches: The Riddles of Culture (1974), 
Cannibals and Kings: The Origins of Cultures (1977), Cultural 
Materialism: The Struggle for a Science of Culture (1979), Why 
Nothing Works: The Anthropology of Daily Life (1983), Good to 
Eat: Riddles of Food and Culture (1986), and The Sacred Cow 
and the Abominable Pig (1987). His more scholarly work in- 
cludes Town and Country in Brazil (1956), Portugal’s “Wards”: 
A First-Hand Report on Labor and Education in Mocambique 
(1958), Minorities in the New World: Six Case Studies (1958), 
‘The Nature of Cultural Things (1964), Patterns of Race in the 
Americas (1964), The Rise of Anthropological Theory: A History 
of Theories of Culture (1968), Death, Sex, and Fertility: Popula- 
tion Regulation in Preindustrial and Developing Societies (1987, 
with Eric B. Ross), Food and Evolution: Toward a Theory of 
Human Food Habits (1987, with Eric B. Ross), and Theories of 
Culture in Postmodern Times (1999). 

[Drew Silver (24 ed.)] 


HARRIS, MAURICE (1859-1939), U.S. rabbi and communal 
worker. Born in London, he came to the United States at 10 
and entered the business world. He studied at Columbia Uni- 
versity earning his B.A. (1887), M.A. (1888), and Ph.D. (1889). 
He was ordained at Temple Emanu-E]l Theological Seminary, 
a short-lived affiliate of the famed New York Congregation 
(1884) and became the rabbi of Temple Israel in Harlem. His 
most important work was with the immigrant population. He 
was a founder of the Jewish Board of Guardians, the New York 
Society for the Prevention of Crime and a founder and presi- 
dent of the Federation Settlement and the Jewish Projectory, 
an organization designed to facilitate the successful absorp- 
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tion of the immigrants who flooded New York beginning in 
1881. He was the author of several books, among them History 
of the Medieval Jews (192.4), The People of the Book, 3 volumes 
(1929-1933), Modern Jewish History (1910, 1924, 1928), Modern 
Jewish History from the Renaissance to the World War (1922), 
The Story of the Jew (1919), The Story of the Jew in America 
(1921); and A Thousand Years of Jewish History (1927). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K.M. Olitzsky, L.J. Sussman and M.H. Stern 
Reform Judaism in America: A Biographical Dictionary and Source- 
book (1993). 


HARRIS, MILTON (1906-1991), U.S. polymer and textile 
chemist. Born in Portland, Oregon, at the age of 16 Harris re- 
ceived his B.S. from Oregon State University (osu) in chemical 
engineering and his Ph.D. in chemistry from Yale University 
in 1929. Harris spent a large part of his career in commercial 
research. In 1931 Harris was one of the founders of the insti- 
tute for the study of textiles at the National Bureau of Stan- 
dards. Their work resulted in fibers that were water-repel- 
lent, flameproof, and rotproof. He helped develop processes 
for permanent press in woolen goods and wash-and-wear 
cotton finishing. His work led ultimately to the development 
of synthetic polymers such as nylon, polyester, and plastics. 
He was director of research at the Textile Research Institute 
in 1938-44. In 1945 he founded his own research laboratory, 
which later became a subsidiary of the Gillette Company. He 
was director of research and vice president of Gillette from 
1956 until his retirement in 1966. He was chairman of the 
American Institute of Chemists (1961-62) and later chairman 
of its board of directors. He edited Handbook of Textile Fibers 
(1954), and the dyes and textile section of Chemical Abstracts 
(1949-61). In addition to the Milton Harris Chair at osu, his 
gifts have supported three scholarships, two teaching grants, 
and awards in chemistry, biochemistry, and basic research. 
His last major financial gift to osu was a trust fund that will 
provide an endowment of roughly $2 million for the Depart- 


ment of Chemistry. 
[Bracha Rager (24 ed.)] 


HARRIS, SIR PERCY ALFRED (1876-1952), English politi- 
cian. Born in London and educated at Harrow and Cambridge, 
Harris was admitted to the bar in 1899, although by profes- 
sion he was engaged in his father’s mercantile business which 
traded with New Zealand. Harris retained a lifelong interest 
in that country, and published New Zealand and Its Politics 
in 1909. He traveled around the world three times and lived 
in New Zealand for three years. From 1907 to 1934 and from 
1946 until his death he was a member of the London County 
Council and served as its deputy chairman from 1915 to 1916. 
In that year he returned to parliament as Liberal member for 
Harborough. Harris was elected for a second time in 1922 and 
sat continuously until 1945 when he retired. He was made a 
baronet in 1932 and from 1940 to 1945 was deputy leader of 
the Liberal Party in the House of Commons. His publications 
include London and Its Government (originally written in 1913 
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and rewritten in 1931) and an autobiography, Forty Years In 
and Out of Parliament (1947). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™ ed.)] 


HARRIS, SAM HENRY (1872-1941), U.S. theatrical man- 
ager. Born in New York, Harris produced many successful 
plays. Several of them won Pulitzer Prizes, such as Icebound 
(1923) by Owen Davis and Of Thee I Sing (1931) by George S. 
*Kaufman. His partnership with playwright George M. Co- 
han lasted 15 years and resulted in the production of about 50 
plays. Among them were the Broadway successes The Music 
Box Revue (1921), Rain (1922), and The Jazz Singer (1925). In 
1929 Harris lost a considerable fortune but managed to recoup 
it with Once in a Lifetime (1930) and Moss *Hart’s Pulitzer 
Prize-winning You Can't Take It with You (1936). 

Harris was considered one of the great gentlemen of 
the theater, renowned for his fairness and kindness to ac- 
tors, writers, and others involved in show business. One of 
the Great White Way’s most prolific independent producers, 
Harris presented more than 130 Broadway plays and musicals. 
They include The Talk of New York (1908), The Little Million- 
aire (1911), Hamlet (1922), The Cocoanuts (starring the Marx 
Brothers, 1925), Chicago (1926), Animal Crackers (starring 
the Marx Brothers, 1928), Dinner at Eight (1932), Of Mice and 
Men (1937), and The Man Who Came to Dinner (1939). Later 
productions performed in the theater owned and operated by 
the Estate of Sam H. Harris include I Remember Mama (1944), 
Lost in the Stars (1949), and Five Finger Exercise (1959). 


[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


HARRIS, SYDNEY (1917- ), Canadian jurist, Jewish 
community leader. Harris was born in Toronto in 1917. He 
received his B.A. from the University of Toronto in 1939 and 
a law degree from Osgoode Law School in 1942. He was called 
to the Bar that same year. For 34 years Harris was a leading 
criminal lawyer appearing in courts at every level of the 
judicial system, including the Supreme Court of Canada. He 
was then appointed a judge in the Ontario Provincial Court. 
Among his more controversial cases was the 1978 trial of a 
gay Toronto newspaper charged with two different obscenity 
violations under the Canadian Criminal Code. In a decision 
still hailed as a major step in the struggle for gay rights and 
freedom of the press in Canada, Harris found the newspaper 
not guilty on both charges. After retiring from the bench in 
1992, he served as a deputy judge, a member of the Ontario 
Assessment Review Board, and a member of the Council of 
Ontario Land Surveyors. 

Harris was one of Canada’s foremost postwar Canadian 
Jewish community leaders. As a member of the Canadian Jew- 
ish Congress for 60 years, Harris served as chair of Commu- 
nity Relations in the 1960s and as national president from 1974 
to 1977. He was instrumental in lobbying the Canadian govern- 
ment on behalf of Soviet Jews and was a major proponent of 
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hate propaganda legislation and active in the anti-Nazi cam- 
paign in Toronto in the 1960s. Harris also served as president 
of several other organizations, including the Jewish Vocational 
Service, Upper Canada Lodge of B’nai B'rith Canada, and the 
Canadian Council of Reform Congregations. In later years, 
he provided counsel to the leadership of the Canadian Jewish 
Congress. Harris was honored with the 1967 Confederation 
Centennial Medal and the 1973 Queen’s Jubilee Medal. 


[Frank Bialystok (274 ed.)] 


HARRIS, ZELLIG SABBETAI (1909-1992), U.S. linguist. 
Harris was born in Russia and was taken to the United States 
as a child of four. He graduated from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and joined the faculty there in 1931. In 1946 he founded 
the first linguistics department in the country and in 1947 was 
appointed professor of linguistics. One of his best-known stu- 
dents was Noam *Chomsky. 

In the late 1930s his interests shifted from Semitics to gen- 
eral linguistics. His early work was devoted primarily to the 
development of procedures of linguistic analysis. At the time, 
he wrote Development of the Canaanite Dialects (1939). His 
purpose was to devise a set of precisely formulated methods 
which, applied to data of a particular language, would yield a 
grammatical description of this language. This was completed 
in the late 1940s, and Harris then turned his attention to the 
study of connected discourse. He observed that formal opera- 
tions of a general nature could be applied to the utterances of 
a discourse, reducing it to a “normalized” form. Procedures 
analogous to those of structural linguistics could then be ap- 
plied, finally yielding a structural analysis of the discourse. 
This work led to an intensive investigation of the properties 
of the formal operations (“transformations”). Other investiga- 
tions resulted in the development of computer programs for 
the analysis of language structure, many studies of the detailed 
properties of English syntax, and more abstract investigation 
of the formal properties of linguistic structures. 

Harris helped to develop the adult education program 
for Israeli kibbutzim centered in Givat Havivah. 

Harris’ major publications on his work are Methods in 
Structural Linguistics (1951), String Analysis of Sentence Struc- 
ture (1962), Discourse Analysis Reprints (1963), Mathematical 
Structures of Language (1968), The Form of Information in Sci- 
ence (1989), and A Theory of Language and Information (1992). 
His book The Transformation of Capitalist Society was pro- 
duced posthumously from a completed manuscript prepared 
for publication by M. Eden, W. Evan, and S. Melman (1997). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Nevin and S. Johnson (eds.), The 
Legacy of Zellig Harris: Language and Information into the 21° Cen- 


tury (2002). 
[Noam Chomsky / Ruth Beloff (2"4 ed.)] 


HARRISBURG, capital city of Pennsylvania. Of a total popu- 
lation of 251,798 in Harrisburg City (48,950) and the surround- 
ing Dauphin County, there were an estimated 5,164 Jews (ac- 
cording to a 1994 demographic survey). Cumberland County, 
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across the Susquehanna River, had an estimated 1,821 Jews out 
of a population of 213,674. The first Jewish settlers in Harris- 
burg were immigrants from Germany and England; they ar- 
rived in the 1840s and assembled regularly for Sabbath and 
holiday services under the leadership of Lazarus Bernhard. 
In 1853, this group drew up the constitution for the first syna- 
gogue, Ohev Sholom, which was Orthodox until 1867, when 
it adopted Reform. Rabbi Philip David Bookstaber, spiritual 
head of the congregation from 1924 to 1962, was a leader of 
the Boy Scouts of America. Other congregations that formed 
since then were Chisuk Emuna (1884), now Traditional Con- 
servative; Cong. Kesher Israel (1902), the leading Orthodox 
institution in central Pennsylvania; Temple Beth El (1926), 
egalitarian Conservative; and Machzike Hadas (1904), now 
known as Chabad-Lubavitch (hasidic). Other area synagogues 
include B’nai Jacob Synagogue, Conservative (on the National 
Registry of Historic Places), founded in 1906 in nearby Mid- 
dletown (Dauphin County); Cong. Beth Shalom (1970), Re- 
constructionist, in Mechanicsburg; and Cong. Beth Tikvah, 
egalitarian, Carlisle, both in Cumberland County. Eliezer *Sil- 
ver, who served as rabbi of Kesher Israel from 1907 to 1925, 
founded many of the community’s services, including the Har- 
risburg Hebrew School, a talmud torah; the Hebrew Free Loan 
Society; and the Transient Home. Yeshiva Academy, provid- 
ing secular and Jewish education to children from preschool 
through eighth grade, was one of the first Jewish day schools 
in the country outside a major metropolitan area. It was estab- 
lished (and renamed for) Rabbi David L. Silver, rabbi of Kes- 
her Israel, and Aaron S. Feinerman. The Jewish Community 
Center was founded in 1915 as a YMHA, by Leon Lowengard; 
its name was changed in 1941, and it has occupied its current 
building since 1956. The Jewish Federation of Greater Har- 
risburg was formed in 2002 through the consolidation of the 
United Jewish Community (founded in 1933) and the Jewish 
Community Center. The Federation serves as the central fund- 
raising agency, speaks officially for the community on both 
Jewish matters and Jewish-gentile community relations, pro- 
motes the quality and values of Jewish life, and publishes the 
biweekly newspaper Community Review. Agencies supported 
by the Federation include the Jewish Family Service, the Jew- 
ish Group Home (for the developmentally disabled), the Jew- 
ish Home, and The Residence, a senior living community on 
the campus of the Home. David Silver, rabbi of Kesher Israel 
from 1932 to 1983, was the driving force (with Horace Gold- 
berger) of the Jewish Home. In addition to afternoon schools 
at a few area congregations, the Federation sponsors the Har- 
risburg Hebrew High School for public school students. The 
Harrisburg Jewish community had the highest per capita do- 
nation in the country to the uja emergency fund during Is- 
rael’s Six-Day War. For decades its leading philanthropist was 
businesswoman Mary Sachs, known as the “Merchant Prin- 
cess.” The late David Javitch founded the Giant Food Stores 
chain with one meat market in Carlisle in 1923; in 1968 his son 
Lee (now retired) took over as president of the chain, now a 
part of Ahold U.S.A. Companies. 
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Other community leaders have included Albert Hursh 
(d. 2004), who served the jcc and Federation professionally 
for eight decades; Rite Aid Corporation founder Alex Grass, 
who has served as chair of the Board of Governors of the He- 
brew University of Jerusalem, member of the board of United 
Jewish Appeal, and member and past chair of the Board of 
Governors of the Jewish Agency for Israel; and Lois Lehrman 
Grass, philanthropist and patron of the arts. 

Until the 1940s most Jews were engaged in the merchan- 
dising of food, clothing, and furniture; the scrap business; and 
peddling. In the 1960s, many were engaged in manufacturing 
clothing, food distribution, retail merchandising, the profes- 
sions, and state government positions. In 1958 attorney Gilbert 
Nurick was the first Jew to head the State Bar Association. The 
first community college in the state, Harrisburg Area Com- 
munity College, was established mainly because of the efforts 
of Bruce E. Cooper, chairman of its board. In 1969, William 
Lipsitt became the first Jewish judge of a county court. By the 
1990s, most Jews were found in the professions and state gov- 


ernment positions. 
[Barbara Trainin Blank (2™4 ed.)] 


HARRISON, LEON (1866-1928), U.S. rabbi. Born in Liver- 
pool England, Harrison immigrated to the United States with 
his parents and studied in public schools, the City College of 
New York, and Columbia University. He then attended the 
Congregation Emanu-El Theological Seminary and was or- 
dained by Kaufmann Kohler and Gustav Gottheil. His first 
pulpit was in Brooklyn and later he officiated in St. Louis. He 
first introduced Sunday services in St. Louis and later aban- 
doned them for late Friday evening services. Deeply con- 
cerned socially, he was vice president of the Anti-Tubercu- 
losis Society, director of the Tenement House Improvement 
Association, and a founder of the Social Settlement League 
and the Fresh Air Society in St. Louis. A wonderful preacher 
he delivered a eulogy at the funeral of Henry Ward Beecher 
and also gave the McKinley memorial address at the St. Louis 
Coliseum. He was the co-editor of the Semitics section of the 
Editor’s Encyclopedia. A posthumous publication of his ser- 
mons was titled The Religion of the Modern Liberal. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: American Jewish Year Book, 5 (1903); Uni- 
versal Jewish Encyclopedia; K. Olitzsky, I. Sussman, and M.H. Stern, 
Reform Judaism in American: A Biographical Dictionary and Source- 


book (1993). 
[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


HARRISON, LESTER (“Les”; 1904-1997), U.S. basketball 
coach, owner, and organizer; member of the Basketball Hall 
of Fame. Born and raised in Rochester, New York, “Laizer” 
Harrison began a lifelong involvement with basketball as a 
player at East High School and in the inaugural New York State 
Section v Basketball tournament in 1922, Harrison scored 18 
points in his team’s 22-18 victory over West High. Harrison 
played, coached, organized, and promoted professional bas- 
ketball in New York State for the Rochester Seagrams, Ebers, 
and Pros from the 1920s through the 1940s, before forming a 
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semi-pro team, the Rochester Pros, with his brother Jack in 
1944. The next year the team - renamed the Rochester Royals - 
began playing in the National Basketball League, where Har- 
rison coached the team to a 99-39 record and three straight 
NBL finals, winning the championship as well as being named 
Coach of the Year in 1946. Harrison led the way for a merger of 
professional basketball leagues by joining the Basketball Asso- 
ciation of America for the 1948-49 season, leading the Royals 
to a 45-15 record, going 33-1 at home and getting to the finals. 
After the season the NBL merged into the BAA to form one 
league, the National Basketball Association. The Royals won 
the nBa championship in 1951, making Harrison the first of 
five Jewish coaches to win the NBA title. He stepped down as 
coach after the 1954-55 season, leaving with a six-season NBA 
record of 250-166, and a 10-season coaching career record of 
394-220, along with five divisional titles. Harrison moved the 
Royals to Cincinnati before the 1957-58 season and sold the 
team the following year. Harrison was a member of the NBA’s 
Rules Committee and Board of Directors, and was elected to 
the Hall of Fame in 1980. 

[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 


HARRISSE, HENRY (1829-1910), U.S. historiographer. Born 
in Paris, Harrisse immigrated to the United States in 1849. 
After teaching in South Carolina, he became professor of 
French at the University of North Carolina and simultane- 
ously prepared for the bar at its Law School. In 1857, he set- 
tled in Chicago and four years later in New York, dividing his 
time between the practice of law and writing on philosophy, 
French literature, and historiography. In New York, he met 
Samuel Barlow, the eminent attorney and Americana biblio- 
phile, who stimulated his interest in the period of discovery. 
Together they published Notes on Columbus (1866). Harrisse’s 
Bibliotheca Americana Vetustissima, which evaluated every 
book referring to America from 1493 to 1551 (1866; repr. 1922, 
1958), established his reputation and, when he returned to 
Paris (1866) to practice law, he was acknowledged as an au- 
thority in American studies. 

Among his other books on the period of discovery are: 
Notes pour servir a Vhistoire, a la bibliographie et a la carto- 
graphie de la Nouvelle-France et des pays adjacents, 1545-1700 
(1872); Ferdnand Colomb, sa vie, ses oeuvres... (1872); Chris- 
tophe Colomb, son origine, sa vie, ses voyages, sa famille et ses 
descendants (2 vols., 1884-85); The Discovery of North Amer- 
ica (1892); Americus (Eng., 1895); John Cabot, the Discoverer 
of North America... (1896); and The Diplomatic History of 
America. Its First Chapter... (1897). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Cordier, Henry Harrisse (Fr., 1912); R.G. 


Adams, Three Americanists (1939). 
[Maury A. Bromsen] 


HARRY, MYRIAM, pen name of Mme. Emile Perrault, née 
Shapira (1875-1958), French author. She was born in Jeru- 
salem, the daughter of Moses William Shapira; her mother 
was a former Protestant deaconess. Myriam was educated in 
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Berlin and Paris, where she became secretary to the French 
critic, Jules Lemaitre. She led an active life and many of her 
experiences found their way into her stories. Her sensitivity 
to human suffering lent depth and color to such works as La 
Conquéte de Jérusalem (1903), La Divine chanson (1911), La 
petite fille de Jérusalem (1914), Siona chez les Barbares (1918), 
Siona a Paris (1919), and Le Tendre cantique de Siona (1922). 
Myriam Harry also wrote accounts of her travels in Tunisia, 
Egypt, the Levant, Madagascar, Persia, Indochina, and Pales- 
tine. Three of these, Les Amants de Sion (1923), La Nuit de Jé- 
rusalem (1928), and La Jérusalem retrouvée (1930), show clearly 
her sympathy for the Zionist movement. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Mailloux, Myriam Harry (Fr., 1920); Le 


Monde (March 12, 1958). 
[Moshe Catane] 


HARSHAV, BENJAMIN (Hrushovski; H. Binyomin/Bin- 
yamin; 1928- ), literary theorist, scholar, and poet. Born in 
Vilna, Harshav studied in the U.S.S.R. during World War 11 
and was active in the Zionist-Socialist movement in Germany 
before immigrating to Palestine in May 1948, serving in com- 
bat in the Israeli War of Independence and studying at the 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem and at Yale. He founded the 
Porter Institute for Poetics and Semiotics at Tel Aviv Univer- 
sity, developing the approach of “constructive poetics.’ In the 
fields of literary theory, poetics, cultural semiotics, prosody, 
and comparative and Hebrew literature he published over 30 
monographs, in addition to numerous edited and translated 
volumes (especially of poetry into Hebrew and, with Barbara 
Harshay, into English), among them: American Yiddish Po- 
etry (1986), The Meaning of Yiddish (1990), Language in Time 
of Revolution (1993), Shirat ha-Tekhiya ha-Ivrit (“Poetry of the 
Hebrew Revival,” 2 vols., 2000), Marc Chagall and His Times: 
A Documentary Narrative (2004), Marc Chagall / The Lost Jew- 
ish World: The Nature of his Art and Iconography (2006), and 
five volumes of his selected works in Hebrew (his important 
theoretical work especially in vols. 1-2; 2000). Beyond his long 
tenure at Hebrew University (1954-65), Tel Aviv University 
(1965-87), and Yale (from 1987), he held guest professorships 
and research fellowships at several universities in Europe and 
the U.S., and was a fellow of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences. He founded and edited the scholarly journals 
HaSifrut, pt. (Poetics and Theory of Literature), and Poetics 
Today, and the monograph series Sifrut, Mashma‘ut, Tarbut. 
Harshav wrote poetry in both Hebrew (Shirei Gabi Daniel, 
2000) and Yiddish (under the name [H.] Binyomin): Shtoybn 
(“Dust,” 1948) and Take oyf Tshikaves: Geblibene Lider (“For 
the Sake of Curiosity: Remnant Poems,” 1994). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Ben-Porat (ed.), Aderet le-Vinyamin, 2 
vols. (1999-2001); idem, in: Poetics Today, 22 (2001), 245-51. 


[Jerold C. Frakes (274 ed.)] 
HART, English family, sons of Hartwig (Naphtali Hertz) 


Moses, formerly of Breslau, later of Hamburg. The elder son 
AARON HART (Uri Phoebus; 1670-1756) first studied and 
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taught in Poland. After 1705 he was appointed rabbi of the 
Ashkenazi community in London in succession to Judah Loeb 
b. Ephraim Anschel. The appointment was largely due to the 
influence of his wealthy brother Moses. Aaron was implicated 
in a dispute concerning the divorce of a member of the com- 
munity, in defense of which he published his Urim ve-Tummin 
(1707), the first book printed entirely in Hebrew in London 
and his only literary production. He continued as rabbi of the 
Great Synagogue until his death. His authority was recognized 
in the Jewish communities that were springing up in the pro- 
vincial towns, and he may be regarded as being informally the 
first chief rabbi of Great Britain. Edward Goldney, an English 
conversionist, engaged in a disputation with him in the last 
years of his life. His brother MOSEs (1675-1756) emigrated to 
England about 1697. Partly through the assistance and support 
of his cousin, the magnate Benjamin Levi, he amassed a for- 
tune as a broker. In 1722 he rebuilt the Ashkenazi synagogue 
(later the Great Synagogue) at his own expense and continued 
to control it until his death. He was highly regarded in govern- 
ment circles and was partly responsible for British diplomatic 
efforts at intervention at the time of the expulsion of the Jews 
from *Prague in 1745. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Roth, History of the Great Synagogue 
(1950), index; Busse, in: JHSET, 21 (1968), 138-47; Kaufmann, ibid., 3 
(1899), 105ff.; Adler, in: Papers... Anglo-Jewish Historical Exhibition 
(1888), 230-78; E. Goldney, Friendly Epistle to Deists and Jews (1759). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online for Aaron Hart and Moses 
Hart; Katz, England, 205-22, index; T. Endelman, Jews of Georgian 
England, index. 


[Cecil Roth] 


HART, AARON (1724-1800), early settler in Canada. Hart 
was a native of London of Bavarian-born parents. He immi- 
grated to New York via Jamaica about 1752. At the time of 
General Jeffrey Amherst’s capture of Montreal in 1760, Hart 
was a civilian supplier to the British troops. He stayed in Can- 
ada, settling in Trois Riviéres, where he acquired considerable 
property and engaged in the fur trade and other commercial 
pursuits. As seigneur of Becancour, Hart recruited a militia 
battalion which bore his name. The second post office estab- 
lished in British Canada was located in his home, with Hart 
as postmaster. He played a leading role in the public life of 
Trois Rivieres and was considered responsible for developing 
the town into an important trading center. The Hart family 
was identified with this city for more than a century. To avoid 
marrying outside his faith, Hart sailed to England and married 
his cousin Dorothea Catherine Judah, whose brothers had also 
settled in Trois Riviéres. His prayer book reveals that he was 
an Ashkenazi Jew and kept his family records in Yiddish. By 
the time he died, Hart was reputed to be the wealthiest man 
in the British colonies. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rosenbloom, Biogr Dict; R. Douville, Aaron 
Hart (Fr., 1938); A. Tessier, in: Cahiers des Dix, 3 (1938), 217-42; S. 
Rosenberg, Jewish Community in Canada (1970), index. 


[Ben G. Kayfetz] 
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HART, ABRAHAM (1810-1885), first important U.S. Jewish 
publishing executive and leading Philadelphia Jew of his gen- 
eration. Hart was born in Philadelphia of German Dutch par- 
ents. On the death of his father in 1823, he secured a job with 
Carey and Lea, the prominent publishing house founded by 
Matthew Carey. In 1829 he and Edward L. Carey established 
their own firm, E.L. Carey & A. Hart, which was soon in the 
first rank of American publishers. Among the authors they 
published were Macaulay, Thackeray, Longfellow, and James 
Fenimore Cooper. Although Carey died in 1845, Hart con- 
tinued to use the name Carey and Hart until 1850, when his 
publications began to appear under the imprint A. Hart which 
he used until he retired in 1854. With his fortune made, Hart 
gave his time to civic activities and to investments in such 
fields as mining and sewing machines. He served as presi- 
dent of Mikveh Israel Congregation of Philadelphia for more 
than 30 years (1841-64 and 1867-76). Hart presided at the 1845 
meeting that inaugurated the *Jewish Publication Society and 
was its president until a fire in his own building in 1851 wiped 
out almost the entire stock of the society’s books. He was ac- 
tive in the agitation for a presidential pronouncement on the 
*Mortara Case in 1858. For three years beginning in 1866 he 
was president of the *Board of Delegates of American Israel- 
ites. Hart was treasurer of the Hebrew Education Society in 
the years 1848-75 and was the first president of *Maimonides 
College. During his time no Jewish development of note in 
Philadelphia, and virtually none nationally, took place with- 
out his support. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.S. Morais, Jews of Philadelphia (1894), 
53-58 and index; E. Wolf and M. Whiteman, History of the Jews of 
Philadelphia (1957), 352-3. 

[Bertram Wallace Korn] 


HART, BENJAMIN (1779-1855), early Canadian army officer 
and magistrate. Hart was born in Trois Riviéres, the third son 
of Aaron *Hart. In February 1811 he applied for a commission 
in the Lower Canada militia. Thomas Coffin, commander of 
the district, responded a year later advising against it on the 
grounds that Christian soldiers would not tolerate Jews in 
their midst. In August 1812 he wrote the governor refuting the 
objection with letters from a Catholic officer and a Protestant 
chaplain and pointing out Coffin’s “private resentment” at be- 
ing defeated by Benjamin’s brother Ezekiel in the 1807 election. 
Nothing came of this exchange but despite this snub Benjamin 
Hart provided the sum of £1,000 to assist the paymaster in his 
needs. Shortly afterward Hart enlisted and saw active service 
in the War of 1812. Hart was justice of the peace in Montreal 
in 1837, and in the rebellion of that year and the following, he 
read the Riot Act and took an active role in quelling the distur- 
bances, both as an army officer and magistrate. In 1826 he was 
president of the Shearith Israel Synagogue in Montreal. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rosenbloom, Biogr Dict; J.J. Price, in AJHSP, 
23 (1915), 137-40; S. Rosenberg, Jewish Community in Canada (1970), 


index. 
[Ben G. Kayfetz] 
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HART, BERNARD (1763-1855), American merchant, father 
of Congressman Emanuel B. *Hart. Hart was born in London 
to a family which probably originated in Fuerth. He had im- 
migrated to Canada by 1776-77 and appears to have lived and 
traded in both Montreal and New York City until about 1800. 
In 1799 he was married to a non-Jewess, Catherine Brett, ei- 
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ther in Canada or New York, but the marriage was a brief one. 
Catherine bore him one son, Henry, in whom Bernard took 
no interest aside from financial support. Henry’s son was the 
literary figure Bret Harte. By the time of Bernard Hart's second 
marriage, in 1806, to Rebecca Seixas, niece of hazzan Gershom 
Mendes *Seixas, Hart had become parnas of Shearith Israel 
Congregation in New York, a post which he held for three 
years. He was active in the affairs of the congregation for many 
years, especially in its burial society. Hart is reported to have 
served as a quartermaster in the New York State Militia in 1787, 
and as a major during the War of 1812. He was a member of 
the committees that established the first New York Exchange 
office in 1792, and the New York Stock and Exchange Board 
in 1817, serving as secretary of the latter 1831-53. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rosenbloom, Biogr Dict, s.v.; D. Pool, Por- 
traits Etched in Stone (1952), index; H. Simonhoff, Jewish Notables in 


America (1956), 239-42. 
[Bertram Wallace Korn] 


HART, CECIL M. (1883-1940), Canadian ice hockey pioneer. 
Born in Bedford, Quebec, a direct descendant of Aaron *Hart, 
Canada’s first Jewish settler, Cecil Hart organized, managed, 
and played for the Star Hockey Club from 1900 to 1922. In 1910 
he formed the Montreal City Hockey League, and his Stars 
became champions in 1914-15 and 1916-17. Hart organized 
the first international amateur hockey series between Canada 
and the United States. Entering professional hockey in 1921, 
Hart secured the Montreal Canadiens of the National Hockey 
League for a group of businessmen and became manager. For 
six straight seasons they reached the championship playoffs. 
The Canadiens won the Stanley Cup (emblematic of the world 
professional championship) in 1929-30 and 1930-31. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Postal et al. (eds.), Encyclopedia of Jews 


in Sports (1965), 333-4. 
[Jesse Harold Silver] 


HART, DANIEL (1800-1852), Jamaican lawyer and politician. 
A merchant in Kingston for over 30 years, Hart was the first 
Jew to be granted civil and political privileges in Jamaica. He 
was the senior representative for the Parish of St. Mary in the 
Jamaican House of Assembly and in 1851 was appointed custos 
rotulorum (parish registrar). For many years, he was an alder- 
man and a member of the assembly for the city and parish of 
Kingston, as well as a justice of the peace and assistant judge 


of the Court of Common Pleas. 
[Bernard Hooker] 


HART, EMANUEL BERNARD (1809-1897), New York City 
Democratic politician and leader of Jewish institutions. Hart 
was born in New York City, son of Bernard Hart, a New York 
Stock Exchange member, and Rebecca Seixas Hart. He began 
his political activity in 1832 as a Jacksonian Democrat, and be- 
came a member of the Tammany Society. He served for two 
terms as an alderman in New York City (1845-46). Defeated 
in his first campaign for the federal Congress, Hart won on the 
second try and served from 1851 to 1853. Among many other 
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positions which he held throughout a long, but not particu- 
larly distinguished career of office-holding were surveyor of 
the Port of New York (1857-62); a commissioner of Immigra- 
tion (1870-73); a New York Excise commissioner (1880-83); 
disbursing agent at the New York custom house (1885-89); 
and cashier in the New York County sheriff’s office (1889-93). 
He was also an officer in the New York State Militia. In ear- 
lier years when he was not on the public payroll, Hart was a 
stock and bond broker, and in later years he was a merchant. 
Hart was a member of Shearith Israel Congregation, as was 
his father, and served as president of the Mount Sinai Hospi- 
tal (1870-76), when the hospital’s new structure on Lexington 
Avenue was dedicated. He was also president of the Hebrew 
Home for the Aged and Infirm. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Davis, in: AJHSP, 32 (1931), 99-111; M.U. 
Schappes (ed.), Documentary History of the Jews in the United States 
(1950), 285-6, 641. 

[Bertram Wallace Korn] 


HART, EPHRAIM (1747-1825), U.S. communal leader and 
stockbroker. Hart, who was born in Fuerth, Bavaria, went to 
New York before the outbreak of the American Revolution. 
After the British captured New York (1776), Hart moved to 
Philadelphia. He was one of the first members of the Spanish 
and Portuguese Synagogue in Philadelphia, dedicated in 1782. 
He returned to New York in 1787, became a stockbroker, and 
also speculated successfully in real estate. Hart was a char- 
ter member of the Board of Stock Brokers (1792). He served 
as an elector of Congregation Shearith Israel (1787) and was 
a founder of its burial society Hebra Hesed ve Emet (1802). 
Hart sat in the New York State Senate (1810) and was a busi- 
ness associate of John Jacob Astor. 


HART, ERNEST ABRAHAM (1836-1898), British physician, 
medical editor, and humanitarian. Born and educated in Lon- 
don, during the Crimean War (1854) Hart led his fellow stu- 
dents in a successful appeal to the Admiralty to improve the 
status of the naval doctors aboard ship. At 20 he qualified as a 
specialist in opththalmology and in 1864 became an ophthal- 
mologic surgeon and lecturer at St. Mary’s Hospital in London. 
He introduced new methods in dealing with eye diseases, par- 
ticularly in the treatment of aneurysm. Later he was appointed 
aural surgeon and dean of the medical school. 

In 1858 he had begun writing for the medical journal, 
Lancet, and shortly thereafter was named coeditor. In 1866 
he accepted the editorship of the British Medical Journal, the 
official publication of the British Medical Association. He ex- 
panded and improved the journal and through his efforts the 
membership of the Association increased rapidly. As chairman 
of its Parliamentary Bills Committee, he undertook a number 
of projects to eliminate the ills which militated against public 
health and sound social conditions in Britain. His exposure 
of the deplorable state of the London workhouse infirmaries 
led to the establishment of the Metropolitan Asylums Board 
and to better treatment of the sick among the poor. He cam- 
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paigned against the evil of baby farming, and it was largely 
through his efforts that the Infant Protection Act was passed 
in 1872. Hart had a large part in securing legislation ensuring 
the quality of the milk supply in cities, in abating the smoke 
nuisance, bettering working conditions in factories, and safe- 
guarding the health of workers. He worked for the amelio- 
ration of the plight of Irish peasants and for reclaiming of 
wasteland in Ireland. He attacked the Indian Government 
for its neglect in eliminating the conditions which produced 
cholera. He denounced the fraud of hypnotism and mesmer- 
ism in a series of articles, which appeared under the title of 
“The Eternal Gullible” 

As a young man he had advocated the granting of equal 
rights to Jews in the columns of Frazier’s magazine and in 1877 
he published The Mosaic Code, which dealt with the hygienic 
laws of the Bible. 


HART, EZEKIEL (1767-1843), early Canadian political fig- 
ure. Hart was born in Trois Riviéres, the second son of Aaron 
*Hart. He succeeded his father as seigneur of Becancour. In 
1807 he was elected to the legislature of Lower Canada for 
Trois Rivieres. Because of the sharp rivalry between the French 
and English camps he was prevented from taking his seat at 
the following session of the legislature in 1808. Regarding him 
as a member of the English faction the French-speaking depu- 
ties pointed out that as a Jew he could not take the oath “on the 
true faith of a Christian.” He was reelected in May 1808, and in 
April 1809, he was again prevented from being seated. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rosenbloom, Biogr Dict, 52; J.J. Price, in: 
AJHSP, 23 (1915), 43-53; S. Rosenberg, Jewish Community of Canada 


(1970), index. 
[Ben G. Kayfetz] 


HART, HERBERT LIONEL ADOLPHUS (1907-1992), Brit- 
ish philosopher of law, generally known as H.L.A. Hart. Born 
at Harrogate and educated at Cheltenham, Bradford Gram- 
mar School, and New College, Oxford, in 1932 Hart became 
a barrister. From 1932 to 1940 he practiced at the Chancery 
Bar, and from 1939 to 1945 served in the British War Office. 
He returned to Oxford in 1945, becoming a fellow of Uni- 
versity College, and professor of jurisprudence in 1952-68. 
His major writings include Causation in the Law (with A.M. 
Honoré, 1959), The Concept of Law (1961), Punishment and the 
Elimination of Responsibility (1962), Law, Liberty and Moral- 
ity (1963), and The Morality of the Criminal Law (1964). Each 
of these works is characterized by the application of the tech- 
niques of contemporary philosophy to areas of serious legal 
and moral contention. In general, Hart’s work stands in oppo- 
sition to philosophical determinism, the notion that nobody 
can act differently from the way he does, and therefore cannot 
be held responsible for what he does. To accept this point of 
view would risk blurring the general recognition that a man’s 
fate should depend upon his choice, and with it the whole way 
of conceiving human relationships. Not only in the law or in 
morally crucial situations, but also in our everyday transac- 
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tions, we view one another as responsible and not “merely as 
alterable, predictable, curable, or manipulable things.” From 
1973 to 1978 he was principal of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
Hart visited Israel in 1964, giving the Lionel Cohen lectures 
in Jerusalem. He is regarded as one of the foremost exponents 
of the theory of “legal positivism.” 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; J. Hart, Ask Me No More 
(1998); N. Lacey, A Life of H.L.A. Hart (2004). 


[Avrum Stroll / Williiam D. Rubinstein (2"¢ ed.)] 


HART, ISAAC (d. 1780), U.S. merchant. Hart, a Loyalist, left 
England about 1750, and established himself in Rhode Island. 
He soon became one of the wealthiest merchants in the colony, 
and his prominent position made Hart a leader of *Newport'’s 
Jewish community. He served on the committee which raised 
funds for the building of Newport's Touro synagogue, was one 
of the purchasers of the land it stands on, and his firm, Naph- 
thali Hart and Company, erected the building. In 1780 the rev- 
olutionary government of Rhode Island exiled him with other 
Loyalists, and in December he was killed, supposedly during 
an American raid on Fort George in New York. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rosenbloom, Biogr Dict, s.v. 


[Neil Ovadia] 


HART, JACOB (1745-1814), kabbalist and grammarian. He 
was the first native-born English scholar of this type in the 
modern period. A jeweler by profession, Hart took an active 
part in communal affairs in London and received rabbinical 
ordination in Europe some time between 1800 and 1804. Un- 
der his Hebrew name of Eliakim b. Abraham he published 
various works in Hebrew on religion, Kabbalah, and grammar. 
They include Asarah Maamarot, of which five treatises only 
were published, three of them in England (1794-99); Milhamot 
Adonai, a polemic in defense of religion against science and 
philosophy, sharply criticizing Voltaire and other rationalist 
writers; Binah la-Ittim, a computation of the date of the end of 
the world (kez) according to the Book of *Daniel, predicting it 
for 1843; Zuf Novelot on kabbalistic subjects; an abridgment of 
Novelot Hokhmah by Joseph Solomon *Delmedigo with notes 
and a commentary in which Hart attempted to prove creatio 
ex nihilo. Two of his works were published in Berlin in 1803, 
Ma’yan Gannim, an abridgment of Ginnat Egoz by Joseph b. 
Abraham *Gikatilla, and Ein ha-Kore on the Hebrew vowels, 
which contends that the Ashkenazi pronunciation is correct. 
In the same year Hart published in Roedelheim the grammati- 
cal treatise Ein ha-Mishpat. His works indicate that Hart was 
a man of broad general education. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Barnett and S. Brodetsky, in: JHSET, 14 
(1940), 207-23; A. Barnett, The Western Synagogue through Two Cen- 


turies (1961), index. 
[Cecil Roth] 


HART, JOEL (1784-1842), U.S. doctor. Hart was born in 


Philadelphia and educated at the Royal College of Surgeons 
in London. Establishing himself in New York, Hart became 
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a leader of the city’s medical community. He was one of the 
charter members of the Medical Society of the County of New 
York (1806) and was among the group that founded the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons in 1807. Hart gave up his prac- 
tice in 1817 to become United States consul at Leith, Scotland, 
a position he held until 1832. He then returned to New York 
where he practiced medicine until his death. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rosenbloom, Biogr Dict, s.v. 


[Neil Ovadia] 


HART, KITTY CARLISLE (1910- ), U.S. entertainer, arts 
administrator. Born in New Orleans, La., as Catherine Conn, 
she was brought up in Paris and in Switzerland. She was edu- 
cated at the Sorbonne, the London School of Economics, and 
the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art in London. A singer and 
actress, she appeared in the *Marx Brothers’ farcical film A 
Night at the Opera in 1935 after appearing in three films the 
previous year: Here Is My Heart, She Loves Me Not, and Mur- 
der at the Vanities. Known for her gracious manners and per- 
sonal elegance, she dated George *Gershwin and married the 
playwright Moss *Hart in 1946. As Kitty Carlisle, she became 
a household name in the United States through appearances 
on the panel of the television program To Tell the Truth, in 
which three contestants aver to having the same secret. She 
also was a guest panelist for many years on the popular series 
What's My Line?, in which panelists try to guess the contes- 
tant’s occupation. Both programs gave her an opportunity to 
showcase her wit and intelligence. 

Taking on the real-life role of arts administrator, she 
headed the New York State Council on the Arts, a statewide 
agency, for many years and raised countless thousands to sup- 
port cultural institutions large and small. She proved a tireless 
champion of the arts, and traveled throughout the state to see 
performances by professional and amateur organizations. She 
resumed her acting and singing career in the mid-1980s and 
appeared both in acting roles and as herself in film and televi- 
sion series. She retained her singing voice well into her nine- 
ties and her one-woman shows, played in various parts of the 
United States, included memories of her career, anecdotes of 
her experiences with the Marx Brothers and Gershwin, and 
theatrical stories about her late husband. 


[Stewart Kampel (274 ed.)] 


HART, LORENZ (1895-1943), U.S. musical comedy lyricist. 
Born to immigrant parents, Larry Hart traced his descent 
through his mother from the German poet Heinrich *He- 
ine. Hart graduated from the Columbia University School of 
Journalism in 1916. Although indifferent to academic studies 
outside literature and drama, Hart single-handedly changed 
the craft of lyric writing. He became the expressive bard of 
the urban generation that matured between the wars after he 
was introduced to a 16-year-old Richard *Rodgers by a mu- 
tual friend. Together the team of Rodgers and Hart created 
some of the greatest musicals of the first half of the 20" cen- 
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tury. Hart was working in the theater for the *Shuberts, trans- 
lating German plays, and Rodgers was writing variety shows 
at Columbia. The pair contributed to the Broadway musical 
Poor Little Ritz Girl in 1920 and by 1925 they had their own 
success on Broadway, The Garrick Gaieties, an intimate revue 
that was a counter to huge, flossy “girlie” productions. Rodgers 
and Hart believed that monotony was killing the musical and 
that songwriters had to integrate libretto, lyrics, and music. 
The two men were diametrically opposed in temperament, but 
not in artistic spirit. Rodgers was reserved, disciplined, and 
stern. Hart was emotional and earthy, quick with a joke, and 
effusively warm. Hart suffered from a mild dwarfism and was 
a homosexual at a time of great social repression. In his songs, 
Hart was interested in exploring a single moment of pure emo- 
tion. The pair’s songs were written to work on two levels: they 
had to function within the plotline of the show and they had 
to transcend the show so that people could listen at home and 
appreciate the music. Hart’s songs often worked on a third 
level. Unable to find a mate, Hart rarely wrote a requited love 
song. His output is dominated by dreams and fantasies, lovers 
dancing on the ceiling, funny, ugly valentines. 

Nevertheless, the partners had a string of successes on 
Broadway, including A Connecticut Yankee in 1927, The Boys 
From Syracuse in 1938, On Your Toes in 1936, Pal Joey in 1940, 
and By Jupiter in 1943. Their songs became American classics: 
“The Girl Friend, Manhattan” (“We'll have Manhattan, the 
Bronx and Staten Island, too”), “Thou Swell,” “You Took Ad- 
vantage of Me,” “I'd Rather Be Right,” “Little Girl Blue,” and “T 
Married an Angel,’ to mention a few. In the 1930s Hart wrote 
the lyrics for “Have You Met Miss Jones?,” “The Most Beautiful 
Girl in the World, “The Lady Is a Tramp,’ “Blue Moon,” “My 
Romance,” “Where or When,’ and “Falling in Love With Love” 
from The Boys From Syracuse. The latter, based on A Comedy 
of Errors, was the pioneer adaptation of Shakespeare for mu- 
sical comedy. Most of these songs were delicately oblique for 
a Depression-era audience that did not embrace sentimen- 
tality, but Hart penned the poignant “My Funny Valentine,’ a 
tribute to a homely lover; it became a classic American torch 
song. 

By 1940 Hart and Rodgers decided that more of the nat- 
uralism of contemporary literature and drama had to be in- 
fused in musical comedy. In collaboration with the celebrated 
novelist John O'Hara they adapted his Pal Joey. The theme of 
a nice-looking young white song-and-dance man who could 
flirt and have sex with women was not easily digested by the 
American public. Most of the songs in the production were 
harshly witty. An older woman sings, “Take him, but don't 
ever let him take you.” The show had a mixed reception but a 
decade later it was revived to enthusiastic audiences. 

When wartime came, Hart was out of step with a patri- 
otic public absorbed with traditional American values. The 
folksy Oklahoma! held no interest for him as he sank deeper 
into alcohol and depression, and Rodgers turned to Oscar 
*Hammerstein for a collaborator. But in 1943 Hart and Rod- 
gers reunited for a revival of A Connecticut Yankee. On open- 
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ing night, Hart slipped away and vanished for two days. He 
died a few days later of pneumonia. 


[Stewart Kampel (2"4 ed.) ] 


HART, MOSS (1904-1961), U.S. playwright. Born and raised 
on New York's East Side, Hart wrote his first play when he was 
12 and gained early experience as a producer in Jewish clubs. 
His first success was Once in a Lifetime (1930), a satire on Hol- 
lywood written in collaboration with George S. *Kaufman. 
With Kaufman he went on to write Face the Music (1932), a 
satire on New York municipal government which became an 
Irving *Berlin revue; As Thousands Cheer (1933), a revue with 
music by Irving Berlin; Merrily We Roll Along (1934), a sat- 
ire on Broadway; and two famous comedies, You Can't Take 
It With You (1936), which won a Pulitzer Prize, and The Man 
Who Came To Dinner (1939). On his own, Hart wrote the 
satirical George Washington Slept Here (1940); the libretto 
for the musical Lady in the Dark (1941); and The Climate of 
Eden (1952). Hart’s direction of My Fair Lady, the 1956 musi- 
cal based on Shaw’s Pygmalion, was widely acclaimed. Hart’s 
autobiography, Act One (1959), a modest but moving story, 
was filmed shortly after his death. He was married to Kitty 
Carlisle *Hart. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Gould, Modern American Playwrights 


(1966), 154-67. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steven Bach, Dazzler: The 
Life and Times of Moss Hart (2001). 


[Bernard Grebanier] 


HART, MYER (d. 1797), early American merchant, and a 
founder of the town of Easton, Pennsylvania, in 1752. Hart, an 
immigrant to the colonies, prospered with the town, and by 
1763 was Easton's largest taxpayer and civic leader. Although 
he became a British subject in 1764, he actively supported the 
American Revolution. Hart was appointed to the Pennsylvania 
State Commission charged with the care of British prisoners 
of war, and in 1778 he testified that, despite contradictory re- 
ports, the Englishmen were well treated. In 1782 he moved to 
Philadelphia; his business there failed some years later. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Wolf and M. Whiteman, History of the 


Jews of Philadelphia (1957), index; Rosenbloom, Biogr Dict, s.v. incl. 


bibl. 
[Neil Ovadia] 


HART, SAMUEL (c. 1747-1810), Nova Scotia merchant and 
politician. Hart is known to have settled in the British colony 
of Nova Scotia, to have been a dry goods merchant in Hali- 
fax in the 1780s, and to have lived at Maroon Hall, in Preston. 
He was a member of the small Jewish community which ex- 
isted in Nova Scotia in the second half of the 18" century and 
which dwindled and expired by the mid-19" century. From 
1793 to 1799 Hart was a member of the Nova Scotia House of 
Assembly for Liverpool Township, thus becoming the first 
Jew to sit in a legislative body in territory that was later to 


become Canada. 
[Ben G. Kayfetz] 
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HART, SOLOMON ALEXANDER (1806-1881), English 
painter. Hart was the son of a Plymouth engraver and Hebrew 
teacher and moved with his family to London in 1820. First 
apprenticed to an engraver, Hart entered the Royal Academy 
as a student in 1823; three years later he exhibited a miniature 
portrait of his father. He continued for a time to paint min- 
iatures for a livelihood. In 1828 he showed his first oil at the 
British Institute, and, two years later, Elevation of the Law (now 
in the Tate Gallery, London), also called Interior of a Jewish 
Synagogue at the Time of the Reading of the Law (depicting the 
interior of the former Polish synagogue in London). An asso- 
ciate of the Royal Academy in 1835 and a full member five years 
later, he was professor of painting at the Royal Academy from 
1854 to 1863. In his last eighteen years he served there as librar- 
ian. Hart’s crowded canvases usually illustrate famous episodes 
of English history, and are done in the formal, dignified aca- 
demic style that matured in the Regency period. Paintings on 
Jewish themes are also frequent. His Rejoicing of the Law in 
the Ancient Synagogue at Leghorn represents the procession of 
the Scrolls on Simhat Torah. His painting Manasseh ben Israel 
was destroyed in the London Blitz during World War 11. His 
Reminiscences of Solomon Alexander Hart, R.A., edited by Al- 
exander Brodie, was published in 1882. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 
[Alfred Werner] 


HARTFORD, capital of Connecticut. Population of greater 
Hartford County, 870,000; Jewish population, 34,000 (2001). 


Early History 

Hartford’s town records reveal an early Jewish presence in 
colonial times. General court proceedings in 1659 mention a 
certain “David the Jew,’ an itinerant peddler; in 1661 a party of 
Jews in the city was given permission “to sojourn in Hartford 
seven months”; in 1667 “Jacob the Jew” transported horses to 
New York; in 1669 “David Jew” and “Jacob Jew” were among 
the 721 inhabitants listed in the town records. Advertisements 
in The Hartford Courant in 1788 and 1801 contain references 
to a thoroughfare known as “Jew Street,’ but whether it was 
actually inhabited at the time by Jews or Jewish merchants is 
unknown. 

Jewish settlement in Hartford did not begin in earnest, 
however, until the 1840s with the first wave of immigrants 
from Germany. In 1847 Congregation Beth Israel was formed 
with an initial membership of six; four years later it had 150 
members “of thriving business and good standing in soci- 
ety. A B'nai Brith lodge was established in 1851, and in 1854 a 
Frauen Verein was organized to provide mutual aid and serve 
as a center of social activities. In 1856 Beth Israel acquired its 
first permanent structure, a refurbished Baptist church, and 
engaged Rabbi Isaac Mayer (1809-1898), who served for 12 
years. With growing affluence and acculturation, the congre- 
gation erected a new synagogue in 1876, and in 1878 dropped 
its traditional orientation to join the Reform Union of Ameri- 
can Hebrew Congregations. 
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East European Immigration 

As a result of the great East European immigration to Amer- 
ica, Hartford’s Jewish population increased from 1,500 in 1880 
to over 7,000 in 1910 and to almost 20,000 by 1920. The new 
immigrants founded the Adas Israel Synagogue in 1884, the 
Agudas Achim Synagogue in 1887, and six other Orthodox 
synagogues in the ensuing years. Two East European rabbis, 
Isaac S. Hurewitz, who served in Hartford from 1893 to 1935, 
and Zemach Hoffenberg, who served from 1899 to 1938, min- 
istered to these congregations. They were among the many 
rabbis who served for more than four decades. Other Jewish 
institutions and organizations sprang up: the Hartford Sick 
Benefit Association and the Hebrew Ladies Benevolent Society 
in 1898; the B’nai Zion Society, which sponsored a group of 12 
Zionist clubs, also in 1898; the Hebrew Institute Talmud Torah 
in 1901; the Hebrew Home for the Aged in 1907; the Hebrew 
Home for Children in 1907; a mikveh in 1907; the Council of 
Jewish Women in 1910; and a chapter of the Labor Zionist Far- 
band in 1914. In 1912 some 30 of these organizations merged 
to form the United Jewish Charities. A Hadassah chapter was 
set up by Henrietta Szold in 1914, and in 1918, through the 
joint efforts of five local branches of the Workmen's Circle, the 
Labor Lyceum opened its doors. Among the immigrants were 
some who added new dimensions to Hartford's economic life. 
Expert furriers from Russia helped make Hartford a center of 
the fur trade, and skilled Jewish carpenters and cabinetmakers 
introduced the reproduction of antique furniture. 


Post-World War 1 
Between the two world wars, with the cutoff of mass immigra- 
tion, Hartford’s Jewish community grew at a slower pace; this 
period was primarily one of further consolidation and integra- 
tion into the general life of the city. Hartford’s first Conserva- 
tive congregation, the Emanuel Synagogue, was organized in 
1919. Its first Jewish country club, the Tumble Brook Country 
and Golf Club, was opened in 1922. Mount Sinai Hospital, the 
first and only Jewish hospital in the state, was established in 
1923. The weekly Jewish Ledger, founded by Samuel Neusner in 
1929, with Rabbi Abraham J. Feldman as editor, has chronicled 
Jewish activity in the city. In 1935 a Jewish Community Council 
was formed, and in 1937, the Jewish Welfare Fund; the merger 
of these two organizations into a single Federation in 1945 
united all Jewish communal and philanthropic endeavors un- 
der one roof. A Yeshiva Day School, established in 1940 and 
later renamed the Bess and Paul Sigel Hebrew Academy of 
Greater Hartford, had nine grades, with several hundred stu- 
dents, in 1970. An eight grade Solomon Schechter Day School 
affiliated with the Conservative movement opened in 1971 
and a Hebrew High School, supported by the communities 
of Springfield, ma, New Haven, and Hartford opened in 1996. 
By the mid 1990s more than 400 youngsters in the Greater 
Hartford area were receiving an intensive Jewish day school 
education. 

During the post-World War 11 period, Jewish commu- 
nity life in Greater Hartford centered around the city’s syna- 
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gogues - 11 Conservative, eight Orthodox, and three Reform - 
and around its Jewish Community Center, built in 1955, with 
over 7,000 members. Prominent rabbis in the community 
have included Morris * Silverman (1923-1961), who edited and 
translated the standard siddur that was used in Conservative 
Congregations for half a century or more, Abraham J. Feld- 
man (1925-1968), Abraham AvRutick (1946-1982), and Wil- 
liam Cohen (1946-1994). In all, Greater Hartford had 132 Jew- 
ish philanthropic, religious, cultural, and social organizations 
(1970). During the post-war years, Hartford's religious lead- 
ership was unusually stable with many rabbis serving in their 
congregations for more than three decades including Rab- 
bis Stanley Kessler (Beth El, 1954-1994); Hans Bodenheimer 
(Tikvoh Chadoshoh, 1942-1996); Henry Okolica (Tifereth 
Israel, New Britain, 1960-1993); Philip Lazowski (Beth Hillel, 
1962-1995); Isaac Avigdor (United Synagogues, 1954-1993); 
Haskel Lindenthal (Teferes Israel, 1956-1993); Harry Zwelling 
(Bnai Israel, New Britain, 1936-1971); and Leon Wind (Beth 
Shalom, Manchester, 1946-1979). 

The economic life of the Jewish population is concen- 
trated in the professions and in business. Over one-fifth of 
Hartford's doctors, approximately one-third of its dentists 
and attorneys, and one-half of its certified public accountants 
are Jews. Jews own over half of Hartford’s retail businesses, 
although, in the 1960s, fewer than 2% of the city’s commer- 
cial bank executives and barely 1% of the executives in the 10 
largest insurance companies were Jewish. In the last quarter 
of the 20" century those percentages changed dramatically as 
Jewish professional life increased, obstacles to Jews entering 
banking and insurance ended, and large chain stores replaced 
small retailers on many Main Streets in the United States. At 
the University of Hartford Jews comprise roughly 20% of the 
faculty and 33% of the student body. As is the tendency else- 
where, Hartford’s Jews moved in increasing numbers to the 
suburbs, so that in 1970 the majority lived outside the city 
proper. There was a great white flight to the suburbs in the 
1950s and 1960s and many of the synagogues and Jewish in- 
stitutions were relocated from Hartford to West Hartford. In 
the 1990s Jews moved further into other surrounding com- 
munities including Glastonbury and the Farmington Valley 
towns of Farmington, Avon, and Simsbury. 


Jews in Public Life 

Between 1860 and 1969, 102 Jews were elected to city and town 
councils; 34 served in the state legislature since 1919. In 1933 
Herman P. *Kopplemann became the first Jew from Hartford 
to be elected to Congress, where he served four terms. Some 
Hartfordites holding public office were Morris Silverman, 
chairman and member of the Connecticut State Commis- 
sion on Human Rights and Opportunities from 1943; Bernard 
Shapiro, state welfare commissioner during 1959-70; Elisha 
Freedman, city manager, from 1963; M. Joseph Blumenfield, 
US. District Court judge from 1964; and Louis Shapiro and 
Abraham S. Bordon on the state judiciary. Annie Fisher was 
the first Jewish district superintendent of schools. During the 
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mid to late 20" century, Hartford’s best-known Jewish citizen 
was Abraham A. *Ribicoff, who was governor of Connecti- 
cut, served in the Cabinet of John F. Kennedy, and was then 
elected to the Senate. 

Jews have played an active role in Hartford’s educational 
and cultural life. They are prominent in the University of Hart- 
ford, Trinity College, and the Hartford Symphony. A Jewish 
president, Stephen J. Tractenberg significantly improved the 
University of Hartford and during his tenure the Maurice 
Greenberg Center for Judaic Studies was established. Trinity 
College also has a Judaic Studies program that adds to the in- 
tellectual life of the community. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Silverman, Hartford Jews: 1659-1969 
(1970). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.G. Dalin, J. Rosenbaum, and D.C. 
Dalin, Making a Life, Building a Community: A History of the Jews 
of Hartford (1997). 


[Morris Silverman / Leon Chameides (24 ed.)] 


HARTGLAS, MAXIMILIAN MEIR APOLINARY (1883- 
1953), Zionist leader in Poland during the interwar period. 
Born in Biala Podlaska, Hartglas studied law at Warsaw Uni- 
versity and from 1907 to 1919 practiced his profession in 
Siedlce. As a young student he joined the Zionist academic 
circle, beginning a long friendship with I. *Gruenbaum. At an 
early age he took part in the struggle for Polish independence, 
in Jewish defense, and in Zionist activities. He was among 
those who formulated the “work in the present” (Gegenwart- 
sarbeit) program for Zionism at the *Helsingfors Conference 
(1906). In 1917 at the Third Zionist Convention in Warsaw he 
laid out “the foundations of the Zionist Organization in Po- 
land,” published in Polish in 1918. 

In 1919 he was elected together with 10 others on the 
list of the Union of Jewish Members of the Sejm (Polish par- 
liament). The Union demanded the recognition of Polish 
Jewry as a national community with the rights of a national 
minority, entitled to organize themselves as an autonomous 
entity. They opposed the Polish government's discriminatory 
policy toward the Jews. Hartglas served as defense attorney 
in several famous Polish trials in which the reason for the 
indictment was the fact that the accused were Jews. He was 
instrumental in obtaining the repeal in 1931 of antisemitic 
czarist laws in Poland’s former Russian provinces. Hartglas 
served as chairman of the Polish Zionist Organization and 
was a member of the “Jewish Club” (Kolo Zydowskie) in par- 
liament. He settled in Palestine in 1940 and joined the staff of 
the *Jewish Agency. Upon the establishment of the state 
(1948), he became director general and later legal adviser of 
the Ministry of the Interior headed by Gruenbaum. Through- 
out his life he published articles in various Jewish newspa- 
pers on the problems of Polish Jewry and Zionism in various 
languages, to which he added Hebrew after his settlement in 
Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Harglas, Na pograniczu dwoch swiatow 
(ed. J. Zyndul, 1996); I. Schiper et al. (eds.), Zydzi w Polsce odrodzonej, 
vol. 1.(1933), 313-59; M. Landau, Mi’ut Yehudi Lohem 1918-1928, in- 
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dex; S. Netzer, Maavak Yehudei Polin al Zekhuyoteihem ha-Ezrahiyot 
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[Shlomo Netzer (274 ed.)] 


HARTMAN, DAVID (1931-_ ), rabbi and contemporary Jew- 
ish thinker in Jerusalem. Born in the United States to a family 
that had emigrated from the old yishuv in Jerusalem, Hart- 
man received a traditional education in Jewish day schools, 
and then in the prestigious Lakewood yeshivah. His transfer 
to the Isaac Elhanan Seminary of Yeshiva University resulted 
in a major shift in his life, as he came under the influence of 
Rabbi Joseph B. *Soloveitchik, whose teachings would be- 
come the focus of much of Hartman’s intellectual and spiri- 
tual quest. Soloveitchik represented, for the young Hartman, 
an exemplary combination of profound religious commitment 
and openness to the modern, Western intellectual world, a 
combination appropriate for the committed modern Jew. 
This combination of two worlds would become a central axis 
of Hartman’s thought. 

Following his rabbinic ordination by Soloveitchik, Hart- 
man served several congregations in the U.S. and Canada, 
while completing his graduate studies at Fordham University, a 
Jesuit institution. This exposure to believing Christians, deeply 
committed to their religion but open to the world outside of 
religion, and to other religions, left an indelible impression 
on Hartman, and is clearly reflected in his thought. After re- 
ceiving his Ph.D. he began his academic career, in addition to 
continuing his rabbinical work, and became professor of phi- 
losophy at McGill University. After his immigration to Israel 
in 1971 he joined the faculty of the Hebrew University of Jeru- 
salem, and was promoted to professor of Jewish thought. 

Hartman regarded his immigration as having religious- 
theological significance. Only in the Land of Israel, he be- 
lieved, can one realize a full Jewish life. In the Diaspora, Jew- 
ish life is limited to the private realm and to the synagogue, 
and does not encompass the entire person. By contrast, in 
Israel, and only in Israel, the Jew is obligated to comprehen- 
sive political responsibility; this responsibility, in turn, bears 
religious and theological significance. Hartman is thus prom- 
inent among contemporary Jewish thinkers in emphasizing 
the religious significance of Zionism, climaxing in the estab- 
lishment of the State of Israel and reflecting the theological 
imprint of the covenant at Sinai. In that covenant, the Jewish 
people received exclusive and absolute responsibility for inter- 
preting the Torah and implementing it in the world, and the 
return to Zion expands that covenant into history. God, who 
gradually withdrew from direct control of history, entrusted 
it to human responsibility. Today, with the return to Zion, the 
Jewish people has realized its responsibility by reestablishing 
Jewish life in all areas of life. For Hartman, the importance of 
the State of Israel thus lies in the very possibility of establish- 
ing Jewish life, and not in its being a metaphysical program of 
redemption. In this regard, Hartman was close to such other 
thinkers as Yeshayahu *Leibowitz, Eliezer *Berkovits, and 
his friend Eliezer *Goldman, each of whom, in his own way, 
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pointed out the necessity of the state for Jewish life, without at- 
tributing to the state any metaphysical significance. In adopt- 
ing this position, Hartman distanced himself from the view 
of his teacher Soloveitchik, who did not draw a metaphysical, 
theological map of Israel’s redemption, yet regarded the es- 
tablishment of the State as the Jewish people's response to the 
direct metaphysical challenge posed by God in history. For 
Soloveitchik, historical events are the voice of the “lover” who 
is knocking (Song of Songs 5:2) and who awaits his people's 
response. Hartman, on the other hand, regarded the Zionist 
enterprise as an exclusively human endeavor, which is the cul- 
mination of the historic covenant at Sinai. 

This sense of responsibility led Hartman to accept the 
challenge of restoring the possibility of a new Jewish dialogue, 
integrating commitment to Jewish tradition with openness to 
the present, and took upon himself the task of establishing a 
new bet midrash to serve this vision. In 1976 a group of young 
men and women joined Hartman in this search for a new way 
to express their connection to tradition. Most of them were 
graduates of religious Zionist education, who felt basically 
uncomfortable regarding the relation of the present to the 
past. Hartman offered them a new way of studying, which in 
cultural terms is a dialogue with tradition, and which in re- 
ligious terms is the realization of the covenant at Sinai and 
the implementation of the Torah in human life. This group of 
young men and women became the foundation stone of the 
Shalom Hartman Institute in Jerusalem, which has since then 
become a leading institution of Jewish research, frequented by 
scholars from diverse disciplines and different fields of Jew- 
ish studies, but sharing the recognition of the need to shape a 
new dialogue between present and past. Hartman's approach 
has become a recognized school of thought in Jewish studies, 
combining the best of classical scientific research with contem- 
porary inter-disciplinary approaches, thus making possible a 
new approach to Jewish tradition. This school of thought is a 
realization of Hartman's religious-theological vision, even if 
not all its members share his theological presuppositions. 

The Shalom Hartman Institute is not merely a theoretical 
bet midrash for a scholarly elite. It promotes a wide range of 
educational activities, including training teachers for Jewish 
studies in Israel and the world; seminars for Jewish commu- 
nal and intellectual leaders from Israel and abroad; and, more 
recently, training senior officers in the Israel Defense Forces in 
Jewish identity and values. Hartman himself remains active in 
all these diverse areas of the Institute's program. 

Beyond his institutional and educational activity, Hart- 
man is among the leading Jewish theologians today. While 
always remaining indebted to his teacher Soloveitchik, Hart- 
man continually rejects Soloveitchik’s strict existential stance 
and refuses to adopt the philosophy of fracture and contradic- 
tion which typifies Soloveitchik’s later thought. For the same 
reason, he rejects Leibowitz’s conclusions. Although, like Lei- 
bowitz, Hartman recognizes the decisive role played by the be- 
liever in shaping the religious world, he rejects Leibowitz’s idea 
that at the essence of Judaism lie a rupture and contradiction 
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with the world of moral values. To the contrary, for Hartman 
this is the very meaning of the covenant at Sinai: God estab- 
lishes a covenant with people as they are, with the totality of 
their values and conceptions. The believer is not required to 
withdraw from his human world, but to locate the covenant 
in the heart of human life itself. In this respect, Hartman is 
close to Eliezer Goldman. Both Hartman and Goldman em- 
phasized, in different contexts, the fact that the realm of reli- 
gious life is not located outside the totality of human life, but 
at its center. The difference between them is that Goldman 
regarded religious decisions as nourished by a cultural and 
social understanding of human existence, and by an analysis 
of the meaning of the halakhah, whereas Hartman regarded 
these decisions as founded on the theological significance of 
the covenant at Sinai. 

Hartman may be considered an a priori modernist, for 
whom modern values are accepted as a matter of principle, 
and make possible a renewed and more mature encounter with 
Jewish tradition, as opposed to an a posteriori position, such 
as we find in Soloveitchik’s later thought, according to which 
Judaism develops internally, as a closed system, independently 
of the external world, but is forced by circumstances to par- 
ticipate in the external world. Hartman's position thus reflects 
a Hegelian view of history, in which a later stage is more im- 
portant and decisive. Unlike Hegel, however, in Hartman’s 
view the later historical stage permits a renewed return to the 
beginning and a more profound insight into what is latently 
present in earlier formative stages. For instance, in Hartman's 
view, the neutralization of God in the world, which post-Ni- 
etzschean modernists expressed imperfectly as the death of 
God, is not opposed to Judaism. To the contrary, the neu- 
tralization of God is the profoundest significance of the cov- 
enant at Sinai. In contrast with the creation of the world and 
the exodus from Egypt, in which God acts alone, at Sinai God 
turns to people. The belief in the covenant at Sinai, therefore, 
is for Hartman not grounded on a past historical event, but on 
the partnership between people and God. Jewish history is a 
continual expression of the historic imprint in which people 
take on an ever-increasingly active role. This imprint began 
in the period of the Talmud, with the cognition that God does 
not act in history: “The world behaves in its customary way” 
(olam ke-minhago noheg). Whereas in the biblical period the 
encounter with God was immediate and direct, for the rab- 
bis the relationship with God was intermediated by halakhic 
norms. Hartman's preference for the talmudic over the bibli- 
cal period is based not only on his Hegelian orientation, but 
is also a matter of principle, in two regards. First, whereas the 
biblical period was theocentric, seeing God as the exclusive 
agent in nature and history, the talmudic period was more an- 
thropocentric, shifting attention away from the divine drama 
of creation to the real history of people, who are now respon- 
sible for God’s presence in the world, by studying Torah, ob- 
serving the commandments, and prayer. The talmudic ap- 
proach is thus more responsive to the modern insistence on 
retaining autonomy and personal freedom. Hartman's later 
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thought regards the formation of a sovereign Jewish commu- 
nity in the State of Israel as an additional stage in this process 
of increasing human responsibility for the divine presence in 
the world. Second, biblical thought makes the material sta- 
tus of the human being dependent on human actions. This 
dependence, however, opens the way for the belief in “other 
gods” who also are capable of assuring material blessings. In 
Hartman's opinion, the talmudic world-view, and especially 
Maimonides’ subsequent revolution, saved Judaism from such 
idolatrous belief. 

The struggle against idolatry, which was thus a major 
factor in Hartman’s preference for the talmudic period, also 
points to the great proximity between Hartman’s thought and 
that of Leibowitz: they both maintain a transcendent concep- 
tion of God and both understand the struggle against idola- 
try in terms of rejecting the contingent and immanent roles 
attributed to God. They also share the view that the subject 
of idolatry is not necessarily another, foreign god, but an er- 
roneous conception of God’s status in the world. 

The transcendent conception of God, together with the 
emphasis on the centrality of human religious activity, enabled 
Hartman to develop a type of religious pluralism, based on 
the idea that revelation reflects the divine desire to encounter 
people in their finitude and historical context, and to develop 
a dialogue with them in their own language. This approach 
enabled Hartman to a universalization of the covenant, to in- 
clude not only Jews but also believers from other religions. 
This radical interpretation, in turn, enabled Hartman to rein- 
terpret religious commitment. Instead of the classical under- 
standing of religious commitment in terms of objective truth 
which is universally valid, Hartman's theology posits religious 
commitment as the believer's loyalty to his or her faith. Differ- 
ent believers have diverse religious commitments, and none 
can claim exclusivity of commitment; yet their commitments 
are not thereby harmed. 

Hartman's emphasis on the autonomous, human dimen- 
sion could have led him to conclude that belief is an entirely 
private and voluntary affair. In opposition to this view, he re- 
peatedly emphasized the decisive role of community. The be- 
liever does not encounter God alone and isolated from the 
experience of the real and historic Jewish community; the 
believer is thus a partner in a historical covenant with God, 
and is not a founder of a new covenant. 

Hartman’s thought may thus be characterized both as 
continued interpretation of Maimonides and Soloveitchik, 
the two thinkers who had greatest impact on him, and as 
constructive dialogue with such modern and post-modern 
thinkers as Charles Taylor, Alastair MacIntyre, Richard Rorty, 
and others. 

Hartman's works include Maimonides: Torah and Philo- 
sophic Quest (1976); Joy and Responsibility: Israel, Modernity 
and the Renewal of Judaism (1978); A Living Covenant, The In- 
novative Spirit in Traditional Judaism (1985); Crisis and Lead- 
ership: Epistles of Maimonides (Eng. tr., 1985); Conflicting Vi- 
sions, Spiritual Possibilities of Modern Israel (1990); A Heart 
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of Many Rooms, Celebrating the Many Voices within Judaism 
(1999); Israelis and the Jewish Tradition, An Ancient People 
Debating its Future, (2000); Love and Terror in God Encoun- 
ter, The Theological Legacy of Rabbi Joseph B. Soloveitchik, 
vol. 1 (2001). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Sagi and Z. Zohar (eds.), Renewing Jew- 
ish Commitment, The Work and Thought of David Hartman, 2 vols. 
(Heb., 2001); J. Malino (ed.), Judaism and Modernity, The Religious 
Philosophy of David Hartman (2004). 


[Avi Sagi (274 ed.)] 


HARTMAN, GEOFFREY (1929- ), child survivor of the 
Holocaust and scholar. Born in Frankfurt, Germany, Hartman 
was sent on a Kindertransport to England in 1939. He spent 
the war years in Waddeston with 19 other boys, on the estate 
of James Rothschild. In 1945, he came to the United States 
where he was reunited with his mother. Hartman attended 
Queens College in New York City and earned his Ph.D. at 
Yale where he taught for almost 40 years. He was the Sterling 
Professor Emeritus of English and Comparative Literature at 
Yale and project director and faculty advisor to the Fortunoff 
Video Archive. 

Hartman became acquainted with the Holocaust Sur- 
vivors Film Project in 1979 through his wife's participation. 
When the project's founders decided to expand to include sur- 
vivors’ testimonies from around the country, Hartman, both a 
project board and Yale faculty member, urged the university 
to assist the effort. He recognized the importance and urgency 
of preserving Holocaust testimony and believed the universi- 
ty’s expertise in collections and cataloguing would make it an 
ideal home for the project. With his encouragement and Yale's 
president, A. Bartlett Giamatti’s support, almost 200 testimo- 
nies were deposited at the Sterling Memorial Library in 1981. 
Professor Hartman became faculty advisor and was actively 
involved in directing the project’s development and growth. 
“The original thought about the archive was that when we 
reached a collection of 1,000 testimonies, wed close shop,” said 
Hartman. “But our feeling changed, and we decided that any 
survivor who wanted to tell his or her story should be heard.” 
The project became the Fortunoff Video Archive in 1987. The 
Archive now houses over 4,300 testimonies recorded in more 
than 20 languages. 

Hartman is an iconoclastic scholar of international re- 
pute in the field of contemporary criticism. Trained at Yale as 
a comparatist, and part of “The Yale School” in the 1970s and 
1980s, his name is associated with the theory of deconstruc- 
tion. His range of thinking, however, cannot be confined to 
one school of thought. Hartman's ideas regarding the syn- 
ergy of the theoretical and the practical and the relationship 
between the text and its reader have shaped the field of criti- 
cism. This profound approach also underlies his reading of 
Holocaust testimony. 

In addition to his large body of works in literary criti- 
cism, Hartman has written extensively on Holocaust memory. 
Both his own experiences and those recorded in the Archive, 
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have informed Hartman’s work, which includes Holocaust 
Remembrance: The Shapes of Memory; The Longest Shadow: 
In the Aftermath of the Holocaust; and Scars of the Spirit: The 
Struggle Against Inauthenticity. He is also the author of and 
has co-authored numerous related articles. In his writing he 
probes the subject of Holocaust memory in all of its com- 
plexities; finding a balance between authentic remembering 
and meaningful representation; the effect of and integration 
of trauma and Holocaust memory in survivors lives; and how 
traumatic memories play out in the consciousness of the larger 


society as well. 
[Beth Cohen (24 ed.)] 


HARTMANN, HEINZ (1894-1970), psychoanalyst. Hart- 
mann, who was born in Vienna, was a leading theoretician 
in psychoanalysis and a pioneer in the field of psychoanalytic 
ego psychology. In 1939 he published his paper Ich-Psycholo- 
gie und Anpassungsproblem, translated into English in 1958 
as Ego Psychology and the Problem of Adaptation. Like Anna 
*Freud, he emphasized the activities of that psychic construct, 
the ego, as no less important than that of the drives, the id. He 
pointed out the importance of man’s adapting to an “average 
expectable environment” as a function of the ego. In the same 
paper, he defined the “conflict-free sphere of the ego” - where 
patterns of behavior develop independently of unconscious 
intrapsychic conflict; they do so either, primarily, through 
inborn autonomous ego functions or, secondarily, by gaining 
autonomy from the conflicts which helped bring them about. 
A student of Freud, Hartmann amplified and elaborated nu- 
merous aspects of psychoanalytic theory, including the rela- 
tion of intrapsychic events and of psychoanalysis to the envi- 
ronment, to society, and to the social sciences. He emigrated 
to Switzerland in 1938 and in 1941 settled in the United States. 
He served as president of the International and New York Psy- 
choanalytic Associations (1951-57 and 1952-54 respectively). 
In 1959 he was made honorary president of the International 
Association. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Eidelberg (ed.), Encyclopedia of Psycho- 
analysis (1968), index; A. Grinstein, Index of Psychoanalytic Writings, 
2 (1957) 7 (1964); R.M. Loewenstein, in: F Alexander et al., Psycho- 
analytic Pioneers (1966), 469-83, includes bibliography. 

[Rafael Moses] 


HARTMANN, MORITZ (1821-1872), German author and 
revolutionary. Hartmann was born in DuSniky, near Piibram, 
Bohemia. One of the first Jewish youngsters in Bohemia to re- 
ceive a general high school education, Hartmann demonstra- 
tively abandoned Judaism as a youth, although he never for- 
mally converted to Christianity. Extolling the Hussites and the 
revived Czech national feeling of his time in Ein Tage aus der 
Béhmischen Geschichte (1845) and Kelch und Schwert (1845), 
he transferred the Jewish yearning for Zion to the Czech long- 
ing for independence and spoke of Prague as the “Slavic Jeru- 
salem.” Austrian objections to Hartmann'’s pro-German sym- 
pathies resulted in his flight to Leipzig and eventually to Paris, 
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where he met *Heine and George Sand. Returning to Prague 
in 1847, he was briefly imprisoned and then became the central 
figure in “Young Bohemia,’ a group of German writers which 
included Siegfried *Kapper (later Hartmann’s brother-in-law) 
and Friedrich Hirsch-Szarvady, later a Hungarian nationalist. 
Faced with the anti-Jewish excesses of the 1840s, Hartmann 
blamed the Czech people for the Prague disturbances and for 
the antisemitic tendencies of Czech nationalist leaders such 
as Karel Havli¢ek-Borovsky. He turned to German liberalism, 
and in 1848 he was elected delegate to the revolutionary Ger- 
man national assembly in Frankfurt, where he was a popular 
idol of the extreme left and was made a member of the assem- 
bly’s delegation to Vienna. 

Following Windischgraetz’s suppression of the revolu- 
tion, Hartmann became a fugitive and expressed his disap- 
pointment and anger with the liberals in his satirical Reim- 
chronik des Pfaffen Mauritius (1849). His experiences during 
the 1848 Revolution and abortive Baden uprising were sum- 
marized in Bruchstuecke revolutionaerer Erinnerungen (1861), 
edited by H.H. Houben as Revolutionaere Erinnerungen (1919). 
Hartmann earned his living as a foreign correspondent, par- 
ticularly during the Crimean War (1854), after which he moved 
first to Paris and then to Geneva, where he taught German lit- 
erature from 1860 onward and married a Protestant. Following 
the general amnesty of 1868 he returned to Vienna and joined 
the editorial staff of the Neue Freie Presse. The many novellas 
which Hartmann published during the 1850s-1860s include 
a few stories on Jewish themes. His collected works in 10 vol- 
umes (ed. W. Vollmer) appeared posthumously in 1873-74 and 
a selection of his letters (ed. R. Wolkan) in 1921. 

His son, LUDO MORITZ HARTMANN (1865-1924), was 
a prominent Austrian Social Democrat and, as a result of his 
atheism and political activities, was denied a chair in history 
at the University of Vienna until after the fall of the Haps- 
burgs in 1918. Ludo Hartmann founded the Vierteljahresschrift 
fuer Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, his major work being 
a comprehensive Geschichte Italiens im Mittelalter (4 vols., 
1897-1915). He was the Austrian republic’s ambassador in Ber- 
lin from 1918 until 1921. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: O. Donath, in: JeGj¢, 6 (1934), 323-442 pas- 
sim; M. Grunwald, Vienna (1936), index; J. Goldmark, Pilgrims of 48 
(1930), index; H. Bergmann, in: G. Kisch (ed.), Czechoslovak Jewry, 
Past and Future (1943), 22-24; G. Kisch, In Search of Freedom (1949), 
index; A. Hofman, Die Prager Zeitschrift “Ost und West” (1957), index; 
The Jews of Czechoslovakia (1968), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: O. 
Wittner, Moritz Hartmanns Jugend (1903); idem, Moritz Hartmanns 
Leben und Werke; vols. 1-2 (1906-7); St. Hoehne, “Moritz Hartmanns 
‘Krieg um den Wald’ zur literarischen Verarbeitung von Vormaerz 
und 48er Revolution,” in: Bruecken 4 (1996), 171-88; H. Blaukopf, 
“Moritz Hartmann (1821-1872),” in: Literatur und Kritik, 315/316 
(1997), 99-106; E. Kleinschmidt, “Revolutionare Spiegelungen: zu 
Moritz Hartmanns ‘Reimchronik des Pfaffen Maurizius (1849), in: 
H. Kircher and M. Klanska (eds.), Literatur und Politik in der Heine- 
Zeit. Die 48er Revolution in Texten zwischen Vormaerz und Nach- 
maerz (1998), 185-203; S.P. Scheichl, “Zur Freundschaftskultur von 
Prager und Wiener Juden im Vormaerz: Briefe aus dem Umfeld von 
Moritz Hartmann, in: H. Denkler (ed.), Juden und juedische Kultur 
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im Vormdarz (1999), 165-80 (Forum Vormaerz-Forschung: Jahrbuch; 
1998 = 4. Jg.); H. Beutin, ““Der ich komnY aus dem Hussitenlande’: 
Tradition, Revolution und Demokratie in der Gedankenwelt Moritz 
Hartmanns,’ in: J. Dvorak (ed.), Radikalismus, demokratische Stré- 
mungen und die Moderne in der oesterreichischen Literatur (2003), 
87-105; E. Bourke, “Moritz Hartmann, Bohemia and the Metternich 
System,’ in: D. Kopp (ed.), Goethe im Vormaerz (2004) 353-71 (Fo- 
rum Vormaerz-Forschung: Jahrbuch; 2003 = 9. Jg.) 


HARTOG, LEVIE DE (1835-1918), jurist and Orientalist. 
Born at Gorinchem, Holland, he was professor of public law 
at the University of Amsterdam from 1877 to 1906, and served 
from 1887 on the board of trustees of the Nederlands Israélie- 
tisch Seminarium, the Jewish theological seminary of Amster- 
dam. Hartog published a textbook on Dutch public law, col- 
lated the Leiden manuscripts for M. Steinschneider’s Alfabeta 
de-Ben-Sira (Berlin, 1858), and wrote a biography in Dutch of 
his teacher of Oriental languages, R.P. Dozy. 


[Frederik Jacob Hirsch] 


HARTOG, SIR PHILIP JOSEPH (1864-1947), British edu- 
cator. His mother was Marion Moss (1821-97), who with her 
sister Celia had published pioneer sketches of Jewish history 
in English. Hartog, who was born in London, began his ca- 
reer as lecturer in chemistry at Owens College, Manchester 
(1891). He served as academic registrar of the University of 
London from 1904 to 1920. Hartog did extensive chemical 
research and published the results of his investigations on 
the thermochemistry of the sulphites, the flame spectrum of 
nickel compounds, and the latent heat of steam. He was as- 
sociated with the founding of the School of Oriental and Af- 
rican Studies in London. He was a member of the Viceroy’s 
Commission on the University of Calcutta, India, in 1917. 
From 1920 to 1925 Hartog served as the first vice chancellor 
of the University of Dacca, Bengal. He was instrumental in 
the creation of the National Foundation for Educational Re- 
search, London, to study the nature and purpose of school 
examinations. He played a leading role in the improvement of 
school and college examinations. In 1930 Hartog was knighted 
for distinguished public service. In 1933 he went to Palestine 
as chairman of the committee of inquiry on the organization 
of the Hebrew University in Jerusalem. In the same year he 
became chairman of the Jewish Professional Committee to 
assist refugees from Germany. He was chairman of the Lib- 
eral Jewish Synagogue and active in the Anglo-Jewish Asso- 
ciation and Board of Deputies of British Jews. Hartog’s works 
include: The Writing of English (1907), Blaise Pascal (1927), 
Joseph Priestley and his Place in the History of Science (1931), 
Some Aspects of Indian Education, Past and Present (1939), 
and Words in Action (1947). 

Hartog’s brother, NUMA EDWARD (1846-1871), was a 
mathematician who had attracted attention when in 1869 he 
had graduated as Senior Wrangler and Smith's Prizeman at 
Cambridge University but as a Jew had not been admitted to 
a fellowship. It is generally believed that Hartog’s case led to 
the passage by Parliament of the Test Act, 1871, which removed 
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religious barriers to holding fellowships at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. Numa Hartog died of smallpox at the age of only 25. 
Their cousin was the philosopher H. *Bergson. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.H. Hartog. PJ. Hartog: a Memoir by his 
Wife Mabel Hartog (1949). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online 
for both; Jolles, Distinguished British Jews, index; I. Finestein, “Re- 
ligious Disabilities at Oxford and Cambridge and the Movement 
for Abolition, 1771-1871,’ in: idem., Anglo-Jewry in Changing Times 


(1999), 102-39. 
[Ernest Schwarcz] 


HARTOGENSIS, BENJAMIN HENRY (1865-1939), U.S. 
jurist, historian, and civic leader. Hartogensis, born in Balti- 
more, was a lifelong resident there, practicing law from 1893. 
He wrote for the Baltimore Sun and Baltimore American, and 
for Jewish publications, including the (Philadelphia) Jewish 
Exponent, of which he was an associate editor, and the Pub- 
lications of the American Jewish Historical Society. Hartogen- 
sis major interests were legal and historical, particularly the 
history of religious liberty in America, including Jewish law 
(especially marital) and biblical influences on American law. 
A leader in civic and Jewish organizations, Hartogensis was a 
founder of Baltimore's night schools and the Baltimore branch 
of the Alliance Israélite Universelle. He established the Jewish 
legal section of the Baltimore Law Library. 


[Robert S. Goldman] 


HARVEY, LAURENCE (1928-1973), British actor. Born 
Hirsch Moses Skikne in Lithuania, Harvey was brought up 
in South Africa, the son of a building contractor. He went to 
England after World War 11 and achieved his first big success 
at Stratford-on-Avon in Romeo and Juliet (1954), which he also 
played on the screen. Starring roles followed in the musical 
Camelot (1964) and in many feature films. He was at his best 
in cynical roles of the British realistic school such as in Room 
at the Top (1959), for which he received a “Best Actor” Oscar 
nomination, and Darling (1966), as well as in The Manchurian 
Candidate (1962). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


HARZFELD (Postrelko), AVRAHAM (1888-1973), labor 
leader in Erez Israel. Born in Stavishche, Ukraine, he studied 
at the yeshivot of Berdichev and Telz, receiving a rabbinical 
diploma. In 1906 he joined the Russian Socialist Zionist Party 
(ss), for which he was twice arrested and imprisoned for two 
years in Vilna. In 1910 he was sentenced to life imprisonment 
with hard labor in Siberia, but in 1914 escaped from Siberia 
and reached Erez Israel, where he worked as an agricultural 
laborer in Petah Tikvah and was active in the labor move- 
ment. During World War 1 he played an important role in 
helping Jews who had been arrested by the Turks, including 
members of the secret *Nili group. Harzfeld was a member 
of *Poalei Zion (1914-19), *Ahdut ha-Avodah (1919-30), 
and *Mapai (from 1930) and was one of the founders of the 
*Histadrut in 1920. From 1919 he was a prominent member 
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of the Histadrut’s earlier Central Agricultural Council (Ha- 
Merkaz ha-Hakla’i) and in over 40 years of office played an 
important role in planning agricultural settlement in Pales- 
tine. He initiated many settlement projects and followed with 
dedication and diligence the development of new settlements 
throughout the country. For more than 40 years, including 
the difficult *Stockade and Watchtower period, there was 
hardly an establishment of a new settlement at which Har- 
zfeld was not personally present. He was a member of the 
Zionist General Council from 1921, a member of the direc- 
torate of the Jewish National Fund from 1949, and a Mapai 
Knesset member in the first, second, and third Knesset. Har- 
zfeld was awarded a special Israel Prize in 1972, in apprecia- 
tion of his lifelong service to the State. He became known 
for the “hasidic” atmosphere of enthusiastic group singing, 
which he introduced in intervals at the meetings of Zionist 
and yishuv bodies. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Kushnir, The Village Builder: biography of 
A. Hartzfeld (1967). 
[Gedalyah Elkoshi] 


HASAN, ABU ALI JEPHETH IBN BUNDAR (second half 
of 11" century), thought to be one of the first of the Yemenite 
negidim who lived in *Aden between the 11 and early 14% 
centuries. His name indicates he was of Persian origin. Ac- 
cording to *genizah fragments and tombstone inscriptions, 
Jewish leadership was transferred from *San/a to Aden, be- 
cause of the rising importance of the latter’s port as a center 
of trade between *Egypt and *India. According to documents 
connected with Hasan’s name, he was active during the sec- 
ond half of the 11 century until approximately its close. One 
of the documents contains the date 1409 of the Seleucid era 
(1097/98 C.E.). 

As a wealthy man who engaged in trade with India and 
served as a “traders’ official” in Aden, i-e., a colleague and rep- 
resentative of the traders, Hasan was also a public leader. He 
was called “the head of the communities,” meaning that he had 
authority over the Jewish communities of southern *Yemen. 
His title *nagid is found in the eulogy of the Tunisian trader 
Abraham b. Perahyah b. Yajo for his son Madmim: “And all 
the community called him nagid the son [nin] of a nagid” (nin 
being son according to Targ. Onk., Gen. 21: 23). Hasan’s de- 
scendants were also wealthy traders who signed agreements 
with tribal chiefs and pirates in control of the sea routes from 
Egypt, by way of the Red Sea, to India, thus assuring freedom 
of navigation and trade. They were also called negidim and 
were active in public life in Yemen. They had connections 
mainly with the Palestinian academy in Egypt. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Strauss, in: Zion, 4 (1939), 217-31; S.D. 
Goitein, in: Sinai, 33 (1953), 225-37; idem, in: Jewish Theological 
Seminary, N.Y., Sefer ha-Yovel... M.M. Kaplan (1953), 45, 51-53; idem, 
in: Tarbiz, 31 (1961/62), 357-70; idem, in: Y. Ratzaby (ed.), Boi Tei- 
man (1967), 15-25; idem, in: JQR, 53 (1962/63), 97: E. Subar, ibid., 49 
(1958/59), 301-9; J. Mann, in: HUCA, 3 (1926), 301-3. 


[Eliezer Bashan (Sternberg) ] 
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HASAN (Hussein) BEN MASHIT’AH (tenth century), Karaite 
scholar. According to *Ibn al-Hiti he lived in Baghdad, where 
he held religious *disputations with the Christian scholar 
Abu Ali ‘Isa ibn Zar‘a. *Sahl b. Mazliah states that Hasan 
had disputations with *Saadiah Gaon (d. 942), which seems 
chronologically unlikely. Hasan also wrote a polemical trea- 
tise against Saadiah, passages of which are incorporated in 
the Eshkol ha-Kofer of Judah *Hadassi and in a manuscript in 
Leningrad. A remark of *Ibn Ezra in the introduction to his 
commentary on the Pentateuch suggests that Hasan wrote 
biblical commentaries. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Poznaniski, Karaite Literary Opponents of 
Saadiah Gaon (1908), 15f.; Mann, Texts, 2 (1935), index. 
[Leon Nemoy] 


HASDAI (Hisdai), name of four Babylonian exilarchs. Has- 
DAI BEN BUSTANAI lived in the 7 century. Both he and his 
brother Baradoi served as exilarchs following the death of their 
father, *Bustanai, in about 670. The two brothers attempted 
to undermine the position of the sons of their father’s Persian 
wife, alleging that she had the status of a female prisoner of 
war who had not been manumitted. 

HASDAI BEN BARADOI (d. 733?) was exilarch at the be- 
ginning of the 8"* century. He was the father-in-law of R. Na- 
tronai b. Nehemiah, the head of the Pumbedita academy. Vari- 
ous legends are told about him in Arab chronicles. His son 
Solomon was exilarch from 733 to 759, if not later. His second 
son, David, was the father of *Anan, founder of the Karaite 
sect. HASDAI BEN NATRONAI was exilarch during the first 
half of the 9t* century. 

HASDAI BEN DAVID BEN HEZEKIAH (the Second) was 
exilarch in the 12" century (d. before 1135). During this pe- 
riod the office of exilarch gained in prestige, and its bearers 
had great influence at the court of the caliph Muhammad al- 
Muktafi, who appointed him as exilarch. Benjamin of Tudela, 
the 12"*-century traveler, reports that Hasdai was one of the 
teachers of David *Alroy, the false Messiah. His son Daniel 
took his place as exilarch. Abraham *Ibn Ezra may have met 
him during his visit to Baghdad in 1139. He died a year before 
*Pethahiah of Regensburg’s visit to Baghdad in about 1175. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.N. Adler (ed.), Masot Binyamin mi- 
Tudela, (1907), 54 (Eng. pt.); Pethahiah of Regensburg, Sibbuv, ed. 
by L. Gruenhut (1905), 9; S. Poznanski, Babylonische Geonim im 
nachgaonaeischen Zeitalter (1914), 115-8; Ch. Tykocinski, in: Devir, 1 
(1923), 145-793 J. Mann, in: Sefer... S.A. Poznariski (1927), 23; Mann, 
Texts, 1 (1931), 208-9, 211, 228; S. Abramson, in: Ks, 26 (1950), 93-94. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Gil, Be-Malkhut Ishmael, vol. 1, 95-97, 


307, 433-35- [Abraham David] 


HASEFER, official publishing house of the Federation of Jew- 
ish Communities in Romania. Founded in 1990 in Bucharest 
for the purpose of publishing Rabbi Moses *Rosen’s works, it 
was expanded after his death (1994). The president of the Fed- 
eration, Nicolae Cajal, aimed to build a spiritual bridge be- 
tween Jews and Romanians in order to fight antisemitism by 
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presenting Jewish spirituality, history, and contribution to civi- 
lization to people who would not know of them in the Com- 
munist period. It was also a period of growing interest in Jew- 
ish studies in Romania. The publishing house was enlarged and 
created in a way similar to that of Judaica publishing houses in 
other countries. The philosopher, social scientist, and literary 
critic Zigu Ornea was appointed director in 1995 because of 
his experience as director of the Minerva publishing house in 
Bucharest. Funding came from the Federation of Jewish Com- 
munities and from the Romanian government department for 
minorities. The name Hasefer (“The Book”) was taken from the 
former bookshop of the same name that had existed in Bucha- 
rest between the two world wars, owned by Henry (Herman) 
Steinberg. After Zigu Ornea’s death, the assistant director, Al- 
exandru Singer, took over as director (2003). By April 2005, 
Hasefer had published 260 books, mainly in Romanian on the 
subjects of Judaism, Jewish philosophy and history, Romanian 
Jewish history, Holocaust, Yiddish literature, and Israeli litera- 
ture. Among the well-known authors published in Romanian 
translation are Isaac Bashevis *Singer, Andre *Neher, Saul 
*Bellow, Primo *Levi, Moshe *Idel, Nava Semel, Moses *Men- 
delsohn, *Josephus Flavius, and *Philo of Alexandria. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hasefer Publishing House, catalog on cp 
(2005); B. Tercatin (ed.), Calendar Luah 5766/2005-2006; A. Mirodan, 
Dictionar neoconventional, 2 (1997), 218-19. 

[Lucian-Zeev Herscovici (2"¢ ed.)] 


HASENCLEVER, WALTER (1890-1940), German poet and 
playwright. Born in Aachen of a Jewish mother and a non- 
Jewish father, Hasenclever served in the German army during 
World War 1 but his experiences made him a pacifist. After 
1918 he worked for a time as a foreign correspondent in Paris 
and the U.S. Leaving Germany in 1933, he eventually settled 
in France. After the French collapse in 1940, Hasenclever was 
twice interned and, fearing the arrival of the Nazis, committed 
suicide in a detention camp near Aix-en-Provence. A friend 
of the critic Kurt Pinthus and of Franz *Werfel, Hasenclever 
was an early expressionist who became famous with his revo- 
lutionary drama, Der Sohn (1914). This dealt with the conflict 
between the generations and preached resistance to blind au- 
thority. Three verse collections were Der Juengling (1913), Tod 
und Auferstehung (1917), and Gedichte an Frauen (1922). His 
pacifist ideas were expressed in the plays Der Retter (1916), 
and Antigone (1917), while satire and pathos distinguished 
such later dramas as Die Menschen (1918), Gobseck (1922) and 
Mord (1926). In Jenseits (1920) Hasenclever briefly turned to 
the occult. From the late 1920s he wrote plays in a more comic 
or ironic spirit, such as Ehen werden im Himmel geschlossen 
(1928) and Napoleon greift ein (1929). He also wrote German 
versions of foreign plays and films, one of his collaborators be- 
ing Ernst *Toller. His drama Muenchhausen, written in 1934, 
appeared posthumously in 1952. His collected works in five 
volumes (ed. D. Breuer and B. Witte) appeared in 1990-97 and 
a selection of his letters in two volumes (ed. D. Breuer and B. 
Kasties) appeared in 1994. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Pinthus, in: W. Hasenclever, Gedichte, 
Dramen, Prosa (1963), 6-62; H. Kesten, Meine Freunde, die Poeten 
(1959), 229-36; A. Soergel and C. Hohoff, Dichtung und Dichter 
der Zeit, 2 (1963), 274-81. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Denkler, in: B. 
Poll, Rheinische Lebensbilder, 4 (1970), 251-72; M. Raggam, Walter 
Hasenclever, Leben und Werk (1973); D. Breuer, Walter Hasenclever 
(1890-1940) (1990, 19967); B. Kasties, Walter Hasenclever, eine Biog- 
raphie der deutschen Moderne, (1994); C. Spreitzer, From Expression- 
ism to Exile: The Works of Walter Hasenclever (1890-1940) (1999); B. 
Schommers-Kretschmer, Philosophie und Poetologie im Werk von 
Walter Hasenclever (2000); K. Schuhmann, Walter Hasenclever, Kurt 
Pinthus uns Frant Werfel im Leipziger Kurt-Wolff- Verlag (1913-1919) 
(2000). 


HA-SHAHAR (Heb. 19/7), Hebrew journal which was pub- 
lished and edited in Vienna by Peretz *Smolenskin from 1868 
to 1884. During these 16 years, 12 volumes of Ha-Shahar were 
published. In theory Ha-Shahar was a monthly; in practice, 
however, the financial and organizational difficulties caused 
prolonged interruptions in its regular appearances. In his 
first article “Petah Davar” (“Preface”) Smolenskin describes 
its aims: the diffusion of *Haskalah; war against its Orthodox 
opponents, especially the Hasidim: war against assimilation- 
ists and religious reformers; and defense of the national values 
of the nation and the Hebrew language. Smolenskin molded 
the image of Ha-Shahar as an independent and militant jour- 
nal. Ha-Shahar was initially designed mainly for Russian Jews. 
Because of Russian restrictions against the Hebrew press, 
however, it was published in Vienna, from where copies were 
sent to the offices of the censor in Russia before distribution 
through agents in Russia. Sometimes, an article which the 
censor was liable to reject was published in a special supple- 
ment, and sent to the subscribers in Russia in sealed enve- 
lopes separately from the regular copy. Outside Russia as well, 
Ha-Shahar acquired a large audience of readers, especially in 
Austria, Galicia, and Romania. The number of subscribers to 
the annual fluctuated between 800 to 1,300. 

Subscriptions covered only a part of the expenses even 
though the publisher did not pay fees to his writers and carried 
out himself a large part of the proofreading and the distribu- 
tion of the copies to the subscribers. Smolenskin invested his 
own money in Ha-Shahar and was supported by contributors 
from among the well-to-do maskilim, and subsidies from the 
*Alliance Israélite Universelle in Paris and the Hevrat Mefizei 
ha-Haskalah (“Society for the Dissemination of the Haska- 
lah”) in St. Petersburg. 

Ha-Shahar published belles lettres and articles dealing 
with Jewish scholarly matters and current affairs. Among 
the Hebrew writers of the generation who contributed were 
M.D. *Brandstadter, R.A. Broides, the poets J.L. *Gordon, A.B. 
*Gottlober, J.L. *Levin (Yehalel), I. *Kaminer, S. *Mandelk- 
ern, and M.M. *Dolitzki. There, too, Smolenskin published 
his novels (Ha-Toeh be-Darkhei ha-Hayyim, Simhat Hanef, 
Kevurat Hamor, Ha-Yerushah, Nekam Berit). The works are 
written mainly in the flowery maskil style. Most condemn the 
rabbinical orthodoxy of the time and especially the Hasidim, 
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but at the same time assail the assimilationist maskilim. So- 
cialistic undertones are heard especially in Yehalel’s poetry 
(“Kishron ha-Maaseh; and others). 

In the area of Judaic studies Ha-Shahar published works 
of scholars from Western and Eastern Europe, including Sol- 
omon *Rubin, David *Kahana, Y. *Reifman, S. *Buber I.H. 
*Weiss, S. *Sachs, Meir *Ish-Shalom (Friedmann), A. *Jellinek, 
J.H. *Gurland, A.E. *Harkavy, H.Z. *Lerner, A. *Krochmal, E. 
Shulman, and D. Holub. Ha-Shahar also published letters of 
Jewish scholars and authors of the early Haskalah: S.J. *Rapo- 
port, S. *Luzzatto, and J. *Perl. Most of the book reviews were 
written by Smolenskin. 

Of prime historical importance were the articles which 
dealt with current problems. Smolenskin himself published 
his major articles on Jewish problems in which he introduced 
his nationalist ideology. These views, and especially his attack 
on *Mendelssohn, the cultural hero of the Haskalah, alienated 
many of his supporters, and by the end of 1880 Smolenskin 
was forced to discontinue publication. With the rise of the 
Hibbat Zion movement in the wake of the pogroms of 1881, 
Smolenskin renewed the publication of Ha-Shahar which now 
openly advocated the Hibbat Zion program for Jewish settle- 
ment in Erez Israel. Smolenskin filled Ha-Shahar with dozens 
of articles on the new movement. He attacked the Alliance 
Israélite Universelle, which had once supported him, for their 
opposition to Jewish settlement in Erez Israel. E. *Ben- Yehuda, 
MLL. *Lilienblum, A.S. *Friedberg, A.A. Sirotkin, and others 
now wrote in Ha-Shahar. In spite of his weakening state of 
health, Smolenskin continued to publish Ha-Shahar until his 
death, after which his brother, Y.L. Smolenskin, published the 
last four copies, completing the 12" volume. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Klausner, Sifrut, 5 (19552), index; A. Shaanan, 
Ha-Sifrut ha-Ivrit ha-Hadashah li-Zerameha, 2 (1962), 44-47; A. Kris- 
tianpoller, Die hebraeische Publizistik in Wien, abt. 3 (1930). 

[Yehuda Slutsky] 


HA-SHILO’AH (Ha-Shillo’ah; Heb. o7w73). Hebrew literary, 
social, and scientific monthly in Russia until World War 1. 
Founded in 1896, Ha-Shiloah was first edited by *Ahad Ha- 
Am in Odessa and Warsaw and printed in Berlin and Cracow 
until after the Russian revolution of 1905. From 1907 to 1919 
it was edited and printed in Odessa, while from 1920 until it 
ceased publication in 1926, it was edited and printed in Jeru- 
salem. Altogether 46 volumes appeared in 23 years of publica- 
tion (there were intervals during which the monthly did not 
publish, e.g., the Russian revolution of 1905, in 1915 under the 
czarist regime, in 1919 under the Soviet regime). 

Ahad Ha-Am intended Ha-Shiloah to be a journal de- 
voted to Zionism, Jewish scholarship, and belles lettres in a 
style accessible to the general reader. Not believing in art for 
art’s sake, he was interested in making literature serve the 
monthly’s general objectives of Zionism and “usefulness” 
to the people. This approach was attacked by young authors 
(*Berdyczewski, in particular) and the controversy helped de- 
termine the course of Hebrew literature in the early 20" cen- 
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tury. Ha-Shiloah expressed Ahad Ha-Am’s bitter antagonism 
to Herzl and political Zionism, which elicited a strong reac- 
tion from the Zionist movement. The writing in Ha-Shiloah 
was free of rhetoric, the result of the great effort Ahad Ha-Am 
spent, as his letters testify, in guiding the writers and editing 
their work. Thus the monthly, which only printed material of 
high quality, was from its inception a novelty in Hebrew pe- 
riodicals. Ahad Ha-Am’s successor, Joseph *Klausner, who 
edited the monthly from 1903 until it ceased publication, fol- 
lowed a similar policy, but devoted more space to belles lettres 
and the works of such authors as J.H. *Brenner, I.L. *Peretz, 
S. *Asch, Z. *Shneour, and S. *Tchernichowsky. H.N. *Bialik, 
many of whose works were printed in Ha-Shiloah, coedited 
volumes 13-21. Most of Ahad Ha-Am’s essays also appeared 
in Ha-Shiloah, both while he was editor and after. 

Ha-Shiloah revolutionized all genres of Hebrew literature 
and journalism. It became a model of Hebrew writing, both 
in form and content, and authors regarded it as an honor to 
publish in the journal. Indeed, the writings in Ha-Shiloah re- 
main of interest and value today both for the subject matter 
and the style they introduced into Hebrew literature. Unlike 
Ahad Ha-Am, Klausner was an adherent of political Zionism, 
yet Ha-Shiloah reflected all the trends within Zionism. When 
Klausner immigrated to Erez Israel in 1920, Ha-Shiloah re- 
sumed publication in Jerusalem, and from 1925, Jacob *Fich- 
mann, editor of the literary section, coedited the monthly. In 
Jerusalem the journal did not enjoy the same importance as it 
had in Russia. There were already a number of newspapers and 
periodicals in Erez Israel where, in addition, the atmosphere 
in which Ha-Shiloah had thrived in Russia was lacking. A bib- 
liography of the writings and authors printed in Ha-Shiloah 
was compiled by Joshua Barzilai-Folman (1964). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ahad Ha-An, Iggerot, 1-6 (1956-607); H.N. 
Bialik, Iggerot, 1-5 (1937-39); J. Klausner, Darki li-kerat ha-Tehiyyah 
ve-ha-Ge'ullah, 1-2 (19557); B. Shohetman, in: Sefer Klausner (1937), 
525f.; idem, in: Gilyonot, 21 (1947), 101-7; Waxman, Literature, 4 
(1960), 404 ff. 

[Getzel Kressel] 


HASHKIVENU (Heb. 112°2/7; “cause us to lie down’), initial 
word of the second benediction after the *Shema of the daily 
evening prayer. This prayer for protection during the night is 
mentioned in the Talmud (Ber. 4b) and is considered as an ex- 
tension of the *Ge'ullah benediction which precedes it. There 
are two versions of this prayer, the Sephardi liturgy employing 
a shorter version for Friday evenings in view of the discour- 
agement of supplication on the Sabbath (Ty, Ber. 4:5, 8c; also 
I. Davidson et al. (eds.), Siddur Rav Saadyah Gaon (1941), 27 
and iii). The prayer closes on weekdays with the benediction: 
“Blessed art thou, O Lord, who guardest thy people Israel for 
ever” (which uses the Babylonian text), whereas on Friday 
evening it ends: “Blessed art thou, O Lord, who spreadest the 
tabernacle of peace over us, over Israel and over Jerusalem” 
(which was the Palestinian text). The Midrash to Ps. 6:1 attri- 
butes the inclusion of the prayer in the evening service to the 
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fact that the zizit, which perform a protective function, are 
not worn during the night. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Elbogen, Gottesdienst, 99-109. 


HA-SHOMER (Heb. 101¥3, “The Watchman”), association 
of Jewish watchmen in Erez Israel, which was active between 
1909 and 1920. It was founded by pioneers of the Second *Ali- 
yah, many of whom had been active in revolutionary move- 
ments and Jewish self-defense in Russia, and were critical of 
the methods used to protect life and property in the Jewish 
settlements based upon non-Jewish guards (Bedouin, Circas- 
sian, Mughrebim, etc.). Most of them were members or sym- 
pathizers of the *Poalei Zion Party. On the initiative of Israel 
Shohat, about 10 of them, including Izhak *Ben-Zvi and Al- 
exander *Zeid, met in Jaffa in 1907 and founded a secret so- 
ciety called Bar-Giora, which aimed at winning the right to 
work and keep guard in the settlements and develop Jewish 
settlement in new areas. It adopted as its watchword a line 
from Yaakov *Cahan’s poem “Biryonim” (“Zealots”): “Be-dam 
va-esh Yehudah naflah, be-dam va-esh Yehudah takum” (“By 
blood and fire Judea fell; by blood and fire Judea shall rise”). 
The members of Bar-Giora were given responsibility for the 
protection of Sejera (now Ilaniyyah) in lower Galilee, and, in 
1908, of Mesha (Kefar Tavor). On the initiative of Bar-Giora 
a wider organization, called Ha-Shomer, was established in 
April 1909 at a meeting in Mesha. It was headed by a commit- 
tee of three: Shohat, Israel *Giladi, and Mendel Portugali. Bar- 
Giora, in effect, merged with the new body. Within three years, 
Ha-Shomer assumed responsibility for the protection of seven 
villages, among them Haderah, Rehovot, and Rishon le-Zion. 
Other settlements passed also to an all-Jewish guard system. 
Within a short time the Jews in Erez Israel no longer relied 
on the protection of foreign consuls and powerful neighbors, 
but were capable of defending their lives and property. Ha- 
Shomer based its methods on a close study of the conditions 
in the country, the ways of the Ottoman authorities, and the 
character of the Arab bedouin and peasants. The shomerim 
spoke Arabic, wore a mixture of Arab and Circassian dress, 
and carried modern weapons; some of them became expert 
horsemen. In 1914 they numbered about 40, with another 
50-60 candidates for membership and temporary auxiliaries; 
at harvest time, they could deploy some 300 men. Candidates 
had to undergo a year’s trial and take a ceremonial oath after 
being approved by a two-thirds majority at the annual gen- 
eral meeting. The shomerim, with their picturesque dress and 
armament, were prominent in the life of the new yishuv and 
played an important part in settling new and disputed land. 
They were widely known in the Zionist movement, which 
supported them. Yizkor, a memorial volume in honor of their 
casualties, in Hebrew, Yiddish and German, had a great influ- 
ence after World War 1 on Diaspora Jewish youth. Ha-Shomer 
was criticized by some circles, especially the supporters of the 
*Ha-Poel ha-Zair party, because of its independence and the 
fear that it might anger the Arabs. On the outbreak of World 
War 1, Ha-Shomer had to go underground, and two of its lead- 
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ers, Manya and Israel Shohat, were exiled in 1915 to Anatolia. 
Its difficulties were intensified by internecine dissensions, as a 
result of which a group of members, headed by Israel Giladi, 
left and founded southwest of Metulah the settlement of Kefar 
Giladi. In 1916 it started to recover: its members collected and 
stored arms, and organized the protection of Jewish property. 
Ha-Shomer opposed the espionage activities of *Nili because 
it endangered the Jewish community, and decided to execute 
Yosef *Lishanski, one of the Nili group who had escaped, in 
case he fell into the hands of the Turkish authorities and be- 
trayed the secrets of the defenders. Lishanski was caught by 
the Turks, however, and told them all he knew. As a result, 12 
shomerim were interrogated in Damascus and four of them 
imprisoned. During the British campaign in Palestine, mem- 
bers of Ha-Shomer joined the *Jewish Legion, while others 
joined the mounted police, which kept order in Galilee, and 
played a prominent part in the defense of *Tel Hai and Jeru- 
salem. However, new elements in the yishuv’s leadership de- 
manded the reorganization of defense on a broader basis un- 
der the discipline of the recognized Jewish authorities, public 
and political bodies. On the proposal of some of its new mem- 
bers, led by Eliyahu *Golomb and Yizhak *Tabenkin, it was 
decided that the organization should disband and its mem- 
bers serve as the basis for a new defense system. On June 15, 
1920, *Ahdut ha-Avodah accepted the responsibility for the 
reorganization of defense, and Ha-Shomer ceased to exist as 
a separate body. Its members continued, however, to maintain 
contact and made an important contribution to the yishuv’s 
defense and its constructive efforts. Ha-Shomer was the first 
body in the Zionist movement and the Jewish yishuv which 
believed that the existence of an organized Jewish armed force 
would be a decisive factor in the realization of Zionism, and 
its example was an inspiration to the *Haganah and the pio- 
neering youth movements. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kovez Ha-Shomer (1937), Sefer Ha-Shomer 
(1957); Dinur, Haganah, 1 pt. 2 (1956), index; Y. Ya’ari-Poleskin, 
Holemim ve-Lohamim (1964°); S. Sheva, Shevet ha-Noazim (1969), 
passim; Z. Nadav, Mi-Ymei Shemirah ve-Haganah (1955); Y. Allon, 
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[Yehuda Slutsky] 


HA-SHOMER HA-ZA'IR, Zionist-socialist pioneering youth 
movement whose aim is to educate Jewish youth for kibbutz 
life in Israel. Ha-Shomer ha-Zaiir had its roots in two youth 
movements that came into being in Galicia (then a province 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire) before World War 1: Zeirei 
Zion, which emphasized cultural activities; and Ha-Shomer, 
primarily a scouting movement (based on the British model). 
During the war, when many thousands of Jews from the eastern 
part of the empire took refuge in Vienna, the two movements 
merged and took on the name Ha-Shomer ha-Za’ir (1916). At 
the same time a similar development took place among the 
Jewish youth movements in the Russian part of Poland. 

The early years of the movement coincided with the im- 
mediate postwar period, which was marked by a national and 
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social awakening among the peoples of Europe, the October 
Revolution in Russia, and the great hope of standing on the 
threshold of an era of peace and progress. The ideology of 
the new movement was also profoundly affected by the per- 
secutions to which East European Jewry was exposed at the 
time (the Petlura pogroms in the Ukraine, the pogrom in 
Lvoy, etc.). On a spiritual level, Ha-Shomer ha-Za’ir drew its 
inspiration from the *Ha-Shomer in Erez Israel; the writings 
of A.D. *Gordon, J.H. *Brenner, J. *Trumpeldor; as well as 
from the romantic aura surrounding the revolutionary anti- 
czarist underground and its heroes. Other influences on the 
movement are to be found in the Free Youth Movement (the 
Wandervogel) as it was first developed in Germany before 
World War 1 and in the new philosophy, literature, psychol- 
ogy, and pedagogy of the time, which called for a reevalua- 
tion of existing modes of life and thought. Thus, Ha-Shomer 
ha-Zair sought to create a synthesis between Jewish culture 
and the rebuilding and defending of Erez Israel, on the one 
hand, and universal cultural and philosophical values, on the 
other, and this was to become a characteristic aspect of the 
movement's ideology. 


Educational Method 

Another characteristic of Ha-Shomer ha-Zair is its educa- 
tional method, which provides for an organic combination 
of “training and study groups” with the independent culture 
and life of youth as practiced by the Free Youth Movement, 
and also utilizing the symbols and the discipline of scouting. 
The movement puts special emphasis on the training of the 
individual and the development of the personality (in its early 
years Nietzsche's Thus Spake Zarathustra was very popular in 
the ranks of the movement). The basic pedagogic unit of Ha- 
Shomer ha-Zair is the kevuzah (in which the sexes are not 
mixed), several of which, of the same age groups, combine 
for certain activities to form larger, coeducational units, such 
as the peluggah (“company”) and gedud (“batallion”). There 
are three age groups - the young level (age 11-14), known 
as kefirim (“cubs”), benei midbar (“sons of the desert”), or 
benei Massada (sons of Massadah); the intermediate level 
(15-16), known as zofim (“scouts”); and the adult level (from 
17 upward) known as bogerim (“adults”), as well as keshishim 
(“oldsters”) and magshimim (“implementers, those who ful- 
fill”). Each level has its own program, which is adapted to its 
emotional needs and intellectual capacity. A local branch is a 
ken (“nest”), and it is headed by hanhagat ha-ken (“ken lead- 
ership”); a district branch is ha-galil and is headed by han- 
hagat ha-galil; while a national federation is headed by ha- 
hanhagah ha-rashit (“chief leadership’) and the entire world 
movement is headed by ha-hanhagah ha-elyonah (“supreme 
leadership”). 

Before World War 11, the Warsaw headquarters of the 
movement published two periodicals, both in Hebrew: Ha- 
Shomer ha-Zair, which served as the organ of the movement 
as a whole and its adult level, and Ha-Mizpeh, which was the 
organ of the intermediate level. There was also a Ha-Shomer 
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ha-Zair publishing house in Warsaw, which put out books of 
educational content. The various national branches also had 
their own organs, either in Hebrew or the local languages. 


Personal Fulfillment 

Ha-Shomer ha-Zaiir is also noted for its application of the 
principle of personally fulfilling the ideals of the movement. 
It fosters among its adherents radicalism in the original sense 
of the term - the search for the root of things and the demand 
for consistency of thought, analysis, and action; this leads to 
the principal obligation of the individual - that of personal 
fulfillment of ideals and conclusions. As a result, the move- 
ment took up the struggle against assimilation (including 
“Red” assimilation, i.e., the widespread phenomenon of Jew- 
ish youth and intellectuals being drawn entirely into commu- 
nist or socialist movements, denying their Jewish identity, and 
abandoning Jewish values and their responsibility for the fate 
of the Jewish people). It fostered the use of Hebrew - as op- 
posed to the local language - and created a pioneering Jewish 
atmosphere in its groups, a pedagogic measure culminating 
in the paramount obligation of its members - aliyah and life 
in a kibbutz. The strict application of the principle of personal 
fulfillment resulted in tens of thousands of young people pass- 
ing through the ranks of Ha-Shomer ha-Zair and being forced 
to leave the movement for failing to settle in Israel, failing to 
join a kibbutz, or failing to fulfill other demands put upon 
them by the movement. There were, of course, thousands 
who stood the test and settled in Erez Israel in kibbutzim of 
Ha-Shomer ha-Za’ir. 

Ha-Shomer ha-Zaiir insists on the organic continuity of 
its program, from the youngest level up to the personal ful- 
fillment by its adult members in the form of membership in 
a kibbutz in Israel. The principle of personal fulfillment also 
accounts for the profound educational influence exerted by 
the kevuzah leader. This derives not only from his way of life 
and the quality of his performance as their instructor, but also 
from the conviction on the part of the young members that 
whatever their leader demands of them, he is about to fulfill 
himself - settling in Israel and joining a kibbutz. 


Beginnings in Erez Israel 

During the Third Aliyah, (1919-23) some 600 members of 
Ha-Shomer ha-Za’ir settled in Erez Israel. There was no in- 
stitutional link between the various groups of these settlers 
or between them and the movement abroad. As a result, the 
strength of this first wave of Ha-Shomer ha-Zaiir settlers was 
dissipated. They were dispersed all over the country and, to 
some degree, were not absorbed in kibbutz life. Furthermore, 
the removal of the most mature and most active members 
from the tasks they had fulfilled as instructors and guides 
caused a general slackening in the activities of the move- 
ment abroad. A severe crisis of “individualism” set in, known 
in the annals of the movement as “the great drift” It was not 
until 1927, when the Kibbutz Arzi Ha-Shomer ha-Zair was 
founded, that a permanent framework was established for 
the organized absorption of Ha-Shomer ha-Za’ir settlers in 
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Erez Israel and for the guidance of the movement abroad. In 
the period of the Third and Fourth Aliyah (up to 1926), Ha- 
Shomer ha-Zair evolved its ideology. Slanted toward Marx- 
ism, it represented a synthesis between Zionism and social- 
ism, between pioneering construction and class war. When 
the *Histadrut was founded (1920), the Ha-Shomer ha-Zair 
kibbutzim failed to find a common language with any of the 
existing parties, and, instead of joining any of them, they 
declared themselves an independent group. Apart from its 
tasks in the kibbutzim, in the settlement of newcomers, and 
in education, the Kibbutz Arzi also became a framework for 
the joint development of political ideology (“ideological col- 
lectivism”) and for joint political action in the Histadrut and 
the Zionist Movement. 


The World Movement 

The World Federation of Ha-Shomer ha-Zair was founded 
in Danzig in 1924. It had been preceded by the establishment 
of Ha-Shomer ha-Zair movements in Romania, Lithuania, 
Latvia, the U.S.S.R. (in addition to the existing movements 
in Galicia, Poland, and Austria), and by the initiation of ef- 
forts on the part of the kibbutzim in Erez Israel to cooper- 
ate in the organized and concentrated guidance of the move- 
ment abroad. More branches were founded in the period 
between the First and Second World Convention (the latter 
also held at Danzig in 1927) in Czechoslovakia, the U.S., Can- 
ada, Belgium, and Bulgaria. The founding of the Kibbutz Arzi 
greatly enhanced the influence of Ha-Shomer ha-Zair in Erez 
Israel upon the movement abroad. Ha-Shomer ha-Zair in the 
US.S.R., Latvia, and, to some degree, in Lithuania, however, 
did not accept the independent political orientation of the 
majority of the movement, and members of the movement 
in these countries who settled in Israel found their way to the 
*Ahdut ha-Avodah Party (which in 1930 merged with *Ha- 
Poel ha-Zaiir to become *Mapai), and did not join the Kibbutz 
Arzi upon its establishment. When the Kibbutz Arzi was in 
its early stage, there was still hope that the split in the ranks 
of the movement would eventually heal, and thus the Second 
Convention decided to regard the Kibbutz Arzi only as the 
“principal path for the movement.” The Russian-Latvian mi- 
nority in Israel, however, not only failed to join Kibbutz Arzi, 
but became one of the founders of *Ha-Kibbutz ha-Me’uhad 
(linked to Ahdut ha-Avodah and later to Mapai); disappointed 
in its expectations, the Third Convention (held in Vrutky, 
Czechoslovakia in 1930) decided that the Kibbutz Arzi was 
now the only correct path for Ha-Shomer ha-Zair. The Rus- 
sian-Latvian minority responded by seceding from the move- 
ment and forming “Nezah” (Nor Zofi-Halutzi - Ha-Shomer 
ha-Zair — Scouting Pioneering Youth, see below). 


On the Eve of World War 11 and the Holocaust 

At the time of the Fourth World Convention (Poprad, Czecho- 
slovakia, 1935), Ha-Shomer ha-Zair had reached the height of 
its strength and achievements: groups in Hungary, Germany, 
Yugoslavia, France, Britain, Switzerland, Tunisia, Egypt, and 
South Africa had joined the movement, and there were en- 
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couraging beginnings in Latin America; membership totaled 
70,000, with the majority about to go to Palestine or undergo- 
ing agricultural training, and with the adult members active 
in *He-Halutz, the League for Labor Erez Israel, the elections 
to the Zionist Congress, etc. The rising tide of fascism in East- 
ern and Central Europe forced the movement to organize itself 
for self-defense and for the continuation of its activities under 
conditions of semilegality or, if this should become necessary, 
as an underground movement. 

When World War 11 broke out, large numbers of mem- 
bers seeking to escape from the invading German forces 
converged upon Vilna. A part of this Vilna group eventually 
joined other refugees in fleeing to the Soviet Union, where 
they fought in the ranks of the Red Army. Some succeeded 
in reaching Erez Israel before the German-Russian war broke 
out (June 1941). Others, however, were ordered by the move- 
ment to return to Nazi-occupied territory, where they be- 
came outstanding activists of the Jewish resistance, the Jewish 
partisans, and the ghetto fighters. Mordecai *Anielewicz, the 
commander of the revolt in the *Warsaw ghetto, was a mem- 
ber of the Ha-Shomer ha-Zair movement, and elsewhere in 
the Polish ghettos and in other countries under Nazi occu- 
pation the movement’s members were among the leaders of 
the uprisings. 


The Postwar Period 

After the war, the surviving members of the movement pre- 
pared for aliyah and took an active part in the organization 
of the “illegal” immigration to Erez Israel and the rehabili- 
tation and reeducation of the surviving refugee children in 
the displaced persons camps in Germany and Italy. In the 
wake of the political developments in Eastern and Central 
Europe, the little that had remained of the movement soon 
dissolved. Henceforth, Ha-shomer ha-Zair centered its ac- 
tivities particularly upon Latin America, and members from 
this area are to be found in most of the movement's kibbutzim 
in Israel. Branches of the movement continue to exist also in 
North America, Western Europe, South Africa, and Austra- 
lia. The Fifth World Convention, held in 1958, was the first 
to meet in Israel, which had by then become the seat of the 
headquarters of the movement. Branch offices also existed in 
Paris, New York, and Buenos Aires. Their task was to direct 
the work of the emissaries of Kibbutz Arzi dispatched to the 
various countries. 


Ha-Shomer ha-Za’ir in Israel 

The Israel Federation of Ha-Shomer ha-Zair naturally occu- 
pied a special place among the various branches. When the 
federation was first established (in 1930), the principles and 
methods applied by the movement in its work in the Dias- 
pora had to be adapted to the conditions prevailing in Erez 
Israel, where the problems of Jewish youth were radically dif- 
ferent and where the kibbutz was not far away. The relative 
importance of the Israel movement in the World Federation 
and as a reservoir of manpower for the Kibbutz Arzi grew 
from year to year, and it also played an ever-increasing role 
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in the establishment of new Ha-Shomer ha-Zair kibbutzim 
and the consolidation of existing kibbutzim. The first kib- 
butz founded by graduates of the movement in Erez Israel 
was Nir David in the Beth-Shean Valley, established in 1936. 
(See also *Mapam.) 


U.S.-Canada 

The movement was founded in North America in 1923. Ha- 
Shomer ha-Za’ir has found it difficult to make headway in the 
American Jewish community, with its economic prosperity, 
its lack of a youth-movement tradition, and the philanthropic 
character of its Zionist movement. Nevertheless, there are a 
number of kibbutzim in Israel in which U.S. Ha-Shomer ha- 
Zair graduates predominate (such as Ein ha-Shofet, Kefar 
Menahem, Hazor, Galon, Sasa, and Barkai). In the course of 
time, the American movement was also instrumental in the es- 
tablishment of adult groups (Americans for Progressive Israel, 
linked to Mapam in Israel), made up of people who were at- 
tracted by the Zionist-socialist orientation of Ha-Shomer 
ha-Zair. In the U.S. the movement had its own organ, Young 
Guard and maintained branches in Detroit, Boston, New 
York, Los Angeles, and, in Canada, in Montreal and Toronto, 
as well as training farms for the specific purpose of preparing 
for aliyah and kibbutz life. In the early 21*t century it had a 
few hundred members and ran camps in Liberty, New York, 
and Perth, Ontario. 


Great Britain 

The movement was founded in Great Britain in the late 1930s, 
by Ha-Shomer ha-Zair members among the refugees from the 
continent, and by members of He-Halutz and Habonim, who 
were attracted by Ha-Shomer ha-Za’ir ideology. While it made 
progress during the war and the immediate postwar period, 
the movement has not succeeded in recovering the losses in its 
ranks caused by the aliyah of its founders and leading mem- 
bers (in the period 1946-1950), nor has it yet been able to reach 
the second generation, British-born Jewish youth. Branches 
exist in Manchester and in London. In Israel, Ha-Shomer ha- 
Zair settlers from Britain are found primarily in the kibbut- 
zim Ha-Mapil, Ha-Zore’a, Yasur and Zikim. 


South Africa 

Founded in 1935, the movement has branches in Johannesburg 
and Capetown. In Israel, South African halutzim of the move- 
ment have settled in Shuval, Barkai, Nahshon, and Zikim. 


Australia 

Australian Ha-Shomer ha-Zair was founded in 1953, with 
branches in Melbourne and Sydney. Its settlers in Israel are 
concentrated mainly in Nirim. 


[Peretz Merhav] 


Nezah 

Nezah was established in 1930 as the result of a split in Ha- 
shomer ha-Zair, and was disbanded during World War 11. The 
origins of Nezah are in the Ha-Shomer ha-Zair in Russia at 
the beginning of the Soviet regime. During this period many 
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groups of Jewish scouts existed in Russia; some were affiliated 
with *Maccabi, while others had no affiliations. 

Ha-Shomer Ha-Zaiir in Russia held its clandestine found- 
ing convention in Moscow in 1922 and established itself as a 
country-wide movement. During David *Ben-Gurion’s visit 
to Russia in 1923 the movement's basic ideology became per- 
sonal fulfillment through aliyah and pioneering in Erez Israel. 
Although illegal and persecuted by the authorities, Ha-Shomer 
ha-Zair grew in size and had as many as 20,000 adherents 
throughout Soviet Russia. Its last “Information Page” was cir- 
culated as late as 1932, and there is evidence that some of its 
groups continued to exist even after that date. 

The first halutzim of this movement went to Palestine 
in 1924 and founded a Ha-Shomer ha-Zair kibbutz from 
the U.S.S.R. on the shores of Lake Kinneret (now kibbutz 
Afikim). Their underground existence in Russia had pre- 
vented their attending the founding convention of the world 
movement of Ha-Shomer ha-Za‘ir and upon their arrival in 
Erez Israel they discovered that there were substantial differ- 
ences between them and the movement that developed out- 
side Russia. They advocated membership in one of the exist- 
ing labor parties (from 1930 this party was Mapai). They also 
opposed the creation of Ha-Kibbutz ha-Arzi as a separate fed- 
eration of kibbutzim of Ha-Shomer ha-Zair and proposed 
joining kibbutzim from other movements in a single fed- 
eration (which later became ha-Kibbutz ha-Meuhad); they 
disagreed with the ideological transformation which took 
place in Ha-Shomer ha-Zair, and turned it from a pioneer- 
ing youth movement into a political body advocating, in one 
of its planks, the “socialist revolution” in the leftist meaning 
of the term. 

The struggle inside Ha-Shomer ha-Zair went on for six 
years, ending in the secession of the Russian Ha-Shomer ha- 
Zair from the movement and the creation of Nezah, which 
adhered to the original ideology of the Russian Ha-Shomer 
ha-Za‘ir. The new movement was composed of the Ha-Shomer 
ha-Zair from Russia, Latvia, Estonia, and Lithuania, and was 
later joined by the *Blau- Weiss (or Tekhelet Lavan) movement, 
in Austria, Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia. It also maintained 
close ties with the Borissia movement of Transylvania, and, 
in its last years, with the *Ihud Habonim in England and 
America. Members of Nezah may be found in Afikim, Kefar 
Giladi, Ein Gev, Kinneret, Neot Mordekhai, and other kibbut- 
zim. Most of them became members of Mapai (from 1968, the 
Israel Labor Party). 

[Joseph Israeli] 
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HASIDEI ASHKENAZ, a social and ideological circle, with 
a particular religious outlook, in medieval German Jewry. The 
first centers of the movement were Regensburg in southern 
Germany and the communities of Speyer, Worms, and Mainz 
on the Rhine; from there, its influence spread over most of 
Germany and, to a certain extent, to France also. Its main lit- 
erature was composed during the first half of the 13 century. 
This movement developed in the spiritual and social atmo- 
sphere of the Jewish communities in German towns of the 12 
and 13" centuries. *Kiddush ha-Shem (martyrdom) was an ex- 
tremely important factor in its formation. Another significant 
factor was the challenge of the Christian pietist movements. 
It reacted against the pressure from these trends in Christian- 
ity and was also influenced by them. Added to these was the 
movement's feeling of spiritual supremacy derived from its 
own strength and duties to God and the nation. 


The Literature of the Circle 

The literature of the Hasidei Ashkenaz developed in two differ- 
ent directions. The movement produced some ethical works, 
intended to influence the mass of the Jews and direct them 
toward rigorous observance of the commandments and the 
moral values of Judaism (see *Ethical Literature). Most im- 
portant of these works was the Sefer *Hasidim, which contin- 
ued to influence Jewish ethical thought throughout the cen- 
turies, and remained an active force in shaping Jewish ethics 
until modern times. 

The second direction in which the Hasidei Ashkenaz 
developed was the writing of a vast body of esoteric works, 
some containing mystical elements. According to the tradi- 
tions of the Hasidim themselves, this esoteric lore reached 
them through a long chain of verbal tradition, beginning in 
Italy in the eighth century. This tradition was carried mainly 
by the *Kalonymus family, which was transferred in the ninth 
century from Italy to Germany by one of the Carolingian em- 
perors. Most of the prominent leaders of the Hasidei Ash- 
kenaz were members of this family, notably *Samuel b. Kal- 
onymus he-Hasid (“the Pious”) in the second half of the 12 
century, his son *Judah b. Samuel he-Hasid (d. 1217), and his 
pupil, *Eleazar b. Judah b. Kalonymus of Worms (d. c. 1230). 
The tradition continued to flourish in this family, and promi- 
nent among its bearers are some of the descendants of Judah 
he-Hasid: Moses, his son; *Eleazar b. Moses ha-Darshan; 
and Moses b. Eleazar, Judah's great-grandson. Other writers 
belonging to this circle were disciples of Eleazar of Worms, 
among them *Abraham b. Azriel, author of Arugat ha-Bosem 
and *Isaac b. Moses of Vienna, author of Or Zarua. The Kal- 
onymus family represents the central group of the Hasidei 
Ashkenaz, authors of esoteric literature. There were, however, 
other groups or individuals who wrote such works without be- 
ing in close touch with the core. Most of these works remained 
anonymous and very little is known about the place and time 
in which they were written. One of the most important is the 
*Sefer ha-Hayyim, written about the turn of the 136 century 
by a hasidic scholar who was deeply influenced by Abraham 
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*Ibn Ezra in formulating his theology, which also includes ele- 
ments similar to some kabbalistic ideas. Another anonymous 
writer was the author of Sefer ha-Navon, a commentary on the 
verse “Shema Israel”; the author had no direct connection with 
the main group of the Kalonymus family, though apparently 
he had access to at least one work written by Judah he- 
Hasid. 

Besides these scattered, anonymous writers it seems 
that there existed a group of mystical writers in the 12" and 
13" centuries who are distinguished by their use of a pseude- 
pigraphic baraita attributed to *Joseph b. Uzziel, known in 
Hebrew literature as the grandson of Ben Sira, the legend- 
ary son of the prophet Jeremiah (see *Ben Sira, Alphabet of). 
The baraita is mainly cosmological, closely related to Sefer 
*Yezirah. One of the earliest commentaries on this baraita 
is attributed to a scholar called Avigdor ha-Zarefati. Among 
the works which originated in this group was the commen- 
tary on Sefer Yezirah attributed to *Saadiah Gaon (not to be 
confused with Saadiah’s true commentary on that work). The 
best-known writer of this group is *Elhanan b. Yakar, who 
lived in the first half of the 13" century in England and France 
and wrote two commentaries on Sefer Yezirah and a theologi- 
cal work, Sod ha-Sodot. 

The theology of the Hasidei Ashkenaz aroused some con- 
troversy in Ashkenazi Jewry; in Ketav Tamim Moses *Taku 
attacked their ideas as expressed in Judah he-Hasid’s Sefer 
ha-Kavod, in the Sefer ha-Hayyim, which Taku erroneously 
attributed to Abraham *ibn Ezra, and in the sources of these 
ideas, especially the works of Saadiah Gaon, Emunot ve-Deot 
and the commentary on the Sefer Yezirah. 

Various sources were used in the formulation of Ash- 
kenazi hasidic esoteric thought. There were, undoubtedly, 
some external, Christian influences, especially some of the 
neoplatonic medieval writings. In most cases these sources 
are unknown; only in one case, that of Elhanan b. Yakar, has 
it been established that he made use of material included in 
medieval Christian theological works. It is possible that some 
ideas came to the Hasidei Ashkenaz through verbal, not writ- 
ten, sources. As for the Jewish sources, the Hasidim made ex- 
tensive use of heikhalot and *Merkabah literature, which they 
copied and quoted extensively, thus preserving some texts 
which might otherwise have been lost. They also made use 
of the works of some of the first medieval theological writ- 
ers in Hebrew: Shabbetai *Donnolo, *Abraham b. Hiyya, and 
*Judah ha-Nasi of Barcelona; of special significance was the 
influence of Abraham ibn Ezra and there is hardly a hasidic 
work which does not, directly or indirectly, reflect his influ- 
ence. However, the basic ideas of the Ashkenazi hasidic think- 
ers came from Saadiah Gaon, whose writings were known to 
them not in the 12'+-century translation by Judah ibn *Tibbon, 
but from an earlier, poetic paraphrase in which the discursive, 
philosophical character of the works had been obliterated. No 
wonder, therefore, that the Hasidei Ashkenaz saw Saadiah as a 
mystic, similar to the ninth-century *Aaron of Baghdad (Abu 
Aharon) who came from Babylonia to Italy, and on whom 
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they relied for some mystical knowledge, especially in the in- 
terpretation of prayer. 


Theology 

The basic idea which the Hasidei Ashkenaz tried to teach 
was the unity and incorporeality of God, opposing all an- 
thropomorphic descriptions of God. In this their teachings 
were similar to those of the Jewish philosophers in Spain. 
The difference, however, lies in their concept of the interme- 
diary powers between God and man. The Hasidei Ashkenaz 
accepted from Saadiah Gaon the idea that a supreme power, 
the Kavod (“Divine Glory”), also called the *Shekhinah, is the 
subject of all the anthropomorphic descriptions of God in the 
Bible, but they differ from him in their concept of the essence 
of the Kavod. According to Saadiah the Kavod was created 
and was one of the angels, though supreme above all. Most 
of the Hasidei Ashkenaz described the Kavod as a divine be- 
ing, emanating from God himself (though they did not have 
a special word for the concept of emanation, as did the kab- 
balists). Some writers even described a whole world of many 
Kevodot, thus using the neoplatonic concept of a ladder of 
emanated beings descending from the Godhead toward the 
created world. Kavod plays a prominent part in the doctrines 
of the Hasidei Ashkenaz: the soul is connected with the Kavod, 
or even emanates from it, and receives its spiritual sustenance 
from it. Some of the many writings on prayer, prayer exege- 
sis, and instructions on the right way to pray, emphasize that 
prayer should be directed toward the Godhead itself and not 
the Kavod, thereby suggesting that there were tendencies in 
the circles of the Hasidei Ashkenaz to consider the Kavod asa 
divine entity toward whom prayers should be directed. How- 
ever, all of them regarded the Kavod as the major divine entity 
exerting influence on events in the lower world. 

The theology of the Hasidei Ashkenaz is deeply grounded 
in the idea of divine immanence, and they emphatically state 
that the Godhead is itself present within all created things, and 
not the Kavod. In this, Saadiah’s influence is again paramount. 
The immanence of God is clearly expressed in the oldest re- 
maining work of the Hasidei Ashkenaz, the *Shir ha-Yihud, 
which was probably composed at the end of the 12" century. 
The idea of immanence was so central to their theology, that 
it was questioned why a man should turn toward heaven while 
praying when God was present everywhere. The answer was 
that in heaven dwelt the Kavod, and this was the revealed part 
of God, a sign toward which man should turn, though not one 
toward which he should direct his prayers. 

The Hasidei Ashkenaz did not regard the regular laws 
of nature, man, and society as revealing God's true nature. 
These laws were arbitrary, and sometimes their purpose was 
adverse to God's intentions; that is, they were created in order 
to serve as a trial (nissayon) for the just and pious who must 
overcome them. Wonders and unusual happenings, however, 
and certainly the miracles which occur in the world, do reveal 
God’s true nature, and the pious and learned scholar can in- 
terpret them in order to understand better the ways and na- 
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ture of God. In this connection the Hasidim made extensive 
use of demonological phenomena, regarding them as a kind 
of miracle and trying to divine some theological moral from 
the analysis of such phenomena. Thus their literature contains 
probably the largest extant body of demonological and magi- 
cal information in medieval Hebrew literature. 

Secretly the Hasidei Ashkenaz also dealt in messianic 
speculation, though they tried to conceal this (thus it is al- 
most unmentioned in Sefer Hasidim). Believing that the mes- 
sianic age was about to dawn, probably around 1240, they ex- 
pected retribution to be meted out to the gentiles for all the 
sufferings undergone by German Jewry in the dreadful age 


of the Crusades. 
[Joseph Dan] 


The followers of Hasidut Ashkenaz regarded themselves 
as bearers of a religious consciousness deeper than that gen- 
erally prevailing and subject to religious duties severer than 
the accepted ones. The maximum was asked of the person able 
and willing to take upon himself the “restrictions of Hasidut,” 
while a lesser standard sufficed for those who had not entered 
its circle. From the tovim (the “good”), the Hasidim (the “pi- 
ous”), and the zaddikim (the “righteous”), a maximum of emo- 
tional fervor and utmost purification of soul and thought were 
demanded, together with exact attention to the details of both 
major and minor precepts. The other members of the com- 
munity at large were divided into the ra’im (“evil ones”) and 
the despotic ones - whom the Hasidim fought against - and 
the peshutim (“simple ones”) - whom the Hasidim guided in- 
asmuch as they were capable of observing and feeling. In its 
relations with the community and its institutions, the Hasidei 
Ashkenaz therefore fluctuated between two contrasting atti- 
tudes: between the desire for leadership and service, and the 
tendency among its members to seclude themselves in order 
to live their exalted individual lives. 


Their Symbolism 
The array of symbols of Hasidei Ashkenaz is based to a con- 
siderable extent on faith in the strength of the Holy Names 
and the mystic power of the letters of the Holy Language (He- 
brew) and their combinations; these are the channels of man’s 
communication with the celestial worlds, through study and 
prayer: “Every blessing and prayer ... everything ... accord- 
ing to its measure and its weight, its letters and its words; if it 
were not so, then our prayers would, God forbid, be compa- 
rable to the song of the uncircumcised nations.” Love of the 
Creator played a dominant role in the doctrine of the Hasidei 
Ashkenaz and among the duties of the Hasid; this love must 
saturate all his senses and resources; its strength must lead him 
toward joy so that no void remained in his instincts through 
which sin or the thought of it might penetrate. In the writ- 
ings of the Hasidim the fervor of their emotional love and joy 
is expressed in symbols and parables drawn from the experi- 
ences and emotions of sexual relationships. 

“Prayer is called a service like the service on the altar; 
when the Temple existed, the angels rose heavenward in the 
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flame of the sacrifices ... and today ... they rise in the prayer 
which issues from the heart; for prayer is like a ladder. If there 
is no devotion behind the words of any blessing, the ladder 
stops there.” The perfection of the “ladder” is so conceived 
that “the pronunciation of every word must be prolonged, 
so that there is devotion in a man’s heart for every word that 
issues from his mouth” (Sefer Hasidim no. 11). Inner devo- 
tion is achieved through external methods: the letters should 
be counted. Melodies should be appropriate: “For suppli- 
cations and demands, a melody which causes the heart to 
weep; for words of praise, a melody which causes the heart to 
rejoice.” However, he who is not a Hasid may be content 
with general devotion; simple men and women may be ex- 
empted from reciting the prayers in Hebrew, and in certain 
cases even exempted from saying them in their established 
form, as long as they devote their hearts to their Father in 
Heaven. 

The supreme manifestation of love for God is Kiddush ha- 
Shem (“the sanctification of the Holy Name,’ i.e., martyrdom), 
a glory for which the Hasid yearns. In this act, he wages the 
war of the people of God against Christian heresy and serves 
the Creator by sacrificing his body. The Hasidim were among 
“the first of the martyrs” during periods of persecution. Their 
courage, their service of the Kavod and the Lord, and their 
self-sacrifice became an example for others. 

In hasidic doctrine concerning the world and man, there 
are numerous occult elements. The Jew lives in a world and in 
a community in which, to a certain extent, the dead continue 
their association with the living; demons and spirits also en- 
compass man from all sides and Judah he-Hasid even believed 
that they obeyed the halakhah. Sorcery is a concrete factor 
and a common occurrence in people's lives, and the teach- 
ings of the Hasidim contain many instructions and rules of 
conduct which serve as a protection against these powers. In 
these conceptions can be discerned the imprint of Christian 
superstitions current in their surroundings. 


Ethical Views 

The Hasidim make no reference to two inclinations in man — 
toward the “good” and the “evil” - and it appears that man is 
regarded as having only “one inclination”; the way in which 
this is used determines whether a deed is good or evil. The 
Hasidim therefore taught that the instincts, desires, and long- 
ings of the heart were to be turned toward the good side. Ac- 
cording to them, mortification of the body was a method of 
repentance. They taught “commensurate repentance,’ that is, 
the acceptance, measure for measure, of affliction and degra- 
dation in return for the pleasure and the reward gained from 
sin; in some details these ideas show the influence of the no- 
tions and practices of repentance current among Christian 
monks. Mortification, however, had a merit of its own: the 
sufferings of the righteous vindicate the masses: “the Mes- 
siah bears the sins” of the nation and it is incumbent upon the 
Hasidim to adhere to this principle. In this approach there is 
undoubted evidence of Christian influence. 
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In relations between man and man, they demanded 
of themselves a mode of behavior according to “the law of 
Heaven,” the application of absolute justice in the fullest sense 
of its spiritual significance and content; the “law of the Torah” 
was sufficient only for the man who was not a Hasid. There 
were some Hasidim who decided: “When two people come 
before the rabbi for him to dispense justice, if these two are of 
a quarrelsome disposition, the rabbi will apply the law of the 
Torah, even though a contrary decision would be reached ac- 
cording to the law of Heaven; if, however, these two are good 
and God-fearing men and heedful of the words of the rabbi, 
he must apply the law of Heaven, even if the law of the Torah 
requires the opposite.” A practical example of this was their 
willingness to admit the testimony of “honest women. In their 
statements on the “two laws’ lie occasional criticisms of the 
halakhah because of their demand for perfection of the soul. 
Some said that the punishments detailed in the Torah “cor- 
responded to man’s conception of what is unlawful” - that is, 
in respect of social codes of behavior, but “do not correspond 
to instinctive awareness” - that is, they do not accord with 
the standard by which the Hasid assesses sin, which gives 
due consideration to temptations and the difficulty of over- 
coming them. 

From the words of the Hasidim there emerges a kind of 
cynical indifference toward those who mock them; to bear 
insult in this fashion they regarded as a pious virtue. In this 
they reveal the reaction of a minority which is resolute in its 
opinion and convinced of its uniqueness in the face of pos- 
sible attacks from the majority and a clash with accepted 
habits. Their place in society can thus be deduced from this 
aspect of their doctrine. In the eyes of the Hasidim “humil- 
ity for the sake of Heaven” is a virtue which elevates the soul 
of the individual, and through this the public attains stability 
and unity. Their extreme candor and their belief in the single 
uniform instinct in man brought them to realize the dialectic 
tension which is entailed when the way of life of the minor- 
ity becomes known and honored by the many. They describe 
how “others honor themselves with their humility... they are 
greater than us and yet do not want to take precedence over 
anyone, as if to say, we are humble” 


Social Doctrine 

The social doctrine of the Hasidim assumes that the original 
and desirable situation is complete equality in respect of prop- 
erty and social status; inequality is the result of sin. However, 
they attributed moral significance to the unequal distribution 
of riches: wealth is given to the rich so that they may sustain 
the poor. In accordance with this, they were accustomed to 
give a tenth of their money to charity. Because of this outlook, 
the Hasidim were troubled by the problem of the criterion of 
uniformity - which does not draw any distinction between 
rich and poor - in the imposition of taxes and public obli- 
gations on individuals. They justified the prevalence of this 
system in public life through the fear that if individual con- 
siderations were taken into account, the “evil ones” would at- 
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tempt to evade their responsibilities. However, they required 
that “good ones” judge for themselves, after the general im- 
position, their ability and duty to see whether they were ca- 
pable of making restitution to the poor for that which had 
unjustly been taken from them. R. Judah b. Samuel he-Hasid 
and his colleagues even advised a man to forgo the public 
honor of a mitzvah purchased in the synagogue if someone 
was prepared to acquire it for a higher price; the reward for 
this mitzvah would belong to him who had relinquished it if 
he secretly gave to the poor the sum he had previously paid 
in public for the mitzvah. 

This outlook resulted in some tension between the circle 
of the Hasidim and the community leaders on several occa- 
sions. The writings of the Hasidim contain a critical account 
of these leaders and their deeds; clashes between the leaders 
of the Hasidim and the community are also mentioned. It is 
evident that the Hasidim disapproved of several principles of 
the leadership, while many others in the community objected 
to the attempt at practical application of the doctrines of the 
Hasidim within the communities. 

To the Hasidim family life is the basis and framework of 
piety. Love between man and woman is legitimate as long as 
it does not lead to sin; they also considered that this love had 
a definite spiritual content. A man fasts and prays in order to 
win the woman he loves. In their writings, they gave consider- 
able thought to matchmaking, believing that love and family 
descent were commendable and desirable factors and consid- 
erations. Family descent was also regarded as a basic element 
in the preservation of the proper way of life of the commu- 
nity. However, they considered money as a negative factor and 
consideration in matchmaking, although they did not ignore 
its importance in practice. 

Along with their emotional depth and mysticism, the 
Hasidim also preserved the tradition of meditation and study. 
Their respect for books is profound: in the Sefer Hasidim, the 
“righteous” bewail the fact that their libraries are scattered af- 
ter their deaths. They believed that it was commendable not 
to haggle over the price of a book. 

The attitude of the Hasidim to the non-Jewish world is 
imbued with the bitterness of those who battle against a suc- 
cessful foe and suffer cruel oppression. But even here, in sev- 
eral instances, it is possible to recognize the influence of the 
spiritual environment of Christianity and current ideas. 

The Hasidei Ashkenaz became influential in the Jewish 
world, while at the same time they adapted many and pro- 
found elements foreign to that world. They were marked by a 
refinement of feeling and simplicity of thought, and were wo- 
ven together by bonds of personal honesty and responsibil- 
ity before the Creator. Even at its height, the movement com- 
prised only a small group within German Jewry, but as a result 
of the example of its leading personalities and its growth from 
the spiritual climate of the time, it succeeded in leaving its 
imprint. The testaments and customs of the leading Hasidim 
greatly influenced the general way of life, as well as specific 
details, conceptions of halakhah, and the versions of prayers. 
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From the second half of the 13" century onward they even ex- 
erted some influence over Spanish Jewry. The Jews of Poland- 
Lithuania of the late Middle Ages also pointed out with pride 
that “we are of the lineage of the Hasidei Ashkenaz,’ although 
the atmosphere of their social and religious life had undergone 
many changes since the time of the Hasidim. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Dan, Torat ha-Sod shel Hasidei Ashkenaz 
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HASIDEI UMMOT HA-OLAM (Heb. obiya nix "Pon, 
lit., “The pious ones of the nations of the world”), a rabbinic 
term denoting righteous gentiles. The concept is first found 
(albeit in a limited form) in the Midrash. The Yalkut Shimoni, 
for instance, explains that the verse “Let thy priests be clothed 
with righteousness...” (Ps. 132:9) refers to “the righteous of 
other nations who are priests to the Holy One in this world, 
like Antoninus and his type” (Yal. Isa. 429). The notion that 
the hasidei ummot ha-olam also merit a place in the world to 
come (a true sign of their worthiness) is found in the Tosefta, 
which teaches that they are as eligible as any member of the 
House of Israel to a share in the hereafter (Tosef., Sanh. 13:2). 
This dictum is twice codified by Maimonides (Yad, Teshu- 
vah 3:5), who also defines the concept (Yad, Melakhim 8:11): 
“All who observe the Seven Commandments”— obligatory 
to the descendants of Noah (see Noachide *laws) are hasidei 
ummot ha-olam, provided that they are motivated by belief 
in the divine origin and the authenticity of Moses’ proph- 
ecy, and not by mere intellectual cogency. In the latter case 
they are to be considered only as “wise ones of the other na- 
tions” (hakhmeihem, according to some versions). With- 
out specifically naming the righteous gentiles, Maimonides 
also equates “all human beings who ardently seek God... de- 
sire to worship Him, to know Him, and to walk uprightly in 
His ways...’, with priests and levites (Yad, Shemittah 13:13). 
The concept of hasidei ummot ha-olam was elaborated and 
embellished in medieval Jewish literature. It is mentioned by 
such philosophers as Hasdai *Crescas (Or Adonai no. 364:4) 
and *Abrabanel (introduction to commentary to Isaiah), R. 
Isaac *Arama states, “Every true pious gentile is equal to a ‘son 
of Israel” (Akedat Yizhak, ed. Venice, ch. 60). The concept is 
mentioned in a legal context in the Shulhan Arukh (YD 367:1, 
Beer ha-Golah). The Zohar states that all gentiles who do not 
hate Israel, and who deal justly with the Jews, qualify as hasidei 
ummot ha-olam (Exodus, 268a). 

Since World War II the term has been used for those 
non-Jews who helped Jews to escape the Nazi persecutions. 
(See *Righteous Among the Nations.) 
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[H. Elchanan Blumenthal] 


HASIDIM (Heb. 0°7°09, “pietists”), term used in rabbinic 
literature to designate those who maintained a higher stan- 
dard in observing the religious and moral commandments. 
The various definitions in rabbinic literature of the hasid, and 
the more numerous accounts given there of them and their 
actions, clearly indicate that the image of the hasid was not 
identical at all times and in all circles. The sources reflect a 
broad spectrum of religious types, each distinguished in its 
own way, but common to all is a divergence from what was 
regarded as conventional behavior and the normal standard 
that was deemed praiseworthy, as is evident from the appel- 
lation hasid. 

The precise period of the hasidim ha-rishonim (“first 
hasidim”) mentioned in rabbinic literature cannot be deter- 
mined. Statements about them recount their virtues, which 
were utter devotion to fulfilling the mitzvot with a total disre- 
gard of any danger, extreme solicitude for human relations to 
the extent of transcending the strict requirements of the law, 
a fear of sin expressed by avoiding anything that might possi- 
bly lead astray or to the commission of sin, and by a constant 
readiness to undergo purification and to seek atonement for 
any doubtful sin by offering sacrifices. Before praying the early 
hasidim would meditate for an hour in order to direct their 
hearts to God (Ber. 5:1), nor did they interrupt their prayers 
even in the face of possible danger (Tosef., Ber. 3:20; TB, Ber. 
32b). They refrained on a weekday from doing anything that 
involved the slightest apprehension of ultimately desecrating 
the Sabbath (Nid. 38a). They would bury thorns and broken 
glass deep in their fields, “placing them three handbreaths 
deep in the ground so that the plow might not displace them” 
and people stumble over them (Tosef., BK 2:6). The tanna R. 
Judah stated that “the early hasidim were eager to bring a sin 
offering,” but since they did not inadvertently commit sins 
“they made a free-will vow of naziriteship that they might 
bring a sin offering” (Tosef., Ned. 1:1; TB, Ned. 10a). They 
were accustomed to making a free-will offering of a suspen- 
sive guilt offering (asham talui), and this type of sacrifice “be- 
came known as the guilt-offering of the hasidim” (Ker. 6:3; 
Tosef., Ker. 4:4). 

Akin to the hasidim ha-rishonim are the “hasidim and 
men of action” (hasidim ve-anshei maaseh). This phrase does 
not indicate two distinct groups of people - the hasidim were 
so called on account of the special good deeds which they per- 
formed and the miracles vouchsafed them by virtue of these 
good deeds. The only extant tradition states that during the 
“Rejoicing of the Water-drawing” (simhat bet ha-shoevah) 
“they used to dance with lighted torches and sing songs and 
praises.” Some of them used to say, “Happy my youth, that 
has not put to shame my old age”; others, “Happy my old 
age, that has atoned for my youth” (Suk. 5:4; Tosef., Suk. 4:2). 
Outstanding representatives of the “hasidim and men of ac- 
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tion” were *Honi ha-Me'aggel, his grandsons *Abba Hilkiah 
and Hanan ha-Nehba (Tan. 23a), and *Hanina b. Dosa who 
lived at the end of the Second Temple period and whom the 
Mishnah regards as the last of the “men of action” (Sot. 9:15; 
the reading in TJ is “hasidim”). These men did not belong to 
the class of the halakhists, and there was even certain opposi- 
tion to them (cf. Ta’an. 23a; Ber. 34b). Expressive of their deep 
faith and implicit belief in God’s omnipotence are the deeds 
of the “hasidim and men of action” and the remarks that ac- 
companied them on various occasions. Thus Hanina b. Dosa 
entertained no doubts when he said, “He who commanded oil 
to burn will also command vinegar to burn” (Ta’an 25a), for 
to them the miraculous was regarded as quite natural. When 
a poisonous lizard bit Hanina b. Dosa and died, he brought it 
on his shoulder to the bet ha-midrash, commenting simply: 
“See, my sons, it is not the lizard that kills, it is sin that kills” 
(Ber. 33a). The contents, motifs, and form of several stories re- 
lated in the sources about “a certain hasid” (e.g., Tosef., Pe’ah 
3:8; TJ, Shab. 15:3, 15a; BK 50b, 80a) indicate that the stories 
refer to these early ones (BK 103b). A difficulty is posed by 
the statement that “wherever the Talmud speaks of a certain 
hasid it refers either to Judah b. Bava or Judah b. Ilai” (Tem. 
15b). However, this may mean no more than that these tan- 
naim were the ones who reported such stories. 

Despite the differences in time and conditions, the con- 
duct and deeds of the hasidim and men of action bear a cer- 
tain resemblance to the stories in the Bible about the earlier 
prophets, in that their influence derived not from the power 
of their exhortations but from the force of their deeds, cour- 
age, and sense of dedication. The rabbis gave expression to 
this in their homiletical interpretation of Genesis 2:5, “And 
there was not man to till the ground,” on which they com- 
mented: “There was no man to cultivate people's allegiance 
to God, such as Elijah and Honi ha-Me'aggel” (Gen. R. 7; and 
see Theodor-Albeck, 117, n. 5). 

The early hasidim created no organization or sect but 
were active as individuals, each in his own vicinity and time. 
Nor can they be identified with the *Essenes, as various schol- 
ars from the 19" century onward (Frankel, Geiger, Derenboug, 
Kohler) have sought to do, for what is known about them does 
not accord with the descriptions of the Essenes in Philo, Jo- 
sephus, Pliny, and others. Y. Baer has assigned to the “early 
hasidim” a central place in the history of Second Temple times, 
identifying them with the sages who flourished in the pre-Has- 
monean period. Thus he contends that the Great Synagogue 
was a development of hasidim and sages, that its continuity 
was preserved by the *zugot, and that these hasidim are to be 
identified with the Essenes and with Philos *Therapeutae. He 
believes that they were the first exponents of the halakhah as 
embedded in the earliest layers of the Mishnah, and that they 
laid the foundations of the entire structure of faith as reflected 
in the ascetic-spiritual-martyrological aspects of statements 
in the aggadah, Midrash, and Philo’s writings. This account of 
them does not, however, accord with what is reported in rab- 
binic sources about the early hasidim and their activities. They 
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were not the creators of the ancient halakhah, nor the initia- 
tors of a philosophic and mystical teaching. The fact that they 
lived a simple and modest life with a minimum of material 
needs - “Hanina my son is satisfied with a kav of carobs from 
one Sabbath eve to another” (Taan. 24b) — does not consti- 
tute asceticism. Manifestations of abstinence among talmudic 
scholars are not remnants of outworn ancient ascetic teaching 
of the early hasidim, but are connected with the circumstances 
of a much later period. Moreover, the tannaitic period pre- 
served a memory of them as being specifically distinguished 
and separated from the sages as a whole. Furthermore, the 
type of hasid of that period differed in outlook from the early 
hasidim. Thus *Hillel, who in his teachings incorporated ideas 
inherited from the early hasidim, is the author of the aphorism 
that “an ignorant person cannot be a hasid” (Avot 2:5). Nor 
could there be any piety without the study and knowledge of 
the Torah (see ARN’ 12, 56; ARN” 27, 56). When Hillel died, 
they said of him: “Alas, the humble man, alas the hasid [is no 
more]” (Tosef., Sot. 13:4), his eminence in the Torah having 
been combined with humility (Lev. R. 1:5), and with implicit 
trust in the Almighty (Ber. 60a), and “all his actions were for 
the sake of Heaven.” But Hillel, whose personality comprised 
many other aspects as well, was not regarded as one of the 
early hasidim, and yet precisely he and those who followed in 
his footsteps represent the hasid-sage. 

Generally the term hasid came later to refer to ideal and 
exemplary behavior in some sphere of life. A hasid is one who 
declares “what is mine is yours, and what is yours is yours” 
(Avot 5:10) and “he whom it is hard to provoke and easy to 
pacify” (ibid. 5:11). This and other definitions are far removed 
from the ways of the early hasidim. There was moreover a 
definite line of abstinence and of extreme asceticism which 
reached full maturity and became a characteristic feature of 
the hasid only in the amoraic period. This trend started after 
the destruction of the Second Temple “when the abstinent 
ones increased in Israel” (Tosef., Sot. 14:11), seeking in fasts a 
substitute for atonement, now denied to them with the cessa- 
tion of sacrifices. At the beginning of the second century these 
expressions of abstinence vanished but reappeared to spread 
with greater force during the persecutions following the Bar 
Kokhba revolt. Ben Azzai, of whom it was said that “whoever 
sees Ben Azzai in a dream can hope to attain piety” (Ber. 57b), 
proclaimed extreme abstinence from all earthly pursuits, de- 
claring, “Let the world be sustained by others” (Tosef., Yev. 
8:4; Yev. 63b). A similar circumstance is reflected in R. Meir’s 
homiletical interpretation that “Adam was a great hasid” (see 
Er. 18b; Gen. R. 20, ed. Theodor-Albeck, 195). At the end of the 
tannaitic period there once again appear sages who, in their 
extreme demands, spontaneous reactions, and miraculous 
deeds, are reminiscent of the early hasidim and the men of 
action. Of such a type was *Phinehas b. Jair who defined and 
enumerated the steps leading to hasidut regarded by him as a 
stage in the attainment of the holy spirit (Sot. 9:15). 

In the amoraic period extreme conclusions were drawn 
from Akiva’s principle that suffering is to be lovingly accepted 
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as the ultimate goal of anyone who serves God, the same in- 
terpretation being applied to man’s normal suffering — and not 
only to times of persecution - as a punishment for sins. But 
while a hasid therefore prays that he may suffer, not everyone 
is privileged to have such prayers answered, and accordingly 
some pious amoraim, instead of awaiting suffering, deliberately 
afflicted and mortified themselves. This was done by Hiyya b. 
Ashi (Kid. 81b), Zera (BM 85a), Mar b. Ravina (Pes. 68b). Not 
that all the amoraim agreed that self-denial entitled one to be 
called a hasid (Ta’an. 11b), Simeon b. Lakish declaring that “a 
scholar may not afflict himself by fasting because thereby he 
lessens his heavenly work” (ibid). There were also amoraim 
called “hasid? such as Ameram the Hasid (Kid. 81a; Git. 67b), 
Simeon the Hasid (Ber. 43b) and Mar Zutra (Ned. 7b), who 
acquired this title not on account of acts of mortification but 
of other virtues and deeds. The Hasid Huna declared anyone 
who has a fixed place for prayer to be a hasid (Ber. 6b), R. Al- 
exandri that “whoever hears someone curse him and keeps 
silent is called a hasid” (Mid. Ps. to 16:11). A certain criticism 
was leveled against “the hasidim of Babylonia” - the amoraim 
Huna, Hisda, and Nahman - in the Babylonian Talmud itself, 
which disparagingly contrasted their humility and courtesy 
with those of the Erez Israel sages, although the latter were 
known for their hardness (Meg. 28b; and see Hul. 122a). In 
principle, the hasid is one who does more than is required of 
him by the letter of the law, and halakhot which go beyond 
the strict legal requirements are termed by the amoraim “the 
Mishnah of the hasidim” (TJ, Ter. 8:10, 46b; or “the measure 
of the hasidim” (BM 52b). The popular test of a hasid was if his 
prayer for rain was answered (Taan. 23b). In the days of both 
the tannaim and the amoraim the sages were displeased with 
ignorant people who adopted the standards of the hasid (Shab. 
121b; and see TJ, Av. Zar 2:3, 41a). Simeon b. Lakish even main- 
tained that “if an ignorant man is a hasid, do not dwell in his 
vicinity” (Shab. 63a). On R. Joshua's statement in the Mishnah 
that a foolish hasid is to be included among those who bring 
destruction upon the world, the two Talmuds quote instances 
of the hasid who, on account of his rigid observance of the 
mitzvot and of his abstinence, refrains from saving his fellow 
from death (TJ, Sot. 3:4, 19a; TB Sot., 21b). 

Colloquially, the term “hasid” was used to designate a 
just, upright, and good person, this inexact usage being some- 
times found also in literary sources: “it fits him to become just, 
hasid, upright, and faithful” (Avot 6:1); “even as the earlier 
righteous men were hasidim” (ARN’ 8, 38; and see TJ, Sanh. 
6:9, 23c, where *Simeon b. Shetah and someone who flour- 
ished in the days of King David are referred to as hasidim). 
Inscriptions on Jewish epitaphs at Bet She’arim and in Italy 
contain, alongside dikatoc (“righteous”), the term éotoc which 
is found in the Septuagint both for hasid and for yashar, an 
upright man. 
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[Encyclopaedia Hebraica] 


HASIDIM, SEFER (Heb. 0°7°07 199, “Book of the Pious”), 
major work in the field of ethics, produced by the Jews of 
medieval Germany. It comprises the ethical teachings of the 
*Hasidei Ashkenaz movement in the 12" and early 13" centu- 
ries. Two versions of the book have survived, one printed in 
Bologna and the other found in manuscript in Parma. 

Tradition attributes the entire Sefer Hasidim to R. *Judah 
he-Hasid (the Pious) of Regensburg (d. 1217), the great teacher 
of Ashkenazi Hasidism. There is some proof, however, that the 
first two “mahbarot” (groups into which the book is divided) 
of the Parma version were written by Judah’s father, R. Sam- 
uel b. Kalonymus he-Hasid. This is substantiated by a study of 
their style. These two “mahbarot” discuss the fear of God and 
repentance. Some of the passages in Sefer Hasidim bear close 
similarity, in language and ideas, to the ethical introductions 
to the Rokeah, the halakhic work by R. Eleazar of Worms. A 
number of scholars, therefore, conclude that R. Eleazar, R. Ju- 
dah’s most prominent disciple, was the author of some of the 
passages in Sefer Hasidim, and probably its editor. It is equally 
possible, however, that R. Eleazar used portions of the Sefer 
Hasidim in his writings, as he did with other mystical works 
of his teacher. No conclusive proof is to be found as to what 
extent R. Eleazar participated in the authorship of the work; 
whereas there is a clear statement by R. Judah’s son, Moses, de- 
scribing how R. Judah wrote two pages of Sefer Hasidim (Ms. 
Guenzburg 82, 64b) in the last week of his life. It can be con- 
cluded that Sefer Hasidim was written by R. Judah he-Hasid, 
and that some material was added to it from the writings of 
his father R. Samuel. A problem nevertheless exists regarding 
the origin and development of the work. Some of the earliest 
quotations from the Sefer Hasidim found in the Ashkenazi 
hasidic writings of the first half of the 13'* century are in nei- 
ther of the two known versions. It is possible that parts of the 
original Sefer Hasidim were lost early in the development of 
the two versions that survived. 

Many of the passages in Sefer Hasidim are homiletic and 
exegetic in nature, explaining the ethical, and sometimes the 
philosophical or mystical, meanings of biblical verses or tal- 
mudic sayings. Most of the passages, however, discuss only 
ethics, and do so in direct connection with everyday life. Sefer 
Hasidim is the prime example of pragmatic and realistic ethi- 
cal teachings in Jewish ethical literature; it takes into account 
the special characteristic of every case, the psychology of the 
person discussed, the historical and economic situation, and 
the person’s special relationship to other people. This approach 
renders Sefer Hasidim the most important historical source 
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for the study of everyday Jewish life in medieval Germany; it 
throws light especially on economic and religious relations of 
Jews with gentiles. The book has some descriptions of actual 
incidents, clarifying the situation in Germany during and after 
the disasters brought by the crusaders on Jews in Germany 
and France. Later Jewish ethical works influenced by Sefer 
Hasidim retained its strict and uncompromising adherence 
not only to the commandments, but to the entire body of re- 
ligious ethics. The book instructs the pious man how to resist 
temptation and avoid any situation which may lead to sin. It 
teaches how to dress, to speak, to pray, to work, and to sleep; 
how to choose a wife and to select friends; how to harmonize 
between the necessities of existence and the requirements of 
religious life; which city is suitable for a pious person to live 
in and which is not; the right relationship between teacher 
and pupil; how to choose a righteous teacher; in what fields 
one may have commercial contact with gentiles and how to 
treat them, and many other subjects. No other Hebrew work 
in ethics covers so much ground and devotes such close at- 
tention to realistic detail. All later writers in the field of ethics 
in Ashkenazi literature used Sefer Hasidim as a basis; many of 
them added very little to what they had taken from it. After the 
15" century, writers of halakhah used the work as an authority, 
sometimes the final authority, on the Jewish way of life. 

The Bologna version was printed in 1538 and later in nu- 
merous other places (including Jerusalem 1957, edited by R. 
Margaliot). The Parma manuscript was published by J. Wisti- 
netzky (Berlin, 1891-94) and in 1924 at Frankfurt, with an in- 
troduction by J. Freimann. The manuscripts found in a num- 
ber of libraries are incomplete, each containing only a tenth 
of the whole work. Scholars who have compared the two ver- 
sions reached the conclusion that the Parma one was the ear- 
lier and more reliable. It comprises more than 1,900 passages, 
whereas the Bologna version has less than 1,200. The Parma 
version has many duplications and inconsistencies, which 
were either omitted or harmonized in the Bologna edition. 
There the passages are better arranged and a system is ap- 
parent, whereas the Parma manuscript seems, in places, un- 
edited and chaotic. The Bologna edition was probably edited 
and changed later by an editor who may have lived in France, 
probably before 1300. In the Parma version the transliterated 
vernacular words are in “German,” whereas in the Bologna 
edition they are in “French” 

The book is compiled from independent passages (si- 
manim), arranged in groups (mahbarot), sometimes under 
titles describing the subject of the single group (mahberet), 
e.g., witchcraft,’ “books,” “prayer,” etc. Titles such as “This is 
the Book of the Just” (Sefer Hasidim), “Sefer Hasidim on the 
Book of Proverbs,” or “This also is Sefer Hasidim” are to be 
found in the Parma version as well. It is evident that the book 
was compiled from smaller collections which themselves were 
compiled from independent passages. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Wistinetzki and J. Freimann (eds.), Sefer 
Hasidim (19247), 1-73; Simhoni, in: Ha-Zefirah (1917), passim; Scho- 
lem, Mysticism, 80-99; Harris, in: JQR, 50 (1959), 13-44; idem, in: 
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PAAJR, 31 (1963), 51-80; Cronbach, in: HUCA, 22 (1949), 1-147; Baer, 
in: Zion, 3 (1938), 1-50; S.G. Kramer, God and Man in the Sefer 
Hasidim (1966). 

[Joseph Dan] 


HASIDISM, a popular religious movement giving rise to a 
pattern of communal life and leadership as well as a partic- 
ular social outlook which emerged in Judaism and Jewry in 
the second half of the 18" century. Ecstasy, mass enthusiasm, 
close-knit group cohesion, and charismatic leadership of one 
kind or another are the distinguishing socioreligious marks 
of Hasidism. 

This article is arranged according to the following out- 
line: 


HISTORY 
Beginnings and Development 
Opposition to Hasidism 
Modern Period 
United States 
Women and Hasidism 
AETER WORLD WAR II 
Hasidic Way of Life 
LEADERSHIP PATTERNS 
THE PRAYER RITE AND OTHER CUSTOMS 
BASIC IDEAS OF HASIDISM 
Creator and Universe 
Optimism, Joy, and Hitlahavut 
Love and Fear 
Kavvanah and Zaddikism 
Social Involvement 
TEACHINGS OF HASIDISM 
Origins of Hasidic Teachings 
Worship through Corporeality (Avodah be-Gashmiyyut) 
Social Consequences of the Doctrine of “Corporeal 
Worship” 
The Ethos of Hasidism 
Prayer 
HASIDIC LITERATURE 
Speculative Literature 
Expository Pamphlets and Letters 
Kabbalistic Writings 
Halakhic Writings 
Liturgy 
Vision Literature 
Narrative Literature 
INTERPRETATIONS OF HASIDISM 
Early Opposition 
Hasidism and Haskalah 
Martin Buber and His Successors 
DEVELOPMENTS IN HASIDISM AFTER 1970 
Later Hasidic Literature 
Publications 
SURVEY OF HASIDIC DYNASTIES 
Descendants of First Generation 
Descendants of Second Generation 
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Descendants of Third Generation 
Descendants of Fourth Generation 
Descendants of Fifth Generation 
Descendants of Sixth Generation 
THE MUSICAL TRADITION OF HASIDISM 
Problems of Definition and Research 
The Place of Music in Hasidic Thought 
Musical Acculturation 
Dynastic Styles 
The Place of Music in Hasidic Life 
THE REBBE AS MUSICAL LEADER 
THE MUSICAL GENRES 
Tradition and Renewal in Hasidic Music 
Research and Collections 


HISTORY 


Beginnings and Development 
The movement began in the extreme southeast of *Poland- 
Lithuania, and was shaped and conditioned by the tension pre- 
vailing in Jewish society in the difficult circumstances created 
by the breakup of Poland-Lithuania in the late 18 century and 
the three partitions of the country. This combined with the 
problems inherited as a result of both the *Chmielnicki mas- 
sacres and the *Haidamack massacres. The framework of Jew- 
ish leadership was shaken, and the authority and methods of 
Jewish leaders were further undermined and questioned in the 
wake of the upheaval brought about by the false messianic and 
kabbalistic movements of *Shabbetai Zevi and Jacob *Frank, 
the shadow of the latter lying on Hasidism from its inception. 
As well as furnishing an ideological background, *Kabbalah, 
combined with popular traditions of ecstasy and mass enthu- 
siasm, provided constructive elements for a new outlook in re- 
ligious and social behavior. The earlier messianic movements 
and authoritarianism of the community leaders prevailing at 
that time, combined with the necessarily individualistic lead- 
ership of the opposition to such authoritarianism, coalesced to 
accustom the Jewish masses to charismatic as well as authori- 
tative leadership. Mystic circles in Poland-Lithuania in the 18" 
century combined to create hasidic groups (havurot) with a 
distinct pattern of life, mostly ascetic, sometimes with their 
own synagogue (for example, the so-called kloyz of the ascetic 
Hasidim of *Brody). These circles were noted for their special 
behavior during prayer, for their meticulous observance of the 
commandments, and also by their daily life. Their prayers were 
arranged for the most part according to the Sephardi version 
of Isaac *Luria. They were not looked upon favorably by the 
official institutions of the community because of the danger of 
separatism and because of their deviation from the accepted 
religious customs. Some among them secluded themselves, 
and spent their days fasting and undergoing self-mortifica- 
tion. Others were ecstatic - “serving the Lord with joy.’ These 
groups were quite small and closed; their influence upon the 
general public was very small. 

At first, *Israel b. Eliezer Ba’al Shem Tov (the Besht) ap- 
pears to have been one of a number of leaders characterized 
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Main centers of Hasidism in Europe. Alternative names in Yiddish, Polish, Russian, and German are given in parentheses. 


by ecstatic behavior and an anti-ascetic outlook. A popular 
healer who worked with magic formulas, amulets, and spells, 
he attracted to his court, first at Tolstoye and then at Medzi- 
bozh, people who came to be cured, to join him in ecstatic 
prayer, and to receive guidance from him. Israel also under- 
took journeys, spreading his influence as far as Lithuania. 
After his “revelation” in the 1730s, which marked the begin- 
ning of his public mission, he gradually became the leader of 
hasidic circles; drawn by his personality and visions, more 
and more people were attracted to the hasidic groups, first in 
Podolia, then in adjacent districts in southeast Poland-Lithu- 
ania. Unfortunately it is not possible to fix their number but 
more than 30 are known by name. Both Israel himself and his 
whole circle were deeply convinced of his supernatural pow- 
ers and believed in his visions. Some who came within his or- 
bit continued to oppose him to some degree (see *Abraham 
Gershon of Kutow, *Nahman of Horodenko, and *Nahman of 
Kosov); under his influence others turned away from ascetic 
talmudic scholarship to become the theoreticians and leaders 
of Hasidism and Israel’s disciples (see *Dov Baer of Mezhirech 
and *Jacob Joseph of Polonnoye). At his death (1760) Israel 
left, if not a closely knit group, then at least a highly admiring 
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and deeply convinced inner circle of disciples, surrounded 
by an outer fringe of former leaders of other hasidic groups 
who adhered to him while dissenting from his views to some 
extent, and a broad base of devout admirers in the townships 
and villages of southeast Poland-Lithuania. His outlook and 
vision attracted simple people as well as great talmudic schol- 
ars, established rabbis, and influential *maggidim. 

After a brief period of uncertainty (c. 1760-66), the lead- 
ership of the second generation of the movement passed to 
Dov Baer of Mezhirech (known as the great maggid of Me- 
zhirech), although he was opposed by many of Israel’s most 
prominent disciples (e.g., Phinehas Shapiro of Korets and 
Jacob Joseph of Polonnoye), and many of this inner circle 
of his opponents withdrew from active leadership, a fact of 
great significance for the history of Hasidism. Nevertheless, 
Hasidism continued to propagate and spread. Toledot Yaakov 
Yosef (1780), by Jacob Joseph of Polonnoye, embodied the 
first written theoretical formulation of Hasidism, transmit- 
ting many of the sayings, interpretations, and traditions of 
Israel Ba’al Shem Tov, and Jacob Joseph continued with these 
expositions in subsequent works. From Dov Baer’s court mis- 
sionaries went forth who were successful in attracting many 
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scholars to Hasidism and sending them to the master at Me- 
zhirech to absorb his teaching. Due to illness he did not often 
meet with his disciples. Unlike the Baal Shem Tov he was not 
a man of the people, and favored young scholars whose intel- 
lectual foundation did not dampen their ecstatic tendencies. 
From the new center at Volhynia, Hasidism thus spread north- 
ward into Belorussia and Lithuania and westward into Galicia 
and central Poland (see *Shneur Zalman of Lyady, *Levi 
Isaac of Berdichev, Aaron (the Great) of *Karlin, and Sam- 
uel Shmelke *Horowitz). At this time Hasidism even pene- 
trated into the center of opposition to it, in Vilna. Many local 
hasidic leaders became influential as communal leaders and 
local rabbis. 

Hasidic groups went to Erez Israel creating a far-flung 
and influential center of hasidic activity, notably in Tibe- 
rias. Israel Baal Shem Tov intended to go to Erez Israel, but 
for some unknown reason turned back in the middle of the 
journey. His brother-in-law Abraham Gershon of Kutow went 
there in 1747, settled in Hebron, and six years later moved to 
Jerusalem where he established contact with the mystical 
group “Beth El” which had been founded by the Yemenite 
kabbalist Sar Shalom *Sharabi. Other Hasidim went to Erez 
Israel, some settling in Tiberias. The newcomers made no 
notable impression on the Jews settled there. In 1777 a group 
of Hasidim of Ryzhin emigrated to the Holy Land under the 
leadership of *Menahem Mendel of Vitebsk. There were many 
who joined the caravan who were not members of the hasidic 
camp, and it numbered at the time of its arrival in Erez Israel 
about 300 people. The newcomers settled in Safed but after 
a short while Menahem Mendel and some of his followers 
moved to Tiberias. Some remained in Safed, others moved 
to Peki’in, and so it was that the Hasidim spread over Jewish 
Galilee. Even in the very year of their immigration persecu- 
tion against the Hasidim began in Galilee, for *Mitnaggedim 
in Lithuania sent collections of “evidence” against the Hasidim 
after they had left. The Sephardim in Safed participated in the 
controversy and sided with the Mitnaggedim. In 1784 Mena- 
hem Mendel built a house for himself and in it there was a 
synagogue. The Hasidim sent emissaries to collect money on 
their behalf and laid the foundation in Ryzhin, Lithuania, and 
in other places for the permanent support of the Hasidim of 
the Galilee. 

The basic pattern of hasidic leadership and succession 
emerged in the third generation of the movement (c. 1773- 
1815). The spread and growth of Hasidism, both geographically 
and in numbers, the diversified and illustrious leadership of 
charismatic individuals who became heads of local centers, 
each developing his own style of teaching and interpretation 
of the hasidic way of life, the breakup of former lines of com- 
munication and of cultural ties caused by the partitions of 
Poland-Lithuania (1772, 1793, and 1795), and last but not least 
the pressures brought to bear on hasidic communities by the 
struggle against Hasidism - all these factors contributed to the 
decentralization of leadership of the hasidic world and conse- 
quently to an ever-growing diversification of hasidic thought 
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and variation in the hasidic way of life. From this generation 
onward, there were always a number of contemporaneous 
leaders, each claiming the allegiance of his followers. In the 
main, both leadership and allegiance were handed down from 
generation to generation and thus arose both the dynasties of 
hasidic zaddikim and the hereditary camps of their followers. 
At times the living charismatic force reasserted itself anew, as 
in the case of *Jacob Isaac ha-Hozeh (“the seer”) of Lublin, 
who began to lead a community in the lifetime of his master, 
*Elimelech of Lyzhansk, without his blessing, or Jacob Isaac 
*Przysucha who led a community in the lifetime of his mas- 
ter, though without leaving him. Descent from the first lead- 
ers of Hasidism did not inevitably guarantee preeminence (see 
*Abraham b. Dov of Mezhirech) nor was it a defense against 
bitter attacks on unconventional leadership (see *Nahman of 
Bratslav, the great-grandson of the Baal Shem Tov). 

In this third generation, the new pattern of leadership 
assured the victory of Hasidism over its opponents and its 
increasing spread throughout Eastern Europe. With the in- 
clusion of Galicia in the Austrian Empire, Hasidism also 
gained adherents among Hungarian Jewry (see *Teitelbaum 
family, *Mukachevo). At this time Hasidism also developed 
systematic schools of theology, such as the more intellectual 
and study-centered *Habad Hasidism. Some hasidic per- 
sonalities, like Levi Isaac of Berdichev, were venerated by all 
Jewry as models of piety and love of humanity. The spiritual 
outlook and pattern of leadership of the practical zaddik (see 
below) also crystallized in this generation. Clearly, with such 
diversification in leadership and attitudes, from this genera- 
tion on there was considerable and open tension between the 
various dynasties and courts of Hasidism, which sometimes 
flared up into bitter and prolonged conflicts (see, for exam- 
ple, *Nahman of Bratslav, *Belz, *Gora Kalwaria (Gur), *Mu- 
kachevo, *Kotsk). 

By the 1830s the main surge of the spread of Hasidism 
was over. From a persecuted sect it had become the way of 
life and leadership structure of the majority of Jews in the 
Ukraine, Galicia, and central Poland, and had sizable groups 
of followers in Belorussia-Lithuania and Hungary. With the 
great waves of emigration to the West from 1881, Hasidism 
was carried into Western Europe and especially to the United 
States. In the West its character was gradually, but ever more 
rapidly, diluted and its influence became more external and 
formal. With the abatement of the struggle against Hasidism 
by the end of its third generation and its acceptance as part 
of the Orthodox camp, Hasidism attained the distinction of 
being the first religious trend in Judaism since the days of the 
Second Temple which had a self-defined way of life and rec- 
ognizable rite of worship, but yet was acknowledged (albeit 
somewhat grudgingly) by those who differed from it as a le- 
gitimate Jewish phenomenon. 


Opposition to Hasidism 


This recognition came only after a bitter struggle. However, 
only in Lithuania and possibly Ryzhin in the last 30 years of the 
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186 century did this struggle show clear signs of an organized 
movement. Except for this period, the opposition to Hasidism 
was confined to local controversies. The anti-hasidic camp was 
inspired by the ideas, fears, and personality of *Elijah b. Solo- 
mon Zalman, the Gaon of Vilna, who influenced the commu- 
nal leadership to follow him in his opposition to Hasidism. 
To the Gaon, Hasidism’s ecstasy, the visions seen and miracles 
wrought by its leaders, and its enthusiastic way of life were so 
many delusions, dangerous lies, and idolatrous worship of hu- 
man beings. Hasidic stress on prayer seemed to him to over- 
turn the Jewish scale of values in which study of the Torah 
and intellectual endeavor in this field were the main path to 
God. Aspersions were also cast on Hasidism because of the 
supposed hidden influence of the secret teachings of Shabbate- 
anism and in particular of the almost contemporaneous Jacob 
Frank. Various hasidic changes in the knives for *shehitah, and 
even more so in their change from the Ashkenazi to the Se- 
phardi prayer rite, were seen as a challenge to Orthodoxy and 
a revolutionary rejection of traditional authority. 

Writings of rabbis contemporaneous with the Besht re- 
veal some suspicion and derision (Moses b. Jacob of Satanov 
in his Mishmeret ha-Kodesh, Solomon b. Moses *Chelm in his 
Mirkevet ha-Mishneh, and Hayyim ha-Kohen *Rapoport). In 
1772 the first and second *herem were proclaimed against the 
Hasidim, hasidic works were burned, and the first pamphlet 
against Hasidism, Zemir Arizim ve-Horvot Zurim, was pub- 
lished. The Hasidim countered with a herem of their own and 
with burning the Zemir Arizim; at the same time Menahem 
Mendel of Vitebsk and Shneur Zalman of Lyady tried to ap- 
proach Elijah of Vilna, but to no avail. In 1781 another harsh 
herem was proclaimed against the Hasidim: “They must leave 
our communities with their wives and children... and they 
should not be given a night’s lodging; their shehitah is forbid- 
den; it is forbidden to do business with them and to intermarry 
with them, or to assist at their burial.” 

The struggle sharpened during the 1780s and in particu- 
lar in the 1790s. Not infrequently both Hasidim and their op- 
ponents denounced each other to the secular authorities (see 
*Avigdor b. Joseph Hayyim, *Shneur Zalman of Lyady), lead- 
ing to arrests of various hasidic leaders and mutual calumnies 
of a grave nature. With the crystallization of the movement 
of the Mitnaggedim in Jewish Lithuania on the one hand and 
the appearance of the *Haskalah as an enemy common to all 
Orthodoxy on the other, the bitterness and ferocity of the 
struggle between Hasidism and its opponents abated, though 
basic differences remained on estimation of the Jewish scale 
of values, the place of the leadership of zaddikim, and the 
permissibility of certain ecstatic traits of the hasidic way of 
life; sometimes latent and sometimes active, these differences 
never wholly subsided. The code for the Jews which came out 
in Russia in 1804 permitted each Jewish sect to build special 
synagogues for itself and to choose special rabbis for itself, 
and thus legalization was given to the Hasidim in Russia. In 
the conflict between the Mitnaggedim and the Hasidim, it was 
the Hasidim who were eventually victorious. 
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The wars of Napoleon and especially his Russian cam- 
paign (1812) aroused a strong reaction among the Jewish com- 
munity. The Jews of Poland and Russia were located on oppo- 
site sides of the front. These wars gave birth to many hasidic 
traditions, whose degree of trustworthiness is unknown. Ac- 
cording to them zaddikim “participated” in the battles, giving 
their magical thrust for one side or the other. In addition to 
the legendary material, there are two tested facts. Levi Isaac 
of Berdichev was at the top of the list of Jewish contributors 
to the war effort of the Russians against Napoleon (1807). Sh- 
neur Zalman of Lyady ordered his Hasidim to spy on behalf 
of Russia, by explaining that “if Bonaparte wins, the wealthy 
among Israel would increase and the greatness of Israel would 
be raised, but they would leave and take the heart of Israel far 
from Father in Heaven” (Beit Rabbi). 


Modern Period 

In the late 19" century and up to World War 11 various hasidic 
dynasties and camps entered the political life of modern par- 
ties and states. Hasidim were the mainstay of *Agudat Israel 
(and see also *Mahzike Hadas). 

This change constituted a new stage in the development 
of the hasidic movement. Alongside the spiritual leaders a 
growing class of secular activists developed. The expansion 
of the hasidic camp and its penetration to positions of au- 
thority and public responsibility in the communities gained 
influence for the activists who recognized the authority of the 
zaddik and submitted to his leadership. Yet, sometimes the 
zaddik was only a tool in their skillful hands. Through all of 
this Hasidism finally lost more and more of its spiritual char- 
acter; it was eventually cut off from its kabbalistic sources and 
turned instead to organization. 

To be sure, this process did not take place without sharp 
battles, and even in later generations there were zaddikim 
who tried to raise anew the foundations of the Hasidism of the 
Baal Shem Tov. Generally, the institutionalization of Hasidism 
continued to a greater degree and notable changes took place 
in its content. Spontaneity gave way to routine forms. 

In the second half of the 19" century the expansion of 
Hasidism stopped. With the greater - albeit moderate - ten- 
dencies toward the secularization of Jewish life, Hasidism shut 
itself in and passed from a position of attack to one of defense. 
The ideas of the Enlightenment, national and socialist ideals, 
and the Zionist movements shook the traditional Jewish way 
of life. Hasidism strongly opposed any change in the way of life 
and in spiritual values and alienated itself from the new forces 
which rose up among the Jews. The movement of Hibbat Zion 
was not welcomed in the courts of the zaddikim. At the end 
of the 19t and the beginning of the 20 centuries, the Jew- 
ish workers’ movements were outside the hasidic camp. The 
numbers of Hasidim did not decline, but its power of attrac- 
tion was failing. Only in one area did Hasidism produce some- 
thing new: namely, a strong emphasis on Torah study. The first 
hasidic yeshivah was founded, apparently, by Abraham Born- 
stein of Sochaczew in the 1860s. At the end of the century the 
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zaddikim of Lubavitch founded yeshivot of “Tomekhei Temi- 
mim.’ An attempt was also made to establish a yeshivah at Gur 
in Poland. It seems that by the study of Torah the hasidic lead- 
ers sought to immunize the hasidic youth from the “harmful 
influences” from outside. With this they repeated, in essence, 
the attempt of the Mitnaggedim of Lithuania, who were de- 
fending themselves from Hasidism. 

In World War 1 (1914-18) and the first few years follow- 
ing it, the distribution of Hasidism changed. Many of the 
zaddikim who lived in the area of the battles were driven out 
of their towns or were forced to leave because of economic 
difficulties and threats to security. The vast majority of them 
escaped to the big cities and some of them remained there af- 
ter the war. The collapse of the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
and the formation of new countries sometimes cut off masses 
of Hasidim from their leaders and they found themselves po- 
litically in Romania or Czechoslovakia. However, the most 
important and most tragic event in the lives of the Hasidim 
was the cutting off of the Russian branch, as the result of the 
Bolshevik regime. 

The changes which took place in Jewish society in Eastern 
Europe in the period between the two World Wars (1918-39), 
and the problems which then faced the Jews, left their imprint 
upon the Hasidim of those countries. Hasidism continued in 
its conservatism. It was the main sector, and at times the only 
part of the Jewish population, which carefully maintained 
the tradition of dress, language, and education. The majority 
of Hasidim strongly opposed the Zionist movement and es- 
pecially religious Zionism; they did not even encourage emi- 
gration to Erez Israel which was growing during those years, 
although they did not interfere with it. However, many 
Hasidim did join the waves of emigration to Erez Israel. Some 
of them founded Bene Berak, Kefar Hasidim, etc., and others 
settled in cities and concentrated themselves in special hasidic 
minyanim. They remained loyal to the zaddikim abroad, nam- 
ing themselves after them, and maintained their connec- 
tions. 

During the Holocaust the hasidic centers of Eastern Eu- 
rope were destroyed. The masses of Hasidim perished and, 
together with them, most of the hasidic leaders. Zaddikim 
who survived moved to Israel or went to America and estab- 
lished new hasidic centers there. Although many Hasidim 
were active in Erez Israel and were enthusiastic supporters 
of the foundation of the State of Israel (see e.g., *Kozienice, 
*Gur, Lubavitch-*Schneersohn), for some of them this was a 
very late development, while others retained a bitter and ac- 
tive hostility to everything modern in Jewish life and culture 
and in particular to the State of Israel (see Joel *Teitelbaum 
of Satmar). 

In the 20" century the philosophy of Martin *Buber and 
A.J. *Heschel and the works of such writers as Isaac Leib *Per- 
etz helped to mold neo-Hasidism, which consequently had 
a considerable influence on modern Jewish culture and 
youth. 


[Avraham Rubinstein] 
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United States 

Hasidim emigrated to the U.S. within the great Jewish migra- 
tion of 1880-1925, where they generally formed part of the 
larger body of pious immigrant Jews while frequently estab- 
lishing shtiblekh of their own. They seem to have been less suc- 
cessful than non-hasidic immigrant Jews in transmitting their 
style of religious life to the next generation, because, apart 
from their zaddikim, who had remained in Europe, they ap- 
parently felt a fatalistic impotence to perpetuate the Judaism 
they knew. After World War 1 several zaddikim went to the 
US., including the Twersky dynasties from the Ukraine and 
the Monastritsh zaddik. They gathered followers but lacked 
the means and the sectarian fervor to establish a hasidic move- 
ment. This enervation ended with the arrival in 1940 of R. Jo- 
seph Isaac *Schneersohn, the Lubavicher rebbe, and the gen- 
eral revival of Orthodox Judaism in the U.S. from that date. 
A network of yeshivot and religious institutions was founded 
under the control of R. Joseph Isaac Schneersohn and his suc- 
cessor R. Menahem Mendel Schneersohn, and the unprece- 
dented practice was initiated by Lubavitch Hasidim of vigor- 
ously evangelizing Jews to return to Orthodoxy. The Lubavitch 
Hasidic movement achieved wide attention and exercised 
some influence on the U.S. Jewish community. 

Following World War 11, surviving Polish and especially 
Hungarian Hasidim came to the U.S., including the zaddikim 
of Satmar (R. Joel Teitelbaum), Klausenburg-Sandz (Halber- 
stam), and Telem (R. Levi Isaac Greenwald). The Hungarian 
Hasidim exhibited no interest in winning over other Jews and 
remained self-segregated. A small community of Hasidim, 
followers of the zaddik of Skver, established the suburban 
township of New Square, Rockland County, near New York 
City. Most Hungarian Hasidim concentrated in a few neigh- 
borhoods of New York City, shunned the daily press and the 
mass media, and rejected secular education with grudging 
acceptance of the state's minimum standards. Most contro- 
versial was the relentless hostility toward the State of Israel, 
especially of Satmar Hasidim, who published tracts and con- 
ducted public demonstrations against it. 


[Lloyd P. Gartner] 


Women and Hasidism 

Hasidism brought no significant changes in women’s legal or 
social status, and in some ways intensified negative views of 
women already present in traditional rabbinic Judaism and 
Jewish mystical traditions. Hasidic lore preserves descrip- 
tions of daughters, mothers, and sisters of rabbinic leaders 
who were renowned for their rigorous standards of personal 
piety; a few are reputed to have become leaders of hasidic 
communities. Among them are Sarah Frankel *Sternberg 
(1838-1937), daughter of hasidic Rabbi Joshua Heschel Teo- 
mim Frankel and wife of the zaddik Hayyim Samuel Sternberg 
of Chenciny, a disciple of the famed Seer of Lublin. After her 
husband’s death, she is said to have functioned successfully 
as a rebbe in Chenciny and was highly regarded for her piety 
and asceticism. Her daughter, Hannah Brakhah, the wife of R. 
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Elimelekh of Grodzinsk, was an active participant in the life 
of her husband’s court. A. Rapoport-Albert has pointed out 
that there is little written documentation about most of these 
women. She suggests that their authority was based on their 
connection to revered male leaders, writing that “Hasidism 
did not evolve an ideology of female leadership, any more than 
it improved the position of women within the family or set 
out to educate them in Yiddish” (Rapoport-Albert, 501-2). It 
is most likely that these “holy women” achieved their reputa- 
tions for leadership because many important hasidic leaders 
refused to meet with women who sought their spiritual pres- 
ence and advice. Female supplicants were directed, instead, to 
the rebbe’s female relatives. 

The only apparent instance of a woman who crossed gen- 
der boundaries to achieve religious leadership in a hasidic sect 
on her own was the well-educated, pious, and wealthy Hannah 
Rochel Werbermacher (1806-18887), known as “The Maid of 
*Ludomir” Werbermacher acquired a reputation for saintli- 
ness and miracle-working, attracting both men and women to 
her own shtibl (small prayerhouse), where she lectured from 
behind a closed door. Reaction from the male hasidic leaders 
of her region was uniformly negative, and pressure was suc- 
cessfully applied on Werbermacher to resume an appropriate 
female role through an arranged marriage. Although her mar- 
riage was unsuccessful, it had the intended result of ending her 
career as a religious leader in Poland. Around 1860, she immi- 
grated to Erez Israel, where she again attracted a following of 
hasidic women and men, built her own study house, and pre- 
sided at a variety of religious gatherings. After her death, her 
grave on the Mount of Olives became a site of devotion. While 
many other women throughout Jewish history have undoubt- 
edly shared Werbermacher’s piety and spiritual charisma, it was 
her inheritance and independent control of significant financial 
resources that allowed her to construct settings in which she 
could exercise these qualities despite male disapproval. 

In its emphasis on mystical transcendence and male at- 
tendance on the rebbe during the Sabbath and festivals, to the 
exclusion of the family unit, Hasidism contributed significantly 
to the breakdown of the Jewish social life in 19"-century East- 
ern Europe. Similar tensions between family responsibility and 
devotion to Torah were also present among the non-hasidic 
learned elite of this milieu, where wives tended to assume the 
responsibility for supporting their families while husbands 
were studying away from home. The sexual ascetism of the ho- 
mosocial hasidic courts and rabbinic yeshivot of the 18" and 
19 centuries offered young men a welcome withdrawal from 
family tensions, economic struggles, and the threats of moder- 
nity. Similarly, the negative attitudes toward human sexuality 
endemic in these environments were often openly misogynis- 
tic, incorporating many demonic images of women from rab- 
binic, kabbalistic, and Jewish folklore traditions. 


[Judith R. Baskin (2"4 ed.)] 


AFTER WORLD WARII. The displacement of surviving hasidic 
communities after the genocide of the Holocaust created mul- 
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tiple diasporas with new roles and opportunities for women. 
While numerous hasidic dynasties reestablished yeshivot and 
religious governance in the new State of Israel, small commu- 
nities also resettled and flourished throughout the English- 
speaking world, in South Africa, Australia, England, and Can- 
ada. Since the United States had already offered safe harbor to 
the Lubavitcher Rebbe in the prewar 1930s, assuring the cen- 
tralization of the Chabad outreach wing of Hasidism in New 
York, Lubavitcher Chabad outposts expanded rapidly across 
North America. This movement offered a greatly expanded 
role for women and girls, due to the sixth and seventh Rebbes’ 
emphasis on female education and missionary work. 

Women served as important agents of faith and family 
life in the transmission of hasidic belief to new generations of 
followers, the baalei teshuvah of the postwar era. Where the ul- 
tra-Orthodox Satmar and Belz communities limited women’s 
education to the minimum required by state law and, in the 
case of the Satmar communities of Monsey and Kiryas Joel, 
actively sought public accommodation of gender segregation 
customs, the Lubavitcher movement aggressively expanded 
female activism beyond the neighborhood sphere. This activ- 
ism dovetailed with the emerging and secular women’s move- 
ment in the U.S., transforming traditional hasidic women 
into advocates for a return to religious observance in an era 
of shifting gender roles. The proliferation of Chabad houses 
and outreach workers adjacent to secular college campuses 
made Lubavitcher women the most visible representatives 
of Hasidism for students curious about Jewish observance, 
while the number of Crown Heights women sent to lonely 
Chabad outposts served as a reminder of the Rebbe’s trust in 
their religious values. 

Lubavitcher educational institutions offering both Eng- 
lish- and Yiddish-language studies for women grew far be- 
yond the first Bais Rivkah girls schools of the 1940s to include 
a teacher-training seminary, an adult-education school called 
Machon Chana, and the baal teshuvah seminary Bais Chana in 
Minneapolis. Beginning in the mid-1960s, under the auspices 
of the N’shei Chabad women’s organization, regular publica- 
tions such as Di Yiddishe Heim and books on women's issues 
were produced from Crown Heights and circulated globally, 
permitting a number of women to attain public roles as au- 
thors and editors. Biannual conferences also brought together 
female activists, who enjoyed audiences with the Rebbe until 
his passing in 1994. Much of the focus in Lubavitcher women’s 
campaigns involved urging more assimilated Jewish women 
to light candles and to observe the laws of family purity; at- 
taining a greater level of observance by all Jews is thought to 
hasten the arrival of the Messiah. 


[Bonnie J. Morris (2™4 ed.)] 


Hasidic Way of Life 

LEADERSHIP PATTERNS. ‘The personality and activities of 
Israel Baal Shem Tov, and the theories and traditions transmit- 
ted in his name and developed and augmented by his followers 
and disciples, shaped the pattern of leadership in Hasidism: 
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The leader was the zaddik, whose charismatic personality 
made him the paramount authority in the community of his 
followers. Tensions already evident at the time Dov Baer of 
Mezhirech assumed the leadership of the Hasidim, and the 
splintering of the leadership after his death, caused variations 
and sometimes deviations in this pattern, but in its essentials 
it remained unchanged. 

All hasidic leadership is characterized by an extraordi- 
nary magnetism, given expression through various activities 
and symbols. The zaddik is believed in, devoutly admired, and 
obediently followed. From the end of the third generation of 
Hasidism, a dynastic style of leadership often developed, with 
generation after generation of a certain dynasty of zaddikim 
following in the main its own specific interpretation of the 
hasidic way of life and communal cohesion (e.g., the more 
intellectual and theoretical pattern with the Lubavitch-Sch- 
neersohn dynasty at the head of the Chabad wing; the enthu- 
siastic and revolutionary teachings, style of leadership, and 
communal pattern of the Kotsk dynasty). 

Laying differing stress on the various elements of hasidic 
belief and life-style, the zaddik provides the spiritual illumi- 
nation for the individual Hasid and the hasidic community 
from his own all-pervasive radiance, attained through his 
mystic union with God. This union and the ensuing enrich- 
ment of his soul are used for the sake of the people, to lead 
them lovingly to their creator. The zaddik is a mystic who 
employs his power within the social community and for its 
sake. A wonder-healer and miracleworker, in the eyes of his 
followers he is a combination of confessor, moral instructor, 
and practical adviser. Also a theoretical teacher and exegeti- 
cal preacher, with a style of preaching peculiar to zaddikim, 
he expounds his hasidic torah (Hebrew for the teaching of 
the zaddikim) at his table (in Hasidic parlance der tish) sur- 
rounded by his followers, generally during the third meal on 
the Sabbath (se‘udah shelishit). For the individual Hasid, join- 
ing the court of his zaddik is both a pilgrimage and a revital- 
izing unification with the brotherhood gathered at the court, 
united around and through the zaddik. The Hasid journeyed 
to his zaddik’s court at least for the High Holidays (although 
this practice later weakened) to seek his blessing, which was 
also entreated from afar. He submitted a written account of his 
problems (known as a kvitl), usually accompanying this with 
a monetary contribution (pidyon, short for pidyon nefesh, “re- 
demption of the soul”). The money went toward the upkeep of 
the zaddik and his court (who were not dependent on or sup- 
ported by any single community) and was also used to provide 
for the needs of the poor in the hasidic community. Serving as 
intermediaries between the zaddik and the Hasidim were the 
gabbai (the administrative head of the court) or the mesham- 
mesh (the zaddik’s chamberlain), who from the first generation 
onward mediated between the zaddik and the Hasid in matters 
of kvitl or pidyon. In Hasidism the zaddik is conceived of as the 
ladder between heaven and earth, his mystic contemplation 
linking him with the Divinity, and his concern for the people 
and loving leadership tying him to earth. Hence his absolute 
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authority, as well as the belief of most hasidic dynasties that 
the zaddik must dwell in visible affluence. 


THE PRAYER RITE AND OTHER CUSTOMS. From its begin- 
nings Hasidism developed its own prayer rite. In fact, the 
hasidic version of the prayers, though called Sefarad, is not 
identical with the Sephardi rite, nor with the Ashkenazi, but 
is a combination of (1) the Polish Ashkenazi rite; (2) changes 
made by Isaac Luria; and (3) the Sephardi rite of Palestine 
upon which Luria based his changes. 

The result is a patchwork and was a source of great con- 
fusion. The hasidic version itself is not uniform, and there are 
many differences between the various hasidic prayer books. 
The first hasidic prayer book was that of Shneur Zalman of 
Lyady (Shklov, 1803). The main differences in hasidic prayer 
are: the recitation of the collection of verses beginning with 
1 Chronicles 16:8 (“hodu”) before *Pesukei de-Zimra; in the 
Kedushah, they recite Nakdishkha in Shaharit and in Minhah, 
Keter in Musaf (see *Kedushah). Prayer for the Hasid is ec- 
static and loud, involving song, body movements, shaking, 
and clapping. 

In the first generations of Hasidism, while it was still a 
minority belief in most communities and under bitter attack, 
the Hasidim opened their own small prayer houses, called 
shtiblekh, a name which continued to be used. The separate- 
ness of the hasidic community was aggravated by their in- 
sistence on a specific type of highly sharpened (geshlifene) 
shehitah knife, a demand which both necessitated and per- 
mitted a separate hasidic shehitah with its own income and 
organization. The reason for this custom has not been sufh- 
ciently explained. 

As by the mid-19"* century Hasidism prevailed in most 
communities of the Ukraine, Volhynia, central Poland, Gali- 
cia, and in many in Hungary and Belorussia, the pattern of 
leadership based on the zaddik changed the character of local 
community leadership to a considerable extent. Local lead- 
ers and rabbis became subject to the authority of the zaddik 
whose followers were the most influential hasidic group in a 
given community. 

The image and memory of past and present zaddikim are 
shaped and kept alive through the hasidic tale (maaseh), which 
is recounted as an act of homage to the living link between 
the Hasid and his God. As well as embodying the sayings of 
such teachers as Israel Baal Shem Tov, Levi Isaac of Berdichev, 
Nahman of Bratslav, and Menahem Mendel of Kotsk, these 
tales reflect popular philosophy to a great extent. 

The insistence of Hasidism from its inception on joy 
(simhah) as the prime factor in the good Jewish life and the 
essential element of divine worship led to the importance of 
the hasidic dance and song as expressions of piety and group 
cohesion, whether in the shtiblekh in the individual commu- 
nity or when united together at the zaddik’s court and table. 
Hasidic influence was spread, but was also further splintered, 
by the widespread custom of giving support and something 
approaching the status of zaddik to descendants of a dynasty 
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who did not become zaddikim (the so-called einiklakh, “the 
grandsons”). Various other specific hasidic customs (e.g., the 
rushing to the zaddik’s table to obtain a portion of the rem- 
nants (shirayim) of the food he had touched) were contribut- 
ing factors to the closeness of the hasidic group. The ecstatic 
prayer of the zaddik - mostly when reciting the Song of Songs 
or the Lekhu Nerannenah prayer on the entry of the Sabbath - 
which figures frequently in hasidic tales, was a powerful ele- 
ment in holding the group together. 

The elements of hasidic song, dance, and tale later be- 
came influential in modern Jewish youth movements and 
helped to shape neo-Hasidism. From the end of World War 1, 
the Habad-Lubavitch movement led the underground struggle 
to maintain Jewish religious life and culture under communist 
regimes (see *Russia). Some hasidic dynasties took part in the 
creation of agricultural settlements in Israel (*Kefar Hasidim, 
*Kefar Habad). In recent times, groups of young Jews in the 
United States have demonstrated their allegiance to protest 
movements through turning to hasidic modes of expression 
to embody their enthusiasm, specific cohesion, and adher- 


ence to Jewish identity. 
[Avraham Rubinstein] 


BASIC IDEAS OF HASIDISM 


Creator and Universe 

While it is true that many of the basic ideas of Hasidism are 
grounded in earlier Jewish sources, the Hasidim did produce 
much that was new if only by emphasis. With few exceptions, 
hasidic ideas are not presented systematically in the hasidic 
writings, but an examination of these writings reveals certain 
patterns common to all the hasidic masters. Central to hasidic 
thought is an elaboration of the idea, found in the Lurianic 
Kabbalah, that God “withdrew from Himself into Himself” in 
order to leave the primordial “empty space” into which the fi- 
nite world could eventually emerge after a long process of em- 
anations. This “withdrawal” (zimzum), according to Chabad 
thought especially and to a considerable degree also to hasidic 
thought in general, does not really take place but only appears 
to do so. The infinite divine light is progressively screened so 
as not to engulf all in its tremendous glory so that creatures 
can appear to enjoy an independent existence. The whole uni- 
verse is, then, a “garment” of God, emerging from Him “like 
the snail whose shell is formed of itself” 

In a parable attributed to the Baal Shem Tov a mighty 
king sits on his throne, situated in the center of a huge pal- 
ace with many halls, all of them filled with gold, silver, and 
precious stones. Those servants of the king who are far more 
interested in acquiring wealth than in gazing at the king’s 
splendor spend all their time, when they are admitted to the 
palace, in the outer halls, gathering the treasures they find 
there. So engrossed are they in this that they never see the 
countenance of the king. But the wise servants, refusing to 
be distracted by the treasures in the halls, press on until they 
come to the king on his throne in the center of the palace. To 
their astonishment, once they reach the king’s presence, they 
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discover that the palace, its halls, and their treasures are really 
only an illusion, created by the king’s magical powers. In the 
same way God hides Himself in the “garments” and “barriers” 
of the cosmos and the “upper worlds.” When man recognizes 
that this is so, when he acknowledges that all is created out of 
God's essence and that, in reality, there are no barriers between 
man and his God, “all the workers of iniquity” are dispersed 
(Keter Shem Tov, 1, 5a-b). In its context this parable refers to 
prayer. Man should persist in his devotions and refuse to be 
distracted by extraneous thoughts. But the idea that all is in 
God is clearly implied. The verse: “Know this day, and lay it 
to thy heart, that the Lord He is God in heaven above and in 
the earth beneath; there is none else” (Deut. 4:39) is read as: 
“There is nothing else.” In reality there is nothing but God, for 
otherwise the world would be “separate” from God and this 
would imply limitation in Him (Keter Shem Tov, 1, 8b). 

The hasidic leader R. Menahem Mendel of Lubavich 
observes (Derekh Mitzvotekha (1911), 123) that the disciples 
of the Ba’al Shem Tov gave the “very profound” turn to the 
doctrine of the oneness of God so that it means not only that 
He is unique, as the medieval thinkers said, but that He is all 
that is: “That there is no reality in created things. This is to say 
that in truth all creatures are not in the category of ‘something’ 
[yesh] or a ‘thing’ [davar] as we see them with our eyes. For 
this is only from our point of view since we cannot perceive 
the divine vitality. But from the point of view of the divine vi- 
tality which sustains us we have no existence and we are in the 
category of complete nothingness [efes] like the rays of the 
sun in the sun itself... From which it follows that there is no 
other existence whatsoever apart from His existence, blessed 
be He. This is true unification. As the saying has it: “Thou art 
before the world was created and now that it is created’ - in 
exactly the same manner. Namely, just as there was no exis- 
tence apart from Him before the world was created so it is 
even now.” 

Asa corollary of hasidic pantheism (more correctly, pan- 
entheism) is the understanding in its most extreme form of 
the doctrine of divine providence. The medieval thinkers lim- 
ited special providence to the human species and allowed only 
general providence so far as the rest of creation is concerned. 
It is purely by chance that this spider catches that fly, that this 
ox survives, the other dies. For the Hasidim there is nothing 
random in a universe that is God’s “garment.” No stone lies 
where it does, no leaf falls from the tree, unless it has been so 
arranged by divine wisdom. 

Particularly during prayer but also at other times man 
has to try to overcome the limitations of his finite being to 
see only the divine light into which, from the standpoint of 
ultimate reality, he and the cosmos are absorbed. This tran- 
scendence of the ego is known in hasidic thought as bittul ha- 
yesh, “the annihilation of selfhood.” Humility (shiflut) does not 
mean for Hasidism that man thinks little of himself but that 
he does not think of himself at all. Only through humility can 
man be the recipient of God’s grace. He must empty himself 
so that he might be filled with God’s gifts. 
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Optimism, Joy, and Hitlahavut 

Hasidic optimism and joy (simhah) are also based on the no- 
tion that all is in God. If the world and its sorrows do not en- 
joy true existence and the divine light and vitality pervade 
all, what cause is there for despair or despondency? When 
man rejoices that he has been called to serve God, he bestirs 
the divine joy above and blessing flows through all creation. 
A melancholy attitude of mind is anathema to Hasidism, 
serving only to create a barrier between man and his Maker. 
Even over his sins a man should not grieve overmuch: “At 
times the evil inclination misleads man into supposing that 
he has committed a serious sin when it was actually no more 
than a mere peccadillo or no sin at all, the intention being 
to bring man into a state of melancholy [azvut]. But melan- 
choly is a great hindrance to God’s service. Even if a man has 
stumbled and sinned he should not become too sad because 
this will prevent him from worshiping God” (Zavvaat Ribash 
(1913),9). Some hasidic teachers, however, draw a distinction 
between man’s “bitterness” (merirut) at his remoteness from 
God and “sadness.” The former is commendable in that it is 
lively and piercing whereas the latter denotes deadness of 
soul. A further result of the basic hasidic philosophy is hitla- 
havut, “burning enthusiasm,’ in which the soul is aflame with 
ardor for God whose presence is everywhere. Man's thought 
can cleave to God, to see only the divine light, and this state 
of attachment (devekut), of always being with God, is the true 
aim of all worship. 


Love and Fear 

The study of the Torah, prayer, and other religious duties must 
be carried out in love and fear. The bare deed without the love 
and fear of God is like a bird without wings. A hasidic tale 
relates that the Ba’al Shem Tov was unable to enter a certain 
synagogue because it was full of lifeless prayers, which, lack- 
ing the wings of love and fear, were unable to ascend to God. 
As observant Jews the Hasidim did not seek to deny the value 
of the deed but they taught repeatedly that the deed could 
only be elevated when carried out in a spirit of devotion. R. 
Hayyim of Czernowitz writes (Shaar ha-Tefillah (1813), 7b): 
“There is a man whose love for his God is so strong and faith- 
ful that he carries out each mitzvah with superlative excellence, 
strength and marvelous power, waiting in longing to perform 
the mitzvah, his soul expiring in yearning. For, in accordance 
with his spiritual rank, his heart and soul know the gracious 
value of the mitzvot and the splendor of their tremendous 
glory and beauty, infinitely higher than all values. And how 
much more so the dread and fear, the terror and trembling, 
which fall on such a man when he performs a mitzvah, know- 
ing as he does with certainty that he stands before the name 
of the Holy One, blessed be He, the great and terrible King, 
before Whom ‘all the inhabitants of the earth are reputed as 
nothing; and He doeth according to His will in the host of 
heaver’ [Dan. 4:32], who stands over him always, seeing his 
deeds, for His glory fills the earth. Such a man is always in a 
state of shame and lowliness so intense that the world cannot 
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contain it, especially when he carries out the mitzvot. Such a 
man’s mitzvot are those which fly ever upward in joy and sat- 
isfaction to draw down from there every kind of blessing and 
flow of grace to all worlds.” 

This idea was applied to all man’s deeds, not only to his 
religious obligations. In all things there are “holy sparks” 
(nizozot) waiting to be redeemed and rescued for sanctity 
through man using his appetites to serve God. The very taste 
of food is a pale reflection of the spiritual force which brings 
the food into being. Man should be led on by it to contemplate 
the divine vitality in the food and so to God Himself. In the 
words of the highly charged mythology of the Lurianic Kab- 
balah, the “holy sparks” released by man provide the Shekhi- 
nah with her “Female Waters” which, in turn, cause the flow 
of the “Male Waters” and so assist “the unification of the Holy 
One, blessed be He, and His Shekhinah” to produce cosmic 
harmony. Because of the importance of man’s role for the sa- 
cred marriage and its importance in the hasidic scheme, the 
Hasidim adopted from the kabbalists the formula: “For the 
sake of the unification of the Holy One, blessed be He, and 
His Shekhinah” (le-shem yihud) before the performance of ev- 
ery good deed, for which they were vehemently attacked by R. 
Ezekiel Landau of Prague (Noda bi-Yhudah, yp no. 93). (The 
redemption of the “holy sparks” was one of the reasons given 
for hasidic fondness for tobacco. Smoking a pipe served to re- 
lease subtle “sparks” not otherwise accessible.) 


Kavvanah and Zaddikism 
Is a program of sustained contemplation, attachment, and ut- 
ter devotion to God (*Kavvanah) really possible for all men? 
The hasidic answer is generally in the negative. This is why 
the doctrine of zaddikism is so important for Hasidism. The 
holy man, his thoughts constantly on God, raises the prayers 
of his followers and all their other thoughts and actions. In 
the comprehensive work on zaddikism, R. Elimelech of Ly- 
zhansk’s Noam Elimelekh, the zaddik appears as a spiritual su- 
perman, with the power to work miracles. He is the channel 
through which the divine grace flows, the man to whom God 
has given control of the universe by his prayers. The zaddik 
performs a double task: he brings man nearer to God and he 
brings down God's bounty to man. The zaddik must be sup- 
ported by his followers. This financial assistance is not for the 
sake of the zaddik but for the sake of those privileged to help 
him. By supporting the zaddik with their worldly goods his 
followers become attached to him through his dependence on 
them, which he readily accepts in his love for them. Their wel- 
fare thus becomes his and his prayers on their behalf can the 
more readily be answered. The zaddik even has powers over 
life and death. God may have decreed that a person should 
die but the prayers of the zaddik can nullify this decree. This 
is because the zaddik’s soul is so pure and elevated that it can 
reach to those worlds in which no decree has been promul- 
gated since there only mercy reigns. 

But if such powers were evidently denied to the great 
ones of the past how does the zaddik come to have them? The 
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rationale is contained in a parable attributed to the Maggid 
of Mezhirech (Noam Elimelekh to Gen. 37:1). When a king is 
on his travels he will be prepared to enter the most humble 
dwelling ifhe can find rest there but when the king is at home 
he will refuse to leave his palace unless he is invited by a great 
lord who knows how to pay him full regal honors. In earlier 
generations only the greatest of Jews could attain to the holy 
spirit. Now that the Shekhinah is in exile, God is ready to dwell 
in every soul free from sin. 


Social Involvement 
The social implications of hasidic thought should not be un- 
derestimated. The sorry conditions of the Jews in the lands 
in which Hasidism was born were keenly felt by the hasidic 
masters who considered it a duty of the highest order to al- 
leviate their sufferings. In the hasidic court the wealthy were 
instructed to help their poorer brethren, the learned not to 
look down on their untutored fellows. The unity of the Jewish 
people and the need for Jews to participate in one another’s 
joys and sorrows was repeatedly stressed. The preachers who 
seemed to take a perverse delight in ruthlessly exposing Jew- 
ish shortcomings were taken to task by the Baal Shem Tov 
and his followers. The zaddik was always on the lookout for 
excuses for Jewish faults. R. Levi Isaac of Berdichev is the su- 
preme example of the zaddik who challenges God Himself to 
show mercy to His people. 

From the numerous anti-hasidic polemics (collected 
e.g., by M. Wilensky, Hasidim u-Mitnaggedim, 1970) we learn 
which of the hasidic ideas were especially offensive to their 
opponents. The doctrine that all is in God was treated as sheer 
blasphemy. The doctrine, it was said, would lead to “think- 
ing on the Torah in unclean places” i.e., it would obliterate 
the distinction between the clean and the unclean, the licit 
and the illicit. The alleged arrogance of the claims made for 
the zaddik were similarly a cause of offense. The hasidic el- 
evation of contemplative prayer over all other obligations, 
especially over the study of the Torah, seemed to be a com- 
plete reversal of the traditional scale of values. The doctrine 
of bittul ha-yesh was criticized as leading to moral irrespon- 
sibility. The bizarre practice of turning somersaults in prayer, 
followed by a number of the early Hasidim as an expression 
of self-abnegation, was held up to ridicule, as was hasidic in- 
dulgence in alcoholic stimulants and tobacco. The resort of 
the Hasidim to prayer in special conventicles (the shtiblekh), 
their adoption of the Lurianic prayer book, their encourage- 
ment of young men to leave their families for long periods to 
stay at the court of the zaddik, were all anathema to the Mit- 
naggedim who saw in the whole process a determined revolt 
against the established order. 


[Louis Jacobs] 


TEACHINGS OF HASIDISM 


Origins of Hasidic Teachings 
The teachings of Hasidism are as notable for their striking con- 
tent as they are for the colorful literary form in which they are 
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cast. Their sources, however, are readily traceable to kabbalis- 
tic literature and to the musar literature of Safed deriving from 
it. The first generation of hasidic teachers usually embodied 
their teachings in terse aphorisms. These, too, reflect the in- 
fluence of the aforementioned literature. The first evidence of 
the spread of hasidic teaching dates from the 1750s and comes 
from the anti-hasidic polemical writings of the Mitnaggedim, 
their implacable opponents. Authentic hasidic teachings ap- 
peared in print only at the beginning of the 1780s. These 
published teachings of the Hasidim make no reference to the 
doctrines ascribed to them by their mitnaggedic opponents. 
For this curious fact, two possible explanations suggest them- 
selves. Either the Mitnaggedim were guilty of exaggeration and 
distortion in their hostile description of hasidic doctrine or, 
in the interim, a process of internal criticism had moderated 
original hasidic teachings in the decades preceding their pub- 
lication. The likelihood is that both factors were at work. This 
does not mean to imply, however, that the teachings of Israel 
b. Eliezer (the Ba’al Shem Tov) recorded by his disciples are 
to be regarded as having been censored, thus casting doubt 
on their authenticity. What is to be inferred is that the antino- 
mian and anarchistic doctrines taught by certain circles were 
not incorporated into classical Hasidism. While no evidence 
of the specific character of such teachings is available, there 
can be no doubt of the existence of such groups. 

The teachings of the earliest circles of Hasidim were 
transmitted in the name of Israel Baal Shem Tov, Judah Leib 
Piestanyer, Nahman of Kosov, Nahman of Horodenko (Goro- 
denka), and others. This was a group of decided spiritual 
(pneumatic) cast which also fashioned for itself a particular 
communal life-style, a community built not on family units 
but rather on meetings organized around prayer circles. As a 
matter of principle, this pattern served as the basis for the de- 
velopment of the classic hasidic community. 

It may be said that for the first time in the history of Jew- 
ish mysticism, hasidic thought reflects certain social concerns. 
There is present a confrontation with distinctly societal phe- 
nomena and their transformation into legitimate problems in 
mysticism as such. This concern is expressed not in the estab- 
lishment of specific liturgical norms or formulas devised for 
the convenience of the congregation but in such doctrines as 
the worship of God through every material act, and the “up- 
lifting of the sparks” (nizozot). In the teachings of the Baal 
Shem Tov and his circles these doctrines involved a sense of 
social mission. 


Worship through Corporeality (Avodah be-Gashmiyyut) 

One of the most widespread teachings of Hasidism from the 
very beginnings of the movement is the doctrine calling for 
man’s worship of God by means of his physical acts. In other 
words, the human physical dimension is regarded as an area 
capable of religious behavior and value. From this assump- 
tion, a variety of religious tendencies followed. To be es- 
pecially noted is the extraordinary emphasis placed on the 
value of such worship and the subsequent attempt to limit it 
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to a devotional practice suitable only for spiritually superior 
individuals. In the teachings of the Ba’al Shem Tov, this doc- 
trine developed in uncontrolled fashion, culminating in the 
tenet that man must worship God with both the good and the 
evil in his nature. 

The ideological background of worshiping God through 
such physical acts as eating, drinking, and sexual relations was 
suggested by the verse “in all thy ways shalt thou know Him” 
(Prov. 3:6). For if it is incumbent upon man to worship God 
with all his natural impulses by transforming them into good, 
then obviously the realization of such an idea demands in- 
volvement in that very area in which these impulses are made 
manifest — the concrete, material world. In addition, the revo- 
lutionary views concealed within the interstices of the teach- 
ings of the Baal Shem Tov make it clear that corporeal wor- 
ship (avodah be-gashmiyyut) saves man from the dangers of 
an overwrought spiritualism and retreat from the real world. 
This is expressed by Jacob Joseph of Polonnoye, a disciple of 
the Baal Shem Tov, in the name of his teacher: “I have heard 
from my teacher that the soul, having been hewn from its holy 
quarry, ever ought to long for its place of origin, and, lest its 
reality be extinguished as a result of its yearning, it has been 
surrounded with matter, so that it may also perform material 
acts such as eating, drinking, conduct of business and the like, 
in order that it [the soul] may not be perpetually inflamed by 
the worship of the Holy One blessed be He, through the prin- 
ciple of the perfection [tikkun] and maintenance of body and 
soul” (Toledot Yaakov Yosef, portion Tazria). The point made 
here in advocacy of corporeal worship is largely psychologi- 
cal and not theological. 

The theological concept designed to reinforce the affir- 
mation of corporeal worship is grounded in the dialectical re- 
lationship that operates between matter and spirit. In order to 
reach the spiritual goal, man must pass through the material 
stage, for the spiritual is only a higher level of the material. The 
parables of the Baal Shem Tov of the “lost son” point to the 
theological function served by the concept of “corporeal wor- 
ship.” The son, in foreign captivity, enters the local tavern with 
his captors, all the time guarding within him a hidden secret 
which is none other than the key to his redemption. While his 
captors drink only for the sake of drinking, he drinks in order 
to disguise his true happiness which consists not in drinking 
but rather in his “father’s letter” — his secret - informing him 
of his impending release from captivity. In other words, there 
is no way to be liberated from the captivity of matter except 
by ostensibly cooperating with it. This ambivalent relation to 
reality forms a supreme religious imperative. 


Social Consequences of the Doctrine of “Corporeal 
Worship” 

The dialectic tension between matter and spirit or between 
form and matter - the conventional formulation in Hasidism - 
assumes social significance and the polar terms come to de- 
note the relationship between the zaddik and his congregation. 
In this context, the opposition between spirit and matter is 
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conceived so as to create a seeming tension between the inner 
content of the mystical act and the forms of social activity. It is 
within the community, however, that mystical activity should 
be achieved though, of course, in hidden fashion. Those who 
surround the zaddik are incapable of individually discerning 
the moment in which the transformation of the secular into 
the holy occurs. This indispensable transformation can be 
experienced only communally. Therefore, the community of 
Hasidim becomes a necessary condition for the individual's 
realization of the mystical experience. It became the impera- 
tive of Hasidism to live both in society and beyond its bounds 
at one and the same time. The social and psychological con- 
ditions necessary for fulfillment of “corporeal worship” are 
rooted not alone in the disparity between form and matter, 
i.e., between the masses and the zaddik, but rather in the inner 
spiritual connection between the two. Only the presence of a 
basic common denominator makes possible the appearance of 
a mystical personality which grows dialectically out of other- 
wise disparate elements. The zaddik represents the “particular 
amid the general.” The absence of such integration precludes 
the consequent growth of the spiritual element. 

In the teachings of the Ba’al Shem Tov, little stress is 
placed on the theories of the Lurianic Kabbalah centering on 
the “uplifting of the sparks.” Nevertheless, these theories later 
served as the theoretical justification for the necessity of avo- 
dah be-gashmiyyut. The Lurianic theory, as interpreted by the 
Hasidim, maintains that through contact with the concrete 
material world by means of devekut (“communion” with God), 
and kavvanah (“devotional intent”), man uplifts the sparks 
imprisoned in matter. In this context, the concept of avodah 
be-gashmiyyut carries with it a distinct polemical note, since 
it is asserted that its validity has particular application to the 
sphere of social life. Thus, a major religious transvaluation 
finds expression in the creation of a new system of social rela- 
tions. This is exemplified in the instructions given by the Baal 
Shem Tov granting permission to desist from devekut during 
prayer in order to respond to some social need. He indicates 
that should a man be approached during a period of devekut 
by a person wishing to talk to him or seeking his assistance 
he is permitted to stop praying since in this latter action (i.e., 
in directing his attention from prayer to his fellow) “God is 
present.” Here, the temporary abandonment of the study of 
Torah (bittul Torah) and of devekut is justified by the fact that 
this encounter too constitutes part of the spiritual experience 
of the “spiritually perfect man” As a result, the meaning of re- 
ligious “perfection” is determined by a new system of values. 

In the teachings of the Baal Shem Tov’s disciple, Dov 
Baer, the Maggid of Mezhirech, these motives disappear. The 
direction of thinking assumes a completely typical spiritual- 
istic character. Avodah be-gashmiyyut is conceived of as an 
indispensable necessity although it is covertly questioned 
whether every man is permitted to engage in it. A pupil of 
one of the Maggid’s disciples, Meshullam Feivush of Zbarazh, 
specifically states that it was not the Maggid’s intention to pro- 
claim avodah be-gashmiyyut as a general practice but rather as 
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a practice intended for an elite immune to the danger of the 
concept’s vulgarization. One of the Maggid’s most important 
disciples, Shneur Zalman of Lyady, mentions the practice with 
a touch of derision. Nevertheless, it came to occupy a central 
place in the literature of Hasidism. The meaning and limits of 
the concept served as a focal point of an ongoing controversy 
among the movement's proponents. 


The Ethos of Hasidism 

From the moment that the formula yeridah le-zorekh aliyyah 
(“the descent in behalf of the ascent”) became established in 
the context of the emphasis placed upon it by the Ba’al Shem 
Tov, a certain perturbation of the traditional system of ethical 
values in Judaism was imminent. Although the precise limits 
of the descent into the region of evil were still open to debate, 
the acceptance in principle of man’s mandate to “transform” 
evil into good, through an actual confrontation of evil in its 
own domain, was an idea definitely unwelcome in any insti- 
tutionalized religion. The classical example of dealing with 
this problem propounded in the teachings of the Baal Shem 
Tov was that of the encounter with evil in the sphere of hu- 
man impulses: “A man should desire a woman to so great an 
extent that he refines away his material existence, in virtue 
of the strength of his desire.” The significance of this state- 
ment lies in its granting a warrant to exhaust the primordial 
desires without actually realizing them; it is not a dispensa- 
tion for the release of bodily desires through physical actual- 
ization but through their transformation. This concept is of 
great importance to an understanding of the significance of 
confronting evil, as it points to the peculiar inner logic im- 
plicit in the idea of avodah be-gashmiyyut as found expression 
in the ethical sphere. 

Within the framework of the concept of “descent” (yeri- 
dah) - a concept over which Hasidism wavered a great deal - 
can be included the idea of the “descent” of the zaddik toward 
the sinner in order to uplift him. This “descent” carries with it 
bold ethical implications in that it justifies the “descent” into 
the sphere of evil and demands the consequent “ascent” from 
the domain of sin. A moral danger is of course implicit in the 
real possibility that a man may “descend” and thereafter find 
himself unable to achieve the consequent ascent. Here again, 
the very act of confronting evil requires an independent val- 
uation, admitting of no previous criticism or censorship, al- 
though such confrontation was regarded as the special pre- 
rogative of men of “spirit,” i.e., the zaddikim. Thus, out of the 
teachings of the Ba’al Shem Tov arose a primary imperative to 
turn toward material reality and the worldly inferior sphere. If 
only in moral terms, this demand grew from a basic ethical- 
religious claim that man is not at liberty to abstain from the 
task of transfiguring the material world through good. 

The teachings of the Maggid of Mezhirech reveal a more 
restrained doctrine on the one hand, and an interiorization 
of spiritual problems on the other, evidenced by the greater 
degree of introspection and inwardness characteristic of the 
mystic. In the Maggid can be discerned a tendency toward 
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an increasing spiritualization, accompanied by greater moral 
restraint. Among the followers of the Maggid, however, de- 
velopments took place in very different directions. In the 
courts of some zaddikim the influence of the thinking of the 
Baal Shem Tov was apparent in the doctrines they broadcast, 
propagating social responsibility and a communal mysticism. 
These centers of teaching developed primarily in Galicia, the 
Ukraine, and also in Poland at the court of the rabbi of Lub- 
lin. This last school reached a crisis point during the period 
of its heirs in *Przysucha, *Kotsk, and *Izbica, when it began 
to cast doubt on the large majority of accepted hasidic doc- 
trines, especially on their moral significance. At the same time 
Chabad Hasidism in Belorussia developed in the direction of 
a rationalized religious life by preserving pre-hasidic moral 
biases, and by shunning the mystical adventurism of the Baal 
Shem Tov and even the Maggid of Mezhirech, which in its at- 
tempt to spiritualize reality, had propounded as necessary the 
confrontation with evil and laid down the conditions for this 
conflict, while seeing in the “uplift of the sparks” its great mis- 
sion. Nevertheless in the person of Dov Baer, son of Shneur 
Zalman of Lyady, the founder of Chabad Hasidism, can be 
discerned a thinker with a tendency toward a pure and aris- 
tocratic mysticism, a fact which establishes his affinity to the 
views of the Maggid of Mezhirech, although this holds true 
only in terms of this aristocratic bent. In terms of an “ethi- 
cal mentality,’ as it were, Dov Baer is a representative of his 
father’s line of thought. 


Prayer 

In the second and third generation of Hasidism, some Hasidim 
testified to the fact that, in their view, the major innovation of 
the Baal Shem Tov lay in his introducing in prayer a funda- 
mentally new significance as well as new modes of praying. 
The author of Maor va-Shemesh, a disciple of Elimelech of 
Lyzhansk, writes, “Ever since the time of the holy Baal Shem 
Tov, of blessed and sanctified memory, the light of the exer- 
tion of the holiness of prayer has looked out and shone down 
upon the world, and into everybody who desires to approach 
the Lord, blessed be He...” This can be understood to mean 
that the Hasidim saw in the doctrine of the Ba'al Shem Tov 
two things as essentially one: the radiance (of the light of ho- 
liness) and new hope, and the revived exertion (involved in 
the holiness of prayer). These dual motifs began to function as 
guidelines for hasidic prayer, in the following senses: 

(1) The origins of prayer lie in the conflict with the ex- 
ternal world, known as “evil thoughts.” Prayer requires a great 
effort of concentration if man is to overcome the tendency of 
the plenitude of exterior reality to permeate his conscious- 
ness. This quite natural permeation to which man responds 
instinctively is considered in Hasidism as the “wayfaring” of 
thought and as such is the very opposite of its concentration, 
which requires a negation of the world, a turning away from 
it, and is based on man’s ability to achieve pure introspection 
devoid of all content. The function of this introspection is to 
achieve the utter voiding (“annihilation”) of human thought 
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and to uplift the element of divinity latent in man’s soul. The 
transformation of this element from a latent to an active con- 
dition is understood as true union with God, the state mark- 
ing the climax of devekut (“clinging to God,’ “communion 
with God”). Prayer, then, is regarded as the most accessible 
foundation for the technique of devekut with God. The spiri- 
tual effort involved in prayer was considered so strenuous as 
to give rise to the hasidic dictum “I give thanks to God that I 
remain alive after praying” 

(2) The two stages described as constituting the process 
of prayer are: dibbur (“speech”) and mahashavah (“thought”). 
In passing through the first of these stages man contemplates 
the words of the prayer through visualizing their letters. Con- 
centrated attention on these objects before his eyes gradu- 
ally depletes the letters of their contours and voids thought 
of content, and speech, the reciting of the prayers, becomes 
automatic. Man continues to recite the prayers until an awe- 
some stillness descends upon him, and his thought ceases to 
function in particulars; he establishes a connection with the 
divine “World of Thought” which functions on transcendent 
and immanent perceptible levels at one and the same time. 
This immanent activity is identical with the revelation of the 
“apex, the inner “I? In the wordplay of the Hasidim: “The I 
(IX) becomes Nought” (7X); in the “flash of an eye” a condi- 
tion of utter annulment is established, and this is the state of 
nothingness the mystic seeks to achieve. 

(3) For Hasidism the significance of prayer lies neither in 
beseeching the Creator and supplicating Him, nor in focusing 
attention on the contents of prayer. Rather, prayer is primarily 
a ladder by means of which a man can ascend to devekut and 
union with the Divinity. Hasidism did not embrace the Lu- 
rianic doctrine of kavvanot since it failed to accord with the 
primary intent of devekut. However, in spite of all the indi- 
vidualistic tendencies inherent in prayer through devekut, the 
Hasidim did not belittle the importance of communal wor- 
ship, nor did they demand of the Hasid that he achieve deve- 
kut outside the bounds of the community and the halakhic 
framework of prayer. When there arose problems of prayer 
through devekut within the framework of the time sequence 
conventionally set for prayer, there were those Hasidim who 
chose to dispense with the framework, and even allowed a 
man to worship outside of the time limits set for prayer, pro- 
vided that he infused his prayer with devekut. However, as a 
result, the Hasidim quite rapidly felt themselves in danger 
of jeopardizing the framework of the halakhah, and, for the 
most part, they recanted and accepted the authority of the 
existing frameworks. 

(4) Devekut, which became the banner under which 
Hasidism went forth to revitalize religious life and modify 
the traditional hierarchy of values in Judaism, quickly led to 
a confrontation between it and the daily pattern of existence 
of the Hasid. Not only was traditional worship and its signifi- 
cance brought face to face with new problems, the same held 
true for talmud torah. The reason for this lay not in a funda- 
mental revolt against the study of the Torah as such, but rather 
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in the fact that devekut laid claim to the greater part of man’s 
day and left little time for learning. In this confrontation de- 
vekut gained the ascendency, though there can be discerned 
in hasidic sources a tendency to strike a balance with the 
problematic nature of prayer, in order to prevent the study of 
Torah being swallowed up in mysticism. In the 19"* century a 
distinct reaction in the direction of scholarship at the expense 
of devekut took place in certain hasidic “courts.” 

The performance of the mitzvot, too, and all man’s actions 
attendant upon them, was overshadowed by devekut, as the 
fulfilling of the mitzvot was assessed in terms of the devekut 
achieved by man. In the new hierarchy of values the mitzvah 
itself became a means - and only one of several - to devekut. 
The widespread hasidic slogan “Performance of the mitzvah 
without devekut is meaningless” bears supreme testimony to 
the fact that the new mystical morality came to terms with 
traditional Jewish patterns on a new plane. 

The existential status of man was conceived anew in 
Hasidism, and an attitude of resignation toward the world 
was emphasized. The Hasid was asked to rejoice in order to 
obviate any possibility of self-oriented introspection which 
might lead him to substitute, as his initial goal, personal sat- 
isfaction for the worship of God. The Hasidim went to great 
lengths to crystallize the primary awareness that they were 
first and foremost “sons of the higher world.” 


HASIDIC LITERATURE 


Hasidic literature comprises approximately 3,000 works. No 
comprehensive bibliography is as yet available, although par- 
tial bibliographies exist, mostly as part of the general catalog 
of Hebrew literature. These include such works as Seder ha- 
Dorot, Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash, Ozar ha-Sefarim, and 
Beit Eked Sefarim, in which hasidic works are listed. In more 
detailed fashion, the literature of Hasidism has been cata- 
logued by G. *Scholem in his Bibliographia Kabbalistica (1933). 
A detailed bibliography of Bratslav Hasidism can be found 
in the pamphlet known as Kunteres Elleh Shemot (1928), also 
edited by G. Scholem. In addition, there is a detailed bibliog- 
raphy of Chabad Hasidism, compiled by A.M. Habermann, 
called Shaarei Habad, which can be found in the Salman 
Schocken jubilee volume Alei Ayin (1952). 

Hasidic literature began to appear in print in 1780; the 
first published work was Toledot Yaakov Yosef (Korets, 1780) 
by Jacob Joseph of Polonnoye. The following year saw the pub- 
lication of Maggid Devarav le- Yaakov (Korets, 1781), a work 
of the teachings of Dov Baer of Mezhirech. The earliest works 
of Hasidism were printed at Korets (Korzec), Slavuta, Zhit- 
omir, Kopust, Zolkiew, Przemysl, Leszno, Josefov, and at 
several other places. Speculative works were the first type 
of hasidic literature published; it was only in the 19" cen- 
tury that anthologies of hasidic tales came into their own, 
and successive anthologies began to appear in print. Several 
manuscripts of major importance in the canon of speculative 
writings, which were composed in the 18" century, were first 
published in the 19 century. As they gradually acquired au- 
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thoritative standing among the Hasidim, these works were 
frequently reprinted. 


Speculative Literature 

The great bulk of Hasidism’s speculative literature was com- 
piled in the manner of homiletic discourses (derashot) on 
selected passages from the weekly Torah readings as well 
as from other portions of Scripture. For the most part, it con- 
sists of recorded literature and not original writings. The hom- 
iletic framework, traditionally used for expository purposes 
throughout the literature of Judaism, served as background 
for hasidic ideas as well. The reader can immediately feel 
the hasidic “pulse” in each and every homiletic sermon, which 
reveals the presence of a distinct type of propaganda de- 
signed to spread the aims and ideas of its authors. The asso- 
ciative context underlying these homiletic sermons is highly 
complex, for it relies not only upon exegesis of scriptural 
passages but also on the vast range of rabbinic literature 
throughout the ages, on the literature of the halakhah from the 
rishonim to the aharonim, on the early and Lurianic Kab- 
balah, and on the musar literature of Spain and Safed. The lan- 
guage of these writings is influenced by the oral nature of the 
derash, in which scant attention is paid to either syntax or 
to artifices of style, and the idiomatic characteristics of Yid- 
dish have left their mark on the sentence structure of the He- 
brew. 


Expository Pamphlets and Letters 

Conscious of the need to clarify the complexities of their 
teachings, in order to define them with as great a degree of 
precision as possible, the Hasidim adopted a special form of 
writing, the expository pamphlet. This was not done with the 
intention of creating a new literary genre, but as a way of re- 
plying to contemporary problems over which opinion was 
divided. Among the important literature of this class are the 
Tanya (Slavuta, 1796) by Shneur Zalman of Lyady and Kun- 
teres ha-Hitpaalut by his son, Dov Baer. In this class, too, fall 
Dov Baer’s prefaces to several other works. In addition, the 
prefaces to the writings of *Aaron of Starosielce, Shneur Zal- 
man’s foremost disciple, should be classified as belonging to 
this genre, although they can stand in a class of their own. 
Similarly, the Derekh Emet (1855) by Meshullam Feivush of 
Zbarazh, is close to an expository pamphlet in its content, 
while in form it is epistolary. Treatises of the explanatory type, 
shorter and more compressed, appear in several well-known 
letters, such as those of *Hayyim Haikel of Amdur, Menahem 
Mendel of Vitebsk, and *Abraham b. Alexander Katz of Ka- 
lisk, and a type of epistolary literature, known as the “Iggerot 
ha-Kodesh” of Shneur Zalman of Lyady and Elimelech of 
Lyzhansk, was widely dispersed; among the richest of these 
collections of letters is the Alim li-Terufah (1896) by Nathan 
Sternherz of Nemirov, a disciple of Nahman of Bratslav. Apart 
from this category of writing there exists a wealth of episto- 
lary literature dealing with both current affairs and with the 
social problems of the Jewish communities of the time; these 
letters are primarily of historical importance. 
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Kabbalistic Writings 

Notwithstanding the differences of opinion within the hasidic 
community over the relative importance of close study of the 
Lurianic Kabbalah - differences resulting from a variety of 
factors - Hasidism counted among its adherents several of 
the leading kabbalists of the age. While Elijah b. Solomon, 
the Gaon of Vilna, expressed particular interest in the Kab- 
balah of the Zohar, hasidic kabbalists were largely influenced 
by Cordoverianic and Lurianic Kabbalah. Outstanding among 
hasidic writers of kabbalistic texts were the maggid Israel of 
*Kozienice, Zevi Hirsch of Zhidachov, and Jacob Zevi Jolles, 
author of a lexicon of Lurianic Kabbalah entitled Kehillat 
Yaakov (1870). It is noticeable that the kabbalistic commen- 
taries of these Hasidim are not always integrated within the 
framework of their hasidic teachings, but here and there it is 
possible to discern traces of hasidic thought in their commen- 
taries on the Zohar and on the Ez Hayyim of Hayyim *Vital. 
A more pronounced attempt at integrating the two trends of 
thought, though in the direction of Kabbalah, becomes evi- 
dent when the works in question are hasidic writings which 
attempt to locate their origins and sources of continuity in 
the Kabbalah. 


Halakhic Writings 

Eighteenth-century Hasidism did not give rise to many hal- 
akhic treatises; the best-known works of this type are the 
Shulhan Arukh (Kopust, 1814) by Shneur Zalman of Lyady, 
and the writings of his grandson, the Zemah Zedek. Pol- 
ish Hasidism revitalized the scholastic tradition; prominent 
scholars among them were Isaac Meir of *Gur, author of 
Hiddushei ha-Rim, and Gershon Hanokh of Radzyn (see *Iz- 
bica-Radzyn), who reinstituted the custom of wearing a blue- 
fringed garment, or zizit tekhelet. Galician Hasidism, too, 
had outstanding men of learning like Hayyim *Halberstam 
of Zanz, author of Divrei Hayyim (1864), and Isaac Judah Je- 
hiel of Komarno. 


Liturgy 

Although it was not hasidic practice to create a new liturgy, 
nevertheless exceptional cases are known in which Hasidim 
composed and instituted novel prayers. There were those 
Hasidim who were accustomed to add Yiddish words to their 
prayers, and there were also prayers which were composed and 
recited as additions to the conventional liturgy. Typical exam- 
ples of these additional and spontaneous prayers are found in 
Bratslav Hasidism. Phinehas of Korets paid particular atten- 
tion to modifications in the liturgy and even added changes 
of his own, which have come down in manuscript only. The 
Siddur ha-Rav of Shneur Zalman of Lyady did much to es- 
tablish specific liturgical norms for the adherents of Chabad 
Hasidism. 


Vision Literature 

Visions were favorably regarded by the Hasidim, but they were 
allowed scant publicity and their publication was limited. In 
spite of this there remain a few writings which hint at the ex- 
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istence of visionaries. Writings by one of them, Isaac Eizik 
of Komarno, were widely circulated; a selection appeared in 
print: Megillat Setarim (1944). 


Narrative Literature 

‘The literature of the hasidic movement is generally known 
largely through its treasury of tales and legends. The first 
collections appeared in the early 19" century; the earliest of 
these was the Shivhei ha-Besht (“Praises of the Ba’al Shem 
Tov”), edited by the shohet of Luniets, and published in 1805 
in Kopust. This purported to be a documentary monograph, 
but there is no doubt that it is simply a collection of stories 
which, however, contain a measure of historical fact. To some 
extent the Shivhei ha-Besht is an imitation of the Shivhei ha- 
Ari (Constantinople, 1766); however, there are few examples 
of this shevahim genre in hasidic literature. Few biographies 
or autobiographies appear in hasidic writings; exceptions are 
Nathan Sternherz of Nemirov on Nahman of Bratslav and the 
works of some 20'-century biographers. 

From the mid-19" century, hundreds of story anthologies 
began to appear. These early anthologies should not be seen as 
truly documentary; rather they are stories reflecting the ethos 
of Hasidism. Each story consists of a specific lesson embedded 
in a social or historical situation, narrating a single event and 
expressed in the conventional manner of “once upon a time...” 
From this point, the narrative situation evolves into a moral 
homily. The stories have a simple narrative basis; the time el- 
ement is insignificant and there are no epic descriptions. The 
events of the story serve only as a framework for the lesson it 
contains, and the situation is of a spiritual and not a histori- 
cal nature. In this manner, the epigrammatic element is also 
highlighted. It is characteristic of this type of story to recount 
events in the first person, thus lending the narrative a touch 
of authenticity, that is, the air of having been passed down by 
word of mouth from generation to generation. At times the 
stories are told in the name of some famous person, men- 
tioned by name; at others, they are presented in the name of 
“a certain Hasid” Every hasidic dynasty saw to it that collec- 
tions of its own stories were compiled. Fairly frequently, col- 
lections were published containing stories belonging to several 
dynasties, originating in the same geographical region, such 
as Poland, Galicia, and Ukraine. 

The tradition of collecting and publishing hasidic tales 
continued down to the present century, still deriving its au- 
thority from the oral tradition. Some better-known collec- 
tions are: Sefer Baal Shem Tov (1938), Mifalot Zaddikim (1856), 
Teshuot Hen (Berdichev, 1816), Niflaot ha-Sabba Kaddisha (2 
vols., 1936-37), Irin Kaddishin (1885), Niflaot ha-Rabbi (1911), 
Siah-Sarfei Kodesh (1923), Ramatayim Zofim (1881), Abbir ha- 
Ro’im (1935), Heikhal ha-Berakhah Iggera de-Pirka (1858), Ke- 
hal Hasidim and Siftei Zaddikim (1924). Several 20*-century 
men of letters have compiled collections of hasidic tales, no- 
tably *Berdyczewski, Martin Buber, Eliezer *Steinman, and 
Judah Kaufman (Even Shemuel). Buber’s anthology was pub- 
lished in English as Tales of the Hasidim. 
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INTERPRETATIONS OF HASIDISM 


From its beginnings the hasidic movement has attracted the 
attention of both supporters and opponents in each succeeding 
generation. Anti-hasidic polemics were in print even before 
the movement's own writings were first published. Although in 
the main, complaints were voiced against the eccentric prac- 
tices of the sect, among the accusations can be discerned mat- 
ters of principle which were destined to figure prominently on 
both sides in the modern debate over Hasidism. 


Early Opposition 

The earliest opponents of Hasidism, such as Moses b. Jacob 
of Satanov, author of Mishmeret ha-Kodesh (Zolkiew, 1746), 
charged the Hasidim with avarice, boorishness, and contempt 
of the halakhah. In the 1770s, more adverse testimony began 
to accumulate; among the more important of these are the 
works of Israel Loebel, Ozer Yisrael (Shklov, 1786) and Sefer 
ha-Vikkuah (Warsaw, 1798). Loebel accused the Hasidim of 
changing the liturgical conventions from the Ashkenazi to the 
Sephardi; of praying according to Isaac *Luria’s doctrine of 
kavvanot; of praying with exaggerated joy when proper devo- 
tion demands tears and repentance; and of praying with wild 
abandon and with accompanying bodily movements. Solomon 
of Dubna, a follower of Moses *Mendelssohn, reproached the 
Hasidim for pride and high-handedness, and for a propen- 
sity to drunkenness. A more inclusive attack, embracing a 
wide range of accusations dealing mainly with the Hasidism’s 
changes in traditional Jewish ways and practices, was made 
by Mendelssohn's teacher, Israel of Zamosc, author of Nezed 
ha-Dema (Dyhernfurth, 1773). Inveighing against both the 
spiritualism of their religious demands and the “moral cor- 
ruption” of zaddik and Hasid alike, Israel of Zamosc pointed 
to evidence of the movement's bias toward separatism revealed 
in their changes in customs, such as the wearing of white and 
the adoption of the blue-fringed garment (zizit tekhelet) with 
the fringes worn on the outside. Among the ritual and spiri- 
tual claims of the Hasidim he denounced: the pretension to 
a profound religiosity; the practice of ritual bathing prior to 
morning and evening prayers in order to become worthy of 
the Divine Spirit; abstinence and fasting; spiritual arrogance; 
the claim to be “visionary” seers; breaking down the “walls of 
the Torah’; advocating the doctrine of “uplifting the sparks” 
(nizozot) in the act of eating according to the doctrine of tik- 
kun; and introducing a “new liturgy of raucousness.” Among 
their immoral practices he counted cupidity, hypocrisy and 
abomination, gluttony, and inebriation. 

Israel of Zamosc did not assemble his charges into an or- 
dered exposition of the nature of Hasidism; nevertheless, they 
served as the basis for an interpretation of Hasidism which 
found expression in the writings of the most profound, sys- 
tematic, and recondite of Hasidism’s opponents - Hayyim of 
Volozhin (*Volozhiner), a disciple of Elijah b. Solomon Zal- 
man, the Gaon of Vilna. In his book Nefesh ha-Hayyim (Vilna, 
1824), in which the term Hasid is discreetly omitted, the prin- 
ciples of an interpretation of Hasidism as a novel religious phe- 
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nomenon are first adumbrated. Hayyim of Volozhin presented 
Hasidism as a spiritual movement which ignores a cardinal 
principle in Judaism, namely that where the very nature of a 
mitzvah, as well as its fulfillment, is jeopardized by an idea, 
the latter should be set aside. Equally, where new values - 
lofty though they may be - threaten to come into conflict with 
tradition, the latter should be upheld. He rarely voiced an 
objection to specific hasidic practices but objected on a the- 
oretical basis to matters of fundamental belief in Hasidism 
which appeared to him as dangerous. In so doing, he man- 
aged to detach his polemic from its historical context. Hayyim 
of Volozhin saw the spiritual uniqueness of Hasidism as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Hasidic teachings imparted a new significance to the 
concept of “Torah for its own sake,” an idea which Hasidism 
understood as “Torah for the sake of devekut” (““communion” 
with God. According to Hayyim the study of the Torah for it- 
self alone (and not for the sake of devekut) had a value tran- 
scending the fulfillment of the mitzvot themselves. 

(2) Hayyim objected to the centrality in hasidic thought 
of the necessity for “purity of thought,” since in his opinion 
the essence of the Torah and mitzvot did not necessarily lie 
in their being performed with “great kavvanah and true de- 
vekut.” Here, Hayyim of Volozhin pointed out the opposition 
between mysticism and the halakhah. He emphasizes the di- 
alectic process by which the performance of a mitzvah with 
excessive kavvanah leads to the destruction of the mitzvah. 
The very act of fulfilling the mitzvah is the fundamental prin- 
ciple and not the kavvanah accompanying its performance. 
He therefore challenged Hasidism on a matter of basic prin- 
ciple: performing mitzvot for the sake of heaven, he stated, is 
not a value in itself. 

(3) He regarded the hasidic attempt to throw off the yoke 
of communal authority as social amoralism. 

(4) He objected to the practice of praying outside the 
specified times set for prayer and to the consequent creation 
of a new pattern of life. 


Hasidism and Haskalah 

By the 1770s Hasidism had already come under the fire of the 
Haskalah. In Warsaw Jacques Kalmansohn published a scath- 
ing criticism of the social nature of Hasidism, as did Judah 
Leib Mises in his Kinat ha-Emet (Vienna, 1828). However, 
the writer who displayed the most striking talent for carica- 
ture and pointed satire sarcasm was Joseph *Perl of Tarnopol 
in his booklet Ueber das Wesen der Sekte Chassidim aus ihren 
eigenen Schriften gezogen im Jahre 1816 (“On the Essence of 
the Hasidic Sect, Drawn from their own Writings in the Year 
1816”; Jerusalem, National Library, Ms. Var. 293). The intent of 
his essay was to portray the material and spiritual conditions 
of the Hasidim in the lowest terms and to exert pressure on the 
Austrian authorities to force all the Hasidim to receive a com- 
pulsory education within the state-run school system. Perl's 
major contention was that as a socio-religious phenomenon 
Hasidism was an anti-progressive factor owing to its spiritual 
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insularity and its social separatism: in spirit it was idle and 
passive and as a social group it was unproductive. 

A more ambivalent view of Hasidism appears in the 
memoirs of Abraham Baer *Gottlober (Abraham Baer Gott- 
lober un Zayn Epokhe, Vilna, 1828), who, when he later ad- 
opted the principles of the Haskalah, became convinced that 
it was Hasidism which had facilitated the spread of the Has- 
kalah movement, in that it constituted a critical stage in the 
life of Judaism. Hasidism, according to Gottlober, threw off 
the yoke of rabbinical authority and in so doing opened the 
first sluicegate for the advance of the Haskalah. He also be- 
lieved that Hasidism lay at the root of the crisis involving the 
Shulhan Arukh. It displaced Shabbateanism and the Frankist 
movement, and tarnished the glory of “rabbinism.’ Gottlober 
evinced a particular admiration for the Chabad Hasidism be- 
cause of their affinity to the Haskalah. However, Hasidism 
itself he regarded as a social movement which was disinte- 
grating in its very essence because its criticism was internally 
directed. 

Toward the end of the 1860s and the beginning of the 
1870s there began to appear in print selections of the writ- 
ings of E.Z. *Zweifel, under the title Shalom al Yisrael, a work 
which came to the defense of Hasidism, attempting to inter- 
pret its teachings on the basis of Hasidism’s own authentic 
sources. In his balanced and informed argument, the author 
undertook an analysis of fundamental hasidic sayings and 
teachings, pointing out their significance and underlining, too, 
their uniqueness in comparison with Kabbalah. As a maskil, 
he had, of course, reservations about the “popular” elements 
of Hasidism, and about a number of its social aspects. Among 
the maskilim most influenced by Shalom al Yisrael was Micha 
Josef Berdyczewski, whose interpretation of Hasidism in his 
book Nishmat Hasidim (1899) was couched in romantic terms. 
Viewing the movement as a Jewish renaissance, an attempt to 
break down the barriers between man and the world, he saw 
in Hasidism “joy and inner happiness” and the opportunity 
to worship the Lord in many different ways. 


Martin Buber and His Successors 

Martin Buber was influenced by Berdyczewski, and in prin- 
ciple adopted his opinions, but his thesis was far more pro- 
found. Buber’s first works on Hasidism are written in the 
spirit of mysticism, such as Die Geschichten des Rabbi Nach- 
man (1906; Tales of Rabbi Nachman, 1962”) and Die Legende 
des Baalschem (1908; Legend of the Baal-Shem, 1969). From 
his existentialist teachings, which he developed and consoli- 
dated during the 1930s and 1940s, Buber utilized the princi- 
ple of dialogue as a criterion for understanding the essence 
of Hasidism, which he saw as giving support to the direct en- 
counter, active and creative, between man and the world sur- 
rounding him. According to Buber, especially in his mature 
work Be-Fardes ha-Hasidut (1945), the dialogue of encounter 
reveals the reality of God; the cosmos is potentially holy, the 
encounter with man makes it actually holy. Buber sought to 
locate the origin of this fundamental concept, which he called 
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pan-sacramentalism, in the hasidic doctrine of the worship of 
God through the corporeal and worldly dimensions of man’s 
being, and attempted to view through this aspect the revival 
of Judaism that found expression in Hasidism as opposed to 
the halakhah. The hasidic renaissance was seen by Buber as a 
fresh and living religious phenomenon, and also as a process 
of social and communal consolidation of novel educational 
importance. He believed that the zaddikim gave expression to 
this new educational and religious meaning, for every zaddik 
represented a special experience acquired as a result of the en- 
counter through dialogue. Particularly emphasizing the con- 
crete and historical import of Hasidism, Buber placed little 
value on the abstract ideas of Hasidism, the intellectual games 
of the Kabbalah, and its millenarian hopes and expectations, 
being convinced that Hasidism had liberated itself from these 
elements and constructed a realistic experience of life. Buber 
understood the hasidic imperative “Know Him in all thy ways” 
as transcending the bounds of the mitzvot as religious experi- 
ence over and above the halakhah. The element of mystery in 
Hasidism has been studied by Hillel Zeitlin. 

A scathing attack on Berdyczewski and Buber was made 
by the Zionist maskil Samuel Joseph Ish-Horowitz, who, early 
in the 20" century, brought out a series of articles which later 
appeared in booklet form under the title of Ha-Hasidut ve-ha- 
Haskalah (Berlin, 1909). “Modern” Hasidism, known as neo- 
Hasidism, was taken to be that of Berdyczewski and Buber. In 
his work, the Hasidism of the Ba’al Shem Tov is depicted as a 
wild, undisciplined movement, while the Baal Shem Tov him- 
self is shown as a charlatan influenced by his rustic surround- 
ings and by the Haidamak movement. According to Horow- 
itz, Hasidism contributed no new truths or ways of looking at 
the world: it simply appropriated to itself the vocabulary of the 
Kabbalah without fully understanding its implications, and 
colored it with quasi-philosophical notions “belonging to the 
household mentality and chronic psychology of the ghetto.” 
Modern or neo-Hasidim (specifically Berdyczewski and Bu- 
ber) attempted to discover in Hasidism ethical values and a 
positive popular force, in particular in the hasidic “joy,” which 
they interpreted as a protest against the dejection produced 
by the conditions of the Diaspora, but for Horowitz the Shab- 
batean movement was to be preferred to Hasidism, as it took 
an upright stand, advocating a breaking free of the bonds of the 
Diaspora and the ghetto. Horowitz dismissed the claims that 
Hasidism was a movement of revival and revolt as little more 
than arrant nonsense; Hasidim, far from rebelling against the 
rabbinate, kept the mitzvot, minor as well as major. He con- 
tended that the neo-Hasidim were deceiving themselves by in- 
terpreting the values of Hasidism in secular terms, which he 
regarded a perversion of history in the spirit of a new human- 
ism. He believed that Hasidism was continuity and not revolt, 
and that the neo-Hasidim did violence to its true nature by 
viewing it as a revolutionary movement in Jewish history. 

In recent years a criticism of Buber’s views of Hasidism 
has been put forward by Gershom Scholem and Rivka Schatz. 
Opinion is also divided on the messianic significance of 
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Hasidism, between Benzion Dinur and Isaiah Tishby, on the 
one hand, and Scholem on the other. J.G. Weiss (1918-1969) 
did remarkable work on Hasidism in many of his essays, most 
of which appeared in the Journal of Jewish Studies. He contrib- 
uted much to the understanding of Bratslav Hasidism. Rivka 
Schatz’s Ha-Hasidut ke-Mistikah (“Hasidism as Mysticism,’ 
1968), a phenomenological analysis of Hasidism on the ba- 
sis of available texts, attempts to answer certain fundamental 
questions concerning the spiritual aims of Hasidism and as- 
sesses the value attaching to hasidic innovations. 


[Rivka Shatz-Uffenheimer] 


DEVELOPMENTS IN HASIDISM AFTER 1970 


Hasidism maintained a period of expansion and develop- 
ment. Not only did all existing hasidic dynasties continue to 
exist, in many instances they introduced new branches. There 
even came into being dynasties which linked themselves in 
the vaguest of manners to ones which had existed in Eastern 
Europe. Groups which had not been directly affiliated with 
Hasidism took upon themselves hasidic garb and recognized 
hasidic leadership, accepting a dynasty’s rebbe as their own. 
This is especially noticeable among Hungarian emigrés. In 
this way R. Joseph Greenwald, the rabbi of Papa, became the 
admor (hasidic rabbi) of Papa, and his sons, R. Jacob Heze- 
kiah and R. Israel Menahem have also become admorim. R. 
Johanan Sofer became the admor of Erlau, and R. Israel Moses 
Duschinsky, a member of the bet din (rabbinic court) of the ul- 
tra-Orthodox community (edah haredit) became an admo. R. 
Raphael Blum of Kashoi - New York also became an admo. 

This period of dynamic growth included the widespread 
building of housing for Hasidim and even led to competition - 
who builds more, whose bet midrash (study hall) is larger, with 
the erection of talmudei torah, yeshivot, kollelim, girls’ schools, 
and even kindergartens. The networks of the admorim keeps 
on growing. The various hasidic groups establish new centers 
in addition to the area in which the admor himself lives. In 
Israel the Gur Hasidim set up centers in Ashdod, Arad, Hazor 
ha-Gelilit, and Immanuel - with the senior leadership in Jeru- 
salem sending people to live in the new centers. The Vizhnitz 
group established new centers in Jerusalem and Rehovot, the 
Belz established a new center in Ashdod, the Boyan Hasidim 
in the new town of Betar, the Lubavitch in Kefar Chabad, 
Kiryat Malakhi, and Safed. 

The large hasidic groups have garnered great political in- 
fluence which has led to friction. The Belz Hasidim left Agudat 
Israel, feeling that they had not been given the political weight 
they felt they deserved, and joined the “Lithuanians.” 


Later Hasidic Literature 

Original hasidic literature has continued to be widely distrib- 
uted. The most astounding range is that of the Lubavitcher 
group. Scores of basic books on and by the zaddikim of the 
dynasty, particularly by the current admor, are printed one af- 
ter the other. Of the letters of the leader, R. Menahem Mendel 
Schneersohn, 18 volumes had been published by 1990. 
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Of the basic works of the zaddikim of the current gener- 
ation (the past 20 years), we can cite Imrei Emet by R. Abra- 
ham Mordecai Alter of Gur (4 volumes) and Beit Yisrael by his 
son, R. Israel (5 volumes); Imrei Hayyim by R. Hayyim Meir 
of Vizhnitz and Sheerit Menahem by R. Menahem Mendel 
of Vishiva; Beer Avraham, Divrei Shemuel, Zikhron Kadosh, 
Netivot Shalom, Torat Avot by the admor of Slonim; Divrei 
Yoel, in 14 volumes by R. Joel Teitelbaum of Satmar, and an- 
other number of volumes on his teachings; Ginzei Yisrael, 
Oholei Yaakov, Peer Yisrael, Nahalat Yaakov, Abir Yaakov 
by the zaddik of the Rozhin line; Neot ha-Deshe by the So- 
chaczew zaddikim; Kol Menahem by R. Menahem Mendel 
Taub of Kalov; Avodat Elazar by R. Israel Eleazar Hofstein 
of Kozienice; Emunat Moshe by R. Judah Moses Tiehberg of 
Aleksandrow; Kedushat Mordekhai by R. Moses Mordecai Bie- 
derman of Lelov; Avodat Yehiel by R. Jehiel Joshua Rabinowitz 
of Biale; Zidkat ha-Zaddik by R. Joseph Leifer of Pittsburgh; 
Yikra de-Malka by R. Mordecai Goldman of Zweihl; Zekher 
Hayyim by R. Hayyim Judah Meir Hager of Vishiva. 

Additional works are Shefa Hayyim, 5 volumes by R. Je- 
kutiel Judah Halberstam of Zanz—Klausenberg Birkat Moshe 
by R. Moses Leib of Pascani Or ha-Yashar ve-ha-Tov by R. 
Zevi Hirsch of Liska Divrei Yehezkeel Sheraga by R. Ezekiel 
Shraga Lifshitz of Strupkov; and Esh Daat and Beer Moshe by 
R. Moses Jehiel of Izirov, in 10 volumes. 

Dozens of anthologies on the early hasidic zaddikim have 
been published. Among them are Avnei Zikkaron, the Seer of 
Lublin; Imrei Pinhas, R. Phineas of Korets; Yalkut Menahem, 
R. Menahem Mendel of Riminow; Likkutei Shoshanim of R. 
Moses Zevi of Savran; Midbar Kadesh by R. Shalom of Belz; and 
Ner Yisrael, by the zaddikim of the Rozhin dynasty. A specialist 
in preparing these anthologies is R. Elisha Hakohen Faksher. 

There have been several new luxury editions of hasidic 
works with added information, and institutions devoted to 
publishing them have been set up. Most prominent are the 
Ginzei Maharitz Institute which produces the works of the 
admor of Biale and that of R. Abraham Isaac Kahn of Shom- 
erei Emunim. 

Among these fresh editions are Ohev Yisrael by the rabbi 
of Apta; Meor Einei Hakhamim by R. Meir of Korotsyshev; 
Noam Elimelekh by R. Elimelech of Lyzhansk; Avodat Yisrael 
of the maggid of Kozienice; Amud Avodah by R. Baruch of 
Kosov; Panim Yafot of R. Phineas of Frankfort; and Peri ha- 
Arez; Zidkat ha-Zaddik; Zemah Zaddik; Kedushat Levi; Kol 
Simhah; and many others. There is almost no hasidic work 
which has not been reproduced in the United States and Israel; 
they are simply too numerous to mention all. 

From later hasidic interpretive literature, there have been 
editions of Netiv le-Tanya by Prof. Moshe Halamish, and Torat 
ha-Hasidim ha-Rishonim by Menahem Mendel Wischnitzer. 
The teachings of R. Menahem Mendel of Kotsk were the sub- 
ject of three new books by Israel Ehrlich, Simha Raz, and Saul 
Maislish. New editions of Shivhei ha-Besht were prepared by 
S.Y. Agnon and Pinhas Sade. Orot Yismah Yisrael by M.H. 
Tiehberg also appeared. 
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Biographical literature devoted to Hasidim has also been 
prominent. Among the works are Enziklopedyah shel ha- 
Hasidut, vol. 1; Tiferet she-be-Malkhut; Ha-Hasidut be-Roman- 
yah, and Be-Sedei ha-Hasidut by Yizhak Alfassi; Rebbi Levi 
Yizhak mi-Berditchev by Yisrael Ehrlich; Rebbi Zevi Elimelekh 
mi-Dinov by Nathan Ortner; Raza de-Uvda by R. Zevi Hirsch 
Rosenbaum; Arzei Levanon by R. Eleazar Arenberg; Abirei ha- 
Ro’im by Israel Ehrlich; Zaddikim vi-Yrelim by Isser Kliger; 
Zaddik Yesod Olam by D. Werner; Baal Shem Tov by M. Eidel- 
baum; Ha-Shevil ve-ha-Derekh, Zaddikei ha-Hasidim be-Erez 
Yisrael, Hod u-Gevurah; and Erez Yisrael shel Maalah by Je- 
hiel Greenstein; Kedosh Yisrael by Nathan Elijah Roth; Ish ha- 
Pele by Menashe Miller; Ha-Mufla be-Doro by A.Y. Tykozki; 
Ha-Tekhelet by Menahem Burstein; Ohel Yosef by R. David 
Halachmi (Weisbrod); Merbizei Torah be-Olam ha-Hasidut, 
3 pts., by Aaron Sorasky; Perakim be-Mishnat ha-Hasidut by 
M.S. Kasher; Admorei Tchernobyl by Israel Jacob Klapholz; 
and Kotsk by Prof. Abraham Joshua Heschel. There have also 
appeared a series of biographies on Lubavitch zaddikim by 
Abraham Hanoch Glitzstein; five books on the R. Menahem 
Mendel Schneersohn, the Lubavitch admor; Bi-Netivei Hasidut 
Izbica-Radzin by S.Z. Shragai; Enziklopedyah le-Hakhmei 
Galiziyyah (“Encyclopaedia of the Sages of Galicia”) - most of 
whom were hasidim - by Meir Wender who also wrote Ohel 
Shimon; Tal Orot by Aaron Jacob Brandwein; Tehillot Eliezer, 
the story of R. Eliezer Zusya Portugal of Skolen; Ha-Rav mi- 
Apta by HY. Berl and Yizhak Alfassi (two books on the same 
subject); Be-Libbat Esh by Aaron Sorasky; Bet Karlin-Stolin by 
Jacob Israel; and Or ha-Galil by Jacob Shalom Gefner. 

With regard to scholarly literature on Hasidism, one 
should note the scientific edition of the Maggid Devarav ke- 
Yaakov by Rivka Shatz; editions of Toldot Yaakov Yosef and 
Noam Elimelekh by Gedaliah Nigal; Shivhei ha-Besht, a pho- 
tographed manuscript edition with annotations by Joshua 
Mundshein; Hasidim u-Mitnaggedim, 2 pts., by Mordecai 
Wiliensky; Sifrut ha-Hanhagot - Toldotehah u-Mekomah be- 
Hayei Hasidei ha-Besht by Zeev Gross; Bi- Ymei Zemihat Ha- 
Hasidut and Hasidut Polin - Megamot bein Shetei Milhamot 
ha-Olam u-vi-Gezerot 1940-1945, both by Mendel Pikarsh; 
Ha-Hasidut ve-Shivat Ziyyon by Yizhak Alfassi; a scientific 
edition of Shalom al Yisrael by A.Z. Zweifel prepared by A. 
Rubenstein; Mishnat ha-Hasidut bi-Khtavei Rebbi Elimelekh 
mi-Lizhansk, a dissertation by Gedaliah Nigal; Rebbi Nahman 
mi-Breslav: Iyyunim bi-Sfarav by Judith Kook; Mehkarim Be- 
Hasidut Breslav by Joseph Weiss; Ha-Sippur ha-Hasidi by Jo- 
seph Dan; Torat ha-Elohut ve-Avodat ha-Shem be-Dor ha- 
Sheni shel Habad by Rahel Elior; Mishnato ha-Iyyunit shel R. 
Shne’ur Zalman mi-Lyady by Moses Halamish; Maaseh Hoshev, 
studies on the hasidic story by Joel Elstein; Baal ha- Yesurim by 
Avraham Isaac Green; and Ha-Sipporet ha-Hasidit, Toldotehah 
u-Nosehah by Gedaliah Nigal. 

Publications of Chabad or Breslav are the majority of 
those which appear in languages other than Hebrew. A few of 
the English-language works available are The Zaddik: R. Levi of 
Berdichev by Samuel Dresner; Ideas and Ideals of the Hassidim 
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by Aaron Milton; Hassidic Celebration by Elie Wiesel; Legends 
of the Hassidim by J.R. Mintz; Maggid by J.J. Shochet; Until the 
Mashiach - R. Nachman’ Biography and The Hasidic Masters 
and their Teachings by Arie Kaplan; and Hassidism and the 
State of Israel by Harry Rabinowicz. 

A special type of hasidic literature is the publication 
of letters by zaddikim. The letters of the Lubavitcher rebbe 
Menahem Mendel Schneersohn were mentioned above. 
The letters of Israeli zaddikim were reprinted by Y. Bernai. 
Munkacs zaddikim have had their letters published in Igrot 
Shappirin. There have also appeared a collection of the let- 
ters of the author of Sefat Emet from Gur; letters of Chabad 
hasidim; and Igrot Ohavei Yisrael. 

One should also mention the discovery of hitherto un- 
known manuscripts by zaddikim which were first published 
in the period under discussion, such as Or Yehoshua by R. 
Abraham Joshua Heschel Kopzynce, Mishkenot ha-Ro’im by R. 
Menahem Nahum Friedman of Boyan, and Zikhron Moshe by 
R. Moses Eichenstein. There are many more examples. 


[Yitzhak Alfasi] 


Publications 

Hasidic publications are very influential. Besides the on- 
going first-rate, general hasidic series, such as Kerem ha- 
Hasidut, Nahalat Zevi, and Siftei Zaddikim, every self-respect- 
ing branch in Hasidism has its own publications. The Gur 
Hasidim find their voice for general representation in the daily 
newspaper, Ha-Modia in Israel, which always has at least one 
hasid of Gur on its editorial board. The other Gur publication, 
Kovez Torani Mercazi Gur, is devoted to Torah learning. The 
Lubavitch movement produces countless materials, including 
the weekly Sihat ha-Shavua and Kefar Habad in Israel and the 
Morgen Journal in New York, which is a general weekly with 
strong Lubavitch influence. 

Other weeklies of the same type as Sihat ha-Shavua ap- 
pear in various countries. Belz Hasidim publish Ha-Mahaneh 
ha-Haredi: the Satmar group in the United States has the 
weekly Der Yid. Monthlies are also produced: Az Nedaberu 
by Vizhnitz Hasidim, Tiferet Yisrael for the Boyan Hasidim, 
Bet Aharon ve- Yisrael of Karlin Hasidim, and Kerem Shelomoh 
by Bobover Hasidim in the US. 

Other regularly appearing periodicals are Mesillot of the 
Sadigora group; Shevil ba-Pardes from followers of R. Ashlag; 
Nahalatenu by the Biale Hasidim in Bene Berak and Maayanei 
ha-Yeshuah from the Biale-Lugano-Jerusalem group; Or Kaliv 
from the Kaliv Hasidim. The Nadvoznaya (Nadwozna) group 
publishes Siah Sarfei Kodesh, and the Klausenberg Hasidim 
produce Zanz. Or ha-Ganuz is by the Lelov (Lelow) Hasidim 
of Bene Berak. Torah Or is published by the Seret-Vizhnitz 
group in Haifa. The followers of R. Alter of Lelov produce 
Or Yahel and Breslav Hasidim publish Or ha-Zaddik. Skvira 
Hasidim have Be-Oholei Yaakov and Aleksandrow Hasidim 
produce Karmenu. Kol Emunim is the organ of followers 
of Reb Ahrele, while Mayyim Hayyim is a Torah anthology 
published by Nadwozna Hasidim. Bet Yisrael is produced by 
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Kuznitz Hasidim and Ohel Moshe belongs to Schotz-Vizhnitz 
Hasidim. Most of these works are written in modern Hebrew 
and are well-designed, employing many photographs. 


SURVEY OF HASIDIC DYNASTIES 


Descendants of First Generation 

There are no direct descendants of the founder of Hasidism, 
the Baal Shem Tov, but there are people directly related to 
R. Dov Baer of Mezhirech, the second leader of the move- 
ment. Among those named Friedman, the most senior rabbi 
as well as one of the most revered was R. Isaac Friedman of 
Bohush-Tel Aviv. His followers established an important cen- 
ter for him in Bene Berak. During the Holocaust, Friedman 
was well known for saving many refugees and for helping the 
Zionist underground in Romania. R. Avraham Jacob Fried- 
man of Sadigora, a member of the Council of Great Torah 
Scholars of Agudat Israel, was well versed in all facets of Jewish 
culture and knew several languages. He succeeded his father, 
R. Mordecai Shalom Joseph, in Tel Aviv in 1978. 

Other descendants of R. Dov Baer of Mezhirech were 
R. Nahum Dov Breuer, who was made rebbe after the death 
of his maternal grandfather, R. Mordecai Solomon Friedman 
of Boyan (1971). His style of leadership was characterized by 
moderation, modesty, and exemplary demeanor. This vibrant 
group has hundreds of followers and is centered in Jerusalem. 
In 1985, R. Samson Dov Halperin of Vaslui carried on in place 
of his father, R. Jacob Joseph Solomon of Vaslui, in Tel Aviv. 

Another dynasty harking back to the first generation of 
Hasidism is that of Peremyshlyany, from which the Nadwozna 
dynasty headed by the Leifer-Rosenbaum family branched 
off. In this family, the sons became admorim while their fa- 
ther was still living, so that the “Old Admor,’ Rabbi Itamar of 
Nadwozna-New York-Tel Aviv, saw a fourth generation of his 
family’s hasidic leadership in 1972. 

R. Itamar’s sons were: 

(1) R. Hayyim Mordecai of Nadwozna-Bene Berak, the 
only admor who succeeded in turning this branch into a group 
with a large, significant following. He lived in Jaffa and then 
moved from there to Bene Berak. His son, R. Jacob Issachar 
Ber, the only one to use the name Nadwozna explicitly, con- 
tinued the expansion begun by his father. 

(2) R. Issachar Ber Rosenbaum of Strezhnitz—New York 
(1981) —all ofhis sons became admorim. These included R. Asher 
Mordecai of Strezhnitz—New York, R. Meir of Mosholow—-New 
York, R. Yizhak Isaac of Cleveland-Raananah, R. Joseph of 
Kalush—New York; R. Yizhak Isaac of Zutchka—Bene Berak, 
a great Torah scholar who published widely on current is- 
sues, and who relinquished his father’s Tel Aviv locale in fa- 
vor of Bene Berak, while his son R. Israel was an admor in 
New York. 

(3) R. Asher Isaiah Rosenbaum, the admor of Bucha- 
rest-Haderah-Bene Berak, a very captivating figure. 

Additional members of this dynasty were the admorim 
R. Shalom Leifer of Brighton—New York; R. Meir Isaacson of 
Philadelphia; R. Aaron Moses of Khust-New York, and his son 
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R. Barukh Pinhas Leifer in Jerusalem; R. Jacob Joseph Leifer of 
Ungvar (Uzhgorad)-New York; R. Joseph Leifer of Petah Tik- 
vah; R. Yehiel Leifer of Jerusalem; R. Meshullam Zalman Leifer 
of Brooklyn; R. Levi Isaac Leifer of Jerusalem (the last four 
are the sons of R. Aaron Aryeh of Timisoara—Jerusalem.); R. 
Meir Leifer of Cleveland; R. Issachar Ber Leifer of Bania-New 
York; R. Aaron Yehiel of Bania—Safed; R. Joseph Meir, the son 
of R. Meshullam Zalman of Brooklyn. 

The Kretchnif (Crachunesti) family is a particularly im- 
portant branch of this group. R. David Moses Rosenbaum 
settled in Rehovot and developed, at his own initiative, a 
large hasidic following. His son, R. Menahem Eliezer Zeev, 
who took over from his father at an early age, firmly estab- 
lished and expanded this dynasty. His brothers, who spread 
out throughout Israel and set up local batei midrash (Talmu- 
dic learning centers), were R. Israel Nisan (who went to New 
York) in Kiryat Gat; R. Meir of Bene Berak who took on the 
name Peremyshlyany; R. Samuel Shmelka in Jaffa whose fam- 
ily name is that of the city Bitschkov. The admor R. Zevi, who 
moved from Kiryat Ata to Jerusalem, also belongs to this fam- 
ily. A significant place in this group is held by the admor R. 
Abraham Abba Leifer of Pittsburgh-Ashdod, who was suc- 
ceeded by his son R. Mordecai in 1990. 

The descendants of R. Yehiel Mikhal of Zlotchow, also 
a member of the first generation of Hasidism, continued to 
hold direct positions of leadership through the admorim of the 
Zweihl family, which has lived in Jerusalem for four genera- 
tions. The admor, R. Abraham Goldman, the son of R. Mor- 
decai, was very involved in public affairs and was one of the 
few admorim in a position of leadership who did not come 
from the yeshivah world but through public life. 

The Moscowitz family, to which many admorim belonged, 
mainly in Romania, was also part of this dynasty. In recent 
times, among the admorim of this family were R. Joel Mos- 
cowitz of Schotz (Suczawa)—Manchester, Montreal, London, 
and Jerusalem; R. Jacob Isaac of Jerusalem; R. Naftali of Ash- 
dod; R. Jacob of Bene Berak; R. Israel David of New York; R. 
Moses Meir of Schotz—Har Nof (Jerusalem); R. Joseph Hayyim 
of Flatbush; and R. Isaac Eleazar in the United States. 

Another link to this clan is through the Rabinowitz fam- 
ily of admorim from Skole. R. Israel Rabinowitz lived in New 
York and at the end of his life moved to Tel Aviv. After his 
death in 1971, no one took his place. His brother, R. David 
Isaac, lived in Brooklyn and was followed by his grandchil- 
dren, R. Abraham Moses Rabinowitz, who was the oldest, and 
R. Raphael Goldstein, his son’s son-in-law. 

Of this dynasty, there were also R. Shalom Michaelowitz 
of Rishon le-Zion—New York, R. Samuel Halevi Josephov of 
Haifa, and R. Yehiel Mikhal of Zlotchow-Netanyah, who was 
part preacher, part rebbe. 

Of the descendants from Chernobyl belonging to the 
Twersky family there are scores of admorim. Exceptionally 
successful were the zaddikim from Skvira: R. Isaac of Sk- 
vira-New York who moved to Tel Aviv in 1978 towards the 
end of his life; R. Eleazar of Skvira Flushing, New York, who 
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was followed by his son, R. Abraham, in 1984. R. Abraham's 
son, R. Solomon, was the admor in New York. R. David of 
Skvira, following his father R. Jacob Joseph, established a 
large hasidic center, New Square in New York, with branches 
in London and Israel. R. David the second of Skvira—Boro 
Park was very well versed in medicine and had connections 
to hospitals in New York. His brother, R. Mordecai, was in 
Flatbush. 

Of the house of Skvira, although not bearing the name, 
was R. Abraham Joshua Heshel of Machnovka, who contin- 
ued as admor in Russia as well. In his old age he immigrated 
to Israel and settled in Bene Berak, where he established an 
important center. His sister's grandson, R. Joshua Rokach, 
replaced him. 

The name Chernoby] itself was used by R. Jacob Israel in 
New York and by his son R. Solomon who took over from him, 
as well by as R. Meshullam Zusha of Chernobyl (1988). His sons 
were R. Nahum of Bene Berak and R. Isaiah in New York. 

The admorim of the Ratmistrovka family immigrated 
to Palestine before the Holocaust. The latest admor was R. 
Johanan. His sons continued the dynasty: R. Israel Mordecai 
of Jerusalem and R. Hai Isaac in the U.S. Another member of 
this family was R. Zevi Aryeh of Zlatpol, who settled in Tel 
Aviv in 1968. 

Of the Talnoye family, R. Moses Zevi of Philadelphia 
(1972) and R. Meshullam Zusha (1972) of Boston were ad- 
morim. The only one active in the late 20" century was R. 
Johanan of Montreal-Jerusalem. 

The admor of Korostyshev was R. Isaac Abraham Moses, 
who succeeded in emigrating from Russia and settled in Bene 
Berak (1985). 

The sixth Chernobyl dynasty was that of Cherkassy. The 
original founder of this line, R. Jacob Israel, had no sons and 
was succeeded by his daughter’s son, R. Mordecai Dov in 
Hornistopol, who changed his surname to Twersky. The admor 
in the third quarter of the 20'" century was R. Jacob Israel, who 
settled in Milwaukee, Wisconsin (1973). All of his sons had 
academic degrees and were very effective hasidic leaders. His 
sons were R. Solomon Meshullam Zalman, who established 
himself as an admor in Denver (1982), and R. Jehiel-Michal, 
who took his father’s place in Milwaukee. 

Of the seventh dynasty of Chernobyl, that of Trisk, in re- 
cent times was R. Jacob Leib of Trisk-London-Bene Berak. 
His sons were R. Hayyim of London and R. Isaac of Bene Be- 
rak. Also related to the Trisk family was the admor R. Hanokh 
Henikh of Radomyshl-Jerusalem. His grandson established 
institutions in Jerusalem in the name of Trisk. 

There is no continuation of the eighth line, Makarov. 

Of the other dynasties devolving from the first genera- 
tion of Hasidism - Korets, Rashkov, Kaminka - there are a 
few remnants. R. Abraham Shapiro of Tluste (Tolstoye)-New 
York (1972) left no descendants in the position of admor. The 
only one left of the Korets-Shapiro family was R. Salomon 
Dov Shapiro of Shipitovka-New York, who managed to es- 
cape from Russia. 
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Descendants of Second Generation 

Karlin Hasidism was represented after the Holocaust by R. 
Johanan Perlov, who lived in New York and Jerusalem. After 
his death, a segment of his followers looked to R. Moses Mor- 
decai Biderman of Lelov as their leader, giving him - against 
his wishes - the title of the admor of Lelov-Karlin. Follow- 
ing his death, these Karliners made the Lelover rabbi’s son, 
R. Simon Nathan Neta, their new admo:. When R. Simon re- 
fused to add the term Karlin to his title, the Karliner Hasidim 
broke away from him and made R. Aaron ha-Kohen Rosenfeld 
their admo:. Most of the Karlin Hasidim, mainly the younger 
members, designated R. Johanan’s grandson, R. Baruch Jacob 
Halevi Shohat, as the admor of Karlin-Stolin. He was the sec- 
ond yanuka (very young person chosen as admor) in the his- 
tory of this branch of Hasidism, and when he grew up he dis- 
played excellent characteristics of leadership. He lived in New 
York, visited Jerusalem regularly, and planned to settle there. 
Karlin-Stolin operated a network of educational institutions. 

The Ostrog (Ostraha) Hasidim had no one to replace 
R. Abraham Pinhas Sepharad of New York upon his death 
in 1950. 

The Lyzhansk Hasidim were led by the admorim R. Moses 
Isaac Gevirtzman of Antwerp (1977) and his replacement, R. 
Jacob Leizer of Antwerp. In the late 20" century, another de- 
scendant, R. Elimelech Schiff of Lyzhansk—Jerusalem, began 
to act as admor of Lyzhansk. 

Lubavitch Hasidism was led by R. Menahem Mendel 
*Schneersohn of Lubavitch—New York until his death in 1994. 
He had great influence among all circles of Torah Judaism and 
was noted for his superb organizational abilities, his literary 
capabilities, and his religious and political activities the world 
over. This combination is a rarity in hasidic circles. His liter- 
ary output is unparalleled in the hasidic world. For over 40 
years he was a dynamic, creative leader. 

The descendants of R. Hayyim Tyrer of Chernovtsy (Cz- 
ernowitz) included R. Moses Lupowitz of Bucharest-Tel Aviv 
(1985). 

The Zbarzh-Brezhen dynasty included R. Zevi Hirsh 
Halperin of Brezhin-New York, whose children perished 
in the Holocaust. A relative, R. Elhanan Heilperin, lived in 
London. 

Of the Linitz-Rabinowitz dynasty there were two ad- 
morim: R. Jacob Meshullam of Monastritsh—Philadel- 
phia-Ramat Gan (1971), and R. Ben Zion Joseph Rabinow- 
itz of Orel-United States-Givatayim (1968). The only admor 
of this line in the late 20" century was R. Gedalyahu Aaron 
Rabinowitz of New York—Jerusalem. He spent a long period 
in Moscow as an emissary from Israel. 


Descendants of Third Generation 

Of the Neskhiz dynasty, the admor was R. Nahum Mordecai 
Perlow of Novominsk. His son, R. Jacob, who replaced him, 
was well learned in Torah and active in charitable works. He 
occupied a central role in Agudat Israel and lived in Brook- 
lyn. 
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The Olyky dynasty ended upon the death of R. Zevi 
Aryeh Landa in New York in 1966. 

The Kalov dynasty had two successors. One was R. 
Menahem Mendel Taub of Rishon le-Zion-Bene Berak, a 
very energetic, active admor who frequently appeared before 
Sephardi audiences. Among his important projects was “Bar 
bei Ray,’ a day of concentrated studies. The other was R. Moses 
ben R. Menahem Mendel of New York, who came from a dif- 
ferent branch of the family. 

Descendants of the maggid of Kozienice were R. Moses 
David Shapira of Gwozdiek and R. Abraham Elimelech Sha- 
pira of Grodzisk, who left no successors. In the early 21° 
century, there was Rabbi Elimelech Shapiro of Piaseczno- 
Grodzisk, who lived in Bet Shemesh, the only admor who 
considered himself an official Zionist. He was the son of Ye- 
shayahu Shapira, a founder of Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi. The other 
admor was Samson Moses Sternberg, his grandson, the son 
of his daughter and the admor Rabbi Israel Eliezer Holstein 
of Kozienice, who lived in Kefar Hasidim-New York-Tel Aviv. 
He attracted many followers at his Tel Aviv base. 

This period saw the deaths of all of the admorim de- 
riving from R. Abraham Joshua Heschel of Apta. R. Moses 
Mordecai Heschel of Kopzynce-New York passed away at a 
young age in 1976, after having been appointed to replace his 
father — R. Abraham Joshua Heschel. R. David Mordecai He- 
schel of New York died in 1964, and R. Isaac Meir Heschel of 
Medzhibozh—New York—Haifa died in 1985. There was a cen- 
ter named in honor of the founder in Jerusalem directed by R. 
Isaac Meir Feinstein, the son of R. Abraham Joshua Heschel. 
He did not bear the title admor. 

An exceptionally successful hasidic dynasty was that of 
the family named Hager, which originated with R. Menahem 
Mendel of Kosov - the author of Ahavat Shalom. The most 
outstanding of them was R. Moses Joshua Hager of Vizh- 
nitz—Bene Berak, who headed the Moezet Gedolei ha-Torah 
of Agudat Israel. He had thousands of Hasidim the world over. 
His brother, R. Mordecai, lived in Monsey, New York, and 
he also enlarged the circle of his followers. R. Eliezer Hager 
of Seret-Vizhnitz was the leader of a large group in Haifa. In 
addition to gathering many more followers around him, he 
established branches in Jerusalem and Bene Berak. R. Naftali 
Hager was the leader of the Vishiva (Viseul de Sus)-Bene Be- 
rak Hasidim, but he did not take upon himself the title of ad- 
mor. R. Moses Hager was the admor of Itnia in Bene Berak, 
but he had a limited circle of followers. A member of this fam- 
ily was R. Menahem Mendel Chodorov of Talnoye-Vizhnitz, 
who settled in New York. He was the author of Be-Moado. A 
new Vizhnitz group, called Vizhnitz Hasidim, was established 
in Haifa and was led by R. Menahem David Hager. 


Descendants of Fourth Generation 

In the last quarter of the 20" century, the Lelov dynasty had 
three admorim: R. Abraham Solomon, who was centered in 
Jerusalem; R. Simon Natan-Neta, who was located in Bene 
Berak and was followed, as stated above, by a large section of 
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the Karlin Hasidim; and R. Alter, who lived in Bene Berak. 
They succeeded their father, R. Moses Mordecai Biederman 
of Lelov—Jerusalem-—Tel Aviv-Bene Berak, who had died in 
1988. He was the last of the special personages in Hasidism 
and the only one about whom “wonder-making” stories were 
told. His leadership was unusual and unique. Other descen- 
dants of the founder of this line were members of the Horowitz 
family of Boston. R. Moses Horowitz of Boston lived in New 
York, and when he died in 1985 his son R. Hayyim-Abraham 
took his place. 

R. Moses’ brother, R. Levi Isaac of Boston, was one of the 
most outstanding figures among all current admorim. Most 
of his Hasidim were American-born, and he was the only ad- 
mor who preached in English as well as Yiddish. He had ex- 
cellent relations with physicians and hospitals and his gener- 
osity was legendary. 

Admorim of the Zhidachov-Komarno dynasty of 
the Eichenstein-Safrin families were R. Hayyim Jacob Safrin 
of Komarno—New York-Jerusalem, whose son R. Shalom 
succeeded him, and his son R. Menahem Monish (d. 1990) 
in Bene Berak, where he established a yeshivah and large bet 
midrash. R. Menahem Monish was succeeded by his son. 

Admorim of the Eichenstein family were R. Menashe 
Isaac Meir Eichenstein of Klausenberg-Petah Tikvah, he was 
succeeded by R. Dov Berish Eichenstein, who was in turn fol- 
lowed by his son, R. Joshua. R. Matityahu Eichenstein, who 
lived in New York, and R. Nathan Eichenstein who lived in 
Tel Aviv. Neither have successors as admorim. 

An established line is the Zhidachov dynasty of Chi- 
cago. The current admor is R. Joshua Heshel, the son of R. 
Abraham Eichenstein, who is a third-generation Chicagoan. 
More distant members of the Zhidachov-Komarno line were 
R. Yehiel Hayyim Laavin of Makova and R. Moses Kleinberg 
of Cracow, who lived in Antwerp. This group had no signifi- 
cant center. 

The Ropshitz dynasty of the Horowitz and Rubin families 
had dozens of admorim. R. Judah Horowitz of Dzikow-Tar- 
nobrzeg refused to become an admor and only accepted the 
role at an advanced age, when he moved to London. Upon his 
death (1990), leaving no sons, the line ceased. His nephew, R. 
Joshua, was the admor of Dzikow in New York. A Dzikow cen- 
ter in Jerusalem was run by R. Yehezkel Horowitz, the grand- 
son of another brother of R. Judah, who was not an admor. 

R. Abraham Zevi Horowitz of Ozikow settled in New 
York, and his son, R. Shalom, succeeded him. R. Raphael 
Horowitz of Kolomea also settled in New York, as did R. 
Judah Horowitz of Stettin; R. Israel David Horowitz of Schotz 
(Suczawa); R. Isaac Horowitz of Melitz, the author of Kevod 
Shabbat and Birkat Yizhak; and R. Hayyim Shlomo Horowitz 
of Stryzov, whose son, R. Israel-Jacob-Joel, succeeded him. 
R. Abraham Simhah Horowitz of Melitz settled in Jerusalem 
(1973). 

The admorim of the Rubin family were R. Abraham 
David Rubin of Lancut-New York (1963) and his son, R. Sh- 
lomo, who succeeded him; R. Joseph David Rubin of Sasov- 
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New York; R. Sender Lipa Rubin of Roman—Romania; R. Issa- 
char Berish Rubin of Dombrova — New York; R. Isaac Rubin of 
Jawozow-Jerusalem; R. Issachar Berish Rubin of Dolina-New 
York; R. Sender Lipa Rubin of Wolbrow-New York; R. Sha- 
lom Yehezkel Shraga Rubin of Zeshinov-New York, (one of 
the greatest bibliographers of modern times, who was well 
versed in many fields and the author of Pinnat Yikrat on the 
Tomashov community written under the pseudonym Shalom 
Lavi. After his death, his son R. Aryeh Leibush Ben-Ziyyon 
was given the title admor); R. Simhah Issachar of Tomashov - 
New York; the brothers, R. Menahem Mendel of Muzaly, R. 
Samuel Shmelka of Sulyca; R. Mordecai David Rubin of Sza- 
szregen — all of whom lived in New York; R. Abraham Joshua 
Heschel Tubin of Los Angeles; R. Naftali Zevi Rubin of Dom- 
browa — New York; and R. Simhah Rubin of London. 

Of the dynasty of R. Me’ir of Apta, the admor was R. Is- 
sachar Ber Rottenberg of Vyadislov-New York, who was an 
able leader of the rabbinic association founded by the Satmar 
Hasidim. His son succeeded him. 

Of the dynasty of R. Uri of Strelisk were the rabbis of the 
Landman family, most of whom lived in Romania. In recent 
times there were R. Levi Isaac Landman of Tarnopol-New 
York, R. Zevi Landman of Baku—Nahariyyah (1965) and R. 
David Landman of Bucharest, who lived in Netanyah. 

Of the line of “ha-Yehudi ha-Kadosh” (“The Holy Jew”) 
there remained only the admorim of the Biale family. The ad- 
mor R. Yehiel Joshua Rabinowitz survived the Holocaust and 
reestablished Biale Hasidism in Tel Aviv and later on in Jeru- 
salem and Bene Berak. Upon his death, four of his sons were 
recognized as admorim. The youngest, R. Ben-Ziyyon, who 
was a rabbi in Lugano, used the family name Biale and his cen- 
ter was in Jerusalem. His brother, R. David Mattityahu, who 
was responsible for the group’s institutions during his father’s 
tenure, established an important center in Bene Berak, with a 
branch in Jerusalem. The third brother, R. Zevi Hirsh, called 
himself the admor of Przysucha. The fourth son, R. Jacob 
Isaac, also lived in Bene Berak. 

Of the dynasty of R. Moses Teitelbaum of Ujhely, con- 
sidered to be Hungarian Hasidism, the one who occupied the 
central position in the entire world of Hasidism was R. Joel 
Teitelbaum of Satmar, an exceptionally brilliant scholar. He es- 
tablished a very solid organization with dozens of institutions. 
He was the most extreme of the hasidic zaddikim, and in ad- 
dition to a number of books on Jewish learning he published 
two books against Zionism and the State of Israel. He had no 
sons, and upon his death his nephew, R. Moses Teitelbaum, 
became the group’s leader. Previously he had been the admor 
of Sighet, but he then changed his title to the admor of Satmar. 
His appointment led to the formation of factions within Sat- 
mar Hasidism. The group calling itself Benei Yoel (“the sons 
of Joel”), inspired by his widow, Feige, was vociferous in its 
opposition to him. Another segment gave the title admor to 
his disciple, R. Yehiel Michal Leibowitz, and they were called 
the Hasidim of the rabbi of Nikolsburg. R. Yehiel Michal was 
a scholarly young man who modified the extremism of his 
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mentor to a significant degree. A further faction which studied 
in the yeshivah, headed by Rabbi Menahem Mendel Wachter 
who was considered a Satmar hasid - left with the head of the 
yeshivah to Lubavitch Hasidism. All of this internal friction 
was widely publicized, with acrimonious mutual recrimina- 
tions, and even various incidents. 

Other admorim in the Teitelbaum family were R. Naftali 
of Ecsed; R. Yekutiel Judah of Lados—Zanz—New York; R. Al- 
exander Samuel of Kolbuszowa-New York; R. Joshua Hayyim 
of Tscenjowic-New York, and his sons, R. Aaron and R. Sam- 
uel; R. Hananyah Yom Tov Lipa of Volove—New York; and R. 
Mordecai David of Hussakow-Beersheba. 

Of the lineage of R. Zevi Elimelech of Dynov-Shapira, 
the following were admorim in recent times: R. Israel Shap- 
ira of Blazowa (a Holocaust survivor who lived to the age of 
100, the oldest admor of this generation) his stepson, R. Levi 
Judah, who took on the surname of Shapiraand who was his 
successor; R. Eliezer Shapira of Kovesd—New York (1973); the 
admor of the Munkacs line, R. Baruch Rabinowitz, who inher- 
ited the title from his father-in-law, R. Hayyim Eleazar Sha- 
pira. R. Baruch, who was able to draw thousands of Hasidim, 
relinquished the position of Munkacs admor, although he did 
establish his own bet midrash (school) in Petah Tikvah. Of his 
sons, R. Moses-Leib was the very successful admor of Munkacs 
in New York and established a Hasidic empire; R. Jacob was 
the admor of Dynov in New York. 

Of the Ozarow-Epstein line, there remained only the ad- 
mor R. Moses Jehiel, author of Esh Dat and Beer Moshe (1971). 
An exceptionally talented scholar, he was awarded the Israel 
Prize in 1967. His daughter's son, R. Tanhum Benjamin Becker, 
who succeeded him, had his bet midrash in Tel Aviv. 

The admorim of the Dombrova-Ungar line were R. Jacob 
Isaac of Dombrova—New York and R. Israel Aaron of Kas- 
chau (Kosice)—Montreal. Affiliated with this lineage were the 
admorim of the Spiegel family: three brothers, R. Elhanan 
Johanan of the Bronx; R. Moses of Brooklyn; and R. Phineas 
Elijah of Long Beach. Belonging to the generation follow- 
ing them were R. Jacob Isaac of Boro Park, R. Moses, and R. 
David, who were sons of R. Phineas Elijah. 

Of the Wisnicz-Lifshitz family line, the admorim were R. 
Moses Lifshitz of Philadelphia-Jerusalem (1975) and R. Eze- 
kel Shragai Lifshitz, whose title was admor of Strupkov after 
his mother’s father, who was R. Abraham Shalom Halbers- 
tam of Strupkov. He lived in Jerusalem and earned a reputa- 
tion as a scholar. His son, R. Abraham Shalom, was the ad- 
mor of Sieniawa. 

There was no continuation of the Buczacz (Wahrman) 
and Radoshitz (Baron, Finkler) dynasties. A young man, R. 
Aharontchik, attempted to reestablish the Radoshitz line, and 
it was named after him. 

The admoriut of the Belz Hasidim is still one of the larg- 
est dynasties in Hasidism. The admor, R. Issachar Ber who 
received the title at a very young age, replacing his uncle - R. 
Aaron of Belz - displayed excellent leadership qualities, al- 
though his uncommon resoluteness made him opponents. 
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He turned out to be a true nonconformist. His followers num- 
bered in the thousands and his center in Jerusalem was one of 
the largest in the hasidic world. 

The importance of the other admorim of the Rokach 
family was limited to their own circles. Among them were R. 
Moses Rokach of Kozlov, who had a huge library in New York 
and who was succeeded by his son-in-law, R. Jehiel Michal 
Rottenberg; R. David of Montreal, and R. Hanina of Turkow; 
and R. Baruch Rokach of Skahl who lived in New York. 

Descendants of the founder of the line, R. Shalom of 
Belz, include R. Hananiah Yom Tov Lipa Teitelbaum of Sa- 
sov, the founder of Kiryat Yismah Moshe in Ganei Tikvah; his 
son, R. Joseph David, who was his successor; R. Joel of Kiral- 
haza—New York; R. Hayyim Meir Jehiel Shapira of Narol-Bene 
Berak; R. Hanokh Henikh Ashkenazi of Rzeszoz-Jerusalem; 
R. Abraham Alter Pollak of Petah Tikvah, who was also a de- 
scendant of R. Joseph Meir of Spinka but was raised by his 
stepfather, R. Aaron of Belz. 

Of the Stretyn-Langner-Brandwein family, the follow- 
ing served as admorim: R. Uri Langner of Krihynicze-New 
York who was a prolific scholar; R. Solomon Langner of To- 
ronto; R. David Flam of Montreal; R. Yizhak Isaac Langer of 
Toronto; R. Abraham Brandwein of Piatra-Neamt-Haifa; 
R. Judah Zevi Brandwein of Tel Aviv—-Jerusalem, who was 
known as the “rabbi of the Histadrut” In the late 20t* cen- 
tury those bearing the name Stretyn were R. Shalom Flam 
of New York, whose mother belonged to the Langner fam- 
ily, and R. Aaron Jacob Brandwein of New York who refused 
to take any money from his followers or members of his bet 
midrash. A very talented scholar, he owned a large, signifi- 
cant private library. 

Of the descendants of R. Ezekiel Panet there were three 
admorim, brothers who lived in New York, and bore the 
name Dej in their title. They were R. Zevi Meir of Dej, who 
also had a bet midrash in Bene Berak, and Rabbis Judah and 
Elimelech Alter. 

Of the line of R. Joseph of Tomaszow (Frishman), there 
remained only R. Joshua of Tomaszow, who survived the Ho- 
locaust while losing all of his family. After he died in 1974, 
there was no successor. 


Descendants of Fifth Generation 

The Kazimierz (Kuzhmir)-Modzhitz dynasty was continued 
through R. Israel Dan Taub, who succeeded his father as the 
admor of Modzhitz, and replaced him on Moezet Gedolei ha- 
Torah of Agudat Israel. He was a renowned Torah scholar. A 
cousin of his in America also became an admor and caused a 
split among the Modzhitz Hasidim in America. 

Of the descendants of R. Isaac of Warka — the Kalish fam- 
ily - only the Amshinov branch still exists. The last member 
of the Warka family, R. Jacob-David-Baruch, died in 1983. 
The Amshinov group had two admorim: R. Isaac who lived 
in New York and was one of the oldest and most senior of the 
admorim since he had held the title since before the Holo- 
caust, and R. Jacob Aryeh Isaiah Milikovsky who replaced his 
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grandfather, R. Jerahmiel Judah, who died in 1976. This young 
admor gained a group of followers despite unusual practices, 
such as, for example, making havdalah (separation of the Sab- 
bath from the weekday) on Sunday afternoon. 

The famous Kotsk dynasty was represented by R. Mena- 
hem Mendel Morgenstern, whose bet midrash was in Tel Aviv. 
He was not an official admor, since he earned a living from 
business. He printed the Torah teachings of his father and his 
grandfather. Another admor, R. Yehiel Meir Morgenstern, 
lived in New York but died with no successor. 

The dynasty with the largest number of admorim is Zanz 
of the Halberstam family. Prior to the Holocaust, hundreds 
of its members had founded dynasties and even now they are 
very numerous. 

The most important sectors of this group are the Bobov 
Hasidim, under the dynamic leadership of R. Salomon of 
Bobov, who had thousands of Hasidim and educational in- 
stitutions as well as other projects, and the Zanz-Klausenberg 
Hasidim, led by R. Jekutiel Judah Halberstam, an exceptional 
Torah scholar, which had centers throughout the world, spe- 
cifically in Netanyah, where they had also established the 
modern Laniado hospital. 

Other, active Zanz descendants were R. Hayyim of 
Czchow-New York, R. David of Kashanov—New York, R. 
Ezekiel David of Parkrzwice—New York, and his son R. Jehiel, 
R. Jekutiel Judah of Sieniawa, R. Moses Aryeh of Nasoid-New 
York, R. Jacob of Szczakowa-Jerusalem, and his son R. Naf- 
tali. His son, R. Meir, who had been an office worker, began to 
serve as admor with the title of the admor Ropczyce. R. Jacob's 
son-in-law, R. Joshua Wagshal, was the admor of Lancut. Also 
included were R. Israel of Zhimgorod—New York, R. Aryeh 
Leibush of Zhimgorod—New York, R. Naftali of Gribov-New 
York, R. David Moses of Dinov and R. Abraham Abish Kan- 
ner of Chekhov—Haifa, whose bet midrash continued to func- 
tion without an official admor. 

Other Zanz hasidic groups were led by R. Shalom Ezekiel 
Shragai Rubin and R. Ezekiel Shragai Lipshitz of Stropkov who 
were mentioned above with their families. These two men 
added the name Halberstam to their family names. 

The Radomsk (Rabinowitz), Kaminka (Rosenfeld), Ko- 
brin (Palier), and Radzymin (Gutterman) dynasties had no 
continuation. 

The Izbica-Radzyn dynasty found no direct successor 
from the Leiner family, and R. Abraham Issachar Engelrad, 
a Holocaust survivor and brother-in-law of the last admor 
of Radzyn, R. Samuel Solomon Leiner, was chosen admor. A 
large center was established for him in Bene Berak. A Radzyn 
center was also set up in the United States, directed by the ad- 
mor R. Mordecai Joseph Leiner (d. 1991), the son of R. Jeru- 
ham of Radzyn. 

The Gur dynasty is focal in Polish Hasidism. Before the 
Holocaust it was the largest hasidic group in Poland and since 
its leader, R. Abraham Mordecai Alter, looked favorably upon 
settlement in the Land of Israel, many of his followers im- 
migrated to Palestine. The dynamic leadership of his son, R. 
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Israel, the author of Beit Yisrael (1977) brought new vitality 
to the Gerer Hasidism, making it the largest hasidic group in 
Israel. Continuing the leadership, in his own distinctive man- 
ner, was the admor, R. Simhah Bunim Alter. 

The Ciechanow line of the Landa family was another Pol- 
ish hasidic group, and was led by R. Abraham Landa, the ad- 
mor of Strykow (a branch of this hasidic division), who first 
lived in Tel Aviv and then in Bene Berak. He had a fine repu- 
tation as a scholar. 

The Lithuanian Slonim Hasidism was led by R. Shalom 
Noah Brazovsky, well-versed in Torah learning, who directed 
the Slonim yeshivah and was the son-in-law of the last ad- 
mor R. Abraham Weinberg of Tiberias—Jerusalem. R. Abra- 
ham was chosen since there was no direct descendant of the 
Slonim admor and R. Abraham was related to the founder of 
the line. A number of Hasidim did not accept the choice of R. 
Shalom Noah and gave the title to R. Abraham Weinberg, a 
young Torah scholar, who belonged to the family of the Slonim 
admor. He settled in Bene Berak, established a yeshivah, and 
gained the fierce loyalty of his followers. R. Abraham Joshua 
Heschel Weinberg, an admor who had been in business and 
who was a direct descendant of the Slonim family, died in 1978 
and his sons did not succeed him. 

Of the Wielopole-Frankel family, the only ones to serve 
as admorin this period were R. Solomon-Zalman, and R. Ben 
Ziyyon. R. Solomon Zalman’s nephew, R. Joseph, was an ad- 
mor in Flatbush, New York. 


Descendants of Sixth Generation 
Those hasidic groups established in the sixth generation of 
Hasidism continue to function. 

The Lublin dynasty of the Eiger family is represented by 
the admor R. Abraham Eiger, a Holocaust survivor, who lives 
in New York. 

The Sochaczew dynasty of the Bornstein family, reestab- 
lished after the Holocaust, was hard hit by the tragic death in 
1969 in a traffic accident of R. Menahem Solomon, for whom 
a great future had been expected. His son, R. Samuel, was ap- 
pointed to take his place. 

The Aleksandrow dynasty, led by the Danziger family, 
which had been the second largest hasidic group in Poland 
with thousands of members, found it very difficult to recon- 
stitute itself after the Holocaust. The survivors appointed as 
admor R. Judah Moses Tiehberg, the son-in-law of R. Bezalel 
Yair Danziger of Aleksandrow, who had not been the main 
admor of the group. The selection was not accepted by every- 
one and internal friction prevented the expansion of Aleksan- 
drow Hasidism. R. Judah Moses son, R. Abraham Menahem, 
was given the title admor in 1973 and gave new vitality to the 
group, establishing new branches and institutions. He changed 
his surname to that of the dynasty, Danziger. He, too, how- 
ever, could not do away with the internal strife. An opposition 
group appointed R. Jehiel Menahem Singer of New York as 
admor and upon his death his son succeeded him. 

The Wolborz dynasty was reconstituted only recently 
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with the arrival in Israel of R. Zevi Turnheim from Bra- 
zil. He set up a bet midrash in Bene Berak which was very 
active. 

The Sambor court of the Ulis family was led by R. Eleazar 
of Montreal. Another descendant, R. Efraim Eliezer, who 
served as a rabbi in Philadelphia and lived to a very advanced 
age, did not fill the role of admor, but after his death his grand- 
son became the Sambor admor in Jerusalem. 

The Tash (Tass) dynasty of the Lowey-Rotenberg fam- 
ily continued along its two lines. Tash was represented by R. 
Meshullam Feish Lowey, who established a large, very suc- 
cessful hasidic neighborhood in Montreal and by R. Hayyim 
Solomon of Khust in New York. For the Rotenberg family, the 
admorim of the Kason line were R. Menahem Israel of Boro 
Park and R. Meshullam of Boro Park, who were the sons of 
R. Moses Samuel of Kosoni, R. Jacob of Monsey and R. Joel 
Zevi of Williamsburg, the sons of R. Mordecai Rotenberg of 
Salka—Kosoni, and R. Asher Isaiah, the son of R. Moses (the 
second) of Kosoni. 

R. Zevi Elimelech Panet, a descendant of this line on his 
mother’s side, established his own bet midrash, in the name 
of Kason, in Bene Berak. 

Of the Liska-Friedlander line, the admorim were R. Solo- 
mon of Liska, R. Moses David of Borgopzund and R. Yoska of 
Lisk, and the latter’s son, R. Zevi, succeeded him. 

Of the Spinka dynasty of the Weiss-Kahana families, 
there were several admorim: R. Jacob Joseph Weiss was the 
most outstanding of the Spinka admorim. He conducted a 
large network of institutions centered in New York, where 
he lived. After his death in 1989, the line was carried on by 
his three sons, R. Naftali Hayyim in Los Angeles, R. Israel in 
Bene Berak, and R. Meir in Boro Park. Two other sons died 
while their father was still alive. R. Nahman Kahana was the 
Spinka admor in Bene Berak until his death in 1977, when 
his sons were chosen as admorim, with R. Moses Eliyakim 
in Bene Berak and R. Baruch, the admor of Karlsburg, in 
Jerusalem. R. Joseph Meir Kahana was the admor of Spinka 
in Jerusalem. In 1978 his title was divided between his sons, 
R. Mordecai David and R. Alter, the admor of Zhidachov, in 
Jerusalem. R. Zevi Kahane was the admor of Spinka in Los 
Angeles and R. Zevi Hirsch Horowitz was the Spinka-Kareli 
admor in Williamsburg. 

Of the B’kerestur dynasty, the admorim were R. Issachar 
Dov Rubin and R. Naftali Gross. 

The admor of the Hadas court was R. Eliezer Fish of 
Williamsburg. 

The dynasty of “Rebbe Aharele,” an independent dy- 
nasty in Beregszaz and Jerusalem, was continued by his son, 
R. Abraham Hayyim Rata in Bene Berak, a unique personal- 
ity, and his son-in-law, R. Abraham Isaac Kahn, who greatly 
increased the number of his followers. His bet midrash was a 
center of Jerusalem zealousness in content and in form. 

Of the dynasty of R. Judah Leib Ashlag, another inde- 
pendent line which did not bear the name of a city, there were 
three admorim, the son, R. Baruch Shalom in Bene Berak, and 
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two grandsons, R. Ezekiel Joseph and R. Simhah Abraham. 
They were sons of R. Solomon Benjamin Ashlag, the son of 
the founder of the dynasty. The uniqueness of these admorim 
is in their teaching of Kabbalah in public and in disseminat- 
ing information about it. 

The Entradam-Naszod line of the Freund family was rep- 
resented by a non-direct descendant, R. Moses Aryeh Halber- 
stam, who lived in New York. The rabbi of the Edah Haredit 
in Jerusalem, R. Moses Aryeh Freund, was a direct descen- 
dant of the line and therefore functioned, to a great degree, 
like an admor. 

Of the Bikszad dynasty, the successors were R. Nahum 
Zevi Fish and R. Moses Aryeh Lev, both of whom are in the 
United States. 

In the post-Holocaust generation, new admorim became 
effective. R. Eliezer Zusya Portugal, the Skolener rebbe, gained 
his reputation for rescuing children and educating them after 
the Holocaust. Following his death his son, R. Israel Abra- 
ham, replaced him as admor. The father and son established 
a network of institutions in Israel under the name of “Hesed 
le-Avraham.” Others are R. Isaac Huberman of Ra’anannah 
(1978); R. Zavel Abramowitz of Rimnitz, who was in the 
United States; R. Avraham Fish in Jaffa; R. Asher Freind in 
Jerusalem. All of them gained reputations as “wonder-work- 
ers” and attracted followers. 

Sometimes a name comes up as a “wonder-worker.” 
A noted example is R. Eleazar Abu-Hazeira of Beersheba. 
The phenomenon of recognizing an admor has been developing 
among Sephardi communities and deserves its own study. 

The Braslav Hasidism, which had been exceptional ever 
since it was founded, continued to expand greatly. The in- 
crease in followers led to the establishment of different groups 
in Jerusalem, Safed, and a group revolving around R. Eliezer 
Solomon Shick. He was also a “new” Braslaver, who set up a 
hasidic center in Jabneel in Galilee. He was considered the 
greatest disseminator of Braslav teachings, with his publica- 
tion of hundreds of booklets of the teachings of R. Nahman 
of Braslav. Braslav Hasidism has dozens of books of various 
types in distribution spreading its teachings. 


THE MUSICAL TRADITION OF HASIDISM 


Problems of Definition and Research 

By one definition, the field of hasidic music would include all 
music practiced in hasidic society. By another, and related, 
definition, any music performed in “hasidic style” is hasidic. 
A further possibility could be to define hasidic music by its 
content, i.e., by those musical elements and forms, which 
distinguish it from any other music. So far, such distinctions 
have not been formulated according to the norms of musi- 
cal scholarship. The Hasidim themselves also possess crite- 
ria — formulated in their own traditional terms - according to 
which they judge whether a melody is “hasidic” or not, and to 
which dynasty-style and genre it belongs. These, too, have not 
yet been translated into ethnomusicological terms. Moreover, 
none of the existing studies of hasidic music has as yet man- 
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aged to furnish a systematic description of the hasidic reper- 
toire or even part of it. First steps in this direction were made 
by by Y. Mazor and A. Hajdu from 1974. A pioneer effort was 
made by A.Z.I *Idelsohn, the tenth volume of whose Thesau- 
rus is devoted to hasidic music. Idelsohn based his analyses 
on very loosely defined form and scale types - criteria, which 
are not sufficient for an exclusive and thorough definition. The 
fundamental difficulty lies in the anthologist character of the 
body of material, which he assembled as a base for his analysis. 
Idelsohn’s 250 items include vocal music, instrumental mu- 
sic, liturgical pieces, dance tunes, folk songs in Yiddish, etc., 
and are taken from various and often distant dynastic reper- 
toires. A systematic description requires analyzing the mate- 
rial first by sub-units, such as dynastic repertoires or genres 
(dance tunes, prayer melodies, or instrumental music, etc.). 
A comparative summary of these would then reveal the ba- 
sic aspects of hasidic music. Nowadays the location of these 
units has itself become difficult, because of the far-reaching 
changes, which have occurred during the last 70 years in the 
hasidic communities, especially as a result of the Holocaust. 
The original communal frameworks were for the most part 
destroyed, although attempts were made to reconstruct them 
in other places (chiefly in Israel and the U.S.). For some dy- 
nasties this proved impossible, since all that remained of them 
were a number of survivors living in various countries that 
could, at best, try to preserve the remnants of the tradition in 
their personal memory. Other dynasties did achieve a rena- 
scence around new geographical centers but the interference 
of new external and internal factors could not but cause radi- 
cal changes in the traditional patterns, including all aspects 
of the musical repertoire. 

Two opposing tendencies can be discerned in the pres- 
ent-day repertoire. On the one hand, there is the attempt to 
preserve the traditional functions with their traditional melo- 
dies as strictly as possible such as Sabbath and festival prayer 
customs and, to a certain extent, the fish (i.e., rabbi’s table as- 
semblies). However, the desire to preserve tradition could par- 
adoxically lead to major or minor changes, as happened with 
the Vizhnitz and Karlin hasidim, who made a special effort 
to collect forgotten niggunim and to reincorporate them into 
the pertinent ritual occasions. These changes often affected the 
repertoire of ritual events that up until then had maintained 
their distinctive traditional character. Furthermore, original 
elements appear in, and are stimulated by, those occasions 
on which both the adherents of diverse dynasties and non- 
hasidic Jews come together and influence each other, such as 
weddings, *Simhat Torah celebrations, and the hillulot of *Lag 
ba-Omer and the Seventh of Adar. These events have created 
a distinctive repertoire, which arose mainly in Israel and the 
USS. after World War u1; it is made up chiefly of dance and “re- 
joicing tunes,’ which were originally linked with specific func- 
tions and dynasties and have now been detached from their 
earlier framework and adopted by this “pan-hasidic” public. 
Here, many melodies have been furnished with new words; 
individual dynastic traits have been eroded, and the reper- 
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toire has absorbed a number of recently composed melodies. 
This repertoire, however, has not accepted melodies, which 
are too exclusively associated with a specific dynasty, nor the 
slow tish tunes. This “pan-hasidic” phenomenon is found even 
among those hasidim whose communities did achieve a re- 
naissance after the Holocaust, such as Boyan, Gur, Vizhnitz 
(see mus. Ex. 8). 

The historical dimension of hasidic music poses prob- 
lems of its own. In fact, we still do not know whether hasidic 
music developed out of an existing tradition and repertoire or 
was created as a new style in response to the new social and 
spiritual conditions established by the rise and development 
of hasidic society. Without this knowledge any historical the- 
ory about hasidic music would be farfetched. In any case one 
must take into account the dynastic filiations and interrela- 
tions, geographical proximity or isolation, and the importance 
of the “court musicians” and klezmerim as transmitters of mu- 
sical elements from one dynastic center to another. 


The Place of Music in Hasidic Thought 

Joy and its principal means of expression - song and dance - 
have been important values of the hasidic movement since its 
inception in the second half of the 18 century and the hasidic 
leaders devoted increasing attention to music and dance in 
their writings. This signified an innovation in Jewish culture, 
in contrast to the general attitude of the Ashkenazi rabbini- 
cal establishment to music. A thorough survey of the musical 
evidence in the literary sources, and their interaction with oral 
traditions, is not yet available, but a beginning has been made 
at the Jewish Music Research Center at the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem (see Mazor 2002). The literary evidence has been 
expressed in different ways: 

(1) Sayings of zaddikim and their disciples about the vir- 
tues of music: They appear either as part of a story or as inde- 
pendent maxims and discourses in their writings. They also 
include kabbalistic interpretations of the *shofar, its tones and 
its liturgical functions (see, e.g., the writings of Jacob Joseph 
of Polonnoye, *Nahman of Bratslav). 

(2) The musical activities of the zaddikim: Stories about 
these activities began with *Israel ben Eliezer Baal Shem Tov 
himself (see, e.g., Shivhei ha-Besht). These also include stories 
about the creation of particular melodies by zaddikim or their 
“court musicians,” and descriptions of the miraculous proper- 
ties were sometimes attributed to such melodies. 

(3) Musical elements in the hasidic tales: The most fas- 
cinating of these can be found in the tales of R. Nahman of 
Bratslav (see especially the “Tale of the Seven Beggars”). 

(4) Miscellaneous stories and descriptions by the oppo- 
nents of Hasidism: a most valuable contribution is furnished 
by the polemic writings of those who, from the beginning, 
constantly poured their scorn on the Hasidic predilection for 
singing and dancing. Their very vehemence and undoubted 
exaggerations demonstrate the difference between the two cul- 
tures, and the importance they accorded to music. Because of 
the lack of explicit descriptions in the early Hasidic literature 
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(for reasons which are as yet unclear), these anti-Hasidic writ- 
ings are all the more important as historical sources. 

The central place of music in hasidic life is anchored in 
their musical ideology. Ideological differences between the 
various streams of Hasidism as well as recurring conceptual 
changes throughout the generations are reflected in their at- 
titude to music. In their approach to music, a prominent con- 
ceptual change involves the movement of hasidic thought from 
the theosophical sphere to the psychological one, e.g., from the 
divine to the human soul. In the early hasidic writings, magi- 
cal and theurgical conceptions prevailed that were rooted in 
the theosophical kabbalistic doctrine, in particular that of the 
Lurianic Kabbalah. These conceptions affirm human deeds, 
including musical activity, as having the power to affect the 
sefirot (Godhead) and, as a result, the entire world. Nahman 
of Bratslav (1772-1810), for example, discusses the power of 
the tune of the prayer in Likkutei Moharan. Later generations 
abandoned the view that one can influence the divine world 
with music and ascribed this power only to the zaddik. 

This change occurred under the leadership of R. *Dov 
Baer, the Maggid of Mezhirech (1704-1772) and especially 
through the teachings of some of his disciples. According to 
this view music was part of contemplation, of the soul-seek- 
ing required to reveal its divine source, and allowing commu- 
nion with God, devekut, to take place. One witnesses, then, a 
drift from the emphasis put on music in textual context to the 
belief that music can act in its own right, whether connected 
to a text or not. In the opinion of some zaddikim and their 
adherents, music and singing were ranked even higher than 
explicit prayer. In consequence, hasidic melodies are mostly 
sung without words, though some are adapted to brief verses 
from the prayer book or piyyutim. However, some niggunim 
remained with a fixed text, such as the recitative niggunim of 
the Sabbath *zemirot, Kol Mekaddesh and Barukh Adonai Yom 
Yom, and dance songs of Lag ba-Omer (see Hajdu-Mazor. 101 
Hasidic Dance Niggunim, nos. 8-10). In addition, a drift took 
place from the performance of music in the individual, medi- 
tative sphere towards a predominant collective expression of 
the entire congregation. Today only the Lubavitch (Chabad) 
and Bratslav movements engage in both individual and col- 
lective performance. Yet, in some dynasties certain niggunim 
are performed by the Rebbe himself. 

Since most hasidic songs are textless, such a predomi- 
nance of the melodic element over the textual aspect may 
well be directly linked with this doctrine. The primacy of the 
melody characterizes even the sung parts of hasidic prayer: 
instead of rendering the text, the hasidim actually perform the 
melody into which the words are freely interpolated. Some of 
these renditions often sound as if the text did not exist at all. 
An extreme example is the singing of the Sabbath zemirot by 
the Slonim hasidim, which is entirely textless: they have the 
words well in mind without uttering a single syllable. 

The niggun as an expression of innermost emotions that 
cannot be expressed through words is considered as a means 
for the zaddik to plumb the depths of a person’s soul, and to 
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discover whether that person is evil or pious. It also enables 
him to refine that person's soul and raise it to a higher level of 
existence. As for simple people, who have not achieved the level 
of the zaddik, the niggun can help them to attain spiritual eleva- 
tion, either through singing, or passively, by listening. Hearing 
the zaddik singing a niggun, provides the ordinary person with 
a foothold at the edge of the world of the Sacred. 


Musical Acculturation 
Adopting tunes from surrounding non-Jewish cultures is a 
hallmark of hasidic music. Leading hasidic sages tried to ex- 
plain this phenomenon of musical acculturation and even gave 
to it the force of a religious duty. For example, R. Nahman of 
Bratslav approved of singing gentile music as a way to attract 
God’s increased attention to His people's sufferings at gentile 
hands and to induce Him to redeem them. A more typical 
view holds that sacred melodies in gentile music have been, as 
it were, taken captive by evil forces in the constant struggle be- 
tween divine forces and the forces of evil. The “divine sparks” 
(nizzozot) hidden in them, await redemption. Zaddikim and 
their emissaries, wherever they lived, were constantly seek- 
ing out melodies with a “sacred flavor” in order to redeem the 
sparks and restore them to their heavenly source. Thus, local 
gentile, folk and popular melodies (Russian, Polish, Ukrai- 
nian, Romanian, Hungarian, Turkish, and Arabic) left a strong 
stamp on hasidic music. The plurality of melodic styles has 
brought about the opinion that hasidic music could not be 
considered as an autonomous ethnomusical unit. But such 
an attitude disregards the obvious processes of transforma- 
tion and re-creation, which occurred in these tunes through 
their adoption by hasidim 

Occasionally, hasidim borrowed gentile folksongs with 
the original texts, but endowed them with a new meaning in 
the spirit of Hasidism, justifying the texts as being allegori- 
cal (see mus. ex. 1). Some of the original songs or melodies, 
were preserved together with the story (apocryphal or real) 
of how it came to be “lifted up” from the “sphere of impurity,” 
and by whom. Such are, for instance, the songs attributed to 
R. Yitzhak Eizik Taub of Kalov (one of which is illustrated in 
example 2). 


Dynastic Styles 

Which dynasties have a characteristic musical style and which 
dynasties share a common style? Hasidim with a musical ear 
insist that they can identify the dynastic origin of a tune at 
first hearing and claim that the niggunim of certain dynasties 
have a unique musical flavor. There are indeed a few charac- 
teristic features that can be associated with specific dynasties. 
For example, in dynasties closer to the West - Bobov, Gur, and 
Modzhitz - there is a strong Western influence, which finds 
expressions through a harmonic-tonal conception traceable to 
operatic melodies, modern cantorial compositions, and poly- 
phonic elaboration (see mus. ex. 3). Romanian and Hungarian 
influences appear in dynasties in Transylvania, Hungary, and 
the Carpathian Ukraine such as Vizhnitz, Satmar, Munkacs, 
and Kalov without the tonal-harmonic thinking. 
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The melodic framework shows the traits found in the sur- 
rounding ethnic cultures: modes, pentatonic, and some scales 
with the augmented second. The tish niggunim of the Gur, 
Vizhnitz, and Modzhitz hasidim, whether sung to zemirot or 
with liturgical texts, are distinguished by their length. Some 
niggunim of the Vizhnitz hasidim resemble cantorial com- 
positions and are sung by the kapelye (choral group) in a va- 
riety of polyphonic textures, such as parallel thirds, canons, 
and other imitative techniques, sometimes over an ostinato 
(see mus. ex. 4). 

Hasidic marches can be found mainly in the repertoires 
of Gur, Vizhnitz, and Modzhitz hasidim; they are less frequent 
in other dynasties. 

Dance niggunim of the Bratslav hasidism show the in- 
fluence of their Ukrainian surroundings. The melodies are 
mostly short, simple in form, and in general do not exceed 
the range of one octave. Their melodic elements do not differ 
significantly from those of the Carpathian and Transylvanian 
dynasties described above (see: Hajdu-Mazor, 101 Hasidic 
Dance Niggunim, nos. 23-26). The northern area — Belorussia 
and Lithuania - comprises the centers of Chabad, Karlin, and 
Slonim Hasidism. Russian motives and traits of performance 
are found in the Chabad repertoire, although part of it is also 
influenced by the Romanian doina style (see: Zalmanoff, no 
303-304). The singing of the Karlin hasidim is distinguished 
by a strong rhythmic emphasis on every beat, while the me- 
lodic range is limited and often does not exceed the fifth. 
The melodies are built on progression by seconds and on the 
variation repetition of brief motifs (see. mus. ex. 11). Since the 
Karlin hasidim are now concentrated in Israel, and this style 
is closely related to several styles found in the Near East, the 
question arises whether these traits were already present in 
the original Karlin repertoire, or whether they entered and 
dominated it only after the reconstitution of the community 
in Palestine and Israel; but in the absence of older recordings 
and notations it must remain unanswered. 

There is another specific phenomenon in the singing of 
some hasidic communities. We can define it as a gradual but 
continuous rise of pitch, sometimes to impressive proportions, 
as among the hasidim of Boyan, Lubavitch, and Slonim. The 
latter have an even more peculiar way of singing which has 
no parallel in other dynasties: the constant and somewhat 
irregular shifting of the melodic phrases upwards, through 
chromatic and even microtonal displacement, resulting in 
a continuous shifting of the tonal center. The impression it 
gives is one of a wide-ranging melody, though the motifs and 
phrases themselves (without the shifting) should give only a 
very small range. The upward shift can be also found in other 
dynasties, such as Chabad, but appear there only as an imper- 
ceptible “creeping.” 


The Place of Music in Hasidic Life 

The role of music in Hasidic life is intrinsically different from 
that of other communities. The latter distinguishes between 
music sung in the synagogue - which is the center of commu- 
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nity’s religious life - and music belonging to everyday life. In 
Hasidic society the house of the zaddik, as well as the shtibl, 
is the spiritual and religious center for prayer and for events 
where much singing was involved, such as the tish. The aura 
of sanctity, which enveloped everything that took place in the 
zaddik’s house, therefore extended itself also to those musical 
activities of the Hasidic community, which were not strictly 
speaking a liturgical activity. In consequence, the boundary 
between sacred and secular music became blurred: secular 
forms such as marches and waltzes could be taken over for 
prayer tunes, and tunes used for dances could be furnished 
with texts from the liturgy. Since the dance was also consid- 
ered a sanctified action it was and still is found even in the syn- 
agogue, before, between, and after certain prayer services. 


THE REBBE AS MUSICAL LEADER. Many hasidic leaders were 
highly musical; some also earned fame as gifted baalei tefillah 
(prayer-leaders) or composers. Such leaders cultivated their 
communities’ musical repertoire and encouraged original cre- 
ativity, or drew gifted composer-hazanim, together with their 
kapelyes, to their “courts.” Very famous were the hazanim Nis- 
san Spivak (“Nissi Belzer,’ 1824-1906) in Sadgora, Yosef Voly- 
netz (“Yosl Tolner,” 1838-1902) in Talnoye and Rakhmistrivke 
(Rotmistrovka), Jacob Samuel Morogovski (“Zeydl Rovner,’ 
1856-1942) in Makarov and Rovno, Pinhas Spector (“Pinye 
Khazn,’ 1872-1951) in Boyan and its branches, and the menag- 
nim (musicians) Yank] Telekhaner in Koidanov, Stolin, Lecho- 
vitch, and probably Slonim, and Jacob Dov (Yankl) Talmud 
(1886-1963) in Gur. 

A new type of leadership emerged after the Holocaust, 
stemming from the danger that the musical tradition would 
disappear with the annihilation of entire communities. The 
late rebbe of Vizhnitz (Hayyim Meir Hager, 1888-1972), who 
reestablished his community in Israel, felt this danger, and 
took steps to revive the musical tradition, and at the same 
time encouraged the inclusion of niggunim of other hasidic 
sources. He also established a kapelye that would sing in the 
polyphonic style, and would perform works of hazzanim 
from the past. 

The musical leadership of the rebbe also finds expression 
during the tish. Some rebbes sing all the niggunim on their 
own, while the congregation joins in only at specified places. 
Other rebbes conduct the tish through subtle cues - they sig- 
nal to the congregation, or the kapelye, with a hand gesture or 
even with a glance. The late Vizhnitz rebbe used to conduct the 
singing of his congregation, correcting the congregation when 
the niggun was sung inaccurately. In some communities, the 
rebbe has a special sign to bring about greater excitement in 
the singing. Among the Vizhnitz, the excitement reaches its 
peak when the rebbe stands up; among the Boyan, this hap- 
pens when the rebbe claps his hands. The latter also try to af- 
fect the tempo and as a result, a niggun may be rendered with 
unusual changes of tempo (Mazor 2004). 

Among the Belz hasidim, who were known as “not mu- 
sical,” a veritable revolution took place when the current Vi- 
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zhnitz rebbe’s son-in-law, Yissachar Dov Rokach, became the 
rebbe of Belz. The encouragement of original musical cre- 
ations, together with the establishment of a kapelye, modeled 
on that of Vizhnitz, brought about a new and unique reper- 
toire in addition to the traditional niggunim. The current rebbe 
of Karlin has directed the collection of Karlin traditional nig- 
gunin from all possible sources, even from the National Li- 
brary in Jerusalem, in order to revive them. The guarding of 
the tradition included the prohibition to take the niggunim 
out of the congregation, whether through publication, re- 
cording, or handing over the scores to individuals from out- 
side the community. 


THE MUSICAL GENRES. Niggun (Yid. nign, from nagen, 
which probably meant “singing” in biblical Hebrew) is the 
hasidic term for a musical unit, i-e., a “tune,” be it sung (with 
or without words) or played. All this is opposed to the cur- 
rent meaning of the term in modern Hebrew, which uses it for 
playing only. The niggun is the central musical manifestation 
of hasidic life. The term is not applied to the prayer *nusah, 
or the cantillation of the *masoretic accents, or other types of 
popular songs. While the latter are conditioned by the textual 
factor, the niggun, even when sung with words, is conceived 
as a completely autonomous musical entity. Most niggunim 
are sung without any words, with the frequent use of carrier 
syllables such as Ah, Ay, Oy, Hey, Bam, Ya-ba-bam, ti-di-ram, 
etc. Others have a partial text underlay. One niggun may also 
be sung to various texts. Where a niggun has a fixed text, the 
setting shows that the melody came first and the words were 
fitted to it afterward; even where it is known that a niggun was 
composed specifically for a certain text, the result sounds as 
if the text had been adapted to the melody. 

Of all the dynasties, Lubavitch alone has successfully 
evolved a kind of “niggun-theory,’ through which it tries to 
explain hasidic musical activity, and to distinguish between 
different genres. Hasidic musicians (“menagnim”) of various 
dynasties use different terms to classify niggunim, and as a re- 
sult some genres are referred to with more than one term. 

1) Tish (“table”) nigunim. These make up the core of the 
hasidic repertoire, and constitute the major part of melodies 
sung at the assembly of the rebbe’s table. Most have stylistic 
similarities to the Lubavitch genre of devekut (adhesion) nig- 
gunim, also called hitvaadut (gathering) tunes. In other dy- 
nasties they are known as hisorerus (awakening), makhshove 
(meditation), moralishe (moral), hartsi (hearty), or bet (beg- 
ging) niggunim. All are characterized by slow tempi, express- 
ing serious, meditative and even sad moods and by metrical 
or free rhythm (see: mus. ex. 5). Sometimes this free rhythm 
is combined with metrical sections resulting in a variable 
tempo. One of the most widespread types resembles a slowed- 
down mazurka, with the first beat changing, perhaps under 
the influence of the well-known Hungarian metric formula 
(see mus. ex. 6). In some dynasties, such as Chabad and Vi- 
zhnitz, these niggunim show the impact of East European folk 
forms, such as the Romanian doina (called by them “a volach” 
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or “vulechi”); in others, such as Modzhitz and Bobov, they are 
influenced by West European art music (e.g., operatic melo- 
dies). The length of such a niggun may vary. It is divided into 
sections, called “fal” in Yiddish or designated by the Aramaic 
term bava (“gate”). Their number can go from two to seven 
and in exceptional cases can reach 32, as in the Ezkerah of R. 
Israel Taub of Modzhitz (M.S. Geshuri, Neginah ve-Hasidut 
be-Veit Kuzmir u-Venoteha, pt. 2 (1952), pp. 9-18). Most tish 
niggunim are textless. The texts of the others are generally 
taken from the Sabbath and *zemirot or from the liturgy (see 
mus. ex. 6-7). 

2) Dance niggunim - called also tentsl or freylekhs. Other 
terms used by Polish hasidim are hopke, dreidl, or redele. Many 
dance niggunim have the following characteristics: duple me- 
ter; fast tempi; a periodic or symmetric structure in multiples 
of four bars; few sections — between one to five (the structure 
a-b-c-b being the most frequent); a small range, generally not 
more than one octave - sometimes only a fifth or a sixth; and a 
small number of motives (see Hajdu-Mazor, 101 Hasidic Dance 
Niggunim, no 87-92). Some tunes consist of one or two mo- 
tives and their developments (see mus. ex. 8). The most com- 
mon tonal framework is that of the minor hexachord (aeo- 
lian mode), extended sometimes by a lower or higher second. 
Others of these niggunim use different scales characterized 
by the augmented second (see mus. ex. 9). Dance tunes are 
performed mainly at weddings and rejoicing festivals such as 
Simhat Torah and Lag ba-Omer, but have an important role at 
the hasidic tish and synagogue prayers. About a third of these 
niggunim has fixed texts, mostly short, taken from biblical 
verses or from the liturgy, and fitted to the melody through the 
repetition of words or parts of sentences. A related category is 
called “tunes of rejoicing,’ which possess all the above char- 
acteristics but is sung in a slower tempo and mostly without 
dancing (see mus. ex. 10). 

3) March and waltz. These joyful tunes were adopted 
from, or influenced by, non-Jewish cultures from Central Eu- 
rope (mostly Polish and Austro-Hungarian). They are mostly 
used at the tish or for prayer but not used for dancing or 
marching; they are generally sung slower than their gentile 
counterpart. Most niggunim of these types are sung without 
text. They can be used in Sabbath and holiday services and 
applied to poetical texts such as Lekha Dodi, El Adon, Ki Anu 
Amekha, Ki Hine ka-Homer, Ha-Yom Teamzenu, etc. The Vizh- 
nitz repertoire includes niggunim having some characteristics 
of a march despite their triple meter. They call them “marsh” 
but they could be better called “marsh-vals”. 

4) Other genres. In addition to the types of niggunim, the 
hasidic repertoire includes badkhones (jester’s tunes sung with 
Yiddish rhymed verses), bilingual songs, and compositions in 
the style of choral music composed by cantors. 


Tradition and Renewal in Hasidic Music 

The main way to determine whether music in hasidic society 
grew from an existing tradition or mapped out new paths is 
to look for parallels in the music of non-hasidic communi- 
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ties in and after the 18" century. Two dominant musical ele- 
ments are common to the hasidic and non-hasidic prayer of 
the communities of Eastern Europe: The modality (in Yiddish, 
shtayger) and the recitative style. The extensive use among 
hasidim of the term “Velts Nusakh” for the style of liturgical 
recitative common to both hasidim and mitnaggedim applies 
also in this sense. The specific character of prayer among Kar- 
lin hasidim, as well as certain characteristic elements in the 
so-called “Volhynia Nusakh” (which has survived among off- 
shoots of Ruzhin Hasidism - Boyan, Sadegora, Czortkow, etc.) 
and in the nusah of such communities as Vizhnitz, Zydaczéw 
and its offshoots (Spinka, Kosoni, Tass), may be attributed to 
the preservation of old local traditions. One can see in the 
polyphonic practice of certain communities (such as Boyan 
and Vizhnitz), a continuation of polyphonic practice before 
the rise of Hasidism. 


Research and Collections 

Toward the end of the 19" century, Yoel Engel (1898), Suss- 
mann Kisselgof (1912), and the former Jewish Historical Eth- 
nographic Museum (1912-14) took in Russia the first steps in 
collecting and transcribing hasidic music (as a part of Jewish 
music). As for Moshe *Beregovski (1927-46), he was mainly 
devoted to instrumental and wordless vocal genres. The col- 
lection of hasidic melodies, their analysis and classification 
in the context of hasidic social life and religious thought, has 
been a major focus of documentation and research work at 
the Jewish Music Research Center in Jerusalem since its in- 
ception in 1964. This recorded material is cataloged at the 
National Sound Archives (Nsa) of the JNUL. Recently some 
hasidic communities felt the need to produce documentation 
of their own. This led to the establishment of the archives of 
the Lubavitch, Modzhitz, and Karlin-Stolin heritage including 
recordings and notations of music as well as comments. 


[A. Hajdu and Y. Mazor (24 ed.)] 
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Example 2. Kalov. Vald, Vald, attributed to R. Isaac of Kalov. Present dis- 
tribution not ascertained. Recorded by Y. Mazor in Jerusalem, 1967, from 
a descendant of a family of Zhikiv Hasidim (Jerusalem, Israel Institute for 
Sacred Music, M72/943). Transcription Y. Mazor. R. Isaac is said to have 
taken the tune from a shepherd's love song, changing the words in the sec- 
ond part to demonstrate the allegorical meaning: “Forest (Diaspora), how 
enormous thou art / Rose /(Shekhinah), how far thou art./ Were the forest 
(Diaspora) not so great/then were the rose / (Shekhinah) not so far. 
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Example 1. Habad. Nie Zhuristi Khloptsi. “Rejoicing” and dance niggun 
for a devotional gathering (hitvaadut) and festive occasions, derived from a 
Ukrainian song. Said to have been sung by the followers of the “Middle Ad- 
mor,’ Dov Ber b. Shneur Zalman of Lyady, on their pilgrimages to his court. 
The second and third sections are probably an original hasidic development 
of the basic tune. This is also sung to a Yiddish text, Gits nit kayn Nekhten. 
Recorded by Y. Mazor at Kefar Habad, 1969 (Jerusalem, J.N.u.L., National 
Sound Archives, Yc 121/16-17). Transcription Y. Mazor. 
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Example 3. Dance Nigun. Sung by Gur and Modzhitz Hasidim. Recorded 
by Y. Mazor, at Jerusalem 1966, from Rahmistrovka Hasid and his sons 
(Jerusalem, J.N.U.L., National Sound Archives, Y 3678/1). Transcription 
Y. Mazor. 
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Example 5. Habad. Hitvaadut (gathering) niggun for devotional gather- 
ings and festive occasions. Transcribed by E. Avitzur from S. Zalmanoff, 
Jerusalem 1980. From S. Zalmanoff (ed.) Sefer ha-Niggunim, 3rd vol- 
ume, 1980. 
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Example 4. Vizhnitz. Part from Shira la-Shem (“Song to the Lord”) for 


choir, sung at devotional gatherings. Recorded by Y. Mazor, at the wedding €; w Ee e ; = z : =e zi t: | 


of the Rebbe’s son, Bene-Berak, 1976 (Jerusalem, J.N.u.L., National Sound 
Archives, Yc 1007/8). Transcription Y. Mazor. 
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Example 6. Karlin. Textless niggun, sometimes also sung to the words of Yah 
Ekhesor. Believed to be old. Recorded by Y. Mazor in Jerusalem, 1970, when 
sung at a Karlin wedding before the entry of the bridegroom (Jerusalem, 
Israel Institute for Sacred Music, M74/962). Transcription A. Hajdu. 
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Example 8. Pan-hasidic. Dance niggun, of unknown provenance, nonspe- 
cific in function. Recorded by Y. Mazor in Bene-Berak, 1957, as played by 
a Jerusalem klezmer group (Jerusalem, Israel Institute for Sacred Music, 
M39/490). Transcription A. Hajdu. 
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Example 7. Habad. Avinu Malkenu (“Our Father, our King”), niggun for 
a devotional gathering, sometimes also sung during the Avinu Malkenu 
prayer. Attributed to R. Shneur Zalman of Lyady. From S. Zalmonoff (ed.), 
Sefer ha-Niggunim, 1949. 
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Example 9. Habad. “Rejoicing” and dance niggun for a devotional gath- 
erings and festive occasions. Recorded by Y. Mazor at Kefar Habad, 1967, 
on the “Feast of redemption” (19" Kislev), at the devotional meeting in the 
yeshivah (Jerusalem, Israel Institute for Sacred Music, M33/514). Tran- 
scription A. Hajdu. 
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Example 10. “Rejoicing” niggun for various occasions. Sometimes sung to 
the text Ashrenu mah tov helkenu (“Blessed are we, how goodly is our por- 
tion’). From S. Zalmonoff (ed.), Sefer ha-Niggunim, 1949. 
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Example 11. Karlin. Opening niggun for the hakkafot. At present sung also 
in many other hasidic communities. Recorded by Y. Mazor, In the Yeshivat 
ha-Matmidim, Jerusalem on Simhat Torah night 1966 (Jerusalem, Israel 
Institute for Sacred Music, M33/514). Transcription A. Hajdu. In Israel the 
tune was used by the pioneers of the Fourth Aliyah (1924-1931) as a word- 
less dance-song, and adapted by M. Ravina to the text of Kol Dikhfin in 
the Passover seder. 
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HASKALAH (Heb. 1737), Hebrew term for the Enlight- 
enment movement and ideology which began within Jewish 
society in the 1770s. An adherent of Haskalah became known 
as a maskil (pl. maskilim). The movement continued to be in- 
fluential and spread, with fluctuations, until the early 1880s. 
Haskalah had its roots in the general Enlightenment move- 
ment in Europe of the 18" century but the specific conditions 
and problems of Jewish society in the period, and hence the 
objectives to which Haskalah aspired in particular, all largely 
differed from those of the general Enlightenment movement. 
Haskalah continued along new and more radical lines the old 
contention upheld by the Maimonidean party in the *Mai- 
monidean Controversy that secular studies should be recog- 
nized as a legitimate part of the curriculum in the education 
of a Jew. For Jewish society in Central Europe, and even more 
so in Eastern Europe, this demand conflicted with the deeply 
ingrained ideal of Torah study that left no place for other sub- 
jects. As in medieval times, secular studies were also rejected 
as tending to alienate youth from the observance of the pre- 
cepts and even from loyalty to Judaism. 

The Haskalah movement contributed toward *assimila- 
tion in language, dress, and manners by condemning Jewish 
feelings of alienation in the *galut and fostering loyalty toward 
the modern centralized state. It regarded this assimilation as a 
precondition to and integral element in *emancipation, which 
Haskalah upheld as an objective. The maskilim also advocated 
the productivization of Jewish occupation through entering 
*crafts and *agriculture. The emphasis placed on these com- 
mon objectives naturally varied within Jewish society in differ- 
ent countries and with changing conditions. Greater emphasis 
was placed on assimilation, and it became more widespread in 
Western and Central Europe than in Eastern Europe. Here the 
struggle for secular education and productivization was con- 
tinuous and strong (see also Haskalah in Russia, below). 


Beginning and Background of Haskalah 

Moses *Mendelssohn is generally considered to be the origi- 
nator of the Haskalah movement (the “father of the Haska- 
lah”). However, this opinion has to be corrected in that a de- 
sire for secular education had already been evinced among the 
preceding generation of German Jews, and some individual 
Jews in Poland and Lithuania, during the 1740s. Knowledge of 
European languages could be found among members of the 
upper strata of Jewish society there many years before. Men- 
delssohn considered that a Jewish translation of the Bible into 
German was “a first step toward culture” for Jews. It seems, 
however, that he was doubtful about encouraging the spread 
of Haskalah among Jewry. When in the early 1780s it was pro- 
posed to translate certain works into Hebrew so as to lead the 
Jewish people to abandon “its ignorance and the opposition 
to every sensible reform,” Mendelssohn “thought that any en- 
terprise of this sort would indeed not be harmful, but neither 
would it be very beneficial” (see Solomon Maimon, An Auto- 
biography (1947; repr. 1967), 97). Mendelssohn was opposed 
to *education of Jewish and non-Jewish children together; he 
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was also against the *Toleranzpatent issued by Emperor Jo- 
seph 11, fearing that the method of education proposed there 
would lead Jews to *apostasy. 

The birth and growth of the Haskalah movement were 
considerably facilitated by the policies of the absolutist re- 
gimes of Germany, Austria, and Russia during the 18 cen- 
tury, which deprived the Jewish community leadership of 
its coercive authority, such as exercise of the right of *herem 
(“ban”). Large-scale commercial transactions undertaken 
by the *Court Jews at this time brought the upper classes of 
Jewish society in contact with non-Jewish circles, and as a re- 
sult there formed a section of the Jewish community which 
diverged from the traditional way of life. Others open to in- 
fluence by Haskalah were individual Jews, frequently Jewish 
peddlers who often migrated to new localities without a com- 
munal organization or rabbis, where the individual was con- 
sequently left to himself. 

Haskalah had a positive impact on the status of Jewish 
women. Many wealthy Jews hired tutors to teach their daugh- 
ters modern European languages and other accomplishments. 
Elite women who acquired German and French language and 
culture played a significant role in transmitting the ideas and 
literature of the Enlightenment into the Jewish community. 
In traditional Jewish society girls had received only minimal 
religious training; now, instruction in music and modern lan- 
guages together with exposure to a new world of secular nov- 
els, poetry, and plays distanced young women from brothers 
and husbands whose lives were restricted narrowly to com- 
merce and finance. It is not surprising that many of these 
wealthy and accomplished women found success in a *salon 
society where gentiles and Jews mixed socially. Sometimes, 
these social contacts led to divorces from Jewish husbands, 
conversions to Christianity, and marriage to gentile suitors, 
often from the nobility. The number of Jewish women who 
followed this course was small and their motives in doing so 
were complex. However, some of the women who abandoned 
Judaism were integrated into the dominant upper-class cul- 
ture and society. In making the choices they did these women 
experienced “at an early date and in a gender-specific way the 
basic conflict between group loyalty and individual emanci- 
pation that would torment so many European Jews in the two 
centuries to follow” (Hertz, Jewish High Society, 198). 

The experience of the “salon Jewesses” was not typical 
for most Western and Central European Jewish women as 
Haskalah rapidly transformed Jewish life. Generally, gender 
tended to limit the assimilation of Jewish women since most 
had few contacts with the non-Jewish world. Confined to the 
domestic scene, restricted in their educational opportunities, 
and prevented from participating in the public realms of eco- 
nomic and civic life, women’s progress to integration was halt- 
ing and incomplete in comparison to Jewish men. Neverthe- 
less, Haskalah had a far reaching impact on gender relations, 
following the lead of Mendelssohn, himself, who opposed 
arranged marriages and advocated love matches (Biale, Eros 
and the Jews, 153-58). 
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The spread and main centers of the Haskalah in Europe. From H.H. Ben- 
Sasson (ed.), History of the Jewish People, Tel Aviv, 1969. 


Haskalah operated as an active trend within German 
Jewry in the space of one generation. Its influence first spread 
in *Galicia (which passed to Austria with the partition of Po- 
land) and later in Lithuania and other provinces of the Rus- 
sian *Pale of Settlement. 

There were also countries where attitudes similar to 
those adopted by the Haskalah circles in Germany had been 
manifest among Jews earlier, where they were unaccompanied 
by disintegration of Jewish tradition. In Italy, men who had 
studied medicine and were well acquainted with philosophy 
and the classics, as well as Christian theological literature, 
held rabbinical positions. The prestige won by Jewish physi- 
cians of note was generally considered an asset and encour- 
agement to the Jewish community (see Isaac Cantarini, Et 
Kez (Amsterdam, 1710) 1b). In Italy also, study of Kabbalah 
was compatible with secular studies (see Jacob Frances, in: I. 
Frances, Metek Sefatayim, ed. by H. Brody (1892), 74; Moses 
Hayyim *Luzzatto). 

Early stirrings of a positive appreciation of secular cul- 
ture among Jews had even appeared in Germany by the first 
half of the 18" century and were manifest earlier among some 
traditional scholars and leaders like *Tobias b. Moses Cohn the 
physician, author of Maaseh Tuviyyah, Jonathan *Eybeschuetz, 
or Jacob *Emden. More positive and active participation in 
general culture still combined with a traditional outlook is 
reflected in Israel *Zamosc and Aaron Elias Gomperz, who 
wrote his Maamar ha-Madda (1765) to point out the impor- 
tance of the sciences (see also below). 

The specific approach characterizing Haskalah was ex- 
pressed by those to whom secular culture and philosophy be- 
came a central value which raises man to the highest spiritual 
level, possibly not below that of religious meditation, and for 
whom it symbolized the sublime aspect of man, who by his 
initiative can achieve progress in and dominate nature. They 
considered that such culture would elevate both the human 
and social stature of the Jew. The new spirit prompted a num- 
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ber of Haskalah writers to compose works popularizing sci- 
ence in Hebrew, like Mordecai Gumpel b. Judah Leib Schnaber 
(d. 1797; published under the name Marcus George Levisohn). 
Articles on natural sciences were published in the first Hebrew 
secular monthly Ha-Meassef (see below) by Baruch Lindau 
(1759-1849) and Aaron Wolfsohn Halle. 

Haskalah, like its parent the European Enlightenment 
movement, was rationalistic. It accepted only one truth: the 
rational-philosophical truth in which reason is the measure 
of all things. During the 1740s some of the youth had already 
begun to study Maimonides’ Guide of the Perplexed. Haskalah 
accepted Enlightenment *Deism, giving it a specifically Jewish 
turn. Gotthold Ephraim *Lessing, in the parable of the Three 
Rings in Nathan der Weise, rejected the claim of any religion 
to represent the absolute truth. Mendelssohn held that there 
was nothing in the Jewish faith opposed to reason and that the 
revelation on Mount Sinai did not take place to impart faith 
but to give laws to a nation, because faith cannot be achieved 
by decree, while the laws which were given on that occasion 
were designed to serve as the laws of a unique Jewish theo- 
cratic state. Mendelssohn thus attempted to remove Judaism 
from the struggle between Enlightenment and revealed reli- 
gion. The attitude of such Jews toward tradition underwent a 
radical change. The conception of Divine Providence in favor 
of Israel, the belief in the election of Israel, and the religious 
reasons advanced for the exile of Israel were weakened and the 
anticipation of Israel’s future redemption began to wane. 

While Mendelssohn and Naphtali Herz *Wessely, the 
pioneer of Haskalah education, did not doubt the sanctity 
and the authority of the Oral Law, they tried to demote the 
study of Talmud from its supreme position in Jewish educa- 
tion. Mendelssohn, in his letter to Naphtali Herz *Homberg, 
stressed the importance of actions and the study of the Bible 
in order to preserve the society of “true theists” (i.e., Judaism), 
while the Talmud is not mentioned there at all. This anti-tal- 
mudic mood was widespread. Study of the Talmud was not 
included in the curriculum of the “Free School” founded in 
Berlin in 1778 (see below). Wessely expressed this approach 
in the words: “We were not all created to become talmud- 
ists.” Representing the most radical wing of Haskalah, David 
*Friedlaender was openly glad that the yeshivot were declin- 
ing. The Talmud was also criticized in Russia. Abraham *Bu- 
chner, a teacher in the rabbinical seminary of Warsaw, even 
wrote a book entitled Der Talmud in seiner Nichtigkeit (“The 
Talmud in its Emptiness,” 2 vols., 1848). In Galicia, Joshua 
Heschel *Schorr claimed that although the Talmud was his- 
torically important, its legal decisions were outdated socially 
and spiritually and hence no longer binding. Later Moses 
Leib *Lilienblum, too, considered the Talmud important but 
demanded from the rabbis, in the name of the “spirit of life,” 
reform in halakhah. 

In Western Europe and the German states, especially the 
northern German states, observance of halakhah was already 
being neglected before the advent of the Haskalah movement. 
Mendelssohn reacted sharply against the tendency to ignore 
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the burden of the precepts found among persons close to 
him, some of whom even denied Divine Revelation to Moses. 
Among the maskilim who frequented Mendelssohn’s home 
there were, according to Solomon Dubno, “a group of men 
who were to be suspected of having discarded the yoke of the 
Torah” This negation of halakhic precepts, which was often 
coupled with contempt toward the whole of Judaism, also 
served as a factor leading to mass apostasy among the Jewish 
bourgeoisie of *Berlin and its surroundings. 


Linguistic Assimilation 

Linguistic assimilation increasingly became a hallmark of Has- 
kalah. In Germany, as well as in Alsace-Lorraine, wealthy Jews 
had begun to have their children taught German and French 
at the close of the 176 century to facilitate both their business 
and social contacts with non-Jews. French became the lan- 
guage of the “elite” in Jewish circles, where the reading of gen- 
eral literature became widespread. In the 1780s there were “the 
daughters of Israel, who are all able to speak the language of 
the gentiles with eloquence, but cannot converse in Yiddish” 
(Ha-Meassef (1786), 139). By the 1790s the younger genera- 
tion of the Jewish bourgeoisie of Berlin had begun to adopt 
German as their spoken language. A negative attitude toward 
Yiddish developed. German writers had claimed in the past 
that the Jews had been able to deceive non-Jews by the use of 
Yiddish in business transactions, and as a result decrees had 
been issued compelling Jews to write their commercial docu- 
ments and keep their books in German. 

Apparently Mendelssohn was influenced by these claims 
and even thought that Yiddish was ridiculous, ungrammati- 
cal, and a cause of moral corruption. He initiated translation 
of the Pentateuch into German, in order to induce Jews to use 
this language (see *Bible: Translations, German). Wessely ap- 
proved wholeheartedly of the measures which Joseph 11 in- 
troduced against the use of Yiddish (Ha-Meassef (1784), 178). 
David Friedlaender called for the removal of Yiddish as the 
language of instruction in the heder and Jewish schools; in 
his opinion the use of Yiddish was responsible for unethical 
conduct and corruption of religion. He translated the prayers 
into German, “the language spoken by the inhabitants of these 
regions,’ because the Yiddish translations “were repulsive to 
the reader in their style and contents” (Ha-Meassef (1786), 
139). The maskil Zalkind *Hourwitz also suggested that the 
Jews be prohibited from employing either Yiddish or Hebrew 
for bookkeeping and business contracts, not only for trans- 
actions between Jews and Christians but also between Jews 
themselves, in order to prevent fraud. 

A move against Yiddish in favor of the “mother tongue” 
(in this case, Dutch) was initiated by the maskilim in the 
*Netherlands during the period of French rule there. A Jew- 
ish weekly began to appear in Dutch in 1806. In 1808 a so- 
ciety was formed in Amsterdam for translation of the Bible 
and the prayer book into Dutch, as well as for the publica- 
tion of textbooks in Hebrew and Dutch, the establishment of 
new schools, and the training of suitable teachers for them. 
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King Louis Bonaparte issued a decree in February 1809, in 
force from Jan. 1, 1811, prohibiting the use of Yiddish in doc- 
uments. Sermons in the synagogues were to be delivered in 
Dutch, while Dutch was to be the language of instruction for 
Jewish youth. The *consistory of the Netherlands ordered that 
notices in the synagogues be published in Dutch only, and all 
correspondence between the communities and the consistory 
was to be conducted in Dutch only. In France, the maskilim 
encountered no difficulties in their struggle against Yiddish 
in favor of French. French had been widely spoken among 
Jews before the Haskalah period. *Berr Isaac Berr preferred 
Mendelssohn’s German translation of the Pentateuch to the 
one existing in Yiddish until a proper Jewish-French trans- 
lation had been made. In Hungary, the maskilim were active 
in substituting Hungarian for the Yiddish vernacular during 
the 1840s. Hungarian became the language of instruction in 
the Jewish schools of several communities and preachers even 
began to employ this language in synagogues. 


Development of Hebrew 
Hebrew was not only of central importance to people like 
Jacob Emden and Jonathan Eybeschuetz, who apparently 
wished that Jews should be able to speak fluent Hebrew; Men- 
delssohn also considered the Hebrew language a national 
treasure. In his Kohelet Musar, 3 issues (1750), he called for an 
extension of its frontiers, on the example of other living lan- 
guages. Cultivation of Hebrew was also one of the aims of the 
Biur, the commentary on the Pentateuch initiated by Mendels- 
sohn. For these scholars Hebrew meant biblical Hebrew. Study 
of the Bible held a central position in the educational program 
of the Haskalah movement, whereas both the content of the 
Talmud and even more so the style of Hebrew used in the 
186 century, and by earlier Ashkenazi rabbis, drove Haskalah 
scholars to reject the post-biblical layers in the Hebrew lan- 
guage. The interest shown by German gentile scholars in the 
Bible and its language also contributed to a certain extent to 
the preference of Haskalah circles for biblical Hebrew, though 
from the beginning some voices expressed reservations toward 
this extremist approach (see also Ha-Meassef (1784), 185). 
Ha-Meassef served as the organ of the Haskalah in its 
Hebrew aspect. It was published regularly between 1783 and 
1790, with difficulties until 1797, and revived from 1809 to 1811. 
It was published by the Doreshei Leshon Ever (“Friends of the 
Hebrew Language”) in Koenigsberg founded in 1783, and re- 
named in 1786 Shoharei ha-Tov ve-ha-Tushiyyah ve-Doreshei 
Leshon Ever (“Seekers of Good and Wisdom and Friends of 
the Hebrew Language”). Even Ha-Meassef published articles in 
German; its publication ceased through extreme assimilation 
of the adherents of Haskalah, in particular in Germany and 
Austria. German attracted younger and progressive circles. 
The literary contribution by the so-called *Meassefim gener- 
ation was an important stage in the development of Hebrew 
language and literature. Hebrew became a vehicle for secular 
and professional scientific expression. Maskilim also contrib- 
uted much to research in grammar and purity of expression. 
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In Eastern Europe Hebrew remained the language of Haska- 
lah literature for a longer period, appealing to a much wider 
public with deeper roots in Jewish culture than in Central and 
Western Europe. The maskilim there further developed and 
enlivened Hebrew (see Haskalah in Russia, below). 


Education 

The adherents of Haskalah shared the rationalist belief in the 
boundless efficacy of a rational education. They therefore 
turned to a change in the curriculum and methods of teaching 
as the main means of shaping a new mode of Jewish life. The 
first school to be guided by this ideal was founded in Berlin 
in 1778 and named both Freischule (“Free School”) and Hin- 
nukh Nearim (“Youth Education”). It was primarily designed 
for children of the poor and was without fee. The curriculum 
included study of German and French, arithmetic, geography, 
history, natural sciences, art, some Bible studies, and Hebrew. 
The school had a revolutionary effect on Jewish education, for 
it heralded the transfer of the center of gravity from Jewish 
studies to general subjects. The school was successful from 
the beginning; only half of its 70 first pupils came from poor 
homes. Wessely’s welcome of Joseph 11’s educational propos- 
als for Jews (Divrei Shalom ve-Emet, 4 pts. (1782-85)) and his 
call to the Jews of Austria to establish schools on this pat- 
tern were an outcome both of the success of the Freischule as 
well as the fear that if Jews themselves did not take the initia- 
tive, Jewish children would be compelled to attend the state 
schools. In this work Wessely set out both a detailed program 
and a basic philosophy for Haskalah education. German Jews 
of the upper social strata were ready for this program, though 
it aroused much rabbinical opposition, influenced from out- 
side Germany. 

In the same year (1785), the bishop of Mainz admitted 19 
Jewish boys to the general school without difficulties. Many 
programs for Haskalah education were proposed, some draw- 
ing on the experience of Italian Jewish and Sephardi schools, 
whose curricula were considered near to Haskalah aims. The 
question of education was widely discussed in Ha-Meassef. 
Some radical maskilim demanded that German and arithmetic 
should be taught to begin with and Hebrew reading and writ- 
ing be added at a later stage. David Friedlaender sought to in- 
troduce German as the language of instruction in all subjects 
and the teaching of selected chapters of the Bible of ethical 
value to both boys and girls. In regard to religious instruction, 
he also suggested that only the ethical precepts be taught. 

The maskilim, who despised the old-style Polish teach- 
ers, the melammedim, whom they considered uncouth and 
uncultured, were not satisfied with criticism alone. On their 
initiative new schools sprang up in Berlin, Dessau, and Frank- 
furt on the Main, among other places, in which Hebrew and 
general studies were taught. A limited number of hours were 
usually devoted to Hebrew studies, while study of the Talmud 
was almost completely abandoned. Several educators wrote 
textbooks where the educational aims of the Haskalah move- 
ment found expression. The first to be written were the Toledot 
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Yisrael (Prague, 1796), on Jewish history by Peter *Beer; Imrei 
Shefer (Vienna, 1816) and Bne-Zion (Ger., ibid., 1812), religious 
and moral readers for young people by Naphtali Herz Hom- 
berg. In 1807 a confirmation ceremony for boys in German, 
in imitation of the Christian custom, was introduced in the 
school at Wolfenbuettel, whence it spread to the other Jewish 
schools in Germany. 

The influence of Haskalah also penetrated to Orthodox 
circles who were compelled to respond to the demands of 
the times. Even R. Ezekiel *Landau agreed that it was nec- 
essary “to know language and writing”; although “Torah is 
the main thing,’ “one should grasp both” R. *David Tevele 
of Lissa conceded to the emperor's request “to teach the chil- 
dren to speak and write the German language for an hour or 
two.’ The first “integral” schools (in which Jewish and gen- 
eral subjects were taught) were opened by the Orthodox in 
Halberstadt and Hamburg (see also Samson Raphael *Hirsch; 
*Neo-Orthodoxy). 

Haskalah brought a considerable change in the educa- 
tion of girls. The daughters of the wealthy elite, who generally 
studied under private teachers, were taught European lan- 
guages and music and played an important role in introduc- 
ing European culture and Enlightenment ideas into Jewish life. 
The maskilim also began to show concern for the education of 
the daughters of the poor. Schools for girls were established 
in the 1790s in Breslau, Dessau, Koenigsberg, and Hamburg. 
The curriculum generally included some Hebrew, German, 
the fundamentals of religion and ethics, prayers, and arith- 
metic; there were also schools where the writing of Yiddish, 
handiwork, art, and singing were taught. 

Schools with curricula based on the educational ideals of 
Haskalah were also established in France and other Western 
European countries. On the example of the “integral” schools 
in Germany, similar schools were also founded in East Euro- 
pean countries. In 1813 a school was founded by Josef *Perl in 
Tarnopol (Galicia), where in addition to Bible, Mishnah, Ge- 
mara, and Hebrew grammar, the subjects of Polish, French, 
arithmetic, history, and geography were also taught; the lan- 
guage of instruction was German and there were also classes 
for girls. A similar school was established in Lvov in 1845. In 
Warsaw, three schools in which the language of instruction 
was Polish were established by Jacob *Tugendhold in 1819; two 
schools for girls were also established here. 

With the foundation of the new schools, the problem of 
training teachers arose. Isaac *Euchel, David Friedlaender, 
and Judah Loeb *Jeiteles were among the first maskilim to 
raise this problem. Special institutions were established, but 
on many occasions the rabbinical seminaries also served this 
purpose. The first teachers’ training seminary was opened in 
Kassel in 1810 by the consistory of the kingdom of Westphalia, 
followed by others through the first half of the 19'* century. A 
seminary for teachers and rabbis was opened in Amsterdam 
in 1836 and a seminary for teachers in Budapest in 1857. Sec- 
ondary schools did not develop anywhere. Only the Philan- 
thropin school at Frankfurt extended its curriculum in 1813 to 
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include a secondary science-orientated section providing six 
years studies after the four years of elementary classes. Some 
private institutions of a commercial-science orientation were 
established in Berlin. Those who went on to secondary stud- 
ies generally attended non-Jewish institutions. 


GOVERNMENT INTERVENTION IN JEWISH EDUCATION. ‘The 
educational ideals of Haskalah largely coincided with the aims 
set out for “improvement of the Jews” (see *emancipation) 
and their education as conceived by “enlightened” absolut- 
ist rulers. Typical were the edicts issued by Joseph 11 for the 
Jews of Bohemia (1781), Moravia (1782), Hungary (1783), and 
Galicia (1789). The Jews were ordered to establish “normal” 
schools or to send their children to the state schools; Jews 
were also permitted to enter secondary schools and univer- 
sities. Anyone who studied Talmud before completing the 
school curriculum was liable to be sentenced to a term of im- 
prisonment; marriage was prohibited without a certificate of 
school attendance. 

As a result of these edicts, 42 schools were opened in 
Moravian communities by 1784, 25 in Bohemia by 1787, and 
about 30 in Hungary by the end of the 1780s. In Galicia 104 
schools were established but were closed down in 1806 dur- 
ing the period of reaction for fear of the “harmful” influence 
of the “anti-religious” Jewish teachers. Naphtali Herz Hom- 
berg was appointed to supervise the program in Galicia. In 
most German states the process of government intervention 
in the education of the Jews occurred at the beginning of the 
196 century. Usually the Jews were ordered to establish secular 
schools for the education of their children or to send them to 
the general schools. There were also some states in Germany 
which at first did not authorize the Jews to establish separate 
schools and preferred that education be given to the Jewish 
children in the heder or the public schools. In Prussia the 
general schools were opened to Jewish children in 1803; until 
1847 the separate Jewish schools were recognized only as pri- 
vate schools. The trend toward Germanization was especially 
marked among the large Jewish population in the Polish re- 
gion of former *Great Poland. 

Some states also intervened in regard to yeshivot. They 
began to demand that the rabbis should have a general educa- 
tion and especially instruction in philosophy. In 1820 Francis 1 
of Austria issued a decree obliging rabbis to acquire secular 
education and employ the language of the country in prayers 
and sermons. A rabbinical seminary, the first of its kind was 
opened in Padua in 1829. This was followed up in many states 
and in different forms through the first half of the 19 century 
(see: *Rabbinical Seminaries). 

The advocates of “improvement of the Jews” (see *eman- 
cipation; C.W. von *Dohm) considered the restructuring of 
their occupations from moneylending and trade to produc- 
tivization through taking up crafts and agriculture to be an 
essential element in and precondition for accomplishing both 
betterment of their character and their position. In the main 
the maskilim accepted this social and economic program as 
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well as the criticism of Jewish life it implied. They hoped that 
productivization would bring a moral regeneration as well as 
change the image of the Jew for enlightened Christians. In 
the new schools established by the maskilim in Germany (see 
above), instruction in crafts was also introduced and some also 
took care that their graduates should be apprenticed to Chris- 
tian craftsmen. In various German states, societies to care for 
the interests of Jewish apprentices were organized. In Berlin a 
society for the Promotion of Industry was established in 1812 
following the emancipation law issued in Prussia that year. Its 
objective was “to awaken and promote as much as possible the 
creative spirit among members of the Jewish religion by means 
of support and encouragement” and to “courageously refute 
the old-established opinion that we supposedly have an ex- 
clusive tendency to commerce” (see also *Joseph 11; *Crafts). 
Naphtali Herz Homberg advocated manual work which he 
considered was necessary from the moral as well as economic 
aspect. Homberg based his opinion on sayings of the rabbis 
in the Talmud in praise of labor and condemned the prevail- 
ing attitude of contempt toward the “worker” within Jewish 
society. Like Mendelssohn, he did not completely reject com- 
merce from the aspect of its utility for society, but considered 
that the creativity of manual labor surpassed commerce from 
the aspect of social morality. Phinehas Elijah *Hurwitz com- 
plained that “the majority of our people do not want their sons 
to be taught crafts because they say with pride and arrogance 
that the occupation of crafts is shameful for us.” He consid- 
ered that commerce contributed to hatred of the Jews and to 
the allegation widespread among non-Jews that the Talmud 
teaches the Jews how to deceive them. 

Cooperating with the authorities of the enlightened ab- 
solutist states and other regimes to promote general education 
and productivization among Jews, with the majority agreeing 
on the need for improvement of the Jews and the desirabil- 
ity of their assimilation, Haskalah circles found it natural to 
emphasize the complete loyalty which Jews acknowledged to 
the secular rulers as their protectors, and to the country and 
state as the framework for their security of life and autonomy. 
The maskilim did not content themselves with the traditional 
prayers for the king. Laudatory poems were written in honor 
of Frederick the Great of Prussia, noted for his “love” of the 
Jews. The Austrian emperor, Joseph 11, was also honored with 
enthusiastic poems of praise and thanksgiving. Their enthu- 
siasm for reform led a number of maskilim to advise the au- 
thorities how to “improve” the Jews without paying attention 
to whether these improvements were desired by them or not. 
Some collaborated with the authorities and bypassed the regu- 
lar heads of the Orthodox communities not hesitating to slan- 
der them, a method used by Naphtali Herz Homberg and his 
staff of teachers in Galicia. 


Trends in Ideology 

An ahistoric stand, inclination to assimilation, and desire for 
emancipation helped to erode messianic hopes in Jewish so- 
ciety, at the close of the 17 and the first half of the 18" cen- 
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tury, a trend apparent in Amsterdam, Italy, and Germany. The 
general anti-messianic position taken by maskilim was aided 
by the failure of the *Shabbetai Zevi movement. Jacob Em- 
den quoted Jonathan Eybeschuetz as having preached that the 
main achievement of the Messiah for the Jews would be that 
“they would find clemency among the nations” — a traditional 
expression for attainment of a better legal and social status. 
The messianism of Jacob *Frank was oriented to nihilistic reli- 
gious experience and to the conditions of contemporary Jew- 
ish existence in Poland. Some have regarded these attitudes as 
the catalysts of the anti-halakhic movement and the weaken- 
ing of messianic hopes in Haskalah. Mendelssohn adhered in 
principle to the messianic hope, though he considered that it 
did not have “any influence on our civic behavior” - at least 
not in places where “they have treated the Jews with tolerance”; 
in his view the redemption would come through the Divine 
Will alone, though he once gave his opinion that the return 
of the Jewish people to Erez Israel could be a political-secular 
event, during a world war. A few maskilim, according to Mor- 
decai Schnaber, equated the Messiah with the reign of univer- 
sal peace and toleration. Zalkind Hourwitz in his Apologie des 
Juifs (Paris, 1789) thought like Mendelssohn that the effect of 
messianic faith on the actual behavior of Jews was similar to 
the influence of the certainty of death on human activity; “this 
does not prevent them... from building, sowing, and planting 
in every place where they are permitted to do so” 

After emancipation was attained a further weakening 
of messianic faith set in. When latter-day maskilim began to 
combine Haskalah ideology with a nationalist Jewish attitude 
their anti-messianic stand became a starting point for aspi- 
rations for redemption by natural agency (see *Hibbat Zion; 
*Zionism). Mendelssohn, however, regarded the Torah as a 
kind of divine legislation intended for the Jewish society and 
state only; but he saw this type of Jewish unity as a society of 
theists; nationalism per se was absent in his theory regard- 
ing the Jews. 

Many maskilim identified themselves emotionally and 
expressly as “Germans.” In his German writings, Mendelssohn 
repeatedly uses the phrase “we Germans,’ and he criticized use 
of the expression “Germans and Jews” instead of “Christians 
and Jews” by Johann David *Michaelis. After Jewish emancipa- 
tion had been attained in France in 1791, Berr Isaac Berr pro- 
claimed: “By Divine Mercy and the government of the people, 
we have now become not only men, not only citizens, but also 
Frenchmen.” The *Assembly of Jewish Notables convened by 
Napoleon in 1806 coined the term “Frenchmen of the Mosaic 
religion.’ It also declared that “the Jews are no longer a nation” 
and that “France is our fatherland” From 1807 the appellation 
“israélite” in France (in German “Israelit”) also spread to the 
German states. The change expressed trends to assimilation as 
well as a tendency to efface former appellations for Jews that 
had become connected with an odious image. Both fitted in 
with Haskalah ideology. 

Haskalah ideology was one of the foundations of the 
*Reform movement in the Jewish religion. The idea of reform 
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had already been conceived by David Friedlaender in 1799. 
Through his influence the first steps in reform were taken by 
Israel *Jacobson, in the state of Westphalia. Friedlaender him- 
self began to introduce reform in religion in Berlin after the 
Jews of Prussia had obtained their emancipation in 1812. He 
called for exclusion from the prayer book of all prayers for the 
return to Zion and the dirges on the destruction of the Tem- 
ple, and demanded that prayers be recited in German; with 
this he also desired that the “society of true theists,” after the 
expression of Mendelssohn, continue to exist. Haskalah ideol- 
ogy was also the basis for the efforts and achievements of the 
founders of the *Wissenschaft des Judentums in 1819 (see also 
Zacharias *Frankel; Abraham *Geiger; Marcus *Jost; Moritz 
*Steinschneider; Solomon Judah *Rapoport; Nachman *Kro- 
chmal; Samuel David *Luzzatto; Leopold *Zunz). 

The beginnings of a renewed modern interest in Jewish 
history are already found in the generation of Mendelssohn 
and Wessely. In Ha-Meassef, a special section was set aside for 
“biographies of eminent Jewish personalities” in which popu- 
lar articles were written on Maimonides, Don Isaac Abrabanel, 
Moses Raphael de Aguilar, Isaac Orobio de Castro, and oth- 
ers. In these articles the first efforts were also made to bring 
to light ancient sources. The program of Ha-Meassef also in- 
cluded the publication of works on the biographies of “living 
Jewish scholars.” Accordingly Isaac *Euchel wrote a biogra- 
phy of Mendelssohn, and David *Friedrichsfeld a biography 
of Wessely (the two works were however published after the 
deaths of Mendelssohn and Wessely). In addition, a section 
of Ha-Meassef was to deal with “the innovations taking place 
among our people which concern all the Jews, on their free- 
dom in some countries, and the education of their youth... 
for the utility of youth with a quest for knowledge.” Biogra- 
phies of eminent Jewish personalities were also published in 
Shulamit. However, serious research into Jewish history on a 
wide scale was taken up by Haskalah circles when the poet 
and scholar Solomon *Loewisohn published his work Vor- 
lesungen ueber die neuere Geschichte der Juden in Vienna in 
1820, the first Haskalah attempt to present a general view of 
Jewish history from the earlier Diaspora period down to the 
time of the author. 

Haskalah thus became one of the mainsprings of a re- 
newed study of the nature of Judaism and the fate of the Jewish 
people. Mendelssohn attempted to demonstrate the superior- 
ity of Judaism over Christianity in his description of Judaism 
as a rational religion and of the practical precepts as the laws 
of the former Jewish state (and possibly also a future state) 
and as symbols of the ideals of the rational faith. Mendels- 
sohn apparently thought that even at the millennium, when 
the whole world would submit to the “yoke of the Kingdom 
of Heaven,’ the Jews would still be obliged to observe the pre- 
cepts because their function as “symbols,” as educational fac- 
tors, would never be abrogated. This was because Mendels- 
sohn did not believe in the entire perfectibility of mankind 
in any period, seeing that “the whole of humanity is in con- 
stant motion, either in ascent or decline” Even though Men- 
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delssohn did not say so explicitly, it may be assumed that his 
references to the election of Israel and its mission were not 
only intended to explain the past but also to indicate the situ- 
ation in the future. 

During the 19" century further attempts were made in 
the Haskalah camp to define the nature of Judaism. Some re- 
garded Judaism as a “spiritual religion” in contrast to the idola- 
trous religions which were “religions of nature” and in contrast 
to Christianity, which served as the battleground between the 
elements in the Jewish “spiritual religion” and the idolatrous 
elements (Solomon *Formstecher). Others regarded Judaism 
as a moral religion, a religion of the heart and the emotions, 
in contrast to Hellenism, the religion of cold reason (S.D. Luz- 
zatto, and others). N. Krochmal defined the faith of Israel as 
belief in the Infinite “Absolute Spiritual One” and considered 
this to be the secret of the eternity of the Jewish people. The 
growing development of historical consciousness supplanted 
traditional views on the fate of Israel in Haskalah thought. Ex- 
ile was no longer conceived as a chastisement meted out by 
Providence, but the result of natural historical factors. In the 
West, emancipation was generally regarded as the end of the 
Exile (see *Galut). However, the difficult struggle for eman- 
cipation, which in Germany extended over several decades, 
awakened some doubts on the future of the Jews in Europe 
and here and there some far-reaching conclusions, such as 
emigration to America or a return to Palestine (Mordecai 
Manuel *Noah; *Salvador; Moses *Hess). 


[Azriel Shochat/Judith R. Baskin (24 ed.)] 


Haskalah in Russia 

Haskalah was introduced into Russia from Western Europe, 
particularly Germany. It was brought to the communities of 
Lithuania and Ukraine by merchants, physicians, and itiner- 
ant Jewish scholars from the close of the 18 century. As early 
as the 1780s some Jews in towns of Lithuania and Poland were 
subscribers to the Biur of Moses Mendelssohn and Ha-Meassef 
of the German maskilim. The earliest maskilim in Eastern Eu- 
rope were Israel Zamosc, Solomon Dubno, Judah *Hurwitz, 
Judah Loeb *Margolioth, Baruch *Schick, and Mendel *Lefin. 
They maintained direct relations with the maskilim of Berlin, 
but when spreading Haskalah in their own environment they 
based themselves formally on the views of *Elijah b. Solomon 
Zalman, the Gaon of Vilna, and regarded themselves as his 
disciples. Baruch Schick, who published several works on 
mathematics and astronomy, wrote in his introduction to his 
translation of Euclid (Amsterdam, 1780) that he had heard 
the Gaon state that “in proportion to a man’s ignorance of the 
other sciences, he will be ignorant of one hundred measures of 
the science of the Torah” Solomon Dubno contributed to the 
Biur, Mendelssohn’s commentary on the Bible. Phinehas Hur- 
witz published the Sefer ha-Berit (Bruenn, 1797), a type of en- 
cyclopedia of various sciences, combining ethical observations 
and research in the spirit of moderate Haskalah. *Manasseh b. 
Joseph of Ilya, who was persecuted by the zealots for his free 
ideas, also belonged to this circle. As customary at this time, 
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all these authors sought and obtained the written approval of 
outstanding rabbis for their works. 

At the close of the 18" century the wealthy maskil Joshua 
Zeitlin established a center for maskilim and traditional Torah 
scholars on his estate near Shklov. In his large library they were 
able to dedicate themselves to their studies and religious per- 
fection. Included in this group were Baruch Schick and Men- 
del Lefin of Satanov. These maskilim made use of their rela- 
tions with the Russian authorities as merchants, purveyors, 
and physicians, and submitted proposals to the administration 
for the improvement of the situation of the Jews by admitting 
them to various crafts, by the encouragement of agricultural 
settlement, and by the opening of modern schools for the Jews 
(memoranda of Jacob Hirsch of Mogilev, 1783; of Nathan Note 
*Notkin of Shklov, 1797; of the physician Jacob Elijah Frank of 
Kreslavka (Kraslava), 1800). The maskilim already concerned 
themselves with spreading education among the masses dur- 
ing this period. While having reservations against the use of 
Yiddish, they wrote works in that language for the education 
of the people. The physician Moses Markuse published Sefer 
Refuot in Poritsk, Volhynia, in 1790 in which he offered, as well 
as medical advice, guidance on the education of children. In 
1817 the merchant Chaim Haykl *Hurwitz of Uman published 
his Tsofnas Paneakh, an adaption of the work of J. Campe, Die 
Entdeckung von Amerika. 

A small group of maskilim organized themselves in the 
new community which was established in St. Petersburg at the 
close of the 18» century. Their outlook was expressed in the 
Russian pamphlet Vopl docheri iudeyskoy (1802), published 
in a Hebrew version, Kol Shavat Bat Yehudah, in Shklov a 
year later. Written on the occasion of the debate on the Jew- 
ish problem which then took place within the Russian gov- 
ernment, it took up the defense of the Jewish people, and in- 
cluded a plea that kindness and mercy be shown to it. A few 
years later its author, Judah Leib *Nevakhovich, became an 
apostate, as did his patron, the merchant Abraham *Peretz, 
the son-in-law of Nathan Note Notkin. These conversions, as 
well as the information concerning the epidemic of conver- 
sions among the maskilim of Germany, stiffened the hostility 
and suspicions felt by the mass of Jews in Russia toward the 
maskilim. They became a considerable obstacle in the spread 
of Haskalah there. 

During the 1820s the Haskalah movement was revived in 
Lithuania and Southern Russia. Its promoters were emigrants 
from Galicia, such as the “Brodysts” in Odessa, as well as Jews 
from Courland, influenced by German culture, and the inhab- 
itants of the townlets bordering upon Prussia and Courland 
(Raseiniai; Zagare). During this period the maskilim gained 
a hold in Vilna, one of the centers of commerce with West- 
ern Europe. The maskilim, who dressed in German style and 
insisted on speaking pure German among themselves instead 
of Yiddish, which they regarded as a corrupted German dia- 
lect, were referred to by the masses as “Deytshen” or “Berlin- 
ers.” One of their main aims was to establish modern Jewish 
schools in which the pupils would be taught general subjects 
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and Jewish studies in the German language. In 1822, Hirsch 
Hurwitz (son of the above-mentioned Chaim Haykl Hur- 
witz) founded a school in Uman based on the “Mendelssoh- 
nian system.” Of even greater importance was the foundation 
of a Jewish school in Odessa under the direction of Bezalel 
*Stern (1826). Similar schools were subsequently founded in 
Riga, Kishinev, and Vilna. During those years, the program of 
the maskilim was elaborated by Isaac Dov (Baer) *Levinsohn 
(Ribal) of Kremenets in his Te’udah be-Yisrael (Vilna, 1828) 
and Beit Yehudah (ibid., 1839). The essence of this program was 
the establishment of a network of elementary schools for boys 
and girls in which the pupils would study Jewish and general 
subjects, as well as some kind of a profession; it also included 
the foundation of high schools for the more talented children, 
the promotion of productivization, particularly agriculture, 
among the Jewish masses, and departure from Yiddish in fa- 
vor of “the pure German or Russian language.” 

The maskilim endeavored to organize themselves under 
the difficult conditions for free organization in general and 
for the Jews in particular during the reign of Czar Nicholas 1. 
In many towns small groups of maskilim were established, 
among them the Shoharei Or ve-Haskalah (“Seekers of Light 
and Education”) society founded by Israel Rothenberg in Ber- 
dichev, the Maskilim Society in Raseiniai, and the Maskilim 
Group led by the author Mordecai Aaron Guenzburg in Vilna, 
which established its own synagogue, Taharat ha-Kodesh, in 
1846. Harassed by censorship, they struggled to publish their 
works, which included the first Hebrew literary periodical 
there, Pirhei Zafon (Vilna, 1841). Among them a modern He- 
brew literature began to emerge. Mordecai Aaron Guenzburg 
wrote stories based on Jewish, general, and Russian history, 
adapted from non-Jewish sources or collected from other 
authors in this period. During the following years, Kalman 
*Schulmann proceeded with this enterprise. A number of po- 
ets wrote on secular subjects in lyrical Hebrew, many express- 
ing the ideas of Haskalah. The most prominent in this group 
were Abraham *Dov Lebensohn (Adam ha-Kohen), whose 
first collection of poems, Shirei Sefat Kodesh, was published in 
Leipzig in 1842, his son Micah Joseph *Lebensohn (Mikhal), 
and the leading Haskalah poet, Judah Leib *Gordon. Abra- 
ham *Mapu created the Hebrew novel, and his Ahavat Ziyyon 
(Vilna, 1853) has become a landmark in the history of Hebrew 
literature. Despite their opposition to Yiddish, the Haskalah 
authors wrote works in this language in order to propagate 
their ideas among the masses by means of stories and works of 
popular science. The most outstanding of these authors, Isaac 
Meir *Dick, wrote hundreds of stories which were published 
in Vilna and Warsaw. Israel *Axenfeld and Solomon *Ettinger 
wrote stories and plays in the Haskalah spirit. Many of their 
works could not be published because of the censorship and 
were circulated in manuscript. 

Even in the period of oppression and anti-Jewish legisla- 
tion during the reign of Nicholas 1, the maskilim looked upon 
the Russian government as a supporting force in their struggle 
for the realization of their ideas. In memoranda submitted to 
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the authorities, they called for the imposition of reforms on 
the masses, such as change of their traditional dress for the 
European clothes of the period, and the strict supervision of 
Hebrew printing presses which were to be reduced to two or 
three in the whole country in order to make this possible. The 
government accepted these proposals and had them enforced. 
The maskilim found particular satisfaction in the govern- 
ment’s program to establish a network of governmental Jewish 
schools in which the language of instruction would be Ger- 
man (later Russian). During the early 1840s the government 
entrusted Max *Lilienthal, the principal of the Jewish school 
of Riga, with the execution of this program. He was assisted by 
the local maskilim in every town. During the 1840s and 1850s 
many such schools were founded in the towns of the Pale of 
Settlement. Their Jewish teachers were drawn from maskilim 
circles who were granted the status of government function- 
aries. In Vilna and Zhitomir, government rabbinical semi- 
naries were established. Their students were exempted from 
military service and were trained with the aim of becoming 
the future teachers and rabbis of the Jewish communities. In 
these schools and seminaries, which were financed by spe- 
cial taxes imposed on the masses (*candle tax), a new class 
of maskilim was educated. They received their education in 
Russian, and their ties with the Hebrew language and Jewish 
tradition were flimsy. 

Haskalah received considerable stimulus through eco- 
nomic changes, particularly when a wide class of Jews en- 
gaged in liquor contracting emerged. As a result of their con- 
tracts with government officials, they and their employees 
required a knowledge of the Russian language, arithmetic, 
and other sciences. There thus arose a whole class of thou- 
sands of families who were no longer dependent on Jewish 
society from the economic and social point of view. These 
Jews wore the non-Jewish dress, neglected the observance of 
the religious precepts, shaved their beards, and were drawn 
closer to the Russian language and culture. The maskil of the 
former generation had been self-taught, familiar with Jewish 
literature, whose principal education was drawn from Ger- 
man literature, as well as from the Hokhmat Yisrael (“Jewish 
Science”) literature. In contrast, the new maskil received his 
education in a Russian-Jewish school or in a general Russian 
school and was conspicuous for his considerable alienation 
from Jewish tradition. 

The period of the important reforms at the beginning 
of the reign of Alexander 11 and the suppression of the Polish 
uprising in 1863 gave a strong impetus to the spread of Has- 
kalah among the masses of Jewish youth. The Jewish press, 
whose founders, journalists, and publishers were essentially 
maskilim, played a decisive role in this development. Among 
newspapers outstanding for their struggle in favor of Haska- 
lah were the Hebrew *Ha-Meliz (founded in 1860) and the 
Yiddish *Kol Mevasser (1862), issued by A. *Zederbaum and 
first published in Odessa. The first newspapers issued by the 
Russian-oriented maskilim also appeared in Odessa, *Razsvet 
and Sion (in 1860/61) and Den (1869-71), to which the lead- 
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ing Russian maskilim contributed. The older authors were 
joined by new ones, among them S.J. *Abramovitsh (later 
Mendele Mokher Seforim), who wrote in Hebrew and Yid- 
dish, IJ. *Linetzky (Yiddish), L. *Levanda, and G. Bogrov 
(Russian). Their writings produced a more advanced stage 
in Haskalah ideology, which found its expression in the say- 
ing of the poet J.L. Gordon: “Be a man when you go out and 
a Jew in your home.’ This press called for an alliance between 
the Jewish maskilim and the Russian government in order to 
fight “those in darkness” from within, especially the Hasidim 
and their zaddikim, and to support the governmental Russi- 
fication policy throughout the Pale of Settlement. During the 
1860s the institution of kazyonny ravvin (“government-ap- 
pointed rabbi”) was introduced. Its candidates were drawn 
from the ranks of the maskilim who had been educated in the 
Russian-Jewish schools. 

In 1863, on the initiative of the richest Jews of the capi- 
tal (the *Guenzburg, *Polyakov, and *Rosenthal families), the 
Hevrat Mefizei ha-Haskalah (“Society for the Promotion of 
Culture among the Jews of Russia”) was founded in St. Pe- 
tersburg. This society came to the assistance of maskilim in 
the provincial towns, particularly high-school students, and 
encouraged the publication of Haskalah literature in Hebrew, 
Yiddish, and Russian. 

Most of the maskilim believed the general assumption 
that Russia, in the wake of the other European states, was 
about to declare the emancipation of the Jews. The rights 
which had been granted to certain Jewish circles, such as the 
large-scale merchants (1859), intellectuals (1861), craftsmen 
(1865), and members of the medical profession (physicians, 
pharmacists, male nurses, midwives, etc.), seemed to point 
in that direction. The introduction of the general obligation 
of military service (1874), which included important conces- 
sions in the conditions and period of service for those with a 
Russian education, prompted many parents to send their chil- 
dren to the Russian schools. While in 1870 only 2,045 Jewish 
children studied in Russian secondary schools, by 1880 their 
numbers had increased to 8,000. 

During this period there were two marked trends among 
the maskilim. One called for a rapid association with the Rus- 
sian nation, even to the point of assimilation. The Hebrew 
language (and all the more so Yiddish) was merely regarded 
as a temporary instrument for spreading Haskalah among 
the retarded masses. At most, adherents to this trend recog- 
nized the need for the promotion of Wissenschaft des Juden- 
tums in the Russian language. This was the path which had 
been adopted by West European Jewry and along which Rus- 
sian Judaism was also to be led. On the other hand, the stan- 
dard-bearers of a nationalist ideology which called for the 
fostering of the Hebrew language and loyalty to Jewish na- 
tionalism also raised their voices. The voice of this trend was 
the newspaper -*Ha-Shahar (1868-84), published by Peretz 
*Smolenskin in Vienna but particularly addressed to Russian 
Jewry. Smolenskin sharply criticized the Mendelssohnian 
Haskalah and called for the promotion of Jewish nationalist 
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values. During this period, however, he was a lone voice. To 
the majority of the maskilim it appeared that the historical 
evolution which had taken place in Western Europe would 
also overtake Russian Jewry. Some opinions considered this 
evolution to be natural and desirable, even drawing some 
far-reaching conclusions from it (A.U. *Kovner), while oth- 
ers expressed their regrets with regard to it (J.L. Gordon, in 
Le-Mi Ani Amel, 1871). 

A significant change, however, occurred in the lives of 
the Russian Jews during the 1870s. The breakthrough into the 
general economy and Russian culture by the Jews resulted in 
the emergence of a powerful anti-Jewish movement, whose 
spokesmen included leading Russian intellectuals (Aksakov; 
Dostoyevski). A press inciting the Russian masses against the 
Jews and warning them of “domination” by the Jews, especially 
intellectuals, over the country was created. The reaction that 
set in in Russia in the wake of Alexander 11’s assassination at 
first resulted in anti-Jewish pogroms (1881-83) and later in se- 
vere restrictions of Jewish rights. One of these, the *numerus 
clausus, was especially designed to bar the way of the Jewish 
youth to the Russian schools. 

The maskilim reacted to this situation in various ways. 
Those of the older generation attempted to adhere to their 
policies and placed their faith in “progress” which would even- 
tually be victorious and bring the anticipated emancipation. 
This circle of Jewish-Russian intelligentsia centered around the 
newspaper *Voskhod (St. Petersburg, 1881-1906). A consider- 
able section of Jewish youth joined the Russian revolutionary 
movement with the hope that the fall of the czarist regime 
would eliminate all restrictions, and that the Jews would be 
assimilated and rapidly absorbed within the Russian people 
so that the Jewish problem would automatically disappear. 
Another section of the older generation and the intellectual 
Jewish youth resorted to Jewish nationalism. They established 
the *Hibbat Zion movement which considered that the solu- 
tion of the Jewish problem in Russia lay in the emigration of 
the Jews to Erez Israel where they would engage in produc- 
tive occupations. They called for an alliance with the Jewish 
masses who were attached to their traditions and language in 
order to realize this project. The organ of this sector was the 
Jewish-Russian newspaper Razsvet (1879-83) and later Ha- 
Meliz. Haskalah, as an ideological trend on the Jewish scene, 
now ceded its place to the new trends, all of which - even if 
they violently criticized Haskalah from various directions - 
had received many of their ideas from it. 

Even if from the historical point of view Russian Haska- 
lah was a continuation of the Central European it neverthe- 
less possessed an originality stemming from the particular 
character of Russian Jewry. The large number of Jews in that 
country and their great concentrations in the towns and town- 
lets of the Pale of Settlement prevented the Haskalah move- 
ment from degenerating into a rapid course of assimilation 
and disintegration, as had occurred in Western Europe. In 
Russia the new Hebrew literature became a permanent fact 
and not an ephemeral phenomenon as in the West. Haskalah 
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produced, even if in opposition to its own ideology, a secular 
literature in Yiddish, especially of Yiddish fiction. It gave rise 
to an alert Jewish press in three languages, Hebrew, Yiddish, 
and Russian. It also bequeathed to the nationalist movement, 
and particularly to the Zionist movement, the idea of produc- 
tivization of the Jewish masses and their transition to labor in 
general and agricultural work in particular. 

In the last three decades of the 19» century, the Haskalah 
in Eastern Europe had a significant literary impact on Jew- 
ish women as both readers and writers. As in Western and 
Central Europe, women preceded men in their knowledge 
of European languages and culture and as readers of secular 
Jewish literature in both Yiddish and Hebrew, particularly 
fiction and poetry. Often, women readers introduced new 
ideas into their families which contributed to the undermin- 
ing of the values of traditional society. Reading of worlds and 
opportunities previously unimagined, they exerted a strong 
influence against the cultural constraints of their restricted 
society, sometimes encouraging the men in their circles to 
defect from the limitations of the yeshivah world (I. Parush, 
Reading Jewish Women). 

Numerous female authors wrote and published poetry 
and prose in Hebrew, Yiddish, and particularly Russian pe- 
riodicals between 1870 and 1914. Some came from the shtetl; 
others, the daughters of prosperous middle-class urban Jews, 
attended gymnasia, learned European languages, and earned 
university degrees. Among women writing in Hebrew was 
Sarah Feiga Meinkin Foner (1855-1936) of Dvinsk, Latvia, the 
first woman to publish a Hebrew novel (The Love of the Honest 
(Vilna, 1881-83)). She went on to write children’s stories, a no- 
vella, and a memoir (C. Balin, “To Reveal Our Hearts; 22-23). 
Miriam Markel-Mosessohn (1839-1920), an excellent Hebra- 
ist who became a protégée of Judah Leib Gordon, mainly de- 
voted herself to translating European literature into Hebrew 
and journalism, apparently believing it was inappropriate for 
a woman to write original works in Hebrew. 


[Yehuda Slutsky / Judith R. Baskin (2"4 ed.)] 
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HASKAMAH (Askamah; Heb. 179307, 77230; “agreement,” 
“approbation’), in Jewish literature, a term with several mean- 
ings: (1) Rabbinic approval and approbation of the legal deci- 
sions of colleagues, usually attached to the original legal deci- 
sion and circulated with it. These haskamot sometimes amplify 
the original, by including additional sources and pointing out 
implications. (2) In the Spanish and later also in the Italian and 
Oriental communities, the term was used for the statutes and 
ordinances enacted by the communities (see *Ascama). (3) In 
the philosophical literature of the Middle Ages, “consensus,” 
“harmony between entities,” “pre-established harmony” (see 
Klatzkin, Thesaurus Philosophicus 1, 185-6). (4) More com- 
monly, the recommendation of a scholar or rabbi to a book 
or treatise. 
This entry deals with the last meaning. 


ORIGINS AND HISTORY. Various opinions have been offered 
on the origin or development of the haskamah for books. 
Some see the influence of the approbatio of the Church, others 
see it as resulting from the papal action of 1553 in the dispute 
between the publishing houses of *Bragadini and Giustiniani 
which resulted in the burning of the Talmud (see *Censor- 
ship). The first haskamah appeared in the 15" century, in the 
Agur by Jacob Landau (Naples, c. 1490), the first Hebrew book 
printed during its author's lifetime; it was signed by seven rab- 
bis. The haskamah for Elijah Levita’s Sefer ha-Bahur (Rome, 
1518) signed by the rabbi of Rome, threatens excommunication 
for republication within 10 years. Thus the haskamah fulfilled 
the function of a copyright, the period of protection extending 
from five to 25 years. The haskamah in Joseph Caro’s Bedek ha- 
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Bayit (Venice, 1606) is signed by three rabbis (the number of 
haskamot varied from book to book); and it concluded with 
a declaration by the sexton that he has read it in all the syna- 
gogues of Venice. With the introduction of title pages in the 
16 century, haskamot came to be printed at the beginning 
rather than at the end of a book. 

Thus, the haskamah developed from a recommenda- 
tion to an expression of approval to a method of protecting 
the author’s rights and finally to a form of self-censorship 
to protect the Jewish community against the church censor- 
ship and later to counteract kabbalistic, pseudo-messianic, 
and Haskalah tendencies. Thus, at the Rabbinical Synod of 
Ferrara of 1554, it was enacted that no book should receive 
its first printing without prior approbation of three rabbis 
of the particular region. Similar takkanot were issued in Po- 
land in 1594 and 1682. Such restrictions were used to prevent 
the spread of the heretical Shabbatean doctrines, or to pro- 
tect the printers of the expensive Talmud editions. This led to 
many disputes and litigations. The majority of haskamot issued 
in the 17 and 18" centuries originated in the centers of He- 
brew printing, such as Venice, Amsterdam, and Constanti- 
nople. Haskamot were usually written in a combination of 
Hebrew and Aramaic, frequently using the florid style of rab- 
binic writings. They sometimes contain bibliographic, bio- 
graphic, and geographic data, which, though not always ex- 
act, are an important source for historians and scholars, and 
bibliographers like Roest, Wachstein and Wiener utilized 
this source. 


Abuses 

Haskamot have been much abused. Often their place and 
date were intentionally altered. Some writers, eager to have 
haskamot appended to their works, forged signatures and 
haskamot, as was the case in Nehemiah Hayon’s Ha-Kolot 
Yehdalun (Amsterdam, 1725). Earlier maskilim used forged ap- 
probations to their works in order to deceive the pious reader. 
Others printed only part of the book which had received the 
haskamah, and some authors published their books on infe- 
rior paper with unclear type. As a result some haskamot in- 
cluded such specifications as “the condition of this haskamah 
that the printing of this book should be completed within 
two years” or “on condition that the printer should print the 
book on white paper with black ink” These factors, and oth- 
ers as well, made many rabbis reluctant to write haskamot. 
Samson *Wertheimer was ready to approve only the works of 
relatives or scholars who were poor. Some writers of appro- 
bations made no secret of the fact that they had been given 
to help the author financially (see Abraham ha-Kohen’s Beit 
Yaakov, Leghorn, 1792). Some rabbis denied haskamot to any 
book which dealt with Jewish law; others were ready to add 
their names only if a well-known rabbi had already given his 
haskamah. Still others protested that they had no time to read 
the entire book, or that they were not sufficiently acquainted 
with the subject; which did not prevent some from grant- 
ing their approbation merely on the reputation of the author. 
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Some authors were not eager to obtain the haskamah of rab- 
bis who could not read the work; thus Moses Mendelssohn 
did not request haskamot for his books, nor did Raphael ha- 
Kohen for his Torat Yekutiel (Berlin, 1772); other authorities 
disapproved of them altogether (Responsa Hatam Sofer HM 
41); Ezekiel Landau used his haskamah to the Prague Penta- 
teuch of 1785 to express his disapproval of Mendelssohn's Pen- 
tateuch edition. Between 1499 and 1850, 3,662 haskamot were 
issued, the majority in Eastern Europe. Authors of religious 
books are still anxious to print a haskamah by a prominent 
rabbi or authority. In secular works the worldwide custom of 
using a preface or an introduction by a well-known authority 
fulfills the same role. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Loewenstein, Index Approbationum (1923); 
1S. Reggio, Iggerot Yashar (1834-36); B. Wachstein, in: MGWJ, 71 
(1927), 123-33; I. Halperin (ed.), Pinkas Vaad Arba Arazot (1945), in- 
dex; M. Carmilly-Weinberger, Sefer ve-Sayif (1966), xii-xiv, 177-85; 
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HASKELL, ARNOLD LIONEL (1903-1980), British bal- 
let critic and author. In 1927 Haskell started his career with a 
firm of London publishers, devoted himself to ballet and in 
1930 was joint founder of the Camargo Society, which was 
influential in the revival of ballet in England. For three years 
Haskell was critic of the Daily Telegraph (1935-38). He was 
director of the Royal Ballet School from 1946 and a governor 
of the Royal Ballet from 1957. In 1954 he advised the Dutch 
government on the formation of a National Ballet. His books 
on ballet were important in the cultivation of popular taste. 
Among them were Balletomania (1934), a word he introduced 
into the English language; Diaghileff (1935); The Making of a 
Dancer (1946); In His True Centre (1951), his autobiography; 
The Russian Genius in Ballet (1963); What is Ballet? (1965); and 
Heroes and Roses (1966). 


HASKIL, CLARA (1895-1960), Romanian pianist, of Se- 
phardi background. Born in Bucharest, Haskil studied at the 
Conservatory in 1901 and made her debut in Vienna 1902 as 
a child prodigy. She studied with Richard Robert and later in 
Paris with Cortot. 

Her technique and capacity for poetic expression won 
her a great reputation. Though a muscular disorder severely 
impeded her career, she continued playing concerts during 
periods of remission, making numerous appearances with 
Ysaye, Enesco, Casals, and Grumiaux and appearing as a so- 
loist with major symphony orchestras in Europe and Amer- 
ica. She lived in Paris from 1927 until 1940, when the Ger- 
man invasion forced her to flee the city. In 1949 she acquired 
Swiss nationality. 

Haskil was made a Chevalier of the Legion d’Honneur 
in belated recognition of the inimitable clarity and eloquence 
of her playing. Her interpretation of Beethoven, Schumann, 
Schubert, and especially Mozart was profoundly sensitive 
and unique. She made memorable recordings of the complete 
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Beethoven sonatas for violin and piano with Grumiaux as 
well as of several Mozart concertos. A Clara Haskil Prize 
was established at the International Music Festival in Lu- 
cerne. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: NG’; MGG’; Melkonian, Martin. Clara Haskil: 
Portrait (1995) 
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HASMONEAN BET DIN (Heb. Dx3iawn YW PT m3); ac- 
cording to a talmudic source (Sanh. 82a; Av. Zar. 36b) “the 
court of the Hasmoneans decreed that an Israelite who had 
intercourse with a heathen woman is liable to punishment 
on account of 8”3W7” (NshGA), a mnemonic designating four 
counts of liability: 91 (niddah; “a menstruating woman”), 
nmnDw (shifhah; “a maidservant”), 1°43 (goyah; “a gentile”), and 
WN NWR (eshet ish; “a married woman’). A second tradition 
in the Talmud has Z instead of A, designating zonah, “harlot.” 
There is no further mention of this Hasmonean court, and it 
has therefore been suggested, that the reference is to a tem- 
porary court set up early in the Hasmonean revolt, to fill the 
void created by the death of the religious leaders of the pe- 
riod. If this is so, it would appear that this court was respon- 
sible for the ruling that defensive battle is permissible on the 
Sabbath (1 Macc. 2:39-41). However, it is more likely that the 
court was created after the establishment of Hasmonean rule 
in Palestine following the early successes of Judah and his 
brothers. Derenbourg claims that the court existed toward the 
end of the second century B.c.£., during the reign of Simeon 
and the first years of John *Hyrcanus. He further suggests that 
Hyrcanus changed the name of the court from Bet Din shel 
Hashmona’im to *Sanhedrin during the last years of his rule, 
following the schism with the Pharisees. Other scholars tend 
to identify the Hasmonean court with the “sons of the Has- 
moneans” mentioned in the Mishnah (Mid. 1:6; in Yoma 16a, 
Avy. Zar. 52b the reading is “house of Hasmoneans’) as having 
“hidden away the stones of the altar which the Greek kings 
had defiled,’ but there is insufficient proof of this. Likewise, 
there is no reason to identify, as does I.H. Weiss, the Hasmo- 
nean bet din with the “Great Synagogue’ of priests and elders 
that officially appointed Simeon high priest and leader of the 
nation (1 Macc. 14:28; see *Asaramel). The most likely solu- 
tion of the problem is that the Hasmonean court “was the pri- 
vate council of the Hasmoneans at the peak of their power.’ 
If this is so, the Hasmonean court was established by John 
Hyrcanus toward the end of his reign, or by his son Alexan- 
der Yannai during his struggle against his Pharisaic enemies. 
This court may have been responsible for the harsh treatment 
of the Pharisaic rebels. It was composed of Sadducean follow- 
ers of the Hasmonean king (cf. Jos., Ant., 13:408ff., which re- 
lates how the Pharisees avenged their martyrs in the days of 
Queen Alexandra). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Derenbourg, Hist, 84ff.; Weiss, Dor, 1 (1904*), 
102f.; Frankel, Mishnah, 43. 
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HASMONEANS (Gr. ‘Acapwvaiog; Heb. xa), title for 
Maccabees in Josephus (Ant., 12:263), Mishnah (Mid. 1:6), 
and Talmud (Shab. 21b), but nowhere occurring in the Book 
of Maccabees. Josephus derives the name from the great- 
grandfather of Mattathias, Asamonaios. Probably the name 
is to be connected with the village of Heshmon (Josh. 15:27). 
It has also been suggested to connect the name with Hushim 
(1 Chron. 8:11) or the place Hashmonah (Num. 33:29, 30). The 
Hasmoneans headed the rebellion against the Seleucid king- 
dom, established an autonomous Jewish state, annexed the 
most important regions of Erez Israel, and absorbed a number 
of neighboring Semitic peoples into the Jewish people. These 
achievements were not only of major importance to Jewish 
history, but also left their impact on humanity as a whole. The 
successful rebellion of the Hasmoneans assured the continued 
existence of the Jewish religion and contributed to the deci- 
sive influence of monotheism in Western culture and history. 
Through the policy of the Hasmoneans, initiated after the re- 
bellion, the Jewish people ceased to play a marginal role in his- 
tory and exercised influence for generations to come. 

The Hasmoneans were a priestly family, probably one 
of those which had moved from the territory of Benjamin 
to the lowlands of Lydda in the last days of the First Temple. 
They belonged to the Jehoiarib division of priests, who lived 
in *Mod?in on the border of Samaria and Judea. When the 
restrictive edicts of Antiochus were extended to the coun- 
try towns and villages of Jewish Palestine, *Mattathias b. 
Johanan, then the head of the family, raised the banner of 
revolt in Modi’in, uniting under his leadership all those who 
were opposed to Antiochus’ policy. After Mattathias’ death in 
167/166 B.C.E., his son *Judah Maccabee, a military genius, 
succeeded him as leader of the revolt. He scored a number of 
victories against the Seleucid army, and achieved the conquest 
of Jerusalem and the purification and rededication of the Tem- 
ple in 164 B.c.£. (see: *Hanukkah). Judah continued to strive 
for the autonomy of Judea. He won additional victories against 
the Seleucid forces and in 161 B.c.£. established an alliance 
with Rome. Though Judah’s death in battle slowed down some- 
what Judea’s progress toward independence, his brothers Jon- 
athan and *Simeon continued his policy, taking advantage of 
the waning political star of the Seleucid dynasty to strengthen 
their own influence and to extend the borders of Judea. They 
annexed the districts of Lydda, Ramathaim, Ephraim, and the 
Ekron region, conquered Jaffa port, and seized control of the 
fortresses of the Acra in Jerusalem and Beth-Zur. The appoint- 
ment of *Jonathan Apphus, the youngest son of Mattathias, 
to the high priesthood in 152 B.c.£., made this office one of 
the Hasmoneans’ main sources of power. In 143-142 B.C.E., 
Demetrius 11 recognized the independence of Judea, and 
in 140 B.C.E. a decree was passed by the Great Assembly in 
Jerusalem confirming Simeon as high priest, ruler, and com- 
mander of the Jewish people and making these offices heredi- 
tary. Simeon’s son, John *Hyrcanus (134-104 B.c.E.), continued 
the territorial expansion. He conquered Idumea, Samaria, and 
portions of Transjordan, and forcibly converted the Idumeans 
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to Judaism. The internal crisis produced by a rift between the 
Hasmoneans and the Pharisees began during his reign. John’s 
heir, *Aristobulus 1 (104-103 B.C.E.), was the first Hasmonean 
to arrogate to himself the title of king. Aristobulus continued 
the policy of conquest, compelling the Itureans in the north 
to become proselytes. During the reign of his brother, Alex- 
ander Yannai (103-76 B.C.E.), who succeeded him, the Has- 
monean state reached the zenith of its power. The whole of 
the sea coast, from the Egyptian border to the Carmel, with 
the exception of Ashkelon, was annexed to Judea. Yannai also 
extended his rule over some of the Greek cities of Transjor- 
dan and strove to establish absolute authority as king and as 
high priest. It was his latter capacity which brought him into 
open conflict with the Pharisees. Yannai’s wife, Salome Alex- 
andra (76-67 B.c.E.), continued her husband’s foreign policy, 
but reached an understanding with the Pharisees on internal 
affairs. Pompey’s annexation brought the independence of 
the Hasmonean state to an end. Though the Romans allowed 
*Hyrcanus 11, the oldest son of Alexander Yannai, to remain 
high priest and ethnarch, they abolished the monarchy and 
also detached large areas from Judea. Much had been gained, 
however — Judea proper, as well as Galilee, Idumea, many parts 
of Transjordan, the coastal plain and the coastal belt remained 
Jewish in character and culture for a long time as a result of the 
Hasmoneans policy. The last to attempt to restore the former 
glory of the Hasmonean dynasty was *Antigonus Mattathias, 
with the help of the Parthians. His defeat and death in 37 B.c.£. 
at the hands of the Romans brought the Hasmonean rule to 
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SIMEON 
JOHN 
MATTATHIAS 
d. 167/166 B.C. 
JOHN JUDAH ELEAZAR JONATHAN SIMEON 

MACCABEE 160-143B.C£. 143-135 B.CE. 

165-160 B.CE. | 

JUDAH JOHN MATTATHIAS 
HYRCANUS | 
134-104 B.C. 

JUDAH ANTIGONUS ALEXANDER SALOME 
ARISTOBULUS | YANNAL @) ALEXANDRA 
104-103 B.CE. 103-76 B.CE. 76-67 BCE. 

ARISTOBULUS II HYRCANUS II 
67-63 B.CE. 63-43 B.CE. 
ALEXANDRA ANTIGONUS JONATHAN SALOME 
MATTATHIAS ALEXANDER © ALEXANDRA 
40-37 BCE. 
(JONATHAN) MARIAMNE @ HEROD 
ile ARISTOBULUS III 


a close, and prepared the way for Herod. Herod, however, at 
the height of military success had strengthened his position 
by betrothal to the granddaughter of Hyrcanus 11, Mariamne, 
whom he subsequently married. The popularity of his sons by 
her, Alexander and Aristobulus, and of their grandson (Herod 
Agrippa 1) was due to their Hasmonean descent. (See Chart: 
Hasmonean Family). Meena ee 
In the Arts 

A vast number of literary works have been inspired by the 
heroism of Mattathias and the embattled Maccabees and by 
the martyrdom of Hannah and her Seven Sons, as recounted 
in the Apocrypha. In 1722 Antoine Houdar de La Motte pub- 
lished his French lyrical tragedy Les Machabées, but it was 
not until the 19 century that the subject achieved wider 
popularity among writers. I.B. Schlesinger’s Hebrew epic Ha- 
Hashmona’im (1816) was followed by Die Mutter der Makka- 
baeer (Vienna, 1820), a late historical drama by the German 
visionary Zacharias Werner, and by a more conventional 
tragedy, Alexandre Guiraud’s Les Machabées, ou le Martyre... 
(Paris, 1822). Interest in the theme first reached a peak in the 
mid-19" century with dramas including Die Makkabaeer 
(1854) by Otto Ludwig, J. Michael’s Die Hasmonaeer (1856; 
with music by V. Lachner), and a traditional Jewish interpre- 
tation of the story by Leopold Stein (1810-1882), also entitled 
Die Hasmonaeer (1859). Three later treatments of the subject 
were poems by Seligmann *Heller entitled Die letzten Has- 
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monaeer (1865); The First of the Maccabees (1860), a historical 
novel by the U.S. Reform pioneer Isaac Mayer *Wise; and Min- 
nie Dessau Louis’ Hannah and Her Seven Sons (1902). In the 
Far East, Joseph *David (Penker) produced The Maccabeans 
(1921), a drama in Marathi. Between the world wars, the Bra- 
zilian novelist Antonio Castro published A Judéa e os Maca- 
beus (1930) and Izak *Goller wrote Modin Women (1931), one 
of his plays on biblical themes. Under the impact of Nazism, 
the Holocaust, and the birth of the State of Israel, several Jew- 
ish writers returned to the heroic theme of the Hasmonean 
revolt. Abraham Lavsky published a Yiddish historical novel, 
Di Khashmonayim Helden oder di Makkabeyer (1941); the U.S. 
author Howard *Fast wrote the novel My Glorious Brothers 
(1948). Of these, Fast’s was easily the outstanding and best- 
known work. A work on a related theme was the Israel author 
Moshe *Shamir’s historical novel Melekh Basar va-Dam (1954; 
‘The King of Flesh and Blood, 1958), which dealt with the career 
of the later Hasmonean ruler Alexander Yannai. Innumerable 
plays and stories devoted to the Hanukkah festival have been 
written for children, including many by Jewish authors and 
religious leaders in the United States. 

The Maccabean wars have proved somewhat less attrac- 
tive to artists. Maccabeans, a painting by the Austrian artist 
Jehuda Epstein, shows the beginning of the Jewish revolt. Boris 
*Schatz sculptured a heroic figure of Mattathias, formerly in 
the Royal collection, Sofia, Bulgaria. Gustave Doré produced 
dramatic engravings of Mattathias’ call to arms and of the he- 
roic death of Eleazar, brother of Judah, who was crushed by 
an elephant which he slew in battle (1 Macc. 6). Another epi- 
sode (1 Macc. 9) - the battle of Jonathan and Simeon against 
Bacchides, a friend of the Syrian king, as transmitted by Jo- 
sephus - was treated by the 15'h-century French artist Jean 
Fouquet in his illuminations to the Jewish War and Antiquities 
of the Jews. Jonathan Maccabee appears on tapestries woven 
in Brussels in the 15"* century, of which three portions have 
been preserved, showing Jonathan’s coronation and receipt 
of gifts from other kings. A subject more commonly treated 
was the story of the seven martyred brothers, “Maccabees” 
only by association with the Apocryphal books (11 Macc. 7), 
who preferred torture and death to being compelled to eat the 
flesh of swine. This became very popular in medieval Europe: 
the seven “Maccabean Martyrs” were canonized, Christians 
holding them to represent the Church Militant, while Antio- 
chus symbolized the Antichrist. A church of the Seven Holy 
Maccabees stood in Lyons, France, and there was a chapel of 
the Maccabees in the cathedral of Saint Pierre, Geneva. Art- 
ists represented the Martyrs with amputated hands, together 
with Hannah, their mother. The Virgin with seven swords 
sometimes appears beside the figure of the latter. The theme 
also occurs in an eighth-century fresco at Santa Maria An- 
tiqua, Rome, in medieval illuminated manuscripts, on the 
13""-century southern portal of Chartres Cathedral, and in a 
15'"-century painting attributed to the Maitre de Saint-Gilles 
(Amiens Museum). In the late Renaissance Jacopo Bassano 
painted the same subject. 
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In music there were a few compositions about the Has- 
moneans dating from the late 18 and early 19» centuries, 
of which only Ignaz Seyfried’s melodrama Die Makkabaeer 
(c. 1835) was of significance. Anton *Rubinstein’s opera Die 
Makkabaeer (premiere in Berlin, 1875), for which Solomon 
*Mosenthal wrote the libretto after Otto Ludwig’s drama, 
had only a brief stage career, yet it became a source of pride 
for East European Jewry. The aria Leas Gesang became a fa- 
vorite at musical recitals and it was also arranged for instru- 
mental combinations. Together with Der heilige Sabbath it 
can be found in the Lider-Zamelbukh edited by S. Kisselgoff 
(1911), with the text translated into Yiddish by A. Rivesman 
and into Hebrew by Saul *Tchernichowsky (no. 83-4). A com- 
parison with the hasidic dance Ladier Chabadnitze (no. 62) in 
the same collection shows where the roots of the melody lie. 
Michael *Gnessin’s Makkavei, a Russian “symphonic move- 
ment” for soloists, choir, and orchestra, was written after the 
composer’s visit to Erez Israel in 1922 and was first performed 
in 1925. Handel’s oratorio Alexander Balus (1777; premiere in 
1748), with libretto by Thomas Morrell, touches on the Mac- 
cabean theme. 

The theme of the Seven “Maccabean” Martyrs also 
achieved a degree of popularity from the end of the 17 cen- 
tury and throughout the 18", inspiring an opera by Johann 
Wolfgang Franck (1679) and oratorios by various composers, 
including Attilio Ariosti (1704), Francesco Conti (1732), and 
Antonio Sacchini (1770). In Johann Heinrich Rolle’s Thirza 
und ihre Soehne (1781), the story is ostensibly about Christian 
martyrs, but the characters and content are identical with the 
history of the Maccabees. A later example is Vittorio Trento’s 
opera I sette Maccabei (1818). 

The “Story of Hannah” has a permanent and honored 
place in the religious folksong traditions of Mediterranean 
and Near Eastern Jewry and it is generally sung by women 
on the Ninth of Av. The songs are in the vernacular and their 
poetical and musical form resembles the historical ballads of 
the various surrounding gentile cultures; only the tradition 
as such is the common “Jewish” element. The poems are not 
infrequently found in manuscripts or printed booklets of ki- 
not, but the tradition is basically oral and it probably occurs 
throughout the vast area from North Africa to Persia and 
from the Ladino-speaking communities of Greece and Tur- 
key to the Yemen. 

See also *Judah Maccabee in the Arts. 

[Bathja Bayer] 
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HA-SOLELIM (Heb. 0°?710%; “the Trail Blazers”), kibbutz in 
Lower Galilee, Israel, 5 mi. (8 km.) northwest of *Nazareth, af- 
filiated with Ihud ha-Kevuzot ve-ha-Kibbutzim and aligned 
politically to Ha-Noar ha-Ziyyoni (Independent Liberals) 
movement. It was founded in 1949 as the first Jewish settle- 
ment in the region. The original settlers were Israel-born and 
other veterans of World War 11, who were later joined by new 
immigrants from North America. In 1969 various fruit or- 
chards, beef cattle, and field crops constituted its principal 
farm branches. The *Bet Netofah Storage Lake for the National 
Water Carrier is located near the kibbutz. Ha-Solelim was one 
of the first kibbutzim to introduce peripheral neighborhoods 
for nonmember residents who wished to enjoy rural life with- 
out being part of the collective. The kibbutz now operates as 
an association with cooperative activities in the fields of ed- 
ucation, culture, welfare, and security. It also operates guest 
rooms and an art gallery. In 1968 it had 216 inhabitants. By the 
mid-1990s, the population had grown to approximately 305, 
and at the end of 2002, after expansion, it stood at 557. 
WEBSITE: www.hasolelim.org.il. 


{Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


HASSAGAT GEVUL (Heb. 7123 03031), a concept which orig- 
inally had specific reference to the unlawful taking of another's 
land; later it was extended to embrace encroachment on vari- 
ous economic, commercial, and incorporeal rights of others. 


Encroachment on Land 

IN SCRIPTURE. The original meaning of the term hassagat 
gevul was the moving (cf. nasogu ahor, Isa. 42:17) of bound- 
ary stones or other landmarks from their resting places into 
the bounds of another’s adjoining area of land, for the pur- 
pose of annexing a portion of the latter to one’s own land. 
Nahmanides’ comment on the passage, “Thou shalt not re- 
move thy neighbor's landmark, which they of old time have 
set, in thine inheritance which thou shalt inherit in the land 
that the Lord thy God giveth thee to possess it” (Deut. 19:14), is 
that Scripture speaks here “in terms of the present,’ i.e., of the 
usual situation, since it is common for landmark removal to 
take place in respect of ancient landmarks set up “of old time” 
which are not generally known and familiar. The prohibition 
against removal of the landmark is repeated in the enumera- 
tion of curses for recital on Mount Ebal (Deut. 27:17). The ex- 
act marking of land boundaries was already emphasized in 
patriarchal times, as may be gathered from the description of 
the field in *Machpelah bought by Abraham from Ephron the 
Hittite (Gen. 23:17), and this was also the case in other coun- 
tries of the ancient East. Many boundary stones, engraved 
with invocations and curses against their removal, have been 
found in ancient Babylonia. 
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Removal of the landmark is exhorted against and casti- 
gated in the books of the prophets and the hagiographa (Hos. 
5:10; Prov. 22:28, 23:10). In Proverbs too the reference is to 
the “present” and usual situation, namely removal of ancient 
landmarks set by earlier generations. In the Book of Hosea 
the castigation is directed against the princes, the strong, and 
in Proverbs it is hinted that the weak, the fatherless, were the 
main sufferers. In Job too removal of the landmark is men- 
tioned among other injustices perpetrated on orphans, wid- 
ows, and the poor (24:2-4). 


IN THE TALMUD. In the talmudic period the abovemen- 
tioned passage from Deuteronomy 19:14 was given a literal 
interpretation and the special prohibition against landmark 
removal was held to be applicable to land in Erez Israel only. 
The fact that the enjoinder, “Thou shalt not remove the land- 
mark,” appears after it is already stated that “Thou shalt not 
rob,’ was held to teach that anyone who uproots his neighbor's 
boundaries breaks two prohibitions, robbery and removal of 
the landmark, but that this was the case in Erez Israel only, 
since it is written “... in thine inheritance which thou shalt 
inherit in the land...” (ibid.), and outside Erez Israel only one 
prohibition (robbery) is transgressed (Sif. Deut. 188). The 
halakhah was likewise determined in later times (Maim. Yad, 
Genevah 7:11; Sh. Ar., HM 376:1). 

Land robbery, even outside Erez Israel, has been regarded 
with great severity in Jewish law. The Talmud speaks of per- 
sons specially engaged in land measuring and the fixing of pre- 
cise boundaries; surveyors are specifically instructed to make 
accurate calculations —- down to the last fingerbreadth - and 
not to measure for one in summer and for the other in winter, 
since the measuring cord shrinks in summer (and expands in 
winter; BM 107b and Rashi ibid.; 61b; BB 89a; Maim. Yad, Ge- 
nevah 8:1-3; Sh. Ar., HM 231:16-18). 


IN THE CODES. It is explained that the general distinction 
made in Jewish law between genevah and gezelah (see *Theft 
and Robbery) - the former taking unlawfully by stealth and 
the latter openly with violence - applies also to the matter of 
trespass on land: “A person who removes his neighbor's land- 
mark and encloses within his own domain even as much as 
a fingerbreadth from his neighbor’s domain is a robber if he 
does so with violence and a thief if he does so stealthily” (Yad, 
Genevah 7: 11; Sh. Ar., HM 376; from the Semag, Lavin, 153 it 
also appears that this was understood to be the version of Sif. 
Deut. 188). The opinion was expressed by some of the posekim 
that the prohibition against robbery or theft — in relation to 
trespass on land — forms part of the de-rabbanan (Oral Law) 
and not the de-oraita (Written Law) law, since land is never 
stolen but always remains in its owner's possession; this opin- 
ion is however contrary to the plain meaning of the above- 
mentioned statements in Sifrei (Tur, HM 371:10, 376; Perishah, 
ibid., Sma. to YD 371:2). 

‘The great severity with which trespass on land has been 
regarded in Jewish law is illustrated in a responsum of Solo- 
mon b. Abraham *Adret (Rashba) concerning the follow- 
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ing matter: “A person trespassed and built a wall within his 
neighbor’s yard, thereby appropriating therefrom a cubit of 
land to his own, and then built a big house supported on this 
wall; now the owner of the yard comes to demolish the other’s 
whole building” Asked whether in terms of the takkanat ha- 
shavim (“takkanah of restitution,” see *Theft and Robbery) the 
trespasser might pay for the value of the land taken without 
having to demolish the building in order to restore the land 
to its owner, Rashba replied in the negative: “The takkanat 
ha-shavim was instituted in respect of movable property only, 
and in respect of land it was not stated that he [the injured 
party] should sell his property and break up his inheritance” 
(Resp. vol. 3, no. 188). 


Widening of the Concept 

The first manifestations of a widening in the doctrine of has- 
sagat gevul are traceable back to talmudic times, when various 
halakhot were derived from the doctrine by way of *asmakhta. 
Thus the doctrine was cited in support of the prohibition 
against withholding from the poor (all or anyone of them) 
their gleanings from the produce of the field (Pe’ah 5:6; on 
the meaning of the term olim and al tasseg gevul olim, see Al- 
beck, Mishnah, ibid.). The prohibition against hassagat gevul 
was similarly invoked to lend a quasi-legal recognition to an 
individual's right (copyright) in respect of his own spiritual 
or intellectual creations: “Whence can it be said of one who 
interchanges the statements of Eliezer with those of Joshua 
and vice versa, so as to say of pure that it is unclean and of 
unclean that it is pure, that he transgresses a prohibition? It 
is taught: ‘you shall not remove your neighbor's landmark” 
(Sif. Deut. 188). Even the prohibition against marrying a preg- 
nant woman or one weaning a child (i-e., by another man, for 
reasons of the possible threat to the welfare of the embryo or 
child), is supported by the doctrine of hassagat gevul (Tosef. 
Nid. 2:7; see also Mid. Tan., Deut. 19: 14; Comm. R. Hillel, 
Sif. Deut. 188). 


Trespass on Economic, Commercial, and Incorporeal 
Rights 

Post-talmudic economic and social developments fostered 
the need to give legal recognition and protection to rights 
which had not become crystallized within any accepted legal 
framework during the talmudic period. Some of these rights 
found legal expression and protection through an extension 
of the prohibition against landmark removal, so as to embrace 
also encroachment on another’s economic, commercial, and 
spiritual confines. 


TENANCY RIGHTS. Jewish places of settlement in the Middle 
Ages were restricted — at times voluntarily, at other times by 
force — to particular streets or quarters. Hence the demand 
by Jews for dwellings in these particular places frequently 
exceeded the available supply, and sometimes a prospective 
Jewish tenant would offer a landlord a higher than customary 
rental in order to have the existing tenant evicted, the more 
so since the halakhah excluded neither an offer to pay a high 
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rental nor eviction of a tenant upon termination of his lease. In 
order to fill the breach against this undesirable social phenom- 
enon, various takkanot were enacted in the different centers of 
Jewish life. These takkanot, aimed at protecting tenants from 
eviction, were reconciled with the principles of Jewish law 
through a widening of the doctrine of hassagat gevul to take in 
also the tenant’s right to remain in occupation of the premises 
hired by him. The earliest of these takkanot, akin in content to 
the tenants’ protection laws found in many modern legal sys- 
tems, are attributed to the time of *Gershom b. Judah (tenth 
century; for the text, see Finkelstein, Middle Ages, 31). 

In a 13""-century takkanah of the community of Crete 
(Candia) it was laid down that: “A person shall not encroach 
on his neighbor's boundaries by evicting him from his home... 
from today onward no Jew shall be permitted... to offer an 
excessive payment or rental to any landlord in order to gain 
occupation of his house... and thereby cause him to evict 
the existing Jewish tenant, for this is a transgression against 
‘cursed be he that removes his neighbor’s landmark,” not only 
was the offender to be fined, but the takkanah also prohibited 
anyone to hire the house in question for a full year from the 
date of its being vacated (Takkanot Kandyah, ed. Mekize Nir- 
damim, p. 16). Similar takkanot were customary in different 
Jewish centers during the Middle Ages (see, e.g., Ferrara tak- 
kanot of 1554, in: Finkelstein, Middle Ages 93f., 302, 305). 


TRESPASS IN MATTERS OF COMMERCE AND THE CRAFTS. 
In tannaitic times the opinions of most sages inclined in favor 
of free commercial and occupational competition (BM 4: 12, 
60a-b; BB 21b). In the third century c.£., moral censure of 
someone setting up in competition with a fellow-artisan was 
expressed by some of the Palestinian amoraim, although with- 
out any legal sanction (Kid. 59a; Mak. 24a; Sanh. 81a). In the 
same century, in Babylonia, *Huna laid down the legal prin- 
ciple that a resident of a particular alley operating a handmill 
could stop a fellow-resident from setting up in competition 
next to him, because this involved an interference with his 
source of livelihood (BB 21b). This view was not, however, 
accepted as halakhah, and at the end of the fourth century it 
was decided by Huna b. Joshua that one craftsman could not 
restrain a fellow craftsman and resident of the same alley from 
setting up business (in the same alley), nor even the resident 
of another town from setting up in the same town, as long 
as the latter paid taxes to the town in which he sought to ply 
his craft (BB 21b). Even so, however, there was no definition 
of the legal nature and substance of even this limited right of 
restraint, nor was it enforced by any sanctions upon infringe- 
ment, such as the payment of compensation. 

With the restriction of Jewish sources of livelihood in 
the Middle Ages, and the resulting intensified competition, 
the whole question once more came to the fore. A Jew who 
with much effort and money had succeeded in acquiring a 
monopoly in a particular commercial field stood to lose his 
investment and livelihood through the competition of a fel- 
low-Jew. From the tenth century onward, the question of a 
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right of monopoly, its scope and sanctions, came to be widely 
discussed in the literature of the responsa and the codes. This 
discussion took in the maarufyah (a form of private mo- 
nopoly) takkanah, which prohibited encroachment on the 
maarufyah of a fellow-Jew (Or Zarua, BM 10a, no. 28). Legally, 
the maarufyah right was a full-fledged right, capable of being 
sold (Resp. Geonim Kadmoniyyim 151) and was even discussed 
in relation to whether it passed on inheritance (Resp. Hakhmei 
Zarefat va-Loter 87). The law of the maarufyah was not free of 
dispute, and as late as the 16" century Solomon *Luria differed 
thereon in a number of material respects (Resp. Maharshal, 35, 
36; Yam shel Shelomo, Kid. 3:2); yet he too recognized exten- 
sion of the doctrine of hassagat gevul to include a prohibition 
against infringement of another’s livelihood, and the major- 
ity of the posekim accepted the overall law of the maarufyah 
(Sh. Ar., HM 156:5 and standard commentaries; Ir Shushan, 
HM 156:5; Sheerit Yosef 17). 

Various takkanot have come down concerning the re- 
striction of competition, particularly with reference to the ac- 
quisition of a right of lease or concession. In medieval times, 
particularly in Poland, a substantial proportion of the tax-col- 
lection concessions granted in respect of the wine trade, mints, 
border-customs, salt-mines, distilleries and saloons, etc., were 
concentrated in the hands of Jews, and various takkanot were 
enacted to restrict the competition in this field that had led 
to higher rentals and reduced profits (Halpern, Pinkas, 11f.; 
Pinkas Medinat Lita, nos. 46, 73, 87, 104; Resp. Bah., Yeshanot 
60; Masot Binyamin 27; Resp. Maharam of Lublin 62; Takkanot 
Medinat Mehrin, p. 86, no. 259; Havvot Ya’ir, 42). 

Setting up in competition with a fellow-artisan or pro- 
fessional was similarly restricted in various fields. Thus a 
melammed (“teacher”) was prohibited from encroaching on 
a colleague's confines by taking one of the latter’s pupils into 
his own heder (Takk. Cracow of 1551 and 1638, quoted by P.H. 
Wettstein, in: Ozar ha-Sifrut, 4 (1892), 580 (second pagina- 
tion) and it was likewise decided with reference to ritual 
slaughterers (Baei Hayyei, HM pt. 2, 80; Nahalah li- Yhoshua, 
29; Mishpat Zedek, vol. 3, no. 14), the offender in this case be- 
ing regarded as a robber who could be deprived of the remu- 
neration received for such shehitah (Resp. Divrei Hayyim, pt. 
2, YD 20) which might possibly even be declared ritually unfit 
(Resp. Shneur Zalman of Lyady, 9; see also Meshullam Roth, 
Kol Mavasser, pt. 1, no. 17). 

An interesting development in this field is related to the 
office of rabbi. As late as the 15'" century, it was decided by 
Israel *Isserlein and Jacob *Weil that a scholar holding the of- 
fice of rabbi in a particular town could not restrain another 
from holding a similar office there, even though the latter 
would interfere with the former's prospects of earning remu- 
neration in return for services such as arranging weddings, 
divorces, and the like. This decision was based on the reason- 
ing that accepting a remuneration for such services was essen- 
tially contrary to the halakhah and its permissibility was not 
easily justifiable, and therefore it could hardly be recognized 
as an occupation or source of livelihood to be protected from 
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the encroachment of competitors (Terumat ha-Deshen, Pesa- 
kim u-Khetavim 128; Resp. Maharyu, 151; Rema, yD 245:22). 
This halakhah, however, underwent a change in the light of 
new economic and social realities. Already in the mid-17'+ 
century it was stated that even if competition of this kind was 
not prohibited in law, “perhaps there is reason for protesting 
against it on the grounds of custom” (Siftei Kohen to Sh. Ar., 
YD 245:22, n.15); and at the commencement of the 19 century 
the change was also given legal recognition when Moses *Sofer 
(Resp. Hatam Sofer, HM 21) explained that the rule which held 
the law of hassagat gevul to be inappropriate to the rabbinate 
was only applicable “to that particular period when a rabbi was 
not engaged in the same way as a worker... but every scholar 
led the community in whose midst he lived and as such re- 
muneration for gittin and kiddushin came to him naturally... 
but nowadays a rabbi is engaged - sometimes from another 
town - for remuneration, in the same way as any other worker 
and the community is obliged to provide him with his liveli- 
hood; we are not deterred from the acceptance of such reward, 
and therefore any one encroaching on the rabbi’s confines is 
in the position of a craftsman setting up in competition with 
his neighbor.’ and “a rabbi who does so is disqualified from 
his position” (Resp. Shem Aryeh, OH 7). 

The legal basis for the restriction of competition, with 
imposition of sanctions, was found in an extension of the le- 
gal doctrine of hassagat gevul to include encroachment on the 
confines of another’s trade and source of livelihood. An inter- 
esting insight into the manner in which the said extension was 
arrived at is offered in the method of interpretation adopted 
by Solomon *Luria (despite his advocacy of greater freedom 
of competition). In the case of a person ousted by his neighbor 
from a concession to a customs post, Luria reasoned that the 
defendant might be held liable for the pecuniary loss suffered 
by the other party even though it was decided law that there 
is no liability for *gerama (a form of indirect damage) in tort. 
Luria relied on Roke’ah’s statement that anyone interfering 
with another's source of livelihood falls within the enjoinder, 
“Cursed is he who removes his neighbor’s landmark,’ a state- 
ment Luria explained on the basis that this passage seemed 
to be redundant in the light of the prior scriptural injunc- 
tion, “You shall not remove your neighbor’s landmark,” un- 
less it was accepted that this passage related to trespass in the 
field of bargaining. Luria’s decision accordingly was that the 
customs post be restored to the first concessionary without 
cost, or the defendant compensate him for the damage caused 
(Resp. Maharshal 89). Other scholars regarded trespass on a 
neighbor’s trading interests as an integral part of the prohibi- 
tion against trespass on another's right of tenancy (see Resp. 
Maharam of Padua 41). 


COPYRIGHT. The first hints at recognition in Jewish law of 
the ownership of incorporeal property were given as early as 
tannaitic times. Thus it was stated, “a person who eavesdrops 
on his neighbor to reproduce his teachings, even though he is 
called a thief, acquires for himself” (Tosef., BK 7:13), and sup- 
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port for the prohibition against interchanging one scholar’s 
statements with another’s was found (Sif. Deut. 188) in the 
passage, “Thou shalt not remove thy neighbor's landmark.” 
At the end of the 12" century the same passage was quoted by 
Judah he-Hasid in warning an heir against complying with a 
direction in the will of his deceased father to inscribe the lat- 
ter’s name as the author of a book, even though it was known 
to have been written by someone else (Sefer ha-Hasidim, ed. 
Mekize Nirdamim, nos. 17-32). It was nevertheless only from 
the 16" century onward that copyright became a defined le- 
gal right, protected by sanctions and partially based on the 
extended doctrine of hassagat gevul. 

As in other legal systems, this development arose from 
the spread of printing and a need for the protection of print- 
ers’ rights. As early as 1518 an approbation (haskamah) to the 
Sefer ha-Bahur of Elijah *Levita contained a warning, on pain 
of ban, against anyone reprinting the book within the follow- 
ing 10 years. In the mid-15'" century, when Meir *Katzenel- 
lenbogen complained to Moses Isserles about the appearance 
of a rival edition of Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah (shortly after 
his work had been printed by Katzenellenbogen), Isserles re- 
sponded by imposing a ban on anyone purchasing the Mishneh 
Torah from Katzenellenbogen’s competitor (Resp. Rema 10). 
Thereafter it became customary to preface books with appro- 
bations containing a warning against trespass in the form of 
any unauthorized reprint of the particular book within a speci- 
fied period. Halakhic literature contains detailed discussions 
on various aspects of encroachment on printers’ rights. Thus 
Isserles imposed his abovementioned ban on anyone pur- 
chasing the Mishneh Torah, because in that instance it would 
not have availed against the printer, a non-Jew. Other schol- 
ars held the opinion that the ban should be imposed, not on 
the purchasers of the book — as this would cause study of the 
Torah to be neglected — but on the printer instead, except if 
he be a non-Jew (Zikhron Yosef, HM 2; Resp. Hatam Sofer, HM 
89). Unlike Isserles, who confined the operation of his ban (to 
purchasers) within the country concerned only, other scholars 
extended operation of the ban to printers everywhere (Resp. 
Hatam Sofer, HM 41 and 79). In most cases the period of the 
prohibition varied from three to 15 years, but was sometimes 
imposed for as long as 25 years. Some of the scholars held that 
a prohibition imposed against trespass on a printing right 
takes effect from the date of the approbation in which it has 
been formulated, but other scholars held the prohibition to 
come into effect upon commencement of the printing (Halp- 
ern, Pinkas 486; Resp. Shem Aryeh, HM, 20; Mayim Hayyim, 
YD 44; Resp. Shoel u-Meshiv, pt. 1, no. 44). 

The above prohibition was mainly justified on grounds 
of the printer’s need for an opportunity to recover his heavy 
outlay through the subsequent sale of the printed product, 
since reluctance to undertake any printing in the absence of 
such protection was likely to send up the price of books and 
cause study of the Torah to be neglected by the public. In this 
regard there was a fundamental difference of opinion among 
scholars concerning the fate of the prohibition once the printer 
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had sold the whole of his edition, ie., prior to expiry of the 
period of his protection. According to some scholars the pro- 
hibition remained fully effective against all other printers, but 
others held that continuation of the printer’s protection, after 
he had already obtained his remuneration, was itself likely to 
cause the price of books to rise and to contribute to the neglect 
of study (Hatam Sofer, HM 79; ibid. Addenda no. 57; Parashat 
Mordekhai, um 7; Tiferet Zevi, YD 62; Mayim Hayyim, yD 44; 
Pithei Teshuvah, yD 236:1; Ateret Hakhamim, YD 25). This was 
the central halakhic issue in the dispute, at the beginning of 
the 19" century, between the respective printers of the Slavuta 
edition of the Talmud (the brothers Shapiro) and the Vilna- 
Grodno edition (the widow and brothers Romm). 

Out of this discussion grew the recognition given, in later 
generations, of the existence in Jewish law of a full legal right 
in respect of one’s own spiritual creation. Thus Joseph Saul 
*Nathanson, rabbi of Lvov, distinguished between printing the 
work of others, e.g., the Talmud, and printing one’s own work, 
stating that in the latter event “it is clear that he has the right 
thereto for all time... for with regard to his own [work] a per- 
son is entitled to decree that it shall never be printed without 
his permission or authority... and this right avails him against 
the world at large” (Shoel u-Meshiv, pt. 1, no. 44). In support of 
this opinion, Nathanson had reference to the copyright offered 
the patent-holder of an invention under general Polish law, 
adding that the effect of an author's restriction against any re- 
print of his work within a specified period was not to prohibit 
what would otherwise be permissible, but, on the contrary, to 
authorize others to reprint his work upon expiry of the period 
specified because “even if no express restriction is imposed... 
this remains prohibited as hassagat gevul by the law of the 
Torah” (ibid.). A similar view was expressed by Naphtali Zevi 
Judah *Berlin concerning the individual's right in respect of 
his own teachings; he held that the individual might treat these 
as he would his own property — save for its total destruction, 
because it was a mitzvah to study and to teach others (Meshiv 
Davar, pt. 1, no. 24). 

This view was not, however, generally accepted by the 
halakhic scholars. Thus Isaac *Schmelkes saw no reason why 
others might not reprint a book - even if first printed by 
the author himself - once the original edition had been com- 
pletely sold; “everyone retains the right to study and to teach... 
why should another not be able to benefit his fellow men and 
print and sell cheaply?” (Beit Yizhak, yD, pt. 2 no. 75). In his 
opinion Nathanson’s analogy of a patent-right offered no real 
support for the correctness of his view, since in that case the 
perpetuity of the right derived from royal charter, without 
which others might freely copy the inventor’s model, and fur- 
thermore, a work relating to the Torah was to be distinguished 
from any other work of the spirit inasmuch as “the Torah 
was given to all free of charge... not to be used with a view 
to gaining remuneration” (ibid.). At the same time Schmel- 
kes conceded the validity of a restriction imposed against re- 
print of a book within a specified period, not as a matter of 
halakhah, but in pursuance of the general law of the land, by 
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virtue of the rule of *dina de-malkhuta dina (“the law of the 
land is law”). 

The doctrine of hassagat gevul strikingly illustrates one of 
the paths for the development of Jewish law, namely extension 
of the content of a legal principle beyond its original confines, 
ina search for solutions to problems arising through changes 
in social and economic conditions. 

[Menachem Elon] 


Hassagat Gevul (Trespass) in the Publishing of 
Manuscripts 

The Jerusalem Rabbinical court (5715 / 861, PDR I 276) heard 
a case involving a claim of hassagat gevul by a person who en- 
gaged in the business of publishing manuscripts and who had 
published R. Isaiah di-Trani’s commentary on various books 
of the Bible. As he was about to publish di Trani’s commen- 
tary on other books of the Bible, it was brought to his attention 
that another person intended to publish the same manuscript 
with the commentary on those books. He therefore petitioned 
the court for an injunction to prevent him from doing so, on 
the grounds that he had already given public notification of 
his intention to publish the commentary on those additional 
works, and hence it was a case of trespass. 

The court discussed various aspects of the limits of busi- 
ness competition (see *Business Ethics) and, at the end of its 
decision, cited R. Hayyim Halberstam of Zanz (Resp. Divrei 
Hayyim, HM 56), who states that the custom of prohibiting 
the purchase of books from any printer who encroached on 
the rights of another printer “was based on the words of the 
geonim who preceded us,’ and was conditional upon a signifi- 
cant rabbinical figure having agreed to the publication by the 
first printer. He added that this prohibition had acquired the 
status of a custom (minhag), and was therefore valid even if it 
was contrary to the laws of the Torah. 

The court ruled that there was no difference in this regard 
between a person who had invested funds in the printing of 
books and one who had invested resources in the preparation 
of manuscripts for printing. However, in the case in question, 
the plaintiff, i-e., the first printer, had not only failed to obtain 
an approbation from a rabbinical authority warning anyone 
against encroaching on his rights in this work but, according 
to the court, had not even given due notice of the fact that he 
was about to publish the commentary on the other books as 
well. Moreover, the defendant had not used the original inven- 
tion of the plaintiff or his work, and therefore should not be 
forbidden to publish the commentary on those books. 


Trespass by Infringement on a Monopoly 

In the Atlantic case (CA 6126/92 Atlantic v. Doug Frost, PD 
50(4) 471), the Supreme Court of the State of Israel relied on 
the prohibition against hassagat gevul in the context of en- 
croachment upon commercial competition. A fishing com- 
pany, which for many years had been the only entity operating 
in a particular part of the fishing sector, had gone bankrupt. 
This collapse was the result of competition from another com- 
pany that had begun operating in the same line of business. 
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The competitor imported much larger quantities of merchan- 
dise into Israel without tax than was permitted by the authori- 
ties, resulting in a steep drop in prices and the plaintiff’s bank- 
ruptcy. The court (Justice Z. Tal) examined the issue against 
the background of the Unjust Enrichment Law, 5738 - 1978 
(see *Unjust Enrichment). This law, as is apparent from the 
preamble to the draft bill, derives from Jewish legal sources 
(pp. 482-83 of the judgment); hence, in this case as well Jus- 
tice Tal based his ruling on the provisions of Jewish Law. The 
Court likened the case to the above-cited law of maarufyah, 
establishing the right of a person who had received a permit 
to engage in a particular area as a legally recognized monopo- 
list, and determined that the plaintiff had grounds to prevent 
the defendant from engaging in competition with him, and 
possibly even to restore any profit which the defendant had 
earned as a result of his unfair competition. 


The Law in the State of Israel 

The Copyright Act (1911) and the Copyright Ordinance (1924), 
both of which originated in ordinances from the time of 
the British Mandate, determine the scope of the prohibi- 
tion against publication and reproduction of works, includ- 
ing translating, processing, recording or copying such works, 
and the remedies - both civil and criminal - available for a 
breach of copyright. 

The Performers’ Rights Law 5744 - 1984 determines 
the entitlement of an artist performing artistic, literary, dra- 
matic or musical works, not to have copies made of his per- 
formances without his consent, and his right to royalties for 
the use of his works. 


LEGAL PROTECTION OF “MORAL RIGHTS” IN THE STATE 
OF ISRAEL. Inai981 amendment, the Copyright Ordinance 
(1924) was amended, and section 44 was added, bearing the 
title “Moral Rights.” This section established an author's right 
to have his name applied to his works and to object to any 
modification to his works liable to prejudice his honor or 
reputation. A violation of this right constitutes a civil wrong, 
according to Israeli torts law (see *Torts). The explanation of 
the draft bill states that 


In contrast to the belated recognition... by other countries of 
an author's intellectual property rights, the talmudic Sages were 
cognizant of such rights even in earliest times. An author’s right 
to have his name applied to his own work is established both in 
the Sages’ praise for “one who reports a saying in the name of 
the person who said it” [of whom it is stated that he “brings re- 
demption to the world” - (TB, Meg. 15a ME). and the compari- 
son drawn between a person who does not credit the author of 
a composition and a thief: One who attributes other people's 
ideas to himself is even worse than one who steals a tangible 
asset. By prohibiting “theft of words,” the Sages demonstrated 
the value attached to wisdom in general, because someone who 
“wears another person’s prayer shawl” causes a situation in 
which there is “no advantage to the wise person over the fool.” 
The obligation to report a statement in the name of its maker 
is not merely moral in character: some authorities regarded 
a “stealer of words” as a “thief” to all intents and purposes, 
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and even applied penal sanctions against those who pub- 
lished other people’s works in their own name...” (Draft Bill 
5741, p. 238). 


In a similar vein, in the Qimron case the Supreme Court ad- 
dressed the Jewish legal perspective on the protection of 
copyright and intellectual property (CA 2790/93 Eisenman v. 
Qimron, PD 54(3) 817). A U.S. researcher published, without 
permission, parts of a study conducted by an Israeli scholar, 
who had devoted 11 years to reconstructing fragments of a 
scroll from the Second Temple period found in the Qumran 
caves. The court (Justice Y. Turkel) stated that “The roots of 
this important principle also derive from Jewish legal sources, 
which emphasizes the magnitude of the sin of a person who 
fails to report statements in the name of those who made 
them.” Justice Turkel cites the words of R. Isaiah ha-Levi 
Horowitz, who states: “It is a great principle to report sayings 
in the name of those who said them, and not to steal sayings 
from those who said them, for such theft is worse than steal- 
ing money... How great, in my eyes, is the sin of a person 
who cites an interpretation that has been published in a book, 
or which he has heard, and fails to mention the name of the 
original maker or writer of the interpretation” (Shnei Luhot 
ha-Brit, Shavuot, 183:2). 

Regarding encroachment on the business and commer- 
cial rights of others, see *Business Ethics. 

[Menachem Elon (2"¢ ed.)] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gulak, Yesodei, 1 (1922), 172-5; Gulak, Ozar, 
355, 359f.; S. Funk, in: JJLG, 18 (1927), 289-304; Z. Markon, in: Ha- 
Mishpat, 2 (1927), 192-201; Herzog, Instit, 1 (1936), 127-36; L. Rabi- 
nowitz, Herem Hayyishub (Eng., 1945), 122-6; Z. Falk, Ha-Kinyan 
ha-Ruhani be-Dinei Yisrael (1947); E. Rivlin, in: Emet le-Yaakov... 
Freimann (1937), 149-62; F. Baer, in: Zion, 15 (1949/50), 35f.5 ET, 9 
(1959), 542-6; J. Katz, Tradition and Crisis (1961), 59f. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: M. Elon, Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri (1988), 1:66, 329 f, 553, 555; 
653; 3:1420; idem, ibid., Jewish Law (1994), 1:74, 394f.; 2:673, 674, 808; 
4:1691; idem, M. Elon, “Profiteering and Overreaching in Jewish Law,’ 
in:, Mahanayim, 2 (5752), 8-19 (Heb.); N. Rakover, Copyright in Jewish 
Sources (Heb., 1991); A. Sheinfeld, “Torts, in: N. Ravkover (ed.), Hok 
le- Yisrael (Heb., 1991/92), 143-54; A. Hacohen, Law and Economics 
in the Responsa Literature (Heb.), 62-77. 


HASSAGOT (Heb. niawvi), name given to rabbinic works 
wholly devoted to the criticism, usually negative, of earlier 
books. Hassagot literature is a part of a much wider literary 
genre, including *tosafot on the one hand, and on the other, 
supplements in the style of the Sefer ha-Hashlamah of *Me- 
shullam b. Moses. They appeared initially in the time of *Saa- 
diah Gaon, when rabbinical “books” in the modern sense were 
first written, the first book of hassagot apparently being one by 
Mevasser against Saadiah. Hassagot literature reached its peak 
in the 12" century, especially in Provence, the best known au- 
thor of such works undoubtedly being Abraham b David of 
Posquieres (baal ha-hassagot). From the 14” century onward 
this class of literature began to decline, taking more and more 
the form of *haggahot, limited in content and generally rel- 
egated to the margins of the books. 
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Only a small number of hassagot works were thus termed 
by their authors. The first such is Jonah *Ibn Janah’s work 
against the grammatical works of Judah *Hayyuj. It was trans- 
lated from the original Arabic into Hebrew by Judah ibn 
*Tibbon, and given the title Sefer ha-Hassagah, thus giving 
the word hassagah its present meaning. *Zerahiah ha-Levi, a 
friend of Ibn Tibbon, also uses this term with the same mean- 
ing in the introduction to his Sefer ha-Maor. Some hassagot 
works (such as the above-mentioned book of Mevasser) con- 
fine themselves to exposing the errors of the text under review, 
but most offer alternative views and opinions, and sometimes 
as in the case of Abraham b. David, even defend, explain, and 
supplement the text in question. Hassagot literature embraces 
a wide range of subjects, including halakhah, theology, and 
grammar. Likewise, writers of hassagot differ in their aims, 
from Mevasser who attacked, apparently on a personal back- 
ground, the whole of Saadiah’s literary work, classifying his 
hassagot according to chapter headings, through *Dunash b. 
Labrat who wrote hassagot on the works of his teacher Saadiah 
with pure academic interest on linguistic and biblical subjects 
alone, to Nahmanides, who was prolific as a writer of hassagot 
(on the Sefer ha-Mitzvot of Maimonides, the Sefer ha-Maor of 
Zerahiah ha-Levi, and on the hassagot of Abraham b. David 
on *Alfasi). The hassagot of Nahmanides were all written with 
the sole purpose of defending his predecessors, Alfasi and the 
author of the *Halakhot Gedolot, against the criticisms which 
had been leveled against them. 

Some hassagot were written in order to justify local cus- 
toms, such as those of Zerahiah on Alfasi, and some in order 
to undermine a scholar’s authority, such as those of Meir *Abu- 
lafia on Maimonides. Most writers of hassagot confine them- 
selves to important and prominent personalities, such as those 
mentioned above. Of the critics of Alfasi, mention should be 
made of his pupils, Ephraim and Joseph *Ibn Migash, whose 
books are not extant. Particularly noteworthy are the schol- 
ars of *Lunel, whose hassagot of Maimonides were written for 
their own instruction and were sent by them to Maimonides 
in order to elicit replies from him. 

The hassagot have a style of their own. They are brief, 
pungent, and provocative. Their sometimes astonishing 
brusqueness is merely external and, in practice, was not taken 
amiss. The brevity of style was designed to strike a chord of 
decisiveness. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jonah ibn Janah, Sefer ha-Rikmah, ed. by 
M. Wilensky, 1 (19647), 19 n. 7; M. Zucker (ed. and tr.), Hassagot 
al Rav Saadyah Gaon (introd.); I. Twersky, Rabad of Posquiéres 
(1962), 128-98; B.Z. Benedikt, in: Sefer Zikkaron... B. de Vries (1969), 
160-7. 


[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


HASSAN, Spanish-Moroccan family whose most famous 
member in Spain was JAHUDA ABEN HAGEN, the ambassador 
of Aragon to Granada in 1287. A refugee in Morocco, SHEM- 
AYYAH HASSAN countersigned takkanot (“regulations”) in Fez 
(c. 1575). During the 17 century, his family settled in Salé and 
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Tetuan. Shem Tov and DAVID HASSAN extended their affairs 
to Gibraltar, where sIR JOSHUA *HASSAN was the first head of 
government (1964-69). In 1790, the Spanish consul in Tetuan, 
SOLOMON HASSAN, was hanged upon the order of the sultan 
Moulay Yazd. A branch of the family then settled in Mogador, 
whence RAPHAEL HASSAN (d. after 1825), author of Lehem 
Oni (1834), left for London. In Tetuan, the financier sALVA- 
DOR HASSAN (d. after 1879) represented Spain and Italy, and 
his sons represented Portugal in Tangier, where they founded 
an important banking company. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Romanelli, Ketavim Nivharim (Massa 
ba-Arav), ed. by H. Schirmann (1968), 135 f; A. Leared, A Visit to 


the Court of Morocco (1879), 84-86; I. Laredo, Memorias de un viejo 


Tangerino (1935), 425f. 
[David Corcos] 


HASSAN, SIR JOSHUA (Abraham; 1915-1997), Gibraltar 
lawyer and politician. Born in the British colony of Gibral- 
tar to a Sephardi family of North African origin, Hassan was 
admitted to the bar in 1939. Mayor of Gibraltar from 1945 to 
1950 and again from 1953, he was chief member of the Legis- 
lative Council from 1950 to 1964. In that year he became chief 
minister, a post equivalent to that of premier, and champi- 
oned the right of the colony to remain under British rule and 
not to be transferred to Spain. He lost the position as a result 
of the elections in 1969. Hassan was a devoted and obser- 
vant Jew and president of the management board of the Jew- 
ish community. He was also active in Zionist affairs and was 
president of the Jewish National Fund Commission for many 
years. Even while holding the highest offices, Hassan contin- 
ued to go from house to house collecting the contents of the 
J.N.E. boxes. He became a queen’s counsel in 1954 and in 1963 
received a knighthood. Hassan again served as chief minister 
of the Gibraltar legislative council from 1972 to 1987. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


HASSAN IBN HASSAN (second half of tenth century), 
Spanish astronomer, who was called by some Hassan ibn Mar 
Hassan and by others Ali ibn Mar Hassan It seems that Hassan 
was not his father’s personal name but his family name. Hassan 
was a dayyan in Cordoba. That he lived in the tenth century 
can be inferred from the date 972 c.£., which he used in his 
calculations. He was an astronomer who followed the system 
of al-Battani, writing three works which were in the posses- 
sion of Jewish astronomers in *Spain and in Eastern countries 
during the Middle Ages but were later lost. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ashtor, Korot, 1 (19667), 197, 297. 
[Eliyahu Ashtor] 


HASSENFELD, SYLVIA KAY, USS. philanthropist, commu- 
nity activist. Hassenfeld was born in Philadelphia, Pennsylva- 
nia, after World War 1, the daughter of Sophie and Joseph Kay. 
After marrying Merrill Hassenfeld, she moved to Providence, 
Rhode Island, and joined his family members in their exten- 
sive service to the Jewish and local community. As the Hassen- 
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feld’s family business expanded from pencil manufacturing to 
the Hasbro Corporation, one of the foremost global manufac- 
turers of toys and games, Sylvia Hassenfeld became involved 
with the Hasbro Children’s Foundation, Hasbro Children’s 
Hospital in Providence, and other philanthropic initiatives. 
She also occupied Jewish communal positions of increasing 
responsibility and influence, chairing the National Women’s 
Division of United Jewish Appeal, serving as a member of the 
Board of Governors of the Jewish Agency for Israel, and be- 
coming the first female president of the American Jewish Joint 
Distribution Committee (jpc). During Hassenfeld’s tenure as 
president of the ypc from 1988 to 1992, she worked to protect 
the Jewish populations of Eastern Europe as the communist 
Soviet Union dissolved. She also supported the Israeli govern- 
ment’ efforts to airlift Ethiopian Jews to Israel. After her term 
as president of the ypc was over, she became the chairman of 
the board of the ypc. Hassenfeld was a longtime advocate for 
Israel and a major figure in the Jerusalem Foundation. Other 
Jewish communal activities included sitting on the boards of 
the United Israel Appeal, the Memorial Foundation for Jew- 
ish Culture, and the Council of Jewish Federations. She was 
on the boards of the New York University Medical Center, the 
Paul Nitze School of Advanced International Studies at Johns 
Hopkins University as well as the Hasbro Children’s Founda- 
tion. She was also appointed a member of the United States 
Holocaust Memorial Council. In 1994 the American Jewish 
Historical Society honored her with the Emma Lazarus Statue 
of Liberty Award, an award that was noted in the Senate of 
the United States. As one of the few women to achieve such 
stature in the world of Jewish philanthropy, Hassenfeld was 
an important and effective member of the American Jewish 


community. 
[Melissa Klapper (2"4 ed.)] 


HASSID, WILLIAM ZEV (1897-1974), U.S. biochemist. Born 
in Jaffa, Hassid served in the British Army in World War 1, 
then went to the U.S. in 1920. He became professor of plant 
biochemistry at Berkeley, California, 1950, and of biochemis- 
try, 1959. His field of research was in structural carbohydrate 
chemistry and on carbohydrate metabolism in plants. He was 
the chairman of the Carbohydrate Division of the American 
Chemical Society and a member of the National Academy 
of Sciences. 


HASSIDEANS (Assideans; Greek form of Hebrew Hasidim; 
“pious ones”), religious group or sect which originated in 
about the third or fourth century B.c.£. It centered around 
the revival and promotion of Jewish rites, study of the Law, 
and the uprooting of paganism from the land. The date of ori- 
gin cannot be known with certainty. The Hassideans are first 
mentioned by name during the persecutions of Antiochus Iv 
(Ephiphanes), king of Syria (175-164 B.c.E.), when its mem- 
bers joined the Maccabean opposition led by Mattathias in 
his revolt against the Syrians. They formed the nucleus of the 
Maccabean revolt and refused to compromise in any way with 
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the Hellenizing policy of the Syrians. The Hassideans were ex- 
posed to torture and death for their refusal to desecrate the 
Sabbath and other Jewish observances. In 1 Maccabees 2:41 
it is recorded that they were “mighty men in Israel... such as 
were devoted to the Law.’ Int Maccabees 4 they are described 
as welcoming peace with the Syrians when the latter offered 
them assurances of religious liberty. The Hassideans ceased to 
cooperate with the Hasmoneans (the successors of Judah the 
Maccabee) in their fight for political independence. 

Certain references to the *Hasidim are found in the 
Psalms (12:2, 30:5, 31:24, 38:28, et al.), but it is doubtful that 
these accounts refer to the Hasidim. The passages speak of the 
efforts of the Hasidim to observe the Law, their persecutions 
by their adversaries, and their struggles against their enemies. 
References to Hasidim in the Mishnah and the Talmud (Ber. 
5:1, Hag. 2:7, Sot. 3:4, Avot 5:10, and Nid. 17a) may refer to the 
Hassideans or merely to pious individuals of a later period. 
The Talmud refers to the strict observance of the command- 
ments by Hasidim, to their ardent prayers, which they would 
not renounce even at the risk of their lives, and to their rigid 
observance of the Sabbath. Because of their meticulous ob- 
servances the Hassideans have been linked with the *Essenes, 
but scholarly consensus places them as the spiritual forerun- 
ners of the *Pharisees. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.W. Lightly, Jewish Sects and Parties in the 
Time of Jesus (1925); R.T. Herford, Judaism in the New Testament Pe- 
riod (1928); S. Zeitlin, History of the Second Jewish Commonwealth: 
Prolegomena (1933); idem, Rise and Fall of the Judean State, 2 vols. 
(1962-67); Baron, Social’, 1-2 (1952); N.H. Snaith, Jews from Cyrus 
to Herod (1956); Schuerer, Hist, index, s.v. Pious; R. Kaufman, Great 


Sects and Schisms in Judaism (1967). feaahedntansoor 


HAST, MARCUS (Mordechai; 1840-1911), hazzan and com- 
poser. Born in Praga, near Warsaw, Hast served as hazzan in 
Warsaw, Torun, and Breslau, and from 1871 in the Great Syna- 
gogue in Duke's Place in London. He published the traditional 
repertoire of the London synagogue, together with some of 
his own compositions, in Ozar ha-Rinnah ve-ha-Tefillah (1874, 
with Michael *Bergson), Seder ha-Avodah (1879), and Avodat 
ha-Kodesh (1910). He also composed some cantatas and orato- 
rios on Jewish subjects (Bostanai, Azariah, The Death of Moses, 
‘The Destruction of Jerusalem), conducted the Amateur Choral 
Society, and founded the Association of Cantors of Great Brit- 
ain. Some of his synagogal compositions were included in the 
collections edited by his son-in-law Francis Lyon *Cohen. 


HATCHWELL, SOL (or Suleika; 1820-1834), Jewish martyr 
of Morocco, where she is known as “Sol ha-Zaddikah.” After 
Sol Hatchwell had visited Muslim friends in her native Tangier, 
two Moors testified that she had recited the Shahada (Mus- 
lim declaration of faith). In spite of her vigorous protests, she 
was henceforth, according to Muslim law, considered a Mus- 
lim. Her case was brought before the sultan of Morocco, who 
ordered that she be brought from Tangier to Fez. Despite al- 
ternating offers of honor and threats, she refused to renounce 
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Judaism. Condemned to death, she was publicly beheaded in 
Fez. For a long time, her martyrdom remained a historical 
topic, inspiring numerous Jewish and non-Jewish authors. 
The authors of legends, novels, plays, and kinot adopted the 
story of the “Jewish heroine” as their theme; the painter De- 
hodencq depicted her in his painting known as “The Torment 
of the Jewess.” Her tomb in the cemetery of Fez became the 
site of pilgrimages of both Jews and Muslims. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. de la Martiniére, Souvenirs du Maroc 
(1919), 8; L. Godard, Description et histoire du Maroc (1860), 83-84; 
L. Voinot, Pélerinages judéo-musulmans au Maroc (1948), 50-51; L. 
Brunot and E. Malka, Textes judéo-arabes de Fés (1939), 213-7; Attal, 
in: Sefunot, 5 (1961), 507; D. Corcos, in: JQR, 55 (1964/65), 56; Hirs- 


chberg, Afrikah, 2 (1965), 304f. 
[David Corcos] 


HA-TEKUFAH (Heb. 751?n3; “The Season”), Hebrew pe- 
riodical devoted to literary, scientific, and social subjects 
which appeared (first as a quarterly, then as an annual) inter- 
mittently between 1918 and 1950. Ha-Tekufah received the fi- 
nancial backing of Abraham Joseph *Stybel, a philanthropist 
who had placed David *Frischmann in charge of launching 
Hebrew literary projects on an unprecedented large scale. Ac- 
cordingly, Frischmann established both the Stybel publishing 
house, and launched Ha-Tekufah, serving as the editor of both 
projects. The first volume of Ha-Tekufah appeared in Moscow 
early in 1918, before the Bolshevik regime had decided to sup- 
press Hebrew literature. Frischmann published the works of 
the world’s best authors and scholars. The literary standards 
of the periodical were high. Frischmann encouraged young 
authors, for example Eliezer *Steinman. In all respects and 
not least for its beautiful graphic work, Ha-Tekufah was a rare 
phenomenon in Hebrew literature. Following the suppression 
of Hebrew in Russia, Frischmann moved to Warsaw where he 
published issues 5-15. After his death in 1922, he was succeeded 
by Yaakov *Cahan and F. *Lachower. When Stybel’s publish- 
ing house underwent a crisis, Ha-Tekufah was moved to Ger- 
many and volumes 24-27 (1928-30) were edited in Berlin by 
Benzion *Katz, S. *Ichernichowsky, and S. *Rawidowicz. The 
twin volume 26/27 (1930) lists Berlin-Tel Aviv as its places 
of publication. Volumes 28-29 (1936) were edited by Yaakov 
Cahan and published in Tel Aviv. Finally, Ha-Tekufah moved 
to the United States, volumes 30-35 (1946-1950) appearing in 
New York, edited by E. *Silberschlag and Aaron *Zeitlin (the 
last volume by Zeitlin alone). 

Ha-Tekufah is a treasure trove of Hebrew literature of all 
genres, including belles lettres by many of the leading writers 
of the time. Its scholarly articles and translations were also by 
the leading figures in their field. The contributors to Ha-Tek- 
ufah are listed in an index appended to volume 25 (author’s 
name only), and in an index (authors and subjects) to all the 
volumes prepared by J. Barzilai-Folman (1961). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B.Z. Katz, in: Ha-Zefirah, no. 24 (1927), 36, 
42, 54, 60; idem and A. Zeitlin, in: Hadoar (1956), no. 37; P. Birnbaum, 


ibid. (1968), no. 36. 
[Getzel Kressel] 
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HA-TENU’AH LE-MAAN EREZ ISRAEL HA-SHELE- 
MAH (The Land of Israel Movement), a nation-wide group- 
ing founded in the immediate aftermath of the Six-Day War, 
which aimed at ensuring the permanent retention by Israel 
of the territories occupied in that war. Its membership em- 
braced political elements of the Right and Left, including a 
particularly strong group of the left-wing *Ha-Kibbutz ha- 
Me'uhad as well as most of the Young Guard of the *National 
Religious Party. Its first manifesto, published in September 
1967, was signed by leading writers, including S.Y. *Agnon, 
Hayyim *Hazaz, Nathan *Alterman, and U.Z. *Greenberg, 
high-ranking army officers of the 1pF Reserve, and leaders of 
commerce and industry, as well as university teachers, rabbis, 
and members of the various kibbutz movements. The mani- 
festo laid down three basic propositions: first, that the Jew- 
ish people was bound both by its history and by its respon- 
sibility to the future to retain possession of the entire area of 
the Land of Israel as circumscribed by the cease-fire lines of 
June 1967, which were to become the permanent borders of 
the State; second, that no Israeli government had a mandate 
for surrendering any part of this inalienable trust; third, that 
the key to the integration of the new areas lay in immigration 
and intensive settlement. 

The movement campaigned by means of mass meetings 
throughout the country, as well as by political lobbying among 
all the partners to the government coalition. From April 1968, 
it began publishing its own bi-weekly paper, Zot ha-Arez. It 
was directly involved in the resettlement of Jews in *Hebron 
in 1968, and less directly in other settlement projects on the 
West Bank and the Golan Heights. In 1970, a group sympa- 
thetic to the ideas of the Land of Israel Movement was formed 
in the U.S. under the name of “Americans for a Secure Israel.” 
This group publishes a periodical, Outpost, which appears at 
irregular intervals. 

After the adherence of the Israeli government to the 
US. peace proposals (associated with the so-called “Rogers 
Plan”) in the summer of 1970 and the subsequent withdrawal 
of Gahal from the government coalition, the Land of Israel 
Movement spearheaded a “National Committee to Oppose 
Withdrawal,” which included leading members of the main 
political parties both of the government and the opposition, 
with Dr. Chaim Yahil as chairman. 

In 1973, a group of leading members of the Land of Israel 
Movement joined the new Center Block (Likud) under the 
leadership of Menahem *Begin. The group was represented in 
the Likud list by General (Res.) Avraham Yoffe and by the writer 
Moshe *Shamir, and Yoffe was elected to the Eighth Knesset as 
a result of the elections held on December 31, 1973. 

In March 1976 this group joined with the Independent 
Center and the State List (led by Yigael Hurvitz) to form a 
new party, La’am (“For the People”), which became the third 
largest component of the Likud. In the elections to the Ninth 
Knesset in May 1977, La’am gained eight seats with Moshe 
Shamir representing the Land of Israel group. The Likud was 
now in power and the Land of Israel group was at the cen- 
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ter of the political map with the majority of Laam support- 
ing its position. 

Throughout this period, the original Land of Israel Move- 
ment, led by Zvi Shiloah, remained in existence as a non-party 
forum. In September 1977 it formed an association with Gush 
Emunim and with the En Vered Circle (a group of Labor vet- 
erans from the moshavim). All these elements were united in 
a common determination to develop and extend Israeli set- 
tlements beyond the Green Line, and in particular in Judea 
and Samaria. They withdrew their support from the Begin ad- 
ministration after the signing of the Camp David accords in 
September 1978, and finally found a means of expressing their 
radical opposition to the government peace plans through a 
new formation, the Land of Israel Loyalists (Berit Neemanei 
Erez Israel) set up at the end of 1978. This body had a wide po- 
litical base both within and outside the government coalition. 
Led by such personalities as Professor Yuval Neeman, Yigael 
Hurvitz, Moshe Shamir and Moshe Tabenkin, it aimed at ral- 
lying mass opposition to the proposed autonomy plan and the 
peace agreements with Egypt. 

A significant development came in October 1979 with 
the establishment of Tnwat ha-Tehiyah (“The Movement for 
Revival”) consisting of the chief elements of Berit Neemane 
Erez Israel with the exception of a group led by Yigael Hur- 
vitz which remained in the government coalition resuming 
the name of Rafi. Tehiyah was set up as a full-fledged political 
party inexorably opposed to the autonomy plan and to fur- 
ther concessions to Egypt. Prominent in its leadership were 
two members of the Ninth Knesset, Geulah Cohen and Moshe 
Shamir, who withdrew from the Likud in order to identify 
with the new party as a right-wing opposition. Professor Yu- 
val Neeman had a central role in a collective leadership which 
included Gershon Shafat and Rabbi Eliezer Waldman (cen- 
tral figures in Gush Emunim) as well as Dr. Israel Eldad, Pro- 
fessor Yair Sprinzak, Israel Shenkar and Zvi Shiloah. Tehiyah 
mounted a public campaign in 1980 prior to the elections 
for the Tenth Knesset (in those elections, held in June 1981, 
Tehiyah won three seats). The effect of this political challenge 
was widely felt, especially among the Likud factions and in the 
National Religious Party. Whilst some were inclined to rejoice 
at the removal from their midst of the “Land of Israel Loyal- 
ists, thinking this would free them for a more moderate politi- 
cal line, others felt that the new development dictated a firmer 
stand on the part of the older established parties in all that 
concerned concessions to Egypt, autonomy and settlement on 
the West Bank. A major feature in Tehiyah’s platform was the 
emphasis on the need to combine religious and secular ele- 
ments of the country in a single political framework. 

With the electoral success of Tehiyah and the rise of the 
more aggressive *Gush Emunim the movement gradually lost 
its attraction for the younger generation. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: RJ. Isaac, Israel Divided. Ideological Politics in 
the Jewish State (1976); M. Ben Ami (ed.), Sefer Eretz Israel Hashelemah 
(1977); H. Fisch, The Zionist Revolution: A New Perspective (1978). 

[Harold Harel Fisch] 
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HA-TIKVAH (Heb. 7)7n0; “The Hope”), anthem of the 
Zionist movement, and national anthem of the State of Israel. 
The poem was written by Naphtali Herz *Imber, probably 
in Jassy in 1878, and first published as “Tikvatenu” (“Our 
Hope”) in his Barkai, 1886 (with the misleading note “Jeru- 
salem 1884”). Its inspiration seems to have been the news of 
the founding of *Petah Tikvah; the themes of the poem, to- 
gether with those of Imber’s “Mishmar ha- Yarden” (“Guard- 
ing the Jordan”), show the influence of the German “Die Wa- 
cht am Rhein” and “Der Deutsche Rhein” (the “River” and “As 
long as” motives) and the Polish patriots’ song which became 
the national anthem of the Polish republic (“Poland is not 
lost yet, while we still live”). In 1882 Imber read the poem to 
the farmers of *Rishon le-Zion, who received it with enthu- 
siasm. Soon afterward - probably in the same year - Samuel 
Cohen, who had come to Palestine from Moldavia in 1878 and 
settled in Rishon le-Zion, set the poem to a melody which he 
consciously based on a Moldavian-Romanian folk song, “Ca- 
rul cu Boi” (“Cart and Oxen”). In an atmosphere in which 
new songs and adaptations became folk songs almost over- 
night because folk songs were needed, and at a time when no 
one thought of copyright, the melody became anonymous 
in an astonishingly swift process of collective amnesia. Thus 
even Abraham Zvi *Idelsohn, who settled in Jerusalem in 
1906, approached it as a purely folkloric phenomenon; in his 
Thesaurus (vol. 4, 1923) he published the first of his compara- 
tive analyses of the melody, which have been widely accepted 
and copied since, not always with the proper credit. The true 
history of “Ha-Tikvah” was rediscovered independently by 
Menashe *Ravina and by an Israel amateur musicologist, 
Eliahu Hacohen. The Moldavian “Carul cu Boi” is itself only 
one of the innumerable incarnations of a certain well-known 
melodic type (or pattern) found throughout Europe in both 
major and minor scale versions. Probably the earliest printed 
version of “Ha-Tikvah” with its melody is found in S.T. Fried- 
land, Vier Lieder mit Benutzung syrischer Melodien... (Bre- 
slau, 1895). 

Many, but not all, of the changes which intervened be- 
tween the original text and early forms of the melody of “Ha- 
Tikvah” and the current version can still be retraced through 
songbooks, memoirs, etc. Some of these arose spontaneously; 
others were made on purpose, either to modify the text ac- 
cording to contemporary opinion or literary criteria, or to 
achieve the Sephardi syllable-stress instead of the old-fash- 
ioned Ashkenazi stress of the original. The standard harmo- 
nization is the one established in 1948 by the Italian conduc- 
tor Bernardino Molinari, who orchestrated “Ha-Tikvah” for 
the *Israel Philharmonic Orchestra; another orchestration by 
Paul *Ben-Haim is also current. The first English translation 
of the poem was made by Israel *Zangwill, the first German 
one by Heinrich *Loewe. In religious Zionist families there is 
a tradition of singing Psalm 126 (Be-Shuv Adonai et Shivat- 
Ziyyon) with the *zemirot to the melody of “Ha-Tikvah,’ The 
words can be found in several of the traditional collections of 
religious poetry published in Near Eastern communities dur- 
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ing the past 50 years, and “Ha-Tikvah” was therefore entered 
by Israel *Davidson in his Ozar. 

Two competitions for a Zionist anthem, the first pro- 
claimed in Die Welt in 1898 and the second by the Fourth 
Zionist Congress in 1900, came to nothing because of the 
unsatisfactory quality of the songs composed or suggested. 
At the Fifth Zionist Congress in Basle in 1901 one of the ses- 
sions concluded with the singing of what was still called “Tik- 
vatenu: During the Sixth Zionist Congress (Basle, 1903), it 
was sung by dissenting factions. The Seventh Zionist Con- 
gress (Basle, 1905) ended with an “enormously moving sing- 
ing of ‘Ha-Tikvah’ by all present,’ a moment which can be 
said to have confirmed its status. Although already proposed 
by David *Wolffsohn, the formal declaration of “Ha-Tikvah” 
as the Zionist anthem was only made at the 18 Zionist Con- 
gress in Prague in 1933. Under the Mandate, “Ha-Tikvah” was 
the unofficial anthem of Jewish Palestine. At the Declaration 
of the State on May 14", 1948, it was sung by the assembly at 
the opening of the ceremony and played by members of the 
Palestine Symphony Orchestra at its conclusion. However, 
“Ha-Tikvah” has not been given official status as a national 
anthem by a proclamation of the Knesset. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: JC (Jan. 3, 1902), 32; (Aug. 28, 1903), viii and 
passim; (Aug. 4, 1905), 24; (Aug. 11, 1905), 19; Idelsohn, Melodien, 4 
(1923), 116; 9 (1932), xix; Idelsohn, Music, 222-3; E. Hacohen, in: Git- 
tit, no. 37 (June 1968), 4-5; M. Ravina, Ha-Tikvah (Heb., 1969), incl. 
bibl.; Goell, Bibliography, 895-900. 

[Bathja Bayer] 


HATOKAI, ALDIN (1944- ), Israel laborer. Hatokai was 
awarded the Israel Prize in 1986 for managing a work crew of 
Jews, Muslims, Druze, and Circassians in an exemplary man- 
ner and setting an outstanding example as an employee of the 
American-Israeli Paper Mills in Haderah. 


HATRED (Heb. Axi”), overt or covert ill will. The Torah 
explicitly prohibits hatred of one’s fellow in the verse “Thou 
shall not hate thy brother in thine heart” (Lev. 19:17). Hatred 
is understood by the rabbis as essentially a matter of mental 
disposition, as implied in the phrase “in thine heart.” One 
who expresses hostility to his fellow through word or deed, 
although he violates the commandment “love thy neighbor” 
and injunctions against injury, insult, vengeance, etc., is not, 
according to most rabbinic authorities, guilty of the specific 
sin of hatred referred to in Lev. 19:17 (Sifra, Kedoshim; Ar. 16b; 
Maim. Yad, Deot 4:5, Sefer ha-Mitzvot, prohib. 302; Hinnukh 
238). The reasons are, apparently, that covert hatred is the 
more vicious form (ibid.) and that a person can defend him- 
self against open hostility (ILM. Kagan, Hafez Hayyim (Vilna, 
1873), 13, n. 7). The Talmud is emphatic in its denunciation of 
hatred. Hillel taught that the essence of the entire Torah is, 
“What is hateful to you, do not do to others,” all else being 
“commentary” (Shab. 31a). Hatred of one’s fellow creatures 
“drives a man out of this world” (Avot 2:16). One who hates 
his fellow is considered a murderer (DER, 11). 
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(Heb. 037 nxiv). According to the Talmud gratuitous hatred 
is the most vicious form of hatred, and the rabbis denounce it 
in the most extreme terms. In their view the Second Temple 
was destroyed as punishment for this sin (Yoma 9b; cf. Story of 
Kamza and Bar Kamza, Git. 95b). It is equal to the three para- 
mount sins of idolatry, fornication, and murder (Yoma 9b). 


Halakhic Implications of Hatred 

According to all rabbinic authorities one who hates (that is, 
one who, out of enmity, has not spoken to his fellow for three 
days) is ineligible to serve as a judge in cases involving his en- 
emy; according to some he may not even be a witness (Sanh. 
27b). Certain relatives of a woman (e.g., mother-in-law, step- 
daughter) may not testify concerning the death of her hus- 
band, for fear they may harbor hidden enmity (Yev. 1174). 


Permissible Hatred 

It is proper to hate the wicked. “Do not I hate them, O Lord 
that hate Thee?” (Ps. 139:21); “The fear of the Lord is to hate 
evil” (Prov. 8:13). The same thought is expressed in the Talmud 
(Pes. 113b). Exhortations to hate all manner of evil abound in 
the Bible (e.g, Ex. 18:21; Ps. 26:4). God Himself hates every 
form of immorality (e.g., Deut. 12:31; Isa. 1:14; Ps. 5:6) because 
of its harm to mankind, since God Himself cannot be affected 
(Saadiah Gaon, Beliefs and Opinions, 4:4). The enjoinder to 
hate evildoers applies, however, only to impenitent and invet- 
erate sinners, those who pay no heed to correction (Maim. 
Yad, Roze’ah 13:14; Hinnukh, 238). 

The Bible, nevertheless, distinguishes between the person 
as such and the sinner in him, “As I live, saith the Lord, I have 
no pleasure in the death of the wicked, but that the wicked 
turn from his way and live” (Ezek. 33:11). One must assist even 
one’s enemy in transporting his burden (Ex. 13:5) for otherwise 
“he may tarry [by the wayside]” and endanger his life (Bm 32b; 
Pes. 113b). Furthermore, in order to learn to subdue one’s baser 
inclinations, one must give priority to aiding the wicked over 
the good (BM 32b; Maim. Yad, Roze'ah 13:13). Thus, the true 
object of proper hatred is the sin, not the sinner, whose life 
must be respected and whose repentance effected. Beruryah, 
wife of Rabbi Meir, offered her interpretation of Psalm 104:35, 
“Let sins [in loco — sinners] cease out of the earth,’ and thereby 
admonished her husband to pray not for the destruction of 
sinners but for their regeneration (Ber. 10a). It is forbidden to 
rejoice at the downfall of even those sinners whom it is proper 
to hate: “Rejoice not when thine enemy falleth” (Prop. 24:17). 
Thus, since one can never be certain of one’s motives, of the 
absolute wickedness of the sinner, and of whether one has dis- 
charged or is indeed even capable of completely discharging 
his obligation to reform the sinner, the rabbis stress the obli- 
gation of loving all men: “Be of the disciples of Aaron, loving 
peace and pursuing peace, loving your fellow creatures and 
drawing them near to the Torah” (Avot 1:12). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.D. Kranz, Sefer ha-Middot (1967), 202-27; 
G.E Moore, Judaism in the First Centuries of the Christian Era, 2 
(1946), 89ff.; M. Lazarus, Ethics of Judaism, 2 vols. (1900), passim; 
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A. Cohen, Everyman's Talmud (1949), 210ff.; E. Bar-Shaul, Mitzvah 
ve-Lev (1966), 167-77. 
[Joshua H. Shmidman] 


HATRY, CLARENCE CHARLES (1888-1965), British com- 
pany promoter. Born in London, the son of a silk merchant, 
Hatry was educated at St. Paul’s. In 1910 he took over his fa- 
ther’s silk business and promptly went bankrupt. Notwith- 
standing this setback, he emerged within a few years as a suc- 
cessful insurance broker. With the temporary boom created 
by the end of the World War 1, Hatry developed into probably 
the best-known company promoter in Britain, buying, con- 
solidating, and then selling virtually any company he could 
find, often amalgamating them into poorly conceived trusts 
and making and losing several fortunes. Just before the 1929 
Wall Street crash, when rumors of a large-scale swindle in- 
volving Hatry began to circulate in the City of London, he 
voluntarily confessed to fraud and, in 1930, was sentenced to 
14 years’ imprisonment for defrauding his customers of an es- 
timated £15 million. Released in 1939, Hatry reemerged in the 
post-1945 period as a reformed businessman, owning London's 
famous Hatchard’s Bookshop and other firms. Just after his re- 
lease from prison he also managed to write an intelligent book 
on immigration and minority groups, Light Out of Darkness 
(1939). He is said to have been depicted in numerous detective 
stories of the time in which a swindler is murdered, including 
Ngaio Marsh's Death at the Bar (1939). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB; DBB, III, 110-14. 


[William D. Rubinstein (24 ed.)] 


HATVANY-DEUTSCH, a 19"*-century family of Hungarian 
industrialists and landowners, originally from the province 
of Arad. In the 20" century members of the family achieved 
distinction as painters, writers, and patrons of the arts. Its 
founder was IGNAC DEUTSCH (1803-1873), who established 
Hungary’s first sugar refinery in the 1820s. Under his sons, 
BERNAT and JOZSEF (I) DEUTSCH, the business expanded 
and made an immense contribution to the Hungarian national 
economy. As a reward the brothers were raised to the nobil- 
ity in 1879 and authorized to add “de Hatvan” (“Hatvany”) to 
their surname, the town of Hatvan, east to Budapest, having 
become the center of their industrial operations. 

Jézsef 1’s son, SANDOR HATVANY-DEUTSCH (1852-1913), 
was, like his father and grandfather, born in Arad. He con- 
tinued the development of the family business and founded 
the Hungarian manufacturers’ association, but he was also a 
noted patron of the arts. He helped to establish various chari- 
table institutions and received a barony in 1908. Sandor’s sons 
gained distinction in Hungarian cultural life. The elder, Layos 
HATVANY (1880-1961), author, literary critic, and journalist, 
wrote in Hungarian and German. Born in Budapest, he en- 
tered the literary life of the Hungarian capital and, as a young 
man, was a founder of the literary periodical Nyugat. A gener- 
ous supporter of aspiring writers, he was a prominent cham- 
pion of Endre Ady (1877-1919), the great Hungarian poet. 
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Among the journals which Lajos Hatvany edited before and 
during World War 1 was Pesti Naplo (“Pest Journal”). His po- 
litical outlook was radical and he took an active part in the 
democratic October Revolution of 1918. At the outbreak of 
the Communist Revolution of 1919 he went to Vienna, but re- 
turned to Budapest in 1927 and gave himself up for trial. He 
was found guilty of treason and libeling the Hungarian peo- 
ple, and sentenced to a short term in prison. On his release he 
resumed his writing career, but with the advent of the Hitler 
regime, he was again forced to leave the country in 1938. He 
spent World War 11 in England and returned to Hungary in 
1947. During the 1950s he was condemned to silence, and was 
only granted recognition after 1959. 

Lajos Hatvany’s studies and criticisms were thorough. 
A convinced assimilationist and himself converted, he never 
ceased to deal with the problem of the Hungarian attitude 
toward Jews, and of Jewish assimilation and nationalism. 
His great trilogy, Urak és emberek (“Gentlemen and People,’ 
vol. 1, 1927; complete, 1963”), depicts the history of a Jewish 
family at the turn of the century and is a clear reflection of 
his own internal struggle. An English version of the first part 
appeared in New York as Bondy Jr. (1931). His other works in- 
clude Die Wissenschaft des Nichtwissenswerten (1908), a sat- 
ire on philological exaggerations; Die Beruehmten (1913), a 
drama; Das verwundete Land (1921); Gyulai Pal estéje (“The 
Sunset of Paul Gyulai,” 1911, 19607); and Ady — cikkek, emléke- 
zések, levelek (1959”). 

The second son of Sandor was the painter FERENC HAT- 
VANY (1881-1958). Like his brother Lajos, he was born in Bu- 
dapest and converted to Christianity. As a student he came 
under the influence of Adolf *Fényes. He acquired a fine col- 
lection of 19'*-century French paintings and some of his own 
nudes and still lifes are displayed in the Budapest Museum 
of Fine Arts. He settled in Paris about 1947 and died in Lau- 
sanne. 

The descendants of Ignac Deutsch’s other son, Bernat, 
also attained importance in Hungarian public life and a 
few of them remained within the Jewish fold. Bernat’s son, 
JOZSEF (IL) HATVANY-DEUTSCH (1858-1913), collaborated 
with his cousin Sandor in the development of the sugar in- 
dustry, and his banking and other financial interests made 
him one of the wealthiest Jews in Hungary. Active in Jewish 
communal affairs, he was a trustee and benefactor of the Bu- 
dapest rabbinical seminary and a generous supporter of the 
Hungarian Jewish Literary Society (Im1T). He also established 
pioneering welfare and sickness benefit schemes for workers 
in his factories. In 1908 Jozsef 11, like SAndor, was created a 
baron and became a member of the Hungarian parliament's 
upper house. He died in Germany. Jozsef 11’s children were 
the author LILI HATVANY (1890-1967), the political writer 
ANTONIA HATVANY-DEUTSCH (b. 1894), and the industri- 
alist and writer BERTALAN HATVANY (1900-1980). Born in 
Budapest, Bertalan was a successful businessman, and a pa- 
tron of literature, one of the writers whom he supported being 
the great Hungarian poet, Attila Jozsef (1905-1937). An active 
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Zionist and a generous contributor to the movement, he held 
views similar to those of the *Berit Shalom on the problem of 
peace between Jews and Arabs. Bertalan Hatvany left Hun- 
gary in 1939, spent some time in Australia, and then settled 
in Paris. His early travels are reflected in books such as Azsia 
és a nacionalizmus (“Asia and Nationalism,’ 1931); Azsia lelke 
(“The Soul of Asia? 1935, which includes much of Jewish in- 
terest, including impressions of Erez Israel); Konfuciustol Ne- 
hemidsig (“From Confucius to Nehemiah,’ 1936); A kinai kér- 
dés torténete (“History of the Chinese Question,’ 1938); and 
Az ut és az ige kényve (“The Book of the Way and the World? 
a translation of Tao-te Ching, 1957). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Kempelen, Magyarorszdgi zsid6 és zsidé 
eredetii csaladok, 2 (1938), 61-64; A. Szerb, Magyar irodalomtérténet 
(1943); Magyar Zsidé Lexikon (1929), s.v.; Magyar Irodalmi Lexikon, 


1 (1963), S.V.3 UJE, 5 (1941), 249-50. 
[Baruch Yaron] 


HAUBENSTOCK-RAMATI, ROMAN (1919-1994), com- 
poser. Haubenstock-Ramati was born in Cracow, where he 
worked as a radio conductor from 1947 until 1950. He then 
spent some years in Israel, heading the Central Music Li- 
brary, Tel Aviv, and teaching composition at the Rubin Acad- 
emy of Music there. In 1957 he settled in Vienna, where he 
directed the reading of modern scores for the Universal Edi- 
tion (1957-68). Later he was appointed professor of compo- 
sition at the Vienna Musikhochschule (1973-89), where he 
continued the Schoenberg tradition in his teaching, being 
himself a late representative of the Second Viennese School. 
In the 1950s Haubenstock-Ramati was impressed by the mo- 
bile sculptures of Alexander Calder and strove to express their 
kinetic energy in his music series of Mobiles (1957-58). The 
composer created variable forms in which components can 
be varied, repeated, or combined; he also developed his own 
system of graphic notation. The combination and confronta- 
tion of mobile and stable forms dominate his compositions 
of the 1960s, especially the opera Amerika, 1962-64, based on 
the novel by *Kafka. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: NG’; MGG’; Festschrift R. Haubenstock- 


Ramati (1989). 
[Yulia Kreinin (2™4 ed.)] 


°HAUPT, PAUL (1858-1926), U.S. Orientalist and Bible 
scholar. He taught from 1880 at the University of Goettingen. 
In 1885 he was appointed to head the incipient Oriental Sem- 
inary in Johns Hopkins University in Baltimore, Maryland, 
US., but he continued to lecture at Goettingen each summer 
until the outbreak of World War 1. His more than 500 publi- 
cations in German and English (as well as one Hebrew article 
on the Pentateuchal sources, 1895) and his training of several 
generations of Semitic philologists significantly influenced 
American biblical and Oriental studies. 

The scholarly writings of Haupt are governed by the em- 
pirical historical method with full employment of linguistic 
and philological data. His first essay, “The Oldest Semitic Verb 
Form” (in JRAS, 1878), showed that the Akkadian present is 
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probably the most archaic verb form preserved in the extant 
Semitic languages. His biblical commentaries on the Song of 
Songs (1902), Ecclesiastes (1905), Nahum (1907), Esther (1908), 
and Micah (1910) emphasize Hebrew metrics. In Purim (1906) 
he discussed the origin of the Purim festival, tracing it to the 
Persian Nauroz feast, and in Midian and Sinai (1909; = ZDMG, 
63 (1909), 506-30) he argued for the historical and cultural 
maturity of the Mosaic era. In his semipopular writings, Haupt 
was very productive, but whimsical and pontifical. Influenced 
by the writings of E. Burnouf, he wrote two learned articles 
on the Aryan ancestry of Jesus, which were later used by the 
Nazis as propaganda against the Jews. His original writings 
were supplemented by his editorial work on important se- 
ries of Orientalia and Biblica. He edited with W.R. Harper 
the early volumes of Hebraica and with Friedrich Delitzsch 
the Assyriologische Bibliothek and Beitraege zur Assyriologie 
und semitischen Sprachwissenschaft. Three series of Oriental 
studies published by Johns Hopkins University were under 
his supervision. He also edited the Polychrome Bible (1893, 
1896-1904) and with H.H. Furness edited the English trans- 
lation of selected portions. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Oriental Studies Dedicated to P. Haupt (1926), 
includes bibliography; Albright, in: Beitraege zur Assyriologie und 
semitischen Sprachwissenschaft, 10 no. 2 (1928), xiii-xxii. 


[Zev Garber] 


HAUPTMAN, HERBERT AARON (1917—_), U.S. mathema- 
tician and Nobel laureate in chemistry. Hauptman was born 
in New York City and received his B.S. at City College (1937), 
M.A. at Columbia University (1939), and Ph.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Maryland (1954) in mathematics after serving in the 
USS. Navy in World War 11 from 1942. He was a staff member of 
the Naval Research Laboratory in Washington, D.c. (1947-70), 
before joining the crystallography group of the Medical Foun- 
dation of Buffalo (now the Hauptman-Woodward Medical Re- 
search Institute), where he became research director in 1972 
and then president. He was also research professor in the de- 
partments of biophysical sciences and computer science of the 
University of Buffalo. Hauptman’s research work stems from 
his collaboration with the physicist Jerome Karle starting in 
1947. They developed mathematical methods for establishing 
the structure of complex molecules which could previously 
only be determined by time-consuming, classical crystallo- 
graphic techniques of more limited scope and accuracy. He 
was awarded the Nobel Prize jointly with Jerome Karle (1985), 
the only mathematician to have received the award in chem- 
istry. His Nobel lecture discusses the integration of direct and 
mathematical techniques for establishing molecular structure. 
Subsequently he continued to refine these methods, which are 
in universal use in basic and medical research and in drug de- 
sign. He remained actively involved in the work of the insti- 
tute named after him, which studies protein structure, protein 
interactions, and the alterations predisposing to disease. His 
many honors include the Gold Plate Award of the American 
Academy of Achievement (1986), election to the U.S. National 
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Academy of Sciences (1988), and an honorary degree from 
Bar-Ilan University (1990). 
[Michael Denman (24 ed.)] 


HAUPTMAN, JUDITH (1943- _), U.S. scholar of rabbinics, 
rabbi. Born in Brooklyn, New York, Hauptman was a gradu- 
ate of the Yeshivah of Flatbush in 1961. She then enrolled in 
Barnard College. After a year there, she moved to Jerusalem 
and spent three years studying at the Hebrew University; she 
then returned to Barnard College and received her bachelor’s 
degree in economics in 1967. At the same time, she also earned 
a bachelor’s of Hebrew literature in Talmud from the Seminary 
College of Jewish Studies. Hauptman continued her studies by 
entering the graduate program in rabbinics at jTs, receiving 
her masters degree in Talmud in 1973 and pursuing her doc- 
torate under the supervision of David *Weiss Halivni. When 
she completed her graduate studies in 1982, she became the 
first woman to ever be awarded a Ph.D. in the field of Talmud 
and Rabbinics. 

Hauptman then joined the faculty of the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary, where she served as the assistant dean of the 
Seminary College of Jewish Studies, held the Rabbi Philip R. 
Alstat Professorship in Talmud, and was appointed the E. Bil- 
lie Ivry Professor of Talmudic and Rabbinic Culture. 

One of the major focuses of Hauptman’s scholarly work 
has been in the synoptic study of rabbinic texts: the study of 
parallel and related texts found in different documents as a 
means of exploring the historical development of laws, tra- 
ditions, and documents in rabbinic culture and writing. Her 
first book, published in 1988, was Development of the Tal- 
mudic Sugya: Relationship Between Tannaitic and Amoraic 
Sources, which addresses the place of early, “tannaitic” litera- 
ture in the rabbinic culture of study that ultimately produced 
the two Talmuds. Hauptman became a pioneer in a growing 
new approach, one that sees in the Tosefta materials which 
predate the Mishnah and out of which mishnaic material 
was developed. 

A second prominent focus of both Hauptman’s schol- 
arly and other work has been Jewish feminism. In the early 
1970s she was a member of Ezrat Nashim, a group advocat- 
ing for the greater inclusion of women in Jewish ritual in the 
Conservative movement, including the ordination of women 
as rabbis. In 1972, she published “An Assessment of Women’s 
Liberation in the Talmud” in the journal Conservative Juda- 
ism, and two years later her essay “Images of Women in the 
Talmud” appeared in the collection Religion and Sexism, ed- 
ited by Rosemary Ruether; she went on to publish numerous 
works analyzing rabbinic attitudes and legislation regarding 
women. This aspect of Hauptman’s work is exemplified by her 
book Rereading the Rabbis: A Woman's Voice, published in 
1998. In this work, Hauptman examines the historic develop- 
ment of rabbinic legislation in a number of areas relating to 
women and women’s lives - marriage and divorce, social rela- 
tions between the sexes, dowry and inheritance, etc. - in or- 
der to demonstrate a consistent trend toward greater (though 
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still unequal) rights and protections for women over time. Her 
1993 articles “Some Thoughts on the Nature of Halakhic Adju- 
dication: Women and Minyan” and “Women and Prayer: An 
Attempt to Dispel Some Fallacies,” both in Judaism, became 
the basis on which jTs Chancellor Ismar *Schorsch revised 
JTS policy to allow full participation for all women in egali- 
tarian services at the seminary. 

Having trained rabbis for more than a decade and hav- 
ing advocated the ordination of women, Hauptman applied to 
the rabbinical school of the yrs. The result was quite surpris- 
ing. Citing concerns about the potential conflicts that might 
arise if Hauptman were to sit in classes with those who were 
her students on other occasions, Chancellor Schorsch de- 
nied her application. Undeterred, she subsequently enrolled 
in the Academy for Jewish Religion, and was ordained as a 
rabbi in 2003. 

[Gail Laibovitz (2"¢ ed.)] 


HAURAN (Heb. 7719), region in northeastern Transjordan, 
today part of Syria. The name occurs for the first time - as 
Hauranu - in the account of Shalmaneser 111’s expedition 
against Hazael of Aram-Damascus in 841 B.c.£. Tiglath-Pi- 
leser 111 in 733/2 B.C.E. turned it into an Assyrian province 
called Haurina. This is apparently the Hauran mentioned by 
Ezekiel in the only biblical reference to the place (47:15-18). 
In describing the ideal boundaries of Erez Israel, Ezekiel cites 
on the north “Hazer-Haticcon [probably Hazer-Inum] which 
is by the border of Hauran” and on the east “between Hauran 
and Damascus.” The Septuagint reads here “Auranitis”; the 
suffix -itis indicates that it was a Ptolemaic administrative 
district. In 198 B.c.£ the district of Hauran was taken from 
the Ptolemies by the Seleucids and with the decline of that 
kingdom it became the possession of the Itureans who held it 
also at the beginning of Roman rule. In order to restrain the 
inhabitants of adjacent *Trachonitis who were in the habit of 
raiding the convoys of Damascus, Augustus in 23 B.C.E. as- 
signed the Hauran (together with Trachonitis and Batanaea) to 
Herod who settled Jews there in military colonies (Jos., Ant., 
15:343; Wars, 1:398). It remained in the domain of the Hero- 
dian dynasty, passing from Herod's son Philip to Agrippa 1 and 
Agrippa 11 and with the death of the latter it was attached to 
Syria. At the end of the third century the Hauran was trans- 
ferred to Provincia Arabia of which it remained a part until 
the end of Byzantine rule. The Hauran flourished during the 
Roman period when many cities were founded there including 
Canatha and Dionysias-Soada. As it was located in Jewish ter- 
ritory, the Hauran was one of the places in the Second Temple 
period where beacons were lit to announce the approach of 
Rosh Ha-Shanah and the festivals. After the signals were re- 
ceived at the Hauran from Agrippina (Grapina)-Kawkab al- 
Hawa they were transmitted to Bet Bitlin (RH, 2:4). The Hau- 
ran’s border with the Nabatean kingdom in the Roman period 
can be very precisely established by inscriptions and eras used 
for dating purposes. The border included al-Mushannaf, Bo- 
sana (Busan), Habran, Dionysias-al-Suwayda, and Karak in 
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the Hauran. In Roman times it is therefore apparent that the 
concept of the Hauran had expanded and also included the 
fertile valley known today as al-Nugqra. The borders of Hau- 
ran thus reached Arabia along Wadi al-Dhahab in the south, 
the slopes of the Jebel el-Druze (Druze Mountain) in the east, 
Trachonitis in the north, and the Bashan (in the limited sense) 
and the city of Dion in the west. 

Jewish settlement in the Hauran continued in talmu- 
dic times; several rabbis bore its name (e.g., Hunya de-Berat 
Huran; TJ, Shek. 1:1, 46a). In the fourth and fifth centuries 
Christianity became deeply rooted in the Hauran as is in- 
dicated by the participation of bishops from the Hauran in 
church councils and the many ruins of churches found there. 
These churches inherited the independent style of the Eastern 
tradition which had evolved in the architecture and ornament 
of the buildings of the Hauran as early as Roman times and 
which also influenced synagogues in the Galilee. As in other 
border districts, Arabic influence increased in the Hauran 
in the Byzantine period. It was incorporated in the kingdom 
of Benu Ghassan under Byzantine protection but in 634 the 
Arabs conquered it without undue effort. The Hauran thereaf- 
ter declined until *Druze from Lebanon began settling there 
in the 18" century. Following the riots in Lebanon between 
Druze and Christians in 1860, Druze settlement in the Hauran 
increased considerably and the region today is called Jebel el- 
Druze (Mount of the Druzes). Geographically the term Hau- 
ran comprises three separate concepts: (1) Mt. Druze itself, 
5,900 ft. (1,800 m.) high; (2) the mountain, its slopes, and the 
el-Nugra valley; and (3) all of the eastern part of northern 
Transjordan from Damascus to the Yarmuk. About 80,000 
Druze live in the region. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Klein, Ever ha- Yarden (1925), 19-21; Tche- 
rikover, in: Tarbiz, 4 (1933), 233, 361; Avi- Yonah, Geog, index; E. Fouer, 
Die Provinzeinteilung des assyrischen Reiches (1920), 52, 63; Elliger, in: 
PJB, 32 (1936), 68-69; Noth, ibid., 33 (1937), 37-40; Epstein (Elath), 
in: PEFQS (1940), 13ff.; D. Sourdel, Les cultes de Hauran a lépoque ro- 
maine (1952); M. Dunand, Le Musée de Soueida (1934). 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


HAURWITZ, BERNARD (1905-1986), U.S. physical sci- 
entist. Haurwitz was born in Glogau, Germany, and stud- 
ied mathematics and science at the Universities of Breslau 
and Gottingen before getting his Ph.D. in geophysics at the 
University of Leipzig under the supervision of Ludwig Weick- 
mann (1931). After a lectureship in Leipzig (1931-32), he vis- 
ited the Massachusetts Institute of Technology (m1T) and 
the California Institute of Technology. Electing not to return 
to Nazi Germany, he worked at the University of Toronto as 
a Carnegie Institution fellow (1935-37) and with the Cana- 
dian Meteorological Service (1937-41). He returned to MIT as 
associate professor (1941-47) before moving to New York 
University as professor and chairman of the newly formed 
meteorology department and research associate at the Woods 
Hole Oceanographic Institution. He moved to Boulder, Col- 
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orado, initially as professor of geophysics at the University 
of Colorado and research associate at the High Altitude Ob- 
servatory (1959-64), and then to the National Center for 
Atmospheric Research to direct the Advanced Study Program 
(1964-67). On retirement (1976) he became senior research 
associate. During the period 1964-85 he was also research 
associate and then visiting professor at the Geophysical 
Institute of the University of Alaska in Fairbanks. Haurwitz’s 
research interests centered on dynamic meteorology, defined 
as the application of mathematics and physics to studying 
the atmosphere and ocean tides. He was a theoretician who 
also excelled in precise observation and analysis. He made 
major contributions to analyzing the physical state of the up- 
per atmosphere and its effects on ocean tides, the influence 
of solar activity on the atmosphere, and the nature of nocti- 
lucent clouds which form at very high altitudes and usually at 
high latitudes. His work had practical applications to weather 
forecasting, of particular importance during World War 11. 
Haurwitz was a renowned teacher and his papers and books 
are models of clarity. His honors included election to the U.S. 
National Academy of Sciences (1960), the Carl-Gustaf-Rossby 
Award of the American Meteorological Society (1962), and the 
Bowie Medal of the American Geophysical Union (1972). He 
served on the Board of Governors of the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem. Haurwitz was twice married, the second time 
to the scientist Marion Wood. He was passionate about hik- 
ing and skiing, activities that largely influenced his choice of 
working location. He died in Fort Collins, Colorado. 


[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


HAUSDORF, AZRIEL ZELIG (1823-1905), a precursor of 
the *Hibbat Zion movement and pioneer of Jewish settlement 
in Erez Israel. Born in Myslowice, Silesia, Hausdorf attended 
a yeshivah until the age of 20, when he went to London. He 
left in 1847, to settle in Jerusalem. He was a translator and ex- 
pert on Jewish subjects for the Austrian consul and also rep- 
resented the Jews at the Prussian consulate. He thus helped 
to protect the rights of refugees from Russia and Poland who 
did not enjoy the protection of a foreign power. When Baron 
Gustave de *Rothschild visited Erez Israel, Hausdorf assisted 
him in founding the Misgav la-Dakh Hospital in the Old 
City of Jerusalem. He was a founder of the Hevrat Ahavat 
Zion, formed by members of Kolel Hod (Holland-Deutsch- 
land community), which bought a plot of land in the vicin- 
ity of the Temple Mount (1858), in order to found the Battei 
Mahaseh quarter for the poor. The kolel sent him to Holland 
and Germany, where he acquired the support of Zevi Hirsch 
*Kalischer. He helped to acquire various plots of lands (near 
Jaffa and at Moza). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Hausdorf, Zelig Hausdorf u-Fe’ulotav le- 
Hatavat ve-Haramat Mazzav Ehav (1905); P. Grajewsky, Zikkaron 
la-Hovevim ha-Rishonim, 1 (1927), 24-26; 2 (1929), 45-47; Yaari, 
Sheluhei, 805-7; Eliav, in: Sinai, 61 (1967), 298-315. 

[Geulah Bat Yehuda (Raphael)] 
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HAUSDORFF, FELIX (1868-1942), German mathematician. 
Hausdorff was born in Breslau, and was professor of mathe- 
matics at Greifswald from 1913 to 1921 and at Bonn from 1921 
until his retirement in 1935. Together with his wife he commit- 
ted suicide in 1942 in order to avoid the deportation order of 
the Gestapo. Hausdorff was an authority on set theory and its 
applications to sets of points and real analysis. His textbook 
Mengenlehre (Leipzig, 1935) is recognized as one of the great 
classics of set theory. The depth and simplicity of his research 
into fundamental problems was a source of inspiration in the 
rapid development of modern mathematics. Hausdorff was 
devoted to music and literature and published belles lettres 
under the pen name of Paul Mongré. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Poggendorff’s biographisch-literarisches 
Handwoerterbuch der exakten Naturwissenschaften, 7a (1958), 402. 


[Barry Spain] 


HAUSER, EMIL (1893-1978), violinist and teacher. Born in 
Budapest, Hauser became a teacher at the Hoch Conserva- 
tory, Frankfurt, in 1913, and joined the Adolph Busch Quar- 
tet. In 1917 he formed the Budapest String Quartet, in which 
he played first violin, until emigrating to Palestine in 1932. He 
founded the Palestine Music Conservatory, Jerusalem, in 1933, 
which was the first professionally oriented music school in the 
country with a comprehensive program for all instruments, 
theory, composition, history, and Arab music. Hauser headed 
the chamber music class at the Juilliard School of Music, New 
York, from 1947 until 1959 and Pablo Casals’ master courses 
in Zermatt, Switzerland, for four years. His Interpretation of 
Music for Ensemble was published in 1952. 


[Jehoash Hirschberg (2"¢ ed.)] 


HAUSER, HENRI (1866-1946), French historian. Hauser 
was born and educated in Oran, Algeria, but made his career 
in France. He was professor of ancient and medieval history 
at the University of Clermont-Ferrand (1893), taught modern 
history at the University of Dijon (1903), and after 1921 eco- 
nomic history at the University of Paris. Hauser’s works in- 
clude Lenseignement des sciences sociales (1903), Travailleurs et 
marchands dans lancienne France (1920), and Les débuts du ca- 
pitalisme (1927). In Limpérialisme américain (1905), he proph- 
esied the decline of Europe and dominance of the United 
States, and his Méthodes allemandes dexpansion économique 
(1915) pertained largely to the role German industry had 
upon the outbreak of World War 1. When the Nazis occupied 
France in 1940, he fled to the south where, in hiding and de- 
spite failing eyesight, he completed a study on the economic 
thought of Richelieu. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: American Historical Review, 52 (1946), 221f., 


obituary. 
[George Schwab] 


HAUSER, PHILIP MORRIS (1909-1994), U.S. sociologist. 
Hauser was born in Chicago, where he also studied, receiv- 
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ing his Ph.D. from the University of Chicago in 1938. From 
1938 until 1947 he was deputy director at the U.S. Bureau of 
the Census; in 1947 he was appointed professor of sociology 
at the University of Chicago. He was president of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Association (1967-68) as well as the Ameri- 
can Statistical Association and the Population Association 
of America. 

Hauser worked on various studies of population, urban 
problems, and city planning. He continued the ecological 
emphasis of the Chicago School of Sociology, and channeled 
it demographically. He founded the University of Chicago's 
Population Research Center, a leading center for the study of 
demographic processes. He served as its director until 1979. 
Hauser became the Lucy Flower Professor Emeritus of Urban 
Sociology at the University of Chicago in 1974. 

An internationally known demographer, Hauser was an 
active proponent of population control in the United States 
and elsewhere. He also took an active interest in the civil rights 
movement. Especially concerned with the consequences of ra- 
cial segregation and overpopulation, Hauser was a member 
of Chicago board of governors of the Metropolitan Housing 
and Planning Council (1958 to 1970) and served as a consul- 
tant for the city’s Department of Development & Planning 
and the Department of Health. In 1963 he became chairman 
of the Advisory Panel for the Desegregation of the Chicago 
public schools 

His works include Government Statistics for Business Use 
(1946), Population and World Politics (1958), Housing a Me- 
tropolis (1960), The Population Dilemma (1963), Handbook for 
Social Research in Urban Areas (1967), Differential Mortality in 
the United States (with E. Kitagawa, 1973), Social Statistics in 
Use (1975), and The Challenge of Americas Metropolitan Popu- 
lation Outlook, 1960 to 1985 (with P. Hodge). 


[Werner J. Cahnman / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


HAUSER, RITA ELEANOR (1934-_ ), U.S. lawyer and u.N. 
representative known for her interests in world peace, human 
rights, and philanthropic ideals. The elder of two daughters 
of Nathan and Frieda Abrams, Hauser received her B.A. from 
Hunter College in 1954, did graduate work in France on a Ful- 
bright Scholarship, and attended Harvard Law School where 
she was one of the first women students. Hauser’s advanced 
degrees included a Ph.D. in political economy from the Uni- 
versity of Strasbourg in France; an LL.B. from New York Uni- 
versity Law School, and the French equivalent of an LL.B. (a 
License en droit) from the University of Paris Law Faculty. An 
international lawyer, Hauser was senior partner and counsel 
in the New York City law firm Strook, Strook, and Lavan for 
more than 20 years. Raised in a Republican family, Hauser 
became involved in high-level Republican politics, where she 
was recognized as a distinguished strategist and speech writer. 
Hauser was appointed as the U.S. Representative to the United 
Nations Commission on Human Rights from the late 1960s to 
the early 1970s and was also a member of the United States del- 
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egation to the United Nations General Assembly. While serv- 
ing at the u.N. Hauser met Golda *Meir, who encouraged her 
engagement with Jewish issues and Middle East politics. As 
head of the International Center for Peace (1984-91) Hauser 
was instrumental within the team brokering the Oslo Accords 
between the Palestine Liberation Organization and the State of 
Israel. In her capacity as chair of the International Peace Acad- 
emy (which is affiliated with the United Nations), Hauser was 
also invited by the Palestine Elections Committee to serve as 
an official observer of the 1996 Palestinian elections. Hauser 
and her husband, Gustave, the parents of two children, cre- 
ated the Hauser Foundation, a philanthropic organization 
“that aims to illuminate the vital role that the nonprofit sector 
and nongovernmental organizations play in aiding societies 
to discover and accomplish important public purpose.” The 
Hauser Foundation also focused specifically on conflict reso- 
lution in the Middle East. Hauser was the founding chair of 
the Advisory Board of the RAND Center for the Middle East 
Public Policy (an acronym, RAND, was derived from the con- 
traction of research and development). Hauser was director of 
the International Institute for Strategic Studies in London and 
served on the boards of the New York Philanthropic Society 
and the Lincoln Center for Performing Arts. She also served 
as vice chair of the Dean’s Advisory Board of Harvard Law 
School, as national co-chair of the Harvard University Cam- 
paign, and on commissions of the U.S. Department of State 
and at the Brookings Institution. In 2001 President Bush ap- 
pointed her to the U.S. President’s Foreign Advisory Board and 
to the U.S. President’s Intelligence Oversight Board. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Gursky, “Hauser, Rita Eleanor,’ in: P.E. 
Hyman and D. Dash Moore (eds.), Jewish Women in America: An 
Historical Encyclopedia, vol. 2 (1997), 602-4. WEBSITE: www.afgw. 
libraries.psu.edu/profiles/hauser.html. 


[Marla Brettschneider (2"4 ed.)] 


HAUSNER, BERNARD (1874-1938), rabbi, Polish Zionist 
leader, and representative of Poland in Palestine. Born in 
Czortkow, Galicia, he studied at the University of Vienna and 
at the rabbinical seminary there, graduating in 1901. He taught 
religion at the secondary schools of Lemberg (1899-1914) and 
was rabbi and spiritual leader of the Lemberg Jewish com- 
munity for the two years that the city was occupied by the 
Russians (1914-16). He also served as military chaplain in the 
Austrian army on various fronts (1916-18). After the war he 
became a leader of the Zionist movement, particularly of Miz- 
rachi, in Poland. He served as a member of the Sejm (Polish 
parliament) from 1922 to 1927, when he settled in Palestine. 
In 1926 Hausner published a treatise in Polish on the financial 
rehabilitation of Poland, which earned him the reputation of 
an economic expert. In Palestine, he served first as economic 
adviser to the Polish government and later (1932-34) as Pol- 
ish consul in Tel Aviv. Both in Poland and Palestine, Haus- 
ner took an active part in public affairs and published essays 
on Jewish subjects (in Polish), as well as a Polish translation 
of the mahzor. 
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His son was GIDEON *HAUSNER (1915-1990), chief pros- 
ecutor in the *Eichmann trial. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tidhar, 9 (1958), 3316-17; EZD, 2 (1960), 
19-23. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Majchrowski et al. (eds.), Kto byl 
kim wdrugiej Rzeczypospolitej (1994), 293. 

[Getzel Kressel] 


HAUSNER, GIDEON (1915-1990), Israeli lawyer. Haus- 
ner was born in Lvov (Lemberg) where his father Bernard 
*Hausner was rabbi. He came to Erez Israel in 1927 and after 
graduating from the Hebrew University in 1941 and from the 
Law School in 1943 entered private practice. He was lecturer 
in Commercial Law at the Hebrew University from 1954 to 
1960, when he was appointed Attorney General, serving un- 
til 1963. In this capacity he served as chief prosecutor in the 
*Eichmann Trial, about which he wrote Justice in Jerusalem 
(1966, 1967”). Speaking in the name of the Jewish people in a 
powerful opening statement and telling the story of the Holo- 
caust with the aid of over 100 witnesses and 1,600 documents, 
Hausner became the voice most clearly identified with the trial 
and the achievement of a final reckoning with one of the most 
monstrous figures of the Nazi era. Hausner was a member of 
the Knesset from 1965 to 1981, representing the Independent 
Liberal Party and was chairman of its parliamentary group 
from 1967 to 1974. He was a minister without portfolio in the 
Israeli cabinet from 1974 to 1977. He was chairman of the Israel 
Association for Human Rights since 1965 and of the Council 
of Yad Vashem from 1969. 


°HAUTVAL, ADELAIDE (1906-1988), French psychia- 
trist and Righteous Among the Nations. Born in Hohwald 
(Bas Rhin), France, to a Protestant family, Hautval studied 
medicine in Strasbourg and after her qualification worked 
in several psychiatric wards. In April 1942, traveling to her 
mother’s funeral, she was arrested trying to cross the demar- 
cation line separating the two zones of France without a per- 
mit. Awaiting her trial in Bourges prison, she vehemently 
protested the harsh treatment of Jewish prisoners who were 
incarcerated there. The reply she received was, “As you wish 
to defend them, you will follow their fate” Sent to Auschwitz 
with a convoy of women prisoners, she arrived there in Janu- 
ary 1943. She reportedly bore a sign, stitched on her overcoat, 
with the inscription: “A friend of the Jews.” At Auschwitz, 
she helped hide a group of women afflicted with typhus and 
looked after them as best as she could. She was then asked 
by the ss garrison doctor, Eduard Wirths, to participate in 
the sterilization experiments practiced on the bodies of Jew- 
ish women in the infamous Block 10, which involved remov- 
ing their ovaries either surgically or by means of radiation in 
order to produce sterility. Hautval told Wirths that she was 
completely opposed to these experiments. Wirths was sur- 
prised that she would object to a program whose ultimate 
purpose was the preservation of a superior race. Wirths asked 
her, “Cannot you see that these people are different from you?” 
and she answered him that there were several other people 
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different from her, starting with him. After her confronta- 
tion with Dr. Wirths, she was advised to stay out of sight; 
she feared retribution but was not punished. Moved to the 
nearby Birkenau camp, she continued to practice medicine 
and heal the prisoners as much as possible, considering the 
circumstances, until August 1944, when she was transferred 
to the Ravensbrueck women’s camp in Germany. She sur- 
vived and was liberated in April 1945. In 1963, she appeared 
in London at the trial of Leon Uris vs. Wladyslaw Dering. 
Uris, in his book Exodus, had mentioned the experiments 
perpetrated by Dering and others on bodies of prisoners in 
Auschwitz, without the use of anesthesia, and Dering had 
consequently sued Uris for libel. A witness for the defense, 
Hautval refuted Dering’s claim that it was futile to disobey or- 
ders in Auschwitz, since in Dering’s words, “to refuse would 
be sabotage,” adding that in Auschwitz “all law, normal, hu- 
man, and God’s law were finished.” Hautval, by contrast, 
maintained that ss orders to remove women’s ovaries could 
be gotten around in such ways as to avoid punishment. Jus- 
tice Lawton in his summing up of the evidence to the jury 
described Dr. Hautval as “perhaps one of the most impres- 
sive and courageous women who has ever given evidence in 
the courts of this country [England].” Years later, recalling the 
Holocaust, she stated: “This unspeakable horror could have 
been avoided. If only this organized contempt of humanity, 
this megalomaniac insanity, had been confronted by a civi- 
lized world — lucid, courageous, and determined to safeguard 
its primary values.” On a visit to Israel in 1966, to plant a tree 
in the Garden of the Righteous at Yad Vashem, after being 
honored the previous year with the title of Righteous Among 
the Nations, she stated, “The return of the people of Israel to 
their own country is an accomplishment concerning not only 
itself but the world at large.... Israel has always played a gesta- 
tive, fermentative role, due to which it was hated or respected. 
Its mission in the world continues. May Israel remain faith- 
ful to it. The entire history of the Jewish people demonstrates 
the primacy of spiritual forces. Hence, its undertaking can- 
not but be successful” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yad Vashem Archives M31-100; A. Hautval 
and H. Tennyson, “Who Shall live, Who Shall Die?” in: Intellectual 
Digest, Vol 11, No. 7 (March 1972), 52-54; M. Hill and N. Williams, 
Auschwitz in England (1965); M. Paldiel, The Path of the Righteous 
(1993), 62-64; “Auschwitz in an English Court: The Dossier on Dr. 
Dering,’ in: World Jewry: Review of the World Jewish Congress, Vol. 
vit, No. 3 (May/June 1964); I. Gutman (ed.), Encyclopedia of the Righ- 
teous Among the Nations: France (2003), 298-99. 


[Mordecai Paldiel (2™4 ed.)] 


HAVANA, capital of Cuba; general population: 2,180,000 
(2001); estimated Jewish population 1,000 (82% of the Jews 
in the country). 

During colonial times Havana was considered by Spain 
as “the key to the Americas” for its important strategic loca- 
tion. It was the meeting point of the treasure fleet on its return 
to Spain. Historians assume that *Crypto-Jews were present 
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among the inhabitants of Havana as well as among the mer- 
chants from non-Catholic countries who were involved in il- 
legal commerce with the Spaniards. 

The first Jewish group to settle in Havana after Cuban in- 
dependence (1902) came from the United States. They founded 
the United Hebrew Congregation in 1906. They were followed 
by Sephardim, mainly from Turkey, whose communal congre- 
gation, Shevet Ahim, was founded in 1914. In the 1920s thou- 
sands of Jews from Eastern Europe arrived in Cuba, hoping 
to use it as a stepping stone to the U.S. Many of them settled 
in Havana, where they founded the Centro Israelita (Jewish 
Center) in 1925, together with a large number of social, reli- 
gious, cultural, and political organizations. In the late 1930s 
and during World War 11 Havana became a temporary ha- 
ven for thousands of Jews fleeing Nazi Germany, using loop- 
holes in Cuba’s immigration laws. In May 1939, however, Ha- 
vana was the scene of the tragic episode of the s.s. *St. Louis, 
whose passengers were refused landing and were compelled 
to return to Europe, where many of them perished in exter- 
mination camps. 

Following World War 11 the Havana community pros- 
pered both economically and socially. In 1951 the Ashke- 
nazi community laid the cornerstone for the Patronato, a 
magnificent building that symbolized the social mobility 
and prosperity of Havana Jews. When the Sephardim in- 
augurated their Sephardi Center, Fidel Castro was already 
in power. 

The Cuban revolution of 1959 marked the decline of Ha- 
vana Jews. Following the nationalization of private business, 
around 90% of them emigrated from Cuba, most of them to 
the United States. The government respected the right of the 
Jewish community to continue its religious life, but the de- 
mographic decline, the emigration of lay and religious lead- 
ers, and the influence of the atheistic policy of the state had a 
growing impact on Jewish life. In 1973 Cuba severed its dip- 
lomatic relations with Israel, and the isolation of Havana Jews 
increased. The deterioration of communal life continued until 
the late 1980s, when 752 Jews (82% of the total in Cuba) were 
registered in the community’s records for the distribution of 
products for Passover, sent annually by the Canadian Jew- 
ish Congress. 

Since 1990 the community in Havana experienced a 
great revival. The collapse of Communism in the Soviet Union 
forced the Castro government to look for new sources of hard 
currency, and Cuba was opened to tourists and foreign inves- 
tors. The community in Havana receives moral and material 
support from Jewish organizations, especially from the *Joint 
Distribution Committe. Today there are three religious con- 
gregations functioning in Havana - the Patronato (with a 
Conservative synagogue), Adath Israel (Orthodox), and the 
Sephardi Center. In addition there are several other groups, 
including the B’nai B'rith, the Women’s Organization, and 
orT. For a detailed history of Havana Jews (including biblio- 
graphy) see *Cuba. 

[Margalit Bejarano (2™4 ed.)] 
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HAVA OF MANOSQUE 


HAVA (also known as Hana or Fava) OF MANOSQUE, sur- 
geon in early 14 century Provence. Hava was one of many 
Jewish women active in medicine during the Middle Ages. She 
belonged to a prominent medical family; her husband and son 
were also surgeons and she probably apprenticed with a rela- 
tive. In late 1321 or early 1322 Hava faced court charges over 
her treatment of a Christian who had injured his testicles; the 
court wanted to know if Hava had palpated the wound. She 
answered in the negative because her son, Bonafos, had as- 
sisted in the treatment. Hava gave the instructions and des- 
ignated the necessary medicines, while her son had physical 
contact with the patient. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Shatzmiller, “No 477 in: Médecine et Justice 
en Provence Médiévale: Documents de Manosque, 1262-1348. Aix-en- 
Provence: Publications de Université de Provence, (1989), 150-51; 
“Hava/Hana of Manosque;,’ in: E. Taitz, S. Henry, and C. Tallan, The 
yps Guide to Jewish Women, 600 B.C.E.-1900 C.E. (2003), 79. 


[Cheryl Tallan (24 ed.)] 


HAVAS, GEZA (pen name, K. Havas Géza; 1905-1945), Hun- 
garian journalist, born in Nagykanizsa. In 1936 he joined the 
review Szép szé, whose editor was the poet Attila Jozsef. He 
chose the Nazi economists as his target and wrote incisive 
articles against them. He also edited collections of essays on 
socialism and wrote a study on Magyar lyrics of the 20 cen- 
tury, Uj magyar lira (1940). From 1941 he was interned in labor 
camps and in 1944 was deported to Germany. He died in the 
concentration camp of Guenskirchen, near *Mauthausen, a 
few hours before the arrival of the U.S. Army. 


HAVAZZELET (Heb. n?27), Hebrew newspaper, first pub- 
lished in Jerusalem in 1863, discontinued after approximately 
one year, revived at the end of 1870, and continued until close 
to the outbreak of World War 1. Founded by Israel Bak, a pio- 
neer of the Hebrew press, Havazzelet began publication after 
*Ha-Levanon on July 13, 1863 in the wake of a controversy 
which broke out in Jerusalem concerning the affairs of the Ez 
Hayyim school. It opposed the position taken by Ha-Leva- 
non, its journalistic rival. So fierce was the dispute that both 
papers were forced to discontinue publication in 1864. When 
Havazzelet resumed publication in 1870, Bak’s son-in-law, LD. 
Frumkin, gradually moved into the editorial staff, and soon 
became its editor. In the last years of the paper his son Gad 
Frumkin also served as editor. 

The paper was the organ of the Hasidim, who were a 
minority among the general Ashkenazi yishuv in Jerusalem, 
mainly composed of Mitnaggedim. Havazzelet opposed the 
leadership of the Ashkenazi yishuv and supported the pro- 
grams for the settlement of Israel (see S. *Berman, Rabbi J. 
*Alkalai) which were opposed by Ashkenazi rabbis of Jeru- 
salem. In 1873 it launched an attack against the controllers of 
the halukkah funds and those countered with a boycott against 
Havazzelet and its editor. Frumkin advocated the “productiv- 
ization” of the Jewish community in Israel, especially by means 
of agriculture, and opposed Sir Moses Montefiore’s programs 
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because of his excessive sympathy for those in charge of the 
halukkah. He encouraged young forces from among the mem- 
bers of the yishuv to participate in the newspaper. 

Havazzelet appeared originally as a monthly, and from 
the second copy of the second year as a weekly, continu- 
ing as such for several decades. Only in its last years was the 
format enlarged, and the paper was published three times a 
week (1908-10); in the end it was printed again as a weekly. In 
1870-71 a Yiddish supplement (Die Roze) came out. The liter- 
ary supplement was called Pirhei Havazzelet. In 1882, under 
the editorship of A.M. Luncz, there was published a foreign 
language supplement called Gazette de Jerusalem, and in 1884, 
the supplement Mevasseret Ziyyon appeared under the editor- 
ship of Eliezer Ben-Yehuda. 

After the pogroms in Russia in the beginning of the 1880s 
the paper advocated aliyah and encouraged the first immi- 
grants to settle on the land of Petah Tikvah. With the arrival 
of the first wave of aliyah from Russia and from Yemen, the 
paper endeavored to ease their absorption both in agricul- 
tural work and in Jerusalem. Frumkin invited Ben- Yehuda to 
Jerusalem from Paris to work on the Havazzelet. Ben-Yehuda’s 
publication of his own independent newspaper, Ha-Zevi in the 
autumn of 1884, gave rise to an antagonism between Ha-Zevi 
and Havazzelet. Havazzelet soon became the mouthpiece of 
the older generation of the yishuv in Jerusalem, while Ha-Zevi 
supported the new yishuy, especially the agricultural villages. 
The former, which in the beginning had been in opposition 
to the halukkah, now became its loyal supporter. It now re- 
jected the program of enlightenment that it had advocated in 
the 1870s, turned against the modernists of the yishuv, and 
later opposed political Zionism. 

Gad Frumkin tried to revive the flagging spirit of the 
Havazzelet at the beginning of the present century, but his 
energy was curbed by his father. While this newspaper died 
out, a new press with an entirely different direction rose in its 
place. Havazzelet nevertheless raised a generation of writers 
and scholars, mainly from the old yishuv, who later filled dis- 
tinguished positions in literature, science, and public life in 
Jerusalem and Erez Israel. In 1954 a selection of the writings 
of I.D. Frumkin from the volumes of the Havazzelet, together 
with a comprehensive introduction and comments, was pub- 
lished in Jerusalem. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Kressel, “Ha-Levanon” ve-“Ha-Havazzelet” 
(1943); idem, Toledot ha-Ittonut ha-Ivrit be-Erez Yisrael (1964; see 
cap. 1); G. Yardeni, Ha-Ittonut ha-Ivrit be-Erez Yisrael bi-Shenot 
1863-1904 (1969), 17-81, 107-162; A. Frumkin, In Friling fun Idishn 
Sotsialism (1940); G. Frumkin, Derekh Shofet bi-Yrushalayim (1955); 
D. Idelovitch (ed.), Kovez Maamarim le-Divrei Yemei ha-Ittonut be- 
Erez Yisrael, 2 (1936), 28-38; S. Ha-Levi, Ha-Sefarim ha-Ivriyyim she- 


Nidpesu bi-Yrushalayim (1963). 
[Getzel Kressel] 


HAVDALAH (Heb. m9727; “distinction”), blessing recited at 
the termination of Sabbaths and festivals, in order to empha- 
size the distinction between the sacred and the ordinary, with 
regard to the Sabbath (or festival) that is departing and the or- 
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dinary weekday. Havdalah is one of the most ancient blessings: 
according to the Talmud “the men of the *Great Synagogue 
instituted blessings and prayers, sanctifications and Havdalot 
for Israel” (Ber. 33a). Some authorities hold that the obligation 
to recite the Havdalah derives from the Pentateuch. Accord- 
ing to the Babylonian Talmud, it was originally inserted in the 
Amidah, but subsequently “when they became richer - they in- 
stituted that it should be said over the cup of wine; when they 
became poor again - they inserted it again into the prayer” 
(ibid.). Three views are mentioned in the Jerusalem Talmud 
(Ber. 5:2, 9b): (1) Havdalah was originally inserted in the Ami- 
dah and then also transferred to the cup of wine “for the ben- 
efit of the children’; (2) it was originally instituted over the cup 
of wine; (3) it was instituted in both places at the same time. 
Because of these variations, there were four opinions, already 
in the time of the tannaim, on the place of Havdalah in the 
Amidah. Moreover, in accordance with most of the tannaim, 
the present practice is to recite the proper Havdalah bless- 
ing over the cup of wine, while in the Amidah only mention 
of it should be made. At a much later date, in the middle of 
the medieval period, the custom began to develop of reciting 
Havdalah over a cup of wine in the synagogue as well, in order 
to exempt those who had no wine (cf. Ta’an. 24a). 

The text of the Havdalah ceremony over a cup of wine 
developed over a long period of time and, in the Ashkenazi 
version, a number of verses were added at the beginning as “a 
good omen” (Tur, OH 296:1). These usually commence with, 
“Behold, God is my salvation,” etc. (Isa. 12:2-3). This intro- 
duction is followed by three blessings - over wine, spices, and 
light - inserted in the Havdalah arrangement much before the 
time of *Bet Hillel and Bet Shammai, who already differed 
about their text and order (Ber. 8:5), even though R. Judah 
ha-Nasi instituted the last two over the cup of wine merely 
for the benefit of his household (Pes. 54a). The purpose of the 
blessing over light - “Who createst the light of the fire” - is to 
show that work is now permitted and to stress the departure 
of the Sabbath. The blessing over the wine itself stems from 
the duty to recite Havdalah over a cup of wine, as in the case 
of *Kiddush. The reason for the blessing over spices has not 
been clarified. The rishonim explained it as compensation to 
the Jew for the loss of the “additional soul” which tradition- 
ally accompanied the Jew throughout the Sabbath (see Taan. 
27b; Sof. 17:5; and see Tos. to Pes. 102b); other reasons have 
also been suggested (Tur, OH 296). 

The Havdalah blessing itself, the fourth and final, accord- 
ing to the order of the prayer, was known from early times in 
various versions, differing primarily in the number of dis- 
tinctions (e.g. “between the Sabbath and the other days of the 
week”) they contained. In the Talmud (Pes. 103b; Ty, Ber. 5:2, 
gb) it is laid down that “He who would recite but few distinc- 
tions, must recite not less than three, but he who would pro- 
liferate must not recite more than seven.” R. Judah ha-Nasi, 
however, recited only one, the distinction “between the holy 
and the profane” (Pes. loc. cit.). Poetic versions containing 
seven distinctions have been preserved in the Genizah frag- 
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ments (see Zulay in bibl.). Similarly with its wording in the 
Amidah of which various versions are known in the liturgies, 
of the different communities and in the Genizah fragments 
(see Zulay, bibl.). 

Havdalah over a cup of wine is customary also when the 
Sabbath is immediately followed by a festival, since the fes- 
tival’s stringency is less than that of the Sabbath (Hul. 26b). 
Combined in this case with the Kiddush, its wording is: “Who 
makest a distinction between holy and holy.” The order of this 
Kiddush-Havdalah is indicated by the well-known acrostic 
*yaknehaz (yayin (“wine”), Kiddush, ner (“candle”), Havdalah, 
zeman (“season” = she-heheyanu)). This Havdalah is men- 
tioned in the evening blessing for the sanctification of the day 
and the combined formula, fixed by *Rav and *Samuel in Bab- 
ylonia, is known as “the pearl of Rav and Samuel” (Ber. 33b). 
When the termination of the festival is followed by a working 
day, Havdalah is recited without candle or spices. 

There are many customs connected with Havdalah: the 
pouring of some of the wine on the ground as an omen of 
blessing (cf. Er. 65a), and hence the custom of overfilling the 
cup (Turei Zahav to OH 296:1); passing the last drop of wine 
in the cup over the eyes (cf. pdRE 20), and extinguishing the 
lamp with the remaining drops; when saying the blessing over 
the light, some look at their fingernails and some at the lines 
on their palms (S. Assaf, Sifran shel Rishonim (1935), 177). Af- 
ter Havdalah it is customary to chant special hymns, the best 
known being: “May He who sets the holy and the ordinary 
apart,’ originally instituted for the termination of the Day of 
Atonement, and “Elijah the prophet.” Other songs and hymns 
said before or after Havdalah are mostly based upon the Jeru- 
salem Talmud (loc. cit.). 

[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 
The Spice Box (Hadas) 
In the ceremony of Havdalah, it is customary for a box of ar- 
omatic *spices to be handed round accompanied with an ap- 
propriate blessing. In medieval Europe, sweet-smelling herbs 
such as myrtle (Heb. hadas) were generally used for this pur- 
pose. For this reason, the spice box came to be known as a 
“hadas” when spices were substituted for herbs. The moment 
of transition is marked by Rabbi Ephraim of Regensburg in 
the 12" century, who recorded that he said the blessing not 
over a branch of myrtle, but over spices contained in a spe- 
cial glass receptacle. This is probably the earliest mention of a 
special spice box. The earliest extant example, however, dates 
from about 1550. It originated from the synagogue at Fried- 
berg, Germany and is now in the Jewish Museum, New York. 
Another example, dated 1543, was formerly in the Landes 
museum at Kassel but was lost when the museum was de- 
stroyed by the Nazis. The spice box has taken a large variety 
of forms and has inspired craftsmen to fantasy and often to 
whimsy. Among the Ashkenazi Jews it often took the form of 
a fortified tower. It has been suggested that this form was ad- 
opted because spices, which came from the Orient, were so 
valuable that they had to be stored in the castle or city hall. 
It is also thought to have been derived from the ritual imple- 
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ments of the Church, such as the monstrance and thurible, 
which also took this form, as the implements of the Church 
were executed by the same gentile craftsmen as those of the 
synagogue. A “Jewish monstrance” commissioned from a 
Frankfurt silversmith in 1550 is thus probably a spice box. The 
tower form could be imitated from a local tower or church 
steeple, surrounded by a balustrade, surmounted with a pen- 
nant and carrying a clock face indicating the conclusion of 
the Sabbath. It was executed in silver, sometimes engraved to 
resemble masonry, and later in filigree. Human and animal 
figures were placed around the tower: biblical worthies, sol- 
diers, musicians, various synagogal officials such as the shohet 
(ritual slaughterer) with his knife, the scribe with his pen and 
inkwell, the Schulklopfer with his hammer (who woke wor- 
shipers for morning prayers), or sometimes a Jew holding a 
beaker of wine and performing Havdalah. A variant of the 
tower form was executed in northern Italy in the 18 cen- 
tury, where it was covered with delicate filigree work, studded 
with semiprecious stones and adorned with enamel plaques 
depicting scenes from the Bible. Spice boxes were also made 
in many other forms, such as animals, fish, birds, flowers and 
fruit, and even windmills. There was also the simpler form of 
round, square, or rectangular boxes. On occasion the spice 
box was combined with the taperholder used in the Havdalah 
ceremony. The spices were contained in a drawer beneath the 
taper, which was sometimes supported by a figure. In the East 
small jars and boxes were used to keep the herbs. In Persia 
these were jars with elongated necks, sometimes filled with 
rose water. As a result of the revival of Jewish ritual and syna- 
gogal art in Israel and the United States after World War 11, 
spice boxes have been designed and executed by eminent art- 
ists in a contemporary manner. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Brueck, Pharisaeische Volkssitten und Ri- 
tualien (1840), 108-25; A. Jawitz, Mekor ha-Berakhot (1910), 44-47; 
Abrahams, Companion 172f,, 145, 190f.; I. Elbogen, in: Festschrift... 
I. Lewy (1911), 173-87; Mann, in: HUCA, 2 (1925), 318f. Finesingen, 
ibid., 12-13 (1937-38), 347-65; Zulay, in: Sefer Assaf (1953), 303-6; ET, 
8 (1957), 67-102; Narkiss, in: Eretz Israel, 6 (1960), 189-98. 


HAVER, 16*-century family of rabbis, originally from Da- 
mascus. The best-known members of the family are Isaac 
and his son Hayyim. 1sa ac (d. 1541) was a rabbi and posek. 
According to Moses *Basola, before 1522 he was the head of 
the Sicilian community of Damascus and a physician. He 
discussed halakhic problems with Jacob *Berab 1. He died 
in Damascus and in 1564 his remains were taken by his son 
HAYYIM, to Safed for burial. Hayyim was already an impor- 
tant rabbi of Safed before his father’s death, since his signa- 
ture appears on a ruling of 1536 together with those of other 
great Safed halakhists (see Responsa Avkat Rokhel, of Joseph 
Caro, no. 124). He was apparently called to Damascus to suc- 
ceed his father. In 1546, in accordance with his father’s custom, 
Hayyim sent to Safed from Damascus the yearly calendar of 
the Sicilian community. He appears to have returned to Safed 
after a number of years and to have become one of the mem- 
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bers of the bet din of Moses di * Trani, his signature appearing 
on a halakhic ruling of 1557 together with that of Di Trani and 
Shem Tov Bibas (Moses di Trani, Responsa Mabit, 1:287). A 
ruling by Hayyim from his Damascus period appears in Avkat 
Rokhel (no. 114). He died in Safed. 1s aac, one of his sons, is 
mentioned in a responsum of 1567 (Mabbit, 2:88). Apparently 
JOSHUA HAVER, the friend of Israel *Najara and a merchant 
in Syria, was also a member of this family. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ashtor, Toledot, 2 (1951), 494; Assaf, in: Ks, 
22 (1945/46), 244; Frumkin-Rivlin, 1 (1929), 82; R.J.Z. Werblowsky, 
Joseph Karo, Lawyer and Mystic (1962), 92 n. 6. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
puy: A. David, in: Zion and Jerusalem, The Itinerary of Rabbi Moses 


Basola (1521-1523) (1999), 87. 
[Abraham David] 


HAVER, HAVERIM (Heb. 129, pl. 0°72; “member”), the 
name for those belonging to a group that undertook to ob- 
serve meticulously both the laws of *terumah (“heave-offer- 
ing”) and *maaser (“tithing”) as well as the regulations of 
impurity and purity. The regulations binding the obligations 
of the haver were already laid down in the time of Hillel and 
Shammai, since Bet Hillel and Bet Shammai differ about the 
details. A candidate for membership of the group was not 
immediately accepted as a full haver, but was subjected to a 
period of education and probation. The candidate declared 
his readiness “to accept the obligations of a haver in the pres- 
ence of three haverim” (Bek. 30b). He was first accepted “for 
wings” (Tosef., Dem. 2:11), according to S. Lieberman, one who 
washed his hands before eating and before touching ritually 
clean food (Tosefta ki-Feshutah (see bibliography), pt. 1, 214). 
In the next stage he undertook more stringent obligations of 
ritual purity, undertaking “that he would not give terumah or 
maaser to an *am ha-arez, nor prepare ritually clean food for 
him, and that he would eat ordinary food in a state of ritual 
purity” (Tosef., ibid., 2:2; Lieberman, ibid., 210; see Dem. 2:3). 
After undertaking to observe all the obligations of a haver he 
underwent a period of probation - 30 days according to Bet 
Hillel and 12 months according to Bet Shammai — before be- 
ing accepted as a full haver. Anyone could join the group, in- 
cluding women and slaves (Tosef., Dem. 2:16-17), on condition 
that they undertook to fulfill the aforementioned obligations. 
No candidate was exempted from the conditions of acceptance 
(“even a scholar had to undertake them, ibid., 2:13). Joining 
the group of haverim meant separation from those who were 
not haverim — from the am ha-arez - raising many problems 
in daily life, even in the life of the family, when some mem- 
bers were haverim while others were not. In pursuit of their 
aims the haverim did not isolate themselves from society or 
create special centers for themselves, nor did they form an or- 
ganized group with officeholders having particular functions. 
Detailed halakhot were evolved to regulate relations between 
them and their environment in all spheres of life. 

It is not possible to determine the exact period of the 
group’s first emergence. The fact that the halakhot dealing 
with the haver were mainly transmitted in the names of the 
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*tannaim who lived after the Bar Kokhba revolt does not suf- 
fice to support the opinion of A. Buechler (see bibliography) 
who ascribed them to the era of Usha and even assigned them 
to the priests of Galilee. Not only is this contradicted by some 
sources, as stated, that Bet Shammai and Bet Hillel differed 
on details of these halakhot (see Tosef., Av. Zar. 3:9-10 for the 
period of Rabban Gamaliel), but other evidence also conflicts 
with Buechler’s opinion. It has long been recognized that the 
arrangement for accepting haverim is reminiscent of the de- 
scription given by Josephus (Wars, 2:137) of the acceptance 
into the fold of the Essenes, and parallels have been pointed 
out with the school of the Pythagoreans. The discovery of the 
Scroll of the *Manual of Discipline in the Judean desert throws 
new and important light on the subject. It is a document of a 
society in Erez Israel, describing its life and regulations. There 
are indeed differences between the two; the Dead Sea group 
was a fraternity whose members lived communally and shared 
their possessions. Nevertheless the regulations with regard to 
ritual purity and many of the arrangements for initiation were 
common to both, and the same phrases and expressions oc- 
cur in both. It seems reasonable to suppose that the various 
groups of haverim among the Pharisees too were not all of one 
character and certainly did not always conduct themselves in 
all matters with the same degree of stringency. The differences 
are still reflected in those tannaitic statements which incor- 
porate earlier halakhot. 

It seems that originally when the haverim were few in 
number their regulations were more stringent, but as they 
came to be accepted by wider circles a more lenient tendency 
developed. There are explicit references to this effect. “At first 
they said that a haver who becomes a tax collector is to be ex- 
pelled. Later they said that as long as he is a tax collector, he 
is not trusted, but if he withdraws from it, he is to be trusted” 
(Tosef., Dem. 3:4). It would also appear that halakhot which 
are quoted as disputes between tannaim are in actual fact 
merely transmissions of halakhot from different times, as for 
instance: if they regret becoming haverim, they can never 
again be accepted, so claims R. Meir; R. Judah says: If they 
regret it publicly they can be accepted, but if clandestinely 
(i.e., they disregarded the regulations in private, but behaved 
in public as haverim) they are not to be accepted (because of 
their hypocrisy); R. Simeon and R. Joshua b. Korha say: They 
may be accepted in both cases (ibid. 2:9). Meir’s view repre- 
sents the remnant of the strict rules of a group of haverim, 
which, by the way, have a parallel in the scroll of the Manual 
of Discipline 7:1: “And if he cursed... then he shall be set apart 
and never again return.” 

The fact that most of the halakhot of the haverim were 
taught during the era of Usha does not point to the time they 
came into existence but to the fact that at that time the regu- 
lations were renewed with the purpose of making halakhot, 
which at one time were of concern to small groups of haverim, 
into the halakhot of the community as a whole. Meir took a 
stringent view while his colleagues favored a more lenient one. 
The renewal of these halakhot after the Bar Kokhba revolt can 
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be ascribed to the general tendency towards asceticism then 
prevailing. However, it seems that, in practice, these strin- 
gencies were confined to scholars and their disciples, so that 
in the time of the amoraim “haver” became a synonym for a 
scholar, so that it was said “The haverim are none other than 
the scholars” (BB 75a; cf. the expression “haverim of Torah” 
TJ, Ber. 1:1, 2d; Tanh., Nizzavim, 4; Lieberman in: Tarbiz, 2 
(1930/31), 106), and it seems that in Babylon the Palestinian 
amoraim were called “havurah” (“group of haverim”; Shab. 
111b; “the lion of the havurah’; Pes. 64a). 


The Post-Talmudic Period 

In the academies of Babylon during the geonic period the 
three scholars sitting in the first row after the seven heads of 
the *kallah called *allufim (“chiefs”) were known as haverim. 
At the close of the geonic period this title was also bestowed 
upon important scholars outside the academy, such as Jacob 
b. Nissim and Saadiah b. Ephraim of Kairouan. In the acad- 
emies of Erez Israel, an ordained scholar was called “haver 
of the Great Sanhedrin; and the 70 members of the acad- 
emy were called collectively “havurta kadishta” (“holy asso- 
ciation”). The five haverim after the gaon and the head of the 
academy were referred to by number, “third of the havurah, 
“fourth of the havurah, etc. A candidate for the havurah was 
called me’uttad la-havurah (“destined for the havurah”). The 
designation was also widened figuratively into “the most em- 
inent haver of the havurah,” “the splendor of the haverim; 
and “the glory of the haverim,’ etc. In the 11 century the title 
haver was added to the names of the dayyanim heading the 
communities of Erez Israel, Syria, and Egypt, who were ap- 
parently ordained by the yeshivah of Erez Israel. The title was 
also current in the academy of Fostat (a letter of 1441 men- 
tions “our teacher and master, R. Pethahiah Kohen, the haver 
of the Great Sanhedrin”). In Arabic-speaking countries the 
term “haver” became a synonym for an educated man and a 
scholar and found its way into the Arabic language. The Jewish 
scholar in Judah Halevi’s Kuzari is called in the Arabic origi- 
nal “Al-Hibr’ In France, Italy, and Germany, it was used as a 
designation for young scholars, benei havurah (Or Zarua, pt. 
2, nos. 91 and 329; see Urbach, in: Tarbiz 10 (1938/39) 32 n.17). 
Only in the 14» century when the appointment of a rabbi in 
Germany depended upon ordination and the granting of the 
title morenu, did the title haver become an indication of official 
recognition of exceptional merit in Torah learning. Its attain- 
ment was bound up with the fulfillment of certain conditions 
which varied from country to country and from one period 
to another. In the takkanot of the communities and regional 
councils of Poland, Lithuania, and Moravia, the conditions 
of the right to bear this title, together with a preferred status 
in the community, concessions in taxation, and other privi- 
leges, were laid down. The additional privileges granted to the 
bearers of the title brought the communal leaders to lay down 
the conditions for attaining the titles, even though they were 
granted by rabbis. The decline of the institutions for Torah 
study at the end of the 17" century in Poland and Lithuania 
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brought with it also a modification of the requirements for the 
title of haver, and it tended to become a mere title of respect. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Buechler, Der galilaeische ‘Am-ha “Ares 
des zweiten Jahrhunderts (1906); J. Lévy, La légende de Pythagore de 
Gréce en Palestine (1927), 236-63; Allon, in: Tarbiz, 9 (1937/38), 1-10, 
179-95 (= Alon, Mehkarim, 1 (1957), 148-76); Geiger, Mikra, 80-87; 
Lieberman, in: JBL, 71 (1952), 199-206; idem, Tosefta ki-Feshutah, 1 
(1955), 209-33; Ch. Rabin, Qumran Studies (1957); Urbach, in: Sefer 
Yovel le-Y. Baer (1960), 68; Neusner, in: HTR, 53 (1960), 125-42; Zunz, 
Lit Poesie, 284f. S. Poznanski, Inyanim Shonim ha-Noge’im li-Tekufat 
ha-Geonim (1909), 46, 59, 62; idem, Babylonische Geonim im nach- 
gaonaeischen Zeitalter (1914), 103 n. 1; Mann, Egypt, 1 (1920), 54, 182, 
264, 272, 277f.; 2 (1922), 348; Assaf, Geonim, 99; J. Katz, Masoret u- 


Mashber (1958), 227f., 267. 
[Encyclopaedia Hebraica] 


HAVER IR or Hever Ir (Heb. 19 129; PY 727), a phrase 
whose exact vocalization and therefore meaning is uncertain. 
If the reading is haver ir (lit. “an associate of the city”), it re- 
fers to an individual, if it is hever ir (lit. “a town association’) 
the reference is to a specific association or organization. The 
latter reading could also imply a congregation or the religious 
quorum (minyan) required for public worship. The Mishnah 
(Ber. 4:7) records a difference of opinion as to whether the 
individual may himself recite the Musaf prayers or whether 
they may only be said publicly by the hever ir. In this context 
the phrase seems to mean a minyan. A similar conclusion is 
reached from the discussion concerning the differences be- 
tween the order of the sounding of the shofar during private 
worship and public hever ir (RH 34b). 

The rules regarding deportment at a funeral and in a 
house of mourning seem to indicate that the phrase refers 
to a specific communal fraternal society. The hever ir must 
participate in a man’s funeral but not a woman's (Sem. 11:2). 
Neither was the hever ir obligated to extend condolences on 
the day that people gather the bones of relatives for reburial 
in ossuaries (Sem. 12:4). When the hever ir was present at the 
house of mourning, visitors were permitted to bring less costly 
food, since there were then many people to be fed (Hul. 94a; 
Sem. 14:13). In Jerusalem, there originally were havurot (“as- 
sociations”) for participating in joyful events such as marriage 
and circumcision and in gathering the remains of the dead 
and comforting mourners (Tosef. Meg. 4 (3):15; Sem. 12:5). It 
may be that these havurot were the precursors of the hever ir, 
or that they functioned together with it. They differed in that 
the havurot were voluntary organizations whereas the hever 
ir was officially appointed by the townspeople as their repre- 
sentatives in performing these meritorious deeds. 

Nevertheless, there are also instances where haver ir 
seems to be the correct reading. After transient visitors to a 
town are assessed for charity, they may demand reimburse- 
ment for distribution to the poor in their own communities 
before their departure. However, when a haver ir is in charge 
of the communal charity, no refund is granted and the hever 
ir uses it at his discretion (Meg. 25a—-b, Rashi ad loc.). Like- 
wise, the poor man’s tithe could be given to the haver ir who 
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used it at his discretion (Tosef., Peah 4:16). A kohen who had 
a disqualifying blemish was not permitted to utter the Priestly 
Benediction publicly, since the people would be distracted by 
it. Ifhe is also a haver ir, however, he may recite the benedic- 
tion, since he is so well known that they will pay no attention 
to his disability (Tosef., Meg. 4 (3):29). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Geiger, Mikra; T. Horowitz, in: Festschrift 
zum Geburstage Jacob Guttmanns (1915), 125-42; idem, in: JJLG, 17 
(1926), 241-314; S. Krauss, ibid., 125-42; S. Ginsburg, Perushim ve- 
Hiddushim ba-Yerushalmi, 3 (1941), 410-32; S. Lieberman, Tosefta ki- 


Feshuta, 1 (1955), 190. 
[Harry Freedman] 


HAVILAH (Heb. 12°17), name mentioned five times in the 
Bible, both as a personal and place name. The name Havilah 
was applied to the territory watered by the Pishon River (Gen. 
2:11), which was noted for choice gold, bdellium, and lapis 
lazuli (Gen. 2:12). Josephus and most Church Fathers iden- 
tified the land of Havilah with the Ganges Valley. While the 
proper identification is still unknown, there are various the- 
ories concerning its location. The association of the land of 
Havilah with the products mentioned above supports Y.M. 
Grintz’s identification of Havilah with Aualis, an Abyssinian 
district mentioned in Greek and Latin sources. This Havilah, 
or Aualis, is perhaps the Meluhha referred to in cuneiform re- 
cords and identified as the Egypt of the period of the Cushite 
dynasty; however, this latter point is especially questionable 
in relation to Havilah. Friedrich Delitzsch located the land of 
Havilah in the Syrian Desert, west and south of the Euphrates. 
P. Haupt, who regarded the Pishon as the belt of water formed 
by the Kerkha, Persian Gulf, and Red Sea, identified Havilah 
with Arabia. In E.A. Speiser’s view, the identification of the 
whole geographic background revolves around the proper lo- 
cation of the biblical Cush, which is identified either as an Af- 
rican kingdom (Ethiopia) or as the Mesopotamian kingdom 
of the Kassites (Akk. Kassti). Speiser prefers the latter identi- 
fication. Thus the background of Havilah remains that of the 
Garden of *Eden in Babylonia (Persian Gulf). According to 
Cassuto, the common element in all five references to Havilah 
is the ethnic ties between the various peoples located on ei- 
ther bank of the Red Sea. The Bible, however, distinguishes 
the Havilah that serves as one of the boundaries of Ishmaelite 
territory from all other places named Havilah, with the quali- 
fying phrase “by Shur, which is close to Egypt” (Gen. 25:18). It 
was in the area between this Havilah and Shur that Saul de- 
feated the Amalekites and captured Agag, their king (1 Sam. 
15:7). The personal name Havilah appears in the Table of Na- 
tions (Gen. 10:7 =1 Chron. 1:9) and in Abrahamic genealogies 
(Gen. 10:29 = 1 Chron. 1:23). In the former, Havilah is one of 
the five sons of *Cush the son of Ham. In the latter, Havilah 
is the sixth generation in lineal descent from Shem. The lat- 
ter Havilah, the son of Joktan, apparently stands for a locality 
in South Arabia, as do Hadoram (Gen. 10:27), Sheba (Gen. 
10:28), and Ophir (Gen. 10:29). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Delitzsch, Wo lag das Paradies? (1881), 301; 
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driss der Geographie und Geschichte des alten Orients (1926), 272 n. 1, 
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[Mayer Irwin Gruber] 


HAVIV, AVSHALOM (1926-1947), Jew executed by the Brit- 
ish in Palestine. Haviv was born in Haifa and when he was two 
years old his parents moved to Jerusalem. While still a sec- 
ondary pupil in Bet ha-Kerem he joined the 1z1. After serv- 
ing in the *Palmah in En-Harod under the “year of service” 
program, he returned to Jerusalem where he renewed his ac- 
tivity in 1zL, relinquishing studies at the Hebrew University. 
Together with Meir Nakar and Yaacov Weiss he was a mem- 
ber of the group which was given the task of ensuring the re- 
treat of the members of 1zL who performed the daring break 
into the prison of Acre in 1946, but failing to hear the agreed 
signal for retreat, they remained there too long and were cap- 
tured. They were sentenced to death on May 16, 1947, and were 
hanged in Acre prison on the 12" of Av of that year, together 
with Eliezer Kashani and Mordekhai Alkahi. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Nedava, Olei-ha-Gardom (1966); Y. Gu- 
rion, Ha-Nizzahon Olei Gardom (1971). 


HAVIV-LUBMAN, AVRAHAM DOV (1864-1951), pio- 
neer of Jewish settlement in Erez Israel. Born on a Jewish 
agricultural settlement, Graitzevo, near Mogilev, Haviv-Lub- 
man joined the Hovevei Zion movement and, in 1885, moved 
to Erez Israel. He went to live in Petah Tikvah with his un- 
cle, Mordekhai Lubman, who worked as a land surveyor for 
Baron Edmond de *Rothschild. He disliked the settlement'’s 
traditional way of life and moved to Rishon le-Zion, where 
he struggled together with others against the baron’s pater- 
nalistic management of the new agricultural settlement. He 
was a founder of the Aguddat ha-Koremim (“The Vintners’ 
Association’), which took over the supervision of the baron’s 
wine cellars. For 16 years he was at intervals head of the local 
council of Rishon le-Zion. He wrote memoirs of his childhood 
and the early days of settlement in Erez Israel entitled Mi-Sip- 
purei ha-Rishonim le-Ziyyon (1934) and Benei Dori (1946), as 
well as a monograph on Rishon le-Zion (1929). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Hurgin, Dov Haviv-Lubman (Heb., 1942); 
D.A. Yanovsky, in: Mi-Sippurei ha-Rishonim le-Ziyyon (1934), 3-8; D. 
Idelovitch, Rishon le-Ziyyon (1941), 419-21. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


HAVRE, LE, major port, N. France. From about the begin- 
ning of the 18" century, Jews, especially from *Bordeaux and 
its environs, wished to settle in Le Havre. In 1714, *Louis x1v 
ordered the town to expel all foreign Jews except “those who 


call themselves “Portuguese.” Around 1725, however, two Jew- 
ish families of German origin, the Hombergs (who were con- 
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verted after a while) and the Lallemends, settled in Le Havre 
and obtained letters of naturalization. In 1776 the town once 
more refused several Jews permission to reside there in spite 
of their “royal passports” (actually valid for Paris). An orga- 
nized community was founded in the mid-19" century. A new 
community, reconstituted after World War 11, had a popula- 
tion of about 1,000 in 1969 and possessed a synagogue and 
community center. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.-E. Borely, Histoire de la ville du Havre..., 


3 (1881), 441ff. 
[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


HAVURAH. The havurah, or Jewish fellowship group, en- 
compasses “a wide range of approaches in which relatively 
small groups of Jews come together regularly for programs 
which include Jewish study, celebration, and personal asso- 
ciation” (Reisman, 1977). Use of the Hebrew term havurah 
(pl. havurot) as a social institution has its origins in the small 
communities of Pharasaic Jews from which emerged rabbin- 
ical Judaism over 2,000 years ago. In contemporary usage, 
the havurah refers to an attempt to restore a sense of Jewish 
community to North American Jewish life. In contrast to the 
synagogue, the havurah is distinguished by the personal re- 
sponsibility assumed by members for their religious and social 
activities, rather than delegating them to the rabbi or other 
institutional officials. 

Contemporary havurot emerged through two different 
and unrelated avenues. In the early 1960s, the Reconstruction- 
ist movement, which had espoused fellowship groups since its 
inception in the 1930s, established havurot to give substance 
to the teachings of Rabbi Mordecai Kaplan to transform the 
Jewish community. After becoming an independent denomi- 
nation in 1968, Reconstructionists continued to create havurot 
as a substitute for, or adjunct to, its synagogues. 

In the late 1960s, inspired by the counterculture of that 
period, many havurot were created predominantly by Jewish 
students who combined their Jewish seeking with political 
activism and opposition to the Vietnam War. Notable among 
these havurot were Chavurat Shalom in Somerville, Massa- 
chusetts (1968), the New York Havurah (1969), and Fabrangen 
in Washington, D.c. (1970). Havurot in this period also often 
adapted Hasidic motifs such as communalism, mysticism, ec- 
static singing, and transcendence, both to restore what mem- 
bers felt was missing from Jewish life, and to emphasize their 
rejection of the conventional “corporate” synagogue. 

The havurah may thus be considered a postmodern in- 
stitution in that it celebrates the “cultural, and social transfor- 
mations that have come together in the contemporary period 
and that include a movement away from the modern idea of a 
universalistic rational culture and toward a multicultural re- 
ality that celebrates the value of the local and the particular 
and attempts a new openness to premodern forms and mo- 
tifs” (Kepnes 1996). 

By the early 1970s the havurah had become an accepted 
part of the American Jewish scene, and were divided between 
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independent and synagogue-afhliated havurot. Research con- 
ducted at that time found that most havurah members were 
young families with young children, closely resembling the 
demographics of synagogue members. However, they dem- 
onstrated a higher level of personal observance than syna- 
gogue members and were more likely to espouse liberal or 
radical political opinions. Since 1974, an annual summer re- 
treat has been sponsored by the National Havurah Commit- 
tee, the organizing body of independent havurot; by 1982 it 
was estimated that 20% of Reform congregations had one or 
more havurot. 

Today there are several hundred independent havurot, 
primarily in the U.S., although the idea has spread to Can- 
ada, Israel, and several European countries. Approximately 
one-third of all Conservative and Reform congregations have 
one or more havurot, and some 40 havurot are affiliated with 
the Reconstructionist movement. While their loose organi- 
zation makes it impossible to gather precise statistics about 
havurot, their influence on American Jewish life far exceeds 
their modest numbers. Havurah members occupy positions 
in academic Jewish studies, cultural organizations, Jewish 
federations, Jewish education, and the rabbinate. The egali- 
tarianism of the havurah has become a fixture in American 
Jewish life, especially with regard to Jewish feminism. Other 
innovations inspired by the havurah and adopted by many 
Jewish organizations include retreats, the exercise of creat- 
ing imaginative, non-rational midrash, the use of Hasidic 
niggunim (melodies), Jewish folk music, and the revival of 
Jewish crafts. 

Indeed, the havurah example has stimulated the creation 
of new Jewish institutions such as the Elay Hayyim Jewish Re- 
treat Center in New York State, and the proliferation of min- 
yanin (prayer and study groups) in cities across the United 
States. As the havurah continues to evolve, the children of ha- 
vurah members of the 1960s have themselves founded second- 
generation havurot, and National Havurah Conference's an- 
nual retreat has become a multi-generational event. 

In addition, unaffiliated and highly mobile young Jews 
increasingly incorporate computer communications into their 
creation of postmodern Jewish fellowships and communities. 
An example of this is Kehillat Hadar in New York, founded 
in 2001 with seed money from the Jewish Federation of New 
York, a trans-denominational egalitarian community with 
members in their 20s and 30s who use a World Wide Web 
site and electronic mailing list to organize and schedule study, 
celebration, and social action in rented facilities. Similarly, 
Mishpacha, funded by the Memorial Foundation for Jewish 
Culture, is an online havurah providing interaction and Jew- 
ish learning for young Jewish parents. 

The havurah has not become as stable and self-sustain- 
ing a Jewish institution as the synagogue. However, for four 
decades it has provided an avenue of involvement for Jews 
who seek to express their Judaism in a small, self-directed 
group, while stimulating innovation in the larger Jewish com- 
munity. It is still too soon to determine if the recent experi- 
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ments influenced by the havurah will have similar influence 
and longevity. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Kepnes (Editor), “Introduction” in Inter- 
preting Judaism in a Postmodern Age (1996); B. Reisman, The Cha- 
vurah: A Contemporary Jewish Experience (1977); G. Bubis/H. Wasser- 
man, Synagogue Havurot: A Comparative Study (1983); R. Prell, Prayer 
and Community: The Havurah in American Judaism (1989); J. Neusner, 
Contemporary Judaic Fellowship in Theory and Practice (1972). 


[Peter Margolis (2"4 ed.)] 


HAVVOTH-JAIR (Heb. PX? nif), an area in northern *Gi- 
lead (Num. 32:41; 1 Kings 4:13; 1 Chron. 2:22), also ascribed to 
the *Bashan and to the *Argob district, that was part of the 
kingdom of *Og of Bashan (Deut. 3:14; Josh. 13:30). Accord- 
ing to A. Bergman (Biran), the city of *Ham was originally 
the center of the region. After Og’s defeat at *Edrei, the re- 
gion was occupied by “Jair, son of Manasseh, and named after 
him (Num. 32:41). A nomadic population called Yauri, Yari, 
or Yahiri, is known from Assyrian documents to have been 
in the area of the Euphrates beginning with the 13" century 
B.C.E., and some scholars assume that groups of these no- 
mads reached Gilead and were gradually incorporated into 
the Israelite tribes. The meaning of havvoth is apparently “vil- 
lages,’ i.e., groups of tent camps of nomads or seminomads 
surrounded by loose stone walls (in the *Nuzi documents, the 
word khawu designates a stone wall around a field). The half- 
tribe of Manasseh, cattle breeders who had settled in Trans- 
jordan, probably had many such camps and moved with their 
herds from one to another in search of pasture (Num. 32). Ac- 
cording to Judges 10:3-5, Havvoth-Jair was named for *Jair, 
the Gileadite, who judged Israel for 22 years and was buried at 
Kamon (modern Qamm) in Gilead. According to 1 Chronicles 
2:22, however, it may have received its name from Jair, son of 
Segub, of the tribe of Judah. The villages of Jair are again men- 
tioned in Solomon's sixth administrative district under the 
son of Geber from Ramoth-Gilead; the villages were joined 
to Argob in Bashan (1 Kings 4:13). The area was later lost to 
Aram and annexed by Geshur (1 Chron. 2:23). *Jeroboam 11 
seems to have retaken it for a short time (1 Chron. 5:11-17), 
but it was finally conquered and depopulated by *Tiglath-Pi- 
leser *111 (1 Chron. 5:26). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.A. Smith, Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land (18964), 551-2; Abel, Geog, 2 (1938), 71-80; Bergman, in: JPos, 


16 (1936), 235-7; EM, $.V. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


HAWAIL, the 50* state of the United States; admitted in Au- 
gust 1959. Jewish beginnings in Hawaii are shrouded in myth. 
Ebenezer Townsend, Jr., a sailor on the whaling ship Neptune, 
wrote in the ship’s log on Aug. 19, 1798, that the king came 
aboard ship and brought “a Jew cook with him.” This may or 
may not be true, but it is the first mention of Jews in connec- 
tion with Hawaii. 

A Torah scroll and yad (“pointer”) owned by the royal 
family of Hawaii show a connection between it and the early 
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Jewish community. How the scroll and yad came into the pos- 
session of King David Kalakaua is not clear. The Daily Pacific 
Commercial Advertiser of Dec. 24, 1888, states that Queen Lili- 
uokalani, Kalakaua’s successor, had the scroll draped around 
the inside of the tent at Her Majesty’s bazaar. As late as 1930, 
the Jewish community borrowed the scroll from the descen- 
dants of the royal family for use on holidays. The yad and the 
scroll have recently been donated to Temple Emanuel, a Re- 
form congregation. Because of its condition, it is no longer 
used for ritual purposes, but can be seen on display. 

It is believed that Jewish traders from England and Ger- 
many first came to Hawaii in the 1840s. A few American Jews 
came from California at the end of the 19" century, but there 
was no organized Jewish community until the founding of the 
Hebrew Benevolent Society in 1901. The same year marked the 
consecration of a Jewish cemetery at Pearl City Junction. In 
1923 the National Jewish Welfare Board (jws) established the 
Aloha Center for Jewish military personnel. In 1938 the Ho- 
nolulu Jewish community was established. Temple Emanuel 
was organized in 1951. The temple had a membership of 300 
families in the early 21*t century. In 1971 Congregation Sof 
Maarav, a Conservative synagogue, was founded. In 1975 the 
Aloha Jewish Chapel, a synagogue for military and ex-military, 
was built at Pearl Harbor. Chabad of Hawaii was established 
in 1990 and maintained regular services and a small presence. 
During the 1990s Jewish synagogues were established on Maui, 
the island of Hawaii, and Kauai. 

The total Jewish population probably numbered about 
10,000 in 2005, with the majority in Honolulu on the island 
of Oahu. This is out of a state population of 1,236,100. Be- 
cause of the large number of unaffiliated Jews, this number is 
only an approximation. The population is both youthful and 
largely transient. Most of the Jews arrived since World War 11; 
some were stationed there during the war and after the war 
returned with their families. A few have been there for 40 
years or more. Since statehood in 1959 the population of the 
state has almost doubled. The influx of new people included 
many Jews and many in the professions, such as medicine, 
law, university teaching, government services, both federal 
and state. A number went into real estate and other busi- 
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nesses. As of 2005, three of the last four attorneys-general of 
the state were Jewish. The governor, Linda *Lingle, was also 
Jewish. She was a member of all three congregations. A men’s 
club and sisterhood were affiliated with Temple Emanuel. A 
Bnai Brith Lodge and a Hadassah Chapter were organized. 
In 2004 a Hillel chapter was established at the University of 
Hawaii at Manoa in Honolulu. Religious services were held 
regularly by all three congregations. There were no specific 
Jewish neighborhoods; Jews lived everywhere and were ac- 
tive in all aspects of Hawaiian life, feeling very much at ease 
in Hawaii’s multiracial society. 


[Gertrude C. Serata / Robert Littman (2™4 ed.)] 


HAWK, bird of prey. Two genera of hawk are found in Israel, 
the Accipiter and the Falco, these being referred to respectively 
in the Bible as nez (av, JPs = hawk) and tahmas (av, JPs = 
“nighthawk”), mentioned among the unclean birds that are 
prohibited as food (Lev. 11:16; Deut. 14:15). The nez is gener- 
ally identified with the sparrow hawk (Accipiter nisus), which 
nests on trees in various places in Israel, pounces in flight on 
its victims, particularly small birds, and is recognizable by its 
bright abdomen streaked with dark lateral stripes. It winters 
in Israel and some migrate to southern lands, as mentioned in 
Job (39:26). The Pentateuch refers to “the nez after its kinds.” In 
Israel there are two other transmigratory species that belong 
to this genus. But the expression nez may also include other 
genera of birds of prey. Thus, for example, the aggadah says 
that Israel is like a dove which the nez seeks to devour (Song 
R. 2:14, no. 2), the reference here being to a bird of prey larger 
than the hawk, such as the *buzzard which preys upon doves 
(the Accipiter hunts only small birds: see Hul. 3:1) or the saker 
falcon (Falco cherrug) which in certain countries is trained to 
pursue birds and animals. Of the genus Falco there are several 
species in Israel, the most common being the non-migratory 
kestrel (Falco tinnunculus) which preys upon birds and field 
mice and is apparently the biblical tahmas, a word meaning 
“robber, bandit.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Smolly, Zipporim be- Yisrael (19597), 853 
R. Meinertzhagen, Birds of Arabia (1954), 366f£,; J. Feliks, Animal 


World of the Bible (1962), 64f. ADD BIBLIOGRAPHY: Feliks, Ha- 


Zome'ah, 255. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


HAWN, GOLDIE (1945- ), U.S. actress. Hawn, whose 
mother was Jewish and father Presbyterian, was born in Wash- 
ington, D.c. She first found work on the short-lived televi- 
sion series Good Morning, World and then achieved almost 
instant stardom on the successful television comedy-variety 
show Laugh-In (1968-70). Hawn left the cast for motion pic- 
tures and achieved major status immediately in her first film, 
Cactus Flower, winning an Oscar for Best Supporting Actress 
(1970). She has since starred in such films as There’ a Girl in 
My Soup (1970); Dollars (1971); Butterflies Are Free (1972); The 
Sugarland Express (1974); The Girl from Petrovka (1974); Sham- 
poo (1975); Foul Play (1978); the hugely successful Private Ben- 
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jamin, for which she was nominated for a Best Actress Oscar 
(1980); Seems Like Old Times (1980); Bird on a Wire (1990); 
Best Friends (1982); Swing Shift (1984); Protocol (1984); Wild- 
cats (1986); Overboard (1987); Deceived (1991); Housesitter 
(1992); Crisscross (1992); Death Becomes Her (1992); The First 
Wives Club (1996); Everyone Says I Love You (1996); The Out- 
of-Towners (1999); Town and Country (2001); and The Banger 
Sisters (2002). Nominated for eight Golden Globe Awards, 
she won one in 1970, along with her Oscar, for Best Support- 
ing Actress in Cactus Flower. Hawn is the mother of actress 
Kate Hudson. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Shapiro, Pure Goldie, the Life and 
Career of Goldie Hawn (1998) 


[Jonathan Licht / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


HAY, GYULA (Julius; 1900-1975), Hungarian and German 
playwright. From 1919 Hay lived in Germany but after 1933 
moved to the U.S.S.R., returning to Hungary in 1945. While 
Isten, csdszdr, paraszt (“God, Emperor, Peasant,’ 1940) was 
popular in Hungary, a number of Hay’s Marxist dramas were 
successful in pre-Nazi Germany and later in East Berlin. These 
include Haben (1938) and Gerichtstag (1946). Jailed after the 
1956 revolution, Hay moved to West Germany in 1966. 

His autobiography, Born 1900, appeared in English in 
1974. 


°HAY, JOHN MILTON (1838-1905), U.S. statesman who 
supported Romanian and Russian Jewish rights. Hay was a 
secretary of state under presidents William McKinley and 
Theodore Roosevelt from 1898 to 1905. He was involved in 
US. diplomatic representations during this period on be- 
half of Romanian and Russian Jews. In 1902, at the urging of 
American Jewish leaders including Oscar S. Straus and Jacob 
H. Schiff, Hay addressed a note to the signatories of the Berlin 
Treaty of 1878 protesting Romania's violation of that treaty by 
its restrictions on Jews. Following the *Kishinev pogrom of 
1903, again after Jewish pressure and with an eye to domes- 
tic political considerations, Hay publicized a protest petition 
drawn up by Bnai Brith. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Denett, John Hay: From Poetry to Politics 
(1933), 395-400; N.W. Cohen, Dual Heritage (1969), 83-131. 


[Morton Rosenstock] 


HAYDAN. A town anda region in north *Yemen, after which 
all Jews living there were called Hayadinah, in about 4o small 
communities such as Sadah, Barat, Qal’ah, Ghalib, Harad, and 
Mashhad. Known also as Haydan al-Sham (in the north), to 
distinguish it from another Haydan in the south-west. The ear- 
liest information about the Jews of Haydan is a document from 
1670, dealing with the division of a house in San‘a (*San‘a) 
among three brothers of the Haydani family. The existence of 
the Jews of north Yemen among the Muslim majority was not 
based on the Muslim discriminatory rules (ghiydr) as in other 
places in Yemen and other Muslim countries, but on the tribal 
pre-Islamic system, where the Jews, as other weak segments 
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of the society, were jars (neighbors) whom the Sheikhs had to 
protect on behalf of their honor. There are many testmonies 
about wars waged by an Arab tribe, in consequence of kill- 
ing or hurting a Jew protected by that tribe, against another 
tribe from which the killer came. As a result of their special 
status, the Jews of north Yemen did not wear sidelocks, the 
most distinctive sign in the appearance of the Yemenite Jew. 
Many of them were expert in the art of repairing the Arabs’ 
weapons and could even carry weapons and sometimes took 
part in tribal wars. They also could live among the Muslims 
in more than two-story houses in contrast to the rule in other 
places. Another of their major occupations was silversmith- 
ing. Although we have scant information about the Jews of 
north Yemen in some sources like the account of the traveler 
R. Baruch b. Samuel of Pinsk (1833), they were first exposed to 
scholars only after Joseph Halévy and Hayyim Hibshtsh wrote 
the accounts of their travel to that area in 1870. Subsequently 
some of the Jews emigrated from N. Yemen, suchas A. Tabib, 
Z. Glusqa, and M. Kappara, and published books about the 
Jews living there. These Jews began to immigrate to the Land 
of Israel in 1907, and two personalities later became prominent 
leaders of the Yemenite community: Abraham Tabib and Ze- 
kharyah Glusqa. They settled in Rehovot and Rishon le-Zion 
and engaged in agriculture, playing a leading role in the pro- 
motion of Jewish labor. Another movement of aliyah took 
place in the mid-1940s, led by R. David Zadok ha-Levi. They 
wandered in Yemen for two years until they reached *Aden 
and later arrived in Israel on the “Magic Carpet” in 1949 with 
their countrymen. They settled in nearby Kiryat Ekron and 
Kefar Gevirol (near Rehovot). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Tobi, Jews of Yemen (1999), 142-156; idem, 

“The Jews in Haydan and North Yemen,’ in: ‘A. Zindani, Yalkut Ova- 

dia, 15-39; A. Tabib, Golat Teman (1931); idem, Shavei Teman (1932); 

Z. Glusqa, Le-Maan Yehudei Teman (1974); M. Kappara, Minni Te- 
man U-ve-Shaarayim (1978). 

[Yosef Tobi (2"¢ ed.)] 


HAYDEN, HENRI (1883-1970), painter. Hayden was born 
in Warsaw, and arrived in Paris in 1907 to join a compatriot, 
*Marcoussis. Hayden's first major influence was Gauguin, but 
he soon came under the spell of Cezanne, notably in his first 
major painting “The Chess Players at La Rotunde,’ exhibited in 
1914. Through the poet and critic André Salmon he met Juan 
Gris and Jacques *Lipchitz, who introduced him to Cubism. In 
due course he became a colleague of Picasso, Metzinger, Andre 
Lhote and Robert de la Fresnaye. The dealer Leonce Rosen- 
berg put him under contract and bought his entire studio. His 
Cubist masterpiece “The Three Musicians” (1920) is now in the 
National Museum of Modern Art, Paris. From 1922 he adopted 
a more figurative style and returned to landscape. In 1939 he 
was forced to leave Paris and went to live in the remote French 
countryside, where he became a close friend of the writer Sam- 
uel Beckett. On his return to Paris in 1944 Hayden found his 
studio ransacked and most of his Cubist paintings missing. In 
the last 20 years of his life Hayden enjoyed renewed fame and 
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popularity. His landscapes and still lifes combine a simplified 
Cubism with a new lyrical sense of color. 


[Charles Samuel Spencer] 


HAYDEN, MELISSA (1928-_), U.S. ballerina. Hayden's dra- 
matic power and virtuoso technique marked her as one of the 
outstanding dancers in America. Born Mildred Herman in To- 
ronto, Canada, she trained early to be a dancer and at 17 went 
to New York, where she attended the School of American Bal- 
let. After dancing in the ballet corps of Radio City Music Hall, 
she joined Ballet Theater in 1945, became a soloist, and joined 
the New York City Ballet in 1950, where she was named prin- 
cipal dancer in 1955. During her first season there she danced 
leading roles in Illuminations, The Duel, and Age of Anxiety. 
She also created roles in George Balanchine's Agon, Firebird, 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, and other works of the repertoire. 
In 1963, she danced Swan Lake and Coppélia with the National 
Ballet of Canada. In her book Melissa Hayden - Offstage and 
On (1963) she explained her approach to dancing for the ben- 
efit of young people. From 1977 to 1983 she directed her own 
ballet school and from 1983 taught ballet at North Carolina 
School of the Arts. Hayden was awarded the Handel Medal- 
lion, New York’s highest award for cultural achievement. She 
wrote Off Stage and On (1963), Ballet Exercises (1969), and 
Dancer to Dancer (1981). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: IED, 3, 351-52. 
[Marcia B. Siegel / Amnon Shiloah (274 ed.)] 


HAYES, ISAAC ISRAEL (1832-1881), U.S. explorer. Born in 
Chester, Pennsylvania, Hayes volunteered in 1853 as ship’s sur- 
geon on Kane’s expedition to the North Pole in search of Sir 
John Franklin. His ship was icebound in Kane’s Basin for two 
years, during which time Hayes took part in many sledge ex- 
peditions, on one of which he discovered and explored Grin- 
nell Land. With nine of the ship’s crew he also attempted to 
reach Opernavik (Greenland), and get help for the stranded 
ship (1854). Although he was forced to return to the ship, the 
following summer the whole crew made use of the route he 
had taken to make their escape. In 1860 Hayes sailed from Bos- 
ton in command of the schooner United States in an attempt 
to discover the open water which he maintained surrounded 
the North Pole. After wintering in Kane's Basin, he continued 
north by sledge. He finally observed what he thought was the 
open polar sea but which in fact was the Kennedy Channel, 
which opens into the Arctic via the Mall Basin. He returned 
to Boston in 1861. He made his last trip to the Arctic in 1869, 
when he was accompanied by the American artist, William 
Bradford. Later in life he became a member of the New York 
Assembly. 

The careful notes made by Hayes on his expeditions were 
a valuable contribution to natural history, meteorology, glaci- 
ology, and hydrology, and were included in the annals of the 
exploration society. He also took the first photographs of the 
Arctic. His writings include An Arctic Boat Journey (1860), 
Physical Observations in the Arctic Seas 1860 and 1861 (1867), 
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The Open Polar Sea (1867), Cast Away in the Cold (1868), and 
The Land of Desolation (1871). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.K. Kane, Arctic Explorations: The Second 


Grinell Expedition (1856); G.W. Cullum, in: Journal of the American 
Geographic Society, 12 (1881), 110-24. 


HAYES, SAUL (1906-1980), Canadian Jewish community 
official, lawyer. Born in Montreal, Hayes was the voice of the 
Jewish community of Canada from the late 1930s through 
the 1960s. A graduate of McGill University and a lawyer, 
Hayes’ first job was as a lecturer in the university's School of 
Social Work in 1934. He soon joined a prominent Montreal 
law firm. 

But law was not Hayes’ primary interest; Jewish commu- 
nity service was. And so when industrialist Samuel *Bronfman 
became president of a struggling and ineffective Canadian 
Jewish Congress in January of 1938, Hayes eagerly accepted 
his invitation to become its director. Through the cyc’s United 
Jewish Refugee Committee, which he headed for many years, 
Hayes led the battle against the antisemitsm that permeated 
Canada in the 1930s and 1940s. As well, and perhaps more im- 
portantly, he organized Canadian Jewry - along with a very 
small number of non-Jewish organizations — to lobby a hos- 
tile government to let in some of the desperate Jews of Europe 
looking for a haven from Nazi persecution. 

Hayes was the Jewish community’s first native-born 
civil servant. He was a passionate and eloquent spokesman 
for its interests. For almost 40 years he appeared before par- 
liamentary committees, met with hundreds of cabinet minis- 
ters, legislators, and bureaucrats, wrote countless speeches and 
articles, and represented Canadian Jewry at international 
meetings, including the founding conference of the United 
Nations in San Francisco in 1945 and the Paris Conference 
on Post-War Peace Treaties in 1946. He well deserved the 
description of him by Yaacov Herzog, Israel’s ambassador 
to Canada in the 1960s, as “the foremost civil servant of the 
Jewish people.” 

What Hayes was most proud of were his contributions 
to the modernization ofa highly restrictive Canadian society. 
He was instrumental in forcing federal and provincial govern- 
ments in the postwar period to adopt laws against racial and 
religious discrimination in housing and employment, was an 
early proponent of multiculturalism, was highly influential 
in persuading dubious Canadian authorities to allow into the 
country thousands of Jewish immigrants following the war, 
and was a member of an innovative royal commission which 
crafted legislation against hate-mongers. He also lobbied suc- 
cessfully to create a Jewish education system in Quebec largely 
funded by the provincial government. 

A lifelong Zionist, Hayes created the Israel Bond Asso- 
ciation in Canada, paved the way for Canadian investment in 
Israel, and led the fight against the *Arab boycott of the Jew- 
ish state. In representing Israeli interests in Canada, Hayes 
often played a more important role than Israel's ambassador 
in Ottawa. 
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Hayes retired from the Canadian Jewish Congress in 
1974, the same year he was appointed to the Order of Canada, 


the nation’s highest honor. 
[Irving Abella (2"4 ed.)] 


HAYNT (07°33), leading Yiddish daily in Warsaw before 
World War 11. It was founded in 1908 by the Hebrew- Yiddish 
journalist Samuel Jacob Jackan and two Zionists, the broth- 
ers Noah and Nehemiah *Finkelstein, as a continuation of the 
daily Yidishes Tagblat, which they had published from 1906. 
Its first issue appeared on Jan. 22, 1908, with Jackan as editor 
and a staff that included David *Frischmann, Hillel *Zeitlin, 
Hirsch David *Nomberg, and Moshe Bunem *Justman (“B. 
Yeushzon”). Haynt supported Zionist ideology and in 1909 
reached the unprecedented circulation of 70,000. In 1910 
another Yiddish daily Der Moment was founded in Warsaw, 
edited by Zevi *Prylucki, which attracted some members of 
Haynt’s staff. In the ensuing continuous competition Haynt 
maintained its lead. It attracted readers by publishing stimu- 
lating articles and thrilling novels in serial form, and also of- 
fering prizes (among them a trip to Erez Israel). By 1914 its 
circulation had risen to more than 100,000. Its staff at that 
time included Sholem *Asch, Menahem *Boraisha, Abra- 
ham *Goldberg, Shemarya *Gorelik, Z. Wendroff, A.L. Jaco- 
bowitz, J.A. Leizerowicz, H.D. Nomberg, David Frischmann, 
Isaac Leib *Peretz, and *Shalom Aleichem. Haynt took a firm 
Jewish national stand in the elections to the fourth *Duma in 
1912. It also fought the assimilationists in Warsaw in the Jew- 
ish communal elections of that year. In 1915, Haynt was closed 
down by the Russian authorities but reopened a few months 
later, when Warsaw was captured by the Germans. In inde- 
pendent Poland Haynt was deprived of many readers in the 
Ukraine and other regions not included in Poland’s boundar- 
ies. It reached an agreement with the daily Dos Yidishe Folk, 
published from 1919 by the Zionist Organization of Poland, 
becoming an organ of the Zionist Organization and replac- 
ing Jackan with Yehoshua *Gottlieb as editor. From 1921 Abra- 
ham Goldberg was the editor, but the paper’s basic policy was 
determined by Yizhak *Gruenbaum. In 1932 Haynt passed to 
the ownership of a cooperative composed of members of the 
editorial board and employees. After Goldberg’s death in 1933, 
Aaron Einhorn and Moshe Indelmann edited the paper until 
its last issue on Sept. 22, 1939, on the eve of the German oc- 
cupation of Warsaw. Leading contributors of Haynt included 
Vladimir *Jabotinsky (until 1933), B. Singer, LJ. Singer, Osias 
*Thon, Gershon Levin, Jacob *Lestschinsky, Z. *Segalowitch, 
Nahum *Sokolow, Ephraim *Kaganowsky, Ezriel *Carlebach, 
Z. *Shneour, and M. *Kipnis. It also issued periodicals in Yid- 
dish and Polish, as well as two newspapers in Hebrew: the 
daily Ha-Boker (1909), edited by David Frischmann, and the 
weekly Ba-Derekh (1932-37). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Haynt, 1908-1928, Yubiley Bukh (1928); 
Haynt, Yubiley Bukh 1908-1938 (1938); Fun Noentn Over, 2 (1956), 
1-237. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Fuks, Prasa zydowska w Warsza- 
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wie 1823-1939 (1979), index; Ch. Finkelstein, Haynt, a Tsaytung bayY- 
idden, 1908-1939 (1978). 
[Gedalyah Elkoshi] 


HA-YOM (Heb. 07°7, “the Day”), the first Hebrew daily news- 
paper. Published in St. Petersburg for 25 months, Feb. 12, 1886, 
to March 12, 1888, Ha-Yom was edited by Judah Leib *Kan- 
tor, who enjoyed the regular help of David *Frischmann and 
Judah Leib *Katzenelson. The Hebrew press had existed for 
30 years when Ha-Yom appeared, and the Hebrew newspa- 
permen of that time regarded the venture with skepticism 
and even derision. But Kantor’s persistence overcame all ob- 
stacles and the paper appeared daily, in large format, with 
news gathered by telegrams received directly from the Rus- 
sian telegraphic agency. 

Another innovation was Ha-Yom’s simple and clear style, 
by means of which Kantor hoped to dislodge the stilted He- 
brew still dominant in the press. The editor proved that a He- 
brew paper could report on political and social events as effi- 
ciently as a paper in any other language and Ha-Yom actually 
became a European-style daily. The editorials and political ar- 
ticles were usually written by Kantor, while Frischmann reg- 
ularly published feuilletons as well as the first of his famous 
literary letters, and Katzenelson contributed articles on sci- 
ence. Reporters from London, the U.S., and other Jewish cen- 
ters contributed to the paper, which also printed substantial 
reports from Erez Israel. However, the paper could not hold 
its ground owing to the rivalry with Ha-Meliz and Ha-Zefirah, 
which by the admission of its editors, Judah Leib *Gordon and 
Nahum *Sokolow respectively, reluctantly became dailies in 
order to compete with Ha-Yom. Another cause for its failure 
was its reserved and even cool attitude toward the Hibbat Zion 
movement. The paper proved, as Kantor said in his introduc- 
tion to the first issue, that “the Hebrew language had the re- 
sources to discuss everyday life as it did in the old days.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Sokolow, Ishim (1958), 153-91; R. Malachi, 
in: Herut (Dec. 31, 1965); Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 781; J.S. Geffen, 


in: AJHSQ, 51 (1961/62), 149-67. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


HAYON, NEHEMIAH HIYYA BEN MOSES (c. 1655- 
c. 1730), kabbalist with Shabbatean tendencies. Because of 
the bitter dispute which centered around Hayon, the infor- 
mation about his life is full of contradictions and must be 
sifted critically. His ancestors came from Sarajevo, Bosnia. 
From there, his father moved to Erez Israel after spending 
several years in Egypt where, according to his own testi- 
mony, Hayon was born. As a child, he was taken to Jerusalem, 
grew up in Shechem (Nablus) and in Jerusalem, and studied 
under Hayyim Abulafia. At the age of 18 he returned to Sara- 
jevo with his father and married there. His enemies claimed 
that from that time on he was known for his adventures. 
He traveled widely throughout the Balkans and spent several 
years in Belgrade until its occupation by Austria in 1688. He 
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may have joined his father as an emissary to Italy for the ran- 
soming of captives from Belgrade. According to the testimony 
of Judah Brieli, Hayon was in Leghorn in 1691. Later he served 
for a short time in the rabbinate of Skoplje (Usktib), Mace- 
donia, at the recommendation of one of the great rabbis of 
Salonika. 

He returned to Erez Israel c. 1695 and lived for several 
years in Shechem (Nablus). After his first wife's death, Hayon 
married the daughter of one of the scholars of Safed. Hayon 
was well versed in exoteric and esoteric lore. From his youth, 
he was attracted to Kabbalah and he knew the Shabbatean 
groups intimately. His kabbalistic doctrine evades the issue of 
Shabbetai Zevi’s messianic claims, but is based on principles 
common to Shabbateanism. When Hayon received the pam- 
phlet Raza de-Meheimanuta (“The Mystery of the True Faith”), 
attributed to Shabbetai Zevi by his sectarians, he claimed that 
he himself wrote it and that it was revealed to him by Elijah 
or by the angel *Metatron. Changing its name to Meheima- 
nuta de-Khula he began to write a detailed commentary. In 
the meanwhile, he lived briefly in Rosetta, Egypt, and from 
that time he became known as one who engaged in practical 
Kabbalah. When he returned to Jerusalem (c. 1702-05), hos- 
tility developed between him and R. Abraham Yizhaki who 
for several years leveled many accusations against Hayon 
(but never directly accused him of Shabbateanism). Later, he 
returned to Safed and from there he went to Smyrna, appar- 
ently intending to publish his long commentary to Meheima- 
nuta de-Khula and to find supporters for a yeshivah, which he 
wished to establish in Jerusalem. On his return to Jerusalem, 
the rabbis began to harass him and he was forced to leave Erez 
Israel. He went to Italy via Egypt (1710-11). According to the 
testimony of Joseph *Ergas, in Leghorn, Hayon disclosed to 
him his belief in Shabbetai Zevi. In 1711, in Venice, he pub- 
lished his small book Raza de-Yihuda on the meaning of the 
verse on the unity of God, Shema Yisrael, as an abridgment 
of his larger work to which he added, in the meantime, a sec- 
ond commentary. The rabbis of Venice gave approbations to 
this booklet without understanding its intent. The book did 
not arouse controversy. Later, Hayon moved to Prague where 
he was received with great honor in scholarly circles and 
gained approval for Oz le-Elohim, his main work, and Divrei 
Nehemyah, a book of sermons. David Oppenheim appro- 
bated Divrei Nehemyah and Hayon altered the approbation 
to include the kabbalistic Oz le-Elohim as well. R. Naphtali 
Cohen, who at first befriended Hayon, kept him at a distance 
after a rumor got about that connected him with the *Doen- 
meh in Salonika. Hayon traveled via Moravia and Silesia to 
Berlin where, in 1713, supported by the wealthy members of 
the community, he succeeded in publishing Oz le-Elohim. It 
was daring of Hayon to publish a text which in many manu- 
scripts was circulated then as a work of Shabbetai Zevi. With 
great acumen, he tried to prove in his two commentaries that 
this doctrine was firmly based in the classical texts of the Kab- 
balah. In some passages, he criticized the works of *Nathan of 
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Gaza and Abraham Miguel *Cardozo, in spite of his doctrine 
being basically close to Cardozo’s. Hayon’s innovations were 
a new formulation of the principles of the beginning of Ema- 
nation and the difference between the First Cause which he 
calls “Nishmata de-Kol Hayyei” (“Soul of All Living Beings”) 
and the *Ein-Sof (“The Infinite Being”). What the kabbalists 
call Ein-Sof is in his opinion only the extension of the Es- 
sence (of God) or the Shoresh ha-Ne’lam (“the Hidden Root,” 
ie., God), but paradoxically enough this Essence is finite and 
it possesses a definite structure, *Shiur Komah (“Measure of 
the Body of God”). Hayon thought that Isaac Luria’s doctrine 
of Zimzum (“withdrawal”) must be understood literally and 
not allegorically. His doctrine of the three superior parzufim 
(“aspects of God”), attika kaddisha, malka kaddisha, and Shek- 
hinah, differs from the theories of other Shabbateans only 
in details and in terminology. His book may by defined as a 
strange mixture of basically Shabbatean theology and exegeti- 
cal acumen by which he read the new theses into the *Zohar 
and the Lurianic writings. He prefaced his book with a long 
essay in which he argued, apparently hinting at the unortho- 
dox sources of his thought, that it is lawful to learn Kabbalah 
from everyone, not only from those who conform to tradi- 
tional Orthodox criteria. Divrei Nehemyah contained a long 
sermon in which it was possible to see an indirect defense 
of the apostasy of the Doenmeh sect in Salonika, but which 
could also be interpreted as criticism of them. In June 1713 
Hayon left Berlin for Amsterdam. Apparently he knew of the 
hidden Shabbatean tendency of Solomon *Ayllon, rabbi of the 
Sephardi congregation. Indeed, Hayon received the patron- 
age of Ayllon, his bet din, and the parnasim of the community. 
However, a bitter and complex struggle developed between the 
supporters of Hayon and those of Zevi *Ashkenazi, the rabbi 
of the Ashkenazi community, and of Moses *Hagiz who knew 
of Hayon’s early quarrels in Erez Israel and recognized the 
Shabbatean “heresy” in his opinions, when they investigated 
his book. In this controversy, relevant factors (the true views 
of Hayon and his Shabbateanism) and personal factors (the 
arrogant behavior of Zevi Ashkenazi, personal antagonisms) 
are mingled. Essentially, the accusers of Hayon were right but 
from a formal and procedural point of view the Sephardi bet 
din was right. The quarrel aroused strong emotions, at first 
in Amsterdam, in the summer and the winter of 1713, and it 
swiftly spread to other countries. Naphtali Cohen apologized 
for his previous approval of Hayon and excommunicated him. 
So did Italian rabbis to whom both sides turned for support. 
The leaders were Judah Brieli of Mantua and Samson Mor- 
purgo of Ancona. Most of the participants in the controversy 
had not actually seen the books of Hayon and depended only 
on the letters from both sides. The major pamphlets against 
Hayon are: Le-Einei Kol Yisrael (the judicial decision of Zevi 
Ashkenazi and letters from him and from Naphtali Cohen; 
Amsterdam, 1713); Edut le- Yisrael (ibid., 1714); works by Moses 
Hagiz including Milhamah la-Adonai ve-Herev la-Adonai, 
also including the letters of many Italian rabbis (Amsterdam, 
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1714); Shever Poshe’im (London, 1714); Iggeret ha-Kenaot (Ber- 
lin, 1714); Tokhahat Megullah ve-ha-Zad Nahash by Joseph 
Ergas (London, 1715); and Esh Dat by David Nieto (Lon- 
don, 1715). This book and several leaflets also appeared in 
Spanish. The bet din of the Sephardim published in Hebrew 
and in Spanish Kosht Imrei Emet (Amsterdam, 1713; in Span- 
ish, Manifesto). Hayon answered his critics in several books 
and pamphlets in which he defended his views but denied that 
they contain any Shabbatean doctrine. They include Ha-Zad 
Zevi Ashkenazi; (Amsterdam, 1714); Modaa Rabba (1714, in- 
cluding his biography); Shalhevet Yah (against Ergas), also in- 
cluding the pamphlets Pitkah min Shemaya, Ketovet Kaaka, 
and Iggeret Shevukin (1714). His polemics against Ergas’ Ha- 
Zad Nahash, called Nahash Nehoshet, is found in Hayon’s 
handwriting (Oxford, Ms. 1900). Because of the controversy 
he had aroused, Hayon did not succeed in publishing his sec- 
ond comprehensive work on Kabbalah, Sefer Taazumot. A 
complete manuscript of the work is preserved in the library 
of the bet din, formerly that of the bet ha-midrash, in Lon- 
don (62). 

Zevi Ashkenazi and Moses Hagiz were forced to leave 
Amsterdam. However, the intervention of the rabbis of 
Smyrna and Constantinople, who excommunicated Hayon 
and condemned his works in 1714, decided the struggle against 
Hayon, whose supporters advised him to return to Turkey 
in order to obtain the annulment of the excommunication. 
Hayon returned and attempted to achieve this but he suc- 
ceeded only partially. In his old age, he went back to Europe 
where in the pamphlet Ha-Kolot Yehdalun (1725) he pub- 
lished some documents in his favor. His journey was unsuc- 
cessful because Moses Hagiz again came out against him in 
the booklet Lehishat Saraf (Hanau, 1726) where he threw sus- 
picion on several of the documents, or on the circumstances 
under which they were signed. Most of the communities did 
not allow him access and even Ayllon refused to receive him 
in Amsterdam. Hayon wandered to North Africa and appar- 
ently died there before 1730. According to Hagiz, his son con- 
verted to Catholicism in order to take revenge on his father’s 
persecutors and was active in Italy. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Graetz, Hist, 5 (1949), 215-31; D. Kahana 
(Kogan), Toledot ha-Mekubbalim, Shabbeta’im, ve-ha-Hasidim (1913), 
123-7; Kauffmann, in: Ha-Hoker, 2 (1894), 11-15; Scholem, in: Zion, 
3 (1929), 172-9; Sonne, in: Kobez al jad, 2 (1937), 157-96; Herling, in: 
Amanah, 1 (1939), 259-74; idem, in: KS, 15 (1939), 130-5; Kahana, in: 
Sinai, 21 (1947), 328-34; A. Freimann (ed.), Inyanei Shabbetai Zevi 
(1912), 117-38; Friedmann, in: Sefunot, 10 (1966) 489-618; Levi, in: RI, 


8 (1911), 169-85; 9 (1912), 5-29. 
[Gershom Scholem] 


HAYS, family established in the New World in the first quar- 
ter of the 186 century, when MICHAEL HAyYs (d. 1740) emi- 
grated from Holland to New York. Michael’s sons JAcoB 
(d. 1760), SOLOMON, ISAAC (d. 1765), and JUDAH (1703-1764) 
and their descendants flourished in the American colonies. 
Jacob was active in building Congregation Shearith Israel 
in New York City in 1730. Jacob’s sons BENJAMIN (d. 1816), 
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MICHAEL (1753-1799), and DAVID (1732-1812) became farm- 
ers in Westchester County, and all actively supported the 
American cause during the Revolution, Benjamin by fighting 
in the army, Michael by permitting colonial troops to use his 
farm to store supplies. To keep the rebel army from utilizing 
the stores, the British army seized Michael’s farm in 1776 and 
did not restore it until 1782. After the war Michael served in 
the New York State Constitutional Convention. The youngest 
brother, David, operated a store in Bedford in addition to his 
farm. He married into the *Etting family. While he was serv- 
ing with the American army, Loyalists, who were attempting 
to keep supplies from reaching the colonial forces, burned his 
home, his store, and the rest of Bedford on the night of July 
9, 1779. David’s eldest son, JACOB (1772-1850), converted to 
Christianity and in 1802 was appointed high constable (chief 
of police) of the City of New York, a position he held until a 
year before his death. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rosenbloom, Biogr Dict. 


[Neil Ovadia] 


HAYS, ARTHUR GARFIELD (1881-1954), U.S. lawyer and 
civil liberties advocate. Hays, who was born in Rochester, 
New York, practiced law in New York for 20 years. In 1925 
he abandoned his private practice to become general counsel 
of the American Civil Liberties Union. He represented cli- 
ents without remuneration in numerous cases involving the 
violation of freedoms guaranteed by the Bill of Rights. Hays 
served as co-counsel with Clarence Darrow in 1925 in the cel- 
ebrated Scopes anti-evolution case which became known as 
the “monkey trial” Although Scopes was convicted for vio- 
lating a state law which prohibited the teaching of any theory 
that denied divine creation, the trial compelled the State of 
Tennessee to abandon the enforcement of this law. Hays was 
involved in the defense of Sacco and Vanzetti, and the Scotts- 
boro Boys whose death sentence for alleged rape was reversed 
by the U.S. Supreme Court. He also defended Dmitrov and 
other Communists tried in Germany for the Reichstag fire, 
pleading through a German as the Nazis would not permit 
Hays, a Jew, to plead himself. After World War 11, he helped 
the occupation forces to re-create democratic institutions in 
Germany. Hays was never prepared to confine his defense of 
liberty only to the causes for which he had sympathy. Thus, 
although he detested Nazism, he joined the attorney of Friends 
of New Germany in seeking an injunction against a police 
commissioner in New Jersey who had closed all halls to Nazi 
meetings (1937). He wrote several books, among them Trial 
by Prejudice (1933), Democracy Works (1939), and his autobi- 


ography, City Lawyer (1942). 
[Alan Reitman] 


HAYS, DANIEL PEIXOTTO (1854-1923), U.S. lawyer. Hays 
who was born in Westchester County, New York, received 
his LL.B. from Columbia University Law School in 1875. A 
member of an old and prominent New York Jewish family, he 
was the grandson of Benjamin Etting Hays (1779-1858) and 
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a descendant of Jacob Hays (see *Hays family), who went to 
the New York Colony in the 1720s. Active in New York City 
and Westchester County politics for many years, Hays served 
as president of the Harlem Democratic Club, as delegate to 
several New York State Democratic conventions, and was 
appointed head of New York City’s Municipal Civil Service 
Commission by Mayor Gilroy. Hays vigorously supported the 
presidential candidacy of Grover Cleveland in City and Coun- 
try, a Nyack, New York, newspaper owned by him. Hays was 
also extremely active in Jewish communal affairs, serving on 
the executive committee of the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations, as trustee and secretary of the Jewish Publi- 
cation Society, and president of the Young Men’s Hebrew As- 
sociation. He was also a founder of the American Hebrew. His 


Collected Poems appeared in 1905. 
[Abram Kanof] 


HAYS, ISAAC (1796-1879), U.S. physician. Hays, a descen- 
dant of Michael Hays’ son Isaac (see *Hays family), was born 
in Philadelphia. He graduated from the University of Penn- 
sylvania (1816) and received an M.D. there (1820). An oculist, 
he was one of the pioneers in the study of astigmatism and 
color blindness, and he invented a scalpel for use in cataract 
surgery. Hays’s contribution extended beyond his specialty. 
He was the editor of several important journals, one of the 
founding members of the American Medical Association 
(1847), and wrote the code of medical ethics which has been 
adopted throughout the United States. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rosenbloom, Biogr Dict, s.v. Hays, Isaac’. 


[Neil Ovadia] 


HAYYAT, JUDAH BEN JACOB (c. 1450-c. 1510), kabbalist. 
Hayyat was born in Spain and studied Kabbalah under Sam- 
uel ibn Shraga. Around 1482 he addressed basic questions on 
Kabbalah to Joseph *Alcastil, who answered him at length. Af- 
ter the expulsion of the Jews from Spain in 1492 he suffered 
many hardships on sea voyages and in North Africa. In 1494 
he reached Italy and for several years lived in Mantua where at 
the request of Joseph *Jabez he wrote in the early 16" century 
a detailed commentary on Maarekhet ha-Elohut, an early kab- 
balistic work that was widely circulated among contemporary 
kabbalists in Italy. The commentary, titled Minhat Yehudah, 
was published together with the Maarekhet in Ferrara in 1558 
and in several later editions. It is considered one of the out- 
standing works of Kabbalah in the generation of the Spanish 
Expulsion. More than a commentary on the Maarekhet it is 
an independent, systematic work whose intention and major 
views differ greatly from those in the book which it suppos- 
edly intends to expound. 

Hayyat was a radical representative of the Kabbalah of 
the *Zohar, in contrast to the Kabbalah of Abraham *Abula- 
fia, which was accepted in Italy, and to the semi-philosophi- 
cal Kabbalah of Isaac b. Abraham ibn *Latif, which Hayyat 
harshly criticized. He was one of the first to quote at length 
passages of the Zohar and the Tikkunim and based his kab- 
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balistic theory on their sayings. He had reservations about 
philosophical commentaries on the Kabbalah which circu- 
lated in Italy. He also disputed against the Iggeret Hamudot of 
Elijah of *Genazzano which identified the *Ein Sof (“the In- 
finite”) with the first Sefirah (“emanation”). Concerning the 
essence of the Sefirot, Hayyat mainly concurred with the view 
of Menahem *Recanati. The process of creation is explained, 
according to him, by the double movement of expansion and 
contraction of the divine will. Creation is nothing but a real- 
ization into actuality through the divine will of the potential 
hidden unity of the Ein-Sof: Hayyat had a recognizable influ- 
ence on all 16-17" century Kabbalah. Even those who falsely 
wrote under names of earlier authors used his works at length. 
His supercommentary on Recanati’s commentary to the Pen- 


tateuch has not been preserved. 
[Gershom Scholem] 


Hayyat was probably acquainted with the Italian Kab- 
balah as represented by Johanan Alemanno with his penchant 
for a more philosophical understanding of this lore and for 
Abraham “*Abulafia’s Kabbalah. Hayyat’s book represents a suc- 
cessful attempt to establish the Spanish Kabbalah in a center 
in which other forms of this lore had been studied. 

[Moshe Idel (2"¢ ed.)] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Scholem, in: Tarbiz, 24 (1954/55), 174-206; 
E. Gottlieb, in: Studies in Mysticism and Religion Presented to G. Scho- 
lem (1968), 63-86 (Heb. section). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Idel, 
“Encounters between Spanish and Italian Kabbalists in the Genera- 
tion of the Expulsion,’ in: B. Gampel (ed.), Crisis and Creativity in 
the Sephardic World (1997), 189-222. 


HAYYIM ABRAHAM RAPHAEL BEN ASHER (d. 1772), 
Jerusalem rabbi and kabbalist. Hayyim was a member of the 
bet din of Raphael *Meyuhas, and later av bet din in Jerusalem. 
Toward the end of his life, in 1771, he was appointed rishon 
le-Zion (Sephardi chief rabbi). In 1731 (or 1734) he published 
in Constantinople the Shaarei Kedushah of Hayyim * Vital. 
Between the years 1734 and 1765 he traveled as an emissary 
of Jerusalem, seeking contributions in Constantinople, Italy, 
France, and Egypt. Hayyim was a signatory of the Shetar Hit- 
kasherut (“articles of association”) of the society of kabbalists. 
Head of the yeshivah Yefa’er Anavim in Jerusalem, he cosigned 
the takkanah forbidding bachelors between the ages of 20 
and 60 from residing in Jerusalem. He gave approbations to 
many works, among them the Zivhei Shelamim of Judah Di- 
wan (Constantinople 1728), and the Shulhan Gavoha of Joseph 
Molkho, Salonika, OH 1756; YD 1764. He died during a famine 
and plague that raged in Jerusalem. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frumkin-Rivlin, 3 (1929), 98f.; Yaari, Shelu- 
hei, 289-91; Rosanes, Togarmah, 5 (1938), 240, 243; Katsh, in: Sefu- 


not, 9 (1964), 323-35. ae 
imon Marcus 


HAYYIM BEN ABRAHAM HA-KOHEN (c. 1585-1655), 


kabbalist, born in Aleppo. His ancestors went to Erez Israel 
after the expulsion from Spain (1492) and later settled in 
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Aleppo. Hayyim was the disciple of Hayyim *Vital during his 
last years in Damascus, and he left an interesting story about 
his growing attachment to the study of Kabbalah under his 
teacher. Later, he was one of the rabbis of Aleppo. Hayyim 
wrote numerous works in the course of a 20-year period, 
which are listed in the introduction to his book Torat Hakham. 
During a long sea voyage, which he undertook in order to 
bring these manuscripts to print, the ship was attacked by pi- 
rates off Malta. He saved himself by jumping into the sea near 
the coast, but all his manuscripts were lost. He states that he 
decided to write them again. Around 1650 he set out again for 
Constantinople where he stayed two to three years. The first 
part of his book Mekor Hayyim, a detailed kabbalistic com- 
mentary on the rules of the Shulhan Arukh, was published 
here. At the end of 1652 he was in Smyrna; later he went to 
Venice and returned through Zante to Aleppo. Through the 
mediation of Samuel *Aboab of Verona he had published in 
Venice the large volume of sermons, Torat Hakham (1654), 
with the kabbalist Moses *Zacuto acting as proofreader. An- 
other part of Mekor Hayyim, called Tur Bareket, was published 
by the brothers Raphael and Abraham b. Danan in Amsterdam 
in 1654. In the same year Hayyim set out again for Italy where 
he published two additional parts, Tur Piteda and Tur Yahalom 
(Leghorn, 1655). He died in Leghorn during the publication of 
his last book which thus remained incomplete, and only single 
sections have survived as pamphlets. All his commentaries 
on the Shulhan Arukh have been published in two volumes 
(1878). In Leghorn, he introduced Nathan *Hannover to Isaac 
*Luria’s Kabbalah. Hannover included in his Shaarei Ziyyon 
a lament by Hayyim for the Tikkun Hazot (midnight prayer), 
Kol be-Ramah Nishma, which has since become part of every 
edition of this midnight liturgy. Among his commentaries on 
the Five Scrolls, only Ateret Zahav on Esther, explained both 
according to the literal meaning (peshat) and the Kabbalah, in 
the author’s handwriting (Jerusalem, JNUL, Ms. 8° 1581), and 
Torat Hesed on Ruth, have been preserved. The last, however, 
was published by the kabbalist David Lida as his own, under 
the title Migdal David (Amsterdam, 1680). This plagiarism 
was known in kabbalist circles even before it was made public 
by H.J.D. *Azulai in Shem ha-Gedolim. In his books Hayyim 
quotes only portions from throughout the *Zohar, and some- 
times also the sayings of his teacher Vital, but most of his pre- 
sentation is not based on other sources “and all his words are 
as if written from Sinai” (Nathan Hannover, introduction to 
Shaarei Ziyyon). A prayer book with kabbalistic meditations 
by Hayyim is extant in several manuscripts (two at the Ben- 
Zvi Institute in Jerusalem). Hayyim “was very careful not to 
write amulets,’ and was also opposed to those who spent too 
much time in prayer, wasting thus the whole day upon mys- 
tical meditations. Among kabbalists he was considered more 
of a theoretical scholar than a practical mystic. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or, no. 844; M. Benayahu in: 
Sinai, 34 (1953), 162-64, 194-7; idem, Sefer Toledot ha-Ari (1967), 
index. 
[Gershom Scholem] 
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HAYYIM BEN BEZALEL (c. 1520-1588), talmudic scholar. 
Hayyim was born in Posen, and was the eldest of four broth- 
ers, all rabbis, the most famous being *Judah Loew b. Bezalel 
of Prague (the Maharal) who mentions him in his responsa 
(no. 12). Hayyim studied first with Rabbi Isaac Sepharadi in 
Posen. From him, Hayyim acquired his abiding love for Bible 
study and the in-depth study of Rashi’s commentary. As a 
young man he studied in the yeshivah of *Shalom Shakhna at 
Lublin where he was a contemporary of Moses *Isserles. His 
final teacher was Rabbi Solomon Luria, the Maharshal. From 
him, Hayyim acquired a method for studying halakhah as well 
as a dislike for halakhic codes (see below), Hayyim settled in 
Worms in 1549 where he lived in the home of his uncle, Jacob 
b. Hayyim, the local rabbi, succeeding him in 1563. He sub- 
sequently left to become rabbi of Friedberg, remaining there 
until his death. 

When Isserles published his Torat Hattat on issur ve-het- 
ter (on the dietary laws), Hayyim published a vigorous polemic 
against it in his Vikkuah Mayim Hayyim. The introduction to 
the work was couched in such strong language both against 
Isserles and Joseph *Caro that it was omitted from editions 
after the first (Amsterdam, 1712), but has been reproduced in 
full by Tchernowitz (see bibl.). Hayyim’s criticism was a gen- 
eral one against all those who presumed to publish halakhic 
codes which purported to give the final definitive halakhah, 
since they lead to neglect of the early authorities and can be 
used with disastrous results by the unlearned. Of Joseph Caro 
he comments that after saying “who am I to decide between 
the opposing views of the great authorities?” he then proceeds 
to do so. “It is like a man who says, ‘I have the greatest respect 
for what you say, but you are lying!” The main target of his 
criticism, however, is Isserles’ work. The Torat Hattat (“Law 
of the Sin-Offering”) was rightly named, he said, since it, al- 
beit unwillingly, causes people to sin, and it “even borders on 
hillul ha-Shem (Profanation of the Name of God), In the same 
way as Moses set up the Copper Serpent with the best of in- 
tentions, yet when it became an object of idolatry Hezekiah 
did not hesitate to destroy it, so would he act with regard to 
this work of the “later Moses.” He felt that Isserles should at 
least have stated that his work was only to be used by quali- 
fied scholars. (He himself had spent 16 years in composing a 
similar work, but only for his private use, and when one of 
his students purloined it and copied it, he sternly reproved 
him and destroyed the copy.) In addition to his general criti- 
cism he specified three reasons for his opposition: (1) Isserles 
had amended the code of Caro which reflected the Sephardi 
minhag to make it accord with the Polish minhag, but he had 
completely ignored the differences between the Polish and 
the German minhag, which was more authoritative and an- 
cient. (2) He had introduced a new element of leniency when 
“considerable (financial) loss” or “exceptional circumstances” 
(sheat ha-dehak) were involved. (3) He abolished the halakhah 
in favor of unsubstantiated custom. 

Hayyim wrote a number of other works. His Sefer ha- 
Hayyim, which he wrote in two months while he was con- 
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fined to his house on account of a plague in 1578, is a moral 
and ethical dissertation. In style and language it is reminiscent 
of the pietistic works, and in fact his brother refers to him as 
“he-Hasid.”’ In general, Hayyim was not in favor of the study 
of philosophy. He thought that only advanced students should 
study philosophy, even Jewish philosophy. As for the study of 
Kabbalah, Hayyim praised the mekubbalim (Kabbalah prac- 
titioners) for their ability to enter God’s palace, yet he was 
critical of their abandoning the “small interests of the King,” 
namely the study of Talmud and Halakhah. His Ez Hayyim on 
Hebrew grammar (written in 1579) is still in manuscript. He 
was inspired to write it because of the criticism of Christian 
Hebrew scholars who accused the Jews not only of neglecting 
the study of Hebrew in favor of the Talmud, but even of forbid- 
ding it. He admits that he used the grammatical works of these 
detractors as one of his sources. He attributes the neglect of the 
study of Hebrew grammar to the fact that in the “bitter and 
long exile ... it was impossible to encompass all subjects in the 
curriculum, for which reason alone the early authorities, espe- 
cially the Hasidei Ashkenaz, confined their instruction to the 
Talmud” (Introduction). He also wrote Beer Mayim Hayyim, 
a supercommentary on Rashi’s Pentateuch commentary in re- 
sponse to the great popularity enjoyed by Rashi’s commentary 
but the lack of true comprehension of Rashi’s work. Hayyim’s 
work focuses on the correct translation of the Torah text, the 
grammatical comments made by Rashi, and those aspects of 
his commentary that are unique. In addition, Hayyim wrote 
Iggeret ha-Tiyyul (Prague, 1605) consisting of explanations of 
talmudic passages using the methods of *Pardes, (peshat, re- 
mez, derash, sod) in alphabetical order. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Gottesdiener, in: Azkarah... A.I. Kook, 4 
(1937), 265f.; H. Tchernowitz, Toledot ha-Posekim, 3 (1947), 91-100; A. 
Siev, Ha-Rema (1957), 47-49; H.H. Ben Sasson, Hagut ve-Hanhagah 
(1959), 15, 35 N. 3. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Zimmer, Rabbi Chaim 
ben Bezalel of Friedberg (Heb., 1987); WEBSITES: http://www.torah. 
org; http://chareidi.shemayisrael.com. 


[Alexander Tobias / David Derovan (2"4 ed.)] 


HAYYIM BEN HANANEL HA-KOHEN (second half of 
the 12» century), French tosafist. Hayyim lived in Paris and 
was a distinguished disciple and admirer of Jacob *Tam about 
whom he said that he would have defiled himself (referring to 
the prohibition against defilement of a kohen through con- 
tact with the dead) had he been present at his death (cf. Tos. 
to Ket. 103b). Hayyim wrote tosafot to several talmudic trac- 
tates and is quoted in the printed tosafot and in many other 
rishonim. “On him” said Isaac the Elder, “rested the honor of 
the entire generation.” Hayyim opposed immigration to Pal- 
estine, stating that “in our generation the commandment to 
live in Palestine does not apply,’ as it was impossible to observe 
many commandments connected with the land (ibid., 110b). 
However, he considered Jewish existence in the Diaspora as 
temporary. Hayyim was the grandfather of *Moses b. Jacob of 
Coucy, author of the Semag, and among his most prominent 
disciples was *Samson b. Abraham of Sens. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Urbach, Tosafot, 107-10; V. Aptowitzer, Mavo 
le-Sefer Ravyah (1938), 250. 
[Zvi Meir Rabinowitz] 


HAYYIM (Eliezer) BEN ISAAC “OR ZARU’A” (late 13” 
century), German rabbi and halakhic authority, called “Or 
Zarwa’ after the famous work composed by his father, *Isaac b. 
Moses of Vienna. Hayyim was orphaned in his early youth. His 
principal teacher was Meir b. Baruch of Rothenburg, whose 
opinions he frequently cited. He also studied under such emi- 
nent scholars as Asher b. Jehiel and Hayyim b. Moses of Wie- 
ner-Neustadt. His permanent places of residence were Regens- 
burg, Neustadt, or Cologne and he is said to have spent some 
years in France. Hayyim is considered one of the last of the 
tosafists. While his father, Isaac b. Moses, the author of the Or 
Zarua, is mentioned numerous times throughout the *tosafot 
commentaries, Hayyim is only mentioned in the Tosafot Ye- 
shanim, a variant version of the tosafot commentaries. 

Hayyim’s responsa (Leipzig, 1865; repr. Jerusalem, 2002, 
with commentary) are especially valuable for the light they 
shed on the people, places, and events of his time. Thus he 
mentions (no. 110) a rabbinical synod which he attended at 
Mainz in about 1288, in which one of the matters discussed 
was the taxes imposed on the Jews by Rudolf of Hapsburg. In 
the same responsum he refers in passing to R. Meir of Rothen- 
burg’s imprisonment (see also no. 164). Some of the responsa 
provide important source material on Jewish-Christian rela- 
tions in the 13 century. Most of Hayyim’s decisions are based 
on those of the French and German halakhic authorities, par- 
ticularly on his father’s Or Zarua. His abridged version of that 
codification, which he entitled Kizzur Or Zarua (or Simanei 
Or Zarua), summarized each section of the original work, 
omitted the legal discussions, and included his own views to- 
gether with those of other scholars. From the many references 
to the Kizzur Or Zarua in German rabbinic literature of the 
14". and 15" centuries it is clear that his abridgment enjoyed 
long popularity. An important aspect of Hayyim’s work is the 
lively correspondence he conducted with many of his con- 
temporaries. It is believed that he addressed inquiries even 
to the Spanish scholar Solomon b. Abraham *Adret (Resp. 
Rashba, pt. 1, no. 572). 

Knowledge about the life and teaching of Hayyim “Or 
Zarwa’ derives from a book of responsa of which he was the 
author and a book of homiletic sermons (derashot) which was 
published under the title Derashot MHR”H, Halakhic Decisions 
of Rabbi Hayyim Or Zarua, first ed. according to Parma ms 
Moscow by Yitzhak Shimshon Lange (Jerusalem, 1973). 

The book of Derashot contains homiletic treatises on 25 
portions of the Torah, summing up various laws and customs. 
Both his responsa and homiletic treatises contain a wealth of 
material throwing light on relations between Jews and their 
gentile surroundings. He endeavors throughout to provide the 
Jews of Ashkenaz with guidance in their dealings with the hos- 
tile gentile environment. From the copious historical material 
found in his responsa, much can be learned about the Jewish 
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communities (Kehillot), their internal organization, leader- 
ship, rights, and obligations. We also learn how he grappled 
with the challenges and dangers of living as a Jew in the midst 
of a medieval, gentile society. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wellesz, in: MGwJ, 48 (1904), 211-3; idem, in: 
REJ, 53 (1907), 67-84; 54 (1907), 102-6; Freimann, in: JJLG, 12 (1918), 
314 (index), s.v. Chajim Elieser b. Isak Or Sarua; M. Pollak, Juden in 
Wiener-Neustadt (1927), 8, 35, 39; Urbach, Tosafot, index, s.v. Hayyim 
b. Yizhak; Y. Horowitz, “Rabbi Hayyim Or Zarw’a and his Relation- 
ship to Gentiles” (Hebrew), in: Proceedings of the 9» World Congress 
of Jewish Studies, Division B, vol. 1 (Jerus., 1986), 107-112. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: M.M. Rozner, in: Piskei Rabbenu Asher: Mesekhet Me- 
gillah (1999); Y. Horowitz, in: Hevrah ve-Historiyah (1980), 93-102; 
Y. Ta-Shema, in: Sinai, 66 (1970), 339-46. 
[Shlomo Eidelberg / Yehoshua Horowitz / 
David Derovan (2"4 ed.)] 


HAYYIM BEN JEHIEL HEFEZ ZAHAV (13 century), Ger- 
man talmudist. Hayyim studied under his father and under 
*Samuel of Evreux. Many of his responsa are included in the 
responsa of *Meir b. Baruch of Rothenburg (ed. by M. Bloch, 
1895, nos. 188-9, 209, 241, 249, 296-8, 339-41, 355-6, 382-3, 
461-3). In a responsum (no. 241) he affirms that he filled the 
post of “emissary of Kolonia,’ probably Cologne. It has been 
therefore assumed by some that he was a member of the Co- 
logne bet din and represented the community before the gov- 
ernment. He was probably given the appellation “Hefez Zahav” 
because of his book bearing this title, but from the endings of 
many of the responsa (nos. 189, 241, 339) it can also be deduced 
that his father was the author of the book. It appears that 
Hayyim was a colleague of Samuel b. Menahem, the teacher 
of Meir of Rothenburg, since in one responsum (no. 188) he 
refers to him as “my associate.” This Hayyim is not to be iden- 
tified with Hayyim b. Jehiel, the brother of *Asher b. Jehiel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHYy: Michael, Or, no. 876; H. Gross, in: MGWJ, 34 
(1885), 313£; Germ Jud, 1 (1934), 151, 484; 2 (1968), index; I. Agus, Rabbi 
Meir of Rothenburg, 1 (1947), Xxvi, 106, 129, 131, 146-8, 160f. 





[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


HAYYIM BEN SAMUEL BEN DAVID OF TUDELA (14' 
century), talmudic scholar of Tudela, Spain. Hayyim was 
a pupil of Solomon b. Abraham *Adret, and the latter’s re- 
sponsa contain a number addressed to Hayyim. For some 
time Hayyim was in France, where he studied under *Perez 
b. Elijah. His main work is the Zeror ha-Hayyim (published in 
1966), consisting of the laws appertaining to blessings, prayer, 
Sabbaths, and festivals, arranged according to the order of the 
calendar; it is based on views of various French, Provengal, 
and Spanish scholars but chiefly upon his teachers, Adret and 
Perez, though he does not mention them by name. His other 
work, Zeror ha-Kesef, on topics in Hoshen Mishpat, is still in 
manuscript. These books (referred to by the rishonim as the 
zerorot, “bundles”) were in the possession of later scholars (but 
cf. Resp. Ribash, no. 396), who made use of and quoted them. 
This was particularly so in the case of the 16"'-century Safed 
scholars, including Joseph *Caro. In this work, Hayyim al- 
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ludes to a book of sermons he wrote, and Masud Hai Roke’ah, 
at the beginning of his Maaseh Rokeah (Venice, 1742), quotes 
Hayyim’s commentary to the tractate Moed Katan, which is 
also cited by Bezalel *Ashkenazi in Kelalei ha-Shas (in Ms.). 
Among Hayyim’s relations was Joseph ha-Dayyan, referred to 
respectfully several times in the responsa of Isaac b. Sheshet 
(Ribash). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or, no. 904; S.H. Yerushalmi, Mavo 


le-Sefer Zeror ha-Hayyim (1966). 
[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


HAYYIM BEN SOLOMON TYRER OF CZERNOWITZ 
(c. 1760-1816), rabbi and hasidic leader; born near *Buchach, 
Galicia. A disciple of *Jehiel Michael of Zloczéw, he later 
served as rabbi in Mogilev, Kishinev, Czernowitz and district, 
and Botosani. He had a profound knowledge of rabbinical lit- 
erature and mysticism, was an eloquent preacher and a tal- 
ented writer. He did much to spread Hasidism and opposed 
the spread of *Haskalah in Romania. His resistance to certain 
government decrees forced him to relinquish his office in Cz- 
ernowitz in 1807. In 1813 he immigrated to Erez Israel and set- 
tled in Safed. He wrote the following works, which were pub- 
lished in many editions: Siddur shel Shabbat (Mogilev, 1813); 
Beer Mayim Hayyim (Sudilkov, 1820, with Pentateuch; Czer- 
nowitz, 1849); Shaar ha-Tefillah (Sudilkov, 1825); and Erez ha- 
Hayyim (Czernowitz, 1861). 

BIBLIOGRAPHy: Frumkin-Rivlin, 3 (1929), 78; S.J. Schulsohn, 


in: Jeschurun, 15 (1928), 419-26. 
[Avraham Rubinstein] 


HAYYIM HAYKL BEN SAMUEL OF AMDUR (d. 1787), 
hasidic leader in Lithuania. At first hazzan in Karlin, and a 
teacher in the little town of Amdur (Indura), near Grodno, 
he was attracted to *Hasidism through Aaron the Great of 
*Karlin. Hasidic sources relate that he subjected himself to 
excessive fasting and self-mortifications before he made the 
acquaintance of Dov Baer, the Maggid of Mezhirech. Becom- 
ing one of Dov Baer’s most prominent disciples he founded a 
hasidic center in Amdur after the death of his teacher in 1773. 
A profound thinker and an enthusiastic and fearless propa- 
gandist of Hasidism, Hayyim was the hasidic personality most 
hated by the Mitnaggedim in Lithuania in the 1780s, and was 
a considerable factor in the outbreak of a second round of 
polemics between the two factions in 1781. He is described in 
somber tones in the literature of the Mitnaggedim, especially 
in the writings of *David of Makow. In Shever Poshe’im (in 
M. Wilensky, Hasidim u-Mitnaggedim, vol. 2, 1970) he and his 
associates are discussed with scorn. The Mitnaggedim perse- 
cuted him to such an extent that Hayyim was compelled to 
leave Amdur for a while and to stay in a village. He was un- 
deterred by these persecutions, however, and continued to 
lead his congregation as zaddik until his death, bequeathing 
his position to his son Samuel. 

Hayyim taught that God is infinite and men cannot 
comprehend Him. However, there is much latent power in 
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man's intellect and by losing his own sense of being, he can 
be drawn nearer to and be united with his source. Hayyim 
therefore preached a complete negation of the human will 
before the divine will. The observance of a mitzvah was in- 
terpreted as an act desired by God, and it is only this desire 
of God's which imparts validity to the mitzvah. It is also for- 
bidden to serve God for the purpose of attaining the World 
to Come or other rewards. Hayyim is revealed as an extreme 
spiritualist: “We should forget ourselves as a result of our 
adhesion to Him.’ One should despise this world: “He who 
prays for his sustenance should be ashamed for doing so.” If 
“T have set the Lord always before me, then I have no time to 
consider the events which befall me, for God surely knows of 
my needs better than I do myself” When a man stands before 
the Creator, all his limbs should tremble for fear of the Lord 
so that he does not know where he is standing, so much has 
he meditated on His essence. If, at that time, evil thoughts 
enter his mind, he should not repel them. On the contrary, 
this gives him the opportunity to elevate these thoughts to 
their source. If a man has sinned, he should rather endeavor 
to unite himself to the soul of the zaddik, as a result of which 
he will adhere to God. 

His sermons were collected in Hayyim va-Hesed (1891, 
1953”), including “rules of behavior” and letters to his follow- 
ers, some of which had been previously published in Iggeret 
ha-Kodesh (Warsaw, 1850). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Wilensky, Hasidim u-Mitnaggedim (1970), 
index; M.H. Kleinemann, Mazkeret Shem ha-Gedolim (19677), 49-55; 
W. Rabinowitsch, Lithuanian Hasidism (1970), index; R. Schatz, Ha- 
Hasidut ke-Mistikah (1968), index; A. Rubinstein, in: Aresheth, 3 


(1961), 193-230 
[Moshe Hallamish] 


HAYYIM JUDAH BEN HAYYIM (17‘b-18' century), tal- 
mudist, rabbi of Janina (Ioannina), Greece. Hayyim Judah 
was born in Salonika, where he studied under Solomon *Am- 
arillo, whose daughter he married. Toward the end of his life 
he emigrated to Jerusalem, where he had many disciples, 
among them Solomon Havdalah, a member of the bet din of 
Abraham Yizhaki and in his old age rabbi of Jerusalem. H.J.D. 
*Azulai speaks of having seen a volume of Hayyim’s responsa 
in manuscript. He carried on a halakhic correspondence with 
Samuel Florentin, author of the responsa Me’il Shemuel, and 
others. His responsa are found in the works of others, e.g., 
Kerem Shelomo (Salonika, 1719) and Zera Avraham (Con- 
stantinople, 1732). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset, 356; Azulai, 1 (1852), 58, no. 
28; Rosanes, Togarmah, 4 (1935), 3293 5 (1938), 287. 


[Simon Marcus] 


HAYYIM PALTIEL BEN JACOB (late 13'"-early 14 cen- 
tury), German talmudic scholar. Hayyim Paltiel was a pupil 
of *Eliezer of Touques, and also, apparently, of *Meir b. Ba- 
ruch of Rothenburg. He traveled through the cities of Bohe- 
mia and served as rabbi of Magdeburg. His questions to Meir 
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of Rothenburg are included in the Cremona (1557, nos. 32-34), 
Prague (1608, no. 226), and Lemberg (1860, no. 507, et al.) edi- 
tions of the latter’s responsa and a number of his responsa to 
other scholars are also included in these collections. Of great 
historical importance is the responsum (Lemberg ed. no. 476) 
he wrote in 1291 from Magdeburg on the subject of the *Herem 
ha-Yishuv. He was one of the first - if not the first - to add the 
self-effacing epithet tolaat (“worm”) to his formal signature, 
Hayyim Paltiel Tolaat (abbreviated to Hapat). One of his re- 
sponsa to two of his pupils was forwarded by them to *Asher 
b. Jehiel for his opinion (Resp. Rosh, Kelal 30, no. 4). Hayyim 
Paltiel’s chief importance lies in his Sefer ha-Minhagim, which 
contains the customs for the whole year, referring to benedic- 
tions, prayers, and festivals, according to the Ashkenazi rite. 
The work was later used by Abraham *Klausner, who adapted 
and amended it, and added other customs and explanations. 
The connection between the work of Klausner and that of 
Hayyim Paltiel was first suggested by H.J. Ehrenreich in the 
introduction to his edition of Klausner’s Minhagim (1929), and 
was proved beyond doubt when Paltiel’s work was discovered 
and published in Kirjath Sepher by D. Goldschmidt (see bibli- 
ography). Hayyim Paltiel thus emerges as one of the first au- 
thors of the *Minhagim books, which gained wide popularity 
in 14"*-century Germany and which laid the foundation for 
the spread of the version known in essence as nosah Ashke- 
naz (“the Ashkenazi rite”). It is probable that he is identical 
with the Hayyim Paltiel whose biblical explanations are ex- 
tensively quoted in a still unpublished manuscript of a Bible 
commentary by a 14t-century French scholar. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ziemlich, in: MGwyJ, 30 (1881), 305-16; Abra- 
ham Klauser, Sefer ha-Minhagim, ed. by H.J. Ehrenreich (1929), in- 
trod.; D. Goldschmidt, in: Ks, 23 (1946/47), 324-30; 24 (1947/48), 
73-83; Urbach, Tosafot, 456. 

[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


HAYYIM (Ben) SHABBETAI (known as Maharhash — 
Morenu Ha-Rav Hayyim Shabbetai; before 1555-1647), rabbi 
in Salonika. He studied under Aaron Sason, and subsequently 
became head of the yeshivah of the “Shalom” community. 
Many of his pupils became leading authorities such as Sol- 
omon ha-Levi, Isaac Barki, Hasdai ha-Kohen *Perahyah, 
and David *Conforte. It is not clear whether Jacob Ruvio or 
Hayyim Shabbetai was appointed to the post of chief rabbi 
by the leaders of the Salonikan communities in 1638, but cer- 
tainly after Ruvio’s death in 1640, Hayyim Shabbetai served 
as chief rabbi. In point of fact, he had been referred to as “the 
great rabbi” as early as 1622. He devoted himself assiduously 
to congregational matters, introducing many important reg- 
ulations, and was regarded as the outstanding halakhic au- 
thority of his time, questions being addressed to him from 
communities near and far. Only part of his works have been 
published. These include novellae on the tractate Taanit and 
on the last chapter of tractate Yoma, published in the Torat 
Moshe of his son Moses (Salonika, 1797); responsa on Even 
ha-Ezer (Salonika, 1651); and Torat Hayyim (3 parts, Salonika, 
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1713, 1715, 1722), responsa. The second part of this last work is 
preceded by a Kunteres ha-Modaah re-ha-Ones, on contracts 
entered into under duress, which was published separately 
(Lemberg, 1798) with a commentary by Jeremiah of Matters- 
dorf and his son Joab. Hayyim also wrote Torat ha-Zevah, on 
the laws of slaughtering and inspection and Seder Gittin (un- 
published). Many additional responsa are to be found in the 
works of his contemporaries and disciples. He was also rabbi 
of Kahal Shalom Synagogue in Salonika in which position he 
was succeeded by his son Moses. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore, index; Michael, Or, 412; Toi- 
ber, in: Ks, 8 (1932), 275f; Rosanes, Togarmah, 3 (1938), 175-8; LS. 
Emmanuel, Gedolei Saloniki le-Dorotam, 1 (1936), 294-6, no. 448; 
idem, Mazzevot Saloniki, 1 (1963), 298-301, no. 685; Benayahu, in: 


Sinai, 34 (1954), 164f. 
[Abraham David] 


HAYYOT, MENAHEM MANISH BEN ISAAC (d. 1636), 
Polish and Lithuanian rabbi. Hayyot’s father served as rabbi 
of Prague. He himself was rabbi of Turobin, Moravia, appar- 
ently while very young, and later became a rabbi in Vilna. 
No biographical details of him are known but he is quoted 
in the works of many of his great contemporaries, such as 
Ephraim of Vilna in his Shaar Efrayim (Sulzbach, 1688) and 
Samuel Bacharach of Worms in his Hut ha-Shani (Frank- 
furt, 1679). His son-in-law was Joseph Josefa *Horowitz. 
His tombstone was the oldest in Vilna. Of his works the fol- 
lowing have been published: Kabbalat Shabbat, also entitled 
Zemirot le-Shabbat (Prague, 1621), Sabbath songs; an elegy, 
Kinah le-Hurban, on the fire in Posen in 1590 (Prague, 1590?); 
and a fragment of his supercommentary to Abraham ibn 
Ezra to Exodus 3:15 (see Herschkowitz, bibliography). In the 
catalogue of David *Oppenheimer there is mention also of a 
manuscript of Derekh Temimim (no. 375) by Hayyot, a com- 
mentary to the weekly portion of the Law, Balak, giving the 
plain meaning as well as homiletical and kabbalistic inter- 
pretations. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.J. Fuenn, Kiryah Neemanah (19157), 67-70; 
H.N. Maggid-Steinschneider, Ir Vilna (1900), 1f.; M. Herschkowitz, 
in: Sinai, 59 (1966), 97-127. 
[Itzhak Alfassi] 


HAYYUJ, JUDAH BEN DAVID (c. 945~c. 1000), the most 
important Hebrew grammarian towards the turn of the 10' 
century. About his life little is known. He was born in Fez 
and arrived at Cordoba in 960 when the dispute between 
*Menahem b. Jacob ibn Sarugq and *Dunash b. Labrat was 
at its height. It is doubtful whether he should be identified 
with Judah b. David, one of the three students of Menahem 
who composed Teshuvot al Dunash ben Labrat, the two oth- 
ers being Isaac ibn Kapron and Isaac ibn *Gikatilla (ed. by Z. 
Stern in 1870). 

His works include (1) Kitab al-Tanqit or Kitab al-Nugat 
(“Book of Vocalization”) was translated into Hebrew by Abra- 
ham Ibn Ezra. It includes grammatical and masoretic mat- 
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ters, dealing mainly with nouns. (2) Kitab al-'Af al Dhawat 
Hurif al-Lin (“The Book of Weak Letter Verbs”), translated 
into Hebrew by Moses ha-Kohen ibn Gikatilla, by Ibn Ezra, 
and by Isaac b. Eliezer ha-Levi (1458); parts of an anonymous 
translation have been found. (3) Kitab al-‘Af al Dhawat al- 
Mithlayn (“The Book of Geminate Verbs”), translated into 
Hebrew by Moses ha-Kohen ibn Gikatilla and Ibn Ezra (en- 
titled Poole ha-Kefel). 

(4) Kitab al-Nutaf (“Book of Plucked Feathers”); Ibn Ezra 
called the book Sefer ha-Korhah (“Book of Baldness”), and this 
later became corrupted to Sefer ha-Rokhah. In this book he 
intended to explain the difficult verses in the eight books of 
the Prophets by linguistic method. There are extant parts on 
Joshua, Judges, Kings, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, which in- 
clude discussions of individual words, as well as a discussion 
on the importance of the meteg and other accents for under- 
standing the Hebrew language. 

The originals and the Hebrew translations of (1) (2) and 
(3) were published by J.L. Dukes (1844), G.W. Nutt (1870), and 
M. Jastrow (1897). Remnants of the Arabic original of (4) and 
their translation into modern Hebrew were published by P. 
Kokovtsov (see bibl.), S. Abramson, I. Eldar, and N. Allony. 
Recently, all these and other remnants were republished by N. 
Basal in Kitab al-Nutaf (2001). 

In his two works on the verb, Hayyuj developed the 
view that all Hebrew roots are made up of three letters, one 
of which, however, may be interchanged when conjugated 
with a weak letter, and may be elided or assimilated to a let- 
ter with a dagesh. This is a departure from the earlier view 
which recognized two-letter roots (On, 0), 95, 52) and even 
some one-letter roots (the 1 and the U of 11. and 01). Accord- 
ing to G. Goldenberg (Leshonenu 44 (1980), 281-292), how- 
ever, Hayyuj’s major invention was not the tri-literality of the 
Hebrew verb but rather his concept of s?sin layyin. 

His works spread rapidly throughout the Eastern coun- 
tries and even became popular in Germany. Jonah ibn Janah 
completed in his Kitab al-Mustalhaq the material missing in 
Hayyujs works. Based on Hayyuj’ theory, Ibn Janah also wrote 
a comprehensive biblical Hebrew grammar and lexicon. Moses 
ha-Kohen ibn Gikatilla (?) prepared a synopsis in Mukhtasar 
Hayyuj (synopsis of Hayyuj’s works); copies of these books 
were found in the Cairo Genizah. Several works following 
Hayyujs footsteps were written, including Sefer ha-Shoham, 
by Moses b. ha-Nesi’a, and Sefat Yeter by Isaac b. Eliezer ha- 
Levi. All the work on Hebrew language and biblical exegesis 
since Hayyuj has been based on his ideas, and much of what 
he said, as well as his terminology (coined later on in Hebrew), 
is used to this day. 

See also *Linguistic Literature, Hebrew. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Bacher, Die grammatische Terminologie 
des Jehuda b. Dawid Hajjug (1882); idem, in: J. Winter and A. Wuen- 
sche, Die juedische Litteratur, 2 (1894), 159-61; B. Drachman, Die 
Stellung und Bedeutung des Jehuda Hajjug (1885); M. Jastrow (ed.), 
The Weak and Geminative Verbs in Hebrew by Abu Zakariyya Yahya 
ibn Dawud of Fez (1897); Steinschneider, Arab Lit, 119; S. Poznanski, 
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in: JQR, 16 (1925/26), 237-66; H. Hirschfeld, Literary History of He- 
brew Grammarians and Lexicographers (1926), 35-40; P. Kokovtsov, 
Novye materialy..., 2 (1916), 1-74 (Russ. pt.), 1-58; S. Pinsker, Likkutei 
Kadmoniyyot (1860), index; D. Yellin, Toledot Hitpattehut ha-Dikduk 
ha-Ivri (1945), 113f., Abraham b. Azriel, Arugat ha-Bosem, ed. by E.E. 
Urbach, 2 (1947), 140; N. Allony, in: Minhah li-Yhudah [Zlotnick] 
(1950), 67-83; idem, in: BM, 16 (1963), 90-105; P. Kokovtsov, Mi-Sifrei 
ha-Balshanut ha-Ivrit ed. by N. Allony (1970). 


[Nehemya Allony / Aharon Maman (2"4 ed.)] 


HAYYUN, ABRAHAM BEN NISSIM (d. 1500), Portuguese 
scholar; a pupil of Joseph b. Abraham *Hayyun, rabbi of Lis- 
bon. He was among the Jews who left Portugal after the de- 
cree of expulsion was issued in 1496, settling in Constantino- 
ple. He wrote Imrot Tehorot, an ethical work (Constantinople, 
1515-20; Salonika, 1595; and Jerusalem, 1876), and Maamar 
be-Mofetim, on miracles described in the Bible (mentioned by 
Abraham b. Solomon Hayyun at the end of Joseph Hayyun’s 
Millei de-Avot). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Kayserling, Geschichte der Juden in Por- 
tugal (1867), 74; Benjacob, Ozar, 41 no. 786; A. Yaari, Ha-Defus ha- 
Ivri be-Kushta (1967), 79, 128. 


HAYYUN, JOSEPH BEN ABRAHAM (d. 1497), last rabbi 
of the Jewish community of Lisbon before the expulsion. 
Among his distinguished disciples were Abraham b. Nissim 
*Hayyun and Joseph *Jabez. While Hayyun was still in Lis- 
bon, Isaac *Abrabanel consulted him on various halakhic ques- 
tions, concerning one of which he composed a tract, Maggid 
Mishneh. After the decree of expulsion from Portugal was is- 
sued in 1496, Hayyun went to Constantinople, where he died 
shortly afterward. His published works are a commentary 
on the Book of Psalms (Salonika, 1523), and Millei de-Avot, a 
commentary on Avot (Constantinople, 1578; republ. Venice, 
1606); a number of his notes on the order of the haftarot are 
included in Likkutei Man (Amsterdam, 1764). Other works 
remain in manuscript. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Oczar, 324 no. 1106, 641 no. 380; 
Ben-Sasson, in: Sefer Yovel le-Y. Baer (1960), 217ff., 220; idem, in: Zion, 
28 (1961), 56ff., 60; A. Yaari, Ha-Defus ha-Ivri be-Kushta (1967), 128. 


HAZA, OFRA (1957-2000), Israeli singer. Haza was born 
in the Hatikva quarter of Tel Aviv to parents who had come 
from Yemen. She started singing as a child and at the age of 
12 was accepted into the “Hatikva Quarter workshop” under 
the direction of Bezalel Aloni. Having completed her army 
service, she took part in 1979 in the movie Shlager where she 
sang the “freiha” song (lyrics, Assi Dayan, music, Zvika Pik), 
which became a huge hit and send her to the top of all the 
charts. She was crowned “singer of the year” four years in a 
row (1980-1983) and in 1983 represented Israel at the Eurovi- 
sion song contest. She soared to international fame when her 
song Galbi (“My Heart”; 1984) was reworked for the European 
market and became a best seller. Another Hebrew Yemenite 
wedding song of the famous poet Shalem Shabazi, Im Ninalu, 
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went through a similar process and sold two million copies in 
Europe alone. After her performances in New York in 1989 she 
recorded the album “Desert Wind” (1989) and noted singers 
such as Paul Anka and Cliff Richards recorded duets with her. 
In 1998 the producer Steven Spielberg invited her to perform 
the theme song in his animated epic Prince of Egypt and she 
did this in the 29 languages the film was translated into. She 
also gave her voice to the character of Yokhebed. In spite of 
her international success she remained faithful to the Israeli 
public and her performances drew huge crowds. She partici- 
pated and won first prizes in the music festival and the festi- 
val of children music. Her repertoire was based in great part 
on Yemenite singing. 

She was asked to come to Oslo to sing when Yitzhak 
Rabin, Shimon Peres, and Yasser Arafat received the No- 
bel Peace Prize. She received second prize at the Eurovision 
contest. 

Ofra Haza recorded 25 albums, including seven in foreign 
languages recorded in Europe and in the United States. 


[Nathan Shahar (2"4 ed.)] 


HAZAEL (Heb. ONIN; “God has taken note”), king of Aram- 
Damascus (c. 842-798 B.c.E.). According to an inscription 
of Shalmaneser 111, King of Assyria (858-24), Hazael was the 
“son of a nobody” - who took the throne after Hadad-ezer 
(Adad-Idri) disappeared or died following his defeat by Shal- 
maneser (RIMA 3, p. 118). He founded a dynasty in Damascus 
during the unsettled period that also witnessed the accession 
of *Jehu in Israel and *Athaliah in Judah. 

According to 1 Kings 19:15-16, Hazael was to be anointed 
king of Damascus by *Elijah, as Jehu was to be anointed king 
of Israel. When, thereafter, Ben-Hadad (= Hadad-ezer) lay 
ill, *Elisha directed Hazael, a royal servant, to tell Ben-Hadad 
that his illness was not fatal, but that in fact Ben-Hadad would 
not survive, and that Hazael would be king. The unclear text 
of 11 Kings 8:7-15 has usually been understood to mean that 
Hazael smothered Ben-Hadad in order to usurp the throne of 
his master (see, e.g., *Ben-Hadad and Pitard in Bibliography, 
but contrast Rashi and Gersonides a.l. as well as Lemaire). 
Hazael immediately began the attacks on Israel predicted by 
Elisha, attacking *Ramoth-Gilead and seriously injuring Jo- 
ram of Israel (11 Kings 8:28-29). 

During the campaigns of Shalmaneser 111 in the West, 
Aram, under Ben-Hadad (or Hadadezer), had stood at the 
head of a southern Syrian coalition which effectively re- 
pulsed the Assyrian armies under Shalmaneser at the battle 
of *Karkar in 853, and thereafter in 848 and 845. In 841, when 
Shalmaneser again campaigned in the West, Hazael alone re- 
sisted, withstanding a siege of Damascus, while Tyre, Sidon, 
and Israel became vassals of Assyria. A punitive campaign by 
Shalmaneser in 838 again failed to subdue Damascus, and the 
Assyrians withdrew, leaving Hazael the undisputed power in 
southern Syria. Hazael then began a series of attacks on Israel 
which resulted in the period of Aram’s greatest territorial con- 
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trol and Israel’s greatest weakness. At the end of the reign of 
Jehu, Hazael conquered all the Israelite lands east of the Jor- 
dan, and took possession of the highlands of Galilee (11 Kings 
10:32-33; Amos 1:3). After Jehu’s death he overran the entire 
territory of Israel, proceeding south along the coast to Gath 
on the border of Judah (11 Kings 12:18-19). Hazael completely 
humbled the kingdom of Israel throughout the reign of Jeho- 
ahaz (11 Kings 13:1-3, 7, 22), dominated the trade routes to Ara- 
bia, probably conquered all of Philistia, and even threatened 
Jerusalem, retreating from the city only upon the payment 
of a heavy tribute by Joash, king of Judah (11 Kings 12:19; cf. 
11 Chron. 24:23-24). So great was Hazael’s power and domi- 
nation over Israel and Judah that the resumed expeditions of 
Assyria under Adad-Nirari 111 in 805 were viewed as a libera- 
tion, and Adad-Nirari was acclaimed a deliverer (11 Kings 13:5). 
As Dion has observed, the Aramean king who claimed victory 
over Israel and “the house of David” in the Tel Dan Inscrip- 
tion (COs 11, 161-62) was most likely Hazael. The mention of 
the victorious king’s father in that inscription would seem to 
conflict with the biblical characterization of Hazael as a royal 
servant and the Assyrian “son of a nobody,’ but both accounts 
may be “enemy propaganda” (Dion: 1999, 153-54). 

Some interesting artifacts remain from Hazael’s reign, 
of note is the ivory bed plaque inscribed as “belonging to 
our Lord Hazael” (lmr’n hz’l) that was discovered at Arslan 
Tash (the Assyrian provincial capital Hadattu). A horse’s 
nose piece found in Samos, Greece, in 1984 and inscribed in 
Aramaic marks the year that Hazael “crossed the river” (cos 
II, 163). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Kraeling, Aram and Israel (1918); R. de 
Vaux, in: RB, 43 (1934), 512-8; B. Maisler [Mazar], in: Pos, 18 (1938), 
282-3; idem, in: D.N. Freedman and E.E Campbell (ed.), The Biblical 
Archaeologist Reader, 2 (1964), 144-5; W.W. Hallo, ibid., 160-4; M.F. 
Unger, Israel and the Arameans of Damascus (1957), 75-82; 160-3. AS- 
SYRIAN souRCEs: Luckenbill, Records, 1 (1926), nos. 575, 578, 664, 
672, 681; E. Michel, in: Die Welt des Orients, 2 (1947), 57-583 3 (1948), 
265-6, 268-9. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Lemaire, in: D. Charpin 
and F. Joannés (eds.), Marchands, diplomates... Etudes... Garelli 
(1991), 91-108; W. Pitard, in: ABD, 3:83-4; P. Dion, Les Araméens... 
(1997) 191-204; idem, in: Y. Avishur and R. Deutsch (eds.), Michael... 
Studies... Heltzer (1999), 145-56. 


[Tikva S. Frymer / S. David Sperling (2"4 ed.)] 


HAZAI, SAMU (1851-1942), Hungarian army officer and 
minister. Born in Rimazombat, Hazai graduated from the 
military academy in Vienna. He taught at the Ludovika Mili- 
tary Academy of Budapest and at the officers’ school, of which 
he later became director. He was made Hungarian minister of 
defense in 1910 and was later given a barony and raised to the 
rank of fieldmarshal-lieutenant. During World War 1, Hazai 
instituted several emergency laws, and later was in charge of 
recruitment for the entire Austro-Hungarian army. After the 
collapse of the empire in 1918 he was arrested for a short time 
by the Hungarian revolutionary government, and later played 
no further part in public affairs. Hazai converted to Christian- 
ity in his youth and had no interest in Jewish matters. 
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HAZAK (Heb. }717; “be strong”), a salutation of well-wish- 
ing based on Moses’ address to Joshua “Be strong and of 
good courage” (Deut. 31:7; 31:23; cf. 11 Sam. 10:12; Haggai 2:4). 
A fuller version, Hazak, hazak venithazzak (“Be strong, be 
strong, and let us be strengthened”), is recited at the Torah 
reading in the synagogue when one of the five books of the 
Pentateuch is completed (Isserles to Sh. Ar., OH 139:11). In the 
Sephardi ritual, the person who returns to his seat after hav- 
ing been called up to the Reading of the *Torah is greeted by 
his neighbors with Hazak u-varukh (“Be strong and blessed”); 
he replies Barukh tihyeh (“Be blessed”), or Kulkhem berukhim 
(“Be you all blessed”). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenstein, Dinim, 129. 


HAZAKAH (Heb. i717; lit. “possession,” “taking posses- 
sion’), a term expressing three main concepts in Jewish law: 
(1) a mode of acquiring ownership; (2) a means of proving 
ownership or rights in property; (3) a factual-legal presump- 
tion (praesumptio juris) as to the existence of a particular fact 
or state of affairs. In its first connotation hazakah creates a 
new legal reality, unlike the latter two cases where it is merely 
instrumental in proving or presuming an existing one. For 
hazakah in its connotation of possession see also *Evidence, 
*Ownership, *Property. For (1) see *Acquisition, Modes of. 


HAZAKAH AS PROOF OF OWNERSHIP 


Immovable Property 
Possession per se of immovable property (karka or mekarke’in, 
lit. “land,” as opposed to metaltelin, “movable property”) 
known to have belonged to another does not displace the ti- 
tle of the legal owner (mara kamma, “first owner”) thereto, 
for “land is never stolen” (karka einah nigzelet; BK 95a; TJ, BK 
10:6, 7c) and “is always in the possession of its owner” (BM 
102b). The possessor is accordingly required to prove that he 
acquired the property in a legally recognized way. If, however, 
he has held undisturbed possession in the manner of an owner 
for a period of three consecutive years, without protest from 
the previous owner, the possessor’s plea that he purchased the 
property or received it as a gift (from the first owner or his 
father) and that the deed thereto has been lost, is believed. 
Where his possession is not accompanied by such a claim of 
right (she-ein immah taanah) but merely with the contention 
that “no one ever said anything to me,’ the hazakah is not 
established (BB 3:3). Where the property is purchased or in- 
herited from another, the holder’s mere plea (some scholars 
require proof on his part) that the deceased or seller held pos- 
session of the property in the manner of an owner, for even 
one day, will validate the occupier’s hazakah, for “he cannot 
be expected to know how his father came by the property” 
(Rashbam, BB 41a). For this reason the court would “plead 
the cause” of the heir or purchaser (BB 23a), to the effect that 
he came by the property in a lawful manner. 

In Jewish law hazakah is part of procedural law B 170a; 
for this reason the laws of hazakah are treated by Maimonides 
in hilkhot Toen ve-Nitan and not in the book on Kinyan), in 
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contrast with the Roman law usucapio of the Twelve Tables, 
which is a matter of the substantive law whereby ownership is 
created by virtue of possession for a period of two years. The 
hazakah of Jewish law is somewhat akin to the possession in 
the Roman praescriptio longi temporis of the end of the sec- 
ond century c.E., according to which possession of property 
for 10 or 20 years effectively established title, if accompanied 
by iusta causa. There, however, possession is equally effective 
even if it transpires that ownership was acquired in a defec- 
tive manner ab initio, in contrast with the Jewish law, where 
“he who possesses a field by virtue of a deed which is found 
to be defective, his hazakah is not established” (Tosef., BB 
2:2; BB 32b; cf. TJ, Shevu. 6:2, 37a, where a contrary opinion 
is expressed). 


PERIOD OF POSSESSION. According to some tannaim (BB 36b 
and BB 3:1; Tanna Kamma) hazakah always requires posses- 
sion for a period of three full years (this period is mentioned 
already in the Hammurapi code, sec. 30-31). Rava, a Baby- 
lonian amora of the first half of the fourth century, explains 
the length of this period on the ground that it is not custom- 
ary for a purchaser to preserve his title deed for longer than 
three years, and that thereafter the first owner is not entitled 
to demand production of the purchaser's deed (BB 29a). In the 
case of a field producing one annual crop only, the period is 
18 months according to Ishmael and 14 months according to 
Akiva, i-e., a period sufficient for the cultivation and enjoy- 
ment of three crops; a period covering the production of three 
crops — even if enjoyed in one year — is sufficient, according to 
Ishmael, in the case of a field of diverse trees whose fruits are 
harvested in different seasons (BB 3:1). According to Judah, a 
tanna of the second century, the period of three years applies 
in the case of an absent (abroad, “in Spain”) owner (BB 3:2), 
but one year suffices where both the first owner and the oc- 
cupier are present in the same country (Tosef., BB 2:1; accord- 
ing to BB 41 a hazakah is immediately effective in the latter 
case). An analogous distinction is made in the Roman prae- 
scriptio longi temporis, between possession inter absentes (20 
years) and inter praesentes (10 years). Some scholars (Gulak, 
Karl) are of the opinion (based on BB 3:2) that in ancient hala- 
khah the law of hazakah was applicable only when both par- 
ties were in the same country; at the commencement of the 
amoraic period, this halakhah was interpreted as having been 
instituted because of “conditions of emergency” (BB 38a-b), 
whereby there was no means of travel between various dis- 
tricts within Erez Israel; in times of peace, however, hazakah 
is effective even in the absence of the first owner. However, 
the question of the operation of hazakah between parties in 
different countries remained a disputed one even during the 
early amoraic period (TJ, BB 3:3, 14a). 


MANNER OF EXERCISING POSSESSION. Possession must be 
held “in the manner in which people normally use the par- 
ticular property” (Yad, Toen ve-Nitan 11:2); it must therefore 
be held for an uninterrupted period, unless it is local custom 
to cultivate the field one year and leave it fallow the next (BB 
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29a). It is a requirement that the possessor not only cultivate 
the field, but that he also enjoy its fruits, “for the essence of 
hazakah is the gathering of fruit...,” without which evidence 
of all his other activities on the land will not avail (TJ, BB 3:3, 


14a; BB 36b). 


PROTEST. Protest on the part of the first owner within the pe- 
riod of three years interrupts the occupier’s hazakah, because 
it has the effect of warning the occupier to preserve his title 
deed as proof of ownership. In ancient halakhah this protest 
(variously called 11Y or 1Y7¥ (arar; Tosef., BB 2:4; TJ, BB 3:3; BB 
39b) and ANN? (mehaah; BB 29a, 39a et al.) by the amoraim of 
Erez Israel and Babylonia respectively), served the procedural 
function of commencing litigation (analogous to the Roman 
litis contestatio) and was accordingly required to be made be- 
fore the court. Doubt was already cast on this requirement 
by the amoraim of Erez Israel (TJ, BB 3:3), and according to 
the Babylonian amoraim protest requires no more than that 
it should be made known to the public (gillui milta le-rabbim) 
by the first owner, or that he make a statement before witnesses 
that he maintains his interest in the property (BB 39b). In the 
fourth century the Babylonian amoraim prescribed a formula 
for the protest: “Peloni is a robber who occupies my land by 
robbery and on the morrow I shall bring suit against him,” 
but an unqualified statement: “Peloni is a robber” is not an ef- 
fective protest (BB 38b-39a), lest the occupier plead that “he 
merely insulted me and therefore I did not look to my deed” 
(Yad, Toen 11:7). Protest before two witnesses — not necessarily 
in the presence of the occupier — suffices, for the fact thereof 
is bound to come to the occupier’s notice one way or another 
(BB 38b, 39b; Yad, Toen 11:5). 

Any reasonable explanation for the lack of protest is a bar 
to effective hazakah. For this reason hazakah does not oper- 
ate between husband and wife or parent and child, each in re- 
spect of the other’s property, for in these cases the one party 
is not fastidious about the other’s use of the property (BB 3:3; 
Teshuvot ha-Rashba ha-Meyuhasot le-ha-Ramban, no. 93). In 
suits between other related parties, the issue of hazakah is de- 
cided by the court on the merits of the evidence in each case, 
depending on “whether one brother relied on the other in the 
running of his affairs,’ etc. (Resp. Rashba, pt. 1, no. 950; Tur 
and Sh. Ar., HM 149:6-8). Nor is hazakah gained by artisans 
(building contractors), *partners, metayers (7?O"IN — tenants 
receiving a share of the crop; see *Hiring and Letting), and 
guardians (see *Apotropos; BB 3:3), for they occupy by license 
(reshut; BB 42b; TJ, BB 3:5) and there is therefore no purpose 
in making protest against them. Possession will also not lead 
to hazakah when the first owner is unable to make protest, 
whether for lack of communication with the occupier because 
of emergency conditions (BB 38a—b; see above) or because the 
occupier came on the property by the use of force, “like those 
of a certain family who are prepared to commit murder for 
monetary gain” (BB 47a). The exilarchs (“of that time”) were 
also barred from gaining hazakah because the property own- 
ers “stood in awe of them” (i.e., of making protest; Yad, Toen 
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13:2; BB 36a; Rashbam ad loc.; Joseph b. Samuel *Tov Elem, 
Teshuvot Geonim Kadmonim no. 48, ascribes the lack of pro- 
test to the pleasure derived by the owners from the exilarch’s 
use of their property). Nor could others gain hazakah over 
the property of the exilarchs, for the latter did not “hasten” 
to protest, because they were able to take forcible possession 
of their property or because they were not particular, on ac- 
count of their wealth, about others using their property (BB 
36a and Rashbam ibid.; Geonim Kadmonim, no. 48; Bet ha- 
Behirah, BB 36a). A non-Jew who acquires forcible posses- 
sion and a Jew who derives his title through him do not gain 
hazakah over the property of a Jew (BB 35b), though in the 
time of R. Joseph, in Babylonia, it was decided otherwise, for 
there was a “judicial system which permitted no person to 
exercise duress against any other person” (Beit ha-Behirah, 
BB 36a and Git. 58b). 


PLURALITY OF OCCUPIERS AND SUCCESSIVE OWNERS. 
Hazakah may be gained through someone occupying on 
behalf of the person claiming hazakah, as in the case of the 
tenant to whom the claimant lets the dwelling (BB 29a); and 
possession by one partner on behalf of another is similarly 
effective if each of them has occupied the property for part 
of the three-year period, provided that this partnership ar- 
rangement between them was publicly known (BB 29b; Beit 
ha-Behirah, BB 29b; Yad, Toen 12:5 — “since they are partners, 
they are as one”). The required period for hazakah is cumu- 
lative both as against successive “first owners” and in favor 
of successive possessors, who respectively derive title from 
their predecessors (Tosef., BB 2:7-8). At the commencement 
of the amoraic period, Rav determined that the combined pe- 
riod for which possession was held by both the seller and the 
purchaser would only be cumulative in the case of a sale by 
deed, as in this manner the matter would become public and 
the “first owner” aware that a cumulative hazakah was chal- 
lenging his ownership. 


ASPECTS OF HAZAKAH IN POST-TALMUDIC TIMES. Aspects 
of hazakah were discussed by the posekim against the prevail- 
ing social and communal background. One matter discussed 
was the application of hazakah to a permanent seating place in 
the synagogue, which became an asset capable of being alien- 
ated and inherited (Sh. Ar., HM 162:7; Rema and Pithei Teshu- 
vah ad loc.). Some of the scholars recognized the application of 
hazakah thereto (Meir ha-Levi Abulafia and others), but stress 
was laid on the difficulty of establishing uninterrupted syna- 
gogue attendance at all appointed services for three years - a 
requirement for effective hazakah (Shitah Mekubbezet and 
Nov. Ritba to BB 29b). Some scholars excused absence on ac- 
count of illness or mourning (Beit ha-Behirah BB 29a) and 
even occasional absence for pressing business reasons (Re- 
sponsa Rashba pt. 1, no. 943; Tur, HM 140:16; Beit ha-Behirah 
BB 29a differs), and the latter view prevailed (Beit Yosef HM 
141:2; Rema HM 140:8). On the other hand, hazakah was gen- 
erally not recognized as extending to public and communal 
property such as consecrated property, talmud torahs, chari- 
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table institutions, and the like, for “who shall make protest?” 
(Rashba, pt. 1 no. 642), and when recognized, hazakah was 
held to be effective only under special circumstances and in 
respect of property in the care of appointed officials or seven 
representative citizens (Tur and Sh. Ar., HM 149 end). 

Many of the discussions of this period centered on rela- 
tionships between Jews of different social status and between 
Jews and their gentile neighbors. The talmudic halakhah pre- 
cluding others from gaining hazakah of the property of exi- 
larchs and vice versa was discussed by Solomon b. Abraham 
*Adret and *Asher b. Jehiel in relation to the property of Jews 
who held official positions and exercised authority. Both de- 
cided that the cases were not analogous, for the exilarchs 
functioned as “quasi-royalty” and “... in these generations 
a Jew who should find favor with the king does not impose 
such awe...” as would deter the owner of property from pro- 
testing (Resp. Rosh 18:17; Resp. Rashba, pt. 1, no. 941; Tur, HM 
149:13; Sma HM 149, no. 18; Siftei Kohen HM 149, n. 12). The 
question of hazakah in relation to a non-Jew or a Jew deriv- 
ing title through him was frequently treated and the decision 
made dependent on the prevailing attitude of the central gov- 
ernment toward the particular Jewish community: “In a case 
where the Jew can bring the non-Jew before the court of the 
land, a Jew deriving title through a non-Jew has hazakah” (Ra- 
vyah, quoted in Mordekhai BB 3:553; Rah quoted in the Nov. 
Ritba, BB 35 and see Ha-Ittur’s dissenting opinion; cf. also Tur 
and Sh. Ar., HM 149:14 and 236:9; BB 55a and commentators ad 
loc.). Some of the halakhot of hazakah relating to immovable 
property were applied also in the matter of Hezkat ha- Yishuv 
(“the right of domicile”). 


Movable Property 
Contrary to the rule in the case of immovable property, “mov- 
ables” are in the hazakah of the person having the physical 
possession thereof even if the plaintiff brings witnesses that 
the movables are known to belong to him, and the former's 
plea that he acquired them according to law is accepted (Yad, 
Toen 8:1; Tur, HM 133:1; source of the rule: BB 3:3; Tosef., BB 
2:6; only “the launderer has no hazakah”), except when the 
chattels are known to be stolen property (BK 68b, 94b; Sh. Ar., 
HM 354:2). The authorities were in dispute on the requirement 
of a plea of right on the part of the possessor in the case of 
movables (Shitah Mekubbezet BB 28b). Hazakah of movables is 
gained forthwith, possession for a period of two or three days 
and sometimes even one hour - depending upon the subject 
matter — being sufficient (BB 36a and Rabbenu Gershom ad 
loc.; also Rashbam BB 42a). However, not every tefisah (“tak- 
ing of possession,” “seizure”) establishes valid hazakah, thus 
“... if they saw him hiding articles under his garments and he 
came out and said ‘these are mine he is not believed; unless 
there is a reasonable explanation for this type of behavior, as 
in the case of articles which are habitually concealed and the 
like (Shevu. 46a-b). 

The rule excluding the operation of hazakah as between 
“first owners” and possessors standing in a special relation- 
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ship toward each other (see above) applies also to movables, 
e.g., in the case of the artisan, the bailee, etc. (BB 3:3; Tosef., 
BB 2:5-6). Similarly it does not operate in respect of “articles 
which are made to be given on loan or hire” (Shevu. 46a-b), 
where the first owner may account for the fact that movables 
of this type are found in the hands of the possessor on these 
grounds. On the other hand, the first owner's claim that these 
movables were stolen from him is not believed, for this is an 
admission that they were not lent and “we do not presume a 
man to be a thief” (Shevu. 46b; Rosh and Ran ad loc.). Most 
commentators include in the category of “articles which are 
made to be given on loan or hire,’ all chattels “which are likely 
to be lent by their owners” (Rif and Ran to Shevu. 46b). Ac- 
cording to this view, only chattels which their owners fear may 
be damaged, such as certain types of books (Rashi to Shevu. 
46b), or those which are particularly valuable, such as articles 
of silver and gold (Terumat ha-Deshen, no. 335), are not to be 
considered as made to be given on loan or hire. This view is 
opposed by Maimonides, who holds that such a view in effect 
invalidates in respect of most movables - the principle that a 
thing must be considered to be the property of the person in 
whose possession it is found. Maimonides distinguishes be- 
tween articles which are “likely to be given on loan or hire” - 
in which category he places all movables - and things which 
are “made to be given on loan or hire,’ defined by him as ar- 
ticles which in a particular locality are specifically made with 
a view to their being borrowed or hired for a fee and not for 
sale or home use, such as “large copper kettles for cooking at 
celebrations,’ hazakah being included in the latter case only 
(Yad, Toen 8:9); other articles may also come within the lat- 
ter category but only where their owner has witnesses to 
prove that he has constantly lent or hired them out and that 
he holds them for such purpose (Toen 8:9 and 10 and Rabad’s 
stricture thereon). 


SPECIAL CATEGORIES OF MOVABLES. In the case of slaves, a 
period of three years is required for effective hazakah (BB 3:1). 
Animals (livestock) were apparently deemed to be like other 
movables in the tannaitic period, ie., hazakah was effective 
immediately; this may be deduced from the existence of a 
special ruling precluding shepherds from acquiring hazakah, 
as in the case of the artisan and bailee (Tosef., BB 2:5). At 
the commencement of the amoraic period, Simeon b. Lak- 
ish determined that the normal rule of hazakah did not ap- 
ply in respect of livestock (BB 36a), for they “stray from place 
to place” (TJ, BB 3:1, 13d) and therefore “the fact of detaining 
it under his hand does not constitute proof, for it went of its 
own accord into his reshut” (i.e., domain; Yad, Toen 10:1). 
Differing opinions were expressed with regard to establish- 
ing hazakah in respect of chattels not falling within the nor- 
mal rule, e.g., articles made to be given on loan or hire and 
livestock; some of the posekim expressed the opinion that in 
these cases hazakah is never established; others held that it is 
established after a period of three years; and some held that 
there is no fixed period for effective hazakah, the court having 
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the discretion to decide the matter in each case (Yad Ramah 
BB 36a; Rashbam BB 36a; Nov. Ritba BB 36a; Nov. Rashba BB 
46a; Tur, HM 133:10 and 138:1-2; Resp. Maharam of Rothen- 
burg, ed. Prague, no. 180). 

See also *Limitation of Actions. For hazakah in relation 
to servitudes (hezkat tashmishim) and torts see *Servitudes. 


HAZAKAH AS A LEGAL-FACTUAL PRESUMPTION 


This occurs in a number of forms: 

(1) A legal presumption of the continued existence of a 
once-ascertained state of affairs, until the contrary be proved - 
“an object is presumed to possess its usual status” (Nid. 2a), 
e.g., that the flesh of an animal is presumed to be forbidden 
as having been cut from a living animal until it is ascertained 
that it was ritually slaughtered; once slaughtered, the animal's 
flesh is presumed to be permitted unless the manner in which 
it became terefah becomes known (Hul. ga); that the husband 
is alive at the time that the bill of divorce is handed to the 
wife, even though he was old or ill when the agent or shaliah 
left him (Git. 3:3); similarly the presumptions of normal 
health and fitness, referred to variously as hezkat ha-guf (Ket. 
75b), hezkat bari (Kid. 79b; BB 153b), and hezkat kashrut (BB 
31b). 

(2) A legal presumption of the existence ofa fixed and ac- 
cepted custom or of the psychological nature of man, such as 
the following: that an agent fulfills his mandate (Er. 31b); that 
a woman does not have the impudence to declare (falsely) in 
her husband's presence that he has divorced her (Yev. 116a) and 
she is therefore believed; that a debtor does not settle his debt 
before due date, therefore his plea (without proof) that he re- 
paid the debt before due date is not believed (BB 5a—b); that a 
*haver does not allow anything which is untithed to leave his 
hands and therefore if he dies leaving a silo full of produce, 
this is presumed to have been tithed (Pes. 9a); that no man 
affixes his signature to a document unless he knows the con- 
tents thereof, and he cannot therefore plead that he did not 
read or understand its contents (PDR 1:293-5). 

(3) Legal presumptions permitting a conclusion of fact 
to be inferred from particular surrounding circumstances. 
Presumptions of this kind were relied upon even in cases 
of capital punishment, as if the conclusion had been proved 
by the evidence of witnesses: “we flog ... stone and burn on 
the strength of presumption” (Kid. 80, and examples there 
quoted), “even where there is no testimony on the matter” 
(Rashi ad loc.). Similarly, in certain circumstances a woman 
reputed to be married to a particular man was held to be his 
wife (Yad, Issurei Bi’ah, 1:21, as per TJ, Kid. 4:10). 

Support for the validity of the latter presumptions was 
found in the law of the Torah that the penalty for “one who 
curses or smites his father” is death: “how do we know for 
sure that he is his father? Only by way of presumption” (Yad 
and Ty, loc. cit.; in Hul 11b, the aforesaid halakhah concerning 
“one who smites his father” serves as a basis for deduction of 
the *majority rule). 

[Menachem Elon] 
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IN THE MIDDLE AGES AND EARLY MODERN TIMES 


Hazakah was one of the main normative concepts of Jewish 
economic and social life. In the course of time it was applied 
to the most varied rights and objects: e.g., right of settlement 
in a given community, rights over a certain clientele, as well 
as rights to seats in a synagogue, and the right to exercise cer- 
tain honorific functions at religious services. 

Since it fitted into the structure and spirit of the guilds 
and civic economy and social morality, hazakah developed 
and proliferated. Based in principle on talmudic law (see 
above), its widening application came through communal au- 
thorities enacting new *takkanot to meet new circumstances 
(see *Arenda, Councils of the *Lands, Herem *ha-Yishuv, 
*Maarufyah, and *Poland-Lithuania). For that reason it was 
mainly the lay leaders of the communal administration (ka- 
hal), not the rabbi, who passed final judgment on the protec- 
tion of tenancy and other acquired rights. The dispensation 
of hazakah ultimately rested upon the goodwill of the com- 
munity and its leaders. As a result, practices varied in different 
communities, from town to town, and certainly from coun- 
try to country. The prohibition on settling in a community 
without permission (herem ha-yishuv) was the source of one 
of the main forms of hazakah. Hazakah proper generally ap- 
plied to tenant protection, whereby no Jew was permitted to 
rent from a gentile owner a house occupied by another Jew- 
ish tenant without the latter’s consent, a right the latter usu- 
ally acquired after three years of occupancy. The purpose of 
the prohibition was to prevent raising the rents of old or new 
tenants. An ordinance attributed to Gershom b. *Judah stated 
that the house of a gentile from which a Jew had been evicted 
might not be leased by another Jew for an entire year. Even 
houses owned by Jews were included in similar decisions by 
the conference of Candia in 1238 and by some halakhists. At 
a meeting of elders in Ferrara in 1554 it was resolved: 


Whereas there are some who infringe the takkanah of R. Ger- 
shom, which forbids any Jew from ousting another Jew from a 
house rented from a Christian landlord, and whereas such of- 
fenders claim that when the landlord sells his house the Jew- 
ish tenant thereby also loses his hazakah, we therefore decree 
that though the Christian owner sell his house, the right of the 
Jewish tenant to retain possession is unchanged; any Jew who 
ousts him is disobeying the takkanah of R. Gershom and also 
this takkanah, now newly enacted.” 


In Italy this law, which was recognized by the authorities, was 
called jus gazaga or casaca. The Lithuanian Council of the 
communities adopted a rule in 1623 that a house owned by 
a gentile and rented to a Jew who had a hazakah on it might 
be sold to another Jew by permission of the head of the bet 
din. The buyer thereby also acquired the hazakah. However, 
if he did not move into the house himself, he had to grant the 
tenant priority in occupying the house. The same ordinance 
was made to apply to a store in the market-place which was 
also governed by the three-year hazakah rule; in this case the 
buyer had to recompense the tenant for his hazakah costs. 
Although few hazakah records remain for Polish Jewry in 
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the days when its council functioned, the communal law was 
enforced in Poland also. The practice was particularly prev- 
alent in countries where Jews could not own lands, or were 
restricted to crowded ghettos or voluntarily inhabited Jewish 
quarters. The rule was a necessity to prevent exorbitant rent. In 
Spain, where Jews could own land, the hazakah, or praescrip- 
tion, applied to ownership of land as well as to rentals. Since 
hazakah was an important property right, it was negotiable, 
testable, and used as a dowry. The kahal made it an important 
source of income. 

In Russia hazakah persisted long after the abolition of 
the kahal in 1844. The leaders of the Minsk community sold 
possession of a gentile’s store to a Jew and bound every fu- 
ture kahal to protect this man’s right to the acquired option 
on the property. The same enforcement of acquired rights was 
practiced with equal stringency within the Jewish commu- 
nity: merchants were shielded against outside competition; 
there were rules against the importation of meat and wine 
and many other protectionist regulations; artisans could ac- 
quire a form of hazakah on a customer, maarufyah, whereby 
no other craftsman was permitted to do work for him; a per- 
son could acquire rights to a seat in the synagogue, to a Torah 
Scroll, or to ornaments loaned to the congregation for its use. 
The term hazakah also applied to tenure of communal work- 
ers. In Moravia a law was passed that a rabbi who refused to 
appear in court to be tried, or engaged in trade, could lose his 
tenure and be dismissed. 

[Isaac Levitats] 
Hazakah as a Legal-Factual Presumption 
The second category mentioned above - i.e., reliance on the 
presumed nature and behavior of human beings - also in- 
cludes another form of legal presumption, pertaining to a will 
written by a person in a life-threatening situations. The con- 
text may either be that of a shekhiv me-ra (a person presumed 
to be dying), or that of a healthy person who regards himself 
as being in a life-threatening situation. In both cases the as- 
sumption is that the will reflects the testator’s full and binding 
intention. Moreover, in the case of a deathbed will (i.e., the 
will of a shekhiv mera) the will is valid even without a kinyan, 
because we assume that, due to the unique circumstances of its 
making, it reflected the person's final decision (Maimonides, 
Yad, Zekhiyah u-Matanah 8.2, 4, 24, 26.) 

In an Israeli Supreme Court decision in the Koenig case 
(FH 80/40 Koenig v. Cohen, 36(3) PD 701), Justice Menachem 
Elon held that this halakhic rule should determine the inter- 
pretation of Section 23 of the Succession Law, 5725 - 1964. Sec- 
tion 23 utilizes the term shekhiv me-ra. Justice Elon ruled that 
the use of this talmudic term indicates its origin in Jewish law 
regarding a deathbed will, and hence the applicability of the 
Jewish law to such a case. The decision in the Koenig case re- 
lated to a case in which a woman left a will on a piece of paper 
without a date or signature just before she killed herself. The 
justices disputed the legal validity of the will, and Justice Elon 
contended that the will should be seen as a deathbed will and 
therefore valid, notwithstanding its deficiencies and flaws, on 
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the basis of the aforementioned legal presumption. (ibid, pp. 
733-738.; cf. “Acquisition, *Succession) 

Another legal presumption is that “a son does not dis- 
honor his father” (Resp. Zikhron Yehudah § 92; R. Judah b. R. 
Asher [Asheri]). In the Hager case the Supreme Court based 
its ruling on this presumption (ca 1482/92 Hager v. Hager 
judgment 47(2) 793; per Justice Elon, p. 806). The case con- 
cerned a disagreement between the widow and the parents of 
the deceased. The widow had unilaterally erected a tombstone 
on the grave. The parents applied to the Court, requesting it 
to order that the engraving on the tombstone be changed, in- 
ter alia, because it did not include the names of the deceased's 
parents. On the basis of the aforementioned legal presump- 
tion the Court ruled in the parents’ favor, determining that 
the deceased would not have wished to distress his parents by 
omitting their names from his tombstone. 

[Menachem Elon (2"¢ ed.)] 
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HAZAN, YAAKOV (1899-1992), Israeli political leader and 
leading figure in the *Mapam socialist party; member of the 
First to Seventh Knessets. Born in Brest Litovsk in Russia. 
Hazan studied in a reformed heder, then later at a Hebrew 
high school and the Warsaw Politechnicum. In 1915 he was 
one of the founders of the Hebrew Scout movement in Poland, 
which developed into *Ha-Shomer ha-Zair, and of the *He- 
Halutz movement in Poland. In 1923 he immigrated to Pales- 
tine, where he worked as a farm laborer and in the draining 
of swamps before settling in kibbutz Mishmar ha-Emek and 
participating in the foundation of *Ha-Kibbutz ha-Arzi, the 
kibbutz movement of Ha-Shomer ha-Zair in 1927. For many 
years he was a member of the *Histadrut Executive. Together 
with Meir *Ya’ari he headed Ha-Kibbutz ha-Arzi, and later 
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Mapam. While Yaari was more of an ideologue and writer, 
Hazan was a brilliant orator and charismatic leader. Until 
the mid-1950s he supported, together with Yaari, a pro-So- 
viet line. In the Knesset he was Mapam’s main spokesman on 
foreign and defense issues. In the Third, Fourth, Sixth, and 
Seventh Knessets, when Mapam had representatives in the 
government, neither he nor Yaari accepted ministerial posi- 
tions. Prior to the elections to the Ninth Knesset in 1969 he 
was one of the architects of the establishment of the Align- 
ment between Mapam and the *Israel Labor Party, and fought 
against those who wished to dissolve it. Within Mapam he was 
considered to be relatively hawkish in his positions. However, 
in 1984 those within Mapam who objected to the establish- 
ment of the National Unity Government between the Align- 
ment and the *Likud gained the upper hand, and Mapam re- 
turned to being an Independent parliamentary group in the 
Knesset. In 1989 Hazan received the Israel Prize for exem- 
plary lifelong service to Israeli society. Among other writings 
he published the autobiographical Yaledut u-Ne'urim on his 
childhood and youth. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Optimist le-Lo Takanah: Hayyim Guri Meso- 
heah im Yaakov Hazan (1989); Z. Zahor, Hazan Tenuat Hayyim: 
Ha-Shomer ha-Zair, Ha-Kibbutz ha-Me‘uhad, Mapam (1997). 


[Susan Hattis Rolef (2"¢ ed.)] 


HAZANI, MIKHAEL YAAKOV (1913-1975), Israeli poli- 
tician; one of the leaders of the *National Religious Party. 
Hazani was born in Bedzin, Poland, and studied at a rabbini- 
cal seminary. Immigrating to Erez Israel in 1931, he became a 
prominent member of the Lamifneh faction of *Ha-Poel ha- 
Mizrachi. He was one of the pioneers settling Kefar Jawitz and 
a supporter of Jewish settlement in the Lower Galilee. Con- 
sidered one of the founding fathers of religious settlement, 
he was an enthusiastic supporter of the development of Gush 
Katif. The name of Moshav Katif was changed in 1975 to Nezer 
Hazani in commemoration of him; it was evacuated in 2005 
along with the other settlements in Gush Katif. 

Hazani was elected to the Knesset in 1951. Specializing 
in economic affairs he was appointed vice chairman of the 
boards of the Bank of Israel and the Mizrachi Bank. He was 
appointed deputy minister of education in 1969 and succeeded 
Yosef Burg as minister of social welfare in 1970. He was reap- 
pointed in the short-lived government of Golda Meir, formed 
on March 10, 1974, but submitted his resignation on April 2 
as a result of his disagreement with his party’s attitude on the 
question of “Who is a Jew?” 

On October 30, 1974 Hazani was again given the port- 
folio of social services when the National Religious Party re- 
joined the coalition and he served in this capacity until his 
death in 1975. 


HAZAZ, HAYYIM (1898-1973), Hebrew writer. Born in 
Sidorovichi (Kiev province), Hazaz received a traditional 
and secular education, studying Hebrew and Russian litera- 
ture. From the age of 16 (1914), when he left home, to 1921 he 
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moved from one large Russian city to another. During and af- 
ter the Russian Revolution he worked in Moscow on the He- 
brew daily Ha-Am and at the time of the *Denikin and Wran- 
gel pogroms he was in the Ukraine from where he escaped 
to the Crimean Mountains (1920). Hazaz went to Constanti- 
nople in 1921 where he lived about a year and a half and then 
moved to Western Europe, spending nine years in Paris and 
Berlin. The German capital had for a short time in the early 
1920s become the Hebrew literary center after the Russian one 
had been destroyed by the revolution. Early in 1931 he left for 
Erez Israel and settled in Jerusalem. Hazaz was politically ac- 
tive much of his life. He was the president of the Israel-A frica 
Friendship Association from 1965 (when it was founded) un- 
til 1969. After the Six-Day War (1967) Hazaz was prominent 
in the Land of Israel movement calling for settlement in the 
territories occupied during the war and for their permanent 
inclusion in the State of Israel. 


Early Period - Russia 

Hazaz began his literary career in Russia, publishing in Ha- 
Shiloah (1918, 274-84) under the pseudonym H. Zevi “Ke- Vo 
ha-Shemesh,” a sketch, followed half a year later by his only 
short poem, “Al ha-Mishmar,” dedicated to Saul Tchernich- 
owsky. “Meri” and “Maamar Moshe Rabbenu” also appeared 
in Ha-Shiloah (1925, 1926), but under his own name. Hazaz 
published much during this period; his stories were well re- 
ceived and he gained wide acclaim. Many of his stories are 
set against the background of the Russian Revolution, among 
these are: “Mi-Zeh u-mi-Zeh” (“From This and That, in Ha- 
Tekufah, 21 (1924), 1-32); “Pirkei Mahpekhah” (“Chapters of 
the Revolution,” ibid., 22 (1924), 69-97); and “Shemuel Frank- 
furter” (ibid. , 23 (1925), 81-184). The overall theme is the fate of 
the Jewish shtetl and the chaos and destruction wrought in its 
traditional way of life by the revolution whose impact is how- 
ever only implicitly expressed. It is reflected in the interaction 
of forces from within and from without rather than directly 
represented by any single character. In all three stories only 
one non-Jewish revolutionary appears. Hazaz’ fundamental 
interest in the revolution is thus on the level of human rela- 
tions and understanding where it sowed bewilderment and 
confusion. The brief and concise description of events, trends, 
emotions, and characters and the fragmentary dialogue lend 
reality and immediacy to the narrative. However, the division 
of characters into the young revolutionary generation on the 
one hand and the anti-revolutionary older generation on the 
other is somewhat schematic. The general pervading mood is 
one of destruction in which the old world is wrenched from its 
axis while the new world is as yet not clearly focused. Thus the 
older generation, in the throes of tragedy, gains the sympathy 
of the reader. The young, however, are neither accused nor de- 
rided and even the irony directed against them is mild. Hazaz 
rewrote two of the stories: “Mi-Zeh u-mi-Zeh” became “Nahar 
Shotef” (“Flowing River,’ 1955, 1958, 1968), and “Pirkei Mahpe- 
khah” became Daltot Nehoshet (“Copper Doors,’ 1 vol., 1956; 
2 vols., 1968). Best among the revolutionary stories, “Shemuel 
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Frankfurte,” has as a protagonist a revolutionary idealist, a 
Jesus-like figure, whose noble character leads him to a martyr’s 
death. The story was excluded from his collected works and 
the author has stated that it needs rewriting (Maariv, Sept. 26, 
1969). At this time Hazaz also wrote a number of works not on 
the shtetl theme. “Hatan Damim” (“Bridegroom of Blood, in 
Ha-Tekufah, 23 (1925), 149-72), a prose poem, unfolds against 
the stark Midian desert. Zipporah, the wife of Moses, is por- 
trayed as a tragic figure abandoned by her husband who had 
become a man of God. Modern in tone, the work is a lyri- 
cal masterpiece. It appeared in all of Hazaz’ editions (in four 
slightly different versions) including a bibliophilic edition. Be- 
Yishuv shel Yaar (“In a Forest Settlement,” 1930), Hazaz’ first 
novel, is set in the early 1900s during the Russo-Japanese war. 
The plot centers around a Jewish family living among gentiles 
“in a forest settlement” and evolves against a background of 
revolutionary ideas and the disintegration of tradition. The 
gentile characters are tall strong woodcutters closely tied to 
their native soil. On the surface the members of the Jewish 
family seem to be living peacefully but beneath the apparent 
calm lurks the reality of the Jew’s rootlessness. This alienation 
casts him simultaneously in a derisive and in a tragic light. 
The Jewish characters seem to be haunted by a fatalistic pes- 
simism which affects everything they do. Thus they view their 
moving to the countryside and their abandoning of traditional 
values as determined by fate. The parodic and satiric figure of 
the young melammed, a revolutionary who expounds Marx- 
ian theories, also believes that his failure to be active in po- 
litical affairs is predetermined by fate. The underlying symbol 
of cutting down the trees is imbued with Jewish characteris- 
tics. Be-Yishuv shel Yaar has not been included in any edition 
of Hazaz’ works. He called it “a book full of printing errors 
and sown with some wild oats. This book does not exist for 
me” (Maariv, Dec. 29, 1967), and yet he thought of rewriting 
it (Maariv, Sept. 26, 1969). 


Erez Israel 

Rehayim Shevurim (“Broken Millstones,’ 1942) marks the be- 
ginning of Hazaz’ Erez Israel period. Six stories are still set in 
the Jewish shtetl while the remaining three depict life in Erez 
Israel. The themes of the Diaspora stories - poverty, the bet 
ha-midrash and Torah study, interest on loans, loafers’ ban- 
ter, maskilim and gentiles, and riots — were also treated by his 
predecessors, but his individualistic outlook and style invested 
them with new meaning, originality, and verve. In “Shelu- 
lit Genuzah” (“The Hidden Puddle”), the protagonist, Eliah 
Kotlik, a pauper, runs away from his ever-nagging wife. The 
story is built upon a series of “flights” which reach their cli- 
max in his escape from Reb Kamatzel, who owes him money. 
Kotlik’s last flight is of a moral nature motivated by the pre- 
cept of the Torah not to harass an impoverished debtor. The 
contrast between the first and last flights points up the spiri- 
tual growth of the hero: the fleeing victim of the first flight 
turns into the fleeing persecutor of the last. On another level, 
the last flight reveals the shortcomings of the value system 
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of modern society in contrast to that of traditional Judaism. 
Despite its debased material conditions, the Judaism of the 
shtetl was imbued with a great humanitarian spirit. Kotlik’s 
jump into the muddy puddle is thus a symbolic act: he dis- 
turbed “... the stagnant puddle which had been contemplat- 
ing the heavens.” “Adam mi-Yisrael” (“A Jew”) is a story epi- 
sodic in structure whose narrator, the protagonist’s son, relates 
the wanderings of his father from bet midrash to bet midrash 
and his death at the hand of rioters. A shtet]’s mute cry on the 
day of a riot permeates “Ashamnu” (“We Have Sinned”), an 
ideational story. The quelled attempt at rebelling against the 
conventional behavior of the galut Jew in the face of danger 
serves but to heighten the anguish of the writhing shtetl. The 
tone, bitter and hostile, carries a note of choked helplessness. 
The structural framework of “Dorot Rishonim” (“First Genera- 
tions”) is a retrospective view of the destroyed shtetl on which 
Hazaz lavishes praise. The aura of stability and spiritual har- 
mony of the shtetl is however disturbed by a sense of immi- 
nent danger. Erez Israel is the locale of “Ha-Tayyar ha-Gadol” 
(“The Big Tourist”). The protagonist, a grotesque character, is 
drawn against the background of a satiric-humoristic descrip- 
tion of the numerous holy historical sites that seem to spring 
up all over Erez Israel. Hazaz’ second major work, Ha- Yoshe- 
vet ba-Gannim (“Thou That Dwellest in the Gardens,” 1944), 
is a novel which narrates the experiences of three generations 
of Yemenites living in Erez Israel. The generation of elders is 
represented by an old man who dreams of the Messiah and 
tries to calculate his advent. Moving in a visionary world of 
his own, his sanity at times is doubted. His son represents the 
second generation that has thrown off the burden of the tradi- 
tions of Yemenite-Jewish culture, but at the same time has not 
adapted to the cultural milieu of Israel. The third generation, 
the young daughter, though alive to the new environment, is 
unable to strike deep roots in the new culture and her inte- 
gration remains superficial. Avanim Rotehot (“Boiling Stones,’ 
1946), his third book, is comprised of 10 stories, the first of 
which is the second edition of “Hatan Damim.” “Galgal ha- 
Hozer,” “Baalei Terisin,” and “Yerahem ha-Shem” are sketches 
of Yemenite life. “Harat Olam” and “Havit Akhurah” depict 
the life of German-Jewish immigrants in Erez Israel. Humor 
and tragedy become inextricably intertwined especially when 
a ludicrous, grotesque, and mixed-up Israeli intrudes upon 
their life and creates even greater confusion. “Esh Boeret” 
and “Drabkin” are insights into the lives of immigrants from 
Eastern Europe. The former describes the naive devotion of 
halutzim who, despite overwhelming hardships, escaped from 
Russia. In the latter the protagonist, Drabkin, is an embittered 
Zionist who in the Diaspora had dedicated his life to the re- 
building of the homeland but in Erez Israel was unable to find 
a significant role to play in its life. Drabkin’s rejection is psy- 
chological. Having been badly received on arrival he projects 
his frustrations onto his ideals. The gap between ideals and 
their practical realization is questioned by a number of Ha- 
zaz heroes. In “Ha-Derashah” (“The Sermon”), perhaps the 
most famous of his works, the hero, Yudke, strongly criticizes 
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the accepted notions of Zionism. He objects to Jewish history 
which he describes as a boring chronicle of massacre and fu- 
tility; a history created by the gentiles rather than willed by 
the Jewish people. He exhorts the Haganah leaders to wipe 
this humiliating and soiled record of a sorely tried people 
from the consciousness of the “new Jew.’ Jews of the past, he 
argues, wallowed in the tragedy of exile, they really did not 
wish to be redeemed. Traditional Judaism while praying for 
redemption was actually bent on preventing it. The story has 
many artistic flaws; on the first level it is clearly didactic and 
verbose. Another level, however, which gives the story dra- 
matic impact, is created by the hero, a psychologically moti- 
vated round character, whose inner conflicts become apparent 
during his sermon; by the catcalls which his speech evokes; 
and by the network of imagery interwoven through the fab- 
ric of the story. 

Hazaz’ most comprehensive work, Ya’ish (4 vols., 1947- 
52), is set within an ethnological framework and traces the life 
of Yaish, a young Yemenite Jew. An ascetic and a dreamer, he 
abandons his mysticism upon his arrival in Erez Israel. The 
work is a deep psychological probing into the inner recesses of 
Ya'ish’s mind. Hazaz demonstrates an amazing familiarity with 
Yemenite culture and its rich religious heritage. These form a 
closely woven pattern within which the trials and conflicts of 
the protagonist are enacted. The emotional range and tension 
of the heros struggles are filtered through the agonizing expe- 
rience of a man whose fertile imagination and hallucinations 
are those of a kabbalist, whose perception is deep and pen- 
etrating, and whose inner struggles reveal a suffering divided 
soul. A network of symbols is woven through the fabric of 
the story highlighted by such fantasy scenes as Yaish’s ascent 
to heaven where he converses with the angels. The Yemenite 
world with its local color and folklore is vividly and realisti- 
cally conveyed and Yaish’s life, steeped in mysticism, stands 
out in sharp relief against the backdrop of the humdrum life 
of the community. During the time that Hazaz wrote Ya’ish, he 
also published Be-Kez ha-Yamim (“At the End of Days,” 1950) 
a play set in Germany (Ashkenaz) during the time of *Shab- 
betai Zevi; the theme of redemption not only creates the mood 
but is the motivating force of the dramatis personae. Despite 
the historical setting, the confrontation of ideas and concepts 
transcends time and place. The hero, a zealous advocate of 
messianism, faces a hostile public led by the rabbi who is the 
very embodiment of rationalist orthodoxy. The central theme 
of the drama is similar to that of “Ha-Derashah”: Jews suffer 
exile because they lack the courage to be redeemed. Daltot 
Nehoshet (1956), an adapted and extended version of “Pirkei 
Mahpekhah, was considerably revised stylistically. The author 
expanded the descriptive passages and restrained the expres- 
sionistic outbursts of the narrator whose personal feelings 
and attitude toward the revolution are now that of an outsider, 
the “objective observer.’ Instead of the earlier stormy fearful 
mood, the style is freighted with minute ironic descriptions. 
A retrospective tone weaves its way through the fabric of the 
story deflecting, and at times distorting, the narrator's angle 
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of vision. Hagorat Mazzalot (“The Zodiac,’ 1958) is a collec- 
tion of three stories: “Ofek Natui; “Huppah ve-Tabbaat; and 
“Nahar Shotef.” The plot of “Ofek Natui” (“Horizon”) unfolds 
against the background of the Lachish region, an area devel- 
oped for agricultural settlement in the 1950s; the theme is 
again the basic Jewish problem of Diaspora versus “redemp- 
tion.” The protagonist of “Huppah ve-Tabbaat” (“Canopy and 
Wedding Ring”) is an old Tel Avivian woman who lost all her 
sons in the Holocaust. She supports herself through peddling 
notions in cafes and donates her last penny toward the writing 
and consecration of a Sefer Torah. This symbolic act under- 
lines her death which comes to her while she has a vision on 
the seashore. She leaves life, in which she was an alien, to go 
to a world where she belongs. Nahar Shotef, an adaptation of 
“Mi-Zeh u-mi-Zeh,” shows similar stylistic changes as those 
effected in Daltot ha-Nehoshet. Be-Kolar Ehad (“In the One 
Collar? 1963; translated into French and Swedish) harks back 
to the struggle waged by the Jewish underground against the 
British in Palestine. The protagonists, young Jewish fighters 
condemned to death, cheat the hangman by committing sui- 
cide (the story is based on an actual occurrence). The ques- 
tion of Diaspora, redemption, and *Kiddush ha-Shem is also 
a major theme here. The concept of self-sacrifice as an ideal 
holy to man is present in all of Hazaz’ works. 

A revised edition of all his writings appeared in 1968. 
Hazaz more than once rewrote many of his works and while 
claiming that he remained faithful to the essence of his writ- 
ings (Moznayim, 26 (1968), 261), he also insisted that whoever 
only read his early writings, without rereading them in the 
later editions, would not know him (Maariv, Dec. 29, 1967). 
Hazaz’ writings are extensive geographically, historically, and 
ethnographically. Geographically, he ranges over an area that 
extends from the far north of Russia to the south of Yemen, 
from Germany in the west to Erez Israel in the east. Histori- 
cally his creative imagination encompasses biblical times, 
prior to the revelation at Mount Sinai, extending to the Second 
Temple period before the destruction of the Temple, the mes- 
sianic dreamers in Germany, the prerevolutionary period and 
the revolution years in Russia, the riots in the Diaspora and 
in Erez Israel, the Holocaust generation and the one that has 
been resuscitated out of its own ashes, the fighters for Israel's 
freedom, and the new settlement in Israel. Ethnographically 
he roams over much of the Diaspora (from Russia to Yemen), 
probing into the life of different segments of the Jewish people 
and portraying them in their original dwellings and in their 
new homes. His themes form a network of fundamental ideas 
and phenomena of contemporary Jewish life, which he relates 
to the history of the nation. The modern Jewish period he sees 
as a link in the great chain of Jewish national history and of 
the different Jewish historical epochs: “These are multivariant 
parts of culture of one national personality which have been 
welded together” (Hed ha-Hinnukh, no. 37 (1968), 7). This 
concept of unity is also reflected in Hazaz’ style and language, 
whose imagery and multiplicity of meaning are rooted in the 
ancient sources, thus encompassing and integrating simulta- 
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neously sources and originality. The wealth of his linguistic as- 
sociations and his original imagery, at once real and fictitious, 
are the hallmarks of his style. Hazaz in his writings drew on 
his very wide knowledge of Talmud and Midrash to weave an 
intricate literary pattern. Thus many of his references and allu- 
sions are somewhat obscure to the average modern reader. In 
his revisions he has tended to minimize Arabic idioms which 
he had used extensively to create an effect of colloquial speech. 
He also deleted kabbalistic and gematria allusions and plays 
on cryptic words to arrive at a more limpid style. All his revi- 
sions thus have a sense of novelty and freshness. A movement 
from the tragic to the grotesque and satiric can be discerned 
in most of Hazaz’ writings, especially in his later works. He 
uses different stylistic devices to achieve the tragic-comic. In 
his Russian tales the shte#l often rises to tragic stature, only to 
sink into caricature. A juxtaposition of sublime beliefs and the 
pettiness of those who profess them strikes the tragic-comic 
note in the Yemenite tales: thus the exalted redemptive theme 
of Ha-Yoshevet ba-Gannim is offset by parody; and the tragic 
moments in Ya’ish are undermined by the absurd. The play 
Be-Kez ha-Yamim borders on the tragic-grotesque. Hazaz was 


awarded the Israel Prize for literature in 1953. 
[Jacob Bahat] 


Hazaz was awarded the Bialik Prize for the second time 
in 1971 and the following year the Annual Prize of the Amer- 
ican Academy for Jewish Research. In 1973 there appeared a 
collection of 16 short stories under the title Even Shaot, one of 
which, “Otto ha-Ish, has been translated into English, French, 
German, Spanish, Swedish, and Russian. 

The first work published after his death by his wife, as 
his executor, was Paamon ve-Rimon (1975), consisting of 20 
short stories written between 1969 and 1973. It was followed by 
Mishpat ha-Ge'ulah (1977), a collection of his essays and pub- 
lic addresses delivered on various occasions between 1950 and 
1973, and in the same year a third printing of his 15 volumes 
was published in a paperback edition (Am Oved). 

Hazaz was one of the initiators of Bet Ha-Sofer, the He- 
brew Literary Center in the Old City of Jerusalem, and after 
his death the building was named in his honor. 

An English translation of Hazaz’s Daltot Nehoshet (Gates 
of Bronze) was published in 1975. A French translation of Be- 
Kez ha-Yamim (A la Fin des Temps) was published in 1977 
and an English translation entitled The End of Days 1982. 
“Rahamim” appeared in G. Abramson (ed.), The Oxford Book 
of Hebrew Short Stories (1996). For English translations see: 
Goell, Bibliography, 2140-69, 2648, 2817; see also Spicehan- 
dler, in Ariel 1967. For further translations see ITHL at www. 
ithl.org.il. For a bibliography of Hazaz’s works see R. Weiser 
(1992). 

[Aviva Hazaz] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Avishai, Shorashim ba-Zammeret (1969), 
107-20; A. Ukhmani, Le-Ever Adam (1953), 248-82; J. Bahat, S.Y. 
Agnon ve-H. Hazaz - Iyyunei Mikra (1962), 175-257; idem, in: Ha- 
Hinnukh, 3-4 (1967), 121-7; idem, in: Tarbiz, 39 (1969/70), 390-414; 
idem, in: Hasifrut, 2 (1970), 538-64; A. Ben-Or, Toledot ha-Sifrut ha- 
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Ivrit be-Dorenu, 2 (1955), 97-131, includes bibliography; I. Halpern, 
Ha-Mahpekhah ha-Yehudit (1967), 518-45; I. Zmora, Shenei Mesap- 
perim - H. Hazaz ve-Yaakov Horovitz (1940), 9-32; I. Cohen, Demut el 
Demut (1949), 56-115; D. Kenaani, Beinam le- Vein Zemannam (1955), 
37-93; FE. Lachower, Rishonim va-Aharonim, 2 (1935), 182-94; B.Y. Mi- 
chali, Hayyim Hazaz; Iyyunim bi-Yzirato (1968); D. Miron, Hayyim 
Hazaz (1959); D. Sadan, Avnei Bohan (1951), 237-51; S.Y. Penueli, De- 
muyyot be-Sifrutenu ha-H{dishjh (1946), 131-43; idem, Hulyot be-Si- 
frutenu ha-Hadashah (1953), 171-85; idem, Sifrut ki-Feshutah (1963), 
297-324; S. Kremer, Realizm u-Shevirato (1968), 149-73; Y. Keshet, 
Havdalot (1962), 170-232; E. Schweid, Shalosh Ashmorot (1964), 71-89. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. David, H. Hazaz (1965); W. Bargad, Char- 
acter, Idea and Myth in the Works of Hayim Hazaz (1970); E.I. Morris, 
Key Motifs in the Writings of H. Hazaz (1974); I. Zimran, Yezirato shel 
H. Hazaz: Ha-Shoah ben Shalosh Mahadurot Yezirah (1974); I. Kalish, 
Sihot im Hazaz (1976); S. Katz, Nof Yerushalayim be-Yezirotehem shel 
Shenei Mesaperim: H. Hazaz ve-D. Shahar (1978); D. Sadan and D. 
Laor (ed.), Me,assef Mukdash li-Yezirat H. Hazaz (1978); A.H. Elha- 
nani, Arbaah she-Sippru: Burla, Agnon, Reuveni, Hazaz (1978); R. Lee, 
Masa al Rega ha-Hesed: Iyyunim bi-Yeziroteihem shel Agnon ve-Hazaz 
(1978); H. Barzel (ed.), H. Hazaz: Mivhar Maamrei Bikoret al Yezirato 
(1978); D. Laor, H. Hazaz, ha-Ish vi-Yezirato (1984); S. Werses, Mi- 
Mendele ad Hazaz (1987); H. Barzel, Hazon ve-Hizayon (1988). 


HA-ZEFIRAH (Heb. 77533, “The Dawn”), a Hebrew paper 
appearing in Warsaw intermittently between 1862 and 1931. 
Founded as a weekly in 1862 by Hayyim Selig *Slonimski, 
Ha-Zefirah was devoted to science and technology, the only 
Hebrew paper of its kind during the 1860s and 1870s. The 
space devoted to news and Jewish scholarship was negligible. 
Slonimski, who had written scientific books in Hebrew from 
the 1830s, sought a regular forum for tracing the development 
of the sciences, which were expanding rapidly in those years. S. 
*Abramovitsh (Mendele Mokher Seforim), writing on science 
and technology, contributed regularly, but Slonimski was the 
principal contributor to most issues. The paper ceased publi- 
cation after six months when the editor was appointed princi- 
pal of the rabbinical school in Zhitomir. When that institution 
closed down in 1874, Slonimski revived Ha-Zefirah. Unable to 
obtain a permit in Russia, he published the paper in Berlin 
in the summer of 1874, with the aid of J.L. *Kantor. Although 
still mainly devoted to the sciences, Kantor introduced into 
the paper topical articles, political commentaries, and reports 
from Russia and other countries. Finally, Slonimski obtained 
his license and the paper again appeared in Warsaw from Sep- 
tember 1875 until it ceased publication. 

In Warsaw, too, Slonimski devoted the bulk of the paper 
to science and the rest to sections then common in the Hebrew 
press. In 1876, however, when Nahum *Sokolow began writing 
for the paper, its character changed as he increasingly supple- 
mented scientific writing with topical articles and surveys of 
current affairs. Originally only a regular contributor, Sokolow 
became acting editor, then chief editor, and finally the author 
of almost all articles appearing in the paper. In the early 1880s 
he gradually reduced the size of the science section and made 
the paper more like its contemporaries, only more vibrant. 
Thanks to his introduction of variety into the paper’s con- 
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tent, Ha-Zefirah enjoyed a wide circulation. Sokolow’s name 
became synonymous with Ha-Zefirah and his articles on vari- 
ous subjects attracted many readers both among the maskilim 
and the Hasidim. Following Ha- Yom’ lead, Ha-Zefirah became 
a daily in 1886, and began to provide an opportunity for new 
writers. Because Sokolow was deeply rooted in Polish Jewry, 
the paper served as the principal organ of Polish Jewry for al- 
most two generations. Ha-Zefirah also printed reports from 
most of the Jewish centers throughout the world, particularly 
Erez Israel and the United States. Sokolow realized the impor- 
tance of innovation and novelty in journalism. Accordingly, 
he periodically changed the paper's format and writing style, 
to meet changing tastes. The attitude of Sokolow and the pa- 
per toward the Hibbat Zion movement and political Zionism 
was at first reserved, but after the First Zionist Congress Ha- 
Zefirah was faithful to Herzl. 

Ha-Zefirah ceased publication early in 1906 when So- 
kolow became secretary of the World Zionist Organization. 
In 1910 the paper was revived with Sokolow as a regular con- 
tributor but edited by several of his disciples. During World 
War I the paper again ceased publication, but was reissued as 
a weekly in 1917 and as a daily in 1920. It did not appear from 
1921 to 1926, when it was revived only to be discontinued again 
in 1928. Ha-Zefirah appeared for the last time in 1931, the year 
it permanently ceased publication. Among the paper’s later 
editors were Isaac *Nissenbaum, Yizhak *Gruenbaum, Joseph 
Heftman, and A.A. *Akaviah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 481-7, 504-7. 


[Getzel Kressel] 


HAZER, HAZERIM (Heb. 0°37, 737). 

(1) a biblical term for seminomadic settlements on the 
edge of the Negev that were fenced in but not walled. The 
hazerim occupy an intermediate position between nomadic 
encampments and settled towns (Josh. 21:12, where it is trans- 
lated as “villages”), but in the course of time some of them 
developed into towns (cf. Hazar-Gaddah, Hazar-Shual, Josh. 
15:27-28, etc.). A similar meaning is apparently expressed by 
the term hagar (from the root meaning “to fence in”). Place 
names combined with hagar are frequently mentioned in the 
Negev in the lists of *Shishak’s conquests; in later sources the 
term refers to the Roman limes. The Avvim, who were ab- 
sorbed by the invading Caphtorim (Philistines), also lived in 
hazerim in the south as far as Gaza (Deut. 2:23). In the Tar- 
gum Yerushalmi, Hazerim is considered a locality and is iden- 
tified with Rafah. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


(2) HAZERIM (Heb. 0°937), kibbutz in the northern 
Negev, Israel, 4% mi. (7 km.) W. of Beersheba, affiliated with 
Ihud ha-Kevuzot ve-ha-Kibbutzim, founded by graduates of 
Ha-Zofim, among them “Teheran Children” and Israeli-born 
youth on the night of Oct. 6, 1946, on which 10 other new set- 
tlements were simultaneously set up in the South and Negev. 
In the first 10 years of its existence, Hazerim sought ways to 
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treat its desert loess soils and overcame isolation and siege in 
the *War of Independence (1948). The kibbutz economy was 
based on field crops (mostly irrigated), fruit orchards, cat- 
tle, and an industrial enterprise, Netafim, for drip irrigation 
equipment, which became its economic mainstay with sales 
in over 100 countries, 24 subsidiaries and plants (including fa- 
cilities in Cuba and China), and sales of $230 million in 2002. 
The population of the kibbutz in 2002 was 791. 

[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (274 ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: (1) Maisler, in: Sefer..., J.N. Epstein (1950), 
317 ff; J. Braslavsky, Le-Heker Arzenu (1954), 255 ff. 


HAZEROTH (Heb. nin3n, hazerot). (1) The second station 
of the Israelites on their journey eastward from Mount Sinai 
to Ezion-Geber between Kibroth-Hattaavah and Rithmah in 
the wilderness of Paran (Num. 11:35; 33:17-18). At Hazeroth, 
Miriam and Aaron “spoke against” Moses because he had mar- 
ried “a Cushite woman,’ and in punishment Miriam was “shut 
up” for seven days, during which the people waited there (ibid. 
12:16). Hazeroth is also mentioned in the Bible together with 
Di-Zahab (Deut. 1:1). Its identification is dependent on the 
location of Mount Sinai. Those scholars who accept the tra- 
ditional view of Mount Sinai at Jebel Musa identify Hazeroth 
with the oasis of ‘Ayn al-Hadra, northwest of Dhahab (Di-Za- 
hab?). Others who identify Mount Sinai with Jebel Hilal locate 
Hazeroth at another ‘Ayn al-Hadra in its vicinity. 

(2) A Hazeroth is mentioned on the Samaria ostraca 
among the places paying tribute of wine and oil to Samaria in 
the time of the Israelite kingdom. It is possibly identical with 
‘Asira al-Shamiliyya, 3 mi. (5 km.) north of Shechem. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: (1) Ms. W.M.F. Petrie, Researches in Sinai 
(1906), 262; Abel, Geog, 2 (1938), 214, 344; C.S. Jarvis, Yesterday and 
Today in Sinai (1931), 161, 171f.; (2) Ms. G.A. Reisner, et al., Harvard 
Excavations at Samaria, 1 (192.4), 228 ff. 

[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


HAZEVAH (Heb. 52371), moshav in the central Aravah Val- 
ley, southern Israel, about 23 mi. (38 km.) S. of Sodom, affili- 
ated with Tenu’at ha-Moshavim. It was founded in 1965 as a 
*Nahal border outpost settlement. The moshav lies about 3 mi. 
(5 km.) southeast of the spring, oasis, and ancient site by that 
name (Notitia Dignitatum, ed. by O. Seeck (1876) gives Eisiba, 
‘Ayn Husub in Arabic), where Iron Age sherds were found. 
Under Roman rule, Hazevah was a border castle at an impor- 
tant road junction, and a military unit, the second cohort of 
the Gratiana Legion, was stationed there. Under the British 
Mandate, a police station was set up near the spring, which is 
the most abundant in the Israeli part of the Aravah Valley. In 
November 1948, the occupation of Hazevah by Israel forces 
lifted the siege of Sodom and led to the conquest of the whole 
Negev. In the early 1950s an experimental station, mainly for 
the propagation of forest trees, was established at the oasis. 
In the 1960s, the existence of rich groundwater reserves in 
the area was confirmed. Two small settlements exist nearer 
the spring, a village of private farmers and a group of immi- 
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grants, mainly from North America. The moshav economy 
was based on farming, mainly vegetables and hothouse flow- 
ers. In addition, fruit plantations, vineyards, and ornamental 
fish were cultivated. Tourism was another source of income, 
including guest rooms, catering, guided tours, and jeep treks. 
In the mid-1990s, the moshav’s population was approximately 
520, dropping to 420 in 2002. 

{Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


HAZKARAT NESHAMOT (Heb. ninv) n1217; “mention- 
ing of the souls”), memorial prayer. In the Ashkenazi ritual, 
it is said after the reading of the Torah, during the morning 
service of the last day of Passover, Shavuot, and Sukkot (the 
three pilgrimage festivals), and on the Day of Atonement. In 
the Sephardi rite it is recited also on the Day of Atonement 
eve before Maariv. 

The prayer is divided into three sections; the princi- 
pal part opens the prayer with the words, “Yizkor Elohim” 
(“May God remember... the soul...”). In common language 
the prayer has therefore become known as Yizkor or Mazkir. 
Hazkarat Neshamot expresses the fervent hope that the de- 
parted souls will enjoy eternal life in God’s presence. There is 
evidence that this custom dates back to the period of the Has- 
monean wars (c. 165 B.C.E.) when *Judah Maccabee and his 
men prayed for the souls of their fallen comrades and brought 
offerings to the Temple in Jerusalem as atonement for the sins 
of the dead (11 Macc. 22:39-45). The belief that the meritori- 
ous deeds of descendants can atone for the departed appears 
frequently in aggadic literature (Hor. 6a; TJ, Sanh. 10:4, 29¢; 
Sif. Deut. 210; Tanh. Berakhah 1; et al.). However, *Hai Gaon 
and his pupil *Nissim b. Jacob (c. 1000 C.E.) opposed the cus- 
tom of praying for the departed on festivals and on the Day of 
Atonement, and of donating to charity on their behalf. They 
believed that only the actual deeds performed by a person 
during his lifetime count before God. Nevertheless, the me- 
morial prayer became one of the most popular and cherished 
customs, especially in the *Ashkenazi ritual. Historically, it 
gained its significance through the *Crusades and through 
the severe persecutions that took place in Eastern Europe dur- 
ing the 17 century when thousands of Jews died as martyrs. 
They were all inscribed in the death rolls (called kunteres or 
memorbuch, or yizker-bukh) of their communities and com- 
memorated in the memorial prayers held on the three festi- 
vals, on the Day of Atonement and, in some congregations, on 
the Sabbaths during the *Omer period (between Passover and 
Shavuot). In time, the death rolls came to include names not 
only of martyrs, but also of other members of the community, 
and the custom of memorial prayers for individuals evolved. 
After the memorial prayer for relatives, in the Ashkenazic rite 
the prayer *E] Male Rahamim is recited for those who have 
died. Nowadays, a special prayer is frequently added for the 
victims of the Nazi Holocaust and for the Jewish soldiers who 
died in wars, particularly in Israel. The traditional memorial 
service concludes with the recital of *Av ha-Rahamim. The 
Torah Scroll(s) which had been taken out for the Reading of 
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the Law is (are) returned to the Ark and the musaf service fol- 
lows. In the Sephardi ritual, instead of reciting the Hazkarat 
Neshamot after the Torah service, everyone who is called to the 
Torah, after blessing it, recites a memorial prayer for his rela- 
tives. Hazkarat Neshamot mentions charitable offerings “for 
the repose of the departed souls” (Sh. Ar., oH 621:6) and in Or- 
thodox synagogues, it is customary to promise donations dur- 
ing the service. It is also customary that those whose parents 
are still alive leave the synagogue during the entire Hazkarat 
Neshamot prayer. In the Conservative ritual, several introduc- 
tory readings and appropriate Psalm verses in Hebrew and in 
the vernacular, as well as sections for meditation and special 
responsive readings in that language, were added to the tra- 
ditional text of Hazkarat Neshamot. In the Reform ritual, the 
memorial service is held only on the last day of Passover and 
on the Day of Atonement as part of the late afternoon service 
before *Ne’ilah. This service consists of a shortened version 
of the traditional text, the recital of Psalm 23 and of selected 
poems by Ibn *Gabirol, *Judah Halevi, and *Bahya b. Joseph, 
and of readings and meditations expressing the transience and 
evanescence of life and the merits of those who have lived an 
exemplary life. Solemn music accompanies this Hazkarat Ne- 
shamot service which concludes with the entire congregation 
reciting the *Kaddish. Synagogues are usually well attended 
by both men and women on the days that Hazkarat Neshamot 
is said; in some congregations these days have become occa- 
sions for major sermons by the rabbi. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: ET, 8 (1957), 603-9; S. Hurwitz (ed.), Mahzor 
Vitry (19237), 392; Eisenstein, Yisrael, 96f.; M. Silverman, High Holi- 
day Prayer Book (Conservative) (1939), 321-31; idem, Sabbath and 
Festival Prayer Book (Conservative) (1946), 221-7; Union Prayer Book 
(Reform), 1 (1959), 268-733 2 (1945°), 306-24; Hertz, Prayer, 1106-08; 
P. Birnbaum, High Holiday Prayer Book (1951), 727-34; Petuchowski, 


Prayerbook Reform in Europe (1968), index. 
s fe cs [Meir Ydit] 


HAZKUNI, ABRAHAM (b. 1627), rabbi and kabbalist. 
Hazkuni, who was born in Cracow, was a disciple of Yom Tov 
Lipmann *Heller. He published a summary of Isaac *Luria’s 
Sefer ha-Kavvanot under the title Zot Hukkat ha- Torah (Ven- 
ice, 1659). His commentary on the *Zohar, Shetei Yadot con- 
sisting of two parts, Yad Ramah and Yad Adonai, was lost 
through the negligence of the printer, with the exception of 
eight pages which are preserved in Oxford and New York 
(js). Hazkuni’s son Jacob later published his father’s com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch under this same title (Amster- 
dam, 1726). Hazkuni also wrote Zera Avraham, a two-part 
work containing casuistic derashot on the Torah; Yodea Binah, 
of unknown content; and novellae to the tractates Bezah and 
Moed Katan. He died in Tripoli. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset, 24; Michael, Or, no. 92; PH. 
Wetstein, in: Ha-Eshkol 7 (1913), 173-4; Neubauer, Cat, no. 1729, 6. 
[Samuel Abba Horodezky] 


HA-ZOFEH (Heb. 7133). 
(1) Daily Hebrew newspaper, published in Warsaw from 
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1903 to 1905. Following the journalistic tradition of *Ha- Yom, 
Ha-Zofeh was well-balanced in its presentation of items of 
both Jewish and general interest, and upheld a Zionist point 
of view. Published daily, without interruption, the paper was 
managed by Y.A. Eliashov who also provided substantial fi- 
nancial support. Its first editor, A. *Ludvipol, was succeeded 
by H.D. *Nomberg. Ludvipol’s regular staff included Simon 
*Bernfeld, Reuben *Brainin, A.L. Levinsky, I.L. *Peretz, and 
J. *Klausner, each of whom contributed material in his own 
field, e.g., stories, critical essays on Hebrew, Jewish and gen- 
eral literature, articles of political content, and feuilletons. 
Among the many other contributors to Ha-Zofeh were Hillel 
*Zeitlin, Mendele Mokher *Seforim, S. *Asch, H.N. *Bialik, S. 
*Ben-Zion, Y.D. *Berkowitz, I. *Bershadski, Y. *Gruenbaum, 
S. *Tchernichowsky, Yaakov *Cahan, S.A. *Horodezky, V.Z. 
*Jabotinsky (he began his Hebrew writing here), M.L. *Lilien- 
blum, J. *Fichmann, Itzhak *Katzenelson, Yaakov *Rabinowitz, 
Judah *Steinberg, Jacob *Steinberg, and Moshe *Smilansky. 

Ha-Zofeh was bitterly opposed to the *Uganda Scheme. 
During the Sixth *Zionist Congress (1903), it reached the peak 
of its circulation (almost 15,000 subscribers), because of its re- 
porting of Herzl’s opening remarks on Uganda in a telegram 
(something hitherto unheard of in the Hebrew press), and 
also because of its representation at the Congress by Brainin, 
Bernfeld, Ludvipol, and Hermoni. A free copy of all of Bialik’s 
poems was presented to its subscribers while subscribers to 
*Ha-Shiloah were granted a substantial discount. The newspa- 
per was discontinued in 1905, during the first Russian revolu- 
tion, mainly because members of the *Bund struck against the 
publishing house in which the paper was published. 

Ha-Zofeh conducted the first short-story contest in He- 
brew literature. Y.D. Berkowitz won first prize, and his story 
was published, together with other worthy entries and the 
opinions of the judges, in Kovez Sippurim (1904). 

[Getzel Kressel] 


(2) Daily paper published in Tel Aviv. Established in Au- 
gust 1937 as the organ of the World Mizrachi Movement, it ini- 
tially published three times a week and was edited by *Rabbi 
Benjamin (Yehoshua Redler-Feldman), and from December 
it was published daily and edited by Mordekhai *Lipson. The 
paper’s editor-in-chief was Rabbi Meir *Bar-Ilan. Lipson was 
succeeded by Yeshayahu Bernstein. 

Under Shabbetai Don-Yahia’s (S. Daniel)’s editorship 
(1951-80) the newspaper generated support and understand- 
ing for the modern Orthodox outlook that the establishment 
of the State of Israel was the beginning of the messianic re- 
demption, and that modern Orthodoxy should become an 
integral part both of the state’s institutions such as the armed 
forces, and of the general population. 

During the 1948-67 period key subjects the newspaper's 
op-ed and editorial columns dealt with at length were the re- 
lationship between religion and state, with particular attention 
to the budgetary needs of the state religious eductation sector, 
and to strengthening the chief rabbinate insttution - which 
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was in effect a creation of the modern Orthodox sector. In 
1961 Ben-Gurion criticized the paper, after the paper criti- 
cized him for a speech attacking the modern Orthodox com- 
munity. 

The newspaper gave expression to different shades of 
party opinion between Poalei Mizrachi and Mizrachi. When 
Daniel was elected to the Knesset on the National Religious 
Party list, he resigned after only a month, preferring his work 
as Ha-Zofeh’s editor. The newspaper led a hand-to-mouth ex- 
istence, and several times faced closure. Its lack of resources 
limited news coverage. Though many rabbis and religious edu- 
cators were among its readers it failed to widen its readership 
to the larger modern Orthodox public. The newspaper had a 
highly regarded weekly literary supplement mostly including 
Torani literature and edited by Yehoshua Shemesh, who be- 
came the paper’s deputy editor. 

The change in agenda of the Nrp’s Young Guard after the 
1967 war found expression editorially inside Ha-Zofeh, which 
embraced the right of Jewish settlement in a Greater Land of 
Israel. Moshe Ishon, who was editor from 1980 to 1997, pro- 
duced skilled polemics on the subject. After the 1993 Oslo ac- 
cords, the newspaper found itself in direct conflict with the 
Likud government. Statements of leading Zionist rabbis cas- 
tigating withdrawal from biblical territory were given promi- 
nence - raising afresh the question of the relationship between 
modern Orthodoxy and contemporary state instititions like 
the army. With the modern Orthodox dividing into three 
strata: the moderate veterans, the haredi le’ummi, and the right 
the newspaper found itself having to appeal to all. 

When Ishon retired in 1997 at the request of the paper’s 
directors, facing ever-dwindling ciruclation as readers trans- 
ferred their loyalties to the general press with its superior news 
coverage, the newspaper changed direction with the appoint- 
ment of Gonen Ginat, a journalist who turned the paper into 
a bold tabloid with racy headlines. In revamping the news 
coverage, he recruited younger journalists. Chayuta Deutsch 
was appointed literary editor, widening the scope from Torah 
literature to the broad range of Israeli literature. Haggai Hu- 
berman was the settlements correspondent. The paper inves- 
tigated the relationship between Shin Bet agent Avishai Raviv 
and Yigal Amir, Rabin’s assassin. It also played an important 
part in generating opposition among the modern Orthodox 
camp to the Sharon government's withdrawl from *Gush Ka- 
tifin 2005. At times the paper became so scurrilous — such as 
accusing haredi girls’ seminary students of engaging in pros- 
titution — that Ginat on several occasions was forced to apol- 
ogize in the paper's pages. 

Circulation in 2005 was 12,000 daily and 18,000 on Sab- 
bath and holiday eves. In 2005 the National Religious Party 
sold the paper to Shlomo Ben Zvi, a religious newspaper ty- 
coon, owner of Mekor Rishon, a nationalist quality weekly, Ra- 
dio Kol Chai, a haredi-orientated radio station, and founder 
of Techelet, an expermental Jewish tradition television chan- 
nel. The newspaper maintains a website. 

[Yoel Cohen (24 ed.)] 
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HAZOR (Heb. 337), a large Canaanite and Israelite city in 
Upper Galilee. It is identified with Tell al-Qidah (also called 
Tell Waqqas), 8% mi. (14 km.) north of the Sea of Galilee and 
5 mi. (8 km.) southwest of Lake *Huleh. The city was stra- 
tegically located in ancient times and dominates the main 
branches of the Via Maris (“Way of the Sea”) leading from 
Egypt to Mesopotamia, Syria, and Anatolia. 

Canaanite Hazor is mentioned in the Egyptian Execra- 
tion Texts (19 or 18» century B.c.£.) and is the only Pal- 
estinian town mentioned (together with Laish) in the Mari 
documents (18 century B.c.E.) where it appears as a major 
commercial center of the Fertile Crescent with caravans travel- 
ing between it and Babylon. It is also frequently mentioned in 
Egyptian documents of the New Kingdom, in the city lists of 
Thutmoses 111 (where it appears together with Laish (*Dan), 
*Pella, and *Kinnereth), and of Amenhotep 11 and Seti 1. In 
the *el-Amarna letters, the kings of Ashtaroth and Tyre ac- 
cuse Abdi-Tirshi, king of Hazor, of taking several of their cit- 
ies. The king of Tyre furthermore states that the king of Hazor 
left his city to join the *Habiru. In other letters, however, Abdi- 
Tirshi - one of the few Canaanite rulers to call himself king 
proclaims his loyalty to Egypt. Hazor is also referred to in the 
Papyrus Anastasi 1 (probably from the time of Ramses 11). 

The Bible contains a direct reference to the role of Hazor 
at the time of Joshua’s conquests. *Jabin, king of Hazor, headed 
a league of several Canaanite cities against Joshua in the bat- 
tle at the waters of *Merom: “And Joshua turned back at that 
time, and took Hazor, and smote the king thereof with the 
sword. For Hazor beforetime was the head of all those king- 
doms... and he burnt Hazor with fire... But as for the cities 
that stood on their mounds, Israel burned none of them, save 
Hazor only - that did Joshua burn” (Josh. 11:10-13). Hazor is 
also indirectly mentioned in the prose account of *Deborah’s 
wars (Judg. 4) in contrast to the “Song of Deborah” (Judg. 5) 
which deals with a battle in the Jezreel Valley and does not 
mention Hazor. According to 1 Kings 9:15, the city was rebuilt 
by Solomon together with *Megiddo and *Gezer. The last 
biblical reference to Hazor records its conquest, with other 
Galilean cities, by *Tiglath-Pileser 111 in 732 B.c.£. (11 Kings 
15:29). In Hasmonean times, Jonathan and his army, marching 
northward from the Ginnosar (Gennesar) Valley during his 
wars against Demetrius, camped on the plain of Hazor near 
*Kedesh (1 Macc. 11:76). Josephus locates the city above Lake 
Semachonitis (Ant. 5:199). 

Hazor was first identified with Tell al-Qidah by J.L. Por- 
ter in 1875 and again by J. Garstang in 1926. The latter con- 
ducted soundings at the site in 1928. Four large campaigns of 
excavations — the James A. de Rothschild Expedition - took 
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place between 1955 and 1958, under the direction of Y. Yadin 
on behalf of the Hebrew University, with the aid of pica, the 
Anglo-Israel Exploration Society, and the Israel government. 
A fifth campaign took place in 1968. 

The site of Hazor is composed of two separate areas — the 
tell proper covering some 30 acres (120 dunams) and rising 
some 130 ft. (40 m.) above the surrounding plain, and a large 
rectangular plateau, about 175 acres (700 dunams) in area, 
north of the tell. The latter is protected on its western side by 
a huge rampart of beaten earth and a deep fosse, on the north 
by a rampart and on the other sides by its natural steep slopes 
reinforced by glacis and walls. 


Lower City 

Garstang had concluded from his soundings that the large pla- 
teau (enclosure) was a camp site for infantry and chariots and 
since he found no Mycenean pottery (which first appears in 
the area after 1400 B.c.£.), he dated Hazor’s final destruction 
to about 1400, the date he ascribed to Joshua's conquest. The 
excavations, however, revealed that the enclosure was not a 
camp site but that the entire area was occupied by a city with 
five levels of occupation. It was first settled in the mid-18" cen- 
tury B.c.E. (Middle Bronze Age 11), to which the fortifications 
date, and was finally destroyed sometime before the end of the 
13" century B.c.E. The discovery of Mycenean and local ware 
from the 13" century helped to disprove Garstang’s date of its 
fall. Seven areas in different parts of the lower city were exca- 
vated and the same chronology was found in all. The first city 
(stratum 4) was followed by a settlement (stratum 3) from the 
end of the Middle Bronze Age 11 (17'-16'» centuries) which 
was razed by fire. The city was rebuilt in the Late Bronze Age 1 
(stratum 2, 15" century). This stratum represents the peak of 
Hazor’s prosperity together with the 14"*-century city (stratum 
Ib) in which time Hazor was the largest city in the area in the 
land of Canaan; City 1b suffered destruction in undetermined 
circumstances. The last settlement in the lower city (stratum 
Ia) was a reconstruction of the previous one and with its fall, 
before the end of the 13" century, occupation ceased in the 
lower city. Its destruction, both here and in the contemporary 
city on the tell, is to be ascribed to the conquering Israelite 
tribes, as is related in detail in the Book of Joshua. 

In the southwestern corner of the lower city (area c) a 
small sanctuary was found on the foot of the inner slope of 
the rampart. It dates from stratum 1b and was rebuilt in 1a. A 
number of basalt steles and statuettes were found in a niche 
in one of the walls, one with two hands raised toward a di- 
vine lunar symbol - a crescent and a circle, and a statuette of 
a seated male figure with its head intentionally broken off. 
Benches for offerings line the walls of the temple. A pottery 
cult mask was found in a potter's workshop nearby as well as 
a bronze standard plated with silver and bearing a relief of a 
snake goddess. 

Rock-cut tombs with an elaborate network of tunnels 
connecting them were found in the eastern sector of the lower 
city (area F), dating from the earliest stratum. A large building 
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(probably a temple) with thick walls was constructed there in 
the next city which used the older tunnels for a drainage sys- 
tem. In the next stratum (stratum 11) a temple was built. In 
stratum 1b the area assumed a definite cultic character and a 
large monolithic altar with depressions for draining the sac- 
rificial blood stood there. 

In several areas, a large number of infant burials in jars 
were found beneath the floors of houses from stratum 111. 

Four superimposed temples were found in area H, at 
the northern edge of the lower city. The earliest (stratum 111) 
consisted of a broad hall with a small niche - a sort of holy of 
holies. South of the hall was a raised platform reached by sev- 
eral finely dressed basalt steps. The next temple was substan- 
tially the same in plan but a closed court was added and an 
open courtyard south of it. The court was entered through a 
broad propyleum. The courtyard contained a large rectangular 
bamah (“high place”) and several altars. A clay model of a liver, 
inscribed in Akkadian, found in a pile of debris nearby, was 
intended for use by the priest-diviners and mentioned various 
evil omens. A bronze plaque of a Canaanite dignitary wrapped 
in a long robe was also found. In stratum 1b, the temple was 
composed of three chambers built on a single axis from south 
to north: a porch, a main hall, and a broad holy of holies with 
a rectangular niche in its northern wall. In its general plan it 
resembles several temples found at Alalakh in northern Syria 
as well as the temple of Solomon. A row of basalt orthostats 
(which may have belonged originally to the previous temple) 
forming a dado around the interior of the porch and the holy 
of holies which is very similar to some found at Alalakh and 
other sites, shows distinct evidence of northern influence. On 
either side of the entrance to the porch stood a basalt orthostat 
with a lion in relief (only one was found, buried in a pit). The 
following temple (stratum 1a) shows only minor alterations. 
Two round bases found in front of the entrance to the hall are 
apparently similar to the Jachin and *Boaz of Solomon's tem- 
ple. The many ritual vessels (probably reused from the previ- 
ous temple) include a basalt incense altar, with the emblem 
of the storm god in relief - a circle with a cross in the center, 
ritual tables and bowls, a statuette of a seated figure, cylinder 
seals and a scarab bearing the name of Amenhotep 111. Out- 
side the sanctuary were found fragments of a statue of a deity 
with the symbol of the storm god on its chest. The god had 
stood on a bull-shaped base. 

A succession of city gates and walls ranging in date from 
the founding of the city to its final end was found in area K on 
the northeastern edge of the lower city. The gate from stratum 
111 was strongly fortified, with towers on either side and three 
pairs of pilasters in the passage. A casemate wall adjoining it is 
the earliest example of this type found thus far in Erez Israel. 
A similar series of gates was found in the 1968 season on the 
eastern edge of the lower city. 


Upper City 


Five areas were excavated on the tell proper where 21 levels 
(with additional sub-phases) of occupation were uncovered. 
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Settlement began here in the 27 century B.c.£. (end of the 
Early Bronze Age 11), and, after a gap between the 24" and 2274 
centuries, it was resettled in the Middle Bronze Age I (stratum 
Xvi). From the period of Hazor’s zenith (156 century) parts 
of a large palace (the residence of the king?) and temple were 
uncovered which contained part of an orthostat with a lioness 
in relief similar to the lion orthostat from the contemporary 
temple in the lower city. Stratum x111, the last Late Bronze Age 
city on the tell, shows the same signs of destruction in the 13" 
century as were found in the lower city. The upper city, how- 
ever, in contrast, was resettled after a short interruption, but 
not in the form ofa true city. Most of its constructions are still 
of a seminomadic character — silos, hearths, and foundations 
for tents and huts. These remains are essentially identical with 
those of the Israelite settlements in Galilee in the 12"" century 
and indicate that the majority of this settlement occurred only 
after the fall of the cities and provinces of Canaan. 

Stratum x1 is an 11"*-century, unfortified Israelite settle- 
ment, with a small high place. Only from the time of Solo- 
mon onward did Hazor return to its former splendor, though 
on a smaller scale than in Canaanite times. Solomon rebuilt 
and fortified the upper city (stratum x) with a casemate wall 
and a large gate with three chambers on either side and two 
towers flanking the passage. These are identical with the for- 
tifications he constructed at Gezer and Megiddo (cf. 1 Kings 
9:15). The following city was destroyed by fire and rebuilt by 
the House of *Omri in the ninth century (stratum vii) which 
erected a strong citadel covering most of the western part of 
the tell (area B). The citadel is symmetrical in plan with two 
long halls running from east to west and surrounded on three 
sides by chambers. The entrance was ornamented with proto- 
Aeolic capitals and a monolithic lintel. Near the citadel were 
a number of public buildings. The citadel was strengthened 
in the eighth century and continued in use until Hazor’s con- 
quest by Tiglath-Pileser 111 in 732 B.C.E. 

A large storehouse with two rows of pillars in the cen- 
ter (mistakenly interpreted as Solomon's stables by Garstang) 
also dates to stratum vii (House of Omri). Stratum vi 
(eighth century) was destroyed by an earthquake, possibly the 
one which occurred in the days of *Jeroboam 11, mentioned 
in the Book of Amos. The last fortified city at Hazor is repre- 
sented by stratum v, and after its destruction by the Assyrians 
the city remained uninhabited except for a temporary unfor- 
tified settlement (stratum Iv). A large citadel in stratum 111 
was evidently constructed by the Assyrians and continued 
in use in the Persian period. Another citadel, from stratum 1, 
is attributed to the second century, i.e., the Hellenistic pe- 
riod. 

In the 1968 season a large underground water system was 
discovered at the center of the southern edge of the mound 
facing the natural spring below. It has the same plan (although 
on a much larger scale) as the famous one at Megiddo, and 
was hewn out of the rock at the same period, ie., the ninth 
century B.c.E. (Hazor stratum vii). 

[Yigael Yadin] 
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Later Excavations and Chronology 
Since 1990 excavations have been conducted at the site by A. 
Ben-Tor. Limited remains from the Early Bronze period were 
found in deep soundings (Strata xx1-x1x), mainly from the 
EB II and EB I! with a fine assemblage of Khirbet Kerak ware. 
Only a handful of shards are known from the Intermediate 
Bronze Age (Stratum xvii). Hazor flourished in the Middle 
Bronze Age 11 (Strata pre-xvII, XVII, XVI and post-xv1 in the 
upper city; Strata 3-4 in the lower city) with the lower city be- 
ing settled for the first time with impressive defense systems 
(earthen rampart and moat, and gateways) and the corner 
of a palace. Cuneiform tablets date from this period: a clay 
liver model, a bilingual Sumero-Akkadian text, a legal docu- 
ment, and an economic text and a fragment of a royal letter. 
The Late Bronze Age strata (upper city: Strata x v-x111; lower 
city: Strata 2-14) were separated from the preceding Middle 
Bronze Age city by a substantial destruction layer (Stratum 
post-xvi). The Late Bronze Age city included a number of 
major architectural monuments such as the earthen ramparts, 
the city gates, and the temples (the Stelae Temple in Area c; 
Orthostat Temple in Area H). Stratum xiv was destroyed in 
a fire and this may have been at the time of Seti 1 (end of the 
14" century B.c.£.). The final phase of occupation in the Late 
Bronze Age was also destroyed. Yadin attributed this to the 
Israelites as described in Joshua 11:10. The exact date of this 
destruction is still unclear. The settlement in the Iron Age 1 
(Strata x11-x1) was not very impressive, consisting mainly of 
storage pits and foundations of temporary structures. Monu- 
mental structures belong to the Iron Age 11-111 (Strata x-rv) 
and these include the fortifications: a six-chambered city gate 
and casemate walls. They were dated by Yadin to the 10" cen- 
tury (following 1 Kgs. 9:15), but attempts have recently been 
made to lower this date. Later works include the construction 
of a wall around the acropolis and the hewing of a water sup- 
ply system. Hazor was conquered and destroyed in 732 B.C.E. 
An Assyrian citadel and palace are known (Stratum 111), as 
well as a few remains from the Persian and Hellenistic peri- 
ods (Strata 11-1). 

[Shimon Gibson (24 ed.)] 
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HAZOR (ha-Gelilit; Heb. (n°9"%a71) 7137), development town 
with municipal council status in eastern Upper Galilee, N.E. 
of Rosh Pinnah and 2% mi. (4 km.) S. of the mound of an- 
cient Hazor. The site was chosen in 1950 and its first housing 
schemes were ready in 1953, taking in immigrants from the 
Rosh Pinnah ma’barah and newcomers and having a popu- 
lation of 895 by the end of that year. Large numbers of im- 
migrants, principally from Middle East and North African 
countries, were housed at Hazor, but many of them left after 
a short interval, due to poor local conditions. Later, when eco- 
nomic opportunities improved, the population grew again and 
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reached 5,250 at the end of 1969. In the mid-1990s, it was ap- 
proximately 8,190, and at the end of 2002 it reached 8,550, on 
a municipal area of 2 sq. mi. (5.2 sq. km.). Hazor’s assets have 
been a favorable location for communications, a rich farming 
hinterland in the Huleh Valley, an ample water supply, and the 
availability of level ground for industrial enterprises. A draw- 
back has been the proximity of two other towns - Safed and 
Kiryat Shemonah. Income has been considerably below the 
national average. 


[Shlomo Hasson / Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 


HAZOR ASHDOD (Heb. Ti7¥X 73371), kibbutz in the south- 
ern Coastal Plain of Israel, affiliated with Kibbutz Arzi Ha- 
Shomer ha-Za’ir. It was founded together with 10 other settle- 
ments in the south and the Negev on Oct. 6, 1946, by a group 
which had previously founded *Gevulot as a Negev outpost. 
The members were joined by pioneer youth from the U.S., Bul- 
garia, and other countries. Hazor Ashdod had a population of 
535 in 1968 and 560 in 2002. The kibbutz engaged in farming 
based on field crops and poultry and a number of successful 
enterprises, including Solbar Industries, manufacturing soy 
protein concentrates with sales in 45 countries, Danor, spe- 
cializing in soy phytochemicals, and SafePlace, specializing 
in safety accreditation. The name Hazor is assumed to be his- 
torical as it is mentioned by Eusebius (Onom. 20:1; 30:22, et 
al.). The name of the nearest city, ‘Ashdod, was later added to 
distinguish between the kibbutz and the development town 
*Hazor, situated in Galilee. 
WEBSITE: come.to/hatzor. 


[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


HA-ZORE’A (Heb. 1133; “the Sower”), kibbutz on the west- 
ern outskirts of the Jezreel Valley, Israel, affiliated with Kib- 
butz Arzi Ha-Shomer ha-Za’ir. It was founded in 1936, during 
the Arab riots, by a group of the Zionist pioneer Werkleute 
movement from Germany. Later, immigrants from Bulgaria, 
Syria, and other countries joined the settlement, which in 
1968 had 610 inhabitants. The population rose to approxi- 
mately 1,030 in the mid-1990s but declined to 915 in 2002. Its 
economy has been based on highly intensive farming, includ- 
ing the breeding of ornamental fish and water lilies, a Quality 
Control Center with a laboratory for calibration tests, and a 
factory for polyethylene packaging material. Its well-known 
furniture factory was closed down. The Manasseh Forest, one 
of Israel's largest forests, is located nearby. Ha-Zore’a has an art 
and antiquities museum, Bet Wilfred Israel, housing inter alia 
Wilfred *Israel’s Far Eastern art treasure collection. 


WEBSITE: www.hazorea.org.il. 
[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"¢ ed.)] 


HA-ZORE’IM (Heb. 0°y71373), religious moshav in eastern 
Lower Galilee, Israel, affiliated with the Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi 
moshav association. It was founded in 1939 on land provided 
by the Palestine *Jewish Colonization Association. The set- 
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tlers, who came from several countries, engaged mainly in 
raising field crops, livestock, and orchards. In the course of 
the years farming failed to support the settlers and today only 
a few still earn their livelihoods in agriculture (poultry, dairy 
cattle, and vegetables), with most working outside the moshav. 
Remnants of an ancient village assumed to be Serungiya (or 
Sirgunya) in the talmudic period (Gen. R. 1:6) were found 
here. The present settlement initially bore this name but the 
name of the founding group (“the Sowers”) was later officially 
recognized. In 1968 its population was 300, rising to 400 in 

2002, with expansion underway. 

WEBSITE: www.hazorim.co.il 
[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


HAZZAN (Hazan), Turkish family, apparently of Spanish ori- 
gin. Many of its members were scholars. In addition to Israel 
Moses b. Eliezer *Hazzan, the following members of the fam- 
ily may be mentioned. JOSEPH BEN ELIJAH HAZZAN (d. af- 
ter 1694) was a pupil of Joseph *Trani, colleague of Hayyim 
*Benveniste in Constantinople, and the teacher of Abraham 
Israel Zeevi. From Constantinople he proceeded to Smyrna, 
and from there to Jerusalem, where he died. He was the au- 
thor of Ein Yehosef (Smyrna 1735), on Bava Mezia, and some 
responsa — most of his responsa were destroyed in a fire to- 
gether with other manuscripts; Ein Yosef (Smyrna, 1675), hom- 
ilies on the weekly readings of the Bible; and a commentary 
on the Ein Yaakov, to which he refers in the preface to the Ein 
Yosef A commentary on the Pentateuch has also remained in 
manuscript. HAYYIM (d. 1712), his son, was one of the rab- 
bis of Smyrna. He later served as a rabbi in *Egypt and then 
proceeded to Jerusalem. Queries were addressed to him from 
different countries. During 1704-7, together with Abraham 
Rovigo, he traveled in Western Europe as an emissary of the 
Jerusalem community. He continued alone to Eastern Eu- 
rope and died in Mir, Lithuania. He was the author of Shenot 
Hayyim (Venice, 1693), sermons on the Pentateuch, as well 
as novellae and responsa left in manuscript. His son DAVID 
(18 century) was one of the scholars of Jerusalem, where he 
had been born. In the 1720s he traveled in Western Europe 
as an emissary of the Jerusalem community, then proceeded 
to Smyrna, where he established a printing press. David was 
the author of Hozeh David (Amsterdam, 1724), a commen- 
tary on the Psalms; Kohelet Ben David (Salonika, 1748), on 
Ecclesiastes; Agan ha-Sahar (Salonika, 1750), on Proverbs; 
and other works. 

Jacob Hazzan (d. 1802), a Jerusalem scholar, was also an 
emissary of the Jerusalem community from 1770 to 1775 in 
Turkey, Western Europe, and Poland. josEPH RAPHAEL BEN 
HAY YIM JOSEPH (1741-1820), known as ha-Yareah from the 
first letters of his name (Y-osef R-aphael b. H-ayyim), was a 
rabbi in Smyrna. In 1811 he proceeded to Hebron and after 
two years went to Jerusalem where he was appointed rishon 
le-Zion. He was the author of Hikrei Lev (7 vols., Salonika- 
Leghorn, 1787-1832), novellae on the four parts of the Shulhan 
Arukh, and Maarekhei Lev (Salonika, 1821-22) in two parts, 
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homilies. His sons were Eliezer, Elijah Rahamim, Isaac, and 
HAYYIM DAVID; Hayyim *Palaggi was his grandson. ELIEZER 
(d. 1823) was a rabbi in Jerusalem, where he died. His works, 
Hakor Davar, Ammudei ha-Arazim, on the Sefer Yere’im of 
Eliezer of Metz, and kabbalistic novellae have remained in 
manuscript. He was the father of Israel Moses *Hazzan. ELI- 
JAH RAHAMIM (d. 1840) was a rabbi of Smyrna and the au- 
thor of Orah Mishpat (Salonika, 1858), on the Shulhan Arukh 
Hoshen Mishpat. He left in manuscript responsa, sermons for 
Sabbaths and festivals, and Even ha-Mikkah, on the Mikkah u- 
Mimkar of *Hai Gaon. A number of his responsa are contained 
in the Hikrei Lev of his father. HAYYIM DAVID (1790-1869) 
was born in Smyrna. At the age of 20 he went to Constantino- 
ple and in 1840 he was appointed rabbi in Smyrna. He settled 
in Jerusalem in 1855 and in 1861, succeeding Hayyim Nissim 
Abulafia, was appointed rishon le-Zion. He was the author of 
Torat Zevah (Salonika, 1852), on the law of shehitah; Nediv 
Lev (2 pts. Salonika-Jerusalem, 1862-66), responsa; Yitav Lev 
(Smyrna, 1868), homilies; Yishrei Lev (ibid., 1870), various no- 
vellae; and other works in manuscript. SOLOMON HAZZAN 
(d. 1856) was rabbi of *Alexandria and died in Malta. He was 
the author of Sefer ha-Maalot li-Shelomo (1894), a compila- 
tion of biographies of scholars not included in the Shem ha- 
Gedolim of H.J.D. Azulai. ELITAH BEKHOR BEN ABRAHAM 
(d. 1908), grandson of Hayyim David, was born in Smyrna. In 
1872-74 he went to North Africa as an emissary of the Jeru- 
salem community. In 1874 he was appointed rabbi of *Tripoli 
and from there went to Alexandria, where he died. He was 
the author of Taalumot Lev (Leghorn-Alexandria, 1879-1902), 
responsa in four parts; Neveh Shalom (Alexandria, 1894), on 
the customs of Alexandria; Zikhron Yerushalayim (Leghorn, 
1874), on love of the Holy Land; and other works. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frumkin-Rivlin, index; M.D. Gaon, Yehudei 
ha-Mizrah be-Erez Yisrael, 2 (1937), 245-53; Rosanes, Togarmah, vols. 
4 and 5, passim; A. Galante, Les Juifs d’Izmir (1937), passim; Yaari, 
Sheluhei, index; idem, in: Aresheth, 1 (1958), 218 (index); M. Bena- 
yahu, Rabbi Hayyim Yosef David Azulai (1959), index; B. Taragan, Les 
communautés israélites d’Alexandrie (1932), 51-2, 54-8. 


[Simon Marcus] 


HAZZAN (pl. Hazzanim) (Heb. i, 0°39), cantor officiat- 
ing in a synagogue; used in this specific sense since the Mid- 
dle Ages. 


History of Role and Function 

The word frequently occurs in talmudic sources, where it de- 
notes various types of communal officials, most prominently 
the hazzan ha-keneset. This official performed certain duties 
in the synagogue, such as bringing out the Torah scrolls for 
readings (Sotah 7:7-8) and blowing a trumpet to announce 
the commencement of the Sabbath and festivals (Tosef., Suk. 
4:12). He was not, however, regularly required to chant the syn- 
agogue service but could do so by request (TJ, Ber. 9:1, 12d); in 
talmudic times there was no permanent cantor and any mem- 
ber of the congregation might be asked to act as sheliah zibbur 
(TJ, Ber. 5:3, 9c). It was during the period of the geonim that 
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the hazzan became the permanent sheliah zibbur. Among the 
factors which contributed to this change were the increasing 
complexity of the liturgy and the decline in the knowledge of 
Hebrew, together with a desire to enhance the beauty of the 
service through its musical content. The hazzan ha-keneset, 
who traditionally guarded the correct texts and selected new 
prayers, was a natural choice. When *piyyutim began to take 
an important place in the liturgy of the synagogue, it was the 
hazzan who would recite them and provide suitable melodies. 
Some of the paytanim were themselves hazzanim. The recita- 
tion of the piyyutim was called hizana (hizanatun) by the Ar- 
abic-speaking paytanim and the Hebrew equivalent hazzanut 
(hazzaniyyah among Sephardi communities) came to refer to 
the traditional form of chanting the whole service, and later 
to the profession of cantor also. 

During the Middle Ages the status of the hazzanim rose, 
and they were given better salaries, longer tenure of office, and 
more communal tax exemptions. The post of hazzan was “the 
most permanent and continuous synagogue office, one which 
underwent relatively few changes after the early Middle Ages” 
(Baron, Community, 2 (1942), 100). In Northern Europe emi- 
nent rabbis served as hazzanim, among them Jacob *Moellin 
ha-Levi (Maharil) of Mainz (c. 1360-1427), who established 
strict norms for Ashkenazi hazzanim and some of whose 
chants are still in use. Gradually, the qualifications demanded 
of a hazzan became fixed. He was required to have a pleas- 
ant voice and appearance, to be married, to have a beard, to 
be fully familiar with the liturgy, to be of blameless character, 
and to be acceptable in all other respects to the members of 
the community (Sh. Ar, on 53:4ff.). These strict requirements 
were modified occasionally, but were rigorously enforced on 
the High Holy Days. Ironically, the growing popularity of 
the hazzan made him the most controversial communal of- 
ficial. His dual role of religious representative and artistic 
performer inevitably gave rise to tensions (which persist in 
modern times). In many communities priority was given to a 
beautiful voice and musical skill over the traditional require- 
ments of learning and piety. Leading rabbis castigated the 
hazzanim for needless repetition of words and for extending 
their chanting of the prayers with the sole purpose of display- 
ing the beauty of their voices. 

The emancipation of European Jewry led to important 
changes in the style and content of synagogue music. Tradi- 
tional melodies were now set down in musical notation with 
harmonies to be sung by hazzan and choir. New melodies 
were composed under the influence of modern European 
musical trends and techniques. The pioneer in this field was 
Solomon *Sulzer, chief hazzan in Vienna from 1825 to 1890; he 
was Closely followed by Samuel *Naumbourg of Paris, Louis 
*Lewandowski of Berlin, Hirsch *Weintraub of Koenigsberg, 
Moritz *Deutsch of Breslau, Abraham *Baer of Goteborg, 
Sweden, and many others. The hasidic movement, where the 
rabbi recited the prayers, and parts of the Reform movement 
which substituted the plain reading of the liturgy for the of- 
fice of hazzan, remained outside this development. Indeed 
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the joyful tunes of the Hasidim gradually became popular 
with many Orthodox communities. The use of the organ and 
mixed choirs introduced by the *Reform movement radi- 
cally changed cantorial music. Hebrew and German prayer 
texts were chanted to German chorale tunes; these replaced 
the traditional prayer music. Rabbi Isaac M. Wise, architect 
of American Jewish Reform, substituted the plain reading of 
liturgy for the office of hazzan. Only a few houses of worship 
retained hazzanim (e.g., Alois Kaiser) who tried to develop a 
tradition of American synagogue music. Classical reform in 
the U.S. was modified under the impact of the Zionist move- 
ment and East European immigration, and pressure grew 
to restore traditional forms of worship. Two hazzanim who 
became professors, A.W. Binder at the *Jewish Institute of 
Religion and A.Z. Idelsohn at the *Hebrew Union College, 
reintroduced traditional liturgy and music into Reform rab- 
binical studies. 

The period from the end of the 19 century until World 
War 11 is described as the “Golden Era of Hazzanut? Cantorial 
music had a singular appeal to the Jewish masses, who would 
fill their synagogues to overflowing in order to hear an out- 
standing hazzan. Improved communications enabled leading 
hazzanim to tour Jewish communities on a far greater scale 
than previously, thus increasing their reputations, sometimes 
to legendary proportions. They were equated with the great 
operatic tenors of the time, whose style they grew to imitate. 
Even non-Jews were attracted to the synagogues to hear fa- 
mous hazzanim and Gershon *Sirota was invited annually to 
sing for the czar. Following the mass emigration of Jews from 
Eastern Europe to the U.S., great hazzanim like Sirota, Josef 
*Rosenblatt, Mordechai * Herschman, and Zavel *Kwartin gave 
concert tours in America, where all of them, except Sirota, re- 
mained. They were able to command enormous salaries and 
fees for concerts and High Holy Day services. 

A major factor in building up the reputations and per- 
petuating the fame of the great hazzanim was the develop- 
ment of sound recordings, beginning with the first cantorial 
disk made by Sirota in 1903. Furthermore, lesser hazzanim ad- 
opted the style and melodies of the great cantors which they 
learnt from the records, and the singing of famous musical 
compositions became a chief attraction of synagogue services. 
In the postwar period prominent hazzanim included Moshe 
*Koussevitzky and his brothers Jacob, Simchah, and David, 
Leib *Glanz, Israel Alter, Moshe Ganchoff, Pierre Pinchik, 
Leibele Waldman, Sholom Katz, and, in the younger genera- 
tion, Moshe Stern. Some, such as Richard *Tucker and Jan 
*Peerce, achieved international fame as operatic tenors, but 
retained their contact with the synagogue through recordings 
and High Holiday and Passover services. In Israel the develop- 
ment of hazzanut lagged behind the U.S. However, the regu- 
lar radio programs devoted to both Ashkenazi and Sephardi 
hazzanut had a large following. Many of the world’s leading 
hazzanim sang in Israel and a cantorial conference was held 
there in 1968. Hazzanim served in the chaplaincy corps of the 
Israel army, but only the large towns employed hazzanim ona 
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regular basis. A number of successful hazzanim were attracted 
to the U.S., Great Britain, and South Africa, where the finan- 
cial rewards were much greater. Most major Jewish commu- 
nities in the world had professional associations of hazzanim 
and several bulletins and journals were regularly published. 
An important factor in assuring the future development of 
hazzanut was the growth of cantorial training schools, in the 
US. (at Yeshiva University, the Jewish Theological Seminary, 
and the Hebrew Union College), in Great Britain (at Jews’ 
College), and in Israel (at the Selah Seminary in Tel Aviv, and 
elsewhere). 

[Hyman Kublin] 
Later Developments 
ISRAEL. In the 1970s the growing shortage of qualified hazza- 
nim in the Diaspora was partly met by the increasing tendency 
on the part of Israeli hazzanim to officiate in communities in 
the Diaspora on the High Holy Days. A number of Diaspora 
hazzanim who immigrated to Israel, on retirement devoted 
themselves to the training of hazzanim (among them was 
Shelomoh Mandel of Johannesburg). In 1979, the Israel In- 
stitute for Religious Music in Jerusalem issued Ve-Shinantam 
Le-Vonecha for the teaching of the cantillation of the Bible ac- 
cording to the various traditions, Ashkenazi, Sephardi, Moroc- 
can, and Yemenite, edited by its director Judah Kadaki, with 
the expert advice of Prof. I. Yeivin and Dr. Avigdor Herzog. In 
1980 it issued two records of the traditional liturgy recordings 
of the prayers of the Jews of Salonika and Libya. 

The First World Conference on Jewish Music, held in 
Jerusalem in 1978, included various aspects of hazzanut. 

From 1977, an annual “Hazzanut Week” was held in Tel 
Aviv with the regular participation of David Koussevitzky. In 
1978, the hazzan Shelomoh Ravitz, who has been in Tel Aviv 
since 1932, was appointed a “Yakir Tel Aviv” (Distinguished 
Citizen of Tel Aviv). Synagogue choirs are rare in Israel, but 
that of the Central Synagogue of Haifa, established by the 
hazzan Leon Kornitzer, was regarded as one of the best in the 
world, and celebrated its 40‘ anniversary in 1979. From 1950 
it was conducted by Isaac Heilman. 

The 1980s saw the gradual disappearance of hazzanut 
from synagogues in Israel, with only a few synagogues em- 
ploying professional cantors. The only synagogue in the coun- 
try with a permanent choir for Sabbaths and holidays was 
the Great Synagogue in Jerusalem, led by Eli Jaffe. Concert 
hazzanut was replacing synagogue hazzanut as the number of 
well-attended cantorial concerts continued to grow. In 1986, 
Dr. Mordecai Sobol established the Yuval Ensemble, com- 
posed of cantors, singers, and instrumentalists. The ensem- 
ble appeared in liturgical music concerts throughout Israel; 
it also took part in the Israel Festival in 1991. Cantorial train- 
ing schools were founded in Tel Aviv, Bat Yam, Petah Tikvah, 
and Jerusalem. The Renanot Institute, directed by Ezra Bar- 
nea, continued the dissemination of the melodies of the vari- 
ous Jewish communities. Tape recordings were produced for 
the High Holy Day, Festival, and Sabbath prayers and for the 
Passover Seder in the style of the different Jewish communities. 
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The series of books edited by Yehuda Kadari, Ve-Shinantem 
le-Vanekha, for the study of Torah cantillation in the tradition 
of the various Jewish communities, was completed. Renanot 
published Mi-Zimrat Kedem, edited by Edwin Seroussi, on the 
life of the Turkish cantor and Rabbi Isaac Algazi, one of the 
greatest Sephardi cantors. 

The Tel Aviv Beth Hatefutsoth Museum’s Center for Jew- 
ish Music, under the direction of Dr. Avner Bahat, began op- 
erations in 1982 and among other things has produced tapes 
of prayers in the traditions of the Jewish communities of Koe- 
nigsberg and Danzig sung by Cantor Naftaly Herstik as well 
as of works by the composer Alberto Hamzi. Tel Aviv Uni- 
versity’s music department marked the 80' birthday of Prof. 
Hanoch Avenary, an outstanding contemporary scholar of 
Jewish music and hazzanut, with a special edition of its jour- 
nal, Orbis Musica. Two books by Akiva Zimmerman appeared 
in Tel Aviv, Be-Ron Yahad (1988), on the world of liturgical 
and Jewish music, and Shaarei Ron (1992), on hazzanut in re- 
sponsa literature and Jewish law. In 1992, upon the 50" anni- 
versary of the death of the singer and cantor Joseph Schmidt, 
there was established in Tel Aviv a public committee to per- 
petuate his memory. Thus far there has appeared a memo- 
rial tape with selections of prayers and songs from Joseph 
Schmidt's repertoire sung by Cantor Moshe Stern. This tape 
was produced by the curator of the Jewish museum in Augs- 
burg, Ayala-Helga Deutsch. 

Prof. Isaac Bacon of Beersheba and Bar-Ilan universities 
published a book in 1991 containing the tunes of his father, 
Cantor Hirsch Leib Bacon. This is the first time the melo- 
dies of this cantor, who was extremely well known in Galicia, 
have appeared in print. Worthy of note is the book of melo- 
dies published by Dr. Zvi Talmon, Paamei ha-Heikhal (1992), 
which offers tunes for Sabbath and Festival prayers and is a 
continuation of his first book, Rinat ha-Heikhal which ap- 
peared in 1965. 


EUROPE. England was the only country in Europe which had 
organized hazzanut activity. The Cantors Association orga- 
nized concerts on Hanukkah and Lag Ba-Omer and published 
an annual Cantors Review, edited by Elie Delieb. In Belgium, 
Pinhas Khallenberg, who for 43 years had served as hazzan of 
the Central Synagogue in Brussels, died. He had also served as 
the senior Jewish chaplain of the Belgian army and was known 
as a painter and writer. 

Leo Rosenblatt, for close to half a century hazzan in 
the Central Synagogue of Stockholm, retired. His Ha-Shirim 
asher le- Yehudah was published by the Cantors Assembly of 
New York in 1979. 

The memorial day in honor of Salomon *Sulzer in com- 
memoration of 100 years since his death was marked in his 
city of birth, Hohenems, with the naming ofa street after him. 
In 1990, the Austrian government produced a special postage 
stamp in his honor. In 1985 Prof. Hanoch Avenary published a 
book devoted to Sulzer and his times. An important work for 
the field of hazzanut, Hebrew Notated Manuscript Sources up 
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to circa 1840, written by Prof. Israel Adler, head of Jerusalem’s 
Center for Jewish Music, appeared in 1985. 

Three works treating liturgical traditions of Amsterdam 
Jewish communities appeared; Shirei Hazzanei Amsterdam, 
edited by Cantor Hans Blumenthal, is devoted to the prayer 
services of the Amsterdam Ashkenazi congregation, while 
Tenu Shevah ve-Shirah and Mi-Yagon le-Simhah edited by 
Cantor Abraham Lopes Cardozo, addresses itself to the tunes 
of Amsterdam’s Portuguese community. 

In England the status of hazzanut declined and the Lon- 
don synagogues were forced to reduce cantors’ salaries. In 1988 
a concert including cantorial music was given in commemo- 
ration of the 50" anniversary of Kristallnacht. 

Soon after the collapse of the Communist regime in East- 
ern Europe, concerts of cantorial music were held in Poland, 
Hungary, Romania, and the area of the former U.S.S.R. with 
the participation of cantors from Israel and the United States. 
An academy for Jewish music and hazzanut was established 
in Moscow with the support of the Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee and Cantor Joseph Malovany, its director. 

The chief cantor of the Vienna Jewish community, Abra- 
ham Adler, who retired in 1992 after holding the position for 
17 years, published two volumes of his works as Zeluta de- 
Avraham. 

The final stamp minted by East Germany prior to its re- 
unification with West Germany in 1991 featured the composer 
Louis Lewandowski, who had been the choir conductor at the 
Oranienburgerstrasse synagogue in Berlin, a synagogue de- 
stroyed on Kristallnacht and now being restored. 

In 1985 a Joseph Schmidt Archive was established in 
Rueti near Zurich. The collection contains recordings, docu- 
ments, announcements, and much other material on the life 
history of the singer and cantor Joseph Schmidt. The initia- 
tor of the archive and its director is Alfred Fassbind, who in 
commemoration of the 50" anniversary of Schmidt's death 
published a biography on him. The book, “Ein Lied geht um 
die Welt” — Spuren einer Legende, Eine Biographie - Joseph 
Schmidt (1992), includes the first discography of Schmidt's 
recordings. 


UNITED STATES. The various cantors’ associations continued 
to conduct schools for hazzanut, and in addition they existed 
in conjunction with Yeshiva University (Orthodox), the Jew- 
ish Theological Seminary (Conservative), and the Hebrew 
Union College (Reform). 

The Cantors Assembly of the United States, the larg- 
est of its kind in the world, published a quarterly Journal of 
Synagogue Music, as well as compositions by individual out- 
standing hazzanim, both past and present day, many of them 
hitherto unknown. 

The oldest association of hazzanim in the United States, 
“the Jewish Ministers” Cantors’ Association of America ex- 
panded its activities and for the first time in many years held 
a conference in Atlantic City in 1980, on Hazzanut in the 
Eighties. 
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The largest center in the world for cantorial music is the 
United States, where great changes took place in the field of 
hazzanut in the 1980s and 1990s. Orthodox synagogues hardly 
employ any professional cantors, and in Conservative and 
Reform synagogues the main function of the cantor is that 
of musical director. Most of the Orthodox cantors belong to 
the Cantorial Council of America which holds a convention 
yearly and publishes an annual volume. 

The Cantors Assembly held two conventions in Israel, 
one in 1987, marking 20 years of a united Jerusalem, and the 
second in 1992, noting 25 years of a united city. In addition, in 
1991, during the Gulf War, a delegation of its members went 
to Israel and gave concerts as a sign of identification with the 
State of Israel. A special committee, led by Cantor Sol Men- 
delson, was set up to maintain links with Israel. 

Among cantorial activities of note in the U.S. were Spe- 
cial Sabbaths organized by Park Synagogue in New York City 
devoted to the works of cantors and composers of earlier 
generations as well as contemporary ones. In charge of music 
activities in Park Synagogue was the cantor David Lefkowitz 
and the conductor Abraham Kaplan. 

In commemoration of 100 years since the death of Solo- 
mon Sulzer a symposium was held in his memory sponsored 
by the Hebrew Union College, the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary of America, the Leo Baeck Institute, and the Austrian 
Cultural Institute. Selections of prayers set to his music were 
aired and a special exhibit was mounted in his memory. The 
director of the event was Dr. Neil Levin. 

Among the most famous U.S. cantors of this generation 
were Shlomo Katz (d. 1982), David Koussevitzky (d. 1985), 
Samuel Malovsky (d. 1985), and Zevi Aharoni (d. 1990). In 
Aharoni’s honor, the University of Florida at Boca Raton es- 
tablished a memorial room which houses the important books 
in the fields of cantorial and Jewish music. 

Books of notes in the sphere of cantorial music which ap- 
peared in the U.S. include Chosen Voices (1989) by Mark Slo- 
bin, surveying the history of hazzanut in the U.S.; Synagogue 
Song in America (1989) by Joseph A. Levin; and The Golden 
Age of Cantors (1992), edited by Velvel Pasternak and Noah 
Schall, which contains works by cantors of the “Golden Age” 
in America, biographies, an introduction by Irene Heskes, and 
cassettes tapes of the cantors performing their works. 

Compact discs containing cantorial music have begun 
to appear; some feature contemporary cantors, others are re- 
cordings of music which previously appeared on phonograph 
records. There are also now video tapes of cantors. Of partic- 
ular interest is a video made in 1990 by the National Center 
for Jewish Film of Brandeis University and produced by Sha- 
ron Puker Rivo and Cantor Murray E. Simon. It is of a film 
originally made in 1931 with the cantors Yossele Rosenblatt, 
Mordechai Herschman, Adolf Katchko, David Roitman, and 
Joseph Shlisky. Added to the film now are explanatory com- 
ments by the cantor, Prof. Max Wohlberg. 


[Akiva Zimmerman] 
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Women in the Cantorate 

Throughout most of Jewish history the cantor, or hazzan, was 
male. Ordination of women as cantors began in the United 
States in the 1970s. Between 1975 and 2000, several hundred 
female cantors were ordained. The major Jewish legal (hal- 
akhic) issue to be overcome was that of a woman fulfilling the 
obligation (hiyyuv) of public prayer for men who would say 
“Amen” to her blessing (berakhah). This ability and responsi- 
bility of the representative of the congregation (shaliah zibbur) 
to fulfill the obligation (le-hozi et ha-kahal) for the commu- 
nity is central to the cantorial role. Because of this represen- 
tative role, many traditional legal scholars believe that it is 
more complex to invest women as cantors than it is to ordain 
them as rabbis. 

The Reform movement was the first to ordain women 
as cantors. As of 2005, three-quarters of all graduates from 
Hebrew Union College’s (Huc) School of Sacred Music in 
New York were women. Worldwide, more than half of Re- 
form cantors are women and there is some concern that the 
role of cantor in the Reform movement will be redefined into 
a female profession. 

In the Conservative movement, the number of female 
cantors grew from zero to 30 percent between 1985 and 2005. 
Unlike the protracted national process that preceded the ac- 
ceptance of women into the Rabbinical Assembly and as stu- 
dents in the rabbinical school, the 1984 admission of women 
to the cantorial program of the Cantors Institute of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary (Ts), where women had always been 
admitted as students of Jewish music, was accomplished by the 
decision of jts chancellor Ismar *Schorsch. This led to some 
resentment among cantors in the field. Although rs first or- 
dained women cantors in 1986, the professional association of 
Conservative cantors (Cantors Assembly) did not admit them 
to membership until 1990. 

By 2005, U.S. Reform (Hebrew Union College), Con- 
servative (Jewish Theological Seminary), and Reconstruc- 
tionist (Reconstructionist Rabbinical College) movements, as 
well as trans-denominational programs at Gratz College 
in Philadelphia and Hebrew College in Boston had formal 
training programs for cantors which ordained women. These 
hazzanim not only led services and educational programs; 
they also presided at life-cycle events, such as weddings and 
funerals. 


[Rela M. Geffen (2"4 ed.)] 
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HAZZAN, ISRAEL MOSES BEN ELIEZER (1808-1863), 
rabbi and author. Hazzan was born in Smyrna, and in 1811 
went with his father to *Jerusalem, where he studied in the 
yeshivah of his grandfather Joseph Raphael *Hazzan. In 1842 
Israel was appointed a member of the bet din in Jerusalem and 
in 1844 journeyed to London as an emissary of the Jerusalem 
community. During his stay in London he wrote a pamphlet, 
Divrei Shalom ve-Emet, against a pamphlet issued by the re- 
cently established Reform movement in England; and another 
pamphlet against the decisions of the Rabbinical Synod at 
Brunswick under the title Kinat Ziyyon (Amsterdam, 1846). 
The same year he joined a group established for the purpose of 
fighting the Reform movement. He later went to Rome, where 
he was appointed rabbi (1847-54), and interceded on behalf of 
the Jews of Italy in the court of Pope Pius 1x. From Rome he 
proceeded to Corfu, where he was rabbi for five years. He was 
then invited to *Alexandria, serving as rabbi and av bet din 
there until the end of 1862. He then settled in *Haifa but died 
in *Beirut, where he had gone on account of ill-health. His 
remains were taken for burial to Sidon since it was regarded 
as being within the borders of Erez Israel. Hazzan also wrote 
Nahalah le- Yisrael (Vienna, 1851), on the obligation of decid- 
ing laws of inheritance according to Torah; Kedushat Yom Tov 
(ibid., 1855), against the attempt in Italy to abolish the second 
day of the festivals; and She’-erit ha-Nahalah (Alexandria, 
1862), a dispute between a merchant and two emissaries of 
Erez Israel. It was later combined with the Nahalah le- Yisrael 
(1862) but is part of a work Nezah Yisrael, which has remained 
in manuscript and is an attack on the Vikkuah al Hokhmat ha- 
Kabbalah of S.D. *Luzzatto. Other works are Iyyei ‘ha- Yam, in 
two parts (pt. 1 Leghorn, 1869; pt. 2 is still in manuscript), a 
commentary on the responsa of the geonim, and Kerakh shel 
Romi (Leghorn, 1876), responsa. Still in manuscript are Hoker 
Lev, responsa, and Yismah Lev, sermons preached in Jerusalem 
and during his activity as an emissary. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frumkin-Rivlin, 3 (1929), 303; A. Galanté, 
Les Juifs d’Izmir (1937), 74; M.D. Gaon, Yehudei ha-Mizrah be-Erez 
Yisrael, 2 (1938), 251f.; Yaari, Sheluhei, 176f., 729-32. 


[Simon Marcus] 


HE (Heb. 5; 87) the fifth letter of the Hebrew alphabet; its 
numerical value is therefore 5; pronounced as a fricative la- 
ryngeal. The earliest Proto-Canaanite form of the he is a pic- 
tograph ofa calling (or praying) man ?, 4. This developed in 
South Arabic into + and in the Phoenician script into 3. Vari- 
ants of the latter form survived in the Hebrew 3, Samaritan 3, 
and Greek (and Latin) “E’, where it became the vowel epsilon. 
The Aramaic he unified the two lower horizontal bars into one 
vertical 7. This form was adopted by the Jewish script, but later 
the left vertical separated from the upper horizontal stroke n. 
The Natatean he joined the two downstrokes 1 and thus the 
Arabic * developed. ’1 is used as an abbreviation for the Divine 
Name. It is also frequently found on *amulets where it signifies 
the five fingers of the hand. See *Alphabet, Hebrew. 

[Joseph Naveh] 
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HEAD, COVERING OF THE. Jewish tradition requires 
men to cover the head as a sign of humility before God, and 
women, as evidence of modesty before men, although the 
Bible does not explicitly command either men or women to 
cover the head. 


Men 

According to the description of the priestly garb in Exodus 
(28:4, 37, 40), the high priest wore a miter (miznefet), and 
the ordinary priests a hat (migbaat). It was generally consid- 
ered a sign of mourning to cover the head and face (11 Sam. 
15:30, 19:5; Jer. 14:3—4; Esth. 6:12). In talmudic times, too, men 
expressed their sense of grief while mourning by covering 
their heads, as did *Bar Kappara after the death of *Judah 
ha-Nasi (TJ, Kil. 9:4, 32b; TJ, Ket. 12:3, 35a). A mourner, one 
on whom a ban (*herem) had been pronounced, and a leper, 
were, in fact, obliged to cover their heads (MK 15a), as was any- 
one who fasted in times of drought (Ta’an. 14b). These people 
had to muffle their heads and faces. It was considered an ex- 
pression of awe before the Divine Presence to conceal the 
head and face, especially while praying or engaged in the study 
of mysticism (Hag. 14b; RH 17b; Taan. 20a). The headgear 
of scholars was an indication of their elevated position (Pes. 
11b); some of them claimed that they never walked more than 
four cubits (about six feet) without a head covering (Shab. 
118b; Kid. 31a; also Maim. Yad, Deot 5:6, and Guide 3:52). 
The custom was, however, restricted to dignified person- 
ages; bachelors doing so were considered presumptuous (Kid. 
29b). Artistic representation, such as Egyptian and Baby- 
lonian tablets or the synagogue at Dura Europos, generally 
depict Israelites, (and later Jews) without head covering. On 
the other hand, some rabbis believed that covering a child’s 
head would ensure his piety and prevent his becoming a thief 
(Shab. 156b). 

According to the Talmud (Ned. 30b), it was optional 
and a matter of custom for men to cover their heads. Pales- 
tinian custom, moreover, did not insist that the head be cov- 
ered during the priestly benediction (see J. Mueller, Hilluf 
Minhagim she-bein Benei Bavel u-Venei Erez Yisrael (1878), 
39f., no. 42). French and Spanish rabbinical authorities dur- 
ing the Middle Ages followed this ruling, and regarded the 
covering of the head during prayer and the study of the Torah 
merely as a custom. Some of them prayed with a bare head 
themselves (Abraham b. Nathan of Lunel, Ha-Manhig (Ber- 
lin, 1855), 15b, no. 45; Or Zarua, Hilkhot Shabbat 43). Tractate 
Soferim (14:15), however, rules that a person who is improp- 
erly dressed and has no headgear may not act as the hazzan 
or as the reader of the Torah in the synagogue, and may 
not invoke the priestly benediction upon the congregation. 
Moreover, the covering of the head, as an expression of the 
“fear of God” (yirat shamayim), and as a continuation of the 
practice of the Babylonian scholars (Kid. 31a), was gradually 
endorsed by the Ashkenazi rabbis. Even they stated, however, 
that it was merely a worthy custom, and that there was no in- 
junction against praying without a head cover (Maharshal, 
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Resp. no. 7; Be'ur ha-Gra to Sh. Ar., OH 8:2). The opinion 
of David Halevy of Ostrog (17 century) is an exception. 
He declared that since Christians generally pray bareheaded, 
the Jewish prohibition to do so was based on the biblical 
injunction not to imitate the heathen custom (*hukkat ha- 
goi; Magen David to OH 8:2). Traditional Jewry came to 
equate bareheadedness with unseemly lightmindedness and 
frivolity (kallut rosh), and therefore forbids it (Maim. Yad, 
Deot 5:6). 

The covering of the head has become one of the most 
hotly debated points of controversy between Reform and 
Orthodox Jewry. The latter regards the covering of the head, 
both outside and inside the synagogue, as a sign of allegiance 
to Jewish tradition, and demands that at least a skullcap (Heb. 
kippah, Yid. yarmulka) be worn. Worship with covered heads 
is also the accepted rule in Conservative synagogues. In Re- 
form congregations, however, it is optional. 


[Meir Ydit] 


Women 

It was customary for most women in the ancient Near East, 
Mesopotamia, and the Greco-Roman world to cover their hair 
when they went outside the home. In biblical times, women 
covered their heads with veils or scarves. The unveiling of a 
womans hair was considered a humiliation and punishment 
(Isa. 3:17; cf. Num. 5:18 on the loosening of the hair of a woman 
suspected of adultery; 111 Macc. 4:6; and Sus. 32). 

In talmudic times, too, married women were enjoined 
to cover their hair in communal spaces (e.g., Ned. 30b; Num. 
R. 9:16). In a society so highly conscious of sexuality and its 
dangers, veiling was considered an absolute necessity to main- 
tain modesty and chastity. If a woman walked bareheaded in 
the street, her husband could divorce her without repaying 
her dowry (Ket. 7:6). Some rabbis compared the exposure of 
a married woman's hair to the exposure of her private parts 
(Ber. 24a), and forbade the recitation of any blessing in the 
presence of a bareheaded woman (ibid.). The rabbis praised 
pious women such as Kimhit, the mother of several high 
priests, who took care not to uncover their hair even in the 
house (Yoma 47a; Lev. R. 20:11). Nevertheless, covering the 
head was a personal imposition and restriction from which 
men were glad to be exempt. According to Sotah 3:8, men dif- 
fer from women in that they may appear in public “with hair 
unbound and in torn garments.” In Eruvin 100b, one of the 
disadvantages or “curses” that is cited as an inevitable part of 
being female includes being “wrapped up like a mourner.” 
Some aggadic sources interpret this custom as a sign of wom- 
an’s shame and feeling of guilt for Eve's sin (Gen. R. 17:8; ARN? 
9; Er. 100b and Rashi ad loc.; cf., also, the opinion of Paul in 
I Cor. 11:1-16). Girls did not have to cover their hair until the 
wedding ceremony (Ket. 2:1). It gradually became the accepted 
traditional custom for all Jewish women to cover their hair 
(see Sh. Ar., EH 21:2). 

In the early modern period the practice of a woman's 
shaving off all her hair upon marriage and covering her head 
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with a kerchief (tichal) became widespread in Hungarian, 
Galician, and Ukrainian Jewish communities. Justifications 
for this stringency were to ensure that a married woman's hair 
would never be exposed and to eliminate the possibility of a 
womans hair rising to the surface during her ritual immer- 
sion in the mikveh, rendering it invalid. Opponents argued 
that shaving the head would make a woman unattractive to 
her husband. Toward the end of the 18'* century some circles 
of women began to wear a wig (shaytl). This “innovation” 
was opposed by certain Orthodox authorities such as Moses 
*Sofer (see A.J. Schlesinger, Lev ha-Ivri, 2 (1928°), 109, 189) 
but continued to be widely practiced. In the early 21° century, 
a diverse range of customs connected with hair covering are 
followed by Orthodox Jewish women. Among some modern 
Orthodox women, there has been renewed interest in vari- 
ous modes of covering the hair after marriage. Many women 
who are not Orthodox continue the custom of covering their 
hair in synagogue. 
[Judith R. Baskin (2"¢ ed.)] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Loew, in: Ben Chananja, 6 (1863), 102-27, 
reprinted with alterations in his: Gesammelte Schriften, 2 (1890), 
311-28; Buechler, in: wzKM, 19 (1905), 91-138; S. Carlebach, in: Fest- 
schrift... D. Hoffmann (1914), 454-9, and Heb. part, 218-47; Krauss, in: 
MGW), 67 (1923), 189-92; and Aptowitzer’s reply ibid., 195-9, 200-2; 
Goldziher, in: Der Islam, 6 (1915), 301-16; Lauterpach, in: CCARY, 
38 (1928), 589-603; L.M. Epstein, Sex Laws and Customs in Judaism 
(1948), 46-55. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: L.L. Bronner, “From Veil to 
Wig: Jewish Women’s Hair Covering,’ in: Judaism, 42:4 (1993), 465-773 
N.B. Joseph, “Hair Distractions: Women and Worship in the Responsa 
of Rabbi Moshe Feinstein,” in: M.D. Halpern and C. Safrai (eds.), Jew- 
ish Legal Writings by Women (1998); M.M. Levine, “The Gendered 
Grammar of Ancient Mediterranean Hair; in: H. Eilberg-Schwartz 
and W. Doniger (eds.), Off with Her Head! The Denial of Women's 
Identity in Myth, Religion, and Culture (1995), 76-130; L. Schreiber 
(ed.), Hide and Seek: Jewish Women and Hair Covering (2003); M. 
Schiller, “The Obligation of Married Women to Cover their Hair,’ 
in: The Journal of Halacha, 30 (1995), 81-108. 


HEAD, EDITH (1897-1981), U.S. costume designer. Head 
was born Edith Claire Posener to Max and Anna Posener 
(née Levy) in San Bernardino, California. When her mother 
divorced and remarried, Edith took her stepfather’s surname, 
Spare, and adopted his Roman Catholic faith. The family 
moved to Los Angeles when Head was 12. She received an 
undergraduate degree from the University of California at 
Berkeley and a master’s degree in French from Stanford Uni- 
versity in 1920. She returned to Southern California to teach 
at the Hollywood School for Girls. When asked to teach an 
art course at the school, Head signed up for night classes at 
the Otis Art Institute and then the Chouinard School of Art. 
In 1923, she married Charles Head, but the couple divorced 
in 1938; however, Head would use his surname for the rest 
of her life. Head responded to an advertisement from Para- 
mount for a costume design artist in 1923 and won the posi- 
tion by borrowing designs from art school students at Choui- 
nard. In 1927, she was appointed assistant to Travis Banton, 
Paramounts chief costume designer. Her first film credit as a 
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costume designer was for the Mae West film She Done Him 
Wrong (1933). In 1938, Head became the first woman to lead 
a studio's costume department. Barabara Stanwyck even had 
Head written into her contract after her deft handling of the 
numerous costume changes in The Lady Eve (1941). In 1945 
she started making regular appearances on Art Linkletter’s 
House Party to give fashion advice to women, which was fol- 
lowed by her advice books The Dress Doctor (1959) and How 
to Dress for Success (1967) and later a syndicated advice col- 
umn. In 1946, she worked on the film Notorious, which be- 
gan a 30-year collaboration with director Alfred Hitchcock. 
Head received her first Oscar nomination for costume design 
in 1948 for The Emperor Waltz; she was nominated a total of 
34 times in her career, winning Oscars for The Heiress (1949), 
Samson and Delilah (1949), All About Eve (1950), A Place in 
the Sun (1951), Roman Holiday (1953), Sabrina (1954), The Facts 
of Life (1960), and The Sting (1973). When Paramount failed 
to renew her contract in 1967, Head went to Universal, where 
her six-decade career finally came to an end in 1981 with her 
1,131°t film, the Steve Martin comedy noir Dead Men Don't 
Wear Plaid (1982). 

[Adam Wills (2"4 ed.)] 


HEAPS, ABRAHAM ALBERT (1885-1954), Canadian La- 
bour leader, politician. Heaps was born in Leeds, England and 
attended school until 13, when he went to work to help support 
his family. He apprenticed as an upholsterer, and opened his 
own workshop and managed a large furniture store before he 
immigrated to Canada in 1911. 

Once in Winnipeg, Heaps worked as an upholsterer for 
the Canadian Pacific Railway and became active in the local 
labor movement. He also joined the English branch of the So- 
cial Democratic Party of Canada, and was a pacifist in World 
War 1. After two failed attempts to secure a seat as alderman, 
Heaps was elected in a 1917 by-election and subsequently won 
his seat easily. 

Heaps was one of the main leaders of the Winnipeg Gen- 
eral Strike, heading the strikers’ Relief Committee. He was 
charged with seditious conspiracy and, after his release on 
bail, traveled to various Canadian cities to raise support and 
funds for the defense of the strikers. His conducted his own 
defense at his 1920 trial, and was the only one acquitted of the 
eight charged with seditious conspiracy. 

After several years in the insurance business, Heaps was 
elected in 1925 to the federal House of Commons. He served as 
a Member of Parliament representing the heavily Jewish rid- 
ing of Winnipeg North until 1940, first for the Independent 
Labour Party and then for the Co-operative Commonwealth 
Federation (ccF). He served as parliamentary whip for the 
CCE after 1935, and with the head of the cc, J.S. Woodsworth, 
he strongly advocated the passage of social legislation, such as 
the federal old age pension and unemployment insurance. 

Heaps’ greatest sense of failure was his inability to convey 
the threat of the totalitarian regimes in Russia, Italy, and espe- 
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cially Germany. Resorting first to quiet diplomacy, he tried in 
vain to convince the federal government to open Canada up 
to desperate Jewish refugees from Hitler’s Germany. He was 
no more successful with the public condemnation of the gov- 
ernment of Mackenzie King. Despite Heaps’ often-stated be- 
lief in the complete and vigorous prosecution of the Canadian 
war effort in World War 11, Woodsworth’s opposition to the 
declaration of war in September 1939 made Heaps suspect as 
well, and he was defeated in the federal election of 1940. Heaps 
subsequently held several government jobs, before moving to 
Montreal, where he briefly worked in the dress industry and 
as an arbitrator of labor disputes before his retirement. 

Heaps married Bessie Morris (d. 1938) in 1913, and they 
had two sons, David and Leo, both of whom earned the Mili- 
tary Cross for distinguished wartime records. Leo also served 
with the Israeli army during the War of Independence. Heaps 
remarried in 1947, to Fanny Almond. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. and M. Gutkin, Profiles in Dissent: The 
Shaping of Radical Thought in the Canadian West (1997); L. Heaps, 
Rebel in the House: The Life and Times of A.A. Heaps, M.P. (rev. ed., 


1984). 
[Henry Trachtenberg (2"¢ ed.)] 


HEART (Heb. 2°, lev, pl. ni32, libbot; 232, levay, pl. nin, 
levavot). The corresponding Hebrew words only sometimes 
have the meanings in question but many translators and 
writers on Bible are, or act as if they were, largely unaware 
of the fact. 


STRICTLY ANATOMICAL SENSES OF LEV AND LEVAV 


Senses That Do Not Include the Heart 

BREAST. The current English translations reveal an aware- 
ness that in Nahum 2:8 [7] levav means not heart but breast 
and rightly represent the women as “beating their breasts”; 
but breast is no less certainly the meaning of lev in Exodus 
28:29-30 (three times in all). Again, in 11 Samuel 18:14-15, 
since it is only the attack of 10 of Joab’s henchmen that fin- 
ishes Absalom off after their leader has stuck three darts into 
the victim's lev, those darts must have been stuck, not into 
his heart, but into his breast. Somewhat similar is the case 
of 11 Kings 9:23-24. Jehoram is trying to flee from Jehu in 
his chariot, but an arrow from Jehu’s bow overtakes him and 
strikes him “between the arms.” Now, the rendering of some 
recent Bible translations (most recently NEB), “between the 
shoulders,’ is perhaps too free, but it is historically correct, 
since it can be seen on contemporary Assyrian reliefs that the 
lowness of the chariot floor compelled the charioteer to extend 
his arms horizontally when, like Jehoram here (verse 23), he 
held the reins in his hands. Add to this that the ground was 
level (Jezreel), and Jehu only a short distance behind Jehoram, 
and one must wonder what view of the course of the arrow 
through the hapless Omrid’s chest was adopted by the same 
translators to account for the statement that “the arrow pierced 
his heart.” What the words va-yeze (wa-yeze’) ha-hezi mi-libbo 
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do mean is - word for word - “and the arrow emerged from 
his breast.” Probably Jeremiah 17:1 is still another instance. 
This sense of lev, by the way, is not confined to biblical Hebrew 
(see Sot. 1:5; Mak. 3:12). The word hazeh (“breast”), unlike its 
Aramaic etymon, seems to have been used only of animals so 
long as Hebrew was a living language. 


THROAT. This is what lev means in Isaiah 33:18; Psalms 19:15; 
49:4; Job 8:10; Ecclesiastes 5:1. Lev is either parallel to peh 
(“mouth”) or associated with the root hgy (which always de- 
notes audible sounds, including the coo of the dove (Isa. 38:14; 
59:11), the growl of the lion (Isa. 31:4), and the twang of the 
lyre (Ps. 92:4), and never silent meditation), or both, with the 
exception of Job 8:10, in which lev alternates with the peh of 
the otherwise identical phrase in 15:13. In fact, lev is the proper 
word for “throat” in biblical Hebrew, garon taking its place 
only where the former would be misunderstood (as where lo’ 
yehgu be-libbam would have meant not, “They cannot utter 
sounds with their throats,’ but “They do not speak sincerely,” 
see Hos. 7:14). 


Senses that Include the Heart 

Even where the word lev clearly refers to something inside the 
body cavity, it does not always mean specifically the heart. It 
doubtless does when it is paired with “kidneys” (Jer. 11:20; 
17:10; Ps. 7:10; 73:21), but probably more often it merely con- 
veys the general idea of “the insides, the interior of the body”; 
and from this sense derives its use with yam(mim) (“sea(s)”) 
and ha-shamayim (“the air” or “space”) to express the notions 
“(far) out at sea” and “(high) up in the air (in space)” (Ex. 15:8; 
Ezek. 27:4, 25-27; 28:2, 8; Ps. 46:3; Prov. 23:34). 


NOT STRICTLY ANATOMICAL 
SENSES OF LEV AND LEVAV 


The interior of the body is conceived of as the seat of the in- 
ner life, of feeling and thought. Strong feeling is conceived 
of as a stirring or heating of the intestines (me‘ayim) — Isa- 
iah 16:11; Jeremiah 4:19 [20]; Lamentations 1:20 — as well as of 
the heart - Deuteronomy 19:6; Jeremiah 48:36; Psalms 39:4. 
Gladness is a function not only of the heart (e.g., Prov. 23:15) 
but also of the kidneys (Prov. 23:16; cf. Jer. 12:2b), which also 
urge a certain course on a man. But it is the Jev(av) that fig- 
ures most often in references to the inner life, both emotional 
and - and this is its special sphere — intellectual. That is why 
when lev(av) is mentioned alone it is often hard to decide 
whether the underlying physical concept is specifically the 
heart or the inwards generally. At any rate, the Bible never 
mentions about the Jev(av) anything that is literally physical, 
such as a heartbeat; nor does it ever mention any literal pain 
or ailment of it. That somebody's “heart” is sick means that 
he is grieving; that Israel’s “heart” is obstructed (older trans- 
lations, regrettably, “uncircumcised”) signifies that it is reli- 
giously stubborn and intractable —- cutting away the obstruc- 
tion of Israel’s “heart” of course means making it religiously 
reasonable. So, too, that a man says something “in his heart” 
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means that he says it to himself, or thinks it; that he is “wise 
of heart” means that he is intelligent or skillful. One who has 
no “heart” is a dolt. A faithful English translation is precisely 
one that in most cases does not contain the word “heart,” but 
either substitutes “mind,” or sometimes “spirit? or — quite of- 
ten - does not render the noun at all; for it is often hard to 
feel, let alone express, the differences between such pairs as 
“gladness of ‘heart’” and plain “gladness,” “he rejoiced ‘in his 
heart’” and the bare “he rejoiced,” etc. On the other hand, in 
the interests of both aesthetics and usefulness, “heart” should 
be substituted in English for the emotional kidneys and in- 
testines of biblical Hebrew: the King James “my bowels were 
moved for him” (Song 5:4) is not either more beautiful or 
more enlightening than something like “my heart yearned for 
him.” Finally, on the one hand the word levayv illustrates bibli- 
cal Hebrew’s lack of a terminology for distinguishing clearly 
between mind (or “soul”) and body; for when Psalms 104:15 
says that bread fortifies a man’s levav while wine cheers a man’s 
levay, the first levav means “insides” if not actually “body,” but 
the second one means “spirit.” Nevertheless, the words lev 
and levav enable the language to come close to distinguish- 
ing between the two, the former by juxtaposition with basar 
(1¥2) the latter by juxtaposition with sheer (1XW), two words 
meaning “body” (lit. “flesh”; see Ps. 73:26; 84:3; Eccles 2:3; 
11:10). Psalms 73:26 helps us to detect the fact that the word 
WN (rosh; “head”) in Isaiah 1:5 is a corruption, due to con- 
tamination by the ro’sh in the following verse, of an original 
sheér, the restoration of which yields for Isaiah 1:5b the sense, 
“Every body (not just the head but the entire body, see verse 
6) is sore and every spirit is anguished.” 

[Harold Louis Ginsberg] 


IN THE TALMUD AND AGGADAH 


The rabbis adopted the biblical view that the heart is the seat 
of the emotions, and they applied this notion to every sphere 
of human action and thought. It is doubtful if they were aware 
of the circulation of the blood and the part played in this by 
the heart, but they did state that “all the organs of the body 
are dependent on the heart” (TJ, Ter. 8:10, 46b). In the list of 
ailments and maladies which render an animal terefah — de- 
fects from which they cannot recover - is the perforation of 
the heart (Hul. 3:1). 

However, most of the references to the heart in talmu- 
dic literature belong to the sphere of ethics. When each of the 
five disciples of *Johanan b. Zakkai was asked to express his 
view on “the good way to which a man should cleave and the 
evil way which he should shun,” Johanan gave his approval 
to the answers of R. Eleazer b. Arakh, “a good heart” and an 
“evil heart,’ since “the answers of all the others are included 
in his” (Avot 2:9). The heart is the seat of all emotions, both 
good and bad, and commenting on the fact that the longer 
form levav is used in Deuteronomy 6:5 “thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart,” the Talmud emphasizes that 
even the evil inclination can be impressed into the service of 
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God, “with both thy inclinations” (the good and the bad; Ber. 
54a). The frequently quoted statement, “the All Merciful re- 
quires [only] the heart” is not found in that form in the Tal- 
mud, but is stated by Rashi (to Sanh. 106b) on the basis of an 
assertion of similar content. 

Prayer is referred to as “the service of the heart” (Tj, 
Ber. 4:1, 7a). The word *kavvanah (“intention,” “direction’) is 
found in its fuller and in its verbal form as “the direction of the 
heart.” Thus a person who in the course of reading reaches the 
*Shema at the time for the obligatory reading of that passage 
as part of the liturgy: “If he directed his heart he had fulfilled 
[this obligation]” (Ber. 2:1). The *etrog, which is regarded as 
the fruit of perfection, is compared on the basis of its shape 
to the heart (Lev. R. 30:14). The hypocrite is described as he 
who is “one thing in the mouth and another in the heart” (Bm 
49a). On the verse “I communed with my own heart” (Eccles. 
1:16) the Midrash (Eccles. R. 1:16) enumerates over 60 emo- 
tions of the heart, “the heart sees, hears, speaks, falls, stands, 
rejoices, weeps, comforts, sorrows, can be arrogant, can be 
broken, etc.,” each one demonstrated by an appropriate verse 
from Scripture. 

For the halakhic problems connected with heart trans- 
plants, see *Transplants. 

[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y.S. Licht, in: EM, 4 (1962), 411-5 (incl. bibl.); 

H.L. Ginsberg, in: vt, supplement, 16 (1967), 80. 


HEARTFIELD, JOHN (1891-1968), German photographer, 
graphic artist, and caricaturist; pioneer of artistic photo- 
montage and collage. Born in Berlin as Helmut Herzfeld, he 
enrolled at the Munich Arts and Crafts School in 1908 and 
at the Berlin Arts and Crafts School to continue his studies 
in 1913. In 1916, as a protest against German hostilities against 
England he changed his name to John Heartfield. At the 
end of World War 1, in 1918, he joined the German Commu- 
nist party (KPD) together with his friend George Grosz. In 
1917 they founded the satirical journal Die Pleite (“The Crash’) 
together with John’s brother Wieland, for which he created 
his first political and satirical posters directed against Fas- 
cism by using the technique of photomontage. In 1929, at the 
International Werkbund exhibition in Stuttgart, he showed 
several of his collages and photomontages in journals and as 
book covers under the heading Benuetze Foto als Waffe (“Make 
Use of Photography as a Weapon’). He also illustrated Deutsch- 
land, Deutschland ueber alles, a satirical book written by 
Kurt Tucholsky. As a member of the Communist Party and on 
the staff of the Arbeiter-IIllustrierten-Zeitung, a weekly news- 
paper for working people, he published satirical attacks and 
was already a thorn in the side of the Nazis and had to flee 
after their rise to power in 1933. He was able to continue his 
activities first from Prague and later from Paris, where he met 
Walter *Benjamin in 1935. In 1938, he settled in London and 
received permission to work as a freelance cartoonist in 1943. 
After the war, he returned to East Berlin, became a much- 
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honored professor there at the Academy of Fine Arts, and 
had many exhibitions in Communist Berlin, Warsaw, Mos- 
cow, and Prague. Most of Heartfield’s montages foreshadow 
the catastrophe of World War 11, such as the cover of a jour- 
nal under the title Italy in Chains (1928). Among his most fa- 
mous posters was the one called As in the Middle Ages... So 
in the Third Reich (1934), featuring a dead body braided onto 
the swastika. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Pachnicke and K. Honnef: John Heart- 


field (1992). 
[Philipp Zschommler (2"4 ed.)] 


HEBER (Heb. 137 and 129; “community”). 

(1) Heber son of Beriah son of *Asher son of Jacob (Num. 
26:45) was among those who accompanied Jacob to Egypt 
(Gen. 46:17). He is the eponymous ancestor of the Asherite 
clan Heber (Num. 26:45). The importance of the clan is evi- 
dent from the centrality of the genealogical listing of the sons 
of Heber among the Asherites (1 Chron. 7:32-39). 

(2) Heber the *Kenite, a descendant of Hobab, the 
father-in-law of Moses (Judg. 4:11), and the husband of *Jael 
(JJudg. 4:17, 21; 5:24), who slew *Sisera. Heber had previ- 
ously separated himself from the Kenites, the descendants of 
Hobab who dwelt in the Negev among the *Amalekites, and 
pitched his tents near Elon-Bezaanannim (Judg. 4:11; cf. 1 Sam. 
15:6). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: WF. Albright, Yahweh and the Gods of Ca- 
naan (1968), 36. 


HEBRAISTS, CHRISTIAN (1100-1890). Factors governing 
gentile enterprises in Hebrew scholarship prior to the latest 
phase of more widespread secular attitudes may be distin- 
guished as (1) motivation; (2) scholarly facilities; and (3) oc- 
casion; appreciation and assessment of these ought to suffice 
to set the achievements of gentile Hebraists in the context 
of the cultural background, including economics, geogra- 
phy, and politico-religious history relevant in each case. Such 
considerations ought to precede the arbitrary division into 
chronological periods. Since, however, time and place can- 
not be ignored, the section numbers that follow will be used 
for reference back. 

(1) Motivation. (a) Study of the “Old” Testament and of 
New Testament origins and presuppositions. It was generally 
assumed that the Latin Bible (in whatever textform lay before 
the scholar) corresponded exactly, or at least virtually, with the 
Hebrew original; but (aa) in the later Middle Ages it was oc- 
casionally glimpsed, and from Erasmus’ time more frequently 
appreciated, that the Hebrew Bible and its primary versions 
each have their own internal text history. (b) Christian com- 
mitment to self-identification with the religious experience 
of Jesus, the apostles and the early Church, which had been 
formed by reaction to the Hebrew Bible, the institutions, and 
at first also the language of the Synagogue. This sometimes led 
to (bb) interest in post-biblical Jewish institutions and their 
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exploration through verbal contacts with Jews and later from 
literary sources. The synchronistic assumptions of traditional 
Judaism regarding the coevality from Sinai of the Pentateuch 
and the institutional elaboration of Jewish life at its contem- 
porary phase of development (as the modern scholar would 
consider it) were not questioned, except insofar as the Gos- 
pels may obliquely query them. The Christian student thus re- 
garded his Jewish informants as an organically living, though 
theologically fossilized specimen of the personal, domestic, 
social, jurisprudential, ethical, and speculative realities of 
ancient Erez Israel. Curiosity was often aroused by the pres- 
ence of a vigorous Jewish life as an enclave within Christen- 
dom and in part independent of its presuppositions. This 
also acted as a spur to (c) missionary activity toward the 
Jews, expressed not only in preaching but (cc) by engagement 
in controversial disputations. This could easily slip into (d) 
antisemitism, and the unscrupulous exploitation of rabbinic 
literature for purposes of anti-Jewish propaganda. (e) The 
revival of learning in the West, and a religious humanism, 
discovered anew the notion of the classical language and its 
literature, and as explained more fully below could accom- 
modate Hebrew within the same intellectual approach. Fi- 
nally, there is (f) incipient Orientalism, and the exploitation of 
the Semitic versions of the Bible both as a bridge to the vo- 
cabulary, etc., of the cognate languages and as themselves af- 
fording tools for the understanding of biblical and post-bib- 
lical Hebrew and Aramaic. Archaeological interest, which 
arose only recently, belongs in this category; its predeces- 
sor, the antiquarianism of pilgrim and traveler, falls properly 
within (b). 

(2) Facilities for Scholarship. (a) The availability of 
sources of information regarding Hebrew, Jews, and Judaism 
of a traditional, approved, and so scholastically recognized 
caliber, either scattered through the patristic writings, the 
greatest of which were read and reread throughout the western 
Church, or encyclopedically arranged. (aa) The invention of 
printing affected not only the availability of these but also the 
diffusion of post-scholastic tools - grammars and dictionaries 
of Hebrew - that could supersede them. (b) The availability 
of teachers of Hebrew, locally or through migration or invi- 
tation: either Jews (who, though unsystematic, were mostly 
learned in their “lore”), or apostate Jews, or gentiles who had 
achieved a real competence. (c) Finally, institutions with li- 
braries and endowments: originally the monasteries and the 
mendicant orders, and later the colleges and universities, ex 
hypothesi institutions for professed Christians, but at the lat- 
est stage sometimes modified so as to accept Jews as students 
and as teachers de jure. 

(3) Occasion, i.e., individual or mass movement and its 
consequences in interaction. (a) Medieval Christian schol- 
ars migrated from northern Europe, especially to Italy and 
Spain, in search of learning. (b) Jewish scholars and infor- 
mants moved on, driven by persecution, expulsion, or eco- 
nomic stress, but (bb) sometimes for less urgent causes, and 
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occasionally with a preparedness to accept Christian baptism. 
(c) Conquests, treaties, revolutions, ecclesiastical settlement 
or realignment, or liberalizing reform, frequently forced (and 
occasionally attracted) large-scale movements of Jews. (d) A 
common language for Jewish tutor and gentile pupil (e.g., 
Norman French, or English), or mutual intelligibility through 
closeness of their respective dialects (e.g., Judeo-German and 
High German, or (Judeo-)Spanish and Latin). 


The 126 Century 

During the first Christian millennium the Church produced 
two substantial Hebraists, *Origen and *Jerome (i.e., Hi- 
eronymus), whose biblical commentaries were widely read. 
These, together with *Philo and *Josephus, constituted the 
basic sources of information on Hebrew and Jewish matters, 
their data often being taken over unacknowledged. Of the two 
streams of transmission one was encyclopedic and the other 
exegetical. Isidore of Seville (seventh century) drew heavily on 
Jerome in his Etymologies, which became the standard work 
of reference, being utilized in particular by Bede (d. 735) and 
successively by Hrabanus Maurus and the latter’s pupil Walaf- 
rid Strabo (c. 808-49). The exegetical tradition is likewise one 
of plagiarization of the standard Christian commentaries on 
each book of the Bible. 

By the early 12" century this material was being digested, 
often so succinctly as to reach almost catchword proportions, 
in the gloss that was becoming a marginal and interlinear ac- 
companiment to manuscripts of the Latin Bible. The gloss 
also incorporated some matter taken from the encyclopedic 
stream, and was itself a literary undertaking suggested by the 
glossation of the standard Western authorities in medicine 
and law. It seems highly probable that this Christian tech- 
nique of dealing with voluminous material reckoned to give 
the “approved” interpretation of an authoritative text was de- 
liberately adopted by *Rashi (1030-1105) as the model for his 
own succinct running commentaries on the Hebrew Bible 
and the Talmud. 

Rashi’s commentaries, which spread rapidly and with 
acclaim from the Rhineland over Jewish Europe, consti- 
tute the first important occasion for a fresh advance in gen- 
tile Hebraism. They were not pitched at a specialist rabbinic 
readership, but were meant for the ordinary educated Jew, 
and it was generally the latter (or his apostate mutation) 
rather than the professional rabbi to whom the Christian 
student turned for help. Northern France, particularly Paris 
and its environs, formed the locale, and “Romance” the lin- 
gua franca, as testified by the Cistercian Stephen Harding (d. 
1134). Motivation (1, a) was central, but (1, cc) was also 
operative; for religious controversy with the Synagogue, ac- 
tively prosecuted by the early Church, had revived in Caro- 
lingian times. It stimulated a Jewish apologetic in the com- 
mentaries of Rashi and his successors, but little of substance 
is known about the Christian side in these early public dis- 
putations. 
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Christian initiative came from the abbey of St. Victor, 
1110, and its daughter house in England, Wigmore. Hugh 
of St. Victor, who taught in Paris from about 1125 until 1141, 
set himself the task of rehabilitating the literal-historical 
sense of Scripture that had traditionally in Christian exegesis 
been reckoned the mere handmaid of allegory. His endeavor 
brought him to the Jews, and to the fallacious assumption - 
shared by his successors — that all interpretation deriving im- 
mediately from Jewish sources must, ex hypothesi, be “literal? 
including midrashic assertions which the Jews themselves 
would not have regarded too seriously as “facts”: for the bare 
“letter” of Scripture was all that the Jews were deemed to pos- 
sess. Hugh consulted them regarding their understanding 
of the Prophets; he also learned some Hebrew, sometimes 
preferring a literal Latin translation to the established Vul- 
gate reading. Deriving his knowledge from oral informants, 
he quoted matter found in Rashi, Joseph *Kara, and *Samuel 
b. Meir (Rashbam). Hugh's pupil *Andrew, an Englishman, 
was likewise dependent on oral sources, whereas the latter’s 
own pupil, Herbert of Bosham, who was still using oral in- 
formants, could clearly read Rashi for himself. But Bosham’s 
commentary on Psalms never circulated. Andrew’s extensive 
works, which cover the Pentateuch and utilized matter from 
his contemporary Joseph *Bekhor Shor, were widely read in 
monastic libraries in England and France. They were not only 
exploited by *Nicholas de Lyre (see below), but were plagia- 
rized by Peter the Digester, author of the standard medieval 
Historia Scholastica, and by preachers (e.g., Archbishop Ste- 
phen Langton) whose sermons circulated widely in written 
form. 

During the 12" and 13"* centuries Christian scholars were 
prosecuting their search for the philosophical and scientific 
texts of Greek antiquity and late antiquity in Italy, Sicily, south- 
ern France, and Spain. This sometimes brought them to Jew- 
ish interpreters, or to Hebrew versions of Aristotle and others 
made from the Arabic; but their concern with the intermedi- 
ate Hebrew was incidental only, except insofar as it related to 
*Maimonides and - later on - other philosophers of Judaism 
who had written in Arabic and had been translated into He- 
brew. It is a fair assumption — but no more - that the Latin- 
speaking translators of these Arabic texts, such as Gundissali- 
nus, would have acquired some Hebrew alongside their study 
of Arabic. But in those cases where they were either depen- 
dent on a Hebrew version, or were collating one with its an- 
tecedent Arabic, they may very well have relied entirely on a 
Jewish collaborator. 


The Rise of the Mendicant Orders 

The year 1210 saw the foundation of the Franciscans, whose 
Hebrew interests were mainly motivated by (1, b), and 1215 
that of the Dominicans or Preachers, who, responding pri- 
marily to (1, c) and (1, cc), sited their houses when possible 
near Jewish quarters or actually within them, as at Oxford. 
Their missionary zeal was directed also toward Muslims, and 
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consequently to Spain where many Jews spoke Arabic, and 
led a few Dominicans to study Arabic and others Hebrew; 
they may have established a Hebrew school at Paris in about 
1236. The efforts of the Franciscans have left more trace in 
England, due largely to the encouragement of Robert Gros- 
seteste (d. 1253), bishop of Lincoln, and to the pioneering 
endeavors of Roger *Bacon, himself an author of Greek and 
Hebrew grammars, who grasped the cognate nature of He- 
brew, Aramaic, and Arabic. An interlinear glossation of the 
Hebrew Bible (superscriptio Lincolniensis) reflects in its name 
Grosseteste’s encouragement: it follows the Hebrew word 
order with syllabically literal faithfulness, and often reflects 
Rashi’s exegesis and develops his Norman-French glosses. 
The Psalms version survives complete, and fragments of other 
parts of the Bible, but coverage was probably not completed; 
and Henry of Cossey, a Cambridge Franciscan (d. 1336), in 
saying that the Church had “not yet” authorized the ver- 
sion, may imply domestic aspiration or a serious project. 
The collaboration of Jews, possibly reluctant and still faith- 
ful rather than apostates, has been proved. Thus facility 
(2, b) was apparently available preeminently in France and 
England, and the English expulsion of 1290 (occasion type 
2, b) may have increased potential consultants in Paris and 
elsewhere. 

The result of this (and doubtless other unrecorded) in- 
terest, alongside motive (1, aa; see below) was the enactment 
of the ecclesiastical Council of Vienne (1312) — thanks to the 
efforts of the Arabist Raymond Lull - that two teaching posts 
each for Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, and Arabic should be estab- 
lished at Paris, Oxford, Bologna, and Salamanca respectively. 
In Oxford the converted Jew John of Bristol taught Hebrew 
and Greek for a few years from 1321, and in Paris and Sala- 
manca the Hebrew chair was staffed for about a century, but 
that of Paris certainly thereafter lapsed. The superscriptio was 
forgotten, possibly being overshadowed by the commentary 
of the Franciscan Nicholas de Lyre to the entire Bible. Lean- 
ing on Andrew and heavily impregnated by independent use 
of Rashi, it was later supplemented by the apostate Paul of 
Burgos (see Pablo de Santa *Maria) (d. 1435) from *Ibn Ezra 
and *Kimhi. The Christian student apparently now felt that 
he could skip the Hebrew text, and its linguistic study hiber- 
nated until the late 15** century. Lyre’s supplemented “Postil- 
lae” became, alongside the Historia Scholastica (see above), 
the standard source for Jewish exegetical matter; Lyre’s work 
was the first Christian commentary to reach print (1471-72), 
long retaining its place. 

The other contributory stimulus (1, a; 1, aa) was the en- 
deavor to correct and standardize the text of the Latin Vulgate, 
initiative here lying with the Dominicans, although the Fran- 
ciscan correctoria, profiting from their predecessors’ experi- 
ence, were more influential. The general effect, however (in 
default of print), was to leave confusion worse confounded, 
as Bacon (criticizing the Dominican correctoria) pointed out 
with great emphasis; the reason partly being failure to separate 
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the task of establishing the “best” Vulgate text (i-e., the purest 
or the fullest, according to standpoint), from that of collating 
the current (let alone the most primitive) Latin text with the 
current Hebrew, whose uncompromised originality was pre- 
supposed. Such Hebrew expertise as is evinced in this work 
is associated with the Dominican Hugh of St. Cher (d. 1263) 
of Paris, and with the Franciscan William of Mara (fl. 1280), 
whose Hebrew scholarship was enthusiastically acclaimed by 
Bacon. The only permanent effect of this activity was a uni- 
fied chapter division since adopted (with slight exceptions) by 
Jews in the Hebrew text as well. 

Missionary activity in Spain also led the Dominicans to 
investigate post-biblical Jewish literature, with a view to the 
refutation of matter therein allegedly incompatible with Chris- 
tianity. In Raymond *Martini the Dominicans produced a 
scholar unusually versed in rabbinic literature, whose contro- 
versialist collectaneum (Pugio fidei) contains some extracts - 
now considered genuine - from Jewish sources which are no 
longer extant. A similar 13'-century enterprise, by French 
Dominicans led by Theobald, excerpted a number of alleg- 
edly objectionable extractiones de Talmude (including some 
from Rashi’s commentary), the continued influence of which 
even into the age of print is only now becoming clearer. The 
Pugio Fidei remained a standard source for anti-Jewish po- 
lemic, which hovered between motives (1, cc) and (1, d). In the 
public *Disputations (1, cc) forced on the Jews, initiative came 
largely from apostates and from the Dominicans; and since 
most of the apostates (e.g., Pablo *Christiani, or Geronimo de 
Santa Fé, alias Joshua (al-) *Lorki) were at best amateur rab- 
binists of inferior competence to their Jewish respondents, 
the Hebrew scholarship adduced on the Christian side was 
largely repetitive. After the Reformation, Protestant tractar- 
ians were able somewhat to enlarge the repertoire (see e.g., 
Johann *Eisenmenger). 


Jewish Scientific Writings 

In addition to Christian concern in the Hebrew Bible and 
messianic and similar passages in talmudic literature, there 
sometimes was an interest in Hebrew texts which were recog- 
nized as being both Jewish, and also creatively new, in a way 
that Talmud and Midrash were not: namely, scientific writ- 
ings. This does not refer to the recovery of the older Greek 
texts through Arabic and Hebrew versions as described above, 
but rather to the near contemporary works - medical, math- 
ematical, astronomical, etc. — of Abraham Ibn Ezra, *Abra- 
ham b. Hayya (Savasorda), Maimonides, and others. In Jewish 
philosophy the most significant production, Maimonides’ 
Guide of the Perplexed, early became available in a Latin trans- 
lation that relieved aspirant students of learning Hebrew. The 
same applies to the older medical writings of Jews, especially 
Isaac *Israeli, while the Jewish authorship of the Fons Vitae 
by Ibn *Gabirol (Avicebron) was apparently early forgotten. 
But by the 13-14" centuries the scientific writings of Jews 
(mainly of Spain) were being sought by Christians in south- 
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ern Europe, and occasionally (via these southern countries) 
further north; thus, Kepler was to put himself to trouble to 
see astronomical matter included in works of *Levi b. Ger- 
shom (Gersonides). 

The presence, from 1391 onward, of many converted Jews 
in Spain, and after 1492 of many crypto-Jews, facilitated such 
studies (2, b; 2, c): not only because Hebrew teachers were 
relatively easy to find, and to employ (as being professedly 
Christians) de jure in the universities, but also because these 
“converts” had often carried with them into their Christian 
conformity an interest in, and familiarity with, earlier Jewish 
science, and themselves maintained the tradition in Latin (or 
Spanish), alongside the contemporary work (up until 1492) of 
their still faithful kinsfolk. 


The Kabbalah, Italy, and the Renaissance 

Spain was also the birthplace of the Zoharic Kabbalah, the 
wider impact of which was first felt in the communities of It- 
aly and Provence, where (as in Spain) Jewish instructors could 
easily be found. Italy stands out, already in the 15" century, 
for Christian kabbalistic interests. Motivation was ambiva- 
lent (1, bb; 1, c; 1, cc). The *Zohar’s ascription to R. *Simeon 
b. Yohai in late antiquity being presupposed, it was reckoned 
authentically Jewish, and consequently not open to repudia- 
tion by Jews if adduced controversially by Christians. More- 
over, features of the kabbalistic system were deemed to be not 
merely coherent with Christian trinitarianism but indeed po- 
tentially to underwrite it. By the end of the 15"* century, Kab- 
balah had become a significant discipline of study for a few 
Christian humanists - e.g., *Pico della Mirandola and *Egidio 
da Viterbo - who were really competent in Hebrew and Jew- 
ish Aramaic. Such names mark the crowning achievement of 
medieval Christian Hebraism, which is marked off (though 
still a continuity) from modern Hebrew studies by the work of 
Johann *Reuchlin and the age of print. Five outstanding 16'- 
century scholars in the field were Pietro Columna *Galatinus, 
Francesco *Giorgio, Guillaume *Postel, Guy Le *Fevre de la 
Boderie, and Benito ‘Arias Montano. This Hebrew interest, as 
the outcome of the religious humanism of the Renaissance, 
is linked by the same parent to the Hebrew scholarship of 
the Reformation, in which the same atmosphere largely pre- 
vailed - and the Christian kabbalists could never have made 
such remarkable progress but for the encouragement of He- 
brew in Italy by prince and prelate during the earlier part of 
the 15" century. A revised attitude (1, e) toward Greek and 
Roman antiquity, as having discovered the vehicle for certain 
permanent values in a linguistic meticulousness that could 
consequently be considered “classical,” easily set the language 
of the Hebrew Bible alongside them: since biblical values (as 
read with a Christian glossation) were considered permanent, 
biblical Hebrew, no less than Plato’s Greek or Virgil's Latin, 
must be acknowledged to be “classical.” Post-biblical Hebrew 
might, as a corollary, have been scorned as debased and post- 
classical, but it was not; perhaps because, inarticulately and 
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paradoxically, the Christian humanists sensed a continuity of 
a sort between post-biblical Judaism and Christianity, unlike 
the discontinuity with paganism. Consequently, despite the 
conviction that the Church had displaced the Synagogue as 
the authentic embodiment of the message of the “Old” Tes- 
tament, the supposedly obsolete institutions and theology of 
Judaism - presumed still to be those of apostolic times - re- 
mained worth investigating. 

Such academic motivations were reinforced by (1, c) con- 
versionism, and led not merely to the study of Hebrew - oc- 
casionally even as a spoken language, with Jewish or apostate 
assistance - it also stimulated the collection of Hebrew man- 
uscripts, not as curiosities but as appropriate to any human- 
ist’s library that purported to be well equipped. Typical of the 
enterprise may be considered Giannozzo *Manetti, who at 
the encouragement of Nicholas v laid the foundations of the 
Vatican Hebrew collection. At the turn of the 15t*-16t" centu- 
ries such interest flourished sufficiently to lead to the founda- 
tion of a few “trilingual” colleges - in Alcala (Spain), thanks 
to the patronage of Cardinal *Ximenes (Cisneros), in Paris 
(College de France), at Oxford (Corpus Christi College), at 
Louvain, Vienna, and conceivably elsewhere. In some cases 
these arrangements were absorbed in, or replaced by profes- 
sorships (see below); elsewhere they may have petered out. 
But in England the tradition of “trilinguality” (to be carried 
further, in ideal, by Robert Wakefield’s tract (1524) on the 
laus et utilitas of Arabic, Aramaic, and Hebrew) passed into 
some of the grammar schools then being founded, e.g., Co- 
let’s refounded St. Paul’s (London) - there to survive, admit- 
tedly in an attenuated form, except in the case of Merchant 
Taylors’ School, where it was prosecuted vigorously into the 
20 century. 


The Reformation and the Age of Printing 

For approximately 50 years (1490-1540) the following three 
independent factors invigorated each other: (A) The emer- 
gence of a cadre of near-modern type scholars, preeminently 
J. Reuchlin and C. *Pellicanus, capable of training successors 
on the basis of comprehensive and categorically articulated 
grammars of at least biblical Hebrew accidence, which they 
themselves composed. These grammars were substantially 
influenced by David Kimhi’. (B) The spread of the *printing 
press, and the demands of Christian Hebraists for Hebrew 
type - a need met in northern Europe at first by blockcutting 
for each word. Pride of place again belongs to Italy, where 
movable Hebrew type-font had already been well developed 
by Jewish printers; the enterprise of the Christian printer Dan- 
iel Bomberg of Venice stands out. Enjoying the patronage of 
Leo x, and availing himself of the editorial services of really 
expert rabbinists (including the convert Jacob b. Hayyim of 
Tunis, and Elijah *Levita) Bomberg gave Europe both its first 
“rabbinic” bibles (i.e., Hebrew texts with parallel Jewish com- 
mentaries), and the first complete edition of both Talmuds. 
The presence of these volumes, often from an early date, in 
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academic libraries across Europe may be a significant pointer 
to Hebrew interest locally. Pellicanus’ Hebrew grammar was 
the first to be printed (Strasbourg, 1504); Reuchlin’s (Pfor- 
zheim, 1506) also contained a vocabulary. With these basic 
tools, which were rapidly improved, the modern foundations 
of western academic Hebrew may be considered laid. (c) The 
movement toward ecclesiastical reform that ended in the 
emergence of nation-centered Protestant churches indepen- 
dent of Rome owed much to the claim - ultimately a quasi- 
dogma - that authority lay not in the tradition of the western 
Church controlled by the papal curia, which had encrusted the 
Bible with its own interpretation (parallel to the procedure of 
rabbinic Judaism), but in the unadulterated text of the Bible it- 
self. Hence the need for study of the biblical languages, and for 
producing improved translations - soon into the vernaculars 
of Europe, but also into Latin (e.g., that by Xanctes (Santes) 
*Pagnini, 1528). Pagnini’s was a Catholic enterprise and when 
the Council of Trent asserted the “authenticity” of the Latin 
Vulgate, this was on grounds of its embodying of and linkage 
with “officially” endorsed patristic exegesis (analogous to the 
position of Targum Onkelos within Judaism), and not by way 
of depreciation of the greater accuracy of the new translations. 
But the result was that, until recent times, Catholic vernacular 
versions have continued to be made from the Latin, with the 
significant exception of the Spanish Bible, which was a Jewish 
production made in Italy, and accepted by the curia through 
(ex-) Marrano channels. 

Together, these trends brought about the establishment 
of professorships of Hebrew in the universities, both in Catho- 
lic countries and under the reformed churches, in part as an 
item of governmental policy; the “Regius” chairs at Oxford 
and Cambridge, for example, being founded by Henry vir 
in 1540. Henceforth, however, gentile Hebraism in Europe 
flows along divided streams - one Catholic, and the other in 
the countries of the Reform. 


Post-Reformation Catholic Hebraism 

The Counter-Reformation focused Catholic Hebrew scholar- 
ship almost exclusively on the Hebrew Bible, Jewish interests 
that had engaged men like Pico della Mirandola being left 
for Protestants. The major achievements were consequently 
the polyglot editions of the Bible (Antwerp, 1569-72, and 
Paris, 1628-45). But paradoxically it was an Italian Cister- 
cian, *Bartolocci, and his successor Imbonati, whose Biblio- 
theca Magna Rabbinica (Rome, 1675-93) laid the foundations 
of Jewish bibliography, thereby adding to Hebrew scholarship 
a dimension from which Jewish no less than gentile Hebra- 
ists have benefited. In the late 18" century G.B. de *Rossi in 
Parma likewise set himself to widen Hebrew academic hori- 
zons once again. 


The Protestant Countries 


In the reformed countries, most Hebraists were members of 
the nationally established church concerned; but ecclesiasti- 
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cal and political frontiers break down in the case of Hungary, 
where a preponderant number of the Hebrew scholars were 
Calvinists, many of them having studied abroad. Protestant 
masoretic studies produced in the 17" century some notable 
editions of the Bible, particularly those of the Dutchmen Le- 
usden and van der Hooght; but the crowning achievement 
was the publication in London (1657) of the most elaborate 
polyglot Bible ever produced, by a scholarly team led by B. 
*Walton. But during the later 16" and early 17 centuries the 
making of vernacular bible versions was earnestly prosecuted, 
having begun with Luther’s German from 1523 and *Tyndale’s 
English from 1530, both made direct from the Hebrew. The 
names of those responsible for the English “Authorised” Ver- 
sion (King James, 1611) are all known, and included some of 
the best contemporary Hebraists and Orientalists (see *Bible, 
Versions, English). The high frequency with which from 1504 
onward Hebrew grammars were published (and reprinted) 
must imply a student market greatly outnumbering the names 
of those Christian Hebraists known to us as such from their 
publications; many others, theologians and lawyers, etc., from, 
e.g., Wittenberg, Jena, Leipzig, or Basle - place-names that oc- 
cur time and again on the title pages of grammars — must have 
carried away an ability to read the Hebrew Bible, and their 
casual use of it in their writings can often be traced from the 
indexes, or the occurrence of Hebrew typeface, in their col- 
lected works. 

Two Hebrew presses - at Basle and Leiden - stand out 
as academically adventurous. Sebastian *Muenster who pub- 
lished (1542) a post-biblical Hebrew grammar, issued from 
Basle a number of rabbinic texts, some with Latin transla- 
tions, in which he enjoyed the cooperation of Paulus Fagius. 
The *Buxtorf dynasty carried on and extended the same edi- 
torial activity, producing translations of several of the classi- 
cal texts of medieval Judaism, including *Judah Halevi’s Ku- 
zari and Maimonides’ Guide, as well as the first large-scale 
Lexicon Chaldaicum Talmudicum et Rabbinicum (1639). The 
Leiden and Amsterdam presses, especially the former (as also 
to a lesser degree those of Lund and Uppsala) printed many 
Hebrew publications including the doctoral dissertations of 
students of Jewish texts, as presided over by their teachers. 
The typical set task, from the later 16" century until toward 
the end of the 18", was to translate into Latin a tractate of the 
Mishnah, or a section of Maimonides’ Code, or the commen- 
tary of Rashi, Ibn Ezra, or *Abrabanel, to part or all of one of 
the biblical books (Rashi to the whole Hebrew Bible was pub- 
lished in Latin by J.F. *Breithauft (1710-13)). Although any 
system will presumably have depended on a teacher’s own 
interests and assignments to his pupils, probably with little 
attention to work being done elsewhere, the amount of rab- 
binic literature thus haphazardly placed in the hands of read- 
ers of Latin is impressive. 

Other enterprises rank as fresh groundbreaking, such 
as *Scaliger’s communication with the Samaritans of Nablus. 
Dutch and (even more so) English trading connections with 
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the Levant gave some scholars opportunity to visit Turkey as 
chaplains, the preeminent example being Edward *Pococke, 
whose Hebrew scholarship won genuine acclaim from con- 
temporary levantine rabbis. John *Selden, as a lawyer, devel- 
oped remarkable insight into the workings of halakhah, and 
the body of rabbinic learning applied to the exegesis of the 
New Testament (an enterprise that had continental parallels) 
by J.B. *Lightfoot was highly considered indeed. Chrestoma- 
thies for introducing students were also being produced, e.g., 
*Reland’s Analecta Rabbinica (Utrecht, 1702). Reland’s pupil 
A. *Schultens (d. 1756) first systematically exploited Arabic for 
the elucidation of Hebrew vocabulary. Among the Puritans of 
New England, the Mayflower had included one or two with a 
knowledge of Hebrew in its passenger list, and H. ‘Ainsworth 
is to be reckoned a “professional”; otherwise, through the 18'* 
century American Hebraism was an affair of amateurs, some 
of them by no means negligible in competence, typified by 
Ezra *Stiles of Yale. 


The Nineteenth Century 
After approximately 1800 two new factors reduced the spate 
of rabbinic dissertations. One was the growth, after J.D. Mi- 
chaelis’ study of the Mosaic Law (1770-75), of the modern 
source-analytical study of the Hebrew Bible, largely elaborated 
regarding the Pentateuch by K.H. *Graf, and classically stated 
by J. *Wellhausen in 1889. This diverted the attention of Hebra- 
ists in the reformed countries back toward the Bible, especially 
since the decipherment of cuneiform yielded, from the middle 
of the century onward, an increasing body of highly relevant 
new source material. The other factor was Jewish emancipa- 
tion, which produced a few Jews of the type of *Zunz and 
*Steinschneider who were academically trained in the West- 
ern sense and eager to apply modern scholarly techniques 
and categories to Jewish material, to whose attentions con- 
temporary Christian Hebraists were apparently content to 
resign it. Conceivably the change of attitude in Germany, 
where hitherto much rabbinic scholarship had been pros- 
ecuted by gentiles, may be linkable to reaction against the 
liberalism that had produced Jewish emancipation. The net 
result was that what had hitherto counted as Hebrew schol- 
arship split into two quasi-independent disciplines, namely, 
Old Testament scholarship, which maintained a nodding ac- 
quaintance with the newly recognized discipline of Oriental 
or Semitic studies; both largely ignoring “Jewish” scholarship 
as having little more to contribute to their respective disci- 
plines, and as falling in an academic no-man’s-land between 
East and West. There was thus a gap of approximately a cen- 
tury in the cultivation by Christian scholars of rabbinics as a 
tool for New Testament and other late-antique studies, until 
its relevance was rediscovered in the 20‘ century, and en- 
hanced in importance when the Dead Sea Scrolls began to 
be investigated. 

The history of gentile Hebrew scholarship cannot be 
properly written until the careers and achievements of its prac- 
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titioners have been not only assessed but also correlated. The 
list of names which follows makes no claim to completeness. 
(See Table: Christian Hebraists.) The Hebrew competence of 
those listed prior to about 1500 may prove, on investigation, 
sometimes to have been less than repute has credited to the 
individual concerned, but these early students have been given 
the benefit of the doubt. After about 1500 minimal qualifica- 
tions for inclusion are tenure of an official academic or para- 
academic teaching post for Hebrew, or defense of a thesis on 
a rabbinic subject, or the publication of a Hebrew grammar 
(authors of the multitudinous manuscript Hebrew grammars 
extant in libraries have not been included, unless otherwise 
qualified). So far as is known, the list includes no name whose 
bearer was of Jewish parentage but who himself apostatized. 
With one or two readily intelligible exceptions, it excludes all 
who died after 1890. This year — that of the death of F. *Del- 
itzsch, and following that of the publication of Wellhausen’s 
documentary hypothesis - may be taken as the division be- 
tween post-Reformation Hebrew scholarship and the accom- 
modation of Hebrew and Jewish subjects within Semitics, 
the Hebrew Bible nevertheless sometimes still being felt to 
be a preserve of the Christian theologian, which prevails in 
the modern secular university and some of its confessional 
counterparts. 
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Christian Hebraists 








Name Country-(ies) Dates Religious Confession References 
Aarhus, Peter Sim. Denmark 1.1711 Calvinist St. 57 
Abicht, Johann Georg Germany 1672-1740 Lutheran 
Abram (Abrahamus), Nicolaus France 1589-1645 Jesuit DBF 
Abresch, Petrus Holland 1736-1812 Reformed Ch. NNBW; BWPGN; NBW 
Abundachus, Joseph Barbatus Egypt, England, Flanders sthalfof17thc. Jesuit NBU 

Memphiticus 
Ackermann, Leopold Austria 1771-1831 Catholic BLK Oest; OBL; ADB 
Acoluthus, Andreas Germany 1654-1704 Lutheran ADB 
Addison, Lancelot England 1632-1703 Anglican St. 59; DNB 
Adler, Jacob Georg Christian Denmark 21756-1834 St. 60; Dansk; NBU; ADB 
Aegidius da Viterbo, see Viterbo, 

Aegidius da 
Agelli, Antonio Italy 1532-1608 Theatine DBI; Enc. It; NBU 
Ainsworth, Henry England, Holland 21569-21623 Brownist 
Ajtai, A.Mihaly Hungary 1704-1776 Calvinist Marm; Szin. 
Akai, Krisof Hungary 1706-1766 Catholic Marm; Szin. 
Alabaster, William England 1567-1640 Anglican, then Catholic, DNB 

then Anglican 

Alber, Johann Hungary 1753-1830 Catholic Marm; Szin. 
Alberti, Paul Martin Germany 17th-18th c. Protestant NBU 
Albert(in)a Katherina Bohemia late 17th c. Heb. Bibl. 20, 66. 
Allen, John England 1771-1839 DNB 
Allix, Peter France, England 1641-1717 Huguenot St. 62; DNB; NBU; Enc. Br."'; DBF 
Alstedius, Johann Henr. Hungary 1588-1638 Calvinist Marm; Szin; Zov. 
Alting, Jacobus Holland 1618-1679 Calvinist 
Alting, Johann Heinrich Holland 1583-1644 Calvinist NNBW; NBU; ADB; Enc. Br." 
Amama, Sixtinus Holland 1593-1629 Calvinist 
Amandus van Zieriksee Belgium €.1450-1524 (34) Franciscan NBU; NNBW; ADB. 
Ambrogio, Teseo Italy 1469-1540 
Amersfoordt, Petrus Holland 1786-1824 NNBW; NBW; BWPGN; NBU 
Amman (Ammonius), Kaspar Germany, Belgium c. 1450-post 1524 Augustinian ADB; NDB; NBW; Walde; Geiger 
Amoena Amalia of Anhalt Germany d. 1625 Heb. Bibl. 20, 66 
Ancherson, Matth. Denmark 1682-1741 St. 88; Dansk 
Andala, Ruard Holland 1665-1727 Reformed Ch. NNBW; NBU 
Andreas de Leon, see Zamora, 

Andreas de Le6n 
Andrew of St. Victor England 12th c. Victorine 
Andrew, James Scotland, England 1774(?)-1833 Venn; Index Eccles. 
Andrewes, Lancelot England 1555-1626 Anglican DNB 
Andrewes, Roger England c.1590-1635 Anglican DNB 
Andrews, Benjamin England 1785-1868 Wesleyan JHS Misc. 4, 75 
Anna Sophia of Hessen Germany c. 1658 Catholic Heb. Bibl. 20, 66 
Anna Urban, née Weissbrucker, see 

Urban, Anna Weissbrucker 
Ansgarius, see Anchersen, Matth. 
Anslus, Gerebrard fl. 1640 St. 89 
Antonia, Princess of Wuerttemberg Germany d. 1679 Heb. Bibl. 20, 67; JOR, 9 

(1896/97), 509-14 

Apaczai, Csere Janos Hungary 1625-1659 Calvinist Marm; Szin; Zov. 
Apati, Miklés Hungary 1662-1724 Calvinist Marm; Szin; Pap. 
Aretius (= Marti), Benedictus Switzerland 21505-1574 DHBS; NBU; ADB 
Arias Montano, Benito Spain, Low Countries 1527-1598 (nominal) Catholic 
Armengaud, Blasius France d. 1314 St. 18; Europ. Ubers. 6, 19 
Arnd, Carol Germany 1673-1721 NBU 
Arnd(ius), Joshua Germany 1626-1686 St. 91; NBU 
Arnold of Villanova Spain, France, Sicily €.1230-1313 St. 18; Europ. Ubers 6, 20; DBF 
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Name Country-(ies) Dates Religious Confession References 
Arnoldi, Michael Holland 1658-1738 Calvinist St. 92; NNBW; NBW; BWPGN 
Artozepus (Bekker), Petrus Germany d. 1563 Protestant NBU 
Ashworth, Caleb England 1722-1775 Dissenter DNB 
Aslakssen, Cort (Conrad Aslacus) Norway Denmark 1564-1624 Lutheran 
Asp, Matthias Sweden 1696-1763 SBL 
Assemani, Joseph Simeon Lebanon, Italy 1687-1768 Maronite 
Aubry, Esaias ?France, Germany c. 1730 St. 95 
Audran, Prosper Gabriel France 1744-1819 Jansenist DBF 
Aurivillius, Carl Sweden 1717-1786 Svensk; NBU 
Aurogallus (Goldhahn), Matth. Germany €.1490-1543 ADB; NBU 
Avenarius, see Haber- mann, 
Johannes 
Bacon, Roger England Cc. 1214-1292 Franciscan 
Bahrdt, Carl Friedrich Germany 1741-1792 Lapsed Lutheran ADB; NBU; EB 
Baillie, William Ireland b. 1795 Heb. Grammar, Dublin, 1840 
Baldi, Bernardino Italy 1553-1617 Augustinian St. 96; DBI 
Baldovius, Jo. fl. 1636 Heb. Grammar, Leipzig, 1636 
Balduin, Dorothea Hungary 1685-1739 ? Marm; Szin. 
Bang, Thomas Denmark 1600-1661 Lutheran Dansk; NBU 
Baratier(us), Johann Philip Germany 1721-1740 Reformed Ch. St. 97; NBU; EB 
Barbatus, Joseph, see Abundachus, 
Joseph Barbatus Memphiticus 
Barker, Samuel England 1686-1759 DNB 
Barker, William Higgs England 1744-1815 DNB 
Barnard, Samuel U.S.A. fl. 1825 Heb. & Aramaic Grammar, 
Philadelphia, 1825 
Barozzi (Barocius) Francesco Italy 1537-1604 St. 98; DBI; NBU 
Bartolocci, Giulio Italy 1613-1687 Cistercian 
Bashuysen, Heinrich Jakob van (Holland), Germany 1679-1738 Reformed Ch. 
Basnage, Jacques de Beauval France, Holland 1653-1723 Reformed Ch. 
Bate, Julius England 1711-1771 Hutchinsonian DNB; NBU 
Bathori, G. Mihaly Hungary 1631-1669 Calvinist Szin; Zov; Dan 
Bayley, Cornelius England 1751-1812 Methodist, later DNB 
Anglican 
Bayly, Anselm England 1719-1794 DNB 
Baynes, Ralph England, France c.1504-1559 Catholic St. 101; DNB 
Beck(ius), Matthias Friedrich Germany 1649-1701 Lutheran St. 102; ADB 
Beck, Michael Germany 1653-1712 Lutheran ADB; NBU 
Beckmann, Jo. Christ. Germany fl. 1677 St. 103 
Bedwell, William England 1561 or 62-1632 Anglican St. 104; DNB; NBU 
Beekman, Jacob Holland 17th. 
Beelen, Jo. Theodor Holland fl. 1841 St. 105 
Beeston, William England b. 1798 Pre-masoretic (“Hieronymean”) 
Heb. grammar, London, 1843 
Beke, Matth. Holland fl. 1708 St. 106 
Békés, Janos Hungary 17th. Calvinist Dan 
Bekker, Georges Joseph Germany, Belgium 1792-1837 BN Belg. 
Bekker, Petrus, see Artopeeus 
(Bekker), Petrus 
Bél, Matyas Hungary 1684-1749 Lutheran Szin. 
Bellarmino, Roberto Francesco Italy 1542-1621 Jesuit, Cardinal Enc. It.; Enc. Br. "; NBU 
Romolo 
Bellerman, Jo. Joachim Germany 1754-1842 ADB; NBU 
Benedicti, Jean France fl. 1584 Catholic 
Benivieni, Girolamo Italy 1453-1542 Catholic Enc. It.; NBU; Roth, 
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Christian Hebraists (continued) 








Name Country-(ies) Dates Religious Confession References 
Bennett, Thomas England 1673-1728 Anglican DNB; NBU 
Benoit, J., see Benedict; 
Jean 
Benzelin France fl. 1826 Heb. grammar, Paris, 1826 
Benzelius, Ericus Sweden 1675-1743 St. 312; Svensk; SBL; NBU 
Beregszaszi, Pal Hungary 18th c. Calvinist Venet. 
Berkeley, George Ireland 1685-1753 Anglican DNB 
Bernard, Edward England 1638-1696/7 St. 107; DNB; NBU 
Bernard, Hermann Hedwig Austria, England 1785-1857 
Beronius, Magnus Olai Sweden 1692-1775 St. 137; Svensk; SBL 
Besange, Hieronymus von Austria 1726-1764 (?) Benedictine BLK Oest. 
Besnyei, Gyorgy Hungary 1730-70 Calvinist Marm; Szin. 
Bialloblotzky, Christoph Heinrich Germany, England d. 1869 Lutheran ADB 
Friedrich 
Bibliander (Buchmann), Theodore Switzerland 1504-1564 Reformed Ch. DHBS; NBU; ADB 
Bidermann, Jo. Gottlieb Germany 1705-1772 ADB 
Binans, Jean Francois de France? ? 
Bindrim, Johann Georg Parkes n. 57; Ugolini 26, 332 
Bircherod, Jan. (Jacob Jensen?) Denmark 1624-1688 St. 109; Dansk 
Biscioni(us), Antonio Maria Italy 1674-1756 
Blancaccius, Benedictus Italy fl. 1608 Heb. grammar, Rome, 1608 
Blankenburg(ius), Fridericus ? Germany fl. 1625 Heb. grammar, Strasbourg, 1625 
Blayney, Benjamin England 1728-1801 DNB; NBU 
Blebelius, Thom. Germany fl. 1587 Heb. grammar, Wittenberg, 1587 
Blech, Wilhelm Philipp Germany fl. 1864 Heb. grammar, Danzig, 1864 
Bloch, Sgren Niklas Johan Denmark 1772-1862 Dansk 
Boberg, Andreas Sweden 1678-1756 SBL 
Bochart, Samuel France 1599-1667 Calvinist NBF; EB; JE; ERK 
Bode(c)ker (Bodiker), Stephan Germany 1384-1489 Praemonstratensian St. 52; Walde; A. Hauck, 
Kirchengesichte 
Deutschlands, v, 1177. 
Bodley, Thomas England 1545-1613 Protestant 
Boeckel, Ernst Gottfr. Adolf Germany 1783-1854 ADB 
Boehm, Johann Germany d. 1535 Walde 
Bohemus, Johann (identical with Heb. grammar, Wittenberg, 1636 
foregoing) 
Boeschenstein, Johann Germany 1472-1540 
Boettcher, Julius Friedrich Germany 1801-1863 ADB 
Bogathi, Fazekas Miklés Hungary 1548-c 1590 Unitarian Marm; Szin; Kohn; Zov. 
Bohlius, Samuel Germany d. 1639 Lutheran St. 113 
Bois (Boys), John England 1561-1644 DNB; Enc. Rel. Kn. 
Bo(u)lduc, Jacques France d. 1646 Capuchin DBF; NBU 
Bongetius, Jo. ? Italy fl. 1717 Heb. grammar, Rome, 1717 
Boote (Boate, Botius, etc.), Arnold Holland, Ireland 1600- 1653 (?) Reformed Ch. DNB; NNBW 4 
(Arnt) 
Boré, Eugene France 1809-1878 Lazarite St. 114; DBF; NBU 
Bore(e)I, Adam (junior) Holland 1603-1666 or 67 = St. 115; NNBW6. 
Borgwall, Andr. Sweden 18th c. St. 269 
Borrha(us), Martin, see Cellarius, 
Martin 
Bosch, Jacobus Holland d.c. 1771 NNBW 7 
Bosham, Herbert of England, France d. after 1190 
Bouget, Jean France, Italy 1692-1775 DBF; NBU 
Boulaese, Jean France 1530- 1579 (?) (nominal) Catholic 
Bouquett, Philip France, England 1699-1748 Huguenot (?) DNB 
Bourdelot, Jean France d. 1638 St. 116; DBF; NBU 
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Bowman, Thomas England, Ireland 1819-c.1882 Heb. grammar, Edinburgh, 
1879-82 (completed by A. H. 
Bowman) 
Braemsonius, Anders Henriksen, 
see Brunchmann (Braemsonius), 
Anders Henriksen 
Braun, Johannes Germany, Holland 1628-1708 Reformed Ch. Ugolini; NNBW 6 
Brecht, Jo. Reinhart ? ? Lutheran Parkes (from Meuschen) 
Breithaupt, Johann Friedrich Germany 1639-1713 Lutheran 
Brett, Richard England 1567(?)- 1637 DNB 
Brighenti, Giovann Antonio Italy d. 1702 St. 118; MGWJ 1895-6, 458 
Brodaeus (Broad), Thomas England ¢.1577-1635 St. 119; A. Wood, Ant. Oxon. ii, 
593 
Brodberg, Nicholas Sweden 18th c. St. 269 
Broughton, Hugh England, Holland 1549-1612 Puritan 
Brown, William Scotland 1766-1835 Presbyterian DNB 
Bruerne, Richard England 1519(?)-1565 DNB 
Brunchmann (Braemsonius), Anders = Denmark 1690-1761 Dansk 
Henriksen 
Brunnerus, Jos. Germany (?) fl. 1585 Heb. grammar, Freiburg, 1585 
Buchanan, Claudius Scotland, India 1766-1815 Anglican DNB; EB; NBU 
Bucher, Samuel Friedrich Germany d. 1765 Ugolini; NBU 
Buchmann, Theodore, see Bibliander 
(Buchmann), Theodore 
Budde (Buddeus), Joh, Franz Germany 1667-1729 Lutheran St.122; ADB; NBU; EB 
Budny (Budnée, Budnaeus), Szymon Poland d. 1595 Socinian Polski Slownik Biogr.; NBU 
Buercklin, Georgius Christianus Germany (?) 17th—18th c. Heb. grammar, Frankfurt, 1699 
Buettner, Christoph Andreas Germany 1708-1774 ADB 
Bullman, E. England fl. 1795 Heb. grammar, London, 1795 
Burger, Nicol. Denmark ? Heb.-Chald. Lexicon, 
Copenhagen, 1733 
Burgh, William (de) Ireland 1800-1858 Heb. grammar, Dublin, 1847 
Burgonovo, Archangelus de (Angiolo _ Italy fl. 1564 Franciscan St. 123; Wadding i, 13, Sbaralea 
Pozzi) Suppl. i, 101 
Burleigh (Burley), Francis England d. 1619 Venn 
Burman, Frans Holland 1628-1679 Reformed Ch. NNBW 4; ADB; NBU 
Burrell, Andrew England fl. 1739 Heb. grammar, London, 1739 
Bush, George U.S.A. 1796-1859 Presbyterian, later Swe- D Am.B 
denborgian 
Buxtorf, Johann | Switzerland 1564-1629 Calvinist 
Buxtorf, Johann II Switzerland 1599-1664 Calvinist 
Buxtorf, Johann Jacob | Switzerland 1645-1704 Calvinist 
Buxtorf, Johann (Jacob) III Switzerland 1663-1732 Calvinist 
Bynaeus, Antonius Holland 1654-1698 Reformed Ch. NNBW 6; NBU 
Byng (Bing(e)), Andrew England 1574-1651/2 DNB 
Bythner (Buttner), Victorinus Poland, England 1605(?)-1670(?) DNB; NBU 
Caddick, Richard England 1740-1819 DNB 
Cademannus, Jos. Rud. Austria d. 1720 St. 128 
Calasio(-ius), Mario di Italy c. 1550- 1620 Franciscan NBU; Enc. Br."' 
Calcio, Ignazio Italy fl. 1753 Heb. grammar, Naples, 1753 
Calepinus, Ambrosius Italy 1455-1511 Biog. Univ. 6, 392 
Caligniis, Alanus Reffaut de fl. 1541 Heb. grammar, Paris, 1541 
Callenberg, Joh. Heinr. Germany 1694-1760 Protestant 
Calonges, Madame de ? ? St. Z. f.H.B. xx, 67 
Calov(-ius) (Kalau), Abr. Germany 1612-1686 Lutheran ADB; NBU; Enc. Br." 
Calvert, James England d. 1698 Nonconformist NBU 
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Calvoer (Calvor), Kaspar Germany 1650-1725 Lutheran ADB; NBU 
Calvert, Thomas England 1606-1679 Puritan DNB 
Calvin, Jean France, Switzerland 1509-1564 Reformer 
Caminero, Francisco Xavier Spain ? 
Campen(-sis), Jan (Johannes) van Holland, Germany c. 1490-1538 St. 129; NNBW vi, 259; NBU 
Campoi, Janos Hungary 17th c. Calvinist Kohn; Marm. 
Canini(us), Angelo Italy, Greece, France 1521-1557 St. 130; NBU 
Capito(Koepfel) Wolfgang Fabricius Alsace, Switzerland 1478-1541 Benedictine, turned Re- 
former 
Capnio, see Reuchlin, Johann 
Cappellanus, Claude France d. 1667 St. 131 
Cappel(le), Jacques France 1570-1624 Huguenot NBU; Enc. Rel. Kn. 
Cappellle](-lus), Louis France 1585-1658 Huguenot NBU; Enc. Br. 
Carpzov, Joh. Ben. II Germany 1639-1699 Lutheran St. 132; NBU; ADB 
Carpzov, Joh. Gottlob Germany 1679-1767 Lutheran St. 132; NBU; ADB 
Cartwright, Christopher England 1602-1658 Anglican St. 133; DNB 
Castell, Edmund England 1606-1685/6 Anglican 
Castro, Joh. (? José) Rodriguez de Spain 1739-1796 (?) St. 135; NBU 
Castronovate, Jos. de ? 16th c. (?) St. 241 
Cate, Gerhardusten Holland 1699-1749 NNBW 4, 403 
Cayet, Pierre Victor Palma France 1525-1610 Protestant, then 
Catholic 
Cellada, Diego (Didacus) de Spain 1586-1661 Jesuit Bibl. Comp. De Jésus, ii, 936 
Cellarius, Christ. Germany (?) 1638— 1707 NBU; ADB 
Cellarius, Joh. Germany fl. 1518 St. 136; L. Geiger Ztschr. Gesch. 
Jud. Deutschl. iv, 116 
Cellarius (Borrha(us)), Martin Switzerland 1499-1564 B. Riggenbach, M.B., 1900; E. 
Bonjour, Univers. Basel, 1960 
Celsius, Olaus, Sen. Sweden 1670-1756 St. 137; Svensk; NBU 
Ceporinus (von Wisendangen) Switzerland 1499-1526 (?) Hist. Biogr. Lex. Schweiz, vii, 523 
Jakob 
Cevallerius (Chevalier), Petrus Switzerland fl. 1578— 1594 Hist. Biogr. Lex. Schweiz, ii, 560 
Chatterton (Chaderton), Laurence England fl. 1611 DNB 
Chenery, Thomas England 1826-1884 DNB 
Cher, see Hugh of St. Cher 
Chéradame, Jean France fl. 1537 
Chevalier (Cevallerius), Ant. Rud. France, England 1507-1572 Huguenot St. 138; DNB; NBU 
Chiarini, Luigi Italy, Poland (?) 1789-1832 Catholic St. 139; NBU 
Chilius, Andr. Low Countries ? St. 140 
Christmann, Jacob Germany 1554-1613 St. 141; ADB; NBU 
Chrysococca, Georgios, see Georgios 
Chrysococca 
Chytraeus, Andr. Sweden fl. 1706 St. (S.V. Lundius) 
Chytraeus (Kochhaff), David Germany 1530-1610 Protestant St. 141; NBU; Geiger, Zeitschr. 
Gesch. Jud. Deutsch. iv, 107 
Cibo, Wife of Jo. Duke of Camerino ? fl. 1550 Zeitschr. f. Heb. Bibl. xx, 67 
Cingarbres, Jean, see 
Quinquarboreus, Johannes 
Ciselius, Phil. (7) Holland fl. 1696 St. 142 
Cisneros, Francisco, see Ximénez 
(Jiménez) de Cisneros, Francisco 
Clajus (Klai), Johannes Germany 1535(?)-1592 ADB; NBU 
Clanner, J.G. (?) ? fl. c. 1726 St. 143 
Clark (Clerke), Richard England fl. 1611 DNB 
Clark (Clericus), Samuel England fl. 1667 St. 145; Bodl. Cat. 847 
Clavering, Robert England 1671-1747 Anglican St. 144; Bodl. Cat. 847; DNB 
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Claymond, John 


Clenardus (Cleynaerts), Nicolaus 
Clerc (Le Clerc), Jean-Thomas 


Clericus (Le Clerc), David 

Clericus, Samuel, see Clark, Samuel 
Clodius, David 

Clodius, Jo. Chr. 

Cluverus, Jo. 

Cnollen, Adam Andreas 


Cnollen, Jos. Nicol. 

Cocceius, Johannes, see Koch, Joh. 
Codde (Coddaeus), Guilh. van der 
Collier, William 

Collin, C.E. 

Colomils, Paul 

Colvill, Abr. 

Conant, Thomas Jefferson 
Connelly, Thaddeus 


Cornaro—Piscopia, Cornelia 
(?Eleonora), Lucr. Helena 
Cossey (Costessey), Henry of 


Costus, Petrus 

Cotta, Jo.Fr. 

Covell, John 

Cramer, Anna Maria 
Cramer, Dan 

Cramer, Gabriel (Elisée) 


Cramer, Joh. Jacob 


Cramer, Joh. Rudolph 


Crawford, Francis 


Cregut(us), Ant. 

Crenius, Thom. 

Crocius, Lud. Mich. 
Croius, Jo. 

Cross, Walter 

Csécsi, Janos 

Csekei, Pal 

Csepregi, Ferenc 
Csomos, Janos 
Cudworth, Ralph 
Cun(aeus), Peter van der 
Cunitzen (Cunitia), Maria 
Curtius, Sebastian 
Czuppon, Gydrgy 

Dachs, Friedr. Bernh. 


England 


Flanders 
Switzerland (French) 


Switzerland 


Germany 
Germany 
? 

Germany 


Germany 


Holland 
England 
Germany 
France, England 
Germany 

U.S.A. 

Ireland 


Italy 
England 


France 
Germany 
England 
Germany 
Germany 
Switzerland 


Switzerland 
Switzerland 


Ireland 


Switzerland (?) 
Germany 
Germany 
England 
England 
Hungary 
Hungary 
Hungary 
Hungary 
England 
Holland 
? 

? 
Hungary 
Holland 


1457(2}-1537 


(2)1495- 1542 
1657-1736 


1591-1654 


1644-1684 
1676-1745 
17th c. 

1674-1714 


17th c. 


1575-1625 (730) 
1742-1790 

fl. 1705 
1638-1692 

fl. 1670 
1802-1891 

fl. 1823 


1646-1684 
d. 1336 


fl. 1554 

1701-1779 
1638-1722 
1613-1627 
1568-1637 
1822-1888 


1673-1702 
1678-1737 


fl. 1855 


fl. 1660 
1648-1728 
fl. 1673 
18thc. 
17th. 
1689-1769 
18th. 
1700-1758 
1730-1768 
1617-1688 
1586-1638 
? 

fl. 1645 (2) 
1755-1820 
fl. 1726 
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Huguenot (Remon- 
strant) 


Lutheran 


Reformed Ch. 


Huguenot- Anglican 


Franciscan 


Lutheran 


Calvinist 
Calvinist 
Calvinist 
Calvinist 
Anglican 
Reformed Ch. 


Catholic 


DNB; R. Loewe, Heb. Union Coll. 
Ann. 28, 1957 

NNBW; BN Belg; ADB; Enc. Br. "' 

NNBW; NBU; Enc. Br. " 


Hist. Biogr. Lex. Schweiz, iv, 639 


ADB 

St. 146; ADB; NBU 

St. 147 

St. 148; M. Brann, D. Kaufmann 
Mem. Vol., p. 392 

St. 148 


St. 150; Bodl. Cat. 848; NNBW 

Venn 

St. 151 

DNB; NBU 

St. (after 151) 

D. Am. B. Enc. Br." 

Proverbs, lrish-Engl. Heb., 
Dublin 1823 

NBU; Zeitschr. f. Heb. Bibl. xx, 67 


Loewe, Heb. Union Coll. Ann. 28, 
1957, 212 

St. 152, Bodl. Cat. 849 

St. 153; NBU; ADB; Enc. Br." 

DNB; NBU 

Zeitschr. f. Heb. Bibl. xx, 67 

ADB; NBU 

B. Prijs, Basl. Heb. Drucke, 1964, 
470, 318 

St. 154, Bodl. Cat. 213; Hist. 
Biogr. Lex. Schweiz, ii, 642; 
NBU; ADB 

St. 155, Bodl. Cat. 849; Hist. 
Biogr. Lex Schweiz ii, 642; 
ADB; NBU 

Trans. Royal Ir. Acad. xxii (1855), 
371 f. 

NBU 

St. 156, Bodl. Cat. 850; NBU 

St. 157 

St. 158 

Br. Mus. Cat. 

Marm; Szin; Pap. 

Dan 

Marm; Szin; Zovanyi 

Szin; Zovanyi 


NNBW; ADB; NBU 

Zeitsch. f. Heb. Bibl. xx, 67 
Heb. grammar, Geismar, 1645 
Szin. 

St. 159; Bodl. Cat. 833 
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D’Allemand, J.D. Germany fl. 1837 Heb. grammar, Munich, 1837 
Dailing (Deyling), Sal. Germany 1665(?77)- 1755 — Lutheran ADB; NBU 
Dalmaki, Laurentius Hungary fl. 1643 St. 124b, Nachtrag p. 120 
Danz, Joh. Andr. Germany 1654-1727 
Dassow(-vius), Th. Germany d.1721 St. 161; ADB 
David, Ferenc Hungary 1520-1579 Unitarian, Sabbatarian Kohn; Szin; Zov; E. Kiss, 1912 
(Davidist) 
Davies, Benjamin Welsh-Canadian 1814-1875 DNB 
Davis, Johan. England (?)1625— 1693 DNB 
Debreczeni, Petké Janos Hungary 17th. Calvinist Dan 
Debreczeni, Sziics Janos Hungary 1630-1671 Calvinist Zov; Dan 
de Dieu, Louis Holland 1590-1642 Calvinist NNBW 8, 395; B.N. Belg; NBU; 
ADB 
Delitzsch, Franz Julius Germany 1813-1890 ADB; Enc. Br." 
del Rio, Martin Ant. Flanders, Spain 1551-1608 Jesuit B.N. Belg; NBU; ADB; Cath. Enc. 
Densing, Herman Holland 1654-1722 NNBW 8; NBU 
Dereser, Thadd. Ant. Germany 1757-1827 ADB; NBU 
Dertsik, Janos Hungary 19th c. Calvinist Szin. 
d’Espence, Claude, see Espencaeus, 
Claude 
Diederichs, Jo. Christ. Wilh. Germany 1750-1781 NBU 
Diest, Henr. van Holland b. 1595 NNBW 4, 504 
Diest, Samuel van Holland d. 1694 NNBW 4, 505 
Dieterich, Joh. Con. ? ? Ugolini 30, 1278 
Dietrich, Franz Ed. Chr. Germany 1810-1883 ADB 
Dilherr, Joh. Mich. Germany 1604-1669 Lutheran ADB 
Dillingham, Francis England d. 1625 Anglican DNB 
Dindorf, Th. Imm. Germany ? Heb. & Chald. Grammar, Leipzig, 
1801 
Didszegi, KalmFr PFI Hungary 1628-1669 Calvinist Szin; Zov; Dan 
Disma, P. Italy fl. 1757 St. 162; Zedner, 198 
Disney, William England 1751-1807 DNB 
Dithmar, Justus Christ. Germany 1677-1737 St. 163; ADB; NBU 
Doederlein, Jo. Chr. Germany 18th c. St. 295 
Doeleke, W.H. Germany fl. 1822 Heb. Grammar, Leipzig, 1822 
Donatus, Franc. Italy c.1598-1635 Dominican St. 165, Nachtrag p. 121 
Dorothea Maria, wife of John, Duke of Germany 17th. Zeitschr. f. Heb. Bibl. xx, 67 
Saxe-Weimar 
Dove, John England fl. 1746 St. 165 note, Bodl. Cat. 894 
Dowling, Ed. Dowman England fl. 1797 Heb. Grammar, London, 1797 
Drusius (Driesche), Joh. van den | Holland 1550-1616 Calvinist St. 166, Nachtrag p.121; NBU; 
ADB; Enc. Br. 
Drusius (Driesche), Joh II England 1588-1609 St. 167, Bodl. Cat. 895 
Dufour, Thom. France fl. 1642 Benedictine Heb. Grammar, Paris, 1642 
Du Monin, Jean Edouard France 1557-1586 
Duncan, William Wallace England fl. 1841 Heb. Lexicon, London 1841 
Duns Scotus, Joh. Scotland 1265(?)- 1308 (?) Franciscan St. 1,50; DNB; NBU 
Dunster, Henry New England (U.S.A.) 1609-1659 DNB 
Du Plessis—Mornay, see Mornay, 
Philippe de 
Easton, Adam England d. 1397 Benedictine St. 1; DNB 
Eath, Augustinus ? ? G. Meuschen, Nov. Test. ex 
Talmude Illustr. 197, 17 
Ebert(-us), Jac. Germany 1549-1614 St. 168; Bodl. Cat. 901; NBU 
Ebert(us), Theod. Germany d. 1630 St. 169; Bodl. Cat. 901; NBU 
Edzardus, Esdras Germany 1629-1708 Lutheran ADB; NBU 
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Eggers, Jo. Switzerland fl. 1719 St. 170 
Egidio da Viterbo, see Viterbo, 
Aegidius da 
Einem, Joh. Justus von Germany fl. 1714-1736 St. 171; NBU 
Einsiedel, Marg. Sybilla, widow of Germany fl. 1670 Zeitschr. f. Heb. Bibl. xx, 67 
Conrad Loeser 
Eisenmenger, Joh. Andr. Germany 1654-1704 Lutheran 
Eisentraut, Alex., see Sancto Aquilino 
(Eisentraut), Alexius 
Elisabeth, Abbess of Pfalz Germany d. 1680 Zeitschr. f. Heb. Bibl. xx, 67 
Elius, Matth. (? apostate Jew) Germany ? St. 173 
Eloise, wife of Abelard France d.c. 1163 Zeitschr. f. Heb. Bibl. xx, 68 
Elwert, Chr. Gottlieb Germany fl. 1822 Heb. Lexicon, Reutlingen, 1822 
Engestroem, Jo. Sweden fl. 1733 Heb. Grammar, Lund, 1733 
Engotler, Jos. Austria fl. 1758 Heb. Grammar, Gratz 1758 
Ens, Petrus Holland 18th c. NNBW 8, 487 
Ercsei, Daniel Hungary 1754-1809 Calvinist Marm; Szin; Zov. 
Erdési, Sylvester JFnos Hungary 1504-155? Catholic Marm; Szin; Zov; Janos Balazs, 
E.S. Budapest, 1961 
Erpen(-ius), Thom. van Holland 1584-1624 Calvinist NNBW; ADB; NBU; Enc. Br. " 
Ertel, Janos Hungary 1710(?)- 1757 Lutheran Venet.; Marm; Szin; Zov. 
Esenwein, M. Germany 17th c. JQR, 9 (1896/97), 509-4 
Esgers, Jo. Holland 18th c. St.175 
Espencaeus (d’Espence), Claude France 1511-1571 Catholic NBU 
Etheridge, John Wesley England 1804-1866 Methodist DNB 
Eugubinus, see Steuco (Steuchus 
Eugubinus), Agostino 
Ewald, Geo. Heinr. Aug.von Germany 1803-1875 ADB; NBU 
Faber, George Germany 17th c. Heb. Grammar, Nuremberg, 1626 
Faber Boderianus, see Le Févre de la 
Boderie, Guy and Nicolas 
Faber Stapulensis, see Le Févre 
d’Etaples, Jacques 
Fabricius, Ern. Christ. Germany fl. 1792 St. 176. Bodl. Cat. 977 
Fabricius, Friedr. Germany 1642-1703 St. 177; NBU 
Fabricius, Guido, see Le Févre de la 
Boderie, Guy 
Fabricius, Janos Hungary 1678-1734 Lutheran Marm; Szin. 
Fabricius, Laurentius Germany 1555-1629 Lutheran (?) R. Dan, Journ. Jew. Stud. 19 
(1968) 72 
Fabricius, Phil. Jac. Germany 17th c. St. 177, note; Bodl. Cat. 977 
Fabricius, Theod. Germany 1501-1570 NBU 
Fagius (Buchlein), Paulus France, England 1504-1549 Anglican St. 178; Bodl. Cat. 977, 3080; 
DNB; ADB; NBU 
Fahlander, Jo. Sweden 18th c. St. 269 (Lundius) 
Fairclough, Richard England 1553-1630 Foster; Venn 
Farkas, Gyorgy Hungary 1712-1776 Lutheran Marm; Szin; Zov. 
Farkas, Jakab Hungary 1630-167? Calvinist Szin; Dan 
Faust(-ius), Joh. Friedr. Germany fl. 1706 St. 180 
Feilmoser, Adr. Benedict Austria 1777-1831 ADB 
Fekler, Ignaz Aurel Austria 1756-1839 Lutheran B.L.K. Oest. 
Fell, John England 1625-1686 DNB 
Fell, Margaret England 1614-1702 Quaker L. Roth, Journ. Sem. Stud. 6 
(1961), p. 210 
Ferenczi, Tobias Hungary 1701-1767 Catholic Marm; Szin. 
Ferrand, Louis France 1645-1699 St. 181; NBU 
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Fessler, Ign. Aurelius Germany 1756-1839 ADB; Enc. Br. " 

Feuardent, Francois France 1539-1610 Franciscan 

Ficino, Marsiglio Italy 1433-1499 Catholic St.A. 35b; J. Perles, Rev. Etudes 
Juives, 12, 244-57 

Field, Frederick England 1801-1885 DNB 

Figueiro, Petrus ?Flanders fl. 1615 St. 182, Bodl. Cat. 981 

FitzGerald, Gerald Ireland fl. 1799 Heb. Grammar, Dublin 1799 

Flavigny, Valérian de France d. 1674 NBU 

Floravanti, Geronimo Italy 1554-1630 Jesuit Bibl. Comp. de Jésus 3, 791 

Fockens, Herman Fr. Th. Holland 1794-1868 NNBW 8, 552 

Foecklerus, Jo. Holland fl. 1658 Heb. Grammar, Amsterdam, 1658 

Fontanella, Franc. Italy fl. 1824 Heb. Lexicon, Venice, 1824 

Foreiro, Francisco Portugal 1510-1581 Dominican NBU; Grande Enc. Port. e Brasil. 
11 (1940), 623 

Forster (Féster, Forsthemius, or Switzerland 1496-1558 Lutheran Heb. Lexicon, Basle, 1557 

Vorstheimer), Johann 

Fourmont, Etienne (sen.) France 1683-1745 St. 183; NBU; Enc. Br." 

Fox, George England 1624-1691 Quaker DNB; L. Roth, Journ. Sem. 
Stud. 6 (1961), 208 

Franciscus, Maria ? ? Capuchin St. 183b, Nachtrag p.121 

Franck, Sebastian Germany 1499-1542 St. 184; ADB; Enc. Br." 

Franke (Francus), Gregorius Germany fl. 1634 Heb. Lexicon, Hanover, 1634 

Franz, Wolfgang Germany 1564-1628 Lutheran ADB 

Frey, Jo. Ludw. Switzerland 1682-1759 St. 185; ADB; NBU 

Freytag, Geo. Wilh. Friedr. Germany 1788-1861 ADB; NBU; Enc. Br. " 

Friedrichson, D. Germany fl. 1871 Heb. Grammar, Mainz, 1871 

Frischlin, Nicodemus France (2)1547- 1590 NBU; ADB; Enc. Br." 

Frischmuth, Joh. Germany 1619-1687 Lutheran ADB; NBU 

Fritsch, Ernst Aug. Germany fl. 1838 Kritik of grammar, Frankfurt, 
1838 

Frommann(-us), Erhard Andr. Germany 1722-1774 Catholic (?) St. 186; ADB; NBU 

Fronmueller, Conrad Germany fl. 1679 St. 186 (bis) 

Fullenius, Bernardus Holland 1602-1657 NNBW 3, 426 

Fuller, Nicholas England 1557(?)— 1626 Anglican St. 187; DNB; NBU 

Gaffarel(lus), Jacques France 1601-1681 Catholic St. 188, Nachtrag p.121; NBU 

Gagnier, John France, England 1670(?)— 1740 St. 189; DNB; NBU 

Galatinus, Petrus Columna Italy 1460-1540 Franciscan St. 190, Nachtrag p. 121 

Galliccioli, Joh. Baptist (Austria), Italy 1733-1806 Catholic B.L.K. Oest. 

Garcia Blanco, Antonio Spain ? 

Garzias, Dominicus Spain fl. 1598 Catholic 

Gastabled, Franciscus, see Vatable, 

Frangois 

Gataker, Thomas England 1574-1654 DNB; NBU 

Gaudia, Barthol. Valverdio Spain ? St. 192 

Gaulmin, Gilbert France 1585-1665 Catholic St. 193; NBU 

Gebhard, Brandanus Heinr. Germany 1657-1729 Lutheran ADB 

Geitlin, Gabriel ? fl. 1856 Heb. Grammar, Helsingfors, 1856 

Gejerus, Martin Germany 1614-1680 St. 194, Nachtrag p.121; ADB 

Gelbe, H. Germany ? Heb. Grammar, Leipzig, 1868 

Génébrard, Gilbert France 1537-1597 Catholic St. 195, Nachtrag p.121, Bodl. 
Cat. 1026, Add; NBU 

Gennaro, Sisti Italy fl. 1747 Heb. Grammar, Venice 1747 

Gentius (Gentz), Georg (Germany), Holland 1618-1687 Lutheran St. 196, Nachtrag p.121; NNBW 


Georgios, Chrysococca 
Gerard of Cremona 
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Gerhard, Jo. Ernest G. Germany 1621-1668 

Gerhard, Jo. G. Germany 1582-1637 Lutheran ADB; NBU; Enc. Br. " 

Germber, Hermann Germany fl. 1604 St. 197, Bodl. Cat. 1009; ADB 

Gerrans, R. England f1.1784 St. 197 (with reservations) 

Gersdorff, Henrietta Kath. Friesen Germany 17th c. Zeitschr. f. Heb. Bibl. xx,68 

Gesenius, Fr. Heinr. Wilh. Germany 1786-1842 ADB; NBU; Enc. Br."' 

Geyer (Geier), Martin Germany 1614-1680 Lutheran St. 194; ADB 

Gezelius, Jo. Lithuania 1615-1690 NBU 

Gibelius, Abr. ? fl. 1603 Heb. Grammar, Wittenberg, 1603 

Giggeius (Giggeo), Ant. Italy d. 1632 St. 198, Bodl. Cat. 1018; NBU 

Gill, John England 1697-1771 Baptist St. 199; DNB; NBU 

Giorgio (Zorzi), Francesco Italy 1460-1540 Franciscan Meuschen, Nov. Test. ex Talmude 
Illustr., 173, 17 

Giraud, l’Abbé France, Poland fl. 1825 Heb. Fr. Vocab., Vilna, 1825 

Gireandeau, Bonar France fl. 1758-1778 Heb. Grammar & Lex., Paris, 
1758, 1778 

Giustiniani (Justinianus), Agostino Italy, France Cc. 1470-1536 Dominican 

Glaeser, Jos. Germany (?) fl. 1832 Heb. Grammar, Ratisbon, 1832 

Glaire, Jean Baptiste France b. 1798 Heb. & Aramaic Grammar, Paris, 
1832 

Glass(-ius), Solomon Germany 1593-1656 Lutheran ADB; Enc. Br." 

Gleichgross, Gyorgy Hungary 1669-1712 Lutheran Marm; Szin; Zov. 

Godwyn, Thomas England 1587-1642 Anglican DNB; Trans. Jew. Hist. Soc. Eng. 
vi (1912), 58 

Goez, Georg ? ? Ugolini, 30, 1160 

Goldhahn, Matth., see Aurogallus, 

Matth. 

Golius (Gohl), Jac. Holland 1596-1667 Calvinist NNBW; ADB; NBU 

Gomarus Holland 17th c. Prof. Groningen in 1630s 

Gousset (Gusset), Jacques France, Holland 1635-1704 Protestant NNBW; NBU 

Graf, Karl Heinr. Germany 1815-1869 Enc. Br." 

Grajal, Gaspar Spain 16th c. Enc. Univ. Illustr. Eur.-Amer. 26, 
967 

Granberg, Nic. Sweden fl. 1723 St. 357 (S.V. Schulten) 

Grapo (Grappius), Zach. Germany 1671-1713 Lutheran ADB; NBU 

Graser, Conrad Germany d. 1613 St. 200 

Green, William England 1714(?)- 1794 DNB 

Gregori, Greg. ? ? Lutheran Meuschen, Nov. Test. ex Talmude 
Illustr., 215, 18 

Greissing, Balint Hungary 1653-1701 Lutheran Marm; Szin; Zov. 

Greve (Greeve), Egbert van Holland 1754-1811 NBU 

Grey, Lady Jane England 1537-1554 Zeitschr. f. Heb. Bibl. xx, 68 

Grey, Richard England 1694-1771 DNB; NBU 

Groddeck, Gabr. Germany 1672-1709 St. 201, Bodl. Cat. 1022; NBU 

Groenewoud, Jacob Cornelis Holland 1784-1859 Heb. Grammar, Utrecht, 1834 

Swijghuisen 

Groll, Adolf Hungary 1681-1743 Catholic Marm; Szin; Zov. 

Grotius (de Groot), Hugo Holland 1583-1645 Remonstrant NNBW; NBU; ADB; Enc. Br." 

Gualtperius, Otto Germany fl. 1590 Heb. Grammar, Wittenberg, 1590 

Guarin, Pierre France 1678-1729 NBU 

Guevas, Aloysa Sigaea de Spain d. 1569 Zeitschr. f. Heb. Bibl. xx, 69 

Guidacerio(-ius), Agathius Italy 1477-1540 Catholic St. 202, Bodl. Cat. 1022; NBU 

Guise, William England 1653(?)- 1683 St. 203, Bodl. Cat. 1022; DNB 

Gundissalinus (Gundisalvo, Gundu- Spain fl. 1150 Enc. Univ. Euro-Americana 27, 


salvi) Dominicus 
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Guertler, Nic. Germany, Holland 1653/4-1711 Calvinist NNBW 6, 654; ADB; NBU 

Guete, Heinr. Ernst 

Gusset, Jacques, see Gousset, Germany fl. 1782 Heb. Grammar, Halle, 1782 

Jacques 

Guyenne, Madame de France c. 1625 Zeitschr. f. Heb. Bibl. xx, 68 

Gyarmathi, Samuel Hungary 1751-1830 Calvinist Venet., Zov. 

Gyarmazi, Istvan Hungary 17th c. Calvinist Dan 

Gyles, J.F. England fl. 1814 Heb. Grammar, London, 
1814-1816 

Gydngyési de Heteny, Paul Hungary, Russia 1707-1769 Lutheran B.L.K. Oest. 

Haarbrccker, Theod. Germany 19th c. Continued (Halle, 1843) 
Schnurrer’s Tanhum 
Yerushalmi on Judges. 

Haas (Hasse), Jo. Gottfried Germany 1737-1815 ADB; NBU 

Habeler, Jakab Hungary 1722-1793 Catholic Marm; Szin 

Habermann (Avenarius), Johannes Germany 1520-1590 Heb. Grammar, Wittenberg, 1562; 
Neu. Deutch. Biogr. 1, 467 

Habert, Susanna France d. 1633 Zeitschr. f. Heb. Bibl. xx, 68 

Hackspan, Theodoric Germany 1607-1659 St. 204, Bodl. Cat. 1025; ADB; 
NBU 

Haener, Joh. Henr. ? 1682-1701 Lutheran Br. Mus. Cat. 

Halenius, Engelbert Sweden 1700-1767 St. 205, Bodl. Cat. 1877; no. 45; 
Svensk 

Haller, Albrecht von Switzerland 1708-1777 St. 206; ADB; NBU; Enc. Br." 

Hamaker, Hendrik Arent Holland 1789-1835 NNBW; NBU 

Hambraeus, Jonas Sweden, France 1588-1671 Svensk; NBU 

Hamelsveld, Ysbrand van Holland 1743-1812 NBU 

Hamius, Jac. Germany fl. 1624 Heb. Grammar, Hamburg 1624 

Hanel, Melchior Bohemia fl. 1661 St. 207; Bodl. Cat. 796 

Haner, Gyérgy Hungary 1672-1740 Calvinist Marm; Szin; Pap. 

Hanewinkel, Gerhardus Germany fl. 1636 Heb. Grammar, Bremen, 1636 

Hanne(c)ken, Meno (Memnon) Germany 1595-1671 St. 208; ADB 

Hannes, Edward England d.1710 DNB 

Happelius, Wigand Switzerland fl. 1561 Heb. Grammar, Basle, 1561 

Harding, John England d. 1610 Foster 

Harding, Stephen England, France 1060(?)-1134 Cistercian Trans. Jew. Hist. Soc. Eng. 
17(1953) 233; DNB; NBU 

Hardt, Anton Jul. van der Germany 1707-1785 St. 209, Bodl. Cat. 1094 

Hardt, Hermann van der Germany 1660-1746 Lutheran St. 210, Bodl. Cat. 1032; ADB; 
NBU 

Hare, Francis England 1671-1740 Anglican DNB; NBU 

Harrison, Thomas England 1555-1631 DNB 

Harrison, Thomas England 1716-1753 Venn 

Hart, John England ? C. Roth, Bodl. Lib. Record, 7 
(1966), 244 

Hartmann, Ant. Theodor Germany 1774-1838 Protestant St. 213, Nachtrag p.121; ADB; 
NBU 

Hartmann, Joh. Melchior Germany 1764-1827 ADB; NBU 

Hartmann, Jo. Phil. Germany fl. 1708 St. 211 

Hase, Christ. Gotttr. Germany fl. 1750 Heb. Linguistic Study, Halle, 
1750 

Haselbauer, Franz Austria 1677-1756 Catholic B.L.K. Oest. 

Hasse, Jo. Gottfried, see Haas, Jo. 

Gottfried 
Hautecourt, Hen. Philipponneau de France, Holland 1646-1715 Huguenot NNBW 
Havemann, Christoph. Germany 17th c. St. 214 
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Havemann, Michael Germany 1597-1672 Lutheran ADB 

Hebenstreit, Joh. Chr. Germany 1686-1756 Protestant St. 215, Bodl. Cat. 1033; NBU 

Hedmann, Cl. Sweden 18th c. St. 216, Bodl. Cat. 682 

Heeser, Johann. ? Germany fl. 1716 Heb. & Chald. Lex., Harderov, 
1716 

Heidegger, Joh. Heinr. Switzerland 1633-1698 Reformed Ch. ADB; NBU; Enc. Br."' 

Heilbronn, Anna Hungary 18th c. Calvinist Marm; Szin. 

Heinsius (Heinzs), Dan Flanders, Holland 1580(?)-1655 Reformed Ch. NNBW; B.N. Belg.; ADB; NBU; 
Enc. Br." 

Helen, John England d. 1839 inf. from C. Roth; his Modern 
Judaism untraced; 
Gentleman’s Magazine 

Hellmann, Laur. Sweden 18th c. St. 137, Bodl. Cat. 1877 

Helman, Andr. Sweden 18th c. St. 357 (sv. Schulten) 

Helmont, Joh. Baptist van Holland 1577-1644 Protestant (untraced) 

Helner, Samuel Hungary 18th c. Calvinist St. 243, Bodl. Cat. 1582; Marm; 
Szin. 

Heltai, Gaspar Hungary 1520-1574 Calvinist Szin; Zov; Erzsébet Székely, 
H.G., Budapest, 1957 

Helvicus, Christophorus Germany 1581-1616 Lutheran 

Helwig (Helvicus) Germany 1581-1617 Lutheran St. 220, Nachtrag p.121, Bodl. 
Cat. 1038; ADB 

Hempel, Ernst Wilh. Germany fl. 1776 Heb. Grammar, Leipzig, 1776 

Henry of Hessen (Langenstein) Germany 1340-1397 NBU 

Hepburn, (Jas.) Bonaventura Scotland, Italy 1573-1620 Minim St. 221, Bodl. Cat. 1382; DNB; 
NBU 

Hertel, W. Chr. Austria fl. 1735 Heb. Grammar, Gratz, 1735 

Hesse, Anna Sophia von Germany fl. 1658 Catholic Zeitschr. f. Heb. Bibl. xx, 66 

Hetzel (Hezel), Joh. Wilh. Friedr. Germany 1754-1829 NBU 

Heyman, Johannes Holland 18th c. 

Hiller(-us), Matth. Germany 1646-1725 Protestant ADB; NBU 

Hilliger, Joh. Wilh. Germany 1667-1701 Lutheran Br. Mus. Cat. 

Hilpert, Jo. Germany fl. 1651 St. 222, Bodl. Cat. 1875 

Hilvai, Janos Hungary 1720(?)-1769 Calvinist Marm; Szin; Zov. 

Hincks, Edward Ireland 1792-1866 DNB 

Hinkelmann, Abr. Germany 1652-1695 St. 223; ADB; NBU 

Hinlopen, Jelmer Holland 18th c. NNBW 8, 777 

Hirth (Hirtius), Joh. Friedr. Germany 1719-1784 St. 224, Bodl. Cat. 1043; ADB; 
NBU 

Hochstet(t)er, Andreas Adam Germany 1668-1717 Protestant St. 225; ADB 

Hody, Humphrey England 1659-1707 DNB; NBU 

Hoffmann, Jo. Ge. Germany fl. 1767 Heb. Grammar, Giessen, 1767 

Holland, Thomas England d. 1612 DNB; C. Roth, Bodl. Lib. Record, 
6 (1966), 245 

Hollenberg, W. Germany fl. 1861 Heb. Grammar, Berlin 1861 

Holten, Albert Germany fl. 1675 St. 226 

Hombergk, Joh. Friedr. Germany 1673-1748 Reformed Ch. ADB 

Hommel, Karl Ferd. Germany 1722-1781 St. 227, Bodl. Cat. 1046; ADB; 
NBU 

Honert, Taco Hajo van den Holland 1666-1740 NNBW 

Honorius Scotland fl. 1452 Cistercian (?) St. A. 27 

Hooght, Everardus van der Holland fl. 1686 Heb. Grammar, Amsterdam 1686 

Hoornbeck, Joh. Holland 1617-1666 Dutch Ref. NNBW; ADB 

Horche, Heinr. Germany 1652-1729 Separatist ADB 

Horne, Robert England 1519(?)-1580 DNB; L. Roth, Journ. Sem. 
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Hottinger, Joh. Heinr. Switzerland 1620-1667 Swiss Ref. St. 228, Nachtrag p.121, Bodl. 
Cat. 1038; ADB; NBU; Enc. 
Br" 

Hottinger, Joh. Heinr. II Germany 1681-1750 Swiss Ref. St. 229, Bodl. Cat. 1048; ADB; 
NBU 

Hottinger, Joh. Jakob Switzerland 1652-1735 

Houbigant(-ius), Chas. Franc. France 1686-1783 NBU 

Houting, Hendrik Holland fl. 1695 Calvinist St. 230, Bodl. Cat. 1048 

Hrabski, Janos Hungary 1625-1678 Calvinist Szin; Zov. 

Hubschmann, |. Matth. Germany fl. 1751 Heb. Grammar (Geschwinder 
Hebraer), Eisenach, 1751 

Huerga, Cipriano de la Spain ? Colomils, Ital. et Hisp. Orientalis, 
index (only). 

Huet, Pierre Daniel France 1630-1721 Jesuit NBU; Enc. Br." 

Hufnagel, G.F. Germany fl. 1795 St. 231, Bodl. Cat. 2720, 
Add. 1049 

Hugh of St. Cher France 1200(?)-1263 Dominican Enc. Br."; Smalley, Study of 
Bible in M. Ages”, 398 

Hugh of St. Victor Flanders, France 1078(?)-1141 Victorine NBU; Enc. Br."'; Smalley, op. 
cit., 398 

Hugo Insulanus, T. St. 232 

Huldrich(-icus), Joh. Jac. Switzerland 1683-1731 St. 233, Bodl. Cat. 1049; NBU 

Hulse(-ius), Ant. Holland 1615-1685 Calvinist St. 234, Bodl. Cat. 1049; NNBW 

Hulsius, Paul Holland 1653-1712 Dutch Ref. NNBW 

Hunt, Thomas England 1696-1774 DNB; NBU 

Hupfeld, Hermann Chr. Karl Friedr. Germany 1796-1866 ADB; NBU; Enc. Br." 

Huré (Hureus), Car. France 1639-1717 Jansenist NBU 

Husen, Franc. van Holland fl. 1676 St. 235, Bodl. Cat. 1050 


Hussgen, Johannes, see 
Oecolampadius, Johannes 


Huszi, Gyorgy Hungary 1710-1768 Calvinist Marm; Szin; Zov. 

Hutter(-us), Elias Germany 1553- 1607(?) ADB 

Hyde (H(e)ydius), Thomas England 1636-1703 St. 236, Bodl. Cat. 1050; DNB; 
NBU; Trans. Jew. Hist. Soc. 
Engl., Index 

Iken(ius), Conrad Germany 1689-1753 St. 237, Bodl. Cat. 1054; ADB; 
NBU 

Imbonati(-tus), Carlo Guiseppe Italy 1650(?)-1696 Cistercian St. 238, Bodl. Cat. 1052; NBU 

Jacobi, J. Ad. Germany fl. 1797 Heb. Grammar, Jena, 1797 

Jacob(s)(-bius), Henry England 1608-1652 St. 239; Foster 

Jahn, Joh. Austria 1750-1816 ADB; NBU; Enc. Br." 

Janvier (Januarius), René France 1613-1682 Benedictine St. 240, Bodl. Cat. 1249; NBU 

Jarrett, Thomas England 1805-1882 DNB 


Jean Frangois de Binans, see Binans, 
Jean Frangois de 


Jehne, Lebr. H.S. Germany fl. 1790 Heb. Grammar, Altona, 1790 
Jenei, Gyorgy Hungary 17th c. Calvinist Dan 

Jennings, David England 1691-1762 Dissenter DNB; NBU 

Jetzius, Paul Germany fl. 1729 Heb. Grammar, Stettin, 1729 


Jiménez de Cisneros, Francisco, see 
Ximénez de Cisneros, Francisco 


Johannes Luccae Italy fl. 1406 St. A. 31, 254, Nachtrag p. 87, 
Heb. Bibliog. xv, 39; Z.D.M.G. 
25, 404 

Johannson, Th. Carl Denmark fl. 1835 Heb. Grammar, Copehagen, 1835 

Jones, William England 1746-1794 DNB; NBU 
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Jong, P. de Holland 1832-1890 NNBW 1, 1227 
Jud(a), Leo Germany, Switzerland 1482-1542 Reformer ADB; NBU; Enc. Br."' 
Junius (Du Jon), Franc. France, Holland 1545-1602 Huguenot NNBW 
Jurieu, Pierre France, Holland 1639-1713 Huguenot NNBW; NBU; Enc. Br." 
Justinianus, Aug., see Giustiniani, 
Agostino 
Juynboll, Dietrich Will. (Joh.?) van Holland 1802-1861 NNBW 
Kalau, Abr., see Calov(ius), Abr. 
Kallai, Kopis Janos Hungary 1645-1681 Calvinist Zov; Dan 
Kalmar, Gyorgy Hungary 1726-178? Calvinist Marm; Szin; Zov; Pap. 
Kals, Joh. Guil. Holland b. 1702 NNBW 
Kalthoff, J.A. Germany fl. 1837 Heb. Grammar, Ratisbon, 1837 
Kamarasi, Pal Hungary 1693-1735 Calvinist Szin; Zov; Pap. 
Kampen, Jan van, see Campen(-sis), 
Jan van 
Kaposi, Samuel Hungary 1660-1713 Calvinist Marm; Szin; Zov. 
Karolyi, Gaspar Hungary 1529-1592 Calvinist Marm; Szin; Zov; K.G. Budapest, 
1958 
Kaszaniczky, Adam (de Nagy Hungary 1748-1804 Catholic Marm; Szin 
Selmecz) 
Katona Gelei, Istvan Hungary 1589-1649 Calvinist Marm; Szin; Zov; Karoly 
Brassay, G.K.I. Hajdunanas, 
1903 
Kehe, G.J. Russia ? Meuschen, Nov. Test. ex Talmude 
Illustr. 264, 23 
Kekkermannus, Balth. Germany fl. 1625 Heb. Grammar, Hanau, 1625 
Keller, Gottl. Wilh. Germany 17th c. St. 243, Bold. Cat. 1582 
Kelp, Marton Hungary, (Germany?) 1659-1694 Szin; Zov; ADB 
Kemink, H.H. Holland 1817-1861 NNBW 3, 676 
Kemmel, Janos Hungary 1636-1685 Calvinist Marm; Szin; Dan 
Kennicott, Benjamin England 1718-1783 DNB; NBU 
Keresztes, Jészef Hungary 1846-1888 Calvinist Szin; Zov. 
Keresztesi, Pal Hungary 1711-1734 Calvinist Marm; Szin. 
Kereszturi, Balint Hungary 1634-1680 Calvinist Marm; Szin; Zov. 
Kern, Mihaly Hungary 1731-1795 Calvinist Marm; Szin; Zov. 
Kerssenbroich, Hermanus Germany fl. 1560 Heb. Grammar, Cologne, 1560 
Kesler (Chesselius, Ahenarius), Joh. Switzerland 1502-1574 Lutheran Ugolini 28, 766; Enc. Rel Kn. 
Conrad 
Keyworth, Thomas England 1782-1852 DNB 
Kiber, David, see Kyber, David 
Kihn, H. Germany fl. 1885 Heb. Grammar (with D. Shilling), 
Freiburg, 1885 
Kilbye, Richard England 1561(?)-1620 DNB; NBU 
King, Geoffrey England c.1567-1630 Venn 
Kingsmill, Thos. Reg. England fl. 1605 DNB 
Kircher, Athanasius Germany, France, Italy 1602-1680 Jesuit St. 244, Nachtrag p.121, Bodl. 
Cat. 1584; ADB; NBU 
Kirschner, Conrad, see Pellicanus, 
Conrad 
Kismarjai Weszelin, PFI Hungary 1600-1645 Calvinist Marm; Szin; Pap; Dan 
Klai, Joh., see Clajus, Johannes 
Klemm, Jac. Friedr. Germany fl. 1783 Heb. Grammar, Tiibingen, 1783 
Klemm, Joh. Christ. Germany fl. 1745 Heb. Lex., Tiibingen, 1745 
Kloppenburgh, Joh. Holland 1592-1652 NNBW; NBU 
Knipe, Thomas England 1638-1711 DNB 
Knollys, Manserd England 1599(?)-1691 Baptist DNB 
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Knorr von Rosenroth, Christian Germany 1636-1689 Lutheran St. 245, Bodl. Cat. 1586; ADB; 
NBU 

Knowlles, Richard England fl. 1600 Grk. & Heb. Grammar, London, 
1600 

Koch, Friedr. Christ. Germany fl. 1740 Heb. Grammar, Jena, 1740 

Koch (Cocceius), Johannes Holland 1603-1669 Calvinist St. 149, Bodl. Cat. 847; NNBW; 


ADB; NBU; Enc. Br." 
Kochhaff, David, see Chytraeus, David 


Kocsi Cserg6, Istvan Hungary 1700-1726 Calvinist Marm; Szin; Zov. 

Kocsi Major, Ferenc Hungary 1680-1743 Calvinist Marm; Szin 

Kocsi Sebestyén, Istvan Hungary 1761-1841 Calvinist Marm; Szin; Zov. 

Koecher, Herm. Friedr. Germany fl. 1783 St. 246, Bodl. Cat. 1586 
Koenig, Gu. Germany fl. 1847 St. 348 

Koenig, Sam. Switzerland 1670-1750 St. 248, 332, Bodl. Cat. 245-6 


Koepfel, Wolfgang Fabricius, see 
Capito, Wolfgang Fabricius 


Koeppen, Nic. Germany fl. 1709 St. 249, Bodl. Cat. 2372 
Koeppen, Nic. ? fl. 1720-1730 Lutheran St. 249 
Koleséri, Samuel Hungary 1634-1683 Calvinist Marm; Szin; Zov. 
Komaromi, Csipkes Gyorgy Hungary 1628-1678 Calvinist Karolyi Gaspar, K.C.G. Budapest, 
1940 
Koolhaas, Jo. Christoph. Germany fl. 1670 Heb. Grammar, Coburg, 1670 
Koolhaas, Willem Holland 1709-1773 Br. Mus. Cat. 
Korési, Mihaly Hungary 1706-1775 Calvinist Marm; Szin; Zov. 
K6rési, Uri Janos Hungary 1724-1796 Calvinist Marm; Szin; Zov.; |. Goldziher, 
K.U.J., Budapest, 1908 
Kosegarten, Joh. Gottfr. Ludw. Germany 1792-1860 St. 250, Bodl. Cat. 720; ADB; 
NBU 
Krafft, Karl Germany fl. 1839 St. 251, Bodl. Cat. 1589 
Kraut, Paul Sweden fl. 1703 St. 252 
Kromayer, Jo. Germany 1576-1643 NBU 
Kuemmel, Caspar Germany fl. 1688 Heb. Grammar, Wiirtzburg, 1688 
Kyber (Kiber), David Alsace 16th c. St. 253, Bodl. Cat. 1950 
Kypke, Georg David Germany 1724-1779 NBU 
Lakemacher, Joh. Gottf. Germany 1695-1736 St. 254, Bodl. Cat. 1593 
Lamy, Bernhard France 1646-1715 Catholic Ugolini 32, 572; Enc. Rel. Kn. 
Landrianij, Ignazid Italy 1579-1642 Catholic 
Lang, Kristof Hungary 1642-170? Calvinist Marm; Szin; Zov. 
Lange, J. Christian Germany 1669(?)-1756 Lutheran St. 255, Bodl. Cat. 1596; ADB; 
NBU 
Lange(-ius), W. Germany, Italy fl. 1710 St. 256, Bodl. Cat. 1596 
Langenes, Henr. Holland fl. 1720 St. 257, Bodl. Cat. 1887 
Langenstein, Heinr. von, see Henry of 
Hessen 
Langier, Jo. Jac ? ? St. 258 
Lapide, Cornelius B (van den Flanders 1566-1637 Jesuit B.N. Belg; Enc. Br." 
Steen) 
Laskai, Matko Janos Hungary 1605-1663 Calvinist Szin; Dan 
Latouche, Auguste France fl. 1836 Heb. Grammar, Paris, 1836 
Laurence, Richard England 1760-1838 DNB 
LAvocat, Jean Bapt. France fl. 1755 Heb. Grammar, Paris, 1755 
Layfield, John England d. 1617 DNB 
Lazzarelli, Lodovico Italy 1450-1500 
Le Clerc, Jean Thomas, see Clerc, 
Jean Thomas 
Lederlin, Joh. Heinr. Alsace 1672-1737 St. 259; ADB; NBU 
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Lee, Edward England 1482(?)-1544 DNB; NBU; F. Perez Castro, 
Alfonso de Zamora, 1vii 
Lee, Samuel England 1625-1691 Puritan DNB 
Lee, Samuel England 1783-1852 DNB; NBU 
Le Févre (Faber Boderianus) de la France, Flanders 1541-1598 Catholic NBU; Colomiés, Gallia Orient.; 
Boderie, Guy F. Secret, Le Z6har chez... 
chrétiens, 139 
Le Févre de la Boderie, Nicolas France, Flanders 1550-1613 Catholic F. Secret, ibid. 
Lefévre d’Etaples (Faber Stapulensis), France 1455(?)-1537(?) Evangelical NBU; Enc. Br." 
Jacques 
Lehmann, Ge. Heinr. Germany 1619-1699 St. 259b, Nachtrag p.121, Bodl. 
Cat. 233 
Leib, Chilian Germany 1471-1548 St. 260, Berlin Cat. i, 53, ii, v 
(MS 77) 
Leigh, Edward England 1602-1671 Puritan DNB; NBU 
LeLong, Jac. France 1665-1721 St. 261, Bodl. Cat. 1599, 
Addenda; NBU; Ene. Br."' 
Lemoine, Henry England 1766-1812 DNB 
L’Empereur, Constantin van Oppyck Holland 1591-1648 St. 174, Nachtrag p.121, Bodl. 
Cat. 971 NNBW 8, 1031; ADB 
(S.V. Emp.) 
Lent, Joh. B Germany fi. late 17th c. Reformed Ch. Ugolini 23, 1020 
Lenz, Jo. Leonh. Germany fl. 1700 St. 262 
Leo, Christopher England fl. 1836 Heb. Grammar, Cambridge, 1836 
Leon, Andrés, see Zamora, Andreas 
de Leon 
Le6n, Luis de Spain 1527-1591 Catholic NBU; Ene. Br."' 
Leopold, Em. Friedr. Germany fl. 1832 Heb. & Chald. Grammar, Leipzig, 
1832 
Lepusculus, Sebastian Switzerland 1501-1576 St. 263, Bodl. Cat. 1604 
Le Tartrier, Adrien France fl. 1586 
Lethenyei, Janos Hungary 1723-1804 Catholic Marm; Szin. 
Lette, G.J. Holland 1724-1760 NNBW 10, 515 
Leusden, Joh. Holland 1624-1699 Calvinist St. 264, Leiden Cat. 3; NNBW 9, 
601; NBU 
Lewis, Thomas England 1689- 1749 (?) DNB 
Leydekker (Leid-), Melchior Holland 1642-1721/2 Calvinist St. 265, Bodl. Cat. 1622; NNBW; 
NBU 
Liebentanz, Mich. Germany before 1701 Lutheran Ugolini 7, 1034 
Lightfoot, John England 1602-1675 St. 266; DNB; NBU 
Lindberg, Jac. Christian Denmark b. 1797 Heb. Grammar, Copenhagen, 
1822; NBU 
Lippomani, Marco Italy fl. 1440 St. A. 33, Heb. Ubers. 320 A. 411; 
MS Bodl. Neubauer 2174 
Lischovini, Janos Hungary 1662-172? Calvinist Marm; Szin. 
Lisznyai, K. Pal Hungary 1630-1695 Calvinist Marm; Szin; Zov. 
Lively, Edward England 1545(?)- 1605 DNB; E. Rosenthal, Essays...S.A. 
Cook (ed. D.W. Thomas), 1950 
Lizel, Geo. Germany 1694-1761 Heb. Grammar, Speyer, 1739; 
ADB 
Lloyd, Henry England 1795-1831 Venn 
Loescher, Valentin Ernst Germany 1672/3-1749 Lutheran ADB; NBU 
Loeser, Margaret Sybilla, see 
Einsiedel, Margaret Sybilla 
Losa, Isabella Spain 1491-1564 Zeitschr. f. Heb. Bibl. xx, 68 
Loscan, Joh. Friedr. Germany fl. 1710 St. 266a 
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Losius, Joh. Justus ? 18th c. St. 267, Bodl. Cat. 675 
Losontzi Hanyoki, Istvan Hungary 1709-1780 Calvinist Marm; Szin; Zov. 
Louis de Valois, of Alais France fl. 1646 F. Secret, Rev. Et. Juives 126 
(1967), 423 
Louise Amoena Germany 17th c. Zeitschr. f. Heb. Bibl. xx, 68 
Lowndes, Is. ? fl. 1837 Heb. Grammar in Greek, Malta, 
1837 
Lowth (Louth), Robert England 1710-1787 DNB; NBU 
Lucca, John of, see Johannes Luccae 
Lucrecius, see Widmanstetter, Johann 
Albrecht 
Ludolf, Susanna Magdalena Germany fl. 1700 Zeitschr. f. Heb. Bibl. xx, 68 
Ludovicus Sancti Francisci, see Sao 
Francisco, Luiz de 
Ludwig (Ludovicus,-ci), Christ. L. Germany 1663-1732 St. 268, Bodl. Cat. 1632 
Lull(-ius) (Lully), Raimon Spain 1235(?)-1315 St. A. 33, Hebr. Ubers. 475; NBU; 
Enc. Br. 
Lund, David Sweden 1666-1747 Lutheran St. 269, Bodl. Cat. 274; NBU 
Lund, John Denmark 1638-1684 Lutheran ADB 
Luther, Martin Germany 1483-1546 Reformer ADB; NBU; Enc. Br." 
Lyre (Lyra), Nicholas de, see Nicholas 
de Lyre (Lyranus) 
McCaul, Alexander Ireland, England c. 1799-1863 Anglican St. 270, Bodl. Cat. 871, 
1844; DNB 
Macha, Joh. Austria 1798-1845 (?) Catholic B.L.K. Oest. 
Madi, Janos Hungary 1705-1772 Calvinist Marm; Szin; Zov. 
Madrigal, Alfonso Tostado, see 
Tostado, Alfonso de Madrigal 
Magnus, Gyérgy Hungary 1645-171? Calvinist Marm; Szin; Zov. 
Mai, Joh. Heinr. (jun.) Germany 1688-1732 St. 271, Hamburg Cat. vi 
Major, Jozsef Hungary 1739-1790 Lutheran Szin. 
Makai, Gergely Hungary 17th c. Calvinist Marm; Szin; Zov. 
Malamina, Caesar Italy fl. 1774 St. 272 (+293 suppl.) 
Maldonado, Juan de Spain 1533-1583 Jesuit Enc. Univ. Illustr. Eur.-Amer. 32, 
498 
Mall, Sebastian Germany fl. 1808 Heb. Grammar, Landshut, 1808 
Manetti, Gianozzo Italy 1396-1459 St. A. 35, Nachtrag p. 87; NBU 
Manfred Hohenstaufen, King of Sicily Italy 1233-1266 St. A. 34, Heb. Ubers, 268; NBU; 
Enc. Br." 
Manger, Samuel Hendrik Holland 1735-1791 NNBW 9, 644 
Manjacoria, Nicholas Italy fl. 1145 Cistercian R. Loewe, Cambr. Hist. of Bible, 
ii, ed. G. Lampe, 1969, 144 f. 
Mansperger, Joseph Julian Austria 1724-1788 Catholic B.L.K. Oest. 
Mara (Mare), William de (la) England, France fl. 1280 Franciscan DNB; R. Loewe, op. cit., 149f. 
Marchina, Maria Italy d. 1646 Zeitschr. f. Heb. Bibl. xx, 68 
Marck, Joh. van Holland 1655/6-1731 Calvinist NNBW 
Maria Eleonore, wife of Ludwig Philipp Germany fl. 1669 Zeitschr. f. Heb. Bibl. xx, 68 
of Pfalz 
Maria Elizabeth, daughter of Christian Germany (?)1680-1741 Zeitschr. f. Heb. Bibl. xx, 68 
Albrecht +B.N. Belg. (M.E. Theresa 
Josephine) 
Mariana, Juan de Spain 1536-1624 Jesuit NBU; Enc. Br." 
Marini, Marco Italy 1541-1594 Augustinian St. 273 
Marlorat(-us) du Pasquier, Augustin France C. 1506-1562 (? 3) Reformer, (Calvinist) NBU 
Marperger, Bernhard W. Germany 1682-1746 Lutheran ADB 
Marsham, John England 1602-1685 DNB; NBU 
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Marsilius Ficinus, see Ficino, 
Marsiglio 
Marti, Benedictus, see Aretius, 
Benedictus 
Martinet, A. Germany fl. 1873 Heb. Grammar (with G. Rigeler), 
Bamberg, 1873 
Martinez, Martinus France fl. 1548 Heb. & Aramaic Grammar, Paris, 
1548 
Martinez Cantalapiedra, Martin Spain untraced 
Martini, Christoph. Sam. ? Germany Lutheran Meuschen, Novum Test. ex 
Talmude Illustr., 212, 18 
Martini, Jo. Benjamin Germany fl. 1710 Meuschen, 266, 25; Br. Mus. Cat. 
Martini, Raimundo (Raymond) Spain d. 1282 Dominican 
Martinius, Petrus France fl. 1568 Protestant Heb. Grammar, Paris, 1568 
Martinus, Dirck (Theodoricus) Martens Flanders fl. c. 1520 Heb. Lex., Louvain, c.1520 
Martonfalvi, Toth Gyorgy Hungary 1635-1681 Calvinist Szin; Zov; Dan. 
Martyr, Peter (Pietro Martire Vermigli) _ Italy, Alsace, England, 1500-1562 Augustinian, turned Re- DNB; NBU 
Switzerland former 
Masclefius, Franc. France 1662-1728 NBU 
Masius (Maes), Andreas Flanders, Italy 1514/5-1573 (nominal) Catholic B.N. Belg.; ADB 
Matthias Aquarius ? fl. 1581 St. 274, Nachtrag p. 121 
Matthias, Elias Germanus Germany ? St. 275; Monats. Gesch. u. Wiss. 
Jud., 1895/6, 280 
Maurer, Fr. J.V.D. Germany fl. 1851 Heb. & Chal. Lex., Stuttgart, 1851 
Mayr, George Germany 1565-1623 NBU; Heb. Grammar, Ausburg, 
1616 
Medgyesi, PFI Hungary 1605-1663 Calvinist Venet.; Szin; Zov; Dan 
Meelfuehrer Joh. M. Germany 1570-1640 St. 276, Nachtrag p.122; D. 
Kaufmann Mem. Vol., 462 
Meetkerke, Edward England 1590-1657 DNB 
Megerlin, David Fr. Germany d. 1778 St. 277 
Meier, Ernst Hein. Germany 1813-1866 Heb. Lex. Mannheim, 1845 
Meinhart, Geo. Friedr. Germany 1651-1718 Lutheran Ugolini, 23, 812 
Meinigius, Christ. Gottl. Germany fl.1712 Heb. Lex., Leipzig, 1712 
Melanchthon (Schwarzerd), Philipp Germany 1497-1560 Reformer 
Melchior, Alb. Wilh. Germany 1685-1738 NNBW 
Melchior, Joh. Germany 1646-1689 ADB 
Melius, Juhasz Péter Hungary 1536-1572 Calvinist Kohn; Marm; Szin; Zov. 
Mellissander, Casparus Flanders fl. 1586 Heb. Grammar, Antwerp, 1586 
Menochio, Giovanni Stefano Italy 1575/6-1655 Jesuit NBU 
Menschen, Gerhard, see Meuschen, 
Gerhard 
Merc(i)er (Mercerus), Jean France d. 1570 St. 278, Bodl. Cat. 1748; NBU 
Metcalfe, Robert England 1590(?)-1652 DNB 
Metzlar Holland 19th c. untraced 
Meuschen (Menschen, Musculus), Germany 1680-1743 NBU 
Gerhard 
Meyer (Meier), Joh. Holland (?)1651-1725 (?) — Calvinist St. 279, Bodl. Cat. 1753; NNBW 
Meyer (Mayer), Joh. Fr. Germany 1650-1712 Lutheran ADB; Ugolini, 1, 378, 23, 792 
Michaelis, Joh. David Germany 1717-1791 ADB; NBU; Enc. Br." 
Michaelis, Joh. Heinr. Germany 1668-1738 St. 280; ADB; NBU 
Midhorp, Joh. ? fl. 1562 St. 281, Bodl. Cat. 552 (no. 
3562a) 
Mieg, Joh. Fried. Germany 1642-1691 (?) St. 282; Rev. Et. Juives 20, 266; 
ADB 
Mill, David Holland 1692-1756 Calvinist St. 283, Bodl. Cat. 1756; NNBW 
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Mill, Joh. England 1645-1707 DNB; NBU; Ugolini 6, 1145 

Mill, William Hodge England 1792-1853 DNB 

Milner, John England 1628-1702 Non-juror DNB; NBU 

Milton, John England 1608-1674 Puritan DNB; L. Roth, Journ. Sem. 
Stud. 6 (1961), 213 

Mirandola, Giovanni Pico della Italy 1463-1494 

Misztotfalusi, Kis Miklés Hungary 1650-1702 Calvinist Marm; Szin; Zov; Zador Tordai, 
M.K.M., Budapest, 1965 

Mitternacht, Jo. Seb. Germany fl. 1645 Heb. Grammar, Jena, 1645 

Moeller,Helena Sybilla Wagenseil Germany fl. 1700 Zeitschr. f. Heb. Bibl. xx, 69 

Molinaea, Maria ? 17thc. Zeitschr. f. Heb. Bibl. xx, 68 

Molitor, Christoph. Germany fl. 1659 St. 285 

Moller, Daniel Germany, Hungary 1642-1712 Calvinist Marm; Szin; NBU; ADB 

Molnar, Janos Hungary 1757-1819 Calvinist Venet; Szin; Zov. 

Molza-Porrino, Tarquinia Italy (2)1542-1617 Zeitschr. f. Heb. Bibl. xx, 68; NBU 

Montagnana, Petrus Italy fl. 1478 St. A. 40 

Montaldi, Jos. Italy fl. 1789 Heb. & Chald. Lex., Rome, 1789 

Montano, Benito Arias, see Arias 

Montano, Benito 

Montfalcon(-ius), Bern. de France, Italy 1655-1741 St. 286, Bodl. Cat. 1758; NBU; 
Enc. Br." 

Moonen, Arnold Holland 1644-1711 Reformed Ch. NNBW 

More, Alexander Scotland 1616-1670 Calvinist DNB; NBU 

Moré, Eugéne France fl. 1837 

More, Henry England 1614-1687 St. 288, Bodl. Cat. 2804, no. 
6409b; DNB; NBU 

Morgan, Robert England 1665-1745 S. Levy, Jew. Hist. Soc. Engl. 
Misc. 4 (1942) 

Morgan, William Wales 1540(?)-1604 DNB 

Morin, Jean France 1591-1659 Protestant, converted to St. 287; NBU 


Morini, Stephanus 

Mornay, Philippe de (Du 
Plessis—Mornay) 

Moser, Ph. N. 

Mosheim, Joh. Lorenz von 

Mott, John 


Moyne, Etienne le 
Mudge, Zachary 
Muenden, Christian 
Muenster, Sebastian 


Muh, Jos. 

Muhle(-ius), Hein. 

Muis, Simon Marotte de 
Muller, August 

Muller, Joh. Mart. 
Muller, Ludw. Christian 


Muntinge, Herman 
Murner, Thomas 


Musculus, see Meuschen, Gerhard 


Myerlin, David Fr. 
Mylius, Andreas 
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France, Holland 
France 


Germany 
Germany 
England 


France, Holland 
England 

Germany 

Germany, Switzerland 


Germany 
Germany 
France 

Germany 
Germany 
Germany 


Holland 


Alsace 


Germany 
Germany 


1624/5-1700 
1549-1623 


fl. 1795 
c. 1694-1755 
fl. 1740 


1624-1689 
1694-1769 
1684-1741 
1489-1552 


2 
1666-1730/2 
1587-1644 

fl. 1878 
1722-1781 
1734-1804 (2) 


1752-1824 
1475-1537 (?) 


d. 1778 
fl. 1639 


Catholicism 
Catholic (?) 
Huguenot 


Lutheran 


Huguenot 


Franciscan, turned 


Lutheran 


Lutheran 


Lutheran 


Franciscan 


NNBW 10, 651; NBU 
NBU; NNBW; Enc. Br." 


Heb. & Chald. Lex., Ulm, 795 

ADB; NBU; Enc. Br." 

?=J.M. (Thurston, 1699-1776); 
Venn 

NNBW 10, 634 

DNB 

ADB 

St. 292, Nachtrag p.122, Bodl. 
Cat. 2012 f; NBU; Enc. Br." 

St. 290 

St. 289, Bodl. Cat. 2004; ADB 

St. 291, Bodl. Cat. 2009; NBU 

Heb. Grammar, Halle, 1878 

ADB; NBU 

ADB; NBU; Heb. Grammar in 
Danish, Copenhagen, 1834 

NNBW 

St. 293, Bodl. Cat. 2017; NBU; 
ADB; Enc. Br." 


untraced 
Heb. Syntax, Konigsberg, 1639 
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N. (G.N.), see Norwich, William 
Naegelsbach, Carl W.E. 


Nagel, Joh. Andr. Mich. 


Nagy, Janos 

Nanasi, Lovasz Jozsef 

Neale (Nelus), Thomas 
Neander, Conradus Burgens. 
Nebrija, Antonio de 


Neckam (Nequam), Alexander 
Nerrelter, David 


Newcome, Henry 

Newton, James William 

Nicholas de Lyre (Lyranus) 

Nicholas of Manjacoria, see 
Manjacoria, Nicholas 

Nicholson, |. 


Nicolai, Jo. Fried. 
Nifanius, Christian 


Niger (Nigri), Peter, see Schwarz, Peter 


Niger, Radulphus 
Niloe, Jac. 


Nolde, Christian 
Norberg, Olav 

Norrellius, Andr. 
Norwich, William (=G.N.) 
Novarini, Aloysius 
Novenianus, Phil. 


Oberleitner, Franz Xavier 

O'Byrne 

Occitanus, Andreas Real, see Realis 
Occitanus, Andreas 

Ockley, Simon 

Odhelius, Laur. 


Oecolampadius (Hussgen, Husschein) 


Johannes 
Offerhaus, Christiaan Gerhard 
Offredus, Ludovica Saracena 
Olearius (Oelschlaeger), Gothofred 
Olearius (Oelschlaeger), Johannes 
Olshausen, Justus 
Onderliczka, Janos 
Opfergeld, Friedr. 
Opitz, Heinr. 
Opitz, Joshua Heinr. 


Opitz (Opitius), Paul Friedr. 
Orchell, Francisco 


Germany 
Germany 


Hungary 
Hungary 
England 

Germany 
Spain 


England, France 
Germany 


Ireland, England 
England 
France 


England 


Germany 
Germany 


England 
? 


Denmark, Holland 
Sweden 

Sweden 

England 

Italy 

Germany (?), France 


Austria 
England 


England 
Sweden 
Switzerland 


Holland 

France 

Germany 
Germany 
Germany 
Hungary 
Germany 
Germany 
Germany 


Germany 
Spain 


(2)1806-1859 
1710-1788 


19th c 
1701-1757 
1519-1590 (2) 
fl. 1589 
15th-16th c. 


1157-1217 
fl. 1700 


1729-1800 
fl. 1808 
(21270-1340 


fl. 1836 


1639-1683 
1629-1689 


13th c. 
? 


fl. 1650-1680 
fl. 1708 
1677-1749 
d. 1675 
1594-1650 
fl. 1520 


1789-1832 
c. 1800 


1678-1720 
(2)1664-1721 (2) 
1482-1531 


18th c. 

fl. 1606 
1604/5-1685 
1546-1623 
1800-1882 
18th c. 
1668-1746 
1642-1712 
1542-1585 


1684-1745 
? 
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Calvinist 
Calvinist 


Benedictine 


Franciscan 


Lutheran 


Reformed Ch. 


Lutheran 


Benedictine 


Reformer 


Lutheran 
Lutheran 


Calvinist 


Lutheran 
Lutheran 


ADB; Heb. Grammar, Leipzig, 
1856. 

St. 295, Nachtrag p. 122, Bodl. 
Cat. 2030; ADB 

Szin. 

Marm; Szin; Zov; Dan 

St. 296; Bodl. Cat. 2059; DNB 

Heb. Grammar, Wittenberg, 1589 

B. Hall, in Studies in Church Hist. 
5 (ed. G.J. Cuming), 1969, 
125, 134 

Loewe, Med. & Renaissance St., 
4, 1958, 17f. 

Meuschen, Nov. Test. ex Talmude 
Illustr., 221, 18 

DNB; NBU 

Heb. Grammar, London, 1808 


tr. Ewald’s Heb. Grammar, 
London, 1836 

ADB 

ADB 


St. A. 46 

Meuschen, Nov. Test. ex Talmude 
Illustr., 252, 19 Noble, James 

Meuschen, op. cit. 202, 18 

St. 269, Bodl. Cat. 2372 

St. 298, Bodl. Cat. 2804; Svensk 

St. 294, Bodl. Cat. 1875, no. 28 

NBU 

St. 299; Heb. Grammar, Paris, 
1520 

B.L.K. Oest. 

“Prof.” Heb., Swansea 


DNB; NBU 
St. 300 


untraced 

Zeitschr. f. Heb. Bibl. xx, 69 

ADB; NBU 

ADB 

ADB 

Marm; Szin. 

St. 301, Bodl. Cat. 2078; ADB 

ADB; NBU 

Meuschen, Nov. Test. ex Talmude 
Illustr. 18, 15; ADB 

St. 302; ADB; NBU 

untraced 
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Osborn, William England £11845 Heb. Lex., London, 1845 
Osiander, Luc. Germany 1534-1604 ADB; Heb. Grammar, Wittenberg, 
1569 
Osterbréck, Aggaeus ? ? St. 303 
Otho (Otto), Joh. Heinr. Switzerland d.1719 St. 304, Bodl. Cat. 2080 
Otrokécsi, Foris Ferenc Hungary 1648-1718 Catholic Venet.; Szin; Zov; Pap; 
Ferenc Fallenbuechl 0.F.F., 
Esztergom, 1899 
Otto, Gottlieb Germany fl. 1788 Heb. Grammar, Leipzig, 1788 
Ouatablé, Franciscus, see Vatable, 
Francois 
Ouseel (Oisel, Loisel), Phil. Germany 1671-1724 St. 305; NBU 
Outhuijs, Gerrit Holland fl. 1822 trs. J. Lelong on Polyglot 
Outram (Owtram), William England 1626-1679 DNB 
Outrein, Johan. d’ Holland 1662-1722 NNBW 
Overall, John England 1560-1619 DNB 
Owmann, Mart. Jac. Germany fl. 1705 St. 306 
Paggi, Angiolo Italy fl. 1863 Heb. Grammar, Florence, 1863 
Pagnini(-nus, -no), Santes (Xanctes) __ Italy, France c.1470-1536 Dominican St. 307; NBU 
Palkovic, Georg Austria 1769-1850 Lutheran B.L.K. Oest. 
Palm, Joh. Henricus van der Holland 1763-1840 NNBW 
Palmroot, Johan. Sweden 1659-1728 St. 308, Bodl. Cat. 2083; Svensk 
Pareau, Jean Henri Holland 1761-1833 NNBW 
Parkhurst, John England 1728-1797 DNB; NBU 
Parschitius, Daniel Germany fl. 1662 Heb. Grammar, Rostock, 1662 
Pasini(-nus), Giuseppe Luca Italy 1687-1770 St. 309; NBU 
Pasor, Matthias Holland, England 1599-1658 NNBW; DNB; ADB; NBU 
Pastritius, Joh. ? ? St. 310 
Pataki, Istvan Hungary 1640-1693 Calvinist Szin; Dan. 
Patzschius, H.D. Germany fl. 1778 Heb. Grammar, Lcneburg, 1778 
Paul (Paolo) Sicily fl. 1475 Dominican? St. after 310, Nachtrag, p. 87 
Paulinus, Simon Sweden (?) fl. 1692 Heb. Grammar, Abo, 1692 
Pause, Jean de la, see Plantavit(ius) 
de la Pause, Jean 
Péchi, Simon Hungary C.1565-1642 Sabbatarian (Unitarian) 
Pedro, Dom, Emperor of Brazil Portugal | 1798-1834 NBU; Enc. Br." 
Il 1825-1891 
Pellican(-us Rubeaquensis; Kirschner, Alsace, Switzerland 1478-1556 Franciscan, later Zwing- St. 311, Nachtrag p. 122; ADB; 
Kiirsner), Conrad lian Enc. Br." 
Penaforte, Raymundo of Spain c.1180-1275 Dominican NBU 
Penne, Jacobus France fl. 1699 F. Secret, Rev. Et. Juives 
126(1967), 429 
Pepercorne, James Watts England fl. 1840 S. Levy, Misc. Jew. Hist. Soc. 
Engl. 4, 1942, 78 
Pereszlényi, Pal Hungary 17th. Catholic Venet.; Szin. 
Perez Bayer, Franc. Spain 1711-1794 Enc. Univ. Illustr. Eur.-Amer. 43, 
665 
Peringer, Gustav Sweden 1651-1710 St. 312; Svensk 
Peritz, Ismar U.S.A. 19th c. untraced 
Pertsch, W.H.F. Germany fl. 1720 Lutheran St. 313, Bodl. Cat. 2095 
Peter of Alexandria Italy (?) 1342 Augustinian St. A. 38 
Peter Niger (Nigri), see Schwarz, Peter 
(Nigri) 
Peter of St. Omer France fl. 1296 St. A. 42, Heb. Ubers. 610 
Petermann, H. Germany fl. 1868 Heb. Formenlehre nach... 
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Samaritaner, Leipzig, 1868 
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Petit, Pietro Giovanni de Italy d. 1740 St. 314 
Petit, Sam. France 1594-1643 Colomils, Gallia Orient. 169f; 
NBUColomils, Gallia Orient. 
169f; NBU 
Petraeus, Nic. Denmark fl. 1627 Heb. Grammar, Copenhagen, 
1627 
Petraeus, Severus Denmark fl. 1642 Heb. Grammar, Copenhagen, 
1642 
Pettersson, J. Sweden fl. 1829 Heb. Grammar, Lund, 1829 
Pfalz, Elisabeth of, see Elisabeth, 
Abbess of Pfalz 
Pfeiffer, Augustus Germany 1640-1698 Lutheran St. 315, Bodl. Cat. 2098; ADB; 
NBU 
Pfeiffer, Aug. Fr. Germany 1748-1817 ADB; NBU 
Philippe, E. France fl. 1884 Heb. Grammar, Paris, 1884 
Philipps, Will. Thos. England fl. 1830 Heb. Grammar, Bristol, 1830 
Picinello, Felipe Spain (?), Italy ? Meuschen, Nov. Test. ex Talmude 
Illustr., 196, 18 
Pico della Mirandola, Giovanni, see 
Mirandola, Giovanni Pico della 
Picques, L. France fl. 1670 St. 316 
Pike, Samuel Scotland fl. 1802 Heb. Lex., Glasgow, 1802 
Pilarik, Andrés Hungary 1640-1702 Calvinist Szin; Zov; Dan 
Pilarik, Esaias Germany (?) fl. 1677 Heb. Grammar, Wittenberg, 1677 
Pilarik, Istvan Hungary 1644-1717 Calvinist Szin; Zov; Dan 
Piscator (Fischer), Johan. Germany 1546-1625 ADB 
Pistorius (de Nida), Joannes Nidanus Germany 1546-1608 Protestant, later St. 317, Bodl. Cat. 2406; ADB; 
Catholic NBU 
Placus, Andreas Austria fl. 1552 Heb. Grammar, Vienna, 1552 
Plantavit(ius) de la Pause, Jean France 1576-1651 Protestant, later 
Catholic 
Plato of Tivoli (Tiburtinus) Spain fl. 1116 St. A. 44, Heb. Ubers. 971; NBU 
Pocock(e), Edward England 1604-1691 DNB; Jew. Hist. Soc. Engl. index, 
Sv. 
Pocock(e), Edward England 1648-1727 DNB 
Pontack(-ous), Arnold France d. 1605 St. 319, Bodl. Cat. 2110 
Pontack England (?)1638-1720 (?) DNB 
Pontus de Tyard, see Tyard, Pontus de 
Po(o)le, Matthew England 1624-1679 DNB; NBU 
Porter, Joh. Ireland, England 1751-1819 Venn 
Porter, John Scott Ireland, England 1801-1880 Unitarian DNB 
Postel(-lus), Guillaume France, Italy 1510-1581 (expelled) Jesuit, later St. 320, Bodl. Cat. 2111; F. 
heretic Secret, Le Z6har chez... 
Kabbalistes chrétiens, 1958, 
140; NBU 
Prache, Hilaric Germany, England 1614-1679 St. 321 
Prado, Laur. Ramirez de Spain ? Colomiés, It. et Hisp. Orientalis, 
index (only) 
Praetorius, Abdias (Gottschalk Schultz) Germany 1524-1575 ADB; Heb. Grammar, Basle, 1558 
Preiswerk, S. Switzerland (?) fl. 1838 Heb. Grammar, Geneva, 1838 
Prideaux, Humphrey England 1648-1724 St. 322, Bodl. Cat. 2112; DNB; 
NBU 
Prosser, James England fl. 1838 Heb. Grammar, London, 1838 
Pruckner, Andr. Germany 1650-1680 Meuschen, Nov. Test. ex Talmude 
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Prufer, K.E. Germany fl. 1847 Kritik of Heb. Grammatology, 
Leipzig, 1847 
Pusey, Edw. Bouverie England 1800-1882 DNB 
Puteus, Archangelus Burgonovo, see 
Burgonovo, Archangelus de 
Quadros, Diego (Didacus) de Spain, Italy fl. 1733 Heb. Grammar, Rome, 1733 
Quenstedt, Joh. Andreas Germany 1617-1688 Lutheran ADB; NBU 
Quinquarboreus (Cingarbres), France d. 1587 Catholic St. 323, Bodl. Cat. 2127; NBU 
Johannes 
Quirinus, Laurus 2 fl. 1462-1471 St. A. 45 
Quistorp, Johann. (sen.) Germany 1584-1648 ADB 
Rabe, Joh. Jac. Germany 1710-1798 St. 324; ADB 
Rachelius, Joach. Germany (2)1618-1669 Heb. Grammar, Rostock, 1615; 
ADB; NBU 
Raczbészorményi, Janos Hungary 1649-1677 Calvinist Szin; Zov; Dan 
Raedt, Al(h)art de Holland (2)1645-1699 (?) NNBW 
Rainolds (Reynolds), John England 1549-1607 DNB; NBU 
Ransom, Samuel England fl. 1843 Heb. Grammar, London, 1843 
Raphelengius, Franciscus Netherlands 1539-1597 Catholic, later Cal- St. 325, Heb. Ubers. 653, Bodl. 
vinist Cat. 2130, 3084; B.N. Belg; 
ADB 
Rau (Ravis, Ravius), Christian Germany, England, 1613-1677 DNB; NBU; NNBW 
Sweden 
Rau, Joach. Just. Germany fl. 1739 Heb. Grammar, Konigsberg, 1739 
Rau, Seebald Germany, Holland 1721-1818 NNBW; NBU; ADB 
Rau, Seebald Fulco Johan. Holland 1765-1807 NNBW; NBU 
Ravelingen, Frangois van, see 
Raphelengius, Franciscus 
Raymund Martini, see Martini, 
Raimundo 
Raymund de Penaforte, see 
Penaforte, Raimundo of 
Real(-is) Occitanus, Andreas France, Holland fl. 1646 Franciscan F. Secret, Rev. Et. Juives, 126, 
423 
Reimann, Jacob. Friedr. Germany 1668-1743 ADB 
Reina, Casidoro de la Spain ? Bible translator 
Reineccius, Chr. Germany 1668-1752 St. 326; ADB 
Reinke, Laurent Germany 1797-1879 Catholic Heb. Grammar, Munster, 1861; 
ADB 
Reiske, Johann Germany (?)1641-1701 Lutheran ADB; NBU 
Reiske, Joh. Jacob Germany 1716-1774 St. 327; ADB; NBU; Enc. Br."' 
Reland, Adrian Holland 1676-1718 Calvinist St. 328, Bodl. Cat. 2137; NNBW; 
NBU; Enc. Br."' 
Renan, Joseph Ernest France 1823-1892 Lapsed Catholic 
Rendtorf, Joh. Germany ? St. 329 
Reuchlin, Antonius Germany fl. 1554 St., Bodl. Cat. 1142, no. 2 
Reuchlin (Capnio), Johann Germany 1455-1522 
Reudenius, Ambr. Germany fl. 1586 Heb. Grammar, Wittenberg, 1586 
Révai, Miklés Hungary 1740-1807 Calvinist Szin; Zov; Jozsef Melich, R.M., 
Budapest, 1908 
Reyher, C. Germany fl. 1825 Heb. Grammar, Gotha, 1825 
Reynolds, John, see Rainolds 
(Reynolds), John 
Rezzonius, Franc. (sen.) Italy 1731-1780 St. 331; Assemani, Cat. Vat. xivii 
Rhenferd. Jac. Holland 1654-1712 Lutheran St. 332, Bodl. Cat. 2140; NNBW; 
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Ribera, Francisco de ? 1537-1591 Jesuit 

Richard of St. Victor Scotland, France 12th c. Victorine B. Smalley, Study of Bible in 
Mid. Ages.’, 1952, 106f. 

Richardson, John England c.1564-1625 DNB 

Richart ? fl. 1335 Dominican St. A. 49 

Riegler, G. Germany fl. 1835 Heb. Grammar, Bamberg, 1835 

Ries, Dan. Christ. Germany fl. 1787 Heb. Grammar, Mainz, 1787 

Riesser, Joh. Germany fl. 1692 Heb. Grammar, Marburg, 1692 

Rigelet, G. Germany fl. 1873 Heb. Grammar (with A. 
Martinet), Bamberg, 1873 

Ritmeier, Chr. Hen. Germany fl. 1697 St. 333, Bodl. Cat. 2312, 2146 

Rivet, André France, Holland 1573-1651 Calvinist NNBW; ADB; NBU 

Rivinus, Tileman Andreas Germany 1601-1656 St. 334, Bodl. Cat. 2148 

Ro(h)an, Anna Princess of France (2)1584-1646 Reformed Ch. Zeitschr. f. Heb. Bibl. xx, 69; NBU 

Robertson, James Scotland 1714-1795 DNB 

Robertson, William England d.c. 1680 DNB 

Roblik, Elias Austria 1689-1765 Catholic (secular priest) B.L.K. Oest. 

Robustellus, Jos. W. Italy fl. 1655 St. 335 

Rodriguez de Castro, José Spain 1730-1799 Enc. Univ. Illustr. Eur.-Amer. 51, 
1282 

Rogers, John England 1778-1856 DNB 

Rohrbacher, René Franc. France (2)1789-1846 Heb. Grammar, Metz, 1843; NBU 

Roht, Eberhard Rudolf Germany ? Lutheran Ugolini 29, 568 

Rolle (Rooles, Roales), Robert England fl. 1555-1585 Roth, Bodl. Lib. Record, 7, 1966, 
243; Foster 

Romaine, William England 1714-1795 DNB; NBU 

Romer, Maria Barbara Lehmann von = Germany fl. 1700 Zeitschr. f. Heb. Bibl. xx, 68 

Ron, Joh. England fl. 1637 Heb. Grammar, London, 1637 

Ronnow, Magn. Holland (?) fl. 1690 St. 336, Bodl. Cat. 239 

Roorda, Taco Holland b. 1801 Heb. Grammar, Leiden, 1831 

Rosenbergius Germany fl. 1590 Heb. Grammar, Wittenberg, 1590 

Rosenmuller, E.F.C. Germany fl. 1822 Heb. & Chald. Lex., Halle, 1822 

Rosenroth, Chr. Knorr von, see Knorr 

von Rosenroth, Christian 

Roser, Jakab Hungary 1641-1689 Calvinist Marm; Szin; Zov 

Rosselius, Paul Germany fl. 1618 Heb. Grammar, Wittenberg, 1618 

Rossi, Giovanni Bern. de Italy 1742-1831 St. 337, Bodl. Cat. 2151, Add.; 
NBU; Filippo-Ugoni, Della 
Litteratura Ital., appendix 

Rota, Orazio Italy fl. 1775 

Row, John Scotland (?)1598-1672 (?) DNB 

Rowley, Alexander England fl. 1648 Haber la-talmidim, London, 1648 

Roy, ? U.S.A. fl. 183? Heb. Lex., N.Y., 183? 

Rubeaquensis, Pellicanus, see 

Pellican, Conrad 

Ruckersfelder Holland 18th c. untraced 

Rumelinas, Ge. Burchard Germany fl. 1716 Lex. Biblicus, Frankfurt, 1716 

Rus, Johann Reichard Germany 1679-1738 Lutheran Meuschen, Nov. Test. ex Talmude 
Illustr. 94, 15, 18 

Ruschat, Abr. Holland fl. 1707 Heb. Grammar, Leiden, 1707 

Rutgers, Antonie Holland 1805-1884 NNBW 2, 1244 

Sa, Manoel de Portugal, Italy 1530-1596 Jesuit NBU 

Sacy, Antoine-Isaac Sylvestre de France 1758-1838 St. 33, Bodl. Cat. 2257; NBU 

Sadler, John England 1615-1674 Puritan DNB 

St. Cher, Hugh of, see Hugh of St. Cher 

Salchli, Joh. Jac. Switzerland 1694-1774 St. 339; ADB 
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Salmeron, Alfonso Spain, Ireland 1515-1585 Jesuit NBU; Enc. Br." 

Salome, S.C. England fl. 1825 Heb. Grammar, London, 1825 

Sanden, Bernh. von (sen.) Germany 1636-1703 Lutheran ADB 

Sanden, Bernhard von (jun.) Germany 1666-1721 Lutheran ADB 

Sanctius (Sanches), Caspar Spain 1553-1620 Jesuit Meuschen, Nov. Test. ex Talmude 
Illustr. 181, 17 

Sancto Aquilino (Eisentraut), Alexius © Germany 1732-1785 Carmelite Heb. Grammar, Heidelberg, 1776; 
ADB 

Sandbichler, Alois Austria 1751-1820 Augustinian B.L.K. Oest. 

Sao Francisco, Luiz de Portugal fl. 1586 Franciscan 

Saravia, Hadrian a France, Holland, England 1531-1613 Huguenot DNB; NNBW; B.N. Belg; NBU 

Sarchi, Philip Austria, England fl. 1824 Essay on Heb. Poetry, London, 
1824 

Sartorius, Joh. Holland 1500-1570 (?) NNBW; ADB 

Sartorius, Joh. Hungary 1656-1729 (?) Calvinist (?) St. 340; Dan; ADB 

Saubert, Johann Germany (?)1638-1688 (?) — Lutheran St. 341, Bodl. Cat. 2505; ADB 

Saurin, Jacques Holland, England 1677-1730 Huguenot NNBW; NBU 

Scaliger, Joseph Justus France, Holland 1540-1609 Calvinist S. Reinach, Rev. Et Juives 88, 
1929, 171 f; NNBW; ADB; Enc. 
Br" 

Scerbo Italy fl. 1888 Heb. Grammar, Florence, 1888 

Schaaf, Carolus Germany, Holland 1646-1729 Heb. Grammar, Leiden, 1716; 
NNBW 

Schach (Scacchi), Fortunato(-tus) Italy 1570-1640 Augustinian Ugolini 32, 806 

Schadaeus, Elias Alsace fl. 1591 Heb. Grammar, Strasbourg, 1591 

Schaefer, Lud. Christoph. Germany fl. 1720 Heb. Lex., Berburg, 1720 

Schauffler, Wilh. Gottl. Germany, U.S.A. 1798-1883 Heb. Grammar in Span., Smyrna, 
1852; D Am. B 

Scheidt (Scheidius), Balth. Alsace 1614-1670 Lutheran St. 342; ADB 

Scheidt (Scheidius?), Everard Holland 1742-1794 Heb. Grammar, Harderwick, 
1792; NNBW 

Scheltinga, Theodorus Holland 1703-1780 NNBW 9, 975 

Scherlogus, Paul ? ? Catholic Meuschen, Nov. Test. ex Talmude 
Illustr., 24, 14-17 

Scherping, Jacob Sweden fl. 1737 St. 343 

Scher(t)zer(-us), Joh. Adam Germany 1628-1683 St. 344, Bodl. Cat. 2563; ADB 

Schi(c)k(h)ard(us), Wilhelm Germany 1592-1635 Lutheran St. 345, Bodl. Cat. 2564; ADB; 
NBU 

Schindler, Valentin Germany d. 1604 St. 346, Bodl. Cat. 2566; ADB 

Schleidan (Sleidanus), Joh. Germany 1506/7-1556 Catholic, later Lutheran ADB; NBU; B.N. Belg; Enc. Br."' 

Schleusner, Joh. Friedr. Germany 1759-1831 ADB 

Schlevogt (Slevogt), Paul Germany 1596-1655 Lutheran ADB (Slevogt) 

Schmid, Anton Austria 1765-1855 Catholic B.L.K. Oest. 

Schmidt, Joach. Friedr. Germany fl. 1708 Heb. Grammar, Frankfurt, 1708 

Schmidt, Johan. Andr. Germany 1652-1726 Lutheran ADB; Meuschen, Nov. Test. ex 
Talmude Ilustr., 73, 15 

Schmidt, Karl Benjamin Germany fl. 1789 Heb. Grammar, Lemgo, 1789 

Schmied(t), Sebast. Alsace fl. 1656 Lutheran St. 347, Bodl. Cat. 2568 

Schnabel, Hieronymus Wilh. ? ? Meuschen, op. cit. 255, 19 

Schnelle(-lius), Sebald Germany 1621-1651 St. 348, Bodl. Cat. 2569 

Schnurrer, Christ. Friedr. Germany, England 1724-1822 St., Bodl. Cat. 2668; ADB 

Schoettgen, Johan. Christian Germany 1687-1751 Lutheran St. 350 

Scholl(-ius), J.C.F. Germany ? Hebr. Laut. u. Formenlehre, 
Leipzig, 1867 

Scholz, Hermann Germany fl. 1867 St. 351; NNBW B.N. Belg; ADB; 
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Schotanus, Christ. Holland 1603-1671 Reformed Ch. 

Schottanus, Andr. Flanders, Spain, France, 1552-1629 Jesuit St. 349, Bodl. Cat. 2572; ADB 

Italy 

Schramm, David (Agricola) ? fl. 1615 Heb. Grammar, c. 1615 (?Place) 

Schreckenfuchs, Erasmus Oswald Germany 1511-1575 St. 353, Bodl. Cat. 673, no. 3 

Schreier, Norbert Hungary 1744-1811 Catholic Szin; Zov 

Schroeder, Johan. Friedr. Germany fl. 1823 Heb. Lex., Leipzig, 1823 

Schroeder, Jo. Joachim Germany 1680-1756 St. 354, cf. Bodl. Cat. 2574; ADB 

Schroeder, Nicolaus Wilh. Hungary, Holland 1721-1798 (?) Calvinist NNBW; ADB 

Schubert, Heinr. Fr. W. Germany fl. 1830 Heb. Grammar, Schneeberg, 
1830 

Schudt, Johan. Jacob Germany 1664-1722 Lutheran St. 355; ADB 

Schuenemann, Chr. Heinr. Germany fl. 1709 Heb. Grammar, Leipzig, 1709 

Schult, Johan. ? fl. 1696 St. 356, 308 

Schulten, Carl Sweden fl. 1725 St. 357, Bodl. Cat. 2574; Svensk 

Schulten(s), Albrecht Holland 1686-1756 NNBW; NBU; Enc. Br." 

Schultens, Heinrich Albert Holland 1749-1793 NNBW; NBU; Enc. Br." 

Schultens, Johan. Jac. Holland 1716-1778 NNBW; NBU; Enc. Br." 

Schultz, Gottschalk, see Praetorius, 

Abdias 

Schul(t)z, Johan. Chr. Friedr. Germany (?) fl. 1785 Heb. Lex. 

Schupart, Johan. Geo. (? Gottfried) Germany 1677-1730 Lutheran ADB; Heb. Grammar, Leipzig, 
1709 

Schurman(n), Anna Maria Holland 1607-1678 Zeitschr. f. Heb. Bibl. xx, 69; 
ADB; NBU 

Schwab, Johan. P. Germany fl. 1745 St. 358, Bodl. Cat. 2030, no.7 

Schwarz, Johan. Conr. Germany 1677-1747 Lutheran ADB 

Schwarz (Nigri), Peter Germany, Spain c. 1435-c. 1483 Dominican St. A. 41; NBU 

Schwenter, Daniel Germany 1585-1636 St. 359, Bodl. Cat. 2575; ADB 

Scio, P. Spain ? Bible translator 

Scot(t), Michael Scotland, Italy (2)1175-1234 DNB 

Scots, David Scotland (2)1770-1834 DNB 

Sebastianus, Aug. Nouzanus(enus) Germany fl. 1530 St. 360, Bodl. Cat. 2576 

Sebutia, Caccelia Italy fl. 1683 Zeitschr. f. Heb. Bibl. xx, 69 

Securius, PFI Hungary 1659-1721 Calvinist Szin; Pap 

Seffer, G.A. Germany fl. 1845 Heb. Grammar, Leipzig, 1845 

Seidel(-ius), Casp. Germany fl. 1638 St. 361, Bodl. Cat. 2579 

Seidenstuecker, Johan. Heinr. Phil. Germany 1765-1817 ADB; Heb. Grammar, Helmstedt 
1791 

Seidenstuecker, W.F.F. Germany fl. 1836 Heb. Grammar, Soest, 1836 

Seiferheld, Jos. Laur. Germany fl. 1763 St. 362, Bodl. Cat. 2031, no. 11; 
S. Back, Jcd. Literaturbl., 
1892, 2 

Seineccerius, Nicolaus Germany fl. 1584 Heb. Grammar, Leipzig, 1584 

Selden, John England 1584-1654 Puritan 

Senepin France (?) fl. 1888 Heb. Grammar in Fr., Freiburg, 
1888 

Serarius, Nicolaus Germany 1555-1609 Jesuit Ugolini, 24, 898; ADB 

Setiers, L.P. France fl. 1814 Heb. Grammar, Paris, 1814 

Seyfried, Christ. Sweden fl. 1664 St. 363, Bodl. Cat. 1079, 2594 

Seyfried, Henr. Germany fl. 1663 St. 364 

Sgambati(us), Scipio Italy 1595-1652 St. 365 

Sharp, Granville England 1735-1813 DNB 

Sharp, Thomas England 1693-1758 DNB; NBU 

Shaw, Thomas England 1694-1751 DNB; NBU 

Sheringham, Robert England, Holland 1602-1678 St. 366, Bodl. Cat. 2594 
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Shilling, D.(?) France fl. 1883 Heb. Grammar, Lyons, 1883 

Sigebert of Gembloux Flanders d. 1113 St. A. 51; Sitzungsber. Wiener 
Akad, 1859, 29, 309; R.Loewe, 
Cambridge Hist. Bible, 2, ed. 
G. Lampe, 1969, 141-3 

Sigonio, Carlo Italy (?)1520- 1584 Enc. Biogr. Ital; NBU; Enc. Br." 

Sike (Sykes), Henry England d. 1712 Venn 

Simon, Richard France 1638-1712 (expelled) Oratorian NBU; Enc. Br."' 

Simonis, Johan. Germany fl. 1741 Onomasticon Vet. Test., H. Halle, 
1741 

Sjdbring, P. Sweden fl. 1836 Heb. Grammar, Uppsala, 1836 

Skinner, Ralph England 16th—-17th c. St. 367; Jew. Hist. Soc. Engl. 
Misc. 4, 1942, 62f. 

Slaughter, Edward England, 1655-1729 Jesuit DNB; B.N. Belg. 

Sleidanus, Johan., see Schleidan, 

Johan. 

Slevogt, Paul, see Schlevogt, Paul 

Slonkovic, Martinus Poland fl. 1651 Heb. Grammar, Cracow, 1651 

Smal(|)ridge, George England 1663-1719 DNB 

Smith, Frederick England fl. 1870 Tr. Ewald’s Heb. Grammar, 
London, 1870 

Smith, John U.S.A. fl. 1803 Heb. Grammar, Boston, 1803 

Smith, Miles England 1568-1624 DNB 

Smith, Thomas England 1638-1710 St. 368, Bodl. Cat. 2646; DNB; 
NBU 

Sdlési, Pal Hungary 1667-1688 Calvinist Dan 

Sommer, Gottfr. Christ. Germany fl. 1734 St. 369; Scholem, Bibliography. 
Kabbalistica, no. 1081; 
Monats. Gesch. u. Wiss. Jud., 
1895/6, 423 

Somosi, P. Janos Hungary 1625-1681 Calvinist Szin; Dan 

Somossi, Janos Hungary 1783-1855 Calvinist Szin; Zov; Dan; Janos Erdélyi, 
S.J., Sarospatak, 1864 

Sonneschmid, Johan. Justus Germany fl. 1720-1770 Lutheran St. 370 

Sonntag, Christoph. Germany 1654-1717 Evangelical Lutheran ADB 

Spalding, Geo. Ludw. Germany 1762-1811 St. 371; ADB 

Spalding, Robert England d. 1626 Venn 

Spannheim, Friedr. (sen.) Holland, Switzerland 1600-1649 ADB; NNBW; NBU 

Spannheim, Friedr. (jun.) Holland 1632-1701 NNBW; ADB 

Speidelius, Johan. Chr. Germany fl. 1731 Heb. Grammar, Tibingen, 1731 

Spelman, Henry England (2)1564-1641 DNB; NBU; R. Loewe, Heb. Union 
Coll. Annual, 28, 1957, 221 
n.74 

Spencer, John England 1630-1693 DNB; NBU; Trans. Jew. Hist. Soc. 
Engl. 8, 100f. 

Spencer, Philip Jacob England (?), Germany 17th. JQR, 9 (18-96/97), 510 

Sprecher, Johan. Died. Germany fl. 1703 St. 372, Bodl. Cat. 1079, no. 25 

Springer, Daniel Germany 1656-1708 St. 373, Bodl. Cat. 2651 

Squier (Squire, Squyer), Adam England d. before 1588 Roth, Bodl. Library Record, 7, 
1966, p. 243; Foster 

Stadler, Johan. Ev. Germany fl. 1831 Heb. Lex., Munich, 1831 

Staemmer, Christoph van Holland (?) fl. 1661 St. 374, Bodl. Cat. 1445, 2651 

Stancaro(-rus), Franciscus Italy 1501-1574 Reformer ADB; NBU; Heb. Grammar, 
Basle, 1547 

Stapleton, Thomas England 1535-1598 Catholic 
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Starck (Starke), Heinr. Bened. Germany 1672-1740 Lutheran Heb. Grammar, Leipzig, 1705; 
ADB 
Starckius (Starke), Sebast. Gottfr. Germany d. 1710 St. 375; ADB 
Steen, Cornelius van den, see Lapide, 
Cornelius B (van den Steen) 
Steenbach, Joh. ? ? St. 376 
Steiner, Johan. ? fl. 1600 St. 376, n. 1 
Steinersdorff, Johan. Christ. Germany fl. 1747 Heb. Grammar, Halle, 1747 
Steinmetz, Joh. Andr. (? Adam) Poland (?) 1689-1762 St. 377, Bodl. Cat. 1391, no. 3; 
Zeitschr. f. Heb. Bibl. 1, 112; 
ADB 
Steinweg, Geo. Friedr. Germany fl. 1753 Heb. Grammar, Halle, 1753 
Stengel, Lib. Germany fl. 1841 Heb. Grammar, Freiburg, 1841 
Stenhagen, G. Sweden fl. 1705 St. 269, Bodl. Cat. 682, no. 29 
Steuco (Augustinus Steuchus Italy 1496-1549 Augustinian NBU; Enc. Br." 
Eugubinus), Agostino (Steuco de 
Gubbio) 
Stier, Ewald Rud. Germany 1800-1862 Heb. Grammar, Leipzig, 1833; 
ADB; Enc. Br." 
Stier, G. Germany fl. 1857 Heb. Lex. Leipzig, 1857 
Stiles, Ezra New England (U.S.) 1727-1795 Congregationalist D. Am. B.; Enc. Br." 
Stock, Joseph Ireland 1740-1813 DNB 
Stolberg, Balthasar Germany ? Lutheran Meuschen, Nov. Test. ex Talmude 
Illustr., 52, 15 
Stolle, Johan. Henr. Germany (?) fl. 1691 St. 328 
Strauch, Aegidius (Giles) Germany 1632-1682 Lutheran ADB 
Stridzberg, Nic. H. Sweden fl. 1731 St. 380 
Struvius, Johan. Julius Germany fl. 1697 St. 381 
Stuart, Moses U.S.A. 1780-1852 Heb. Grammar, Andover, New 
Hants, 1821; D. Am B. Enc. 
Br." 
Stubbs, Wolfran England d.1719 Venn 
Stuckuis, Joannes Guilhelmus Holland (?), France, 1542-1607 Protestant 
Switzerland 
Suetonio, Agostino Italy ? St. 383, Heb. Ubers. xxvii, line 7 
Summenhardt, Konrad Germany (2)1466-1502 St. A. 23; ADB 
Sur(renhusius(-huis, -huysen), Wil. Holland 1666-1729 Calvinist St. 382, Bodl. Cat. 2663; NNBW; 
NBU 
Sussex, Augustus Fred. Duke of England 1773-1843 DNB; NBU 
Swan, G. Sweden fl. 1706 St. 269, cf. 384, Bodl. Cat. 682, 
no. 29 
Sykes, Arthur, Ashley England (2)1684-1756 DNB 
Sykes, Henry, see Sike, Henry 
Sylvester, Johannes Hungary 16th c. “Grammatica Hungarolatina”; 
Robert Dan, S.J., Magyar 
Kényvszemle 1969, 2 
Sypkens, Hendrik Holland 19th c. NNBW 9, 1097 
Szanto, Istvan Hungary 1541-1612 Catholic Szin 
Szatmari, Otvos Istvan Hungary 1620-1665 Calvinist Szin; Zov; Dan 
Szatmar—Némethi, Mihaly Hungary 1638-1689 Calvinist Szin; Zov 
Szatmarnémeti, Mihaly Hungary, Holland (?) 1667-1709 Calvinist Szin; Zov 
Szatmarnémeti, Samuel Hungary 1658-1717 Calvinist Marm; Szin; Pap 
Szatmary, Orban Samuel Hungary 1711-1757 Calvinist Marm; Szin 
Szatmary, P. Daniel Hungary 1769-1818 Calvinist Marm; Szin 
Szegedi, Istvan Hungary 1505-1572 Calvinist Kohn; Szin; Marm 
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Székely, Istvan Hungary 1519-156? Calvinist Szin; Pap; Karoly Mohacsy, 
Karolyi Gaspar, Budapest, 
1948 

Szemiot, Alexander Austria, Poland 1800-1835 Catholic B.L.K. Oest. 

Szenczi, Molnar Albert Hungary 1574-1634 Calvinist Venet; Szin; Zov 

Szentivanyi, Marton Hungary 1653-1705 Catholic Marm; Szin 

Szigmondy, Samuel Austria fl. 1828 Heb. Grammar, Vienna, 

1828 

Szilagyi, Péter Hungary 1672-1723 Calvinist Szin; Zov; Dan 

Tailor, Francis see Tayler, Francis 

Talbot, James England 1665-1708 Venn 

Tanfield, Elisabeth England 1579-1639 Zeitschr. f. Heb. Bibliography. 
Xx, 69 

Tarnoczi, Marton Hungary 1620-1685 Lutheran Marm; Szin; Zov 

Tarnow, Johan. Germany 1586-1629 Lutheran ADB 

Tayler (Tailor, etc.), Francis England fl. 1630-1660 St. 385, Bodl. Cat. 2670 

Taylor, Edward New England (U.S.A.) d. 1729 Puritan American Nat. Biogr.; Norman S. 
Grabo, E.T. 

Taylor, Jacob Pennsylvania (U.S.A.) 18th c. Inf. From C. Roth;? = author 
of almanac for 1745, 
Philadelphia 

Taylor, Jeremy England 1613-1667 DNB; L. Roth, Journ. Sem. 
Stud. 6, 1961, 204 

Taylor, John England 1694-1761 Dissenter DNB 

Teigh, Robert England fl. 1611 trs. Gen.-Kings, King James’ 
Bible 

Tena, Luis de Spain d. 1622 Enc. Univ. Illustr. Eur. Amer., 60, 
848 

Terentius, Johan. Gerhardi Holland b. 1639 St. 385 n. 1, Bodl. Cat. 169, no. 
1133 

Theobald (Therebald) France fl. 1250 (?) St. A. 53 

Theunitz, Johan. Antonii Holland 1569-1637 (?) NNBW 

Thiele, E.E. Germany fl. 1795 Heb. Grammar, Jena, 1795 

Thiersch, H. Wilh. Josias Germany 1817-1885 ADB; Heb. Grammar, Erlangen, 
1842 

T(h)irsch, Leopold (0.?) Austria 1733-1788 Jesuit B.L.K. Oest. Heb. Grammar, 
Prague, 1784 

Thomason, George England d. 1666 DNB; Trans. Jew. Hist. Soc. Engl. 
8, 1918, 63f. 

Thompson, Richard Holland, England d. 1612/3 DNB 

Thorndike, Herbert England 1598-1672 DNB 

Thorne, William England (?)1568-1630 DNB; Roth, Bodl. Lib. Record, 7, 
1966, 246 n.1 

Thuri, Gyorgy Hungary 1572-160? Calvinist Marm; Szin; R. Dan, Journ. Jew. 
Stud., 19, 1968, 71f. 

Thysius, Antonius Flanders, Holland 1565-1640 B.N. Belg; NNBW; ADB 

Til, Sal. Van Holland 1643-1713 Calvinist NNBW; NBU 

Tingstadius, Johan. Adam Sweden 1748-1827 Svensk 

Tissard(us), Frangois France fl. 1508 Heb. & Greek Grammar, Paris, 
1508 

Tofeus Dobos, Mihaly Hungary 1624-1684 Calvinist Szin; Zov; Dan; Joszef Koncz, 
T.M., Budapest, 1893 

Top, Alexander England fl. 1629 Read Sephardic cursive letter 
from David Reubeni; trs. 
Psalms, 1629 

Torriano, Car. England 1727-1778 Venn 
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Christian Hebraists (continued) 


HEBRAISTS, CHRISTIAN 








Name Country-(ies) Dates Religious Confession References 
Tostado (Tostatus), alfonso de Spain c.1400-1455 NBU 
Madrigal 
Townley, James England 1774-1833 Methodist DNB; Misc. Jew. Hist. Soc. Engl., 
4, 1942, 75 
Traegard, E. Germany fl. 1755 Heb. Grammar, Greifswald, 1755 
Transisalanus, Johann., see Campen, 
Jan (Johannes) van 
Trigland, Jac. (nepos) Holland 1583-1654 Calvinist St. 386, Bodl. Cat. 2686; NNBW 
Trilles, Vincentius Spain fl. 1606 Heb. Grammar, Valencia, 1606 
Trithemius (Johann Heidenberg of Germany 1462-1516 Benedictine ADB; NBU; Enc. Br." 
Tritheim), Johannes 
Trivet(h) (Trevet), Nicholas England (2)1258-1328 Dominican DNB; B. Smalley, Study of Bible 
in Mid. Ages’, 400; R. Leowe 
(ed. V.D. Lipman), 3 Cent. 
Anglo- Jew. Hist., 1961, 136, 
14 
Trost(-ius), Martinus Germany (? Syrian) 1588-1636 ADB; Heb. Grammar, 
Copenhagen, 1627 
Tullberg, Hamp. Kr. Sweden fl. 1834 Heb. Grammar, Lund. 1834 
Tyard, Pontus de France 1521-1605 Catholic 
Tychsen, Oluf Gerard Denmark, Germany 1734-1815 St. 387, Bodl. Cat. 2687; ADB; 
NBU; Enc. Br." 
Tydeman, B.F. Holland 1784-1829 NNBW 2, 1461 
Tympe, Johann Gottfr. Germany (?)1697—-1 768 Lutheran ADB 
Tyndale, William England, Flanders c.1490-1536 Zwinlian 
Uchtmann, Alard France fl. 1650 St. 388, Bodl. Cat. 2659 


Udall (Uvedale), John 
Ugolino(-ini), Blasio 


Uhlemann, Friedr. Gottl. 
Ulmann, Johan. 
Uranius, Henricus 


Urban, Anna Weissbrucker 


Urbanus, Rhegius Henr. 


Uri (Ury), Johan. 
Ursinus, Johan. Heinr. 
Ussermann, Aemilian 


Ussher, James 

Uythage, Cn. Cor. 

Valckenier, Johan. 

Valera, Cipriano de 

Valensis, Theoph. 

Valeton, J.P.P. 

Vallensis, Joannes 

Valois, Louis de, see Louis de Valois 
Valperga, Tommaso di Caluso 
Valverdius, Bartholomaeus 
Varenius, August 

Vasarhelyi, K. Péter 

Vasseur, Joshua le 


England 
Italy 


Germany 
Alsace 
Switzerland 


Germany 


Germany 


Hungary, England 
Germany 
Germany 


Ireland 

Holland 
Holland 

Spain, England 
Germany 
Holland 

France 


Italy 

Spain, Italy 
Germany 
Hungary 
France 


(2)1560-1592 
(21700-1770 


1792-1864 
fl. 1663 
fl. 1541 


16th c. 


fl. 1535 


1726-1796 
1608-1667 
1737-1798 


1581-1656 
fl. 1680 
b. 1617 
b. 1531 
fl. 1631 
19th c. 
fl. 1545 


1737-1815 
fl. 1581 
1620-1684 
1607-1660 
fl. 1646 
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Catholic (Jewish 
apostate?) 


Benedictine 


Lutheran 
Lutheran 


DNB 


Heb. Grammar, Berlin, 1827; ADB 

St. 389, Bodl. Cat. 2691 

Heb. Grammar, Basle, 1541; 
B. Prijs, Basl. Heb. Drucke, 
1964, pp. 97, 126 

Zeitchr. f. Heb. Bibl. xx, 66; Heb. 
Bibl., 20, 66 

St. 390; L. Geiger, Zeitschr. f. 
Gesch. d. Juden in Deutschl. 
3, 105 

St. 391, Bodl. Cat. 2695; DNB 

ADB; NBU; Ugolini, 21, 766 

ADB; Heb. syntax, Salisbury, 
1764 

DNB; NBU 

St. 392, Bodl. Cat. 2696 

NNBW 10, 1071 

Foster; Venn 

Heb. Grammar, Leipzig, 1631 

untraced 

Heb. Grammar, Paris, c. 1545 


Heb. Grammar, Turin, 1805; NBU 
St. 393 

St. 394; ADB 

Szin 

Heb. Grammar, Sedan, 1646 
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Christian Hebraists (continued) 








Name Country-(ies) Dates Religious Confession References 
Vatable(-blé, -blus, Quatablé, France c.1490-1547 St. 395, Bodl. Cat. 2699; NBU 
Gastabled), Francois 
Vater, Johan. Severin Germany 1771-1826 Heb. Grammar, Leipzig, 1798; 
ADB; NBU 
Vedelius, Nicolaus Germany, Holland 1592-1642 NNBW 
Vehe, Matth. (? Mich.) Germany fl. 1581 St. 396; ADB 
Venema, Herman Holland 1697-1787 NNBW 
Venetus, Franc Geo. (Zorzi), see 
Giorgio (Zorzi), Francesco 
Venusi, Johann Bernhard Austria 1751-1823 Cisterian B.L.K. Oest. 
Verbrugge, Otho Holland 1670-1745 NNBW 9, 1186 
Verestoi, Gyorgy Hungary 1698-1764 Calvinist Marm; Szin; Zov 
Vermigli, Pietro Martire, see Martyr, 
Peter 
Verschuir, Johannes Hendrik Holland 1735-1803 NNBW 
Verseghy, Ferenc Hungary 1757-1822 Catholic Marm; Szin; S. Krauss, Egy. Phil. 
K6zl.,1899, 214-32 
Vesey, Gergely Hungary 18th c. Calvinist Marm; Szin 
Veszelin, Pal Kismariai Hungary, Holland d. 1645 Szin 
Veszprémi, B. Istvan Hungary 1637-1713 Calvinist Szin; Zov; Dan 
Viccars, John England 1604-1660 DNB 
Vicinus, Jos. de, see Voisin, Joseph de 
Vieira, Eman. Holland (?) fl. 1728 Heb. Grammar, Leiden, 1728 
Vigentre, Blaise de France 1523-1596 (nominal) Catholic 
Vignal(-ius), Pierre France fl. 1562-1612 P. Colomils, Gallia 
Orientalis, p. 146 
Villalpando, Juan Bautista Spain 1552-1608 Jesuit NBU 
Villanova, Arnaldo de Spain (?)1230-1313 NBU; Enc. Br."' 
Vinding, Johan. Paul Holland fl. 1633 St. 397, Bodl. Cat. 1837, note. 
Viterbo, Aegidius (Egidio) da Italy, France 1465-1532 Augustinian (cardinal) 
Vitringa, Campegius Holland 1659-1722 Calvinist NNBW 10, 1122; NBU; Enc. Br." 
Viweg, Chr. Germany fl. 1685 Heb. Grammar, Jena, 1685 
Vizaknai, U. Mihaly Hungary 1654-169? Calvinist Szin; Zov; Dan 
Vloten, Willem van Holland 1780-1829 NNBW 8, 1304 
Voetius, Gysbertus Holland 1589-1676 NNBW; NBU; Enc.Br." 
Vogel, Geo. Johan. Ludw. Germany 1742-1776 Heb. Grammar, Halle, 1769; ADB 
Vogelsangh, Reinerus Holland 1610-1679 NNBW 10, 1128 
Voisin (Vicinus), Joseph de France c.1610-1685 St. 398, Bodl. Cat. 2269 
Volborth, Jo. Karl Germany 1748-1796 Heb. Grammar, Leipzig, 1788; 
ADB 
Vonck, Cornelis Hugo (? Valerius) Holland 1724-1768 NNBW 
Vorst(-ius), Will. Hen- drik van der Holland d. 1652 Remonstrant St. 399, Bodl. Cat. 2709 
Vorstheimer, Joh., see Forster, Johann 
Vosen, Christ. Hermann Germany 1815-1871 Catholic Heb. Grammar, Freiburg, 1854; 
ADB 
Voss(-ius), Dionysius Holland 1612— 1633(?) St. 400, Bodl. Cat. 2710; NNBW; 
NBU 
Vossius, Gerhard Jan Holland, England 1577-1649 Reformed Ch. DNB; ADB; NBU 
Vossius, Isaac Holland, Sweden, England 1618-1689 Anglican DNB; NNBW; ADB; NBU 
Vriemont, Emo Lucius Holland 1699-1760 NNBW; NBU 
Wachner, Andr. Geo. Germany fl. 1735 Heb. Grammar, Gottingen, 1735 
Wachter, Johan. Geo. Germany 1663-1757 Scholem, Bibl. Kabbalistica, no. 
1164; ADB; NBU 
Waeijen, Johan van der Holland 1639-1701 NNBW 10, 1148 


Wagenseil, Helena Sybilla Moller, see 


Moeller, Helena Sybilla Wagenseil 
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Christian Hebraists (continued) 


HEBRAISTS, CHRISTIAN 





Name 


Country-(ies) 


Dates Religious Confession 


References 





Wagenseil, Johann Christoph 


Wagner, Christian 

Wakefield (Wakfeldus), Robert 
Wakefield, Thomas 

Wallin, Geo (jun.) 

Walreven, Didericus Adrianus 
Walther, Johan. 

Walther(-us), Christ. 

Walther, F. 

Walther(-us), Michael 


Walton, Bryan 
Warner, Levinius 


Wartha, Johann Paul 


Waser(us), Kaspar 
Wasmuth, Matth. 


Weckerlin, Chr. Ferd. 

Weemes, John, see Wemyss, John 

Wegner, (?) Gotttr. 

Weidmann (? Wiedemann), J. 

Weiganmei(e)r, Georg 

Weinmann, Johan. 

Weissbrucker, Anna Urban, see Urban, 
Anna Weissbrucker 

Weitenauer, Ignaz 

Wemyss (Weemes), John 


Wenrik, Johann Geo. 
Wessel, Johan. 


W(eszelin), Kismariai Paulus, see 
Veszelin, PFI Kismariai 

Wet(t)stein, Johan. Jakob 

Weizel, Joh. Chr. Friedr. 

Weyers, Hendrik Engelinus 

Weymar, Daniel 

Wheeler, H.M. 

Wheelocke, Abr. 

Whittaker, John William 

Wichmannshausen, Johan. Christoph. 

Widmanstetter(-stadt, -stadius), 
Johann Albrecht or Lucrecius 

Widmarius, Abdias 

Wiedemann, J., see Weidmann (? 
Wiedemann), J. 

Wiesendanger, Jakob, see Ceporinus, 
Jakob 

Wilkins, David 


Willard, ? 


Germany 


2? 
England 
England 
Germany 
Holland 
? 
Germany 
Germany 
Germany 


England 
Germany, Holland 


Austria 


Switzerland 
Germany 


Germany 


Germany 
Germany 
Germany 
Germany 


Austria 
Scotland 


Austria 
Holland, Germany, 
Switzerland 


Switzerland, Holland 
Germany 

Holland 

Germany 

England 

England 

England 

Germany 

Austria 


Holland 


England 


U.S.A. 


(2)1633-1705 (2) 


? 

d. 1537 

d. 1575 

fl. 1722 
1732-1804 
fl. 1710 

fl. 1705 

fl. 1884 
1638-1692 


1600-1661 
1619-1665 


1714—before 1800 


1565-1625 
1625-1688 Lutheran 
fl. 1797 


1644-1709 
? 

1555-1599 
1599-1672 


1709-1783 Jesuit 
c.1579-1636 Presbyterian 


1787-1847 
1419-1489 


Catholic 


1693-1754 
1762-1810 
1805-1844 
fl. 1677 Lutheran 
fl. 1850 
1593-1653 
(2)1790- 1854 
1663-1727 
1506-1557 


Remonstrant 


Lutheran 
Catholic 


1591-1668 


1685-1745 (2) 


fl. 1817 
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St. 401, Nachtrag, p. 122, Bodl. 
Cat. 189, Add. p. 1xxv; ADB; 
NBU; Enc. Br." 

St. 402 

St. 403, Bodl. Cat. 2713; DNB 

DNB 

St. 404 

NNBW 9, 1276 

St. 405 

St. 406, Bodl. Cat. 1875 no.30 

Heb. Formlehre, Potsdam, 1884 

Heb. Grammar, Nuremberg, 
1643; ADB 

DNB 

St. 407, Bodl. Cat. 2714, Leiden 
Cat. ix; NNBW 

Heb. lexicon & grammar, Styria, 
1756, Prague, 1743; B.L.K. 
Oest. 

Heb. Grammar, Basle, 1600; ADB 

Heb. Grammar, Kiel, 1666; ADB; 
NBU 

Heb. Grammar, Stuttgart, 1797 


ADB 

St. 295, 408 

St. 409, Bodl. Cat. 2715 
ADB 


B.L.K. Oest. 

DNB; J. Bowman, Jew. Quart. 
Rev., 39 (1949), 379f. 

B.L.K. Oest. 

St. A. 35; ADB; NBU; Enc. Br." 


NNBW; ADB; NBU; Enc. Br." 
Heb. Grammar, Berlin, 1796; ADB 
NNBW 10, 1191 

Ugolini, 11, 646 

Heb. Grammar, London, 1850 
DNB 

DNB 

ADB 

St. 410; ADB; NBU 


NNBW 7, 1319 


St. 411, Nachtrag, p.122, Bodl. 
Cat. 2726; DNB 
Heb. Grammar, Harvard, 1817 
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Christian Hebraists (continued) 








Name Country-(ies) Dates Religious Confession References 
Willemer, Johann Germany ? Lutheran Meuschen, Nov. Test. ex Talmude 
Illustr., 58, 15 
Willet, Andrew England 1562-1621 DNB 
Willis, Arthur England fl. 1834 Heb. Grammar, London, 1834 
Willmet, Joannes Holland 1750-1835 NNBW 10, 1222 
Wilson, Charles England fl. 1782 Heb. Grammar, London, 1782 
Wilson, Daniel England, India 1778-1858 DNB 
Wilson, John Scotland, India 1804-1875 Heb. Grammar in Marathi, 
Bombay, 1832; DNB 
Win(c)kler, Johan. Friedr. Germany 1679-1738 St. 412, Bodl. Cat. 1081, no. 37; 
ADB 
Winer, Johan. Geo. Bened. Germany 1789-1858 St. 413, Bodl. Cat. 2726; ADB; 
Enc. Br." 
Winkler, ? Germany (?) 18th c. St. 412; J.C. Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. ii, 
1264, no. 69 
Wisendangen, Jakob von, see 
Ceporinus, Jakob 
Witter, Henr. Bernh. Germany fl. 1703 St. 414, Bodl. Cat. 2726 
Wittig, Johan. Sigmund Germany fl. 1802 Heb. Grammar, Wittenberg, 
1802 
Witzius, Hermann Holland 1636-1708 NNBW 3, 1445 
Woeldicke, Marcus Denmark 1699-1750 St. 415, Bodl. Cat. 1877, no. 43 
Wolder(-us), David Germany d. 1604 Heb. Grammar, Hamburg, 591; 
ADB (?) 
Wolf(f), Geo. Germany fl. 1557 St. 416 
Wolf(f)(-ius), Johann Christian Germany 1683-1739 St. 417, Bodl. Cat. 2730, Add., 
Introd. xxxiv; ADB; NBU 
Wolf(-ph), Johan. Jac. Switzerland (2)1521-1571 (?) St. 419; ADB (?) 
Wolf, Johann W. ? d.1751 untraced 
Wolfe, J. Robert England fl. 1860 Heb. Grammar, London, 1860 
Wolfer(d)us, Michael Holland 1627-1664 NNBW 10, 1234 
Wolff, Johann Henr. ? fl. 1726 St. 418 
Wollaston, William England 1659/60-1724 Deist DNB; NBU; A. Altmann, Trans. 
Jew. Hist. Soc. Engl., 16, 1949, 
184f. 
Wolters, Ludovicus Germany fl. 1718 Selecta e Sohar et Rabboth, 
Bremen, 1718 
Worm, Christian ? ? St. 420 
Wotton, William England 1666-1726 (?) St. 421, Bodl. Cat. 2734; DNB; 
NBU 
Wuelf(f)er, Johan. Germany 1651-1724 Lutheran St. 422, Bodl. Cat. 2734; ADB 
(s.v. Daniel W.) 
Wuerttemberg, Antonia, Princess 
of, see Antonia, Princess of 
Wuerttemberg 
Ximénez de Cisneros, Francisco Spain 1436-1517 Franciscan 
Yeates, Thomas England 1768-1839 DNB 
Young, Robert Scotland 1822-1888 DNB; Jew. Hist. Soc. Engl., 
Misc. 4, 1942, 79 
Zabler, J6b Hungary 1628-1664 Lutheran Szin; Zov; Dan 
Zamora, Andreas de Leon Spain 2 St. 64; J.C. Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. 2, 
1167, 1180 
Zanolini, Antonio Italy fl. 1747 St. 423 
Zasio, Andrés Hungary 1740-1816 Calvinist Szin 
Zeleny, Franc. Bohemia fl. 1756 Heb. Grammar, Prague, 1756 
Zeller, Andr. Christoph. Germany fi.1711 St. 424, Bodl. Cat. 1878, 2760 
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HEBREW BOOK TITLES 








Name Country-(ies) Dates Religious Confession References 
Zeltner, Geo. Gust. Germany 1672-1738 St. 425, Bodl. Cat. 2761, Add; 
ADB; NBU 
Zieriksee, Amandus van, see 
Amandus van Zieriksee 
Zorzi, Francesco Georgio (Franciscus 
Venetus), see Giorgio, Francesco 
Zsigmondi, Samuel Hungary 1788-1833 Lutheran Szin 
Zwingli, Ulrich (Huldreich) Switzerland 1484-1531 Reformer NBU; ADB; Enc. Br." 





HEBREW BOOK TITLES. 


Bible 

A number of book titles are mentioned in the Bible, i-e., “Book 
of the Generations of Man” (Gen. 5:1), “*Book of the *Cov- 
enant” (Ex. 24:7 etc.), “Book of the Wars of the Lord” (Num. 
21:14), “Book of Jashar” (Josh. 10:13; 11 Sam. 1:18), and “Book of 
Chronicles of the Kings of Judah and Israel” The Pentateuch 
itself is variously named as the “Book of the Law of Moses” 
Josh. 8:31) or the “Law of God” (Josh. 24:26), later becom- 
ing the *Torah in short, or Hamishah Humshei Torah (“Five 
Books of the Torah”) or Hummash. Together with Prophets 
and Hagiographa this became in due course the Bible (Gr. 
BiBAia lit. “Books”) or in Hebrew Kitvei ha-Kodesh (“Holy 
Scriptures”). A term like Ketuvim originally described the 
Hagiographa only, but then was extended to the entire bibli- 
cal canon. Still later, the title Esrim ve-Arbaah, the 24 books 
(of the Bible) occurs. The *abbreviation 7”1n (Tanakh), the 
first letters of the three sections in the Hebrew Bible - Torah, 
Nevi’im, Ketuvim - is now the most popular term. The term 
Mikra (or Kera) is also used in the Mishnah and Talmud for 
the Bible (or a verse thereof; Ned. 4:3; Shab. 63a; Taan 5a; TJ, 
Ket 35:3). For the titles of individual books in the Bible, in 
particular of the Pentateuch, it is necessary to go back to the 
Septuagint where they appear as Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, 
Numbers, Deuteronomy, terms describing, more or less, the 
contents of the books. In later Hebrew usage, the first or one 
of the first words of each book (Bereshit, Shemot, Va-Yikra, 
Ba-Midbar, and Devarim) was adopted as a title, which was 
a widespread practice among Greeks as well. Titles in Apoc- 
rypha and Pseudepigrapha describe putative authors and/or 
contents (e.g., Wisdom of Ben Sira). 


Talmudic Era 

In the Mishnah and Talmud the names of orders and tractates 
reflect contents rather than authorship, but the unwieldy size 
of tractate Nezikin, homonymous with the entire order, led 
to its being divided into Bava Kamma, Bava Mezia, and Bava 
Batra (“the first, middle, and last gate”). Chapters, which were 
not numbered, are quoted by one or several initial words. Al- 
ternatives to the title Talmud (“study”) are Gemara (“learn- 
ing”), or the abbreviation 0” (shas), for Shishah Sedarim, the 
six orders of the Mishnah and Talmud, a title which resulted 
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from the Church's banning of the Talmud and the consequent 
censorship. The oldest Midrashim, like the commentaries on 
the books of the Pentateuch, take their titles either from these 
books (e.g., Torat Kohanim “priestly law” but later *Sifra), 
from their use as textbooks (e.g., Sifrei de-vei-Rav, “school- 
books”), or from their hermeneutic character (*Mekhilta). 
Aggadic Midrashim bear either the generic name of Midrash 
added to that of the biblical book (e.g., Midrash Shemuéel or 
Midrash Tehillim) - sometimes with the word Rabbah (“great”) 
added (Midrash Bereshit Rabbah, see *Genesis Rabbah etc.) 
or that of a talmudic teacher reputed to be its compiler (e.g., 
Midrash Tanhuma, which is also called Yelammedenu from 
the characteristic opening phrase of each chapter, and the 
Pesikta de-Rav Kahana). Later Midrashim have more fanciful 
titles (see below) such as Lekah Tov (“Good Teaching,” Prov. 
4:2), Shoher Tov (“Seeker of Good,’ Prov. 11:27), etc. Midrash 
24N (Avkir) derived its name from the initials of the con- 
cluding peroration. 139 "7? J) 1272 Jax (“Amen, in our days, 
may it be [His] will”). 

In geonic literature titles express the general nature of 
their compilations, such as Halakhot Gedolot or Halakhot 
Pesukot (“Great Rules”; “Decided Rules”) or these together 
with the author's name (e.g., She’iltot — ritual questions (and 
answers) — of Ahai Gaon; the seder of Rav Amram, or of Saa- 
diah Gaon). 


Middle Ages 

In the Middle Ages, with the great increase in Hebrew litera- 
ture of all sorts, there was a proliferation of titles, which may 
be roughly classified as follows: 


NAMES AS TITLES. The names or abbreviations of names of 
the leading exegetic or halakhic authors are now used to de- 
scribe their works, such as Rashi (whose Talmud commentary 
was also called by the generic name Kunteres, from commen- 
tarius), RaSHBA (R. Solomon b. Abraham Adret), RoSH (R. 
Asher b. Jehiel), Mordecai (b. Hillel), etc. often the particu- 
lar nature of the work (tosafot, “glosses”; hiddushim, “novel- 
lae”; sheelot u-teshuvot, “responsa”) is indicated in the name. 
Later the names of authors appear as part of titles taken from 
a biblical phrase such as Ein Yaakov (Deut. 33:28) by Jacob 
ibn Habib; Kaftor va-Ferah (Ex. 25:33) by Estori Farhi; Pahad 
Yizhak (Gen. 31:53) by Isaac Lampronti or Magen Avraham by 
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Abraham Gombiner. Combinations of names with the word 
beit (“house of”), shaar or shaarei (“gate” or “gates of”), minhat 
and korban (“offering of”), derekh (“way of”), even (“stone 
of”), yad (“hand of”), etc. are very frequent. While almost all 
titles in medieval (and post-medieval) religious literature be- 
gan with the word sefer (“book of”) in some cases the word 
mahberet or mahbarot (“composition of”) was used in com- 
bination with the author's name, e.g., Mahbarot Menahem (b. 
Saruk, a dictionary); Mahbarot Immanuel (of Rome, poems). 
The author's desire for anonymity, stemming from a genu- 
ine or assumed modesty, was in constant conflict with that of 
perpetuating his or his father’s name; the result was devious 
titles, both concealing and revealing. Thus Joseph ibn Kaspi 
(“silver,’ of LArgentiére, 13'"-14" centuries) incorporated this 
byname in all his works: Adnei Kesef (“Sockets of Silver,’ Ex. 
26:19), Hazozerot Kesef (“Silver Trumpets,’ Num. 10:2), Kesef 
Sigim (“Silver Drops,’ Prov. 26:23), etc. 


TITLES REFLECTING CONTENTS. In the Middle Ages this 
way of titling books was widely adopted. Saadiah Gaon called 
his treatise the Book of Beliefs and Opinions, and the title of 
Judah Halevi’s philosophic dialogues, Kuzari (“The Khazars”) 
reflects their imaginary framework. Similarly, titles such as Ibn 
Gabirol’s Mekor Hayyim (“Source of Life”), Maimonides’ Guide 
of the Perplexed, and Albo’s Ikkarim (“Principles”) express the 
basic idea or purpose of the works in question. In the same 
vein Maimonides called his code Mishneh Torah (“Repetition 
of the Torah” alluding both to Deut. 17:18 and to Judah ha-Na- 
sis Mishnah), though it was later called the Yad ha-Hazakah 
(“The Strong Hand,” Deut. 34:12), since the numerical value 
of yad is 14, the number of books into which the code is di- 
vided. There are several works called “Book of Precepts” (Sefer 
Mitzvot), one by Maimonides (originally in Arabic), one by 
*Moses of Coucy, and the Sefer Mitzvot Katan of *Isaac b. Jo- 
seph of Corbeil. Israel Najara wrote a short manual of shehitah 
for youngsters, to which he gave the equivocal title of Shohatei 
ha-Yeladim (“Slaughterers of Children”). 


METAPHORICAL TITLES. These occasionally overlap with 
the previous categories, as can be seen from examples men- 
tioned above. However, most of these fanciful appellations do 
not provide the uninformed reader with any clue to the true 
contents of the work. Jacob b. Asher called his code Arbaah 
Turim (“Four Rows”) from the four rows of precious stones 
on the high priest’s breastplate (Ex. 28:17); Joseph Caro named 
his code Shulhan Arukh (“Prepared Table”; Ezek. 23:41); and 
Moses Isserles titled his annotations to it Mappah (“Table- 
cloth”). Early halakhic compendia bore such titles as Eshkol 
(“Cluster of Grapes”), and Shibbolei ha-Leket (“Gleanings of 
Corn”). In his work Levushim (“Garments”), Mordecai Jaffe 
named each of the 10 sections with one of the epithets of 
the biblical Mordecai’s attire (Esth. 8:15). Solomon ibn Gabi- 
rol called his astronomic treatise Keter Malkhut (“The Royal 
Crown”); the kabbalistic classic is known as the Sefer ha-Zohar 
(“Book of Splendor”) and kabbalistic literature in general 
indulged in euphuistic titles which usually expressed some 
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mystical idea as well; e.g., Ez ha-Hayyim (“Tree of Life”) by 
Hayyim Vital and Tomer Devorah (“Palm Tree of Deborah”) 
by Moses Cordovero. 

The *gematria system of using the numerical value of let- 
ters and words also played a great part. Thus the responsa of 
Simeon b. Zemah Duran were named Tashbez — this was not 
only the abbreviation of Teshuvot Shimon ben Zemah and the 
biblical term “chequer-work” (Ex. 28:4), but also its numerical 
value was 792, the number of responsa included in the work. 
In some cases an abbreviation based on initials displaced the 
title in common parlance: a typical example (apart from the 
classic case of Rashi) is Shelah (for Shenei Luhot ha-Berit). The 
author, Isaiah Horowitz, became generally known as Ba’al ha- 
Shelah, and sometimes by paradoxical rebound the book was 
popularly called by this latter title. Similarly the Pentateuch 
commentary ascribed to Jacob b. Asher, author of the Arbaah 
Turim, is known as the Baal ha-Turim (cf. Zerahiah ha-Levi’s 
commentary Meorot on Alfasi, known as Baal ha-Maor). 

The importance the Jews attached to a man’s literary or 
scholarly work caused authors like those mentioned above to 
be known almost exclusively by the titles or abbreviations of 
titles of their books, such as the SHeLaH just mentioned, or 
the Hatam Sofer (title of Moses Sofer’s works: responsa, no- 
vellae etc.), the Hafez Hayyim (Israel ha-Kohen of Radun, af- 
ter his ethical treatise of that name), the Hazon Ish (Abraham 
Isaiah Karelitz, after the title of his novellae). 

Some titles seemingly chosen simply from biblical per- 
sonal or place names - e.g., Aviezer (by Eliezer b. Joel ha-Levi); 
Tahkemoni (by Judah Al-Harizi); Tishbi (by Elijah Levita) - 
usually contained an allusion to the author’s name. 


INITIAL WORDS AS TITLES. As with biblical and midrashic 
literature, medieval works were also occasionally called by 
their initial word or words, e.g., Tanya, the title of a 14th-cen- 
tury ritual and one popularly given to Shneur Zalman’s Lik- 
kutei Amarim. 


“FOLLOW-UP” TITLES. These were often used for commen- 
taries, like the previously mentioned Mappah for the Shulhan 
Arukh. Shem Tov Falaquera gave his commentary to Maimo- 
nides’ Moreh Nevukhim the title Moreh ha-Moreh (“Guide to 
the Guide”), and N. Krochmal wrote a Moreh Nevukhei ha- 
Zeman (“Guide for the Perplexed of the Time”). Solomon b. 
Abraham Adret’s Torat ha-Bayit (“Law of the House,’ Isa. 30:9) 
was criticized by Aaron ha-Levi in his Bedek ha-Bayit (“Repair 
of the House,” 11 Kings 12:6) and this was countered by Adret 
by his Mishmeret ha-Bayit (“Guard of the House,’ ibid., 11:6). 
Samuel b. David ha-Levi’s Turei Zahav (“Circlets of Gold”) 
prompted Shabbetai Kohen to write Nekuddot ha-Kesef (“Studs 
of Silver,’ cf. Songs 1:11). Further classifications and subclas- 
sifications can and have been made. For translators the older 
Hebrew book titles sometimes present a problem. 


MODERN TIMES. While the medieval manner of entitling rab- 
binic books has continued into modern times, as exemplified 
by Rabbi A.I. (Ha-Kohen) Kook’s responsa (Daat Kohen, Ezrat 
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Kohen, Mishpat Kohen) and other writings (Iggerot Raayyah, 
Olat Raayyah, etc. - Raayyah (Rav Abraham Yizhaq Ha- 
Cohen) being an abbreviation of his name), modern writers 
in Hebrew follow the prevailing standards in Western litera- 
ture and scholarship, without abandoning recourse to the for- 
mer Hebrew tradition. Examples are the titles of some of S.Y. 
Agnon’s novels and short stories (such as A Guest Who Stays 
Overnight, Jer. 14:18) and M. Shamir’s King of Flesh and Blood, 
a frequent midrashic phrase. 


HEBREW COLLEGE, transdenominational institution of 
Jewish higher education located in Newton Centre, Massachu- 
setts. Founded in 1921 and first located in Roxbury, then the 
center of Boston Jewish life, through its several generations 
the college has followed the dynamism of the Boston Jewish 
community, relocating with post-World War 11 Jews to sub- 
urban Brookline in 1953, then to Newton in 2001. 

At one time locally based and focused mainly on the 
Boston and New England Jewish community, the contem- 
porary Hebrew College serves the American and worldwide 
Jewish community, via an array of degree and other educa- 
tional programs designed for the entire gamut of the life cy- 
cle. That includes training for early childhood educators, day 
school and Hebrew school educators, a Prozdor for middle 
and high school students, Camp Yavneh, a summer camp 
for Jewish youth, degree programs ranging from bachelor’s 
and master’s degrees to rabbinic and cantorial ordinations, 
Hebrew language intensive Ulpan, and a host of adult learn- 
ing opportunities including the two-year course known as 
Meah. Its mission has always been to provide a link between 
the world of higher education, academic Jewish studies, and 
the Jewish community. 

Its birth in 1921 reflected several trends in American, 
American Jewish, and modern Jewish history. The rise of new 
ideologies in the wake of the breakdown of Jewish communal 
and cultural life meant a new approach to the question of a 
new culture and new identity for Jews. This involved centrally 
new approaches to education, as the vehicle for cultural trans- 
mission. The college, founded primarily by Hebraists, Zionists, 
legatees of the East European Haskalah, along with its sister 
institutions in other American cities like Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Cleveland, and Chicago, to name a few, expressed these 
trends in its commitment to Hebrew language and culture. Its 
first location, Roxbury, lay at the heart of the burgeoning Jew- 
ish ethnic and religious community of Boston. 

Its founding also stemmed from a particular moment 
in American Jewish life. The considerable energy that the 
immigrants expended in integration and acculturation, and 
the host of ethnic social welfare institutions created by them, 
(such as burial societies, free loan networks, landsmenschaften, 
synagogues), had not been matched by equal investment in 
Jewish educational institutions. This stemmed from lack of 
funds, the paucity of resources such as trained educators and 
few rabbinic immigrants, and some degree of disinterest and 
disagreement about what Jewish education should be. After 
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World War 1, there arose a series of Bureaus of Jewish Educa- 
tion, centralized institutions that began to create a momentum 
for routinizing and standardizing Jewish education, which 
would include the building of modern talmud torahs and the 
training of teachers to staff those new sorts of congregational 
and community schools. 

These developments suggest the importance of the Amer- 
ican context, particularly ideas of cultural pluralism on the one 
hand, and Progressivism on the other. Cultural pluralism, as 
articulated by figures like Randolph Bourne and Horace Kal- 
len, saw America as a republic of nationalities, a symphony 
with distinctive parts contributing to a greater whole, an entity 
dependent upon those parts for their enduring existence. No 
matter the internal debates about what Jewish culture should 
be, Jews as an ethnic group had a right to exist, and should 
maintain group cohesion, so went this worldview. The col- 
lege, with its de-emphasis of religious ideology and its em- 
brace of the Jewish cultural heritage, dovetailed beautifully 
with such pluralism. 

So too with Progressivism, which saw organization as 
a key to solving the myriad challenges of modern life. The 
increasing professionalization of modernity, the belief in ra- 
tionalism and rational methods for creating organizations to 
problem solve, found expression in American higher educa- 
tion. The early part of the 20 century witnessed young Jews 
at institutions like Columbia's Teacher’s College, where they 
imbibed the ideas of thinkers such as John Dewey. The head of 
the New York City Jewish Kehillah’s Bureau of Jewish Educa- 
tion, Samson *Benderly, inspired a whole generation of such 
future Jewish educational leaders. These men and women went 
on to found schools and summer camps like Yavneh; they 
played key roles in the emerging Hebrew College movement. 
Yavneh in particular signaled the belief that culture must be 
actualized through living experience, in formal and informal 
contexts. They also believed that modernized culture required 
intellectual deliberation. Method was necessary to rethink and 
re-engineer teacher training, the writing of new textbooks, the 
building of new schools. 

Trends in postwar America contributed to the college's 
reformulation of its program, if not its larger purpose. The 
founding of the State of Israel, and declining interest in in- 
tensive Jewish supplementary education, led to the weaken- 
ing of Hebraism as an ideology and as an approach to Jewish 
education. For a considerable time, the college was the one 
place where Jewishly interested intellectuals could seriously 
pursue advanced academic Judaic studies. The list of promi- 
nent alumni includes the journalist Theodore White, and aca- 
demics such as Walter Ackerman, Arnold Band, Ben Halpern, 
Paula Hyman, Frank Manuel, and Isadore Twersky, men and 
women of diverse religious and Jewish ideological perspec- 
tives who went on to prominent academic careers at UCLA, 
Brandeis, Harvard, and Yale. 

The explosion of academic Jewish studies challenged the 
college's mission in that regard. In its place has come the new 
emphasis upon adult Jewish learning, as the baby boom has 
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created a new adult culture of interest in education through- 
out the broader American middle class, particularly in the 
areas of religion and spirituality. The College, together with 
the local Jewish Federation, created Meah in 1994, to meet 
this need. The program features a curriculum-based two- 
year program of academically taught adult Jewish learning, 
bridging the gap between classical Jewish texts, history and 
ideas, and the cognitive and affective needs of adults. Today 
the program reaches dozens of communities throughout Bos- 
ton, New York, and elsewhere in America, with an enrollment 
in the thousands. 

In its most recent phase it has truly become a national 
institution, recruiting students literally from around the globe, 
who may also study from around the globe via the Internet 
and the college’s online offerings, including an M.A. degree. 

Hebrew College represents the twin modern dynamics 
of building and subverting in Jewish cultural life. It maintains 
Jewish life while it changes it, incorporating the modern ten- 
sions between ethnicity and religion. It accepts classical no- 
tions of what constitutes Jewish culture, for example biblical 
and rabbinic texts, even as it experiments with new genres 
such as modern Hebrew literature that serve to expand our 
notion of the Jewish cultural canon. In recent years this has 
taken on programmatic form as the college embraced rabbinic 
and cantorial training, and moved - albeit transdenomina- 
tionally - to a greater degree of openness to trends in con- 
temporary spiritual life such as neo-mysticism. 

Similarly, the College embodies interesting structural 
tensions of being Jewish in America. It espouses the virtue 
of Jewish community, and sees itself as among the vanguard 
of institutions training Jewish leaders, albeit in an American 
context much more comfortable with individualism and lib- 
eralism. Its physical place, situated alongside of the Andover 
Newton Theological School, the oldest Protestant seminary 
in America, symbolizes the college’s increasing receptivity to 
participating in the larger American realm of higher religious 
education. It remains both communally based as well as aca- 
demically elitist, striving to maintain the standards American 
Jews associate with academic excellence. Nowhere is this more 
in emphasis than in the college’s commitment to adult learn- 
ing, which attempts to bridge the distance between the folk 
and the elite as bulwarks of contemporary Jewish life. 


[David Benjamin Starr (2"4 ed.)] 


HEBREW GRAMMAR. 


The following entry is divided into two sections: (1) an Intro- 
duction for the non-specialist and (11) a detailed survey. 


(I) HEBREW GRAMMAR: AN INTRODUCTION 


There are four main phases in the history of the Hebrew lan- 
guage: the biblical or classical, the post-biblical or neo-classi- 
cal and rabbinic (which includes medieval scholarly writings 
and continued until the latter part of the 19" century), and 
the modern. In biblical times Hebrew was a living, spoken 
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language but, from the centuries immediately preceding the 
Christian era, it ceased to be the vernacular. Nevertheless, bib- 
lical Hebrew persisted as the language of the Scriptures and as 
a model for compositions of a devotional nature. Because it 
was transmitted from one generation to the next, over many 
centuries, as a written language which found oral expression 
only in pious recital, its structure became artificially fixed. 

It is remarkable, however, that the basic structure of the 
language has remained constant throughout all its stages of de- 
velopment. In the post-biblical and modern phases there was 
a progressive accretion in vocabulary by the creation of new 
words in accordance with the inherent laws of the language 
and by borrowing. Yet, divergencies in grammar were, for the 
most part, not fundamental, but peripheral. Thus a general 
introduction to the Hebrew language would best be served 
by confining it to the biblical phase and, where relevant, by 
pointing out divergencies which appeared in the later stages. 
The scheme of biblical Hebrew grammar is derived from the 
literature of the Hebrew Bible, known as Masoretic (from 17102 
(massora) “tradition’). 


Understanding the Patterns of Biblical Hebrew Grammar 
An understanding of the patterns of biblical Hebrew grammar, 
as opposed to the mechanical learning of a catalogue of seem- 
ingly irrational rules, may be achieved by recognizing that the 
formulation of these rules rests on three main principles: 

1. the adoption of agreed conventional signs in writing 
to represent the spoken word, as it was traditionally transmit- 
ted and articulated; 

2. deliberate adjustments in spelling, in conformity with 
any spontaneous modification in the articulation of the spo- 
ken word, due to natural fluctuations caused by inflection; 

3. statements, in concise but adequate terms, of forms of 
Hebrew thinking, as expressed in speech. 

The aim of this article is not to present a comprehensive 
scheme of Hebrew grammar, but to demonstrate that there is 
a rationality underlying it. To achieve this end, items of gram- 
mar will be selected to illustrate how the above three princi- 
ples are translated into formal Hebrew grammar. Occasional 
analogies from other languages will be cited to show that, in 
other languages also, elements of grammar reflect articulated 
speech and thought processes. 

The Hebrew alphabet consists of consonants only. The 
reader of a Hebrew consonantal text - if he was proficient in 
the language - automatically supplied the appropriate vowels, 
as determined by the context. Anyone familiar with English 
would know automatically whether the context of a sentence 
requires him to read the consonantal word r-d as “red,” “rid?” 
or “rod.” Similarly, anyone who knows Hebrew well would im- 
mediately recognize from the context whether DX (’m) is to be 
read as ON (im, “if”) or OX (ém, “a mother”), or whether 127 
(dbr) is to be read 127 (dabar, “a word”), 127 (deber, “a plague”), 
127 (dibbér, “he spoke”), or 127 (dobér, “speaking”). 

When Hebrew ceased to be a spoken language, the un- 
initiated were unable to supply the relevant vowels to a conso- 
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nantal text. It was realized that some apparatus had to be de- 
vised to indicate vowel-sounds as aids to reading. There were 
two stages in the development of such an apparatus. The first 
was the employment of the weak letters #1, 1,” (H, w, y) to serve 
also as vowel indicators. 1 (w) represented both the o and u 
sounds, so that ni (mwt) could be read as either nid (mot, 
“death of”) or ni) (miit, “dying”). ° (y) indicated both the i 
and e sounds; *%) (my) could be read as either 71) (mi, “who?”) 
or 79 (mé, “waters of”). The terminal silent 7 (h) generally in- 
dicated the a vowel-sound, but sometimes also the e sound, 
so that 19 (mh) could be read as either 179 (md) or 77) (meh), 
both meaning “what.” This device was employed in the texts 
of the so-called Dead Sea Scrolls and is maintained even to- 
day in modern Hebrew writing. 

Though this system reduced the area of possible error, 
it was clearly unsatisfactory, because it was not exact. In the 
eighth century c.£. the Tiberian system of vowel-points was 
devised to represent all the vowel-sounds, as traditionally held. 
This apparatus was generally adopted and is still in use. 

Among Jews of European origin, the influence of their 
vernaculars on the articulation of Hebrew consonants led to 
the coalescing of several pairs of consonants. X and Y are both 
silent, ) and }? are both pronounced as the same k sound, 2 
and 1 are both articulated as v, 0, &, and also N among Ashke- 
nazi Jews are pronounced as s, while in Israel the A and N are 
both pronounced as t. However, it should be realized that, in 
biblical times, each Hebrew consonant had its own particu- 
lar phonetic value, as is still the case among Oriental Jews in 
the recital of their sacred Hebrew texts. In ancient Israel there 
was a clear difference in sound between, for example, the word 
ON (im, “if”), and OY (‘im, “with”), the latter being articulated 
with a back-throated guttural sound. Similarly one could dis- 
tinguish between nAX (atta, “you,” masc. sing.) and nHy (‘atta, 
“now”). There was a clear distinction in sound between the 
words ¥9 (kél, “all”) and ip (kél, “a voice”), for the latter was 
articulated as a distinctive back-throated k. 

The operation of the three above principles in the formu- 
lation of rules of Hebrew grammar can now be dealt with. 

1a. When a vowelless letter stands at the beginning or 
in the middle of a word, the convention is to place two dots, 
vertically arranged (:), under it, as Oxiow (smii’él, “Samuel”) 
and pny? (yishak, “Isaac”). This sign is known as NW (Swa’, 
probably meaning “speed”), which for convenience is spelled 
shewa. It indicates that the letter under which it appears has no 
full vowel. It was found that, when articulating a syllable be- 
ginning with a vowelless letter, a quick, vowel-like sound was 
involuntarily induced (something like the quick e in the word 
“because’). The shewa under such a letter is known as vocal 
and is represented in transcription by a diminutive e; thus the 
first example is transcribed Sem#’él. At the end of a syllable in 
the middle of a word, as in 71/8? (yis/hak), the shewa under 
the vowelless letter is a silent (“quiescent”) one. 

The peculiarity of speech indicated by the vocal shewa 
suggests that the ancient Israelite could not articulate a word 
beginning with two consonants without involuntarily giving 
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the first (i.e., the vowelless) letter a quick vowel-like sound. 
He would have pronounced the word black as belack. This pe- 
culiarity is shared by the Arabs, who would pronounce this 
word as either balack or iblack. In modern Hebrew, however, 
owing to the influence of European languages, there is no dif- 
ficulty in articulating a word beginning with two consonants. 
The first example would be articulated as shmuel. 

b. In the Hebrew alphabet there are six letters which un- 
der certain conditions are pronounced hard (}, g, d, k, p, t) 
and, in other situations, are pronounced soft (8, g, d, k, p, t). 
When such a letter is hard in speech, the convention in writ- 
ing is to place a dot in it, called by grammarians W471 (dages, 
“piercing”) lene, or light dages (2, 3, 7, 3, D, MN). When such a 
letter is soft in the spoken word, it is left without any dot in 
it (2, 3, 7,2, 3, N). 

To the question as to when these letters are pronounced 
hard and when soft, the answer may be given that it seems 
that the vocal organs of the ancient Israelites were so condi- 
tioned that, when one of these letters began a syllable, and no 
vowel immediately preceded, they pronounced it hard, as #1) 
(paras, “he spread”) and 18/9? (yis/por, “he will count”). It fol- 
lows, then, that when one of these letters was at the end of a 
syllable, as #79/5 (yip/ros, “he will spread”), or in the middle 
of a syllable, as 752 (bekol), or at the beginning of a syllable 
but with a vowel immediately preceding, as 19/9 (sa/par, “he 
counted”), the letter was pronounced soft. When the word 
1D (para, “cow”), whose initial letter is hard, receives the 
prefixed conjunction, it becomes 115! (uipard, “a cow”); the 
speaker automatically softens the letter after the vowel sound. 
In modern Hebrew, however, this rule is not always observed 
in fluent speech. 

c. Ifa letter in the middle of a word is doubled in articu- 
lation, the convention is to write a single letter only, but with a 
dot in it. The word for “thief” is 213 and represents the spoken 
210) (gannab). This dot, indicating a doubled letter, is known 
as dages forte, or strong dages, to distinguish it from the other 
dages, the light one, which indicates the hard letter, as the 4 
in this example. However, the six letters (b, g, d, k, p, t), when 
hard, may be doubled in the middle of a word, as N2W, repre- 
senting N22 (sabbat), in which case the dages is theoretically 
both lene and forte. It should be noted here that the guttural 
letters (8, 4, 1, ¥), by their very nature of being either weak 
(inaudible) or throat letters, cannot be doubled in articulation, 
so that, in writing, they do not receive a dages forte. Strangely 
enough, this also applies to the letter 9 (r). 

The doubling of a letter is by no means arbitrary; it is 
usually due to some natural phenomenon in speech. In an- 
ticipation an English composite word may be quoted, derived 
from Latin, with the negative prefix in-. The combination in- 
legal is articulated illegal and actually spelt phonetically. This 
is exactly what happens in Hebrew. When, for example, the 
two words 7) (min, “from”) and OW (sam, “there”) are spoken 
together in the natural flow of speech, they become a com- 
posite word. The combination OW (minsam) is articulated 
as OWWi) (missam) but written OW”, with the dages forte in- 
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dicating the double letter. This phenomenon of speech is de- 
scribed in the following rule of grammar: “When a vowelless 
1 (n) stands between two vowelled consonants, it is assimi- 
lated to the consonant immediately after it, giving rise to the 
doubling of the latter.” 

2. In many English words the spelling has not kept pace 
with changes in pronunciation. The word daughter is pro- 
nounced dauter, but the persistence of the medial gh in the 
spelling suggests that originally it must have been articulated 
with a guttural-like sound, as in the parent German word 
tochter. The American spelling of some words shows an ar- 
rested attempt towards writing words phonetically: plough 
is spelled plow and though is sometimes written as tho, but 
the trend did not develop consistently. In Hebrew, however, 
every modification in the articulation of words, usually due 
to the effect of inflection or the presence of a peculiar letter, 
is faithfully reproduced in writing by corresponding adjust- 
ments in spelling. 

a. The first example is the two-syllabled word 127 (dabar, 
“word, matter, thing”), which begins with an open syllable (i.e., 
one ending in a vowel) and has the stress on the second syl- 
lable. The plural is formed by attaching the ending 0°- (-im) 
and the stress moves on to this new syllable at the end. The 
speaker, hurrying on to the stressed syllable at the end, quite 
naturally elides the vowel | (4) in the first (open) syllable. It 
becomes 0°97 (debarim), and not 0°727 (dabarim); the first 
syllable, now vowelless, is written with the vocal shewa. The 
modification in articulation is paralleled by the corresponding 
adjustment in the spelling. (An analogy of this phenomenon 
in speech is the English word médicine, which, with an acces- 
sion at the end and the moving forward of the stress, becomes 
medicinal — almost mdicinal.) 

b. The next example introduces a characteristic usage 
in Hebrew. In an expression such as “(the) word of Moses, 
127 (dabar, “word”) and mW (mdseh, “Moses”) are so closely 
associated that they become one compound idea; in fluent 
speech they are virtually one composite word and the stress 
is mainly on the second half of the composite word. The ef- 
fect is similar to that in the example just quoted. That is, 127 
(dabar) has received an accession at the end and the stress has 
moved forward, so that the vowel in the first (open) syllable 
is elided and a secondary effect is that the vowel in the second 
(closed) syllable is shortened. The combination is pronounced 
nwi-127 (debar-moseh) and written as such. The first noun 
is so dependent upon the second one that it is said to be 
in the construct state. This natural shortening of the vowel 
in the closed syllable of a word in the construct state is 
seen also in the combination of 7° (yad, “ hand”) with nya 
(moéseh) in the expression “(the) hand of Moses” - nW77? 
(yad-moseh). 

c. It was noted earlier that a vowelless 1 (n) between two 
vowelled consonants is assimilated to the following letter 
which, in consequence, is doubled and that, in writing, this 
doubling is represented by a dages forte — OWN) (minsam) be- 
coming OW?) (missam). When, however, the letter following 
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the vowelless 1 (1) is a guttural (X, 4, 1, ¥) or 1 which cannot be 
doubled in articulation, a natural adjustment is made. When 
the phrase “from a man” — O78 71) (min ‘adddm) - becomes a 
composite word in the flow of speech (hypothetically O7XN9, 
minadam), the vowelless 3 (1) is assimilated, but the following 
letter cannot be doubled. The resultant form 07”, (mi adam) 
leaves the first syllable open, i-e., ending in a vowel. Since the 
natural tendency was to pronounce an open syllable with a 
long vowel (unless that syllable was stressed, in which case the 
effect was the same), the short vowel (i) in the first syllable is 
automatically prolonged by the speaker to ...(é) and the com- 
bination becomes OTN) (mé adam), the spelling being adjusted 
to conform with the modification in speech. 

d. The following example of a rule of grammar appears 
superficially to be irrational and yet, on examination, it reflects 
a normal fluctuation in speech which is represented phoneti- 
cally by the written word. The possessives are expressed by 
particles suffixed to the noun as “a house is old’ “my house is 
old” The feminine singular noun, such as 175M (té6rd, “Torah”) 
with a suffix (“my Torah”) becomes °N1iN (térdti). How can 
one account for the apparent insertion of the letter n (t) before 
the suffix? Arabic provides the perfect analogy. 

In classical (literary) Arabic, nouns have three case end- 
ings. The feminine singular noun “city” is madinatun (nomi- 
native), madinatin (genitive), and madinatan (accusative). 
In colloquial Arabic, however, the case-endings are dropped, 
leaving the form madinat for all cases, but it is actually pro- 
nounced madina (or medina). The final t is not articulated 
(like the tendency in America to pronounce the word breakfast 
as breakfas). However, when this ¢ is in the middle of a word 
and it has a vowel, as with a possessive suffix attached (“my 
city” being madinati) it is, of course, clearly articulated. 

Scholars have pointed to the same phenomenon ap- 
pearing in the transition from pre-biblical to biblical He- 
brew. There are indications that, originally, Hebrew nouns 
had case-endings, like Arabic: the word for Torah was tératu 
(nom.), térati (gen.), and térata (acc.). The case-endings were 
dropped and the resultant form Nin (térat) was pronounced 
Min (tora) and spelled that way. As with Arabic, it was the 
final n (t) which was not articulated but, when it is medial 
with a vowel, it is, of course, clearly articulated - “my Torah” 
could only be °n1in (térati). Because the final n (t) was not 
articulated, it was dropped in spelling; when it is medial and 
audible, it is present in the spelling. 

The tendency to drop a final ¢ sound is present in other 
languages. In Ireland the well-known surname McGrath is 
actually pronounced McGra. The French say il est (“he is”) 
pronounced il-é but as a question it is est-il? (“is he?” - pro- 
nounced ét-il), the medial vowelled ¢ being quite naturally 
articulated. More striking still, and akin to the situation in 
Hebrew, is the French il a (“he has”), which, as a question, is 
a-t-il? (“has he?”), with the medial vowelled t articulated and 
reappearing in the spelling. 

3. In biblical Hebrew the main idea of an expression is 
stated first and it is then qualified, limited in application or 
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modified by what immediately follows. “My word” is, in He- 
brew thinking, something like “word, mine” - 727 (debari), 
the main idea being “word,” which is first expressed and then 
limited to “mine” by the following particle ” (7). “A big house” 
is, in the Hebrew order of thought, “a house (the main idea), a 
big (one)” (qualifying it) - 7173 n°2 (bayit gad6l). It follows log- 
ically that the phrase “the big house” is, in Hebrew thinking, 
“the house, the big (one)”— 71730 9730 (habbayit haggadél) and 
“my big house” will be “house, mine, the big (one)” Syma oma 
(béti haggddol). The rule which is then enunciated is “the ad- 
jective follows the noun it qualifies (and agrees with it in gen- 
der and number), and if the noun is specific (as indicated by 
the definite article or the possessive suffix) the adjective fol- 
lowing the noun has the definite article.” In the same pattern of 
thought the adverb follows the noun it modifies; “exceedingly 
good” is “good, exceedingly” — 7X1) 210 (tob me’6d). 


THE VERB. In the structure of the Hebrew verbal system 
one again detects characteristic thought processes. Whereas 
medieval and modern Hebrew adopted the European con- 
cept of past, present, and future tenses, in biblical Hebrew no 
such notion was formulated. Instead acts or states of being 
were viewed as either completed or incompleted. The com- 
pleted state, referring to something finished or done, generally 
corresponds to the notion of the past tense but, with certain 
verbs, it may indicate a European present tense. The form 723 
(zdkarta) could mean “you remembered” but, since the ba- 
sic sense is “our state of remembering is completed,” it could 
imply “you remember.’ The incompleted state, indicating 
something not yet finished or not yet done, generally refers 
to the future but with a few verbs it could imply a continu- 
ing present. 737n (tizkér) could mean “you will remember” 
but, since the basic notion is “our state of remembering is in- 
completed,’ i.e., it is still going on, the derived sense could be 
“you keep on remembering,” that is “you are mindful of” 
Unhappily, grammarians have adopted the terms perfect 
and imperfect — as used for Latin and Greek conjugations of 
verbs — but these do not accurately represent the biblical He- 
brew concept. 

It is to be noted that in the completed state, it is the act 
or state of being which is regarded as the main idea. Thus 
the verbal element is expressed first and is limited or applied 
to the person (in the example given the particle M - (fa) for 
NON — atta, “you,” masc. sing.) which immediately follows. In 
the incompleted state, however, what seems to be more promi- 
nent in the mind of the speaker is the person who is about to 
do, or is in the process of doing, something. Thus the element 
representing the person (in the example the N,, f) is stated first 
and the verbal element follows. 

The Western notion of the present tense is represented in 
Hebrew by the participle, e.g., 133 (zokér, “remembering”), pre- 
ceded by the appropriate personal pronoun. “You remember” 
is, in Hebrew, 131 HAN (atta zokér). Since the Hebrew partici- 
ple is virtually a verbal adjective, the thought underlying that 
expression is “you (are) a remembering (person).” 
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HEBREW GRAMMAR: AN INTRODUCTION 


There are seven forms in the Hebrew verbal system. The 
first may be regarded as basic and the other six as derived 
forms, as in the following scheme: 

I, SIMPLE ACTIVE: 12 (Sabar, “he broke”). This is the 
completed state. It has also the incompleted state, participle, 
imperative, etc., and all these are conjugated with persons, 
numbers, and genders. 

Il. SIMPLE PASSIVE, but, with some verbs, the pas- 
sive has also something of a reflexive effect. Its form is 12W} 
(nisbar), meaning “he (or “it”) was broken.” However, from the 
simple active 481 (ra, “he saw”) the derived form of this cat- 
egory 1873 (nir’a) means “he was seen,” but this produces the 
extended sense “he showed himself,’ that is, “he appeared.” 

III. INTENSIVE ACTIVE. Derived from the simple active 
12 (Sabar, “he broke”) is the intensive form 12 (sibbér) (with 
the middle root-letter doubled to express intensity) and the 
derived sense is “he smashed,” “he shattered.” It will be real- 
ized that a derived form in this category must produce a new 
idea by extension, so that only such verbs which lend them- 
selves to such an extension, by which a new idea is derived, 
can be included in it. 

IV. INTENSIVE PASSIVE. This is simply the passive of 
ul and its form is 12 (Subbar, “he (or “it”) was smashed/ 
shattered” 

V. CAUSATIVE ACTIVE. The notion of causative is pres- 
ent in a few English verbs. “To seat” is the causative of “to sit” 
and “to fell” is the causative of “to fall? Since only a limited 
number of simple active verbs can be extended with a caus- 
ative effect which produces a new idea, the verb ona (gadal, “he 
was great”) is selected, of which the derived causative is Soman 
(higdil, “he caused to be great,’ i.e., “he enlarged”). Of the verb 
nN’ (rad, “he saw”) the derived causative is 1819 (herd, “he 
caused to see,’ “he let one see,” “he showed”). Of the (weak) 
verb N3 (ba’, “he came”) the derived causative 8°29 (hébi’, “he 
caused to come”) produces the sense “he brought.” 

VI. CAUSATIVE PASSIVE. This is the passive of v and its 
form is 9739 (hogdal), meaning “he (or “it”) was made great,” 
ie., was enlarged. 

VII. REFLEXIVE. Again, for the sake of clarity, another 
verb is taken as the parent of this derived form. From the sim- 
ple active xiv (nasa; “he lifted up, “he raised up”), the derived 
reflexive is NINH (hitnassé’, “he raised himself up”) and this, 
in turn, produces the sense “he boasted.” 

The terminology devised by the early Jewish grammar- 
ians to designate the above seven verbal forms has been uni- 
versally accepted. They firstly considered the simple active to 
be Op (kal, “light”), while the other six were said to be 0°72 
(kebédim, “heavy”), since each one of them received addi- 
tional letters or syllables. These six heavy forms were subdi- 
vided into the following categories. Taking as their basis the 
verb ?y (pa‘al, “he did”), they designated the simple passive 
asa OyDa (nip‘al), i.e., a “was done” form. The intensive ac- 
tive was called a ?¥D (piél), i.e, a “did intensively” form and 
its passive a 9¥D (pu‘al) i.e, “was done intensively” form. The 
causative was designated a D>YyD (hip‘il)i, i.e., a “caused (one) 
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to do” form and its passive a 2¥D7 (hop‘él), i-e., a “was caused 
to be done” form. The reflexive became the ?YDNA (hitpa€l), 
ie., a “did to oneself” form. Though this system may appear 
to be clumsy and cumbersome, its adoption as the standard, 
universal terminology has avoided the multiplicity of termi- 
nologies in different languages. 


THE WEAK VERB. Hebrew has very few examples of irregu- 
lar verbs, in which a complete conjugation is made up of two 
different roots. One such example is the verb NW (sata, “he 
drank”), of which the derived causative form, with the mean- 
ing “he caused to drink,” “he gave to drink,’ “he watered, ir- 
rigated,” is not AnWi (hista) but Apwi (hiskd), from a differ- 
ent root, namely wv (saka). There are, however, many verbs 
which, because of a peculiar letter in the stem, diverge from 
the normal or regular and these are known as weak. The reader 
will now be familiar with the categories of peculiar letters 
which bring about modifications in the articulated word. Ex- 
amples of these as they affect the verb are given below: 

a. The letter 1 (n). The incompleted state of the normal 
verb 11 (Samar, “he kept, watched”) is 179¥ (yismor, “he will 
keep, watch”). However, of the verb 10 (ndtar) (which has the 
same meaning) the incompleted state is not 10} (yintér), for 
the medial, vowelless 1 (n) standing between two vowelled 
consonants is assimilated to the next letter, which is thereby 
doubled, so that the resultant form of this word is 1” (yittor) - 
a divergence from the normal. 

b. Guttural letters (X, 5, 1, ¥) and 1. It was noted above 
that the characteristic of the piél (intensive) form is the dou- 
bling of the middle root-letter, as 12 (sibbér, “he smashed”). 
When this medial letter is a guttural or 1, which cannot be 
doubled in articulation, the preceding vowel is prolonged. “He 
glorified” is not IND (pi’ér) but IND (peer), “he refused” is not 
JNO (m7én) but [Nd (men), thus producing a deviation from 
the normal. (Note: This always happens with the weak guttur- 
als 8 and y. With the harsh guttural 7 and W, no doubling takes 
place but, because of their harsh nature, the preceding vowel 
seems to merge with the letter (03 - niham, “he comforted”) 
and so the prolongation of that vowel is arrested.) 

c. The weak letters (X, 17, 1, ’). Taking again as the stan- 
dard the verb 17 (Samar, “he kept”), one with a medial weak 
letter 1 (w) will deviate from the normal in the following way. 
“He arose, which one might have expected to be Di? (kawam) 
deteriorates into Oj? (kam); the weak 1 melts into the vowel- 
sounds in which it is placed. The spelling is adjusted to the 
modified form. A verbal root with a terminal silent X also 
induces a deviation from the normal. “He found” is not X30 
(mdsa’), for the terminal X is silent, so that, in actual sound, 
the syllable is open, i-e., ending in a vowel. Since the open syl- 
lable was usually pronounced with a long vowel, the speaker 
automatically prolonged it and the resultant form became 
X31) (masa). 

In this instance also the early Jewish grammarians de- 
vised a rather cumbersome terminology to denote categories 
of weak verbs, which has been universally adopted. It was 
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based on the word ?¥b (pd‘al) which was their term for “verb.” 
If the first root-letter was weak, they referred to it as the 5 (pe) 
of the root, the second root-letter as the ¥ (“ayin) of the verb 
and the third root-letter as its ¥ (lamed). For example, the 
verb 10] (natar) was designated as a ]"D (pe nun), ie., initial 3, 
verb; the verb IN (pé’ér) was described as an 8”¥ (‘ayin “alep), 
i.e., medial guttural, verb; the verb O07 (kam), whose root-let- 
ters are 01/7, was designated as an 1”¥ (‘ayin waw), i.e., medial 
1, verb; the verb X¥%) (masa) became known as a 8”? (lamed 
alep), i.e., terminal X, verb. 

The structure of Hebrew grammar, of which a partial 
sketch has been given here, has not changed appreciably 
through the centuries, from biblical times to the present day. It 
manifests itself even in the highly evolved spoken and written 
Hebrew of contemporary Israel. The realization that Hebrew 
grammar reflects natural phenomena in speech and charac- 
teristic forms of thought leads to an understanding and ap- 
preciation of the genius of the language. 

For a different view of Hebrew morphology in general 
and of the verbal system in particular, see U. Ornan, Ha-Mil- 
lah ha-Aharonah — Mangenon ha-Zurah shel ha-Millah ha- 


Ivrit (2003). 
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Introduction 

1. DEFINITION OF TOPIC. The Hebrew language is very old; 
but even in the oldest portions of the Bible, written more than 
three thousand years ago, it is a fully formed literary vehicle. 
No language, however, can remain unchanged over so long 
a period. Hebrew was subject to change, though for almost 
half its existence it was preserved only in writing, as a liter- 
ary language. Nevertheless, an intelligent Hebrew speaker, of 
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the level of an Israeli high school graduate, can read and un- 
derstand literature written in Hebrew from the very earliest 
times to the most modern. Furthermore he will find in the 
Hebrew language of each of the periods many elements ac- 
tively used in modern speech. Many highly civilized societies 
from time to time rewrite the literary products of past gen- 
erations to make them more comprehensible to the modern 
reader, sometimes wholly translating, at others, merely replac- 
ing the obsolete by more modern terms. By contrast, Hebrew 
literature such as the Bible, Mishnah, Midrashim, medieval 
poetry, etc., are today taught in schools in their original form, 
and may be read by the community at large. Hebrew thus ap- 
pears to have maintained its original uniformity; yet linguis- 
tic analysis reveals that this uniformity is in fact limited and 
in part imaginary. The relative uniformity of Hebrew results 
primarily from two factors: the graphic representation of the 
language, and its morphology. Hebrew today is written, as it 
was in the past, in an alphabet in which all the letters repre- 
sent consonants. Although several of these letters may, in spe- 
cific circumstances, also indicate vowels (and in modern times 
even more so than in the past), this does not alter the general 
character of Hebrew writing, in which only a part of the total 
sounds are fully expressed: the part represented consists of 
those sounds which are naturally more stable and not given 
to radical change, while those sounds given more naturally to 
change are not represented by the writing. The employment 
of vowel points to express these sounds is very limited, and 
even nowadays does not determine the form of the written He- 
brew word. This retention of the relatively constant element, 
and elimination of the element given to change, are great aids 
in understanding the written Hebrew word regardless of its 
date of origin. However, the factor primarily responsible for 
the uniformity of the language is Hebrew morphology. In the 
accepted vocalization of the Bible, the morphology of biblical 
Hebrew was fashioned in accordance with one tradition, the 
Tiberian. This tradition was not only accepted as the norm, 
but in the eyes of many even became sanctified. The morphol- 
ogy of biblical Hebrew in the Tiberian tradition determines 
the nature of the grammar of written Hebrew in general, and 
even new elements, whether taken from other periods or tra- 
ditions of the language, or originally foreign elements, are ad- 
justed to comply with the regulations of Hebrew morphology. 
In contrast to the relative stability of morphology and writing, 
the meaning and the function of grammatical forms and vo- 
cabulary and pronunciation have been variable. The particular 
pronunciation reflected by the accepted vocalization tradition 
of the Bible (even now mandatory for a vocalized word), is 
still heard today, but not all of its details are together repre- 
sented in any one tradition. Closest to the pronunciation of 
the original vocalizers is that of the Yemenite and Babylonian 
communities (cf. below, Table 3: Consonants as Pronounced 
by Various Communities). The grammatical description given 
below refers to the language as it is written in modern times; 
a description of the various periods of the Hebrew language 
is given in the entry *Hebrew Language; and the distinctive 
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traits of the various living traditions are discussed in the ar- 
ticle *Pronunciations of Hebrew. 


2. WRITING AND SPELLING. Hebrew is written in two sets 
of symbols, letters and vowel points; the first is, of course, 
mandatory, while the latter is reserved, primarily for the ar- 
eas of education, poetry, prayer books and, to a limited extent, 
publications intended to reach a very wide audience. The ba- 
sic alphabet consists of 22 letters; to these one must add five 
(J, 0, 1 4, Y) used in final word position only, another seven 
(2, 4, 7, 3, D, n, W/i), whose individual pronunciation is re- 


Table 1: 
The Letters 
A B C 

x 2) 
3 b b b 
3 b (bh) Vv Vv 
3 g g g 
5 g (gh) d g 
3 d d d 
4 d (dh) d d 
5 h h h 
; w w w 
; z Z z 
n h h h 
ro) t t t 
5 y y y 
qe k k k 
73 k (kh) k kh 
5 | | | 

oD m m m 
1 n n n 
0 s s s 
y “2 
D p p p 

iD 5p f f 

ys $ Z Z 
? k;q q q 
5 r r r 
v 8 (sh) § sh 
w § § Ss 
n t t t 
n t (th) t t 
"5 = g g 
" - Z z 

ry - 


* Generally this Hebrew letter is not represented and the sign is used only in 
special circumstances. 
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Punctuation’ 

Ah? B C 
Hireq =! i i i 
Sere ae e(¢) é é 
Segol = ae (a, e) e e 
Pathah eee a a a 
Qames (long) : aa a a 
Qames (short) a; 0 (0,9) 0 0 
Holem : 0 0 0 
Qibbus ee u u u 
Sureq ; u u u 
Sewa? —— e e e 
Hatef Segol al ae é e 
Hatef Pathan = it A a 
Hatef Qames 0 0 0 
Dages as 794 . mm mm mm 


1) Some of the vowel signs are accompanied by letters (matres /ectionis) which are not part of 
the system of vocalization e.g.,°- , = , N=. 

2) In A the length (or absence of it) in the vowels is represented in accordance with linguistic 
considerations. 

3) The term Sewa indicates both a reduced vowel and the absence of any vowel after the 
consonant; in the latter case it is not transliterated. 

4) The dageS is also a double valued sign. In the letters n”’D> 732 it indicates a different phonetic 
character and not necessarily gemination. Whether these letters, when pointed with dages, also 
indicate geminated consonants depends on syllable structure; thus the correct transliteration 
of 2 — by b or by bb — for example demands a knowledge of Hebrew grammar. The dages is 
placed in the letter 7 at the end of a word when the letter is pronounced consonantal h, and 
does not indicate gemination. In accordance with its function the dages'is variously called forte 
(for gemination), ene, and mappig. Similarly a dot above w indicates a pronunciation difference 
between § and & 


flected only in vocalized writing, and three ('4, 't, "3) used in 
words of foreign origin only. All but four of the letters repre- 
sent consonants only, while X, #7, 1, and ’ are used at times to 
indicate the presence of specific vowels. These letters, when 
not representing consonants, are called matres lectionis. Of 
the 13 vocalization signs, 12 are intended to represent vowels, 
and one represents changes in consonants. The various sys- 
tems used to transliterate Hebrew into Roman script gener- 
ally reflect two different approaches. The first transliterates the 
Hebrew alphabet into graphemes of the particular language 
in accordance with the spelling conventions of that language. 
This gives rise to a plethora of conventions according to the 
languages concerned. The other system attempts to transliter- 
ate Hebrew so that the letters and vowels will be perfectly or 
nearly perfectly represented. This system demands the addi- 
tion of diacritic signs to the Roman alphabet. Table 1: Hebrew 
Letters and Punctuation is a synoptic table of three methods 
of transliteration. 

The “a” system is used largely in linguistics or when an 
early Hebrew text is being transliterated. “B” and “c” were 
established by the Academy for Hebrew Language in 1957 in 
order to represent living Hebrew. “B” is used in catalogs, title 
pages, and maps. The sole difference between “B” and “a” is 
in the letters 2 and 8 where “b” represents the official modern 
pronunciation; this is also true with regard to the long games 
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which is not differentiated from the pathah. “c,” on the other 
hand, intended for popular use, as in road and street signs, 
eliminates most of the diacritic signs, and simplifies the vo- 
calization. The appearance of the unvocalized Hebrew word 
is likely to be different from the vocalized word even in its 
letters. This is due to the tendency to add matres lectionis in 
non-vocalized writing, in positions where they would be un- 
acceptable in vocalized writing. For this reason it is also called 
“full spelling” 


Phonology and Morphophonology 

3. CONSONANTS. Table 2: Point and Way of Articulation 
summarizes the inventory of consonants in modern Hebrew, 
but they are not all at once present in any one of the varied 
pronunciation systems. The consonants are listed in accord 
with their general phonetic value, though some have more 
than one realization (9, 9, 1). This variety is of a wider scale 
in Hebrew than in most other languages because the speak- 
ers of Hebrew are of diverse language backgrounds, and this 
background is apparent even in the generation whose mother 
tongue is Hebrew and who are, themselves, monolingual. The 
range of differences within each consonant is not represented 
in the table. Those consonants in squares are part of the Ti- 
berian pronunciation (see *Masorah), and are therefore rep- 
resented in modern writing; they are, however, normally not 
differentiated in the general or official pronunciation. They can 
still be heard in liturgy and worship (on ¥ see below) in some 
communities, and even in the speech of the older generation. 
The consonants in circles are not pronounced by a large part 
of the general populace and have been assimilated to 3, 9, N. 
Their independence is maintained in the language in so far 
as their influence is felt in inflection and declension of words. 
Those consonants in dotted squares can be heard at times in 
originally Hebrew words in special situations, or in careless 
speech, as heZbon (ji1wn), but are not independent except in 
words of foreign origin, as in Zargon (jargon), Zurnal (journal); 
they do not determine the character of the Hebrew language 
in any area of grammar. Therefore, they will be referred to as 
“foreign, as distinct from “inherited.” 

If the foreign consonants and those which appear in 
squares are subtracted, it will be found that the total of inher- 
ited consonants in official modern Hebrew is 25, and the in- 
cidence of three, circled in the table, is very limited. In other 
words, the total varies between 22 and 25. This state of affairs 
changes in regard to the inventory of the consonantal pho- 
nemes. The phoneme, by definition, is that unit which only 
in distinction to another in the same position, performs the 
function of distinguishing between two words. The phoneme 
can be of more than one sound (ideally this is always the case), 
and all these sounds are related to each other as allophones 
(= variants). Not everyone is agreed as to the number of pho- 
nemes in the language, a problem which exists not only in He- 
brew. It depends on how we evaluate sounds in foreign words, 
personal names, or rare words. For example, 9, 9 hardly ever 
occur in identical surroundings in Hebrew; where the one is 
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Point of Articulation Way of Articulation 
Plosive Nasal Lateral Rolled Affricate Fricative Semi-Vowel 
Unvoiced Voiced Voiced Unvoiced Voiced Unvoiced Voiced 
bilabial 4 
pp ba mn (wi) 

labiodental f5 va 2 
interdental ton d(5)7 
dental tnd ni [> rt 28 (ts,c) sd 23 (8)6 
(tongue tip and upper teeth) 
alveolar ni |> ra 7 éw an 4(6) 
(tongue tip or blade and teeth ridge) 
alveolo-palatal $y 1 
(tongue blade and teeth ridge) 
velarized alveolar (y) SX 2 
(tongue blade and back, and teeth ridge) : 
palatal y? 1 
velar k) ga ki) | G(y)A : 
uvular 1 
pharyngal hn a(S} 
glottal *)N ha 

6 3 2 1 1 2 1 9 6 2 33 











found the other is not (as 0733/0725) and not 0°35/07391); they 
are, therefore, allophones of the same phoneme. When, on cer- 
tain rare occasions each sound may be heard in the same en- 
vironment, there will be no difference in the meanings of the 
words. Generally, one of the forms of the word is considered 
incorrect in proper speech, as 123)? opposed to 123)?. However, 
if foreign words are considered, the difference between p and 
f proves to be distinctive as in the words M3PND (punkcya = 
puncture) opposed to m3pND (funkcya = function). To the ex- 
tent to which such words enter the language of less educated 
persons there is more likely to be created a split between the 
p (2) and f (9), and each is liable to appear in the same con- 
ditions. With regard to the written language, these rare phe- 
nomena are to be ignored, and the count will include 22 conso- 
nantal phonemes of the 25 consonants mentioned above, since 
5 35 are allophones of 5 23 and together are three phonemes. 
The consonantal phonemes can be divided into nine groups 
in accordance with their point of articulation: 


bilabials 5,1,0,1 4 
dental nvi1yor 8 
alveolar 74 1 
velarized alveolar v 1 
palatal a 
velar 3,3 2 
uvular Pp o41 
pharyngeal ny 2 
glottal nN 2 (= 22) 
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A pronunciation different from the one described above would 
show some slight differences in the localization of the pho- 
nemes. Ignoring the “foreign” consonants, the difference be- 
tween the consonants in Hebrew and those (estimated) in 
proto-Semitic is in the number of fricative and affricative 
sounds only. Some of these sounds originate in Hebrew and 
did not exist in proto-Semitic (labio and dental fricatives), 
some palatals existed but were phonemes in proto-Semitic, 
while they are allophones in Hebrew (as 3). Similarly, all those 
proto-Semitic consonants which have disappeared from He- 
brew are fricatives and were assimilated to other Hebrew 
fricatives, while in Aramaic, for example, the proto-Semitic 
fricatives were assimilated to the plosives (17 in proto-Se- 
mitic became 133 in Hebrew and 197 in Aramaic). There are 
three types of articulation which determine phonemic con- 
trasts in the consonants: voice, emphasis, and nasality. The 
voiced/unvoiced distinction has five pairs: 2, 7, 3, 1, Y opposed 
to M1, 0, 3, N, D; the emphatic/non-emphatic pairs are 0, ?? op- 
posed to h, 3; and nasality affects six consonants: 3, D (together 
an archiphoneme) opposed to 7; and 3 (dental and not alveo- 
lar), F opposed to 4. Voice and nasality are phonetic qualities, 
whereas emphasis does not denote a clearly defined common 
phonetic quality of the relevant phonemes. The most that can 
be said is that these sounds are produced partially with the 
back portion of the mouth. The plosive/fricative quality which 
in our arrangement does not determine the phonematicity of 
1, 3, D, is the determining difference between X and 71. There 
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are those who are of the opinion that X is a voiced consonant, 
but this results from a desire to produce a symmetrical pho- 
nological scheme and has no foundation in actual articula- 
tion. Only if it is assumed that the 7 is voiced (as in Arabic) 
is the difference between X and fj not one of plosive/fricative, 
but one of voice. The determining features do not necessarily 
have to rule all consonantal oppositions; for example, voice 
is a determining quality in ten (or at the most twelve) sounds 
only, and there are voiced consonants (2, 3, 1) which do not 
have unvoiced pairs, and unvoiced consonants (V, }?, 3, W) 
which do not have voiced pairs. 


4. CONSONANTS AS PRONOUNCED BY VARIOUS COMMU- 
NITIES. The official, model, most careful pronunciation of 
Hebrew, used, for example, by radio announcers, especially 
in reading selections from the Bible (and sometimes called 
“Semitic,” or “Eastern”), is the result of a mixture of different 
systems of pronunciation used for generations in the various 
communities. This mixture is not precisely the result hoped for 
by those who were instrumental in the rejuvenation of Hebrew 
speech; generally, it can be said that, of those sounds which 
were distinctive to only one community, more were omitted 
from the official and general pronunciations than were ac- 
cepted. The consonants of the official pronunciation are re- 
viewed in the section entitled Consonants above according to 
their general phonetic value; therefore, it will be instructive to 
review synoptically the consonants as they were articulated in 
the past in the different Jewish communities (still occasionally 
used in prayer and liturgy), from which the sounds of mod- 
ern Hebrew were extracted. Such a review will indicate what 
shades of pronunciation are likely to be heard, primarily in the 
speech of the older generation in official Hebrew. 

Table 3: Hebrew Consonants indicates that some con- 
sonants were retained in all pronunciations while others 
were lost or assimilated to other similar sounds. If we ar- 
range them next to the 29 consonants of the vocalizers of 
the Bible, the following picture emerges: 11 stable consonants 
(2, 7,7, 3,9, %, 0, 3,3, 5, A) are preserved in all traditions (nine, 
if we omit 3 and 5 which developed in a unique manner in 
the Samaritan tradition); eight consonants X, 3, 1, 7, 0,1, U7, W 
are retained by most of the pronunciations and changed ina 
few; and ten consonants 3, 4, 7, 1, 7, U, Y, 3, ?, Tare changed 
in most of the pronunciations. It emerges that differences 
in pronunciation are mainly in two groups: five consonants 
ni, U, Y, 8, 2 which are “semitic” (gutturals and emphatics) and 
five others 3, 4, 7, 1, 4; of which at least four 3, 4, 7, 4; tend to 
lose their fricativeness. 


5. N”DI742. As already pointed out, in the official language 
only 3, 3, D are pronounced in two ways — hard and soft (spi- 
ranted) — but in vocalized spelling 4, 7, n are similar to them 
in every way. The distribution of hard and soft allophones 
is not given to simple phonologic definition, and there are 
exceptions in both directions. However, since the distribu- 
tion of the soft allophone is greater than the hard one, finding 
it in positions which contradict the rules is not a radical de- 
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viation. On the other hand, a hard allophone where it would 
be expected to find the soft constitutes a clear exception 
and, in proper modern speech, is even less common than in 
biblical Hebrew. The following are the rules for their distri- 
bution: 

A) The hard consonant always appears when (1) there 
is gemination, as N2W, 730, 730, 19D and (2) even when 
ungeminated, if it is not preceded directly by a vowel, as: 
N73, WNW]; 192, INZD, 7B, IO. 

B) The spiranted consonant appears (1) when ungemi- 
nated and preceded directly by a vowel, as: NW, 71°, TDD; (2) 
when it is the second part of a cluster in one syllable, either at 
the beginning or the middle but not at the end of the word, as 
WIT, WI, IDI; NPT, 7II— I, PMI Ww; Niaz (= nivay-Ty). 
Opposed to these are: 2”, 2¥” (rare forms likely to appear in 
poetry) 773, Nav and (3) when it is the second part of a clus- 
ter which divides into two syllables (opposed to rule a 2) in 
the following morphological types: 

(i) Nouns: (a) In the plural forms of nouns of the type 
o>ys, nivyd as: "2772, OPI“T, OFPD-ON; N19“ (construct) 
yni9-73, OF7N1D-19, 02°N12- 73. (b) In declension of 77D forms 
even in the singular, as: 1N2773, N477v. (c) In the declension of 
byp, mvp forms in singular and plural even in those words 
where the sere is not retained, as: "9-30, N2-wn. (d) In jeyB and 
derived forms, as ]D730, 7?3273¥, 0139-78; the same is true for 
1n?v5 forms, where the spirant is expressed in writing only, 
as JOINA, JV. (e) In ni2yB forms, such as M19797, NII-Ry. 
(ii) Verbs: (f) In the conjugation of the infinitive qal, as: 
>27N9, 197213. (g) In the conjugation of the imperative gal, as 
"a7N9, 12°, MI-ND. 

Generally: (h) In all forms of verbs and nouns when 
the syllable preceding n”D2742 is closed in declension, as: 
TIN) — ITI, ND W — NII Ww, WY? — 12°, TON) - 1° ON. 
(i) In all forms of words after a closed syllable to which is 
prefixed one of the servile letters 9”312 with the exception of 
the gal infinitive with 9, as: 95-7, 219-3, 7B-99, 123779, 33-72, 
§a-93, 99739, 429771, OnII-}, 19-7), but 39-wY, Ta-0?, Na-wY. 
Two exceptions worthy of note due to their frequency in the 
language are: O°nW, and the second person fem. perfect end- 
ing A - as in ANP’?, nyo, in which a hard A is retained con- 
trary to the above rules. 

Note: The distribution of the plosive and spiranted allo- 
phones of n”D3742 is quite complicated, but can be ordered in 
accordance with the above rules with regard to the official lan- 
guage and the speech of intellectuals. In other social strata, and 
in the speech of children, these rules are not maintained, how- 
ever; at times the plosive allophone dominates and at times the 
spirant (for example: 055” by analogy to the perfect D5; 032 
from the imperfect 022°). A further weakening of these rules 
is due to the foreign words in Hebrew which contain a p or f 
which is not in accordance with the aforementioned rules (cf. 
section on Consonants above). 


6. ¥’NAX. These consonants are similar in that (1) they can- 
not be geminated; (2) they do not usually close a syllable; 
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(3) they generally influence the vowel which precedes them 
either in quality, or by creating a vowel similar to that with 
which the syllable is or should have been, closed; (4) they are 
vocalized with hatefs when they are not in syllable final po- 
sition as: (1 and 3) (183) instead of = INN; 19VP instead of 
£ T7702 (2, 3, and 4); TIN} instead of ¢ TIN] TN) instead of 
+ 79M); Tay opposed to TIVW; 111 instead of $ 779; 0°7 in- 
stead of 177; 134 instead of ¢ 9133; 131 opposed to 03; myn 
opposed to 1°37; 7YB opposed to iW-7?. Asa result of these 
qualities, they are classified under the heading of ‘gutturals; 
a name which has been accepted even though it does not ac- 
curately describe all of them from the point of view of their 
articulation. 

x. 

In modern speech, this consonant never closes a sylla- 
ble. Still, there are some who, in certain words such as 7°75N0), 
TTNI, OFX”, are careful to close the syllable with the X because 
they are so vocalized in the Bible, a fact which is also exploited 
in writing poetry. On the other hand, (1) 8 always disappears 
at the end of a word, as X¥Y, NY, N20, NI, NWI, NOT, NW, NPI 
(compare j?W"1, 713); (2) within the word it sometimes dis- 
appears, and at other times receives a hatef vowel. This sit- 
uation is not the result of precise phonological condition- 
ing, but differs in different morphological situations, as 
ONY, DPN, TINIIN, TON; but JNM, DIN, OINIWI, INN, 
and not 4X37), JNM, ONiIa, etc.; (3) unlike the biblical norm 
the 8 rarely disappears between a Sewa and a vowel, but in 
several forms this is always the case: D°WN1 (from $ D°WN), 
D’NN2 opposed to NN. (When not pronounced it sometimes 
does not appear in the written word, and this is the rule in the 
imperfect of 8”D verbs in first person singular, as: 1X from 
TONN, T1912, 1199 (from the root TX). In the Bible this elision 
is more common. 

ni. 

(1) Feature number (3) of X is the rule with respect to 71: 
(a) when used as the definite article and coming after 3, 3, 5, 
For example: 1273, 1272, 127? (but 123!); 

(b) In the imperfect and participial forms of hif‘il and 
huf‘al, as PPD, PPD, WT, Win from ¢PPDT, EPPDA, 
£9°7173, £2170, but in the infinitive the 77 is retained: iy’7in9, 
77D, etc. It is also retained in a number of personal names, 
as: JN317, O17” alongside Jn37, OW and 7717” alongside 177. 

Note: Some generations ago there was a tendency to re- 
tain the definite article and forms like 72979, 12759 were com- 
mon. Today this is maintained in the words 01°79 X37?, but 
the form 07°) is also used. 

(2) The 1 tends to be assimilated to the preceding conso- 
nant when it is part of a pronomial suffix 17-, 3-; 1N1W (rare 
form INWW), WWW? (rare form WITW?), ANIW, AITAw? 
(rare form FI1AW”). 

(3) It tends to be elided in the pronomial suffix 17 after 
*— as PD, PIN, PNW (the rare forms 1779, 1773N, IPN WY, etc., 
are found mainly in poetry) and almost always is elided after 
—: av (from 17719). 

ni. 
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Even in pronunciations in which there is no difference 
between this consonant and the spiranted 3, it maintains its 
independence in that it acts as a guttural and not as one of 
the n”p2722. It does not become a 3 and prefers those vow- 
els preferred by gutturals, as: M3] opposed to 493 (only un- 
educated speakers, if they pronounce the 9 as a 7 are likely 
to equate them, for example saying N10 instead of NZ710 
and vice versa). 

v. 

Even in the pronunciation which identifies this sound 
with the X, the ¥ is kept separate in different phonetic contexts. 
In this way it is similar to that pronunciation which maintains 
the ¥ as an independent sound. For example, it tends to be 
pronounced with the furtive pathah (¥011 opposed to xvii) 
and often demands a vowel different from the vowel used for 
X as: 12? opposed to JOX?, and Tay? opposed to T2X?. This 
independence is further realized in various morphological 
situations. 


7. OTHER CONSONANTS. 1 followed directly by another con- 
sonant is usually assimilated to it; only the 1 which is part of 
the root is not usually assimilated to ¥”NAX; in some roots and 
other forms this is also the case (perfect ODI, imperfect bp»; 
perfect 3133, imperfect 313°; perfect 7173, imperfect ]17°; perfect 
v3, imperfect 719°; infinitive 259 but ya7¥, etc.). 

3 pronounced as z (= c) is a compound sound and can 
be heard in speech when 0 and 2 are contiguous, as, for ex- 
ample, in 12O-N°2 (a common spelling mistake among chil- 
dren is 1D¥72!). It still acts in Hebrew as one sound (mono- 
phonematic), and it is impossible to demonstrate oppositions 
in meaning which depend on the opposition (z/ts); the fact 
that z can be only one of the elements of a root is itself proof 
of this assumption. 

TOSW. 

The clusters 0N, wn, 8¥, 17 where the N (7 or 0) is the 
t of the hitpa‘el, are impossible and the order is reversed to 
no, nw, vy, Wt. Also rare are the clusters 0N etc., when the n 
(or 7 or Y) are elements of the root. In fact, in the words or 
forms derived from these roots a vowel usually appears be- 
tween them - wwn, Don. However, since the Middle Ages 
these combinations have appeared in a few words where the 
t is part of the root, as PNT, DON. 

Note: It is possible to prove that the # was an indepen- 
dent sound in biblical times and was so considered by the vo- 
calizers of the Bible. Still, here and there, there are examples 
of the merging of this consonant with the 0 in the Bible as in 
wy alongside OY, and in rabbinic Hebrew many of the words 
and roots with ¥ in the Bible appear with 0, as: 47°0 instead 
of: mw etc. Hundreds of years have passed since W ceased 
to exist as an independent sound and became 0 in all Jewish 
pronunciations and W in the Samaritan pronunciation. Only 
the spelling recognizes the differences between & and 0, and 
in certain instances this is an aid in differentiating homonyms, 
as: 11¥ = rule / 110 = rebel, 12 = hired / 190 = closed, 19°70 
= diploma / 1p = a blanket. The medieval paytanim used to 
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put a word beginning with @ between J and ¥ in their acrostics 
even though the biblical poets put it together with & (Psalms 
118); similarly there were lexicographers in the Middle Ages 
who placed words beginning with & with those beginning 
with 0 that is, according to their pronunciation rather than 
their graphic form. 

mys 

These two sounds (if the 1 is pronounced bilabially) are 
to be classified as being between a consonant and a vowel, 
also in their function in the language. Unlike other conso- 
nants, they interchange with vowels in specific instances and 
they are geminated like consonants. The } at the beginning of 
a word or as the first element in a root was rare and was gen- 
erally replaced by °; thus even in modern Hebrew there are 
very few words which begin with 1. [In the pronunciations 
of most of the communities which contain the spiranted 3, 
there is a tendency to pronounce the 3 and 1 identically, the 
2 at times being pronounced as a 1 (bilabially) and vice versa. 
But even in this case only the 1 retains the above relationship 
to the vowels, never geminated into a 3. Only in the Samari- 
tan pronunciation did the 1 become a 3 in most positions, af- 
ter the soft 2 was entirely lost.] 


8. GEMINATION AND CLUSTERS. Besides the gemination ofa 
consonant caused, in Hebrew as in other languages, by the oc- 
casional immediate sequence of that consonant namely when 
a root consonant comes into contact with an affixed forma- 
tive (for example 33°30] > 1303, DN1D > N12, DONA > on), 
gemination is very common in Hebrew and serves to create 
nominal and verbal forms. Some call a geminated consonant 
in Hebrew a “long consonant” parallel to a “long vowel,” but 
this comparison is justified neither by the phonetic process 
which takes place (the syllable boundary is within the con- 
sonant; a difference is felt, for example, between lengthened 3 
in 31n and the regular geminated pronunciation of the } in 
3133n), nor by the function in the language which it fulfills. 
(1) Every form which has a geminated consonant, can 
have that consonant replaced by a cluster of two consonants 
but never by one alone, and thus 775, 0375, bpbp are all of the 
same verbal type, and [7 and 0375 are considered to be of the 
same nominal type; (2) A cluster of two consonants at times 
becomes a geminated consonant, and the two forms may even 
exist side by side (Ypy?, 9DY). (3) A geminated consonant may 
split into a cluster of two consonants (common in Aramaic, 
rare in Hebrew), and in some of the words which have a two 
consonant cluster in Hebrew today there was originally a gem- 
inated consonant, as: 7993 (from 73794), 0°27 (from +0°Aav). 
(4) The limitations regarding the vowel before the last con- 
sonant in the syllable, are also in force for the vowels which 
precede a geminated consonant. Therefore, a geminated con- 
sonant functions just like a cluster of different consonants, 
being more limited only in that it cannot come at the end of 
the word (compare 8 (< ??¥) opposed to 0D}, NID (< AN, 
opposed to n77v)). At the beginning of a word a geminated 
consonant can be found only when the first consonant is not 
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part of the root but a formative element, as: ]279%, 0270N (see 
below); or when the word comes after the interrogative 17 
(77779), thus constituting a phonetic unit (in the Bible this is 
common in various combinations of words and vowels). In 
addition to geminated consonants, there are times in modern 
Hebrew, especially in the speech of young girls, when, as an 
expression of emotion, a consonant is lengthened, as yof-f-f-fi 
(°D1’), but this has no grammatical function. 

There is a tendency to eliminate gemination, especially 
when the geminated consonant is vocalized with a Sewa; 
and thus the gemination is usually eliminated in ’ with Sewa 
and in the 7 of the participle after the definite article, as 
2270, N20 (= they are causing; but ni2070 (= parties)). 
However, this tendency is overruled by morphological consid- 
erations (0°750797 and not 0°990700; but in the Bible O°W7279). 
The tendency to eliminate becomes the rule when the conso- 
nant involved is either 7” YNAX or the spiranted allophones of 
n”DD7a2 which are never geminated. In other words, five pho- 
nemes cannot be geminated. (In the Samaritan pronunciation 
the 1 is geminated just as any other consonant, and this was 
also the case in the Hebrew of Septuagint times.) Many He- 
brew speakers today do not commonly geminate consonants 
in their speech, but they maintain those conditions which de- 
rive from gemination and determine the form of the word, as 
the hard 5 in 190 (a barber) and the spirant in 159 (counted) 
etc. According to the rule, a cluster of more than two con- 
sonants is impossible in Hebrew. A cluster at the beginning 
of a syllable is realized generally by a Sewa inserted between 
them. Clusters of more than two consonants are found only 
in international words used in Hebrew, for example 730N100 
(alongside 7AUN70-ON). In the middle of a word a cluster of 
three consonants is conceivable. This is especially true when 
the first element in the cluster is a geminated consonant as, 
Daw (<t 12aw), Maw (<i TNW), which is usually articu- 
lated with the addition of a Sewa between the geminated con- 
sonant and the one following it. In “inherited” words a cluster 
at the end of a word is possible if it ends in a plosive (for ex- 
ample 72°, 773, UW), but J2n). In international words this rule 
does not always apply (OT?N°S10, 07°D), but modern pronun- 
ciation tends to insert a Sewa in such cases. 


9. VOWELS. There is no essential difference between the two 
types of sounds - vowel and consonant - the difference being 
rather one of degree; in fact, the semi-vowels 1 and ” are proof 
that it is possible to pass from one category to the other. The 
consonants are classified above according to three criteria: 
point of articulation, method of articulation (open or closed), 
and the action of the vocal chords (voiced or unvoiced). Since 
the vowels are all voiced and articulated in the open position, 
we are left only with the criterion of point of articulation, that 
is, the relative closeness of the organs of articulation to each 
other. In articulating the vowels, actual contact is not conceiv- 
able; the basis for classification is, therefore, the movement of 
the tongue and the working of the lips (the traditional Hebrew 
names for the vowels, pathah, qames, etc., are an attempt to 
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describe the opening of the mouth and the activity of the lips). 
Following the direction in which the tongue is raised dur- 
ing the articulation of the vowels, we may divide them into 
“front; “central,” and “back” Generally, a rounding of the lips 
is an accompanying feature of back vowels, and spreading the 
lips an accompanying feature of front vowels, but rounding 
and spreading of the lips are possible in all the types of vow- 
els. The section on consonants above mentioned the great va- 
riety of consonants heard from the Hebrew speaker and the 
reasons for them. The vowels, by their very nature, are even 
more variegated. For the consonants it is at least possible to 
establish ideal standards for official speech, but there are no 
set standards applicable to the vowels. There have been no 
studies to date which can supply information as to the exact 
phonetic makeup of the vowels in modern Hebrew, but this 
deficiency does not prevent a phonemic description, since 
the variations in the vowels are not distinctive and do not af- 
fect the meanings of words. Therefore, it will be sufficient to 
classify the vowels generally into: front: i, é, e, represented 
in writing by — hireq, - sere, - segol, and — hatef segol; cen- 
tral; a, represented by - pathah, - qames (gadol), and = hatef 
pathah, and é, represented by the sewa; back: 0 represented 
by - holem, = qames qatan, and = hatef qames, and u repre- 
sented by 3 sureq and — qibbus. By using average measure- 
ments the relationship among the vowels can be graphically 
described in the following way: 





! 





© 
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Since only the general values of the vowels have been 
mentioned, it emerges that the number of vowels is close 
to the number of vowel phonemes, which are all the above, 
save the two circled, i-e., the segol and the sewa. Regarding 
the phonemic value of a sound there are likely to be differ- 
ences of opinion (see section 3, Consonants, above), and the 
doubts which might be raised about this classification will, 
therefore, be discussed in sections 12 and 13, on The Phono- 
logical Status of the Vowels and The Sewa and Hatefs, below. 
Many Hebrew speakers do not differentiate between e and 
é, and even those who do differentiate do not always apply 
the sere and the segol respectively where demanded by the 
rules of vocalization. Even among those who do differenti- 
ate, there are some who articulate the sere almost as a dip- 
thong ey. Note that hatefs differ phonetically from the sewa, 
and do not represent independent qualities but are identical 
to full vowels. 


10. VOWEL QUANTITY. In the common pronunciation the 
vowels are not differentiated as to length, only the sewa be- 
ing of shorter duration than the other vowels. Experimental 
methods have proved that the vowel in an accented syllable is 
slightly longer than the vowel in an unaccented syllable, but 
this difference is not discernible by the ear, since no seman- 
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tic difference depends on a vowel length. (In English, by con- 
trast, this is a distinguishing feature, cf. [it] (it), opposed to [i:t] 
(eat).) In fact it may be said that the vowels in Hebrew are iso- 
chrons (of equal length). However, since there is long stand- 
ing tradition in Hebrew of dividing the vowels into “long” (lit. 
big) and “short” (lit. small), an aspect which is also relevant 
to the rules of punctuation, this division will now be consid- 
ered. The differentiation originated in an attempt to divide the 
vowels according to length (compare O-mega and O-mikron 
in Greek), that is: long and short. The Spanish grammarians 
of the Middle Ages felt that the qames (pronounced “a”), the 
sere, holem, sureq, and full hireq (with yod) were long vowels, 
while the pathah, segol, qames (pronounced “o”), gibbus and 
hireq (without yod) were short vowels. They considered that 
there were five qualities of vowels (a, i, e, 0, u) and that these 
were either long or short. This division is a reflection of the 
“Sephardi” pronunciation, but it must be recognized that in 
that pronunciation the accent also caused a lengthening of the 
vowel, and so the “short” vowels in accented syllables were 
long (for example 49 is pronounced with a long vowel even 
though it is a segol; the same is true for the pathah of "N11W). 
The opposite is true for “long” vowels which are next to the ac- 
cented syllable and are pronounced short (an exact description 
was given by R. Joseph Kimhi in the 12" century). In the 19" 
century, which was interested in comparative historical study, 
this principle of division was accepted by Hebrew linguistics 
with one change: the symbol representing a vowel (excluding 
the Sewa and hatefs) represents only quality, and that qual- 
ity can be either long or short. The length is not determined 
by the symbol or by its place in the word (contrary to Kimhi, 
above), but rather in accordance with comparative gram- 
mar. Asa result of these considerations long vowels are those 
which generally remained unchanged in the declension of the 
word, while those which change are either short or lengthened 
in special phonetic conditions. Thus, for example, the sere of 
nia (dead) is always long while that of JW (tooth) is short (ex- 
cept for biblical pausal forms); similarly, the holem of ?1n is 
always long, while that in 9n is short (except in pausal forms). 
This differentiation between originally long vowels and sec- 
ondarily lengthened vowels gave rise to a threefold distinction: 
“long” vowels (that is originally long), “middle” (that is length- 
ened), and “short.” However, the term “middle” never achieved 
wide acceptance. This division, unlike that proposed by Kimhi, 
is not rooted in any real tradition of Hebrew pronunciation, 
but is entirely based on theoretical considerations, which 
assume a Hebrew pronunciation among the Masoretes, when 
they determined the vocalization of the Bible. Early evidence, 
such as Greek transliterations and well-based considerations, 
tends to justify the assumption that in early Hebrew there 
was a difference in the length of vowels, and that the behavior 
of the vowels as it appears in the vocalization of the Bible re- 
flects the ancient division as to length. There is, however, no 
proof that these differences of length existed at the time of 
the vocalization of the text. In any case the vowel signs are in- 
dicative of seven qualities only (excluding the sewa and hatefs). 
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Phonematic investigation does not indicate any semantic 
differences dependent on vowel length. Such proofs as ?1n 
(hol) = sand opposed to n (hol) = secular or profane, or TY 
(d) = witness, opposed to Ty (‘éd) = a piece of cloth, are 
misleading, since according to the traditional division the 
vowels are “long” in both pairs of words and the assumption 
that the vocalizers differentiated is completely unproven. 
According to the traditional pronunciation two pairs of hom- 
onyms can be seen, each of which arose in specific situations. 
The difference between the vocalization of official Hebrew 
today and that which is the assumed basis of the rules of 
vocalization - which are obligatory even today - lies not 
(at least from the phonemic point of view) in quantity, but in 
the change of quality of several vowels. Though it is claimed 
that Hebrew vowels are isochronic phonemes, this does not 
mean that in Hebrew speech all a vowels, for example, are of 
the same length in all situations. But on the other hand, the 
difference between ]7) (min) = from, and 7’) (min) = type, 
does not indicate that the vowel system is to be divided into 
long and short. The truth is that confronting such pairs is ar- 
tificial since the two words differ in their syntax and linguis- 
tic position. 


11. VOWELS AS PART OF THE SYLLABLE. From the discus- 
sion above it is clear that a description of vowel distribution 
should be on two levels: (1) the vowels as pronounced today; 
(2) the use of the vowel signs. In describing the written lan- 
guage it is impossible to ignore the distribution of the vowel 
signs, since it is not only an important part of Hebrew spell- 
ing, but helps to understand the morphophonemic relation- 
ships. Table 4: Syllables reflects the distribution of the vowels 
which are listed according to type of syllable and place of ac- 
cent in the word. 


12. THE PHONOLOGICAL STATUS OF THE VOWELS. From 
the above it is clear that there are altogether five phonemic 
vowels — i, e, a, 0, u. This can be ascertained from a consider- 
ation of the possible oppositions, ten in all (SX G-0) .We also 
see that all possible oppositions are utilized only in (a) open 
syllable, whether accented or not and in a (b) closed accented 
syllable; in an (c) unaccented closed syllable many oppositions 
neutralized, as the examples below will show. 

In syllables of the types (a) and (b) iis defined by its op- 
position: 

1) to é in P13, BPIW/AIW; 

2) to ain puTy; V7; Pya/oya; TPw/AW; On7/ON1; 

3) to o in PW/TW; TPII/ANI; 

4) to win PS/NY; TPON/T VON; 1973/7193; 

é is defined by its opposition to i (see above); 

5) to a in 13/74; TY/TY; TIE/HT3; 

6) to o in P/V Hs; TID/ Tid; T273/72173; 

7) to uv in 13/11a; MIQW/ANIW; 

a is defined by its oppositions to i and é (see above); 

8) to o in W/W; TWON/ TWN; TIP/ATP; 

9) to u in W/W; WON/TN; TI8/T78; 

o is defined by its opposition to i, é, a (see above); 
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Table 4: Hebrew Syllables 














open syllable closed syllable 
vowel Accented Non-Accented Accented Non-Ac- 
cented 
ww J TwHD,ON pa, B; any m3 
i-hireq wy; TIP BN; = IDI; 
27 "IP Swan = 
590; 27D NY; TDR; = 
é—sere NSIT; mbaPD; 1207; 5 
327 NY 7 307 27,12 
noid; PIP TWIN, 1325 173; 
e—segol 7010; = = bp; 
my 3 NWT DDN WIP 


patah >n3,3—; aby ay? W523; i900; 
a-and New any; nawn; WTNT; onvin; 
games nD9n ,qDw aitoviy onan 














holem wy; Typ Wa OTS Maw ARIPO NIN; 
o-and iT DPSS oniup; Onin; 

games 42919 ,7B 72,008 

qatan ' 

Sureq voi7; ‘1210 ,09; S nmy9n Onn; 
u-and PH; wigan; = inn; 

qibbus 122 nN waadn ips? — 

Sewa ‘aaa HT PIN; = 

and = oi wen; — = 

hatefs — = = - 





* Accented syllables are marked by a single quote. Notes to Table 4: 

(1) The examples show the vowels (a) in an opening syllable, (b) in a medial syllable 
(c) in the word final syllable; between each type there is a semicolon. Although 
there is no real difference between the first two categories, examples are cited 
for the sake of completeness. This enables us to see whether a certain vowel 
cannot appear in one of the syllables of the word, which situation is indicated 
by a dash. 

In each type examples are given for orthographical reasons. A comma is placed 
between them. This gives us a view of the distribution of the vowel signs. It may 
be concluded that each of the six vowels, except for é, can appear in all positions 
of the word. é alone does not appear in a closed unaccented syllable. The Sewa, is 
— phonemically — the realization of a cluster, but from the phonetic point of view 
it is a syllable peak, and appears only in an unaccented syllable. The hatefs are 
to be classed with the Sewa, and even those who pronounce the hatefs as full 
vowels do not produce any change in the above distribution picture. However, 
if the uses of the vowel signs and their relationship to the vowels which they 
represent are investigated, it will be seen that, unlike the vowels themselves, 
their use is limited and conditioned by the type of syllable in which they appear, 
and the rule is as follows: (1) Sere, holem, games gadol, and Sureq do not appear 
in unaccented closed syllables; (2) games qatan and qibbus do not appear in 
Closed or open accented syllables. This shows that there is a connection between 
the distribution of vowel signs and accentuation. This relationship cannot be 
explained if only the accepted Hebrew pronunciation is considered; but must 
be seen against the phonetic values of the signs in the pronunciation of the 
Tiberian vocalizers. Similarly there is apparently a relationship between the type 
of syllable and the use of the full vowel signs (with | and °), cf. the use of the 
holem without a1 in °myu}. This relationship is also not comprehensible given 
the modern pronunciation, but only on the basis of Hebrew pronunciation in the 
ancient past, when two important factors were in force: quantitative differences 
of vowels and a tendency to express that quantitative difference in the writing, as, 
for example, 0749 opposed to "7X. This presents one of the greatest problems 
in teaching proper vocalization, for without the clear presentation of the historic 
background it is, of necessity, a mechanical process. 
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10) to win priw/ Pw; WAN/ TWN; 

u is defined by its oppositions to the other vowels (see 
above). 

In syllables of type (c) only the following oppositions 
are found: 

i (2) to a in 129/727; (2) to o as WIPDA/WTPDA; (3) to u 
in 113°7/132°N; 735/732; a opposed to i (see above); (4) to o in 
j3y/i3y; (5) to u as 1DN/TH; WPI/wWPI. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that é is not opposed to any vowel in this position and 
that o/u are not opposed; however, variants like O778/OyDX 
and 7253/7j25i are found in Hebrew. In fact, most of the op- 
positions are derived from the conjugations of the verb, where 
o/u indicates the passive and a/i the active forms, and even 
in this area the oppositions are limited. This is the result of 
a process in ancient Hebrew, during which oppositions of 
short vowels in closed syllables were eliminated; and when 
the use of the internal passive in post-biblical Hebrew was 
minimized the scope of these oppositions was, automatically, 
greatly reduced. 

In the above description the e (segol) was not included 
in the phonemes although there are cases where a differ- 
ence of meaning between a pair of words is reflected in the 
relationship between the segol and some other vowel, as: 
ANTW/ANN; JIy/27y; O72/ON? (= solder). Though the segol is 
a very common vowel, such cases are quite rare and we can- 
not therefore assume the opposition segol to another vowel in 
the structure of the language. It is correct to see the segol as 
an allophone of the sere. If the forms 7N18/ANIN through the 
whole of their paradigms, are investigated, it will be seen that 
the opposition in all conjugated forms is a@/i, as, for example 
TX 1n/AN7; only in the first person singular is this i repre- 
sented by a segol, since the i does not appear after an alefin a 
closed syllable (when not geminated). The é should have taken 
the place of the i but é cannot appear in an unaccented closed 
syllable. This complimentary relationship between é and e is 
common in all forms of the conjugation and declension of ””? 
roots, as: 137772/73777) (construct state); 1372, 1737972/73P"; 19/39 
(possible in construct state); ]2/]2 (construct); and others. On 
the other hand e is found at times in the same environment as 
é in 173/773; 033/733; IM?/ In»; 22w/2DW; 172/73; mB/nnp and 
others without any distinction. It may, therefore, be concluded 
that at times e is a conditioned allophone which becomes 
mandatory in certain environments, and at times — under dif- 
ferent conditions — it is (in very limited scope), an optional 
allophone (cf. N.S. Trubetzkoy, Grundzuege der Phonolo- 
gie, p. 46, regarding d/t). Examples such as 219 (evening)/21Y 
(wasp) which both contain the phoneme é should be consid- 
ered homonyms as are their plural forms 0°271Y and as is 17 
(pleasant/guarantor) etc. (The fact that the segol appears only 
with the X and is a conditioned vowel, and not independent, 
is also seen clearly in the forms 12Yx/72Vx; the segol does not 
appear in the rest of the qal paradigm, as 7?7yn/7?yN, but all 
the forms save the first remain homonymous.) 

Note: Although in modern Hebrew the segol must be con- 
sidered to be an allophone of the sere, it is possible to prove 
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that in ancient Hebrew the segol is a reflex, in all cases, of an 
original a and was an allophone of a. 


13. THE SEWA AND HATEEFS. A) The grapheme known as the 
Sewa (-) represents two independent phonetic values: the 
absence of a vowel, and a very short vowel, which can be de- 
scribed as central and vague. In grammatical terminology the 
former is called Sewa quiescens (Mi NNW) and the latter sewa 
mobile (¥1 N1W). Only the second type interests us in our study 
of the behavior of the language. Indeed this term, sewa, has 
become accepted in general linguistics as describing a vowel 
of this quality. In Hebrew the sewa cannot rightfully be listed 
with the phonemes, since no difference in meaning depends 
on the sewa (the same applies to hatefs). The sewa must be 
regarded as a conditioned vowel which appears in clusters of 
consonants, whether, historically, the sewa comes in place of 
a full vowel (9173<7473) or the absence of a vowel (12979<73979 
compare 172¥7)). Therefore, phonetic differences such as 
9905-7105 or VINJ—VIN have the following phonologic makeup: 
/pasul/:/psul/, /zaro/:/zro7. In Hebrew the Sewa is never ac- 
cented and is always found between two consonants. 

B) Since there is one grapheme, the sewa, for two values, 
the grammarians established rules indicating when the sewa 
was to be pronounced as mobile (31); however, the pronuncia- 
tion of the vocalizers who instituted the sewa sign differs from 
the Sephardic pronunciation, whose rules are accepted in the 
pronunciation of official Hebrew today. In common speech, 
different groups of speakers pronounce the sewa differently, 
or do not sound it at all. The following are the rules for edu- 
cated speech: the Sewa is pronounced (a) at the beginning of 
a word (7133, 2°73, 1/2); (b) when it is the second of two Sewas 
(1172W"); c) when it comes with a dagesed consonant (15°); d) 
after a vowel in an open syllable (097-°Y, 1X77”). Since the abil- 
ity to distinguish the length of vowels has been largely lost, 
only a trained ear can determine which is an open syllable 
followed by a consonant plus sewa mobile, and which a syl- 
lable closed by the first of a cluster of consonants. Only when 
the cluster consists of a geminated consonant is the differ- 
ence clear: 1120, 1773 are at times pronounced (sav-ru) (gad- 
lu), but not 1230, 1°73 (savévu) (ga-lélu). This differentiation 
was passed by analogy to words like 1997}, 1297/2, whose first 
syllable is - historically - closed. In this way a differentiation 
developed between n37 and 377 which was apparently un- 
known to early Hebrew, where both were pronounced sim- 
ply (rin-nat); only in certain prosodic situations could nin be 
pronounced (ri-nénat). 

c) There are those who, in addition to the two types of 
Sewa mentioned, find in Hebrew a third type which they call 
Sewa medium "3193 or 4771. This is a Sewa which comes after a 
“small” vowel (see above Vowel Quantity): (1) ifthe following 
consonant is a spirantized N”D27A2, as 2919, 72729 (see section 
on n”53742 above); (2) with an originally geminated conso- 
nant, as onex (compare singular pbx), om P77 (sing. 07/7737); 
(3) with the first consonant of a cluster as N31 (see above). This 
Sewa medium is not a separate phonetic entity, but in types (1) 
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and (2) the sewa is quiescent, that is, it does not represent any 
vowel in pronunciation, and in type (3) may be pronounced as 
a Sewa mobile, as pointed out above. Phonetically there is no 
such thing as a Sewa medium which is between the quiescent 
and mobile; it is a fiction created to explain certain phonetic 
developments which are not uniform. There are some gram- 
marians (Bergstraesser and others) who tend to see in the Sewa 
medium an independent historical entity, i.e., a Sewa quiescens 
where once there was a vowel, while others see in it an inde- 
pendent phoneme (Birkeland, p. 55). However, a sound which 
is not an independent part of the order of sounds (since it is 
either quiescens or mobile) cannot be considered a phoneme. 
It must be remembered that both the Sewa and hatefs, as well 
as the absence of any vowel, are likely to appear in Hebrew 
in a position where once there was a vowel (177)"W, in pause 
WW; 11-1W, in pause, 1772Y) or where there was no vowel at 
all (JON"] opposed to 19" Wi, ID-YT, 1O"Yd but 73). 

D) In the official language the grapheme Sewa reflects one 
sound (€) in all phonetic situations where it is pronounced. In 
ancient Hebrew this sound varied between a and é, and tended 
to assume the sound of the neighboring vowels. This fact is 
reflected in personal names which have been transmitted 
in their Greek or Latin pronunciations as: D170 Sodom, m07u 
Solomon, OxIn] Nathanael, 174 Gedera. In the pronuncia- 
tion of the vocalizers the sewa was generally a (this caused 
it to be interchanged with the hatef-pathah), and it changed, 
according to ancient rules, toward the sound of the neighbor- 
ing vowel when the Sewa is next to »”NnX. This feature can 
still be heard in the pronunciations of several communi- 
ties where 179) and 77] are pronounced kdmo, ndqiyya and 
not kémo, néqiyya. The different nuances of the sewa in of- 
ficial Hebrew are the hatefs (if pronounced quickly), and 
these sounds are interrelated with the consonants X, 9, 4, and 
y; only rarely is a hatef found with a different consonant, as 
ops, ning, 27. In the Hebrew of the vocalizers the sewa 
and hatef-pathah represented one quality; in the official pro- 
nunciation today the sewa and hatef-segol are equal, the lat- 
ter with a guttural. 

As opposed to what has been said above, on the relation- 
ship between the sewa and the hatefs, it is possible to claim, 
that semantic differences are dependent on the hatefs, unlike 
the Sewa, and as a result the hatefs are phonemes. ‘The differ- 
ences are of the type "9/79, °7Y/2Y, DWIN/OWIN, IN/IN. 
However, as pointed out above regarding the segol (in section 
12, The Phonological Status of the Vowels, above), it may be 
said that the hatefs are reflexes of the sewa - the result of a 
cluster of consonants - while the choice as to which nuance 
of the Sewa is used in a particular instance depends, to a great 
extent (at least with regard to the hatef-qames), on the quality 
of the full vowel found in the same position in other forms 
of the word; thus 0°75 follows W770 and 0°w77 follows WIN. 
The oppositions of the hatefs are only apparent; the real op- 
positions being between the full vowels; there is thus the pos- 
sibility of hatefinterchanges within the very same word, as in 
PON-TPIN, WON-DPIN-DIIN, "I-17, O'PawW —"Paw. 
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Note: Diachronically, and also from the phonologic syn- 
chronic point of view, the furtive pathah must be considered 
the same as a hatef which is pronounced before the guttural. 
However, unlike the hatef, the furtive pathah is always pro- 
nounced as a full a vowel. 


14. THE ACCENT. The accent in Hebrew falls on one of the 
last two syllables of the word. On the ultimate syllable it is 
called y1% (milra‘) and on the penultimate 9°y77 (mil‘el). It 
is impossible to determine clear phonological rules for each 
type of accentuation since the situation in Hebrew is the re- 
sult of a complicated development, not all of which is clear 
today. One may say that in Hebrew the ultimate accentuation 
is dominant, while the penultimate is found: 

A) in the noun: 

1) in segolate forms, i.e., when preceding the final con- 
sonant there is 

a) a segol (72%, IDO, YNd, Niw, NIN3, no, nvayn); 

b) a pathah - if the last consonant is 4, n, or ¥ 
(non, 123, nn, yj) or if the consonant before the last is 
X, 7,0, or ¥ (NA, Dow, 295, 9m, by); 

c) hireq if the consonant before the last is ° (13, 49). In 
all of these forms the common feature is that the unaccented 
vowel is lost in declension. To this category belong also those 
nouns ending in an open syllable with segol, hiriq, or sureq, 
which when declined place a consonant for this vowel, as 
NWT-INW7, °D°-1PD?, INN-71NN; this is also the case for the de- 
monstrative TR; 

2) nouns (and other words) to which are suffixed loca- 
tive T= or the dual ending D°= (7¥4X, T72°737, TDW; Or, ODO? 
similarly 99°, 1197, 730 = 73); 

3) nouns (and other words) to which are suffixed the pos- 
sessive pronouns: }J-, ]?-, 1-, J-, W- (F020, pry, pry, wiv, 
WAX, TIT, 12972, INN, iN); similarly 19-, which today is only 
found in poetry (19°, 17°?Y). 

B) in the verb: 

4) in the perfect: before the suffixes "N-, N-, 1- 
CNTY, NW, 32207); 

5) in the imperative and the imperfect: before 7j- 
(Ay, ANH); 

6) in addition to those instances mentioned in (4) and (5): 
in hif ‘il of all forms, excluding 5 forms, and in IY and y"y 
forms in gal and nif<al, and in Y’Y forms even in huf ‘al, in forms 
ending A=, =, 1- (APR, IPH, WP, ND, IV, 129°, 72037); 

7) in verbs with suffixed object °1-, 1-, 13-, J-, 73-, 1] 
CHW, "IDN?, MIP, INYIN, WIN, TD, TAI, NI). 

c) in certain forms which today appear only in poetry, 
such as the pausal forms (738, 7238, 1772W, 1717W) or the inver- 
sive tenses (0/71, 0°), 7301). 

There are exceptions to the above rules: the accent is on 
the penultimate in the third person fem. sing. perfect with 
pronominal suffixes JD23X, JNIIX, ONTpw, jw, the accent 
is on the ultima in the inversive perfect tense "N12W), N12W1. 

If for the moment the segolate nouns and the forms ap- 
pearing in inverted tenses are excluded, it may be concluded 
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that the penultimate accent appears in Hebrew only when 
the word ends in an open syllable; this, to a certain degree, 
reflects the early division of ultimate and penultimate accents 
in Hebrew. 

In the Bible the accent is given to change from pen- 
ultimate to ultimate (as in "1Y in Judg. 5:2) and especially 
from ultimate to penultimate in word groups, but there are 
no cases of enclisis, only proclisis. In modern Hebrew, how- 
ever, enclitic forms are common not only i in speech but also 
in poetry; as opposed to NITVOW, NITNIZ, 5- “TON we find 
NI-VIOW, NITNID, °9-T15N; however, this is not considered the 
norm. Proclitic forms are common in construct. In speech 
there are certain tendencies to penultimate accentuation 
which differ from the rules given here, but they are not con- 
sidered correct (as ON). The accentuation of foreign and 
borrowed words and personal names must be considered 
separately. The rules of accentuation in the original languages 
have affected the accentuation of the borrowed words, so that 
at times even syllables before the penultimate are accented. In 
personal names the emotional factor cannot be ignored, and 
feelings such as love and indulgence affect the accentuation. 
However, the standard which is demanded by the Academy 
for Hebrew Language and used in broadcasting is the ulti- 
mate accentuation, and so the norm is 10°071PU8 and not 
mwOINN or Two NN, and similarly on and not ona. On 
the other hand, foreign words with Hebrew suffixes are usually 
accented in keeping with the norm, as MNVOIWIN, ANYON, 
The tendency to penultimate accentuation is found in the pro- 
nunciations of many communities, and in Samaritan Hebrew 
has become the rule. 

Accentuation has phonemic value in Hebrew, since it is 
a distinguishing feature between certain pairs of words - 3 
(in us) / 12 (they built), N32 (she is coming) / aN2 (she came), 
~9i/9 (imp. fem. sing.) / 47 (infinitive with pron. suf.). He- 
brew accentuation is “stress” type (dynamic accent) and by 
its nature is likely to affect the vocalization. In fact it causes 
changes in the vowels of a word depending on their near- 
ness to the accent (see section 16. Interchange and Elision of 
Vowels, below). 


15. THE DIPHTHONGS. ‘The diphthong is — by definition - the 
combination of two vowels within one syllable. The diphthong 
is created when the point of articulation glides from place to 
place within the one breath. More precisely it is a combina- 
tion of a series of vowels, but it is sufficient to indicate the 
extreme vowels, i.e., the opening and the concluding (or the 
intended conclusion). Thus instead of the sign a..e..é..i, the 
sign ai (or ay, ai) is used. By its very nature one of the parts 
of the diphthong is primary, and the other secondary, or ac- 
companying. If the diphthong begins with the accompanying 
element it is called rising (as ua); if it ends with this element 
it is called falling (au). 

In Hebrew grammar, combinations such as}, 7, P=, ?,=3 73 
are called diphthongs. However, in Hebrew it is the falling 
diphthongs that are of significance because of the morphologi- 
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cal changes they cause. The use of the term diphthong in He- 
brew is therefore limited to cases of a vowel with “semi-vowel, 
1 or ’ (see section 7. Other Consonants, above). A combination 
of two vowels in one syllable, whether caused by the splitting 
of one vowel into two (as in the frequent pronunciation of 
the sere, ey), or by the proximity of a certain vowel to 4, n, or 
¥ (furtive pathah) - which is realized phonetically by being 
split into two syllables - concerns Hebrew grammar only as far 
as establishing the phonetic facts. In fact the term diphthong 
does not accurately describe the combination of a vowel and 1 
in the regular pronunciation of modern Hebrew, where it is a 
combination of a full consonant (v) and vowel. However, this 
combination can be regarded as a diphthong because in the 
pronunciation of some communities it is actually articulated 
as such, and because it interchanges morpho-phonemically 
with vowels, unlike the combination of vowel plus spiranted 
2 which is phonetically its equal. In the interchanges the early 
history of this combination is still apparent. (The fate of the 
early aw, ew, etc., in modern Hebrew is similar to that of the 
same diphthongs in late Greek.) From the point of view of 
function it is clear that the Hebrew diphthongs are syllables 
with a consonant; not a phoneme in the precise meaning of 
the word, but a bi-phonematic element. The only interchange 
within the provenance of the rising diphthong is the N20”) 
(waw copulative) becoming } (u) before a cluster of consonants 
and before 3, 1, 9 and D as OW} but 779-wW3; JNI) but Jw; T3771 
but 771). In all other changes of vowel the waw copulative acts 
in the same way as the consonants 3, 3, and 5. The total of 
diphthongs is eight, that is 1 with i,e,a,u, and ? with i,a,0,u. 
The falling diphthongs which are always maintained and do 
not interchange are iw, ew, uw (PHN, O19; 09, 1; nite-n); 
oy, uy (°13, 173) while the other diphthongs are replaced in 
the paradigm of the word by vowels, or are split into two syl- 
lables. Even though there are no absolute rules, there is great 
consistency, especially with regard to the diphthongs aw, ay. 
The main points are as follows: 

A) iy. iy is used only when the accompanying element is 
geminated, as 07°0, 7°72, 0°°72y, 0°. The combination iyyi is 
at times interchanged with i as O§ = 08, Oy = O12. 

i appears in all other situations, such as: mows, 170°, 
oi? (in poetry there is sometimes to be found 1277277, 
oi, mown). The morphological variant 7°- (feminine 
ending) / n°- is connected with this phenomenon. 

B) aw. aw is found (a) within the word (1) when the ac- 
companying element is geminated, and (2) in the syllable 
preceding the heh locale; and (b) at the end of a word when it 
concludes that word. 

o is found within the word in an unaccented syllable; as 
far as this rule is concerned “within the word” includes the end 
of the word in construct, provided that the syllable is closed. 

awe is found at the end of a word, when, after the diph- 
thong that should rightfully appear, there is a consonant and 
an accented syllable, that is always in the absolute state. 

Note: “End of the word” includes monosyllabic words. 
Examples for the interchange awe/aw/o are: /ANVO0/inia/“ni 
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Dios MIDISH/ AN TO/ MIST: NI/NA/TAD;, MAY/IS; PND, WY, 
PD. 

C) ay. ay is found (a) within the word (1) when the ac- 
companying element is geminated, and (2) in the syllable pre- 
ceding the heh locale, and (b) at the end of a word when the 
syllable ends with it and is not a construct form. 

é is found within the word in an unaccented syllable (and 
here “within the word” includes the end of the word in con- 
struct forms); e is found in the same positions as é, and in place 
of it before the pronomial suffixes 4-, 7-; ayi comes at the end 
of a word, when, after the diphthong that should be there, 
there is a consonant and the syllable is accented. Examples for 
the interchange ayi/ay/é/e are POID "DID/IPHIO, 09°O10/4I0, 
POD; Ma/API/IMPas “Mra; MMT/—rMp/ DVDs 272/71272/- 972; 77 
°7/9/; °10/7N; "NN. Exceptions to the above rules are found in 
both directions, and in modern Hebrew more so than in the 
past. The important exceptions are the following: 

The diphthong is found (a) where gemination has dis- 
appeared (see 8. Gemination and Clusters) as: "771 (see °1°1), 
0°7377°0; (b) in words where the accompanying element is felt 
to be essential for maintaining the paradigmatic connection, 
as in W?1¥, AYIW, ANN (which are connected etymologically to 
IY, YIW, MI), NYW, Op, WT, OPIN (but O71 from 
T7P!). A vowel is at times found alongside a split diphthong, as: 
bab alongside bob, PR alongside 7?X, JiX alongside ]}8 (with a se- 
mantic difference), O°3 alongside OS, 0°72 alongside 0°72. 
Today the tendency (apparently also in other areas) is to ex- 
ploit the phonetic variants 0°- O°- for semantic distinctions. 
Comparative grammar teaches that in various words which to- 
day have a vowel, there was originally a diphthong (for exam- 
ple 07”, J10) and in several instances this fact is reflected in the 
plural forms, as D1 from iv, D71W from jw, O°717 from 
317 (also 0°77), o°M1? from mi? (alongside nimi). At times — 
completely exceptional - a vowel other than the ones listed in 
the rules above interchanges with a diphthong; for example i 
in the already archaic form, in the Bible, 77°Y (ass; Gen. 49:11) 
and in the common word 1’¥ (town), where not only the ar- 
chaic plural 0°"? (Judg. 10:4) hints at an original diphthong, 
but even the derivative word 7° (small town) (through nivy) 
retains this connection; e is found alongside é in X73. 

Generally it can be said: 

1) finding a vowel in a position where a diphthong is ex- 
pected is part of a general tendency of early Hebrew, and in 
many words and forms there is no remnant of this original 
diphthong; 

2) finding a diphthong in a position where a vowel is 
expected is an increasing tendency of later and modern He- 
brew, due to the morphological considerations stated above, 
and thus there is to be heard not only 77°72 but also "7" 
(not considered a literary form), 7107, J212, Nj717 (and cf. Bi- 
alik in Ha-Berékhah; 0°11} 113). Variants such as mdiy/ may (cf. 
Job. 5:16; 7NZY/AN? 1 Ps. 92:16) YIW/Viw (Isa. 22:5) are not pro- 
duced in modern Hebrew. 

The expansion of the diphthong and even its splitting into 
two syllables occurs in late Hebrew even more than in mod- 
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ern official speech: it is found in medieval Mss. and in mod- 
ern Samaritan Hebrew. The special relationship between the 
diphthong and vowel affects the spirantization of the n’D2732 
(see section 5. N”DI742 above) when near a diphthong. Within 
the word the diphthong usually acts as a vowel and causes 
the spirantization of n”D2723, as in AN, 1N°3, 217, WoT 
but “m?w. 

Examining the diphthong and its interchanges, we learn 
that: 

a) ay, aw display almost (cf. above aw (a) 2: ay (a) 2) iden- 
tical traits: this is not the case in, for example, biblical Ara- 
maic and later Jewish Aramaic, where ay is still found without 
gemination, whereas aw is always interchanged with a vowel. 
In an effort to limit the occurrences of the diphthong (which 
is common in Canaanite) by interchanging it with a vowel, 
Samaritan Hebrew went much further than classical Hebrew 
(although there are parallels in Jewish traditions); the original 
aw diphthong has disappeared completely while the ay diph- 
thong appears only rarely; 

b) the type of syllable - open or closed - and the place 
of accentuation affect the diphthongs and their interchanges. 
Still, it is impossible to establish pure phonological criteria 
for the above rules, since the phonological rules which gov- 
erned biblical Hebrew with great regularity have long ceased 
to operate with respect to the quantity of the vowels and the 
structure of the syllable, and a new situation has developed 
in which the morphological factor has become dominant. 
This new situation, reflected in the vocalization of the Bible, 
continues to spread. Mention should be made not only of in- 
terchanges of the diphthong but to all vowel changes, to be 
discussed below, and accentuation discussed above. In these 
it is possible to discern morphophonemic phenomena and in 
fact morphophonemics plays an important role in Hebrew 
grammar. This may explain the large number of exceptions 
to phonological rules, especially in matters of the vowel sys- 
tem. These exceptions can be grouped into morphological 
tules (cf. above aw b); ay b); cf. also section 5. N”D2742 above 
and the Historical Note in section 16 on Interchange and Eli- 
sion of Vowels, below). 

The dominance of morphological principles over pho- 
nological is one of the features of a literary language which 
continues to be used many generations after certain phono- 
logical rules have ceased to be operative and are exchanged 
for other rules. 


16. INTERCHANGE AND ELISION OF VOWELS. In the light 
of the above-mentioned assumptions that vowel quantity is 
not a distinguishing feature in Hebrew (see section 10. Vowel 
Quantity, above), and that almost any vowel quality can ap- 
pear in every type of syllable (see section 11. Vowels as Part of 
the Syllable, above), the fact that a given vowel is maintained 
in all the forms of a paradigm but interchanged with another 
vowel in a different paradigm is rather surprising. This is a 
complicated aspect of Hebrew grammar which cannot be 
understood without resort to its historical background. Con- 
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sideration will be given first to the phenomena themselves, 
excluding those interchanges caused by ¥, 11, 1, and ¥ (see sec- 
tion 6. ¥”NAX above). 

A) Interchange of Vowel with Vowel. 

1) é is interchanged 

(a) with i, as 1079/0°20%, 7379/0337, 272°/7197, Iav/-7ALy, 
990/770, 22/13, 172/0°3p, 17/037; 

(b) with e, as 72/J2 (construct), 9pn/72P0, 1A?/ TI’, 
181?/09731; and in biblical forms used today only in poetry, 
as: O72?/D2°1, 922/72"; 

(c) with a, as: }21/7}?1 (construct), TAWH/TITOWN, 12/ TP, 
Jon/nIT2n (construct), 971/-9P7, 12/422, W/W». But: é is re- 
tained in M7: iN, TY: JT, 7°: 70 (construct), WwW: AWA, 
PR: DID, Som 2n; in certain construct forms é is re- 
tained alongside e as: 22: 12, WX: WN; i is not interchanged in: 
TVW: VW, PIB YIN, D2 IN, OI: 92. 

2) e is interchanged 

(a) with i, as in 9979/1779, TDB/nie,, W|ND?/WP|AD?, 
PIS/IPTS, w39/nv22, ara/o2r rears 
in biblical fortas each as: aNy/BNH (pansall spo ie 

(c) with e, as in: ANP/MDP, TIw/-~TIw, TIP?/ TIP. 

3) a is interchanged with i, as in: 07, 0°07, J0/O°D0, 
na/ona, n3/o°na, nB/nAns, but maintained in O¥/OAy, 30/730, 
33/m133, 73/223. 

There are forms where both possibilities exist: e.g., 0°09, 
obror, but even in modern Hebrew 173030 is also found, and 
the same is true for o°p3%9, "7293 and "a3, O>Ra. 

4) o is interchanged with u, as in: 39/037, 9n/1>n, -yD 
fyp/DF, 209/120, Ping/APIND, Dimg/ADIWND, "DI, 3103/°N1910} 
but is retained in: Tiw: oviw, ¥in: bin, yn: ninivn. But there 
is also TY: TY. 

5) wis interchanged with o, as in: 032?/D/?"1, nInPH, 01? 
(infinitive). 

B) Elision of Vowels. 

Here we refer both to sewa quiescens, which is phoneti- 
cally a zero vowel, and to the sewa mobile, which is a zero 
vowel from the phonemic aspect, but realized as an é vowel 
in a cluster of consonants. In fact the distribution of the sewas 
depends solely on the type of syllable, and each can replace 
the other. 

1) é/ Sewa as in: 190/0°7-Dd, 019-02; 399/O"3-0N, “13 
mea; 3ay/o3-3y; 14N/7173n; APIi/iNe-3s, MTPI/INT- PID; “OD 
NOD/NiN; WP/MYP; [P/M (=1N-M?); SDT: NPI; PDN: "SDI 
now: nay, na y?; a IPD/ INT PND; 7273: ONI72. 

2) e/ Sewa, as in: J279/0°2~91, O°I9719; NIP/NN-P. 

3) a / Sewa, as in: TID, OPTI VOM, eT? 
D, OD IPT; Maw/n-pw; INd/ °3-N2; WI7/AW-I7; 7773/N3"73, 
pynio-ya; wa>e/wa->; and others but: WI: WIN; : OPNT 
DNA; Ty: PnPy; owia> and others. 

4) o / Sewa: TPTP/OIP-Tp; Neaw/orvaw (= orva-2w); 
7B8/O- 28 (= O-B-DY); NPVND/Nip?-Md; W-w/OWw-w, 119" w; 
999/297? but nInd: nizind, oPnizina; now: ninizwy and 
many others; some people retain the o even in the nouns 
naw, IBY and npn. 
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The phenomena listed above present a many-faceted 
and complicated picture of vowel changes. The main points 
are as follows: 

A) The vowels e, a, o in an open syllable or in an accented 
closed syllable tend to be interchanged or elided when the 
word is declined (the same is true when the word serves as 
the basis for a derivation; as 190: ]1190). However, in a closed 
unaccented syllable, they are always retained in all declensions 
and conjugations of the word: (N.B. In this regard the imper- 
fect verbal forms are independent “words,” and we are not to 
treat their vowels in connection with the perfect). 

B) Ine vowels the phenomena is limited to that morpho- 
logical type called “segolate nouns.” Since e is an allophone of 
/é/ (see sections 2. Writing and Spelling; 12. The Phonological 
Status of the Vowels, above), the interchange e / ¢ is not of the 
type under discussion, and in fact its conditions and results 
are different from the other changes. Phonemically, there are 
no e interchanges, but these are part of é changes. The inter- 
changes of u vowels are common only in a few forms and this 
vowel is not elided. In fact the historic basis for this change 
differs from that of the other vowel changes, and the only fac- 
tor they have in common is that of accent. 

c) The conditions for the interchange of e, a, 0, and their 
elisions are clear: the place of the accent and the structure of the 
syllable. When an accented closed syllable becomes unaccented 
the above vowels tend to interchange; in an open syllable whose 
accent has been removed the vowel tends to be elided. 

D) With regard to elision the noun acts differently from 
the verb, while the verb itself acts differently according to 
whether or not it has a pronomial suffix. A verb without pro- 
nomial suffixes elides the vowel next to the accent; a noun 
elides the vowel penultimate to the accent, the verb with suf- 
fixes acts at times like the noun (especially in the gal perfect) 
and at times like a verb without suffixes. 

For example, in the verb (without suffixes): Samar, 
Sameéra; yasén, yasénu; yismor, yismérus yisan, yisénu; yitten, 
yitténu; with suffixes; yismérénis yitténennu; 

5 7 the noun: lévav, lévavi, bilvavi; béli vvotékem; zaqan; 
zeqéeni, lizqeno; 

In the verb with suffixes 5, gamar, $émarani, usmaro; Sakal 
(in pause Saké ah), sékéhuhus yilbas, yilbaséni; 

E) As regards the very consistency of elision, the verb dif- 
fers from the noun, and the behavior of the o, é, vowels differ 
from that of the a vowel. 

1) In a verb without suffixes the elision is consistent; 

2) In the noun, é and o tend to be maintained while a 
tends to be elided. 

3) In the verb with suffixes e and o are elided while in 
the same position a is maintained as: yismor: yisméréni, yittén 
yitténéni: but yilbas, yilbaséni. 

F) Although the phonetic conditions — accentuation and 
syllable structure - are determining factors, it is impossible to 
classify - phonologically — all the various vowel changes with- 
out involving the morphological factor. In fact, it is only pos- 
sible to depict the vowel system by listing the various morpho- 
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logical types in which one or the other situation occurs. Even 
within the morphological types there are variations which 
confuse the Hebrew speakers. As far as the official language 
is concerned, the Academy for Hebrew Language determines 
what is correct in each type. 

G) Historical Note: This complicated situation, full of 
phonological inconsistencies, is the result of the change which 
took place in early Hebrew when there were still quantitative 
differences in vowels (see section Vowel Quantity). When 
quantity ceased to be free and phonemic - that is, when the 
language no longer accepted short vowels in open syllables - 
it lengthened or elided such vowels (depending on their re- 
lationship to the accent). In this way there developed either 
long syllables (that is, consonant plus long vowel, or conso- 
nant plus short vowel plus consonant) or syllables with Sewas 
(or hatefs). As a result, in the paradigm of a given word which 
contained an original short vowel there were forms with long 
vowels (that is the vowel was lengthened because of the ac- 
cent and this in turn caused a change in quality) alongside 
forms with short vowels (in a closed syllable), or elided vow- 
els. At the same time, there are words with original long vow- 
els which are maintained in all the declensions of the word, 
for example: 

1) TTY (= assembly): ‘eda (<‘idat): ‘dati: édot: ‘adotéka: 
Ty (= feminine witness): ‘@da: ‘édati: “edot: @dotéka; 

2) 1123: gibbor (<gibbar): gibborékem: gibborim: 7iD% 
sippor (<sippur): sippurkem: sipporim. 

Since a short vowel in Hebrew has become mechanically 
lengthened or elided by the stress, the basis for interchange 
and elision of originally short vowels has been lost. As a result 
of reciprocal influences, originally short vowels have begun 
to act as long vowels and vice versa. é and o were originally 
both long and short, and as long vowels played a key role in 
maintaining what were originally short vowels in declension 
and conjugation (compare Nyi, NT?, T7B¥, Nizind). a, which 
was originally a short vowel (the original long vowel was 6), 
affected originally long a which in certain instances (as in the 
words ]27j?, 203) did not become 6, and so was later elided 
in positions where other a vowels would normally be elided; 
therefore, one can find 077°277, 4nd, etc. Beginning in mish- 
naic Hebrew, many words entered Hebrew from Aramaic 
with what was originally a long a, and these maintained the a 
in their declension; in this manner the relative symmetry of 
biblical Hebrew, which maintained 4 only in few morphologi- 
cal types, was disturbed. Another factor disturbed the vowel 
Sewa relationship: the existence of vowels (originally short) 
in syllables that became open after the cancellation of gemi- 
nation (see section on Gemination and Clusters above) in all 
the declensions of the word. So, for example, WD (<w715) 
meaning “horseman,” caused #1) meaning “horse” (11 Sam. 
1:6, Ez. 27:14) to retain the a vowel after the 5, and not elide it 
in the manner that the a vowel was elided after the 3 of 773. 
The verb (without suffixes) in Hebrew is less given to change 
than the noun and to a greater extent reflects the early rela- 
tionships (and not only in this regard). The noun, however, is 
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subject to the influence of analogy; there are thus, from the 
phonologic point of view, many more contradictions in the 
paradigm of the noun. The great confusion with regard to in- 
terchanges made it necessary for the Academy for the Hebrew 
Language to establish the rules for maintaining or eliding a 
vowel. The Academy based these rules on morphological and 
semantic principles, i.e., principles which are at variance with 
precise phonetic processes. 


17. INTERCHANGES DUE TO SOUND COMBINATIONS. In ad- 
dition to the changes already discussed, there are changes in 
Hebrew caused by the chance sequence of sounds in the word. 
The natural tendency of the speaker is to conserve effort in his 
speech, and to try to minimize sharp changes in the use of one 
or the other of the organs of speech. In fact, speech is full of the 
assimilation of one sound to the other. Only when this assimi- 
lation is particularly sharp is the change felt. Since the conso- 
nants are more stable than the vowels, they tend to change less; 
cf. the changes due to assimilation, e.g., the 1 to the neighbor- 
ing consonant, the exchange of Nn with 0 or 7 when close to 3 
or 3 (see section 7. Other Consonants, above). At other times, 
a sequence of similar sounds demands a greater effort from 
the speaker and he tends to dissimilate them, as: displacement 
of 1 by ’ in the plural form nity (from A11Y, but nis!) or ” 
by & in 0°x°279 alongside 0°°27Y (but there is no O°N’737"!) or 
O’xaq alongside 0°29. Many variants in Hebrew comparable to 
MPWI/AXPWH are occasionally used to distinguish differences 
of meaning, as 9°710/AN71N, 3170/ANT27. In this class of vari- 
ants is the plural ending nix-/ni- found commonly in loan 
words from the period of mishnaic Hebrew. Another type of 
change, called metathesis, is found in Hebrew in words like 
wa9/2w3, 190/72”. More common are the vowel changes 
due to environment. This causes the Sewa/hatef change after 
X, 1, Mand ¥; a is preferred over é in NY (opposed to W¥) 
and over i in 7¥? opposed to WW, TOWN against WW? (but 
TWN is found alongside TWN). Medieval manuscripts con- 
tain many more changes than are common in the official lan- 
guage, and some of the common forms in modern Hebrew 
can be explained as a result of this practice. So the common 
plural of 297) is 0°2079, but the plural 0°207) (77207) is simply a 
variant of 0°20%, which assumed one of the meanings of the 
word. Among the changes whose origin is the desire to dis- 
similate the following are noteworthy: 

1) A change which is active to a certain extent and no- 
ticeable in modern Hebrew: - u or o ina syllable next to a syl- 
lable with u or o is interchanged with i or é. This is found not 
so much in the inflection of words as in the derived forms. In 
inflection: 173) from 13; in derived forms JiWN}, Ti2°N, Ji9"n 
from WN, JIN, yin, and *7i9n instead of pun (from >n); in 
this way the i of yiw?w can be understood as opposed to JO?w; 
similarly in all pa‘ul participles with the suffix ni- the u tends 
to be changed to i, m1?°yB; in a combination of words x21? 
from NX? 19. 

2) The exchange of a by e is found in the definite article 
(also in the word i179), given certain conditions in the word; 
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this change is not properly maintained in the spoken lan- 
guage. 


MORPHOLOGY 
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15. WHAT IS TO BE CLASSED AS THE VERB 
16. THE CONJUGATIONS 
17. A CONSIDERATION OF EARLIER VIEWS ON THE 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE CONJUGATIONS 
18. THE EXTENT TO WHICH A PREDICTABLE 
RELATIONSHIP EXISTS BETWEEN THE CONJUGATIONS 
19. THE INFLECTION OF THE VERB 
20. CHANGES IN THE BASE 
21. THE INFLECTION OF OBJECTIVE PRONOUNS 
22, INFLECTIONS OF WEAK VERBS 
23. PARADIGMS OF ASSIMILATED FORMS 
24. PARADIGMS OF MUTE FORMS 


Introduction 

1. DEFINITION OF THE SUBJECT. There is considerable dis- 
agreement as to which linguistic features are to be included in 
the area of morphology. Generally, semiticists have commonly 
included the discussion of parts of speech and the changes 
which they undergo as a result of their declension, as well as 
word-formation, in discussions of morphology. This is usually 
from the “form” aspect alone, without entering into investiga- 
tions of the uses of these forms in speech. This latter problem 
is included in the study of syntax. The exceptions to this rule 
are Gesenius Hebrew Grammar (29* edition) which was writ- 
ten by Bergstrasser (incomplete) and the Mishnaic Grammar 
by M.Z. Segal, which include the functions of the forms in 
their discussion of morphology. Another problem is, what is 
to be included in the term “form”: a part of a word which does 
not have an independent existence? A word? A combination of 
words with a specific meaning or a particular structure (com- 
pound)? Or a feature such as the word order in the sentence 
which in some languages is morphological? Those who take 
morphology in its simplest, most straightforward meaning, 
include the linguistic form and exclude meaning, and distin- 
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guish between Lexical Morphology and Syntactic Morphol- 
ogy on the one hand, and, parallel to these, between Lexical 
Semantics and Syntactic Semantics, on the other hand (cf. S. 
Ullman, Principles of Semantics (1957), 33ff.). The preceding 
statement has not discussed all the methods of systematiza- 
tion but has merely alluded to the wide gulf which separates 
the different systems. The following description includes in 
the term “form”: a form which is not in itself an independent 
word; an independent word; and to a limited extent the unit 
which supersedes a single word, if it is a lexical unit. This dis- 
cussion of the structure of a linguistic form also includes its 
functions in the expression. 


2. THE ROOT AND THE STEM (a1). A study of series of He- 
brew words which are related semantically, such as: 

a) TDW, TWPAW, TDW, Naw, THAW, DAW; Iw, 
TW, WWI, etc., and 

b) TAB, TT PE, THPB, TB, TIP, TPB, PDs TB, TPB. 
PPD, TPN, etc., will immediately demonstrate that there are 
a number of consonants in each of the words, which contain 
the common semantic element (even if only in a general way) 
and a number of vowels or vowels plus consonants which serve 
to qualify the meaning which is common to the entire fam- 
ily, to the particular, specific meanings of the various words 
or forms. The group of consonants found in each word of the 
above examples (a) 172W (b) 7/25 is called the root while the rest 
is called the formative (see section Phonology: 4. Consonants 
as Pronounced by Various Communities above). In Hebrew 
as in the other Semitic languages the root is always made up 
of a group of consonants. This is not the case in English, for 
example (and other Indo-European languages), where the 
roots also include vowels, as: “cut,” “boy, “love.” Only in cer- 
tain cases are there those who call the consonants common to 
a group of words the root, as: s-ng, in the words, song, sing, 
sung, while others will choose one of these words and refer to 
it as the root, the other forms which differ from it being called 
the derivatives of that root. Clearly, the Hebrew root is only 
the abstract basis of a family of words used in the language, 
and does not denote the origin from which these words are 
derived, as it is hard to assume any level of the language in 
which the speaker was able to pronounce consonants alone 
as words. However, the fact that it is an abstraction is not to 
say that it is a grammatical fiction and merely a technical tool 
for the analysis of linguistic forms; it is in fact a living reality, 
an integral part of the structure of the language, which every 
Hebrew speaker feels. The root is not simply a prehistoric re- 
sidual or an inherited element but a reality which is continu- 
ally being produced in the language, and to a certain extent 
modern Hebrew suffers from a hypertrophy of root produc- 
tion. The reality of the root in Hebrew is seen from the mod- 
ern roots M17, JD2v, pb>x, SUI which are derived from the 
abbreviation 115 (}12W7) P7) through the verb 113, and from 
the words “telephone,” 012918 (“population”), and “neutral,” 
by eliding the vowels. This is done even though the vowels in 
these foreign words are an intrinsic part of the word, without 
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which they would not retain the meaning they have as a He- 
brew root. In slang and children’s talk new roots are formed 
more easily - whether from Hebrew words such as 1723 in the 
word 11237) from the phrase N17 237, or from foreign words 
such as *]?2 from bluff. However, only a small number of these 
words enter more educated speech. This is adequate proof of 
the reality and vitality of this phenomenon. 

The norm for a root is three consonants, and this is in any 
event the minimum needed for formation of a verb. Hebrew, 
however, still recognizes roots of one consonant (especially in 
particles and pronouns) such as 1 (in the words i, 1, 1), D (in 
the words 53, 7), D (in the word 13); two letter roots, such as: 
7°, 12, YY, 28, ON, but these are doubtless vestiges from an an- 
cient period, when Hebrew had not yet separated from other 
Semitic languages. However, this is no longer a productive 
method for producing new roots in Hebrew. The standardiza- 
tion of the root to three consonants took place in the proto- 
Semitic period. Hebrew also contains a number of roots with 
four or more consonants. In the earlier stages of the language 
they are few, but today they have been greatly expanded, as for 
example 7/75N from the noun 7°7?5h, which is in turn derived 
from 7/7, or 1507) from 19%) originally from 150. The verb, 
however, needs a minimum of three consonants and when- 
ever a verb is created, a root (at least of three consonants) is 
implied, even from a one-consonant root like "17 (in 473, 71777) 
from 1, or from a two-consonant root like °NX (AMX, "INX) 
from fx, 077 (0797, 017) from 07. There is still no conclusive 
proof whether *”1Y (see section 23. Paradigm of Mute Forms, 
below) verbs and y”¥ verbs are derived primarily from origi- 
nal two-consonant roots or from three-consonant roots one 
of whose consonants is elided under specific phonetic situa- 
tions (cf. Biblical Hebrew). However, it is important to note 
that structurally in the historical period these verbs are inte- 
grated into the three consonantal root system and follow its 
rules, so that verbs of the form Oj, }7 in the perfect, generate 
nouns and other forms like 01°, }?7. Theoretically, in all words 
which can be analyzed to a root, all the consonants of the root 
are present. These consonants of the root usually appear in all 
the forms, but as a result of phonetic processes, some of which 
took place in the earliest stage of Hebrew, there are cases where 
one (and occasionally even two) of the root consonants was 
weakened and does not appear in all of the derived forms of 
the root. For example, as a result of the tendency of the nun to 
be assimilated to the following consonant (cf. section Phonol- 
ogy: 7. Other Consonants) one finds forms such as Sp», mbpn, 
from 751, and as a result of the elimination of the diphthong 
(see section Phonology: 15. Diphthongs) we find in Hebrew 
m2 from the root °12 against 3, °N32 and others. In system- 
atization of the Hebrew forms, and in categorizing the words 
grammatically, one must consider this feature which affects 
the external forms of words without necessarily weakening 
its association with the other forms and words derived from 
the same root. In accordance with the structure, it is custom- 
ary to divide the Hebrew roots into two main groups (stems) 
called Strong Verbs and Weak (Hollow) Verbs. The three con- 
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sonants ?y) are used as the symbol of the root and in accord 
with the place of elision the weak verbs are divided into the 
following stems: X”D (that is, the weakening takes place in 
the first consonant of the root and is the consonant alef and 
similarly) 1’D, °”D, 9”D, V’Y, °”Y, 82, ”” (usually called 7”? be- 
cause of the spelling of the perfect form like 73?). A separate 
category is assigned to the roots with duplication or the y”y 
which stand between the strong and weak verbs. 


3. THE “BASIC ELEMENT. There are, however, a consider- 
able number of Hebrew words - excluding verbs - in which 
morphological analysis does not yield a root in the form de- 
scribed above but a combination of consonants and vow- 
els, whether (a) the word is an independent form (a “free” 
form, as in the Indo-European root discussed above) or 
(b) it does not appear as an independent form (a “bound” 
form) or (c) it is a loan word or (d) it is an old inherited 
part of the language. Thus a group of related words such as 
DjPID, ]O}PID, N9j738, 710/715, does not yield a Hebrew root 07715, 
just as the words 7iD2V, °N2iD?2U, NINI1D2V, although there is a 
Hebrew root 22U, cannot be derived from that root since the 
formatives é-é-o, é-é-o-ay do not exist in Hebrew. In both these 
groups of words the “elements” 0/715 and D270, being inde- 
pendent words in the language, are not susceptible to further 
morphological analysis. The same is true for original Hebrew 
words such as i238 and 717M), which semantically have no 
connection to ¥28, and 17%, but retain their connection to 
Y238x, 17) which are independent words. This phenomenon 
is especially noticeable in those cases where the “elements” do 
not serve, or, because of their makeup, are unable to serve, as 
independent words, such as nV7?) (the independent word 
is 72°77), "7718 (the independent word is 713), so>owr? (the 
word is 0°9w17"), 7172°w (the word is 77°" and not Dw"), 
y813N (the word is AXMIN), NIWP2 (the word is Hw}7A: famil- 
iar usage). A “basic element” of this type is parallel to a root 
insofar as the derived forms and their semantic content are 
directly related to it and not its root, even if it can be analyzed 
further into a root. For the concept “basic element” which we 
have introduced into the morphological analysis of Hebrew 
we use, in Hebrew, the term yui (plant) which is found in a 
grammatical text of the Middle Ages. 

Note: Attention should be paid to the difference between 
the concepts “basic element” as used here and “base” which is 
used by some scholars in morphological analysis. They refer to 
a specific form of a noun or verb which is itself a combination 
of a root plus pattern. It is the base to which other morphemes 
or suffixes are added, thus 170 is the base of "ATW etc. or 373 
is the base for 1249, 03%, 7220. The base is an historical genetic 
concept (cf. Brockelman, Grundriss, 1, 287; Bauer & Leander, 
246). The term “basic element; however, refers to a structure 
parallel to the root and of the same level, in that it cannot be 
further analyzed without losing its semantic relation to the 
word which is based upon it. 

In biblical Hebrew the formation basic element + for- 
mative was rare and found mainly in nouns with the ending 
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»— (denoting belonging in the widest sense; cf. section 9. Suf- 
fixes); in modern Hebrew this formation is much more com- 
mon, and in fact it was already in wider use in tannaitic He- 
brew, with the adaptation of many foreign words. At times, 
when there is no clear-cut morphological analysis as with 
1°, or as with words such as J27P, J770, TTX there is some 
doubt as to which type of formation it is. Words like J29? can 
be analyzed gorb+an or QRB+.0..an (QoRBan). In such in- 
stances one must fall back on semantic analysis. If there is a 
semantic connection between the word and the root, and this 
formative is found in the Hebrew language and forms are built 
up in this way - then one is dealing with a root, but if there 
is no semantic connection with the root or such a morpheme 
is not known in the language (cf. above ypu) then this form 
is the result of a “basic element” plus a formative. So 311 is 
easily analyzed: a root plus the morpheme a.an., while 772772 
(in children’s language) must be analyzed as a basic element 
(7°27) plus the formative an, for if this were not the case the 
causative quality, which is not expressed in the root but in the 
hif il formative included in the “basic element” which is the 
hif il participle, would be lost. 


4. THE FORMATIVE AND THE MORPHEME. ‘The formative is 
that element - a phoneme or group of phonemes - with which 
a word is created, whether from a root or a “basic element.’ 
In Hebrew morphology it is possible to speak of two types of 
formatives: one which is combined with the root and in He- 
brew linguistics is traditionally called the 9pw7 (pattern); and 
one added to the “basic element” and is either a prefix or a 
suffix. The formative called opwn is always an infix, because 
it comes within the root, but can also be a prefix and infix at 
one and the same time as in: misMaR, or an infix and a suffix 
as: Ki$Ron; or a prefix, infix and suffix as with misBezet. This 
formant is always discontinuous while the one which comes 
with the “basic element” is always continuous. The group of 
patterns which make up one verbal paradigm is called a conju- 
gation (7°12) as: SaMarti, SaMaRta, SaMaR. (In the early days of 
Hebrew linguistics in the Middle Ages the terms ?72W1) and J?12 
were used interchangeably.) In the common spoken language 
there is also a “minus formative” discernible, where a word is 
developed by removing a part of the word which serves the 
basis of the derivation (this is called a back-formation), as 
the elision of the = in the words 2°05, °UND°UIN: resulting in 
TOD, UND°UIN. In this way a differentiation is achieved between 
the description of the quality (adjective) and its subject (sub- 
stantive). Literary language includes non-accentuation (the 
accentuation which has phonemic value in Hebrew, cf. Pho- 
nology: 14. The Accent) of one of the elements of a compound 
and so a difference is achieved between the preposition 1° 9 
and 7° ¥y when both words are given their full meaning. For- 
mations such as °J719°<71N 91>, 27490< 1X 9729 (in this last 
word the plural o°7997319 as against T1X rapa) is proof for that 
formation) come into being by eliding part of the compound. 
In the section on “Basic Element” it was stated that the “basic 
element” could be a word in itself used in Hebrew or some- 
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thing different or less than a word. In the formation of “basic 
element” plus formative, attention should be paid to the third 
category, where the formative plays a special role. While He- 
brew can absorb foreign words easily, Hebrew grammar does 
not absorb elements which are foreign to its structure. It has 
already been seen that it is impossible to form a Hebrew verb 
from a foreign word if a root is not abstracted from its con- 
sonants (cf. }9V). Similarly, Hebrew has difficulty in absorb- 
ing words which are adjectives or adverbs without first giving 
them a Hebrew form. This is not the case with other nouns. 
Words like 7222, 1199, VORP, OPON'PN, OPIN, PIV and 
many others were assimilated into Hebrew without any seri- 
ous attempt to exchange them for Hebrew innovations. This is 
not the case with words such as banker, chloric, realistic, psy- 
chic, and clerical; if they appear in Hebrew whether in their 
English, French, German, or other form, they remain foreign. 
In order to derive Hebrew forms two methods are used: ei- 
ther the Hebrew formative is added to the foreign word like 
opp (clerical+i), °VO"»N, etc., or the corresponding for- 
eign formative is exchanged for a Hebrew one, like: °X/732 (8 
in place of -er), "9179 (?- in place of -ic), 11/7270 (Tragik + er), 
yPnNvo0'n (histor + ion), etc. In each instance the grammati- 
cal element which determines the category of the word in 
the original language is replaced by a Hebrew element. Were 
it not for this process the word could not be assimilated into 
Hebrew, and would certainly not be able to serve as the basis 
for other derived forms. A similar situation is the addition 
of the feminine ending 7 to words which are borrowed from 
a language in which they are feminine even though they 
do not have a special feminine ending or are not used as the 
feminine at all. The Hebrew feminine form lends to the bor- 
rowed word a Hebrew form which makes its declension sim- 
pler, as HW’DIDNN (plural MXwv’oII IN), 779°) (phoneme). 
A special function of the Hebrew formative is, therefore, to 
adapt foreign words to a Hebrew form. This type of forma- 
tion has not yet been thoroughly investigated, nor has it been 
described. 

Unlike the roots and “basic elements” which develop 
in modern times, the formatives (not only the pattern for- 
matives) are mostly inherited from earlier times and fixed. 
They change as to their function and semantic value, which 
at times differ in modern Hebrew from what they were in bib- 
lical or earlier Hebrew. Still, it cannot be said absolutely that 
no new formatives are being created in Hebrew. The history 
of different languages shows that formatives generally origi- 
nate from independent words whose meaning has become 
blurred as a result of the wide use of a particular compound, 
or by transferring an element from a word which already ex- 
ists in the language (the so-called metanalysis). Thus in post- 
biblical and modern Hebrew the compound 1" + participle 
is used to express continuous (durative) and repeated (itera- 
tive) action, and so there is a difference between 118 nN 
and OX Ni. 

In biblical Hebrew 777, even when found in a similar syn- 
tactical frame, is not the formative element (auxiliary word) 
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it is in modern Hebrew. Still, even in modern Hebrew 771 has 
not become fixed as a formative only in the strict sense. How- 
ever, in literary Arabic, for example, of the compound sawfa 
yahrugu (88? 1510 in rabbinic Hebrew, “He will go out”) only 
sa remains from the first word (sayahrugu) and this becomes 
the formative for expressing the future. Spoken Arabic knows 
of other such formatives. An investigation of modern Hebrew 
is likely to reveal several other candidates for new formatives, 
one of which is w with the imperfect verbal form to express 
desire: 7? (83) = J?°w. In the literary language this formative 
developed from a certain syntactic combination. By analogy a 
new formative was created in modern Hebrew (probably as a 
result of a sarcastic expression), ]110- from the word ]170N°N, 
and it serves to refer to a place where performances are pre- 
sented, as: ]11007°1 (circus), J7UN17"’8 (a satirical theater), 
and 71707212 (puppet theater). In literary Hebrew N}- is used 
as a diminutive form (as NJU]0?, NIDV). This is a new forma- 
tive. Some centuries ago 13i- was used (cf. n°279], myiney) 
coined in accordance with n°1i7X (fem. counterpart of 178) 
or 17313" (fem. of 7i3°m). The attempts to reestablish the Safel 
(yiow, anDw, 2D2w, OW), which in ancient Hebrew had no 
position and certainly no fixed function (words of this form 
are always borrowed), are all parts of this process. To summa- 
rize: not even the area of the formative is completely closed to 
new addition or limited to its original complement. The root, 
“basic element,’ and formative are the three components to 
which the Hebrew word can be analyzed, and each, individu- 
ally, is the minimal meaningful morphologic unit which can- 
not be divided further and which has semantic content, in 
other words: morphemes. 

Note: Some modern linguists use the term morpheme 
as the basis of their morphologic analysis of the Hebrew lan- 
guage and do not see any need for the term formative. But 
even they cannot ignore the traditional concept, the root, 
completely (nor do they eliminate the concept of pattern); 
instead they speak of a root morpheme. But it seems that in a 
language such as Hebrew, where the root is a vital and living 
element (see section 2. The Root and the Stem), one must re- 
late to the fundamental difference between the abstract “root” 
and the “formative,” which is the element that generates a real 
word, a noteworthy stage in any morphologic analysis, even 
though both elements are similar in that they are minimal 
units - morphemes. The morpheme is a concept in morphol- 
ogy which includes inflection and derivation, while the for- 
mative is reserved for the process of derivation. Inflection is 
generally an automatic process, depending on the type of word 
(noun, verb, etc.); derivation is always a new process. 


5. PARTS OF SPEECH. The elements discussed above combine 
to make words. It is common to sort the words into categories 
called “parts of speech.” Traditionally, Hebrew grammar dif- 
ferentiates (as did Aristotle) between three types only: noun, 
verb, participle. However, for several generations, under the 
influence of the grammar of various European languages, the 
division into nine parts of speech has become part of Hebrew 
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grammar. There is no area of modern linguistics where the dif- 
ferences between scholars are more pronounced than in the 
division into parts of speech. It has been correctly claimed 
that the criterion for the accepted division is not consistent; 
at times it is the form and at times the content, or a mixture 
of the two. The logical demand to categorize the words based 
on differences in form leads to the conclusion: “every language 
has its own scheme. Everything depends on the formal demar- 
cations which it recognizes” (E. Sapir, Language, 1949, 119). It 
must be admitted that it is not easy to fulfill this prerequisite. 
In our opinion it is better to analyze Hebrew in accordance 
with the traditional division into three parts of speech since it 
is thus possible to include the formal criterion more precisely. 
A sharp distinction exists between the noun and the verb. The 
verbal nouns, the participle, and the infinitive belong mor- 
phologically to the category of nouns, although syntactically 
there are features common to them and the verb. Regarding 
particles, there is not always a sharp distinction between them 
and the noun; some are inflected like the noun (7/2 like 47?) 
or have other qualities which are like the noun, while only the 
conjunctions and the interjections are entirely different from 
the noun and the verb. But there are particles (prepositions) 
which can, in accord with their morphological behavior, be 
classified as “nouns” (7°32, PRP, "WAN WAN, non). Also from a 
syntactical point of view the only clear division is between the 
noun and the verb (a “verbal sentence” has a verb as a predi- 
cate; a “nominal sentence” has a noun or particle as a predi- 
cate). The division into nine parts of speech confuses, since 
it confounds meaning (substantive, adjective, number) with 
the criterion of form and does not necessarily follow from an 
analysis of Hebrew speech. 


Noun Formation 

PATTERNS. To the problem of how many patterns there are 
in Hebrew and what they are, there is apparently a simple an- 
swer; if the word is analyzed to its root then the pattern is left 
after eliding the root consonants. But, surprisingly enough, 
there is a great divergence between what is commonly pre- 
sented in the grammars and scientific literature (particularly 
that not written in Hebrew during the last generations) and 
the practical grammars (especially those written in Hebrew) 
based on the long internal Jewish tradition. Suffice it to point 
out that a standard work such as Bauer and Leander’s He- 
brew Grammar lists about 80 patterns for the noun while the 
“traditional” count (since David *Kimhi) is about 290. It is 
not in the nature of the language observed that the difference 
between these two systems lies, since few new patterns have 
been added to biblical Hebrew. The critical difference is the 
method of observation. The traditional method depends ona 
descriptive approach, in which each form is considered to be 
another pattern, while the accepted scientific system is based 
on a historical-diachronic approach, in which are classified 
together all nouns even if they appear in different forms if 
they were the same in the early (sometimes even prehistoric) 
stages of the language; that is, the criteria come from outside 
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the linguistic stage being described. Following are some ex- 
amples of different types of classification. 


a) The nouns: 92%), 213, WH, 772, 22, PY, 7 TA 
“Traditional” system 
1. 2YD pat: 72, 273 
2. 299 pat: wn, 279 
3. 20 pat: rar) 
4. 29 pat: VY 
5. "YD pat: 72 
6. 2 pat: Ja 
b) The nouns: ow, 7129, Pint, DiT3, OFN, Nay, 4(1)23, 
pPiwy, T172, 1N9, 27} are classified: 
“Traditional” system 
1. 219B pattern: All nouns till 


2n3 (but some point to the dif- 


ferences in declension) 
a) elimination of the qames 


ow, etc., b) maintaining 
the qames 1179 etc., c) gemina- 
tion of the 3"¢ radical OTN. 
2. 2¥D pat: IND, Fp. 
c) The nouns: 7197, Niaz, TDW, 1133, IDS, NIP, NWP, 24, 
9x are classified: 
“Traditional” system 


1. 19D pat: P10, Nis? 


“Scientific” system 


these are all part of the qatl 
pattern because their origi- 
nal forms were: ¢malk, ¢nahl, 
ttays, tlayl, fayr, tgady, tgann 


“Scientific” system 
1. gatal: 
ory, 7129, 19, 37. 


2. qatul: a) DIN, NY, 72a 
b) 2173, pm 

3. qatul (?) qatal (?): 
TD, Pw. 


“Scientific” system 
1. gattal pat: all except 
DY, PN 
2. IVD pat: TIDY, 1133, TIDY 2. qattal pat: Don 
3. 2YD pat: N12, PN 
(Another less acceptable division in the scientific system: 
qattal: pinn, Nix? quttol: NW, 1D 


gattal: 83, 2°X). 


3. quttul pat: D3 


A further difference: the nouns with the addition = as: 
7132, OM}, 12K are independent patterns in the “traditional” 
system, gatl, gattal, qattal in the “scientific” grammar. The ex- 
amples show that none of the methods is entirely consistent. 
Traditional grammar does not distinguish between 727) with 
two segols and ?m3 with two pathahs and 121) with a pathah 
and a segol, while historical grammar is at times confused 
about the original form, and forced to establish patterns such 
as SUP, up (with sewa!). The criteria upon which we should 
base the different patterns in Hebrew from a descriptive struc- 
tural point of view, will be given below with examples. 

Note: In confronting the “traditional” and “scientific” 
methods of classification two typical forms of classification 
have been used, but it should be remembered that in each 
there are differences (especially in the “traditional”) which af- 
fect the final count of patterns. While David Kimhi (12"» cent.) 
counted 290 patterns, Jonah ibn Janah (11' cent.) counted 
about 80 (if one eliminates about 60 which are patterns of 
personal names). He already classified diverse forms such as 
YS, VY, DV, ND, T1 under the same pattern. 
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7. PRINCIPLES OF PATTERN ANALYSIS. It is clear from the 
above that the “scientific” methods describe the way the He- 
brew word was created from its proto-semitic form and are 
essentially interested in prehistory and not the historical re- 
ality. On the other hand, the “traditional” system is found to 
describe the external appearance of the noun, even if that ap- 
pearance is unique among the forms which make up the par- 
adigm of that noun, and due entirely to chance as a result of 
the coincidence of certain sounds in the word. For example, 
12, bmi, m2 have two syllables in these forms only, while in 
other forms of the declension of the singular, the base is of one 
syllable: ~>72, “9m, “N"2 as in the nouns oY, 7°, oY. The analy- 
sis of patterns must be done on two levels: first the nouns must 
be analyzed as they appear: that is the root and the formative 
element must be distinguished; then the common features in 
appearance must be investigated in relation to the structure of 
the root (“stem”) and each group will yield its pattern. Just as 
every group of words with a basic common meaning will yield 
a “root,” so too from a group having common formation fea- 
tures the “pattern” will emerge. On both levels of the analysis 
the process is only descriptive and refers to the language in the 
given circumstances. It may be said that the relationship of the 
“appearance” to the “pattern” is as the phone to the phoneme 
or the morph to the morpheme. In the process of the analysis 
the following rules will be carefully considered: 

1) The need to distinguish between nouns derived from 
roots by patterns and nouns derived from a basic element + 
formative. For example: 10°09, 01072, though there is a root 
001 (note: NOVI) U7, are to be analyzed DWND + J-, DIVA? 
+ Jz as WIVIDO = VIVID + I= (see section 3. The Basic Ele- 
ment). These are not of concern here. One must be especially 
wary of nouns ending in the feminine as: 77°X, NW: TIN is 
to be analyzed 2X + 1-, 1W2 however, is to be analyzed w 
+ a..a-a. 

2) Pattern formations are (primarily) the result of the re- 
lationship between the consonants of the root and the vowels 
and consonants which are not part of the root. The relation- 
ships between the root consonants themselves, such as the 
hollowness of certain roots (see the section: 2. The Root and 
the Stem) or the repetition of one or two of the consonants, 
do not affect the concept of pattern, nor the declensions which 
are connected to the structure. Pattern is an abstraction and 
the appearance of the word is its realization. This principle is 
not properly reflected even in scientific grammar books where 
the patterns gattil and qatlil, for example, are separated as are 
others, although from the point of view of the number of root 
consonants there is no difference between them (see Phonol- 
ogy: 8. Gemination and Clusters) nor is there a difference in 
the way they are declined. Repetition of a root consonant can 
have an expressive function, but is not a matter of the pattern. 
From this point of view, ND7D7, NNVDV, NOV ID, N37 (= N39) 
are of the same form, as are 73373, 2120 (= 21220), 1170 (= 11770), 
and 2998, D2N (= 029N) and 7°7 (= 77), OMB. 

3) As a result of vowel interchanges (cf. Phonology: 15. 
The Diphtongs; 16. Interchange and Elision of Vowels) a dif- 
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ferentiation must be made between those changes which af- 
fect the meaning of a word and those conditioned changes 
which do not. For example the vowels which follow the for- 
mative 1 in the nouns it: 18, N37: W907 do not indi- 
cate a pattern change (although they produce different ap- 
pearances!) whereas the three respective vowels after the 3 
in 18% 18y7 Tyr determine three different patterns. The 
same is true for the vowels of the formative in 7/757): 7/751) or 
in 379Y7: Tay which determine different patterns, while the 
change 7/2¥7): 372¥7) does not determine different patterns. 

4) As to the “appearance” one must consider its connec- 
tion to the root, and in all the declensions of the noun in a 
specific paradigm, a form may be picked out and established 
as representative of the pattern, as long as the form chosen 
serves to clarify the others in accord with the rules of the lan- 
guage. The linguist is liable to discover that in Hebrew very 
often the declined form and not the dictionary form (“casus 
rectus” or absolute form) is the one which is most representa- 
tive of the pattern. This is a result of certain developments in 
the language which caused change in the absolute form of the 
word. So from qullo, qullot, the form qol (lightness, easiness) 
could easily be understood according to the rules of vowel 
interchange (see section Phonology: 16. Interchange and 
Elision of Vowels) but not the opposite (the absolute quill is 
not possible!); there is, indeed, the homonym gol (voice) in 
the absolute which declines as golo, qolot. Clearly one appear- 
ance (as gol) is liable to produce more than one pattern and 
vice versa. At times this method of analysis is likely to agree 
(although without intention) with the historical method, but 
very often it will yield different results. If the decision that 
qull is of the qutl pattern is in agreement with the histori- 
cal position, the decision that gol is not of the gatl pattern 
(qawl in Arabic) or the qal pattern (qdla in Aramaic, and so 
in the Silwan inscription) but of the qol pattern, is opposed 
to the accepted historical point of view. Any agreement with 
the historical position is indicative of the fact that here and 
there the early state is still reflected in the modern makeup 
of the language. 

5) From the above (4) it is clear that the patterns as they 
are determined by the structure of modern Hebrew must be 
arrived at not from the vocalized forms but from the pronun- 
ciation which does not recognize quantitative differences, rec- 
ognizing instead a total of five vowel phonemes (see section 
Phonology: 12. The Phonological Status of the Vowels). 


8. DETERMINING THE PATTERNS. In accord with the above 
principles the various stages in determining the patterns 
of the noun can be described: Example 1: (1) 72%, (2) PTX, 
(3) 220, (4) 790, (5) TaN, (6) TTY, (7) MP, (8) 33, (9) TY, (10) 12, 
(11) PY, (12) 71, (23) 732, (24) °RM, (15) NOM, (16) NWT, (27) 723, 
(18) TY, (19) 9°, (20) Tiwi, (21) Tix. In almost all of them the 
three root-consonants are immediately recognizable, and 
in some of them when they are declined in singular or plu- 
ral (7°32, O°T78, DNV). In many there is an obvious connec- 
tion with other nouns (}73, 1131779, J2N7, etc.), or to a verb 
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(713, 333) — indicating that these forms are derived from roots 
and not from a basic element. They can be divided, based on 
appearance, as follows: 

yp: 1, 2, 3, 5 % 8, 16, 17 

SUD: 4, 6 

bp: 9,10 

bp: 15, 18, 19 

bop: 11 

Sip: (or YB): 12 

44D: 20, 21 

YB: 13, 14 

In all there are at least eight different appearances (some 
differentiate between 95 and 9°» [9°4]). Checking the structure 
of the roots (= “stems”) we find five types: (a) strong (1-8), (b) 
”y/V"¥ (11, 12, 18, 19, 20, 21), (c) 8”? (15, 16), (d) ?”? (13, 14, 17); 
(e) ¥”Y (9, 10). Since the types of consonants in the roots do 
not determine the pattern (cf. principle 2) it is fundamentally 
possible for all the words to be variations of one pattern, if it 
can be shown that with regard to the vocalizations attached 
to the root (the formative) there is no difference between 
them. In accordance with the declension of the following 
(a) "91, 7, 133, DDIM, etc. (b) WT¥, MO, MT, 793, 17¥ the 
diachronic approach is likely to distinguish two patterns qitl 
and qatl, and, based generally on comparative reasoning, these 
nouns will be included in one of the two patterns, especially 
recognizable in the ’”/1”¥ stems since some of the nouns have 
a diphthong and others a simple vowel (cf. section on Phonol- 
ogy: 15. The Diphtongs). On the other hand, the descriptive 
grammar of Hebrew in its historical setting will abstract from 
these forms three patterns: 

a) pi/a’l 1-17, (20?) 

b) pel 18, 19 

c) pol 21, (202) 

Since for many generations (a fact which is already evi- 
dent in the vocalization of the Bible) the form 9 is declined 
with an i after the first root-consonant, while a appears only 
if the first or second root-consonant is ¥”ANN, and in a num- 
ber of ancient words (as 19979), therefore the interchange a/i 
is conditioned and this pattern may be called pa‘l or pil; both 
have been absorbed in historical Hebrew to one pattern. On 
the other hand the ancient group which included 11, 18, 19, has 
been broken up and there is no longer any similarity in their 
behavior; this leads to the need for a pel pattern; the same is 
true for 12, and 20 is more properly placed in (a) because of 
its plural ow. 

Example 11: (1) Wawre, (2) Tew, (3) TMD, (4) VOID, (5) YT, 
(6) I", (7) VT, (8) DID, (9) 172, (0) NgiNN, (11) 73319, 
(12) MMT, (13) TOW, (14) IO, (a5) Pw. 

They are commonly divided into: 

Syn: 1, 2, 3,10 

nYDI: 11, 12 

BID: 4, 5515 

SDD: 6 

Spin: 7 

SIDD: 8, 9 
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DI: 13 

bpp: 14 

An investigation of the structures yields seven types: 
(a) strong 1-3; (b) 1”D 4, 15 (PW meaning touch, is related to 
the root j?W3); (c) °’D/1"D 5-7 (there is no root YT to which 
yi) may be related); (d) *”y/1’Y 8-9; (e) 8”? 10; (f) ”? 11-12; 
13 Y”Y (compare the verb 920), 14, 15 (Wi) meaning noise is 
related to the root jt). The diachronic approach will es- 
tablish for these 15 nouns of eight appearances two patterns 
magtal and migtal. The last is indicated only in 14, just as the 
first is derived from the rest except for 1-3, 10-12; these can- 
not be historically included with certainty in either of the two 
patterns. But in accordance with principles no. 2 and 3 above 
one pattern, maf‘al, can be determined whose first vowel is 
easily distinguished in all the nouns except for 14 and for that 
reason a better symbol would be ma/if‘al. 

It must be noted that there is no permanence in the lan- 
guage; relationships to roots are constantly being eliminated 
and new relationships develop. A word which cannot be ana- 
lyzed into a root and pattern is a basic element. The two words 
WN, PW are similar in their appearance, the second is related 
to the root Pw (APY, 1iwW1, WW) and so is analyzed accord- 
ing to the pattern pi/a‘l while the first was not related until 
modern times to any family of words, and when the root WX 
was created (W°X, WN) its morphological status was changed. 
Consistency demands that we analyze words with fewer than 
three root-consonants such as 7°, 7D, 15 (which are actually 
relics of a period which preceded the three-root system!) as 
“basic elements,’ until there will be a family of words which 
will relate them to a root. In this way the 290 appearances 
in the “traditional” grammar will be reduced to about 90. 
About 50 of these are infix types, and the rest are prefix-in- 
fix-suffix types. The consonantal elements which precede the 
root are (in alphabetical order) 8 (77278), 7 (2729), > (019°), 
(POND, wi2D, TON), 3 (O°71NDI), N (TIN). The elements 
of the pattern which follow the root are: 1- (71W9, 7237), 
ne (Nad, NPWI), 1 (PY), T= (TON). From this great num- 
ber of possible patterns in Hebrew there are today no more 
than 25 which are productive (this is a general impression and 
not the result of an exact statistical investigation). If one ig- 
nores the patterns used for participles and infinitives (nomina 
actionis), which are automatically formed with the verb, then 
the infixed pi/a‘l is especially productive for concrete and ab- 
stract nouns, such as: 73, 1%, 203, 7872, YN; po/u‘l mainly 
for abstract nouns: J7X, 13/7, OFX but also, PNY, 0Dv; while 
pa‘al is used to indicate profession or permanent character: 
JD, 123, 17, na. The prefixed and suffixed patterns which are 
productive are the ones with 1) before the root and a “feminine” 
ending such as 7719179, 17902, T2719, NIVPN, NDI, etc. 


9. SUFFIXES. Although the creation of forms through pat- 
terns is dominant in Hebrew (verb patterns should be added to 
noun patterns), ancient Hebrew once created forms from the 
basic element + suffix. The changeover from one type of word 
formation to the other can be illustrated by two examples. 
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(1) basic element + formative > pattern. The nouns 299, Ji2v7 
are differentiated by the suffix Ji- and it is likely that this was 
added to the basic element 294, just as Ji- was added to WX7 
(there is no such root) and J1WX1 was formed. However, in var- 
ious nouns which are formed in this way, a syllable + an open 
vowel which in antiquity must have become lengthened, are 
changed to a closed syllable by gemination of the next conso- 
nant. According to the accepted rule: J2?: 07329 is equivalent 
to JW: 0°30}? and which was qatal+on could develop into gat- 
talon leading to }i2VB. In historical Hebrew while }1297 can still 
be analyzed as basic element 191+ suffix Ji-, JiN?¥ is a pi“alon 
pattern, and cannot be analyzed as N18 +]i-. The same word 
in the Samaritan pronunciation, however, samam’on enables 
us to see the older stage and can be analyzed as X?)¥ +]i- par- 
allel to 71297. 

(2) Noun pattern > basic element + formative. The words 
nin, nina, Mypnmy, ni27a, nv? are each made up of two 
morphemes which are obtained through the analysis: roots 
30, poy etc. and the formative .a..ut, and cannot be ana- 
lyzed into the stems 39% (note 11577 and not m1D77!), py 
or j19¥, "TI? and the suffix ni, but in NIWiIX the analysis is 
necessarily WiIX + M3. At times both types of creation func- 
tion alongside each other as in the synonyms DI37X (J7X + 
the pattern .a..ut), MI27N (the basic element ]i7¥ + the suffix 
ut). Though it is possible that the pattern containing M) was 
formed from a basic element and a formative as in example 
(1) (since the element 1 was probably created as a result of 
metanalysis from 1”), historically one first finds in Hebrew 
words with ni which are analyzed by patterns and only later 
those which are analyzed “basic element” + formative. Note 
that this type of formative is common in names of people 
and places. 

The suffixes can be divided into two groups: those which 
have fallen into disuse (obsolete) and those still used. The suf- 
fixes which are no longer in use and are not productive, are at 
times not recognized even by the expert as formative elements. 
Still, they should not be ignored, and should be included in a 
descriptive grammar, since there is still a relationship between 
a noun with such a suffix and a noun without it. Furthermore, 
the availability of the early classical sources creates new forms 
through formatives which have been considered unproductive 
and long dead (cf. (n)"1 = below). Of the suffixes in common 
use, some are very productive. 

Obsolete suffixes: 

a) vowels: f-, i-, are found mainly in personal names, 
as naw, ITY, 172%, but also 1° (= mn), 122 (= ]3; perhaps 
the 1 of Inywa, 137212 which was originally the third person 
suffix whose value was weakened because of the weakening 
of the syntactic connection, also belongs to this category). 
-, -: TWN (fire-offering), ma (in this way the singular of 
0°32: 7302 was formed several decades ago. Today this form 
is considered incorrect.), 798 (from "8 cf. Ni). T= <: so- 
called “he locale,’ found originally and mainly in adverbs de- 
noting places as in AW, AX?, 1092. See also mN- below. 

b) vowels and consonants: 3- in the place name 0°27yw 
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which includes 29yw (299A in Arabic) = fox. 1-: the name 
4W°2X, in use even today as opposed to "WK, the 3 is con- 
sidered to be a formative element regardless of its origin. 
7: TPYDNID, WNT, 7DiI2; also to be analyzed in this way 


noun 7739 (cf. the noun, 22W17, no 3). 9: 9A 72, 2D IY, 2790 (the 
biblical word 0 is found in poetry, as Bialik’s nyNT JO 29), POT 
(basic element 01Y), Syyaa. O-: OP71, OVON, O3n, O20, DINND 
and in personal names like 0°71). J-: TIDY, J11W, JVID, JP, P1793 
(this analysis is arrived at from comparative grammar). 

(n)m3-: PINTP, WINN. The new words: "31177, MIT, 
7217/7 have been created analogically. N-: Primarily in per- 
sonal names (including those recently created) such as 
naive, NON, ns, NI. The nouns Ny?) (= 939) and niw (= Av) 
can be so analyzed. This suffix is also found in place names: 
N33, 01257, NAW N= <: Originally this is the so-called “he 
locale” suffix which is added to nouns with feminine endings, 
but when this function disappeared (as in the noun 17°? = 9°?) 
it became a suffix which is used particularly in poetic language 
ANVY (= TY), Anyiw? (= Ayiw?) and others. 

Common suffixes: 

a) Vowels: 

n-: Common feminine suffix in declension, and used to 
indicate: (1) collectives such as 71a, “all those exiled,” 737 = 
“all the fish” As to the nouns D°UM: AVM, OPW: TaPV, etc. the 
plural always indicates the collective, while the form with the 
n— suffix indicates the collectives or one of the items in it, ac- 
cording to context; (2) an artificial as opposed to the natural 
limb AHS, 7303. 

»: also called the “relation suffix, since it relates the noun 
with this suffix to another by attributing to the new noun some 
quality of the noun serving as its “basic element.” *»?W11” = of 
Jerusalem, P| = on foot, 7172” = on the right side, Wx’ of the 
head (in the concrete and borrowed senses; see above, section 
4. The Formative and the Morpheme). 

b) Vowels and consonants: 

°(8)=-: It may be that this was originally two suffixes which 
were consolidated. One, which is used in personal names such 
as °N3? (< JINN), "NDT (< 7791), etc., and one parallel in func- 
tion to °— (and used in Aramaic parallel to Hebrew ’-). Usu- 
ally it indicates a professional such as °RIIFY, °NPOWT, NPN. 
(This form should not be confused with the ”” verbal form 
°NDS, “innocent” derived from the root 27 in the YD pattern; 
the name N93} is °N + (777)3!) 

Ti- (i): Its modern use is preeminent (1) to create di- 
minutives: 11750, 7127, 113% (2) to indicate publications which 
appear at regular intervals such as Tiny, via, ini, jin? and 
lists of similar items such as 7172, }1Pw, 7", JPN. But there 
are other nouns derived in this way and the formative ful- 
fills other functions. The combination ? + 1)- becomes °3)- in 
words like °31293, "Ji. 

ni-: Used primarily for abstraction (see above in this 
section). 

ni-: Common suffix for feminine plural used (1) adver- 
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bially niay, nw”, and (2) for collective and abstract nouns 
such as: Ni307, NON, NIN. 

7, N’-: Combinations of the relation suffix - and the fem- 
inine suffix, are used (1) for diminutive: N°D2, N°7?, 7°82, 7419; 
(2) a workshop or gathering place MIPTIO, ITD, 11D°YD, 71D; 
(3) a collection of things nx, mo?PH, mPIDD. 

0°, ]’-: Originally the plural suffix, they are used (1) with 
adverbs (plus the preposition) such as parvo, pwns, porn; 
(2) for abstract nouns such as O°1Y3, 0°217773. 

}-: Today mainly used to indicate the subject of an ac- 
tion as JMD1, JO’OIN, WIV? (see above section 3. “The Basic 
Element”). 

jn-: Functions as ]= and originates in nouns which end 
in T- as JN1NA (conceited) and through metanalysis JD as op- 
posed to J= became more expressive: ].2Y'1 a very hungry per- 
son, J079 = one having a large stomach. 

1-: Loaned from Latin-arius and is found in original He- 
brew words such as 10107290, 791A, 12319, serves the same 
function as ]-. 

ni-: For diminution (see section 4. The Formative and 
the Morpheme). 

The above survey indicates that the suffixes, like the noun 
patterns, are morphemes, every one of which has more than 
one semantic function, and at times these functions are quite 
dissimilar and it is difficult to find a logical connection be- 
tween them (cf. for example ji-). The reason is that Hebrew 
is a very old language and in the course of time the forma- 
tives changed their functions, or new functions were added 
to them, without eliminating the words which were derived 
from them when their prime function was different. 


10. PREFIXES AND COMPOUNDS. Words formed by the ad- 
dition of prefixes (“secondary derivatives”) as are common in 
Indo-European languages such as the English print, offprint, 
reprint, imprint and come, income, outcome, overcome, be- 
come, are unknown in Hebrew, which expresses these different 
notions by different noun patterns or by compounding words, 
or by different roots, as in (1) DID, ODIN, NWN AOI, yaw; 
(2) N12, FOIIA, AX, NINA, NVA or Mwy. Nevertheless, 
there are already compounds in biblical Hebrew which might 
be taken to be a prefix + a “basic element” when the prefix is 
a word of negation, as in: ONoN?, OV"R? (Deut. 32:21), NINN 
(Prov. 12:28): no-god, no-nation, no-death. 

This is in fact the common way for analyzing compounds 
in modern Hebrew not only of the PT3™X (injustice), VINWOR 
(disuse) type but also DIN?" Pa (international), "T7377N (uni- 
lateral, one-sided), n°w-7n (monologue), n°w-17 (dialogue), 
>wIIN-YY (super-human), "1197NN (hypodermic), *DI07“PX (in- 
finite), °YI3P2707} (prevocational), °87}27971NA (post-biblical), 
-nwo-yin (extra-lingual), and others. It is true that these and 
similar compounds were developed under the influence of 
Indo-European equivalents and indeed a deliberate attempt 
was made to achieve Hebrew equivalents for idioms which are 
basically technical terms. Such compounds gradually became 
assimilated into the common language and generated com- 
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pounds like "1U077n (one-way) and "7YD"IN (unique) which 
are not entirely parallel to the English forms (but compare 
the German einmalig = unique). The fact that such foreign 
words are analyzed as including prefixes, cannot dictate that 
the Hebrew analysis be done in the same way; that must be 
done in accordance with the manner in which these words are 
integrated into the Hebrew system. It will be demonstrated 
that there is really no difference between this form and the 
existing compounds in Hebrew. A compound of two or more 
words which become one indivisible word, so that at times 
the original elements are no longer recognizable, is almost 
unknown in classical Hebrew; of this form are the early words 
Oya, 9°93, o129 (7 29), prawn (plural of AWN< NAW 719) 
and the modern words 7737, 317, WNT, 9179; in slang 
and affected speech compounds such as TNWTMID MN (710 
+ M7) °MN) “a student parade from the school of architec- 
ture,’ are formed. 

There are, however, many combinations of more than one 
word in Hebrew, which due to their wide use have become 
fixed formally with fixed semantic values; they can be called 
compounds. The compound is usually the necessary condi- 
tion and the first step toward merging the separate elements 
into one word. Various types and levels of construction can 
be differentiated: 

1) Where one is in construct state; two nouns are joined, 
the first (“nomen regens”) is qualified by the second (“nomen 
rectum’). This is the reverse of the situation in Indo-Euro- 
pean languages: for example 7°"N2N719 = hand-work, the same 
order is common in a compound of a noun and its adjective 
nwp 72x21 = hard work. The opposite order is possible, as in 
English, if the first part is a noun of quantity or vague, and 
therefore of wider meaning than the second part, which limits 
scope of the first word, as in: wp wow (1 Sam. 13:21) - tri- 
dent, *]02 73W7 (Gen. 43:12; but Gen. 43:15 11W7) *]09!) = double 
money, 1?°7DX 0197 South A frica, 7/7178 TDS North America 
(but J1D37 301? = North Pole). There is no clear formal crite- 
rion to establish when a combination is a regular construct or 
when it is a fixed compound; the semantic content may help 
but it is not an absolute criterion. Still it may be pointed out 
that deviation from the normative grammatical rule which 
demands that the article be placed before the second word 
(nomen rectum) (1D09 n°3 and not 1DD N73) does, to some 
degree, indicate that the combination is felt to be a fixed 
compound, and so we find 7187 1277, °2°28 bnn (in the Bible 
oman 193), NUP VIF, 717 001. Indeed, this rule is obligatory 
with numerals: 71wy yawn (and never NW yaw) and is also 
the case for names of books such as 40” M734, Jy naw. 
Another indication found in the older sources is the addition 
of the plural to the nomen rectum o>wann m2 (Ezek. 46:24), 
mio 1° (AwI?w) (Oholot 8:12), similarly the addition of 
the feminine ending to the nomen rectum as in Phoenician 
n37927 = 03797 N31. Still these possibilities have not become 
integrated into literary Hebrew, though they are found in slang 
as the plural of 787) 210 (the grade “Excellent”) = D°71N7D210. 
There are, however, some compounds, such as W372: plur. 
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mwa, 172 (< MN 13): plur. a2, fem. 77772, which reveal 
this formation principle. There is, therefore, no absolute for- 
mal differentiation between a fixed compound and the con- 
struct state of two nouns. 

2) Where the form of the compound is two words joined 
by waw and at times even without it, as in: J79) NW, JW PT, 
or or (1 OW). This last is the rule in the second decade 
(11-19) of the numerals as Wy nylw (but DWwyi Ayaw or 
nylwi owy!). Regarding this type there is a syntactic test 
which indicates if it is a compound: if the adjective and the 
predicate are in the singular: #7779 AWM 77, wil jN(7) 1 Rw. 
Already in the medieval Hebrew grammars we find 17107) OY 
(segol =) nIT}21 wow. 

3) Another type is the compound of noun with an ad- 
jective as Y1(m) PWw?, aw OP, 02()792, No”pA-TIP. Here a 
possible formal test is the use of the article with the second 
word only. 

In short, there is in Hebrew a basis for compound words 
becoming fixed lexical units, but the limits of the construc- 
tion are not sharp. It is not difficult, therefore, to include in 
this category the formation which some see as second deriva- 
tives: such as °191N? ]°2. Since the two qualities which are com- 
monly used to distinguish it from a compound, (a) the order 
in agreement with English and (b) the definite article being 
placed normally before the first term as 1911N7175 (the “devi- 
ate” form due to hyper-correction 79117717 is also heard!), 
are not unique to this formation at all. It must also be noted 
that while in English most of the prefixes are not independent 
words the situation in Hebrew is the opposite. Only very few 
elements, foreign or loan words like °7¥, ’U38, do not function 
as independent words. The fact that most of the compounds 
have the relation suffix °-, that is, they are used as adjectives, 
is a statistical fact, but is not grammatically meaningful, since 
forms which do not serve as adjectives such as }1w?-nn (hy- 
poglossus), A7N-NN (undernutrition), are also found, though 
not as frequently. 

In the discussion of compounds two types should not be 
excluded: (1) the derivation of words from commonly used ab- 
breviations, 0”1Dy (n19179) 02919 T21y) and thus "1Dy; 7190 
(= 39970199 PIO); O'TA? (OPW ODT PN?) and thus N77 
(a word used in poetry); this form is especially common in 
military jargon, and mention need only be made that this was 
how the word 790 (sergeant) was created (= 77119? YIM) 720), 
and many names of weapons, as ain (= yni xv nnin); and 
(2) blending two elements taken from two different words and 
making one word out of them, as in NIDNT (1PM + 407) jn 
(=°In + 779). Early examples are 2b (DON + °715D) and 
JWI (<PYT + VI). 


11. THE DECLENSION OF THE NOUN. Gender. In nouns as 
in most pronouns and most of the verbal forms there are two 
genders, masculine and feminine, but only the feminine is 
normally marked. This mark in the singular establishes the 
gender whereas the feminine or masculine plural marks are 
not decisive. There are a number of nouns both for feminine 
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forms of living things and inanimate objects which are femi- 
nine although they do not have the usual grammatical symbol 
and there are also nouns which are grammatically bisexual. 

The feminine endings are 

1) Ne as 710 (masc. 210), 1997 (masc. 792), TPPD (masc. 
DPD), Tw (masce. Ww), TT; 

2) N=, N=, as 733 (<N723 but used as fem. of 133, not of 
723), Nw (masc. Wiw), NYO’ (masc. YO"); 

3) N— as N’NaV (masc. NIV), MNINY (masc. NIN); 

4) ni-, the abstracting formative (see no. 9) which also 
implies the feminine mark; 

5) It is common for the ending including N to signify 
the feminine and at times N as a root consonant is so taken 
by the speaker, thus n2w, nD (the root is NnD and the pattern 
is pi/a‘l) are feminine, and on the other hand the ending ni- 
was not considered, especially in medieval Hebrew, a femi- 
nine mark. 

All these suffixes are derived under different condi- 
tions from the primitive ending -at which still exist in the 
inflected forms. There are feminine nouns which do not 
have a feminine suffix such as 7°, PY, YASX, N32, 7DA, YIN, 
ON, Ty, 27, JINN, Ww, and especially geographical names 
like >wIY, PIN-PN, 7197723, O77, 71712. There are even 
nouns which are used both as masculine and feminine like 
717, Ww, yw, did. In the course of time some nouns changed 
gender; an example is 17 which is masculine in biblical 
Hebrew and (commonly) today, but is feminine in tannaitic 
Hebrew. In some nouns which do not have a feminine end- 
ing there are even today ambivalences regarding the gender: 
the word T?w is feminine in literary language and mascu- 
line in the spoken, while the opposite is true regarding 273. 
Feminine nouns with no feminine symbol are a reflection of 
the division in the very early (prehistoric) period of He- 
brew, when the criterion of sex was not the determining fac- 
tor which was a different scale of values, probably one with 
many grades. 


Number. There are three numbers: singular, dual, and plural, 
but the dual is found only in nouns. Only the dual and plural 
are marked by special suffixes indicating their number. The 
suffixes are: 

a’ (7-) for plural: generally used with nouns without 
the feminine suffix such as 0°99 (sing. 21), ODI (sing. 13) 
but it is sometimes also found in nouns with the feminine 
ending such as: 0° (sing. 73¥), D INN (sing. TINA), Ov 
(sing. 7119¥). The suffix ]-, very common in talmudic and 
rabbinic literature, is also found elsewhere, but is uncommon 
in simple language. In that literature the suffix (7?) 0° appears 
with nouns that have a feminine ending such as Pu"nw (sing. 
m0°w) more so than in present-day literature. 

ni-, nix- (ni-) for plural: is used generally with names 
that have a feminine ending but is also found with mascu- 
line nouns (and so used is considered florid) and so there is 
not only n1277) (sing. 19979), NIT"N (sing. TPM) but also ni?% 
(sing. 9172), N12 (sing. 2X), 11210, which only the context can 
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indicate if it is the plural of 9210 or of 21M. It should be noted 
that many nouns can be made plural in two ways, such as 
mw, nw. At times homonyms are differentiated by 
their plural forms as D¥Y: O'28Y (substance), Nia3Y (bones). 
The suffixes (ni?—) nix- have been used since tannaitic times 
and are common in words dating from then. However, they 
are also used in new words (by analogy or to simplify the de- 
clension) and so we find not only the old words nIX1DP (sing. 
NID1D), MNIPD (sing. MP7), MN IWNN (sing, WN'N), MINI 
(sing. 7771) but also the new TiNvDR (sing. 7213), MINWOIDIN 
(sing. HOTOIDNN), NINv71PD (sing. nv?175). 

0° originally indicated duality, as in 0°D19, OND, 0°7°, 
oe but those nouns which have this suffix maintain it even 
for the ordinary plural such as 0°DI3 ww, 0°T? y21N. However, 
the function of this suffix to indicate the dual exclusively is 
retained in several nouns as we see from DNIw/DIw wow, 
DDYD/ODYD YIN, and oyiaw/Myiw nwnn. Similarly there is 
a difference between 0°2273 (a tool) and 0°73 nw>w, as there 
is between 0°JDiN (an apparatus) and 0°3DiX, among others. 
This suffix is very productive in technical nomenclature. Ba- 
sically the suffix 0°- is added to the singular noun (in its in- 
flected form) as 797; 0°23, 73: ON, but at times it is added 
to the plural form of the noun as in 717: O°N1717. 

In addition to the numbers mentioned above, there is in 
Hebrew a list of collective nouns and abstract nouns which 
appear with all of the suffixes mentioned but do not have a 
singular form (pluralia tantum), such as 0°7193, oranda, Dw IT}? 
(the singular w17? has a different meaning), Pw17’a (sing. W171 
has a different meaning), N70 75%, nivia, nv), 07, Dw. 


State. Every noun can appear in one of three states: absolute, 
construct, and with pronominal suffixes. Everything stated 
above regarding the gender and number refers to the abso- 
lute state. From the morphologic point of view the absolute 
includes nouns with a preposition or article (171199, O1°7) since 
these only affect their syntax and not their form (their vocal- 
ism is not influenced). When the noun is in the construct or 
has pronominal suffixes its form usually changes; the femi- 
nine ending 7- changes to N= and 0°-(7), O°- to ’= (the plu- 
ral and dual are the same). Only a relatively small number of 
nouns do not change in declension (that is when in construct 
or with pronominal suffixes) while the majority change in ac- 
cordance with the rules for vowel changes (See Phonology, 15. 
The Diphthongs and 16. The Interchange and Elision of Vow- 
els). There is no fixed system in the grammar books to arrange 
the different ways of declining the nouns into a set number 
of classes as is the case for Greek or Latin. But at least 11 de- 
clensions can be identified and some scholars determine 14. 
A description of their qualities has no place in this review but 
belongs in a grammar. 

Often the form of the noun in construct is the same as 
its form with pronominal suffixes as in 727: 82377729, 09727 
and minpw: or PA-ninaw, ininpw but at times it is the 
same as the absolute form as in 273: N°27229, "279 and Nyiw: 
T2°O-N iw, 1 TWIv. The pronoun which is added to the noun 
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expresses the concept of ownership — in its widest sense - rela- 
tive to the subject of the pronoun. The form of the pronoun 
differs when in the singular, the plural, or the dual. This fea- 
ture is not logical since the subject of the pronoun does not 
change if the noun is plural. It is the result of internal phonetic 
development and metanalysis (part of the noun in masculine 
plural is merged together with the pronoun), and is not par- 
alleled in classical Arabic or in ancient Aramaic (in later Ara- 
maic a similar situation developed); in biblical Hebrew there 
are still remnants of the early situation (ON13x = OF Ni3N). 
Following is the list of pronouns with examples of the declen- 
sion of the noun 7. 


Pronominal Suffix 


Singular Noun 


i my voice rated 1st Person Sing. 
IF your voice 71? 274 Person Sing. Masc. 
Ik your voice 24}? 274 Person Sing. Fem. 
j- his voice 1747? 3'4 Person Sing. Masc. 
nt her voice 1174} 3'4 Person Sing. Fem. 
- our voice wip 1°t Person Plural 
O)- your voice 03}? 24 Person Plural Masc. 
P- your voice 271? 24 Person Plural Fem. 
o- their voice o%17 3°4 Person Plural Masc. 
k their voice }?1? 3°¢ Person Plural Fem. 
Plural Noun 
ce my voices "174? 1st Person Sing. 
T your voices 7ni?4 274 Person Sing. Masc. 
y- your voices Pni?i 274 Person Sing. Fem. 
yp his voices pni?i 3'4 Person Sing. Masc. 
as her voices ?ni?i? 3'4 Person Sing. Fem. 
ws our voices 1Wni?i? 1t Person Plural 
o2°- your voices n2°ni94 24 Person Plural Masc. 
I= your voices JPn1?17? 24 Person Plural Fem. 
op- their voices Oo Ni?4 3'¢ Person Plural Masc. 
Wwe their voices JPNI?i7 3°¢ Person Plural Fem. 


These are the standard forms of the pronouns, but in poetry 
and in flowery style in general there are several variations 
found, especially in biblical Hebrew. The above pronouns 
are used also with the prepositions such as DY, NX, 72, 2y; 
some with the pronominal suffixes usual for the singu- 
lar nouns (as *7)¥, AX) and some with those used for the plural 
noun (as °?Y, Pnnn). It should be noted that in prepositions 
J- as opposed to 7- in nouns is found (9, Jv) and 33- in 
place of 11-; this latter being also used in the noun 59 to form 
199. 

Besides this, the synthetic, method for indicating posses- 
sion, there exists an analytic method, by the use of the word 
Ow. Expressions such as °Y ip, O71} and ’w Yipn, on?w IPH, 
are of equal value. For this reason there are those who call 
°w a “separated pronoun.” Actually, however, this is a syntac- 
tic method, since 9w originates (already in the earliest stages 
of the language) from the relative clause in which the rela- 
tive particle is attached to the preposition. Thus the expres- 
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sion *?w 1971 is to be analyzed as “the voice which I have” 
exactly the same as pylsw ?1P7 “the voice which is crying,” 
and in certain instances the preposition 2 fills the same func- 
tion as the preposition 5, for example = oy TDF = aw INT 
°7nD, but the compound... bw, since it is so common, became 
one word parallel to a pronoun and competed with the pro- 
noun successfully in common speech and in those cases where 
there is a morphological difficulty in declining the noun (as 
in foreign words or words with the definite article, which can- 
not be joined to a pronoun) and personal names or where 
there is a semantic difficulty. Fundamentally, the preference 
for one way over the other is a matter of style and not of 
grammar. 


12. PRONOUNS. Personal Pronouns. When the person is not 
expressed through pronouns which are attached to the noun 
(see section 11. Declension of Nouns) or the verbs (see section 
20. Inflection of Objective Pronouns), they are independent 
words whose forms are as follows: 








Singular Plural 
DIN PIN 1s Person IN WITIN 
nnn 2™ Person Masc. onx 
DN 2™ Person Fem. nN 
Nin 3" Person Masc. man ,On 
Nn 3” Person Fem. mn ,ja 











There are also several variations in form and usage in the an- 
cient language which are no longer used. The first person sin- 
gular °211X whose use declined and completely disappeared by 
the end of the biblical period, is now found in modern Hebrew 
not only in poetry but also in general use, for emphasis. The 
pronouns 1737 and 73] are considered archaic forms, and are 
only used in poetic writing. These personal pronouns are used 
only as subjects in the sentence; the pronominal object is ex- 
pressed by the pronominal element suffixed to the verb or the 
preposition, or to the word Mix (absolute NX) as NIN, ONIN. It 
should be noted that the double forms for first person in sin- 
gular and plural, is a distinctive feature of Hebrew among the 
other Semitic languages, and only in Ugaritic is there a dupli- 
cation in the first person singular pronoun. 


Demonstrative Pronouns. These pronouns are used to indi- 
cate something before the speaker, whether close-by or far 
off (deictic use), or something which has already been men- 
tioned in the discussion (anaphorically). Today the distinc- 
tion between the near and far demonstrative is more precise 
then it was in the ancient language. For that which is near, 
mt (masc.), NNT, 1 (fem.) = this (sing.) and AN, 1x, 1297 
(poetry also 5x(i1)) = these (pl.); for that which is far: X10 
(masc.), 8°77 (fem.), 770, 7729 (masc.), 170 (masc. and fem.), 
3120 (fem.) = that (sing.), and O77 (masc.) 777 (fem.) = those 
(pl.). 18, AMIN, ONIX, [IN can be substituted for the above 
but also express intense identification, “that same.’ The fact 
that in the past there was no differentiation between near 
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and far, is seen from expressions like 41? 41 and ATI AND 
(not: X17> 7, 819791 7179). In certain instances the demon- 
strative force of the definite article has been maintained, as 
in O15, 77°97 and in literary style it is used more frequently 
not only in these fixed forms. The use of the definite arti- 
cle in a direct address as: !7175 is basically demonstrative. 
The third person singular pronoun is used as a demonstra- 
tive in expressions such as "NNW Nin: “that is what I said” 
and IPNIN? ATeywW NN: “it is that which stood for our fa- 
thers” When compounded with the interrogative pronoun 
like At °%, 13.97%, or such words as 97 ANY the demonstrative 
force of the pronoun is weakened and it becomes an element 
of the emphasis. 


Interrogative Pronouns. °t) = “who, 11) = “what,” are not de- 
clinable, nor are APR, 1X, YX (X) = “which” There is a varia- 
tion of 779: 79 the use of which is subject to the same rules as 
the definite article, but which is found unconditionally with 
the interrogative pronoun 11793. 1?PX is actually the demonstra- 
tive, with the addition of the interrogative °X, found also in 
the words 75°X, ]2°X (= 2m). In plural the forms 1X °X, 2X °N 
were shortened for phonetic reasons to (71)19°X and became 
identical to the demonstrative. Due to ambiguity the singu- 
lar forms AX and 1X are also commonly used in the plural 
(OW Ph DWN APN) and it should be noted that the demon- 
strative element 73 which can come to strengthen the inter- 
rogative ’?) as stated above, appears in tannaitic literature also 
with APN as: 2777 PN 217 NX and this is positive evidence for the 
crystallization of the compound 77°X (which appears in the 
Bible as two words, and in which 117 is used to strengthen the 
interrogative °X), into the interrogative pronoun. 


Indefinite Pronouns. Except for the words 7119) (171125) 
*I799N (TPINDPN, O1N2R) =“somebody” and 0129, 71N7) “noth- 
ing, something,” there are no special words in Hebrew to ex- 
press indefiniteness, and the interrogative words are used for 
that purpose as in N19? °1%, O°? 19 = “some for life - some 
for death,’ 7727727 = “something” and especially in relative 
expressions such as nWYwW 1) AWY = “somebody did it” The 
words W°X, OTN (]2) are also used to indicate the indefinite as 
is the pronoun AMX. (‘The indefiniteness of the subject is often 
indicated by use of the plural verb without a pronoun, as in: 
DIN JIT wy OA 7172 7297 NN wy jaya = “in the past 
they used to do it so; nowadays they do it differently.”) 


Relative Pronouns. The relative in as far as it is expressed 
syndetically (cf. Syntax) is made up of 1WX or W plus the 
pronoun (generally the personal pronoun) but in certain 
syntactic situations the pronoun is not explicitly stated: 
IWPW WNT (= AVY NNW WN), “the man who is sitting,” 
new opt (= 12 °ne-Aw O77), “the place in which I was.” In 
verbal sentences the relative is ¥, 1WX, while in nominal sen- 
tences the definite article has that function, as in 2W1n WNT 
= VP WRX wenn (in biblical Hebrew the demonstrative is 
also used in this way (cf. Job 19:19) as is the definite article 
before the verb as in 17°77 (Ezra 8:25). A relative pronoun 
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can be a subject or an object and come directly after a prep- 
osition as: NNW NX “whom he saw,” 1n1199? = “to one such 
as him? 1ayw? = “in the past? nw °7 y = “by his having 
given, but generally the use of correlatives is preferred, as: 
ANW 1D DY, IND wR, Nw JI dy, |nIW TTIIWA YP by. So- 
phisticated style prefers to forego the use of the modern cor- 
relatives such as 17219 and 7). 


Reflexive and Reciprocal Pronouns. Reflexivity can be ex- 
pressed synthetically, by verbal conjugations or analytically; 
since the tannaitic period the analytic method is preferred over 
the synthetic. In this construction the possessive pronoun suf- 
fixed to the prepositions is used, 12 82172 71 727 "Mwy = “I did 
it to myself and not to him”; 1920 Vy N21 PY JPOIT DN 70° NIT = 
“he experimented on himself and not on his friend,’ or suf- 
fixed to certain nouns such as the limbs of the body, wx" 
(W813 197 = “his blood is on his head”; “it’s his own fault”), 
WD] (WI Ww = “he looks after himself”), 12 °°? WX 1914 NA 
= “he himself said to me”) and others especially with the noun 
ONY: NYT? 1o8y¥ TN (“he deliberately destroyed himself” — 
suicide), 18Y2 82 (“he himself came”), etc. The noun 9X, as 
in POND, OFOND, is also used in this way. From this last noun 
Aramaic produced the word x00, which was borrowed in 
Hebrew, and is a word whose sole purpose is to express re- 
flexivity. 

In early Hebrew reciprocity was also expressed syn- 
thetically, as 271 = “they spoke with each other,’ 1N1N7 
= “they saw each other,’ D°D10379 OF"IW = “they join each 
other,’ but in the post-biblical period this method was 
abandoned and reciprocity was expressed analytically by 
repeating the demonstrative, as 1? 71, 11 OY mI, or by ex- 
pressions like, ANINN ...7W°N, WY ...WN, 127 ...WN; e.g, 
TT OY AT N37, TAY YN WN 1794, etc. 

This review of the various pronouns indicates that this 
part of speech in Hebrew has unique aspects not only from 
the formal point of view (one and two consonant roots; no 
differentiation of gender and number as in °7) and 7X) but 
also in function, i.e., the lack of clear demarcation between 
demonstratives, relatives, interrogatives, and indefinitives. 
In other words even in modern Hebrew the early situation is 
clearly reflected; one pronoun can be used freely for all the 
above functions. The differentiation of function (which is not 
new) is the result of a long process and can be compared to 
the exchange, in Hebrew, of paratactic structures, common in 
ancient Hebrew, for hypotactic structures using well-defined 
conjunctions for different purposes. 


13. PARTICLES. In this category are to be classified all those 
words which are not nouns or verbs and whose common 
function is to indicate grammatical relationships. There are 
the following types: 


Prepositions. Prepositions, which appear only with nouns, 
such as 3 (in), ? (to), ¥Y (on), 19 (from), °D-?y (by). 


Adverbs. Adverbs such as 71X79, TIN2 (very), 0] (gratis), 
nrvw (directly), pD77¥2 (indirectly), X? (not), ON (certainly). 
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(The term adverb, however, does not accurately describe the 
situation in a language like Hebrew since this type of word can 
qualify a noun as well, T1N79 7172 = “very big,” TIN 1533 = “very 
strong,” or JN2W OVX At = “this (is) surely a table:”) 


Conjunctions. Conjunctions which join words and sentences 
such as 1, *}8, 02, and those which join only sentences like 
ON, °D, ...W7 250, ...w 2°2w3, (w) Ty. The examples indicate that 
different layers are immediately recognizable. Primary words 
(i.e., whose origin is not obvious) such as: 5912 which exist as 
proclitics, OX, xd; words whose origin is obvious, such as 017 
(< qf), 7??;2¥2, and words which are derived from sentences, 
such as 73°2, whose original form 73 77°N) is still found, Jy” 
(shortened imperfect form from 119°). Synchronically, two 
kinds can be recognized: (a) those which formally behave 
like nouns - having suffixed pronouns (°2, 12, PD ?y) - and 
those which do not behave like nouns or verbs, and (b) those 
which are syntactically nouns and can serve as the predicate 
of anominal sentence, such as 71) J2181, 273°) 77 127 and those 
which are unable to be used in this way (conjunctions). The 
above examples indicate how easy it is to form prepositions 
in Hebrew, and in fact the development in this area is great 
(many examples being influenced by foreign constructions), 
as in: ...9 niin (older: 9942, m1D73), ...2 OXNTA (older: 7D), 
ni? (older: oy, ...w OY), which are considered less elegant 
than the older forms. Actually every noun can be used as an 
adverb, the criterion for the noun being not morphological 
but its syntactic use. In the sentence A7 727 AWY JIN AWA 
(“Reuben did this thing unwittingly”), the word 431W2 can 
mean “as an unwitting person,’ but in wIwI AIT ANwy mw 
(“Sarah did this thing unwittingly”), it must be an adverb be- 
cause there is no accord in gender between aaW and 71. So, 
too D'YIV2 AWY J21N1 as opposed to y711 AWY. The limited 
ability of the language to express adverbs as a special formal 
category is compensated by the syntactic devices mentioned 
as well as others. 


14. NUMERALS. The numeral in Hebrew is a unique phe- 
nomenon and extremely complicated, both morphologically 
and syntactically. In part there are parallels in the other Se- 
mitic languages, and it is presumably a common residue from 
proto-Semitic. The numerals are expressed in Hebrew (a) by 
words which indicate units 7X (1), D°3W (2), wi>w (3), VIIN 
(4), wan (5), ww (6), yaw (7), ANDW (8), YwN (9), WY (10); 
(b) by the suffix 0°- which is added to the numerals wi?w-ywn 
(30 = Dww, 90 = Dywn) and Wy (20 = oO WY) and; (c) by 
the words 100 = AND, 1000 = JX, 10,000 = 8131 (archaic form 
and rarely used today). These basic words are compounded in 
different ways and from them are derived the various forms 
for particular use. There are different forms for the cardinal 
numerals, ordinal numerals, and fractions, but the ordinals 
and fractions exist only for the first ten, and must be expressed 
syntactically for the rest of the numerals. 


Cardinal Numbers. There are two forms, the masculine: 
Tny, Dw, wow, yIIN..., and the feminine: NAX (N+7NN), Nw 
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(< DAW), nwo, aYIIN..., but it is exceedingly strange that 
in Hebrew, as in Semitic languages in general (for a discus- 
sion see Robert Hetzron, Journal of Semitic Studies, 12 (1967), 
180 ff.), there is no syntactic agreement between the cardinals 
(and any derived numerals) from 3-10 and their referents; the 
masculine numeral is used as an adjective or predicate for a 
feminine noun and the feminine numeral for a masculine 
noun; as in D2 Aww (or AwIrw or12), NI wow (ww nia). 
When the object counted is not referred to, the masculine 
or feminine numerals can be used. The numerals 1-10, 100, 
1000 have both absolute and construct forms, but are used 
with the counted object in either form, not according to any 
grammatical rule, as in: DWIX WWW, DWIX nwPw, Mwy 
DDN, OWIN DDN NIWY, O'WIN "DIN. The feminine construct 
form is also commonly used in the first decade for feminine 
nouns as in O°w) nwi?w, which is always the case with pro- 
nouns, and so not only onw?w but also jnw?w (not, Jw>w!). 
Pronominal suffixes are not used with the numerals 11-99; 
only in the early literature do we find own (11 Kings 1:14). 
On the other hand, pronominal suffixes are used for 100 and 
1000 as in OFPDNI, WN (“in our century”) as is the dual 
and plural. For the second decade of numerals two construc- 
tions are used; construct in the feminine numeral as wihw 
mwy, and the connection of the two terms without the waw 
in the masculine numeral as wy Awi>w (cf. no. 10). Note, too, 
that the second part of the numeral in the second decade has 
a different form than it has in the first decade, thus: 1” (not 
WY) masc., T1Y (not 71¥y) fem. For 20-90 the connection 
with waw is common today as: 1w?w) O-Wy with the ten first 
followed by the unit but also the reverse order DWwy) AW>w 
which was common in different periods, and is not very un- 
common in literature. However, in the second decade such 
a construction is considered exceptional (cf. Ez. 45:12 Nwin 
Dopw owy, 2pw AwnMm Mwy; it is the rule in the Aramaic 
of Elephantine), just as the compound by construct in the 
masculine 2X Wy nwn (Judg. 8:10) or Tex TWwy ninw (Judg. 
20:25) would be considered exceptional today. 

Numerals from 2-10 demand plural nouns only (nw’7n 
wx for example, is considered to be incorrect), from ten up- 
ward the noun can be either singular or plural (wx ow>w, 
D°wIx Ow?w) and it should be noted that the Academy of 
the Hebrew Language has suggested that the plural be used 
to prevent mistakes in the first decade as mentioned above. 
Combinations of numbers above 100 can be made in differ- 
ent forms (in addition to the possibility of a different or- 
der for the tens and units as pointed out above). 3755 can be 
TWN DWM NIN Yaw) ODN Nw or YAW ODN nwirw 
TWN DWM NINN or WWM OWN NINA yaw ODN Nw. 
The last seems to be the most common. It should be noted 
that a number like 3715 is rendered generally yaw DDN nwo 
Wy wim NIN? so that the 1 is in the last possible place in 
the compound. 


Ordinal Numbers. There are two types: masculine and fem- 
inine. From 3-10 its form appears to be derived from a ba- 
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sic element whose pattern is pa‘il, as why, "WPI, wT, 
etc. For 1 both the numeral [wx (from WN) and THN serve. 
The fact that the number “one” has an ordinal form which 
is not connected etymologically to the cardinals is common 
to other Semitic languages. From 11 on the ordinal does not 
have an independent form and the cardinal fulfills that func- 
tion also: MWY Wbwa Aw, AWweAM oO AWwYA Mn. The com- 
mon use of the singular of the ordinal (from the third ten 
and up) (wm) OwyF 1°37 (as in Arabic) is considered in- 
correct. Ordinality can also be syntactically expressed, by 
using the cardinal as a nomen rectum in the construct state: 
VAN NIV =Mwnn nw, VAN DIWy iv = van owyn nwn. 
Just as in the construct the numeral is always the nomen rec- 
tum so when it is an adjective it also comes after the noun, as, 
>w2Wi WNT and not the opposite. 


Fractions. For % the noun °3n is usually used. But, 7377, 1°3n7, 
are also used; for 44, %4, % on, the feminine ordinal form 
mw>w, myn, wn is used, but ww, v9 or YI (also 
y2), win are also possible. From % to Yio only the form with 
n’— is used. Note that while the suffixes n’-, 1°- are elsewhere 
similar in origin and function (cf. section 9. Suffixes), in the 
numerals there is a differentiation: WV?WY = Yo, WVWY = 
group of ten, Mw7nn = 1%, 7w?7Nn = a group of 5. 


Multiples. Multiples are often expressed by o0°-; o»nyaw = 
x7 (not 7x2). 


Distributives. Expressed by repeating the number as in 0°17 
ov. 

In summation it may be said that there is nothing in He- 
brew morphology to compare with the numeral for different 
forms and types of usages and syntax, and that the numeral 
best reflects the special nature of Hebrew morphology which 
includes, side by side, the very old with the new. “The unique- 
ness of Hebrew in our day and the source of its problems is 
that nothing in it has died and so there exist — and are in use - 
different chronological layers side by side, not on top of one 
another as in languages with a historic continuity” (Z. Ben- 
Hayyim, “An Ancient Language in a New Reality,’ Lesonenu 
Laam, Jerusalem, 1953, 43-44). 

[Zeev Ben-Hayyim] 
Verb Formation 
15. WHAT IS TO BE CLASSED AS THE VERB. ‘The verb, a part 
of speech easily identifiable according to all theories and in 
all languages (including, of course, Hebrew), can be charac- 
terized from three points of view: semantically, the verb de- 
notes an action or a change of state or the existence of a state; 
morphologically, it is usually accompanied by an indication 
of its grammatical subject, whether as a separate word or as 
an affix or as both; and syntactically, it functions as the main 
part of the predicate (see Syntax). 

Forms of the Hebrew verb that never (or only sometimes) 
include an explicit reference to the subject, such as the infini- 
tives and the verbal noun, are considered borderline cases be- 
tween verb and noun. There are two extreme views on what is 
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to be included in the paradigm of a Hebrew verb. According 
to one view, the paradigm comprises only such forms as dis- 
tinguish persons and tenses, and hence each 7712 (“conjuga- 
tion”) is taken to be a separate verb. For others, however, the 
paradigm of the verb includes also the conjugations, which 
are regarded as belonging to one verb if they have a common 
root. There are also some who treat two or more of the conju- 
gations (but not all) as part of the same paradigm, for example 
OyDI —¥YD or Sypna - OUD ~ by). The best English translation 
for [2 would be “verb pattern,’ not “conjugation.” The latter 
term is however kept in the following, since it is commonly 
used in English works dealing with Hebrew morphology. 


16. THE CONJUGATIONS. The verb paradigms are treated al- 
most identically in all accounts, whether traditional or mod- 
ern, scholarly or pedagogic. There is unanimity on the exis- 
tence of seven principal conjugations, to which most verbs are 
related, and also of certain other patterns that have only rare 
and partial exemplification. 

The most acceptable names for the conjugations are 
based on the form of the third person singular masculine 
past of a regular root, i-e., of a root having all its consonants 
in all forms of the paradigm. From the very beginning of 
Hebrew grammar in the Middle Ages the root '”’y’D has 
been used for this purpose, under the influence of Arabic 
grammar. Accordingly, the names of the conjugations are 
up, D¥DI, PUD, UD, DYDNA, 2D, PYDA (or ?¥DT). However, 
because of the peculiarity of the consonant ¥ in Hebrew (see 
Phonology 6), this root has disadvantages which do not apply 
to the corresponding root in Arabic: 

(1) ¥ cannot be doubled and therefore the names of the 
conjugations ?y5, 2yB, ?ypNi lack the principal formal char- 
acteristics of these conjugations, namely, the doubling of the 
middle radical, e.g., 1 in 127 (dibber), Sin now (Sullah), 3 in 
Daina (hitraggel). 

(2) When the ¥ is the first in a consonantal cluster, it 
is separated from the following consonant by a semi-vowel 
10M (see above, §13), ie., d, é, or 6. This type of vowel is not 
found, however, in corresponding verbs that do not have ¥ in 
that position. Contrast 93 (darésu) with T9¥B (pa‘alu), °73 
(gédi) with "Ty (‘adi). 

(3) The ¥ generally does not close a non-final syllable. 
When it does according to its pattern, it must be followed by 
a Jun. Contrast "aw (Simri) with ya (ga“ari). 

(4) The ¥ sometimes causes changes in preceding vowels, 
as in the last example (see below §22). 

In the 19» century, scholars began to look for another 
root that would serve to denote the conjugations and decided 
on ’?’0'}?. This root has two advantages: 

(1) none of its consonants has any peculiarities; and 

(2) it is found (sometimes in certain variations) in al- 
most all Semitic languages. On the other hand, Hebrew gram- 
marians have pointed out that this root had a serious disad- 
vantage from the educational point of view: its meaning (“to 
kill”) is unpleasant. 
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Recently, it has been recognized that it is in fact possible 
to use the root ”’y’D, provided that it is transcribed phonemi- 
cally without reference to the phonetic properties of the ¥. For 
this purpose, we have repeated (i.e., doubled) the consonant in 
the Hebrew representation as well as in the transcription. The 
names of the seven conjugations, according to this approach 
are: pa‘al (9¥5), nip‘al (9¥D}), piel (PyYD), pu“al (?YVD), 
hitpa“el (oyypni), hip‘il (2>yDA), hup‘al (?y57). Since the tran- 
scription in Latin symbols is phonemic and not phonetic, the 
D is always symbolized by /p/, even when phonetically it has 
the value [f]; likewise there is no need to distinguish between 
nnd and yr, both being symbolized by /a/. 

Other names have been proposed for the conjugations, 
which identify them semantically (see below), in particular 97? 
(“light”) and 739 (“heavy”). Originally, these names covered all 
seven conjugations: 9? for ?y5 and 2yb3; 729 for YYB, 2D, and 
Sypna and 4013 723 (“supplemented heavy”) or 07a (“caus- 
ative”) for YD and YyDA. However, the original application 
was later forgotten. In popular usage and in most textbooks, 
2p alone has been retained, but it is restricted to the 299 conju- 
gation. Occasionally, 07133 7125 (“the causative conjugation”) 
is used for Y°YDA and 7290 7330 (“the heavy conjugation”) for 
Syp. The decision whether or not conjugations with a com- 
mon root are to be treated as part of the same verb has great 
practical significance, not only grammatically but also lexico- 
graphically. Dictionaries of modern Hebrew list nouns accord- 
ing to their initial consonants, disregarding whether the con- 
sonants are radicals or not, so that, e.g., 81/77) appears under 
and nwa?n under n. However, many follow the practice of 
dictionaries of biblical Hebrew in listing verbs, regardless of 
conjugation, according to the first radical, e.g., ween under 
> next to wa, and 0133 under 5, next to 033, and sometimes, 
in the same way, even verbs without a corresponding form in 
up, e.g., J21200 under 3, because of its root '1’2. Some mod- 
ern popular dictionaries, on the other hand, enter the form 
of the third person masculine singular past for each conju- 
gation, e.g., OR11N7 under 7 and 0393 under 3, thus following 
(though probably unconsciously) the view that verbs from the 
same root in different conjugations are to be treated as inde- 
pendent verbs. (For the advantages of this view for grammar 
and semantics, see below.) 


17. A CONSIDERATION OF EARLIER VIEWS ON THE RELA- 
TIONSHIP BETWEEN THE CONJUGATIONS. Those adopting 
the view (traditional for all Semitic languages) that conjuga- 
tions of verbs from the same root constitute one paradigm 
must consider the semantic relationship between the various 
conjugations. In the extreme formulation of this view, every 
conjugation is said to have a particular meaning in relation to 
the “basic form” of the verb, the form ¥yB. An attempt along 
these lines has been made, in particular, for biblical Hebrew 
(see Biblical Hebrew 9). It has resulted in the fabrication of 
imaginary forms that do not appear in the Bible, and also in 
the neglect of some forms that do, for example, the yD} con- 
jugation. 
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A similar, though less extreme, position is generally taken 
in textbooks. These also treat the ?y5 conjugation as the ba- 
sic form, said to be semantically “simple,” but they attempt to 
establish a semantic relationship for each root between the 
°YD conjugation and other conjugations, it being assumed 
that each of these makes some addition to the basic mean- 
ing of the 9b. The principal additional meanings, expressed 
synthetically by a change in the form of the verb, are said to 
be passive, reflexive, reciprocal, strengthening, durative, iter- 
ative, causative, change in state, declarative, and deprivative. 
Thus, for example, the ?y51 is said to express the passive when 
the active agent is found with the yp, e.g., 12 (“he broke”) — 
733 (“it was broken”) or Soypa, e.g., ya (“he soothed”) - 
yaii (“he was soothed”); reflexive, e.g., W2W1, 173 (“he took 
care of himself”); or reciprocal, e.g., 11273 (“they spoke to one 
another”). The ?yb is said to express the strengthening, e.g., 
Jaw (“he broke”) - 1a (“he smashed”); the durative, e.g., 727 
(“he danced”) - 779 (“he danced for a long time”); repetitive, 
e.g., 12)? (“he buried”) - 12? (“he buried many”); causative, 
e.g., 7192 (“he learned”) - 712? (“he taught”); or deprivative, 
e.g., WW (“he uprooted”). The OUD is said to be the passive 
equivalent of verbs with the same root in 25. The ?yBn7 is 
explained as denoting the reflexive, e.g., yn (“he washed 
himself”); reciprocal, e.g., wn2nn (“they whispered to each 
other”); passive chiefly when the active is in the yp, e.g.; owa 
(“he cooked”) — Swann (“it was cooked”); or strengthening, 
e.g., OWini (“he breathed strongly”). The YD is said to de- 
note the causative, chiefly when the active is in the 9B, e.g., 
J2% (“he reigned”) - 377797 (“he made [him] a king”), and 
consequently changes the verb from intransitive to transi- 
tive, e.g., 10” (“he sat”) - Wii (“he caused to sit,” “he set”), or 
from unitransitive to ditransitive, e.g., ox (“he ate”) - DONT 
(“he fed”); a change of state, e.g., PWT (“he became rich”), 
especially a change of color, e.g., pa (“it became white’); or 
declarative, e.g., ?°T8 (“righteous”) — j?°737 (“he declared as 
righteous,” “he justified”). The ?yD is considered the passive 
equivalent of the ypu. In addition, some verbs with a “sim- 
ple” meaning like that of the 2B appear in other conjugations, 
e.g., 0131 (“he entered”), 977 (“he hovered”), Tain (“he op- 
posed”), Pniai (“he waited”). 

However, this view of the semantic relationships of the 
conjugations, with the va taken as the basic conjugation, does 
not sufficiently fit the facts. Even a partial examination of He- 
brew verbs shows that, except for 9D and ?yDA (which almost 
always have a predictable relationship with by and Dyan re- 
spectively), we cannot automatically predict the meaning of 
a root in one conjugation from that of the same root in an- 
other conjugation. Though there are many instances of pre- 
dictable semantic relationships between the conjugations, 
like those given above, in many instances verbs of the same 
root have no relationship at all or have an unpredictable re- 
lationship, e.g., 127 (“he spoke”) - 7.277 (“he subdued”); 137 
(“he bought a wife”) — 1337) (“he hastened”); 183 (“he gathered 
grapes”) — 1333 (“it was withheld”) — 133 (“he fortified”); 150 
(“he counted”) - 180 (“he told”) - 15n97 (“he had his hair 
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cut”); 90 (“he clapped hands”) - 50 (“he supplied”) - j°=0T 
(“he made enough”) - ?=ng7 (“he had sufficient”); P~aNT (“he 
believed”) — jiaxni (“he trained himself”). It may well be that 
at an early period of the language, the conjugations constituted 
a paradigm of predictable semantic relationships similar to the 
paradigm of changes of person and tense within a conjugation, 
but as a consequence of the development of meanings of verbs 
throughout the history of the language, the conjugations can- 
not now be recognized as belonging to one paradigm. 

Similarly, there was once a fixed semantic relationship 
between nouns of different patterns belonging to the same 
root. Indeed, even in contemporary Hebrew there are such 
relationships, e.g., between nouns denoting people with par- 
ticular occupation such as 150 (“barber”) and the corre- 
sponding noun for the place of work, 77597) (“barber shop”). 
In general, new nouns have been formed in recent times on 
the appropriate patterns, e.g., |W)? (“season for picking fruit 
growing on trees”) and w?n (“season for picking fruit grow- 
ing on low bushes”) for the seasons of agricultural work; 
AND (“clinic”) and 70237) (“laundry”) for places of work. 
Nevertheless, each noun is treated as an entirely independent 
noun; the semantic relationship between nouns of the same 
root has not resulted in their being considered one noun with 
various patterns. 


18. THE EXTENT TO WHICH A PREDICTABLE RELATION- 
SHIP EXISTS BETWEEN THE CONJUGATIONS. Two forms 
have predictable relations when they fulfill two conditions: 
(1) if one of them exists, it follows that the other exists too; 
(2) when the meaning of one of them is known, the mean- 
ing of the other one is self-explanatory. Only forms having 
predictable relationships with other forms can be considered 
as belonging to the same paradigm, since only these can be 
freely used by a speaker though he has never heard them be- 
fore and are unambiguous to the hearer though he has never 
encountered them before. For example, within one conjuga- 
tion there are predictable relationships between forms varying 
only in person or tense, such as *N72W-NW or “NWIW-WAWN. 
Similarly, the relationships between verbs in ‘yp and SyDn 
and verbs of the same root in 9yB and ?y5j, respectively, are 
virtually predictable. There is not complete predictability be- 
cause some intransitive verbs in ¥yp, e.g.; Sov (“he went for a 
walk”) and 9177 (“he hovered”), and in ?°YDi, eg., P7a0n (“he 
became red”) and 7°97 (“he [it] became rusty”) either do not 
have corresponding forms in 7¥9 or ?v57 or, if they do, these 
do not express a passive meaning. 

Predictable relationships between Oyp and OyDa (with re- 
spect either to the existence of one form if the other exists or to 
the stipulated semantic relationship) apply only to some verbs. 
Thus, there is no corresponding form in the other conjugation 
for TY (“he descended”), 2723 (“he was alarmed”), or ¥2¥} (“he 
swore’), and a predictable active-passive relationship is lack- 
ing between 2¥” (“he sat”) - 241] (“it was inhabited”); 033 (“he 
assembled”) - 0333 (“he entered”); or ]W (“he slept”) - Wii 
(“he was old”). Even less predictable are the relationships 
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between ¥YD and ?Yb. It is impossible to know whether the 
change from ?y® to ?y» will entail strengthening, lengthen- 
ing, repetition, causation, or some other meaning, which 
might be completely different from that of 98, e.g., pnw (“he 
played”) - pn (“he laughed”), 737 (“he educated”) - 710 (“he 
inaugurated”), Swia (“he cooked”) — bwia (“it ripened”). More- 
over, there are many verbs in ?yb that have no corresponding 
forms in ¥Yb, e.g.; Su (“he went for a walk”), 237 (“he routed 
the rear”), Win (“he renewed”), 7? (“he smiled”), 718 (“he 
commanded”). 

Similarly, it is impossible to be confident that the DYyDH 
will express the causative of the by, since many verbs in >YDT 
do not have any semantic connection with the same root in 
the 2yp, or have an unpredictable relationship, e.g., 7? (“he 
spat”) - prin (“it became green”); 010 (“he scratched”) - 
w707 (“he filmed”); 737 (“he wanted”) - 4377 (“he lectured”). 
Furthermore, there are some verbs in Dyan whose passive is 
in ¥YD3 as well as in YYDA (occasionally with some difference 
in nuance), e.g., ¥°N17 (“he deterred”) - yn], O°D 77 (“he pub- 
lished”) - 0573, and these somewhat disturb the predictability 
in relationship between ?>yDiI and YyDA. 

There is certainly no predictable relationship between 
°yp and 2ypNi. Not only are there two large categories of se- 
mantic relationships, exemplified, on the one hand, by ym 
(“he washed”) — yaina (“he washed himself”), and on the 
other, by 20) (“he wrote”) - an dni (“he had a correspondence 
with [someone]”), but there are also many verbs appearing 
in only one of these conjugations, e.g., 212 (“he robbed”) and 
17}2n0 (“he caught a cold”), or which have independent mean- 
ings in the two conjugations, e.g., 199 (“he counted”) - 79n07 
(“he had his hair cut”). The semantic relationships between 
other conjugations, such as byp oypna or YD — DY are 
also unpredictable in similar respects. 

An awareness of this situation requires a consideration 
of the conjugations not as an inflection of one verb but as a set 
of different verb patterns related by derivation. The relation- 
ships between by» and OUD and between yD and oypa may 
perhaps be an exception to this generalization. 


19. THE INFLECTION OF THE VERB. The inflection ofa verb 
includes all forms of the verb that vary in pronominal sub- 
ject or object, e.g., TW” (“he will guard”) - 1771w? (“he will 
guard him”), gender, number, tense, and modality. In tra- 
ditional literary language, modal differences are chiefly ex- 
pressed synthetically in the verb itself by certain additions to 
the normal forms, e.g., 9X — 772WN, but sometimes auxil- 
iary verbs have this function (see Syntax). Differences in tense 
include not only the distinctions between past, present, and 
future, but also forms having a modal character, e.g., the im- 
perative, and those that lack a time distinction, e.g., the con- 
struct infinitive, the absolute infinitive, and the action noun. 
These last three can be used in nonverbal functions as well as 
the present form which can also function as a noun in all re- 
spects. The afixed pronominal forms, which by their charac- 
teristics and by their place in the verb determine not only the 
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subject and object but also the tense, are the inflectional mor- 
phemes, and are attached to the basic form, the inflectional 
base. The relationship between the inflectional base and the 
inflectional morphemes is similar to that between basic ele- 
ment and formative (see above 3. The Basic Element; 4. The 
Formative and the Morpheme), except that the combination 
of the latter results in a new word with a separate entry in 
the dictionary, since it is a derivational process and lacks the 
completely predictable semantic relationship of an inflectional 
process. In the vB, ¥¥Di, and YBN conjugations, the same 
base serves for all the tenses, but in the other conjugations dif- 
ferent bases are used, as can be seen in the table below. The 
existence of more than one inflectional base in a paradigm is 
not unique to the conjugations: there are some noun patterns 
with the same feature. 


Inflectional Bases in the Conjugations. (In phonemic tran- 
scription, in which sewa is not marked; see Phonology: 13. The 
Sewa and Hatefs.) (See Table: Hebrew Grammar 1.) 

The same inflectional morphemes are used for the same 
tense in the various bases, though between base and affixed 
morpheme there may develop sometimes transitional phones 
and other phonetic phenomena that can be described precisely 
in a few rules. The inflectional morphemes of past and im- 
perative are suffixes, while those of future are prefixes, except 
that in the second and third person plural, and in the second 
person feminine singular there are also suffixes identical with 
those of the imperative. The inflectional morphemes of the 
participle are those for gender and number in nouns (see 11. 
The Declension of the Nouns) and do not vary with change of 
person. In addition, the forms of the participle in all the con- 
jugations except 2YD and 7b} are prefixed by the morpheme 
m (sometimes a vowel is inserted after the m, see below). The 
inflectional morphemes of the construct infinitive resemble 
the inflectional morphemes of nouns (see above 11. The De- 
clension of the Nouns). Every verb which can be followed by 
an object (usually only a direct object) can take, after the in- 
flectional morphemes already mentioned, an additional in- 
flectional morpheme, the objective pronoun (for details, see 
below 21. Inflections of Weak Verbs). 


Table: Hebrew Grammar 1 








Past Participle Future Imp. Inf. 
Pa‘al Samar Somér Smor smor 
lebés Ibags 
Nip‘al nismar hisSamér 
Pi<‘el dibbér dabbér 
Pu‘‘al dubbar 
Hitpa“el hitgabbér 
Hip‘il hithil hathil 
Hup‘al huhlat 











Note: The following changes affect the inflectional base of the Sypna: 

(1) When the first radical is t, 0, 8, w, or it precedes the t (see Phonology 6, 17). 
This change is optional if the first radical is 7 or v. 

(2) The t is changed to d after 7 and 3, and to t after v and x. 
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The following are the affixed pronominal inflectional 


morphemes denoting the subject: 


To the inflectional base (= — ) of the Past 


Singular: —_1%t Person Common -ti 
2.4 Person Masculine - ta 
Feminine -t 
3™4 Person Masculine -g 
Feminine -a 
Plural: 1°t Person Common — nu 
2nd Person Masculine - tem 
Feminine — ten 
374 Person Common -u 


To the inflectional base (= — ) of the Future 


Singular: _1%t Person Common °- 
24 Person Masculine t- 
Feminine t-i 
374 Person Masculine y- 
Feminine t- 
Plural: 1*t Person Common n- 
2™4Person Masculine t-—u 
Feminine *(t — na) 
3°4 Person Masculine y-u 
Feminine *(t— na) 


To the inflectional base (= — ) of the Imperative 


Singular: 2™4Person Masculine -g 
Feminine -i 

Plural: 24 Person Masculine -u 
Feminine — *(na) 


*The masculine forms of the same person are usually used in- 
stead of these. The form given in parentheses is the prevailing 
one in biblical Hebrew, but nowadays it is considered a pos- 
sible variant only. To some extent, especially in the colloquial 
language, the masculine form of the second person plural in 
the past is also used for feminine. See also note 8 of the fol- 
lowing section. 


20. CHANGES IN THE BASE. ‘The following rules describe 
the principal changes affecting the form of the verb when the 
inflectional morpheme is affixed to the base: 

(A) Prefix. 

(1) h at the beginning of the base is omitted after future 
and participle prefixes (but not when 3, 9, or ? come before 
the construct infinitive). 

t + hissamér > thisSamér — tissamer 

y + hathil > yathil 

but 1 + hitgabbér > lhitgabbér 

(2) When by adding a consonant before a base, the re- 
sult is a form with a cluster of three consonants at the begin- 
ning, a vowel (generally i) is inserted between the first two 
consonants, namely between the prefix and the first conso- 
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nant of the base. (This is a general rule which applies to the 
future and infinitive of pa‘al, as well as to many other forms, 
e.g., below 7). 

n + Smor — nsmor > nismor 

(3) After the prefix °, the vowel e instead of i is used in 
rule 2 and when a preceding h is omitted (rule 1). See also the 
beginning of 22. Inflections of Weak Verbs. 

> + Smor > *Smor > ’esmor 

> + hitgabbér — *hitgabbér > *itgabbér —> “etgabbér 

There are a few exceptions, chiefly in biblical Hebrew, 
where i follows the prefix’. 

(B) Suffix. 

(4) The vowel before the last consonant of the past base, 
whether é or 7, changes to d before any suffix beginning with 
a consonant. 

dibbér + ti dibbarti; hithil + ta > hithalta 

(5) When the suffix is a vowel, the vowels é, 6, and a be- 
fore the last consonant of the base generally remain only in 
forms used in classical Hebrew, especially at the end ofa sen- 
tence. (“Pausal forms.”) 

huggds + a > huggdsa 

haddl + i > hadali 

Samar + u— Samadru 

However, they disappear (become Sewa) in the regular 
form of the verb, when the accent is on the syllable of the suf- 
fix. 

Samar + 4 —> Samra (or Sam?ra) 

dibbér + u — dibbru (= dibb?ru) 

See below for some uses of pausal forms in contemporary 
Hebrew. However, the vowel i does not disappear: 

hithil > hithilu 

(6) The vowel / in the imperative and future base of SyDA 
changes to é before the suffix -na. 

t + hathil + na > tathélna 

And in the imperative before the suffix 9, i changes to é: 

hathil + 0 — hathél 

(7) If through the disappearance of é, 6, or d (according 
to 5) a cluster of three consonants is created at the beginning 
of the word, a vowel is inserted between the first two (as in 
2). When the third consonant is b, k, p — it is realized as the 
corresponding fricative variant, ie. v, x, f 

smor + i> Smori > Smri > Simri (imperative of by), 
and similarly with construct infinitive, e.g., 

1+ smor + 61+ Smré6 > 1+ Somré > Bomréo. 

(8) The vowels a and e in an open syllable before the accent 
disappear when the accent moves to the end of the bases: 

labés + im — labesim — lbesim 

Samar + tém > Samartém > Smartém 

In colloquial language, the suffix - tem is unaccented. 
It is used for both masculine and feminine. Since the accent 
does not shift, a and e do not disappear: 

Samdr + tem — Samdrtem (col.) 

(9) The vowel é in the last syllable of the participle base 
(except for the base labés) disappears when a suffix beginning 
with a vowel is attached to the base. (Such a suffix attached 
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to a participle, which is a nominal suffix, is always accented. 
But see the next rule.) 

mdabbér + im + mdabbrim 

Somér + d > Somra 

(10) If the suffix -t (but not —dt) is attached to the parti- 
ciple base as the feminine inflectional morpheme, the result 
is a form ending in two consonants, which is treated like the 
segholates (see above 6). 

nismar + t > nismart > nismadret > nisméret 

mdabbér + t > mdabbért - mdabbéret 

Notes: 

(1) The attachment of the suffix 9 to the base usually does 
not affect the form of the base, except for phonetic changes, 
e.g., the change of 77? to MND in the last syllable of the base 
(but see rule 6, above). 

Samar (= WW) + 9 > Samar (= AW). 

(2) The theoretical form of the base is also the form that is 
realized at the end of a sentence. In general, the “pausal forms” 
of all the persons are the forms from which it is possible to 
produce the regular forms by the rules of inflection detailed 
above. It should be further noted that some “pausal forms” are 
sometimes used in ordinary speech, and not necessarily at the 
ends of sentences, e.g., 129 139, N19 1317 NY DYNO. 


21. THE INFLECTION OF OBJECTIVE PRONOUNS. (1) For 
the objective inflection the forms of the verb containing the 
subjective pronoun serve as the inflectional base (see 19, 20). 
The inflectional morphemes denoting objective pronouns 
are as follows: 


Singular: 1°t Person Common ni 
224 Person Masculine ka 
Feminine k 
374 Person Masculine hu, w, o 
Feminine ha, h 
Plural: 1st Person Common nu 
224 Person Masculine kém 
Feminine kén 
374 Person Masculine m 
Feminine n 


These inflectional morphemes are, in the main, attached 
to all the bases of the verb, but there is not always free varia- 
tion in the inflectional morphemes of the third person singu- 
lar, the choice of which sometimes depends on the nature of 
the base. Thus, the morphemes h and 0 are not affixed to the 
base Samadrti, and others like it. The inflectional morphemes 
affixed to participle bases are generally the possessive inflec- 
tional morphemes of the noun (see above, 11). 

(2) Changes in the Base. These inflectional morphemes 
generally cause changes in the vowels of the base, because the 
accent of the base usually moves forward when the inflectional 
morpheme is attached. As a result of the movement of the ac- 
cent, vowels disappear, mainly according to regular phonetic 
principles (see Phonology 16). 

Samarti + kém > Smartikém 
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(see above 20, rule 8.) 

Samaru + ni > Smaruni 

tismori + m —> tiSmrim 

(the base vowels a, 6 disappear, see above 20. Changes in 
the Base, paragraph no. 5.) 

A striking change in the past form ending in tém or tén 
is the change of this suffix to ti when this form serves as the 
base for the objective inflection. 
smartém + ni > Smartun 

(3) Transitional Phones. In several bases transitional 
phones are created between the base and the inflectional 
morpheme: 

(1) The vowel iis added to the base of the second person 
feminine singular past: 

Samart + hu > smartihu 

Samart + nu — Smartinu 

(2) t is added to the base of the third person feminine 
singular past with shift of accent: 

Samara + ni > Smardtni 

Samara + kém > Smaratkém 

(3) The vowel d is added to the base of the third person 
masculine singular past: 

Samar + nu > smaranu 

Samar + m— Smdram 

But before the morpheme k (second person feminine 
singular) the inserted vowel is é: 

Samar + k + Smarék 

(4) The vowel é is added to the future bases ending in a 
consonant: 

tismor + ni — tismréni 

yilbas + m — yilbasém 

The vowel 4 of the future and imperative base of lbds pat- 
tern does not disappear, unlike é and 6 in other future and im- 
perative bases. (See Phonology 16:2, 4.) Contrast future bases 
ending in a vowel, e.g., 

tismori + ni tismrini 

yismoru + m— yismrum 

yilbasu + n> yilbasun 

The transitional vowel 4 (and sometimes é) is affixed to 
the infinitive base: 

lismor + ni > lsmoréni (cf. 20.2) 

laqahat + m > lqahtam 


22. INFLECTIONS OF WEAK VERBS. This concept is first 
discussed above in 2 (end), where it is stated that because of 
a phonetic characteristic of one of the radicals it may some- 
times happen that two realizations of the same pattern may 
be different. The simplest change is that resulting from the 
peculiar phonetic characteristics of the gutturals X, 4, 1, and 
y (see Phonology 6, Morphology 16). Their presence some- 
times necessitates a vowel not found in the corresponding 
form without a guttural, e.g., 

yismor/yahbot; yilbas/yehdal 

In these cases, the high vowel i is replaced by a lower 
vowel, e or a, next to a guttural. (See also rule 3 in 20.) In ad- 
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dition, between a non-final guttural and the following conso- 
nant a vowel JUN is sometimes inserted, usually correspond- 
ing to the preceding vowel, e.g., yahdmol, yehazaq, yo‘émad, 
but also mu‘dmad. In the case of 4, , and ¥ if as the third 
radical it ends the word, and there is no vowel a preceding it, 
then a preceding a is inserted, e.g., nizzéah, yaskiah. With re- 
spect to ¥ in this situation, see below 24.4. The impossibility 
of doubling the gutturals and 1 (Phonology 8, Morphology 16) 
causes changes in preceding vowels when doubling is required 
in corresponding forms. The changes are from short vowels 
to long vowels, and are known in grammar as “compensation 
for the dages.” Sometimes, the change is expressed merely or- 
thographically, e.g., in the pattern ydabber: 

IND?, WD instead of WD? $, IND? $ 
but sometimes it is also audible in modern pronunciation, e.g., 
in the pattern mdubbar: 

yi3p, WW instead of IID +, Wn t 

WD, IND instead of WD +, INDE 

Apart from the gutturals and 1, there are two character- 
istics that cause changes in the forms: 

(1) Assimilation, when one consonant completely assimi- 
lates another consonant, usually regressive assimilation. 

tyinpol > yippol; tyilqah > yiqqah 

(2) Elision, when one of the radicals is X, 1, or ”: 

qaru, but qratém 

yasanta, but tisdn ( tiysan) 

Saléw, but Saliti 

The conditions for these changes are that, for assimila- 
tion, the assimilated consonant be at the end of a non-final 
syllable, and for elision, the elided consonant be at the end 
of any syllable. (See below, in this connection, forms of verbs 
with identical second and third radicals, e.g., 10, 103.) 


23. PARADIGMS OF ASSIMILATED FORMS. Typical of para- 
digms of assimilated forms is the presence of duplication of 
consonants in the middle of the verb. These paradigms are 
more often known as paradigms of defective verbs. This term 
derives from a study of the written language, since in the He- 
brew script duplication is indicated by only one letter (with a 
point, “dages forte; inserted in it). As a result, when a conso- 
nant is assimilated to its neighbor, one letter is missing from 
the script, that of the assimilated consonant. The term assim- 
ilated derives from a study of the phonetic characteristics of 
the language and an observation of the phonetic processes of 
assimilation as the principal characteristic typifying the mem- 
bership of the root in this paradigm. However, there are a few 
instances in these paradigms of omission of a consonant and 
not its assimilation. 

1. Defective 1”D and Defective ’’D (Better: assimilated 
7”) and assimilated *”D). The paradigm of this type with most 
roots is known as defective 1”) (see Phonology 7), which com- 
prises roots whose first radical is 3. This 1 is assimilated to the 
second consonant of the root in certain circumstances, e.g., 

+ yinpol (//yismor) > yippol 


+ ninzal (//nismar) > nizzal 
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As stated at the end of 22, this assimilation occurs only 
when the assimilated consonant comes at the end of a non-fi- 
nal syllable. Most roots with 1 as the first radical belong to this 
paradigm, but not all: sometimes the 1 appears even when the 
condition exists for its assimilation. This is so when the second 
radical is a guttural, e.g:, yinham, yan‘im. (There are only two 
or three roots where the 3 is assimilated to a guttural in some 
forms.) And it is so in a sizeable number of other roots, e.g., 
yanzihu, yinbor, especially in verbs or forms that have been 
coined in recent times. It is worth pointing out that the facil- 
ity for assimilating the 1 has become a means of distinguish- 
ing between different meanings, e.g., yanbit (“will cause to 
bud”) versus yabbit (“will look”), yangid (“will put contradic- 
tory items”) versus yaggid (“will tell”), including meanings of 
verbal nouns, e.g., hangada versus haggada, hankara (“alien- 
ation”) versus hakkara (“consciousness”). The root 'N’?’? is 
generally included in this paradigm because of the assimila- 
tion of its first radical, even though it is 4 and not}. 

A parallel paradigm is that of defective *”D, which com- 
prises roots whose first radical -’- assimilates to the second. 
There are only six or seven roots in this paradigm, e.g., yzb 
(yazzib, hizzib), yzq (nizzaq, nizzoqg). The bases of verbs that 
are defective 1”D and °”D hardly differ from those of regular 
paradigms, which are detailed in 20, and the same changes of 
base occur, which are included in those rules. The exception 
is that the imperative bases in ?y) (Ibaé, smor) tend in the 1”D 
and °”D paradigms to lose the first radical without any substi- 
tution, e.g., pol (for npol), ga‘ (for nga‘). In these imperative 
forms there is therefore a true loss and not an assimilation (see 
Biblical Hebrew 10). With the root 11 the last 3} is assimilated 
to the following consonants in cases like natanti > nattdti and 
in nn’. This last form is to be understood as a development 
of a feminine infinitive, in which t is added to the radicals. 
Other infinitives like this occur mainly in biblical Hebrew, e.g., 
n°, 729X?. This construction as an infinitive is not produc- 
tive nowadays, and most instances that are still used belong to 
the 1”) or *”D paradigms, e.g., nw, nyu, nT, nyt¥. A simi- 
lar process has occurred with the biblical form 9 for the root 
"3’5", which must be understood as laladt > lalatt > lalat. 

2. Verbs with duplicated second radical or geminates are 
usually included among the defective paradigms. This can 
be justified not because in certain forms one letter is written 
symbolizing both the second and third radicals, e.g., 129, but 
because in other cases the last radical is entirely omitted, e.g., 
20, 203. But two points must be made clear: (a) In the inflec- 
tions of roots in this paradigm, assimilation does not take 
place, since the two neighboring consonants written with 
gemination are identical; there is nothing unique in their be- 
ing symbolized by one letter, since all gemination is symbol- 
ized in Hebrew script by one letter. Gemination is similarly 
symbolized by one letter in words like natdnnu (111), karatti 
(°n1D). (b) The omission of the third radical in forms like 
20, 20) is only a realization rule, a phonetic rule, and does not 
convey anything about the theoretical structure of the word. 
The omission occurs, therefore, on the final level of the lan- 
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guage, since there is a general rule in Hebrew that gemination 
of consonants does not occur at the end of a word, one con- 
sonant alone remaining instead. A theoretical form like sabb 
changes, therefore, to sab without any assimilation, just as 
with words like 24, 37, pn, in all of which gemination occurs 
with the last radical when it appears in the middle of the word, 
€.g.,72?, 0°27, ij. (See Table: Hebrew Grammar 2.) 


Table: Hebrew Grammar 2 








Past Participle Future Imp. Inf. 

Pa‘al sabb sobb 

gall 
Nip‘al nasabb hissabb 
Pi<‘el sobéb 
Pu“al sobab 
Hitpa‘‘el hitsobéb 
Hip‘il hesébb hasébb 
Hup‘al husabb 





The regular inflectional morphemes (19) are attached also 
to the bases of this paradigm, and rules 1, 3-5, 8-10 set out in 
20 apply also to these bases, e.g., 

t + hitsobéb — thistobeb > tistobeb (20.1) 

> + hitsobéb > “estobeb (20.3) 

sobéb + ti sobdabti (20.4) 

sobab + u— sobabu (pausal form) > sob?bu (20.5) 

nasabb + a4 > nasabbd -> nsabba (20.8) 

m + sobéb + im = msob?bim (20.9) 

m + sobéb + t-> msobébt > msobébet (20.10) 

The principal phenomena that are peculiar to the rules 
for affixation of inflectional morphemes to bases of geminates 
are as follows: 

Prefixed Morpheme: (1) a transitional vowel appears be- 
tween the prefixed morpheme and the future bases of ?vp if 
the accent is on the base. Before the base sobb the transitional 
vowel is a, while before the gall it is e: 

y + sdbb > y +a + sdbb - yasobb > yasdb 

y+sobb +u—>y+a-+sdbb + u— yasdbbu 

ytqdll+u>y+e+qall+u— yegallu 

The same applies when ° is affixed to the infinitive 
base: 

1+ sébb — lasébb > lasob 

Suffixed Morpheme: (2) when a suffix beginning with a 
consonant is attached to a base ending with gemination, the 
transitional vowel 0 is generally inserted between them, with 
e instead of o preceding — na: 

sdbb + ti+ sdbb + 6 + ti sabbotii 

sdbb + tém — sabb + 0 + tém > sabbotém 

hissabb + na -> hissabb + é + na - hissabbéna 

(3) However, there are forms lacking this transitional 
vowel which lose the gemination of the base before a suffix be- 
ginning with a consonant, as if it was at the end of the word: 

hissabb + na > hissdbna = [hissdvna] 

hussdbb + ta > husdbta = [husdvta] 

hesébb + nu > hesdbnnu = [hesdvnu] 
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(4) The vowel e before gemination of the base is changed 
to i, and o to u when the accent is after the gemination: 

s6bb + na > sobb + é + na subbéna 

m + hesébb + im > mesébbim > msibbim 

(5) As usual with a consonant cluster whose first conso- 
nant is h, a half-vowel appears in this situation: 

hasébb + nu > hasébb + 6 + nu > hsibbonu > [hasib- 
bonu] 


24. PARADIGMS OF MUTE FORMS. The term “mute” refers to 
the phonetic process occurring to various inflectional forms 
in which the consonants X, 1 and ’ of the root cease to be pro- 
nounced, becoming mute. (With respect to 71, see below.) Sub- 
classification of these paradigms is based on the identity of the 
mute consonant and on its place in the root: mute X”D; mute 
°”D; mute 1”Y; mute *”y; mute 8”; mute ””». There are very few 
instances of mute 1”) and mute 1”; these are therefore usually 
not treated separately, but are included under mute °’’D and 
mute ””? respectively. 

1. Mute 8”D. There are only five roots in this paradigm. 
8 is mute chiefly in future forms of yp, e.g.; DON, TIN, TDN’. 
There are a few instances of other forms with mute x, 
e.g., 1181. The vowel o appears in a syllable in which X& is 
mute. 

2. Mute °’D. This paradigm comprises two subclasses, 
distinguished by the vowel of the syllable in which ” is muted: 
PVN, e.g., JW, 771"; or TVS, e.g., 1W”, YT. This latter subclass 
is assigned by many grammarians to defective ”D paradigm, 
chiefly because the letter ’ is not written in many of the forms. 
It is true that in the inflectional base of future, imperative, and 
infinitive of ¥yb the first radical is omitted (see below in the 
table of bases in this paradigm: réd). However, the defective 
paradigms are characterized not by omissions, but by the as- 
similation of a consonant to its neighbor, and in this paradigm 
there is no such assimilation (compare above, 23:1). Conse- 
quently, this subclass belongs to the mute paradigms. Histori- 
cally, only forms with ?° 1m as vowel of prefix give convinc- 
ing proof of an original ° as first radical, while those with 77°3 
suggest an original 1. The difference is not apparent in the fu- 
ture forms of 98, but it is very clear in the ?YDA: PPT, PWT 
as opposed to 7717, 2WiT. The vowel o following the 71 is 
the result of monophthongization of aw, the original forms 
probably being thawrid, thawsib (see Phonology 15), while 
Prd, Pwd result from the monophthongization of thaynigq, 
thaysir. (Evidence of this is also to be found in forms like 
oy, ow, where monophthongization has not taken 
place.) 


Inflectional Bases of Mute°”) Paradigm. ‘The bases of yp, OUD, 
and Sypna are identical to those of regular verbs, see 19. (See 
Table: Hebrew Grammar 3.) The rules for inflection given in 
20 apply to all inflections in this paradigm. Special attention 
should be paid to the following: 

(1) The first radical? is mute when by rule 20.2 it is pre- 
ceded by the vowel i: 
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Table: Hebrew Grammar 3 








Past Participle Future Imperative Infinitive 
Pa‘al yarad yoréd réd redt 
yasen ySan yson 
Nip‘al nolad hiwwaléd 
Hip““il holid 
heniq 
Hup‘al hurad 











t + ysdn — tiySdn —> tisdn (rule 20.3 does not apply); 

(2) Before the base for future, imperative, and infinitive 
of ¥¥b réd, the transitional vowel e is inserted: 
tt+réd>t+e+réd— teréd 

(3) The infinitive base of 9¥B given in parentheses follows 
a development characteristic of the segholates, e.g., rédt > 
rédet, and the transitional vowel a is inserted before it and af- 
ter the prefix J, e.g., 1+ rédet > 1+ a + rédet > larédet (when 
the infinitive is in the construct state, no transitional vowel 
is inserted). 

3. Mute ’y->”y. The distinction between 1”¥ and °”Y is 
evident only in the inflectional base for the future, impera- 
tive, and infinitive of 9yB, exemplified by qum in 1’y and Sir 
in”’Yy. 

Since this description is res tricted to contemporary He- 
brew, there is no discussion of the difficult problem, still dis- 
puted, as to whether the roots of this paradigm were originally 
bilateral and at a later stage | or ’ developed between the two 
consonants, or whether they were originally trilateral and sub- 
sequently the middle consonant, | or ’, was muted (see Biblical 
Hebrew 10, Morphology 2). For our purpose it is sufficient to 
point out that the name of this paradigm is based on the sec- 
ond possibility. On the other hand, there is evidence of the 
formation of regular trilateral roots (19) through the develop- 
ment into a consonant of a medial 1 or’ e.g., 719 from JIN, 72 
from ‘12. However, it should be mentioned that most of the 
creations are in ?¥5 (as in the above examples) or in OUD and 
Sypna (e.g., }149, Pani), that is to say in patterns where the 
middle radical should be doubled and hence greater attention 
is paid to it. When the development of a medial 1 or ’ does 
not take place, the inflection for byp, OUD, and Sypna in this 
paradigm is identical to that of geminates described in the 
preceding section. 


Inflectional Bases of Mute 1’¥-°"y Paradigm. The inflectional 
morphemes detailed in 20 are affixed to these bases according 
to rules 1, 3, 4, 5 (but rule 5 does not apply to the bases gam, 
nakon), 6, 8, 10 listed in 20. (See Table: Hebrew Grammar 4.) 
In addition, transitional vowels are formed according to rules1 
and 2 stated for the geminates (see section on verbs with dupli- 
cated radicals in Paradigms of Assimilated Forms above), with 
only a slight difference: the transitional vowel of the prefix is 
always a (except for the base of the verb W12 - which serves 
both past and future — where it is e). The following rules are 
peculiar to this paradigm: 
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Table: Hebrew Grammar 4 








Past and Participle Future Imp. Inf. 
Pa‘al gam gum 
Sir 
Nip‘al nakon hikkén 
Hip‘il heqim haqim 
Hup‘al huqam 











(1) The vowel v4 of qum changes to o before the suffix - 
na: 

qum + na-> qomna 

(2) The vowel 6 generally changes to u before the tran- 
sitional vowel 6: 

nakon + t > nakon + 6 +t nkunot 

Here are some additional examples of the production 
of forms: 

(1) (rule 1) ¢ + haqim > taqim 

(2) (rule 3)? + hikkén > ’ikkon — ’ekkon 

(3) (rule 4) heqim + ta > heqamta 

(4) (rule 5) huqadm + u > huqdmu (pausal form) > 
huqmu, 
but 

qam + u—> qamu 

nakon + a— nakona 

(5) (rule 6) hagim + na > hagémna 

(6) heqamtém (rule 4) > hgamtém (rule 8) > [haqamtém] 
(by rule 5 in the geminate paradigm) 

(7) m + hugam + t+ mugdmt (rule 1) > muqdmet > 
mugémet (rule 10). 

Examples of the rules for transitional vowels: 

(8) t+ qum—> t+a+qum— taqum (geminates - 1) but 
n + bos > nebos 

(9) heqim + ta > heqim + 6 + ta (geminates - 2) > 
hqimota (rule 8) > [hdgiméta] (geminates - 5) 

For an example where a transitional vowel is not formed, 
see (3) geminates. 

4. Mute Third Radical. With respect to the roots in this 
paradigm too, it can be argued that they were originally bi- 
lateral with a third consonant developing in the final posi- 
tion. Indeed, there is evidence in several cases of such a de- 
velopment (see above, Morphology 2: "TX, '”7’t). However, 
the more common view is that these roots were originally 
trilateral and the final consonant was muted in certain cir- 
cumstances. This view finds support in the history of Hebrew 
and other Semitic languages. It is worth pointing out that 
Hebrew has only a few instances of the existence of 1 as a 
third radical (as in °n)?W), apparently because already at an 
early stage the 1 in such roots was changed to ”. It should 
also be mentioned that the popular name 71” is based on the 
written language and not the spoken, since while the third 
person masculine singular past forms of these roots are in- 
deed written with final 5, a consideration of the whole of the 
inflection shows that the final consonant is really ”, e.g., in 
forms like the passive participle °187 or verbal noun in ?V9, 7°37 
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rziya (like smira); verbal noun in boyy niqquy (like dibbur); 
and in various noun forms, e.g., niqqayon. Finally, it may 
be noted that in many instances there is an overlap between 
roots in the paradigms 8”? and »”Y, e.g., ANPWT (as well as 
MPw) from "?’Y, 7X87 from ’”3"9. The reverse phenomenon 
is especially common: forms with a root from the paradigm x”? 
but with their inflection following that of wn, e.g. 102 ('X’0'A). 
In mishnaic Hebrew this was the general practice, which was 
apparently reinforced through the influence of contemporary 
Aramaic, in which the 8”? paradigm was completely lost and 
its forms became identical to those of ””?. However, it would 
not be correct to argue that this is a phenomenon restricted 
to mishnaic Hebrew: the transition is reflected in the pointing 
of the biblical text, and most of the instances can be explained 
as deriving from an internal phonetic development, namely, 
the elision of 8 when it is second in a consonantal cluster, e.g., 
OxXvIN < OXvIN. Forms common in mishnaic Hebrew, e.g., 
IPR, ANS? serve nowadays merely as stylistic variants. 


Inflectional Bases of Mute X"? Paradigm. The inflectional 
morphemes listed in 19 are affixed to the bases of this para- 
digm and the rules detailed in 20 apply (with the reserva- 
tions stated immediately below for rules 4 and 10). (See Ta- 
ble: Hebrew Grammar 5.) The following rules are specific to 
this paradigm: 

(1) ’ is mute at the end of a word, and in the middle of a 
word before a suffix beginning with a consonant: 

qoré —> qoré 

qard + ti qarati 

mill€ + ta > milléta 

Similarly: 

m + hitmallé + t > mitmallét 

ie., rule 10 of 20 does not apply to this paradigm, because 
the elision of ’ prevents the creation of a segholate form. 

(2) Instead of rule 4 of 20 the following rule applies to 
this paradigm: a and i in past bases (except of 2B) change to 
e before suffixes beginning with a consonant: 

nigra + ti > nigrdti (rule 1) > niqréti 

higr’ + nu > higrinu (rule 1) > higqrénu 

Note: In a small number of roots in the past base of ?¥B 
the second vowel is always é, e.g., zamé, male’. 

5. Mute ”””. 


Table: Hebrew Grammar 5 








Past Participle Future Imp. Inf. 
Pa‘al qara’ gore’ qra’ qre 
Nip‘al nigra’ hiqqare’ 
Pi‘‘el mill malle’ 
Pu“al mulla? 
Hitpa‘‘el hitmalle’ 
Hip‘il hiqr’? haqr?’ 
Hup‘al huqra’ 











Inflectional Bases of Mute *"? Paradigm. (See Table: Hebrew 
Grammar 6.) It is easy to see that the distinction between the 
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past bases and the other bases in this paradigm lies primar- 
ily in the final vowel, which is 4 in the past and é in the other 
bases. The following rules specify what is characteristic of 
this paradigm: 

(1) The suffix a of the third person feminine singular past 
changes into ta (and is then classed with suffixes beginning 
with a consonant). 

(2) The infinitive is formed by the affixation of a special 
suffix 6t to the base (and this is then classed with suffixes be- 
ginning with a vowel). 

(3) The final vowel of all the bases is omitted before a 
suffix beginning with a vowel, and in such a case the accent 
is on the vowel of the suffix (this rule replaces rule 5 in 
20): 

band + u—> banu 

haqné + i> haqni 

1+ naqgé + ot > Inaqqot 

Note: To take account of “pausal forms,” ancient inflec- 
tional bases must be considered, e.g., bakdy + u > bakayu 
(rule 5 in 20). 

(4) The vowel a in past bases changes to i when a suffix 
beginning with a consonant is added in bases of byp, Dy, 
and SoyDi, and to e in other bases and occasionally in bases 
of 9¥D and YyDr: 

band + nu -> baninu 

niqga + ti -> niqgiti (or niqgéti) 

hiqnd + ta > hiqnéta (or hiqnita) 

nibnd + tém — nibnetém 

In addition rules 1, 2, 3, 8 detailed in 20 apply to the in- 
flection of this paradigm: 

t + hibbané > tibbané (20, rule 1) 

t + bné > tibné (20, rule 2) 

> + bné -ebné (20, rule 3) 

> + hibbané > ’ebbane (20, rule 3) 

band + tém — banitém (rule 4 of this paradigm) > bni- 
tém (20, rule 8) 

but / + hibbané + 6t + m (objective pronoun) > lhibbano- 
tam (without change of the vowel a of the base). 


Table: Hebrew Grammar 6 

















Past Participle Future Imp. Inf. 
Pa‘al bana boné bné 
Nip‘al nibna nibné hibbané 
Piel niqqa naqqé 
Pu‘‘al nuqga nuqgé 
Hitpa‘el hitnaqqa hitnaqgé 
Hip‘il hiqna haqné 
Hup‘al huqna huqné 
[Uzzi Ornan] 
SYNTAX 
1: THE INFLUENCE OF FOREIGN WORKS ON HEBREW 


SYNTAX 
1.1: THE TRADITIONAL GRAMMARS 
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1.2: NEGLECT OF SYNTAX 
1.3: CONVENTIONAL SYNTAX IN OTHER LANGUAGES 
1.4: CONVENTIONAL HEBREW SYNTAX 
2: THE PARTS OF SPEECH 
2.1: THE PARTS OF SPEECH AND EXTERNAL REALITY 
2.2: THE CLASSIFICATION INTO PARTS OF SPEECH 
2.3: A CRITICISM OF THE CONVENTIONAL CLASSIFICATION 
3: SENTENCE TYPES 
3.1: STRUCTURAL ANALYSIS 
3.11: Classification of sentences 
3.12: The simple sentence 
3.13: The multiple-unit sentence 
3.14: The compound sentence 
3.15: The complex sentence 
3.2: PRAGMATIC CLASSIFICATION 
3.21: The speaker’s commitment 
3.22: The speaker’s attitude 
4: THE PARTS OF THE SENTENCE 
4.0: A SYNTACTIC FRAMEWORK 
4.1: THE DIVISION INTO THE PRIMARY FIVE PARTS 
4.2: SUBJECT AND PREDICATOR 
4.21: Predicator and predicate 
4.22: The copula 
4.23: Nominal sentence and verbal sentence 
4.24: Identifying sentence 
4.25: Attributive sentence 
4.26: Focusing sentence (extra-position) 
4.27: Indefinite sentence 
4.3: ADJUNCT 
4.31: Morphological classification of adjuncts 
4.32: Restrictive and nonrestrictive adjunct 
4.33: Possessive pronoun as adjunct 
4.34: The construct structure 
4.341: CLASSIFICATION OF TYPES OF CONSTRUCT 
STRUCTURE 
4.35: Prepositional phrase adjunct 
4.351: PREPOSITIONAL PHRASE ADJUNCT AS SENTENCE 
REMNANT 
4.352: PREPOSITIONAL PHRASE WITH VERB 
TRANSFORMED TO NOUN 
4.36: Adjunct before the “head” (center, nucleus) 
4.37: Apposition 
4.38: Relative clause 
4.4: OBJECT 
4.41: Obligatory complement and obligatory preposition 
4.42: Direct and indirect object 
4.43: Transitive and intransitive verb 
4.44: First and second object 
4.45: Infinitive as object 
4.46: Internal object 
4.5: ADVERBIAL 
4.51: Circumstance adverbial 
4.52: Types of conditional adverbial 
4.53: Sentence adverbial 
4.54: Prepositions as introducers of adverbials 
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5: DEPENDENCY WITHIN THE SENTENCE 
5.11: Concord between subject and predicator 
5.12: Predicator transformed into adjunct 
5.13: Predicator transformed into circumstance adverbial 
5.14: Lack of concord between subject and predicator 
5.21: Pronoun concord in a focusing sentence (extra-posi- 
tion) 
5.22: Pronoun concord in a relative clause 
5.23: Copula concord 
5.24: Other cases of concord 
5.25: Lack of concord in adjunct sentences 
5.3: DETERMINER CONCORD 
5.4: RESTRICTIONS ON DETERMINATION 
5.5: OBLIGATORINESS 
5.6: THE ORDER OF THE PARTS OF THE SENTENCE 
6: LINKS BEYOND THE SENTENCE 
6.1: ANAPHORIC REFERENCE IN SEQUENTIALLY RELATED SEN- 
TENCES 
6.11: Personal pronouns 
6.12: Demonstrative pronouns 
6.2: FRAGMENTARY SENTENCES 
6.3: SENTENCE CONNECTION 
6.31: Coordination 
6.32: Subordination 
6:321: SUBORDINATORS 
6:322: WORD ORDER AS INDICATION OF SUBORDINATION 


SYNTAX 


1: THE INFLUENCE OF FOREIGN 
WORKS ON HEBREW SYNTAX 


1.1: The Traditional Grammars 

The first Hebrew grammarians devoted their attention chiefly 
to phonology and morphology, generally omitting special, 
ordered chapters on syntax. Some study was, however, made 
into the syntactical connections between adjacent or related 
words. This usually appears in traditional grammars when 
they deal with the system of accents. Many centuries passed 
before syntactic questions such as agreement of gender and 
number between different words in a sentence were first dis- 
cussed comprehensively in a Hebrew grammar (Miqne Avram 
by Abraham de *Balmes, 1523). 


1.2: Neglect of Syntax 

This neglect seems to be due to the influence of the treatment 
of syntax in languages such as Latin, Greek, or Arabic, where 
the function of a word is generally shown by its form, and 
especially by the suffixes attached to it. The grammarian might 
therefore suppose that syntax essentially consists of such 
case suffixes, so that Hebrew, which lacks these suffixes, “has 
no syntax,’ or at least its syntax is not central to the language. 
The grammarian might therefore persuade himself that he 
should rather devote his energies to phonology and mor- 
phology. This conception of syntax continued to influence 
the treatment of Hebrew syntax even in the period of “scien- 
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tific grammar,’ when philologists included a separate chap- 
ter on syntax in their Hebrew grammars. Until very recently, 
syntax was considered a study which attempted to reveal the 
logic behind language and thus external reality. For several 
centuries Latin was thought to be the most complete expres- 
sion of logic and reality. Hence, while grammarians such as 
Gesenius, Ewald, or Kénig and their modern counterparts 
such as Perez and Segal treat Hebrew syntactic phenom- 
ena in great detail, their approach is not based on linguistic 
formal criteria derived from a study of Hebrew, but on cat- 
egories of “reality” as reflected in Latin and as “laid bare” in 
Latin syntax. 


1.3: Conventional Syntax in Other Languages 

It is well known that this defect has affected the treatment of 
syntax in other modern languages, including English. For ex- 
ample, grammarians have continued even recently to discuss 
the distinction between dative and accusative in English, as if 
the formal differences between them - noticeable in Latin but 
hardly at all in English — reflect relationships in external real- 
ity, and as if these relationships need to be considered in the 
syntax of every language, even where no distinction between 
them is made in the language. 


1.4: Conventional Hebrew Syntax 

Hebrew grammarians likewise saw Hebrew syntax as reflect- 
ing reality and the relationships existing in it, rather than 
as a formal study of the way words are linked and sen- 
tences are linked. For example, the Latin distinction between 
“direct object” and “indirect object” (see section Object be- 
low) is based upon the difference between a word that was 
an obligatory complement to a verb and was linked to it 
directly, i.e., without the word being preceded by a preposi- 
tion, and a word which, while being an obligatory comple- 
ment to a verb, needed a preposition before it. But in Hebrew 
what was called a “direct object” is under certain clear (and 
very frequent) conditions preceded by the preposition nx. 
“Direct object” in Hebrew, then, was applied not to a word 
with a certain status (or function) in the sentence, but to a 
word that designated a substance. That substance had a certain 
status in “reality” and had a certain relationship with another 
substance existing in the world. This relationship is realized 
by an action passed from this second substance to the one des- 
ignated by the word which is “direct object.” In other words, 
this syntax deals not with the grammatical relationships 
between words but with the relationships in the real world 
between what the words signify. A good illustration of this 
treatment of syntax appears in the comment usually quoted 
in the section dealing with the “direct object”: “Sometimes 
the preposition ? appears before the direct object instead of 
the preposition nx (for example in the biblical verse 132? 1377, 
11 Samuel 4:30).’ In this comment “direct object” is stated 
by the fact that a person is directly affected by the action, 
that is to say it is a person existing in the world that makes 
it “direct object” and not a linguistic relation existing in the 
sentence. 
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2: THE PARTS OF SPEECH 


2.1: The Parts of Speech and External Reality 

This conception of the word as reflecting reality is evident in 
what is traditionally the opening chapter of books on syn- 
tax: the chapter dealing with the “parts of speech.” Since the 
early grammarians believed that reality was reflected best 
in Latin, it is precisely here that there is the greatest influence 
of Latin (and Greek) syntax. In these languages the func- 
tion of a word can be recognized through its form, largely 
because of the many case suffixes that these languages have; 
hence, it was natural for the forms to serve as a basis for the 
treatment of functions. But in Hebrew it is exceptional for 
form and syntactic function to correspond, as in 7739 
contrasting with 1°37. Only in the verb is there a regular cor- 
respondence, since it has merely one function, namely, to 
be the predicator of the sentence. It is reasonable to suppose 
that without the influence of foreign works on syntax the 
chapter on the “parts of speech” would have been the intro- 
duction to a treatment of morphology rather than of syn- 
tax. Indeed, the earliest medieval grammarians did include a 
discussion of the “parts of speech,” which they then divided 
into three only: noun, verb, and particle (nen - literally 
“word”). They defined “noun” and “verb” semantically (for 
example, “a word denoting a substance or concept,’ “a word 
denoting an action or state”), while “particle” (comprising 
whatever was not regarded as “noun” or “verb”) was defined 
by the function it had of linking other words. But, particles 
were also termed “sense words,” since they supplied sense to 
the sentence. (See above 5. Parts of Speech in section Mor- 
phology above.) 


2.2: The Classification into Parts of Speech 
The division into three parts of speech was preserved in He- 
brew grammar even when the division into nine parts of 
speech, traditional in Greek and Latin (and also in modern 
languages), entered Hebrew grammar. The nine were grouped 
under the three earlier parts as follows: 

A. noun: 1. noun (substantive) 2. adjective 3. numeral 
4. pronoun 

B. verb: 5. verb 

c. particle: 6. conjunction 7. preposition 8. adverb 9. in- 
terjection 


2.3: A Criticism of the Conventional Classification 

The division into nine parts of speech is also largely based 
on the meaning of words. That is to say, the assignment of a 
word to a particular part of speech is generally decided not 
by its formal features nor by its function, but by the concept 
it denotes. As a result, the classification suffers from several 
defects: 

(1) Not every word denotes a concept. For example, con- 
junctions merely denote that words are linked to each other. 
In practice, therefore, grammarians define different parts ac- 
cording to different criteria: meaning, function, and some- 
times even form. 

(2) The meaning of a word depends on its context, 
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and therefore the same word type is likely to be considered 
as belonging to several parts of speech, depending on the 
context of the particular word tokens. For example, in the 
sentence 17°23 0°29) OD1v (The watchmen are walk- 
ing around tonight) the first word is considered a noun 
and the second a verb, and the same applies to the sentence 
m2n ODI OUNA (The hikers are on guard tonight). The 
third defect of this classification follows from the previous 
two: 

(3) The division into parts of speech does not establish 
exclusive sets, since many words belong to more than one part 
of speech. It is this third defect in particular that has led some 
prominent linguists to deny any value to the classification into 
parts of speech. Yet this classification, virtually in its entirety, 
is generally accepted even in the most modern Hebrew text- 
books, although it is clear that in many ways it does not fit the 
facts of the Hebrew language. Thus, many scholars claim that 
there is no basis for distinguishing in Hebrew between noun 
and adjective, since every adjective can be considered a noun 
(e.g., 099, 1134), and clearly many nouns originally served as 
adjectives (e.g., 1329, 7797). It is true that this claim is made 
particularly for biblical Hebrew, but it is true also for modern 
Hebrew. It applies to the forms of the participle, which can be 
taken as nouns, as adjectives, or as verbs. This last possibility 
is especially evident in modern Hebrew, where the forms of 
the participle are given in the verb paradigm, though formally 
they resemble nouns. 


3: SENTENCE TYPES 


A sentence is a syntactical unit built from a word or words 
of which each one (or a combination of them) fulfills a spe- 
cific syntactical function as a “sentence-part.” This unit can 
stand by itself, can sometimes be connected to other similar 
units — whether preceding it or following it, and whether they 
are articulated by the same speaker or by others — and it is in- 
tonated in a manner which members of that language-group 
recognize as a complete articulated unit which does not lacka 
continuation. The sentence has an additional typical attribute: 
it is recursive, i.e., this unit can include in it a further internal 
sentence or sentences, each one of which fills a function as a 
sentence-part (see below). Unlike many other languages, the 
Hebrew sentence - apparently also in its deep structure (see 
below 3.1: Structural Analysis) - does not have to include a 
verb (see below 4.23: Nominal Sentence and Verbal Sentence). 
On the other hand the Hebrew sentence may be a single word 
which is a verb, since the Hebrew verb includes a pronoun. 
Transformational rules (see below Structural Analysis) are 
likely to influence the sentence and reduce it to a single word 
which is not a verb; however, this attribute can be found in 
many languages. 


3.1: Structural Analysis 

Modern linguistic theory considers grammar to be a set of 
generative rules for the language. A central place is occu- 
pied by what are called transformational rules. Transfor- 
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mational rules are also generative rules, but they apply to 
sentences or parts of sentences derived from simpler genera- 
tive rules. Transformational rules change the order of words 
in a sentence, produce conjoinings and dependencies within 
sentences or between sentences, replace words by other words 
or formatives by other formatives, delete sentences or parts 
of sentences, etc. According to this theory, one must distin- 
guish between the surface structure of a language and its deep 
structure. The latter includes the generative and transforma- 
tional rules and also most of the semantic links that appear 
“on the surface.” So far, only a few works have been written 
on Hebrew grammar according to this theory or under its 
influence, and even these follow its earlier formulations. 
Consequently it is neither possible to describe here the “deep 
structure” of Hebrew, nor to survey the transformational 
rules that operate in the language, except in those areas where 
a few details have been discovered. The following descrip- 
tion is therefore essentially a survey of surface structure, 
taking into account works written according to the classi- 
cal method. 


3.11: CLASSIFICATION OF SENTENCES. A classification of 
sentences according to their surface structure yields four types 
of sentences: (1) simple sentence, (2) multiple-unit sentence, 
(3) compound sentence, and (4) complex sentence. 

This classification is usual in books on Hebrew syntax, 
except that some authors treat together the multiple-unit sen- 
tence and the compound sentence, while some do not treat 
the compound sentence at all, because “there is nothing to 
deal with in the compound sentence except what we find in 
its parts as separate sentences” (Segal). 


3.12: THE SIMPLE SENTENCE. A simple sentence is a sentence 
in which each part is realized by one word. This seems the best 
definition, even though there are some problems with it. For 
example, several adjectives may be attached to one noun to 
form a noun phrase. At first sight each one might be considered 
adjectival to the same noun, and yet in most cases the sentence 
will be regarded as simple, e.g., 97/73 oy WIN TiNnwA Soyo 
(My new black coat was torn). Another problem is that some- 
times the function of the predicator is realized by a verb 
phrase, one word of which is the main verb while the rest are 
auxiliaries, e.g., P97) NNW? 27ND TWy°wA (The lesson begins 
to appear interesting). Here the three final verbs together re- 
alize the function of predicator. The problem of adjectives in 
a noun phrase can be solved by recognizing that sometimes 
an adjective is not attached directly to the noun, which forms 
the nucleus of the noun phrase, but to the whole of the pre- 
ceding phrase - the phrase of noun + adjective. In the above 
example, the correct analysis for the constituency of the ad- 
jectives is WIP] (3 PW (2 WInA (1 Tinwa My 1) 2) 3), com- 
pare the English equivalent (My (new (black coat))) was torn. 
First the words 1inw7 >>y70 (the black coat) form a phrase; 
then to this phrase as a unit the following adjective W7Ni7 is 
attached, forming the phrase W707 (TiNWI Soya); finally oy 
is added, relating to the whole of the preceding phrase "»W 
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(wana (Tinw7 >y197)). This explanation is based on one of the 
important principles of structural linguistics, “the theory of 
immediate constituents” (1c). A close examination reveals that 
each of the adjectives belongs to a different adjectival category, 
ie., has a different function within the sentence. There are 
indeed many more parts of the sentence than is traditionally 
supposed (see below). The problem with auxiliaries is solved 
by considering them morphemes attached to the center of the 
predicator (“the main verb”) to give it some modal or aspec- 
tual nuance (see below 4.45 Infinitive as Object). The auxilia- 
ries also vary in their function. If they are regarded as realiz- 
ing certain parts of the sentence, then they too are additional 
parts of the sentence. 


3.13: THE MULTIPLE-UNIT SENTENCE. The multiple-unit 
sentence is a sentence in which one of the parts is realized by 
several words linked to each other by parataxis (sometimes 
expressed by a conjunction), e.g., “J? D°ANTT FON) PIN” (Your 
father and mother are anxious about you), “nin7) NID? NAT” 
(Bring spoons and forks). Some exclude from this type such 
sentences as have verbs that are linked paratactically, e.g., 
“aia? X37] wana YON Ni” (He washed, dressed, and 
went out to work); “1291 7291 O71 nw] YINrT” (“and he did eat 
and drink, and rose up, and went his way. So Esau despised 
his birthright,’ Gen. 25:34), maintaining that such a structure 
should be classed as a compound sentence (see 3.14: The Com- 
pound Sentence). The motivation for this view is that a con- 
struction containing a subject and a predicator is considered 
to be a sentence, and this definition applies to the verb, every 
form of which contains a subject-pronoun. Since a group of 
consecutive sentences linked paratactically is termed a com- 
pound sentence, the sentences in the above example should 
be considered compound sentences. In an analysis of the sen- 
tence (to be more precise, an analysis of the surface structure 
of the sentence) this approach is advantageous. 


3.14: THE COMPOUND SENTENCE. The compound sentence 
is traditionally subclassified according to the type of linking: 
addition, contrast, choice, or result. It is obvious that this clas- 
sification is essentially semantic. Though there is a practical 
need for it, it is doubtful whether it has a place in a theoreti- 
cal treatment in syntax, at least as long as syntax is concerned 
only with surface structure (but see below 6.31: Coordination 
in section Links beyond the Sentence). 


3.15: THE COMPLEX SENTENCE. The complex sentence is de- 
fined as a sentence one or more of whose parts is realized by a 
sentence (rather than by a word or a phrase). In every complex 
sentence there is therefore an embedded sentence. Since the 
embedded sentence performs, as a sentence, a function within 
the complex sentence, one can say that it is subordinate in the 
complex sentence. Some therefore define a complex sentence 
as follows: It is a sentence consisting of at least two sentences, 
which are linked by the subordination of one sentence to an- 
other. According to this view, the subordinated sentence is 
termed the dependent sentence, and the subordinating one 
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the main sentence. But one should rather say that one sentence 
is a part of the other, and, in the same way as a sentence-ele- 
ment expressed by one word, it generally relates to one of the 
parts of the sentence as an independent unit. For example, if its 
function is that of adjunct, it is linked to the noun (irrespective 
of the noun’s function), as in in??? 199 Tn PianN IWRW T27 
(The boy, whom we saw yesterday, has already returned to his 
home) or 1997) 719 N2W 7997 NN °N7 (I saw the boy who came 
from the village). Similarly “a2 DawPT OPIN Dey wNwy” 
(“and your enemies that dwell therein shall be astonished 
at it,” Lev. 26:32) as opposed to “Wx ODD iN 299 "nN Ny? 792 
onix ann} Onx” (“for thus shall the Lord do to all your en- 
emies against whom ye fight,’ Josh. 10:25). Adjunct sentences 
are divided into relative clauses, as in the above examples, 
and adjunct-content sentences to be discussed below, in 4.38: 
Relative Clause. If adverbial, such a sentence is linked to the 
verb-predicator, e.g., WOWA NYPWY 1D? SPLAT IIIN (We re- 
turned from the hike before the sun set). Even when the sub- 
ordinated part is subject, it can be said to be chiefly linked to 
the predicator, e.g., N3W3 VIN’ NIW IVI MIww -”» (Whoever 
exerts himself on the Sabbath eve will eat on the Sabbath). The 
last example demonstrates the inappropriateness of the term 
“dependent” for the subordinated sentence, since it can real- 
ize one of the main functions of the sentence, that of subject, 
and hence “main” is likewise inappropriate for the subordi- 
nating part of the complex sentence. For other types of sen- 
tence structure, see 4.23: Nominal and Verbal Sentences, 4.2.4: 
Identifying Sentence, 4.25: Attributive Sentence, 4.26: Focus- 
ing Sentence, and 4.27: Indefinite Sentence. 


3.2: Pragmatic Classification 

Other analyses of sentences may be made according to the 
speaker’s commitment to what is being said or according to 
his attitude to what is being said. 


3.21: THE SPEAKER'S COMMITMENT. ‘The speaker's commit- 
ment is discernible from the form of the sentence: declarative, 
exclamatory (or optative), and interrogative (“yes-no” question 
or “specific” question, i.e., question specifying type of infor- 
mation required). In modern Hebrew “yes-no” questions gen- 
erally differ from declarative sentences merely in intonation, 
though sometimes - particularly in the written language - a 
question may be prefaced by a word indicating that the sen- 
tence is a question, e.g., ONT or 0779. In any event, the structure 
of the sentence remains the same when it serves as a “yes-no” 
question. In a specific question the sentence is introduced by 
the appropriate interrogative word, e.g., "0 (when), 7X (how), 
vid (why). See below for the order of words in such questions. 
The same applies to the exclamatory sentence. Any declarative 
or interrogative sentence can be considered an exclamatory 
sentence when rendered by an exclamatory intonation. Inves- 
tigation into Hebrew syntax must include intonation to allow 
for such a classification of sentences. But so far no research in 
this field has been published. We must therefore be content 
with the general observation that for a Hebrew sentence to be 
interpreted as a question it must be said with a rising tone, 
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particularly toward the end, and in any case the last syllable 
must be heard as being on a higher pitch than the penultimate. 
On the other hand, in a declarative sentence the last syllable 
is lower in pitch than the penultimate. Specific questions vary 
and it is difficult to state what their characteristic intonation 
patterns are. However, it is important to point out that specific 
questions can function exactly as they are, as embedded (sub- 
ordinated) sentences in a complex sentence, and then obvi- 
ously they do not have an interrogative intonation. 


3.22: THE SPEAKER'S ATTITUDE. ‘The attitude of the speaker 
toward what is said in the sentence or toward one of the details 
in it, and the extent of his belief in what is said, can be expressed 
in three ways: (1) parenthetically, e.g., "2 Tani ,7W M2” ,DI0T 
(The horse - damn it - is annoying me); 

(2) by a verb, by a subordinating expression, or by a 
sentence, the sentence transmitting the main content be- 
ing subordinated to them, e.g., yw TP WW Jam (It is pos- 
sible that tomorrow snow will fall), 137 "AWN Ten P81 > 
(“May it be [God's] will that my wife bear a male child”), or 
19? (1) "NPRW NIN (“Would (lit. who will give) that my desire 
be fulfilled”). See also Subordinators in 6.321: Links beyond the 
Sentence — Wk; (3) through certain auxiliaries (modal auxil- 
iaries) that are attached to the nucleus of the predicator, e.g., 
rary Sby 0°71 159% (The number of rebels may increase). 
See 4.45: Infinitive as Object. 


4: THE PARTS OF THE SENTENCE 


4.0: A Syntactic Framework 

A syntactic analysis of surface structure means the identifica- 
tion ofa string of words as a sentence and the identification of 
the function in the sentence of each word or group of words. 
The process of identification and analysis will be better un- 
derstood if the sentence is compared to an elastic frame that 
can be expanded as required. The frame contains a string of 
words and each word or group of words appears within an 
inner frame, a frame symbolizing a part of the sentence. This 
conceptual framework underlies the definitions given above 
of types of sentences. Identification of a word’s function in 
a sentence means determining in which inner frame to put 
the word; identification of sentence type means recognizing 
the composition of the inner frames in the external, sentence 
frame. The structure of the sentence is illustrated as follows 
with each term designating a frame making up a part of the 
sentence: 





SENTENCE FRAME 








Adverbial Object Predicator Adjunct Subject 



































Note: The order of the parts of the sentence given from 
right to left is not intended to represent their actual order. On 
this, see below. 
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The frames shown here are filled with words. They are 
“elastic, that is to say they can “stretch” and contain more than 
one word. When one or more frames of the parts of the sen- 
tence is filled by a sentence, the sentence frame covering all 
the frames is termed a “complex sentence” and the sentence 
filling one of the parts of the sentence is termed an “embed- 
ded sentence.” The features of an “embedded sentence” are 
generally the same as those of other sentences. An embedded 
sentence can itself contain within one of its internal frames 
another embedded sentence. This feature of the sentence - its 
recursiveness — allows for the possibility, at least theoretically, 
of expanding it to an infinite length. 


4.1: The Division into the Primary Five Parts 

Traditionally, Hebrew syntax distinguishes five parts of the 
sentence: (1) subject, (2) predicator, (3) adjunct, (4) object, 
(5) adverbial. It should be noted that this does not correspond 
to the division into subject and predicate, which is traditional 
in the grammars of many languages. On this, see 4.2: Subject 
and Predicator; 4.21: Predicator and Predicate. The first two 
parts are called the principal parts of the sentence, and the 
other three the subsidiary parts of the sentence or comple- 
ments. The adjunct is complement to any noun whatever its 
function may be; the object and adverbial are complements 
to the predicator, but see 4.53: Sentence Adverbial. Some parts 
of the sentence are traditionally subclassified. A distinction 
must be made between two types of subclassification: (1) a 
part of the sentence is designated variously according to the 
nature of the words realizing it, e.g., the usual distinction be- 
tween different kinds of adverbial: place, time, cause, result, 
etc.; (2) a part of the sentence is itself divided into two parts, 
each of which denotes a different syntactic functions, e.g., a 
predicator can be said to be composed of two parts: copula and 
predicator. (Some designate as extended predicator the part of 
the sentence comprising both of these.) The first type of classi- 
fication is generally based on non-syntactic surface-structure 
features. For example, the distinction between place adverbial 
and time adverbial is determined merely by the meaning of 
the word filling the frame adverbial. A frame complementing 
a verb and filled by ?i7nX (yesterday) or OF OY3IN 71NN (af- 
ter 40 days) is called time adverbial, whereas if it is filled by 
IND (here) or by 7775 21772 (at X Street) it is called place ad- 
verbial. It is doubtful whether such a classification is relevant 
to the surface structure analysis, though obviously there are 
many occasions even here when it is necessary to make such 
distinctions (cf. 4.5: Adverbial). On the other hand, the classi- 
fication of a part of the sentence into different internal parts is 
clearly relevant to all levels of syntax, since each part fulfills a 
different syntactic function and is distinct from the other parts 
of the sentence. For example, it is not enough to say that the 
phrase [v1 Nix? Pin (begins to seem interesting) is the 
predicator in the sentence P}¥n NIN? YN Www (The les- 
son begins to seem interesting). To describe the internal com- 
position of this part of speech: one part functions as predica- 
tor-nucleus (P17 — interesting), while the others are attached 
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to it, their function being to express the aspect (7°Mn1) — be- 
gins) or the modality (ning? — to seem) of the predicator- 
nucleus. These deserve attention from writers on syntax and 
an appropriate term, such as predicator-auxiliaries. Generative 
rules are needed for the ways in which the predicator-auxilia- 
ries combine with the predicator-nucleus. Unfortunately, this 
area has not yet been sufficiently investigated in Hebrew. In 
the literature on Hebrew syntax there are only a few scattered 
remarks on such distinctions. In what follows each of the tra- 
ditional parts of the sentence is surveyed in turn, with com- 
ments where possible on any subclassification. 


4.2: Subject and Predicator 

In syntax it is usual to define these two parts of the sentence 
in relationship to each other. The justification for doing so is 
that what determines whether a word fulfills the function of 
subject is the existence of a relationship between that word 
and another word with the function of predicator in the sen- 
tence. This relationship called Nexus by Jespersen - whether 
it exists between words actually appearing in the sentence or 
whether it exists only in the deep structure of the sentence - is 
a necessary condition for sentence status. It is not, however, 
a sufficient condition, since some types of Nexus appear in a 
frame which is not a “sentence,” though it is the consequence 
of a transformation applied to a sentence, e.g., DIN nn (the 
doctor’s walk) derived from 921 NDIA (the doctor walked) or 
oon? nix awin 73N (I consider him wise) the last two words 
of which are derived from 097 837 (He is wise). It is usual to 
define subject and predicator semantically, e.g., “The subject is 
the word denoting the substance spoken about in the sentence, 
the predicator is what is said about this substance.” However, 
the question that the speaker is posing is not always amenable 
to an unequivocal answer. Moreover, sometimes it is clear that 
what is being spoken about in the sentence is not denoted by 
the word that is subject, but by a word with a different syntac- 
tic function. For example, in the sentence 72 on (She is warm, 
literally, Warm is to her) the topic of the sentence is third per- 
son singular feminine, but the corresponding pronoun is not 
the subject of the sentence. As elsewhere in syntax, one ought 
to use formal rather than semantic criteria to define “subject,” 
“predicator,” and the other parts of the sentence. If a straight 
definition (such as “The subject is...”) seems too difficult, we 
can define the parts of the sentence operationally. The follow- 
ing is an example of such an operational definition of subject 
and predicator (following Ornan, The Syntax of Modern He- 
brew): If one has a word that by itself constitutes a sentence, 
and if (1) the word is a verb, and one can substitute for it a 
combination of that verb and a subjective pronoun - X11 (he), 
x77 (she), etc., agreeing with it in gender and number, and this 
combination is likewise a sentence, then in this new sentence- 
frame the function of the subjective pronoun is termed “sub- 
ject” and that of the verb is termed “predicator”; or if (2) the 
word is a noun, and one can substitute for it a combination 
of that noun and the verb 773 (be) agreeing with the noun in 
gender and number, and this combination is likewise a sen- 
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tence, then in this sentence-frame the function of the noun 
is termed “subject” and that of the verb is termed “predica- 
tor.” (On concord, see 5.11: Concord Between Subject and 
Predicator.) Substitution is an important factor in this defini- 
tion. Indeed, it is a central principle in structural linguistics. 
According to this principle, words, phrases, or parts of words 
that are substitutable within a given frame, form a grammati- 
cal class. The above definition can be extended by the method 
of substitution to include all the words or phrases filling 
the function of subject in the given frame and all those fill- 
ing the function of predicate. For that purpose the above 
definition must be supplemented: “Any word, or group of 
words, that can replace a word filling the function of subject, 
likewise fills the function of subject, provided that the re- 
sultant sentence does not thereby become deviant.” A cor- 
responding addition can be made for the definition of the 
predicator. 


4.21: PREDICATOR AND PREDICATE. As noted above the 
division of the sentence usual in Hebrew syntax differs from 
that usual in the grammars of many languages, though Hebrew 
grammarians have not sufficiently considered the difference. 
In particular, a distinction should be made between the He- 
brew concept 8i¥3 (predicator) and the general concept 
“predicate.” The parts of the sentence in the predicate are the 
predicator, the object, the adverbial, and any adjunct to these 
parts. The predicator is the nucleus of the predicate, with all 
the other parts in the predicate the complements of the pred- 
icator. 


4.22: THE COPULA. The predicator itself can be expressed by 
more than one word. Modal or aspectual predicator-auxilia- 
ries were mentioned above (in 4.1: The Division into the Pri- 
mary Five Parts, cf. 4.5: Adverbial). To these should be added 
the past and future forms of the verb 779 (be), since when 
the predicator is expressed by a noun or participle these may 
be combined with it to denote time, e.g., TIN TV 73 PP?) 
(Cain was a tiller of the earth). In this use the verb 77 fills 
the function of copula, which is also considered a predicator- 
auxiliary. Similarly, the forms of the third person pronoun - 
Nit, NI, OF, J - are used as copulas. This type of copula is 
used for emphasis (but 5.23: Copula Concord). Some consider 
the negative word 7X as a copula, since “like the third person 
pronouns” it can be combined only with a noun or a participle 
(see below). However, it is more correct to consider as copula 
only the pronominal attached to this negative word. Thus, it 
is true that there is a copula in the sentence N7372 APN WON 
(Esther does not tell), but it is the pronominal suffix in APN 
(literally she-not), while in N73?) INOX PX there is no copula. 
It should also be noted that 817, 8°71, 03, J can be combined 
with the predicator even when it is a verb in the past or fu- 
ture, e.g., D120 NT Ti N8y (see 4.25: Attributive Sentence; 
4.26: Focusing Sentence; 5.23: Copula Concord). 


4.23: NOMINAL SENTENCE AND VERBAL SENTENCE. It is 
usual in Hebrew syntax to distinguish between nominal sen- 
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tences and verbal sentences according to whether the predi- 
cator is a noun or verb. This distinction was borrowed from 
Arabic syntax, but in Arabic it depends on the first word of 
the sentence: if it is a noun, the sentence is nominal; if it is a 
verb, the sentence is verbal. Opinions differ when the predica- 
tor in Hebrew is a participle. In earlier Hebrew the participle 
was regarded as a noun and hence a sentence whose predi- 
cator was a participle was considered a nominal sentence. 
However, in modern Hebrew the status of a participle having 
the function of a predicator is identical with that of a verb, 
and consequently it is doubtful whether it is correct to con- 
sider such a sentence in modern Hebrew as a nominal sen- 
tence. Opinions also differ when the predicator consists only 
of a prepositional phrase, as in 1°23 79°7 (The boy [is] in the 
house). Generally, books on Hebrew syntax assign such sen- 
tences to the class of nominal sentences. Some maintain that 
a sentence whose predicate is a prepositional phrase has no 
predicator and therefore it cannot be a nominal sentence, but 
instead should be termed a verbal sentence without a predi- 
cator. The presence or absence of predicator (expressed by a 
verb) is the sole difference, according to this view, between 
these sentences and sentences such as 7°23 1” 77°11 (The boy 
sat in the house), 1°22 1° Ten (The boy was in the house). 
The word 7°32 (in the house) serves in the sentences exactly 
the same function of complement to the predicator (in this 
instance, adverbial). 


4.24: IDENTIFYING SENTENCE. Nominal sentences (in the 
restricted meaning of the term) where the state of determi- 
nation of the subject and predicator is the same - whether 
they are both determined or both undetermined - are called 
equative or identifying sentences. With such sentences, e.g., 
nyo Nn TN (War is death), it is sometimes impossible 
to decide which is subject and which is predicator except 
by the context. At all events, each of the parts identifies the 
other, the predicator being called the identifying predica- 
tor. Of particular interest are cases where the second part 
of the sentence is realized by a subordinate sentence, e.g., 
029 On735 Nin ODN TIT (The Lord your God is the one who 
fights for you). There is no basis for the view that in such a 
structure the first part 09°7?N ny is always the subject and 
the second part 099 07737 is the predicator. On the contrary, 
the first part usually has the function of predicator. 


4.25: ATTRIBUTIVE SENTENCE. When the subject is deter- 
mined and the predicator is undetermined, the predicator’s 
function is to attribute what is denoted in the subject to the 
class possessing the characteristic denoted by the predicator, 
e.g., in 7777) Nit *]01 (Joseph is an official) the attribution is to 
the class of officials. Such a predicator is termed an attribu- 
tive predicator. 


4.26: FOCUSING SENTENCE (EXTRA-POSITION). This last 
structure formally belongs to the focusing sentence struc- 
tures, but this term is usually assigned to sentences such 
as opoN 2 Oo IPN WRX - 0°7°n10 (The veterans - nobody 
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pays any attention to them) or Div? pnd IP NIT — Nao 
(Grandpa — he is never tired). The structure of such a sen- 
tence is explained in current syntax as the result of a trans- 
formation from another sentence in which the first word of 
the focusing sentence appears in the second part of the sen- 
tence in place of the pronoun that agrees with it in gender and 
number: 07°13 ON 2 Oo IPN WRX (Nobody pays any atten- 
tion to the veterans), O?iy? ypynn ix X20 (Grandpa is never 
tired). With a focusing sentence (in the restricted sense of 
the term) the first word, or first endocentric phrase, is always 
to be considered the subject of the sentence, while whatever 
comes after it is the predicate. The predicate itself is an em- 
bedded sentence, and hence the focusing sentence is always a 
complex sentence. Others maintain that the focusing sentence 
is merely a simple sentence with a change in the order of the 
words. In any case, all agree that the noun appearing initially 
in a focusing sentence is very much more emphasized than it 
would be in a simple sentence. 


4.27: INDEFINITE SENTENCE. It is worth noting that there 
are sentences without a subject, in particular where the pred- 
icator-nucleus is realized by an infinitive linked to a modal 
auxiliary, e.g., 77) 122 [M209 WK ((It is] possible to discern 
it immediately), cf. 4.45: Infinitive as Object. However, many 
will argue that 1WDx (possible) alone is predicator, and the 
string of all the other words in the sentence is the subject. 
In any case, this sentence is an indefinite sentence, that is to 
say a sentence whose understood subject is any man or men 
in general. 


4.3: Adjunct 

The adjunct differs from the other parts of the sentence in that 
by definition it cannot serve as nucleus for another part of the 
sentence, nor can it be linked to any part except a noun, irre- 
spective of what function the noun fills in the sentence. Any 
word to which an adjunct serves as a nucleus, is considered 
in Hebrew syntax also as an adjunct. 


4.31: MORPHOLOGICAL CLASSIFICATION OF ADJUNCTS. 
From a morphological point of view, seven types of adjunct 
can be distinguished: 

(1) attributive adjunct; (2) possessive pronoun adjunct 
(whether affixed or independent); (3) adjunct in the construct 
case; (4) prepositional phrase adjunct; (5) adjunct before nu- 
cleus; (6) appositive; (7) embedded sentence. These types are 
exemplified as follows: 

(1) 1132303 PINT 77237 WNT (The old man listened pa- 
tiently); 

(2) or? 951 “bw y3i327 (My hat fell into the water); 

(3) JN DOD) M39 NIV? (The walls of the house are cov- 
ered with moss); 

(4) 9yDIT NX OPT OI T7277 (The old man from Nah- 
rayim set up the enterprise); 

(5) D717 DDI mwibw (Three horses are galloping); 

(6) O13? TY ,1193 ,J2IN'T (Reuben, the firstborn, went 
down to Egypt); 
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(7) S72 ODOT Now? iw P2 vp Nw ,IwvIT (The lad, 
who could not distinguish between his right and left, agreed 
willingly). 

All these types of adjunct appear to be transformed 
from other structures. With uncertainty as to the source of 
adjuncts of type (5), all have their source in the predicator 
(cf. 5.12: Predicator Transformed into Adjunct) or, in some 
cases, in another part of the predicate. Thus, the following set 
of sentences can be seen as the source of the adjuncts in the 
above examples: 

(1) 1297202 PINT NIT s]PT WNT (The man is old; he lis- 
tened patiently); 

(2) og 5D1 NIA VID» w? (I have a hat; it fell into the 
water); 

(3) 2X OOD OF NID Ww? na) (The house has walls; 
they are covered with moss); 

(4) OYDIOT NN DPD NIT (077732 WwW) 0797732 7a 1237 (The 
old man lived in Nahrayim (he is connected with Nahrayim); 
he set up the enterprise); 

(6) O°98792 TP NIT 375937 NIT JIN (Reuben is the first- 
born; he went down to Egypt); 

(7) Ji87a DODD NIT FORD? iD Pa YD NX? WIT (The lad 
could not distinguish between his right and left; he agreed 
willingly). At present it is not clear what the source is for an 
adjunct denoting quantity. On concord with the adjunct, see 
5.12: Predicator Transformed into Adjunct, and 5.3: Deter- 
miner Concord. 


4.32: RESTRICTIVE AND NONRESTRICTIVE ADJUNCT. Only 
a few works dealing with Hebrew syntax mention the distinc- 
tion between restrictive adjunct and nonrestrictive adjunct, 
sometimes merely to indicate that a nonrestrictive adjunct 
“js not an adjunct.” An example of a restrictive adjunct would 
be if a man having three sons and wanting to say something 
about the eldest says HU°OTDNNI 129 T1? 247R7 12 (My grown- 
up son is already studying at the university). The function of 
the word 24739 (grown-up) is that of restrictive adjunct, dis- 
tinguishing this son from the others. An example of a non- 
restrictive adjunct would be if a man with one son wants to 
say something about him and wants incidentally to mention 
that he is grown-up; he says 70°072°1N2 129 7191? 79737 712 (My 
grown-up son is already studying at the university). The func- 
tion of the word 74733 (grown-up) is then that of nonrestrictive 
adjunct. This distinction is important, and in practice has also 
a formal expression, particularly in intonation, but sometimes 
also in punctuation. There is no pause between the nucleus 
and a restrictive adjunct: the pitch of the latter rises slightly, 
and it has greater stress. On the other hand, there is a slight 
pause between the nucleus and a nonrestrictive adjunct: the 
pitch of the latter falls slightly, and it has a lighter stress. If the 
nonrestrictive adjunct is long, it is usual to put a comma be- 
fore it. Usually there is no comma before a restrictive adjunct, 
even when it is a subordinate embedded sentence (despite the 
official rules for punctuation, which require a comma before 
every adjunct that is a sentence). 
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The structural ambiguity of the adjunct can be ex- 
plained in transformational grammar. The adjunct is trans- 
formed from the predicate of another sentence, this sentence 
being the continuation of a preceding sentence. The same 
subject serves these two sentences, both of which are deleted 
by a deletion transformation and hence do not appear in 
the text. But the subject of the second sentence does not al- 
ways refer to the same quantity of substances or material that 
the subject of the first sentence refers to. When it refers 
to a lesser quantity, the adjunct in the transformed sentence 
is a restrictive adjunct; when it refers to the same quantity, 
the adjunct is nonrestrictive. The sources of the above 
examples are therefore in the following two sets of sen- 
tences: 

(a) He has three sons. 0°32 nwibw > we 

One of them is grown-up. 7173 077) 708 

He is studying at the university. NWOT DPIN3 THI? NIA 

His grown-up son is studying at the university (restric- 
tive adjunct). NWOT Ti? 747377 112 

(b) He has one son. 7H 72 > we 

He is grown-up. 7173 N17 

He is studying at the university. TW°O7P1N3 THI? NIA 

His grown-up son is studying at the university (nonre- 
strictive adjunct). NWO TDN 79H 24730 122 


4.33: POSSESSIVE PRONOUN AS ADJUNCT. Some explana- 
tory comments on several of the types of adjuncts enumer- 
ated above are called for. The possessive pronoun as adjunct: 
in “deep grammar” its source is in a sentence denoting posses- 
sion, e.g., MX 1? w (He has a brother) > VAN or iw nNA (his 
brother). The possessive pronoun affix, e.g., in PX, and the 
independent possessive pronoun, e.g., 1?W, are not entirely free 
variants, but sometimes the appearance of one or the other 
is conditioned (see below). It is worth noting that in written 
Hebrew the use of the affix is between ten and fifteen times 
more frequent than the use of the independent form. As far 
as can be ascertained from the few studies in this area, the use 
of the affix is greater in spoken Hebrew, but more substantial 
studies are required before one can establish the relative fre- 
quency with any certainty. 

The most obvious conditions favoring the appearance 
of the independent form of the possessive pronoun are the 
following: 

(1) when a second possessive pronoun is used to em- 
phasize an affixed possessive pronoun, e.g., N10} xd by al) 
(I did not tend my own vineyard); 

(2) when the nucleus is a proper noun, e.g., 8?) 3ty? X? 
iw -? 739 NN wu” (He will not desert his Mendele); 

(3) generally with a foreign or borrowed word, e.g., 
Oxoxn tw iD205 (His telephone is ringing); 

(4) with a noun-numeral, e.g., yw owibwA niwwa (In 
his thirties); 

(5) with a noun in the construct state, e.g., py won 
(His official residence); 

(6) with a word that was not originally a noun, e.g., 
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Jw "199397 NX WDA? 1719 ANN? (Are you ready to cancel your 
anger?); 

(7) with a phrase that is used metaphorically, e.g., 04 
117Y NX YIINA (Even within our “four cubits”); 

(8) when the nucleus has two meanings and the 
(= 0°112782) (The city was famous for its “pious men” = hasidic 
rabbis); 

(9) when the nucleus is used euphemistically, e.g., 
lous "OPP" 2 DY BD ONT (My “friends” suggest it to me!). 
Haim Rosén (see bibliography) has argued that the difference 
in usage between the two forms corresponds to the difference 
between inalienable possession (e.g., the family relationship 
or the parts of the body) and alienable possession. This pro- 
posal seems dubious. 


4.34: THE CONSTRUCT STRUCTURE. Anendocentric phrase 
consisting of nouns, or words that have nominal function, 
the order of which cannot be changed without changing the 
meaning of the phrase, is said to be in the construct state. This 
phrase may be in three structures: 

(1) Close construct state, when two nouns are linked with- 
out interruption (except for the definite article), e.g., WNT ma 
(The man’s house). On the changes in form of the first noun, 
see above, Morphology. The second noun does not change. 

(2) Loose construct state when the word >w interrupts 
between the two nouns, e.g., WNT 2W n27 (The house of the 
man). 

(3) Reduplicated construct state, when a possessive pro- 
nominal affix agreeing in gender and number with the sec- 
ond noun is attached to the first noun, and the word ou is put 
between the nouns, e.g., WNT ou ima (The (his) house of the 
man). The two last structures are termed dismembered con- 
struct states. There are other ways as well of making the con- 
struct state discontinuous, for example by the preposition ? or 
1d, e.g., 731237) NZIS (A glass container). It is difficult to say 
under what conditions the three types of construct states are 
in free variation and when one of them must be used. But it is 
clear that there are certain phrases that can only be used in one 
type of construct state, e.g., 12 N29 (the inauguration of the 
home), 0? 9¥ iw1t (the floor of the sea). With other phrases, the 
meaning changes if a different type is used, e.g., 72D? 717 TT 
(This is the message of the commander), 77D20 W727 TT (This 
item belongs to the commander); DIY 72 (twenty years old), 
o-Wwy 2v oa (the son of twenty). In a construct state consist- 
ing of two words the nucleus is usually the first word, while 
the second word is the adjunct, e.g., oy nviay (the wor- 
ship of idols). For other possibilities, see 4.36: Adjunct before 
the “Head.” If it consists of three or more words, usually the 
second and later words are each adjunct to the immediately 
preceding word, and the combination is in turn adjunct to 
the immediately preceding word. For example in the phrase 
ant °2°x nTi2y (the worship of idols of gold), 171 (gold) is ad- 
junct to oby (idols) and 253 oN (idols of gold) is adjunct 
to 7712¥ (worship): 
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aia roby nia 























In an analysis of surface structure, the words in construct 
state are classified semantically; in deep grammar they can 
be classified according to the function they perform in the 
underlying structure from which the construct state has been 
transformed. 


4.341: Classification of Types of Construct Structure. The fol- 
lowing are the chief meanings attributed to the nomen rec- 
tum (the last noun of the construct phrase; following Perez): 
(1) the owner of what is denoted by the nomen regens (the 
last but one of the phrase), e.g., TDN J2 (the farmer's garden); 
(2) the material from which is made what is denoted by the 
nomen regens, €.g., 102 °22 (vessels of silver); (3) the genus of 
what is denoted by the nomen regens, e.g., DOW "SY (trees of 
acacia wood); (4) the characteristic of the nomen regens, e.g., 
2w Tiw’? (an expression of falsehood); (5) the limit of applica- 
tion for the characteristic expressed in the nomen regens, e.g., 
0°52 73 (clean of hands); (6) the content of the nomen regens, 
e.g., 19179 "19D (books of ethics); (7) the agent of the action ex- 
pressed as a verbal noun in the nomen regens, e.g., Sy nw 
(the bite of a fox); (8) the object of the action expressed as a 
verbal noun in the nomen regens, e.g., 11 N??75 (the lighting 
of a candle); (9) the instrument used for the result expressed 
in the nomen regens, e.g., WX Nip (burnt by fire); (10) the 
place of the nomen regens, e.g., 112? "TIN (cedars of Lebanon); 
(11) the time of the nomen regens, e.g., 1272 JIT (the vision 
at night); (12) the cause for the fact in the nomen regens, e.g., 
TIAN Nein (sick through love); (13) the result of the nomen re- 
gens, e.g., 1212 WA (rains of blessing); (14) the purpose of the 
nomen regens, e.g., N10 Nati (altar of incense). In addition, 
sometimes the nomen rectum denotes the name of the nomen 
regens, e.g., 1D 1] (the river of Euphrates), and sometimes it 
emphasizes the nomen regens or its quantity by repetition of the 
same word in the plural, e.g., 0°72Y 72Y (slave of slaves). When 
the nomen regens is ?¥2 (master) or ]i7X (lord) the rectum is its 
property (the converse of 1 above). According to transforma- 
tional theory every phrase in the construct state is a transfor- 
mation from another structure, for example (cf. Ornan): 
(The farmer has cows) N11) W? TDN? > IRIN 

(The fish has a sword — its characteristic) 179 w? 372 > 
TWIT IT 

(The pen is made of iron) 9773219 "WY LY > YTTD-OY 

(The moon is in the form ofa sickle) Y1N NNYa NI APA 
IPI won 

(The land is called “Canaan”) “J¥iD” NNYP3 PINT > TVID YN 
(The Jordan flows through the valley) Aya Tina OT TPIS 
ITPA Nya 

(The child is healthy) 8°73 7293 > 7997 Nixa 
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(Jackals howl) 0°99 o3n > oon neo 
(The dog (habitually) guards the flock) X80 nN Tiw 3220 
> JN 399 
(The old man walks in the morning) 17723 20% ]j23 > 
(i237 2W) Tpaa Py 

Since the structure of the construct state can be trans- 
formed from a large number of different sources, it is clear that 
it has a large number of possible meanings. However, in prac- 
tice many meanings are ruled out, since the speaker knows the 
meanings of the words and the context in which the structure 
appears. There is in fact no ambiguity in a construction such as 
J2NT NID (the farmer’s cows) since the meaning of the words 
allows only one possible interpretation, namely that the farmer 
is owner of the cows (and not the reverse, for example). Never- 
theless, there are instances where the construct state is ambig- 
uous. This might arise, e.g., when the nomen regens is a verbal 
noun derived from a transitive verb, since the rectum can then 
be agent of the action (subject in a background sentence) or 
recipient of the action (object in a background sentence). For 
example, 8°37 N72 (the choice of the president) could be 
interpreted as a transform of 193 8°75 (The president chose) 
or NWI NN Wa (nw) (X chose the president). It has been 
claimed that in such cases the close construct state is selected 
for one meaning and the loose one for the other, W323 nna 
being interpreted solely as “X chose the president” while the 
transform of “the president chose” would be 8°73 ow apna 
(cf. Haim Rosén in the bibliography). An examination of con- 
siderable material drawn from newspapers and modern lit- 
erature does not support the claim. 


4.35: PREPOSITIONAL PHRASE ADJUNCT. An adjunct real- 
ized as a prepositional phrase is the result of one or the other 
of two transformations: 


4.351: Prepositional Phrase Adjunct as Sentence Remnant. (1) It 
may be a remnant of a sentence in which it functioned as an 
adverbial. When the sentence is embedded in another sen- 
tence, the subject and predicator are deleted and the adver- 
bial becomes an adjunct to the subject of the other sentence. 
This is illustrated in the following example: 


= ONY? UPR OIDIVINA 


< ONy? IPN ORT?) DIDVING 


[] 










TN NW) NWI 
ln->wrel [yoral loraivixal 





Down? o o 











oNTD 
Dxyd apr lobwrpd| oiivixa 


It is worth demonstrating how this explanation appears 
in the usual formulation of the generative-transformational- 
ists. The two sentences are first placed one after the other: 
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Representation of DNy TON? OIDIVING 
(The bus will leave late): NP; +vP; 
Representation of Down? void DIVING: 
(The bus travels to Jerusalem): NP; + VP_ + PP 
NPj+ VPj+ NP{+ VP + PP 
Q) (2) =) = (4) 5) 


However, under certain conditions (e.g., when the subjects 
of the two sentences are two instances of the same nominal 
structure, ifthe referent of the subject is identical in both sen- 
tences), a transformation applies which changes the order of 
the words. In place of the order given above (left to right) the 
words are ordered (1) (3) (4) (5) (2), ie: 

NPj{ + NPj+ VP_ + PP + VP; 

The second sentence is parenthetically included, as it 
was, in the first: A832 WON (Dwr? VOI DIDiVINT) DIDIVINT. 
Now an obligatory transformation applies, which deletes 
the second instance of Np, and adds instead a relative 
(WX, W, or 7). The result is NPj + Se + VP_ + PP + VPj, ie., 
nN? lary ard) VOU dIDIVINT. However, this sentence can 
again be transformed as follows: 

Structural Description: NP, + Se +VP + PP + VP; 
Structural Change: Q) (@) @) (6) 

@ @ ©® (4) G) 
The relative w and the internal predicator vp are deleted, leav- 
ing only NP; + PP + VP}: DNS? TON DPWIY? DIDIVING 


4.352: Prepositional Phrase with Verb Transformed to Noun. 
(2) The prepositional phrase is a remnant as before. However, 
the verb which is complemented is not deleted, but transformed 
into a noun, the phrase changing from complement of a verb to 
complement of a noun, that is to say an adjunct. For example: 
adverbial adjunct 
O07 M3? J27 NIN > DoT mI Inga 
972210 oa > IP22 bpod 

We should treat as a special case prepositional phrase ad- 
juncts introduced by 77 (= 79) (from) when they designate the 
place of origin or of action of what is denoted by the noun serv- 
ing as nucleus, e.g., 0°93?) jig (the old man from Naharayim), 
0°19 TDv/I70 (the witch from Paris). It is not clear what is the 
source sentence from which these adjuncts are transformed. 


4.36: ADJUNCT BEFORE THE “HEAD” (CENTER, NUCLEUS). 
A pre-nucleus adjunct generally denotes quantity, and it com- 
prises cardinals, dividers, measures, and words such as 7373 
(much), 27 (the majority of), 1NW (the rest of), N¥} (a little), 
1127) (the best of). 

Cardinals agree with the nucleus in gender, and in the 
case of units of measurement, also in number, e.g., WINX TWiT 
(five men), 72 NidX Wn (five cubits linen), TIN ONT Wy Ow 
(twelve dunams of land). The numbers 3-10 are likely to be 
in the construct state before the nucleus, especially when the 
latter is determined, number 2 generally so, while number 1 
appears after the nucleus when the latter is singular (708 WR), 
and in the construct state before the nucleus when it is deter- 
mined and plural (O°WiN7 THX). 
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Nouns for containers, such as /712}72 (bottle), 75 (can), 
may serve as measuring units for liquids or for bulk solids such 
as 19? (flour), or N17 (fruit), provided the reference is to mass- 
produced vessels of fixed size, e.g., OND nwiow mon ming 
(The barrel contains three cans), O°}}2H nian yaiKN (four boxes 
of oranges). It has not yet been established whether there is 
in modern Hebrew a systematic semantic difference (as Haim 
Rosén has claimed) between measures appearing in a close 
construct state, e.g., Mid}? PW °W (two sacks of flour), in a loose 
construct state, e.g., M7}? ow op lw, or in apposition, e.g., 
mid OPW’ IW. Similarly nouns for shapes, provided reference is 
to shapes with a more or less fixed size, can serve as measures 
for solids, e.g., O12 NID "IW (two loaves of bread). 


4.37: APPOSITION. Two nouns one of which has the func- 
tion of adjunct to the other, but without their being in the 
construct state relationship, are said to be in apposition. An 
appositive is transformed from a noun predicator. If the predi- 
cator from which it is transformed functioned as identifier in 
an identifying sentence (cf. 4.24: Identifying Sentence), the 
appositive also functions as an identifying appositive, e.g., 
WNIT DINND NT O21 (Miriam is the matron). NN¥D] NA 
mwm2 (She is on leave) > TWDNI NNYD) PWND NINN ON 
(Miriam, the matron, is on leave). When the predicator is at- 
tributive (cf. 4.25: Attributive Sentence), the appositive is an 
attributive appositive, e.g., Dvawn? 17 NIT ») (Levi is a doc- 
tor of law). 137129 7377 Nin (He has been appointed lecturer) 
been appointed lecturer). Books on syntax generally note 
that the appositive follows the nucleus. Hence, in 7190 nN?w 
(Solomon the king), 7777 is said to be appositive, while in 
now 7210 (King Solomon), the proper noun 17?W is said to 
be appositive. But on the basis of the semantic identity of the 
two phrases, it has been proposed that an attributive noun de- 
noting status, occupation, or title that is attached to a proper 
noun should be considered an appositive even when it pre- 
cedes the proper noun, e.g., myi? non » mvpwn? Vn 
(Doctor of Law Levi has been appointed lecturer). In such 
cases the appositive has a determiner. 

As with the adjectival adjunct, all appositives can be di- 
vided into restrictive and nonrestrictive. Other types of ap- 
positives are appositional compounds, e.g., 70% = 7079 (di- 
van bed) and quantifying apposition, e.g., DWIX NWI? (three 
men). Certain introductory expressions appear before iden- 
tifying appositives, e.g., 11217 (that is to say), 1777 (that is), 
717 (especially). Another characteristic of the identifying 
appositive is that the preposition before the nucleus is some- 
times repeated before the following appositive. It seems that 
this only applies when the appositive is nonrestrictive. Such 
a repetition is obligatory when the nucleus is a pronoun and 
the following appositive is a noun, e.g., NI7PY 72179 PPV TDN 
(They said about him, about Rabbi Akiva). 


4.38: RELATIVE CLAUSE. An adjunct sentence is a transfor- 
mation of a complete predicate and not just of a predicator, 
e.g., WIWNT? WON Ty 71075 (The play was put on last night 
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(The play which was put on last night for the first time will 
certainly succeed). The condition for this transformation 
is that the noun appearing in one sentence will also appear 
in the other sentence. In the transformed adjunct sentence 
this noun is deleted and is replaced by a pronoun agreeing 
with it in gender and in number. However, if the noun func- 
tioned as subject of the sentence before its transformation, 
then generally gender and number concord with the predi- 
cator is sufficient and a pronoun is not inserted. See further 
on this, 5.22: Pronoun Concord in a Relative Clause. The in- 
dicators of the subordination of the adjunct are ¥ and 1WX 
(virtually in free variation), and 4 under certain conditions 
(cf. 6.32: Subordinators in Links beyond the Sentence). Ad- 
junct sentences may also be asyndetic, cf. 6.322: Word Order 
in Links Beyond the Sentence. Another category of adjunct 
sentence must also be distinguished, namely the adjunct con- 
tent-sentence, e.g., INT2N] DIN Sy O>n wy aywan (The 
supposition that there is life on Mars has been proved false). 
The source for the content-adjunct is not in the predicate of 
a preceding sentence but in the object sentence of a preced- 
ing sentence. It is formed when the verb complemented by 
the object is converted into a noun. The source of the con- 
tent-adjunct in the above example is in the object of the fol- 
lowing sentence. D°7X20 Oy oon ww yw (It was supposed 
that there is life on Mars) > D°TXDI Sy on wy mivwian (The 
supposition that there is life on Mars...), cf. the similar phe- 
nomenon in 4.35: Prepositional Phrase Adjunct and 4.352: 
Prepositional Phrase with Verb Transformed to Noun, a prep- 
ositional phrase as adjunct. There is no element in a content- 
adjunct which agrees in gender and number with the noun 
to which the adjunct is attached. Introducing words of the 
subordination of the content-adjunct are W or 9. If the con- 
tent-adjunct is transformed from a question, the interrogative 
word serves as an introducing word of subordination, e.g., 
mive 49 na N? aT 2a2itad Py2 ny? m9 :aN7 NIN (He worried: 
What would he do in the big city? This gave him no rest) > 
min 19 any NX? 72a Py! Tivy? m9 73aNT (The anxiety about 
what he would do in the big city gave him no rest). When the 
content-adjunct begins with an infinitive there is no other in- 
troductory word of subordination, e.g., OPIN? i877 OP 13) 
(In them could be seen the desire to excel). 


4.4: Object 

Grammars of European languages and of Arabic, also accepted 
in Hebrew grammars, have long defined the object semanti- 
cally (e.g., “The word denoting the substance to which the 
action expressed in the predicator passes is called the direct 
object. If the action is merely connected with it, the word is 
called the indirect object”). 


4.41: OBLIGATORY COMPLEMENT AND OBLIGATORY 
PREPOSITION. The syntactic definition of an object is based 
on its being obligatory, or “close,” complements of the verb- 
predicator. Optional complements are adverbials (cf. 4.5: 
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Adverbial). In many instances it is possible to distinguish 
sharply between an obligatory complement, e.g., the preposi- 
tional phrase consisting of 2 and a following noun as comple- 
ment to the verb WNW (use) and an optional complement, 
e.g, the same phrase as complement to the verb 721 (walk). 
77n3 wenwn (He used the room), as opposed to 1773 72m (He 
walked in the room). Usually the preposition introducing an 
obligatory complement cannot be changed, for example, we 
cannot replace the preposition 2 linked to the verb Wanwi by 
another preposition. Sometimes there is a restricted range of 
permissible substitutions though generally only one additional 
preposition is allowed, e.g, ...2 731] = ...9 73197) (He was ap- 
pointed as...). Sometimes a change of preposition effects the 
meaning of the verb, e.g., ...2 83/2 (He envied) ... # ee. Ni? (He 
suspected). A preposition introducing an obligatory comple- 
ment is called an obligatory preposition. It can be considered 
a part of the lexical entry for the verb. Although at first sight 
the obligatory preposition must always accompany its verb, 
there are certain conditions, apparently varying with partic- 
ular items, under which it can be omitted. In all probability 
one should speak of varying degrees of obligatoriness in He- 
brew (cf. 5.5: Obligatoriness). Moreover, the same verb may 
appear also without requiring a particular preposition. Since 
the obligatory preposition is part of the verb’s lexical entry, it 
must be concluded that such a verb should be given two sep- 
arate lexical entries, one when the obligatory preposition is 
a part of it, and the other when the verb appears without an 
obligatory preposition. Generally the two entries will have dif- 
ferent meanings, e.g., 729 (He worked) - ?y 72¥ (He worked 
upon); Oaband (He wandered around) - ...” Daand (He was 
transformed into); vanwi (He became mad) - "198 vanwa (He 
longed desperately for). The difference can cause ambiguities 
since a particular preposition not required by the verb in a 
certain occurrence can nevertheless be attached to it as an op- 
tional complement. Hence, the combination of the same verb 
and preposition can be followed by either an object or by an 
adverbial. In such instances, of course, the distinction is not 
so easy to make. At all events, dictionaries do not adequately 
distinguish between prepositions that are obligatory to a cer- 
tain degree, and optional prepositions. 


4.42: DIRECT AND INDIRECT OBJECT. The terms “direct 
object” and “indirect object” derive from European or Ara- 
bic grammars. They were originally intended to distinguish 
between objects preceded by a preposition and those linked 
directly to a verb without an intervening preposition. Hebrew, 
however, has a preposition — NX - which appears before a di- 
rect object. Thus, the use of this term in Hebrew does not cor- 
respond to its original use. On the other hand, nx generally 
appears only before an object which is a determined noun, 
and many writers point to this as justification for the use of 
the term in Hebrew. It has also been argued that NX should 
not be regarded as a preposition at all, but merely as an indi- 
cator of determination. In practice there is no essential syn- 
tactic distinction between direct object and indirect object, 
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since all objects are obligatory complements. A subclassifi- 
cation of obligatory complements based on the nature of the 
obligatory preposition should include nx, even though nx can 
be replaced under certain conditions by ©, which is merely a 
variant of nx. It seems that here too the influence of foreign 
grammars has been excessive. 


4.43: TRANSITIVE AND INTRANSITIVE VERB. These terms 
are entailed by the preceding terms. Generally, those defining 
object semantically will define “intransitive verb” and “tran- 
sitive verb” semantically, e.g., “a verb whose action passes to 
another body is a transitive verb,” while an intransitive verb is 
a verb “whose action does not pass to others, but affects only 
the actor.” It is obvious that in such definitions “verb” means 
the lexical entry of the verb, comprising all its forms in all its 
occurrences. A moment's thought will show, as Jespersen has 
shown, that the action of many transitive verbs does not pass 
to another body. The syntactic approach should be applied 
here too and each verb classified in the sentence in which it 
appears. That is to say, one should not refer to a verb in this 
respect as a concept comprising all the possible forms distin- 
guished in the grammar, but as a given form appearing in a 
given sentence. The tokens of the verbs and not their entries 
or their types should be classified as transitive and intransitive. 
In the sentence 19°0 Wy? M9790 (The sailor is smoking a cigar), 
]Wy1) is considered a transitive verb since it has an obligatory 
(close) complement, while in the sentence Jw N20 (The 
sailor is smoking) or n10°T?2 JW) N20 (The sailor is smok- 
ing eagerly) it is an intransitive verb since it does not have a 
complement or it has an optional complement. 


4.44: FIRST AND SECOND OBJECT. When in the same sen- 
tence there are two objects with the relationship between 
them of subject-predicator, ie., nexus (cf. 4.2: Subject and 
Predicator), it is usual to call them first object (the object 
performing the function of subject in that relationship) and 
second object (performing the function of predicator), e.g., 
>N7I? T2INT NX IW NDNA (The doctor considered the patient 
an impostor), underlying which is the sentence °872 17103 
(The patient is an impostor). Only certain verbs can appear 
in such a sentence, verbs denoting the attitude or opinion of 
the person designated in the subject to what is designated 
in the first object. This attitude, or an action resulting from 
this attitude, is expressed in the second object. Thus, in the 
above the attitude of the doctor to the patient is expressed 
in °N72 (an impostor). Similarly, TWN NN Ny 17d AN NBN 
(I find woman more bitter than death) - NWN (woman) is 
first object, N17) 172 (more bitter than death) second object. 
Here another structure should be mentioned, namely sen- 
tences in which the object is a subordinate sentence beginning 
with a subordinator, e.g., N72 T2iNTY IW NDIA (The doctor 
thought that the patient was an impostor). In biblical Hebrew 
the word 137 (behold) often opens the subordinate sentence, 
e.g., NID Yaw Mey INT J AaN...o2n AyID) (“and Pharoah 
dreamed... and, behold, there came up out of the river seven 
kine,” Genesis 41:1, 2) and A) 7N7 73D 1277 737) NPI (“and he 
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looked, and behold, the face of the ground was dried,” Genesis 
8:13). See also 4.51: Circumstance Adverbial. 


4.45: INFINITIVE AS OBJECT. A complex sentence whose 
predicator is a verb denoting saying or thinking and whose 


x12? (to come) as object. The infinitive x12? is transformed in 
this case from Xi2X 738 (I will come), containing subject and 
predicator. Sometimes the infinitive has its own complements, 
e.g,, in the sentence 19 yaw ONT I WIT TpPDIDT (The offi- 
cer required the soldiers to obey him), Dis object, obligatory 
complement to yaw? (to obey) while 19 ynwT? (to obey him) 
is object of W17 (required). However, sometimes an identical 
surface structure should not be treated in this way because 
the first verb in such a combination is an auxiliary verb while 
the infinitive is the nucleus of the phrase with the function 
of predicator. “Auxiliary verb” has a wider range in this sense 
than is accepted for some languages, including English. These 
verbs complementing the nucleus of the predicator comprise 
modals and aspectual verbs, viz. verbs denoting the speaker's 
attitude toward the content of the sentence, the attitude of the 
person designated as subject toward the content of the rest of 
the sentence, or the point of time in the action, its duration, 
its recurrence, etc. For example: 137? 212y Wai (The bridge 
is likely to break), PrT? y2NI IPD (The officer was forced 
to wait), wie nnn Wan (The bridge is starting to break), 
N71? Pow OWI (The rain continues to fall), NiNW? ATi] TINT 
(The farmer is accustomed to drink). It ought to be added 
that besides the infinitive (the most usual form), the nucleus 
in such combinations may also take on such forms as parti- 
ciple, e.g., 23;D% 2°nnT (He began doubting); verbal noun 
preceded by the preposition 3, e.g., 77°82 1377 (He ate a lot, 
literally: He increased in eating); or finite verb identical in 
person and tense to the auxiliary, the two verbs being coor- 
dinated by the conjunction }, e.g., 8721 119 (He again read, lit- 
erally: He returned and read); another aspect is expressed by 
repeating the same verb itself: 1277) 19971 O7 (They walked for 
a long time). There have been hardly any studies in this area 
of Hebrew, and there is still no complete list or categorization 
of these auxiliaries. 


4.46: INTERNAL OBJECT. An internal object is the term ap- 
plied to a verbal noun functioning as object to a verb of the 
same root. The internal object is usually not an obligatory 
complement. It has one of two functions: (1) to emphasize 
the verb serving as predicator, e.g. 2299 12°97) Yur? 273 2172 
pono 21, (To embezzle (misuse), to rob, to steal — and to 
disappear). This use is a modern counterpart of the use of the 
infinitive absolute in biblical Hebrew, e.g., D397 97 Eee (The 
trees have surely gone); (2) to serve as nucleus to an adjunct 
when the combination of nucleus and adjunct functions as 
adverbial to a predicator, e.g., the phrase NYWNI ATID AW? 
(a heavy and firm sitting) in the sentence 72°W? "D272? 
nYWxI1 7729 (The villager sat heavily and firmly). A direct 
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object is usually not determined, and therefore the preposi- 
tion NX rarely precedes it. 


4.5: Adverbial 

The adverbial is an optional complement of the predicator (or 
of the sentence as a whole, cf. 4.53: Sentence Adverbial). Ad- 
verbials generally begin with a preposition, if we exclude a few 
words considered adverbs, e.g., 7 (here), 717NN (yesterday), 
VIM? (together), 10° (well), or temporal words, e.g., Ov (day), 
which in this function generally appear without anything 
added before them (though two adjacent instances of such 
words may appear, e.g., O7 OF (every day), 13¥2 TY (year by 
year), similarly Pv Pv (drop by drop)) and if we exclude the 
locative expressed by a noun to which is added an unstressed 
a, e.g., MIDE (northwards), 47°20 (home(wards)). The prep- 
ositions used for this purpose are the same prepositions in- 
troducing obligatory complements, except for NX. (See 4.51: 
Circumstance Adverbial.) In Hebrew syntax, as in the syntax 
of other languages without cases, it is usual to classify adver- 
bials not formally - a method used in languages with cases - 
but according to content. Thus, often the following adverbials 
are distinguished, or at least some of them: place, time, cause, 
purpose, manner, measure, circumstance, condition, conces- 
sion, and result. Not all of these appear in every book, nor do 
the authors agree on the ascription of a phrase to the same 
adverbial. Thus, there are differences with respect to phrases 
denoting duration of time, e.g., niyw wi?w tay (He worked 
three hours). Different authors designate such a phrase as time 
adverbial, measure adverbial, or manner adverbial. Studies on 
the deep structure of adverbials have scarcely been written, 
apart from some work on the circumstance adverbial, which 
is recognized as a transformation of a predicator under cer- 
tain conditions, e.g., 1D°Y 7710 7790 (The girl returned tired) 
< 3930 17790 (The girl returned); ya} INN] DY ANT NA (She 
was tired at that time). It may be supposed that research in 
this area will show that the traditional categories of adverbi- 
als, now based on semantic distinctions in surface structure, 
derive from deep structure. 


4.51: CIRCUMSTANCE ADVERBIAL. The circumstance ad- 
verbial is also called “circumstance adjunct,’ since like ad- 
juncts it agrees in gender and number with subject or ob- 
ject, e.g., ONY IN¥? ote (The children went out happy), 
OWA?) ONIN "NwWay (I met them happy). In both instances 
the agreement derives from the same source. The adjunct 
is transformed from a predicator - an adjective or partici- 
ple - and so is the circumstance adverbial, except that with 
the latter the predicator denotes not a permanent phenom- 
enon, but one that is contemporaneous with the action ex- 
pressed by the predicator in our sentence. Thus, in the sen- 
tence 75°y 17 17790 (The girl returned tired) the girl is said 
to be tired at that time. If tiredness was a permanent char- 
acteristic, the adverbial 45°Y would have been changed into 
an adjunct: 730 75°y7 177° (The tired girl returned). On 
the other hand, the circumstance adverbial does not have to 
be attached to a subject or object, and these do not function 
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as nucleuses to it. Moreover, the circumstance adverbial is 
not determined, even when the noun it is related to is deter- 
mined. This adverbial can be expressed by a participle form 
preceded by the preposition 3, e.g., 712002 PV? 01D] Nin (He 
entered into the affair intentionally). The adverbial differs in 
these features from the adjunct. (For the difference between 
circumstance adverbial related to the object and second ob- 
ject, cf. 4.44: First and Second Object.) Since the predicator 
is the source for both circumstance adverbial and adjunct, 
we cannot accept the suggestion that the circumstance ad- 
verbial be termed “circumstance predicator.” The transfor- 
mation of the predicator does not necessarily produce a cir- 
cumstance adverbial. Furthermore, terms for the parts of the 
sentence in surface grammar are not generally based on their 
transformations from deep structure. A circumstance adver- 
bial can be realized by a complete sentence. This sentence, 
considered a subordinate sentence, is linked to the indepen- 
dent part by the conjunctions w, w °93, W X23, and 1, or it is 
juxtaposed to the independent sentence without a conjunc- 
tion, e.g., TOD NIV WIwW. Tikes Vy nya TT (The girl 
pointed to the robber while she was trembling with fright), 
im? VOI) Ww YU DONT OWA WWI UTP 12 7217 (Our 
friend walks along, the blue skies above his head and the brook 
on his right). In circumstance sentences, the predicator is re- 
alized by a participle form (or the sentence lacks a predicator, 
cf. 4.23: Nominal Sentence and Verbal Sentence). See also 5.13: 
Predicator Transformed into Circumstance Adverbial. 


4.52: TYPES OF CONDITIONAL ADVERBIAL. The condi- 
tional adverbial is unique among the adverbials. In the rare 
instances when it is realized as a nominal phrase in a simple 
sentence it will normally begin with... 9u 7777723 (in case of), 
but it is chiefly realized as a subordinate sentence in a complex 
sentence. The conditional adverbial is called 7W°7 (protasis) 
whether it appears at the beginning or end of the sentence, 
while the rest of the sentence is called 75°D (apodosis). The 
conditional adverbial can be distinguished grammatically, and 
not just semantically. Moreover, the two chief categories — real 
condition and hypothetical condition - are also formally dis- 
tinguishable. Conditional sentences also have their own in- 
tonation patterns. 

A “real condition” denotes something that has happened, 
is happening, or will happen and whose existence entails a re- 
sult expressed in the apodosis part of the sentence. The chief 
signs of an adverbial of real condition are (1) special subor- 
dinating conjunctions — O08, “W3, 1WN3; (2) the word order in 
the protasis; (3) the place of the protasis in the sentence; (4) 
the dependence of the tense of the verb in the superordinate 
part on that of the verb in the conditional part. Sometimes 
several of these signs come together, cf. 6.322: Word Order 
as Indication of Subordination in section Links beyond the 
Sentence. 

A “hypothetical condition” is one which at the time it 
is said is known not to be fulfilled. The speaker speculates 
as to the possible results if the condition had been fulfilled. 
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The traditional conjunctions for a hypothetical condition 
are 12, 1?X, and in the negative N12, X21?N. The introductory 
N2DON (YN), used mainly in literature, is sometimes in- 
terpreted as positive and sometimes as negative. In modern 
Hebrew (also in some places in biblical Hebrew) ON is used 
also for a hypothetical condition. This use is accompanied by 
a verb form consisting of 173 (verb “be”) plus participle, e.g., 
4 7018 077 ON (If you had said to him), which is usually inter- 
preted as a hypothetical condition indicating that the speaker 
knew the other had not said it. On the other hand, 1 DON ON 
(If you said to him) is interpreted as a real condition, de- 
noting that the speaker does not know whether the other 
had said it or not, but it is certainly possible that he said it. 
The sign of an unreal condition here is not a special con- 
junction (12, noi», NIN as opposed to OX) but the form of 
the verb (72 + participle as opposed to past tense). The 
verb in the apodosis of a hypothetical condition also has the 
form 17°5 plus participle, irrespective of the verb in the pro- 
tasis. 

A double condition is one in which the speaker sets out 
both the result of the fulfillment of the condition and the re- 
sult of its lack of fulfillment. This structure is also known as 
J2IN7 7321-33 712 ONIN (a condition of the children of Gad and 
the children of Reuven), cf. Numbers 32:29-30. 

An emphatic condition with negative followed by posi- 
tive (see below), is apparently related to the double condition 
and is derived from it by a deletion transformation. For ex- 
ample, 927 TW (72) ON NPR NI 7? OTN 039? NX? (A person 
may not enter a military camp unless he is expressly permit- 
ted), which is presumably before the transformation 033” Ne) 
(72) ON °NIS TY? OTN 033° ; 79? TWIT N? ON NIE TD? OTN 
27 nW77 (A person may not enter a military camp if he is not 
expressly permitted; a person may enter a military camp ifhe 
is expressly permitted). 

A concessive sentence is a conditional sentence the con- 
tent of whose apodosis is reversed as far as can be determined 
from its presumed protasis and the subject matter of the whole 
sentence. It also appears to be derived from a double condi- 
tion, where neither the fulfillment nor the lack of fulfillment 
of the condition can change the result. For example, the sen- 
tence NX? — qPw Oy Toyn OX 03) ,23a2n x? - Fw Oy Toyn NX? ON 
2apn (If you don’t defend your own, you will not receive any- 
thing, and even if you defend you own you will not receive 
anything) can be contracted to ToYn OX 03) J? 9y Toyn NX? ON 
Oajm XN» — JPW Yy (If you don’t defend your own and even if 
you defend your own, you will not receive anything). (The in- 
troductory formula for such a structure can be ,”...O8 iN...O%” 
"ON 03())...08 02” ,”...W pai... 72”). If from such a structure 
the condition which is more probable in the context is deleted, 
the result is a concessive sentence: X? - 7?W YY TOYn ON D3 
2apn (Even if you defend your own you will not receive any- 
thing). A concessive sentence can also come from a series of 
conditional sentences in which one element is changed every 
time until the series comprises a wide range of topics the last 
of which is the converse of the first. When only the last is ex- 
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pressed, the rest of the possibilities are understood, deduced 
a fortiori. For example, in ND NOD IPP sIN % IN? ON TDN 
*WIDT NX VaAON (Even if they call me an abolitionist, I shall not 
hand over the Negro), what is also clear is that 772 NON Dy 
ON DD NID NIA NW 7 INP? ON WDA NN VION NP 7921 
2 Oy CNM2w? ON IX PRIA Nw 229 °2 NTP? NX? (All the more 
so, I will not hand over the Negro if they call me names that 
are less derogatory, if they do not use any derogatory names 
against me, or they praise me for it). 


4.53: SENTENCE ADVERBIAL. Some adverbials do not com- 
plement the predicator, but are comments adding details to 
what is said in the sentence as a whole, e.g., [TP NX "AT2Y 7713 
(With my staff I crossed the Jordan), A7P°nNw32 AW] ODT 
(Their journey continued in silence). These are not predica- 
tor adverbials but sentence adverbials or situation adverbi- 
als. A subordinate clause can also realize this function, e.g., 
32? NONI N22 piy7 OYY? 0191 NIT (He went into the heart of 
the matter though he did not intend to do so). Following N. 
Chomsky’s works on transformational grammar, it has been 
claimed by some authors, that in many cases place and time 
adverbials, as well as some other adverbials, should be con- 
sidered as sentence adverbials, e.g., NIX] Ni1VIT 7) (Here the 
girls are nice) (see Rubinstein, Lesonenu, 35). 


4.54: PREPOSITIONS AS INTRODUCERS OF ADVERBIALS. 
Grammars do not give a complete list of prepositions intro- 
ducing classes of adverbials, but a large number can be ex- 
tracted from the examples they give. A fuller list is provided 
of conjunctions introducing subordinate sentences function- 
ing as adverbials. Below is a list of the main prepositions and 
conjunctions serving as introducers to adverbials: 

Place Adverbial: prepositions — 3, 9, d, ON, ON, 9 Sup, 
O nnonn, >y, "aa 2y, 7° by, 729 2y; conjunctions — TWN 017713, 
W 0472 (and other prepositions preceding W Dipi, or DIP 
WR, eg. WW Dir, Y D7 2N). 

Time Adverbial: prepositions — 3, 3, ve 1D, TON, "WON, 7252, 
TY; conjunctions — W ION?, JN, IND, DIV, W OV, w OTP, 
NYE, WMS D2, W IPD, TVD, THY 3, "TD, W nye, w NIN, 
w2?, W Awa, w jot 29, and also the above prepositions (ex- 
cept 3, ?) in combination with W, e.g., W2, WD, WINN, W 1D?, 
or (except 3, ?, 2) in combination with Wx, e.g., "152, WW TY 
TWN2, TWX “TIN, TW. 

Manner Adverbials: prepositions — 3, 3, ?, 0, Tint, 199, 
aan. 

Measure Adverbials: prepositions — 9, TY. 

Cause Adverbials: prepositions - Sawa, nana, v1 nisin, 
3,9, 2233, "797, 2979, YW; conjunctions — 9y, W Ow, ...) 2XIn, 
TY? "2 TY? PY, WD, PY, W TPID, YD’, WINND, W, and 
several of the above prepositions followed by W, e.g., UW 2°23, 
vpn. 

Purpose Adverbials: prepositions - %, 190°, ow, Sawa, "72; 
conjunctions — qv, TWN yn, w 2awa, WTP. 

Conditional Adverbials: prepositions — 9W 77;212; con- 
junctions - DX, °D, W3, W yota, WI? (and other introducers of 
time adverbials) ¥ 1, W 7 bo. 
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Concessive Adverbials: prepositions — 8 2Y, i712; con- 
junctions - 19°DX, WB OY AN, WN, ON 9X, °D ON, 93, 99 oY, 
ON O4, °2 04, °2 4X. 

Result Adverbials: prepositions — TY, 9 7¥, 7) TY, } (in a 
negative sentence or in a rhetorical question); conjunctions — 
WR TY, W TY, WD TY. 

Equative Adverbials: prepositions — 3, 3, 113, 1X3; con- 
junctions — 0 7772, ¥ MY79, Y M2, WH 722, Y TMD 72, YT, 
TWO, W2, W192, Y OW). 

The independent part of the sentence is introduced by 
correlative conjunctions, e.g., ]2, 723, 72, JX. 

Comparative Adverbials: preposition — 1; conjunctions - 
Wd, WN, wa IN’, wn IN. Sometimes the whole sentence 
is a rhetorical question: the comparative adverbial opens with 
a conjunction such as Ji, 177), ON, 737, Noa while the inde- 
pendent part is introduced by a correlative conjunction, e.g., 
PN, WIN] 2p, 792) TaD NON Py, PW 72. 

Below are examples of other uses: 

Instrumental Adverbial: 3 (colloquially also OY) - 730 
wu)? (He hit with a hammer). 

Price Adverbial: 2 (also T¥3) - 271932 137? (They bought 
with a great deal of money). 

Concomitant Adverbial: 3 (also oY) — 2172 WiI72 INY? 
(They went out with a lot of property). 

Coordinate Adverbial: ny - 1120 oY 723 (He went with 
his friend). 

Material Adverbial: 1) — m32>7 °12 PPT (The wall is built 
of bricks). 

Oath or Promise Adverbial: e.g., ¥ °WD1°0, OX NVAN WD, 
vn. 


5: DEPENDENCY WITHIN THE SENTENCE 


In Hebrew, as in other languages, sometimes a word or a 
form involves the appearance of another word or form in the 
same sentence or in a neighboring sentence. The reciprocal 
relationship between the words is called “dependency.” De- 
pendencies within the sentence are classified as (1) concord 
in gender and number (5.11-5.23), (2) concord of determina- 
tion (5.3-5.4), (3) obligatory appearance (5.5), and (4) order 
of parts of sentence (5.6). 


5.11: CONCORD BETWEEN SUBJECT AND PREDICATOR. The 
basic concord rule in Hebrew is the rule requiring that as far 
as possible the predicator should agree in gender and num- 
ber with the subject. When the predicator is a verb, participle, 
or adjective, it always appears in a form agreeing in gender 
and number with the subject (see below 5.14: Lack of Con- 
cord between Subject and Predicator; 5.25: Lack of Concord 
in Adjunct Sentences on instances of lack of concord), e.g. 
nioyy niPyiDT) Dpois mad "yD IW TINT , WNP 7917 (The 
time is short, the work is great, the masters of the house are 
pressing, the female workers are lazy). When the predicator 
is an adjective or participle, agreement of gender between 
subject and predicator in the plural is always determined 
by the singular form of the subject. That is to say, it is irrele- 
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vant whether the plural suffix of the noun is 0° or ni-. If the 
noun is masculine, the plural suffix of the adjective predica- 
tor is always 0”-, e.g., 0°37) NiaNa (The fathers are old), since 
in the singular we have }?7 287, and of course D319 07120 
(The sons are diligent) with a singular 7199 J27. Similarly, with 
a feminine noun the plural suffix of the adjective is always 
ni-, e.g., Niw2? ONnd (The figs are dry), since the singular 
is NWP FINAG, and obviously N37 N1130 (The daughters are 
diligent) with a singular 73799 N33. 

It is different when the predicator is a noun. Nouns do 
not always have gender inflection, nor is the meaning of the 
plural form always the same as that of the singular. There- 
fore, when such a noun realizes the function of predicator, 
it is sometimes impossible for the predicator and subject to 
agree in gender or number, e.g., NIH NIT Ow (Peace is 
Ti9Ni (The stores are the last obstacle). Nevertheless, some- 
times a noun that normally is not inflected for gender did 
receive gender inflection when used in new ways. For ex- 
ample, the noun 2913 (star) was used as predicator for both 
male and female when it was first applied to an actor, e.g., 
9973 221d NT 17a THR (Greta Garbo is a great star). But after 
a time the form 2312 was created, e.g., N12 NT x2? P97 
m?x WW? (Dalia Lavi is an Israel star). 


5.12: PREDICATOR TRANSFORMED INTO ADJUNCT. When 
the predicator is transformed to the function of adjunct (see 
4.31: Morphological Classification of Adjuncts), the agree- 
ment with subject is preserved, i.e., when the predicator in 
the source construction agrees with the subject, the adjunct 
transformed from it agrees in gender and number with its 
nucleus, e.g., "DOT XN? IPT 1010 (The short time was not 
sufficient), UBUD Ni?xyv7 NiPvias (The lazy female workers 
chattered),5? 40°71 737797 INON (Esther the queen was beauti- 
ful). But if the predicator in the source construction is a noun 
that cannot be inflected, then the appositive, which is the re- 
sult of the transformation, does not necessarily agree in gen- 
der and number with its nucleus, e.g., PINTVUTIY ANN bw 
(Peace, our hope, is still far off), Ta¥N NX? ,2°Y?20 , YIP (The 
ground, rocks, will not be tilled). When a predicate containing 
a verb as predicator is transformed into a subordinate sentence 
with the function of adjunct (see 4.38: Relative Clause), the 
predicator continues to agree with the nucleus in gender and 
number, e.g., WIN. WIT Ne [wna pov oT] O77°0 (The 
children [The children played in the courtyard] did not notice 
what was happening), Wn WITT NY, INA IpHwwW OTe 
(The children, who played in the courtyard, did not notice 
what was happening). 


5-13: PREDICATOR TRANSFORMED INTO CIRCUMSTANCE 
ADVERBIAL. Similarly, the circumstance adverbial also agrees 
in gender and number with the subject or object, since it is 
also a transform of the predicator (cf. 4.51: Circumstance Ad- 
verbial). There is also a requirement of concord between a 
circumstance sentence and one of the parts of the indepen- 
dent sentence in which it appears, e.g., N1j?°7212 PPV TIT NT 
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(She spoke, as her eyes were flashing). In many circumstance 
clauses, however, no concord exists, at least in the surface 
structure, e.g., 717 7721 TT WR OD ID0 Viywina Toy (And 
he stood in the path of the vineyard, a fence here and a fence 
here = between two fences). 


5.14: LACK OF CONCORD BETWEEN SUBJECT AND PRE- 
DICATOR. In some instances there is no concord between 
subject and predicator. Usually, this results from a difference 
between the grammatical gender or number of the noun and 
the natural gender or number of the person or entity denoted 
by the noun (Hebrew has no neutral), as in the following 
cases: 

(1) Collective noun. When the noun denotes a group of 
individuals, its form is singular, but its predicator can be in 
the plural, agreeing with the content rather than the form, 
e.g., 092? 18177900 (The group wanted to go. Colloquial). The 
number of collective nouns with this usage seems to be fewer 
in modern Hebrew than in earlier periods of the language. 

(2) Proper nouns that have the plural or dual form are 
always combined with a predicator in the singular and take 
the grammatical gender corresponding to the natural gender 
of the person, e.g., 729 0°21 (Rahamim went off), 730 Won 
(Tamar returned), 723 731 (Jonah went off (when the refer- 
ence is to a male)), 1997 731? (Jonah went off (when the refer- 
ence is to a female)). 

(3) Names of countries are always in the feminine, what- 
ever the form of the noun, e.g., 8193 O72 2Ni YiaN1 (Moab 
surrendered on that day), jn N28 anow o°137 (Egypt sent an 
army to Yemen), 0199 2373 by 9197 JT? (Jordan proclaimed a 
state of emergency), DPW NPY) ANT Naa IN (The United 
States initiated a peace conference). 

(4) Pluralis majestatis. The noun is in the plural not to 
indicate plurality but out of respect to the person designated. 
Modern Hebrew includes in this category 0°78 (God) and 
also 0°7Y3 (owner), e.g., 1797 2U PPD N37] NX? (The owner of 
the dog was not found). 


5.21: PRONOUN CONCORD IN A FOCUSING SENTENCE (EX- 
TRA-POSITION). Gender and number concord in a sentence 
is sometimes not the basic concord between subject and predi- 
cator (5.11-5.13), but the result of a transformation deleting a 
noun and replacing it with a pronoun. The substituted pro- 
noun always agrees in gender and number with the deleted 
noun. Since there is usually another instance of the same noun 
elsewhere in the sentence, the pronoun agrees in gender and 
number to this other instance, as in the example given in 4.26: 
the sentence 1°77" ON 2) ow NY wPRN (Nobody paid any atten- 
tion to the veterans) is transformed into a focusing sentence 
when the noun 0°?°n\0 (the veterans) is taken from its place 
and put initially while in its place is introduced a third person 
masculine plural pronoun, agreeing with it. Since the deleted 
noun followed a preposition, the substituted pronoun also fol- 
lows the preposition and hence is attached to it. The resulting 
sentence is O79°NI7 — OF"2N 7? OW XN? WN (The veterans, no- 
body paid any attention to them). The same applies when the 
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focused part functioned as subject in the source sentence, e.g., 
DVD *]X *Pynid PX X20 (Grandfather never gets tired). When 
the subject is extracted from this sentence and placed initially, 
a third person masculine singular pronoun is introduced in its 
place, agreeing with 830 (Grandfather). Since the noun is not 
preceded by a preposition, neither is the pronoun. The result- 
ing sentence is OYD "JN *PYN IPN NI — N20 (Grandfather, he 
never gets tired). The pronoun agreeing with the focused part 
is called referring pronoun or “binder”. As explained in 4.26: 
Focusing Sentence, the first noun in a focusing sentence is the 
subject and the rest of the sentence is the predicate. Conse- 
quently, the basic concord rule between subject and predicate 
applies here too; the element in the predicate agreeing with 
the subject is the referring pronoun. 


5.22: PRONOUN CONCORD IN A RELATIVE CLAUSE. When 
the predicate of a focusing sentence is transformed into an ad- 
junct sentence (4.38: Relative Clause), the concord between 
subject and predicate is transformed into concord between 
the noun nucleus and the adjunct sentence: — DyP°-N13] OPN 
OPTIDI ONIN IND? 1207 [OPN 2? OW NY WRK (The veter- 
ans [The veterans, nobody paid any attention to them] began 
to organize themselves in separate organizations > ,0°?°Ni 
DTID] DVIINA IND? YT OPN 22 ov NP wenw (The vet- 
erans, to whom nobody paid any attention, began to organize 
themselves in separate organizations). Even when the focused 
part was subject in the source sentence, e.g., 1X NI — X20 
DY) NX *pynia (Grandfather, he never gets tired), the whole of 
the predicate can be transformed into an adjunct sentence. 
However, if there is already subject-predicator concord in this 
sentence, for example when the predicator is a verb or there 
is a copula in the predicate, then this concord is usually suffi- 
cient. In this case, the adjunct sentence does not contain the 
subject pronoun, e.g., NIIN702 PN ,OVD AN PVN WNW ,NIO 
(Grandfather, who never gets tired, smiled forgivingly) and 
not... DNT703 PN DVD AN PYNI WN NNW NIE, or T2IV WNT 
1371 8? , 7773 (The man, who went off on a journey, did not re- 
turn), and not 117 82, 172 720 NII, WNT +t. This does not ap- 
ply to anominal sentence that does not have subject-predica- 


obstacle), cf. 4.24: Identifying Sentence. The relative clause 
formed from the predicate includes the pronoun 073, which 
(The stores, which are the last obstacle, are going up in fire). 
On whether the subject pronoun (JJ, 07, 8°, N17) is copula 
or referring pronoun of a focused part, see below 5.23: Cop- 
ula Concord. 


5.23: COPULA CONCORD. ‘The source of the copula (see 4.22: 
The Copula) is a referring pronoun in a subject-focusing sen- 
tence, cf. the examples in 5.21: Pronoun Concord in a Focus- 
ing Sentence and 5.22: Pronoun Concord in a Relative Clause. 
However, the subject pronoun is also used in sentences where 
the focused part is not felt to be emphasized in any way (4.24: 
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Identifying Sentence). This appears to have happened for two 
reasons: 

(1) Subject-focusing sentences became common in nom- 
inal sentences in the present tense by analogy with nominal 
sentences in the past and future tenses, that is speakers tended 
to insert a word agreeing with subject in gender and num- 
ber between subject and predicator, or more precisely, to link 
such a word to the predicator (not necessarily putting it be- 
fore the predicator) as they do with sentences in the past or 
future. Since this word (an inflected form of 777 (be)) does not 
introduce any emphasis to the sentence in the past or future, 
the emphasis is also lost in sentences with subject pronouns 
in the present tense. 

(2) In certain constructions that lack subject-predicate 
concord, and particularly in sentences without a predicator 
the desire for “leveling” activates speakers, i.e., the need is felt 
to add something that will produce subject-predicate con- 
cord, in order that such constructions can enter the regular 
framework of Hebrew sentences, in which there is subject- 
predicator concord. We can explain in this way the obligatory 
appearance of the pronoun as a copula in sentences such as 
0°37 17392 N17: 7397 (The delay is in the production of fertil- 
izers), 12W2 NT moya (The rise is in salary), which are trans- 
formed from sentences 0°3¥7 79372 1357 “yD (X is lagging 
in the production of fertilizers), 17 127 (The salary rose) 
respectively. (See E. Rubinstein, for another explanation.) 
Usually the copula agrees with the subject. However, there 
are cases where the copula agrees with the predicator, when 
several words separate the subject from the copula and the 
copula is next to the predicator. In the colloquial language, 
and sometimes in writing, some use NNT, 73, 373, 7 (or °NNT) 
as copula. There is also quite frequent use of 133 or 19377 and 
other inflected forms of 737 as copula. 


5.24: OTHER CASES OF CONCORD. (1) A possessive pro- 
noun agreeing with a noun mentioned after it is to be found 
in the double construct state: WRd ou im°2 (the man’s house), 
ovina by ont (the parents’ dread), cf. 4.34: The Construct 
Structure. 

(2) A pronoun attached to a preposition and referring 
to a noun mentioned after it is to be found in the apposition 
structure XYPY 21 2y Poy 1X (They said about him, about 
Rabbi Akiva), cf. 4.37: Apposition. 

(3) A demonstrative pronoun introducing an identify- 
ing sentence agrees in gender and number with the noun ap- 
pearing as part of the complement in the identifying sentence, 
and not with the noun in the preceding sentence to which the 
pronoun refers, e.g., TON Py TT VIN ,WVIT? T2NwT (The ques- 
tion is well-known, but this is a different matter); AWN T7705 i 
(... this is a new paragraph); O°Wi7} 0°927 Tx (... these are 
matters that are well-known), cf. also 6.12: Demonstrative 
Pronouns. The same applies if the reference is to something 
mentioned after the identifying sentence, e.g., 7113 NNT (This 
is the law) or 0°97 128 (These are the statutes), when the de- 
tails come after such a sentence. 
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The demonstrative pronoun J can be attached to an un- 
determined noun or to an undetermined construct state. The 
noun or construct state then becomes determined. That is to 
say, 7-12 is equivalent to 1°39 and Ay O°238 12 to ONT 2. 
Agreement in gender and number between pronoun and pre- 
ceding noun is obligatory. 


5.25: LACK OF CONCORD IN ADJUNCT SENTENCES. (1) Ad- 
junct content-sentences (see 4.38: Relative Clause), which 
are not transformed from a predicate but from an object sen- 
tence (on which there is no obligatory concord in gender and 
number with anything outside the sentence), do not require 
concord with the noun nucleus transformed from the verb- 
predicator in the source sentence. 

(2) Introductory expressions, especially for adverbial sen- 
tences (see 4.54: Prepositions as Introducers of Adverbials), 
e.g., Y DIP, YW TYW, W JDX2. The sentence subordinated by such 
an expression does not include a referring pronoun agree- 
ing with DPD, TYW, JDX, etc., e.g., PV TT ANT WHI OVD 2D 
(every time that he felt depressed). It means that the noun 
in the introductory expression loses its semantic force, in 
whole or in part, and becomes entirely or virtually a gram- 
matical word. Its “adjunct sentence” is not really an adjunct 
sentence. The introductory expression can also subordinate 
a sentence with a different function, for example as subject, 
e.g. 2287? NDY OY ONIW? NDI INNA AYwWH TY?AT N? ONT 
(Has the time when the wisdom of Israel will be united with 
the language of Israel not come?). 

(3) Pronoun substitute. In some adjunct sentences the 
place adverbial OW (there) replaces a pronoun attached to 
a preceding preposition, e.g., O°? OW IDDIONAW i700... 
(the window where the doves crowded, literally the window 
which doves crowded there). The substitution of OW for an 
inflected preposition is found in the Bible, e.g., TWX ,J¥1) YIN 
Maw OINN NI °IN (the land of Canaan, where I shall bring 
you). 

(4) If in the source the nucleus was the object of NX 
in the adjunct sentence, the appearance of NX with an in- 
flected pronoun agreeing in gender and number with the 
nucleus is not obligatory. For stylistic reasons it is nor- 
mally omitted, unless the omission will lead to ambigu- 
ity. For example, 1292 N17? IX PI DA yaw Tn (material 
that he heard from his teachers or read in the past) and not 
7292 INIX NP IN Pia °b1 INiN yrww IN (Literally, material 
that he heard it from his teachers or read it in the past). It is 
normally possible to add in any such adjunct sentence the 
preposition Nx inflected to agree with the nucleus. 

(5) When the nucleus is a verbal noun or abstract noun 
with the same root as the predicator in the adjunct sentence. 
In such a case there is no referring pronoun in the adjunct 
sentence, e.g., 72 ¥y NZaNNOW 2INT (the mourning which she 
mourns for her son). This phenomenon is presumably con- 
nected with the characteristics of the internal object. 

(6) “Space words.” When the nucleus is only required for 
grammatical purposes, namely for the attachment of an ad- 
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junct sentence, words devoid of semantic content, such as in- 
definite pronouns or demonstrative pronouns, e.g., 1, 2, 7, 
or words with a very general semantic content, e.g., 127 (thing), 
72 (fact) are used. Such a nucleus does not require the pres- 
ence of a referring pronoun in the adjunct sentence that is at- 
tached to it, whether the nucleus sums up what is said before or 
whether it comes after an obligatory preposition as introduc- 
tion to what is to follow. For example: NON NX 72 TN NIN? 
AYIDT NS Nw Jind yow NNW nD ,TTyDN2 OD DIN NIT OST 
(She told Father that he is eating lunch today at a restaurant, 
which he heard in submissive silence). However, sometimes 
the “space words” are not entirely devoid of semantic content 
and denote something more than a word like 127 or 172y, 
eg., SW PIND PAW TN|T N27 Wa NTT? Mw Ova nNona 
inn (At the end of seventy years following the dethronement 
of the Portuguese monarchy, a date which fell yesterday...) or 
194179 1939 72.2793 IN Nw Dip 117 7392 Wan} xiv (He was 
imprisoned in a concentration camp, a place where he died 
or was killed between 1939 and 1941). 


5.3: Determiner Concord 

Determination is not recursive. It follows that the four meth- 
ods of determination exclude each other: (1) the definite ar- 
ticle; (2) a proper name; (3) a noun in combination with a 
possessive pronoun; (4) a nomen regens in the construct state. 
Determiner concord exists between a nucleus-noun and an 
adjective serving as its adjunct, i.e., either both words are de- 
termined or neither are determined: ?9n 773 (smooth paper), 
Peni 130 (the smooth paper). In mishnaic Hebrew and to 
some extent in biblical Hebrew it is possible for the adjunct 
to be determined while its nucleus is not determined, e.g., 
oy 077 (the evil waters), JiD°n7 O? (the Mediterranean Sea), 
*wwWH OF (the sixth day). This phenomenon is seldom found 
in modern Hebrew. Determiner concord does not have its 
source in the deep grammar. It is a surface phenomenon: the 
adjunct adjective receives determination even though the 
predicator, which served as its source, was not determined. 
The cause of determination is attraction: determination of the 
noun attracts determination of the adjunct adjective attached 
to it. The attraction of the definite article from the noun to 
the adjunct applies even to a demonstrative pronoun follow- 
ing a noun with the definite article (see section 5.24: Other 
Cases of Concord), since corresponding to 57 N°3 (this house) 
we can have 73 1°23 without a difference in meaning being 
felt between these phrases. The same applies to the construct 
state relationship. Here too if the noun is determined by the 
definite article and the pronoun 77} follows, the article is also 
attached to the pronoun 737 O°33N7 2 — AT O°12N8 173 (this 
house of stone). In the phrase 773 1°37 there is therefore a 
double determination. This is a clear example of redundancy, 
unique in determination, since determination is not recur- 
sive, i.e., a noun that is already determined cannot accept ad- 
ditional determination. 


5.4: Restrictions on Determination 
The non-recursiveness means that the definite article can- 
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not be combined with a proper name, nor with a noun with 
an inflected possessive, nor with a nomen regens; a proper 
name cannot be combined with the definite article (unless the 
name has been changed into a common name, or if the defi- 
nite article is part of the name, e.g., 773, 713977 (the Jordan, 
the Lebanon)) nor with a possessive pronoun and it cannot 
be a nomen regens; a noun inflected for the possessive can- 
not be a proper name (unless it became an independent item, 
not connected with the common noun), cannot be combined 
with the definite article, and cannot be a nomen regens; a no- 
men regens cannot be a proper name unless it is a shortened 
name, e.g., JW for JPR? Fw, Nem for TTI NM; it can- 
not be combined with the definite article or with a possessive 
pronoun, but if the construct state is taken to be a compound 
the definite article can precede it, e.g., 2271790 (the football). 
It should be added, however, that two (or more) people with 
the same name may be referred to with a definite article pre- 
ceding the name in plural “nwa -nw? Determination by 
the demonstrative pronoun 7, which may precede or follow 
the noun, does not come under this rule: 77 can come in ad- 
dition to the above four methods. But if 73 follows a noun 
with the definite article or the construct state with the defi- 
nite article, the definite article must precede: 373 (see 5.3: De- 
terminer Concord). When 7 follows a noun determined by 
another method, the definite article is not obligatory but op- 
tional: 7} °y2iD (or, ATI °Y2iD) (my hat), 47 OFAN, 77 OF72N 
(this Abraham), but 57 n?2 (this house) — 47 0338 72, 733 Wat 
(this house of stone) — 473 0°33N7 0°32. 


5.5: Obligatoriness 

Obligatoriness in the widest sense refers to the obligatory ap- 
pearance of a word or form as a result of the existence of an- 
other word or form in the same sentence. It signifies roughly 
what is signified by “dependency” in the sentence but from the 
standpoint of one element in the dependency, either the active 
element or the passive one. For example, when the word 71708 
(yesterday) appears in a verbal sentence the verb normally is in 
the past. Here, what has been made obligatory is the element 
signifying that the verb is in the past form, while what made it 
obligatory is the word i7nx. A further instance is the infini- 
tive following certain auxiliaries, e.g., iby, ivy, 119, PAXNI 
(cf. 4.45: Infinitive as Object). Other auxiliaries require either 
an infinitive or a certain form of the verb, i-e., a participle, or 
a verbal noun, e.g., pia? yenn (they began to understand), 
abe bela) yonna (they began understanding), 727? v°yii (he 
spoke less, literally: he lessened to speak), 11272 w’yii (liter- 
ally: he lessened in speech). In a narrow and more usual sense, 
obligatoriness is used to denote the obligatory appearance of 
a particular preposition when there is in the same sentence 
a particular verb requiring the preposition. For example, the 
appearance of the preposition 3 is required by the verb YVanwI 
(cf. 4.41: Obligatory Complement and Obligatory Preposi- 
tion). Compared with English, the rules are less stringent in 
this respect, since there are various cases when certain “obliga- 
tory” prepositions can be omitted without affecting the mean- 
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ing of the verb. In most cases when an obligatory preposition 
is retained, the meaning of the verb without the preposition 
differs discernibly from its meaning with the preposition, e.g., 
?27 (burn) - "108 727 (pursue after); 273N7 (roll) — 2 23237 
(change to). When the verb does not have another meaning, 
then under certain conditions the obligatory preposition can 
be omitted, e.g., 2 after }12N7 (intend) can be omitted before a 
subordinate sentence beginning with ¥, e.g., INJINW "ANIA (1 
intended you to come). It is also possible to retain the prepo- 
sition ? here, but it would then be necessary to add a space- 
word between ? and W, e.g., INiINW 722 "ANNI, cf. 5.25, (6): 
Lack of Concord in Adjunct Sentences - “Space Words.” This 
area of degrees of obligatoriness, i.e., when the obligatory 
preposition can be omitted, has not been sufficiently inves- 
tigated in Hebrew. The preposition MX is required (after cer- 
tain verbs) only before a determined noun (it may be omitted, 
however, for stylistic reasons) but if an undetermined noun 
follows, its omission is obligatory. Some phrase the rule differ- 
ently: “Before an undetermined noun the obligatory preposi- 
tion NX is changed to the obligatory preposition ©.” Obliga- 
tory prepositions are retained in many cases when the verb 
is converted into a verbal noun, e.g., O° 00 NINID IN FTI 
(the pursuit after the pleasures of life), 73302 911735 (the 
contempt for danger). This area too requires further inves- 
tigation. 


5.6: The Order of the Parts of the Sentence 

Concord between different parts of the sentence in gender, 
number, and person; marking of the subject pronoun in the 
verb form (Morphology - 19. The Inflection of the Verb); 
presence of prepositions, particularly presence of NX to mark 
the “direct object” - all these allow a reduction in Hebrew of 
restrictions on the order of the parts of the sentence. While 
comprehensive investigations have not been undertaken into 
the order of parts of the sentence in modern Hebrew, it is pos- 
sible to say in general that word order is fairly free, and usually 
what the speaker wishes to emphasize he says at the beginning 
of the sentence. Below is given a list of restrictions (more or 
less accepted by all) on the order of the parts of the sentence. 
Nevertheless, in some instances the strict observance of them 
is more a matter of style than of syntax. The influence of word 
order in other languages can sometimes be discerned. 

(1) When the sentence begins with an object or adver- 
bial and the predicator is a verb, the predicator follows the 
object or adverbial and the subject comes after the predicator. 
The rule applies particularly when the verb is in the past or 
future, e.g., MINT P2DA VinnK — (Yesterday sailed the boat) 
OPONN 1°2DI1 PINT — (The boat sailed yesterday). In colloquial 
Hebrew, sometimes in writing also, there are cases where this 
rule is not kept. 

When two complements of the predicator occur in the 
sentence, for example two different objects or an object and 
an adverbial, the speaker is free to give them in any order. But 
if one of them is an inflected preposition, i.e., the complement 
includes a personal pronoun, the inflected preposition pre- 
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cedes the second complement. If both of them are inflected 
prepositions, the order is free, unless one of the words is NX 
with a pronominal inflection, in which cases it comes first. 
For example: 91M 72° NX °MN1 (I saw the child yesterday); 
72° NN VinNN °PN (I saw yesterday the child) — but: °"M°X7 
ODOM inix (I saw him yesterday) and not inix ViMNN YN 
(literally: I saw yesterday him). *ninxd TOT NX °nNP? (I took 
the book from my sister); 1997 08 "Ninx? mn? (I took from 
my sister the book) — 7137979 inix "nN? (I took it from her) and 
not iNix 737279 "nN? (literally I took from her it). 

(3) Interrogative words, coordinating conjunctions, 
and the various subordinating conjunctions appear at the 
beginning of the sentence, whether the sentence is inde- 
pendent or subordinate. But a few subordinating words 
such as 2, iP) by, 12 ON, sometimes occur not at the begin- 
ning of the sentence they are connecting but within it, e.g., 
N2.N? VIT2 nix NNW 122 (Therefore I asked him why he did 
not come), 82 X? y377 AP) by ,inix now (I asked him, there- 
fore, why he did not come). The coordinating word 03 (also) 
links the word after it to one of the words preceding it in that 
sentence or in a preceding sentence. Hence, 04 can appear in 
various places in the sentence. In speech 04 sometimes occurs 
after the word it is linking (undoubtedly under the influence 
of foreign languages). For example: °n'72x[}] °n’nw o3 (I ate 
[and] also I drank); X°w37 03 OW 77 (Also the president was 
there). The latter sentence implies a previous statement that 
others were there. 

(4) There is still no adequate investigation in modern 
Hebrew of the order of the parts of the noun phrase, i.e., the 
order of the various adjuncts relative to the nucleus. But if 
there is no special reason for changes, the order seems to be 
as given below (the degree of confidence in this order is suffi- 
ciently high for the first five parts, though in the rest it is less; 
the parentheses denote that it is possible to omit that part and 
pass on to the next, and still preserve a noun phrase): (quan- 
tity adjunct +) noun phrase nucleus (+ nomen rectum adjunct) 
(+adjective adjunct) (+separate possessive pronoun adjunct) 
(+demonstrative pronoun) (+prepositional phrase adjunct) 
(+appositional adjunct) (+subordinate sentence adjunct). For 
example: 717 NIN ,PIAND OTA PY OWINA WsT yA WwW 
£1929) ,-VIIW yD? 1°72 1y°aTW (Those two new woolen coats of 
mine from England, my uncle's gift, which arrived exactly a 
week ago, have disappeared; literally: Two coats of wool - new 
— mine - those - from England - the gift of my uncle - which 
arrived exactly a week ago — have disappeared). “A special rea- 
son for change” (above) includes the wish for emphasis, an af- 
terthought, and the length of the adjunct, particularly when 
it is a subordinate sentence. An attached possessive pronoun 
may accompany any noun. 

(5) Any noun can be placed initially as a focused part (cf. 
4.26: Focusing Sentence). Though as a result the general word 
order is changed, within the source sentence now serving as 
predicate the word order remains as it was, with the referring 
pronoun taking the place of the focused noun, cf. also 6.322: 
Word Order as Indication of Subordination. 
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6: LINKS BEYOND THE SENTENCE 


Although speech consists not only of the combination of 
words, but also of the combination of sentences, the links 
between sentences in the same discourse have not been de- 
scribed in books on syntax, and in fact have not been given 
a linguistic description at all. Those dealing with the combi- 
nation of sentences do so within theories of rhetoric or com- 
position and pay attention not to grammatical questions but 
to literary and logical structure. In this respect some changes 
occurred in the early 1950s, when Z.S. Harris began linguistic 
analyses of a whole discourse, which can include much more 
than one sentence and can sometimes consist of a dialogue 
between two or more speakers. In doing so, even though some 
previous scholars had already dealt with this topic, he laid the 
foundations for the development of modern linguistic views 
on deep structure. As stated in the section 3.1: Structural Anal- 
ysis above, there are few descriptions in Hebrew as yet which 
are based on those assumptions, still there are works in He- 
brew that describe some of the material related to the problem 
of links beyond the sentence, for example the uses of the vari- 
ous subordinating conjunctions. The following survey covers 
these topics: (1) anaphoric references in sequentially related 
sentences; (2) elliptical sentences related to previous sentences; 
(3) ways of combining sentences. 


6.1: Anaphoric Reference in Sequentially Related 
Sentences 

6.11: PERSONAL PRONOUNS. Those rules of pronoun con- 
cord applying within the sentence, e.g., in a focusing sen- 
tence or in a relative clause, apply also when the pronoun is 
in a different sentence, which follows the one with the noun, 
even though the two sentences do not have any other gram- 
matical links. Moreover, the pronoun in the new sentence (if 
indeed the second instance of the noun has been deleted and 
a pronoun has replaced the noun) normally cannot be omit- 
ted as happens under certain conditions in adjunct sentences. 
Thus, the deletion of the second instance of a noun and its re- 
placement by a personal pronoun happens not only in a fo- 
cusing sentence or in a relative clause but in general, whether 
the first noun is in the same sentence (in surface structure) 
or in a preceding sentence. The personal pronoun therefore 
agrees in gender and number with the noun, even though 
only the first instance of the noun remains. For example: 
1907 I> WW T9 .TeeT NN MPN (I saw the child. The child 
returned to school), 1997 1°29 0 NIM 27290, NN MNT (I saw 
the child. He returned to school). 


6.12: DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. (1) A demonstrative 
appearing in a sequentially related sentence but not func- 
tioning as adjunct sometimes refers back to a noun in a 
previous sentence. However, if its function in the sequen- 
tially related sentence is that of subject or predicator, it must 
agree in gender and number with the predicator or sub- 
ject respectively of the sequentially related sentence and 
not with the noun in the preceding sentence to which it re- 
fers (cf. 5.24, (3): Other Cases of Concord). For example: 
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HON "IND TP AY” PTA DN IIx °NNIT (I brought him to 
the apartment. “This will be your home,” I said). The same 
applies to the demonstrative 71) and its inflectional variants, 
e.g, MID PPD TY AYN IPS jy OPPS My > w> (I have 
ten rotten clerks; I don’t want another clerk like that). (See H. 
Rosén, ‘Ivrit Tova, for another explanation.) 

(2) Sometimes the demonstrative does not refer to a 
noun in the preceding sentence, but to the whole of the con- 
tent of the sentence or to a part of it. In such a case there is 
no requirement for concord with a particular element in the 
preceding sentence. Generally the demonstrative is then 111, 
e.g. WY AYWA MA Ay yw? W2W O29 (The children went 
to bed. That was at ten). A sequentially related sentence with 
such a structure can introduce stories, e.g., ...7232 71 7 (It 
happened at Hanukkah). By doing so, the narrator plunges 
the reader straight into the story, making him feel that he is 
not at the beginning of the story. Another possible explana- 
tion: 17 refers in these cases to something unknown which is 
to be explained later, so that the reader becomes anxious to 
know what is coming. 

(3) The definite article should also be mentioned here, 
since its appearance before a noun indicates a reference 
to the previous appearance of the noun and confirms that 
the two instances of the noun have the same referent, e.g., 
TW] DD NTT WNT OT) Aw IPN pry PND TPT WRN (There was 
a man in the land of Uz, whose name was Job. And that man 
was perfect and upright). The fact that sometimes the definite 
article appears before the first appearance (in surface struc- 
ture) of a noun does not invalidate this claim, since in such a 
case it may be supposed that a previous sentence containing 
a non-determined instance of the noun has been deleted as a 
result of a transformation. Here belong also various adjuncts, 
restrictive and nonrestrictive alike (4.32: Restrictive and Non- 
restrictive Adjunct). There is no doubt that the sentences in 
which these appear are linked to preceding sentences, whether 
they are retained or deleted. 


6.2: Fragmentary Sentences 

Usually every sentence has two parts, a subject and a predicate. 
However, in Hebrew, as in other languages, there are short sen- 
tences that cannot be divided in this way. Some have called 
them single-element sentences, analyzing them according to 
their surface structure. But from the point of view of deep 
grammar they should be considered as remnants of normal 
sentences, with subject and predicate, from which some parts 
(subject and/or predicate or parts of the latter) have been de- 
leted. Here belong expressions of agreement with or opposi- 
tion to a preceding sentence (usually said by another speaker), 
e.g, J2 (Yes!), x} (Nol), "218 (Perhaps!), these being remnants 
of the predicate. Sentences such as 07 .Wiw «077 (Wind. Sun. 
Warm.) are used in literature and not necessarily in sequen- 
tially related sentences. The part that would complete them 
and make them into proper sentences has been omitted, be- 
cause it can be understood or because it is unimportant, and 
not because it has been mentioned previously. 
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6.3: Sentence Connection 

Two juxtaposed and linked sentences may be related in one 
of two ways: (1) The two sentences have equal status syntacti- 
cally and are linked by coordination (see 3.14: The Compound 
Sentence above); (2) The two sentences have a different syn- 
tactic status, one of them being subordinate to the other (see 
3.15: The Complex Sentence above). 


6.31: COORDINATION. It is customary to classify the kind 
of relations between two coordinated sentences by the re- 
lation of the content of the sequentially related sentence to 
that of the preceding sentence. The relation may be (1) addi- 
tion; (2) contrast; (3) alternative; (4) explanation or conclu- 
sion; (5) result. 

Coordinated sentences may be juxtaposed without a co- 
ordinating marker between them (asyndetic coordination), 
but generally in modern Hebrew the coordination is marked 
by a coordinator (syndetic coordination). Some coordinators 
mark only one of the above types of coordination, others mark 
more than one kind. Coordinations of types (1) and (3) can 
comprise more than two consecutive sentences. In that case 
the coordinator can come merely between the last sentence 
and the one preceding it. When the coordination is expressed 
without a coordinator, it generally requires a special intona- 
tion, particularly for coordinations of explanation and result, 
and a significant pause before the sequentially related sentence 
suggests the content-type of the coordination. Sometimes 
the coordination is marked by a coordinator before the first 
sentence. Every such coordinator has available a correlative 
between that sentence and the sequentially related sentence, 
€.8.5 +oOA ON 7D ,.06f277 x» (Not only... but also...). Sometimes, 
however, the correlative is omitted, the speaker being content 
with the appropriate intonation. 

‘The coordinators: 

(1) coordination of addition: ... 02... 5 ...1... 3 NPN wT ND 
woo 5 DR; DR (1); UW NPN TY NOL... HIN. DI NPN PIN... 
5 eR (ON 7D) PN? 5 W NPN ...7I2D ND... 

(2) coordination of contrast: ...09X... 5 selee 5 ee PR 5 


ODN sce]? 5 cee Nee 5 ee DZIN 5s NPN DN 5 DN ODN? 
(3) coordination of alternative: ...W IX ...W IN; ...58 ...W IN; 
(4) coordination of reason or conclusion: ...W ]N/...3 
TW... 5. MOTD 


(5) coordination of result: ...]2°D'?... $ JD PY... 3 JDP 


6.32: SUBORDINATION. A subordinated sentence realizes 
a function within another sentence (see 3.15: The Complex 
Sentence above). From the point of view of the other sen- 
tence “a link outside the sentence” does not apply, but from 
the point of view of the subordinated sentence that is the na- 
ture of the link. 

Subordination is chiefly marked in Hebrew by words 
exclusively used to mark subordination, by words that mark 
either coordination or subordination, and by the order of the 
sentence elements, whether within the subordinated sentence 
or in the place of the subordinated sentence within the super- 
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ordinate sentence. Intonation is also criterial for the nature 
of the sentence, but since descriptions of Hebrew intonation 
have not yet been published there will merely be occasional 
comments in this area. The following survey will cover only 
(1) words marking subordination; (2) the order of the sen- 
tence elements. 


6.321: Subordinators. W is the most general subordinator. It 
can introduce an adjunct sentence and an object sentence 
(after verbs of saying), and can combine with other words 
to introduce various adverbial sentences (cf. 4.54: Preposi- 
tions as Introducers of Adverbials). In historical grammar 
W is considered to have evolved from an ancient demonstra- 
tive pronoun, the ancient subordination marker 1 (found in 
biblical Hebrew) being pointed to as a transitional form be- 
tween demonstrative pronoun and subordination marker. But 
even if this claim can be proved right historically, it should 
not be taken into account in a consideration of the func- 
tion of Y in modern Hebrew. It now serves solely as a sub- 
ordination marker and there is no trace in it of an ancient 
demonstrative pronoun. No concord of any kind applies 
between it and what precedes it, and therefore it does not 
serve as “substitute for the subject,’ as some authors have 
alleged. 

Wx. Although this word is typical of biblical Hebrew 
(where Y appears only in late passages), modern Hebrew 
uses it too. Indeed, "WX is found in all levels of the contem- 
porary language, particularly as a stylistic variant for ¥, when 
the latter occurs too often for the speaker's taste. This varia- 
tion is restricted, since Y cannot be replaced in all its uses by 
WX, this being one of the reasons for the relative infrequency 
of WX as compared with ¥ in literary modern Hebrew. WX 
cannot introduce the following structures which are related 
in deep structure and can be transformed from one another: 
(1) adjunct content-sentences (see 4.38: Relative Clause); 
(2) object sentences which can be transformed into ad- 
junct content-sentences; (3) subject sentences derived from 
such object sentences by the change of the predicator 
verb from active to passive, or by its replacement by modal 
predicators such as 340 (good), 15? (fine), 8190 (would that), 
220 (a pity), which express the attitude of the speaker to 
what is said in the subordinated part. The following are ex- 
amples: 


Object content-sentence Adjunct content-sentence 


nyaiv nw ony? NII nw Ay PA 
(I knew that Ruth works) (the knowledge that Ruth 
works) 
Subject content-sentence Subject content-sentence 
nyziy nw av navi nw vi 
(It's good that Ruth works) (It became known to me that 
Ruth works) 


In such sentences WX can only be used exceptionally, in highly 
rhetorical language. Likewise, 1WX does not introduce indirect 
speech, and generally it does not precede the participle. 
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») introduces indirect speech, adjunct content-sentences, 
object sentences from which adjunct content-sentences can be 
transformed, and subject sentences derived from these object 
sentences by a change of the verb-predicator from active to 
passive. ’) therefore is used in all structures not open to WX. 
However, °) cannot introduce a subject sentence when the 
predicator is an initial modal expression such as °81?7 (would 


tive clauses. Another function of °D is to introduce adverbial 
sentences of cause (and in biblical Hebrew, also time and con- 
dition adverbials). 

J introduces relative clauses that begin with the parti- 
ciple form of the verb, which agrees in gender and number 
with the nucleus. 

) mostly marks coordination rather than subordina- 
tion. However sometimes, and especially in literature, it in- 
troduces a sentence that is or seems to be subordinated to 
the preceding sentence, when the subordinate sentence is 
one of circumstance, comparison, result, or purpose, e.g., 
NIP] PLP) FIT? NB? Wad (The lad went out and his hands were 
empty) - circumstance; DOW UNIWT) ANID Awws ANT wewa 
(The sun shone, the acacia blossomed, and the slaughterer 
slaughtered) — comparison; 7? 7297) 0°11 Wipa (Seek mercy 
and you will be forgiven) — result; 2733) tvy3 779 (What shall 
we do and we shall be saved?) - purpose. See also 4.54: Prep- 
ositions as Introducers of Adverbials. 


6.322: Word Order as Indication of Subordination. Generally, 
the order of the parts of the sentence in a subordinated sen- 
tence does not differ from that in an independent sentence 
(5.6: The Order of the Parts of the Sentence). But word order 
in relative clauses and conditional sentences may influence the 
nature of the link between them and the sentences in which 
they appear. In conditional sentences the place of the subordi- 
nated sentence may determine the nature of the link, usually 
together with other factors, such as intonation. 

(1) A relative clause beginning with an inflected prep- 
osition that agrees in gender and number with the nucleus 
(see 5.21: Pronoun Concord in Focusing Sentence; 5.22: Pro- 
noun Concord in a Relative Clause) can occur without the 
initial subordinator W (or IW) e.g., PON 14 12 120 NN MN] 
(I saw the house in which your brother lives), as opposed to 
}2°74 PONY 1°27 NX °N1. It is usual to term such a relative 
clause as an asyndetic relative clause, since it lacks an initial 
conjunction. It may be argued that a marker of subordina- 
tion is present, though not the usual ¥, the inflected preposi- 
tion filling also that function besides its function within the 
relative clause. In biblical Hebrew an asyndetic relative clause 
may occur also without this condition e.g,, 12 T718 OF TaN’. A 
relative clause without an inflected preposition may appear 
without a marker of subordination if it has a verb in the fu- 
ture agreeing with the nucleus and preceded by the negative 
participle 73, e.g., IY1YN-73 737K (a faith that cannot be up- 
rooted). It is impossible to add the subordinator Y or some 
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other subordinator in initial position here. In such a structure 
the negative participle 8? can replace 72 but it is then possible 
to add W or WX, e.g., INN? NPY 719 (weight that cannot be de- 
scribed) or INN?-N? 723. 

(2) Conditional sentences (see 4.52: Types of Condi- 
tional Adverbial) can be expressed without an initial condi- 
tional word under certain restrictions: (a) the protasis must 
come first, (b) the predicator must come first in the pro- 
tasis. The absence of the conditional word is usual in legal 
language, e.g., TIMID TIOWT Nanny PD PHN OTS ND (A 
man has found an object, he shall bring it to the nearest po- 
lice station). The future form of the second verb expresses 
not the condition, but the intention of the whole sentence 
to serve as a permanent instruction in all cases to which the 
condition applies. Similar conditional sentences are found 
in literature. However, they are not instructions, but refer 
to recurring events. In these the second verb may also be in 
the past, e.g., ON’2J — DMD NBD ; TONY ONDA — D-IND? NBD 
vax? (He found buttons - he brought them to his mother; he 
found nails - he brought them to his father). Proverbs may 
likewise have this form, e.g., in biblical Hebrew, — TWX N31 
iv x37” (He found a wife - he found a good thing). When 
such sentences are said orally, the conditional sentences have 
characteristic intonation patterns. In the colloquial language, 
too, there may occur conditional sentences without an in- 
troductory conditional word. Only sentence order, word or- 
der, and intonation show them to be conditional, e.g., — 1377 
TPN? NP — IST NP? ,T79N? (They will want — they will eat; they 
won't want - they won't eat). A change of sentence order, of 
word order, or of intonation will necessitate a conditional 
word, ¢.g., INP NX? ON JIN? NASP ON ,19N? (They will eat if 
they want; they will not eat if they don't want). 

[Uzzi Ornan] 


The following is not intended to serve as an exhaustive 
bibliography, but rather as an aid to the interested reader seek- 
ing additional information. It includes entries of three types: 

(1) General research works on Hebrew linguistics and 
contemporary language problems. 

(2) Publications containing particularly extensive bib- 
liographical material. 

(3) Publications presenting a wide variety of ap- 
proaches. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. GENERAL WORKS: FE. Koenig, Histo- 
rischkritisches Lehrgebaeude der hebraeischen Sprache und historisch- 
comparative Syntax der hebraeischen Sprache, 3 vols. (1881-97); E. 
Kautzsch (trans. A.E. Cowley), Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar (19107*); 
H. Bauer and P. Leander, Historische Grammatik der hebraeischen 
Sprache des Alten Testaments, 3 vols. (1918-22); G. Bergstraesser, 
Wilhelm Gesenius’ hebraeische Grammatik, 3 vols. (1918-29); M.B. 
Sznejder, Torat ha-Lason béhitpattéhutah, 2 vols. (1923-40); $.8. 
Kantoroviz, Diqduq ha-Safa ha-‘ivrit lé-kol Signoneha, 2 vols. (1928); 
M.H. Segal, A Grammar of Mishnaic Hebrew (1927); idem, Diqduq 
léson ha-Misna (1936); M. Lambert, Traité de grammaire hebraique 
(1938); Y. Avinery, Hekal Rashi, 4 vols. (1940-49); D. Yellin, Diqduq 
ha-Lason ha-‘ivrit (1942); P. Jotion, Grammaire de V’hébreu biblique 
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(19477); P. Jotion-T. Muraoka, Z. Har-Zahav, Diqduq ha-Lagon ha- 
‘writ, 6 vols. (1951-55); N.H. Tur-Sinai, ha-Lason wé-ha-Sefer, 3 vols. 
(1954-59); B. Klar, Mehqarim wé-‘iyyunim ba-Lason, ba-Sira u-va- 
Sifrut (1954); W. Chomsky, Hebrew the Eternal Language (1952; Heb., 
1967); R. Meyer, Die hebraeische Grammatik (19557, 1966"), adaption 
of G. Beer’s Grammar; E.Y. Kutscher, Ha-Lason wé-ha-Reqa‘ ha- 
LéSoni Sel mégillat YéSa‘yahu (1959); A. Sperber, A Historical Gram- 
mar of Biblical Hebrew (1966); A. Kaser (ed.), BalSanut Hissuvit (1969); 
R. Macuch, Grammatik des Samaritanischen Hebraeisch (1969, see 
Z. Ben-Hayyim, in: Biblica, 52 (1971)); C. Rabin, in: Current Trends 
in Linguistics, vol. 6 (1971), 304-46. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. 
Mishor, “The Tense System in Tannaitic Hebrew” (dissertation, Heb. 
Univ., 1983); N. Braverman, “Ha-Milliyot ve-Toarei ha-Poal Bilson ha- 
Tanna’im” (“Particles and Adverbs in Tannaitic Hebrew (Mishnah 
and Tosefta),” dissertation, Heb. Univ. Jerusalem (1995); P. Joiion, A 
Grammar of Biblical Hebrew, trans. and rev. by T. Muraoka, 2 vols. 
(1993). B. PROBLEMS OF MODERN HEBREW: E.M. Lipschuetz, Vom 
lebendigen Hebraeisch (1920); I. Garbell, Fremdsprachliche Einfluesse 
im modernen Hebraeisch (1930); Z. Har-Zahav, Léson Dorenu (1930); 
Y. Klausner, Digduq Qazar Sel ha-‘ivrit ha-HadaSa (1935); Y. Avineri, 
Kibbus ha-‘ivrit bé-Dorenu (1946); Y. Epstein, Hegyone Lason (1947); 
Y. Klausner, Ha-Lagon ha-‘ivrit Lason Hayya (19497); E.M. Lip- 
schuetz, Kétavim, vol. 2 (1949); A. Avrunin, Mehqarim bi-léson Bialik 
wé- Yalag (1953); Z. Ben-Hayyim, “Lason “attiqa bi-Mézi’ut Hadasa; 
in: Lesonenu La‘am, nos. 35-37 (1953); H. Rosén, Ha-‘ivrit Sellanu 
(1956); Y. Klausner, Ha-‘ivrit ha-Hadasa u-veayoteha (1957); Y. Livni, 
Lason Ké-Hilkatah (1957); A. Bar-Adon, LéSonam ha-Médubberet sel 
ha-Yéladim bé-Yisra’el (1959); Y. Perez, ‘ivrit ka-Halaka (19617); R. 
Sivan, Zurot u-Mégammot bé-Hiddus ha-Lason ha-‘ivrit bi-Téqufat 
Téhiyyatah (1963); A. Bendavid, Léson Miqra’ u-LéSon Hakamin (1967- 
697); M. Ben-Asher, Hitgabbérut ha-Diqdugq ha-Normativi (1969). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Bar-Asher, LHébreu Mishnique, études lin- 
guistiques (1999). C. PHONOLOGY AND MORPHOLOGY: E.A. Speiser, 
in: JQR, 16 (1925/26), 343-825 23 (1932/33), 233-65; 24 (1933/34), 9-465 
M. Segal, Yésode ha-Fonetiga ha-‘ivrit (1928); J. Cantineau, in: Bulle- 
tin détudes orientales, 1 (1931), 81-98; L. Gulkowitsch, Die Bildung von 
Abstraktbegriffen in der hebraeischen Sprachgeschichte (1931); E. Porat, 
Léson Hakamim (1938); C. Sarauw, Ueber Akzent und Silbenbildung in 
den aelteren semitischen Sprachen (1939); H. Birkeland, Akzent und 
Vokalismus im Althebraeischen (1940); C. Brockelmann, in: zDMG, 
94 (1940), 332-71; G. Lisowski, Die Transkription der hebraeischen Ei- 
gennamen des Pentateuch in der Septuaginta (1940); Z. Ben-Hayyim; 
in: Lesonenu, 11 (1941), 83-93; E. Bronno, Studien ueber hebraeische 
Morphologie und Vokalismus der Hexapla (1943); D. Yellin, Tolédot 
Hitpattéhut ha-Diqdug ha-‘Tvri (1945); Y. Cantineau, in: Bulletin de la 
Société de Linguistique, 46 (1950), 82-122; R.W. Weiman, Native and 
Foreign Elements in a Language (1950); G.J. Botterweck, Der Triliter- 
ismus im Semitischen (1952); Z. Elner, ‘Al Huqqeha ha-Na‘dlamim Sel 
ha-Négina ha-‘ivrit (1952); V. Christian, Untersuchungen zur Laut- 
und Formenlehre des Hebraeischen (1953); Y.G.P. Gumpertz, Mivtée 
Séfatenu (1953); Z. Ben-Hayyim, Studies in the Traditions of the Hebrew 
Language (1954); I. Garbell, in: Homenaje a Millds-Vallicrosa, 1 (1954), 
647-96; S. Moscati, Preistoria e storia del consonantismo ebraico an- 
tico (1954); Z. Ben-Hayyim, ‘ivrit wa-a’ramit Nosah Soméron, 5 vols. 
(1957-77); H. Rabin, in: Sefer Tur-Sinai (1960), 169-206; idem, in: 
Tarbiz, 30 (1960/61), 99-111; §. Morag, Ha-‘ivrit Se-bé-Fi Yéhude Te- 
man (1963); H. Yalon, Mavo’ lé-Niqqud ha-Misna (1964); K. Koski- 
nen, in: ZDMG, 114 (1964), 16-58; K. Aartun, ibid., 117 (1967), 247-65; 
E. Jenni, Das hebraeische Pi‘el (1968); R. Mirkin, in: LeSonenu, 32 
(1968), 140-52; Y. Kutscher, in: Sefer Zikkaron I-Vinyamin de-Vries 
(1969), 218-51; W. Weinberg, in: HUCA, 40-41 (1969-70), 1-32; E. 
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Bronno, Die Aussprache der hebraeischen Laryngale nach Zeugnissen 
des Hieronymus (1970); J. Blau, On Pseudo-Corrections in Some Semitic 
Languages (1970), 23-42, 114-25. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Yeivin, 
Masoret ha-Lason ha-Ivrit ha-Mistakkefet ba-Nikkud ha-Bavli (1985); 
O. (Rodrig) Schwartzwald, Dikduk u-Metzi'ut ba-Poal ha-Ivri (1981); 
ibid., Perakim be-Morfologiah ivrit (2002); U. Ornan, Ha-millah ha- 
Aharonah: Mangenon ha-Tezurah shel ha-Millah ha-Ivrit (2003). 
D. SYNTAX AND STYLE: S.R. Driver, A Treatise on the Use of the Tenses 
in Hebrew (1892°); E. Koenig, Stilistik, Rhetorik, Poetik in Bezug auf 
die biblische Literatur (1900); Y.H. Taviov, More ha-Signon (19027); J. 
Nodel, Der zusammengesetzte Satz im Neuhebraeischen, auf Grund 
der Mischna, der Tosefta und Midraschim (1928); G.R. Driver, Prob- 
lems of the Hebrew Verbal System (1936); Y. Perez, Tahbir ha-Lason 
ha-‘ivrit (1942); ER. Blake, A Resurvey of Hebrew Tenses (1951); M. 
Gottstein, Tahbirah u-Millonah sel ha-Lason ha-‘ivrit Se-bi-Téhum 
Haspa‘atah Sel ha‘aravit (1951); E. Lemoine, Theorie de lemphase he- 
braique (1951); M.M. Bravmann, Studies in Arabic and General Syn- 
tax (1953); C. Brockelmann, Hebraeische Syntax (1956); ‘U. Ornan, 
in: Lesonenu, 25 (1961), 35-51; E Rundgren, Das althebraeische Ver- 
bum, Abriss der Aspektlehre (1961): E.J. Revell, A Structural Analysis 
of the Grammar of the Manual of Discipline (1962); U. Ornan, Ha- 
Zerufim ha-Semaniyim bi-Léson ha-Sifrut ha-‘ivrit ha-HddaSa (1964); 
Y. Perez, Mispat ha-Ziqqa ba-‘ivrit lé-Kol Téqufoteha (1967); H.B. Ro- 
sén, ‘ivrit Tova (19677); E. Rubinstein, Ha-Mispat ha-Semani (1969); 
Y. Hayon, Relativization in Hebrew (1969); U. Takamitsu, Emphasis 
in Biblical Hebrew (1969); I.E Anderson, The Hebrew Verbless Clause 
in the Pentateuch (1970); E. Rubinstein, Ha-Zeruf ha-Po‘oli (1971). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Abbadi, Tahbir ha-Siyah shel ha-Ivrit 
ha-Hadashah (1988); S. Fassberg, Sugiot be-Tahbir ha-Mikra (1994); 
M.Z. Kaddari, Tahbir ve-Semantikah be-Ivrit she-le-ahar ha-Mikra, 2 
vols. (1991-95). E. LEXICON AND SEMANTICS: J. Levy, Woerterbuch 
ueber die Talmudim und Midraschim, 4 vols. (1876-89); H.Y. Kohut, 
Sefer he-‘aruk ha-Salem me’et Natan Ben-Yehi'el, 8 vols. (1878-92); S. 
Krauss, Griechische und lateinische Lehnwoerter im Talmud, Midrasch 
und Targum, 2 vols. (1898-99); M. Jastrow, A Dictionary of the Tar- 
gumim etc., 2 vols. (1903); F. Brown, S.R. Driver, and C.A. Briggs, A 
Hebrew and English Lexicon of the oT, Based on... Gesenius (1907); E. 
Ben- Yehuda, Millon ha-Lagon ha-‘ivrit ha-Yesana ve-ha-Hadasah, 16 
vols. (1908-50); W. Gesenius, Hebraeisches und aramaeisches Hand- 
woerterbuch ueber das aT (ed. by Buhl; 1921’); Y. Klatzkin, Ozar 
ha-Munnahim ha-Pilosofiyim, 4 vols. (1928-33); S. Krauss, Tosefot 
he~arukh ha-Salem (1937); Y. Kena‘ani, Ozar ha-Lagon ha-‘vrit, 1-11 
vols. (1948-71); L. Koehler, W. Baumgartner, Lexicon in Veteris Tes- 
tamenti libros & Supplementum (1953, 1958, 1967°); F. Zorell, Lexicon 
Hebraicum et Aramaicum Veteris Testamenti (1954); D. Sedan, ’Avne 
Safa (1967); S.E. Loewenstamm, Y. Blau, Ozar Lashon ha-Migqra’ 
(8-0), 3 vols. (1957-60); J. Barr, Semantics of Biblical Language (1961); 
Y.Y. Kutscher, Millim ve-Toldotehen (1961); R. Sappan, Darke ha-Sleng 
(1963); idem, Millon ha-Sleng ha-Yisréeli (1965); Z. Scharfstein, Ozar 
ha-Millim wé-ha-Nivim (1964?); Y. Avineri, Yad ha-Lagon (1965); A. 
Even-Sogan, Millon Hadaia, 5 vols. (1949-52); idem, Ha-Millon he- 
Hadas, 7 vols. (1966-1970); H. Yalon, Mégillot Midbar Yéhuda, Divre 
Lason (1967); Y. Avineri, Génazim Mégullim (1968); N. Stutchkoff, 
Ozar ha-Safa ha-‘Ivrit (1968); M.Z. Qaddari, Ha-Hiyyuv bi-Léson 
ha-Mégillot ha-Génuzot (1968); idem, Mi-Yrusat Yéme ha-Benayim 
(1970); H. Rabin and Z. Radday, ’Ozar ha-Millim (1970). ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: J. Schweka, Rav Millim, Ha-Millon ha-Shalem Ivri- 
Ivri, 6 vols. (also on cD and updated version at: www.cet.ac.il/rav- 
milim) (1997); A. Even-Shoshan, Millon Even-Shoshan: Mehuddash 
u-Me'udkan Lishnot ha-Alpayim (ed. Moshe Azar), 6 vols. (2003). 
F. PERIODICALS: LeSonenu (1929- ); Lesonenu La-‘am (1949- ); 
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Qunteresim le-‘inyene ha-Lason ha-‘ivrit (1937-8, ed. H. Yalon); 
‘Inyene Lason (1942-3, ed. H. Yalon); BalSanut Ivrit Hofsit (1969- ). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mehkarim be-Lashon (1985- ). 


HEBREW IMMIGRANT AID SOCIETY (14s), inter- 
national immigrant and refugee service. HIAS was founded 
in New York City in 1881, when the Russian Emigrant Relief 
Committee, a temporary body established to help Jews escap- 
ing Czarist Russia, formed the Hebrew Emigrant Aid Society. 
The new organization provided meals, transportation, and em- 
ployment counseling to arrivals at New York’s Castle Garden, 
the main immigrant-processing center of that time. In 1882 the 
first Jewish shelter was established on the Lower East Side. In 
1889 the shelter adopted the name Hebrew Sheltering House 
Association and was reorganized by East European Jewish 
immigrants under the Hebrew name, Hachnosas Orchim. In 
1909 the Hebrew Sheltering House Association (1884) and the 
Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society (1902) merged. Responding to 
the growing needs of Jewish immigrants from Eastern Europe, 
the organization soon grew to national dimensions, providing 
help in legal entry, basic subsistence, employment, citizenship 
instruction, and locating of relatives for nearly half a million 
newcomers to the United States during the organization's first 
decade. Under President John L. Bernstein (1917-26), HIAS of- 
fices were opened in Eastern Europe and the Far East. 

In 1927 HIAS joined the Jewish Colonization Associa- 
tion (Ica) and the European Emigdirect to form the collec- 
tively run HiIcEM. Although the economic depression of the 
1930s resulted in demands for additional domestic services 
to Jewish communities all over the world, most of HICEM’s 
efforts were devoted toward financing and assisting emigra- 
tion from Nazi Germany and finding outlets for refugees from 
Eastern and Central Europe in Western Europe and South 
America. HIAS continued its European activities throughout 
World War 11, while imploring Western governments to open 
their gates wider to Jewish war refugees. In 1945 HIAS dis- 
solved its partnership with HICEM, and in 1949 it cooperated 
with the *American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee 
(pc) in forming the Displaced Persons Coordinating Com- 
mittee. As in previous years, HIAS continued to fight against 
restrictive U.S. immigration laws following World War 11, 
and worked with Israel and with other Jewish immigrant 
services. 

In 1954 HIAS merged with the United Service for New 
Americans and the Jpc Migration Department into the United 
H1AS Service, a single international agency which helped 
thousands of East European and North African immigrants — 
especially following the Hungarian revolt of 1956 and the Mid- 
dle East crises of 1956 and 1967 - to find new homes, mainly in 
Western Europe, the United States, and South America. Today 
about 30 percent of H1As’s budget comes from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of State; the remainder comes from private donations. 

During the 1980s there were tensions between H1AS, rep- 
resenting the American Jewish community along with some of 
the Soviet Jewry movement's agencies, and the Israeli govern- 
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ment over whether and how to aid Soviet Jews seeking free- 
dom in countries other than Israel. The Israeli government 
felt that the Soviet Jewry movement was a Zionist movement 
and that since it had issued the visas under which Soviet Jews 
were able to leave, all Soviet Jews should go to Israel and em- 
igrate, if they so chose, from Israel to other countries. HIAS, 
some local federations, and the Union of Councils felt that 
the Soviet Jewry movement was a human rights and human 
freedom issue and therefore, they were prepared to assist So- 
viet Jews just as they assisted Jews leaving other lands of op- 
pression. The divisions were deep. Each side was faithful to 
the truth of their experience. In the end Hr1as helped those 
Soviet Jews who wished to come to the United States directly 
and local federations assisted in the resettlement. 

In addition to its world headquarters in New York City, 
HIAS maintains offices in Buenos Aires, Charlotte, N.c., Dja- 
bal and Goz Amir, Chad, Kiev, Moscow, Nairobi, Quito, Ec- 
uador, Tel Aviv, Vienna, and Washington, D.c. Since its begin- 
nings in 1881, H1AS has helped more than 4.5 million people 
to immigrate to the United States and other countries of safe 


haven around the world. 
[Morris Ardoin (2"4 ed.)] 


HEBREW LANGUAGE. This entry is arranged according to 
the following scheme: 


PRE-BIBLICAL 
BIBLICAL 

THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS 
MISHNAIC 

MEDIEVAL 

MODERN PERIOD 


A detailed table of contents precedes each section. 


PRE-BIBLICAL 


Nature of the Evidence 
The Sources 
Phonology 
Morphology 


Pre-biblical Hebrew, for the purposes of this article, refers to 
the Hebrew language as reflected in written documents up to 
and including the 12" century B.c.£. (Taanach, cf. below). This 
study is limited to an analysis of the written evidence which 
reflects the Hebrew spoken in Palestine during the pre-bib- 
lical period. (No attempt will be made to reconstruct Proto- 
Hebrew (+) forms based on the masoretic Hebrew found in 
the Bible). Evidence of this type exists for the period from the 
mid-20* to the 13" centuries B.C.E. 


Nature of the Evidence 

There is no corpus of texts written in pre-biblical Hebrew, 
but only toponyms and single words transcribed into sylla- 
baries which were not able to render accurately the conso- 
nants and vowel patterns of Hebrew. This material is written 
in the Egyptian and Akkadian syllabaries and care must be 
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exercised in reconstructing the language upon which these 
transcripts are based. 

The Akkadian syllabary (as a result of Sumerian influ- 
ence) was unable to represent gutturals except for h. There- 
fore, these transcriptions cannot help to determine which of 
the Proto-Semitic gutturals were still in use in pre-biblical He- 
brew. However, whenever a guttural was pronounced it was 
usually rendered by an h, e.g., 


nwni — nu-hu-us-tum (EA 69:28) 

DY ha-pa-ru (EA 141:4; also a-pa-ru, EA 143:11) 
yin zu-ru-uh (EA 287:27) 

Wy zu-uh-ru-ma (EA 232:11) 


The Egyptian material, while more faithfully representa- 
tive of the consonantal system, did not have a clearly defined 
vowel system. As far as the vocalization of the Egyptian mate- 
rial is concerned, this study bases itself on W.E. Albright’s Vo- 
calization of the Egyptian Syllabic Orthography (vEso). 

In discussing the verbal scheme of pre-biblical Hebrew, 
it must be carefully determined if a particular form is pure 
Canaanite, or whether it is in fact simply poor Akkadian, or 
the result of contamination - a combination of Akkadian and 
Hebrew elements (cf. the discussion on yaqattal forms, Mor- 
phology no. 5 below). When assessing place names, it is nec- 
essary to remember that they are conservative by nature, and 
do not always undergo the same linguistic changes as other 
words (e.g., Ak-ka Phonology no. 5). It is important, too, to 
remember that place names are often lexically difficult and 
may at times be non-Semitic in origin (cf. Hazor Phonology 
no. 5). Naturally, such words are expected to behave differ- 
ently than the norm of pre-biblical Hebrew. Finally, it must 
be remembered that Canaanite itself was probably under the 
strong influence of Amorite, and that some forms found in the 
transcriptions may be directly due to this influence. 

Keeping these factors in mind, and remembering that 
there is no corpus of pre-biblical Hebrew as such, but words 
or groups of words written in non-Hebrew syllabaries, it is 
surprising how much can actually be said about the phonol- 
ogy and morphology of the earliest stage of Hebrew. 


The Sources 
(1) The Egyptian material consists of lists of Canaanite per- 
sonal and place names. In 1909, Burchardt published all the 
words and Hebrew parallels known at that time. Much more 
important are the Execration texts, published first by Sethe, 
and supplemented by Posener. These are texts inscribed on 
vases and contain the names of potential rivals; it was assumed 
that with the smashing of the vase, the opponent would also 
be destroyed. These texts date from the mid-20" to the late 
196 centuries B.c.E. The Egyptian material is completed by 
an 18'-century list of Egyptian slaves (The Hayes List) which 
contains more than 30 North-West Semitic names, and was 
published by Albright. In all, there are 150 names from the 
period between 1900 and 1750 B.C.£. 

(2) At Taanach (5 mi. (8 km.) south of Megiddo), some 
important cuneiform material was unearthed by the archae- 
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ologist E. Sellin in 1903-04. It contains six letters written in 
cuneiform Akkadian, which date from the 16-15t-century 
B.C.E. period and were edited by the Assyriologist F. Hrozny 
in 1904. The letters appear to have been written by Canaan- 
ite scribes (especially the first two), and in several instances 
their native speech is clearly reflected in the strange Akkadian 
forms found in the letters. This material was supplemented by 
another letter found at Taanach and published originally by 
D.R. Hillers in 1964; it is written in alphabetic cuneiform and 
dates from the 126 century B.c.E. (cf. EM. Cross’s republica- 
tion of this letter). 

(3) It has long been recognized that many of the Ur 111 
and Old Babylonian names found in Akkadian sources do not 
reflect standard Akkadian, but a distinct dialect or language. 
The traditional division of Semitic languages sets Akkadian off 
as East Semitic, and it was naturally agreed that these names, 
if they are not Akkadian, must be West Semitic. In 1926, Th. 
Bauer collected and analyzed about 700 names of this type in 
his work Die Ostkanaanaeer and argued (following Lands- 
berger) that these names were Canaanite (but originated 
east of the Tigris, hence were East Canaanite). Since many of 
these names were prefaced by the Sumerian ideogram MAR. 
TU, which is equivalent to the Akkadian amurru (“west”), the 
people who bore these names came to be known as Amorites. 
Other scholars (Albright) have suggested that the language 
was a dialect (eastern) of Canaanite, while some (Goetze) feel 
that Amorite and Ugaritic make up a separate division within 
North-West Semitic. Since Bauer's publication, the number of 
known Amorite names has virtually tripled; a more up-to-date 
study can be found in Huffmon’s Amorite Personal Names in 
the Mari Texts (with a complete bibliography of the problems 
of Amorite). It is not clear whether the designations Mar. 
Tu (Sumerian) and amurru (Akkadian) were originally inde- 
pendent terms or linguistic equivalents. In the older (Ur 111) 
period, persons described as MAR. TU have names which are 
often not Semitic, while in the later (Old Babylonian) period, 
many persons with West Semitic names are not designated in 
this way. This fact has prompted scholars to distinguish two 
linguistic strains: one called Amorite (Ur 111) and the other 
East Canaanite. It seems clear today that the relationship be- 
tween these two groups is much closer than originally thought 
and both may be referred to as Amorite (cf. Gelb, in JAos, 88 
(1968), 39-47). 

The similarity between many Amorite names and names 
found in the Egyptian Execration texts, points to the impor- 
tance of this material for the study of pre-biblical Hebrew. 
There undoubtedly were many points of similarity between 
the Amorite West Semitic dialect and the language of Canaan; 
Amorite, however, is not Canaanite as seen clearly from the 
fact that a4 does not go to 6 (the Amorite s = the Canaanite § 
is also significant). 

(4) Possibly the most important source which has di- 
rect bearing on the language spoken in Canaan in pre-bib- 
lical times are the *Tell el-Amarna letters (EA). Discovered 
in 1887 at Tell el-Amarna, in Egypt, these letters contain the 
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correspondence between the ruling Egyptian court and their 
vassal princes in Canaan. ‘The letters are ostensibly written 
in Akkadian, which was at that time (14'* century B.c.£.), 
the lingua franca of the Near East. However, the Canaanite 
scribes were not fully conversant with the Babylonian lan- 
guage they attempted to write, and constantly substitute Ca- 
naanite forms and idioms for the Babylonian, producing a real 
“Mischsprache” which, when analyzed, yields much informa- 
tion about the scribes’ native tongue. There is, in fact, at least 
one Canaanite proverb written entirely in the language of the 
scribe: ki-i na-am-lu tu-um-ha-zu la-a ta-ka-bi-lu u ta-an- 
si-ku qa-ti amelim sa yi-ma-ha-as-si: (meaning, “If ants are 
smitten, they do not accept [the smiting quietly], but they bite 
the hand of the man who smites them”) (EA 252:16-19; cf. Al- 
bright, in BASOR, 89 (1943), 29-32). 

More important than the native influence on the Akka- 
dian in these letters are the Canaanite glosses which the scribe 
wrote in the margins of the text (in the Akkadian syllabary) 
as the equivalents to Akkadian words in the body of the let- 
ter. For example, in a letter from Jerusalem (EA 287:27), the 
Akkadian qat has the gloss zu-ru-uh is equivalent to the He- 
brew zaroa‘ (YIN, “hand”). In the Akkadian syllabary © = h; and 
6, which was non-existent, was transcribed as a u; therefore, 
zu-ru-uh is the exact equivalent to the Hebrew 11. 

The reasons for writing these glosses are unclear. The 
scribe may have written the Canaanite gloss for an Akkadian 
word he was not sure of, and filled in the proper form later. 
This explanation is the most likely since the gloss is always 
the exact equivalent of the Akkadian word in the text, and the 
scribe surely did not expect the gloss to clarify the text for the 
Egyptian reader. Still, whatever the reason, these glosses re- 
main the most direct evidence of pre-biblical Hebrew. 

The letters were given an excellent edition by Knudtzon 
(with some help by Weber and Ebeling) in 1915. Further texts 
were published by Dossin, Gordon, Schroeder, and Thureau- 
Dangin (for complete references cf. R. Borger, Handbuch der 
Keilschriftliteratur, 1 (1967), 238). This was supplemented by 
fine grammatical studies by Boehl, Ebeling, Dhorme, Albright, 
and Moran (cf. bibliography). 

The material is presented under two headings: Phonol- 
ogy and Morphology. Each grammatical point is given sepa- 
rate treatment with the appropriate title preceding the evi- 
dence. When necessary, any differences between the earlier 
(Egyptian) and the later (cuneiform) material are noted and 
explained. 


Phonology 

(1) h AND h. These two Proto-Semitic consonants are not dis- 
tinguished in the Hebrew script. The Phoenician-Canaanite 
alphabet contains only one grapheme for these two consonants 
indicating that the language for which this alphabet was de- 
veloped did not differentiate between these two sounds. The 
Tiberian vocalization shows that the reading tradition also 
did not distinguish between the two sounds, as a diacritic was 
not used to differentiate between them (as opposed to § and 
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Ss). Greek material indicates some differences in transcribing 
the 1, but this seems to be rooted in secondary and dialectical 
developments. It is, therefore, necessary to look elsewhere to 
determine whether Hebrew ever differentiated between the h 
and h. The material written in cuneiform (Taanach, Amorite, 
Amarna) is of no help here since the Akkadian syllabary only 
recognizes the consonant h; thus the distinction, if it did ex- 
ist, could not be represented in that syllabary. The Egyptian 
material, however, is of crucial importance. 

The early Egyptian material clearly distinguishes be- 
tween hi and h: 

ha-ar-pu in Canaanite tharbu, Hebrew hereb (vEso x1, 
A, 4); while 

hu-ru in Canaanite thurru, Hebrew hor (vEso xIII, 
A, 5). 

In the later Shoshengq list (c. 950), the etymological h 
seems to have merged with h, as: bt h(w)rn (Beth-Horon) 
(which etymologically is probably h). This indicates that the 
Egyptian (Amarna) documents reflect the state where the as- 
similation of h to h was becoming finalized, and that this later 
state is reflected in the Shoshengq list. 

It is difficult to accept the position (Goetze) that where 
these consonants are differentiated, it is as a result of Amorite 
(!) influence. Amorite was written in the cuneiform syllabary 
which could not differentiate between h and h, so there are no 
objective grounds for assuming that Amorite made this dis- 
tinction. This position can only be justified by the assumption 
that Ugaritic and Amorite form a subgroup within North-West 
Semitic, and that the Ugaritic differentiation was maintained 
in Amorite. But there is no real evidence that this distinction 
was maintained in Amorite, and it is more reasonable to as- 
sume that cuneiform writing limited the Amorite pronun- 
ciation of gutturals just as it did the Akkadian. While there 
was clearly an Amorite influence in Canaan, there is no rea- 
son to assume that some early stage of Hebrew could not 
have differentiated between h and has in the early Egyptian 
material. 

(2) INDEPENDENCE OF THE § PHONEME IN PRE-BIB- 
LICAL HEBREW. The fact that only two graphemes are used 
in biblical Hebrew to distinguish the three sounds s, §, 5, (¢ 
and § are distinguished by means of a diacritic) reflects the 
situation in the language from which the alphabet was bor- 
rowed, and not directly on Hebrew. The fact that Greek and 
Latin transcriptions were unable, at a much later date, to dis- 
tinguish between the three sounds is not relevant, since there 
is only one Greek-Latin grapheme s (0) which parallels the 
early Hebrew sibilants. 

In biblical Hebrew the three phonemes s, s, and § are 
kept distinct. This is also the case in Epigraphic South Arabic, 
while in the other Semitic languages these three phonemes 
have coalesced into two. This indicates that the situation re- 
flected in biblical Hebrew is primary, and not the result of a 
late innovation. 

In the pre-biblical cuneiform material, this distinction is 
difficult to recognize (where only s and § are distinguished), 
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while the Egyptian material seems clearly to indicate that 
the distinction between these three phonemes was carefully 
maintained. Here § and t were transcribed by the sign for s, 
while 5 was represented by 5, so that etymological s and § were 
kept distinct: 

Ya-si-r-’i-ra, in Hebrew #Yasir’el (PX1W”, “Israel”) (VESO 
III B3); 

sa-a-ra-ta, in Canaanite +Sa‘ar(a)t(a), in Hebrew saara 
(s1¥W, “hair”) (VESO V A 13); while, 

Sa-‘a-ra, in Hebrew Sa‘ar (19, “gate”) (VESO Xv A 4). 

(3) tf AND S. The Hebrew-Phoenician alphabet has only 
one grapheme for these two Proto-Semitic consonants, and 
they both seem to have coalesced into §. 

The early Egyptian material seems to indicate that the 
distinction between these two phonemes was still maintained. 
In these transcriptions both t and $ are written with an s: 

a-ti-ra, in Canaanite asira(a), in Amarna asiru, in He- 
brew asir (0X); 

tu-pi-ir, in Canaanite soper, in Hebrew sofer (110), but 
‘strt (attartu) = Astarte (Burchardt 285); 

ha-da-sa-t (hadatatu), in Canaanite hadas(a)t(a), in He- 
brew hadasa (Wn, “new”) (VESO xl, A, 6). 

But $ is transcribed as sin the word qa-di-s, in Hebrew 
qados (W7}?) (VESO xc9). 

However the same lists mention Sa-‘a-ra, in Canaanite 
+Sa-ar, in Hebrew Sa‘ar (1¥w, “gate”) (VEsO v, A, 14) (from 
ta‘aru), indicating that the ¢ was unstable even here and that 
it tended to merge into S. In the Shoshengq list, the s and t are 
undifferentiated: sbrt = sibbolet (from tibbolet?). In short, the 
t was already on its way to coalescing with the $ in the period 
of the early material, and by the time of the Shosheng list and 
biblical Hebrew, it had disappeared as a separate phoneme. 

The Amarna evidence is difficult to interpret. On the one 
hand, the difference in spelling between La-ki-si (EA 288:43) 
and Sa-ak-mi (EA 289:23) in the Jerusalem letters indicates 
that in that area § and t were kept etymologically distinct ($in 
Sa-ak-mi must be from t, cf. Ugaritic tkm, as well as the fact 
that it is written with an s in the Egyptian transcriptions (vEso 
XIV A 15); and § in masoretic Hebrew). However, it has been 
noted (Goetze) that the spelling La-ki-8i also appears in the 
Jerusalem letters (EA 289:13) and that the cuneiform signs for 
sa, si, su, serve as scribal variants for Sa, Si, Su. 

(4) ‘ayin and gyin. These two phonemes, which have co- 
alesced into ‘ayin in biblical Hebrew, are still distinguished in 
the Egyptian material. 

“‘n-qn-‘a-m(a), in Canaanite En-qne-“-am(ma), in He- 
brew Yoqné‘am (0Y3/?”) (vEsO V, A, 6), while 

‘a-da-ta, in Canaanite Gazzat(a), in Amarna, Azzati, 
Hazati, in Hebrew Azzah (nity, Gr. Tata) (vESO XVI, A, 11). 

However, we also find Sa-‘a-ru, in Hebrew 1yw (“gate” 
< taeru (VESO V, A, 14), which would indicate that g > ‘as it 
has in biblical Hebrew. Here too, it must be pointed out that 
while the transcriptions prove that the distinction between 
the two phonemes still existed in early Hebrew, the distinc- 
tion was fast disappearing. The cuneiform material can be of 
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no help as the syllabary does not (generally) distinguish be- 
tween these consonants. 

In a published letter from Taanach (BASOR, 173 
(1969), p. 45-50), dated the late 13" or early 12 century 
B.C.E., the name p‘m (pu‘m) appears. If this name is related 
to the Ugarit pgm, this would indicate that g < “ (This letter 
is written in an alphabetic orthography (related to Ugaritic?), 
and it may be assumed that if the g = “ distinction still existed 
in Canaanite, it would have been represented in this way). 

(5) LONG a (4) BECOMES LONG 0 (0). All the relevant 
material indicates that this shift, which is considered unique 
in Canaanite (of the classical Semitic languages), took place 
as early as the 15 century B.c.E. An instance from Amorite 
is especially interesting. The name of a northern city appears 
as Hasura (Hazor). Since the a > 6 shift did not take place in 
Amorite at all, this seems to indicate that the situation in Ca- 
naan in the 15'* century B.c.E. was already post shift. (How- 
ever, care must be taken in this case since the name is etymo- 
logically unclear and its vocalization may reflect a non-Semitic 
pronunciation.) All other relevant material indicates that 
when the Amarna period started the shift had already taken 
place in Canaanite. 

(a) Egyptian Material. Bi-a-ru-ta, in Canaanite be’rot, in 
Hebrew 1N2 (VESO x, C, 4) 

(b) Amarna Canaanite (Many Examples). a-nu-ki (EA 
287:66, 69), in Hebrew °23N; su-un-nu (EA 263:12), in He- 
brew JX3; ru-Su-nu (EA 264:18), in Hebrew 11¥81. The place 
name Ak-ka, in Hebrew 159 reflects a conservative pronun- 
ciation. 

(c) Taanach. Interestingly enough the only indication 
for this shift in Taanach is the name Gu-li which may be de- 
rived from the Canaanite Gorli, Hebrew xia (1 3) (but cf. 
below). However, other place names, such as Ra-ha-bi (Iv 22), 
Hebrew 21775, and Ma-gi-id-da (v 15), Hebrew 17373, seem to 
indicate that this shift had not yet taken place. (Another pos- 
sible reading for the name in Iv 22 is Elu-ra-pi-i, Hebrew 
XD.) 

Unfortunately, all the Taanach evidence is in the form 
of personal and place names, and it may be that although the 
shift had taken place generally, these names had preserved an 
older pronunciation. It is also possible that the shift had not 
yet taken place in the pre-Amarna period, or, at any event, 
not in the south of Canaan. The only evidence to the con- 
trary is the name Gu-li which may be part of the Canaanite 
Gu-li-Adad (Albright), or the Hurrian Guli-TeSub (Maisler 
(Mazar)), in which case it is not relevant to the problem. The 
sum of the evidence seems to indicate that in Taanach, in the 
period preceding Amarna (16'-15"" century) the shift 4 > 6 
had not yet taken place. 

(6) THE PROTO-SEMITIC IS ASSIMILATED TO THE 
FOLLOWING CONSONANT. In biblical Hebrew, the ProtoSe- 
mitic n is assimilated to the following consonant. The pre- 
biblical material shows that this process was in a state of flux 
and that in the early period the n was not as consistently as- 
similated as later on. 
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The Egyptian Bi-in-ti--n-t is in Canaanite ¢Bint(i)-‘anat 
(“daughter of Anat”; Canaanite bint = Hebrew N32). In other 
words the n of N12 remained unassimilated (VESO VI B 12). 

In Amarna there is both gitti < ginti as well as ginti (He- 
brew gat), indicating that the tendency to assimilate the n 
did exist, but had not yet reached the proportions of biblical 
Hebrew where it is the norm in these circumstances. La-bi- 
tu < labintu (EA 296:17) is also found in Amarna. 

(7) @ > (4) > 6. The Amarna material indicates that this 
change had already taken place in Hebrew: 

(a) ru-Su-nu (EA 264:18), ros (WN, “head”) reflects the 
following development: ros < ras < ¢ra’s. 

(b) zu-u-nu (EA 263:12); zon (JX3, “sheep”) here too we 
assume Z6n < Zan < zan. 

The Egyptian material generally reflects the later stage, as 
in the name rsqdé (r§ = WN) (VESO x, C, 9), but ru-"u-s (a) is 
also found (vEso x, Cc, 7). Ru-’u-8(a)-qd8, in Canaanite ¢Ro8- 
qids, is explained by Albright as being a Canaanite back for- 
mation of ro’(o)s from rés, on the analogy of the plural ra’sim 
(a°wx1) which was probably dialectic (VEso 111, E, 6). An- 
other possible interpretation is that this name preserved the 
earlier pronunciation (cf. the name Ak-ka (139) in Amarna 
Hebrew (Phonology, no. 5). 

(8) MIMMATION. Mimmation, known in early Akkadian, 
is almost unknown in biblical Hebrew, except for a few fixed 
forms like 0378, O71, 017. The earlier material preserves sev- 
eral interesting examples. In the Execration texts, the city of 
Jerusalem is transcribed as 3ws3mm (= Urusalimum). Simi- 
larly, the Taanach letters indicate a high rate of mimmation, es- 
pecially in the Canaanite letters. (In Amarna there is a marked 
decrease in the use of mimmation, an indirect indication that 
the Taanach letters precede the Amarna letters). 


Morphology 

(1) CASE ENDINGS. The Semitic languages had originally 
three basic cases: nominative, accusative, and genitive, which 
were differentiated by suffixes (in singular -u,-a,-i). Especially 
prominent in the early history of the language, they generally 
fell into disuse. In biblical Hebrew, the nominal case end- 
ings have generally been lost, except for certain compound 
names like n?wintd, and possibly poetic forms like 71Y3 13, 
and YX imn. The heh localis, long thought to be a preserved 
accusative in biblical Hebrew, has to be reevaluated in the light 
of the Ugaritic evidence. In Ugaritic, which does not gener- 
ally employ the mater lectionis, there is the word smmh which 
would indicate that the h has consonantal force (cf. Speiser, 
in: Israel Exploration Journal, 4 (1954), 108-115). 

Both the Egyptian material and the cuneiform material 
from Amarna indicate that case endings were still in use at that 
time. In the earlier Egyptian lists, place names usually end with 
-u, but the tendency was for -a to replace -u in later material, 
e.g., Ayaluna, Asqaluna, Siduna, and Hasura. This indicates that 
before the case endings were completely dropped, there was a 
period where these final short vowels were confused and the 
cases were no longer grammatically distinguished. 
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Boehl has shown (see also Dhorme, in: RB, 23 (1914), 
347-8 = Recueil E. Dhorme (1951), 460-1) that the case end- 
ings in Canaanite are by and large not confused and the dis- 
tinction between the different cases is maintained. Examples 
of the use of the nominative -u: 

a-pa-ru (1DY) EA 141:4 

ru-su-nu (WN) EA 264118 

The genitive -i: 

sa-ah-ri (1YW) EA 244116 

a-na-yi (IX) EA 245:28 

The accusative -a: 

ha-an-pa (7) EA 288:7 

mu-ur-ra (7) EA 269:16 

These case endings were elided in Hebrew after the Ama- 
rna period and are very rare in biblical Hebrew. 

(2) THE FIRST PERSON SINGULAR INDEPENDENT PRO- 
NOUN: anoki. The anoki form is found in Amarna Hebrew 
(a-nu-ki EA 287:66, 69). In late biblical Hebrew, this form be- 
comes rare and is almost always replaced by ani. 

(3) THE DUAL ENDING: -ay(m)a. In Amarna, the dual 
ending is known from the word hi-na-ia (“my (two) eyes” 
(nom.)) (EA 144:17). A similar form is known from Taanach 
isma-ga-re-ma (11, 8) (“two Chariot wheels”), with the Ca- 
naanite dual endings. 

(4) FIRST PERSON POSSESSIVE SUFFIX: -nu (OUR). Ti- 
mi-tu-na-nu ((and you) “killed us”), in Amarna (EA 238:33). 


THE VERB (1) CAUSATIVE PREFIX ha-. The Hebrew caus- 
ative prefix ha- appears in Amarna as hi- (attenuation). The 
example is from EA 256:7, hi-ih-bi-e; it is clearly a Hebrew 
form which is impossible in Akkadian. The scribe used the 
Hebrew ¥72N7 for the common Akkadian verb of the same 
meaning, puzzuru. 

(2) THE ENDING OF THE FIRST PERSON SINGULAR OF 
THE QATALA FORM: -fi, gatalti. In Amarna, qatalti forms ap- 
pear, e.g., ba-ni-ti “I built” (Ea 292:29). 


TENSES. The Hebrew verbal scheme, which consists (primar- 
ily, cf. below) of two tenses, differs radically from the Proto- 
Semitic system. The two tenses: a prefixed one indicating in- 
completed action (imperfect), and the suffixed one indicating 
completed action (perfect), are secondary. It is possible to give 
approximate dates for the introduction of these verbal forms 
from the cuneiform evidence for early Hebrew. 

(3) QATALA PRETERITE FORM. The gatal(a) form, which 
in Akkadian is the basis of the stative form (a nominal not a 
verbal form in Akkadian), is found in Amarna serving also 
as the Hebrew preterite form. For example: 

la-ma-ad (“he has learned”) (EA 196:30). 

Sa-al (“he questioned”) (EA 289:10). 

(4) YAQTUL IMPERFECT FORMS. The Amarna evidence 
points clearly to the fact that the yaqtul imperfect form had 
already been developed in Canaan. However, as Moran has 
pointed out, this function was not exclusive with this form. 
His work on the Amarna letters from Byblos led him to the 
conclusion that the imperfect indicative had two functions: 
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(a) present future; (b) past iterative. The passage EA 104:17-36, 
which Moran quotes, is instructive. The verb lequ (“take”) ap- 
pears three times in the prefixed form tilquna, once as a pres- 
ent, once as a future, and once as a past. 

miya mara Abd-asirta ardi kalbi Sar mat Kassi u Sar mat Mi- 
tanni Sunu u tilqina mat Sarri ana $dsuna pandnu tilqtina 
alani hazanika u qdlata anni inanna dubbira rabisaka u laqi 
alanisu ana sasunu anumma laqi al Ullaza Summa kiamma 
qalata adi tilqinu al Sumuru u tidikiina rabisa u sab tillati sa 
ina Sumura. 

" Who are the sons of Abd-asirta the slave and dog? Are 
they king of the Kassites or the king of the Mittani that they 
take the royal land for themselves? Previously they used to 
take the cities of your governors, and you were negligent. Be- 
hold! now they have driven out your commissioner and have 
taken his cities for themselves. Indeed, they have taken Ullaza. 
If you are negligent this way they will take Simyra besides, and 
they will kill the commissioner and the auxiliary force which 
is in Simyra. 

(5) YAQATTALU FORM OF THE VERB. The yaqattal form 
of the verb, attested to in the Akkadian present and the Ethi- 
opic indicative, is generally thought to be missing from North- 
West Semitic. There are, however, certain forms found both 
in Amorite and in Amarna Hebrew which seem to indicate 
that an independent yaqattal form may have existed in North- 
West Semitic. 

In Amarna Hebrew, the forms which seem to be of the 
yagattalu pattern are, e.g., tidabbibu (Ea 138:49)(“they speak”) 
and i-pat-tar (EA 2:46) (“he loosens”). However, the situation 
is not so simple. Even if the gemination in these forms is ac- 
cepted as being genuine, they can be explained as Akkadian 
present forms with the Amarna Canaanite i- prefix in place of 
the Akkadian a-. In other words, these would not be genuine 
Canaanite forms but blends of Akkadian stems with Canaan- 
ite prefixes which were produced when speakers of Canaanite 
tried to write Akkadian. 

In Amorite there are also certain names which give the 
impression of being yaqattal forms: e.g., the names yabanni 
(Akkadian: ibanni) and yanabbi (Akkadian: inabbi). Huffmon 
feels that these names can be properly compared to Ugaritic 
(cf. piel of bana in post-biblical Hebrew), and do not necessar- 
ily reflect North-West Semitic yaqattal forms. Personal names, 
such as I-ba-as-si-ir and Ya-ba-an-ni-AN, are in his opinion 
clearly pi‘el forms. There is therefore, in his opinion, no un- 
ambiguous evidence which indicates that there were in fact 
yagattal forms of the verb in early North-West Semitic. 

However, it has been pointed out (Von Soden, in: Die 
Welt des Orients, 3 (1964), 180) that the situation in Amorite 
is not at all clear: 

(a) It is noteworthy that all the yaqattal forms that have 
been found in Amorite are derived from three weak verbs (ex- 
cepting ibassir which may not even be Canaanite); 

(b) Some of the roots, like yanabbi (“he calls”) and ya- 
banni (“he builds, makes”) are not found as piel forms in 
Akkadian. The obvious conclusion is that these are not pil 
forms at all but the present of a true yaqattal form. (Some of 
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the other names which appear in Amorite: yabassi, yahatt/ 
tti, yamatt/tti, and yasatti are lexically unclear, and cannot be 
used as evidence.) 

The fact that this form is clearly found in a North-West 
Semitic dialect (Amorite) may indicate that the Amarna Ca- 
naanite material should be reassessed. It may be that those 
forms which appeared to be Canaanite-Akkadian contami- 
nations are true Canaanite Hebrew forms. 

(6) YAQATULA (SUBJUNCTIVE) FORM OF THE CA- 
NAANITE VERB. In biblical Hebrew, the moods of the imper- 
fect stem have a limited use (opposed, for example, to clas- 
sical Arabic). The situation in pre-biblical Hebrew is more 
difficult to determine. Since Akkadian has a homophonous 
morpheme, known as the ventive (a modal suffix in Akkadian 
which indicates motion toward the speaker or focus of atten- 
tion; e.g., illik (“he came”), illikam (“he came here”)), a large 
number of relevant occurrences of the suffix -a (with ya/i/u/ 
qtal forms) are readily explained, at least at first glance as ex- 
amples of the ventive. 

Moran has proposed that true yagatula forms are iden- 
tifiable by semantic means and that they are specifically used 
in two instances (Orientalia, 29 (1960), 1-19): 

(a) to express a wish, request, or command - yi-sa LUGAL 
(“may the king come forth’). 

(b) in clauses of purpose or intended result - ib-lu-ta 
(“so that I may live”). 

The fact that the biblical Hebrew form, known as the 
cohortative, has the same functions as the Byblian Amarna 
(a group of Amarna letters from Byblos) yaqtula, indicates 
that the Hebrew cohortative is a continuation of this “sub- 
junctive” (H. Bauer and P. Leander, Historische Grammatik 
der hebraeischen Sprache (1922), 273; P. Joiion, Grammaire de 
P’'Hébreu Biblique (1923), 315 n. 1). 

(7) TAQTALU(NA) THIRD PERSON MASCULINE PLURAL 
FORM. There seems to be some evidence from Amarna which 
points to the fact that a taqtalu(na) third person masculine 
plural form existed in pre-biblical Hebrew, as in Ugaritic (cf. 
Boehl, p. 53 and Moran, in: Journal of Cuneiform Studies, 5 
(1951), 33-35). Hints of this form are also found in biblical He- 
brew: e.g., 12/71 in Ezekiel (37:7) as well as PA? and XM 
in Deuteronomy (5:21). 

(8) INFINITIVE ABSOLUTE USED AS A FINITE VERB. 
In biblical Hebrew there are a few clear cases of the use of the 
infinitive absolute form of the verb with finite force. "18 72) 
(Eccles. 4:2) 815 71D) (Esth. 9:1) are the clearest examples of 
this phenomenon, paralleled by the qtl/yqil “nk construction 
found especially at Karatepe. The fact that this was a fairly reg- 
ular construction in Early Hebrew (and North-West Semitic 
in general) is shown by the many examples in the Amarna 
letters: e.g., (from Amarna), u ma-ti-ma su-ut (“and when he 
died truly”) where the form matima is an infinitive absolute 
followed by the independent pronoun with the force of an in- 
dependent verb (cf. Moran, in Journal of Cuneiform Studies, 
4 (1950), 169-72). 

[Chaim Brovender] 
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The Names 

Biblical Hebrew is also called early Hebrew in contradistinc- 
tion to living middle Hebrew, as reflected in the Mishnah, the 
older portions of the Talmud and early Midrash; to written 
middle Hebrew, as it was used after its extinction as a living 
language; and to modern Hebrew. It is known mainly from 
the Hebrew portions of the Bible (ie., the whole Bible with 
the exceptions of its quite restricted *Aramaic parts, i.e., two 
words in Gen. 31:47; Jer. 10:11; Dan. 2:4-7:28; Ezra 4:8—6:18), 
which constitutes a rather limited corpus. The name “He- 
brew Language” itself does not occur in the Bible; instead, it 
is called the “language of Canaan” (Isa. 19:18) and “Judean” 
(11 Kings 18:26, 28; Isa. 36:11, 13; Neh. 13:24, in the last passage 
already in accordance with the late, post-exilic usage, which 
extended the term “Judean” to the nation). Not until about 
130 B.C.E. (in the prologue to Ben Sira) does eSpaiott - oc- 
cur to denote old Hebrew. Josephus and the New Testament, 
however, use this term both of Hebrew and Aramaic (in con- 
tradistinction to Greek). 


Ancient Evidence (Inscriptions and Transcriptions) 

Only slight additional material can be adduced from inscrip- 
tions and transcriptions, which is not only due to their lim- 
ited extent. The most important old Hebrew inscriptions are 
the calendar of *Gezer (c. 10" century B.c.£.), ostraca of *Sa- 
maria (from the eighth (?) century B.c.z.), the inscription 
of *Siloam (c. 700 B.c.£.), the *Lachish and Tel *Arad let- 
ters (sixth century B.c.£.). Their linguistic evaluation is im- 
peded by their consonantal script, even the vowel letters be- 
ing less frequent than in the Masoretic Bible Text. Thus i and 
u in a medial position are often unmarked (as ’5 Siloam 2 = 
is (“man”), sr Siloam 3; 6 = stir (“rock”). Nevertheless, some 
new, grammatical material may be derived from them, as the 
monophthongization of diphthongs even in stressed syllables 
outside Judah (cf. qs Gezer 7, qayis (“summer”); cf. the pun 
of the prophet Amos (8:2) of this word with ges (“end”); yn 
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in the Samaria ostraca, ydyin (“wine”) or the ending-6, which 
is considered by some scholars as dual nominative ending in 
status constructus (yrhw (“two months”), Gezer passim), and 
even the attestation of forms occurring exceptionally in the 
Bible (as hyt Siloam 3 = haydt (“she was”), a rare form of the 
third person feminine perfect of verba tertiae yéd, instead of 
the usual hdytd) is of help. Moreover, they often contain ad- 
ditions to the limited vocabulary of Biblical Hebrew. 

Akkadian, Greek, and Latin transcriptions, on the other 
hand, mark the vowels as well, thus making the recognition 
of grammatical structure possible. Yet the special conditions 
of both the transcribed and the transcribing language has to 
be taken into account, besides the intricacies of transcription 
itself. Disregard of these pitfalls inevitably results in misinter- 
pretations, as when P. Kahle regarded the double pronuncia- 
tion of b, g, d, k, p, and tas artificial, inter alia because Origen 
(185-204 C.E.) and Jerome (342-420 C.E.) deviate in their tran- 
scriptions. Kahle did not take into account the fact that Greek 
and Latin at that time had no means of differentiating between 
aspirates and spirants (cf. e.g., the use of y for Arabic k in the 
Greek papyri of Nessanah, because k was at least slightly as- 
pirated; see Blanc in To Honor R. Jacobson (1967), 298). More- 
over, with the exception of Origen’s transcription of coherent 
texts, and words quoted by Jerome, these transcriptions are 
limited to proper names and thus make an insight into the 
lingual structure rather difficult. Nevertheless, they are by no 
means unimportant. Sometimes they exhibit Aramaized forms 
as against the Hebrew feature according to the Masorah (as 
Akkadian sa-me-ri-na-ai, Septuagint Zepepwv, Laeynpwv; cf. 
Ezra 4:10, 17 Sdmrdyin, as against masoretic s6mr6n), and vice 
versa (as masoretic Bné brag, cf. modern Ibn ibrag, as against 
Akkadian ba-na-a-a-bar-qa, Septuagint BavatBakdt [!]). In 
some cases the noun formation is different (as Akkadian am- 
qa-ru-na, Septuagint “axkdapws, exhibiting qattdlén (masoretic 
qittalén), as against masoretic ‘eqrén, reflecting the parallel 
qitlon; or masoretic rex corresponding to Septuagint Onéy, 
Akkadian Uruk (also Arku?)). Septuagint “Auudv and Akka- 
dian (Bit-) Ammanu exhibit the stage preceding masoretic 
‘ammon (cf. Septuagint variant lecture “Aupwv). Even more 
important are transcriptions exhibiting features preceding the 
masoretic vocalizations, as Akkadian a-u-si (Hosea) presum- 
ably still containing the diphthong, or Akkadian ha-za-ki-a-a- 
a, which, as against masoretic Hizgiyyd, perhaps still exhibits 
the preservation of a in the second and first syllables (cf. also 
Septuagint "ECexiac). Since Greek may distinguish between 
long and short e/o by using n, w and ¢, 0, respectively, Greek 
transcriptions may even be very important for the recogni- 
tion of grammatical structures (forms like Septuagint Hoav = 
masoretic ‘saw, exhibit, it seems, the oldest attestations of the 
lengthening of vowels in pretonic open syllables). This situa- 
tion may sometimes be complicated by later sources exhibiting 
forms that are considered to be earlier, as when the masoretic 
so-called segolata (as zéker - “remembrance”), similarly tran- 
scribed in the Septuagint (as IaQep — geter), still appear apud 
Origen as monosyllables (as Cexp = zeker). 
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The Masoretic Text 

The Masoretic Text is also not easy to evaluate. It is made up 
of three historically distinct elements, viz. (in order of their 
antiquity and stability) the consonantal text, the vowel let- 
ters, and the system of diacritical marks for vowels and can- 
tillation. 

In the course of time, even the consonantal text under- 
went changes - an altering in pronunciation led to a change 
in spelling (since sin was pronounced as samek, the latter was 
rarely substituted for it, as staw (“winter”), Song of Songs 2:11 
instead of the original ¢staw). Similarly, antiquated forms 
were replaced by more usual ones (cf. e.g., 11 Sam. 22:37, 40, 
48 tahateni (“under me”), as against tahtdy, Ps. 18:37, 40, 48, 
representing the more usual and, presumably, later form), and 
synonyms replaced obsolete words (cf. parallel passages oc- 
curring, e.g., in Chronicles as against Kings, or readings ex- 
hibited by “vulgar” Qumran biblical texts). It is even possible 
that puristic redactions expurgated usages still alive, in favor 
of literarily preferred features (as Bergstraesser, in: ZATW, 29 
(1909), 40ff. assumed for Se being superseded by “dser). On the 
other hand, the differences between Masoretic manuscripts (in 
contradistinction to the Samaritan version) are so few that this 
uniformity has to be explained according to the “one-recen- 
sion” (or even the “archetype”) theory. 

More conspicuous are differences in the usage of the 
vowel letters 3, h, w, and y: in the Masoretic Text, as a rule, but 
not always, etymologically long vowels, with the exception 
of medial 4, are marked by one of these letters. The spelling, 
however, was more defective than in available texts (cf. also the 
spelling of inscriptions discussed supra), at least at the time of 
the Septuagint, and there are some differences between the Ti- 
berian and other traditions. Nevertheless, the uniformity men- 
tioned above obtains, as a rule, also in the sphere of the vowel 
letters. However it has to be assumed that changes affected 
vowel letters (just as the consonantal text) as obsolete forms 
were superseded by later ones, and this is exhibited by vari- 
ant readings occurring in “vulgar” biblical passages found in 
Qumran. In the Masoretic Text this development is reflected 
by the so-called ktiv, (“what is written”) and qré (“what is to 
be read”), two variant readings of which the ktiv, occurring 
unvocalized in the text, is rejected in favor of the qré, adduced 
vocalized on the margin (in many Bibles, however, the ktiv is 
adduced in the text with the qrés vocalization, thus causing 
confusion). Sometimes the ktiv exhibits an older feature, given 
up in favor of the later gré (and in many manuscripts what is 
adduced as qré in other manuscripts, has already penetrated 
into the text as a single reading). Thus, it seems that the ar- 
chaic perfect third person plural feminine -h, to be read -4, 
as exhibited by ktiv, was superseded by the ending -a in qré. 
Moreover, the pronominal suffix -6 of the third person sin- 
gular masculine, after nouns terminating in a consonant, is 
still sometimes archaically spelled with h in ktiv, as against 
the more usual spelling with w in gré. (Sometimes, however, 
the spelling with -h is the only spelling transmitted.) In other 
cases the ktiv exhibits the later feature. Thus ‘ty, representing 
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atti (“you”) (feminine singular), presumably due to Aramaic 
influence (cf. the Samaritan version and DsIa), sometimes oc- 
curs as ktiv, the qré being att. The same applies to the perfect 
second person singular ending -ty, to be read -ti, which was 
superseded by -t. 

The latest stage is exhibited by the vowel and cantillation 
marks, which developed between c. 600 c.£. (the date of the 
final redaction of the Talmud, in which they did not yet oc- 
cur) and the beginning of the 10 century (from which period 
dated manuscripts have been discovered), but is based on a 
much older tradition. The only vocalization and cantillation 
system in use is the so-called Tiberian vocalization. It repre- 
sents the most elaborate system and is the only one completely 
preserved. Therefore, it serves as the main base for the gram- 
matical investigation of biblical Hebrew. In principle, however, 
the other vocalization systems are equally important, i-e., the 
Babylonian system, which includes several sub-species, and 
the so-called Palestinian. One has also to take into consider- 
ation the Samaritan tradition of pronunciation, and impor- 
tant linguistic features may also be elicited from the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. The most important innovation, differentiating Tibe- 
rian (and one subsystem of Palestinian) vocalization from the 
others is change of a to a, thus coinciding with a < u. (This 
feature seems to be very late, however, not after Jerome's time.) 
There are also other divergences, such as less attenuation of a 
to iin closed unstressed syllables according to the Babylonian 
vocalization (as §a4b4 = Tiberian $Ib%, which, obiter dictum, 
already penetrated into Babylonian), a wider supersession of 
the perfect pail by pa‘al, and the preservation of d in the per- 
fect, imperfect, imperative, and infinitive of hitpal. Yet even 
the Tiberian system exhibits inconsistencies, and it is difficult 
to establish whether they are due to the mixture of readings of 
different subschools (cf. those of *Ben Asher, whose readings 
have been accepted, and *Ben Naphtali), to chance, or to the 
desire to be over-accurate. Yet, in spite of all these difficulties 
in proper linguistic evaluation, the main features of biblical 
grammar are quite clear. 

Despite the multilayered character of the linguistic tra- 
dition, the Bible, though stretching over many hundreds of 
years and emanating from different parts of Palestine, exhib- 
its a surprisingly uniform language. This is due to its being a 
standardized literary language, on the one hand, and the later 
changes the text underwent (see supra) on the other. Noth- 
ing is known from the Bible even about dialectal differences, 
with the exception of the fact that the Ephraimites pronounced 
sibbolet, rather than sibbolet (cf. also supra for more far-reach- 
ing monophthongization outside Judah). Post-Exilic books, 
however, exhibit certain special features which are also found 
in Middle Hebrew (and sometimes in Aramaic), such as the 
prevalent use of ‘dni for “dndki, and of et with pronominal suf- 
fixes rather than their direct annexation to the verb, and the 
usage of the participle becomes more frequent. Moreover, 
these books evince a penchant for scriptio plena. On the other 
hand, poetry, in contradistinction to prose, exhibits certain 
peculiarities, as the longer forms of the prepositions lé, fale, 
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‘ade (“to, on, till”) as against prosaic @l ‘al ‘ad respectively, the 
less frequent use of the definite article, of the object marker et 
and the relative pronoun, further the use of endings -i/-6 in 
the noun in status constructus (-i in additional cases as well), 
the pronominal suffix -m6 (“their/them”), the use of status 
constructus when preceding prepositions, and the extended 
use of the shortened imperfect. 


CONSONANTS. Biblical Hebrew uses the following letters to 
mark consonants (four of which may also serve as vowel let- 
ters, v. supra): N=,1=b,1=¢,7=4,1=hl=wt=z,n=h, 
v=fh?=y, =k, 2 =] d=m1=n, 0=5,V=SD=p%=s, 
P=qg1=47,W (or ¥) =S(s), nN =t. The letters k, m, n, s, and 
p have special forms in final position. The inventory of Heb- 
rew consonantal phonemes, as marked by these letters, is re- 
duced as against the Proto-Semitic one, Hebrew z represent- 
ing Proto-Semitic z and 6, Hebrew h Proto-Semitic h and h, 
Hebrew s Proto-Semitic s, d, and z, Hebrew ‘ Proto-Semitic “ 
and g, and Hebrew §$ Proto-Semitic Sand t. On the other hand, 
some of the letters in the early period might have been poly- 
phonic, as no doubt was w, marking, in the Judean dialect at 
least, both s and $ (differentiated in Tiberian vocalization, e.g., 
by a point above the letter on its right or left side respectively). 
It has been claimed that 1 and ¥ were polyphonic as well, ex- 
hibiting h /h and ‘ /g respectively, and that reminiscences of 
this feature were still alive at the time of the Septuagint, which 
transcribes Mand ¥ by zero /y and zero /y respectively, x and y 
roughly corresponding to h and ¢ respectively. On the other 
hand, these transcriptions may be due to difficulties of tran- 
scribing sounds lacking in Greek (cf., mutatis mutandis, the 
transcription of Arabic “ by Greek y; see Violet, in: oLz, 4 
(1901), 384ff., and the papyri of Nessana, transcribing Arabic 
hand has a rule by zero, once Xahé6, Xopanc] by x; g by y, 
but once by zero [’ACaArc]. B, g, d, k, p, and t after vowels de- 
veloped into spirants (even in juncture; differentiated in Tibe- 
rian vocalization by the absence of a point, the so-called dages 
lene, in them, as against the point in stops), thus entailing the 
polyphonic use of them in writing. Yet, at first at least, these 
stops and spirants did not represent different phonemes, and 
even if they did so later (cf. perhaps ‘alpé - “thousands, status 
constructus as against ¢alpé — “2,000” status constructus), their 
phonemical load was very small: this, however, depends on 
the moot question of the phonemic status of sewa, v. infra. It 
was in the later biblical Hebrew as well that § coalesced with s, 
and this entailed rare cases of mixing them up in spelling (cf. 
supra). Other important sound shifts, affecting consonants in 
certain positions, are initial w very early becoming y (with the 
notable exception of w - “and”), which then often analogically 
penetrates into medial position as well; the dropping of inter- 
vocalic h (as ¢stisahu becoming siis6); and w and y dropping in 
many positions (as tyi‘nawu > ya‘dne, - “he will be humble, 
+galaya > gala - “he went into exile”) and’ in some positions 
(akilu > *6kel [pause] - “I shall eat”). N preceding a consonant 
is assimilated to it. At a later phase, the laryngals and pharyn- 
gals became weakened and were no longer apt to be doubled 
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(this applies to r as well); as compensation, the vowel preced- 
ing them is often lengthened in this situation. Moreover, a 
following them appears in the Tiberian vocalization as 4, ¢ ¢, 
and 4, and these sounds usually develop after pharyngals and 
laryngals not followed by a vowel in the middle of the word. 
Moreover, these consonants often change i / u into a (iat least 
into ¢). Doubling of final consonants is given up (as $sall > sal 
(“basket”)) (with the partial exception of ff occurring e.g., in 
att (“you,’ feminine singular)), and this occurs even in medial 
position when followed by a consonant (as tasobna (“they will 
turn,’ feminine)), and also when the originally following a has 
become zero, (as $wayyahi > wayhi (“it was”)). 


VowELs. The vowels according to the various vocalization 
systems differ: mention has already been made that in Ti- 
berian vocalization (and in one subsystem of Palestinian) 4 
shifted to 4. Babylonian vocalization does not differentiate be- 
tween a and e. Whereas the consonantal script is phonemic 
(and in some cases even polyphonemic), the vowel marks, 
especially according to the Tiberian system, can designate 
auxiliary vowels as well (cf., e.g., the so-called furtive pattah, 
automatically developing before final h, h, and ‘ after vowels 
other than a and 4). On the other hand, the Tiberian vocal- 
ization is polyphonic as well, since absence of vowel, and a are 
marked by same sign -, Sewa (but in other vocalization sys- 
tems absence of vowel is not marked at all, this being also the 
case with final letters in the Tiberian system, with the excep- 
tion of k, t as stop, and final consonant clusters); it is perhaps 
the most important moot question of Hebrew vocalization, 
whether - has or has not to be analyzed as a phoneme, since, 
e.g., the phonemic status of spirantic b, g, d, k, p, and t largely 
depends on it (cf. supra falpé as against alpé; if - has to be 
accorded a phonemic static, alpé has presumably to be pho- 
nemicized as ‘alapé, and then the spirantization would merely 
result from the preceding vowel). At any rate, historical a may 
develop into zero, and vice versa. The Tiberian vocalization 
(and at least a part of the others) denotes (with the excep- 
tion of sewa and its allophones 4, é, and e) quality rather than 
quantity: this is demonstrated mainly by the use of the same 
sign (= = 4) to mark both historical 4 and u, as well as by the 
parallel occurrence of a/e, accounted to be short, and ¢/o, re- 
garded as long, in certain paradigms (as the verbal paradigms 
paal, pa‘el, pal, the nominal paradigms qétal (t being h, h, or 
‘), qétél as against qe’tel, qotel; for the usage of pl, qtl v. infra); 
therefore, length as marked in this article rests on historical 
reconstruction of a linguistic stage preceding that of the Ti- 
berian vocalization (another change as against Tiberian vo- 
calization, as used in this article, is that, as a rule, vowels were 
transcribed in accordance with the Sephardi pronunciation, 
:, asa rule, transliterated by 4 rather than by 4). 

The vowels of the Tiberian system (with the exception of 
Sewa and its allophones mentioned above) are (the Tiberian 
vowel signs, are, as a rule, sublinear, whereas the other systems 
use superlinear vocalization): - = a,-=a >=8& > =¢@-=i, 
- or 1= 0, < or 1= u. Since no quantitative distinctions exist, 
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there is no difference whether or not a vowel sign is followed 
by a vowel letter (as between - and -; ?- and °-, or - and j re- 
spectively) and even = and ‘are identical: their respective use 
depends only on whether or not the consonantal text exhibited 
vowel letters. Whereas the inventory of Hebrew consonants 
is restricted against the Proto-Semitic one (see supra), that of 
the Hebrew vowels is extended: Proto-Semitic had, it seems, 
a system of three short (a:i:u, at an earlier stage presumably 
a:i /u) and three long vowel phonemes (4:i:i) only, which, of 
course, were differently actualized. Tiberian a mainly stems 
from Proto-Semitic a, and also from i in closed stressed syl- 
lables (lex Philippi, as thafista > hafasta (“you wanted”)), Ti- 
berian a from Proto-Semitic a, a, and u (in the last case, pro- 
nounced according to Sephardi pronunciation 9, as against 4 
in the other cases), Tiberian ¢ from Proto-Semitic a, i, and ay 
(when preceding a), Tiberian e from Proto-Semitic i and ay, 
Tiberian i from Proto-Semitic i, 7, and a (in unstressed, closed 
syllables, see supra), Tiberian o from Proto-Semitic u, 4 (in 
formerly stressed syllables, then often analogically spread- 
ing to other positions as well), and aw, and Tiberian u from 
Proto-Semitic u and a. As shown, the diphthongs aw and ay 
were monophthongized, becoming o and e respectively. Some- 
times, they are preserved, as normally before double w and 
y, e.g. gawwka (“your back”), hayyim (“life”), and in other 
conditions, like mnihayki (“your rest,’ Ps. 16:7) and ‘awla 
(“wickedness”). In closed syllables bearing the main stress aw 
and ay were split into two syllables, as ttawk = tawek (“mid- 
dle”), ¢bayt >< bayit (“house”), iy often becomes i, especially 
after prepositions (as $liyhtida > tlihiida (“to Judah”); so also 
tmiyyadé > tmiydé > < midé (“from the hands of...”). In Baby- 
lonian vocalization ya, especially in initial position, is graphi- 
cally represented by yi, which, according to some scholars, is 
intended for the pronunciation of 7 (as yird (“be afraid!”), as 
against yard), and similarly in Tiberian vocalization w- (“and”) 
before labials, and consonants followed by a, becomes u (as 
umélek (“and king”)). Moreover, according to the Ben Naph- 
tali school of the Tiberian system, medial ayi is apt to shift to 
i. a (marked by Sewa) developed from original short vowels 
in open syllables two or four syllables before the stress (as 
+ladabaraykumu > ladibarekém later ladIbrekém, (“to your 
things”);sometimes short vowels in open pretonic syllables 
are reduced (as $masmerim > masmrim (“nails”); so always 
in status constructus and prepositions, bearing only secondary 
stress or no stress at all, as tdabar- > dabar-); in other cases 
again the following consonant is doubled, thus enabling the 
retention of the short vowel, as qtannd (“small? feminine); as 
a rule, however, pretonic short vowels (especially a) in open 
syllables are lengthened (as ¢dabar > dabdr (“thing”), +inab 
> ‘endb (“grape”), as well as in open stressed final syllables. In 
closed stressed final syllables vowels are lengthened, as a rule, 
in nouns in status absolutus (as ydad (“hand”), but not in sta- 
tus constructus (as yad-) and in verbs (as kdtab (“he wrote’)), 
presumably because the latter lost their short final letters ear- 
lier, thus terminating in closed syllables. Eventually, however, 
short final vowels were generally omitted. 
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STRESS. ‘The stress is transmitted by the cantillation marks: it 
falls on the last or the penultimate syllable. Because oxytones 
are more frequent, in this article, as a rule, only paroxytones 
are marked as such. Since, as a rule, the penultimate syllable 
is stressed when no final syllable was lost, whereas the last 
syllable bears the stress, when the word terminated in a short 
final vowel at an earlier stage, a stage of general paroxytone ac- 
cent may be reconstructed. The few exceptions, as katba (“she 
wrote”), katba (“they wrote”), and similar perfect, imperfect, 
and imperative forms, further e.g., yadka (“your (masculine 
singular) hand”), also exhibiting exceptional reduction of the 
vowel in the syllable preceding the stress (see supra), have to 
be regarded as later forms, the original syllable pattern being 
preserved in the pausal forms kdtabd, kdtabu, and yddéka. 
An even later stage of stress is exhibited by the so-called sego- 
lata, in which the cluster was split at a very late stage (as ¢sipr 
> seper (“book”); cf. supra for the transcription of these forms). 
An early stage of Proto-Hebrew stress may tentatively be re- 
constructed by the assumption (cf. supra) that it was stressed 
G that shifted to 6. 


PRONOUNS. Hebrew (as Semitic) word formation exhibits, as 
arule, tri-radical structure: the main meaning is carried by the 
(generally three) radical consonants, while the vowels only add 
shades to it. Yet particles (as much as not of nominal origin) 
and pronouns deviate from this structure, pronouns also al- 
lowing word composition, a feature alien to Semitic linguistic 
system (as hallazé (“this”), compounded from the demonstra- 
tive that serves as definite article as well+l4+zé). 

“TY” is expressed by “dni and ‘dndéki, both occurring in 
pause as *dni / ‘dnoki, exhibiting a more original stress struc- 
ture (as in the case in pause in most cases, cf. supra; for “Anoki 
being the original form; cf. also the preservation of d, as well 
as 6 < #4 peculiar to stressed syllables, v. supra). The same 
is the case for pausal ’4ttd (also *attd) as against the context 
form ‘atta (“you,” masculine singular). In some rare cases ‘atta 
is spelled defectively without the usual final h, i.e., ’t (e.g., 
1 Sam. 24:18), always as ktiv, in others again *t is vocalized 
att (e.g., Num. 11:15). For “atti (ktiv) occurring for att (“you, 
feminine singular), v. supra. For hi(’) (“she”), hii (?) (“he”) is 
substituted as ktiv in the Pentateuch, for which, as qré perpe- 
tuum, hi(’) is read. 4X5, ANIT (“he, she”), as occurring in the 
Qumran scrolls, exhibiting long forms with final vowels, are, 
it seems, due to secondary analogical formation. For the reg- 
ular “dndhna (“we”) ndhnd occurs rarely, and once (Jer. 42:6) 
the ktiv nw, identical, it seems, with mishnaic ’4nii. Whereas 
hem and hémma (Babylonian hdm and hamma; “they”), atten 
(once, Ezek. 13:20) and ‘att ena (Babylonian attén and att anna, 
“you,” feminine plural) alternate, henna (Babylonian he’nnd; 
“they,” feminine plural) is the only existing form, rather than 
then. ‘attem (“you,’ masculine plural) is the only existing form 
in the masoretic text, *tmh (attémd or perhaps atte’mma) oc- 
curring only in “vulgar” versions found in Qumran, presum- 
ably exhibiting (as does hemmaé) a late analogical formation. 
For marking possession, etc., and direct object, identical pro- 
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nominal suffixes attached to nouns, prepositions and verbs 
respectively are used in Hebrew (and in Proto-Semitic), the 
only difference between them being in first person singular, - 
i denoting “my” (and, as a rule, attached to prepositions) and 
-ni “me.” If the word to which the pronominal suffixes are at- 
tached terminates in a consonant, it is, as a rule, preceded bya 
“connecting” vowel, a being the favorite vowel after perfect, e 
after imperfect and imperative. Yet before -kem /ken the “con- 
necting” vowel is missing (as yedkem (“your hand”) as against, 
e.g., yade'nti (“our hand”)). The absence of the “connecting” 
vowel before the pronominal suffix of the second person sin- 
gular masculine (as ydadka (“your hand”)), however, is second- 
ary, see supra. On the other hand, pausal forms such as [ak (“to 
you, masculine singular) display the omission of the final syl- 
lable. -ka is sometimes spelled with a final h, and this spelling 
becomes more frequent in the Qumran scrolls. After nouns, 
prepositions, and imperfect forms terminating in consonants 
the pronominal suffix of the second person feminine singular 
is -ek, rarely -dk (kullak (“you in your entirety”), presumably 
influenced by lak (“to you” where the 4 belongs to the parti- 
cle) or -eki. -6 (“his”), spelled archaically also with -h, v. supra, 
is sometimes superseded by -eha-, which is the regular suffix 
only after imperfect, imperative, and nouns terminating in ¢, 
but becomes more frequent in the Qumran scrolls. After per- 
fect forms, -6 and -dhii alternate. Tagmul 6hi (“his benefits,” Ps. 
116:12), instead of ordinary tagmdlaw (-dw being the usual suf- 
fix after plurals), exhibits Aramaic influence. For -ah (“her”), 
also used after perfect (the consonantal value of the h being 
marked by a point in it, the so-called mappiq), quite often -4 
occurs (without mappiq, the h used as vowel letter only). For 
-ken (second person plural feminine), -hem, -hen (third per- 
son plural masculine and feminine respectively), forms with 
final -d rarely occur: -kend, -hémd, and hend respectively, and 
even kem (second person plural masculine) is attested in the 
Qumran scrolls with final-d, where this ending is especially 
frequent. For-hem the archaic poetical -mé occurs. For-dn 
(which together with-dm replaces -hen and-hem respectively 
after nouns and perfect forms terminating in consonants, 
whereas-ém is used after imperfect forms for the masculine) 
after nouns ‘dnd is rarely attested. In nouns terminating in the 
plural ending-6t, for 6tehem /-6tehen (“their,” masculine/femi- 
nine) -6tam / -6tan occurs. Suffixes after imperfect and im- 
perative forms, as well as after certain particles, are sometimes 
preceded by -en, the so-called niin energicum, as ybarakenhu 
(“he will bless him”), generally assimilated to the following 
consonant, as yakkekkd, (“he will smite you”), or assimilating 
a following h, as yismrennti (“he will keep him’). 

The demonstrative pronouns ze (masculine singular), zét 
(feminine singular, rarely z6),” ell e (plural, rarely ’el) (“this”), 
exhibiting the alternation of 6 -root in singular and / -root in 
plural, well known from other Semitic languages, are, if used 
attributively, preceded by the definite article, in analogy to the 
usage of attributive adjectives (as hayyém hazze, “this day”). 
This construction is to be regarded as later than that occurring 
in Middle Hebrew, exhibiting both the noun and the attribu- 
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tive demonstrative pronoun without the definite article (as 
yom ze). Accordingly, a phrase like ballayla hii (instead of the 
regular ballayla hahii, exhibiting the use of the third person 
of the personal pronoun as “that” - demonstrative), in which 
the definite article is attached to the noun, rather than to the 
demonstrative, is, it seems, the intermediary stage. The defi- 
nite article ha- (with doubling of the following consonant) has 
still retained its demonstrative force in phrases like hayyém 
(“this day, today”). On the other hand, ze is sometimes used 
as presentative, or as relative pronoun (as is also zi). Ma/me 
(“what”), spelled mh, with doubling of the following conso- 
nant (this doubling is a real one, not like that called dhiq or 
“até merahiq), has presumably, partly at least, to be derived 
from +mah/ ¢meh. “Who?” is mi. 


TENSE SYSTEM. ‘The Hebrew tense system, besides the im- 
perative (in second person only, in form closely related to the 
imperfect), consists of four finite forms, viz. the perfect and 
the consecutive (the so-called conversive) perfect, the imper- 
fect and the consecutive (conversive) imperfect. The consecu- 
tive tenses are preceded by w- (“and”), which before the im- 
perfect has the basic form wa (with doubling of the following 
consonant). It is a moot question whether this system marks 
aspects (without any notion of time) or rather time. At any 
rate, in biblical prose at least, these forms seem to denote time, 
since the difference between perfect and consecutive imper- 
fect, referring to the past, and imperfect and consecutive per- 
fect, referring to the future/present respectively, depends, it 
would seem, on the syntactical environment only: as a rule, 
whenever it makes the use of w-, etc. (“and”) possible, the con- 
secutive forms are used, in accordance with the demanded 
time, otherwise simple imperfect/perfect are applied. Besides 
the indicative, the imperfect has a cohortative (especially in 
the first person), formed by the ending -4, (also occurring af- 
ter consecutive imperfect and the singular masculine of the 
imperative), and a jussive. The latter, though often coincid- 
ing with the indicative, even more resembles the consecutive 
imperfect, both being formed from the apocopate; the main 
difference between them is the paroxyton stress of the con- 
secutive form (presumably an archaic feature, reflecting the 
stage in which, see supra, general paroxyton stress obtained, 
the indicative being ¢yaf‘dlu > yaf‘al, the apocopate tyéfal. 
The jussive was then more fully adjusted to the stress pattern of 
the indicative than the consecutive imperfect). In verba tertiae 
y, apocopate forms of the imperative occur as well. As to the 
consecutive perfect, it often exhibits oxyton stress, as against 
the paroxyton stress of the perfect. Yet this oxyton stress is, 
it seems, secondary, since syllable structure is in accordance 
with the paroxyton stress (as wa°dkalt@ (“and you shall eat”), 
parallel to “akdltd (“you ate”), rather than ¢wa‘dkalt@). 

The perfect is formed by afformatives, which in the first 
and second persons resemble the endings of the personal pro- 
nouns (but first person singular terminates in -t?). The third 
person singular masculine has the ending zero, the feminine 
-d, the plural-d. 
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Less clear are the formatives of the imperfect, which uses 
the prefixes *v (v marking any vowel) for first person singu- 
lar, tv for second person, and third person feminine, yv for 
third person masculine, and nv for first person plural. Other 
persons are indicated, apart from the mentioned prefixes, by 
suffixes as well: -i (rarely -in) in second person feminine sin- 
gular (as tism‘? “you will hear”), -@ (rarely -tin, which, very 
seldom, penetrates into the third person plural of the per- 
fect as well) in second and third person masculine plural (as 
tismt /yism‘t (“you/they will hear”)), and -nd in second and 
third person feminine plural (as tisma‘nd (“you/they (femi- 
nine) will hear”); rare is the yv prefix in third person femi- 
nine, as y‘admodna (“they (feminine) will stand,” Dan. 8:22)). 
The imperative has no prefixes, but the same suffixes; for-nd 
very rarely $-n occurs: Smd‘an (< +5md‘n) (“hear (feminine 
plural)!,” Gen. 4:23) (in most cases forms of the imperfect and 
imperative terminating in n are considered as scriptio defec- 
tiva, and vocalized -nda). 

Among infinite forms, the Hebrew verbal system pos- 
sesses a participle, which may behave as a noun (it may, e.g., 
stand in status constructus and be negated by ’en, the nega- 
tion of nominal sentences), on the one hand, and as a finite 
verbal form, on the other (it may, e.g., govern direct object 
and be continued by a consecutive finite form, as makke “is 
wamet (“if one smites a man and he dies”), although the par- 
ticiple stands in status constructus). Among the two infinitive 
forms, the so-called infinitivus constructus has usual infini- 
tive functions, as metib naggen (“he who excels in playing,” 
Ezek. 33:32); wayyered... lir’ét (“and He descended... to see? 
Gen. 11:5). Very often the /- form is used even when not in fi- 
nal sense, exhibiting the coalescence of ! with the infinitive, 
as hafes... lahdmitent (“He wanted... to kill us” Judg. 13:23; 
in Middle Hebrew this form becomes the only existent infini- 
tive form). It is also used as gerund, as bard... la‘dsét (“he cre- 
ated... in making,” Gen. 2:3). The so-called infinitivus absolu- 
tus, so called, because it does not stand in status constructus 
nor is it governed by preposition, is a peculiar blend between 
verbal noun and verbal interjection. It is, besides its rare infini- 
tive functions, mainly used as internal object (as bérakta barék 
(“surely you have blessed,” Num. 23:11), as a rule preceding the 
finite verb (as mét yimat (“surely he will be killed,” Gen. 26:11); 
also replacing modal adverbs (as wayyelek hdl6k wa°akl (“he 
went while eating,” Judg. 14:9), and as substitution of finite ver- 
bal forms (as zra‘tem harbe whabe mat *ak6l w’en-lgob‘4, “you 
have sown much, but brought home few, you have eaten, but 
not to satiety,’ Hag. 1:6), mainly of the imperative (as zakér 
‘et-y6m hassabbat (“be mindful of Sabbath’)). 


VERB PATTERNS. Of all word classes it is the verb that has 
the most conspicuous patterns, although patterns as such are 
one of the main characteristics of Semitic languages in general 
and of Hebrew in particular. These patterns are characterized 
by a certain vowel sequence, which, interwoven with the tri- 
lateral root, together with the repetition or doubling of radical 
consonants, as well as the addition of certain formative con- 
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sonants, reflects various modifications of the root connected 
with specific meanings. It is customary to denote the verbal 
themes by the root p7 (which, however, has the disadvantage 
of not being able to denote the doubling of the second radical, 
since ‘ cannot be doubled) in accordance with the vocaliza- 
tion of the third person masculine singular of the perfect. The 
usual verbal patterns in biblical Hebrew are the ground theme 
paal (also called gal); its reflexive-passive nif al; pi‘el, exhibit- 
ing doubling of the second radical and denoting intensive and 
factitive action, its passive pv‘al and reflexive-reciprocal theme 
hitp‘ael, the causative hif ‘il and its passive hof‘al. Beyond these 
themes a stage may be reconstructed which, with the exclu- 
sion of nif‘al, exhibits a well-balanced system: 


Ground Double Causative 
pattern pattern pattern 
paal piel hif “il 
internal passive tpu‘al pual hof al 
t-form (reflexive thitpaal hitpa‘el thitaf ‘el 


reciprocal) 


From the patterns marked by a double dagger (+) only 
remnants exist. The inner passive of paal disappeared be- 
cause of its resemblance to the inner passive of perfect pi‘el 
and imperfect hif “il, being superseded by nif ‘al, which, besides 
its original reflexive meaning, acquired passive functions as 
well; it can only be recognized by its perfect being identical 
with pul, the passive of pi‘el, its imperfect with hof al, with- 
out a corresponding pi‘el /hif ‘il. Hitpd‘al subsisted in hitpaqdi 
(“they were counted”) only (which is mixed up with its pas- 
sive hotpdqdu) whereas the very existence of hitaf‘el is dubi- 
ous, depending on the analysis of forms like tatahdré (“you 
will compete”), wattetassab (“and she stood”). 

In pdal, the neutral perfect forms pd‘el and especially 
paol are being superseded by pd‘al. In the imperfect and 
imperative yaf‘ol /p‘ol and yaf«al /pal respectively are alive, 
yaf ‘il /p‘il being absorbed by hif‘il and not really subsisting 
but in some “weak” roots. From vestiges a stage may be re- 
constructed exhibiting the imperfect forms yaf‘ol (and yaf ‘l) 
as against yifal, cf. yehelas as against yahdlos; yébds as against 
yaqum; yégal as against ydsob. The only living infinitivus con- 
structus is p'ol, p‘al (as liskab (“to lie”); the stop k, as against k 
in Skab, is due to the coalescence of | — with the infinitive, v. 
supra) being marginal and p‘il existing in some “weak” verbs 
only. Feminine forms of the infinitivus constructus are attested 
as well, as ahaba (“to love’). The infinitivus absolutus has the 
form pd‘6l, 6 in the second syllable also occurring in other 
themes. The active participle, originally belonging to pd‘al, is 
po‘el, whereas pd‘el and pd‘él are the original participles of pa‘el 
and p@‘ol respectively, yet losing ground against pé‘el. The pas- 
sive participle is pa‘til (whereas the participle of the internal 
passive of pdal is pu‘al and pi‘l, with redoubling of the sec- 
ond radical, as “ukkdl (“eaten”), yillod (“born”)). 

Nif al, exhibiting attenuated i in its first syllable, still pre- 
serves a in some “weak” roots. In the imperfect, the impera- 
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tive and the infinitive (the two latter forms have a hi- prefix), 
the n, immediately preceding the first radical, is assimilated 
to it; the last radical of these forms is, as a rule, preceded by 
Tiberian e, but Babylonian d. In contradistinction to all the 
other themes, with the exception of the ground theme, the 
participle is not formed with the prefix m-, but in accordance 
with the perfect (nif“al). 

Piel exhibits a in perfect in the second syllable about as 
often as e; in the Babylonian vocalization a (corresponding to 
a /e) prevails, and some few verbs (as dibber, “he spoke”) ex- 
hibit e according to Tiberian vocalization as well. In the im- 
perfect, etc., the first radical is followed by a, the second by e 
in the Babylonian system sometimes by 4). 

Hitpa‘el sometimes exhibits a in its third syllable in all 
forms (with the exception of the participle), especially in 
pause, and in the Babylonian vocalization the corresponding 
G prevails. If the first radical is a sibilant, it precedes the t (as 
histappek (“to be poured”)). Sometimes, the tf is assimilated 
to the first radical (as hittamme /histaddeg (“to be defiled/to 
clear himself”)). 

In hif‘il the vowel of the prefix is i in the perfect (a oc- 
curring in “weak” verbs only), a in the other forms; that of 
the second syllable, as a rule, stressed 1, before consonantal af- 
formatives in the perfect a, in the imperfect, etc.e, which is 
exhibited also by infinitivus absolutus and those forms of the 
imperative and jussive which lack conjugation endings and 
pronominal suffixes. The h of the prefix is, as a rule, dropped 
in the imperfect. 

Pual and hof al have the vowel sequence u /o-a, charac- 
teristic of the internal passive. 


WEAK VERBS. Verbs are that class of words in which trilit- 
eralism is most strictly carried out. Nevertheless, some ver- 
bal classes, viz. mediae infirmae and geminatae, cannot be 
explained on the assumption of sound shifts operating on tri- 
literal roots only: they have to be considered as partly emerg- 
ing from biliteral roots, blending with forms of triliteral roots, 
which underwent changes because of “weak” letters; and this 
may apply to other “weak” verb classes as well. 

Verba primae n assimilate the n to the immediately fol- 
lowing second radical, this being in accordance with the gen- 
eral behavior of n (see supra). Moreover, those having the 
imperative pal in the ground theme, drop the v in it (as gas 
(“approach”)), as well as in the infinitivus constructus, which 
terminates in the feminine ending -t (as tgast > geset). The 
same is the case with ndtan (“to give”), which is the only verb 
primae n having an i - imperfect (yitten): ten, ¢tint > tet. It is 
also the only verb tertiae n which assimilates this n to conso- 
nantal suffixes, as ndtatti (as against e.g., sdkanti, where the 
n is analogically restored). It may be due to the influence of 
natan, that its antonym /dqah (“to take”) treats its / like an 
n: yiqqah, qah, qahat. Also some verba primae y (especially 
those having s as their second radical, as nissab (“he stood”) 
as against hityasseb) and mediae infirmae (as massig (“remov- 
ing”) as against ndség) behave like primae n. : 
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Verbae primae y form yaf il imperfect, its imperative and 
its infinitive omitting the y: yasab (“to seat”), téseb (with as- 
similation of the prefix vowel to the following one), seb, sebet 
(< +8ibt, a with feminine ending); ydda‘ (“to know”), téda® 
(< taded‘, cf. the infinitive-noun dé@), da’, dd‘at. Halak (“to 
go”) behaves similarly: télek, lek, leket. Yakol (“can”) has the 
solitary imperfect yikal. Nif‘al has in perfect and participle 
6 (nélad (“was born”), nélad, exhibiting the prefix vowel a, 
cf. supra, as does the whole paradigm of hif“il, as hdlid), the 
other forms, as a rule, exhibit w as first radical. Hof‘al has a 
(as hitbal, “he was brought”). 

In verba tertiae infirmae, y has superseded w. Forms with- 
out suffixes have the same endings in all themes: -d in perfect 
(and até in feminine singular third person), -e in imperfect 
and participle, -e in imperative, -d6f in construct infinitive. 
Consonantal afformatives are preceded in perfect by -e or iin 
unstable distribution, 7 only being used in péal (as if continu- 
ing pd‘il); “end (“e < e [ < ay due to assimilation to the follow- 
ing a, pronounced 4]) is the suffix of imperfect second and 
third person, and imperative second person, plural feminine. 
Before vocalic afformatives y and the preceding vowel drop 
(as ‘asti- (“they did”), ‘Asi (“do,” feminine singular)). In jussive 
and the consecutive imperfect the second radical syllable is 
omitted (as téGS, “let it be done’); final double consonants thus 
arising are simplified (as wayman (“and he appointed”); so also 
in the shortened form of the imperative: saw (“order!”)). Final 
consonant cluster may be preserved, if the second consonant 
is a stop (as wayyebk (“and he wept”)), or as a rule, broken up 
(as yireb < ¢yirb (“let it multiply”). 

In verba tertiae ’, the ° is dropped (preserved as vowel 
letter only) in final position and a preceding short vowel 
lengthened (as ¢mdsa’ < masa, (“he found”)). Before conso- 
nantal afformatives of the perfect ’ is dropped, a (X-) being 
the preceding vowel in pa‘al (as mdsdti) and, it seems, in pu‘al 
and hof«al (the only instance being hibdata (“you have been 
brought, Ezek. 40:4)). é (X-) in the other perfect forms (as 
yareti (“I feared? pda‘el form of the ground theme), niqreti (“I 
was called”)), as well as in the feminine singular of the par- 
ticiple (as muset (“being brought out”)). The suffix of imper- 
fect second and third person and imperative second person, 
plural feminine, ends, as in tertiae y, in -“end, yet exhibiting ’ 
as vowel letter, rather than y as in tertiae y. 

Verba mediae infirmae exhibiting in the first and second 
persons of the perfect of the ground theme short vowels (as 
qamiti, “I stood up”), but long ones in the third (as gam, cor- 
responding to the pd‘el- form met (“he died”) and the (syn- 
chronically) pd‘ol-form b6s (“he was ashamed”)). In the (reg- 
ular, jussive, and consecutive) imperfect, the imperative and 
infinitivus constructus of the ground theme, verba mediae w 
exhibit 6, etc., as yaqum, yaqom, wayydgom (with qamds qatan 
in the last syllable), qiim, qiim (but second/third person femi- 
nine plural tasobnd, along with tamut*end, exhibiting, as do 
mediae geminatae, the same ending as tertiae y); mediae y i, 
etc., as yasim (“he will put”), yasem, wayydasem (these forms 
being identical with the corresponding hif ‘il forms; therefore 
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ground themes of mediae y are apt to pass to hif“il, as banta 
(“you understood”) to hebin), sim, sim. The old yif‘al imper- 
fect is preserved in yebés. The active participle is identical 
with the perfect, but in contradiction to it is always oxyton 
(this applies to the other themes and to mediae geminatae as 
well), even before vocalic afformatives: perfect qam, qamd, 
qamu, ‘mét, méta, meti, bds, bos, Lost, as against partici- 
ple qam, qama, qam’im, qam6t, méta, bésG, etc. The imper- 
fect and imperative too have paroxyton stress before vocalic 
afformatives, and this applies to perfect, imperfect, and im- 
perative nif‘al and hif‘il and mediae geminatae pdal, nif‘al, 
hif il and hof‘al as well. Perfect and participle nif‘al is like 
naség (“to retreat”), hif“il like héqim, méqim (where the pre- 
formative has the same vowel as that of the perfect); the per- 
fect consonantal afformatives of these two themes as well 
as of pd‘al, nif‘al, and hif ‘il of mediae geminatae are preceded 
by 6, as nasiigoti (exhibiting @ rather than 6 in the radical syl- 
lable), hab?otiw (“I brought him,” along with hebeti; rarely 
also forms like wahdqem6nti with e occur). Nif‘al imper- 
fect, etc., exhibits 6 (as yisség). Hof al (as also that of mediae 
geminatae) is formed on the analogy of primae y. For pi‘el, 
pual, and hitpa‘el, in classical language polel, etc., is used: 
qomem, qomam, hitqdmem (externally identical with the 
péel, etc., forms of mediae geminatae, in which (along with 
forms like sibbeb, gullal, hithammem) forms like sdbeb, gélal, 
hitgélel are used for piel, etc. From both verb groups pilpel, 
etc., themes may be derived, as gilgel from gil or tiltel from 
twl). 

Besides “strong” forms, verba mediae geminatae, as a rule, 
exhibit forms containing one radical syllable with doubling 
of the second (= third) radical (which, however, is simplified 
when not followed by a vowel, as péal rab (“was much”), nif‘al 
timmagna (“they will be consumed”)). Along with them forms 
with reduplication of the first radical occur, the so-called Ar- 
amaic formation, together with the doubling of the second 
radical (as hossamma (“its being desolate”)), and without it 
(as wayyiqqdt (“and they bowed”)). Forms without any re- 
duplication are also attested (as yazmi, (“they will plan”)). In 
the imperfect of the ground theme, yaf‘ol (as yasob, consecu- 
tive imperfect wayydspb) corresponds to a perfect (when with- 
out ending or with vocalic afformatives) and participle built 
according to the “strong” pattern (as sdbab, sababii, sdbeb), 
whereas yi‘fal (derived from adjectives exhibiting a in their 
sole syllable, the final consonant being doubled when fol- 
lowed by afformatives, as yeqal (“he will be easy”) from qal 
(“easy”)) has them in the “one radical syllable” form (as gal, 
qalla, qallu, qal, qalld, qallim, qallét). From the yaf ‘il imper- 
fect only remnants exist (as ydgen, “he will defend”). Perfect/ 
participle nif ‘al have two forms: ndsab/ndsdb (also participle 
nagel) and naboz/ndbéz, and the same applies to imperfect/ 
imperative: yiddam and yissob. Hif ‘il perfect has a (as hégal) 
or e (as hehel; the Babylonian system d only), the imperfect e 
(as ydgel; the Babylonian has sometimes 4), the participle *e 
in both the radical and prefix syllable: mes “eh (as have some 
perfect forms, v. supra). 
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SUBSTANTIVES. Both triliteralism and the development of 
patterns is less conspicuous in nouns than in verbs. There ex- 
ists a set of biradical substantives with a fixed vowel, which, 
by their meanings, demonstrate that they belong to the old- 
est stratum of the language: ydd (“hand”), dam (“blood”), dag 
(“fish”), b*en (“son”), 5*em (“name”), @s (“tree”), sand (“year”), 
Sapa (“lip,’ in plural transferred to triradical scheme by the 
inclusion of the feminine ending: sipté't*ekd), etc. The notion 
of patterns is best developed in verbal nouns, in participles 
and infinitives, as qittul (q, t, 1 denoting the three radical let- 
ters respectively) belonging to pi‘el, moreover in nouns with 
m-prefix, especially in nomina instrumenti exhibiting maatel, 
less in those with t-prefix. The suffixes include -6n and -ut 
(containing the feminine ending as well). Among nouns with- 
out affixes qatil, qattil are frequent in adjectives, qatol, plu- 
ral qtullim, denotes color adjectives, qittel bodily or mental 
faults, gattdl intense qualities and occupations. One-syllabic 
nouns, terminating in a consonant cluster, open the cluster, 
mostly by ¢ (segol, the so-called segolata, see supra), as yeled 
(“child”) tyald, Sebet (“to sit”) < $sibt (in pause ydled; Sabet, 
yet melek and most nouns having original qifl pattern do not 
change in pause). 

Substantives are used in different status:, in status abso- 
lutus, when standing alone; in status constructus, when closely 
attached to a following noun (the so-called nomen rectum, 
historically a genitive; the nomen rectum defines and, when 
itself determinate, determines the noun in status constructus); 
and status pronominalis, when attached to a pronominal suf- 
fix, which stands in the same relation to the noun as the no- 
men rectum does. The feminine ending is either -d (in status 
constructus and pronominalis -at, etc., exhibiting an earlier 
stage), or -f; sometimes these feminine endings alternate, as 
when -4 used in status absolutus and t in status constructus and 
pronominalis, as merkabd (“chariot”), mirkebet- (< ¢mirkabt, 
exhibiting the opening of the final cluster, as in the segolata), 
merkabto. The dual is rather reduced, being as a rule used with 
“two,” “two hundred,’ some nouns denoting time and mainly 
with objects which naturally occur in pairs, especially the 
double members of the body. Its ending is -dyim, that of the 
masculine plural -im, the status constructus and pronominalis 
of both -*e (historically to be derived from the dual), which 
is also added to the status pronominalis of the feminine plu- 
ral ending -6t. The so-called segolata, including one-syllabic 
nouns with feminine ending, as yalda (“girl”), form their plu- 
ral from bisyllabic stems, exhibiting 4 after the second radi- 
cal: yladim (“children”), yladét (“girls”). Mention must also be 
made of the unstressed locative ending -d (spelled -h, < tah, 
as intimated by Ugaritic), as sd@’pénd (“northward”), also oc- 
curring between status constructus and its nomen rectum, as 
midbara dammeseq (“to the wilderness of Damascus”). 


ADJECTIVES. The boundaries between substantives and ad- 
jectives are rather blurred. There are relatively few patterns 
exclusive to one of these word classes (as segolata mainly for 
substantives, qat6l, plural qtullim for color adjectives). Ad- 
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jectives invariably have feminine forms ending in-d/t, mas- 
culine plural terminating in-im and feminine plural in-6t; 
substantives, on the contrary, need not have special feminine 
forms and also feminines without endings occur (as “dtén 
(“she-ass”)). Moreover, in the substantives singularia/pluralia 
tantum occur, and the plural ending-im may be attached to 
feminine substantives (as 754 (“woman”), plural ndsim), and 
even more often vice versa (as “ab (“father”), plural “4b6t). Yet 
some substantives exactly behave as adjectives in this respect 
(as yeled, yalda, yladim, ylad6t). Adjectives proper do not have 
status pronominalis, yet substantival usage of adjectives (and 
sometimes also vice versa) is frequent. Sometimes adjectives 
may occur in status constructus, yet their usage is very special 
(as ngi kappdyim (“clean as regards hands”)), and it may not 
be substituted by status pronominalis (as if tngihen; but this 
may apply sometimes to substantives in status constructus as 
well). Some syntactical usages, however, seem to be possible 
for adjectives only, rather than for substantives, as the use of 
modifiers like ma’éd (“very”), yéter (“more”). The simplest 
solution would perhaps be to set up three different classes: 
substantives, adjectives, and finally nouns, which would then 
include both word classes, as far as their special character can- 
not be defined by formal criteria. Adjectives used as attributes 
are preceded by the governing noun. 


NUMERALS. As to the cardinal numbers, ‘hdd, feminine ahdt 
(“one”) is mainly used as adjective, sndyim, feminine stdyim 
(sic! with t as stop, exhibiting a quite exceptional initial clus- 
ter) “two, as substantive, governing the counted noun in status 
constructus: sne-, feminine ste-, or following it in status abso- 
lutus. As to the numbers three to ten, those with zero-end- 
ing refer to feminine nouns, whereas those with -4 (in status 
constructus -at/-t) to masculine ones, a common Semitic fea- 
ture, in opposition to the other noun classes. They precede or 
follow the counted nouns in status absolutus, but they may 
precede them in status constructus as well (historically an ar- 
chaic feature): this is the rule with definite nouns, as well as 
with yém, etc. The “ten” in the numbers 11-19 is “Asar for mas- 
culine, ‘esre for feminine, spelled ‘srh; it is uncertain whether 
it exhibits an alleged feminine ending -e, since in Ugaritic it 
is spelled with final h, thus intimating a consonantal ending. 
The ordinal numbers have special forms only from one to ten, 


exhibiting the theme qfili, with the exception of sissi (“sixth”), 
and perhaps séni (“second”). “First” is ris6n, a relatively late 
form, as it is customary in Semitic language, the older usage 
being the use of the cardinal number “one,” still persisting in 


biblical Hebrew. 


PREPOSITIONS. Prepositions, as far as etymologically trans- 
parent, are as a rule nouns in status constructus/pronomina- 
lis, as “esel (“near, by”), eslkd; ‘al-, poetical “ale (“on”), ‘dlekem, 
the suffix -ekem originally exhibiting the final -y root, rather 
than a plural suffix. Through the influence of prepositions like 
‘dlekem, other prepositions too govern plural suffixes, as tdhat 
(“under”), tahtékem. Among the three uni-consonantal prepo- 
sitions, only I- (“to”), and b- (“in, by”) govern pronominal suf- 
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fixes (as kd, lak, lakem), but k-, originally a demonstrative el- 
ement, governs pronominal suffixes mainly by means of -m6-: 
kamoka, kmékem. Min (“from”) as a rule assimilates its n to 
the following consonant (as mibbné (“from his son”), mikkem, 
cf. also mehem, with lengthening of the vowel preceding the 
pharyngal not capable of doubling); before some suffixes min 
is doubled, as mimménni < ¢minmini (“from me”), along with 
poetical minni. There are two prepositions “et; one denoting 
“with, has the form ‘itt6, etc., before pronominal suffixes, the 
other, used as optional mark of determinate direct objects, the 
forms ’6t6, etkém; sometimes, however, these two sets become 
mixed up. Since the impersonal passive may govern objects 
(as indirect object, e.g., ybulla’ lammélék (“the king will be 
afflicted,” 11 Sam. 17:16)) or a direct one, e.g., mass6t ye‘dkel 
(“unleavened bread shall be eaten,” Ex. 13:7), it may govern “et 
preceding the definite object as well, e.g., ét-kol-dgé hayyam 
y@ sep lahem (“shall all the fishes of the seas be collected for 
them?” Num. 11:22). 


NEGATION. As word negation and in verbal clauses [6 is used, 
in nominal clauses ’en, in prohibition ‘al with the imperfect 
(jussive; but, as in Semitic languages in general, never with 
the imperative). 


CLAUSE FORMATION. Itis in the domain of clause formation 
that Hebrew has best preserved the ancient Semitic charac- 
ter. In contradistinction to Arabic, it has not relinquished free 
sentence structure in favor of systematization. Yet, although it 
has lost, like Aramaic, the case and mood endings, it has not 
been affected by a similar syntactic formlessness. The bound- 
ary lines between main and subordinate clauses are blurred, 
since w- (“and”) may precede the main clause following the 
subordinate one; cf. also w- introducing the main clause after 
phrases like wayhi “im..., w-... (Cand it happened, when..., 
then...’). Circumstantial clauses resemble main clauses even 
more, mainly differentiated by the use of different tenses. 
Moreover, the number of subordinate conjunctions is rela- 
tively small, the most important ones being the relative pro- 
noun “dser, also used as introducing substantive clauses, ki 
introducing substantive and causal ones, conditional im and 
hypothetical l#. Very frequent is the presentative hinne, often 
followed by a participle marking the future. 


VOCABULARY. The vocabulary of biblical Hebrew is, in ac- 
cordance with the limited size of the Bible, restricted, exhib- 
iting many words from the field of religion, morals, and emo- 
tion. Loan words include those borrowed from Akkadian, as 
a rule through the intermediary of Aramaic, the influence of 


which becomes strong in later language. 
[Joshua Blau] 
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DISCOVERY 


The discovery of the *Dead Sea Scrolls (= pss, 1947) pro- 
vided an important missing link in the development of He- 
brew (= *H): a period which spans biblical Hebrew (= BH) and 
mishnaic Hebrew (= MH), extending from about the middle 
of the second half of the first century B.c.E. to 200 C.E. Before 
this discovery the only extant text dating back to this period 
(BH to MH) were fragments of the Book of *Ben Sira found 
in the Cairo *Genizah. Fragments found in the excavations 
at *Masada, however, indicate that the language used in the 
Genizah fragments is corrupt and does not faithfully repre- 
sent the original text. 

During the last centuries B.c.E., BH ceased to be a spo- 
ken language. Insofar as H was spoken, it was apparently, more 
or less, of the type that later emerged as Mu. The literary lan- 
guage, which is represented by the pss language, tried to hew 
as closely as possible to late biblical Hebrew (= LBH), as repre- 
sented, for example, by the Books of Chronicles, which origi- 
nated during the first centuries of the Second Temple period. 
Thus the language of the pss should be considered as the last 
offshoot of LBH. 


MAIN ELEMENTS OF THE LANGUAGE OF THE DSS 


The pss language, which apparently served only as a literary 
vehicle, is composed of the following elements: (1) BH; (2) Of- 
ficial Aramaic; since Aramaic (= A) had become, even before 
the destruction of the First Temple (586 B.c.£.), the lingua 
franca of the Near East and apparently also the vernacular of 
(nearly?) the whole of Syria-Palestine, it influenced the devel- 
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opment of H; (3) vernacular H (the later MH) which increas- 
ingly infiltrated literary H. 

The above three elements were the most important in 
the shaping of the language of the pss which, however, also 
reveals novel traits, especially in spelling and phonology. 
These elements, apparently reflecting the linguistic situa- 
tion in Palestine during the period in question, stem from 
the fact that (4) the educated classes apparently spoke Greek; 
(5) the vernacular of the common people was (apparently) 
an A dialect (or dialects) slightly different from literary a, Of- 
ficial Aramaic, the so-called a of the empire; (6) neither BH 
as transmitted, nor vernacular MH, was uniform (there being 
mainly two traditions: the Tiberian and the Babylonian, each 
with its own vocalization; sometimes the Babylonian forms 
emerge in the pss); (7) there are many elements of Samari- 
tan Hebrew (= sx) in the language of the pss; (8) the possi- 
bility that archaic forms survived in the language of the pss 
that had disappeared from H (known from the vocalization 
of the Jews and the reading traditions of the Samaritans) can- 
not be excluded. 

Negative factors were also decisive in the formation of the 
pss language: (9) an ever-decreasing knowledge of BH, result- 
ing in a situation where archaic and rare words and forms of 
BH became obscure to the average literate Jews. In his writing, 
which in intention was to be BH, the literate Jew was inclined 
to replace obsolete words and forms with common and famil- 
iar ones. Thus a kind of basic BH, which included the above 
elements, came into being; (10) certain biblical words in the 
vocabulary of the pss, whose meaning had become obscure 
(known today through modern research), not used in their 
original meaning but according to the interpretation given 
to the words by the members of the sect and their contem- 
poraries; (11) the scrolls contain words that might have been 
taken over from other languages or dialects of Palestine or the 
neighboring territories, but have since disappeared entirely 
(e.g., the language of the Edomites, living in southern Judea); 
(12) it is possible that some new words in the pss were com- 
mon in the H or A vernacular(s) and by mere chance are not 
in the transmitted H and a sources. 

The elements that compose the language of the pss might 
have varied with the different writers. There are, for example, 
sources in which the role played by Mu is much more promi- 
nent (e.g., the *Copper Scroll) than in other sources. The com- 
plexity of the picture that emerges from the pss is the reason 
why there is as yet no solution for many of the linguistic prob- 
lems in the pss, and the outline of this language, given below, 
can only be tentative. 


SOURCES 


Biblical Texts 

The complete Isaiah (1QIsa*) is one of the most important 
scrolls of the pss. The language, which is “vulgar” (ie., the 
intention was not to render the text exactly as transmitted), 
is a “modernization” of the original Isaiah, as represented by 
the Isaiah type of the Masoretic Text (= mT) whose language 
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was modified so that the contemporary reader might more 
easily understand the text. As has been noted above, the av- 
erage reader was scarcely able to understand the mT properly, 
and often unable to read it correctly. Therefore, copyists often 
substituted the contemporaneous forms for the original ones 
even in the case of proper nouns. For example, the form 71y, 
yw”, representing the type that became common mainly after 
586 B.C.E. (the destruction of the First Temple), is used instead 
of the original 17yw”, 17°T1Y which represents the dominant 
type during the previous period. 

Most of the biblical texts of the pss are practically iden- 
tical with those of the masoretic Bible. Fragments of “vul- 
gar” texts from other books of the Bible, such as Exodus and 
Psalms, were, however, also found. The linguistic differences 
between these texts and the masoretic Bible are more or less 
to be attributed to the tendency to “modernize.” 


Non-Biblical Texts 

The most extensive non-biblical texts are the Manual of *Dis- 
cipline; the *Thanksgiving Psalms; the *Pesher Habakkuk, a 
commentary on the Book of Habakkuk; and the *War Scroll. 
These texts originated with a certain sect (generally identified 
with the *Essenes). A few fragments of non-canonical writ- 
ings were also found, such as, The Book of *Jubilees and Ben 
Sira whose Hebrew version had until that time been practi- 
cally unknown (see above Discovery). The Zadokite docu- 
ments, as represented by the fragments found in the Genizah, 
do not reflect the original language of the pss. (As with the 
Book of Ben Sira found in the Genizah, their language was 
also changed by the copyists of the Middle Ages.) 


LANGUAGE OF THE DSS 


Isaiah is the only pss text which has been extensively dealt 
with from the linguistic point of view. The following sur- 
vey, therefore, will be based mainly on the language of this 
scroll. 


Spelling 

The pss employ the scriptio plena to make reading easier 
(there existed as yet no vowel signs) and to eliminate, as far 
as possible, A pronunciation. For example, X? (“not”) was 
spelled x1?, otherwise the reader might have read it as X? (Ja) 
as in A (indeed, the Samaritans in their Bible substitute the A 
form for the H). Plene spelling with 1 abound to indicate the 
phones (u, 0), not only where these vowels represent an orig- 
inal dipthong (aw) that turned into an (0), e.g., OY (“day”; a 
spelling common also in the M7), or an original long vowel, 
e.g.; ww (“three”; which is fairly common in M7), but also 
for originally short, later lengthened, vowels, e.g., bay (“yoke”; 
this type of spelling is rare in MT), and short vowels that were 
not lengthened, e.g., 0°3718 (“ears”; very rare in MT), and even 
half vowels, e.g., °71N (“illness”: = °9M; extremely rare in MT). 
To a lesser extent, the same applies to the use of ’, e.g., n°” 
(“dead”; = ni) in MT), JW°I2N (= 70338, “your girdle”). 8 was 
also used as a vowel letter to indicate the vowel (a), e.g., DINN? 
(“orphan”; the spelling is extremely rare in MT). As a word fi- 
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nal’ might be used instead of 5 indicating an (e) type vowel, 
e.g., 19° (“he will answer”). Generally there is no real consis- 
tency in the spelling. The word “head,” for example, has dif- 
ferent spellings: YW, WN1I, WIN, WN. The pss share these 
types of plene spellings with mu, especially as preserved in 
the manuscripts. 

The pss, mainly, in the Isaiah Scroll and only sporadically 
elsewhere, developed another type of plene spelling where a 
digraph (two letters) indicates one vowel (like the English ea 
(“beat”) as against i (“bit”)). This type of spelling is exempli- 
fied at the end of words: 81 indicated (6), 8” indicating (i), e.g., 
in the above mentioned 1? (“not,” the X is original and the 1 
is added); X12 (“in it? the 1 is original and the & is added); X°2 
(“because,” the X is added). These spellings appear also in the 
middle of words, e.g., WX1, WIN (“head”), but in this case the 
X is practically always original, while the 1 (and °) are added. 
As to consonant spelling, W at that period turned into 0, thus 
the spelling °Nd (= °xw “lift up”) is found. There is, however, 
also the inverse where through a hypercorrection DN” (“to 
despise, reject”) is spelled Wxr. 


Phonetics and Phonology 

An outstanding feature of the language of the pss is that the 
laryngeals 5, 8 and the pharyngeals y, n, which became weak- 
ened, are sometimes dropped and sometimes confused with 
each other. For instance, 11 (= 1nixn “his fig”), 12? (= 1129” 
“he will pass”), 9n1 (= YM “leader”), 120 (= y20 “rock”). 
These pronunciations are a characteristic of sH and Samaritan 
Aramaic (= s). According to both Talmuds, the Jews of Beth- 
Shean and Haifa, probably influenced by the Greek vernacular, 
could not pronounce these phones properly. (The same applies 
to European immigrants in Israel, since European languages 
also lack these phones. They do, however, exist in Arabic and 
the Yemenites, therefore, pronounce them properly.) It is then 
possible that the weakening of these phones in the pss oc- 
curred under the impact of Greek. 


Morphology 

PRONOUNS. Independent Personal Pronouns. Instead of NX 
(“you” fem.), "M8 is sometimes found. This form (rare in mas- 
oretic BH), which at first sight seems to be archaic, is probably 
an Aramaism (the same happened in su). Instead of 817 (“he”) 
and N°n (“she”) very often A815 and ANT are employed in the 
pss. These spellings might reflect archaic forms that disap- 
peared from masoretic BH (see above, Main Elements of... 
pss, 8), but the possibility of an analogous new formation 
cannot be excluded. A”NX = ON (“you” plural) is no doubt 
a late form parallel with the form transmitted by the Samari- 
tans orally in reading their Bible (despite the spelling OnX pro- 
nounced 779nN). 118 (“we”) appears several times in the non- 
biblical scrolls (MH), in BH only once as ketib. 


Personal Suffix Pronouns. The type 9 (127) (“your word”) is 
very often spelled plene 13727/72°727 (plural). The spelling 
disproved the theory of P. Kahle who believed that the vocal- 
ization of the Masoretic Text came into being under Arabic 
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influence (after the seventh century c.£.!). The type 17° (“his 
hand”) is sometimes spelled 1°7°, since apparently, as in su, 
was pronounced (0) and both 1 and could be used indis- 
criminately. The type 722 (“her sons”) is sometimes spelled 
plene /xi7°12; the type 02725 (“your word”) is often spelled 
792727 (as in sH); the type 0725 (“their (masc.) word”) is of- 
ten spelled 97727 (by analogy); and the feminine suffix Ji is 
sometimes spelled 935 (original? or a new formation by anal- 
ogy). There is a strong tendency to use forms like 197015 (= 1n 
“his spirit”), a BH poetic form, while forms like omby (= poy 
“upon him”) are a. 


The Verb 

PERSONAL SUFFIXES. Instead of the type n1w (“you (fem.) 
watched”), the type "N19W is sometimes used; it appears in the 
Song of Deborah (Judg. 5:7) whose language is archaic. The 
type apparently died out in BH but reentered the language 
under A influence, mainly in the late books of Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel (mostly as ketib, but not as geri). It seems obvious, 
therefore, that the same influence is responsible for its emer- 
gence in the pss (and in the Samaritan *Pentateuch). This is 
not the only known case where an archaic form disappeared 
from H and reentered the language through A, thus creating 
the impression of an archaic survival. As to the type 7anNINw 
(mT oniaw “you (plur.) watched”) it also parallels the Sa- 
maritan oral transmission (but spelled On77W) and is, as OnN 
MON < (see Morphology, Independent Personal Pronouns), 
a later development. 


OTHER FEATURES. Instead of 707 (“is taking away”) (hif‘l) 
there is P07, which again reflects the impact of a. Spellings 
like S1pw? (= bbw”, “he will be degraded”) indicate that an 
original (a) imperfect might turn into an (0) imperfect; such 
spellings are prevalent in MH and a dialects. 


PAUSAL FORMS. Instead of the imperative form 1/77 (“seek”), 
there is 17197, which is either an A form, or an H pausal, oc- 
curring also in BH according to the Babylonian vocalization. 
There seems to be little doubt that the forms of the type "1133 
(“you will remember”) and 73179nX (see below; pausal forms 
in the context) penetrated the pss from Mu. These forms are 
still found in the manuscripts (see Mishnaic Hebrew Lan- 
guage) and even entered the Christian Palestinian Aramaic 
(= chpa) dialect from mu. The long imperfect forms of the 
type 7217NX (“I would like to uphold”) (expressing wish, etc.), 
which often take the place of the normal imperfect ]17nX, con- 
tinue a trait fairly common in LBH (e.g., Ezra). The assump- 
tion of R. Meyer that the pss employed a tense not found in 
masoretic BH, the so-called present future (as in Akkadian), 
is unfounded. However there is as yet no clear-cut solution to 
forms like *IUDIW” (= "105W”). 

Among the new noun patterns one especially worth 
mentioning is qutl (= qotel in masoretic H) which sometimes 
appears as qotol, e.g., 71MIN (“tent”) = VIN; cf, masoretic 72 
= “Moloch” in the Septuagint; kindred forms also appear in 
ChPA. 
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SYNTAX 


Although very little research has been done in the field of syn- 
tax, a few characteristics can be mentioned. Biblical syntax is 
employed, including the use of the conversive 1(waw), yet the 
copyist of Isaiah (see above Sources) occasionally substitutes 
a form belonging to the contemporaneous spoken idiom, e.g., 
instead of Tox 9D PPI ANwy 77? TON 9D nN) (“All these (things) 
my hand has made”) he used... 798 79 171 (“and so all these 
things came to be (mine).”) (Isa. 66:2). Biblical syntax requires 
here the imperfect plus the conversive 1. In MH the perfect is 
followed by the perfect plus }; it is then the MH construction 
substituted for the BH one. Asyndetic relative clauses (= with- 
out the relative pronoun Wk) are still found in BH. Since they 
disappeared from MH and A, the writer is inclined to add the 
“missing” relative pronoun WX and instead of J2n 7171 (“the 
way you should go”) (Isa. 48:17) he creates the normal clause: 
J2n WX 7772. Sometimes he employs other means to evade 
the problem: in Isaiah 62:1 1¥2° 7D79 ANY Ww" (“and her salva- 
tion is as a burning torch”) where there is no WX after 7°D?9 
he turned 1y2 into 1y2N; 7D? thus is no longer the subject of 
ay but Anyw? becomes the subject of 1y2Nn. The translation 
now is “and her salvation will burn like a torch.” 

X12 WN plus the imperfect seems to be employed as a pro- 
hibitive in the non-biblical scrolls, e.g., W°X aka NP WR (“no 
one shall walk”) which might have its parallel in mH and in the 
H and A letters of Bar Kokhba. The infinitive plus 9 is some- 
times used as a command, e.g., ON ANI now> (“They shall 
banish him”) (LBH) and mainly negated by N1? as a prohibi- 
tion, e.g., 710% x19) (“and not to turn aside”) also with PR; e.g., 
TIVE? PN (“not to walk”). The same use is found in A inscrip- 
tions in Jerusalem: nND19? XN? (lit., “not to open”), practically 
unknown in BH; it is also found in Punic (a Canaanite dialect 
of the Northern African coast); and it perhaps has its parallel 
in a certain Greek usage (found also in a Greek inscription in 
Jerusalem). It is impossible to pinpoint the origin of this use. 

In the Book of Chronicles (LBH) the use of the accusative 
particle NX with the pronominal suffix is generally avoided as 
in the Manual of Discipline (see above Sources). This is also 
the case in MH (as represented by the language of the tannaim 
only) which in this respect is a direct offshoot of the pss. 

Note 7°28 (= 7°33 “in the house”), and kindred forms, as 
in MH and Punic. Types like nw px? (“without a remnant”) 
is to be found in LBH. 


STYLE 


In this area, too, more research is required. One point certainly 
deserves to be mentioned. The non-biblical scrolls are full of 
either biblical quotations, most of which are slightly different 
from the original, or of biblical allusions where the meaning is 
often not quite clear but the reference of the allusion is known, 
for instance, ANOSA NN ANT Mo yy? oR 729 nITWw?I 7D “T 
follow my own willful heart — to the utter ruin of moist and 
dry alike” (i.e., everything) (Deut. 29:18) is alluded to by 
ANOS NX nd yy? WMI 79772 72"1 out of which sense can 
hardly be made. 
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VOCABULARY 


The vocabulary of the pss consists of native and foreign ele- 
ments (loans and loan translations). 


Native Elements. 

These comprise BH, MH, and H of undefinable origin that does 
not occur in any other H source, but might be original (or a 
loan? see above Main Elements of... Dss, 8 and 12). 


BIBLICAL HEBREW. BH has to be subdivided according to 
its sources: (1) archaic BH (= ABH); (2) standard BH (= SBH); 
(3) LBH. BH should also be divided into: (a) words that sur- 
vived unchanged; (b) words that are used in a morphologically 
changed form; (c) words whose meaning changed; (d) words 
whose meaning changed owing to a certain interpretation of 
their original meaning which had been forgotten; (e) words 
which are new morphologically and semantically, but which 
arise “legitimately” from BH. 

ABH. 178 (“mighty”), JIN (“to listen”), ya (“dwell- 
ing place”). 

SBH. SBH is very much in evidence. }178 (“lord”), Pn 
(“to divide”), 1219” (“line of battle”), ny (“time”). Thanks to 
the pss, MH, and Sa it has been shown that the BH 107 means 
“to count” ( > “to hand over”). 

LBH. Since the Hebrew of the pss is the last offshoot of 
LBH (above Discovery), the presence of LBH words is not sur- 
prising, e.g., yt (“to move”) (intransitive), 977 (“knowledge?” 
“opinion?”), w17/ (“interpretation, study”), 779 (“to get up”) 
instead of O?, 1WD (“explanation”),1W (“prince” (= “angel”)), 
WRI 712 (“high priest”). The case of yj? (“time, epoch”) is 
striking. Its proper meaning in LBH, “time” (and not only 
“end”), was (re)discovered mainly because of its usage in the 
pss. These instances represent words that have survived un- 
changed (type a.) 

BH TW?) (participle of hof‘al) (= “twisted thread”) ap- 
pears as 1117) (obviously a participle of pu“al); the root 17) is 
used as nif‘al (with the meaning of hitpa‘“el = “to volunteer”); 
a? (“flame, blade (of sword)”) is found as 217. The plural 
of wx (“man”) sometimes appears as D°W13X (as if it were 
the plural of w1ix “man,” which does not occur in BH). These 
instances represent words that are used in a morphological 
changed form (type b). 

2912 (“lot”) is also used for “group” and Axy (“counsel”) as 
“council.” 1/2279 (“inspector”) goes back to the BH root 7/72 (“to 
visit” > inspect). T9179) NW) “spring (time)” (like Akkadian 
and Epigraphic South Arabic) in BH is “herbage”; j211 (“jav- 
elin, dart”). These instances represent words whose meaning 
changed (type c). 

mwnn (= “stormy wind”) apparently goes back to the 
interpretation of Jonah 4:8, but the meaning is obviously not 
the original (an instance of type d). 


MISHNAIC HEBREW. 713 (“thumb”) = 7732 (X) in MH; N029 
(“assembly”); sen (“learning”); bY (“little”); 4X27 (“preg- 
nant woman” - this word occurs in the Temple Scroll); a3 (“to 
knead”); v1vys (“youth (young man)”); 717279 (“wealth”); wm 
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(“wave”); and 1927 (“rule”?) might be ma or a. But bbw 173 
(“court”) is perhaps a loan translation of the MH [7 3. Sev- 
eral technical terms of the sect also are found in mishnaic 
sources, e.g., 17? (“admission,” lit., “to bring near”), or 0°29 
(= “the many”) which seems to be one of the names of the sect. 
However, 215 apparently means “many” (only?) as in BH, but 
not “majority” as in MH. 


HEBREW OF UNKNOWN ORIGIN. J73(X) (akind of brocade?) 
whose root does not occur in BH. The roots 31 and Onn are 
as yet unexplained. 


Foreign Elements 
These are (1) A loans and loan translations; (2) Persian loans; 
(3) Greek and Latin loan translations. 


ARAMAIC LOANS AND LOAN TRANSLATIONS. (MH vocab- 
ulary itself derives from a) 7217 (“purification”) = the H root 
33. Typical for the language of the pss is the root J10 used 
as a verb (“to draw up in battle order”) and as a noun (mean- 
ing “order, battle order, ordinance, prescription”). It seems to 
be a loan word from a, but the meanings mentioned above 
are nearly unknown in A. The meaning of the root 170 (verb 
and noun), employed as a military term, is close to J10 and is 
apparently also a; N12X "IX (“intercessors”) is a loan transla- 
tion from a, going back to Akkadian. 


PERSIAN LOANS. 11 (“secret”) and wml (“battered”) should 
be mentioned here. The latter shows the impact of the life at 
the court of the Persian governor. 


GREEK AND LATIN LOAN TRANSLATIONS. Since there are 
no Greek and Latin loans in the pss, it seems to be dangerous 
to hazard any suggestion concerning loan translations. How- 
ever, if 9737 (“tower, turret”) denotes a military structure and if 
the same holds true for the Greek nbpyocg and the Latin turris, 
there is reason to believe that some kind of connection exists 
between Indo-European words and Hebrew words. Even if it 
is assumed that the term 77” (“community”) goes back to BH, 
the fact that the sect chose this term might have been influ- 
enced by the Greek kowwvia. But 0°D39 (“wings”) as a military 
term cannot be taken as a sign of Latin influence. 


PROBLEMATIC ELEMENTS. Several words, among them 
N7IVN, are not entirely clear, both with regard to their mean- 
ing and with regard to their development. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE DSS UPON CHRISTIAN GREEK 


Scholars found a number of terms in the pss which parallel 
Greek terms in the New Testament, e.g., “sons of light” (Luke 
16:8). There is reason to believe that the Greek émioxortoc, a 
technical term of early Christianity (> “bishop”), reflects the 
term 7/7279 (“overseer”) of the sect. The Greek taypia found in 
*Josephus, designating the sect of the Essenes, seems to be a 
loan translation of the term 710 which, as in the compound 
word 710 (37s), was employed by the sectarians as the name 
of their sect. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The destruction of the Second Temple probably brought the 
continuous development of biblical Hebrew (= BH) (together 
with its last branch, the Hebrew of the Dead Sea Scrolls) to an 
end. With the destruction of the religious and spiritual center, 
the standard literary language disappeared, and its place was 
taken by the vernacular, namely mishnaic Hebrew (= mH). 
The recent discovery of the Bar Kokhba letters, some of which 
are in MH, supports this view. It is, however, most likely that 
MH had already existed previously for hundreds of years as a 
vernacular. Its influence can be detected in the later books of 
the Bible, e.g., the Chronicles and Esther, but it was not em- 
ployed as a literary language until after the destruction of the 
Second Temple. 


TYPES OF MISHNAIC HEBREW 


Two main types of MH should be distinguished: (1) The lan- 
guage of the tannaim, i.e., the Hebrew (= 8) of the Mishnah, 
the Tosefta, the halakhic Midrashim, and the baraitot in the 
two Talmuds. (It seems, however, that the baraitot of the Bab- 
ylonian Talmud were influenced by the language of the amo- 
raim, see (2)). It may be assumed that these literary works go 
back to a time when MH was still spoken, most probably until 
the end of the second century c.£. (see below). The language 
of the tannaim is known (a) in the form as used in Palestine (of- 
ten vocalized with the Tiberian vocalization); (b) in the form 
it was transmitted in Babylonia, sometimes vocalized with the 
Babylonian vocalization. (2) The language of the amoraim. A 
distinction, however, must also be made between (a) the lan- 
guage of the Palestinian amoraim (the Hebrew in the Palestin- 
ian Talmud and the aggadic Midrashim); (b) the language of 
the Babylonian amoraim (the Hebrew in the Babylonian Tal- 
mud). Since at this period (third—fifth centuries C.E.), MH was 
probably no longer a spoken language in Palestine - certainly 
not in Babylonia — it may be assumed that, as in modern 4, 
this dialect was mixed with BH, as well as with Aramaic (= A) 
of the respective areas (more than tannaitic H). As a result, the 
H of the amoraim cannot be employed as a trustworthy basis 
for the study of mx (on further difficulties, see infra second 
drawback of Segal - The Problem of the Sources of Mx). 

Besides the above three categories, mention should be 
made of the language of prayer and benediction which also in 
the language of the tannaim contains elements from BH. Even 
in general prose the BH elements in tannaitic sources might 
in a few cases be quotations or allusions from the Bible rather 
than living elements. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PROVENANCE OF MISHNAIC HEBREW 


It may be assumed that Mu was the vernacular only in Judea 
which was resettled by the Babylonian exiles in the sixth and 
fifth centuries B.c.£. In the rest of Palestine, especially in 
Galilee which had been conquered by the Maccabees (sec- 
ond century B.C.E.), A was apparently the only vernacular. 
The few a words in the New Testament also point to this con- 
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clusion, since the major New Testament figures came from 
Galilee. After the Bar Kokhba revolt (132-135 c.£.), however, 
when the Romans had nearly annihilated the whole popula- 
tion or sold them into slavery, the number of settlements in 
Judea was greatly diminished. The rabbis and their disciples 
moved to Galilee bringing with them their language and the 
tannaitic literature written in it, i.e., MH. On the other hand, 
their children, born in an Aramaic-speaking environment, 
did not continue to speak H. As R. Meir (a contemporary of 
R. Judah ha-Nasi) states: (MN77}2) M2 NAY BNW? PIN W723 
Nan Oban yaa wpA pws wT May nnw yow. (“Any- 
one who dwells in Erez Israel, recites the Sema‘ morning and 
evening, and speaks in the ‘Holy Tongue’ is assured a place in 
the world to come,’ Sif. Deut. 333 and parallels). While there 
were still Jews who spoke MH, its position was already shaky 
and was in need of some kind of strengthening. The statement 
of R. Judah ha-Nasi: W717 Ww? IN 27199 "OTD Pw? NW? PAXA 
mr pw? IX (“In Erez Israel why Syriac (i-e., Aramaic)? Either 
the “Holy Tongue’ or Greek,” BB 82a) shows that the language 
of his contemporaries was mainly a. 

The few Jews who continued to live in Judea possibly still 
spoke x. An indication of this may perhaps be found in the 
statement of R. Jonathan (fourth century c.£.) from Eleuthe- 
ropolis, southern Palestine, who recommended WPT IV 
(“Hebrew as the vernacular,’ Tj, Meg. 71b, bot.). This indicates 
that mH had not completely died out in this area, but in Gali- 
lee it was nonexistent. R. Johanan (the first Palestinian amora 
who was still a disciple of R. Judah ha-Nasi) had to empha- 
size that in MH the correct plural of Sm (“ewe”) is in a cer- 
tain case (Epstein) nin and not 0°97 as in BH. (His maxim 
was JORY? ODN pw?) TARY? WIN pw? (“The language of the 
Torah is a language by itself and the language of the sages is a 
language by itself” (Hul. 137b)). The assumption that mx died 
out because the tannaim moved to Galilee explains why the 
disciples of R. Judah ha-Nasi had to ask his maidservant the 
meaning of such H words as XONVID (“broom”) (occurring in 
the Bible) and niai232n (“purslane”) which were unclear to 
them (Meg. 11a). It may be assumed that the (old?) maidser- 
vant had moved from Judea to Galilee with R. Judah’s house- 
hold, and, therefore, spoke H. On the other hand, the (young?) 
disciples, who may have been born in Galilee, did not know 
the meaning of these words. 


THE PROBLEM OF MISHNAIC HEBREW 


The religious reformer A. Geiger, who was the first to write a 
scientific grammar of MH, thought that MH had never been a 
spoken language, but had been artificially created by the rabbis 
to facilitate their halakhic discussions. He was not the first to 
hold the opinion that MH was not a “normal” H dialect; some 
medieval Jewish scholars considered it to be a “corrupt” BH 
to a large extent. Since the concept of linguistic development 
was unknown in the Middle Ages, medieval scholars could 
see the reason for the differences between BH and MH only as 
deliberately wrought changes. Geiger, however, lived at a time 
when the historical study of languages and their development 
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was taken for granted. H. Graetz, S.D. Luzzatto, and J. Levy, 
contemporaries of Geiger, strongly opposed his views. How- 
ever, they, like Geiger, did not substantiate their arguments 
with tangible proofs and Geiger’s view came to be accepted by 
all contemporary non-Jewish and some Jewish scholars until 
Segal refuted it convincingly. 

In an article published at the beginning of the 20 cen- 
tury (JQR 1908), M.H. Segal showed Geiger’s views to be un- 
founded. He demonstrated that MH was a natural outgrowth 
of BH (by BH is meant, besides the archaic poetic H and the 
standard prose, also late biblical Hebrew (= LBH) such as 
the language of the Books of Chronicles and the Book of Es- 
ther) and the natural link coming after LBH. As an example, 
consider the independent first person singular pronouns 
*18 -— 238 (= TD both of which are found in BH. In LBH there is 
a distinct trend toward the use of °38. Moreover in the Books 
of Chronicles, which parallel the Books of Samuel and Kings 
to a great extent, "338 is replaced by °3X (e.g., 1 Chron. 21:10 = 
11 Sam. 24:12). In MH only 3X survived. Were MH an artificial 
language, it would be impossible to understand how the rab- 
bis, not being modern linguists, were able to choose only the 
elements which belong to LBH. The situation is understand- 
able, however, if it is assumed that MH was the natural con- 
tinuation of LBH. 

MH also has forms which are to be found neither in BH 
nor in A. Were Geiger correct in assuming that MH was an 
artificial creation, representing a mixture of BH and A, these 
novel forms in MH could not be explained, for example, where 
did mu get the pronoun 118 (“we,’ found once in the Bible (Jer. 
42:4) as ketib)? Clearly Geiger’s opinion is in this form totally 
unfounded (see following par.). 

The recent discoveries in the Judean Desert, especially 
the letters of Bar Kokhba and his contemporaries, some of 
which are written in MH, have dispelled all doubts as to Segal’s 
conclusions. These letters show - as was rightly pointed out 
by Milik - that mx was a living natural language. As a matter 
of fact, however, both Segal and Geiger were right. MH was 
a living language in Palestine only until about 200 c.£., the 
time of the tannaim, but a dead language during the time of 
the amoraim. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE SOURCES 
OF MISHNAIC HEBREW 


Segal committed two methodical errors in his study which 
he repeated in the grammars of MH composed later: (1) he 
tried to minimize the extent of the influence of A on MH; (2) 
he based his work on the printed texts of MH rather than on 
manuscripts, which was an especially grave scholarly mis- 
judgment. 

The studies over the past decades of J.N. Epstein, H. Ya- 
lon, and S. Lieberman have shown that the printed texts are 
unreliable. This does not refer only to normal scribal errors, 
but it can be shown that during the Middle Ages the copyists, 
and later the printers, tried to harmonize MH with BH because 
they considered departures from BH in MH as mistakes. This 
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“correcting” tendency led to a complete distortion of the lin- 
guistic structure of MH. 

The following examples will prove this point. A glance at 
any dictionary of Mx will show that the word “man” occurs 
in the BH form O7X. Since Segal’s works appeared, however, 
hundreds of examples of the spelling ]78 have been discovered 
in manuscripts of the Mishnah, Tosefta, the Palestinian Tal- 
mud, and the aggadic Midrashim (Epstein). It was corrected 
out of existence in printed versions, and in manuscripts where 
the form 78 does appear the beginnings of correction can al- 
ready be observed (see, e.g., Ms. Kaufmann to Ber. 1:8). This 
phenomenon may be taken as clear proof of the widespread 
tampering with the printed text: the form ]7X has completely 
disappeared from the printed texts on which the existing dic- 
tionaries of MH are based. 

The following is another example: Segal states in his 
grammar that the second person singular masculine posses- 
sive (and objective) pronoun in MH is identical with the bibli- 
cal form 7 e.g., 7727 (“your word”). Mainly on the basis of vo- 
calized manuscripts of mishnaic literature, as well as the oral 
reading tradition especially of Yemenite Jews, H. Yalon has 
shown that the correct form in MH is J, ie., 7127. The form 
was still known to be Mu by the disciples of the medieval gram- 
marian *Menahem b. Jacob ibn Saruq and is preserved until 
this day in the prayer book of the Sephardi (and Yemenite) 
ritual, e.g., J3"1VI) JWT?) (“Let us sanctify you and glorify 
you”). In the prayer book of the Ashkenazi ritual, however, 
these forms have been “corrected” by the grammarians. Only 
in piyyutim are traces of the form still to be found, e.g., in the 
piyyut for *Hoshanah Rabba: 30°72 (Jy?) JAN (jy? XI yw) 
(“Your truth and your covenant”). Early transcriptions on the 
Hexapla (third century c.£.) and in the writings of *Jerome 
(fourth and fifth centuries c.£.) lead to the same conclusion. 
They superimposed it, however, on the biblical text (Ben- 
Hayyim). In the Sephardi communities there were also dis- 
putes as to whether this ending should be retained or dropped 
because the grammarians demanded the eradication of the 
“error. Recently, it has been shown that the second person 
singular feminine possessive pronoun suffered a similar fate. 
In manuscripts the ending 7P is found; thus 9727 and not 77327. 
Both these suffixes go back to a. 

Having come to the conclusion that Mu, as it appears in 
the printed texts, is unreliable, the problem arises: On what 
uncorrupted source can a description of MH be based? It can 
also be shown that even manuscripts of the Mishnah, the 
Tosefta, and the halakhic Midrashim are linguistically unre- 
liable. The problem is to find a manuscript which the copyists 
have changed only to a minimal extent. The same problem ex- 
ists with regard to the a of the Palestinian and Babylonian Tal- 
muds. As to the Palestinian Talmud, the problem was solved 
mainly by comparing its a portions to the language of the 
contemporary Galilean inscriptions composed in a. Those 
manuscripts which were linguistically the closest to the Gali- 
lean inscriptions were thus linguistically most reliable. Con- 
cerning MH, this procedure was more difficult since inscrip- 
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tions or parchments written in MH, such as the Bar Kokhba 
letters, are quite rare. 

With the aid of reliable manuscripts of the Palestinian 
Talmud, it is possible, however, to identify good manuscripts 
of Mu. It may be assumed that if the a portions of the text 
were not corrupted by the copyists, then the H portions are 
also reliable. With the help of these manuscripts, the few exist- 
ing H inscriptions, transcriptions of Hebrew-Aramaic words 
in the New Testament, in Greek inscriptions, and in the writ- 
ing (transcriptions) of certain Church Fathers, it was possi- 
ble to establish the most salient criteria for determining how 
to identify uncorrupted manuscripts. In general, the copyists 
harmonized the spelling conventions of MH with those of the 
Bible and the Babylonian Talmud. Thus, if it were possible to 
show that the words in a particular manuscript had spellings 
and forms which differed from those found in the Bible and 
in the Babylonian Talmud, but were parallel to forms found 
in inscriptions and in the Greek transcriptions from Palestine, 
then it would be proved that the manuscript represented Pal- 
estinian MH close to its original form. 

The following are a few examples to illustrate the above 
methodology: 

(1) In good manuscripts of MH there is the form 1Y? in- 
stead of the biblical 13y?x. This form is found in contempo- 
rary Palestinian inscriptions and in the New Testament. On 
the other hand, it is nonexistent in Babylonian manuscripts 
and sources. This shows that manuscripts with the form 11y? 
represent a Palestinian version. 

(2) The name Shammai is always spelled °x*w in the 
Babylonian Talmud. In good manuscripts of the Mishnah 
it is spelled "W or "WY. It can be demonstrated that the or- 
thography °-, °- is the Palestinian representation of the final 
diphthong ay. (The problem of the final hiriq (e) remains as 
yet unsolved.) On the other hand the Babylonian orthogra- 
phy is °X-. 

With the aid of several other distinguishing features, it 
was possible to identify several good manuscripts, in particu- 
lar the following: the Kaufmann manuscript of the Mishnah 
(entirely vocalized), the Parma manuscript of the Mishnah 
(partially vocalized), the Cambridge manuscript published 
by W.H. Lowe (unvocalized), and fragments from the Cairo 
Genizah. The first two manuscripts mentioned above are vo- 
calized with Tiberian signs, though in a vulgar manner since 
the punctuator, who had a “Sephardi” pronunciation, inter- 
changed qames with pattah, sere with segol (and games qaton 
with holem). The above sources represent, more or less, Pal- 
estinian tannaitic H. On the other hand, the Sifra manuscript 
(which is good) and certain Mishnah fragments from the 
Cairo Genizah, both with Babylonian vocalization, reflect tan- 
naitic H as preserved in Babylonia. 

With regard to the language of the Palestinian amoraim, 
the Vatican Ms. Ebr. 30 of Bereshit Rabbah, as well as the 
Genizah fragments of the Palestinian Talmud, were found to 
be reliable. Reliable sources for the H of the Babylonian amo- 
raim have as yet to be determined. 
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The following description of Mu is based, in the main, 
on the Kaufmann manuscript. Occasionally, reference will 
be made to Babylonian vocalized forms known mainly from 
the Sifra (see previous par.) and from Genizah fragments of 
the Mishnah (published mainly by P. Kahle and studied by E. 
Porath and recently by I. Yeivin). 


Spelling 

The spelling is more plene than that of BH. Not only the so- 
called long vowels (i, 6) are spelled with 1 (waw) e.g., TW 
(“guard”), but also short and even half vowels are indicated 
by 1, e.g., O19 (“sheaves”) (the punctuator crossed out the 
}). The same applies, more or less, to the different varieties of 
i-e-e (long and short) being spelled with ° (yod), e.g., NIT"? 
(“to read”). Even & (alep) is (rarely) used to indicate (a), e.g., 
TIN (“caravan”) (also, cf., the following par.). 1 and ’, used 
as consonants, are often doubled, thus: 1), °°. The vowels e, € 
as word finals might be indicated by ”, cf., 3117 = Yavne (see 
the following par.). Sometimes even spellings reminiscent 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls are found, like MN"? (“to read”); 
the etymological X plus the 1 indicating (0). As the above- 
mentioned 178° indicates, 8 could be used as a vowel let- 
ter for a. 


Phonetics 
CONSONANTS. The consonantal inventory of MH is identical 
with that of BH. Though, undoubtedly, some change took place 
in their realization (= pronunciation) during the period under 
discussion, there is no foundation whatsoever for Kahle’s as- 
sumption that the laryngeals and pharyngeals were completely 
lost. Nevertheless, some interchanges of these phonemes are 
found. It is known that in Tivon, Haifa, Beth-Shean, and in 
the academy of Eliezer b. Jacob Y (‘ayin) and X& (alep) were in- 
terchanged. According to the Babylonian Talmud, the Gali- 
leans were unable to distinguish between X (alep), 7 (he), 7 
(het), and Y (‘ayin) in their a vernacular, a statement which, 
however, seems exaggerated. The laryngeals and pharyngeals 
were apparently confused mainly in the large urban centers, 
as a result of Greek influence. MH, as transmitted, has only 
been slightly influenced by this confusion and there are only 
a few places in the Mishnah where the amoraim are in doubt 
as to whether the correct reading is with X or J, e.g., PX or PY 
(“festival”) (Mishnah Av. Zar. 1:1). 

It is quite possible, however, that the linguistic change 
y <7 (het > ‘ayin) took place (as in Galilean Aramaic), e.g., 
maiy 3¥ (“he made a circle”) (Mishnah Ta’an.3:8). Final mem 
in non-declined words very often turns into nun JIN < DIN 
or 01 > Ji (see above the Problem of the Sources of MH). 3 
(bet = 1 without dages) and | (waw) merged. Thus they were 
interchanged in manuscripts, e.g., 732° (place name) is spelled 
*n”’. Interchanges between }? (gop) and 3 (kap) are very infre- 
quent. More common is the interchange 3 (bet) and 5 (pe), e.g., 
wpa? (wp? =) OW WPT? = DWY (“to raise prices arbi- 
trarily”) (Tan. 2:9). Initial 8 (when followed by a half vowel?) 
is sometimes dropped (+ its vowel) cf. above WtY9X Thy? (The 
Problem of the Sources). 
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VOWELS. ‘The vowels of MH at first glance also seem identi- 
cal with those of BH. There is, however, reason to assume that 
some change took place, thus instead of hiriq qaton a type of 
é (segol) was pronounced, and instead of qibbuz a type of o 
(qames gaton — holem). However, even in manuscripts, very 
few examples of this pronunciation have survived, apparently 
as a result of the “corrections” of copyists under the influ- 
ence of BH, e.g., 2°97], TBNIN etc. = 99H (proper noun), 7)in 
(“huzpa”). This type of pronunciation parallels that known 
from the transcriptions of the Septuagint and from vocalized 
texts of Galilean Aramaic. 


ASSIMILATION AND DISSIMILATION. Assimilation of 
consonants in MH occurs more or less under the same cir- 
cumstances as in BH. Vowels, as in Galilean Aramaic, pre- 
ceding labials tended to be realized as 0 (u) e.g., [30% < P20 
(in the Haggadah of Passover “reclining”) (Ben-Hayyim). 
1 (res) seems to have had the same effect on vowels as 
labials. This accounts for forms like 077}? > $ D171}? (BH) 
(“spade”), etc. (also cf. the Greek name of the river ]71 = 
Yordan(és)). A long i apparently could turn a preceding half 
vowel (Sewa (:)) into an i, e.g., 70°23 (instead of 7°02) (“with 
lime”). 

Dissimilation of a consonant occurs in the word moa 
wapyapitic (“pearl”) and of a vowel in the Greek word 017273 
(from Greek vépoc (“law”) (on the pattern of Ji21n) finn - Jin 
£ > (“inside; “central”). 

Metathesis occurs in 9°73 ((“port”), 7? in the Palestinian 
form), the Babylonian form of the Greek Atury. 


Morphology 
PRONOUNS. Independent Personal Pronouns 


Comparative Table 
(not all the vocalizations of MH are documented) 








Mishnaic Hebrew Biblical Hebrew 
718 “DIN IN 
DN DY,ADN DX CNX) na 
Na Nin Na Nin 
IN IN) AININ 
OPN?) ]D8 NDR TDN TIAN OnX 
1,09 1,09 nag nn,00 











In MH (and already in LBH) ’33X had disappeared. NX as 
a masculine pronoun is apparently a borrowing from A. 118 
is an internal H development. The vocalic endings of 7793 and 
mij disappeared. Final 0 (mem) was apt to appear as ](nun) 
(see above Phonetics, consonants), therefore in both the pro- 
noun and the verb the plural masculine and feminine forms 
merged (see following pars. on possessive pronouns and verb 
(the conjugation)). 

The independent personal pronouns furnish a good 
example for the elements which make up MH: (1) BH; (2) A; 
(3) internal H development. 
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Possessive Suffixes 
(not all the vocalizations of MH are documented) 














Mishnaic Hebrew Biblical Hebrew 
"37 "7 
py 77 oer 137 
m3 34 m7 134 
W127 127 
O-,}2737 ]-,02737 13737 02137 
}-,D727 ]-, D727 D107 D7 





Note: Instead of the ending ]-, O- there occurs also an ending 
0°-, generally corrected to ]-, the > being crossed out (Epstein, 
Kutscher). It is found also as an object suffix of the perfect. 
The second person singular masculine (Yalon) and feminine 
(Kutscher) forms are the result of a influence. (On the inter- 


change 1) (mem) > 3 (nun), see above Phonetics.) 


Independent Possessive Pronouns. MH developed an inde- 
pendent possessive pronoun - ?W (geminated ¥), e.g., "PW 
(“mine”). The distribution between this pronoun and the suf- 
fixed forms is still unclear as are the rules governing the use 
of the definite article in this case. The beginning of this de- 
velopment is to be found in the biblical form -? Wx (= MH 
-), e.g., 19 TWN TWIT N22 (“in the chariot of his second- 
in-command,” Gen. 41:43). 


Demonstrative Pronouns. Near Deictic Pronouns. 





Mishnaic Hebrew Biblical 





Tf ay DNt (3,771) mt 
PN TPN 











Instead of NX} which predominates in the Bible, 13, found 
mainly in LBH, occurs in MH. It is possible that this word en- 
tered MH from another dialect. (If it is assumed that the form 
developed in mu from the BH NNI, it is impossible to explain 
the loss of the final n (taw). The form 1?X perhaps developed 
under the influence of plural verbal forms, such as 1209, etc. 
It is unclear under what conditions the definite article is em- 
ployed with the noun and the demonstrative pronoun. 


Far Deictic Pronouns. Alongside the forms 8173, 8°70, etc., 
there are the following forms in MH: 13, 173 for the masculine 
and the feminine, (17°27) 120717°N7 for the plural. The particle 
DX with suffixed pronouns acts as a demonstrative pronoun 
(preceding the noun), e.g., O10 inix (“that day”). The reflex- 
ive pronoun is created by using O8Y (“bone”) (very much like 
the English “(my) self,” e.g., 13Y NN Tip “he acquires himself 
(= his freedom)”); i3¥ N17 (“he himself”). The relative pro- 
noun is -¥, which appears both in archaic BH and in LBH. 

Since -W can scarcely go back to 1WX of BH and besides 
is paralleled by the Akkadian Sa, here too (see Near Deictic 
Pronouns) an H dialect different from BH may be assumed 
as its origin. 
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VERB. Verbal Roots. The verbal root pattern xyx, e.g., Ji72 
(“to wrap”) only emerges in MH while four radicals, e.g., from 
1’y roots of the type Y3¥I? (“to shake”), or by duplicating the 
last radical, e.g., 127 (“to mix”) already appear in BH. 


Conjugations. The pu“al has practically disappeared (the 
participle excepted). The perfect of hitpa“el practically disap- 
peared and the form nitpaal (corrupted in the printed edi- 
tions to nitpa“el) occurs instead (only twice in the Bible). It 
is apparently a blend of nitpa“al and hitpa‘el. In the YD verb 
an ettap“al conjugation (borrowed from A) exists (extremely 
rare). 

In addition to the hip‘l there is also a Sap‘el conjugation 
(assumed to be borrowed from Akkadian through a) which 
is conjugated like the pa‘él, e.g., 1INW (“to liberate”). Traces of 
the passive gal are found in the 1”5 verbs, e.g., #7011 (“taken”), 
etc., however it might be a recreation in MH as in modern He- 
brew °n2¥3 (“I was bitten”) and not °n}v/3 which is identical 
with the pi‘el (here an active form). This usage was extended 
to other verbs, e.g., 1311(??) (“saved”). 

The exact meanings of the various conjugations still re- 
main to be clarified. The following is a tentative description: 

The qal is generally identical with the qal of BH, i.e., it 
can indicate a simple action (transitive or intransitive) and it 
can serve as a denominative even in a case like nin 179 (lit., 
“a milking cow”). There is, however, a conspicuous difference 
in the intransitive verbs. While in BH a form like m97a can 
mean both “you were great” and “you became great” (even 
“you are great”), in MH only the second meaning occurs, e.g. 
7773 (“grew” < “she became great”); the first meaning has to 
be expressed by means of the auxiliary 71°7, plus the participle 
or adjective, e.g., 2173 7. 

Nip‘al also seems generally to be identical with BH, i-e., it 
can be a reflexive 00} (“he hid himself”) and also >xw (“he 
asked for himself”), apparently in a reciprocal meaning 17773 
(“they disputed”), but generally a passive, e.g., 728} (“it was 
eaten up’), and perhaps also with a new meaning to express 
perfectivity (inchoation), e.g., °I8 N13} (“I am remembering”) 
but 7373 738 (“it comes to my mind”). In BH gal 133 is employed 
in both meanings. Maybe 03) (“he entered”) has to be ex- 
plained the same way (cf., JN?) “he entered?” Num. 11:30). 

Piel, as in BH, expresses intensive action, meaning re- 
peated action, or an action performed on many objects (Yalon) 
(cf., BH IN2 NX? WRT NN}... T1932 OX (piel) 12 (gal) (“and cut 
them in two... but he did not cut up the bird,” Gen. 15:10)); or 
when the work is performed by many actors, e.g., PU? PA 
(“they were plucking”); also as a denominative, e.g., P]WY? 
(“to fumigate”); even in a privative sense 72°? (“to remove 
wens”), and as a causative 1772 (“to help in childbearing”). 
The piel also can serve in an intransitive meaning as an incho- 
ative 11°2°2 (“began to ripen’). A few cases of this last meaning 
already appear in BH, e.g., 77D (“has been opened, lit., “has 
opened”). In some cases the piel seems to have dislodged the 
gal without change of meaning, e.g., 12°Y (“he passed”) (Pes. 
3:8), but whether it is a general feature of MH (Ben-Hayyim) 
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has still to be established (cf., BH 137 (“speaking”) qal, but 
generally the piel is employed). 

Hi'‘pil, as in BH, serves as a causative Pu’NWid (“cause to 
slaughter”), as a denominative Soa (“he cast lots”) as in the 
piel (also nip‘al and qal to a certain extent). It also serves as 
an inchoative Wy (“he grew rich’). 

The hop ‘al served as a passive of the hip‘il. 

The hitpa‘“el-nitpa“al is mainly employed, as in BH, as a 
reflexive, e.g., 4901 (“he dried himself”), also as an incho- 
ative, e.g., TunWi (“he went mad”), a reciprocal 1DANW) (“they 
became partners”), and very often as a passive 131 (“it be- 
came uncovered”), rare in BH. In contrast to BH where it serves 
as a denominative very often meaning “to pretend to,’ e.g., 
wynia (“he pretends to be rich”), in MH this meaning does not 
occur and in the hitpa‘el it means “to become rich” (cf. Hip‘). 
The Sap‘el is a causative (but conjugated as a piel). 


Prefixes and Suffixes of The Tenses. As with personal pro- 
nouns, the masculine and feminine forms in the perfect of the 
verb also coalesced as a result of the phonological develop- 
ment of final 0 (mem) > } (nun), thus Onan> - jn3nd. The loss 
of the feminine plural forms in the imperfect is the result of a 
different process. All the archaic forms of BH, e.g., imperfect 
forms with the ending n (7) such as Ji772Wn (“you (plur.) will 
guard”) disappeared from MH (in spite of the fact that some 
of them were identical with the parallel a forms). 














Perfect 
nnd 
nln) many 
n3n2 an? 
11303 
o-,7n3N> 
1n? 





(Note the full spelling of 7n2n3). It should be noted that MH 
(as in the Dead Sea Scrolls) very often uses the pausal forms 
also instead of the contextual form. This is always the case 
in the hop4al, e.g., jw? WPT (“they were dedicated to the 
Tabernacle; Zev. 14:10). 








Imperfect 
INI 
"an Dn ann 
anon any? 
37) 
1H 
wan 








Participle (Imperative and Infinitive). The main changes in 
the participle are in the feminine singular only the n- ending 
is used: N191W (“guarding”) (except for the Y’y, and ””? (x9) 
verbs to a certain extent), while the plural masculine employs, 
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besides the ending O°- also ]?- (A). In the imperative, the femi- 
nine plural is replaced by the masculine plural (cf., imperfect 
above). The participle can be negated by X? and not only by 
PX, while the infinitive is negated by 9 X?W, e.g., Dinn? Now 
~W1IPX (= °W) (“it is not permitted not to seal”). 


Verb Classes. Strong Verb. In the gal perfect only the patterns 
Sup and Sup (n2°wn “it became dark”) have survived, while in 
the participle all three forms, attested in BH; 9UiP, PUP, (e.g., 
p27 “burning”) and the only case of Sj = Vin? ((“he) can,” “is 
able”) appear. (Incidentally, the feminine and the plurals, not 
attested in BH Hebrew, are 1719”, "71°, ni212°.) In the “imper- 
fect” there seems to be a tendency to turn (a) forms (of the 
intransitive verb) into (0) forms, cf., Wij?” (“it should con- 
geal”). The spelling indicates an (0) imperfect; the punctua- 
tor of the manuscript, however, crossed out the 1 (waw) and 
vocalized 7? (also see verbs ny). In the hitpa“el imperfect 
there appear, though rarely, also forms like 120N (“consort”) 
(Avot 1:7). 


Weak Verb. ¥8”D verbs: the infinite of qal is patterned after 
the ‘imperfect’; 11919 (“to say”) etc. (cf., Spelling above), 721? 
(“to eat”). 

yD verbs: note the form Avy) (“it was done”) (= nivyi 
in BH). 

n”y verbs: in the imperfect and imperative the (a) turns 
(always?) into (0), e.g., Vinw? (“he shall slaughter”) vinw 
(“slaughter”) (see above the strong verb). 

x”? and °”? verbs: The 8”? verbs generally turned (as in 
A) into ””» verbs: sometimes, however, the former spelling is 
retained, e.g., 12°17 (“we have read”), but 87?” (“he shall read”), 
nip? (“to read”); in MNP? (“to read”) the original X appears, 
in spite of the ””? form (see above Spelling); in the perfect the 
ending of the third person singular feminine is often Nc, e.g., 
n°a (“she was”). This ending, found also in BH (rarely) in the 
strong verb, is in BH considered mainly an archaic survival. 
Its emergence in the *”” verb in MH cannot be attributed to A 
influence since it does not occur in the other verbal classes. It 
seems that this form entered Mu from a non-biblical Hebrew 
dialect in which the original n°7 + had not become n°. The 
ending N (taw) is also found in the other conjugations but in 
the nip‘al there are, besides forms like n119°] (“she burnt her- 
self”), such forms as 179073 (“she became unclean’) where the 
form of the original x”? verb is identical with the feminine 
singular of the present. But the same form can also occur in an 
original 5 form neaw?3 (“she was taken prisoner”). Naturally, 
the biblical forms with the ending 40 also occur. In the parti- 
ciple qal there are two forms, e.g., 7))/? (“he buys”) and 133 (“he 
takes possession,’ “he gains,’ “he obtains a privilege”). 

»”D verbs: the infinitive of the gal is patterned after the 
imperfect, e.g., T1? (“to go down”). The same applies to “9 
verbs: Foard (“to give”); note forms like Si? (“to take”) where 
the 1 is assimilated (which is not the case in BH). 

v’y verbs: qal, there are also participle forms like ni?in 
(rare in BH) (“they (fem.) dance”); in the infinitive and in the 
“imperfect” also forms like ]i7? (also 17? and pT?) are found 
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(cf., "’Y verbs). There are in BH perfect qal forms like D7 (“he 
got up”), 210 (“he was good”), and nv) (“he died”), paralleling 
similar forms in the strong verbs. From the second pattern 
only Wi2 survived (“he was ashamed”), as did m7). In the per- 
fect of nip‘al forms like 717] and 7i7°] (“he (it) was judged or 
he (it) was discussed”), in the participle 7173, are employed. 
There is also 73723 (“low, short”) but in the Babylonian vocal- 
ization il. In the hip‘l there are forms like 1215 (“he left 
(the field) fallow”) (patterned after 1D). In the geminated 
conjugations (pi*el, pu“al, hitpa‘el) the forms derived by dou- 
bling of the third radical (practically) disappeared; forms like 
qiana (“he intended” (from 713)) are replaced (practically al- 
ways) by the 71203 type, the second radical being geminated, 
as in the strong verb. 

»”y verbs: they disappeared almost entirely by (1) turning 
into 1”y; "7 mostly appears (in the “imperfect”) as }37; (2) or 
by being transferred to the hip‘il (since the “imperfects” are 
identical); participle qal; oY (“putting” via imperfect D°Y”) 
> 0w7 (participle of hip‘l), only once in BH. 


Geminate Verb. There is a tendency in the qal perfect and 
participle to employ the intransitive verbs with the transitive 
forms, i.e., they are patterned after the strong verb: e.g., NYWia 
(“(ship) touches (the ground)” - in Hebrew it is intransitive), 
but 121 (“they multiplied”) (intransitive form). In the imper- 
fect the so-called a forms do not seem to occur (313” (“to 
keep it cool? Shab. 22:4) is not a clear-cut case). In the nip‘al 
the geminate verbs are generally treated as strong verbs, e.g., 
TT] (“was measured”), 7779°1 (“is being measured”), y37?"A 
(“let it be cut off”). There seem to be very rare cases of forms 
like 1/7179°3 (“they were defeated”) patterned after 1”y verbs. In 
the geminated conjugations piel, pu“al, hitpa‘el (as in the ’y 
verbs, see above) only the strong verb forms appear. 

With the verbs 73 and 7 short form Ni? (= 1177?) is 
employed in the imperfect, while in the imperative the root 
m1 (A) is used often even in the a form "In (= H 119) (“be” 
sing.); 17 (= H 17) (“be” plur.). The root Nn sometimes appears 
in the participle gal as a geminate °n (°"M) (“he lives”), like 972 
(“he is easy”), but according to spelling 7’n, obviously to be 
vocalized 7?nt (like 733 above) but corrected in the manu- 
scripts to °N. 


Tenses. The tense system of BH underwent a radical change 
in Mu. The following forms disappeared: the long imperfect 
of the type 7772Wx (“T will guard”); the short imperfect of the 
type ?y° (“he shall go up”); the forms with the consecutive 
1(waw) (aw), Taw?) the absolute infinitive 117. The infini- 
tive construct only survived with the preposition ¥, e.g., TW? 
(“to guard”), sometimes even when the preceding verb gov- 
erns the preposition ]/9, e.g., yinthn OX (“(he) is forbidden 
to wash’). The new system comprises: (1) the perfect (which 
also serves as a preterit); 

(2) a practically new periphrastic form: 75 (“be”) (mainly 
used for the past but also for the future and imperative) plus 
the active and passive participle to indicate repeated, usual, 
concurrent, etc., action (rare in LBH). 
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‘The participle is employed as present and future. A new 
periphrastic form (mainly employed when the future needs a 
clear-cut indication, especially when in contrast to the pres- 
POy Pawn) py yA? Pny AN 7 7271 (“Know whence thou 
art come, whither thou art going, and before whom thou art 
designed to give an account and reckoning”). Contrary to BH 
the imperfect does not denote future anymore: it turned into 
a modal form expressing wish or intention (in the first per- 
son) or command (in the third person). It is also used after 
an imperative, as J? Tinwx}°? Tinw (“guard for me and I shall 
(will) guard for you”) and as a subjunctive, after the relative 
pronoun - Y. The imperative survived apparently unchanged. 
The passive participle, mainly the qal of intransitive verbs, 
is employed with certain verbs as a kind of present perfect- 
present 210 °3N (“I am sitting (seated)”). °3x 239779 (“I have 
received”) (rare in BH). 

It should be noted that mu, as A, very often uses the 
proleptic suffix with verbs, e.g., the common expression y 
2972 x 729 12 WORX (instead of y 7272 x 727 TN). 


Noun. The noun forms are generally the same as those in 
BH, though some became more widespread, especially some 
of the verbal nouns of the gal. About 15 different noun forms 
are used as verbal nouns of the qal, among them the noun pat- 
tern 12°UP should be especially noted, e.g., AYIN (“grief”). This 
noun pattern in BH as a verbal noun (e.g., 77°2N (“eating”) is 
rare, in the Mishnah, however, there are 130 examples. Its in- 
fluence was so great that it was able to change the biblical form 
of HDI (“conflagration”) to 7)". In the »”) (and x”) verbs 
this form may appear in the 7¥. pattern, e.g., 7772 (“crea- 
ture, creation’), 77/7. (“reading”), etc. Though rare, the form 
mp is also found, such as 70°33 (“entrance”). The form 1707? 
is also rare (though common with verbs that denote sound), 
e.g., TN118 (“shouting”). A new form is on (“robbery”), 7737 
(“strangulation”). Verbal nouns with suffixes are also found, 
e.g., JT (“redemption”). (The word does not occur in the 
absolute state in the Bible.) The number of a patterns is rela- 
tively small, e.g., 299 (“general rule”), 015 (“specification”); 
with the prefix 1 (mem): 039? (“bringing in”), showing that a 
had a minor influence in this field. 

The verbal noun of the pi“el is 2107. or T2U;2 (both BH 
but the latter is a borrowing from a). In the hip‘il also the a 
form 72070 (already in the Bible) predominates along with 
OUP, e.g. Win (“burning” (“of offering”)). In the ””? verbs, 
the form in Babylonian sources is, e.g., ANTi7 (“instruction”); 
whereas in Palestinian sources it is 1°7in. The form Supa, e.g.; 
1}, is, in fact, identical with the absolute infinitive in BH. 
(As in BH, the segol is an allophone of pattah). In the Babylo- 
nian vocalization it may appear both as Supa and ?yp"n (in 
certain cases). The passive and reflexive conjugations do not 
have their own verbal nouns and employ the verbal nouns 
of the corresponding active conjugations, e.g., 717) (“confes- 
sion of sin”) from ninina?. It should be noted, however, that 
the nip‘al infinitive N13, occurring in the Mishnah also as 
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N12 (“extermination”), serves as a verbal noun; even a plural 
form occurs nin\). 

The form with the ending ]- (-dn) is a nomen agentis 
(the agent) noun pattern which is peculiar to Mu. In Pales- 
tinian manuscripts, these appear mainly as ]?1i2 (“robber”), 
yan (“murderer”), etc. (The vocalization is not uniform.) In 
Babylonian sources mainly the forms 7713 and JM¥1 occur. The 
origin of this form is still unclear. The nomen agentis for qal 
of the 217 pattern, e.g., 1172 (“buyer”) might be of a origin. 
It should be noted that MH tried to develop a special form to 
represent the result of an action, namely 17°Up (practically 
nonexistent in BH). The only example of this form is 73°nn (“a 
piece”) alongside the verbal noun 7)°nq (“cutting”). 

Alongside of the construct there is the paraphrastic (the 
circumlocuted) construct state which uses the particle bw. As 
Yalon has demonstrated, this word was attached to the no- 
men rectum (if this was determined) and contained the defi- 
nite article, e.g., 02iy?w ini27 = Diva Vw ira7 (“master of 
the world”). How and when ?w was separated from the noun 
and ceased to contain the definite article is not entirely clear. 
In the Bar Kokhba letters 2 is separated from the following 
word, which, however, has the definite article. This shows that 
the dialect of the Bar Kokhba letters is not identical with MH 
as it is known today. 

In the ?w phrase there are four types. In three of them 
Ow includes the definite article: 

(a) Doia>w pin pn (“wine or the vinegar of Gentiles”) 
(Av. Zar. 2:3). (b) with the prolectic suffix Daw JP PR “the 
festivals of the Gentiles”). The difference in meaning of these 
two constructions is not entirely clear. In each phrase both 
nouns are determined. (c) NW} (nw123 =) 3Pw (“a golden 
candlestick”) (Yoma 3:10). (d) n-viAp>y iw? (“a thread of 
crimson wool”). In each of these phrases both nouns are un- 
determined. The reason for the difference between the two 
last constructions is not clear. 


Plural. Besides the plural with 0°-, }?-, and ni-, a plural with 
the ending nix- in Babylonian sources, ni’- in Palestinian 
sources occurs, e.g., NIX3SA1) = NPSTI2 (“bathhouses”). The 
plural of nouns ending in - is not Ni’<, as in the Bible, but 
ni-, e.g., n°9219 (“kingdoms”). A double plural of compound 
nouns, such as, D°]¥ °Wx'1 (“new years”) occurs (cf., for ex- 
ample, the form niay °Wix, found in Chronicles, to OW °WIX 
(“famous men’) which appears in Genesis). 

The rules governing the use of the definite articles are 
still not entirely clear. It should, however, be pointed out that a 
noun with an accompanying adjective generally does not take 
the definite article, e.g., JWR m7 (“the first night”). Other 
usages, such as, O°?179 073797 (“the high priests”) which ap- 
pear to be exceptions to the rule require further investigation 
(cf., DITA y797 in the Dead Sea Scrolls). 


PARTICLES. While there are many new adverbs and con- 
junctions, such as, 0°32 (“meanwhile”), °7) (“in order to”), 
pwoy (“now”), 73°2 (“how”), noteworthy is N°2X instead of 
m2. It seems that the biblical prepositions have remained 
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to a greater extent than the other particles, as in the case of 
the language of the Dead Sea Scrolls and Punic. Some usages 
which should be especially noted are the following: -? is used 
to a great extent for -3, e.g., PD Jin? MONI AWA (“the terumah 
was in his mouth”). Many verbs take either one of the follow- 
ing prepositions: 3 or 7. ? also indicates the accusative (rare in 
BH but common in 4). The prepositions ?y - 7 interchange 
(as they do in Galilean and Samaritan Aramaic). The copu- 
lative 1 (waw) sometimes acts as an explicative | (waw), e.g., 
ayia Sy py qzivg Yy TI1an (“A man should say the benedic- 
tion for good fortune regardless of any consequent evil”) (in 
German: und zwar). 

In particles of negation besides PX (“not”), employed in 
nominal sentences including participles (note the declension: 
°PN, etc. PN / APN - “he/she is not”), also XN? is used to ne- 
gate participles. The a loan IN? is used mainly in the phrase 
IN? ON (“if not”). °8 (“PX”) occurs apparently only before X, 
e.g., DDN °§ (“don't you”). The expression “yes,” which is ab- 
sent in BH, in MH appears as |’ (from A). 


SYNTAX. Owing to the radical changes that occurred in the 
tense system of MH (see above), the syntax of MH looks very 
different from that of BH. However, since research in syntax 
has to be based on good manuscripts (see The Problem of mx), 
the picture is as yet not entirely clear. 

The following may more or less be stated: in the verbal 
sentence generally the verb seems to precede the subject but 
not always. A verb can take a verbal complement in three ways: 
(a) infinitive plus 9 (as in BH); (b) the participle 1913 Sonna 
(“he started weeping”) (rare in BH); 

(c) a relative clause, 1ax°W 7°78 (“he must say”). In 
the past conditional the construction participle plus 7°7 is 
preferred, JPN (negative x7) opening the sentence, e.g., 
ITNT NY yTP m7 PN (“Had I known (that this was so) 
I would not have made my vow”). Interrogative sentences 
which expect a negative (?) answer begin with 0199. Relative 
sentences are more numerous than in BH since in MH subor- 
dinate clauses are used instead of the biblical infinitive plus 2 
or 2 (not occurring in MH). 

In the comparative sentence often 1N¥ is added, e.g., 
paTIOn IN? y1 (“worse than the Sodomites”) (Tos. Shab. 
7:23). 

While in BH the passive is used almost only if the agent 
is unknown (with very few exceptions), in MH it seems to be 
employed even if the agent is known, e.g., D107 772 O°7 7130 (“all 
offspring from a horse,’ lit., “born by a horse”). The agent is 
expressed by J and by , e.g., 0°39? O°72N3 (“are eaten by the 
priests”). As noted, the syntax of Mu has to be restudied on 
the basis of good manuscripts. 


VOCABULARY. A great part of BH vocabulary disappeared 
from MH including even words indicating close relation, 
717 (“uncle”) or parts of the body, such as, ]2 (“belly”), 772 
(“thumb”) was replaced by 2713 (77128). As is well known these 
two fields are the most resistant to change in every language. 
Less amazing is the fact that vocabulary used only in the po- 
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etic parts of BH did not generally survive in MH, e.g, YIN 
(“gold”). The vocabulary of MH is composed of the following 
elements: (1) Hebrew; (2) loanwords from Persian, Akkadian, 
Greek, Latin, and Aramaic. 


Hebrew. The Hebrew element has many facets: 

(a) BH whose meaning remained the same, such as, 7? (“hand”), 
oy (“foot”), m2 (“house”), 7079 (“staff”), 83? (“to go out”), yaw 
(“to hear”), 7871 (“to see”). 

(b) BH words which took on a different form (in the fol- 
lowing examples the first word is the biblical form and the 
second the mishnaic): NX - ANIw? (“flares, “fire signs”), 
Sowa? — Dw? (“to cause to stumble”), 77° — p72? (“right hand”) 
(Aramaic?), 47 — 213 (“grape-peel”), Son — 9°n (“surround- 
ing wall”). Some words found in the Bible are only in the 
singular whereas in MH they occur also in the plural, e.g., 
Twaw — owrnw (“sabbatical year”). In particular this is the case 
with collective nouns, such as 75 - ni75 (“fruit”), pv - nippy 
(“vegetable”). Some words found only in the plural in the Bible 
occur in MH in the singular. such as, 0°03 - 71012 (= 71103 “pis- 
tachio”). Verbs, such as 05 (01N < Ap1NN < O14), from the BH 
root 015, in hip‘ 0°77? (“to raise”), with the preformative n 
(taw) formed the noun 77977n (“heave offering”). mu derived 
from 77217n a new root 07N which is now used instead of BH 
0°17. Nouns were formed from verbs, e.g., 7¥1 (“meeting 
place”) < 7¥17 (“to meet”), "171 (“confession of sin”) < ni7inNa 
(“to confess”) where the biblical aversion to waw as the first 
radical did not apply anymore. 

(c) Some nouns which apparently changed their gender 
under a influence, e.g., 013 (“goblet”) which became mascu- 
line while 77 (“field”) became feminine. 

(d) A biblical element which changed semantically but 
not morphologically. Some words are concrete in the Bible 
and abstract in MH, e.g., 2171] “to lead,” in MH “to behave.” 
Similarly 1133 in MH means only “to decide” and not “to cut.” 
o?iy in the Bible means “eternity,” but in MH “world.” Some 
words were semantically restricted, e.g., 7/773 “righteousness” 
and “charity,” in MH means only “charity.” 49 (“holiday”) re- 
fers only to “Sukkot” in MH and n1yy (“assemblage”) only to 
“Shavuot.” It is sometimes difficult to decide whether a par- 
ticular biblical root changed its meaning or the root in MH 
is simply homophonic, for example, 70 in the Bible means 
“to hew,” with the derived noun nid (“refuse”) (cf., NIV} 
“tow”). From n?i05 a denominative gal verb was formed (“to 
declare unfit”); there may, however, be a different root here 
(as found in Arabic). But the root noon? (“to ingratiate him- 
self”) is certainly not identical with the Hebrew root Xf (“to 
sin’), but is an A root. 

(e) Non-biblical Hebrew elements. It is certain that the 
Bible does not contain the whole vocabulary of the biblical 
period, as shown by personal names and inscriptions (cf., the 
word 173 in the Siloam inscription (as yet unexplained) and 
*)3] appearing on weights (meaning apparently “half? cf., Ar- 
abic). Therefore at least some of those roots which cannot be 
proven to be foreign loans are probably survivals from the bib- 
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lical period and only incidentally did not appear in the Bible. 
This is, of course, impossible to prove in most cases. Some- 
times, it cannot be determined whether the form originated 
in H (or in a Hebrew-Canaanite dialect) or in a neighboring 
dialect (such as Edomite (?)). It seems probable that most of 
these words are of H (or Hebrew-Canaanite) origin. Consider, 
for example, the root 1117 (“to return”) (in Eastern Aramaic 
170 - 177; in Western Aramaic 13M, apparently a borrowing 
from Hebrew). This root may have reached H through one of 
the Canaanite dialects. On the other hand, the root of 299N7? 
(“to be delayed”) is less certain. (There is no certain parallel in 
the other Semitic languages.) The certainty is greater for agri- 
cultural terms or for parts of the body, e.g., 719 (71) (“resin”), 
which do not occur in other Semitic languages. The form of 
the word inv (“spleen”) shows its Hebrew-Canaanite origin. 
Since the Arabic cognate is tihal and a appears here as 6, as in 
Hebrew-Canaanite (a change which did not occur in a loan- 
words), the H origin of the word seems more or less to be cer- 
tain. The root ;7107 (“to harvest olives”) is probably Hebrew 
since it has no cognate in the other Semitic languages. It was 
only by chance that these roots did not occur in the Bible, or 
maybe they were current in a different H dialect (regarding 
7107) compare the biblical root 1/71 with a similar meaning) 
but not in BH. In order to clarify the relationship between MH 
and BH, and especially a, the vocabulary of the former should 
be studied thoroughly on the basis of excellent manuscripts 
and according to different fields in semantics. 


Loanwords. Persian. The Persian hegemony in Palestine 
lasted only 200 years and Persian consequently did not leave 
a strong mark. Administrative terms such as 131 (“treasurer”), 
already found in the Bible, occur, but not rabl A) (the Palestin- 
ian form) — YD7N (the Babylonian form) (“a high official”). 
The word 77) (“rose”) seems to be Iranian. The fact that the 
word begins with 1 (waw) points to its non-Hebrew origin (but 
see above Vocabulary (b)). 


Akkadian. Most Akkadian words in MH were borrowed 
through an a intermediary. Some words, however, do not ap- 
pear in A. The Akkadian-Sumerian 1X (“meadow”) is hardly 
found in the a dialects. On the other hand "nx (“when”), 
parallel to BH °M9, is found in several a dialects. Many Akka- 
dian mercantile terms, such as, Iw (“writ”), va (“writ (of di- 
vorce)”), 12 (“merchant”), 0°18 (“tenant farmer”) from the 
Akkadian root erésu (“to plough’) have entered Mu, as have 
terms from the material culture, such as, ]7 (“page”) (of Su- 
merian origin). The root 113 (“to move”) is also of Akkadian 
origin. It is possible that the meaning of ni? (“to purchase”), 
found mainly in mu, is an Akkadian calque (loan translation). 
That is apparently why when 11? (“to take”) also acquired the 
new meaning “to purchase,” the BH THX Np? (“to take a wife; 
ie., “to marry”) changed in LBH to TWN NV}. 


Greek. Many administrative, religious, mercantile, material 
culture (excluding agriculture), and even everyday words were 
borrowed from Greek. From the Greek word 4i3 (“yoke”) a 
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denominative verb was formed; similarly 118 (118?) “air” 
and 01°73 (“simple person”) are Greek. There are mercantile 
terms: 077°) (“account book”) and 7iv’d (“wholesale provi- 
sion dealer”): household terms: 777? (“chair with a back”), 
and 7177175 (corrupted in the printed versions 7177179) (“ves- 
tibule”): administrative terms: 771739 (Greek “assembly”), 
and 0272? (“to praise,” mainly a king or a high official); ur- 
ban terminology: P?1D11UN (“city”), PU9D (“palace”), and Jn? 
(973 in Babylonian sources of MH (“port”)); food terms: 2173 
(“cabbage”). The expression (MW17) 15? (“you have (well) ex- 
plained”) (in BH 75? = beautiful) seems to be a calque, as is 
apparently o-bwin (“he did”) (Lieberman). 


Latin. The few Latin loanwords are from the administrative 
and military spheres, e.g., 172°? (“scribe”), }?9? + (“legion”), 
Timi] (“troop of soldiers”) AVINON — wD (“street”), JI? 
(“wagon”), 2090 (“bench”), and 1720 (“table”). 


Other Languages. Assuming that the language of the Edomites 
who settled in Palestine was closer to Arabic than to H (there 
is, however, no proof of this), it may be hypothesized that the 
word 32iv (“dovecote”), Arabic Subbak (“window”), was bor- 
rowed from Edomite. The Arabic § was taken into Hebrew 
without the linguistic change to ¥. According to an opinion 
in the Talmud, the expression NPOTTIA "3? (the second word 
appears in various forms) in the Mishnah means “doves of 
the king Herod,’ which (according to Josephus) he raised in 
his home. OVin (“nose”), from a rare biblical root, brings to 
mind the nose ring (O01) of the camel. This word may have 
come into Hebrew from the language of a people that still em- 
ployed camels (from Edomite?); the assumption is, of course, 
purely speculative. 


Influence of Aramaic. Unlike the above languages whose in- 
fluence on MH was felt mainly in the vocabulary, a had a far- 
reaching impact and left its mark on all facets of the language, 
namely, orthography, phonetics and phonology, morphology 
including inflection, syntax, and vocabulary. There is room for 
investigation as to whether MH was a Hebrew-Aramaic mixed 
language. This question may be posed owing to the fact that 
A had a pervading influence in all spheres of the language, 
including inflection, which is generally considered to be im- 
penetrable to foreign influence. It is possible, however, that 
because of the symbiosis of a and Hebrew-Canaanite the two 
exerted a mutual influence (see especially phonology). 


Orthography. All of the peculiarities mentioned above 
as being in MH are found, more or less, in the Palestinian Ara- 
maic dialects as well, especially Galilean and Christian-Pales- 
tinian Aramaic, and even in the eastern dialects. 


Phonetics and Phonology. The fact that the consonan- 
tal phonemes (according to biblical a also the vocalic pho- 
nemes) are from a synchronic point of view identical in both 
languages - a phenomenon without parallel often even in dif- 
ferent dialects of the same language - is noteworthy. There is 
reason to believe that this is due to Hebrew-Canaanite: from A 
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inscriptions it is known that there were several phonemes in a 
which did not exist in Hebrew-Canaanite. Common to H and A 
are the double realization N”D2 9”2 (b gdk p t); the weakening 
of the gutturals to a greater or lesser extent in most of the a dia- 
lects; and common assimilation and dissimilation phenomena 
(with regard to 1 (res), especially in Galilean Aramaic). 


Inflection. The independent personal pronoun hx (“you” 
masc.) and the possessive pronouns 7-, 7’; (see above Pro- 
nouns) are clear indications of a influence. With regard to the 
verb, the influence was weaker. The a root 111 appears maybe 
even with an a vocalization (see above). The loss of the pu“al is 
paralleled in a, whereas the hop ‘al still exists as opposed to the 
A dialects where it disappeared (with the exception of the early 
dialects). The rare occurrence of the ettap‘al, the development 
of the nitpa“al, and the rejection of forms such as }I7/2WH (see 
above conjugations) point to an anti-Aramaic trend. a influ- 
ence was less felt in the noun patterns. 


Tenses and Syntax. The tense system completely paral- 
lels that of Galilean Aramaic and is close to that of Christian- 
Palestinian and Samaritan Aramaic. It is also similar to that 
of Eastern Aramaic. The assumption that the whole tense sys- 
tem is influenced by a seems to be inescapable. Note, how- 
ever, that biblical Aramaic and the old a inscriptions show 
that this system is not original with a. Even though there still 
is no real comprehensive study on the syntax of MH and the 
Western Aramaic dialects, there seems to be a far-reaching 
parallelism between them. 


Vocabulary. It is clear that a influence is considerable in 
this category. Absolute proof is provided by loanwords hav- 
ing an A root consonant which differs diachronically from 
the Hebrew cognates (7, 0, ¥, n), or by loanwords in which a 
difference arises because of the Hebrew Canaanite vowel shift 
a> 6. Thus, for example, XUAN (“to ingratiate”), YPN (“to oc- 
cur”) < A ¥1¥, Hebrew-Canaanite 71 ¢ are all a; similarly, 
NPN (“but”) NX? ON = 8? JN in BH, 7yW (“hour”). Even in the 
numerals there are A elements, e.g., NINW (“a sixth”) and }pin 
(“an eighth”). As is well known also the numerals are most 
resistant to penetration of foreign elements. 

In other cases the decision may be in favor of an a in- 
fluence, e.g., Y37X (“middle”), yi (2) (“money”), and many 
more. There is still no up-to-date work on this subject. All the 
studies published in this field are unreliable. 

There are also many calques, such as, TX = 139 (“he 
closed”). Similarly the fact that in mH 012 (“goblet”) is mascu- 
line and n7¥ (“field”) is feminine goes back to A influence. 

Due to A influence there are occasionally in MH words 
which are archaic in the Bible (but in general such words dis- 
appeared from MH), e.g., 7319 (“time”), — mim (“days”) as in 
the phrase 77207 ni (“the sunny season”). 

A biblical word might change in form because of a in- 
fluence, e.g., O37 (72) X°2 in the Bible, but 0373 (““Gehenna” 
in MH (with a different meaning). This is the traditional pro- 
nunciation in several Jewish communities. 
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The early state of affairs as represented by the manuscripts 
will be discussed here and not the differences between the 
living traditions of the different Jewish communities (mainly 
the Yemenite, Sephardi, and Ashkenazi). It is certain that 
there were differences between the Babylonian and Palestin- 
ian traditions. It is even possible to assume that archaic forms 
which later changed in the Palestinian tradition occasionally 
remained in the Babylonian tradition. Consider the follow- 
ing example: according to the transcription of the New Tes- 
tament it is known that the old form of °3 (“rabbi”) was 7311. 
This form was preserved in the Babylonian vocalization tra- 
dition, but in Palestinian manuscripts the vocalization is °2 
(27) and even °21. Greek transcriptions from Palestine, and 
later transcriptions in Italy, prove that the first two forms are 
correct Palestinian forms. They were also preserved in the 
traditions of various communities. The form vid (“small 
part”) is found mainly in Babylonian sources. The normal 
form Uy19?) is found mainly in Palestinian manuscripts (also 
vy). However in the Dead Sea Scrolls the Babylonian form 
vyia occurs. A clear difference between Palestine and Baby- 
lonia is indicated by such forms as ANTI (“thanks”) (Babylo- 
nian) as opposed to 7°71 (Palestinian). Similarly 212 (Baby- 
lonian) and J?71a (Palestinian). 

It seems that even in Palestine there were dialectical dif- 
ferences and though the indications are few concerning the 
vocabulary, the evidence of the Talmud on certain points 
may be accepted. nid‘ (“shutters”) were called by one tanna 
nity’. Besides this, it is difficult at the moment to find other 
differences, such as, the interchange & - ¥ (‘ayin) — (alep) at- 
tributed to the academy of Eliezer b. Jacob. The mu of the Bar 
Kokhba letters is slightly different from that which has been 
transmitted. 9w is not connected to the word following it. The 
nomen rectum, however, has the definite article (as opposed 
to the situation in the printed editions of MH texts). Instead 
of NX, there is (as in Punic) 0, e.g., ovaD7 DX = o>a5n (“the 
chains”) (perhaps this form will be discovered in good man- 
uscripts). The word 3X (“then”) found in these letters is not 
present in normal mx. 

There seem to be traces of an H dialect which was not 
identical with BH. If this is not assumed, then it is difficult 
to explain the exclusive use of 13 instead of NNi (zd + £) since 
there is no way of explaining the loss of the n (taw). It is pref- 
erable to assume that 1} came to predominate in MH from an- 
other H dialect in which this archaic form existed. (11 already 
occurs in the Bible.) The forms 777 (“she was”) and 113} (“she 
bought”) are even more to the point (see above weak verb). 
The regular biblical form A779 and Anji? developed from ni? 
++ a which was taken over from the other verbal classes. It is 
impossible to understand how a retrogression would occur in 
MH; these forms are thus better explained as intrusions from 
a dialect in which the process 73? < ni? did not take place. 
(Survivals of the archaic form occur in the Bible and in the 
Siloam inscription.) 
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MISHNAIC HEBREW OF THE PALESTINIAN AMORAIM 


This dialect has been studied on the basis of Vat. Ms. Ebr. 30 of 
Bereshit Rabbah. On the one hand it has been found to have 
a considerable mixture of BH and on the other to contain in- 
dependent forms that are found in Mu but not in tannaitic 
sources. (They occur in very few cases and must have been 
corruptions). Thus, NNT occurs as an adjective, e.g., ANI T1227 
(“this moon”). The far deictic pronouns ma (“that”) and 193 
(“that one”) disappeared and were replaced by inix (“him”), 
etc. These changes are to be regarded as internal H develop- 
ments, though the last was perhaps influenced by a. The end- 
ing Nis sometimes found in the third person feminine perfect 
in verb classes other than 1”? (a influence). In the imperfect 
first person singular, the first person plural form is sometimes 
employed (as in Galilean Aramaic). This usage is found only 
once in the Mishnah. As in BH the construct infinitive without 
-> occurs, e.g., 8127) (J) + 812). As opposed to MH the follow- 
ing differences should be noted: (1) internal H development; 
(2) admixture of BH; (3) increased a influence. 


MISHNAIC HEBREW OF THE BABYLONIAN AMORAIM 


This dialect has not yet been studied (see below). The word 
NOWN (“trash”) as against NIDWN (in the tannaitic Hebrew) may 
point to independent development. 


[Eduard Yecheskel Kutscher] 


Kutcher’s description is still valid in its main features. 
However, since the 1970s research in MH has made consid- 
erable progress. While the description above is based on 
the Mishnah according to Ms. Kaufmann, in recent years 
other mss of the Mishnah have been described, such as Paris, 
Parma 497, Deinard, Maimonides’ Autograph, and Genizah 
fragments. Haneman’s description of the verb system in Ms. 
Parma 138 can serve as a model for the “classic” MH verb sys- 
tem. Other tannaitic as well as amoraic sources were investi- 
gated, such as the Tosefta, Sifra, Palestinian and Babylonian 
Talmuds. Traditions contained in old sources and oral tradi- 
tions were described, such as Yemen, Aleppo, Tunisia, Italy, 
early and late Ashkenazi traditions, the Karaite tradition, and 
others. The Babylonian Punctuation tradition is presented in 
detail in Yeivin’s monumental work. Syntax is described ac- 
cording to Ms. Kaufmann of the Mishnah and there is a full 
description of the tense system. 

In these descriptions many features were recognized to 
be typical of mu. The following are a few examples: It was 
proved that a doubling of 1 was common in certain tradi- 
tions of Mu. The relative pronoun W is vocalized with sheva 
in some circumstances, such as NIN (these two phenomena 
are very rare in the Masoretic Vocalization of the Bible). Some 
conjugations of the verb (or modifications of old conjuga- 
tions) were established: nuf‘al as a variant of nif‘al in verbs 
1-y and I-n, e.g. 70 (instead of the common 703); pC > el and 
nitpE > al (instead of pa‘“el and nitpa“al), e.g., att); nitpa“al 
in participle can take the form Sypni (instead of the common 
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°ypm)). For the meaning of the conjugations, it was claimed 
that the hif‘il can serve for the same meaning as the qal (as it 
is claimed of the pi‘el). 

In the field of vocabulary, Moreshet’s lexicon lists and dis- 
cusses all the verbs in MH not found in the Bible. According 
to his findings, there are about 500 new verbs in Mu, of which 
two-thirds can be attributed to Aramaic influence. In this field 
mention should also be made of the Historical Dictionary 
Project of the Academy of the Hebrew Language, which pro- 
duced a full concordance of tannaitic and amoraic literature 
according to reliable Mss (of other periods). This concordance 
gives an accurate list of the vocabulary of MH and serves as a 
fundamental tool of research in this field. 

The richness and variety revealed in so many reliable 
sources enabled Bar-Asher to sort and arrange MH sources ac- 
cording to two criteria (he deals exclusively with the Mishnah, 
but in fact his observations are valid for all tannaitic and amo- 
raic sources): (1) Palestinian vs. Babylonian branches, e.g., 
while in Palestinian sources (such as Ms. Kaufmann of the 
Mishnah) we find the verb 737?XxN3, in Babylonian sources 
(such as quotations from the Mishnah in the Babylonian Tal- 
mud) the verb is 1779NN1. Although the last verb was prob- 
ably borrowed from A, it is an ancient borrowing, as it occurs 
already in the Hebrew of the Dead Sea Scrolls. (2) Western 
vs. Eastern traditions, which differ mainly in the realization of 
written texts; e.g. while in the Western traditions a doubling 
of 1 is almost nonexistent, it is quite common in the Eastern 
traditions of MH. Many of these differences seem to go back 
to ancient times and may have existed when Mu was still a 


living tongue. 
[Yochanan Breuer (24 ed.)] 
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INTRODUCTION 


After Hebrew as a spoken language was replaced by Aramaic, 
it became a written language whose history is from and for 
books alone. The principal sources for the writers were Bibli- 
cal Hebrew and Mishnaic Hebrew and these met the needs of 
all forms of written expression: religious and secular poetry, 
letters, books on science, and philosophy. 

Hebrew became a second language, existing side by side 
with the vernacular languages spoken by Jews wherever they 
happened to be. Such a duality was quite normal in the Middle 
Ages; spoken Arabic existed alongside classical Arabic, other 
languages were spoken where Latin was the literary medium. 
Although it became a written language, Hebrew did not re- 
main petrified, limited to passages quoted in their original 
form and meaning, but lived “an active life” in written texts. 
New topics, whether in original writings or in translations, 
necessitated an expansion of the language, especially in the 
coining of new terms for concepts and subjects not found in 
the Bible, the Mishnah, or the Midrashim, e.g., philosophy, 
medicine, etc. Responsa which had to deal with everyday 
subjects, not found in earlier halakhic responsa, also led to 
linguistic innovation, especially in vocabulary. Since it was a 
written language, many new forms were invented for literary 
purposes: rhetorical language and stylistic embellishment, 
especially in poetry. It is difficult to evaluate the changes on 
linguistic grounds alone, particularly in poetry; the language 
was, as it were, raw material for stylistic variation. 

In a living language which serves as a natural means 
of spoken communication, an innovation is any new form 
which carries a specific meaning (morphological-semantic 
innovation). Innovation of this kind occurred in the writ- 
ten language in books of science, especially as translations 
of new concepts which had previously been unknown to the 
Hebraic world and had no equivalents in Hebrew, e.g., agron 
(more correctly egron; “a dictionary”), mahut (“essence”). 
New meanings were added to existing words; this is a com- 
mon feature of poetry as a means to enrich the language. In 
piyyut, though not only there, use was made of the system of 
“alternate forms,” whereby existing words could change their 
form - according to regular patterns of analogical formation, 
and also irregularly — without any change in meaning. These 
are morphological-stylistic changes, but not semantic. This 
technique is generally foreign to the spoken language where 
every form has its own specific meaning. 

The linguistic changes of the written language, unlike 
those of the spoken tongue, do not take place of their own ac- 
cord, through the operation of analogy, leveling, attraction, 
etc. They owe their existence to the needs of artistic and sty- 
listic embellishment and are premeditated rather than spon- 
taneous (as will be explained below). They include changes 
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in frequency - rare words become common - sometimes 
because of the different frequency in the language of influ- 
ence, sometimes because of a deliberate choice of words felt 
to beautify the language. Some innovations rose from a lin- 
guistic understanding of the processes of analogical word 
formation (W777) available in the language of their execu- 
tion; others arose from the contact between written Hebrew 
and the spoken vernacular, or from the influence of a source 
language upon its Hebrew translation. A description of writ- 
ten Hebrew should include the different periods, places, and 
styles in which it was written. Each had its own attitude to 
the original sources; some were sparing in innovation, oth- 
ers rich in additions; some preserved words as they found 
them, others changed both form and meaning (whether in- 
tentionally or not). The different languages with which Heb- 
rew came in contact must also be discussed: the Aramaic of 
the Midrashim and the Talmud which at the beginning of the 
period wielded its influence as a spoken vernacular and at the 
end of the period as a written language which stayed alive as 
the vehicle for study of the Babylonian Talmud (and to some 
extent of the Zohar); Arabic, from the period of the geonim; 
Middle High German which had considerable influence on 
the language of the Jews of Germany; there are even signs of 
French influence (e.g., in the language of Rashi) and Italian 
(a little in Megillat Ahimaaz, 1504, and rather more in the lan- 
guage of *Immanuel of Rome). There is a strong connection 
between the form which written Hebrew took and the nature 
of the culture and society which supported it. The language 
of poetry in Spain flourished against the background of the 
Golden Age of Spanish culture, in imitation of the craft of 
Arabic poetry. The Midrashic folk language in Germany, un- 
affected by the rigors of syntax and grammatical rules, is well 
explained by the humble character of this Jewish community 
which was influenced by the liturgy and the halakhah of Erez 
Israel, took hardly any interest in science and grammar, and 
lacked any social or cultural environment advanced enough 
to provide a model for literary creation. 

The Hebrew language will be described mainly, but not 
solely, by reference to the language of prominent figures in the 
world of literature or Jewish intellectual life. An account will 
also be given of the link between the ideas of the grammarians 
and the writing of good Hebrew. Nothing will be said of the 
pronunciations of Hebrew (for phonological developments, 
see *Pronunciations of Hebrew). 


THE LANGUAGE OF PIYYUT 


The first revival of Hebrew after its extinction as a spoken 
vernacular was in the piyyut in Erez Israel, where there was a 
considerable return to written Hebrew, not only as a language 
from which to quote but as a linguistic activity aimed at in- 
creasing the vocabulary with newly derived nouns and verbs. 
The piyyutim were religious poems used as prayers in public 
worship. Some scholars have placed the beginning of liturgical 
poetry as early as the third or fourth century (J. Schirmann); 
others have put forward later dates. The generally accepted 
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opinion is that they date from the fifth-sixth century, in Erez 
Israel, and were written against a background of Midrashim 
and spoken Aramaic. The piyyutim are a blend of Biblical He- 
brew, eminently suitable for ceremonial religious poetry of a 
national character, and Mishnaic Hebrew, without which it 
would have been impossible to give them the homiletic, mi- 
drashic content which is their main characteristic. Zunz seems 
to have been the first to name the piyyutim “Midrashim in the 
guise of poetry,’ and it is customary nowadays to emphasize 
that they are versified homilies (e.g., Mirsky). The linguistic 
blend is apparent not only in the choice of vocabulary but 
also in the grammar. The extensive revival of verbs in binyan 
pual, the co-occurrence of short and long tense forms, the use 
of the absolute infinitive and to a limited extent of the con- 
versive waw are typical of Biblical Hebrew; the use of binyan 
nitpa‘al, and complex infinitive forms like 70/77, etc., derive 
from Mishnaic Hebrew. 

The unique feature of the language of the piyyutim, how- 
ever is not the blend of Biblical and Mishnaic Hebrew but its 
particular variety of linguistic innovation. Though the verse of 
the earliest known paytanim, *Yose b. Yose and *Yannai, was 
not overcharged with difficult words in unusual declensions, 
the language of all the paytanim was customarily referred to 
as az qozez after the piyyut read on Purim (a qerobah to Par- 
shat Zakhor by Eleazar *Kallir): 


P32 S372 PS17 12 PSI? YN 
YET? S137 yyipy W272 
ysiany p22 yyiv? niga 7? 
ysie Ws y 739 Vso? OsEnn py? 


The evil man, son of an evil man, ran 
to cut down my persecuted ones; 
With slander my broken ones to destroy; 
The evil one when he came to do evil 
was destroyed and the evil was done to him, 
When he advised to shoot the shooters 
like a hawk upon a bird to prey. 


i.e., Haman, son of Hamdata, ran to cut down the Jews, to de- 
stroy them with slander. When the evil man came to do his evil 
deed he himself was destroyed and the evil was done to him; 
when he gave counsel that Israel be shot with arrows. 

Many typical features of the piyyutim are indeed to be 
found in this poem: allusive phrases (731 ]2 73), also in the 
Midrash, 0°83779), innovations in verb forms (725) and forms 
like y¥2 which has both yy for yy? and 3 before an inflected 
verb. The poem demands explication, not only linguistically 
but as a riddle, with its reminiscences of the Bible and the Mi- 
drashim, its brevity, and its wealth of allusive phrases. *Saadiah 
Gaon, whose language has much in common with the writings 
of the liturgical poets, was aware that the language of some 
of the piyyutim was faulty (see his introduction to the Agron 
(more correctly Egron) and his note to his siddur, p. 225). The 
main critic was Abraham *Ibn Ezra who described the lan- 
guage of Kallir as “a breached city, with no walls” (commentary 
to Eccles. 5:1) and said of the liturgical poets in general that 
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“they do not know how to speak correctly, they strive to use 
hard words, and say JA instead of 737n” (in his book Safah 
Berurah). There were also many other harsh critics. 

The following were the characteristic features of liturgi- 
cal poetry: 

(a) The method of creating verb forms; what has been 
called “one rule for all conjugations, defective and reduplica- 
tive” This was the most highly criticized feature (Zulai, The 
Liturgical School of Poetry of Saadia Gaon, p. 7, bibl.). Examples 
are Wy for ny (conjugating a 1”? verb as though it were 1”y), 
yO for ¥O3 (1 for 1”D), yy for y¥? (1”y for °”D) and so on. How- 
ever, this mixture is only found in the perfect. Forms like Wy? 
(the imperfect of wy if it were an 1”¥ verb) and yid° do not 
occur. Even in the perfect most of the forms can be explained 
simply as deletion of the first (YO from YQ3) or last (wy from 
nivy) letter; only a few isolated forms show a real conversion 
to a different conjugation, usually to 1”y, in other forms of the 
perfect, e.g. 3D, NI. A more plausible approach, therefore, 
is to describe this method of conjugating verbs (which was not 
explained by the liturgical poets themselves) in the terms used 
by Saadiah Gaon in the second chapter of his Sefer Zahot, as 
deletion of the initial or final letter of a particular form, and 
not necessarily of the root consonants, by analogy with cer- 
tain biblical forms: Y0 after ¥0°, WY after vy) and so on. The 
deletion of the nun is thus not conditioned by sewa nah, nor 
is the deletion of the he by the shortened imperfect form. 
Forms such as yi, nn, and IXM can similarly be explained 
as deletion, by analogy with 17y%-Yy1) in the Bible. With the 
recognition of the tri-consonantal basis of the Hebrew root 
(by *Hayyuj) such forms were strongly criticized by gram- 
marians and poets in Spain, and this technique, much used 
by Saadiah Gaon, almost disappeared from secular poetry af- 
ter the period of the paytanim. (N.B. such forms as 03, 73, 
etc. are not evidence that the weak roots were considered bi- 
consonantal. Menahem and Dunash, who were unaware of 
the tri-consonantal nature of such conjugations, established 
the root 1 for verb forms like 21, 1W? and 1W/, yet did not 
mix the conjugations in their writings, and derived the forms 
in accordance with biblical use. They never substituted n°}? 
for nip for example). 

(b) The liturgical poets created many new words by con- 
jugating roots in all the binyanim; for them the binyan was part 
of the automatic inflectional system, like tense and person. 
The later poets of Spain saw the binyan as non-automatic, not 
subject to unrestricted analogical extension, confined to forms 
found in biblical Hebrew and mishnaic Hebrew. Not so the 
writers of the piyyutim. They derived many words from nouns: 
7790 (from 17799), Jy?t (from Ay), Pwr (from 703), and 
even from adverbs and particles: 77970 from O70 and 7Y72? 
from °Ty?3. They also incorporated derivational affixes and 
suffixes as root letters: ?wn7? from 77wN by analogy with 
mishnaic 0°9N7? from 7911. This abundance of morphologi- 
cal variation is the hallmark of liturgical poetry, and has been 
vilified as bizarre by its critics. The grammarians and some of 
the poets in Spain rejected the alternate forms because they 
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“changed the holy writ” (Dunash ben Labrat’s reply to Saadiah 
Gaon, 95), stating “we shall read every word in the form in 
which we found it” (ibid.). Abraham Ibn Ezra declares: “a man 
must use a word in the form in which it is found” (Moznayim, 
33). (A similar statement was made by Moses Ibn Ezra in Sirat 
Yisrael, 148). Both Abraham and Moses Ibn Ezra criticized 
the use of given verbs in binyanim in which they did not oc- 
cur in the Bible. Dunash denounced a change in noun forms 
but allowed the use of different binyanim. The early critics re- 
jected these changes because they wanted to preserve biblical 
Hebrew; later critics deprecated poets who adopted different 
forms and made innovations which did not contribute to the 
sense of the poem. 

Criticism of the language of piyyut is intrinsically criti- 
cism of its style. Abraham Ibn Ezra mentions four flaws - two 
concerning the language and the other two content and poetic 
devices: the piyyut is (1) influenced by a foreign tongue, i.e., 
the Aramaic of the Talmud; full of (2) grammatical errors; (3) 
riddles and fables obscure in meaning; and (4) homilies. In 
comparison to the prayers, the piyyut is obscure in language 
and style and is unfit to be used in liturgy (Comm. Eccles. 5:1). 
Basically, however, the language of the piyyut is difficult be- 
cause of its many allusions: O°017Y (“the encumbered”) stand- 
ing for “the Children of Israel? }n°X (“the strong”) for “Abra- 
ham,’ etc. Many of the forms, drawn from the Midrashim, 
were more difficult for the Jews of Spain than those of Erez 
Israel who knew the Midrashim well. Graetz sharply criticized 
the piyyut, while Samuel David Luzzatto explicitly defended 
Ha-Kallir: “not because of ignorance and duress did he write it 
so, but to embellish the style, (introd. to Mahzor Roma, 1861), 
“Eleazar Kallir was not tongue-tied but for his wisdom and 
of his own will did he write it” (Letter to S.J. Rapaport, 1884). 
Zunz described the language of the piyyut with great under- 
standing and he knew that it was written for the taste of that 
generation (Ha-Derasot be- Yisrael, pp. 184-5). In his opinion 
the plenitude of vocabulary serves as an ornament of style, 
and many forms are simply “nonce words,’ not meant to be 
established as part of the language (see bibl.). 

The liturgical poets left nothing in writing which would 
inform us of their view of language and style, but it is clear 
that they regarded an active, prolific use of derivational inflec- 
tions as one of the glories of the language. The wealth of forms 
is similar to the technique of listing synonyms (the liturgical 
poets liked to fill a line with a long list of synonyms or near- 
synonyms), the use of word play, and the use of a recurrent 
rhyme word. The invention of new forms which do not carry 
new meanings creates both a richness of sound and a degree 
of synonymy which are among the rhetorical techniques of li- 
turgical poetry. For Bialik also, criticism of the literary value 
of the piyyutim is inseparable from criticism of their language: 
“the period of Ha Kallir and his disciples was a time of infat- 
uation with liturgical poetry, which became more and more 
sentimental” (Siratenu ha-Ze‘ira). He condemned the “makers 
of acrostics” and the “tasteless stammerers” whose language 
was “like the gravel (737 728) of az qozez.” 
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(c) The letter kap (-3 standing for IW? as well as -> for 
42) can be prefixed to an inflected verb: 2732 INDE] PTS 73 
2°? 12 “you made the righteous proselyte prevail at mid- 
night” (Yannai in “Wa-Yehi ba-Hazi ha-Laylah”). So also 
3977, 17279, 7279. This is a characteristic feature of liturgical 
poetry in Erez Israel. Dunash regarded the prefixing of > to 
verbs in the perfect tense as a rule of analogy from biblical 
practice (x19 2m7, Josh. 10:24 — replies to Saadiah Gaon, 114). 
In his poem against *Menahem ibn Saruq he uses the form 
upw>. Although Ibn Janah permitted the use of kap before 
a perfect tense for reasons of scansion (to provide an iamb 
(Harikma 45-46)) it was not used in secular poetry in Spain, 
undoubtedly due to the influence of the grammarians. Saa- 
diah Gaon used kap before perfect tenses, but in Sefer Zahot, 
written late in life, he denounced its usage. Examples of kap 
before perfect tenses are also to be found in the writings of 
Hai Gaon. However, in those communities which drew their 
inspiration from the Midrashim, the halakhah and the litur- 
gical poetry of Erez Israel, this linguistic feature continues to 
occur, and not only in acrostics. In Megillat Ahimaaz (Italy, 
1054) we find 1979, 1X23, and in the German elegies and po- 
ems written about the horrors of the Crusades we find 9279 
and 177999. 

From the Spanish period until the Enlightenment, the 
liturgical poets were charged with ignorance of grammar. It 
would be going too far to say that they had no understand- 
ing of language; their view of word creation is not in line with 
accepted grammar. A realization of the motives which led to 
such abundance of morphological-stylistic innovation can 
bring us closer to understanding the liturgical poet as a de- 
liberate, ifinartistic, manipulator of language. In recent years 
new light has been thrown on the language of the piyyutim 
as a linguistic and not merely a stylistic phenomenon. Study 
of Palestinian Aramaic and the language of Hebrew Mi- 
drashim written in Erez Israel has revealed that the language 
of the piyyutim is based on “Palestinian idiom” (Zulai). Words 
thought to be arbitrary innovations invented by the litur- 
gical poets have been shown to be rooted in the language 
of the Midrashim and the Targum. Yallon has pointed out 
words which passed from the Midrashim to the piyyutim 
(14 meaning reproof, 73D meaning look, WX” meaning 
weak, 12? meaning shout, 1113 meaning strong and existing, 
and others). Expressions from the Hebrew spoken in Erez 
Israel survived in the piyyutim: 010 NTPDP - severity - and 
nin np — prayer (noted by Zulai), or yTi for TTY doc- 
ument, and j290% - danger (Shalom Spiegel). S. Lieberman 
has also pointed out the affinity to midrashic language (see 
bibl.). The language of Erez Israel can elucidate difficult pas- 
sages in liturgical poetry, and makes it clear how the creation 
of the poets was natural and not artificial. A comprehensive 
description of the language of the piyyutim against the back- 
ground of the languages of Palestine and the attitudes to gram- 
mar out of which it took shape would contribute greatly to a 
clearer understanding of this first important manifestation 
of written Hebrew. 
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SAADIAH GAON 

It was Saadiah Gaon who brought about the great revival of 
Hebrew writing in Babylon. Actually, even before his time the 
use of Hebrew in writing had not been set aside completely. 
In Erez Israel there had been liturgical poetry, Midrashim and 
collections of legal decisions, the best known, Sefer ha-Ma‘asim 
(“The Book of Court Cases” or “Judgments”), was collected at 
the beginning of the geonic period. 

After the period of Saadiah Gaon the Palestinian geonim 
continued to write a good Hebrew, and Ibn Janah affirms that 
“the men of Tiberias excelled all others in the purity of their 
Hebrew.’ In the talmudic academy of Damascus, which took 
over from that of Erez Israel, halakhah and metrical, rhymed 
prose were written in Hebrew (in the 11 century). The same 
kind of thing occurred in Babylon. In the Talmud short ex- 
tracts from the amoraim, consisting of a presentation of the 
problem and a brief discussion, are written in Hebrew; de- 
tailed discussion in Aramaic comes later. At the end of the 
eighth century Pirkoi ben Baboi wrote chapters of halakhah 
in good Hebrew. The collections of halakhic decisions, Hala- 
khot Pesukot of Yehudai Gaon and Halakhot Gedolot of Simeon 
Kayyara both contain sections in Hebrew. Needless to say they 
derive from Palestinian literature, but they do bear witness to 
the fact that even in Babylon, Hebrew had not given way com- 
pletely to Aramaic, and was used for special purposes, e.g., for 
halakhic decisions. Several Aramaic books on halakhah were 
translated, or translated and edited in Hebrew, notably Hala- 
khot Re’u to Halakhot Pesukot and the book We-Hizhir to the 
responsa of Ahai of Shabha. Conventional opinion (Poznan- 
sky, Epstein, Assaf, and Ginzberg) holds that the translations 
were done in Erez Israel, or at the very least in Greece and 
Italy, since Hebrew translation could only have been carried 
out where Babylonian Aramaic was unknown. Nevertheless, 
according to S. Abramson it is quite possible that they were 
written in Babylon when Aramaic had given way to Arabic. 
Therefore the Halakhot Pesukot, for instance, was translated 
into Arabic too. Linguistic features regarded as typically Pal- 
estinian — 778 for O7N, 724 as the infinitive of 2X - cannot 
therefore be taken as evidence of the place of composition; 
the translators in Babylon could well have considered lan- 
guage of Erez Israel a fitting model for good Hebrew. If they 
were written in Babylon, it could not have been earlier than 
the time of Saadiah Gaon. 

Saadiah Gaon introduced the writing of liturgical po- 
etry in Hebrew into Babylon. He was followed by *Hai Gaon, 
whose language is generally simple, but very similar in its 
techniques of word creation, patterns, and usage to Saadiah’s 
language. Saadiah Gaon brought a consciousness of the need 
for beauty to the writing of Hebrew. In the introduction to his 
dictionary, the Agron, he writes of Hebrew as a woman who 
had been slighted when the Children of Israel preferred the 
imperfect foreign tongues of exile to her own beauty of expres- 
sion. The Agron was designed to fashion Hebrew into a proper 
instrument for the writing of poetry. It is commonly held that 
the language of Saadiah Gaon is a link in the chain connect- 
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ing the language of the piyyutim and the language of Spanish 
Jewish poetry; this view is expressed primarily in “The Litur- 
gical School of Poets of Saadiah Gaon” by Menahem Zulai. 
The language of Saadiah Gaon is far removed from the bibli- 
cal purism of Spanish Jewish poetry, as we shall see. However, 
though it is true that it shares features with the language of the 
piyyutim, and continues this tradition, it also foreshadows in 
several ways the approach to language of the Spanish poets. 
Saadiah Gaon wrote piyyutim in Hebrew as well as polemical 
literature Essa Meshali, Sefer ha-Galuy and halakhah (Sefer ha- 
Moadim). He wrote an introduction to his Agron, his gram- 
mar of Hebrew (Sefer Zahot), philosophy (Emunot ve-De’ot) 
and responsa in Arabic. It was he who initiated this duality 
in Jewish writing in the Middle Ages: Hebrew for poetry, and 
Arabic for prose, even for those who honored Hebrew, the 
mistress, more than Arabic, the serving maid (expression of 
Al-Harizi in his book Tahkemoni and Solomon ibn Gabirol 
in Ha-‘Anaq). 

It was Saadiah Gaon who introduced the concept of 
“pure” language - zahot ha-lason - to Hebrew writings and 
grammar (on the basis of Isa. 32:4), thereby creating a Hebrew 
cognate of the Arabic fasaha which is also etymologically re- 
lated to the Arabic term tashih. “Pure” language for Saadiah 
Gaon is a linguistic ideal, beautiful, clear, and correct, with all 
forms derived according to proper rules of analogical forma- 
tion, free from errors of irregular word formation. Analogy 
(Wi?) is permitted to operate according to biblical patterns 
which, in his opinion, were “fertile” but not according to in- 
fertile patterns. This view of purity of language matches the 
primary concept of fasaha. Later, “purity” will be able to ex- 
press various linguistic and stylistic qualitative features that af- 
fect poetic ornamentation and rhetorical figures (such as plays 
upon words and synonyms). According to Saadiah “purity” of 
language is not just the passive use of received vocabulary; it 
welcomes innovation, since it is linguistic activity that shows 
knowledge of the language and makes it beautiful. Thus Saa- 
diah Gaon used Hebrew like the liturgical poets who preceded 
him. He created new verbs by using existing roots in all the bin- 
yanim, each with its special meaning, e.g., 777 — giving hope, 
WDM gave rest (WD), 2°77? (from 77M) and so on. He formed 
verbs from nouns: 0°77 (from oinn), Pyian (from ivi). 

In deverbal derivation Saadiah used the various nominal 
patterns which he regarded as nouns of action (infinitives), 
though not other noun-forms: TavY, TWIT, TD-av, vy? (ha- 
tred) these are the commonest types - and also 727? (for 
ny249 (77°27), “quarrel”), NINN (“restriction” for 7791). Like 
the liturgical poets he changed the form of extant words with- 
out changing the meaning, as he himself stated explicitly (with 
respect to word expansion and deletion in the second section 
of Sefer Zahot, and with respect to the variations in the form 
of nouns derived from verbs, see replies of Dunash, 122): wa 
al-ma‘na wahid “the meaning is one,’ i.e., the different forms 
are “equivalent in meaning,’ differing only in “articulation” 

(a) He used expanded forms of words in accordance 
with techniques which he explained in his grammatical writ- 
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ings (he referred to expansion as tafkim): 7070 for 70°, NNi7 
(from 7), 22579 for 217%, Ynen for Tn, NON for NNO, 79°PN 
for 0°°X (“horror”). Lengthened forms of the imperative and 
the imperfect like those of the infinitives are used without any 
implications of modality: ANI, TIVY?, AVP, TVD. 

(b) He omitted letters in various word forms, on the model 
of contractions found in the Bible: 99, 7, v2, vy - shortened 
perfects; 2yn9 - shortened infinitive; 2y7 for 7? - shortened 
present participle; vy -— Ay, in — An, "NN - 7°MNn - short- 
ened verbal nouns; and of course many shortened imper- 
fects — INT(N), 370 - since this form does not carry any jussive 
meanings and can be used to form further shortened forms 
without any effect at all on the shade of meaning. 

(c) He used alternative forms of words by analogy with 
doublets found in the Bible: 0"1¥ for 70"Iy (“dough” like 
9993 — 12°23); NTO? — TIO, NDI — 1D) (like nwa — wi); FT 
(from 75M, like 71290 from 277) and so on. The explanations 
given earlier for the word creation of the liturgical poets are 
made explicit in the writings of Saadiah Gaon. All these de- 
rived forms, he says, come easily to the language; they are mere 
changes in form which do not necessitate any special shade of 
meaning. In Saadiah Gaon’s opinion, the principal source for 
Hebrew writing is the Bible, though he also made no small use 
of mishnaic Hebrew. Choice was dictated by the needs of style. 
He did not think of biblical Hebrew and mishnaic Hebrew as 
separate entities; the latter simply completed the documenta- 
tion of the words in the former. Like the Arab grammarians of 
his time, he lacked any historical sense of earlier and later pe- 
riods in the development of the language. He thought that all 
the words in the Bible were fit for use, including the rarest and 
oddest; further words could only be created by the operation of 
analogy on this vocabulary. He continued the tradition of the 
liturgical poets in his use of allusive phrases: TY?X 732 (“children 
of eternity”) for the Children of Israel and 71°75 for the Tem- 
ple and many others. Liturgical poetry was a source of literary 
inspiration for Saadiah Gaon in many ways: specific usages, 
nonce-words, allusive phrases, rhyme and alphabetical arrange- 
ment, and such words and expressions as M18, 3B, OW], NPA 
(“valley,’ ie., land), 777? (“unique,’ ie., Isaac), }124 (“peak, ie., 
Mt. Sinai). Liturgical poetry was a source of style and thematic 
material, but not of linguistic innovation per se; he would not 
accept any new forms which did not satisfy his own linguistic 
principles. Such words, he thought, could be invented by any- 
one who knew the language and had the inclination. The main 
features he shares with the liturgical poets is his constant use of 
derivation without change of meaning. In the following respects 
he foreshadows the language of Jewish poetry in Spain 

(1) There was a close relation between his linguistic in- 
ventiveness and his views on language; like the poets of Spain 
he remained faithful to the rules of grammar (though since 
his conception of the language was different, the results are 
also different). 

(2) It was he who initiated the criticism of the language 
of the piyyutim (in the Arabic introduction of the Agron, and 
Siddur p. 225). 
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(3) Though he continued to use the techniques of the li- 
turgical poets, he did so with reservations. He derived nouns 
according to the patterns of verbal nouns only, and placed re- 
strictions of the freedom to create new words by analogy. (In 
Spain also, vide infra, innovations were more frequent with 
verbs than with nouns). Therefore like the Spanish poets he 
made considerable use of participles, active and passive, as 
adjectives (nip — “crooked” tinD - “hidden”). 

(4) He used short and long tense forms freely, without 
any distinctive modal significance, and this lack of specific 
meaning facilitated morphological innovation by analogy. 
The Spanish poets did the same (vide infra). 

(5) The rules of analogy are binding as far as the deriva- 
tional inflections are concerned, but a word may have many 
different shades of meanings. Saadiah Gaon did not always 
use a word in the sense in which he translated it in his trans- 
lation of the Bible. He translated 229 as “punishment” (in Ar. 
Dahiya) and then uses n°72n - by analogy with n°070 - 01n 
(Siddur Saadyah Gaon p. 198) - in the sense of “abomination” 
He translates OND NWN in Psalms 21:3, as “permission” (Ar. 
istidhana) and explains this interpretation by reference to Ezra 
3:7; in his poetry he uses W1iX and AYN as synonyms, with the 
meaning “say.” The technique of allusive phrases also depends 
on the view of language that a word may have many mean- 
ings, all available for use. 

(6) Saadiah Gaon had his own opinions as to which were 
the proper patterns for analogical word formation, and the 
frequency of a word had no relevance. A typically mishnaic 
word which occurs only once in the Bible is considered bibli- 
cal. The Spanish poets took the same stand. 

A conventional explanation of the language of litur- 
gical poetry holds that it was not difficult for its audience, 
who were learned in the Midrashim. Saadiah Gaon certainly 
thought the piyyutim difficult to understand, and regretted 
that most people had a scanty knowledge of the language. He 
thought that people liked piyyutim even though they did not 
understand them (Siddur Saadyah Gaon p. 156). Prayers and 
entreaties (NiW?2), by which a man might draw near to his 
Creator, were written by Saadiah Gaon in language devoid of 
allusions and morphological innovations, lest the language 
mar the prayers and therefore were praised by Abraham Ibn 
Ezra (commentary to Eccles. 5.1.). True innovations are scarce 
in the language of Saadiah Gaon, and occur not in his poetry 
but when he needs to coin technical terms; for these, like the 
Spanish writers (infra) he uses the method of loan-transla- 
tion. He borrows both the concept and the way of expressing 
it: J173x (lit., “hoard”) for dictionary, a loan-translation of the 
Arabic gamhara, (a verbal noun). There are other synonyms 
for dictionary in Arabic from the roots gml, gm‘ and “ihatawa, 
all meaning “hoard” or “collect” 710’, from Ar. asl (root). 


Arabic Influence 

The influence of Arabic is more strongly felt in his views on 
language than in his actual grammatical innovations. His 
grammatical theory is strongly influenced by the opinions 
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of Arab grammarians on analogy, e.g., in his abundant use 
of the ?y? pattern (as most fertile fil, fa‘l, and fu‘lin Arabic) 
in not differentiating between what would now be called the 
infinitive (Vip) and the verbal noun (77°U7). There are very 
few Arabicisms in his language, even fewer than in the poetry 
of Spain (infra): 1.2 NA - the root 173 is common in liturgical 
poetry, but the meaning “declare” and the use of the preposi- 
tion Jare from Arabic ny743 yy (in Tesubot ‘al-Hiwwi 4) where 
for reasons of rhyme the word yy (“tree”) is construed as femi- 
nine, as in Arabic. In his translation into Arabic he preferred 
words which were alike in sound to the Hebrew, and some- 
times did the same in his own writing. In the introduction 
to the Agron he uses the expression N77in for “woman,” 
from the expression 0°7773 179°15 Naw. This is close to 73 
which means “wife” in the writings of Saadiah Gaon and is 
etymologically similar to the Arabic al-Mukdara (girl kept 
indoors). 


SPANISH HEBREW POETRY 


Spanish Jewry followed the spiritual center that was in Babylo- 
nia as far as the halakhah was concerned; however in literary 
writing an important innovation took place there in compar- 
ison to both Erez Israel and Babylonia. The duality - Hebrew 
for poetry and Arabic for prose — which started with Saadiah 
Gaon was fulfilled to a large extent in the literary activity of the 
Jews of Spain. Arabic replaced Aramaic as the vehicle for non- 
poetic expression (mainly halakhah) and became the language 
for prose writing (grammar, medicine, philosophy, exegesis, 
etc.) although there were still scientific books written in He- 
brew (see below). Hebrew was used for poetry although some 
secular poetry was written in Arabic and Aramaic. 

The Hebrew of poetry in Spain underwent a fundamental 
change when secular poetry became a separate and respect- 
able literary genre. The beginnings of secular poetry are to be 
found in the polemic writings of Saadiah Gaon (which are the 
forerunners of poems of personal quarrels and denigration) 
and secular poetry became an accepted art - important and 
widespread in Spain - starting with the wine and war poems 
of Samuel ha-Nagid (d. 1055). 

The earliest liturgical poets in Spain (especially Isaac ibn 
Ghayyat, Ibn Abitur, and Ibn Khalfon) drew their linguistic 
and stylistic inspiration from the piyyutim; they wrote mainly 
sacred poetry, in the same style and language as other litur- 
gical poets, uninfluenced by the Arabs as the Arabs had no 
religious poetry. But secular poetry, a personal art (unlike re- 
ligious poetry which was designed for public worship), was 
the product of Arab culture, and took shape in the image of 
Arabic poetry with which it competed by imitation. Liturgi- 
cal poetry could not provide suitable vehicles for the writing 
of secular poetry. Linguistic change actually crystallized in 
secular poetry, under the influence of Arabic; iambic meter 
was taken over, and there is a close tie between the meter and 
the formation of words and verbal conjugations. In religious 
poetry it was used only sparingly; Keter Malkut by Solomon 
ibn Gabriol, for example, is written in one of the meters of li- 
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turgical poetry, with a fixed number of syllables per line. The 
move towards biblical purism, as understood by the poets of 
the Middle Ages, began in secular poetry. 

The choice of Hebrew for poetry and Arabic for prose is 
closely interlinked with the move towards a biblical Hebrew. 
The writing of secular poetry in Hebrew was supported by the 
continued writing of religious poetry in Hebrew (which there 
was no cause to write in Arabic). The linguistic duality had 
its counterparts in the surrounding culture: old Spanish for 
speech and Latin for writing in Christian Spain, Andalusian 
Arabic for speech and the Classical Arabic of the Koran for 
poetry in Muslim Spain. The Jewish poet would rather make 
a careful, diligent, accurate study of the language of the Bible 
than learn how to write the language of the Koran. He had 
to choose between two languages which both required con- 
siderable study. (Prose was written in Middle Arabic, which 
did not need special study.) Perhaps, however, the fact that it 
suited his background is of little account compared with the 
national and religious feeling that biblical Hebrew had a spe- 
cial status, was a “superior language,’ a “very choice tongue” 
(Solomon ibn Gabirol in Sefer ha ‘Anaq) and “a wondrous lan- 
guage” the best of all the languages, and of course richer and 
more beautiful than Arabic (Al-Harizi in the first chapter of 
Tahkemoni). See also the speech of the companion in Judah 
Halevi's Sefer ha-Kuzari, Part 2, 68. 

Biblical Hebrew was extolled as a “pure” language by no 
means inferior and indeed superior to the “pure Arabic” which 
was used for poetry. It was eminently suitable for the writing 
of verse comparable with Arabic verse, since it had similar vir- 
tues: (a) The similes, metaphors, and other figures of speech 
in the Bible were well suited to poetic style. In the last chap- 
ters of his book Sirat Yisrael, Moses Ibn Ezra quotes examples 
from the Bible for every one of the rhetorical figures used in 
Arabic poetry. (b) The tradition of a fixed vocalization could 
serve as a basis for the iambic measures introduced from Ar- 
abic poetry. (c) The study of the grammar of biblical Hebrew 
was highly developed in the Middle Ages; there were few ref- 
erences to features of mishnaic Hebrew and the Hebrew of the 
period in grammar books. Arabic poetic language was also 
subjected to perpetual scrutiny by Arab scholars. (d) Biblical 
commentary added to the vocabulary a wealth of meanings 
and shades of meaning which were essential to a richness for 
poetic expression. 

The introduction of a wide range of subjects — passion 
and wine, war, dispute, lampoon and jest, elegy, panegyric and 
self-aggrandizement, love, friendship and marriage — was ac- 
companied by the use of iambic meters. Instead of every line 
containing a fixed number of syllables, there was a regular 
alternation of full vowels and Sewa na¥, i.e., reduced vowels. 
Dunash ben Labrat is usually considered the first to introduce 
iambic meters into Hebrew poetry. He used “well-scanned 
newly invented distinguished metrically constrained poetic 
forms” (Replies of Dunash to Menahem 4, 19). And this view 
is confirmed by the accusations leveled against Dunash by the 
disciples of Menahem, that he abused the forms of the lan- 
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guage: “our holy tongue destroyed and left it null and void, 
because he had employed a foreign measure” (Replies of the 
disciples of Menahem 7, 44.) Menahem’s disciples themselves 
phrased their replies in iambic measures, to show that their 
condemnation did not stem from poetic incompetence. The 
iamb was soon accepted by all poets as the proper measure 
for secular poetry. In the beginning it was difficult to adjust 
to the new meter; Al-Harizi said of the language of the pe- 
riod when the iamb was first introduced that “the writers of 
the time wrote bad measures.” It was the meter which usu- 
ally determined the choice of words: W or TWX, TX or, "IN, 738 
or °238, depending on the needs of the rhythm. Sometimes it 
even led to a change in the basic form of the word (e.g., 27), 
with a Sewa, for 27); Ibn Janah realized that the exigencies of 
meter could open the way to deviations from proper inflec- 
tion (Ha-Riqma, 226-7). Many long and short tense forms 
were chosen to fit the meter (imperfect forms ending in 7), 
e.g., Jia’? for 12°7?, were very useful) and rare words became 
common because they could provide iambs. 1729 (from Neh. 
6:13) or ]¥?2 (which occurs only once in the Bible, in the com- 
bination ]Y?3 ]¥”) were regularly used in place of }y”. The letter 
he with a sewa at the beginning of a word for emphasis (°33, 
“indeed”; *T, “indeed to me”) fitted the meter and was gram- 
matically acceptable (Ibn Janah, Ha-Riqma, 68: “he to estab- 
lish or verify a fact”). 

“Pure” language is, above all, grammatically accurate, and 
Spanish Hebrew poetry, especially secular poetry, is charac- 
terized by the poet's strict adherence to the rules of grammar 
(an approach which, as has been pointed out above, begins 
with Saadiah Gaon). In his Sefer ha-Riqma Ibn Janah notes 
linguistic usages of the poets and affirms that a poet should 
not be blamed for linguistic deviations necessitated by the re- 
quirements of poetic forms (pp. 226-7 and p. 275); it even hap- 
pened that poems were corrected by their readers according 
to the rules of grammar (Ha-Riqma, p. 275). In his book Sirat 
Yisrael, Moses Ibn Ezra teaches the art of writing poetry. Mat- 
ters of grammar, which “add salt to the food,’ are explained 
first, before any discussion of decorative figures, and the poet 
is told which grammar books are worthy of study before he 
is referred to any books on prosody (p. 100). Poets who “did 
not follow the grammarians” are condemned (p. 65) see also 
Al-Harizi in Tahkemoni ch. 18). The ideal form of poetic lan- 
guage is given full expression in Sirat Yisrael from which the 
above are quotations. Essentially it is a matter of adherence 
to all the rules of the grammar of biblical Hebrew, with no in- 
novations in form due to analogy, since “the language must 
be imitated, but without creating new words” (147). Verbs 
must not be used except in the binyanim in which they oc- 
cur in the Bible (148). The given form of a word must not be 
changed. Care must be taken not to turn masculine into fem- 
inine or singular into plural, or vice versa. However, accord- 
ing to his system it is permissible to create new forms in the 
infinitive, 1M (149), and it follows from the general trend of 
his remarks (though he does not say so explicitly) that a verb 
could be inflected in all the forms of the given binyan: short 
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and long tense forms, and hip‘il on the model of [P'3?, which 
was convenient for iambic meter. The ban on analogical word 
formation is a reaction against the copious use of such forms 
by the liturgical poets. (A similar opinion to Moses Ibn Ezra’s 
can be seen in Abraham Ibn Ezra’s Zahut, 26, with reference 
to the ban on analogy for nouns, by contrast with verbs and 
in the replies of Dunash to Saadiah Gaon, no. 95). However, 
there was not a single poet who abstained completely from 
morphological innovation, and even Moses Ibn Ezra allowed 
himself a few new forms, as he himself admitted (p. 156-7). 
In his opinion, his language was tainted with error because of 
human weakness, and lack of skill in his early poetry. 

Moses Ibn Ezra’s deviation into analogy are few: 1312N 
(the Bible has the form nian), "Ni12y (for 72179), 72731 (for 
°ni179”), asyy (for TIS or A¥y in the Bible), and 25x, 7ma 
singular forms derived from 0°238, "2 - though incorrectly 
since the correct singular forms occurring in the Bible are 
724N and 273. Moses Ibn Ezra’s purity — zahot - of bibli- 
cal language and abstention from morphological innova- 
tion are maintained to a fairly similar extent by Judah Halevi 
and Abraham Ibn Ezra. However in their work there are also 
exceptions, giving every secular poem a flavor of liturgical 
language. A further feature the secular lyrics share with the 
piyyutim is the use of allusive phrases: 17°7 (unique) for soul, 
7°8 (messenger) for Moses, ?X°n1?? for Moses, and so on. Con- 
siderable use of word derivation is made by Samuel ha-Nagid, 
who wrote when the language of Spanish poetry was just be- 
ginning to take shape (N7PX 14) ANIPRX, API TWTAw (“hope”), 
and innovations in the binyanim. Indeed in his own time he 
was censured for his use of analogical word formation, es- 
pecially in the creation of nouns (Sirat Yisrael, 67). Solomon 
ibn Gabirol also has many new forms not found in the Bible 
(David Yellin counted 1,500), and though most are found in 
his sacred works, there are some in his secular poetry: w5n 
JO4, 7773, etc. The most serious offense in the eyes of Moses 
Ibn Ezra was the creation of verbs and adjectives from nouns; 
no wonder he criticized Solomon ibn Gabirol for such forms 
as MDW, MAW and mPID (Sirat Yisrael 151). 

Most violations of the ban on analogy are to be found 
in the binyanim; it is more difficult to avoid using verbs in 
active and passive conjugations than to refrain from invent- 
ing new noun forms. The use of passive conjugations — pu‘al 
and hop‘al - is particularly common in the language of po- 
etry, partly under the influence of Arabic. Various forms of 
verbal nouns were fashioned — 777772, 1a, Ji8DH, - and many 
participles, active and passive, since this was the only way of 
creating adjectives (none of the adjectival patterns were pro- 
ductive). Singular forms were derived from plurals to a degree 
exceeding the limits prescribed by Moses Ibn Ezra (Al-Harizi 
has 1130 from 0°7130, and Ibn Ezra has S95p from oop used 
in the sense of “judge”). Even more frequent are plurals for 
singular: nioeny, Dw, O77) and DWD (plural forms are 
much used in rhyming). Nevertheless, fundamentally and in 
comparison to liturgical poetry and to poetry of Saadiah Gaon 
on the one hand and to Hebrew prose literature on the other, 
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secular poetry should be regarded as faithful to the given 
forms of biblical vocabulary. Innovations of language are of 
course far commoner in religious poetry. Certain of the tech- 
niques found in the piyyutim, anathema to those believers in 
“pure” language who hearkened to the grammarians, do oc- 
cur in religious poetry: 2 plus perfect tense (in Ibn Khalfon 
and quite frequently in Solomon ibn *Gabirol) and the use of 
“shortened perfects” such as vY (for HYY) and vO (for 7Y9) in 
Solomon ibn Gabirol. 

Moses Ibn Ezra believed that analogical innovation 
marred the purity of biblical Hebrew, but sparing use of mish- 
naic Hebrew did no harm: “If we avail ourselves sometimes of 
the language of the Mishnah, this is acceptable, since its words 
are pure Hebrew” (p. 59). The language of secular poetry, un- 
like sacred poetry is free of forms typical of the piyyutim. Not 
only literary motives and content-words from the Mishnah 
are used, W177) "NIN, TION etc., — but also form-words such as 
JN2, -2 UB, PI. The word 1X) is popular, and the structure 
1 + uP? (yaday kebedim mi-lesapper — Judah Halevi) is quite 
common. Binyan nitpa‘al appears sporadically (Abraham Ibn 
Ezra nitrape’ta), and not because of acrostic composition; 
Moses Ibn Ezra writes NNW” in place of the biblical 997°. Sam- 
uel Ha-Nagid, a great talmudic scholar, especially introduced 
Mishnaic-Hebrew usage. At the end of the period, from the 
13" century onwards, the adherence to biblical Hebrew weak- 
ened; Meshullam di Farra, for example, has more usages from 
the Midrash and even from the languages of his time, 7750 
from the kabbalists, 7973, etc. It should be recalled that it was 
not frequency and provenance of a word which determined its 
value. Not merely were rare words acceptable in poetry, but a 
word that occurred only once or twice in the Bible and regu- 
larly in the Mishnah was nevertheless regarded as biblical; it 
was used as commonly as a biblical word, and not sparingly 
like the mishnaic vocabulary. The alternation between Y and 
WX is thus between two biblical words, and words of the 17°07 
pattern (very common in the poetry of Samuel ha-Nagid for 
example), though regarded by present-day linguistic research 
as typically mishnaic, are treated as biblical on the strength of 
T2°2N, 1)I4, and other biblical examples. 

Despite the restraints on analogy, there were ways of di- 
versifying the vocabulary; any binyan could be used in the 
long forms (}12°P, 77522) and in the short forms (9Yn>, WH) in 
exact conformity with the conventions for adding or subtract- 
ing letters found in the Bible. In consequence, and by contrast 
with the language of liturgical poetry, forms like bY for HUY 
and ]f?) for 73M? are scarcely found in Spanish poetry. The free 
use of lengthened and contracted imperfect forms, which are 
useful for rhyming and scansion, derives from the writer’s be- 
lief that such changes of form, unlike changes of binyan, had 
no effect upon the meaning. Medieval grammarians did not 
interpret the lengthened imperfect as cohortative, or the short- 
ened imperfect as jussive (see Ibn Janah, Ha-Riqma p. 96). 
Hence the license to use such forms freely accorded with the 
grammatical theory of the period. And there was similar free- 
dom to meet the stylistic demands of poetry by using the waw 
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conversive, pausal forms, possessive suffixes on the model of 
imoy, p°m1179, and the imperfect hip‘l forms like PI, PDT 
(even Moses Ibn Ezra, though not to excess). The restrictions 
on analogy reduced the abundance of forms, but the language 
of secular poetry is rich in means of expression, since the poets 
gave the biblical vocabulary a wealth of meanings. The formal, 
grammatical features of a biblical word were binding, but not 
the semantic. (Once the tri-consonantal form of the root was 
fully established, changes in the interpretation of a word - as 
revealed by the dictionaries - exceed changes in the formal 
analysis of root and declension - as revealed in the grammar 
books.) Abraham Ibn Ezra and Moses Ibn Ezra, for example, 
insisted on the correct use of a word, in accordance with its 
meaning in context, and were aware that a word might have 
different meanings, related and quite unrelated. 

The poets were well aware that a particular word had 
been interpreted in different ways by the lexicographers, the 
commentators, and the translators, and this enabled them 
to choose whichever meanings they required for their po- 
etry. They used duality of meaning to rhyme a word with it- 
self, (DW 71298). *Al-Harizi does this in Ha-‘Anaq and Moses 
Ibn Ezra in his poem Ha-‘Anag, also known as Tarsish. The 
latter rhymes 7°X (“misfortune”) with 78 (“mist”), and 13 
(“pain”) with 13 (“messenger”) and 7°3 (“door”). Judah Ha- 
levi writes "727 PIN) PIAX 71727 (“my love inflamed me 
and I pursued thee”), using }?77 in two different senses. ]i103X 
(Isa. 9:30) is used by Al-Harizi with the meaning “fortress” 
(as interpreted by *Ibn Janah) and by Samuel ha-Nagid with 
the meaning “branch” (as translated by Saadiah Gaon). Many 
words may be interpreted with the aid of the medieval diction- 
aries, and these interpretations are supported by the biblical 
commentators and the translators. Moses Ibn Ezra combines 
mw (“placed”) with m1 (“straightened”) and 71¥ (“lied-de- 
ceived”), in accordance with Ibn Janah’s interpretation of the 
word yesawwe in Hosea 10:1 as “will lie” For Solomon ibn 
Gabirol gol ha-tor is “the voice of salvation,’ as in the transla- 
tion of Targum Jonathan. Moses Ibn Ezra, Samuel ha-Nagid, 
Al-Harizi and others used the word AWW with the meaning 
“chalice, an interpretation given to this biblical word by a 
few commentators. Moreover, the poets could add meanings 
at their own discretion, as their poetic talents dictated. Since 
the range of meanings was quite open, the influence of Ara- 
bic on poetic language, though on the whole restricted, was 
felt mainly in the meanings of existing words and not in the 
creation of new ones. 


Influence of Arabic on the Language of Secular Poetry 

Whereas the Hebrew of scientific works was deeply influenced 
by Arabic, the language of poetry was not greatly affected by 
Arabic other than in the meanings of words and the frequency 
of rare words. Some words took over the functions of their 
Arabic cognates but, in addition to the Arabic usage, a source 
could usually be found for this new meaning in the Bible, 
sanction was given by the grammarians, and further incen- 
tive for the use was provided by the demands of scansion: ? 
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is used to mean “because,” as in Arabic, and as found by Ibn 
Janah in the Bible (Ha-Riqma 55:13), OX) to mean “neverthe- 
less,” ostensibly like the Arabic wa’in but actually found in the 
Bible (Num. 36:4; Jer. 5:4). 

The process of loan-translation, which so enriched the 
technical vocabulary of Hebrew in the Middle Ages was re- 
stricted in poetic language to literary symbols (in literature 
these are similar to technical terms): 15¥ (“doe”), 28 (“deer”) 
for “beloved” - gaZal in Arabic; 21 (“time”), yamim (“days”) 
for “hostile fate” - dahr, zaman in Arabic; gan (“garden”) for 
“paradise, Arabic ganna; perud for “a parting of lovers” - 
Arabic tafriqa, contrasting with perida, which expressed the 
separation of death; 101% musar (“right conduct”) for “eru- 
dition” — Arabic adab (as in Saadiah Gaon’s translation to 
Prov. 1:2); the expression ahi musar derives from Arabic, and 
means “a learned man.” Midbar (“desert”) for “graveyard,” and 
a few other expressions are reminiscences of similar Hebrew 
figures of speech to be found in the Bible or the Midrashim. 
Sometimes a word acquires a new meaning from the range 
of meanings carried by its Arabic cognate; even in these cases 
there is usually a biblical source, with Arabic influencing the 
preference for a particular usage and turning rare expres- 
sions into common ones: 2% meaning “became” (Ar. ada) - 
TYR 129NF 72v) (“and love turned to hate”; Al-Harizi). The 
source of this usage is Isaiah 29:17. TY for “even” (Ar. hattda) 
YAN) PAN °TY 72 17329 “they betrayed me, even my father and 
my mother” - Moses Ibn Ezra, with authority for the usage 
in Judg. 4:16; 7]97) for “meaning” (Ar. ma‘nd as in the Targum 
version of Prov. 1:1); OY for “people” (Ar. qawm) - as in Judges 
9:36 — 2nX for “want” (Ar. ahabba). 

Words acquire the meaning of their phonetic (and some- 
times etymological) counterparts, even when there is ba- 
sically no identity of meaning. 728, in addition to its usual 
meaning of “but,” often signifies “and even more,’ as Ar. bal 
and authority can be found in Genesis 17:19. The usual syn- 
onym for 3X, i.e., D218 also acquired the same meaning: 
ID PNOZ OPIN} O'Y¥ 72919 “his stars were flowers, moreover, in 
winter they bloomed” (Solomon ibn Gabirol). 729 is regularly 
used to mean “the wheel of heaven” (Ar. falak), 593 is “genera- 
tion” (Ar. gil), TY” means “promise” (Ar. wa‘da), OW means “af- 
terward” (Ar. thumma). 1¥iW for Shem Tov *Falaquera means 
1117) (“poet”; Ar. Sa‘ir), not the usual medieval interpretations 
for 1¥iW in the Bible. ibn my? (Al-Harizi) is “a new moon” - Ar- 
abic hilal. Iggeret haqura (Samuel ha-Nagid) is a “despised let- 
ter” - Arabic haqira. Whereas }?iD7 means “hasten” in the po- 
etry of Khalfon, in the language of Samuel ha-Nagid and Judah 
Halevi the root D7 means “flow” (At. dafaqa) and is used as 
in Arabic figures of speech to describe the flow of tears. pYn 
is frequently used as love due to its similarity to Arabic ‘asaqa; 
my) is “an ostrich” (Arab. na‘ama), N11) is “beautiful” (Ar. 
malih), and ni?x 197 (“traveled on a ship”) is also coined after 
an Arabic expression and 7137 for “here” (Ar. hund). 

In translations the prepositions which follow a verb are 
much influenced by the source language, especially if it is a 
spoken tongue (see below on the language of the translations). 
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In the “pure” Hebrew of secular poetry, however, the prescrip- 
tions of the grammarians were preserved and the usage of the 
Bible was followed for most prepositions. Arabic influence ex- 
plains °2 503 for “moved me” (Judah Halevi), -2 03 for “trans- 
ported, -2 72 “transferred” (Moses Ibn Ezra); in Biblical He- 
brew, however, one can find quite similar usages (71792 X¥, 
0°7273 X33). Solomon ibn Gabirol wrote noun mManN) for “sur- 
prised at? apparently as in Arabic ta‘agaba min and was criti- 
cized for it by Moses Ibn Ezra (Sirat Yisrael 154). There are also 
characteristic features of poetic language which have no clear 
links with Arabic: 110 for “a line of poetry,’ ban for “the world 
below,’ 13 for “a body,’ not a corpse. Features of medieval He- 
brew which are common in the language of medieval transla- 
tions are found only sparingly in poetry: nouns ending in n- 
which were regularly masculine in prose, are treated on a few 
occasions as masculine in poetry: ?¥11 N17 (Judah Halevi) 
nyne mq (Al-Harizi) nii7a ni29? (Al-Harizi) — this phenom- 
enon is explained below in the section on the translations. 


ORIGINAL PROSE WORKS AND TRANSLATIONS 


Those poets who disparaged the writers of Arabic as “guarding 
the vineyards of others” themselves wrote scientific works in 
Arabic - on philosophy, halakhah, science, poetics, geography, 
etc. They include Saadiah Gaon, Ibn Gabirol, Judah Halevi, 
Moses Ibn Ezra and Al-Harizi. Hayyuj, Ibn Janah and others 
even wrote studies of Hebrew grammar in Arabic. 

Just as various factors combined to produce a secular 
poetry in Hebrew, and in biblical Hebrew at that, so the writ- 
ing of prose and the kind of Hebrew used for translations and 
original works were interconnected. The Arabs wrote prose 
in Middle Arabic, with none of the ideal “purity” of the lan- 
guage of the Koran reserved for poetry. And the Jews knew 
how to write this kind of Arabic (by contrast with the lan- 
guage of the Koran, which required special study). For prose 
writings they had hardly any linguistic tools to hand, unlike 
the language of sacred verse which provided a beginning for 
the writing of secular verse. There was the mishnaic tradition 
of prose writings on halakhah but Arabic had taken over the 
function of talmudic Aramaic, and was judged appropriate 
for writings on halakhah, especially where everyday matters 
were concerned. Since there was no need to set up a form of 
Hebrew which should rival the unrhymed Arabic of scien- 
tific writings in beauty they could write either in Arabic or in 
a different Hebrew from that of poetry, with no obligation to 
observe the rules of “purity” described above. The proportion 
of mishnaic Hebrew and biblical Hebrew varies from writer to 
writer. Abraham Ibn Ezra and Abraham b. Hiyya (d. c. 1136) 
both wrote original Hebrew. The former - a grammarian, 
poet, and biblical commentator - tended to write a biblical 
Hebrew and preferred forms like 71 X? to NPN...PX, "2 JX to 
Dw 42 and so on; the latter used many talmudic expressions: 
NID, NPDO, [PT?, NTI aN. The language of prose is mixed, 
though the writers could write a more biblical Hebrew close 
to the style of the maqama, when they chose to, and this ap- 
plies not only to the poetry of the translators - Abraham Ibn 
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Ezra, Al-Harizi, Ibn Hasdai but to passages of rhymed prose 
interspersed among the testamentary injunctions of Judah ibn 
*Tibbon to his son or in the letters of Abraham son of Mai- 
monides etc. In his introduction to the translation of Hobot 
ha-Lebabot (“Duties of the Hearts”) Judah ibn Tibbon ex- 
plains that he used biblical or mishnaic Hebrew, “whichever 
seemed closer, and as occurred to me at the time of transla- 
tion.” (It was, for example, convenient for him to translate min 
haythu by the biblical word 1Wx2 which is close to it, but the 
expression /d illa becomes mishnaic NX XY.) In its syntax the 
language of prose is close to mishnaic Hebrew - there are no 
conversions of tense, no long or short verb forms - but the 
repertoire of conjunctions is considerably mixed (-W°p DY 4N 
TW? 192, DY, -W TPP, -W °BY, etc.). 

The language of the hundreds of translations carried out 
from the 11" to the 15 century, and the language of original 
works written in Hebrew in the style of the translations (e.g., 
the works of Albo, Crescas, and Levi b. Gershom) is some- 
times called Tibbonian Hebrew, after the five generations of 
Ibn Tibbons who translated into Hebrew innumerable books 
written in Arabic by Jews and Arabs. Samuel ibn Tibbon 
called his father Judah “the father of translators,’ though there 
had been earlier translations for almost a hundred years. The 
“translatorese” in original writing derives from the general in- 
fluence of Arabic, from imitations of language patterns created 
by the translators, and from the strong attraction of Arabic 
literature which, though not translated literally, was summa- 
rized, with a flavor of the original remaining in the summary. 
Of course, in kabbalistic literature in original Hebrew there 
is no more Arabic than sentence patterns derived from the 
translators, and some terminology, but these traces of Arabic 
are clearly discernible, both in Kabbalah and in Maimonides’ 
Mishneh Torah. 

Though there are nearly as many styles as there are writ- 
ers or families of writers, it is possible to give a general de- 
scription of the language of prose that came under Arabic 
influence. Since it contains many deviations from the forms 
described by the medieval Hebrew grammarians, Tibbonian 
Hebrew was sometimes used as a pejorative term for poor, 
inelegant Hebrew. But it was not usually the result of delib- 
erate carelessness, or lack of respect for the grammarians. 
Judah ibn Tibbon in the introductions to his translations of 
Hobot ha-Lebabot and Sefer ha-Riqma, and his son Samuel 
in his introduction to his translation of Maimonides’ Moreh 
Nebukhim (“Guide of the Perplexed”) explained the difficulties 
arising from the tendency of the translator to adhere closely 
to the source language text (and they both realized that the 
similarity of the two languages actually strengthened this 
tendency). Hebrew was inadequate, they thought, to express 
the full richness of Arabic, and they asked readers to correct 
mistakes of language. 

From the “explanations of strange words” which Samuel 
ibn Tibbon appended to his translation of the Guide of the 
Perplexed, we learn that after he had completed the transla- 
tion he changed several Arabic-influenced words to better, 
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more Hebrew equivalents: kihun, a borrowing from the Arabic 
kihana (though with a Hebrew declension!) was replaced by 
D0}; the expression "MYT 4y modeled on the Arabic ala rayi, 
even though it can be given biblical authority (Job 10:7), was 
replaced by "MYT °D), since the greater frequency of the latter 
expression gives a more Hebrew flavor to the language. In his 
testamentary injunction to his son Samuel, Judah ibn Tibbon 
implored him to preserve “the purity (zahut) of the language,’ 
and to beware of Arabisms. 

As the language of Spanish poetry should be judged by its 
appropriateness to prosody and poetic style, so the language of 
prose should be judged by its suitability to translation and for 
the skill of the writer as a translator. The principal writers who 
concerned themselves with the problems of translations were 
Al-Harizi (Tahkemoni ch. 18, and his preface to his translation 
of Maimonides introduction to the Mishnah), Moses Ibn Ezra 
(Sirat Yisrael p. 112), Judah and Samuel ibn Tibbon in the in- 
troductions quoted, and Abraham b. Hasdai in his introduc- 
tion to his translation of Isaac Israeli’s Sefer ha-Yesodot. The 
last three explained that there were “places which were liable to 
bring the translator into error,’ and the Ibn Tibbons listed the 
mistakes that were liable to be caused by too close an adher- 
ence to the source language text: confusion of masculine and 
feminine genders, prepositions, meanings of words, etc. They 
all described the mistakes as stemming from the “translator’s 
bother” “Translatorese” is evident even in the Mahberot Itiel 
which Al-Harizi translated from the maqamat of Al-Hariri. 
Despite their poetic style, with biblical interpolations, Ara- 
bic influence is more noticeable in them than in Tahkemoni, 
which he wrote in original Hebrew. The latter has also more 
Arabic usages than his other poetry, since even though not 
actually a translation it is based on Arab sources. 

For a full understanding of the language of prose, the de- 
gree of adherence to biblical and mishnaic Hebrew, the scope 
of Arab influence in all its aspects, and the particular Arabic 
patterns which affected the Hebrew, it is necessary to classify 
all the features of the language, distinguishing those which 
were deliberate innovations (mainly terminology) and those 
which were accidental, caused by too close an adherence to 
the source. There are some features which are hardly found 
outside translations, e.g., a singular verb preceding a plural 
subject (excluding the verb 77, which was quite commonly 
found in the singular before a plural). Samuel ibn Tibbon tried 
to avoid this Arab grammatical rule of concord, as he explains 
in the introduction to his translation of Moreh Nebukhim. Fea- 
tures of common occurrence include -¥ to denote cause and 
2Y in the sense of “become.” The Hebrew language of the be- 
ginning of the period, before it became a language of transla- 
tion, can be judged as a separate entity, capable of influencing 
those who were faithful to it in their writings (e.g., Abraham 
Ibn Ezra and Abraham bar Hiyya), by contrast with the source 
language which had all the tools of expression for translation 
ready to hand. It is worth examining the language of those who 
did not know Arabic and wrote in the style of the translators, 
and the language of those who did know Arabic but who did 
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not draw much upon Arabic cultural sources for content, e.g., 
the kabbalists and writers on halakhah. 

It is not surprising that Al-Harizi, who wrote in the first 
chapter of Tahkemoni that Hebrew “is narrow but may turn 
broad to us, short but will suffice for all of us,” strove to en- 
rich it from its own sources, avoiding Arab loan-words. But 
Judah ibn Tibbon, who felt that “Hebrew is insufficient for all 
purposes of speech” (in the introduction to his translations of 
Hobot ha-Lebabot), since biblical and mishnaic Hebrew did 
not contain the wherewithal for handling new topics, took 
over many features of Arabic, a richer language in his eyes. 
However, though it is customary to describe the language 
of Al-Harizi as simple, correct, elegant, and more biblical 
(Baneth, Mirsky), it is also full of all kinds of features showing 
Arabic influence, though not to excess. On the other hand, the 
Ibn Tibbons also used many specifically Hebrew expressions, 
out of opposition to Arabic, sometimes consistently and some- 
times replacing expressions that showed Arabic influence. 

Abraham Ibn Ezra criticized the language of the liturgical 
poets (in his commentary on Eccles. 5:1) but in the self-same 
critical passage he wrote that Kallir, as it were, “described the 
rose on fear, TYN2 TIWIWT NX INN (as in Ar. wasafa bi) and 
that he was “surprised from him” 13799 m9n (Ar. taagab minhu) 
and that he fled off the passage,” j21053 1) M12 (Ar. haraba min). 
None of these traces of Arabic are to be found in the poetry 
of Abraham Ibn Ezra. 

Notwithstanding his decision to write a good Hebrew, 
Judah ibn Tibbon made a rule of preferring to impart the idea 
with precision rather than “use as good a style as he would pre- 
fer” (introduction to Hovot ha-Levavot). This method proved 
its worth; his translation of Hobot ha-Lebabot superseded that 
of Joseph Kimhi, which was more grammatical but less accu- 
rate and his son's translation of the Guide of the Perplexed re- 
placed that of Al-Harizi, which aimed at a greater beauty of 
language at the expense of accuracy. 


The Components of Arabic-Influenced Hebrew 

LEXICON. (a) With all the abundance of innovation and 
wealth of terminology that accompanied the new ideas, the 
number of words borrowed with their original form and us- 
age is extremely small; most of the borrowings take the form 
of loan-translations. Most of the terms in philosophic works 
were translated into Hebrew (one of the Arabic loans is D? Xv 
for “peripatetic; though Al-Harizi translates it 0°2?177). The 
Arabs themselves translated almost all the Latin and Greek 
terms into Arabic. It was actually in the natural sciences and 
allied subjects that more words were borrowed. This is imme- 
diately apparent if we compare Moses ibn Tibbon’s translation 
of Millot ha-Higgayon (“Words of Logic”) where he translated 
all the technical terms, with his translation of Maimonides’ 
Hanhagat ha-Beri’ut (“Management of Health”) where for- 
eign words like 2Wx (“syrup”), names of plants, and foods 
remain untranslated, as they do in other translations of books 
on medicine in the Middle Ages. The borrowed words are all 
in forms and patterns which can easily be adapted into He- 
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brew and thus absorbed in the language and inflected just like 
any other word: 10? (“melody”), 1¥7? (“caliber”), 147? (“pole”), 
T2112 (“center”), DIX (“horizon”) 70735 (“geometry”), TINA 
(“history”), my (“disease”), DPN (“region”), jn (“enema”), 
Oxy (“muscle”). Some of them came into general use and be- 
came thoroughly Hebraized — 7P1NN, PDX — while others were 
in limited use like Y3y in the works of Nathan ha-Me'ati (“the 
Italian Tibbon”), or ¥13 (“type”), which was rare, and used by 
Nahum ha-Maarabi in the translation of Iggeret Teiman in 
place of the more usual 310 and 7°. 

Samuel ibn Tibbon regarded borrowings as the major 
class of “strange words” and preferred native Hebrew words, 
changing 17) to O07, and giving to OW4, in the sense of “body,” 
biblical authority - Isaiah 44:14 - though this is not the usual 
meaning attributed to this verse in the medieval dictionar- 
ies. Al-Harizi who as we have seen wished to widen Hebrew 
from within, suggested 77/23 and 719¥ instead of 12773, W0 
instead of 207, 11092X instead of U7, and yiwN IN instead of 
»595, However, in his explanation of foreign words he also in- 
cludes 10? and 207. He uses two terms for one thing and this 
suggests that he was unaware of the importance of preserv- 
ing uniformity of terminology. Other translators also tried to 
find Hebrew alternatives for loan-words: Nahum ha-Maarabi 
used. 717¥ in place of 1977, whilst Abraham Ibn Ezra prefers 
170. Abraham b. Hiyya who composed original scientific works 
before the language of translation had become fixed, quoted 
Arabic words as such, e.g., “the center of the circle, which in 
Arabic is called markaz? He uses the term n7aWn (“geome- 
try, “plane,” a loan-translation of Ar. taksir) and prefers 1°72 
to 1¥?, though occasionally he uses 29). 

(b) Words are sometimes introduced that are similar in 
sound to their Arabic counterparts, and generally any similar- 
ity in meaning or etymological connection is either lacking or 
very slight. “Grammatical inflection” (in Ar. fasrif) is trans- 
lated by Dunash 4173, though 7°03 would be more appropri- 
ate as a loan-translation (see (c) below). 

Judah ibn Tibbon calls apical consonants TP? 70 NPHIN 
after al-Mudalaqa, which should etymologically be 17°77. The 
waw consecutive is called naviy 1”, from the Arabic ‘atafa, 
int) means “absurd,” like muhal, 772 means “difference” (Ar. 
farq), 174 means the mathematical “to the fourth power” (Ar. 
gadr), 12? is used with the meaning “but” (Ar. lakin) and 233 
is both “accusative case” and the vowel “a” (Ar. nash). Some- 
times a biblical word which bears a phonetic resemblance to 
an Arabic word is used as a translation and the new meaning 
is given authority by biblical commentary, which was also in- 
fluenced by the comparison with Arabic. 11 is translated 
as “talk” (Ar. hadith), the translation used by Saadiah Gaon 
for this word in Proverbs 6:16 and the explanation given by 
Ibn Janah in his book of roots, under 710. The Arabic ‘uriiq is 
sometimes translated 07517 0°73, i.e., arteries, and a biblical 
parallel is found in the word °?71y (‘oreqay; Job 30;17), which 
most medieval commentators interpreted in accordance with 
the Arabic. It should be pointed out that this kind of innova- 
tion is very close to borrowing; the borrowed word, however, 
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is taken over with a change of form to a Hebrew declension, 
or is attached to an existing Hebrew word. 

(c) The most prolific source of word creation was loan- 
translation. Among the new words created were N12°8 (Ar. 
kayfiyya), nim (Ar. mahiyya), ni) (Ar. kamiyya), and many 
other verbal nouns with suffix n1-, which was used to express 
abstractions. However, Arabic words were mainly translated 
by existing Hebrew words. Most of the deliberate innovations 
used by translators for the enrichment of the means of expres- 
sion and for accuracy, are in the realm of terminology: 7713 
(“conjugation”; Ar. mabniyya), 9pW1) (“declension”; Ar. wazn), 
iw wow (“language usage”) and yiw?n n°wy (“language ma- 
nipulation’; Ar. isti‘mal), 133, also 23}, 230, N79 all meaning 
“inflect” (Ar. istaqqa), NDT o>n (“synonyms”; mutaradifat) 
niannwn p> (““homonyms”; Ar. mustaraka), 11?) (“infini- 
tive”; Ar. masdar), 777772 (“Abstract noun”; Ar. hadat). xii 
(“predicate” of a verbal sentence; Ar. mahmul), 7730 (“predi- 
cate” of a nominal sentence; Ar. habar), 77NAa (“aspect”; Ar. 
i‘tibar), OD (“abstract”; Ar. mugarrad), 122 (“potential”) and 
SyDo (“actual”; Ar. bi al-quwwa and bi al-fil;), JiB8 (“con- 
science”; Ar. damir), 113n (“a book’; Ar. tallif), manna (“princi- 
ple’; Ar. mabda@’), 135 “duplicate”; Ar. daraba). There are also 
loan-translations which did not provide any technical termi- 
nology: Niwa (“absolutely”; Ar. b’itlaq), 9y 72 (“agreed”; Ar. 
ugmia ‘ala), -9 0907, - nixi (“matched,” “fit”; Ar. wafaqa) 
07° Nya (“one day,’ adv., Ar. fi ba‘di al-ayyam). Since every 
loan-translation that makes use of an existing word also in- 
volves extending the meaning of that word in accordance with 
the range of meanings of its Arabic counterpart, it is difficult 
to distinguish between loan-translation and semantic borrow- 
ing. Perhaps the fundamental difference between them is the 
degree of intention. When the motivation is the need to trans- 
late an existing Arabic technical term (it is mainly technical 
vocabulary that is at issue, though non-technical expressions 
also occur) we speak of loan-translation; when it is the unin- 
tended effect of adherence to the Arabic text that leads to cer- 
tain lexical associations, we speak of semantic borrowing. 

(d) The following are examples of extension of mean- 
ing by semantic borrowing: P1y (“meaning”; Ar. ma‘na), 1729 
(“begin’; Ar. ahada), N7ax (“essay”; Ar. risdla), 1182 (“proof? 
“lecture”; Ar. baydn), 1213 (“common’; Ar. galib), 1127 (“ad- 
vise”; Ar. iSdra), P'7 (“religion’; Ar. din), 12 (“approximately”; 
Ar. nahwa), 7317 (“mean”; as in 11? 7NiT (“mean to say; Ar. 
yurid), pnd (“concerning”; Ar. bi haqq), *?38 (“in my opin- 
ion’; Ar. ‘indi). Sometimes an extension of meaning derives 
wholly or mainly from a similarity in sound, with or without 
any etymological connection: 4°} acquires the meaning “deny” 
from Arabic zayyafa; }°} (“decorate”), 40 (“pilgrimage”), things 
which are 0°7°D?) are “suitable” (Ar. muwéafiq). 

(e) A feeling for the Arabic language governed the choice 
of particular Hebrew words, and affected the frequency of 
words whose use in Hebrew was restricted; this gives a dis- 
tinctly Arabic flavor to the language. 7811 (“see”) means “think,” 
a use found in mishnaic Hebrew, 728 (“say”) means “order,” 
pwn (“love”), win (“feeling”) and not ¥37 (because of Ar. 
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hassa), mon (“difference”; Ar. Iktilaf) and not °3¥ or D729, WIN 
(“accident”) more common than 11777 or YTiNA (Arab. hadat). 
What is a borrowing with one writer may be recognized as a 
legitimate Hebrew usage by another. Samuel ibn Tibbon, for 
example, quotes from the introduction to Maimonides’ Sefer 
ha-Madda‘ the expression JiWX) 181) DY Wey y?? to know 
that there is a God - as clear proof of Arabic usage in the 
original Hebrew writings of Maimonides, and understand- 
able therefore in a translated text (Introduction to his transla- 
tion Moreh Nebukhim - this is a usage of type (b) as analyzed 
above). Yet since there are rare examples in mishnaic Hebrew 
of OW used to mean “in reality” and not as a locative, it may 
well be that Maimonides had found this Hebrew source in 
rabbinic literature for himself. Samuel Ibn Tibbon’s father-in- 
law, Jacob Anatoli, thought that Maimonides found a source 
for this non-locative use of OW in Ezekiel (in his book Mal- 
mad ha-Talmidim p. 113a) as illustrated by S. Abramson, which 
would make it an example of class (e). Expressions of the form 
nio2wia moon (“the peak of perfection”) a literal translation of 
Arabic Gayat al-Kimal - were widely used, and a source was 
found for them in Psalms 139:22 — ANIV m>on. Typical words 
include nm (as a translation for gayr and duna in their vari- 
ous meanings) and °N?23 (to translate gayr and ‘adam). Sam- 
uel ibn Tibbon acknowledged that his innovations led to new 
homonymy when he himself added new meanings to existing 
words (the fifth class of “strange words”). 

The following are the new kinds of homonymy created: 
1. In addition to its usual meaning in the language, the word 
received a new technical sense: 12¥ is a term for the He- 
brew vowel hireq; and, not particularly technical: hida means 
“talk” (Ar. hadat, see above) but also retained the meaning of 
the hidot of the Queen of Sheba, and thus also signifies “al- 
legory” in kabbalistic literature and Maimonides’ Mishneh 
Torah. Sometimes homonymy is transferred from Arabic to 
Hebrew; bab in Arabic means “rule,” “chapter of a book,’ and 
“explanation,” and all these meanings were taken over by the 
Hebrew yw. Arabic harf means both “letter of the alpha- 
bet” and “particle,” and both meanings were transferred to 
the Hebrew nix. j?-nyi translates nagala both in the meaning 
“translate” and also “hand down (by tradition),’ though “tra- 
dition” is just as commonly rendered by 7737. 2. A Hebrew 
homonym is paralleled by different Arabic words, in differ- 
ent binyanim or patterns: Ni) is both “essay” (Ar. maqala) 
and “category” (Ar. maqila); »¥i means both “add,” a loan- 
translation of Arabic alhaga (fourth binyan), and “appeal,” 
like the Arabic verb /ahaqa ‘ala (third binyan). 3. The Hebrew 
homonyms translate two different Arabic words: 12iy means 
“possible” - (Ar. gaz) and “past” - (Ar. mddi); 1271 is “logi- 
cal” - (Ar. natiq - “believer” in the philosophy of al-kalam) 
and also the grammatical term “first person,’ - (Ar. mutakal- 
lim). ?i1 means “understood” (Ar. adraka) and “added” (Ar. 
alhaqa). APNYN is “translation” (Ar. naql), one of the types 
of metaphor (Ar. magaz), and “transmigration of souls” (Ar. 
tandsuh). 4. The homonymy derives from the falling together 
ofaloan-translation and a phonetic equivalent; 174 is both “def- 
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inition,’ loan-translation of hadd, and “to the fourth power” 
Arabic gadr. As regards the principles whereby the vocabulary 
could be expanded, there are equivalences between the lan- 
guage of scientific prose and the language of Spanish poetry, 
though the degree of expansion in prose is far greater, due to 
the needs of writing on new topics rich in new terms and con- 
cepts. The case is different with morphology and syntax, where 
derivations in general and those derived from Arabic in par- 
ticular abound in prose yet are hardly found at all in poetry. 
Since the language of prose was not subject to the principles 
of zahut (“purity”) which mainly affect the formal aspects of 
grammar, and since its counterpart was an intermediate va- 
riety of Arabic, which had a different degree of adherence to 
the strict rules of classical Arabic, it even deviated from the 
rules of grammar established in the grammatical writings of 
the period. It was not an elegant language, and its foreign fea- 
tures were conspicuous, but its freedom to innovate helped 
to fashion it into a precise language of scholarship, capable of 
expressing abstract, scientific ideas. 

The following are the salient features of the language 
of prose: 


NOUN MORPHOLOGY. The use of the suffix morpheme 
»- (called in Ar. nisba) to turn a noun into an adjective mean- 
ing “possessing, related to, having the quality of” was produc- 
tive, almost automatic: "127, °Wiaw, 7a; Arabic gave new life 
to this suffix (found in the Bible), which most frequently oc- 
curred as in Arabic without the infixed nun after short words 
or words ending in a vowel: °779, "717, "718, "Wn, "Dia (for 71a, 
*I118, etc.). This morpheme does not feature in the linguistic 
innovations of Saadiah Gaon and was rare in poetry, which 
used participles instead: 127% for 127 (“logical”), or phrases 
like nwa 2y2 for "WA and 70119 "NN for "101M etc. Moses Ibn 
Ezra also considered this kind of innovation contrary to anal- 
ogy (unproductive) for the morphology of “pure” poetic lan- 
guage (Sirat Yisrael, 151, apropos the derivation of 7°73) from 
1°39, which is “mere cleverness”). 

In varieties of Hebrew which were closer to mishnaic 
Hebrew, and more restrained in their enthusiasm for Arabic, 
this derivation was replaced by the typically mishnaic pat- 
tern: [207 e.g., in the writings of Abraham bar Hiyya - 1pw 
for 177 (“something containing lies” not “one who lies”), 
T2py for °wy?, “practical” (contrasted with °92v “intellec- 
tual”), 7127 for °127 (“logical”). The morpheme-ut creates 
abstract nouns and can be combined with nouns: NiN¥i 73) 
“eternity, "7 — nip°yvacuum,” Soa - nya “regularity,” 
wa — NvWA “corporeality, and with verbal nouns: niawin7, 
ni2ya7, NIP¥N7T. Sparing use had been made of this device by 
the liturgical poets (N1?°N1, NIXD7), apparently under the influ- 
ence of the infinitive with the suffixed definite article in Ara- 
maic (NDV1YNN), but in the language of Saadiah Gaon it is not 
used at all and it is extremely rare in Spanish poetry. In prose 
it became indispensable, one of the preferred productive mor- 
phemes, even in the prose writings of the poets (Abraham Ibn 
Ezra uses NiW37 and 377). In Arabic the suffixed morpheme 
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-ut was borrowed from Aramaic, and is quite limited in distri- 
bution; this is not an example of Arabic influence. 

The use of the masculine gender for nouns formed with 
ni- is characteristic, and though Samuel ibn Tibbon found 
authority for this in the Bible (n1y25 “Twa TON “a shudder 
seized me” in the introduction to his translation of The Guide 
for the Perplexed, quoting Job 21:6) the abundance of these 
forms in the masculine clearly derives from Arabic: Nouns 
ending in Mj- are masculine in Arabic, and a considerable 
number of the new words formed in Hebrew with this mor- 
pheme derive from Arabic infinitives which are also mas- 
culine: nvwa (Ar. tagsim), ninyi (Ar. ta’bid), NIP TAWA (Ar. 
igtihad), and many more. Use of the masculine gender also 
spread to those words, few in number, where the suffix cor- 
responds with the feminine abstract noun suffix in Arabic: 
nina, nia N2°x, though these words were also used in the 
feminine. Words with the suffix n’- were also used in the mas- 
culine and Samuel ibn Tibbon found authority for this usage 
also in the Bible (Xai? 30°70); Job 8:7). Sometimes words 
are used in the grammatical gender of their Arabic counter- 
parts: NOX is masculine — 13794 NX (Arab. haqq); NYT is also 


masculine 7173 Ny7 (Arab. ‘alm). Words used in the feminine 
include ya3v, °X (Ar. gazira), 19 (Ar. quwwa), a3 (Ar. ada), 
1979 (Ar. kurra), and 1159 (Ar. gissa). They are of course also 
used in the masculine, in accordance with the tradition of 
the language, and the proportion of Arabic or Hebrew usages 
varies with the writer’s talent and grammatical knowledge. In 
addition to the masculine use of NX the form AHN is very 


common, due to Arabic haqiqah. When a masculine plural 
is formed by adding -ot, attributive adjectives characteristi- 
cally take the same ending: niIzy Nitio, NivrP niin, nia 
niyo, (but DDAnwr nin). This formal correspondence may 
have been helped by the rule in Arabic that inanimate plurals 
take adjectives in the feminine singular. When the translator 
was faced with asrar ‘asima, the adjective was drawn towards 
the feminine, though not feminine singular; since there was 
no precedent in Hebrew for a structure like “17173 N1T10” such 
a form was naturally rejected. Middle Arabic had also begun 
to challenge the rules of congruence in Classical Arabic, and 
tended toward greater uniformity. Since Arabic had only one 
form and syntactic usage for what are usually described nowa- 
days as the infinitive (PivP) and the verbal noun (AUP), both 
these forms are used interchangeably in the language of prose, 
eg. MINNA PayT) Niawas npNn17 “removal of corporeality 
and establishment of uniformity.’ Arabic Gayat al-Tahaffuz is 
translated both Tawa Yn and WyAwWA N’?2N and this is the 
reason that the use of the infinitive with the definite article is 
common: Oyynad, niwyas (Saadiah Gaon also makes no dis- 
tinction between these forms. The inability of the infinitive 
to take the definite article begins with Samuel ha-Nagid, and 
in the language of poetry neither the absolute nor the con- 
struct infinitive is used as verbal nouns.) The abundant use 
of fused construct forms (i.e., without Sel) can be attributed 
to the influence of Arabic construct forms, as can the use of 
the definite article before an adjective in the construct form: 
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INT INI, 1220 PINT and especially before the comparative 
2177 Ind. This is the Arabic feature of marking as definite any 
construct form which is not a noun, the so-called “unreal con- 
struct.” The tendency to use two construct forms with a single 
dependent noun - ON Iw? yw) -ywiD (“the evil and wicked of 
Israel”) - may be due to the influence of Middle Arabic. 


VERB. In the introduction to his translation of Guide of the 
Perplexed, Samuel ibn Tibbon acknowledges the tendency of 
a translator to be drawn towards the "Wj (his term for prep- 
osition) used with the verb in Arabic, e.g., qibbel le- instead 
of qibbel min. Arabic prepositional usages, infrequent in the 
language of poetry, are quite common in prose: 

7) N25, Jo NPOND (Ar. ta'agaba min); yo OVIND (Ar. 
gadaba min); °¥ IPN (Ar. fatasa ‘an); 1 PPD (Ar. ahata bi), 
2 mvan (wa‘ada bi); 9X ION (Ar. iftaqara ila); and so are 
J) JY NY, 129 7, 79 IP, Vy TaINH, etc. 

Sometimes the preposition adds a specific meaning as in 
Arabic: PX = -2 18 for “believe in” (Ar. qdla bi). Intran- 
sitive verbs of motion are made transitive by the “causative 
bet” like in Arabic; this usage is also found in poetry, but to 
a much greater extent in prose; -2 927]N7 (“rolled”). -2 4 
(“set flying”), etc. 

Judah and Samuel ibn Tibbon were aware of the influ- 
ence of the Arabic binyanim on the Hebrew verb, but ap- 
parently did not consider this such a serious defect as the 
influence of the prepositions; in poetry too the amount of 
analogical formation and innovation in the verb was greater 
than in the noun and the particles. The main development was 
the increase in the use of the hitpael, which translated three 
Arabic binyanim: tafdala (as 19000, Ar. tandqasa); tafa“la 
(ayn by» “transitive verb? Ar. muta‘add, 19737 “remember,” 
Ar. tazakkara, P2095 “be in doubt? Ar. tasakkaka); ifta‘ala 
(MDnAw nin “homonyms,” Ar. mustaraka, open “differ- 
ent, Ar. muhtalifa, 02N0i “agree,” Ar. ittafaqa, WHxN1) “later, 
following; e.g. DIANNA OND, Ar. mutaabhir). 

In Middle Arabic, these binyanim had largely supplanted 
the “internal passives, hence: 182N7 (Ar. tabayyana) instead 
of Na (Ar. buyyina), Tent “was created” (said of rainbow, 
water, etc., Ar. tawallada), etc. 

The use of hitpa‘el as a passive in place of passives with 
internal vowel modification is not simply continuation of 
mishnaic practice, since the Ibn Tibbons also introduced 
many forms of “internal” passives. The increase in the use of 
passive conjugations, in prose and in poetry, is attributed to 
the influence of Arabic. The “internal” passives - pu‘al, and 
nipal - were used mostly in impersonal structures: D0”, 277? 
MYT, JOD, PI, PY’. New auxiliary verbs were created 1¥, 110 in 
the sense of “become” (Ar. da, raga‘a), 11 X?, 10 8? meaning 
“keep (doing something)” (Ar. md zdla) and oY, ny, “make,” 
with an objective complement — 1793 79079 Hwy (“make doubt 
clear, clarify doubt”; Ar. gaala). Tenses converted by waw were 
almost no longer employed. The modal forms of the verb, jus- 
sive and cohortative, were scarcely used in medieval Hebrew 
prose. In poetry the long and short forms of the imperfect 
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were used simply as morphological variants, not expressing 
modal ways as they were understood by Hebrew grammar- 
ians to appear in the Bible, without any influence from ver- 
bal patterns found in Classical Arabic. The language of prose 
dispensed with these forms, since it had no need of a multi- 
plicity of forms for embellishment. Middle Arabic, which had 
lost some verb forms, may also have contributed to the gen- 
eral picture and helped to eliminate long imperfects in ]} since 
in North Africa and Spain it was the short forms which were 
used in the plural. A Past Continuous or a Past Habitual, like 
the Arabic kana yaf‘al occurs: hava yabo (a usage also found 
in Saadiah Gaon and in the maqamat of Al-Harizi). The com- 
bination of 12) and the imperfect is used to express possibility, 
by analogy with Arabic qad; in fact, 12) as an equivalent for 
qad is increasingly used, both in the language and in gram- 
matical description. Ibn Janah (Sefer ha-Sorashim, s.v. 19) 
explained that 12) was like Arabic gad, and expressed “the 
existence of a thing.” By using 129 as an equivalent of qad the 
following tenses were formed: pluperfect: Ay 123 7°; future 
perfect: HWY 729 777°. This pattern is found mainly in the lan- 
guage of translation, but also occurs elsewhere (e.g., in the 
writings of Crescas, 14" century). However, it had already be- 
gun to fade from the grammatical stock of medieval Hebrew a 
few generations after the end of the period of the translations. 
But the use of 12) plus the perfect to signify time and for em- 
phasis IN32N] 723, MYT? 12) equivalent to the Arabic gad, was 
much more in line with the spirit of the language, and Arabic 
accounts merely for its widespread distribution. As in Arabic 
123 was placed before the verb, as in mishnaic Hebrew where 
this usage originates, and not after the verb, as occurred occa- 
sionally in mishnaic Hebrew and quite commonly in varieties 
of Hebrew influenced by languages where the equivalent of 
129 (schon, déja) come after the verb. There are, however, ex- 
amples of 123 occurring after a verb, mainly when the verb is 
in a subordinate clause: 1307 Nilyur 123 “nyawy T1 (“.. those 
statements of the companion which I have already heard”; be- 
ginning of the Kuzari). 


SYNTAX. The use of the demonstrative without he (the defi- 
nite article) before a noun with he is very common: 0°7270 PR, 
WNT TI. The structure with the demonstrative before the noun 
and no he — WNT ini, as in mishnaic Hebrew - is preferred 
to N17 WNT, the biblical form. Though there are a few exam- 
ples in the Bible to serve as precedents (01° 7} Ps. 105), and an 
equivalent structure in late Aramaic (8129Y PI), Arabic was 
certainly the major factor: hadha al-walad, dhalika al-walad. 
This usage is not found at all in the writings of Saadiah Gaon 
and hardly in poetry, but occurs frequently in the original 
prose writings of Abraham b. Hiyya, Maimonides, and Al- 
Harizi. However, there are many places where the Ibn Tib- 
bons used forms like 8177 WNT, 0773 097277 in their transla- 
tions, even when this meant deviating from the word order 
that confronted them in the Arabic text: dalika al-ragul. The 
use of relative clauses with no conjunction after an indefinite 
antecedent (-2 PY WN for -2 PYW WR, TPO] TI TDN for 
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1°02 19°18 72X77) is also the exact counterpart of an Arabic 
structure (sifa). This structure can also be given biblical au- 
thority (097 193 0°’) but comes in prose much more than in 
poetry. Elegant translators added the definite article, in places 
where it did not occur in Arabic, in order to bring the struc- 
ture closer to the form prevalent in mishnaic Hebrew and toa 
considerable extent also in biblical Hebrew (compare Ahitub’s 
translation of Millot ha-Higgayon with Moses ibn Tibbon’s). 
Moreover, the Ibn Tibbons added quite a few relative clause 
markers (W, WX, -7) where none existed in Arabic, and trans- 
lators like Al-Harizi and Ahitub are not free from asyndetic 
relative clauses. Such clauses are also found in original texts 
which were influenced by the language of the translations, 
e.g., Beit ha-Behira by Ha-Me'iri, written in Provence at the 
end of the 13"" century. 

Relative clauses were also formed, on the modal of the 
Arabic na‘t sababi, in which the adjective or participle is 
predicative to a following noun, and agrees with it in number 
and gender, but preserves an indirect link with the anteced- 
ent with which it shares the same category of deixis, definite 
or indefinite: 87130 772 1597 Nis7 (“the qualities (feminine 
plural) attributed (masculine singular) to the Creator (mascu- 
line singular)”). This structure occurs most frequently when 
the predicate in the relative clause is a passive participle and 
impersonal: PX PAY iw? TIS (Judah ibn Tibbor’s intro- 
duction to Hobot ha-Lebabot) 073 913793) O71) 79193 0°273 
(“things (masculine plural) warned against (masculine sin- 
gular) and commanded (masculine singular)” (Moses ibn 
Tibbon’s translation of Sefer ha-Mizwot). Also based on Ara- 
bic is the common structure with 77...], 7...]72 (and similar 
structures with other words replacing 717) and 779), where the 
first part of the sentence functions restrictively: "NN Ww nr 
Ni2WNT) Nivw7 qr (the beginning of Ibn Tibbon’s translation 
of the Kuzari; “what I have of claims and answers,’ i.e., those 
claims and answers that I have). Similarly 07373 wo wyw ne 
TNT ND TANT) NoXNAwW M,N bIW7, etc. This struc- 
ture, modeled on Arabic, survived at least until the 18 cen- 
tury. Gershon b. Solomon composed his Sa‘ar ha-Samayim 
in the second half of the 13'* century. All scholars are agreed 
that he did not know Arabic. His book, “a breviary of the wis- 
dom of nature,’ was based on scientific works translated from 
Arabic. He picked up this structure, new to Hebrew, from the 
books he studied and he understood how to use it correctly. 
He writes for example: 7710) VON 1 ANID PI? TANI win 
(“the appropriate from food and drink,’ i-e., those foods and 
drinks which are appropriate). In the spirit of Arabic are the 
many object-noun clauses in place of infinitives: Y1IW A373 
(“we shall want that we shall know”; instead of NYT? 7373 “we 
shall want to know”; compare the Arabic nuridu an nat‘rifa; 
Wry 173033 (“we were ordered that we should punish 
him”) instead of inix w3yi? 171081 (“we were ordered to pun- 
ish him”), W130 TAONY 72 Oa °7N7 (“I decided to compose....”) 
Subordinate clauses are also common after words such as 
PIS, "IN, etc. and are modeled on Arabic an clauses intro- 
duced after such verbs e.g., JI2NIY PIS (“it is necessary that 
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we look”) for wana 0°3°73 18 (“we must look”; compare the 
Ar. yagibu an). 

By contrast, infinitives are frequent in place of subordi- 
nate adverbial clauses of time, purpose, reason, and compari- 
son: "182 "WX for “after I had explained” (Ar. ba‘ad tabayyuni); 
ini? for “because he is” (Ar. likawnihi); 11ox9 (“as he says” 
or “as it says in the text”; Ar. kaqawlihi). Under the influence 
of Arabic the use of nx before a direct object diminished and 
the use of cognate objects increased e.g., T7°7N WN. The cir- 
cumstantial use of participles is common 7300/2 8237 Tax (“the 
prophet said, imploring”; Ar. qala al nabi mutasafi‘an). The use 
of the objective complement is also frequent: 1193 PDOT DY? 
(“he will make the uncertainty clear,’ i.e., will clarify it.). 

Literal translation produces structures which are the ex- 
act image of the original Arabic text: NYT TT Kyaw”) nen 
ie., the first who found... (Ar. awwal man ‘amada ala). The 
use of the prefix 1) - for listing details and explanations (called 
in Ar. the mim al-mubayyina) was transferred from Arabic, 
when it was not translated by such words as 1793, 123 (“such as”) 
which is the usual method. Though not mentioned by gram- 
marians like Ibn Jannah, it is found in untranslated Hebrew, 
even in thoroughly Hebrew contexts such as Maimonides’ 
Mishneh Torah: 9373) N27 ONIID7 79 (“all created things, 
such as, angels...” Yesodei Torah 4, 1). 

In the Bible the word 03798 adds emphasis and by virtue 
of this usage is employed to translate typically Arabic struc- 
tures. Due to its phonetic similarity to Arabic amma it is used 
to emphasize the subject: 1182 Ni2°18 NWN OWN) (“as for 
the first ones, they need proof”). And because of its phonetic 
similarity to Arabic innama it can emphasize a following 
predicate. Other words are also used to translate amma and 
innama — -? WX, 0218, OX, 22x — even by the Ibn Tibbons. 
Al-Harizi, who to some extent preferred 738, very often tried 
to side-step such structures altogether. However, the use of 
0378 to emphasize what follows, a structure modeled on Ara- 
bic syntax, is very common in works which drew their Arabic 
inspiration from the translations written in the 13> and 14" 
centuries: they occur frequently, for example, in the writings 
of Cordovero, who lived in the 16" century. 

Translators who were nearly always led to render the Ar- 
abic Id ila by NN...8? very seldom managed to use XPX X? to 
translate the Arabic innamda. The merits of original, untrans- 
lated texts are noteworthy by comparison with the language 
of the translations. Samuel ibn Tibbon translated the words of 
Maimonides (Guide of the Perplexed 2, 44): THN OWN TANI 
O7272 1X AND (“prophecy will only be in a vision or a dream’; 
in Ar. the word innama comes after the word for prophecy). 
But Maimonides himself wrote (Hilkhot Yesodei Torah 7, 2) 
O19T2 NPN N1212 TN PRI PR (“no vision of prophecy is seen 
except in dream...”). 


MAIMONIDES 


This example from Maimonides of a Hebraic structure, ...8? 
N?N rather than the use of D7X in imitation of an Arabic pat- 
tern, is not unique. Asyndetic relative clauses are rare in the 
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Mishneh Torah, and many of the laws begin after the fashion 
of mishnaic Hebrew: Dixyy nis (“shapes that have been 
made”), 072 7232Y ON DxK (“chicks for whom a nest has been 
made”). 112 7”¥?w N7II (“a prophet who shall represent us”) 
etc. Subordinate clauses are preferred to infinitives, and par- 
ticularly worthy of comparison are the many occasions where 
Maimonides uses WNW 179) or TANI PIY2 as against WWAND, 
which Moses ibn Tibbon uses in his translation of Maimo- 
nides’ Sefer ha-Mizwot. 

In vocabulary also, the Hebrew of Maimonides tends to 
be free from Arabic influence. Whereas Samuel ibn Tibbon 
writes of 77nd 1yP (“the pole of the Law’; in his translation 
of Guide of the Perplexed), in line with the Arabic figure of 
speech, Maimonides himself wrote i790 T1Y - “the pillar 
of wisdom” (introduction to Sefer ha-Madd‘a) - see above on 
the respective uses of 71¥ and 1072. He wrote 7713) O73 and 
not 7773) OWa (“matter and form”), 1120] and not 78320] (ex- 
plained), which is a loan translation of tabayyana, YIN?) and 
not W170 (event; Ar. hadat) though he did also use the words 
N83] (meaning “explained and proved”) and Wynn? (meaning 
“take place”). Maimonides took great care with the language 
of Mishneh Torah; he wanted it to be “clear and precise” (as 
he wrote in the introduction) and chose to use not the lan- 
guage of prophecy or the language of the Talmud (i.e., Ara- 
maic) but “the language of the Mishnah so that it will be easy 
for the majority” (as he wrote concerning the Mishneh Torah 
in his introduction to Sefer ha-Mizwot). In fact, he used typi- 
cally mishnaic forms more than was usual in the language of 
the translations: y7°¥, 72°, 80 - and particularly the use of 
a proleptic pronoun 7W79 42 11n3, which is not a feature of 
Arabic-influenced medieval Hebrew. 

For all his conscious preference for “the language of the 
Mishnah,” Maimonides interlarded his prose with many bib- 
lical expressions, not just vocabulary items but whole phrases 
in a rhetorical style replete with biblical quotations: W)3 "112 
(“bitter of soul,’ Prov. 31:6), T1791 135%) (“dispersed and scat- 
tered,” Esth. 3:8) niand ”i72 (“cast off remnants,” Jer. 38:11), 
TD 1722 (“a drop in the bucket,” Isa. 40:15), etc. There are un- 
doubtedly traces of Arabic influence in the language of Mai- 
monides, but they nearly all derive from Arabic features in He- 
brew texts written by his predecessors, and most of them have 
their roots in Hebrew: prefixed ? — to indicate cause, prefixed 
2 - for exemplification (see above), Nii Niviy instead of 
DPT] OY; NYT in the masculine, AHN for NN; Jd PHA 
meaning “be doubtful about...”; oy 72197 (“idol worship- 
pers”) with the definite article preceding the construct form; 
2» meaning “understand”; j°ny meaning “hand down by 
tradition” (Ar. naqala); the technical terms 1?¥ “principle,” 
ms (“form”); yoy) m>y (“cause and effect”); wR 71820 (“first 
entity” - a term for God). A typical feature of his prose is the 
translation into Hebrew of most of the Aramaic expressions 
in the Talmud: py D2w for XPIY 770 (“the matter is com- 
plete”); 737 Jaan 79 for 123 OPN 72 (“whoever is in power 
wins’ );737) J2 for 8737) 12 (an immediate neighbor); and many 
more. Maimonides’ language is closest to the style of learned 
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medieval Hebrew in passages of philosophical reflection (es- 
pecially in Yad, Yesodei ha-Torah), and it is these sections 
which best show how superior and “Hebraic” his style is by 
comparison with the language of the Ibn Tibbons. 


ITALY 


In the year 1054, in Italy, Ahimaaz b. Paltiel, descendant of a 
line of liturgical poets, wrote his Megillat Ahima‘az, the ge- 
nealogical record of his family. The language of his book is 
naturally akin to that of the liturgical poets. There are many 
features of mishnaic Hebrew (binyan nitpa‘al, proleptic use of 
pronouns as in 07x? {9 w, demonstratives as in 0°29°7 ONiK, 
words such as 1120, 718, J2W etc.), enriched by biblical He- 
brew in the form of interlarded quotations, morphology, syn- 
tax and vocabulary: waw conversive, infinitival phrases as in 
yaa, 822, lack of innovation in pu‘al and so on. A form like 
792°2, with a mi&naic infinitive - 72°? — and a biblical length- 
ening, testifies to the blend of language varieties! Like the litur- 
gical poets that preceded him, he combined -} with a perfect 
tense — 025, 1X12, made much use of allusive phrases (TIWiW, 
“rose” = Israel), and employed the typically liturgical vocabu- 
lary: NW (for “said, command”), 77°, OWA, 722 (for “then” 
etc. Traces of Italian influence on the language are slight but 
well defined (7177 for “fork,” and see below with respect to 
the use of 07¥). The initial use of a demonstrative (APT17 11) 
in the language of Ahima‘az may derive from late Aramaic, 
or from the occasional use of the structure in mishnaic He- 
brew, or possibly even from Italian or Arabic, as in the case of 
P1970 772 in the writings of Shabbetai Donnolo, who preceded 
him by almost 100 years. This book was written before the 
language of Spanish poetry had taken definite shape, but Im- 
manuel of Rome, who lived in the middle of the 13" century, 
and who wrote a clearly biblical Hebrew, studded with quota- 
tions, though enriched with mishnaic features and even refer- 
ences to the Mishnah, was well versed in Spanish poetry, as he 
himself bears witness. Since he followed the trend of Spanish 
poetry and drew upon its language as a source of inspiration, 
he makes use of innovations and words whose frequency has 
risen under the influence of Arabic: 190 meaning “stop,” 2 for 
“become,” 7138 for “grief” (Ar. anna), 199 for “approximately, 
njawn (“geometry”), OW3 (“body”), oN (“theological”), 1109 
(“mathematical”), the pattern i7...]1) (see above, p. 1631f.) and 
so on. The imprint of Italian is inestimably greater on his style 
than on that of Ahimaaz; he wrote poems in Italian and intro- 
duced the sonnet into Hebrew poetry. Italian accounts for the 
use of the following words in the masculine: 1153, 297, 13, ban 
yasx, and of the following in the feminine: 797, 1YV, ]j71, etc. 
m5, a name ofa coin, is a loan translation of the Italian “flo- 
rin” and the pattern 1?W7 is a reflection of il suo. 

Shabbetai Donnolo, a physician who lived in the 10 cen- 
tury in southern Italy, also wrote in a style blended of mish- 
naic and biblical Hebrew, and the result is entirely different 
from the language of the Ibn Tibbons. In addition to techni- 
cal terms borrowed from Latin and Greek, his language also 
shows Italian influence: ]¥2 in the masculine (like il ventre), 
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D710 and 0717 take on the meanings of Italian avanti i.e., first 
of all, better: 0°37 DIV YP? ONDIN? ANI (“it is good for doc- 
tors, first of all to know perfumes”). Ahimaaz too uses terem 
in the sense of “before anything else” 

Obadiah of Bartinoro wrote his letters from Erez Israel 
(in the middle of the 15" century) in a language basically 
biblical but enriched with mishnaic features, and showing 
signs of Italian influence, apart from a few usages, mainly 
in loan words - cottimo for “piece work,’ capitano for “cap- 
tain” etc. 


THE KARAITES 


The Hebrew of the Karaites has not yet been described as a 
distinct variety. For the moment it must suffice to say that the 
rhymed polemical writings resemble those of Saadiah Gaon 
and the language used by the geonim in their liturgical po- 
etry. The writings of Daniel al-Qumis? (ninth century), Sahl 
b. Mazliah, and Solomon b. Jeroham (10" century), for exam- 
ple, are largely biblical in style, and richly studded with quo- 
tations, but also contain freely derived verb forms, in all the 
binyanim, and noun declensions of which the most produc- 
tive are ]i20P, 12°07 and ?uP. The Karaites fought against the 
oral tradition, and Saadiah Gaon countered their arguments 
by pointing out the indispensability of mishnaic Hebrew for 
understanding the Bible (in his Perush Shiv‘im Millim); their 
language, however, is not a pure biblical Hebrew. None of 
them abstained completely from mishnaic usage, not merely 
as regards such content words as were vital in the debate on 
oral law (W172, 737A, 7733, NOX, IJ, etc.) but also structures 
and form words characteristic of the Mishnah: binyan nitpa‘al, 
TWA AMIN, -2 IN, -W PTS, etc. And their vocabulary included 
words typical of liturgical poetry: nW71 (“say, command”), 
PSD, MY, etc. 

The Karaites were much influenced by Arabic culture, 
and their prose style is therefore marked by the influence of 
Arabic; it is very close to the language of the Ibn Tibbons (see 
Eskol ha-Kofer by Hadassi, written in Istanbul in the 12" cen- 
tury). But its specific features are worth special study. There 
are certain terms characteristic of Karaite Hebrew, some of 
which occur nowhere else: 737] and °N2?3 (“masculine” and 
“feminine”), MINTY (“advantage”), OND (“impression”), YDX 
(“event”), nini7 (“existence”), and so on. 

For recent studies of Karaite Hebrew see Maman in Bib- 
liography. 


Samaritans 
From the 13" and 14 centuries onwards the Samaritans com- 
posed prayers and other works in Hebrew influenced by Ar- 
abic. A full description has not yet been made; Cowley has 
offered initial research as has Z. Ben Hayyim (Tarbiz 10). A 
necessary line of investigation will have to be how this He- 
brew could exist independent of extra-biblical Hebrew (Ben 
Hayyim, Lesonenu La‘am, 1969). 

See also Ben Hayyim, Ivrit va-Aramit Nusah Shomron, 
vols. 1-5 (1957-77). 
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PROVENCE AND NORTHERN FRANCE 


The Jews of Provence came under the influence of Spanish 
Jewry; it was in the towns of Provence (mainly Narbonne and 
Lunel) that the work of the Ibn Tibbons and the Kimhis in 
translation was carried out. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
Menahem ha-Meiri from Provence (14 century) wrote his 
book Beit ha-Behira in a style containing all the typical features 
of “Tibbonian” Hebrew. The influence of Arabic is marked, es- 
pecially in the introduction, and not in the body of the work, 
which is a summary of halakhic judgments. Nevertheless, even 
the actual discussion of halakhah shows far more Arabic influ- 
ence than the Hebrew of Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah. 

Unlike the Jews of Provence, the Jews of northern and 
eastern France had strong cultural and social ties with the Jews 
of western Germany - “Ashkenaz” - and it was in the towns 
of Champagne, the Rhine Valley and Lorraine that Ashkenazi 
Hebrew was fashioned. The Hebrew of Rashi and the French 
authors of Tosafot (talmudic commentary) is close to Ashke- 
nazi Hebrew, as regards its sources and constituent elements, 
but the language of influence is Old French, not Middle High 
German; the influence is much smaller than the correspond- 
ing influence of German on Ashkenazi Hebrew. 

The influence of French accounts for the increased use of 
the verb ‘asa in the Hebrew of Rashi, by analogy with “faire? 
e.g., 79732 Ny, though such forms do occur in mishnaic He- 
brew. Also from French is the use of n?2 and 773 in the femi- 
nine. But the French background is most marked in the direct 
quotation of Old French words in order to explain the Hebrew: 
“aw, in French cogneau,’ etc. The language of Rashi is gen- 
erally excellent, accurate Hebrew; it is largely mishnaic, en- 
riched with biblical words and forms, even his commentary 
on the Talmud, e.g., 73?YDN, infinitival clauses like 7210/3, 8123, 
the lengthened imperfect, and figurative expressions such as 
voy m7 122 (“his heart grew faint” — see Lam. 5:17), TN) PNY jin 
(“very great riches” - see Prov. 8:18), though on a modest scale 
compared with the rhetorical figures in the rabbinical style. 
In his commentary on the Bible he made sparing use of Ara- 
maic, and only in fixed expressions: 2N}7 WNNT, 793, and a 
wide use of the Aramaic prefix de- but in his commentary on 
the Talmud and in Siddur Rashi he did use Aramaic and not 
only technical terms; his language in this respect can be de- 
scribed in the same terms as we shall use for the language of 
rabbinical Hebrew in general. Rashi created new words and 
patterns; his understanding of Hebrew grammar and his abil- 
ity as a stylist give him a special place among the writers of 
Hebrew in Ashkenaz. 


ASHKENAZIC AND RABBINIC HEBREW 


The Jews of Ashkenaz (western Germany and eastern France) 
had close ties with Erez Israel, and this relationship is very 
evident in their piyyutim (Gershom ben Judah Meor ha-Go- 
lah, Jacob Tam, Meir of Rothenburg etc.), which continued 
the language and grammar of Palestinian liturgical poetry, 
though on a more modest scale. However, in the responsa, in 
the books on ritual, in community records, and to some ex- 
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tent, also in books dealing with their trials and tribulations, 
there is apparent, already from the 11" century, the beginnings 
of the blended style known as rabbinical Hebrew, found in its 
most characteristic form in the responsa written in Poland, 
mainly from the 16" century. It is composed of mishnaic He- 
brew, biblical Hebrew, Aramaic (largely from the Babylonian 
Talmud), a certain amount of Arabic-influenced Hebrew, the 
influence of Middle High German in Ashkenaz, and once the 
center of Ashkenazi Jewry had moved to Poland the influence 
of Yiddish, whose German component was the same kind of 
German as that spoken by the Jews of Ashkenaz. 


The Influence of German on the Hebrew of the Jews of 
Ashkenaz and the Influence of Yiddish on Hebrew in 
Poland 

The status of Hebrew in Ashkenaz as compared with Middle 
High German was different from its status in Spain compared 
with its sister-tongue Arabic. In Germany the two languages 
in contact were from different families and far apart in form 
and structure. It is the strangeness of the effect of the influenc- 
ing language that is most marked, though the very distance 
can also tone down the influence. The Ibn Tibbons were well 
aware that it was the closeness of Arabic to Hebrew which se- 
cured it such huge influence. From Arabic Hebrew borrowed 
a few words in Hebrew declensions; from German, at the be- 
ginning of the period, no words were borrowed at all, and 
they were quoted as foreign whenever they were needed in 
explanation: “71D or in German brennt” (Eleazar b. Nathan, 
11 century). Loan words begin to appear in Hebrew in Po- 
land from the 166 century, more in the questions that were 
posed than in the responsa of the rabbis, and almost all of 
them dealing with everyday life, hardly any concerned with 
matters of ritual. They include names of colors and clothes, 
food, and diseases. Words were also borrowed for which He- 
brew equivalents existed: Diamant (o%n), Juwelen (WWWIN) 
etc. It is the language of the Hasidim and the Mitnaggedim in 
the 18 century which is most full of loan words. 

Whereas Spanish Jewry was bilingual as far as writing 
was concerned (Hebrew and Arabic), in Ashkenaz Hebrew 
served as the sole written language. The literary language of 
the surrounding culture was mainly Latin, though Middle 
High German was also beginning to be used in writing for epic 
poetry, courtly lyrics and sermons. The Middle High German 
used in sermons to bring people to confession, repentance 
and fear of sin could well have influenced Hasidim of Ger- 
many by virtue of the subjects themselves but only as a liter- 
ary language heard in sermons out of doors, not as a written 
language. Its influence should therefore be considered as that 
of a spoken vernacular not as a vehicle for literary expression. 
The Jew did not regard it as an enlightened, respectable lan- 
guage, worthy of competition with such an excellent tongue 
as Hebrew. They did not imitate it, they did not translate from 
it, and they had very little occasion to adopt from it terms and 
concepts that needed a Hebrew guise. The main effect is felt 
in passages dealing with everyday life: the account books of 
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the religious congregations, responsa dealing with everyday 
affairs, accounts of troubles and persecutions. 

When Polish Jewry replaced German Jewry as the spiri- 
tual center, a change began to take place in the status of Yid- 
dish, transferred to a Slavic environment (though there had 
been earlier written documents in Yiddish); it became hence- 
forth a normal second written language. Among the responsa 
written by Moses Isserles, Solomon Luria and others in Po- 
land in the 16 century there are also some written in Yiddish. 
No study has yet been made on the relation of Hebrew and 
Middle High German in Germany as compared with that of 
Hebrew and Yiddish in Poland. Generally speaking, the Ger- 
man element in the Hebrew of Ashkenaz is close to that in the 
Hebrew of Poland; it is only in the language of the Hasidim 
and the Mitnaggedim in the 18" century that the influence of 
Yiddish is far more profoundly felt. 

In the history of Ashkenazi Hebrew, a special place is re- 
served for the language of Sefer Hasidim, a collection of tales 
and customs attributed to *Judah he-Hasid from Regensburg 
and written or collected by his disciples in the 12 and 13 
centuries. The spirit of modesty and humility typical of those 
ascetic God-fearing Hasidim permeated not only the subject- 
matter but also the language, which was very close to the spo- 
ken variety, abounding in anacolouthon, unstylized, without 
interlarded quotations or figurative embellishment. The vo- 
cabulary of the book is small, sufficient for the needs of the 
subject-matter, with no concern for the needs of style, and the 
influence of Middle High German is quite strongly felt. The 
influence of Middle High German and the German element 
in Yiddish is best described by reference to the Sefer Hasidim 
and the responsa written in Germany and Poland. The follow- 
ing are some of the most noteworthy features: there is con- 
siderable use of prepositions in the German manner, though 
Hebrew prepositional usages were not rejected completely; 
they are also used, the proportion depending on the writer, 
the translator or the context (as already noted, the influence 
of German is more marked in passages dealing with every- 
day affairs: -9 23 instead of 77) 233, ... 772 AKAN (“proud of ”*) 
as in sich riihmen von; }id YP? as in wissen von. The preposition 
"108 takes on the uses of nach — PIN now (“send for him”), 
and so on. The preposition ?y is used like auf: Pw ?¥ TIP 
(“bought in the market”) auf den Market; 35m 5 YY mn (“was 
in the street”) — auf der Strasse; 22) by pnnn (“wait for some- 
one”) — auf jemand; and even more in the language of the 
Hasidim in the 18 century: NOD ¥y nap, Naw Vy yo! etc. 
Though the possessive construct pattern found in the Bible 
is commoner than the prepositional structure with sel found 
in mishnaic Hebrew, there are exceptional cases where a 
prepositional structure with min is used, in imitation of von: 
2780 7) NDA (“a collector of charity”). There are a few loan 
translations, mainly for the purpose of expressing concepts 
from daily life: A3¥ n°2 (Rathaus); O° m2 (“poorhouse”); 
mornin m2 (“orphanage”). Much commoner is the extension 
of the meaning of the Hebrew word in accordance with the 
meanings of its Middle High German equivalent: 74] or 7333 
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means “approximately,” a secondary meaning of gegen, and in 
later Hebrew -0 2°20 is used in this sense, like um. Y7? means 
“be able” as well as “know,” since koennen has both meanings; 
210) 791Y POD (as in Ger. steht), ODiN means “hurry” (chap- 
pen), iY means “let” (lassen), 77?X means “some” as well as 
“which,” both meanings of welche; Sonim means “agree” (from 
billigen); 7 8X TiN “sick because of the cold,” a secondary 
meaning of Middle High German bi (the similarity between 
Oxx and °?? ?y may have helped). In the responsa, the phrase 
1? 7°7J expresses duty and obligation, not permission and abil- 
ity as in mishnaic Hebrew and Aramaic; this is the meaning of 
Middle High German hén ze. Very common is the use of i173 
as a relative pronoun - NYY ponw ni owyI “deeds that he 
wants to perform” (Sefer Hasidim) —- like Middle High Ger- 
man was. One new sentence structure came from Middle High 
German: a subjective clause whose predicator was a modal ad- 
jective (110% “forbidden,” 7’18 “necessary,” 110 “good”) could 
begin with the word OX, which gave it the force of a condi- 
tional clause - O79? 7192 OX TONY 07727 w? “there are things 
which it is forbidden that (or “if”) he teaches (them) to oth- 
ers.” A similar structure with ob is found under such condi- 
tions in Middle High German. 

German also produced a marked increase in the use of 
features which already existed in Hebrew though less con- 
spicuously. j?1 in the prepositional sense of “but” is found 
in the Bible nox 712K TDIN XN? WRN (“tell me nothing but 
the truth”; 1 Kings 22:16) - and this biblical stylistic fea- 
ture occurs in Spanish Jewish poetry. In Ashkenazic He- 
brew 1 is also used as a conjunction in the sense of “but, 
however,” before a verbal clause; it also occurs in the form 
W }?'1 presumably under the influence of Middle High Ger- 
man nur, which means both ‘but’ and ‘only? An example is 
Ty?) WR ww NI PTY ot 22 pT nim? x21 AD ninT? °Y On 
“God forbid I should see such a thing and not protest, but 
all this is still a source of evil and corruption” (from the 17 
century Shenei Luhot ha-Berit). 19 occurs with the meaning 
“as long as,’ found in biblical and mishnaic Hebrew, and as- 
sisted by the fact that bis carries this meaning. In the Bible 1x 
sometimes comes at the beginning of the apodosis in a con- 
ditional sentence: }¥2 "NTN TN -YWYW AN IIn 721? (Ps. 119:92) 
“if thy law had not been my delight then I should have per- 
ished in my troubles.” In Ashkenazic Hebrew the high fre- 
quency of 3X after a conditional or temporal clause can be 
attributed to the corresponding use in German of denn, e.g., 
in the language of Berthold from Regensburg, a preacher at 
the time of the Sefer Hasidim. The normal pattern is thus 
O10» Yap 2D TN in1373 Wn? ON “if he is the cause, then the 
whole congregation is exempt.” 

The large number of expressions in German with ma- 
chen is matched in Ashkenazic Hebrew by the number of ex- 
pressions with ny, though a few such phrases can be found 
in the Midrashim: 772y Avy, AyIy ay, TD Ay, ADIN Ay 
ns) ny, etc. The influence of German also explains the 
number of expressions like Wx 1? mn, nwa 9 WA, Pry 12 AT. 
Here it is the frequency which is affected, since they are not 
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a complete innovation in Hebrew. The use of sich as a reflex- 
ive object leads to the use of inflected O8Y in Hebrew transla- 
tion - equivalents; to the few examples found in mishnaic He- 
brew are added inxy 73079 (“adjust oneself”), i8¥ P11 (“hold 
oneself, i.e., avoid, as in Ger.) W48¥ DDIN (“consider oneself”). 
It was also used with verbs in binyan hitpa‘el, which in such 
cases lost reflexive meaning: 13 UW?N (“adorn oneself”), 
nynin2 ADsy nNwa2M2 (“dresses herself as a priestess” — Sefer 
Hasidim), etc. 

German could also lead to a diminution in frequency of 
occurrence: the relative infrequency of NX as compared with 
biblical and mishnaic Hebrew can be explained by the absence 
of any corresponding particle in German. Similarly the reduc- 
tion in the use of the definite article corresponds with its re- 
duced use in Middle High German; i) YI and not... 7977 is 
modeled on the use of alles. 

No new tense forms were created in Ashkenazic He- 
brew, but to some extent the systemic relationships of existing 
forms were reorganized (see Rabin in bibl.). In Sefer Hasidim 
the use of the participle for both present and future indica- 
tive is well marked: o°??an1 Nil? Pny?. The imperfect YUP? 
serves as present and future subjunctive, expressing doubt, 
possibility etc.: D°72°73 797? 13 2U YI “the seed of a proselyte 
may produce righteous men.” And this systemic relationship 
between 901} and v7” corresponds with the opposition be- 
tween present-future indicative and present-future subjunc- 
tive in Middle High German, where the expression of futu- 
rity by means of modal auxiliaries - will, soll - was still rare. 
Moreover, since there is a firm foundation for this division 
of function between vip and Sup? in mishnaic Hebrew and 
Aramaic, the novelty is felt more strongly in the use of the 
pattern 2Yi5 777) not only as a past continuous (a usage inher- 
ited from mishnaic Hebrew) but also as a functional, though 
not formal, equivalent of the past subjunctive in Middle High 
German: 0373 477221 77] 8? 277) “the rabbi would not teach 
him for nothing” (Sefer Hasidim, section 585). This use is also 
not a complete innovation, since it resembles the combination 
3 and present participle in unfulfilled conditions in Ara- 
maic and in mishnaic Hebrew (yT¥? "171 198 “if I had known? 
NYN NIJ); what is new is the systemic relationship between 
Oup and 2vip m7, corresponding to the past indicative and 
past subjunctive in Middle High German. There are examples 
in Ashkenazic Hebrew of the sequence of tenses found in Ger- 
man: OFX 010 by 2219 PAW O12 WN “he saw in a dream that 
he was riding on a red horse” (in Sefer Hasidim); the tense in 
the subordinate clause is marked as past, like the main clause, 
and not present, which is normal in Hebrew. 


The Role of Mishnaic Hebrew in Ashkenazic Hebrew 

The language of Jews who studied Talmud naturally made 
great use of mishnaic Hebrew. It should be noted that Sefer 
Hasidim actually uses forms that are not particularly common, 
eg., binyan nup al — 231 (“was saved”), 2191 (“was taken” - and 
the pattern 72°UPT as verbal noun for binyan hip‘l - YY 7, 
7053. The most productive derivational pattern by far was 
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J2u7? from mishnaic Hebrew; the innovations include ])7W, 
TWD TWSY (“miser”), }V2VI, }27NY (“coiner”), |MWw, JV, etc. 


The Role of Biblical Hebrew 

Ashkenazic Hebrew took from all varieties known to its writ- 
ers; the Hebrew of the Bible was absorbed from the stratum 
of biblical Hebrew in the liturgy, from the weekly readings of 
the law and from the haftara. Hence the use of qn, JOM, IN 
070, J’, and so on. And unlike Arabic-influenced prose, Ash- 
kenazic Hebrew also made use of lengthened tense forms: 
yaw”, 72H 2N and the future with waw conversive. This tense 
is seldom found in Sefer Hasidim and relatively infrequently 
in the prose of Rashi, but it began to occur with increasing 
frequency until it became a distinguishing mark of rabbinic 
Hebrew. The increasing use of rhetorical figures from the Bible 
may have helped to establish it in the language; fragments of 
verses which contained a waw conversive were directly quoted 
as part of the rhetorical figure, and thus made their way into 
rabbinic Hebrew. Biblical figures of speech are absent from 
the humble style of Sefer Hasidim, and used with taste and 
moderation by Rashi; in the language of Jacob Tam they are 
widespread (their flavor of piyyut derives from his being a li- 
turgical poet), and they are quite common in the writings of 
Rabbi Meir of Rothenburg (end of the 14" century), for ex- 
ample. They are very common in the salutations, at the be- 
ginning of many of the responsa from Germany and Poland, 
though not only there. Some writers use them more, some 
less, depending on their individual taste and ability. Though 
most rhetorical figures derive from verses in the Bible, there 
are also some from mishnaic Hebrew, and even from Aramaic, 
all for the rhetorical adornment of the opening section of the 
letter, with no conception of the principle of purity of bibli- 
cal language as a rhetorical virtue. The writers of the responsa 
begin 392 139m) “Nyaw (“I heard and my stomach quaked”; 
Meir of Rothenburg); or 077 oon DPIN O73 nog (see 
Ex. 15:6, “I plunged into deep water and brought up nothing”; 
Moses Isserles); or 0°9D02 PNi20 ain?) wry? ob DN JANI (see 
Eccles. 1:13, “I gave my heart to seek and search out its reasons 
in books” (a frequent figure)). They begin with a rhymed eu- 
logy: (see Ps. 18:30, TD31 APY FAWN ADA NTN “thy word 
is perfect and thy feelings are deep...”; Meir of Rothenburg)). 
Sometimes the point of the quotation distorts the original 
meaning of the verse quoted: Simeon accuses Reuben in the 
words 32 "jr 0°9473 DIN] M1iX2D3 (see Judg. 5:16, “in the divi- 
sions of Reuben there were great heart-searchings” (a ques- 
tion addressed to Jacob Tam). Sometimes the form is changed: 
the Rabbi replies 947) o-WIY (not APY Dip PPT (APY? — “the 
voice is the voice of the deceit.” Sometimes the spelling of the 
word is changed: 3€2 711273 WY TWH (“the cedar of Lebanon 
is proof”) the reference is to Isaiah 40:16 where the form is ac- 
tually 1y2 (“burns”; a quip from the responsa of Sa‘ar Efrayim, 
17 century). 


The Role of Aramaic 
In Sefer Hasidim there are slight touches of Aramaic - 2°N)7 
°y279, - and they are fairly restricted in Rashi’s commentary on 
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the Bible. However, in Rashi’s commentary on the Talmud, in 
the responsa of Jacob Tam, or in Sefer ha-Rokeah of Eleazar of 
Worms, the amount of Aramaic acquires a status comparable 
to that of mishnaic Hebrew, since both constitute the language 
of the Talmud and the writers may not always have realized 
when they had moved from Hebrew to Aramaic. 

The extensive use of Aramaic is not confined to the Ar- 
amaic halakhah under discussion, nor even to the technical 
terms alone (°7°7D, NITY, WPOYU, NO?PR, 12 NDP, etc.). -7 is 
used instead of ¥ in an otherwise completely Hebrew con- 
text, to mean “of” - N}9207 77190 (the chapter of the trac- 
tate); NISIN VIAN TIT 07ID; NPDWT 3 - and also to mean 
“that” — -7°9 ANT (“it seems to me that...”); WONT “NON (“I 
said that it was forbidden”). Whereas as Rashi commenting on 
the Bible writes -w Din; -W 113; -w °5 2y 4N when he com- 
ments on the Talmud he writes -7 }1°2; -7 010; -7 33 YY AN 
The verb forms 777) and °n°"73 are much used in Hebrew con- 
texts, and sometimes complete clauses in Aramaic are inter- 
polated. Generally the Aramaic phrases are quoted freely in 
new Hebrew contexts, though in the form and with the in- 
flections found in the Talmud. The Hebrew most thoroughly 
mixed with Aramaic was written in Poland during the 17 
and 18 centuries. 


The Link With Arab-Influenced Hebrew 

The Jews of Ashkenaz and the Jews of Spain maintained cul- 
tural ties, whether by means of responsa (e.g., when Asher 
ben Jehiel moved from Germany to Spain) or by reading each 
other’s books. The kabbalists of Spain were interested in the 
Hasidism of Ashkenaz, in Germany they read the writings of 
Maimonides, Saadiah Gaon, and the musar book, Hobot ha- 
Lebabot. In Poland several of the scientific works, all written 
in “Tibbonian” Hebrew, were well known. 

Since Ashkenazic Hebrew reflects all the varieties of lit- 
erature known to its writers, and since in principal there was 
no form of the language whose use was banned on stylistic and 
grammatical grounds, it is not surprising that several features 
of Arab-influenced Hebrew also occurred. The use of nouns 
ending with the suffixes n’- and ni- in the masculine is char- 
acteristic of rabbinic Hebrew (i708 m>on, 127 nw), and 
similarly plural concord of the form n1?172 NiT10 (instead of 
0°9473). It is not clear whether this usage derives from Span- 
ish Hebrew or whether it is an aspect of the general weaken- 
ing of strict grammatical rules (it is possible that this is due 
to the fact that words ending in -ut and -it in Yiddish entered 
the neuter gender). Sometimes Arabic and German/Yiddish 
tended to produce the same result, e.g., the demonstrative 
without the article before the noun, reduced use of nx, the 
preposition 7?) in 7/2 129, 72 120 and the comparative form 
iv IN, 7NI 11, where the frequency and the order of words 
can be attributed to German (mehr...) and French (plus...), 
though Arab-influenced Hebrew also uses this structure as a 
translation of Arabic. 

A deliberate, quite marked use of the Hebrew which 
took shape in Spain and Provence is found in Poland, mainly 
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from the 16 and 17 centuries. Moses Isserles was a man 
of philosophic bent and apart from his responsa on matters 
of halakhah he also used the language of the Guide of the 
Perlexed: 711°, TON, DopN (“region”), 0°207) (“match, fit”), 
Yow, poy>n ma (“refrain from doing”...), 720 78 YY and 
so on. 

Forty years after the expulsion from Spain 16'+-century 
Safed became a center for Jewish learning and Kabbalah whose 
greatest scholars generally wrote a Hebrew close to the Ara- 
bic-influenced variety of Spain and Provence, especially in 
Kabbalistic works where a style of writing had already been 
established in Spain (see, for example, the language of Moses 
Cordovero). In Safed, too, the use of lengthened tense forms 
and the waw conversive were introduced into the language of 
prose. Isaiah Horowitz, author of Shenei Luhot ha-Berit, was 
educated in Poland and wrote an Ashkenazic Hebrew, but 
his style contained many of the distinguishing marks of Ara- 
bic-influenced Hebrew: the definite article before an infini- 
tive e.g., WANWHAT, OW for “influence,” 29D, 0°07) meaning 
“match,” NigX in the masculine, Ny, N79 and so on; after 
all, he was a kabbalist, immigrated to Erez Israel, and wrote 
his book there. 

The extreme case of the encounter between Spanish He- 
brew and Ashkenazic Hebrew is the language of the 18" cen- 
tury Hasidim. Besides being stamped with the imprint of Yid- 
dish to a greater extent than any preceding variety of Hebrew, 
it also continues the traditional prose style of Ashkenazic He- 
brew (as exemplified in the responsa, in the musar books and 
especially in the well-loved Sefer Hasidim). But whereas sto- 
ries of the zaddikim and passages dealing with everyday life 
are written mainly in Ashkenazic, rabbinic Hebrew, the phil- 
osophic literature of Hasidim is strongly marked by Spanish 
Hebrew; the hasidic writers continued the kabbalistic tradi- 
tion of Isaac Luria, and took over the terms and expressions 
from kabbalistic literature and Spanish books of ethics such 
as Hobot ha-Lebabot; nvini (“spirituality”), NINN (“unity”), 
nynwa (“corporeality”), APNI, 7720 NPAT ,N°72N3 ,etc. (see 
M.Z. Kaddari in bibl.). 


Influence of Hebrew on Yiddish 

It was through rabbinic Hebrew, with its blend of all variet- 
ies, that Hebrew words found their way into Yiddish. From 
biblical Hebrew - 72h” tx, TY; from mishnaic — TDN, TWDN; 
from Aramaic — XND, XV’WS, and even from Arab-influenced 
Hebrew, mainly via hasidic literature: nNPRWa, OWN, noow 
I7T¥iJ, etc. Many of the high frequency words most charac- 
teristic of Ashkenazic Hebrew, words occurring already in 
Sefer Hasidim, came into Yiddish: 01x?) (“obnoxious”), obiy 
(with the meaning “people,” as in Aramaic N19?Y °?9), 2772 (“an 
urban Jewish community”), WD, Ty (in the language of 
the Sefer Hasidim it already has the meaning “story” as well 
as “deed”), PTH, NiTiX, 1X. The Hebrew derivational pattern 
most characteristically Yiddish - ]2up? - (in words like Jw» 
TW”, 1923, 1203, etc.) is also the pattern most vital to Ashke- 
nazic Hebrew. 
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Haskalah and Medieval Hebrew 

The stylistic uniqueness of rabbinic Hebrew lies in its blend of 
different varieties of the language: only a few new words were 
coined, to meet the needs of writing about everyday life. By 
contrast, Spanish Hebrew was a professional tool, a necessary 
instrument for all kinds of scientific, philosophic and schol- 
arly writing. The writers of the Haskalah turned their backs 
on rabbinic Hebrew for its careless grammar and because it 
represented the Judaism of the Talmud. For poetry and to a 
considerable extent for stories they adopted biblical Hebrew; 
however, for serious prose works some of the maskilim chose 
the Arabic-influenced language of Spain, especially for tech- 
nical terms and expressions (see for example the extensive use 
of Tibbonian Hebrew made by Nahman Krochmal in Moreh 
Nebukhei ha-Zeman). 

The Hebrew language was a major concern of Haskalah 
writers. They were keenly aware of normative problems in 
writing and the need for linguistic research in Hebrew. Writ- 
ers and grammarians like Naphtali Herz *Wessely, Judah Leib 
*Ben Zeev, and those who collected ancient texts made a de- 
cisive contribution toward the molding of the language and 
its modernization. The Haskalah may be seen as a prepara- 
tory period for the revival of Hebrew (see Modern *Hebrew 


Literature). 
[Esther Goldenberg] 


MODERN PERIOD 


The growth of Hebrew as a modern language, spoken by 
masses and gradually used in all areas of life and thought, 
may be divided into three stages corresponding to periods 
in the history of modern Palestine: (1) 1881-1918 initiated by 
Eliezer *Ben-Yehuda’s arrival in the country. He and his fol- 
lowers developed and propagated Hebrew in everyday life. (2) 
1918-1948; under British rule when Hebrew was first consid- 
ered a language of Palestine, and later (1922) one of the three 
official languages. During this time the Hebrew-speaking pop- 
ulation increased rapidly, established many cultural institu- 
tions, including its own educational system up to university 
level, in all of which Hebrew, with few initial exceptions, be- 
came the only language used. (3) 1948- marked by the foun- 
dation of the State of Israel. Hebrew became the predominant 
language of the state, and was used in all branches of its activi- 
ties: government departments, the army, etc., were integrated 
into the life of the Hebrew-speaking population. Gradually 
Hebrew was also spoken by non-Jewish citizens. Each of these 
three periods, characterized by the cultural background and 
the linguistic past of the immigrants who adopted Hebrew as 
their new language, has influenced its revolution. 


[Eli Eytan] 


At the time of the revival of Hebrew for everyday speech, 
the languages most current in the old yishuv (Jewish popula- 
tion) were *Yiddish, *Ladino, and *Arabic, while French and 
German formed the main channels to European culture. The 
immigrants of the first period, mostly from Eastern Europe, 
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spoke Yiddish; many of them also spoke Russian or Polish 
and at least understood German. These languages influenced 
Hebrew but their effect, noticeable in new aspects of Hebrew, 
gradually decreased, and the impact of English grew. Since the 
end of World War 1 English had a marked influence on He- 
brew because of the influx of British and other English-speak- 
ing government and army personnel and their closer contacts 
with the yishuv. The fact that the establishment of the State of 
Israel did not diminish this influence is due to a wide knowl- 
edge of English among the Israeli population through higher 
education and close acquaintance with English and American 
culture to which immigration from English-speaking coun- 
tries contributed substantially. 


Period of Revival (1881-1918) 

Hebrew was spoken in Palestine even before the revival move- 
ment, but only as a lingua franca among Jews who had no 
other common language. This phenomenon also existed 
among Jews in many other countries in earlier periods. The 
revival, in contrast to early periods, however, saw the estab- 
lishment of Hebrew as the sole or at least the principal lan- 
guage, i-e., a transformation from a language used only occa- 
sionally for special purposes by speakers of other languages to 
a language used by a community for all their communication 
needs - speaking, reading, and writing. 

The revival took place in Palestine. When the British 
conquered the country, Hebrew was already one of the lan- 
guages of Palestine. In General Allenby’s published proclama- 
tion about martial law in Jerusalem, Hebrew was published on 
top, while Arabic was the second, before Russian and Greek, 
all considered languages used by the local population. On the 
other side of the sheet, the proclamation was published in 
(1) English, (2) French and (3) Italian, languages of the allies. 
Only toward the end of this period, Hebrew also began to be 
studied in the Diaspora to a limited extent. 

Eliezer Ben-Yehuda’s pioneer work for the revival of He- 
brew would have failed had there not been at that time three 
conditions which proved essential to the process of revival: 
(1) There was no national language in Palestine. The inhabit- 
ants did not belong to a “nation” (in the Western sense), but 
were divided into religious-ethnic communities (“millets”) 
that used a number of languages. Literary Arabic was the lan- 
guage of prayer, worship, and study for all Muslims including 
government workers and members of the Turkish army and, 
to some degree, for several Christian denominations. But mil- 
lions of Muslims outside Palestine also used literary Arabic in 
a similar fashion, thus preventing it from being an exclusive 
national language. Turkish was used for political, governmen- 
tal, and military matters all over the Ottoman Empire. The 
most common spoken language was local colloquial Arabic, 
which was used only as a spoken vernacular and thus deemed 
unworthy to bea national language. Other languages, such as 
French, Russian, Italian, Greek, and Armenian were used by 
certain millets, or as cultural languages. None of them, how- 
ever, could be taken as a national language. (2) European na- 
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tionalist thought, together with a yearning for a Hebrew re- 
naissance, reached Palestine in the middle of the 19 century. 
Already in the 1860s young people in the Jewish communities 
of Palestine attempted to change the static way of life there. 
Newspapers, printing houses, and various workshops were 
founded, and settlements were established “outside the walls” 
(i.e., of the old yishuv). The lack of a national language in Pal- 
estine created the need for a common language for the devel- 
oping society, and it was natural that Hebrew be considered 
worthy of this role; all the more so that Hebrew (in the Se- 
phardi pronunciation) even before this had been the common 
language of different Jewish communities. (3) The fact that the 
original language of the country had been Hebrew provided a 
solid ideological basis for the revival of the language, and gave 
it an advantage which no other language had. Publication of 
such ancient Hebrew inscriptions or engravings as the Siloam 
inscription (1880) and the Mesha inscription (1868) made a 
deep impression upon the people of that generation and em- 
phasized the connection between Hebrew and Palestine. The 
revival of the language symbolized the “Golden Age” of an- 
cient Israel which was about to be renewed. 

The major difficulty encountered in making Hebrew the 
sole (or principal) language of the country was in the area of 
vocabulary. There were few difficulties, if any, in the field of 
grammar. In Hebrew phonology the need for marking such 
new sounds as ¢, Z, g (to accommodate foreign words and 
non-Hebraic personal names) was met without difficulty by 
adapting the letters ’8, ’t, '2. (These sounds had previously been 
marked by combinations of letters such as WU, Wi, WIT. tI had 
been indicated for some time also by the letter”, undoubtedly 
through the influence of the French pronunciation of the let- 
ter j.) The problems of orthography were solved at once: “de- 
fective” orthography (107 2°n3) was introduced. There were, 
certainly, difficulties in this area, and it is relevant to mention 
Ben-Yehuda’s short-lived experiment in the use of “capital” 
letters for personal names (as in English and French). Mor- 
phology was not expanded, but newly invented words were 
usually styled according to existing morphological patterns. 
It is often possible to distinguish tendencies to use a certain 
pattern or a specific suffix, such as Ithamar *Ben-Avi’s predi- 
lection for the suffix of relation (?N193 AT, 1°77") 17177"). Al- 
though Hebrew syntax changed considerably during the days 
of the revival of the language, these changes were generally 
brought about unintentionally and without premeditation. 
(However, an apparent example of an intentional syntactical 
change is to begin sentences with a verb, like in Arabic, as was 
done for a time in newspapers.) In contrast, the need for new 
words was recognized from the start. Ben-Yehuda illustrates 
this in the following statement: “Have any of the readers (of 
Smolenskin) ever felt that in all of the circumstances of the 
different events that this very capable author brought into his 
stories, he never mentioned for example, the simple, common 
act, of tickling? This act which we meet often in every story in 
a living language we will never meet in the stories of Smolen- 
skin, simply because he did not have a word for it. In spite of 
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this his stories are well written. But whoever wishes to write 
something of wisdom and science, and especially someone like 
myself, who speaks Hebrew at home with the children, about 
everything in life, feels every moment a lack of words with- 
out which living speech cannot take place” (the Large Intro- 
duction,’ 12-13). Most of the efforts of those who revived the 
language were dedicated to answering this need. 


The End of the Revival Period 
The period of revival was characterized by reviving existing 
words, creating new ones, and enriching the language with 
words from Semitic sources (in the main) cast in the Hebrew 
mold. However, a large number of these words (several thou- 
sand) were rejected and have fallen into disuse. The pressing 
need to remedy the critical lack of words often led to hasty 
innovations. Those educated in literary Hebrew, especially the 
last generation of maskilim in Eastern Europe, did not read- 
ily accept this “manufacturing of words” in Palestine. They 
tended to be more careful in making innovations, preferring 
to adopt foreign words, especially “international” terms, the 
majority of which were ofa Latin or Greek origin. This school 
of thought began to make its influence felt in Palestine from 
1905 onward, with the Second Aliyah. The coming of the Third 
Aliyah from Eastern Europe, immediately after World War 1, 
strengthened this view until in the late 1920s the influence of 
the “language of the revival” could hardly be recognized since 
many of its words were forgotten. The late books and journal- 
ism of Ithamar *Ben-Avi were a kind of “swan song” of the re- 
vival period, but even his language greatly reflected the above- 
mentioned changes. The end of the Ottoman Empire and the 
recognition of Hebrew as an official language in Palestine is 
therefore only one reason for fixing the end of World War 1 
as the close of the “revival period.” The other reason is that at 
this time the influence of those who demanded great caution 
in the formation of new words grew, and they were tolerant to 
foreign words as long as proper Hebrew terms had not been 
created with careful consideration. 

See also Y.M. *Pines, Z. *Jawitz, the ‘Academy of the He- 


brew Language. 
[Uzzi Ornan] 


Linguistic Problems of Modern Hebrew 

PRONUNCIATION. Reviewing the first 22 years of the Vaad 
ha-Lashon (Zihkronot Vaad ha-Lashon 1, 2"4 ed. p. 4), Ben- 
Yehuda recalls the days when all the various pronunciations 
of Hebrew were heard in Jerusalem “from the Lithuanian to 
the Sephardi, from the Volhynian to the Yemenite and the 
Persian.” The necessity to establish a standard pronunciation 
was under discussion for some time. At a meeting of teach- 
ers in 1885, for example, it was decided to teach Ashkenazi 
Hebrew for the first two years in Ashkenazi schools and then 
switch to Sephardi pronunciation, while in Sephardi schools 
the opposite should be done - in “order that they know both” 
By 1912, however, Ben-Yehuda continues, “by the nature of 
things the Oriental pronunciation, the one living among the 
Sephardim, had become dominant, and from Jerusalem it 
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spread to all speakers of Hebrew in the country.’ This state- 
ment was a rough summary of the position which had devel- 
oped in a relatively short time, but which, in fact, was — and is 
to this day - only a limited fulfillment of the original wish to 
adopt the Sephardi pronunciation. The phonetic inventory of 
the Ashkenazim, both of the old yishuv and new immigrants 
whose number rapidly grew, could not easily be replaced by 
the whole range of sounds found in genuine Sephardi speech. 
To give one example, any Ashkenazi could easily learn to pro- 
nounce both vowels of the verb 189 (“he restrained,’ etc.) as 
a and to stress its last syllable, instead of pronouncing the 
first vowel as o (as according to his Ashkenazi dialect), and 
stressing the first syllable. It proved, however, impossible for 
the vast majority of Ashkenazi Jews - except by sustained 
conscious effort to - pronounce the Sephardi (like Arabic) 
consonants Y [‘] and 8 [s]. 18¥ and 13x (“he stored up”), as 
well as many other pairs of linguistic forms, thus became ho- 
mophonous, creating new problems in teaching orthography 
and grammar. This process of different phonemes coinciding 
in actualization even led to certain restrictions in the use of 
the existing vocabulary and in the possibilities of its enlarge- 
ment. 8X, e.g., is hardly ever used in everyday speech, and a 
possible new noun 1387) + would be rejected owing to its ho- 
mophonous rival 13y7 (“retention, arrest”). The difficulties, 
stemming from the homophony of originally distinctive fea- 
tures, constituted, and still do, one of the main arguments to 
continue trying to propagate a purer Oriental pronunciation. 
On the other hand, the common “Sephardi” pronunciation 
had meanwhile acquired a certain value of social superiority, 
since most of the leaders of the new yishuv came from Ash- 
kenazi circles, and many Oriental Jews, whose original speech 
did contain the sounds in question, abandoned that part of 
their native phonetic inventory in order to imitate the speech 
of their social superiors. 

At the first convention of the Hebrew Teachers’ Associ- 
ation in 1903, the pronunciation issue was discussed, but no 
decision was taken, mainly because Eliezer Ben- Yehuda and 
David Yellin, members of the Vaad ha-Lashon, held different 
views on the desirability and feasibility of one or the other fea- 
ture of genuine Oriental pronunciation being adopted as stan- 
dard. The debate went on until, in 1923, the Vaad ha-Lashon 
decided to demand the following reform in the pronunciation 
of the Hebrew letters in question: 2 without dages = English v; 
1 = Arabic waw and English w; n= Arabic hd as distinct from 
2 without dages = Arabic hd and German ch (as in “Bach”); 
v = Arabic fa° emphatic t; y = Arabic ‘ayn; 8 = German z (tz); 
jp = Arabic qaf (emphatic velar); n without dages = Arabic ta 
and English unvoiced th (as in “thin’). 

It is noteworthy that this ruling does not follow the Se- 
phardi tradition in all details. Here, both alternants of bet, one 
written with dages (3) and the other without (2), were pro- 
nounced by some Sephardi communities as b, and the settlers 
of Galilee, following their Sephardi teachers, had already ad- 
opted this pronunciation. The Sephardim also pronounced 3 
as emphatic unvoiced sg, like Arabic sad, while the pronuncia- 
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tion tz provided for in the ruling is Ashkenazi. Furthermore, 
nothing was said about the vowel segol (-), which in Sephardi 
speech is not distinguished from sere -), i.e., closed e, while 
Ashkenazim and some Israeli speakers to this day distinguish 
segol from sere. The Va'ad ha-Lashon in this decision also omit- 
ted mentioning the difference in pronouncing qames preced- 
ing hataf-qames, as in "72¥3, which the Sephardim pronounce 
Naomi and the Ashkenazim (and most Israelis) Noomi. 

The authority of the Va'ad ha-Lashon was not sufficient 
to enforce this reform in the face of already-established speech 
habits. Consequently, current Hebrew pronunciation differs 
from that of the Ashkenazim in the following details only: 
(1) games-gadol (-) = a; (2) holem (3) = 0; (3) taw without 
dages (N) = t; (4) ultimate stress of most words, while penul- 
timate stress is confined to some classes of words, as in clas- 
sical Hebrew. 

In the matter of stress, however, the Ashkenazi way has 
led to some more deviations from the Sephardi and classical 
Hebrew system. Many proper names of persons and places 
have penultimate stress in everyday speech: (‘Rahel; ‘Moshe, 
‘Shlomo, ‘Hefa, etc.), and the retracted accent has become, 
particularly in childrens’ speech, a mark for names of things 
charged with some affective value: ‘glida (“ice cream”), buba 
(“doll”), etc. Penultimate and antepenultimate stresses are 
also characteristics of foreign borrowings: komu’nisti (“com- 
munist”), rele’vanti (“relevant”) etc., notwithstanding their 
Hebrew suffix -i; integrazya (“integration”), universita or 
univer sita; (“university”), etc. 

Efforts to propagate a diction based on classical gram- 
mar and Sephardi pronunciation were especially made among 
broadcasters. The question, however, as to what this desirable 
correct diction entails and what can be attained was debated 
up to the late 1960s. Up to that time, the ‘Academy of the He- 
brew Language had recommended to the Israel Broadcast- 
ing Service to observe the Oriental pronunciation of het and 
‘ayin, the gemination of consonants with dages-hazag, as in 
hassefer (1290); dibber (127); and the Sewa-na‘, as in devarim 
(0°727), katevu (11N3), dibberu (1137). This recommendation 
was followed to some extent. It is doubtful whether the Ori- 
ental diction, though preserved by some Jews of the Orien- 
tal communities and applied to Hebrew by Arab citizens, can 
still contribute to a reform in the speech of wider circles. On 
opposite trends see Bentolila in Bibliography. 


SPELLING. In 1929 when the Vaad ha-Lashon first published 
its quarterly Leshonenu, the editors stated in their program- 
matic introduction: “The problem of spelling has not yet been 
solved.... Some advocate grammatical spelling, others insist 
on ‘full’ spelling. This is why the editors have decided to use, 
for the present, the accepted grammatical spelling and add 
complete punctuation wherever the reading is doubtful... 
Thus, we have attained uniformity of spelling without decid- 
ing upon the problem itself” What is meant by “full spelling” 
(x27) 2°N>) here is the method of employing, instead of vowel 
punctuation, vowel letters to supplement the letters admit- 
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ted in the “accepted grammatical spelling” which, in turn, is 
a standardized biblical orthography. This system had been 
proposed by David Yellin and adopted in the summer of 1905 
at the teachers’ convention at Gederah. Although it has been 
taught in schools ever since, the debate on the problem never 
ceased, and actual usage outside, and partly inside, schools 
went its own way. 

According to this system, every word is spelled in one 
way only, whether vocalization for vowels etc. is added or left 
out, e.g., 1772 (“morning”), 1772 (“cattle”), 1772 (“he visited”), 
and other words having the same three consonants all have 
the same written form in unvocalized spelling. Their intended 
reading is revealed by the context only, unless one or more 
significant vowel points are added to hint at it, e.g., 1/22, 7/72, 
‘Pa. Yellin’s system of unvocalized spelling was based on the 
orthography that, as far as is known, had first been used by 
the writers of the Haskalah who tried to follow the Bible in all 
respects. But since the spelling of the words of the masoretic 
Bible is not uniform, i.e., the same or analogous forms are 
sometimes written plene and sometimes defectively (without 
vowel letters), orthography complying with biblical grammar 
had to be standardized. While the spelling with few vowel let- 
ters in fact causes the reader, who knows Hebrew, less diffi- 
culty than the inexperienced may expect, it has been under 
constant attack for other reasons: (1) It is taught in schools, 
but most writers and printers continue to insert the available 
vowel letters in the consonantal skeleton of the word in the 
same way in which Hebrew has been written for many centu- 
ries starting even before the rise of vocalization and continu- 
ing side by side with vocalized writing down to the present 
time. (2) It made the language hard to learn for new immi- 
grants, etc., and occasionally caused even fluent readers to 
stumble. (3) It demanded of everyone a considerable knowl- 
edge of grammar or a rare accuracy in diction that would dis- 
tinguish between long and short vowels, between geminated 
and ungeminated consonants, etc. 

The advocates of “grammatical” unvocalized spelling, 
mainly teachers and grammarians, also have some weighty 
arguments to adduce: (1) Their system nowhere contradicts 
pointed “grammatical” spelling as preponderantly found in 
the Bible, prayer books, poetry, etc., and taught in schools in 
conjunction with grammar from which, in their view, it can- 
not be divorced. (2) They insist upon the ease with which a 
learner can pass from vocalized spelling to reading and writ- 
ing texts with the same allowed vowel letters, but without vo- 
calization. (3) They maintain that supplementary vowel let- 
ters obstruct the recognition of word roots and thus hamper 
learners of the language. (4) They emphasize the educational 
and cultural disadvantage of the simultaneous currency of two 
contradictory systems. (5) They stress the absence of generally 
accepted rules for, and the prevailing confusion in the use of, 
supplementary vowel letters. 

This last point is aimed at the fact that many writers add, 
whenever they see fit, ’ for i or e; 1 for u or o; and - particu- 
larly in foreign words - X for a; and use 1) for consonantal 1 
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and ” for consonantal ° or the diphthong ay. Thus, 739 may be 
found spelled 720 or 32°0 ;ADIY - ADIW or TDW; WIP — wp 
or WIP; PW — Ww or INPW sn TPR -— IPN or °OINPN or 
OP INPR; WY — VY, WY, WY or WY; Pa - PI, P22 or PP 
°7 — 75, °F or ONT. 

When the Va'ad ha-Lashon published, in 1948, its “Rules 
for Unvocalized Spelling” (Lésonénu 16, 82ff.), this was the 
outcome of over 30 years of deliberations in general meet- 
ings of the Va'ad, in committees, and in subcommittees, where 
frequently also teachers and scholars from outside took part. 
The various proposals submitted and discussed included sug- 
gestions to equip the Hebrew alphabet for the representation 
of the vowel a and e by creating new letters. The use of Latin 
script for Hebrew was also advocated, as had been done ear- 
lier by Ithamar Ben-Avi and Zeev V. Jabotinsky. The princi- 
ples underlying the rules are set forth in the introduction to 
the draft rules published in 1943 (LéSonénu 11, 232 ff.) and will 
be summarized here: 


The rules must be founded upon the literary sources and the 
grammar of Hebrew, adapted to modern pedagogical and prac- 
tical needs, and be acceptable to the public. Therefore, extreme 
innovations such as the use of X or Y or new letters as vowel 
signs are to be avoided. The aim is to regularize the spelling 
actually current and direct it in line with the general tendency 
of linguistic and cultural developments. For many generations 
two spelling systems, the vocalized and unvocalized, have ex- 
isted side by side, and each has its domain of function. But 
while punctuation by now has fairly well-established rules, in 
unpointed spelling two contradictory systems compete, one 
with and the other without supplementary vowel letters; both of 
them sometimes intermingle in the same text. The evolution of 
orthography from its beginning to our days tends toward sup- 
plemented spelling; unvocalized orthography must therefore 
be based on it. This is by no means incompatible with gram- 
mar and correct pronunciation, for nowadays Hebrew, like any 
other living language, is naturally learnt by hearing, not from 
writing. The aim is to facilitate reading, and that is why, when- 
ever supplemented spelling is liable to mislead, it must be dis- 
pensed with. Complete consistency is not sought, but this does 
not mean giving up the formulation of systematic and scien- 
tifically founded rules, it rather explains the exceptions recom- 
mended by the committee. 


The rules themselves submitted for discussion and deci- 
sion were substantially the same that were later adopted by 
the Va'ad ha-Lashon in 1948 and again confirmed, with few 
amendments, by the Academy of the Hebrew Language in 
1969. The following words, each spelled without vocalization 
in accordance with the rules, followed by unvocalized gram- 
matical spelling, and then again fully vocalized will illustrate 
the principal rules: 
89n sAITN ASIN 072 Nin yw = O99 Munowh = OVID Nin awa 
= AITO 5M = Md = ND ;IPa = IPI = Pia TN NbN = TIN 
JM) = JP; [OF = TOT = TOT PY = Py = py sw = AMown 
= DW = PiIVY spoT = IIT = PDs sey = Poy = Dy sym) = 
STACY = AN? = AND? IP = WP = IVP wD = wD = wD IW 
= PS PRT = PS OST PI = py = Pry ANN = NN = ANN 
DWT = DWI = OPW TIN p32 = 032 = 712 PS PST 
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Exceptions to the main rules, i.e., classes of words and 
letter combinations where no addition of vowel letters is al- 
lowed, are shown in these examples: 713}? = 7); WNN = WaXN 
(in these verb forms with quiescent X and jj, there is no 4 
for 0); OJON = OVX; THIN = TOI; PIX = IN; TV = TTY 
(qames-qatan and hataf-qames are normally not rendered 
by 4); 77 = 77°33 NPI = nv! (i left unmarked when preced- 
ing -?- or -7’-). 

It will have been noticed that this supplemented un- 
pointed orthography still uses the following diacritical points: 
dots in 1 and } to distinguish them from each other and from 
consonantal }; in 2, 3, D to distinguish them from 3, 3, 5; and 
in 4 to mark this letter as the final consonantal h. While rec- 
ommending this method, the Va'ad ha-Lashon had made it 
optional considering that the necessary printing types may 
not be available. The result could have been foreseen: almost 
nobody used the dotted letters, but wrote 1 for both o and u 
and used 1) to mark the consonant w (v), taking advantage 
of the alternative allowed by the Va’ad. Thus, in fact, 1/72 was 
(and still is) written 7/13; jO2W — jn?w; 1127 - 1977, etc., and 
FVII -— TINT; WY - Ty, etc. When the Academy of the He- 
brew Language adopted the rules of the Va'ad ha-Lashon in 
1969, this alternative was abrogated and the basic ruling alone 
maintained. 

The resolution of the Academy was submitted to the 
Ministry of Education and Culture and published with the 
minister's signature. A committee appointed by the ministry 
started consultations to decide at what stage and by what di- 
dactic methods supplemented unvocalized spelling should 
be taught in schools. 

Since that time, the Academy revised the spelling rules 
once again. The decisions made in 1994 can be consulted in R. 
Gadish (ed.), Kelalei ha-Pissuk, Kelalei ha-Ketiv Hasar ha-Ni- 
kud, Leshonenu La-Am, special issue, 4‘ edition (2002). 


VOCABULARY. How the vocabulary of the “dead” language 
was adapted to the requirements of expression in all fields of 
life and thought is taken by many as the most outstanding 
achievement of the revival period. True, in less than two gen- 
erations, thousands of new words and new uses of words have 
become part of the Hebrew lexicon. However, in this respect 
at least, Hebrew never was really dead; in literature and occa- 
sionally in speech, new words were being coined continually, 
and while these activities did not cover all domains of life, 
contents were not restricted to religion, philosophy, poetry 
and the like. Medieval literature comprises works on medi- 
cine, mathematics, astronomy, and other sciences. Matters of 
daily life were dealt with, for example, in the vast *responsa 
literature, in itineraries, etc. and new impulses of modern- 
ization further widened their scope. To adduce only two ex- 
amples, one of a more comprehensive character and the other 
one particular word: (1) many names of animals used today 
are not words invented by Ben-Yehuda or after him, but first 
appeared around 1870 in *Mendele Mokher Seforim’s “Natu- 
ral History”; (2) if the Hebrew word for “passport” occur- 
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ring in medieval literature - 11M (tiyyur) or WN-1Nd (ketav 
tiyyur) — had not been overlooked, there would have been no 
need for the recent use of the ancient word }i317 (darkon, a 
coin) in this sense. 

As the last example shows, new words have been formed 
for concepts that had already been expressed by other words 
in the past. *Bialik’s idea (in his essay “Hevlé Laon,” 1891) that 
total acquaintance with the store of the language ought to pre- 
cede coining new words could not be followed, let alone his 
wish that a complete dictionary of all Hebrew writing should 
be the source for new word creations. In *Ahad Ha-Am’s view 
(put forward in his essay Ha-Lason we-Sifrutah, 1909), the 
vocabulary could only be expanded by creative artists and 
thinkers who would be guided by the genius of the language. 
Bialik, though he agreed with him with regard to genuine 
autonomous creation, insisted upon the necessity to supply, 
even by designed regular activity, all the words needed, par- 
ticularly those that had their semantic counterparts in other 
languages. 

Bialik thus approved of, and later participated in, the 
work undertaken by Ben-Yehuda and the Va'ad ha-Lashon. 
While many words were, and are, to an ever-increasing de- 
gree, invented by writers and experts in their special fields, the 
principles and methods that guided Ben- Yehuda and his circle 
were followed by almost all authors of words, if not through 
conscious abidance, then by imitation and analogy. 

The sources and ways for extending the vocabulary were 
expounded in Zikronot Wa‘ad ha-Lason t (p. 7f.): (1) The best 
method to glean lexical items for modern use was “to search 
all departments of Hebrew literature and gather from them 
words...” If the meaning of an ancient word in its original 
context is doubtful, efforts should be made to clarify its inter- 
pretation; if, however, no decision can be reached, coining a 
new word is preferable to using a contested word. Thus, even 
today a biblical or later word may be submitted to the Acad- 
emy for inclusion in a dictionary, but may be opposed by some 
members, or rejected by the majority, because commentators 
disagree on its meaning at its source. (2) As far as necessary, 
Aramaic words may be accepted, but these, unless they are al- 
ready well known in their original form, are to be reshaped to 
fit Hebrew pattern and grammar, as happened to the Aramaic 
NT2)y (‘ovada) which became 7729 (‘uvda) (“fact”), changing 
both its vocalization and gender. 

Ben-Yehuda’s design to exploit freely the abundant vo- 
cabulary of Arabic has been accomplished to a limited extent 
only. Most of the words from an Arabic source found in liter- 
ary and higher colloquial language are either medieval bor- 
rowings: PDX (‘ofeq), 20}? (gotev), WP (goter), 1279 (merkaz), 
and more, or are due to Ben- Yehuda himself: 77739 (hagira), 
MAH (hashara), TIN (zivda), 78 (adiv), 75°0 (letifa), etc. 
Later, few new words entered standard Hebrew from Ara- 
bic, presumably because the creators of the new vocabulary 
came in the main from circles who knew no Arabic. When 
borrowing from foreign languages, they preferred the Euro- 
pean, often international, word to the Arabic one, e.g., np) 
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(netraliyyut; “neutrality”) to the suggested 71°n (hiyyud: from 
the Arabic hiydd). It is all the more remarkable that sub- 
standard speech has a high proportion of Arabic words and 
phrases. 

In earlier years, borrowing from non-Semitic languages 
was firmly rejected with the exception of words with a He- 
brew-like form or already in frequent use, but this attitude was 
later abandoned. Yet, many speakers of Hebrew even today 
frown upon words taken from European languages, such as, 
MTPN (aqademya) and AOIPM (universita) proving that 
such words are felt to be foreign unwieldy elements and that 
the prior general attitude in this respect did not merely stem 
from the extremism of a few. On the whole, however, inter- 
national technical terms are now widely adopted not only in 
specialized publications but in newspapers and books for the 
general public. Colloquial speech, too, comprises many for- 
eign words, partly perhaps due to a passing snobbish fashion. 
*Even-Shoshan’s seven-volume “New Dictionary” (1966-1970) 
contains 3,448 foreign, mainly international, words among its 
33,549 basic items, and in the “Dictionary of Terms in Photog- 
raphy,” published by the Academy in 1966, there are 53 bor- 
rowed international words among its 700 items. An important 
restriction on the borrowing of words of non-Semitic origin is 
the structure of the Hebrew verb which is formed according 
to severe rules, e.g., that certain vowels must appear in certain 
positions in verb forms; that only a limited number of conso- 
nants can constitute a verb-root, etc. As a matter of course, the 
necessary coining of an original Hebrew verb often also leads 
to the replacement of the corresponding foreign noun. 

According to the principles of the Va'ad ha-Lashon, words 
should be created “in agreement with the rules of grammar 
and analogy.’ As far as possible, they are to be derived from 
roots found in biblical and talmudic literature and, in the sec- 
ond place, from Aramaic and other Semitic, especially Arabic, 
roots. To establish new scientific terms, one should aim at the 
essential signification, not the literal meaning, of the words 
of other languages. Newly coined words have not only to be 
grammatically correct, but pleasing to the ear and appropri- 
ate to the spirit of the language. 

Contrary to the intention to avoid expressing only the 
literal and etymological meaning of the foreign word, loan- 
shifts and loan-translations have been and are an ever-grow- 
ing source for new uses of existing Hebrew words. As in every 
language throughout the ages, Hebrew words also contract 
new meanings under the influence of particular applications 
of corresponding words in other languages, and foreign com- 
pound words and phrases are rendered in Hebrew by literally 
translating their components. English “crane,” for the hoisting 
machine, French “grue,” etc. have brought about the Hebrew 
TH3y (aguran) derived from the name of the bird; and Ger- 
man “Kindergarten” has engendered 0°77°"]3 (gan-yeladim; 
“garden” (of) “children”). Nowadays, the principle of such se- 
mantic borrowings is seldom debated; only innovations that 
are felt to be too farfetched and removed from prevailing us- 
age are rejected. In word formation, modern Hebrew, for the 
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most part, follows the methods inherited from former stages 
of the language. The available noun and verb patterns are used 
to the full for innovations. Yet, some possibilities of deriva- 
tion and combination that in older Hebrew were realized in 
relatively small measure are now put to use more extensively 
and, as some maintain, even excessively. The following deserve 
special mention and exemplification: 

(1) Many nouns and adjectives are derived from noun 
bases by adding suffixes: 

(a) -an, fem. -anit for nouns, as in: J78180 (hasseran, 
“trumpeter”); JWN1iN (totahan, “artilleryman”); ]717 (dodan), 
fem. 13717 (dodanit, “cousin”); }2D79 (mahpékan, “revolution- 
ary,’ n.); 772° (tiqan, “cockroach,”), from Nn (tig, “envelope, 
i.e., the protective shell of the insect’s eggs). 

(b) -ay, fem. -a‘it for nouns, as in: °NIINY (‘ittonay, fem. 
IPNINY ‘ittona it, “journalist”); oKdI2 (bulay, “philatelist”); 
NYIN (awiray, “airman’); X21) (mékonay, “machinist”; 
NTIDIV (telefonay, fem. TPRIDIV (telefona‘it), “telephone op- 
erator”); "NPUDVYD (statistiqay, “statistician’). 

(c) -on, fem. -dnet, often for diminutive nouns: 7127 (dub- 
bon, “young bear, teddy bear”); yt (yaldon, “small boy”), 
ni (yaldonet, “small girl”); JiTW (Sedon, “sprite”). 

(d) -i, fem. -it, mainly for adjectives: °82¥ (seva’7i, “mili- 
tary”); "71a (gammadi, “dwarfish”); °ODX (afsi, “amounting 
to nothing”); "1nN (téhomi, “abysmal”), 7719 (‘anaqi, “colos- 
sal”). The suffix -i is also widely used to derive adjectives from 
compounded pairs of nouns, as in *M137"]iDS (séfon-mizrahi, 
“north-eastern”), from 1737"JiD¥ (séfon-mizrah, northeast); 
>31w9-3a (gav-lésoni, “dorsal; in phonetics), from ]iw?733 (gav- 
lagon, “dorsal surface of the tongue”); °wiIN-729 (kélal-énoSi, 
“all-human, universal”). This mode of derivation, found in the 
Bible in gentilitial names, like °972°-72 (Ben- Yémini, “Benjami- 
nite”) and ana] (Bet-Hallahmi, “Bethlehemite”), has also 
been extended to compounds whose first member is a quan- 
tifier, as in 9319770 (had-kiwwuni, “unidirectional”); "W717 
(du-lésoni, “bilingual”); °773721 (rav-sédadi, “many-sided”); 
or a preposition, as in NI“ PD (ben-l@ummi, “international”); 
*yizpPn-DI? (qédam-migso‘i, “pre-professional”): WINDY (al- 
énosi, “superhuman’”). 

(e) -it, for nouns, some diminutive (besides being the 
feminine form of -i): 1°17) (mékonit, “automobile”); 1°39 
(monit, “taxi”); n°? (yadit, “handle”); n°bid (mappit, “napkin”); 
mn (tawit, “label”). 

(f) -wt, for abstract or collective nouns: 117712 (borérut, 
“arbitration’): N18 (siyyonut, “Zionism”); NINP (rogehut, 
“pharmacology”); nit (meyallédut, “obstetrics”); Ninny 
(‘ittonut, “press”). 

(g) Several of the foregoing suffixes may combine to 
form new derivations, such as: °322772 (mahpékani, “revo- 
lutionary,’ adj.); n1325i12 (mahpékanut, “revolutionism”); 
MIIAniN (totéhanut, “artillery”); MANNY (ittonad ut, “journal- 
ism”); N74 (gammadiyyut, “dwarfishness”); NY ODN (afsiyyut, 
“worthlessness”). 

(2) New nouns are built by joining elements of two 
other words, particularly when this is suggested or facilitated 
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by both words having one or more consonants in common 
or by the second word beginning with a glottal stop (alef) 
which can easily be omitted. yi1?1}? (qolnoa’, “cinema’) is but 
a simple joining of 4? (gol, “sound”) and ii (noa‘, “move- 
ment”), while yi3DiX (ofannoa’, “motorcycle”) joins JDIX (ofan, 
“wheel”) and vil (noa‘). Two original consonants are omitted 
in 1157 (dahpor), a blending of the verbal roots 97 (d.h.f.) 
and 79n (h.f(p).r); with the recurring pair 7 (h) and 5 (f(p)) 
inserted only once, the sequence 7917 (d.h.f(p).r) is left and 
shaped into a noun with the vowel sequence a.o frequent 
in nouns. On the same vowel pattern 7137) (ramzor, “traffic 
light”) is formed from the verbal root 3799 (r.m.z, “to indicate”) 
and the noun 1X (07, “light”) whose initial & ‘alef is elided. 
The popular creation JOT (Sémartaf “babysitter”) is com- 
pounded from 1 (S.m.r., “to watch”) and Jv (taf “children”), 
but the Academy prefers }¥-7191W (Somer-taf) modeled after 
the biblical }0-1niW (Somer-saf “keeper of the door”). 

(3) Among verbal innovations the amount of denomi- 
native verbs is significant: NW" (risset, “to cover with a net”) 
comes from nw’ (réset, “net”); Y?7/? (girg‘a, “to ground [an 
aircraft]”) from 1? (garqa’, “ground”): 1} (nittev, “to pilot”) 
from 2°Nj (nativ, “path”), and numerous others, especially sci- 
entific, technological, and military terminology. For such new 
active verbs, the pattern piel is preferred with hif‘il left far be- 
hind and pa‘al (qal) almost entirely neglected. 

(4) Many of these new denominative verbs are derived 
from nouns with prefixed or suffixed formatives. Thereby, new 
roots, mostly quadriliteral, have entered the language: 1272 
(mirkez, “to centralize”), with it the passive participle 127/27) 
(mémurkaz), and the action noun 7137) (mirkuz) have been 
derived from 131%) (merkaz, “center”) to differentiate from 
the former verb 13° (rikkez, “to concentrate”) which shows 
the original root 135 (r.k.z) 129% (misper, “to number”) con- 
tains in its secondary root 150% (m.s.p.r) the consonants of 
1201 (mispar, “number”), a noun derived from the primary 
root 150 (s.f(p).r). The relation between ain (tizmer, “to or- 
chestrate”), nJiain (tizmoret, “orchestra”), and the primary 
root 177 (z.m.r) is similar. In a piyyut by Eleazar *Kallir (of 
the early Middle Ages) there is the verb V1ANT (hitmir) origi- 
nating from 77179n (témura, “change”) which in turn is based 
on the primary root 11) (m.w.r); the verb V7NnF (hitmir) has 
now passed from its remote literary source into modern use 
in the meaning “to substitute” in chemistry. From the primary 
root 77n (i.m.z) Ben- Yehuda formed the noun ]37n (hamzan, 
“oxygen’), and this served as a base for the new verb ]37n 
(himsen, “to oxydize”). 

(5) Another way to form denominative verbs is to derive 
new roots from contractions or acrostics of compound words. 
Thus, from ]iawn1-7"7 (din-wé-hesbon, “account, report”) first 
the acrostic 017 (duah, “report”) came into use, and then 
the verb 717 (diwwah, “to report”) was formed with the arti- 
ficial root 717 (d.w.h.). In order to obtain a Hebrew verb for 
“to internationalize;’ to which ON?" P2 (ben-l@ummi, “inter- 
national”) did not lend itself, a contracted root OX12(b.n..m) 
had to be presumed to arrive at the desired verb O32 (bin'em) 
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and its action noun 01N13 (bir’um, “internationalization’). 
However, this presumption is not so farfetched, since there 
is a Hebrew noun nx (umma), besides ON? (J€om) for “na- 
tion.” 

(6) In analogy to several verbs of the saf‘el formation 
inherited from biblical and later Aramaic and Hebrew, some 
new causative verbs and action nouns with the prefixed 8- have 
been created from existing roots, mainly where other verb 
formations had already been exploited for the same root. To 
these innovations, some of which have been sanctioned by the 
Academy, belong 1inW (sihzer, “to restore”), root 130 (h-z-1, “to 
return’), and its action noun TinW (sihzur); OPW (siqqem, “to 
rehabilitate”) with D1? (siqqum) as action noun, root D1 (q- 
w-m, “to rise”); OIDW (sifret, “to elaborate”) derived from 01D 
(pérat, “detail”); Spow (sikpel, “to duplicate, multiply (written 
matter)”), etc. Among the first and most widely used of these 
new words were 11inW (sihzur) with the meaning of restora- 
tion of a previous condition inherent in its root 130 (h-z-r), 
and 01? (siqqum), which intrinsically only means “causing to 
rise, erecting,” but was used in contexts entailing the conno- 
tation of “again.” Many speakers, therefore, came to attribute 
this meaning of remaking or redoing to the Saf‘el formation, 
and by way of vindicating this semantic shift, some even in- 
terpreted the prefixed 8- as an abbreviated 21 (Suv, “again”). 
On this assumption, more verbs and action nouns with initial 
$-, corresponding to English re-, have been formed and in part 
accepted: J2nw (Sihlef “to re-exchange”), root 7n (h-I-f) - in 
another sense 2nwW > Nw (Salhef < sahlef) is already found 
in the Aramaic of the Targum and Talmud; yyw (siiaruk, 
“reassessment”), root JY (-r-k); YW (Sizra’, “to resow”), root 
YI (z-r-), WW (Sigzur, “back formation” in linguistics), root 
‘114 (g-z-r- “to derive”), etc. 

(7) A considerable number of passive verbal adjectives 
has been adopted with the vowel sequence a-i inserted in 
the root and corresponding in meaning to French and Eng- 
lish adjectives in -able, -ible. The first of these probably was 
YAW (Savir, “breakable”), followed by x7}, (qari, “readable,” 
“legible”), 1729 (savir, “reasonable”), 0°23 (kavis, “washable”), 
110 (hadir, “penetrable”), 0°77 (dahis, “compressible”), and 
more. However, this pattern has at all times served in the for- 
mation of other adjectives (as the biblical ‘asir “rich”) and of 
nouns (as the biblical qasir “harvest”). Its application to de- 
fective roots meets with difficulties; its use is limited to deri- 
vations from paal (gal) verbs, and its corresponding abstract 
noun is ambiguous (e.g., M10°N7 déhisut may be understood 
as “compressibility” and as “[state of] compression,” from 
dahus, “compressed”). Words of this semantic category are, 
therefore, also formed in other ways, either with the suffix -i 
appended to an action noun, as in °WiDW (simmusi, “practi- 
cal”), from Wiw (Simmus, “practice, use”), or, as in classi- 
cal Hebrew, either by the use of passive participles, such as, 
Sppnn (mitqappel, “collapsible, “folding”); DON] (ne’ékal, “ed- 
ible”); Subun (mittaltel, “portable”), etc., or by compounding 
“Ja ben- or “13 bar- with abstract nouns, mostly action nouns, 
as in 7207]2 (ben semek; “reliable”), 1127}a (ben-buz [Bialik], 
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“contemptible”); y132712 (bar-bissua“ “executable”); Syva-72 
bar-bittul, “abolishable”), etc. 


GRAMMAR. In1905, the teachers’ convention agreed to Yell- 
in’s proposal for a standardized orthography based on the 
biblical vocalization system. This, to a large extent, led to the 
acceptance of biblical Hebrew grammar for modern Hebrew. 
The spelling and vocalization adopted determined the form 
of words and their inflection, though in this sphere, too, us- 
age had to be normalized to eliminate variations and prosodic 
peculiarities of the Bible text. 

In 1910, this topic was discussed in a meeting of the Va'ad 
ha-Lashon in which Eliezer Ben- Yehuda, Yisrael Eitan, David 
Yellin, Aharon Masie, and Yosef Meyuhas took part. The sum- 
mary of this debate, published in Zikronot Wa‘ad ha-Lason 11 
(2"4 ed., 1929, p. 17ff.) has lost little of its import; many of the 
arguments set forth then are still heard whenever there is 
doubt about the preferable form and inflection of a word or a 
class of words. The discussion then originated from one partic- 
ular question, i.e., the correct plural for the mishnaic Jax (‘ogen, 
“rim, brim”), whether it should be 07238 (oganim) according 
to grammar based on the Bible, or (071218 07148) (ognim) as 
found in mishnaic Hebrew. Many aspects of modern gram- 
mar were treated in the light of ancient literary sources dur- 
ing this debate. 

In conclusion, the following resolution was proposed 
by D. Yellin and adopted: “We take from talmudic and mi- 
drashic literature words and expressions which we need and 
new grammatical forms supplementing those found in the 
Bible. Talmudic words accepted are to be given a Hebrew 
form whenever possible. For verbs no new forms are needed 
if in the Bible there are corresponding forms.’ The significant 
words in this resolution provide that neither in vocabulary 
nor in grammar should anything available in the Bible be re- 
placed by elements from later literature. Regarding the spe- 
cial problem of the plural of nouns, such as 38 (ogen), both 
forms were admitted, but later the “Dictionary of Technical 
Terms, published in 1929 by the Va'ad with H.N. Bialik as one 
of its editors, contained only the plural form O°]a8 (“oganim) 
in conformity with biblical grammar. 

The principles adopted by the Va'ad ha-Lashon were ob- 
served, with few exceptions, by teachers and in textbooks. 
According to these norms, the teaching of grammar, on the 
whole, not only excluded the divergent traditions of Hebrew 
and the innovations found in post-biblical literature, but also 
disregarded the language in which Hebrew literature had been 
written since the end of the Haskalah. It was to the principles 
of the Haskalah that normative grammarians now reverted. 
The literature before the revival of Hebrew speech in Pales- 
tine, especially since Mendele Mokher Seforim, had not sub- 
mitted to the restrictions imposed by the Haskalah, but had 
freely blended biblical elements with talmudic and later gram- 
matical forms as well as with words and phrases from all peri- 
ods and even borrowings from modern European languages. 
However, as modern literature and speech have continued to 
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grow, grammar based on the Bible has proved inadequate for 
all the new material. 

The strict adherence to what was known and held in bib- 
lical grammar is well exemplified by A.Y. Shapiro in his More 
Nevuké ha-Lason (Warsaw, 1909). The author corrects about 
140 words and grammatical forms found in the writings and 
speech of his contemporaries, naturally according to his views 
on the Bible text and to the conclusions he draws from it. Thus, 
he rejects 723 for 738; NINN for 7383; 72 for 71N (fem. of 
TX, “long”), the infinitives yp, 2, 72°, etc., for the bib- 
lical forms nyT?, naw’, 22’, etc.; infinitives such as ni7?? 
for 877??; °D° both in the absolute and construct case for 3°; 
the imperfect Tin?x for To?X ;010Y for ONIY (“carrying, bur- 
dened”): ...? ...0X AN] for ...0X ...0N ANT; etc. Although the 
author, in an appendix, shows that some of these and other 
non-biblical forms are found in talmudic literature, he does 
not approve of their use in modern language. However, these 
forms and many more have in fact existed in the literature, or 
in certain traditions of Hebrew, for centuries and are accepted 
by some of the best modern writers, their selection being but 
a matter of personal style. 

As Hebrew is the paramount unifying factor of modern 
national culture in Israel, a distinction had of necessity to be 
made between the standard language taught in schools and 
used in public addresses, broadcasting, and the like, and the 
individual idiom of creative writers and the traditions of the 
various Jewish communities in reading religious and other 
texts that naturally also influence their everyday speech. The 
work of establishing a normative grammar of modern He- 
brew - one of the chief tasks of the Va'ad ha-Lashon and the 
Academy of the Hebrew Language - will understandably take 
a long time and, in fact, imposes itself constantly anew in re- 
sponse to cultural developments. However, once the founda- 
tions have been laid and become general usage, much can be 
left to natural growth without interference of any linguistic 
authority. Even today the greater part of new words and word 
forms used spontaneously by individuals already conforms 
to grammar rules. 

The new, Hebrew grammar is gradually being built by 
two separate activities: by comprehensive discussion and 
decision on systematic divisions of grammar and by ad hoc 
instructions on particular problems submitted by writers, 
teachers, journalists, and other members of the public or 
arising from the work of terminological committees. The for- 
mer course is naturally preferred, yet it is lengthy and cannot 
answer urgent needs; therefore, the latter is unavoidable, al- 
though its ad hoc directives have occasionally to be amended 
to agree with a subsequent comprehensive ruling. 

The foremost aim of the Vaad ha-Lashon in its system- 
atic treatment of grammar was to decide on words for which 
the biblical text does not provide sufficient exemplary evi- 
dence or offers several divergent forms of one word, e.g., for 
the noun ANXv? (“lizard”), found only in this form once in Le- 
viticus, two forms with pronominal suffixes may be inferred: 
"OND? or "OND; by analogy, two forms for the post-biblical 
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mNM (“protest”) would be possible; 038 (“pool,” “pond”) has 
two inflected forms belonging to different paradigms: 077248 
and 07°73X, both in Exodus. Whenever there was no doubt 
about the biblical form of a word, the Vaad accepted this 
precept and allowed only very few exceptions dictated by 
firmly established usage, e.g., permitting WI °2n2 (“Holy 
Scriptures”) besides the form based on the Bible wi? °an> 
from 3N) with an unchangeable qames. This principle inevi- 
tably led to a twofold treatment of words of one and the same 
morphological pattern: Words taken from the Bible went one 
way, and those coming from later sources or coined recently 
went another. Thus, the rule for nouns of the pattern qétal 
to which 2) belongs, lists the biblical words whose games 
is to be unchangeable, and provides for the change of games 
to pattah or Sewa only in words from later sources, such as 
ow (“writ, note”) - 2in-Ivw (“note of debt,” sing. construct 
state) - 2in-"1vw (plur. construct state). 

When the Academy continued this work of the Vaad 
ha-Lashon, the renewed debate led to a fundamental change. 
Now, the rules are to deal with modern Hebrew as a whole, 
and the dichotomy of its vocabulary by reason of its sources, 
whether biblical or post-biblical, has been abandoned. It is no 
longer a matter of course that for each biblical word its biblical 
inflection be accepted in the modern language. If this is to be 
done, and, in general, it is, the issue is open to discussion and 
subject to decision in accordance with the tendency to allow 
well-established traditions and usages their proper place, and 
to make each new rule as comprehensive as possible. Most of 
the rules still have their exceptions, of course, but these are 
few, and they sometimes include biblical forms or state their 
existence without recommending their use. 

So far, only the rules for the inflection of nouns have been 
systematically discussed and partly established. The arrange- 
ment of the rules follows the alteration of the vowels in each 
class of nouns, this being the prominent feature in Hebrew 
inflection. Each rule is the outcome of a thorough examina- 
tion of the ways in which the various sources of the language 
treated the vowels in inflection. The rules for games gadol 
and pattah have been published (Zikronot 7-8, 1962, p. 91ff 
and 13, 1967, p. 7f.), and the rules for the other vowels were 
decided upon and issued by the Academy in later sessions, 
the most recent publication being in Leshonenu La-Am, 51-52 
(2000-1), pp. 153-98. 

As an example, paragraph 8 of section 2 in chapter I will 
be given here with some added remarks: 

The games gadol is stable in the endings ]-, ]N-, 1; in nouns 
denoting occupations and qualities, such as 09°27722 — 7102; 
"2a — TPais NINA — [INI; 097292 - 1722; Wa - "19"; 
Tow Ww — "WIVIMD; TAD — OTD. 

The qames is stable in the nouns JINX — °3N?X, J12°D — 731°, 
and in loanwords, such as 7/19, ]91D13, etc. 

In other nouns, the games changes in inflection: - niin?w 
TH? (constr.); 197] — "3773s THON — ITN; PY — OP PIV; 299 — "PI 
W929 — "IDV TIP — "NTIS TY - "TOBUS TTI - "17; 
Tip — DP TIP. 
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This paragraph presupposes paragraph 1 of section 1 
which provides that “every games gadol, occurring in the 
absolute state in a stressed syllable, changes to pattah in the 
singular construct state and before the pronominal suffixes 
09-, ])-.” Therefore, ]77¥, e.g., in these two contexts becomes 
j?w and 023?W respectively. 

Of the 21 words adduced as examples in this rule, only 
seven are biblical: JO>X, IN?W, JP, P13, PIV, 122¥, IDV. (The 
last word, of Sumerian-Accadian origin, occurs twice in the 
Bible, once with hireq and once with pattah in the first sylla- 
ble.) Another nine words, partly Greek or Latin borrowings, 
are found in talmudic-midrashic literature: 19730, 1712, 1710, 
12372, IDIN3, 1123, TON, 1270, 1222, and one, 1719? is found in me- 
dieval writings (and also in Yiddish), but there are many newly 
created words of the same formation. Two words are modern 
derivations from older ones: 1910729 (“rag picker”) from the 
talmudic vIv7TI20 (“rag”) and 172°2 (“stage technician”) from 
the originally Greek 7179°3 (“stage”). The remaining two, 79172, 
yan, are contemporary loans from European languages. 

The salient point here is that, without regard to their his- 
tory, all these words are integrated in the modern vocabulary 
and divided with respect to their inflection not necessarily in 
conformity to biblical grammar. The fact that they do not be- 
have uniformly in inflection has historical reasons. The group 
with changing games follows three of its members — Jn?¥, 
J2 72, 122¥ - for which the Bible text has Sewa, or séwa com- 
positum, replacing games in the relevant inflected forms. The 
other group, with stable games, complies with the usual pro- 
nunciation of most of its members. 

Outside of the systematic treatment of grammatical and 
other problems by the Academy, ad hoc solutions of specific 
questions deal not only with morphology, but with syntax and 
style as well. A few examples must suffice here. In the field of 
morphology it is often necessary to fix the exact spelling and 
vocalization of old words that have been handed down in sev- 
eral forms. The vowels of the talmudic noun J513 (“character 
of script”) are uncertain; thus of the forms ]51a, ]D1a, ]24 which 
are found, the first has been chosen. Even for the verb ytn (“to 
sweat,’ in the hif‘il, two vocalizations have been in use: YI 
and yt; the choice fell on 9°17] because it agrees with the root 
suggested by the inflection of the biblical noun 71 (“sweat”) 
which alone is in common use today (not 7°). Committees 
on terminology, when proposing a new word, are often in 
doubt about its grammatical form. Thus, bon (“container”) has 
been selected instead of 921) previously chosen by the Va'ad 
ha-Lashon. Foreign words admitted into the language require 
their Hebrew plural to be determined. Thus for the plural of 
0372°0}77) (“maximum”) the form Nix?2°0/?77) has been proposed 
in the same way as mishnaic Hebrew dealt with similar Greek 
and Latin nouns (171 — Latin “vellum” — plural nix"). 

Syntactic structure in translated literature and in jour- 
nalistic writing has been greatly influenced by European lan- 
guages (now mainly English). One of the results, for example, 
is the frequent appearance of non-restrictive, continuative rel- 
ative clauses, such as, N27 Jin? 2NIW Jaa INN ITT OIL 
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220. (“The police pursued the thief, who escaped into the 
nearest house”). Although this use is found neither in the col- 
loquial language nor in that of writers whose Hebrew is con- 
sidered exemplary, it is frequent in journalese and officialese. 
Some linguists do not condemn it on this level of the language, 
and the same applies to other syntactic structures, equally for- 
eign to more elevated and conservative style. 

Modern Hebrew as a Semitic language, with an ancient 
literary heritage still cherished and studied, was already ex- 
posed to the impact of the modern world and of modern non- 
Semitic languages when it only was the vehicle of literary re- 
vival and before it became a fully living language. Whoever 
took part in the revival of the language, in writing or in speech, 
was aware of this position, its requirements and consequences. 
But for the past 80 years at least, Ben- Yehuda and his collab- 
orators and their successors have made a conscious effort to 
develop Hebrew and adapt it to modern use on the lines on 
which, in their view, it would have developed if its natural life 
had continued without interruption into the 20" century. In 
fact many other languages which have not passed a period of 
suspended animation now face problems quite similar to those 
of modern Hebrew. What Hebrew experienced now has hap- 
pened to it before, for example, in the talmudic period and in 
the later Middle Ages, when not only new words were formed 
or borrowed and old words were used to refer to new objects, 
but the morphological, syntactic, and conceptual structure of 
the language changed in part, both by direct imitation of other 
languages and under the influence of their manner to organize 
the relation between words and concepts. 

One of the characteristics of modern Hebrew is the speed 
of the changes in all respects. Thus it offers much interesting 
material to the linguist to show the trends of its evolution and 
to discover general linguistic facts and processes in it. Two 
phenomena: “Westernization” and “re-Hebraization” (much 
discussed in treatises on language policy, especially by Rosén, 
Ben-Hayyim, and Bendavid), in the recent development of the 
language are obvious to all observers. The “ancient language 
being in a new reality” absorbs concepts and forms of West- 
ern languages through cultural contacts, through more or less 
apt translation, immigration, and bilinguism, etc. The wish 
to strengthen the inherited Hebrew component is obvious 
and may be realized through extended Hebrew education, 
more intense study of classical writings, the growth of modern 
literature imbued with old language tradition and the in- 
creased number of its readers, competent guidance of lan- 
guage development and by adapting old forms to modern 
contents. 

[Eli Eytan] 
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ground. Good is the syntax of A.B. Davidson, Introductory Hebrew 
Grammar; Hebrew Syntax (1912*), and even today one will often con- 
sult the masterly syntax contained in H. Ewald, Ausfuehrliches Lehr- 
buch der hebraeischen Sprache des Alten Bundes (1870°) which was 
translated into English by James Kennedy as Syntax of the Hebrew 
Language of the Old Testament (1879). The new work of (G. Beer-) 
R. Meyer, Hebraeische Grammatik (1952-557) is only important be- 
cause of the new material adduced; the same applies to A. Sperber, 
A Historical Grammar of Biblical Hebrew (1966), where, e.g., mate- 
rial of Jerome’s transcriptions is to be found. For the language of the 
Qumran scrolls see E.Y. Kutscher, Ha-Lason wé-ha-Reqa’ ha-Lésoni 
Sel Mégillat Yésa‘yahu ha-Séléma (1959; with English summary). For 
Hebrew inscriptions cf. S. Moscati, Stato e problemi dell epigrafia ebra- 
ica antica (1952) where additional literature is adduced; also Aharoni 
and Amiran, in: IEF, 14 (1964), 138-43; Aharoni, in: IEF, 16 (1966), 
1-7. For transcriptions of Palestinian place names see W. Borée, Die 
alten Ortsnamen Palaestinas (1930); for transcriptions of the Septua- 
gint, G. Lisowsky, Die Transkription der hebraeischen Eigennamen des 
Pentateuch in der Septuaginta (1940); for those of Origen, E. Bronno, 
Studien ueber hebraeische Morphologie und Vokalismus auf Grund der 
Mercatischen Fragmente der zweiten Kolumne der Hexapla des Origines 
(1943). For the transcription of Arabic names in Nessana see the index 
of Arabic names by EE. Day, in: C.J. Kraer (Jr.), Excavations of Nes- 
sana, 3 (1958), 352-5. For the Bible text see D. Ginsburg, Tora Névi?im 
Kétuvim (19267); R. Kittel and P. Kahle, Biblia Hebraica (1962"*). One 
sample of the edition of the Hebrew University Bible Project has also 
appeared: M.H. Goshen-Gottstein, The Book of Isaiah, sample edition 
(1965). For an example of P. Kahle’s views on the work of the masoretes 
see his Cairo Geniza (1959°). The best biblical dictionaries are still F. 
Brown, S.R. Driver, and A. Briggs, A Hebrew and English Lexicon of 
the Old Testament (1906, etc.); W. Gesenius and EF. Buhl, Hebraeisches 
und aramaeisches Handwoerterbuch ueber das Alte Testament (1915'°); 
W. Gesenius, Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon to the Old Testament (1857, 
repr. 1957); and L. Koehler and W. Baumgartner, Lexicon in Veteris 
Testamenti libros (1953, Supplement 1958) - only the Aramaic part is 
up to the high standards of its predecessors. A new edition of this 
dictionary by W. Baumgartner, B. Hartmann and E.Y. Kutscher is 
appearing: Hebraeisches und Aramaeisches Lexikon zum AltenTesta- 
ment, 1 (1967). For further literature see Steinschneider, Handbuch. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: GRAMMAR: RJ. Williams, Hebrew Syntax: 
An Outline (19767); J. Blau, A Grammar of Biblical Hebrew (1976); 
idem, Studies on Biblical Hebrew (1995); idem, Studies in Hebrew Lin- 
guistics (1996); idem, Topics in Hebrew and Semitic Linguistics (1998); 
B.K. Waltke & M. O'Connor, An Introduction to Biblical Hebrew Syn- 
tax (1990); P. Jotion and T. Muraoka, A Grammar of Biblical Hebrew 
(1991), a translation and updating of Jotion’s 1923 French grammar; 
J. Hoftijzer, The Function and Use of the Imperfect Forms with Nun 
Paragogicum in Classical Hebrew (1985); T. Muraoka, Emphatic Words 
and Structures in Biblical Hebrew (1985); J.C.L. Gibson, Davidson's In- 
troductory Hebrew Grammar - Syntax (1994); S.E. Fassberg, Studies 
in Biblical Syntax (1994); I. Ben-David, Contextual and Pausal Forms 
in Biblical Hebrew (1995); C.L. Miller, The Representation of Speech in 
Biblical Hebrew Narrative (1996); idem (ed.), The Verbless Clause in 
Biblical Hebrew (1999); T. Zewi, A Syntactical Study of Verbal Forms 
Affixed by -n(n) Endings (1999). DICTIONARIES AND LEXICONS: 
DJ.A. Clines et al., The Dictionary of Classical Hebrew (1993- ); L. 
Koehler and W. Baumgartner, The Hebrew and Aramaic Lexicon of 
the Old Testament (2001); P. Mankowski, Akkadian Loanwords in 
Biblical Hebrew (2000). VERBAL SYSTEM: L. McFall, The Enigma of 
the Hebrew Verbal System (1982); E.J. Revell, “The System of the Verb 
in Standard Biblical Prose,’ in: HUCA, 60 (1989), 1-37; G. Hatav, The 
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Semantics of Aspect and Modality: Evidence from English and Bibli- 
cal Hebrew (1997); W. Randall Garr, “Driver’s Treatise and the Study 
of Hebrew: Then and Now,’ in: S.R. Driver, A Treatise on the Use of 
the Tenses in Hebrew and Some Other Syntactical Questions (1998), 
xviii-lxxxvi; P. Gentry, “The System of the Finite Verb in Classical 
Biblical Hebrew,’ in: Hs 39 (1998), 7-39; Z. Zevit, The Anterior Con- 
struction in Biblical Hebrew (1998); J. Cook, “The Hebrew Verb: A 
Grammaticalization Approach,” in: ZAH, 14 (2001), 117-43. LATE BIB- 
LICAL HEBREW: A. Hurvitz, The Transition Period in Biblical Hebrew 
(1972); R. Polzin, Late Biblical Hebrew: Toward an Historical Typology 
of Biblical Hebrew Prose (1976). TRANSCRIPTIONS: G. Janssens, Stud- 
ies in Hebrew Historical Linguistics Based on Origen’s Secunda (1982); 
DEAD SEA SCROLLS. General: Up to 1965: C. Burchard, Bibliographie 
zu den Handschriften vom Toten Meer, 2 vols. (1957-65). 1965 TO 1970: 
Bibliographies in: Revue de Qumran, 1-6 (1958-69); J.A. Sanders, “Pal- 
estine Manuscripts 1947-1967, in: JBL, 86 (1967), 431-40 (includes 
a bibl. of the text-publications of Mss. discovered in Palestine from 
1947 to Aug. 1, 1967). CONCORDANCES: K.G. Kuhn, Konkordanz zu 
den Qumrantexten (1960); idem, “Nachtraege zur ‘Konkordanz zu 
den Qumrantexten;” in: Revue de Qumran, 4 (1963), 163-234; A.M. 
Habermann, Mégillot Midbar Yéhuda (1959), 3-175. WORKS: WAR 
SCROLL: J.P.M. van der Ploeg (ed. and tr.), Le Rouleau de la guerre 
(1959); Y. Yadin (ed.), Scroll of the War of the Sons of Light Against 
the Sons of Darkness, tr. by B. and C. Rabin (1962). THANKSGIVING 
PSALMS: M. Mansoor (ed. and tr.), Thanksgiving Hymns (1961); J. Li- 
cht, “Thanksgiving Scroll? in: Perus Mégillat ha-Hodayot (1957); E. 
Kimron, “Language of the Psalms Scroll,” in: Lésonénu, 35 (1971/72), 
99-116. PESER HABAQQUQ: K. Elliger, Studien zum Habakuk-Kom- 
mentar vom Toten Meer (1953). MANUAL OF DISCIPLINE: P. Wern- 
berg-Moller (ed. and tr.), Manual of Discipline (1957); J. Licht (ed.), 
Mégillat ha-Sérakim (1965; “Rule Scroll”); J. Maier (ed.), Texte vom 
Toten Meer... 2 vols. (1960), includes all the above scrolls. zADOK- 
ITE DOCUMENTS: C. Rabin (ed. and tr.), Zadokite Documents (1954, 
1958”). STUDIES ON THE GRAMMAR IN THE Dss: E.Y. Kutscher, 
Ha-Lagon we-ha-Reqa‘ ha-Léoni sel Mégillat Yésayahu ha-Séléma 
(1959; “The Language and the Linguistic Background of the Isaiah 
Scroll”), includes summary in English; H. Yalon, Mégillot Midbar 
Yéhuda; Divré Lason... (1967; “Studies in the Dead Sea Scrolls, Phil- 
ological Essay”), includes summary in English; M.Z. Qaddari, Ha- 
Hiyyuv bi-Léson ha-Meégillot ha-Génuzot (1968; “Semantic Fields in 
the Language of the pss”), includes summary in English. sELECTED 
ARTICLES: B. Jongeling, “Les formes QT w1 dans Phébreu des manu- 
scrits de Qumran,’ in: Revue de Qumran, 1 (1958/59), 483-94; EW. 
Bush, “Evidence from Milhamah and the Masoretic Text for a Pen- 
ultimate Accent in Hebrew Verbal Forms,” ibid., 2 (1959/60), 501-14 
(against his conclusions see: E.Y. Kutscher above, 254-61); M.H. 
Goshen-Gottstein, “Philologische Miszellen zu den Qumrantexten,” 
ibid., 2 (1959/60), 44-46; J.C. Greenfield, “The Root GBL in Mish- 
naic Hebrew and in the Hymnic Literature from Qumran,’ ibid., 2 
(1959/60), 155-62; E.J. Revell, “The Order of the Elements in the Ver- 
bal Statement Clause in 1Q Sereq;’ ibid., 3 (1961/62), 559-69; S.J. de 
Vries, “Syntax of Tenses and Interpretation in the Hodayoth,” ibid., 
5 (1964/66), 375-414; S. Lieberman, “The Discipline in the so-called 
Dead Sea Manual of Discipline,” in: JBL, 71 (1952), 199-206; von N. 
Adler, “Die Bedeutung der Qumran Texte fuer die neutestamentli- 
che Wissenschaft,’ in: Muenchener theologische Zeitschrift, 6 (1955); 
286-301; J.P. de Menasce, “Iranien Naxcir, in: vT, 6 (1956), 213-4; 
W. Nauck, “Probleme des fruehchristlichen Amtsverstaendnisses,” 
in: ZNw, 48 (1957), 200-20; Z. Ben-Hayyim, “Traditions in the He- 
brew Language, with Special Reference to the Dead Sea Scrolls,” in: 
Scripta Hierosolymitana, 4 (1958), 200-14; R. Meyer, “Spuren eines 
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westsemitischen Praesens-Futur in den Texten von Chirbet Qumran,” 
in: Gottes ist der Orient. Festschrift... O. Eissfeldt ... (1959), 118-28; T. 
Leahy, “Studies in the Syntax of pss,” in: Biblica, 41 (1960), 135-573 
A. Bendavid, Lé’on Migra u-Lésson Hakamim (19677), 80-94 (deals 
mainly with mutual influences of Aramaic, Greek, etc. and Qumran 
Hebrew). COPPER SCROLL: The language of the Copper Scroll, first 
published by J.M. Allegro (1960, 19647), which is close to Mishnaic 
Hebrew, was not dealt with in this article because the readings are not 
sure; see, however, B. Lurie, Mégillat ha-Néhoset mi-Midbar Yéhuda 
(1963); H. Braun, Qumran und das Neue Testament, 2 vols. (1966); this 
important work systematically goes through the New Testament and 
compares it with the Qumran scrolls also in linguistic respects (lone 
translation); An index verborum of Qumran Hebrew only a Stellenreg- 
ister, 368-83. See also bibliography at end of Dead Sea Scrolls article. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: EDITIONS OF TEXTS: Y. Yadin, The Temple 
Scroll, Three Volumes and Supplement (1983); J.H. Charlesworth, ed., 
The Dead Sea Scrolls (1994-_); F. Garcia Martinez and E.J.C. Tigche- 
laar (eds.), The Dead Sea Scrolls Study Edition (1997); E. Qimron, The 
Damascus Document Reconsidered (1992); idem, The Temple Scroll: 
A Critical Edition with Extensive Reconstructions (1996); idem and 
J. Strugnell, Miqsat Maase Ha-Torah (py 10; 1994); idem & D.W. 
Parry, The Great Isaiah Scroll (1QIsaa): A New Edition (1999); J.K. 
Lefkovits, The Copper Scroll (3Qu5): A Reevaluation (2000). GRAM- 
MAR: E.Y. Kutscher, The Language and Linguistic Background of the 
Isaiah Scroll (1QIsaa) (1974), Eng. transl. of 1959 Heb. work; E. Qim- 
ron, The Hebrew of the Dead Sea Scrolls (1986); idem, “Observations 
on the History of Early Hebrew (1000 B.C.E£.-200 C.E.) in the Light 
of the Dead Sea Documents,” in: D. Diamant and U. Rappaport 
(eds.), The Dead Sea Scrolls: Forty Years of Research (1992), 349-62; 
S. Morag, “Qumran Hebrew: Some Typological Observations,” in 
VT, 38 (1988), 148-64; M.S. Smith, The Origins and Development 
of the Waw-Consecutive (1991); T. Muraoka and J.F. Elwolde (eds.), 
The Hebrew of the Dead Sea Scrolls & Ben Sira (1997); idem, Sirach, 
Scrolls, & Sages (1999); idem, Diggers at the Well (2000); W.M. Schnie- 
dewind, “Qumran Hebrew as an Antilanguage,” in: JBL, 118 (1999), 
235-52; S. Weitzman, “Why Did the Qumran Community Write in 
Hebrew?” in: JAos, 119 (1999), 35-45. CONCORDANCE: M.G. Abegg et 
al., The Dead Sea Scrolls Concordance: The Non-Biblical Texts (2002). 
MISHNAIC SPELLING: A. Bendavid, Léson Miqra u-LéSon Hakamim, 
1 (19677; to be used critically); E.Y. Kutscher, “Mazzav ha-Mehaar Sel 
Legon Hazal,” in: ‘Eré ha-Millon he-Hadai Sel Sifrut Hazal (1971); 
idem, “Mi-Béayot ha-Millon he-Hada§ le-Sifrut Hazal; ibid,; (both 
articles contain many bibl. refs.); idem, “Mischnaisches Hebraeisch,” 
in: Rocznik Orientalistyczny, 28 (1964), 35-48; idem, “Mittelhe- 
braeisch und Juedisch-Aramaeisch imneuen Koehler-Baumgartner,’ 
in: B. Hartmann et al. (eds.), Hebraeische Wortforschung (1967), 
158-75; idem, “LéSonan Sel ha-"Iggerot ha-‘Ivriyyot wé-ha-’Aramiyyot 
Sel Bar Kosba u-Véné Doro,’ in: LéSonénu, 26 (1962), 7-23; M.H. Se- 
gal, Mishnaic Hebrew and its Relation to Biblical Hebrew and to Ara- 
maic (1909; repr. from JQR, 20 (1908), 647-737); Much material is to 
be found dispersed in the works of J.N. Epstein (below) especially in 
his Mavo 1é-Sifrut ha-Tanna’im (1957); of S. Lieberman (below), es- 
pecially in his Hellenism in Jewish Palestine (1950); and of H. Yalon 
(below). GRAMMAR: A. Bendavid (above); Z. Ben-Hayyim, “Tradi- 
tions in the Hebrew Language with Special Reference to the Dead 
Sea Scrolls,” in: Scripta Hierosolymitana, 4 (1958), 200-14; J.N. Ep- 
stein, Mavo 1é-Sifrut ha-Tannaim (1957), especially 1050, 1207-67; 
E.Y. Kutscher, “Bissua® Ténu‘ot u, i be-Ta‘tiqé ha-‘Ivrit ha-Miqra’it 
ba-’Aramit ha-Gelilit u-vi-LéSon Hazal? in: E.Z. Melamed (ed.), Séfer 
Zikkaron lé-Binyamin De-Vries (1968), 218-51 (many printing errors 
corrected in rev. ed. (1971), idem, “Léson Hazal,” in: S. Lieberman et 
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al. (eds.), Séfer Hanoch Yalon (1963), 246-80; idem, “Mehgarim bé- 
Diqduq Léson Hazal (lé-fi Kétav Yad Kaufmann),’ in: Séfer Bar-Ilan, 
Qoves he-‘Asor 1956-1968, 2 (1968), 51-77; E. Porath, Léon Hakamim 
1é-fi Masorot Bavliyyot u-vé-kitvé Yad YéSanim (1938); I. Yeivin, “Ha- 
Niqqud ha-Bavli u-Masoret ha-Lason hamistaqqefet mimmenno” 
(1968; Typescript, unpublished Ph.D. dissertation Hebrew University, 
Jerusalem. Important); M.H. Segal, A Grammar of Mishnaic Hebrew 
(1927); M.Z. Segal, Diqduq Léson ha-Mi8sna (1936) includes bibliogra- 
phy (both outdated); H. Yalon, Mavo lé-Niqqud ha-Misna (1964; very 
important work); idem, Pirqé LaSon (1971). Some material contained 
in this chapter is as yet unpublished. vocaBULARy: H. Albeck, Mavo 
la-Misna (1959), 128-215; A. Bendavid (above). J.N. Epstein, Mavo 
lé-Sifrut ha-Tannaim (1957); idem, Introduction to Amoraitic Lit- 
erature (1962); idem, Mavo lé-Nusah ha-Misna (1964); (idem, many 
other works and articles published mainly in Tarbiz are very impor- 
tant); S. Lieberman, Ha-YéruSalmi ki-FéSuto (1934); idem, Greek in 
Jewish Palestine (1942); idem, Hellenism in Jewish Palestine (1950); 
idem, Tosefta (1970); idem, Tosefta ki-FéSuta, 10 vols. (1955-67); idem, 
Tosefet RiSonim, 4 vols. (1937-39); idem, ‘Al ha-Yérusalmi (1929); 
idem, “Roman Legal Institutions in early Rabbinics and in the Acta 
Martyrum,’ in: JQR, 35 (1944/45), 1-57; idem, “Palestine in the Third 
and Fourth Centuries,” ibid., 36 (1945/46), 329-70; idem, many other 
articles (see T. Preschel, “Bibliografya Sel Kitvé R. Saul Lieberman? 
in: Hadoar, 42 (1963), 381-4); H. Yalon (above). DICTIONARIES: 
s.v. Aramaic; Ben Yehuda, Millon (contains the material of mish- 
naic Hebrew). Some material in this chapter is as yet unpublished. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Two collections of papers on MH are very 
useful and contain rich bibliography: M. Bar-Asher (ed.), Kovez 
Maamarim bi-Leshon Hazal, 1-2 (Jerusalem, 1972-80); M. Bar-Asher 
and S.E. Fassberg (eds.), Scripta Hierosolymitana 37: Studies in Mish- 
naic Hebrew (Jerusalem, 1988). A list of bibliography can also be 
found in M. Bar-Asher, “The Study of Mishnaic Hebrew Grammar - 
Achievements, Problems and Goals,” in: Proceedings of the Ninth 
World Congress of Jewish Studies, Panel Sessions: Hebrew and Ara- 
maic (Jerusalem, 1988), 30-37. GENERAL: M. Bar-Asher, “The Differ- 
ent Traditions of Mishnaic Hebrew, in: D.M. Golomb (ed.), “Working 
with No Data,” Semitic and Egyptian Studies Presented to Thomas O. 
Lambdin (1987). MSS OF THE MISHNAH: M. Bar-Asher, The Tradi- 
tions of Mishnaic Hebrew in the Communities of Italy: According to 
Ms. Paris 328-329, Eda Ve-Lashon, 6 (Jerusalem, 1980); Y. Bentolila, A 
French-Italian Tradition of Post-Biblical Hebrew, Eda Ve-Lashon, 14 
(Jerusalem, 1989); G. Birnbaum, “Studies in the Phonology and Mor- 
phology of Mishnaic Hebrew According to Geniza Fragments,’ Ph.D. 
Thesis, Bar-Ilan University (1994); G. Haneman, The Morphology of 
Mishnaic Hebrew According to the Tradition of Ms Parma (de Rossi 
138) (1980); T. Zurawel, Maimonides’ Tradition of Mishnaic Hebrew 
as Reflected in his Autograph Commentary to the Mishnah, Eda Ve- 
Lashon 25 (2004). OTHER TANNAITIC SOURCES: S. Naeh, “The Tan- 
naic Hebrew in the Sifre according to Codex Vatican 66,” Ph.D. Thesis, 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem (1989); H. Nathan, “The Linguistic 
Tradition of Codex Erfurt of the Tosefta;’ Ph.D. Thesis, Hebrew Uni- 
versity of Jerusalem, Publication of the Faculty of Humanities, School 
of Advanced Studies (1984). AMORAIC HEBREW: Y. Breuer, The He- 
brew in the Babylonian Talmud according to the Manuscripts of 
Tractate Pesahim (2002); E. Netanel, “Morphological Description of 
the Hebrew Verb in Jerusalem Talmud,” Ph.D. Thesis, Hebrew Uni- 
versity of Jerusalem (1995). OLD TRADITIONS: I. Eldar, The Hebrew 
Language Tradition in Medieval Ashkenaz (ca. 950-1350 C.E.), 1: Pho- 
nology and Vocalization; 2: Morphology, Eda ve-Lashon 4-5 (Jeru- 
salem, 1978-79; Y. Kara, “Yemenite Traditions in Mishnaic Hebrew 
According to a 16" Century Manuscript,’ in: Leshonenu, 44:24-42; 
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M. Ryzhik, “Italian Jewry’s Traditions of Mishnaic Hebrew in the 
Mss of Mahzorim in the 14th-15t Centuries; Ph.D. Thesis, Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem (2001); O. Tirosh-Becker, “Rabbinic Hebrew 
Handed Down in Karaite Literature; Ph.D. Thesis, Hebrew Univer- 
sity of Jerusalem (1999); I. Yeivin, The Hebrew Language Tradition 
as Reflected in the Babylonian Vocalization, 1-2 (1985). ORAL TRA- 
DITIONS: Y. Henshke, “The Hebrew Component in the Judeo-Arabic 
of Tunisia,” Ph.D. Thesis, Hebrew University of Jerusalem (2000); K. 
Katz, The Hebrew Language Tradition of the Community of Djerba 
(Tunisia): The Phonology and the Morphology of the Verb, Eda ve- 
Lashon 2 (Jerusalem, 1977); idem, The Hebrew Language Tradition 
of the Aleppo Community: The Phonology, Eda ve-Lashon, 7 (Jeru- 
salem, 1981); T. Kessar, Oral and Written Traditions of the Mishnah: 
Morphology of the Noun in the Yemenite Tradition, Eda ve-Lashon, 
23 (Jerusalem, 2001); M. Mishor, “Ashkenazi Tradition — Toward a 
Method of Research,” in: Massorot 3-4 (1989):87-128. SYNTAX: M. 
Azar, The Syntax of Mishnaic Hebrew (1995); N. Braverman, “Par- 
ticles and Adverbs in Tannaitic Hebrew (Mishnah and Tosefta): A 
Syntactic Analysis,” Ph.D. Thesis, Hebrew University of Jerusalem 
(1995); M. Mishor, “The Tense System in Tannaitic Hebrew,’ Ph.D. 
Thesis, Hebrew University of Jerusalem (1983). VOCABULARY: M. 
Moreshet, A Lexicon of the New Verbs in Tannaitic Hebrew (1980); 
Academy of the Hebrew Language, Maagarim (databases) CD-ROM 
(Jerusalem, 1998). ARAMAIC: I. Gluska, “The Influence of Ara- 
maic on Mishnaic Hebrew,’ Ph.D. Thesis, Bar-Ilan University (1988). 
MEDIEVAL. THE LANGUAGE OF THE PIYYUT: Zunz, Lit. Poesie, 
29-41; N. Chomsky, in: Jar, 75 (1967), 121; I. Davidson, in: Qoves 
Madda‘e ha-Yahadut (1926), 187-95; S. Lieberman, in: Sinai, 4 (1939), 
221-50; M. Zulay in: yMHSI, 6 (1945), 161-248; idem, in: H. Ya- 
lon (ed.), Quntéresim lé-‘Inyéné Lagon (1942-43), 1-4; idem, in: 
Moznayim, 16 (1943), 217-23; H. Yalon (ed.), Quntéresim lé-Inyéné 
LaSon (1942), 3-7, 51-55; S. Spiegel, in: Hadoar, 42 (1963), no. 23, 
397-400; A. Mirsky, in: Zikronot ha-’Aqademya la-Lason ha-Tvrit 
(1956-57), 41-45; idem, in LéSonénu, (1966), 296-304; Y. Kenaani, 
Millon Qongordansyoni li-Leson ha-Piyyutim (1936); K. Levias, in: 
Hadoar, 11 (1932), no. 33. SAADIAH GAON’S LANGUAGE: A. Ben Ezra, 
in: Séfer Alfenbein (1967), 33-43; idem, in: Horeb, 8 (1944), 135-73 9 
(1946), 176-85; 10 (1948), 295-318; M. Zulay, Ha-’Askola ha-Payyétanit 
Sel Rav Séadya Gaon (1964), 13-40; S. Abramson, in: Y.L. Eishman 
(ed.), Qoves Rasag (1943), 677-88; idem, in; Sinai, 49 (1966), 133-2453 
C. Rabin, in: Saadya Studies (1943), 127-38. LANGUAGE OF THE HE- 
BREW POETRY IN SPAIN: Schirmann, Sefarad, 2 (1956), 27-34; M. 
Medan, in: LéSonénu, 17 (1951), 110-14; B. Klar, in: Mehqarim we- 
‘Iyyunim (1954), 174-9; S. Abramson, in: Ha-Kinnus ha-‘Olami Ié- 
Madda‘é ha-Yahadut (1947-52), 274-8; A. Mirsky, in: Lésonénu, 18 
(1952-53), 97-103; S. Abramson, ibid., 11 (1941-43), 54-57; Y. Ratzaby, 
ibid., 21 (1957), 22-32; idem, in: "Osar Yéhudé Séfarad, 8 (1965), 11-16; 
in: LéSonénu la-‘Am, 2 (1969), no. 3-6; N. Allony, in: Lésnénu, 11 
(1941-43), 161-4; idem, in: ’Osar Yéhudé Séfarad, 3 (1960), 15-48; 
idem, in: Sinai, 44 (1959), 152-69; 64 (1969), 12-35, 155-73; idem, 
in: Légonénu, 15 (1944), 161-72; D. Yarden, Diwan Sému'el ha-Nagid 
(1966), 14-27; D. Yellin, in: sar, 16 (1925/26), 272ff.; A. Mirsky, Siré 
Yishaq kalfon (1961), 40-44; D. Yellin, Ketavim Nivharim, 2 (1939), 
319-30; idem, in: Tarbiz, 7 (1936), 314-19; Y. Ratzaby, in: Lésonénu la- 
‘Am (1959), 18. PROSE AND TRANSLATIONS WITH ARABIC INFLU- 
ENCE: A.S. Halkin, “The Medieval Jewish Attitude toward Hebrew, in: 
A. Altmann, Biblical and Other Studies (1963), 233-48; M. Gottstein, 
Tahbirah u-Millonah Sel ha-Lason ha-‘Ivrit se-bi-Téhum Haspa‘atah 
Sel ha-Arvit (1951); idem, in: LeSonenu 16 (1948-9), 156-163; B. Klar, 
in: Mehqarim wé-‘Iyyunim (1954), 31-41; C. Rabin, in: Metsudah, 
3-5 (1945), 158-70; J. Klatzkin, Osar ha-Munnahim ha-Pilosofiyyim 
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4 vols., (1928); I. Efros, in: JaR, 17 (1926/27), 129-64, 323-68; 20 
(1929/30), 113-38; idem, Philosophical Terms in the Moreh Nebukim 
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The entry is arranged according to the following outline: 


DEFINITION AND SCOPE 
BEGINNINGS 
PERIODIZATION 
THE EUROPEAN PERIOD (1781-1917) 
Haskalah Literature: The Beginnings of Modern Hebrew 
Literature in Europe (1781-1881) 
THE GERMAN HASKALAH (1781-1830) 
Moses Mendelssohn 
Naphtali Herz (Hartwig) Wessely 
Types of Literature 
Ancillary Centers of the Early Haskalah 
The End of the German Haskalah 
THE GALICIAN HASKALAH (1820-1860) 
THE RUSSIAN HASKALAH (1840-1881) 
Early Period 
Poetry 
Prose 
The Modern Period (1881-1917) 
RUSSIA AND POLAND 
The Age of Ahad Ha-Am 
The Age of Bialik 
THE PALESTINIAN-HALUTZIC PERIOD (1905-1948) 
The Ottoman Period (1905-1917) 
The Mandate Period (1917-1948) 
POETRY 
PROSE 
WOMEN’S WRITING 
The Genesis of Women’s Hebrew Literature 
Women’s Prose Writing in the Period of the Yishuv 
(1882-1948) 
THE ISRAEL PERIOD (1948-2005) 
Poetry 
Prose 
The 1970s 
THE NEW WAVE 
The 1980s and After 
PROSE 
POETRY 
DRAMA 
Introduction 
Early Beginnings 
Haskalah Drama 
National Renaissance Period (1880-1947) 
HISTORICAL MELODRAMA 
POETIC DRAMA 
EXPRESSIONIST-HISTORICAL DRAMA 
ZIONIST MELODRAMA 
NATURALISM 
REALISTIC HEBREW DRAMA 
SYMBOLISM AND EXPRESSIONISM 
THE “HALUTZ” PLAY 
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Drama in Israel 
THE SIX-DAY (1967) AND YOM KIPPUR (1973) WARS AS 
TURNING POINTS 
THE MOBILIZATION OF HISTORICAL AND BIBLICAL 
DRAMA 
THE HOLOCAUST AS SOCIO-POLITICAL METAPHOR 
ALONI AND LEVIN 
THE PRIVATIZED ERA 
CRITICISM 
Introduction - Beginnings of Literary Criticism 
18 Century - Normative-Aesthetic Approach 
19» Century 
CRITICAL REVIEWS 
ENCOMNIASTIC AND EPISTOLARY CRITICISM 
“POSITIVIST SCHOOL” 
UTILITARIAN SOCIOLOGICAL TREND 
CULTURAL HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 
Late 19» Century - The Limits of Hebrew Literature 
AESTHETIC — APPRECIATION FOR ITS OWN SAKE 
THE AHAD HA-AM AND BERDYCZEWSKI CONTROVERSY 
SYNTHETIC APPROACH 
Early 20‘ Century Aesthetic and Ideological Concepts 
CRITICISM BY POETS AND WRITERS 
BEGINNINGS OF CRITICISM IN EREZ ISRAEL 
CRITICISM IN THE UNITED STATES 
EREZ ISRAEL AFTER WORLD WAR I — OLD AND NEW 
CRITERIA 
Mid 20‘ Century - New Perspectives 
The 1970s and After 
TRANSLATIONS OF HEBREW LITERATURE 
Facts and Figures 
Translations of Books for Children and Youth 
Translation into Arabic 
Translation into Special Languages 
Anthologies and Special Journal Issues on Hebrew Litera- 
ture 
HEBREW LITERATURE IN THE UNITED STATES 
Sporadic Publication and Literary Curiosities (1654-1870) 
The Early Modern Period (1870-1918) 
After World War 1 


DEFINITION AND SCOPE 


For the purposes of this article the term modern Hebrew lit- 
erature designates belles lettres written in Hebrew during the 
modern period of Jewish history. 

The definition is more limited than the generally ac- 
cepted notion that modern Hebrew literature includes every- 
thing written in Hebrew during the modern period (e.g., Y.E 
Lachower, Toledot ha-Sifrut ha-Ivrit ha-Hadashah (1928-48); 
J. Klausner, Historyah shel ha-Sifrut ha-Ivrit ha-Hadashah 
(1930-1950) and others). This view has some validity concern- 
ing Hebrew letters written before 1914 when most Hebrew au- 
thors, in addition to belles lettres, wrote historical or philo- 
sophical works, journalistic articles, and even popular science, 
all of which were generally held to be “literature” Dov Sadan 
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has suggested that a history of modern Hebrew literature 
should also include rabbinic literature written in the modern 
period, literature composed in other Jewish languages (par- 
ticularly Yiddish), and even works of Jewish content composed 
in European languages (Al Sifrutenu, 1950). However while the 
influence of these types of literary endeavors in modern He- 
brew literature must be taken into account by the historian, 
they are not in themselves an integral part of it. 

The development of modern Hebrew literature repre- 
sents an almost unique phenomenon in world literature. It is 
now generally assumed that Hebrew ceased being the spoken 
language of most Palestinian Jews even before the close of the 
biblical period, albeit evidence exists that small pockets of He- 
brew speakers persisted even in the mishnaic period. In the 
Middle Ages, it became leshon ha-kodesh (“the sacred tongue”) 
and the overwhelming number of books written in Hebrew 
were of a religious nature. Side by side with these religious 
works a secular or quasi-secular literature also developed - in 
Spain, Provence, and Italy. By the time modern Hebrew litera- 
ture began, however, this literature was on the wane, even in 
Italy, its last stronghold. Moreover, modern Hebrew is, on the 
whole, the work of Ashkenazi Jewry and among them secular 
literature rarely appeared before modern times. 

Hebrew was not only the literary language of medieval 
Jewry but also served as its lingua franca. Nevertheless, it had 
to be rendered flexible before it could adequately be used as a 
language to depict modern life. The literary problem created 
by the radical difference between Hebrew and Yiddish, which 
most of the Hebrew writers and readers spoke, became cru- 
cial with the rise of realism on the Hebrew literary scene. It 
was difficult to write in Hebrew realistic dialogue which was 
spoken in another tongue. 

To some degree, too, the command of Hebrew was a 
class phenomenon. Large segments of the Jewish working 
class never attained sufficient competence in the language. It 
is therefore no accident that as Yiddish literature developed 
at the close of the 19" century, it not only enjoyed greater 
popularity but politically tended to be more radical than He- 
brew literature. Moreover, it was natural that Hebrew would 
become the vehicle of the Zionist movement, while Yiddish, 
the language of the Diaspora, was that of Jewish movements 
which were Diaspora orientated. On the other hand, it would 
be oversimplifying matters to claim that the Yiddish-speaking 
masses were capable of understanding many of the sophisti- 
cated modernist poets and writers of fiction who were the pro- 
ponents of Yiddish literature in its heyday. In any society most 
significant literature has always been and is still produced and 
read by the educated segment. 

Unlike the authors of many “folk” literatures which de- 
veloped in Europe during the nationalist period (19 cen- 
tury), Hebrew writers had the advantage of possessing a rich 
tradition and a large corpus of “classical” literature: the Bible, 
the Talmud, the Midrashim, the prayer book, medieval reli- 
gious and secular poetry and prose, and the prose works of 
various pietistic groups. As modern Hebrew literature devel- 
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oped, the classical tradition proved to be a mixed blessing. 
Writers were overwhelmed particularly by the literary excel- 
lence of the Bible and often became discouraged in the face 
of its achievement. It is, however, to the credit of contempo- 
rary Hebrew writers that this is no longer a major problem. 
Without abandoning its classics, Hebrew writing is no longer 
frustrated by them. 

From a statistical point of view Hebrew is a minor lit- 
erature. It is currently estimated that there are approximately 
seven million people who speak Hebrew, of whom the large 
majority are either children or semiliterates in the language 
(including both poorly educated Israel natives and the very 
large number of immigrants who are highly educated but read 
European languages). Hebrew bestsellers have a circulation of 
10,000-50,000. Hebrew poetry on the other hand is read by a 
comparatively large group of Israelis and dozens of volumes of 
verse are published annually. Being a “small” literature, writ- 
ten and read by a society whose intellectuals belong to a vari- 
ety of language cultures, Hebrew literature is strongly subject 
to multifarious European literary influences. The interplay of 
Russian, Polish, English, French, and German literatures with 
Hebrew literature has greatly enriched the Hebrew literary 
scope and has given it its special flavor. 


BEGINNINGS 


Scholars disagree as to when modern Hebrew literature actu- 
ally began. There are generally two schools of thought: 

(1) those who adhere to Gershom *Scholem’s views and 
consider the disruption of the medieval authority of the Jew- 
ish community in the wake of the Shabbatean debacle at 
the close of the 17% century the starting point of the modern 
age (Simon Halkin, Modern Hebrew Literature (1950), 29-32); 

(2) those who hold that the German Haskalah (see be- 
low) of the latter half of the 18» century marks the begin- 
ning (J. Klausner; Historyah etc.; B. Kurzweil, Sifrutenu ha- 
Hadashah: Hemshekh 0 Mahpekhah?, 1959; H.N. Shapiro, 
Toledot ha-Sifrut ha-Ivrit ha-Hadashah, 1940). *Lachower, 
without reference to Scholem’s thesis, opens his history with 
Moses Hayyim *Luzzatto (1707-1746) contending that not 
only was he the cultural heir to the Italian-Hebrew human- 
ists of the 16» and 17* centuries, but was influenced by mod- 
ern non-Jewish writers and by their secularist ideas (a view 
held by HLN. Bialik, Shalom Streit, N. Slouschz, and Avraham 
Shaanan). Scholem’s thesis explains the inner causes which 
ultimately led to the development of the “anti-establishment” 
movements of the late 18** and early 19" centuries (Hasidism 
and Haskalah) and points out that proto-Haskalah ideas were 
current among the disillusioned Frankists in Prague during 
the 18 century (“Mitzvah ha-Baah ba-Averah’ in: Keneset, 2 
(1937) see also Commentary, 51 (Jan. 1971), 41-70). However, 
the secularism which clearly identifies the modern period 
first received significant literary expression in Germany dur- 
ing the Enlightenment (for contrary opinions see B. Kurzweil, 
Ba-Maavak al Erkhei ha-Yahadut (1970), and H.N. Shapiro, 
Toledot ha-Sifrut ha-Ivrit ha-Hadashah). 
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Those who would begin modern Hebrew literature with 
Moses Hayyim Luzzatto agree that its basic characteristic is 
its secularism but assert that Luzzatto’s plays were products 
of the “new spirit” and that these in turn affected subsequent 
modern Hebrew literature. Luzzattos world view however 
was not modern. He was a kabbalist and the bulk of his works 
were religious and mystical. His poetics too are clearly based 
on medieval notions; Leshon Limmudim (1927) draws heavily 
on Quintilian. Moreover, while he influenced David *Franco- 
Mendes during his stay in Holland, his plays were not known 
to the early German Hebrew authors. 


PERIODIZATION 


Historians also disagree as to the periodization of modern He- 
brew literature. Lachower follows a geographical-chronologi- 
cal pattern in the first two volumes of his history: (1) “From 
the Growth of the New Literature in Italy until the Decline 
of the Haskalah in the West” - Italy, Holland, and Germany 
(1750-1830); (2) “The Early Days of the Haskalah in the East 
until the Close of the Haskalah Period” — Austria, Galicia, 
and Russia (1820-1880). In volume 3 he shifts to a conceptual 
definition: “From the Beginnings of the Jewish National Idea 
until our Times” - Russia (1860-1920). *Klausner, propos- 
ing a more “literary” scheme, limits his history to the Haska- 
lah (1781-1881) dividing it into three periods which are also 
defined conceptually and geographically: (1) the rationalist, 
pseudoclassical period (1781-1830) — the defense of the En- 
lightenment in Germany against the attack of the traditional- 
ists; (2) the romantic period (1830-1860) — the reconciliation 
between religion and the Haskalah in Galicia; (3) the realistic 
period (1860-1881) - the attack of the Haskalah on religion 
in Russia and Poland. 

B. *Kurzweil prefers a cultural-historical scheme distin- 
guishing between (1) the “naive Haskalah” which attempts to 
reconcile modernism with religion (1781-1830); (2) the militant 
reformist Haskalah (1830-1881) with its humanist-European 
orientation; (3) the period of disillusionment with European 
humanism (1881-1948). He argues unconvincingly that a fourth 
period, characterized by an apocalyptic vision of national 
sovereignty, begins with Uri Zevi *Greenberg. The schemes 
of Klausner and Lachower are faulty because they treat early 
modern Hebrew literature as a mature literature when in real- 
ity it possessed little aesthetic value prior to 1881. Most of the 
authors were provincial, used a cumbersome language, and 
hardly had acquired the European education and the standards 
of judgment which they were avidly seeking. Their works must 
therefore be considered as precursors of a literature which was 
to reach maturity only at the close of the 19" century. 

The following scheme reflects more accurately the peri- 
odization of modern Hebrew literature: 

1. The European Period (1781-1921) 

(1) Haskalah Literature: the beginnings of modern He- 
brew literature in Europe (1781-1881): (a) The German Has- 
kalah (1781-1830); (b) The Galician Haskalah (1820-1860); (c) 
The Russian Haskalah (1840-1881) 
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(2) Modern Hebrew Literature in Europe: in Russia and 
Poland (1881-1920) 

11. The Palestinian-Halutzic Period (1905-1948) 

(1) The Ottoman period (1905-1917) 

(2) The Mandate period (1920-1948) 

111. The Israel Period (1948 to the present) 


THE EUROPEAN PERIOD (1781-1917) 


Haskalah Literature: The Beginnings of Modern Hebrew 
Literature in Europe (1781-1881) 

THE GERMAN HASKALAH (1781-1830). The first center of 
modern Hebrew literature developed in Prussia (particularly 
in the cities of Berlin and Koenigsberg) among the new Jewish 
merchant and managerial class, which had risen to social and 
economic prominence during the latter half of the 18" cen- 
tury. This new class discovered in the ideology of the German 
Aufklaerung (“Enlightenment”), with its emphasis on “reason,” 
“good taste; and “the rights of man,” a rationale that would 
justify their abandonment of many Jewish religious practices 
which had hindered their access to gentile society. It would 
also support their demand for social and political rights in a 
society which judged a man’s worth by his ability and not by 
his origins. They believed that the realization of this ideology 
would transform the Jews into productive and enlightened 
citizens of the emerging modern state. When the Hebrew writ- 
ers of Germany began propagating the “new philosophy” they 
selected the Hebrew word haskalah as the equivalent for the 
German Aufklaerung. Etymologically haskalah is derived from 
the root 22 denoting understanding, reason, or intelligence. 
Haskalah meant a commitment to reason rather than to rev- 
elation as the source of all truth, or, perhaps more correctly, 
the identification of revelation with reason. The maskilim 
averred that the practices, beliefs, and mores of Judaism and 
Jews must be in consonance with reason and that those which 
were not were basically not Jewish but distortions of the lofty 
purposes of Judaism. 

The maskilim chose as a model the enlightened gentile 
merchant class which had accepted good taste and reason as 
its two social criteria. Their world view included not only the 
realms of science and philosophy but also the whole area of 
social behavior and aesthetics. Jews must not only abandon 
their medieval patterns of thought but also their outlandish 
manners, dress, and taste and adopt those which are in ac- 
cord with the new order of things. The task of the maskil was 
lehaskil (“to be enlightened” and “to enlighten others”). For 
the maskil, education was not only the tool for the dissemina- 
tion of the new truth but formed the very basis of his aesthetic 
theory. The prime purpose of literature was to educate the 
reader morally, socially, and aesthetically. Haskalah literature 
was therefore didactic and propagandist, aiming at bringing 
enlightenment to the “benighted” and backward Jewish com- 
munities of Germany and Eastern Europe. 

It was natural for the Haskalah to choose Hebrew as its 
linguistic vehicle. The Yiddish dialects had no literary prestige 
at the time and were especially repugnant to maskilim who 
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considered Yiddish to be a vulgar and ungrammatical corrup- 
tion of German. Yiddish identified and isolated Jews from the 
general culture and underscored their cultural inferiority. On 
the other hand, Hebrew was not only the classical language of 
Judaism and the written language of its educated classes, but 
it also enjoyed enormous prestige in the non-Jewish world as 
the language of the Bible. Since educated and intelligent Jews 
of the old school could not read German, Hebrew served as 
the medium through which not only ideas of the Haskalah 
were disseminated but also, by means of appropriate transla- 
tions and textbooks, as a vehicle to acquire German, the mod- 
ern language most accessible to them. A major literary enter- 
prise of the German Haskalah was the Biur (publ. 1780-1783), 
a German translation in Hebrew characters of the Pentateuch 
which was supplemented with a modern commentary in He- 
brew (see Translations of *Bible). Thousands of Jews learned 
German through the Biur. 


Moses Mendelssohn. The most significant personage of the 
German Haskalah, Moses *Mendelssohn, wrote mainly in Ger- 
man. In his literary and philosophical works he attempted to 
harmonize traditional Judaism with the new rationalist-deistic 
philosophy of his times. Mendelssohn also dealt with general 
philosophical problems and was accepted as a cultural, if not 
a social, equal in gentile circles - a symbol of the new type of 
Jew for both gentiles and Jews. Though he wrote very little He- 
brew, he was the unchallenged leader of the German Haskalah 
and the initiator (or at least the one who encouraged) its main 
literary projects: the Biur and Ha-Meassef (see *Meassef), the 
first Hebrew periodical. The Biur was at first favorably received 
by Western European traditional Jewry but soon, for fear that 
it would lead to cultural assimilation, was denounced as he- 
retical. On the other hand, enlightened Jews hailed it as a ma- 
jor achievement. It served as a textbook to generations of East 
European Jews in the study of literary German, which in turn 
was a means to obtain secular knowledge. Ha-Meassef, a He- 
brew monthly magazine, modeled after the Berliner Monatss- 
chrift, was founded in 1783 in Koenigsberg by a group of young 
maskilim. It appeared intermittently until 1829. All of the lead- 
ing figures of the early Haskalah contributed to Ha-Meassef 
including Moses Mendelssohn, Naphtali Herz *Wessely, Sol- 
omon *Maimon, David Franco-Mendes, Isaac Abraham *Eu- 
chel, Isaac *Satanow, and Shalom b. Jacob *Cohen. Its influence 
during the earlier years of the German Haskalah was great, but 
with the Germanization of Jewish intellectual life its circulation 
dropped off. Readers of German were unable to abide its lower 
literary and critical standards. From a purely literary point of 
view Ha-Measef was not very important. It is significant only 
as a pioneering project of modern Hebrew literature. 


Naphtali Herz (Hartwig) Wessely. The leading Hebrew author 
of the German Haskalah, Naphtali Hartwig Wessely (Naph- 
tali Hirsch Weisel), wrote only in Hebrew although he knew 
several European languages, including German. Through his 
pamphlet Divrei Shalom ve-Emet (1782), an impassioned plea 
in support of the edict of toleration (1781), he won renown 
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as the foremost apologist of the Haskalah. In it he urged the 
adoption of modern educational methods and the need for 
“human” knowledge (science, history, and social ethics) as 
well as “religious” knowledge. 

Wessely’s main contribution to modern Hebrew litera- 
ture however is Shirei Tiferet (“Poems of Splendor”), a long 
epic poem on the life of Moses; it is the major literary work of 
the German Haskalah (pts. 1-5, 1789-92; pt. 6 posthumously 
1829). Judged by modern standards, the poem has small liter- 
ary merit; while it is written in an almost purely biblical style, 
it is imitative and lacks the conciseness and concreteness of 
the original biblical account. Moses is cast in the rationalist 
image of the Haskalah and the entire work is permeated with 
Haskalah preachments. From a formal point of view, Wessely 
introduces the alexandrine (the 12-syllable heroic line prevail- 
ing in the French poetry of his day) which was to dominate 
early modern Hebrew poetry for half a century. Of particular 
interest are his prose introductions to the “books” of the poem 
which, although written in a period in which sentimentalism 
already predominates in German literature, still express ear- 
lier neoclassical views. 


Types of Literature. The German Haskalah produced several 
epic poems besides the work of Wessely; most significant 
among them were Shalom b. Jacob Cohen's Nir David (“The 
Splendor of David,’ Vienna, 1834); Issachar Schlesinger’s Ha- 
Hashmona’im (“The Hasmoneans,’ 1817); Hayyei Shimshon 
(“The Life of Samson”) by Sueskind Raschkow (d. 1836); and 
Moses Frankfurt *Mendelsohn’s Toledot Avraham and Toledot 
Yosef Other poets influenced by the Italian Hebrew school of 
the 17 and 18 centuries composed closet dramas in verse 
which were either allegories imitating Moses Hayyim Luzzat- 
to’s La- Yesharim Tehillah (“Praise to the Upright,” Amsterdam, 
1743), or based on biblical themes: Shalom Cohen’s Amel ve- 
Tirzah (1862); Gemul Atalyah (“Athaliah’s Retaliation,’ Am- 
sterdam, 1770), by David Franco-Mendes (1713-1792), adapted 
from Racine’s Athalie; and Joseph *Ha-Efrati’s (Troppolowitz) 
Melukhat Sha’ul (“Saul’s Reign,” Vienna, 1794). A third genre 
was the Hebrew proverb or maxim in which Isaac Satanow 
excelled. He published Mishlei Asaf (“The Fables of Asaf”) and 
its sequel Gam Elleh Mishlei Asaf (“Also These Are the Fables 
of Asaf”). Related to this genre are the mikhtamim (maxims 
in rhymed quatrain form) and the fable (Joel (Brill) *Loewe, 
Baruch *Jeiteles, and Judah Leib *Ben-Zeev). Except for the 
verse of Ephraim *Luzzatto, a contemporary of the German 
Haskalah who lived in Italy and later in London, no lyrical 
poetry of any merit was produced. Most of the poetry in this 
genre was a feeble imitation of contemporary German verse 
and moralistic or didactic in tone. Two poems worthy of men- 
tion are Aggadat Arba Kosot (“The Legend of the Four Gob- 
lets,” Berlin, 1790), by the talented poet Solomon *Pappen- 
heim, which after Wessely’s epic is the most important poem 
of the period, and Solomon *Loewisohn’s ode to the Hebrew 
language which he composed as a preface to his book Melizat 
Yeshurun (“The Poesy of Jeshurun,” 1816). 
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The German Haskalah produced no remarkable nar- 
rative prose. The few pieces in Ha-Meassef are merely senti- 
mental prose poems. Mention should be made, however, of 
Aaron *Wolfsohn-Halle’s Sihah be-Erez ha-Hayyim (“A Con- 
versation in the Land of the Living”), a biting satirical sketch 
directed against the rabbis of his day, and Moses Frankfurt 
Mendelsohn’s article on the history of the German Haskalah 
(in Penei Tevel, published posthumously in 1872). Solomon 
Maimon’s contribution to Hebrew literature was insignificant 
compared to his role as a German post-Kantian philosopher 
and to his literary contribution as the author of an autobiogra- 
phy in German which influenced later autobiographical writ- 
ing in Hebrew. He also wrote a number of works in Hebrew, 
almost all in philosophy, the physical sciences, and mathemat- 
ics. His best Hebrew work, Givat ha-Moreh (Berlin, 1791), is a 
commentary on Maimonides’ Guide of the Perplexed. 


Ancillary Centers of the Early Haskalah. Besides the German 
authors, a number of maskilim continued the tradition of He- 
brew writing in Italy. Foremost among them were Ephraim 
Luzzatto, whose Elleh Benei ha-Ne'urim (“These Young Men, 
London, 1768) contain the best lyrical poetry of the period, 
and Samuel *Romanelli. In Amsterdam a group of writers ap- 
peared who were influenced by Moses Hayyim Luzzatto or his 
disciples. In Alsace several poets wrote patriotic Hebrew po- 
etry, the most notable being Elie Halfan *Halevy. Not all “Ger- 
man” maskilim were natives of Germany. Solomon Maimon 
and Solomon b. Joel *Dubino were born in Lithuania, Isaac 
Satanow in Podolia, and Judah Leib Ben-Zeev in Poland. In 
Lithuania a subcenter of the Haskalah developed in the town 
of Shklov and from there moved to St. Petersburg where a 
number of Shklov’s wealthy merchants settled (Joshua *Zeit- 
lin, Nathan *Notkin, and Abraham *Peretz; for a short time 
the Galician author Menahem Mendel *Levin (Lefin) was a 
tutor in Peretz’s home). The most important St. Petersburg 
maskil, Judah Leib *Nevakhovitch (Ben Noah), published a 
pamphlet in Russian that he had originally composed in He- 
brew, in which he urged the emancipation of Jews. 


‘The End of the German Haskalah. The rapid Germanization 
of German Jewry led to the displacement of Hebrew as the 
language of the enlightened Jewish middle classes in Prus- 
sia. Between 1794 and 1797 one issue of Ha-Meassef was pub- 
lished annually. By 1797 only 120 subscribers remained. In the 
meantime a Jewish literature in German, including a literary 
journal, began to develop. It is no accident that it was reported 
that Aaron Wolfsohn-Halle, one of the editors of Ha-Meassef, 
was unable to write Hebrew in his old age. 


THE GALICIAN HASKALAH (1820-1860). From Prussia, 
the Haskalah movement spread to Polish Galicia. Prosper- 
ous Jewish merchants from Galicia involved in the export- 
import trade (exporting agricultural products to Germany 
and importing manufactured goods) often frequented the 
great trade fair at Leipzig where they met the new, enlight- 
ened German Jewish merchants. German-Jewish salesmen in 
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turn came to the larger cities of Galicia bearing the new way 
of life with their wares. Centers of the Haskalah were soon 
established in Brody, Tarnopol, Lemberg, and Cracow in the 
early 19" century. 

Demographically the Jewish population of Galicia was 
larger and more concentrated than that of Prussia. Intellec- 
tually, however, it was uninfluenced by the indigenous Slavic 
communities of the area whose cultural level was on the whole 
inferior to that of the Jews. Galician maskilim looked to Ger- 
man as the language of European culture. Politically, it was in 
the interest of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy to encourage 
Jewish, pro-Austrian elements as a separatist counterforce to 
Polish nationalism. Consequently, the assimilationist factors 
which affected Prussian Jewry were far less felt in Galicia. 

The first Haskalah leader to come to Galicia was Naph- 
tali Herz *Homberg who, in 1787, upon Mendelssohn's recom- 
mendation, was appointed chief inspector of German Jewish 
schools in Galicia by Joseph 11. Despite the vigorous oppo- 
sition of rabbinic and hasidic leaders, he established over a 
hundred modern Jewish schools in Galicia and Bukovina and 
opened a teachers seminary in Lemberg. Homberg’s arrogance 
toward Jews and his subservience to the government earned 
him the hatred of Galician Jewry. They blamed him not only 
for the “heretical” views and practices taught at his schools 
but even more for his part in the imposition of the notorious 
and discriminatory candle tax from which he personally and 
illegally profited. Homberg also served as censor of Hebrew 
books. His critical and caustic reports about the backward so- 
cial situation of the Jews and their inferior morals reinforced 
the antisemitic views of his patrons. In the wake of growing 
protests and accusations by the Jews, he was finally removed 
from his office in 1806 and the schools he established were 
gradually closed. 

Far more significant for the development of the Haska- 
lah in Galicia was M.M. *Levin (Lefin) who, like Homberg, 
came to Berlin in the 1780s and for a time was a member of 
Mendelssohn's circle. Mendel Levin ultimately returned to 
Galicia, living most of the time in Brody. There he became a 
leader of the first generation of the Galician Haskalah and a 
friend of N. *Krochmal, S. *Rapoport, Josef *Perl, and Jakob 
Samuel *Bick. Levin's major contribution to modern Hebrew 
literature, the development of a Hebrew prose style based on 
mishnaic Hebrew, was to affect subsequent prose writing. He 
is also one of the early writers of modern Yiddish. 

A key literary figure of this early period is the poet Sha- 
lom Cohen. Polish born, he too came to Berlin in the 1780s 
joining N.H. Wessely’s circle. After Ha-Meassef ceased publi- 
cation in 1797, he succeeded in reviving it in 1808 for a short 
time. In 1810, he was invited by Anton von *Schmidt, the 
Viennese gentile publisher of Hebrew books, to serve as edi- 
tor of his publishing house. In Vienna he launched *Bikkurei 
ha-Ittim, the first Hebrew periodical in the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire (Vienna). The journal was in the form of an almanac 
and at first served as a vehicle for the reprint of an anthology 
of Ha-Meassef, but later included original articles. Anton von 
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Schmidt's publishing house played a major role in encouraging 
the new Hebrew literature. He employed leading maskilim as 
editors and proofreaders, published many of their books, and 
printed the two periodicals which were to serve as the forum 
of the Galician Haskalah, Bikkurei ha-Ittim (1820-1831) and 
Kerem Hemed (1833-1856). 

The major contribution of the Galician Haskalah was 
in the area of Jewish studies. The first generation of Ger- 
man maskilim had attempted studies in this field but, except 
for some grammatical works, their achievements were awk- 
wardly unprofessional. Only after the succeeding generation 
had shifted to German as their medium of expression did the 
golden age of *Wissenschaft des Judenthums dawn in Ger- 
many. In Galicia, however, Hebrew remained the language of 
modern Jewish scholarship. Foremost in the ranks of its schol- 
ars was Nachman Krochmal, the mentor of an entire genera- 
tion. His Moreh Nevukhei ha-Zeman (“Guide of the Perplexed 
of the Time,” 1851) is considered to be the philosophical state- 
ment of the period. An amorphous work, unfinished by its au- 
thor and put together and published posthumously in 1851 by 
Leopold Zunz, it attempts to reconcile Judaism with the post- 
Kantian (mainly Hegelian) idealism, the prevailing philosophy 
of the age. Krochmal is the first to outline a scheme for Jewish 
history which not only explains the survival of Jewry in time 
but attributes to it an eternal existence because of the special 
relationship of God (The Absolute Spirit) to the Jewish people. 
With great erudition and intelligence he discusses almost all 
of the major problems of Jewish historiography, thus laying 
the groundwork for future historical research. 

Less profound but still significant are the monographs 
of Krochmal’s disciple Solomon Judah Rapoport which, in 
the main, constitute scholarly biographies of leading Jew- 
ish scholars in the medieval period (the series Toledot Anshei 
Shem which was published in Bikkurei ha-Ittim and Kerem 
Hemed). Although Samuel David *Luzzatto lived in Italy, his 
works also belong to the Galician Haskalah in whose jour- 
nals he published and with whose scholars he was intimately 
involved. Luzzatto was a prolific writer who was involved in 
almost every scholarly, theological, and communal problem 
of his times (see his voluminous correspondence, Iggerot 
Shadal (1882-94)). His best work was in the areas of Hebrew 
and Aramaic grammar, biblical exegesis, and medieval He- 
brew poetry. 

From a purely literary point of view, the Galician Hebrew 
authors are to be credited for evolving the Hebrew prose satire. 
They not only influenced Hebrew style but introduced char- 
acter types which would receive more sophisticated develop- 
ment in subsequent Hebrew fiction. 

Galicia’s most important satirist Josef Perl was a commu- 
nal leader involved in educational reform who used his con- 
nections with the monarchy to foster the Haskalah. Perl’s two 
satires Megalleh Temirin (“The Revealer of Secrets,’ 1819) and 
Bohen Zaddik (“The Zaddik on Trial,” 1838) were primarily di- 
rected against the new hasidic movement which had captured 
the imagination of the lower classes of Galician Jewry dur- 
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ing the first half of the 19 century. Perl evinced a profound, 
if hostile, interest in Hasidism, studied its sources diligently, 
wrote the article on Hasidism in Peter *Beer’s book on Jewish 
sects, and is said to have completed a book on Hasidism in 
German which was never published. Megalleh Temirin, writ- 
ten in an epistolary style, parodies the folkish ungrammatical 
Hebrew of the Hasidim. In keeping with the rationalist-mod- 
ernist prejudices of a maskil Perl draws a grotesque picture of 
the ignorance, superstition, and gullibility of the Hasidim and 
the cunning of their leaders. Unwittingly, he creates a Hebrew 
prose style which imitates the Yiddish speech of his charac- 
ters. In Bohen Zaddik, he widens his satiric scope to include 
other classes of Galician Jewish society, even the maskilim 
themselves. Despite the satirical distortion, Perl’s is the first 
attempt to depict the social context in Hebrew fiction and his 
cast of types often served as prototypes for the more sophis- 
ticated characters of later East European fiction. 

Stylistically, Isaac *Erter chose a different path than Perl’. 
The high style of biblical Hebrew in which his satires are writ- 
ten seems to Hebrew readers of today to be out of keeping with 
his subject matter. He uses dream sequences or imaginary vi- 
sions as vehicles for his satires. He spares no one: impover- 
ished Hasidim, enlightened physicians, corrupt tax farmers 
who exploit the poor. In Gilgul Nefesh (“Transmigration of 
Souls,” 1845) he uses a bestiary to satirize his characters. Al- 
though Erter is less basic to the development of Hebrew prose 
than Perl, his influence, even on as late a writer as S.Y. *Agnon, 
is discernible. The Galician Haskalah did not produce great 
poetry. Maskilim continued the tradition of adapting Euro- 
pean poetic drama to fit the taste of their Hebrew reading 
contemporaries. Rapoport, whose poetic talent was decid- 
edly limited, adapted Racine’s Esther and Athalie, justifying 
his choice in terms of the importance of historical themes 
for the restoration of Jewish pride. Meir *Letteris adapted 
Goethe’s Faust; he eliminated Christological references, set it 
in the mishnaic period, and identified Faust with the hereti- 
cal tanna *Elisha b. Avuyah. 

Letteris and Samuel David Luzzatto were the best of a 
number of poets who wrote lyrical, meditative, and eulogis- 
tic poetry. Other poets deserving mention are Aryeh Leib 
Kinderfreund (1788-1837), Baruch Shenfield (1787-1852), and 
Dov Ginzberg (1776-1811). 


THE RUSSIAN HASKALAH (1840-1881). The Haskalah in 
Russia developed in two geographical centers - Lithuania 
(Vilna) and Belorussia (Kremenets Podolski). Vilna was in- 
fluenced by the tradition of rationalist Orthodoxy developed 
among the disciples of *Elijah b. Solomon the Gaon of Vilna 
and by the German Haskalah. Haskalah came to Belorussia by 
way of Galicia with many of its earliest authors actually hav- 
ing lived in Galicia at various times. 


Early Period. Historians of the Russian Haskalah aver that 
already during the German period proto-maskilim were to 
be found in Vilna, Shklov, and St. Petersburg, but it is gener- 
ally agreed that the first Russian maskil of major significance 
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was Isaac Dov (Baer) *Levinsohn of Kremenets Podolski. 
Levinsohn came into contact with almost all the leaders of 
the Galician Haskalah during his long stay in that province 
(1813-24). Following his return to Volhynia, he began a period 
of prolific publication primarily in the area of Jewish history, 
theology, and philology. His first major work, Te’udah be-Yis- 
rael (1828), attempts to justify the Haskalah in terms of tra- 
ditions and urges a reformation of the heder system and the 
introduction of Hebrew grammar and German translation 
as aids to the understanding of the Bible. More significant 
are his apologetic-theological works: Beit Yehudah (1839), 
Zerubbavel (1863-64), and Ahiyyah ha-Shilloni ha-Hozeh 
(1863). Levinsohn lacks historical and scientific methodol- 
ogy and he was only vaguely aware of current philosophical 
views about religion in general, and Judaism and Christianity 
in particular. The works are a defense of Judaism, especially 
the Talmud; he contends that the latter is a great encyclope- 
dic work, full of wisdom and deep faith, and Judaism is a lib- 
eral religion - far more rational, liberal, and comprehensive 
than Christianity. Jesus he saw as a rabbinic Jew who never 
intended to found a new religion and whose moral teachings 
are all to be found in the Talmud. Jews rejected Jesus’ political 
views, not his ethical program. Levinsohn also wrote a book 
refuting blood libels (Efes Damin, 1837) and published works 
on Hebrew philology. 

In the field of belles lettres, Levinsohn composed two sat- 
ires against Hasidism which were clearly influenced by Josef 
Perl’s and Isaac Erter’s works, but are inferior to them. He also 
wrote a volume of verse comprised of epigrams, satires, and 
occasional poetry of no literary merit whatsoever. 


Poetry. Greater strides were made in the development of He- 
brew poetry and prose fiction in Lithuania. Four important 
writers appeared at the close of the century who paved the way 
for the great Hebrew writers: Adam ha-Kohen *Lebensohn, his 
son Micah Joseph *Lebensohn, Judah Leib *Gordon, and the 
novelist Abraham *Mapu. Adam ha-Kohen Lebensohn is the 
first of a long line of Russian Hebrew poets. Essentially cere- 
bral, his poetry is the product of the mental world of a Vilna 
maskil who viewed life as a somber enterprise and literature as 
having a serious ethical purpose. Lebensohn'’s personal life, be- 
set as it was with economic difficulties in his early adult years 
and the untimely deaths of several of his sons, reinforced his 
basically tragic view of life. Restrained by the literary conven- 
tions of the times, his long poems, written in a pseudo-bibli- 
cal style, were marred by verbosity, a penchant for punning, 
and an exaggerated tendency to intellectualize. 

The emotional fire lacking in Adam ha-Kohen Leb- 
ensohn’s intellectualized verse animates the poetry of his son 
Micah Joseph Lebensohn (Mikhal). Mikhal’s talents were en- 
couraged and nurtured by his father, who afforded him every 
opportunity to gain the European education which he, the fa- 
ther, lacked. Mikhal studied at German universities and was 
strongly influenced by the German Romantics. Although his 
style remains biblical, his Hebrew attains a remarkable flex- 
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ibility and he does not hesitate to introduce neologisms. The 
poetry of his Berlin days is urban, with allusions to city parks, 
gas lamps, and carriages. He is also one of the first modern 
Hebrew poets to write love poetry. Many of his longer poems 
are on biblical themes but his attitude to biblical heroes often 
differs from the traditional view. For example, he is able to em- 
pathize with Sisera in Yael ve-Sisra (“Yael and Sisera’); the hero 
of Nikmat Shimshon (“Samson's Revenge”) becomes a symbol 
of revolutionary ardor; and he identifies with Moses, in Moshe 
al Har ha-Avarim (“Moses on Mt. Abarim, all published in 
Mikhal’s collection of poems Shirei Bat Ziyyon (1851)). Mikhal, 
sick with tuberculosis, like Moses will not reach the Promised 
Land. In Hag ha-Aviv (“Spring Holiday”), one of his most 
moving poems, the young poet bewails his tragic inability 
to relate to nature and to society because he is aware of his 
imminent death. In contrast to all his predecessors, Mikhal 
wrote genuine lyrical poetry. Unfortunately, he appeared too 
early on the Hebrew literary scene to attain the literary level 
to which his talents might have carried him had the language 
and the literature in which he wrote reached the maturity it 
was to gain half a century later. 

The greatest literary figure of the Russian Haskalah, 
Judah Leib Gordon, was a poet, short-story writer, and mili- 
tant journalist who dominated the literary scene until the 
1880s. Emerging in the 1860s as a younger member of the 
Vilna Haskalah and a disciple of Lebensohn the elder, he was 
committed to what has been described as the realistic Has- 
kalah. Although his poetry was written in biblical Hebrew 
and was often hampered by the bombast of biblical rhetoric, 
it reached beyond the limitations of its period. Most of it was 
also dominated by the reformist thrust of the Haskalah. Gor- 
don, unlike his predecessors, not only questioned the “spiri- 
tuality” of the traditional Jewish values of the rabbinic period 
but also those of the Bible. He demanded a more vital mate- 
rialistic commitment to life. His rejection of the “impracti- 
cal and overspiritualized” Jewish world of his childhood led 
him to depict traditional “villains” of the Bible in more posi- 
tive terms. Thus in his long poem Zidkiyyahu be-Veit ha-Pe- 
kuddot (“Zedekiah in Prison,” 1879), he justified Zedekiah’s 
criticism of Jeremiah’s unrealistic stress on the spiritual at a 
time of national crisis. Soldiers and statesmen, realistic men 
of affairs, and not prophets and scholars were needed to save 
the country. Gordon’s poems frequently struck out against 
the unreasonable legalism of the rabbis and called vigorously 
for the improvement of the woman’s status (“Kozo shel Yod,’ 
1869). A genuine lyricism pervades his poetic fables which, 
although drawn from the Midrash, Aesop, La Fontaine, and 
particularly Krylov, are original works. More than any of his 
predecessors, Gordon had an uncanny ear for the biblical 
idiom and was able to forge new phrases which retained the 
biblical cadences. Bialik was to acknowledge the debt which 
he and his generation owed to Gordon. 


Prose. Abraham Mapu, the first modern Hebrew novelist, 
chose the historical novel (Ahavat Ziyyon (1853) and Ashmat 
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Shomeron (1865)) as his genre and in keeping with the gen- 
eral tendency of Hebrew writers preferred biblical themes to 
current topics. The difficulties in writing a contemporary so- 
cial novel in Hebrew became manifest when Mapu himself 
tried to do so later in his career. Mapu, who knew French, 
was clearly influenced by both Eugéne Sue and Alexandre 
Dumas pére, whose long, involved, historical and social nov- 
els enjoyed great popularity during the period. Ahavat Ziyyon 
(“Love of Zion), set in the days of the kings of Judah, was also 
influenced by Moses Hayyim Luzzatto’s two works Migdal Oz 
and La-Yesharim Tehillah even to the point that there exists 
evidence that the names of its two main characters were ini- 
tially to be the same as those in Migdal Oz. The pastoral qual- 
ity of the novel reflects not only the Haskalah’s attitude toward 
agriculture but Luzzatto’s as well. Ahavat Ziyyon became the 
first “best seller” of modern Hebrew literature. More ambi- 
tious, but less successful artistically, was Mapu’s social novel 
Ayit Zavua (“The Painted Eagle,” 3 vols., 1857-64). For all its 
structural faults, long-windedness, and inability to go beyond 
typology in its characterization, it constitutes the first attempt 
at depicting contemporary Jewish life in fiction. The charac- 
ters are types that Mapu transposed from historical novels into 
the social context of the day; he also drew upon the satires of 
Erter and Perl. The infant state of modern Hebrew literature, 
the yet undeveloped Hebrew prose idiom, and the social and 
cultural situation of Russian Jewry hampered Mapu'’s effort. 
Nevertheless, his was a daring attempt to extend the new lit- 
erature, thus paving the way for the next generation of Hebrew 
novelists who were to draw upon his typology. 

In the generation following Mapu, Peretz *Smolenskin 
and Reuben Asher *Braudes contributed to the development 
of the Hebrew novel. Smolenskin, by far the more influential 
of the two, founded *Ha-Shahar (1869-84), a journal which 
he was forced to publish outside of Russia to circumvent cen- 
sorship restrictions. Abandoning his initial Haskalah assimila- 
tionism he embraced a fiery brand of Jewish nationalism which 
called for an ultimate return to Zion. Smolenskin’s Ha-Toeh be- 
Darkhei-Hayyim (“Who Wanders in the Ways of Life,’ 3 vols. 
(1868-70)) became the novel of the generation. A character 
novel like Ayit Zavua, Ha-Toeh be-Darkhei ha-Hayyim is struc- 
tured more competently than Mapu’s work because it centers 
around the main protagonist (Joseph) who roams the Jewish 
Pale of Settlement in search of the meaning of life. The novel 
contains elements of the picaresque: Joseph wanders into the 
world of Jewish beggars, sees life in a yeshivah and the court of 
a hasidic rabbi, and travels as far as London, Paris, and Berlin. 
Smolenskin thus attempted to draw a panorama of Jewish life 
not only as it was lived inside Russia but also in Western Eu- 
rope. Far more realistic than Mapu’s, his fictional world is still 
considerably removed from life. The novel remained a ram- 
bling, poorly constructed work, full of Haskalah speculations 
about life, European culture and society, and the meaning of 
Jewish history. Although many of its characters were derived 
from Mapu and, like the latter’s, are flat and drawn in black 
and white, Smolenskin extended their range. 
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More realistic and written with greater discipline were 
the novels of Reuben Asher Braudes. The plot of his unfin- 
ished novel Ha-Dat ve-ha-Hayyim (“Religion and Life,’ 1885) 
revolves around the struggle of a young maskil to liberate 
himself from the narrow world of his childhood town and be- 
come a European; it is, in part, drawn from the biography of 
Moses Leib Lilienblum. In Shetei ha-Kezavot (“Two Extremes,” 
1888), the protagonist has liberated himself from tradition 
only to discover that the new secularism lacks the certainty 
and peace of mind afforded by the old Orthodoxy. Although 
Braudes was unable to free himself from the one-sided view of 
the Haskalah and often lapsed into ideological preachments, 
he came closer to the reality he attempted to depict than any 
other novelist of the period. 


The Modern Period (1881-1917) 
RUSSIA AND POLAND. By the 1880s, literary and political 
factors earmarked a new period in modern Hebrew literature. 
Almost a century of literary endeavor had been completed by 
then. Writers had a large corpus of literature to fall back on, a 
literature which had struggled with language, genre, and mo- 
tifs and was ready for real artistic achievement. The cultural 
situation of East European Jewry had also undergone a radical 
change. A generation of writers had emerged that expressed 
its awareness of the secular-scientific orientated European cul- 
ture through Hebrew literature. Although few writers could 
be called totally “European” in their point of view, a degree of 
sophistication had been attained that had been lacking in the 
previous generations. In the meantime European Romanti- 
cism, intimately bound to idealist philosophy, had given way 
to naturalism and realism - literary movements which were 
rooted in a more materialistic view of the universe. Influential 
Russian literary critics, like Pisarev and Chernyshevski, called 
for a more realistic form of writing and demanded a literature 
of social criticism. These attitudes were quickly picked up by 
some of the younger Hebrew critics who began publishing in 
the journals of the Russian Haskalah. Abraham Uri *Kovner, 
well versed in Russian positivist criticism, called for a realistic 
literature which would mirror the true character of the nation 
and lead to economic and social reform. He attacked the arti- 
ficial biblicism which dominated much of Hebrew literature 
and commended the satires of Erter and Perl and Mapu’s Ayit 
Zavua. A more realistic-materialistic literature was also advo- 
cated by Abraham Jacob *Paperna. Moses Leib Lilienblum in 
his Olam ha-Tohu (“Desolate World,’ 1873) attacked the ide- 
alistic Haskalah; he ascribed its use of romantic and unrealis- 
tic subject matter and theme to an escapism nurtured by the 
tragic and hopeless reality of Jewish life. Critics of the 1870s 
attacked the batlanut (“the impracticability”) of Hebrew lit- 
erature and denigrated most of its achievements. 

Political and social events reinforced these new views. 
The rise of Russian reaction during the reign of Nicholas 11, 
and particularly the pogroms of the early 1880s, which were 
either instigated by the czarist regime or at least actively en- 
couraged by its political police, disillusioned the vast major- 
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ity of the maskilim. The whole reformist program, grounded 
on the naive belief that the only deterrent to the emancipa- 
tion of Russian Jewry was its own religious obscurantism and 
its own economic and social backwardness, was thus put into 
question. A new empathy for the people, its way of life, and 
its aspirations now replaced the bitter sarcasm of the realistic 
Haskalah. The prejudice against the older way was softened 
by a more balanced evaluation of its significance. While He- 
brew writers did not abandon their criticism of the old way, 
they were capable of greater artistic objectivity. 

The new nationalism did not reject modernization; on 
the contrary, it defined Jewish life in terms of the values of 
European nationalism. A national literature must aim at an 
objective depiction of the condition of the people and it must 
use European aesthetic standards in the working out of its 
themes. The shift from universalism to particularism led also 
to the discovery of the individual. In the Haskalah period fic- 
tion and poetry tended to depict types. The literary type stood 
somewhere between the allegorical hero and the individual- 
ized character. With the new period a more individualized 
characterization manifested itself in fiction and poetry. 

The literary activity of Moses Leib *Lilienblum serves as 
a paradigm of this transvaluation of values. Raised in an ob- 
scurantist hasidic environment, he began his literary career as 
a polemist advocating religious and social reforms. His auto- 
biography Hatot Ne’urim (“Sins of Youth,” 1876-99), a classic 
work of the period, eloquently describes his struggle toward 
freedom. Lilienblum, influenced by Joshua Heschel *Schorr, 
a radical Galician maskil, argues against the “divine author- 
ity” of the Talmud and the Shulhan Arukh contending that 
although the halakhic laws had validity in their time, they 
should not be accepted uncritically by modern Jews. In the 
1860s, he and J.L. Gordon were the leading proponents of re- 
form. During the 1870s, he seems to have lost hope in theo- 
logical solutions and turns to positivism, and even socialism, 
as the new alternative. After the 1880s, he despaired of Rus- 
sian liberalism and embraced the Zionist nationalism of the 
Hibbat Zion movement, stressing the “Oriental” quality of 
Jewish life. He never lost his pragmatic view of the world and 
therefore rejected Ahad Ha-Am’s cultural nationalism as be- 
ing unrealistic and vapid. 


‘The Age of Ahad Ha-Am. The most influential intellectual fig- 
ure of the European period was *Ahad Ha-Am (Asher Ginz- 
berg), a brilliant essayist, who attempted to develop an inte- 
grated philosophy for the new nationalist movement. He was 
not an original thinker but was able to articulate an ideology 
out of contemporary ideas with which to meet the needs of 
many Hebrew intellectuals of his day. Ahad Ha-Am had indi- 
cated, at various times in his career, that he planned to write a 
systematic exposition of his philosophy, but he did not carry out 
his program. Unfortunately the essay form, which was his me- 
dium, hardly lends itself to a systematic presentation of ideas. 

Ahad Ha-Am drew heavily on positivist, utilitarian ideas 
current in his days and on the then newly developed science 
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of sociology. At the center of his philosophy he placed the na- 
tion, which he equated with society. Judaism was the system of 
ideas, laws, and mores which the Jewish nation had developed 
in order to preserve itself. Individuals are merely limbs of the 
nation. The nation is the constant factor in human history. The 
success and prosperity of the nation is the only reward which 
is vouchsafed to the ephemeral individual. 

In times of national crisis or degeneracy, Judaism was 
forced to express itself in terms of the individual. Biblical Ju- 
daism was national and communal, but after the destruction 
of the Second Temple and the loss of national sovereignty, 
rabbinic Judaism was compelled to direct its appeal to the in- 
dividual, and only then was the doctrine of individual salva- 
tion propounded. Natural redemption will follow when the 
center of gravity will shift from the selfish concern for indi- 
vidual prosperity, spiritual or material, to the broader concern 
for the welfare of the people as a whole. 

In his system society, i.e. the nation, replaced God as the 
source of authority. Yet Ahad Ha-Am was careful not to tam- 
per with the sancta of Judaism. The traditional Jewish customs 
were justified in terms of the national culture and its values. 
At the center of the national culture he placed the prophetic 
ethic, its peculiar expression. “There is almost a general con- 
sensus about the moral genius of the Jewish people and that 
in this area the Jewish people stand above all other nations. It 
makes no difference as to how the Jewish people attained this 
talent or how it evolved among them” (in Shinui Arakhim). 
Ahad Ha-Am obviously avoided a metaphysical explanation 
for the uniqueness of the Jew and yet at the same time as- 
serted its existence. His definition of the national character, 
or as he called it the national spirit, saved him from a biologi- 
cal definition of nationality and lent a universalistic human- 
ist dimension to his nationalism. The universal ethic finds its 
expression in the particularist culture of the Jew. Jewish cos- 
mopolitanism was for Ahad Ha-Am an inauthentic expression 
of the Jewish ethical idea. Universal values must be rooted in 
the concrete experiences of the people and within its culture, 
otherwise they will remain vapid generalities. Translated in 
terms of a specific culture, they must be properly assimilated 
so as to become a part of it. 

The nation-society, an organic fact, has a will and a life 
of its own in his system. Nationhood is axiomatic and must be 
accepted on faith. The Jew who asked why he was a Jew was al- 
ready inauthentic. In his past history, the Jew taught theology 
and played a central role in preserving the nation, but with the 
breakdown of religious authority the national idea became the 
rallying point of Judaism. Ahad Ha-Am saw in Zionism the 
return to the national idea. The very effort to establish a Jew- 
ish settlement in Palestine would serve as a focal point around 
which the national “will” could rally. He did not believe that 
a mass return to the national homeland was possible; instead 
he conceived of the homeland as the future spiritual (cultural) 
center of the Jewish people wherever it resided. The spiritual 
center would not only preserve the people but would bring 
about a national cultural renaissance. 
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The national revival, however, cannot occur merely be- 
cause of the practical needs of the nation for migration or for 
a refuge. Erez Israel was a poor and underdeveloped country 
and settlement must be preceded by a renewal of the national 
will. The task of the nationalist intellectuals must be to educate 
the people toward the difficult struggle for national renewal. 
For the Jewish intellectuals who had lost their faith in tradi- 
tional Judaism, Ahad Ha-Am’s cultural-humanist nationalism 
offered itself as a welcome solution. One could preserve not 
only one’s group loyalty but a great part of Jewish mores and 
customs by shifting the source of authority from God to his- 
tory and from community to nation. One could likewise re- 
tain the old ethical goals of Judaism by identifying them with 
the national culture. It is no small wonder that the majority of 
Hebrew authors rallied to Ahad Ha-Am’s banner. 

Ahad Ha-Am’s role in modern Hebrew literature went 
beyond his ideology. From a literary point of view he is the 
father of the modern Hebrew essay. His Hebrew style, which 
draws a great deal on Maimonides’ Hebrew, is lucid and well 
constructed. Moreover, as the editor (1897-1903) of the most 
influential Hebrew journal of the period, *Ha-Shiloah, he 
set a high standard of literary taste for an entire generation 
of Hebrew writers. His conservative literary views, however, 
discouraged radical experimentation. He also insisted that 
writers of Hebrew belles letters should confine themselves to 
Jewish subjects. These two attitudes ultimately led to a revolt 
against his literary domination and he finally resigned his edi- 
torship of Ha-Shiloah. 

The career of Sholem Yankev *Abramovitsh (Mendele 
Mokher Seforim) stands at the crossroads between the Haska- 
lah and the nationalist period. Sociologically he still belonged 
to the Russian Haskalah, but aesthetically he was the harbinger 
of the new period with its stress on realism and artistic disci- 
pline. To Mendele belongs the double crown as the father of 
the new Hebrew literary style and the first serious writer in 
Yiddish. He began writing in the biblically orientated Hebrew 
style of the Haskalah, although even then his work Ha-Avot 
ve-ha-Banim (“The Fathers and the Sons,” 1865) was influ- 
enced by Turgenev and is cast in a realistic mode. Mendele’s 
penchant for realism led him in 1864 to abandon the inflex- 
ible and literary Hebrew of the Haskalah for the more vivid 
and folk-like Yiddish. He returned to Hebrew in 1886, writ- 
ing original fiction or translating and recasting his Yiddish 
works. The style of these later works are a landmark in the 
development of modern Hebrew literature. The more simple 
Hebrew prose of mishnaic and talmudic literature and of the 
Hebrew prayer book replaced the high biblical Haskalah style 
that had characterized his earlier works, and with it he forged 
an idiom more akin to the realism which had become domi- 
nant in Hebrew fiction. Mendele’s long short stories and nov- 
els were better structured than any of the prose works of his 
predecessors. He drew on the modern Hebrew literary tradi- 
tion for his characters but added a new, realistic subtlety. The 
picaresque Sefer ha-Kabzanim (1909; Fishke the Lame, 1960), 
for example, recalls Smolenskin’s description of the society of 
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beggars in Ha-Toeh be-Darkhei ha-Hayyim, but the prose and 
the characterization are infinitely more sophisticated. Men- 
dele satirized the Jewish life of Eastern Europe so mercilessly 
that later patriotic critics have urged to expunge his works 
from school curricula because they “desecrate the memory 
of European Jewry.’ His portrayal, however, is not one-sided 
and he often depicts the folk piety and warmth of the Jews of 
the townlet with deep sympathy. Despite his emphasis upon 
the grotesque, the world he describes has a Jewish unity which 
even pervades the natural world; he “Judaizes” nature. Men- 
dele’s characters rarely develop beyond typology. Yisrulik, for 
example, in “Susati” (1911; The Nag, 1949) is a typical Jewish ex- 
ternal student preparing for state examinations, and Binyamin 
in Masot Binyamin ha-Shelishi (1911; “The Travels of Benjamin 
the Third”) is a typical impoverished and impractical member 
of the scholarly lower middle class. Mendele never became an 
active Zionist but his later works reflect the disillusionment 
with Russian liberalism (“Susati”). His meticulous devotion 
to the craft of writing became a model for the disciples of his 
Odessa school. Two of them, Hayyim Nahman *Bialik and 
Shalom *Aleichem, were to become major literary figures in 
Hebrew and Yiddish literature respectively. 

In contrast to the realism of Mendele’s Odessa school, 
a neoromantic, impressionist center developed in Warsaw 
whose leading authors are David *Frischmann, LL. *Peretz, 
and Micha Josef *Berdyczewski. The Polish Haskalah was far 
less practical and doctrinaire than that of Odessa. It tended 
to stress form and beauty rather than a central idea. Poland, 
moreover, if not completely removed from the literary influ- 
ences of the Russian utilitarians, was drawn to the continent 
and was more sensitive to the new aestheticism which in the 
1880s had captured the European literary imagination. David 
Frischmann laid great stress on style and form. He was the 
self-declared European of Hebrew letters, but for him Euro- 
peanism had little to do with a materialist view of the universe 
or even scientism but was a matter of aesthetic values and lit- 
erary taste. His Hebrew prose has a limpid and almost lyrical 
quality; his plots are carefully rounded although not devoid of 
impressionistic lapses. In keeping with his aestheticism, he no 
longer describes the struggle of the generations in Jewish life 
as a clash between reason and tradition but as a struggle be- 
tween beauty and life on the one hand and an unrelenting tra- 
dition on the other (Be- Yom ha-Kippurim (1881)). Frischmann’s 
characters are often individuals whose irrational passion leads 
them to break with their tradition. He can also sympathize 
with the rigid traditionalism of the older generation and at the 
same time poke fun at the rationalist absurdities of half-baked 
maskilim. His secularist lyrical, biblical “legends” are one of 
his original contributions to Hebrew literature. Frischmann, 
through his knowledge of folklore and myth, created stories al- 
most devoid of biblical ethos but which attempt to reconstruct 
the passionate world of the primitive quasi-pagan Hebrews 
(“Meholot” = Dances). The mythical-pagan setting contrasts 
strongly with the biblical stories and poems produced by such 
writers as Mapu or even Micah Joseph Lebensohn. 
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I.L. Peretz continues the Polish tradition. Unlike Frisch- 
mann, he shifted to Yiddish (in which language he wrote 
most of his works) in the middle of his career and became 
the proponent of Yiddishism after the revolution of 1905. His 
contribution to modern Hebrew literature, however, is also 
of great significance. Like Frischmann he attacks the realism 
of the Odessa school, dubbing it anachronistic. “In the world 
of general literature the sun of realism has set. It has been 
followed by materialism and then the decadents have raised 
their banner, but among us, so removed from the battlefield, 
realism is the new slogan which excites the heart” (Ha-Hez, 
1884). Peretz earned his place in Hebrew literature primar- 
ily as a prose writer of the 1880s and 1890s. His earlier short 
stories: “Ha-Dibbuk ve-ha-Meshugga” (“The Dibbuk and the 
Madman”) and “Hiztaddekut ha-Neesham” (“The Alibi”) were 
influenced by the sentimentalism of German-Jewish authors 
who wrote about East European Jewish life. The stories em- 
phasize the individual rebellion of young Jews against the tra- 
ditionalistic puritanism of their environment. His stories of- 
ten took a psychological turn: Be-Leil Zevaah (“Nightmare”) 
and “Mi Anokhi” (“Who Am I”), whose characters display a 
split personality. Peretz’s hasidic tales, in the main, represent 
a humanistic-secularist, and especially romantic, reading of 
hasidic themes. Although they have been described as hasid- 
like, rather then authentically hasidic, Peretz is nevertheless 
one of the earliest Hebrew writers to portray Hasidism in a 
positive rather than a critical light. In his folk hasidic tales 
he uses an impressionistic sentimental style in an attempt to 
capture the pious rapture of his characters (kabbalists) and he 
often resorts to lyrical monologues or dialogues - “Ha-Me- 
kubbalim” (“The Kabbalists”), “Gilgulo shel Niggun” (“Meta- 
morphosis of a Melody”), and “Bein Shenei Harim” (“Between 
Two Mountains”). One of his best short stories, “Oseh Niflaot” 
(“The Magician”), is a folktale in which Elijah the Prophet ap- 
pears as a magician who miraculously provides a seder for an 
impoverished pious family. (All of I.L. Peretz’s were published 
in Kol Kitvei I.L. Peretz (1947).) 

Perhaps the most skillful proponent of the Polish neo- 
romantic style was Micha Josef Berdyczewski, whose work 
reflects the Nietzschean demand for a transvaluation of val- 
ues. He put into question the entire value system of traditional 
Judaism with its stress on communal discipline and religious 
conformism at the expense of individualism. Challenging 
Ahad Ha-Amss contention that there exists a mainstream in 
Judaism and arguing that there is no unified Jewish culture, 
he advanced the concept of a heterodoxy of Jewish experi- 
ence. There is no rational evolution of a tradition but rather a 
series of miraculous and irrational revelations. Tradition al- 
ways strove toward discipline, it controlled the outbursts of 
the spirit but was never able to contain them for long. During 
these periods of restraint Judaism lost its vitality. Berdyczewski 
insisted that the Judaism of his day was stagnant and must free 
itself of its restraining legalism and its intellectualism. He op- 
posed Ahad Ha-Am’s attempt to provide a utilitarian-nation- 
alist apology for tradition and to reconstruct a unified nation- 
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alist culture. Only the creative spark of the individual and the 
individualist dissent can lead to a national renaissance. The 
call for individualism and the individualist rebellion against 
the yoke of tradition and society also form the core of Berdyc- 
zewskis fiction. His characters often are Jews who try to escape 
the narrow world of their childhood but are psychologically 
incapable of making the break. They are lost souls moving 
in a limbo between traditional puritanism and modern lib- 
ertinism, impotent physically and psychologically to live the 
life they desire. The impotence is often accentuated, not only 
by feelings of guilt toward their former system of values, but 
also by their deep group loyalty and their feelings of familial 
love (e.g., Nathaniel in “Me-Ever la-Nahar” (“Across the River” 
in Kitvei M.Y. Bin-Gorion (1960)). In Hasidism Berdyczewski 
discovered a dissenting, individualist movement which had 
broken with the loyalism and conformism of rabbinism. Sty- 
listically, his Hebrew bears affinities to Frischmann’s impres- 
sionist lyricism, but unlike the latter, he often cuts the flow 
of his prose either with impassioned outbursts or to indicate 
moments of doubt and despair. 

The writings of M.Z. *Feuerberg also mirror the trag- 
edy of loss of faith but, unlike the Berdyczewskian hero, the 
Feuerbergian protagonist, although he rejects the simple faith 
of his fathers, never crosses the line into the secular world 
which remains beyond his grasp. Feuerberg’s hero lives in an 
irresolvable crisis. Nahman in Lean (“Whither;’ 1927), hav- 
ing lost the living God of Israel (tradition), finds no solace in 
the God of Aristotle (reason) who to him is lifeless and impo- 
tent. His anxieties, resulting from his loss of faith, ultimately 
drive him mad. 

Most of Feuerberg’s stories are autobiographical in which 
the basic concept is a variation of the same theme: the world 
of childhood secure in its faith is disrupted as the child or 
young hero experiences life. The process is inevitable. In a let- 
ter to Ahad Ha-Am he wrote: “The new life extends its domain 
among us without the consent of literature. The old life is dis- 
appearing despite its sanctity and sublimity.” Feuerberg’s out- 
look, however, was not devoid of hope. He saw his disrupted 
world in a state of crisis but believed in the ultimate revival 
of the spirit of man: “Europe is sick now, everyone senses that 
society is collapsing and that its very foundations are rotten. 
Human society is weary and yearns for the word of God. The 
minor prophets who arise, Kant and others, last for only a cen- 
tury. We need a great prophet and lawgiver... Not only do we 
turn our face eastward, the entire West is journeying to the 
East. The greatest enemy of Judaism is the West... Therefore 
when you journey to the East, my brothers, do not go as the 
enemies of the East but as its sons and lovers” (Lean). 


‘The Age of Bialik. The achievement of Hayyim Nahman *Bi- 
alik marks the high point in form and content of the Euro- 
pean period in Hebrew literature. Most of Bialik’s poetry was 
written between 1892 and 1917, the turbulent years which im- 
mediately preceded the Russian Revolution and the decline 
of the East European Jewish community. At the brink of ca- 
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tastrophe, Russian Jewry produced its greatest poet. In the 
genius of Bialik, a delicate balance is attained between the 
old traditionalistic culture nurtured on sacred books and on 
a medieval religiosity and the new European culture to which 
the products of the old culture now turned. 

Bialik consciously accepted the Ahad Ha-Am view that 
through cultural nationalism a synthesis between these two 
polar cultures could be established (“Al Saf Beit ha-Midrash,” 
1894; “Le-Ahad Ha-Am,” 1905). Baruch Kurzweil and others, 
however, have demonstrated that Bialik often unconsciously 
rejected the all-too-pat Ahad Ha-Am solution and gave vent 
to the tragic despair that the lost paradise of faith cannot be 
regained (“Levadi” (“Alone)” 1910) “Lifnei Aron ha-Sefarim” 
(“In Front of the Bookcase; 1910)). He also writes about the 
clash between traditional Jewish puritanism, with its religious 
ethical imperatives, and the hedonistic-aesthetical orientation 
of the secularized Jews (Ha-Matmid, 1894-95). In his Zionist 
poems “El ha-Zippor” (“To the Bird”) and “La-Mitnaddevim 
be-Am” (“To the Volunteers”) he castigates both the people 
and its leaders for their shortcomings and in Ha-Matmid nos- 
talgically reflects upon the piety and devotion of the past. The 
desperate struggle to discover the link between the past and 
the present is central to Bialik’s poetry. 

From the very outset of his career Bialik was totally com- 
mitted to the national revival. His is therefore a poetry of in- 
volvement in his people’s quest for a national identity and it 
expresses its tragic experience of persecution and massacre: 
“Be-Ir ha-Haregah” (“In the City of Slaughter”), 1904; “Al ha- 
Shehitah” (“On the Slaughter”), 1903. These nationalist po- 
ems earned him the title of ha-meshorer ha-leummi (“the na- 
tional poet”). It would be a mistake, however, to limit Bialik’s 
achievement to his nationalist themes, as profound as his 
involvement in them, and expression of them, might be. He 
was also a great lyric poet whose thematic scope embraced 
love and nature poems, folk poetry, and even children’s verse. 
Even these poems, because they could be read on several lev- 
els — personal, nationalistic, and universalistic - were often 
interpreted as nationalistic by the one-sided criticism of his 
generation. Contemporary criticism has corrected this im- 
balance. 

No modern Hebrew poet possesses Bialik’s command of 
the vast resources of Hebrew literature. His vocabulary and 
symbols are drawn from a literary tradition that spans the en- 
tire literature of his people from the biblical period to the lat- 
est works written by his contemporaries. Bialik’s knowledge 
served him not simply as a means to reproduce old phrases but 
to forge a new idiom capable of meeting the literary needs of 
a modern literature. He freed Hebrew poetry from the bonds 
of the Haskalah rhetoric and yet his poetry style remained 
essentially biblical. Unlike his predecessors, his line is not a 
composite of biblical phrases and half verses. Mastering the 
source from the inside, he creates his phrasing in the image 
of the biblical diction. Although he was not a great innova- 
tor structurally, and generally preferred the more traditional 
patterns of meter and rhyme, he developed the Hebrew prose 
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poem, “Megillat ha-Esh” (“The Scroll of Fire,” 1905) and his 
occasional experiments with symbol and myth (“Megillat ha- 
Esh, “Metei Midbar” (“The Dead in the Desert; 1902) ex- 
tended the frontier of modern Hebrew poetry. 

Bialik’s impact on Hebrew literature was not altogether 
positive. His literary genius cast an entire generation into 
the shadow; its writers were dominated by Bialik’s style and 
themes. Yet a number of significant Hebrew poets of the pe- 
riod were able to maintain a great degree of artistic indepen- 
dence. Foremost among them was Saul *Tchernichowsky, who 
by education and temperament was much more “European” 
than many of his contemporaries. Thematically and struc- 
turally he strove to introduce a more European poetry and 
therefore utilizes a large variety of European poetic structures 
(sonnets, idylls, ballads) and rhyme patterns. His poetry also 
expresses revolt against the puritanism of the Jewish tradition 
and its shunning of the plastic and the physical. Like Berdyc- 
zewski, he stresses the individualism of his characters and the 
revolt of healthy passion against the suppressive puritanism of 
the Jewish society. More radical than Frischmann, he sought 
to bring to the fore the pagan undercurrent which he believed 
had flourished in the biblical period. He found it embodied 
not only in the erotic passion of the biblical woman (Ashtorti 
Li), but in the suppressed prophecies of the “false prophets.” 
Yet it would be a mistake to stress only this aspect of Tcher- 
nichowsky’s work. As a humanist, he remained committed to 
the universalist goals of European culture despite the tragedy 
of terror and war (“La-Shemesh,” “To the Sun,” 1919). He re- 
jected, however, the traditionalistic belief that nature, passion, 
and physical prowess are antithetical to morality. Unlike Bi- 
alik, Tchernichowsky wrote extensively after his migration to 
Erez Israel in 1931. Some of his landscape poems are among the 
finest composed in Israel (“Ayit, Ayit” 1936, “Eagle! Eagle!”). 
The Erez Israel experience is also reflected in his patriotic verse 
(“Rei Adamah” (“See Earth”) 1938) and in his profound long 
poem “Amma de-Dahavah” (“People of Gold,’ 1937-40). 

A third and less significant poet of Bialik’s generation, 
Zalman *Shneour, expressed a rebellious and individualistic 
disillusionment with conventional mores. His poetry is often 
permeated with a pessimistic view of the future of European 
civilization as in Yemei ha-Beinayim Mitkarevim (“The Mid- 
dle Ages are Approaching,” 1915). In a literature which was in 
his day extremely puritanical, his verses are marked at times 
by a comparative erotic boldness. Shneour had a gift for de- 
scriptive poetry (“Be-Harim,; “In the Mountains,” 1908), but 
his diction often took on an immature and extravagant tone. 
His world is one of unbridled passion and instincts experi- 
enced by a sensitive poet who would have preferred a more 
idealist view of man but discovered that such a view is an illu- 
sion. Against this backdrop of blood and instinct, he describes 
the massacres of Jews in the Ukraine following the Russian 
Revolution and later in World War 11. Erotic motifs also ap- 
pear in his later work, the less successful series of poems on 
the theme of Israel’s false prophets in biblical times (Luhot 
Genuzim, “Hidden Tablets,” 1941). 
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A very prolific poet of Bialik’s school, Yaakov Cahan, 
wrote verse in keeping with the great European Romantics. 
His poems are highly nationalistic. He frequently wrote closet 
drama dealing with historical Jewish themes. Bialik’s school 
also produced two poets whose meditative lyrical poems have 
elicited renewed enthusiasm of contemporary Israel students 
of literature. Jacob *Fichmann wrote impressive landscape 
poetry in a terse but simple verse and Jacob *Steinberg, el- 
liptic philosophical poetry. Deeply personal and pessimistic, 
Steinberg’s poetry is almost devoid of the social and national- 
ist idea which were the earmark of his generation. 


THE PALESTINIAN- HALUTZIC PERIOD (1905-1948) 


The Ottoman Period (1905-1917) 

The Second Aliyah brought an increasing number of Hebrew 
authors to Palestine; they settled mainly in the Jewish part of 
Jaffa. Among the major writers were: Shlomo *Zemach (1904); 
S. *Ben-Zion (1905); Yosef *Aharonovitch (1906); Mordecai 
ben Hillel *Hacohen, Rabbi *Binyamin (Radler), Uri Nissan 
*Gnessin, David *Shimoni (1907; Gnessin and Shimoni re- 
turned to Russia in 1908); S.Y. Agnon, J.H. *Brenner, *Rahel 
(Bluwstein; 1909); Yaakov *Rabinowitz, Zevi *Schatz (1910); 
Devorah *Baron, Yeshurun *Keshet (1911); and Asher *Barash, 
Jacob Steinberg (1914). They were preceded by several Hebrew 
writers who had settled in Erez Israel during the 1880s (First 
Aliyah); the foremost among them, Eliezer *Ben- Yehuda, ar- 
rived in Jerusalem in 1881. Ben- Yehuda was not only the great 
advocate of the revival of spoken Hebrew but an important 
lexicographer who coined hundreds of new Hebrew words, 
many of which were absorbed by the revived language. He 
also was the father of modern Palestinian journalism. After 
serving on the editorial staff of I.D. *Frumkin’s *Havazzelet, 
he founded his own weekly, Ha-Zevi, in 1885 and in 1909 con- 
verted it into a daily. The paper often appeared under differ- 
ent names to avoid censorship restrictions. As editor, Ben-Ye- 
huda adopted the sensational journalistic style then current 
in Paris. The historian and essayist Zeev (Wolf) *Jawitz lived 
in Erez Israel between 1888 and 1897 and published roman- 
tic stories about the early agricultural settlements in the Sha- 
ron. Moshe *Smilansky, who arrived in 1891, wrote slightly 
more realistic stories about Palestinian life. He was the first 
to write Hebrew fiction about Arab life, using the pseudonym 
“Hawajah Musa.” 

Hebrew literature in Palestine acquired significance dur- 
ing the Second Aliyah, particularly after the founding of *Ha- 
Poel ha-Za’ir (1907), the literary-political organ of the younger 
pioneers. The Palestinian short story grew out of the landscape 
of the old-new homeland. Jawitz’s romantic picture of God- 
fearing, observant farmers who tilled their soil peacefully like 
their biblical ancestors gave way to the more realistic depiction 
of the hardships of pioneering, the life of disillusioned immi- 
grants in Jaffa or Jerusalem (Brenner, Zevi Schatz, S. Zemach). 
Stylistically, the development of spoken Hebrew and its ex- 
tension from the classroom, the library, and the study to the 
farm and the workshop not only lent a new flexibility to the 
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language but also broadened its active vocabulary. Thus the 
poetry of Rahel strives to capture the rhythms of new speech 
and, in contrast to the poetry of European Hebrew poets, scans 
in the Sephardi accent. 

The most significant prose writer of the period is J.H. 
Brenner who began his literary career in Russia. Brenner was 
influenced by the Russian psychological school, particularly 
Dostoevski (he translated Crime and Punishment into He- 
brew). His main characters are “underground” men, Jewish 
intellectuals who are unable to free themselves of the society 
against which they revolt because psychologically they have 
been thwarted by its restrictions. Brenner’s writing, brutally 
honest, eschews sham or pretense; his sentences, clipped, often 
broken, and rarely polished, convey the hesitancy and the ten- 
sion of his neurotic characters. The world he depicts is tragic 
and helpless, pervaded by a gloomy pessimism which holds no 
promise for a way out. His Palestinian stories followed those 
of his Russian period and except for the change of venue, the 
dark mood is hardly altered. His later works, however, point 
to a maturing of style and a greater concern for structure. Un- 
doubtedly Shekhol ve-Khishalon (“Bereavement and Failure,” 
1920) is the best of his works. 

Brenner's close friend, Uri Nissan Gnessin, spent only 
one year in Palestine and therefore geographically belongs to 
the European period of Hebrew literature. His experiments 
in style, particularly his use of the long, meditative, almost 
lyrical sentence to express the Angst (“anxiety”) of his char- 
acters, his individual use of the interior monologue, and his 
psychological insight mark him as a forerunner of the Pales- 
tinian school. 

S.Y. Agnon, who began writing in his native Galicia, ar- 
rived in Palestine in 1909, and at this time published his first 
mature works, including Agunot (“Forsaken Wives,’ 1909, in: 
Ha-Omer), under the pseudonym Agnon, which in 1924 be- 
came his official name. His best works which made such a 
great impact on Hebrew literature were, however, written af- 
ter World War 1. 


The Mandate Period (1917-1948) 

The upheavals which racked Russian Jewry in the wake of 
World War 1 and the Russian Revolution all but spelled the end 
of the Hebrew literary center in Russia. Following the revo- 
lution there was some attempt to start a Communist Hebrew 
literature in Russia but Hebrew was soon declared a counter- 
revolutionary language. Hebrew publications were banned, 
and many Hebrew writers, including Bialik, were thrown into 
prison. At the request of Maxim *Gorki, Lenin ordered their 
release. For a few years the exiled writers established a center 
in Berlin. In Poland and Lithuania a few writers maintained 
small subcenters. Some also migrated to New York where 
they reinforced the already existing U.S. Hebrew press (Ha- 
Toren and later Hadoar) and maintained a small center (see 
below, Hebrew Literature in the U.S.). But a seemingly inevi- 
table process was propelling the majority of Hebrew writers 
to Palestine. 
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The pioneers of the Second Aliyah had begun to develop 
an indigenous Palestinian literature - the so-called “Erez Israel 
genre.” Their numbers, however, were small and they remained 
an annex of the European center. With the destruction of the 
old center, the Hebrew writers of Palestine came into their 
own. Bialik arrived in Tel Aviv in 1924 and shortly thereafter 
organized the Dvir Publishing House and the Hebrew Writers 
Association, and became the undisputed leader of the literary 
community. However, his contact with the new homeland left 
little impact upon his writing and the little poetry he wrote 
in the last decade of his life, which he spent in Palestine, was 
generally in the mode of his Odessa period. The writers of 
the Second Aliyah and the older immigrant authors who ar- 
rived after World War 1 formed a cohesive community. The 
younger writers of the Third Aliyah (1920-24) soon, however, 
began to question their literary leadership and gave expres- 
sion to the radical changes in the social, political, and literary 
views which grew out of the trauma of World War 1 and the 
Russian Revolution. 

Politically and socially, the younger writers were far more 
radical than their elders. While their Zionist commitment led 
them to reject the Leninist denial of Jewish nationalism (at 
least in the Zionist sense), they embraced the socialist ideal 
and its call for a radical change of the class structure of Jew- 
ish society. Whether Marxists or voluntarist socialists, they 
dreamt of a new social order often in terms of farm or city 
communes. Almost all of them were halutzim who had come 
to build a new society. The Ukrainian pogroms and the general 
breakup of their home communities in Russia found expres- 
sion in a somber pessimism which often led them to question 
the ideology they had embraced. Their youthful exuberance 
and a leap of faith which grew out of the camaraderie of fellow 
halutzim, however, redeemed their idealism. Yizhak *Lam- 
dan’s poem Massadah (1927), for all its expressionist rhetoric, 
is an honest document of the period. 


POETRY. From a literary point of view, the well-rounded, 
learned phrasing of Bialik’s school and its preoccupation with 
classical structure and clarity of expression was hardly in con- 
sonance with the mood of the younger writers and of Euro- 
pean letters. Russian revolutionary writers had broken with 
classicism: the rhythms and wild images of poets like Alek- 
sandr Blok and Sergei Esenin more aptly expressed the psy- 
chological world of these younger writers. At the same time, 
the new poetic diction of the Russian symbolists, the acmeists, 
and the German neoromantics (Stefan George, Rainer Ma- 
ria Rilke, and Hugo von Hoffmannsthal) also left its mark 
on Hebrew poetry. The latter trends made their appearance 
in such poets as Avraham ben Yizhak *Sonne, David *Vogel, 
and Yehudah *Karni. 

The new literary views found expression in Ketuvim, 
a magazine founded by the Hebrew Writers Association in 
1926, but soon taken over by the younger generation. Under 
the editorship of Eliezer *Steinman, who was soon joined 
by the poet Abraham *Shlonsky, it became the organ of the 
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modernist group and disassociated itself from the sponsor- 
ship of its founders. Among the new writers who published 
in Ketuvim were: Yaakov *Horowitz, Yizhak Norman, Yisrael 
*Zmora, and later Nathan *Alterman, Lea *Goldberg, and 
Ezra *Sussman. 

Abraham Shlonsky, Nathan Alterman, Uri Zevi Green- 
berg, and Lea Goldberg were the leading poets of the Pales- 
tinian period. From the very beginning of his career Shlonsky 
was the staunch advocate of modernism. As coeditor of Ketu- 
vim, and the editor of Turim (1933-38), he openly challenged 
Bialik’s literary authority, calling for a modern, individualistic, 
“de-theologized” Hebrew poetry and rejecting both the “logi- 
cal” rationalist poetry of Bialik’s school as well as its collec- 
tive-nationalist orientation. He demanded the acceptance of 
spoken Hebrew and even slang usage as a legitimate form of 
poetic diction. Under the influence of the Russian revolution- 
ary poets, Blok, Esenin, Mayakovski, and the French symbol- 
ists (Shlonsky lived in Paris between 1924 and 1925), he wrote 
poems which gave expression to the ennui and despair of his 
generation, particularly of the Jew who has suffered so much 
from war, revolution, and pogroms. “Devai” (1923-24), the 
title poem of his first volume of verse, is a long symbol-laden 
poem which takes up the malaise and the horror of modern 
secularized urban life and offers little hope for the future. In 
other poems Shlonsky returns again and again to the sheltered 
world of childhood, contrasting it with the lonely, desperate 
life of the halutz torn between his dream of rebirth and the 
reality of his pioneering hardships (“Le-Abba Imma” (1927), 
Ba-Galgal (1927)). In his later works these themes receive a 
more mature treatment; Shlonsky somehow strikes a balance 
between the low-key symbolist influences and the more bla- 
tant surrealistic and even expressionist imagery. His urban 
hell now also embraces the fascist threat. At the same time, he 
continuously harks back to the primordial themes of soil and 
agriculture with their blessings of fertility and security. 

Nathan Alterman and Lea Goldberg may be considered 
Shlonsky’s disciples. Both were discovered by him and he en- 
couraged their writing during their crucial years as beginners. 
Alterman continued and extended Shlonsky’s experiments 
with new rhythms and the syntax of the spoken idiom. Simul- 
taneous with his serious poetry, he wrote light verse not only 
for the musical comedy theaters which staged political satires 
and enjoyed popularity in the 1920s and 1930s, but especially 
for his weekly verse column Ha-Tur ha-Shevi’ii (“The Seventh 
Column”), which enjoyed great popularity during the struggle 
against the British. From a stylistic point of view these media 
enabled him to develop a saucy, slangy diction. In retrospect, 
like Shlonsky, he did not stray too far from classical Hebrew, 
perhaps because in the 1920s and 1930s a literal language was 
needed to fill the lacuna left by the yet inadequate spoken 
tongue. Alterman’s serious poetry was punctuated with wild 
expressionist metaphors and slangy or slang-like neologism. 
At his best he produced a score of impressive modernist po- 
ems which in their day had a major impact on the works of 
his younger contemporaries. Many of his poems have a bal- 
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lad-like quality and have as themes: the love and death motifs 
of the romantic agony with the recurring figure of the dead 
lover returning to haunt his living mate; the poet as a wander- 
ing troubadour for whom the world is an inn; the urban en- 
nui of the European city dweller; The raw vitality of Tel Aviv 
in which the new city is projected against a background of the 
horror of the European catastrophe and the desperate hope of 
the reborn homeland. 

Lea Goldberg was influenced by the Russian acmeists 
and the symbolist German poets. She shunned the verbal 
extravagance of the expressionist, preferring calmer tones. 
Like the acmeists, she aimed at simple conversational diction 
and gave preference to more conventional poetic forms. Her 
themes were modern, however, and her verse expresses the 
sad wisdom of an urbane and mature artist who, despite her 
sophistication, was able to experience and give voice to the 
miracle of the poetry which lies behind the ordinary phenom- 
ena of nature and life. 

Perhaps the most talented poet of the age, and far less 
accessible to schematic definition, is Uri Zevi Greenberg. Un- 
like his contemporaries, Greenberg rejected the humanist so- 
cialist ideologies of his contemporaries, positing bold gigantic 
strokes, a mystic, anti-rational, and quasi-racial conception of 
the destiny of the Jewish people. He draws the Jew with bold 
gigantic strokes, a God-elected figure living outside history. 
His tragedy grows out of his great refusal to fulfill his historic 
destiny as the bearer of the holy seed. European civilization is 
a satanic fraud which beguiles him and leads to his massacre. 
Only by accepting his historic vocation with all the horror and 
the glory its fulfillment calls into being will the Jew survive. 
From a formal point of view Greenberg's rejection of Europe 
leads him to seek poetic forms and cadences which are his- 
torically Jewish. His language and metaphors are drawn not 
only from biblical sources but also from later Hebrew litera- 
ture, frequently from the Kabbalah. Although he is also ca- 
pable of writing terse lyrical verse, he prefers the expressive 
cadences of biblical rhetoric. He, himself, acknowledges his 
stylistic debt to Walt Whitman. 

In his poetry Shin *Shalom wedded a strong national- 
ist commitment with a mystical individualistic experience 
which often showed a deep psychoanalytic insight into the 
world of the self. The increasing momentum of his national- 
ist enthusiasm in his later poetry overshadows his personal 
experience and much of his lyrical force is lost. Yonathan *Ra- 
tosh successfully endeavors to give formal expression to the 
cult of Canaanite primitivism and paganism whose first signs 
appear in the prose of Frischmann and the poetry of Tcher- 
nichowsky. Ratosh strove to revive ancient poetic forms and 
metaphors by reconstructing mythical remnants preserved in 
biblical narratives and by drawing upon ancient Ugaritic po- 
etry. Ratosh’s preoccupation with Canaanite myth is related 
to his Canaanite political ideology that views Israel as a new 
nation which is no longer Jewish and must reintegrate itself 
into the Middle Eastern culture of the Fertile Crescent. This 
he believes can be done by picking up those strands of ancient 
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Near Eastern myths which were abandoned after the Jews for- 
sook the Middle East and became Europeans. 


PROSE. ‘The two leading prose writers of the period are S.Y. 
Agnon and Hayyim *Hazaz. Agnon’s literary achievement is 
second only to Bailik’s and his work encompasses large areas 
of the Jewish experience: Jewish Galicia of the remote past; 
the Galicia of his childhood; the Palestine of the Second Ali- 
yah; the Jerusalem of the older traditionalistic settlement; 
Austria, Germany, and Galicia of the interbellum period; and 
Jerusalem of the British Mandate. His career marks the high 
point of the Polish-Galician strain in modern Hebrew litera- 
ture with its stress on the emotional and nonrational experi- 
ence of its protagonists. The influence of hasidic and Jewish 
pietistic folk literature are integrated in Agnon with the psy- 
chological, symbolistic, and existential mode of Scandina- 
vian and Austro-Hungarian literature. His style is based, in 
the main, on the rabbinic-hasidic prose of the period imme- 
diately preceding the development of modern Hebrew but it 
also owes much to such early Galician Hebrew writers as Me- 
nahem Mendel Levin (Lefin) and Josef Perl and in its biblical 
tone (Bi-Demi Yamehah (“In the Prime of Life”) for example) 
even to Erter. To the contemporary Hebrew reader it has a 
manneristic obsolescence deliberately reinforced by the Yid- 
dish spelling of certain European words (zuker instead of the 
accepted sukar or kahve instead of kafe). Some critics see in 
his style an attempt to point up the paradox of writing mod- 
ernistic stories in an ancient sacred tongue. Others explain it 
as an attempt to preserve the flavor of the Yiddish idiom used 
by many of his characters in his Galician stories. 

Agnon’s novels are landmarks in modern Hebrew litera- 
ture. Hakhnasat Kallah (second rev. 1929; Bridal Canopy, 1937) 
is an attempt to depict the spiritual world of 18-century Gali- 
cian Jewry. From a structural point of view Agnon develops an 
indigenous Jewish literary form built around cyclical motifs 
drawn from pietistic literature (marriage, hospitality, wander- 
ing, etc.). It is essentially a character novel, and the hero R. 
Yidel is a quixotic personality who confronts life with a world 
view which is nurtured in the past. Traditional folk themes, 
the treasure and the cock, are imbued with modern symbolic 
significance. Oreah Nata Lalun (“A Guest for the Night,” 
1939), Agnon’s attempt to describe the decline of East Euro- 
pean Jewry after World War 1, has for its hero a hesitant Pal- 
estinian Jew who returns to his native Galicia to seek the key 
to the forsaken synagogue. He is confounded by the realiza- 
tion that after the key turned up, it is he alone who is charged 
with the responsibility of keeping the synagogue open. Temol 
Shilshom (“The Days Before,” 1945), probably the best modern 
Hebrew novel, is set in Ottoman Palestine and is a tale of two 
cities - Jaffa (Tel Aviv), symbolizing the new secular yishuv, 
and Jerusalem, representing the traditional Holy Land. Isaac 
Kummer (“he who comes” or “grief and sorrow”) is torn be- 
tween the two civilizations; unable to orientate himself toward 
either, he goes mad. The story within the story, that of Balak 
the dog, is one of the profoundest animal symbolistic fables in 
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world literature. Agnon’s use of fable (also the cock in Hakh- 
nasat Kallah) has its roots in medieval Jewish literature and in 
early modern Hebrew literature (Erter and later in Mendele’s 
“Susati”; “The Nag”). Agnon’s range is wide and varied. Side 
by side with his pietistic fiction, there are modern existential 
love stories, such as: Panim Aherot (“Metamorphosis”), Givat 
ha-Hol, Ha-Rofe u-Gerushato (“The Doctor and his Divor- 
cee”), and his posthumously published Shirah (1971). They are 
all animated by a profound understanding of the existential 
tragedy of modern man. Hayyim Hazaz’s realism harks back 
to the Odessa school but is relieved by a penchant for the gro- 
tesque. His early works describe the milieu of Ukrainian Jewry 
during the period of the Russian Revolution (Pirkei Mahpe- 
khah (“Chapters of the Revolution”) and Shemuel Frankfurter). 
Ukraine at the brink of the revolution forms the background 
of Be-Yishuv shel Yaar (“Forest Settlement”). After his migra- 
tion to Palestine, Hazaz shifted to halutzic themes and later to 
the depiction of the life of Israel’s Yemenite Jews both in Israel 
(Ha-Yoshevet ba-Gannim and Mori Sa’id) and in Yemen before 
their migration (Ya’ish). Central to Hazaz’s works is his insis- 
tence that Jewish redemption (Messianism and later Zionism) 
was not realized because the Diaspora Jew and Diaspora Ju- 
daism lacked the courage to risk everything for its fulfillment. 
Some of his characters also express the belief that redemption 
means the end of Judaism, others declare Zionism to be the 
negation of Diaspora Judaism: Ha-Derashah (“The Sermon”) 
and Be-Kez ha-Yamim (“At the End of Days”), a play set in 
Poland during the time of Shabbetai Zevi (stories of Hazaz in 
Kol Kitvei Hayyim Hazaz, 1968). Like Agnon’s, Hazaz’s style is 
literary and its vocabulary and syntax differ from contempo- 
rary Israeli Hebrew. Unlike Agnon, he prefers the mishnaic, 
talmudic style developed by the Odessans which he, however, 
stamped with his own mark. To convey the speech of his vari- 
ous characters, he distorts his Hebrew, “Ukrainizing” it to re- 
cord the speech of Ukrainian peasants, or Arabicizing it to 
convey that of Yemenite Jews. 

Other leading prose writers of the Mandate period are 
Yehuda *Burla, one of the early modern writers of Sephardi 
descent, who wrote stories depicting Sephardi life in his na- 
tive Jerusalem and in the Middle East; Asher Barash, a pro- 
lific short-story writer and novelist who wrote of Jewish life 
in his native Galicia and in Palestine; Devorah Baron whose 
short stories sensitively describe life in her native Belorussia; 
Gershon *Shofman whose psychological-lyrical short stories 
and sketches are an original type of narrative. 


[Ezra Spicehandler] 


WOMEN’S WRITING 


The Genesis of Women’s Hebrew Literature 

Only recently has it become known that the history of wom- 
en’s writing in Hebrew literature starts in the mid-19‘ cen- 
tury, during the Haskalah period. Hitherto, it was generally 
assumed that as a result of women’s ignorance of Hebrew and 
the canonical texts, the Hebrew Haskalah was a male move- 
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ment. The very few women who dared to compose poetry or 
fiction were never considered to have initiated women’s liter- 
ature. That picture has changed as a result of the discovery of 
Hebrew writings by some 25 women in manuscript archives 
and Hebrew-language literary periodicals of the Haskalah 
period. The few known women writers now appear to have 
been part of a wider phenomenon. Even in this early period, 
several others not only read Hebrew but also put their knowl- 
edge of the language, their ability to express themselves, and 
their creativity to active use in writing. 

Women gained a significant place in Hebrew enlighten- 
ment circles only in the latter half of the 19" century, mainly 
in Russia and Lithuania. Most of them expressed themselves 
in non-literary genres: various kinds of correspondence, so- 
cial essays, and translations (of which the best known example 
is Miriam Markel-Mosessohn’s Hebrew translation of a Ger- 
man-language work of history, which she called Ha-Yehudim 
be-Angliyah, 1869). 

The only extant complete archive of a woman's corre- 
spondence is that of Miriam Markel-Mosessohn (1839-1920). 
However, other letters have survived in men’s archives, such as 
those of Judah Leib Gordon (which contains letters by Rivka 
Rottner, Sheyne Wolf, Sarah Shapira, Nehama Feinstein, and 
others), Dr. Judah Loeb Landau, Perez Smolenskin, and Sh- 
neur Sachs. Other letters (for example by Sarah Cohen Nev- 
insky, Bertha Kreidman, and Shifra Alchin) were published 
in Hebrew Haskalah periodicals or collections of correspon- 
dence. Most of the letters demonstrate an excellent knowledge 
of Hebrew and a strong commitment to Haskalah ideas. 

Another way in which maskilot sought to participate in 
maskilic creative endeavor was to publish feminine social es- 
says in Haskalah Hebrew periodicals. Some of these essays 
(for example Sara Feiga Foner Meinkin’s “Ha-Aviv,” 1876, and 
Marka Altschuler’s “Thoughts on the Ninth of Av, My Birth- 
day,’ 1880) focused on conventional maskilic “male” ideologi- 
cal themes. Others (like Taube Segal’s “The Woman Question,” 
1879) expressed specifically female protests and a demand to 
improve girls’ education. 

Prior to the end of the Haskalah period, very few women 
published conventional literary works; we know of only three 
poets and one significant prose writer. Two of the poets wrote 
only two poems each: Hanna Blume Sulz of Vilna (“The Play,” 
1882, and “The Valley of Revelation,” 1883) and Sara Shapira 
(“Remember the One Caught by a Horn,’ 1886, and “Zion, 
1888). These poems display good knowledge of Hebrew and 
familiarity with canonical texts and Haskalah poetry. How- 
ever, Sulz’s poems are an example of the woman poet’s failure 
when she surrendered to the masculine tastes of the time, los- 
ing her feminine authenticity. Shapira’s poems are more au- 
thentic and therefore more successful, but her writing never 
developed into mature poetry. 

A first poetic expression in Hebrew of the woman's world 
and her problems may be found in the writings of the Jew- 
ish-Italian poet Rachel *Morpurgo (1790-1879), whose works 
were collected in book form only after her death (Rachel’s Or- 
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gan, 1890). Morpurgo’s main achievements are in her poems 
of personal contemplation (including “See, This Is New,’ “La- 
ment of My Soul,” “Why, Lord, So Many Cries,” “O Troubled 
Valley,’ “Until I Am Old”). A careful reading of these poems 
reveals a hidden, subtle level of significance, formed by the 
contrast between the canonical texts to which the poem refers 
and the poem itself. At this level we hear the voice of a woman 
describing her suffering and protesting her inferior status in 
Jewish society and culture. 

Only one woman dared to write novels during the 1880s, 
Sarah Feiga Foner Meinkin, who published four Hebrew 
books, three of them works of fiction: A Righteous Love, or 
‘The Pursued Family (first volume 1881; the second was never 
published) The Treachery of Traitors (1891), and a children’s di- 
dactic story, Childrens Way or A Story From Jerusalem (1886). 
The fourth book was her memoirs (Memories of My Childhood, 
or A Memoir of Dvinsk, 1903). A Righteous Love is the first He- 
brew novel by a woman. Although it seems merely to imitate 
male Haskalah novel-writing conventions, the author did not 
abandon her authentic female voice (from which she retreats 
in her later works). It comes out in the lively, persuasive, and 
colorful descriptions of the character and world of the heroine, 
Finnalia, her relationships (especially with other women), and 
her domestic life. Feminist criticism of her society also finds 
expression: When describing arranged marriages in Galicia, 
the narrator critically comments on fathers who use their 
daughters for business deals, “like horses and donkeys.” 

Sarah Feiga Foner Meinkin, however, was a unique phe- 
nomenon in her own times. Further Hebrew short stories by 
women were not published in Russia until the first decade of 
the 20" century. Thus, in 1902 the first stories by Devorah 
*Baron appeared in Hamelitz and in 1909 a small collection of 
short stories (Kovez Ziyyurim) by Chava Shapira (1871-1943) 
was published. Both writers (Shapira wrote only a few more 
stories but Baron became a dominant writer) centered their 
stories around women’s lives and thus mark the beginning of 
conscious female writing within a tradition of Hebrew wom- 
ens writing. 

[Tova Cohen (2"4 ed.)] 


Women’s Prose Writing in the Period of the Yishuv 
(1882-1948) 

From the very outset of the Zionist settlement movement, at 
the end of the 19" and the beginning of the 20' centuries, a 
smattering of writings by women, setting out their own vi- 
sion of Erez Israel, can be seen in the pages of the Hebrew- 
language periodicals of the time. In the Jewish communities 
of Europe, despite the increasing acquisition of culture and 
learning by women, very few of them had made so bold as to 
make their writings public. A woman writer was seen as de- 
viating from accepted social norms, compromising the natu- 
ral occupations of women as homemakers and mothers, and 
invading, by way of her creative activity, a realm that was re- 
served exclusively for men. Those women who nevertheless 
had the courage to publish their writings were received with 
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derision and criticism so harsh as to deter others (see Sarah 
Feiga Foner Meinkin). However, things were different in Erez 
Israel. Here, too, the creative efforts of women writers were ei- 
ther roundly criticized or ignored, but this no longer put them 
off writing. To be sure, if the Zionist revolution, particularly 
in its socialist stripe, had declared its pioneering endeavor to 
be an equal partnership of men and women, it had retreated 
from this declaration on the practical level from the moment 
the settlement effort got underway. In keeping with the tra- 
ditional conceptions characteristic of the Diaspora, women 
were kept in the margins of public and nationalist activity 
and were expected to serve as “helpmeets” rather than equal 
partners in the leadership of the yishuv. However, the women 
did not keep quiet. Unlike their Diaspora predecessors, they 
were cognizant of their roles and contributions in advancing 
the Zionist endeavor, and they set out to fight for their right- 
ful place in both the public and the literary arenas. For the 
women who took part in that endeavor, as settlers, laborers, or 
pioneers, the national revival was also a women’s revival, and 
so also a women's literary revival. Women insisted on making 
their voices heard in the male-dominated public sphere of the 
yishuv and on continuing to publish their creative work, even 
if they met with rejection. 

On the other hand, a perusal of anthologies, historiog- 
raphies, and Hebrew literary studies concerned with the pe- 
riod of the yishuv reveals very little in the way of prose writing 
by women. Their literary output, it would seem, was largely 
confined to poetry, including that of *Rahel Blaustein, Esther 
Raab, Lea *Goldberg, Elisheva Bichovsky, Anda Pinkerfeld- 
*Amir, and others. These poets, too, never received the support 
and encouragement they deserved from contemporary male 
poets and critics, but their poems nevertheless made their way 
into the public consciousness and became an inseparable part 
of the literary repertoire of the period. This fortune was not 
shared by the women prose writers, notwithstanding their lit- 
erary productivity, which enriched the Hebrew bookshelf with 
dozens of novels, novellas, short stories, plays, stories for chil- 
dren and young adults, non-fictional works, essays, memoirs, 
and biographies. Only the fiction of Devorah Baron attracted 
the interest of literary critics and scholars. Baron’s works cer- 
tainly were outstanding in their aesthetic quality, but the ex- 
clusive focus upon them gave rise to the unfounded historio- 
graphical thesis that there was nothing much in the way of 
women’s prose writing from Devorah Baron until Amalia *Ka- 
hana-Carmon, who began publishing her work in the 1950s. 
The impression was of a void during the period of the yishuv 
that began to be filled only in the early period of the state. 

Who were the “unknown” women prose writers, and 
what did they write? They began arriving in Erez Israel with 
the first waves of settlers, with aspirations not only to give 
vent to their creative impulses but first and foremost to fulfill 
their Zionist, or socialist-Zionist, commitment to building the 
Jewish national homeland. They were working women - their 
writing always emerged as a secondary occupation - who 
engaged in public and ideological activity within the rural 
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or urban frameworks in which they lived: in the kibbutzim 
(Emma Levine Talmi, Ruhamah Hazanov, Rivkah Gurfein, 
Yehudit Mensch); in the moshavot (Yehudit Harari, Shosha- 
nah Shababo); in Jerusalem (Shulamit Kelugai); and in Tel 
Aviv (Rachel Feingenberg, Shoshanah Sherira). Some of them 
started out in rural communities and later moved on to the 
city (Batyah Kahana, Sarah Gluzman, Rivkah Alper). In the 
rural settings, they were usually employed in agriculture or in 
education, while in the cities, aside from school and kinder- 
garten teaching (Shulamit Flaum, Sarah Levy), they worked as 
journalists (Bracha Habas, Shoshanah Sherira, Miriam Tal), in 
the theater (Miriam Bernstein Cohen), or as laborers (Rachel 
Adiv and Pnina Caspi were factory workers). Devorah Baron 
was the only woman writer of the period to devote all her time 
to writing, after becoming a recluse in her home, which she 
did not leave for over 30 years (1922-56). 

Taken together, these writers do not present a uniform ty- 
pological visage; rather, they represented a multicultural cross- 
section of the various sectors of the yishuv. If most of them 
were secular, there were those who were religiously observant 
(Malka Shapira); and if the majority originated in Eastern 
Europe, there were those who hailed from Western Europe 
(Hannah Trager) and several from the Yemenite (Sarah Levy, 
Yonah Wahab) and Sephardi (Shoshanah Shababo) commu- 
nities. Politically, they belonged to several different streams 
in the Zionist movement, some to the labor sector (Rivkah 
Alper belonged to the moderate wing, Emma Levine Talmi 
to the radicals), and some to the “civil” sector (Ira Yan, Shosha- 
nah Sherira). Most were new immigrants, but a few were 
born in the country (Hannah Lunz Bolotin, Shoshanah 
Shababo). 

The women prose writers of the yishuv can be grouped 
into three generations. Those of the first generation, born in 
the second half of the 19» century, immigrated to Erez Israel 
with the first and second aliyot, in the years immediately be- 
fore and after the turn of the 20" century, and began publish- 
ing their works from this period onward (Nehamah Pukh- 
achevsky, Hemdah *Ben-Yehuda, Devorah Baron). Those of 
the second generation, born in the first decade of the 20" cen- 
tury, immigrated to the country and began publishing their 
works in the period between the two world wars (1918-1939 - 
Batyah Kahana, Rivkah Gurfein, and the native-born Shosha- 
nah Shababo). Those of the third generation, born during the 
second two decades of the 20'" century and brought to the 
country as young children, grew up for all intents and pur- 
poses as native Israelis (Sarah Gluzman, Pnina Caspi, Shosha- 
nah Sherira, Yehudit Hendel) and began publishing their 
works in the 1930s and 1940s. 

This diverse community of writers naturally produced 
a spectrum of women’s narratives that varied in their social, 
political, and cultural perspectives. The plots ranged around 
two principal foci: (1) women’s experience qua women: their 
self-awareness, motherhood, male-female relations, sexuality, 
relationships among women, the exploitation and oppression 
of women, and so on; and (2) women’s experience as a func- 
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tion of their situation in Erez Israel: their encounter with the 
land, the transition from conservative ways of living to freer 
ones, the absence of the older generation, women’s isolation 
within the “united” collective, their struggle for a place in pub- 
lic life, their critique of the masculine character of the Zionist 
endeavor, and so on. These women’s themes contributed to the 
creation of a unique female narrative, an integral part of which 
was a female version of the national narrative that had a dis- 
tinctly different character from the dominant masculine one. 
If the latter was one of dramatic struggle, danger, and heroic 
death, the female narrative was one of gray, ongoing struggle 
for survival. If the masculine national narrative presented it- 
self as the collective subject, giving every plot the power of a 
statement of historic vision, the female national narrative fo- 
cused on the private and the everyday, which it treated in a 
restrained but critical tone. 

A further distinctive quality of the female narrative was 
the presence, to varying degrees, of critical “feminist” ten- 
dencies. From the very outset of women’s prose writing in 
the yishuv, two principal feminist positions may be discerned 
in it: a constructivist trend, trail-blazed by Hemdah Ben-Ye- 
huda, and a melancholic one, whose first representative was 
Nehamah Pukhachevsky. According to the constructivist 
stance, women were destined, with time, to emerge from their 
marginal position in the society of the yishuv. Their increasing 
acquisition of learning and culture, particularly their reedu- 
cation to Hebrew culture and national consciousness, would 
surely advance their equality and centrality in the evolving 
national community. Ben- Yehuda spoke primarily of the cen- 
trality of women as mothers in constructing the new genera- 
tion and emphasized how the quality of their mothering con- 
ditioned that of the entire nation. This optimistic feminism 
emerged in a variety of fictional narratives in which alterna- 
tives to the conventional portrayal of women posed models 
of strong-willed, self-confident women, able to stand their 
ground against patriarchal men (as in the works of Batyah 
Kahana, Sarah Gluzman, and Shoshanah Sherira). 

The melancholic position took the shape of a more criti- 
cal type of feminism. It excoriated the masculine Zionist ac- 
tivity that in practice replicated all the ills of the past, so that 
instead of realizing the liberal-nationalist rebirth of the people 
and of humanity, it rebuilt a reactionary society characterized 
by overweening hegemonies, new class hierarchies, and indif- 
ference to the weaker members of society, such as laborers, 
members of the Oriental Jewish communities, “others,” and, 
of course, women. The writers who took this position sought 
to recount, from the perspective of women, the national nar- 
rative of those who stood in the margins of Zionism and the 
society it was creating and to expose the oppressive situation 
in which they found themselves. However, this critical protest 
was not voiced aggressively or stridently. On the contrary; it 
was muted and introverted, fluctuating between anguish and 
melancholy in a kind of drawn-out lament (as may be seen 
in the works of Ruhamah Hazanov, Pnina Caspi, Yehudit 
Mensch, and Miriam Tal). 
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These and other features led to the coalescence of a fe- 
male meta-poetics. Although the writers emerged from dif- 
ferent sectors and were informed by different ideological 
and literary worldviews, they may be seen as belonging to an 
“jmagined community” - one that worked and created, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, according to a shared meta-poet- 
ics with several distinctive qualities. (1) Unlike contemporary 
male writers, who devoted little space to representations of 
women in their pioneering narratives, the women writers com- 
pleted the missing half of the map by filling that void with their 
own creations. Moreover, they endowed women in the yishuv 
with a more powerful presence, allowed them to articulate 
themselves, and gave voice to all those representations of silent 
or silenced women. (2) Prose-writing in the yishuv devoted 
much discussion to the development of the “new Hebrew,’ 
while continuing to represent the “Hebrew woman” according 
to men’s traditional conceptions, represented by just two ar- 
chetypal contrasts: that between Eve and the she-demon Lilith, 
and that between the lover and the wife-mother. But women’s 
prose was different; it endeavored to mold a new woman with 
a female Israeli character, in possession of a female Hebrew 
culture (anticipating the appearance of the native-born sabra). 
(3) The “literature of the homeland,’ as written by men, de- 
veloped two primary genres: novels on the theme of settling 
the land, and documentary novels. Women writers, too, dealt 
in their own way with these genres, but they narrated them 
along the lines of romance, or “national romance,” interweav- 
ing them with elements of legend and fantasy. 

It is perhaps because of these gendered differences in 
poetics that the male literary community showed little un- 
derstanding for and interest in women’s prose, to the point 
of excluding and banishing it from the collective memory. 
That exclusion was not entirely all-encompassing; here and 
there a few male writers and critics encouraged women writ- 
ers, particular in the early stages of their careers. Thus, Joseph 
Klausner read and commented upon the writings of Batyah 
Kahana; Yitzhak Lamdan, editor of the literary periodical 
Gilyonot, published the work of Shoshanah Sherira; Avigdor 
Hameiri facilitated the publication of Miriam Tal’s first book; 
and Asher Barash, as editor of the Mitzpeh publishing house, 
published works by Rivkah Alper, Shoshanah Shababo, and 
Miriam Bernstein Cohen. However, this kind of partial, fleet- 
ing recognition did not lead to the public embrace of their 
work, nor were women’s journals like Ha-Ishah (1926-29), 
Devar ha-Poelet (1934-70), and Olam ha-Ishah (1940-48) 
successful at keeping the women prose writers of the yishuv 
in the public eye. 

Only in the 1980s, when literary scholarship began to 
take an interest in feminist and gender theory and so also to 
take up the status of women writers as a topic of study, were 
these nearly forgotten writers rediscovered, as works by Yaf- 
fah Berlovitz, Orly Lubin, Avivah Ufaz, Tamar Hess, and oth- 
ers began restoring their writings to the collective memory of 
contemporary Israeli culture. 

[Yaffah Berlovitz (2"4 ed.)] 
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The year of the establishment of the State of Israel, 1948, is a 
convenient date to mark the onset of the Israel period of mod- 
ern Hebrew literature, although it actually began earlier. One 
of its leading literary figures, S. *Yizhar, published his first 
short story, Efrayim Hozer la-Aspeset, as early as 1938. Most 
of the younger generation of writers on the literary scene in 
1948 were either native Palestinians or had come to Pales- 
tine in their childhood. The few who came in their youth or 
later had been so deeply involved in Zionist or Hebrew youth 
movements in the Diaspora that they too were culturally Pal- 
estinians. Hebrew was the mother tongue of these writers or 
at least their childhood language. The earlier Palestinian gen- 
eration had by now forged a spoken language which had rid 
Hebrew of its somewhat pedantic character and the Hebrew 
of the new school was a natural language alive with collo- 
quialisms and the echoes of childhood speech. Born into the 
Palestinian landscape, the younger authors viewed it more re- 
alistically than the older generation with its tendency to ideal- 
ize the land of their Zionist dreams, on the one hand, and to 
recollect nostalgically the northern climes of their childhood 
on the other. For the new generation, the East European land- 
scape existed only in the memory of childhood stories which 
they had read or heard from their parents. The change of geo- 
graphic locus also affected their Hebrew style. The new secular 
Hebrew school de-emphasized rabbinic and medieval Hebrew 
studies and gave primacy to biblical and modern literature. 
The Hebrew of the new writers was more flexible than that 
of the older generation but not as learned. Yiddish language 
and literature hardly affected their style or choice of themes. 
While the older writers were generally influenced by Eastern 
or Central European literature, the new school, whose second 
language was usually English, was affected by British and, es- 
pecially, American literature. Moreover, unlike many of their 
predecessors, whose knowledge of a European literature was 
intimate and acquired in the country in which it was spoken, 
most Israel writers knew European literature through trans- 
lations or criticism in Hebrew. Many learned a European lan- 
guage only after they began to publish. 

The more “natural” approach of the Israel writers often 
expressed itself in its questioning of the Zionist-Socialist ide- 
ology of the parent generation. This trend was discernible in 
the earliest of their works. S. Yizhar in Efrayim Hozer la-As- 
peset questions the kibbutz ideology and whether it really 
succeeded in establishing an egalitarian society. Uri, the hero 
of M. *Shamir’s Hu Halakh ba-Sadot (“He Walked Through 
the Fields,” 1947), for all his sense of duty, is hardly represen- 
tative of the new type of Jew which the kibbutz movement 
apparently intended to produce. The ideology crisis and its 
subsequent existential anxiety, already dominant in post- 
World War 11 European literature, was delayed in the first 
phase of Israel literature by the struggle for national inde- 
pendence. 

Many of the younger writers were members of kibbut- 
zim and associated with various left-wing movements. They 
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served in the Palmah, the crack army units of the War of Lib- 
eration, and subscribed to a Socialist-Zionist ideology. During 
this early phase, they embraced Andrei Zhdanov’s doctrine of 
socialist realism which called upon writers to preach social- 
ism but at the same time point out aberrations within the sys- 
tem. They favored an ideological literature with its stress on 
the collective we rather than on the introspective I. But even 
in this early phase the rise of existential dissent is discern- 
ible. Poets like *Gilboa and *Gouri, for example, speak of the 
darker side of personal experience found already in their early 
“life affirming” period. 

By the 1950s the ideology crisis had set in: “Utopia” re- 
alized came to be seen as “utopia” lost. The enthusiasm of the 
War of Liberation and its victory gave way to the harsh reality 
of building the new state. Mass immigration, the unresolved 
conflict with the Arabs, the shift of Russian foreign policy, the 
necessity to compromise ideals in order that the state might 
survive militarily and economically, and the rise of career- 
ism tended to erode the utopian ideals of the soldier-writer. 
National independence and the creation of the state had not 
resolved all problems. During the national struggle egoisms 
had been harnessed, following it, they seemed to burst forth. 
After the War of Independence some of the idealism that had 
led to the creation of the state paled and people began to pur- 
sue their own private ends. On the literary scene, the writer, 
his finger on the pulse of the nation, aesthetically expressed 
what the man in the street unconsciously felt. He chose to no 
longer subordinate his talent to a national cause to which he 
had often in the past consciously sacrificed his originality. 
Writers began to question the possibility of any ideology ex- 
cept subjective expression of their inner world. The prose and 
poetry in the late 1950s therefore took on an individualistic, 
existentialist, and even surrealistic tone expressing the anxiet- 
ies of a generation disillusioned with ideologies. Their central 
theme is the alienation of modern man; their world that of the 
secularized, non-ideological urbanite. Rarely, except for their 
cultural or geographical context, does their writing deal with 
parochial Jewish topics. Yet, even when the Israel writer had 
rejected ideologies, he could not entirely escape the ethical 
imperatives of his Jewish tradition. Even before the Six-Day 
War his conscience had been disturbed by the Arab problem: 
the plight of the refugees whose solution could endanger the 
survival of the nation. After the war, which had come as a nat- 
ural consequence of a long-term conflict, while accepting its 
harsh reality, he was perturbed by the military atmosphere. 
Perhaps the crisis following the war had already shifted the 
pendulum back to ideology. 


Poetry 

The leading poets of the early Israel period, Haim Gouri, Amir 
Gilboa, Abba *Kovner, and T. *Carmi are connected in one 
way or another with the Palmah. Gouri’s early verse, Pirhei Esh 
(“Flowers of Fire,” 1949), perhaps more than any other poem, 
expresses the revolutionary Zionist ideology of his generation 
which “spoke in the first person plural” While throughout his 
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career he retained his commitment to his youthful ideology 
(this was reinforced by the experience of the Six-Day War) his 
later poetry took on a more personal tone. His anguish, how- 
ever, is often rooted in the lonely feeling of a man who has 
retained a truth that others have abandoned: “But I guard the 
walls of a city that died years ago.” Amir Gilboa, unlike Gouri, 
was born in Europe and his poetry, even during the earliest 
phases, is permeated by the tragedy of the Holocaust in which 
his family perished. Gilboa also confronted the horror of the 
Holocaust when as a soldier in the Jewish brigade he encoun- 
tered the remnants of European Jewry after World War 11. 
Breaking with the Shlonsky-Alterman tradition, he not only 
introduces his particular individual blend of traditional and 
colloquial elements but a surrealistic atmosphere pervaded 
by dream sequences and childish memories. In his later phase 
these characteristics became more pronounced and he added 
to them a remarkable experimentation with Hebrew sounds, 
extracting from them poetic implications. Abba Kovner, like 
Gilboa, is a product of the European Zionist left. Unlike Gil- 
boa, who had arrived in Erez Israel in 1937 and had experi- 
enced the Holocaust indirectly, Kovner was in Eastern Eu- 
rope during the Nazi period. He was the partisan leader of the 
Vilna ghetto and later became a high-ranking resistance com- 
mander. His is a modernist poetry in which he fuses themes 
of the national struggle and the anti-Nazi resistance with the 
personal tragedy of the partisan or Palmah fighter. Surrealistic 
symbols and visions which recur throughout his work project 
a complex image of the war and the Holocaust. 

T. Carmi, an American by birth, was one of the earliest 
new poets to draw upon modernist American and French 
techniques for his verse. (Simon Halkin had preceded him.) 
He combines a deep knowledge of European and American 
poetry with a mastery of traditional sources. Although his 
earliest volumes deal with “national” themes, the Holocaust, 
and the war even they, like his later works, have a subjective, 
existentialist perspective. In the 1950s he moved completely to 
a personal poetry which is intelligent, playful, and commands 
all the skills of the trade. 

The second phase of Israel poetry is dominated by the 
work of Yehudah *Amichai in which are integrated the author's 
German Jewish Orthodox heritage and his Erez Israel expe- 
rience (arrived in Palestine in 1936). His use of daily speech, 
irony, metaphysical metaphors, and existentialist Angst have 
become the hallmarks of much of the poetry written by his 
younger contemporaries, who freely acknowledge their debt 
to him. These younger writers formed a literary group called 
Akhshav (“Now”) which proclaimed the end of ideological 
poetry and broke with the Alterman-Shlonsky tradition. In 
later years Amichai personally disassociated himself from 
the group. Among the many talented poets of this genera- 
tion are Nathan *Zach, Tuvyah *Ruebner, Dan Pagis, David 
Avidan, Dalia *Ravikovitch, and David *Rokeah. At the same 
time, a new generation of poets began publishing; among the 
most promising are Meir Wieseltier, Mordecai Geldman, Yair 
Hourvitz, Aryeh Sivan, and Israel Pincas. 
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Prose 

The Palmah generation produced realistic literature dealing 
in the main with their kibbutz experience and with their ex- 
periences during the War of Liberation. Prominent among 
them is Moshe Shamir, who in his novel Hu Halakh ba-Sadot, 
a best seller set during the War of Liberation, gives a realis- 
tic description of a Palmah commander whose sense of duty 
seemed greater than his ideological commitment. Pirkei Elik 
(1952; With his Own Hands, 1970), a quasi-biographical work, 
is artistically the more interesting. Shamir’s historical novel 
Melekh Basar va-Dam (1954; A King of Flesh and Blood, 1958) 
was very popular, while his later works are somewhat more 
experimental and have not enjoyed the popularity of his ear- 
lier novels. 

S. Yizhar writes a more lyrical prose and his long novel 
Yemei Ziklag (“The Days of Ziklag,” 1958) is undoubtedly the 
most important novel of the Palmah generation. Despite its 
amorphous style, its lyrical repetitions, and its rather limited 
range of characterization, it expresses more than any other 
work the crisis of belief which shook the entire generation in 
the wake of the establishment of the State. S. Yizhar is one of 
the earliest authors who dealt honestly with the Arab ques- 
tion and expressed certain moral reservations with regard to 
handling the Arab refugee problem (“Ha-Shavui” “The Pris- 
oner,’ 1949) and “Sippur Hirbet Hizeh,’ 1949). 

Aharon *Megged began his literary career by writing 
seafaring short stories (Ruah Yamim, “Sea Wind, 1950) but 
turned to humor in his popular work Hedvah va-Ani (“Hed- 
vah and I;’ 1954) and later to existentialist short stories and 
novels, such as Yisrael Haverim (1955), Mikreh ha-Kesil (1960; 
Fortunes of a Fool, 1962); and Ha-Hai al ha-Met (“Living off 
the Dead,” 1965). His characters, foiled by their own human 
weaknesses, are unable to adhere to the ideals (humanist- 
Zionist-socialist value system) they advocate and are therefore 
in a constant state of conflict. 

Hanoch *Bartov, like Megged, depicts the challenge of 
the value system of the native Israeli confronted by a state he 
helped to create in which the new immigrants are not ideo- 
logically orientated and natives have become careerists: Ha- 
Heshbon ve-ha-Nefesh (“The Reckoning and the Soul,” 1953) 
and Shesh Kenafayim le-Ehad (“Each Has Six Wings,” 1954). 
He, too, writes about the Nazi catastrophe, as seen through 
the eyes of a Jewish Brigade soldier from Israel Pizei Bagrut 
(1965; The Brigade, 1968). In his novel Shel Mi Attah Yeled 
(“Whose Are You, Boy,” 1969), he returns to his childhood 
in Petah Tikvah. 

Poets like Amichai and Gouri have also written seri- 
ous fiction. Amichai’s Lo me-Akhshav Lo mi-Kan (“Not from 
Now nor Here,’ 1963), set in Jerusalem and in Germany, 
plumbs the Nazi Holocaust in an attempt to find meaning in 
it. He also wrote a volume of surrealist stories. Gouri’s Iskat 
ha-Shokolad (1965; The Chocolate Deal, 1968) approaches the 
Holocaust theme through the relationship of two refugees. Of 
the younger prose writers, the more significant are Amos Oz 
(1939- ), whose Mikhael Shelli (1968) also alludes to the Arab 
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problem; and Nissim *Aloni who writes brilliantly about his 
childhood in the Jaffa slums and is by far the most original 
Israel playwright. He combines a superb sense of the theater 
with a talent for the absurd. Benjamin *Tammuz writes nos- 
talgically about his childhood in Tel Aviv (Holot ha-Zahav, 
1950; Sands of Gold, 1953); he has published a trilogy which 
centers around a picaresque hero, Eliyakum. Avraham B. 
*Yehoshua, published three volumes of short stories: Mot ha- 
Zaken (“Death of the Old Man,’ 1963); Mul ha-Yearot (“Fac- 
ing the Forests,” 1968); and Tishah Sippurim (“Nine Stories,” 
1970); Three Days and a Child (1970) is a collection of five 
short stories. 

Aharon *Appelfeld delves into the inner world of his 
characters, who, like himself, are victims of the Holocaust. 
His central theme is the psychological residue of the Holo- 
caust experienced by the characters years later. Thus he ap- 
proaches the tragedy obliquely, writing in a lyrical prose which 
is simple, but freighted with nightmarish symbols. The deep 
religious mysticism which dominates Pinhas *Sadeh’s prose 
and poetry is not orthodox and at times takes on Christologi- 
cal overtones. Amaliah Cahana-Carmon’s sensitive short sto- 
ries deal with her childhood. 

[Ezra Spicehandler] 
The 1970s 
The 1970s marked the passing of most of the prolific writers 
of this generation: S.Y. *Agnon (d. 1970) and Hayyim *Hazaz 
(d. 1973), two outstanding writers of prose fiction, and Na- 
than *Alterman (d. 1970), Lea *Goldberg (d. 1970), and Abra- 
ham *Shlonsky (d. 1973), three eminent poets. Only Uri Zevi 
*Greenberg, in his eighties, continued to write his exceedingly 
powerful, expressionist-mystical verse until his death in 1981. 

Collected works of these authors appeared either shortly 
before or soon after their deaths. Most significant were the 
posthumously published works of Agnon, which were edited 
by his daughter, Emunah Yaron. These include the novels Shi- 
rah (1971), depicting Jerusalem's intellectual community of 
the 1930s and 1940s, and Be-Hanuto shel Mar Lublin (“In Mr. 
Lublin’s Shop,” 1974), set in Leipzig during World War 1, Ir U- 
Meloah (“A City and its Fullness”), a monumental portrayal 
of Agnon’s home town and for that matter of 1,000 years of 
Jewish life in Poland (1973), and Sofer, Sippur ve-Sefer (“Writer, 
Story and Book,’ 1978), a collection of traditional vignettes 
relating to the art of writing. Despite their sometimes incom- 
plete form, these works reinforce the generally accepted view 
that Agnon was the greatest fiction writer of modern Hebrew 
literature. 

Older poets, like Sh. *Shalom (Ki Panah ha- Yom - “The 
Day is Setting”; Shai Lavan - “White Gift 1974) and Avra- 
ham *Broides (Kol Od Odi - “While I Still Am”), continued 
to publish poetry whose very titles reflect their stage of life. 
Yehoshua Tan Pai (1975) and Yonatan *Ratosh (d. 1981), who 
30 years ago were looked upon as innovating trailblazers, pub- 
lished their collected works. Ezra *Sussman’s (d. 1973) reflec- 
tive prose poems Keshet Nisan (“April Rainbow,” 1976) were 
extolled by the critics. The collected verse of Simon *Halkin 
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appeared in 1977 (Shirim). Halkin has also rendered a learned 
translation of George Seferis’ early verse. Gabriel *Preil, the 
only Hebrew poet of distinction living in the United States 
who chronologically belongs to this generation, continued 
to create highly lyrical, subjective poetry. Ephraim *Broido’s 
long awaited translation of Shakespeare’s sonnets won criti- 
cal acclaim (1977). 

Writers associated with the “Generation of 1948,” such 
as Haim *Gouri, T. *Carmi, Abba *Kovner, and Amir *Gil- 
boa, were active. In Marot Gehazi (“Visions of Gehazi,” 1973), 
Gouri seemed to be reliving vicariously the fears, anxieties 
and the glory of the War of Independence in poems reflecting 
the Yom Kippur War. Carmi’s selected poems Davar Aher ap- 
peared in 1973. In Hitnazlut ha-Mehaber (“The Author’s Apol- 
ogy,’ 1974), he too reacts movingly to the trauma of the Yom 
Kippur War, and his El Erez Aheret (“To Another Land,’ 1977), 
contains highly sophisticated, ironic lyric poetry reflecting his 
two-year stay at Oxford. In Raziti Likhtov Siftei Yeshenim (“I 
Wish to Write Sleeping Lips,’ 1968) and Ayalah Eshlah Otakh 
(“Gazelle, I Dispatch You,” 1972). Amir Gilboa moved away 
from his originally surrealistic poetry to a more realistic and 
concrete world. There is a thinning out of metaphor, yet at the 
same time a dazzling display of aural experimentalism. With 
Moah (“Brain,’ 1975). Dan Pagis moved from a Rilkesque po- 
etry to a more economical and cerebral idiom. Ozer Rabin, 
a poet who writes comparatively few poems, produced an 
impressive volume of delicately meditative verse (Be-Terem 
Taavor, 1976). *Zelda surprised Israeli readers with moving 
religious poetry (Al Tirhak, “Do Not Go Far,’ 1975). 

Fiction writers were equally productive. Moshe *Shamir’s 
Yonah Be-Hazer Zarah (“Pigeon in a Strange Yard,’ 1975) is 
part of a trilogy written in a realistic vein which attempts to 
depict the saga of several generations of Israeli settlers. Aha- 
ron *Megged has made a more courageous effort to vary his 
themes and style. In Al Ezim ve-Avanim (“Just About Every- 
thing,” 1974), he tries to portray the ugly Israeli without the 
usual stereotyping. His anti-hero turns out be a frustrated 
human torn between the moral values he inherited from 
his Zionist past and a crass, almost self-destructive realism. 
Megged explores the theme of disillusionment with Zionist 
leaders rather than ideology in Mahberot Evyatar (“Evyatar’s 
Notebooks”). 

Benjamin Tammuz’s Requiem le-Naaman (“A Requiem 
for Naaman,” 1978) also deals with the failure of the Zionist 
dream to transform Jews into an earth-bound “normal” peo- 
ple. Like many contemporary novelists, Tammuz examines the 
naive ideals of the early settlers of Israel and the disillusion- 
ment of their descendants. 

Aharon *Appelfeld’s Badenheim, 1939 (English: Boston, 
1981) recaptures the eerie inevitability of the approaching Ho- 
locaust as viewed through the eyes of alienated middle-class 
Jews vacationing at an Austrian summer resort. His novel Tor 
ha-Pelaot (“The Time of Wonders,’ 1978) tells the story of an 
assimilated Austrian-Jewish family before, during and after 
the Nazi period. 
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Interesting is the *Seneds’ (Alexander and Yonat) ex- 
perimentation with new techniques of novel writing, influ- 
enced by the modern anti-novel writers like Natalie Serraut 
(Tandu — “Tandem; 1974). 


THE NEW WAVE. The New Wave is a term coined by the 
Israeli critic Gershon Shaked for the generation of prose writ- 
ers which began publishing in the late 1950s and the 1960s 
but is equally applicable to the poets of this period as well. 
The movement expressed itself not only in its rejection of the 
earlier Zionist Socialist certainties but in its proclaimed indif- 
ference toward all ideologies. In the words of Shimon Sand- 
bank, there was a “Withdrawal to a no man’s land of existen- 
tial angst.” The New Wave not only questioned the patriotic 
rhetoric which characterized some of the writing of the pre- 
State period, but called for a written idiom which was more 
concrete and closer to the spoken language. Their ideology was 
articulated in the avant garde magazines which were founded 
in the 1950s and 1960s, Li-Kerat (“Towards 1953-54), Akhshav 
(“Now,’ 1957-to date) and Yokhani (1961-67). 

Among the ideologists of the New Wave were the poet 
Nathan *Zach and the critic Gavriel Moked. Zach's iconoclas- 
tic criticism of poets like Alterman cleared the ground for the 
new poetry. Zach objected to Alterman’s strict and regular 
metrics and what he called his high-blown diction and advo- 
cated the writing of more concrete, low-key poetry. 

Zach, together with Yehuda *Amichai who chronologi- 
cally belong to the 1948 group, and David *Avidan, wrote po- 
etry which reflected the new poetics. When from time to time 
they had recourse to the phrasing of classical literature they 
would yank words and phrases out of their original context 
and give them an ironic twist. As is frequently the case the new 
style either influenced or was influenced by some of the more 
sensitive older poets such as Amir Gilboa and Abba Kovner. 
By the 1970s however, the poetry of the New Wave assumed 
an “after the battle” air. Nathan Zach almost ceased publishing 
poetry or criticism. Amichai appeared to be restating com- 
pletely what he already had said (Ve-lo al Menat Lizkor - “So as 
Not to Remember; 1971; and Meahorei Kol Zeh Mistater Osher 
Gadol - “Behind all This is Concealed Great Joy,’ 1974). David 
Avidan’s troubador pyrotechnics, previously permeated by an 
air of youthful exuberance, have lost their verve. 

The prose writers of the New Wave, on the other hand, 
played a leading role in Hebrew letters. A.B. *Yehoshua and 
Amos *Oz, whose short stories have been described by Hil- 
lel Barzel as meta-realistic, without entirely abandoning their 
symbolistic proclivities, moved closer to realism. This is evi- 
denced in Yehoshua’s bestselling novel Ha-Meahev (The Lover, 
1976) and in Oz’s Har ha-Ezah ha-Raah (‘The Hill of Evil Coun- 
sel, 1976). In The Lover the symbolic referents are less con- 
cealed. Although universal themes such as loss of innocence 
and aging underlie the story, it has specific Israeli- Zionist di- 
mensions. There is not only veiled criticism of the failure of 
the post-1948 society to realize the Zionist-socialist ideolo- 
gies of the past but an assertion of its inability to comprehend 
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the present in terms of any ideology. Amos Oz’s world is in 
a constant state of siege. The kibbutz, the fortified towns, are 
encircled by a primitive, vital and animal-like world which 
is ready to break in and destroy it. The state of siege is a hid- 
den allegory pointing to the condition of modern man. In 
the end it is not Jews against Arabs but the clash between the 
destructive vital forces of the ego breaking against the ethi- 
cal barriers of the id. In their quest for romantic fulfillment 
his female characters seem ready to surrender to the vitality 
of animal passion. 

Amalia *Kahana-Carmon’s work has greater affinity 
to that of the post-1948 generation. Her first collection of 
short stories appeared in 1966, Bi-Khefifah Ahat (“Under One 
Roof”), and includes stories written in the late 1950s. With 
her novel Ve-Yareah be-Emek Ayalon (“And the Moon in the 
Valley of Ayalon,” 1971) and her collection of three novellas, 
Sadot Magneti’im (“Magnetic Fields,” 1977), she emerged as 
one of Israel’s leading writers of fiction. Unlike Yehoshua and 
Oz, she uses a stream of consciousness technique influenced 
by Virginia Woolf. Kahana-Carmon’s handling of narrative 
time is not chronological but psychological. Her major theme 
is the impossibility of sustained human relations, since such 
relationship means a surrender of that independence which 
alone can redeem one from the tragedy of the human con- 
dition. In the best short story in her latest book Hadar ha- 
Hadashot (“News Room”), Kahana-Carmon’s style is elliptical, 
manneristic, elusive and freighted with all the ambivalences 
which mark an in-depth probing of the psychology of mod- 
ern men and women. 

Yizhak *Orpaz, like Amaliah Kahana-Carmon, belongs 
to the 1948 age group but his writing is closer to that of the 
New Wave. While his earlier stories still retain a great deal of 
the realism of the 1948 group, his writing moves toward the 
more elliptical, involuted style of the psychological school. 
This is increasingly apparent in his post Six-Day War novels. 
Masa Daniel (“Daniel’s Odyssey,’ 1969) describes how Daniel, 
a war-weary veteran, discovers the meaning of life through a 
mystical encounter with the well-springs of existence on an 
abandoned beach. His novel Bayit le-Adam Ehad (“A House 
for One,” 1975) is existentially religious in tone. 

In Sus Ez (Rockinghorse, 1973) Yoram Kaniuk continues 
to explore the alienated Israeli. His hero Aminadav Sus Ez, 
an emigré living in New York, returns to his native Tel Aviv 
in the wake of the Six-Day War and proposes to make a film 
about the Tel Aviv of his childhood as an uncommercial exer- 
cise in self-examination. Kaniuk is at his best when he evokes 
the Israel of the 1930s. His artistic control of the spoken idiom 
and his masterful use of the stream of consciousness technique 
place him among the more effective writers of his generation. 
His story concludes with an ironic note; the film was a com- 
mercial success. 

The achievement of the younger generation was mainly 
in poetry. The writers of prose have veered away from the 
fundamentally symbolist bias of their predecessors to a more 
realistic vein. Yitzhak Ben-Ner, in Shekiah Kafrit (“Village 
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Sunset,” 1976), and Y. Koren, in Levayah ba-Zohorayim (“Fu- 
neral at Noon,” 1976), set their stories in the more established 
communities of rural Israel. 

Revolting against the anti-romantic, new-criticism type 
of poetry of the New Wave, the younger poets strive for a more 
decorative idiom. In part they take their cue from Amir Gil- 
boa’s experiments with sound and syntax. Many evoke a per- 
sonal mythology in which beauty, music and free association 
are given free rein thus creating what Aharon Shabbetai called 
“the new sweet style,’ in which the logic of words gives way to 
the harmony of sound. Yair Hourvitz speaks of his preferring 
“sea time” to “land time.”* 

Yonah Wallach’s Shirah (“Poetry,’ 1976) tinkers with the 
subconscious mechanisms of feeling pushing boldly against 
the very borders which divide sanity from madness. In con- 
trast, Moshe Sartal takes up the apocalyptical, mystical ca- 
dences of Uri Zevi Greenberg in Basar al Gabei Gehalim ve- 
Shirim Aherim (“Meat Over the Coals & Other Poems,” 1976). 
Aharon Shabbetai’s Kibbutz (1974) was written when he was 
still much under the influence of the New Wave and is almost 
devoid of adjectives. His Ha-Poema ha-Beitit (“Domestic 
Poem,’ Siman Kriah, 6, 1974) is rich with images. 

On the other hand, Mordecai Geldman, whose earlier 
poetry was suffused with pictorial opulence, began writing 
a sparser verse, without sacrificing musicality. “I want to say 
it still more/still more simply.’ Meir Wieseltier’s approach to 
poetry is eclectic. He criticizes Zach for being “romantic” 
and “uncommitted.” Zach took the “self” to be an autono- 
mous being. Wieseltier considers his “self” exposed in all 
directions and susceptible to constant charges, to the direct 
impact of “things.” In the title poem of his collected works 
Kah (“Take,” 1975), he takes on an anti-poetic, quasi-Maya- 
kovskiesque tone. 

Anti-romanticism carried to grotesque parody was char- 
acteristic of Hebrew playwright Hanoch Levin. His brutal 
exposé of the banality of urban living, its ugly loneliness, 
its cruel division between people “who make it” and “the 
slobs” excludes the slightest ray of hope in his society of the 
damned. Other playwrights who represent the New Wave in 
Hebrew drama of the 1970s are Hillel Mittlepunkt and Ye- 
hoshua Sobol. 

[Avner Holtzman] 
The 1980s and After 
PROSE. Intense activity characterizes Hebrew prose since the 
1980s, with members of various literary generations writing at 
the same time: From the “Palmah Generation,’ which marked 
60 years at the turn of the century since its appearance on the 
literary scene, to writers who were born in the 1960s and 1970s 
and made their debut in the 1980s and 1990s. The prose of this 
period is many-sided in theme and approach, enterprising and 
innovative in style and in its use of diverse literary techniques. 
Ideologically, this prose follows for the most part the long-es- 
tablished tradition which considered Hebrew literature to be a 
means for examining and grappling with the basic questions 
of Jewish-Israeli existence by exposing the collective tensions 
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in individual characters and fates. Among the major concerns 
repeatedly treated are the making of Israeli identity and its re- 
lation to Jewish roots and Diaspora experience; the legitimacy 
and validity of the Zionist vision and the discrepancy between 
the initial Zionist project and its implementation; the recur- 
rence of war and acts of terror and the inability to solve the 
more than 100-year old Arab/Palestinian-Israeli conflict in 
non-violent ways; the changes in the system of political, so- 
cial, and moral values and in the mentality of the Israelis; the 
long shadow of the Holocaust, the inner world of the survi- 
vors as well as the duty and need to remember; problems of 
absorption, socio-ethnic differences and discrimination; and 
last, but not least, gender issues, primarily the status of women 
in Jewish/Israeli life and culture, and homoerotic proclivities. 
Grappling with these issues, writers turned to various genres 
and narrative modes such as the historical novel, the family 
saga, realistic allegories, expressionist and surrealist narratives 
or, more recently, to postmodernist narrative. Moreover, some 
authors, like Aharon *Megged, Moshe *Shamir, Abraham B. 
*Yehoshua, Amos *Oz, David *Grossman, Yoram *Kaniuk, 
and Gadi Taub, went beyond fiction and published collections 
of essays on social and political topics. 

One of the striking phenomena is the astounding cre- 
ative energy and tremendous output of the older writers, 
those commonly referred to as the “Palmah Generation” or 
“Dor Ba-Arez.” Moshe Shamir, one of the seminal voices of 
that group, completed his historical trilogy Rahok Mi-Peninim 
in 1992, the saga of Zionist settlement and at the same time a 
sweeping epic following the various stages in the life of Leah 
Berman, a model type of the idealistic Jewish pioneer. During 
the last decade of his life, Shamir (d. 2004) published a book 
of poetry, a collection of stories, and a biographical novel on 
Avraham “Yair” Stern (2001), the legendary figure of the Lehi 
underground organization, who in many respects personi- 
fies Shamir’s national and political ideal. “The Jewish people 
faces a new Holocaust, initiated by the Muslim Arab world, 
Shamir warned, maintaining further that “the Arab terror has 
one goal: to annihilate the State of Israel” 

Shamir’s contemporary S. *Yizhar surprised Israeli read- 
ers in 1992: After 30 years of self-imposed silence, he published 
Mikdamot (“Foretellings”). This is a lyrical, impressionistic 
novel reconstructing the author’s early childhood in pre-state 
Erez Israel. The novel was followed by stories and novellas 
(Zalhavim, 1993, Malkomiyah Yefefiyah, 1998) in which the 
doyen of modern Hebrew prose displays his unparalleled art 
of storytelling, rich in sensual vivid images. 

Two of the leading figures of the veteran generation 
passed away during the period. David *Shahar, who died in 
Paris in 1997, added further volumes to his monumental work 
Heikhal ha-Kelim ha-Shevurim (“The Palace of Shattered Ves- 
sels”) and left behind a fragment Har ha-Zeytim (“The Mount 
of Olives”). Like Shahar, the other master of the modern He- 
brew picaresque, Benjamin *Tammuz (d. 1989), also tried in 
his later works to view Zionism within the larger context of 
Jewish history, and to examine Zionist accomplishments and 
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failings while reevaluating the Jewish heritage (e.g., Requiem 
le-Naaman; 1987; Requiem for Naaman, 1982). In his last work, 
Ha-Zikkit ve-ha-Zamir (“Chameleon and Nightingale,’ 1989), 
Tammuz presents the chronicles of a Jewish family over 1,300 
years, integrating fiction, letters, diaries, and wills from the 
family archive. Ironically, the generation that celebrated the 
New Jew, the mythological Sabra, seems to have rediscov- 
ered the riches of the Jewish past. Tammuz, once committed 
to Canaanite ideology, was later fascinated by the mysteries 
of Diaspora existence. The belated encounter with Jewish life 
underlies also the works of Aharon Megged, Hanoch *Bartov, 
Nathan *Shaham, and other representatives of the “Palmah 
Generation.” Megged depicts the tensions between Hebrew 
and Jewish culture in his novel Foigelman (1987; Foiglman, 
2003); deals with early idealists traveling to the Holy Land in 
Duda’im min ha-Arez ha-Kedoshah (1998; Mandrakes from the 
Holy Land, 2005); describes intrigues in the local literary scene 
in Ha-Gamal ha-Meofef ve-Dabeshet ha-Zahav (1982; “The 
Flying Camel and the Golden Hump”); recounts the joys and 
agonies of creative writing with humor and a touch of satire 
that verges on the grotesque in Gaagu’im le-Olgah (1994) and 
Nikmat Yotam (2003). Bartov recollects the past in a realistic 
style, mingling humor with nostalgic longing (Be-Emza ha- 
Roman, 1988). He writes about loneliness in the big city of Tel 
Aviv (Lev Shafukh, 2001; “A Heart Poured Out”), and outlines 
the professional as well as personal frustrations of an aging 
Israeli (Zeh Ishel Medaber, 1990; “This is Ishel Speaking”). In 
1987, Nathan Shaham published a story about four musicians 
and a writer in pre-State Israel, Rosendorf Kevartet (The Rosen- 
dorf Quartet, 1991), which many saw as his most accomplished 
work of fiction. Music figures in the novel as a metaphor for 
universal understanding and cosmopolitan identity, tran- 
scending nationalism and language. In the wake of the novel’s 
success, both in Israel and abroad, Shaham followed up the 
adventures of the protagonists in the far less successful Zilo 
shel Rosendorf (2001; “Rosendorf’s Shadow”). 

The writers known as “Dor ha-Medinah” (writers born 
in Erez Israel in the 1930s) were equally prolific as was the 
movement known as the “New Wave” (G. Shaked) of the 
1950s and 1960s. Yaakov *Shabtai’s impressive final work, Sof 
Davar (Past Perfect), a masterpiece of Hebrew style and the 
stream-of-consciousness technique, appeared three years af- 
ter his death in 1981. In her later works, Shulamit *Hareven 
(d. 2003) confronted seminal moments in Jewish history, go- 
ing back to biblical times (Soneh ha-Nissim, 1983). Yehudit 
*Hendel was remarkably successful. Her early novels Rehov 
ha-Madregot (1955; Street of Steps, 1963) and Ha-Hazer shel 
Momo ha-Gedolah (“The Yard of Momo the Great,’ 1969) were 
reissued (1998 and 1993, respectively) as was her first collection 
of stories Anashim Aherim Hem (2000; “They are Different”), 
one of the early literary attempts (1950) to confront the Holo- 
caust. Hendel’s trip to her native Poland resulted in a moving, 
perturbing book, Leyad Kefarim Sheketim (1987; “Near Quiet 
Places”). The death of her husband, painter Zvi Mairovitch, led 
to her extraordinary, lyrical memoir Ha-Koah ha-Aher (1984; 
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“The Other Power”). Love, betrayal, loss, and bereavement are 
recurring themes in her prose, as in Kesef Katan (1988; Small 
Change, 2002), Har Ha-To’im (1991), and the novella Terufo 
shel Rofe ha-Nefesh (2002; “Crack-Up”). Another female writer, 
Ruth *Almog, published novels and stories giving prominence 
to the fate and the concerns of women, elderly people, and im- 
migrants (Shorshei Avir, 1987; Me’il Katon, 1993). Together with 
Esther Ettinger, Almog published two bestsellers (Meahev 
Mushlam, 1995, and Estelinah Ahuvati, 2002). 

The vigorous and versatile author Yoram *Kaniuk, pub- 
lished numerous novels and stories such as the family portrait 
Post Mortem (1992), Od Sippur Ahavah (1996; “Another Love 
Story”); the delightful Hamalka ve-Ani (2001; “The Queen 
and I”); recollections of time spent in New York (Hayyim al 
Neyar Zekhukhit, 2003; “I Did It My Way”); a fictitious account 
of a perturbing journey through Germany (Ha-Berlinai ha- 
Aharon, 2004; “The Last Berliner”); and books for children 
(Wasserman, 1988). Dan *Tsalka published the monumental 
epic mosaic Elef Levavot (1991). Yossel *Birstein (1920-2003), 
a Yiddish author hailed by some critics as the Hebrew Sha- 
lom Aleichem, published the novel Panim ba-Anan (1991), 
among others. Yitzhak *Orpaz, David Schiitz, Naomi *Frankel, 
Ehud Ben Ezer and Amos *Kenan came out with new nov- 
els and collections of stories, as did Yitzhak *Ben-Ner with 
his realistic, often somber portraits of decadent contempo- 
rary Israeli society (Protokol, 1982; Boker shel Shotim, 1992; 
Ir Miklat, 2000). 

Special attention was paid by critics and readers to new 
works by Abraham B. Yehoshua, Amos Oz, Yehoshua *Ke- 
naz, Meir *Shalev and David *Grossman. Yehoshua contin- 
ued to explore and modify the realistic-psychological family 
novel and the narrative of mono-dialogues, while construct- 
ing parallel plots and playing with hidden ideas and allegories. 
Molcho (1987; Five Seasons, 1989) depicts the tumultuous first 
year in the life of the widower Molcho and the mental pro- 
cess he undergoes in his pursuit of a new life. Jewish history 
and Zionist dreams underlie the novel Mar Mani (1990; Mr. 
Mani, 1992), the story of a Sephardi family over five genera- 
tions. Jewish history in Spain and in Ashkenaz is featured in 
Masa el Tom ha-Elef (1997; A Journey to the End of the Millen- 
nium, 1999). The physical journey as a voyage into the sub- 
conscious is a leitmotif in Yehoshua’s prose as in Ha-Shivah 
mi-Hodu (1994; Open Heart, 1996). In his latest novels, Ye- 
hoshua has returned to the political scene: In Ha-Kalah ha- 
Meshahreret (2001; The Liberated Bride, 2003) the Oriental- 
ist Yohanan Rivlin confronts the traditions and hardships of 
Israeli Arabs living in Galilee and of Palestinians in the West 
Bank; in Shelihuto shel ha-Memuneh le-Mashabei Enosh (2004) 
he tells the story of a Russian worker who is killed in a ter- 
ror attack in Jerusalem as a kind of modern Passion, at times 
comic, at others serene. 

The many shades of the collective Israeli experience are 
present in the prose works which Amos Oz, the best-known 
Israeli author abroad, has published over the past two de- 
cades. Oz addressed the changes in the political climate in 
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Israel (e.g., Menuhah Nekhonah, 1982; A Perfect Peace, 1985; 
Kufsah Shehorah, 1987; Black Box, 1989) as well as the rela- 
tionships between Ashekanzi and Sephardi Israelis (e.g., Kuf- 
sah Shehorah); His landscapes vary from the Negev desert 
(Al Tagidi Laylah, 1994; Dor't Call It Night, 1995) to the unap- 
pealing cityscapes of Bat Yam (Oto ha-Yam, 1998; The Same 
Sea, 2001). In his later novels (Ladaat Ishah, 1989, To Know 
a Woman, 1991; Ha-Mazav ha-Shelishi, 1991, Fima, 1993; Oto 
ha-Yam) he gives prominence to trials and dreams of anti- 
heroes, men like Fima or Albert Danon. Moving away from 
his highly symbolical early stories, Oz experimented with 
narrative modes: He turned to the epistolary novel (Kufsah 
Shehorah or the story “Gaagu’im”), structured his novel Oto 
Ha-Yam as poetic prose fragments which at times even rhyme, 
and merged the autobiographical with the fictional in his uni- 
versally acclaimed work, Sippur al Ahavah ve-Hoshekh (2002; 
A Tale of Love and Darkness, 2004) which he defined as an 
“autobiographical novel”. 

David Grossman, the outstanding author to emerge dur- 
ing the 1980s, is equally innovative. His wide-ranging works 
deal with the Arab-Israeli conflict (e.g., Hiyukh ha-Gedi, 
1983; The Smile of the Lamb, 1990) as well as the inadequacy 
of language to confront the Holocaust (in the highly ambi- 
tious Ayen Erekh Ahavah, 1986; See Under Love, 1989). Gross- 
man also revisits his youth in Jerusalem in the 1960s (Sefer 
ha-Dikduk ha-Penimi, 1991; The Book of Intimate Grammar, 
1994) and depicts the peculiar love relationship, an affair in 
writing, between Miriam, a married woman, and the younger 
Yair in She-Tihiyi li Sakkin (1998; Be My Knife, 2001), an epis- 
tolary novel containing intertextual allusions to Kafka’s Let- 
ters to Milena. Time and again Grossman tests the power of 
language to convey meaning and emotions, and reflects on 
his own métier, the world of fiction. In 2002 he published 
Ba-Guf Ani Mevinah. 

Exceptionally popular among Israeli readers is Meir 
Shalev, who made his literary début with Roman Russi (1988; 
The Blue Mountain, 1991), the chronicle of pioneering settlers 
in the Jezreel Valley. Shalev’s novels (Esav, 1991; Be-Veyto ba- 
Midbar, 1998; Fontanella, 2002) combine realistic and fantastic 
elements, and his multi-layered narrative teems with biblical 
and mythic associations. 

Yehoshua Kenaz is one of two prominent Israeli authors 
who shun publicity, declining interviews as well as all forms of 
public relations. But this has in no way affected the success and 
high reputation which he and Yoel *Hoffman have enjoyed. 
Kenaz, whose first novel, Aharei ha-Hagim, appeared in 1964 
(After the Holidays, 1987), published remarkable novels dealing 
with the frailty of human relations, the loneliness of individu- 
als in urban society (Mahzir Ahavot Kodmot, 1997; Returning 
Old Loves, 2001), physical and mental decline (Ha-Derekh el 
ha-Hatulim, 1991; The Way to the Cats, 1994), or the disrup- 
tion of adolescence and rites of manhood (Moment Musikali, 
1980; Musical Moment, 1995). One of his finest accomplish- 
ments is the novel Hitganvut Yehidim (Heart Murmur, 2003), 
a book which has been compared to Yizhar’s seminal Yemei 
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Ziklag: The story of a group of recruits in an Israeli army base 
in the 1950s presents individual lives and at the same time a 
kaleidoscope of Israeli society. 

Like Kenaz, Yoel Hoffman was born in 1937, but unlike 
him - Kenaz is a Sabra who grew up in the “Moshava” - Hoff- 
man’s first year of life was spent in Hungary. He presents a 
world of uprooted Jews, Europeans who escaped the Holo- 
caust by the skin of their teeth, yet remain strangers in Israeli 
society. They remain German Jews, their acquired Hebrew 
interspersed with German expressions, their dreams filled 
with longings for the culture they had to leave behind (Bern- 
hart, Kristus shel Daggim). While Kenaz is a virtuoso of real- 
istic style, Hoffman's prose is postmodern: instead of a tradi- 
tional, linear plot, he writes an idiosyncratic narrative made 
up of enigmatic fragments in a private, Joyce-like language. 
Anecdotes, recollections, and observations both humorous 
and melancholy form a unique prose texture which poses a 
challenge to the reader. 

The European world left behind and primarily the cata- 
clysm of the Holocaust seem to engross the imagination of 
Israeli writers the more they recede in time. An attempt to 
map out the many prose works relating to the Shoah discloses 
various groups. The first comprises the survivors themselves. 
Innumerable books recollecting the traumatic years of humili- 
ation, hunger, constant fear, brutal persecution, and above all 
the loss of family members, have appeared over the last 25 
years. Quite a number of these “nonprofessional” authors, 
such as psychologist Shlomo Bresnitz (Sedot ha-Zikaron, 1993), 
Ruth Segal (Goyah im Nemashim, 2002), or Esther Eisen (Imi 
Tafrah Kokhavim, 2003), to name but a few, display remark- 
able literary subtlety. Established authors such as Uri *Orlev 
recounted their shattering experiences in the ghetto and the 
concentration camps in books for adults and young readers. 
Among the survivor-writers, however, Aharon *Appelfeld is 
unique in his obsessive descriptions of a world lost forever. In 
spare, unsentimental yet powerful prose, Appelfeld describes a 
prewar Jewish community that shut its eyes to reality; men and 
women who wander alone or in small groups across Europe, 
hoping to be saved; others who fail to escape death; antisem- 
ites, oppressors, and occasionally warm-hearted Christians 
who empathize with the victims and help them (Katarina). It 
is notable, however, that Appelfeld’s survivors remain strang- 
ers in their new home, Israel. They cannot start a new life. 
Instead they are haunted by the past, or consciously indulge 
in memories of earlier days. Some even reject any hope for 
a new beginning, glorifying instead their years in the forests 
or in the camps, which they consider to have been their fin- 
est “heroic” hour. 

Israeli writers born in Israel before the war, such as 
Yoram Kaniuk or Nathan Shaham, focused mainly on the 
emotional scars of the survivors while European-born authors 
who came to Palestine before the Holocaust - such as Naomi 
Frankel, Yehudit Hendel, or Shulamith Hareven - wrote about 
a childhood world left behind and the “otherness” of the sur- 
vivors. David Schiitz, born in Berlin in 1941, wrote compel- 
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ling semi-autobiographical novels, such as Ha-Esev ve-ha-Hol 
(1978; “The Grass and the Sand”). Most impressive, however, 
is the prose written by the so-called “Second Generation”: 
Israeli writers born after the Shoah who nonetheless felt the 
need to confront that unique chapter in Jewish history. David 
Grossman's novel Ayen Erekh Ahavah (1986) is a milestone in 
the works of Sabra authors on the Holocaust. Savyon *Liebre- 
cht (b. 1948; Tapuhim min ha-Midbar, 1986; Apples from the 
Desert, 1998; Susim al Kevish Gehah, 1988), Nava Semel (b. 
1954; Kova Zekhukhit, 1985, “Hat of Glass”; Zehok shel Akh- 
barosh, 2001, “The Rat Laughs”), Yaakov Buchan (b. 1946; Yeled 
Shakuf, 1998), Eleonora Lev (Sug Mesuyam shel Yatmut, 1999, 
“A Certain Kind of Orphanhood”), Hannah Herzig (Temunot 
Mehapessot Koteret, 1997), Lizzie Doron (b. 1953; Lamah lo 
Bat lifnei ha-Milhamah, 1998; Hayetah Po Paam Mishpahah, 
2002), Lili Perry (b. 1953; Golem ba-Maagal, 1987, “Golem in 
the Circle”), Rachel Talshir (b.1957; Ha-Ahavah Meshahreret, 
2001, “Love Macht frei”; Pegishah bi-Kezeh ha-Erev, 2003, 
“Meeting at the Edge of the Evening”), Amir Gutfreund (b. 
1963;Shoah Shelanu, 2000; “Our Holocaust”), to name but a 
few, depict the sufferings of the victims and the effect of the 
parents’ traumatic experiences on their children who were of- 
ten brought up amidst secrets and untold tales, and had to 
discover the truth for themselves years later. 

The relationship between German persecutors and their 
Jewish victims is yet another aspect of the complex Holocaust 
theme, especially in the works of Savyon Liebrecht, Itamar 
Levy (b. 1956; Agadat ha-Agamim ha-Azuvim, 1990, “The Leg- 
end of the Sad Lakes”) or Rivka Keren (b. 1946; Anatomiyah 
shel Nekamah, 1993, “Anatomy of Revenge”). 

Confronting the Holocaust inevitably sensitized the au- 
thors to the “otherness” of the survivors, who could not or 
would not conform to the model of the New Jew, the self- 
confident Sabra. The literature of the past decades shows that 
the survivors were only one group of outsiders who drew the 
attention of Israeli authors. Another group was the Oriental 
Jews, who immigrated to Israel from various Arab countries 
in the 1950s. Among the older generation (Sami *Michael, Shi- 
mon *Ballas, Amon Shamosh, Dan Benaya *Seri, Yitzhak Gor- 
mezano-Goren, Eli *Amir), recent years have seen many works 
on the hardships of and discrimination against immigrants 
and their children in overcrowded transit camp (“ma’barot”), 
in development towns or destitute city suburbs (such as south 
Tel Aviv). Among these are novels by Albert Suissa (b. 1951; 
Akud, “Bound,’1990), Sami Bardugo (b. 1970; Yaldah Shehorah, 
“Black Girl?” 1999), Dudu Busi (b. 1969; Ha-Yareah Yarok ba- 
Vadi, “The Moon Goes Green in the Wadi; 2000; Pere Azil, 
“A Noble Savage,” 2003), and Yossi Sucary (b. 1959; Emiliyah 
ve-Melakh ha-Arez, “Emilia,” 2002). In fact, the growing self- 
awareness of the so-called Oriental writers combined with a 
feeling of long-suffering injustice have led to the founding of 
a press (Kedem) as well as a magazine (Ha-Kivvun Mizrah) 
promoting this literature. 

Another social group which did not conform to the ideal 
of the secular, heroic Israeli and was thus ignored, occasion- 
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ally even denounced by the dominant Zionist narrative, was 
that of religious and ultra-Orthodox Jews, who have recently 
become the subject of a growing number of novels and stories. 
Haim *Beer (Nozot, Et ha-Zamir, Havalim), wrote partly au- 
tobiographical novels, often marked by biting criticism, about 
the ultra-Orthodox Jerusalem milieu in which he grew up. 
The hermetic world of religious Jews is also depicted by Dov 
Elbaum (b. 1970; Zeman Elul, 1997; Hayyai im ha-Avot, 2001), 
Yisrael Segal (Ne’ilah, 1990; Vekhi Nahash Memit?, 2004), and 
by a significant number of women writers, who turned their 
back on the restrictive haredi milieu in which they grew 
up. Among these are Yehudit Rotem, Yochi Brandes, Mira 
Magen (with novels like Al Take ba-Kir, 1997), Haya Esther 
(Godlevsky), and Hanna Bat-Shahar (a nom de plume for an 
Orthodox woman writer). 

Indeed, the “other” in his various configurations has 
ousted the mythologized, self-confident Israeli from his domi- 
nant position and moved from the margins of Hebrew litera- 
ture to center stage. Along with stories about various ethnic 
minorities (Sephardi, Bukhari, Iraqi Jews, or “yekkes”), the 
voice of new immigrants from the Soviet Union has made it- 
self heard. Writers like Alona Kimhi, who was born in Lvov 
in 1966 (Ani, Anastasia, 1996, I, Anastasia, 2000; Suzannah 
Bokhiyah, 1999, Weeping Susannah, 2001), Marina Groslerner, 
who came to Israel at the age of six (Lalya, 2001), or Suzane 
Adam (Kevisah, “Laundry, 2000; Maymia, 2002), who was 
born in Transylvania and came to Israel at the age of 10, have 
written about their native country and their experience as im- 
migrants in Israel, particularly in their earlier works. Born in 
Leningrad, Alex Epstein (b. 1971) came to Israel in 1980 and is 
one of the younger original writers who experiment with vari- 
ous narrative techniques, as in Ahuvato shel Metapes Harim 
(“The Mountaineer’s Beloved,” 1999) or in his dictionary-like 
novel Milon Mahapakh (“Honey Dictionary,” 2000). 

Beside these religious and ethnic minorities, women 
have made a sweeping entrance into male-dominated He- 
brew literature, both as fictional figures and as writers. Cyni- 
cal observers of the contemporary Israeli scene maintain that 
being a woman and writing about female concerns guarantee 
the publication and commercial success of a novel. The list of 
female writers who started publishing over the past three de- 
cades is impressive, especially in view of the few women writ- 
ers in previous generations and the fact that the main issues 
of Israeli life - war, army life, professional success, political 
involvement etc. - were almost always represented by male 
characters. Along with established women such as Amalia Ka- 
hana-Carmon - one of the first and most vehement champi- 
ons of gender issues — and Yehudit Hendel, many new names 
have joined the literary scene. Among these are Dorit Abusch 
(1955— ), Leah Eini (1962- ), Marit Ben Israel, Gail Hareven 
(1959- ), Esty G. Haim (1963- ), Yael Hedaya (1964- _), Shi- 
fra Horn, Avirama Golan, Judith *Katzir (1963-_), Ronit *Ma- 
talon (1959- ), Dorit Rabinyan (1972- ), Zeruyah *Shalev 
(1959- ), and Shoham Smith (1966-_). Their fiction addresses 
political and historical issues, social and ethnic themes as well 
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as “typically” feminine concerns such as love, sexuality, be- 
trayal and abandonment, menstruation, pregnancy, mother- 
hood and female friendship, or the status and role of women 
in Israeli society. 

The new gender-oriented literature also deals with homo- 
erotic love. Yossi Avni (a pseudonym) published stories (Gan 
ha-Ezim ha-Metim, “The Garden of the Dead Trees,’ 1995) and 
novels (Arbaah Ahim, “Four Brothers,” 1998; Doda Farhumah 
lo Hayetah Zonah, “Auntie Farhuma Wasn't a Whore After All, 
2002) depicting homosexual relations, as have Ilan Schoen- 
feld (Rak Attah, “Only You,’ 1998), Motti Auerbuch (Elohim 
Nekheh Meah Ahuz, “God Is One Hundred Percent Disabled,” 
2003), Yossi Waxman (Alexandria Yakirati, “Dear Alexandria,” 
1988; Liebchen, 2004) and Dan Shavit (Pitom Ra’iti Oto, “Sud- 
denly I Saw Him,” 2004). Yehudit Katzir recounts a lesbian 
relationship between a young woman and her teacher in her 
novel Hineh Ani Mathilah (“Here I Begin,’ 2003). 

While the majority of Israeli writers cling to the realistic 
modes of expression and traditional conventions of charac- 
terization, some of the younger writers explore postmodern- 
ist techniques. No doubt the most outstanding of these (apart 
from Yoel Hoffman, mentioned above) is Orly *Castel-Bloom 
(b. 1960; Doli Siti, Halakim Enoshiyim). Particularly popular 
among younger readers is Etgar Keret (1967-_), who has pub- 
lished collections of mini-narratives and comics that shift be- 
tween the funny and the serious, the real and the imaginary. 
These and other postmodernist writers are eager to debunk 
prevailing myths, to experiment and to shock; they play with 
language, probe metaphors and clichés, and underscore the 
inadequacy of words while creating their own vocabulary. 

Other original voices in contemporary Hebrew litera- 
ture include Gabriela *Avigur-Rotem (b. 1946; Mozart Lo 
Hayah Yehudi; “Mozart Was Not a Jew’; Hamsin ve-Zipporim 
Meshugaot, “Heatwave and Crazy Birds”); Yitzhak *Laor 
(1948- ), Youval *Shimoni (b. 1955; Meof ha-Yonah; “The 
Flight of the Dove,’ 1990; Heder, “Room,” 1999); Dror Burst- 
ein (b. 1970; Avner Brenner, 2003); Yoav Alvin (b. 1962; Marak, 
“Soup, 2002); Benny Barbash (b. 1951; My First Sony, 1994; 
Hilukh Hozer, “Rerun; 2003) Uzi Weill (b. 1964; Lean Holekh 
ha-Zikaron ke-she-Anu Metim, 1996); Alon Hilu (with the 
historical-fictional novel Mot ha-Nazir, “Death of a Monk,” 
2004); Eran Bar-Gil (b. 1969, with his lyrical, reflective novel 
about identical twins handed over for adoption soon after 
their birth, titled Parsah ve-Kinor, “Horseshoe and Violin,” 
2005) and Eshkol Nevo (1971- ) with the novel Arbaah Ba- 
tim ve-Gaagua (“Osmosis,” 2004), a fine example of the way 
collective Israeli experience and questions concerning the 
Zionist narrative are intertwined with the experience of indi- 
vidual protagonists. 

The reproach sometimes voiced is that the new writ- 
ers are a “private generation,’ less preoccupied with collec- 
tive national and political themes than with selfish concerns, 
materialistic gratification, and immediate pleasure, but this is 
inaccurate. In some prose writers, the political is clearly pres- 
ent between the lines; others, like Etgar Keret, handle it with 
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less pathos than previous generations, but with equal urgency. 
Troubled by recent political developments, Itamar Levy pub- 
lished Otiyot ha-Shemesh, Otiyot ha-Yareah (“Letters of the 
Sun, Letters of the Moon,” 1991), Semadar Herzfeld recounts 
a Romeo-and-Juliet love affair between a Palestinian and an 
Israeli woman in Inta Omari (1994). Yitzhak Laor published 
Am, Maakhal Melakhim (1993) and Ve-Im Ruhi Geviyati, and 
Boaz Neuman (1971- ) wrote an autobiographical account 
with the ironic title Hayal Tov (“Good Soldier,’ 2001). Asher 
Kravitz (1969- ) wrote a disturbing, albeit funny novel about 
an Israeli soldier disguised as a Palestinian (Ani, Mustafah 
Rabinovitch, 2004) and Gilad Evron (1955- ) published a 
prose collection titled Mareh Makom (2003). 

As the discussion on the literary canon continues and 
critics vary in their opinion of which prose works “qualify” 
as canonical, there has been a continuous expansion of so- 
called “popular literature” The weekly list of bestsellers fea- 
tures many writers who are often commercially more success- 
ful and popular than the leading canonical ones; their novels 
(e.g., Irit Linor, Shirat ha-Sirenah, Benot Braun) set up a mirror 
to the prevailing Israeli mentality and create a literary vogue 
that is later imitated by others (Michal Shalev, Shevuaat Ra- 
chel, 1997; Sheli Yechimowitz, Eshet Ish, 2001; Rakefet Zohar, 
Ha-Ahayot Schuster Nikhnasot le-Herayon, 2002; Semadar 
Shir, Roman Amiti, 2002). Among the reasons for the prolif- 
eration of this inferior, titillating prose, is no doubt the ever- 
growing number of new publishing houses that are willing to 
take commercial risks and publish unknown young writers, 
as well as the dictates of a market that is dependent on rat- 
ings. Beside the long-standing publishing houses (Schocken, 
Am Oved Ha-Kibbuz ha-Meuhad and the associated Ha-Si- 
friah ha-Hadashah), new publishing enterprises have shot 
up like mushrooms. Among these are Keter, Zemorah-Bitan, 
Sifriat Maariv, Yedioth Ahronoth, Miskal, Kinneret and Ke- 
dem, Bavel, Hargol, Gevanim, Astrolog and Carmel. Mention 
should also be made of Keshet, Ram *Oren’s privately owned 
press, which began by publishing its owner’s commercially 
successful thrillers and later published also “pop”-literature 
(Kobi Oz) as well as bestsellers of considerable literary qual- 
ity such as the novels of Avigur-Rotem and Zeruyah Shalev. 
Keshet is a major promoter of Israeli detective novels (Ram 
Oren), though others have followed suit. Amnon *Dankner 
has published a detective novel set against the emergence of 
Zionism, Ha-Ish le-Lo Azamot, “The Man without Bones,” 
2002; see also Malkodet ha-Devash, 1994). On the whole, the 
sophisticated Israeli thriller, a relatively new genre in Israeli 
fiction, has had tremendous success and includes writers 
of international repute such as Batya *Gur, Uri *Adelman, 
Shulamith Lapid, Amnon Jackont, and Agur Schiff. 

Finally, at the initiative of publishers, editors, and liter- 
ary scholars, major books by earlier generations have been 
reissued and some forgotten classics of early Hebrew litera- 
ture rediscovered. These include the prose of David *Vogel, 
David Kimchi’s family saga Beit Hefez (“House of Hefetz”), 
Aharon *Reuveni’s trilogy Ad Yerushalayim, as well as prose 
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works by Y.H. *Brenner, M.Y. *Berdyczewski, D. *Frischmann, 
and A. *Hameiri, S. Yizhar, M. Shamir, H. Bartov, B. Tam- 
muz, and others. 


POETRY Over the past 25 years Israeli poets have alternated 
between politically oriented and meditative, personal poetry. 
The Lebanon War of 1982-83 as well as the First and Second 
Intifadas produced an impressive protest poetry. Two collec- 
tions were published following the Lebanon War: Haziyyat 
Gevul (“Crossing the Border”) and Ve-Eyn Tikhlah li-Kera- 
vot u-le-Hereg (“Fighting and Killing No End”). The poetry 
that emerged in the wake of the Lebanon War and the upris- 
ings of the Palestinians was written by established poets like 
Nathan *Zach, Yehuda *Amichai, Meir *Wieseltier, Moshe 
*Dor, Aryeh *Sivan, and Aharon *Shabtai as well as by new- 
comers to the literary scene: Maja *Bejerano (1949- ), Rami 
Ditzany, Yitzhak *Laor (1948- ), and Rami Saari (1963- ). 
Poets expressed shame, fear, rage, and helplessness. The po- 
litical poems of Dalia *Ravikovitch were particularly impres- 
sive (see: Ima im Yeled, “Mother with Child”), and focused 
on the sufferings of the individual victim, especially the ag- 
ony of mothers and children. The impact of the Gulf War was 
reflected almost immediately in Hebrew poetry; see, for ex- 
ample, the collections published by David *Avidan and Ilan 
Schoenfeld. 

The tendency of contemporary Hebrew poets to reflect 
on their own medium - language — was seen in two antholo- 
gies edited by Ruth Kartun-Blum: Shirah bi-Rei Azgmah (“Po- 
etry in its own Mirror,” 1982) and Yad Kotevet Yad (“Self-Re- 
flexive Hebrew Poetry,’ 1989). Kartun-Blum also edited the 
volume Meayin Nahalti et Shiri (“Writers and Poets on Sources 
of Inspiration,” 2002). 

The past two decades have also seen the passing of 
prominent poets of the older generation like S. *Halkin, A. 
*Yeshurun, Z. *Gilead, K.A. *Bertini and * Zelda, as well as of 
poets belonging to the “Palmah Generation” and the “Genera- 
tion of the State” such as A. *Gilboa, A. *Hillel (Hillel Omer), 
Y. *Shalev, A. *Kovner, D. *Pagis, A. Sachs, and, in 2000, the 
internationally famous Yehuda *Amichai. The “Tel Aviv Cir- 
cle? which dominated the scene in the 1960s and 1970s, lost 
two of its seminal figures: Yona *Wallach (d. 1985) and Yair 
*Hourvitz (d. 1988). Meir *Wieseltier, who belonged to that 
group, published a number of collections which gave impres- 
sive expression to intimate experiences, childhood memories, 
and current events (Mikhtavim ve-Shirim Aherim, Mahsan). 

Artistic maturity and a tendency to reflect on time, old 
age, and transience characterize the writing of veteran po- 
ets of the “Palmah Generation” and the “Generation of the 
State,” with new collections coming out as well as the publica- 
tion of the collected works of H. *Gouri, N. *Zach, M. *Dor, 
A. *Sivan, Moshe Ben Shaul (1930— ) and Yaakov Besser 
(1934— ). A tone of maturity and sobriety prevails also in 
the poems of Ori *Bernstein (who also published a sensi- 
tive, melancholy autobiographical novel in the genre of the 
Bildungsroman, Safek Hayyim, 2002). Asher *Reich, Tuvia 
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*Riibner, and Israel Pincas (b. 1935; Geneologia, 1997) pub- 
lished new books of poetry that tended to avoid abstraction 
and sentimentality. Instead, subtle reflection is expressed in 
a poetic language whose deeper connotations are masked by 
a simple, spoken style. 

Blending together the world of scientific thought with 
recollections and immediate experiences scientist-poet Avner 
Treinin (1928- ) published a number of original collections 
(Euclidium, 1985; Zikhron ha-Mayim, 1991). One of the con- 
sequences of abandoning the “high” diction used by previous 
generations was a more intimate access to the psyche and the 
observation of mental processes and crises. Among the first 
to turn inward was Yona Wallach, followed by poets like Leah 
Ayalon (Daniel, Daniel, 1988; Yehudiyot ve-Yehudim, 2001), 
Maja Bejerano (1949- ; Bat Yaanah, 1978; Anaseh Lagaat be- 
Tabur Bitni, 1998), and others. Instead of romantic love, male 
poets (e.g., Aharon Shabtai in Zivah) and, more importantly, 
a considerable number of women depicted the sexual experi- 
ence, celebrating the authentic erotic element and occasionally 
transforming their poetry into a manifesto for transsexuality. 
Indeed, bisexuality as well as homoeroticism figure promi- 
nently in contemporary Hebrew poetry as in the writing of 
Hezy Leskli (1952-1994; Leah Goldberg ve-ha-Akhbarim) and 
in poems by Ilan Schoenfeld (1960- ; Letaah Mekhushefet, 
1981) or in the lesbian poetess known as Shez. 

Others who made their debut during the past three de- 
cades and publish regularly are M. *Geldman (1946-_);Yosef 
Sharon (1952- ; Dibbur, 1978; Sippur Iti, 1994), Zali Gurevitch 
(1949- ; Shurah Pesukah, 1984; Sefer Yareah, 1998), Ronny 
*Someck (1951- ; Goleh, 1976; Bloody Mary, 1994), Perez Dror 
Banay (1947- ; Hamzan, 1980; Turkiz, 1993; Gevul Aharon 
le-Yofi, 1999), Erez Biton (1942- ; Minhah Marokait, 1976; 
Zippor bein Yabashot, 1989), Zvi Azmon (1948- ; Kortekst, 
1993), Leah Ayalon, Sabina Messeg (1942- ; Zeh ha-Yam ha- 
Zeh, Yam Kinneret, 1998); Hava Pincas-Gan (1955—_); Miron 
C. Izakson (1956-_), Yonadav Kaploun (1963- ; Ha-Keter ha- 
Afor, 1987; Bat Shelomo, 1994); and Admiel Kosman (1957- ; 
Higanu le-Elohim, 1998), the last two coming from a religious 
background. Some poets, like Rami Saari (1963- ; Hineh 
Mazati et Beiti, 1988; Kamah ve-Khama Mihamah, 2002), Dori 
Manor (Bariton, 2005; notably poetry which reverts to tradi- 
tional forms and rhymed verse), and Amir Or (1956-_ ) have 
also translated world poetry into Hebrew. An unusual voice 
is that of Maya Arad (1971- ), a linguist living in Stanford, 
Calif., in the United States, who published a novel in rhymed 
verse (Makom Aher Ir Zarah, 2003), which tells the story of 
Orit, a soldier who has been asked to write a leaflet about 
Israeli identity and to help a lonely soldier who has just im- 
migrated from Canada to feel at home. Inspired by Pushkin’s 
Eugene Onegin, she spices her unusual poetic text, written in 
a seemingly old-fashioned rhyme scheme, with wit and hu- 
mor. The poetry of Agi *Mishol (1947-_) has attracted a great 
deal of attention from literary critics such as Dan Miron and 
from the media; as a result, she has advanced to the forefront 
of the contemporary scene. On the whole, however, Hebrew 
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poetry arouses far less interest than prose. It is read by a co- 
terie of loyal devotees, many of whom write and publish their 
own poetry. Poems are usually published in the literary sup- 
plements of the bigger newspapers, in literary journals such 
as Moznayim, Iton 77, Siman Keriah, Keshet ha-Hadashah, 
Akhsahv, Dimmu ’i, Ho!, and Mitaam, or in special journals 
promoting poetry, such as Hadarim and Helikon. Publishers 
are reluctant to take the risk of publishing poetry; among the 
few who do so are Keshev, Eked, and Ha-Kibbuzha-Meuhad, 
Tag, Even Hoshen, and Shufra. An important contribution to 
the dissemination of Hebrew poetry abroad is no doubt the 
English-language periodical Modern Hebrew Literature, pub- 
lished by the Institute for the Translation of Hebrew Literature, 
the Tel Aviv Review, and the magazine Ariel, which has been 
published intermittently for many years in various languages, 
including English, German, and French, and is sponsored 
by the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. Along with the transla- 
tion of individual poems in various foreign periodicals and 
anthologies (e.g., T. Carmi’s Hebrew Verse), a number of po- 
ets have had books of poetry published in foreign languages 
(Amichai, Dor, Reich). The new and updated edition of The 
Modern Hebrew Poem Itself (edited by Stanley Burnshaw, T. 
Carmi, S. Glassman, Ariel Hirschfeld, and Ezra Spicehandler; 
Wayne University Press, 2003) is highly recommended. It in- 
cludes translations, interpretations of individual poems, and 
general articles on Hebrew poetry and prosody. 

Finally, one should mention new editions as well as the 
collected works of leading poets of previous generations. 
The two main projects, both directed by Dan Miron, were 
the scholarly edition of H.N. Bialik’s poetry (two volumes: 
1983, 1990) and the complete work of U.Z. *Greenberg. Avner 
Holtzman is responsible for a new edition of Bialik’s poems 
(Devir Publishing House, 2005) marking the 7o' anniver- 
sary of his death. There has been a new edition of Kol Kit- 
vei Tschernichovsky (1990-98), a collection of Lea Goldberg’s 
poems (1989) and a new edition of Shirei Rahel (1997). Ye- 
huda Amichai’s collected poems were published in five vol- 
umes shortly after his death (2002-04). A previously un- 
known book of David Vogel’s poetry, Leever ha-Demamah, 
was published by Menahem Peri in 1983. Other poets whose 
work was collected after their death are Y. *Katzenelson, A. 
*Ben-Yitzhak, Y. *Karni, E. *Raab, A. Chalfi, A. *Gilboa, D. 
*Pagis, and Y. *Hourvitz. A selection of poems by Y. *Orland 


appeared in 1997. 
[Anat Feinberg (24 ed.)] 


DRAMA 


Introduction 

The drama is one of the least developed forms of literary ex- 
pressions in Hebrew literature. Some have attributed its mod- 
est achievements to the inherent contradiction between the 
monotheistic spirit of the Jewish religion and the dualism im- 
plicit in drama (A.J. *Paperna, I. *Zinberg, and others). Oth- 
ers have stressed the objection of the sages to the ritualistic 
and “heretical” aspects of the drama (J.H. *Schirmann) which 
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emerged in the Western World (e.g., the medieval mystery, 
morality, miracle, and passion plays). Jewish tradition un- 
doubtedly inhibited the development of the drama since the 
art of the theater was incompatible with the traditional way of 
life. The secularization of Jewish life, a process which started 
in the 18" century and stimulated the development of secular 
literature, did not, however, in its initial phases, mark a rise 
in dramatic art, nor lead to the establishment of independent 
Jewish theaters. The revival of spoken Hebrew lagged behind 
the revival of the written language, impeding the development 
of the Hebrew drama, a genre primarily dependent on the spo- 
ken idiom. Thus until Hebrew became a living tongue, there 
was little prospect that a vital Hebrew theater might flourish. 
The Jewish theatergoer, introduced to his secular foreign en- 
vironment, found satisfaction for his dramatic needs beyond 
the limits of the Jewish pale. 

Amateur and professional Hebrew troupes emerged in 
Eastern Europe and in Erez Israel only at the close of the 19 
century. The amateur Hebrew groups of Brody and Lodz and 
itinerant troupes, like I. *Katzenelson’s, were the harbingers 
of the Hebrew theater in the Diaspora, where since Abra- 
ham *Goldfaden (1840-1906) the Yiddish theater had greatly 
flourished. The amateur theatrical troupe in Jaffa, on the 
other hand, was the precursor of the theater in Israel. By the 
1920s there already existed in Erez Israel a professional the- 
ater while in the Diaspora, *Habimah, the first professional 
Hebrew theatrical company (established 1917, premiere in 
1918) gained a great reputation in Russia. It established itself 
in Tel Aviv in 1931. 

The development of the Hebrew theater in the 20" cen- 
tury is linked with the Zionist movement, the revival of He- 
brew as a spoken language, and the Jewish claim for cultural 
national autonomy. The linguistic and sociocultural reorienta- 
tion in the attitude of the public to the theater gave new impe- 
tus to the Hebrew drama (intended for the stage) and brought 
about its continuous development in Hebrew literature. 


Early Beginnings 

Dramatic elements and dialogue are already found in the Book 
of Job and, at a later period, in the piyyut (the Hebrew litur- 
gical hymn), for example “Ozlat Yokheved”; or in some of the 
polemical verse of Abraham *Ibn Ezra depicting the conflict 
between body and soul, summer and winter, water and wine. 
Hebrew drama as such was, however, written occasionally 
mainly in Italy and Holland as early as the end of the 16" cen- 
tury and during the 17 and 18" centuries. This period in the 
Hebrew drama is mainly characterized by sporadic isolated 
plays which failed to lead to a continuous development and 
by a “literary,” nontheatrical structure of the play. 

Judah Leone b. Isaac *Sommo’s Zahut Bedihuta de-Kid- 
dushin (“An Eloquent Marriage Farce”), the first Hebrew play, 
was written in Italy under the influence of the 16'-century 
Italian comedy. Though first printed in 1618, it had appar- 
ently been written a few years earlier. Schirmann assumes 
that it was probably staged in connection with Purim. Unlike 
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Jewish playwrights of the 17"* and 18" centuries, Sommo was 
well versed in theatrical technique (his essay Trattato sul arte 
rappresentativa points to this fact); his language is not purely 
biblical but contains later Hebrew phrasing and idioms lend- 
ing the play not merely a visual but also an auditory dimen- 
sion. The plot, characters, and structure are borrowed from 
the commedia dellarte and only the Jewish comic subject (re- 
lated to halakhic problems) and the cultural atmosphere in 
the play are original. 

Most Hebrew playwrights of the 17‘ and 18* centuries 
(from Sommo to Moses Hayyim *Luzzatto) were unable to 
free themselves from the influence of the “Mediterranean” 
culture. They tried to transpose the Italian and Spanish live 
theater into the Jewish cultural milieu. In their adaptation of 
dramatic elements to a language and themes remote from the 
theater, they forfeited the structural authenticity of the play. 

Moses *Zacuto in Yesod Olam (Altona, 1874), a dramati- 
zation of the story of Abraham and Nimrod, imitates the Span- 
ish auto, and in Tofteh Arukh (Venice, 1715, 18817), whose plot 
is the journey of the dead to hell, he follows the structure and 
content of medieval Christian allegorical plays. Asirei ha-Tik- 
vah (“Prisoners of Hope? Amsterdam, 1673, Leghorn, 17717), 
by Joseph Penso de la Vega, is patterned according to the Span- 
ish commedia. Both Zacuto and Penso published their plays 
in Amsterdam, which was then enjoying a late renaissance of 
Judeo-Spanish culture. 

Plays written in Hebrew in Italy during this period drew 
on their foreign cultural environment for their dramatic form 
and style without reference to contemporary Hebrew drama, 
thus failing to create a continuous link. Immanuel *Frances 
wrote a few occasional plays for festivals, a dramatic dialogue 
on woman (1670), and a Purim play. The most significant play- 
wright of the Italian school, Moses Hayyim *Luzzatto, had a 
definite effect on the development of the Hebrew drama. He 
wrote three different types of plays which had been influenced 
by the Italian allegorical and pastoral drama. Maaseh Shim- 
shon (“The Story of Samson,’ 1724) serves as a paradigm to 
illustrate the dramatic genre in his work on literary theory, 
Leshon Limmudim (Mantua, 1727). The play, a monologue in- 
terspersed with a chorus and fragmentary dialogue, is not a 
genuine drama. His other two plays, Migdal Oz (“The Mighty 
Tower, 1837) and La-Yesharim Tehillah (“Praise to the Up- 
right; Amsterdam 1743, 19547°), show the influence of Gua- 
rini’s pastoral drama, Pastor Fido. Luzzatto attempted to im- 
pose on Jewish moral themes and ethical language the Italian 
dramatic structure. (It has been suggested that these plays also 
allude to kabbalistic themes.) Migdal Oz, the story of young 
lovers who prevail over antagonists scheming against them, is 
an allegorical-pastoral drama. It is the earlier of the two plays 
and had no decisive influence on the Hebrew dramatic genre. 
Conversely, Luzzatto’s La-Yesharim Tehillah greatly influenced 
the development of the Hebrew play in the 18 and 19 cen- 
turies. It is an allegorical drama in which the characters are 
personifications of positive and negative moral qualities. The 
theme is the victory of good over evil and the plot - the story 
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of lovers who separate and then are reunited — represents the 
struggle of the forces of good to be united as one, and to have 
their virtue universally acknowledged. “Yosher” (uprighteous- 
ness) claims and finally wins “Tehillah” (praise). In his contest 
against “Tarmit” (deceit) and “Rahav” (conceit), he is helped 
by “Sekhel” (reason). 


Haskalah Drama 

La-Yesharim Tehillah was the first Hebrew play which exerted 
direct influence upon the subsequent Hebrew drama. Its dra- 
matic and didactic elements affected Hebrew authors caught 
up in the *Haskalah movement as it moved from Western to 
Eastern Europe. Unrighteousness was viewed as a symbol 
of the Haskalah - the rational good which struggles against 
evil - seen as the anti-Haskalah forces. Plays written in this 
tradition were Yaldut u-Vaharut (Berlin, 1786) by the book- 
seller Mendel b. Hayyim Judah Bresslau (d. 1829); Ha-Kolot 
Yehdalun o Mishpat Shalom (Berlin, 1791) by S.A. *Romanelli; 
Amal ve-Tirzah (Roedelheim, 1812, 18623) by Shalom b. Jacob 
*Cohen; Tiferet li- Venei Binah (Zhitomir, 1867) by A.B. *Gott- 
lober; Emet ve-Emunah (Vilna, 1867) by Abraham Dov *Le- 
bensohn; and Mashal u-Melizah (Paris 1867) by Meir Leib 
*Malbim. While in these plays the maskilim were usually the 
protagonists, Malbim used the genre in order to attack them. 
All the plays lack real characters, genuine dramatic dialogue, 
and a proper plot, but were a means through which the He- 
brew writer, to whom the dramatic art was still foreign, was 
initiated into writing dialogue. The Haskalah literature was 
nontheatrical, even nondramatic, yet it heralded the begin- 
ning of a genuine drama. 

Another important trend in Haskalah dramatic litera- 
ture was the translation and adaptation of European plays on 
biblical themes into Hebrew and the composing of original 
biblical drama. The first author to develop the technique of 
adapted translation was the 18" century writer David *Franco- 
Mendes. In Gemul Atalyah (first printed in Amsterdam 1770, 
1860"), an adaptation based on Racine and Pietro Metastasio, 
Franco-Mendes altered the plot and structure of his neoclas- 
sic sources but did not write an original play. Melukhat Shaul 
ha-Melekh ha-Rishon al Yeshurun (Vienna, 1794), by Joseph 
*Ha-Efrati, though influenced by the German Sturm und 
Drang movement, Shakespeare, and Albrecht von Haller, is 
an original work with an ingenious and imaginative structure. 
The dramatis personae (David, Saul, Michal, and Jonathan), 
characters in their own right, are protagonists in a dramatic 
action which is not a struggle between good and evil but be- 
tween noble heroes who are invested with moral qualities. The 
structure is defective, yet designed for the stage, and while the 
text includes “literary” passages unrelated to the plot (e.g., 
the play ends with Haller’s poem “On Honor”) which detract 
from the play, it nevertheless (as Paperna, one of the earliest 
Hebrew drama critics, asserted) paved the way for original 
Hebrew theatrical works on biblical themes. 

Most playwrights, however, followed in the footsteps 
of Franco-Mendes - translating and adapting into Hebrew 
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European plays on biblical themes. They were incapable of 
producing an original viable drama during this early phase 
of Hebrew literature. Not steeped in a dramatic tradition and 
lacking experience in the genre, they could not go beyond 
rhetorical writing. Plays written or adapted during this pe- 
riod were Maasei Navot ha-Yizreeli (Roedelheim, 1807) by 
Shalom b. Jacob Cohen; On Ben Pelet and Hananyah Mishael 
va-Azaryah (in Kinnor Na’im, Vienna, 1825), by Samuel David 
*Luzzatto; Sheerit Yehudah (Vienna, 1827), an adaptation and 
translation of Racine’s Esther, by S.J. *Rapoport; and Shelom 
Ester (Vienna, 1843), another rendition of the same play and 
a translation of Racine’s Athalie (1835), both by Meir ha-Levi 
*Letteris. Basically, all these plays are dramatic failures. In his 
translation and adaptation of Goethe's Faust, which he called 
Elisha ben Avuyah (Vienna, 1865), Letteris deviated somewhat 
from the accepted practice of adapting neoclassic plays. He 
judaized the text, renamed the dramatis personae (“Faust” be- 
comes “Elisha b. Avuyah,”) and introduced character changes. 
Yet he remained faithful to the original dialogue, the general 
structure and even to certain key ideas, thus aborting his own 
attempt at genuine Hebrew dramatic creation. 

The two didactic biblical plays by Nahman Isaac *Fis- 
chman: Mappelet Sisera (Lemberg, 1841) and Kesher Shevna 
(Lemberg, 1870), though original in theme, do not differ in 
structure and didactic purpose from the allegorical dramas 
of the period. 

The Haskalah period did not produce any real drama- 
tists. It is the *Hibbat Zion generation which first prepared 
the ground for genuine Hebrew theater. 


National Renaissance Period (1880-1947) 

HISTORICAL MELODRAMA. Some of the trends of the Has- 
kalah continued through the period of the national renais- 
sance. Allegorical plays were still being written (cf. S. Zwei- 
bel’s Milhemet ha-Hokhmah im ha-Sikhlut, 1895) in the 1890s 
and some of the later historical and topical dramas also con- 
tain allegorical elements. The most common characteristic 
of the period was, however, the historical melodrama which 
had evolved from the Haskalah. Among the significant play- 
wrights of the period is Judah Loeb *Landau, whose poetic 
dramas developed Haskalah themes and were written in the 
same ornate style. The theme is either the relationship of gen- 
tiles and Jews during crises in Jewish history, or the plays are 
permeated with the ideology of Hibbat Zion, as Yesh Tikvah 
(1893) and Lefanim o Leahor (1923, 19442). Bar Kokhva (1884), 
and Aharit Yerushalayim (1886) are historical plays whose pro- 
tagonists Rabbi Akiva and Rabbi Johanan b. Zakkai expound 
ideas about freedom and the glory of Israel which were drawn 
from Nachman *Krochmal. FE. Hebbel’s Herodes und Mariamne 
served as a model for Landau’s Hordos which is an attempt at a 
historical justification of Herod; it takes up his defense against 
the Jewish historical tradition which Landau felt had unjustly 
vilified him. The lofty spiritual values propounded by the rai- 
sonneur characters in the monologues of all three historical 
plays are neither complemented by the actual episodes in the 
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play nor realized in the action. The plays are simple, not so- 
phisticated, and their style and structure are as yet unsuited 
for the theater. His other two historical plays, written in prose, 
Don Yizhak Abrabanel (1919) and Yisrael Besht (1923), are pat- 
terned on the historical “chronicle” drama. Thus the Hebrew 
historical play of that period is very much a “melodrama of 
ideas’; the playwrights were unable to create dramatic action 
that derived naturally from the cultural milieu it was sup- 
posed to represent. 

One of the playwrights of the period was Meir Poner 
(1854-1936), whose Joseph della Reina (1904) is a dramatic 
adaptation of the story of this legendary character. The play 
is on two levels: the relationship of Jews and gentiles; and the 
relationship of man and God (in the manner of Faust). His 
other plays Beit Eli (1902), Yemei Hordos ha-Aharonim (1913), 
Mot ha-Melekh Hordos (1928), Yehudah ben Yehizkiyyahu ha- 
Gelili (1921), and others have as their main theme the freedom 
of the people of Israel; the plot, however, does not dramati- 
cally realize the rich texture of ideas. Poner’s prose style, unlike 
Landau’s uninspired, florid language, is quite original. 

Hebrew writers of the 1930s and 1940s continued to write 
“melodramas of ideas,” e.g., A.A. *Kabak’s Be-Himmot Mam- 
lakhah (1929) and Bat Sanballat (1934); and S. *Tchernich- 
owsky’s Bar Kokhva (1930). Bar Kokhva is replete with mono- 
logues on liberty by Rabbi Akiva and his wife Rachel; but the 
action of the plot centers around Bar Kokhba’ betrayal of his 
people because of Havivah, the Samaritan. Tchernichowsky, 
however, failed to integrate the conceptual and melodramatic 
planes in the play. The ideas of the play are not realized in the 
action and therefore lack dramatic validity. 

Most of Yaakov *Cahan’s plays are marked by a gap be- 
tween a high view of existence and sentimental melodrama. 
In the King Solomon trilogy, Shelomo u-Vat Shelomo (1924, 
1928), Shelomo ve-Shulammit (1942), Malkat Sheva (1945), the 
sentimental melodrama centers around Solomon’s love for 
Shulamit, Ido’s love for Solomon’s daughter, and Solomon’s 
love for the Queen of Sheba. Its ideological interpretation 
has a “Faustian” Weltanschauung. These plays are also marred 
by Cahan’s inability to activate his ideas; his characters never 
gain the stature their positions demand, and the tone never 
rises above the sentimental. Most of his other plays are poetic 
drama but whether they are biblical like Hoshea (1956), David 
Melekh Yisrael (1921), Ha-Nefilim (1939-40), and Leyad ha-Pira- 
midot (1939), or post-biblical plays: Aher (1950), Rabbi Me’ir 
u-Veruryah (1952) and Yannai u-Shelomit (1955); or nonhis- 
torical prose plays: Ken ha-Nesher (1932), Ha-Shaliah (1937), 
and Terufo shel Ben Adar (1939), they are mostly of the same 
caliber and texture. The style is very conventional and Cahan 
tends to embellish concrete dramatic reality with very ornate 
metaphors which are not always in keeping with the subject 
or theme. Some of Cahan’s plays are, however, genuine melo- 
drama: in Yiftah (1945) no attempt is made to impose ideas on 
the plot and in Be-Luz (1940) they develop out of the action. 

An earlier playwright, IL. Mekler, in Pilegesh ba-Givah 
(1899), a dramatization of a biblical story, also stressed the 
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drama of the play rather than its ideas. Yet most of the play- 
wrights of “the melodrama of ideas” (S.D. Goitein, E.L. Jaffe, 
S. *Zemach, and others) created either stock characters or per- 
sonifications of ideas which they failed to realize into fully de- 
veloped dramatis personae. The American Jewish playwright 
Harry *Sackler made a significant contribution to the Jewish 
theater. Sackler wrote in Hebrew, in Yiddish, and in English. 
He was familiar with the theater and with stagecraft. Yosi min 
Yokrat (written in Yiddish, 1917, and translated into Hebrew by 
Sackler in 1921) is tragic in form. The plot revolves around the 
conflict between Yosi and his wife Yalta over the conduct of 
their daughter Ursilla, whose great beauty arouses men to pas- 
sionate rivalry and ultimately to murder. The tragedy culmi- 
nates in Ursilla’s death. Yosi, prompted by rigid stringent moral 
convictions, kills his daughter because he believes that her 
beauty is an evil which spells disaster for all men. Although 
the play has dramatic impact, the dialogue fails to sustain the 
tragic intensity of the plot. In a number of other Hebrew plays 
(e.g., Rahav (1934), Ha-Derekh I-Elohim (1964), Yizkor (1964)), 
which were printed in Yiddish before they were translated into 
Hebrew, the effect is basically melodramatic; Sackler fails to 
involve the characters in deep dramatic conflict. A mixture 
of humor and melodrama characterizes his Hebrew hasidic 
plays and playlets: Nesiat ha-Zaddik (1936), Ha-Hozeh Roeh et 
Kallato (1932), Kelappei Mizrah (1933). Other works by Sackler 
resemble the chronicle play Orot me-Ofel (1936), a historical 
canvas of the persecution of Jews during the *Fettmilch riots 
in Frankfurt on the Main and alluding to Hitler’s rise to power, 
and Mashiah — Nosah Amerikah (Hebrew, 1933), a comic treat- 
ment of Mordecai Manuel *Noalh's plan to found a Jewish state 
in the United States. Sackler’s plays are well structured, the 
dialogue is simple and functional, and the stock characters 
find their actualization in social circumstances and historical 
garb. Some of them (Yosi min Yokrat and Rahav) have been 
produced in the United States and in Israel. 

The most frequently staged playwright of the 1930s and 
1940s, Aharon *Ashman, began as a “halutzic” writer (e.g., Min 
ha-Mezar (1932); and Ha-Adamah ha-Zot (1942, which was 
successfully staged by Habimah) whose pioneering themes 
reflect the problems of his generation. He later wrote histori- 
cal plays: the trilogy Mikhal Bat Sha‘ul (first part printed in 
1941), two parts of which were performed by Habimah; Alek- 
sandrah ha-Hashmona’t (1947), used as a libretto for an opera 
by *Avidom; and Ha-Homah (1938), written in the manner of 
the chronicle play. Most of Ashman’s dramas have intricate 
plot structures in which simple characters become entangled 
in intrigues. The biblical or historical setting has little signif- 
icance and serves only as an exotic background to the love 
story of the dramatis personae. While the melodramatic ef- 
fects have a strong histrionic impact, his themes are superfi- 
cial and trivial. 


POETIC DRAMA. In contrast to the historical plays in which 


preference was given to the theatrical aspects over and against 
the poetic, dramatists like I. *Katzenelson, who is one of the 
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finest Hebrew lyrical dramatists, stressed the lyricism of play- 
writing. Katzenelson, a prolific and versatile writer, wrote in 
a number of literary genres, both in Hebrew and Yiddish. 
Among the various types of plays he composed are Tarshish 
(1921), a realistic drama, produced in New York; Ha-Hammah! 
Ha-Hammah! (1907), a poetic, impressionistic one-act play 
performed at the gala opening of Habimah in Moscow (it later 
formed part of the trilogy Anu Hayyim u-Metim, 1913); Ha- 
Mazgal (1911), a bedroom farce performed in Lodz; Istharah 
(1933); the biographical playlets Ha-Matmid ve-Zillo (1935) 
and Mendele im ha-Kabzanim (1936); and plays for children 
about holidays and festivals. Katzenelson’s most significant 
contribution to the Hebrew drama are his verse plays, poetic 
prose drama, and a number of lyrical dramatic fragments: 
Ha-Navi (Ha-olam 1912 - Act 1; Ha-Zefirah 1918 — Act 11; pub- 
lished in book form 1922); Gilgal (1911-13); Amnon (1938); and 
Hannibaal (1947). While his plays in prose are dramatically 
effective, their themes and structures are conventional. Kat- 
zenelson’s value as a dramatist lies in the high literary quality 
of his impressionistic plays, which are written in poetic prose. 
Intense dramatic situations are rendered lyrically, though in 
no way detracting from the interaction of dialogue and plot. 
His original interpretations of biblical and post-biblical his- 
torical themes and their poetic dramatic rendering are most 
expressive of Katzenelson’s dramatic genius. In Ha-Navi the 
relationship between *Elisha and *Gehazi is the inescapable 
bond existing between a man and his shadow; in Amnon, Kat- 
zenelson characterizes Amnon, the heir-apparent to David, as 
a weakling, unfit to be king because he is incapable of rebelling 
against his father; in Hannibaal, Hannibal, who is called upon 
to revenge the heinous crimes the Aryans committed against 
the Semites (the play was written in a German concentration 
camp), recoils from meting out vengeance. Katzenelson’s verse 
plays have great literary merit from the point of view of lan- 
guage, but they are not theatrically effective. 

Mattityahu *Shoham, a major figure in Hebrew litera- 
ture, composed four biblical plays in verse which, because of 
their original style and structure and imaginative conception 
of historical events, are landmarks in Hebrew drama. Yeriho 
(1924), a dramatization of the fall of Jericho, has for its main 
characters Achan and Rahab, whose love for each other is sym- 
bolic of the attraction between the decadent culture of Jericho 
and the rigorous, vital Hebrew culture of the desert. In Bilam 
(1925-29), the subplot which portrays the tension between 
Balaam and Moses embodies the dramatic theme of conflict 
between the forces of darkness (Balaam) and the forces of light 
(Moses). The tension is resolved in Balaam’s regeneration. Zor 
vi- Yerushalayim (1933) presents the theme of culture polarity 
through the characters of Jezebel, Elijah, and Elisha. Elisha’s 
dissociation from Jezebel indicates a subtle change from Sho- 
ham’s earlier view on the attraction between the Jewish cul- 
ture and a foreign culture. In Elohei Barzel Lo Taaseh Lakh 
(1937) Gog, who personifies Aryanism, and Abraham, who 
represents Judaism, are locked in a relentless struggle which 
forms an allegorical superstructure to a plot that revolves 
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around Sarah, Hagar, and Lot’s daughters. Shoham through 
the power of his poetry endows language with a dimension of 
its own which is revealed in the dramatic tension between his 
symbols. While the dramatic content is embodied in symbols 
of fire and water (Yeriho), light and darkness (Bilam), and the 
vine and the lion (Zor vi-Yerushalayim), it is actualized not 
in the plot, or in the characters who remain mostly symbolic 
or allegoric, or in the dialogue. Shoham’s dramas fall short as 
theater primarily because his “literary,” idiosyncratic language 
is completely unsuited for the stage. Thus while his literary 
dramatic achievement is undisputed, his plays are theatrically 
not successful. Shoham’s dramaturgical problems reflect those 
of contemporaneous Hebrew drama. 


EXPRESSIONIST-HISTORICAL DRAMA. Among the writers 
who attempted to write expressionist-historical drama were 
Nathan *Agmon, Sh. *Shalom, and Hayyim *Hazaz. Agmon 
broke with the tradition of the conventional plot and in the 
plays Yehudah Ish Kerayot (1930), Shabbetai Zevi (1931), and 
Be-Leil Zeh (1934) emotional tension rather than coherent 
sequence is the cohesive factor. The dialogue is fragmentary 
and rhetorical; the characters tend to be symbolic and epi- 
sodes grotesque. The structure of the plays, however, renders 
them unsuitable for the stage. Years later Agmon rewrote two 
of these plays: Shabbetai Zevi (1936) and Be-Leil Zeh, renamed 
Leil Yerushalayim (1953), trying to tone down the expression- 
istic effects. Although the adaptations are much closer to the 
realistic school, they lack the verve, spontaneity, and original- 
ity of the earlier plays. All three dramas have for theme crisis 
in Jewish history as manifest in the struggle between tradi- 
tional conservatism, which acquiesces to exile, and the de- 
mand for messianic redemption. Yerushalayim ve-Romi (1939), 
a dramatization of *Josephus, and the Herzl trilogy, Hevlei 
Gilgul (appeared in complete form in 1960), are two of his 
plays which were originally written in a realistic style. Some 
later plays, Mahlefot Avshalom, Harostrat, and Don Quixote 
(1960), while original and interesting in their approach and 
interpretation of the subject matter, fall short of their theat- 
rical realization. 

*Shin Shalom gave full vent to his expressionistic dra- 
matic tendencies in the two poetic playlets Shabbat ha-Olam 
(1945, first appeared as Elisha ve-ha-Shabbat, 1932) and Mearat 
Yosef (1934) which are not intended for the stage but are di- 
alogues giving voice to the Schrei (the famous expressionist 
cry). *Elisha b. Avuyah, the protagonist of Shabbat ha-Olam, 
revolts against tradition and in Mearat Yosef Josephus attempts 
to return to the primordial forces of life after the destruction 
of civilization. Shalom’s characters are projections of the poet's 
“T’ rather than genuine portrayals of the “T” of the personae of 
his plays. His characters are never fully rendered as indepen- 
dent human beings. His “halutzic” plays Yeriyyot el ha-Kibbutz 
(1940) and Adamah (1942) are less expressionistic. 

Hayyim Hazaz’s play Be-Kez ha-Yamim (different ver- 
sions: 1934, 1950, 1968), probably one of the outstanding 
achievements of contemporary Hebrew drama, is an expres- 
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sionist play in which the author has carefully kept to the the- 
matic and structural framework. Set in the time of Shabbetai 
Zevi, the theme of the drama is the tension between the polar 
concepts of exile and redemption. Yozfa, the “hero of redemp- 
tion,” attacks the smugness of the community, represented on 
the one hand by Yost and his friends who prefer the safety of 
the status quo to the disruptive and revolutionary challenge 
that redemption offers, and on the other hand by the beggars 
who misinterpret the significance of the deliverance. While 
the dramatis personae are infused with an exaggerated inten- 
sity, they fulfill their dramatic function as characters. Hazaz 
is original in his rhetoric style which remains within the con- 
fines of the language of the theater. 

Hebrew historical drama during the national revival 
can point to a number of important literary works (e.g., the 
plays of Shoham). The discrepancy between the ideas of the 
playwright and his ability to realize them in a theatrical con- 
text is the reason why there were no major dramatic achieve- 
ments during this period. Hebrew historical drama was also 
affected by a variety of Western literatures. Dramatists were 
eclectic and were influenced by many schools, plays, and a 
wide range of dramatic genres extending from French neo- 
classicism, to German classicism (Goethe), to Polish expres- 
sionism (S. Wyspianski). 


ZIONIST MELODRAMA. ‘The period of national revival (1880- 
1947) also saw the development of the play that dramatizes dif- 
ferent facets of contemporary Jewish life. This type of play was 
a vehicle of expression in contemporary Yiddish literature as 
well, and some playwrights wrote in both languages. 

The Zionist melodrama follows the tradition of the di- 
dactic Haskalah allegory and the historical “conceptual melo- 
drama.” J.L. Landau’s Yesh Tikvah (“There is Hope,” performed 
in Brody and published in 1893) is an early example. Shulamit, 
the heroine, is the daughter of the rich man of the town who 
must decide between Binyamin Ish Nadiv, the Zionist whom 
she likes, and Max Bilam, the assimilationist whom her father 
favors. In the end love and Zionism triumph. The play is a 
Zionist reading of allegories like M.H. Luzzatto’s La-Yesharim 
Tehillah. Lefanim Leahor (1923), another play by J.L. Landau, is 
much more complex. Its theme is an ideological struggle be- 
tween Zionism and assimilationism for the souls of the youth 
and the whole community. The conflict is embodied in the 
dramatis personae: the rabbi of the community De Shneour 
Michal, a spiritual Zionist, and the aristocrat Steinbach, the 
man who wields power in the small town and whose daughter 
converts to Christianity at his instigation. In two other melo- 
dramas: Ha-Sorer be-Veito (printed in 1900) by LH. *Tawiow 
and Ba'‘t ha-Rav o Giyyoret ha-Ziyyonut (1904) by Jacob Gor- 
don, Zionism serves as the criterion of the good. The Zion- 
ists are the positive characters and good overcomes evil. The 
structure of the Zionist melodrama thus follows the pattern 
of the Haskalah allegory where enlightened “nationalists” are 
juxtaposed with the “enlightened maskilim” and the assimila- 
tionists take the place of the religious reactionaries. 
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NATURALISM. Many of the plays of the national renaissance 
period bear affinity to the trends and forms prevalent in mod- 
ern European drama, showing the influences of Ibsen’s drama, 
Maeterlinck’s symbolistic plays, and Hauptmann’s social natu- 
ralism. Some of Peretz *Hirschbein’s plays are markedly natu- 
ralistic while others are symbolistic. He wrote mostly in Yid- 
dish but translated his own works into Hebrew. Miryam (1905), 
a conventional social melodrama about a poor and simple 
country girl, is a prime example of the influence of natural- 
ism in Hebrew drama. She is seduced by the “landlord’s” son 
and ends up in a brothel. The protagonist of the naturalistic 
play Nevelah (“Carrion,’ printed in 1905), Mendel Nevelah, is 
also a victim of society, here represented by his forefathers. 
Driven by suffering, he murders his own father and sinks into 
madness. Bein Yaldei ha-Sadeh (original Yiddish Grine Felder; 
Hebrew 1922), a comedy staged in Hebrew by Habimah, de- 
scribes the comic confrontation between country Jews and 
Levi Yizhak, a scholar from town. 

Jacob *Steinberg, primarily a poet and short story writer, 
also wrote naturalistic social drama. The heroine of Hankah 
(1907), a play in the pattern of Miryam, is a pathetic girl who, 
persecuted by her stepmother, finally commits suicide. In R. 
Leib Goldman u-Vitto (1907), Steinberg dramatizes the eter- 
nal conflict of the generations as manifest in his time. Bayit 
mul Bayit (1908) by Zalman *Shneour, who is also mainly 
known for his poetry and prose rather than his plays, is a so- 
cial drama in which prostitution is exposed by means of con- 
trast with bourgeois life. Shneour’s Adam (1926) is a lyrical 
dramatization of the story of Adam and Eve. Joseph Hayyim 
*Brenner’s Me-Ever la-Gevulin (1907), a play comprised of a 
series of dialogue fragments, marks a chapter in the history 
of Hebrew drama and dialogue. Brenner's dramas, which he 
termed “plays and fragmentations of plays,’ use the dramatic 
fragmentation technique, a literary device also found in many 
of his prose works. Not well structured, the play is neverthe- 
less interesting from the point of view of style, technique in 
dramatic dialogue, and theme. Its setting is the London of Jew- 
ish-Russian emigrants whose social customs and ideological 
struggles form the dramatic tension in the play. The protago- 
nists, Yohanan and Hezkoni, despair of all socialist theories 
and regard suffering as the ultimate truth. Brenner, attempting 
to recreate the spoken word, evolved a kind of Hebrew-Eng- 
lish dialect which was meant to be analogous to the Yiddish- 
English dialect in actual use. He thus brought the “language 
of the theater” closer to the “language of life.” The playlets Le- 
Et Attah (1905) and Erev u-Voker (1908), written in a similar 
style, evince a better control of the medium and dramatically 
are realized more fully. 


REALISTIC HEBREW DRAMA. One of the first exponents 
of realism in Hebrew drama is Yitzhak Dov *Berkowitz who 
wrote a number of important plays, among them Ofo ve-et 
Beno (1928 and performed by Habimah). The play follows a 
realistic Ibsenian technique and is a landmark in contempo- 
rary Hebrew drama. The theme, the relationship between an 
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apostate father who wishes to return to Judaism and his son 
who has become a Jew hater, is comprehended within an an- 
alytical design and set against the bloody landscape of Rus- 
sian pogroms during the Bolshevik Revolution. Two minor 
realistic plays by Berkowitz are Ba-arazot ha-Rehokot (1928), 
a comedy on the life of Jewish immigrants in the United States 
whose lives are thrown into comic confusion through the ar- 
rival of Anton, a non-Jewish Russian farmer; and the social 
drama Mirah (1934), also set in the United States, and strongly 
influenced by Ibsen's A Doll’s House. 

Yitzhak *Shenhar also wrote realistic drama, though of 
a different type. Al ha-Gevul (“On the Border,’ 1943) is about 
a group of pioneers who attempt to immigrate to Erez Israel. 
Their efforts lead to a momentary reorientation in the life of 
a degenerating family; no real change, however, is effected. 
Chekhov's Three Sisters served the author as model. His pro- 
tagonists are three brothers and the ideal and yearning for Erez 
Israel replace the nostalgic longing for Moscow. To some ex- 
tent Shenhar writes in the earlier tradition of translation and 
adaptation of European themes, topics, and literary structures 
to a Jewish milieu, ambiance, and cultural ideal. Some of the 
best authors of Hebrew literature tried their hand at naturalis- 
tic-realistic plays, a parallel school of which developed in Yid- 
dish drama. This affinity between Hebrew and Yiddish drama 
is still more evident in the symbolistic and expressionistic 
techniques of IL. *Peretz, H. *Leivick, and D. *Pinski, who 
wrote mostly in Yiddish. 


SYMBOLISM AND EXPRESSIONISM. Isaac Leib Peretz (1852- 
1915) was one of the first symbolists and expressionists in He- 
brew and Yiddish drama. Hurban Beit Zaddik (1903, had a 
number of versions, one in Hebrew) is a mystical play which 
dramatizes the decline of a hasidic zaddik’s dynasty. Germi- 
nated in doubt, the degenerative process takes its full course, 
ending finally in heresy. The symbolistic technique is typi- 
cal of Peretz’s Yiddish plays. His social playlets are written 
in a naturalistic style, e.g., Sehufei Zerem (1912) and Ba-She- 
fel (1924). P. Hirschbein also wrote symbolic plays: Olamot 
Bodedim (“Lonely Worlds,” 1905) is set in a cellar where a 
group of wretched and oppressed people live in close proxim- 
ity without talking to each other but “next to each other.” In 
technique and atmosphere the play resembles M. Maeterlinck’s 
Les Aveugles (translated into Hebrew in the same year). Tekiat 
Kaf (Ha-Shiloah 18, 1908) bears similarity to S. *An-ski’s Dyb- 
buk. Its theme of innocent pure love, culminating in a blood 
bond between the young lovers, is enacted against the back- 
ground of a contract sealed by their parents which, however, 
they later break. The breach leads to disaster and the young 
heros death. The technique is symbolistic, as in the historical 
drama Be-Zel ha-Dorot (1922) and in the playlets Al Yad ha- 
Derekh (1907) and Pirhei Sedeh ha-Kevarim (1907). Hirsch- 
bein’s drama is thus marked by two distinct literary trends in 
European literature - naturalism and symbolism. A number 
of less important Hebrew playwrights also experimented with 
symbolism; none however attained the artistic level of the Yid- 
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dish dramatists. Their contribution to the Hebrew drama was 
the development of natural Hebrew style. 


THE “HALUTZ” PLAY. Developed mainly in Erez Israel, the 
“halutz” play (or “Mahaze ha-Hityashvut,’ “the Settlement 
Drama’) is defined by its subject matter: the story of the set- 
tlers in Erez Israel, their problems, and their struggles. The un- 
derlying theme of the “halutz” drama is to praise the pioneers 
and their efforts and to denounce all their opponents. Most of 
these plays were insignificant melodramas which at best were 
well constructed. The characters were drawn from the social 
milieu of Erez Israel. Yehoshua Barzilai in Ha-Bahlan (“The 
Disdainer” 1919: special edition), one of the early plays in the 
genre, transposed Moliére’s Misanthrope to the Erez Israel 
landscape and its problems. “Ha-Bahlan,’ the protagonist, 
hates his urban environment (Jerusalem) but when he comes 
face to face with the new settlement he has a change of heart. 
Allah Karim (1912), by L.A. Orloff-Arieli (1886-1943), has a 
more complex plot and is enacted within a pattern of intricate 
human relationships. The central character, Naomi Shatz, im- 
migrates to Erez Israel during the Second Aliyah and becomes 
engaged to one of the pioneers. She is, however, disappointed 
by the Jewish “pioneering” intellectuals and prefers the native 
Arabs (Ali, the pastry vendor) whom she sees as really belong- 
ing to the land. Set against the Arab-Jewish conflict, the play 
ends with Naomi’s hope for a new Jewish generation whose 
character will be shaped by the native soil. Allah Karim her- 
alds the development of “Mahaze ha-Safek; “the Doubt play,” 
a sub-genre of the “Settlement Drama” that accentuates the 
impotence of European newcomers in overcoming the hard- 
ships with which the physical and human reality in the Land 
of Israel confronts them. Although diminishing in number in 
course of the 1930s, in which the “positive,” “optimistic” Settle- 
ment plays flourished due to the numerous anniversaries of 
veteran Jewish settlements and the establishment of new ones, 
the “Doubt play” prevailed until the ideological “earthquake” 
following the Yom Kippur War in 1973. David *Shimoni is an- 
other playwright of the “halutzic” trend who extols the pio- 
neering spirit (Laylah ba-Kerem, 1911) as does Haim *Shurer, 
whose dramatic canvas unfolds against the social problems of 
the pioneers. La-Rishonah (1920) dramatizes the conflict be- 
tween the viticulturists of the village and their workers and 
the tension generated by the contradictory social and national 
views of the laborers themselves. Structured as a family melo- 
drama, the viticulturist’s daughter Michal falls in love with a 
laborer, David, her father’s social antagonist. Shurer exposes 
the unreasonable extremism of the young people as they rebel 
against their parents. Only as the play draws to a close do the 
young come to acknowledge the right of existence of their op- 
ponents. Various “halutz” plays continue to be written over a 
long period. Rohaleh (1933) by Moshe *Smilansky is but a new 
version of an old subject. Ha-Adamah ha-Zot, by A. Ashman, 
has also for theme the pioneering spirit, acted out in a con- 
frontation between father and son. Yoel Yoshpeh, a pioneer, 
opposes his son who seeks to escape from the village and to 
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take Hannah, his beloved, with him. Hannah, however, loves 
Yaakov, a worker on the moshav; halutziyyut (“pioneering”) 
wins out in the end and overcomes all obstacles. Though the 
melodramatic structure of the play is different, the class di- 
vision of characters and concepts is the same, and the ba- 
sic theme, the triumph of pioneering, remains the focal is- 
sue. Other plays written in this vein are Bein Iyyim (1928), by 
Mordekhai *Avi-Shaul, a drama of pathos in which the labor 
movement values of the protagonist, Yehoshua Neeman, are 
paramount; Yeriyot el ha-Kibbutz (1940) and Adamah (1942) 
by Sh. Shalom; Hayyim (1942) by Menahem Bader which also 
glorify the value of labor; and Ha-Zaken (1942) by Yehoshua 
*Bar Yosef, a realistic playwright, who draws on the prototype 
of A.D. *Gordon. In Medurot (“Bonfires”) Alexander Karmon 
contrasts the martyr spirit of the hero to the values of his op- 
ponents and extols the role he takes in illegal immigration. 
While many of these pioneering plays are melodramas, some 
comedies on the subject were also written, e.g., A. Ashman’s 
Min ha-Mezar (“Out of Distress,’ 1932). The comic action re- 
volves around the contention between two parties over the 
hand of Ellah, a pioneer. She has to choose between the temp- 
tation offered by the American family Stevens and the journal- 
ist Brown and the pioneering idealism of Yehudah. Ellah, of 
course, chooses the “good.” The comedies Banim li-Gevulam 
(“Sons Return to their Border,’ 1945, performed by Habimah) 
by Asher *Beilin and I Like Mike by Aharon *Megged (1956) 
are constructed along similar lines. 

Not all plays about Erez Israel have for theme the prob- 
lems of pioneering. Some dramatize other aspects and prob- 
lems arising from life in Erez Israel. A central theme is the 
conflict between generations and the struggle between tradi- 
tion and those who rebel against it. M. Avi-Shaul in his dra- 
matization of the conflict in Ha-Maharozet (“The Necklace; 
1928) pits the old values of the Diaspora represented by Ra- 
phael Hai, a member of the Jerusalem Moghrabi (Moroccan) 
Jewish community, against the new life in Erez Israel to which 
his daughter Mas’udah is dedicated. Bar Yosef’s Yaakov ha- 
Zohek (“Laughing Jacob,” 1939) and Be-Simtaot Yerushalayim 
(“In Jerusalem Alleys,” 1941, performed by the *Ohel The- 
ater) have similar themes. The dramatic tension is between 
the values of traditional Jewry of Safed and Jerusalem, and 
their children who rebel against the suppression of eroticism 
in their society. The conflict is not resolved but has its tragic 
“dissolution” in madness to which some of the characters are 
ultimately driven. Ithamar Ben-Hur’s Ha-Soreret (1942) and 
M. Berger’s Meah Shearim (1943) are similar. A different as- 
pect of Erez Israel was probed by A. Karmon who, in Ba-Se- 
vakh (“Entanglement;’ 1926) and Neginat ha-Em (“Mother’s 
Melody,’ 1928), dramatizes various intricate human relation- 
ships in kibbutz life (e.g., incest between a brother and a sis- 
ter, family and education problems in a collective settlement). 
Only toward the end of the 1940s were some attempts made at 
introducing into Hebrew drama contemporaneous Western 
dramatic elements. Thus Yaakov *Horowitz, who had earlier 
written an expressionistic play (Gesher ha-Lezim, 1929), wrote 
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in 1956 Ani Rozeh Lishlot (“I Want to Rule”), a social-univer- 
sal play which broke with the conventional “halutz” drama, 
a trend that had continued into the early period of the state, 
though in a different garb. 


Drama in Israel 

Hebrew drama gained considerable impetus after the War of 
Independence. The establishment of the state accelerated the 
development of the Hebrew theater. The *Cameri (Chamber) 
Theater, established in 1944, promoted the realistic school. In 
the wake of the War of Independence a youth cult developed 
to which the stage also tended to cater. Most of the plays were 
a continuation of the “halutz” play in theme and form, with 
the young fighters of the War of Independence replacing the 
young halutzim. Two plays belonging to this category are Yigal 
*Mossinsohn's Be-Arvot ha-Negev (“In the Negev Desert,’ 1949, 
performed by Habimah), a melodrama about the defense of a 
besieged Jewish settlement during the War of Independence; 
and Moshe *Shamir’s Hu Halakh ba-Sadot (“He Walked in 
the Fields,” 1947, an adaptation of a novel by the same name), 
a love story set in a kibbutz. The two lovers are Uri, born on 
the kibbutz and now a soldier, and Mika, a survivor of the 
Holocaust. Both plays end in the death of the heroes. Simi- 
lar plays are Kilometer 56 (1949) and Beit Hillel (1951) by M. 
Shamir. The only exception to this wave of mythical self-glo- 
rification was Nathan *Shaham’s Hem Yagiu Mahar (“They 
Will Arrive Tomorrow,’ 1949). In this realistic morality play, 
Jonah, the commander of an Israeli platoon, sends his com- 
rades and two Arabs to their certain death on a landmined 
hill. Through this morally dubious act, fiercely condemned 
by his second in command, Avi (named after Abraham, the 
first legislator of the monotheist ethos), Jonah liberates him- 
self and the remaining soldiers. The play is thus an early par- 
adigm of the constant vacillation in Israeli drama (reflected 
even as late as 2005 in Yehoshua *Sobol’s Zeman Emet (“The 
Moment of Truth’) and in Yael Ronen’s Plonter (“The Gord- 
ian Knot”)) between vindication for any atrocities committed 
by Israelis against Arabs for survival’s sake and fidelity to the 
humane tradition of Jewish morality. 

Most of the plays of the 1950s are social dramas - dis- 
tinguished by realistic-documentary or satirical- grotesque 
styles - in which the new developing society in Israel is criti- 
cized in the light of the values of the labor movement, e.g., A. 
Megged’s Hedvah va-Ani (“Hedvah and I,” 1964) and N. Sha- 
ham’s Kera Li Syomka (“Call Me Syomka,’ 1950). The young 
dramatists of Israel’s formative era (early 1950s) were primar- 
ily enraged by the “counter-revolutionary” symptoms of the 
new society. Corruption, bureaucracy, careerism, social in- 
equality, and racial discrimination are criticized in realistic 
works which are all too often shallow: the new generation had 
ceased to uphold the cooperative and rural values of the pre- 
state Jewish population and had instead become bourgeois, 
trying to achieve its selfish ends at the expense of the young 
state, while the state on its part has been ungrateful to that 
part of the young generation that fought for its establishment. 
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The following list of topical plays shows that many of the best 
of Israel's writers tried through social drama to grapple with 
the problems that beset the decade: M. Shamir’s Sof ha-Olam 
and Aggadot Lod (1958), H. *Bartov’s Shesh Kenafayim le-Ehad 
(1954), and N. Shaham’s Heshbon Hadash deal with the absorp- 
tion of immigrants; Y. Mosinsohn’s Kazablan (1958) and Judith 
*Hendel’s Rehov ha-Madregot (1955) describe the discrimina- 
tion of the Oriental community by the hegemonic Ashkenazi 
veterans; and Ephraim *Kishon’s Shemo Holekh Lefanav (1953) 
satirizes the new bureaucracy; Y. Mosinsohn’s Eldorado depicts 
prostitution and crime among the socially deprived and stig- 
matized Oriental sectors (1963), Yosh’s Ani Rav ha-Hovel deals 
with the big seamen’s strike, and Yoram Matmor’s fine Piran- 
dellian play Mahazeh Ragil (reminiscent in content and style 
of Six Characters in Search of an Author) denounces society’s 
betrayal of the freedom fighters. The protagonists are usually 
conventional, typical, and local, representing only their way 
of life and the immediate situation in which circumstance has 
cast them. They therefore lack any kind of universality. They 
are either clerks, new immigrants, or Oriental Jews. The play- 
wrights tried to draw Oriental types but in actuality they only 
imitated their manner of speech and customs, and not always 
successfully. The language of these plays comes close to slang 
and though it is more flexible than the dramatic language of 
earlier generations, it lacks “style” The episodes are in the form 
of “reporting” and the playwrights make no attempt at stamp- 
ing on the world they had created their personal “literary” seal. 
The plays of the humorist E. *Kishon, Shahor al-gabei Lavan, 
Af Millah le-Morgenstern, Shemo Holekh Lefanav, and Ha-Ke- 
tubbah created a new type of comedy. In a way they were a 
continuation of the comedy staged by Matateh (“Broom”), a 
satirical theater founded in the late 1920s. 

An outstanding play in its superior aesthetic quality is 
Tura, a psychological-mythical drama by Y. Bar- Yosef (1933-_ ). 
It is set in the traditional Oriental Jewish community, and de- 
picts the horrendous results of the devaluation of the patriar- 
chal family and its codes in Israel's “melting pot” of the 1950s. 
The situation is aggravated by the fact that the protagonists 
become pawns within the tenacious grips of the codes of the 
traditional community, so that their violation by the young 
heroine sweeps the dramatic action to a climax which culmi- 
nates in her “ritual” murder. 

New developments in contemporary Hebrew drama 
were nevertheless apparent, even in the 1950s. Biblical and 
historical drama is manipulated as a religiously connoted 
prism for critique of political and moral problems. It gained 
fresh impetus with Akhzar mi-Kol-ha-Melekh (1955) by Nis- 
sim *Aloni; Milhemet Benei Or (1956) and Ha-Laylah le-Ish by 
M. Shamir; Tamar Eshet Er (1947) by Y. Mosinsohn; Yohanan 
Bar-Hama (1952) by N. Shaham; Bereshit by A. Megged; Ha- 
Dov and Shalosh Nashim be-Zahov (both 1966) by Y. Eliraz; 
Uriyyah ha-Hitti and Sedom Siti (1959) by B. *Galai; Massa 
le-Nineveh (1963) by Y. *Amichai; and Keter ba-Rosh (1969) 
by Y. Shabtai. These plays are not cast in one mold: some, like 
Shamir’s, are politically topical drama in which contemporary 
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social problems (revolution, mixed marriages) are projected 
into the past. Others try to dramatize the past but the protag- 
onists are motivated psychologically (Tamar Eshet Er). Akh- 
zar mi-Kol-ha-Melekh (“Most Cruel of All - the King”) is an 
interesting social-poetic interpretation of the period of divi- 
sion between the kingdoms of Judah and Israel. Replete with 
allusions to contemporaneous problems, warning against the 
dangers of separatism and internal Kulturkampf, the play has 
nevertheless an independent existence as a psychological-po- 
etic drama which is bound neither by time nor place. Some 
brilliant and pungent parodies on the past were written by 
modern Israel authors. They follow either the comic-parodic 
style of contemporary French drama (Eliraz), or are modern 
poetic reinterpretations of biblical themes which shed a new 
light on the rather untended facets of the ancient myth (such 
as the depiction of the old, impotent, and unstable King David, 
who is nevertheless reluctant to retire and deal with the ques- 
tion of his political legacy in Shabtai’s Keter ba-Rosh). Play- 
wrights have also tried to achieve comic effects through the 
treatment of a lofty subject with bathos (Megged, Galai, Eli- 
raz). All these dramatists show a certain originality of expres- 
sion, form, and approach to the material. Among the finest 
and most problematic modern Hebrew dramatists is N. *Al- 
terman. Nathan Alterman, primarily a poet, wrote very di- 
verse plays: Kinneret Kinneret (1962), a kitsch-nostalgic new 
“settlement play” devised to idealize the courage of the pio- 
neers; Pundak ha-Ruhot (1963), a drama which, through obvi- 
ous analogies with Goethe's Faust and Ibsen’s Peer Gynt, deals 
with the dilemma confronting every great artist of having to 
choose between life, love, and familial happiness, on the one 
hand, and artistic success, glory, and loneliness on the other; 
Among Alterman’s other dramatic work one should mention 
Malkat Ester (1968), a Purim farce, and Mishpat Pythagoras 
(1966), an allegorical-topical play. The predominant strength 
of Alterman’s plays is their rich and multi-layered poetic lan- 
guage that thrives at the expense of a convincing and gripping 
dramatic plot and conflict. 

The so-called “Holocaust Dramaturgy” is one of the 
main genres of the Hebrew-Israeli play. It rarely focuses on 
commemorating the historical catastrophe, but rather con- 
templates the Shoah’s shifting repercussions on Israeli soci- 
ety or uses it as a socio-political metaphor. The Holocaust is 
presented in the plays written during the 1940s and 1950s as 
an image of impotence, and is juxtaposed with the sublime 
convention of the Sabra. This is the underlying premise of 
plays such as the above-mentioned Hu Halakh ba-Sadot (“He 
Walked in the Fields,” 1947) by Moshe Shamir, in which Ho- 
locaust survivor Mika has to sacrifice her private dream of 
leading a normal life with her boyfriend, Uri, for the sake of 
fighting for the establishment of the state. So too in Nathan 
Shaham’s Heshbon Hadash (“A New Account,’ 1952), or Aha- 
ron Megged’s Hanna Senesh (1958) which glorifies the brav- 
ery of the woman paratrooper who was executed in Nazi oc- 
cupied Hungary in her attempt to save Jews, those weaklings 
who went to their death like “cattle to the slaughter.” The only 
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exception to this orientation is Baalat ha-Armon (“Lady of 
the Manor,’ 1956), by the poet Lea *Goldberg, who focuses 
on the juxtaposition between European culture and modern 
civilization (including Zionism). It is acted out against the 
background of the rescue of European Jewish children from 
forced conversion. The protagonists are an old Polish noble- 
man, who represents the declining European culture, and 
an Israeli woman, who embodies the new civilization. The 
author's obviously romantic sympathies tend toward the old 
gentleman and the fading world he embodies. The poetic re- 
alistic and allegorical plays of the 1960s manifest a shift in the 
Israeli attitude toward the Holocaust. They belie the recogni- 
tion that a society cannot forgo its past, and present the world 
of the victims and Nazi accomplices as the analogous alter ego 
of the rootless cult of the mythologized Sabra. The foremost 
accomplishments in this category include Moshe Shamir’s 
Ha-Yoresh (“The Heir,’ 1963), Yehuda Amichai’s Paamonim 
ve-Rakavot (“Bells and Trains”), as well as Ben Zion Tomer’s 
Yaldei ha-Zel (“Children of the Shadow,’ 1963). This interest- 
ing play deals with Holocaust children who do not become 
rooted in the new reality of Israel, though on the surface they 
seem to have adapted. The drama is enacted in the garb of a 
symbolic relationship between the young protagonist Yosef- 
Yoram and his uncle, Dr. Sigmund Rabinovicz, who had been 
a Judenrat member and a Kapo guilty of the extermination of 
his own family. 


THE SIX-DAY (1967) AND YOM KIPPUR (1973) WARS AS 
TURNING POINTS. The turning point in the Hebrew drama’s 
attitude to society was the euphoric mentality that overtook 
Israel after the sweeping victory in the Six-Day War (1967). 
This was followed by a period of collective self-reckoning, 
soul searching, and myth shattering in the wake of the hu- 
miliating surprise of the Yom-Kippur War (1973). Whereas 
Israeli drama before 1967 was basically positive toward the 
ideal of the “New Jew,” post-1967 protest plays adopted an 
asocial, agnostic, and deconstructive position in order to 
warn society against the dangers of a militarist power-cult 
and the moral deterioration inextricably connected with the 
occupation of the Palestinians and the subordination of hu- 
man values to the imperative of territorial expansion. In fact, 
one may argue that from 1967 to Rabin’s murder in 1995 the 
core of Hebrew drama was politically mobilized, rhetorically 
militant, and ideologically leftist. This thematic and stylis- 
tic watershed was also accompanied by a higher degree of 
ripeness and professionalism in Hebrew dramatic writing 
thanks primarily to the efforts of Oded Kotler as the artistic 
director of the Haifa Municipal Theater to promote young 
dramatists. 

Hanoch *Levin’s satirical revues At va-Ani ve-Hamil- 
hamah Habaah (“You and I and the Next War,’ 1968), Ketchup 
(1969, performed in fringe theaters), Malkat ha-Ambatiyah 
(“Queen of the Bathtub”), staged in 1970 by the establish- 
ment Cameri Theater and swiftly closed due to public out- 
cry, and Levin's censored Ha-Patriyot (“The Patriot,’ Neveh- 
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Zedek Theater 1982), denouncing the Lebanon War, did not 
shrink from resorting to profane and provocative devices in 
order to slaughter the most sacred cows of Israel’s collective 
value system: the ideal of the “justified war”; the cult of the 
fallen hero; bereavement and the admiration for the military; 
the avoidance of any chance for peace; the sanctification of 
land at the expense of life and ethics; and the ingrained racist 
attitude to Arabs. A.B. *Yehoshua (1936-_), one of the fore- 
most young authors of the 1960s, heralded in Laylah be-Mai 
(“A Night in May,” 1969) the falling apart of Israeli society 
through the metaphor of the psychological disintegration of 
a complex Jerusalem family during the period preceding the 
Six-Day War. One of the most vehement adversaries of Israel’s 
belligerent orientation, provinciality, and disdain for culture 
was Yosef Mundy, who, as a deliberate rhetorical provocation, 
proclaimed his Diaspora-cosmopolitan Weltanschauung and 
anti-Zionist disposition. Mundy’s most accomplished play, 
Zeh Mistovev (“It Turns,” 1970) takes place in a madhouse (a 
common dramatic metaphor for Israel): the allegorical mega- 
lomaniac Herzl, representative of political and expansion- 
ist Zionism, torments the humanist, individualistic Kafka. 
In the symbolist-surreal play Moshel Yeriho (“The Governor 
of Jericho,” 1975), written after the Yom Kippur War, Mundy 
depicts the racist and demeaning side of Israeli conduct to- 
wards the Palestinians through the vulgar, sexist, and despotic 
figure of the governor of Jericho, the first biblical town to be 
conquered by the Hebrew tribes as they invaded the Land of 
Canaan. One of the major genres in which the Israeli real- 
ity has been effectively examined and criticized is the docu- 
drama. The most notable dramatists who continuously work 
in this genre are Yitzhak Laor, Motti Lerner, Edna Mazya, Ilan 
Hatzor, Daniela Carmi, Hillel Mittelpunkt, Matti Golan, Am- 
non Levy and Rami Danon, Shmuel Hasfari, Miriam Kainy, 
and Yael Ronen. They employ the strategy of undermin- 
ing the accepted “photographic” conventions from within, 
thereby upsetting the positive self-image of Israeli society tra- 
ditionally reasserted by the theater. Docudrama was inaugu- 
rated in the early 1970s by the American-born Nola Chilton, 
who created a succession of “living paper” documentaries 
promoting a spectrum of social causes in “the other Israel” 
Her partner in these ventures was Yehoshua Sobol, one of 
Israel’s most prolific, politically engaged, and internationally 
successful dramatists. Sobol was also one of the major dra- 
matists who developed - in the wake of the 1973 War — the 
mode of soul-searching plays that dissect the national myths 
and explore their false nature. Sobol’s Leyl ha-Esrim (“The 
Night of the Twentieth,” 1976), based on a historical episode, 
analyzes the mistakes of the Zionist founding fathers through 
the narrative of a group of young pioneers in 1920, engaged 
in a profound and merciless process of soul searching about 
their motives and purposes before descending from a Gali- 
lean hill to a new settlement where they expect to exchange 
“murderous blows with the Arab occupants of the Land.” So- 
bol employs and develops similar docudramatic strategies in 
a number of plays, most notably in Nefesh Yehudi (“The Soul 
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of a Jew,’ 1982), which deals with Jewish self-hatred and recon- 
structs the biography of Otto Weininger, the misogynist and 
genial Viennese Jewish philosopher, and in Palestinait (“The 
Palestinian Woman,” 1985). In the latter, Sobol delineates the 
ordeals of Samira/Magda, a fictional tv-drama character who 
is the alter-ego of its author. She tries “to crystallize the borders 
and meeting points between the Israeli Jewish and the Israeli 
Arab/Palestinian cultural, ethnic, and national identities” (FE 
Rokem). A relatively late achievement in the docudramatic 
revisionist vogue is Hillel Mittelpunkt’s Gorodish, 0 ha-Yom 
ha-Shevi'ii (“Gorodish, or The Seventh Day,” 1993), a chronicle 
of the rise and fall of General Shmuel Gonen, a hero of the 
Six-Day War who became the scapegoat of the “defeat” in the 
Yom Kippur War, thus symbolizing the ideological bankruptcy 
of all of Israeli society. 

Yet although mainly realistic, the trend of post-Zionist 
drama that began in the mid-1970s did not preclude stylized 
and fantastic plays. Yaakov Shabtai’s Namer Havarburot (“The 
Spotted Tiger,’ 1974) tells the story of Fink, half dreamer half 
charlatan, who at the end of the 1920s comes to the tiny town- 
ship of Tel Aviv, a provincial resort of embittered, materialist, 
and desperate ex-pioneers. Fink brings with him a whiff of 
the wide world, hoping to establish an international circus in 
Israel with all its trimmings, including a spotted tiger, the sym- 
bol of speed, courage, and unearthly beauty. Being unable to 
live up to the imaginary dimensions of Fink’s utopian dream, 
the petty, dystopian settlers of Tel Aviv bring about his death 
in a duel. In Shitz (1975) Hanoch Levin provides a biting sa- 
tirical grotesque about the cynical Israeli philistines who are 
transformed by greed into warmongers who thrive on blood. 
Danny Horowitz's Cherli Ka-Cherli (1977) - a parody on the 
Israeli Massekhet- genre in the form of an oratorio for speaking 
voices and chorus - reflects the spirit of soul searching by of- 
fering an ironic dissection of the once sacred Sabra myth. The 
tradition of post-Zionist, non-realistic parables on the shat- 
tered ideals of the morally corrupt Israeli society is pursued 
on the threshold of the third millennium by several dramatists 
(Yehonatan Geffen, Eldad Ziv, Shlomi Moskovitch). They are, 
however, surpassed by the theatrical texts of the director and 
playwright Michael Gurevitch, whose phantasmagorias Mila 
Ahat shel Ahavah (“One Word of Love”), Heyl Parashim Anu 
(“We Are a Unit of Cavaliers”) and Osher (“Happiness”) con- 
stitute poetic stage legends that lend themselves to a plethora 
of interpretations. 


THE MOBILIZATION OF HISTORICAL AND BIBLICAL 
DRAMA. ‘The process of mobilizing the stage for political 
ends left its mark also on historical and biblical drama. His- 
torical as well as biblical materials have served since 1967 for 
a critical illumination of local political and existential prob- 
lems. Aharon Megged’s Ha-Onah ha-Boeret (“The Burning 
Season,” 1967) takes up the theme of Job in order to warn 
against the hazards of forgiving the Germans by accepting 
compensation and establishing diplomatic relations with Ger- 
many. Instead of being loyal to the biblical characterization 
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of Job as a righteous and God-fearing patriarch who right- 
fully lives to see a happy end to his various ordeals, Megged 
presents him as a blind, “Holocaust-denying” person who 
deserves the recurrence of his tragic fate. The same bibli- 
cal myth acquires a radically existential and agnostic inter- 
pretation in Hanoch Levin's Yissurei Iyov (“The Sorrows of 
Job,” 1981). In the first part of this “Passion”-play we witness 
the descent and fall of Job presented as a catastrophic suc- 
cession of episodic events, corresponding to the biblical nar- 
rative (apart from the omission of the prologue in Heaven); 
yet, in contrast to the Scriptures, the chain of events in Levin's 
play is the result of both human short-sightedness and self- 
ishness as well as of Job's own moral corruption. In the sec- 
ond part we witness the increasing agony of Job on the verge 
of dying, having been speared on a pole by the Romans for 
refusing to renounce God. Becoming part of a circus spec- 
tacle, without being granted the sanctification of a martyr’s 
death, Job's anti-heroic suffering is rendered as the epitome 
of the purposelessness of human existence, of the relativ- 
ity of human happiness, not even an existential gesture of 
protest against a metaphysical void. Yaakov Shabtai’s Okhlim 
(“Eating,” 1979) is an updated version of the theft of Naboth’s 
vineyard by Jezebel and Ahab. This canonical parable is di- 
rected against the apparently “legal” dispossession of the oc- 
cupied Palestinian land, while Jehu by Gilad Evron (1992) - the 
story of a ruthless army commander who escapes the death 
sentence for disobedience, overthrows the reigning monarch, 
commits hideous crimes, and drives his chief supporter, Ziph, 
to commit suicide — has been interpreted as a parable on the 
man who pulls the strings, Ariel Sharon’s cynical manipula- 
tions of Prime Minister Menachem Begin, which led to the 
war in Lebanon in the beginning of the 1980s. Rina Yerush- 
almi’s Bible Project - consisting of two parts, Va-Yomer Va- 
Yelekh (“And he said and he went,’ 1996) and Va-Yishtahu 
Va-Yar (“And he bowed and he saw,’ 1998) — harnesses the 
biblical text itself to its peculiar political ends. Even a harm- 
less biblical musical such as Shelomo ha-Melekh ve-Shalmai 
ha-Sandlar (“King Solomon and Shalmai the Cobbler”) by 
Sammy Groenemann and Nathan Alterman has been deci- 
phered in its Habimah revival in 2005 as an allegory on so- 
cial exploitation. 


THE HOLOCAUST AS SOCIO-POLITICAL METAPHOR. The 
1973 Yom Kippur War, which shattered the invincible image 
of Israel, resulted in a growing awareness that the Holocaust 
and Israeli experiences are metonymical and interchangeable. 
The best-known play of the period is Yehoshua Sobol’s Ghetto 
(1984). The play dared for the first time to present - through 
an alienating “German” epic style and a “profane” image of 
a theater company in the Vilna Ghetto - the symbiotic rela- 
tions and reversible roles of the Nazi victimizer and the Jew- 
ish victim, thereby reflecting on Israel's belligerency against 
Lebanon and the occupied territories. Similar political atti- 
tudes were advocated by Motti Lerner in his docudramatary 
Kasztner (1985), acquitting the hero, Rezso Kasztner, of col- 
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laborating with the Nazis in liquidating Hungarian Jewry, and 
in Shmuel Hasfari’s family plays Kiddush (1985) and Hamez 
(1995). The Acre Theater Center’s stunning theatrical event 
Arbeit macht frei mi-Toitland Europa (“Work Liberates from 
the Dead Land Europe,’ 1991) marked the beginning of the 
fourth stage of Holocaust dramaturgy, with the second and 
third generations exposing and reacting to the deforming in- 
fluence of the Holocaust experience on the collective psyche, 
on the socio-political Weltanschauung and the ethical norms 
of Israeli society. The fifth phase of Holocaust dramaturgy 
denotes a “normalization” in the Israeli attitude to the Holo- 
caust, by either employing the Shoah as a relatively indiffer- 
ent background for soap operas, as in Edna Mazya’s Sippur 
Mishpahti (“A Family Story,” 1996) and Savyon Liebrecht’s 
Sonya Mushkat (1997) and Sinit Ani Medaberet Elekha (“Chi- 
nese I’m Talking to You,” 2003), or by the complete role rever- 
sal between former victims and victimizers, thus disinherit- 
ing the Jews of their moral superiority, as in Aliza Ulmert'’s 
Sonata Lifsanter (“A Piano Sonata,” 1994) and Hillel Mittel- 
punkt’s Madrikh la-Metayel be-Varsha (“A Warsaw Tourist 
Guide,” 1999) - both preoccupied with the sadistic vendetta 
of Israelis against partly innocent Polish citizens and their 


property. 


ALONI AND LEVIN. The unrivaled poets laureate of He- 
brew drama are Nissim Aloni (1926-1998) and Hanoch Levin 
(1943-1999). Even though their plays are saturated with refer- 
ences and allusions to the local milieu, both Aloni and Levin 
tend to “distance the evidence” of their theatrical, self-refer- 
ential phantasmagorias to mythical, literary, and legendary 
regions, thus serving as vanguards of the universal-existential 
trend in Hebrew drama. Aloni’s signature play Ha-Nessikhah 
ha-Amerikait (“The American Princess,” 1962) delineates, 
through the detached narrative of a dethroned monarch, mur- 
dered by his opportunistic son, the cultural and normative de- 
formation of Israeli society. This small lyrical-ironic master- 
piece, strongly affiliated with the French Drama of the Absurd 
in the 1950s, and some of Aloni’s other plays from an opus of 
u1 plays altogether (for example, Bigdei ha-Melekh, 1961; Ha- 
Kallah ve-Zayyad ha-Parparim, 1966; Ha-Dodah Lizah, 1969; 
and Eddie King, 1975) mark the playwright’s ongoing influence 
on Israeli drama and theater, as an antidote to the prevailing 
flat journalistic dramaturgy. 

Dramatist and director Hanoch Levin was undoubtedly 
the most prominent and prolific (60 works) theater practitio- 
ner to emerge from the aftermath of the Six-Day War. In the 
domestic neighborhood comedies that followed his first satiri- 
cal revues, e. g., Yaakobi and Leidenthal (1972); Neurei Vardaleh 
(“Vardaleh’s Youth,” 1974); Krum (1975); Popper (1976); Soharei 
Gummi (“Rubber Merchants,” 1978); Halvayah Horpit (“A 
Winter Funeral; 1978); Orezei Mizevadot (“Suitcase Packers, 
1983); Melekhet ha-Hayyim (“The Labor of Life,” 1989), Levin 
unravels the Diaspora myths underlying the apotheosized 
Jewish-Israeli family, and develops his image of humankind 
as a beastly hierarchy of humiliater and humiliated, motivated 
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exclusively by their basest drives and thanatopsic fears. Levin's 
final cycle comprises legendary-universal phantasmagorias or 
“Spectacles of Doom,’ as, for example Hozaah La-Horeg (“Exe- 
cution,” 1979); Ha-Zonah ha-Gedolah mi-Bavel (“The Big Bab- 
ylonian Whore,” 1982); Ha-Nashim ha-Avudot mi-Troya (“The 
Lost Women of Troy,’ 1984); Kulam Rozim Lihyot (“Everybody 
Wants to Live, 1985); Ha-Yeled Holem (“The Child Dreams, 
1993); Pe'urei Peh (“Open-Mouthed,” 1985); Kritat Rosh (“Be- 
heading,’ 1996); Ha-Holkhim ba-Hoshekh (1998). In Ashkavah 
(“Requiem,’ 1999) he composed his own funeral oration, and 
Ha-Bakhyanim (“The Weepers,’ 2000), based on the Agamem- 
non narrative, was conceived on his deathbed. 


THE PRIVATIZED ERA. ‘The second substantial reversal in 
Israeli drama took place in the 1990s and characterizes plays 
written and performed at the beginning of the third millen- 
nium. The interconnected historical and theatrical develop- 
ments (from the Oslo Peace Accord to Rabin’s murder and the 
second Intifada) produce a complete renunciation of commu- 
nal ideals along with their formal objective correlatives. The 
personal, cosmopolitan, and humane note is most clearly evi- 
dent in the upsurge of women’s - not necessarily feminist or 
gender-conscious - dramaturgy and directing. Most of the fe- 
male dramatists work in the more established, well-made pat- 
tern. Shulamit Lapid’s Rekhush Natush (“Abandoned Property,’ 
1988) relates the story of an aging, half-blind and bitter mother 
who was long ago abandoned by her husband, and now tyr- 
annizes her daughters under the pretext of wishing to protect 
them. Playwright and director Edna Mazia presents provoca- 
tive, mentally unstable, and attractive heroines, and also di- 
rected several of Anat Gov’s plays, of which the best and most 
popular is Ha-Haverot Hakhi Tovot (1999), which takes for its 
theme the inextricable bonds among girlfriends. The opposite 
pole consists of stylized, poetic dramatic and theatrical texts, 
such as Yossefa Even-Shoshan’s Ha-Betulah mi-Ludmir (“The 
Virgin of Ludmir, 1997), and Ravid Davara’s Ha-Sirpad shel 
ha-Shakhen (“The Neighbor’s Thistle,” 1999). 

The idealistic, committed, and selfless Hebrew plays 
of the early settlement period in Erez Israel have thus reached 
the extreme opposite pole, as has indeed the entire Zionist 
ideology which generated them. However, both drama 
and theater are still engaged in the same quest for social iden- 
tity. 

[Gershon Shaked / Gad Kaynar (24 ed.)] 


CRITICISM 


Introduction — Beginnings of Literary Criticism 

Hebrew literary criticism as a discipline has existed for the past 
200 years only, but the rudiments of literary appreciation can 
be traced to medieval works on normative poetics and rhet- 
oric. In Shirat Yisrael (written in Arabic (Kitab al Muhadara 
wa-al-Mudhdakara), Heb. ed. (1924) by B. Halper), Moses *Ibn 
Ezra lays down the rules for writing excellent poetry, which he 
applies to his criticism on the Spanish poets, and discusses the 
problems of artistic creation. Critical evaluations of the Span- 
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ish poets are also found in Judah *Alharizi’s Tahkemoni (Con- 
stantinople, 1578; Tel Aviv, 1952) and *Immanuel of Rome, in 
Mahberot Immanuel (critical edition, Tel Aviv, 1950), devotes a 
section to poetry. He is either profuse in his praise of poetry or 
he deprecates it. The prevalent tradition of distinguished per- 
sonalities prefacing books with haskamot (“agreements,.” i.e., 
favorable recommendations) can also be considered a forerun- 
ner of literary criticism although the haskamot were mainly 
apologetic and couched in a formal conventional style. Often, 
the authors themselves wrote introductions to their works de- 
scribing their aims and motives. It was, however, in the 18 
century that Hebrew literary criticism as a school began to 
evolve, growing out of a cultural atmosphere which was able to 
appreciate Hebrew literature not only for ethical and didactic 
values but also for its own sake. The centers of Hebrew liter- 
ary criticism correspond geographically and chronologically 
to centers of modern Hebrew literature - they shifted from 
Italy and Germany in the 18" century to Austria-Hungary and 
Russia in the 19» century. Hebrew literary criticism developed 
significantly in Russia (including Poland and Lithuania) from 
1860 to 1918, and in Erez Israel from the beginning of the cen- 
tury to this day. Literary criticism also evolved in the United 
States, where, in the main, it dealt with Hebrew literature writ- 
ten in that country between the world wars. Although criti- 
cal activity usually reflects the development of other literary 
forms, modern Hebrew criticism in its beginnings lagged far 
behind the development of the different genres in modern He- 
brew literature. The situation, however, began to change with 
the rise of the Hebrew press, which became the main vehicle 
of critical expression, in Russia, in the 1860s. 


18 Century - Normative-Aesthetic Approach 

The development of aesthetic literary appreciation is primarily 
linked with the study of the Bible. Moses Hayyim *Luzzatto in 
his works on poetics and rhetoric draws mainly on the Bible 
for the many examples with which he illustrates his theories. 
His poetic methods and theories, however, are mostly influ- 
enced by medieval and contemporary Italian rhetoricians. In 
the Biur (1780-83) project, a translation and exposition of the 
Bible in German, edited by Moses *Mendelssohn and his cir- 
cle, aesthetic appreciation of the scriptural text formed an in- 
tegral part of the exegesis. Influenced by 18" century German 
aesthetic thought, the introductions and commentaries are 
often an eclectic combination of neoclassical and sentimen- 
talist views. Sometimes a psychological moralistic approach 
is in evidence and aesthetic distinctions are made, mainly in 
the poetical sections of the Bible. The discussion on rhyme 
and structure in Mendelssohn’s commentary on “The Song of 
Deliverance” adheres to Robert *Lowth’s aesthetic distinctions 
(De Sacra Poesi Hebraeorum Praelechones..., 1753; trans. from 
Latin by G. Gregory, London, 1787) in its emphasis on the con- 
nection between rhetoric and emotion. In Joel *Brill’s preface 
to the book of Psalms (2 vols., Berlin, 1787-88) the influence of 
the author’s mentor, Moses Mendelssohn, and that of Johann 
Gottfried von *Herder (Vom Geiste der hebraeischen Poesie, 
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1782; trans. by J. Marsh, The Spirit of Hebrew Poetry, 1833) can 
be discerned. Despite Brill’s declared adherence to the Has- 
kalah, he devotes much attention to the effects of poetry and 
rhetoric on man’s senses and emotions. These are achieved 
through repetition, deliberate shifts in syntax, and the frequent 
use of similes and metaphors. Enumerating the qualities of the 
ideal poet, he distinguishes delicacy of feeling, imagination, 
wit, and psychological insight. Naphtali Herz (Hartwig) *Wes- 
sely in the introductions to sections of his epic composition 
“Shirei Tiferet” (5 vols., 1789-1802) on the Exodus from Egypt 
discusses the power of poetry and its characteristics. His view 
on the universality of poetry, the earliest literary form, is in 
the spirit of neoclassical thought which attempted to harmo- 
nize between reason and emotion. Temperate and cautious in 
his biblical exegesis, Wessely believes, however, that modern 
poetic interpretation of biblical themes is obviously superior 
to the biblical source itself, especially in the portrayal of the 
inner motivation of events and their causal connection. His 
many attempts at expounding in detail the relationship of his 
poetry to biblical and midrashic sources indicate his predi- 
lection for criticism. 

In his discussion on the theory of literature, Isaac ha- 
Levi *Satanow in Sefer ha-Hizzayon (Berlin, 1785) confuses 
the elements of poetics, rhetoric forms, and general defini- 
tions of the essence of poetry. Stressing the didactic signifi- 
cance of poetry in some of the formulations, Satanow, a lead- 
ing representative of the Haskalah, also points out the sensual 
and ecstatic elements of poetry which affect the reader. The 
emotional characteristics of the Sturm und Drang, already 
discernible in some of the works of Mendelssohn's disciples, 
became more prominent at the beginning of the 19'* century 
and are given a distinctly personal expression in Solomon 
Lewisohn’s Melizat Yeshurun (Vienna, 1816). Lewisohn inte- 
grates these elements with Longinus’ concepts, gleaned from 
reading On the Sublime which enjoyed widespread popularity 
in the Germany and England of his day. Melizat Yeshurun, a 
book of normative poetics illustrated with examples from the 
Bible, but also from Wessely and Lewisohn himself, attempts 
to define poetic forms. The poet’s personal emotional confes- 
sion, written with dramatic pathos, intrudes on some of the 
explanations and definitions which are of an apparently pre- 
scriptive nature. Poetry, according to Lewisohn, is a phenom- 
enon existing in and of itself and affecting the entire universe. 
He thus freed himself of the neoclassical distinctions which 
tried to create a balance between reason and sentiment, and 
to harmonize between aesthetic experience for its own sake 
and the didactic objective of the work, the latter, according to 
neoclassicism, having to guide poetry. Using biblical rhetoric, 
Lewisohn posits a normative order, in which he demonstrates 
how the sublime scriptural effects were designed to arouse re- 
actions of wonder and amazement in the reader. 


19 Century 
CRITICAL REVIEWS. Parallel to normative aesthetic stud- 
ies, reviews of new books began to appear in Ha-Meassef 
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(1784-1811), the Haskalah journal in Germany. Its anonymous 
“News of Books” column was, at times, little more than dis- 
guised publicity by the author. On rare occasions, the criti- 
cism went into a more detailed discussion of the work, quot- 
ing excerpts either for the sake of a polemic argument or for 
purposes of apologetic praise. Although the annual *Bikkurei 
ha-Ittim (1821-1832) published in Vienna was in the spirit of 
Ha-Meassef, it did not cultivate literary criticism. Two articles 
in Bikkurei ha-Ittim (1832, p. 175-181) and in *Kerem Hemed, 
1839, 45-57, on the satirical writings of Joseph *Perl, by Solo- 
mon Judah *Rapoport, a major figure of the Galician Haska- 
lah, are of significance. Despite the anti-hasidic undertone, 
Rapoport presents a discerning literary evaluation of the 
work itself, its relationship to reality, and alludes to the gen- 
eral tradition of satirical literature in Europe. Samuel Joseph 
*Fuenn’s review of the poetry of Abraham Dov *Lebensohn 
in Pirhei Zafon (Vilna, 1844, pp. 90-103) is one of the early 
important critical works to come from the literary center of 
Vilna. Fuenn is a precursor of the genetic chronological liter- 
ary review which considers the background of the author as 
essential to the understanding of the actual work, thus antici- 
pating later critics, e.g., A.J. *Paperna, M.L. *Lilienblum, and 
HN. *Bialik, who also followed the method. Like his Haska- 
lah contemporaries Fuenn advocated the melizah style (ornate 
biblical syntax) as ideal, but was, at the same time, aware of 
the tension between content and linguistic patterns in poetry. 
He considered the different stages of Lebensohn’s work from 
the aspect of the poet's personal development - tracing his 
growth from his lyrical subjective period to his more univer- 
sal meditative poetry. This detailed evaluation led to a well- 
reasoned textual reading of each poem. Nonetheless Fuenn’s 
criticism tends toward undiscriminating generalizations and 
superlatives which were unsupported by a proper theoretical 
aesthetic foundation. 


ENCOMIASTIC AND EPISTOLARY CRITICISM. Besides the 
satirical parodizing approach to book reviewing by Haskalah 
writers (mainly Perl and *Erter), literary appreciation also 
took the form of ornate encomiastic verse which praised the 
author and his work. This was in fact a continuation of the 
traditional haskamah. S.D. *Luzzato, A.D. Lebensohn, and 
J.L. *Gordon included such eulogies in their collected works 
and notwithstanding their florid style, these helped shape 
public opinion concerning the merit of certain works and 
authors. 

While the value of this type of poetry was transitory, 
critical comments found in literary letters, written often for 
publication, helped shape contemporary taste. Among these 
are the letters of Samuel David Luzzatto and Judah Leib Gor- 
don containing relevant critical remarks on their own works 
and that of their contemporaries. The normative approach to 
contemporary literature was also prevalent and Luzzatto for 
one, in discussing A.D. Lebensohn and Meir ha-Levi *Let- 
teris, expressed strong views on the meter, rhyme, and ideas 
in their poetry. 
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“POSITIVIST SCHOOL.” An important step in the develop- 
ment of literary criticism was the proliferation of the Hebrew 
press in Russia in the early 1860s. More liberal censorship 
regulations led to weekly publications. The unsigned short 
editorial review was very common in such periodicals as *Ha- 
Karmel (1861-1879), *Ha-Zefirah (1862-1931), and *Ha-Meliz 
(1860-1904; and also in the *Ha-Maggid 1856-1892), as was 
the topical article which related Hebrew literature to contem- 
poraneous needs. The Hebrew press was also instrumental 
in disseminating the ideas of Russian positivist criticism of 
Vissarion G. Belinski and Dmitri I. Pisarev. Iconoclastic in 
character (major exponents were S.Y. *Abramovitsh (Mendel 
Mokher Seforim), A.U. *Kovner, A.J. Paperna), Hebrew criti- 
cism of the 1860s had revolted against the accepted aesthetic 
values of German neoclassicism and sentimentalism and had 
taken on more radical social orientation. Qualitatively (i.e., 
in the development of analytic and stylistic tools) it achieved 
little. Common to it was the polemical-sarcastic style, whose 
dominant feature was its concentration of inimical quotations, 
and the journalistic tendency to associate sociological matters 
with literary phenomena. Conversely, however, some critics of 
the group developed a distinctive personal approach. 


UTILITARIAN-SOCIOLOGICAL TREND. With the appear- 
ance of A.U. Kovner (Heker Davar, 1865 (first edition), Zeror 
Peruhim, 1868) on the Jewish social and literary scene, a utili- 
tarian-sociological trend developed whose aim was not only 
the evaluation of literature as such, but a social reformation 
of Russian Jewish life. The new ideas affected the choice of 
literary genres and critics began to express their reservations 
regarding poetry on biblical themes, preferring and encourag- 
ing literary vehicles such as social satire or the novel. Kovner 
developed the utilitarian tendency already formulated by some 
Haskalah authors. Challenging the accepted aesthetic concepts 
in Hebrew literature and rejecting its neoclassicist hypotheses, 
he distinguished between “idealist” and “realist” poets, as did 
his favorite Russian critic Pisarev. He strongly objected to the 
lofty and ornate style which he claimed had no real content, 
and called for the use of simple and natural language which 
would be intelligible to a wide reading public. As for the func- 
tion of criticism, it should make bold demands, be unbiased, 
and not submit to conventional authority. 

A.J. Paperna, Kovner’s contemporary, was an even more 
fiery advocate of the didactic and theoretical approach to criti- 
cism. While fighting the uninspired and ornate conventions 
of the melizah poetry and condemning allegorical drama as 
obsolete (in his essays “Kankan Hadash Male Yashan, 1867; 
and “Ha-Drama bi-Khelal ve-ha-Ivrit bi-Ferat; 1868), he took 
great pains to enunciate the principles of literary theory to the 
Hebrew reader, and to define literary genres: epic, drama, and 
novel. His views were inspired mainly by the aesthetic theories 
of the Russian critic Belinski, but they were also rooted in clas- 
sical aesthetics. Thus his demands for realism in Hebrew liter- 
ature are aesthetically rather than socially motivated, forming 
criteria by which to measure the writer’s creative talents. 
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MLL. Lilienblum’s critical essays of the 1870s (and even of 
his Zionist period in the 1880s) were grounded in superficial 
positivism and utilitarianism in which ideological consider- 
ations led him to confuse literature with social pamphleteer- 
ing. Reality was for him the sole criterion by which to arrive at 
“the truth of life” He judged Abraham *Mapu’s novels accord- 
ingly and in his nationalist period criticized Judah Leib Gor- 
don’s poetry in the light of the “real” demands of the Hibbat 
Zion ideology as he understood them. 


CULTURAL-HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE. Simultaneously, 
the short newspaper article was also extensively cultivated. 
Its principal exponents were P. *Smolenskin, editor of *Ha- 
Shahar (Vienna, 1869-1884), and J.L. Gordon, writing for the 
weekly Ha-Meliz (mainly in the 1880s). These reviews, not 
exclusively on belles lettres, reveal not only a great sensitivity 
to questions of language and style, but also a more balanced 
cultural-historical perspective regarding contemporary He- 
brew literature. Neither Smolenskin nor Gordon spared those 
authors whom they considered undeserving. Smolenskin is 
sometimes apologetic as regards the achievement of the He- 
brew language which he considers fundamental to the Jewish 
national culture. His literary tools are rather superficial, and 
his comparison of Hebrew works with world classics are some- 
times unrealistic. His principles of literary criticism are ex- 
pressed in his definition: “The ability to describe scenes which 
are real to life and a style both beautiful and vigorous.” 


Late 19" Century - The Limits of Hebrew Literature 
During the sudden growth of Hebrew criticism in the 1890s, 
attention focused on the basic problems of Hebrew literature 
rather than on practical and detailed criticism of individual 
works. On the one hand, there was a call for a Hebrew artis- 
tic revival which would be close to European literature and 
on the other a hesitancy and a conservatism arising out of a 
concern for authenticity and for the national objectives of 
Hebrew literature. 


AESTHETIC APPRECIATION FOR ITS OWN SAKE. Two princi- 
pal figures of this trend were D. *Frischmann and R. *Brainin. 
David Frischmann declared his criterion to be personal tal- 
ent and the refinement of aesthetic taste. He tried to realize 
his goals through a criticism which was essentially negative, 
resorting not only to irony but even to controversy. Discuss- 
ing works which he liked, he took on a lyrical pathetic tone, 
however, which, at times, became even hackneyed. His prefer- 
ence for the feuilleton form (an aesthetically orientated liter- 
ary column) affected his critical writing since the feuilleton by 
definition must be playful and humorous, maintaining contact 
with the reader and underscoring the presence of the author's 
personality. Frischmann’s egocentric tendency was given fur- 
ther free play in his “Letters about Literature” which he wrote 
at various times. He was particularly skillful in portraying au- 
thors and in depicting characteristic elements in their works. 
The aesthetic notions which he so profusely advocated were, 
however, rarely implemented in his own articles. 
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Reuben Brainin, like Frischmann, based his call for a lit- 
erary revival on criteria drawn from Western literature. But 
while his tone was egocentric, he lacked the lyrical sentimental 
and ironic refinement so characteristic of Frischmann. His es- 
says, particularly those written toward the end of the 19 cen- 
tury under the influence of G. Brandes and J.A. Taine, stressed 
biographical detail and the impact which environment and 
background have on the literary work. Brainin, rooted in the 
spirit of European literature, drew his examples and metaphors 
from the natural sciences. Comparing Hebrew literature with 
world literature, he was pessimistic as to its possibilities. Like 
Frischmann, Brainin had a propensity for sketching portraits, 
interlacing these with memoirs and anecdotes designed to 
interest readers of Hebrew dailies which began to appear in 
1886. Brainin, however, lacked the analytic ability of the prac- 
tical critic who discusses and relates to the specific work. He 
was interested in the writer’s personal image rather than the 
literary work under discussion. His detailed article on Men- 
dele Mokher Seforim’s works, written at the turn of the cen- 
tury, is illustrated by ample citations from Mendele’s writ- 
ings. Brainin pointed out that Mendele’s recording of Jewish 
life in Russia was of documentary import. (Frischmann used 
the same approach when writing about Mendele some years 
later.) 

This orientation toward world literature is more clearly 
manifest in the criticism of Nahum *Sokolow despite the fact 
that he wrote in a more traditional “Jewish” style. His article 
(written in the 1890s) on experiments in naturalism in the 
Hebrew short story is a case in point. Sokolow’s discussion of 
Zola’s literary method bears witness to his knowledge of con- 
temporary world literature and his ability to apply it to his own 
criticism. He makes few pronunciamentos which call for the 
cultivation of ties with world literature; instead, he maintains 
these ties in reality. 


THE AHAD HA-AM AND BERDYCZEWSKI CONTROVERSY. 
While the debate on the orientation of Hebrew literature to- 
ward universal culture appears in Frischmann’s and Brainin’s 
essays, it takes a more serious turn in the controversy between 
*Ahad Ha-Am and the Ha-Ze'irim (The Young Writers) group, 
headed by Micha Josef *Berdyczewski, which was conducted 
mainly in the monthly Ha-Shiloah (1897-1926) at the end of 
the 19th century. Though the discussions did not contribute 
directly to the criticism of specific works, they gave it impetus 
and inspiration. Ahad Ha-Am’ utilitarian approach, which de- 
nies literature its autonomous status, was in consonance with 
a trend already existing in Hebrew criticism. He considered 
speculative writing of prime importance. In his view of the 
historical continuity of Jewish literature, literary form was the 
product of a nation’s conceptual framework. Ahad Ha-Am, 
striving “to unite poetry and thought,” saw it as a medium 
through which the existential problems of the Jewish people 
could be expressed. Yet he did not disregard the quality of a 
work of art: Literary description, he felt, contributed to ani- 
mation of thought and to fostering national consciousness. 
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The purpose of literary criticism was to examine the relation 
of man’s spirit to truth, goodness, and beauty. Ahad Ha-Am 
aimed at a harmony between the logical moral elements in 
literature and its aesthetic quality. Yet he arrived at the para- 
doxical conclusion that it was not necessary to fulfill aesthetic 
needs within the sphere of Hebrew literature. These standards 
he declared in defining the program of Ha-Shiloah, the literary 
journal he founded in 1896. Ahad Ha-Am’s preference for a 
literature of ideas rather than belles lettres reflects the doubts 
and the reservation of that epoch. Endowing his view of lit- 
erature with a historic dimension, he claimed that the Jew- 
ish people was naturally inclined to ideas. His views were not 
superficially utilitarian and in fact he recognized the “beauti- 
ful” as a value in itself. He tended, however, to limit somewhat 
the space allocated to creative literature in *Ha-Shiloah. Point- 
ing to the pressing human needs of the Jewish people, Ahad 
Ha-Am’s antagonist, Berdyczewski, warned against the dan- 
ger of separating Jewish and universal values in literature. He 
believed that the time had come for creating a literature which 
would also fulfill a historical need. In calling for the auton- 
omy of all literature, which he groups under the title “poetry,” 
his views also tend toward the idealistic-romantic. For a 
literary work to affect reality, the writer does not necessarily 
have to be inspired by contemporaneous social and historical 
problems; it is rather the work created in isolation and through 
the individual author’s own motivation that influences. He 
negates the genetic approach in analyzing an author and 
his work. The appearance of an author on the literary scene 
he saw not as the result of development, but as a miracle and 
he attributed to chance the fact that writers exist in the same 
environment, creating side by side. Berdyczewski left his mark 
on Hebrew literary criticism also in his short reviews. Using 
primarily the illustrative method, he quotes extensively in 
order to stress and exemplify the essential elements in a 
work. His criticism, basically subjective, reflects his own 
spiritual and aesthetic world. While giving striking and con- 
cise definitions, Berdyczewski also tends toward biased ex- 
aggeration. 


SYNTHETIC APPROACH. J. Klausner’s approach to the rela- 
tionship between Hebrew and world literatures is simplistic- 
synthetic and his comparisons between the works of Hebrew 
writers and other poets are superficial. He firmly advocated 
the harmonization of Jewish and universal values and prop- 
agated his philosophical principles in his literary criticism. 
Biographical information is one of the basic elements in his 
criticism and his critical remarks are substantiated by many 
textual examples. Though Klausner, unlike Ahad Ha-Am, 
stressed the special place of modern Hebrew literature in the 
life of the people, his evaluations are of a didactic and peda- 
gogic nature. They tend to appraise literary works - of the 
Haskalah and his own period - in terms of their contribu- 
tion to the national Zionist movement. Occasional normative 
ideological demands on contemporary literature can also be 
found in his criticism. 
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Early 20" Century - Aesthetic and Ideological Concepts 
Among the young critics at the turn of the century M.M. *Fei- 
telson deserves mention. Influenced by Russian 19'+-century 
criticism, his aesthetic criterion was the relationship of fiction 
to life itself, but he also represents the trend which called for 
the freeing of Hebrew literature from its conceptual relation- 
ship to social ideas. His contemporary I.E. Lubetzki (in his 
essays as yet not collected) took an even more extreme stand 
on this issue. He claimed that the critical discipline should 
not be governed by actual ideological demands and aesthetic 
criticism should not be concerned with the conceptual and 
moral aspect of the work. He spoke of the need for “artistic 
documents” and not for “human documents.” In contrast to 
Frischmann’s aesthetic demands characterized by the critic’s 
subjective sentimental attitude, Lubetzki proposed objectiv- 
ity and pertinent criteria, advocating what he called a “science 
of literature” as a critical criterion. Lubetzki, however, did not 
implement his own ideas in his critical writings; instead, like 
his predecessors, he drew superficial comparisons either be- 
tween literary works or between authors. He elucidated de- 
tails but was unable to evolve an analytical system. To clarify 
literary concepts, he drew on the terminology of painting and 
music, a method which could not lead him to the realization 
of his scientific ideal. 


CRITICISM BY POETS AND WRITERS. Criticism written by 
poets and authors at the end of the 19 and beginning of the 
20" centuries bears a special stamp. Subjective in its approach, 
it reflects the private world of the creative writer and his aes- 
thetic concepts, and is lyrical and descriptive in style. The sig- 
nificance of this criticism lies in the fact that it is the product 
of the creative writer. To this category belong Berdyczewski’s 
short, critical reviews mentioned above. *Bialik in his dis- 
cussion on the development of Hebrew style and the essence 
of language points to the significant role played by Mendele 
Mokher Seforim and his successors in forging a new Hebrew 
prose. His treatment of the development of Hebrew poetry is 
not merely genetic but shows contemporary Hebrew literature 
to be an antithesis to earlier trends. In his article “Shiratenu 
ha-Zeirah” (“On Our Young Poetry,’ in Ha-Shiloah, 16 (1906), 
66-76), Bialik rebelled against the poetic and linguistic tradi- 
tions of Hebrew poetry and hailed the generation of national 
renaissance. He acclaimed its outlook which sought to fuse the 
subjective and individualistic aims of the artist with the liter- 
ary traditions and ideals of the nation. His many allusions to 
biblical and rabbinic sources often have a rhetorical reversal 
of meaning. They testify to his profound knowledge of tradi- 
tion and to his fertile poetic imagination. Bialik also devotes 
special attention to the problems of literary creation, often 
projecting his own predicament as a poet. The relationship 
between author and language he sees as a dramatic struggle of 
the creative artist with formless matter. J. *Steinberg’s literary 
essays, written in Erez Israel mainly between the two world 
wars, sometimes appear similar to those written by Bialik. 
They, too, are highly sensitive to the problems of language and 
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style, and insist upon verbal purism and idiomatic refinement. 
According to Steinberg, the essence of a work is to be found 
in the single syntactical unit which must be carefully scruti- 
nized by the critic. While describing the atmosphere and the 
essence of the language of literature in general terms, Stein- 
berg fails to deal with any specific work or text. At the same 
time, in his essays, he focuses mainly on the comprehensive 
phenomenon of contemporary Jewish culture and its historic 
roots. An interpenetration of literary criticism and fiction is 
reflected in Joseph Hayyim *Brenner’s works. Literary criti- 
cism relevant to the actual situation sometimes motivates the 
plot of a story and in some of the introductions to his works, 
Brenner is ironically critical of his own literary manner but 
even more so of that of his contemporaries. Conversely, some 
of his critical and journalistic articles are written in fictional 
dialogue, thus expressing the author-critic’s split personality, 
his inner conflicts and his fluctuation between hope and de- 
spair. Brenner's criticism is expressed in a variety of literary 
vehicles: the general review, criticism of one specific work, 
a general overview of all the aspects of an author's writings, 
and the lecture form. All of them are motivated by the wish to 
combine the social vision of the revival of the Jewish people 
and the normative aims of literature. In his attempt to remain 
faithful to his artistic ideals, Brenner seeks to establish a cer- 
tain link between literary genres and historical and social con- 
ditions. Thus the truth of a work of art depends on the artistic 
integration of purpose and stylistic expression. His criticism 
encompasses both the moral teacher and the art critic, mor- 
alistic pathos and keen analytical ability which is expressed 
in an ironical-polemic style. Literature has socio-historical 
significance and reflects the changes taking place in Jewish 
society in modern times, but concurrently Brenner strives to 
uncover the aesthetic forces which go into creative art. This 
aim of reviving the Jewish people through literature did not 
always achieve full integration with the artistic ideal. 


BEGINNINGS OF CRITICISM IN EREZ ISRAEL. Brenner's lit- 
erary activity is typical of the literary shift that occurred with 
the transfer of the literary center from Russia to Erez Israel 
as far back as the Second Aliyah (prior to World War 1). It 
served as a main link between the literary centers in the Di- 
aspora and the new center evolving in Erez Israel. This pro- 
cess is also reflected in the critical endeavors of Jacob *Rabi- 
nowitz, Jacob Steinberg, Shlomo *Zemach; and following 
World War 1 - Jacob *Fichmann, Fishel *Lachower, Joseph 
Klausner, and others. The immigration of authors and critics 
to Erez Israel gave Hebrew criticism a special socio-national 
quality, though many of the critics preserved their individual 
character in their aesthetic and stylistic perceptions. The pub- 
lication of critical articles (among them articles by Klausner, 
Lachower, and Fichmann) which had originally appeared in 
Russia were now presented to a new public in a new land and 
in a different historical context. 


CRITICISM IN THE UNITED STATES. Parallel to the evolve- 
ment of the Erez Israel center since the Third Aliyah (from the 
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1920s), a literary center evolved in the United States. Inspired 
by the national movement, the American critics followed the 
explanatory descriptive critical school (e.g., M. *Ribalow’s and 
A. *Epstein’s articles) reminiscent of Klausner, but they lacked 
his special personal and public pathos. At the same time, how- 
ever, it introduced criticism of a more individualistic poetic 
nature by poets and writers (e.g., S. *Halkin and A. *Regel- 
son during their American period and E. *Silberschlag and Y. 
Rabinowits). American Hebrew literary criticism, thematic 
in content, focused mainly on the specific manifestations and 
problems of Hebrew literature in the United States. This criti- 
cal attitude was rooted in a wish to encourage the development 
of Hebrew literature in a foreign cultural environment. Con- 
currently, interest in world literature, hitherto hardly touched 
upon by Hebrew criticism, increased. Hebrew critics in the 
United States did not generally assimilate the methods of mod- 
ern American criticism, but described in essay form Anglo- 
American artists, poets, and writers. World literature was ana- 
lyzed and criticized for its own sake, and not only discussed by 
way of pronunciamentos and statements of principles. 


EREZ ISRAEL AFTER WORLD WAR I - OLD AND NEW 
CRITERIA. Hebrew criticism in Erez Israel since the end 
of World War 1 in its method has been a continuation of the 
trends evolved at the beginning of the century, mainly because 
the same critics continued writing in the new center. Never- 
theless, the critical essay has developed as a result of a further 
crystallization of the Hebrew language which allowed it to lend 
itself to the tools of modern study. Conversely, as a result of the 
remarkable growth of the Hebrew press, which served as a fo- 
rum for the best critics, the brief critical article flourished. Re- 
search study of modern Hebrew literature, including different 
intermediate stages, ranging from the critical review to schol- 
arly research, began in the 1930s. The polarity between the two 
domains reached its peak in the 1960s with the expansion of 
academic teaching of Hebrew literature and the persistent im- 
petus of literary scholarly research in the world. Impressionist 
criticism continues to be one of the main trends, as does the 
tendency to regard the artistic creation as a continuation of 
the artist’s life. The lines between poetic reality and actual real- 
ity are thus blurred and documentary elements are constantly 
looked for in the work of art under discussion. Accurate de- 
piction thus becomes the artistic criterion. In contrast to this 
superficial realism there is conceptual criticism which seeks 
a common denominator for all the components in a work of 
art, while paying little attention to the influence of genre and 
style. As to method, there is on the one hand a tendency to 
deal with various literary components: characterization, de- 
scription of nature, and conceptual goals, without exhaustively 
studying any one of them, and on the other hand use is made 
of examples, the choice of which is completely subjective, be- 
ing in consonance with the critic’s personal reading. Contrary 
to the above eclectic method, there is also a tendency to iso- 
late each problem and discuss it without functional relation 
to the totality of the work. But even when discussing a single 
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defined problem, the critic tends to arrive at a general evalu- 
ation of the work, thus reducing all the components to one 
essence. These trends are parallel, the critics stressing various 
aspects according to their inclinations, personal talents, and 
their ability to give their presentation and phrasing original 
expression. The critic’s own personality counterweights the 
methodic weakness. The poet Jacob Fichmann, spanning the 
two periods and the two centers of Hebrew literature, was im- 
pressionistic in his criticism. He relates to works of art and 
authors not only by personal association, but also by exam- 
ining the work in the light of its general significance. He usu- 
ally describes the work as a whole, showing both sympathy 
and approval, and refrains from giving the author normative 
advice. In his essays, Fichmann developed a distinctive style, 
rich in description and lyrical metaphor, though lacking Bi- 
alik’s force. Informative biographical elements and a general 
review of the work are woven into his personal impression of 
it. Fichmann’s essays also possess a certain historical evolu- 
tionary dimension and include treatments of poets and novel- 
ists of the Haskalah period. He seeks to familiarize the reader 
with the authors’ writings and their poetical value which ex- 
tends beyond chronological and conceptual criteria. Fich- 
mannis interpretations are generally impressionistic, derived 
at times from personal experience. He points out the mutual 
relationship between the critic-scholar and the critic-artist, 
thus advocating a synthesis between “scholarship and art.” 
Impressionist criticism of this type is also to be found in the 
critical essays of Fichmann’s contemporaries and disciples, but 
they lack his personal quality and status. 


Mid-20% Century - New Perspectives 

Hebrew criticism had a strong impetus in Erez Israel in the 
19408. Critics who had started to write before World War 1 
(e.g., S. Zemach, E. *Steinman, Y. *Keshet) had now attained 
original insight and had cultivated their own style. A num- 
ber of new influential critics also appeared. D. *Sadan’s ana- 
lytical approach probed the hidden inner world of the author 
and of his work. He also underlined the recent tendency of 
extending the domain of Hebrew literature. At the same time, 
however, he emphasized its various ideological trends and the 
phenomenon of bilingualism as manifest in the mutual rela- 
tion of Hebrew and Yiddish literatures. B. *Kurzweil sought to 
synthesize the intellectual sensitivity to the crisis of Judaism 
and to the shattering of the Jew’s religious tradition in mod- 
ern times with the artist's aesthetic formulation of this crisis 
through poetical and fictional symbols and motifs. S. Halkin 
continued to stress the significance of the secular-humanistic 
character of modern Hebrew literature. While discussing the 
author’s individual poetical values, he pointed out their rela- 
tion to trends and values current in Jewish society and empha- 
sized their national pathos which formed a stimulating vehicle 
in Hebrew literature. A. *Kariv demanded a reevaluation of 
the literary heritage of European Hebrew literature, accusing 
its writers and proponents of having distorted in their writ- 
ings East European Jewish life. 
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The increasing activity in criticism from the 1950s (after 
the War of Independence and the establishment of the State 
of Israel) underlines the tension between personal criticism 
in essay form and criticism based on scholarly criteria. De- 
mands are made for the autonomous status of criticism as a 
special creative branch with its own distinctive characteristics 
extending beyond its interpretative task of “mediating” be- 
tween the literary work and the reader (S. Zemach, I. *Cohen, 
and I. *Zmora). On the other hand, there are also normative 
trends attempting to direct literature from a spiritual and so- 
cial point of view both as a creation of the contemporaneous 
generation and as the individual creation of the writer (A.Y. 
Kariv, A. *Ukhmani). Critics are also seeking to integrate the 
individualistic essay form, based on creative intuition, and lit- 
erary analytical methods for examining the formal and literary 
qualities of a text. The search for such a methodical synthesis 
is variously approached in the critical works of S. Halkin, D. 
Sadan, and B. Kurzweil, who taught modern Hebrew literature 
at universities in Israel from the 1950s. The polarity between 
essay criticism and literary critical scholarship has intensi- 
fied among the new generation of critics, most of whom have 
studied literature at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. At 
first they had been influenced by the essay tradition and by the 
normative-existential trends which they had adopted in their 
debates on the literature of the post-War of Independence pe- 
riod. At the same time, however, they evinced a certain sen- 
sitivity to the social and cultural processes that formed the 
background to the development of Hebrew literature during 
the last few generations. But mainly they assimilated meth- 
ods of textual explication of the New Criticism school current 
in English-speaking countries and adapted the interpretation 
systems of the postwar Swiss and German schools. There are 
also slight traces of the Russian formalism of the 1920s and the 
1930s to be found in modern Hebrew literary criticism. These 
influences led to a special sensitivity to problems of form, rhet- 
oric, and structure, and to the development of genres, while 
the conceptual and historic aspects have become secondary 
and marginal. At the same time, there is a tendency to con- 
sider exhaustively every problem through maximum use of 
the textual data. 

The tendencies to break completely with traditional lit- 
erary criticism are growing. At the same time two diverse do- 
mains - literary criticism and literary research or study - each 
based on different principles, are still crystallizing. The process 
has found expression in Ha-Sifrut, a periodical (edited by B. 
Hrushovsky) which by its own stated purposes, and in fact, is 
a “Quarterly for the Study of Literature.” 


[Samuel Werses] 


The 1970s and After 

In the late 1960s and early 1970s, Hebrew literary criticism was 
transformed by the inauguration of two new academic jour- 
nals: Ha-Sifrut (“Literature”), which was founded in 1968-69 
and published by Tel Aviv University under the editorship of 
Benjamin Hrushovsky, and Bikoret u-Parshanut (“Criticism 
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and Interpretation”), published from 1970 on by Bar-Ilan Uni- 
versity, originally under the editorship of Baruch Kurzweil. If 
literary criticism until then had appeared alongside poetry 
and short fiction in literary journals such as Moznayim, Li- 
krat, and Akhshay, it was now upgraded to an academic dis- 
cipline, empowered and sustained by the use of theoretical 
literary models and critical tools borrowed from other text- 
oriented disciplines. Not for naught did Hrushovsky introduce 
his journal as “the first of its kind in Hebrew,’ in that its role 
was to be “entirely of a scholarly nature” As he wrote: “The 
science of literature, as a systematic discipline that has devel- 
oped a methodology and theory of its own, accumulated clus- 
ters of knowledge in various and distinct areas, and generated 
methods of academic research and instruction, is a relatively 
young discipline?” 

This conceptualization of criticism as a “science” and a 
“young discipline” stirred up a controversy within the liter- 
ary and academic communities, of which Kurzweil was the 
most vocal mouthpiece. In the introduction to his own jour- 
nal, Kurzweil attacked Hrushovsky for proclaiming innova- 
tion where there was none. “Critical reading” and “the art 
of reading” (as Kurzweil called it) had always employed the 
methods and the poetic, aesthetic, and interdisciplinary the- 
ories that the “innovative” terminology was claiming for the 
“literary theory” and “scientific writing” of the new discipline. 
Moreover, if, by speaking of the “scientific” nature of “literary 
theory,’ Hrushovsky was referring to objectivity in the inter- 
pretation, and hence to the evaluation of literary texts, this 
too was deceptive, since objectivity was not “within the con- 
fines of what is attainable in the humanities.” This does not 
mean that there are no restraints to subjectivity in the schol- 
arly study of literature, but they are set by other disciplines 
in the humanities. 

This debate signaled the beginning of a “new age” in the 
history of Hebrew literary criticism in the State of Israel. From 
here on, Hebrew literary criticism took three parallel courses, 
aimed at different types of audiences or consumers of criti- 
cism. The first, as discussed above, was that of academic liter- 
ary journals published by the literature departments of various 
universities. Their aim was initially to provide a publication 
venue for their own scholars, though other scholars of Hebrew 
literature were invited to contribute as well. Thus, for exam- 
ple, Ezra Fleischer, editor of Mehkarei Yerushalayim be-Sifrut 
Ivrit (“Jerusalem Studies of Hebrew Literature”), addressed the 
readers of the first issue (1981) with the following words: 


This first volume ... contains articles written by academic staff 
members of the Department of Hebrew Literature at the He- 
brew University of Jerusalem ... Its gates will be open to all 
those engaged in the study of Hebrew literature, in Israel and 
abroad. 


The same year saw the founding of Mehkarei Yerushalayim 
be-Folklor Yehudi (“Jerusalem Studies in Jewish Folklore”) 
and Mehkarei Yerushalayim be-Mahshevet Yisrael (“Jerusalem 
Studies in Jewish Thought”). Dappim le-Mehkar be-Sifrut (“Pa- 
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pers in Literary Research”), published by Haifa University, 
was launched in 1984; Sadan: Mehkarim be-Sifrut Ivrit (“An- 
vil: Studies in Hebrew Literature”), published by the School of 
Jewish Studies and the Katz Institute at Tel Aviv University, in 
1996; and Mikan: Ketav Et le-Heker ha-Sifrut ha-Ivrit (“From 
Here: A Journal for the Study of Hebrew Literature”), pub- 
lished by Ben-Gurion University of the Negev, in 2000. 

Along with these purely academic journals, a number 
of “mixed” periodicals, publishing both theoretical articles 
and literary works, began to appear. Some of these were is- 
sued with the assistance of educational institutions (universi- 
ties or research institutes) or were edited by scholars. Among 
these are Siman Keriah: Rivon Meorav le- Sifrut (“Bookmark, 
a Mixed Literary Quarterly,’ 1972); Alei Siah: Ha-Hugim le- 
Sifrut Brit Tenuat ha-Kibbuzim (“Leaves of Discourse of the 
Literary Circles of the Kibbutz Movement,’ New Series, 1974); 
Zehut: Ketav-Et le- Yezirah Yehudit (“Identity: A Journal of Jew- 
ish Creativity,’ 1981), later reconstituted as Mahut (“Essence, 
1989); Efes Shetayim: Ketav-Et le-Sifrut (“o2 [the Jerusalem 
Area Code]: A Journal of Literature,” 1992); and Rehov: Ketav- 
Et le-Sifrut (“Street: A Journal of Literature,’ 1994). 

A further context that began to be associated with liter- 
ary criticism in the mid-1980s was that of broader cultural 
critique. This association was indicative of an effort to break 
out of the ivory tower of solipsistic intra-disciplinary discus- 
sion and open up, by means of critical, theoretical tools, to 
the multicultural representations of contemporary reality. A 
prime example of this development is the journal Teoriyah u- 
Vikoret: Bamah Yisrelit (“Theory and Criticism: An Israeli Fo- 
rum”), published from 1991 by the Van Leer Institute in Jeru- 
salem. The journal is devoted to reflexive, “interdisciplinary, 
systematic, and ongoing” discourse among scholars and writ- 
ers within the academic world and outside of it, focusing on 
subjects from the realms of the “locale, society, and culture.” 
Other such journals, with varying percentages of academic 
content, include Alpayim le-Iyyun, Hagut ve-Sifrut (“2000: A 
Journal of Inquiry, Thought, and Literature,” 1989); Dimu’i: le- 
Sifrut, Omanut, Bikoret ve-Tarbut Yehudit (“Image: A Journal 
of Literature, Art, Criticism, and Jewish Culture, 1990); Mi- 
karov: le-Sifrut u-le-Tarbut (“Close Up: A Journal of Literature 
and Culture,’ 1997); Ha-Kivvun Mizrah: le-Tarbut u-le-Sifrut 
(“Eastward: A Journal of Culture and Literature,’ 2000); Kes- 
het ha-Hadashah: le-Sifrut, Iyyun u-Vikoret (“New Rainbow: 
A Journal of Literature, Inquiry, and Criticism,” 2002); and 
Mitaam: Ketav-Et le-Sifrut u-le-Mahshavah Radikalit (“On Be- 
half: A Journal of Radical Literature and Thought,’ 2005). 

Meanwhile, non-scholarly literary criticism continued to 
be published in the weekend literary supplements of the daily 
newspapers and in the periodicals that carried on the tradition 
of the literary magazine, such as Iton 77: Yarhon le-Sifrut u-le- 
Tarbut (“Journal 77: Monthly of Literature and Culture,” 1977); 
Apirion: le-Inyanei Sifrut, Tarbut ve-Hevrah (“Canopy: A Jour- 
nal of Literary, Cultural, and Social Affairs,” 1983); Pesifas: Itton 
le-Shirah u-le-Meida (“Mosaic: A Journal of Poetry and Infor- 
mation,” 1987); Zafon (“North”), published by the Association 
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of Hebrew Writers, Haifa (1989); and Gag (“Roof”), published 
by the General Association of Writers in Israel (1998). 

The third direction was the publication of reviews in the 
literary or cultural sections of weekday editions of the daily 
newspapers. Here critics do not necessarily seek to evaluate 
or judge a literary work, but rather to share with readers the 
experience of reading and the impressions a book leaves. This 
kind of personal critique ultimately became accepted as legiti- 
mate, and it contributed, among other things, to the introduc- 
tion of the bestseller list in the back pages of Sefarim Haaretz, 
the weekly book review supplement (launched in 1994) of the 
daily newspaper Haaretz. 

Mention should also be made of the Hebrew-language 
websites devoted to literary criticism which began cropping 
up in the mid-1gg9os. A plethora of articles and essays of vary- 
ing levels of quality may be found on these sites, some of them 
run by individuals and others by discussion forums. In some, 
the articles undergo selection and editing, in others not. These 
sites are open to a wide range of writers who wish to share 
their impressions and evaluations of literary works, including 
scholars seeking a wider audience for their writings. 

This array of critical writing with its multiple aspects and 
directions marks the last three decades of the 20 century, 
during which it has absorbed the deconstructivist trends as 
well as the postmodernist theories. The encounter of Israeli 
literary scholarship with postmodernist theories (drawn from 
the fields of history, political science, sociology, and cultural 
studies), and even more so with post-colonialist and post- 
Zionist theories, shook the hegemonic community of liter- 
ary critics. It led to new, subversive readings of foundational 
literary texts, and also to the unearthing and examination of 
“other” texts, which the critical elite had for years pushed to 
the literary margins for lack of interest or appreciation. More- 
over, together with its gradual permeation by postmodernist 
critical tools, Hebrew literary scholarship continued to sur- 
prise its readers with a steady stream of innovative interpreta- 
tions arrived at by means of modernist scholarly approaches, 
in which discussion of the classics of modern Hebrew writing 
remained a central concern. 

Thus, new critiques were written of works by those writ- 
ers who had heralded the rebirth of modern Hebrew: H.N. Bi- 
alik (by Shmuel Werses, Dan Miron, Hillel Barzel, Menahem 
Perry, Adi Tzemach, Yitshak Bakon, Zvi Luz, Reuven Tzur, 
Ziva Shamir, Uzi Shavit); Shaul Tchernikhowsky (Yosef Hae- 
frati, Boaz Arpaly, Uzi Shavit, Reuven Tzur, Haim Shoham); 
Micha Joseph Berdyczewsky (Shmuel Werses, Tzipora Kagan, 
Joseph Even, Avner Holtzman, Yitzhak Ben-Mordehai); Y.H. 
Brenner (Yitzhak Bakon, Menahem Brinker, Boaz Arpaly, 
Nurit Govrin, Ariel Hirschfeld, Adir Cohen); U.N. Gnessin 
(Dan Miron, Zvi Luz, Dan Laor, Hamutal Bar-Yosef); Ger- 
shon Shofman (Nurit Govrin); S.Y. Agnon (Shmuel Werses, 
Gershon Shaked, Hillel Barzel, Hillel Weiss, Dov Landau, 
Yitshak Bakon, Dan Miron, Aliza Shenhar, Dan Laor, Nitza 
Ben-Dov, Yehudith Zweig Halevi); and Devorah Baron (Nurit 
Govrin). 
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There were also new treatments of writers active in 
the period of the Yishuv between the two world wars: Uri 
Zvi Greenberg (Dan Miron, Yehudah Friedlander, Benja- 
min Hrushovsky, Hillel Barzel, Shalom Lindenbaum, Re- 
uven Shoham, Dov Landau, Ortsion Bartana, Lilian Guri, 
Hannan Hever); Avraham Shlonsky (Israel Levin, Hagit Hal- 
perin, Aviezer Weiss, Abraham Hagorni-Green, Shlomo Ya- 
niv); Nathan Alterman (Dan Miron, Uzi Shavit, Ziva Shamir, 
Aharon Komem, Ruth Kartun-Blum, Dan Laor, Haya Sha- 
ham, Shoshana Zimmerman); Lea Goldberg (Tuvia Rivner, 
Abraham B. Yaffe, Ruth Kartun-Blum, Ofra Yaglin); and Yo- 
nathan Ratosh (Ziva Shamir, Dan Laor). The works of writers 
who came of age in the 1940s, 1950s, and 1960s (known col- 
lectively as “Dor ba-Arez” and “Dor ha-Medinah”) are nowa- 
days also considered as classics and therefore are subjected to 
scholarly discussion and research: Yehuda Amihai (Boaz Ar- 
paly, Nili Gold-Scharf, Yehudit Zweig-Halevi, Yosef Milman, 
Yair Mazor); Amalia Kahana-Carmon (Abraham Balaban, 
Lily Ratok, Yael Feldman); Aharon Appelfeld (Lily Ratok, Yi- 
gal Schwartz, Yitzhak Ben-Mordehai); Amos Oz (Nurit Gertz, 
Abraham Balaban, Yair Mazor); Abraham B. Yehoshua (Nili 
Sadan-Levenstein, Yedidiah Yitzhaki, Nitza Ben-Dov). 

Israeli literary research has also been broadened by its 
extension to several genres (satire, drama, epistle), thematic 
and prosodic structures of the Hebrew literature of the Has- 
kalah, the 18‘ and 19‘ century Jewish Enlightenment (Shmuel 
Werses, Yehudah Friedlander, Dan Miron, Uzi Shavit, Ben- 
Ami Feingold, Tovah Cohen, Yehudit Zweig-Halevi, Menuhah 
Gilboa, Reuven Shoham, Naomi Zohar, Iris Parush). 

As mentioned above, suggestions emerged for culturally 
and politically subversive ways of reading. At the beginning 
of the 1970s, semiotic reading was in fashion (Itamar Even- 
Zohar, Nurit Gertz, Zohar Shavit, Ziva Ben-Porat), while from 
the end of the 1980s political reading was in the ascendant. 
The latter can be seen in Hannan Hever’s analyses of Hebrew 
poetry between the two world wars, particularly of the work of 
Uri Zvi Greenberg. Other examples include Nissim Calderon's 
studies of writings from the 1950s and 1960s (by Natan Zach, 
Yaakov Shabtai, David Avidan, Dalia Ravikovich, Hanoch 
Levin, and others); Yohai Oppenheimer’s post-colonial read- 
ings of several classic works of prose and poetry (by Moshe 
Smilansky, Avot Yeshurun, and Yehuda Amichai); and Michael 
Gluzman's political reading of the male national body in the 
writings of Moshe Shamir and Benjamin Zev Herzl. 

A further innovative form of scholarly inquiry impelled 
by these anti-hierarchical trends was that of feminist and gen- 
der critique. The steady flow of new writing by women was ac- 
companied by a burst of feminist and gender research, which 
undertook the reevaluation of works written by women since 
the establishment of the state (Lily Ratok, Pnina Shirav, Yael 
Feldman) and also rediscovered forgotten troves of writings 
by women in Hebrew. These new studies made it clear that 
literary women had played their part in the rise of modern 
Hebrew literature, from the Enlightenment, through the pe- 
riod of Ha-Tehiyah (in the late 19** and early 20" centuries), 
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and in the pre-state period (Iris Parush, Tovah Cohen, Yaffah 
Berlovitz, Dan Miron), and had conceived poetic alternatives 
of their own. Further scholarly inquiries examined the themes 
and poetics of women’s writings, as expressed in modernist 
and postmodernist poetry and prose (Lily Ratok, Hannah 
Naveh, Haya Shaham, Orly Lubin). 

Various dates were celebrated during the 1980s and 1990s 
to mark a centennial of Zionist endeavor. Thus, 1982 repre- 
sented “a century of settlement” from the beginning of the 
first wave of Zionist settlement in 1882, while 1997 concluded 
“a century of Zionism,’ recalling the First Zionist Congress 
(1897). Likewise, literary critics commemorated a century 
of Hebrew literature in transition from the Diaspora to the 
homeland of the Jewish people. This anniversary fueled the 
attempt to mark the borders of Israel’s cumulative written cre- 
ative activity, with the aim of summing up its literary mani- 
festations and expressions. These interim assessments were 
meant to systematize and categorize what was known about 
the past and to offer some insight into the present. The pe- 
riod of summation opened with Gershon Shaked’s compre- 
hensive five-volume historiographical work, Ha-Sipporet ha- 
Ivrit 1880-1980 (“Hebrew Prose from 1880 to 1980”). Hillel 
Barzel undertook a history of modern Hebrew poetry, from 
the period of Hibbat Zion to the present, of which six volumes 
have thus far appeared. A third representative of this effort, 
Hannan Hever’s Sifrut she-Nikhtevet Mikan: Kizzur ha-Sifrut 
ha-Yisraelit (“Literature Written from Here: A Compendium 
of Israeli Literature”) offers a historical-cultural survey of 50 
years of literary life in the State of Israel. 

Alongside these monumental works, there have been sev- 
eral partial historiographies which have endeavored to chart 
literary developments, processes, and trends, particularly since 
the establishment of the State, in the realms of drama (Haim 
Shoham, Gideon Shunami, Ben-Ami Feingold, Gideon Ofrat, 
Shimon Levi, Abraham Oz, Dan Oryan), poetry (Benjamin 
Hrushovsky, Dan Miron, Dov Landau, Aharon Komem, Yair 
Mazor, Reuven Shoham, Yehudith Bar-El, Rachel Weissbord), 
and prose (Shmuel Werses, Dan Miron, Hillel Barzel, Hannah 
Herzig, Hillel Weiss). The same has been done for the coun- 
try’s literary and cultural life, in the 50 years preceding the 
establishment of the state (Itamar Even-Zohar, Yaffah Berlo- 
vitz), in the first few decades of the 20 century (Zohar Sha- 
vit, Nurit Gertz, Avidov Lipsker), and in literary circles (in the 
19408, 19508) like the Dor Ba-Arez group (Nurit Graetz, Hil- 
lel Weiss, Reuven Kritz) and the “Canaanites” (Nurit Gertz, 
Dan Laor). 

This process of collection and discovery also posed the 
challenge of examining the writings of hitherto neglected liter- 
ary schools, such as Ha-Mahalakh ha-Hadash (“New Course”; 
Joseph Even, Menuhah Gilboa) and the literature of the First 
Aliyah (Nurit Govrin, Yaffah Berlovitz). 

The effort to summarize and categorize a century of mod- 
ern Hebrew literature also brought forth the publication of 
numerous monographs on writers of both the early and later 
periods. Zvi Luz issued a series of monographs on poets, in- 
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cluding half-forgotten ones from the pre-state period (Yosef 
Zvi Rimon, Jacob Fichman, Jacob Steinberg) and others from 
the periods of Dor Ba-Arez (Pinchas Sadeh, Ayin Hillel, Natan 
Yonatan, Ozer Rabin) and Dor ha-Medinah (Uri Bernstein). 
Additional monographs worth mentioning in this context are 
those of Aharon Komem (on David Fogel and Jacob Stein- 
berg), Hannan Hever (on Avraham Ben- Yitzhak Sonne), Ruth 
Kartun-Blum (on Yocheved Bat-Miriam), Hamutal Bar-Yo- 
seph (on Zelda), Reuven Shoham (on Esther Raab and Abba 
Kovner), Rachel Frankel Madan (on Jacob Horowitz), and 
Reuven Kritz (on Rachel Blaustein). 

Special mention must be made here of the colossal opus 
of Dan Miron. Though he has not organized his studies as an 
ordered historiography, there is no period of modern Hebrew 
literature, from the Enlightenment through post-modernity, in 
poetry and in prose, to which he has not turned his scholarly 
attention (see his studies of such writers as Abraham Mapu, 
Mendele Mokher Seforim (Shalom Jacob Abramowitsch), 
Hayyim Nahman Bialik, Uri Nissan Gnessin, Shmuel Yosef 
Agnon, Hayyim Hazaz, Nathan Alterman). Miron has also col- 
lected and edited the writings of a number of authors from dif- 
ferent periods, adding his own comprehensive introductions 
and afterwords (as he has done for the writings of Yehudah 
Karni, Uri Zvi Greenberg, Abraham Halfi, Menashe Levine, K. 
Aharon Bertini, Yaakov Orland, and Abba Kovner). 

Most of these efforts to collect and summarize, on the 
one hand, and to open new avenues of research, on the other, 
were the initiatives of lecturers and scholars of literature at 
various institutions of higher education in Israel, made for the 
purpose of preparing textbooks and further reading materi- 
als for their students. These instructional aims led them to is- 
sue studies of foundational issues, such as genres (the ballad, 
by Shlomo Yaniv; fantasy, by Ortsion Bartana; the allegory, 
by Uri Shoam; utopia, by Leah Hadomi; the confession, by 
Hannah Naveh; the historical novel, by Ruth Sheinfeld; the 
idyll, by Joseph Haefrati, Hamutal Bar-Yosef, Rachel Fran- 
kel-Madan); literary schools (the neo-romantics, by Ortsion 
Bartana; decadence, by Hamutal Bar- Yosef); and prosody (Be- 
jamin Hrushovsky, Uzi Shavit, Dov Landau, Reuven Tsur, Zvi 
Luz, Ziva Ben-Porat). 

Further concerns of theme and genre that came in for 
scholarly attention at the end of the century include the litera- 
ture of the Holocaust (Hannah Yaoz-Kest, Hillel Barzel, Dov 
Landau, Nurit Graetz, Ben-Ami Feingold, Ruth Sheinfeld, 
Avner Holtzman, Yitzhak Ben-Mordechai, Yigal Schwartz) 
and that of the labor and kibbutz movements (Leah Hadomi, 
Shula Keshet, Pinhas Genosar, Aviva Ufaz). Research on lit- 
erature for children and young people also developed dur- 
ing this period, with the opening of departments at several 
universities and colleges and the work of various scholars 
(Adir Cohen, Aliza Shenhar, Zohar Shavit, Miri Baruch, Maya 
Fruchtman, Menahem Regev, Shlomo Harel, Menuhah Gil- 
boa, Leah Hovav, Aviva Krinsky, Meira Karmi-Laniado, Ben- 
Ami Feingold, Bosmat Even-Zohar, Yael Dar). New journals 
focusing on the study of literature for young readers include: 
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Sifrut Yeladim va-Noar (“Literature for Children and Youth”); 
Beemet? (“Really?”); Olam Katan: Le-Heker Sifrut Yeladim ve- 
Noar (“Small World: A Journal for the Study of Literature for 
Children and Youth”). 

The publication of anthologies was also on the increase 
towards the end of the century. These include anthologies 
of critical articles and studies of Hebrew literature based on 
conference papers and edited by faculty members of literature 
departments; and collections devoted to the critique of sin- 
gle literary works, such as Shaul Tchernikhowsky’s corona of 
sonnets, La-Shemesh (“To the Sun”); the short story Ve-Haya 
he-Akov le-Mishor (“The Crooked Shall Be Made Straight”) 
by Shmuel Yosef Agnon; and Abraham B. Yehoshua’ novel 


Mar Mani. 
[Yaftah Berlovitz (2™4 ed.)] 


TRANSLATIONS OF HEBREW LITERATURE 


The translation of Hebrew literature into foreign languages in- 
volves a number of unique problems; some are specific to the 
art of translation while others concern the publishing, mar- 
keting, and diffusion of a translated work. Translation from 
one European language to another is no small task, despite 
common linguistic and cultural features. Translation from 
Hebrew - a Semitic language - into a European language is 
even more difficult: the entire range of literary associations 
and cultural realia that in fact provide the literary flavor of 
the original work can rarely be rendered as is. Echoes of bib- 
lical or mishnaic Hebrew, or from the wealth of Jewish liturgy, 
can hardly be captured, and significant details of the Israeli 
everyday scene often require footnotes or clumsy explana- 
tions. Given these obstacles, literary translations from He- 
brew sometimes reflect a variety of compromises and con- 
flicting solutions. It is even difficult to evaluate the quality of 
a translation, and a number of experts checking a translation 
for its accuracy and literary value in the target language will 
generate an equal number of different views. Even so, an excel- 
lent translation is considered one that is as close to the origi- 
nal Hebrew as possible, while reading smoothly in the target 
language and conveying as much as possible of the original 
texture, music, and diverse layers of linguistic and cultural 
sources. In recent years, an excellent team of literary trans- 
lators from Hebrew has crystallized and their highly profes- 
sional work is the main reason for the outstanding reception 
of Hebrew literature in translation since the 1990s, mainly in 
European languages. 

The international publishing marketplace provides an- 
other angle to the difficulty of introducing Hebrew literature 
to world readership. Given the limited audience in the writers’ 
mother tongue - Israel has a population of 6.8 million - they 
naturally seek to expand it. And while authors in general want 
to be translated into foreign languages, for authors writing in 
Hebrew it is a must. On the other hand, whereas foreign col- 
leagues writing in a widely known language may submit their 
work to a publisher in the original, Israeli authors are unable 
to do so because of the lack of competent readers in Hebrew 
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at the disposal of foreign publishing firms. Even when a He- 
brew title is highly recommended by Hebrew lectors or attracts 
international attention, the publisher - especially in English- 
speaking countries - will generally refrain from a commit- 
ment to publish before he receives a complete English trans- 
lation of the work. Synopses and translated extracts may draw 
his attention to the book, but it will not necessarily generate 
a decision to publish. This applies primarily to authors who 
have already made their reputation in Israel but have yet to 
make their mark on the international scene. Thus a Hebrew 
author has to find a qualified translator into English, pay his 
fee, and prepare a synopsis — without any guarantee that the 
English translation will arouse genuine interest, and without 
even knowing whether his efforts will result in an offer to pub- 
lish the translation. 

Publication of translations in other languages is more 
complicated as the publisher must invest considerable sums 
in a translation, hence the decision process becomes lon- 
ger and more complicated. The Institute for the Translation 
of Hebrew Literature, a non-profit organization founded in 
1962, has been entrusted by the Israeli government with the 
task of promoting Hebrew literature in translation worldwide. 
It is responsible for a wide range of activities, such as com- 
missioning translations of selected Hebrew literary works, 
publishing professional catalogues which introduce the ti- 
tles, providing financial aid to foreign publishers who initiate 
publication of Hebrew works in translation, publishing a lit- 
erary journal in English - Modern Hebrew Literature - which 
keeps the foreign reader abreast of the literary scene in Israel, 
building and maintaining an attractive website, initiating in- 
ternational translation conferences, participating in selected 
international book fairs. The Institute also maintains a unique 
Bibliographic Center. Established in 1972, its database lists all 
translations of Hebrew literature in 66 languages (over 45,000 
bibliographic entries). 

In recent years, the Institute for the Translation of He- 
brew Literature has become more attentive to the buzz of the 
marketplace, hence a significant rise in the number of Hebrew 
authors and works in translation, and in the variety of lan- 
guages in which Hebrew literature has become available. 


Facts and Figures 

From 1874 to 1974 (100 years), some 500 Hebrew books were 
published in translation. From 1975 to 2004 (30 years), we see 
this number increased to about 3,460. Today, the total num- 
ber of books published in translation exceeds 4,000. The first 
Hebrew novel in translation was The Love of Zion by Abraham 
Mapu, published in Yiddish in 1874. From then until 1960, an 
average of five books were published per year. As of the 1960s, 
figures increased to 27 books per year. During the 1970s, He- 
brew literature was translated into 25 languages, and this grew 
to 40 languages during the 1980s. Today, the number stands at 
66 languages. If we compare the figures in the decade 1983-93 
to those in the following decade, 1994-2004, we see that the 
number of books in translation increased from 956 to 1,743. 
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Furthermore, in certain languages the number of books has 
increased very significantly. Taking the same two 10-year peri- 
ods: English increased from 346 books to 396 (+12%); German 
increased from 185 to 405 (+116%); Italian increased from 39 
to 165 books (+350%); French from 107 to 158 (+40%); Span- 
ish from 49 to 87 (+70%); Dutch from 63 to 98 (+50%). Today, 
nearly 60 Hebrew authors have been published in book form 
in more than five foreign languages - 20 authors have been 
published in more than 10 languages, and among these, three 
have been published in over 30 languages: Amos Oz, Ephraim 
Kishon, and Uri Orlev. 


Translations of Books for Children and Youth 

Hebrew literature for children and youth started appearing 
in translation only in the 1930s: English and German in 1936, 
French in 1946, Spanish in 1949, Italian in 1958. Translations 
into Arabic started to be published only in 1966. The largest 
number of children’s books is now being translated into Ger- 
man, with 129 books to date, followed by English with 76, Ital- 
ian with 50, Spanish with 38, Dutch with 30, Arabic with 29. 
One tends to assume that interest in adult fiction in a certain 
foreign market will arouse interest in children’s books as well, 
that a writer of adult fiction who does well in a certain market 
will have his children’s books published there too and that this 
will bring about more and more translations of other authors. 
But this is not entirely the case. If we compare the number 
of adult versus children’s books translated over the past two 
10-year periods (1983-93 and 1994-2004) we get the follow- 
ing results: In English, in the first 10-year period, children’s 
books made up 6% of the total number of translated books; in 
the second, the percentage rises to 15%. In German, the per- 
centage has not changed over the past 20 years, and stands 
at a steady 21%. Spanish increased from 6% to 29%, and Ital- 
ian from 12% to 27%. As a point of reference, in Israel today, 
Hebrew books for children and youth constitute about 5% of 
the total published per year. Hebrew literature for children is 
now available in book form in 42 languages, 34 of which have 
been added since 1975. To the earlier eight languages (English, 
German, Dutch, French, Spanish, Italian, Polish, and Arabic), 
the following have been added: Afrikaans, Albanian, Asamiya, 
Bangla, Catalan, Chinese, Czech, Danish, Estonian, Finnish, 
Greek, Guajarati, Hindi, Hungarian, Japanese, Kannada, Ko- 
rean, Malayalam, Marathi, Norwegian, Portuguese, Punjabi, 
Romanian, Russian, Serbian, Slovak, Slovene, Swedish, Tamil, 
Thai, Telugu, Turkish, Ukrainian, Urdu. 


Translations into Arabic 

Although literary translation activity from Hebrew into Ara- 
bic has developed over the years, it has been overshadowed 
by the political conflict in the Middle East. This conflict has 
influenced translation policy in the Arab countries as well as 
in Israel. The first novel translated from Hebrew into Arabic 
was Abraham Mapu’s The Love of Zion (1899). A limited num- 
ber of translations followed, until 1948. Between 1948 and 1967, 
translations were mostly published in newspapers and peri- 
odicals but a few books were published too, such as Yehuda 
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Burla’s novel, In Darkness Striving, an anthology of short sto- 
ries, and a collection of works by H.N. Bialik. Publication of 
literary research and translated literary texts emerged in Arab 
countries only towards the end of the 1960s. A significant in- 
crease in number and frequency can be detected from 1967 up 
to the present. Records reflect some 80 translated books and 
21 anthologies published during this period in Israel and Arab 
countries (mainly Egypt, Jordan, Lebanon, and Syria). 


Translation into Special Languages 

With the general flourishing of Hebrew literature abroad in 
the 1990s, new markets have opened up for Hebrew literature, 
and newly added languages have reflected the growing inter- 
est. Since 1990, 57 literary works have been published in Chi- 
nese, 63 in Japanese, 25 in Korean, and a few in each of the fol- 
lowing: Georgian, Azeri, Armenian, Thai, Assamiya, Bongla, 
Gujarati, Marathi, Malayalam, Punjabi, Tamil, Telugu, Hindi, 
Kannada, Urdu. This wave of interest is still developing. 


Anthologies and Special Journal Issues on Hebrew 
Literature 
Anthologies and special issues of literary journals are consid- 
ered to be the best way to enter a new market. Anthologies 
provide a taste of Hebrew literature and are bound, in the lon- 
ger term, to generate interest in publishing whole books by the 
authors introduced in the general anthology. Special literary 
issues have an even better marketing effect as they usually have 
their own subscription system and the print run - normally a 
few thousand - can reach a focused readership which is a pri- 
ori interested in quality foreign literature. Records show that 
some 428 anthologies of Hebrew literature are available in 40 
languages. Among them, 162 volumes in English, 41 in French, 
30 in Spanish, 28 in German, 26 in Russian, 25 in Italian. 105 
anthologies were published between 1983 and 1993; in the 
1994-2004 period, the number increased to 163 volumes. 
All the above statistical data is from the Bibliographic 
Database of the Institute for the Translation of Hebrew Lit- 
erature. Figures include whole books and anthologies only; 
individual poems and stories are not included. 


[Nilli Cohen (24 ed.)] 


HEBREW LITERATURE IN THE UNITED STATES 


Hebrew writing began in the United States shortly after the ar- 
rival of the first Jews in New Amsterdam (1654), but the period 
of modern Hebrew literature only starts after 1870 when He- 
brew writers came to America during the mass immigration 
from Eastern Europe. They settled mainly in New York and be- 
tween 1918 and 1940 the city served as a subcenter for modern 
Hebrew literature. Despite their efforts, the immigrant writers 
were unable to raise a generation of native American Hebrew 
authors and the older writers are not being replaced. The rap- 
idly growing center in Israel likewise attracted several of the 
more talented authors. At present a small, diminishing group 
of aging Hebrew writers are living in the United States. 

Hebrew writing in the United States may be divided into 
three periods: 
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I. 1654-1870 — the period of sporadic publication and 
literary curiosities 

II. 1870-1918 — the early modern period 

III. 1918-to the present - the modern period 


Sporadic Publication and Literary Curiosities 

(1654-1870) 

During the first two centuries of Jewish settlement in North 
America no major contribution was made to Hebrew letters. 
The Jewish population was small and unlearned in Hebrew. 
Sporadic attempts were, however, made to write and publish 
Hebrew works; and mention must be made of literary curi- 
osities which have survived, such as the unpublished nomen- 
clature by Judah *Monis, a converted Jew who taught Hebrew 
at Harvard College, and tombstone inscriptions: the elegy 
to Walter J. Judah who died in 1798 at the age of 20, or the 
rhymed epitaph on the grave of Samuel Zanvill Levy of New 
York City. Hebrew language and literature were also kept alive 
through publications of the Bible and works on Hebrew gram- 
mar. The latter were written both by Jews and by gentiles. A 
publication of the Bible, initiated by Jonathan P. *Horwitz of 
Philadelphia and continued by Thomas Dobson, appeared in 
1814 and a Hebrew-English edition of the Pentateuch by Isaac 
*Leeser in 1845. Among the works on grammar there is John 
Smiths A Hebrew Grammar Without Points (Boston, 1803), 
Moses Stuart’s A Grammar of the Hebrew Language (1835), 
and Isaac Nordheimer’s A Critical Grammar of the Hebrew 
Language (New York, 1838; 1842). 

Certain congregations showed a deep concern for the 
preservation of Hebrew as a language among Jews and for a 
sound Hebrew education. The New York synagogue Shearith 
Israel as early as 1731 “maintained some sort of Jewish school- 
ing,’ and its constitution (1805) provides that “the fixed prayers 
shall forever be read in the Hebrew language.” In 1830, Dr. 
Daniel L. Maduro Peixotto (1799-1843), a physician who fa- 
vored the establishment of a Pestalozzi school, recommended 
that Hebrew should be taught there. These, however, can only 
be seen as isolated efforts which did not greatly influence the 
general Jewish cultural atmosphere in colonial America and in 
the early years of independence. Hebrew was so little known 
in the community at large that in Newport, toward the end of 
the 18" century, the Torah was read from a printed, vocalized 
text and not from a scroll. 

Joshua Falk’s Avnei Yehoshua (“Book of the Stones of 
Joshua,’ 1860), the first original work in Hebrew published in 
the United States, is a homiletic commentary on Pirkei Avot 
which also includes the classical text. 


The Early Modern Period (1870-1918) 

With the coming of large numbers of East European Jews to 
America, the influence of European Hebrew writing began to 
be felt. A small group of Hebraists who wanted to spread He- 
brew culture made efforts to establish a Hebrew press. In a pe- 
riod of less than 30 years, 20 Hebrew journals appeared, most 
of which, however, were short lived, mainly because there was 
no receptive readership. The number of Jews conversant in He- 
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brew was limited despite the large waves of immigrants from 
Eastern Europe. The first independent Hebrew periodical, Ha- 
Zofeh ba-Arez ha-Hadashah, edited by Zvi Hirsch *Bernstein, 
appeared from 1871 to 1872. It slavishly followed the style and 
tone of contemporaneous East European Hebrew journals 
and, to a certain extent, the Anglo-Jewish press in America 
which had much earlier beginnings (1823). Unfortunately, no 
complete set of its issues has survived. Other major Hebrew 
periodicals during that period were Ner Maaravi (1895-97) 
and Ha-Pisgah (1889-1899 intermittently), which were of a 
high literary and journalistic standard, aroused hopes for a 
Hebrew renascence in America. Ner Maaravi in its first is- 
sue published a poem expressing the ardent longing for the 
development of Hebrew learning and Hebrew literature. Ha- 
Pisgah, edited by Zeev Wolf Schorr, an ardent lover of Zion, 
firmly tried to stimulate interest in Hebrew culture, and writ- 
ers of the caliber of Saul *Tchernichowsky contributed to its 
literary columns. 

Most of the periodicals of the early 20" century, like Ha- 
Yom (1909-13) and Ha-Leom (1901-08), were close in style 
and character to their predecessors. Not until the appearance 
of Ha-Toren (as a monthly June, 1913-December, 1915; as a 
weekly March 3, 1916—-March 18, 1921; as a monthly again May 
1921-December 1925) did a real literary organ appear on the 
North American scene. But even ha-Toren did not rise to its 
full stature before the end of World War 1, for there were not 
many good Hebrew writers, readers were not numerous, and 
libraries of Judaica and Hebraica were meager and, with few 
exceptions, insignificant. 

Many of the American Hebrew writers were of East Euro- 
pean origin and they were intensely patriotic about their new 
country. Judah David *Eisenstein translated the Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution of the United States 
into Hebrew. Moses Aaron Schreiber, cantor of the Congrega- 
tion Shaarey Tefila in New York, wrote a long poem, Minhat 
Yehudah (“Offering of Judah”), for the centennial of Ameri- 
can Independence (1876). The poem is a historical account of 
the American people and describes the mass of stricken hu- 
manity that surged to the shores of America. Abraham Luria 
dedicated a poem to President McKinley. 

The fabric of traditional Jewish life changed under the 
impact of America; rabbinic responsa are flooded with names 
of towns in the United States. Questions on ritual from Kal- 
amazoo and Leavenworth found their erudite answers in a hal- 
akhic work by Shalom Elhanan Joffe, Shoel ka-Inyan (“Asking 
to the Point”), which was published in Jerusalem in 1895. 

Early American Hebrew writers were not uncritical of 
the American milieu: its vulgarism, optimism, its predilection 
for shallow panacea. Their denunciation of internal squabbles 
and communal ills was particularly keen. They were con- 
scious of the effects of the democratization of society, the 
attendant ills of the leveling process, and they deplored the 
organized chaos in Jewish organizations. They could not rec- 
oncile themselves to the fact that stature and status were no 
longer coincidental. 
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The Jewish Kulturkampf was fought out with an intense 
bitterness in the United States. The war between the Reform 
and the Orthodox aroused Mayer Rabinowitz to publish Ha- 
Mahanayim (“The Two Camps,’ 1888). Abraham Moses Sher- 
shevsky, rabbi in Portland, Maine, at the turn of the century 
lashed out against American Jewry: 

“Just as our forefathers... crossed the sea and made the 
Golden Calf, so do their sons after them in this country; after 
they crossed the Atlantic, they bowed and prostrated them- 
selves before the Golden Calf” 

The Golden Calf became a standard metaphor. The poet 
Menahem Mendel *Dolitzki used it in his introduction to 
Shirei Menahem (1900), while another early author com- 
plains: “The basis of all things in America is the dollar... it’s 
the method, it’s the aim, it’s the glory, it’s the power...” Most 
Hebrew writers earned a precarious living. They were rabbis, 
teachers, or cantors. Some who were not fortunate enough to 
gain a livelihood as religious functionaries became peddlers. 
They never acquired wealth or even economic security. 

Though American Hebrew literature cannot boast of a 
single drama or a single novel of importance at the beginning 
of the 20" century, two writers, Naphtali Herz *Imber and 
Gerson *Rosenzweig, exhibit a marked individuality. Imber, 
who became immortalized with the composition of Ha-Tik- 
vah, the anthem of the Zionist movement and of the State of 
Israel, made an impact with his delicate lyricism. A note of 
mordant wit was injected into Hebrew literature by Rosen- 
zweig with his merciless castigation of Jewish professions and 
occupations in the United States. 


After World War 1 

The end of World War 1 marked an important milestone in the 
development of Hebrew literature. Eastern Europe, the cen- 
ter of creative efforts in the Hebrew language for over a cen- 
tury, relinquished its hegemony: The Communist Revolution 
had relegated Hebrew literature in Russia into insignificance 
and with the rise of the Nazis to power the splinter center 
of Hebrew literature which flourished in Germany after the 
end of World War 1 was destroyed. The Nazi occupation of 
Poland almost obliterated creative Hebrew writing there. 
The previously insignificant foci of Hebrew literature in Pal- 
estine and in the United States thus emerged to new signifi- 
cance. 

Anglo-American literature which had exerted a neg- 
ligible influence before World War 1 now became a potent 
factor in Hebrew literature. Hebrew poets in America — B. 
*Silkiner, E.E. *Lisitzky, H. *Bavli, S. *Ginzburg, S. *Halkin, 
A. *Regelson, M. *Feinstein, H.A. *Friedland, R. *Avinoam 
(Grossman), A.S. *Schwartz, and Noah *Stern — were not 
only stimulated by the literary environment of the United 
States but translated English and American poetry, and even 
prose and drama, into Hebrew. They translated several plays 
by Shakespeare; Walt Whitman’s Leaves of Grass (transl. by S. 
Halkin Alei Esev (1952)); and many poems by Keats, Shelley, 
Yeats, and Frost. 
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The Hebrew poets in America led their European col- 
leagues in critical appraisal of English and American litera- 
ture, thus opening new vistas for modern Hebrew literature. 
Their subject matter was also drawn from the American mi- 
lieu. Benjamin Silkiner (1882-1933) turned to Indian lore for 
his inspiration in Mul Ohel Timmorah (“Opposite the Tent of 
Timorah,’ 1910). He was followed by other poets. Israel *Efros 
devoted an entire book, Vigvammim Shotekim (“Silent Wig- 
wams,” 1933), to a love story of a white man and a half-Indian 
girl. Ephraim E. Lisitzky wrote his Medurot Doakhot (“Dying 
Campfires,” 1937) on the basis of Indian legends. Like Silki- 
ner, he struggled with the theme of Indian civilization before 
its destruction, and like the older poet he tended to idealize 
the noble savage. Unlike Silkiner, he successfully adapted the 
unrhymed trochaic tetrameter of The Song of Hiawatha to 
his story of the warring sons of the vulture and sons of the 
serpent. 

‘The greatest impact on Hebrew writers in America was, 
however, made by the Afro-American civilization: spirituals, 
folk songs, sermons, and the Afro-American sense of rhythm 
and flair for music. Hillel Bavli, in his critical article which in- 
cluded translations from Afro-American poetry, pioneered 
in the field of critical appreciation of the Afro-American. He 
was followed by Avinoam (Grossman), Simon Ginzburg, and, 
especially, by Lisitzky, who published a cycle of poems on 
Afro-American themes: Be-Oholei Kush (“In African Tents,” 
1953). Not only the exotic minorities but the American An- 
glo-Saxon caught the imagination of Hebrew writers in the 
US. Hillel Bavli’s idyll Mrs. Woods (1937) is an American ver- 
sion of the idealized country folk. Israel Efros in his narra- 
tive poem “Zahav” (“Gold”) created an American character, 
Ezra Lunt, against the background of the gold rush of 1849. 
Stories about Jewish immigrants and American gentiles were 
written by such writers as Y.D. *Berkowitz, H. *Sackler, H.A. 
Friedland, A. Soyer, S.L. *Blank, Y. *Twersky, S. Halkin, and 
R. *Wallenrod. Yitzhak Dov Berkowitz in his stories about 
American Jewish life wrote almost exclusively about immi- 
grants. Ben Erez ve-Shamayim (“Between Earth and Heaven,” 
1924), a novel by Harry Sackler, traces the history of an immi- 
grant family from the time it planned to come to the United 
States to its painful years of adjustment. He also wrote histori- 
cal novels which depict the struggles of early Judaism against a 
Canaanite milieu, the conflicts of rabbinic and hasidic Jewry, 
and the strife of early American Jewry with its new environ- 
ment. Like Sackler, Yohanan Twersky culled from the past 
and present material for his stories and novels. Among these 
are historical personalities such as Rashi, Uriel da Costa, Al- 
fred Dreyfus, and Ahad Ha-Am. Simon Halkin, on the other 
hand, tends to be introspective. The two novels, Yehiel ha- 
Hagri (1928) and Ad Mashber (“On the Brink of Crisis,’ 1945), 
set in a New York immigrant milieu, are essentially religious 
novels whose theme is the quest of modern man for faith in a 
society which has lost its God. Reuben Wallenrod deliberately 
abandoned the old themes and consciously and realistically 
explored the life of the first- and second-generation Jew in 
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America. Daniel *Persky, who for many years wrote a weekly 
humorous column in Hadoar, promoted Hebrew language 
and literature in the U.S. 

Among the more significant literary critics of the older 
generation are A.A. *Epstein, whose Soferim Ivrim ba-Ameri- 
kah (“Hebrew Writers in America,’ 1953) is still a standard 
work, Menachem *Ribalow, and S. Halkin. Three periodicals 
of the 20" century fostered high-level essays and critiques of 
Hebrew and non-Hebrew writing: Miklat (1920-21), Ha-To- 
ren (1917-25), and Ha-Tekufah (1930-31). They became de- 
funct, but periodicals like Hadoar and Bitzaron, which began 
to appear in 1922 and 1940 respectively, still publish criticism. 
Hadoar owes its original impetus to Ribalow, an excellent jour- 
nalist and a serious critic, who was succeeded by M. *Maisels; 
and Bitzaron to the learned and dynamic Rav Tzair (Hayyim 
*Tchernowitz). These periodicals, particularly Hadoar, were 
supported by a small group of enthusiastic Hebraists. Hebrew 
journalism in the U.S. is greatly indebted to Reuben *Brainin 
and Y.D. Berkowitz, the editors of Ha-Toren and Miklat re- 
spectively. The future historian will, perhaps, recognize the 
Berkowitz/Brainin/Silkiner triad as the fathers of Hebrew lit- 
erature in the U.S.: Berkowitz as the Hebrew stylist and real- 
ist, Brainin as the champion of catholicity and literary tastes, 
and Silkiner as the author who introduced American themes 
and motifs into Hebrew literature. 

On the whole, Hebrew literature in America became less 
potent. Gabriel *Preil, a modernist lyric poet influenced by 
American imagists, also won acclaim in Israel. Isaiah *Rabi- 
novich continued to write serious criticism which questions 
the growing tendency of some Israeli critics to apply the meth- 
ods of New Criticism to Hebrew literature. Arnold (Avraham) 
Band (1929-_) published a major work on S.Y. Agnon. Aaron 
*Zeitlin, who arrived in the Unites States in 1939, expressed 
himself with equal ease in Hebrew and in Yiddish in a num- 
ber of genres. His poetry is reflective and marked by mysti- 
cal insights. 

A number of American-Hebrew writers settled in Israel. 
S. Halkin and A. Regelson, although born in Eastern Europe, 
were educated in the United States and their poetry and criti- 
cism reflected their American experience. M. Maisels was an 
essayist and editor of considerable talent. Reuven Avinoam 
and T. Carmi were native Americans who spent most of their 
lives in Israel. 

There seems to be little prospect that Hebrew writing in 
America will recover the force it had in its heyday. A small 
center, however, mainly nurtured by Israelis living in America 
and a limited American audience will probably survive. 

For English translations of Hebrew works, see Goell, 
Bibliography. 

[Eisig Silberschlag] 
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HEBREW THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE (Beis HaMidrash 
LaTorah), Orthodox rabbinical school and institute of higher 
Jewish education; founded in Chicago, Illinois, in 1922, by 
Rabbis Saul Silber, Ephraim Epstein, Abraham Cardon, and 
Chaim Zvi Rubinstein. It was an outgrowth of the Hebrew 
high school, Yeshiva Etz Chaim, organized in 1899 and was 
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the first Orthodox rabbinical institution in America to re- 
quire courses in Bible, Jewish philosophy, and history, etc., in 
addition to Talmud and Codes. In 1970, about half of those 
ordained at the Hebrew Theological College were in the prac- 
ticing rabbinate. Others served as teachers in yeshivot and reli- 
gious high schools. Requirements for admission to the rabbin- 
ical school include a college degree and extensive preparation 
in Talmud and related Jewish subjects. Graduates receive a 
Bachelor's degree, as well as rabbinical ordination. Among 
its non-talmudic faculty was Eliezer Berkovits, professor of 
Jewish Philosophy. Its first president was Rabbi Saul Silber. In 
1966 Simon Kramer, who was then president, brought Rabbi 
Aaron Soloveichik to serve as rosh ha-yeshivah. The rabbinical 
program was extended from two to three years and the course 
of talmudic study somewhat reorganized. 

As of the 1990s the Hebrew Theological College has seen 
significant growth and development under the leadership of 
Rabbi Shlomo Morgenstern, rosh ha-yeshivah, and Rabbi Dr. 
Jerold Isenberg, chancellor. As of 2005 the yeshivah had or- 
dained 391 rabbis. The 17 members of the Sam & Nina Bellows 
Kollel pursue advanced Torah learning, while serving as study 
partners (havrutot) and role models to younger students. 

Since 1997 the college has been affiliated with the Higher 
Learning Commission of the North Central Association of 
Colleges as an accredited institution. Hebrew Theological 
College houses two main collegiate divisions on separate cam- 
puses: the Beis Midrash (for men) and the Blitstein Institute 
(for women) with a combined enrollment of 214. Graduates 
receive a B.A. degree through its department of Talmud and 
Rabbinics (men only), the Bressler School of Advanced He- 
brew Studies, and the Kanter School of Liberal Arts and Sci- 
ences. Additional majors are offered in: Accounting, Busi- 
ness, Computer and Information Sciences, Education (both 
Elementary Education and Special Education are recognized 
Illinois State Certification programs), English, and Psychol- 
ogy. An expanded science curriculum prepares students for 
graduate and professional studies in allied health sciences. 
Students enrolled in the college have the option of partici- 
pating in a year abroad in Israel through uTc’s Israel Experi- 
ence Program. Hebrew Theological College also supports an 
Adult Degree Completion Program that provides accelerated 
degree programs. 

The college's Saul Silber Memorial Library is the largest 
rabbinic library in the Midwest with over 75,000 books and 
manuscripts. The library's Lazar Holocaust Memorial Wing 
has significant holdings in Holocaust studies. The college reg- 
ularly publishes several publications including the Or Shmuel 
Torah Journal, and the HTC Academic Journal. 

Other programs of the college include a preparatory di- 
vision, the Rabbi Oscar Z. Fasman Yeshiva High School for 
young men, whose 2005 enrollment was 173 and two summer 
camps: Yeshivas HaKayitz, a residential summer camp for 
boys in grades 7-12 and Midreshet HaKayitz, a program for 
girls in grades 9-12. The Community Services division pro- 
vides annual lectures on campus as well as variety of classes 
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throughout the community including the Chicago Jewish 
Medical Forum and an annual Medical Ethics Yarchei Kallah. 
A vibrant alumni association serves the institution’s alumni 
throughout the year. 

HTC’s 10-acre Skokie campus, constructed in the late 
19508, includes a spacious Beis Midrash, modern classrooms 
and computer and science laboratories for both the college 
and high school programs. The campus also houses libraries, 
dormitory facilities, auditoriums, dining halls, apartments for 
faculty and married students, computer centers, fitness center, 
and Memorial Hall. The new, separate Chicago campus for the 
Anne M. Blitstein Teachers Institute for Women consists of 
classrooms, computer and science laboratories, library facili- 
ties, a student lounge, offices and student residences. 

Hebrew Theological College’s annual budget for 2004 
was $6,000,000. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Hebrew Theological College Dedication 
Journal (1939); Hebrew Theological College, Select Research and Pub- 
lication Activities of the Faculty (1963). 
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HEBREW UNION COLLEGE-JEWISH INSTITUTE OF 
RELIGION (HvCc-jIR) is the oldest rabbinical seminary in 
the United States. Dedicated to Jewish scholarship and the 
training of religious leadership for the Reform movement, it 
has campuses in Cincinnati, New York, Los Angeles, and Jeru- 
salem. The school was founded in Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1875, 
by Isaac M. *Wise to offer “general rabbinical instruction ... 
for the Jewish ministry.’ Wise was convinced that “Judaism 
would have no future in America unless ... it would become 
reconciled with the spirit of the age” and the Jewish commu- 
nity found it possible to “educate American rabbis for the 
American pulpit.” After a 25-year struggle, Wise succeeded in 
establishing a Union of American Hebrew Congregations (to- 
day: Union for Reform Judaism) whose primary object was the 
founding of Huc. President until his death (1900), Wise was 
succeeded by Kaufmann *Kohler (1903-21), Julian *Morgen- 
stern (1921-47), Nelson *Glueck (1947-71), Alfred Gottschalk 
(1971-96), Sheldon Zimmerman (1996-2000) and David El- 
lenson (2001- ). Initially intended as a rabbinical school for 
all American Jews, following adoption of the radical Pitts- 
burgh Platform by Reform rabbis in 1885, it took on the char- 
acter of a Reform denominational institution. 

In 1922 Stephen S. *Wise founded the Jewish Institute of 
Religion (j1R) in New York to provide training “for the Jew- 
ish ministry, research, and community service.” Students were 
to serve either Reform or traditional pulpits. Wise remained 
president until 1948. Housing j1r next to his Free Synagogue 
on West 68" Street, he hoped that its graduates would gener- 
ate other Free Synagogues “animated by the same spirit of free 
inquiry, of warm Jewish feeling, and of devotion to the cause 
of social regeneration.” J1r from the start inclined to Zionism, 
in contrast to HUC, which at the time did not favor Jewish na- 
tionalism. Motivated largely by budgetary difficulties, Wise ac- 
cepted the prospect of J1r’s merger with Huc once the biblical 
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archaeologist Nelson Glueck assumed the presidency. Nego- 
tiations were completed in 1948 and in 1950 the two schools 
merged. In 1954 a school in Los Angeles was chartered and, 
in 1963, primarily as a result of Glueck’s efforts, a Jerusalem 
campus, initially devoted to archaeology, was opened. 

All rabbinical and cantorial students spend the first year 
of their studies at the Jerusalem campus, which also houses 
a rabbinical program for Israelis as well as a school and mu- 
seum of biblical archaeology. The Cincinnati, New York, and 
Los Angeles campuses all offer a rabbinical program lead- 
ing to ordination. The Cincinnati campus also has a gradu- 
ate school for Jews and Christians, which is especially strong 
in studies focusing on Bible and the Ancient Near East. The 
Hebrew Union College Annual (founded in 1924) and the 
Hebrew Union College Press are also located in Cincinnati. 
The New York campus includes a School of Sacred Music, 
which trains cantors for the Reform movement, and a doctor 
of ministries program, whereas the principal School of Edu- 
cation and the School of Jewish Communal Service are both 
located in Los Angeles. The Huc-Skirball Museum in Los 
Angeles possesses a very rich collection of archaeological ar- 
tifacts and general Judaica. 

Situated on the 18-acre Clifton Avenue campus, the Cin- 
cinnati school also houses the *American Jewish Archives, 
which publishes its own journal, the American Jewish Peri- 
odical Center, a small museum of Judaica, the Center for Ho- 
locaust and Humanity Education, and, in conjunction with 
the University of Cincinnati, an Ethics Center. The Cincin- 
nati Library and Rare Book Building contain some 450,000 
volumes, 160 incunabula and 6,200 manuscripts, including 
the Eduard Birnbaum Manuscript Collection in Jewish Mu- 
sic, making it one of the foremost libraries of Judaica in the 
world. Smaller, but significant collections are housed at the 
other campuses. 

The HUC-JIR faculty, which has included some of the 
most notable American and European scholars, has over 60 
ranked members, many of them Reform rabbis. Among the 
scholars of international renown who taught at HUC-jI1R in 
earlier years are the talmudists Moses Mielziner and Jacob 
Lauterbach, the philosopher David Neumark, the historians 
Jacob Mann, Guido Kisch, and Jacob Rader Marcus, the se- 
miticist Julius Lewy, the musicologist Abraham Z. Idelsohn, 
and the biblical scholar Harry M. Orlinsky. 

In 1972 Hebrew Union College became the first rabbini- 
cal seminary to ordain women as rabbis, and it regularly ad- 
mits students regardless of sexual orientation. In the early 21° 
century the school was strongly oriented toward Zionism and 
to high academic standards. In recent years its curriculum 
has placed greater emphasis on practically oriented clinical 
pastoral education. It remains the only institution within the 
American Reform movement that prepares men and women 
for the various roles of spiritual, intellectual, educational, and 
communal leadership. 

Although within Reform Jewry the congregational Union 
for Reform Judaism and the Central Conference of American 
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Rabbis are the more activist in taking stands on contempo- 
rary American and Jewish issues, HUC-JIR serves as the prin- 
cipal intellectual resource of the movement. By the year 2005 
it had ordained more than 2,500 rabbis (of whom about 400 
are women), invested 400 cantors, and graduated over 500 
communal service workers and 300 educators. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.A. Meyer, Hebrew Union College-Jewish 
Institute of Religion: A Centennial History, 1875-1975 (rev. ed. 1992); 


Response to Modernity: A History of the Reform Movement in Juda- 
ism (1988). 


[Stanley F. Chyet / Michael A. Meyer (24 ed.)] 


HEBREW UNIVERSITY OF JERUSALEM. The first uni- 
versity established in Israel. The establishment of an institute 
of higher learning in Erez Israel was first proposed by Her- 
mann *Schapira in 1884 at the Kattowitz Conference of the 
Hovevei Zion, and again at the first Zionist Congress in 1897. 
A few years later, a group of young Zionists were inspired by 
Chaim *Weizmann, then a teacher at the University of Geneva, 
to make the foundation of such an institution a primary aim 
of the Zionist movement. The group, which included Mar- 
tin *Buber and Berthold *Feiwel, brought the question be- 
fore the Congress of 1901, and Herzl submitted a petition to 
the Ottoman sultan for permission to establish a university 
in Jerusalem. 

The Congress of 1913 appointed a committee, including 
Weizmann and Judah L. *Magnes of America, to execute the 
project, but the outbreak of World War 1 prevented action. 
While the war with the Turks was still being waged, Weiz- 
mann, who had come to Erez Israel as head of the *Zionist 
Commission after the issue of the *Balfour Declaration, ini- 
tiated the establishment of the university. On July 24, 1918, 12 
foundation stones of the university were laid on Mount Sco- 
pus, north of the Old City of Jerusalem. This site, incompa- 
rable in beauty and impressiveness, had been acquired be- 
fore the war by Isaac *Goldberg from the estate of an English 
lawyer, Sir John Gray-Hill. The view commanded on one side 
the Holy City and Bethlehem, and on the other the rugged 
landscape of the Wilderness of Judea, the Jordan Valley, the 
Dead Sea, and the Mountains of Moab. Weizmann, the only 
speaker at the ceremony, concluded: “Here, out of the misery 
and the desolation of war, is being created the first germ of a 
new life.... In this university we have gone beyond restoration; 
we are creating during the war something which is to serve 
as symbol of a better future. In the university the wandering 
soul of Israel will reach its haven” 

There was an interval of seven years before any faculty 
of the university could be opened. The first lecture was given 
in 1923 by Albert *Einstein on his theory of relativity, and he 
spoke the first sentences in Hebrew, which was to be the lan- 
guage of teaching. He was dedicated to the university, and had 
accompanied Weizmann to the United States in 1921 to apprise 
American Jewry of its significance. It was decided that, before 
undergraduate teaching was initiated, work should be in post- 
graduate studies and scientific research. Three tiny institutes 
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of research were opened, in Jewish studies, chemistry, and mi- 
crobiology. The university was to develop in two directions: 
on the one hand, it should be the center where the Hebrew 
tradition would be molded in its original language and in the 
light of general humanities; on the other, it should be a center 
of research in the natural and medical sciences, which would 
help the regeneration of the land. The former development 
was the work of Magnes, who settled in Jerusalem in 1923, 
and devoted himself to bringing the university into being. 
Weizmann and committees in England and the United States 
launched the effort for scientific research. The university was 
opened on April 1, 1925, by Arthur *Balfour, at an impressive 
ceremony attended by the High Commissioner, Sir Herbert 
*Samuel, General Allenby, Chaim Weizmann, H.N. *Bialik, 
*Ahad Ha-Am, and Chief Rabbi *Kook. 

The university did not at that time receive any grant from 
the Government of Palestine; it was the financial responsi- 
bility of the Jews of the world. The supreme governing body 
included Jews eminent in public or academic life in many 
countries. Weizmann was chairman of the board, and Magnes 
chancellor — later president. The university grew quickly. Fol- 
lowing the inauguration, new institutions were added: Jewish 
studies (1924); Oriental studies (1926); mathematics (1927); 
general humanities (1928): philosophy and history, geography 
and archaeology, classical literature, English, and other lan- 
guages; physics (1930); and biological sciences (1931). Demand 
grew for regular courses of postgraduate studies, leading to a 
Master’s degree. Two faculties were constituted: humanities, 
and science and mathematics. The first degrees were awarded 
in 1931. At this stage, however, the authorities were opposed 
to the opening of professional schools for doctors or lawyers: 
learning should be acquired for its own sake, and research 
was the main objective. About half the students were from 
Palestine, and half from abroad. Some of the teachers now 
appointed were graduates of the university. 

The Nazi persecution of Jews in Germany and their ex- 
clusion from institutions of higher learning gave fresh im- 
portance to the Hebrew University. It could take its part in 
the battle for academic freedom, and be a principal place in 
which exiled scholars and scientists could find a haven. He- 
brew remained the language of instruction, and was rapidly 
adapted to the needs of modern learning and science. Vocabu- 
lary, based on biblical and rabbinical Hebrew, multiplied. The 
library, which was also the Jewish National *Library, grew 
to half a million books, housed in the principal building on 
Mount Scopus and containing one of the most valuable col- 
lections of Hebraica and Judaica. Before the outbreak of World 
War 11, medical research was developed in laboratories at- 
tached to the university hospital, itself a gift of the *Hadas- 
sah Women’s Zionist Organization. The hospital and medical 
center did valuable work for the Allies and the civilian popu- 
lation of the Middle East throughout the war. A school of ag- 
riculture at Rehovot was added in 1940. At the end of the war, 
plans were made for large extensions, and new buildings were 
started on Mount Scopus. 
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The years between 1945 and 1948 were troubled. Both 
Jews and Arabs were in revolt and university progress was 
halted. The outbreak of riots and fighting at the end of No- 
vember 1947, which followed the United Nations decision to 
partition Palestine into Jewish and Arab states, caused tem- 
porary suspension of academic work. Teachers and students 
were engaged in the defense of the National Home; and, in 
April 1948, an Arab mob attack which murdered a convoy of 
doctors, nurses, and students to Scopus compelled the evacu- 
ation of the Hadassah Hospital and Medical Center, in order 
to avoid further losses and bloodshed. The fighting during 
and after the War of Independence involved the university. 
The buildings were held against Arab attacks, but grave dam- 
age was done. During the first cease-fire, the United Nations 
mediator contrived to obtain agreement for demilitarization 
of Mount Scopus and the Mount of Olives. The university 
buildings were to remain an Israel enclave, surrounded by 
Arab land, and were occupied by a small body of Jewish po- 
lice and caretakers. 

The Israel-Jordan *Armistice Agreement, concluded in 
April 1949, included “an agreement in principle for restora- 
tion of the normal functioning of the cultural and humanitar- 
ian institutions on Mount Scopus, and free access thereto.” An 
Arab-Jewish committee was to work out details. That, how- 
ever, was not done, as Jordan refused to nominate representa- 
tives to the committee, and the enclave remained inaccessible 
to teachers and students. 

In the summer of 1949 the university resumed its work in 
western Jerusalem, housed in a number of improvised and un- 
suitable buildings scattered over the town. The rooms for lec- 
tures were bare; there were no laboratories or equipment and 
very few books. At the same time, the creation of the State of 
Israel required intensified expansion of the university depart- 
ments to provide the civil servants, teachers, doctors and law- 
yers, scientists and agronomists for building rapidly. The pre- 
faculty of medicine was transformed into a faculty (opened 
in 1949) for both undergraduate and postgraduate studies. A 
law faculty was opened in the same year, while the school of 
agriculture (later, renamed the Levi Eshkol Faculty of Agricul- 
ture) and the department of economic and social sciences also 
became faculties in 1952 and 1953 respectively, and the school 
of education was opened in 1952. An extensive new campus 
was dedicated at Givat Ram on a ridge of the Judean Hills in 
the west of the city. A department of business administration 
and a school of social work (1958/59) were added; the Institute 
of Oriental Studies (1926) was developed into a department 
of Asian and African studies (1962) and the Ben-Zvi Institute 
for research on the Jewish Communities in the Middle East 
(founded 1947) was affiliated. Other new departments were the 
Institute for Contemporary Jewry (1959/60), the institute for 
research in Jewish Law (1963), and the Library School. A big- 
ger Hadassah University hospital (opened in 1961), a medical 
school for 500 students, and a dental school for 250 students 
were built on another site, at Ein Kerem on the outskirts of 
Jerusalem. Since 1929, the Hebrew University has had its own 
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publishing house, the Magnes Press, which publishes signifi- 
cant work done at the university and produces two important 
series, Scripta Hierosolymitana and Textus, the latter devoted 
to Bible studies. The number of students rose from 1,000 in 
1947/48 to 5,000 in 1958/59 and over 15,000 in 1969/70. Dur- 
ing this period the academic staff increased from 200 to 1,430, 
many themselves graduates of the university. The National 
and University Library in 1970 contained 1% million books 
and numerous periodicals. 

At Givat Ram, 150 acres of eroded limestone have been 
transformed into a new university campus with more than 
50 buildings. This phoenix-like resurgence was made possi- 
ble by the combined financial help of the state and of Jewish 
communities and individuals abroad. Government and Jew- 
ish Agency grants cover nearly two-thirds of the maintenance 
budget, and societies of friends of the university have given 
the funds for new buildings. The university has not, however, 
become a state institution. The government attaches no con- 
ditions to its contribution, has no administrative control, and 
nominates only a few lay members to the executive council. 
The university is open to all students without discrimination 
of sex, creed, color, or nationality. The number of students 
from abroad steadily mounted, and there was a large influx 
of Jewish students, most of them American, after the Six-Day 
War. In 1970, foreign students totaled 3,200, of whom some 
1,200 came from the United States and some 50 were Asian 
or African. In addition, 205 were Arabs or Druze (45) includ- 
ing some from east Jerusalem and the Israel-held territories 
in Judea and Samaria. 

The board of governors, meeting annually in Jerusalem, 
elects the president for a four-year term, approves the bud- 
get, and decides major issues of policy. Half the board consists 
of members resident in Israel. The control of the university 
is maintained by a senate, an academic body presided over 
by an elected rector, and an executive council, composed of 
a majority of lay members together with some academics. Af- 
ter Magnes, the presidents were: Selig *Brodetsky (1949-51), 
Benjamin *Mazar (1953-61), Giulio *Racah (acting; 1961-62), 
Eliahu *Elath (1962-68), and Avraham *Harman (from 1968). 
Asa result of the Six-Day War, the university’s original home 
on Mount Scopus was recovered, and the former building of 
the humanities faculty was put to immediate use. Studies were 
restarted in the Rosenbloom building, dormitories designed 
for 2,500 students, and a residential center for pre-academic 
studies opened. The original Hadassah- University hospital 
was rehabilitated and the Harry S. Truman Research Center, 
endowed by American Friends of the Hebrew University, has 
been erected on Scopus as part of the university. The faculty of 
law was transferred in 1969 to Mount Scopus. The university 
now has four campuses: Scopus, Givat Ram, and Ein Kerem 
in Jerusalem, and Rehovot. It was invited to set the academic 
standards for the University College in Haifa, and, together 
with the Weizmann Institute of Science and the Haifa Tech- 
nion, to do the same for the University of the Negev in Beer- 
sheba. In 1958, the Hebrew University opened branches of 
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its law and social sciences faculties in Tel Aviv; but between 
1966 and 1969 these were transferred to the University of Tel 
Aviv. The high quality of research done in Jewish Studies, the 
humanities and social sciences on one hand, and the natu- 
ral, physical, and medical sciences on the other, has won en- 
couragement and financial subsidies from U.S. government 
departments and private foundations in various countries, 
and has brought the Hebrew University worldwide recogni- 
tion. It becomes more and more the university of the whole 
Sn PSoe [Norman Bentwich] 
1970S 

The decade of the 1970s was marked by expansion and con- 
solidation. Prior to the Yom Kippur War of 1973, the univer- 
sity’s student enrollment climbed to a peak of some 18,000 at 
the height of a period of growth in tertiary education. At the 
same time, the academic staff was enriched by the immigra- 
tion to Israel of many scholars from the Western world as well 
as from the U.S.S.R. 

Concurrently, the rebuilding of the campus on Mount 
Scopus proceeded apace both with regard to premises to house 
the academic work of the university and student accommo- 
dation, in particular that set aside for married students with 
young children. 

Noteworthy in this period of expansion was the growth in 
the School for Overseas Students, where enrollment climbed 
to 1,000, with approximately another 1,000 attending the an- 
nual summer courses. The school offered courses varying in 
duration from one to four years, with teaching in English, 
French, Spanish and Russian, in addition to Hebrew. It now 
played a key role in strengthening Israel’s ties with the younger 
generation of Diaspora Jewry. 

A number of new research institutes came into being in 
response to fresh needs and possibilities; these were within the 
areas of Jewish studies, and those for the history and traditions 
of Jews in the Eastern and Western Diasporas, Slavic language 
and literature, international affairs, European studies, Soviet 
and East European research, Israeli society, economics and 
politics, energy resources; environmental sciences, lasers, ma- 
rine sciences, agriculture, medicine, and dental medicine. 

In line with the university’s policy of serving Israel’s 
needs for trained manpower, it also established, in conjunction 
with Hadassah, the Henrietta Szold-Hadassah-Hebrew Uni- 
versity School of Nursing, the Hadassah-Hebrew University 
School of Occupational Therapy (both granting a bachelor’s 
degree) and the Hebrew University-Hadassah School of Com- 
munity Medicine and Public Health, which gives a master’s 
degree. In 1975, the Institute of Advanced Studies was set up 
to provide a framework for the encouragement of scientific 
and scholarly leadership and the advancement of top level re- 
search. The institute offers fellowships to Israeli and overseas 
scholars, initially in the areas of mathematics, Jewish studies 
and economics. 

The 1973 war was a turning point which marked pro- 
found changes within Israel, including severe cuts in public 
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spending for tertiary education, and they affected the Hebrew 
University, where the stress was on consolidating the growth 
of past years. The Mount Scopus campus became a residen- 
tial university city, providing accommodation for over 3,000 
students and premises for the Faculty of Law, the School for 
Overseas Students, the Institute of Archaeology, the School of 
Education, first-year science studies for all the experimental 
faculties, the Harry S. Truman Research Institute, the Mar- 
tin Buber Center for Adult Education and the Joseph Saltiel 
Center for Pre-Academic Studies. There were new buildings 
for the Faculty of Social Sciences, for the Faculty of Humani- 
ties and an undergraduate library for these faculties. These 
units moved from Givat Ram to Mount Scopus in the fall of 
1981 as scheduled. The physical development of the university 
was thus virtually completed on all four campuses. Enroll- 
ment stood at over 15,000, of whom more than a third were 
engaged in post-graduate work. This latter figure marked the 
latest phase in the development of the university, making it 
the Jewish world’s foremost center of advanced study. In ad- 
dition, university extension courses, both on-campus and 
throughout the country, brought faculty members to the ser- 
vice of a further 12,000 people each year; while under spe- 
cial arrangements with a number of leading universities, no- 
tably in North and South America, the university also aided 
Jewish studies abroad in staffing and curriculum design and 
planning. With the growth of local universities in other Israeli 
cities, the Hebrew University, which had 70% of its student 
body coming from outside Jerusalem, increasingly served as 
a national institution. 

The university’s Authority for Research and Develop- 
ment coordinated the work of some 2,500 research projects 
underway at the university with funding received from over 
500 different granting agencies. Much of this work and of the 
more than 3,000 books and papers issuing annually from the 
academic community were of direct practical importance to 
the State of Israel and its economic, scientific, and social devel- 
opment. Taken as a whole, the research record made the uni- 
versity an international center of scholarship which attracted 
hundreds of visiting academics from all parts of the world. 

At the meeting of the board of governors held in May 
1980, it was decided, despite the financial stringency prevail- 
ing, to proceed with the completion of the rebuilding of the 
Mount Scopus campus, in order to carry out the move of the 
Social Sciences and Humanities Faculties from Givat Ram 
in the spring and summer of 1981. The transfer from Givat 
Ram to Mount Scopus was completed in the summer of 1981 
as scheduled. 

[Devorah Getzler] 
Developments from 1982 
As the university re-established itself in the renovated and 
greatly expanded campus on Mount Scopus in the early 1980s, 
the consolidation of units that had been scattered in tempo- 
rary quarters throughout Jerusalem during the 1948-67 “ex- 
ile” from Mount Scopus enabled the Givat Ram campus to 
become primarily the university’s science campus, incorpo- 
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rating lecture rooms and laboratories that had been in other 
locations. As part of this development, the Avraham Harman 
Science Library was opened at Givat Ram. At Mount Scopus, 
the Bloomfield Library for Humanities and Social Sciences 
opened its doors. 

As enrollment continued to expand from the early 1980s 
level of some 16,000 students to close to 23,000 by the mid- 
19908, the university sought ways to provide expanded dor- 
mitory facilities. This became a matter of high priority not 
only because of the natural growth in the number of Israeli 
students, but also because of the influx of immigrant students, 
particularly from the Soviet Union. The total number of dor- 
mitory accommodations has reached approximately 6,500. 

A major development project initiated in 1995 was a 
new home for the Rothberg School for Overseas Students on 
Mount Scopus. The school had been located since 1971 in the 
Goldschmidt building on Mount Scopus, a facility which was 
unable to answer all the needs of a school that is now serv- 
ing some 4,200 students a year in a multitude of programs 
geared to meet the specific needs of students from various 
countries. 

In the Faculty of Science, the Belmonte Science Labora- 
tory for Youth, opened in 1990, provides state-of-the-art fa- 
cilities for use by high school science classes and their teach- 
ers — the only such laboratory in Israel built and operated 
exclusively for this purpose. The laboratory provides science 
enrichment for youngsters beyond that which would normally 
be available to them in their own schools. 

At the Ein Kerem medical campus, a full story was added 
to the existing School of Dental Medicine in the mid-1990s. 
Besides providing needed additional space for the training of 
a new generation of dental practitioners and researchers, the 
new story will also contain the world’s most advanced labora- 
tory for experimentation and documentation involving den- 
tal implantations. 

Also at Ein Kerem, the Faculty of Medicine proceeded 
with plans for a significant expansion of its facilities. A new 
building, the National and International Institute of Health, 
provided an improved infrastructure, enabling the faculty to 
increase its intake of new students and provide them with op- 
timal learning conditions. It also provided more opportuni- 
ties in teaching and research for talented Israeli scientists who 
have been compelled to seek adequate conditions abroad. 

A major addition to the cultural life of Jerusalem took 
place on the Givat Ram campus with the development in the 
1980s of the Jerusalem and University Botanical Garden, a fa- 
cility open to the general public which provides a showcase of 
plant life from all over the world. The garden also included a 
Visitors Center in the Hank Greenspan Plaza. Another public 
attraction in Givat Ram are the windows by the artist Mor- 
decai Ardon, dedicated in 1984. The windows, located in the 
Jewish National and University Library, conceptualize the 
prophet Isaiah's vision of peace. 

Another development project was the opening in 1987 
of the Astrid and Henry Montor Outdoor Sports and Recre- 
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ation Center of the Mount Scopus campus. The first phase of 
this center is tennis courts. A soccer field, swimming pool, 
and track and field facilities were also planned. 


NEW ACADEMIC PROGRAMS. An innovation in Israeli higher 
education was taken in 1985 with the opening of the Koret 
School of Veterinary Medicine at the Faculty of Agriculture 
in Rehovot - the country’s first-ever school in this discipline. 
The school, along with the university's Veterinary Teaching 
Hospital in Rishon Lezion - the largest facility of its type in 
the Middle East - provide an opportunity for students who 
formerly were forced to go abroad to study this branch of 
medical science. 

Another innovation in Israeli higher education came in 
the 1990s with the establishment of Israel's first B.A. programs 
in communications and journalism and in hotel studies. Is- 
rael’s first Institute for European Studies was also established 
during this decade at the university. 

Rapid expansion took place, in terms of equipment and 
numbers of students and faculty, in computer science. This trend 
was given further impetus due to the large influx of talented stu- 
dents from the former Soviet Union. The growth resulted in the 
creation of a separate Institute of Computer Science. 

East Asian studies gained greatly in popularity among 
students at the university, bringing with it an expansion of 
staff and subject matter. In addition to Japanese and Chinese, 
the study of other East Asian languages and cultures was ini- 
tiated, including courses in the Vietnamese, Thai, and Mon- 
gol languages. 

In the area of programs for students from abroad, the 
Rothberg School for Overseas Students made great efforts to 
respond to the wave of immigration from the former Soviet 
Union. Besides offering courses taught in Russian, the school 
also initiated a special training program for Hebrew Ulpan 
teachers to provide a cadre of instructors to the large influx 
of new immigrants both within the university and elsewhere. 
Another service to the community was the formation of a spe- 
cial training program to prepare immigrant scientists as teach- 
ers of mathematics and science in Israeli high schools. 

The Rothberg School for Overseas Students, in coopera- 
tion with the faculties of Humanities and Social Sciences, be- 
gan offering in the mid-1990s new programs taught in English 
for graduate students around the world. An M.A. degree can 
now be earned in this manner. 

An outreach to the public is the university program of 
adult education. This program offers a wide range of courses, 
taught in Hebrew, English, and Arabic, to those who find 
themselves with increasing leisure hours and a desire to ex- 
pand their educational/cultural scope of knowledge. 

Interdisciplinary study gained impetus throughout the 
1980s and 1990s as the pursuit of knowledge and the develop- 
ment of new technologies began to erase old, increasingly arti- 
ficial definitions of areas of expertise. A prominent example of 
this was the decision by the university to open a Department 
of Biotechnology in 1984, a unit jointly administered by the 
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faculties of Science, Medicine, and Agriculture. Another area 
of interdisciplinary studies and research that gained increas- 
ing emphasis in the 1990s was that of environmental studies. 

As an institution which has always stressed research (ap- 
proximately one-third of the total student body is in graduate 
studies), the university began in the mid-1980s to institute pro- 
grams designed to attract the most outstanding students and 
young researchers to its rolls. This was accomplished though 
the institution of special scholarships and individualized pro- 
grams of study. One especially significant vehicle for further- 
ing this goal was the establishment of the Golda Meir Fellow- 
ship Fund which, since 1984, has granted many hundreds of 
fellowships to outstanding graduate students, post-graduates, 
and young lecturers from Israel and abroad. 

Close to 40 percent of all civilian research carried out in 
the country is conducted at the Hebrew University of Jeru- 
salem. In the closing decades of the 20' century, the university 
placed increasing emphasis on its role in the development of 
the Israel high-tech industry. The university’s Yissum Research 
Development Company has grown over the years. The univer- 
sity is also a partner in the encouragement of new high-tech 
firms through a “scientific incubator” company. 

The university was a pioneer in establishing contacts 
with Palestinian scholars as well as researchers from Arab 
countries even before the political movement towards peace 
began in the early 1990s. University units such as the Harry 
S. Truman Research Institute for the Advancement of Peace, 
the Sanford F. Kuvin Center for the Study of Infectious and 
Tropical Diseases and the Faculty of Agriculture were lead- 
ers in contacts with their Arab counterparts, much of which 
earned the financial support of Western governments and 
institutions. These contacts focused on joint research proj- 
ects involving such topics as regional economics, water us- 
age, environmental quality, education for tolerance, political 
solutions, and the overcoming of animal and human diseases 
endemic to the region. 

In 2005 the university included eight faculties: Humani- 
ties, Natural Sciences, Social Sciences, Medicine, Dental Medi- 
cine, Law, Agriculture, Food and Environmental Sciences. The 
university had 15 schools: Applied Science, Business Adminis- 
tration, Dental Medicine, Education, Engineering and Com- 
puter Sciences, the Rothberg School for Overseas Students, 
Librarianship, Archive and Information Administration, the 
Medical School, the Nursing School, Food Sciences, Occupa- 
tional Therapy, Pharmacy, Public and Community Medicine, 
Social Work, and Veterinary Medicine. Around 1,200 faculty 
members teach over 24,000 students, of which about half study 
in postgraduate programs. University alumni number about 
90,000. On the university campuses there are 11 professional 
libraries in addition to the National Library. The university 
has 100 research centers. In 2001 university research facilities 
had sales of $12 million to industry. In 2005 the president of 
the university was Menahem Megidor and the chancellor was 
Haim D. Rabinowich. 

[Jerry Barasch / Shaked Gilboa (274 ed.)] 
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HEBRON (Heb. 71724; Ar. al-Khalil), city in Erez Israel, 19 mi. 
(32 km.) S. of Jerusalem in the Judean Hills, 3,050 ft. (930 m.) 
above sea level. The name Hebron is explained as deriving 
from the root hbr (friend), the name *Habiru, or the Arabic 
word haber (“granary”). In the Bible, Hebron is also referred to 
as Kiriath-Arba: “Now the name of Hebron formerly was Kiri- 
ath-Arba; this Arba was the greatest among the Anakim...” 
(Josh. 14:15; see Anak, *Anakim; Ahiman, Sheshai, *Talmai). 
B. Mazar maintains that the name Kiriath-Arba implies that 
the city was a member of four (arba) neighboring confeder- 
ated settlements in which the families of Aner, Eshkol, and 
*Mamre resided around the citadel of Hebron. 


Biblical Period 
Canaanite Hebron was located to the south of modern Hebron, 
on the strategic hill known as Jebel al-Rumayda, which was 
also the site of the later Israelite city. Numbers 13:22 states that 
Hebron was founded seven years before *Zoan, the capital of 
the Hyksos which was founded in about 1720 B.c.E. (cf. Jos., 
Wars, 4:530). Artifacts from this period - the middle Bronze 
Age - were found in a tomb in Wadi al-Tutah; these included 
pottery, alabaster objects, and personal articles. At this time 
the name Hebron is connected with the Patriarchs, especially 
the purchase of the Cave of *Machpelah by Abraham from 
*Ephron the Hittite. Hebron, however, remained a Canaan- 
ite city; it was one of the important localities visited by the 12 
spies (Num. 13:22). Hoham, the king of Hebron (Josh. 10:3), 
participated in the Battle of Aijalon against Joshua and was 
defeated there together with the other kings of Canaan. His 
city was conquered by Caleb son of Jephunneh (Josh. 15:13; 
Judg. 1:20). 

After the death of Saul, David chose Hebron as his royal 
city and was anointed there as king over Judah (11 Sam. 2:1-4). 
In addition, Abner was buried there (3:32) — his traditional 
tomb is still standing. The assassins of *Ish-Bosheth, the son 
of Saul, brought Ish-Bosheth’s head to David in Hebron, and 
he ordered that they be hanged next to the pool in the town 
(4:12). Eventually David was anointed king over all Israel in 
Hebron (5:1-3). The city was also one of the *levitical cities and 
a *city of refuge (Josh. 21:13; 1 Chron. 6:42); it was an important 
administrative center and this was the reason why Rehoboam 
fortified it (11 Chron. 11:10). In the division of Judah into dis- 
tricts during the Monarchy (cf. Josh. 15:54) Hebron was a city 
of the mountain district. 


Post-Biblical Period 

After the destruction of the First Temple the Jewish inhab- 
itants of Hebron were exiled and their place was taken by 
Edomites, whose border extended to Beth-Zur. According to 
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Nehemiah 11:25, however, there were still some Jewish families 
living in the town; nevertheless, the Jews of Hebron did not 
participate in the construction of the walls of Jerusalem. 

In1 Maccabees 5:65 it is stated that Edomite Hebron was 
attacked by Judah Maccabee and its towers set on fire; the in- 
corporation of the town into Judah, however, only took place 
after the conquest of Idumea by John Hyrcanus at the end of 
the second century B.c.E. With the conversion of the Idu- 
means, Hebron again became a Jewish city. King Herod built 
the wall which still surrounds the Cave of Machpelah. Dur- 
ing the first war against the Romans, Hebron was conquered 
by Simeon Bar Giora, the leader of the Zealots (Jos., Wars, 
4:529), and the city was plundered; it was later burned down 
by the Roman commander Cerealius (Jos., Wars, 4:554), but 
the Jews continued to live there. It appears that the popula- 
tion did not suffer during the Bar Kochba revolt. There are re- 
mains in the city of a synagogue from the Byzantine period. 
It was during this period that a church was erected over the 
Cave of Machpelah: the “very large village” of Hebron then 
formed part (together with the Botna fortress to the north) of 
the fortified southern border of the country. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


Arab Conquest 

It appears that Hebron fell to the Arabs without offering re- 
sistance. The Arabs, who honored the memory of Abraham, 
named the city Khalil al-Rahman (“the beloved [ie., Abra- 
ham] of [God] the Merciful”), or simply al-Khalil; however, 
the name Habra or Habran is also found in Arabic sources. 
The first period of Arab conquest (638-1100) was a relief for 
the Jews of Hebron, as for the other Jews of Palestine, after 
the cruel Byzantine rule. There is, however, not much evi- 
dence about this period, but as more evidence is uncovered 
it becomes increasingly more probable that there was a per- 
manent settlement in Hebron at that time. The testimony of 
historians from an earlier period and documents discovered 
in the course of time in the *Genizah give a fairly clear picture 
of the continuity of the Jewish settlement in Hebron. The first 
evidence is provided by the story which appears in several ver- 
sions in both Muslim and Christian sources, which tells of the 
permission *Omar gave to the Jews to build a synagogue near 
the cave of Machpelah, as well as a cemetery. The popularity 
of this story indicates that it has a nucleus of historical truth 
at least. The Arabs converted the Byzantine church over the 
cave into a mosque. Under their rule the town grew, and the 
Arabs traded with the bedouin in the Negev and the people 
to the east of the Dead Sea. According to the tenth-century 
Arab geographer Al-Muqaddasi they also conducted a far- 
reaching trade in fresh fruit. 

There is no real evidence about the nature and situation 
of the Jewish settlement in Hebron in the eighth, ninth, and 
tenth centuries. However, there is evidence of the existence of 
a *Karaite community there at the beginning of the 11 cen- 
tury (1001), and tangible evidence from later in that century 
about continuing Jewish settlement. From inscriptions and 
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fragments of documents from the Genizah it is possible to 
formulate a genealogical reconstruction for four to six gen- 
erations of two Hebron families, from which it can be seen 
that the Jewish population was concentrated around the cave 
of Machpelah and that the synagogue was built near the cave. 
One of these two families held the inherited title he-haver le- 
kivrei avot, or anshei kivrei avot, and was in charge of main- 
taining the holy place. This even included the burying of the 
dead brought by Jews from near and far for burial close to the 
cave of Machpelah. 


Crusader Rule 

The Crusader rule (1100-1260) brought a temporary end to 
the Jewish settlement in Hebron. In 1100 the Crusaders cap- 
tured the city, turned the mosque and the adjoining syna- 
gogue into a church and monastery, and expelled the Jews. 
There was probably no Jewish settlement in Hebron after that 
time - at any rate, there is no mention of the existence of Jews 
in Hebron. *Maimonides, who visited Hebron (1166), as well 
as *Benjamin of Tudela (c. 1171), *Pethahiah of Regensburg 
(1176), and Jacob b. Nethanel (second half of 12» century) 
make no mention of a Jewish settlement or of the existence of 
Jews in Hebron. It is possible that Jews began to settle again 
in Hebron toward the end of the period of Crusader rule, and 
by the beginning of the 13" century (1210) mention is made of 
a Jewish dyer “and his group” in Hebron (cf. A. Yaari, Iggerot 
Erez Yisrael (1943), 7-83). 


Mamluk Rule 

The *Mamluks (1260-1517), who expelled the Crusaders finally 
from Palestine, made Hebron their district capital (c. 1260), 
at which time the Jewish settlement apparently began to be 
perceptibly renewed. *Nahmanides, who immigrated to Pal- 
estine in 1267, wrote to his son that he could “go to Hebron to 
dig a grave for himself there” (Yaari, op. cit., 84). Such an ac- 
tion would have been unthinkable had there not been a Jew- 
ish settlement in Hebron. 

It appears that the tolerant Muslim attitude toward the 
Jews which had existed in pre-Crusader times did not con- 
tinue with the return of the Muslims to Palestine. In 1266 it 
was decreed that the Jews were not to enter the Cave of Mach- 
pelah, and this decree was strictly enforced until the 20" 
century. A Christian traveler who visited Hebron in the first 
half of the 14"* century reported that “Christian and Jewish 
people are regarded by them [by the Muslims] as dogs, and 
they do not allow them to enter such a holy place” (cf. M. Ish- 
Shalom, Masei Nozerim le-Erez Yisrael (1965), 230). The pro- 
hibition is mentioned by both Meshullam of Volterra (1481) 
and Obadiah of Bertinoro (1488), who visited Hebron. They 
both recount that the Muslims “built a wall at the entrance of 
the cave, in which they made a small window through which 
the Jews pray.’ The number of the Jews was also small at that 
time - 20 households according to Meshullam and Obadiah of 
Bertinoro (A. Yaari, Masot Erez Yisrael, (1946) 68-69). Never- 
theless, although the Jewish settlement in Hebron was small, 
it was considered as very important by the Jews. This is seen 
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in evidence found in both Christian and Jewish sources. At 
the end of the 15 century Christian pilgrims report about a 
Jewish pilgrimage to Hebron: “The Jews recognize them [the 
graves of the Patriarchs] and hold them in great esteem... 
and make pilgrimage there [to Hebron] from Jerusalem and 
even from other countries ...” (the traveler Martin Kabatnik 
(1492), in M. Ish-Shalom, op. cit., 242). Obadiah of Bertinoro 
wrote in one of his letters that “there is a tradition among all 
the people of the land that burial in Hebron is better than in 
Jerusalem” (Yaari, ibid.). 

The first evidence about spiritual and economic activity 
by the Jews of Hebron during the Mamluk period appears in 
the 14" century, but this is fragmentary, is derived from a sin- 
gle source, and is doubtful. R. Isaac Hilo from Larissa (Greece) 
reported in 1333 that the Jews were engaged in a prosperous 
trade in cotton, which they themselves wove and spun, and 
that they were also engaged in all types of glasswork. Some 
scholars maintain that the Venetian Jews who emigrated to 
Palestine after the Crusades introduced the art of glasswork to 
Hebron, but this is not certain (O. Avisar (ed.), Sefer Hevron, 
(1970), 89). R. Isaac Hilo of Larissa also reported about the 
spiritual activity of the Jews of Hebron, mentioning “an an- 
cient synagogue [in Hebron] in which they prayed day and 
night.” Some scholars doubt, however, whether this descrip- 
tion stems from contemporary testimony or from hearsay. 


Ottoman Rule 

A definite turn for the better in the situation of the Jews of 
Hebron occurred during the Ottoman period (1517-1917), 
which began in Palestine in 1517. However, the Jews of Hebron 
did suffer misfortune and in this very year a great calamity be- 
fell the Jewish population of the town. In a parchment docu- 
ment, written at approximately the time of the event (1518), 
a man named Japheth b. Manasseh from Corfu tells about 
the attack by “Murad Bey, the deputy of the king and ruler 
in Jerusalem,’ on the Jews of Hebron. The results were very 
grave. Many were killed, their property was plundered, and 
the remainder fled for their lives to “the land of *Beirut.” This 
same document also attests the stable situation of the Hebron 
community at that time. The very fact that the sultan’s deputy 
took the trouble to have his armies plunder and loot Hebron 
in the hope of gaining wealth proves that the Jews of Hebron 
had considerable property. Furthermore, from the words in 
the same document “and they killed many people,’ it may be 
deduced that many Jews were there. The growth of the Jew- 
ish population of Hebron at the beginning of the 16" century 
is explained by the fact that some of those Jews who were ex- 
pelled from Spain went to Hebron, probably contributing by 
their strength and wealth to the spiritual and material enrich- 
ment of the settlement. 

In the course of the 16 century the influence of the 
Spanish megorashim (expellees) began to make its mark, es- 
pecially in the realm of spiritual leadership. This stems from 
the emergence of two phenomena of note in the second half 
of the 16" century: the rising power of the Hebron settle- 
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ment, on the one hand, and the decline of *Safed as a spiritual 
and economic center, on the other. The consolidation of the 
Hebron settlement took place in 1540 when Malkiel *Ashke- 
nazi settled in the town. This multifaceted personality, who 
combined spiritual and practical greatness, organized com- 
munal life in Hebron both practically and spiritually. Ashke- 
nazi’s first act was to buy the courtyard in which the Jews of 
Hebron lived. This courtyard, which was surrounded by the 
stone walls of tall buildings, provided the Jewish community 
of Hebron with a degree of security. Ashkenazi built some 
additional buildings in the same location as the well-known 
synagogue, which was named for *Abraham the Patriarch. He 
also served as Hebron’ first rabbi, and his legal decisions and 
customs were regarded by the Hebron community as irrevo- 
cable halakhot not only in his time but in subsequent genera- 
tions as well. Toward the end of the 16" and at the beginning 
of the 17" centuries some of the most important kabbalists of 
Safed moved to Hebron. The most famous among these was 
Elijah de *Vidas, author of the well-known moralistic work 
Reshit Hokhmah and a student of Moses Cordovero and Isaac 
Luria, as well as Isaac Arha and Menahem b. Moses ha-Bavli, 
also disciples of Luria. 

The teachings of the *Kabbalah and mysticism made a 
deep impression on the spiritual life of Hebron, and a spirit 
of asceticism was widespread. Isaiah Horowitz tells about the 
custom in Hebron of castigation and flagellation (Ammud 
ha-Teshuvah, a commentary on the tractate Yoma), which 
is an eyewitness description of castigations and a process of 
atonement which includes lashing, wearing sackcloth, be- 
ing dragged, and the symbolic performance of the four judi- 
cial executions. Kabbalah and asceticism were prevalent in 
Hebron for approximately 300 years, until the settlement of 
the *Chabad Hasidim in the 19 century. Thus, the settlement 
in Hebron grew and became stabilized, although not from an 
economic aspect. The great majority of the population was 
economically dependent on continuous outside assistance, 
in the form of donations and contributions from abroad. The 
money came in two ways: donations which were sent directly 
to Palestine from abroad and contributions which were col- 
lected by emissaries who went abroad specifically for this pur- 
pose. Until the middle of the 17 century Hebron did not have 
its own emissaries; since the community was small and poor, 
it could not afford the large investment required for send- 
ing such an emissary abroad. Hebron was thus dependent on 
chance contributions from the Diaspora and on the general 
*halukkah among the four holy cities (*Jerusalem, Hebron, 
Safed, and Tiberias), from which Hebron received the small- 
est share (three parts out of 24). In the 16" century the chari- 
table organization known as Yahaz was established. This was 
a kind of united fund whose name was a combination of the 
first letters of Jerusalem, Hebron, and Safed. It seems, how- 
ever, that all these attempts did not greatly alleviate Hebron’s 
difficult economic situation. This can be seen in “Kol Kore” 
(1616), which proclaimed to the Diaspora the difficult situa- 
tion of Hebron’s Jews. A central factor in their troubles was the 
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huge debt owed by the community to the ruling authorities as 
a result of various decrees. Characteristic of the situation is the 
legend which tells about a tyrannical governor who forced the 
community to pay him thousands of grushim (coins whose 
value was equivalent to the German thaler) by threatening to 
burn half of the town and sell the other half into slavery (A.M. 
Luncz, in O. Avisar (ed.), Sefer Hevron, 306). 

Nevertheless, in spite of the heavy tribulations, which 
included a plague, locusts, and harsh decrees by the authori- 
ties during the 17" century, the Jews of Hebron did not sur- 
render their desire for spiritual survival. In the middle of the 
176 century (1659) the famous philanthropist from Amster- 
dam, R. Abraham Pereira, established the yeshivah Hesed 
le-Avraham in Hebron. Distinguished rabbis and hakhamim 
lived in Hebron at that time. The yeshivah Hesed le-Avraham 
was a primary factor in the creation of this spiritual promi- 
nence of Hebron. 

A difficult crisis befell the spiritual leadership of the 
town in the second half of the 17" century, after the visit of 
*Shabbetai Zevi in 1663 on his way to *Egypt. His visit made 
a great impression on the community. His disciples related 
that the people of Hebron stayed awake the entire night in 
order to see his wondrous deeds. He gained the adulation of 
the most important rabbis of Hebron, some of whom, as well 
as their descendants, maintained their faith in him even after 
his conversion. People like the kabbalist Abraham Conki and 
the emissary Meir ha-Rofe, and especially Nehemiah Hayon, 
devoted themselves to Shabbateanism. 

The Shabbatean crisis had a very adverse effect on Hebron 
and led to both its spiritual and economic decline. There was 
no improvement during the 18 century, which was marked 
by disease, decrees of expulsion, a blood libel, and upheavals 
during the rebellion of Ali Bey and the Russo-Turkish War. 
Despite these troubles, there was a certain increase in popu- 
lation as a result of the breakdown of the Jewish settlement 
of Jerusalem in 1721 and the immigration of Abraham Ger- 
shon of Kutow (Kuty), the brother-in-law of Israel Baal Shem 
Tov. Abraham Gershon relates that in the single Jewish court- 
yard there was so little room that they could not even let him 
bring his family. 

In the beginning of the 19" century the Hebron settle- 
ment gained some relief. In 1807 and 1811 the Jews bought and 
leased over 800 dunams of land. Nor was there stagnation in 
the spiritual life. First and foremost among the hakhamim of 
Hebron in the second half of the 18" and the beginning of 
the 19'* centuries was Hayyim Joseph David *Azulai (called 
Hida). Mention should also be made of R. Mordecai *Rubio, 
the rabbi of Hebron and rosh yeshivah of Hesed le-Avraham, 
and Raphael Hazzan, author of halakhic works. There was a 
distinct improvement from a financial point of view as well, 
notwithstanding the robbery and oppression perpetrated by 
the authorities. Financial help came from several sources. The 
philanthropist Simon Wertheimer established a large fund 
which regularly supported the poor of Jerusalem, Hebron, 
and Safed. In 1814 Hayyim Baruch of Ostrava was appointed 
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as the emissary of Hebron and he succeeded in organizing a 
network of funds which regularly provided Hebron with con- 
siderable amounts (O. Avisar op. cit., 131, 219). Sir Moses Mon- 
tefiore, who visited Hebron in 1839 and was impressed with its 
beauty, also made generous contributions to the town. There 
is even evidence of independent economic progress made by 
the Jews of Hebron toward the second half of the 19"* century. 
There were Jews who dealt in wine (1838), crafts, and trade 
(1876 and after). 

The most significant development in the history of the 
Hebron settlement in the 19"* century, however, was brought 
about by Chabad *Hasidim. The community was headed by 
R. Simon Menahem Haikin who moved from Safed in 1840. 
Internal life was well organized; an agreement was signed be- 
tween the Sephardi and Ashkenazi communities (in 1830 and 
1842), and a close relationship was maintained between them. 
In the middle of the 19"* century Elijah *Mani founded several 
public institutions, including the bet ha-midrash Bet Yaakov, 
and reorganized the Sephardi *kolel in Hebron, freeing it from 
the administration of the Sephardi kolel of Jerusalem. He also 
revolutionized communal life by instituting a takkanah which 
stated that the kolel could subsidize only those actually en- 
gaged in studying the Torah. This step encouraged many of 
the inhabitants to begin to work, thus leading to a greater pro- 
ductivity in Hebron’s economic life. There was even a hospital 
in Hebron by 1895, and the Jewish population reached 1,500 
by the late 19» century. 

An important contribution to Hebron’s spiritual life was 
made by Hayyim Hezekiah *Medini, who founded a yeshivah 
for young people in Hebron. Four years previously (1900) R. 
Shalom Baer of Lubavich had established the yeshivah Torat 
Emet. Together with the religious education system, which 
reached the height of its development at the beginning of the 
20' century, there was a parallel development in secular ed- 
ucation, and in 1907 the German Hilfsverein set up the first 
school that included secular studies in its curriculum. Never- 
theless, due to limited economic possibilities the Jewish popu- 
lation fell to 700 by 1910. 


World War I and British Rule (1917-1948) 

The flourishing period of the Jewish settlement in Hebron 
came to an end in 1914, with the outbreak of World War 1. 
The young men were conscripted into the Turkish army, the 
channels of financial assistance were blocked, hunger and 
plagues created havoc among the populace, and the ghetto of 
Hebron was almost entirely emptied of its inhabitants after the 
closing of the kolelim in the town - except for the Sephardi 
kolel. The Hebron settlement underwent a grave depression. 
In 1918, however, when Hebron was captured by the British 
and World War 1 ended, the Jewish settlement began to re- 
cover. The education department of the Zionist organization 
established schools for boys and girls, as well as a kindergar- 
ten. The number of inhabitants was smaller than before the 
war (430 out of a total population of 16,000 in 1922) but their 
economic situation was stable. The spiritual situation, on the 
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other hand, was poor - the yeshivot were impoverished and 
there were only 17 students. In 1925 the *Slobodka Yeshivah 
from Lithuania was established under the leadership of Rabbi 
M.M. Epstein, and the Jewish population rose to 700 in 1929 
(out of a population of 18,000). 

The year 1929 dealt a heavy blow to the Jewish settle- 
ment with the killing of many of Hebron’s Jews by Arab ri- 
oters. The assault was well planned and its aim was well 
defined: the elimination of the Jewish settlement of Hebron. 
The rioters did not spare women, children, or the aged; 
the British remained passive. Sixty-seven were killed, 60 
wounded, the community was destroyed, synagogues razed, 
and Torah scrolls burned. However, those who remained 
did not surrender and 35 families went to resettle in 1931. The 
community slowly began to rebuild itself, but everything 
was again destroyed in the upheavals of 1936. On the night 
of April 23, 1936, the British authorities evacuated the Jew- 
ish inhabitants of Hebron. The Jewish settlement of Hebron 
thus ended and only one inhabitant remained there until 
1947. 


After 1948 

In 1948 Hebron was incorporated into the kingdom of Jordan. 
It was captured by the Israel army in the Six-Day War of June 
1967, and Jews again returned to visit Hebron. The old Jewish 
quarter was found destroyed and the Jewish cemetery almost 
obliterated. According to the 1967 census, conducted by Israel, 
Hebron had 38,309 inhabitants, all of whom (excepting 106 
Christians) were Muslim. In 1997 the city’s population num- 
bered 119,093 inhabitants, 18% of them refugees. Hebron has 
a smaller percentage of Palestinian Arab refugees than most 
other places of the West Bank. 

On the eve of Passover 1968 a group of religious settlers 
went to reestablish the Jewish settlement. This new settlement 
encountered opposition both from the local Arabs and from 
official Israel sources as their move had not been authorized. 
The settlers had to fight for official recognition and the right 
to build a Jewish township in Hebron. In May 1968 the set- 
tlers were moved from their temporary quarters to the area 
occupied by the military government, thus acquiring the pro- 
tection of the government but not the right to engage freely 
in economic activity. In 1970 the government decided to per- 
mit Jewish settlement in the town of Hebron and to build 250 
housing units there. Through the influence of Hebron’s mayor 
Muhammed Ali al-Ja‘bari, the town remained relatively quiet 
under the Israel military government, although in 1968 and 
1969 attacks repeatedly occurred on Israel soldiers, visitors, 
and settlers. There were several attacks on Jews who came to 
pray at the cave of Machpelah, as well as arguments about the 


right to pray there. 
[Moshe Shapira] 


Throughout most of its history Hebron’s economy has 
been characterized by its position on the border of two re- 
gions - the farming area and the desert. Therefore, it has 
served as a marketplace for the exchange of goods between 
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the peasants and the Bedouin shepherds. Even in the 1970s its 
economy was based principally on retail trade and on hand- 
icrafts such as pottery, glass blowing, and leather tanning. 
Hebron’s built-up area, which expanded after 1948, extends 
mainly northward along the road leading to Bethlehem and 
Jerusalem and approaches the village of *Halhul. 


[Efraim Orni] 


Developments through 1972 and After 

The new Jewish quarter adjacent to Hebron continued to de- 
velop. The building of the first 250 dwellings was completed 
and the quarter named Kiryat Arba, a former biblical name 
for Hebron. Government approval was given for the building 
of an additional 100 dwellings and at the end of 1972 Kiryat 
Arba had a population of almost 1,000, and a large industrial 
zone was under construction. Kiryat Arba was administered 
by an officer belonging to the military government, with an 
advisory committee of the inhabitants, under the provisions 
of the local (Jordanian) municipal law, though as Israel citi- 
zens individual residents were subject to Israel law. However, 
not all the settlers agreed to move to Kiryat Arba, and in 1981 
they moved to the old Jewish quarter, which had been aban- 
doned during the 1929 riots, taking possession of Bet Hadas- 
sah and the adjacent buildings. 

Most of the residents were religious, and there were some 
disagreements between them and the government as a result of 
their demand for autonomous municipal status and the right 
to approve new candidates for housing in the quarter. Another 
important issue was the question of services at the Tomb of the 
Patriarchs (Cave of *Machpelah), which had served for cen- 
turies as a Muslim mosque. They objected to the agreement 
between Defense Minister Moshe Dayan and Muhammad Ali 
al-Ja‘bari, the mayor of Hebron, on the scheduling of prayer 
services and other arrangements between Jews and Muslims, 
particularly at the Solemn Festivals. 

Many Israelis regarded the re-establishment of a Jewish 
presence in Hebron, one of the Land of Israel’s four holy cit- 
ies, where Abraham had lived and David ruled, as an act of 
historic justice. There were complaints that the development 
of Kiryat Arba was too slow, and that it was being held up for 
political reasons. However, the new quarter was the target of 
criticism from left-wing and pacifist circles, who feared that 
its existence might prove an obstacle to an eventual peace 
settlement. The Jewish presence in the city created tensions 
between Arabs and Jews. During the first Intifada, Palestin- 
ian fire-bombing and rock-throwing attacks on Jews in and 
around the city were incessant, The tension reached its peak 
on Purim, February 25, 1994, when Baruch Goldstein, Kiryat 
Arba’s medical doctor, entered the Cave of Machpelah during 
Muslim prayers and opened fire with an automatic weapon, 


killing 29 and wounding 100. 
[Daniel Rubinstein] 


As part of the Oslo Agreements, the majority of the ter- 
ritory of Hebron was handed over to the Palestinian Author- 
ity on January 17, 1997, with only some 35 Jewish families and 
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200 yeshivah students remaining in the city proper. There were 
some 5,600 Jewish residents in Kiryat Arba. However, the ten- 
sion between both sides continued and was exacerbated from 
2000 with the coming of the second Intifada. At the end of 
2002 Kiryat Arba had 6,580 inhabitants and the Jewish set- 
tlement in Hebron numbered 500 residents. (See also *Israel, 
State of: Historical Survey.) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: O. Avisar (ed.), Sefer Hevron (1970); LS. 
Horowitz, Erez- Yisrael u-Shekhenoteha (1923), 248-63; Z. Vilnay, 
Mazzevot ha-Kodesh be-Erez- Yisrael (1963), 71-98; A.M. Luncz (ed.), 
Yerushalayim, 10 (1914), 304-10; I. Kaplan, Ir ha-Avot (192.4); Ha-Va'ad 
le-Vinyan Hevron, Tazkir la-Congress ha-Ziyyoni... (1931); Y.E. Leva- 
non, Yalkut Hevron (1937); M. Mani, Hevron ve-Gibboreha (1963); 
J. Braslavsky, in: Eretz Israel, 5 (1958), 221-3; idem, in: YMHEY, 10 
(1943), 66-70; idem, Le-Heker Arzenu (1954), index; B.Z. Dinaburg, 
in: Zion (Meassef), 2 (1927), 54-55; J. Pinkerfeld, in: YMHEY, 6 (1939), 
61-65; A.Y. Shahrai, Hevron (1930); Sefer ha-Yishuv, 1 (1939), 40-42; 2 
(1944), 6-9; S. Assaf, Mekorot u-Mehkarim be-Toledot Yisrael (1946), 
43-49; A. Yaari, Masot Erez Yisrael (1945), index; idem, Iggerot Erez 
Israel, index; idem, Sheluhei, index; idem, in: Yerushalayim: Mehkerei 
Erez Yisrael, 4 (1953), 185-202; idem, in: Mahanayim, no. 72 (1962), 
84-96; N.H. Torczyner, in: E.L. Sukenik and I. Press (eds.), Yerush- 
alayim:... Le-Zekher Avraham Moshe Luncz (1928), 109-10; M. Ish- 
Shalom, Masei Nozerim le-Erez Yisrael (1965), index; Press, Erez, 2 
(1948), 244-6; M. Benayahu, in: Sura, 2 (1955-56), 219-23; N. Fried, 
in: Sinai, 53 (1963), 108-111; Prawer, Zalbanim, 2 (1963), index; M.D. 
Gaon, Yehudei ha-Mizrah be-Erez Yisrael, 1 (1928), 177-94; I. Ben Zvi, 
Shear Yashuv (1966), index; idem, Erez- Yisrael ve-Yishuvah... (1967), 
index; idem, in: YMHEY, 5 (1937), 119-23; B. Meisler, in: Sefer Dinaburg 
(1949), 310-25; L.H. Vincent, E.J.H. Mackay and EM. Abel, Hebron. 
Le Haram el-Khalil (1923); Abel, Geog, 2 (1938), 345-7; G.L. Strange, 
Palestine under the Moslems (1890), 309 ff. 


°HECATAEUS OF ABDERA (fourth century B.c.E.), Greek 
historian and ethnographer. He evidently visited Jerusalem 
and was the first pagan who wrote extensively on the his- 
tory of the Jews, incorporating it into his account of Egypt. 
A summary of it has been preserved in Diodorus, the first- 
century c.E. historian (60:3), via the ninth-century Photius 
(Bibliotheca, 224). The following is a summary of Hecataeus’ 
report. 


From time immemorial there lived minorities in Egypt whose 
manner of sacrificing differed from that of the general popu- 
lation. When a plague occurred, the Egyptians expelled them. 
Some found refuge in Greece; the majority fled to Judea, then 
uninhabited. Their leader, Moses, founded Hierosolyma and 
its Temple, establishing a cult and a constitution which differed 
completely from any other. Because he believed that God is the 
master of the universe, Moses prohibited the presentation of 
the divine in a human form. The laws of marriage and burial 
differed from those among other groups of men, to whom the 
Jews adopted a hostile attitude. The Jews never had a king, but 
Moses assigned a prominent role to the priests, the chief of 
whom is said to receive messages from God. When he teaches 
the divine commandments, the assembled Jews prostrate them- 
selves until the high priest concludes with these words: “Moses 
heard these words from God and he spoke them to the Jews.” 
During the Persian and Macedonian occupations, Hecataeus 
concludes, many of their ancient institutions were modified. 
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Hecataeus account, like those of Megasthenes and Theophras- 
tus, is on the whole sympathetic to the Jews. He stressed the 
humaneness of such enactments as Moses’ prohibition of in- 
fant exposure and his equal distribution of the land. His ap- 
parently high regard for the Mosaic constitution explains the 
popularity of pseudonymous books under his name. Heca- 
taeus, according to the Letter of *Aristeas (v. 31), wrote to 
*Ptolemy 11 of Egypt asking him to invite 72 priests from Jeru- 
salem to translate the Torah. This passage probably apppeared 
in Pseudo-Hecataeus’ book called “On the Jews,’ from which 
Josephus has preserved extensive excerpts. The work treated 
conditions in Palestine during the period of Alexander’s suc- 
cessors, the Diadochi, mentioning the high priest *Hezekiah 
(not elsewhere mentioned) recording the extent of Judea, and 
describing Jerusalem's Temple and cult. Many scholars, in- 
cluding H. Lewy, Tcherikover, and Guttmann, attribute this 
work to the genuine Hecataeus. They point, for example, to 
the statement that the Persians deported the Jews to Baby- 
lon, a slip a Jewish forger was unlikely to have made. There 
is no question, however, that Josephus’ Contra Apionem, 1, 
183-204, is the work of a pseudographer. Hecataeus indi- 
rectly criticized the Jews for not mixing with other nations; 
Pseudo-Hecataeus displays the fervor of an ardent Jew. The 
suspicion of forgery was already raised in the second century 
c.E. by Philo of Byblos, who wondered whether Hecataeus 
had become a Jewish convert. The author of this work may 
be labeled “Pseudo-Hecataeus 1.” Also forged, though by a 
different hand (“Pseudo-Hecataeus 11”), is the book “On the 
Time of Abramus and the Egyptians” to which there are two 
known allusions. Josephus (Ant., 1:159) states that Hecataeus 
wrote a work about the patriarch, Abraham. Clement of Al- 
exandria (Stromateis, 5:113) quotes nine lines from a drama at- 
tributed to Hecataeus, portraying the patriarch’s smashing of 
the idols. The quotation was taken from a Jewish anthology 
of Greek poets and philosophers who purportedly subscribed 
to the truth or antiquity of biblical tenets. Scholarly opinion is 
divided over Pseudo-Hecataeus 1, but there is a general con- 
sensus that Pseudo-Hecataeus 11 is a forgery. Pseudo-Heca- 
taeus 1 is certainly earlier than the Letter of Aristeas, and was 
possibly written in the first half of the second century B.c.E. 
Pseudo-Hecataeus 11 antedates Josephus, and is perhaps as 
early as or even earlier than *Aristobulus. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Jacoby, Fragmente der griechischen His- 
toriker, 3a (1940), no. 264; Jaeger, in: JR, 18 (1938), 127-43; Klausner, 
Bayit Sheni, 2 (19517), 17, 26, 106; N. Walther, Thoraausleger Aristo- 
bulos (1964). 

[Ben Zion Wacholder] 


HECHAL SHLOMO, the former official seat of the Chief 
Rabbinate of Israel in Jerusalem, opened in 1958, Hechal Sh- 
lomo was built largely through the munificence of Sir Isaac 
*Wolfson, who named it in memory of his father. 

Hechal Shlomo housed a number of institutions and or- 
ganizations. The interior of its synagogue was brought from 
the synagogue of Padua, Italy. It also housed the Central Rab- 
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binical Library and a Museum of Religious Art. Among the 
organizations under the aegis of Hechal Shlomo were the 
Union of Israeli Synagogues and the World Conference of Syn- 
agogues. Among its other activities Hechal Shlomo published 
an annual, Shanah be-Shanah. Today the building houses sev- 
eral religious Zionism organizations. 


°HECHLER, WILLIAM HENRY (1845-1931), Christian 
Zionist. Hechler was born in Benares, India, where his father 
served as a missionary of the Evangelical Church. His father 
was of German origin and his mother was English, and as 
a result Hechler spoke both languages equally well. In 1871 
he served as a missionary in Lagos, Nigeria, and in 1874 be- 
came the tutor of the children of *Frederick the grand duke 
of Baden, an uncle of Kaiser William 11. When he failed in his 
attempts to be appointed Anglican bishop in Jerusalem, he be- 
came the chaplain of the British embassy in Vienna and served 
in that post from 1885 to 1910. He spent the rest of his life in 
London. Throughout his life, Hechler was engaged in mystical 
and messianic calculations, and when he became interested in 
the Jewish problem he sought its solution by calculating the 
date of the return of the Jewish people to Erez Israel. After 
the pogroms in Russia in the early 1880s, he visited Odessa, 
where he met L. *Pinsker. From there he proceeded to Con- 
stantinople, bearing a letter to the sultan from Queen Victoria, 
in which the queen entreated the sultan to grant Russian Jews 
asylum in the Holy Land. The British embassy, however, re- 
fused to submit the letter. In his book Restoration of Jews (1884) 
Hechler traced the link between his mystical calculations and 
the Return of the Jews; his conclusion was that the redemption 
of the Jewish people would occur in the years 1897-98. When 
Theodor *Herzl’s Der Judenstaat was published, Hechler dis- 
patched a letter to the grand duke of Baden, dated March 26, 
1896, to draw his attention to Herzl’s work, “the first serious, 
quiet and practical attempt to show the Jews how they can re- 
unite and form a nation of their own in the Land of Promise, 
given them by God.” Thereafter Hechler devoted his efforts to 
establishing a close relationship between the grand duke and 
Herzl, and, through the help of the grand duke, between Herzl 
and William 11. Until recently, these efforts were known only 
from Herzl’s diaries and letters and statements made by con- 
temporaries; their full scope came to light, however, with the 
discovery of the original correspondence involving Hechler, 
the grand duke of Baden, Herzl, and the kaiser. 

In the second issue of Die Welt, Hechler published a com- 
prehensive article containing his conclusion that the time of 
redemption had come and stating his conviction that Zionism 
was the ultimate solution. He attended the First Zionist Con- 
gress (1897), for which Herzl expressed his public apprecia- 
tion. Hechler accompanied Herzl on his trip to Erez Israel in 
1898, when he was to meet the kaiser, and it was he who wel- 
comed the Jewish delegation that presented the kaiser with an 
album of photographs depicting scenes from the new Jewish 
settlements. Another noteworthy effort made by Hechler was 
his attempt to arrange a meeting between Herzl and the czar 
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through the czar’s brother-in-law, the grand duke of Hesse. 
He visited Herzl on his deathbed, and it was to him that Herzl 
whispered the words: “Give my regards to all of them and tell 
that I gave my heart's blood to my people.” Hechler retained 
his interest in Zionism throughout his life and also met Martin 
*Buber. He had a museum in his house, which included Mon- 
tefiore’s famous carriage. In his last will, he left it to the “Erez 
Israel Museum” (the carriage was restored and is displayed 
in Jerusalem, next to Montefiore’s windmill). In 1928 Hechler 
published his memories of Herzl in Theodor Herzl, A Memo- 
rial (ed. by M. Weisgal (1929), 51-52). Herzl depicted Hechler 
in Altneuland, under the name of Rev. Hopkins. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Herzl Year Book, 4 (1962), 207-70; T. Herzl, 
Complete Diaries, 5 vols. (1960), index; S.R. Landau, Sturm und Drang 
im Zionismus (1937), 60-65, 193, 198-9; D. Pardo, Prétres, rois et diplo- 
mates au service du sionisme politique (1933); H. and B. Ellern, Herzl, 
Hechler, The Grand Duke of Baden and The German Emperor (1961). 


[Getzel Kressel] 


HECHT, BEN (1893-1964), U.S. novelist and playwright. 
Born in New York City, Hecht was brought up in Racine, 
Wisconsin. He rebelled against a college education and after 
a variety of jobs became a reporter first on the Chicago Journal 
then on the Chicago Daily News. The year he spent in Berlin 
as a foreign correspondent inspired his first novel, Erik Dorn 
(1921), while 1001 Afternoons in Chicago (1922) and Broken 
Necks (1924) included pieces originally published in the Chi- 
cago press. Hecht first came to prominence as coauthor with 
Charles MacArthur of The Front Page (1928), a tough play 
about newspaper life. The two writers continued their partner- 
ship with a number of very successful film scripts throughout 
the 1930s and 1940s. 

Hecht’s portrayal of Jews in his earlier works, such as A 
Jew in Love (1931), was unsympathetic and sometimes even 
grotesque, but the rise of Nazism, which inspired his antifas- 
cist play To Quito and Back (1937), resulted in a sensational 
change in his attitude. In 1941 Hecht publicly proclaimed 
his Jewish nationalism and became a leading advocate of the 
dissident underground organization *Irgun Zevai Le'ummi, 
whose activities he championed in the American League for 
a Free Palestine and the Hebrew Committee of National Lib- 
eration. His sympathies were made clear in A Guide for the 
Bedevilled (1944), a controversial analysis of antisemitism, and 
in A Flag is Born (1946). The “illegal” immigrant ship bought 
by 1zL after World War 11 was called Ben Hecht. When dur- 
ing the War of Independence the Israel government ordered 
the sinking of the Altalena, an Irgun ship loaded with arms 
which arrived off Tel Aviv and refused to surrender them 
unconditionally to the Israel government, Hecht, who was 
one of the organizers of its dispatch, withdrew from further 
Zionist activity. He nevertheless maintained his sentimental 
attachment to the Revisionist cause, and manifested his par- 
tisanship in Perfidy (1961), a vitriolic attack on David *Ben- 
Gurion and the Israel “establishment” and an examination of 
the *Kasztner affair. 
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In the course of a 40-year career, Hecht enjoyed success 
as a controversial writer on many issues. His autobiography, A 
Child of the Century (1954), was a best seller. His other works 
include Count Bruga (1926); 20% Century (1932); A Book of 
Miracles (1939); The Sensualists (1959); Gaily, Gaily (1963); and 
a book of recollections, Letters from Bohemia (1964). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Mersand, Traditions in American Litera- 
ture... (1939), 112-7; O. Cargill, Intellectual America (1941), 503-6; S. 
Liptzin, Jew in American Literature (1966), 188-90. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: G. Fetherling, The Five Lives of Ben Hecht (1977); W. Mac- 
Adams, Ben Hecht (1995). 

[Joseph Mersand] 


HECHT, REUBEN (1909-1993). Israeli industrialist and 
Zionist activist. Hecht, the son of Jacob *Hecht, was born in 
Antwerp but grew up in Basle, and studied at the University of 
Heidelberg, receiving his doctorate in political science in 1933. 
Hecht was engaged in transport and shipping before emigrat- 
ing to Erez Israel in 1936. An active Revisionist from his stu- 
dent days, Hecht cooperated with Ze'ev Jabotinsky during his 
stay in Paris in 1933-34, joined the Irgun Zevai Le ummi, and 
was sent by David Raziel to Europe in 1939 to organize “ille- 
gal” immigration. In 1941 he escaped with his wife from Ger- 
man-occupied Yugoslavia to Switzerland, where he intensively 
continued his political and rescue work as representative of 
the Irgun and the Hebrew Committee of National Liberation. 
After World War 11 he joined the family shipping combine, 
Neptun-Rhenania, of which he was president from 1963 to 
1970. In Israel he obtained the first concession granted in the 
state for the erection of port grain silos and in 1951 established 
the Dagon Silo Company in Haifa. Among his other activi- 
ties are the foundation of the Shikmona publishing company 
and the unique Dagon Archaeological Museum, devoted to 
the means of cultivation and storage of grain since the most 
ancient times. 

Hecht served on numerous governmental, civic, cul- 
tural, and educational bodies, including membership in 
the Archaeological Council attached to the Ministry of Edu- 
cation and Culture, the International Council of Museums, 
Paris, the Bezalel Academy, the Israel Museum and the Israel 
Board of the American-Israel Cultural Foundation, of whose 
subcommittee for art, archaeology, and museums he was 
chairman until 1976. He was among the founders of Haifa 
University and a member in its board from 1971 until the day 
he died. In 1981 he established the Hecht Museum, located 
inside the university, and donated his private collections. In 
1984 he was the first to receive an honorary doctorate from 
Haifa University. 

He was awarded the Kaplan Prize for efficiency in 1960, 
in 1970 he was made an honorary citizen of Haifa, and in 1977 
he was appointed personal advisor to the prime minister. In 
1986 he was awarded a special humanitarian prize from the 
international *B’nai Brith organization. He was awarded the 
Israel Prize in 1988 for exemplary lifelong service to society 
and the state. 
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HECHT, SELIG (1892-1947), U.S. biophysicist. Hecht was 
born in Glogau, Austria, and was taken to the United States as 
a child. He carried out extensive research in physical chemistry 
and physiology, both in the United States and elsewhere. He 
taught biophysics at Columbia University in New York from 
1926 until his death. Hecht was a pioneer in the physiology of 
vision and propounded the photochemical theory of vision. 
His experiments showed that minute quantities of light are 
sufficient to cause a reaction by the human retina. Measur- 
ing the visual properties of insects, he proved that in terms of 
light sensitivity these are much the same as for creatures with 
eyes. He was also an exponent of popular science; in particu- 
lar his Explaining the Atom was widely read. 


[J. Edwin Holmstrom] 


HECKERLING, AMY (1954- ), U.S. writer, director, pro- 
ducer. Heckerling grew up in New York City. She attended 
the High School of Art and Design and though she studied 
photography during her time there, she opted to pursue a dif- 
ferent path upon completing high school, and went to Nyu’s 
prestigious Tisch School of Arts to study film. Based on the 
short films she made as an undergraduate student, one of 
which starred her Nyvu classmate and future mega-producer 
Joel Silver, Heckerling was accepted to the American Film In- 
stitute’s directorial program, from which she received a mas- 
ter’s degree. Despite a slow start at breaking into the movie 
industry after completing her graduate work, Heckerling’s 
feature film debut was wildly successful. This was Fast Times 
at Ridgemont High (1982), a comic look at modern, suburban 
teenagers that included such up-and-coming stars as Sean 
Penn and Jennifer Jason Leigh in its young cast. After Fast 
Times, Heckerling went on to make several consecutive box 
office duds, including Johnny Dangerously (1984) and National 
Lampoon’ European Vacation (1985). Following these movies, 
Heckerling came up with the idea for her next project while 
pregnant with her daughter Mollie Israel. Heckerling turned 
her inspiration into Look Who’ Talking (1987), the box-office 
smash in which an infant's internal monologue is conveyed 
by the voice of Bruce Willis. She also wrote and directed the 
cultural touchstone Clueless (1995), which launched the ca- 
reer of Alicia Silverstone. Besides her many career achieve- 
ments, Heckerling is a politically active liberal and devoted 


environmentalist. 
[Casey Schwartz (2"4 ed.)] 


HECKSCHER, ELI FILIP (1879-1952), Swedish economic 
historian. Heckscher was born in Stockholm, where he taught 
from 1909 to 1944 at the University College of Commerce. His 
books, which were translated into many languages, were the 
Kontinentalsystemet (1918; The Continental System, an Eco- 
nomic Interpretation, 1923), and Merkantilismen (1931; Mer- 
cantilism, 1935). Based largely on new sources, Mercantilism 
presents an analysis of the intellectual world of the mercan- 
tile system. The study which occupied the last years of Heck- 
scher’s life was Sveriges ekonomiska historia fran Gustav Vasa 
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(begun in 1935; Economic History of Sweden Since Gustavus 
Vasa, 1954). The author’s death prevented him from continu- 
ing the study beyond 1815. Heckscher is regarded as one of the 
most important Swedish historians of his time. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Montgomery, in: Ekonomisk Tidskrift (1953); 
Svenska man och kvinnor, 3 (1946). 
[Hugo Mauritz Valentin] 


°HEDEGARD, OSKAR DAVID LEONARD (1891-1971), 
Swedish theologian. Hedegard edited and translated Seder R. 
Amram Gaon for his doctoral dissertation (1951). He held vari- 
ous educational posts in the Swedish church and wrote a series 
of popular publications and handbooks on sacred history and 
New Testament theology. He co-edited (with A. Saarisalo) a 
Swedish interpreter’s dictionary of the Bible, Biblisk uppslags- 
bok, en handbok for bibellésare (1939, 1958°). His two-volume 
Nya Testamentet pa var tids sprak (1964-65), consists of several 
New Testament books translated into modern idiom. 


[Ignacy Yizhak Schiper] 


HEDER (Heb. 177; lit. “room”), the common name for the 
old-fashioned elementary school for the teaching of Judaism. 
The name first occurs in the 13" century. The heder was dis- 
tinct from the talmud torah. Whereas the latter was a commu- 
nal institution maintained by the community for poor chil- 
dren whose parents could not afford tuition fees, the heder was 
a privately run institution, the teacher receiving his fees from 
the parents. It was generally housed in a room in the private 
house of the teacher, called the rebbe (Yiddish form of “rabbi”) 
or melammed. Usually three classes were held concurrently; 
while the teacher taught one the children in the others went 
over their lessons. The age groups were from 3-5, 6-7, and 
8-13. The teacher ruled with an iron hand and freely wielded 
his cane (kanchik). No secular studies were taught, the sub- 
jects for the three classes being, respectively, reading in the 
prayer book, the Pentateuch with Rashi, and Talmud. To the 
rebbe was sometimes added an assistant, called the belfer (“be- 
helfer”). The heder came under the withering attacks of the 
maskilim, who criticized the primitive methods and the re- 
stricted nature of the curriculum (cf. P. Smolenskin, Ha-Toeh 
be-Darkhei ha-Hayyim, 1 (1868), 4; J.L. Gordon, Kol Kitvei... 
(1899), 112-3) and toward the end of the 19* century attempts 
were made to introduce a “reformed heder” (heder metukkan) 
but without solid results. From the heder the pupil proceeded 
to the yeshivah. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.M. Lipschitz, Ketavim, 1 (1947), 305-80. 


[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 


HEEGER, ALAN J. (1936-_ ), U.S. physicist and material sci- 
entist and Nobel laureate. Heeger was born in Iowa. He was 
the first of his family to continue his education beyond high 
school and graduated from the University of Nebraska with a 
dual major in physics and mathematics. He received his Ph.D. 
in physics at Berkeley in 1961 while working part time for the 
Lockheed Space and Missile Division in Palo Alto, California. 
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He joined the Physics Department at the University of Penn- 
sylvania as an assistant professor in 1962 and was made full 
professor in 1967. At Penn he served as laboratory director and 
vice provost for research. In 1982 Heeger moved to the Uni- 
versity of California, Santa Barbara, where he held the Presi- 
dential Chair and served as professor of physics and professor 
of materials. He headed a research group at the University’s 
Center for Polymers and Organic Solids. Heeger holds approx- 
imately 50 patents, which have broad commercial potential 
for use in polymer electronics (“plastic” electronics) with ap- 
plications in areas ranging from electroluminescent displays 
(for cell phones, ppAs, and laptops) to solar cells and inte- 
grated electronic circuits. In 1990 he founded unrAx, which 
played a leading role in developing the science and technol- 
ogy of conducting polymers with many important contribu- 
tions. UNIAX was acquired by DuPont in 2000. Heeger served 
on the board of directors of Konarka Technologies, Inc., sBA 
Materials, and RitDisplay (Taiwan), and was a venture partner 
in NGen Partners. His research efforts continued to focus on 
the science and technology of semiconducting and metallic 
polymers. Later interests included biosensors and the detec- 
tion of specific targeted sequences on DNA. 

Heeger is the recipient of numerous awards, including 
the Nobel Prize in chemistry in 2000, the Oliver E. Buckley 
Prize for Condensed Matter Physics, and the Balzan Prize 
for the Science of New Materials. He is a member of the U.S. 
National Academy of Sciences and National Academy of En- 
gineering. Heeger has more than 700 publications in scien- 
tific journals. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Les Prix Nobel (2000). 


[(Gali Rotstein (274 ed.)] 


HEFER (Feiner), HAYIM (1925-_ ), Israeli writer of light 
verse and song lyrics. Born in Poland, Hefer went to Pales- 
tine in 1936, served in the *Palmah from 1943, and was one of 
the founders of Chizbatron, the army’s popular entertainment 
troupe. His verse appeared widely in the Hebrew press, and he 
also wrote lyrics for satirical works for various theater groups 
and for literary programs in cabarets which he established to- 
gether with Dahn *Ben-Amotz. Collections of his verse ap- 
peared in Tahmoshet Kallah (1956), Millim le-Manginot (1962), 
and Sefer ha-Pizmonim (1981). Many Israeli composers, such 
as Alexander (Sacha) *Argov, Dov Seltzer, Moshe *Vilensky, 
Nurit *Hirsch, Mordechai *Zeira and Yohanan Zarai set his 
songs to music and they became quite popular. A series of 
poems on the *Six-Day War, including those he wrote for his 
weekly column in Yedioth Aharonoth, appeared in Misdar ha- 
Lohamim (1968). He also wrote the lyrics for two original He- 
brew musicals Kazablan (1966) and I Like Mike (1968). He was 
awarded the Israel Prize for Israeli song in 1983. 


[Getzel Kressel] 


HEFER PLAIN (Heb. 197) 7/2), the central part of the Sha- 
ron Plain between the *Haderah sand dunes in the north and 
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the *Netanyah-Tul-Karm road in the south. In 1928-29, the 
*Jewish National Fund (JNF) acquired the Wadi Hawarith 
lands initially comprising an area of some 8,000 acres. This 
purchase, one of the largest at the time, was made through aid 
extended by Canadian Zionists. A continuous chain of Jewish 
holdings was now created throughout the length of the Sharon 
to form the backbone of the Jewish settlement network. The 
first settlers, members of the moshav group “Irgun Vitkin,’ 
who arrived in the Hefer Plain in 1929, drained the swamps 
of the Alexander River which flows through the region from 
east to west, and planted trees to prevent the shifting of sand 
dunes. The legal land transfer was finalized and arrangements 
made with Bedouin who claimed tenant rights, while obstacles 
placed in the way by Arab nationalists and British Mandatory 
officials were dealt with. From 1931, permanent villages were 
set up, and in 1939-40, a further portion of the Hefer Plain 
(“Wadi Kabani”) was acquired, where additional settlements 
were later founded, partly by veterans of World War 11. After 
the *War of Independence (1948), the settlement bloc was ex- 
tended also eastward, in the direction of Tul-Karm. The Hefer 
Plain became one of Israel's most thoroughly developed and 
densely settled rural districts, with 32 villages (44, including 
the newer villages in the east). Farming is highly intensive 
throughout, with citrus groves and dairy cattle breeding as 
prominent features. Midrashiyyat Ruppin (named after A. 
*Ruppin), maintained by the *Histadrut and other bodies, was 
for a time a center of agricultural study and research. Numer- 
ous industrial enterprises were founded in its kibbutzim, and 
its seaside villages developed as bathing resorts. 

[Efraim Orni] 


HEFEZ BEN YAZLPAH (ha-Ashuri, “the Assyrian’; prob- 
ably second half of 10 century), Babylonian talmudic scholar. 
Few personal details are known about him save that he was 
a native of Mosul, was blind, and bore the identical titles of 
alluf and resh kallah, evidence of his high standing in the Bab- 
ylonian academies. The claim that Hefez lived in Kairouan, 
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North Africa, has not been substantiated. The exact dates of 
his activity are unknown, but it is clear he was already recog- 
nized as a scholar at the beginning of the 11 century. Jonah 
*Ibn Janah, for one, held him in great esteem. Hefez was re- 
nowned among the scholars of Spain and Egypt as a gram- 
marian and talmudic scholar, and is cited by such luminar- 
ies as *Alfasi, *Maimonides, *Judah b. Barzillai, *Bahya ibn 
Pakuda, *Nathan b. Jehiel, and the lexicographers, Salomon 
ibn *Parhon and Judah *Ibn Balaam. Maimonides specifically 
acknowledges that he was guided by him in his commentary 
on the Mishnah (Maimonides’ Letters, ed. by Baneth (1944), 
78). Because he wrote in Arabic, Hefez’s teachings were not 
known to French and German scholars. 

His most important work is his Sefer ha-Mitzvot (“Book 
of Commandments”), probably the first comprehensive book 
of laws in Hebrew literature, including laws which no longer 
had practical application. Only fragments of this book are ex- 
tant (see bibliography). Unlike the earlier *Halakhot Gedolot 
which follows the order of the Talmud, his book was arranged 
according to an inner logical system. His numeration of the 
precepts differed too from that of the Halakhot Gedolot. His 
method was to embark upon an extensive interpretation of 
each precept as treated in talmudic literature, including in the 
process many quotations from the Babylonian and Jerusalem 
Talmuds and the Tosefta with important variant readings, 
reflecting his closeness to the geonic sources. Statements of 
*Samuel b. Hophni are to be found in the book, though lack 
of exact chronological data leaves open the question as to who 
borrowed from whom. A work attributed to Hefez is a lexicon 
of the Halakhot Gedolot (mentioned in lists of books from the 
*Genizah), a few quotations of which are to be found in the 
works of the rishonim. 

French and German scholars alone refer to a certain Sefer 
Hefez. It is first mentioned by *Eliezer b. Nathan, and later by 
his pupils and followers: *Eliezer b. Joel ha-Levi, *Isaac b. Abba 
Mari in his Ittur, *Isaac b. Moses of Vienna in his Or Zarua, 
*Mordecai b. Hillel in his Sefer Mordekhai, and others. All that 
is known of it is that it was a book of decisions written in He- 
brew and including the orders Nashim, Nezikin, and Moed. 
The great similarity - mostly as a result of copying - between 
this Sefer Hefez and the anonymous Metivot, one of *Alfasi’s 
sources, led various scholars to regard the Sefer Hefez as iden- 
tical with the book of Hefez b. Yazliah. Subsequent study has 
shown, however, that they have nothing in common but the 
title. Fragments of the anonymous book have been collected 
by B.M. Lewin (see bibliography). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Aptowitzer, in: Tarbiz, 4 (1932/33), 127-52; B. 
Lewin (ed.), Sefer Metivot...ve-Sefer Hefez (1933), I-XLV1; Assaf, in Ks, 
11 (1935), 161-6; Assaf, Geonim, 206f.; M. Zucker, in: PA AJR, 29 (1961), 
1-68 (Heb. section; idem, in: Hadoar, 42 (1962/63), 385-8. 


[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 
HEFKER (Heb. 1/7573), ownerless property and renunciation 


of ownership. Hefker is property that is ownerless and can 
therefore be legally acquired by the person who first takes 
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possession of it. There are two categories of ownerless prop- 
erty: (1) property that has never been owned before - such as 
wild animals and birds, fish of the river and ocean, and wild 
or forest plants (Maim. Yad, Zekhi’ah, 1:1-2); and (2) property 
that has ceased to belong to its former owner. 

Property becomes hefker in two different ways, just as 
*ownership can generally cease in the same two ways: 

(1) When it is clear that the property can no more return 
permanently to an individual’s possession — for example, birds 
which have escaped (Ran on Rif, Hul. beginning of Ch. 11) - 
provided that no other person has acquired it. Similarly, the 
property of a proselyte who leaves no Jewish heirs becomes 
hefker, since his gentile relatives do not inherit from him. 

(2) When the owner decides not to have it again in his 
possession, i.e., ifhe renounces it or if he gives up hope of re- 
covering “lost property. As in all other instances of termina- 
tion of ownership, such as *ye’ush, the only formality required 
in the case of renunciation is the manifestation of the owner’s 
intention, whether by word or conduct, as when he declares 
“this is renounced in favor of anyone who wants it” (Ned. 43a) 
or by any conduct to this effect. Thus, for instance, if a Jew 
purchases land from a non-Jew, the latter may vacate it on re- 
ceipt of the purchase money, whereas the purchaser may not 
wish to acquire the land except in the prescribed manner in 
which it would be acquired from another Jew, ie., by shetar 
or hazakah (see *Acquisition). It is thus possible that in the 
interval the field becomes ownerless and may be acquired by 
anyone taking possession of it (BB 54b), although in practice 
the secular law of the land would usually prevail to make the 
transfer effective. Similarly, the circumstances in which prop- 
erty is found may indicate that ownership thereof has been re- 
nounced, as in the case of “intentional loss” (avedah mi-daat), 
i.e., when the owner knowingly leaves the property in a place 
where he is likely to lose it, such as produce scattered on the 
threshing-floor (BM 21a), or open jars of wine or oil in a pub- 
lic domain (BM 23b). The fact that ownership is relinquished 
by mental decision means that minors, having no “mind” in 
law, cannot dispose of their property by renunciation (BM 
22b). For the same reason hefker created through a mistake 
of fact (see *Samson b. Abraham of Sens, Comm. Pe’ah, 6:1), 
or under duress (TJ, Suk. 4:2, 54b) is void. 

There is a difference of opinion with regard to hefker 
between the schools of Shammai and Hillel. The former hold 
that a renunciation in favor of the poor only is valid, compar- 
ing it to *peah (“the corner of the field,” Lev. 23:22), while the 
latter maintain that to be valid the renunciation must apply 
to rich and poor alike, as is the case with regard to shemittah 
(“the sabbatical year,’ Lev. 25:1-7). In R. Johanan’s view both 
schools agree that renunciation in favor of all human be- 
ings, but excluding animals, or to all Jews, but not non-Jews, 
is valid, while Simeon b. Lakish maintains that the school of 
Hillel would regard it as invalid (TJ, Pe’ah 6:1, 19b). It is possi- 
ble that the difference of opinion centers around the principle 
that where the renunciation is not of universal application, the 
renouncer, by preventing the property from being acquired 
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by certain categories excluded from the renunciation, thereby 
retains some possession of it which is a bar to renunciation. 
However, where the owner disregards the possibility of it be- 
ing acquired by those whom he excludes, he thereupon ceases 
to guard it and it passes out of his possession. The school of 
Shammai opines that the owner who renounces his property 
in favor of the poor has no fear that the rich may take posses- 
sion of it, while the school of Hillel disagrees. 

Ownership of property that has been lost ceases from 
the moment the owner gives expression to his despair of re- 
covering it (see *ye’ush). In the case of hefker there is a dispute 
as to whether it takes effect immediately upon renunciation, 
in which case the owner cannot retract, or upon the acquisi- 
tion of the property by another (Ned. 43a; TJ, Pe’ah 6:1, 19b). 
A person may renounce his property for a fixed period, and if 
it is acquired by another within the stated period it becomes 
the latter’s permanently. At the end of the stated period the 
renunciation is automatically annulled if the property has not 
so been acquired (Ned. 44a). 

Hefker property is exempt from a number of command- 
ments. It is free from the obligations of the gifts due to priests 
and levites, as from terumah (“heave offering”), tithes, and 
the giving of the firstborn of animals to the priest. Advantage 
was sometimes taken of this law to evade these obligations. 
The owners would renounce their property to evade their li- 
ability, subsequently reacquiring it before others could take 
possession of it. To prevent this an enactment was made re- 
stricting the ability to withdraw a renunciation to three days 
from the time it was made (Ned. 43b); within this period a 
renounced field remains subject to the various imposts, and 
owners would be afraid to make the renunciation apply for 
a longer period lest the field be acquired by someone else. 
However, there are different opinions as to the details of this 
enactment. Similarly, it was enacted that renunciation had to 
be made before three persons (Ned. 45a), so that it could be 
made public and people would be able to take advantage of it. 
Some scholars hold that the requirement of three witnesses is 
based on biblical law; others hold that in biblical law two wit- 
nesses suffice for this purpose, and that the need for three is 
a rabbinical enactment. 

In the State of Israel, ownerless property belongs to the 
State, in accordance with the “State Property Law, 5711/1951.” 
For acquisition of ownerless property, see *Acquisition. For 
hefker bet din hefker, see *Confiscation and Expropriation, 
*Takkanot. 

[Shalom Albeck] 
Shemittah and Hefker 
It has recently been proposed that the law of hefker be ap- 
plied to solve the problem of shemittah (the Sabbatical year) 
in the State of Israel. The approach thus far adopted to solve 
this problem in practice has been that of the heter mekhirah, 
ie., the temporary sale of the property on which the pro- 
duce grows to a non-Jew, so that the law of shemittah does 
not apply. Rabbi Naphtali Zevi Judah Berlin (the Neziv, Resp. 
Meshiv Davar 11.56) ruled that the prohibitions of the shem- 
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ittah year do not apply to property that has been made hefker 
by its owner, much like the rule that the prohibition of hamez 
on Passover does not apply to property that has been made 
hefker by its owner. Soon after the establishment of the State 
of Israel, it was suggested that the Neziv’s ruling be used to 
obviate the application of shemittah prohibitions, by making 
the property hefker.This suggestion raises a number of issues, 
such as whether property can be made hefker for only a lim- 
ited period of time, and whether it is possible to prevent an- 
other person from receiving ownership of property that has 
been made hefker; a number of responses were offered to these 
questions. At the time, the Chief Rabbinate discussed the sug- 
gestion but did not issue any ruling. Recently, the suggestion 
has again been raised. 
[Menachem Elon (2"¢ ed.)] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gulak, Yesodei, 1 (1922), 97 n. 1 and 4, 138-40; 
3 (1922), 76 n. 8, 78 n. 4, 85f.; J.M. Guttmann, in: Ve-Zot li-Yhudah... 
Aryeh Blau (1926), 77-82; Herzog, Instit, 1 (1936), 287-96; S.S. Zeit- 
lin, in: Sefer ha-Yovel... Louis Ginzberg (1945), 365-80; B. Cohen, in: 
Israel (Heb., 1950), 89-101; reprinted in his Jewish and Roman Law 
(1966), 10-22 (Hebrew part); ET, 10 (1961), 49-95; S. Albeck, in: Sefer 
ha-Shanah... Bar Ilan, 7-8 (1970), 94-116. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
M. Elon, Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri (1988), 1:282, 415, 490, 564; idem, Jewish 
Law (1994), 1:3333 2:507, 596, 685; I. Warhaftig, “The Seventh Year in 
Land Which is Hefker,’ in: Tehumin, 13 (1993), 76-88 (Heb.). 


HEFTER, ALFRED (Hidalgo; 1892-1957), Romanian edi- 
tor, journalist, and author. Born in Jassy and influenced by 
Marxism, Hefter published a pamphlet in this spirit in 1908 
together with his brother, the Socialist journalist Jean Hefter 
(1887-1974). Alfred Hefter edited the symbolist magazine Ver- 
suri si Prozd in Jassy (1912-14), the paper Arena in 1918 (sus- 
pended by censor), and then Lumea, which appeared until 
1924. Moving to Bucharest, he edited two papers there, but in- 
curred government opposition and left for France, later mov- 
ing to Geneva, Switzerland (1931), where he edited the French- 
language journal Le Moment. Having returned to Bucharest 
he had to leave again in 1941, settling in Jerusalem. In 1948 he 
left for France, and went to Italy, where he went into business. 
He died in Rome. His published works include Cuvinte despre 
oameni (“Some Words on People,” 1913), Din umbraé (“From 
the Shadow,’ 1913), and two dramatic works, Ariana (1915) and 
Miros de iarba (“Smell of Grass,” 1915). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Marcus (M. Miricu), Tot sapte momente 


(1983), 159-68. 
[Lucian-Zeev Herscovici (2™4 ed.)] 


HEFZI BAH (Heb. 437°857}), kibbutz at the foot of Mt. Gilboa, 
Israel, affiliated with Ha-Kibbutz ha-Meuhad. It was founded 
in 1922 by pioneer youth from Germany and Czechoslovakia, 
who were soon joined by immigrants from Romania, and later 
from other countries. On the grounds of the kibbutz, the mo- 
saic floor of the ancient *Bet Alfa synagogue was uncovered 
and is protected by a hall built over it. Hefzi Bah’s economy was 
based on intensive farming (field crops, fishery, dairy cattle, 
and poultry), and factories for water meters and plastic duct 
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installations. The kibbutz also had guest rooms and a fish res- 

taurant. In 1968, Hefzi Bah had 500 inhabitants, dropping to 

400 in 2002. The name, Hefzi Bah, biblical in origin (Isa. 62:4), 

was taken over by the kibbutz from the name of the Haderah 

suburb where its first members had their transit camp. 
WEBSITE: wwwhefzi.org.il. 


[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


HEGEDUS, ARMIN (1869-1945), SEBESTYEN, ARTUR 
(1868-1943), and STERK, IZIDOR (1860-1935), winners of 
a competition for the design of Hotel Gellért (1909-1918), an 
eye-catching example of Secessionist architecture. Its thermal 
bath and swimming pool were planned later (1927) by Sebe- 
styén whose projects also included buildings outside Hun- 
gary, such as cinemas in Odessa and Sofia. He was baptized. 
Among the main works of Hegediis was the reconstruction 
of the Central Municipality building in Budapest, originally 
serving as barracks for invalid soldiers. Sterk designed facto- 


ries, apartment houses, and department stores. 
[Eva Kondor] 


°HEGEL, GEORG WILHELM FRIEDRICH (1770-1831), 
German philosopher and culminating figure of German Ide- 
alism. After studies in philosophy (1788-90) and theology 
(1790-1793) at the Tuebingen seminary, he served as lecturer 
and professor at Jena (1801-07), Heidelberg (1816-18), and 
Berlin (1818-31). Hegel is important for Jewish history for two 
reasons: first, for his attitude to Judaism, which, because of his 
importance, was of major interest for many Jews throughout 
the first half of the 19" century; second, for his philosophy of 
history and religion in general, which influenced Jewish and 
other thinkers for an even longer period. Unfortunately most 
of his statements on these subjects were published only after 
his death, and were compiled based on his lecture notes and 
notes taken by his students. This circumstance, as well as the 
complexities of his language and his extraordinarily system- 
atic thinking, makes his thought on Judaism and the philoso- 
phy of history and religion difficult to understand. Thus Hegel 
has become one of the most controversial figures in the his- 
tory of philosophy. 

Initially marked by anti-Judaic bias (in part inherited 
from Kant), Hegel changed his views on Judaism consider- 
ably during the course of his life. In his early writings, never 
intended for publication, he contrasted Greek folk religion, 
in which Divinity is immanent as beauty, with Jewish and, to 
some extent, Christian book religion consisting of positive, 
externally imposed law (in Christianity, sacred fact). This di- 
chotomy is later abandoned as Hegel, rejecting his youthful 
romanticism, develops his dialectical method. Greek beauty 
and Jewish holiness are now on a par. There is truth in the 
Greek worship of man-made statues, for Divinity is in their 
beautiful making; yet, being man-made, their infinity is partly 
false, despite their beauty. Hence they are doubly demytholo- 
gized — by the Roman Empire in life (the pantheon assembles 
and destroys all the pagan gods), and by ancient philosophy in 
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thought. Judaism, in contrast, demythologizes from the start. 
Its infinite God, transcendent of and over against nature and 
man, reduces both to nondivine creatures. This achievement 
too, however, is bought at a price. Recognizing divine human 
nonunion, the Jew cannot in love be united with, but only in 
fear serve, a distant, holy Lord. Hence the place of reconcili- 
ation is taken by obedience to the law and confidence in the 
promised reward. Hence too, unlike the Greek-Roman world 
which universalizes its truth, the Jewish people most stub- 
bornly remain in their particularity, despite the universality 
of their God, because of His unyielding transcendence. Ob- 
viously even Hegel’s mature thought repeats once again the 
traditional Christian opinion since Paul, and fails to do jus- 
tice to Judaism — to the divine-human union manifest, e.g., 
in the love of God, the messianic expectation and, perhaps 
above all, the covenant. This failure is partly due to the Chris- 
tian component of his thought, partly to his doctrine of total 
reconciliation, antipathetic, e.g., to Judaism's absolute opposi- 
tion to idolatry; partly to the restriction of his thought to an 
idealized biblical Judaism, and to his neglect and ignorance 
of rabbinic Judaism. 

Methodically he developed as a system the “absolute” 
Idealism by which he tried to explain and reconcile the con- 
tradictions and tensions of his time. He saw these processes 
as part of a comprehensive and rational unity, which evolved 
through and manifested itself in a steady and dynamic pro- 
cess of contradictions, negations, and (preliminary) synthe- 
ses (Hegel himself did not use the term “synthesis,” but rather 
the “Whole”). He applied this system of dialectics to explain 
the totality of science, art, history, and religion. In his system, 
religion and revelation are the same, for God - the “Abso- 
lute” - is perceptible only to the thinking mind, so that there 
is no contradiction between what religion believes and what 
reason sees. 

These ideas had a wide impact, which did not cease with 
Hegel's death. The subsequent history of philosophy has recog- 
nized two opposing camps of successors, the so-called Right 
Hegelians and the more revolutionary Left Hegelians (the lat- 
ter, also known as the Young Hegelians, include Bruno Bauer, 
David Friedrich Strauss, and the young Karl Marx, among oth- 
ers). Among Jewish circles it was the notion of development 
and progressive perfection of humanity that aroused particu- 
lar interest, providing a basis for assigning to Israel a particular 
mission. Hegel thus affected such various Jewish thinkers as 
Samson Raphael *Hirsch, Heinrich *Graetz, Samuel *Hirsch, 
and Moses *Hess, a fact testifying to the many-sidedness and 
adaptability of his thought. These thinkers’ critiques of Hegel’s 
attitude toward Judaism, including Samuel Hirsch’s profound, 
full-scale, Jewish critique, have, however, been ignored by all 
except Jewish scholars. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Liebeschuetz, Judentum im deutschen Ge- 
schichtsbild von Hegel bis Max Weber (1967); E.L. Fackenheim, The 
Religious Dimension in Hegel’s Thought (1968). ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
puy: C. Taylor, Hegel (1975); Q. Lauer, in: Encyclopedia of Religion, 
vol. 6 (20057), 3892-95; Y. Yovel, Dark Riddle (1998); G. Hentges, 
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Schattenseiten der Aufklaerung (1999); M. Brumlik, Deutscher Geist 
und Judenhass (2000); FE. Tomasoni, Modernity and the Final Aim of 
History (2003). 


[Emil Ludwig Fackenheim / Marcus Pyka (2"¢ ed.)] 


HEGENHEIM, town in the Haut-Rhin department, E. France, 
3 mi. (5 km.) W. of Basle. Fourteen Jewish families were re- 
corded here in the census of 1689; the community increased 
steadily until in 1784, with 409 persons, it was one of the three 
largest in Alsace. From then onward, however, the numbers 
rapidly declined, and in 1936 only 36 Jews remained. The com- 
munity had owned a cemetery from 1672, which served many 
other Jewish communities in Upper Alsace and from the 19 
century was also used by the Jews of Switzerland. A monu- 
ment has been erected in this cemetery in memory of the vic- 
tims of the Nazi persecution. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Nordmann, Der israelitische Friedhof in 
Hegenheim (1910); Société d’Histoire et du Musée d’Huningue, no. 4 


(1955), 20ff. 
[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


HE-HALUTZ (Heb. y1207; “the pioneer”), an association of 
Jewish youth whose aim was to train its members to settle on 
the land in Israel. The original meaning of the Hebrew word is 
the vanguard that leads the host on its advance (Josh. 6:13). 


Origin of the Movement 
The idea of He-Halutz was conceived during the crisis that 
overtook Russian Jewry in the aftermath of the 1881 pogroms. 
This awakening was influenced indirectly by the Russian revo- 
lutionary movement, which called upon the intelligentsia to 
“go out to the people.” Two of the societies that were formed 
at this time — *Bilu, which called for settlement in Erez Israel, 
and *Am Olam, which advocated settlement in the United 
States - were pioneer movements that imposed the concepts 
of “self-fulfillment” upon their members and planned for col- 
lective or cooperative settlement. At the beginning of the 20 
century, a Jewish youth movement made up of small groups 
gradually came into being. Menahem *Ussishkin gave impe- 
tus to this development in 1904, when he called for the estab- 
lishment of “a general Jewish workers’ organization made up 
of unmarried young people of sound body and spirit. Each 
member would be committed to settle for a period of three 
years in Erez Israel, where he would render army service for 
the Jewish people, his weapons being not the sword and the 
rifle, but the spade and the plow” (in Our Program). Such 
movements arose under different names in various countries: 
in America He-Halutz, founded by Eliezer *Joffe in 1905 (see 
below); in Russia, a number of societies, among them Bilu’im 
Hadashim (new Bilu’im) and He-Halutz. They were encour- 
aged by the Erez Israel workers, who called for the settlement 
of halutzim (A.D. Gordon in 1904, Joseph *Vitkin in 1905, the 
Ha-Poel ha-Zair in 1908, etc.) and sent emissaries abroad to 
urge young Jews to settle in Erez Israel. 

The *Ze’irei Zion movement included in its platform 
“the organization of halutzim and their training for aliyah” 
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In the summer of 1906 the Ze’irei Zion held a conference 
of halutzim (the Biluw’im Hadashim) that decided to impose 
upon the members of the movement the goal of settling in 
Erez Israel and engaging in manual or intellectual labor in 
groups or as individuals, as well as studying Hebrew and Ara- 
bic. During the 11" Zionist Congress in Vienna (1913), Ze irei 
Zion decided to establish a center for Russia and Poland and 
to include among its tasks “the training of halutzim who are 
contemplating settlement in Erez Israel.” At the conference of 
Zeirei Zion in Russia (Vilna, April 1914), Eliahu Munchik, an 
emissary from Erez Israel, spoke on aliyah (immigration) and 
halutziyyut (pioneering), and the conference decided to orga- 
nize groups and establish a mutual aid fund for them. Dur- 
ing World War 1 the movement came to a standstill except in 
Russia and the United States. In the U.S. David *Ben-Gurion 
and Izhak *Ben-Zvi attempted to establish a pioneering move- 
ment. In their Yiddish pamphlet, “Printcipen un Oyfgaben” 
(“Principles and Tasks,” 1917), the guidelines were formulated 
as follows: “To create and organize the first workers’ army for 
Erez Israel” and to impose upon each member the obligation 
of “settling in Erez Israel when the need arises.” A few hun- 
dred youngsters joined the organization. At the end of 1917, 
when the call came to join the *Jewish Legion, these members 
of He-Halutz in the U.S. volunteered for military service and 
went to Erez Israel together with the other volunteers. 


Russia 

The February Revolution of 1917 opened up new possibilities 
for Zionist activities in Russia. An article on He-Halutz by 
Ben-Zvi, published in Yevreyskaya Zhizn in April 1917, made 
a profound impression upon Jewish youth. The second confer- 
ence of Zeirei Zion, which convened in Petrograd in May 1917, 
adopted a resolution calling for “the education of the youth 
to the ideas of halutziyyut and the organization of He-Halutz 
groups to serve as the basis of Jewish national life in Erez 
Israel.” The *Balfour Declaration, issued in November 1917, 
greatly accelerated the process, and groups of halutzim devel- 
oped in Russia, Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, Galicia, Bessarabia, 
etc. At first the various groups had no connection with one 
another, but gradually they became part of a national orga- 
nization and eventually a worldwide movement. In January 
1918, the founding convention of the Russian He-Halutz met 
in Kharkov. At this conference, a controversy, which domi- 
nated the movement for a number of years, arose between 
the “idealists,” who argued that He-Halutz should serve as a 
vanguard and assume tasks of outstanding importance for the 
Zionist movement, and the “materialists, who saw the move- 
ment simply as the organization of Jewish workers planning 
to settle in Erez Israel. 

In the spring of 1918, Joseph *Trumpeldor joined the 
organization of He-Halutz. In July and September 1918, con- 
ferences of Zionist organizations and of He-Halutz groups 
were held, and it was decided that the movement would be 
Zionist but nonpartisan and would accept for membership 
Jewish youth over 18 who recognized Hebrew as their national 
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language and were preparing for settlement in Erez Israel. 
Trumpeldor formulated these decisions in a Russian-language 
pamphlet titled He-Halutz, which was widely distributed in 
Russia. On Jan. 6, 1919, the first conference of the movement, 
in which representatives of 23 groups in central Russia and 
Belorussia took part, took place in Moscow. Trumpeldor, 
who had lost hope of creating a Jewish army of 100,000 men 
in Russia that would march to Erez Israel through the Cau- 
casus, called for the establishment of a “military He-Halutz” 
of 10,000 men to replace the British garrison in Erez Israel. 
The conference decided upon a series of general principles: 
He-Halutz is a nonpartisan association of workers who have 
resolved to settle in Erez Israel in order to live by their own 
labor, rejecting exploitation of others’ work; it will train its 
members for life in Erez Israel, transport them there, and fa- 
cilitate their absorption in the country; its final goal is the es- 
tablishment of a sovereign Jewish nation in Erez Israel; it ac- 
cepts the authority of the Zionist Congress. Trumpeldor was 
elected president and asked to go to Erez Israel to prepare the 
ground for the absorption of halutzim. An executive body 
was elected and took up its seat in Minsk. In spite of the cha- 
otic conditions prevailing in Russia during the civil war, He- 
Halutz entered upon a period of rapid development. A wave 
of unorganized emigration began; it was made up of vari- 
ous groups of halutzim who set out on the way to Erez Israel 
along different routes - across the Romanian, Polish, Lithu- 
anian, and Latvian borders and by way of the Black Sea and 
the Caucasian Mountains. The number of groups associated 
with the center grew to 120. When Trumpeldor fell at *Tel Hai 
(March 1920) the movement lost its natural leader, but he be- 
came the symbol of its ideals, as he had realized the aims of 
He-Halutz - settling in Erez Israel, working there, and being 
prepared to give one’s life in its defense. 

For He-Halutz, the consolidation of the Soviet regime 
meant the beginning of a process that was to end in the to- 
tal suppression of the movement. The Yevsektsiya (the Jewish 
“section” in the Communist Party) played a role in this pro- 
cess. When the He-Halutz center, then in Moscow, applied 
to the authorities for official approval of its activities, it re- 
ceived the reply (March 18, 1918) that there was no need for 
official approval as long as the activities of He-Halutz con- 
formed to the laws of the Soviet Union. This rather equivo- 
cal reply (which at the time did not apply to the Ukraine and 
Belorussia) provided a basis, however uncertain, for the con- 
tinued existence of the movement. In many places, its train- 
ing farms dovetailed with the official efforts of “productiv- 
ization” of those Jews who had lost their source of livelihood, 
and sometimes He-Halutz was even officially encouraged to 
continue these training activities. The hasty and unorganized 
aliyah of halutzim, however, adversely affected the develop- 
ment of the movement. In October 1920 another conference 
of He-Halutz, which took place at Kharkov, emphasized the 
need for training halutzim before their move to Erez Israel. 
During the following years while the Jewish shtetl was rapidly 
being destroyed, the movement continued to develop, even 
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though many branches, as well as entire areas, were out of 
touch with the center. In Odessa, for example, a special cen- 
ter for the Ukraine functioned independently. One group that 
had a considerable influence upon training of halutzim in the 
early 1920s was the Volga Guard at Saratov, which later moved 
to Yartsevo, near Moscow, and established the J.H. *Brenner 
Work Battalion. In January 1922, the third He-Halutz confer- 
ence was held at Kharkov and was attended by delegates from 
Russia, the Ukraine, and Belorussia. Its participants were ar- 
rested and continued their deliberations in jail, but He-Halutz 
continued its work. At the end of the year a training farm 
named Tel Hai was opened up in the Crimea. 

At this juncture, the first signs of a split in the ranks of 
He-Halutz made their appearance. Some of its members de- 
cided to adapt “He-Halutz” to the state ideology in order to 
achieve official approval of its activities; others, however, felt 
that He-Halutz should retain its nonpartisan character and 
disassociate itself from Communism. In April 1923 the Coun- 
cil of He-Halutz met in Moscow and decided upon program 
guidelines, which included a paragraph defining He-Halutz as 
an organic part of the Jewish and international working class 
and, recognizing the inevitability of the class war, declaring 
that the movement would fight against capitalism in all its 
forms. Another paragraph stipulated that members who “op- 
pose the idea of the kevuzah and who wish to plan their lives 
as members of a moshav ovedim would not be admitted to the 
training groups.” These resolutions caused an uproar in He- 
Halutz and a bitter controversy broke out. Ben-Gurion, who 
was in the Soviet Union at the time visiting its agricultural ex- 
hibition as a delegate of the *Histadrut, made an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to settle the dispute. In August 1923, when the He- 
Halutz statute was given official sanction, the movement split 
into two factions: the “legal” faction, advocating class warfare 
and a collective way of life, and the “illegal” faction, which re- 
garded itself as a national Jewish workers’ movement. 

The legal He-Halutz strove to utilize the limited possibili- 
ties deriving from its status. Official branches were opened in 
various places (excluding, however, the Ukraine and Belorus- 
sia, where the official approval did not apply); a struggle was 
conducted, in public, with the Jewish Communist activists, 
and permission was obtained for the publication of a journal 
(He-Halutz), which printed 3,000 copies and contained news 
from Erez Israel. Members of He-Halutz participated in offi- 
cial celebrations and holidays (May Day, the anniversary of 
the Revolution), displaying Zionist slogans and singing Zionist 
songs. He-Halutz also joined the organizations designed to en- 
courage the agricultural settlement of Jews in Russia (Ozet) 
and struggled inside these organizations against the design 
to turn them into instruments against aliyah. More training 
farms such as Ma’yan in the Crimea and Zangen near Mos- 
cow were established. The illegal faction of He-Halutz carried 
on its activities underground and also succeeded in establish- 
ing training farms of its own, such as Mishmar in the Crimea 
(1924) and Bilu in Belorussia (1925). At the end of 1925 the fac- 
tions had a total membership of 14,000. 
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The year 1926, however, was a turning point for the 
worse. News of the economic crisis in Palestine had a de- 
pressing effect, and many halutzim - including some who had 
been members of the Work Battalion —- returned from Pales- 
tine as disappointed men. At the same time the settlement of 
Jews on the land in the U.S.S.R. boasted considerable achieve- 
ments, and it seemed to many that this was the proper way to 
the large-scale “productivization” of Russian Jewry. The So- 
viet authorities now persecuted both factions of He-Halutz. 
No aid was forthcoming from the Zionist movement or the 
He-Halutz movement abroad. In March 1928 the government 
canceled the approval it had given to one faction, and both 
were now illegal. The training farms of He-Halutz were dis- 
banded and their members had only one course left - to go 
to Erez Israel after first spending years in jail and exile. Even 
this course was fraught with difficulties and eventually came 
to an end. Slowly the movement was suppressed, although ef- 
forts to keep it alive continued until 1934. Those members of 
He-Halutz who had not succeeded in leaving for Erez Israel 
remained in prison or exile, some to be liquidated during the 
mass purges (among them Shemuel Schneurson, one of the 
leaders of the underground He-Halutz who had returned from 
Erez Israel in 1926 to take part in the underground work of 
the movement). 

The He-Halutz movement in Russia affected the develop- 
ment of the movement far beyond the confines of the country. 
Hundreds of halutzim from Soviet Russia who passed through 
Poland, Romania, Lithuania, Latvia, etc., on their way to Erez 
Israel were of significant help to the movement in those coun- 
tries. The final severance of the He-Halutz movement in Rus- 
sia from the outside world and from Erez Israel was one of the 
severest blows dealt to the Zionist Movement. 


Poland 
At the same time, the movement spread all over Europe, as 
well as overseas. In 1921 He-Halutz conferences took place in 
no fewer than 25 countries in Eastern, Central, and Western 
Europe, the countries of North Africa and the Middle East, 
North and South America, and South Africa. With the sup- 
pression of all Zionist activities in the Soviet Union, the cen- 
ter of the movement was resituated in Poland. During the 
12» Zionist Congress (Carlsbad 1921), the He-Halutz orga- 
nizations held their first world conference and decided to es- 
tablish a world federation with headquarters in Warsaw. The 
movement in Poland began at the same time as in Russia (at 
the beginning of the century), but only at the end of the war 
did it become a mass movement. The growth of He-Halutz 
in Poland was greatly encouraged by the Balfour Declaration 
and the renewal of ties with Erez Israel, particularly with the 
workers’ parties, as well as by the pauperization of the Jewish 
masses and the appearance of a young and inspired leader- 
ship that searched for a way to Jewish national freedom and 
the creation of a new Jewish society. 

The program of He-Halutz consisted of three basic, in- 
terdependent points: organization, training (hakhsharah), and 
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aliyah. The last was the most difficult to achieve, as the British 
military authorities in Palestine were largely anti-Zionist and 
discouraged Jewish immigration. It was also deemed impos- 
sible to enter the country illegally by eluding the border con- 
trol, since peace had not yet been restored and there were no 
land or sea communications. In spite of these obstacles, in- 
dividual immigrants and small groups succeeded in entering 
the country; the groups grew in size and eventually the road 
of aliyah lay open. The first group to enter Erez Israel in this 
manner was the “Bendin” group, consisting of six halutzim. 
They left Poland in the summer of 1918 and made their way 
through Odessa and Constantinople, finally reaching Jaffa on 
Dec. 5, 1918, after they had risked their lives in a daring and 
arduous trip. A second group left Radom in November 1918. 
Originally numbering 15 persons, they were joined en route 
by 90 halutzim. Their trip entered Zionist history as “The 105.” 
Without passports and visas they passed through Czechoslo- 
vakia, Austria, Serbia, Croatia, and Italy, and time and again 
they were arrested, imprisoned, and beaten. Finally they 
reached Naples, where, lacking entry visas, they were unable 
to board a ship for Palestine. It was only after great efforts were 
made in their behalf (in which the author Axel Munthe, then a 
resident of Capri, also took part) that London authorized the 
issue of visas. When they landed in Egypt, they were impris- 
oned by the British military authorities, who suspected them 
of being “Bolsheviks.” Finally, after six months of hardship, 
they reached Palestine. On their arrival by train from Egypt 
during Passover 1919, they were welcomed by almost the en- 
tire population of Tel Aviv. “The 105” had in fact inaugurated 
a new wave of immigration - the Third “Aliyah. 

The reports of the arrival of the “Bendin” and Radom 
groups gave new encouragement to the movement in Poland. 
Branches were organized and training programs instituted in 
hundreds of towns and cities. Training was divided into two 
parts: ideological training (Zionism and social sciences, his- 
tory and geography of Erez Israel, and Hebrew) and practi- 
cal training (vocational education, primarily in agriculture). 
Many halutzim were employed by Jewish and gentile landown- 
ers (especially in Galicia) as individuals or in groups; but in 
the main the training was conducted on farms established and 
maintained by He-Halutz. The largest and best known of the 
dozens of such farms were at Grochow (near Warsaw), Czesto- 
chowa, Grodno, Suwalki, and Bendzin. There were also train- 
ing facilities in quarries (the best known of them, in Klosow, 
Volhynia), sawmills, textile factories, etc. The expansion of the 
training program was followed by an increase in aliyah. 

In 1918 Russian halutzim on their way to Palestine began 
entering Poland illegally. At first they came in small groups, but 
in the period 1919-23 the flow took on considerable propor- 
tions. The halutzim came mostly from Podolia, the Ukraine, 
Volhynia, and Belorussia, and they converged on Vilna, Ba- 
ranovichi, Rovno, Pinsk, and Warsaw. In the initial phase the 
Polish authorities tolerated their illegal entry on the basis of 
documents furnished by the Palestine Office of the Zionist 
Movement and provided the halutzim with emigrants’ pass- 
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ports on the assumption that their stay in Poland would be 
short. When immigration to Palestine was stopped in 1921, 
however, the Polish authorities took severe measures against 
the halutzim, arresting and deporting them back to the Soviet 
border. It was only after the Zionist institutions had under- 
taken to speed up the departure of the halutzim for Erez Israel 
that the situation was alleviated. The Russian halutzim estab- 
lished an organization of Russian and Ukrainian halutzim in 
Poland, many of whom were placed in the Polish He-Halutz 
training farms, while others were in halutzim hostels and pri- 
vate employment. These refugees from Russia left an indelible 
imprint upon the Polish movement. Eventually the Russian 
halutzim were able to go to Palestine, and the last transport 
of 400 arrived in Jaffa on May 3, 1923. 

The Polish He-Halutz movement established within its 
ranks He-Halutz ha-Zair, which maintained close relations 
with various Zionist youth movements, such as Dror (Frei- 
heit), *Gordonia, *Ha-Shomer ha-Zair, etc. The Polish He- 
Halutz reached the height of its development during the 
Fourth and Fifth aliyot. In 1924, He-Halutz in Poland had a 
membership of 1,700; in 1925 — 4,600; 1930 — 11,600; 1933 — 
41,000. Members enrolled in the training program numbered 
712 in 1925, 2,450 in 1926, 2,230 in 1932, 4,450 in 1933, 7,915 in 
1935. The Polish movement also published a number of peri- 
odicals: He-Halutz, He-Atid, He-Halutz ha-Za’ir, etc. In 1934 
He-Halutz inaugurated the “illegal” *immigration movement 
by dispatching the boat Velos with halutzim from Poland and 
the Baltic states. In the late 1930s He-Halutz cooperated with 
the *Haganah in organizing the halutzim as “illegal” immi- 
grants, in their transportation to Palestine, and in the strug- 
gle for opening the gates of Palestine. During World War 11 
He-Halutz members were among the most active resistance 
fighters against the Nazis. 


Lithuania 

He-Halutz in Lithuania was established after World War 1 
and based itself initially upon cooperative societies (in car- 
pentry, tailoring, food processing, etc.). Due to lack of capital 
and experience, these cooperative societies did not last long, 
and they were replaced by agricultural training facilities. The 
main center of agricultural training was a farm run solely by 
He-Halutz known as Kibbush. Memel, the German port an- 
nexed by Lithuania, was also a center of He-Halutz activi- 
ties; it had an urban cooperative, the members of which were 
engaged in a variety of activities, including marine and port 
operations. Memel was also known in the movement for its 
outstanding He-Halutz House. Other urban He-Halutz co- 
operatives existed at Kaunas, Siauliai, Vilkaviskis, Poniviez, 
etc. The membership of He-Halutz in Lithuania ranged from 
1,000 to 1,500. 


Latvia 

In Latvia, the He-Halutz movement's main training farm was 
located at Altasmuza, near Riga. Originally the property of 
*OZE, it was transferred to He-Halutz and also served as a 
school, with the teachers receiving their salaries from the state. 
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Other cooperatives existed at Dvinsk, Tukum, and Libau. In 
the period 1920-21, 150 halutzim settled in Palestine and were 
followed by many more in the subsequent years. 


Romania 

He-Halutz came into existence in Romania in 1918, when 
Bessarabia, Bukovina, and Transylvania were incorporated 
into the country. It was started by halutzim who had fled from 
Russia and the Ukraine and had to spend periods of varying 
length in Romania before they were able to proceed to Erez 
Israel. These halutzim-in-transit established cooperatives of 
their own and also worked in the fields and forests. As a first 
step, the Romanian He-Halutz acquired two training farms: 
one was later sold and replaced by the Massadah farm near 
Beltsy, and the other was near Jassy. Other farms were estab- 
lished near Galati and Bucharest. The capital for the acquisi- 
tion of the farms and their maintenance was provided by a 
Friends of He-Halutz Society. Most Zionist youth movements 
(Ha-Shomer ha-Zair, Gordonia, Dror, *Ha-Noar ha-Ziyyoni, 
*Bnei Akiva, etc.) participated in the activities of He-Halutz. 
During the 1930s, when the antisemitic *Iron Guard rampaged 
the country, the He-Halutz movement grew at a rapid pace, 
assisted by emissaries from Palestine. An important role was 
played by the Romanian ports, mainly Constanta, which were 
used by olim from all over Europe on their way to Erez Israel. 
The passage of many thousands of halutzim through the coun- 
try served to accelerate the aliyah of Romanian halutzim as 
well. During the war the Romanian ports made history when 
no fewer then 40,000 “illegal” immigrants to Palestine, using 
dozens of boats, set out from them. Romanian halutzim func- 
tioning under Nazi rule as an underground organization ful- 
filled a vital task in organizing and safeguarding the “illegal” 
immigration, often at the risk of their lives. 


Central Europe 

Early manifestations of interest in haluziyyut among a part of 
the Jewish youth in Germany, Austria, and what was later to 
become Czechoslovakia came to the fore during World War 1. 
Officially, He-Halutz was established in Germany at the end of 
1918, and, as a first step, hundreds of halutzim (calling them- 
selves Praktikanten and organized in a Praktikantenbund) 
went out to work on farm estates in order to train for life in 
Erez Israel. This experiment, however, did not last long, and 
He-Halutz established a number of training farms of its own. 
The movement's farms were not successful either, and only 
one (“Ha-Mahpekhah’” - “the Revolution”) was able to main- 
tain itself for any period of time. The lack of Zionist educa- 
tion and of a sizable working class among Central European 
Jewry prevented the development of He-Halutz along East 
European lines. There were differences between the members 
of *Blau- Weiss and the halutzim who had not been affiliated 
with this youth movement; the former had their roots in the 
German youth movement (e.g., the Wandervogel), and the 
revolutionary spirit of He-Halutz in Eastern Europe was alien 
to them. This created difficulties in the merger of the two ele- 
ments in one organization, which was technically achieved by 
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the efforts of leaders on both sides. The differences between 
them, however, were never entirely overcome. Czechoslovakia 
was the country in which He-Halutz was the closest in spirit 
and methods to the movement in Lithuania and Poland. The 
movement in Western Europe developed along lines similar 
to Central Europe. 


United States 

The first He-Halutz organization in the U.S. was established in 
1905, at the same time that a similar organization was formed 
in Odessa (Crimea). Its founders were a group of Zionist 
youth, most of whom were Russian immigrants from ru- 
ral communities, who met in the Ha-Tehiyah offices in New 
York and formed He-Halutz to serve as the nucleus of a world 
movement to revive Jewish settlement in Erez Israel. Anchored 
in *Poalei Zion, the organization was led by Eliezer Joffe who 
wrote articles in several newspapers to enlist the participation 
of youth in settling in Palestine as pioneers. In 1906 Joffe pub- 
lished an article titled “The People’s Road to Its Land,’ in which 
he staked the rebirth of the Jewish people on the dedication of 
young pioneers. Meanwhile, in 1905, Halutzei Po'alei Zion was 
formed within Po’alei Zion, with branches in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Montreal, Baltimore, and elsewhere. In 1908 the New 
York He-Halutz group was absorbed into a new organization, 
Ha-Ikkar ha-Za’ir, whose program remained nearly identical 
with that of He-Halutz. During World War 1, the U.S. He- 
Halutz movement received a tremendous impetus from the 
presence of Ben-Gurion and Ben-Zvi, who tried to establish a 
He-Halutz organization in the U.S. with the help of the Povalei 
Zion party and published a Yiddish pamphlet, “Printsipen un 
Oyfgaben” (Sifriyyat He-Halutz, 1917). Several hundred Jew- 
ish youth responded to its call for pioneers to rebuild a Jewish 
homeland through practical settlement rather than political or 
other means. The original goal of the movement was to settle 
pioneers at the earliest opportunity. However, when immigra- 
tion to Palestine was restricted in 1926, the world He-Halutz 
movement began to focus its emphasis on hakhsharah (“prepa- 
ration” or “training”) for potential pioneer youth. 

Many Jewish youths were aroused by the Arab riots in 
Palestine and the subsequent British White Paper in 1929, and 
in 1932 the He-Halutz Organization of America was formed 
with headquarters in New York and 20 city and rural branches 
across the U.S. and in Canada. In 1933 He-Halutz rented its 
first hakhsharah farm, and it subsequently purchased farms 
at Creamridge, N.J. (1936); Heightstown, N.J. (1940); Pough- 
keepsie, N.Y.; Smithville, Ont.; and Colton, Calif. (1948) to 
train its members for agricultural work in Palestine. In 1935 
Young Po’alei Zion embarked on a training program within 
the He-Halutz framework, and in 1939 Ha-Shomer ha-Zair 
joined He-Halutz after nearly a decade of negotiations. By 
1940 the He-Halutz Organization of America included nearly 
all Zionist youth of the Labor and General Zionist wings. Af- 
ter the outbreak of World War 11, He-Halutz initiated indus- 
trial, aviation, nursing, and other technical training programs, 
while continuing its agricultural training. By 1948 He-Halutz 
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had grown from a few hundred members to 1,600, and since 
its inception several hundred members had emigrated to 
Erez Israel. When the hakhsharah farms were liquidated in 
the mid-1950s, the activities of He-Halutz were assumed by 
Ha-Shomer ha-Zair, which had always maintained a large 
degree of autonomy. Nominally, however, the He-Halutz Or- 
ganization of America still exists. The only American group 
to support He-Halutz financially was the American Fund for 
Palestinian Institutions. 


Summary 

When World War 11 broke out, He-Halutz had a membership 
of 100,000. In 1927, according to statistics published by the 
Histadrut, 43% of all workers in Erez Israel and 80% of the 
members of kibbutzim had been trained by He-Halutz before 
settling in Erez Israel. After the war, the world movement of 
He-Halutz ceased to exist, although the activities that it had 
conducted were renewed on a smaller scale in Europe, the 
United States, and other countries. Pioneering youth move- 
ments, like all Zionist youth movements, now conduct their 
work under the auspices of the Youth and He-Halutz Depart- 
ment of the World Zionist Organization. 
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[Israel Ritov / Yehuda Slutsky] 


HE-HALUTZ (Heb. “the Pioneer”), periodical of Jewish 
scholarship, edited by Joshua (Osias) Heschel *Schorr, which 
appeared in Lemberg, Breslau, Prague, Frankfurt on the Main, 
and Vienna from 1852 to 1889. Schorr, a second generation 
Galician maskil, devoted the periodical principally to incisive 
and radical criticism of the Talmud, attempting to prove bya 
series of studies that the talmudists had adapted Jewish tradi- 
tion to their time and that later generations were therefore also 
permitted to do the same. Accordingly, Schorr argued that the 
words of the talmudists need not be accepted as necessarily 
applicable to modern times. Such pointed and bold criticism 
had almost never before been voiced in the Hebrew language. 
For his radical stand and the wit of his expression, Schorr was 
called the “Voltaire of Galicia.” Publishing He-Halutz with his 
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own funds, Schorr, a man of wealth, could be independent. 
At first others who held similar views, such as Abraham *Gei- 
ger and Abraham *Krochmal, contributed to the periodical. 
Later, however, Schorr himself wrote all the material which 
included satires directed against the rabbis and topical articles, 
written in a critical, sarcastic vein, directed against the rab- 
binic-talmudic tradition. He-Halutz, in turn, was denounced 
by all those it criticized. But this only served to increase the 
wit and sharpness of Schorr’s writing. The scholarly research 
that appeared in He-Halutz had the effect of supporting radi- 
cal reform, although that was not the editor’s intention. He- 
Halutz greatly influenced M.L. Lilienblum and J.L. Gordon, 
the advocates of religious reform in Russia. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 896f.; Spice- 
handler, in: HUCA, 40-41 (1969-70), 503-22. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


HE-HAVER, Zionist student organization established in 1912. 
Its membership consisted mainly of Zionist students from 
Russia who were attending universities in Western Europe, 
and the organization engaged in Zionist propaganda and led 
the struggle against assimilationist Jewish students. In Rus- 
sia itself underground branches of He-Haver existed in vari- 
ous cities, and upper classmen of the high schools also par- 
ticipated in them. In April 1917, when He-Haver had a total 
of 100 branches, it held its first open conference in Petrograd, 
but after the October Revolution it had to revert to clandes- 
tine activity. The organization had its own organs: the Rus- 
sian-language Yevreyskiy student (“Jewish Student”) which 
appeared in Berlin from 1912 to 1914, in Petrograd from 1915 
to 1918, and in Moscow in 1922 and 1923; and the Hebrew- 
language He-Haver, of which two issues appeared in 1914. It 
sought to spread the knowledge of Hebrew, Jewish history, 
and of Erez Israel among its members. In March 1924 the or- 
ganization merged with the Zionist Students’ Organization in 
the Ukraine and Kadimah in Belorussia to form the United 
Federation of Zionist Youth in Russia (or EVOSM, the initials 
of its name in Russian). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Refaeli, Paamei ha-Ge'ullah (1951), 194-5, 
198-200; idem, Ba-Maavak li-Ge'ullah (1956), 25, 89-92, 142. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


HEICHELHEIM, FRITZ MORITZ (1901-1968), ancient 
history scholar. He taught at the university of his native Gies- 
sen in Germany from 1929, but was dismissed in 1933 during 
the Nazi purge. Heichelheim then became a research scholar 
at Cambridge, England (1933-42), and later lectured at Not- 
tingham (1942-48). From 1948 he taught Greek and Roman 
history at the University of Toronto. He was elected fellow of 
the Royal Society of Canada in 1966. 

Heichelheim produced over 600 publications in eco- 
nomic history, numismatics, archaeology, and papyrology. 
His major work is Wirtschaftsgeschichte des Altertums (2 vols., 
1938; translated and revised as An Ancient Economic History 
from the Palaeolithic Age, 3 vols., 1958-70). Other important 
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publications include Auswaertige Bevoelkerung im Ptolema- 
erreich (1925); Wirtschaftliche Schwankungen der Zeit von Ale- 
xander bis Augustus (1930); “Roman Syria” (in: T. Frank (ed.), 
An Economic Survey of Ancient Rome, 4 (1938), 121-257); The 
Adler Papyri (with E.N. Adler et al., 1939); Sylloge Nummorum 
Graecorum, vol. 4 (1940-65); and History of the Roman People, 
with C.A. Yeo (1962). Heichelheim also wrote extensively on 
classical Judaism. From 1951 he contributed a column, “Mind 
and Spade,” to the Jewish Standard of Toronto and Montreal. 
He was president of the Jewish Historical Society of Toronto 
(1951-53), trustee of the Liberal Jewish Congregation “Ha- 
bonim” (1956-61), and a member of the cultural commission 
of the Canadian Jewish Congress (1950-54). 

[Sydney Eisen] 


HEIDELBERG, city in Baden, Germany. Heidelberg is men- 
tioned in the will of Judah b. Samuel he-Hasid (d. 1217), but the 
reference may be a later addition. The first reliable evidence 
for the presence of Jews in the town dates from 1275. In the 
years thereafter numerous Jews lived in Heidelberg until the 
community was decimated during the *Black Death (1349). 
However, soon afterward the elector Rupert 1 admitted Jewish 
refugees from Worms and Speyer in the face of local opposi- 
tion, in return for a considerable payment. There is evidence 
that a well-organized community began functioning again, at 
the latest in 1357. Its development was halted abruptly, how- 
ever, through the expulsion by elector Rupert 11 in 1391 of all 
the Jews in his domain, including those of Heidelberg. Among 
the 12 families driven out of their homes was Israel of Heidel- 
berg, the copyist of the Darmstadt *Haggadah. Their houses, 
synagogue, bath, cemetery, and manuscripts were given to the 
university. From then till the mid-17" century only isolated 
settlements of individual Jews occurred. In 1660 the *Oppen- 
heimer family arrived; Joseph Suess Oppenheimer, the power- 
ful Court Jew, was born there in 1698. In 1700 11 Jewish fami- 
lies lived in Heidelberg, which was the seat of the chief rabbi of 
the Palatinate. Their number increased during the 18" century 
in spite of local opposition, and they were granted full civil lib- 
erty by the edict of 1808. They suffered during the Hep! Hep! 
riots of 1819 and during the revolution of 1848. The Reform 
movement had little success in introducing prayer in the ver- 
nacular into the Heidelberg synagogue. A Jewish elementary 
school was founded. Heidelberg University was among the 
first in Germany to accept Jews as students. At the end of the 
196 century and beginning of the 20", some illustrious Jews 
from Russia studied at the university including S. Tchernich- 
owsky and J. Klausner. Among its professors were H. Schapira 
and E. Taeubler. The university was also traditionally a center 
of strong antisemitic agitation, and after 1933 Jewish students 
and professors were harassed and driven away. 

In 1933 there were 1,100 Jews in the city (1.3% of the total 
population). The April 7 expulsion of Jews from the civil ser- 
vices resulted in the dismissal of 34 Jewish professors. By 1935 
there was only one “full” Jewish student at the University, the 
remaining “Jewish” students were of mixed ancestry. Fourteen 
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Polish Jews were expelled in October 1938. The synagogues 
were demolished on Nov. 10, 1938; its religious objects were 
confiscated and destroyed by university students. One hun- 
dred and fifty Jewish men were deported to Dachau, but later 
released. On Oct. 22, 1940, 339 Jews were transported to Gurs. 
One hundred Jews were saved from deportation by Protestant 
Evangelical Pastor Hermann Maas, who got them out of the 
country. He was subsequently recognized by Yad Vashem as 
a Righteous Gentile. From 1942 to 1945 a further 103 were de- 
ported, mainly to Theresienstadt. Eighteen returned after the 
war and joined the 50, of mixed marriages, who had outlived 
the war at Heidelberg. A new community came into being af- 
ter World War 11, numbering 139 persons in 1967. A new syn- 
agogue was consecrated in 1958. In 1979 the Central Council 
of Jews in Germany (Zentralrat der Juden in Deutschland) 
opened the Hochschule fuer Juedische Studien (University 
for Jewish Studies) in Heidelberg. From 2001 it offered a pro- 
gram for rabbinical training in cooperation with Orthodox, 
Conservative, and Liberal rabbinical seminaries in Jerusalem, 
New York, and London. In 1987 the Central Council of Jews 
in Germany established the Central Archives for research on 
the history of the Jews in Germany, which collects documents 
from Jewish communities, associations, organizations, and in- 
dividuals. The Jewish community numbered 188 in 1989 and 
550 in 2005. The membership increased due to the immigra- 
tion of Jews from the former Soviet Union. A new community 
center was opened in 1994. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Loewenstein, Geschichte der Juden in der 
Kurpfalz (1895); Germ Jud, 2 (1968), 344-5; M. Ludwig (ed.), Aus dem 
Tagebuch des Hans O.: Dokumente... ueber... den Untergang der Hei- 
delberger Juden (1965); PK Germanyah; Rieger, in: Beitraege zur Ge- 
schichte der deutschen Juden: Festschrift... Martin Philipsons (1916), 
178-83; F. Hundsnurscher and G. Taddey, Die juedischen Gemeinden 
in Baden (1968), 121-9 and index; M. Lowenthal, The Jews of Germany 
(1936), 231-3. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Giovannini and F. Moraw, 
Erinnertes Leben. Autobiographische Texte zur juedischen Geschichte 
Heidelbergs (1998); A. Cser et al., Geschichte der Juden in Heidelberg 
(1996; Buchreihe der Stadt Heidelberg, volume 6); N. Giovannini, J.- 
H. Bauer, and H.M. Mumm (eds.), Juedisches Leben in Heidelberg. 
Studien zu einer ununterbrochenen Geschichte (1992); A. Weckbecker, 
Die Judenverfolgung in Heidelberg 1933-1945 (1985; Motive - Texte - 
Materialien, volume 29); idem, “Die Judenverfolgung in Heidelberg 
1933-1945, in: J. Schadt and M. Caroli (eds.), Heidelberg unter dem 
Nationalsozialismus. Studien zu Verfolgung, Widerstand und Anpas- 
sung (1985), 399-467; idem, Gedenkbuch an die ehemaligen Heidel- 
berger Buerger juedischer Herkunft. Dokumentation ihrer Namen und 
Schicksale 1933-1945 (1983). 


[Zvi Avneri / Larissa Daemmig (2™ ed.)] 


HEIDELBERGER, MICHAEL (1888-1991), U.S. biochemist 
and immunologist. Born in New York, he completed his un- 
dergraduate and graduate education at Columbia University. 
After earning his Ph.D. in chemistry in 1911, he joined the fac- 
ulty of the Rockefeller Institute, where he worked from 1912 to 
1927. In 1928 he joined the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
of Columbia University, where he became first professor of im- 
munochemistry. After his retirement in 1955 he was visiting 
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professor at Rutgers University until 1964, and subsequently 
adjunct professor of pathology at New York University. Hei- 
delberger’s research dealt with immunological reactions and 
a wide range of subjects in bio- and organic chemistry. His 
publications included Advanced Laboratory Manual of Organic 
Chemistry (1923) and Lectures in Immunochemistry (1956). 
Heidelberger was president of the American Association of 
Immunologists and of the Harvey Society. Heidlelberger was 
also a strong supporter of human rights. He won numerous 
honors throughout his life, including two Lasker awards in 
1953 and 1978, for his work in the development of methods 
for the quantitative analysis of antibodies. 


{Samuel Aaron Miller / Bracha Rager (24 ed.)] 


HEIDENHAIN, RUDOLEF (1834-1897), German physiolo- 
gist. Heidenhain, who was born in Marienwerder, was a con- 
vert to Christianity. He was appointed professor of physiology 
and histology at Breslau University in 1859. Heidenhain was 
considered one of the greatest of 19**-century physiologists; 
he laid the foundations for the recognition of the secretory 
mechanism as a system of intercellular physical and chemical 
processes. He described the active role of the kidney cells in 
the secretion of urine and proved that secretions, especially 
saliva, are products of the glands. This conception was based 
on his description of the cell structure of the salivary, mam- 
mary, gastric, intestinal, pancreatic glands, and in particular, 
of the histological changes in the glands while functioning. 
For this, he perfected histological methods, including one for 
staining the kidney cells, by the injection of indigo-carmine 
into the bloodstream. He started research into the mechanism 
of muscle contraction from the point of view of energetics 
and metabolism, paving the path for muscular physiology in 
later generations. His books include Mechanische Leistung, 
Waermeentwicklung und Stoffumsatz bei der Muskeltaetigkeit 
(1864) and Physiologie der Absonderungsvorgaenge (1880). His 
son MARTIN (1864-1949) was professor of anatomy at Tue- 
bingen University and made important contributions to his- 
tology; he was one of the first cytologists. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bibliographisches Lexikon der hervorragen- 


den Aerzte, 3 (1931), S.V. 
[Joshua O. Leibowitz] 


HEIDENHEIM, WOLF (Benjamin Ze’ev; 1757-1832), He- 
brew grammarian, masoretic scholar, exegete, and commenta- 
tor on the liturgy. Born in Heidenheim, Germany, he studied 
with Rabbi Nathan Adler in Frankfurt. In 1788 he established 
himself in Offenbach, where he subsequently published Abra- 
ham ibn Ezra’s grammatical work Moznayim (1791), with com- 
mentary and notes and part of an edition of the Pentateuch 
(up to Gen. 43:16) with a carefully corrected text of the Tar- 
gum and several commentaries, together with explanations 
and a detailed commentary on Rashi by Heidenheim (Torat 
Elohim Meforash). He was obliged to abandon the project for 
financial reasons. 

In 1798 he received a license to establish a German and 
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Hebrew press in partnership with Baruch Baschwitz. In 1800 
Heidenheim began the publication of his most famous work, 
the nine-volume edition of the mahzor, Sefer Kerovot (Roedel- 
heim, 1800-02), which went through numerous printings. The 
work included the first pure German translation (in Hebrew 
characters) of the liturgical poems for the festivals (individual 
pieces were translated by his friends Wolf Breidenbach and 
Baer Bing), a Hebrew commentary and a literary historical 
introduction, and an alphabetical summary of the liturgical 
poets. Heidenheim devoted great care to typographical setup 
as well as to the restoration of the correct text of the prayers. 
With this objective, he drew on manuscripts and occasion- 
ally on old printed texts. The prominent rabbis of his time ap- 
proved of Heidenheim’s work and also contributed notes and 
comments to many piyyutim. Despite the haskamot of these 
rabbis prohibiting the reprinting of Heidenheim’s mahzor, 
many pirated editions appeared in the 19" century. 

His other works in the field of liturgy include a small 
edition of the daily prayers, Sefat Emet (Roedelheim, 1806), 
distinguished for its correctness and typographical beauty, 
which went through more than 150 printings; a larger prayer 
book, Safah Berurah (1825), with German translation in He- 
brew characters; the ritual for Passover eve (Roedelheim, 
1822-23); for Purim (1825); for the month of Av (1826); for the 
night of Shavuot and Hoshana Rabba (1830); and penitential 
prayers (Roedelheim, 1823). In the edition of the prayer book 
Siddur li-Venei Yisrael (1831), which presented his translation 
in German letters for the first time, Heidenheim made many 
concessions to efforts for reform in that he omitted individ- 
ual prayers and printed a preface by Michael D. Creizenach 
on the prayers. In Orthodox circles, Heidenheim was very 
much blamed for this, just as his approval of the innovations 
of the Kassel Consistory (in his foreword to Menachem Men- 
del Steinhardt’s Divrei Iggeret, Roedelheim, 1812) had shocked 
them. Heidenheim also made major contributions to the field 
of masoretic studies. He published the Mishpetei ha-Teamim 
(Roedelheim, 1808) on biblical accents; and an edition of the 
Pentateuch in four different forms, all containing material im- 
portant to the masoretic text and commentaries, as well as the 
editions of medieval masoretic texts. Works of later scholars 
heavily relied on Heidenheim’s materials, both printed and 
manuscripts. Many of Heidenheim’s works remained un- 
published and most of his manuscripts were acquired by the 
Bodleian Library in Oxford. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Rosenthaler, in: MGwJ, 49 (1905), 107-12; 
L. Lewin, Heidenheimiana (1924); S. Baer, in: ADB, $.V. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: IM. Levinger, “Die deutschen Gebetsbiicher und Chu- 
maschim: 150. Jahrzeitstag von Wolf Heidenheim,’ in: Udim, 11/12 
(1981/82), 69-82; M. Garel, “The Rediscovery of the Wolf Haggadah,” 


in: JJA, 2 (1974), 22-27. (Sefton D, ‘Temkin] 
erton UV. lemkin 


HEIDINGSFELD, town in Bavaria, Germany. The name of 
a Jewish woman who perished there during the *Rindfleisch 
persecutions (1298) is recorded, perhaps reflecting the exis- 
tence of a Jewish community at that time. In 1391 King Wenc- 
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eslaus canceled all debts to the Jews, thereby impoverishing 
the local community. The privilege of de non tolerandis Judaeis, 
granted to the town in 1423, was rescinded eight years later 
when the Jews were granted residence rights along with the 
civil and economic privileges enjoyed by their coreligionists 
in other German cities. In 1498 only seven families lived in 
the town, but the community grew in numbers and impor- 
tance in the following centuries. When in 1565 the Jews of the 
nearby bishopric of Wuerzburg were expelled, many settled in 
Heidingsfeld, which was excepted from the decree although it 
was then also under the jurisdiction of the bishop of Wuerz- 
burg. In 1652 there were 19 Jewish households in Heidingsfeld. 
A year later the community's pinkas (“minute-book”) was be- 
gun, a significant source for Jewish history in Germany from 
1653 to 1774, as well as an important source for the communi- 
ty’s continuing relationship with Erez Israel in that period. In 
1669 the second synagogue was built; a third, erected around 
1780, was renovated in 1929. A cemetery was consecrated only 
in 1810. In the early 17 century Heidingsfeld became the seat 
of the chief rabbinate for Lower Franconia. However, in 1813 
the office was discontinued and Abraham *Bing, then chief 
rabbi, obtained permission to move to Wuerzburg together 
with other Heidingsfeld Jews. The community declined from 
around 600 persons (20% of the total population) in 1805, 
the second largest community in Bavaria, to 150 (4%) in 1890. 
Anti-Jewish acts were a source of continuing concern in the 
early 19‘ century; riots took place in 1801, while during the 
*Hep! Hep! disturbances of 1819 homes were burned. In 1930 
the town and community were incorporated into Wuerzburg. 
The synagogue was burned down on Nov. 10, 1938, and the 
eight Jewish families molested; all left the town soon after. Af- 
ter World War 11, the U.S. occupation forces ordered the pop- 
ulation to renovate the desecrated Jewish cemetery. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Brilling, in: Yerushalayim (1953), 220-31; 
E. Toeplitz, in: Notizblatt der Gesellschaft zur Erforschung juedischer 
Kunstdenkmaeler, no. 16 (1926), 2-13; idem, in: Menorah, 3 (1925), 
203-6; A. Wolf, in: HUCA, 18 (1943/44), 247-78; Salfeld, Martyrol, 
233; L. Heffner, Die Juden in Franken (1855), 59-60; PK. 


HEIFETZ, JASCHA (1901-1987), U.S. violinist. Born in 
Vilna, Lithuania, Heifetz started playing at the age of three 
under his father’s tuition, and later studied at the Vilna music 
school. At seven he played the Mendelssohn violin concerto 
in public and at 10 entered the St. Petersburg Conservatory, 
where his teacher was Leopold *Auer. In 1912 he played with 
the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra under Nikisch. At the 
outbreak of the Russian Revolution, the family decided to 
emigrate and reached America via Siberia and Japan. Heifetz 
ultimately made his home in Beverly Hills, California. His 
playing early reached perfection, never relied on excessive 
display, and was marked by aristocratic restraint. It set a new 
style in violin mastery. He was acclaimed in the United States, 
toured abroad with triumphant success, and was received with 
enthusiasm in Russia in 1934. He appeared in Erez Israel in 
1925, and donated his fees for the promotion of music in Tel 
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Aviv. He first played with the Israel Philharmonic Orches- 
tra in 1950, and again in 1953, when his inclusion of a work 
by Richard Strauss (whose works were not played publicly 
in Israel because of his association with Nazism) in his pro- 
grams provoked a bodily attack on him by an extremist youth, 
in which Heifetz was slightly injured. In later years he lived 
in semi-retirement. He was also an accomplished pianist, and 
made many transcriptions for violin and piano. Composers 
dedicated violin concertos to him, among them Sir William 
Walton, Erich *Korngold, Louis *Gruenberg, Joseph *Achron, 
and Mario *Castelnuovo-Tedesco. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Holde, Jews in Music (1959), index. 
[Uri (Erich) Toeplitz] 


HEIJERMANS, HERMAN (1864-1924), Dutch playwright 
and novelist. Heijermans grew up in Rotterdam, the eldest son 
of a prominent journalist, and started writing after an unsuc- 
cessful time in the rag business. In 1893 he became a theater 
critic for the Amsterdam-based daily De Telegraaf, while ex- 
ploring the latest fashions in naturalism and symbolism in 
his plays and stories. After his dramatic encounter with the 
woman who would become his first wife, he intensified this 
exploration. He established a periodical called De Jonge Gids 
(1897-1903), largely filled by himself under a dozen pseud- 
onyms and in the most divergent styles, and turned the en- 
counter with his wife into the novel Kamertjeszonde (“Little 
Room Sins,’ 1898). He also turned to socialism, to which he 
would remain loyal for the rest of his life. 

Heijermans’ early works show both his interest in so- 
cial questions and his struggle with Jewish identity. His con- 
cern for the fate of Jewry first manifested itself in Ahasverus 
(1893), a play about a Russian pogrom. A Hebrew version of 
this drama, Ha-Noded ha-Nizhi, appeared in 1917. In two nov- 
els, Sabbath (1903) and Diamantstad (“Diamond City,” 1904), 
and in the play Ghetto (1898), Heijermans denounced the 
backwardness of traditional Jewry in the Amsterdam ghetto. 
A more compassionate attitude is apparent in the serials he 
published in newspapers under the pseudonym Samuel Falk- 
land between 1894 and 1915. These stories, more than 800, were 
collected in 18 volumes. 

After 1900 Heijermans slowly moved away from Jewish 
subject matter and concentrated on writing drama. Op hoop 
van zegen (“The Good Hope,’ 1900) movingly described the 
miseries of Dutch fishermen. Schakels (“Links,” 1903) offered 
an ironic portrayal of domestic strife. Other plays include Uit- 
komst (“Outlet? 1907), Eva Bonheur (1917), and the satirical 
De wijze kater (“The Wise Cat;’ 1918). 

Heijermans became the most important Dutch dramatist 
of his time, winning international acclaim. Op Hoop van Zegen 
was performed all over Europe. A Hebrew version, Dayyagim 
(1927), by Abraham *Shlonsky, was staged by the *Ohel com- 
pany. Heijermans cooperated with directors like Konstantin 
Stanislavski, Max Reinhardt, and Otto Brahm. But after 1910 
his international reputation faded and his national successes 
also decreased. In his last years he returned to the genre of the 
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novel. Droomkoninkje (“King of Dreams,” 192.4) and its sequel, 
Vuurvlindertje (“Firefly,” 1925) appeared posthumously. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.L. Flaxman, Herman Heijermans and His 


Dramas (1954); B. Hunningher, Toneel en werkelijkheid (1947); H. 
Goedkoop, Geluk. Het leven van Herman Heijermans (1996). 


[Hans Goedkoop (24 ed.)] 


HEILBORN, ERNST (1867-1942), German author and liter- 
ary historian. Born and educated in Berlin, Heilborn became 
the Berlin drama critic of the Frankfurter Zeitung in 1901. From 
1911 he edited Das literarische Echo, a fortnightly of international 
character which, in 1924, changed its name to Die Literatur. He 
wrote realistic short stories and novels mostly set in the middle- 
class society of Berlin. The best known of these were Die steile 
Stufe (1910) and Die kupferne Stadt (1918). In Zwischen zwei Rev- 
olutionen (2 vols., 1929), Heilborn dealt with the social and ar- 
tistic history of the German capital. The first volume, Der Geist 
der Schinkelzeit, surveyed the years from 1789 to 1848, while the 
second, Der Geist der Bismarckzeit, covered the period from 1848 
to 1918. Heilborn’s other works include Novalis der Romantiker 
(1901), Das Tier Jehovahs (1905), Josua Kersten (1908), and E.T.A. 
Hoffman: der Kuenstler und die Kunst (1926). He published a 
critical edition of the 18'-century German romantic poet No- 
valis’ works: Novalis: Schriften; Kritische Neuausgabe auf Grund 
des handschriftlichen Nachlasses (1901). In 1936 he was forbidden 
to continue to write. In 1937, after a trip to Palestine, he returned 
to Germany. In 1942 he attempted to flee to Switzerland but was 
arrested and died in Nazi “protective custody.” 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Wegener, Bibliographie Ernst Hei- 
Iborn, (1994); A. Hartmann, in: W. Killy (ed.), Literaturlexikon 5 


(1990), 121. 
[Rudolf Kayser / Konrad Feilchenfeldt (24 ed.)] 


HEILBRON, SIR IAN MORRIS (1886-1959), British organic 
chemist. Born in Glasgow, he joined the staff of the Royal 
Technical College there. In World War 1 he was assistant di- 
rector of supplies in Salonika. In 1920 he was appointed to the 
chair of organic chemistry at Liverpool University. In 1933 he 
became professor at Manchester University, and in 1937 pro- 
fessor of organic chemistry at Imperial College, London. In 
World War 11 he acted as scientific adviser to the Ministries 
of Supply and Production. In 1949 he resigned his chair to be- 
come the first director of the research association of the brew- 
ing industry. Heilbron’s original publications deal mainly with 
a broad range of natural product chemistry. He was a pioneer 
in the steroid field, cholesterol, ergosterol, fucosterol, and oth- 
ers. He elucidated the structure of Vitamin A, isolated vitamin 
A’ and worked on Vitamin p? and the synthesis of Vitamin 
A. He also worked on the chemistry of penicillin. His studies 
extended to polyenes and to acetylenic compounds and other 
fields of organic chemistry. With H.M. Bunbury he produced 
the monumental Dictionary of Organic Compounds. He was 
a Fellow of the Royal Society, a recipient of its Royal Medal, 
and president of the Chemical Society, 1948-50. 


[Samuel Aaron Miller] 
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HEILBRON, DAME ROSE (1914-2005), English lawyer. 
Born in Liverpool, Rose Heilbron was admitted to the bar 
in 1939 and rapidly established a reputation as a criminal ad- 
vocate of exceptional ability. In 1949, she was made a king’s 
counsel and in 1956 she was made recorder (chief criminal 
judge) of Burnley, the first woman to be appointed a recorder 
in Britain. Vice president of the British Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women, she was frequently cited as 
an example of the professional advance of women in a man’s 
world. From 1974 until her retirement in 1988 she served as a 
Judge of the High Court (Family Division), the second Brit- 
ish woman to be appointed to the High Court. She was cre- 
ated a dame in 1974. 

[Israel Finestein] 


HEILBRONN, city in Baden-Wuerttemberg, Germany. There 
apparently were Jews living in Heilbronn in the second half 
of the 11 century, as attested by an inscription found in an 
old synagogue mentioning Nathan ha-Parnas. By the end of 
the 13" century, their number must have been significant be- 
cause on Oct. 19, 1298, the followers of *Rindfleisch massacred 
143 Jews at Heilbronn. Jewish learning evidently flourished as 
the names of scholars and teachers are recorded among the 
martyrs. Jews had reestablished themselves in Heilbronn by 
1316. They possessed a synagogue and a cemetery, and lived 
on a Judengasse, where non-Jews also resided. During the 
*Black Death persecutions between February and April 1349 
the community was expelled and their property transferred 
to the city. Some returned in 1357 and in 1361 obtained royal 
protection. After 1411 King Sigismund granted the Jews of Hei- 
Ibronn protection of life and property, limited taxation, free- 
dom of movement, and judicial autonomy in Jewish lawsuits; 
a Jewish oath was to apply in cases tried before the city court. 
The Jews were expelled from Heilbronn three times during 
the 15" century, the last in 1490 when the synagogue and the 
cemetery were confiscated. 

Subsequently, until the 19" century, there was no orga- 
nized Jewish community in the city. Individual Jews were al- 
lowed into the city during the daytime on payment of a body- 
toll. Seven Jewish families settled in nearby Sontheim, where 
they built a synagogue in 1702. 

After the grant of civil emancipation to the Jews in 
Wuerttemberg by the edict of 1828 a number of Jews settled 
in Heilbronn and became citizens there. The Jewish lawyer, 
Moritz Kallmann, was active in the revolution of 1848 and 
became a city councilor. The community, established off- 
cially in 1851, numbered 65 persons in 1858, 137 in 1862, 994 
in 1885 (3.5% of the total population), 815 in 1900, and goo in 
1925 (2%). In Sontheim there were 88 Jews in 1822 (8.8%), 45 
in 1855, 72 in 1870, and 59 in 1880. The Heilbronn commu- 
nity was liberal in its religious affiliation. Jewish children at- 
tended the general schools and received additional religious 
education in schools sponsored by the community. A large 
synagogue was built in 1877. A separate Orthodox commu- 
nity was established in 1911. At Sontheim a Jewish old-age 
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home was established in 1907 and cared for 78 persons in 
1937. During the Weimar period antisemitism was at a low 
ebb. There was even an attempt on Hitler’s life in Heilbronn 
in 1926. 

After the Nazi rise to power in 1933 the 790 Jews then liv- 
ing at Heilbronn were subjected to restrictions and discrimi- 
nation, boycott of Jewish goods, vicious agitation in the press, 
and occasionally physical attacks. In 1936 the community 
was forced to establish its own elementary school. In Octo- 
ber 1938, all Jews of Polish citizenship were deported back to 
Poland. On Nov. 10-11, 1938, the synagogue was set on fire, 
the windows of Jewish stores were smashed, and Jewish homes 
destroyed. Many Jews from Heilbronn were sent to Dachau. 
In August 1939 the community was officially dissolved. By 
1941, around 600 Jews had emigrated. The others were de- 
ported to the East, along with 88 Heilbronn Jews who had 
found refuge in other localities. There were 10 Jews living in 
Heilbronn in 1967. In 2004 there were about 65 Jews living in 
Heilbronn who officially belong to the Jewish community of 
Wuerttemberg in Stuttgart. About 80% of them were immi- 
grants from the former Soviet Union who came to Germany 
after 1990. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Franke, Geschichte und Schicksal der Juden 
in Heilbronn (1963), incl. bibl.; P. Sauer, Die juedischen Gemeinden in 
Wuerttemberg und Hohenzollern (1966), 95-100; O. Mayer, Die Ge- 
schichte der Juden in Heilbronn (1927); Germ Jud, 2 (1968), 346-50. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Angerbauer, “Heilbronn,” in: W. Anger- 
bauer and H.G. Frank, Juedische Gemeinden in Kreis und Stadt Hei- 
lbronn. Geschichte, Schicksale, Dokumente (1986; Schriftenreihe des 
Landkreises Heilbronn, vol. 1), 81-101; H.G. Frank, “Und unser Glaube 
ist Sieg.” Die Judentaufe in Heilbronn - Wie aus dem Juden Hirsch anno 


1717 Georg Heinrich Siegfried wurde, 249-255. 
[Zeev Wilhem Falk] 


HEILBRONN, JACOB BEN ELHANAN (16" century), 
rabbi and mathematician. Born in Italy, Heilbronn studied in 
Prague and traveled through various German and Italian cit- 
ies, earning his livelihood from teaching. For some time he 
was employed as a tutor to the children of Nehemiah Luzzatto 
in Venice. He finally settled in Padua, where he was appointed 
rabbi. Many scholars of renown addressed their halakhic 
queries to him, including Samuel *Archivolti, Simone *Luz- 
zatto, Abraham Menahem *Porto, and Avigdor Cividal. Hei- 
Ibronn is the author of Seder Melihah in Judeo-German, on 
the precept of salting meat, based on Moses “Isserles’ Torat 
Hattat (Cracow, c. 1570), issued with a memorial address 
on the death of Avigdor Cividal (Venice, 1602); Shoshannat 
Yaakov (Venice, 1623), mathematical riddles and elemen- 
tary arithmetic, edited as a supplement to the Orhot Hayyim 
(Prague, 1521) of R. Eliezer ha-Gadol; Nahalat Yaakov (Padua, 
1623), responsa and halakhic novellae, dedicated to his bene- 
factor Simhah Luzzatto. In his approbation, R. Isaiah *Horow- 
itz praises Heilbronn for his erudition, as did others in their 
exchange of responsa with him. Other responsa of Heilbronn 
are included in the Mashbit Milhamot (Venice, 1606). He also 
translated into Italian Seder Mitzvot Nashim on women’s re- 
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ligious obligations by Benjamin *Slonik of Grodno (Venice, 
1606). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ghirondi-Neppi, 173; Fuenn, Keneset, 544. 
[Jacob Hirsch Haberman] 


HEILBRONN, JOSEPH BEN DAVID OF ESCHWEGE 
(d. 1771), masoretic scholar. He was a private tutor in Frankfurt 
and later moved to The Hague. He is the author of Mevin Hidot 
(Amsterdam, 1765), on the masorah. It contains a lengthy four- 
part prologue and is arranged according to the weekly por- 
tions of the Pentateuch. The book received the endorsements 
of the Ashkenazi and Sephardi chief rabbis of Amsterdam. In 
reply to an accusation by Asher Worms, author of Seyag la- 
Torah, that Heilbronn had either plagiarized his own work or 
was negligent in textual research, Heilbronn issued a pamphlet 
in defense of his position. Heilbronn also composed a prayer 
book on the liturgy of Simhat Torah (Amsterdam, 1769). He 
died in Amsterdam. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset, 491; S. Seeligman, Het gees- 
telijk leven der Hoogduitsche Joodsche Gemeente te’s Gravenhage 


(1914). 
[Marvin Tokayer] 


HEILBRUN, CAROLYN G. (1926-2003), U.S. academic, lit- 
erary critic, and feminist writer; president of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association (1984). Born in New Jersey, the only child of 
Archibald and Estelle Roemer Gold, Heilbrun moved to New 
York City with her family in 1932 and lived there for the rest of 
her life. Privately schooled in childhood, she received her B.A. 
from Wellesley College in 1947. She married James Heilbrun in 
1945, during her sophomore year. The couple had three chil- 
dren, born while Carolyn worked toward a Ph.D. in English 
at Columbia University. Heilbrun taught briefly at Brooklyn 
College, then at the Columbia School of General Studies, mov- 
ing eventually onto the Graduate Faculty where she taught as 
a full professor until her resignation in 1992. 

While still at Wellesley, Heilbrun published a prize- 
winning short story in the Atlantic Monthly that opened the 
vexed question of her sense of herself as a Jew. As a result of 
her parents’ rejection of their Jewish identity, Heilbrun had 
grown up without any attachment to the Jewish community 
or knowledge of its heritage, observances, and beliefs. She was 
entirely unaware of the antisemitism endemic at Wellesley in 
the postwar period until she began to question, years later, 
her college's indifference to her achievements. In Reinventing 
Womanhood (1979) she wrote of her realization that “Welles- 
ley had ignored me because I was a Jew.’ Eventually she would 
turn this new sense of herself toward the development of her 
feminism: “To be a feminist; she said, “one had to have had 
the experience of being an outsider.” 

Between 1961 and 2002, Heilbrun published nine works 
of non-fiction crucial to the development of feminist thought, 
including Toward A Recognition Of Androgyny (1973); Rein- 
venting Womanhood (1979); Writing A Woman's Life (1988); 
Hamlet's Mother And Other Women (1990); The Education Of 
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A Woman: ‘The Life Of Gloria Steinem (1995); The Last Gift Of 
Time (1997); and Womens Lives: The View From The Thresh- 
old (1999). In these works she taught women to recognize the 
possibilities latent in androgyny, to reinvent themselves as 
women, to appreciate the distinctive shape of women’s lives, 
to seize control of the boundaries of life, and to reconsider the 
ambivalent power of male mentors on women’s lives (When 
Men Were the Only Models We Had (2002)). 

Heilbrun also published more than a dozen popular nov- 
els under the pseudonym “Amanda Cross,” in which a beauti- 
ful academic, a Protestant detective named Kate Fansler, daz- 
zles the world by solving its mysteries. These include In the 
Last Analysis (1964); The James Joyce Murder (1967); Death in 
a Tenured Position (1981); and An Imperfect Spy (1995). 

Although the tensions for women within academic life 
were always comfortably resolved for Kate Fansler, her fic- 
tional alter ego, Heilbrun left Columbia in bitterness in 1992, 
over a fight to tenure several women in her department. She 
committed suicide at 77, in 2003. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Kress, Carolyn G. Heilbrun: Feminism in 


A Tenured Position (1997). 
[Janet Burstein (2™ ed.)] 


HEILBUT, ELEAZAR LAZI BEN JOSEPH BEN LAZI 
(1740-1814), rabbi and author. Heilbut was born in Berlin. 
He was first a dayyan in Posen and then succeeded Raphael 
b. Jekuthiel Susskind *Kohen as rabbi of the combined com- 
munity of Hamburg, Altona, and Wandsbeck. He was the 
teacher of the literary historian and bibliographer, Heimann 
Joseph *Michael, who married his daughter. Heilbut com- 
piled a work on the Shulhan Arukh Hoshen Mishpat, the first 
part of which was published by his son Moses under the title 
Mishnah de-Rabbi Eliezer ve-hu Dammesek Eliezer (Altona 
1815). He wrote a polemic against the Mizpeh Yokteel of Saul 
*Berlin which was published without a title or the name of 
the author (ibid., 1789). A large number of his works remain 
in manuscript. They include a work on the Shulhan Arukh 
Even ha-Ezer, the manuscript of which was stolen from him; 
novellae and glosses to the Talmud, as well as commentaries 
on the minor tractates of the Talmud; an exegetical homileti- 
cal work on the Pentateuch with expositions of Rashi’s com- 
mentary; and an alphabetical composition of all the rules of 
blessings with sources. His glosses to Joseph b. Wolf Heilbut'’s 
homiletical commentary to the Pentateuch, Beitah Yosef, are 
still extant (Neubauer, Cat. no. 1387/2). 


[Samuel Abba Horodezky] 


HEILMANN, YITZHAK (1906-1997), hazzan and choir- 
master. Heilmann, was born in Lvov to a family of Belzer 
hasidim. He sang in the temple choir in Lvov with Cantor 
Yehoshua Moshe Saitz. Afterwards he was appointed assis- 
tant to the choir conductor Yisrael Faiwishis, with whom he 
learned to read and play music. When Faiwishis moved to 
Lodz, Heilmann was appointed choir conductor at the Lvov 
and the Gilead Synagogue. He was conductor of the Polish 
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military orchestra and teacher at the Lvov Conservatory. In 
1935 he moved to Belgium where he conducted the choir at 
the Central Synagogue of the Shomre Hadass community in 
Antwerp. He performed with his choir on the Belgian radio. 
During World War 11 he was in a refugee camp in Switzerland. 
He immigrated to Israel in 1949, and from 1950 was choir con- 
ductor in the Central Synagogue of Haifa for over 45 years. The 
choir was famous for the old Warsaw-style approach to choral 
music and performed frequently on Kol Israel. At first it was 
mixed (boys and men) but in the later years it was an adult 
male choir. He trained many cantors from among the choris- 
ters, including David *Ullmann, Moshe *Shavit, Mordekhai 
Ronen, Dov Keren, and Nahum Malik, and composed hun- 
dreds of melodies for sections of the prayer service. In 1997, 
under the auspices of the Toronto Council of hazzanim, a 
three-volume set of Heilmann’s compositions were published 
under the title Shirat Itzhak. 


[Akiva Zimmerman / Raymond Goldstein (2"¢ ed.)] 


HEILPERIN, FALK (1876-1945), educator and Yiddish 
writer. Born in Nieswiez, Belorussia, Heilperin began his 
teaching career in Minsk in 1904. He first rose to prominence 
during World War 1 as director of a Yiddish secular school for 
refugee children. In 1916 he helped to organize a Jewish teach- 
ers conference at Tambov, which proclaimed Yiddish as the 
basic language of the Jewish child at the elementary school 
level, but which also recommended Hebrew as a prescribed 
language. The Zionists attacked him violently for giving pri- 
ority to Yiddish, the struggle between the Hebraists and Yid- 
dishists reaching a climax at the first all-Russian conference of 
Jewish teachers, convoked in St. Petersburg during June 1917. 
There Heilperin appeared as the spokesman of secular Yid- 
dish schools, maintaining that the mother tongue of the chil- 
dren should be the natural, normal language of instruction, 
that the government should be urged to provide compulsory 
elementary education for all children, and that Hebrew should 
be included in the curriculum for all Jewish classes. In 1918 
he served as educational adviser to the Jewish ministry of the 
short-lived government of the Ukraine. In 1921 he joined the 
Jewish Teachers’ Seminary in Vilna as a teacher of Hebrew and 
Yiddish and was active in yrvo during its early Vilna period. 
From 1900 onwards he published his writings in Hebrew and 
Russian and from 1906 also in Yiddish. He prepared readers, 
story books, and educational texts in both Hebrew and Yid- 
dish, as well as simplified translations of world literature into 
Hebrew. He edited the first Yiddish magazine for children, 
Grininke Beymelekh (“Green Trees”) and founded a publish- 
ing house for children’s literature in Jekaterinoslaw. He trans- 
lated the fairy tales of Andersen and the Grimm brothers into 
Yiddish as well as novels by Disraeli, Hamsun, Gogol, Twain, 
Chekhov, Schiller, and Tolstoy. With Max *Weinreich he pub- 
lished a widely used Yiddish grammar (1928), joined the liter- 
ary circle of “Yung Vilne,’ and published several volumes of 
short stories and plays: Ertseylungen (“Tales,’ 1910), Yidishe 
Mayses (“Jewish Tales,” 1917), Oyfn Shvel (“On the Thresh- 
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old,” 1918), Mayses fun Fartsaytn (“Ancient Tales,” 1929), Fun 
Opgruntn (“From the Abyss,” 1930). In 1938 he settled in Pal- 
estine, where the Ohel Theater produced a Hebrew version of 
his drama “Hordos” (“Herod,’ in: Fun Opgruntn). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 1 (1926), 829-32; M. 
Ravitch, Mayn Leksikon (1945); LNYL, 3 (1960), 128-31; Kressel, Lek- 
sikon, 1 (1965), 615-6. 
[Sol Liptzin / Tamar Lewinsky (2nd ed.)] 


HEILPERIN, MICHAEL ANGELO (1909-_), Swiss econo- 
mist. Heilperin was born in Warsaw and educated in Geneva 
where he settled. He was appointed professor at the Graduate 
Institute of International Studies in Geneva. His main fields 
were money, banking, and international economics and he 
became prominent through his analysis of international mon- 
etary crises. His publications include Trade of Nations (1947, 
1952”); Studies in Economic Nationalism (1960); and Gold and 


Monetary Order (1962). 
[Joachim O. Ronall] 


HEILPERN (Raphael), YOM TOV LIPMAN BEN ISRAEL 
(1816-1879), rabbi and author. Heilpern was born in Rozan 
where his father was rabbi, and was appointed rabbi of Krewo 
in 1836. He later served in Kieidany, Ciechanowiec, Mezhirech, 
and finally in Bialystok (1859), where he died. His collection of 
responsa, Oneg Yom Tov (2 parts, 1880), was highly regarded 
in rabbinical circles. He also wrote a homiletical work under 
the same title (1906). Heilpern played an active role in com- 
munal affairs. Because of his opposition to certain communal 
notables who discriminated against the children of the poor in 
favor of the rich with regard to the selection for military ser- 
vice, he was accused of disloyalty to the Russian government, 
tried, and sentenced to several months of imprisonment. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: 1.T. Eisenstadt and S. Wiener (eds.), Daat Ke- 
doshim, 1 (1897), 29 (first pagination); Yahadut Lita, 3 (1967), 44. 


[Samuel Abba Horodezky] 


HEILPRIN, U.S. family in 19 and early 20" centuries. 
MICHAEL HEILPRIN (1823-1888), who was born in Piotrkow, 
Poland, was a linguist, scholar, encyclopedist, and author. In 
1842 Heilprin and his family went to Hungary, where he joined 
the Hungarian liberal movement soon after his arrival, and be- 
came well known as a writer and revolutionary poet during the 
Revolution of 1848. After the suppression of the uprising, Hei- 
Iprin went into hiding and then fled to Paris for some months. 
He emigrated to the U.S. in 1856 and taught in Hebrew Educa- 
tion Society schools in Philadelphia until 1858, when he moved 
to Brooklyn to become an editor and contributor to Appleton’s 
New American Cyclopaedia (1858-63). He later worked as an 
associate editor on the revised work (1872-76). He also wrote 
for the New York Tribune and contributed articles to E.L. 
Godkin’s Nation from 1865 until his death, and was considered 
one of the foremost writers in the U.S. on European literature 
and politics. In the 1880s Heilprin was active in the work of 
the Emigrant Aid Society and advocated the establishment of 
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colonies for Russo-Jewish refugees in Oregon, the Dakotas, 
and New Jersey (see ‘Am Olam). He wrote the two-volume 
Historical Poetry of the Ancient Hebrews (1879-80), of which 
a third volume was begun, but not completed. 

Heilprin’s elder son, ANGELO HEILPRIN (1853-1907), was 
a geologist, explorer, and author. He made several trips of ex- 
ploration including one to the erupting volcano Mt. Pelée. He 
also went to the Arctic on a mission to bring relief to Peary 
(1892). His younger son, LOUIS HEILPRIN (1856-1912), who 
was born in Miskolc, Hungary, was an encyclopedist, too. He 
assisted his father in the revision of the American Cyclopae- 
dia (1872-76), wrote the Historical Reference Book (1884), was 
an editor of Nelson’s Encyclopaedia, an associate editor of the 
New International Encyclopaedia, and co-edited Lippincott’s 
New Gazetteer (1905) with Angelo Heilprin. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Pollak, Michael Heilprin and his Sons 
(1912). 


HEILPRIN, JEHIEL BEN SOLOMON (1660-1746), Lithu- 
anian talmudic scholar and historian. Heilprin, the son of the 
rabbi of Sokolov, studied Kabbalah and, according to legend, 
performed miracles. He served as rabbi first in Glussk (Bo- 
bruisk district), where his compilation of rules and regulations 
for the hevra kaddisha were preserved in his own manuscript 
for several generations. In 1711 he was appointed head of the 
yeshivah in Minsk. His method of teaching the Talmud, con- 
trary to pilpul, caused friction between him and Aryeh Leib 
b. Asher *Gunzberg, who was also a rosh yeshivah in Minsk. 
Aryeh Leib later left Minsk, and Heilprin was able to con- 
tinue in his own yeshivah, unhampered, and with the affec- 
tion of his pupils. 

Heilprin became famous mainly for his historical-chron- 
ological book Seder ha-Dorot (Karlsruhe, 1769), which is di- 
vided into three parts: (a) chronology of events and person- 
ages dated from the Creation to 1696; (b) the biographies 
and chronologies of the tannaim and amoraim in alphabeti- 
cal order; (c) the names of Hebrew authors and books, listed 
alphabetically, up to Heilprin’s period. In the first part of this 
work he made use of stories from the *Sefer ha- Yashar and the 
earlier chronological books, including Zemah David by David 
*Gans, Sefer Yuhasin by Abraham Zacuto, and Shalsft ha-Kab- 
balah by Gedaliah ibn Yahya. In the third part he used Siftei 
Yeshenim by Shabbetai Bass; Heilprin copied the list of books 
from this work with all its errors. The second part, devoted 
to the history of the tannaim and amoraim, is of utmost im- 
portance. Although Heilprin followed Sefer Yuhasin in com- 
piling the list of individuals, the history he wrote was the first 
modern-type biography of the tannaim and amoraim, being 
based on original research of the talmudic sources. In the in- 
troduction to his book Heilprin discussed the importance of 
the history of the tannaim to halakhic decisions. 

Seder ha-Dorot was published a second time (Lemberg, 
1858) with comments by Joseph Saul Nathanson, the rabbi of 
Lemberg. An improved edition of the book with a preface was 
later published by Naphtali Maskil le-Eitan (Maskileison; War- 
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saw, 1878). Heilprin also published annotations to the Baby- 
lonian Talmud (Vilna, 1880); Erkhei Kinnuyim (Dyhernfurth, 
1806), a work similar to a concordance, listing the nouns and 
verbs in the Bible and Talmud: a new edition entitled Kav Sha- 
lom with notes and comments (letters (A-H) was published 
by S.Z. Adler (Satu Mare, 1939). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Maskileison, in: Heilprin, Dorot (18827, 
repr. 1956), preface; B.Z. Eisenstadt, Rabbanei Minsk va-Hakhameha 
(1898), 14-16; B.Z. Katz, Rabbanut, Hasidut ve-Haskalah (1957), 141. 


[Zvi Meir Rabinowitz] 


HEILPRIN, PHINEHAS MENAHEM (1801-1863), Hebrew 
scholar and anti-Reform polemicist. Born in Lublin, Poland, 
he moved to Hungary in 1842 and, in 1859, emigrated to the 
US. Heilprin was opposed to reforms in Judaism and the mod- 
eration of his critical views on talmudic literature stemmed 
from a loyalty to Jewish tradition. In 1845 he wrote a sharp 
polemical work, Teshuvot be-Anshei Aven (signed S.M.N., the 
last letters of his names), directed against Samuel *Holdheim 
and his school, in which he expressed the view that Jews have 
a right to exist as a nation, and not merely as a religious com- 
munity. Heilprin’s second work Even Bohan (1846), signed 
“Peli; contains a penetrating criticism of Abraham *Geiger’s 
Melo Hofnayim, and a critical edition of Profiat *Duran’s Al 
Tehi ka-Avotekha. An article on methods of talmudic textual 
criticism, “Kevod Hakhamim Yinhalu, was published posthu- 
mously in Bikkurim (vol. 2, 1865). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Pollak, Michael Heilprin and his Sons 
(1912); A. Ginzig, in: Ozar ha-Sifrut, 3 (1889-90), 11-12 (fourth pa- 


gin.). 
[Gedalyah Elkoshi] 


HEILPRIN, SAMUEL HELMANN BEN ISRAEL (1675- 
1765), rabbi of Bohemia. Heilprin was born in Krotoszyn, 
and studied under Abraham b. Saul *Broda of Prague. He was 
rabbi of Kremsier (Kromeriz) in Moravia from 1720 to 1726 
and from 1726 to 1751 of Mannheim, where he devoted himself 
particularly to strengthening the education system and estab- 
lished a yeshivah. In 1751 he succeeded Jonathan *Eybeschuetz 
as rabbi of Metz, remaining there for the rest of his life. While 
rabbi of Kremsier he was a firm opponent of Shabbateanism, 
and when in Mannheim he began to take an active part in 
the controversy against Eybeschuetz. He intensified his battle 
against him when in Metz as a result of the discovery of five 
amulets written by Eybeschuetz which increased his suspicion 
that Eybeschuetz did indeed belong to the Shabbatean sect. 
In 1752 Heilprin, together with the rabbis of Frankfurt, Am- 
sterdam, and Hanover, excommunicated Eybeschuetz. Only 
a few of Heilprin’s glosses to the Talmud have been published. 
These are to be found in the Kol Yehudah (Amsterdam, 1729) 
of Judah b. Hanina Selig of Glogau (5a, 15¢, 52d) and there is a 
responsum by him in Shav Yaakov of Jacob b. Benjamin Katz 
of Prague (pt. 2 (Frankfurt, 1742), no. 20). The eulogy on him 
delivered by Ezekiel *Landau, author of the Noda bi-Yhudah, 
is published in Landau’s Ahavat Ziyyon (vol. 1 (Prague, 1827), 
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sermon 6). His son, URI SHRAGA PHOEBUS, who died while 
on a visit to his father’s grave in Metz in 1770, served as rabbi 
of the towns of Hanau, Lissa, and Bonn. 

BIBLIOGRAPHYy: Cahen, in: REJ, 12 (1886), 289-94; I.T. Eisen- 
stadt and S. Wiener, Daat Kedoshim (1898), 59f.; D. Kahana, Toledot 
ha-Mekubbalim, ha-Shabbeta’im, ve-ha-Hasidim, 2 (1914), 30-34; L. 
Lewin, Geschichte der Juden in Lissa (1904), 190-2; L. Loewenstein, 
Geschichte der Juden in der Kurpfalz (1895), 198-201; N. Netter, Vingt 
siécles d’histoire d'une communauté juive (1938), 113-5, 132-231. 


[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


HEILPRUN, ELIEZER LEIZER BEN MORDECAI (1648- 
1700), Galician rabbi. Heilprun was born in Jaroslaw (Galicia), 
and studied in Pinczow at the yeshivah of Saul Katzenellen- 
bogen, father of his son-in-law, Moses Katzenellenbogen. His 
dialectical ability gained him the sobriquet of “R. Leizer Harif” 
(“the sharp-witted”). He served as rabbi of Mezhirech and of 
Tomaszow, and in 1700 moved to Fuerth where he died. He 
left in manuscript glosses to the Talmud, sermons, responsa, 
rulings, and hadranim on tractates of the Talmud entitled 
Siah ha-Seudah (“Conversations at Meals”), the hadran be- 
ing delivered at a festive banquet held on the completion of 
the study of a tractate. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brann, in: Gedenkbuch... D. Kaufmann 
(1900), 397f., 408; I.T. Eisenstein and S. Wiener (eds.), Daat Kedoshim 
(1897-98), 63; Loewenstein, in: JJLG, 6 (1908), 172f.; Michael, Or, no. 
446; Neubauer, Cat, nos. 469, 470, 523, 960, 1019. 

[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


HEIMANN, MORITZ (1868-1925), German author and es- 
sayist. Heimann was born into an Orthodox family in Werder. 
He received his Jewish education at home since his was the 
only Jewish family in the village. Despite Heimann’s devotion 
to German culture and language, he appreciated Zionist and 
national Jewish thought. In his essay Zionismus und Politik 
(1917), written under the impression of World War 1, he de- 
scribed the Jewish longing for a homeland as mainly a politi- 
cal issue, which should find its pragmatic solution apart from 
religious visions. 

Heimann worked as the chief literary adviser to the Ber- 
lin publishing house of S. *Fischer between the years 1895 and 
1923. There he had a profound influence on German literature 
during the first quarter of the 20 century. In those years he 
discovered and encouraged many talented young writers. 
His aphorisms, short stories, and psychological novellas were 
collected and edited by Oskar Loerke as Prosaische Schriften 
(5 vols., 1918-26). Of Heimann’s plays, only Armand Carrel 
(1920) was moderately successful. Heimann’s poems on Jew- 
ish themes include “Der Rabbi und der Fluss,’ a reworking 
of the talmudic legend about R. Phinehas ben Jair (Hul. 7a). 
His essays include an appreciation of his friend M.J. *Berdyc- 
zewski and a defense of the right of a Jew, Walter *Rathenau, 
to become a German cabinet minister. Heimann’s drama Das 
Weib des Akiba (1922) idealized Jewish womanhood, personi- 
fied in the wife of the heroic sage R. *Akiva, and was largely 
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based on talmudic sources. Two posthumous volumes were 
Die Spindel (ed. I. Bin Gorion, 1937) and Die Wahrheit liegt 
nicht in der Mitte (1966), a collection of essays edited by Hei- 
manns biographer, Wilhelm Lehmann. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bab, in: G. Krojanker (ed.), Juden in der 
deutschen Literatur (1922), 260-392; W. Lehmann, Moritz Heimann, 
eine Einfuehrung in sein Werk (1960). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. 
Rodewald, in: Juedische Intellektuelle und die Philologien in Deutsch- 
land, 1871-1933 (2001), 41-51. 


[Sol Liptzin / Noam Zadoff and Mirjam Triend] (24 ed.)] 


HEIMWERR (Ger. “home defense”), a paramilitary organi- 
zation, closely connected with the *Christian Social Party in 
Austria. Founded in 1919 on a stridently anti-Marxist platform, 
its energies were directed mainly against its social democratic 
counterpart, the *Schutzbund. For this reason it enjoyed the 
support of such baptized Jews as Rudolf von Sieghardt, the 
governor of the national bank, and the arms manufacturer 
Fritz Mandel. There was even a Jewish unit in the late 1920s. In 
December 1929 Jewish group leaders declared that they could 
no longer participate because of growing antisemitism which 
the organization identified with anti-Marxism. In the Korneu- 
burger Program (1930) the organization proclaimed its affili- 
ation to fascism against democracy and parliamentarianism. 
The Heimwehr became the decisive factor in Austrian politics 
after the outlawing of the Social Democratic Party (1934). After 
the collapse of the “Pfrimer coup” in 1931 the Styrian branch 
of the Heimwehr formed a common front with the National 
Socialists against the Jews. The Heimwehr was responsible for 
many of the anti-Jewish riots of the period. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Diamant, Austrian Catholics and the First 
Republic (1960), index; P.G.J. Pulzer, in: J. Fraenkel (ed.), The Jews of 
Austria (1967), 439-42; L. Jedlicka, in: Journal of Contemporary His- 
tory, 1 (1966), 127-44. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C.E. Edmondson, 
The Heimwehr and Austrian Politics (1978); G.R. Bell, The Austrian 
Heimwehr and the Diplomacy of Reaction in Central Euorpe 1930-1934 
(1996); W. Wiltschegg, Die Heimwehr - Eine unwiderstehliche Volks- 
bewegung? (1985); W. Chraska, Die Heimwehr und die Erste Republik 


Osterreich (1981). 
[Meir Lamed / Bjoern Siegel (2"¢ ed.)] 


HEINE, HEINRICH (originally Hayyim or Harry; 1797- 
1856), German poet and writer. Though a celebrated roman- 
tic poet and a political writer, whose works provoked pas- 
sionate discussion, Heine produced some of the greatest 
Jewish verse outside Hebrew or Yiddish. Heine’s way of think- 
ing was shaped by the contradictions between his Jewish 
origin and the intellectual tradition of the enlightenment and 
is characterized by a specific Jewish perspective on the sig- 
nificance and tradition of Scripture. During his early years 
his birthplace, Duesseldorf, was part of the Napoleonic Em- 
pire (1806-14). The rights of citizenship and equality be- 
fore the law that the Jews enjoyed under French rule later 
found expression in works idealizing Napoleon and the 
achievements of the French Revolution. Although Heine, 
in childhood and later in his life, was spared the experience 
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of direct persecution, he remained aware of the stigma of 
Jewishness. The disappointments that affected German liber- 
alism and Rhenish Jewry after Napoleon's overthrow partly 
account for the conflicts and paradoxes that mark Heine's 
career. 


The German Years (1797-1831) 

Heine's ancestors on his father’s side, long settled in northern 
Germany, included prosperous merchants and bankers. His 
mother came from a respected family of bankers and schol- 
ars who had lived in Duesseldorf since the mid-17" century. 
Heine’s father, Samson Heine, was raised traditionally, but his 
family life was dominated by the secularized Judaism of his 
wife, Betty Heine (née Peira van Geldern). Heine received a 
religious education from a private Jewish school and after at- 
tending the regular school (1803-7), he was sent to the first 
Duesseldorf lycée. The founding principal of this institution, 
which had been established by the French government, Ae- 
gidius Jakob Schallmeyer, was an exponent of the late en- 
lightenment in the Rhineland. In his early years Heine ex- 
perienced the benefits of the assimilated status of the Jews 
under the French government. Although he was impressed 
and stimulated by what he heard about the Jewish tradition 
by his mother’s late uncle, the traveler and adventurer Simon 
van *Geldern, who had visited the Holy Land, his knowledge 
of Judaism was fragmentary and superimposed on the ideas of 
the Enlightenment. In 1815 he left school and was sent first to 
Frankfurt and then later to Hamburg for training in business. 
In Hamburg he made further acquaintance with his father’s 
family. His uncle Salomon *Heine was one of the wealthiest 
bankers in northern Germany. Some of Heine’s early poems 
were inspired by a frustrated passion for Salomon’s daughter 
Amalie. Some years later when he fell in love with her sister 
Therese, Salomon Heine again thwarted his nephew’s aspira- 
tions. In 1818, after two years in his uncle’s business, Harry 
Heine & Co was established as a branch of his father’s Dues- 
seldorf company. The business failed one year later, when his 
father went into bankruptcy because of the illness that eventu- 
ally caused his death in 1828. Salomon Heine felt responsible 
for his nephew’s further development and paid for his studies 
at the universities of Bonn, Berlin, and Goettingen (1819-25). 
In one way or another he helped him remain financially sol- 
vent for many years. In Berlin Heine became a disciple of the 
philosopher G.WE. *Hegel, met some of the leading German 
writers and philosophers at the salons of Rahel (Levin) *Varn- 
hagen von Ense and Elise von Hohenhausen, and published 
a well-received first verse collection, Gedichte (1822). He also 
joined the reformist *Verein fuer Cultur und Wissenschaft der 
Juden, becoming its secretary in 1822 and enjoying the friend- 
ship of such cultured German Jews as Eduard *Gans, Moses 
*Moser, Leopold *Zunz, Immanuel *Wohlwill, and Ludwig 
*Markus. The wider Jewish knowledge that Heine gained in 
their company was later reflected in works like the fragmen- 
tary Der Rabbi von Bacharach (1840), which he began in 1824. 
Berlin Jewry’s indifference to the cultural aims and activities 
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of the Verein led to its collapse, and Heine was incensed and 
disillusioned by the subsequent apostasy of some of the lead- 
ing members. After abandoning plans for a journalistic ca- 
reer in Paris, he finally surrendered to the pressure of his en- 
vironment. He was baptized as a Lutheran in 1825, adopting 
the Christian name of Johann Christian Heinrich. Heine soon 
became ashamed of his conversion, which was solely intended 
to facilitate the gaining of his doctorate of law at Goettingen 
and the pursuit of his career as a civil servant or academic. He 
was mistaken, for the doors remained closed: to Jews he was 
a renegade, to Christians an insincere turncoat or dangerous 
radical. Although Heine spoke of the baptismal certificate as 
an “admission ticket (entrée billet) to European culture,’ it gave 
him no advantages and for the rest of his life he suffered from 
the stigma of a convert. 

With the Reisebilder, published in four volumes (1826-31), 
Heine, at the end of the romantic period, introduced into Ger- 
man literature a new and sometimes alarming style, which 
made him a much acclaimed but at the same time controver- 
sial writer. These travel sketches combined the characteristic 
tone of the German Romantic Movement with the ideas that 
arose from the French Revolution. He satirized religious big- 
otry and political reaction and pointed to the necessity of con- 
stitutions that would provide for parliamentary government 
and civil liberty. Their publication led to numerous discus- 
sions and a ban on the four volumes in several German states. 
The most incisive disputes arose with the poet August Graf 
von Platen (1829) and the writer and critic Wolfgang Menzel 
(1836), both of whom resorted to antisemitic polemics, which 
were to prove persistent in public opinion and literary criti- 
cism up to the first half of the 20" century. It is an irony that 
Heine found himself a target of massive antisemitic attacks 
for the first time in public after his conversion. Besides the 
Reisebilder, the collection of his early lyrical works, the Buch 
der Lieder, which was published in 1827, made him one of the 
most celebrated lyrical poets of the time. 

Failing to obtain a chair at the University of Munich in 
1828, and fearing sterner police action and a boycott of his 
works, Heine left Germany. He settled in Paris in 1831, after 
the liberal July Revolution in France. Four years later, the pub- 
lication of his works was temporarily suspended by the par- 
liament of the German confederation. Except for two short 
visits to his family in 1843 and 1844, he never returned to his 
native country. 


The French Years (1831-1856) 

In Paris, during the 1830s and 1840s a place of exile for writ- 
ers and intellectuals from various European countries, Heine 
found a more congenial atmosphere. He admired the achieve- 
ments of the 1830 revolution and praised the French capital 
as a “New Jerusalem.” Through his journalistic contributions 
to the Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitung, the Morgenblatt fuer ge- 
bildete Staende, LEurope littéraire, and the Revue des deux 
mondes during his first French decade, Heine became an in- 
termediary between the cultural traditions of France and Ger- 
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many. His writings on France (Ueber die franzoesische Buehne, 
Franzoesische Maler) and Germany (Die romantische Schule, 
Zur Geschichte der Religion und Philosophie in Deutschland) 
were later collected in the four volumes of the Salon (1834-40). 
These works show that his view of German literature and 
philosophy was influenced not only by the thinking of Hegel 
and of Jewish emancipation but also by ideas derived from 
the Saint-Simonian movement, with which Heine came into 
contact during his early Paris years. 

In the course of the 1830s he became the leading figure 
of a group of young German writers who were to be known 
in the history of German literature as Junges Deutschland 
(“Young Germany”). Yet he fell out with Ludwig *Boerne, 
the other prominent liberal German writer in Paris, who re- 
garded him as a lukewarm revolutionary. Heine's views of his 
fellow exile, expressed after Boerne’s death in Ludwig Boerne. 
Eine Denkschrift (1840), provoked enraged reactions by the 
liberal Germans writers of the time, for whom Boerne was an 
exponent of the republican idea. It is one of the paradoxical 
characteristics of antisemitism in 19'* century Germany that 
in the course of the controversy even the conservative and na- 
tionalistic press, while rejecting Boerne’s liberal ideas, accused 
Heine of being unprincipled and unscrupulous. The spreading 
of antisemitic stereotypes was thus employed to play off the 
two exponents of Jewish-German literature in the first half of 
the 19» century against each other. In response, Heine sati- 
rized the younger generation of political writers in the mock 
epic Atta Troll. Ein Sommernachtstraum (1843). His second 
mock epic, Deutschland. Ein Wintermaerchen, written in 1843 
after a visit to Hamburg and satirizing reactionary German 
monarchies, made Heine again a target for nationalistic critics 
who decried him as frivolous and unpatriotic. 

Heine’s circle during his French years included numerous 
well-known writers and intellectuals of the time, such as Hon- 
oré Balzac, Alexandre Dumas, Théophile Gautier, Ferdinand 
*Lassalle, George Sand, Alexandre *Weill, and Karl *Marx. An- 
other of his acquaintances was James Mayer de *Rothschild. 
In 1841 he married a non-Jewess, Augustine Crescence Mirat 
(“Mathilde”), an illiterate Paris shop assistant he had been 
living with for seven years. Following the death of Salomon 
Heine in 1844, the poet experienced a serious struggle for a 
promised annuity, and obtained it only on condition that he 
refrain from publishing critical memoirs on the Heine family. 
From 1848 up to his death in 1856 Heine was confined to his 
“mattress-grave.” He himself believed that he suffered from a 
spinal disease. As no contemporary diagnosis has been handed 
down, recent research speculates most frequently about vene- 
real infection. In spite of his condition he continued to work 
as a writer. The late works — Romanzero (1851), Gedichte 1853 
und 1854 (1854), Gestaendnisse (1854), Lutezia (1854) - poems, 
autobiographical reflections, and a compilation of his journal- 
istic writings once more show the characteristic features of this 
style: they combine irony with pathetic metaphors emphasiz- 
ing the tradition of German romanticism and the necessity of 
political and religious emancipation. 
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Heine and Jewish Tradition 

Heine’s Judaism has been a matter of controversial discussion. 
From a biographical point of view, one of the questions has 
been to what extent he saw himself as a Jew and as an expo- 
nent of Jewish culture in Germany. The problematic nature 
of this issue is due mainly to Heine's technique of blending 
biographical information and fictitious sketches in his works. 
Confronted with antisemitic attacks after the short period of 
Jewish emancipation under the French government, he began 
playing in his writing a confounding though fascinating game 
of hide-and-seek concerning his Jewish origin, which reveals 
his attempt to achieve a synthesis of European culture and Jew- 
ish tradition and in retrospect exposes the impossibility of his 
effort to become part of a Christian-dominated society. 

The early tragedy Almansor (1823) is set in Grenada in 
medieval Spain and emphasizes the persecution of the Jews 
and Muslims under the reestablished reign of the Catholic 
kings. Within the historical setting of a drama, which refers 
to G.E. *Lessing’s Nathan der Weise as well as to Heine's own 
situation in the early 1820s, the author reflected on the prob- 
lem of Jewish identity within the Diaspora and the conflicts 
of apostasy. In the fragmentary novel Der Rabbi von Bacher- 
ach, which was drafted during his time as a member of the 
Verein fuer Cultur und Wissenschaft der Juden in Berlin, and 
published in 1840 as a reaction to the *Damascus Affair, he 
identified himself quite obviously with the cynical, freethink- 
ing Don Isaac *Abrabanel, though at the same time stressing 
the beauty of traditional Jewish ceremonies. He fiercely con- 
demned both French diplomatic intrigues in Syria and the 
passivity of many French Jews in his “Damascus Letters” for 
the Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitung, but his articles were pub- 
lished anonymously. His book about Ludwig Boerne was not 
only a justification of his own political ideas; it was also a poly- 
phonic attempt to show his life in Paris, his suffering abroad 
in the tradition of the exile of Babylon. In the late Romanzero 
he included the Hebraeische Melodien, a title consciously bor- 
rowed from Lord *Byron’s Hebrew Melodies; Prinzessin Sabbat, 
a fairy-tale evocation of the Jew’s transformation on the day 
of rest; Jehuda ben Halevy, in praise of the great Jewish-Span- 
ish poet and philosopher, and the tragicomic Disputation. Ro- 
manzero also contained other poems reflecting Jewish themes, 
as did his earlier collections of verse. 

Not only the works that obviously refer to Jewish topics 
deal with the problem of Jewish identity. Almost every piece 
of Heine's prose or verse reflects in one way or another the 
conflict of his Jewish origin. His modernist view of Judaism 
is poised between identification with the history of the Jew- 
ish people, the Jewish tradition of Scripture, and a feeling of 
strangeness and exclusion. In some of his writings he stressed 
the curse of Judaism: the Flying Dutchman in the fragmen- 
tary picaresque novel Aus den Memoiren des Herrn von Schna- 
belewobski (1834) is but a figuration of Ahasuerus, the Wan- 
dering Jew. His early travel sketch Ideen. Das Buch Le Grand, 
which can be seen mainly as an attempt to rewrite romantic 
themes, plays with the Judaism of its author. Reflecting about 
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the female figures in Shakespeare's dramatic works (Shake- 
speares Maedchen und Frauen, 1839), he gives Shylock, the 
Jew, a prominent position. Whereas in his early years Lessing, 
Shakespeare, Homer, and Cervantes became figurations of his 
own identity as a writer, in his last years Heine wrote a frag- 
mentary poem, Jehuda ben Halevy, which points to the great 
Jewish poet as one of the ancestors of his writing. 

One of the most controversial issues of Heine’s Judaism 
has been the question of whether, in the years of the “mat- 
tress-grave,’ he returned to Jewish belief. When he published 
the epilogue to the Romancero, in which he quite frankly an- 
nounced his return to a personal god, the reading public and 
the critics were shocked. Taking into consideration that the 
reproach of atheism has a long tradition within German lit- 
erature and philosophy (Moses *Mendelssohn) and further- 
more that one of the main features of Heine's writing is the 
idea of an emancipation of thought through an ironic and 
provoking style, and looking at his writings, which paradoxi- 
cally stress the ideas of continuity and tradition rather than 
change, it seems as if Heine was always a man of faith - but 
faith without confession. 


Reception 

Up to the second half of the 20" century Heine remained one 
of the best-known and most controversial writers in German 
literature. In the first decades following his death the reading 
public, the critics, and the scholars emphasized the roman- 
tic tone of his early lyrical works and ignored his attempts to 
renew German romanticism by superimposing the poetical 
ideas of the romantics on the enlightened conceptions of po- 
litical and religious emancipation. More than 13,000 recog- 
nized musical settings of his poetry supported this attempt. 
In the course of the decline of nationalism and chauvinism 
in the late 19» century, Heine's critics emphasized his Jewish 
descent and his sympathy for the achievements of the French 
revolution. Resorting to antisemitic stereotypes, critics like 
Heinrich von Treitschke and Adolf Bartels reviled him as a 
“Vaterlandsverraeter” (betrayer of his native country), both 
unprincipled and frivolous. One of the most influential voices 
in the early reception of his works was Karl *Kraus. In his es- 
say Heine und die Folgen (1910) he pointed to the contrast be- 
tween the depth of German thought and the frivolous French 
style, which in his view was introduced into German literature 
by Heine. It is one of the ironies of the reception of Heine’s 
works that another Jewish writer perpetuated the stereotypes 
of earlier antisemitic judgments. Nevertheless Heine became 
one of the most influential German poets and writers. His 
works influenced Richard Wagner's Flying Dutchman and 
Tannhaeuser and inspired countless writers, including Mat- 
thew Arnold, George *Eliot, George B. Shaw, Charles Baude- 
laire, Friedrich *Nietzsche, Thomas *Mann, Giorgio *Bassani, 
Jorge Luis Borges, and Paul *Celan. Heine's influence has been 
traced in practically all of Western literature, and his poems 
have been translated into most languages, including English 
(by Humbert *Wolfe, Louis *Untermeyer, Hal Draper, and Ter- 
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ence J. Reed) and Hebrew (by David *Frishman and Yizhak 
*Katznelson). Much of Heine's prose work has been translated 
into Hebrew by S. *Perlman. Outstanding among the works 
based on Heine’ life is Israel *Zangwill’s sketch “From a Mat- 
tress Grave” (in Dreamers of the Ghetto, 1898). 

During the era of National Socialism in Germany (1933- 
45) Heine's writings were excluded from anthologies and 
schoolbooks, the publication of his works was suppressed, 
and on May 10, 1933, his works were burned together with 
the writings of many other Jewish-German writers and lib- 
eral thinkers. After the liberation of Germany in 1945 the East 
Germans proclaimed Heine an early socialist writer, whereas 
the West German reception stressed his works as part of the 
heritage of German culture that had not been abused for the 
ideological purposes of the Hitler regime. 

As numerous editions and translations of his works, con- 
gresses, exhibitions, and monuments in Germany and many 
other countries throughout the world show, Heine has, 150 
years after his death, been acknowledged not only as an out- 
standing poet and writer, but as the founding father of Jew- 
ish-German literature. 
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[Godfrey Edmond Silverman / Sikander Singh (2"4 ed.)] 


HEINE, SOLOMON (1766-1844), German banker and phi- 
lanthropist. Heine was born in Hanover, but moved to Ham- 
burg where he opened a successful banking house. After the 
crisis of 1825 and the great fire of 1842 Heine, the only banker 
in Hamburg, continued to discount legitimate bills at the usual 
rate of 4% thus saving the credit of the city’s trading commu- 
nity. Despite this public service, a substantial subscription to 
the city’s rehabilitation loan, and numerous charitable contri- 
butions, including the establishment of Hamburg’s Jewish hos- 
pital, he was refused citizenship and denied admission to the 
Chamber of Commerce. Heine made a provision that gentiles 
could use the hospital when civil rights were granted to the 
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Jews of Hamburg, a condition fulfilled in 1864. His heirs moved 
the bank to Paris where it became one of the leading financial 
institutions. He was the uncle of Heinrich *Heine, whom he 
supported with an annual subsidy in his Paris period. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Lueth, Der Bankier und der Dichter... 
(1964); A. Landsberg, in: YLBI, 1 (1956), 360-9; G. Wilhelm (ed.), He- 
ine Bibliographie, 2 (1960), index; F. Kramer and E. Lueth, Salomon 
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[Joachim O. Ronall] 


HEINE, THOMAS THEODOR (1867-1947), German 
graphic artist and cartoonist. Born in Leipzig of a Jewish fa- 
ther and a non-Jewish mother as David Theodor Heine, he 
studied art at Duesseldorf, and later made his home in Mu- 
nich. Though he started as a painter, he became known as a 
poster designer and illustrator. He worked for Fliegende Blaet- 
ter and Jugend, Munich magazines, developing a varied tech- 
nique and acuteness of expression. He was one of the found- 
ers of the satirical review Simplicissimus (1896) and its best 
known political caricaturist for 37 years. His biting caricatures 
satirizing the Prussian officer class, the German student corps 
and officialdom, spared no one. A cartoon satirizing Kaiser 
William 11 led to Heine’s detention for a term. In 1926 Heine 
published his autobiography as a collection of essays, Randbe- 
merkungen zu meinem Leben, in the monthly Uhu published 
in Berlin. When Simplicissimus aligned itself with the Nazis in 
1933, Heine fled to Prague, where he published Das spannende 
Buch in 1935, a collection of his non-political drawings. Later 
Heine escaped to Oslo, where he remained in hiding for nine 
months. Finally he reached Stockholm and settled there. In 
addition to collections of his drawings, he published a short 
satirical novel Ich warte auf Wunder (1945; I Wait for Miracles, 
1947). In 1947 the National Museum of Stockholm organized a 
comprehensive retrospective of the work that Heine had cre- 
ated during emigration. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: T.W. Hiles, Thomas Theodor Heine. 
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HEINE-HEIMOWITZ, MORRIS (1853-1943), theatrical 
organizer. An early member of the *Goldfaden troupe in Ro- 
mania, he later formed his own company in Warsaw, touring 
Poland and Russia. In 1883, the czar’s ban on Yiddish theater 
obliged him to leave for London, where the Jewish commu- 
nity helped him to migrate to the U.S. Subsequently Heine- 
Heimowitz leased theaters in New York and Chicago and 
managed movie houses. He also produced plays in Italian 
and Chinese. 


HEINEMANN, FRITZ (1889-1970), German philosopher. 
Born in Lueneburg, he was a student of Hermann *Cohen and 
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Paul Natorp. He became a lecturer in philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Frankfurt on the Main in 1922 and served as pro- 
fessor there from 1930 to 1933. He was then forced to leave 
Germany, and taught philosophy at Oxford. His most impor- 
tant earlier works are Der Aufbau von Kants Kritik der reinen 
Vernunft und das Problem der Zeit (1913), Plotinus (1921), and 
Titian (1928). Of particular importance was his Neue Wege 
der Philosophie: Geist, Leben, Existenz (1929). In it Heine- 
mann presented the first summary of the development of 
the philosophical schools, including existentialism, which be- 
came prominent after World War 1. When he left Germany, 
he wrote Odysseus, oder die Zukunft der Philosophie (1939), 
and in the same year his book on the foundation of aesthetics 
appeared. This was followed by David Hume, the Man and 
his Science of Man (1940) and Existentialism and the Modern 
Predicament (1953). In Odysseus Heinemann developed a 
program for present-day philosophy. Contemporary philos- 
ophers, he argues, are being tested by experiences unique in 
the history of mankind. The philosopher has become an Od- 
ysseus. Heinemann demands of philosophers that they take 
advantage of these trials in order to enlarge the range and the 
tasks of philosophy. Hitherto philosophy has looked back- 
ward; now it must look forward. “We are the pioneers of the 
pioneers.” In 1959 Heinemann edited Jenseits des Existential- 
ismus (1957) and Die Philosophie im 20. Jahrhundert (1959), 
an encyclopaedic survey of contemporary philosophy for 
which he wrote some of the main articles. Heinemann holds 
that the various philosophical systems constitute “alternatives,” 
not in the sense that the one negates the other but rather that 
it complements the other; they are different perspectives of 
the one truth which is not given to man directly. In remem- 
brance the city of Lueneburg founded the Heinemann Ar- 


chive in 1972. 
[Samuel Hugo Bergman] 


HEINEMANN, JEREMIAH (1778-1855), German writer, 
educator, and communal leader. From 1808 to 1813 he was 
a member of the Jewish consistory of Westphalia and from 
1825 to 1831 was principal of a school in Berlin. Heinemann 
was one of the last of the German maskilim (see *Haskalah) 
in the tradition of the *Meassefim and Moses *Mendelssohn, 
who sought to adapt Jewish life in Germany to modern times. 
In 1817 he founded and edited the eight volumes of Jedidja, a 
periodical of Jewish studies in German (1817-31), which ap- 
peared in a new series in 1839-41 and later as Allgemeines Ar- 
chiv des Judenthums (1842-43). His Hebrew commentary to 
the Torah, Be’ur la-Talmid, was published in a new edition of 
the Pentateuch along with Mendelssohn's translation (1831-33). 
His publications include a collection of articles and letters 
written by and to Mendelssohn, books on Judaism and Jew- 
ish education, a German translation of Isaiah, and essays on 
the legal and cultural status of the Jews of Prussia. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ej, S.V. (incl. bibl.); M. Eliav, Ha-Hinnukh 
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HEINEMANN, YIZHAK (Isaac; 1876-1957), Israel human- 
ist and philosopher. Born in Frankfurt, Heinemann studied at 
German universities, and at the Berlin Rabbinical Seminary. 
In the years 1919-38, he lectured in Jewish philosophy and lite- 
rature at the Jewish Theological Seminary in Breslau, where he 
reached the rank of professor, and, from 1920 was editor of the 
*Monatsschrift fuer Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Juden- 
tums. In 1939, he settled in Jerusalem, where he continued to 
pursue his studies of Jewish philosophy. He was awarded the 
Israel Prize for Jewish studies in 1955. 

Heinemann’s works, which deal with Hellenistic and 
medieval Jewish philosophy, as well as with aggadah, include: 
Poseidonios’ metaphysische Schriften (1921-28); Die griechische 
Quelle der “Weisheit Salomos” (1921); Die Lehre von der Zweck- 
bestimmung des Menschen im griechisch-roemischen Alter- 
tum und im juedischen Mittelalter (1926); Philons griechische 
und juedische Bildung (1931-32); and Altjuedische Allegoristik 
(1936). Two of his works were published in Hebrew: Taamei 
ha-Mitzvot be-Sifrut Yisrael (dealing with the reasons for the 
commandments, 1942-57), and Darkhei ha-Aggadah (on tal- 
mudic methodology in creating the aggadah, 1950). He con- 
tributed articles to various journals. He also published an 
abridged edition in English of Judah Halevi’s Kuzari with in- 
troduction and commentary (1947). 

Heinemann’s clear and well-founded investigations were 
the result of his facing the problems of contemporary Judaism 
and standing up to the influences of European culture as well 
as German nationalistic hatred. He expounded his ideas in 
lectures, in German, Zeitfragen im Lichte juedischer Lebensan- 
schauung (published in 1921), as well as in series of essays, 
such as Die geschichtlichen Wurzeln des neuzeitlichen Humani- 
taetsgedankens (1930), in which he discusses topical problems 
like militarism or pacifism, by analyzing historical attitudes 
which stem from either Greek or Germanic thought, or from 
Christianity, and comparing them with the Jewish viewpoint 
as reflected in Scripture. The Jewish attitude, he concluded, 
is the correct one, and the Jew should refer back to his own 
sources and find his place in world culture, not by refuting his 
faith, but rather by adhering to it. This motif recurs especially 
in his work on Die Lehre von der Zweckbestimmung des Men- 
schen, where he attempts to show that while originally Jewish 
philosophy did accept ideas from Greek sources, this was done 
only after Aristotle and neoplatonism had been interpreted in 
a spirit close to Judaism and Christianity, and imbued with 
eschatological content. Moreover, Greek influence, in spite of 
creating a conflict, led to the emergence, in Judaism, of origi- 
nal thought which, in its turn, was imparted to European cul- 
ture. Thus, Jewish thought in the Middle Ages constituted an 
essential link in the history of philosophy. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Emmrich, in: MGwyj, 80 (1936), 294 ff; 
A. Jospe, in: G. Kisch (ed.), Das Breslauer Seminar (1963), 395 ff; E.E. 
Urbach, in: S. Federbush (ed.), Hokhmat Yisrael be-Maarav Eiropah, 
1 (1958), 219 ff.; H. Schwab, Chachme Ashkenaz (Eng., 1964), 48; Kres- 
sel, Leksikon, 1 (1965), 601. 


[Eliezer Schweid] 
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HEJAZ (Ar. Hijaz), a region N.W. of present-day *Saudi Ara- 
bia, from the Gulf of ‘Aqabah in the north to sir in the south 
along the Red Sea. The narrow coastal stripe (Tihamah) is a 
dry, barren land, while the mountain chain (2100-2400 m and 
peaks topping 3000 m) is fertile due to plenty of precipitations. 
Because of its being the site of *Islam’s holy cities *Mecca and 
*Medinah, it is significant in the Arab and Islamic historical 
and political landscape. The name Hijaz means sequestra- 
tion, impoundment, signifying the mountain bar between 
the sea and the hinterland. Scattered oases, drawing water 
from springs and wells in the vicinity of the wadis, permit 
some settled agriculture. Of these oases, the largest and most 
important are Medinah and *Khaybar. According to a legend 
of Jewish source, but kept in Muslim writings, the first Jews 
arrived at the Hijaz when Moses dispatched an army to expel 
the Amalekites from the land of Yathrib (in time: Medinah). 
According to another legend, the second Jewish immigration 
took place in 587 B.c.E. with the destruction of the First Tem- 
ple. Jews settled then in Wadi al-Qura, Tayma, Yathrib, and 
Khaybar. However, from epigraphic evidence recently exca- 
vated, the earliest Jewish settlement in the Hijaz dates from 
the reign of Nabonidus, son of Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon 
(6 century B.c.E). Nothing is known about later times, but 
Aramaic and Judeo-Arabic inscriptions at “Ulla (biblical De- 
dan) and Madja’in Salih (Hijrah) from the late third and early 
fourth centuries c.g. attest to the existence of Jewish settle- 
ments in the Hijaz at that time. Jewish sages such as ‘Anan 
b. Hiyya of Hijrah are cited in the Talmud (Yev. 116a). These 
communities strictly observed Jewish practical command- 
ments and were even much more meticulous in questions of 
purity and impurity. 

At the beginning of the seventh century c.z., there were 
three Jewish tribes living in Yathrib: Bani *Qaynuga,*Bant 
Nadir, and Bani *Qurayza. All three tribes were rich and pow- 
erful, and, also, were more civilized than the Arabs. Whereas 
the Arabs were all farmers, the Jews were the entrepreneurs 
of industry, business and commerce in Arabia, and they con- 
trolled the economic life of Yathrib. The two Arab tribes —- Aws 
and Khazraj — were debt-ridden to the Jews perennially. Besides 
Yathrib, the strong centers of the Jews in Hijaz were Khaybar, 
Fadak, and Wadi al-Qura (Aylah, Maqna, Tabuik). The lands 
in these valleys were the most fertile in all Arabia, and their 
Jewish cultivators were the best farmers in the country. More- 
over, Arabs settling among the populous Jewish communities 
of Medinah, Tayma, and Khaybar often adopted Judaism. 

The rise of Islam gradually resulted in the complete dis- 
appearance of Jews from the Hijaz. Already in *Muhammad’s 
time the three Jewish tribes in Yathrib were destroyed, force- 
fully converted to Islam or expelled. The Jewish settlement in 
Khaybar and Wadi al-Qura, whom Muhammad recognized as 
protected people, existed as agricultural centers at least until 
the 11 century, as attested by letters sent by them to a gaon in 
Iraq regarding religious issues of agriculture. Since then there 
has not been any Jewish settlement in the Hijaz. Islamic tradi- 
tion even invented a *hadith ascribed to Muhammad, who said 
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to his wife before his death: “There shall not be two religions 
in the Hijaz” In days to come, the 16" to the 18 century, that 
saying would be the main religious argument for expelling the 
Jews of *Yemen, based on the claim that in this matter Yemen 
should be referred to like the Hijaz. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baron, Social’, 3 (1957), 60-80; H.Z. Hirsch- 
berg, Yisrael be-Arav (1946), index; I. Ben-Zvi, The Exiled and the Re- 
deemed (1958), index; E18”, 3 (1969), 362-4; Y. Tobi, in: Ben ‘Ever La- 
Arav, 2 (2001), 17-60; idem., “The Orthography of the Pre-Saadianic 
Judaeo-Arabic Compared with the Orthography of the Inscriptions 
of Pre-Islamic Arabia,” in: Proceedings of the Seminar for Arabian 
Studies, 34 (2004), 343-49; G.D. Newby in Jar, 61, 214-21; idem., A 
History of the Jews in Arabia (1988); M. Lecker, Jews and Arabs in Pre- 


and Early Islamic Arabia (1998). 
[Yosef Tobi (24 ed.)] 


HEKDESH (Heb. 773), consecrated property, property 
dedicated to the needs of the *Temple; in post-talmudic times 
the term hekdesh without qualification (setam hekdesh) came 
to mean property set aside for charitable purposes or for the 
fulfillment of any other *mitzvah. 


Consecration for the Temple Needs 

The consecration of property was the means of providing 
for the upkeep of the Temple and the sacrificial services as 
detailed in Scripture (Lev. 2:7; 11 Kings 12:5-17, et al.). In the 
Temple period a person could consecrate property to either 
(1) the Temple treasury (hekdesh bedek ha-Bayit) that was uti- 
lized for maintaining and repairing the Temple buildings; or 
(2) the altar (hekdesh Mizbeah) for the purchase of sacrifices, 
namely the animals, and meal- and drink-offerings brought 
to the Temple altar. If a man simply consecrated his property 
without specifying which of these two purposes he intended 
and such property included animals fit for sacrifice at the al- 
tar, the animals would be sold for sacrifice and the proceeds 
allocated to the Temple treasury; i-e., “simple consecration to 
the Temple treasury” (Tem. 7:2; Shek. 4:7, opinion of R. Eliezer; 
Maim. Yad, Arakhin 5:7). 


IRREDEEMABLE AND REDEEMABLE. Consecration (Kedu- 
shat ha-Guf and Kedushat Damim) 

Property could be consecrated with different degrees of 
sanctity: i.e., intrinsic sancitity (kedushat ha-guf), embrac- 
ing all objects consecrated to the altar and fit for sacrificial 
purposes, such as animals, doves and pigeons, flour, incense, 
wine and oil; or monetary sanctity (kedushat damim), em- 
bracing objects consecrated to the Temple treasury, as well as 
objects consecrated to the altar that were not fit for sacrifice 
or disqualified because of blemish from use at the altar. Con- 
secrated property of the former kind could not be redeemed, 
whereas the latter could and the redemption money applied 
to the purpose for which the property was consecrated. Re- 
deemed property ceased to be sacred and was relegated to its 
former secular status; but objects fit for the altar could be re- 
deemed solely for the purpose of sacrifice there, since “any- 
thing which is fit for the altar, is never released from the altar” 
(Men. 101a; Maim. Yad, Arakhin 5). 
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CREATION OF CONSECRATED PROPERTY. Contrary to the 
general principle of Jewish law that the transfer of ownership 
cannot be effected in a merely oral manner but requires the 
performance of a symbolic act such as mesirah, meshikhah, 
or hazakah (see *Acquisition), the rule is that simply an oral 
statement suffices to transfer the ownership of property from 
the common man (hedyot) to hekdesh (“Dedication to the 
Temple by word of mouth is equal to the act of delivery to a 
common person even if the property is situated at the world’s 
end’; Kid. 1:6; TB, Kid. 28b-29a). This reference introduces the 
concept that consecrated property is in the ownership of God 
(bi-reshut Gavoha), and therefore can be transferred to Him 
by mere oral declaration, since “His is the earth and the full- 
ness thereof” and “the earth is as a courtyard which acquires 
for Him” (TJ, Kid. 1:6, 61a; Beit ha-Behirah, Kid. 28b). 


LEGAL IMPLICATIONS OF CONSECRATED PROPERTY. The 
principle that consecrated property is bi-reshut Gavoha and 
not in the ownership of a neighbor or the common man (bi- 
reshut reehu or hedyot) had the effect of placing such prop- 
erty to a large extent beyond customary legal relationships. 
Thus, neither the law of *onaah was applicable to it, “even 
if a man sold a thousand dinars’ worth for one dinar or one 
dinar’s worth for a thousand” (BM 4:9; Tosef. BK 4:3; Maim. 
Yad, Mekhirah, 13:8; Tur and Sh. Ar., HM 227:29), nor the pro- 
hibition against *usury (BM 57b; Tur, yD 160). Similarly, no 
compensation was recoverable in *tort under any of the rec- 
ognized heads of tort (see *Avot Nezikin), in respect of damage 
caused by or to consecrated property - in terms of the rule 
that “there is tort in respect of the commmon man, but not 
in respect of consecrated property” (i-e., Gavoha; BK 4:3; TB, 
BK 37b; Tosef. BK 4:1; TJ, Git. 5:1, 46c; Rashi and Tos. BK 6b; 
Maim. Yad, Nizkei Mamon 8:1). Furthermore a man who stole 
consecrated property was not liable to pay double compensa- 
tion and whoever slaughtered or sold it was only required to 
make good the capital value and was exempted from the four- 
or five-fold penalty (Bm 4:9; Maim. Yad, Genevah 2:1; see also 
*theft and robbery). 

So, too, the law on the different degrees of liability for 
damage or loss attaching to the four categories of bailees (see 
*shomerim) did not apply to consecrated property, a bailee 
being exempted from taking the judicial oath or from paying 
compensation in respect of such property (BM 4:9; Shev. 6:5; 
Maim. Yad, Sekhirut, 2:1; Tur and Sh. Ar., HM 301:9). In strict 
law (din Torah) a man was exempt from the need to take the 
different forms of *oath (BM 4:9, Shev. 6:5; Maim. Yad, Toen 
5:1; Tur and Sh. Ar. HM 95:1), but the scholars (Bm 58a) pre- 
scribed that the oath, including the bailees’ oath, was required 
even in respect of consecrated property in order that such 
property should not be lightly dealt with; the rabbinical de- 
cision on taking the oath had to be regarded - according to 
some of the *posekim - as having the severity of biblical law 
(Maim. Yad, Toen 5:1). Consecrated property was also distin- 
guished from other property in relation to its modes of ac- 
quisition. Thus, hekdesh could acquire from the common man 
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and the common man from hekdesh by way of money (kinyan 
kesef), whereas one person could only acquire from another in 
one of the prescribed manners, such as by way of the formality 
of “drawing” (meshikhah; Kid. 1:6; Tosef. Kid. 1:9). 

The institution of hekdesh bears a certain resemblance to 
the concept of a legal “persona” found in other legal systems. 
The two are nevertheless distinguishable because of the no- 
tion that consecrated property is in the ownership of God and 
does not belong to any legally created persona, as well as by the 
fact that to a large extent such property is not circumscribed 
by or subject to the customary legal relationships. Ishmael’s 
opinion that hekdesh funds could be used to purchase wines, 
oils, and flours, in order that these could be sold to those re- 
quiring them for sacrificial purposes and the profits set aside 
for the sacred funds, was disputed by Akiva, who stated that 
there could be no trading for profit with the sacred funds 
(Shek. 4:3) - since “there must be no poverty where there is 
wealth” (Ket. 106b; see also Rashi (mahadura kamma) Shitah 
Mekubbezet, Ket. 106b and “lest loss be caused to the sanctu- 
ary” (Maim. Yad., Ar. 6:5)). The custodian of hekdesh was the 
treasurer of the temple (gizbar). It was his task to collect all 
consecrated property, supervise it, buy and sell according to 
the needs of the sacred funds, represent hekdesh at law, and 
“all Melekhet ha-Kodesh was done by him” (Tosef. Shek. 2:15; 
Maim. Yad, Kelei ha-Mikdash 4:18). 


CONSECRATION AS A MITZVAH. Although it was considered 
a mitzvah for a man to contribute part of his assets for hek- 
desh purposes “in order to subdue his inclination to be par- 
simonious” (Maim. Yad, Arakhin 8:12, with ref. to Prov. 3:9), 
failure to do so involved no blame, in accordance with the 
biblical injunction, “But, if thou shalt forbear to vow, it shall 
be no sin in thee” (Deut. 23:23; Yad, Arakhin 8:12). Moreover, 
according to Maimonides, it was forbidden for a man to con- 
secrate all his property, and “whoever did so acted contrary 
to the requirements of the law and committed a foolish rather 
than a pious act ... placing himself at the mercy of his fellow 
beings ...” (Yad, Arakhin 8:13). If a person nevertheless did 
so, the clothing of his wife and children would be excluded 
by law from the effect of his consecration (Ar. 6:5; Yad. Ara- 
khin 3:14). Similarly, it was a mitzvah to fulfill an undertaking 
to consecrate by not later than the first festival after such an 
undertaking had been given and failure to do so after three 
festivals had passed was a transgression against the negative 
precept of “thou shalt not be slack to pay it” (Deut. 23:22; Yad, 
Maaseh ha-Korbanot 14:13). 


MISAPPROPRIATION OF CONSECRATED PROPERTY (L.E., 
SACRILEGE, ME ILAH BE-HEKDESH). Deriving a benefit 
from consecrated property — of either degree of sanctity - was 
forbidden for as long as it retained its sanctity, the enjoyment 
of such benefit being considered sacrilege (me’ilah; Me’il. 15a; 
Yad, Me’ilah 1:1). The inadvertent misappropriation of con- 
secrated property of “monetary” sanctity (see above) by its 
transfer to another as hullin (“secular property”) put an end 
to its sanctity and rendered it hullin; consecrated property of 
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“intrinsic” sanctity (see above) retained its sanctity, however, 
and did not become secular (Kid. 55a; Me il. 20a; Maim. Yad, 
Me'ilah, ch. 6). 


Hekdesh after the Destruction of the Temple 

After the destruction of the Temple the tannaim laid down that 
a man must no longer consecrate his property as this could 
give rise to complications if someone were to derive benefit 
from it, resulting in me’ilah. If a man did this, however, the 
property would be duly consecrated, but certain precautions 
would be taken: “if an animal - the door should be locked 
before it, so that it die of itself; if fruits, garments, or vessels — 
they should be left to rot; if coins or metal vessels - they should 
be thrown into the Dead Sea or the ocean so as to lose them” 
(Ay. Zar. 13a and Rashi ibid.; Yad, Arakhin, 8:8). The Talmud 
records an incident from amoraic times where people ceased 
to frequent a bathhouse that had been consecrated, for fear 
of committing possible me’ilah (BM 6a-b). 


CONSECRATION FOR THE POOR, OR FOR THE PURPOSE OF 
ANY OTHER MITZVAH. In post-talmudic times the term 
hekdesh was principally used, theoretically and in practice, to 
signify the dedication of property for a charitable purpose or 
for the fulfillment of some other mitzvah: “Since we no lon- 
ger have the Temple, the unqualified consecration of property 
means consecration for synagogues or the poor” (Nov. Ri, Mi- 
gash, BB 102b; see also Resp. Rashba vol. 5 no. 135; Sefer ha- 
Terumot, 46:4 and 8; Beit ha-Behirah Av. Zar. 13b); “... even if 
he said ‘consecration to heaven; his intention is for charity” 
(Duran, Solomon b. Simeon, Sefer ha-Rashbash, no. 361). Only 
if a person stated that he intended consecration proper to the 
altar or the Temple funds would the sanctity of hekdesh apply 
to the property concerned, as well as the prohibition against 
benefiting from it (Nov. Ri Migash, BB 102b. Rama, YD 258:1). 
Other scholars expressed the opinion that even in the post- 
Temple period the law was that if a man simply stated that he 
was consecrating property, without specifying for what pur- 
pose, the sanctity of hekdesh with the prohibition against de- 
riving any benefit it would still be applicable - even if such a 
person in his heart envisaged an appropriation for the needs 
of talmud torah and the like. In the 13" century the example 
was quoted of a book found in Russia bearing the inscription 
that it had been given to hekdesh by a certain individual, and 
therefore studying from it was prohibited lest a benefit be 
derived from consecrated property (Or Zarua, Av. Zar., nos. 
128 and 129). It was held that the proper way to overcome the 
prohibition was to approach a scholar with a request for the 
property to be “released” from its consecration on the grounds 
that the consecrator had repented of his undertaking - as in 
the case of a *vow (see Sh. Ar., YD, 258:1). 


COMPARISON BETWEEN CONSECRATION FOR THE TEMPLE 
NEEDS AND CONSECRATION FOR THE PooR. The special 
rules laid down for consecration for the needs of the Tem- 
ple did not generally apply to consecration for the poor or 
for the purposes of some other mitzvah; the latter were sub- 
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ject to the same laws as those governing the property of the 
common man (Tur HM, 95, in the name of R. Isaiah; see also 
Resp. Rosh 13:1) and “certainly there can be no question” of 
the law of me’ilah applying to consecration for the poor (Resp. 
Maharashdam, yp 208). In certain matters, however, the law 
of consecration for the Temple needs was extended to con- 
secrations of the other kind. In the opinion of most halakhic 
scholars, the rule that “a mere declaration to the sanctuary is 
equivalent to transfer to the common man,’ was applicable 
also to zedakah (see *charity) and “whoever states ‘I give such 
and such an object to charity’... may not retract” (Rif, Hala- 
khot, BK 36b; Ran. Nov. Ned. 29b; Resp. Radbaz, no. 802; Sh. 
Ar., YD 258:13). Similarly, the laws of zedakah were applied in 
the case of consecration for the poor or for some other mitz- 
vah, and in several respects these laws are similar to those of 
hekdesh; for example, the negative precept, “thou shalt not be 
slack to pay it” applies also to zedakah, with certain variations 
(RH 6a and Codes). It was also decided that the act of con- 
secration would be effective even if couched in the language 
of asmakhta - since “the law of asmakhta does not apply to 
vows and consecrations” (Resp. Rif, no. 247; Sefer Teshuvot 
ha-Rashba ha-Meyuhasot le-ha-Ramban, no. 255; see also Sh. 
Ar., YD 258:10). 


LOANS AT INTEREST FROM HEKDESH FUNDS. ‘The analogy 
between consecration for charitable purposes and consecra- 
tion for the Temple needs - despite their substantial differ- 
ence - provided the halakhic scholars with a solution to the 
problem of the permissibility of deriving profit from hekdesh 
monies (maot), namely, the consecration (by endowment) 
of a capital fund whose income was to be set aside for the 
consecratory purpose. The customary and virtually the only 
means of deriving income from such monies, was by their 
loan against interest; however, if this was permissible with re- 
gard to consecration for the Temple, funds consecrated for the 
poor (i.e., zedakah) were regarded as property of the “common 
man” (see e.g., BK 93a) and could not therefore be lent at in- 
terest (Raviah, quoted in Or Zarua, Hilkhot Zedakah, sec. 30 
and in Resp. of Meir of Rothenburg, ed. Lemberg, no. 478). At 
the beginning of the 14" century *Isaac b. Moses of Vienna, 
a pupil of Eliezer b. Joel ha-Levi (Raviah), decided that only 
such zedakah money as had already been allocated for distri- 
bution to a particular individual fell within the prohibition 
since thereafter it was as if the money already belonged to this 
individual; until such allocation, however, “the law of hekdesh 
applies [to zedakah] and there is no prohibition against earn- 
ing interest. Accordingly, when people contribute money and 
stipulate that the capital is to be preserved but the income 
distributed to the poor, the law of hekdesh certainly applies 
to such capital and it may be lent against fixed interest which 
is prohibited by biblical law [ribbit kezuzah de-oraita] since it 
is not about to be distributed ...” (Or Zarua, ibid.: the author 
at first states that this was his opinion prior to knowing that 
Raviah had laid down a prohibition on the same matter, but 
he gives no hint at all that he subsequently retracted). This 
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problem, a vexatious one for medieval scholars and commu- 
nal leaders, was also resolved by Solomon b. Abraham *Adret 
along similar lines, but on the basis of a different halakhic dis- 
tinction. In reply to the question whether it was permissible to 
“lend at interest money contributed for the poor and held by 
treasurers” - which was customary at that time (Resp. Rashba, 
vol. 1, no. 669) - Solomon b. Abraham Adret replied that “the 
Law has only prohibited interest coming directly from the bor- 
rower to the lender,’ and here there is no lender since these 
monies have no specific owners and there is no specific share 
that any poor individual may recover from the treasurers, who 
distribute as they see fit - much, little, or none at all; hence 
lending at interest was prohibited only in respect of money 
consecrated for the specified poor, but “in the consecrations 
customary in our areas the poor are not specified and interest 
is permissible” (Sefer Teshuvot ha-Rashba ha-Meyuhasot le-ha- 
Ramban no. 222). Solomon b. Abraham Adret added, however, 
that he instructed thus in theory only but not in practice, and 
“it is not desirable that this be done, lest the fence be breached” 
(ibid; but cf. idem, Resp. vol. 5, no. 249). 

The far-reaching innovation contained in the two above- 
mentioned decisions was not accepted by other scholars. *Meir 
of Rothenburg took the view that the lending of zedakah 
money at fixed interest was a mitzvah stemming from a trans- 
gression, but in view of the prevailing custom he refrained 
from instructing the hekdesh trustee to act in any other way: 
“By reason of our sins, the matter has spread to become per- 
missible throughout the kingdom, and the gabba’im sin but 
not for their own sake, because it is the sin of the whole com- 
munity; I have not the power to protest and it is better that it 
be done by them inadvertently and not intentionally” (Resp. 
Meir of Rothenburg, ed. Lemberg, no. 479.) However, he wrote 
to questioners that thenceforth they were to refrain from the 
practice (cf. ibid., secs. 234 and 425) and in his opinion money 
consecrated for the poor could only be lent at interest when 
the prohibition stemmed solely from rabbinical law, as was the 
law with regard to orphan money (ibid., see also BM 70a). The 
same opinion was expressed by the latter’s pupil, ‘Asher b. Je- 
hiel, who added that this was “plain law requiring no proof” 
(Rosh 13:17, and 8 and also 10). This view was also accepted as 
the law in the Tur and Shulhan Arukh (yp 160:18). It may be 
surmised that after the rabbis had prescribed a hetter iska; i.e., 
permission to take interest on loans of money given from any 
source whatever (see “Shetar Iska” in: Samuel b. Moses David 
ha-Levi, Nahalat Shivah, no. 40; see also *Usury); this general 
permission reduced the need for the special permission in- 
novated by Isaac b. Moses and Solomon b. Abraham Adret in 
respect of funds for the poor. 


PURPOSES OF HEKDESH FUNDS. From the geonic period 
onward, the term hekdesh came to be widely used to denote 
the dedication of property for public or communal needs, 
for the benefit of the poor or the fulfillment of other mitz- 
vot. The purposes for which such funds were endowed were 
many and diverse, as can be gathered from the responsa of 
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the geonim and later scholars, and included such beneficiaries 
as: “the poor in general” (as early as the time of the geonim, 
Hai and Sherira, see S. Assaf, Teshuvot ha-Geonim (1927), 69, 
no. 59); “the poor relatives of the donor’; “synagogal needs” 
(Scrolls of Law, cantor’s salary, etc.); “the ransom of captives” 
(e.g., Resp. Rif, no. 6); “talmud torah” and “those who cling 
to Torat ha-Shem” (presumably the same, Resp. Rashba, vol. 
1, no. 1100); “the burial of the dead”; “dowries for orphans 
about to be married”; and many others. In various places it 
was laid down in takkanot that a portion of the fine imposed 
on a person convicted of a criminal offense was to go to hek- 
desh (see e.g., Zikhron Yehudah, 36). Many funds took their 
names from their particular localities, such as Hekdesh Ka- 
hal Tortosa (Resp. Rashba, vol. 1 no. 656), Hekdesh le-Aniyyei 
Saragosa (ibid. 617), Hekdesh Ashkelona (Resp. Rosh 3:13), etc. 
Testamentary bequests were also commonly expressed in wills 
in terms of hekdesh. The term was further used to describe 
particular institutions which served as talmudei torah, homes 
for the poor or the aged, hospitals, hospices for travelers, etc. 
(see e.g., Resp. Ranah, no. 84, giving a detailed description of 
such hekdesh institutions in Constantinople). Halakhic litera- 
ture, takkanot collections, and Jewish communal documents 
of the Middle Ages are richly studded with varied references 
to matters of hekdesh and its different purposes, offering ma- 
terial of much historical interest. 


CHANGING THE PURPOSE OF HEKDESH FUNDS. A frequent 
question concerned the permissibility of changing the origi- 
nal purpose for which the hekdesh funds and the fruits thereof 
were designated. With regard to zedakah monies it was laid 
down that “the townsmen may convert the soup kitchen to a 
charity box and vice versa, and to divert their use to any pur- 
pose they think fit” (BB 8b, and Codes); in the opinion of Jacob 
b. Meir *Tam, the townsmen were at liberty to divert the funds 
even toward a purpose that was permissible but not obligatory 
(devar ha-reshut) such as the maintenance of the town guard 
(Tos. to BB 8b). On the other hand, it was decided that funds 
explicitly contributed for a specified purpose could not be di- 
verted (Resp. Rambam, ed. Blau, no. 206; Resp. Ritba no. 206); 
a standing local custom relied on by the communal leaders 
for the diversion of funds from their stated purpose justified 
the assumption that a contribution was given subject to the 
said custom (S. Assaf, Teshuvot ha-Geonim (1927), 69, no. 59; 
Sefer Teshuvot ha-Rashba ha-Meyuhasot le-ha-Rambam, no. 
268), unless the contrary had been expressly stipulated (Resp. 
Rambam no. 206; Rema YD 259:2). In the discussions on this 
question, the nature of the charitable purpose played an im- 
portant role and the principle was accepted that there could 
only be a change in charitable objects from a less to a more 
important one: e.g., funds for the synagogue or cemetery could 
be applied to the needs of a house of study or those of talmud 
torah, but not vice versa (Sh. Ar., YD 259:2). The same princi- 
ple applied in the case of a field contributed for the purpose of 
the annual distribution of its produce to the poor, even when 
seven prominent townsmen agreed to a change of purpose, 
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since the contributor had declared his intention that the field 
be used for this particular purpose only and any change would 
amount to “robbing the poor” (Resp. Rashba, vol 5, no. 269; 
in this case the change was prohibited even for the purpose 
of talmud torah, Sh. Ar., YD 259:2; see also PDR 1:359f.). How- 
ever, diverting funds was held to be permissible even of those 
destined for talmud torah or the support of the poor, for the 
purpose of redeeming captives, since this amounted to sav- 
ing life and took precedence over all other charitable purposes 
(Sh. Ar., YD 251:14; 252:1). 


ADMINISTRATION AND LEGAL PROCEDURE. Hekdesh is 
administered by an *apotropos (“guardian” or “trustee”) or 
gizbar (“treasurer”) appointed by the benefactor or the court; 
the court is the higher guardian of hekdesh and in the admin- 
istration the apotropos is subject to the court’s supervision 
(Shaarei Uziel, 1 (1944), 108-15; PDR, 2:34). The trustee must 
be godfearing, trustworthy, and experienced in negotiating 
transactions (Resp. Rambam no. 54), his task being to guard 
the hekdesh assets from all loss and to administer them faith- 
fully in accordance with the purposes for which they were en- 
dowed and the instructions of the court (PDR 1:359f.) If there 
is a strong suspicion concerning the good faith of his admin- 
istration of the assets, the court is obliged to dismiss him from 
his position (PDR ibid.) but if he was appointed by the bene- 
factor himself, he cannot be dismissed unless proved to have 
been derelict in his duties (PDR 2:27ff.). In many places it was 
customary to appoint special supervisors, called avi yetomim 
(“father of orphans”), as a board of control over trustees, and 
this has been considered appropriate also for hekdesh assets 
(Taz to Sh. Ar., YD, 258:5; PDR loc. cit.). 

Contrary to the rule evolved from talmudic law, that a 
three-year period of undisputed possession does not confer 
the title of hazakah (“presumptive ownership”) in respect of 
hekdesh for public needs — because there is no one to pro- 
test on its behalf - it was decided by Solomon b. Abraham 
Adret that in his time hekdesh assets were so organized as to 
make it possible for them to be acquired by hazakah, “since 
here there are known owners and appointed treasurers, who 
have a part in such property and buy, sell, and barter with the 
knowledge of the havurah” (i.e., society or corporate body; 
Resp. Rashba, quoted in Beit Yosef, HM 149, n. 37). It was also 
thus decided in respect of all hekdesh property supervised by 
treasurers (Sh. Ar., HM 149:31 and see Isserles’ gloss thereto). 
On the question of the extent to which a charitable fund of 
such kind could be regarded as having a separate legal iden- 
tity, see *Legal Person. 


EVIDENCE IN MATTERS OF HEKDESH. In the post-talmudic 
period hekdesh was associated with an interesting develop- 
ment in the rules of evidence in Jewish law. In talmudic times 
the law was that persons connected with or having an inter- 
est in the matter under dispute were disqualified from testify- 
ing in regard to it (see *Witness) and a townsman could not 
therefore testify in a matter concerning the property of his 
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town, unless he had renounced all benefit from such prop- 
erty (BB 43a and Codes). In terms of this halakhic ruling it 
was decided, as late as the beginning of the 11 century, that 
those who worshiped in a particular synagogue were disquali- 
fied from testifying in regard to hekdesh contributed for the 
benefit of that synagogue (Resp. Rif nos. 163 and 247). With 
the proliferation of public institutions and particularly as far 
as the community was concerned, the observance of the pro- 
hibition in matters involving the interests of such bodies rep- 
resented an ever-increasing burden, with the result that new 
customs and *takkanot established and confirmed the com- 
petency of such witnesses, “in all public matters, including 
hekdeshot, for if it were not to be so, who would there be to 
testify?... there would be no remedy where public needs are 
concerned ... if competent witnesses have to be brought from 
outside ... there would be found but one in a thousand” (Resp. 
Rashba, vol. 1, no. 680). This custom became the decided law 
enshrined in the Shulhan Arukh (HM, 37:22; see also *takkanot 
ha-kahal; taxation). 

The concept of hekdesh in its later meaning was a cre- 
ation of the post-talmudic historico-social situation, and was 
accompanied by a number of legal developments correspond- 
ing to the changes in the social fabric of Jewish life. The phe- 
nomenon of a term bearing two different meanings, of which 
hekdesh is an interesting example, offers evidence of one of 
the paths along which Jewish law has developed. Adherence 
to a common appellation for a concept with alternative mean- 
ings, despite the substantial difference between them, permit- 
ted the application of laws pertaining to the concept within 
one of its meanings — hekdesh or consecration for the Temple 
needs - to the concept within its alternative meaning — hek- 
desh or endowment for charitable purposes — for the purpose 
of solving certain problems emanating from the changing re- 
alities of everyday life. 


In the State of Israel 

In Israel hekdesh exists in two forms. First is endowment of 
property as approved by a religious court and administered 
in terms of religious law. Originally, Muslim law was applied, 
even in respect of non-Muslim endowments of this kind. In 
terms of the Palestine Order-in-Council, 1922, the Jewish 
community, as well as several Christian communities, were 
empowered to found Wakf or religious endowments and to 
administer them according to the religious law of the com- 
munity in question. The second is the endowment of property 
for charitable purposes according to the civil, as opposed to 
the religious law, namely in terms of the “Charitable Trusts 
Ordinance.” The ordinance subjects the charitable trust and 
the trustee administering it to the supervision of the courts 
and defines “charitable trusts” as “including all purposes for 
the benefit of the public or any section of the public within 
or without Palestine [now to be read “the State of Israel”], of 
any of the following categories: 

(1) for the relief of poverty; 
(2) for the advancement of education or knowledge; 
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(3) for the advancement of religion or the maintenance 
of religious rites or practices; 
(4) for any other purpose beneficial, or of interest to, 


mankind. 
[Menachem Elon] 


In the Middle Ages the hekdesh was a communal shelter 
and infirmary for the poor, transient, and the sick. The term 
does not appear until the late Middle Ages, though Jewish 
*hospitals are found much earlier. By the 17" century every 
important community in Central and Eastern Europe had a 
hekdesh for the sick and the poor. The institution persisted into 
the 19" century. The size of the hospice ranged from a rented 
room to a house or group of small buildings. Most often it was 
located out of town near the cemetery. The hekdesh was ad- 
ministered by a local *hevrah, usually named bikkur holim, and 
supervised by the kahal. The *gabbai of the association, often 
a local merchant, was expected to visit the hospice as often as 
several times a day and to supervise the work of the beadle, 
the physician, the surgeon, and the hekdeshleyt (“attendants”). 
The hekdesh was usually so unsanitary and dirty that a person 
would view with horror the prospect of staying there. The pa- 
tients in Altona, about 1764, described themselves thus: “We 
the poor, fathers with children, lying-in women with their 
offspring, nursing mothers with their sucklings, old men and 
young men, all of whom are cast upon the bed of sickness, en- 
during our ailments, crushed, wasted; also we who are insane 
and distraught...” A British missionary who visited Minsk in 
the early 19" century writes: “In the Jewish Hospital we saw 45 
young and old of both sexes, seemingly without any classifica- 
tion of disease, placed in several small rooms. They certainly 
presented one of the most appalling scenes of wretchedness I 
ever witnessed; filth, rags, and pestilential effluvia pervaded 
the whole place.” Thus in Yiddish hekdesh became synony- 
mous with disorder and disarray in the home, in a room, or 
concerning a person. Not until the modern hospital came into 
its own did the situation improve. 

[Isaac Levitats] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Lampronti, Pahad Yizhak, s.v. Hekdesh 
and Beit Hekdesh; Gulak, Yesodei, 1 (1922), 50-54, 98f.; Gulak, Ozar, 
112, 128-31, 347f.; Herzog, Instit, 1 (1936), 288-91, 295; 2 (1939), 17, 30; 
68 n. 1, 189; B.Z.M.H. Ouziel, Shaarei Uziel, 1 (1944), 93-107; ET, 2 


(1949), 40-42, 201f, 5 (1953), 51-65; 10 (1961), 352-442. IN THE MID- 
DLE AGES: J. Marcus, Communal Sick-Care (1947); I. Levitats, Jewish 
Community in Russia (1943). 


HEKHSHER (Heb. 1¥3i; “approbation” or “attestation”), 
certificate issued by the rabbinate or by individual rabbis cer- 
tifying that a certain food product has been prepared under 
their supervision and in accordance with the traditional di- 
etary “laws, hence declaring it kasher. Such an attestation is 
also required for all foodstuff prepared for consumption on 
*Passover in which case it must also be free from all leaven 
(*hamez). The hekhsher certificate is now usually printed on 
the package of the product. Restaurants which are under the 
supervision of a rabbinate need a hekhsher (which is displayed 
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on the premises), testifying that the food served by them is 
prepared in accordance with the traditional dietary laws and 
that a *mashgi ah oversees the kitchen. In some countries spe- 
cific symbols have been adopted to indicate that the product 
is under supervision. The Union of Orthodox Hebrew Con- 
gregations in the U.S. uses © (a “u” inside an “O” - Union of 
Orthodox) and in that country there is also widespread use of 
various other kashrut supervising bodies that employ the let- 
ter “K’; alone or in combination with other communally rec- 
ognized symbols. In England the seal of the bet din is used. 
In certain states of America it is illegal to declare a product 
kasher if it is not, but for observant Jews that does not obviate 
the need for a rabbinic hekhsher. 


HELBO (third-early fourth century c.£.), amora. Helbo was 
apparently a Babylonian who migrated to Erez Israel. In Baby- 
lon he studied under Huna (Ber. 6b, et al.) and under Hama 
b. Gurya, the pupil of Rav, in whose name he transmits Rav’s 
statements (Shab. 37a, et al). In Erez Israel he studied under 
Samuel b. Nahman (TJ, Meg. 1:1, 7ob, et al.) and transmit- 
ted sayings in his name (Gen. R. 78:1; Theodor-Albeck, 916 
note). He was an associate of *Ammii (TY, Kil. 9:4, 32c), Ulla 
Biraah (Meg. 4a), and Isaac Nappaha (Git. 59b-60a), and 
among his colleagues was apparently also the nasi Yudan (J, 
Taan. 2:1, 65a). Helbo was childless and lived a lonely life (Yev. 
64b; Ned. 39b-40a). His pupil was Berechiah (Gen. R. 78:1, 
et al.) who frequently transmitted his sayings, particularly in 
aggadah (rj, Ber. 1:1, 2d, et al.). Among his noteworthy sayings 
are the following: “One must always be regardful of the honor 
due to one’s wife, because blessings rest on a man’s house only 
on account of his wife” (BM 59a); “whosoever partakes of the 
wedding meal of a bridegroom and does not cause him to 
rejoice transgresses the five voices mentioned in Jeremiah 
33:11” (Ber. 6b); and “Proselytes are as injurious to Israel as a 
scab” (Kid. 7ob) — an individual opinion presumably reflect- 
ing contemporary conditions which nevertheless in future 
generations influenced the attitude with regard to the accep- 
tance of proselytes. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Pal Amor; Hyman, Toledot, 451-2; 
H. Albeck, Mavo la-Talmudim (1969), 325-7. 
[Zvi Kaplan] 


HELD, ADOLPH (1885-1969), U.S. communal and labor 
leader and Yiddish journalist. Held, who was born in Borislav, 
Poland, was taken to the United States in 1892. He joined the 
staff of the Yiddish-language *Jewish Daily Forward, where 
he served as news editor from 1907 to 1912 and then as busi- 
ness manager from 1912 to 1917. From 1917 to 1919 he was a 
Socialist member of New York City’s Board of Aldermen. In 
1920 he was appointed European director of the Hebrew Im- 
migrant Aid Society (H1ASs), in which capacity he assisted hun- 
dreds of thousands of Jewish immigrants to the United States. 
Returning to America in 1924, he became president of the 
Forward Association, the paper’s governing body, and of the 
Amalgamated Bank, whose main function it was to provide 
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financial aid to the garment industry. In 1938 he was chosen 
national chairman of the Jewish Labor Committee. Held re- 
signed his presidency of the bank in 1945 in order to become 
welfare director of the International Ladies Garment Work- 
ers Union. He was made general manager of the Jewish Daily 
Forward in 1962. In the years before his death he was also ac- 
tive in senior citizens’ groups and took part in the campaign 
for the extension of Social Security benefits and the establish- 


ment of Medicare. 
[Hillel Halkin] 


HELD, ANNA (1873-1918), French actress. Born in Paris, 
Anna Held made her debut at the Folies Manguay, Paris, in 
1895, and soon afterward was engaged by Florenz Ziegfeld for 
his first New York production. Later the two were married 
and she appeared in many plays, including Jean Richepin’s 
Mam*selle Napoleon (1903). She toured the U.S. in 1903 in the 
title role of The Little Duchess. 


HELD, MOSHE (1924-1984), Bible scholar. Held was born 
in Poland, brought to Mandatory Palestine in 1935 and raised 
in Tel Aviv. He entered the Hebrew University of Jerusalem in 
1943. His studies, interrupted by service in the British army in 
World War 11, were resumed in 1946, but delayed once again 
by Israel’s War of Independence. He completed his M.A. in 
Hebrew literature at the Hebrew University, studying Hebrew 
and Arabic with D. Baneth, S.D. *Goitein, and H. Polotsky, 
studies which he later described as “sins of his youth.” His aca- 
demic direction took a new turn thanks to Umberto Moshe 
David *Cassuto, an Italian Jewish scholar, and a pioneer in the 
study of the *Ugaritic tablets of the second millennium B.c.£. 
unearthed in 1929. Cassuto urged Held to study Ugaritic at 
Johns Hopkins with W.E *Albright. Albright, in turn, sent Held 
to study Akkadian (Assyro-Babylonian) at the University of 
Chicago under the great Assyriologist Benno *Landsberger, 
himself a German Jewish émigré of the Hitler years. After 
completing his Ph.D. at Hopkins (1957), Held came to Drop- 
sie replacing Cyrus *Gordon who had moved to Brandeis. In 
1959 Held began his visits to the Jewish Theological Seminary, 
where he was to continue as adjunct professor of Bible for 25 
years. The Ts connection brought Held under the tutelage of 
H.L.*Ginsberg, to whom Held always referred as “my mentor.” 
In 1966 Held came to the Middle East Department at Colum- 
bia, where he taught until his death. The two positions enabled 
Held to concentrate on the study of the Bible in its larger Near 
Eastern context. Held was a superb comparative philologist 
who, in accord with his teachers Albright and Landsberger, 
insisted that etymological comparisons had to take a backseat 
to contextual comparisons, or better, “interdialectal distribu- 
tions.” A passionate teacher, Held’s Columbia position enabled 
him to train Jewish students at sts and Christians at Union 
Theological Seminary in the serious reading of biblical texts 
against the background of the ancient Near East. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Lieberman, in: JQR, 76 (1985), 1-3; E. 
Greenstein and D. Marcus, in: JANES, 19 (1989), 1-2; bibliography; 
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ibid., 7-8; C. Cohen, ibid., 9-23; S.D. Sperling, Students of the Cov- 
enant (1992), 101-3. 
[S. David Sperling (274 ed.)] 


HELDMAN, GLADYS MEDALIE (1922-2003), leader in 
women’s tennis and sports media and founder of the profes- 
sional women’s tennis tour. Heldman was born in New York 
City, daughter of well-known New York attorney and judge 
George Z. Medalie. She married Julius Heldman, a 1936 U.S. 
junior tennis champion, in 1942 and later her whole family be- 
came involved in tennis. Heldman, who earned a B.A. from 
Stanford University in 1942 with Phi Beta Kappa honors, and 
an M.A. in medieval history from the University of California, 
Berkeley in 1943, started playing tennis after her two daughters 
were born. She achieved No.1 amateur ranking in Texas and 
No. 2 in the Southwest in 1954; she competed at Wimbledon 
in 1954 and participated in the U.S. Championships at Forest 
Hills. In 1951, Heldman received the Service Bowl awarded to 
“the player who yearly makes the most notable contribution 
to the sportsmanship, fellowship and service of tennis.” She 
founded World Tennis magazine in 1953, serving as the pub- 
lisher and editor-in-chief, and as a writer. She sold the maga- 
zine in the 1970s. 

Heldman championed the founding of the women's pro- 
fessional tennis tour to provide more equity in prize money 
for women in a male-dominated sport. In 1970, nine top play- 
ers, including Heldman’s daughter JULIE (1945-_), played in 
the first Virginia Slims Circuit tournament in Houston in 
1970. The Virginia Slims Circuit later merged with the U.S. 
Tennis Association (usta). Legendary tennis champion Bil- 
lie Jean King wrote that, “With the invaluable help, support 
and guidance of Gladys Heldman” women tennis players 
were able to revolutionize their sport by establishing their 
own tennis tour. 

Heldman and her family maintained an active role in 
tennis. In recognition of her tremendous contributions to 
the world of tennis, Gladys Heldman was inducted into the 
International Tennis Hall of Fame and the International Jew- 
ish Sports Hall of Fame. Julie Heldman won medals in sin- 
gles and doubles tennis exhibition events at the 1968 Olym- 
pics and also won three gold medals in the 1969 Maccabiah 
Games. She was inducted into the International Jewish Sports 
Hall of Fame in 2002. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L.J. Borish, “American Jewish Women in 
Sports,” in: S.H. Norwood and E.G. Pollack, Encyclopedia of Ameri- 
can Jewish History (2005); B.J. King, “Challenges in Keeping Wom- 
en’s Tennis Growing,” in: New York Times (Feb. 26, 1984); B. Postal, 
J. Silver, and R. Silver, “Heldman Family,” in: Encyclopedia of Jews in 


Sports (1965), 447-48. 
[Linda J. Borish (24 ed.)] 


HELENA (first century c.E.), sister and wife of *Monoba- 
zus I, king of *Adiabene (cf. Jos., Ant., 20:17-96). Helena and 
her son *Izates became converts to Judaism in about 30 C.E. 
through the influence of Ananias, a Jewish merchant. When 
her husband died, she appointed Izates as king in accordance 
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with his expressed wish. As was customary in the East, the 
other sons of Monobazus were imprisoned and were in dan- 
ger of being put to death, but Helena and Izates sent them to 
Rome - a humane act probably dictated by their new religion. 
Only her son Monobazus 11, who ruled for a short time after 
his father’s death, remained in Adiabene. Helena spent the lat- 
ter part of her life in Jerusalem, where she built herself a pal- 
ace (Jos., Wars, 5:252; 6:355). When a famine raged in Judea at 
the time of Claudius (Ant., 20:51), she bought grain and figs 
in Egypt and Cyprus for the starving people. Echoes of this 
are found in the Talmud (BB 11a; TJ, Peah 1:1, 15b; Tosef., ibid., 
4:18). Helena also made gifts to the Temple (Yoma 3:10), and 
was meticulous in the observance of the precepts of Judaism 
(Naz. 3:6). She died in Adiabene but her remains and those of 
Izates were transferred to Jerusalem by Monobazus, and in- 
terred in the mausoleum she had built at a distance of three 
stadia to the north of the city, known today as “the Tombs of 
the Kings” (Jos., Ant., 20:95; Jos., Wars, 5:55, 119, 147). Pausa- 
nius (Graec. Descrip. V111, 16:4-5 (358)) provides a description 
of the Tomb of Helena and refers to a special mechanism that 
kept the door of the tomb closed. The inscription on the sar- 
cophagus found by De Saulcy in the Tomb of the Kings was 
of great value in identifying Helena’s tomb. The first line has 
the words JT¥ XN” and the second line 77¥ 8 NI. The lan- 
guage of both lines is Aramaic, but the script of the first line 
is Syrian and of the second, Hebrew. This proves that at least 
the second queen mentioned was Jewish and that she came 
from a Syrian royal family. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Derenbourg, Essai sur histoire et la géog- 
raphie de la Palestine (1867), 223ff.; Graetz, Hist, 2 (1893), 216-9; 
Schuerer, Gesch, 3 (1909*), 169 ff.; M. Kon, Kivrei ha-Melakhim (1947); 
Klausner, Bayit Sheni, 5 (1951), 13, 44ff. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: N.C. 
Debevoise, A Political History of Parthia (1938); N. Kokkinos, The 
Herodian Dynasty: Origins, Role in Society and Eclipse (1998), 250; 
M. Stern, Greek and Latin Authors on Jews and Judaism, vol. 2 (1980), 
196-97; T. Ilan, Lexicon of Jewish Names in Late Antiquity. Part 1: Pal- 
estine 330 BCE-200 CE (2002), 317-18, s.v. “Helene.” 


[Abraham Schalit / Shimon Gibson (24 ed.)] 


HELENA AUGUSTA (c. 255-329 C.£.), mother of the Em- 
peror Constantine and a pious convert to Christianity. In the 
writings of Geoffrey of Monmouth (c. 1100-1154) she is de- 
scribed as the daughter of the British King Coel of Colches- 
ter (“Old King Cole”), but this seems highly unlikely. Having 
originated from a modest background, serving for a while in 
Diocletian’s court at Nicomedia, Helena was later at Constan- 
tine’s side at the imperial court in Trier and was accorded great 
honor there. In the aftermath of Constantine's defeat of Licin- 
ius in September 324 c.£., Helena, who was about 80 years 
of age, made a journey to the Holy Land (between c. 325 and 
327) to offer prayers at the holy places (described in Eusebius’ 
Vita Constantini), and is said to have founded churches on the 
Mount of Olives (the Eleona Church) and at Bethlehem. Al- 
though not mentioned by Eusebius as having played any part 
in the building operations next to the Tomb of Jesus at Gol- 
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gotha, it is difficult to make a sharp division between churches 
ascribed to Constantine and those attributed to his mother. 
Helena is also credited with the discovery of the true cross (lig- 
num crucis) on which Jesus was crucified in a cistern not far 
from the place of his tomb, but scholars have questioned the 
authenticity of this tradition. Indeed, Eusebius does not men- 
tion the discovery at all and his absolute silence on this mat- 
ter is quite telling (20 or so years later the first references ap- 
pear mentioning the relics of the cross, e.g. Cyril of Jerusalem 
in 350 c.E.). Ambrose of Milan, however, in c. 395 C.E., is the 
first to mention Helena as the discoverer of the cross (De Ob. 
Theod. 46-48). According to Ambrose, Helena “...opened up 
the earth, scattered the dust, and discovered three crosses in 
disarray (confusa).” The holy cross still retained the inscription 
(titulus) and nails were also found. Thereafter, various embel- 
lished versions of the story exist, with faith rapidly ousting the 
facts from the tradition. Some versions refer to the holy cross 
being found lying between two crosses with an inscription 
(John Chrysostom, Hom. In Joh. 75:1, PG 59, 461) and others 
to the authenticity of the cross being verified by its ability to 
cure a sick woman (e.g., Rufinus, Hist. Eccles. 10:7-8). None 
of these early sources provide information regarding the exact 
find-spot of the cross. Recent archaeological researches show 
that the traditional place where the cross was supposed to 
have been found, at the Cave of the Invention of the Cross in 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, was a subterranean cavity 
that was converted into a cistern no earlier than the 11" cen- 
tury. Helena died soon after her return to court. In the fifth 
and sixth centuries c.£. Helena was highly praised by Church 
historians and pilgrims for her discovery of the true cross 
and for her part in the Christian rebuilding of Jerusalem. In 
later tradition Helena was said to have been responsible for 
the foundation of most of the important churches in the Holy 
Land, notwithstanding the fact that some were built centu- 
ries after her death. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.D. Hunt, Holy Land Pilgrimage in the Later 
Roman Empire AD 312-460 (1984); S. Borgehammar, How the Holy 
Cross was Found: From Event to Medieval Legend (1991); J.W. Dri- 
jvers, Helena Augusta: the Mother of Constantine the Great and the 
Legend of Her Finding the True Cross (1991); J.E. Taylor, “Helena and 
the Finding of the Cross,” in: Bulletin of the Anglo-Israel Archaeologi- 
cal Society, 12 (1992-93), 52-60; C.P. Thiede and M. D’Ancona, The 
Quest for the True Cross (2000); “On the ‘Cave of the Invention of 
the Cross,” in: S. Gibson and J.E. Taylor, Beneath the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, Jerusalem. The Archaeology and Early History of Tra- 
ditional Golgotha (1994), 83-84. 

[Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


HELEZ (Heb. ym), site of Israel’s first oil field, which ex- 
ploits oil-bearing strata discovered in 1955. It is located near 
a moshav of the same name in the southern Coastal Plain of 
Israel, 7% mi. (12 km.) S.E. of *Ashkelon. In the later stages 
of the *War of Independence (1948), a hard battle was won 
there against the invading Egyptian army. The moshay, affili- 
ated with Tenuat ha-Moshavim, was founded in 1950. Its first 
settlers came from Yemen, but later immigrants from Tuni- 
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sia took over. In 1968, the moshav Helez had 510 inhabitants. 
Its economy was based on intensive field crops, vegetables, 
citrus, and dairy farming. The name Helez - connected with 
the Hebrew root meaning “to extricate” or “to pioneer” - was 
regarded as similar to that of the nearby abandoned Arab vil- 
lage Hulayqat. After a drop in population, the moshav began 
to expand, its population rising from around 340 in the mid- 
1990s to 433 in 2002. 


[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


HELFMAN, ELHANAN (1946- ), Israel economist. Born 
in the US.S.R., he lived in Poland until the age of 1, when 
his family moved to Israel. He studied economics and sta- 
tistics at Tel Aviv University. He received his doctorate from 
Harvard in 1974 and became a professor at Tel Aviv Univer- 
sity, holding the chair in International Economic Relations. 
In 1988 he was elected a member of the Israel Academy of 
Sciences. In 1989-91 he was the president of the Israeli Eco- 
nomic Association. In 1991 he was awarded the Israel Prize for 
social sciences. In 1995 he was awarded the Feher Prize from 
the Jerusalem Institute for the Study of Israel and in 1998 he 
was awarded the Bernhard-Harms Prize from the Kiel Insti- 
tute for World Economics. In 2000 he was the president of 
the Econometric Society. In 2002 he was awarded the EMET 
Prize from the AMN Foundation for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, Art and Culture and the Rothschild Prize from the Yad 
Hanadiv Foundation. 


HELFMAN, HESSIA MEYEROVNA (1855-1882), Russian 
revolutionary. Born in Mozyr near Minsk (Belorussia) into 
a rich family, Hessia Helfman left home at the age of 16 and 
joined the revolutionary movement in Kiev. In 1875 she was 
arrested and was one of the accused in the “Trial of Fifty.” She 
was sentenced to two years imprisonment and on her release 
was banished to Staraya Russa. She escaped, however, and 
joined the terrorist Narodnaya Volya party in St. Petersburg 
where she helped to run a clandestine press and distributed 
propaganda among students and workers. In 1881 Hessia Helf- 
man was sentenced to death, together with five other revolu- 
tionaries, for complicity in the assassination of Czar Alexan- 
der 11. Because she was pregnant at the time, her execution was 
delayed, and as a result of protests from abroad, the sentence 
was commuted to life imprisonment. She died in the Peter- 
and-Paul Fortress in St. Petersburg shortly after the birth of 
the child, which was taken from her. Hessia Helfman did not 
take part in the assassination itself and was the only Jewish 
person among the six condemned. Nevertheless antisemitic 
groups blamed the Jews for the murder of the Czar. 


°HELIODORUS of Antioch, chancellor of *Seleucus Iv 
Philopator (187-175 B.c.£.). The official title of chancellor (6 mi 
Twv Mpaypatwv), by which he is described in 11 Maccabees 3:7, 
is also found in an official inscription (W. Dittenberger (ed.), 
Orientis Graeci inscriptiones selectae, 1 (1903), no. 247). When 
Simeon, “head of the Temple” in Jerusalem, denounced the 
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Jews before Apollonius, commander of the Syrian army, claim- 
ing that there were treasures in the Temple which belonged to 
the king, Heliodorus was sent to Jerusalem to remove these 
treasures. Attempting to break into the Temple, he was sud- 
denly smitten by two angels (11 Macc. 3:7-40). It is probable 
that in fact Heliodorus was driven from the Temple by force. 
In 176 B.c.£. Heliodorus murdered Seleucus rv, and placed the 
king’s young son upon the throne. Subsequently he had him 
removed also in order to obtain the throne for himself. How- 
ever, Antiochus Epiphanes put an end to his rule. These events 
are perhaps reflected in *Daniel 7:7-8 and 11:20. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: V. Tcherikover, Hellenistic Civilization and 
the Jews (1959), index; B. Niese, Geschichte der griechischen und ma- 
kedonischen Staaten, 3 (1903), 91-92; W. Otto, in: Pauly-Wissowa, 15 
(1912), 12ff.; E. Bickerman, in: Annuaire de l'Institut de Philologie et 
d Histoire Orientales et Slaves, 7 (1939-44), 5-40; W.R. Farmer, Mac- 
cabees, Zealots and Josephus (1956), 93-96. 
[Abraham Schalit] 


HELIOPOLIS (Gr., meaning “city of the sun’; Egyptian, Iunu; 
Heb., On), ancient city of lower Egypt situated about six miles 
N. of Cairo on the site of the modern village of El Matariyah. 
From earliest times Heliopolis was the cult center for the wor- 
ship of the sun god, usually in his manifestation as Re, but also 
as Re-Horakhty and Atum. Although some form of sun wor- 
ship existed from the beginning of recorded Egyptian history, 
it was not until the Fifth Dynasty (c. 2480-2340 B.c.£.) that 
the Helipolitan cult of Re achieved its preeminent position in 
the cosmogony of the Egyptians, a position which it retained 
well into the third century B.c.E. 

Heliopolis is specifically mentioned four times in the 
Bible: Genesis 41:45, 45:50 and 46:20, where Joseph is given 
as wife Asenath, the daughter of Poti-Phera, the priest of On 
(who must have been the high priest of Re of Heliopolis); 
and Ezekiel 30:17, where the prophet foretells the destruc- 
tion of Egypt by the hand of Nebuchadnezzar, the Babylo- 
nian king, and mentions Heliopolis among the great cities to 
be destroyed. The prediction of the destruction of Beth-Sh- 
emesh, “the House of the Sungod,” in Jeremiah 43:13 is also 
probably a reference to Heliopolis. Another possible refer- 
ence to the city is Isaiah 19:18, where, in view of the Egyptian 
context of the passage, the reading ir ha-heres, or “city of the 
sun,’ as attested by Symmachus and Vulgate, is preferred by 
many scholars to the present masoretic text ir ha-heres, or 
“city of destruction” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.H. Gardiner, Ancient Egyptian Onomas- 


tica, 2 (1947), 144-6 (texts). 
[Alan Richard Schulman] 


°HELLADIUS OF ANTINOUPOLIS (fl. c. 310 c.£.), Greek 
grammarian, who notes, in a passage derived from the Alex- 
andrian antisemitic Exodus tradition, as do *Nicarchus and 
*Ptolemy of Chennos, that Moses was called “Alpha” because 
of his leprous spots (alphoi), but cites Philo as a source (in no 


extant work, however). 
[Louis Harry Feldman] 
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HELLENISM, term generally used by historians to refer to 
the period from the death of Alexander the Great (323 B.C.E.) 
to the death of Cleopatra and the incorporation of Egypt in 
the Roman Empire in 30 B.c.£. Egypt was the last important 
survivor of the political system which had developed as a con- 
sequence both of the victories of Alexander and of his prema- 
ture death. The word Hellenism is also used to indicate more 
generically the cultural tradition of the Greek-speaking part 
of the Roman Empire between Augustus and Justinian and/or 
the influence of Greek civilization on Rome, Carthage, India, 
and other regions which were never part of the empire of Al- 
exander. Finally, Hellenization is used with reference to Judea, 
Persia, etc. to indicate the penetration of elements of Greek 
civilization into territories which, though subject to Greco- 
Macedonian rule for a certain period of time, preserved their 
national culture with conspicuous success. 

The words Hellenism and Hellenistic have a long history 
in which the text of the Acts of the Apostles 6:1 plays a central 
part because it opposes Hebraioi to Hellenistai. At least from 
the 16" century onward (J. Scaliger) this text was interpreted 
to imply a contrast between Jews who used Hebrew and Jews 
who used Greek in the synagogue service. D. Heinsius devel- 
oped the notion that Jewish Hellenistai used a special Greek 
dialect (lingua hellenistica), which is reflected in the Septua- 
gint translation of the Bible. C. Salmasius denied the exis- 
tence of such a special dialect (1643), but the notion of a spe- 
cial lingua hellenistica to indicate the Greek of the Old and 
New Testaments remained in circulation until the middle of 
the 19" century. In the 18" century in Germany, J.G. Herder 
used Hellenismus to indicate the way of thinking of Jews and 
other Orientals who spoke Greek. In 1820 in France J. Matter 
specifically connected the word Hellénisme with the thought of 
the Greek-speaking Jews of Egypt. J.G. Droysen stretched the 
meaning of the word to signify the period of transition from 
the pagan to the Christian world which started with Alexan- 
der. In 1833 he published a volume on Alexander the Great; 
and in 1836 and 1843 he published two volumes of Geschichte 
des Hellenismus embracing the century 323-222 B.c.E. He in- 
tended to continue his work in further volumes, but never did 
so, and it is not quite clear from what he says whether his origi- 
nal intention was to reach the age of Muhammad or to stop 
with Augustus. In 1877-78 he published a second (consider- 
ably modified) edition of these three volumes under the title 
of Geschichte des Hellenismus (which now included the reign 
of Alexander). The second edition, both in the German text 
and in the French translation by A. Bouché-Leclercq, became 
authoritative, and consolidated the notion of Hellenism as a 
special period of the history of antiquity characterized by a 
mixture of Greek and Oriental elements. Since Droysen, many 
historians have reexamined the political and constitutional 
history of this period; they include B. Niese, K.J. Beloch, A. 
Bouché-Leclercgq, J. Kaerst, W.W. Tarn, E. Bickerman, and E. 
Will. But research has been particularly intense and produc- 
tive in the field of economic and social history (U. Wilcken, M. 
Rostovtzeff, W. Otto, C. Préaux, and C. Schneider) and in the 
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field of the history of religions (F. Cumont, R. Reitzenstein, H. 
Usener, P. Wendland, W. Bousset, A.D. Nock, and M.P. Nils- 
son). Droysen’s notion of Hellenism has also deeply influenced 
the work of literary historians such as U. Wilamowitz-Moel- 
lendorff, EF Susemihl, F. Leo, E. Norden, and R. Pfeiffer. 

The study of Greek influence on Judaism has developed 
into a special branch of research on which E. Bickerman, H. 
Lewy, S. Lieberman, V. Tcherikover, and M. Hengel, among 
others, have written with distinction. Research on Hellenism 
has been helped by archaeological discoveries, new inscrip- 
tions, and the constitution of a new branch of research, papy- 
rology, since the beginning of the 20" century. Papyrology is 
especially relevant to the study of the Hellenistic period be- 
cause a considerable portion of the papyri discovered in Egypt 
belongs to the last three centuries B.c.£. 

However, a knowledge of the political history of Helle- 
nism is hampered by the fragmentary nature of the surviving 
sources. The works of the great historians of the Hellenistic 
age (Hieronymus of Cardia, Duris, Timaeus, Agatharchi- 
das, Phylarchus, and Posidonius) are all lost, with the excep- 
tion of Polybius, and only fragments of his work remain. The 
only continuous account of the Hellenistic age is found in 
the short summary of the Historiae Philippicae by *Pompeius 
Trogus (end of the first century B.c.£.) written by Justinus in 
the second century c.£. Plutarch’s Lives of some Hellenistic 
kings and politicians are of the utmost importance. Books I, 
11, and 111 of Maccabees are invaluable for Jewish history and 
must be supplemented by the relevant sections of Josephus’ 
Jewish Antiquities. Strabo, Pliny the Elder, Pausanias, Galen, 
Athenaeus, and Diogenes Laertius, though all writing in the 
Roman Empire, provide essential information on Hellenistic 
science, social life, and customs. 

The empire of Alexander the Great was the result of the 
military and intellectual cooperation of Greeks and Macedo- 
nians, who constituted the ruling class in the states emerging 
from the struggles of Alexander's successors. This collabora- 
tion was precarious in Greece alone, where consequently there 
was no political stability. The rivalries between Greek cities 
and the interference of the great Hellenistic states in Greek af- 
fairs led to Roman intervention at the end of the third century 
and ultimately contributed to the transformation of Greece 
into a direct Roman dependency in 146 B.c.£. The great Hel- 
lenistic states - Macedonia, Syria, Egypt, Thrace (for the brief 
period until 281 8.c.£.), Pergamum (at least after 240 B.C.E.) - 
though much stronger, had other sources of difficulty: they 
were faced by dynastic struggles in their midst, by frequent 
wars with their neighbors, and above all they had large native 
populations to control. The third century was the period of 
the greatest power and prosperity of these kingdoms. Almost 
everywhere during the second century B.c.E. the increasing 
inability of the Greco-Macedonian ruling class to prevent 
internal dissolution is noticeable. The Romans took full ad- 
vantage of the difficulties of the Hellenistic states, played on 
the fear of social revolution among the wealthy Greeks, and 
exploited rivalries and native rebellions, with the result that 
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they defeated and ultimately absorbed all the Hellenistic states. 
Macedonia, first defeated in 197, was reduced to impotence in 
168 and transformed into a province in 149. Syria (the Seleucid 
state) was first deprived of some of its best Oriental regions 
by native rebellions (such as those leading to the creation of 
the Parthian and Bactrian states about 250 B.c.£.). Later it was 
defeated and mutilated by the Romans (188). The Jewish rebel- 
lion of the Maccabees contributed to the further decline of the 
Seleucid state, which was transformed into a Roman province 
in 64 B.c.E. Pergamum became a Roman province (province 
of Asia) in 129 B.c.£., Bithynia in 74. Egypt (the kingdom of 
the Ptolemies), as already noted, was incorporated by the Ro- 
mans in 30 B.c.E. The last strong resistance of the Macedo- 
nian-Greek elements against the Romans was provoked and 
supported by Mithridates v1 Eupator about 80 B.c.£. and 
ended in violent repression by the Romans. ‘The last act of re- 
sistance against the Romans during the Hellenistic period in 
the East was not Greek, but Jewish. 

In all the Hellenistic states Greek was the language of 
the aristocracy and the administration. The foundation of 
new cities (especially in the Seleucid kingdom) and of new 
villages (particularly in Egypt) contributed to the spread of 
Greek, but the peasants and the native priests kept the indig- 
enous languages alive. Except in Judea, which had an original 
literature in Hebrew and Aramaic even under Greek rule, the 
important developments in literature were all in Greek. Even 
natives of Egypt and Babylonia wrote their histories in Greek 
(Manetho, Berossus; cf. Fabius Pictor in Rome). The schools 
and the gymnasia were organized according to Greek tradi- 
tion: Homer, the tragedians of the fifth century (especially Eu- 
ripides), and the orators and historians of the fourth century 
were the models of the new classicism. Erudition developed 
for its own sake and, notably in Alexandria and Pergamum, 
was under royal protection. The libraries of Alexandria were 
centers of research, besides containing extraordinary col- 
lections of manuscripts (apparently not confined to texts in 
Greek). Classicism notwithstanding, literature and art devel- 
oped new styles, characterized by realism of detail and a ten- 
dency toward the idyllic and the pathetic. Modern scholars 
have recognized local trends not only in literature but also in 
art. They are, however, not so important as the essential unity 
of Hellenistic culture. Philosophy remained centered in Ath- 
ens, but the great philosophic schools of the academy (Pla- 
tonists), Peripatos (Aristotelians), Stoa (disciples of Zeno), 
and Porch (Epicureans) spread everywhere. There was also 
a revival (perhaps a transformation) of Pythagorean groups, 
which began to look like a religious sect. Natural sciences 
made enormous progress, and so did mathematics. Euclid, 
Apollonius of Perge, and Archimedes represent the culmina- 
tion of Greek research in geometry and mechanics. Eratos- 
thenes applied mathematics to geography and Aristarchus de- 
veloped the heliocentric theory, but Hipparchus (who made 
fundamental discoveries in astronomy) persuaded the suc- 
ceeding generations with his new version of the geocentric 
system. Scientific medicine flourished in Alexandria and 
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elsewhere: The advances in anatomy (Herophilus), physiol- 
ogy (Erasistratus), etc., remained unsurpassed until the Re- 
naissance. Pytheas explored new regions in the north. The 
philosopher Posidonius explained the tides. 

Everywhere the new literature and art interested large 
strata of the Greek-speaking public, which was predominantly 
middle-class. If some poets were obscure and full of subtle al- 
lusions to the literature of the past (Callimachus, Lycophron, 
Euphorion, and to a certain extent Theocritus), others were 
easily comprehensible (Menander, Herodas, and perhaps 
Apollonius Rhodius). New prose genres, such as the erotic 
novel, were meant to appeal to a large public. There are signs 
that much of the literature now lost was fairly popular in char- 
acter. Figurative art certainly had a wide appeal, as can be de- 
duced from the amount of cheap, but graceful, figurines of this 
period. Improved techniques of work affected the lives of the 
many, and town-planning together with the easier economic 
conditions of private persons produced better housing in 
many places. But neither philosophy nor science meant much 
even to the middle class in the Greek-speaking cities. In reli- 
gion the stronger influences came from the native populations, 
not from the upper (Greek or Hellenized) stratum. There was 
no sign that the gods of the Greek Olympus were dying: they 
went on performing miracles and acquiring new festivals and 
new sanctuaries. However, a progressive transformation of the 
old city cults was noticeable, with a new emphasis on free as- 
sociations of devotees of a specific god, on mysteries, on spiri- 
tual notions such as philanthropy and purification. Dionysus 
became distinctly popular. At the same time Oriental gods - 
either with their original names (Osiris, Isis) or by identifi- 
cation with Greek gods (Hermes - Thot; Jupiter - Doliche- 
nus) — were widely worshiped outside their original countries, 
with appropriate modifications of their cults. A curious case 
of a new god with old Egyptian roots was Serapis. Babylonian 
astrology gained many believers, even among philosophically 
educated Greeks. The Greek idea of Fortune (Tyche) increased 
in importance and was worshiped as a goddess, partly owing 
to Oriental influences. No doubt there were educated people 
who cared little for gods, either Greek or Oriental. Epicurus 
preached the indifference of gods to human events and Euhe- 
merus reduced the gods to ancient human benefactors; yet 
the climate of the age was religious. 

With all its regional and chronological differences, Hel- 
lenism is a cultural unity which corresponds to the existence 
of a uniform upper stratum of society and is reflected in the 
remarkable uniformity of the Greek language (the so-called 
koiné) from India to Gaul, wherever there was a Greek settle- 
ment. International trade both favored, and was favored by, 
this uniform upper stratum; Greek-speaking traders moved 
round the world. They were joined by more or less Hellenized 
Orientals and later by Italians. The slaves, the native peasants, 
and the Greek proletariat neither contributed much to, nor 
enjoyed the advantages of, this civilization. 

It is much more difficult to speak of Hellenism as a po- 
litical and institutional phenomenon, because conditions var- 
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ied so profoundly from region to region. Monarchy was the 
unifying institutional fact. The king was supposed to own his 
own state by right of conquest (patrimonial monarchy). He 
was surrounded by a hierarchy of officials with specific func- 
tions. Monarchy was connected with religion by a dynastic 
cult. The army in each country was modeled on the Macedo- 
nian prototype which had ensured Alexander's victories. New 
military features included the use of elephants, the improve- 
ment of siege-engines, and the construction of bigger ships. 
The fact remains, however, that the political organization of 
Egypt was different from that of Syria, and both Egypt and 
Syria were of course different from Pergamum (where the king 
was much more the head of a Greek community) and from 
Macedonia, not to speak of the Greek city-states and leagues 
(Aetolia, Achaea, etc). Economic production, taxation, rela- 
tions between natives and Greeks, and religious institutions 
varied greatly from state to state. The Ptolemies organized 
a state-controlled economy in Egypt which had no paral- 
lel elsewhere and slowed down urbanization. The Seleucid 
state included territories which differed from each other eco- 
nomically and socially. They were kept together (when they 
were kept together) by the royal army and the militarized 
Greco-Macedonian colonies. The Seleucids never made any 
serious attempt at central control of the economic affairs of 
their state. 

‘The great paradox of the Hellenistic age is that a Greek- 
speaking man could move easily from country to country 
with a reasonable expectation of finding work and being well 
received everywhere - and yet he would not find himself at 
home anywhere outside his native city. Furthermore, from the 
end of the third century onward any Greek would also increas- 
ingly feel the presence of a new intimidating power - Rome. 
The structure of Hellenistic civilization was not weak, for it 
survived the defeat of Hellenistic states, but daily life seemed 
dangerous; and indeed wars and rebellions were frequent and 
increasingly catastrophic. Philosophy and religion both pro- 
vided escape from worldly commitments and consolation for 
disappointments. 

Here the Jews presented a remarkable exception. Con- 
fronted with Greek ideas, some attempted to combine Greek 
intellectual values with Hebrew ones; such efforts were more 
successful in Egypt than in Judea. However, even in Judea the 
Hellenizing movement under Antiochus rv came near to pre- 
vailing. Ultimately the Jews organized their culture and their 
political life on their own terms, as witnessed by the rise of 
the Essenes and Pharisees. The independence of Jewish intel- 
lectual life in the Hellenistic age is partly explained by the fact 
that while Jews took a great interest in Greek ideas, the outside 
world took relatively little interest in Hebrew ideas. The transla- 
tion of the Bible into Greek did not mean that the Greeks read 
the Bible. The isolation in which the Jews lived, especially in 
Judea, was conducive to the creation of a style of thought and 
life which can be (and was) considered competitive with Hel- 
lenistic civilization. 

[Arnaldo Dante Momigliano] 
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Hellenism and the Jews 

Contact between Greeks and Semites, probably including 
Jews, seems likely to have occurred in Mycenaean times, as 
remains of Greek pottery in Palestine and Syria testify. Sev- 
eral interesting parallels between early Greek, especially that 
of Homer, and biblical vocabulary have been suggested, such 
as Homeric amumon (“without blemish”) and biblical mum 
(“blemish”), Homeric machaira (“sword”) and biblical me- 
kherah (Gen. 49:5), Homeric erebos (“darkness”) and bibli- 
cal erev (“evening”) and maariv (“west”), and Greek kados 
(“pitcher? in Archilochus) and Hebrew kad (“pitcher”). Par- 
allels between Homeric and biblical motifs are generally less 
striking. The possibility of a link between the even earlier Mi- 
noan civilization and Jews, or at any rate Semites, suggested 
by the presence of Minoan pottery at Ugarit and supported 
by bilingual (Greek and Northwest Semitic) inscriptions in 
Crete dating from 600 to 300 B.C.E., awaits the decipher- 
ment of Linear a. 

It was not until the time of *Alexander the Great, how- 
ever, that the contacts between Greeks and Jews were revived 
and intensified. The fact that for two centuries Palestine was 
part of Hellenistic kingdoms, first of Ptolemaic Egypt and then 
of Seleucid Syria, made Greek influence on Jewish thought and 
life inevitable. In the first third of the second century B.c.E., a 
group of Hellenizing Jews came to power in Jerusalem. They 
were led by wealthy Jewish aristocrats such as Joseph son of 
Tobiah, and his son Hyrcanus, who were apparently attracted 
to the externals of Hellenism; their Hellenization was, at first, 
primarily social rather than cultural and religious. *Jason the 
high priest carried his Hellenizing to the extent of establishing 
Greek educational institutions, the gymnasium and ephebeion, 
and of founding Jerusalem as a Greek city, Antioch-at-Jeru- 
salem. But Jason was only a moderate Hellenizer compared 
with *Menelaus, whose succession as high priest occasioned 
a civil war between their factions, with the *Tobiads support- 
ing Menelaus and the masses of the people standing behind 
Jason. As the scholars Bickermann, Tcherikover, and Hengel 
have shown, it was the Hellenizers, notably Menelaus and his 
followers, who influenced Antiochus Epiphanes to undertake 
his persecutions of Judaism so as to put down the rebellion of 
the *Hassideans, who were supported by the masses of Jeru- 
salem and who rebelled against the Hellenizers. Perhaps the 
account in the *Dead Sea Scrolls of the war between the sons 
of light and the sons of darkness reflects this struggle. 

In the following year the fight of the Maccabees against 
the Hellenizers began. This struggle highlights the antagonism 
between the rich and highborn in the towns, who believed in 
finding a modus vivendi with Hellenism, and the peasants and 
urban masses, who could brook no compromise with their re- 
ligious traditions. In victory the Maccabees were particularly 
ruthless toward the Greek cities of Palestine (of which there 
were 30) and their inhabitants, but their struggle was against 
the Greek cities as a political rather than as a cultural force. 
It is a mistake to regard the Hellenization of the Palestinian 
Jews as so deep that they would have been absorbed had not 
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Antiochus’ persecution aroused a fanatic reaction. Similarly it 
is a mistake to look upon the Maccabees as despisers of Greek 
culture. In point of fact, Jonathan the Hasmonean, far from 
hating Greek culture, renewed the treaty of friendship with 
Sparta (Jos., Ant., 13:164-170) that the high priest *Onias I is 
said to have negotiated about 300 B.c.£. Alexander Yannai 
employed Greek mercenaries in his army (ibid., 13:387), and 
from his time onward coins are inscribed with Greek as well 
as with Hebrew. The very Aristobulus who forced the Itureans 
to become Jews called himself “philhellene” (ibid., 13:318). The 
rise of the Pharisees may be seen, to some degree, as a reaction 
against the Greco-Roman culture favored by the Sadducees, 
who were allied with the phil-Hellenic Hasmoneans. The Hel- 
lenic influence increased under Herod, who built a Greek the- 
ater, an amphitheater where Jews wrestled naked with Greeks, 
and a hippodrome in or near Jerusalem. Even Agrippa 1, who 
is so highly regarded in rabbinic sources (Bik. 2:4, etc.), built 
a theater and amphitheater at Berytus (Jos., Ant., 19:335) and 
himself attended the theater at Caesarea (ibid., 19:332-4). 

Jews came to Egypt just before the end of the kingdom 
of Judah in the sixth century B.c.£. and fought as mercenar- 
ies, in all probability side by side with Greeks who had come 
for the same purpose. But large-scale emigration began with 
*Ptolemy 1 after the death of Alexander. Philo (In Flaccum, 43) 
reports that in his day the Jews in Egypt numbered a million. 
By that time there were large Jewish communities in Syria, es- 
pecially Antioch (Jos., Wars, 7:43), Greece proper (Philo, Le- 
gatio ad Gaium, 281-2), Asia Minor (Jos., Ant., 14:213, 255-64; 
Philo, op. cit., 245), Cyprus (Jos., Ant., 13:284), Rome (Cicero, 
Pro Flacco,67), and Cyrene (Jos., Ant., 14:115), all of which were 
primarily Greek speaking. 

The Hellenization of the Jews, both in Palestine and the 
Diaspora, consists in the substitution of the Greek language for 
Hebrew and Aramaic, the adoption of Greek personal names, 
the adoption of Greek educational institutions, the growth of 
a Jewish Hellenistic literature and philosophy, and religious 
deviation and syncretism as seen in legal institutions and in 
art (see *Diaspora). In Palestine, the predominance of Greek 
in ossuary inscriptions (the dates vary) so that of 168, 114 are 
in Greek only, the discovery of Greek papyri in the Dead Sea 
caves, and of Greek letters from leaders of the Bar Kokhba re- 
bellion, and the presence of perhaps as many as 2,500-3,000 
Greek words in the talmudic corpus, especially in the homi- 
letic Midrashim composed for popular consumption, testify 
to what degree the Greek language had gained currency (see 
Rabbinical Knowledge of *Greek and Latin). The contact with 
Greek influenced, moreover, a number of developments in 
Hebrew phonology and syntax and led to the establishment 
of a number of Hebrew roots derived from Greek. Simeon b. 
Gamaliel went so far as to praise Greek as the only language 
into which the Torah could be perfectly translated (Esth. R. 
4:12). Judah ha-Nasi remarked, “Why talk Syriac in Palestine? 
Talk either Hebrew or Greek” (Sot. 49b). It was said (Hag. 19b) 
of the second-century rabbi Elisha ben Avuyah, that he never 
ceased reciting Greek poetry. In the next century R. Abbahu 
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knew Greek so well that he was able to pun in it (Gen. R. 14:2), 
and justified teaching his daughters Greek since it served as an 
ornament (TJ, Pe’ah 1:1, 15c). The fact that the Mishnah (Sot. 
end) records that during the war of Lusius *Quietus (117 C.£.) 
a decree was passed banning the teaching of Greek to one’s 
son indicates that the rabbis regarded the use of Greek as a 
real danger, but the language continued in vogue. 

It can hardly be maintained that Greek was used only by 
the upper classes and was restricted to commerce, or that it 
was restricted to those who needed it to communicate with 
the governing authorities; the Christian Hellenizers (Acts, 
6:1), who apparently spoke Greek only and were thus more 
deeply affected by Hellenization, were not restricted to the 
higher classes. Josephus (Ant., 20:264) clearly indicates that 
ordinary freemen and even slaves in Palestine had learned 
many languages. However, his statement (ibid., 20:263) that 
it had proven difficult for him to master Greek, especially the 
pronunciation, and the faulty Greek in many inscriptions in- 
dicate that the level of knowledge of Greek was not high. Even 
Josephus (Apion, 1:50) had to employ assistants to polish the 
Greek of his De Bello Judaico. The knowledge of Greek pos- 
sessed by Jewish Christians in Palestine, however, because of 
their closer contact with Diaspora Jews and with non-Jews 
outside Palestine, must have been better; and recent scholar- 
ship has concluded that it is probable that Jesus himself some- 
times spoke Greek. 

In the Diaspora, the earliest Jewish inhabitants of Alex- 
andria in the fourth century B.c.£., to judge from the papyri, 
spoke Aramaic; but so thoroughgoing was the victory of the 
Greek over the Hebrew language that after the third century 
B.C.E., with the exception of the Nash Papyrus, until 400 c.£., 
all papyri from Egypt pertaining to the Jews are in Greek. 
Similarly, of the 116 Jewish inscriptions from Egypt only five 
are in Hebrew, and they are, it appears, of late date (see *Al- 
exandria; *Egypt, Hellenistic Period; *Zeno Papyri). Even in 
the Jewish community of Rome, which seems to have had a 
stronger identification with Judaism, only five of the 534 in- 
scriptions are in Hebrew or Aramaic. Because the *Septuagint 
was regarded as divinely inspired, there appeared to be no 
need to learn Hebrew. Indeed, there is a very real question as 
to whether Philo, by far the greatest of the Alexandrian Jewish 
writers, knew more than a modicum of Hebrew; it is surely 
significant that whereas he tells so much of his Greek educa- 
tion he tells nothing about his Hebrew education. 

Another aspect of Hellenization is the choice of Greek 
personal names. In Palestine the percentage is much lower 
than in the Diaspora, but the names of rabbis such as Abtol- 
emus, Alexander, Antigonus, Symmachus, and Theodosius 
indicate that the process was at work even there. The fact that 
at least three-fourths of the personal names of the Jews of Hel- 
lenistic Egypt are of Greek origin is striking. The Jews often 
tried to choose Greek names similar in meaning or sound to 
their Hebrew names, but names derived from those of Greek 
or Egyptian deities are common. In Rome about half of the 
names of the Jews in inscriptions are of Latin origin, about a 
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third are of Greek origin, and only about a sixth are derived 
from Hebrew or Aramaic. 

Education was a key area of Greek impact. After the es- 
tablishment of the gymnasium and ephebeion by Jason the 
high priest in pre-Maccabean times, there is no further infor- 
mation on Greek educational institutions established by Jews. 
However, in the first century Rabban Gamaliel had 500 stu- 
dents of Greek wisdom in addition to 500 students of Torah 
(Sot. 49b, et al.), although this permission to study Greek was 
granted to the house of Rabban Gamaliel only because of their 
special relationship with the Roman government. In Egypt 
the only known schools with Jewish content were the Sabbath 
schools, intended for adults, which, according to Philo (Spec., 
1:62), taught the traditional Greek four cardinal virtues. On 
the other hand, there is mention of the eagerness of Jews to 
enroll their children of secondary school age in Greek gymna- 
sia; and apparently, until they were excluded by the Emperor 
*Claudius in 41, they had succeeded in their efforts. Such an 
education initiated youths into the Greek way of life, especially 
athletics, its most characteristic feature. No Jew could have at- 
tended a Greek gymnasium without making serious compro- 
mises with his religion, for the gymnasia had numerous busts 
of deities, held religious processions, sponsored sacrifices, and 
participated in the athletic games associated with the festivals. 
Similarly, the fact that the 72 translators recommended that 
King Ptolemy watch plays (Letter of Aristeas, 284) and that 
Philo himself often attended the theater (Ebr., 177) shows that 
Hellenization had made deep inroads. It is not surprising that 
the rabbis (Av. Zar. 18b) forbade attendance at theaters, for an- 
cient dramas were performed only at festivals of the gods in 
the presence of the altar and priests of the gods. 

The most obvious instances of Greek influence are to be 
seen in Jewish literature of the Hellenistic period. In Palestine, 
even *Ben Sira, whose opposition to Hellenism before the 
Maccabean rebellion is manifest, has a number of aphorisms 
which seem to be derived from Aesop, Theognis, and Eurip- 
ides. The *Testament of Joseph and the Book of *Judith show 
Greek influence in the introduction of erotic motifs found 
in Greek romances. Similarly, the Book of *Tobit, composed 
either in Palestine or Antioch in the second century B.c.E., 
shows Hellenistic influence in the form of its romance. Aside 
from Justus of Tiberias and Josephus, no Palestinian author 
is known who definitely wrote in Greek, and indeed there is 
no apparent Greek influence in the first century B.c.£. “Bibli- 
cal Antiquities” of Pseudo-Philo. But in his paraphrase of the 
Bible, Josephus, in his eagerness to answer antisemitic charges, 
makes numerous changes. Thus his Abraham is presented as 
worthy of Greek political and philosophical ideals: he pos- 
sesses skill in persuasion, the power of logical deduction, and 
scientific knowledge, and, in a show of liberalism, he offers 
to be converted by the Egyptians if he fails to convince them. 
Samson is an Aristotelian-like megalopsychos (“great-souled 
man”); Saul is a kind of Jewish Achilles; and Solomon a kind 
of Jewish Oedipus. Finally, Josephus’ portraits of Moses and 
of Esther are in the tradition of Hellenistic romance, with em- 
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phasis on erotic elements. Indeed, the life of Moses used by 
Artapanus, Philo, and Josephus contained details borrowed 
from the legendary life of Pythagoras. 

There has been much debate on the degree of Hellenic 
influence on the rabbis themselves. A number of tales about 
Hillel recall Socratic and Cynic anecdotes. Joshua b. Hanani- 
ah’s discussions with Athenians, Alexandrians, and Roman 
philosophers (Bek. 8b; Nid. 69b; Sanh. gob), Meir’s reported 
disputations with the Cynic *Oenomaus of Gadara (Gen. R. 
68:20) — a city a little east of the Jordan which also produced 
three other famous ancient Greek writers, Menippus the sat- 
irist, Meleager the poet, and Philodemus the Epicurean phi- 
losopher and poet - as well as Judah ha-Nasi’s discussions 
with “‘Antoninus“; Av. Zar. 10a—-11a, etc.) and rabbinic con- 
demnation of Epicureanism (Mish. Sanh. 11:1; Avot, 1:3; etc.), 
all reflect rabbinic interest in and concern about Hellenism 
(see Classical *Greek Literature). We know of only one rabbi, 
however, *Elisha b. Avuyah, upon whom Greek influence was 
so great that he actually became a Gnostic heretic. 

It has been suggested that *Platonism influenced the rab- 
bis with its theory of ideas, the notion that the soul possesses 
perfect knowledge before birth, and, above all, the method of 
dialectic. Moreover, a number of striking parallels in content 
and form between the Epicureans and the rabbis have been 
noted. The *Stoic ideal of the sage, as well as Stoic techniques 
of allegorizing and expounding law, influenced Philo, but it 
is doubtful to what extent they influenced the rabbis. The 
rabbis mention only two philosophers — Epicurus and Oeno- 
maus - by name, and they do not use any Greek philosophi- 
cal terms. The fact that they never mention Plato, Aristotle, 
or Philo would indicate that their information was probably 
drawn second-hand. Similarly the proverbs in rabbinic litera- 
ture which have classical parallels probably represent contact 
not with Greek literature but with Greek speakers. The alleged 
influence of Hellenistic rhetoric upon rabbinic methods of in- 
terpretation is in the realm of terminology rather than of sub- 
stance. The “fence” which the rabbis created around the Torah 
(see Avot 1:1) succeeded, on the whole, in keeping the masses 
of the Jews from succumbing to Greek culture, as the com- 
plaints about Jewish religious and social separateness (cf., e.g., 
Tacitus, Histories, 5:4) indicate. As to sectarian groups, it has 
been argued, with some degree of probability, that the com- 
munal organization and the strict rules for the administration 
of the Essenes and the Dead Sea brotherhood were directly 
influenced by Pythagoreanism and its revival, neo-Pythago- 
reanism. Josephus (Ant., 15:371), in any case, remarks that the 
Essenes followed the Pythagorean way of life. 

The influence of Greek thought on Diaspora Jews starts 
with the Septuagint (the alleged meeting of a Jew with *Aris- 
totle (Jos., Apion, 1:176-82) is fictitious). Recent investigators, 
on the whole, agree that there is no systematic pattern of Hel- 
lenizing, and that the Greek elements tend to be superficial 
and decorative rather than deep-seated and significant. Again, 
it was formerly thought that the language of the Septuagint 
was a kind of Jewish Greek which would be unintelligible to 
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non-Jews; but the papyri show that the language is that of 
Hellenistic Egypt. Yet the fact that, for example, “Torah” was 
translated as nomos (“law”), emunah as pistis (“belief”), and 
zedakah as dikaiosyné (“justice”) brought the connotations, es- 
pecially Platonic, of these words to the Greek reader ignorant 
of the original. Hence Paul could preach antinomianism to an 
audience that looked upon the Torah as a law which could be 
repealed rather than as a way of life, and when the injunction 
Elohim lo tekalel (Ex. 22:24) was interpreted to mean “Thou 
shalt not curse the gods,” it became a text for Philo (De Vita 
Mosis, 2:205; Spec., 1:53) and Josephus (Apion, 2:237; Ant., 
4:207) to preach liberalism toward other religions. Apparently 
because they saw the danger in the adulation of the Septuagint 
by the Hellenistic Jews, the rabbis changed their initially fa- 
vorable reaction to the translation (Meg. 9b) to a bitter com- 
ment (Sof. 1:7) comparing the completion of the Septuagint 
with the making of the golden calf. The stature of the Septua- 
gint is obvious in the fragments of the Greco-Jewish historian 
*Demetrius, who already in the latter part of the third century 
B.C.E. followed the Septuagint’s patriarchal chronology rather 
than that of the Hebrew text, though his Septuagint was not 
quite identical with any of our versions. 

The Letter of *Aristeas, supposedly written in the third 
century B.C.E., but more probably about 100 B.c.£., apparently 
by an Alexandrian Jew who was a propagandist for the coop- 
eration of Hellenism and Judaism, is addressed not merely or 
even primarily to non-Jews but rather to fellow Jews. The 72 
elders to whom the translation of the Torah was entrusted are 
depicted as having had a good Greek education, and engage 
with the king in a symposium on ethics and politics remi- 
niscent of those described by Plato, Xenophon, Athenaeus, 
Plutarch, and Macrobius. “Aristeas” (16) even goes so far as 
to identify Zeus with God. Social isolation is not a corollary 
of Judaism in his view. Among his contemporaries only the 
author of 111 Maccabees opposed the drive for citizenship of 
the Alexandrian Jews. 

Other Alexandrian Jewish writers attempted to show that 
the Greeks had borrowed from the Jews. Thus the Jewish Peri- 
patetic philosopher Aristobulus, in the second century B.c.E., 
asserts (in Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelica, 13:12, 1-16) that 
Homer, Hesiod, Pythagoras, Socrates, and Plato were all ac- 
quainted with a translation of the Torah into Greek which had 
been made before the Persian conquest of Egypt (525 B.C.E.). 
The historian Eupolemus (c. 150 B.c.E.), perhaps a Palestin- 
ian, reports that Moses taught the alphabet to the Jews, who 
in turn passed it on to the Phoenicians, who transmitted it to 
the Greeks. The historian Artapanus (c. 100 B.c.£.) identifies 
Moses with the semilegendary Greek poet Musaeus and with 
Hermes- Thoth, and makes him the founder of navigation, ar- 
chitecture, strategy, and philosophy; Moses thus, far from hat- 
ing mankind, as antisemites had charged, is a benefactor in the 
Hellenistic sense. Cleodemus (or Malchus), perhaps a Jewish 
historian, boasts that two of the sons of Abraham accompa- 
nied Heracles in his campaign against Libya and that Heracles 
married the daughter of one of them (Jos., Ant., 1:240-1). 
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Among the most obvious instances of Greek influence on 
Jewish writers are *Philo the Elder’s epic poem On Jerusalem 
(c. 100 B.C.E.) in Homeric hexameters, and that of his pre- 
sumed contemporary *Theodotus, a Samaritan, on the rape 
of Dinah. Ezekiel the poet, at about the same time, composed 
tragedies, of which a portion of one, The Exodus, is extant, a 
veritable exercise in Euripidean trimeters. Among Apocryphal 
books the Wisdom of Ben Sira, dating from perhaps the sec- 
ond century B.C.E., uses a number of technical terms drawn 
from Platonic and Stoic philosophy; and such a view as the 
preexistence of the soul is apparently drawn from Plato. It and 
its presumed contemporary, 1v *Maccabees, are reminiscent 
of Cynic-Stoic diatribes. Furthermore, the latter shows Greek 
influence in its presentation of the Torah as teaching the four 
cardinal virtues; the arguments are pervasively Stoic, and the 
form of the disputation is modeled on Plato's Gorgias. Of Philo 
it was said already by Jerome (De Viris Ilustribus, 11), “Either 
Plato philonizes or Philo platonizes.”” That his Hellenization 
transcends mere language can be seen in his description of 
Moses’ education, which is presumably held up as an ideal. 
His Egyptian instructors are said to have taught him arith- 
metic, geometry, harmonics, and philosophy (De Vita Mosis, 
1:23-2.4), the very subjects which constitute the higher educa- 
tion of Plato’s philosopher-king (Republic, 521c-535a), while 
his Greek teachers are said to have taught him the rest of the 
regular school course - presumably, grammar, rhetoric, and 
logic. In his profound debt to Platonism Philo is similar to the 
author of tv Maccabees, his presumed contemporary. 

Evidence of Greek influence on Jews of the middle and 
lower classes is largely dependent upon *papyri and art objects 
that have been discovered. The papyri show many instances of 
Jews using common Hellenistic law in their business life. The 
documents are drawn up as Hellenistic documents in a gov- 
ernment notary’s office. The most obvious violations of hala- 
khah are seen in the loan documents: of the 11 that have come 
down only two do not charge direct interest. One of them is 
in a highly fragmentary condition and the other is subject to 
the interest of 24% if not repaid within a year. The one divorce 
document follows non-Jewish formulas completely; and, in di- 
rect violation of halakhah, there is no statement that it is the 
husband who is divorcing the wife. 

Greek influence, as Goodenough has amply shown, is 
clearly to be seen in Hellenistic Jewish art and architecture. 
Thus Josephus tells that the courts and colonnades of the Tem- 
ple built by Herod in Jerusalem were in the Greek style. Pagan 
and syncretistic art has been discovered in the synagogues of 
both Palestine and the Diaspora (especially at *Dura-Euro- 
pos in Mesopotamia), in direct violation of stringent bibli- 
cal and rabbinic prohibitions. It cannot be argued that these 
motifs were merely decorative, since they were employed ina 
similar way by earlier and contemporary pagans and by con- 
temporary and later Christians. Goodenough has concluded 
that these figures had meaning as symbols; that these symbols 
constituted a sub-rational lingua franca among Jews and non- 
Jews alike, just as the Greek language provided a rational bond 
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among them; and that they represented a kind of allegoriza- 
tion through art, of the sort that Philo had attempted through 
philosophy. Additional evidence that some Jews adopted cer- 
tain pagan elements can be seen in the charms (that is, verbal 
incantations) and apotropaic amulets (or the material objects 
themselves containing graphic symbols used to ward off evil) 
which Goodenough has collected. 

It is not surprising that contact with Hellenism should 
have produced deviations from Jewish observance. Philo 
(Post., 35-40) mentions the extreme allegorists, who insisted 
on interpreting the ceremonial laws as only a parable: these are 
undoubtedly forerunners of Pauline antinomianism. Others 
relaxed their Jewish observance in order to become citizens 
of Alexandria, an act that involved worship of the city gods. 
Actual apostasy was apparently rare, though there is mention 
of the case of Philo’s nephew, *Tiberius Julius Alexander, as 
well as those of Dositheos and Helicon, all of whom pursued 
careers at the imperial court. Philo on one occasion (Spec., 
3:29) does attack intermarriage, but the virulent *antisemitism 
in Alexandria must have served as a deterrent. A more com- 
mon reaction to the challenge of secularism was for Jews to 
cease religious observance except on the Day of Atonement 
(Philo, Spec. 1:186). Finally, there is some evidence that the 
one city where Christianity seems to have made real inroads 
in converting Jews was the one most deeply influenced by 
Hellenism, Alexandria. 

See also *Bible (in Hellenistic Judaism); *Hellenistic Jew- 
ish Literature; *Cynics and Cynicism. 


[Louis Harry Feldman] 


Spiritual Resistance 

One aspect of the contact between Hellenism (and Rome) 
and Judaism deserves special treatment, the spiritual resis- 
tance against their rule. The struggle of the Jewish people 
against Greek and Roman domination was accompanied by 
aliterature which encouraged and intensified resistance. After 
military defeat it became frequently the only weapon, an im- 
portant instrument of hope and survival. A significant trend 
in recent scholarship considers much of Jewish literature be- 
tween Alexander the Great and the conquest of Islam as spiri- 
tual or religious resistance. 

Resistance of this type was found among all the larger na- 
tions of the ancient Near East: the Babylonians and Egyptians 
under the Persians and the Egyptians and Persians under the 
Greeks who, in turn, developed a preponderantly cultural re- 
sistance under the Romans. The eastern pattern, however, was 
religious: foreign conquest destroys the sacred and just world 
order by which native king, cult, nature, and people function 
under the ruling god, a belief which was strengthened by the 
frequent misrule of the conqueror. A future cataclysmic rees- 
tablishment under a kingly redeemer must therefore right all 
wrongs. Meanwhile, a hereafter would punish or reward the 
individual. This apocalyptic scheme existed throughout the 
Near East: e.g., the Oracle of Hystaspes and the later Bahman 
Yasht (Persian), Sesostris and Ramses legends, Demotic Chron- 
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icle, Oracle of the Potter (Egyptian), Babylonian Chronicle, Ni- 
nos-Semiramis legend (Babylonian). Archaizing styles (e.g., 
script and literature, cf. *Coins, *Dead Sea Scrolls), clerical or- 
ganization, and proselytism were also aspects of resistance. 

Jewish spiritual resistance differed in some respects from 
this general pattern; here it was the weapon of a small people 
lacking the glory of an imperial past. It differed, further, in 
its intensity and perpetuity, its monotheism (though danger- 
ously attenuated in the apocalypse) and, at times, its appeal to 
all classes from aristocracy to peasantry. It differed in a stron- 
ger stress on social justice inherited from biblical prophecy 
and the constant reference to past liberations in sacred scrip- 
tures. In his glorification of the Augustan restoration *Virgil 
may have combined classical concepts with eastern “Empire” 
apocalyptic ones (Eclogue 4; cf. Horace, Epode 16; Dan. 2 and 
7). Oppression created obscure allusions (to Antiochus, Pom- 
pey; Nero, etc.) and secret code words in both *apocalypse and 
Talmud (e.g., Edom or Babylon for Rome adopted from here 
by Christian apocalyptic writers (Rev. 16:5) and perhaps in the 
Dead Sea Scrolls (“Kittim” in the Habakkuk Pesher)). Finally, 
Jewish resistance created an incomparably greater variety of 
literary sources and forms. Alongside the detailed apocalypse, 
with its violent cosmic vision, the psalm remained popular as 
a vehicle of resistance (Dan. 9:4-19; 11 Macc. 1:24-29; Psalms 
of Solomon, perhaps the heading of Ps. 30, et al.). Martyrology 
emerged, and many of its features were borrowed by emerg- 
ing Christianity (11 Macc.; tv Macc.; talmudic examples col- 
lected in Midrash Elleh Ezkerah, cf. H.A. Fischel, in JQr, 37 
(1946/47), 265-80, 363-86). Alongside Diaspora historiogra- 
phies, Palestinian works treated both biblical and contempo- 
rary history in the spirit of religious resistance (1 Macc.; Jub.; 
Pseudo-Philo). Many talmudic dialogues (“Antoninus” versus 
Rabbi Hadrian and the Athenian wise men versus Joshua b. 
Hananiah), Alexander legends (Tam. 31b.ff, et al.), parables, 
and fables (Akiva, fox and fishes, Ber. 61b) have resistance as- 
pects. Spiritual resistance is also manifest in the Hebrew ex- 
amples of the erotic Greco-Oriental romance (Esth., Judith, 
Testament of Joseph, 111 Macc., Moses Romance). The talmu- 
dic sermon interpreted biblical passages, such as those of the 
unclean animals, as referring to Greece and Rome (Lev. R. 13, 
5, et al.). The resistance aspects of liturgy, still little explored, 
may be considerable. Resistance is obvious and probably in- 
tentional in the symposiastic seder ritual (cf. S. Stein, in yJs, 
8 [1957], 13-44). 

The resistant writer freely added materials from foreign 
literature. Judith, some details of the Greek Lindus chronicle 
and Daniel and the Sibylline Oracle (Oriental prophecies) are 
among prominent examples. Similarly, the Midrash seems to 
have been acquainted with the Hellenistic critique of Rome's 
materialism and cruelty (cf. Shab. 33b and Cicero, Academica 
21, 137; Meg. 6b; Pes. 119b, et al., and Dio. 13, 16, 31, 41ff., 121) 
and its “scandalous” foundation legend (Shab. 56b; Esth. R. 3, 
5 and Justin 28:2, 8ff.; Horace, Epode, 16). Occasionally, resis- 
tance consisted in quietism, and the talmudic sage resembled 
(and was acquainted with) the Greco-Roman philosopher- 
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rhetor who also often had to choose between martyrdom and 
withdrawal. The rabbis created much *halakhah of decisive re- 
sistance value, especially legislation against emperor worship, 
later used by Tertullian among others. Naturally, resistance 
never excluded periods of accommodation, objective insights 
into the virtues of Greece and Rome (Avot 3, 2; Av. Zar. 2b; 18a; 
Gen. R. 9 end, 16, 4, et al.), and useful borrowings. Strangely 
enough, much earlier non-Jewish scholarship condemns Jew- 
ish resistance, totally oblivious to the fact that without it there 
would be no Western civilization as we know it. 


[Henry Albert Fischel] 
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M. Avi-Yonah, Bi- Ymei Roma u-Bizantiyyon (19522); H. Fuchs, Geis- 
tige Widerstand gegen Rom... (1938); R. MacMullen, Enemies of the 
Roman Order (1966); E. Bickerman, Four Strange Books of the Bible 
(1967), sections Daniel and Esther. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Bick- 
ermann, The Jews in the Greek Age (1988); J.J. Collins, Between Athens 
and Jerusalem (2002); L.L. Grabbe, Judaism from Cyrus to Hadrian, 
2 vols. (1992); M. Hengel, Judaism and Hellenism, 2 vols. (1974); L.I. 
Levine, Judaism and Hellenism in Antiquity (1998); A. Momigliano, 
Alien Wisdom: The Limits of Hellenization (1975); E.S. Gruen, “Hel- 
lenistic Judaism,” in: D. Biale (ed.), Cultures of the Jews (2002), idem, 
Diaspora: Jews amidst Greeks and Romans (2002). 


HELLENISTIC JEWISH LITERATURE. To a general his- 
torian the term “Hellenistic” describes the literature of the pe- 
riod from the death of Alexander the Great (323 B.c.E.) until 
Rome's predominance in the Mediterranean (c. 30 B.C.E.). 
Sometimes the same general term is used to refer to Jewish 
material as well; thus, the Book of Ecclesiastes, early rabbinic 
literature, and the *Dead Sea Scrolls are sometimes referred 
to as “Hellenistic.” More precisely, however, the term Helle- 
nistic Jewish literature does not describe a historical period - 
nor even characterize a movement - but rather applies to a 
specific body of literature that was written in the Greek lan- 
guage; was transmitted only in the Greek language; or was 
preserved in one or more secondary versions derived from 
the Greek (though a number of these works have now been 
found in the original). Its two main centers were Palestine and 
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Alexandria (Egypt), although other localities of the Diaspora 
may have contributed (see *Jason of Cyrene). Its temporal 
limits extend into the second century c.z., for the educated 
classes of the major cities of the Roman period continued to 
use Greek rather than Latin as the language of culture. Since 
the term Hellenistic Jewish literature refers to a subclass of the 
literature of a period, it is difficult to discuss it historically or 
in terms of genres in isolation from the rest of the literature of 
the same period. Traditionally, the material of this literature 
has been divided into Apocrypha, *Pseudepigrapha, and in- 
dividual authors. Schuerer presents the material as either Pal- 
estinian or as Diaspora literature. Only recently, in the works 
of Joshua Gutmann, has there been an attempt at a systematic 
historical presentation. 

The fundamental book of this literature is the Greek 
translation of the Bible, the *Septuagint. Although the story 
of its origin as told in the Letter of *Aristeas is probably propa- 
ganda, in fact an early date for this translation, at least of the 
Pentateuch, is very probable (the reign of *Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, 285-246 B.c.E.), testifying to the rapid loss of knowledge 
of the Hebrew language by the Alexandria Jewish community. 
The rest of the literature is greatly dependent on this text. 
In historical writing, for example, retelling of biblical history 
is found in the fragments of *Demetrius, *Eupolemus, *Arta- 
panus, Aristeas, *Cleodemus, and *Thallus, in Pseudo-Phi- 
los Biblical Antiquities, and in the first half of the Antiquities 
of *Josephus, all couched in the language of the Greek trans- 
lation with little or no reference to the Hebrew original. In 
more contemporaneous histories, such as 1 and 11 *Maccabees, 
*Philo’s Embassy to Gaius, and Josephus’ Jewish War, there is 
an obvious debt to the models of Thucydides and Polybius. 
With the exception of 1 Maccabees (probably), Pseudo-Philo, 
and the original of Josephus’ Jewish War, all these histories 
were composed in Greek. The folkloristic elaborations on 
the biblical text found in this literature are more often trans- 
lations from a Semitic original. Some are insertions into the 
biblical text, perhaps stemming from the original copy, such as 
the story of the three youths in 1 *Esdras 3:1-5:6 or the inser- 
tions in the Greek *Esther; others are additions, such as **Su- 
sanna or Bel and the Dragon, to the biblical Book of Daniel; 
still others, separate books in themselves, such as *Jubilees, 
*Tobit, *Judith, and the Ascension of *Isaiah, are further ex- 
amples of stories told in a biblical manner. Artapanus and 11 
and 111 Maccabees come closer to the dramatic manner of a 
Greek romance. 

Books such as the Wisdom of *Ben Sira (Ecclesiasticus) 
continue the tradition of biblical wisdom literature. Little or 
no direct influence of Greek philosophy can be discerned in 
them; but in books like the Wisdom of *Solomon, especially 
in the latter half, and in 1v Maccabees, Platonic and Stoic ter- 
minology and ideas are present. *Aristobulus and Philo explain 
Mosaic law as an anticipation of Greek philosophy, and they 
employ the Greek technique of allegory to reconcile these two 
traditions. Apocalyptic literature, as found in *Enoch, the As- 
sumption of *Moses, tv Esdras, the Syrian and Greek *Baruch, 
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and the Testaments of the *Twelve Patriarchs, owes much to 
the prophetic tradition, as well as to Greek popular lore, Sto- 
icism, and Platonism. The Testament of Abraham, for example, 
is reminiscent of Plato's vision of Er at the end of the Republic. 
In poetry, at least in form, the Greek and the Semitic elements 
can be clearly distinguished. Semitic poetry uses parallelism; 
Greek poetry uses syllabic metrics. The Psalms of *Solomon 
and parts of the Wisdom of Ben Sira represent a continuation 
of the tradition of Psalms; the writings of *Philo the Elder and 
those of *Theodotus are in Homeric hexameters; *Ezekiel the 
poet writes in iambics. The Prayer of *Manasseh, however, 
shows how the Greek and Hebrew elements are not always 
clearly delineated, for this book, although probably written 
in Greek, is more akin to biblical poetry. 

Finally, there is the question of the extent to which this 
literature was addressed to a pagan audience. Most of these 
books are too deeply steeped in Jewish tradition to have been 
meaningful except to either traditional or partially Hellenized 
Jews. Some books, such as Josephus’ Contra Apionem, seem 
to be addressed specifically to non-Jewish audiences. The 
Pseudepigrapha which are ascribed to pagan authors, such as 
the *Sibylline Oracles, Pseudo-Hecataeus, or Pseudo-Phocyl- 
ides, also belong to this category. 

See also *Greek Literature, Classical; *Hellenism. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Charles, Apocrypha; Schuerer, Gesch, 3 
(1909‘), 420ff.; N. Bentwich, Hellenism (1919), 197-249; J. Gutmann, 
Ha-Sifrut ha-Yehudit ha-Hellenistit, 2 vols. (1958-63). 

[Marshall S. Hurwitz] 


HELLER, U.S. Reform rabbinical family. MAXIMILIAN 
HELLER (1860-1929) was born in Prague and lived in the 
heart of the ghetto. He came to the United States in 1879, two 
years after his parents. Heller was ordained by Hebrew Union 
College in 1884, the second class of ordainees. After two years 
in Chicago, where he was assistant to Rabbi Bernhard *Felsen- 
thal, and then Houston, Texas, for a year, he was named to 
the pulpit of Temple Sinai, New Orleans, and remained there 
for the rest of his life. Firmly grounded in Jewish scholarship, 
Heller was an able preacher and a felicitous writer. Though 
identified with the Reform movement, he took a position in- 
dependent of the majority of his contemporaries, and in par- 
ticular was an early adherent of Zionism. Out of respect for 
Rabbi Isaac Mayer *Wise, who was a mentor, Heller did not 
declare his Zionism until after Wise’s death in 1900. Heller 
was active in furthering social causes in Louisiana and was 
a prolific writer for the Jewish press. During 1909-11 he was 
president of the Central Conference of American Rabbis, a 
position that was almost denied him because of his Zionism. 
He sought to reconcile Reform Judaism and Zionism at a 
time when most Reform rabbis were strongly anti-Zionist. 
He stressed that Zionism was the fulfillment of the prophetic 
vision and that the people and Zionism were “one and insep- 
arable.” His position, widely unpopular at the time, gained 
adherents over time. In 1912 he became professor of Hebrew 
at Tulane University. 
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His son, JAMES GUTHEIM HELLER (1892-1971), was born 
in New Orleans, receiving his B.A. from Tulane and his M.A. 
from the University of Cincinnati (1914); he was ordained at 
Hebrew Union College in 1916. His first position, interrupted 
by war service as an army chaplain, was as assistant rabbi at 
Congregation Keneseth Israel in Philadelphia. In 1919 he went 
to Little Rock, Arkansas, and in 1920 to the Isaac M. Wise 
Temple in Cincinnati, where he remained until his career in 
the pulpit came to an end in 1952. Like his father he was a de- 
voted disciple and later a biographer of Wise, but also like his 
father his adherence to Zionism was strong. Heller was ac- 
tive in the Central Conference of American Rabbis, serving 
as president during 1941-43. At the 1942 convention he helped 
secure the adoption of a resolution favoring the creation of a 
Jewish division to fight in World War 11, which brought about 
a crystallization of the anti-Zionist element that established 
the American Council for Judaism. A graduate of the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory of Music, Heller was a keen musician and 
his compositions include several pieces for the synagogue. He 
received a prize from the Society for the Publication of Amer- 
ica Music for a string quartet that he composed. Upon retire- 
ment he became president of the Labor Zionist Organization 
of America, and then joined the Israel Bonds organization as 
executive director. In 1965 he published Isaac Mayer Wise, His 
Life, Work and Thought. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.G. Heller, As If It Were Yesterday: A 
History of Isaac M. Wise Temple K.K. Bnai Yeshurun 1842-1942 (1942); 
idem, Isaac M. Wise: His Life, Work and Thought (1965). 


[Sefton D. Temkin / Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


HELLER, ARYEH LEIB BEN JOSEPH HA-KOHEN OF 
STRY (17452-1813), Galician rabbi, a descendant of Yom Tov 
Lipmann *Heller. Heller was born in Kalisz, and studied under 
Meshullam Igra of Pressburg. In his youth he served as rabbi 
of the small town of Rozhnyatov, Galicia, where he lived in 
poverty, and there he wrote his works. He went from there to 
Lemberg where he was a teacher of Talmud. The publication 
of his Kezot ha-Hoshen brought him fame, and in 1788 he was 
elected rabbi of Stry (Pol. Stryi), where he established a large 
yeshivah. Stry was a center of Hasidism, and although Heller 
violently opposed the Hasidim, the hasidic rabbis themselves 
held him in great esteem and referred to him as a “prince of the 
Torah” The dayyan David ha-Kohen attacked him and even 
published a work Ahavat David vi-Yhonatan in criticism of the 
Kezot ha-Hoshen but the work had no repercussions. 
Heller’s Kezot ha-Hoshen (2 pts., Lemberg, 1788-96), on 
the Shulhan Arukh, Hoshen Mishpat, was acclaimed by schol- 
ars and students of yeshivot with unusual enthusiasm as soon 
as it appeared and to the present day is regarded as a classic 
work of halakhic pilpul. Jacob Lorbeerbaum, one of the im- 
portant posekim of his generation, devoted a considerable por- 
tion of his Netivot ha-Mishpat (Zolkiew, 1809-16) to a polemic 
with Heller. Heller replied to the criticisms in a special work, 
Meshovev Netivot. Heller died before he completed the work, 
which covers only chapters 1-133 of the Hoshen Mishpat. Asa 
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result of this profound work Lorberbaum made considerable 
changes and additions to his work, even though he does not 
mention the name of his opponent. Beside Lorberbaum many 
other well-known contemporary rabbis discussed the Kezot 
in their own works, which in itself is an unusual phenome- 
non. Heller’s other works were also enthusiastically received 
by scholars: Avnei Millu’im (Lemberg, 1816) on the Shulhan 
Arukh, Even ha-Ezer, and the Shev Shemateta (ibid., 1804), 
an examination and clarification of the laws concerning cases 
which involve doubt. All his works have gone through many 
editions and all still serve as a cornerstone of the method of 
Torah learning in the yeshivot, despite the radical changes in 
method effected in the Lithuanian yeshivot by Hayyim *So- 
loveichik. These three works may therefore be regarded as 
classics in the accepted sense of the word. It is worthy of note 
that his method of study gained adherents both in Poland and 
Lithuania despite the difference in method in both places. The 
Kezot combines great acumen with logical reasoning, and is 
distinguished by its scintillating analysis, and its emphasis on 
the inner logic of the halakhah. Specially worthy of note are 
the introductions which Heller wrote to his works, particularly 
that to his Shev Shematata. It freely combines sound logic, ex- 
tensive erudition, and a profound acumen in its explanation 
of aggadic topics and ideas and morals. Heller had three sons: 
DAVID, who published the Shev Shematata; JOSEPH DOV, rabbi 
of Weicislaw; and HIRSCH, who was rabbi of Uzhgorod. His 
son-in-law Solomon Judah *Rapoport (Shir), edited Heller’s 
later works, prepared them for publication, provided them 
with indices, and attached his own comments. Heller’s broth- 
ers, whom he mentions frequently in his works, were also out- 
standing talmudists. His brother Judah *Heller appended to 
the Kezot ha-Hoshen his Kunteres ha-Sefekot. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Stern, Melizei Esh al Hodshei Tishri u- 
Marheshvan (1933), 95b, no. 235; H. Tchernowitz, Toledot ha-Posekim, 
3 (1947), 246-52; J.A. Kamelhar, Dor Deah (19537), 126-9; Sefer Stry 
(1962), 32, 111; S. Raz, in: Shanah be-Shanah (1963), 515-9; N. Ben-Me- 
nahem, Mi-Sifrut Yisrael be-Ungaryah (1958), 295-329. 


HELLER, BERNARD (1897-1976), rabbi, teacher, author. 
Heller was born near Kishinev, Russia, and shortly after the 
pogrom there in 1903, came to South Philadelphia. He re- 
ceived a B.A. degree at the University of Pennsylvania in 1916, 
an M.A. degree in 1917 from Columbia University, and was 
ordained at Hebrew Union College in Cincinnati in 1920. Af- 
ter ordination Rabbi Heller served in Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
from 1920 to 1930 and became widely known for his religious, 
civic, and communal work. From the Scranton pulpit, he went 
to serve the B’nai B'rith Hillel Foundation at the University of 
Michigan, where he was awarded a Ph.D. degree in 1932. He 
was also awarded an honorary Litt.D. degree from the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America. 

In 1943 Heller was appointed to a commission estab- 
lished to eliminate prejudicial references to Jews in Catholic 
and Protestant textbooks. In 1949 he was named director of 
Restitution of Jewish Cultural Reconstruction, Inc., the agency 
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charged with restoration of cultural property seized by the 
Nazis from Jewish people and institutions. From headquarters 
in Frankfurt-am-Main, Heller handled the distribution of the 
more than 30,000 confiscated volumes, many of them rare and 
valuable, which the Nazis had assembled for use in antisemitic 
institutes they hoped to establish after their victory. 

In the early 1950s Heller traveled to India, where he 
served as rabbi of the liberal community of Bombay and then 
to Australia, and other parts of the world, where he lectured 
on Jewish topics and established Jewish study groups. From 
1952 until his retirement he taught Jewish ethics and religion 
at the Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute of Religion and 
lived in New York in close association with students and fac- 
ulty of this institution and of the Jewish Theological Seminary, 
where he was awarded an honorary D.D. degree. 

Heller published a number of works. His Epistle to an 
Apostate (1951) was an answer to the attempts of apostates to 
belittle and even defame Judaism, emphasizing, however, that 
it was not to be regarded as an attack on Christianity but only 
as an attempt to enlighten without counter-proselytizing. In 
his Dawn of Dusk? (1961) Heller showed how the antisemitic 
ideas of medieval Europe had prepared the ground for Nazism, 
but he avoided blaming all Germans for the Holocaust. His 
best-known work, however, is The Odyssey of a Faith (1942). 

After years of rabbinic service, Dr. Heller pursued his in- 
terests in business as one of the founders of the predecessor 
to the United Brands Corporation and also of the West Indies 
Investment Company in the U.S. Virgin Islands. 

Dr. Heller was deeply concerned with the survival of the 
Jewish people and with the transmission of Jewish religious 
and cultural heritage. His life reflected his abiding interest 
in philosophy, in Jewish thought, and in scholarship. By the 
terms of his Last Will and Testament, Dr. Heller established 
the Dr. Bernard Heller Foundation for the benefit of Jewish 
education and for the welfare of the Jewish people in Israel. 
To date, the Foundation has distributed close to $10 million 
for these purposes. Dr. Heller frequently referred to himself 
as a trustee of his wealth for Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yearbook Central Conference of American 
Rabbis. 

[Milton Ridvas Konvitz / Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


HELLER, BERNAT (1871-1943), Hungarian scholar, Arabist, 
folklorist, and literary historian. Heller was born in Nagy- 
bicse, Hungary. He was ordained at the rabbinical seminary 
in Budapest, in 1896. From 1896 to 1919 he taught French and 
German and sometimes also Hungarian literature in a non- 
Jewish high school in Budapest. In 1919 he was appointed di- 
rector of a newly established Jewish high school in Budapest. 
From 1922 to 1931 he taught Bible at the rabbinical seminary 
in Budapest, and thereafter he became superintendent of the 
Jewish schools in Budapest. Heller was a member of the ethno- 
graphical and Oriental societies of the Hungarian Academy of 
Sciences. Deeply influenced by his teachers W. *Bacher and I. 
*Goldziher, Heller devoted his life to the study of aggadah and 
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Islam. He tried to interpret aggadic literature by comparing its 
themes, motifs, and sources to the literatures of other peoples. 
He was particularly interested in tracing themes common to 
aggadah and early Christian literature and aggadah and Is- 
lamic legendary literature. As a folklorist and general literary 
historian, he also wrote comparative studies on Western Euro- 
pean literature, particularly on Jewish influences on Western 
European and Hungarian novelists and poets. Heller was the 
author of most of the articles on the legends of Islam and the 
legends surrounding biblical personalities for the Encyclopae- 
dia of Islam (4 vols., 1913-36) and for the German Encyclo- 
paedia Judaica (10 vols., 1928-34). During the last years of his 
life Heller devoted himself to the study of the Apocrypha. He 
translated the Book of Tobias and the Additions to Daniel for 
A. Kahana’s Ha-Sefarim ha-Hizonim (1947). Among Heller’s 
works are Die Bedeutung des arabischen Antar-Romans fuer 
die vergleichende Literaturkunde (1931) and “Das hebraeische 
und arabische Maerchen” (in J. Bolte and G. Polivka’s An- 
merkungen zu den Kinder-und Hausmaerchen der Brueder 
Grimm, 4 (1930), 315-418). He was a frequent contributor to 
the Revue des Etudes Juives, the Jewish Quarterly Review, and 
the Monatsschrift fuer die Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Ju- 
dentums. His devotion to his teacher I. Goldziher is reflected 
by his editing a volume in honor of his 60" birthday entitled 
Keleti tanulmdnyok (“Oriental Studies,” 1910). He translated 
Goldziher’s Vorlesungen ueber den Islam into Hungarian as 
Eléaddsok az iszlamrol (1912), and prepared a bibliography of 
Goldziher’s works, Bibliographie des oeuvres de Ignace Gold- 
ziher (1927). 

A gentle person, Heller greatly influenced many Hun- 
garian rabbis. On his 70% birthday he was honored by a mul- 
tilingual jubilee volume edited by A. Scheiber, Jubilee Volume 
in Honour of Bernat Heller (1941), which contains a bibliogra- 
phy of his writings. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Budai Izraelita Hitkézség, Heller Bernat ju- 
bileuma (1941); A. Scheiber, in: S. Federbush (ed.), Hokhmat Yisrael 
be-Maarav Eiropah, 1 (1959), 223-31. 


[David Samuel Loewinger] 


HELLER, BUNIM (1908-1998), Yiddish poet. Born in War- 
saw to a hasidic family, Heller became a devoted commu- 
nist and was forced to flee Poland for Paris in 1937 because 
of his political activities, returning to Warsaw in 1939. After 
the Blitzkrieg, Heller fled to Bialystok, where he lived for two 
years before escaping to the interior of Russia, living for the 
balance of the war in Alma-Ata, Kazakhstan, before moving 
to Moscow for a brief period. In 1947, Heller returned to Po- 
land, where he lived in Lodz and Warsaw and became active 
in several Yiddish literary organizations. In 1956, he left Po- 
land for Brussels and, in 1957, settled in Tel Aviv where he lived 
the remainder of his life. A life-long committed communist, 
Heller contributed his poems, essays, and translations to the 
radical Yiddish press in France, Poland, America, Argentina, 
Uruguay, Brazil, and Israel. Heller is perhaps best known for 
his poems of his hometown Jewish community, including “In 
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Varshaver Geto Iz Khoydesh Nisn” (“It Is the Month of Nis- 
san in the Warsaw Ghetto,’ 1948). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 3 (1960), 185 ff; M. Ravitch, Mayn Lek- 
sikon, 3 (1958), 165-8; M. Gross-Zimmerman, Intimer Videranand 
(1964), 281-6. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Sfard, Shrayber un Bikher 
(1949), 65-75. 

[Josef Schawinski / Marc Miller (2"4 ed.)] 


HELLER, HAYYIM (1878-1960), rabbinical and biblical 
scholar. Heller was born in Bialystok. From 1910 Heller served 
as rabbi in Lomza, Poland. In 1917 he settled in Berlin, where 
in 1922 he established a new type of yeshivah (Bet ha-Midrash 
ha-Elyon) for research in Bible and Talmud; his yeshivah at- 
tracted a number of graduates of Eastern European yeshivot, 
such as Samuel *Bialobocki and J.B. *Soloveitchik. In 1929 he 
joined the faculty of the Isaac Elchanan Theological Seminary, 
New York. After a short sojourn in Palestine, he returned to 
the United States, living first in Chicago and then New York. 
He published several volumes of novellae, including: the two- 
volume Le-Hikrei Halakhot (1924-1932); Peri Hayyim (Schuls- 
inger edition of Maimonides’ Yad, 1947); and Kunteres be-Hil- 
khot Loveh u-Malveh (1946). Other works, which are of great 
scholarly value, are: his critical edition of Maimonides’ Sefer 
ha-Mitzvot (1914, 19467), based on two different translations 
(Mss. Munich 213, and Margoliouth, Cat, 2 (1904), nos. 503-5), 
the Arabic original, early editions, and others; an annotated 
edition of the Peshitta version of Genesis and Exodus in He- 
brew characters (1927-29); the Samaritan Pentateuch (1923); 
a critical essay on the Palestinian Targum (Al ha-Targum ha- 
Yerushalmi la-Torah, 1921); and on the Septuagint, critical an- 
notations to Mandelkern’s Bible Concordance Al Targum ha- 
Shivim ba-Konkordanzyah Heikhal ha-Kodesh (1944), with an 
introduction in English. In German, Heller published Unter- 
suchungen ueber die Peshitta, 1 (1911) and Untersuchungen zur 
Septuaginta, 1 (1932). Heller was one of the very few modern 
scholars who combined a vast and deep talmudic erudition of 
the traditional type with a thorough competence in the meth- 
ods of textual research. He defended the traditional masoretic 
text against the Bible critics. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Seidman, in: S. Federbush (ed.), Hokhmat 
Yisrael be-Maarav Eiropah (1963), 96f£.; J.L. Soloveitchik, in: Hadoar, 
40 (1961), 40off.; T. Preschel, in: Or ha-Mizrah, 9 (1962), 74-76; 10 
(1963), 52 (bibl.). 


HELLER, HERMANN (1891-1933), German political scien- 
tist. Born in Austria he was active in the Socialist movement, 
and contributed to a non-Marxian social democratic theory, 
believing that it would more easily fit the framework of na- 
tional traditions. He warned against the danger of Fascism 
and dictatorship and had to leave Germany early in 1933. He 
died that year in Madrid where he had been offered a profes- 
sorship. Heller was one of the small group who revived po- 
litical science in Germany in the 1920s, after it had stagnated 
through legal positivism and normativism from the middle of 
the 19'" century. He was regarded as one of the leading politi- 
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cal scientists of his time; as such he contributed the article on 
political science for the Encyclopedia of Social Sciences (1934). 
He placed political science firmly among the social sciences, 
stressed social power relationships as one of its major focuses, 
while denying the contention that political science is necessar- 
ily devoid of moral content. His major work, Staatslehre, was 
published posthumously and unfinished (1934). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: IESS, S.V. 


[Edwin Emanuel Gutmann] 


HELLER, JEHIEL BEN AARON (1814-1863), Lithuanian 
author and preacher. Heller was rabbi of Glusk (district of 
Volkovisk) before he became rabbi of Plungian where he re- 
mained until his death. Like his brother Joshua, Heller was a 
disciple of R. Israel *Salanter to whose journal, Tevunah, he 
contributed. He became a popular preacher of the *Musar 
movement, on various occasions delivering his sermons in 
German. His published works are Shenei Perakim, or Kevod 
Melekh (St. Petersburg, 1852), “published by order of the Rus- 
sian government” and translated into German by Leon *Man- 
delstamm, dealing with the duty of loyalty to the ruler and 
obedience to the laws of the country, as laid down in the Bible 
and Talmud; Ammudei Or (1855), responsa, in his introduc- 
tion to which Heller deplores the general neglect of Talmud 
study and expresses his apprehension of the attacks on Jew- 
ish beliefs by the protagonists of the *Haskalah; Or Yesharim 
(1857), acommentary on the Haggadah of Passover; and Oteh 
Or (1865), a commentary on the Song of Songs. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset, 521f.; Yahadut Lita (1967), 


46. 
[Jacob Hirsch Haberman] 


HELLER, JOSEPH (1923-1999), U.S. novelist and drama- 
tist. Heller was born in Brooklyn, New York, and during 
World War 11 joined the Air Force. He attended college after 
the war and received a Fulbright to study at Oxford. He later 
worked as an advertising writer and manager for leading mag- 
azines and published short stories before turning seriously to 
literature. His bestselling novel Catch-22 (1961, and later made 
into a film) was an outstanding satire on the military mind, 
based on World War 11 experiences. It was - and is — so 
popular that the phrase “catch-22” won a place in the Eng- 
lish language. (Heller returned to the characters of Catch-22 
with Closing Time [1994]). He also wrote the play We Bombed 
in New Haven (1968). His memorable dark novel about busi- 
ness culture, Something Happened (1974), was comically offset 
by his satirical portrait of an American-Jewish English pro- 
fessor in Good as Gold (1979). God Knows (1984) is the imagi- 
nary death-bed autobiography of King David, whose voice 
is shrewd, world-weary, as well as flamboyant. A recovery 
from illness led to Heller's No Laughing Matter (with Speed 
Vogel, 1986). His posthumous novel, Portrait of an Artist as 
an Old Man (2000), a mixture of large and often biting 
humor, traces the struggles of Eugene Pota to find his com- 
manding theme before his reputation diminishes. Heller’s 
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own autobiography is Now and Then: From Coney Island to 
Here (1998). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.J. Bruccoli, Joseph Heller: A Descriptive 
Bibliography (2002); D. Craig, Tilting at Mortality: Narrative Strate- 
gies in Joseph Heller's Fiction (1997); S. Pinsker, Understanding Joseph 
Heller (1991); A. Sorkin, Conversations with Joseph Heller (1993). 


[Lewis Fried (24 ed.)] 


HELLER, JOSEPH ELIJAH (1888-1957), Hebrew writer. 
Born in Ponivezh, Lithuania, Heller was a graduate of Berlin 
University, and lived in Russia and Germany, where he was 
one of the editors of the Encyclopaedia Judaica (German) and 
of the Enziklopedyah Yisreelit “Eshkol” (1929-32). In 1938 he 
moved to London, where he taught and edited the Zionist 
Organization's journal, Tarbut. Heller published studies of 
Jewish and general philosophy in German, English, and He- 
brew, and was a contributor to various Hebrew periodicals 
including Haolam, Hadoar, and others. His analysis of Ahad 
Ha-Am’s philosophy was published in Ahad Ha-Am, ha-Ish, 
Poalo ve-Torato (ed. by L. Simon, 1955). He also wrote The 
Zionist Idea (1947), H.N. Bialik (1944), and translated several 


of Plato's works into Hebrew. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


HELLER, JOSHUA BEN AARON (1814-80), Lithuanian 
rabbi and author. Heller was a preacher in Grodno and be- 
came successively rabbi of Polangen and of Telschi. He was 
a disciple of Israel *Salanter and played an important role in 
the *Musar movement. Heller fought against the inroads of 
secularism menacing Jewish religious life in Russia. He em- 
phasized that teaching methods at the yeshivah must imbue 
the students with strong religious convictions. Heller contrib- 
uted to the Hebrew periodical Ha-Levanon and published the 
following works: Divrei Yehoshua (1865), on Jewish ethics and 
philosophy outlining a full ethical “training program”; Toledot 
Yehoshua (1866), a commentary on Avot; Maoz ha-Dat (1873), 
a defense, in dialogue form, of the oral tradition extolling 
the wisdom of the talmudic rabbis; Hosen Yehoshua (1872), a 
guide to Torah study. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Katz, Tenuat ha-Musar, 2 (19547), 349-643 
Fuenn, Keneset, 429. 


[Jacob Hirsch Haberman] 


HELLER, JUDAH (d. 1819), Hungarian talmudist. Heller 
was born in Kalisch, Galicia. He was a publican in one of the 
nearby villages but after losing his wealth and facing starva- 
tion, he moved to Lemberg, where he acted as tutor to the 
children of well-to-do parents. He met Joseph Teomim, au- 
thor of the Peri Megadim, who was also a tutor in Lemberg. 
There Heller compiled his Kunteres ha-Sefekot and was in 
frequent contact with his brother, Aryeh Leib *Heller, author 
of the Kezot ha-Hoshen, who at the time lived in Rozhnyatov 
near Lemberg. The brothers decided to publish the Kezot ha- 
Hoshen pt. 1 (Lemberg, 1788) and to attach to it the Kunteres 
ha-Sefekot. The appearance of the work brought fame to the 
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brothers, and as a result Judah was appointed rabbi in Hun- 
gary, first in Munkacs and then in Nagyszollos. In 1802 he 
was appointed rabbi of Sziget. In 1805 he refused an invita- 
tion to become rabbi of Grosswardein since, although it was 
a smaller community, he was unwilling to leave Sziget, where 
he remained for the rest of his life. Heller was an intimate of 
Moses *Sofer. Apart from his Kunteres ha-Sefekot, his Teru- 
mat ha-Keri, on the Tur and the Shulhan Arukh, Hoshen Mish- 
pat, has also been published (1858). He is also known to have 
compiled a work on the Bible, but the manuscript appears to 
have been lost. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P.Z. Schwartz, Shem ha-Gedolim me-Erez 
Hagar, 1 (1914), 376 no. 12; A. Stern, Melizei Esh al Hodshei Nisan ve- 
Iyyar (1930), 129-33; N. Ben-Menahem, Mi-Sifrut Yisrael be-Unga- 


ryah (1958), 295-329. 
[Naphtali Ben-Menahem] 


HELLER, STEPHEN (1813-1888), Austrian pianist and com- 
poser. His first name originally was Jacob; he was baptized 
when his parents converted to Catholicism. Heller, who was 
born in Budapest, studied in Vienna, and became a virtuoso 
pianist. When illness interrupted his career, he accepted a post 
as a music teacher in Augsburg and turned to composing. In 
1838 he settled in Paris, where he earned the respect of his con- 
temporaries, especially Schumann. Heller wrote for the piano 
in a subtle, romantic, and evocative mood, and produced more 
than 150 short compositions. These were frequently played by 
pianists of his day, but since they were not suited for concert 
halls they were later rarely played. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove’s Dict; Riemann-Gurlitt; Mec. 


[Claude Abravanel] 


HELLER, THEODOR (1869-1935), Austrian psychologist. 
Heller, who was born in Vienna, was among the pioneers 
of Heilpaedagogik, a form of clinical psychology devoted to 
the application of therapeutic techniques in an educational 
framework, operating generally under Freudian thought and 
theory. He founded the Heilpaedagogische Anstalt in Vienna, 
and wrote Grundriss der Heilpaedagogik (1904; 1925”). His re- 
search covered the fields of child, adolescent, abnormal, and 
educational psychology. His published works include Studien 
zur Blindenpsychologie (1904), Paedagogische Therapie fuer 
praktische Aerzte (1914), and Ueber Psychologie und Psycho- 
pathologie des Kindes (1911; 19257). He was coeditor of Enzy- 
klopaedisches Handbuch des Kinderschutzes und der Jugend- 
fuersorge (2 vols., 1911). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Grinstein, Index of Psychoanalytic Writ- 


ings, 2 (1957), 860-1. 
[Aaron Lichtenstein] 


HELLER, YOM TOV LIPMANN BEN NATHAN HaA- 
LEVI (1579-1654), Moravian rabbi, commentator on the 
Mishnah. Heller was born in Wallerstein, Bavaria. He received 
his education in the home of his grandfather, Moses Waller- 
stein, as well as, among others, from *Judah Loew b. Bezalel 
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(the Maharal) of Prague. Besides his great talmudic knowl- 
edge, he engaged in the study of Kabbalah, religious philos- 
ophy, and Hebrew grammar and also acquired an extensive 
general knowledge, particularly of mathematics, astronomy, 
and natural sciences. In 1597, when only 18 years of age, he 
was appointed dayyan in Prague, and served in this office 
for 28 years, during which period he acquired renown for his 
profound knowledge and for his integrity. In 1625 he was ap- 
pointed rabbi of Nikolsburg (Moravia) but in that same year 
moved to Vienna where he was elected av bet din. Through his 
endeavor the suburb of Leopoldstadt (at that time still outside 
the boundaries of Vienna) was confirmed as a special residen- 
tial quarter for Jews. Heller saw to its communal organization 
and orderly administration, until the settlement became “a 
city filled with the qualities of wisdom, wealth, and honor” 
(Megillat Eivah). In 1627 he returned to Prague. 

When, during the Thirty Years’ War (1618-48), it was 
decreed that the Jews of Bohemia must pay a heavy tax to the 
government, the leaders of the Prague community, including 
Heller, imposed taxes upon its members to repay the loan 
which the community had borrowed to pay the impost. Sev- 
eral of the poor who opposed the assessment accused Heller 
of favoring the wealthy and, when their plot to remove him 
from office failed, slandered him to the emperor Ferdinand 11, 
accusing him of contempt of the state and of insulting Chris- 
tianity. He was imprisoned on June 25, 1629, and transferred 
to Vienna. When during the investigation he was asked how 
he dare defend the Talmud since it had been ordered to be 
burned by the pope, he replied: “Jews are obliged to obey the 
Talmud which is the main Oral Law.’ The sentence of death 
passed upon him by a court of Catholic priests was, “by grace 
of the emperor,’ commuted to a large monetary fine. Through 
the efforts of the Jews of Prague the other heavy penalties im- 
posed were partly reduced. Instead of his books being banned, 
only the fragments on which he was condemned were erased, 
and the prohibition imposed on his serving in the rabbinate 
throughout the Austrian Empire was limited to the district 
of Prague. After spending 40 days in prison he returned to 
Prague in August 1629. He appointed the fifth of Tammuz, the 
day on which the order for his arrest was issued, as a fast day 
for all the members of his family. The details were described 
by Heller in his autobiography, Megillat Eivah. 

In 1631 he removed to Poland, living first in Lublin and 
subsequently in Brest-Litovsk and Nemirov (among other 
things he composed a eulogy on the destruction of Nemirov 
in the *Chmielnicki massacres). From 1634 to 1643 he served 
as rabbi of Vladimir-Volynski. Heller took part in the rab- 
binical activities of the *Council of Four Lands and was one 
of the members of the permanent battei-din and one of the 
chief speakers at the conventions during the fairs in Lublin, 
Jaroslaw, and other places. He demanded that the *takkanot 
and bans of 1587 prohibiting the purchase of rabbinic office 
be renewed and strengthened. This incited against him the 
anger of “those that hate without cause, and mendacious en- 
emies.” As a result of a calumny, a decree of expulsion from 
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Vladimir was issued against him, but this decree too was re- 
scinded through the efforts of his influential friends in War- 
saw. In 1643 he was called to serve in the Cracow rabbinate 
and after the death in 1648 of *Joshua b. Joseph, author of the 
Meginnei Shelomo, he also headed the Cracow yeshivah. Dur- 
ing his residence in Cracow, Heller prepared a second edition 
of his Tosefot Yom Tov (Prague, 1614-17; Cracow 1643-44’). 
Following the persecutions of 1648-49 he concerned himself 
with the amelioration of the lot of *agunot. On his death Zelig 
Margulies testified of him that “he did not leave the where- 
withal to purchase shrouds even though he was the av bet din 
of Cracow... all this, because he never took dishonest money” 
(Introd. Hibburei Likkutim (Amsterdam, 1715)). Contrary to 
popular belief, Heller was married only once. His wife's name 
was Rachel. In his commentary Tosefot Yom Tov, Heller men- 
tions in various places his four sons, Moses, Samuel, Abra- 
ham, and Levi. 

Heller’s attitude toward non-Jews was very different from 
that of his teacher the Maharal of Prague. According to the 
Maharal, the election of the Jewish people by God reduced 
the divine image and innate spirituality of non-Jews. Heller 
disagreed, asserting that everyone, Jew and gentile, is judged 
by God according to his deeds. In addition, Heller did not be- 
lieve that the talmudic proscription against “Greek wisdom” 
included all secular knowledge. He was particularly inclined 
toward all knowledge that increases the understanding of the 
world, including natural sciences and astronomy. 

Along with his success as a rabbi, Heller failed at a num- 
ber of his endeavors, which speak volumes concerning his 
character. He failed to expand the educational curriculum of 
Ashkenazi Jewry. He attempted but later abandoned his efforts 
to block the acceptance of Joseph *Caro’s Shulhan Arukh. His 
demand to prohibit the purchase of rabbinic office led to his 
arrest (see above), and he failed to pass on to the next genera- 
tion his love of philosophy, astronomy, and science. 

Of Heller’s many works, which testify to his diversified 
scholarship, his commentary to the Mishnah is the most fa- 
mous. He named this Tosefot Yom Tov because its purpose 
was to serve as an addition (tosefet) and exposition, supple- 
ment and work of source reference to the Mishnah commen- 
tary of Obadiah of *Bertinoro. Heller traced the sources of the 
Bertinoro commentary, explained obscurities, examined and 
also criticized its conclusions in the sphere of halakhah, and 
made linguistic comments. He explained the words grammati- 
cally, noted the halakhah on the basis of the Talmud and the 
*rishonim and *aharonim and took care to establish accurate 
readings, most of which he added to the second edition of 
his commentary, through clarification and elucidation of the 
text on the basis of various manuscripts and earlier published 
works. Heller endeavored to reconcile the contradictions be- 
tween one Mishnah and another by means of straightforward 
and logical rationalization. All his comments are formulated 
with the utmost simplicity - and here he follows in the foot- 
steps of his teacher Judah Loew b. Bezalel, who opposed the 
method of *pilpul. Despite his positive attitude to Kabbalah, he 
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refrained from relying upon it in deciding the halakhah, since 
“in explaining the Talmud, we have no dealings at all with es- 
oteric matters” (Maadanei Yom Tov; Ber. 1). Heller even tried 
at one point to prevent the publication of kabbalistic works. 
When making halakhic decisions, he refrained from relying 
on kabbalistic leniencies or stringencies that ran counter to 
the plain sense of the Talmud. In his opinion the Mishnah 
might be interpreted differently from the explanation given 
in the Talmud, “providing no decisions which contradict the 
view of the authors of the Gemara are given” (Tosefot Yom Tov 
to Naz. 5:5). In his introduction he formulated his attitude to 
the commentary of Bertinoro: “My task, however, is to exam- 
ine carefully in the Mishnah in order to see whether anything 
requires explanation that has not been explained in the com- 
mentary of the Rav [Bertinoro], or whether there is a contra- 
diction from some other Mishnah to which he has not drawn 
attention, and also whether there is anything in his commen- 
tary for which an explanation and reason has to be given, as 
well as if there be any contradiction in the commentary itself, 
and more so from the Mishnah.” 

In his interpretation of the Mishnah, Heller endeavored 
to put into effect what Judah Loew impressed upon him in in- 
vestigating the halakhah: the deduction of the halakhic ruling 
in the Mishnah. Through his examination of the text of the 
Mishnah he arrived at halakhic decisions since he was of the 
opinion that the Mishnah was to be accepted as the basis of the 
halakhah, while *Asher b. Jehiel (the Rosh) was to be regarded 
as a general decisor. He stressed this view in his Maadanei Me- 
lekh ve-Lehem Hamudot (pts. 1 and 4, Prague, 1628, 1619; pts. 
2 and 3 still in Ms., also entitled Maadanei Yom Tov). In his 
introduction to part 4 (entitled Maadanei Melekh u-Filpula 
Harifta) he summarizes the development of the halakhah and 
deals especially with the importance of Isaac Alfasi, Maimo- 
nides, Asher b. Jehiel, and the latter’s son Jacob, author of the 
Turim. After differentiating between the method of those who 
amplify, like Alfasi, and those who curtail, like Maimonides, 
he summarizes the contribution of Asher b. Jehiel and Jacob b. 
Asher and remarks that it is fitting that the work of the Rosh 
should be a guide for halakhic decision. In his exposition he 
seeks to supplement Asher b. Jehiel, to explain the contents of 
his writing, and to add new laws to them so that “all the chil- 
dren of Israel will turn to listen to Rabbenu Asher.” A digest 
of the commentary, entitled Ikkar Tosefot Yom Tov, was pub- 
lished by Meshullam b. Joel Katz (Lemberg, 1790). 

Of his other works, all of which are distinguished by 
their clarity of language and outstanding style, the follow- 
ing of his expository works should be mentioned: (1) a com- 
mentary on the Behinat Olam of Jedaiah ha-Penini (Prague, 
1598); (2) Zurat Beit ha-Mikdash (ibid., 1602) on the plan of 
the Temple according to the prophecy of Ezekiel; (3) glosses 
to the Givat ha-Moreh of Joseph b. Isaac ha-Levi (ibid., 1611); 
(4) Malbushei Yom Tov (1895-97), *hassagot and novellae on 
Mordecai Jaffe’s Levush on Orah Hayyim in two parts. 

The following works have remained in manuscript: 
(5) Tuv Taam, a commentary on the kabbalistic part of Hiyya 
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b. Asher’s commentary on the Pentateuch; (6) expositions 
on Abraham ibn Ezra’s Pentateuch commentary; (7) Leket 
Shoshannim on the Arugat ha-Bosem of S. *Archivolti, who 
sent Heller the book for examination (Tosefot Yom Tov, to 
Tam. 7, end); (8) Torat ha-Asham on the Torat Hattat of Moses 
*Isserles; (9) Parashat ha-Hodesh on the laws of the new moon 
in Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah; (10) haggahot to the Kaftor 
va-Ferah of Estori ha-Farhi. 

Beside his responsa (published in collections: Geonei 
Batraei (Turka, 1764), Bayit Hadash ha-Hadashot (Koretz, 
1785), and Zemah Zedek (Amsterdam, 1675)), a sermon 
(Prague, 1626), and approbations given in connection with 
his activities in the Council of Four Lands, Heller compiled 
various piyyutim and selihot, in connection with the massa- 
cres of 1618-20 in Prague and of 1648 in the Ukraine, which 
express with great fidelity the worries and sufferings of the 
Jews during the persecution in his lifetime. Exceptionally 
well-known is his autobiography Megillat Eivah (Breslau, 1818) 
which appeared in many editions (among others, with a Ger- 
man translation by Seligmann Kisch, Prague, 1849, with Yid- 
dish translations, 1864, 1880, and with an English translation, 
1991; see bibliography). This work, containing vivid descrip- 
tions of events in Heller’s life and also of the communities of 
his time, serves as a valuable source for Jewish history in the 
first half of the 17** century. Of his Yiddish works intended for 
“the common people and women,’ his Berit Melah (Prague, 
1552¢; Cracow, 1665) on the laws of salting and rinsing meat, 
and the Yiddish translation of Asher b. Jehiel’s Orhot Hayyim 
(Prague, 1626) should be noted. A letter of 1619 in Yiddish 
from Heller to a female relative, dealing with family matters, 
was published in 1911. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 398; Zunz, Gesch, 
index; Zunz, Lit Poesie, 426f.; Zunz, Poesie, 342, 362; G. Wolf, Ferdi- 
nand 11 und die Juden (1859), 16f.; idem, Die Juden in der Leopoldstadt 
(1864), 7, 8, 11, 18; Perles, in: MGwy, 16 (1867), 306f.; D. Kaufmann, 
ibid., 37 (1893), 380; Graetz-Rabbinowitz, (1899), 46-50, 112-4; Stein- 
schneider, in: MGwyJ, 47 (1903), 285; 49 (1905), 490; S.M. Chones, To- 
ledot ha-Posekim (1911), 167-72; A. Landau and B. Wachstein (ed.), 
Juedische Privatbriefe aus dem Jahre 1619 (1911), 49, no. 20a; A.Z. 
Schwartz, in: Festschrift... D.S. Simonsen (1923), 206-12; G. Kisch, 
in: JGGJ¢, 1 (1929), 421-47; I. Halpern, in: Ks, 7 (1930/31), 140-8, 482; 
idem, Pinkas Vaad Arba Arazot (1945), index; M. Grunwald, Vienna 
(1936), 86-87; Zahavi-Goldhammer, in: Arim ve-Immahot be- Yisrael, 
1 (1946), 211f.; 4 (1950), 264; Pograbinsky, ibid., 2 (1948), 271, 280-2; 
H. Tchernowitz, Toledot ha-Posekim, 3 (1947), 127-37; Klemperer, 
in: HJ, 12 (1950), 51-66; I.D. Beth-Halevy, Rabbi Yom Tov Lipmann 
Heller (Heb., 1954); J.L. Maimon (ed.), Li-Khevod Yom Tov (1956); B. 
Katz, Rabbanut, Hasidut, Haskalah, 1 (1956), 91-97; J. Fraenkel, Jews 
of Austria (1967), 320-1. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yom Tov Lippmann 
Heller, A Chronicle of Hardship and Hope: An Autobiographical Ac- 
count (1991); J.M. Davis, in: Science in Context, 10:4 (1997); M. Her- 
skovics, Two Guardians of the Faith: The History and Distinguished 
Lineage of Rabbi Yom Tov Lipmann Heller and Rabbi Aryeh Leib Heller 
(2000); J.M. Davis, Yom-Tov Lipmann Heller: A Portrait of a Seven- 
teenth Century Rabbi (2004); Y. Ben Hayyim, in: Kovez Beit Aharon 
ve- Yisrael, 10:1 1995), 131-35. 


[Josef Horovitz / David Derovan (2"4 ed.)] 
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HELLER, ZEVI HIRSCH (1776-1834), Galician and Hungar- 
ian rabbi. Born in Zamoscz, Galicia, Heller was already noted 
for his acumen in his youth and was designated “Hirsch Harif” 
(“Hirsch, the sharp-witted”). His first rabbinate was in Brug], 
Silesia, and in 1817 he was appointed head of the yeshivah 
in Brody, Galicia, and many of his students later became re- 
nowned talmudists, among them Zevi Hirsch *Chajes. Be- 
cause of a calumny he was expelled from Brody and moved to 
Hungary. He first became rabbi in Ungvar, and c. 1820 was ap- 
pointed rabbi of Bonyhad, where he served for 13 years. Dur- 
ing this period the Reform controversy began, and its adher- 
ents in the town fought against him. As a result he accepted 
the invitation of the Ungvar community to return there in 
1833, but later that year he was elected rabbi and av bet din of 
the community of Obuda (= Old Buda); however, after seven 
months there, he fell ill and died. Responsa to him are found 
in Moses *Sofer’s Hatam Sofer (Even ha-Ezer, 1:94, 2:30). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: P.Z. Schwartz, Shem ha-Gedolim me-Erez 
Hagar, 1 (1913), 215-6; Arim ve-Immahot be- Yisrael, 4 (1950), 7-8; 
6 (1955); 79, 201; A. Buechler, A zsid6k térténete Budapesten (1901), 
324-5. 
[Samuel Weingarten-Hakohen] 


HELLERSTEIN, ALVIN K. (1933- ), U.S. federal judge. 
Hellerstein was born in New York City in 1933. He received 
his B.A. from Columbia College in 1954. After graduating 
from Columbia Law School in 1956, he clerked for the Hon. 
Edmund Palmieri of the U.S. District Court for the Southern 
District of New York, and served in the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral’s Corps of the U.S. Army from 1957 to 1960. He practiced 
law with the firm of Strook and Strook and Lavan in New York 
City for nearly four decades. 

In 1998 President William J. Clinton nominated him to 
serve on the U.S. District Court for the Southern District of 
New York. In less than a decade on the federal bench, Hell- 
erstein demonstrated skill in resolving complex issues. For 
example, he sustained the regulations issued by the adminis- 
trator of the fund to compensate victims of the attack of ter- 
rorists on the World Trade Center in New York City on Sep- 
tember 11, 2001. 

Judge Hellerstein also displayed a strong commitment 
to the independence of the judiciary. He presided over the 
2005 case in which, under the Freedom of Information Act 
(For), the American Civil Liberties Union (AcLU) requested 
all the photos and videos that touched off the prisoner abuse 
scandal at Abu Gharib prison in Iraq. The government argued 
against disclosure on two grounds: national security and hu- 
man rights, stating that publication of the photos would have 
the effect of causing American military personnel in Iraq to 
die and that “releasing the photos would reveal the prisoner's 
identities, a violation of their rights under the Geneva Con- 
ventions.” After viewing eight of the photos, Judge Hellerstein 
concluded that civilians and detainees could be protected 
against insults and public curiosity by blocking facial charac- 
teristics, and ordered the production of the 144 pictures and 
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videos in this redacted form. Judge Hellerstein wrote: “No one 
is above the law.... my task is not to defer to our worst fears, 
but to interpret and apply the law, in this case, the Freedom 
of Information Act, which advances values important to our 
society, transparency and accountability in government.... 
they are at the very heart of the values for which we fight 
in Afghanistan and Iraq. There is a risk that the enemy will 
seize upon the publicity of the photographs and seek to use 
such publicity as a pretext for enlistments and violent acts. 
But the education and debate that such publicity will foster 
will strengthen our purpose and, by enabling such deficien- 
cies as may be perceived to be debated and corrected, show 
our strength as a vibrant and functioning democracy to be 
emulated... “ 

Judge Hellerstein also rendered strong opinions on the 
First Amendment. In 2000 he ruled that postal employees 
may post political messages on a union bulletin board. In 2002 
Hellerstein joined Judge Harold Baer of the federal court in 
Brooklyn in an opinion requiring the City of New York to al- 
low the Ku Klux Klan to demonstrate, wearing their masks, 
in lower Manhattan. The two judges were of the view that the 
New York Anti-Mask law violated the First Amendment rights 
of Klan members to anonymous speech and that the city had 
engaged in discrimination on the basis of the viewpoint of 
the speakers, by enforcing the statute selectively. The appel- 
late court reversed this view, and the Supreme Court declined 
to hear the case. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Cases: AcLu v. Department of Defense, F. 
Supp. 2d (spNy 2005); Burrus v. Vegliante, 247 F. Supp. 2d 372 (SDNY 
2000); Church of American Knights of Ku Klux Klan v. Kerik, 232 F. 
Supp. 2d 205 (SDNY 2002). 


[Edward McGlynn Gaffney, Jr. (24 ed.) ] 


HELLINGER, MARK (1903-1947), U.S. columnist and 
playwright. A reporter for the New York Daily News, in 1923 
Hellinger became the first columnist to write regularly about 
Broadway. In 1930 he moved to the New York Daily Mirror. 
He wrote musicals, plays, film scripts, and novels, and the last 
Ziegfeld Follies to be produced by Ziegfeld himself in 1930. 

In 1937 he went to Hollywood as a producer and became 
known as a master of screen violence. Some of the films he 
produced include They Drive by Night (starring George Raft, 
1940); Torrid Zone (James Cagney, 1940); High Sierra (Hum- 
phrey Bogart, 1941); the comedy Affectionately Yours (Rita 
Hayworth, 1941); Manpower (Edward G. Robinson, 1941); the 
musical Thank Your Lucky Stars (Eddie Cantor, 1943); Between 
Two Worlds (John Garfield, 1944); The Killers (Burt Lancaster, 
1946), which won the Edgar Alan Poe Award for Best Motion 
Picture; Brute Force (Lancaster, 1947); The Two Mrs. Carrolls 
(Bogart, 1947); and The Naked City (Howard Duff, 1948). 

In 1931 Moon over Broadway, a collection of his short sto- 
ries, was published. To find material and to add verisimilitude 
to the articles and stories he wrote, Hellinger researched real- 
life crimes, with the aid of such friends as gangsters Al Ca- 
pone, Lucky Luciano, Bugsy Siegel, and Dutch Schultz. 
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In 1944 he worked as a war correspondent for Hearst 
newspapers. 

In 1949 a theater on Broadway that had been built in 
1930 was renamed in his honor. The Mark Hellinger Theater 
showcased such Broadway classics as Two on the Aisle, My Fair 
Lady, The Sound of Music, On a Clear Day You Can See For- 
ever, Sugar Babies, Merlin, and Tango Argentino. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Bishop, The Mark Hellinger Story: A Biog- 
raphy of Broadway and Hollywood (1952). 


[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


HELLMAN, CLARISSE DORIS (1910-1973), U.S. historian 
of science. Hellman was born and raised in New York City. 
She studied astronomy and mathematics at Vassar College, 
received an M.A. in the history of science from Radcliffe Col- 
lege in 1931, and her Ph.D. from Columbia University in 1943. 
Her dissertation, The Comet of 1577: Its Place in the History of 
Astronomy, was published by Columbia University Press in 
1944 (rev. ed., AMS Press, 1971). Hellman taught as an adjunct 
professor of history of science at the Pratt Institute from 1951 
to 1966 and also briefly at New York University from 1964 to 
1966. From 1966 until her death she was professor of history at 
Queens College and the cuny Graduate Center. A specialist 
in the history of Renaissance science, particularly astronomers 
and astronomy, Hellman edited and translated Max Caspar’s 
biography Johannes Kepler (1959) and published articles and 
reviews on Tycho Brahe and Georg Samuel Doerffel, as well as 
Kepler. She was a fellow of the Royal Astronomical Society and 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science. As 
secretary of the U.S. National Committee of the International 
Union of History and Philosophy of Science (1958-60), she 
served as a delegate to the Ninth International Congress of the 
History of Science in Barcelona, Spain, in 1959, representing 
the National Academy of Sciences and the National Research 
Council. Her papers are found in the Columbia University 
Rare Book and Manuscript Library. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P.E. Hyman and D. Dash Moore (eds.), Jew- 
ish Women in America, 1 (1997), 617-18; Obituary, New York Times 


(March 29, 1973). [Harriet Pass Freidenreich (2™4 ed.)] 


HELLMAN, ISAIAS WOLF (1842-1920), U.S. banker. Hell- 
man was born in Rickendorf, Bavaria. He immigrated to Los 
Angeles in 1859 with his younger brother, Herman. For six 
years he clerked in a cousin's dry goods store until in 1865 he 
bought a dry goods and shoe store of his own. Hellman early 
began to buy real estate, ultimately dealing in city lots, sub- 
division property, and ranch lands, and in time he became 
the largest single owner of property in Los Angeles. Allow- 
ing friends to keep gold dust and other valuables in his safe, 
he soon established the Hellman Temple and Company Bank 
(1868), which he sold to his partners a few years later. Hell- 
man founded the Farmers and Merchants Bank of Los Ange- 
les in 1871, beginning a career in banking which was to make 
him president or leading stockholder of a large number of 
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banking enterprises in the Los Angeles area. Because of his 
staunch conservatism and unquestioned probity, Hellman 
was able to maintain the soundness of his banks in depres- 
sions and panics. He single-handedly brought an end to the 
boom of 1887 by restricting credit on speculative real estate, 
thus saving the city from serious potential damage. Hellman 
founded the Main Street Railway trolley line in Los Angeles, 
which he later merged into the Huntington and the Pacific 
Electric Street Railway Systems. In 1900 he moved to San 
Francisco to become president of the Nevada National Bank 
of San Francisco, later consolidated with the Wells Fargo Bank 
(1905), then with the Union Trust Company (1924), which was 
founded by Hellman in 1893. 

A major philanthropist of his era, Hellman founded the 
first synagogue of Congregation B'nai Brith in 1872, serving 
as its president (1871-82). In 1865, together with a Catholic 
and a Protestant associate, he contributed land for the estab- 
lishment of the University of Southern California. He was 
especially generous in contributions to orphanages in the 
Los Angeles and San Francisco areas. Hellman served on the 
Board of Regents of the University of California (1881-1918). 
He was president of the Los Angeles Clearing House Associa- 
tion (1887-1900). 

HERMAN WOLE (1843-1906) was the brother of Isaias, 
with whom he immigrated to Los Angeles. Like his brother, 
Herman was a pioneer in the economic development of Los 
Angeles. After working in a grocery business, he served as ca- 
shier in his brother’s Farmers and Merchants Bank, then es- 
tablished the Merchants National Bank. It became one of the 
principal banks of southern California, later managed by his 
sons MARCO (b. 1878) and IRVING (b. 1883) until it closed in 
the depression of the 1930s. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Newmark (ed.), Sixty Years in Southern 
California, 1853-1913 (1916), passim; R.G. Cleland and FB. Putnam, 
Isais W. Hellman and the Farmers and Merchants Bank (1965); L.P. 
Gartner and M. Vorspan, History of the Jews of Los Angeles (1970). 


[Max Vorspan] 


HELLMAN, JACOB (1880-1950), labor Zionist leader and 
editor. Born in Talson, Latvia, Hellman studied at yeshivot, 
and from 1897 at Frankfurt and the University of Marburg 
(where he was a pupil of Hermann *Cohen), completing his 
studies at the University of Berne in 1910. He took part in 
Zionist activities from his early youth, after having displayed 
some interest in the Territorialist movement and the Social 
Revolutionaries. He lived in Berlin and Riga and during the 
war years in Russia, where he became one of the founders of 
the *Ze’irei Zion movement. When he settled in Riga in 1919, 
he became one of the prominent leaders of Latvian Jewry, es- 
pecially of the Zionist Socialist movement, and in 1920 was 
elected to the Latvian parliament. He edited various periodi- 
cals in Riga, including the Yiddish daily Frimorgen and as 
one of the founders of *Hitahadut he traveled on its behalf in 
various countries and became a member of the central body 
of the World Union of Poalei Zion. In 1933 Hellman served 
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as editor in chief of Dos Naye Vort, the Poalei Zion organ in 
Warsaw, and remained in that post until 1936. After attending 
the 21° Zionist Congress (1939), he went to Argentina as the 
representative of the *World Jewish Congress. There he also 
became active in Zionist and general Jewish affairs and was 
a regular contributor to the press. His book Yerusholaim (in 
Yiddish) was published posthumously (1951; Hebrew transla- 
tion, 1957). In 1952 his remains were transferred from Argen- 
tina and he was reinterred in Jerusalem. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Gertz, 25 Yor Yidishe Presse in Letland 
(1933), 30-38, 43-49; Y. Uri, Ketavim Nivharim, 2 (1967), 79-83; G. 
Hanokh, Bi-Demi ha-Saar (1962), 209-10; Yahadut Latvia (1953), 
421-3. 

[Getzel Kressel] 


HELLMAN, LILLIAN FLORENCE (1905-1984), U.S. play- 
wright. Sources vary about the year of her birth. The Library 
of Congress lists it as 1906. The New York Times, the newspa- 
per of record, in its obituary for her in 1984, listed her age as 
79. She first worked for a publishing house and wrote short 
stories. Turning to the theater, she won instant fame with The 
Children’s Hour (1934), a psychological tragedy about a school- 
girl’s accusation of lesbianism against two of her teachers. 
The play ran for 691 performances in New York and was later 
made into a movie; it was banned in England. Her reputation 
was enhanced by The Little Foxes (1939), which portrayed a 
reactionary Southern family striving to maintain its position 
in face of social change. The play was adapted for the screen 
two years later and made into a successful opera, Regina, by 
Marc *Blitzstein (1949). She wrote an outspokenly anti-Nazi 
drama, Watch on the Rhine (1941), partly inspired by her expe- 
riences in Spain during the Spanish Civil War. Hellman’s gift 
for dialogue and her remarkable stage technique were allied 
to a skill in handling strong, even unpleasant, themes. After 
The Searching Wing (1944), set in pre-World War 11 Europe 
and wartime America, came Another Part of the Forest (1946), 
a sequel to The Little Foxes. In the 1950s Hellman’s career was 
arrested as a result of her refusal to incriminate fellow artists 
when called before the U.S. Congress's House Committee on 
Un-American Activities in 1952, at the height of the McCar- 
thy era. Declaring that “I cannot and will not cut up my con- 
science to fit this year’s fashions,” she thereby resigned herself 
to several years of relative anonymity. Toys in the Attic (1960) 
dealt with problems of race and sex in her native New Orleans. 
Together with Richard Wilbur and Leonard *Bernstein, she 
also wrote Candide (1957), a comic opera based on Voltaire’s 
satirical classic. Her own interpretation of her political his- 
tory - which was and is controversial — is easily found in her 
memoirs: An Unfinished Woman (1969), Pentimento (1973), 
Scoundrel Time (1976), and her meditation, Maybe, A Story 
(1980). (In 1979, Mary McCarthy called Hellman “dishonest” 
as a writer and in 1980, Martha Gellhorn argued that An Un- 
finished Woman was, in the main, fiction.) Hellman’s life and 
personality enjoyed renewed interest when her semi-auto- 
biographical story of the wartime relationship between two 
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women was made into a film, Julia, with Jane Fonda playing 
the part of Hellman. 

For years, the great love of her life was Dashiell Ham- 
mett, a writer of classic crime novels such as The Maltese Fal- 
con (1930) and The Thin Man (1934). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Estrin (ed.), Critical Essays on Lil- 
lian Hellman (1989); P. Feibleman, Lily: Reminiscences of Lily (1988); 
B.Horn, Lillian Hellman: A Research and Production Sourcebook 
(1998); C. Rollyson, Lillian Hellman: Her Legend and Her Legacy 
(1988). Anon., “Lillian Hellman ... Dies at 79,” New York Times (July 
1, 1984), 1. 

[Joseph Mersand / Rohan Saxena and Lewis Fried (24 ed.)] 


HELMSLEY, LEONA (1920- ), U.S. hotel operator and real 
estate investor. Leona Mindy Rosenthal Helmsley was born in 
Marbletown, n.y. A high-school dropout, she was a model as a 
young woman under the name Leni Roberts, and a successful 
real-estate saleswoman. She was a real-estate agent when she 
met and began her involvement with Harry Helmsley (who 
would become her third husband), a then-married multimil- 
lionare real-estate investor who amassed his fortune as sole 
owner or in partnership with others in real estate worth about 
$5 billion. At his zenith, he held or controlled some of the most 
famous and admired office buildings in New York, includ- 
ing the Empire State Building; the Helmsley Building at 230 
Park Avenue; the Lincoln Building at 60 East 424 Street; the 
Graybar Building at 420 Lexington Avenue; 1350 Broadway; 
the Flatiron Building; the Toy Center; and the Fisk Building 
at 250 West 57‘" Street. There were also large residential de- 
velopments: Tudor City and Park West Village in Manhattan, 
Parkchester in the Bronx, and Fresh Meadows in Queens. He 
also had a stake in such major industrial properties as the 
Bush Terminal in Brooklyn and the Starrett-Lehigh Building 
in Manhattan. By 1989 he had become just as well-known for 
his hotels, particularly the Helmsley Palace on Madison Av- 
enue. Leona was featured in many advertisements for the ho- 
tel as its demanding “queen,” standing guard over the welfare 
of her guests. Other Helmsley hotels included the Park Lane 
on Central Park South and the Helmsley Windsor on West 
58 Street. A supremely self-made man, Helmsley began his 
career in 1925 as a $12 a week office boy and ended it with great 
wealth as the head of far-flung Helmsley Enterprises but in 
the shadow of his forceful second wife, Leona, whom he mar- 
ried in 1972. Both were indicted for income tax evasion but 
Harry was found mentally unfit to stand trial. After legal 
moves to avoid prison failed, Leona began serving a four- 
year prison term in April 1992; she spent 18 months in a Fed- 
eral prison in Danbury, Conn., before being transferred to 
a halfway house in Manhattan. She completed her sentence 
under curfew in the Helmsley apartment in the Park Lane. 
Harry died in 1997. He had no children and he left Leona his 
vast fortune. 

With Leona in charge, Helmsley Enterprises began to di- 
vest itself of some non-hotel investments, including Brown, 
Harris, Stevens, Inc., a residential brokerage that Helmsley 
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bought in the early 1960s. In 2002 she was sued by Charles 
Bell, a former employee, who said he was discharged solely 
for being homosexual. A jury agreed and ordered her to pay 
Bell $11.7 million in damages; a judge reduced this amount to 
$554,000. The story of her adult life was dramatized in the 1990 
TV movie Leona Helmsley: The Queen of Mean. 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


HELPERN (Halperin), MICHAEL (Mikhl; 1860-1919), 
socialist Zionist in Russia and pioneer in Erez Israel. Born 
in Vilna, Helpern received a large legacy from his wealthy 
father and decided to devote it to the welfare of the Jews. 
He joined the Hovevei Zion after the pogroms in southern 
Russia (1881) and visited Erez Israel in 1885. He traveled the 
length and breadth of the country on foot, and upon his re- 
turn to Russia (1886) he suggested that the Hovevei Zion use 
his financial resources to establish an industrial enterprise 
in Erez Israel. The suggestion was rejected, but Helpern ac- 
cepted Judah Leib Pinsker’s idea that he donate a large sum of 
money to purchase the lands of Yesud ha-Ma“alah. In 1886 he 
returned to Erez Israel and settled in Rishon le-Zion, where 
he supported the workers’ struggle against Baron Edmond de 
Rothschild’s management, which resulted in the resignation 
of the chief official, Y. Osovitzky. After a visit to Russia at the 
end of 1890, he made a substantial contribution toward the 
purchase of land near Wadi Hanin in order to found a work- 
ers’ settlement, Nes Ziyyonah. 

In Russia he promoted Labor Zionism among Jewish 
youth. His major preoccupation, however, was the plan to 
organize a Jewish military force to conquer Erez Israel and 
establish a Jewish government there. After the *Kishinev 
pogrom (1903), he played an important role in organizing 
Jewish self-defense in Russia. He collected money, gathered 
arms, and organized and headed fighting groups in Vilna and 
other towns. Helpern returned to Erez Israel at the end of 
1905, fought for the rights of Jewish labor in Jewish villages, 
and joined the small group founded by Joseph *Trumpeldor 
to establish a collective settlement. From his return until his 
death, he was a laborer and defense guard in various locali- 
ties. He was wounded by Arabs one night when on guard 
duty in Tel Aviv. 

Helpern continued to deliver speeches, devise plans, and 
compose memoranda to the Zionist movement on the political 
redemption of Erez Israel by military means. Although he was 
admired by young people in Russia for his romantic idealism, 
he became increasingly alienated from the pioneers who had 
to face the struggles of existence in Erez Israel at the begin- 
ning of the Second Aliyah period, so that in his last years he 
was almost completely isolated. He wrote several unpublished 
poems and plays in Yiddish on the theme of the destiny of the 
Jews. Givat Mikhael, a moshav near Nes Ziyyonah, is named 
after him. His colorful personality was the subject of a musical 
play “Days of Gold” by Shlomo Shva, presented by the Haifa 


Municipal Theater in 1965. 
[Shlomo Breiman] 
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His son YERMIYAHU (Irma; 1901-1962), seaman and 
*Betar leader, was born in Smolensk, Russia, and was taken 
to Erez Israel in 1913. In the late 1920s he joined Betar and 
became head of its school for instructors, leading it as a de- 
fense unit in Tel Aviv during the Arab riots in 1929. He later 
became a member of the world leadership (shilton) of Be- 
tar, organizing self-defense courses throughout Europe that 
trained thousands of Betar members. In 1934 he organized and 
headed Betar’s naval training school at Civitavecchia, Italy. Af- 
ter the establishment of the State of Israel Helpern founded 
the marine museum in Eilat. He wrote pamphlets on military 
training, short stories, and several books: Avi Michael Help- 
ern (“My Father Michael Helpern,” 1964); Via Dolorosa (Heb., 
1960); Tehiyyat Ha-Yamma'ut ha-Ivrit (“The Jewish Maritime 


Revival,” 1961). [David Niv] 
avi Iv 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Tchernowitz, Im Shahar (1935), 86, 358, 
424-5; B. Habas (ed.), Sefer ha-Aliyyah ha-Sheniyyah (1947), in- 
dex; M. Smilansky, Mishpahat ha-Adamah, 2 (19547), 57-60; Dinur, 
Haganah, 1 pt. 1 (1954), 194-7; 1 pt. 2 (1956), 812-3; M. Singer, Be- 
Reshit ha-Ziyyonut ha-Sozyalistit (n.d.), 198-222; Y. Helpern, Avi 
Michael Helpern (1964); Tidhar, 6 (1955), 2572-74; Dinur Haganah, 
2 (1963), index. 


HELPERN, MILTON (1902-1977), U.S. forensic pathologist. 
Helpern was born in East Harlem, New York, and educated in 
New York City public schools. He received his B.Sc. from City 
College in 1922 and M.D. from Cornell University Medical 
College in 1926. From 1954, he served as chief medical exam- 
iner of the City of New York and professor and chairman of 
the Department of Forensic Medicine at the New York Uni- 
versity School of Medicine (1954-74) and was on the Faculty 
of Cornell University Medical College. He was co-founder of 
the American Academy of Forensic Sciences and the National 
Association of Medical Examiners. 

Helpern was consultant in forensic pathology to many 
governmental agencies and lectured extensively. He brought 
attention to public health issues such as malaria among drug 
users, carbon monoxide poisoning, and Sudden Infant Death 
Syndrome. From 1968 he was president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Medical Examiners, editor of the International Mi- 
crofilm Journal of Legal Medicine from 1965, and coauthor of 
Legal Medicine, Pathology and Toxicology (19547). The Milton 
Helpern Library of Legal Medicine, established in 1962, was 
one of the finest of its kind. Helpern’s basic philosophy held 
that forensic pathology cannot cure socioeconomic ills but 
it may be able to help society understand and prevent their 
tragic effects. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Houts, Where Death Delights: the Story 
of Dr. Milton Helpern and Forensic Medicine (1967). 


[Fred Rosner / Bracha Rager (2"¢ ed.)] 


HELSINGFORS PROGRAM, a system of Zionist policy and 
activities in Russia and other Diaspora countries adopted at 
the third conference of Russian Zionists, which took place in 
Helsingfors (Helsinki) on Dec. 4-10, 1906. The Finnish capi- 
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tal was chosen as the site of the conference because condi- 
tions in Russia proper restricted meetings and the exercise of 
free speech. The conference dealt with fundamental problems 
of Zionism in general, and Russian Zionism in particular, as 
they appeared after *Herzl’s death and the fading of his “dip- 
lomatic” Zionism and in view of the upheavals and constitu- 
tional changes in czarist Russia after the 1905 Revolution. The 
conference, which was meticulously prepared by meetings of 
Russian Zionist editors and journalists, formulated the idea 
of “synthetic Zionism,’ which stood for the simultaneous in- 
tegration of parallel political and practical work in Zionism. It 
postulated the principle that the achievement of international 
recognition for a Jewish Erez Israel would be the end, not 
the precondition, of systematic aliyah and settlement work. 
It was, however, the conference's resolution on “work in the 
present,’ i.e. among the Jewish masses in the Diaspora, that 
became famous both because of the innovation that it repre- 
sented in Zionism and its practical consequences, particularly 
in Eastern Europe. The principal speaker on this subject was 
Isaac *Gruenbaum, who, with the experience of Jewish and 
Zionist work in Poland behind him, submitted the following 
formulation: Zionism opposes the Exile (galut), but does not 
oppose the Diaspora (golah). This principle was of particular 
importance for the Jews of Russia, who were then exposed 
to a variety of ideological influences besides Zionism. Other 
speakers on this subject included Vladimir *Jabotinsky and 
Leo *Motzkin. The “work in the present” resolution was based 
on Paragraph Two of the *Basle Program (“The organization 
and binding together of the whole of Jewry by means of ap- 
propriate institutions, both local and international, in accor- 
dance with laws of each country”), interpreting it as a direc- 
tive to Zionists to organize the Jewish masses in the Diaspora 
as a national minority and lead them, in the Zionist spirit, in 
their daily life. The conference felt that such activity would 
“strengthen Diaspora Jewry and provide it with new cultural, 
material, and political means in its struggle for the creation 
of a sound national life in Erez Israel.” It envisaged a liberal- 
ized, democratic Russia with wide, autonomous rights for 
its non-Russian peoples, including the Jewish nation, which, 
through a comprehensive organizational framework, would 
exercise its political rights and its cultural, educational, and, 
in certain respects, even administrative autonomy both in 
Hebrew and Yiddish. The implementation of this program 
would transform Zionism from an activity remote from the 
Jewish masses - confined in the “diplomatic” and pioneering 
sphere — into a dynamic movement concerned with the actual 
needs of the Jews, particularly in Russia, as one national-cul- 
tural entity among many others. The spirit of the Helsingfors 
Program engendered and fostered new forms of Zionist ac- 
tivity, as, e.g., the wide network of modernized hadarim and 
secular Hebrew schools, active participation in the political 
life of the country wherever possible, etc. 

In Russia, the Zionist movement was able to apply the 
political aspect of the new program only after the overthrow 
of the czar (1917), and then only for a short period, until the 
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Soviet regime liquidated the Russian Zionist movement. Un- 
successful attempts were made to apply this program in Gali- 
cia in the parliamentary elections during the period 1907-11. 
It was, however, implemented in Poland and the Baltic states 
after World War 1. “Work in the present” remained a contro- 
versial program in Zionism. Its opponents contended that it 
caused a waste of effort in the Zionist movement, and that 
instead of being a means to an end - the creation of a Jewish 
nation in Erez Israel — it could, in the course of time, become 
an end in itself. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Halpern, The Idea of the Jewish State (1961), 
index; N.M. Gelber, in: Gesher, 2 no. 4 (1956), 33-41; A. Boehm, Die 
zionistische Bewegung, 1 (1935), index; Sefer Tchlenow (1937), 339-533 
Sefer Motzkin (1939), 74-81; Gepstein, in: Sefer Idelsohn (1946), 31-39; 
Jabotinsky, ibid., 83-88; idem, Ne’umim 1905-1926 (1958), 23-533 
Y. Gruenbaum, in: He-Avar, 5 (1957), 11-17; A. Zenziper, in: Kazir 
(1964), 67-102. 

[Getzel Kressel] 


HELTAI, JENO (originally Herzl; 1871-1957), Hungarian 
poet, playwright, and novelist. A cousin of Theodor *Herzl, 
Heltai studied law in his native Budapest but became a jour- 
nalist. Between 1914 and 1918 he was the director of a Buda- 
pest theater and from 1916 was chairman of the Association 
of Hungarian Playwrights. A leading figure on the Hungarian 
literary scene during the first half of the 20" century, Heltai 
(who converted to Christianity) published his first verse an- 
thology Modern dalok (“Modern Poems”) in 1892. His themes 
were taken from urban life - an innovation in Hungarian po- 
etry, which until then had been a rustic, folk type - and his 
poetry is a synthesis of the French chanson and Hungarian 
folk poetry. Heltai’s plays include the comedy A néma lev- 
ente (1936; English adaptation by Humbert *Wolfe, The Si- 
lent Knight, 1937) and Egy fillér (“One Penny,’ 1940), based 
on the life of Ferenc *Molnar. Heltai voiced his criticism of 
contemporary Hungarian society in a number of humorous 
plays and short stories. Several of his works, including the 
novel Csdrdds, have been translated into English, Hebrew, 
and other languages. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Magyar Irodalmi Lexikon, 1 (1963). 


[Baruch Yaron] 


HEMAN (Heb. 19°33), orchestral leader in Israel in biblical 
times. According to the Book of Chronicles, Heman was re- 
lated, through the prophet Samuel, to the levite family of Ko- 
rah and Kohath (1 Chron. 6:18). The affiliation of Heman with 
Samuel indicates the increasing prestige of Heman’s house. 
At first he worshiped together with Jeduthun (ibid. 16:41-42; 
cf. 11 Chron. 29:14-15) on the high places of Gibeon where 
the remains of the *Tabernacle were preserved. In taking 
the Ark up to Jerusalem (1 Chron. 15:2-3), David partici- 
pated together with the two families of singers, Asaph and 
Ethan; when the Temple was built by Solomon (ibid. 6:16ff.), 
David had already arranged to transfer Heman to Jerusalem 
(ibid. 25:1), where, together with the families mentioned, he 
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could make music in the Temple, directing his sons (cf. ibid. 
25:4-6). Heman and his sons, dressed in linen, made music 
(11 Chron. 5:12), and performed their rites at the east of the al- 
tar. In one instance (1 Chron. 25:5) Heman is called “the king’s 
[David's] seer.’ 1 Chronicles 25 reflects the rise of the Hemanites 
at the expense of the Asaphites during Second Temple times. 


Heman the Ezrahite 

In the superscription of Psalm 88 the name Heman the Ezra- 
hite is mentioned (similarly, the singer of Psalm 89 is called: 
Ethan the Ezrahite). “Ezrathite,’ the native, may indicate conti- 
nuity with older Canaanite psalmody. According to this gene- 
alogy, which relates Heman to “sons of Korah,” it appears that 
the writer establishes a relationship between Heman the Ezra- 
hite and “the sons of Korah,” such as exists between them and 
Heman in Chronicles (see above). But contrary to this 1 Kings 
5:11 mentions Ethan the Ezrahite as well as Heman, Calcol, and 
Darda, “the sons of Mahol,’ as great sages who were surpassed 
in wisdom only by Solomon; and in1 Chronicles 2:6 these four 
are taken as belonging to the family of Zerah b. Judah (“the 
sons of Zerah: Zimri, and Ethan, and Heman, and Calcol, and 
Dara”). Various theories have been advanced to reconcile these 
discrepancies, but it seems that the most probable view is that 
Ezrahite is identical with Zarhi (agreeing with 1 Chron. 2:6); 
Heman the Ezrahite is to be regarded as the father of the sing- 
ers and related to the “sons of Korah.” In ancient Israel singing 
and wisdom were associated. See, e.g., Psalm 49:4-5. 


The Sons of Heman 
According to 1 Chronicles 25:5 Heman had “fourteen sons,” all 
of whom assisted “their father in song in the house of the Lord, 
with cymbals, psalteries, and harps.” Since 1 Chronicles 6:18 
establishes Heman's relationship to Korah, the sons of Heman 
are to be identified (see Abraham ibn Ezra to Ps. 42:1) with 
the sons of Korah, to whom Psalms 42-49 and 84-88 have 
been ascribed and who also are described as singers in the 
war chronicle dating from the days of Jehoshaphat (11 Chron. 
20:18). The sons of Heman are spoken of in the days of He- 
zekiah (11 Chron. 29:12); they are not mentioned in the days 
of Josiah (ibid. 35:15); nor is anything said of them (and “the 
sons of Korah”) in the genealogical lists of Ezra and Nehemiah. 
Perhaps this reflects a tradition that they were removed from 
office during the days of Josiah. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Japhet, 1 & 11 Chronicles (1993), 
156-58. 

[Yehoshua M. Grintz] 


HEMAR (Hescheles), MARIAN (1901-1972), Polish author, 
satirist, and writer for the stage and screen. Born in Lemberg, 
Hemar began his career around 1920 as a poet and writer of 
revues. He wrote material for several Warsaw theaters and 
cabarets, among them the Quid Pro Quo, where he worked 
in collaboration with Julian *Tuwim. Together with such out- 
standing poets as Tuwim, Antoni *Slonimski, Jan Lechoén, 
and Konstanty Galczynski, Hemar - who wrote under sev- 
eral other pseudonyms - produced many famous political 
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skits and trenchant satires. He also wrote two comedies and 
a number of screenplays. 

In 1939 Hemar left Poland and settled in London where, 
during World War 11, he worked for the BBc’s European Ser- 
vice and the Polish exile press and ran a Polish cabaret, the 
Bialy Orzel (White Eagle). In 1967, like many other uncom- 
mitted Jews, he felt the impact of the *Six-Day War and pub- 
licly affirmed his Jewishness and support for Israel and wrote 
the poem “Sciana placzu” (“The Wailing Wall”). 

Hemar’s verse collections include Dwie ziemie Swiete 
(Two Holy Lands, 1942), Lata londyriskie (The London Years, 
1946), Pisanki (Ornamented [Easter] Eggs, 1946), and Sa- 
tyry patetyczne (Pathetic Satires, 1947). Other works are 
Adolf Wielki (1943; Adolf the Great, 1943); a satirical diary, 
Marchewka (The Carrot, 1943); and a translation of Shake- 
speare’s sonnets, Sonety Szekspira (1968). 


[Stanislaw Wygodzki] 


HEMDAT YAMIM (Heb. 0°72? nian; “The Best of Days”), 
a major 18'+-century Hebrew work of homiletics and ethics, 
comprising three volumes in the first four editions and four 
in the last two editions. Its impact on Jewish life and letters, 
first among the Ashkenazim, and later among the Orientals 
and Sephardim, has been very great. In modern Hebrew lit- 
erature, the writings of S.Y. *Agnon have been especially influ- 
enced by the work's language and ideas. As it has come down, 
Hemdat Yamim is probably incomplete. The extant part deals 
with the halakhic observances and ethical behavior of a pious 
Jew who tries to attain the maximum religious elevation dur- 
ing the various holidays, fasts, and special days of the year. It 
is possible that a part of the work treating the ordinary days 
was lost because it was never printed. 

Each section of the work is a homily in which the author 
substantiates his ideas by interpreting biblical verses and tal- 
mudic and midrashic sayings in homiletical sequences. The 
writings offer examples of some of the best rhetoric in Jewish 
homiletics, and the beauty of the sermons helped to endear 
the work to all readers. Although the author frequently raises 
halakhic problems, he does not deal with them in a purely hal- 
akhic manner - his main objective being to instruct the reader 
in the hasidic or pious way of life. A product of ethical kab- 
balistic literature, Hemdat Yamim was especially influenced 
by the Lurianic Kabbalah (see *Kabbalah, *Ethical Literature), 
which flourished in both Eastern and Western Judaism from 
the beginning of the 17 century. Accordingly, each chapter 
of the work stresses the mystically symbolic significance of 
the 613 commandments and of every custom and tradition 
carried out within the framework of Jewish religious life. The 
deeds performed in this world are seen as a reflection of mys- 
tical processes in the divine world. Through his religious acts 
the pious, observant Jew participates in a mythical drama of 
war between the mystical powers of good and evil. In a Jewry 
which accepted the Lurianic Kabbalah almost without excep- 
tion, Hemdat Yamim had literary and practical value - people 
enjoyed both reading it and following its teachings. 
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The work was first printed by Israel Jacob b. Yom Tov *Al- 
gazi in Smyrna in 1731-32 (and subsequently five more times in 
the next generation). Although a major work and written only 
a few years before its publication, the author is unknown and 
the question of authorship remains one of the great mysteries 
in Jewish bibliography. That the work was written in the early 
186 century and studied in depth by many of the best Jewish 
scholars and bibliographers heightens the irony of its anonym- 
ity. One fact seems clear, though some scholars have contested 
it in recent years, namely that the author was a *Shabbatean. 
Scholars have detected many Shabbatean ideas and allusions 
hidden in the work; the most obvious, pointed out in the 18' 
century by R. Jacob *Emden, the fanatic enemy of Shabbate- 
anism, are the notarikons of *Nathan of Gaza, the prophet of 
Shabbetai Zevi, included in some of the work's piyyutim. This 
fact gave rise to the belief, accepted especially in the East, that 
Nathan of Gaza was the author of the entire work. Accord- 
ingly, Nathan is sometimes known as Ha-Rav Hemdat Yamim 
because of the common practice of calling an author by the 
name of his major work. 

Although the book was written by a Shabbatean, it has 
been proved that Nathan of Gaza was not the author. First 
to disprove Nathan's authorship was Menahem Heilperin in 
Kevod Hakhamim (Jerusalem, 1896). Heilperin went even fur- 
ther, though unsuccessfully, in trying to demonstrate that the 
author had no connection with the Shabbatean movement. 
A recent effort to discover the author was made by Avraham 
Yaari in Taalumat Sefer, where he tried to prove that the au- 
thor was Rabbi Benjamin ha-Levi, one of the major kabbalists 
in 17'+-century Safed, who, according to Yaari, wrote the work 
during his old age in 1671-72. G. Scholem, in a thorough anal- 
ysis, cited - among the many bibliographical and historical 
facts making Yaari’s thesis unacceptable — the fact that Hemdat 
Yamim was written after R. Benjamin died. 

Further insight into the work was provided by I. Tishby, 
who proved conclusively that the author of Hemdat Yamim 
made extensive use of works published in the beginning of 
the 18» century. Thus, the book could not have been written 
before the second, or even the third decade of that century, a 
time approximating the date of its publication. The comparison 
between Hemdat Yamim and the sources on which it is based 
reveals that many chapters of the work are in fact anthologies 
gleaned from many books. But by changing numerous details 
and transforming the special character of the individual sources, 
the author integrated his diverse sources into a new whole. The 
author quoted ancient and medieval sources faithfully, but used 
the subject matter of contemporary sources in any way which 
suited the literary character of his work. Many “personal” ex- 
periences reported by the author were in fact taken from other 
works and adapted to the demands of his style and purpose. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Yaari, Taalumat Sefer (1954), incl. bibl.; G. 
Scholem, in: Behinot be-Vikkoret ha-Sifrut, 8 (1955), 79-95; A. Yaari, 
ibid., 9 (1956), 71-79; G. Scholem, ibid., 80-84; I. Tishby, Netivei Emu- 
nah u-Minut (1964), 108-68. 

[Joseph Dan] 
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HEMLOCK, the plant Conium maculatum, probably the Heb. 
WN or WN (rosh) of the Bible. Rosh is mentioned 11 times in 
the Bible, five together with laanah (“wormwood)”), as a sim- 
ile for wickedness and for something evil and poisonous. The 
Authorized Version renders rosh as “gall, i.e., snake venom, 
but the Bible explicitly refers to it as a plant that puts out roots 
(Deut. 29:17) and flourishes in the fields (Hos. 10:4). Its poi- 
sonous fruits are called “grapes of rosh” (Deut. 32:32; which 
by transference was applied there to snake venom). It is a tall 
plant with which the elegist of the Book of Lamentations (3:5) 
sees himself surrounded and whose poison he fears. From 
this plant a poisonous potion was prepared (Jer. 8:14, 9:14). 
On occasion it was eaten, the psalmist (Ps. 69:21-22) describ- 
ing the wicked surrounding him as coming to comfort him in 
his mourning and, instead of the mourner’s meal, giving him 
rosh to eat. There is no exegetical or philological evidence by 
which to identify the scriptural rosh. A number of poisonous 
plants have been suggested for it as, for example, the colo- 
cynth. Among those deserving consideration, is the poppy 
(Papaver somniferum; see *Spices), for whose round seeds the 
name rosh (“head”) is apt, and from the juice of which opium 
is prepared. This is mentioned in the Jerusalem Talmud (Av. 
Zar. 2:2, 40d) as a dangerous substance. Others have identi- 
fied rosh with the plant Hyoscyamus aureus, which contains a 
poisonous and intoxicating juice. In Aramaic it is called shi- 
khrona (“intoxicator”), a term also found in Josephus (Ant. 
3:172ff.). The latter compares the crown above the gold plate 
of the high priest (Ex. 28:36) to its calyx, describing this plant 
in all its detail, the first morphological description of a plant 
in ancient Jewish literature. 

Of all those proposed identifications the most reasonable 
is hemlock (Conium), a plant of the family of Umbelliferae, 
with a large inflorescence like an umbrella for which the name 
rosh (“head”) is apt. It grows wild in fields and on the roadside 
in various parts of Israel. It contains a powerful poison. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 2 (1924), 364-70; 3 (1924), 48; J. 
Feliks, Olam ha-Zomeah ha-Mikra’i (19687), 197-201. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: I. Jacob and W. Jacob, in: ABD, 2:816; J. Tigay, 7Ps Torah 
Commentary Deuteronomy (1996), 398, n. 35. 


[Jehuda Feliks] 


HEMP, the plant Cannabis sativa called kanbus in talmudic 
literature. The Mishnah speaks of its fibers as being woven 
with or without linen (Kil. 9:1). The prohibition of shaatnez 
(“the mixture of wool and linen”) did not apply to coarse gar- 
ments and felt shoes, the products of overseas lands, the pre- 
sumption being that they were sewn with hempen thread (Kil. 
9:7). The Jerusalem Talmud (Kil. 9:5, 32d) notes that while in 
mishnaic times hemp was an important commodity because 
of the difficulty of cultivating linen, in the days of the amoraim 
linen replaced it. An interesting comment on the cultivation 
of linen and hemp in Europe at the end of the 12 century is 
given by Samson of Sens in his comment on the Mishnah in 
Kilayim (ibid.) that in his region linen was more expensive 
than hemp, whereas in Normandy and England it was very 
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cheap. From another strain of hemp (Cannabis sativa var. In- 
dica), grown in southern Asia, hashish is extracted. The use of 
hemp as a narcotic is extremely old. Herodotus (Historia, 4:75) 
mentions that the Scythians scattered hemp seeds on heated 
stones and inhaled the fumes. Hashish is not mentioned how- 
ever in Jewish sources. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 1 (1928), 255-63; J. Feliks, Kilei 
Zeraim ve-Harkavah (1967), 220f. ADD BIBLIOGRAPHY: Feliks, 


Ha-Zome’ah, 145. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


HEMSI, ALBERTO (1897-1975), composer, ethnomusicolo- 
gist, and music publisher. Born in Turgutlu (Cassaba), *Tur- 
key, he attended [’Alliance Israélite Universelle (aru) school 
and the local yeshivah. In 1907, he attended the Societé Mu- 
sicale Israélite (sm1) in Izmir, studying composition with Sh- 
emtov Shikayar and cantorial music with Isaac *Algazi. In 1913, 
he won a scholarship to the Royal Conservatory of Music (Mi- 
lan), where, from 1914 to 1915 and from 1917 to 1919, he stud- 
ied piano with Guglielmo Andreoti, theory and composition 
with Renzo Bossi and Ettore Pozzoli, and musicology with 
Giusto Zampieri. In those intervening years, while serving in 
the Italian Army, he was wounded during a battle in north- 
eastern Italy. In 1919, he returned to Izmir to teach piano and 
vocal music at the aru and directed a youth orchestra at the 
SMI. From 1920, he became intensely interested in the tradi- 
tional secular and liturgical music of the Sephardim, which he 
began to collect in Turkey, and from 1923 more intensively in 
Rhodes, where his family settled after the great fire in Izmir. 
In 1927, he moved to *Alexandria, where he founded Edition 
Orientale de Musique, the first Egyptian music-publishing 
house, and published a booklet, La Musique Oriental en Egypte 
(1930). He also founded a conservatory to propagate his ideas 
about Middle-Eastern music, served as music director of the 
Grand Eliahu ha-Navi Synagogue (1927-57), established the 
Alexandria Philharmonic Orchestra (1928-40), and continued 
his fieldwork (publishing the first-five fascicles of his Coplas 
sefardies). In 1957, fearing Nasser’s political policies, he left for 
Paris to teach at the Séminaire Israélite de France. From 1958 
he simultaneously assumed the music directorships of the 
Berith Shalom and Isaac Abravanel Synagogues. He studied 
ethnomusicology under Claudie Marcel-Dubois (1961-65) and 
was also active in French radio. His musical manuscripts and 
unpublished works are deposited in the Music Department of 
the Jewish National and University Library in Jerusalem. These 
works include Coplas sefardies, 10 fascicles (Alexandria-Paris, 
1932-1973); Cancionero sefardi published posthumously, edited 
by E. Seroussi et al. (Jerusalem, 1995), and Mahzor sefardi, an 
edited collection of 200 liturgical melodies). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove Music Online. 


[Israel J. Katz (24 ed.) ] 
HENDEL, NEHAMA (Helena; 1936-1998), Israeli folk singer. 


Born in Jerusalem, Nehama Hendel started her career as a 
singer in Lehakat ha-Nahal, the military entertainment troupe. 
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After her army service, she went to Paris for singing and act- 
ing studies. In 1957 she returned to Israel and was a member 
of the Batzal Yarok (Green Onion) entertainment troupe. A 
year later she participated as an actor in the American movie 
Amud ha-Esh and formed one of the first Israeli folk-style 
duos with Ran Eliran (“Ran and Nama’). She was known es- 
pecially as a performer of old folk songs (Israeli and others in 
several languages), the first Israeli singer to evolve a soprano 
folk-style intonation, breaking a convention established by the 
“Yemenite altos” such as Bracha *Zefirah and Shoshana *Dam- 
ari. In 1969 she left Israel for Germany with her husband and 
from 1984 she lived in Australia until her return to Israel in 
1994. Among her recordings are songs of H.N. *Bialik, Out- 
side the Storm (1997). A collection of most of her recordings 
was published in two cps in 1998. 


[Israela Stein (24 ed.)] 


HENDEL, YEHUDIT (1926-_), Hebrew writer. Born in War- 
saw to a rabbinic family, Hendel came to Palestine as an infant. 
The family settled in Haifa, the setting of many of Hendel’s 
prose works. Hendel’s stories were first published in Mi-Bif- 
nim (1942), and subsequently appeared in various Israeli liter- 
ary journals. Her first collection of stories, entitled Anashim 
Aherim Hem (“They are Different”) appeared in 1950, followed 
by her first novel Rehov ha-Maderegot (1956; reissued 1998; 
Street of Steps, English translation 1963), a social novel, depict- 
ing the disparity between two classes in the new Jewish state: 
the poverty-stricken, disadvantaged Oriental Israelis, living 
in downtown Haifa, and the established, influential Ashke- 
nazi elite, living on Mount Carmel. Hapless Oriental charac- 
ters, traumatized Holocaust survivors, and weary immigrants 
are the anti-heroes in Hendel’s second novel, Ha-Hazer shel 
Momo ha-Gedolah (“The Yard of Momo the Great,’ 1969; re- 
issued as Ha-Hamsin ha-Aharon, “The Last Hamsin” in 1993) 
which is set again in downtown Haifa shortly before the Six- 
Day War. Hendel, commonly associated with the “New Wave” 
in Hebrew literature, was one of the first Israeli novelists to 
foreground the fate and sufferings of ethnic minorities and of 
women in Israeli society. The novel Ha-Koah ha-Akher (“The 
Other Power,” 1984) is a lyrical elegy to her late husband, the 
painter Zvi Mairovitch, in which Hendel describes and con- 
templates on the nature and meaning of the creative process. 
No less personal is her next work, Le-yad Kefarim Sheketim 
(“Near Quiet Places,” 1987), a moving account of a voyage she 
undertook to Poland, juxtaposing pastoral landscapes and the 
awareness of the shattering past, the concentration camps and 
a Jewish world lost forever: “One cannot avoid the feeling that 
Poland is a great cemetery,” she writes. Sickness, death, loss 
and bereavement became major themes in Hendel’s works. In 
the collection Kesef Katan (1988; Small Change, 2002) she tells 
of a woman dying of cancer (“My Friend B's Feast,” included 
also in R. Domb (ed.), New Women’s Writing from Israel) and 
of a man twice widowed; in Har ha-Toim (“The Mountain 
of Losses,” 1991) she critically reflects on the state-organized 
ceremonies in military cemeteries, pleading for a genuine and 
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heartfelt private ritual of mourning. Following the collection 
of stories Aruhat Boker Temimah (“An Innocent Breakfast,” 
1996), Hendel published the novel Terufo shel Rofe ha-Nefesh 
(“Crack Up,’ 2002), a skillfully narrated psychological novel 
describing the disintegration of a man who marries the wife 
of his deceased best friend, the woman he had always loved. 
The marriage is marred by hallucinations and guilt feelings, 
overshadowed by the imaginary presence of the dead. 

Some of Hendel’s prose works have been adapted for 
stage, screen, and television. She was awarded the Jerusalem 
Prize and the Bialik Prize and is one of the few women writ- 
ers to be awarded the prestigious Israel Prize for literature 
(2003). “A Story with No Address” is included in G. Abramson 
(ed.), The Oxford Book of Hebrew Short Stories (1996); “Small 
Change” is included in G. Shaked (ed.), Six Israeli Novellas 
(1999). For further information concerning the translation of 
Hendel’s prose into various languages see the IrHL website 
at www.ithLorg.il. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Wallenrod, The Literature of Modern Israel 
(1956), index; S. Kremer, Hillufei Mishmarot be-Sifrutenu (1958), 
300-6; G. Schoftmann, Kol Kitvei (1960), 124-5; L. Rattok, “Kol Ishah 
Makirah et Zeh; in: Apiryon, 15 (1989), 10-17; L. Rattok, “Al ‘Kesef 
Katan,” in: Siman Keriah, 20 (1990), 428-437; G. Steindler Moscati, 
“Memoria e storia: Viaggio in Polonia di Y. Hendel? in: Viaggiatori 
ebrei (1992), 119-128; R. Litwin, “Ha-Text ha-Samui shel ha-Hayyim 
ha-Shakulim? in: Tton 77; 144-145 (1992), 44-45; D. Miron, “Ha-Har 
she-Hehemizu ha-To’im,” in: Alpayim, 14 (1997), 232-256; P. Shirav, 
Ketivah Lo Tamah (1998); H. Nave, “Al ha-Ovdan, al ha-Shekhol ve- 
al ha-Evel ba-Hevrah ha-Yisraelit; in: Alpayim, 16 (1998), 85-120; N. 
Gertz, “I Am Other}? the Holocaust Survivor’s Point of View in Y. 
Hendel’s Short Story “They Are Others,” in: Divergent Jewish Cul- 
ture (2001), 217-237; D. Miron, Ha-Koah ha-Halash: Iyunim ba-Sifrut 
shel Y. Hendel (2003); D. Miron, Ha-Rofe ha-Medumeh veha-Marah 
ha-Shevurah, in: Alei Siah, 50 (2003), 12-33; D. Miron, Bein Ofek la- 
Anakh: Al Rehov ha-Maderegot, in: Zafon, 7 (2004), 19-36. 


[Anat Feinberg (24 ed.)] 


HENDRICKS, US. family. uURIAH HENDRICKS (1737-1798), 
who was born in Amsterdam, Holland, emigrated from Lon- 
don to New York in 1755. In 1764 he established a metals busi- 
ness there which his grandson Uriah continued as Hendricks 
Bros., the oldest Jewish business concern in America. He was 
one of the Tories who in 1776 signed a Loyalist address to the 
British general William Howe. Hendricks was a president of 
the Sephardi congregation Shearith Israel, in which his fam- 
ily was active for generations. Uriah’s only son, HARMON 
(1771-1838), was born in New York and graduated from Co- 
lumbia College. In 1812 he established one of the first copper- 
rolling mills in the United States in Soho, New Jersey, with 
his brother-in-law, Solomon I. Isaacs. This firm developed 
metal parts for warships, which were useful in the War of 1812. 
When the government issued war bonds in 1813, Hendricks 
subscribed $40,000. Hendricks was the leading New York Jew- 
ish philanthropist of his time, and he was president of Con- 
gregation Shearith Israel from 1824 to 1827. His sons, URIAH 
(1802-1869), HENRY (1804-1861), and MONTAGUE (1811-1884), 
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carried on the copper firm, which then was handed down to 
Uriah’s four sons, including JosHUA HENDRICKS (1831-1893). 
Joshua’s son HENRY HARMON HENDRICKS (1860-1904) was 
born in New York City. After some years as a practical chemist, 
he joined Hendricks Bros. and remained an active partner. A 
trustee of Congregation Shearith Israel, Hendricks belonged to 
many Jewish and secular organizations, including the National 
Arts Club and the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science. Another of Joshua’s sons, EDGAR (d. 1894), married 
Lilian Henry. Their son HENRY $. HENDRICKS (1892-1959), 
born in New York City, associated himself with the law firm 
of Cardozo and Nathan. From 1926 to 1938 he practiced pri- 
vately, then joined Hendricks, Robbins & Buttenweiser; he re- 
sumed private practice in 1947. Active in the Jewish Historical 
Society, for 25 years he presided over Congregation Shearith 
Israel, later becoming its honorary president. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Bortman, in: AJHSP, 43 (1954), 199-214. 


[Edward L. Greenstein] 


°HENGSTENBERG, ERNST WILHELM (1802-1869), Ger- 
man Bible scholar. He earned his Ph.D. at Bonn (1823) after 
studying Hebrew and Arabic with G. Freytag, the promi- 
nent Orientalist. As editor of the Evangelische Kirchenzeitung 
(1827-69) he led an anti-rationalistic crusade which upheld 
the doctrine of infallibility in regard to the fundamental be- 
liefs of Protestant Christianity. Hengstenberg belonged to the 
group of orthodox Christian scholars known as “Confession- 
alists; because of their adherence to such formularies as the 
Augsburg Confession. He is remembered principally for his 
Christologie des Alten Testaments (1829-35; The Christology of 
the Old Testament, 1854-58), a strictly Christian orthodox pre- 
sentation of the Bible, which views the messianic prophecies 
on a spiritual plane and totally ignores their original histori- 
cal setting. Adaptations of the hermeneutical principles of the 
Reformation are found throughout his biblical commentaries 
which include Kommentar tiber die Psalmen (4 vols., 1842-47; 
Commentary on the Psalms, 3 vols., 1845-48); Prediger Salomo 
(1858; Commentary on the Book of Ecclesiastes, 1860); Weis- 
sagungen des Propheten Ezechiels (1867-68; The Prophecies of 
Ezekiel, 1869); and Beitrdge zur Einleitung ins Alte Testament 
(1831; Genuineness of the Pentateuch, 2 vols., 18547), a defense 
of the unity of the Pentateuch. He also wrote Geschichte des 
Reiches Gottes unter dem Alten Bunde (2 vols., 1869-71; His- 
tory of the Kingdom of God under the Old Testament, 2 vols., 
1871-72), Die Opfer der heiligen Schrift (1859), and Egypt and 
the Books of Moses (1843). Twelve of his books were translated 
into English to combat the inroads that critical scholarship 
was making among English readers. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Mueller, Hengstenberg und die evangelische 
Kirchenzeitung (1857); P. Schaff, Germany, its Universities, Theology 
and Religion (1857), 300-20; J. Bachmann, Hengstenberg, sein Leben 
und Wirken, 2 vols. (1876-79); H.J. Kraus, Geschichte der historisch- 
kritischen Erforschung des Alten Testaments (1956), 203-7. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: J. Rogerson, in: DBI, I, 494-95. 


[Zev Garber / S. David Sperling (274 ed.)] 
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HENKIN, JOSEPH ELIJAH (1880-1973), rabbi. Henkin was 
born in Klimovichi, Belorussia, where his father Rabbi Eliezer 
Henkin was head of the yeshivah. Leaving his native town, 
he studied for six years at the yeshivah of Slutsk under Isser- 
Zalman *Meltzer, who together with Baruch Baer *Leibowitz 
and Jechiel Michael *Epstein ordained him. After serving as 
rabbi in Kavkazskaya and as head of the yeshivah in Sokolov, 
Henkin immigrated to the United States in 1922 and settled 
in New York City. In 1925 he was appointed director of Ezras 
Torah, an organization founded in 1915 by the Union of Or- 
thodox Rabbis to provide assistance to rabbinical scholars in 
war-torn Europe. Under his direction, Ezras Torah expanded 
into a general charity distributing hundreds of thousands of 
dollars annually to thousands of needy persons, raising funds 
honorably, and disbursing funds fairly. Paid a modest sal- 
ary, he insisted that when he aged and cut down his hours of 
work, his salary be reduced accordingly. His stature derived 
from his person and not from the positions he held. Henkin 
was one of the leading authorities on Jewish law and was con- 
tinually called upon to decide points of Jewish law. He was 
particularly authoritative on divorce procedure and on laws 
of Sabbath as they relate to the new technology. His writings 
also include such issues as the Holocaust, Zionism, and Jew- 
ish communal life. Originally opposed to the State of Israel, 
once it was established he gave it support. His published re- 
sponsa appear in Chaim Bloch’s Even me-Kir Tizak (1953) and 
in his own Perushei Lev Ivra (c. 1925). His son LOUIS HENKIN 
(1917- ) became professor of international law and diplomacy 
at Columbia University. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Shurin, Keshet Gibborim (1964), 77-82; 
O. Rand (ed.), Toledot Anshei Shem (1950), 38; Kitvei ha-Gaon Rabbi 
Yosef Eliyahu Henkin (1980). 


[Aaron Lichtenstein / Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


HENLE, ELKAN (1761-1833), an early advocate of emanci- 
pation in Bavaria. Son of a wealthy Fuerth court agent, Jacob 
Buttenwies(en) Henle, he published a number of books and 
pamphlets demanding the spread of education and enlighten- 
ment (Haskalah) among his coreligionists and opposing the 
view that the Jews were not ready for emancipation. His writ- 
ings include Ueber die Verbesserung des Judenthums (Frank- 
furt, 1803); Ueber die Verfassung der Juden im Koenigreiche 
Baiern und die Verbesserung derselben zum Nutzen des Staa- 
tes (Munich, 1811); Die Stimme der Wahrheit in Beziehung 
auf den Kultus der Israeliten (3 vols., Fuerth, 1827). His last 
work sharply criticized the reformist catechism of Alexan- 
der *Behr and opposed the formulation of a secular consis- 
tory in Bavaria. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Babinger, in: MGwsjJ, 62 (1918), 223-30. 


HENLE, JACOB (Friedrich Gustav; 1809-1885), German 
anatomist and pathologist. Henle, who is considered one of 
the outstanding histologists of his time, was a member of a 
well-known family in Bavaria and the grandson of the rabbi of 
Fuerth. He was baptized at the age of 11 by his parents. He stud- 
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ied medicine at Bonn, and was the outstanding pupil, and later 
assistant, of Johannes Mueller. He moved with the latter to Ber- 
lin, where he was appointed lecturer of anatomy in 1837. From 
1840 he served as professor of anatomy and physiology at Zur- 
ich, from 1844 at Heidelberg, and from 1852 at Goettingen. 

Henle was a great anatomist and one of the founders of 
modern medicine. The scope of his research work, from his 
first study of the cornea of the eye (1832) until the final one on 
the growth of man’s nail and the horse's hoof (1884), was as- 
tonishing in its variety. His book, Allgemeine Anatomie (1841), 
was the first in which the study of the cell was presented as 
a professional branch, thus taking a definite step forward in 
medicine. While at Zurich, he founded the Zeitschrift fuer ra- 
tionelle Medizin, in opposition to the obscure romantic medi- 
cine of his day. 

His anatomical discoveries were numerous and at least 
a dozen microscopic structures in anatomy were named after 
him. He summed up his life’s work on anatomy in his great 
book Handbuch der systematischen Anatomie (1855-71). He 
also made contributions to pathology. His book, Pathologische 
Untersuchungen (1840) included, among others, a chapter on 
miasmas and infections, in which he first expressed (long be- 
fore ways were found to stain and identify microbes) the the- 
ory that infectious diseases were caused by specific microor- 
ganisms, a contention that was to be proved 40 years later by 
his pupil Robert Koch. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: V. Robinson, Life of Jacob Henle (1921); S.R. 
Kagan, Jewish Medicine (1952), 147; R.H. Major, A History of Medi- 


cine (1954), 797-9. 
[Joshua O. Leibowitz] 


HENLE, MORITZ (1850-1925), cantor and composer. Born 
in Laupheim (Wuerttemburg), Germany, Henle became can- 
tor and choral conductor and worked in various cities. In 
1879, he was appointed chief cantor in the reformed Israeli- 
tischer Tempelverband of Hamburg, where he reintroduced 
biblical cantillation and Ashkenazi pronunciation. In 1905 he 
was among the founders of the Standesverein der juedischen 
Kantoren in Deutschland, which later became the Allgemei- 
ner Deutscher Kantorenverband. His works include Litur- 
gische Synagogen-Gesaenge (1900), for solo, mixed choir, and 
organ; a revised edition of the Gesangbuch of the Hamburg 
Synagogue (1887); and a setting of Byron’s Hebrew Melodies. 
His leaning toward the East European style is discernible in 
the settings of prayers Halokh ve-Karata, U-Netanneh Tokef, 
and Adonai Mah Adam. Henle wrote articles on synagogue 
music, the training of cantors, and similar subjects, and was 
an advocate of moderate Reform. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sendrey, Music, indices; A. Friedmann, Le- 
bensbilder beruehmter Kantoren, 2 (1921), 152-6; E. Zaludkowski, 
Kultur Treger fun der Yidisher Liturgie (1930), 274-5; Idelsohn, Mu- 


sic, 240, 292. 
[Joshua Leib Neeman] 


HENNA (Heb. 159, kofer), the plant Lawsonia alba whose 
leaves yield a much-used dye. Its English name is derived 
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from Arabic. Henna is included among the spices growing 
in the garden of tropical spices to which the beloved maiden 
is compared in Song of Songs (4:12-13), while she compares 
her beloved to “a cluster of henna in the vineyards of En- 
Gedi” (ibid. 1:14). The Mishnah mentions henna alongside 
the rose among the aromatic plants that grow in Erez Israel 
(Shev. 7:6). The henna of “Ashkelon in Judea” was praised by 
Pliny (Historia Naturalis, 12:51) and Dioscorides (De materia 
medica, 1:117). According to Josephus (Wars 1:181), the name 
of Herod’s mother was Cypros (Ktmpos), that is kofer, and he 
called a fortress which he built “Cypros” after her. Henna is 
a shrub which is grown in various places in the Jordan Val- 
ley and in the Shephelah. Its aromatic flowers are arranged in 
clusters (hence the “cluster of henna”). From its root or leaves 
a powder is prepared which is soluble in water and produces 
a reddish-orange dye. Throughout the ages the peoples of the 
East prized this beautiful, fast dye which was used for dying 
the hair, the palms of the hand, the nails, and even the teeth. 
With it the Egyptians dyed mummies. The Talmud (TJ, Git. 
69b) mentions henna as a remedy for a disease of the urinary 
organs. In Yemen, Jews smeared a bride’s body with henna 
dye (the person doing it pays for the privilege with a wed- 
ding gift) and hence the name “henna night” given by them 
to a marriage. The custom is still maintained by several com- 
munities in Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 2 (1924), 218-25; H.N. and 
A.L. Moldenke, Plants of the Bible (1952), index; J. Feliks, Olam ha- 
Zomeah ha-Mikra’i (19687), 270-1. ADD BIBLIOGRAPHY: Feliks, 


Ha-Zome’ah, 84. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


HENOCHSBERG, EDGAR SAMUEL (1894-1966), South 
African Supreme Court judge. Born in Durban, he became 
king’s counsel in 1939, and was raised to the bench in 1955. 
Maintaining a constant interest in Jewish affairs, Henochsberg 
was a founder, executive officer, and president of the Durban 
Jewish Club, Durban Hebrew Congregation, and Council of 
Natal Jewry. Active on behalf of many undenominational and 
humanitarian causes, he was emeritus commissioner of the 
South African Scout Council, a chairman of Adams College 
Educational Trust (for non-whites), and president of the Dur- 
ban Bantu Children’s Welfare Society. He served in Egypt dur- 
ing World War 1. In World War 11 he was judge advocate with 
the South African forces, and later senior law adviser with the 


rank of lieutenant colonel. 
[Lewis Sowden] 


HENRIQUES (Quixano Henriques), Anglo-Jewish family. 
The family progenitor was MOSES HENRIQUES of Kingston, 
Jamaica, who married Abigail Quixano in 1768. The eldest son 
of this marriage, ABRAHAM QUIXANO HENRIQUES (18/19' 
cent.), immigrated to London, where he established himself 
as a West India merchant. His sons DAVID (1804-1870) and 
JACOB (1811-1898) were prominent communal workers and 
were among the founders of the Reform congregation in Lon- 
don in 1840. 
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Later members of the family include: HENRY STRAUS 
QUIXANO HENRIQUES K.C. (1864-1925), lawyer, communal 
worker, historian, president of the Board of Deputies of British 
Jews (1922-25), and author of the standard works The Jews and 
the English Law (1908) and Jewish Marriages and the English 
Law (1909). CYRIL QUIXANO HENRIQUES (1880-1976) was 
a civil engineer. He served in the Indian Civil Service before 
going to Palestine, where he was engineer for the Zionist Ex- 
ecutive from 1925 to 1928. Returning to England he was ac- 
tive in Zionist affairs and a leader of the Nazi boycott move- 
ment of the 1930s. 

SIR BASIL LUCAS QUIXANO HENRIQUES (1890-1961) 
was a social worker, a leading authority on juvenile delin- 
quency, and an advocate of progressive Judaism. Born in 
London, Basil Henriques was educated at Harrow and Ox- 
ford, where he helped to edit a prayer book for the synagogue 
services conducted by the undergraduates. An officer during 
World War 1, he wrote sermons and prayers, later issued in 
booklet form, for Jewish troops. Henriques devoted his princi- 
pal efforts to helping underprivileged and delinquent youth in 
the East End of London. In 1915 he founded his first boys club. 
After World War 1, Henriques and his wife established the St. 
George's Jewish Settlement. A gift of £65,000 from Bernhard 
*Baron enabled them to build more spacious premises, and 
they made their home there so that they could be close to the 
Settlement’s members, who numbered in the thousands. As 
a magistrate and later chairman of the East London Juvenile 
Court, Basil Henriques’ chief purpose was to understand the 
causes of juvenile delinquency and develop preventive social 
action. He visited boys’ homes and prisons, suggested reforms, 
and took a great interest in the care of young Jewish offenders 
after their discharge. He made lecture tours throughout the 
world to spread his views on the prevention of juvenile delin- 
quency and to advance the cause of progressive Judaism. After 
World War 11 he headed the anti-Zionist “Jewish Fellowship” 
which however dissolved on the establishment of the State of 
Israel. Basil Henriques was knighted in 1955 for his services 
as social worker and magistrate. He described his career in 
‘The Indiscretions of a Warden (1937) and ‘The Indiscretions of 
a Magistrate (1950). He also wrote The Home Menders (1955). 
Sir Basil’s wife LADY ROSA LOUISE HENRIQUES (1889-1972), a 
sister of Herbert Loewe, was a gifted artist and herself a noted 
social worker. She was chairwoman of the British *osE, vice 
president of English *ort, and chairwoman of the German 
section for Jewish Relief Abroad. 

ROBERT DAVID QUIXANO HENRIQUES (1905-1967) was 
an author and soldier, who devoted his most productive years 
to writing, farming, and Anglo-Jewish affairs. Robert Hen- 
riques joined the British regular army, retiring in 1933. His first 
important novel, No Arms, No Armour (1939), was awarded 
various prizes. He returned to the army on the outbreak of 
World War 11 and served in the artillery and the commandos 
before reaching the rank of colonel as a planning officer on 
the combined operation staff of Field Marshal Montgomery. 
His awards included the USS. Silver Star. His novel Through 
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the Valley (1950), published in the U.S. as Too Little Love, was 
awarded the James Tait Black Memorial Prize. A member of 
the London Reform Synagogue and originally a vigorous op- 
ponent of political Zionism, Henriques underwent a “con- 
version’ to Zionism at the time of Israel's *Sinai Campaign of 
1956, which he recorded in his 100 Hours to Suez (1957). He 
subsequently built himself a cottage in kibbutz Kefar ha-Nasi 
and paid annual visits to Israel. In his later years, he was presi- 
dent of The Bridge in Britain, an organization established to 
promote friendship between Britain and Israel. Robert Hen- 
riques’ autobiographical novel, The Commander (published 
in 1967), deals with his commando career in World War 1. 
Henriques’ biographic fragments appeared in 1969 in From a 
Biography of Myself. 

His other works include biographies of two Anglo-Jew- 
ish oil tycoons, Marcus Samuel, First Viscount Bearsted (1960) 
and Sir Robert Waley-Cohen, 1877-1952 (1966). 

Members of the Kingston, Jamaica, branch of the Hen- 
riques family, distinguished themselves in the development of 
Jamaica's industry and by their activity in civic affairs. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Times (Nov. 13, 1925), 14; ibid. (Dec. 4, 1961), 
15; ibid. (Jan. 24, 1967); Montefiore, in: Jewish Monthly, 1 (Nov. 1947), 
9-11; A.M. Hyamson, Sephardim of England (1951), 63, 280. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB for Sir Basil Henriques; L. Loewe, Basil 
Henriques: A Portrait (1976); C. Bermant, The Cousinhood, 377-93, 
index; R. Miller, Divided Against Zion: Anti-Zionist Opposition to a 
Jewish State in Palestine, 1945-1948 (2000), index. 


[Zvi Hermon / Harold Harel Fisch] 


°HENRY IV (1056-1106), German emperor. His measures de- 
fined the status of the Jews in Germany, sometimes in opposi- 
tion to canon law (e.g., he allowed them to employ Christian 
wet nurses, and from 1097 permitted baptized Jews to revert 
to Judaism). In 1074 he exempted the Jews of *Worms from 
custom dues in imperial towns. His charters granted in 1090 
to the Jews of *Speyer and later to those of Worms gave them 
far-reaching privileges, including the right to travel and trade 
throughout the empire. In the Worms charter Henry specifi- 
cally stated that the Jews should come under no jurisdiction 
but his own, since “they belong to Our chamber’ While in 
Italy during the First Crusade (1096), he urged the German 
princes to protect the Jews and begged the bishop of Speyer 
to shelter the survivors of the massacres; later he opened in- 
vestigation on the theft of Jewish property during the riots. 
In 1103 Jews were included for the first time in a Landfrieden 
(“peace proclamation”) of Mainz - along with clerics, women, 
and merchants - in which the emperor and his lords pledged 
to protect certain classes of people for a specified period of 
time. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Aronius, Regesten, index; Germ Jud, index; 
Kisch, Germany, index; G. Kisch, Forschungen zur Rechts-und Sozial- 
geschichte der Juden in Deutschland waehrend des Mittelalters (1955), 
index; S. Schiffmann, in: zGyD, 3 (1931), 39-58; S.W. Baron, in: Sefer... 
Y.E Baer (1961), 112-5. 


[Meir Lamed] 
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HENRY, BUCK (Zuckerman; 1930- _), U.S. screenwriter 
and actor. Born in New York, Henry began his career at age 
16 in the cast of the long-running Broadway production Life 
with Father. Henry saw military service with the army dur- 
ing the Korean War and afterwards found work writing jokes 
for the Steve Allen and Garry Moore television shows. Al- 
though he gained national attention as a writer/performer 
on the Tv satire That Was the Week That Was (1964-65), his 
first big success was as co-writer with Mel Brooks of the hit 
comedy series Get Smart (1965-70). Henry became a member 
of the screenwriters’ elite when he shared credit for the script 
of the feature film The Graduate (1967), and subsequently 
wrote the screenplays for such films as Candy (1968), Catch- 
22 (1970), The Owl and the Pussycat (1970), Is There Sex after 
Death? (1971), What’s Up, Doc? (1972), The Day of the Dol- 
phin (1973), Protocol (1984), To Die For (1995), and Town and 
Country (2001). 

In 1978 he co-produced and co-directed Heaven Can 
Wait with Warren Beatty, and in 1980 he directed First Family, 
which he also wrote. As an actor, Henry appeared in many of 
his films, as well as making cameo appearances in a long string 
of other movies. Films in which he played a significant role 
include Taking Off (1971), The Man Who Fell to Earth (1976), 
‘The Absent-Minded Waiter (1977), Strong Medicine (1979), and 
Curtain Call (1999). 


[Jonathan Licht / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


HENRY (Lyon), EMMA (1788-1870), English poet. The 
daughter of the Rev. S. Lyon, who opened at Cambridge Eng- 
land’s first Jewish boarding school, Henry was one of the first 
English Jews to attract attention as a writer. Her Miscellaneous 
Poems (Oxford, 1812), dedicated to the Princess of Wales, car- 
ried a subscription list headed by the Prince Regent. Her son, 
Michael Henry, was an early editor of The Jewish Chronicle. 


HENRY, JACOB (c. 1775-1847), North Carolinian of Bavarian 
parentage. Henry represented Carteret County in the state’s 
lower chamber in 1808 and 1809, despite constitutional restric- 
tions against non-Protestants. In December 1809, a motion 
denying him his seat on religious grounds was countered by 
Henry in an eloquent letter, possibly inspired by Judge John 
L. Taylor, asserting that “man ought to suffer civil disquali- 
fication for what he does... not for what he thinks.” Holding 
that non-Protestants could make the laws, though not inter- 
pret or execute them, the House let Henry retain his seat. He 
later moved to Charleston, South Carolina. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Simonhoff, Jewish Notables in America, 
1776-1865 (1956), 137-40; L. Huehner, AJHSP, 16 (1907), 46-52, 68-71; 
M. Schappes (ed.), Documentary History of the Jews in the United 


States (1950), 122-5, 597-8. 
[Stanley F. Chyet] 


HENRY, JULES (1904-1969), U.S. anthropologist. Henry 


taught at various institutions in the United States and Mex- 
ico and from 1947 taught at Washington University, St. Louis, 
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Missouri. He served in various governmental agencies, such 
as U.S. Department of Agriculture and Office of War Informa- 
tion. As research associate and consultant he also served vari- 
ous national and international organizations, e.g., the World 
Health Organization and the National Institute of Mental 
Health. His special interests were in the interrelations of per- 
sonality and culture; the anthropological approach to the study 
of education; the analysis of social structure and function; and 
the emotional problems of children and adolescents. He wrote 
Culture Against Man (1963), and Jungle People... (1964). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Kaplan, Studying Personality Cross Cul- 


turally (1961), index. 
[Ephraim Fischoff] 


HENRY, MICHAEL (1830-1875), British journalist. Born in 
London, son of the poet Emma *Henry (Lyon), he worked in 
a Paris bank. Later he was a patent agent in London and then 
assistant to Abraham *Benisch, editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 
On Benisch’s retirement in 1868, he succeeded him as editor 
and held the position until his death. Interested in Jewish ed- 
ucation, he was secretary to the Stepney Jewish Schools. His 
collected essays, Life Thoughts, appeared in 1875. 


HENRY OF WINCHESTER (13" century), the most notori- 
ous convert to Christianity in the medieval Jewish community 
of England. King Henry 111 was involved in the conversion 
of Henry of Winchester and ensured that he received at bap- 
tism his own name Henry. The king then also knighted him. 
In 1252 Henry was granted an allowance of 12 pence a day for 
life at the Exchequer and appointed king’s notary at the Ex- 
chequer of Jews, apparently with responsibility for compiling 
the Hebrew plea roll, but this appointment was short-lived or 
wholly ineffective. His wife, Clarice, was also a convert. From 
the mid-1250s he was involved in buying and selling Jewish 
bonds in partnership with Moses of Clare and in 1261 com- 
missioned to inventory bonds in six chests on behalf of the 
King. In 1278-79 he played an important part in a secret, but 
officially-approved, scheme for the purchase of silver made 
from coin-clippings, in order to accumulate evidence against 
those involved in this illegal activity to be used at their trials. 
He was subsequently allowed to purchase some of the forfeited 
property of those executed in the trials for resale at a profit in 
England and abroad. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.C. Stacey, “The Conversion of Jews to 
Christianity in Thirteenth-Century England, in: Speculum, 67 (1992), 
276-77; P. Brand, “Jews and the Law in England, 1275-1290,” in: Eng- 
lish Historical Review, 115 (2000), 1138-58. 


[Paul Brand (2™ ed.)] 


HENSCHEL, SIR GEORGE (Isidor Georg; 1850-1934), 
conductor, singer, and teacher. He was born in Breslau and 
was active until shortly before his death as a conductor and 
singer. He was successively during his career a tenor, baritone, 
basso, and basso profundo. Henschel was the first conductor 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra (1881-84), founded the 
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London Symphony Concerts (1886-97), conducted the Scot- 
tish Symphony Orchestra (1893-95), and taught singing at 
the Royal College of Music and the Institute of Musical Art 
in New York. He composed an opera, a requiem mass, and 
songs, and wrote Personal Recollections of Johannes Brahms 
(1907) and the autobiography Musings and Memories of a 
Musician (1918). He converted to Christianity in his youth. 
He was knighted in 1914. 


HENSCHEL BROTHERS. Four artist brothers - auGuUST 
(d.1829), FRIEDRICH (d. 1837), MORITZ (d. 1862), and WIL- 
HELM (d. 1865) - who went from Breslau, Germany, and 
worked in Berlin from c. 1806 to 1829, when August commit- 
ted suicide. They worked as a team, signing their work “the 
brothers Henschel,’ producing portraits in pastel and minia- 
tures and also engravings which won them popularity. The 
subjects of their engravings included famous personalities, 
such as Fichte, scenes from the theater, patriotic illustrations, 
and “Scenes from the Life of Goethe” When August com- 
mitted suicide, his brothers returned to Breslau where they 
lived in obscurity. 


HENSEL, KURT (1861-1941), German mathematician. Pro- 
fessor of mathematics at Marburg from 1901, Hensel wrote 
on number theory and algebra. He edited Crelle’s Journal fuer 
Mathematik (1901-36) and wrote the authoritative article 
“Arithmetische Theorie der algebraischen Funktionen” for En- 
cyklopaedie der mathematischen Wissenschaften (1921). 


HENSHEL, HARRY D. (1890-1961), U.S. industrialist and 
sports administrator. He was born in Rochester, New York, 
joined the Bulova Watch Company in Flushing, New York, 
in 1918, and by 1930 was one of its principal executives. Hen- 
shel devoted his spare time to sports administration; in 1911 
he became chairman of the basketball committee of the Met- 
ropolitan Association of the Amateur Athletic Union. Henshel 
served as chairman of the United States Olympic Basketball 
Committee from 1952 to 1956. In World War 11 Henshel was a 
colonel with the U.S. Army in Europe. Henshel organized the 
U.S. Committee Sports for Israel and was a zealous worker on 
its behalf. He established a school of watchmaking for paraple- 
gic war veterans. His son HARRY B. HENSHEL (1919- ), who 
became president of Bulova, introduced the first successful 
phototimer for sporting events. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Postal et al. (eds.), Encyclopedia of Jews in 


Sports (1965), 85f., 466. 
[Jesse Harold Silver] 


HENTOFF, NAT (1925-_), U.S. music critic, journalist, nov- 
elist, author. The roots of Hentoff’s dazzlingly variegated ca- 
reer are to be found in his boyhood in Depression-era Bos- 
ton. The son of Russian Jewish immigrants, he grew up in the 
predominately Catholic city in the era of Father Coughlin, the 
virulently antisemitic “radio priest,’ whose broadcasts were 
followed avidly by Hentoff’s neighbors. As a result, he was ex- 
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posed early and often to antisemitism. Yet at the same time, 
commuting from the Jewish enclave of Roxbury to school at 
the famous Boston Latin, he heard and fell in love with jazz 
and was equally intoxicated by the city’s fabulous libraries. 
This combination would lead him to a lifelong passion for 
social justice, a deep commitment to freedom of expression 
and the wonders of the written word, and a profound attach- 
ment to the music of America’s dispossessed, both black and 
white. 

By his own amused recollection, Hentoff was much too 
young for admission to the city’s liquor-serving jazz clubs, 
but managed to sneak in anyway to hear the music. It was 
the beginning of a much-requited love affair, as jazz criticism 
became the launching pad for his writing career. He would 
work variously as a critic, disk jockey and columnist (later 
New York editor) for Down Beat. He was, typically, fired by 
the magazine in 1957 after he lobbied aggressively for them 
to hire African-American writers. He then wound up at the 
nascent Village Voice, where he agreed to work for free if they 
would let him write about anything but jazz. He remained at 
the weekly from then on, writing on education, race, and civil 
liberties. He also wrote regular columns on civil liberties for 
publications as radically different as The Progressive and the 
Wall Street Journal. 

Hentoff’s interest in race and jazz led him to yet another 
career path as a frequently honored author of books for young 
adults. In 1960 he wrote his first ya novel, Jazz Country, and 
followed it with several more, including This School Is Driving 
Me Crazy (1976) and The Day They Came to Arrest the Book 
(1982). He also wrote adult fiction, non-fiction, and a charm- 
ing memoir, Boston Boy (1986). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Biography Resource Center, “Nat Hentoff,” 


at: www.galenet.com. 
[George Robinson (24 ed.)] 


HEP! HEP!, a derogatory rallying cry against the Jews, com- 
mon in Germany; also the name given to a series of anti-Jew- 
ish riots that broke out in August 1819 in Germany and spread 
to several neighboring countries. Opinions differ as to the ori- 
gin of the slogan. Some believe that it was the crusaders’ ral- 
lying cry, derived from the initials of Hierosolyma est perdita 
(“Jerusalem is lost”). However, more likely it was originally 
an exhortatory cry for driving domestic animals, particularly 
goats, in Franconia. 

The causes of the 1819 riots are highly complex and are 
rooted in the social and economic condition of Germany in 
the early 19" century. The Jewish demand for civil rights at 
the Congress of *Vienna aroused vicious opposition in aca- 
demic circles. The antisemitic fulminations of J. *Fries were 
read aloud in the beerhouses and the anti-Jewish extrem- 
ism of F. *Ruehs was vigorously supported by the nationalis- 
tic Burschenschaften (see *Students Associations). Romantic 
writers and liberal nationalist politicians such as H. *Hundt- 
Radowsky, E.M. *Arndt, Father Jahn, etc., identified the Jews 
with the conservative, anti-nationalist policies of *Metternich, 
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who was accused of being in the pay of Jewish financiers. The 
bitterness of the population toward the new “upstart” class of 
Jewish financiers and bankers was expressed by K.B.A. *Sessa 
in a popular play, Unser Verkehr (“Our Crowd,” 1815). The sit- 
uation was further complicated in the rural areas of Baden, 
Hesse, and Bavaria by the indebtedness of the peasants to Jew- 
ish livestock traders and moneylenders. 1816 had been a year 
of severe famine, and serious unemployment plagued German 
factories. An entire series of postwar economic misfortunes 
was blamed on Jewish financiers and entrepreneurs. 

The first anti-Jewish outburst occurred on Aug. 2, 1819, 
in Wuerzburg, after a period of tension between Jews and 
Christians over commercial and civil rights, and was initiated 
by students. The Jews fled as window smashing and looting 
continued, and returned only after troops had restored or- 
der. The riots spread to Bamberg, Bayreuth, and other lo- 
calities in Bavaria. In Frankfurt, where the dispute over civil 
rights had been particularly bitter, the houses of the Roth- 
schilds became a special object of attack. The senate with dif- 
ficulty restored order by means of police and troops. Troops 
had to be called in at Leipzig, Dresden, and Darmstadt; ri- 
ots occurred in Mannheim, Pforzheim, and the rural areas 
of Baden. In Heidelberg a volunteer contingent of students 
restored order. Danzig (Gdansk) was the only place in au- 
tocratic Prussia where riots took place; they were also rare 
in Austria. Anti-Jewish disturbances also took place in Riga, 
Cracow, and Prague. The serious riots in Hamburg on Sep- 
tember 1 spread to Copenhagen, where rioters were sailors 
and burghers, and to the neighboring villages. They had to 
be suppressed by troops. 

The authorities utilized the riots to argue that emanci- 
pation must be withheld from the Jews because of the obvi- 
ous ill-will this aroused among the people. At the same time 
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they did their best to suppress all details on the course of the 
riots. Jews also sought to suppress the details, and the signifi- 
cance of the riots was belittled in Jewish Enlightenment and 
Reform circles, the periodical *Sulamith barely taking note 
that they occurred lest this “weaken our coreligionists’ love 
for our Christian fellow citizens.” However, Jewish banks re- 
fused to do business with Christian merchants suspected of 
participating in the riots, and large numbers of Jews stayed 
away from the September fair in Frankfurt. Even more forceful 
had been the threat of the Rothschilds to leave both Frankfurt 
and Germany if the riots did not cease. The riots were a factor 
in speeding the process of assimilation and conversion among 
some Jews. Conversely, they influenced the foundation of the 
Verein fuer Kultur und Wissenschaft der Juden. 

The Hep! Hep! cry was raised a few more times in Ger- 
many in the following decades and was again heard during the 
revolution of 1830. A. *Stoecker’s antisemitic movement tried 
to revive the rallying cry but it was outdated, having been re- 
placed by more virulent slogans. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Sterling, Judenhass (1969), passim; idem, 
in: YLBI, 3 (1958), 103-21; idem, in: HJ, 12 (1950), 105-42; H. Bender, 
Der Kampf um die Judenemanzipation im Spiegel der Flugschriften, 
1815-1820 (1939); S. Stern, in: MGwyJ, 83 (1963), 645-66; M. Kohler, in: 
AJHSP, 26 (1918), 33-81; E.C. Corti, The Rise of the House of Rothschild 
(1928), 208-14; Lifschits, in: yrvo Bleter, 14 (1939), 26-45; U. Jeggle, 
Judendoerfer in Wittenberg (1969), 90 ff. 


[Henry Wasserman] 


HEPHER (Heb. 19). (1) A royal Canaanite city mentioned in 
the list of kings defeated by Joshua (12:17); it appears between 
Tappuah (Sheikh Abu Zarad in the hill country of Ephraim) 
and Aphek (Ras al-‘Ayn at the sources of the Yarkon). The 
“land of Hepher” is included in one of Solomon's administra- 
tive districts together with Aruboth and Socoh (Ra’s al-Shu- 
wayka near Tulkarm; 1 Kings 4:10). On the basis of these topo- 
graphical details, most scholars locate Hepher in the northern 
Sharon, in the area formerly known as the Wadi Hawarith, 
a region sparsely populated in antiquity, containing mostly 
swamps and woods. ‘The Israelites were apparently unable to 
subdue the few Canaanite cities in this area until the time of 
David. The appearance of the name Hepher in the genealo- 
gies of Manasseh (Num. 26:33; 27:1; Josh. 17:2) has led various 
scholars to assume that some of the former Canaanite popula- 
tion had become integrated into the Israelite clans. Since Zelo- 
phehad, son of Hepher, had no male descendants (Num. 27:1; 
Josh. 17:3), and the names of some of his daughters correspond 
to known localities in the vicinity of Samaria, it has been sug- 
gested that these families were grafted onto the Israelite tribal 
system. The exact location of the city of Hepher is uncertain. 
Alt has proposed al-Tayyiba (Ophrah) south of Tal Karm, 
and Mazar has suggested Tell al-Ifshar in the western Sharon, 
where pottery from the 16" century B.c.£. to the Roman pe- 
riod has been found. Others, however, locate Hepher in the 
northern part of the hills of Samaria on the assumption that 
all the clans of Manasseh were settled in this region. 
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(2) A city mentioned in the Talmud as the home of 
Tanhum b. Hiyya, a pupil of Manna (TJ, Shev. 6:1, 36c). It 
was some 12 mi. (19 km.) from Sepphoris. The city has been 
identified with *Gath-Hepher, the traditional home of Jonah 
(11 Kings 14:25) whose tomb is still venerated in the nearby 
village of Mashhad. Jerome (Praefatio in Jonam) and Benja- 
min of Tudela also locate the tomb in this vicinity (cf. Gen. 
R. 98:11). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: (1) Albright, in: pos, 11 (1931), 249 ff; Alt, 
in: PJB, 22 (1926), 68-9; 28 (1932), 27ff.; idem, in: ZDPV, 70 (1954), 48, 
59-60; Maisler, in: zDPV, 58 (1935), 82; Abel, Geog, 2 (1938), 23, 81, 348; 
Press, Erez, 2 (1948), 268-9; Aharoni, Land, index; Wright, in: Erez 
Yisrael, 8 (1967), 63 (English section). (2) Neubauer, Géogr, 200-1; 
Albright, in: BASOR, 35 (1929), 8; Avi- Yonah, in: QDAP, 5 (1936), 32, 
s.v. Gath Ofer; idem, Geog, 134. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 
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HEPPNER, ARON 


HEPPNER, ARON (1865-1938), German rabbi, historian, 
and archivist. Born in Pleschen, Posen province, Heppner 
served as rabbi at Koschmin from 1890, also at Jarotschin from 
1906, administering both rabbinates until 1920 when Posen 
became Polish once more. Heppner settled in Breslau, where 
he continued to act as rabbi and teacher, but also founded 
and directed the archives of the community (from 1924). His 
scholarly interest was devoted to local Jewish history, first of 
his native province and later of Breslau. His main publications, 
apart from contributions on the history of Jewish families to 
periodicals and newspapers, were Aus Vergangenheit und Ge- 
genwart der Juden und der juedischen Gemeinden in den Pose- 
ner Landen (with I.J. Herzberg, 1909-29) and Juedische Perso- 
enlichkeiten in und aus Breslau (1931). Between 1900 and 1926 
he published a “Jewish-Literary Calendar” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: O. Marcus, A. Heppner (Ger., 1965). 
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The solemn Tisha Be-Av prayer. Men are sitting on the floor and women are standing in the 
women’s section, while the rabbi is blowing the shofar. From the Rothschild Miscellany, 


northern Italy, c. 1470. Collection, The Israel Museum, Jerusalem. Photo: Z. Radovan, Jerusalem. 
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THOUGH THE ILLUMINATION OF HEBREW MANUSCRIPTS CONCEIVABLY BEGAN 


IN THE HELLENISTIC PERIOD (330-63 B.C.E) AND CONTINUED INTO 
THE 20TH CENTURY, IT IS ESSENTIALLY AN ART OF THE MIDDLE AGES. STYLES VARIED 


BY REGION AND PERIOD BUT THE MAIN INSPIRATION WAS THE BIBLE. 


ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS 


Judaeo Persian Manuscript, Iran, 1686. 180/54 Fol. 38 r. Collection, The Israel Museum, 


Jerusalem. Photo © The Israel Museum, Jerusalem. 
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Different stages of ritual in the Kosher preparation of meat. From the “Golden Haggadah,” an illuminated 


Hebrew manuscript, Spain, 1320. British Library, London. Photo: Z. Radovan, Jerusalem. 
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TOP LEFT: Noah’s Ark. The dove is returning with a 
branch in its beak, a sign that the flood water has receded. 
Hebrew Manuscript from northern France, c. 1280. 


British Library, London. Photo: Z. Radovan, Jerusalem. 


BOTTOM LEFT: “Sacrifice of Isaac.” Abraham holding 
the knife to sacrifice his son Isaac, with the angel 
holding his hand from striking the fatal blow. 

Hebrew Manuscript from northern France, c. 1280. 


British Library, London. Photo: Z. Radovan, Jerusalem. 


BELOW: Moses receiving the Tablets of the Law and 
bringing them to God’s people on Mt. Sinai. Page from 
the Birds’ Heads Haggadah, the earliest illuminated 
manuscript from Germany, c. 1300. Ms. I 80/52. 


Parchment. Collection, The Israel Museum, Jerusalem. 


Photo: Z. Radovan, Jerusalem. 
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Al Hakol Yitgadal— 
”»Magnificent above all.” 
The prayer preceding the 
Torah reading on Sabbaths 
and festivals. A man 
wearing a tallit (prayer 
shawl), holding a covered 
Torah, standing before 

a closed Torah ark covered 
by a parokhet (Torah ark 
curtain). From the 
Rothschild Miscellany, 
northern Italy, c. 1470. 
Collection, The Israel 
Museum, Jerusalem. 

Photo: Z. Radovan, 


Jerusalem. 
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Erna Michael Haggadah. Haggadah of German rite, Passover rules with commentary on the text and rules, 
Middle Rhine, c. 1400. Passover Eve table with seated men reading the Haggadah. A gold Sabbath oil-lamp 
hangs in the middle of the room. Pen and ink, tempera and gold leaf on parchment, handwritten, 35 X 25.5 cm. 
181/18 M549-3-66, Fol. 40. Collection, The Israel Museum, Jerusalem. Gift of Jakob Michael, New York, in memory 
of his wife, Erna Sondheimer-Michael, 1966. Photo © The Israel Museum, Jerusalem, by Moshe Caine. 











A carpet page from the Damascus Keter. Bible with masoretic notes, Spain, Burgos, 1260. 


The scrolls 


and this in 


and leaves are outlined by micrographic Masorah (the traditional textual apparatus of the Bible) 


turn is surrounded by a frame of Masorah in large letters. This Bible was written by 


Menahem bar Abraham Ibn Malik in 1260. It was for many centuries the pride of the Damascus synagogue. 
Jewish National and University Library, Jerusalem, Ms. Heb. 4°790. Photo: Z. Radovan, Jerusalem. 
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Illuminated Hebrew Manuscript of Avicenna’s Canon of Medicine—Ibn Sinna’s Canon (medical treatise), 
Italy, Ferrara, 15th century. The first chapter of each book contains a page with a decorative framed border 
illustrating the contents of that particular book. The style of the illustrations is Ferrarese of the late 


15th century. Bologna, University Library, Ms. 2197. Photo: Z. Radovan, Jerusalem. 
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Initial letter “H” from the beginning 
of Exodus in a Latin Bible, France, 
12th century. The illumination shows 
Jacob and his sons going down to 
Egypt. Amiens, Bibliotheque Munici- 
pale, Ms. 21, fol. 27. 
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HERACLES (Latin: Hercules), mythological Greek hero 
whom Philo praises as a benefactor of mankind and for 
his courage and determination. The historian *Cleodemus- 
Malchus (cited by Josephus (Ant., 1:240-1) from *Alexan- 
der Polyhistor) relates that the sons of Abraham by *Keturah 
campaigned with Heracles against Libya and that the daugh- 
ter of one of them married Heracles and bore him a son. 
Plutarch, without mentioning that Heracles’ wife was the 
granddaughter of Abraham, has a similar account (Life of 
Sertorius, 9). 


[Howard Jacobson] 


°HERACLITUS (c. 500 B.c.£.), Greek philosopher. Philo as- 
serts that Heraclitus stole his theory of opposites from Moses, 
but condemns him for not believing in a divine agency be- 
yond the world. “Heraclitean” views on the constant motion 
of all things and on the origin of the world in fire were known 
to and sometimes opposed by medieval Jewish philosophers, 
e.g., *Saadiah Gaon. 
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°HERACLIUS, emperor of the Byzantine Empire from 610 
to 641. He is known for his repression of the Jews as a punish- 
ment for their sympathy, aid, and collaboration (alleged and 
actual) with the Persians during their conquest of Jerusalem 
in 614. Information on such conduct comes mainly from mo- 
nastic sources. When Jerusalem was recaptured by Heraclius 
in 629 he encouraged the indiscriminate slaughter of Jews and 
ultimately their expulsion from the city. After Edessa was re- 
taken by Heraclius, the Jews continued to resist even after the 
Persians had surrendered and therefore they were expelled 
on Heraclius’ orders. Shortly afterward the Arabs conquered 
Syria, Palestine, and Egypt. In 632, motivated by exaggerated 
stories of Jewish sympathy for Islam, Heraclius decreed the 
forced baptism of all Jews in the empire, but the decree was 
enforced only in Carthage. He also put into effect *Justini- 
an’s novella 146, which interfered with synagogue services 
and found an echo in contemporary apocalyptic texts. Some 
scholars consider that Heraclius appears as the notorious King 
*Armilus destined to be slain by the Messiah according to the 


HERALDRY 


Hebrew apocalypse Sefer Zerubbavel, written in the 630s. It is 
reported that Heraclius advised Dagobert, king of the Franks, 
to kill Jews who would not accept Christianity. Despite his 
anti-Jewish acts, the Jews of Constantinople were in a strong 
enough position after his death to participate in a street riot 
during which they invaded Hagia Sophia. The emperor and 
his retinue during their stay in Erez Israel were entertained by 
the wealthy and prominent *Benjamin of Tiberias, who later 
converted to Christianity. (See Israel, *History.) 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Starr, Jews in the Byzantine Empire (1939), 
index; idem, in: JPOsS, 15 (1935), 280-93; idem, in: Byzantinischeneu- 
grieschische Jahrbuecher, 16 (1940), 192-6; Hilkowitz, in: Zion, 4 (1927), 
256-76; Baron, Social’, 3 (1957), 20-24; A. Sharf, in: Byzantinische 
Zeitschrift, 48 (1955), 103-15; Hilkowitz, in: Zion, 4 (1939), 307-16; Y. 
Ibn Shmuel, Midreshei Ge'ullah (19547), 56-92; A.A. Vasiliev, History 


of the Byzantine Empire, 1 (1965), 195-9. 
[Andrew Sharf] 


HERALDRY. Seventeenth-century writers on heraldry 
claimed that the origins of coats of arms could be found in 
Numbers 2:2: “The Lord spoke to Moses and Aaron saying 
“The Israelites shall camp each with his standard under the 
banners of their ancestral house-’” Although this theory has 
been abandoned, it would seem that the standards borne by 
the 12 tribes served the same purpose as heraldic devices. 
The colors (Num. R. 2:7; Ex. 36:17-21) and emblems were 
as follows: Reuben — red; emblem: mandrakes (Gen. 30:14). 
Simeon - green; emblem: the town of Shechem (Gen. 34:25f.). 
Levi — white, black, and red; emblem: the Urim and Thum- 
mim (Deut. 33:9). Judah — azure; emblem: a lion (Gen. 49:9). 
Issachar — black; emblem: a strong-boned ass (Gen. 49:14) or 
sun and moon (1 Chron. 12:33). Zebulun — white; emblem: a 
ship (Gen. 49:13). Dan - sapphire; emblem: a serpent (Gen. 
49:17) or a lion’s whelp (Deut. 33:22). Gad - grey; emblem: a 
tent (Gen. 49:19) or a lion (Deut. 33:20). Naphtali - rose; em- 
blem: a hind (Gen. 49:21). Asher - aquamarine; emblem: an 
olive tree (Gen. 49:20; Deut. 33:24). Ephraim and Manasseh - 
black, embroidered with a picture of Egypt; emblem: Ephraim, 
a bullock (Deut. 33:17) and Manasseh, a wild ox. Benjamin - 12 
colors; emblem: a wolf (Gen. 49:27). 

Modern heraldry is founded on a system of heraldry 
which developed in feudal Western Europe at the time of the 
Crusades and was based on the principle that only the land- 
owning class, which formed the nobility, was entitled to bear 
arms. The extensive use of emblems by Jews for seals some- 
times led to a design similar to a coat of arms, such as the 
14'>-century seal used by Kalonymus b. Todros of Narbonne 
which consisted of a shield charged with a lion rampant; and 
the king of Portugal, Alfonso Henriques (1094-1185), was 
said to have granted a coat of arms to a Jew. Nevertheless, 
the system which prevented Jews from bearing arms was not 
relaxed until the 16 century. By then, in most countries of 
Western Europe grants of arms had become the prerogative 
of the sovereign, who could confer them as a reward for ser- 
vices rendered; they did not necessarily carry with them the 
status of nobility. The first Jew to receive a grant of arms, Jacob 


Batsheba Schmieles, was ennobled at the same time, having 
in 1622 been made a knight of the Holy Roman Empire with 
the title of *Bassevi of Treuenberg. 

The largest group claiming armorial bearings were those 
Jews of *Marrano descent whose ancestors had adopted the 
name of the persons sponsoring them for baptism. This would 
not have given them the right to bear the same arms, although 
Isaac da Costa argues that the Christian and Jewish branches 
of these families were indistinguishable. Others inherited 
arms which had actually been granted to their Marrano an- 
cestors. Among these were Isaac Lousada (d. 1857), who was 
confirmed by the Spanish government in 1848 in the title of 
duke and grandee of Spain of the first class; Isaac da Silva 
*Solis, whose father was made marquis of Montfort in 1673; 
Antonio Lopez *Suasso (Isaac Israel Suasso), made baron of 
Avernas de Gras in 1676; and the de *Pinto family descended 
from Manuel Alvarez Pinto, who was made a knight of St. Jago 
in 1640. Manuel (Isaac Henriques) Pimentel obtained a dec- 
laration in 1674 signed on behalf of the Spanish king that he 
was entitled to use the ancient arms of Pimentel. The original 
arms of Pereira and Teixeira contained crosses and were ac- 
cordingly modified by Jewish families of that name. 

The English College of Arms raised no difficulty about 
granting or registering arms for Jews who had been born in 
England or had been naturalized or endenizened. The earli- 
est record in this connection, that of 1568 concerning the New 
Christian family of Anes (JHSET 11, 18), is of only slight Jewish 
significance, and the first patents of arms for Jews relate to the 
ancient canting arms of Da *Costa: “gules six broken bones, 
two two and two barwise and the joynts almost meeting each 
other in pale argent.” These were registered in 1723 and 1725 
with variations for Leonor da Costa, her cousin Catharine da 
Costa Villareal, and her nephew Anthony *Mendes; the first 
two declared that the arms had been borne by their late hus- 
bands before they settled in England, while Anthony Mendes 
claimed them through his father Dr. Fernando Mendes. The 
arms registered for de *Aguilar, *Castello, and *Salvador were 
also of Spanish or Portuguese origin. The grant of arms to 
Sir Morris *Ximenes, dated May 5, 1807, recites that the arms 
which his family had always used were similar to those borne 
by Cardinal Ximenes from a branch of whose family he was 
traditionally descended, a claim which today would be re- 
ceived with considerable doubt. 

Some of these coats of arms contain Jewish features. Both 
the Belilios and the *Mocatta arms include a seven-branch 
candlestick. The Franco (*Lopes) arms were confirmed in 1760 
by the College of Arms to Jacob Franco, “his ancestors having 
used for their armorial ensigns on a field a fountain proper 
thereout issuant a palm tree vert... represented on a marble 
monument in the synagogue of the Jewish nation in the City 
of Leghorn.” The arms granted in 1819 to Moses *Montefiore 
were based on the family badge embroidered on an Ark cur- 
tain presented to the Levantine synagogue at Ancona in 1635 
by Judah Leone Montefiore. In 1831 Moses Montefiore ob- 
tained as an augmentation to the banner on his crest the word 
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Jerusalem in Hebrew characters of gold to commemorate his 
visit to the Holy Land in 1827. In 1841 after his intervention 
with the sultan at Constantinople about the *Damascus Affair, 
he recorded details of the affair as well as a copy of the sultan’s 
firman at the College of Arms. At the same time he received 
an additional crest, and Queen Victoria granted him the right 
to bear supporters, “being desirous of giving an especial mark 
of our royal favor... in commemoration of these his unceas- 
ing exertions on behalf of his injured and persecuted brethren 
although the privilege of bearing supporters be limited to the 
peers of our realm, the knights of our orders and the proxies 
of princes of our blood” (Sir Moses was then only a knight 
bachelor). Each of the supporters carried a flagstaff with the 
word Jerusalem in Hebrew characters of gold. The *Sassoon 
arms were usually emblazoned with the motto in Latin and 
Hebrew, but the Hebrew motto is not mentioned in the grant 
of arms made in 1862 to David Sassoon. The priestly blessing 
is referred to in the motto, “the Lord bless them,” adopted by 
Sir Samuel Sydney Cohen of Sydney, Australia, in 1947. The 
emblem of the tribe of Benjamin forms the basis of the coat 
of arms granted, also in 1947, to the descendants of Sir Ben- 
jamin Benjamin of Melbourne, Australia: “Azure, a wolf pas- 
sant between three stars of six points argent.” 

Naphtali Basevi, maternal grandfather of Benjamin *Dis- 
raeli, earl of Beaconsfield, used an unregistered coat of arms, 
the charges on which were a lion, supposed to be for St. Mark 
of Venice, an eagle for Austria, and a crescent for Turkey; ac- 
cording to family tradition, they were the arms granted to 
an ancestor, Solomon ben Nathan *Ashkenazi (1520?-1602), 
in reward for his services in negotiating a peace treaty when 
serving as Turkish ambassador to Venice. A similar device is 
used as a printer’s mark in the Midrash Tanhuma printed by 
Abraham Basevi at Verona in 1595 and on Basevi tombstones 
in that city. Disraeli himself adopted the lion and the eagle and 
added a castle for Castille. According to him the lion repre- 
sented Leon and was the device of his Lara ancestors, but in 
fact his Spanish lineage was fanciful. 

In contrast with conditions in England, there were few 
instances of Jews receiving grants of arms on the Continent 
prior to the 19* century. When the four *Rothschild brothers, 
Amschel, Solomon, Carl, and James, were ennobled by the em- 
peror Francis 11 of Austria in 1816, the first somewhat ambi- 
tious design for their coat of arms was rejected by the Austrian 
Heralds’ College with the comment that it was “necessary to 
proceed with the greatest caution particularly in the case of 
members of the Jewish nation for various reasons and more 
especially because they are not familiar with the prerogatives 
of nobility” The coat of arms granted in 1817 had as charges: 
a half eagle and an arm bearing four arrows, not five, because 
Nathan, the English brother, was not included (E.C. Corti, 
‘The Rise of the House of Rothschild, 1 (1928), 193). He himself 
was granted a different coat of arms by the English College 
of Arms in February 1818, consisting of a “lion passant guar- 
dant grasping with the dexter forepaw five arrows.’ The de 
*Worms family, who were kinsmen of the Rothschilds, had a 
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hand grasping three arrows in their coat of arms to represent 
the three de Worms brothers. In Italy the Jews followed the 
practice common among families of all classes of adopting 
family badges. Some of these, as in the cases of Franco and 
Montefiore, were later incorporated in coats of arms, but in 
their original form they were extensively used on seals, mar- 
riage contracts, tombstones, and personal effects. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Wolf, in: JHSET, 2 (1894/95), 153-69; I. da 
Costa, Noble Families among the Sephardic Jews... (1936); A. Rubens, 
in: Anglo-Jewish Notabilities (1949), 75-128; C. Roth, Stemmi di Fami- 
glie Ebraiche Italiane (1967). 
[Alfred Rubens] 


HERAT, city in N.W. Afghanistan. Jewish settlement there 
goes back to early Islamic times. The recent discovery in Firu- 
zkuh, near Herat, of 20 Judeo-Persian tombstone inscriptions 
covering the years 1115-1215 indicates the existence of a Jew- 
ish settlement with a cemetery. Firuzkuh was destroyed by the 
*Mongol invasion (1221), and the Jewish survivors may have 
fled further east, perhaps to China. From 1839 the commu- 
nity in Herat absorbed many refugees from *Meshed across 
the Persian border, victims of a forced conversion decree. The 
outbreak of Anglo-Persian hostilities in the second part of the 
19" century caused many of these Meshed Conversos to be ex- 
pelled from Herat, forcing them to settle in the vicinity of Baba 
Qudrat. Ephraim *Neumark found in Herat in 1884 about 300 
Jewish families, engaged in commerce, handicrafts, and trade 
with India and Central Asia. In 1898 E.N. *Adler discovered 
in the city some Hebrew manuscripts written in 1773. Many 
Jews from Herat emigrated to Palestine in the early decades 
of the 20" century, among them R. Garji and his family, and 
the Shauloff family. They brought with them manuscripts of 
Judeo-Persian literature which they printed in Jerusalem. In 
the late 1960s the Jewish community in Herat had dwindled 
to only a few families. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: WJ. Fischel, in: Jaos, 85 (1965), 148-53; I. Ben 
Zvi, Mehkarim u-Mekorot (1966), 325, 331-3. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
RN. Frye, “Harat,;” in: 1s”, 3 (1971), 177-78. 
[Walter Joseph Fischel] 


HERBERG, WILL (1909-1977), U.S. theologian and social 
critic. Herberg was born and reared in New York City. A child 
of assimilated Russian Jewish intellectuals, he joined the Com- 
munist Party in 1924 and broke with it in 1931. From 1934 to 
1946 he served as educational director and labor analyst for 
the International Ladies Garment Workers Union. Returning 
to academic life in 1946, he held academic positions at major 
universities and from 1955 was on the faculty of Drew Univer- 
sity, becoming professor of philosophy and culture. Herberg 
was reared as an atheist and became a Marxist at the age of 15. 
On breaking with the Communist Party, he began a serious 
study of theology and was deeply influenced by Karl Barth, 
Emil Brunner, and Reinhold Niebuhr. Niebuhr’s political and 
theological thinking had a profound impact on Herberg. The 
Jewish thinkers who influenced Herberg were Buber, Rosen- 
zweig and, to a lesser extent, Solomon Schechter. 


HERBS, MEDICINAL 


His return to Judaism, if it can be called a “return,” for 
there was no Judaism in his background, took place around 
1944 and was documented in a major article, “From Marxism 
to Judaism,’ published in Commentary magazine in 1947. This 
was followed in 1951 by Judaism and Modern Man: An Inter- 
pretation of Jewish Religion. Herberg’s contribution to contem- 
porary Jewish thought has been the rediscovery of the central 
importance of the covenant for Jewish existence and the con- 
ception of idolatry for modern man. Denying emancipation 
views of Jewishness as synagogue affiliation (Western views) 
or as shtetl citizenship (East European views), Herberg saw 
Jewishness as covenantal existence, an existence that makes 
sense of Jewish specificity-particularity and Jewish universal- 
ity. The rediscovery of idolatry, that the biblical conception of 
idolatry was not simply the rejection of the worship of sticks 
and stones but the denial of the claims of all human absolutes, 
led him to see that “idolatry” remains a permanently relevant 
category of Jewish thought. Like thinkers before him, such as 
Samuel David Luzzatto, Herberg distinguished between the 
Greco-Oriental and Hebraic religions, and includes Christi- 
anity, since it is rooted in Hebrew Scripture, as a Hebraic re- 
ligion. Following F. Rosenzweig, he had a view of the double 
covenant in terms of Judaism and Christianity. 

Stemming from his interest in social, political, and theo- 
logical matters Herberg published Protestant-Catholic-Jew: An 
Essay in American Religious Sociology (1955; revised 1960); and 
three monographs, “The Jewish Labor Movement in America” 
(1950), “The Political Theory of American Marxism” (1951), 
“Religion and Education in America” (1961). Herberg later 
wrote Judaism and Modern Man (1970) and Faith Enacted 
as History: Essays in Biblical Theology (1976). He edited The 
Writings of Martin Buber (1956), Four Existentialist Theolo- 
gians (1958), and Community, State and Church: Three Essays 
by Karl Barth (1960). From Marxism to Judaism: The Collected 
Essays of Will Herberg was published in 1988. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Arthur A. Cohen, The Natural and the Super- 
natural Jew (1962), ch. 3, sect. 6. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Marty 
and H. Ausmus, Will Herberg: From Right to Right (1987); H. Ausmus, 
Will Herberg: A Bio-Bibliography (1985). 


[Monford Harris] 


HERBS, MEDICINAL. In ancient times herbs were the 
main source of remedies. According to the Book of *Jubilees 
(10:12), the angels revealed the various remedies to Noah, who 
wrote them down in a book. *Asaph the physician adds that 
Noah, having been taught by the angel Raphael the remedies 
obtainable from trees, plants, and roots, recorded them in a 
book which he gave to his son Shem and which was used by 
the ancient physicians (Asaph, ed. Venetianer, 6). Apparently 
in olden times books of remedies were common among the 
people. One of them, mentioned by Maimonides as having 
supposedly been written by Solomon (Maim., commentary 
on Pes. 4:9; cf. Jos., Ant. 8:45 ff.), was suppressed by order of 
Hezekiah, king of Judah, for which action he was praised by 
the sages (Pes. 4:9); his purpose, so commentators explain, was 


that people should pray to the Almighty for mercy and not rely 
solely on remedies. Maimonides, however, rejects the legend. 
Except for 18 (zori, “balm”), stated to be efficacious in cur- 
ing wounds (Jer. 8:22, 46:11, 51:8), no medicinal herbs or pro- 
phylactics are mentioned in the Bible. It is suggested that the 
story of the *mandrakes (Gen. 30:14-17) alludes to this plant’s 
properties in promoting pregnancy, but the passage seems spe- 
cifically intended rather to point out that pregnancy is a gift of 
the Lord, for Leah, who handed over the mandrakes, became 
pregnant and not Rachel, who received them. The Bible sev- 
eral times mentions toxic plants from which poisons were ex- 
tracted, such as WN or Wi (rosh, “*hemlock”; av, Jps, “gall”) 
and ny? (laanah, “wormwood”), these having apparently also 
been used in minute quantities as remedies, as testified by 
Greek and Roman medical writings. Of the toxic plant nivpD 
(pakkuot; Av, JPs, “gourds”), colocynth (see *cucumber), it is 
told that during a famine in the days of Elisha one of the dis- 
ciples, intending to gather niTix (orot; Av, JPs, “herbs”), that 
is, according to R. Meir, roquet, a medicinal herb especially 
efficacious in eye diseases, instead collected and boiled a dish 
of colocynth. After eating of it, the disciples cried out: “There 
is death in the pot,’ but by adding flour to the dish Elisha made 
it edible (11 Kings 4:39-41), the flour having absorbed, some 
contend, the fruit’s bitter toxic substance. 

Whereas the Bible speaks very little about medicinal 
plants, talmudic literature mentions many herbs, some re- 
garded as cures, others used as a prophylactic against vari- 
ous ailments. From time immemorial popular medicine has 
used numerous herbs, particularly wild plants, as remedies. 
The classical medical literature of Theophrastus, Pliny, Dio- 
scorides, Galen, and others shows that different remedial 
qualities were ascribed to the vast majority of herbs, some of 
which were used by many peoples. In talmudic literature close 
upon 70 plants are mentioned as having medicinal properties, 
including plants mainly used as food, such as olives, dates, 
pomegranates, quinces among fruit - and garlic, *beet, *hys- 
sop, *cumin, and *fennel-flower among vegetables and spices. 
In addition wild plants are mentioned which were used prin- 
cipally for remedial purposes. The following are some of the 
medicinal plants enumerated in the Talmud: for a liver ail- 
ment, Wi? (yoezer “maidenhair fern”; Adiantum capillus ve- 
neris; Shab. 14:3; Shab. 109b); as an antidote for snake poison, 
ny 312K (abbuv roeh, “knoodweed,’ Polygonum aviculare; 
ibid.); for eye ailments, scurvy, and intestinal worms, 17373 
(gargir, “roquet”; Eruca sativa; Shab. 109a; Git. 69b); recom- 
mended for intestinal worms are the leaves of 819 (ara, “bay”; 
Laurus nobilis; Git. 69b) and 215X (ezov, “hyssop”; Majorana 
syriaca; Shab. 109b); for intestinal ailments, oon (shihlayim, 
“garden cress”; Lepidium sativum; Av.Zar. 29a; Git. 57a); 
for skin disease, 71M (tered, “spinach beet”; Beta vulgaris 
var. cicla; Shab. 133b f.), considered efficacious in many ail- 
ments, it having been said that “a broth of spinach beet is 
beneficial for the heart, good for eyes, and still more so 
for the bowels” (Ber. 39a); for 8W°17 827 (dema de-reisha), 
apparently blood pressure in the head, 079 (Hadas, “myr- 
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tle’), and the wild rose (Rosa canina; Git. 68b) are recom- 
mended; for stopping hemorrhage, i723 (kammon, “cumin”), 
*onn (tahalei; garden cress), and seeds of 730 (seneh, “the 
raspberry”; Rubus sanctus) are suggested (Shab. 19:2; Av. Zar. 
28 a-b). There is in addition a long list of medicinal plants, 
potions, and remedies from the plant world which are pre- 
scribed in the Talmud. A number of remedies were known 
for restoring virility, for increasing seed, for aphrodisiac pur- 
poses, for inducing temporary sterility, or for preventing con- 
ception. Several herbs are prescribed as cosmetics. Opium is 
mentioned once - as a plant dangerous to buy from gentiles 
(TJ, Av. Zar. 2:2, 40d). 

The pharmaceutical importance of the herbs mentioned 
in the Talmud has hardly been investigated. Apparently the 
vast majority of them have a significance no greater than the 
potions and remedies that were used until the development of 
modern pharmaceuticals. Although Jacob b. Moses Moellin 
and others warned against the use of the remedies mentioned 
in the Talmud, some are apparently worth studying and ex- 
amining by modern scientific methods. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Krauss, Tal Arch, 1 (1910), 256-61; J. Pre- 
uss, Biblisch-Talmudische Medizin (1923°), 506-8; Loew, Flora, 4 
(1934), 102-7; H.N. and A.L. Moldenke, Plants of the Bible (1952), 
312 (index), s.v.; J. Feliks, Olam ha-Zomeah ha-Mikra’i (19687), 
176-203. 


[Jehuda Feliks] 


HERBST, KARL (1865-1919), one of the founders of the 
Zionist movement in Bulgaria. Born in Czernowitz, Bukovina 
(according to one source his place of birth was Brno, Moravia), 
he grew up in Adrianople, where his father served as a railroad 
inspector. Later he moved to Sofia, became a senior Bulgar- 
ian government official, and for a time served at the Bulgar- 
ian embassy in Istanbul. He became one of Theodor *Herzl’s 
first adherents in Bulgaria and, together with J. *Kalef, trans- 
lated Der Judenstaat into Bulgarian (1896). He attended the 
First Zionist Congress (1897) and was the chairman of the first 
Zionist conference to take place in Bulgaria in Plovdiv (Philip- 
popolis), December 1898. Herbst became the chief spokesman 
of Zionism in Bulgaria and, together with J. Kalef, he estab- 
lished and edited Kol Israel, the organ of the Zionist organiza- 
tion in that country, which appeared in Bulgarian and Ladino. 
He was known as “the father of Bulgarian Zionism.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Romano et al. (eds.), Yahadut Bulgaryah 
(1967), index; L. Jaffe (ed.), Sefer ha-Congress (19507), 215-6, 369. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


HERBSTEIN, JOSEPH (1897-1983), South African jurist. 
Born in Graaff-Reinet, South Africa, he was the son of Mor- 
ris Isaac Herbstein who had gone from Romania to Palestine 
with the Bilu pioneers in the early 1880s, but had been forced 
to leave the country because of malaria and blackwater fe- 
ver. Joseph Herbstein practiced at the Cape bar. He became a 
king’s counsel in 1939 and was the first Jew raised to the bench 
in the Cape Division (1946). As senior judge, he acted for a 
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time as judge president of the Division. He retired in 1963 and 
settled in Israel. His writings include two authoritative legal 
works, The Civil Practice of the Superior Courts in South Af- 
rica, with L. van Winsen (1954) and The Magistrates’ Courts 
Act with A.W. Baker and S. Aaron (1954). A Zionist from 
youth, Herbstein founded the first Students’ Zionist Society 
(at Rhodes University) in South Africa. Forthright and out- 
spoken in his views, he was an ardent public worker, led many 
fund-raising campaigns for Zionism, and held high office in 
the South African Zionist Federation. He was a governor of the 
Haifa Technion and of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. 


[Lewis Sowden] 


HERDAN, KURT LUCIAN (1922- ), Chilean artist. Born 
in Romania, Herdan spent from 1941 to 1944 in concentration 
camps. He moved to Israel in 1950 and had his first exhibition 
in Tel Aviv in 1953. In 1954, he moved to Santiago, Chile, and 
became director of a private art academy. From 1956 to 1959 
he made interior decorations for the Municipal Theater in 
Santiago, Chile. In 1964, he founded with other Chilean art- 
ists the Group “Form and Space” in Santiago. 


°HERDER, JOHANN GOTTERIED (1744-1803), German 
philosopher, author, critic, and translator and as such one of 
the central figures of 18't-century German intellectual life. He 
exerted his widest influence as Generalsuperintendent in clas- 
sical Weimar (1776-1803), winning a reputation particularly as 
a preacher. Few Protestant theologians have devoted so much 
admiring attention to the Old Testament at the expense of the 
New, or considered the Bible and the Jewish people with such 
remarkable objectivity. While acknowledging the Divine inspi- 
ration of the biblical writers, Herder saw them as spokesmen 
for humanity; and, in his pioneering aesthetic comparison 
between the poetry of the Bible and that of classical antiquity 
or of writers like Milton, he proclaimed the superiority of the 
Hebrew genius. His opinions were expressed in the Aelteste 
Urkunde des Menschengeschlechts (2 vols., 1774-76) and in his 
translation and commentary Lieder der Liebe (1778). More im- 
portance is, however, attached to his incomplete Vom Geiste 
der ebraeischen Poesie (2 vols., 1782-83; The Spirit Of Hebrew 
Poetry, Vermont, 1833), which regards all Hebrew literature 
from Genesis to rabbinic times as a single unit, endowed with 
unique quality and power. Vom Geiste der ebraeischen Poesie 
was written in dialogue form, a device borrowed from *Judah 
Halevi’s Kuzari. Herder greatly admired the medieval Span- 
ish poet (whose Ode to Zion he translated into German), and 
other post-biblical Jewish writers and philosophers, such as 
*Maimonides, Isaac *Abrabanel, and Solomon *Maimon. His 
familiarity with rabbinic literature, particularly the Midrash, is 
seen in his various “Juedische Parabeln.” Herder was friendly 
with Moses *Mendelssohn and in his essay “Ueber die Bekeh- 
rung der Juden” (Adrastea, 4 (Leipzig, 1802), ch. 7) called for 
the total emancipation of the Jews. His own religious philoso- 
phy developed in contemplation of *Spinoza’s thought, though 
Herder himself always rejected the Deist position. N.H. *Wes- 
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sely wrote his Shirei Tiferet in response to Herder’s challenge 
that no epic had yet been written about Moses. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.T. Clark, Herder: His Life and Thought 
(1955); E.M. Barnard, in: Jsos, 28 (1966), 25-33. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
PHy: K. Menges, in: Euphorion 90 (1996), 394-415; M.E. Moeller, 
Herders Menschenbild (1998). 


[David Baumgardt / Marcus Pyka (2"4 ed.)] 


HEREFORD, county town in S.W. England. Jews lived there 
from the middle of the 12» century, and later it possessed an 
*archa. Ten members of the community contributed to the 
*Northampton Donum in 1194 for ransoming Richard I. Hamo 
of Hereford (d. 1232) was one of the most affluent financiers 
of his day; the duties payable on his estate amounted to 6,000 
marks, a good part of which went to the building of Westmin- 
ster Abbey. Under Henry 111, a dispute between the king’s offi- 
cials and the local bishop for jurisdiction over the Jews neces- 
sitated royal intervention. In 1272 the entire community was 
imprisoned to compel payment of a tallage. In 1275, the com- 
munity was increased by Jews expelled from *Worcester with 
their archa. Among the latter was Isaac of Worcester, who be- 
came one of the most prominent local financiers. Twenty-four 
burghers were appointed “Guardians of the Peace” on behalf 
of the Jews in 1282. Relations with Christians were good and 
as late as 1286 several prominent citizens were invited to at- 
tend a Jewish wedding but were prevented by the bishop. The 
community comprised about 40 prominent householders at 
the time of the expulsion from England. The debts due them, 
amounting to over £2,000, fell into royal hands. There has 
been no organized Jewish community in Hereford in mod- 
ern times, although the Liberal movement hosts a local group 
for Jews in the area. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: JHSET, 1 (1893-94), 136-593 2 (1894-95), 925 
Roth, England’, passim; Rigg-Jenkinson, Exchequer, passim. 


[Cecil Roth] 


HEREM (Heb. 079), the status of that which is separated from 
common use or contact either because it is proscribed as an 
abomination to God or because it is consecrated to Him (cf. 
Ar., haruma, “be forbidden, become sacred”; haram, “holy 
precinct”; harim, “women’s quarters”). In the second sense 
it is similar to qodesh, “sanctity,” from which it differs only 
in being irredeemable. To declare or treat as herem is ex- 
pressed by the verb heherim (passive, hohoram), henceforth 
rendered “proscribe”” Things in the status of herem are also 
called herem. 


Categories of Herem 
The laws of the Torah declare the following to be herem: 

1. Israelites who worship other gods, whether individu- 
als or an entire community; idols and their accouterments. 
These are an abomination to the Lord: Human beings are to be 
put to the sword; inanimate objects are to be burned. This 
severest degree of herem is contagious: hence all the property 
of a proscribed community is condemned - livestock must 
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be put to the sword, the rest burned “as a holocaust to the 
Lord,’ and no spoil may be taken of the idols or the pro- 
scribed community (Ex. 22:19; Deut. 7:25-26; 13:13-19). An 
individual, too, who incurs the severest degree of herem con- 
taminates everything that comes into contact with him (cf. 
Josh. 7:24-25). 

2. The seven nations inhabiting the land promised to 
Israel - the Hittites, Girgashites, Amorites, Canaanites, Per- 
izzites, Hivites, and Jebusites (Deut. 7:1-2; cf. 20:17). Not a soul 
of these is to be left alive “lest they lead you into doing all the 
abhorrent things that they have done for their gods and you 
stand guilty before the Lord your God” (20:18). The motive 
and the context of this law (cf. 20:13-14) indicate that the spoil 
of these nations was not herem (cf. Deut. 6:11). 

3. Whatever one privately devotes to the Lord as herem. 
Such things are sacred in the highest degree (qodesh qo- 
dashim), and their status is irrevocable: they may neither 
be sold by the sanctuary nor redeemed by the devoter (Lev. 
27:28). They belong to the priests (Num. 18:14; Ezek. 44:29). 
The situation envisaged by the law of Leviticus 27:29, that a 
human being in herem must be put to death and may not be 
redeemed, is obscure. Some take it to refer to a person con- 
demned for idolatry (1, above), others, to the victim of a pri- 
vate vow (see above; cf. the case of *Jephthah’s daughter (Judg. 
11:34 ff.); see also d. below). 

The cases of herem recorded outside the laws conform 
only partially to those set forth in the laws: 

(a) Having been defeated in an attempt to invade Ca- 
naan from the south by the Canaanites of Arad, Israel vowed 
to proscribe them should God grant a victory over them. 
Later, victorious Israel did proscribe “them and their towns” 
(Num. 21:1-3). Thus, the herem of these Canaanites, at any rate, 
stemmed from a public vow, rather than from the blanket de- 
cree (see 2. above). Harmonizers suggest that the vow simply 
supplemented the law by including the booty [“their towns”] 
in the herem, in addition to the population. 

(b) Several proscriptions of Canaanites, conforming 
with the law of number 2 (see above) are recorded: The Trans- 
jordanian populations subject to Sihon (Deut. 2:34) and Og 
(3:6), and the Cisjordanian inhabitants of Makkedah, Eglon, 
Hebron, Debir, and Libnah - in general, the towns of the south 
(10:28—40) and those of the north (11:10 ff.). Livestock and 
booty were taken, and the towns were left intact. 

(c) Exceptionally severe was the herem of Jericho: Ani- 
mals as well as human beings were put to the sword, the city 
was burned down, its spoliation banned, and its silver, gold, 
copper, and iron vessels dedicated to the sanctuary treasury 
(Josh. 6:17 ff.). *Achan’s encroachment on this herem was pun- 
ished by his being stoned and burned, along with his family, 
livestock, and property (cf. 1. above). The Midrash represents 
Achan as exculpating himself on the grounds that Joshua's 
herem decree went beyond the law, which indeed it did (see 
2. above; Num. R. 23:6; cf. Sanh. 44a). Exceptional, too, is the 
burning down of Ai and Hazor, though both were despoiled 
beforehand (Josh. 8:26; 10:39; 11:13). 
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(d) The population of Negebite Zephath was slain, and 
the town proscribed (Judg. 1:17). 

(e) Most of the Jabesh-Gilead was proscribed in accor- 
dance with a public oath condemning to death any who failed 
to join the sacred battle against Benjamin (Judg. 21:5-11). 
Perhaps such a situation underlies the herem law of Leviti- 
cus 27:29. This is, at any rate, an antecedent to the coercive 
herem applied within the community in post-exilic times (see 
h. below). 

(f) God bade Samuel to charge Saul with a war of exter- 
mination against *Amalek for its ambush of Israel at the Exo- 
dus. Amalek and all its property were proscribed; Saul’s fail- 
ure to execute the order fully resulted in his rejection (1 Sam. 
15; 1 Chron. 10:13). 

(g) The end of the proscription of enemies is signaled 
in Solomon's impressment into state service of such elements 
of the indigenous population as escaped proscription at the 
time of the Conquest (1 Kings 9:21; cf. Josh. 15:63; 17:12; Judg. 
1:19-35). Though not put to death, the presence of a class of 
“Solomon’s slaves” down to the Restoration (Ezra 2:55) indi- 
cates that this element remained segregated in the Israelite 
community for generations. 

(h) The latest biblical attestation of the herem as a prac- 
tical measure is its post-exilic use as a penalty to coerce in- 
dividuals to obey communal authorities. “The property of 
anyone who does not appear within three days [to answer 
the summons of the Jewish authorities]... will be proscribed, 
and he himself separated from the community” (Ezra 10:8). 
By “proscription,” destruction may be meant, though (in light 
of 3. above) expropriation by the Temple treasury is usually 
understood. 

Whether or not the absence of herem terminology in 
cases where it would fit is significant is hard to say. The slaugh- 
ter of the inhabitants of Beth-El and Laish (Judg. 1:25; 18:27) 
is not called a proscription, though it resembles the case of 
Zephath (1:17), which is. Was the former not religiously mo- 
tivated, then, in contrast with the latter? (cf. what is said be- 
low on the divergent representations of the wars conducted 
against Sihon and Og in Num. and Deut.). Moses’ condem- 
nation of the calf-worshipers is not called a proscription (Ex. 
32:27), though it conforms precisely with the terms of number 
1 (above). Nor is “the Lord’s vengeance on Midian” (Num. 31:3) 
so called, though it resembles the war against Amalek, which 
is. Thus, the suspicion exists that the narrative did not always 
choose its terms precisely, and that more instances of herem 
may in fact exist than are so designated expressly. 

In the literature of the later monarchy and the Proph- 
ets herem terminology is used loosely in the sense of “utter 
destruction,” without its specific, religious context. Thus, for 
example, Sennacherib can be said to have “utterly destroyed 
(heherim) all countries” (11 Kings 19:11; in 11 Chron. 32:14, 
“all gods!”), or God-sent destruction may be expressed in 
herem terms (Isa. 34:2; Jer. 25:9; Zech. 14:11 (hurban, “ruin, see 
*Kimhi); Mal. 3:24). Something of the early notion of dedica- 
tion to God appears in Micah 4:13. 
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The Evolution of the Term Herem 

The evolution of the conception and practice of the herem in 
Israel may be surmised as follows: The herem as a private ir- 
revocable dedication of property to the sanctuary (3. above) 
so directly expresses its character of “separation from com- 
mon use” that, although it is found in a stratum commonly 
dated to late (even Exilic) times — the priestly code - there is 
no reason to suppose it is a late practice. 

The antiquity of the notion that that which was an abomi- 
nation to the Lord was herem is vouched for by the early law 
of Exodus 22:19; proscribing the worshiper of other gods. This 
punitive application of herem within the community appears 
in the case of Jabesh-Gilead (e. above) and Ezra (h. above), 
and eventuated in the later, modified form of Jewish excom- 
munication. 

The practice of declaring an enemy to be herem combines 
both of the foregoing aspects. Ancient warfare, especially the 
wars fought by the tribal league of Israel in pre-Davidic times, 
had a religious grounding. The battle was God’s (1 Sam. 17:47), 
the enemy was God's (Judg. 5:31), and Israel’s forces were God's 
helpers (Judg. 5:23). It was, therefore, natural to regard the 
enemy as herem and his destruction as an act of devotion to 
God. Yet the actual instances of enemy herem are too few and 
special to warrant the assumption that it was a rule of ancient 
Israelite warfare. Nor must every destruction of an enemy be 
counted as a religious proscription —- Gideon's slaughter of the 
Penuelites (Judg. 8:17) and Abimelech’s of the Shechemites 
(9:45) were not. The laws of Deuteronomy (2. above) and nar- 
ratives in Deuteronomy and Joshua (b) and (c) above) speak 
of the natives of Israel’s land as herem; other cases are very 
rare — none occurs in the wars of the period of the Judges or 
from the reign of David on. But even the limited herem of 
Deuteronomy (and its narrative reflexes), in its present form 
of a blanket, antecedent proscription, does not seem to have 
been an early conception. The laws prior to Deuteronomy do 
not mention such a herem. Exodus 23:27-33 indeed speaks of 
the expulsion of the Canaanites and forbids coming to such 
terms with them as will allow them to remain in the land, “lest 
they cause you to sin against me, for you will serve their gods” 
(so too 33:2-3; Num. 33:50-56). Exodus 34:11-16 adds a ban 
on intermarriage, “lest [the Canaanite wives] cause your sons 
to lust after their gods.” The injunction is to expel and dispos- 
sess, and is given a religious ground; there is no command to 
slaughter the population. The first case of enemy herem results 
from a vow taken by Israel to proscribe the Canaanites who 
defeated them at Hormah ((a) above). In return for a victory, 
the people dedicate to God all the fruits of battle. By this sol- 
emn, awful, and self-denying undertaking the people seek 
the favor of God after a military reverse. There is no sugges- 
tion of a blanket, antecedent proscription of any and all Ca- 
naanites on religious grounds. The wars with Sihon and Og, 
according to Numbers 21:24, 35, ended with an annihilation 
of the enemy’s forces and the seizure of his land; the herem 
is not mentioned. Only Deuteronomy 2:34 and 3:6 speak of 
“proscribing every town — men, women, and children” - while 
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retaining the booty (in accordance with 2. above; but note that 
the Deuteronomic account states that Moses offered peace to 
Sihon (2:26) in accordance with Deuteronomy 20:10 (see Nah- 
manides ad. loc., but see also 20: 15 ff.). The herem of Jericho is 
represented as an ad hoc injunction of Joshua (Josh, 6:17-19); 
it goes well beyond the Deuteronomic law, and makes no ref- 
erence to it. This herem has the character of a firstfruits of- 
fering: The first spoils of Canaan are wholly devoted to God. 
The terms of Ai’s herem are likewise represented as an ad hoc 
instruction of God to Joshua (8:2, 26-27), without reference 
to the Deuteronomic rule enunciated by Moses (though con- 
forming to it). Samuel's proscription of Amalek diverges too 
widely from the Deuteronomic law to serve as an attestation 
of it. Amalek is not one of the nations condemned in the law; 
the total proscription exceeds that of the law; the ground of 
the proscription is revenge (1 Sam. 15:2) rather than concern 
over purity of the faith. 

The evidence suggests that the enemy herem, eventually 
codified in a very special form in Deuteronomy, originated 
as a dedicatory proscription designed to win God’s favor by 
totally devoting to Him His (and the nation’s) enemy. It was 
declared in situations of particular stress - after the national 
army had suffered a defeat (Hormah, Ai), or when a crucial 
test of arms was imminent (Jericho, Amalek). The persistent 
tradition that, by and large, the Canaanites were evicted from 
the land occupied by the invading Israelites (cf. Amos 2:9) 
indicates that the reported proscription of towns by Joshua, 
though doubtless over-systematized, reflects a typical feature 
of the wars of conquest. The land-hunger of the invaders must 
have made the battles over Canaanite towns bitter. Since the 
citizenry realized they were to be dispossessed, they resisted 
desperately; the no less desperate invader thereupon sought to 
enlist God’s help by devoting the enemy as herem to him. Judg- 
ing from the cases of Ai, the soldiers’ behavior in the battle 
against Amalek, and the Deuteronomic law, the normal herem 
allowed spoliation but proscribed the enemy population. Its 
effect was to clear an area for Israelite occupation (and doubt- 
less to panic into flight or surrender the inhabitants of nearby 
towns; cf. the Gibeonites, Josh. 9). 

The sole extra-biblical attestation of herem is of just this 
kind. *Mesha, king of Moab, reports that when he won back 
from Israel long-lost territory north of the Arnon, he massa- 
cred the Israelite inhabitants of some towns - those of Nebo 
expressly because he “had proscribed it [hhrmth] to [the god] 
Ashtar-Chemosh’; he then resettled Moabites in their stead 
(*Mesha Stele, lines 10-21, in Pritchard, Texts, 320). Classical 
writers provide analogies from the practice of the Celts (Dio- 
dorus, 5:32), Gauls (Caesar, De Bello Gallico, 6: 17), Teutons 
(Tacitus, Annals, 13:57), and early Romans (Livy, 8:9). 


Deuteronomy’s Reinterpretation of the Enemy Herem 

After the reign of Saul, the enemy herem seems to have fallen 
into disuse. The national-religious fervor of the wars of settle- 
ment declined; the armies of Israel consisted more and more 
of professional soldiers (cf. 1 Sam. 14:52); and offensive wars 
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became imperial - so that subject populations were desirable. 
Solomon's impressment into state service of Canaanites who 
survived the wars of settlement demonstrates this disuse ((g) 
above). Subsequently, the concept appears only rarely, and 
then only in prophetic speech (e.g., the condemnation of Ahab 
for having released Ben-Hadad, God’s “herem-man’; 1 Kings 
20:42; cf. Isa. 34:5; Micah 4:13). It had become archaic, evoca- 
tive of a bygone enthusiasm, fit for the high-strung, affective 
idiom of prophecy. As described above, the enemy herem was 
not a peculiarly Israelite practice. However, another repre- 
sentation, informed by Israelite ideology, is found in Deuter- 
onomy and related literature. This representation exemplifies 
Deuteronomy’s penchant for systematizing and rationalizing 
traditional conceptions. The religiously motivated injunction 
against coexistence with the Canaanites is combined with the 
old enemy herem into a new law: So as not to fall into the de- 
based ways of the Canaanites, Israel must not only expel and 
dispossess them (Ex. 34:11ff.; Num. 33:51ff.) but also extermi- 
nate them as herem (Deut. 7:1-5; 20:16ff.). Thus an ad hoc, 
quasi-theurgic war measure was converted into a fixed reli- 
gious duty. At the same time, a status which in practice could 
be invoked against any enemy was restricted by Deuteronomy 
to the inhabitants of the promised land, for they alone threat- 
ened the purity of the faith. Accounts of past wars were mod- 
ified accordingly: The realms of Sihon and Og were treated 
in conformity with the herem law (Deut. 2:32-35; 3:6-7; con- 
trast Num. 21:24, 35); Joshua automatically and everywhere 
proscribed the Canaanite towns he took - “as God had com- 
manded Moses” (Josh. 11:12, 15, 20). Only a trace of the pri- 
mary nature of the enemy herem survives in the summary 
notice that the proscription resulted from the determined re- 
sistance of the enemy (Josh. 11:20). 

The severest degree of the old enemy herem inspired 
Deuteronomy’s expansion of the proscription of alien cults 
in Exodus 22:19. Not only an individual, but a whole com- 
munity, with all its property, must be proscribed for apostasy 
(Deut. 13:13ff.; the non-ethnic, purely religious basis of Deu- 
teronomy’s herem concept manifests itself in this application 
of herem to Israelites; later jurists denied that the law was 
practicable: Tosef., Sanh. 14:1; Sanh. 71a). The notion of con- 
tagiousness reached its extreme in this case and in the rule of 
Deut. 7:25-26 that even the precious metals of idols must be 
destroyed on penalty of incurring herem. While the metals of 
Jericho were devoted to the sanctuary, those of idols were a 
contaminating abomination. 

Deuteronomy’s revision of the herem, an aspect of its 
intense concern over keeping Israel free of alien influences, 
cannot be precisely dated. Its execration of idols contrasts 
with the Samuel narrative’s unruffled reports of David's tak- 
ing the abandoned idols of the Philistines (11 Sam. 5:21) and 
the crown of the Ammonite god Malcam (Milcom; 11 Sam. 
12:30). 1 Chronicles 14:12 adjusts the first report to conform 
with the Deuteronomic law (the idols were burned), sug- 
gesting, but not proving, that the law came in between. The 
blanket proscription of the Canaanites seems to be a theory, 
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and the accounts of its systematic application, a tendentious 
revision of history. Critics have sought to connect it with the 
religio-military revival of Josiah’s time; however, the express 
restriction of the herem to the seven nations of Canaan, who 
posed no threat to Judah's religion in Josiah’s time, does not 
speak for that connection. Any time after Solomon, in whose 
reign the extinction of the old enemy herem is attested, may 
have seen the birth of the Deuteronomic concept. To assume 
that it is the reflex of a reformational movement like that of 
Josiah (or Hezekiah) is unnecessary. 

Later jurists drew the final inferences from Deuteron- 
omy’s reinterpretation of the enemy herem. They reasoned 
that since the express intention of the law was to protect Israel 
against the allure of a debased way of life, if the Canaanites 
gave up their polluted cult, they were exempt from the herem 
(Sif. Deut. 202; Tosef. Sot. 8:5). The rule of Deuteronomy 20:10 
is therefore universal: even campaigns against the Canaanites 
must begin with an offer of peace, the difference between far- 
off towns and theirs being that, to escape destruction, they 
must agree, upon surrendering, to abandon idolatry and ac- 
cept the *Noachide Laws. And that is how Joshua dealt with 
them: Like Moses, who offered peace to Sihon in spite of God’s 
order to start a war with him, Joshua preceded his campaigns 
with a proclamation published throughout Canaan, inviting 
the population to choose between leaving, making peace, or 
fighting. The Gibeonites chose peace, gave up idolatry, and 
became temple servants (Deut. R. 5:13, 14). Solomons fail- 
ure to proscribe the remaining Canaanites in his realm was 
probably due to their having abandoned idolatry (Kimhi, to 
11 Chron. 2:16). 

Thus, the ancient, rude notion of enemy herem under- 
went continued revision long after it had ceased to be applied 
in practice. Originating as a votive proscription of the enemy - 
any enemy - and made under the stress of war to propitiate 
God, it was transformed by Deuteronomy into an ordinance 
to protect the purity of Israel's faith in Canaan. Against the 
background of the Jewish institution of conversion, its opera- 
tion was later qualified again by being made contingent upon 
a prior offer of peace on condition of conversion. Religious- 
rational tendencies inherent in biblical thought did away with 
the application of the herem limitlessly and automatically to 
populations who had no choice in the matter. 


[Moshe Greenberg] 


In Later Jewish Law 

The herem of Ezra, mentioned above, is the first indication of 
a herem operating by way of excommunication. Indeed, the 
criminal jurisdiction vested in Ezra included a power to root 
out (shoreshu: jps “banishment”: Ezra 7:26) which was inter- 
preted in the Talmud to mean persecution (hardafah) by nid- 
dui and herem (MK 16a). 

Niddui is the term employed in tannaitic literature for the 
punishment of an offender by his isolation from, and his be- 
ing held in enforced contempt by, the community at large. A 
precedent for such punitive isolation and contempt is found in 
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the Bible (Num. 12:14) and was described as niddui (Sif. Num. 
104). Some hold that the tannaitic niddui was the expulsion 
of a member from the order of the Pharisees: “If he failed to 
maintain the standards required,” he would be expelled from 
the order and “declared menuddeh” (“defiled”), and his former 
comrades would withdraw from his company “lest he defile 
them” (see bibl., Finkelstein, p. 77). This theory is based mainly 
on the records of infliction of niddui on renowned scholars for 
non-compliance with the rules of the majority (Eduy. 5:6; BM 
59b), but it takes no account of the fact that niddui was, even 
during the tannaitic period, inflicted or threatened also on 
laymen (e.g., a hunter: Shab. 130a, Kid. 72a) and for offenses 
or misconduct unconnected with any rules of the Pharisees 
(Ta’an. 3:8; Pes. 53a). While niddui may well have implied ex- 
pulsion from scholarly or holy orders, the sanction as such 
was a general one, applicable at the discretion of the courts 
or of the heads of academies. As it was a criminal punish- 
ment, a great scholar who was threatened with niddui rightly 
protested that before he could be so punished it had first to 
be clearly established on whom might niddui be inflicted, in 
what measure, and for what offenses (TJ, MK 3:1, 81d). Later 
talmudic law reintroduced the herem as an aggravated form 
of niddui (MK 16a): First a niddui was pronounced, and when 
it had not (on the application of the menuddeh: Maim. Yad, 
Talmud Torah 7:6) been lifted after 30 days, it was extended 
for another 30 days; after the 60 days had expired, a herem was 
imposed (MK 16a; Maim. loc. cit.; Sh. Ar., YD 334:1, 13). An- 
other innovation was the nezifah (“reprimand”) which was to 
last for seven days (MK 16a): The commentators were not quite 
certain about the implications of the nezifah, and surmised 
that while niddui and herem implied compulsory isolation, 
the seven days’ isolation inherent in the nezifah was rather a 
voluntary one, dictated by shame and remorse; and while ni- 
ddui and herem remained in force until lifted by the Bet Din 
(Rema, Sh. Ar., yD 334, 24), nezifah expired automatically af- 
ter seven days (Piskei ha-Rosh MK 3:7). 

Niddui differed from herem mainly in that with the 
menuddeh social intercourse was allowed for purposes of 
study and of business, whereas the muhram had to study 
alone (so as not to forget what he had learned) and find his 
livelihood from a small shop he was permitted to maintain 
(MK 15a; Maim. ibid. 7:4-5; Sh. Ar., YD 334:2). Otherwise the 
restrictions imposed on the muhram were (a fortiori) those 
imposed on the menuddeh, namely: He had to conduct him- 
self as if he were in a state of mourning, not being allowed to 
have his hair cut or his laundry washed or to wear shoes (ex- 
cept for out-of-town walks). He was even forbidden to wash, 
except for his face, hands, and feet; but he was not obliged to 
rend his clothes (notwithstanding the contrary report in BM 
59b) nor to lower his bedstead (MK 15a—b; Sem. 5:10-13; Piskei 
ha-Rosh MK 3:4); and he had to live in confinement with his 
family only, no outsider being allowed to come near him, eat 
and drink with him, greet him, or give him any enjoyment 
(ibid.; Sh. Ar., YD 334:2). He could not be counted as one of 
the three required for the special *grace after meals formula 
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nor as one of the 10 (*minyan) required for communal prayers 
(Maim. ibid. 7:4; Sh. Ar. yD loc. cit.); and after his death his 
coffin would be stoned, if only symbolically by placing a single 
stone on it (Eduy. 5:6; MK 15a; Maim. loc. cit.). 

Both niddui and herem appear in the Talmud at times in 
the Aramaic form shamta - a term which, by being retrans- 
literated into Hebrew, was interpreted as indicating the civil 
death (sham mitah) or the utter loneliness (shemamah) in- 
volved in this punishment (mx 17a). Notwithstanding its po- 
tential severity, however, niddui was apparently regarded as 
a relatively light penalty, reserved mainly for minor offenses, 
perhaps because it could so easily be lifted and terminated. 
Talmudic scholars counted 24 offenses for which niddui was 
prescribed (Ber. 19a), listed by Maimonides as follows (loc. 
cit. 6:14): 

(1) insulting a scholar, even after his death; 

(2) contempt of an officer of the court; 

(3) calling any man a slave; 

(4) disobedience to a court summons; 

(5) disregarding any rabbinic prescription (such as the 
washing of hands (Eduy. 5:6; see *Ablution)); 

(6) nonpayment of judgment debts; 

(7) keeping dangerous dogs or other dangerous things 
without properly guarding them; 

(8) selling land to a gentile in disregard of a neighbor's 
right of preemption (see *Mazranut); 

(9) recovering money on the judgment of a gentile court, 
where the money was not due under Jewish law; 

(10) failure by a priest to give other priests their dues; 

(11) non-observance of the second festival day custom- 
arily observed abroad (see *Festivals); 

(12) doing work in the afternoon of Passover Eve; 

(13) mentioning God’s name in speech or oath in tri- 
fling matters; 

(14) causing the public to profane God’s name (hillul 
ha-Shem); 

(15) causing the public to eat sacrificial meals outside 
the Temple; 

(16) establishing the calendar, ie., fixing the lengths of 
months and years, outside the Land of Israel; 

(17) placing any stumbling-block before the blind (Lev. 
19:14); 

(18) obstructing the public in the performance of any 
precept; 

(19) negligence in ritual slaughtering; (20); failure to have 
knives used for ritual slaughter periodically inspected; 

(21) willful sexual self-stimulation; 

(22) such business relations with one’s divorced wife as 
might lead to intimacy; 

(23) connections or activities of a scholar which bring 
him into disrepute; 

(24) imposing a niddui without sufficient cause. 

The list is not exhaustive (Rabad ad loc.), and was supple- 
mented in the Shulhan Arukh by additional offenses among 
which are the following: 
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(1) breaking a vow; 

(2) doing work while a corpse lies unburied in town; 

(3) disobedience to Torah precepts on the strength of 
spurious analogies or arguments; 

(4) demanding the performance of the impossible; 

(5) insisting on minority views overruled by the major- 
ity; 

(6) usurpation by a disciple of his teacher's functions; 

(7) applying to the king or a leader with a view to evad- 
ing or circumventing the authority of the competent court 
(yD 334:43). (The niddui for disobedience to law on spurious 
analogies or arguments might be identical with the ban re- 
ferred to in John 9:22, 12:42.) 

The existence of an offense of imposing a niddui without 
sufficient cause indicates that, under talmudic law, the niddui 
could be imposed not only by the court but also by individual 
scholars and even by laymen: for instance, creditors used to 
impose a niddui on delinquent debtors (Mx 16a), and in later 
periods we find debtors agreeing in writing beforehand to be 
placed under niddui by the creditor in the event of non-pay- 
ment (e.g., Mahzor Vitry 567). Individual scholars used to im- 
pose a niddui for their own vindication from insults (MK 16a), 
a practice which persisted throughout the ages (cf. e.g., Resp. 
Joseph Colon 168-9; Resp. Maharyu 163), although deprecated 
in no uncertain terms (Maim. ibid. 7:13; Tur, yD 334; Sh. Ar., 
YD 243:9; and cf. Kid. 32a; Meg. 28a). There is a strong opin- 
ion to the effect that this power of individual scholars is now 
obsolete (Rema, Sh. Ar., yD 243:8); it was never recognized 
for any purpose other than as a punishment for insults, and 
the scholar was forbidden to use it for his business purposes 
(TJ, MK 3:1, 84d; YD 334:19). 

Normally, niddui would be pronounced by the court; it 
is only by order of a court that a man is regarded as a menud- 
deh; non-judicial niddui renders him only “half-menuddeh” 
(menuddeh la-haza’in) from whom the public at large need 
not dissociate itself (Sh. Ar., yD 334:12). Where the offense 
charged was civil disobedience or nonpayment of debts, the 
court would first warn the delinquent that unless he obeyed 
or paid a niddui would be pronounced against him, but no 
warning was required where the offense was of a religious na- 
ture (MK 16a and Rashi ad loc.). The niddui and its causes had 
to be publicly announced (ibid. interpreting Judg. 5:23), but 
could be pronounced in the absence of the accused (Maim. 
loc. cit. 7:2, 13; Sh. Ar., yD 334:29). No formal procedure nor 
any adduction of evidence was required: The court could act 
on its own knowledge or on evidence that would be other- 
wise inadmissible (Rema yD 334:43). The formulae used for 
the pronouncement as well as for lifting of the niddui could 
be very short (Maim. loc. cit. 7:2-3; Sh. Ar., YD 334:23); but it 
would be enlarged and embellished with curses and impreca- 
tions when a herem was imposed (ibid.; Shev. 36a). The ban 
could be lifted by any court, not necessarily the court which 
had imposed it (Maim. loc. cit. 7:9), but a niddui imposed by 
an individual had to be lifted by that same person or - where 
he was unknown or unavailable — by the nasi or leader of the 
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community (MK 17a; TJ, MK 3:1, 81d; Maim. loc. cit. 7:10). The 
delinquent had a claim as of right to have the ban against him 
lifted as soon as he had done the act or rectified the omission 
of which he had been accused, or ceased to do that which he 
had been accused of doing (Maim. loc. cit. 9) - hence niddui 
was a coercive as well as a punitive measure. 

Courts were urged not to pronounce niddui against 
judges (Takkanat Usha, MK 17a), scholars (Resh Lakish, ibid.), 
or notables (zaken; TJ, MK 3:1, 81d), but rather to ask them to 
stay at home; only if they persisted in and repeated their of- 
fenses was niddui pronounced against them to prevent hillul 
ha-Shem (by insinuations of discriminations and privileges; 
ibid.). *Flogging is considered a more suitable punishment for 
judges and scholars than niddui (mK 17a and Rashi ibid); but 
where a scholar’s misconduct is due to a failure of his memory 
by reason of old age or sickness, he should rather be treated 
as if he were “the Holy Ark holding fragments of the broken 
tablets” (Tj, MK 3:1, 81d and Korban ha-Edah, ibid.). 


In Post-Talmudic Law 

The distinction between the punitive and coercive functions 
of niddui and herem became more clearly marked: On the 
one hand they grew into the most deterrent, and often very 
cruel, punishment for past misdeed or past misconduct; on 
the other they were invoked for purposes of future law en- 
forcement, either by warning potential individual offenders 
of imminent excommunication, or by attaching the threat of 
excommunication to secure general acceptance of and obedi- 
ence to a newly created law: Several such laws have thus be- 
come known by the name of herem (e.g., herem de-Rabbenu 
Gershom; see *Bigamy). 

From the geonic period and throughout the Middle Ages 
until recent times, courts added further and greater hardships 
to the living conditions of the menuddeh as laid down in the 
Talmud - the talmudic provisions being regarded as a mini- 
mum which the court could increase according to the sever- 
ity of the individual case (Sh. Ar., yD 334:10; Rema yD 334:6). 
Among such additional hardships were prohibitions against 
performing circumcision of the menuddeh’s children or their 
marriages; expulsions of his children from school and of his 
wife from synagogue; and prohibitions against burial of the 
menuddeh and according him any honor due to the dead 
(Rema, ibid.). He was to be treated as a non-Jew, his bread and 
wine were forbidden like those of a heathen, his books were 
regarded as magicians’ trash, his zizit were to be cut off and 
the mezuzah removed from his door (e.g., Shaarei Zedek 4:5, 
14). Treating a Jew as if he were a non-Jew amounted, within 
the closed Jewish community, to civil death; and indeed it is 
said that a man on whom a herem lies can be regarded as dead 
(cf. also the precept in the Karaite “Book of Precepts” by Anan 
b. David, after describing the ban to be imposed for capital 
offenses: “In short, we must treat him as if he were dead”: L. 
Nemoy, Karaite Anthology (1952), 13). 

The constant growth and increasing frequency of the 
herem as punishment was in no small degree due to the pre- 
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dominant role excommunication played as a punishment in 
the Church: Some features of the later penances inflicted on 
excommunicated Jews were even borrowed from practices of 
the Church (see bibliography, Abrahams p. 66f.). It happened 
also that the ecclesiastical or secular gentile authorities en- 
joined Jewish courts from imposing or enforcing a herem, as 
for instance where it had been imposed for having recourse to 
non-Jewish courts: In such cases the law was laid down that 
in monetary matters the Jewish court would have to give in, 
whereas in religious matters the Jewish court had to insist on 
its authority even at the risk of incurring punishment for dis- 
obedience (Israel Isserlin, Terumat ha-Deshen 276; and cf. yD 
334:44, 48). Visiting the guilt of the menuddeh on his innocent 
wife and children and making life in general unbearable for 
him, shocked the conscience of many a great rabbi (cf., e.g., 
Resp. Ribash 173, 185; Yam Shel Shelomo Bx 10:13). Not only 
did they and many others try to mitigate the hardships of the 
herem when they had to impose it, but they endeavored to ab- 
stain from imposing it at all. Thus, Asher b. Jehiel says that he 
never imposed a herem without the previous consent of the 
congregation (Resp. Rosh 43:9); Jacob Levi Moellin imposed 
only one single herem during his lifetime (Minhagei Maharil, 
quoted by Assaf, Onshin (see bibliography), p. 34); and Israel 
*Bruna relates his father’s last will enjoining him from ever 
imposing a herem (Resp. 189). 

The severity and cruelty of total niddui or herem led to 
the creation of lighter punishments, involving only partial ex- 
communication and not inhibiting the offender in his daily 
life - such as permanent or temporary expulsion from town or 
province, expulsion from the synagogue, change of the syna- 
gogue seat for an inferior one, and public denunciations and 
reprimands. Application of graver or lighter punishments was 
left entirely to the discretion of the courts (cf. Resp. Rashba, vol. 
5 no. 238; Zikhron Yehudah 63; et al.); and the same or similar 
offenses are found punished at one place or time with niddui 
and another place or time with floggings, expulsions, or rep- 
rimands. Among the many and varied offenses for which nid- 
dui was imposed, mention may be made of a husband's refusal 
to divorce his wife though ordered to do so (Or Zarua BK 161; 
Resp. Maharam of Rothenburg, ed. Prague, 927, and see *Di- 
vorce), and of a bridegroom’ refusal to marry his bride (Resp. 
Maharam of Rothenburg, ed. Prague, 250) — as well as property 
offenses ranging from theft and receiving stolen property to 
bankruptcy, fraud, and forgery (cf. e.g., Takkanot Medinat Meh- 
rin, ed. I. Halpern, p. 161). On the other hand, assaults (includ- 
ing wife-beating) and offenses against morality were more often 
visited with the lighter expulsions (many illustrations in Assaf, 
Onshin (see bibliography), passim). So it was laid down that the 
straying disciple who is found in possession of profane books 
and frequents theatrical and musical entertainment should be 
flogged rather than excommunicated (Tur, yD 334). 


The Procedure of Pronouncing a Herem 


The minor forms of the herem, nezifah, and niddui, were pro- 
nounced by the head of the rabbinic court. A severe herem was 
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pronounced in the synagogue either before the open Ark or 
while holding a Torah scroll. The proclamation was made with 
the sounding of the shofar, while those present held wax can- 
dles which were symbolically extinguished after the excom- 
munication was declared. The person was anathematized, ex- 
communicated, and several biblical curses were evoked upon 
him. The proclamation contained a public warning not to as- 
sociate with the anathematized and concluded with a plea for 
the welfare of the congregation of the faithful. 


In Later Centuries 

Herem and niddui became so common in later centuries that 
they no longer made any impression and lost their force. They 
became the standard rabbinic reaction to all forms of deviation 
or non-conformity considered incompatible with or danger- 
ous to Orthodoxy. As such, they are sometimes imposed by 
extreme Orthodox authorities in the present day, but as nei- 
ther the persons afflicted nor the public at large regard them- 
selves as bound by them, they have ceased to be a terror or 
have much effect. (It is arguable that the imposition of niddui 
or herem by persons acting in unison - e.g., a court of three - 
amounts to a criminal conspiracy to cause injury to a person 
or the reputation of a person and to injure him in his trade or 
profession, which in Israel is punishable with two years’ im- 
prisonment: Section 36, Criminal Code Ordinance, 1936.) 


[Haim Hermann Cohn] 
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HEREM BET DIN (Heb. 7°7 72 074, “ban of the court”), the 
shortened and accepted form of herem bet din ha-gadol. This 
was the social and legal concept and takkanah originally pre- 
vailing in Western and Central Europe that gave to the court 
of the local community rights and competences which, ac- 
cording to talmudic law, pertained only to the High Court 
of the *Sanhedrin and later, by right of custom, to the High 
Courts of the *exilarch and the *geonim. In practice, this ex- 
tension of the rights of the local court applied to its compe- 
tence to summon defendants before it even when they came 
from a different locality. At first this was envisaged in a fairly 
simple fashion: 


If a man passes through a community where there is a herem 
bet din and he is summoned to court under the herem in the 
presence of proper witnesses, even if he be in the market place, 
the herem is upon him until he repairs to the court to plead his 
case. Even if no witnesses are present, the herem applies, for 
witnesses are needed only as a protection against deceivers, but 
a writ of insubordination [for not appearing in court] can be 
issued only on the testimony of witnesses. After having made 
his plea, the defendant may proceed on his way. The plaintiff is 
responsible for seeing that the decree of the court reaches him 
(takkanah attributed to Gershom b. *Judah). 


Though herem here means a takkanah sanctioned by a herem, 
custom certainly preceded the enactment. Central institutions, 
such as those envisaged in talmudic law and those which were 
active in the old centers of Jewish settlement in Mediterranean 
countries, were never within the scope of communication of 
Western Europe. Herem bet din was a practical expression of 
the problems of communication and security which, in in- 
creasingly perilous times, faced small communities dispersed 
over relatively wide areas. On the social and leadership lev- 
els herem bet din is one of the earliest Jewish manifestations 
of the spirit of the commune-city with its insistence on hav- 
ing justice dispensed within the city walls. In the course of 
time, the authority of each locality and its bet din became so 
well established that *Samson b. Abraham of Sens (13 cen- 
tury) stated: 


The custom of the herem ha-gadol in our town operates in the 
following manner. If one of our townspeople summons another 
to court, he is compelled to litigate here. He cannot refuse and 
say: ‘Let us go to the college of scholars or to the Great Court? 
He is, however, entitled to have three days before presenting his 
case. Judges, though, must be chosen immediately; each party 
chooses one judge [and they elect the third judge]. If a visitor 
summons a townsman, or two visitors summon each other, they 
must appoint the judges and plead their cases forthwith. 


By this time the need for a specific takkanah or herem to au- 
thorize the local court was abandoned. In 1272 it was stated in 
France that any town that was known to have had a scholar re- 
siding in it at one time or another was accorded by this very fact 
the presumption of full competence for its local court, as if it 
had an express and documented takkanah of herem bet din. 
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[Isaac Levitats] 


HEREM HA-IKKUL (Heb. Dipya nn, “ban on confisca- 
tion”), a prohibition against a person retaining an article en- 
trusted to him as a bailee even though he has a subsequent 
claim against its owner. Because of the dangers of medieval 
travel, and the consequent lack of security and the fact that 
Jewish property consisted mainly of cash and movables, there 
was frequent need for a bailee. This custom, which became 
generally accepted law, was designed to protect the commerce 
which was developing as a result of the rise of towns. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Finkelstein, Middle Ages. 


[Isaac Levitats] 


HEREM HA-YISHUV (Heb. 1307 00, “ban on settlement”), 
the concept, takkanah, and institutions pertaining to the cor- 
porate right of regulating settlement in many communities 
which existed in certain countries in the Middle Ages and 
early modern times. Underlying and governing the herem 
ha-yishuv was the assumption that a community belonged to 
its members, who might or might not permit other Jews to 
settle in their locality. A newcomer had to acquire the right of 
settlement - termed hezkat ha-yishuv or hezkat ha-kehillah - 
from the community, its authorities and its members, wher- 
ever hezkat ha-yishuv came to be accepted. The most com- 
mon manner of acquisition of this right was by purchase or 
hire; other ways involved inheritance or undisputed residence 
over a certain period. The leadership alone or the entire com- 
munity could grant such a right anew, especially if a vacancy 
occurred in the fixed number of settlers. It was assumed that 
the original settlers in a community had created for them- 
selves a property right in the opportunities for profit-making 
offered by that settlement. They were enabled to do so by the 
local autonomous rights granted to them by king, overlord, 
or bishop. In Italy a person could claim permanent rights on 
the grounds of a temporary grant. The institution was found 
in northern France, Germany, Bohemia, England, and all of 
Eastern Europe. Its time of origin has not been definitely es- 
tablished, although it was known in the Rhine communities in 
the 11 century and an actual case is recorded in the 12" cen- 
tury. This was the period of the rise of the commune-cities in 
Western Europe, in which the inhabitants saw themselves as a 
closed unit governing entrance to the town and settlement in 
their midst. It was also the time of the origin of Jewish com- 
munity life and law in the Rhineland area. 

Most Jewish communities gradually became closed to 
newcomers. As early as the first half of the 12" century, the 
Paris community enacted a gezerat ha-yishuv (“ordinance 
about settlement”): “Lest someone will stay in the city, in ad- 
dition to the citizens who were there at this time and their 
children who will be born unto them, the male only, exclud- 
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ing the female” (S.D. Luzzatto (ed.), Bet ha-Ozar, (1847) 58a). 
Hezkat ha-yishuv was thus parallel to the communal practices 
prevalent among the non-Jews, who strictly regulated the right 
to reside and trade in their communities. Jews who pioneered 
as merchants and artisans in the cities and were responsible 
as a body to king, lord, or bishop considered themselves en- 
titled to regulate residence rights. The unfair competition of 
outsiders who were not responsible for toll or tax had to be 
eliminated. Since one of its main purposes was the protec- 
tion of trade, there were many who could settle freely even 
under herem ha-yishuv: non-practicing ordained rabbis, stu- 
dents, personal servants, rentiers who received a fixed income 
without trading, wholesalers, and refugees, but the last were 
permitted to stay only temporarily. Exempt also were non- 
residents who came to a local fair, although they were often 
restricted to selling to out-of-towners only and their activities 
had to be confined to the market place. 

This tendency to close the community to outsiders soon 
clashed with the opposing Jewish tradition of granting shelter 
and communal assistance to Jews without regard for locality. 
Great leaders and scholars tended to limit the use of herem 
ha-yishuv to exclusion of Jews on moral grounds only. The to- 
safist Jacob b. Meir *Tam (12'" century) stated that “our earlier 
authorities instituted the herem ha-yishuv only against violent 
men and informers, and those who refused to obey commu- 
nal enactments or to pay their share of communal taxes. But 
against others there is no herem? In 1266 the Canterbury com- 
munity accepted this view, writing to the royal authorities in 
a Latin text, “The community of Jews of Canterbury... have 
bound themselves by oath that no Jew of any other town than 
Canterbury shall dwell in the said town, to wit, no liar, im- 
proper person, or slanderer...” (Rigg-Jenkinson, Exchequer). 
R. *Eliezer b. Joel ha-Levi of Bonn (13"" century) insisted on 
the validity of the custom. *Meir b. Baruch of Rothenburg (13 
century) dealt a great deal with the problem in his responsa, 
since during his time the herem ha-yishuv became generally 
accepted. By the 14" century it was agreed by the general au- 
thorities that the Jews were the sole arbiters of the matter. In 
some cases the newcomer, after admission by the Jews, had 
to be introduced to the bishop and the town council. Jacob b. 
Judah *Weil in the 15** century ruled that a community might 
strictly enforce the rules against a nokhri (“alien”), a Jew tem- 
porarily staying in town. 

Records of the institution exist down to the 18" century. 
In Italy, where it seems to have appeared in the 13" century, 
moneylending rather than trade was the main prize sought in 
settling rights. In Poland and Lithuania (16'»-18" centuries) 
the herem ha-yishuv was so well entrenched that a particular 
community did not need to enter into the bond of excommu- 
nication against recalcitrants in order to enforce the rule: it 
became a recognized right of every kahal. The added rationale 
was advanced that an excessive increase of Jews would arouse 
ill-will among the gentiles. In 1623 the Lithuanian Council 
decreed that “no man from another country is entitled to es- 
tablish his residence in the Lithuanian provinces without the 
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knowledge and approval of the provincial chiefs... he shall be 
relentlessly persecuted and driven out of this land” The rule 
was temporarily relaxed after the *Chmielnicki massacres in 
1648. The Jews did not hesitate to enlist the aid of the civil au- 
thorities in enforcing these regulations. Jus Gazaga, the right 
not to let or sell a house, was combined with the prohibition 
to trade with an intruder. As settlements increased in size, 
newcomers were welcome, especially if they were wealthy, to 
help carry the burden of taxes and other obligations. Every 
means was employed to detain the wealthy. If they left, they 
were still held responsible for their share of the community’s 
fiscal burden. Simultaneously, the poverty-stricken were en- 
couraged and pressed to leave town. In fact, the alien poor 
were kept constantly on the move, thus compounding pau- 
perism. In Russia, which took over much of Lithuania and 
Polish territory, hezkat ha-yishuv probably lasted down to the 
20" century. The story was told of a Jew who, refused permis- 
sion to settle in Dubrovno asked indignantly, “But how will 
I make a living?” The reply was, “Well, does Dubrovno itself 
make a living?” 

The restrictions imposed by herem ha-yishuv created 
many problems in practice and in law. The right which pro- 
tected the tradesman and craftsman thereby discriminated 
against the consumer. Hence there was a body of opinion 
among Jewish jurists which held that an outside trader, pre- 
pared to sell his goods considerably cheaper than at the prices 
prevailing locally, was entitled to do so. Further, when the 
Jews of Rome refused to admit the Spanish refugees, it was 
adjudged by many a highly unethical act. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Agus, Urban Civilization in Pre-Crusade 
Europe, 2 (1965), index; Baron, Community, index; Baron, Social’, 
index s.v. Residence Permit; H.H. Ben-Sasson, Toledot Am Yisrael, 2 
(1969), 124-5; L. Rabinowitz, Herem ha-Yishuv (1945); I. Levitats, Jew- 
ish Community in Russia (1943); I. Katz, Masoret u-Mashber (1963). 


[Isaac Levitats] 


HEREM SETAM (roughly translated as “anonymous ban” 
or “imprecation”), a geonic innovation that gained wide ac- 
ceptance in later rabbinic literature, particularly in Spain and 
North Africa, although it was more sparsely used in Franco- 
Germany as well. It served primarily as an instrument of ju- 
dicial proof in situations where there was no obligation to im- 
pose an oath. Herem setam could be utilized to reveal assets in 
a variety of situations (lost, stolen, or hidden assets), to locate 
witnesses concealing their testimony or trying to withhold it, 
or to reveal informers - this last application seems to have pre- 
dated the use of herem setam in an evidentiary capacity. 
Historically speaking, herem setam was apparently ap- 
plied in two different ways at different times: Common to 
both was their style and their imposition where there was no 
legal obligation to administer an oath; they differed, however, 
as to context and purpose. In the early stage, herem setam was 
used during the course of judicial proceedings to expose false 
or deceptive arguments and to reach a final decision. In the 
later stage, it was also used to force the exposure of assets or 
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to locate witnesses, in which cases it did not necessarily close 
the proceedings. 

Herem setam, invoked as part of the judicial proceed- 
ings in a wide range of situations, was generally used in civil 
cases. These may be divided into five categories: (1) Situa- 
tions in which the plaintiff presented a claim that was posi- 
tive (taanat bari) but otherwise unsupported, for if the claim 
had some concrete basis (derara de-mamona) an oath would 
have been mandatory. Such cases are discussed in several re- 
sponsa of Rav Hai Gaon (see, e.g., Shaarei Zedek 59a, $30), 
although at an earlier stage he held that an oath should be 
administered even in the absence of concrete basis (see his 
Mishpetei Shevuot 7b-8a); (2) Where the plaintiff presented 
a doubtful claim — it was in such cases that the herem setam 
was most commonly applied (e.g., in the commercial field, in 
claims contested by husband and wife, etc.); (3) Where, for 
various reasons, the court would not impose an oath - for 
example, if one of the litigants had perjured himself on a pre- 
vious occasion, if one of the litigants refused to take the oath, 
if the litigant was a married woman (this restriction was not 
universally accepted), and in a few other cases. This category 
also included the imposition of herem setam when a clause in 
a contract exempted one of the litigants from the obligation 
to take an oath, his word alone being accepted; (4) A defen- 
dant contesting a claim could demand that herem setam be im- 
posed on the plaintiff to ensure that the claim was genuine. As 
a further development of this category, herem setam could be 
imposed upon the plaintiff to ensure that he was not forcing 
the defendant to take an unnecessary oath. Maimonides re- 
fers to this as “a minor enactment enacted by the last geonim” 
(Yad, Sheluhim ve-Shutfin 3.11); (5) Herem setam could also 
be imposed upon witnesses to force them to testify and warn 
them not to withhold their evidence - this case is somewhat 
related to the oath of testimony. 

The term herem setam also referred to an imprecation 
pronounced “upon whosoever...” without specifying a par- 
ticular name (this being the meaning of the Hebrew word se- 
tam); the imprecation itself was abbreviated and only the gist 
of the suspicion included. This generalized formula seems to 
have paved the way for the later medieval invocation of a ban 
to reinforce a special enactment, in order to deter “whosoever 
should act” in violation of the enactment. 

The institution of herem setam is attributed in post-ge- 
onic literature (R. Judah of Barcelona, R. Solomon b. Adret, R. 
Isaac b. Sheshet Perfet, R. Simeon b. Zemah Duran, and oth- 
ers) to a geonic enactment. Solomon b. Adret writes: “Who- 
soever is in doubt about a matter may invoke herem setam, 
according to the enactment of the geonim, of blessed mem- 
ory” (Resp. Rashba 11, $79; and elsewhere quite frequently). 
But while herem setam was undoubtedly a geonic innova- 
tion, as implied by a responsum of R. Sherira Gaon (Groner, 
Resp. Rav Sherira, p. 16), the statement that it was instituted 
by a special enactment (takkanah) is inconsistent with its 
historical development. The evidence emerging from geonic 
responsa is that the anonymous ban evolved gradually in the 
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geonic academies, as the geonim themselves note in some of 
their responsa. For example: “The courts were accustomed 
in cases of doubt to impose a herem without specification [of 
the deponent’s name]” (Teshuvot ha-Geonim, ed. Assaf, 1927, 
§16); “In general, wherever there is no concrete basis for the 
claim (derara de-mamona), the matter depends on custom” 
(Groner, Resp. Rav Sherira, p. 18). 

As stated, the innovation of herem setam was a gradual 
process. Early geonim substituted an imprecation (alah) for a 
mandatory oath. Subsequently, some early geonim (Rav Natro- 
nai and Rav Hilai) began to use the imprecation even where 
an oath was not required; however, the deponent’s name was 
still specified, as it normally was in an oath, and at this stage 
the borderline between imprecations invoked in cases where 
an oath was mandatory and those where it was not was still 
unclear. Only later, especially in the writings of R. Paltoi and 
R. Nahshon, do we find the imprecation applied even when 
an oath was not mandatory, but without specifying the de- 
ponent’s name. These geonim used the term shamta setam or 
shamuta setam (“anonymous ban”) for what was later known 
as herem setam. Another term sometimes used was pitka de- 
lutata (“letter of curse” 

R. Saadiah Gaon seems to have been the earliest authority 
to distinguish explicitly between an imprecation substituted 
for a mandatory oath and one applied even when an oath was 
not mandatory. He also noted the distinguishing features in 
the application of these two measures. Where the imprecation 
took the place of a mandatory oath, the name of the deponent 
would be included in the imprecation. This imprecation was 
referred to as herem or as herem ba-shem. However, where the 
imprecation was not substituting for a mandatory oath, the 
name of the deponent was not included, and in such cases the 
term used was herem setam, apparently coined by R. Saadiah 
himself in recognition of the fact that no name was speci- 
fied - hence setam, meaning roughly “anonymous.” Other dis- 
tinguishing features in the case of an imprecation replacing a 
mandatory oath were the necessary presence of the deponent, 
the requirement that he respond “Amen, and the holding of a 
Torah scroll during the ceremony. These features were com- 
mon when the imprecation was first introduced, but gradually 
disappeared with the expanding use of herem setam. 

The indications that R. Saadiah’s school should appar- 
ently be credited with the above distinction are the following: 
(1) Only in R. Saadiah’s time was a credibility clause inserted 
in deeds in order to exempt one of the parties from herem se- 
tam; presumably, had the herem setam been practiced before 
his time, the exemption clause would surely have appeared in 
various deeds. (2) R. Saadiah was the first gaon who, through 
interpretation of a talmudic passage dealing with a debtor 
who denies the claim against him (b. Shevuot 4ob), ruled 
that herem setam should be imposed even where derara de- 
mamona is absent (Shaarei Zedek 39b, $17). Such a ruling is 
unprecedented. 

The introduction of herem setam was not simply a matter 
of internal halakhic development. The general environment 
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was the prime catalyst that induced the geonim to endow it 
with a halakhic framework. The reality was shaped by three 
factors: (1) a first factor was the moral laxity of the times, as 
indicated by the ease with which people would take false oaths 
(see *Gezerta). (2) Related to this was the prevalence of oaths 
in Muslim society, characterized by the almost indiscriminate 
use of oaths in Muslim courts, with no procedural constraints 
or rigid rules to limit the applicability of oaths. Indeed, Mus- 
lim courts imposed oaths even during the intermediate stage 
of the judicial procedure, in order to establish the truth of a 
litigant’s arguments or to substantiate a factual argument. The 
geonim introduced the herem setam to help counter this laxity. 
(3) The geonic period witnessed a gradual economic transfor- 
mation, from a society engaged in agriculture or local com- 
merce to one whose international trade contacts extended 
over large areas. The new realities placed obstacles in the way 
of normal judicial procedures and induced the geonim to seek 
solutions for situations where real proof or evidence was lack- 
ing. herem setam was an effective instrument to that end. R. 
Joseph ibn Migash, in a famous responsum ($75), refers to 
the evolving use of herem setam in cases where the defendant 
could demand imposition of herem setam on the plaintiff be- 
fore taking the oath himself: “Since the imposition of the said 
herem is not legally required, it seems to us that it is a correc- 
tive measure and a question of social conduct, once we have 
understood that most people intend to make false accusations. 
We therefore see fit to invoke the said herem before the oath, 
in the hope that the plaintiff will withdraw a false claim... And 
we instituted this [practice] many years ago, when we were 
in one of the lands of Andalusia, for the reason that we were 
obliged to do so because of what we saw there of this practice, 
not in our own abode. And when we were staying with you in 
Fez we were reminded there that this [practice] is mentioned 
in aresponsum of R. Isaac [Alfasi], our great rabbi of blessed 
memory, or of one of the geonim of blessed memory, and we 
rejoiced at this. Now this is a corrective measure and a ques- 
tion of social conduct instituted by the court, not a legally re- 
quired measure.” 

After R. Saadiah’s time, the geonim limited the free use 
of herem setam, so that we find Rav Hai Gaon stating, in the 
name of his ancestors as well, that it should be used only in 
certain cases: “Know that neither we nor our ancestors are ac- 
customed to permit anyone who comes and says, “Write me 
a pitka de-lutata and give me permission to ban and to curse 
people without specifying names... But in the case of orphans 
who bring a plea... they will immediately receive a pitka de- 
lutata” (Teshuvot ha-Geonim, Hemdah Genuzah, §165). At the 
same time, they did not generally prevent its imposition by 
litigants if they so desired; it was this rather ambivalent atti- 
tude to herem setam that gave the measure its force. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: V. Aptowitzer, “Formularies of Decrees and 
Documents from a Gaonic Court; in: JQR, (n.s.) 4 (1913-14), 23-51; T. 
Groner, “A Fragment of Responsa from the Genizah, Some of Them 
by the Geonim R. Sherira and R. Hai,’ in: Asufot - Annual for Jew- 
ish Studies, 2 (1988), 71-82 (Heb.); G. Libson, “The Origin and De- 
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velopment of the Anonymous Ban (Herem Setam) During the Ge- 
onic Period,” in: Shenaton ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri, 22 (2001-03), 107-232 
(Heb.); B. Lifshitz, “Evolution of the Court-Oath with Imprecation,” 
in: Shenaton ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri, 11-12 (1984-86), 393-406 (Heb.); H. 
Tykocinski H., The Geonic Ordinances (Heb., 1959). 


[Gideon Libson (24 ed.)] 


HERESY, belief in ideas contrary to those advocated by re- 
ligious authorities. Because Judaism has no one official for- 
mulation of dogma against which heresy can be defined, it 
has no clear-cut definition of heresy. A heretic may be distin- 
guished from an apostate in that, although he holds beliefs 
which are contrary to currently accepted doctrines, he does 
not renounce his religion and often believes that he repre- 
sents the true tradition. Since the heretic is still a Jew, various 
halakhic questions concerning his relationship to the Jewish 
community arise, such as whether he may offer a sacrifice, be 
counted in a minyan, or have his testimony admitted as evi- 
dence in a Jewish court (Hul. 13a; Git. 45b; Av. Zar. 32b; Sh. 
Ar., HM 34:22). 

The Bible, although it does not have a specific term for 
heretic, regards as a heretic one who “whores after strange 
gods.” It sets forth procedures to suppress idolatry and pre- 
scribes stoning for anyone who introduces idolatry into the 
community (Deut. 13:7-12). 


Heresy in the Talmud and Rabbinic Literature 

In talmudic literature a number of terms are used to refer to 
heretics, *min, *apikoros, kofer, and mumar, each of which also 
has other meanings. Min is the most common term and the 
one that appeared originally in the 12" petition of the daily 
*Amidah. Some identify the talmudic minim with the Judeo- 
Christians, others with unspecified groups who denied rab- 
binic authority and/or the belief in the coming of the Messiah. 
There is an early tradition that there were 24 groups of minim 
as early as the destruction of the Second Temple (TJ, Sanh. 
10:29c). Among the errors of the minim, the Talmud lists de- 
nial of God’s unity; belief in an independent divinity of evil; 
the portrayal of God as a cruel jester (Sanh. 38b-39a); and 
the denial of Israel’s chosenness (Sanh. 99a), physical resur- 
rection, and the coming of the Messiah (Sanh. 91a). *Maimo- 
nides identified minut with atheism, with the denial of God’s 
unity and incorporeality, with the denial of creation ex nihilo, 
and with the belief in a power intermediary between God and 
man (Yad, Teshuvah 3:7). 

The term apikoros seems to be derived from the *Epicure- 
ans, whose skeptical naturalism denied divine providence, and 
hence, divine retribution. The sages in accordance with their 
method of interpretation derived apikoros from an Aramaic 
form of the root p-k-r-, “to be free of restraint” (Sanh. 38b). 
The suggestion is that one who denies divine providence and 
retribution will feel free not to obey the laws of the Torah. In 
the Talmud the term apikoros refers to the *Sadducees (Kid. 
66a); to those who denigrate rabbinic authority even in such 
seemingly insignificant ways as calling a sage by his first name; 
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and to those who shame neighbors before the sages (Sanh. 
99b). Maimonides defined the apikoros as one who denies the 
possibility of prophecy and divine revelation, that Moses was a 
prophet, or that there is divine providence (Yad, Teshuvah 3:8; 
cf. Guide of the Perplexed, 2:13 (end), and ibid., 3:17 (start), in 
which Maimonides identifies the apikoros with someone who 
agrees with the opinions of Epicurus). 

Kofer may be best translated as “freethinker.” In Sanhe- 
drin the kofer is identified as one who asks needling questions 
and points out contradictions between biblical texts (Sanh. 
39a-b). The term kofer ba-ikkar in rabbinic literature refers to 
one who denies a basic and essential ikkar (“dogma’; on the 
various formulations of dogmas in Judaism see S. Schechter, 
Studies in Judaism (1896), 147-81). Maimonides defines a kofer 
ba-Torah as someone who denies either the divine inspiration 
of the Torah or the authority of the Oral Law and the rabbis 
who teach it, or one who maintains that the legislation of the 
Torah has been superseded (Yad, Teshuvah, 3:8). 

Mumar, literally, “one who changes” or “converts’, refers 
to an apostate, ie., to one who converts, but in the talmudic 
tradition it sometimes means heretic, especially when it is 
used to refer to one who rejects only one commandment of 
the Torah (Hor. 11a). While the apikoros seems to be led to 
his heresy by intellectual uncertainty, the mumar seems to be 
brought to it by his appetites or emotional unbalance (see J.J. 
Petuchowski, in: HUCA, 30 (1959), 179-90). 

Talmudic treatment of the heretic is not uniform but re- 
flects many different situations and differing responses. While 
some texts tell of a scholar who shared a meal and conversed 
agreeably with a heretic, others hold that the food, wine, and 
bread of a heretic are not permissible, that a Torah scroll or 
tefillin written by a heretic must be destroyed, and that one 
need not endanger his life in order to save the life of a her- 
etic or take medicine prescribed by one (Hul. 13a-b; Av. Zar. 
26a—b; Tosef. Hul 2:20-21). 


Causes of Heresy 

Heresy derives from many sources: general restlessness (cf. 
Er. 69b), impatience with authority (cf. Av. Zar. 26b), the agi- 
tations of other heretics (cf. Eccl. R. 1:8, no. 3), and predispo- 
sition (cf. Hag. 16b). Intellectual vanity is frequently cited as 
a motivation to heresy (based on Num. 15:39, “that ye go not 
after your own heart”). 

Assuming that the intellect has only a limited compe- 
tence, rabbinic Judaism maintained that those who seek theo- 
logical truth without being guided by revelation often fall 
into error and heresy (Maim. Yad, Avodah Zarah, 2:3; cf. S.R. 
Hirsch, Horeb, Section 1, 4:18). Rationalist apologetes empha- 
sized the danger of unbound speculation as much as the more 
traditional sages. The ban issued by Solomon b. Abraham ibn 
*Adret and others in 1305 against the study of Greek philoso- 
phy by the untrained under the age of 50 and by students un- 
der the age of 25 referred to a passage from Maimonides’ Guide 
in support of its restrictions (Baer, Spain, 1 (1961), 281-305; 
Adret, Sheelot u-Teshuvot (1958), 417, 154). Simeon ben Zemah 
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*Duran’s insistence that thinkers who go beyond acceptable 
textual interpretations are in error but are not ipso facto her- 
etics represented a novel and remarkable attitude; but he ex- 
cluded specifically from this category anyone who misinter- 
prets fundamental principles (Sefer Magen Avot, 14b). 


Persecution of Heretics 

The persecution of heretics, when it occurred, was generally 
justified as a barrier to prevent those who mock the teachings 
of the Torah and its authoritative teachers from leading oth- 
ers into sin. A ban issued by the community of Venice in 1618 
contains typical language: 

“They consider all the words of the sages as being with- 
out meaning and void, and they call all those who believe in 
them ’fools who believe everything’... Therefore, when we 
heard the sound of war against the Lord and His Torah and 
we saw the flame glowing, we were afraid lest it go forth and 
set fire to some thorn — a man whose soul is empty and who 
knows nothing so that he be smitten; and as a consequence, 
God forbid, the land would be destroyed and laid waste - for 
this generation is spoiled and all the people listen to whoever 
favors leniency” (E. Rivkin, Leon da Modena and the Sakhal 
(1952), 14-15). 

Rabbinic leaders who opposed actions against heresy did 
not advocate the concept of intellectual freedom but argued 
pragmatically that divisiveness must be avoided and that re- 
strictions by which a community will not abide should not 
be imposed (see Nahmanides'’ letter to certain French rabbis 
concerning their ban on the Guide, Kovez Teshuvot ha-Ram- 
bam, pt. 3 (1859), 8a-10b). 

The concern with heresy reflected a concern with the in- 
ner stability of the Jewish community and its relationship to 
the outside world. Thus, the heretic presented not only a spiri- 
tual danger but also a political one. Rabbinic Judaism could 
not ignore the intellectual attitudes of the outside world, which 
held the power of life and death over Diaspora communities. 
The monks of Montpellier gladly burned the “heresies” of Mai- 
monides along with those of Catholic Aristotelians (1230; see 
*Maimonidean Controversy; and also D.J. Silver, Maimoni- 
dean Criticism and the Maimonidean Controversy 1180-1240 
(1965) 152ff.); the Dutch Reformed Church encouraged the 
Amsterdam Jewish community in its measures against Ba- 
ruch *Spinoza, whose non-personalist pantheism was also in- 
fluencing many Christians. 

The liturgical petition against minim in the Amidah of the 
liturgy was changed to include malshinim (“informers”), sug- 
gesting at least an intimate association in the Jewish mind be- 
tween defiance and defamation. Heresy gave birth to schism, 
and schism was not only unsettling but politically dangerous; 
many squabbles ended tragically as a result of the interven- 
tion of the sovereign power. Early and vigorous action against 
suspicious ideas was justified by many rabbinic leaders on 
the grounds that Israel must not be divided. Communities 
were encouraged to follow the example of the schools of Hil- 
lel and Shammai (see *Bet Hillel and Bet Shammai), whose 
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arguments remained academic and did not lead to division 
within the community. They were also reminded of the dire 
consequences of the split of the kingdom of David between 
Jeroboam and Rehoboam. 


HEREM. Jews never organized a central agency to define her- 
esy and establish procedures to judge and punish heresy. In 
the medieval period heresy was established by individual rab- 
bis, a kehillah (“community”), or a group of kehillot, and was 
combated by means of a *herem, a ban prohibiting social in- 
tercourse and marriage with a heretic and denying him burial 
rites. Those who taught doctrines considered heretical were 
threatened with this ban. Questionable books were some- 
times banned, but, generally, they were prohibited only to the 
masses. Although censorship of texts seems not to have been 
practiced, it should be noted that a certain degree of censor- 
ship was imposed by the custom of requiring approbations 
(*haskamot) for books. 

A ban was valid only within the boundaries of the pro- 
mulgating community or in the area under the promulgating 
sage’s jurisdiction. Therefore, after the ban was proclaimed by 
a sage or by a kehillah, details of the charge were circulated 
among well-known scholars with a request for corroboration. 
Scholars far from the scene of the struggle, being person- 
ally uninvolved, could point out the lack of substance in the 
listed charges and weigh the practical dangers of persecuting 
an action of heresy against the need to protect the integrity 
of the community (see Zevi Hirsch *Ashkenazi of Altona re- 
acting to the charges against David Nieto of London - 1703, 
Responsa 11/8). Often one community placed a ban while an- 
other refused to do so (see Rivkin, Leon da Modena and the 
Kol Sakhal, 8-9, on the opposite action of Venice and Salonika 
in the matter of Abraham Farrar). When a theoretically uni- 
versal ban was pronounced against a specific group, for exam- 
ple, the *Karaites, the absence of a universal authority made 
it possible for certain communities to overlook the ban, and 
for its members to live peaceably side by side. The decentral- 
ization of religious authority effectively enlarged the range of 
permissible theological ideas. 

The practice of excommunication probably goes back 
to the disciplines of the *Pharisees, the *Essenes, and the 
Dead Sea Covenanters (see *Dead Sea Scrolls), who excluded 
from their fellowship those who violated their rules. For these 
people, who were bound by oath to eat only special foods 
and to adhere to special rules of purity, such a ban was a ter- 
rible punishment. There is no indication of formal bans for 
heresy being pronounced against individuals until the Mid- 
dle Ages. 

Individuals, sects, and books were at various times de- 
clared heretical. The list includes *Samaritans, Judeo-Chris- 
tians, *Karaites, *Shabbateans, *Frankists, *Hasidim, and 
liberal branches of modern Judaism; books ranging from 
Maimonides’ Guide of the Perplexed to the *Zohar; and such 
men as Uriel Da *Costa, Baruch Spinoza, and *Shneur Zal- 
man of Lyady. 
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When Moses *Mendelssohn wrote his Jerusalem, he 
maintained that the community had no legitimate authority 
over anyone's opinions, an original argument, far-reaching 
in its consequences and breaking entirely new ground. In the 
196 and 20" centuries liberal thinkers have argued that all at- 
tempts at restricting ideas are self-defeating and that mistaken 
notions can be opposed only by gentle reason (see Rabbinische 
Gutachten ueber die Vertraeglichkeit der freien Forschung mit 
dem Rabbineramte, 1842-43). However, those who adhere to 
Orthodox Judaism can still find some meaning in the term 
heresy, though few modern religious authorities are likely to 
institute anti-heretical proceedings. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Guttmann, Philosophies, index; Baron, 
Social’, index vol. (1960), 61; D.J. Silver, Maimonidean Criticism and 
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Principles Reappraised (2004). 
[Daniel Jeremy Silver] 


HEREV LE-ET (Heb. nx 277), moshav in central Israel, in 
the Hefer Plain, affiliated with Ha-Ihud ha-Haklai, founded 
in 1947 by veterans of the British and Czechoslovak forces in 
World War 11. In the first years of Israel's statehood, new im- 
migrants from European and North African countries joined 
the settlement. Citrus groves, poultry, flowers, orchards were 
the moshav’s main farm branches. In 1969, its population 
numbered 239, rising to approximately 360 in the mid-1990s 
and 721 in 2002 after expansion. The moshav had both reli- 
gious and secular residents. Herev le-Et, meaning “Sword into 
Plowshare’” (Isa. 2:4), refers to the fact that demobilized sol- 
diers became farmers. 


[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


°HERFORD, ROBERT TRAVERS (1860-1950), English 
Unitarian theologian who devoted his life to research into the 
Judaism of the Second Temple and the Talmud, particularly 
the Pharisees. Travers Herford was a liberal scholar who was 
free of the theological prejudices of Christian scholars of Ju- 
daism and strove to present Pharisaic Judaism in an unpreju- 
diced light. In the Oral Law he discerned a continuation of 
the spirit of the prophets. What the prophets demanded in 
vehement speeches, by emphasizing general principles, the 
rabbis accomplished by logical reasoning and by specifying 
laws and right conduct. 

Herford rejected the notion that the halakhic sages 
placed the ceremonial act in the center of the Jewish religion: 
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he demonstrates that in talmudic Judaism the intention is 
primary, but that in the view of the halakhic sages its moral 
content must be manifested primarily in deeds. “The yoke of 
the Torah” referred to disparagingly in Christian literature is 
to the Jew only a source of joy; its purpose is the fulfillment 
of God’s will as it was revealed and embodied in each of the 
commandments, major or minor. Herford places special em- 
phasis on the great historical function fulfilled by the Scribes 
and the Pharisees who brought the Torah to the people and 
established the synagogue as a place of learning and prayer. 
It popularized Judaism, and its consequent democratization 
of religion saved Judaism from extinction after the destruc- 
tion of the Temple. Herford’s view of Jewish apocalyptic litera- 
ture also differs from that of Protestant scholars, who regard 
it as a continuation of prophecy. The Pharisees, according to 
Herford, did not produce apocalyptic literature but confined 
themselves to interpreting the Torah; the apocalyptic works 
were written by nonconformist groups who did, in fact, pre- 
serve the outer shell of prophetic Judaism, but did not preserve 
its core. That core was preserved by halakhah. 

The difference between Judaism and Christianity was 
seen by Herford to rest on the difference between faith in a 
divinely revealed law, and faith in a supernatural personality 
capable of legislating laws which are “outside the authority of 
the Torah.” Judaism is an independent entity and has no need 
of Christianity, while Christianity, according to Herford, needs 
Judaism’s pure faith, which rejects any compromise with pa- 
ganism. Without the heritage of Judaism, Christianity faces 
the “danger of assimilation to paganism.” Not only is Judaism 
not a stage which led to Christianity, but rather the contrary: 
only after Christianity’s completion of its activity will “the hid- 
den treasure of the Pharisees be largely accepted.” His most 
important works were Christianity in Talmud and Midrash 
(1903); Pharisaism, its Aim and its Method (1912); What the 
World Owes to the Pharisees (1919); The Pharisees (192.4); Tal- 
mud and Apocrypha: A Comparative Study of the Jewish Ethi- 
cal Teaching in the Early Centuries (1933); an edition of Pirkei 
Avot with English translation, introduction, and commentary 
(1962*); The Separation of Christianity from Judaism (1927); 
and Judaism in the New Testament Period (1928). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Klausner, in: Ha-Shiloah, 42 (1924), 414-24 
(= Yahadut ve-Enoshiyyut, 2 (1955), 284-68); idem, in: KS, 22 (1935/36), 


439-50. 
[Israel M. Goldman] 


HERLANDS, WILLIAM BERNARD (1905-1969), U.S. 
lawyer and judge. Herlands, who was born in New York City, 
practiced law in New York with George Z. *Medalie from 1928 
to 1931. After serving as assistant U.S. attorney for the South- 
ern District of New York (1931-34), he was appointed assistant 
corporation counsel by Mayor Fiorello La Guardia in 1934. A 
year later he became chief trial assistant to N.-y. County special 
prosecutor Thomas E. Dewey in the latter’s campaign against 
organized crime, handling cases in the restaurant industry and 
other areas. From 1938 to 1944 Herlands served as New York 
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City commissioner of investigation. He was particularly vigi- 
lant in exposing municipal corruption and investigating the 
German-American Bund. While in private law practice from 
1944 to 1954, Herlands served at various periods in special in- 
vestigative positions. After being appointed New York State's 
first commissioner of investigation in 1954, he was named by 
President Eisenhower to be Federal District Court judge for 
the Southern District of New York in 1955, a post he held un- 
til his death. Herlands, who was extremely active in Jewish af- 
fairs, was an honorary president of the Union of Orthodox 
Jewish Congregations of America, and a director of the Jew- 
ish Welfare Board. 


HERLINGEN, AARON WOLFF (Schreiber) OF GE- 
WITSCH (c. 1700-c. 1760), Austrian scribe, illuminator, one 
of the most gifted and prolific of the school of Jewish manu- 
script artists who flourished in Central Europe in the 18" cen- 
tury. His work developed over the years, and he was especially 
distinguished as a calligrapher. Born probably in Gewitsch, his 
family came to Moravia following the expulsion of the Jews 
from Vienna in 1669-70. Herlingen became active in the field 
of Hebrew manuscript production when he was a young man, 
and the earliest known manuscript he wrote and decorated, 
Seder Birkat ha- Mazon, is dated 1719-20. Herlingen produced 
his early manuscripts in Pressburg (today Bratislava), and later 
he settled in Vienna. His reputation increased quickly and ap- 
parently with the help of an assistant he hired, Herlingen car- 
ried out many commissions for the Viennese court Jews and 
other wealthy families, as well as some non-Jewish clients. 
Herlingen specialized in richly illustrated manuscripts of the 
Passover Haggadah and Grace after Meals (in color and gri- 
saille), though he also produced illuminated manuscripts of 
other texts, such as the Esther scroll, a Mohel book, Book of 
Psalms, five Megillot, and Perek Shirah. His illustrations are 
strongly influenced, like those of other Hebrew manuscript 
artists of the period, by printed illustrated books (especially 
the Amsterdam Haggadah of 1695 and 1712), but introduced 
new images and an attractive freshness of approach. In 1736 
or earlier he was appointed scribe to the Imperial Library in 
Vienna. This fact was proudly noted by him on the title pages 
of many manuscripts he produced, often also in Latin and 
other languages. His calligraphic work included non-Hebrew 
manuscripts as well, including the Book of Psalms in Latin. 
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Earliest Illustrated Manuscript of Aaron Herlingen of Gewitsch,” 
in: Dov Rappel Festschrift (in press); M. Schmelzer, “Decorated He- 
brew Manuscripts of the Eighteenth Century in the Library of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America,’ in: R. Dan (ed.), Occi- 
dent and Orient (1998), 331-51; U. Schubert, Jiidische Buchkunst, vol. 
2 (1992), 87-90. 
[Shalom Sabar (24 ed.)] 
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HERLITZ, GEORG (1885-1968), Zionist archivist and au- 
thor. Born in Oppeln (Opole), in Silesia, Herlitz worked from 
1911 to 1916 at the Gesamtarchiv der deutschen Juden (see *Ar- 
chives) under the guidance of Eugen Taeubler. In 1919 he was 
appointed the first director of the Central Zionist Archives and 
headed this institution first in Berlin and from 1933 to 1955 in 
Jerusalem. He published numerous articles on general Jew- 
ish topics and on Zionist questions in Juedische Rundschau, 
Haaretz, and Ha-Olam. Herlitz edited the Juedisches Lexikon 
(5 vols., Berlin, 1927-30; the first two with Bruno Kirschner 
as co-editor), for which he wrote a number of entries on the 
history of the German Jews and the history of Zionism. He 
also compiled a Zionist chronological handbook, Das Jahr des 
Zionismus (1949), and wrote an autobiography Mein Weg nach 
Jerusalem (1964). He served for many years as the secretary 
of the presidium of Zionist Congresses. His daughter ESTHER 
HERLITZ (1921— ) was a senior member of the Israel Foreign 
Service and was Israel ambassador to Denmark from 1966 to 
1971, and a member of Knesset in 1973-81. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tidhar, 2 (1947), 945-6. 


[Michael Heymann] 


HERMAN, DAVID (Nathan-David; 1876-1937), Yiddish 
theater producer. Born in Warsaw, Herman had a traditional 
education, studied dramaturgy in Warsaw, wrote initially in 
Polish and Hebrew, but turned to Yiddish when he joined 
the *Bund. He organized a dramatic group in Warsaw in 1903 
that produced plays by I.L. *Peretz, *Sholem Aleichem, and 
Sholem *Asch. In 1908 he organized another group in Vienna 
that staged plays by David *Pinski, Asch, and Peretz in Ger- 
man. On his return to Poland, where the Russian ban on Yid- 
dish theater had been lifted, Herman worked with the Peretz 
*Hirschbein troupe and organized with Peretz and A. *Muk- 
doni a Yiddish drama school in Warsaw. He was also director 
of the *Vilna Troupe, for which he staged the first production 
of *An-Ski’s “Der Dibuk” (1920), which proved an interna- 
tional success. In 1931 he immigrated to the US. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Zylbercweig, Leksikon fun Yidishn 
Teater, 1 (1931), 634-6. 
[Joseph Leftwich / Jerold C. Frakes (24 ed.)] 


HERMAN, JERRY (1933-_), U.S. theater composer/lyricist. 
Jerry (Gerald) Herman was born in New York City to musi- 
cally inclined parents and learned to play piano at an early age. 
At 17 he was introduced to Frank *Loesser, who encouraged 
him to continue composing. Herman went to the University 
of Miami and after graduation he moved into musical theater. 
His first effort, I Feel Wonderful, a revue consisting of mate- 
rial he had written in college, played Off Broadway. It was the 
only show his mother, a teacher, was able to see. She died of 
cancer at 44 and Herman spent the next year seriously de- 
pressed. In an attempt to break loose from his grief, Herman 
produced Nightcap, which got enthusiastic reviews in a tiny 
jazz club and played for two years. 
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HERMAN, JOSEF 


In 1960 Herman was approached by a producer to com- 
pose the score for a show about the founding of the State of 
Israel. It was called Milk and Honey and starred Molly *Picon, 
the star of Yiddish theater. It opened in 1961 and ran for 543 
performances on Broadway. Three years later the producer 
David *Merrick united Herman with Carol Channing for a 
project that was to become one of the theater’s blockbusters, 
Hello, Dolly! The original production ran for 2,844 perfor- 
mances, the longest-running musical for its time. The show 
swept the Tony Awards, winning ten, a record that was un- 
broken for 37 years. 

Herman went on to compose several more shows, in- 
cluding the smash Mame, starring Angela Lansbury; La Cage 
aux Folles; Mack & Mabel; and Dear World. Many of Herman’s 
show tunes became standards and are presented regularly on 
television, in film, and on stage and were recorded by many 
of the world’s most notable singers. The title tune from Hello, 
Dolly! is the single most popular song ever to have originated 
from a Broadway musical score. It was a No. 1 hit for Louis 
Armstrong in 1964 when it knocked the Beatles off the charts. 
Another Herman composition, “If He Walked into My Life,’ 
from Mame, became a pop standard. Other well-known Her- 
man show tunes include “Shalom,” “Before the Parade Passes 
By,’ “It Only Takes a Moment,” “We Need a Little Christmas,” 
“Mame, “I Am What I Am; and “The Best of Times.” 

Herman had three Broadway musicals run more than 
1,500 performances: Dolly, Mame, and La Cage. His songs were 
the subject of two popular musicals, Jerry’s Girls in 1985 and 
Showtune in 2003. His autobiography, Showtune: A Memoir, 


was published in 1996. 
[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


HERMAN, JOSEF (1911-2000), painter. Born in Warsaw, he 
was the son of a cobbler. He left Poland for Brussels in 1938 
and in 1940 escaped to Glasgow. From 1944 to 1953 he lived in 
the Welsh mining village of Ystradgynlais, and then settled in 
London. Herman brought from Poland a deep involvement in 
Jewish life and the Yiddish culture of East European Jewry. His 
earliest work was based on memories of Poland, deeply Jewish 
in sentiment and subject. But it was in Wales that he found his 
true style. He lived with the miners and in the Welshman’s in- 
tensely religious and warm family life, he found a living sub- 
stitute for the Jewish shtetl. In later years Herman painted in 
Israel, France, Spain, and Mexico, but his interest in men at 
work, and his heavy, profound, somber manner, relate directly 
to his Welsh experience. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Taylor, Josef Herman: Drawings (1956); 
Whitechapel Art Gallery, London, Josef Herman: Paintings and Draw- 
ings, 1940-56 (1956), introd.; E. Mullins, Josef Herman: Paintings and 


Drawings (1967). 
2 [Charles Samuel Spencer] 


HERMAN, OSKAR (1886-1974), Yugoslav painter. Born in 
Zagreb, until 1933 Herman lived in Munich. In 1941 he re- 
turned to Yugoslavia, was deported to the detention camp of 
Ferramonti in Italy, and in 1943 joined the Yugoslav partisan 
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movement. In 1945, he returned to Zagreb. His painting, rich 
in color, became introspective, reflecting a balance of con- 
flicting emotions. 


HERMANN, GEORG (pen name of Georg Borchardt; 1871- 
1943), German novelist, essayist, and art historian; brother of 
Ludwig *Borchardt. Born in Berlin, Hermann lived there un- 
til 1933, when he immigrated to Holland. After the Nazi in- 
vasion of the Netherlands, he was first deported to the West- 
erbork concentration camp and later to Auschwitz, where 
he died. Hermann’s life and literary work were rooted in the 
liberal bourgeoisie of Berlin, and his novels have sociologi- 
cal as well as artistic value. He had psychological insight and 
a gift for minute description of detail, and his poetic realism 
differed sharply from the naturalist school of writers’ empha- 
sis on daily life. Hermann published essays on the fine arts, 
sketches, and short stories; his most successful works were the 
novel Jettchen Gebert (1906) and its sequel, Henriette Jacoby 
(1908). This work portrays a cultivated Berlin Jewish family in 
the 1840s in the tradition of the family novels of Theodor Fon- 
tane and Thomas Mann. The modern Jewish intellectual, with 
his many inner complexities, appears in the novel Die Nacht 
des Dr. Herzfeld (1912) and its sequel, Schnee (1921). In 1928 
Hermann returned to history in Traenen um Modesta Zam- 
boni, the scene of which is Potsdam in the reign of Frederick 
the Great. Hermann considered himself a Jew without being 
religious. Critical toward both German and Jewish national- 
ist attitudes, he believed German Jews to be an integral part 
of the German people without having to neglect the intrinsic 
value of their particular tradition and experience. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Weiss-Sussex, Georg Hermann - 
Deutsch-juedischer Schriftsteller und Journalist 1871-1943 (2004); idem, 
Georg Hermann’ Berlin Novels (2001); K. Schoor, Der Schriftsteller 


Georg Hermann (1999); C.G. van Liere, Georg Hermann - Materialien 
zur Kenntnis seines Lebens und Werkes (1974). 


[Rudolf Kayser / Bjoern Siegel (274 ed.)] 


HERMANN, LEO (1888-1951), Zionist journalist and a 
founder of the *Keren Hayesod. Born in Landskron, Bohe- 
mia, Hermann studied law in Prague where he joined the 
students’ society *Bar Kochba (1906), became one of its lead- 
ing members, and its chairman in 1908-09. He exercised a 
great influence on Bohemian Zionism between 1909 and 1913, 
mainly through his editorship of the Zionist weekly *Selbst- 
wehr (1910-13). He brought Martin *Buber to Prague, where 
under Bar Kochba’s auspices, he delivered his famous “Three 
Speeches on Judaism,’ which laid down a philosophy adopted 
by Bar Kochba as its own. In 1913 Hermann became secretary 
of the World Zionist Executive in Berlin and, for a time during 
World War 1, edited Die Juedische Rundschau. He remained 
secretary of the Executive until 1920, when he joined Berthold 
*Feiwel in organizing the newly created Keren Hayesod. When 
the fund’s headquarters were transferred to Jerusalem in 1926, 
Hermann moved there and became its general secretary. He 
wrote Nathan Birnbaum, sein Werk und seine Wandlung (1914) 
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and edited and published a collection of ideological essays 
on Jewish and Zionist topics, Treue (1916), and a pamphlet 
on the language controversy in Erez Israel, Im Kampf um die 
hebraeische Sprache (1914) on behalf of the Zionist Executive. 
He was also among the initiators and founders of the monthly 
Der Jude, which was edited by Martin *Buber. During his last 
years, he devoted himself to films about Israel, among which 
was Le-Hayyim Hadashim (“To a New Life”). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: EF. Weltsch (ed.), Prag vi-Yrushalayim. Sefer 
le-Zekher Leo Hermann (n.d., 125-200); Z. Shazar, Or Ishim, 1 (19637), 


126-8. 
[Oskar K. Rabinowicz] 


HERMANUS QUONDAM JUDAEUS (Herman of Scheda; 
c. 1107-1170 or 1198), apostate abbot of Scheda (Westphalia). 
Born in Cologne, and originally named Judah b. David, he 
traveled to Mainz on business, and there loaned money to 
Ekbert, bishop of Muenster, without receiving a pledge. His 
parents therefore sent him back with his tutor Baruch to col- 
lect the pledge. He spent 20 weeks at Ekbert’s court visiting 
monasteries, attending Ekbert’s sermons, and taking part in 
religious disputations. When he returned home, Baruch ac- 
cused him of undue sympathy toward Christianity. After a 
few weeks he decided to embrace Christianity. He went to 
Worms, preaching Christianity to the community there, and 
kidnapped his seven-year-old step-brother. Around 1128 he 
was baptized and five years later became a priest in the Pre- 
monstratensian Order. His autobiography, Hermani Opuscu- 
lum de conversione sua (1687), describes Jewish life in Ger- 
many in the 12" century. However some scholars consider 
that Herman Quondam Judaeus may not have been identical 
with Herman of Scheda. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Aronius, Regesten (1902), index; idem, in: 
ZGJD, 2 (1888), 217-31; G. Niemeyer, Hermanus Quondam Judaeus 
opusculum de conversione sua (1963), bibl. 62-66; New Catholic En- 
cyclopedia, 6 (1967), s.v. Herman of Scheda; A. Epstein, in: MGwy, 


45 (1901), 66. 
[Meir Lamed] 


HERMANUV MESTEC (Czech Hetémaniv Méstec, Ger. 
Hermann Mestetz), town in Bohemia, Czech Republic. Jews 
settled in Hermanuv Mestec at the end of the 15** century and 
10 families are mentioned in a document of 1570. Statutes of 
the hevra kaddisha exist from 1643 and an enlargement of the 
cemetery is recorded in 1667. In 1686 the local lord invited 
Jews to settle in houses formerly belonging to Christians who 
had died of the plague. At the end of the 19» century several 
Jewish firms made the town a center of shoe manufacturing. 
Noteworthy rabbis included Moses Simhah Bumsla (d. 1724) 
and Moses *Bloch (1855-63). Sixty-three Jewish families lived 
in Hermanuv Mestec in 1724; by 1826 there were 492 Jews 
in the town, 721 in 1859, and 434 (9.3% of the total population) 
in 1880. In 1893 the community numbered 1,085, including 
the Jews in 40 surrounding villages. The community declined 
to 87 in 1921 and 54 (1.3%) in 1930. In 1942 the Jews were 
deported to Auschwitz via Theresienstadt and the syna- 
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gogue appurtenances sent to the Central Jewish Museum in 
Prague. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Folkmann, in: H. Gold (ed.) Die Juden und 
Judengemeinden Boehmens in Vergangenheit und Gegenwart (1934), 
170-3; Selbstwehr, no. 52 (Dec. 27, 1912), 7-8. 


[Jan Herman] 


HERMENEUTICS, the science of biblical interpretation. The 
rabbis saw the Pentateuch as a unified, divinely communicated 
text, consistent in all its parts. It was consequently possible to 
uncover deeper meanings and to provide for a fuller applica- 
tion of its laws by adopting certain principles of interpretation 
(middot; “measures,” “norms”). There are three formulations 
of such principles: the seven rules of *Hillel (Sifra, introd. 1:7; 
ARN’ 37, 55; Tosef., Sanh. 7: end); the 13 rules of R. *Ishmael 
(Sifra, introd. 5); the 32 rules of R. *Eliezer b. Yose ha-Gelili 
(chiefly aggadic and generally considered to be post-talmu- 
dic). The indications are that the rules are earlier than Hillel 
(who lived in the first century B.c.E.). It is debatable whether 
(as suggested by the 12"'-century Karaite author Judah *Ha- 
dassi) any Greek influence can be detected, though termino- 
logically some of the rules have Greek parallels. R. Ishmael’s 
rules are basically an amplification of Hillel's, so that the best 
method of studying rabbinic hermeneutics is to consider each 
of R. Ishmael’s rules in detail. 


The Thirteen Rules of R. Ishmael 

(1) Kal va-homer (more accurately kol va-homer): an argument 
from the minor premise (kal) to the major (homer). The Mi- 
drash (Gen. R. 92:7) traces its use to the Bible (cf. Gen. 44:8; 
Ex. 6:12; Num. 12:14 - not explicit but see BK 25a; Deut. 31:27; 
I Sam. 23:3; Jer. 12:5; Ezek. 15:5; Prov. 11:31; Esth. 9:12). The 
following two examples may be given: (a) It is stated in Deuter- 
onomy 21:23 that the corpse of a criminal executed by the court 
must not be left on the gallows overnight, which R. Meir takes 
to mean that God is distressed by the criminal’s death. Hence, 
R. Meir argues: “If God is troubled at the shedding of the 
blood of the ungodly, how much more [kal va-homer] at the 
blood of the righteous!” (Sanh. 6:5). (b) “If priests, who are not 
disqualified for service in the Temple by age, are disquali- 
fied by bodily blemishes (Lev. 21:16-21) then levites, who are 
disqualified by age (Num. 8:24-25), should certainly be 
disqualified by bodily blemishes” (Hul. 24a). Example (a), 
where the “minor” and “major” are readily apparent, might be 
termed a simple kal va-homer. Example (b) might be termed 
a complex kal va-homer. Here an extraneous element (dis- 
qualification by age) has to be adduced to indicate which 
is the “minor” and which the “major.” Symbolically the two 
types can be represented as s1MPLE: If A has x, then B cer- 
tainly has x. compLex: If A, which lacks y, has x, then B, 
which has y, certainly has x. Schwarz (see bibliography) er- 
roneously identifies the Aristotelean syllogism with the kal 
va-homer. First, the element of “how much more” is lacking 
in the syllogism. Second, the syllogism inference concerns 
genus and species: 
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All men are mortal. 
Socrates is a man. 
Therefore Socrates is mortal. 


Since Socrates belongs in the class “man” he must share the 
characteristics of that class. However, in the kal va-homer it 
is not suggested that the “major” belongs in the class of the 
“minor” but that what is true of the “minor” must be true of 
the “major” (Kunst, in Bulletin of the School of Oriental and Af- 
rican Studies, 10 (1942), 976-91). Not all of the thirteen princi- 
ples are based on logic as is the kal va-homer. Some are purely 
literary tools, while the gezerah shavah is only valid if received 
through the transmission of a rabbinic tradition. 

The principle of dayyo (“it is sufficient”), that the conclu- 
sion should advance only as far as the premise and not beyond 
it, is a qualification of the kal va-homer (Bx 2:5). It must not 
be argued that if A has x, then B has x + y. The kal va-homer 
suffices only to prove that B has x, and it is to go beyond the 
evidence to conclude that it also has y. R. Tarfon rejects the 
dayyo principle in certain instances (BK 25a). 

(2) Gezerah shavah: comparison of similar expressions. 
It is probable that etymologically the word gezerah means 
“law” — as in Daniel 4:4, 14 - so that gezerah shavah would 
mean a comparison of two similar laws (Bezah 1:6; see how- 
ever S. Lieberman, Hellenism in Jewish Palestine, 193ff.); if the 
same word occurs in two Pentateuchal passages, then the law 
applying in the one should be applied to the other. Bergman 
argues (Sinai 71, 1972) that a gezerah shavah is the application 
of the laws in one instance to a second instance to achieve a 
unified legal principle, irrespective of the differences between 
the cases, more often than not by finding a word that appears 
in both instances. For example, the word be-moado (“in its 
appointed time”) is used both in regard to the Paschal lamb 
(Num. 9:2) and to the tamid, the daily offering (Num. 28:2), 
which is offered on the Sabbath as well. Thus it can be inferred 
that the term be-moado includes the Sabbath and hence the 
Paschal lamb may be offered even on the Sabbath, although 
work normally forbidden on the Sabbath is entailed (Pes. 66a). 
The gezerah shavah, as may be seen from the above example, 
was originally a purely logical principle. It is reasonable to 
suppose that a law clearly stated in one passage can shed light 
on a similar law in a different passage. In the schools, however, 
the gezerah shavah threatened to become a formal principle 
whereby a mere similarity in words was sufficient warrant 
for positing similar laws in the respective passages. To pre- 
vent the abuse of this method, rules were laid down to qualify 
its use. A man cannot advance a gezerah shavah indepen- 
dently, but must receive it by tradition from his teachers (Pes. 
66a); both passages must be from the Pentateuch (Bx 2b); 
the words of the gezerah shavah must not only be similar but 
also superfluous (mufneh, “free”) in the context in which they 
appear, so that it can be argued that they were placed there 
for the express purpose of the gezerah shavah (Shab. 64a). 
It would appear that the school of R. Akiva disagrees with 
that of R. Ishmael and does not require mufneh (TJ, Yoma 
8:3, 45a). 
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Similar to the gezerah shavah but not identical with it 
are the rules of hekkesh (“comparison”) and semukhim (“jux- 
taposition”). Hekkesh refers to the presence of two laws in the 
same verse, from which it may be inferred that whatever is 
true of one is true of the other. For example, “Thou shalt eat 
no leavened bread with it; seven days shalt thou eat unleav- 
ened bread therewith” (Deut. 16:3). Although women are ex- 
empt from carrying out positive precepts associated with given 
time, they are nevertheless obliged to eat unleavened bread on 
Passover since the verse, by combining the two laws compared 
the duty to eat unleavened bread with the prohibition against 
eating leaven, which, being a negative precept, is binding on 
women (Pes. 43b). Semukhim refers to the juxtaposition of two 
laws in two adjacent verses. For example, “Thou shalt not suf- 
fer a sorceress to live; Whosoever lieth with a beast shall be 
put to death” (Ex. 22:17, 18). Just as one who lies with a beast 
is put to death by stoning, so, too, a sorceress is put to death 
by stoning (Ber. 21b). R. Judah, however, rejects the univer- 
sal application of the semukhim rule: “Just because the two 
statements are juxtaposed, are we to take this one out to be 
stoned?” (ibid). The semukhim rule, according to R. Judah, is 
to be applied only in Deuteronomy (ibid). 

(3) Binyan av mi-katuv ehad and binyan av mi-shenei 
khetuvim: an inference from a single verse, and an inference 
from two verses. (A construction — binyan - in which the 
premise acts as a “father” - av - to the conclusions drawn 
from it.) Examples: (a) “He shall pour out the blood thereof 
and cover it with dust” (Lev. 17:13) - just as the pouring out of 
the blood (the act of slaughter) is performed with the hand, 
so must the covering be done with the hand, not with the 
foot (hekkesh). R. Joseph derives from this that no precept 
may be treated disrespectfully. He observes: “The father of all 
of them is blood,” ie., from the law that the precept of cover- 
ing the blood must be carried out in a respectful manner it 
is learnt that all precepts must be so carried out (Shab. 22a). 
(b) According to the rabbinic interpretation of Deuteronomy 
23:25f., a farm laborer, when working in the field, may eat of 
his employer's grapes and standing corn. May he likewise eat 
of other things growing in the field? This cannot be derived 
from the case of the vineyard, for the owner of a vineyard is 
obliged to leave the gleanings to the poor (Lev. 19:10), and it 
may be that since the owner has this obligation, he also has the 
other. Nor can it be derived from the case of standing corn, 
for the owner of standing corn is obliged to give hallah, the 
priest’s portion of the dough (Num. 15:17-21). Taking the two 
cases together, however, others can be derived from them. For 
the decisive factor in the case of the vineyard cannot be the 
gleanings, since the law of gleanings does not apply to stand- 
ing corn. Nor can the decisive factor in the case of standing 
corn be hallah since hallah does not apply to a vineyard. The 
factor common to both vines and standing corn is that they 
are plants, from which it may be inferred that the law applies 
to all plants (Bm 87b). The peculiarities of each case cannot be 
decisive since they are different from each other; the common 
factor is decisive. Symbolically they can be represented as: 
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AX. wcthiostacsnrghinties a 
BXZi skh cckevtdeudeatees es a 
Ciao diane Remar a 


(According to some commentators a simple analogy of type 
(a) is not to be reckoned among R. Ishmael’s principles, both 
of which are of type (b), the difference being that in binyan 
av mi-katuv ehad both the cases from which the induction is 
made are in the same verse whereas in binyan av mi-shenei 
khetuvim they are in separate verses — Sefer Keritut 1:3.) 

(4) Kelal u-ferat; general and particular. If a law is stated 
in general terms and followed by particular instances, only 
those instances are covered by the law. Example: “Ye shall 
bring an offering of the cattle, even of the herd and the flock” 
(Lev. 1:2). Even though the term “cattle” normally embraces 
the “beast” (i.e., non-domesticated cattle), the latter is ex- 
cluded by the particular limitation, “the herd and the flock” 
(Sifra, introd. 7). 

(5) Perat u-khelal: particular and general. If the particu- 
lar instances are stated first and are followed by the general 
category, instances other than the particular ones mentioned 
are included. Example: “If a man deliver unto his neighbor 
an ass, or an ox, or a sheep, or any beast” (Ex. 22:9) — beasts 
other than those specifically mentioned are included (Sifra, 
introd. 8). 

(6) Kelal u-ferat u-khelal i attah dan ella ke-ein ha-perat: 
general, particular, general - you may derive only things simi- 
lar to those specified. Example: “Thou shalt bestow the money 
for whatsoever thy soul desireth [kelal] for oxen, or for sheep, 
or for wine, or for strong drink [perat] or for whatsoever thy 
soul asketh of thee [kelal]” (Deut. 14:26). Other things than 
those specified may be purchased, but only if they are food or 
drink like those specified (Sifra, introd. 8). 

(7) Kelal she-hu zarikh li-ferat u-ferat she-hu zarikh li-khe- 
lal: the general requires the particular and the particular the 
general. Specification is provided by taking the general and the 
particular together, each “requiring” the other. An example is, 
“Sanctify unto Me all the first-born” (i.e., males - Deut. 15:19), 
“whatsoever openeth the womb” (Ex. 13:2). A first-born male 
would have been understood as included in the term “all the 
first-born” even if a female had previously been born to that 
mother. Hence, the particular limiting expression “whatsoever 
openeth the womb” is stated. But this term would not have 
excluded one born after a previous Caesarian birth, hence the 
general term “all the first-born” (Bek. 19a). 

(8) Davar she-hayah bi-khelal ve-yaza min ha-kelal le- 
lammed lo le-lammed al azmo yaza ella le-lammed al ha-kelal 
kullo yaza: if a particular instance of a general rule is singled 
out for special treatment, whatever is postulated of this in- 
stance is to be applied to all the instances embraced by the 
general rule. For example, “A man, also, or a woman that di- 
vineth that by a ghost or a familiar spirit, shall surely be put 
to death; they shall stone them with stones” (Lev. 20:27). Divi- 
nation by a ghost or familiar spirit is included in the general 
rule against witchcraft (Deut. 18:10f.). Since the penalty of 
stoning is applied to these instances, it may be inferred that 
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the same penalty applies to all the other instances embraced 
by the general rule (Sanh. 67b). 

(9) Davar she-hayah bi-khelal ve-yaza liton toan ehad 
she-hu khe-inyano yaza lehakel ve-lo lehahmir: when particu- 
lar instances of a general rule are treated specifically, in de- 
tails similar to those included in the general rule, then only 
the relaxations of the general rule and not its restrictions are 
to be applied in those instances. For example, the laws of the 
boil (Lev. 13:18-21) and the burn (Lev. 13:24-28) are treated 
specifically even though these are particular instances of the 
general rule regarding plague-spots (Lev. 13:1-17). The general 
restrictions regarding the law of the second week (Lev. 13:5) 
and the quick raw flesh (Lev. 13:10) are, therefore, not be ap- 
plied to them (Sifra 1:2). 

(10) Davar she-hayah bi-khelal ve-yaza liton toan aher 
she-lo khe-inyano yaza lehakel-lehahmir: when particular in- 
stances of a general rule are treated specifically in details dis- 
similar from those included in the general rule, then both re- 
laxations and restrictions are to be applied in those instances. 
For example, the details of the laws of plague in the hair or 
beard (Lev. 13:29-37) are dissimilar from those in the general 
rule of plague spots. Hence, both the relaxation regarding the 
white hair mentioned in the general rule (ibid., 13:4) and the 
restriction of the yellow hair mentioned in the particular in- 
stance (ibid. 13:30) are to be applied (Sifra 1:3). 

(11) Davar she-hayah bi-khelal ve-yaza lidon ba-davar he- 
hadash i attah yakhol lehahaziro li-khelalo ad she-yahazirennu 
ha-katuv li-khelalo be-ferush: when a particular instance of 
a general rule is singled out for completely fresh treatment, 
the details of the general rule must not be applied to this in- 
stance unless Scripture does so specifically. For example, the 
guilt offering of the leper requires the placing of the blood on 
the ear, thumb, and toe (Lev. 14:14). Consequently, the laws of 
the general guilt offering, such as the sprinkling of the blood 
on the altar (Lev. 7:2) would not have applied, were it not for 
Scripture’s stating: “For as the sin offering is the priest's, so is 
the guilt offering” (Lev. 14:13), ie., that this is like other guilt 
offerings (Yev. 7a—-b). 

(12) Davar ha-lamed me-inyano ve-davar ha-lamed mi- 
sofo: the meaning of a passage may be deduced: (a) from its 
context (mi-inyano), (b) from a later reference in the same 
passage (mi-sofo). As an example of (a), “Thou shalt not steal” 
in the Decalogue (Ex. 20:13) must refer to the capital offense 
of kidnapping, since the two other offenses mentioned in the 
same verse, “Thou shalt not murder” and “Thou shalt not com- 
mit adultery,’ are both capital offenses (Mekh., Ba-Hodesh, 8, 
5). In example of (b), “I put the plague of leprosy in a house of 
the land of your possession” (Lev. 14:34), refers only to a house 
built with stones, timber, and mortar, since these materials are 
mentioned later in verse 45 (Sifra, introd. 1:6). 

(13) Shenei khetuvim ha-makhhishim zeh et zeh ad she- 
yavo ha-katuv ha-shelishi ve-yakhria beineihem: two verses 
contradict one another until a third verse reconciles them. 
For example, one verse states that God came down to the top 
of the mountain (Ex. 19:20), another that His voice was heard 
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from heaven (Deut. 4:36). A third verse (Ex. 20:19) provides 
the reconciliation. He brought the heavens down to the mount 
and spoke (Sifra 1:7). 


Other Rules 

Among other rules found in the literature are ribbui (“inclu- 
sion’) and mi'ut (“exclusion”). When found together these 
terms denote a variation of the kelal u-ferat rules (BK 86b; 
Shev. 26a). The term ribbui is also used to denote that the He- 
brew particles af, gam, et indicate an inclusion or amplifica- 
tion, and the term mi’ut to denote that the particles akh, rak, 
min indicate an exclusion or limitation. This method of inter- 
pretation, used particularly in the school of R. Akiva, proceeds 
from the premise that every word of Scripture has significance. 
For instance, the particle et begins the verse “Thou shalt fear 
the Lord thy God” (Deut. 10:20). This implies that the applica- 
tion of the verse is extended to include reverence for scholars 
(Pes. 22b). According to Akiva’s school the use of the infinitive 
absolute (which repeats the verb) implies an amplification. An 
example is “That soul shall utterly be cut off” (Num. 15:31) - 
“hikkaret tikkaret. R. Akiva remarks, “Hikkaret in this world, 
tikkaret in the world to come,’ but R. Ishmael demurs, “The 
Torah speaks in human language,’ i-e., the duplication of the 
verb is according to regular Hebrew usage and therefore car- 
ries no additional implication (Sif. Num. 112). The word kol 
(“all”) is treated as a ribbui. For example, the duty of recalling 
the Exodus “all [kol] the days of thy life” (Deut. 16:3) devolves 
upon one at night as well as by day (Ber. 1:5). 

Dots (nekuddot) found over certain letters are inter- 
preted as calling attention to some special feature, e.g., over 
va-yishakehu, (“and he kissed him”; Gen. 33:4), to teach, ac- 
cording to one opinion, that Esau was completely sincere 
(Gen. R. 78:9). *Gematria refers to the numerical equivalent 
of a word, e.g., the name Eliezer, Abraham’s servant, has the 
same numerical value as the number of soldiers (318) Abra- 
ham takes out to battle (Gen. 14:14). The Midrash therefore 
states that Abraham sent only Eliezer into the battle (Gen. R. 
43:2). In *notarikon (“shorthand”) the letters of a word rep- 
resent the initial letters of other words. Some examples are: 
nimrezet (“grievous”; Kings 2:8) alludes to noef (“adulterer”), 
moavi (“Moabite”), rozeah (“murderer”), zorer (“enemy”), 
toevah (“abomination’; Shab. 105a). Al tikrei (“do not read... 
but”) is a change of reading to convey a different meaning, 
e.g., banayikh (“thy sons”; Isa. 54:13) is read as bonayikh (“thy 
builders”; Ber. 64a). Where the vocalization differs from the 
consonantal form of the text, there is a debate as to which is 
to be followed in order to determine the law (Sanh. 4a). Two 
general rules found frequently are ein mukdam u-meuhar 
ba-Torah (“the Torah does not proceed in chronological se- 
quence”; Pes. 6b) and ein mikra yoze mi-ydei feshuto, “a Scrip- 
tural verse never loses its plain meaning,’ i.e., regardless of any 
additional interpretation (Shab. 63a; Yev. 24a). 


R. Ishmael and R. Akiva 
It is stated (Shev. 26a) that R. Ishmael followed his teacher, 
R. *Nehunya b. ha-Kanah, in expounding Scripture accord- 
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ing to the rules of kelal u-ferat and that R. Akiva followed 
his teacher, *Nahum of Gimzo, in expounding by the rules 
of ribbui and mi'ut. The latter method is more inclusive and 
less confined by the plain meaning of the text. From this and 
some of the other examples given above it will be seen that 
the school of R. Ishmael was more restrictive in its use of 
hermeneutical principles than that of R. Akiva. Two further 
points of departure must be noted. According to R. Ishmael 
a matter itself derived from Scripture by means of one of the 
hermeneutical principles cannot serve as a premise for the 
derivation of an additional conclusion through the operation 
of these principles, whereas according to R. Akiva one may 
“learn from a matter itself derived from Scripture” (lamed min 
ha-lamed; Zev. 57a). According to R. Ishmael the principles of 
kal va-homer and binyan av cannot be implemented toward 
the imposition of a penalty (ein oneshim min ha-din), a view 
to which R. Akiva takes exception (TJ, Yev. 11:1, 1d; J.N. Ep- 
stein, Prolegomena (1957) 525-6). Despite the appearance of 
two distinct approaches to the use of the hermeneutical rules, 
a closer reading of the talmudic sources reveals that R. Ishmael 
did employ R. Akiva’s rules of ribbui and mi‘ut. At the same 
time, R. Ishmael is not quoted in talmudic sources as having 
used each and every one of the thirteen principles. Thus, the 
Sifra might be attributing the thirteen principles to R. Ishmael 
and his school rather than actually quoting him. 

The use of the these hermeneutic principles spread be- 
cause of the increase in Torah study coupled with the in- 
crease in disagreements both among the rabbis and between 
them and the other Second Temple Jewish sects. The use of 
the principles also gave greater authority to the link between 
the Pentateuchal text and the law, especially when the law is 
not stated outright in the text. Over time, as the Mishnah be- 
came an authoritative halakhic text, the application of these 
rules slowly petered out. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.G. Enelow (ed.), Mishnat R. Eliezer (1933), 
introd.; H. Strack, Introduction to Talmud and Midrash (1945), 289 
n. 2-3; Daube, in: HUCA, 22 (1949), 239-64; S. Lieberman, Hellenism 
in Jewish Palestine (1950), 47-82; A. Schwarz, Hermeneutischer Syl- 
logismus in der talmudischen Litteratur (1901); Samson b. Isaac of 
Chinon, Sefer Keritut, ed. by Sofer (1965); I. Horowitz, Shenei Luhot 
ha-Berit (1649), ch. 2 beginning; M. Ostrowski, Ha-Middot she-ha- 
Torah Nidreshet ba-Hen (1924); Z.H. Chajes, Student’s Guide through 
the Talmud, ed. by J. Schachter (19607); L. Jacobs, Studies in Talmudic 
Logic and Methodology (1961); A.J. Heschel, Torah min ha-Shamayim 
be-Aspaklaryah shel ha-Dorot, 2 vols. (1962-65); Zeitlin, in: JQR, 54 
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[Louis Jacobs / David Derovan (24 ed.)] 


HERMER, MANEFRED (1915— ), South African architect. 
Born in Volksrust, Transvaal, he practiced in Johannesburg 
from 1939. Later he became a leading authority in South Af- 
rica on the planning and construction of theaters. His ma- 
jor work in that field was the Civic Theater in Johannesburg, 
forming the nucleus of the complex of buildings for the city’s 
projected Civic Center. Hermer designed other theaters and 
also country and social clubs, industrial buildings, and several 
private hospitals and clinics including the Ashkelon hospital 
in Israel. His most prominent building is probably the Ponte 
City Apartments, a 54-story block in Johannesburg, built in 
1976, which was once the most luxurious in the city. His firm 
is now known as Manfred Hermer, Grosskopff and Lombart. 
He later made his home in Canada. 


HERMETIC WRITINGS, a collection of religious and phil- 
osophical treatises, also known as Hermetica, which was tra- 
ditionally attributed to Hermes Trismegistos (Hermes the 
thrice-great). The Hermetica contain cosmological, ethical, 
and eschatological discourses, based on the assumption that 
only selected spirits may achieve bliss and salvation of the soul 
through gnosis (esoteric knowledge). In addition to this gnos- 
tic basis, Platonic and eastern religious elements may be dis- 
cerned. The Hermetica, which are of late origin (4'b-11'" cen- 
tury C.E.), were produced on Egyptian soil by men of Greek 
speech and culture, although part was written in Latin. Some 
Jewish influence may be traced in the Hermetica. Some of the 
accounts of the ascent of the soul through the celestial spheres, 
given in the hermetic writings, have affinities with similar no- 
tions in the literature of the *Merkabah mystics. The writers 
of Book 1 (the Poimandres) and Book 3 knew the Mosaic ac- 
count of the creation; they were also acquainted with Stoic 
cosmology, and tried to harmonize the one with the other, to 
“reconcile” Genesis to science: “When the period was com- 
pleted ... all living creatures, having until then been bisexual, 
were parted asunder ... and so there came to be males and fe- 
males. And God spoke in holy speech: ‘Increase and multiply 
abundantly, all ye that have been created and made” (1:18). 
“And each god (element) by his separate power, put forth 
that which he was bidden to put forth. And there came forth 
four-footed beasts and creeping things and fishes and winged 
birds, and grass and every flowering herb, all having seed in 
them according to their diverse natures ... [and God ordained 
the] births of men, and bade mankind increase and multiply 
abundantly ...” (3:3). Jewish elements in the doctrines of the 
Poimandres include teachings which originated in Jewish Hel- 
lenistic circles closely connected with the school of Philo, such 
as ideas about the Logos and the Anthropos. Anthropos in the 
Hermetica is more than the Adam of Genesis, the ancestor of 
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the human race; he is a transcendental being, the personifi- 
cation of humanity, a notion evolved out of a combination of 
data from Genesis with the Platonic concept of the idea of 
Man. The rabbis, too, endowed Adam with superhuman quali- 
ties: His body filled the world from end to end and he shone 
with a heavenly radiance (Hag. 12a; BB 58a). 


Hermes Trismegistos 
Hermetic literature, as can be judged from its many trans- 
lations, exercised some influence even in antiquity, the Sla- 
vonic Book of *Enoch possibly reflecting such influence. It 
left its mark in the Christian world, on the literature of Syr- 
ians and Arabs and, in some measure, on early Jewish writ- 
ings. Hermes Trismegistos was identified in Hellenized Egypt 
with the Egyptian deity, “thrice-great” Thoth. To him were at- 
tributed not only the Hermetica proper, but also various writ- 
ings on astrology, magic, and alchemy. Much hermetic litera- 
ture existed in Arabic translation in the Middle Ages and it 
is through this literature that it reached, and sometimes in- 
fluenced, Jewish thinkers. *Judah Halevi includes Hermes 
with Asclepius, Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, among those 
supposed - by medieval neoplatonic philosophy - to be able 
to achieve the soul’s ascent and its unity with the Active In- 
tellect (Kuzari, 1:1). The treatise “Teachings on the Soul,” by 
Pseudo-*Bahya, appears to be influenced by the Hermetica. 
In his famous letter to Samuel ibn Tibbon, *Maimonides in- 
cludes the books of Hermes under the rubric of ancient (i.e., 
pre-Aristotelian) philosophy, the study of which is a waste of 
time (see A. Marx, in JQR, 25 (1934/35), 380). In the Guide of 
the Perplexed (3:29), Maimonides mentions a work ascribed 
to Hermes among the compositions which spread the knowl- 
edge of idolatry throughout the world. Aside from stray refer- 
ences in books translated from Arabic and despite the huge 
literature extant in Arabic, there seems to be only one book 
translated into Hebrew which is ascribed to Hermes. Profiat 
*Duran, in Heshev ha-Efod (quoted by Judah Muscato in his 
commentary to the Kuzari), identifies Hermes with Enoch, 
and regards him as the originator of the calendar. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Uebersetzungen, index; 
Krauss, in: Ha-Goren, 7 (1907), 29-34; J. Kroll, Die Lehren des Hermes 
Trismegistos (1914); D. Cassel (ed.), Das Buch Kusari des Jehuda ha- 
Levi (1920), 26n.; W. Scott (ed.), Hermetica, 4 vols. (1924-36); J. Heine- 
mann, Die Lehre von der Zweckbestimmung des Menschen... (1926), 
25ff., 39 ff; M. Plessner, in: £1”, s.v. Hirmis; AJ. Festugiére, La révé- 
lation d’ Hermes Trismégiste, 4 vols. (1949-54). 


[Solomon Rappaport and Lawrence V. Berman] 


°HERMIPPUS OF SMYRNA (third century B.c.£.), peri- 
patetic biographer. He is quoted by Josephus (Apion, 1:163-5) 
as recording in his work on *Pythagoras that the soul of one 
of the latter’s disciples imparted to him certain precepts, no- 
tably, to avoid passing a spot where an ass had collapsed, to 
abstain from thirst-producing water, and to avoid calumny, 
in the practice of which Pythagoras “was imitating and ap- 
propriating the doctrines of the Jews and Thracians.’ *Ori- 
gen cites another work of Hermippus in which he states cat- 
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egorically that Pythagoras derived his philosophy from the 
Jews (so also Antonius Diogenes and Aristobulus). Attempts 
to connect Greek philosophers with the Orient are common, 
however (cf., e.g., Megasthenes), and based apparently on ro- 
mantic speculation. 


HERMLIN, STEPHAN (Rudolph Leder; 1915-1997), Ger- 
man author. Born in Chemnitz, Germany, the son of East 
European Jewish immigrants, Hermlin joined a Communist 
youth organization in 1931. He fled Germany for Palestine in 
1936. Disillusioned with Zionism, he left Tel Aviv for France 
in 1937. After the German invasion he was interned briefly 
but avoided deportation. In 1943 he escaped to Switzerland. 
After the war he worked in the American sector of Germany, 
before leaving for the Soviet sector in 1947. In exile Hermlin 
had established a reputation as a poet, and during the 1950s 
he wrote paeans to Stalin in a Socialist Realist mode. He 
gradually ceased writing poetry, but remained active as a 
translator, editor, essayist, and author of literary prose. Ex- 
amples from the latter genre include “Die Zeit der Einsam- 
keit,” which deals with the humiliations of a Jewish woman in 
Vichy France, “Die Zeit der Gemeinsamkeit,’ one of the first 
attempts in literature to depict the uprising in the Warsaw 
ghetto, and his semi-autobiographical Abendlicht. Hermlin 
also wrote essays about his postwar visits to the ruins of the 
Warsaw ghetto, and a poem dealing with Auschwitz: “Die As- 
che von Birkenau.” 

In part due to his persecution by the Nazis, Hermlin en- 
joyed a reputation in East Germany as an important cultural 
and moral authority. In 1996 the journalist Karl Corino deter- 
mined numerous elements of Hermlin’s biography to be exag- 
gerations or outright fictions. In questionnaires, interviews, 
and his literary work, Hermlin, for example, had implied that 
his mother, an Ostjuedin, was a gentile Englishwoman and that 
his father, who immigrated to England in 1939, died in a Ger- 
man concentration camp. Hermlin had embellished his own 
anti-fascist activities, asserting incorrectly that he had been 
imprisoned in a German concentration camp and that he had 
fought against Franco in Spain. Hermlin died in Berlin. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Ertl, Stephan Hermlin und die Tradition 
(1977); S. Schlenstedt, St. H., homme de lettres. Gespréch zwischen Sil- 
via Schlenstedt und St. H. im Sommer 1983 (1985); idem, St. H. Leben 
und Werk (1985); T.C. Fox, Stated Memory. East Germany and the Ho- 
locaust (1999); H.D. Zimmermann, Der Wahnsinn des Jahrhunderts. 
Die Verantwortung der Schriftsteller in der Politik (1992); H. Deter- 
ing, ““Die Stimme im Dornbusch’ Jiidische Motive und Traditionen 
in den Exilgedichten Stephan Hermlins,’ in: I. Shedletzky and H.O. 
Horch (ed.), Deutsch-jiidische Exil- und Emigrationsliteratur im 20. 
Jahrhundert (1993) 253-69; E. Thiele, Literatur nach Stalins Tod. Sow- 
jetliteratur und ppR-Literatur (1995); K. Corino, Aufen Marmor, in- 
nen Gips. Die Legenden des St. H. (1996); W. Ertl, “Zum Fall Stephan 
Hermlin,’ in: Glossen, 6 (1996); M. Jager, “Nachbesserungen. Zum 
Streit um Stephan Hermlins Biographie,” in: Deutschland Archiv, 6 
(1996) 845; A. Solbach, “Antifaschismus und Schuld. Zur Diskussion 
um Stephan Hermlin,” in: Weimarer Beitrdge, 45 (1999); G. Ohlerich, 
St. H.s Verhdltnis zur Arbeiterklasse zwischen Biirgertum und Sozialis- 
mus (2000); K. Hartewig, Zurtickgekehrt. Die Geschichte der jiidischen 
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[Michael Brenner (2"4 ed.)] 


°HERMOGENES (date unknown), author of a history of Ph- 
rygia in which he tells of the Phrygian Noah, Nannacos. Jo- 
sephus mentions him (Apion, 1:216) among those historians 
who wrote of the Jews and testified to their antiquity. 


HERMON, MOUNT (Heb. 717277 133; in Ps. 89:13 and Song 
4:13, called just Hermon), the highest mountain in Israel, range 
in Lebanon, Syria, and (after the Six-Day War) Israel on the 
N.W. border of Transjordan. Mt. Hermon dominates its sur- 
roundings and its impressive peak is visible from a distance of 
more than 60 mi. (100 km.). It is called Jebel al-Sheikh (“the 
chieftain mountain”) by the Arabs. In the south Mt. Hermon 
borders on the edge of the basalt table-land of the Golan; in 
the west on the valley of the Senir River (Ar. Hasbani River 
and its continuation Wadi al-Taym); in the north on the Bei- 
rut-Damascus highway, which passes through the upper val- 
ley of the Parpar River (now called Barada River); and in the 
east on the Damascus tableland. Mt. Hermon may be consid- 
ered to be an upfaulted block whose anticlinal axis, running 
northeast-southwest, constitutes the southern continuation 
of the Anti-Lebanon range. The slopes of the massif turning 
southeast and east are much steeper than those in the west. 
The Mt. Hermon block extends over a length of about 28 mi. 
(45 km.) and is widest in the south — about 15 mi. (25 km.). 
Tectonics, together with erosional processes, have created sec- 
ondary depressions, most of which parallel the direction of the 
axis. Its highest peak, reaching 9,230 ft. (2,814 m.) above sea 
level, is called Qasr ‘Antar, “the fortress of ‘Antar,’ the Black 
hero of Arab legend. The top stratum of the Hermon mas- 
sif is mostly Jurassic limestone, while younger strata (Lower 
Cretaceous, Cenomanian) have preserved themselves only 
in the mountain’s circumference. Mt. Hermon does not ap- 
pear to have ever undergone glaciation, so that alpine char- 
acteristics (e.g., needle peaks, cirques, arétes, etc.) are absent. 
Karstic erosion, on the other hand, has been strongly active in 
the mountain's limestone, resulting in rough terrain features 
(crags, boulders, sinkholes, etc.) and in an almost complete 
absence of soil from much of the area. The latter fact also ex- 
plains the scantiness of the vegetation cover, in spite of the 
abundant precipitation (dew, rain, and snow), which attains 
a maximum of 60 in. (1,500 mm.) per year on the mountain’s 
highest reaches. These waters are quickly absorbed in the po- 
rous rocks and reappear in strong karstic and tectonic springs 
at the foot of the mountain. Its peak is covered with snow for 
about two-thirds of the year, and its waters feed the head- 
streams of the Jordan and springs descending eastward into 
the Damascus basin. 


History 

In the Bible Mt. Hermon is considered the northern bound- 
ary of Transjordan, ie., of the territory of the Amorite kings 
conquered by Israel (Deut. 3:8; Josh. 12:1), as well as the ex- 
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treme limit of the territory of the half-tribe of Manasseh east 
of the Jordan (Josh. 13:11). The name Hermon is derived from 
the root hrm (“sacred”), and like most high mountains it was 
thought to be the residence of a god, whose name, Baal-Her- 
mon, also served as the name of the mountain itself (Judg. 
3:3; 1 Chron. 5:23). According to Deuteronomy 3:9, Mt. Her- 
mon was called Sirion by the Sidonians (Phoenicians) and 
Senir by the Amorites. These names, which apparently desig- 
nate the entire Anti-Lebanon range and not just the Hermon 
peak, appear in the Egyptian Execration Texts of the 19" cen- 
tury B.c.E., and in Ugaritic literature, in a treaty between the 
Hittites and Amorites (c. 1350 B.C.E.), in which the two sides 
swear, inter alia, by the gods of Mt. Shariyanu. When the As- 
syrian king Shalmaneser 111 attacked Damascus in 841 B.C.E., 
the Assyrian army had first to overcome Hazael’s forces at Mt. 
Sa-ni-ru. As late as the 10" century c.z., Arab geographers 
mention the name Snir. In the Psalms, Mt. Hermon is con- 
trasted with Mt. Lebanon (29:6); the land of the Hermons is 
mentioned with the land of Jordan (42:7); and Mt. Hermon is 
also juxtaposed with Mt. Tabor (89:13), which led to the Hill 
of Moreh being called the “Little Hermon.’ The Bible praises 
the dew of Hermon (Ps. 133:3), its lions (Song 4:8), and its cy- 
presses (Ezek. 27:5). In classical times Jerome mentions that a 
temple stood on the mountain (Onom. 21:13-14). A Greek in- 
scription found near the peak states that only those who “had 
taken the oath” were allowed to continue on from there. Snow 
from Mt. Hermon was sent to Tyre. The Targums called it Tur 
Talga (“Mountain of Snow”; Targ. Onk., Deut. 3:9 and Song 
4:8), a name still used by the Arabs, Jebel al-Thalj. 

In recent times, most parts of Mt. Hermon have been 
uninhabited. Only at its foot and on its lowest slopes villages 
nestle on protected sites, many of them inhabited by minority 
groups (Druze, Alaouites, etc.) that sought refuge there hun- 
dreds of years ago. The larger part of Mt. Hermon, its north- 
western and western section, including the highest point of 
the massif, is in Lebanese territory. The northeastern part 
belongs to Syria. In the Six-Day War (1967), Israel forces oc- 
cupied the formerly Syrian southeast corner (including the 
high “Hermon Shoulder”), where Syrian troops had built 
an elaborate network of fortifications and from where they 
had frequently shelled the Huleh Valley settlements. They had 
also begun to dig a canal there, with the intention of divert- 
ing the Jordan sources from Israel. Among the villages that 
came under Israel jurisdiction on June 10, 1967, are the Druze 
center Majdal *Shams and the Alaouite (Nusairi) village of 
Ghajar. After 1967 roads were built on Mt. Hermon, two of 
which meet near the highest point in Israel hands (7,320 ft., 
or 2,200 m., above sea level), and a recreation and winter- 
sports center was constructed on the Hermon. In all, Israel 
controlled nearly 30 sq. miles (7o sq. km.) of the mountain. 
From 1969 Arab guerrillas installed themselves on Lebanese 
territory on the western slopes of Mt. Hermon, from which 
they repeatedly shelled Israel population centers; the Israel 
Defense Forces reacted with air attacks and land assaults on 
these hideouts. 
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[Michael Avi- Yonah and Efraim Orni] 


HEROD (late first century B.c.E.), son of *Herod the Great 
and Mariamne, daughter of *Simeon B. Boethus. Implicated 
in the conspiracy of his half brother *Antipater, against his 
father (5 B.c.E.), Herod was cut off from his father’s will and 
forfeited his hereditary rights (he stood next to Antipater in 
the line of succession). Herod the Great divorced Mariamne 
for concealing the plot and removed her father from the of- 
fice of high priest. Herod thereafter lived in Caesarea as a pri- 
vate citizen. His wife Herodias, the daughter of *Aristobulus, 
son of Mariamne the Hasmonean, left him and married his 
brother Herod *Antipas. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Ant., 17:78; Jos., Wars, 1:557—600; Klaus- 
ner, Bayit Sheni, 4 (1963), 154, 163; A. Schalit, Hordos ha-Melekh 
(1964°), 311, 314-6; Schuerer, Hist, 151, 156, 169; A.H.M. Jones, The 
Herods of Judaea (1938), index. 

[Edna Elazary] 


HEROD I (73?-4 B.c.£.), king of Judea from 37 B.c.E. un- 
til his death. Herod was the second son of the Idumean *An- 
tipater and *Cypros. Nothing is known of his youth, but it 
is clear that he began the struggle for power early in life. In 
47 B.C.E. he was appointed by Antipater governor of Galilee, 
ruthlessly crushing the revolt against Antipater’s rule led by 
Hezekiah, and having the rebels put to death without trial. 
The imposition of the death penalty, solely on his own secular 
authority, led to Herod’s arraignment before the *Sanhedrin 
in Jerusalem; had he been found guilty he would have faced 
the death penalty. Herod, however, intimidated the judges by 
appearing before the Sanhedrin with a heavily armed guard. 
But a member of the Sanhedrin, probably *Shammai, ad- 
monished his colleagues, rebuking them for their cowardice, 
and warned them that any deviation from their legal duties 
would eventually bring about their own deaths at the hands 
of the culprit. At this the members of the Sanhedrin resolved 
to pass sentence. However, *Hyrcanus 11 interrupted the ses- 
sion and allowed Herod to slip out of the city. Herod escaped 
to Roman Syria where the Roman governor appointed him 
governor of Coele Syria at Samaria. By virtue of this appoint- 
ment Herod was able to return to Jerusalem and threaten his 
enemies, and his father was barely able to prevent him from 
entering the city and punishing his judges, including Hyr- 
canus himself. A record of the clash between Herod and the 
Sanhedrin seems to have been preserved in the talmudic story 
(Sanh. 19a) where, however, the incident is ascribed to Alex- 
ander *Yannai. After the assassination of Julius Caesar in 44 
Herod joined Cassius, who temporarily established his rule 
in the East. Heavy taxes were imposed upon the inhabitants 
of Judea and Herod exacted them with great zeal, in order to 
curry favor with the foreign ruler. In 43 Antipater was killed 
by the Jew Malichus, seemingly with the connivance of Hyr- 
canus. Herod and his brother, Phasael, appealed to Cassius 
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who had Malichus murdered. That same year Antigonus 11, 
son of Aristobulus 11, invaded Galilee but was driven out by 
Herod. Hyrcanus, afraid of the vengeance of his nephew, now 
accepted Herod as a savior. At that time Herod became be- 
trothed to *Mariamne. By this betrothal Herod was able to at- 
tach himself to the Hasmonean dynasty, but at the expense of 
bringing trouble to both parties. 


Power Through Rome 

In 41 Marc Antony arrived in the East. Despite the complaints 
which Herod’s opponents laid before Antony, Herod suc- 
ceeded in bribing the Roman ruler, who appointed him and 
his brother Phasael tetrarchs of Judea, apparently under the 
supervision of Hyrcanus. Herod’s opponents, who had already 
attempted to express their views before Antony, sent another 
large delegation which the Romans dispersed with much 
bloodshed. The leaders of the previous delegation, who had 
been imprisoned by order of Antony, were put to death. 

In the year 40, the Parthians invaded Syria. With their 
assistance Mattathias Antigonus was able to seize the throne 
of Judea; he captured Jerusalem and besieged Herod, Phasael, 
and Hyrcanus in the palace of the Hasmoneans in the city. 
Phasael and Hyrcanus were persuaded to leave their strong- 
hold to negotiate with the Parthian commander, who was in 
Galilee at the time; Phasael was put in chains by the Parthians 
and committed suicide (or was killed), while Hyrcanus was 
taken captive. Herod succeeded in escaping from Jerusalem 
together with his family. He left the fugitives in *Masada in 
the care of his brother Joseph, and himself went to Alexandria 
and from there to Rome to ask Antony for the throne. Since 
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Herod had already proved his loyalty to Rome, the senate, on 
the advice of Antony and Octavian, proclaimed him king of 
Judea, and he was promised the assistance of Rome in his at- 
tempt to gain the throne. Herod now mobilized an army of 
mercenaries and attempted to conquer Galilee. This he failed 
to do, apparently because of the vehement opposition of the 
inhabitants. He thereupon turned to the coast and to Idu- 
mea and then relieved Masada, which had been besieged by 
Antigonus. The war dragged on for about two years without 
Herod’s being able to defeat Antigonus. When Herod realized 
that he would not be able to conquer Jerusalem with his own 
forces, he requested the help of Antony. The Parthian war hav- 
ing ended, Antony was able to send a large army under the 
command of Sossius. In the spring of 37 B.c.£. the combined 
armies laid siege to Jerusalem, which held out for five months 
but fell at the end of the summer. Only with great difficulty 
was Herod able to prevent the Romans from completely de- 
stroying it. Antigonus was captured and later put to death by 
Antony, prompted, no doubt, by Herod. 

When he came to power, Herod took absolute control of 
the government by putting to death 45 members of the Sanhe- 
drin who supported the Hasmoneans. This destroyed the po- 
litical power of the Sanhedrin, which seems to have been left 
with only the authority of a religious court, lacking any real in- 
fluence in practical legislation. He also made the appointment 
to the high priesthood dependent on his favor and during his 
reign dismissed and appointed high priests arbitrarily. Herod 
was king only by the grace of Rome, which regarded him as a 
convenient instrument for carrying out its policy in the East. 
He established his rule on the basis of Roman patronage, and 
with great diplomatic skill and personal charm succeeded 
in winning the favor of the constantly changing Roman rul- 
ers. Herod was loyal to Antony during the period that he was 
all-powerful in the East. Herod leased the district of Jericho, 
which was of great economic importance, from Cleopatra, 
who had received it together with some maritime cities from 
Antony. When war broke out between Octavian and Antony, 
Herod, at the request of Cleopatra, was sent to subdue Mali- 
chus, king of the Nabateans. After a heavy defeat at the begin- 
ning of the war, Herod defeated the Nabateans near Philadel- 
phia and finally subdued them in 31 B.c.z. 

However, with the defeat of Antony at Actium it seemed 
as if Herod was doomed. But, unperturbed, he immediately 
abandoned his old friend and endeavored to join the side of 
the victor. Because of Herod’s past friendship with Antony, 
Octavian ordered him to come to Rhodes to defend him- 
self, but realizing to the full the benefit that Herod could 
bring Rome in the east he was not only gracious to him but 
even returned to him those regions which Antony had given 
to Cleopatra. Later Herod welcomed Octavian at Ptolemais 
(Acre) with great pomp, provided his army with abundant 
provisions, and then went to Egypt to congratulate him on 
the deaths of Antony and Cleopatra. At that meeting Octa- 
vian ceded to him the maritime towns and certain towns in 
Transjordan. During the period of Octavian’s rule in Rome 
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(as *Augustus), Herod attained the pinnacle of his power. In 
23, Augustus decided that the area of his rule be extended by 
the addition of territories in northern Transjordan (Tracho- 
nitis, Bashan, Auranitis). In 22/21 Herod went to Mitylene to 
visit Agrippa, Augustus’ son-in-law, who was acting as vice- 
roy in the East, and there established extremely cordial rela- 
tions with him. In 20, Augustus himself came to Syria and 
met Herod; in consequence of this meeting, districts in the 
Huleh Valley (Paneas and Ulatha) were transferred to Herod’s 
kingdom. In 19 Herod set sail in the Black Sea at the head of a 
fleet in order to aid Agrippa in his campaign against the king- 
dom of Bosphorus. 

From this time on Herod was able to unite under his 
crown the whole of the region previously ruled by the Hasmo- 
nean kings (except for some of the cities of *Decapolis), as well 
as areas beyond those borders in the northeast. His subjects 
included Jews, Greeks, and many hellenized Syrians. He was 
regarded as one of the most powerful monarchs in the sphere 
of Roman patronage in the east, and foreign authors flattered 
him with the title “the Great.” His official status was that of “a 
king who was an ally and friend of the Roman people” (rex 
socius et amicus populi Romani). This was a personal rather 
than a hereditary office; he had the right to suggest heirs but 
confirmation lay with the emperor. Similarly, he possessed no 
authority to conduct an independent foreign policy and there 
is no reason to suppose that in his time Judea was exempted 
from paying tribute to Rome. In internal affairs, however, 
Rome gave Herod unlimited authority. In this sphere he was 
given four prerogatives: administrative, judicial, financial, and 
the authority to maintain his own army; within this frame- 
work he did as he pleased, being subject not even to Jewish 
law. His council, convened in the manner of hellenist kings, 
had no more than an advisory function. Insofar as Herod did 
not inherit his governmental institutions from the Hasmonean 
kings he set up an administration which was highly hellenis- 
tic in character. Most of its officials were without doubt hel- 
lenizers or even foreigners. In his court too he was attended 
predominantly by hellenizers, conspicuous among them be- 
ing Nicholas of Damascus, his chief counselor, who wrote his 
biography and instructed him in Greek wisdom. His favor- 
ites were graded (“the king’s familiars,” “the king’s friends”) 
in the hellenistic manner. His army, too, seems to have been 
hellenistic in character. Jews constituted only a small portion 
of it, his main force of professional soldiers being composed 
of foreign mercenaries from Thrace and Gaul. 


The Dynastic Murders 

Despite this, there is no doubt that Herod remained an east- 
ern monarch both in his mode of life and in his attitudes. He 
destroyed, in the full eastern hellenistic tradition, all members 
of the Hasmonean house, whose existence seemed to him to 
endanger his position. When he began his reign, after defeat- 
ing Antigonus and putting him to death, he ignored the right 
to the high priesthood of the legal heir *Aristobulus, brother 
of his wife Mariamne, in favor of *Hanamel the Egyptian. 
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This led Alexandra, mother of Mariamne and Aristobulus, to 
complain to Cleopatra, and Herod was compelled to dismiss 
Hananel and appoint Aristobulus. However, he kept the young 
Hasmonean under close surveillance and, on becoming aware 
of his growing popularity with the people, issued a secret or- 
der for him to be put to death. The young Aristobulus was 
drowned by Herod’s courtiers in 36 while in a swimming pool 
in Jericho. Alexander complained to Antony about the mur- 
der and Herod was summoned to defend himself; but once 
again he was able to save himself by bribing the Roman ruler. 
Before his departure for Rhodes to present himself before Oc- 
tavian in 30, Herod had the aged Hyrcanus put to death, so 
that, should he himself die by order of Octavian, the ex-mon- 
arch should not rule in his place. However, these murders cre- 
ated bitter and tragic enmity between Herod and Mariamne. 
There was in addition a pent-up hatred between the proud 
Mariamne and Herod's mother Cypros and his sister Salome. 
In order to keep them apart, before setting out on his jour- 
ney to Octavian, Herod sent Mariamne and Alexandra to the 
fortress of Alexandrion and instructed his officers there to do 
away with Mariamne should he not return. He seems to have 
done the same before his journey to Antony in 35. Mariamne 
learned of this and her enmity toward Herod grew. The ten- 
sion continued after Herod’s return from Rhodes. In the end 
Mariamne was accused by Cypros and Salome of attempting 
to poison her husband. The king set up a family court accusing 
Mariamne of adultery and of planning to murder him. She was 
found guilty and put to death in 29. After her death the king 
was filled with remorse and suffered from such severe melan- 
choly that he became dangerously ill. Having heard a rumor 
that he was dying, Alexandra attempted to seize the citadel of 
Jerusalem but failed, and she too was put to death. 

There now remained (apart from her two daughters) only 
Mariamne’s two sons, Alexander and Aristobulus; these were 
designated to inherit Herod’s power and were sent to Rome 
to be educated. Following the death of Mariamne, Herod con- 
tracted many other marriages. But even before his marriage to 
Mariamne he had married Doris of Jerusalem, who was pos- 
sibly an Idumean, and who had given birth to his first-born 
son, Antipater. Of his 10 wives, the names of eight are known. 
These included Mariamne, daughter of Boethus, a priest from 
Alexandria, Malthace the Samaritan, and Cleopatra of Jeru- 
salem. He had 15 sons and daughters by these wives. 

In 18/17 the two sons of Mariamne returned home and 
by virtue of their birth and their good looks at once endeared 
themselves to the people. They openly revealed their resent- 
ment at the slaying of their mother as well as their contempt 
for Herod’s family. They quarreled with their father and with 
his relatives, particularly with his sister Salome and his brother 
Pheroras, as well as with their half brother Antipater; the last 
named was brought back to the court by Herod to counter- 
balance Mariamne’s sons and to demonstrate that the succes- 
sion could fall to another. Eventually Herod did in fact make 
Antipater heir apparent. For some years the court was full of 
intrigues, slander, and mutual accusations until finally Herod 
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was forced to bring the matter before Augustus. The latter 
endeavored to make peace between Herod and his sons and 
on his initiative a new succession was evolved which, on the 
death of Herod, would divide the kingdom between the three 
sons. Antipater, however, attempted to undermine the posi- 
tion of his brothers and eventually the quarrels were renewed. 
Herod, whose mistrust and cruelty became pathological in his 
old age, was convinced that Mariamne’s sons were plotting his 
death. Imprisonments, investigations, and tortures against a 
background of slander and spying turned the court and the 
whole country into a hotbed of intrigue and made the lives 
of Mariamne’s sons unbearable. Some efforts at reconcilia- 
tion were made, but in the end Alexander and Aristobulus 
were brought before Herod’s council accused of conspiring 
to murder the king. Herod obtained permission of Augustus 
to punish them as he thought fit. The trial court, which in- 
cluded Roman officials, found the king’s sons guilty, and ig- 
noring the protests of Nicholas of Damascus, Herod had them 
put to death (7 B.c.£). 

Antipater thus appeared to be the unopposed heir to the 
throne, although his claim still lacked the endorsement of Au- 
gustus. Automatically he began fearing for his position, and 
Herod’s love of his grandchildren, the sons of Alexander and 
Aristobulus, caused him to feel his position insecure. He be- 
gan to form plans to rid himself of the king. A gloomy chap- 
ter again began of mutual accusations of varying degrees of 
veracity and of murder plots, in which Pheroras and his wife 
were also involved. While Antipater was in Rome, having 
been sent by Herod to obtain the emperor's assent to the suc- 
cession, his plot against his father was discovered. On return- 
ing to Jerusalem he was brought before a family trial in the 
presence of the Roman governor of Syria. Sentence of death 
was pronounced which required confirmation by Augustus. 
Augustus is reported as having commented, “It is better to be 
Herod’s pig than his son,’ but the sentence was nevertheless 
confirmed. However, when the sentence was carried out in 
the year 4, the aged Herod was lying in his palace in Jericho, 
and died five days later. Herod apparently died of cardio-renal 
failure, or failure of the heart and kidneys, but he was already 
suffering from major illnesses from around 7 B.c.£., accom- 
panied by bouts of uncontrollable anger and cruelty. In his 
last will he divided the kingdom between his sons *Archelaus 
and Herod *Antipas, the sons of Malthrace, and Philip, son 
of Cleopatra. 


Erez Israel under Herod’s Rule 

Herod was a courageous soldier and commander, an efficient 
and energetic administrator, and in particular a talented dip- 
lomat whose skill lay in his ability to assess who were the real 
powers of his period; his personality was such that he knew 
how to win over all types of people. At the same time he was 
a man of unlimited ambition whose opportunism was never 
restricted by ties of friendship or loyalty (the only exception 
being his loyalty to his brothers); when in power he brooked 
no opposition but ruled with cruelty, intensified by his suspi- 
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cion and jealousy. Herod’s rule destroyed the internal orga- 
nization of the Jewish community. In contrast to the Hasmo- 
nean kings who had ruled jointly with the popular institutions, 
Herod abolished all traditional autonomous institutions, and 
in practice he did away with the authority of the Torah, al- 
though this never took official form. He regarded the kingdom 
as his private property. One of the aims of his policy was to 
strengthen the foreign element in Erez Israel and to bring the 
kingdom into the Roman hellenistic cultural orbit, with the 
aim of securing it as a sure link in the Roman Empire. Apart 
from political considerations, a personal inclination toward 
Greek culture was responsible for his policy. He established 
Greek cultural institutions such as the theater and the hip- 
podrome in Jerusalem, and outside his own country in Syria, 
Asia Minor, and the islands of the Aegean Sea he erected 
splendid public buildings, such as aqueducts, theaters, and 
colonnades. In Greece itself he proffered aid to gymnasiums; 
his monetary grants helped finance the Olympic games, and 
earned him the honorary title of life president. In Erez Israel 
itself he carried out building projects and extensive settle- 
ments that undoubtedly benefited the rural population, par- 
ticularly the landless peasants, and also helped to root out the 
menace of robber bands. This was true particularly of the ar- 
eas in Trachonitis where highway robbery was a daily occur- 
rence. On the other hand the establishment of cities of veter- 
ans strengthened Greek influence and reinforced the position 
of the foreign element in the country. Herod built Sebaste on 
the site of *Samaria and in 27 allocated land to 6,000 of its 
inhabitants; he established *Caesarea and made it the larg- 
est port in the country (22-9); he rebuilt the maritime city of 
Anthedon and established the cities of Antipatris, Phasaelis, 
*Geba Parashim, and *Heshbon. To ensure his internal au- 
thority and for the protection of the borders, Herod built or 
rebuilt a number of fortresses: *Antonia in Jerusalem, *Mach- 
aerus and *Herodium in Judea, Herodion in Transjordan, Cy- 
pros near Jericho, and *Masada. He built palaces for himself 
in Jerusalem and in other cities. 

Scholars are divided in their assessment of the economic 
condition of the people and state, and of the financial sources 
of his government. In addition to government and court ex- 
penditure Herod also spent money on gifts for his relatives 
and Roman politicians who were his allies in Rome. At the 
same time his kingdom paid tax to Rome. Herod's revenues 
are estimated at 2,000 talents a year, of which 1,300 were pro- 
duced by the taxes of Judea; it is possible that the remaining 
700 talents were drawn from his business undertakings and 
from the income from his private property. He rented the cop- 
per mines of Cyprus from Augustus for 3,000 talents, taking 
half their output. By expropriating the wealth of his political 
opponents he acquired many estates in different parts of the 
country, and apparently inherited much landed wealth from 
the Hasmonean house. A substantial part of his revenues from 
these properties, however, came from payments made by the 
peasants on his estates: “Since he was involved in expenses 
greater than his means, he was compelled to be harsh to his 
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subjects... since he was unable to mend his evil ways without 
harming his revenues, he exploited the ill will of the people to 
enrich himself privately” (Jos., Ant. 16:154-5). He even acted 
in a completely arbitrary manner toward the Greek cities he 
founded, although the old Greek cities succeeded in preserv- 
ing a certain degree of self-government, apparently under the 
patronage of the emperor. 

The foundation of Herod’s kingdom and its only real 
strength was the power of Rome, although Herod possibly 
found a certain measure of cooperation from the Jewish peo- 
ple. The New Testament (Matt. 22:16; Mark 3:6; 8:15; 12:13) re- 
fers to a sect of Herodians whom some think to be identical 
with the *Boethusians whom the Talmud mentions with dis- 
approval. Herod’s dependence on Rome was absolute and his 
loyalty to it boundless. He imposed on his subjects an oath 
of loyalty to Augustus, and as the possessor of Roman citi- 
zenship which Julius Caesar had bestowed upon his father, 
Herod added the family name of the Julians to his own name. 
He erected temples to the emperor in the non-Jewish parts of 
his kingdom, introduced sports in honor of Augustus, and 
sent his sons to Rome to be educated. The final manifestation 
of servitude to Rome and one that the Torah loyalists could 
never forgive was the placing of the Roman eagle upon the 
facade of the Temple. 


His Relationship with His Jewish Subjects 

Despite his willing subjection to Rome and his enthusiasm for 
Greek culture, Herod had to try to make himself accepted to 
some extent by the Jews. He even attempted, albeit without 
success, to win over the Pharisees; when many of them refused 
to swear an oath of loyalty to the emperor and to himself he 
did not do more than fine them. He was also careful not to 
flout the external expressions of the religion of Israel; he re- 
frained from putting images of idols or his own portrait on 
his coins, and, with the exception of the Roman eagle, from 
bringing images within the borders of Jewish settlement. He 
did not permit his sister Salome to marry a Nabatean prince 
who refused to be circumcised. It should be noted that accord- 
ing to Jewish law Herod was a full Jew (being the grandson of 
an Edomite proselyte), although he was not qualified to reign. 
To demonstrate his loyalty to Judaism, he decided to rebuild 
the Temple. He erected a splendid edifice to take the place of 
the previous unpretentious building, at the same time extend- 
ing the boundaries of the Temple mount (see *Temple). About 
10,000 commoners and 1,000 priests were occupied for nine 
years in building it; “Herod’s building” is the Temple described 
in the Mishnah and in the writings of Josephus (parts of its ex- 
ternal area have been excavated in recent years). From time to 
time Herod even showed concern for the needs of the people; 
in 25 B.C.E., a year of hardship and famine, he purchased grain 
for the people, distributed clothes, and supplied seed, and on 
two occasions lightened the burden of taxation. The produc- 
tive capacity of his country was undoubtedly increased by his 
settlement projects and by the irrigation works which he con- 
structed around Jericho, and also by his securing the border 
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regions and suppressing banditry; his building projects, too, 
took the form of extensive public works. 

All this, however, was of no avail, and far from winning 
the hearts of the Jewish people and their sages Herod was re- 
garded by them as the destroyer of their traditional institu- 
tions, the murderer of their kings and leaders, and the agent 
for a foreign government. He incurred the wrath of those loyal 
to the Torah and pledged to national independence; during his 
time the foundations were already laid for the spiritual climate 
which was to give rise to the sect of *Zealots who opposed all 
foreign rule and any authority except that of the kingdom of 
heaven. During his reign his opponents did not dare oppose 
him openly, but when he was dying two Pharisaic scholars, 
Judah b. *Zippori and Mattathias b. Margalit, incited their 
followers to remove the golden eagle from the facade of the 
Temple; Herod's last act was to order that the perpetrators of 
this deed be seized and burned to death. After his death the 
people’s anger was such that it exploded into open rebellion 
against his heir until the latter lost his throne. The Talmud calls 
Herod “a slave of the Hasmonean dynasty,’ and recounts the 
killing of the Jewish scholars and the murder of the Hasmo- 
neans. It even ascribes the building of the Temple to Herod’s 
wish to atone for slaying the scholars (BB 3a—4a; Taan. 23a). 
In Christian tradition too Herod is remembered as a cruel 
murderer. Herod was more acceptable to the Jews of the ex- 
ile than to those of Erez Israel. He intervened on their behalf 
several times, exerting himself with the Roman authorities. 
He even succeeded in obtaining the restoration of the privi- 
leges of which they had been deprived by the Greek cities of 
Asia Minor, as well as the right to collect the half shekel for 
the Temple. 

Extant from the time of Herod are his coins, the remains 
of buildings, and a limited number of inscriptions. The main 
historical sources are the works of Josephus (the Antiquities 
and the Wars). Fragmentary accounts about Herod from the 
works of Nicholas of Damascus have also been preserved. 
There is also an allusion to Herod’s rule in the apocryphal 
“Assumption of Moses.’ Fragments of rabbinic literature in- 
volving Herod are aggadic and very limited, possessing little 
historical value. 

The Herodian dynasty retained its rule over Erez Israel, 
or over parts of it, for three generations. However, its sover- 
eignty was taken from it as soon as Herod died, for Archelaus 
was only recognized by the emperor as “ethnarch” and his two 
brothers as “tetrarchs” in their patrimony. The rule of Archelaus 
and Herod Antipas was discontinued during their lifetime, they 
themselves being exiled. Herod Philip’s nephew Agrippa 1, son 
of Aristobulus the son of Mariamne the Hasmonean, ultimately 
received Philip's territories from Caligula as a personal favor. 
He also received the title of king and united under himself 
the whole area ruled by Herod. His son *Agrippa 11 inherited 
the royal title, but he only ruled over certain border regions. 
Agrippa 1 died childless and with him and his sister *Berenice, 
the house of Herod came to an end. 

[Shimon Applebaum] 
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In the Arts 

Preeminently in European drama, the figure of Herod was 
immensely popular from the medieval period onward, in- 
spiring a vast amount of literary treatment. Herod appears 
in the English Chester, Towneley, and York cycles and also in 
one of the Digby Plays, Herod’ Killing of the Children (“Can- 
dlemas Day”). Here tradition made him a near-comic figure, 
an irate, roaring tyrant who descended from the stage to beat 
onlookers with an inflated bladder. In France, on the other 
hand, Herod was starkly portrayed as the cruel author of the 
Massacre of the Innocents, as in a passion play by Arnoul 
Greban (1420-1471). This was also the case in Germany with 
Hans Sachs’s tragedy Der Wueterich Herodes (1552). Other early 
works on the theme include a German play by Sixtus Birck 
(1501-1554) and Marianna (1565) by the Italian writer Lodovico 
Dolce (1508-1568). In the 17 century, writers began to en- 
dow Herod with more complex human emotions, portraying 
him as a jealous and passionate husband driven to murder his 
unfortunate wife, Mariamne, only to fall a prey to hallucina- 
tions and remorse. This interpretation won particular favor in 
England, where a whole series of dramas made their appear- 
ance, notably Lady Elizabeth Carew’s Tragedy of Mariam, the 
Faire Queene of Iewry (1613); The True Tragedy of Herod and 
Antipater: with the Death of Faire Marriam... (London, 1622) 
by Gervase Markham and William Sampson; and Herod and 
Mariamna (1673), a five-act verse tragedy by Samuel Pordage. 
Works of the same period in other languages were Mariamne 
(1610) by the French tragedian Alexandre Hardy; Herodes in- 
fanticida (Leiden, 1632), a neo-Latin tragedy by Daniel Hein- 
sius; El mayor monstruo, los zelos (or Tetrarca de Jerusalém, 
1635) a more sophisticated treatment by the Spanish dramatist 
Pedro Calderén de la Barca; Mariane (1635) by the Frenchman 
Tristan L Hermite: and the melodramatic La vida de Herodes 
(1636) by the Spaniard Tirso de Molina. 

The subject continued to attract attention in the 18" cen- 
tury, with plays by Elijah Fenton (Mariamne, 1723), who ad- 
opted a milder approach; Gaspar Lozano Montesino (Herodes 
Ascalonita, y la hermosa Mariana, 1725?); and * Voltaire, whose 
Mariamne (1725) made the king a criminal adventurer. Lit- 
erary treatment of the theme became more varied in the 
196 century, however, with poems and novels as well as plays: 
“Herod's Lament for Mariamne” was one of Lord *Byron’s 
Hebrew Melodies (1815), and Friedrich Rueckert wrote Herodes 
der Grosse (1884), consisting of two five-act dramas: Herodes 
und Mariamne and Herodes und seine Soehne. Perhaps the 
outstanding dramatic treatment of all time was Herodes und 
Mariamne (1850), a powerful tragedy by Friedrich Hebbel, 
who made his hero a basically noble man of action. Hebbel’s 
play, said to have been inspired by Byron, was later translated 
into Hebrew by Jacob *Fichman. It was followed by several 
treatments by Jewish writers, including Isaac Mayer *Wise’s 
The Combat of the People; or, Hillel and Herod (1859), a his- 
torical novel; Hordus (1887), a Hebrew verse tragedy by Judah 
Leo *Landau; Fun Kleyn tsu der Kroyn (1889), a Yiddish his- 
torical novel by Nahum Meir *Schaikewitz; and Di Letste 
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Khashmonayim oder Kenig Hordus (1907), a Yiddish drama by 
Judah Loeb Wohlmann. The late 19t century also saw the 
appearance of a rare Russian work on the subject, Dimitri 
Alexandrovich Alexandrov’s Tsar Irod i tsaritsa Mariamna 
(1893), a verse tragedy based on the history of I.M. *Jost. By 
contrast, Henry Solly’s Herod the Great (1896) tried to refute 
Josephus and to whitewash its hero. Interest in the subject 
was maintained in the 20" century, the outstanding work 
in English being Herod (1901), a tragedy in blank verse by 
Stephen Phillips. This was followed by Mariamne (1911), a 
poem by Thomas Sturge Moore; Ksiezniczka zydowska (1927), 
a tragedy by the Polish writer Waclaw Grubinski; Kaj *Munk’s 
En idealist (1928; Herod the King, 1947), one of the Danish 
writer's dramatic sketches of the “strong men” of history; 
Hordus u-Miriam (1935), a Hebrew novel by the Palestin- 
ian writer A. Orinovsky; and Die Doper... (1937), an Afri- 
kaans drama by the South African writer Jacobus Johannes 
Miller. Two English plays were King Herod (1931) by Mary 
Danvers Stocks and Herod and Mariamne (1938), a drama 
by Clemence Dane based on Hebbel’s German classic. Later 
works include Herodes (1942), a Flemish novel by Ernest Claes; 
a Dutch play of the same title (1955) by the Jewish writer Abel 
*Herzberg; and Jacob Weinshal’s Hebrew novel Hordus Ahi 
(1960). 

Herod the Great mainly figures in portrayals of the New 
Testament episode of the Massacre of the Innocents (Matt. 
2). The wholly negative account of Herod in the Gospels cast 
him in the role of folk villain in medieval popular imagination, 
which regarded the “Holy Innocents” as the first Christian 
martyrs. Herod’s consultation with his priests and magicians 
and his reception of the Magi are subjects found in medieval 
art. Herod is shown seated on his throne while a devil whis- 
pers evil counsels into his ear. The scene is represented in a 
fifth-century mosaic at Santa Maria Maggiore, Rome, on 11'?- 
century bronze doors at Hildesheim, in medieval manuscripts, 
including the 12"»-century Hortus Deliciarum and the St. Louis 
Psalter, and in carvings in several medieval cathedrals, includ- 
ing Chartres, Notre Dame (Paris), and St. Moritz, Vienna. The 
Massacre of the Innocents was a popular subject throughout 
the Middle Ages and Renaissance. It also occurs in Byzantine 
ivories, as carvings (notably those at Notre Dame), and in 
manuscripts. The episode was treated by medieval Italian art- 
ists, notably Giotto (c. 1266-1337) in his frescoes in the Arena 
Chapel, Padua, and Duccio (c. 1255-1319) in his Maesta altar- 
piece for the cathedral of Siena. Giovanni Pisano (c. 1245-1314) 
made a bas-relief of the subject (now in the Museo Civico, 
Pisa). During the Renaissance, it was treated by the German 
painter Lucas Cranach (1472-1553; Dresden gallery) and by 
the Flemish painter Pieter Brueghel (c. 1520-1569; Vienna 
Museum), who made the massacre a snow scene. Tintoretto 
(1518-1594) was one of the Italian artists who painted the sub- 
ject (Scuolo di San Rocco, Venice). Herod’s massacre was espe- 
cially popular in the 17 century, when it was treated by Flem- 
ish, Dutch, Italian, and French painters, including Rubens 
(1577-1640; Pinakothek, Munich), Poussin (1594-1665; Petit 
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Palais, Paris, and the Musée Condé, Chantilly), and Guido 
Reni (1575-1642; Pinacotheca, Bologna). 

Popular Christian tradition relates that Herod suffered 
a terrible death: Eaten alive by worms, he finally committed 
suicide with his fruit knife. This was seen as a fitting punish- 
ment for the Massacre of the Innocents. The most striking de- 
piction of Herod’s agony is a painting by the Italian artist G. 
Archimboldo (c. 1530-1593) of a head of Herod formed out 
of interlacements of the little nude bodies of the “Holy Inno- 
cents,’ resembling the swarming of worms. In medieval rep- 
resentations of the subject, Herod is sometimes shown seek- 
ing relief in a bath or tub (some early printed Haggadot used 
this bathing scene as an illustration of Pharaoh's cruelty to- 
ward the Israelite infants). Other medieval artists portrayed 
him in the act of suicide, with a demon gathering his soul as 
it issues from his mouth. 


In Music 

Musical treatments of Herod were at first extremely dominated 
by the New Testament portrayal. The “Play of Herod,” which 
had a distinct and important place in the religious drama of 
medieval Europe, was usually performed on the Feast of the 
Epiphany (January 6") and, in its most extended form, in- 
cluded the confrontation with the Magi (or Three Kings from 
the Orient), the Massacre of the Innocents, and *Rachel’s La- 
ment. In most of the extant manuscripts, the musical nota- 
tion is only fragmentary and the version found at Blois alone 
contains a complete and decipherable notation of the items 
sung. In later times, the New Testament Herod motive practi- 
cally disappeared from the repertoire, except for motets (such 
as Palestrina’s Hostis Herodes impie, 1589) and cantatas for the 
Feast of the Innocents, the subject lending itself too readily 
to political and religious exploitation. From the middle of the 
17 century onward, the baroque “rediscovery” of Josephus 
brought the story of Herod and Mariamne to the attention of 
operatic librettists and composers. Two fragments of Herodes 
und Mariamne, an opera by G.E. Telemann (1681-1767), are 
known. It seems, however, that the unhappy ending of the 
story prevented its utilization: The ending could not be miti- 
gated, since the New Testament associations obliged libret- 
tists to make Herod the blackest of villains. The subject thus 
became amenable to free stage treatment only in the 19" cen- 
tury, where its musical history begins with a parody: Sieg- 
fried August Mahlmann’s successful Herodes vor Bethlehem 
(1803), for which the incidental music was written by Jacob 
Karl Wagner. In 1823, Isaac *Nathan published his setting of 
Lord Byron’s poem about Herod and Mariamne. Hérode, a 
“lyrical and dramatic scene” on Herod and Mariamne, was 
composed by Georges Boyer (1885), and this was followed 
by Gabriel Piernés cantata Les Enfants de Bethléem (1907). 
Hebbel’s Herodes und Mariamne had meanwhile made its ap- 
pearance on the stage and incidental music was written for 
its performances. The best known of such compositions was 
that by Karol *Rathaus. Michael *Gnessin’s Hebrew Songs for 
voice and piano, opus 37 (published in 1930) contains a tex- 
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tless “Song of Mariamne,’ and is explicitly associated with 
Hebbel’s drama. 
[Bathja Bayer] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Derenbourg, Hist, 145-65; L.FJ.C. de Saulcy, 
Histoire d’'Herode (1867); M. Brann, Die Soehne des Herodes (1873); 
EW. Madden, Coins of the Jews (1881), 105-14; N.S. Leibowitz, Hordos 
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Cambridge Ancient History, 10 (1934), index; A. Schalit, Ha-Mishtar 
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Yisrael (1938), index; A.H.M. Jones, The Herods of Judea (1938); G. 
Baglio, Ges - e re Erode (It., 1938); A. Reifenberg, Matbeot ha-Yehu- 
dim (1947), 17f., 36f.; Klausner, Bayit Sheni, 4 (1963), 9-169; S. Yeivin 
and M. Avi-Yonah, Kadmoniyyot Arzenu (1955), 320-2; S. Perowne, 
‘The Life and Times of Herod the Great (1956); idem, The Later Herods 
(1958); Alon, Mehkarim, 1 (1957), 26-47; EO. Busch, The Five Herods 
(1958); Schuerer, Hist, index; A. Schalit, Hordos ha-Melekh (19643); 
idem, Koenig Herodes: Der Mann und sein Werk (1969). IN THE ARTS: 
C.E.H. Coussemaker, Drames liturgiques du Moyen-Age (1860); I. 
Sondheimer, Die Herodes-Partien im lateinischen liturgischen Drama 
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1023-24. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Zeitlin, “Herod: A Malevolent 
Maniac,’ in: JQR 56 (1963), 1-27; M. Stern, “The Reign of Herod,’ in: 
WHJP (1975); 71-123; D.M. Jacobson, “King Herod’s ‘Heroic’ Public 
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HEROD II (d. 48 c.£.), grandson of *Herod the Great and 
Mariamne the Hasmonean; son of Aristobulus and brother of 
*Agrippa I; king of Chalcis 41-48 c.z. The emperor Claudius 
granted Herod the kingdom of *Chalcis in the Lebanon in 
41C.E. In 45 c.E. he and Agrippa were successful in procur- 
ing the revocation of an order by the procurator Fadus Cus- 
pius who wanted to assume custody of the vestments of the 
high priest. After the death of Agrippa in 44 c.z. Herod was 
given charge of the Temple administration and the treasury 
and authorized to appoint the high priests. He deposed El- 
ionaeus son of Cantheras, appointing instead Joseph son of 
Camei, and subsequently Ananias son of Nedebeus. In 50 c.£. 
Herod's kingdom and the right to appoint the high priests were 
transferred to his nephew, Agrippa 11. Herod’s son Aristobulus 
was king of Lesser Armenia and later of Chalcidice. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., index; Graetz, Hist, 2 (1893), 173, 190, 
196ff.; Schuerer, Hist, 193, 195, 221, 238-9; Klausner, Bayit Sheni, 4 


19507), 290, 302, 304. 
(1950°), 290, 302, 304 [Edna Elazary] 


HERODIANS, a sect or party mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment together with the *Pharisees as opponents of Jesus (Mark 
3:6; 12:13; Matt. 22:16). There are differences of opinion as to 
their identity, and the Church Fathers already put forward 
various theories all connected in one form or another with 
the name of *Herod the Great. Some recent scholars identify 
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the Herodians with the “partisans of Herod” mentioned by 
Josephus (Ant., 14:479), though he mentions them as living 
at the beginning of Herod’s rule in Judea. Others connect the 
name with Herod *Antipas, the son of Herod. In the absence 
of clear evidence, these must be regarded as mere conjectures. 
A. Schalit, who identifies the Herodians with the partisans of 
Herod, is of the opinion that they were his supporters among 
the Jewish community who urged the people to accept his 
sovereignty and spread messianic ideas which they applied 
to Herod and his rule. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bickerman, in: RB, 47 (1938), 184-97; Avi- Yo- 
nah, in: IEJ, 16 (1966), 264; A. Schalit, Koenig Herodes (1969), 479ff. 


[Uriel Rappaport] 


HERODIAS (first century c.£.), daughter of Aristobulus, 
the son of *Herod 1 and *Mariamne the Hasmonean. Hero- 
dias was married to Herod, son of Herod 1 and Mariamne 11, 
to whom she bore a daughter, *Salome. After 31 c.z. Hero- 
dias was divorced from her first husband and married his 
brother, Herod Antipas. The marriage aroused the anger of 
the people, because Jewish law forbade a man to marry his 
brother’s divorced wife (see Lev. 18:6). John the Baptist, leader 
of those who opposed the marriage (Mark 6: 17-18; Matt. 14: 
34; Luke 3:18-20), was seized by Antipas, who imprisoned 
him in *Machaerus in Transjordan, and later ordered him to 
be executed. One cause apparently was his fear of the messi- 
anic movement which John had stirred up among the people. 
There is no historical foundation to the New Testament story 
according to which John was killed at the request of Salome 
the young daughter of Herodias by her first marriage after 
Antipas had undertaken to grant anything she requested as 
a reward for her dancing at his birthday celebration. After 
Agrippa 1 became king (c. 40 c.E.) Herodias persuaded her 
husband to go to Rome to request a royal crown for himself 
from Caligula. As a result of Agrippa’s slanders, however, Anti- 
pas was exiled to Lugdunum (Lyons?) in Gaul and his fortune 
given to Agrippa, brother of Herodias. Although the emperor 
permitted Herodias to return to her home, she chose to ac- 
company her husband into exile. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Ant., 18:240-55; Matt. 14:3ff.; Mark 
6:17ff.; Luke 3:19 ff.; Klausner, Bayit Sheni, 4 (19507), 193 ff.; Schuerer, 
Hist, index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Kokkinos, The Herodian Dy- 
nasty: Origins, Role in Society and Eclipse (1998); S. Gibson, The Cave 


of John the Baptist (2004), 242-44. 
[Abraham Schalit] 


HERODIUM, Judean fortress built during the Second Temple 
period, located 60 stadia (c. 7 mi.) S. of Jerusalem near Tekoa. 
It was built by Herod at the spot where he had routed his pur- 
suers during his flight from Jerusalem to Masada in 40 B.c.E. 
It was also his burial place and he was interred there with great 
pomp (Jos., Ant., 17:199; Wars, 1:673). Josephus relates that the 
fortress was erected on a natural hill which was further height- 
ened by debris heaped on it. A staircase, with 200 marble steps, 
led to the fortress wall which was a circular structure defended 
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by round towers; within the wall were several palaces. At the 
foot of the mountain a settlement was established, the water 
supply for which was brought from Solomon’s Pools by means 
of an aqueduct passing through Nahal Tahuna (Ant., 14:360; 
15:323-5; Wars, 1:265, 419ff.; 4:518). Herodium is identified 
with Jebel Fureidis, an artificial hill 2% mi. (4 km.) southeast 
of Bethlehem which looks like a truncated cone from afar. The 
site was partly excavated by V. Corbo on behalf of the Custodia 
di Terra Santa in 1962-67. The fortress was found to consist of 
a double circular curtain wall with four towers (three semi- 
circular and one round). Within the wall was a colonnaded 
portico with two exedrae, a bath, and a hall with four pillars. 
Traces of pre-Herodian and post-Herodian occupation were 
found; the latter included remains (including a synagogue) 
from the time of the Jewish War (66-70/73), the Bar Kokhba 
War (132-35), a Roman garrison, and a Byzantine monastery. 
Herodium also served as the capital of a toparchy (Wars, 3:55; 
Pliny, Natural History, 5:15). During the Jewish War it was one 
of the last strongholds remaining in Zealot hands and was cap- 
tured by the Romans (by the governor Lucius Bassus) a short 
time after the fall of Jerusalem (Wars, 4:555; 7:163). According 
to documents found in Wadi Murabba‘at in the Judean Des- 
ert, it served as one of Simeon Bar Kokhba’s district head- 
quarters during 132-135 C.E. In Byzantine times a monastery 
was erected there. Clearance of the site was continued by G. 
Foerster in 1968-69. More extensive excavations at the foot 
of Herodium (“lower Herodium’) were conducted at the site 
by E. Netzer in 1970-87 revealing a large pool surrounded by 
a garden with porticoes, a racecourse, and a rectangular hall 
built of ashlars as well as additional remains from the Byzan- 
tine period, notably the remains of churches. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schick, in: ZDPV, 3 (1880), 88ff; Alt, in: PyB, 
24 (1928), 18; P. Benoit et al., Les Grottes de Murabbaat (1961), 122 
no. 24; Yadin, in: IEJ, 11 (1961), 51-52; V. Corbo, in: LA, 13 (1962-63), 
219-77 (It.); 17 (1967), 65-121 (It.); idem, in: Yerushalayim le-Doroteha 
(1968), 42-47 (It.). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: V. Corbo, Herodion, vol. 
I (1989); E. Netzer, Greater Herodium. Qedem, 13 (1981). 


[Michael Avi- Yonah / Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


°HERODOTUS (fifth century B.c.E.), Greek historian. He 
notes that the Phoenicians and the “Syrians of Palestine,” have, 
on their own testimony, learned the practice of *circumcision 
from the Egyptians (Historiae, 2:104; cf. Jos., Ant., 8:262; Ap- 
ion, 1:169). Herodotus mentions that these Syrians and Phoe- 
nicians furnished and manned 300 warships for the Persian 
navy (7:89). As Herodotus does not use the name Ioudaioi 
(“Judeans”), it is uncertain if the “Syrians of Palestine” are Jews 
or possibly Philistines who, although originally uncircumcised 
(Judg. 14:3), later adopted that rite from the Egyptians. 


HEROD PHILIP I, tetrarch 4 B.c.£.-34 C.£.; son of *Herod 
the Great and Cleopatra of Jerusalem. Herod Philip was edu- 
cated in Rome with his half brother *Archelaus. The portion of 
Herod's will that appointed Herod Philip tetrarch of Batanaea, 
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Trachonitis, Auranitis, and the east shore of the Sea of Galilee 
was confirmed by Augustus as far as is known. But the actual 
extent of his territory seems to have been even larger. A peace- 
loving man, a good administrator, and a just ruler, Herod 
Philip founded the city Caesarea Philippi at Paneas (*Banias) 
and the sources of the Jordan. A very large building complex, 
perhaps the palace of Herod Philip, comprising underground 
vaulted chambers, halls, and courts, dating from the first cen- 
tury C.E., has recently been excavated at Banias. Another city 
founded by him was Julias, named after Augustus’ daughter 
Julia, on the site of the village of *Bethsaida, on the north of 
the Sea of Galilee. Herod Philip, who was considered a friend 
of the Romans, struck the first Jewish coins depicting Augus- 
tus and Tiberius. He was married to his niece Salome, grand- 
daughter of Herod and Mariamne 11, and died childless. After 
his death, his tetrarchy was incorporated into the province of 
Syria, but in 37 C.E. it was given to Agrippa *1. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., index; Schuerer, Hist, 151, 156, 169; 
A.H.M. Jones, The Herods of Judaea (1938), index, s.v. Philip, son 
of Herod; Klausner, Bayit Sheni, 4 (19507), 188-9. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: N. Kokkinos, The Herodian Dynasty: Origins, Role in So- 
ciety and Eclipse (1998); V. Tzaferis, “Banias, la Ville de Pan,” in: Le 
Monde de la Bible 64 (1990), 50-53; J.E. Wilson, Banias: The Lost City 


of Pan (2004). 
f eu) [Edna Elazary / Shimon Gibson (24 ed.)] 


HERRERA, ABRAHAM KOHEN DE (Alonso Nunez De; 
Abraham Irira; c. 1570?-1635 or 1639), philosopher of religion 
and kabbalist. Herrera, whose place of birth is unknown, was 
descended from a noble Marrano family. The biographical 
accounts of *Graetz and others should be corrected in accor- 
dance with Herrera’s letter to Lord Essex, published in Sources 
inédites de l’histoire du Maroc (1* series, Angleterre, vol. 2). Ac- 
cording to this letter, Herrera and his family were the subjects 
of the duke of Tuscany and lived at Florence (later at Venice). 
According to Barbosa Machado, Rodriguez de Castro, and 
Antonio Ribeiro dos Santos, Herrera (who was also called 
Ferreira) was born in Lisbon. From Daniel Levi de *Barrios’ 
account, which claims that the Spanish general Gonzalvo de 
Cordova, conqueror of Naples, was among Herrera’s ancestors, 
it is to be understood that his family immigrated to Portugal 
or (later perhaps) to Italy. Herrera went from Florence to Mo- 
rocco where his uncle, Judah de Marchena, acted as trading 
agent of Sultan Moulay Ahmad al-Mansur of Morocco. Dur- 
ing the English conquest of Cadiz, where Herrera was staying 
on the sultan’s orders, he was captured and taken to London. 
He was freed before 1600, after a diplomatic exchange be- 
tween the Moroccan sultan and Queen Elizabeth of England. 
At the end of the 1590s it seems that Herrera was living as a 
Jew at Ragusa. There, according to his testimony, he studied 
Isaac *Luria’s Kabbalah under the guidance of Israel *Sarug. 
It appears that he went to Holland after this period and was 
converted to Judaism. Little is known about Herrera’s life in 
Amsterdam. *Morteira and Isaac *Aboab studied his opinions 
and teachings and it is certain that these strongly influenced 
the spiritual life of the Amsterdam community. The esteem in 
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which he was held is shown, among other things, by his “Ap- 
probation” to *Manasseh Ben Israel’s Conciliador (of Sept. 6, 
1632). According to J.N. Jacobsen Jensen (Reizigers te Amster- 
dam (1919), p. 25), Herrera took part in the disputation with 
the Christian theologian and Hebrew scholar Hugh *Brough- 
ton, but this is unlikely (cf. L. Hirschel, in: De Vrijdag-Avond 
6 (1929), p. 119). 

The following works by Herrera, in Spanish, are known: 
(1) Puerta del Cielo, expounding kabbalistic doctrine about 
God and the cosmos. (2) Casa de Dios, which deals mainly 
with theories about angels and pneumatology. Both works 
remained unpublished in the original (manuscripts are to be 
found in the library Ez Hayyim at Amsterdam and in the Royal 
Library of Holland), but were translated into Hebrew by Isaac 
*Aboab da Fonseca and published under the title Shaar ha- 
Shamayim (Amsterdam, 1655) and Beit Elohim (Amsterdam, 
1655). The first appeared also with an introduction by Israel 
*Jaffe (Warsaw,1864; the translation differs considerably from 
the original). The works were translated, in an abridged form, 
from Hebrew into Latin and included in the famous anthology 
Cabbala Denudata (Sulzbach, 1677). (3) A Spanish treatise on 
logic, Epitome y compendio dela logica o dialectica, together 
with a glossary of philosophic and theological terms (Libro de 
Diffinitiones); the work was published in the original (probably 
in Amsterdam, when Herrera was converted to Judaism). 

Herrera was the first to undertake a systematic philo- 
sophical interpretation of kabbalistic doctrines. He constantly 
attempted to prove that the theories of the Kabbalah were in 
accord with the ideas of the neoplatonist school, particularly 
in the form which these were given by the Florentine Acad- 
emy, by Marsilio Ficino, and later Francisco Patricius. This 
interpretation draws on comprehensive knowledge of the 
whole of philosophical literature. Herrera develops his con- 
ception of God by depending on the doctrine of contingency 
(God as the only Necessary Being) which prevailed among 
the Jewish philosophers of the Middle Ages. At the same time, 
he accepts the utter indefinability of God’s Being, which he 
understands at times in the manner of the doctrine of the 
“negative” attributes, but at times in the manner of the “coin- 
cidentia oppositorum” (the presence in God of opposite quali- 
ties at one time). The oneness and individuality (ishiyyut) of 
the Divine Being are reasoned by Herrera, particularly with 
reference to the potentiality of a concrete, individualized be- 
ing (Shaar ha-Shamayim fol. 5). Herrera links his conception 
with the kabbalistic conceptions of God by using the concept 
of the infinite expansion (hitpashetut) of the Divine Being and 
through the use of the metaphor of light. Herrera diminishes 
the pantheistic character of these conceptions to the point that 
the comprehension of the Universe of God, Who enfolds in 
Himself, in an infinitely superior manner, all creation, does 
not mean its identification with the empiric totality of the 
world. God is thus conceived as the infinitely perfect and the 
absolute good. His explanation of the kabbalistic doctrine of 
*Adam Kadmon (“Primordial Man”) is particularly interest- 
ing. Herrera adopted the neoplatonic thesis that only a sim- 
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ple being can emerge out of the absolute simplicity of God, 
and rejected the modifications (the doctrine of the spheres 
and their spirits) brought by the Arab and Jewish Peripatet- 
ics. He set up a specific correlation between God (*Ein Sof) 
and the realm of Adam Kadmon, as the correlation between 
principium and primum principium (“First Cause” and “First 
Effect”). This relationship is to be understood in the sense of 
a particular Logos doctrine. Thus, Adam Kadmon is defined 
as the “highest thought,” “the simple intelligence,’ and so on. 
This perfect being, the prototype of all creation, serves as 
the means of God’s activity and has great similarity with the 
splendor of God. However, unlike God, it is finite (fol. 17a). 
The kabbalistic theory of God’s willed “withdrawal” (zimzum) 
is developed by Herrera in connection with the explanation 
of the theory of the “temporal” creation of the world, out of a 
free decision of God. Herrera’s writings (in Latin translation) 
were considered by many to be the philosophical exposition 
of the Jewish Kabbalah. Because Johann Georg Wachter’s Der 
Spinozismus in Judentum (1699) defended the theory of *Spi- 
noza’s pantheism and its dependence on Herrera, the latter’s 
teachings were constantly referred to during the recurring 
controversies concerning pantheism in the 18 century. Her- 
rera is quoted by Leibniz (cf. Réfutation inédite de Spinoza par 
Leibniz, ed. Foucher de Carell (1854), 17). Herrera’s doctrines 
were also often discussed and exercised a certain influence at 
the beginning of the 19" century on works dealing with the 
history of philosophy. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Freystadt, Philosophia Cabbalistica et 
Pantheismus (1832), viii, 54ff.; S.A. Horodezky, in: Ha-Goren, 10 
(1928), 120ff.; H.A. Wolfson, The Philosophy of Spinoza, (1934), index; 
M.A. Anath (Perlmutter), in: Tarbiz, 27 (1958), 322-33. 


[Jacob Gordin] 


HERRERA DE PISUEGRA, town in N. Castile, Spain. Al- 
though the first information about a community there dates 
from the 15'" century, it is known that there were *Conver- 
sos living in Herrera after the persecutions of 1391. In the 15” 
century many Jews and Conversos lived there. The annual tax 
paid jointly by the communities of Herrera and nearby Os- 
orno amounted to 3,000 maravedis in 1474 and 1482. The tax 
levied on the community during the war with Granada was 
raised to 35,000 maravedis in 1491. The dossiers of Conver- 
sos from Herrera sentenced by the Inquisition provide a di- 
versified picture of a Jewish community after it had become 
a community of Conversos. Most of them were tried as fol- 
lowers of Inés of Herrera (known as the Maid of Herrera), the 
daughter of a cobbler, who had visions concerning the fate of 
the Conversos and the place they would be allotted in Heaven 
because of the sufferings they had undergone. Inés was 12 
years old when she appeared as prophetess in 1498-1500. Her 
prophecies promised imminent deliverance with the advent of 
the Messiah who would lead the Conversos to the Promised 
Land. Over 100 of her followers - most of them women - were 
burned at two autos-da-fé in Toledo in February 1501. From 
the Inquisitorial files we know about the extensive and inten- 
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sive crypto-Jewish life led by the Conversos in Herrera and 
its surroundings. According to the files, most couples seemed 
to have practiced Judaism together. Very often their children, 
too, were found guilty of Jewish practices. The Converso 
community was well organized and solidarity characterized 
the relations between its members. Most of the Conversos in 
Herrera began to practice Judaism in the middle of the 15 
century. Many of the Conversos were initiated into their Jew- 
ish practices by their parents. Some studied Hebrew. Sabbath 
observance was the most widespread practice. They tried to 
keep track of the Jewish calendar so that they would be able 
to celebrate the festivals. The Conversos in Herrera gathered 
in the homes of some of the leading members for prayer. Cir- 
cumcision was also practiced in some families. From the In- 
quisitorial files it is clear that women were active in fulfilling 
certain commandments, such as hallah, kashrut and ritual im- 
mersion. Until the expulsion, the Conversos obtained kosher 
food from their Jewish neighbors. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, 2 (1966), 356, 496; Baer, Urkun- 
den, 2 (1936), 305f., 309f., 322f; idem, in: Zion Meassef, 5 (1933), 66 ff.; 
Suarez Fernandez, Documentos, 59, 68, 75, 459, 465; Leén Tello, in: 
Instituto Tello Téllez de Meneses, 25 (1966), 109-11; H.C. Lea, History 
of the Inquisition in Spain, 1 (1922), 186; 2 (1922), 520. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: H. Beinart, in: Proceedings of the 7" World Congress of 
Jewish Studies, vol. 4 (1981), 53-85 (Hebrew section); idem, in: Stud- 
ies in Jewish Mysticism, Philosophy and Ethical Literature, Presented 


to Isaiah Tishby (1986), 459-506 (Hebrew). 
[Haim Beinart] 


HERRMANN, BERNARD (1911-1975), U.S. composer and 
conductor. Born in New York City, Herrmann studied at New 
York University and the Juilliard School of Music with Percy 
Grainger, Philip James, and Bernard Wagenaar. He composed 
music for radio, and became one of the world’s most famous 
composers of film scores (40 scores between 1941 and 1966), 
notably for Orson Welles (Citizen Kane and The Magnificent 
Ambersons) and Alfred Hitchcock, including Psycho, in which 
he displayed new sensitivity and dramatic understanding of 
the medium. His other works include Moby Dick (1937), a 
dramatic cantata for male chorus, soloists, speakers, and large 
orchestra; the operas Wuthering Heights (1951), A Christmas 
Carol (1954), and A Child is Born (1955); a musical, The King of 
Schnorrers (1970); many orchestral works; and a string quar- 
tet, Echoes. As a conductor, Herrmann took special interest 
in little-known works (his championship of Charles Ives is 
noteworthy in this respect) and made many recordings. He 
spent the last 10 years of his life in England, continuing con- 
ducting and composing. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online; E. Johnson: Bernard Her- 
rmann: Hollywood’s Music-Dramatist (1977); S.C. Smith: A Heart at 
Fire’s Center: The Life and Music of Bernard Herrmann (1991) 


[Max Loppert / Israela Stein (2"¢ ed.)] 
HERRMANN, HUGO (1887-1940), Zionist author, editor, 


and propagandist. Born in Maehrisch-Truebau (Moravska 
Trebova), Moravia, Herrmann attended the German Univer- 
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sity in Prague and became a teacher. He also was a member 
of the editorial staff of Selbstwehr, the Prague Zionist weekly; 
his cousin Leo *Hermann was another member of the staff. 
In 1913-14 he was editor in chief of Juedische Rundschau, the 
central organ of the Zionist Organization in Germany. He 
served in the army in World War 1 and after his discharge be- 
came editor of the Juedisches Volksblatt in Maehrisch-Ostrau 
(Moravska Ostrava), a post he retained from 1919 to 1922. He 
also organized the work of the *Keren Hayesod in Czechoslo- 
vakia and edited the newspaper published at the Zionist Con- 
gresses. Eventually he became one of the chief propagandists 
of the Keren Hayesod and traveled extensively on behalf of 
the fund. In 1934 he settled in Jerusalem. 

Herrmann was one of the founders of Bar Kochba, the 
Jewish students’ organization in Prague and engaged in literary 
activities on Jewish and Zionist subjects for most of his life. His 
publications include books on his travels in Erez Israel, on the 
Arab question, a children’s book on Jewish holidays, a book on 
the geography of Erez Israel (published in several editions), etc. 
Shortly before his death he published a part of his memoirs. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bergman, in: BLBI, 7 (1964), 253-62; F. 
Weltsch (ed.), Prag vi-Yrushalayim (n.d.), 125-42. 


[Getzel Kressel] 


HERSCH, JEANNE (1910-2000), Swiss philosopher. The 
daughter of the Bundist Pesach Liebman *Hersch, who was a 
professor of statistics at the University of Geneva from 1921, 
she studied philosophy in her home city, then in Heidelberg, 
where she met Karl Jaspers, and in Freiburg. She belonged to 
a group of Jewish students influenced by Martin Heidegger, 
as were Hannah Arendt and Emmanuel Levinas. But in 1933, 
witnessing the negative role Heidegger played as rector of 
the university during the rise of Nazism, she immediately left 
Freiburg. Between 1956 and 1965 she was a professor of sys- 
tematic philosophy in Geneva. Between 1966 and 1968 she 
presided over the philosophy section of UNESco in Paris. A 
long time Social Democrat, she distanced herself from the 
party in 1992 when it declared the use of drugs legal. As an 
“jntellectuelle engagée” she fought for human rights and criti- 
cized the student movement of 1968 for not having distanced 
itself sufficiently from Soviet Communism. Her philosophy 
was also grounded in Jewish ethics. She translated the work of 
Karl Jaspers into French. Hersch was a highly esteemed phi- 
losopher in Switzerland. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Penser dans le temps (1977); Eclairer lobscur. 
Entretiens avec Gabrielle et A. Dufour (1986), Kaufmann, Bibliogra- 


phie, No. 1402f. 
[Uri Kaufmann (2"¢ ed.)] 


HERSCH, PESACH LIEBMAN (pseudonyms: P. Liebman; 
P. Lemansky; “Academicus”; 1882-1955), statistician and de- 
mographer, Bundist leader, and publicist. Born in Lithuania, 
Hersch moved to Warsaw when young and was active for 
some time in Zionist youth circles. In 1904, when studying 
at Warsaw University, he took part in the students’ strike and 
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was put under police supervision. He subsequently went to 
Geneva, where he spent most of his life. In 1909 he was ap- 
pointed instructor in demography and statistics at Geneva 
University, becoming professor after World War 1 and gain- 
ing an international reputation. From 1905 Hersch was asso- 
ciated with the *Bund. He contributed to the Yiddish, Polish, 
and Russian press as a writer and editor, dealing with social 
and political issues, in particular emigration and problems of 
Jewish nationalism. Hersch was a member of the central bu- 
reau of the Bund’s organization abroad. During 1912-13 he was 
in St. Petersburg, and wrote a polemic against Lenin concern- 
ing national autonomy. In 1915 Hersch represented the Bund 
at the international Socialist conference at Zimmerwald. Af- 
ter the war he contributed to the Bundist organ Folkstsay- 
tung, published in Warsaw. He was also active in *y1vo and 
contributed to its publications. During World War 11 Hersch 
served as a representative of the American “Jewish Workers’ 
Committee,” and was active on behalf of the Jews in the Nazi- 
occupied countries and in facilitating the admission of Jew- 
ish refugees to Switzerland. He helped to establish centers of 
*orT and *oseE in Geneva. After the war Hersch undertook 
manifold activities on behalf of the Bund and served as its 
representative at the Socialist International. The experience 
of the Holocaust and concern for the continuation of Jewish 
existence led Hersch to advocate a revision of Bund ideology. 
Although opposed to Zionism, as early as 1927 he had pointed 
out the importance of the deep emotional historical attach- 
ment of the Jewish people to Erez Israel, which he visited in 
1947 (where he also broadcast in Hebrew). Hersch appreci- 
ated the socialist achievements of the Histadrut in its various 
sectors of activity. He saw the establishment of the State of 
Israel as a major bulwark against assimilation and a factor for 
strengthening the national consciousness of the Jews through- 
out the world. Hersch published a collection of his articles on 
contemporary issues in Oyf der Grenets fun Isaytn (1952). In 
the field of scholarship Hersch already became known through 
his dissertation Le Juif errant daujourd hui (1913), which was 
rewritten in Yiddish as Di Yidishe Emigratsye (1914). He sub- 
sequently published numerous studies in various languages, 
mainly French. In English these include “Jewish Migrations 
during the Last Hundred Years,’ in: The Jewish People, Past 
and Present (1 (1946), 407-30); “Jewish Population Trend in 
Europe,’ and “Jewish Population in Palestine,” ibid. (2 (1948), 
1-25, 40-50); and “Delinquency among Jews,’ in: Journal of 
Criminal Law and Criminology (27 (1936), 515-38). A member 
of many learned societies, in 1954 Hersch served as chairman 
of the United Nations International Conference for Demog- 
raphy and Statistics in Rome. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 3 (1960), 220-6 (includes bibliogra- 
phy); J.S. Hertz (ed.), Doyres Bundistn, 2 (1956), 32-40. 
[Moshe Mishkinsky] 


HERSCHBERG, ABRAHAM SAMUEL (1858-1943), He- 
brew scholar and writer. Herschberg, who was born in Kolno, 
near Lomza, Poland, became a textile manufacturer in Bialys- 
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tok. There he was associated with S. Mohilever in the Hibbat 
Zion movement. In 1899-1900 he went to Erez Israel with 
the intention of settling there. He described his impressions 
in Mishpat ha-Yishuv he-Hadash be-Erez Yisrael (1901), in 
which he criticized Rothschild’s officials, and in “Be-Erez ha- 
Mizrah” (in Ha-Zeman, 1910). Herschberg also wrote articles 
about the state of the country’s trade and commerce (in Ha- 
Zefirah, 1903-04); sketches on the early Hovevei Zion (in So- 
kolow’s Ha-Meassef, 1903); brochures on the development of 
modern Hebrew (1909) and on the Sephardim in Erez Israel 
(Ha-Shiloah, 1911); studies of socio-economic life in the tal- 
mudic period, including Hayyei ha-Tarbut be- Yisrael (1924); 
articles on proselytism and the unity of race and religion 
among Jews (Ha-Tekufah, 12-13, 1922); and a two-volume his- 
tory of Bialystok Jewry, Pinkas Bialystok (Yiddish, 1949-50). 
He translated into Hebrew R. Kittel’s Alttestamentliche Wis- 
senschaft (1911) and J. Eschelbacher’s Judentum und das We- 
sen des Christentums (1912). From 1913 to 1914 he edited the 
Yiddish daily Bialistoker. He was murdered by the Nazis in 
the Bialystok ghetto. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 1 (1929), 880-2; I. Heil- 
perin, in: Tekufatenu, 3-4 (1933), 499-501; idem, in: Pinkes Bialystok, 
1 (1949), xxv-xxx; H. Herschberg, ibid., xxi-xxiv. 


HERSCHER, URI DAVID (1941- ), U.S. rabbi, professor, 
founder and chief executive of the Skirball Cultural Center in 
Los Angeles. Born in Tel Aviv to parents who fled Germany in 
the mid-1930s, Herscher’s childhood home was shadowed by 
the annihilation of his extended family in the Nazi scourge. 
His early youth witnessed the privations of the British Man- 
date period, relieved by summers in a kibbutz with an aunt 
and uncle. Religion was not part of his upbringing; the ideal- 
ism of the infant Jewish state and the communitarian ethos 
of the kibbutz shaped his formative years. In 1954, he immi- 
grated with his parents and brother to the U.S., joining rela- 
tives in San José, California. Speaking no English upon his ar- 
rival, he nonetheless thrived in his new home, befriended by 
neighbors, teachers, and classmates, few of whom were Jews. 
The hospitable welcome he and his family received was a de- 
cisive event in his life, defining his conviction that America 
was good to and for the Jews. 

At the University of California at Berkeley in the early 
1960s, Herscher and another student organized a summer 
camp for underprivileged youth. Seeking donated clothing 
for the children, he met Robert D. Haas, a classmate and scion 
of the Levi Strauss family, noted for its philanthropy. An en- 
during friendship ensued that would prove instrumental to 
his later endeavors. 

He gained admission to Hebrew Union College-Jewish 
Institute of Religion. Declining to seek a pulpit upon ordina- 
tion, he accepted an administrative position at the College- 
Institute, at the same time pursuing a doctorate in American 
Jewish history under the guidance of Stanley F. Chyet. In 1975 
he was appointed professor of American Jewish history and 
executive vice president and dean of the faculty of the College- 
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Institute, overseeing its campuses in Cincinnati, Los Angeles, 
New York, and Jerusalem. 

In 1979, Herscher moved from Cincinnati to Los Angeles. 
Recognizing that the vast majority of Jews were unaffiliated 
and increasingly indifferent to Jewish concerns, he envisioned 
a new strategy of communal outreach and engagement: the 
creation of a cultural center that would focus on the American 
Jewish experience. The center housed the College-Institute’s 
Skirball Museum, whose collection of artifacts would tell the 
story of the Jewish people from antiquity to America. The cen- 
ter also included venues for public lectures, performing arts, 
and educational activities. 

Over the next decade, with help from key supporters such 
as Jack H. Skirball, Los Angeles Times Chairman Franklin Mur- 
phy, and the Levi Strauss family of San Francisco, Herscher 
garnered major contributions from both Jewish and non-Jew- 
ish benefactors. A fifteen-acre site was acquired in the Santa 
Monica mountains, and renowned Israeli-American architect 
Moshe Safdie was engaged to design the campus. In 1996 the 
Skirball Cultural Center, separately incorporated, opened to the 
public, with Herscher as founding president and chief execu- 
tive. An immediate success, the Center attracted some 300,000 
visitors in its first year, leading to an ambitious expansion of its 
facilities, programs, and endowment. By 2005, the Center had 
become one of the world’s major Jewish cultural institutions. 

Herscher’s conceptual vision broadened as well. Under- 
lining his commitment to the welfare of the wider commu- 
nity, in 2001 he accepted appointment to the Ethics Commis- 
sion of Los Angeles. At his instigation, the Skirball’s mission 
statement was expanded to address “people of every ethnic 


and cultural identity,” 
[Robert Kirschner (24 ed.)] 


HERSCHMAN, MORDECHAI (1888-1940), hazzan. Born 
in the Ukrainian town of Chernigov, Herschman, a lyric tenor, 
sang in a number of synagogue choirs before obtaining his 
first post as a hazzan in the “choral” synagogue of Zhitomir. In 
1913, after only five months at Zhitomir, he was appointed chief 
hazzan of Vilna. During World War 1 he was conscripted into 
the Russian army reserve, but a senior officer was so impressed 
by his voice that he exempted him from duty so that he could 
continue to officiate as a hazzan. In 1920, he emigrated to the 
United States, where he was appointed hazzan of the Beth El 
Temple of Brooklyn, New York, a position he held for 10 years. 
Afterward he made many concert tours in Europe, Palestine, 
and the U.S. Herschman was notable for the warmth of his 
singing as well as for his hazzanic style, which was deeply in- 
fluenced by the melodic elements of biblical cantillation and 
the traditional cantillation of Talmud study. His cantorial and 
folk song records were very popular, and it was his rendering 
that made P. *Jassinowsky’s Ve-Hayyah be-Aharit ha-Yamim 
(“And it shall come to pass at the End of Days”) famous. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sendrey, Music, no. 9970; A. Rozen, Di Ge- 
shikhte fun Khazones (1924), 122. 
[Joshua Leib Neeman] 
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HERSCHORN, JOSHUA (Sheea) HALEVY (1893-1969), 
Canadian rabbi and halakhic scholar. Herschorn was born 
in Muranovanye-Kurilovtsy, Ukraine, and received his main 
rabbinic training from his father. He also acquired a secular 
education and briefly attended the University of Odessa. The 
anti-Jewish violence which swept the Ukraine in the after- 
math of World War 1, as well as the repression of the Jewish 
religion in the Soviet Union, influenced his decision to emi- 
grate to North America. 

In 1921 he arrived in Montreal, where he had relatives, 
and began to function as a rabbi. His supervision of a group of 
kosher slaughterers gained him the enmity of several promi- 
nent local rabbis, who initially attempted to portray him as 
an interloper and a charlatan. Nonetheless, he was soon ac- 
cepted by the Montreal Orthodox rabbinate as a valuable col- 
league. He became a member of the Rabbinic Council (Vaad 
ha-Rabbanim) of the Montreal Jewish Community Council 
(Va’ad ha-Ir) from its inception in 1923. In 1936, he became 
vice president, and in 1951 he succeeded Rabbi Hirsh *Cohen 
as president of the Rabbinic Council. He was thus widely rec- 
ognized as Montreal’s “chief rabbi.” He actively served in this 
capacity until 1961, when he was incapacitated by illness. He 
also served for many years as Canadian vice president of the 
Agudath ha-Rabbonim (Union of Orthodox Rabbis of the 
United States and Canada). 

His major publication is Mi-Maayanei Yeshuah (1959), 
a collection of responsa, reflecting the halakhic concerns of 
North American Orthodox Judaism from the 1920s to the 
19508. They include several dealing with the halakhic impli- 
cations of technological innovations. He published numerous 
articles in journals of rabbinic scholarship, as well as a num- 
ber of articles and sermons in Montreal's Yiddish and Anglo- 
Jewish newspapers. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Ginzberg, Keneder Adler (Dec. 30, 1951); 
I. Robinson, Canadian Ethnic Studies (1990), 41-53. 


[Ira Robinson (2™4 ed.)] 


HERSH, SEYMOUR (1937-_ ), U.S. journalist. Born in Chi- 
cago and a graduate of the University of Chicago, Seymour 
(Sy) Myron Hersh began his career in journalism as a police 
reporter for the City New Bureau in Chicago in 1959. After 
stints with United Press International and the Associated 
Press, Hersh joined the little-known Pacific News Service 
and went to Vietnam. In 1969 Hersh gained worldwide rec- 
ognition for exposing the massacre at My Lai, where United 
States soldiers tortured and killed nearly 500 civilians, and 
its cover-up. He also covered the court martial of Lt. William 
Calley, the commanding officer at My Lai. Hersh received the 
Pulitzer Prize for international reporting and published two 
books on the subject: My Lai 4: A Report on the Massacre and 
Its Aftermath and Cover-up: the Army’s Secret Investigation of 
the Massacre at My Lai 4. 

In 1972 Hersh joined the Washington bureau of The New 
York Times and also became a regular contributor to the New 
Yorker magazine. His disclosures about the covert operations 
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of the Central Intelligence Agency created a swarm of con- 
troversy. So did his book on Henry A. *Kissinger, The Price 
of Power: Kissinger in the Nixon White House, in 1983, which 
detailed the secret bombing of Cambodia while the adminis- 
tration was ostensibly pursuing an end to the war in Vietnam. 
The book won the National Book Critics Circle award. Hersh 
worked for The Times from 1972 to 1975 and again in 1979. 

In his 1991 book The Sampson Option, about Israel’s se- 
cret nuclear weapons program, Hersh revealed that in 1986 
Nicholas Davies, the foreign editor of the London Daily Mir- 
ror, tipped off the Israeli Embassy in London that the Israeli 
whistleblower Mordechai Vanunu had given information 
about the country’s nuclear capability to the Sunday Times 
and later the Sunday Mirror, both owned by the British me- 
dia magnate Robert *Maxwell, who was thought to have had 
extensive contacts with Israeli intelligence services. Accord- 
ing to Hersh, Davies and Maxwell published an anti-Vanunu 
story as part of a disinformation campaign on behalf of the 
Israeli government. 

Hersh wrote a number of investigative articles for the 
New Yorker detailing military and security matters surround- 
ing the U.S.-led invasion of Iraq in 2003 and the subsequent 
occupation. In a 2004 article, he examined how Vice Presi- 
dent Dick Cheney and Secretary of Defense Donald Rumsfeld 
circumvented the normal intelligence analysis function of the 
cia in their quest to make a case for the invasion. His cover- 
age of Richard Perle, a pro-Iraq war advisor to the Bush White 
House, in another article led Perle to say that Hersh was the 
“closest thing American journalism has to a terrorist.” In 2004 
Hersh published a series of articles describing, and showing 
photographs, of the torture by U.S. military police of prison- 
ers in the Iraqi prison of Abu Ghraib. Hersh asserted that the 
abuses were part of a secret interrogation program, known as 
Copper Green, expanded from prisoner treatment in Afghan- 
istan and Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, with the direct approval 
of Defense Secretary Rumsfeld, in an attempt to deal with a 
growing insurgency in Iraq. In 2005 Hersh disclosed that the 
U.S. was conducting covert operations in Iran to identify tar- 
gets for possible strikes. This was dismissed by both the U.S. 
government and by Iran. 

Hersh published eight books, including The Dark Side 
of Camelot (1997), which looked at John F. Kennedy’s rela- 
tionship with Lyndon B. Johnson and scandals surrounding 
Kennedy. His other books include The Target Is Destroyed: 
What Really Happened to Flight 007 and What America Knew 
About It (1986), Against All Enemies: Gulf War Syndrome: The 
War Between America’s Ailing Veterans and Their Govern- 
ment (1998), and Chain of Command: The Road from 9/11 to 


Abu Ghraib (2004). 
[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


HERSHELE (pseudonym of Hersh Danielevitz; 1882-1941), 
Yiddish poet, essayist, short story writer, translator, and folk- 
lorist. Born in Lipno, Poland, Hershele received a traditional 
Jewish education and taught himself secular subjects. He 
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joined the revolutionary movement early, fled to Zurich, and 
then returned to Poland. During the German occupation of 
1915-18 he was one of the founders of the Lodz literary cir- 
cle and of various periodicals. He contributed to the Yiddish 
dailies in Poland, Haynt, Moment, and the Buenos Aires Yid- 
dish daily Di Prese, and translated Polish, Russian, and Ger- 
man poetry into Yiddish. Primarily a folk poet, his books are 
Hersheles Lider (“Hershele’s Poems,” 1907) and Zun Feygelekh 
(“Sun Birds,” 1918). Throughout his life he collected Yiddish 
folk songs, hundreds of which he sent to H.N. *Bialik, and 
folk stories and sayings. Hershele’s charming and rhythmic 
poems described the lives, loves, and thoughts of simple Jew- 
ish coachmen, housemaids, and cooks in Poland. He pub- 
lished poems in Dror, Yedies, and Payn un Gvure in the War- 
saw ghetto, where he died. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 1 (1928), 668f.; LNYL, 3 
(1960), 229-31. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Ravitch, Mayn Leksikon, 
1 (1945), 77-79; Y. Papernikov, Heymishe un Noente (1958), 217-21. 


[Israel Ch. Biletzky] 


HERSHEY, BARBARA (Barbara Herzstein; 1948- _), U.S. 
actress. Born in Hollywood, California, Hershey made her 
professional debut as a teenager in 1965 on the television series 
Gidget, then starred on the Tv series The Monroes (1966-67). 
From the late 1960s on, she acted in such feature films as Last 
Summer (1969), The Liberation of L.B. Jones (1970), Dealing 
(1972), Boxcar Bertha (1972), The Stunt Man (1980), The Right 
Stuff (1983), The Natural (1984), Hannah and Her Sisters (1986), 
Hoosiers (1986), Tin Men (1987), Shy People (Cannes Film Fes- 
tival award for Best Actress, 1987), A World Apart (Cannes 
Film Festival award for Best Actress, 1988), The Last Temp- 
tation of Christ (Golden Globe nomination, 1988), Beaches 
(1988), Falling Down (1993), A Dangerous Woman (1993), The 
Pallbearer (1996), The Portrait of a Lady (Oscar nomination 
for Best Supporting Actress, 1996), Breakfast of Champions 
(1999), Passion (1999), Lantana (2001), and Riding the Bul- 
let (2004). 

Hershey has appeared in a number of television movies, 
such as A Man Called Intrepid (1979), Angel on My Shoulder 
(1980), A Killing in a Small Town (Emmy Award and Golden 
Globe for Best Actress, 1990), Paris Trout (Emmy nomina- 
tion for Best Actress, 1991), Hunger Point (2003), and Para- 
dise (2004). She has also appeared in such TV series as From 
Here to Eternity (1980), Twilight Theater (1982), Return to 
Lonesome Dove (1993), Chicago Hope (1999-2000), and The 
Mountain (2004). 

[Jonathan Licht / Ruth Beloff (2"4 ed.)] 


HERSHKO, AVRAM (1937— ), Israeli biochemist and No- 
bel laureate. Hershko was born in Karcag, Hungary, and im- 
migrated with his family to Israel in 1950. He gained his M.D. 
(1965) and Ph.D. (1969) from the Hadassah Medical School of 
the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, a period which included 
service as a physician in the Israel Defense Forces (1965-67). 
After a postdoctoral fellowship with Gordon Tomkins at the 
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HERSHKOWITZ, VICTOR 


University of San Francisco (1969-72), he joined the faculty 
of the Haifa Technion, becoming professor in 1980 and subse- 
quently distinguished professor in the Unit of Biochemistry in 
the Rappaport Faculty of Medicine of the Technion. His main 
research interests concern the mechanisms by which cell pro- 
teins are normally degraded and replaced by newly synthe- 
sized proteins, a formerly neglected field of study. Hershko and 
his colleagues showed that, contrary to previous ideas, cellular 
proteins are degraded by a highly selective proteolytic system. 
This system tags proteins for destruction by linkage to a pro- 
tein called ubiquitin, which had previously been identified in 
many tissues, as the name suggests, but whose function was 
hitherto unknown. Subsequent work in Hershko’s and many 
other laboratories has shown that the ubiquitin system has a 
vital role in controlling the survival of a wide range of proteins 
which regulate cell division and replacement and are involved 
in the repair of damaged pNna. The medical importance of 
these observations has been established. Inherited abnormali- 
ties in the ubiquitin system result in a degenerative disease of 
the nervous system and other diseases including cancer. Ac- 
quired abnormalities of the system, possibly following certain 
viral infections, may also lead to cancer and disorders of the 
immune system. The full range of functions of the ubiquitin 
system in health and disease was still to be elucidated, as were 
the implications for designing anti-cancer drugs. Hershko was 
awarded the Nobel Prize in chemistry (2004) jointly with his 
former Ph.D. student Aaron *Ciechanover and their colleague 
Irwin *Rose. His many honors include the Weizmann Prize for 
Science (1987), the Israel Prize for biochemistry and medicine 
(1994), the Gairdner Award (1999), the Lasker Prize for ba- 
sic medical research (2000), and the Wolf Prize for medicine 
(2001). Hershko was a passionate advocate of proper support 
for scientific education and research in Israel. 


[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


HERSHKOWITZ, VICTOR (“Vic”; 1918-_), U.S. handball 
player, considered the greatest all-around player in hand- 
ball history; winner of over 40 handball titles, including nine 
straight Three-Wall Singles Championships, and member of 
Handball Hall of Fame. Hershkowitz was born in Williams- 
burg, New York, the eighth of nine children, to Beila (Gelb) 
and Shmuel (Sam) from Ugocsa, Hungary. Hershkowitz went 
to Alexander Hamilton and Eastern District high schools, 
but was not a member of the school’s handball club, which 
included Red *Auerbach. After graduating in 1936, and with 
few jobs available during the Depression, the stocky 5 ft. 8 in., 
173 lb. Hershkowitz started playing handball in neighborhood 
parks. In 1942 he won the men’s doubles One-Wall Champi- 
onship, and then after the war he started a streak of winning 
at least one national championship every year from 1947 to 
1967, except for 1959. “I had a good instinct as to where the ball 
would be most of the time. I was born with that, probably? 
he said, reflecting on his career. Hershkowitz, who played and 
practiced part time between his hours working as a fireman, 
won three of the national singles trophies on three different- 
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HERSHMAN, ABRAHAM M. 


sized courts. His crowning achievement was in 1952, when he 
captured the National Singles One-Wall, Three-Wall and Four- 
Wall titles. Hershkowitz continued playing into his eighties, 
accumulating a dozen Masters titles as well, beginning in 1966. 
He was elected to the UsHA Hall of Fame in 1957. 


[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 


HERSHMAN, ABRAHAM M. (1880-1959), U.S. Conser- 
vative rabbi. Hershman was born in Neustadt, Poland, im- 
migrating to the US. in 1896. Ordained at the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary of America (1906), he served in Syracuse, 
New York, and then went to Detroit’s Congregation Shaarey 
Zedek (1907), which he led until 1946, when he became rabbi 
emeritus. Founder and president of the Detroit Zionist Orga- 
nization, Hershman was also principal of the Division Street 
Talmud Torah, Detroit’s first Jewish communal school; dele- 
gate to the first American Jewish Congress, and a founder of 
the Jewish Community Council. His Rabbi Isaac ben Sheshet 
Perfet and his Times (1943) dealt with the history of the Jews 
in Spain in the 14" century. Hershman translated Book 14 of 
the Code of Maimonides as Book of Judges (1949), and wrote 
Israel’s Fate and Faith (1952) and Religion of the Age and of 


the Ages (1953). [Irving I. Katz] 
rving 1. Katz 


HERSKOVITS, BELA (1920-1974), cantor and concert art- 
ist. A graduate of the leading music conservatories of Hun- 
gary, Herskovits was professor of Jewish liturgical music at 
the Goldmark Karoly College. When Hungary was invaded 
by the Nazis in 1942 he was imprisoned, but released, and suc- 
ceeded in reaching the U.S. in 1942. Appointed cantor of the 
Ocean Parkway Jewish Center in Brooklyn, he was “discov- 
ered” by Eddie Cantor who introduced him to Hollywood. He 
co-starred in Servant of God and was musical consultant to 
Cecil B. De Mille’s film The Ten Commandments. In 1966 he 
was appointed chief cantor of the Beth Shalom synagogue in 
Toronto, but later resigned on account of ill-health. 


HERSKOVITS, MELVILLE JEAN (1895-1963), U.S. anthro- 
pologist. Born in Bellefontaine, Ohio, Herskovits became a 
lecturer in anthropology at Columbia University in 1924. In 
1927 he moved to Northwestern University, where he directed 
the program of African studies. In 1935 he became professor 
of African Affairs. He made Northwestern University virtu- 
ally the center of African studies in the U.S., and when the Af- 
rican Studies Association was established in 1957 he became 
its first president. 

In the 1920s Herskovits undertook a series of anthropo- 
metric studies of the blacks in the United States and then wid- 
ened his research to cover the blacks in the New World and 
in Africa. He carried out fieldwork among the bush peoples 
of Surinam, Dutch Guiana, and in Haiti, West Africa, Brazil, 
and sub-Saharan Africa. In his classic work, The Myth of the 
Negro Past (1941), he presented a masterly study of the African 
heritage of the American black. His studies of the New World 
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black opened up a whole new field of research and prepared 
the way for a more positive and objective appreciation of the 
black, both individually and collectively, in American soci- 
ety. One of Herskovits’ great interests was the study of race 
crossing and inheritance, and one of his earliest books was 
on this subject: The American Negro: A Study in Racial Cross- 
ing (1928). Like his teacher, Franz *Boas, he did not regard 
physical man apart from cultural man, and was concerned to 
combat the confusions between innate physical and acquired 
cultural traits. 

In addition to his general study of anthropology, Man 
and his Works (1948), Herskovits published studies in eth- 
nomusicology and economic anthropology. In 1959 he pro- 
duced an important survey on Africa for the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the U.S. Senate. His final major book, 
The Human Factor in Changing Africa (1962), dealt with the 
conflict between established custom and innovation among 
the peoples of Africa. 

He discussed the problem “Who are the Jews?” in the 
essay that he and his wife Frances - who collaborated with 
him in much of his research and writing - contributed to The 
Jews, Their History and Their Culture (ed. by L. Finkelstein, 2 
(1960), 1489-1509). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: American Anthropologist, 66 (1964), 83-109, 
includes bibliography. 


HERSKOVITZ, MARSHALL (1952- ) and ZWICK, ED- 
WARD (1952-_), U.S. writers-directors-producers. Born Mar- 
shall Schreiber to Alexander Herskovitz and Frieda (née 
Schreiber), Herskovitz grew up in Philadelphia, where his 
maternal grandfather was president of Har Zion Conservative 
Synagogue. In 1973, Herskovitz adapted Beowulf as a screen- 
play for his senior thesis at Brandeis University. Herskovitz 
earned an MEA from the American Film Institute in 1978. He 
went on to write and direct television programs such as Fam- 
ily (1979), The White Shadow (1979-80), and Chips (1980). 
Zwick was born in Chicago, IIl., to Allen Zwick and Ruth (née 
Reich). After graduating from Harvard, he studied theater in 
Europe on a Rockefeller fellowship before graduating from the 
American Film Institute in 1975. He took first place in a stu- 
dent film competition at the 1976 Chicago Film Festival and 
was Offered the job of story editor on Family. In 1983, Her- 
skovitz and Zwick teamed up for the made-for-television film 
Special Bulletin, which won two Emmy Awards. In 1985, they 
created The Bedford Falls Company, which was named after 
the town in Its a Wonderful Life. In 1986, Zwick directed his 
first feature film, About Last Night, followed by such projects 
as Glory (1989), which won 1989 Academy Awards for acting, 
cinematography, and sound; Courage Under Fire (1996); and 
‘The Siege (1998). Their first television project was the Emmy- 
and Golden Globe-winning series thirtysomething (1987-91). 
Herskovitz followed this with the film Jack the Bear (1993). 
Then came the duo's Legends of the Fall (1994), which Zwick 
directed. In 1994, they also produced the short-lived but highly 
acclaimed television series My So-Called Life, which was fol- 
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lowed by another short-lived series, Relativity (1996). In 2000, 
Herskovitz and Zwick produced the Oscar-winning film Traf- 
fic, and Zwick received an Oscar as producer with Bob and 
Harvey Weinstein of Miramax for Shakespeare in Love (1998). 
Later, the two tackled a 40-something-themed television show, 
Once and Again (1999), as well as the films I Am Sam (2001) 
and The Last Samurai (2003). 


[Adam Wills (2"4 ed.)] 


HERSTEIN, LILLIAN (1886-1983), education advocate, 
union organizer, and life-long activist for social justice. Her- 
stein was the youngest of six children in a Lithuanian-Jewish 
immigrant family. Her father, Wolf, worked as the sextant of 
a synagogue, while her mother, Cipe, owned and managed a 
Hebrew bookstore. Herstein’s mother and siblings struggled to 
keep her in school after Wolf’s death in 1898, and she gradu- 
ated from Northwestern University in 1907. 

The reluctance of the Chicago school system to hire Jews 
forced Herstein to teach in small rural schools before secur- 
ing a position in Chicago in 1912. She immediately joined the 
Federation of Women High School Teachers union, and soon 
became its delegate to the Chicago Federation of Labor (CFL). 
When the Chicago Teachers’ Union was created in 1937, Her- 
stein became its representative to the CFL, where she was the 
only woman on the executive board for 25 years. 

Herstein’s activism soon expanded beyond the world of 
education. She worked in close conjunction with the Wom- 
en’s Trade Union League (wTuL), helping to organize work- 
ers, from newspaper reporters to coalminers, into unions. A 
powerful speaker, Herstein often expressed her views on the 
radio and on speakers’ circuits. It was through the wTuL that 
Herstein became involved in a workers’ education movement 
that gained momentum in the interwar years. She taught Eng- 
lish and public speaking at the Chicago Labor College, a joint 
venture of the wTUL and CEL, as well as in workers’ summer- 
school programs at both Bryn Mawr College and the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. Herstein also taught at Chicago’s Crane 
Junior College, where she inspired future Supreme Court 
Justice Arthur *Goldberg to become a labor lawyer. Herstein 
successfully fought to keep the free junior college system open 
during the Depression. Less successful were several bids for 
both state and federal offices, including a 1932 campaign for 
the U.S. Congress. 

After her retirement from teaching in 1952, Herstein’s ac- 
tivism turned towards civil rights and race relations. Her work 
with the Jewish Labor Committee on integrating the building 
trades earned her an award from the Chicago Commission on 
Human Relations in 1953. An active member of the American 
Civil Liberties Union, Herstein was also involved in Jewish 
workers’ and women’s organizations, including the *Histadrut, 
*Hadassah, and the *National Council of Jewish Women. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Spungen. “Herstein, Lillian,” in: P.E. Hy- 
man and D. Dash Moore, Jewish Women in America: An Historical 
Encyclopedia, vol. 1 (1997), 624-25; J.L. Kornbluh, A New Deal for 
Workers’ Education: The Workers’ Service Program, 1933-1942. (1987); 
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HERTZ, GUSTAV 


R.H. Zieger and G.J. Gall. American Workers, American Unions: The 
Twentieth Century (2002). 
[Nadia Malinovich (24 ed.)] 


HERSTIK, NAFTALI (1947-_), hazzan. Herstik was born in 
Hungary but was brought to Israel as a child. His first teacher 
was his father, Cantor Moshe Menahem Herstik. Together 
with his brother Hayyim Eliezer (hazzan at the Oxford Syna- 
gogue, Johannesburg) he appeared as a child prodigy and con- 
tinued his studies in hazzanut under Shelomo *Ravitz in Tel 
Aviv and with Prof. L. Bryll in London, where he studied inter 
alia at the Royal Academy of Music. After serving as hazzan 
in synagogues in Tel Aviv, Acre, Haifa, and the Finchley Syn- 
agogue in London (1972-79), he returned to Israel and was 
appointed hazzan to the Heichal Shelomo synagogue in Jeru- 
salem in 1979. When the new sanctuary that became the Great 
Synagogue was completed in 1982, Herstik was appointed its 
hazzan. Herstik is also director of the Tel Aviv Cantorial In- 
stitute and he himself is highly regarded as a teacher of nusah 
l’tefillah. As a superb artist, he has a worldwide reputation, 
and he sings with rare elegance and class. His rich and heart- 
warming tenor voice has been heard with the top Israeli and 
European orchestras worldwide. His discography includes a 
series of recordings for Beit Hatefutzot, namely the Danzig 
and Koenigsberg traditions; other cps include performances 
with the London Male Choir, Jerusalem Great Synagogue 
Choir, and the Brno Symphony. 


[Akiva Zimmerman / Raymond Goldstein (2"4 ed.) 


HERTZ, BENEDYKT (1872-1952), Polish author. Trans- 
posing social and political themes into the animal kingdom, 
Hertz published allegorical works that display keen observa- 
tion and a gift for comedy. These include Bajki (1903), Bajki 
i satyry (1911), and Bajki minionych dni (1919), collections of 
fables; and plays such as Szkice dramatyczne (1910). 


HERTZ, EMANUEL (1870-1940), U.S. lawyer and historian. 
Hertz, born in Bukta, Austria, brother of Rabbi Joseph Her- 
man *Hertz, arrived in the United States when he was 14. He 
was admitted to the bar in 1894. Hertz became well known 
as an authority on Abraham Lincoln. He assembled the larg- 
est private collection of material relating to Lincoln, and was 
said to have gathered 4,000 items previously unknown. He 
wrote many pamphlets on various aspects of the life of Lin- 
coln, and his books included: Abraham Lincoln, New Portrait 
(1931), Abraham Lincoln, the Tribute of the Synagogue (1936), 
and Hidden Lincoln (1938). He was a substantial benefactor of 
the Library of Congress and the National and Hebrew Uni- 
versity Library, Jerusalem. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: New York Times (May 24, 1940). 


[Sefton D. Temkin] 
HERTZ, GUSTAV (1887-1975), German physicist and No- 


bel Prize winner, son of a Jewish father. Born in Hamburg, he 
became an assistant in the Physical Institute at Berlin in 1913. 
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HERTZ, HENRI 


He was severely wounded in World War 1, and subsequently 
worked at Eindhoven in the Netherlands. In 1925 he became 
professor of physics and director of the Physical Institute at 
Halle, and in 1928 at the Technische Hochschule. He resigned 
“for political reasons” in 1934, and became director of the 
Siemens Research Laboratory 11. He remained in Germany 
throughout World War 11 and subsequently became professor 
of physics at the University of Leipzig in the German Demo- 
cratic Republic. He and James *Franck were awarded jointly 
the Nobel Prize for physics in 1925 for their discovery of the 
laws governing impact between an electron and an atom. 
Hertz converted to Christianity. He was a nephew of Hein- 
rich Rudolph Hertz (1857-1894), the discoverer of electromag- 
netic waves, who was the son of a baptized Jewish father and 
a Christian mother. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N.H. Heathcote, Nobel Prize Winners in 


Physics (1953), 230-48. 
[J. Edwin Holmstrom] 


HERTZ, HENRI (1875-1966), French poet, novelist, and 
critic. Hertz, the son of an army officer of Alsatian descent, 
was born in Norgent-sur-Seine. Like Max *Jacob, Apollinaire, 
and Jean Cocteau, whom he is said to have influenced, Hertz 
was a poet of revolt whose writing ranged from excessive sen- 
sitivity to biting sarcasm. Of his 12 published works, the most 
important are Sorties (1921), Vers un monde volage (1924), 
and Enlévement sans amant (1929). Hertz was a distinguished 
journalist, his enormous output covering politics as well as 
articles in avant-garde periodicals on literary and artistic fig- 
ures. He also wrote much in the press on Jewish problems. In 
1925 he became general secretary of France-Palestine, an early 
French Zionist organization. He fought in the Resistance dur- 
ing World War 11. Hertz’s Tragédies des temps volages (1955), 
a collection of his verse and prose, contains the short story 
“Ceux de Job,” which expresses the grandeur and anguish, the 
aspirations, and the despair of the Jewish people. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Spire, Souvenirs a batons rompus (1962), 


239-47. 
[Sidney D. Braun] 


HERTZ, HENRIK (originally Heyman; 1798-1870), Danish 
playwright and poet. Orphaned as a child, Hertz was brought 
up by a wealthy relative, in whose Copenhagen home he met 
many prominent people. He graduated in law but chose to be- 
come a writer. A member of the new school of Danish roman- 
tics, Hertz in 1830 drew up a program for them in elegant verse 
reflecting the movement's concern with beauty of form. His 
poetry reveals a sensual temperament, combined with humor 
and deep pathos. Hertz’s principal interest was the theater. He 
skillfully copied all the fashionable dramatic forms and cre- 
ated roles for the leading Danish actors and actresses, writ- 
ing about 50 comedies and romantic or historical dramas. His 
plays include the comedy Sparekassen (“The Savings Bank,” 
1836), which still retains its period charm; the highly successful 
Svend Dyrings Huus (“Svend Dyring’s House,’ 1837), a roman- 
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tic verse play inspired by medieval Danish ballads; Kong Renés 
Datter (1845, King René’s Daughter, 1850), also of medieval in- 
spiration; and Ninon (1848), a historical melodrama written 
in the style of Victor Hugo. The collected plays appeared in 18 
volumes (1854-73). Hertz was baptized in 1832. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Kyrre, Henrik Hertz (Danish, 1916); Dansk 
Biografisk Leksikon, 10 (1936). 
[Frederik Julius Billeskov-Jansen] 


HERTZ, JOSEPH HERMAN (1872-1946), chief rabbi of the 
United Hebrew Congregations of the British Commonwealth. 
Hertz, who was born in Slovakia, was taken in 1884 to New 
York. He was the first graduate of the *Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America (1894). After acting as rabbi in Syracuse, 
New York (1894-96), he was appointed rabbi of Johannesburg, 
South Africa. His outspoken opposition to Boer discrimina- 
tion against the uitlanders (aliens) and religious minorities re- 
sulted in his deportation (1899-1901) but he returned to office 
on the conclusion of the Boer War. He went to the U.S. in 1911 
as rabbi of the Orthodox congregation Orah Hayyim in New 
York and in 1913 was elected chief rabbi of England. Here, he 
threw himself into the duties of his office with courage and 
energy, showing his profound sympathies with the recently 
arrived foreign elements. He publicly criticized Russian anti- 
Jewish policy, fought against Liberal Judaism, and his power- 
ful advocacy of Zionism in the name of religious Jewry was 
partly responsible for the successful outcome of the negotia- 
tions which led to the *Balfour Declaration in 1917. Later, he 
fought courageously against Nazism and its echoes in England 
and strongly criticized the policies adopted by the Mandatory 
government in Palestine, which he visited frequently. In 1925 
he attended the opening of the Hebrew University and later 
was a member of its board of governors. His works (apart from 
his doctoral thesis on the philosophy of Martineau) were prin- 
cipally of a popularizing nature, but filled a greatly felt gap, 
e.g., his Book of Jewish Thoughts (1917), of which hundreds of 
thousands of copies were printed, and his commentaries on 
the Pentateuch (1929-36) and on the prayer book (1942-45). 
A three-volume collection of his minor writings was issued 
under the title Sermons, Addresses and Studies (1938). 

His appearances on the public platform were usually ex- 
ceptionally impressive. He showed courage, and his brief oc- 
casional letters to the London Times, in times of emergency, 
the product sometimes of days of hard work, could influ- 
ence public opinion. Characteristic was his letter published 
on May 28, 1917, in which he effectively and indignantly de- 
nied that the attack on Zionism by the two “official” leaders 
of the Anglo-Jewish community, C.G. *Montefiore and D.L. 
Alexander, represented “the views held by Anglo-Jewry as a 
whole or by the Jewries of the overseas dominions.” He was 
no respecter of persons. The authoritative article in the Dic- 
tionary of National Biography quotes what was said of him: 
that he never despaired of finding a peaceful solution to any 
problem when all other possibilities had failed. He was made 
a Companion of Honour (c.H.) in 1943, the first British rabbi 
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to receive an award of this kind. Probably no British Chief 
Rabbi in history was faced with so many unprecedented and 
insoluble challenges and crises. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Levine, in: Essays... J.H. Hertz (1942), 1-14; P. 
Paneth, Guardian of the Law: Chief Rabbi J.H. Hertz (1943); I. Epstein 
(ed.), Joseph Herman Hertz, 1872-1946, in memoriam (1947). ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 

[Cecil Roth] 


HERTZBERG, ARTHUR (1921-2006), U.S. Conservative 
rabbi, author, and intellectual. Hertzberg was born into a 
hasidic family in Lubaczow, Poland. He came to the U.S. in 
1926 and grew up in Baltimore, where his father, a strong in- 
fluence on his life and thought, was the rabbi of a small Or- 
thodox synagogue. Hertzberg graduated from John Hopkins 
University. During his time on campus, he became a fervent 
Zionist. Breaking partially from his Orthodox background, 
he was ordained as a Conservative rabbi at the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1943. Hertzberg served as Hillel director 
at Smith College for one year, then was rabbi in congregations 
in Philadelphia and Nashville. In 1949, Hertzberg made the 
first of many visits to the fledging State of Israel. After spend- 
ing a few years as an Air Force chaplain, he became rabbi of 
Temple Emanu-El in Englewood, n.j., a pulpit he held for 
nearly 30 years. During his time in Englewood Hertzberg 
earned a doctorate in history from Columbia University, and 
he joined its faculty in 1961. From 1985 to 1991 he was professor 
of religion at Dartmouth College and from 1991 he was Bron- 
fman Visiting Professor of the Humanities at New York Uni- 
versity. He was president of the Conference on Jewish Social 
Studies and served as consulting editor to the Encyclopaedia 
Judaica. 

Hertzberg was president of the American Jewish Con- 
gress from 1972 to 1978 and a member of the executive of the 
World Zionist Congress from 1969 to 1978. In the late 1960s he 
became the first president of the newly formed International 
Jewish Committee for Interreligious Consultation, the body 
that represented Jews in dialogue with Christian leaders. In 
1975 Hertzberg was elected vice president of the World Jew- 
ish Congress, and he was president of the newly established 
American Jewish Policy Foundation, a nonpartisan group en- 
gaged in research in the field of American Jewish policy, both 
foreign and domestic. 

Hertzberg’s books include The Zionist Idea (1959), an an- 
thology about the intellectual history of the Zionist movement 
that is still used in college classrooms; Judaism (1961), which 
brings selections from the Jewish literary tradition; French En- 
lightenment and the Jews (1968), a groundbreaking work that 
traces the roots of modern antisemitism to the French Enlight- 
enment; Being Jewish in America (1978); The Jews in America 
(1989); A Jew in America (2002), a memoir; and The Fate of 
Zionism: A Secular Future for Israel and Palestine (2003). 

Hertzberg was a fiercely contrarian, profoundly Ameri- 
can old-school rabbi. His deep Jewish learning was matched 
by his equally deep secular knowledge; both were guided by 
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a blindingly original mind that can make the obscure seem 
immediately obvious. His passionate moderation on such 
subjects as Israel, which he loved deeply but not blindly, and 
American Jewry, whose future he thought was shaded by most 
American Jews’ inadequate Jewish education, often divided 
him from others, whose opinions he felt were insufficiently 
realistic or not rooted firmly enough in Jewish tradition. An 
importance force and strong believer in the improved rela- 
tionship between Catholics and Jews, Hertzberg also spoke 
out on such issues as the Church's refusal to allow historians 
access to its wartime archives. A profoundly creative thinker, 
Hertzberg influenced the way American Jews think about Ju- 
daism, Israel, and American Jews. 


[Victor A. Mirelman / Joanne Palmer (24 ed.)] 


HERTZKA, EMIL (1869-1932), music publisher, born in Bu- 
dapest. In 1901 he joined the newly founded Universal Edi- 
tion in Vienna which he directed from 1907 until his death. By 
purchasing the rights of several older firms and actively en- 
couraging the avant-garde composers - on whom few other 
publishers dared risk their resources and reputation — he be- 
came the publisher of the works of Bruckner, Mahler, and the 
publisher and champion of Béla Bartok, Arnold Schoenberg, 
Alban Berg, Kurt Weill, Jaromir Weinberger, Leos Janacek, 
Ernst Krenek, and others. He also founded the periodical 
Musikblaetter des Anbruch. 


HERTZKA, THEODOR (1845-1924), Hungarian economist 
and journalist. Hertzka, who was born in Budapest, edited 
the economics section of the Neue Freie Presse from 1872 un- 
til 1879, when he founded and became editor of the Wiener 
Allgemeine Zeitung. In 1889 he established and became editor 
of the weekly Zeitschrift fuer Staats- und Volkswirtschaft and 
in 1901 was appointed editor in chief of the Budapest daily, 
Magyar Hirlap. Hertzka became known mainly through two 
novels, Freiland, ein sociales Zukunftsbild (1890; Freeland; a 
Social Anticipation, 1891) and Eine Reise nach Freiland (1893; 
A Visit to Freeland, or the New Paradise Regained, 1894). In 
these, he proposed a solution to the problems of society by the 
establishment in Central Africa of a model state, comprising 
a series of farming communes, which would be so organized 
as to avoid the drawbacks of both the capitalist and the com- 
munist systems. Hertzka established an international move- 
ment to carry out his plan and in 1893 a mission went to Africa 
to secure land for settlement. But the mission failed and the 
project was abandoned. Hertzka was influenced in his ideas 
by the U.S. economist and land reformer, Henry George, and 
in his turn influenced Franz *Oppenheimer, particularly in 
the areas of liberal socialism and cooperation. Theodor *Herzl 
was familiar with Hertzka’s Freiland when he wrote Der Juden- 
staat. In a letter to Moritz Guedemann (Aug. 22, 1895), and in 
a reference in the introduction to Der Judenstaat, Herzl em- 
phasized the difference between his plan and Freiland, which 
he described as a well-assembled machine, but one incapable 
of being set in motion. Hertzka’s other writings include Die 
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Gesetze der socialen Entwicklung (1885), Das Wesen des Geldes 
(1887), and Das Sociale Problem (1912). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Herzl, Complete Diaries, ed. by R. Patai, 
1 (1960), 237; idem, Zionist Writings, 1 (1955); idem, Letters, 2 (1958); 
J.O. Hertzler, History of Utopian Thought (1926); EF. Oppenheimer, 
Erlebtes, Erstrebtes, Erreichtes: Errinerungen (1931, 19647); H. Ross, 
Utopias Old and New (1938), 159-75; R. Ruyer, LUtopie et les Utopies 
(1950); G. Negley and J.M. Patrick, Quest for Utopia (1952). 


[Isa Perlis-Kressel] 


HERTZVELD-HIJMANS, ESTHELLA (1837-1881), Dutch 
poet. Esthella Hertzveld was the eldest of six children in the 
family of Salomon Hartog Hertzveld (1806-1904) and Devora 
Halberstamm (1814-1904). She received an excellent educa- 
tion, focusing primarily on the study of literature, Jewish his- 
tory, Hebrew, and modern languages. At the age of 15 she made 
her literary debut as a poet with the publication of “Elias in 
de Woestijn” (“Elias in the Desert”) and of “Sauls Dood” 
(“Saul’s Death”), which soon made her famous in Dutch liter- 
ary circles. Because of her reputation, the baptized Portuguese 
Jew Abraham Capadose dedicated to her his translation of a 
story on conversion in 1853. In readers’ letters to the Jewish 
press the poet and her father distanced themselves from Ca- 
padose’s dedication and beliefs. 

In 1863 Hertzveld married Jacobus Hijmans (1816-1896), 
who was her senior by 21 years. Chief Rabbi Berenstein of 
The Hague consecrated the marriage in Delft. A report of the 
event was published in the December 18 issue of the Delftse 
Courant. 

Hertzveld was also involved in social work and became 
an active member of the women’s Arbeid Adelt movement 
that was emerging under the wings of Betsy Perk and later 
Aletta Jacobs. 

A mother of six children, Esthella Herzveld died at the 
age of 44 from a lung disease. 

Jozef *Israels painted her portrait, which is now part of 
the collection in the municipal museum in The Hague. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Wijnberg-Stroz and M. van Lunteren- 
Spanjaard, Blijvers en Voortgangers. Joden in Delft 1850-1960 (1998); 
J. Wijnberg-Stroz, in: Misjpoge, 8 (1995) 2, 37-47; N. Mayer-Hirsch, 
“Esthella Hijmans-Herztveld,’ at: www.geocities.com/athens/oracle/ 


9784/estel.html. 
[Monika Saelemaekers (2"¢ ed.)] 


HERUT (Heb. n199; also known as Bet Herut), moshav in 
central Israel, in the southern Sharon near Tel Mond, affiliated 
with Tenu’at ha-Moshavim, founded in 1930 by experienced 
agricultural workers. After 1948, the moshav was enlarged and 
joined by new settlers from Romania. Its economy was based 
mainly on citrus groves, dairy farming, poultry, flowers for 
export, and vegetables. In 1968 it had 372 inhabitants, in the 
mid-1990s the population was approximately 480, and in 2002 
it jumped to 616 as a result of new expansion. The moshav’s 
name means “Freedom.” 


[Efraim Orni / Shulamit Gilboa (24 ed.)] 
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HERUT MOVEMENT, Israeli political party, established in 
June 1948, soon after the establishment of the State, by mem- 
bers of the *Irgun Zeva’ii Le’'ummi on the basis of Ze'ev *Jabo- 
tinsky’s ideology. In 1949, the Revisionist Party of Israel, which 
had run independently in the elections to the First Knesset 
but had failed to pass the qualifying threshold, merged with 
the Herut movement. At the same time, the Herut Ha-Zohar 
Alliance was established by the Herut and Ha-Zohar orga- 
nizations in the Diaspora as their representative body in the 
World Zionist Organization. 

In the elections to the first five Knessets the Herut move- 
ment (Herut for short) ran in an independent list. In the elec- 
tions to the First and Second Knessets it came in fourth, with 
14 and 8 seats respectively, but in the Third to Fifth Knessets 
it came in second after Mapai, with 15, 17, and 17 seats re- 
spectively. In 1958 there were early exploratory talks about a 
possible alignment with the Liberal Party, but it was only in 
1965, before the elections to the Sixth Knesset, that such an 
alignment was realized in the form of *Gahal, which ran as a 
list in the elections to the Sixth and Seventh Knessets. In the 
elections to the Eighth to Eleventh Knessets the Herut move- 
ment ran within the framework of the *Likud, together with 
the Liberal Party and others. In 1988 Herut ceased to exist as 
a separate party upon the formation of the Likud party. 

Until 1979 the Herut Movement held national confer- 
ences every two or three years to elect its leaders, receive re- 
ports, and determine policy. Due to internal strife no confer- 
ence was held until 1986, but when it finally met it was once 
again dispersed, meeting again the following year, and then 
disbanding after the Likud formally turned into a party in 
1988. 

Until the establishment of Gahal, Herut was viewed as 
a right-wing party which maintained that the State of Israel 
should contain both banks of the River Jordan, and it would 
characteristically refer to the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan as 
“the so-called Hashemite Kingdom,” It accused the Mapai-led 
government of following a defeatist policy vis-a-vis its neigh- 
bors, strongly criticized the policy of large-scale government 
intervention in the economy, but at the same time called for 
the institution of a national health insurance system and free 
schooling. Though it was highly critical of the Histadrut, in 
1963 it established its own faction within the Labor-led trade 
union association, called Tekhelet-Lavan (Blue-White), which 
was the breeding ground for several future Likud politicians, 
including David *Levy. Herut strongly objected to the Resti- 
tution Agreement signed with the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many in 1952, while also objecting to the special Military Ad- 
ministration for Israeli Arabs based on Mandatory emergency 
regulations. 

David *Ben-Gurion refused to consider bringing Herut 
(and the Communists) into the government, asserting that 
both were anti-democratic political movements, though it 
may be argued that in many senses Herut played the role of a 
democratic watchdog over Mapai in the Knesset. The attitude 
to the Herut movement in Mapai, and later in the Alignment, 
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changed after Levi *Eshkol became prime minister in 1963, 
and especially after the establishment of Gahal. 

Except for a brief period after 1966, Menahem *Begin 
was chairman of the Herut movement from 1948 until 1983. 
After Begin’s resignation he was replaced by Yitzhak *Shamir, 
who presided over Herut’s complete merger with the Liberal 
Party in 1988. Other prominent leaders of the Herut move- 
ment included Yohanan Bader, Hayyim Landau, Shemuel 
Katz, Yaakov Meridor, Shemuel *Tamir, and Ezer *Weizman. 
Closely associated with the Herut movement was the *Betar 
youth movement, the Herut Women’s Alliance, and the Na- 
tional Workers’ Federation. The organ of the movement until 


1966 was the daily Herut. 
[Susan Hattis Rolef (2"4 ed.)] 


HERXHEIMER, SALOMON (1801-1884), German rabbi. 
Born in Dotzheim, Herxheimer attended the yeshivah of R. 
Herz Scheyer in Mainz, studied secular subjects under Mi- 
chael *Creizenach, and later graduated from the University of 
Goettingen. While teaching in Eschwege, he wrote Yesodei ha- 
Torah (1831), a popular work on religious and moral instruc- 
tion, which was translated into English and reached 36 edi- 
tions by 1916. Later he became the rabbi of Anhalt-Bernburg. 
At the rabbinical conferences of the 1840s Herxheimer, an 
exponent of moderate Reform, especially supported the idea 
of confirmation (see *Bar Mitzvah). His singular achievement 
was the publication of a translation of the Bible into German 
with commentary (1841-48), a third edition of which appeared 
in 1863. He also published a book on Hebrew grammar (1834) 
and an edition of his sermons (1838, 1857). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Salfeld, Dr. Salomon Herxheimer (Ger., 
1885). 


HERZ, HENRI (Heinrich; 1802-1888), Austrian pianist and 
composer. Born in Vienna, he belonged to the group of elegant 
European virtuosos preceding the generation of Liszt. Though 
disdained by Schumann and by the “new German School,” 
he enjoyed fashionable popularity in France both as a pianist 
and as a composer of “salon” piano pieces, more than 200 in 
number. He taught in Paris, founded a piano factory there, 
organized concerts, and had interests in various financial en- 
terprises. He toured the U.S. three times and during a visit to 
Mexico composed the Mexican national anthem. His travels 
are described in Mes voyages en Amérique (1866). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Groves Dict, s.v.; MGG, S.v. 
[Judith Cohen] 


HERZ, HENRIETTE (1764-1847), Berlin salonniére. The 
beautiful and highly educated daughter of Benjamin de Lemos, 
a Portuguese Jewish physician, she married the physician and 
philosopher Marcus *Herz, 17 years her senior, in 1779. In 
the 1780s their home became a center of Enlightenment and 
post-Enlightenment learning, attracting young Prussian no- 
bility and reform-minded Jews interested in Marcus Herz’s 
lectures and demonstrations in chemistry and physics and 
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in discussing the new Romantic literature with his beautiful 
wife. Henriette Herz and her friend Dorothea (Brendel) *Men- 
delssohn Veit Schlegel, the daughter of Moses *Mendelssohn, 
formed a Tugendbund (Society of Virtue) with Wilhelm and 
Alexander von *Humboldt, Karl Laroche, and others to pro- 
mote friendship and learning. Wilhelm von Humboldt’s later 
efforts on behalf of Jewish emancipation stem in part from 
his youthful infatuation with Herz. Some of their correspon- 
dence is composed in Hebrew script. In the 1790s Herz de- 
veloped a lifelong friendship with the philosopher and Prot- 
estant theologian Friedrich *Schleiermacher. Reading groups 
among intellectual circles developed into the famous Berlin 
salons hosted almost exclusively by women such as Herz, Ra- 
hel Levin *Varnhagen von Ense, and Sara Levi. Among those 
who frequented Herz’s salon were Friedrich Schlegel, Karl 
Gustav von Brinkmann, Friedrich Genz, Madame de Genlis, 
and Jean Paul Richter. Herz’s beauty was captured in portraits 
painted by Anna Dorothea Therbusch (1778) and Anton Graff 
(1792), and in a bust sculpted by Gottfried Shadow (1783). She 
knew many languages, including ancient Greek, Latin, Italian, 
Spanish, and English and in 1799 and 1800 she translated two 
English travel books into German. Following Marcus Herz’s 
death in 1803, her salon activity tapered off and ended by 1806 
with Napoleon’s occupation of Berlin. Herz lost her pension 
and was forced to seek work as a governess; in 1817 she be- 
came a Protestant and traveled to Rome (1818-19). Herz spent 
her later years in reduced circumstances teaching languages 
and needlework to young women and offering hospitality to 
Schleiermacher’s students. In the 1820s she began a memoir 
focusing on her youth; wishing to control her posthumous 
reputation, she burned some of her correspondence. At the 
end of her life, Herz she gave J. Fuerst access to her remain- 
ing papers and spoke with him about her life. Following her 
death, he published her reminiscences (J. Fuerst, Henriette 
Herz. Ihr Leben und ihre Erinnerungen (1858)). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Davies, Identity or History? Marcus Herz 
and the End of the Enlightenment (1995); M.E. Goozé, “Posing for Pos- 
terity: The Representations and Portrayals of Henriette Herz as ‘Beau- 
tiful Jewess;” in: M. Henn and H.A. Pausch (eds.), Body Dialectics in 
the Age of Goethe. (2003), 67-95; D. Hertz, Jewish High Society in Old 
Regime Berlin (1988); P. Seibert. Der literarische Salon: Literatur und 
Geselligkeit zwischen Aufklaerung und Vormaerz (1993). 


[Marjanne E. Goozé (2"4 ed.)] 


HERZ, LEOPOLD EDLER VON (1767-1828), Austrian fi- 
nancier and nobleman. His father, Salomon Lefmann (1743- 
1825), went to Vienna from Hamburg in 1770, married the 
sister of Nathan von *Arnstein, and was raised to the nobility 
in 1797 for financial services to the crown. At the same time 
he was active in Jewish communal affairs. Leopold (Lippold) 
married Charlotte von Arnstein. Talented, ambitious, and 
sophisticated, he rapidly distinguished himself in financial af- 
fairs. Through his greatest achievement, arranging the sub- 
sidy promised by England to Austria after the Battle of Leipzig 
(1813), he acquired the friendship of Metternich and caused 
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a minor sensation when Wellington and Castlereagh dined 
at his home immediately on their arrival for the Congress of 
Vienna (1815). In 1815 Leopold joined Nathan von Arnstein and 
other notables in signing the petition to Francis I for Jewish 
rights. However, he and five of his children embraced Chris- 
tianity in the summer of the *Hep! Hep! riots (1819). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Wachstein, Die Inschriften des alten Juden- 
friedhofes in Wien, 2 (1917), 461; Pribram, Urkunden und Akten zur 
Geschichte der Juden in Wien (1918), index; S. Baron, Die Judenfrage 
auf dem Wiener Kongress (1920), 211; Ruzitka, in: Adler, 11 (1931-34), 
17-31; H. Spiel, Fanny von Arnstein (1962), index; H. Schnee, Die Hof- 
finanz und der moderne Staat, 4 (1963), 25; 5 (1965), 235-6. 


HERZ, MARCUS (1747-1803), German physician and philos- 
opher. Herz was born in Berlin, where his father was a Torah 
scribe. At the age of 15, Herz left for Koenigsberg, where he 
worked as a clerk. He attended lectures at the University of 
Koenigsberg from 1766 but had to stop in 1770 because of his 
financial situation. He became friendly with Immanuel *Kant, 
who asked him to serve as his “advocate” on the occasion of his 
submitting his dissertation. In his book Betrachtungen aus der 
spekulativen Weltweishei (1771) Herz formulated his interpre- 
tation of Kant’s views. In 1770 Herz returned to Berlin, where 
he joined Moses *Mendelssohn’s circle. Supported by David 
*Friedlander, he completed his medical studies at Halle. In 
1774 he was appointed physician at the Berlin Jewish Hospi- 
tal and was reputed to be one of the best doctors of his time. 
He married Henriette De Lemons from a Portuguese Jewish 
family from Hamburg. She was a social leader who gathered 
at her salon some of the most prominent intellectual figures 
in Berlin of her time and was known for her intellect (see 
Henriette *Herz). In 1777 Herz started lecturing in his home 
on philosophy and experimental physics. These lectures were 
attended by important persons, including members of the 
royal family, among them the future Frederick William 111. 
In 1787 the king of Prussia bestowed the title of “professor” 
on Herz with the right to receive an income for life. Kant cor- 
responded with Herz for many years, and these letters are of 
great importance for understanding both the development of 
Kant’s views before the publication of Critique of Pure Rea- 
son in 1781 and the relationship between Kant and Salomon 
*Maimon. Herz published several essays on philosophy and 
on the human soul. His Versuch ueber den Geschmack und die 
Ursachen seiner Verschiedenheit (1776) developed the concep- 
tion of perfect beauty (in the spirit of Winckelmanns). In 1786 
Herz published his Versuch der Kuenste. In 1786 he published 
his Versuch ueber den Schwindel, and in 1777-84 his Briefe an 
Aerzte. At Mendelsshon’s request he translated from English 
into German Vindiciae Juaeorum, a defense of Judaism by 
Manasseh Ben Israel. In his work Freimuetige Kaffeegesprache 
zweier juedischer Zuschauerinnen ueber Juden Pinkus (1772), 
Herz criticized the self-hatred found among Jews. He also 
wrote, at the request of the editor of Ha-Meassef, a pamphlet 
in which he argued against quick burial, the traditional custom 
among Jews. He was for a long time the unknown translator 
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of the so-called “Prayer of the Jewish Physician,” attributed to 
Maimonides, from Hebrew into German. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ML. Davies, Identity or History? Mar- 
cus Herz and the End of the Enlightenment (1995), incl. full bibl.; D. 
Borurel, “Die verweigerte Aufnahme des Markus Herz in die Ber- 
liner Akademie des Wissenschaften,’ in: Buelletin des Leo Baeck In- 
stituts, 67 (1984), 3-13. 


[Samuel Hugo Bergman / Suessmann Muntner 
and Yehoyada Amir (2"4 ed.)] 


HERZBERG, ABEL JACOB (1893-1989), Dutch author. Her- 
zberg was born in Amsterdam into a Russian immigrant fam- 
ily. A lawyer by profession, he became an enthusiastic Zionist 
in his youth and made his mark as a powerful speaker and 
outstanding writer on Jewish affairs. Deported with his fam- 
ily to Bergen-Belsen during the Nazi occupation of Holland, 
Herzberg recorded his experiences in Amor Fati (1946) and 
Tweestroomenland (“Country Between Two Streams,” 1950). 
His Kroniek der Jodenvervolging (“Chronicle of the Persecu- 
tion of the Jews,” 1956) is a factual and comprehensive survey 
of Dutch Jewry during the Hitler era. Herzberg’s other works 
include three plays: Vaderland (“Homeland,’ 1934), an ac- 
count of the sufferings of German Jewry; Herodes (1955); and 
Sauls dood (“Saul’s Death,” 1959). He also wrote Eichmann in 
Jeruzalem (1962), a study of the *Eichmann trial which he at- 
tended as a reporter for a Dutch daily, and Brieven aan mijn 
kleinzoon (“Letters to My Grandson,’ 1964), a series of child- 


hood recollections. 
[Henriette Boas] 


HERZBERG, WILHELM (Zeeyv; 1827-1897), German author 
and communal worker in Erez Israel. Born in Stettin into an 
assimilated family, Herzberg was familiar with Judaism from 
non-Jewish sources only, but became deeply impressed by its 
cultural and humanitarian values. In 1868 his work Juedische 
Familienpapiere (Jewish Family Papers, 1875) was published in 
Hamburg under the pen name Gustav Meinhardt. Its frame- 
work is fictional, and in it Herzberg expresses his admiration 
for Judaism through a daring attack on Christianity. The work 
made a strong impression on Jewish scholars in the West, and 
Peretz *Smolenskin wrote an article on it entitled “La-Kol Ze- 
man” (“To Everything There is a Season” in Ha-Shahar, 1873) 
in which he emphasized Herzberg’s liberation from the inner 
bondage that was characteristic of Jewish apologists at the 
time. In 1877, on the recommendation of Heinrich *Graetz, 
Herzberg was appointed director of the Mikveh Israel Ag- 
ricultural School. Two years later he became director of the 
first Jewish orphanage in Jerusalem, which was founded that 
year through the initiative of Graetz and his friend M.G. Levi. 
In 1887 Herzberg combined the orphanage with the Laemel 
School. In the following year the first chapter of *B’nai B'rith, 
the “Jerusalem” lodge, was founded in Erez Israel under his 
initiative; it established the Midrash Abrabanel Library (which 
became a nucleus for the Hebrew National and University 
Library) and the village of Moza. In 1891 Herzberg moved 
to Brussels. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rabbi Binyamin, in: W. Herzberg, Kitvei 
Mishpahah Ivriyyim (1930), 7-25; I. Trivaks and E. Steinman, Sefer 


Meah Shanah (1938), 229-38. 
[Gedalyah Elkoshi] 


HERZBERG-FRAENKEL, LEO (1827-1915), Galician author 
and functionary. As a result of his political activities during the 
1848 revolution he was compelled to leave his native Brody; 
from 1850 to 1852 he was a journalist in Vienna. He then re- 
turned to Brody, where he was secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce for the next 40 years. Active both in general and 
Jewish life, Herzberg-Fraenkel served as deputy of Brody for 
many years. He published novels dealing with East European 
Jewish life (which were translated into several languages), in- 
cluding Ghettogeschichten (1885), tales of the ghetto; Geheime 
Wege (1897), on the clandestine activities of Jewish youth in 
Russia; and several novels on non-Jewish themes. His essay on 
Polish Jewry appeared in Oesterreich-Ungarn in Wort und Bild. 
Although he welcomed the idea of Herzl’s Judenstaat, he did 
not believe that the Zionist ideal could be realized. However, 
he stressed the need for a speedy exodus of Jews from Eastern 
Europe, no matter where and without political aim. He was 
among the supporters of plans to settle the Jews of Galicia on 
the land in an attempt to make them economically productive. 
His son *SIGMUND (1857-1913) taught German and Austrian 
history at the universities of Vienna and Czernowitz. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: N.M. Gelber, Toledot Yehudei Brody (1955), 
index; Kohut, in: azj, 80 (1916), 65-68; J. Moses (ed.), Die Loesung 
der Judenfrage (1907), 294-8. 
[Encyclopaedia Judaica (Germany)] 


HERZENSTEIN, MIKHAIL YAKOVLEVICH (1859-1906), 
Russian economist. Herzenstein, who was born in Odessa, 
studied law and political economy. Despite his conversion to 
Christianity and his considerable professional competence, 
his appointment as a teacher at the Moscow Agricultural In- 
stitute was deferred for 15 years, presumably because of his 
liberal views. In 1903 he was named lecturer in political econ- 
omy and statistics at the University of Moscow. In 1905 he was 
elected a deputy to the First Duma, where he became known 
as an expert on agrarian questions and called for the expro- 
priation of the lands of the Russian nobility. The expropriated 
land would be distributed among the peasants, while the no- 
bles would receive reasonable compensation. Herzenstein was 
bitterly hated by the reactionaries, both for his liberal agrar- 
ian views and for his Jewish origin. Ten days after the Duma 
was dissolved, Herzenstein was murdered by an agent of the 
“Black Hundred” at a Finnish summer resort. 

His writings, principally on agrarian economics, include 
Kredit dlya zemstv i gorodov (1892; Credit to the Local Councils 
and the Cities), which is considered a major contribution to the 
subject of rural credit, and his highly regarded Noveyshiye tech- 
eniya v uchenii o pozemel’nom kredite v Germanii (1905; Recent 
Tendencies in the Theory of Agricultural Credit in Germany). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mikhail Yakovlevich Gertsenshteyn (Rus., 
1906). 
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HERZFELD, ERNST EMIL (1879-1948), archaeologist and 
Orientalist. Herzfeld, born in Celle, Germany, became direc- 
tor of the Seminar fuer Landes und Altertumskunde des Ori- 
ents in Berlin, and was professor at the University of Berlin 
from 1920 to 1935. He took part in many excavations, and di- 
rected several of them, including those at Ashur (1903-05), 
Mariamlik, and Coricos in Cilicia (1907); Samarra in Iraq 
(1910-13; 1931); Pasargadae (1928); Kukh-i-khawaja in Sistan 
(1929); and Persepolis (1931-35). In the mid-1930s he emi- 
grated to the United States, where he became professor at the 
Institute of Advanced Studies at Princeton. Herzfeld laid the 
foundations for Arab archaeological research in Iraq and the 
archaeology of Persia of all periods. He was also among the 
planners and editors of Matériaux pour un Corpus Inscriptio- 
num Arabicarum (1903). His publications include Iranische 
Felsreliefs (with F. Sarre, 1910), Archaeologische Reise im Eu- 
phrat-und Tigris-Gebiet (4 vols., 1911-20), Die Aufnahme des 
Sasanidischen Denkmals von Paikuli (with F. Sarre, 192.4), Die 
Keramik von Samarra (with F. Sarre, 1925), A New Inscription 
of Xerxes (1932), Iranische Denkmaeler (4 pts., 1932-33), Ar- 
chaeological History of Iran (1935), Imam Zade Karrar at Bu- 
zun, a Dated Seldjuk Ruin (with M.B. Smith, 1935), Altpersische 
Inschriften (1938), Zoroaster and his World (2 vols., 1947), Ge- 
schichte der Stadt Samarra (1948), Monuments et inscriptions 
d/Alep (1947), and The Persian Empire... (1968). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.C. Miles, in: Ars Islamica, 7 (1940), 82-92; 
R. Ettinghausen, ibid., 15-16 (1951), 261-6; C.R. Morey, in: NDB, 8 
(1969), 733-4; idem, in: G.C. Miles (ed.), Archaeologica Orientalia in 
Memoriam Ernst Herzfeld (1952), 1-4. 


HERZFELD, LEVI (1810-1884), rabbi and historian. Her- 
zfeld, who was born in Ellrich, Germany, studied Talmud un- 
der Abraham *Bing in Wuerzburg and Samuel *Eger at Braun- 
schweig and at Berlin University. He first served as dayyan 
under Eger, whose successor as the chief rabbi of the duchy 
of Braunschweig he became in 1842. As a spokesman of mod- 
erate Reform, Herzfeld, in association with L. *Philippson, 
convened the first Rabbinical Conference in Braunschweig 
(1844) and also took a leading part in the two following con- 
ferences of 1845 and 1846. He and Philippson headed the In- 
stitut zur Foerderung der israelitischen Literatur (1860-73). 
Herzfeld’s main importance as a writer of Jewish history lies 
in that he was the first to pay attention to its economic as- 
pects, particularly in his Metrologische Voruntersuchungen zu 
einer Geschichte des... altjuedischen Handels (1863-65) and his 
Handelsgeschichte der Juden des Altertums (1879, 18947). While 
the latter work’s apologetic intent to disprove the antisemitic 
image of the Jews as a parasitic people of middlemen is evi- 
dent, the Handelsgeschichte is distinguished by its meticulous 
analysis of the sources and has not been superseded by any 
other comprehensive work of its type. Herzfeld also wrote on 
art in Jewish history (Zwei Vortraege ueber die Kunstleistun- 
gen der Hebraeer und alten Juden, 1864). In his three-volume 
Geschichte des Volkes Israel von der Zerstoerung des ersten Tem- 
pels bis zur Einsetzung des Makkabaeers Schimon zum hohen 
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Priester und Fuersten (1847-57), he stressed the connection 
between political and religious history. Herzfeld also pub- 
lished Ecclesiastes, with a German translation and commen- 
tary (1838); proposals for a reform of Jewish matrimonial law 
(Vorschlaege, 1846); and a Reform prayer book (1874°), with 
some studies on its preparation. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Karpeles, in: L. Herzfeld, Handelsge- 
schichte... (18947), introduction; S.W. Baron, History and Jewish 
Historians (1964), 322ff.; Wilhelm, in: BLBI, 12 (1960), 259 ff.; M. Es- 
chelbacher, in: ajr-information (Feb. 1961), 10. 


HERZL, THEODOR (Binyamin Ze'ev; 1860-1904), founder 
of political Zionism and the World Zionist Organization. 
Herzl was born in Budapest, Hungary, to an affluent family 
and educated in the spirit of German-Jewish enlightenment. 
In 1878 he entered the law faculty of the University of Vienna, 
where his family had moved. In 1881 he joined a German stu- 
dents association, Albina, but, encountering antisemitism, 
resigned two years later. In 1884 he completed his studies but 
soon afterwards left the legal profession and dedicated himself 
to literature. His essays were characterized by his superb style 
and penetrating observations on human problems in modern 
times. In addition, he also wrote a number of plays, some of 
which were staged in Vienna, Prague, Berlin, and New York. 

In 1889 Herzl married Julie Naschauer. She failed to ap- 
preciate his ideas and aspirations and the relationship was 
not a happy one. They had three children: Pauline, Hans, and 
Margarethe. 

From October 1891 until July 1895 Herzl served as the 
Paris correspondent of the Neue Freie Presse, a liberal-oriented 
and prestigious Viennese daily. Herzl took particular inter- 
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est in the social and political problems of France. Excerpts 
from his articles appeared in a book titled Das Palais Bourbon 
(1895). The resurgence of antisemitism in France awakened his 
interest in the Jewish problem. His article, entitled “French 
Antisemites,” which appeared in the Neue Freie Presse (1892), 
was followed by his play Das neue Ghetto (1895) in which he 
rejected assimilation, and certainly conversion, as a way to 
make Jews acceptable to gentile society. 

It was, however, the Dreyfus trial (January 1895) that 
shattered Herzl’s illusions. The humiliation of an innocent 
Jewish captain at the Ecole Militaire, and particularly the cries 
of the mob, “Death to the Jews,’ convinced him that the only 
solution to the Jewish problem would be a massive exodus of 
the Jews from countries afflicted with antisemitism and the 
concentration of the Jews in a territory of their own, prefer- 
ably in the Land of their Forefathers. 

He tried first to interest Baron Maurice de *Hirsch, a 
prominent Jewish philanthropist. The meeting was a failure. 
Nor was Herzl successful in winning over Dr. Moritz Guede- 
mann, the chief rabbi of Vienna, where Herzl had returned 
in 1895 to serve as a feuilleton editor of the Neue Freie Presse. 
His attempts to convince a number of other Jewish leaders and 
intellectuals to support his scheme were also unsuccessful. A 
notable exception was the celebrated author Max *Nordau, 
who lent his brilliant pen and oratorial talents to Herzl’s ser- 
vice, as well as to Zionism. 

Undeterred by his initial setbacks, Herzl published in 
1896 his epoch-making treatise Der Judenstaat (The Jewish 
State). Translations into Hebrew, English, French, Russian, 
and Romanian soon followed. In his book Herzl analyzed the 
Jewish problem and saw the establishment of a Jewish State as 
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the only solution. Responses to his book were mixed. Predict- 
ably, the assimilationists in Western Europe rejected his the- 
sis and regarded it as a hindrance to their struggle for eman- 
cipation. In contrast, David *Wolfsohn, Max *Bodenheimer, 
and other Zionist-oriented individuals were enchanted and 
found in Herz] their natural leader. Particularly enthusiastic 
were Jewish students in Germany and in Austria. The Zionist 
Movement had come into being. It was, however, the mass of 
Jews in Eastern Europe that constituted the backbone of the 
Movement. They regarded Herzl almost as a savior. 

Henceforth, Herzl dedicated all his energy and resources 
to his Zionist cause. His premature death on July 3, 1904, at the 
age of 44, deprived the movement of a leader of international 
caliber. He had become a legendary figure in Jewish history, 
even in his own lifetime. 


Political Activity 
It was antisemitism that made Herzl and Max Nordau, his close 
collaborator, conscious Jews. Both were steeped in European 
culture, but the resurgence of modern antisemitism wounded 
their dignity. Herzl was particularly stirred by Eugen Dueh- 
ring’s book Die Judenfrage als Frage des Rassencharakters und 
seiner Schddlichkeit fuer Existenz und Kultur des Volkes (“The 
Jewish Problem as a Problem of Race and the Harm It Is Caus- 
ing to the Existence and to the Culture of the People”). As the 
years went by, the feeling of disenchantment grew stronger, but 
it was not until the Dreyfus trial in 1894 that Herzl’s hopes of 
emancipation were irreparably shattered. He realized that the 
civilized nations could not cope with the “Jewish Question,’ 
which was a legacy from the Middle Ages. “They have tried it 
through emancipation, but it came too late.” The belief of the 
doctrinaire libertarians that “men can be made equal by pub- 
lishing an edict was erroneous.” The Jews themselves were not 
yet accustomed to freedom, and the people around them had 
“neither magnanimity nor patience.” In those places where the 
Jews had been liberated, the nations saw only their bad char- 
acteristics. Lacking historical perspective, they failed to realize 
that some of the anti-social qualities they attributed to Jews 
were the product of oppression in earlier times. In vain did 
Jews endeavor to show their loyalty, sometimes even exagger- 
ated patriotism, toward their countries of domicile. Their sac- 
rifices, their achievements in science, and their contributions 
to commerce were in vain. In the “fatherlands” in which they 
had lived for centuries, they were denounced as “strangers.” 
Herzl appreciated that antisemitism was a complex phe- 
nomenon. In some countries, it did occasionally reveal a re- 
ligious bias, but its virulent character was primarily a conse- 
quence of emancipation. Contrary to the general belief that 
hostility to the Jews would disappear, Herzl feared that it 
would worsen. Hence, he believed that it was futile to combat 
antisemitism. Assimilation had failed, since in any genuine 
sense it could be effected only by intermarriage, and the na- 
tions would not tolerate members of an unassimilable group 
becoming their leaders, although, he allowed, perhaps they 
were “fully within their rights.” He predicted that in Russia 
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and Romania persecution would be inspired officially; in Ger- 
many, discrimination would be legalized, and in Austria, peo- 
ple would allow themselves to be intimidated by the mob into 
initiating a “new St. Bartholomew’s Night” Hungary, Herzl’s 
country of birth, would be no exception. The calamity would 
come in a “most brutal form; the longer it is postponed, the 
more severe it will be; the more powerful the Jews become the 
fiercer the retribution. There is no escape from it” 

He hoped that, in the long run, antisemitism would not 
harm the Jews and that educationally it might even prove 
useful. “It forces us,’ he concluded, “to close ranks, unites us 
through pressure, and through our unity will make us free” 
It was this feeling of freedom that made Herzl declare: “We 
are a people, one people. We recognize ourselves as a nation 
by our faith” Henceforth, he no longer regarded the “Jewish 
Question” as a social or religious problem, but as a national 
one, which should be solved politically by the council of the 
civilized nations. Sovereignty over a portion of land, “large 
enough to justify the rightful requirements of a nation,” to 
which the Jewish masses would emigrate, would provide the 
right solution. Pondering the choice between the Argentine 
and Palestine, the “ever memorable historic home” seemed 
preferable. Its very name would attract the people “with a 
force of marvelous potency.” 

Herzl wanted to give the Jews “a corner... where they can 
live in peace, no longer hounded, outcast, and despised... a 
country that will be their own,’ to rid them of the faults that 
centuries of persecution and ostracism had fostered in them 
and to allow their intellectual and moral gifts free play, so that 
finally they might no longer be “the dirty Jews, but the people 
of light.” There they would regain self-esteem and dignity, and 
“the derisive cry ‘Jews!’ may become an honorable appellation, 
like ‘German, “Englishman,” Frenchman,” 

The solution to the problem, however, should not be left 
to Jews alone. “The Jewish State is a world necessity!” Those 
civilized nations who were trying “to exorcise a ghost out of 
their past” must also shoulder responsibility. He believed that 
a potential community of interests did exist between the an- 
tisemites and the Zionists. “The antisemites will become our 
most dependable friends, the antisemitic countries our allies. 
We want to emigrate as respected people,’ parting as “friends 
from our foes... The solution of the Jewish Question must be a 
mighty final chord of reconciliation.” Eventually it would place 
relationships between Jew and Gentile on a normal footing. 
If the Powers, with the concurrence of the sultan, would rec- 
ognize Jewish sovereignty over Palestine, the Jews in return 
could undertake to regulate Turkish finances; they would form 
there “a portion of Europe ... an outpost of civilization” The 
Jewish State would become “something remarkable... a model 
country for social experiments and a treasure house for works 
of art... a destination for the civilized world? 


Relations with Germany 


Herzl was primarily a man of action who wished to translate 
his ideas into reality. His basic premise, that Zionism consti- 
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tuted an effective antidote to antisemitism, led him to the con- 
viction that the countries most plagued by this problem were 
his potential allies. As early as June 9, 1895, he jotted down 
in his diary, “First I shall negotiate with the Czar regarding 
permission for the Russian Jews to leave the country ... Then 
I shall negotiate with the German kaiser, then with Austria, 
then with France regarding the Algerian Jews, then as need 
dictates.” That Herzl should have expected Germany to sup- 
port him is not surprising, since it was there that modern an- 
tisemitism originated. In an interview with Baron de Hirsch 
in 1895 he exclaimed, “I shall go to the German kaiser, he will 
understand me.... I shall say: Let our people go! We are strang- 
ers here; we are not permitted to assimilate with the people, 
nor are we able to do so. Let us go!” He was confident that one 
day the kaiser would be grateful to him for leading the “unas- 
similable people out” 

In this assumption Herzl was basically correct, but it was 
rather the philosemites who first gave him support. When 
a long-awaited reply from ex-Chancellor Bismarck was not 
forthcoming, and the German press appeared to be critical 
of his Judenstaat, a savior from an unexpected quarter called 
on him. It was the Reverend William Hechler, chaplain to 
the British Embassy in Vienna. Hechler impressed Herzl as 
a likable, sensitive, and enthusiastic man. He believed that 
in 1897-98, the years of “prophetic crisis,’ Palestine would 
be returned to the Jews, a prediction that was backed by ab- 
struse computations. Having read the Judenstaat, he no lon- 
ger doubted that the “foreordained movement” had come 
into being. In Herzl’s quizzical eyes, Hechler appeared “a na- 
ive visionary,” but it is undeniable that it was he who raised 
Herzl’s cause to the diplomatic plane by introducing him to 
the Grand Duke of Baden, at whose court Hechler had been 
a tutor. Hechler also knew the kaiser and thought it possible 
to arrange an audience for Herzl. 

On March 26, 1896, Hechler wrote to the duke about 
Herzl’s project, noting with satisfaction that the antisemitic 
movement had made the Jews see that they were “Jews first 
and [only] secondly Germans, Englishmen, etc.” It reawak- 
ened in them a longing to return “as a nation to the Land of 
Promise ... Palestine belongs to them by right.” Should Ger- 
many and England give their support and take the Jewish 
State, declared neutral, under their protection, the Return of 
the Jews would be a great blessing and would put an end to 
antisemitism, which was detrimental to the welfare of Euro- 
pean nations. He also suggested that the issue be laid before 
the kaiser, the duke’s nephew. 

The duke took the opportunity of the kaiser’s visit to 
Karlsruhe to brief him on the subject. The kaiser was not fully 
acquainted with the matter and did not take it seriously. Nor, it 
appears was Grand Duke Frederick truly convinced of Herzl’s 
cause. Herzl did his best to dispel the duke’s misgivings. On 
April 22, 1898, when they first met at Karlsruhe, he explained 
that the establishment of the Jewish State would be an act of 
goodwill, not a consequence of persecution, that emigration 
would be voluntary, and that it concerned chiefly the Jews of 
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Austria, Russia, and Romania. German Jews would welcome 
it; it would divert the migration of their East European co- 
religionists away from Germany. Moreover, it would reduce 
the number of Jewish proletarians and, by the same token, the 
number of revolutionaries. Herzl argued that Jewish enterprise 
would restore to health “the plague-spot of the Orient.” 

The grand duke was won over and remained Herzl’s 
staunch supporter. Verdy du Vernois, the former Prussian 
minister of war and an expert on the Orient, was also con- 
vinced that the Zionist project would benefit Turkey, while 
Hechler continued untiringly to win new converts, particu- 
larly in British and German clerical circles. Grand Duke Fred- 
erick advised Hechler to win over Count Philipp zu Eulenburg, 
the German ambassador in Vienna, a gifted politician, whose 
influence on the kaiser was profound. Hechler was instructed 
to tell the ambassador that, in the duke’s opinion, “something 
was involved that might prove to be important for German 
policy in the Orient.” 

Briefed by Hechler, Herzl was now confident that his 
movement would receive help. He hoped to persuade the 
grand duke that settlement by a neutral national element along 
the shortest route to Asia could be of value to Germany. He 
also prepared a draft letter to the kaiser, explaining that the 
Jews were the only people who could colonize Palestine; the 
land was too poor to attract others. For the Jews, it was rich in 
memories and hopes. Settlement by other European nation- 
als would engender jealousy among the Powers, while settle- 
ment by the Jews, as a neutral element, would create fewer 
complications. 

On Hechler’s advice, the letters were not dispatched, 
but they reflect the working of Herzl’s mind. He attempted to 
strike a balance between the principle of neutrality, embod- 
ied in the Basle Program, and an endeavor to solicit the sup- 
port of a European Power - in this case, Germany - for his 
cause. The two elements were complementary. The Zionists, 
he hoped, would be regarded as the lesser evil, since no Power 
would let any other have Palestine. 

During the summer and autumn of 1898, everything 
seemed, at least superficially, to be going well for Herzl. When 
Hechler failed to meet Count Eulenburg in Vienna, the duke 
wrote directly to the kaiser. Earlier he had hesitated to intro- 
duce Herzl to Wilhelm, but now that the Zionist movement 
had made substantial progress, it warranted a certain amount 
of attention, especially on the eve of the imperial visit to Pal- 
estine. Jewish colonization had proved successful, and con- 
sistent efforts were being made to lay the foundations of a 
Jewish state. 

It took Wilhelm a month to reply to his uncle’s letter. 
The Zionist aspirations appealed to him, and he instructed 
Eulenburg to examine the material, but he doubted whether 
the movement was ripe enough to justify official support. He 
noted also that Zionism was meeting with strong opposition 
from influential sections of Jewry, but the duke remained op- 
timistic. On September 2, 1898, he received Herzl in Mainau 
Castle and, as if to demonstrate his confidence, discussed se- 
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cret political matters with him. Originally, the kaiser’s trip 
was to be strictly religious, but subsequently it was decided to 
give it a political character. En route to Palestine, the emperor 
would pay an official visit to the sultan. Through Ambassador 
Marschall, the German Government had made inquiries in 
Constantinople and, the duke said, had learned that the sultan 
viewed the Zionist cause with favor. Since the Cretan affair, 
the kaiser had been on excellent terms with the sultan, and the 
duke was confident that the kaiser’s word would certainly be 
heeded by his host. This was important, because legal security 
was necessary for the foundation of a state; he thought a for- 
mula could be found for preserving the Ottoman overlordship 
on the pattern of the former Danube principalities. 

Shortly after, on September 16, Herzl was invited to meet 
Count Eulenburg in Vienna. The ambassador was not yet fully 
acquainted with the project and nourished some misgivings: 
the soil of Palestine was poor and the Turks would view the 
immigration of “two million people” with disfavor and sus- 
picion; the sultan was obsessed by fear. However, after listen- 
ing to Herzl, the ambassador grew “perceptibly warmer.” The 
project was new and visibly fascinated him. But the strongest 
impression made on him was Herzl’s statement that, since 
Zionism existed, one Power or another would sooner or later 
espouse it. “Originally, I thought that it would be England. 
It lay in the nature of things” - but now Germany would be 
even more welcome. The mention of England, as Herzl ob- 
served, was conclusive for Eulenburg. He promised Herzl that 
he would try to persuade the emperor to intercede with the 
sultan in order to obtain the country for the Zionists on “the 
basis of autonomy.’ He also suggested that Herzl should meet 
the foreign minister, Bernhard von Buelow. 

Herzl impressed Eulenburg as “an unusually gifted man” 
of striking appearance: “a tall gentleman, with a head like 
that of King David, the type of valiant leading Jews from the 
time of the Jewish kingdom, without any trace of a Handel- 
sjude.” This reaction was typical of Eulenburg’s romantic na- 
ture. His deeper reasons for so fervently supporting Herzl can 
only be surmised, for there is little documentary evidence. 
He believed that Herzl could collect “absolutely unlimited 
sums” to offer the sultan as a quid pro quo for the concession 
of Palestine. Since Eulenburg was the first German states- 
man to commit himself, at least by implication, to the main- 
tenance of the Ottoman Empire, it is possible that Herzl’s 
offer to straighten out the sultan’s finances made a strong ap- 
peal to him. 

Buelow had other ideas. He received Herzl with “capti- 
vating kindness,” impressing him as a gentleman of the vieux 
jeu of diplomacy rather than the iron type of the Bismarck 
era. He complimented Herzl profusely on his writing, but 
his conversation was more in the nature of a chat than a seri- 
ous political discussion. He doubted whether many German 
Jews would emigrate; in any case, their departure seemed to 
him undesirable. He was pleased to learn from Herzl that in 
Vienna the Zionists had won students away from socialism. 
Herzl’s projected state, however, he dismissed as a “polis of 
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Plato.” He expected that the main difficulty would be to con- 
vince the sultan to enter into negotiations with the Zionists, 
adding ironically that “it would make a big impression on 
him should the kaiser give him such advice.” Yet Herzl felt 
intuitively that Buelow was not in favor of the kaiser grant- 
ing him an audience. 

Buelow was a cultured and subtle diplomat and an expert 
in manipulating people. “He liked to play with ideas and with 
human beings [but] had no taste for pathos or for lofty trains 
of thought,” but “beneath the charming facade was a nar- 
rowness of vision.” That the anti-Socialist aspect of Zionism 
should have attracted his attention is hardly surprising, since 
“the most important domestic question for him was the fight 
against the Socialists.” His biographer notes that, while rec- 
ognizing Herzl’s great literary talents, he was unable to work 
up any enthusiasm for his political ideas. Buelow was well 
aware of the hardships which the Jews in Eastern Europe had 
to endure but was not convinced that mass emigration to 
Palestine would improve their lot. He also doubted whether 
Herzl’s project could be applied to German Jews, who were 
strongly attached to Germany and felt no need “to rush into 
an undefined venture in Palestine” Zionism, in Buelow’s opin- 
ion, could at best attract the destitute, not the prosperous and 
educated among the Jews of Europe; but beggars were not ca- 
pable of founding a state or even of colonizing it. 

Buelow was largely influenced by Professor Ludwig Stein. 
In a memorandum prepared at Buelow’s request, Stein dis- 
missed the Zionist project as “not worthy of consideration,” 
a conclusion he had reached during a fact-finding mission to 
Palestine in 1895 on behalf of the Esra Verein. The Verein was 
investigating the possibilities of Jewish migration from Rus- 
sia to Palestine, but Stein, though impressed by the existing 
colonies, discounted them as “mere oases in the desert. The 
stony soil, the lack of humus, the dearth of fauna, and the 
scanty flora” were “insurmountable obstacles to any consid- 
erable colonization.” Moreover, in his opinion, Abdul Hamid’s 
opposition to the settlement of aliens made the Verein’s pro- 
ject impracticable. 

In 1929, Stein admitted that he had been mistaken: 


In justice to the memory of Herzl, I must confess that in his vi- 
sionary ecstasy he foresaw many things which logical rational- 
ism considered Utopian. Herzl and Nordau had prevailed. They 
brought to life a movement that grew far beyond the limits of 
my wildest dreams. Had I possessed prophetic vision then my 
judgment as recorded in my diary [memorandum?] would have 
been different. But being a philosopher by profession, I could 
not assume the role of seer. 


Buelow, too, in October 1914 (by then no longer a minister) 
admitted to Bodenheimer that reports from Jewish quar- 
ters had misled him into adopting a negative attitude toward 
Zionism. 

Unable to rely on Buelow, Herzl wrote to Eulenburg to 
request an audience with the emperor before the latter’s de- 
parture for Constantinople. He made five points: 

1. In various countries, Zionism might lessen the danger 
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of socialism, since it was often dissatisfied Jews who provided 
the revolutionary parties with leaders and ideas. 

2. A reduction in Jewish numbers would weaken anti- 
semitism. 

3. Turkey stood to gain from the influx of an intelligent 
and energetic element into Palestine. Large sums of money 
injected into her economy and the increase in trade would 
improve her finances. 

4. The Jews would bring civilization and order back to a 
neglected corner of the Orient. 

5. A railroad from the Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf 
was a European necessity. The Jews could and must build this 
great road of the nations which, if undertaken otherwise, 
might call forth the most serious rivalries. 

This memorandum had a remarkable success. In less 
than a week, the kaiser, in consultation with Eulenburg, whose 
counsel he valued, made up his mind to give full support to 
Herzl’s cause. In a letter to his uncle, the grand duke, thank- 
ing him for providing the stimulus and guidance in a matter 
of which hitherto he had had only superficial knowledge, the 
kaiser wrote: 


The fundamental idea of Zionism has always interested me and 
even aroused my sympathy. I have come to the conclusion that 
here we have to deal with a question of the most far-reaching 
importance. Therefore I have requested that cautious contact 
should be made with the promoters of this idea. I am willing to 
grant an audience to a Zionist deputation in Jerusalem on the 
occasion of our presence there. I am convinced that the settle- 
ment of the Holy Land by the wealthy and industrious people 
of Israel [Volk Israel] will bring unprecedented prosperity and 
blessings to the Holy Land, which may do much to revive and 
develop Asia Minor. Such a settlement would bring millions 
into the purse of the Turks and so gradually help to save the 
“Sick Man” from bankruptcy. In this way the disagreeable East- 
ern question would be imperceptibly separated from the Medi- 
terranean.... The Turk will recover, getting his money without 
borrowing, and will be able to build his own highways and rail- 
ways without foreign companies and then it would not be so 
easy to dismember Turkey. 

In addition, the energy and creative powers and abilities 
of the tribe of Shem would be directed to more dignified pur- 
poses than the exploitation of Christians, and many Semites of 
the Social Democratic Party, who are stirring up opposition, 
will move eastwards, where more rewarding work will present 
itself... I know very well that nine-tenths of all Germans will 
be deeply shocked when they hear, at a later time, that I sym- 
pathize with the Zionists or even that I place them under my 
protection when they appeal to me. 


Moreover, Kaiser Wilhelm added: 


From the point of view of secular Realpolitik, the question can- 
not be ignored. In view of the gigantic power (very dangerous 
in a way) of international Jewish capital, would it not be an im- 
mense achievement for Germany if the world of the Hebrews 
looked to her with gratitude? Everywhere the hydra of the most 
awful antisemitism raises its terrible and brutal head, and the 
Jews, full of anxiety, are ready to leave the countries where they 
are threatened in order to return to the Holy Land and seek pro- 
tection and security. I shall intercede with the Sultan. 
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Wilhelm was certainly not free from religious prejudices but 
here his reaction to antisemitism was unusual. By proposing 
a constructive solution to the “Jewish Problem,” he seemed to 
stand out from most of his contemporaries, though obviously, 
without the impact of Herzl’s memorandum (re-echoed partly 
in his letter), it is doubtful whether his conclusions would have 
been so far-reaching. However, it is evident that it was Eulen- 
burg who had kindled his interest. The count understood the 
emperor and, in serious matters, knew how to make his coun- 
sel effective. “Only by consistently rational and timely advice 
was it possible to confine the ... temperamentally exuberant 
Emperor within limits.” The kaiser “has to be greatly inter- 
ested in a matter,’ Eulenburg told Herzl during his second in- 
terview on October 8, “as otherwise he soon loses sight of it. 
My standing with the Kaiser is such that I am able to speak to 
him differently from, and more than, many others. Very few 
people can go as far as I ... [have been able to bring the mat- 
ter up again and again and I have succeeded” 

On September 27, Eulenburg advised Herz] that the kaiser 
would be pleased to receive a Zionist deputation in Palestine, 
which would give Herzl an excellent opportunity to present 
his case. On the next day, September 28, Eulenburg sent Herzl 
a highly confidential postscript: “His Majesty would discuss 
the matter with the Sultan in a most emphatic manner and 
will be pleased to hear more from you in Jerusalem. The Kai- 
ser has already issued orders to the effect that no obstacle is 
to be placed in the way of the [Zionist] delegation. In conclu- 
sion, H.M. wishes to tell you that he is very much prepared to 
undertake the protectorate in question.” 

The duke also assured Herzl of the emperor's “warm and 
lively interest”; he would suggest his protection of the Zionist 
project when he met the sultan; thereafter he would receive 
a Zionist deputation in Jerusalem in order to demonstrate 
his sympathy. 

The meeting with Eulenburg on October 8 was even more 
encouraging and made Herzl confident that Germany’s inter- 
vention and protection were a foregone conclusion. 

A subsequent conversation with the grand duke in Pots- 
dam on October 9 fortified Herzl’s conviction. “The Kaiser 
has been thoroughly informed ... and is full of enthusiasm. 
That word is not too strong. He has taken to your idea quite 
warmly. He speaks of it in the liveliest terms. He would also 
have received you by now, for he has confidence in you; but 
it is now deemed better to receive you at Constantinople 
and Jerusalem.” He added that a good report had come from 
Marschall and that the kaiser believed that the sultan would 
consider his advice favorably. 

Ambassador Marschall had made his name as a diplo- 
mat by initiating the era of German-Turkish friendship, which 
became one of the chief leitmotifs of Germany's foreign pol- 
icy. There is hardly any evidence about his attitude toward 
Zionism; the “favorable report” to which both Eulenburg 
and the grand duke of Baden referred has not so far come to 
light. It is not among the documents of the German Foreign 
Ministry, nor can it be traced in the Nachlass Eulenburg, or 
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among the emperor’s papers. We can only surmise why it was 
too risky for him to support such a venture. 

His first objective was to cement relations with Turkey; 
the second, to facilitate Germany’s peaceful penetration of the 
Ottoman Empire without arousing suspicion. This was not 
an easy task, since the Russian press was giving much promi- 
nence to the alleged German plans to colonize Asia Minor, 
and even Petersburg made known its displeasure with Ber- 
lin’s Drang nach Osten. It was the French who were respon- 
sible for feeding the Russians with this kind of information, 
which Marschall dismissed as “terrible nonsense, such as only 
Frenchmen, when speaking about Germans, are able to pro- 
duce.” But German protection of Jewish colonization would 
have substantiated the Russian and French allegations and, in 
the given circumstances, caution was imperative. 

Moreover, Marschall was aware that the sultan’s objection 
to foreign colonization was based on religious grounds and 
that the Muslim clergy were particularly sensitive on this issue. 
In 1905, Marschall asked a representative of the Hilfsverein der 
deutschen Juden to advise the Zionists to moderate their politi- 
cal aspirations. Yet the question still arises: why, if Marschall 
was aware of the pitfalls entailed in support of Zionism, did 
he not warn the emperor in the autumn of 1898? 

Soon after the Zionist delegation arrived in Constranti- 
nople, it experienced a bitter foretaste of its future disappoint- 
ments. Marschall declined to grant Herzl an audience on the 
pretext that he did not know him. Max Bodenheimer’s expla- 
nation that Dr. Herzl was the Zionist leader who had been in 
touch with Count Eulenburg and that the matter concerned 
the reception of a deputation by His Majesty the Kaiser had 
no effect. To the Zionists’ regret, Eulenburg did not join the 
Near Eastern tour. Buelow was unreliable and Marschall enig- 
matic. To bring matters to a head, Herzl wrote to Wilhelm re- 
questing a confidential audience. He assured the kaiser that 
France, weakened internally, would not be able to make a 
move, that “to Russia, the Zionist solution of the Jewish ques- 
tion meant enormous relief; and that no effective objection 
was to be feared from England, since the English Church was 
known to favor the Zionist cause. “Everything depends on 
the form of the fait accompli’ As for the sultan, even if he did 
not immediately realize what aid the Zionists would bring to 
his impoverished state, it was unlikely that he would decline 
to accept the kaiser’s advice. Once personal contact between 
the two sovereigns was established, they could ignore the in- 
trigues of the other Powers. Herzl’s request boiled down to a 
concession for a “Jewish Land Company for Syria and Pales- 
tine” under German protection. 

The long-awaited audience with the emperor took place 
on October 18 in Buelow’s presence. The kaiser listened at- 
tentively to Herzl’s exposition and expressed confidence that 
the Zionists, with the financial and human resources at their 
disposal, would be successful in their venture. That the word 
“Zionism” was used by the German emperor as an accepted 
term was a source of pride to Herzl, but other utterances were 
less pleasant. “There are elements among your people whom it 
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would be a good thing to settle in Palestine,” the kaiser stated. 
“Tam thinking of Hesse, for example, where there are usurers 
at work among the rural population. If these people took their 
possessions and went to settle in the colonies, they could be 
more useful.” Herzl was taken by surprise, because earlier he 
had been assured by both Eulenburg and Buelow that Wil- 
helm 11 was by no means antisemitic. Herzl soon regained his 
confidence and launched an attack on antisemitism, only to be 
parried by Buelow, who commented that the Jews, by flock- 
ing to the opposition and even to the anti-monarchical par- 
ties, showed their ingratitude to the House of Hohenzollern. 
Herzl replied that Zionism would take the Jews away from 
the revolutionary parties. Buelow stuck to his guns and, when 
Wilhelm expressed confidence that the Jews would support 
the colonization of Palestine once they knew it was under his 
protection, the foreign minister interjected that the rich Jews 
were not in favor of it, nor were the big newspapers. At every 
opportunity, he contradicted the emperor, only stopping short 
of using “the little word No ... since the voluntas regis [royal 
will] is Yes.” On one occasion, the kaiser had laid it down that 
“suprema lex regis voluntas est? 

However, the emperor, who often allowed himself to be 
guided by his minister, in this case supported Herzl and agreed 
that Zionism was a “completely natural” solution. Buelow 
again raised a doubt as to the attitude of the Porte, although 
individual Turkish ministers might prove more amenable if 
offered sufficient bribes. But the kaiser brushed aside Bue- 
low’s misgivings, confident that it would make an impression 
if he showed interest. “After all, I am the only one who still 
sticks by the Sultan.” Throughout the conversation, the kai- 
ser looked at Herzl directly. Only when the latter spoke of the 
new overland route to Asia and the Persian Gulf did he stare 
into space, and his thoughtful expression revealed that Her- 
zl’s words had made an impact. The interview was concluded 
by the kaiser’s undertaking to ask the sultan for a “chartered 
company under German protection.” He shook Herzl’s hand 
vigorously, promising to work the details out with Buelow. 
Events showed that he gravely misjudged the attitude of the 
Porte and his own minister. 

Though flattering his sovereign as “a monarch of genius!” 
Buelow remained unconvinced. He told Herzl (after the kaiser 
had left) that in his opinion the Turks were unfavorably dis- 
posed and advised him to see Marschall, who possessed “exact 
information.” Soon after, Herzl drove to the German Embassy, 
only to find that Marschall had left to attend the dinner in the 
kaiser’s honor. It was there that the emperor made his diplo- 
matic overture to the sultan and failed. 

Wilhelm’s account of his encounter with Abdul Hamid, 
quoted already, is too sketchy to enlighten us. In 1902, the 
Grand Duke of Baden told Dr. Bodenheimer that at the dinner 
the kaiser twice attempted to discuss the matter of Palestine 
with the sultan, but the latter displayed a “complete and osten- 
tatious lack of understanding” Earlier, in 1901, Herzl was told 
by Count Eulenburg that he had been unable to discover what 
the difficulty had been. The sultan rejected the kaiser’s sugges- 
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tion so brusquely that it was not possible to pursue it further; 
“we are anxious to remain on good terms with him. As a guest, 
the Kaiser could not, of course, press the subject.” 

If the circumstantial evidence adduced above is correct, 
the kaiser’s diplomatic venture was clumsy. Wilhelm 11 has 
been described as quick, versatile, and responsive to ideas, but 
also as a man without depth; impulsive by nature, he scarcely 
penetrated the problems that he studied. In personal relations, 
he was benevolent and amiable; yet, on some occasions, he was 
inclined to act in a most erratic and tactless manner. Despite 
his intellectual gifts, there was much of the irresponsible dilet- 
tante in him. He undoubtedly had an instinct for politics, but 
he was no master of diplomacy. “What he needed most - and 
never had - was someone in authority over him.” It was un- 
fortunate that Eulenburg was not present, because Buelow’s 
reliability was still to be tested. 

Unaware of the emperor’s failure, Herzl drafted the offi- 
cial address he was to deliver in Jerusalem: 


We are bound to this sacred soil through no valid title of own- 
ership. Many generations have come and gone since this earth 
was Jewish. If we talk about it, it is only about a dream of very 
ancient days. But the dream is still alive, lives in many hun- 
dreds of thousands of hearts; it was and is a wonderful comfort 
in many an hour of pain for our poor people. Whenever foes 
oppressed us with accusations and persecutions, whenever we 
were begrudged that little bit of right to live, whenever we were 
excluded from the society of our fellow citizens —- whose desti- 
nies we have been ready to share loyally — the thought of Zion 
arose in our oppressed hearts. 

There is something eternal about that thought, whose 
form, to be sure, has undergone multifarious changes with 
people, institutions, and times. 


Herzl stressed that Zionism was a political expression of an 
old idea. It aimed at solving the “Jewish Question” by modern 
means, but its essence was to realize the centuries-old dream 
of returning to Zion. “This is the land of our fathers, a land 
suitable for colonization and cultivation,” he said, “It cries out 
for the people to work. And we have among our brethren a 
frightful [sic] proletariat. These people cry out for a land to 
cultivate.” He argued that Zionism was a cause so worthy of 
sympathy that it would fully justify the emperor's protection. 
The sultan, too, should be persuaded of the usefulness of the 
Jewish Land Company. 


We are honestly convinced that the implementation of the 
Zionist plan must mean welfare for Turkey ... Energies and 
material resources will be brought to the country; a magnifi- 
cent fructification of desolate areas may easily be foreseen; and 
from all this there will arise more happiness and more culture 
for many human beings. Our idea offends no-one's rights or 
religious feelings; it breathes long-desired reconciliation. We 
understand and respect the devotion of all faiths to the soil on 
which, after all, the faith of our fathers, too, arose. 


Moreover, Herzl added that Jewish aspirations transcended 
their purely national context. They were part of the human 
endeavor. 
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This is the fatherland of ideas which do not belong to one people 
or to one creed alone. The farther men advance in their moral- 
ity, the more clearly do they recognize the common elements 
in these ideas. And thus the actual city of Jerusalem, with its 
fateful walls, has long since become a symbolic city sacred to 
all civilized men. 


The exalted note echoed the messianic hope of the Hebrew 
prophets, who believed that the redemption of the Jewish peo- 
ple would coincide with the redemption of mankind. Lofty as 
its content was, it brought no definite result. Circumstances 
were against Herzl; it does not require much imagination to 
realize why “German protection of a Jewish chartered com- 
pany” could not commend itself to the sultan. For years, Tur- 
key had been struggling against the system of *Capitulations, 
which provided the European Powers with an instrument 
for meddling in her internal affairs. “The spectre of a second 
Franco-Lebanon [in the form of a Judeo-]German Palestine” 
was alarming. Ahmed Tewfik, the Turkish foreign minister, 
who accompanied the kaiser on his tour of Palestine, made it 
clear that “the Sultan would have nothing to do with Zionism 
and an independent Jewish kingdom.’ As a result, Wilhelm 
lost his enthusiasm for Zionism. 

Herzl may have been flattered when the kaiser stopped 
for a while and chatted with him at the gates of Mikveh Israel, 
to the astonishment of the spectators watching the imperial 
procession on its way to Jerusalem. “Water is what it needs, a 
lot of water ... It is a land of the future,” the kaiser told Herzl, 
but the interview that Herzl had with the Legation counselor 
Klehmet, whom Buelow had brought with him from Berlin 
as his secretary, was discouraging. He objected to a number 
of passages in Herzl’s draft address and insisted on the dele- 
tion of the passages requesting the emperor to take the Land 
Company under his protection. It was noticeable, Boden- 
heimer observed, that the Foreign Ministry took great care to 
ensure that the kaiser would not, in a moment of enthusiasm, 
announce his protection of Zionist colonization. 

The official audience with the emperor took place on No- 
vember 2, 1898, in Jerusalem, again in Buelow’s presence. The 
emperor welcomed Herzl affably and displayed interest in his 
address, but then stated that the matter required “thorough 
study and further discussion” The German and Jewish colonies 
had impressed him and served as an indication of “what could 
be done. The country has room for everyone”; the work of the 
Jewish colonists “will also serve as a stimulating example to 
the native population. Your movement, with which I am thor- 
oughly acquainted, contains a sound idea.” He assured the dep- 
utation of his continued interest, but the conclusive statement 
that Herzl was so eagerly awaiting was not forthcoming, and 
the political aspect of the scheme was passed over. The kaiser 
said “neither yes nor no,’ and Herzl inferred that his stock had 
depreciated. On the day itself, he still clung to the belief that the 
reception might have some “historic consequences,” but disil- 
lusion was soon to follow. The colorless official communiqué 
issued by the German news agency (of which Herzl learned on 
his return journey) dispelled earlier hopes. It read: 
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Kaiser Wilhelm has received a Jewish deputation... Replying 
to an address by its leader, Kaiser Wilhelm said that all those 
efforts which aimed at the improvement of agriculture in Pal- 
estine, and which furthered the welfare of the Ottoman Empire, 
commanded his benevolent interest, with due respect for the 
sovereignty of the Sultan. 


The substitution of “Jewish” for “Zionist” was significant. 
Moreover, the emphasis on respect for Ottoman sovereignty 
also reflected the caution employed by German officials, but 
such an emasculated formula was hardly what Herzl expected. 
A month earlier he had asked Eulenburg whether it would 
not be wiser for the kaiser to receive the Zionist deputation 
privately. Unaware of the fiasco in Constantinople, he felt 
he had been misled. However, unlike his colleagues, he re- 
mained undaunted; the protectorate was not an end in itself, 
but only a means to achieve his objective. Herzl returned to 
Berlin empty-handed. 

The ever sympathetic Grand Duke of Baden was willing 
to help and Count Eulenburg invited Herzl to meet him, but 
the attitude in Berlin remained negative. The duke admired 
Herzl’s perseverance and suggested that, since Germany was 
in no position to recommend the Zionists in Constantinople, 
Austria might well be able to do so. Eulenburg also explained 
why it was impossible for Germany to sponsor Herzl’s cause, 
but encouraged him and thought that the support of the Brit- 
ish Parliament, where Herzl had managed to enlist 40 sympa- 
thizers, was “very important.” 


Relations with Turkey 

Turkey was Herzl’s main stumbling-block; to win her over 
was one of his main objectives. As early as 1895 (the year 
of his Zionist awakening), when the Eastern question 
had gained renewed prominence in diplomatic circles, he 
hoped that a favorable opportunity might arise for the Jews 
to claim Palestine as a “neutral land” But when prospects 
of Turkey’s dismemberment faded, he veered in the opposite 
direction: “We shall bestow enormous benefits upon Tur- 
key.” If Palestine were ceded as “an independent country,’ the 
Jews would undertake to straighten out Turkish finances. If 
Jewish capital could be raised for the most exotic undertak- 
ings, would none be found for “the most immediate, the dir- 
est need of the Jews themselves?” he wrote to Baron Hirsch 
in 1895. 

Briefed by Moritz Reichenfeld, director of the Union 
Bank of Vienna, he calculated that a sum of 18 million Turk- 
ish pounds would suffice to relieve the Porte of foreign debt; 
this he hoped to supplement with an additional 2 million. 
These calculations were, however, based on a misconception. 
The Turks were disinclined to grant even minor concessions, 
while the rich Jews were in no mood to raise the money. Dio- 
nys Rosenfeld, editor of the Osmanische Post in Constantino- 
ple, told Herzl on May 3, 1896 that, despite her financial straits 
and diplomatic weakness, Turkey would not relinquish sov- 
ereignty over any of her provinces, an opinion that Philip de 
Newlinski, a Polish agent, confirmed: the sultan would never 
part with Jerusalem. 
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To Newlinski’s astonishment, Herzl did not betray any 
sign of despair. His instinct told him that not every statement 
should be taken at face value. Herzl’s sympathetic presentation 
of Turkey’s problems in the formerly hostile Neue Freie Press 
earned him the sultan’s goodwill. Although Palestine remained 
out of the question, Herzl inferred from Newlinski that the 
Ottoman sovereign might accept some kind of arrangement. 
The only opponent was the grand vizier. He received Herzl in 
his capacity as a journalist and discussed current affairs, but 
Palestine was not mentioned. Herzl still hoped that once the 
benefits became more tangible opposition at the Yildiz Kiosk 
would melt away. Moreover, to dispel any lingering suspicions 
he modified his terminology. “Independent Jewish State” and 
“republic” were replaced by “autonomous vassal state ... under 
the suzerainty of the Sultan”; Jewish immigrants were to em- 
brace Ottoman nationality and settle in Palestine at the express 
invitation of the sultan; they were to pay a tribute of 100,000 
pounds, a sum which would rise to 1 million annually, pari 
passu with the increase in immigration. In return they would 
be granted autonomy and be allowed to maintain an army. 

On his return from Constantinople (July 1896) Herzl’s 
first priority was to raise the necessary funds. In London the 
idea of a Jewish state had an electrifying effect on the poor 
Jews of the East End, but the rich Jews remained aloof. A no- 
table exception was Sir Samuel *Montagu, mp (later the first 
Lord Swaythling), a prominent banker and a Hovevei Zion 
leader. Even so Montagu made his support conditional on 
that of Baron de Hirsch and Baron Edmond de *Rothschild 
of Paris, but, as neither was moved by Herzl’s appeal, Sir Sam- 
uel’s sympathy had little practical value. Rothschild had no 
faith in Turkish promises and doubted the feasibility of the 
project. Warm as his patronage of the Jewish colonies in Pal- 
estine was, he was not prepared to accept the risk of having 
to maintain hundreds of thousands of immigrants. More- 
over, his experience convinced him that a politically moti- 
vated project would not be favored in Constantinople. Roth- 
schild’s rejection was a bitter blow to Herzl, but despair was 
a luxury he could not afford. A year earlier he had written to 
Zadoc Khan, the chief rabbi in France, “I believe that we are 
at a great turning point of our history.’ If the big capitalists 
refused, perhaps the little Jews would band together and raise 
the money. A national movement had to be shouldered by the 
people themselves, not by single individuals. It was this rea- 
soning, among other things, that prompted him to convene a 
World Zionist Congress. 

It was in deference to Turkish susceptibilities that ref- 
erences to the idea of Jewish statehood were dropped. In the 
June 1897 issue of Die Welt, the Zionist organ, Herzl intro- 
duced for the first time the term Heimstaette, which means 
homestead, and prevailed upon the First Zionist Congress to 
incorporate it in its official program: “Der Zionismus erstrebt 
fuer das juedische Volk die Schaffung einer oeffentlich-rech- 
tlich gesicherten Heimstaette in Palestina.” He insisted on the 
wording “oeffentlich-rechtlich” (under public law) as against 
one of the alternative suggestions “voelker-rechtilich” (under 
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international law) which implied intervention by the foreign 
Powers in the internal affairs of a sovereign state. He dismissed 
the term “rechtlich” (under private law) since in the given 
context it was too weak. By contrast, “oeffentlich-rechtlich 
gesicherte Heimstaette” (secured by public law) was flexible 
enough to be interpreted in Constantinople as meaning by 
public Ottoman law, whereas, in London, Paris, and Berlin 
it could be read as international law, enabling the European 
Powers to guarantee the Jewish home. Like the Delphic utter- 
ances, it could be interpreted either way, but to Herzl it could 
have had only one meaning: 


At Basel I founded the Jewish State. IfI said this out loud today, 
I would be answered by universal laughter. Perhaps in five years, 
and certainly in fifty, everyone will know it. The foundation ofa 
State lies in the will of the people... Territory is only the mate- 
rial basis; the State, even when it possesses territory, is always 
something abstract ... At Basel I created this abstraction ... I 
gradually worked the people into the mood for a State and made 
them feel that they were its National Assembly. 


The Turks, however, were not deceived, and on February 4, 
1898, Tewfik Pasha told Herzl that he welcomed Jewish immi- 
grants to Turkey but would not grant them any specific terri- 
tory or autonomy. To Herzl such a solution, tantamount to a 
“settlement of new Armenians in Turkey,’ was totally unac- 
ceptable. Nor did Wilhelm 11 prove to be Herzl’s savior; as it 
turned out, the kaiser’s démarche with Abdul Hamid did more 
harm than good. Strangely, it never occurred to Herzl that the 
intervention of a foreign Power would prejudice his case with 
the Ottoman ruler. Newlinski’s sudden death was an additional 
misfortune. Rejected by the German government and aware of 
the poor state of Zionist finances, Herzl almost reached break- 
ing point. The big question mark inserted on April 17, 1899, in 
his diary reflected his state of mind. 

However, it was Arminius Vambéry, a Hungarian-Jew- 
ish Orientalist and traveler, who procured an audience with 
the sultan for Herzl. Vambéry was fluent in 12 languages and 
changed his religion as lightly as his coat. As a young man in 
Constantinople he had embraced Islam and later, when ap- 
pointed professor of Oriental languages at the University of 
Budapest, had adopted Protestantism. A personal friend of 
Abdul Hamid 11 and of King Edward vit, and an authority on 
Central Asia, he had carried out several diplomatic missions 
for both the British and Turkish governments. When Herzl 
met him on June 16, 1900, he was 70 years old, not clear about 
his own identity, whether he was a Turk or an Englishman, 
but his study of religions had made him an atheist. Herzl’s 
personality attracted him strongly, and, as events showed, his 
help to the Zionists was genuine. Beneath his cosmopolitan 
veneer lurked Jewish sentiments, and Herzl played on them 
well. “You and I belong to a race who can do everything but 
fail” and on December 23, 1900 Herzl urged him on: “Your 
true mission is to help your people.” 

Vambéry kept his word. On May 8, 1901, on his return 
from Constantinople, he brought good news: the sultan would 
receive Herzl as a Jewish leader and an influential journal- 
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ist, though not as a Zionist. “You must not talk to him about 
Zionism. That is a phantasmagoria. Jerusalem is as holy to 
these people as Mecca is.” 

However weighty the religious motives, what made the 
Turks so obdurate was the fear of intervention by the Powers. 
Should the Jews be allowed to immigrate freely, the Powers 
would seize an early excuse to occupy Palestine by military 
force. Ahmed Tewfik made little effort to conceal from David 
Wolffsohn how annoyed his government was with Herzl’s The 
Jewish State and reiterated the standard Turkish position. 

That the sultan nonetheless did receive Herzl warmly is 
not surprising since with Zionism deliberately excluded there 
was nothing to sour the occasion. The meeting took place on 
May 17, 1901. Before the audience Herzl was presented with the 
Grand Cordon of the Order of Mejidiye, the highest Turkish 
decoration, and, after they had met, the sultan gave him a dia- 
mond tie pin as a token of personal friendship. For Herzl the 
gifts had only a symbolic value. His impression of Abdul Ha- 
mid was of “a weak, cowardly, but thoroughly good-natured, 
man,’ neither crafty nor cruel, but “a profoundly unhappy 
prisoner in whose name a rapacious, infamous, seedy cama- 
rilla perpetuates the vilest abominations.” In contrast, Herzl 
impressed his host as “a leader” and “a prophet.” The audience 
lasted for two hours. Herzl thanked Abdul Hamid for his be- 
nevolence toward the Jews, which the latter accepted as con- 
firmation of an established fact: his Empire was wide open to 
Jewish refugees and, among the non-Muslims, they were the 
most reliable subjects. This gave Herzl an opening to proffer 
certain services, quoting the story of Androcles and the lion. 
“His Majesty is the lion, perhaps I am Androcles, and maybe 
there is a thorn that has to be pulled out.” The thorn, Herzl 
disclosed, was the public debt; if eliminated, Turkey would 
be given a new lease on life. Herzl put his finger on the sorest 
spot of Turkey’s body politic and, noting how amused his host 
was by the parable, asked for permission to make the sultan’s 
pro-Jewish sentiments public from whatever platform and 
on whatever occasion he deemed fit. Abdul Hamid, unaware 
that Herzl had in mind the Zionist Congress, agreed and said 
that what Turkey needed most was the industrial skill of the 
Jewish people. He asked Herzl to recommend a financial ad- 
viser and promised “permanent protection” to those Jews who 
sought refuge in his lands. 

Vambéry, whom Herzl met on his return journey, thought 
that his achievement in Constantinople was “tremendous” and 
hoped that the concession for the charter company would be 
granted within a year. The press, too, presented the audience 
in rosy colors. Elated, Herzl hoped to be more successful with 
Jewish financiers, but was again disappointed. The Rothschilds 
remained unconvinced. Herzl complained to a friend that had 
it not been for this “miserable money” he would have been 
“almost through with the Sultan” 

In mid-July 1902, Herzl called at the Yildiz Kiosk for 
the fifth and last time. Believing the moment propitious, 
he asked that the Porte should reject French financial assis- 
tance and grant a concession for the Jewish colonization of 
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Mesopotamia and Haifa and its environs. Mesopotamia was 
merely camouflage for his real ambitions, and Haifa was only 
a stepping stone. He was careful not to disclose the identity 
of his “friends” in the world of high finance, and warned that 
the consolidation of the Ottoman public debt would be a 
“slow and complicated” process. The fees paid by the Com- 
pany would be proportionate to the number of immigrants 
allowed to enter the regions concerned. Should the sultan 
make a special declaration, a favorable response throughout 
the world would follow. It would attract Jewish intelligence, 
capital, and enterprise, from which the Ottoman Empire as a 
whole would benefit. 

Mehmed Said Pasha, the grand vizier, complimenting 
Herzl on his “humanitarian and commendable” aspirations, 
assured him that, in principle, the sultan was prepared to ne- 
gotiate. But when the actual situation was considered, Said 
was decidedly negative: Turkey feared complications with 
the Great Powers, and even Haifa could not be conceded, 
since it was strategically important. Before leaving, Herzl ob- 
tained a warm letter from Abdul Hamid (“Le Sionisme est trés 
noble”), but on matters of substance, the deadlock remained 
unresolved. 

Turkey was Herzl’s main stumbling block. His policy to- 
ward it was based on give and take, but this principle proved 
unworkable, since the funds with which he hoped to restore 
Turkish solvency were denied him, and the sultan refused to 
issue a declaration that could have stirred the Jewish masses 
and warmed the hearts of Jewish financiers. Nor was it likely 
that Herzl would have been more successful had the necessary 
resources been placed at his disposal. The sultan was not in 
the habit of selling his land and limiting his sovereignty vol- 
untarily. Fear of political complications, real and imaginary, 
should the Jews be allowed to establish themselves in Palestine, 
weighed far more heavily with the Turks than financial ben- 
efits, however alluring. In the circumstances, it was only the 
combined pressure of the Powers that could have forced Tur- 
key to make certain concessions. It was therefore an illusion to 
expect that friendly advice by the kaiser to the sultan would be 
sufficient to put Herzl’s charter company into operation. 


In Search of International Support - The Uganda 
Controversy 

Herzl did not lose hope. Some day, when the Turks were in 
dire need, they would become more amenable. In the mean- 
time, he shifted his efforts to Britain in the expectation that 
it would allow him to establish a Jewish colony under its pro- 
tection somewhere in the neighborhood of Palestine. His eyes 
had been turned to England since 1895. Initial reactions to 
his ideas reinforced his belief that London should be one of 
his main bases. Gladstone, the former prime minister, liked 
Herzl’s The Jewish State, while Bishop Wilkinson thought that 
Zionism was a practical proposition. Also the press reported 
sympathetically on the First Zionist Congress; the Conserva- 
tive Pall Mall Gazette and the radical Daily Chronicle advo- 
cated a European conference for the settlement of the “Jewish 
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Question.” The Fourth Zionist Congress, which met in London 
(August 13-16, 1900), also attracted favorable comment, and 
friendly sentiments were expressed at Westminster and else- 
where. Yet, for all the sympathy that Herzl gained, no practi- 
cal results ensued. 

It was not until 1902 that negotiations with the British 
government began in earnest. With Palestine barred, Herzl 
hoped to acquire at least a staging post in its neighborhood; 
a foothold in Cyprus, in the Sinai Peninsula, or in the El-Ar- 
ish area. Joseph Chamberlain, the colonial secretary, who met 
him on October 22 and again on October 23, 1902, thought 
Cyprus impracticable, but agreed that in the El-Arish area, 
or in Sinai, which was uninhabited, a self-governing Jewish 
colony could be founded, provided Lord Cromer, the British 
agent in Cairo, approved. To Herzl this was no mean achieve- 
ment, and two days later he told Lord Rothschild enthusiasti- 
cally that, should the plan materialize, “a refuge” and “a home 
for the hard-pressed Jews” would be created, while England 
would increase her influence in the southeastern corner of the 
Mediterranean and rally “ten million” friends to her side. 

The plan did not materialize. The sultan, who exercised 
at least nominal sovereignty over Sinai, objected; so did the 
Egyptian government. The difficulty of providing irrigation 
was another factor weighing heavily against the plan in offi- 
cial calculations, and Cromer, by no means personally hostile, 
gave it the coup de grace. In the spring of 1903, Chamberlain 
offered instead the Guas Ngishu plateau near Nairobi in East 
Africa — not “Uganda,” as Chamberlain and others later inac- 
curately called it - for a Jewish settlement under the British 
flag. Herzl thought it politically imprudent to reject it, since 
the very fact that a Great Power was negotiating with him 
amounted to a de facto recognition of his movement. He con- 
sidered the offer primarily in political terms. Rather than im- 
pede, it might bring the realization of his ultimate goal nearer. 
For him it was merely a ploy to obtain British recognition of 
the Zionist movement and recognition of the Jews as a people, 
and to bring Britain gradually to the conclusion that only in 
Palestine would the “Jewish Problem” be solved. 

This strategy is evident from the correspondence be- 
tween Herzl and Leopold Greenberg, the editor of the Jewish 
World and the Jewish Chronicle, his representative vis-d-vis 
the Foreign Office. In a letter dated June 7, 1903, Greenberg 
wrote: 


It seems to me intrinsically there is no great value in East Af- 
rica. It will not form a great attraction to our people for it has 
no moral or historical claim. But the value of the proposal of 
Chamberlain is politically immense if we use it to its full. An es- 
sential of this is, I submit, that the Agreement that we get from 
the British government should be as well a definite declaration 
of its desire to assist our people.... That will be of infinite value 
to you both within our Movement and outside. It matters not 
if East Africa is afterwards refused by us - we shall have ob- 
tained from the British government a recognition that it cannot 
go back on and which no other British government will ever be 
able to upset. Everything after that will have to start from that 
point - the point of recognition of us as a Nation. It also follows 
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naturally that if it is found that East Africa is not good, they 
will have to make a further suggestion and this will ... gradu- 
ally and surely lead us to Palestine. 


Responding, Herzl insisted: “We must obtain from the Brit- 
ish government recognition of us as a nation [eine nationale 
Anerkennung], and the Charter should include the following 
phrase: ‘Bildung einer Colonialgesellschaft fuer die juedische 
Natio’ [creation of a Colonization Company of the Jewish 
People]? 

Greenberg was sorry to hear that the East Africa plan 
provoked some opposition. He ascribed it to misunderstand- 
ing. “Had it really been an alternative plan to Palestine, I would 
have opposed it myself most vehemently. At the moment, the 
most pressing problem is recognition of Jews as a people by 
one of the Great Powers.... This should be achieved before our 
march toward Eretz Israel. We shall thereafter be able to rally 
our people and unite them under your banner.’ 

The opposition to whom Greenberg referred included 
Max Nordau, Herzl’s close friend and collaborator. Nordau 
had claimed that the area in East Africa was unsuitable for 
colonization and Jewish refugees would prefer to migrate to 
America or Europe instead. The Zionist Movement would lose 
its raison détre and die a natural death. 

Herzl had no difficulty in convincing Nordau. “This 
British East African beginning,’ he wrote to Nordau, “is po- 
litically a Rishon le-Zion.” If the Zionists gratefully acknow- 
ledged Chamberlain's offer, it would enhance his sympathy and 
commit him to do something for them, should a Zionist fact- 
finding mission disqualify East Africa as a suitable place for 
settlement. Negotiations with the British government, Herzl 
elucidated, were tactical; they would bring the realization of 
Zionism sooner than all Baron Edmond de Rothschild’s colo- 
nies. Moses also reached the Land of Canaan in a roundabout 
way. Nordau was converted and henceforth supported Herzl 
wholeheartedly. 

It was at that time that Herzl received a letter from Vy- 
achelslav Plehve, the Russian minister of the interior, with 
whom he had been negotiating. The letter is dated August 12, 
1903 and is of outstanding importance. Plehve promised, on 
behalf of the czarist government, that Russia would inter- 
vene with the sultan in favor of the Zionists and would assist 
them in the organization of massive Jewish immigration and 
settlement in Palestine with the ultimate objective of creating 
there a Jewish state. 

Both in its phrasing and in its implications, Plehve’s letter 
was of far greater moment than the British one. Sir Clement 
Hill of the Foreign Office referred to “the establishment of a 
Jewish colony” in East Africa, which would enable the settlers 
to observe “their National customs.” Plehve favored the cre- 
ation of “an independent state in Palestine,’ a term that Herzl 
himself was reluctant to use. The British document is tenta- 
tive and guarded in its language, while the Russian one refers 
clearly to “moral and material support” on practical issues. The 
motives are also different. That of the British government was 
primarily humanitarian, while that of the Russian government 
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was shaped by domestic considerations. It reflected also the 
general line of Russian foreign policy aimed at the dismem- 
berment of the Ottoman Empire. By fostering the separatist 
aspirations of the non-Turkish nationalities, Russia hoped not 
only to weaken Turkey from within, but also to emerge as the 
champion of those struggling for liberation. 

Plehve's letter served as the cornerstone of Herzl’s diplo- 
macy. With such a diplomatic breakthrough, was there any 
point in continuing negotiations about East Africa? Con- 
sidering Herzl’s political Weltanschauung, it should not be 
too difficult to answer the question. The reason was that the 
British letter contained the key phrase that was missing from 
the Russian one; ie., recognition of the Jews as a nation. This 
was important not only as a matter of principle, but also out 
of regard for practical politics. Herzl realized, long before the 
principle of self-determination became standard currency 
in international relations, that only nations were entitled to 
claim a territory. Moreover, support by only one Power was 
insufficient; only pressure by a Concert of Powers would have 
the desired effect on Turkey. Such a combination did in fact 
emerge during the conferences in London in 1912-13 following 
the Balkan Wars. However, by then Herzl was no longer alive. 
Moreover, Herzl’s basic concept was that the “Jewish Problem” 
was an international problem which should be solved inter- 
nationally, not by one single Power. Hence, the importance of 
bringing England into the picture. 

The storm that erupted during the Sixth Zionist Con- 
gress was unforeseen. The response of the Zionist Executive, 
to whom Herzl brought Sir Clement Hill's letter of August 
14, 1903, for approval, was positive, even enthusiastic. Jehiel 
*Tschlenow, the Russian Zionist leader, gave it his unquali- 
fied blessing, remarking that a Great Power had recognized 
the Jews as a nation and acknowledged their creative talents. 
When one of the few skeptics pointed out that Palestine had 
not been mentioned in the British letter, Herzl replied that it 
was written in “invisible ink,’ which, within several months, 
would become readable. 

In his opening address to the Congress on August 23, 
1903, Herzl assured the delegates that he had no other objec- 
tive in mind than Palestine. “There is no change and there will 
be no change in our attitude toward the Land of our Forefa- 
thers,” he declared. The speech was greeted with great enthu- 
siasm. Years later, Weizmann acknowledged in his Trial and 
Error that the British letter had reestablished the national and 
juridical identity of the Jewish people. 

The acrimonious controversy that ensued was largely 
due to a misunderstanding. Partly it was Nordau’s fault for 
coining, in his otherwise brilliant speech, the term ein Nach- 
tasyl (a night shelter). This made some of the delegates, like 
Shmarya *Levin, initially a fervent supporter, suspect that the 
Nachtasyl was merely the thin end of a permanent shelter to 
the detriment of the idea of a return to Zion. The atmosphere 
became explosive, laden with emotion. The exchange turned 
into a debate among the deaf. Diplomatically discreet, Herzl 
was wary of revealing his true motives. There was also another 
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reason for his reticence. Suffering from a serious heart condi- 
tion, he was unable to take an active part in the discussions. 
The Congress thus resembled a boat rocked in high seas de- 
prived of its navigator. 

The opponents, the Neinsagers (Nay sayers), were un- 
der a misapprehension. It was not the choice between “Zion 
or Uganda” that had been put on the agenda. What had been 
proposed was the dispatch of a Commission of Inquiry to East 
Africa. The Commission was to report back to the Congress, 
the Organization's sovereign body, for further reflection. Herzl 
anticipated that the report would be negative, as it was crystal 
clear to him that the Jews would not go to Africa in any case. 
The purpose of the exercise was to elicit from the British gov- 
ernment yet another area of settlement and bring it gradually 
to the conclusion that there was no alternative to Palestine. 

In retrospect, all the controversy was irrelevant, because 
the subject matter became unreal. After Chamberlain's resig- 
nation as colonial secretary in mid-September 1903, there was 
an appreciable diminution in interest in the Uganda project. 
Alfred Lyttleton, his successor, showed no enthusiasm for it, 
while the Foreign Office, largely on account of strong objec- 
tions raised by the British governor in Kenya, became decid- 
edly reserved. As soon as rumors spread of a possible influx 
of Jews, the white settlers in Kenya protested against the very 
idea of Jewish settlement. Embarrassed, the Foreign Office of- 
fered Leopold Greenberg another territory for settlement in 
Somali or in Tanaland, which, on all counts, was unsuitable 
for Europeans. 

Herzl did not shed any tears, but greeted the news with 
undisguised satisfaction. In a circular letter to the members of 
the Zionist Executive, he declared that the East Africa project 
was dead. Simultaneously, he advised Greenberg to continue 
his pourparler with the Foreign Office. This Greenberg did 
with consummate skill. The results were spectacular. 

On December 14, 1903, Greenberg met Lord Percy, the 
newly appointed under-secretary of state. Percy was a hu- 
manist and a philosemite. Sensing that settlement in Africa 
would not attract Jews, he asked Greenberg pointedly: “Was 
there any serious attempt to acquire Palestine? On the basis 
of what you told me, it ought to be the most desirable goal” 
He added that he wished to meet Herzl. 

In spite of ill health, Herzl continued his diplomatic tour 
de force. On September 5, 1903, briefing Plehve on the proceed- 
ings of the Congress, he reiterated his argument that a massive 
and continuous emigration of Jews from Russia - “an emigra- 
tion without the right of return” - would be possible only in 
the direction of Palestine. East Africa would attract only a few 
thousand proletarians. Hence, it lay in Russia’s interest to sup- 
port Zionist aspirations. And to Count zu Eulenburg, the Ger- 
man ambassador in Vienna and the kaiser’s confidant, he con- 
fessed, “I will gladly let Wilhelm 11 have the glory of placing 
himself at the head” of the Concert of Powers on the Zionist 
question. Although Sir Clement Hill’s letter was as generous as 
it [was] wise we stubborn Jews are more attached to the sand 
and chalk of Palestine” than to East Africa. 
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This line of reasoning dispels any lingering suspicion 
that Herzl had abandoned Palestine in favor of East Africa, 
for it appears that his main purpose was not necessarily to 
obtain the East Africa concession, but to ease Germany’s (or 
any other Power's) task in gaining Palestine for the Zionists. 
East Africa was only the diplomatic stepping stone to the 
main goal. That there was no substitute for Palestine is also 
clear from Herzl’s letter to Izzet Bey, which was his last con- 
tact with the Sublime Porte: 


A territory we can find elsewhere. We have found it. You have 
undoubtedly read in the papers that the English government 
has offered me a territory of 60,000-90,000 square leagues in 
Africa, a rich, fertile country, excellent for our colonization. But 
nevertheless, I come back once more to my plan for finding the 
salvation of the Jewish people among the brothers of our race 
and our coreligionists who live under the scepter of the Caliph, 
bringing to them what we have ... the spirit of enterprise, in- 
dustry, economic progress. 


With no satisfactory response from Constantinople forth- 
coming, Herzl continued to consolidate his position among 
the Powers in the hope that they would exert concerted pres- 
sure on Turkey. His achievements in the Italian and Austrian 
capitals were noteworthy. 

Victor Emmanuel 111 of Italy received Herzl graciously on 
January 23, 1904. Italy had no “Jewish Problem,” but Zionism 
had its positive attractions. Palestine “will and must get into 
your hands,’ the king told Herzl. “It is only a question of time. 
Wait until you have halfa million Jews there!” He thought that 
the partition of Turkey was inevitable, but that the Zionists 
in the meantime should refrain from using the term “auton- 
omy”; the sultan disliked this word. Plehve's letter, in the king’s 
opinion, represented “a great success.” Herzl was able to wit- 
ness the effect of the royal goodwill when he met Tommaso 
Tittoni, the foreign minister. The conversation was short but 
productive. The minister promised Herzl that he would write 
to the Italian ambassador at Constantinople and ask him to 
proceed jointly with the Russians. 

Herzl was an Austro-Hungarian citizen and also enjoyed 
the confidence of successive prime ministers, Count Kazimi- 
erz Badeni (1895-97) and Ernst von Koerber (1900-4), but 
it was not before the autumn of 1903 that he could rely on his 
own government's support. Koerber was impressed by Her- 
zls achievements in Russia and assured him of his interest. 
On April 30, 1904, Herzl met Count Agenor von Goluchowski, 
the foreign minister. Initially, the latter was skeptical, but 
Plehve’s letter made all the difference. Since Russia was in 
favor, he too could reach agreement with Herzl. Though 
strongly critical of antisemitism, he thought Herzl’s project 
so praiseworthy that every government should support it fi- 
nancially. When the question was discussed on an interna- 
tional plane, “there must be no petty or half-way measures. 
If it were a question of only one or two hundred thousand 
Jews, the Great Powers could not be stirred into action. But 
they could if [they] asked Turkey for land and legal rights for 
5-6 million Jews.” 
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This was more than Herzl had dared to hope. However, 
Goluchowski declined Herzl’s suggestion to take the lead in 
the matter; the moment was inopportune. It would be better 
if England took the initiative. 

The foreign minister’s reluctance to take the initiative 
arose from the need to keep in step with Russia. Since 1897, the 
two countries had had a secret agreement under which they 
undertook to maintain the status quo in the Balkans. This was 
qualified by Article 111, which specified that, should circum- 
stances change, the contracting parties would act together. The 
Turkish provinces in Asia were not mentioned in the text, but 
it could be assumed that the principle in Article 111 applied 
there as well. This explains the change in Austria's attitude to- 
ward Herzl following the revelation of Plehve’s letter. 

But, in spite of the professed status quo principle, the 
long-term policy of the two Powers was aimed at the gradual 
dismemberment of the Ottoman Empire. A Jewish Palestine, 
with a Jewish population of five to six million, could have fit 
well within this pattern. The sultan’s suzerainty over Palestine 
(a formula advanced by Herzl) did not matter, since it was 
meant to be only nominal. Moreover, Goluchowski hoped 
that, if London committed itself to the Zionist cause (as the 
Italians had already done), this might revive the 1887 tripar- 
tite Mediterranean Agreement. 

It would be safe to say that had Herzl remained alive, 
he would have traveled to London, not in connection with 
the East Africa project but to disclose to Lord Percy the Go- 
luchowski proposal for creating a Concert of Powers in sup- 
port of the Zionist aspiration. 

Criticism, nonetheless, did not abate. It was not until 
mid-April 1904 (two and a half months before Herzl’s death) 
that the leading opponents, the Neinsagers, admitted during 
the meeting of the Executive that they were mistaken and ex- 
pressed their unswerving confidence in Herzl. 


An Assessment 

The shifts of emphasis in Herzl’s diplomatic activity from one 
capital to another gave the impression at the time that his 
policy was inconsistent, if not contradictory; but this was not 
so. His strategy was multilateral, though evolving in response 
to opportunities rather than by design. His basic principle 
was that the “Jewish Question” was an international one and 
should therefore be tackled within the framework of interna- 
tional law. He strove to gain recognition and support from all 
the Powers concerned; which one was to take the lead was of 
secondary importance. As Israel Zangwill stated, Herzl was 
not German, English, or Turkish, but the “first Jewish states- 
man since the destruction of Jerusalem.” 

Herzl died on July 3, 1904, at the age of 44. His prema- 
ture death robbed the Zionist movement of a leader of inter- 
national caliber. He had become a legendary figure in Jewish 
history, even in his own lifetime; what he accomplished did 
not make Zionism poorer, but rather made Jewry richer. 

Herzl was a statesman without a state, a leader without 
a people to support him. If he impressed monarchs, minis- 
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ters, and intellectuals, it was thanks to his own qualities. He 
aroused both admiration and opposition, but nobody could 
ignore the magnetism of his personality, his intelligence, his 
sincerity, and his idealism. A visionary who sometimes na- 
ively believed that because an idea was good and just it must 
necessarily prevail, he was also a shrewd and down-to-earth 
politician with no illusions about human nature. A liberal 
and a great European, he became the foremost exponent of 
Jewish nationalism, which was neither chauvinist nor escap- 
ist, but an endeavor to restore Jewish honor within a normal 
national environment. “We shall enter the Promised Land ... 
under the banner of labor.... We must be a people of inven- 
tors, warriors, artists, scholars, honest merchants ... work- 
men.” Though the Judennot was the primordial force which 
fired Herzl, he never lost sight of the universal aspect of the 
Jewish renaissance. 

Herzl was the founder of political Zionism. He turned 
a mystique, a dream, into a political factor. The movement 
that he brought into being became the most dynamic force 
in modern Jewish history. He founded its organ, Die Welt, its 
financial arm, the Jewish Colonial Trust, and the Zionist Con- 
gress, which became the embodiment of Zionist parliamen- 
tarianism. Like any great man of history, he foresaw what was 
going to happen. His prediction of a Jewish catastrophe was 
fulfilled, tragically, during the Nazi Holocaust and, exactly 50 
years and 8 months after he had recorded its creation in his 
diary, the State of Israel was proclaimed. 
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HERZLIAH HEBREW TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. Hebrew 
educational institution in the U.S. founded in New York in 1921 
by Moses *Feinstein as an afternoon high school. It was ex- 
panded into a teachers’ seminary in 1923 and the high school 
was discontinued in 1966. Its aims were “the training of teach- 
ers in the ... Hebrew Language, Bible, Religion, Art, Drama, 
History, Tradition and general culture.” In 1967 it merged with 
the Jewish Teachers’ Seminary and People’s University. 

Prior to the establishment of the State of Israel, Herzliah 
was the chief instrument for Hebraism and Zionism in Ameri- 
can Jewish education, with hundreds of alumni serving Jew- 
ish communities throughout North America. Its educational 
philosophy was based on the cultivation of Hebrew as a liv- 
ing language and a medium for cultural creativity and it was 
dedicated to national revival and the rebuilding of Israel, and 
a communal (non-denominational) approach to Jewish edu- 
cation and maximalist requirements in Hebrew schools. For a 
number of years Herzliah sponsored a young people’s Hebrew 
theater (Habima Haktana). Leading exponents of Hebraism in 
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America served on the faculty, among them Daniel *Persky, 
Abraham *Epstein, and A.Z. Halevi. 

With the American Zionist movement confining itself to 
political activities, support for Herzliah diminished, although 
it received some assistance from the Zionist Organization 
of America for a short period in the 1960s. Enrollment fell 
sharply from its one-time peak of 500 and, with the conflict 
of languages between Hebrew and Yiddish in American Jew- 
ish life settled in favor of English, Herzliah merged with the 
Jewish Teachers Seminary to establish a sounder basis for fur- 
ther operations. Hebrew and Yiddish sectors maintain sepa- 
rate identities in the combined school, though some Yiddish 
courses were added to the requirements for the Hebrew Teach- 
ers Diploma. The merger was unsuccessful as the proliferation 
of universities teaching Judaic studies, the Hebrew language 
and Yiddish, and the strength of the seminaries in the New 
York area made it ever more difficult to recruit students and to 
garner support for Herzliah, and the institution folded. 


[Gershon Winer] 


HERZLIYYAH (Heb. 77877), town in the southern Sha- 
ron, Israel, 10% mi. (17 km.) N. of Tel Aviv, Herzliyyah was 
first founded as a moshavah in 1924 on land acquired by the 
*American Zion Commonwealth Corporation (a land pur- 
chasing agency organized by the Zionist Organization of 
America). The settlers, second-generation farmers, members 
of *Benei Binyamin, soon developed a flourishing agricultural 
center principally based on citriculture. The discontinuation 
of citrus exports during World War 11 brought about the de- 
velopment of other agricultural branches and industrial en- 
terprises. By 1948, Herzliyyah’s population was 5,300. After 
the *War of Independence (1948), the municipal area was 
greatly enlarged, expanding mainly to the seashore. In 1960, 
Herzliyyah was accorded city status. In 1969 the city bound- 
aries included two separate urban zones: the older, eastern 
part, mainly a residential area; the dune-and-sandstone-hill 
area along the coast, comprising three quarters: a bathing and 
recreation area on the seashore proper, where some of Israel’s 
largest hotels are located; an industrial area in the south; and 
a middle-class residential area in the north. Over the years, 
the physical structure of city changed owing to expansion. In 
the 21°t century, the city can be divided into three main areas: 
Herzliyyah Pitu’ah, an upscale residential area; the industrial 
area with numerous high-tech firms, well known for its cafés 
and restaurants; and the eastern belt, including the city cen- 
ter and residential neighborhoods. The city’s area runs to 10 
sq. mi. (26 sq. km.). It has a number of parks and recreation 
grounds and the municipality has been developing the city’s 
marina, which already accommodates 800 sailboats. The Her- 
zliyyah Interdisciplinary Center, a private college, is located 
in the city. 

Tel Aviv’s proximity was among the factors accelerating 
its growth, from 16,000 in 1954, and 35,600 in 1968 to 83,300 
in 2002, including 7,000 new immigrants, mainly from the 
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former Soviet Union. The city falls within the Tel Aviv con- 
urbation, a factor in regional and countrywide planning. Her- 
zliyyah is named after Theodor *Herzl. 


WEBSITE: www.herzliya.muni.il. 


[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


HERZOG, CHAIM (1918-1997), Israeli military commander, 
attorney, politician, and sixth president of the State of Israel. 
Member of the Tenth Knesset. Herzog was born in Belfast in 
Northern Ireland, to Rabbi Isaac *Herzog, who was the chief 
rabbi of the Jewish community of Ireland in the years 1921-36, 
after he moved his family to Dublin in 1919. Rabbi Herzog 
immigrated to Palestine with his family in 1936 and served as 
Ashkenazi chief rabbi of Palestine and then Israel in 1936-59. 
Chaim Herzog studied at the Hebron and Merkaz ha-Rav ye- 
shivot and studied at the Government of Palestine Law School. 
He then continued his studies in London and at Cambridge 
and received his law degree in Britain. Herzog served in the 
*Haganah during the Arab Revolt of 1936-38 and in the Brit- 
ish army in World War 11. He crossed to Normandy and was 
stationed in northwest Germany, participating in the libera- 
tion of some of the concentration camps. Toward the end of 
the war he served as head of British Intelligence in northern 
Germany. After the war Herzog graduated from the Royal 
Military College and returned to Palestine. In 1948 he ran the 
Defense Section in the Jewish Agency, and after the establish- 
ment of the State he fought in the War of Independence, serv- 
ing as operations officer in the battle of Latrun in 1948-50. 
In 1959-62 he served as head of the Intelligence Department 
(later Section) of the 1pF. In 1950-54 Herzog served as military 
attaché at the Israel Embassy in Washington, later serving as 
commander of the Jerusalem District and as commander of 
the Southern Command in 1957-59, after receiving the rank 
of major general. He retired from active service in 1962. 

In 1962-72 Herzog managed an industrial development 
group, and in 1972-83 had a law firm in Tel Aviv that special- 
ized in the representation of large industrial firms. In 1965 
he joined the *Rafi Party and was secretary of its Tel Aviv 
branch. In the course of the Six-Day War he became Israel's 
best-known military commentator, and after the war he was 
appointed as the first military governor of Jerusalem and the 
West Bank. During the Yom Kippur War he once again be- 
came a military commentator. From 1975 to 1978 he served 
as Israel’s ambassador to the United Nations, where in No- 
vember 1975 he led the fight against General Assembly Res- 
olution 3379 that equated Zionism with racism. At the con- 
clusion of his speech in the General Assembly he tore up the 
document containing the resolution. He was president of 
the World ort Union and was awarded an honorary British 
knighthood in 1970. From 1981 to 1983, he was a Labor mem- 
ber of the Knesset. 

In 1983 Herzog was elected president of Israel, serving 
for ten years. In that period he paid official visits to some 
30 countries and addressed 15 parliaments, including both 
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houses of the U.S. Congress, both houses of the Canadian 
Parliament, the Argentine Congress, and the Polish Sejm as 
well as the Bulgarian Parliament, being the first foreigner in 
history to do so. 

He also wrote prolifically in the press in Israel and abroad. 
Among his books are Israel’s Finest Hour (1967), Days of Awe 
(1967), The War of Atonement (1975), and The Arab-Israeli 
Wars (1982). 

Herzog’s wife, AURA, established the Council for a Beau- 
tiful Israel. His son YITZHAK was elected to the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth (2006) Knesset on the Labor Party List, and in 
January 2005 became minister of construction and housing. 


[Susan Hattis Rolef (24 ed.)] 


HERZOG, DAVID (1869-1946), Austrian rabbi and scholar. 
Herzog was born in Tyrnau (Trnava) and studied in Vienna. In 
1900 he was appointed rabbi in Smichov, a suburb of Prague. 
Later, as rabbi of Graz, Austria, he also taught Semitic lan- 
guages at the University of Graz. In 1938 the Nazis raided 
his home and threw him into the Mur River. He was rescued 
and escaped to Oxford, England. His scholarly interests were 
two-fold: medieval Jewish Literature, especially Judeo-Ara- 
bic writings, and the history of the Jews in Austria, especially 
in Steiermark. In the first field he published Die Abhandlung 
des Abu Bekr ibn Al-Saig “Vom Verhalten des Einsiedlers,” 
nach Mose Narbonis Auszug (1896); Maimonides Commentar 
zum Tractat Peah (1899), the text in the original Arabic with 
an introduction and notes; and Joseph b. Eliezer Bonfils’ su- 
percommentary to Abraham ibn Ezra’s commentary to the 
Pentateuch (Josef Bonfils und sein “Tzofnat Paaneach,’ 2 vols., 
1911-30, repr. 1966-67). In Jewish history he published, un- 
der the influence of J.E. Scherer, a number of important ar- 
ticles and studies. His works are based on archival material 
and other primary sources, such as tombstone inscriptions. 
Herzog wrote Urkunden und Registen zur Geschichte der Ju- 
den in der Steiermark (1935), and “Die juedischen Friedhoefe 
in Graz” (in Quellen und Forschungen zur Geschichte der Ju- 
den in der Steiermark, vol. 2, 1937). Some of Herzog’s sermons 
also appeared in print. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Kisch, in: Historia Judaica, 8 (1946), 
105-6. 


HERZOG, GEORGE (1901-1983), musicologist. Born in 
Budapest, Herzog studied at the Royal Academy of Music, 
Budapest (1917-19), at the Berlin Hochschule fuer Musik 
(1920-22), with Egon Petri (piano) in 1921, and became assis- 
tant to Hornbostel at the Phonogramm-Archiv in Berlin Uni- 
versity (1922-4). In 1925 he immigrated to the United States 
and took a postgraduate course in anthropology at Columbia 
University. He held academic posts and was a research asso- 
ciate in anthropology at the University of Chicago (1929-31) 
and at Yale University (1932-5). He completed his doctorate at 
Columbia University in 1938 with a dissertation on the musical 
styles of Pueblo and Pima tribes and was an assistant professor 
of anthropology there (1939-48). In 1948 he became professor 
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of anthropology at Indiana University, bringing with him the 
Archives of Folk and Primitive Music he had established in 
1936, which became the Indiana University Archives of Tra- 
ditional Music. Herzog was a founder of ethnomusicological 
studies at American academic institutions and introduced 
courses in primitive and folk music and comparative musi- 
cology. As one of the leading authorities on North Amerin- 
dian music, he conducted field research among such tribes as 
the Apache, Comanche, Dakota, Maricopa, Navaho, Pima, 
Pueblo, Yuma and Zuni. He was also interested in European 
folk music (Greek, Irish, Spanish and south Slav) and Jewish 
(Babylonian, Yemenite and Judeo-Spanish which he recorded 
among the immigrants in New York, 1939-1941). In 1935 and 
1947 he was awarded Guggenheim Fellowships. His writings 
include Research in Primitive and Folk Music in the U.S. (1936), 
many articles such as “Speech — Melody and Primitive Music,” 
in: Musical Quarterly, 20 (1934), 452-66; “Musical Typology 
in Folksong,” in: Southern Folklore Quarterly, 1 (1937), 49-55)s 
and contributions to leading encyclopedias. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove Music Online; MGG’. 


[Gila Flam and Israela Stein (2™4 ed.)] 


HERZOG, ISAAC (1888-1959), rabbinic scholar; chief rabbi 
of Israel. Born in Lomza, Poland, Herzog was nine years old 
when his father R. Joel Herzog immigrated to Leeds, England, 
to be the rabbi there. Though Isaac never attended a yeshivah, 
he achieved the highest standards in rabbinic scholarship, 
receiving semikhah from Jacob David Wilkowsky (Ridbaz) 
of Safed. Herzog was awarded his doctorate of literature by 
the London University for a thesis on The Dyeing of Purple in 
Ancient Israel (1919), which deals with the coloring of one of 
the threads of the *zizit (see Num. 15:38). As part of his dis- 
sertation, he proved that the process used by the Radzyner 
hasidim to create the blue dye for zizit was incorrect. The 
Radzyner Rebbe had been misled by an unscrupulous chem- 
ist who had added iron filings to the mixture. During World 
War u1, the Radzyner blue dyeing factories and their pro- 
cess were lost. Ironically, after the war, the surviving Radzyn 
hasidim approached Herzog, who gave them the correspon- 
dence between him and the Radzyner dyemakers. Thus, they 
were able to reestablish their dyeing business in Israel, where 
it still functions to this day. 

Endowed with a brilliant analytical mind and a phe- 
nomenal memory, Herzog was soon recognized as one of the 
great rabbinical scholars of his time, besides being a linguist 
and jurist and at home in mathematics and natural sciences. 
The charm of his personality, which combined ascetic inno- 
cence with conversational wit and diplomatic talents, made 
a great impression. 

Herzog served as rabbi in Belfast (Northern Ireland), 
1916-19, and in Dublin until 1936, receiving the title of chief 
rabbi of the Irish Free State after 1921. He maintained excel- 
lent relations with political and ecclesiastical figures, and es- 
tablished a life-long friendship with Eamon de Valera, the 
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Irish prime minister. By testifying before a committee of the 
Irish senate he succeeded in safeguarding shehitah against the 
provisions of a Slaughter of Animals Act (1935). Herzog was 
an ardent Zionist and a founder of the Mizrachi Federation 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 

In 1932 Herzog declined an invitation to the rabbinate of 
Salonika. In 1936 he accepted the invitation to become chief 
rabbi of Palestine in succession to A.I. *Kook and assumed of- 
fice in 1937. With the exception of a few die-hard fanatics, who 
sporadically challenged him, Herzog enjoyed the respect of the 
vast majority, including the non-religious elements, particu- 
larly in the kibbutzim. In the winter of 1938, in reaction to the 
British Peel Commission and in anticipation to the eventual 
emergence of an independent Jewish State, Herzog convened 
a rabbinic conference to discuss the halakhic issues that would 
arise with Jewish sovereignty. They included kashrut and Sab- 
bath observance, laws of marriage and divorce, as well as the 
incorporation of halakhah into the civil and criminal codes. 
The discussions took into account the fact of non-Jewish citi- 
zens and that the majority of the Jewish citizens would not be 
observant. Herzog was particularly innovative in dealing with 
the issue of cooperation between a Jewish state and non-Jew- 
ish countries. He resorted to the halakhic concept of partner- 
ship. He used the same idea as the basis for citizen rights and 
obligations of non-Jews within the Jewish state. Another area 
of special concern was the equal status of women and the re- 
percussions on the laws of inheritance. According to Jewish 
law, women do not inherit their husbands’ or parents’ prop- 
erty. Herzog grappled with ways to reconcile Jewish law with 
modern values and practice. As chief rabbi, he was president 
of the Rabbinical Court of Appeal and of the Chief Rabbin- 
ate Council, and thus, through the enactment of takkanot in 
matters of personal status, he was responsible for significant 
advances, reconciling the necessities of modern living with 
the demands of halakhah. These takkanot include the accep- 
tance of non-observant Jews as witnesses before the rabbinic 
court, the payment of alimony and the coercion of recalcitrant 
husbands who refuse to give their wives a get (decree of di- 
vorce). He was also responsible for formulating the statutory 
regulations governing the rabbinic courts. These were first 
implemented in 1943. Along with the Sephardi Chief Rabbi, 
Ben-Zion Hai *Ouziel, he did away with the separation of 
Ashkenazi and Sephardi Jews in the rabbinic courts. He also 
served as president of the Va'ad ha-Yeshivot, established in 
1940 to solicit financial support for the country’s talmudic col- 
leges. It was his initiative that led to Isaac *Wolfson’s building 
Hechal Shlomo, the seat of the chief rabbinate, and other im- 
portant religious organizations and services. From the time 
of his arrival in Israel in 1937, Herzog became the champion 
of all the Jews arrested by the British Mandate authorities. He 
actively intervened on behalf of all those sentenced to death. 
Unfortunately, his efforts were not always successful. 

Before, during, and after World War 11 Herzog was one 
of the representatives of Palestinian and world Jewry to the 
various conferences and commissions organized to find a solu- 
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tion to the Arab-Jewish conflict over Palestine. He set forth the 
Jewish spiritual claims to the Holy Land and stressed the need 
of a refuge for the survivors of the Holocaust. Herzog, deeply 
stirred by the tragedy of the Holocaust, traveled to London 
(1940), the United States (1941), South Africa (1941), Turkey 
(1943), and Cairo (1944) trying to rescue Jews. Thus, in 1940 
he received from Soviet Russia permits for staff and students 
of Lithuanian and Polish yeshivot stranded in Vilna to cross 
Russia to the Far East. In 1946 he traveled throughout Europe 
for six months in an attempt to find and rescue the many Jew- 
ish children, mostly orphans, who were hidden in monaster- 
ies and convents and with non-Jewish families during the 
years of Nazi persecution (see Massa Hazzalah, 1947). In the 
course of these travels he was received by the pope and many 
leading statesmen. Herzog fought unsuccessfully to have the 
laws of the new State of Israel based on Torah law. He was es- 
pecially disappointed that the vast majority of rabbis in Israel 
did not assist him in his efforts to base the laws of inheritance 
on halakhah. In responding to another of the challenges made 
by the new State of Israel to halakhah, Herzog took a stance 
that was different from his predecessor, Rabbi Abraham Isaac 
ha-Kohen *Kook. Rabbi Kook opposed granting women the 
right to vote or to hold public office. Herzog, on the other 
hand, felt that modern democratic standards and the posi- 
tive impact of the votes cast by religious women demanded 
that Jewish law find a way to allow women’s suffrage. In the 
end, he did find the right combination of halakhic precedent 
to support the right of women to vote and to hold office. In- 
deed, Herzog worked constantly to reconcile Torah, the State, 
and democracy. 

Among Herzog’s published works are the first two vol- 
umes of the planned five of Main Institutions of Jewish Law 
1936-39 (1965-677). His talmudic research is contained in 
Divrei Yizhak, partly published in his father J. Herzog’s Imrei 
Yoel (v. 1, 1921) and partly in his father-in-law S.I. *Hillman’s 
Or ha-Yashar (1921), and Torat ha-Ohel (1948). Two volumes 
of responsa, Heikhal Yizhak, appeared in 1960 and 1967. His 
son, Chaim, edited Judaism: Law e Ethics, a selection of his 
father’s essays in 1974. The Royal Purple and the Biblical Blue 
Argaman and Tekhelet, Herzog’s Ph.D. dissertation, was pub- 
lished in 1987. Pesakim u-Khetavim, nine volumes of responsa 
and letters, were published between 1989 and 1996. Torat ha- 
Ohel, containing novellae on the Rambam and the Talmud, 
appeared in 1993. The digest of responsa Ozar ha-Posekim (11 
vols. to 1969) was founded by Herzog in 1940, as was the Harry 
Fischel Institute for Research in Jewish Law, one of the func- 
tions of which was to train dayyanim for the rabbinical courts 
of Israel. *Massuot Yizhak, a religious settlement named after 
Herzog, located first in the Ezyon group in the Hebron hills 
and destroyed in 1948, was rebuilt near Ashkelon. 

His wife, SARAH (1899-1979), daughter of Samuel Isaac 
Hillman, was the president of the Mizrachi Women’s Organi- 
zation and chairman of the Ezrat Nashim hospital in Jerusalem 
in which capacity she was mainly responsible for the erection 
of its new facilities (1968). 
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His son Chaim *Herzog (1918-1997) was Israel's sixth 
president. 

Herzog’s second son, JACOB (1921-1972), was a lawyer 
and doctor of international law in addition to having been 
ordained as a rabbi. He published a translation and commen- 
tary in English of certain tractates of the Mishnah. Before the 
State of Israel, he was in Haganah intelligence. In the Foreign 
Ministry of the State he was successively counselor on Jeru- 
salem, director of U.S. Division, adviser to Ben-Gurion during 
the Sinai Campaign, Israel minister plenipotentiary in Wash- 
ington, Israel ambassador to Canada, and assistant director 
general of the Foreign Ministry. From 1965 he was director 
general of the Prime Minister's Office. He was chairman of 
the Committee for Twentieth Anniversary Celebrations of 
the State of Israel. 

Chief Rabbi Herzog was the author of the “Prayer for the 
State of Israel” that is recited in synagogues throughout the 
world on the Sabbath. He was also responsible for including 
the phrase, “reshit zemihat ge’ulateinu — the beginning of the 
emergence of our salvation,’ in the beginning of the prayer. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Safran, in: S. Federbush (ed.), Hokhmat Yis- 
rael be Eiropah (1965), 127-49; G. Bat-Yehudah, in: L. Jung (ed.), Men 
of the Spirit (1964), 125-38; S. Zevin, ibid., 141-5; idem. (ed.). Mazkeret, 
Kovez Torani le-Zekher I. Herzog (1962); Z. Singer and S. Avidor, in: 
Ayin be-Ayin, no. 14 (March 28, 1958, 9-23; Kressel, Leksikon, 1 (1965), 
634-5; T. Preschel, in: Or ha-Mizrah, 3-4 (Jan. 1962), 73-80, bibliog- 
raphy; I. Goldschlag, in: Aresheth, 2 (1960), 437-8. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: I. Warhaftig, in: Engaging Modernity: Rabbinic Leaders and 
the Challenge of the Twentieth Century (1997), 275-319; S.Y. Cohen, in: 
Jewish Law Association Studies, 5 (1991), 9-20; Z. Warhaftig, in: ibid., 
21-32; D. Frimer, in: ibid., 33-48; B.Z. Greenberger, in: ibid., 49-112; 
E. Schochetman, in: ibid., 113-24; S. Urbach, Pe’iluto ha-Medinit shel 
ha-Rav Herzog ad Kom ha-Medinah (1985); S. Maislesh, Rabbanut be- 
Searat ha-Yamim: Hayav u-Mishnato shel ha-Rav Yizhaq Eisak Herzog 
(1991); S. Avidor ha-Cohen, Yahid be-Doro: Megilat Hayav shel Rabbi 
Yitzhaq Eisak ha-Levi Herzog (1980); D.H. Ellenson, in: Gender Issues 
in Jewish Law: Essays and Responsa (2001); M. Waldman, in: Tehumin, 
8 (1987), 121-29; S. Eliash, in: Ha-Umah, 66/67 (1982), 86-95; idem, in: 
Cathedra, 21 (1982), 155-70; Y. Ahituv, in: Etgar ha-Ribonit Yezirah ve- 
Hagut ba-Asor ha-Rishon la-Medinah (1999), 199-213; E. Westreich, 
in: Meah Shenot Ziyyonut Datit, 2 (2003), 83-129; Y. Edelstein, in: Ki- 
vunim, 13 (1982), 151-59. WEBSITE: www.tekhelet.com. 


[Jacob Goldman / David Derovan (2"4 ed.)] 


HERZOG, REGINALD OLIVER (1878-1935), German or- 
ganic chemist who described the microcrystalline structure of 
cellulose. Herzog was born in Vienna. He worked at the Tech- 
nische Hochschule at Karlsruhe from 1905 to 1912, and became 
professor of chemistry at the German Technische Hochschule 
of Prague in 1912. From 1919 until the advent of Hitler in 1933 
he was director of the Kaiser Wilhelm Institut fuer Faserst- 
offchemie in Berlin-Dahlem. In 1934 he accepted the chair of 
chemical engineering at the University of Istanbul. Herzog’s 
X-ray studies of cellulose, together with the simultaneous and 
independent work by Scherrer, opened up the modern con- 
ceptions on high molecular weight materials and fibers. He 
was a versatile chemist, with a keen and imaginative mind, 
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and among the topics he worked on were dyestuffs, tanning, 
enzymes, proteins, and diffusion constants. He wrote Chemi- 
sche Technologie der organischen Verbindungen and edited a 
handbook Technologie der Textilfasern (1926). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nature, 135 (1935), 534-5. 


{Samuel Aaron Miller] 


HERZOG, SHIRA (1957- _), journalist, Middle East analyst, 
administrator. Shira Herzog was born into a prominent Jeru- 
salem family. Her father, Dublin-born Yaacov Herzog, was a 
rabbi and leading Israeli diplomat. Her uncle, Chaim *Her- 
zog, served as chief of Israel’s military intelligence and later 
president of Israel. 

After she completed her military service, Shira Herzog 
went to the Hebrew University of Jerusalem and graduated 
with a B.A. in history and English literature in 1974. Daughter 
of a diplomat, as a young child she had lived in Ottawa while 
her father was for three years Israel’s ambassador to Canada, 
and in 1974 she returned to Canada, where she completed an 
M.A. in English at York University in Toronto. Deeply com- 
mitted to a democratic and progressive Israel, in 1976 she 
joined the Canada Israel Committee, first as director of spe- 
cial projects, then as director of research, and finally as na- 
tional executive director. In 1988 she became vice president 
of the Calgary-based Kahanoff Foundation, one of Canada’s 
largest private foundations. The Kahanoff Foundation, which 
also maintains offices in Toronto and Tel Aviv, initiates and 
funds innovative community programs in western Canada 
and Israel. 

Highly regarded for her insightful analysis of Middle East 
affairs, from 1994 to 2003 Herzog was a regular contributor 
to the Canadian Jewish News and from 2002 wrote a column 
on the Middle East and Jewish affairs for the Globe and Mail, 
Canada’s most influential newspaper. She also co-hosted Israel 
Today, a Canadian-produced television program devoted to 
Israel and Jewish issues. 

Based in Toronto, Herzog served on the boards of the 
Philanthropic Foundations of Canada, the American-based 
Council of Foundations, the Institute for Research on Pub- 
lic Policy headquartered in Montreal, and the Tel Aviv-based 
Israel Democracy Institute, which seeks to promote the de- 
velopment of democratic values and political institutions in 


Israel. 
[Harold Troper (2"4 ed.)] 


HESCHEL, ABRAHAM JOSHUA (1907-1972), U.S. scholar 
and philosopher, descended on his father’s side from *Dov 
Baer (the Maggid) of Mezeritch and *Abraham Joshua Hes- 
chel of Apta (Opatow); on his mother’s side from *Levi Isaac 
of Berdichev. After traditional Jewish studies, he obtained rab- 
binic ordination (semikhah). At the age of 20 he enrolled in 
the University of Berlin, where he obtained his doctorate, and 
at the Hochschule fuer die Wissenschaft des Judentums, where 
he also taught Talmud and received a second, liberal rabbini- 
cal ordination. In 1937 Martin *Buber appointed him his suc- 
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cessor at the central organization for Jewish adult education 
(Mittelstelle fuer juedische Erwachsenenbildung) and the Jue- 
disches Lehrhaus at Frankfurt on the Main. Deported by the 
Nazis in October 1938 to Poland, he taught for eight months 
at the Warsaw Institute of Jewish Studies. He immigrated to 
England where he established the Institute for Jewish Learn- 
ing in London. In 1940 he was invited by Julian Morgenstern 
to teach at Hebrew Union College in Cincinnati, where he was 
associate professor of philosophy and rabbinics for five years. 
From 1945 he taught at the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America (JTS) as professor of Jewish ethics and mysticism. 
In 1946 he married Sylvia Strauss, who gave birth to Susan- 
nah Heschel, who followed in the footsteps of her father as a 
scholar of Judaism. Heschel visited Israel and called for the 
renewal of the prophetic vision in Zion. He served as profes- 
sor at yTs until his death, combining his professional activi- 
ties with extensive social action. 


Writings 

Heschel wrote books and studies on medieval Jewish philoso- 
phy - on Saadiah Gaon, Solomon ibn Gabirol, Maimonides, 
and Don Isaac Abrabanel - as well as on Hasidism. He became 
one of the most influential modern philosophers of religion in 
the United States, where his work is widely recognized in Jew- 
ish and Christian circles. Heschel saw the task of the philoso- 
pher of religion neither in the construction of a “religion of 
reason” which draws on non-Jewish sources nor in the analysis 
of “religious experience.” The first substitutes philosophy for 
religion; the second tends to replace it with the psychology of 
religion. Heschel’s own works attempt to penetrate and illu- 
mine the reality underlying religion, the living and dynamic 
relationship between God and man, through the empathetic 
understanding of the documents of Israel’s tradition and of 
the experience of the religious Jew. Although he brought to 
this task the tools of modern philosophy, he pointed out re- 
peatedly that no amount of rational analysis alone can ever 
exhaust the richness and fullness of this reality. He therefore 
highlighted the fact that reason itself discloses its own limits 
and that the ineffable quality of the Divine cannot fully be re- 
duced to any scheme of conceptual categories, because man 
apprehends more than he can comprehend. 

Heschel’s lifework can be seen as consisting of two paral- 
lel strands: (1) the undertaking to study and interpret the clas- 
sical sources of Judaism and (2) the endeavor to offer to his 
contemporaries a theology which results from the application 
of the insights of the traditional sources to the problems and 
questions which the modern Jew faces. Thus he started out 
with a book on prophecy (Die Prophetie, 1936), which presents 
a phenomenology of prophetic consciousness, and a biogra- 
phy of Maimonides treating the existential confrontation of 
Aristotelian philosophy with rabbinic Judaism. Studies in the 
field of Hasidism continued this undertaking. He published 
his first American book under the title The Earth Is the Lord’s 
(1950) on Jewish life in Eastern Europe. In his three-volume 
Hebrew work, Torah min ha-Shamayim be-Aspaklaryah shel 
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ha-Dorot (1962, 1965; third volume published posthumously 
in 1990), he presented the assumptions and ideas underlying 
the talmudic views of Torah and revelation and discovered 
two major trends in ancient Jewish thought which became 
formative in all subsequent Jewish history. In these two trends, 
epitomized by Rabbi *Ishmael and Rabbi *Akiva, halakhic 
differences reflect different aggadic positions of faith. Rabbi 
Akiva maintained that the Torah is written in heavenly lan- 
guage, which stimulates vision and opens one up to mystery, 
whereas Rabbi Ishmael asserted that the Torah is written in 
the language of man, which promotes logical thinking and the 
search for peshat (the plain meaning). 

The results of Heschel’s wide-ranging studies contrib- 
uted to the formation of his original philosophy of Judaism, 
expressed in his two foundational books, Man Is Not Alone 
(1951) and God in Search of Man (1955). Religion is defined as 
the answer to man’s ultimate questions. Since modern man is 
largely alienated from reality, which informs genuine religion, 
Heschel tried to recover the significant existential questions 
to which Judaism offers answers. This leads to a depth-the- 
ology which goes below the surface phenomena of modern 
doubt and rootlessness and results in a humanistic approach 
to the personal God of the Bible, who is neither a philosophi- 
cal abstraction nor a psychological projection, but a living 
reality who takes a passionate interest in His creatures. The 
“divine concern” or “divine pathos” is the central category of 
Heschel’s philosophy. Man’s ability to transcend his egocentric 
interests and to respond with love and devotion to the divine 
demand, to His “pathos” or “transitive concern,’ is the root of 
Jewish life with its ethics and observances. The ability to rise 
to the holy dimension of the divine imperative is at the basis 
of human freedom. The failures and successes of Israel to re- 
spond to God’s call constitute the drama of Jewish history as 
seen from the viewpoint of theology. The polarity of law and 
life, the pattern and the spontaneous, of keva (“permanence”) 
and kavvanah (“devotion”), inform all of life and produce the 
creative tension in which Judaism is a way of prescribed and 
regular mitzvot as well as a spontaneous and always novel re- 
action of each Jew to the divine reality. 

Heschel developed a philosophy of time in which a 
technical society that tends to think in spatial categories is 
contrasted with the Jewish idea of hallowing time, of which 
the Sabbath and the holidays are the most outstanding exam- 
ples (The Sabbath, 1951). He defined Judaism as a religion of 
time, aiming at the sanctification of time. In his depth-theol- 
ogy, which is based upon the human being’s pre-conceptual 
cognition, Heschel thought that all humanity has an inherent 
sense of the sacred; he pleaded for a radical amazement and 
fulminated against symbolism as a reduction of religion. In- 
stead of advocating a sociological view of Judaism, he high- 
lighted the spirituality and inner beauty of Judaism as well as 
the religious act, while at the same time rejecting a religious 
behaviorism without inwardness. Heschel’s way of writing is 
poetical and suggestive, sometimes meditative, containing 
many antitheses and provocative questions and aims at the 
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transformation of modern man into a spiritual being in dia- 
logue with God. 


Religion and Action 

Underlying all of Heschel’s thought is the belief that modern 
man’s estrangement from religion is not merely the result of 
intellectual perplexity or of the obsoleteness of traditional 
religion, but rather the failure of modern man to recover the 
understanding and experience of that dimension of reality in 
which the divine-human encounter can take place. His phi- 
losophy of religion has therefore a twofold aim: to forge the 
conceptual tools by which one can adequately approach this 
reality, and to evoke in modern man - by describing tradi- 
tional piety and the relationship between God and man - the 
sympathetic appreciation of the holy dimension of life without 
which no amount of detached analysis can penetrate to the 
reality which is the root of all art, morality, and faith. 

Heschel applied in a number of essays and addresses the 
insights of his religious philosophy to particular problems 
confronting people in modern times. He addressed rabbinic 
and lay audiences on the topics of prayer and symbolism (see 
his Man's Quest for God, 1954), dealt with the problems of 
youth and old age at two White House conferences in Wash- 
ington, and played an active part in the civil rights movement 
in the U.S. in the 1960s, and in the Jewish-Christian dialogue 
beginning with the preparations for Vatican Council 11. Hes- 
chel thought that religious people from various denominations 
are linked to each other, since “No religion is an island” 

Heschel considered himself a survivor, “a brand plucked 
from the fire, in which my people was burned to death” He 
also regarded himself as a descendant of the prophets. He 
was a person who combined inner piety and prophetic activ- 
ism. He was profoundly interested in spirituality, but an inner 
spirituality concretely linked to social action, as exemplified 
by his commitment to the struggle for civil rights in the U.S., 
by his protests against the Vietnam War, and by his activities 
on behalf of Soviet Jewry (see ia. The Insecurity of Freedom: 
Essays on Human Existence, 1966). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.J. Petuchowski, “Faith as the Leap 
of Action: The Theology of Abraham Joshua Heschel,” in: Commen- 
tary, 25:5 (1958), 390-97; F.A. Rothschild (ed. and intr.), Between God 
and Man: An Interpretation of Judaism from the Writings of Abra- 
ham J. Heschel (1965); S. Seigel, “Abraham Heschel’s Contribution 
to Jewish Scholarship,” in Proceedings of the Rabbinical Assembly, 32 
(1968):72-85; E Sherman, The Promise of Heschel (1970); S. Tanenzapf, 
“Abraham Heschel and his Critics,’ in: Judaism, 23:3 (1974), 276-86; 
M. Friedman, “Divine Need and Human Wonder: The Philosophy of 
A.J. Heschel; in: Judaism. 25:1 (1976), 65-78; B.L. Sherwin, Abraham 
Joshua Heschel (1979); S.T. Katz, “Abraham Joshua Heschel and Ha- 
sidism, in: Journal of Jewish Studies, 31(1980), 82-104; H. Kasimow, 
“Abraham Joshua Heschel and Interreligious Dialogue,’ in: Journal 
of Ecumenical Studies, 18 (1981), 423-34; J.C. Merkle, The Genesis of 
Faith: The Depth-Theology of Abraham Joshua Heschel (1985); J.C. 
Merkle (ed.), Abraham Joshua Heschel: Exploring His Life and Thought 
(1985); L. Perlman, Abraham Heschel’s Idea of Revelation (1989); D. 
Moore, The Human and the Holy: The Spirituality of A.J. Heschel 
(1989); H. Kasimow and B. Sherwin (eds.), No Religion Is an Island 
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Dresner, Abraham Joshua Heschel: Prophetic Witness (1998); R. Hor- 
witz, “Abraham Joshua Heschel on Prayer and His Hasidic Sources,” 
in: Modern Judaism, 19:3 (1999), 293-310; E. Schweid, Prophets for 
Their People and Humanity. Prophecy and Prophets in 20 Century 
Jewish Thought (Heb., 1999), 234-54; A. Even-Chen, A Voice from 
the Darkness: Abraham Joshua Heschel - Phenomenology and Mysti- 
cism (Heb., 1999); E. Meir, “David Hartman on the Attitudes of So- 
loveitchik and Heschel towards Christianity,” in: J.W. Malino (ed.), 
Judaism and Modernity: The Religious Philosophy of David Hartman 
(2001), 253-65; idem, “Love and Truth in the Jewish Consciousness 
According to Abraham Joshua Heschel,’ in: Hagut. Jewish Educational 
Thought, 3-4 (2002), 141-50; G. Rabinovitch (ed.), Abraham J. Hes- 
chel: Un tsaddig dans la cité (2004). 


[Fritz A. Rothschild / Ephraim Meir (2"¢ ed.)] 


HESCHEL, ABRAHAM JOSHUA BEN JACOB (d. 1664), 
talmudic scholar of Lithuania and Poland. His father was rabbi 
of the community of Brest-Litovsk and head of its yeshivah, 
where Abraham Joshua became a teacher as a young man. 
In 1630 his father was appointed rabbi of Lublin and head of 
the yeshivah, where Abraham Joshua again assisted him. Af- 
ter his father’s death in 1644, he succeeded him as head of 
the yeshivah. Some scholars claim that he also inherited the 
rabbinic position, others that he became rabbi of Lublin only 
in 1650 after the death of Naphtali Katz, who was his father’s 
successor. In 1654, Abraham Joshua became rabbi and head 
of the yeshivah of Cracow, succeeding the famous Yom Tov 
Lipmann *Heller. 

Heschel was a wealthy man, of outstanding piety, and his 
reputation as a teacher attracted numerous students. A num- 
ber of them became famous in their own right, among them 
*Shabbetai b. Meir ha-Kohen, Aaron Samuel *Koidanover, 
Gershon *Ashkenazi, and Hillel of Brest Litovsk. His teaching 
methods were based on dialectics (pilpul). Heschel’s renown 
as a legal authority spread far and questions were addressed 
to him from all parts of Europe. Although in many cases 
he was reluctant to give decisions, when he did, they were 
brief, logical, and to the point. During the Chmielnicki per- 
secutions many cases of *agunot came before him, and Hes- 
chel exercised considerable leniency in dealing with them. In 
one such instance, involving a certain Jacob (grandfather of 
Jacob *Emden), who was missing after an attack on Vilna, 
witnesses gave evidence that he had been killed by the Cos- 
sacks, and Heschel decided that the wife could remarry; six 
months later Jacob returned, whereupon Heschel resolved 
that he would refrain in the future from giving decisions in 
such matters (see Megillat Sefer by Jacob Emden (1897), 7; and 
J.M. Zunz, Ir ha-Zedek (1874), 111). He was commissioned by 
the communities of Poland to solicit aid from the wealthy 
Jewish communities of Austria, Bohemia, and Moravia for 
the victims of the Chmielnicki massacres. Heschel was re- 
ceived everywhere with great respect, and his mission was 
crowned with success. He was supposedly even received by 
the emperor of Austria who accorded him great honor. Hes- 
chel died in Cracow. 
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His commentaries on the Sefer Mitzvot Gadol of *Moses 
of Coucy were published in its Kapost edition in 1807; they are 
short and logical, and reveal a fine command of the Hebrew 
language. Aaron Kelniker, a student of Heschel’s in Lublin, 
published a work, Toledot Aharon (Lublin, 1682), containing 
some of his teacher’s novellae on Bava Kamma, Bava Mezia, 
and Bava Batra, compiled from lecture notes. Later editions 
were entitled Hiddushei Halakhot (Offenbach, 1723; etc.). In 
the preface, Kelniker briefly described the famous yeshivah of 
Lublin during his period of studies there under Heschel. 

The Hanukkat ha-Torah of E.J. Ersohn (1900) contains 
600 of Heschel’s homilies on the Bible, gathered from dif- 
ferent rabbinic sources of the 17* and early 18* centuries. 
Events connected with Heschel and his time are recorded by 
the author in the appendix, Kunteres Aharon, which, although 
containing some legends, also includes much material of his- 
torical value. Some of Heschel’s responsa are to be found in 
works of his contemporaries. His novellae and a commen- 
tary on the Shulhan Arukh are still in manuscript (see Kun- 
teres Aharon, 103). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.M. Zunz, Ir ha-Zedek (1874), 104-14; 
Kaufmann, in: MGwJ, 39 (1895), 556; E.J. Ersohn, Hanukkat ha- 
Torah (1900); Halpern, Pinkas, 84, n. 1. 

[Shlomo Eidelberg] 


HESHBON (Heb. jiaw7), biblical city in Transjordan, 50 mi. 
(80 km.) due E. of Jerusalem. The identification of Heshbon 
is undisputed; it was situated on the site of the present town 
of Hisban in the southern Belka. The site was first explored 
in the 19" century; excavations at the site were conducted by 
S.H. Horn between 1968 and 1973, by L.T. Geraty between 1974 
and 1976, and in 1978 by J. Taylor and L.G. Herr. Heshbon was 
the capital of Sihon, king of the Amorites (Num. 21:26), and 
was conquered by Moses and the Israelites in their first vic- 
tory on the way to the Promised Land. This event is recorded 
in a kind of postscript to an ancient song extolling Heshbon’s 
might (Num. 21:30). The city was assigned to the tribe of 
Reuben (Num. 32:37) but because of its proximity to the bor- 
ders of Gad it is listed as a levitical city in the latter’s territory 
(Josh. 21:39; 1 Chron. 6:66). Its fate in the conflict between 
Israel and Moab in the time of the Judges (Ehud) is uncer- 
tain (cf. Judg. 3:12 ff; 1 Sam. 12:9-11); the Ammonites also ap- 
pear to have claimed it at that time (Judg. 11:26). Archeologi- 
cal excavations at the site have not brought to light remains 
predating c. 1200 B.c.E. A small unfortified village existed at 
the site during the 12'"-11"" centuries B.c.£. The territory re- 
mained Israelite until after the death of Ahab (c. 853 B.C.E.) 
when Mesha, king of Moab, reconquered it during his rebel- 
lion against his Israelite overlord. Remains of a settlement 
at the site were uncovered dating from the 7‘°-6" centuries 
B.C.E. Several inscribed sherds were found. In Isaiah (15:4) and 
Jeremiah (48:2, 34) Heshbon is still mentioned as a Moabite 
city although Jeremiah also speaks of it as belonging to Am- 
mon (49:3). The fertile area around Heshbon is mentioned in 
Isaiah 16:8-9 and the memory of the pools of Heshbon lin- 
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gers on in Song of Songs 7:5 where the eyes of the beloved are 
compared with them. In the early 13'* century B.c.£. Sihon 
was thus a conqueror who soon lost his lands to another in- 
vader (cf. Num. 21:25-30). Situated on the “King’s Highway” 
(cf. TJ, Shev. 6:1, 36c, and parallels) and surrounded by fertile 
fields and vineyards, Heshbon was eminently suited as a cen- 
tral settlement. It was an important site during the Hellenistic 
to Roman periods (c. 200 B.C.E. to 130 C.E.). In Hasmonean 
times it was apparently conquered by John Hyrcanus early in 
his reign (135-104 B.c.E.) although the sources record only the 
conquest of Samaga, a village in its territory (Jos., Ant. 13:255; 
Wars 1:63). Although the city was apparently held by Alexan- 
der Yannai (Ant. 13:397), Hyrcanus 11 ceded it to the Nabatean 
king Aretas 111 (as may be concluded from Ant. 14:18). Herod 
recovered it from the Nabateans and established a colony 
of veterans there (ibid., 15:294). At the outbreak of the Jew- 
ish War in 66 C.E., it was attacked by Jews (Wars 2:458). In 
106 c.E. Heshbon became part of the new Provincia Arabia 
(Eusebius, Onom. 84:4). From the 2™4-4t» centuries c.g. the 
site has the remains of a temple and inn on the acropolis, the 
former destroyed in the earthquake of 365 c.£. In the third 
century it was renamed Aurelia Esbus and Jerome mentions 
it by this name and describes it as “a notable city of Arabia in 
the mountains in front of Jericho, 20 Roman miles from the 
Jordan” (Onom. 85:4-5). Its coins, struck under Elagabalus, 
show Zeus and Esculapius as well as the Arabian deities Du- 
shara-Dionysus and Astargatis-Astarte. In the fourth and fifth 
centuries Heshbon was the seat of a bishop (two churches are 
known from the site) and after the Arab conquest it was the 
capital of the Belka district up to Mamluk times. Medieval and 
Ottoman remains are also known. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Glueck, in: AASOR, 18-19 (1939), 242-51; Avi- 
Yonah, Geog, index; A.S. Marmadji, Textes géographiques arabes sur 
la Palestine (1951), 22, 53, 108; EM, 3 (1965), 311-3; A. Musil, Arabia 
Petraea, 1 (Ger., 1907), 383 ff. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: L.T. Geraty and 
D. Merling, Hesban After Twenty-Five Years (1994). 


[Michael Avi- Yonah / Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


HESHIN, SHNEUR ZALMAN (1903-1959), Israel jurist and 
Supreme Court justice. Heshin, who was born in Jerusalem, 
studied law in the United States. In 1937 he was appointed a 
magistrate in Tel Aviv and from 1944 to 1948 served as district 
court judge there. He became a justice of the Supreme Court of 
Israel in 1948, and from 1954 was its permanent deputy presi- 
dent. He published several books on his legal experiences, in- 
cluding one on child adoption, Yaldei Immuzim (1956), and 
Tears and Laughter in an Israel Courtroom (1959). A brilliant 
jurist with a thorough knowledge of several legal systems, his 
judgments were an important contribution in Israel law in the 


first years of the state’s existence. 
[Benjamin Jaffe] 


His son MISHAEL CHESHIN (1936- ), also a Supreme 
Court justice, was born in Beirut and graduated magna cum 
laude from the Hebrew University Law Faculty. In 1962, he re- 
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ceived a doctorate in law from the Hebrew University. From 
1957 through the mid-1980s, he was a lecturer at the Hebrew 
University Law School. During 1962-78, he was also employed 
by the Ministry of Justice, first as deputy state attorney and 
from 1972 as deputy attorney general. From 1978 to 1991 he en- 
gaged in private law practice in Jerusalem and in 1992 he was 
named to the Israel Supreme Court, becoming deputy presi- 
dent in 2005 and retiring in 2006. Known as an independent- 
minded defender of civil liberties, Cheshin was a mainstay of 


Aharon *Barak’s activist court. 
[Leon Fine (2"4 ed.)] 


HESKES, IRENE (1923-1999), U.S. music historian, bibliog- 
rapher, compiler, and editor who specialized in Jewish mu- 
sic. Her work was published in milestone books such as The 
Resource Book of Jewish Music (1985) and Passport to Jewish 
Music (1994). In addition she wrote numerous articles and re- 
views for musicological and general publication on the subject 
of Jewish and Israeli music. She also edited The Cantorial Art 
(New York, 1966) and Studies in Jewish Music: The Collected 
Writings of A. W. Binder (New York, 1971). Her latest compila- 
tion of the catalog Yiddish American Popular Songs 1895-1950 
(1992), which presents 3,427 Yiddish song titles, highlights ma- 
terial from the Library of Congress collection of Judaic music 
and tells the story of struggles of migration, settlement, hope 
and acculturation through a catalogue of sheet music that had 
been deposited in the Library of Congress for copyright reg- 
istration, but was virtually unknown to scholars. This book 
is important for an understanding of the roots of the Ameri- 
can musical theater. 


[Gila Flam (24 ed.)] 


HESPED (Heb. 390i), eulogy in honor of the departed and 
as a comfort to the bereaved (Sanh. 46b-47a). Based upon the 
biblical accounts of the death and burial of Sarah (Gen. 23:2), 
Jacob (Gen. 50:10), Samuel (1 Sam. 25:1), Saul and Jonathan 
(11 Sam. 1:12), and others, eulogizing is regarded in Jewish 
tradition as a religious duty in fulfillment of the command- 
ment to “love your neighbor as yourself” (Maim. Yad, Evel, 
14:1; Sh. Ar., YD 344:1). The eulogy should emphasize the good 
deeds and virtues of the deceased, but should avoid exces- 
sive praise (Ber. 62a). In the Talmud the question is disputed 
whether the hesped is in honor of the deceased or a tribute to 
the bereaved family; it is concluded that it is a homage to the 
deceased (Sanh. 46b-47a). Where professional eulogizers are 
employed, the heirs of the deceased can be forced to defray 
the costs of the eulogy (Sanh. 46b). 

The martyrs executed by the Romans were not eulogized, 
for fear of the authorities (Sanh. 11a). Suicides and persons 
placed under herem are not to be eulogized (Sh. Ar., yD 345); 
gentiles may be eulogized (Ber. 16b). 

The eulogy should be pronounced in front of the bier, 
either in the public square or at the cemetery (BB 100b). The 
biers of famous scholars and community leaders were car- 
ried into the synagogue for eulogizing (Sh. Ar., yD 344:20), 
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as is still the custom today. Based upon Jeremiah 22:10, the 
eulogy may take place only within the seven days follow- 
ing the death (MK 27b; Sh. Ar. yD 394:1-2); for scholars and 
great community leaders, however, it can be made within 12 
months of their death (Maim. Yad, Evel, 13:10; see Ket. 103b). 
In the Babylonian academies, it was customary to eulogize 
during the *Kallah sessions of Adar and Elul all those rab- 
bis who had passed away in the intervening period. Like- 
wise in Central and Eastern Europe, on the Seventh of *Adar, 
all scholars who died during the past year are eulogized. In 
some communities, the hesped takes the form of a talmudic 
discourse delivered after the sheloshim (30' day after death). 
According to traditional custom, no eulogy is pronounced 
on Sabbath, on festivals, on the New Moon, on Hanukkah, 
on Purim, on the eve of a holiday and on Isru Hag (the day 
after it), during the whole month of Nisan, and on the days 
when the *Tahanun prayer is omitted. In some congregations, 
eulogies are not delivered 30 days prior to a festival (MK 1:5; 
MK 8a). These rules are lifted in case of a learned and wor- 
thy person, though the eulogy should be shorter than usual 
(MK 27b). 

A beautiful example of a eulogy is stated in the Talmud 
(TJ, Ber. 2:8, 5b-c) where *Resh Lakish eulogized his pupil R. 
Hiyya b. Adda by quoting Song of Songs, “My beloved is gone 
down to his garden,... to gather lilies.” He interpreted the verse 
to allude to God (“the beloved”) who came down to take the 
righteous as one gathers lilies in a garden of flowers. While the 
Bible and Talmud preserve instances of short eulogies only, 
medieval and modern homiletic literatures abound in long 
and often intricately composed prose eulogies. 

A bibliography of famous eulogies was compiled by A. 
*Jellinek (Kunteres ha-Maspid, 1884) and by D. Wachstein 
(Mafteah ha-Hespedim, 3 vols. 1922-30). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: ET, 9 (1959), 606-19; Eisenstein, Dinim, 


SV. 
[Meir Ydit] 


HESS, MENDEL (1807-1871), German rabbi. Born at Lengs- 
feld (Stadtlengsfeld), Saxe-Weimar, he was one of the first 
German rabbis to have a university education. In 1827 he was 
appointed chief rabbi of the grand duchy of Saxe- Weimar, 
residing first at Lengsfeld and thereafter, until his death, at 
Eisenach. Hess was an advocate of radical *Reform, carrying 
out, despite opposition from the Jews, a government decree 
of June 20, 1823, which required all services in synagogue to 
be conducted in German. In addition, he officiated at mar- 
riages between Jews and Christians. From 1839 to 1848 he ed- 
ited (with S. *Holdheim in the last year) Der Israelit des neun- 
zehnten Jahrhunderts, a weekly which publicized his views. He 
published an order of worship for the Jews of Saxe-Weimar 
(Eisenach, 1833), and collections of sermons and addresses 
(1839-48, 1871). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: AZDjJ, 1 (1837), 25-27; JZWL, 10 (1872), 204-7; 
D. Philipson, Reform Movement in Judaism (19317), index. 


[Joseph Elijah Heller] 
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HESS, MICHAEL (1782-1860), German educator. He was 
sent by his father, Rabbi Isaac Hess Kugelmann, to the yeshivah 
in Fuerth and later moved to Frankfurt o. M., where he was 
appointed as tutor to the son of Meyer Amschel *Rothschild 
in 1804. At the age of 24 he became headmaster of the recently 
founded Frankfurt Philanthropin school, a position he held 
until 1855. Influenced by the writings of Moses *Mendelssohn 
and an extreme advocate of *Reform, Hess gradually limited 
the time allotted for Jewish studies, claiming that religion 
should be the province of the home. Among his innovations 
were a girls’ school, a kindergarten, confirmations, sermons, 
hymns, prayers in German, and a semi-religious Sunday 
school. In 1819 he vigorously opposed the erection of an Or- 
thodox school; he attacked the school founded in 1853 by S.R. 
*Hirsch, who replied in 1854 in a scathing pamphlet entitled 
Die Religion im Bunde mit dem Fortschritt. Hess wrote peda- 
gogic works and a history of the Philanthropin. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Galliner, in: yLBI, 3 (1958), 174-6; Fest- 
schrift zur Jahrhundertfeier der Realschule der israelitischen Gemei- 
nde zu Frankfurt, 1 (1904), 91-95; M. Eliav, Ha-Hinnukh ha- Yehudi 
be-Germanyah (1960), 113, 115-8, 221-4. 


HESS, MOSES (1812-1875), German socialist, a precursor 
of modern Zionism, and father of Zionist Socialism. Born 
in Bonn, Hess remained there with his Orthodox grandfather 
when in 1817 his father moved to Cologne, where he owned 
a grocery and a sugar refinery. His grandfather provided 
him with a religious education, and only at the age of 14 
was Hess sent to Cologne, where he worked in his father’s 
business. From 1837 to 1839 he studied philosophy at the 
University of Bonn, but did not graduate. In 1837 Hess pub- 
lished his first book Die heilige Geschichte der Menschheit, 
an historical-philosophical work that displayed a profound 
influence of both the Bible and Spinoza and already con- 
tained communistic elements. Of considerably greater impor- 
tance was his second book, Die europaeische Triarchie (1841), 
in which he recommended the union of the three great pow- 
ers — England, France, and Germany - into one European 
state. 

Hess was one of the founders, editors, and, from the end 
of 1842, the Paris correspondent of the Rheinische Zeitung, the 
first socialist daily in Cologne (it was suspended by the Prus- 
sian government in March 1843 after 15 months of publica- 
tion). His numerous articles and essays also appeared in a se- 
ries of radical periodicals of the period. In 1845-46 he edited 
an important socialist monthly, Der Gesellschaftsspiegel. In 
1845 Hess moved to Belgium and was active in the Kommu- 
nistenbund, and 1848-49 he lived in Paris as a correspondent 
for German newspapers. In 1849 he took refuge in Switzerland 
and two years later in Belgium. From 1853 until the end of his 
life, he lived - with interruptions — in Paris. 

After the death of his father (1851), who left him an in- 
heritance that constituted the basis of his very modest but in- 
dependent way of life, Hess married his Christian compan- 
ion Sybille Pesch of Aachen. He spent the years 1861 to 1863 
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in Germany, where he published his most famous work Rom 
und Jerusalem, die letzte Nationalitaetsfrage (1862; Rome and 
Jerusalem, 1918 and later editions). In 1863 he actively cooper- 
ated with Lassalle and was the Bevollmaechtigter (plenipoten- 
tiary delegate) of the Allgemeiner Deutscher Arbeiterverein 
for the district of Cologne. At the end of 1863 he returned to 
Paris and contributed a number of studies to the Archives is- 
raélites de France. As a Freemason he also contributed to Le 
monde maconnique. He was also a Paris correspondent of the 
Chicago Illinois Staats-Zeitung (1865-70), the Social-Demo- 
crat (1865-67), the Rheinische Zeitung (1868-70), and the 
Volksstaat (1869-70). 

As a Prussian subject, Hess was expelled from France 
at the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian War. He moved to 
Belgium, where he published his violently anti-Prussian pam- 
phlet, Une nation déchue, Coalition de tous les peuples cen- 
tre lAllemagne prussifiée (1871). After the war he returned 
once more to Paris and wrote the first volume of his Dyna- 
mische Stofflehre (published posthumously by his wife in 
1877). He died in Paris and was buried, according to his 
own wish, at the Jewish cemetery in Deutz, near Cologne. 
His remains were transferred to kevuzat Kinneret in Israel 
in 1961. 

Hess may be considered the first important German so- 
cialist and the main representative of “philosophical Social- 
ism.’ In contradistinction to Ludwig Feuerbach, who applied 
his theory of self-alienation only to theology, Hess applied 
this notion to historical and economic phenomena, such as 
property, money, the state, politics, etc. He believed that free 
labor - uncorrupted by private property and identical with 
genuine enjoyment - should replace the contemporary social 
system based on exploitation and characterized by the con- 
centration of capital and the proletarianization of the masses. 
Hess felt that free labor would develop the “essence” of man as 
a social species. Socialism was not a class question to Hess, but 
a humanitarian problem that would be solved by education 
and the organization of labor. In his view, therefore, Socialism 
was practical ethics. In their Communist Manifesto, *Marx and 
Engels bitterly attacked and ridiculed this type of “true” So- 
cialism. Hess was the first to recognize the greatness of Marx, 
at a time (September, 1841) when the latter was virtually un- 
known. He exercised an influence on the young Marx and won 
Engels for Communism. Between 1846 and 1851 Hess himself 
was strongly influenced by Marx, but he never became a “true” 
Marxist. Under the impact of Marx, Hess began to stress the 
importance of the material and economic factors for the real- 
ization of Communism. But he remained an ethical socialist 
even after having adopted some of Marx’s ideas. 

Hess’ attitude toward the Jews underwent important 
changes within the course of his life. In his twenties he thought 
that the Jews had already accomplished their mission in his- 
tory and should assimilate; he felt himself thoroughly Ger- 
man. During the *Damascus Affair (1840), he was deeply af- 
fected by the sufferings of his fellow Jews, but his compassion 
was not of long duration. Yet in 1862, he published Rome and 
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Jerusalem, a classic of Zionist literature. At the beginning of 
the book he states: 


Here I stand once more, after 20 years of estrangement, in the 
midst of my people; I participate in its holy days of joy and 
mourning, its memories and hope, its spiritual struggles in its 
own house and with the civilized people among which it lives, 
but with which, despite 2,000 years of living and striving to- 
gether, it cannot organically coalesce. A thought which I had 
stifled forever within my heart is again vividly present with 
me; the thought of my nationality, inseparable from the in- 
heritance of my ancestors, the Holy Land and the eternal city, 
the birthplace of belief in the divine unity of life and in the fu- 
ture brotherhood of all men. This thought, buried alive, had 
for years throbbed in my sealed heart, demanding outlet. But 
I lacked the energy necessary for the transition, from a path 
apparently so remote from Judaism as mine was, to that new 
path which appeared before me in the hazy distance and only 
in its general outlines. 


Hess’ inner transformation was the result of his own studies 
and his own experience. At the outbreak of the Italian war 
with Austria (1859), he noticed the connection between his 
anthropological studies and the liberation movement of the 
oppressed nationalities. These studies convinced him that all 
racial domination would ultimately cease and would be fol- 
lowed by a regeneration of the nations, including the Jewish 
one. On the other hand, it is clear that he personally suffered 
humiliation from antisemites. The Jewish national concept 
held by Hess was based on his idea of race. All past history, 
according to Hess, moved in the sphere of race and class 
struggle. “The race struggle,” he said, “is the primal one, the 
class struggle secondary.’ He was convinced that there are 
“two world-historical races” whose combined cultural efforts 
shaped modern society: the Aryans and the Semites. The Ary- 
ans aim at explaining and beautifying life, the Semites at mor- 
alizing and sanctifying it. In the field of races there is variety 
but no superiority or inferiority, so that there is no justifica- 
tion for racial oppression or discrimination. The final aim of 
history is harmonious cooperation of all nations. For every 
oppressed nationality, national independence is the prereq- 
uisite for social progress. 

Hess professed that Jews must preserve their national- 
ity in the exile and strive for its political restoration in Pales- 
tine. He felt that the Jewish religion is the best means of pre- 
serving the nationality of the Jews and must therefore be left 
unchanged until the day when the foundations of a Jewish 
political and social establishment are laid in Palestine and a 
Sanhedrin can be elected to modify Jewish law in agreement 
with the needs of the new society. According to Hess, the Jew- 
ish people needed a “center of action,’ around which a nucleus 
of men devoted to the religious mission of Israel could gather 
to pursue their work. One day these men would discover one 
another in the ancient state of Israel. Their number is irrele- 
vant, since Judaism has never been represented by a numerous 
people (Archives israélites, 26 (1865), 486). The future Jewish 
state, he pointed out, must be based on the following founda- 
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tions: acquisition of soil by the nation as a whole; creation of 
legal conditions under which work can flourish; and “found- 
ing of Jewish societies of agriculture, industry and trade in 
accordance with Mosaic, i.e., socialist, principles” (Rome and 
Jerusalem, Letter 12). 

Moses Hess was forgotten for some time, and only with 
the birth of the Zionist movement were his personality and 
his book, Rome and Jerusalem, appreciated. Herzl wrote about 
Hess in his diary on May 2, 1901: 


The 19 hours of this round trip were whiled away for me by 
Hess with his Rome and Jerusalem, which I had first started 
to read in 1898 in Jerusalem, but had never been able to finish 
properly in the pressure and rush of these years. Now I was 
enraptured and uplifted by him. What an exalted noble spirit! 
Everything that we have tried is already in his book. The only 
bothersome thing is his Hegelian terminology. Wonderful the 
Spinozistic-Jewish and nationalist elements. Since Spinoza, 
Jewry has brought forth no greater spirit than this forgotten 
Moses Hess (Vol. 3, p. 1090). 


Articles on Hess and the beginning of attempts of translation 
appeared in the 1880s. M. *Bodenheimer, who published a new 
edition of Rome and Jerusalem with an introduction, made 
the book available to the public in 1899, and since then many 
editions have come out both in the original and translation. 
T. Zlocisti also contributed to the revival of Hess’ memory by 
publishing a selection of Hess’ Juedische Schriften (1905), Phil- 
osophische und sozialistische Schriften (1921), a comprehensive 
biography (1925, translated into Hebrew in 1945-50), and his 
letters (published only in Hebrew with notes by the translator, 
1947). E. Silberner brought out Hess’ correspondence in the 
original German in 1959 and wrote a new, comprehensive bi- 
ography (1966). Selections of his writing have been published 
in German (1962), Polish (1963), and in Hebrew (edited with 
notes by Martin Buber, 2 vols. 1954-56). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Berlin, Life and Opinions of Moses Hess 
(1959); E. Silberner, Works of Moses Hess; an Inventory of his Signed 
and Anonymous Publications... (1958); idem, Moses Hess: Geschichte 
seines Lebens (1966); M. Schulman, Moses Hess, Prophet of Zionism 
(1963); J. Weiss, Moses Hess, Utopian Socialist (1960); T. Zlocisti, Moses 
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of Communism and Zionism (1985). 
[Getzel Kressel] 


HESS, DAME MYRA (1890-1956), British pianist. Hess 
made her debut in Beethoven's Fourth Piano Concerto with 
Sir Thomas Beecham in 1907, and subsequently toured Eu- 
rope, the U.S., and Canada. She gained fame especially in per- 
formances of Scarlatti, Bach’s Well-Tempered Clavier, and the 
piano concertos of Mozart and Beethoven. During the Blitz 
in London in World War 11 she organized daily lunchtime 
concerts in the National Gallery and was created a Dame of 
the British Empire in 1941 for her contribution to maintain- 


ing morale in the city. 
[Judith Cohen] 
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HESSE, state in Germany. There were Jews living in Hesse at 
the end of the 12" century, and by the middle of the 14" cen- 
tury they had settled in more than 70 places, the most impor- 
tant of which were *Friedberg, *Wetzlar, and *Fulda. Most of 
the communities destroyed by persecutions during the *Black 
Death (1349) were reestablished in the 14'* century. As Em- 
peror Louis tv of Bavaria (1314-47) and his successors usu- 
ally transferred rights over the Jews to the nobles, the major- 
ity of the Jews of Hesse lived in villages and towns under the 
protection of the nobles and not in the cities belonging to the 
emperor. In 1524 Landgrave Philip the Magnanimous expelled 
the Jews from his territory but allowed them to return shortly 
afterward. His adviser in religious affairs, the Protestant re- 
former Martin *Bucer, demanded that he humiliate the Jews 
and limit their rights. Although Philip did not respond to this 
request, his 1539 Judenreglement, the model for future Hessian 
legislation regulating Jewish rights, while relatively favorable, 
included a prohibition on the building of new synagogues and 
commanded the Jews not to resist efforts to convert them. Af- 
ter Philip’s death in 1567 Hesse was divided among his four 
sons, with two principalities, Hesse-Kassel and Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, emerging with sizable Jewish populations. For the his- 
tory of Hesse-Homburg Jewry, see *Homburg. 


Hesse-Kassel 

In the reign of Philip’s son William the Wise of Hesse-Kassel, 
who prohibited anti-Jewish incitement, the number of Jews 
on his lands increased. In the reign of his successor the Jewish 
Landtag was inaugurated. Once every three years (until 1806) 
this day of assembly was held, on which the Jews of Hesse 
decided on the assignment of taxes, internal legislation, and 
other public matters. In 1656 a Landrabbinat was established 
with its seat in Witzenhausen, where the central yeshivah for 
Hessian Jewry was founded. The majority of Hessian Jewry 
settled in rural regions (143 heads of households in 42 localities 
in 1646). In the 17‘ and 18 centuries the authorities sought 
to restrict the commercial occupations they pursued, particu- 
larly peddling and trade in cloth and metals. Jews also made 
their living in the livestock and leather trades, in real estate 
brokerage, and in supplying silver for the mint and recruits 
for the army. As far back as the 15" century Jews served as 
court physicians. In the 18" century some Jews were granted 
the monopoly of tobacco production. They were finally al- 
lowed to trade freely in 1781, but it was not until Hesse-Kassel 
became a part of the kingdom of Westphalia (1808) that they 
were recognized as citizens. 

From the middle of the 17 century and for the next two 
centuries the Goldschmidt family of Frankfurt, *Court Jews 
and financiers to the landgraves of Hesse-Kassel, were domi- 
nant in Jewish affairs. From 1709 to 1734 several Hebrew books 
were published in *Hanau. After Hesse was incorporated into 
Westphalia, matters of religion and education came under the 
consistory in *Kassel, headed by Israel *Jacobson, who intro- 
duced reforms. The Jewry Law of 1816 encouraged the Jews to 
transfer to agriculture and crafts, and that of 1823 restricted 
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rabbinical authority. Complete civil rights were not granted 
until Hesse-Kassel was annexed to Prussia (1866) and became 
part of the district of Hesse-Nassau. 


Hesse-Darmstadt 

The situation of the Jews in Hesse-Darmstadt was generally 
more favorable than in Hesse-Kassel. In his *Judenordnung 
(“Jewry regulations”) of 1585 Landgrave George 1 (1567-96) 
reissued his father’s Judenreglement with the addition of a 
few more restrictions. The 1629 Judenordnung of George 11 
(1626-61) was regularly renewed for a century and a half, al- 
though his successor, Ludwig v1, expelled the Jews from the 
cities for a short period. Generally, however, the policy of the 
rulers was one of nonintervention in Jewish affairs, which 
stimulated the development of institutions of Jewish self-gov- 
ernment. As in Hesse-Kassel, during the triennial Judenland- 
tage the Jews of the principality convened to discuss questions 
of community taxation as well as other economic and social 
problems. Despite such important developments within the 
Jewish community, the Jews of Hesse-Darmstadt were subject 
to legal disabilities until the middle of the 19» century. Even 
the Hessian constitution of 1820 placed strict limitations on 
citizenship, and the majority of Jews remained *Schutzjuden; 
only in 1848 were all legal inequalities finally abolished. The 
Jewish population of Hesse-Darmstadt was 19,530 in 1822 
and reached a peak of 28,061 in 1849, declining gradually to 
20,401 in 1925. Although their percentage of the total popu- 
lation declined from 3.04% to 1.52%, it remained throughout 
one of the highest in Germany. The Jews, who were settled 
primarily in rural areas, engaged in peddling, livestock trade, 
and dealing in wholesale agricultural produce; accusations 
that they exploited the peasants were endemic. The Jews of 
Hesse-Darmstadt (and Hesse-Kassel as well) suffered dur- 
ing the *Hep! Hep! disturbances of 1819 and again during the 
revolution of 1848. In both cases the rulers intervened vigor- 
ously on behalf of the Jews; later in the century they tried to 
moderate the anti-Jewish policies of the Russian czar, to whom 
they were related by marriage. In contrast to their rulers, the 
backward peasants of Hesse repeatedly elected to parliament 
the rabid antisemite, Otto Boeckel; the region continued to 
be a hotbed of antisemitism and actively welcomed the Nazi 
seizure of power. 

Especially after persecutions on the Kristallnacht (Nov. 
9/10, 1938), when the local populace supported the Nazi storm- 
troopers, the Jews of the rural communities of Hesse moved, 
or were forced to move, to such larger towns as *Frankfurt, 
*Darmstadt, *Giessen, Friedberg, *Kassel, and *Offenbach. 
From there, the majority were later deported to concentration 
camps in Eastern Europe. 


Hesse 

After World War 11 most of Hesse-Darmstadt and Hesse-Kas- 
sel was included in the new state of Hesse, which in 1970 con- 
tained 1,508 Jews in nine communities, the most important 
being Offenbach, *Wiesbaden, Darmstadt, and Kassel, with 
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a joint regional organization in Frankfurt. At the beginning 
of the 21° century, after immigration from the former Soviet 
Union, the population of these four main communities ex- 
ceeded 3,000. 
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[Zvi Avneri] 


HESSEL, FRANZ (1880-1941), German writer, translator, 
and publisher. The son of a Jewish banker, Hessel grew up 
in Berlin and studied literature in Munich. After 1900 he 
participated in the literary circle of Munich, publishing the 
Schwabinger Beobachter together with Franziska zu Revent- 
low and the poems Verlorene Gespielen (1905). Together with 
Karl Wolfskehl he attended the 1903 Zionist Congress in Ba- 
sel, yet remained rather aloof from it. Between 1906 and 1914 
he lived mostly in Paris, writing stories (Laura Wunderl, 1908) 
and novels (Der Kramladen des Gluecks, 1913) which were 
mostly set in Munich and opposing bourgeois capitalism 
with aesthetical models of life like the flaneur and also pos- 
ing the question of Jewish identity. This is still the case in his 
Paris and Berlin novels Pariser Romanze (1920), Heimliches 
Berlin (1927), Spazieren in Berlin (1929), and his short prose 
(Teigwaren leicht gefaerbt, 1926, Nachfeier, 1929, Ermunter- 
ung zum Genuss, 1933), which analyze the social and material 
space of urban life. During the years of the Weimar Republic 
Hessel worked for the publisher Ernst Rowohlt, editing the 
literary journal Vers und Prosa (1924) and translating Stend- 
hal, Balzac, Casanova, and (together with Walter *Benjamin) 
Proust. In 1938 he fled to Paris and southern France. In 1940 
he was imprisoned in a camp and died soon after the libera- 
tion in Sanary-sur-Mer. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Fluegge, Letzte Heimkehr (1989); idem, 
Gesprungene Liebe (1993); J. Plath, Liebhaber der Grofsstadt (1994); 
M. Opitz, Geniesse froh, was du nicht hast. Der Flaneur Franz Hes- 
sel (1997); M.L. Nieradka, Der Meister der leisen Toene. Biografie des 
Dichters Franz Hessel (2003). 

[Andreas Kilcher (2"4 ed.)] 


HESSEN, JOSEPH VLADIMIROVICH (1866-1943), Rus- 
sian lawyer and politician. Born in Odessa, Hessen gradu- 
ated in law from the University of Petersburg in 1889 but was 
banned from practicing on the grounds that he was politi- 
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cally unreliable. In 1891 he converted to Christianity, which 
opened for him government service. In 1898 he founded the 
law journal Pravo in which he wrote several important articles 
on law including Uzakoneniye, usyneniye i vnebrachnya deti 
(“Legitimation, Adoption, and Children Born Out of Wed- 
lock,’ 19163) and Sudebnaya reforma (“Court Reform,’ 1904). 
Hessen joined the Constitutional-Democrat (Kadet) Party in 
1905, and from 1906 was coeditor of their newspaper. In 1907 
he was elected on their list to the Second Duma (Russian par- 
liament), where he represented himself as a Jew of Russian 
Orthodox faith. After the Russian Revolution of 1917 Hessen 
left Russia and lived in Helsinki and later in Berlin where he 
edited the Arkhiv Russkoy Revolyutsii (“Archive of the Russian 
Revolution,” 22 vols., 1921-37). His other writings include Is- 
toriya russkoy advokatury (“History of the Legal Profession 
in Russia,’ 1914), two works of Jewish legal interest, and an 
autobiography V dvukh vekakh (“In two centuries,” 1937). He 
also wrote an article on the position of the Jews following the 
antisemitic May Laws in 1882 in Yevreyskaya Biblioteka (vol. 
10 (1903), 318-38), and was coeditor of Sbornik zakonov o 
yevreyakh ... (1904), a collation of laws affecting the Jews. In 
1933 he moved to Paris, and in 1940 to Limouge in southern 
France, where he died. 


HESSEN, JULIUS ISIDOROVICH (1871-1939), historian 
of Russian Jewry. Hessen was born in Odessa. He was the au- 
thor of more than 300 historical works. His first published 
work was a biography of Osip *Rabinovich and a Russian 
translation of *Pinsker’s Autoemanzipation (1898). Both his 
scholarly and communal activities revolved around the quest 
for the emancipation of Russian Jewry. In 1905-06 he served 
as secretary of the short-lived Union for Full Equality of the 
Jewish People in Russia; he prepared the memorandum on the 
life of the Jews in Russia and the history of Russian legislation 
on the Jews which was sent to the members of the Duma and 
the state council. Hessen’s mature historical work began with 
studies of aspects of Russian Jewish history, including Yevrei 
v masonstve (“Jews in Freemasonry, 1903) and Velizhskaya 
drama (“The Velizh [Blood-Libel] Drama,” 1905), collected in 
his Yevrei v Rossii (1906; Heb. Ha-Yehudim be-Rusyah, 1913); 
Zakon i zhizn (“Law and Life,’ 1911), on the history of the Pale 
of Settlement; and Gallereya yevreyskikh deyateley (“A Gal- 
lery of Outstanding Jewish Figures,” 2 vols., 1898-1900). He 
initiated the publication of the Russian-Jewish encyclopedia 
Yevreyskaya Entsiklopediya (16 vols., 1908-13), served as its 
general secretary and its editor for modern Russian-Jewish 
history, and contributed many important articles to it. Hessen 
summed up his research in Istoriya yevreyev v Rossii (“History 
of the Jews in Russia,’ 1914), later extending the history to 1882 
in Istoriya yevreyskogo naroda v Rossii (“History of the Jew- 
ish People in Russia,” 2 vols., 1916-27; vol. 1 rev., 1925. These 
standard works deal with the history of Russian Jewry from 
its early beginnings in the period of the grand duchy of Kiev, 
but are of particular importance for the position of the Jews 
in Russia in the 18 and 19" centuries, drawing on archival 
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material from the many commissions appointed to inquire 
into the Jewish problem and on the reports of provincial gov- 
ernors. After the 1917 Revolution Hessen was employed, with 
others, on a history of the labor movement in Russia and on 
a history of antisemitism in Russia. In the years 1930-35 he 
was editor of the Vestnik an S.S.S.R. (Journal of the Academy 
of Sciences). From 1935 he prepared the publication of the ar- 
chives of the Arctic explorations. The exact circumstances of 


his death are not known. 
[Abraham N. Poliak] 


HESTRIN, SHLOMO (1912-1962), Israel biochemist. Born 
in Canada, Hestrin studied at the University of Winnipeg and 
went to Palestine in 1933, worked on a kibbutz, and completed 
his studies at the Hebrew University. In 1939 Hestrin became 
research assistant and later guest researcher at universities in 
the U.S. and returned to Israel in 1949 to become head of the 
microbiological chemistry laboratory at the Medical School in 
Jerusalem. In 1959 he was appointed head of the department of 
biochemistry. He was awarded the Israel Prize in 1957. His field 
of research was in biochemistry of sugars, properties of yeast 
enzymes in decomposition, the structure and synthesis of 
polysaccharides in bacteria and their use in medical research 
and to increase blood volume. Hestrin contributed much to 
the development of teaching and research in biochemistry at 
the Hebrew University. 


HESTRIN-LERNER, SARAH (1918- _), physiologist. Born 
in Winnipeg, Canada, Hestrin-Lerner immigrated to Erez 
Israel in 1932. She studied zoology at the Hebrew University 
and received her doctorate in pathological physiology. She was 
awarded the Israel Prize for medicine in 1955. 


HET (Heb. 7; 7), the eighth letter of the Hebrew alpha- 
bet; its numerical value is therefore 8. It is pronounced as a 
fricative pharyngeal. The earliest representation of the 
het is in a pictograph of a fence BL, H Variants of the lat- 
ter form survived in the Phoenician -, Hebrew &, B, and 
Samaritan ®. The Aramaic het dropped two of the horizontal 
bars and by the eighth century B.c.£. it had already become 
rh. This is the basic form of the modern Hebrew N. The Ara- 
bic >, ¢ developed through the Nabatean Ji, A, &. In the 
Syriac and other eastern Aramaic scripts the het developed 
as follows: J1, N, Js. From the Phoenician het the Greek “H” 
(the Ionian vowel eta) developed, but in Latin it regained its 
consonantal value (fricative laryngeal). See *Alphabet, He- 


brew. 
[Joseph Naveh] 


HEVER HA-YEHUDIM (Heb. 077377 1371), a name which 
appears on Hasmonean coins, indicating some kind of rul- 
ing body. It is found particularly in the combination “High 
priest and Hever ha-Yehudim’”; on the coins of the high priest 
Johanan (either Hyrcanus 1 or 11) is found “Johanan high priest 
and head of the Hever ha-Yehudim.” Scholars dispute the na- 
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ture of this body. Some regard it as a council associated with 
the ruler, composed of aristocrats, priests, and scholars; at a 
later period it was known as the *Sanhedrin, its origin be- 
ing in the gerusia, known to have existed before the Hasmo- 
nean period. Others take the phrase to refer to the nation as 
a whole, which on the coins is thus associated with the ruler. 
They compare the Hever ha-Yehudim to the Great Assembly 
which was convened to endorse the establishment of Hasmo- 
nean rule in the time of Simeon the Hasmonean (142 B.C.E.; 
1 Macc. 14:25-49). Still others regard the name as a translation 
of some Greek term like kotvov tov Tovéaiwv (“The Com- 
monwealth of the Jews”). No such body, however, is known to 
have existed. It is worthy of note that Hever ha-Yehudim does 
not appear on those coins of Alexander Yannai (104-76 B.C.E.) 
on which he bears the title of king. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schuerer, Gesch, 2 (19074), 454f., 468-72; 
Klausner, Bayit Sheni, 3 (1950*), 96-100; D. Sperber, in: PEQ, 100 


(1965), 85-93. 
[Uriel Rappaport] 


HEVESI, LAJOS (Ludwig; 1843-1910), Hungarian author and 
journalist. A noted humorist, Hevesi was associated in Buda- 
pest with the satirical magazine, Borsszem Janko, and with the 
Pester Lloyd. From 1885 he edited the Wiener Fremdenblatt. 
One of his most popular books was Des Schneidergesellen An- 
dreas Jelky Abenteuer in vier Weltteilen (1875), a much-trans- 
lated adventure story. 


HEVESI (originally Hoffman), SANDOR (1873-1939), Hun- 
garian stage director, playwright, and translator. After graduat- 
ing from the University of Budapest, Hevesi became a teacher 
but he soon turned to the theater and in 1902 was appointed 
stage director of the Budapest National Theater. A disciple of 
the English director Gordon Craig, Hevesi improved artis- 
tic standards and introduced modern English plays into the 
repertoire. He put his knowledge of stage technique to good 
use in his own plays, which enjoyed considerable popularity 
in their time. Hevesi translated all the plays of George Ber- 
nard Shaw and many of those by Shakespeare, Moliére, Ib- 
sen, Gogol, and Wilde. His conversion to Christianity did not 
save him from antisemitic persecution and he was forced to 
retire from public life in 1935. An anthology of his essays, A 
drdmairas iskolaja (“School for Playwriting”), appeared post- 
humously in 1961. 

His adopted son, ANDRAS HEVESI (1902-1940), also an 
author and translator, was a member of the group associated 
with the radical periodical Szép Sz6, which included Pal Ig- 
notus, Ferenc Fejté, and Béla *Zsolt. His outstanding stories 
were A pdrizsi esé (“The Rain in Paris,” 1939) and Irén (1938). 
He left Hungary during the antisemitic excesses of the Hor- 
thy regime, and, after volunteering for the French army in 
1940, died in battle. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Magyar Zsidé Lexikon (1929); Magyar Iro- 
dalmi Lexikon, 1 (1963), 460-2; UJE, 5 (1941), 350. 
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HEVESI, SIMON (formerly Handler; 1868-1943), rabbi and 
scholar in Hungary. He studied at the Budapest rabbinical 
seminary and at Budapest University. In 1894 he was appointed 
rabbi of Kassa (now Kosice, Slovakia) and later officiated in 
various communities. Hevesi was a brilliant speaker. He subse- 
quently became rabbi of Pest and in 1927 chief rabbi, continu- 
ing in this position until his death. Hevesi combined consid- 
erable rabbinical learning with interest in general and Jewish 
philosophy. From 1905 he was lecturer in homiletics and Jew- 
ish philosophy at the rabbinical seminary. Hevesi took a lead- 
ing role in public affairs of Hungarian Jewry, and was active in 
establishing social and educational organizations, including 
an association for popular education (OMIKE). He published 
various essays on philosophy and also books, and participated 
in editing the learned periodicals Ha-Zofeh le-Hokhmat Yis- 
rael, Magyar Zsidoé Szemle, and Yavneh. His works in Hebrew 
include studies of the Book of Job (in Ha-Zofeh le-Hokhmat 
Yisrael, 5 (1921), 35-39, 81-89, 156-63, 283-93); and Ecclesiastes 
(in Festschrift der Landesrabbinerschule (1927), second pagi- 
nation in Hebrew, 15-38; and in Hungarian, Dalalat Alhairin 
(1928) on Maimonides’ Guide. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Emlékkényv Dr Hevesi Simon... papi 
mukédésének negyvenedik évforduldjdra (1934), 1-73, includes He- 
brew section and bibliography; J. Katona, Hevesi Simon, 1868-1943 


(Hung. 1943). 
[Alexander Scheiber] 


HEVESY, GEORGE CHARLES DE (1885-1966), chemist, 
isotopes pioneer, and Nobel Prize winner. Hevesy was born 
in Budapest and studied there and in Berlin. After obtaining 
his doctorate at Freiburg he worked with Lorenz at the Tech- 
nische Hochschule in Zurich, with *Haber at Karlsruhe, and 
with Rutherford in Manchester. In 1913 he started important 
work with F. *Paneth in Vienna on radioactive isotopes. This 
was the beginning of the use of radioactive tracers or “labeled 
atoms,’ an important tool in chemical and biological research. 
When war broke out in 1914, Hevesy joined the Austro-Hun- 
garian army as technical supervisor of the state electrochemi- 
cal plant in the Carpathians. After the war he returned to Bu- 
dapest and resumed his studies of isotope tracers. In 1920 he 
joined Niels *Bohr at the new institute of theoretical physics 
in Copenhagen. There, together with D. Coster, he discovered 
a new element, no. 72, which he called hafnium. In 1923 he re- 
vealed in a paper the first use of radioactive tracers in a biolog- 
ical problem and in 1924 their first use in animal physiology. 
In 1926 Hevesy became professor at Freiburg; there he added 
a new field - X-ray fluorescence - as a method of analysis of 
trace materials in minerals, rocks, and meteorites. In 1934 his 
position was rendered intolerable by the Nazis; he resigned 
and returned to the Copenhagen institute. The discovery of 
artificial radioactive elements immensely enhanced the util- 
ity of the tracer technique in research work. After 1938 Hevesy 
gave his whole attention to the use of this tool in biochemical 
research. In 1943 Denmark, under Nazi occupation, became 
unsafe, and he followed Bohr by escaping in a fishing boat 
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to Sweden. In 1943 he was awarded the Nobel Prize “for the 
use of isotopes as tracers in the study of chemical processes.” 
After the war he remained in Stockholm, as professor in the 
institute of organic chemistry of the university. His biological 
work continued, largely on nucleic acids, the metabolism of 
iron and calcium, cancer anemia, and the effects of radiation. 
Among Hevesy’s numerous other awards and honors were the 
“Pour le Mérite” from the German president Heuss and the 
Atoms for Peace Award (New York, 1959). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Levitan, Laureates: Jewish Winners of the 
Nobel Prize (1960), 43; Groth, in: Zeitschrift fuer Elektrochemie, 59 


(1955), 823. 
{Samuel Aaron Miller] 


HEVRAH, HAVURAH (Heb. 77127, 7739, Aram. N13M), a 
formal membership association in the framework of the tradi- 
tional Jewish community, now limited in scope. In Ashkenazi 
communities, each such society bore the generic appellation 
kaddisha (XW°7}?), “sacred; sometimes superfluously, as for 
example the “Sacred Society of Tailors,’ while the burial soci- 
ety was identified specifically as the hevrah kaddisha. Among 
Sephardim it was known as hevrah (hebra) hesed ve-emet. The 
best-known hevrah is the one which dealt with the reverent 
disposal of the dead, to which, in time, the name hevra kad- 
disha became confined. It probably existed in talmudic times 
(see *Hevra Kaddisha). The term hevrah, however, and even 
hevra kaddisha, was applied to associations of all kinds formed 
for religious, philanthropic, or educational purposes. 

The hevrah with specific religious purposes went back at 
least as far as the 14" century. At Saragossa in Spain, mention 
is made in 1378 of the lelezmuroz (apparently, leil ashmorot, the 
night watch). Later there were, especially in Italy, groups des- 
ignated Shomerim la-Boker, engaged in early worship. Mystic 
associations of kabbalists and Shabbateans met in special con- 
venticles for the pursuit of their esoteric lore. Others served 
the existing synagogues; bedek ha-bayit cared for needed re- 
pairs, ner tamid for lighting. Groups such as shivah keru’im 
consisted of an elite, who, not content with the rare aliyah 
(call to the reading of the Torah) in the main synagogue, met 
in small groups in special rooms. 

Educational associations were of two kinds. Benevolent 
associations provided instruction for poor children, chiefly 
the *talmud torah association. Associations for adult educa- 
tion covered a wide network of groups and provided a variety 
of courses, including study of the Mishnah, Talmud, or Mi- 
drash, and the chanting of psalms. 

Philanthropic groups were also numerous. (In 1800 a 
testator in Amsterdam bequeathed funds to 210 charities.) 
Among the host of philanthropic associations were *bikkur 
holim for visiting the sick and general *sick care; *gemilut 
hasadim providing free loans; pidyon shevuyim for *ransoming 
captives; hakhnasat orehim for care of transients; and *hakh- 
nasat kallah providing dowries for poor brides. 

Vocational associations comprised *guilds of artisans. 
Such professional fraternities were formed within every craft 
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in which a sufficient number of Jews engaged. On record in 
Lissa, Poland, in the 18‘ century, are Jewish guilds of tailors, 
goldsmiths, lacemakers, plumbers, tanners, barbers, weavers 
of gold cloth, and furriers. 

The hevrah was distinguished from the modern asso- 
ciation by its essentially religious nature. While each orga- 
nized group served its stated purpose, the major benefits to 
be derived from membership were the heavenly rewards. In 
sickness and in death the member was assured that his fel- 
low members would pray for his recovery or for the peace 
of his soul. This intercessional aspect was its greatest attrac- 
tion. Next in importance was the social element: the honors 
conferred in the society’s chapel, the conviviality of periodic 
feasts for members only, and the mutual aid benefits of a fel- 
lowship group. The association also exercised powerful control 
over the religious and moral behavior of its members. Rules 
of proper conduct were inculcated at admission; breaches of 
discipline were punishable by fines, expulsion, or the threat 
of being denounced to the kahal which possessed punitive 
powers, including that of excommunication. In structural 
and organizational patterns the various associations were re- 
markably similar. The fundamental law of each association 
was framed in a set of ordinances by legal draftsmen, baalei 
*takkanot. On admission the name of the new member was 
inscribed in the society pinkas, or minute book. Often there 
were periods of apprenticeship and journeymanship prior to 
full membership status. Children were admitted at the cir- 
cumcision ceremony or somewhat later. Women, although 
inadmissible for membership in a hevrah, could enjoy its in- 
tercessional benefits either by making donations in cash or in 
kind, or by good deeds such as the performance of ritual ab- 
lution of deceased women, collection of charitable funds, or 
sewing garments for the poor. The revenues of the association 
consisted of membership dues, usually paid in weekly install- 
ments, as well as special assessments, voluntary contributions, 
profits from property acquired, fees for services, or compul- 
sory taxes authorized by the kahal. The hevrah served a vital 
need before the development of modern social services. As 
an organized social cell it performed many necessary func- 
tions for the individual Jew. It played an important role in the 
fabric of autonomous institutions that kept Jewish life vibrant 
and diversified. In its modern context the complexion of the 
hevrah has entirely changed. 

See: *Autonomy, *Community, *Fraternal Societies, 
*Hekdesh. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baron, Community, index; I. Levitats, Jewish 
Community in Russia, 1772-1844 (1943); J.R. Marcus, Jew in the Medi- 
eval World (1938), 446-9; I. Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages 
(19327); M. Wischnitzer, History of Jewish Crafts and Guilds (1965); 
KR. Scholberg, in: JQR, 53 (1962/65), 120-59; I. Halpern, Yehudim ve- 
Yahadut be-Mizrah Eiropah (1968), 163-85, 313-32. 


[Isaac Levitats] 


HEVRA (Havurah) KADDISHA (Aram. XW°7?? 8129; lit. 
“holy brotherhood”), a term originally applied to a mutual 
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benefit society whose services were restricted to its members, 
irrespective of the social, religious, or charitable purpose for 
which it was established (cf. Rashi to MK 27b and Tos. Ket. 
17a bot.). In the *Yekum Purkan prayer the phrase is used in 
the plural to apply either to the whole Jewish community, or 
to the rabbis as a whole. In a responsum “Asher b. Jehiel re- 
fers to a hevra kaddisha that formed an association for *gemi- 
lut hasadim, encompassing all charitable activities (13:12). Its 
regulations specified that a son could inherit the rights and 
privileges of his father in the hevra as soon as he reached his 
religious majority, and if the deceased member left no son 
the privileges devolved upon the heir, but he must be “the 
one who is regarded as most suitable in the eyes of the mem- 
bers.” The responsum which follows deals with a member of 
a hevra who married the daughter of another member and 
they had two sons. Both members died and the two sons both 
claimed membership, one on the basis of his father’s right and 
the other on that of his grandfather. Nowhere, however, is the 
purpose and aim of this hevra mentioned. As late as the 19‘ 
century the heads of the *Lubavitch (Habad) hasidic dynasty 
referred to their various groups of followers as hevra kaddisha. 
In the course of time, in the same way as the comprehensive 
phrase gemilut hasadim became restricted to one aspect of all 
the acts of kindness and consideration to which it originally 
applied, so the term hevra kaddisha, at least among the Ash- 
kenazi Jews, came to apply to a brotherhood formed for one 
purpose only, namely, the reverential disposal of the dead in 
accordance with Jewish law and tradition. 

The origin of this restricted use of the term can be found 
in a passage of the Talmud. The duty of arranging for the dis- 
posal of the dead devolved upon the entire community and 
when a person died the whole population had to abstain 
from work in order to pay their respects (cf. Jos. Apion 2.27: 
“All who pass by when one is buried must accompany the fu- 
neral”). On one occasion, R. *Hamnuna (d. 320) came to a cer- 
tain place and heard the sound of a funerary bugle. When he 
saw that the members of the community continued with their 
avocations he said, “Let them be placed under a ban” They 
informed him, however, that there was a havurah which occu- 
pied itself with this duty, and he permitted the others to con- 
tinue their work (mK 27b). Another interesting but less certain 
reference is found in the minor tractate Semahot (chap. 12): 
“Thus used the havurot to conduct themselves in Jerusalem. 
Some used to go to the house of mourning, and others to ban- 
queting houses; some to the shevua ha-ben (see *Circumci- 
sion, Folklore), and others to gather up human bones... the 
early Hasidim gave preference to the house of mourning over 
the banqueting houses.” 

Hevra kaddisha in the more restricted sense arose simul- 
taneously in Spain and in Germany at the beginning of the 
14 century, and soon was to be found in all communities. It 
would appear that originally the privileges were confined to 
the actual members of the hevra. The comment of Rashi to 
the above-mentioned passage from Moed Katan - “there were 
associations, each one of which made itself responsible for the 
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burial of its own members” (cf. Tos. Ket. 17a bottom) — no 
doubt reflects local and contemporary conditions. 

The origin of the hevra kaddisha in the sense of a broth- 
erhood which took upon itself the sacred duty of providing 
for the burial of all members of the community is not known 
before the 16" century. The first known was established by 
Eleazar Ashkenazi in Prague in 1564, and the drawing up of 
the formal takkanot, the regulations of the hevra, was effected 
by *Judah Loew b. Bezalel, also of Prague, in the 17 century. 
These takkanot, which were confirmed by the Austrian gov- 
ernment, laid it down inter alia that its services were available 
to all members of the community even if they were not mem- 
bers of the hevra and made no contribution toward it. They 
regulated such matters as the fees to be paid, the allocation of 
the graves, and the rules for the erection of tombstones. 

Their most important duty, however, was the prepara- 
tion of the corpse in accordance with the traditions and laws 
for the reverential disposal of the dead. Those engaged in this 
sacred task are called mitassekim (“those who occupy them- 
selves”), a term already found in the Talmud (mx 24b) as well 
as gomelei hasadim (Ket. 8b), since the duty to the dead is re- 
garded as the “only true gemilut hasadim? Among the north- 
ern Sephardi Jews they are called lavadores (“washers”). Some 
of the societies included among their functions tending the 
sick, providing garments for the poor, and arranging the rites 
in the house of mourning. 

Membership in the hevra kaddisha was regarded as a 
coveted honor, and, until recent times, was an honorary one. 
This is reflected in two extant documents relating to *Shneur 
Zalman of Lyady, the founder of the Habad hasidic dynasty. 
The first, written when he was a child of five, records: “to- 
day, the 16 of Kislev 5510 [1750] the child Shneur Zalman 
the son of Baruch was accepted as an assistant [shammash] 
in the hevra kaddisha until he reached his religious majority,” 
and in consideration thereof his grandfather undertook to 
provide a supply of planks for the synagogue and an annual 
contribution of 18 gulden, with the promise that he would 
be accepted as a full member on attaining his majority. The 
second document records his appointment as a full member 
on that date (Steinman p. 31). Sir Moses *Montefiore in his 
diary expresses his pride in the fact that he had been elected 
a member of the Society of Lavadores of the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese Congregation of London and he fulfilled his duties 
with meticulous care. 

The institution of the hevra kaddisha is unique to the 
Jewish community. It derives from the fact that according to 
Jewish law no material benefit may accrue from the dead. As 
a result no private or commercial firm is permitted to engage 
in the disposal of the dead for private gain. The duty must thus 
become a function of the community as a whole. 

The fraternal aspect of the hevra was observed in various 
ways, the most common being the annual celebration of the 
hevra on a fixed day. The date differs in many communities. 
The most common is the seventh day of Adar, the traditional 
anniversary of the death of Moses. Many communities ob- 
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served other dates, such as the 15‘* or 20 of Kislev, whereas 
in Pressburg (Bratislava) it was held on Lag ba-Omer. The 
day begins as a fast, in expiation of any inadvertent disrespect 
shown to the dead, and a special order of selihot is recited. It 
concludes with a sumptuous banquet, regarded as one of the 
important occasions of the community at which sermons were 
delivered. Z. *Shneour in his Shklover Mayses gives a vivid ac- 
count of this annual celebration. In Pressburg the haftarah for 
the Intermediate Sabbath of Passover, the subject of which is 
Ezekiel’s vision of the valley of dead bones (Ezek. 37), was re- 
served for members of the hevra. 


[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 


Women and Hevra Kaddisha 


A man may shroud and gird the corpse of a man, but not that of 
a woman. A woman may shroud and gird the corpse of a man 
or of a woman. A man may attend another man suffering from 
intestinal illness, but not a woman. A woman may attend a man 
or a woman suffering of intestinal illness (Sem. 12:10). 


Although women were essential participants in caring for 
other women on their deathbeds and beyond, they were not 
allowed to be members of the Holy Brotherhood. Like all other 
institutions constituting the inner structure of Jewish commu- 
nities, the hevra kaddisha devised its decorum and protocol 
according to exclusively masculine preconceptions. Women 
were permitted to sew the shrouds, and were also commonly 
allowed to be assistants. From the regulations of Prague's hevra 
kaddisha (1692-1702, §25), we know that women served as 
regular auxiliaries in the hevra kaddisha but they were never 
regarded as equal participants. Eventually, autonomous strictly 
female organizations were established in the wake of the 
global transformations that affected the brotherhoods dur- 
ing the Enlightenment process. At the end of the 17 century, 
groups of nashim zidkaniyyot (pious women) were founded, 
first in Rome (1617), then in Berlin (1745), Amsterdam and 
Rendsburg (1776), London (1795), Chorostkow, and Vilna. 
In addition, Frauhenhebrah (sisterhoods), together with new 
brotherhoods of bachelors and young people, were established 
throughout the Jewish German world (Frankfurt/Main, 1761; 
Mainz and Dresden, 1790; Manheim, 1798, etc.) to assume the 
responsibilities of preparing deceased members of the com- 
munity for burial. 


[Sylvie Anne Goldberg (24 ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages 
(19322), 357-9; Barnett, in: JHSET, 10 (1921-23), 258-60; J. Reich, Die 
Geschichte der Chewra Kadischa zu Boskovice (c. 1931); Baron, Com- 
munity, 1 (1942), 352-4; 2 (1942), 148, 155 ff; 3 (1942), 89-91; A.M. Hy- 
amson, The Sephardim of England (1951), 39, 59, 82f.; E. Steinman, 
Mishnat Habad, 1 (Beer ha-Hasidut, 4; c. 1957), 31. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
Puy: J.R. Marcus Communal Sick-Care in the German Ghetto (1978”); 
S.A. Goldberg Crossing the Jabbok, Illness and Death in Ashkenazi Ju- 
daism in Sixteenth- through Nineteenth Century Prague (1996°). 


HEVRAT HA-OVEDIM, cooperative society of Jewish work- 
ers founded in 1923 at the second conference of the *Histadrut. 
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Its aim was to engage in settlement, industry, construction, 
and supply in both town and country on a basis of mutual 
aid and responsibility. Its immediate purpose was to help 
create jobs and livelihood opportunities for newly arriving 
pioneers and workers; the long-term aim was to bring about 
the establishment of a “labor commonwealth” in Erez Israel. 
Every member of the Histadrut was a member of Hevrat ha- 
Ovedim and vice versa. The Histadrut’s executive council 
(vaad ha-poel) was identical with Hevrat ha-Ovedim’s man- 
agement council (minhalah), which appointed its secretariat 
and its board of managers. Hevrat ha-Ovedim was a roof or- 
ganization for the ramified enterprises run by the Histadrut 
and its members, and at its peak covered close to 25% of Isra- 
el’s gainfully employed population. Its functions were super- 
visory and directive: It appointed managers for its industrial 
concerns and other economic bodies, checked and directed 
economic policy through audit unions, etc., and prepared 
general financial plans. It also participated in the ownership 
and management of various public, semi-public, and pri- 
vate enterprises. During the 1980s and the 1990s Hevrat ha- 
Ovedim was gradually stripped of its assets as the Histadrut 
sold off all its economic holdings, such as Koor, Solel Boneh, 
Bank Hapoalim, etc. The election of Haim *Ramon as secre- 
tary-general of the Histadrut in 1994 marked the final stage 
in the demise of Hevrat ha-Ovedim. To reduce the Histadrut’s 
debt, Ramon sold off its last holdings and thus put an end to 
Hevrat ha-Ovedim. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. On, Hevrat ha-Ovedim: Kavvim u-Veayot 
(1952); idem, Hevrat ha-Ovedim: Beayot u-Mesimot (1963); Y. Yagol, 
Hevrat ha-Ovedim: Teamim u-Temurot (1959); Hevrat ha-Ovedim, 


Madrikh le-Mifalei ha-Histadrut (1962); H. Frumkin, Hevrat ha- 
Ovedim: Mahut, Mivneh, Beayot (1952). 


[Aharon Yadlin / Shaked Gilboa (274 ed.)] 


HEWITT, DON (1922- ), U.S. journalist. Born in New York 
City, Hewitt attended New York University for a year and left 
to pursue a career in journalism. His first job was as a copy boy 
at The New York Herald Tribune. From 1943 to 1945, he was a 
war correspondent for Stars and Stripes in both the European 
and Pacific theaters. After the war, he worked as an editor for 
the Associated Press in its Memphis bureau and in 1948 he be- 
gan his long-time association with the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. From 1948 to 1962 he produced and directed Doug- 
las Edwards with the News and the first year, 1963-64, of the 
trend-setting cas Evening News with Walter Cronkite. These 
two programs had a major influence on the general develop- 
ment of television news programming, and Hewitt played a 
pivotal role in framing politics for a growing audience. He 
directed and produced the first televised presidential debate, 
between John EF. Kennedy and Richard M. Nixon, in 1959, and 
was responsible for cBs’s coverage of the national political 
conventions between 1948 and 1980. Among his most influ- 
ential contributions was the appropriation of the lower half 
of the television screen for printed information and news. He 
created a more informed generation of “news anchors” (a term 
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he coined) through his use of cue cards and multiple framing 
angles. It was this redefinition of the role of the news anchor 
that opened up the field for Hewitt’s major contribution. In 
1968 Hewitt created the first television newsmagazine, 60 Min- 
utes, and it proved to be one of the most important programs 
cBs ever produced, both journalistically and financially. The 
profits for the network from 60 Minutes were significantly in 
excess of a billion dollars. On the show, different anchors con- 
centrated on a separate story, providing in-depth coverage of 
different topics. Unlike the nightly news, 60 Minutes had the 
time to provide history and editorial commentary and could 
systematically investigate social and political issues in a way 
that had only been done before in print. The mixture of up- 
to-date reporting and extensive investigation gave 60 Minutes 
an aura of knowledge and respectability previously unseen on 
television. For many years, the program either led the ratings 
or finished in the top-10 most-watched shows. Hewitt earned 
countless honors and awards, including membership in the 
Television Hall of Fame. He continued to produce 60 Minutes 
well into his eighties but left in 2004. 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


HEXTER, JACK H. (1910-1996), U.S. historian. Born in 
Memphis, Tennessee, Hexter received his bachelor’s degree 
from the University of Cincinnati (1931) and his master’s 
(1933) and doctoral degrees from Harvard University (1937). 
He taught at Queens College, N.Y. (1939-57) and at Wash- 
ington University in St. Louis, Missouri (1957-64), where for 
three years he served as chair of the Department of History 
in Arts and Sciences. After that, he was appointed professor 
of history at Yale University (1964-78), where he developed 
and directed the Yale Center for Parliamentary History and 
its publication program. From 1965 he was co-editor of the 
massive edition of The Complete Works of Thomas More, pre- 
pared at Yale. He was also general editor of The Traditions of 
the Western World. 

Hexter’s principal contributions were to 16'"- and 17*- 
century history, a field in which he urged historians to reap- 
praise traditional assumptions, such as the belief in a steadily 
rising middle class or the homogeneity of the gentry. His es- 
says were marked by a brilliance of style that enhanced their 
impact. Some of the more important are assembled in Re- 
appraisals in History (1961). Hexter’s first book, The Reign of 
King Pym (1941), was a masterly account of the early years of 
the English Civil War, and it was followed by major analyses 
of Machiavelli and More. His More’ “Utopia”: The Biography 
of an Idea (1952) is a seminal study. His later books include 
Doing History (1971); The Vision of Politics on the Eve of the 
Reformation (1973); On Historians (1979); and After the Ref- 
ormation (1980). 

Upon his retirement from Yale in 1978, Hexter returned 
to Washington University as a Distinguished Historian in Res- 
idence and subsequently became the John M. Olin Professor 
of the History of Freedom until 1990. In 1986 he founded and 
became director of Washington University’s Center for the 
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History of Freedom, where he launched a 25-year project to 
create the world’s first comprehensive study of the develop- 
ment of modern freedom. The first volume of The Making of 
Modern Freedom series was published in 1992. 

Hexter spent much of the 1990s lobbying for the cre- 
ation of a federal program to encourage Gulf War veterans to 
become teachers. In 1994 Congress endorsed the Troops to 
Teachers program which, in its first four years, helped direct 
more than 3,000 veterans into us classrooms. 

Hexter was a member of the Educational Advisory Board 
of the Guggenheim Foundation and of the editorial boards of 
the Journal of British History and the Journal of the History of 
Ideas. He was president of the Conference of British Studies, 
and served on the board of trustees of the Danforth Founda- 
tion. His awards and honors included four Guggenheim Fel- 
lowships and two Fulbright Fellowships. 


[Theodore K. Rabb / Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


HEYD, URIEL (1913-1968), Israel historian of Muslim in- 
stitutions. Heyd was born in Cologne, Germany. He settled 
in Palestine in 1934. After service with the Political Depart- 
ment, Middle East section of the Jewish Agency, in Jerusalem 
and London (1943-48), he joined the Israel diplomatic corps, 
initially as first secretary of the Washington embassy, then as 
counselor of the legation in Ankara. His academic career be- 
gan in 1951, when he joined the staff of the Hebrew Univer- 
sity. From 1956 to 1963 he chaired the university's Institute 
of Oriental Studies, becoming a full professor of Islamic his- 
tory in 1959. 

Heyd’s scholarly interest centered on the Ottoman Em- 
pire from the 16'® to the 20‘ centuries. His books in He- 
brew include Dahir al-Umar, Shalit ha-Galil (“Dahir al-Umar, 
Ruler of Galilee.” 1942) and a translation from the Turkish of 
Mahmud Makal’s Bizim Kéy (Ha-Kefar Shellanu - “Our Vil- 
lage,” 1951). Among his books in English are The Foundations 
of Turkish Nationalism (1950), Language Reform in Modern 
Turkey (1954), Ottoman Documents on Palestine 1552-1615 
(1960), Revival of Islam in Modern Turkey (1968), and the 
posthumous Studies in Old Ottoman Criminal Law (1973). He 
edited Studies in Islamic History and Civilization (1961). His 
article “The Ottoman Ulema and Westernization in the Time 
of Selim 111 and Mahmud 11” (in Scripta Hierosolymitana, vol. 
9, 1960) remains a major contribution. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Al Professor Uriel Heyd (1968); H. Ina- 
leik, “Prof. Dr. Uriel Heyd, in: Belleten, 33, no. 129 (Jan. 1969), 115-16; 
AN. Layish, “Uriel Heyd’s Contribution..., in: British Society for Mid- 
dle Eastern Studies Bulletin, 9, no. 1 (1982), 35-54; J.M. Landau, “Uriel 
Heyd, Founder of Turkish Studies in Israel,” in: Veréffentlichungen der 
Societas Uralo-Altaica, 56 (2002), 237-44. 


[Norman Itzkowitz / Jacob M. Landau (24 ed.)] 


HEYDENFELDT, SOLOMON (1816-1890), U.S. jurist. Hey- 
denfeldt was born in Charleston, South Carolina. In 1837, he 
moved to Alabama and was admitted to the state bar in the 
same year. He practiced law in Tallapoosa County and served 
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as judge of the county court, but left for San Francisco in 1850, 
possibly due to public disapproval of his stand against further 
importation of slaves into Alabama. In 1852, after an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to gain the Democratic Party nomination for 
the United States Senate, he was elected justice of the Califor- 
nia Supreme Court by popular vote, thus becoming the first 
Jew to hold judicial office in that state. Heydenfeldt remained 
in the post until 1857, when he returned to private practice. 
As a southern sympathizer during the Civil War, however, his 
refusal to take a loyalty oath to the Union cost him his legal 
career, though he continued to reside in San Francisco until 
his death. Heydenfeldt was active in philanthropic causes and 
was a leader in the Jewish community. 

[Max Vorspan] 


°HEYDRICH, REINHARD TRISTAN (1904-1942), Nazi 
*ss leader who played a prominent part in the design and ex- 
ecution of the “Final Solution” Heydrich was born in Halle, 
Saxony. He father was an opera singer and director of a mu- 
sic conservatory. His mother was a stern disciplinarian and 
Heydrich was falsely suspected of being of partial (paternal) 
Jewish origin. Throughout his life, he was moved by chamber 
music and had a great love for Mozart and Haydn. In other 
areas of his life, he was brutal, cynical, and sadistic. 

Commissioned as a naval officer, he was discharged in 
1931 after a Naval Court of Honor found him guilty of miscon- 
duct toward a young woman whose reputation he blemished. 
Soon after a chance introduction to Heinrich *Himmler, Hey- 
drich was entrusted with the organization of the sp, the intel- 
ligence and surveillance arm of the ss. He was but two years 
younger than Himmler, a situation that threatened to stymie 
his career advancement to the top. 

In 1931 Heydrich joined the ss as chief of its Security Ser- 
vice (sp). After the Nazi’s accession to power he was *Him- 
mler’s assistant in the Bavarian police and later became chief 
of the *Gestapo. Heydrich rose rapidly through the ranks of 
the sp. He played a leading role in the blood purge of 1934. 
He played a role in the 1938 purging of the German Army 
High Command and planted false information that led to a 
similar purge by Stalin of the Red Army. As head of the *Ge- 
stapo, Heydrich could incarcerate enemies of the Reich at 
will. During *Kristallnacht in November 1938, Heydrich had 
30,000 Jewish men arrested by the Gestapo and the ss and in- 
carcerated in concentration camps. By 1938 he had succeeded 
in concentrating the management of Jewish affairs in his own 
hands, stressing the policy of forced emigration. The success 
of *Eichmann’s Zentralstelle fuer juedische Auswanderung 
(“Center for Jewish Emigration’) in Vienna led Heydrich to 
create a similar center in Berlin for the whole of Germany. 
Heydrich was one of the instigators of the Kristallnacht po- 
groms in 1938. In 1939 he was appointed head of the Reich 
Security Head Office (Reichssicherheitshauptamt - RsHA), 
which incorporated the Gestapo and the sp. In a circular is- 
sued after the conquest of Poland, he ordered the concentra- 
tion of Polish Jews in ghettos and the appointment of Jew- 
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ish Councils to be made personally responsible, in the literal 
meaning of the term, for carrying out German orders. His 
memo spoke of the “final goal” not the “Final Solution.” With 
Eichmann’s help, Heydrich organized mass deportations of 
Jews from the annexed parts of Poland and from Germany 
and Austria to the territory of the Generalgouvernement, his 
Einsatzkommando simultaneously killing tens of thousands 
of Polish leaders and Jews. On the eve of the invasion of the 
Soviet Union he created additional Einsatzkommandos that 
killed a million Jews and many Soviet officials. He also nego- 
tiated the agreement that the Wehrmacht lend assistance to 
the Einsatzgruppen. Heydrich was instrumental in the Nisko 
and Lublin plan and the proposed deportation of all European 
Jews to the island of *Madagascar, a plan that was never imple- 
mented. Many historians believe that the impracticable nature 
of this plan soon gave rise to the “Final Solution” 

He planned the *Wannsee Conference, even drafting in 
March 1941, before the systematic killing of Jews had begun, 
the letter assigning him responsibility for the preparation of 
the “Final Solution to the Jewish Question” that Hitler’s dep- 
uty, Hermann *Goering, would sign on July 31, 1941. Heydrich 
was charged by Goering with implementing the “Final Solu- 
tion” in the entire sphere of German influence. He had appar- 
ently carved out a sphere of influence on the Jewish question 
and an area of specialization. He had what one biographer 
called “an executive instinct,’ anticipating where policy could 
go and planning accordingly. For this purpose he convened 
the *Wannsee Conference to coordinate the action of various 
government and party agencies. Appointed in place of Con- 
stantin Neurath as Reichsprotektor of Bohemia and Moravia, 
he pacified Czechoslovakia with great brutality. Heydrich was 
wounded by Czech resistance fighters on May 29, 1942, and 
died several days later. Hitler spoke at his funeral and vowed 
revenge. In retaliation, the Germans razed the village of Lidice, 
murdering all its male inhabitants. Maps published afterwards 
excluded all mention of the village. At the same time 152 Jews 
in Berlin were killed in a special action, and more than 3,000 
Jews from the *Theresienstadt ghetto were deported and ex- 
terminated. Aktion Reinhard, the murder of Polish Jewry, 
was apparently named after Heydrich (see *Holocaust, Gen- 
eral Survey). The retaliation for his death was so intense and 
disastrous that even the postwar Czechoslovak government 
was reluctant to release material on its involvement. The alle- 
gation that Heydrich was of Jewish origin has been shown by 
Robinson to be completely false. But it was useful. Heydrich’s 
superiors employed it as a means of keeping him loyal. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Wighton, Heydrich... (Eng., 1962); J. 
Wiener, Assassination of Heydrich (1969); 1MT, Trial of the Ma- 
jor War Criminals, 24 (1949), index; Czechoslovakia, Ministerstvo 
zahrani¢nich véci, Memorandum of the Czechoslovak Government 
on the Reign of Terror in Bohemia and Moravia under the Regime of 
R. Heydrich (London, 1942); S. Aronson, Heydrich und die Anfaenge 
des sp und der Gestapo (1931-35) (1967); H. Hoehne, Der Orden un- 
ter dem Totenkopf (1967); J. Robinson And the Crooked Shall be Made 
Straight (1965), 144-6; G. Reitlinger, Final Solution (1961”), index; R. 
Hilberg, Destruction of the European Jews (1967, 1985, 2003), index. 
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[Yehuda Reshef / Michael Berenbaum (2"¢ ed.)] 


HEYM, STEFAN (Helmut Flieg; 1913-2001), German nov- 
elist, biographer, and political writer. Heym was born in 
Chemnitz, Saxony. Following his publication of an aggres- 
sive, anti-nationalist poem in the local Social Democratie 
daily Volksstimme, he was expelled from secondary school in 
1931. He went to Berlin as a freelance writer for left-wing pe- 
riodicals and, following Hitler’s rise to power, fled to Czecho- 
slovakia early in 1933. After a two-year stay in Prague, he was 
admitted to the United States on a refugee visa and studied 
literature at the University of Chicago, quickly acquiring an 
admirable command of the English language, in which he 
subsequently wrote all his works, some of which he himself 
translated into German. 

Heym identified himself with much of the Communist 
Party’s ideology and in 1937, at the early age of 24, he was ap- 
pointed editor of the American Communist Party’s German- 
language organ Deutsches Volksecho, holding the position un- 
til the paper closed down in the fall of 1939. In the meantime, 
he has also published a pamphlet entitled Nazis in the U.S.A. 
(1938). His first major anti-Nazi novel, Hostages (1942), became 
a best-seller and was made into a film. 

In 1943, Heym enlisted in the U.S. Army and was attached 
to its Psychological Warfare Branch. Though regarded by his 
superiors with a certain distrust because of his communist 
associations, he was charged with the publication of Der Ruf 
a literary periodical for German prisoners of war in the U.S. 
He was given a responsible post at Radio Luxembourg at the 
time of the Allied advance into Germany and, after the occu- 
pation, and editorial position on the Munich Neue Zeitung. 
Eventually, disagreement with the paper's largely American- 
oriented policy, as well as his criticism of U.S. cold war meth- 
ods, led to his resignation from the U.S. Army ina fit of anger 
and bitterness, amidst controversial publicity. Renouncing his 
US. citizenship in 1952, he joined a group of pro-communist 
German émigré authors who decided to settle in the Soviet- 
dominated area of Europe. 

However, while Heym’s earlier American books, such as 
‘The Crusaders (1948) - according to the New York Times “the 
best book on World War Two” - and The Eyes of Reason (1951), 
had been very critical of many aspects of American history 
and life, he soon fell foul of the East German authorities be- 
cause of his refusal to toe the party line. Thus his novel Der 
Tag X, which dealt with June 17, 1953 (the day of the East Berlin 
rising against the Communist government), was never pub- 
lished in the German Democratic Republic. He also angered 
the East German government in 1956, when he challenged 
Walter Ulbricht at the Fourth Congress of the German Writ- 
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ers’ Union, and in 1960 when he published Schatten und Li- 
cht, a collection of short stories which was said by one of his 
East German critics, Guenter Ebert, to have deprived him of 
the right to be called a socialist writer. 

Eventually, Heym turned to historical subjects in the 
hope that he might be allowed to voice his criticism of the 
Eastern bloc régimes in a somewhat subtler and more in- 
direct way. These books include The Lenz Papers (1963), on 
the workers’ revolt of 1848-49 in Baden; the biography Fer- 
dinand Lassalle (1969); Schmaehschrift oder Koenigin gegen 
Defoe (1970), on Daniel Defoe’s censorship troubles in Eng- 
land; and, finally, The King David Report (1972), which - in his 
own words - is based on the biblical narrative but examines 
the Bible from a Marxist point of view. This last work shows 
how King Solomon's court historian Ethan is ready to com- 
ply with an official request to construct a national myth to 
replace historical truth. The topicality of this highly ironical 
novel and Heym’s implied rejection of any personality cult is 
so clearly evident that its sale was prohibited in the German 
Democratic Republic. However, the author himself repeatedly 
declared that he was critical not only of certain developments 
in the Eastern bloc, but even more so of those in the West, 
and that he identified himself with the basic concepts of his 
new socialist homeland. In 1952, Heym was awarded the East 
German Heinrich Mann Prize and, in 1959, the (East) German 
National Prize for Arts and Literature. 

In reaction to the publication of his anti-Stalinist novel 
Collin in West Germany, Heym was expelled in June 1979 from 
the East German writers’ federation and forbidden to earn his 
livelihood as a writer “for making critical statements about the 
communist system.” Henceforth, Heym shifted his activities 
more and more to West Germany, though he remained a citi- 
zen of the GprR. In 1981 he published his novel Ahasve, which 
retells the story of the “Wandering Jew” within the setting of 
the “Cold War” and its permanent nuclear threat by switch- 
ing back and forth from the 15" century to the present. His 
anti-dogmatic thought was further underscored by his novel 
Schwarzenberg (1984), which dealt with a Socialist republic 
founded on the soil of a country the Allied forces forgot to 
occupy at the end of World War 11. 

It was this vision of an “alternative,” non-totalitarian so- 
cialism that earned Heym his special status in the turmoil of 
German reunification in 1989, when he became one of the 
most prominent speakers at East German demonstrations, 
defending Socialist thought both against its Stalinist misin- 
terpretation and against West German capitalism. 

In 1994, Heym entered the political system as a candi- 
date for the pps, the successor party of the former Communist 
Party (SED). He was elected and made the opening speech at 
the 13" Bundestag as its oldest member - a speech that was 
boycotted by the majority faction of the Christian Democrats. 
Heym resigned a year later. At the same time, he published his 
last big novel on the Trotzkyist activist Karl Radek, who was 
expelled from Germany in 1919 and - because of his opposi- 
tion to Stalin - was finally given a prison sentence of ten years, 
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during which he died (in 1939). Heym died while attending a 
conference on Heinrich Heine in Jerusalem. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Hutchinson, Stefan Heym: Socialist, 


Dissenter, Jew (2003); H. Gellermann, Stefan Heym - Judentum und 
Sozialismus (2002); M. Tait, Stefan Heym’s Historical Fiction (2001). 


[Erich Gottgetreu / Philipp Theisohn (274 ed.)] 


HEYMAN, MOSES DAVID (1896- ), U.S. inventor. Born 
in Newark, n.j., Heyman became president of a large mining 
company in Ecuador, and formed his own company in 1930. 
He invented many machines used in metalworking, mica, and 
other fields. Among them was the “mechanical hand” (1938). 
Heyman was the first person to make continuous sheets of 
synthetic mica. 


HEYMANN, FRITZ (1897-1944), German journalist and 
historical writer. Heymann, who was born in Duesseldorf, 
volunteered for war service with the German army at the age 
of 17. He was captured and subsequently escaped from captiv- 
ity in England to rejoin his regiment. After Germany’s defeat, 
he joined one of the nationalistic (and usually antisemitic) 
volunteer corps which continued the war against “the enemy 
within,” usually synonymous with socialists and democrats. 
Eventually, he studied law and literature and, after a period 
in business, worked for various German newspapers. From 
German nationalism, Heymann turned later to Jewish nation- 
alism. On the advent of Hitler, he left for the Saarland, from 
where he continued the fight against Nazism as a coeditor of 
Westland. After the plebiscite in favor of Germany he took ref- 
uge in Holland. Heymann wrote Der Chevalier von Geldern 
(1937), “a chronicle of Jewish adventures,” in which the story of 
Simon von *Geldern is prominently featured. In 1942 he held a 
series of lectures in Amsterdam aimed to encourage the local 
Jewish population, called Marranen-Chronik. These lectures 
were edited and published in 1988, under the title Tod oder 
Taufe. In 1943 Heymann was deported to Theresienstadt, and 
a year later to Auschwitz, where he was murdered. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kesten, in: F Heymann, Der Chevalier von 
Geldern (19637), introd.; Kobler, in: BLBI, 4 (1961), 44-55. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: FE. Heymann, Tod oder Taufe, ed. H.J. Schoeps (1988); 
H.J. Schoeps, in: Geschichte als Trauma (1991), 175-83; I. Piel, in: As- 
pekte juedischen Lebens in Duesseldorf und am Niederrhein (1997), 
220-25. 


HEYMANN, WALTHER (1882-1915), German poet, pio- 
neer of German expressionism. He read law in Koenigsberg, 
Freiburg, Berlin and Munich; after the first civil-service ex- 
amination he was a teacher on probation in Insterburg and 
Koenigsberg. Heymann, who was born in Koenigsberg, pub- 
lished his first volume of lyrics, Der Springbrunnen, in 1907, 
but achieved his more original style with Nehrungsbilder 
(1909), in which he idealized the landscape of his native East 
Prussia. A contributor to the expressionist publication Sturm, 
Heymann combined a love of nature with a critical intellec- 
tual approach. In all his writing there is an earnest search for 
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artistic form and for solutions to contemporary and eternal 
problems. He was killed on the Western front early in World 
War 1, and most of his work was published posthumously. It 
included Kriegsgedichte und Feldpostbriefe (1915); Das Tempel- 
wunder: Erzaehlungen (1916), a collection of short stories; and 
two volumes of lyrics, Die Tanne (1917) and Von Fahrt und Flug 
(1919). An edition of his Gedichte, Prosa, Essays, Briefe (ed. by 
L.M. Fiedler) appeared in 1998. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Schumann, Walther Heymann (Ger., 1915). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Raabe, Die Autoren und Buecher des liter- 
arischen Expressionismus (19927). 


[Kurt Pinthus / Konrad Feilchenfeldt (2"4 ed.)] 


HEYMANS, GERARDUS F. (1857-1930), Dutch psycholo- 
gist and philosopher born at Ferward in Frisia. He was the co- 
founder of the psychological laboratory of Louvain in Belgium 
(1891) and founded the laboratory at Groningen in Holland 
(1893), where he served as professor of psychology and phi- 
losophy. In 1926 he was president of the Eighth International 
Congress of Psychology in Groningen. 

His psychological research concerned itself with the 
Mueller-Lyer illusion (1889), which he attributed to eye move- 
ments. Other works followed on taste mixtures, psychic en- 
ergy, the heredity of character, déja vu, attention, and dreams. 
In philosophy he covered the fields of the theory of knowledge, 
esthetics, metaphysics, and ethics. His works include Die Gese- 
tze und Elemente des wissenschaftlichen Denkens (1890; 1923*); 
Einfuehrung in die Metaphysik auf Grundlage der Erfahrung 
(1905, 1921); and Einfuehrung in die Ethik auf Grundlagen der 
Erfahrung (1914; 1932°). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Gerritsen, La Philosophie de Heymans 
(1938), 293-8; T.T. ten Have, Heymans, de Groninger psychologie en 


de critiek van Dr. Meyering (1946). 
[Helmut E. Adler] 


HEYSE, PAUL (1830-1914), German author and Nobel Prize 
winner. Heyse was born in Berlin and became one of the out- 
standing and most controversial figures in late 19*t-century 
German literature. His father was a Christian, and profes- 
sor at the University of Berlin, and his mother an assimilated 
Jewess. After graduating from Berlin University, he traveled 
to Italy, where he found inspiration for his tales in verse and 
prose novellen. The best known of the latter was LArrabiata 
(1853) while, of the former, Der Salamander (1867) was un- 
rivaled in its genre. In 1854, King Maximilian 11 of Bavaria 
called the promising young writer to Munich, where he joined 
the school of lyricists headed by Emanuel Geibel. This group, 
which resembled the French Parnassians, devoted itself to the 
perfection of form rather than innovation of subject matter. 
Throughout the 1880s and 1890s, Heyse was fiercely attacked 
by the rising generation of German naturalists for sacrificing 
virility to elegance of diction, and for dealing with foreign 
(especially Italian) themes rather than with the vital events 
of contemporary Germany. His best novels were Kinder der 
Welt (1873), on religious and social problems, and Im Paradies 
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(1875), about artistic life in Munich. By 1910, when Heyse be- 
came the first German writer to gain the Nobel Prize for lit- 
erature, the polemics directed against him came to an end. His 
lyrics and novellen then found an honored place in German 
literature. A Hebrew translation of Heyse’s drama Die Weisheit 
Salomons was published by S.L. *Gordon (1896). His collected 
works appeared in 38 volumes in 1872-1914; a new series, also 
in 38 volumes, appeared in 1902-12. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Raff, Paul Heyse (1911); J.E Klein, Beitraege 
zu Paul Heyses Novellentechnik (1920). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. 
Werner (ed), Paul Heyse, Eine Bibliographie seiner Werke (1978); M. 
Krausnick, Paul Heyse und der Muenchner Dichterkreis, (1974); $.v. 
Moysi (ed.), Paul Heyse, Muenchner Dichterfuerst im buergerlichen 
Zeitalter, (exhibition catalog, 1981); G. Kroes-Tillmann, Paul Heyse 
italianissimo. Ueber seine Dichtungen und Nachdichtungen, (1993); K. 
Koebe, Die Paul Heyse Rezeption zwischen 1850 und 1914. Kritische 
Wuerdigung und dichterisches Selbstbewusstsein im Wechselspiel, 
(2000); N. Nelhiebel, Epik im Realismus. Studien zu den Versnovellen 
von Paul Heyse (2000); R. Berbig and W. Hettche (ed.), Paul Heyse, 
Ein Schriftsteller zwischen Deutschland und Italien (2001). 


[Sol Liptzin / Konrad Feilchenfeldt (2"¢ ed.)] 


HEZEKIAH (Heb. 7730, 177/710; “yHwu is [my] strength,’ 
qiau, “YHWH is strong”), son of Ahaz, king of Judah (11 Kings 
18-20; 11 Chron. 29-32). Hezekiah reigned for 29 years in Jeru- 
salem. According to 11 Kings 18:9-10, Samaria was conquered 
by the Assyrians in the sixth year of his reign (722/1 B.c.E.). 
This would imply that Hezekiah ascended the throne in 
727/6 B.c.E. This seems to be confirmed by Isaiah 14:28 ff. 
The rod of him who smote Philistia (ibid.) was hardly *Ahaz, 
who (even if one discounts 11 Chron. 28:18f.) barely man- 
aged to save his kingdom with the help of Assyria but surely 
*Tiglath-Pileser of Assyria who invaded Philistia repeatedly 
and made it tributary. The manner of dating the prophecy in 
Isaiah 14:28 would seem to be due to the circumstance that 
Ahaz, like Tiglath-Pileser, died in 727/6. According to 11 Kings 
18:13, however, the campaign of *Sennacherib (701 B.c.£.) took 
place in the 14" year of Hezekiah’s reign which would place 
the beginning of Hezekiah’s reign in 715/4 B.c.E. (i.e., after the 
destruction of Samaria); and this dating also has adherents 
among modern Bible scholars. 

In 11 Kings 18:3-4 stress is laid on the purgation of the 
cult by Hezekiah. The purge included the removal of cultic ob- 
jects with a long history in Judah, such as the “high places,’ the 
pillars, the Asherah cult pole, and the *copper serpent whose 
creation was attributed to Moses in the desert (Num. 21:5-9). 
In 1 Chronicles 29-32, the emphasis is placed on the renewal 
of the cult and the return to the service of God as in the days 
of David and Solomon (11 Chron. 28:24; 29:3). In the Books 
of Kings and Chronicles, a personal and religious reason for 
this reform is given. The changes stemmed from the will of 
the king, who was pious and did that which was upright in 
the eyes of God, more than any other king who reigned be- 
fore him (11 Kings 18:3, 5-6; 11 Chron. 31:20-21). It seems that 
there were also some political aspects to this religious reform. 
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Hezekiah abolished the cult of the high places, which had al- 
ways been practiced in Jerusalem and the provincial towns, 
and concentrated the religious activity in the Temple of Jeru- 
salem (11 Kings 18:22). It was his intention to raise the Jeru- 
salem Temple to the status of the only legitimate cult place. He 
would thus strengthen the ties between the people of Judah 
and the dynasty of David, which reigned in Jerusalem. More- 
over, if there is any historical basis to the account in 11 Chron- 
icles 30:1-10, Hezekiah sent letters to Ephraim and Manasseh 
inviting them to the Temple in Jerusalem in order to sacrifice 
the Paschal Lamb. The object of this invitation to the “rem- 
nants” living outside Judah to come to Jerusalem for Passover 
was to intensify the consciousness of the national unity of 
the Israelite tribes as a first step in the territorial and political 
restoration of the kingdom of David and Solomon. The na- 
tional awakening that became apparent in Judah during this 
period was also expressed in literary activities (Prov. 25:1; see 
*Deuteronomy; *Hosea). Hezekiah probably introduced the 
seals on the handles of jars that were intended for storing state 
provisions in time of siege. The state of Judah was divided for 
that purpose into four defensive zones each comprising sev- 
eral walled towns. The four names of the jars represent the key 
cities of the above-mentioned zones: Mmst-Negev, Socoth- 
Shephelah, Hebron-Hills, Ziph-Wilderness. 

These activities were doubtless closely associated with the 
activities of Hezekiah in other fields, such as the war against 
the Philistines. Hezekiah penetrated into Philistia and reached 
the frontier of the state of Gaza. The activities of Hezekiah on 
the southwestern border of Judah are echoed in 1 Chronicles 
4:34-43 (the version of the Lxx, Gerar, is preferable to that 
of the traditional text Gedor) and according to Sennacherib’s 
prism (in Pritchard, Texts, 287; COs 11, 302-3) the inhabitants 
of Ekron delivered their king, Padi, into the hands of Heze- 
kiah. It can be logically assumed that these conquests were 
closely connected with Hezekiah’s rebellion against Sennach- 
erib in 701 B.C.E. (11 Kings 18:7, 13-37; 11 Chron. 32; Isa. 36-37; 
Pritchard, ibid). This rebellion was a result of Hezekiah’s policy 
for the expansion of his territory and his ambition to achieve 
absolute political independence. Hezekiah made preparations 
for the decisive struggle with Assyria by strengthening his 
forces and defenses internally and by making alliances against 
Assyria. He assured the supply of water to Jerusalem by clos- 
ing off the outlet of the Gihon spring, which was outside the 
walls of Jerusalem, and diverting the spring waters by means 
of a tunnel to the pool of Siloam which was situated within 
the city walls (11 Kings 20:20; Isa. 22:9-11; 11 Chron. 32:30). 
There is epigraphic evidence for the construction of this tun- 
nel in the *Siloam Inscription, which was engraved near the 
pool end of the tunnel. Hezekiah also took care to fortify the 
provincial towns. He built towns for the storage of grain, wine, 
and oil (11 Chron. 32:28-29), reorganized the army, and made 
many weapons (11 Chron. 32:5-6). The passage in 1 Chronicles 
4:41, perhaps warrants the conclusion that a *census was taken 
during his reign in connection with the military preparations 
throughout Judah. In the year 712 Sargon 1 sent his army on 
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a military expedition against Ashdod. The connection of the 
prophetic narrative of Isaiah 20 with the Assyrian expedition is 
vouched for by the text and is not disputed. The Assyrian army 
crushed the Ashdod-led revolt at Azekah, which lay about 15 
miles due east of Ashdod. How long after the fall of Azekah 
King Hezekiah remained defiant cannot be said. In any case 
the attack on, or the capture of, Azekah is the background of 
Isaiah 22:1-14. Hezekiah engaged in extensive diplomatic ac- 
tivity in order to ensure support and assistance from the out- 
side. He contracted an alliance with Egypt (11 Kings 18:21; Isa. 
36:6) in spite of the opposition of Isaiah (Isa. 30:2; 31:1). The 
ties between Hezekiah and *Merodach (Berodach)-Baladan, 
the Chaldean (11 Kings 20; Isa. 39), an old enemy of Assyria, 
are of special importance. This appears to be the background 
of the visit of the messengers of Merodach-Baladan to Jeru- 
salem (11 Kings 20:12-21; Isa. 39; 11 Chron. 32:31). It also ap- 
pears that Hezekiah was the ally of Luli, king of *Sidon, and 
Sidga, king of Ashkelon, who fought against Sennacherib 
during his campaign of 701 B.c.E. Concerning the campaign 
itself, there is much information available from the Bible, As- 
syrian documents, Greek authors of the Persian and Helle- 
nistic periods, and archaeological findings. Even so, the exact 
progress of the campaign has not been clarified. The general 
lines of the campaign are as follows: Sennacherib first fought 
Luli, the king of Sidon. Luli fled, while Sidon and her other 
towns surrendered. In mainland Tyre various kings of Phoe- 
nicia and Palestine accepted Sennacherib’s rule and paid their 
tribute to him. Sennacherib advanced along the coast to Phi- 
listia, conquered the northern lowland towns which were un- 
der the dominion of Ashkelon, and took King Sidga of Ash- 
kelon himself as captive. On his way southward he defeated 
the Egyptian army at Eltekeh. He then conquered Ekron and 
penalized the rebels who had surrendered Padi their king 
to Hezekiah. From Ekron he pushed on into the territory of 
Judah. Sennacherib relates that he conquered the 46 fortified 
cities of Judah from Hezekiah, as well as innumerable smaller 
cities (cf. 11 Kings 18:13; Isa. 36:1). 

On one of Sennacherib’s reliefs there is a detailed descrip- 
tion of the conquest by the Assyrian army of the town of La- 
chish and the deportation of its inhabitants. According to the 
annals of Sennacherib, 200,150 captives were deported from 
Judah. Sennacherib also relates that he besieged Jerusalem and 
distributed the other towns among the kings of Philistia, thus 
diminishing the size of Hezekiah’s kingdom. Hezekiah surren- 
dered to release Padi, whom Sennacherib reinstated as king 
of Ekron, and paid a heavy tribute which included 30 talents 
of gold, 800 talents of silver, and precious stones (cf. 11 Kings 
18:14). Of all the discrepancies between the various sources 
dealing with the details of the campaign, the most outstanding 
contradiction lies in the conflicting descriptions of the bibli- 
cal and Assyrian sources as to the end of the campaign. The 
biblical accounts come from multiple contradictory sources. 
According to 11 Kings 18:13-16 (see below) Hezekiah capitu- 
lated. According to 11 Kings 19:20-31 (= Isa. 37:22-32) Isaiah 
encouraged Hezekiah and the people to ignore the words of 
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the *Rabshakeh, whom Sennacherib dispatched with an army 
from Lachish to Jerusalem to demand unconditional surren- 
der. On this same account the campaign ended when a cata- 
strophic plague on the Assyrian camp wiped out the invaders 
and Sennacherib hurried back to his country (11 Kings 19:35; 
Isa. 37:36; 11 Chron. 32:21). According to the Assyrian version, 
however, the campaign ended in an Assyrian victory. 

Various suggestions are put forward by scholars. Accord- 
ing to one, the biblical story and the Assyrian description deal 
with different stages of a single campaign which took place 
in 701 B.c.E. The first stage ended with the seizure of the cit- 
ies of Judah, the capitulation of Hezekiah, and the sending of 
the tribute to Assyria (Pritchard, Texts, 287-8; COs 11, 302-3; 
11 Kings 18:13-16). The second stage which ended in disaster 
for Assyria is mentioned only in the Bible (11 Kings 18:17ff.), 
while the Assyrian version, for obvious reasons, passes over 
it in silence. According to another suggestion, which is even 
less likely, the biblical story combined two different campaigns 
which took place at different dates. The first campaign, which 
took place in 701 B.c.£., ended with the submission of Heze- 
kiah (as in the Assyrian source and cf. 11 Kings 18:13-16), while 
the second campaign was waged after 689 B.C.E., a period on 
which there is no information in the Assyrian sources. Some 
scholars find echoes of the second campaign in Herodotus 
(History, 2:141), where a defeat of Sennacherib at the gates of 
Egypt is reported. The most likely solution is that Hezekiah 
paid tribute (11 Kings 13:16) and that Sennacherib withdrew 
from Jerusalem after a brief campaign. The fact that Jerusalem 
was not conquered and that Hezekiah remained on the throne, 
and possibly soon expanded his territory as an Assyrian vas- 
sal, led Isaiah (11 Kings 19:32-34; = Isa. 37:33-35) and doubt- 
less some of his contemporaries to see here the hand of God. 
The annals of Sennacherib do not claim that Jerusalem was 
captured. They only mention that Hezekiah sent his submis- 
sion tribute to the king of Assyria in Nineveh. It appears that 
for some reason Sennacherib hurried back to his country and 
received the tribute in Nineveh. In the course of time the de- 
parture of Sennacherib was attributed to a miracle. The fact 
that Sennacherib was in fact assassinated by his own sons 
(11 Kings 18:37), albeit 20 years later, provided further proof 
of divine deliverance. 


[Bustanay Oded / S. David Sperling (2"4 ed.)] 


In the Aggadah 

Hezekiah is idealized in the aggadah. He is regarded as com- 
pletely righteous, modest in his demands (Sanh. 94b), de- 
voted to the study of Torah (Song R. 4:8), and “strengthen- 
ing the bonds between Israel toward its Father in Heaven” 
Through his efforts knowledge of Torah was universal so that 
“they searched from Dan to Beersheba and no ignoramus was 
found; from Gabbath to Antipatris and no boy or girl, man or 
woman was found who was not thoroughly versed in the laws 
of cleanness and uncleanness” (Sanh. 94b). When he died, they 
placed a Scroll of the Law upon his coffin, saying “This one has 
fulfilled all that is written in this” (BK 17a). He was rewarded 
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for his righteousness, God himself fighting on his side (Lam. 
R. Proem 30). God wished to appoint Hezekiah as the Mes- 
siah, and Sennacherib as Gog and Magog, but the Attribute 
of Justice protested that David had been more entitled to this, 
and the proposal was abandoned. With his death, the merit 
of the patriarchs came to an end. Hezekiah did six things of 
his own accord. The first three the rabbis approved, the oth- 
ers they did not. He hid away a “Book of Cures,’ broke into 
pieces the brazen serpent, and dragged the bones of his father 
(to the grave) on a bier of ropes. He stopped up the waters of 
Gihon, removed (the gold from) the doors of the Temple and 
sent it to the king of Assyria, and intercalated a second month 
of Nisan (Ber. 10b). A baraita states that “Hezekiah and his 
school wrote the books of Isaiah, Proverbs, Song of Songs, and 
Ecclesiastes” (BB 15a). 

[Yehoshua M. Grintz] 
In the Arts 
Two of the earliest literary works on this subject, both titled 
Ezechias, were dramas by the German Protestant Sixtus Birck 
(1538) and the English author Nicholas Udall. The latter’s play 
was staged in 1564 before Queen Elizabeth 1 in King’s College 
Chapel, Cambridge, but has not survived. In the 18'* century 
there was an anonymous Russian Drama o Yezekiye, tsare Iz- 
railskom written during the reign of Peter the Great; and three 
English plays: Hezekiah, one of Hannah More's Sacred Dra- 
mas (1782), W.A. Wright’s Hezekiah, King of Judah ... (1798), 
and William Allen’s Hezekiah, King of Judah; or, Invasion re- 
pulsed, and Peace restored (1798), the last of which was marked 
by contemporary political allusions. The miraculous defeat of 
the Assyrian host was commemorated in Lord *Byron’s poem 
“Sennacherib” (Hebrew Melodies, 1815); and the era of inva- 
sion described in W.H. Goss’s novel Hebrew Captives of the 
Kings of Assyria (1890) and Joseph * David (Penker)’s Marathi 
drama The Assyrian Captive (1922). Later works on the theme 
include Nahman Isaac *Fischman’s five-act Hebrew drama 
Kesher Shevna (1870), which dealt with Hezekiah’s alien major- 
domo, Shebna, who was censured by the prophet Isaiah. Four 
interpretations of the subject in the 20" century were John W. 
Harding’s romance The Gate of the Kiss (1902); a short story 
by Arnold *Zweig (1910); William Henry Temple Gairdner’s 
King Hezekiah; a tragical drama (1923); and Walter Gutkelch’s 
German play, Der grosse Mut des Hiskia (1954). 

In art the main subject treated is the miraculous pro- 
longation of Hezekiah’s life (Isa. 38:1-8). The eighth-century 
fresco at Santa Maria Antica, Rome, shows the prophet Isaiah 
standing at the bedside of the sick king, as does a miniature 
of the same period from the Christian Typography of Cosmas 
Indicopleustes (Vatican Library). In a 10"*-century Greek psal- 
ter (Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris) Hezekiah is shown giving 
thanks to God. He also appears in two 11'+-century Catalan 
Bibles; on a fresco in a former monastery in Cologne (Ro- 
manesque, 12" century); and in a 13"*-century statue by Bene- 
detto Antelami in the cathedral of S. Donnino, Borgo. There 
is a representation of the king by Michelangelo in the Sistine 
Chapel, Rome. 
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The prayer of Hezekiah (Isa. 38) is included among the 
cantica of the Roman Catholic liturgy, and as Canticum Eze- 
chié it figures in the Lauds of the Office for the Defunct; it is 
sung to a simple psalmodic formula. Hezekiah’s illness and 
recovery provide the main theme of oratorios and cantatas 
on the subject, such as G. Carissimi’s 17'*-century Ezechia 
(oratorio, in the “Historia” form) and G.B. Bononcini’s Eze- 
chia (oratorio, 1737). A descriptive piece for keyboard instru- 
ment, “Der todtkranke und wieder gesunde Hiskias,” was 
composed by G. Ph. Telemann as no. 4 of his Biblische Sonaten 
(1700). The prayer, and its introductory verses, form the sub- 
ject of Ernst Kenek’s motet for women’s voices and piano, Ae- 
grostate Ezechias (1945). A modern setting of the Hebrew text 
was written by the Israeli composer Abel *Ehrlich (Mikhtam 
le-Hizkiyyahu). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bright, Hist, 261-87; Noth, Hist Isr, 264-70; 
J. Gray, A History of Israel (1960), 261-71, 282-7; Pritchard, Texts, 
287-8; Albright, in: BASOR, 130 (1953), 8-11; Weinfeld, in: JNEs, 23 
(1964), 202-12; Ginsberg, in: A. Marx Jubilee Volume (1950), 247-69; 
Thiele, in: vT, 16 (1966), 83-107; Maisler (Mazar), in: Eretz Israel, 2 
(1953), 170-5. IN THE AGGADAH: Ginzberg, Legends, index. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Naaman, in: BASOR, 261:5-21; M. Cogan and 
H. Tadmor, 11 Kings (1988), 215-63; A. Tushingham, in: BASOR, 287 
(1992), 61-6; J. Rosenbaum, in: ABD, 3:189-93; L. Handy, in: ABD, 
6:1117; A. Rainey, in: M. Coogan et al., Scripture and Other Artifacts... 
Essays... P. King (1994), 333-54; O. Borowski, in: BA, 58 (1995), 48-553 
R. Hendel, in: ppp, 615-16. 


HEZEKIAH (died c. 46 B.c.£.), fighter for freedom at the 
beginning of the period of Roman rule in Judea. Hezekiah, 
probably a supporter of the Hasmoneans, conducted a stub- 
born war against supporters of the Roman government. He 
was the leader of a band of guerillas and raided the gentile 
towns on the Syrian border, perpetrating acts of violence and 
plunder. Josephus calls Hezekiah an archilistes (“chief ban- 
dit”), a pejorative term he uses for all the freedom fighters, 
particularly during the Roman war. The young Herod, who 
was appointed military governor of Galilee at the time, put 
an end to these raids. He captured Hezekiah and his associ- 
ates and had them put to death without trial (Jos., Wars, 1:204; 
Jos., Ant., 14:159). This deed excited great anger in Galilee and 
in the circles of the nobility and the Sanhedrin in Jerusalem, 
who feared Herod’s ambition. They therefore sought to bring 
Herod to justice and to punish him in accordance with the 
law. It appears that Josephus’ knowledge of Hezekiah was 
obtained from the work of *Nicholas of Damascus and does 
not give a true picture of his personality. There is no doubt 
that his family had a distinguished ancestry and comprised 
scholars, as can be inferred from the fact that his son Judah 
was called sophistes (“a scholar”; Jos., Wars, 2:118). *Menahem 
b. Judah and *Eleazar b. Jair also belonged to the same fam- 
ily (JJos., Wars, 2:447). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.H.M. Jones, The Herods of Judaea (1938), 
28f.; Klausner, Bayit Sheni, 3 (1950), 175, 251; 5 (1951), 148f,; A. Schalit, 


Hordos ha-Melekh (1964), 357f., 432. 
[Abraham Schalit] 
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HEZEKIAH (early third century c.£.), Palestinian amora; at 
times referred to as Beribbi (Hul. 57a). He was the son of R. 
*Hiyya. He and his brother Judah were praised from youth for 
their wisdom and were called rovin (“youths”; Hul. 19a-20a). 
Resh Lakish said of them that when Hiyya and his sons came 
to Erez Israel from Babylonia they restored the Torah, which 
had been forgotten (Suk. 20a). Although they gained their 
livelihood from agriculture they took care not to forget their 
learning (Ber. 18b). Hezekiah was more renowned than his 
brother and his name is more frequently mentioned in the 
Talmuds. He also compiled a collection of beraitot which 
are introduced in the Talmud with the words “the school of 
Hezekiah taught” (Sanh. 37b, et al.). He utilized the existent 
halakhic Midrashim and added to them. In consequence the 
Sifrei, and still more the Mekhilta of R. Simeon b. Yohai, con- 
tain anonymous statements which in the parallel passages in 
the Talmud and the Midrashim are introduced by “Hezekiah 
taught,” or “the school of Hezekiah taught,” or “Hezekiah said.” 
The Talmud cites many halakhic disputes between Hezekiah 
and Johanan (Hag. 8a; Git. 53a, et al.). He also engaged in 
aggadah and is quoted in the Midrashim (Lev. R. 9:9; Tanh. 
Nizzavim 1, et al.). Among his sayings are: “A man’s prayer is 
not heard unless he makes his heart like flesh” (Sot. 5a) ex- 
plained by Rashi: “which is soft, and not like stone which is 
hard”; “Great is peace, for in connection with all other precepts 
it is written, ‘if, thou meet’ etc. [Ex. 23:4], ‘if thou see etc. [Ex. 
23:5],... i.e., ifa precept comes to your hand, you are bound to 
perform it, but if not, you are not bound to perform it. In this 
case, however, it says: ‘Seek peace and pursue it’ [Ps. 34:15], 
‘seek it in thine own place, and pursue it to another place’” 
[Lev. R. 9:9]. Hezekiah lived in Tiberias (Meg. 5b) and on his 
death was buried in the sepulcher of his father (MK 25). 
Another Palestinian amora of the same name lived at the 
beginning of the fourth century. He was a pupil of Jeremiah 
(Zev. 75b), many of whose sayings he transmitted (TJ, Ber. 5:2, 
gc, et al.), as well as those of Abbahu (TJ, Bezah 1:2, 60b) who 
was a fellow citizen of Caesarea (TJ, Dem. 1:3, 22b; TJ, Shev. 
9:7, 39a, et al.). Of his pupils Mana is known (J, Ned. 5:5, 39b). 
Some are of the opinion that he moved to Babylon since an 
amora Hezekiah is referred to as transmitting sayings in the 
name of the Babylonian amora, Abbaye (Shab. 38b, et al.), but 
it appears that the reference is to a different sage. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Tal Amor, 1; Hyman, Toledot, s.v.; 
Epstein, Tannaim, 708 ff.; 730ff.; H. Albeck, Mavo la-Talmudim 
(1969), 165-6. HEZEKIAH II: Frankel, Mevo, 81a-b; Halevy, Dorot, 2 
(1923), 465-7; Hyman, Toledot, s.v.; Z.W. Rabinowitz, Shaarei Torat 
Bavel (1961), 395-6; H. Albeck, Mavo la-Talmudim (1969), 391-2. 


[Zvi Kaplan] 


HEZEKIAH, THE HIGH PRIEST (fourth century B.c.£.), 
one of the most important Jewish personalities to emigrate 
to Egypt after Ptolemy 1’s victory in the battle near Gaza in 
311 B.C.E. He is mentioned by Hecataeus of Abdera (Jos., Ap- 
ion, 1:187-9) under the name Ezekias as “a man of about 66 
years of age, highly esteemed by his countrymen, intellectual, 
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and moreover, an able speaker and unsurpassed as a man of 
business.” Hezekiah assembled his friends and tried to con- 
vince them of the advantages of emigration to Egypt, “for he 
had in writing the conditions attaching to their settlement and 
political status.” Scholars have tended to doubt the accuracy 
of this passage, because the high priest at this time was Onias, 
and there was none by the name of Hezekiah. However the 
term apytepévc applied to Hezekiah does not necessarily sig- 
nify high priest; it can mean a priest of high standing (ibid., 
1:186-9). In 1931 a coin of the fourth century B.c.£. was dis- 
covered in the Beth-Zur excavations which bears the names 
of Hezekiah and perhaps Jehohan(an?). Albright identifies the 
latter with Onias the high priest. In his opinion, the coin be- 
longs to Hezekiah, who was an important priest during this 
period and served as treasurer. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: V. Tcherikover, Hellenistic Civilization and 
the Jews (1959), 56ff., 273, 300, 425ff. n. 46; H. Willrich, Juden und 
Griechen (1895), 31ff.; Albright, in: BASOR, 43 (1931); R. Sellers, Citadel 
of Beth-Zur (1933), 73-74, no. 9; A. Reifenberg, Ancient Jewish Coins 
(1947), 9; Schalit, in: Sefer Yohanan Lewy (1949), 263 n. 2. 


[Isaiah Gafni / Edna Elazary] 


HEZEKIAH BEN DAVID (d. c. 1058), exilarch and gaon. 
His grandfather Hezekiah b. Judah, a grandson of *David b. 
Zakkai, is also referred to as exilarch, although there is some 
doubt whether he actually held the position. Hezekiah b. 
David became exilarch after Azariah b. Solomon, a descendant 
of David b. Zakkai’s brother Josiah. The date of his appoint- 
ment is uncertain but in 1021 he is mentioned as exilarch in 
one of his letters. On the death of *Hai Gaon in 1038 Hezekiah 
was asked to succeed him, the exilarchate and gaonate thus 
being temporarily combined. The official title of gaon, how- 
ever, was apparently not conferred on him. Some years later, 
after being denounced to the authorities by informers, he was 
arrested, put in chains, and tortured. Two of his sons escaped 
to Spain where they were helped by *Joseph, son and succes- 
sor of *Samuel ha-Nagid, who had addressed a poem to He- 
zekiah in 1055. Only three of Hezekiah’s letters and one of his 
responsa (quoted by Judah b. Barzillai in Sefer ha-Shetarot) are 
known. According to Ibn Daud the gaonate and exilarchate 
ended with the death of Hezekiah. In fact, scholars continued 
to be appointed to the former position. The exilarchate also 
continued nominally, the office being held by Hezekiah’s de- 
scendants: his son David, his grandson Hezekiah b. David, and 
the latter’s son David down to the early 12" century. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abraham ibn Daud, Sefer ha-Qabbalah - The 
Book of Tradition, ed. and tr. by G.D. Cohen (1967), index; S. Poznanski, 
Babylonische Geonim im nachgaonaeischen Zeitalter (1914), index; Ka- 
menetsky, in: REJ, 55 (1908), 51-53; Mann, Texts, index; Mann, Egypt, 
index; idem, in: Sefer Zikkaron... S. Poznanski (1927), 21-23; Assaf, 
Geonim, 36, 285-8; idem, in: Tarbiz, 11 (1939/40), 152-5. 
[Abraham David] 


HEZEKIAH BEN DAVID DA SILVA (1659-1695), rabbi 
of Jerusalem, brother-in-law of Moses *Hagiz. Hezekiah was 
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born in Leghorn, where he studied under Samuel Kushta 
and Judah Sharaf, a Jerusalem emissary. He migrated to Jeru- 
salem prior to 1679 and there studied under Moses b. Jona- 
than *Galante. In 1688 he was sent as an emissary of Jerusalem 
to Central and Western Europe. In Amsterdam, in 1692, he 
was offered the post of rabbi, which he declined, but during 
his stay, he influenced the wealthy Jacob Pereira to found a 
yeshivah in Jerusalem in his name (to take the place of the 
yeshivah of the same name, “Beit Yaakov,’ named after the 
brothers Vigo of Leghorn, which had closed its doors in 1689 
immediately after the death of Moses Galante). Hezekiah was 
head of this yeshivah from his return to Jerusalem in 1692 un- 
til his death. 

Hezekiah’s reputation rests upon his Peri Hadash, which 
contains exceptionally trenchant criticisms of the rulings of 
Joseph *Caro and all the earlier codifiers, with the exception 
of Maimonides. In this work, aimed at nullifying the author- 
ity of the Shulhan Arukh as representing the final halakhah, 
he attempts to elucidate the halakhah as conforming with his 
view. He also added his own novellae. He inclines to leniency 
in his rulings, taking to task those authorities who adopt a 
stringent line. The section Yoreh Deah was published in Am- 
sterdam in 1692, while Hezekiah was on a mission there from 
Jerusalem; the section on parts of Orah Hayyim and Hilkhot 
Gittin in 1706, and that on the whole of Orah Hayyim in 1730. 
When the volume on Yoreh Deah reached Egypt it gave rise to 
violent controversy. The Egyptian rabbis even thought of ex- 
communicating him but instead they ordered the book to be 
suppressed and issued a ban against anyone studying it, which 
was later repealed, however, by *Abraham ha-Levi, the rabbi 
of Egypt. In the course of time, the work increased in popu- 
larity, many leading halakhists accepting its rulings. Jonathan 
*Eybeschuetz in his Kereti u-Feleti (Altona, 1763), and Joseph 
*Teomim in Peri Megadim quote him regularly and rule in 
conformity with his view. The work was published later in 
the editions of the Shulhan Arukh together with the other 
standard commentaries — in Yoreh Deah (Amsterdam, 1743), 
in Orah Hayyim (1754), and in Hilkhot Gittin (Vienna, 1809). 
The publishers softened, to some degree, the sharpness of its 
language, and omitted the harsh expressions used against the 
Shulhan Arukh and other halakhists, making it conform in 
style to the other commentaries. Among those who strove to 
rebut its trenchant criticism were Hananiah Cases in Hok le- 
Yisrael (Leghorn, 1740), Hayyim ibn Attar, who in his Perot 
Ginnosar (Amsterdam, 1742) gives the Peri Hadash on Yoreh 
Deah together with his criticisms entitled Peri Toar, and Zevi 
*Ashkenazi (the “Hakham Zevi”), whose conclusions were 
published in the periodical Shaarei Torah (cf. bibliography). 
Hezekiah also wrote: Mayim Hayyim (Amsterdam, 1730), no- 
vellae on Maimonides, and responsa. 

A pamphlet on the halakhic determination of the time 
of twilight was published in the Shemen la-Maor (Constanti- 
nople, 1755) of Ezra Malki, and again under the title Binah ve- 
Daat (Cracow, 1927). Hayyim Joseph David *Azulai speaks of 
works by Hezekiah on the Talmud according to the kabbalis- 
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tic system of Isaac *Luria, which he ordered to be suppressed, 
the section of his Peri Hadash dealing with the laws of Sab- 
bath being inadvertently destroyed along with them. Among 
his disciples were Solomon *Algazi, who was a rabbi in Egypt, 
Isaac ha-Kohen *Rapoport, and Isaiah *Azulai. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Feigenbaum, in: Shaarei Torah, 4 (1910), 
63-64; R. Margaliot, Toledot Rabbenu Hayyim ibn Attar (1925), 30-31; 
Frumkin-Rivlin, 2 (1928), 91-96; H. Tchernowitz, Toledot ha-Pose- 
kim, 3 (1947), 175-84; Yaari, Sheluhei, 295-8; Yaari, in: Yerushalayim, 


4 (1953), 185-9. 
[Abraham David] 


HEZEKIAH BEN JACOB (of Magdeburg; 13" century), 
tosafist. Hezekiah, one of the last of the tosafists, was ap- 
parently a pupil of Samson of Coucy and *Eliezer b. Joel 
ha-Levi. His appointment as reader of the Magdeburg com- 
munity while still in his youth aroused considerable opposi- 
tion. Moses b. Hasdai and *Isaac b. Moses of Vienna, author 
of the Or Zarua, intervened to settle the dispute (Or Zarua, 
nos. 114-15; Resp. Maharam of Rothenburg, ed. Lemberg, 
nos. 109-11). In the sources Hezekiah is also referred to as 
Yehezkiyahu, and was known in brief as Mahari’ah (Morenu 
Ha-Rav YeHezkiyyahu). He was the author of the fosafot to 
the tractate Shabbat, and of a halakhic work, which was never 
published. A manuscript of it existed in the library of the Jew- 
ish community of Prague and a description was given by H. 
Brody (see bibliography). According to him the manuscript, 
which covers 12 tractates, constituted the complete original 
work. Fragments from it and quotations are given in the Hag- 
gahot Asheri of *Israel of Krems and in various manuscripts 
of books on ritual law of that period. Hezekiah was the uncle 
of *Eliezer of Touques. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Brody, in: Festschrift... Adolf Schwarz 
(1917), 37-45 (Heb. part); Azulai, 1 (1852), 34 no. 35; Michael, Or, 374 
no. 836; V. Aptowitzer, Mavo le-Sefer Ravyah (1938), 32, 338; Urbach, 


Tosafot, 441-3. 
[Shlomoh Zalman Havlin] 


HEZEKIAH BEN MANOAH (mid-13'' century), biblical 
commentator of the school of *Rashi, apparently from France. 
Some are of the opinion that his father was Manoah of Béziers 
and, on the basis of a section in the rhymed introduction to 
Hezekiah’s work, conjecture that Manoah was tortured at a 
time of religious persecution. Hezekiah wrote a commentary 
on the Pentateuch and on Rashi’s commentary under the ti- 
tle Hizzekuni (or Hazzekuni, either in allusion to his name or 
as an appeal to his readers to encourage and “support” him). 
It was first published in the Venice edition of the Pentateuch 
in 1524, and separately in Cremona in 1559. In his commen- 
tary he chiefly bases himself on the halakhic and aggadic 
Midrashim and on the comments of Rashi, citing also vari- 
ous comments from another “20 books,’ including the com- 
mentaries of *Samuel b. Meir (Rashbam) and Joseph b. Isaac 
*Bekhor Shor. In his comments he quotes many Midrashim 
no longer extant, for which he is the only source. The work 
contains a number of French *laazim. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or, no. 836; J. Guttmann, in: Ner 
David - Festskrift... D. Simonsens (1923), 44-48; Waxman, Litera- 
ture, 2 (19607), 44. 


HEZIR, founder of the 17" priestly watch (1 Chron. 24:15). The 
name is also borne by one of the leaders who signed the cov- 
enant with Nehemiah (Neh. 10:21). Possibly the reference is to 
the same family, the name becoming wrongly linked in tran- 
scription with the leaders of the people instead of the priests. 
In 1864 the discovery of a Hebrew inscription engraved above 
a catacomb in the valley of Kidron outside Jerusalem, close to 
the so-called tomb of Zechariah and Absalom’s monument, 
brought to light the name of six brothers of the “sons of Hezir” 
and two sons of one of the brothers. This three-line inscrip- 
tion, dating from the first half of the first century B.c.£., is 
one of the longest of the Second Temple period and the writ- 
ing shows an affinity to the scripts of the Gezer Calendar, the 
earlier Dead Sea Scrolls, and to the script of the Aramaic in- 
scription on the tombstone of King Uzziah (dating from Sec- 
ond Temple times). The catacomb, which contains a number 
of chambers, has a facade of Doric columns and its architec- 
ture is unmistakably Greek in style, belonging therefore to the 
Hellenistic period. Priests of Jerusalem for whom such tombs 
were erected probably belonged to the hellenizing movement. 
It is therefore possible that the tomb dates from the middle 
of the second century B.c.£., the inscription being added two 
generations later. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Avigad, Mazzevot Kedumot be-Nahal 


Kidron (1954), 37-78. 
[Lea Roth] 


HIBAT ALLAH, ABU AL-BARAKAT (Nathanel) BEN 
ALL (Eli) AL-BAGHDADI (second half 11*'-first half 12t» 
century), philosopher, physician, and biblical commentator. 
Abu al-Barakat spent most of his life in Baghdad. He was a 
well-known physician and served at the court of Caliph al- 
Mustanjid (1160-70). At the age of 60 he converted from Ju- 
daism to Islam. Maimonides mentions him in his Maamar 
Tehiyyat ha-Metim (ed. J. Finkel, in: PA ayR, 9 (1939), 13 [Heb.]), 
holding that his doctrine of the soul is incorrect and that 
he follows in the footsteps of the Islamic theologians, the 
mutakallimin (see *Kalam), rather than in those of the true 
philosophers. In 1143 Abu al-Barakat composed an extensive 
Arabic commentary on Ecclesiastes (extant in manuscripts in 
Oxford and Leningrad), dictating it to his pupil, Isaac, the son 
of Abraham ibn Ezra, who in the introduction to this work 
wrote a long poem in praise of his teacher. (Considerable 
portions of the commentary have been edited by Poznariski 
in ZHB, 16 (1913), 32-36.) Abu al-Barakat was perhaps the 
author also of a Hebrew grammar written in Arabic (manu- 
script in Leningrad; see Harkavy, in zAw, 1 (1881), 159). Arabic 
bibliographers name the following medical writings by Abu 
al-Barakat: “Ikhtisar al-Tashrih” a compendium of anatomy 
according to Galen; “Hawashi,” annotations to Book1 of Avi- 
cenna’s Canon; a handbook of antidotes in three treatises; and 
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studies on two remedies compounded by Abu al-Barakat, one 
of which is described by the Aramaic name bar shaata. 


Philosophy 

Abu al-Barakat’s major work, written while he was still a Jew, is 
entitled Kitab al-Mu‘tabar, a title which S. Pines (see bibliogra- 
phy) renders as “the book of what has been established by per- 
sonal reflection” This translation suggests the author's concep- 
tion of the history of philosophy and the task of the philosopher. 
In his view, the ancient philosophers transmitted their teachings 
orally but only to persons qualified to receive them. Although 
their teachings were later set down in writing, it was merely in 
outline form, and when in following periods philosophers at- 
tempted to interpret them, they did not always succeed. Thus, 
much of the history of philosophy is a record of intellectual 
confusion and misinterpretation. Abu al-Barakat therefore saw 
no need to base his philosophy on the teachings and interpreta- 
tions of earlier philosophers, and claimed that his philosophy 
resulted from his own reflection on matters. While this claim 
is exaggerated, his book contains much that is novel. 


Physics 

Of special significance in the Kitab al-Mu'tabar is Abu al- 
Barakat's critique of certain physical, psychological, and meta- 
physical notions accepted by Aristotle and his followers. Two 
examples are his critiques of the Aristotelian conceptions of 
time and space. Aristotle had defined time as the measure 
of motion, thereby making time a property of the corporeal 
world. Rejecting this definition, Abu al-Barakat held that time 
is a measure of being. In his view, the human mind knows a 
priori, immediately, and with certainty that being exists and 
concomitantly that time accompanies being. Hence, time is 
absolute and independent of the world. Since Abu al-Barakat 
also maintained that there is no essential difference between 
the existence of God and that of other beings, it follows from 
his description of time that God exists in time - a proposi- 
tion that Aristotelians deny. Again, Aristotle defined space 
as the inner surface of a surrounding body, thereby making 
it a property of bodies. But Abu al-Barakat identified space 
with three-dimensionality, which can exist apart from bodies. 
Moreover, in his view space can be infinite. Abu al-Barakat’s 
account of motion was also unique. Aristotle held that a con- 
stant force produces a uniform motion, the velocity of which 
is proportional to the force that engenders it. Abu al-Barakat’s 
discussions seem to imply that a constant force produces an 
accelerated motion, a proposition that appears later in New- 
tonian physics. Abu al-Barakat’s definition of time shows a 
similarity to that of Abraham bar Hiyya (early 12" century), 
and his conception of space and some of his other physical 
notions show a similarity to the teachings of Hasdai Crescas 
(c. 1340-c. 1412). However, there is no evidence that Abu al- 
Barakat influenced either of them. 


Psychology 
Abu al-Barakat mainly followed the psychological doctrines 
of *Avicenna, himself an innovating interpreter of Aristotle, 
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but with certain disagreements. Aristotle based his analysis 
of the soul on various functions of organic substances, but 
Avicenna held that for man self-consciousness is the primary 
given. From this observation Avicenna concluded that the hu- 
man soul exists in some fashion apart from the body. However, 
he limited self-consciousness to the rational part of the soul. 
Abu al-Barakat agrees with Avicenna that self-consciousness 
is central, but differs in holding that it applies to the soul in 
its totality and not to the intellect alone. 


Metaphysics 

Abu al-Barakat’s metaphysical position is also anti-Aristote- 
lian. He rejected the notion of negative attributes (see *God, 
Attributes of), accepted by many Aristotelians, maintaining 
that positive qualities can be attributed to God and that these 
qualities are common to both God and man, though they 
are found first in God, their prime exemplar, and secondly 
in other beings. Contrary to the Aristotelians, too, is his 
view that God knows individuals and particulars, not only 
His own essence. Abu al-Barakat also reflected on creation 
of the world, discussing the arguments of those who accept 
it as well as those who oppose it. His own opinion is not 
clear, but it appears that he believed in the eternity of the 
world. 

Abu al-Barakat had a distinct influence on Muslim phi- 
losophy. Even his critics accepted some of his ideas. Other 
philosophical writings mentioned by bibliographers include 
Magala fi Sabab Zuhir al-Kawakib Laylan wa-Khafaiha 
Naharan (“A Study of the Reason for the Visibility of the 
Stars by Night and their Invisibility by Day”), “Risdla ft 
al‘Aql wa-Mahiyyatihi (“A Study of the Intellect and its Na- 
ture”), and “Fi al-Qada@ wal-Qadar” (“On Fate and Des- 
tiny”). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Pines, in: EIS’, s.v. Abu’! Barakat; idem, in: 
Scripta Hierosolymitana, 6 (1960), 120-98; idem, in: REJ, 103 (1938), 
3-64; 104 (1938), 1-3; idem, Nouvelles études sur Awhad al-Zaman 
Abu’'l Barakat al-Baghdadi (1955); idem, in: Archives d’histoire doc- 
trinale et littéraire du moyen dge, 21 (1954), 21-98; idem, Beitraege 
zur islamischen Atomenlehre (1936), 82-83; Steinschneider, Arab Lit., 
182-6; idem, in: JQR, 13 (1900/01), 93ff.; S. Poznanski, in: MGW], 49 


(1905), 50-52. 
[Encyclopaedia Judaica (Germany)] 


HIBAT ALLAH, IBN JUMAY? IBN ZAYN (second half of 
12 century), Egyptian physician. Ibn Jumay’ was regarded 
as one of the greatest experts of his time in his field. Saladin 
engaged his services at the royal court, as did his ministers 
and viziers. He was the author of several works, among them 
the book Kitab al-Irshdd li-Masalih al-Anfus wa’l-Ajsad (“The 
Book of Instructions for [the Maintenance of] the Health of 
the Body and the Soul”), which was completed by his son, 
Abu Tahir Ismail. He also wrote a commentary on the Canon 
of *Avicenna. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brockelmann, Arab Lit., 1 (1898), 489, and 
supplement, 1 (1927), 892; Ashtor, in: HUCA, 27 (1956), 310-11. 


[Eliyahu Ashtor] 
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HIBBAT ZION 


HIBBAT ZION (Heb. Ji? N37), moshav in central Israel, in 
the Hefer Plain, affiliated with the Farmers’ Union (Hitahadut 
ha-Ikkarim), founded in 1934 by members of the Hovevei 
Zion movement in Russia who settled in Erez Israel prior 
to World War 1 and were allocated land for settlement only 
many years later. Citriculture and dairy cattle were its princi- 
pal farm branches. The settlement’s name is taken from that of 
the *Hibbat Zion movement. Its population in 1968 was 303, 
rising to 390 in the mid-1990s and 443 in 2002. 

[Efraim Orni] 


HIBBAT ZION (Heb. }i°8 nan, “Love of Zion”), the move- 
ment that constituted the intermediate link between the fore- 
runners of *Zionism in the middle of the 19 century and the 
beginnings of political Zionism with the appearance of The- 
odor *Herzl and the First Zionist Congress in 1897. The adher- 
ents of Hibbat Zion, called Hovevei Zion (“Lovers of Zion”), 
were a widespread movement among the Jewish masses of 
Russia and Romania, but groups of Hovevei Zion also ex- 
isted in Western Europe and in the United States. Originally, 
the declared aim of Hibbat Zion was not different from that 
of its predecessors, the forerunners of Zionism, and of the 
subsequent political Zionist movement, namely, to solve the 
problem of the abnormal Jewish life in the dispersion by a 
return of the Jewish people to Erez Israel, settlement on the 
land on a large scale, and attaining the recognition of the ma- 
jor powers for this purpose (see, e.g., Leon *Pinsker and his 
program). But, in the early 1880s, when aliyah to Erez Israel 
from Eastern Europe began, mainly in the wake of the Rus- 
sian pogroms, and the first Jewish agricultural settlements in 
Erez Israel were established, the Hovevei Zion concentrated 
their means and efforts in encouraging and strengthening the 
movement toward aliyah and settlement and not in the po- 
litical field. Conditions in Russia did not permit open politi- 
cal activity and forced the Russian Hovevei Zion to engage in 
“practical” work only. 

In Western Europe as well, where Jews were permitted 
more freedom in this field, members of Hibbat Zion were not 
prepared to carry on the political cause of Zionism, basically 
because of fears that their patriotism would be suspect. Thus 
the efforts of Hovevei Zion turned de facto into philanthropic 
activity of limited scope and with minor results. Were it not 
for the aid of Baron Edmond de *Rothschild, it is doubtful 
whether Hovevei Zion would have been able to maintain the 
first settlements. 

When Herzl began his activities, he was not aware of 
the political Zionist idea that had originally inspired the 
Hibbat Zion movement, and at first he negated the value of 
the existent small-scale settlement activity that was carried 
out semi-illegally, against the wishes of the Ottoman regime, 
and referred to it as “infiltration.” The Hovevei Zion in the 
West reacted with reservation toward Herzl and continued 
their philanthropic aid to both the old and the new yishuv by 
means of *Esra and other institutions. Hovevei Zion in East- 
ern Europe, however, mostly joined Herzl, but disassociated 
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themselves from his negative approach to practical settlement 
work in Erez Israel and continued to support the yishuv. This 
difference in approach was the source of friction during Her- 
z's time and afterward between the “political” and the “prac- 
tical” Zionists, until the consolidation of “synthetic Zionism” 
after David *Wolffsohn resigned from the presidency of the 
World Zionist Organization (1911). Hibbat Zion was in effect 
the first mass movement to provide Herzl with wide popu- 


lar support. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


HIBBUT HA-KEVER (Heb. 1371 vian, “beating in the 
grave”), punishment mentioned in an early aggadah which 
was treated more widely by the kabbalists. According to this 
belief, the deceased is punished for his sins not only by the 
torments of gehinnom (“hell”) and the transmigration of his 
soul, but also by being struck with a fiery chain immediately 
after burial by the Angel of Death (or the angel Duma, cf. Ber. 
18b). Only those who die in Erez Israel or, if outside, who are 
buried on Friday afternoon before sunset, are exempted from 
this punishment. To ward off hibbut ha-kever the kabbalists 
counseled acts of charity and the fervent recitation of prayers. 
Of particular efficacy in this regard is remembering one’s He- 
brew name when asked for it by the Angel of Death. To en- 
grave this name in their memories, pious Jews after conclud- 
ing the recitation of the *Amidah, add a biblical verse, the first 
and last letters of which correspond to the first and last letters 
of their Hebrew name. 

See list in Siddur Avodat Yisrael, 106-7. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Schauss, The Lifetime of a Jew (1950), 
282f. 


HIBSHUSH, HAYYIM, an erudite coppersmith of *San’a 
(d. 1899), one of the first modern intellectuals of the Jewish 
community of *Yemen. His activity was communal as well as 
scholarly. In his public work he was the main partner of his 
younger colleague, R. Yihye Qafih, in acting for the improve- 
ment of the education system of the Jews of Yemen and for 
the reshaping of their socio-economic structure. Together they 
sent letters to European Jewish welfare organizations asking 
them to send modern teachers to Yemen. Hibshtish was the 
first Yemenite-Jewish writer who decided to compose a his- 
tory of his community based on written, authorized sources, 
including many Muslim-Arabic works, and not just oral tra- 
ditions as was the case with R. Yihye Salih in Megillat Teman. 
In this work he was followed by other San’ani Jewish scholars 
such as R. Shalom Qorah and R. ‘Amram Qorah. But his fame 
among western researchers stems from his Judeo-Arabic book 
Masot Hibshish, in which - responding to the request of Edu- 
ard *Glaser — he depicted his travels in 1870 to the northern 
and northeastern regions of Yemen, including rich and some- 
times unparalleled information about the Jewish communities 
in those areas. In fact, he was chosen - owing to his erudition 
and his profession as a coppersmith — to accompany the Jew- 
ish-French Orientalist Joseph *Halévy in quest of Sabaean in- 
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scriptions. The main reason for writing Masot Hibshish was 
probably that both Hibshish and Glaser were not content with 
the fact that Halévy, in his long and detailed reports about 
his travels in Yemen, completely ignored his San‘ani guide. In 
this work, Hibshtsh claims that it was actually he who copied 
for Halévy the hundreds of Sabaean inscriptions. Hibshtsh’s 
Travels was edited by S.D. *Goitein from manuscripts, first 
published in Hebrew translation (1939) and then in its Judeo- 
Arabic original with an English abridged translation (1941). 
Hibshish’s significant contribution to knowledge of ancient 
and modern Yemen is universally acknowledged, as attested 
by the Italian, French, and Arabic translations of his Travels, 
recently published. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hayyim Habshush, Travels in Yemen, ed. S.D. 
Goitein, (1941); Yémen - récit traduit de larabe yéménite, présenté par 
S. Naim-Sanbar (1955); Y. Tobi, Iyyunim bi-Mgillat Teman (1986). 


[Yosef Tobi (2"4 ed.)] 


HICKL, MAX (1873-1924), one of the early Zionists in Mora- 
via and a founder of the *Poalei Zion world movement. Born 
in Bruenn (now Brno), Hickl joined Herzl as soon as the latter 
appeared on the scene. He was also the chief organizer of the 
Jewish clerks in the Austrian commercial houses and eventu- 
ally formed the first Poalei Zion group out of this organization. 
Hickl was the founder of Juedische Volksstimme, a German- 
language Zionist weekly that made its first appearance in 1900, 
and he edited it for a quarter of a century; in the paper’s early 
years, B. *Feiwel and R. *Stricker were Hickl’s assistants. For 
a number of years he published Juedischer Volkskalender, an 
almanac that included outstanding Zionist writers among its 
contributors and German translations of Hebrew and Yiddish 
literature. During World War 1, when he moved to Vienna, 
Hickl founded a publishing company that put out German- 
language Zionist books as well as Hebrew books and the He- 
brew monthly Gevulot. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Singer, Be-Reshit ha-Ziyyonut ha- 
Sozyalistit (1958), 446; The Jews of Czechoslovakia, 1 (1968), index; 


Wininger, Biog, 3 (1928), 100. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


HIDDUSHIM (Heb. 0°w177, “novellae”), the results of a 
method of study of rabbinical literature which derives new 
ideas from talmudic and also rabbinic texts, in order to clar- 
ify halakhah. The hiddushim represent the “obligation im- 
posed upon us to search through the subjects of the Torah 
and the precepts and bring to light their hidden contents” 
(*Nahmanides, introduction to Sefer ha-Milhamot). From 
the commentary, whose purpose is to explain the text — its 
difficult terms and other complexities - the student goes 
on to a thorough analysis and summary of the theme, the 
establishment of its basis, and the general principles to 
be deduced from it. On the one hand, however, it is not always 
possible to draw a clear line of demarcation between commen- 
taries and hiddushim, while on the other many works belong 
to the category of hiddushim from the point of view of their 
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contents and methods though they are not referred to as 
such. 

The changes in conditions of life in the course of time 
give rise to questions and problems which require an authori- 
tative solution in the spirit of the laws of the Torah. The geonim 
were already required to explain the Talmud in this light and 
base their decisions upon it. Their comments on various tal- 
mudic topics, either by defining the framework of a given 
halakhah or by indicating the conditions necessary for the 
application of a certain halakhah, are actually hiddushim on 
those halakhot, which at times display considerable original- 
ity. This phenomenon is especially noticeable in the *responsa 
literature, whose authors were required to give a practical deci- 
sion in answer to questions which arose during their time. The 
hiddushim scattered in the responsa literature are very numer- 
ous, even if they are not always apparent on the surface, and 
they sometimes constitute a completely new approach to the 
relevant passage in the Gemara. During the succeeding era, 
when new Torah centers came into existence, another cate- 
gory of hiddushim was developed. The most famous of these 
centers are the Spanish, connected with the name of *Alfasi, 
and the Franco-German, of which Rashi and the *tosafists are 
the most distinguished representatives. Each of these centers 
developed its particular system: the tendency of the Spanish 
school was toward summarization and methodical presenta- 
tion, in order finally to arrive at the halakhah, and was less 
concerned with abstract discussions and theoretical detail; the 
French school, on the other hand, applied itself to the minut- 
est details of talmudic text, without aiming at any methodical 
arrangement, though this was arrived at indirectly as a result 
of their remarkable mastery of the vast material. 

The most outstanding among the first authors of novel- 
lae are Joseph *Ibn Migash, the disciple of Alfasi and the first 
to write novellae to tractates of the Talmud, which are dis- 
tinguished by their profundity and had a decisive influence 
on Maimonides; *Abraham b. David of Posquiéres, author of 
novellae to several of the talmudic tractates combining com- 
mentary and novellae — his glosses to Alfasi and Maimonides 
include hiddushim on talmudic themes which served as an in- 
exhaustible source for subsequent authors; and Meir b. Todros 
*Abulafia, whose opinions are at times outstandingly original. 
During the time of Nahmanides and his pupil R. Solomon b. 
Abraham *Adret, the teachings of the French school reached 
the Spanish schools. As a result of their influence the method 
of study in this country underwent a change and the synthe- 
sis thereby created became known in the world of talmudic 
scholarship as the teachings of the great *rishonim. They in- 
clude Nahmanides, Solomon b. Abraham Adret, *Yom Tov 
b. Abraham Ishbili, *Nissim b. Reuben Gerondi, Joseph ibn 
*Habiba, the author of Nimmukei Yosef on Alfasi; and others. 
The method in the schools of these rishonim was to study Ge- 
mara with Rashi’s commentary and the tosafists, comparing 
their views with those of Alfasi and Maimonides. This sys- 
tem resulted in many objections to the decisions of Alfasi and 
Maimonides, since the conclusions arrived at by Rashi and 
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his school did not always correspond with those of Alfasi and 
the halakhic decisions in Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah. This 
resulted in investigation into sources upon which Alfasi and 
Maimonides had based their decisions, and a search for alter- 
native interpretations. They constituted in effect hiddushim to 
Rashi and the path blazed by him, and the revelation of new 
approaches to many topics. At the same time, the tendency 
developed among the rishonim of suggesting more than one 
interpretation for a given talmudic passage. Various interpre- 
tations were presented side by side - a characteristic example 
of this system being that of Nahmanides’ Sefer ha-Milhamot, 
which was written in order to defend Alfasi against the criti- 
cisms of *Zerahiah ha-Levi in his Sefer ha-Maor. Nahmanides 
goes to the length of giving Alfasi’s explanations, even though 
he is not always in complete agreement with them: “At times 
we defend the opinions of our teacher, even though they are 
far from the actual meaning of the section. Our purpose in so 
doing is to bring to the attention of the students the arguments 
which can be brought in their favor” (Intr.). His novellae on 
the Babylonian Talmud are extensive and lengthy because he 
does not omit even the smallest detail - especially in difficult 
subjects — of the problems already discussed by his predeces- 
sors. Yom Tov b. Abraham employs the same method of col- 
lation, but the most distinguished proponent of this method 
was the author of Nimmukei Yosef, which is remarkable for 
its assembly of the opinions of his predecessors, entering into 
a full discussion and deciding between them. Nahmanides 
was also the first whose biblical commentary is referred to 
as hiddushim; his influence on subsequent novellae literature 
was decisive. Later came the works of Menahem *Meiiri, which 
have fully been brought to light in recent years. They are out- 
standing for their accumulation of the numerous opinions of 
rishonim of every category and their comparison and appraisal 
in order to arrive at the most acceptable view. These novellae 
are today accepted by all students. 

The novellae of the aharonim are of a different charac- 
ter. Generally they tend to verbosity and are inclined toward 
casuistry. Among the most eminent of them one can also rec- 
ognize the desire to arrive at new halakhic decisions. There is 
an attempt to shed light on the subjects under discussion by 
the introduction of the “hypothesis,” i.e., an attempt to decide 
what the halakhah would be in a given case which is not ex- 
plicitly mentioned in the Gemara. 

A different category of novellae was created by the school 
of the tosafists and their successors who encouraged and de- 
veloped the study of the Torah for its own sake without placing 
overmuch emphasis on legal decisions and conclusions. Their 
extensive knowledge of the Talmud enabled them to embrace 
various tractates and different subjects at one and the same 
time. The study of a subject was thus not confined to the ac- 
tual text but included corresponding and parallel subjects and 
everything even remotely connected with it throughout the 
Talmud. This comparative study revealed numerous contra- 
dictions and problems. The solution of these difficulties gave 
rise to novellae, either by establishing limits to one topic, or 
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by sharp distinctions between two subjects which at first sight 
appear to be identical. In later generations this category of 
novellae became widespread. The wide range of knowledge 
and the profundity of their authors opened the door to a sys- 
tem of the most ingenious novellae. The most distinguished 
of the aharonim, such as Ezekiel *Landau (author of Noda bi- 
Yhudah) and Akiva *Eger, posed a multiplicity of difficulties 
based on their vast knowledge and profound erudition. Their 
answers abound in brilliant innovations, many of which were 
accepted as binding in the practical halakhah. In the wake of 
the great authors, the tendency became widespread among all 
talmudic scholars, including yeshivah students. The revelation 
of new aspects in talmudic topics became the norm. In yeshi- 
vot, special encouragement is given to anyone who reveals this 
talent, and opportunity is given to him to expound his ideas 
before his colleagues. Hiddushim have become an integral part 
of the normal study of the Talmud. 

Among important authors of novellae on the Talmud 
from the Middle Ages to the present day may be mentioned: 
13'? CENTURY: *Eliezer b. Joel ha-Levi (Ravyah); *Isaac b. 
Abba Mari, *Isaac b. Moses of Vienna, Samuel B. Isaac ha- 
Sardi, author of Sefer ha-Terumot; *Isaiah di Trani; *Meir b. 
Baruch of Rothenburg (Maharam), whose novellae are in- 
cluded in his responsa and halakhic decisions; *Aaron b. Jo- 
seph ha-Levi. 14-15" CENTURIES: Nissim Gerondi; Joseph 
*Colon; *David ben Solomon ibn Abi Zimra; Joseph b. David 
ibn *Lev. 16-17t CENTURIES: Bezalel *Ashkenazi, author of 
Shitah Mekubbezet, an extensive collection of novellae of vari- 
ous authorities; Solomon *Luria (Maharshal), author of Yam 
shel Shelomo; *Meir b. Gedaliah of Lublin and Meir (Maha- 
ram) *Schiff, who gave a tremendous impetus to the study 
of the Talmud in Poland; Samuel Eliezer *Edels, who, in ad- 
dition to his Hiddushei Halakhot, noted for their great pro- 
fundity and erudition, also wrote Hiddushei Aggadot. IN THE 
FIRST HALF OF THE 18 CENTURY: Meir Eisenstadt, author of 
Panim Me’irot; R. Jacob Joshua Falk, author of Penei Yehoshua. 
IN THE SECOND HALF OF THE 18" CENTURY: Jonathan *Ey- 
beschuetz; Aryeh Leib *Gunzberg, author of Shaagat Aryeh, 
Turei Even, and Gevurat Ari; Ezekiel Landau in his Ziyyun le- 
Nefesh Hayyah. 19° century: Akiva Eger in his Derush ve- 
Hiddush; Moses *Sofer; Jacob *Ettlinger in his Arukh la-Ner; 
Isaac Meir *Alter of Gur, author of Hiddushei ha-Rim; Zevi 
Hirsch *Chajes. 20 CENTURY: during the present century 
the literature of novellae is principally concentrated around 
the decisions of Maimonides and investigation into their 
sources. The most important personalities and their works in- 
clude: *Meir Simhah ha-Kohen of Dvinsk in his Or Sameah; R. 
Hayyim ha-Levi *Soloveichik, the initiator of a new method of 
study in the Lithuanian yeshivot during recent generations; R. 
Joseph *Rosen (“The Rogachover”) in his Zafenat Pa’neah; R. 
Hayyim Ozer *Grodzinski in his Ahiezer; R. Abraham Isaac 
*Kook; R. Isser Zalman *Meltzer; R. Abraham Isaiah *Kare- 
litz, the “Hazon Ish.’ 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jellinek, in: Bikkurim, I (1864), 1-26; 2 (1865), 
1-19; B.Z. Katz, Rabbanut, Hasidut, Haskalah, 1 (1956), 71, 85, 106, 108, 
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143; H. Tchernowitz, Toledot ha-Posekim, 1 (1946), 16; 2 (1947), 106-9, 
120-44; 3 (1947), 120-2, 138-58, 210-33, 313-8; Urbach, Tosafot, 19, 
5711; S.Y. Zeivin, Ishim ve-Shitot (1966°), passim; idem, Soferim u- 


Sefarim, 2 (1959), 93 ff. 
[Moshe Stern] 


HIDKA (in the TJ, Shab. 16:3, 15d Hundakas, and in Schech- 
ter’s edition of Aggadat Shir ha-Shirim (1896, p. 59) Hindakah; 
mid-second century c.E.), tanna. Hidka is mentioned a few 
times in the beraitot of the Babylonian Talmud (BB 119a; Sanh. 
56b; BM 9ob. cf. Tosef. Av. Zar. 8:6). His best-known halakhah 
is that a person should eat four meals every Sabbath (and not 
three as normally accepted: Shab. 117b). Although the hala- 
khah is that three meals suffice, some meticulous individuals 
act in accordance with Hidka’s view and this fourth meal is 
referred to as “R. Hidka’s meal.” He transmitted sayings in the 
name of his associate, Simeon ha-Shikmoni, a pupil of ‘Akiva 
(Sif. Num. 68, 114; cf. BB 119a). An aggadic saying attributed 
to him is “Love the term ‘perhaps, and hate the expression 
‘what of it?’” (DEZz 1). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 411. 
[Zvi Kaplan] 


HIEL (Heb. ¥x°n, Oxon; “the [divine] brother, or kinsman, is 
God”), the Bethelite (see *Beth-El), who fortified *Jericho in 
the reign of King *Ahab of Israel (1 Kings 16:34). The Hebrew 
verb employed in the Bible (732, bnh) commonly means “to 
build”; but when its object is the word for “town” or the name 
of some town, a town wall or other fortification is meant. Since 
no archaeological remains of city walls of that period have 
been discovered at this site but a granary of that period has 
been, the verse may refer merely to the construction of a for- 
tified public building. The verse goes on to say that Hiel “laid 
its foundations at the cost of his firstborn son Abiram and set 
up its doorleaves [see *door] at the cost of his youngest [or 
younger] son Segub,’ and this was a fulfillment of the curse 
of Joshua (Josh. 6:26) upon anyone who fortified Jericho. It 
has been suggested that Hiel offered his sons as foundation 
sacrifices, but that can only have been the case with the first- 
born, and even that is not the natural implication of either of 
the two scriptural passages. Both of these imply merely that 
the fortifier’s two (or more?) sons perished successively, in the 
order of their birth, in the course of the work. Their deaths are 
understood by the writer as the fulfillment of Joshua’s curse on 
anyone who would rebuild Jericho or any part of it. 


[Harold Louis Ginsberg] 


HIER, MARVIN (1939- ), U.S. rabbi and founder of the 
*Simon Wiesenthal Center. Hier was born in New York City, 
the son of a Polish-born lamp polisher who immigrated to 
the United States in 1917. He was raised in a strictly Orthodox 
enclave on the Lower East Side and received his rabbinical or- 
dination from the Rabbi Jacob Joseph Theological Seminary. 
Immediately after his ordination, Hier and his wife Marlene 
left for Vancouver, Canada, to assume the pulpit at the city’s 
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leading Orthodox synagogue, Congregation Schara Tzedeck. 
He found a Jewish community whose lifestyle and religious 
commitment differed sharply from his own upbringing. Hier 
focused first on the sons and daughters of the synagogue 
members, believing, correctly, that the youngsters would 
eventually bring along their parents. Through one of his stu- 
dents, Hier met the boy’s father, Samuel Belzberg, a leading 
businessman. Belzberg and his family were to become Hier’s 
first and most consistent financial supporters. 

Hier gave an early indication of his political activism 
when he and other rabbis confronted then Soviet Premier 
Alexei Kosygin, protesting the oppression of Soviet Jews dur- 
ing Kosygin’s visit to Vancouver in 1975. 

After 15 years as spiritual leader of Schara Tzedeck, dou- 
bling as Hillel director at the University of British Columbia, 
Hier spent a sabbatical in Israel. Inspired by the impact of the 
Or Sameach study center in Jerusalem on young, often alien- 
ated, Western Jews, he decided to redirect his considerable 
energy and entrepreneurship onto a broader stage. Backed 
by a $500,000 check from the Belzbergs, Hier moved to Los 
Angeles to establish a yeshivah. He secured an affiliation with 
the Yeshiva University of New York. Under the arrangement, 
the newly founded Yeshiva University of Los Angeles (yuLA) 
received academic input from the New York institution but 
was otherwise administratively and financially independent. 
Despite some adult education outreach, yULA has remained 
primarily a high school-level institution, with separate schools 
for boys and girls. 

Hier, most of whose parents’ relatives perished in the 
Holocaust, embarked on an even more ambitious endeavor 
in 1977: the Simon Wiesenthal Center for Holocaust Studies 
(now known as the Simon Wiesenthal Center). 

Under the leadership of Hier as founding dean and Rabbi 
Abraham Cooper as associate dean the Center evolved into a 
global institution, with 400,000 contributor-members, a film 
division, research staff, political influence, a popular Mu- 
seum of Tolerance in Los Angeles, and another underway in 
Jerusalem. 

With his high profile, Hier has been the target of criti- 
cism for the high-tech nature of interactive Holocaust exhib- 
its, his dual role as dean of both the religious yuLA and the 
secular Wiesenthal Center, his lobbying prowess for private, 
state, and federal funds, and his encroaching on the “turf” of 
older established Jewish organizations. 

While the Center is a non-religious institution, its lead- 
ership is Orthodox and Hier himself personifies the more 
aggressive and militant attitude of contemporary modern 
Orthodoxy. At the same time, through the Center’s empha- 
sis on tolerance and multi-denominational outreach, Hier 
has exerted a strongly moderating influence on the Ortho- 


dox community. 
[Tom Tugend (2"¢ ed.)] 


HIERAPOLIS, city in N. Syria situated on the highway from 
Antioch to Babylon. In ancient times it was a religious cen- 
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ter of the goddess Tar’ata (Atargatis, Derketa). It was given its 
name in the Hellenistic period and from that time the temple 
there was considered to be the largest and richest in Syria. Pil- 
grims flocked to it from all over Asia Minor and Babylonia. 
The temple is referred to in the Talmud as “Tarata that is in 
Mapug” (Av. Zar. 11b). Although there is no direct evidence of 
the existence of a Jewish settlement there it has been suggested 
that the name Mabug borne by a Palestinian amora (Zev. 9b) 
is derived from the Syrian name of this city (Mabug, cf. mod- 
ern Menbidj). The assumption is reasonable, since Hierapolis 
was a commercial center between Antioch and Babylon, both 
of which had considerable Jewish populations. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neubauer, Géogr, 305; L. Herzfeld, Handels- 
geschichte der Juden des Alterthums (1894), 338-9. 
[Lea Roth] 


HIEROSOLYMITANISCHE STIFTUNG (“Jerusalem 
Foundation”), an institution for transferring and distributing 
funds in Erez Israel, collected among European communities. 
An organization for collecting money for the support of Jews 
in Erez Israel (Hierosolymitanische Kasse) was founded in 
Venice in 1601 and soon after in Hamburg, Hesse, Frankfurt, 
and elsewhere. Funds were collected locally and eventually 
channeled to the recipients through one benefactor, usually 
a person of standing in the Jewish community, who bore the 
honorific title of “Nasi Erez Israel.” The fund operated well for 
more than a century. During the course of a complex lawsuit 
involving R. David *Oppenheim, then “Nasi”; the Austrian au- 
thorities in 1722 severely limited the right of Jews to contrib- 
ute to their brethren in Erez Israel as well as denying further 
use of the title to Oppenheim. 

At the time (1722/23) the financial situation of the Jewish 
communities of Jerusalem, Hebron, and Safed was desperate, 
since an enormous sum of money was owed to Turkish mon- 
eylenders and there were no resources whatsoever for repay- 
ment. Samson *Wertheimer, the powerful Austrian *Court 
Jew, utilized his diplomatic connections and intervened on 
behalf of the Ashkenazi communities. He succeeded in hav- 
ing their debts reduced and solicited funds for their relief. In 
the process he reestablished the foundation, despite govern- 
mental restrictions, known thereafter as Hierosolymitanische 
Stiftung. Wertheimer succeeded so well in galvanizing pub- 
lic support that he assumed the title of “Nasi Erez Israel” The 
Stiftung accumulated considerable sums; 25,000 florins were 
bequeathed to Wertheimer’s son Wolf to be used for the ben- 
efit of Erez Israel Jewry. Wolf Wertheimer finally succeeded 
in placating the creditors in 1727 through the good offices of 
the Austrian diplomatic agent in Constantinople and the Jew- 
ish physician Tobias Moshides in Jerusalem. However, in 1733 
he was forced to declare bankruptcy, and only 20 years later, 
when he had regained his former standing and wealth, did he 
reestablish the foundation. 

His will (1762) stipulated that the interest from his estate 
be allotted for the support of the communities in Erez Israel. 
However, the money could not be disbursed and was depos- 
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ited in the highest Austrian court (Oberhof-Marschallsgeri- 
cht) until Francis I officially validated the foundation in 1801. 
The payments were thereafter made through the Austrian dip- 
lomatic agent in Constantinople and distributed by 12 repre- 
sentatives of Ottoman Jewry to the Jews in Jerusalem, Hebron, 
and Safed. In Austria two supervisors (Kuratoren) were ap- 
pointed, one of whom had to belong to the Wertheimer family. 
Nathan von *Arnstein, Ignaz *Deutsch, and Moritz *Guede- 
mann were all associated with the fund as supervisors. 

Beginning in 1854, money was distributed equally to 
Ashkenazim and Sephardim. The annual stipend provided 
a secure source of income for its recipients until the chaotic 
post-World War 1 inflation. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Kaufmann, in: Yerushalayim, 4 (1892), 
25ff,; B. Brilling, in: Zeitschrift fuer Geschichte der Juden in der Tsche- 
choslowakei, 2 (1931/32), 237-56; idem, in: Zion, 12 (1947), 89-96; A. 
Shochat, ibid., 1 (1936), 399ff.; Y. Rivkind, in: Reshumot, 4 (1926), 
301-20; I. Heilprin (ed.), Takkanot Medinat Mehrin (1952), 8-10; S.H. 
Lieben, in: JJLG, 19 (1928), 29-38. 


HIGGER, MICHAEL (1898-1952), U.S. talmudic scholar. 
Higger, born in Rogovo, near Kovno, Lithuania, received a 
traditional education in Lithuania, and after immigrating to 
the United States in 1915, studied at New York and Columbia 
universities and the Jewish Theological Seminary, where he 
was ordained. Higger devoted his life to the study of Jewish 
sources and their publication. He also served as a consultant 
to the law committee of the Rabbinical Assembly of Amer- 
ica and was responsible for many of the decisions made by 
that body. 

His main contribution to Jewish scholarship is the editing 
of rabbinic texts with variant readings and introductions and 
the systematizing of various rabbinic writings. His early pub- 
lished works were devoted to the non-canonical tractates, in- 
cluding Massekhtot Ze’irot (1929), Sheva Massekhtot Ketannot 
(1930), Massekhet Semakhot (1931), Massekhet Kallah (1936), 
all with introductions, notes, and variant readings. Higger’s 
major work was Ozar ha-Beraitot (10 vols., 1930-50). In this 
work he collected and annotated all of the beraitot and the 
non-Mishnaic, tannaitic statements found in the Babylonian 
and Jerusalem Talmuds, both in the printed and manuscript 
editions of the Talmuds. Included are about 10,000 beraitot 
annotated, with variants, and classified according to form and 
provenance. This monumental work is a standard source for 
talmudic students. 

In addition, Higger contributed many articles to learned 
journals and edited Yarhi’s commentary on Kallah Rabbati 
(1934). He wrote Intention in Jewish Law (1927) and Jewish Uto- 
pia (1932), a reconstruction of the rabbinic ideal society. 


[Seymour Siegel] 


HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR PALESTINE, head of the 
British Mandatory administration called the government of 
Palestine. On July 3, 1922, in an Order-in-Council, the high 
commissioner was empowered to promulgate ordinances for 
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the peace, order, and good government of Palestine, including 
the power of pardon or reprieve. His powers were not limited 
by any representative body in Palestine, but he was assisted by 
an advisory council appointed by himself. The first - and only 
Jewish — high commissioner, SIR HERBERT *SAMUEL, who 
was appointed in 1920, two years before the mandate of the 
League of Nations was officially confirmed, laid the founda- 
tions of the British civil administration in the country, includ- 
ing Transjordan. He was succeeded in 1925 by Field Marshal 
HERBERT ONSLOW PLUMER (1857-1932) who served until 
1928. His term was characterized by tranquility in the coun- 
try and the development of local government, the promulga- 
tion of the religious ordinance, and the Palestinian Citizenship 
Order. SIR JOHN HERBERT CHANCELLOR (1870-1952) served 
as third high commissioner in the years 1928-31. In his time 
the Arab massacres of August 1929 took place. He was said to 
have had a part in the framing of the new anti-Zionist policy 
as defined in the Passfield *White Paper (1930). SIR ARTHUR 
GRENFELL WAUCHOPE (1874-1947) served as the fourth high 
commissioner for the years 1931-38. He showed understand- 
ing for the Jewish work in Palestine and maintained friendly 
contact with Chaim *Arlosoroff. His plan to establish a leg- 
islative council proved abortive because of Jewish and Arab 
opposition. During his term momentous events occurred: 
Hitler's rise to power in Germany, which brought in its wake 
a large Jewish immigration to Palestine; and the outbreak of 
the Arab revolt (1936-39), leading to the appointment of the 
Royal (*Peel) Commission; and the publication of the first par- 
tition plan for *Palestine (1937). SIR HAROLD MACMICHAEL 
(1882-1968) was the fifth high commissioner, from 1938-44. 
He implemented rigidly the anti-Zionist policy of the 1939 
White Paper, refusing to admit Jewish refugees from Nazi-oc- 
cupied Europe (see *Holocaust). In August 1944 an attempt 
was made on his life by *Lohamei Herut Israel. Field Marshal 
JOHN STANDISH SURTEES PRENDERGAST VEREKER, VIS- 
COUNT GoRT (1886-1946) served as the sixth high commis- 
sioner only for one year, 1944 to 1945, and retired because of 
ill health. siR ALAN G. CUNNINGHAM (1887-1983) served as 
the seventh and last high commissioner in the years 1945-48, 
while the future of Palestine was studied by the Anglo-Amer- 
ican Commission of Inquiry in 1946 and by the United Na- 
tions Special Committee on Palestine (UNSCoP) in 1947. Cun- 
ningham left Israel on May 14, 1948, the day the State of Israel 
was proclaimed. 


HIGH PRIEST (Heb. 37193, 91737 17193, WNIT 7779(71)), the priest 
at the head of the priestly affairs. In pre-Exilic times the com- 
mon appellation for the chief priest of a community was “the 
priest” (Heb. ha-Kohen; e.g., 1 Sam. 14:19, 36; 21:2-10). The 
term “high priest” (Heb. ha-kohen ha-gadol) is used in refer- 
ence to Aaron and his descendants who are anointed with holy 
oil (Lev. 21:10; Num. 35:25, 28; Josh. 20:6), and later to the chief 
priest of the First and Second Temples of Jerusalem (11 Kings 
12:11; 22:4, 8; 23:4; Neh. 3:1, 20; 13:28). An early comparable title 
is Ugaritic rb khnm. The appellation “head priest” (Heb. kohen 
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ha-rosh) is an alternative for “high priest” (11 Kings 25:18; Jer. 
52:24; 11 Chron. 19:11; 24:11; 26:20; Ezra 7:5) and may have co- 
existed with ha-kohen ha-gadol. 


In the Second Temple Period 

Although the term and office of high priest are infrequent in 
early biblical literature, and the Aaronide priesthood a late de- 
velopment, the existence of a high priesthood in the two pre- 
exilic Israelite kingdoms is more than likely. From the outset of 
the Second Temple period not only does the term “high priest” 
appear more frequently, but the responsibilities of the office 
were greatly enhanced. Beginning either under late Persian or 
early Hellenistic rule in Palestine, the high priest is not merely 
responsible for religious and spiritual life within the country, 
but is also chief administrator of internal secular policy, as well 
as the recognized representative of the Jewish community in 
all matters of external diplomacy. This development of high- 
priestly power reached its peak under the Hasmoneans, and 
thus, even when the latter were already designated as kings, 
it was considered essential to retain the title of “high priest” 
which, encompassing so many functions, was probably even 
more revered than the monarchy itself. This fact would tend to 
explain the famous objection of the Pharisees to the retaining 
of the high priesthood by the Hasmoneans, and the outright 
rejection of their claims by either John *Hyrcanus or Alexan- 
der *Yannai (Kid. 66a; Jos., Ant. 13:288ff.). It is also notewor- 
thy that the Hebrew coins of the Hasmoneans designate these 
rulers solely as high priests, and that the political authority of 
the community, the *hever ha-Yehudim, appears on the coins 
accompanied only by the title high priest and may not have 
even recognized the monarchy (cf. A. Schalit, Hordos ha-Me- 
lekh (1960), 159-60, 561-2). 

With the Roman conquest of Judea and subsequent 
Herodean rule, the office of high priest became a political 
tool in the hands of the administration, and until the destruc- 
tion of the Temple was never to return to its earlier promi- 
nence. Herod, in an attempt to base his regime on new ele- 
ments within Jewish society, completely disassociated himself 
from the Hasmonean dynasty, and thus the high priesthood 
passed into the hands of such houses as Phiabi and Boethus, 
both having been transplanted from the Jewish Diaspora (re- 
garding this tendency under Herod, cf. M. Stern, in Tarbiz, 
35 (1965-66), 245ff.). Although the high priests continued to 
serve as presidents of the *Sanhedrin, both their actual powers 
and measure of esteem among the people gradually deterio- 
rated, and derision of the high priests during the late Second 
Temple period is commonly quoted in rabbinic literature (cf. 
Pes. 57a; Yoma 8b-ga). This negative attitude of the Pharisees 
was probably enhanced by the fact that high priests from the 
Hasmonean period onward were primarily Sadducees, and 
frequent quarrels erupted between the two factions (cf. Tosef., 
Yoma 1:8). By the end of the Second Temple period the high 
priest was considered no more than a religious functionary of 
the Roman administration, and thus even the garments of the 
high priest were entrusted at times to the hands of the local 
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Roman procurator and handed over to the priests just prior 
to the various festivals. It is understandable, therefore, that 
with the zealots’ seizure of Jerusalem one of their first acts was 
the appointment of a new high priest, as if thereby to display 
the establishment of a new Jewish government in Jerusalem 
(Jjos., Wars 4:147ff.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos, Ant., 20:224—51; Schuerer, Gesch, in- 
dex, s.v. Hohepriester; idem, in: Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 
45 (1872), 593-657; H. Graetz, in: MGW], 30 (1881), 49-64, 97-112; G. 
Hoelscher, Die Hohenpriesterliste bei Josephus... (1940); G. Allon, in: 
Tarbiz, 13 (1941-42), 1-24. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Cogan and 
H. Tadmor, 11 Kings (1988), 138; J. Vanderkam, From Joshua to Caia- 
phas: High Priests After the Exile (2004); L. Grabbe, A History of the 
Jews and Judaism in the Second Temple Period, vol. 1 (2004), 224-36; 
L. Fried, The Priest and the Great King (2004). 


[Isaiah Gafni] 


HIJAR (Ixar), small town in Aragon, E. Spain. There is no re- 
cord of an organized Jewish community in Hijar, though the 
activity of Jewish printers there points to at least a small num- 
ber of resident Jewish families (cf. Isaac b. Sheshet’s responsum 
no. 435). Eliezer b. Abraham Alantansi, a scholar, business- 
man, and physician, of Murcia, in partnership with Solo- 
mon Zalmati of Jativa, set up a press at Hijar and produced 
Jacob b. Asher’s Arbaah Turim (1485-87); the Latter Prophets 
(1486-87); the Pentateuch with Onkelos and Rashi (1490); and 
the Pentateuch with haftarot and Five Scrolls (1487-88). Possi- 
bly other books were printed by this press but have been lost. 
Abraham b. Isaac b. David was employed as corrector. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Freimann, Thesaurus (1924), B 8-12; 
H.M.Z. Meyer, Supplement to A. Freimann, Thesaurus (1967-69), 
Bibliographical notes, Short Title Catalogue, nos. 222-32; J. Bloch, 
Early Hebrew Printing in Spain and Portugal (1938), 19-26; C. Roth, 
in: JJS, 4 (1953), 116-30; Ch.D. Friedberg, Toledot ha-Defus ha-Ivri 
(19567), 97-100. 


HILBERG, RAUL (1926- ), “founding-father” of the aca- 
demic study of the Holocaust in the United States. Hilberg 
was born in Vienna. His family escaped not only Austria but 
the European continent in the spring of 1939, one year after 
the Anschluss, and thus barely evaded death in the Holocaust. 
After a brief stay in Havana, Cuba, he arrived in the United 
States. The family moved to New York City, where his mid- 
dle-class parents became factory workers. In New York Hil- 
berg spent several years at Brooklyn College before joining 
the army at the age of 18. 

After service in Europe, Hilberg returned to Brooklyn 
College, where he was deeply influenced by the historian 
Hans Rosenberg, an expert in the historical development of 
the Prussian bureaucracy. He went on to graduate study in 
political science at Columbia University, where he encoun- 
tered two more professors of profound influence: Salo *Baron, 
the doyen of Jewish history, who imparted a sense of Jewish 
separateness and vulnerability even after emancipation; and 
Franz Neumann, the author of an early study of the structure 
of the Nazi state titled Behemoth that focused not on the per- 
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sonality and ideology of Hitler but rather on the four hierar- 
chies of civil service, party, army, and industry that exercised 
power in Nazi Germany. 

Hilberg wrote his M.A. thesis at Columbia under the 
direction of Neumann on the role of the German civil service 
in the destruction of the European Jews. When Hilberg asked 
Neumann about the possibility of expanding on this theme 
to include Neumann's other three hierarchies for his Ph.D. 
thesis, Neumann agreed but warned, “It’s your funeral.” Neu- 
mann’s influence was crucial in another way as well, in that 
he found Hilberg work with the War Documentation Project 
in Alexandria, Virginia, sorting through the original com- 
plete files of captured German documents. This deepened 
Hilberg’s understanding of the workings of the German bu- 
reaucracy and his virtually unparalleled familiarity with its 
documentation. 

He completed his dissertation under William Fox in 1955, 
and then expanded upon it yet further by writing additional 
chapters. In the spring of 1956, he joined the Department of 
Political Science at the University of Vermont, which would 
remain his academic home until retirement in 1991 but did 
not teach the Holocaust. Only in the early 1970s, at the urg- 
ing of a colleague and students, did he begin teaching a course 
on the Holocaust. 

Hilberg’s initial attempts to publish his massive study of 
the destruction of the European Jews failed. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, Yad Vashem, Princeton University Press, and 
the University of Oklahoma Press all in turn rejected it. With 
the help of a private subvention, The Destruction of the Euro- 
pean Jews was finally published by Quadrangle Press in Chi- 
cago in 1961. Though totally unnoticed at the time and ap- 
preciated only in retrospect, this event - in the same year as 
the Eichmann trial in Jerusalem - marked the birth of Ho- 
locaust studies as a legitimate field of academic study in the 
United States. 

Hilberg’s major contribution was to portray the Nazi de- 
struction of the European Jews not as a giant pogrom, but as a 
bureaucratic and administrative process, requiring specialists 
of all kinds and successfully eliciting participation from virtu- 
ally every branch of organized German society. In analyzing 
this German propensity for widespread participation, Hilberg 
declared himself little interested in “German race theory” and 
rarely used the word “antisemitism,” but he did emphasize the 
longstanding negative image of the Jews as “hostile, criminal, 
parasitical” that was deeply embedded in German culture. Hil- 
berg created an overarching structure for his study through 
the interplay of two key concepts: a “machinery of destruc- 
tion” comprising Neumann's four hierarchies — the party, civil 
service, military, and industry - and a “process of destruction” 
consisting of three crucial stages — definition, concentration, 
and annihilation, with each stage accompanied by commen- 
surate expropriation. In The Destruction of the European Jews, 
Hilberg analyzed how the four hierarchies of the “machinery 
of destruction” carried out the inherent stages of the “process 
of destruction” in all corners of the German empire. 
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Hilberg’s self-imposed task was to “grasp how this deed 
was done.’ Thus the primary focus of his study was on the 
perpetrators and the primary source was the entire collec- 
tion of 36,000 captured German documents selected and 
numbered as “Niirnberg documents” for possible use in the 
postwar trials. 

It was precisely through his exhaustive research on Ger- 
man policies through German documents that Hilberg con- 
cluded that some account of “Jewish response” was also essen- 
tial to understanding “how this deed was done.’ He presented 
a spectrum of Jewish response - resistance/alleviation/eva- 
sion/paralysis/compliance — and argued that over centuries 
Diaspora Jews had learned that “alleviation” and “compliance” 
were more productive survival strategies (i-e., predictably re- 
sulting in the “least damage and least injury”) than “resistance” 
(by which Hilberg specifically meant armed resistance). When 
faced with unprecedented Nazi persecution, however, these 
time-sanctioned survival strategies led to “Jewish institutions” 
becoming co-opted as “tools” in the process of destruction. 

While Hilberg’s larger interpretation about the Nazi de- 
struction of the European Jews drew little attention, his com- 
ments on Jewish response attracted ferocious criticism, espe- 
cially after he was specifically cited as an authoritative source 
by Hannah *Arendt for her own attack upon the behavior of 
Jewish leadership during the Holocaust in her book Eichmann 
in Jerusalem: A Study in the Banality of Evil. Yet, the arguments 
of Hilberg and Arendt were significantly different. Hilberg 
portrayed the subjective attempts of Jewish leaders to help 
their people through now suddenly obsolete survival strategies 
as facilitating German perpetrators in their use of Jewish lead- 
ers as objective instruments of self-destruction. What Hilberg 
portrayed as a catastrophic and tragic failure of perception, 
Arendt in contrast portrayed in terms of seduction by appar- 
ent power, self-serving corruption, and ultimately betrayal - in 
short a searing accusation of moral failure. 

Hilberg drew criticism for his narrow definition of resis- 
tance and his sober conclusion that Jewish armed resistance 
had both occurred rarely and hindered the Nazis in no signifi- 
cant way in carrying out the Final Solution was for many yet 
more salt rubbed in an open wound. Israeli historians sought 
to create a more heroic image of Jewish response by uncover- 
ing many hitherto unknown cases of Jewish armed resistance 
that were attested to in survivor testimony but never reported 
in German documents. Such an approach, however, could not 
alter the fact that most Jewish victims had been women, chil- 
dren, and elderly, and most Jews had never had arms. Others 
articulated broader definitions of resistance to include many 
activities undertaken in defiance of or aimed at thwarting 
German intentions, what Hilberg had considered alleviation 
and evasion. 

As the firestorm gradually subsided, awareness of the 
true importance of the book began to emerge. Many, but not 
all, of Hilberg’s critics, while not dropping their reservations 
about particulars, began to acknowledge the book's overall 
achievement with such adjectives as “monumental,” and “mag- 
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isterial.”” Meanwhile, Hilberg focused his research on two ad- 
ditional projects: the German railway system and the diary of 
Adam *Czerniakow. 

The German railway system was the most non-politi- 
cal and non-ideological of institutions that had nonetheless 
shipped over half the victims of the Holocaust to the death 
camps. It was also the German institution that, perhaps more 
than any other, had managed to destroy virtually all-incrim- 
inating documentation. In one sense the German railway 
system was for Hilberg the paradigmatic perpetrator orga- 
nization. A staff of non-political technocrats facing extreme 
wartime demands adapted their standard routines to ar- 
range hundreds of one-way charter trains to the death camps, 
charged per track kilometer at a group rate discount with chil- 
dren under 10 half-price and children under four generously 
sent to their deaths cost free. As Hilberg noted laconically, the 
German railway men may have shipped the Jews like cattle 
but they booked them like any other passengers! Quite simply, 
the trains were utterly indispensable to the Final Solution. The 
resulting book was published only in German as Sonderzuege 
nach Auschwitz (“Special Trains to Auschwitz”) in 1981. 

It is no small irony that Hilberg, who was said to have 
neglected Jewish sources, was singularly responsible for the 
1979 publication of the English edition of The Warsaw Diaries 
of Adam Czerniakow, one of the two most important sources 
on the Jewish councils (the other being The Chronicles of the 
Lodz Ghetto) that survived the war. The English reader now 
could encounter a tragic figure who rolled his Rock of Sisy- 
phus up the hill every day, knowing full well that it would 
come rolling back down each night. Consumed by a sense 
of obligation and untouched by megalomania, Czerniakow 
persevered in his impossible situation until he reached a line 
he would not cross. Faced with the demand to deport Jewish 
children, he took poison. 

In the late 1970s, American public consciousness of the 
Holocaust rose dramatically. For Hilberg, now clearly recog- 
nized as America’s top scholarly authority on the subject, this 
meant an increased demand for public and academic appear- 
ances. He also began to serve in an advisory capacity to the 
projected U.S. Holocaust Memorial Museum during the cru- 
cial formative years of design and construction, where his un- 
faltering advocacy for a major research and archival center as 
an essential component of the museum was successful. 

The explosion of new interest in the Holocaust meant 
the opportunity to produce a revised and expanded edition of 
‘The Destruction of the European Jews (published by Holmes & 
Meier in 1985) that incorporated a wealth of new documenta- 
tion from the Eichmann trial, the numerous postwar German 
trials of the 1960s and 1970s, as well as much archival material 
that had not yet been accessible when Hilberg had drafted the 
first edition in the 1950s. 

Having devoted his scholarly life to analyzing the imper- 
sonal structures and processes of the Nazi assault on European 
Jews, Hilberg turned next to a different angle of approach. In 
this book, Perpetrators, Victims, Bystanders (HarperCollins, 
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1992), Hilberg not only laid out a tripartite scheme and vo- 
cabulary of categorization that has left an indelible imprint 
on the field, but in 24 distinct essays he also examined dif- 
ferent subgroups of people within these broad categories as 
to how their experience, perspective, and behavior related to 
the Holocaust. 

Appointed the John G. McCullough Professor of Politi- 
cal Science at the University of Vermont in 1978, Hilberg re- 
tired from teaching at the end of the spring term of 1991. He 
was, however, by no means done writing. Next to appear was 
his academic autobiography, published first in Germany in 
1994 and then in the United States in 1996, titled The Politics 
of Memory: The Journey of a Holocaust Historian. Written at a 
time when Hilberg was clearly disappointed that Perpetrators, 
Victims, Bystanders had not escaped from under the shadow 
of the “monumental” Destruction of the European Jews, the 
memoir is suffused with a tone of melancholy. Others in his 
situation - widely recognized as a world-renowned scholar 
who had legitimized the academic standing of and inspired 
a veritable flood of new research in an entire field of study - 
might have been tempted to write a celebratory account of a 
gradual but inexorable triumph over the many obstacles and 
critics that had stood in his way. But Hilberg focused far more 
on the difficulties he encountered and the struggles he waged 
than on the vindication he eventually won. As the subtitle in- 
dicated, it was an account of his “journey,” not a celebration 
for reaching his destination. 

In general Hilberg identified himself as a “document 
man.” Thus it was fitting that Hilberg turned his attention 
next to a study of the nature of the documents themselves in 
Sources of Holocaust Research, published in 2001. And finally, 
in 2004, Yale University Press published the third - further 
revised and expanded - American edition of The Destruction 
of the European Jews. By far the biggest windfall of new docu- 
ments for scholars of the Holocaust had occurred just half a 
decade after the appearance of the second American edition, 
with the collapse of Communist regimes and the opening of 
archives in Eastern Europe and the former Soviet Union. For- 
tunately, he now had the opportunity to incorporate this mas- 
sive additional documentation into his opus magnum. 


[Christopher R. Browning (2"¢ ed.)] 


°HILDEBERT OF LAVARDIN, poet and writer, bishop of 
Le Mans from 1096 and archbishop of Tours from 1125. Noth- 
ing in his writings indicates that Hildebert had any personal 
contact with the Jews. Although one of his sermons is entitled 
“Against the Jews,’ the polemic — also aimed at the heretical 
Christian followers of Helvidius - is confined to the problem 
of the virginity of Mary; Hildebert takes issue with the Jew- 
ish claim that Joseph was in fact the father of Jesus. In a ser- 
mon composed for St. James’s day Hildebert interprets Isaiah 
11:6, “the calf, the young lion, and the lamb will lie down to- 
gether,’ as an eschatological vision of the time when the Jew 
(the calf) and the young lion (the gentile) will be reunited by 
Jesus (the lamb). 
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series Latina..., 171 (1893), col. 811-4 and 645; P. v. Moos, Hildebert 
von Lavardin (1965), incl. bibl. 

[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


HILDESHEIM,, city and former bishopric near Hanover, Ger- 
many. A Jewish community subject to the bishop was consti- 
tuted in Hildesheim toward the middle of the 14' century. It 
suffered during the *Black Death persecutions (1348-49) but 
rapidly recovered. There were about 80 Jewish residents in 
the city in 1379, when the community possessed a synagogue 
and a cemetery and the Jews lived in a Judenstrasse. Almost 
without exception they made their living as moneylenders. In 
1457 all Jews were expelled from the bishopric and the syna- 
gogue was torn down. 

In 1520 the right of residence was extended to “der Grosse 
Michel,” a Jewish soldier of fortune (see Jud *Michel). He 
was followed by a small number of other Jewish settlers, in- 
cluding Medicus Herz, the physician to the bishop. In 1595 
an attempt to expel the Jews was frustrated when the exiles 
took legal action before the imperial court and were allowed 
to return in 1601. In 1662 Elector Maximilian Henry of Ba- 
varia published a letter of protection for the Jews of the city. 
The same year marked the promulgation of a new series of 
laws by Jewish authorities dealing with the government of the 
Jewish community. A synagogue and a cemetery were dedi- 
cated in the early 17 century. A second cemetery was con- 
secrated in 1650. 

The community grew from 10 families possessing resi- 
dence rights in 1634 to 40-60 families in 1726. A relative of 
Joseph Suess *Oppenheimer (d. 1762), who served for many 
years as tax collector and finance minister to the bishops and 
was Landesrabbiner from 1732, interceded successfully on be- 
half of Jews without residence permits who were threatened 
with expulsion in 1741. The community numbered 380 per- 
sons in 1812, 513 in 1880 (2% of the total population), and 515 
in 1933. 

Incorporated into the kingdom of *Westphalia, the Jews 
of the bishopric enjoyed full equality from 1806 to 1815. In that 
period an elementary school was founded which continued 
to exist into the 20 century. When Hildesheim came under 
Hanoverian rule (1815), the Jews again suffered from legal dis- 
abilities. A new synagogue was consecrated in 1849. The rab- 
binical post of Hildesheim was filled consecutively from the 
176 century; notable incumbents included Jacob *Guttmann 
(1874-92) and his successor A. Lewinsky, rabbi for more than 
40 years, who wrote widely on the history of the community. 
On Nov. 10, 1938 the synagogue was burned down and many 
shops were looted. By May 1939 only 210 Jews remained. The 
majority of these were deported, 51 on July 24, 1942, to There- 
sienstadt. A few returned after the war but by 1970 only eight 
remained. A Jewish community was reestablished in 1997 after 
the influx of Jews from the former Soviet Union. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Landsberg, Zur Geschichte der Synago- 
gen-Gemeinde Hildesheim (1868); idem, in: MGW], 19 (1870), 122-4; 
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67-74. 
[Zvi Avneri] 


HILDESHEIMER, AZRIEL (Esriel; Israel; 1820-1899), Ger- 
man rabbi, scholar, educator, and leader of Orthodox Jewry. 
Hildesheimer, who was born in Halberstadt into a family 
of scholars, received his early education in the local Jewish 
school, the first in Germany to include general subjects in its 
curriculum. He continued his talmudic studies under Jacob 
Ettlinger in Altona, and attended the lectures of Isaac *Ber- 
nays in neighboring Hamburg. At Berlin University he studied 
Semitics, philosophy, history, and science, and eventually re- 
ceived his doctorate from the University of Halle in 1844. His 
dissertation, “The Correct Method of Interpreting the Bible,’ 
dealt with the Septuagint. By his marriage to the daughter of 
Aaron *Hirsch he became financially independent, enabling 
him to pursue freely his university studies and his subsequent 
career. After receiving his doctorate he returned to Halberstadt 
and assumed the voluntary post of secretary to the commu- 
nity. In 1847, he began in earnest to fight the rise of the Re- 
form movement. In response to a campaign on behalf of Re- 
form by Ludwig *Phillipson, Hildesheimer wrote a pamphlet, 
“The Necessity of Protest against the Actions of the Reform- 
ers, which was circulated at the Magdeburg Conference in 
October 1847. In 1848, Hildesheimer succeeded in preventing 
the Reform community from seceding from the general Jew- 
ish community in Halberstadt. However, his overall attempts 
to maintain the Orthodox hegemony over the German Jew- 
ish communities was ultimately unsuccessful. Still and all, he 
continued to oppose Reform throughout his life. In 1883, he 
refused to sign a circular meant to counteract an accusation 
that Judaism had a double standard of ethics, one internal and 
one external, since it was sponsored by non-Orthodox rab- 
bis. He argued that non-Orthodox rabbis were not to be the 
proper spokesmen for Judaism. In 1897, he seceded from the 
General Union of Rabbis in Germany to form the Union of 
Torah Faithful Rabbis. Nevertheless, he had a very strong be- 
lief in kelal yisrael, and was willing to work with all segments 
of the community, especially for the Jewish community in 
Israel (see below). 

In 1851 Hildesheimer was appointed rabbi of the Austro- 
Hungarian community of Eisenstadt; there he reorganized the 
educational system and established a yeshivah, where the lan- 
guage of instruction was correct German. He also introduced 
limited secular studies in the elementary school, while the 
older students studied mathematics and other subjects that 
enhanced their yeshivah learning. Many of the courses were 
taught by Hildesheimer himself. The yeshivah was highly suc- 
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cessful, and students came there from all over Europe as well 
as America. However, despite Hildesheimer’s great learning 
and patent Orthodoxy, the great majority of Orthodox Hun- 
garian rabbis bitterly opposed his modernism and the insti- 
tution he created. The fact, as reported by his daughter, that 
he sang German lieder, read German literature, and dressed 
in contemporary German attire was very irksome to the old- 
school Orthodox rabbinic elite. At a congress of Hungarian 
Jewry in 1868-69, which met to decide on the establishment of 
a rabbinical seminary for the whole of Hungary, Hildesheimer 
and his sympathizers had to contend with both the Reform 
and the ultra-Orthodox factions. His moderate proposals 
might have preserved the unity of Hungarian Jewry, but the 
congress ended in a radical split (see also *Landesrabbiner- 
schule). In 1868, Hildesheimer was approached by Solomon 
*Gansfried, author of the Kizzur Shulhan Arukh, leader of 
the more extreme Orthodox elements in Hungary. Gansfried 
complained that the Reform had seceded from the general 
community in his town of Ungvar and had appointed their 
own shohet (ritual slaughterer). Since the community was 
supported by the taxes levied on slaughtered meat, the gen- 
eral community, now the Orthodox one, was losing revenue. 
Hildesheimer replied that there was little he could do to help, 
for he was quickly coming to the realization that the Ortho- 
dox hegemony over the European Jewish communities was 
quickly ending. 

Despairing of success in Hungary, in 1869 Hildesheimer 
accepted a call from Berlin to become rabbi of the newly 
founded Orthodox congregation, *Adass Jisroel. In 1873 he 
established a rabbinical seminary which later became the 
central institution for the training of Orthodox rabbis in Eu- 
rope. Hildesheimer’s students carried with them all over the 
world the notion that their Orthodoxy was compatible with 
scientific study of Jewish sources. Aside from the halakhically 
correct Wissenschaft des Judentums, the Berlin Rabbiner semi- 
nars curriculum included Hebrew language as well as secular 
studies. For Hildesheimer, Torah im derekh erez (Torah and 
worldly knowledge), was not just a slogan. He firmly believed 
that only by combining a sophisticated knowledge of Torah 
with a knowledge of science and other secular subjects could 
a religious Jew attain the Torah goal of fully recognizing and 
coming close to God. 

Hildesheimer shared with S.R. *Hirsch the leadership of 
the Orthodox Jewish community of Germany. Though the two 
were personally close, there were fundamental differences of 
opinion between them. While Hirsch sought separation for 
the Orthodox, Hildesheimer counseled close cooperation be- 
tween all bodies in the community for the sake of the Jewish 
people as a whole. He believed such cooperation to be par- 
ticularly important in the battle against German antisemitism 
in which he participated together with his Reform colleagues. 
In 1894, he joined other Orthodox and liberal rabbis in sign- 
ing a declaration against antisemitic attacks against the Jews, 
their institutions (such as shehitah), and their literature (the 
Talmud). Solomon *Breuer, Samson Raphael Hirsch’s son-in- 
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law and successor, attacked Hildesheimer for cooperating with 
Reform. Hildesheimer replied that he was being myopic for 
not seeing the danger to the entire community. At the same 
time he vigorously opposed the Reform movement through- 
out the course of his career as a force undermining the faith 
of Judaism. 

Hildesheimer was an active worker on behalf of stricken 
Jewish communities throughout the world. In 1864, he pub- 
lished a declaration recognizing the Jewishness of Ethiopian 
Jewry (republished by M. Waldman, Sinai 95). As a member 
of the central council of the *Hilfsverein der deutschen Juden, 
he was deeply involved in assisting the victims of Russian po- 
groms from 1882 onward. He was alone in pleading that the 
survivors be directed to Erez Israel instead of the New World. 
Throughout his life, he was an enthusiastic supporter of Pal- 
estine Jewry and the building of the yishuv. In 1858, together 
with his brother-in-law, Joseph Hirsch, he founded the Society 
for the Support of Erez Israel. In Eisenstadt he had collected 
large sums for Jerusalem Jewry. The Battei Mahaseh dwell- 
ings in the Old City of Jerusalem were erected on his initia- 
tive (they were destroyed in 1948 and rebuilt after the Six-Day 
War of 1967). In 1872 he founded a Palaestina Verein with the 
object of raising the educational and vocational standards of 
Jerusalem Jews, particularly by the establishment in 1879 of 
an orphanage. This drew on his head the bitter antagonism of 
the ultra-Orthodox old yishuv, which placed him under a ban 
(herem). Hildesheimer supported the Hovevei Zion and the 
colonization movement; he was in particularly close contact 
with R. Zevi Hirsch Kalischer. For politico-legal reasons the 
newly acquired lands of Gederah were registered in his name; 
his excellent relations with the German Foreign Office were 
of value in securing its support for the yishuv. 

Hildesheimer contributed regularly to such German- 
Jewish periodicals as Ettlinger’s Treue Zionswaechter, Fuerst’s 
Orient, and Lehmann’s Israelit. In 1870 he founded in Berlin 
the *Juedische Presse, which was later edited by his son Hirsch. 
This paper was the only one in Germany at that time to give 
unequivocal support to the emigration of German Jews and 
their settlement in Palestine. Though Hildesheimer’s ener- 
gies were severely taxed by his labors on behalf of the com- 
munity, his contributions to Jewish scholarship were by no 
means insignificant. Of particular importance is his edition 
of *Halakhot Gedolot from a Vatican manuscript (1888-90), 
which represented a hitherto unknown version of this impor- 
tant gaonic work. He also published some smaller studies in 
rabbinics, generally as supplements to the annual reports of 
the rabbinical seminary. His responsa on the first two parts 
of the Shulhan Arukh appeared in 1969. His great dream of 
publishing a translation of the Torah, together with a tradi- 
tional commentary, never came to fruition. A collection of 
his essays, Gesammelte Aufsaetze (1923), was edited by his son 
Meir *Hildesheimer. A festschrift, Shai la-Moreh (1890), was 
published on the occasion of his 70‘ birthday. Only a small 
part of his voluminous correspondence has been published 
(Ed. M. Eliav, 1961). 
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Hildesheimer’s impact on modern Jewish history is best 
understood by recognizing him as the father of Modern Or- 
thodoxy. Four of his most basic involvements and attitudes 
form the basis of 20'" century Modern Orthodox Jewry: (a) 
Hildesheimer believed firmly in educating both males and 
females, giving both a Jewish and secular education. (b) He 
established a rabbinic seminary where secular studies and ac- 
ademic Jewish scholarship were taught side by side with tra- 
ditional yeshivah studies, very similar to present-day Yeshiva 
University. (c) Despite his unceasing efforts to strengthen Or- 
thodoxy and the Orthodox community, Hildesheimer worked 
with all segments of the Jewish community to combat anti- 
semitism and for the betterment of the entire community. (d) 
At the same time, he was an ardent Zionist, working for the 
betterment of those living in Israel and encouraging Jews to 
settle there. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Karpeles, Dr. Israel Hildesheimer (1870); 
Ha-Shiloah, 6 (1899), 87ff.; S.P. Rabinowitz, in: Ahiasaf, 7 (1899), 
308-21; A. Cohn, in: Juedisches Jahrbuch fuer die Schweiz, 4 (1919/20), 
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[Mordechai Eliav / David Derovan (24 ed.)] 


HILDESHEIMER, HIRSCH (1855-1910), German historian 
and author. Hildesheimer was born in Eisenstadt, Hungary, 
and received his early religious education from two students of 
his father, Rabbi Esriel *Hildesheimer, and later under Rabbi 
Benjamin Hirsch Auerbach in Halberstadt. In 1876, he stud- 
ied history, classical philosophy, and geography at Berlin Uni- 
versity, attending his father’s rabbinical seminary at the same 
time. He later studied at Leipzig under Theodor *Mommsen 
and received his doctorate there in 1879. 

In 1880, Hildesheimer was appointed lecturer in Jewish 
history and the geography of Erez Israel at the rabbinical semi- 
nary, but he had little time for scholarship owing to his com- 
munal work. He zealously fought against organized antisemi- 
tism and blood libels. The last years of his life were devoted to 
the defense of shehitah against it detractors. Hildesheimer pro- 
cured 300 opinions from veterinary surgeons and professors of 
physiology and anatomy, all declaring shehitah to be the most 
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humane method of slaughtering animals. He was regarded as 
the leading authority on such problems, questions and appeals 
being addressed to him from all over the world. Hildesheimer 
was also active in the *Hibbat Zion movement, and his interest 
in the colonization of Erez Israel was displayed in his efforts 
to promote the ideals of the *Esra Society in Berlin of which 
he was a cofounder. Theodor Herzl proposed that he should 
lecture on the role of charity in Erez Israel at the First Zionist 
Congress in Basle. Hildesheimer did not attend the Congress, 
however, fearing that public activity would harm any practi- 
cal efforts for settlement in Erez Israel, and he withdrew from 
the Zionist Organization. He participated in the Verein fuer 
juedische Geschichte und Litteratur, and it was due to him that 
the school system of the *Hilfsverein der Deutschen Juden re- 
mained based on Orthodox Judaism. 

Apart from numerous articles published in Die Juedische 
Presse, which he edited from 1883 until his death, Hildesheimer 
wrote Beitraege zur Geographie Palaestinas (1886), an impor- 
tant study of the historical geography of Erez Israel His work 
in this field was continued by his pupil, Samuel *Klein. He 
also wrote Gutachten ueber das rituelle Schaechten (1894) in 
defense of Shehitah and Die Blutbeschuldigung (1891) against 
the blood libel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Strumpf, in: L. Jung (ed.), Guardians of 
Our Heritage (1958). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Hildesheimer, Ein 


Gedenkbuch (1911); M. Breuer, Modernity within Tradition (1992), 
passim. 


HILDESHEIMER, MEIR (1864-1934), German rabbi, son of 
Azriel (Israel) *Hildesheimer. From 1899 he was preacher at 
the *Adass Jisroel Synagogue in Berlin, then became executive 
director of the rabbinical seminary founded in Berlin by his 
father. He was representative of Orthodox German Jewry on 
many national Jewish organizations, including the Centralv- 
erein, the Zentralwohlfahrtstelle, orT, and OSE, and was also 
active in the Agudat Israel. Coeditor of the festschriften for A. 
Berliner (1903), S. Carlebach (1910), and D. Hoffmann (1914), 
Hildesheimer also edited a collection of some of his father’s 
writings (Gesammelte Aufsaetze, 1923). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Carlebach, Dr. Meier Hildesheimer (1954); 
Jacobson, in: M. Sinasohn (ed.), Adass Jisroel, Berlin (1966), 84-87. 


[Alexander Carlebach] 


HILDESHEIMER, WOLFGANG (1916-1991), German 
writer and artist. As a participant, chronicler, and critic of 
the business of literature in postwar Germany, Hildesheimer 
can be regarded as one of the most influential, controversial, 
and multi-talented writers of his time and place. His oeuvre 
includes not only brilliant prose, but also radio plays, libret- 
tos, graphic art, and theoretical essays and lectures on music, 
theater, and literature. Biographical projects on Mozart (1977) 
and on the English aristocrat Sir Andrew Marbot (1981) earned 
him an international reputation. 

Born in Hamburg and raised in Berlin, Nijmegen, and 
Mannheim, Hildesheimer immigrated with his parents to 
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England in 1933, continuing to Palestine in the same year. 
He apprenticed as a carpenter in Jerusalem. After three years 
studying set and costume design in London, he took a job as 
an English teacher at the British Council in Tel Aviv. In 1943 
he became an information officer for the British government 
in Jerusalem. Returning to London in 1946, he was hired by 
the American forces in Germany as a simultaneous transla- 
tor for the *Nuremberg trials, ultimately editing some parts of 
the transcripts. In the ensuing years Hildesheimer remained 
in Germany, where his literary career took off. He became a 
member of the Gruppe 47, published short stories (Lieblose 
Legenden, 1952), a novel (Paradies der falschen Voegel, 1953) 
and plays (including Der Drachenthron, 1955), and collabo- 
rated on radio broadcasts including an opera by Hans Wer- 
ner Henze (Das Ende einer Welt, 1953) and the drama Prinzes- 
sin Turandot (1954). By then the fate of humanity in the face 
of ecological devastation had become a lasting concern in 
Hildesheimer’s writings; during the 1970s, not least in his ra- 
dio plays (Hauskauf, 1974, and Biosphaerenklaenge, 1977), the 
fall of civilization becomes the dominant poetic perspective. 
Finally, the “end of the world” becomes “the end of fiction,” 
the title of Hildesheimer’s most provocative lecture (1975). It 
denies literature’s ambition “to condense truth out of fiction,” 
in favor of a world now lost to writers, the realm of science, 
which has taken over responsibility for converting thought 
into truth, facts, and reality. As a consequence of this convic- 
tion, Hildesheimer stopped his literary production, returning 
to graphic work for the rest of his life. 

Undoubtedly, the path to Hildesheimer’s vision of doomed 
mankind leads past the core scenes of Jewish postwar identity 
to which he became a late witness during the Nuremberg trials. 
The Holocaust exemplifies the damage humanity has suffered; 
the survivors are damaged in their ability to take renewed hold 
of narration and transform it into coherent, meaningful, prom- 
ising realities, as depicted in Hildesheimer’s prose monologues 
(Tynset, 1965; Masante, 1973). But far from being a paradigm, 
Judaism for Hildesheimer represents first and foremost the ex- 
perience of a gap that cannot be bridged, a difference that often 
may require distancing, and always demands vigilance in order 
to sense the coming threat. Still aware of German antisemi- 
tism, he decided in 1957 to transfer his domicile to Poschiavo, 
Switzerland. Wary of being used as a Jew in Germany’s struggle 
with its past, he avoided letting himself be integrated into the 
German culture industry. Although he made major contribu- 
tions to the reestablishment of a completely destroyed literary 
landscape, Hildesheimer never subscribed to any notion of as- 
similation, refusing explicitly to continue the tradition of Ger- 
man Jewry - as he quotes Moritz Goldstein - “to hold in trust 
the cultural heritage of a nation that did not ask us for it? 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Roedewald, Ueber Wolfgang Hildesheimer 
(1971); Text u. Kritik 89/90 (1986) V. Jehle, Wolfgang Hildesheimer: 
Werkgeschichte (1990); P.H. Stanley, Wolfgang Hildesheimer and His 
Critics (1993); H.A. Lea, Wolfgang Hildesheimers Weg als Jude und 
Deutscher (1997). 

[Philipp Theisohn (274 ed.)] 
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°HILDUIN (Alduin, Audoin, Audouin), bishop of Limoges, 
990-1012. A Hebrew source records that during Hilduin’s term 
of office, in 994, there occurred a local persecution of the Jews 
in Limoges, stirred up by an apostate from Blois; the end of 
the account is missing but everything seems to indicate that 
the apostate’s plan was foiled. It is not impossible that this 
outrage was connected with an epidemic of St. Anthony’s fire 
which was rife in this same year, especially in Limousin. If the 
Christian chronicler Adémar of Chabannes is to be believed, 
Hilduin himself inaugurated an anti-Jewish persecution in 
1012: after a series of disputations he gave the Jews of Limo- 
ges the alternative of baptism or banishment; according to one 
manuscript several Jews killed themselves to escape expulsion. 
However it is also quite likely that this incident was no more 
than a local manifestation of the general anti-Jewish persecu- 
tion widespread in France between 1007 and 1012. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Ducourtieux, Histoire de Limoges (1925), 


80; B. Blumenkranz, Auteurs chrétiens latins... (1963), 250ff.; idem, 
Juifs et chrétiens... (1960), passim. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


HILEWITZ, ALTER (1908-1995), talmudic scholar. Hilewitz 
was born in Zembin, Russia. He studied at the Minsk Univer- 
sity while studying the Talmud clandestinely and received his 
rabbinic diploma in 1929 from Rabbi Menahem Gluskin, the 
chief rabbi of Minsk. 

He was active in the struggle for the rights of Russian 
Jews to immigrate to Israel, for which he was imprisoned five 
times, but in 1936 he received permission to immigrate as 
part of an exchange scheme of Polish Communists for Jews. 
In Israel he was a member of the editorial board and literary 
secretary of the Talmudic Encyclopedia and editor of the sec- 
tion on Talmud in the first five volumes of the Encyclopaedia 
Hebraica and was responsible for the punctuation of the El 
Ha-Mekorot edition of the Talmud (1948-52). In 1951 he was 
appointed rabbi to the Hasidic synagogue in Johannesburg 
(which he relinquished in 1970) and in 1954 principal of the 
Rabbinical Seminary there, heading it until his return to Israel 
in 1975. In 1951 he received the Rabbi Kook Prize for rabbinic 
literature from the Municipality of Tel Aviv. His publications 
include Leshonot ha-Rambam (1951) and Mehkerei Zemanim 
(Part 1 — 1976; Part 2 — 1980). 


HILFERDING, RUDOLF (1877-1941), socialist politician 
and theorist. Born in Vienna into a wealthy Jewish family, he 
studied medicine but practiced his profession only rarely and 
reluctantly. He joined the socialist movement as a student. 
In 1906 he moved to Berlin, where he was foreign news edi- 
tor for the social democratic daily Vorwaerts until 1915. His 
main theoretical work, Das Finanzkapital (1910), often called 
the modern extension of Marx’s Das Kapital, is one of the 
most important works of Austrian Marxism. At the outbreak 
of World War 1 he belonged to the minority in the German 
Socialist Party which was against the ratification of the war 
bonds, and in 1917 joined the Independent Social Democratic 
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Party, which opposed the war. From 1918 to 1922 he edited the 
party paper Freiheit. After his party's reunion with the socialist 
majority he played a leading role in the German Social Dem- 
ocratic Party, twice serving as minister of finance (Aug.—Oct. 
1923 in the Stresemann cabinet; June 1928—Dec. 1929 in the 
cabinet of Hermann Mueller). From 1924 to 1933 he published 
Die Gesellschaft, Internationale Revue fuer Sozialismus und 
Politik. After Hitler seized power, Hilferding lived in Zurich 
until 1938 and later in Paris, during this time working regularly 
for Neuer Vorwaerts, the organ of the German Social Demo- 
crats. In February 1941 he was handed over to the Nazis by 
the Vichy police. There is some doubt about how he died: ac- 
cording to one account, he committed suicide in prison, but 
another relates that he was murdered by the Nazis. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Braunthal, Auf der Suche nach dem Millen- 
nium (1948), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.Gruber, Red Vienna: 
Experiment in Working Class Culture 1919-1934 (1991); E. Unger, Po- 
litische Koepfe des sozialistischen Deutschlands (1920), 80-84; Ker- 
sten, in: Deutsche Rundschau, 84 (1958), 843-54; R.S. Wistrich, So- 
cialism and the Jews: The Dilemmas of Assimilation in Germany and 
Austria-Hungary (1982). 


HILFSVEREIN DER DEUTSCHEN JUDEN (“Relief Or- 
ganization of German Jews’), German Jewish organization 
founded in 1901 to improve the social and political condi- 
tions of the Jews in Eastern Europe and the Orient, especially 
after the pogroms. The Hilfsverein was planned as a central 
body for German Jewry on the lines of the French *Alliance 
Israélite Universelle, and its establishment was opposed by 
the Alliance; some of the German members of the latter cre- 
ated the Deutsche Conferenz Gemeinschaft within the frame- 
work of their own organization. On occasions the Hilfsver- 
ein policy was guided by pro-German political objectives 
such as the introduction of German language teaching in its 
schools in the Balkans and Ottoman Empire. The Hilfsverein 
established in Palestine a school system from kindergarten to 
teachers’ training college level, with Hebrew as the language of 
instruction. The attempt to introduce teaching in German at 
the planned Haifa *Technion in 1913 caused an international 
furor in Zionist circles. After the Kishinev pogrom, the Hilfs- 
verein called the Vienna Conference of 1903 to organize relief 
for Russian Jewry, and a similar conference in London in 1905. 
During the 1905 revolution in Russia it gave financial help to 
the self-defense groups of the Bund and Zionists. From 1905 to 
1914 the Hilfsverein published a weekly, Russische Korrespon- 
denz, in German, English, and French, on the position of the 
Jews and the liberal and revolutionary movements in Russia. 
Following a policy of assisting only “organized emigration” of 
Romanian Jews, the Hilfsverein decided in 1902 not to help 
those emigrants who were stranded in Germany, but instead 
to help the Jews in Romania itself. The Hilfsverein became the 
agent of Jacob *Schiff’s project to help Russian Jews to emi- 
grate to the southern United States (the Galveston plan), but 
in view of the autocratic nature of the German regime was 
unwilling and unable to assist Jewish emigration to Germany. 
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On the eve of World War 1 the Hilfsverein had over 10,000 
members in Germany, and followers in America, Russia, and 
Palestine. During the war the Hilfsverein assisted in interde- 
nominational relief work in the occupied territories in Eastern 
Europe and distributed American relief funds. However, the 
assimilationist policy of the Hilfsverein and its Eastern Euro- 
pean agencies provoked sharp conflicts with the Zionists and 
other anti-assimilationist groups. As a result the ‘American 
Jewish Joint Distribution Committee began to participate to 
a greater degree in the allocation of funds formally channeled 
through the Hilfsverein. 

After the defeat of Germany, the Hilfsverein ceased to 
play a major role in international Jewish matters but joined 
the Alliance and other non-Zionist organizations, though it 
refused to take part in the efforts for united Jewish representa- 
tion at the League of Nations. Through its 290 local commit- 
tees in Germany (in 1930), the Hilfsverein concentrated mainly 
on helping Jewish emigration from and via Germany (about 
350,000 between 1921 and 1936). After the advent of the Nazi 
Reich, the Hilfsverein (which in 1935 had to change its name 
to Hilfsverein der Juden in Deutschland, “Relief Organiza- 
tion of Jews in Germany”) was unable to continue with relief 
work abroad. The Hilfsverein initially advised German Jewry 
to postpone emigration as long as possible but was forced by 
circumstances to aid those who wished to leave for destina- 
tions other than Palestine. It was officially dissolved in 1939 
though it continued to exist until 1941 as an emigration sec- 
tion of the *Reichsvertretung der Juden in Deutschland. Be- 
tween 1933 and 1941 the Hilfsverein assisted over 90,000 per- 
sons to emigrate to overseas countries, with the exception of 
Palestine. Leading personalities of the Hilfsverein were James 
*Simon (president until 1932), Eugen *Landau, Paul *Nathan, 
and Max M. *Warburg. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Festschrift anlaesslich der Feier des 25-jaehri- 
gen Bestehens des Hilfsvereins (1926); Z. Szajkowski, in: JsOs, 13 (1951), 
47-703 19 (1957), 29-50; 22 (1960), 131-58; idem, in: YLBI, 9 (1964), 
131-58; Kahn, in: Die Arbeit des Hilfsvereins... (1931), 77-82; E. Feder, 
in: HJ, 14 (1952), 3-26; E. Cohen-Reiss, Mi-Zikhronot Ish Yerusha- 
layim, 2 vols. (1933-36); Wiener Library, London, German Jewry 
(1958), index; M. Rinot, Pe’ullatah shel “Hevrat ha-Ezrah li-Yhudei 
Germanyah” ba-Hinnukh be-Erez Yisrael (1901-1918), (1972). ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Friedmann, “The Hilfsverein der Deutschen 
Juden, the German Foreign Ministry and the Controversy with the 
Zionists 1901-1918, in: LBIYB, 24 (1979), 291-320; E. Bar-Chen, “Two 
Communities with a Sense of Mission — The Alliance Israélite Uni- 
verselle and the Hilfsverein der Deutschen Juden,’ in: M. Brenner, 
V. Caron, and U.R. Kaufmann, Jewish Emancipation Reconsidered 
(2003), 111-21; M. Rinott, “The Zionist Organisation and the Hilfsv- 


erein,’ in: LBIYB, 21 (1976), 261-78. 
[Zeev Wilhem Falk] 


HILKIAH (Heb. 17790, 17°79n; “the Lord is my portion’; e.g., 
Num. 18:20; Ps. 73:26), son of Shallum or Meshullam (1 Chron. 
5:28-41, 9:10-11; Neh. 11:11), high priest at the time of King 
*Josiah of Judah and a principal promoter of Josiah’s reform. 
When arranging for the repair of the Temple, in the 18" year 
of Josiah, Hilkiah found the Scroll of the Law (see *Deuter- 
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onomy), which he gave to Shaphan the scribe, who read it 
to the king. Much impressed by what he heard, Josiah sent a 
delegation, headed by Hilkiah, to the prophetess *Huldah in 
order to inquire of the Lord’s will about the words of the Law 
(11 Kings 22:3-20). 

On Josiah’s orders he removed all the appurtenances of 
pagan worship that had been introduced into the Temple by 
King *Manasseh (11 Kings 23:8). According to the defective 
genealogy in Ezra 7:1, which can be restored with the help 
of 1 Chronicles 5:28-41, this Hilkiah was an ancestor of Ezra. 
Hilkiah is also the name of several other biblical characters: 
(1) the father of Eliakim, palace official of *Hezekiah (11 Kings 
18:18, 26, 37; Isa. 22:20; 36:3, 22); (2) a levite, son of Amzi and 
descendant of Merari (1 Chron. 6:30 [45]); (3) another levite, 
son of Hosah (1 Chron. 26:11); (4) the father of the prophet 
Jeremiah (Jer. 1:1); (5) the father of Gemariah (Jer. 29:3), prob- 
ably identical with the high priest at the time of Josiah; (6) one 
of the priests who returned with Zerubbabel (Neh. 12:7, 21); 
(7) one of those who stood beside Ezra during the reading of 
the Law (Neh. 8:11). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Cowley, Aramaic Papyri of the 5** Century 
B.C. (1923), 157; S. Yeivin, in: Tarbiz, 12 (1940/41), 258; D. Diringer, 
Le inscrizioni antico-ebraiche palestine (1934), 204-10; idem, in: PEQ 
(1941), 102; S. Moscati, Epigrafia ebraica antica (1951), 62; M. Noth, 
Geschichte Israels, 1 (1950), 164; EM, 3 (1965), 161-2. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: R. Uitti, in: ABD, 3:200-1. 


HILLA, town in Iraq on the Lower Euphrates, south of the 
ruins of ancient Babylon; founded in 1102 by the Arab prince 
Sayf al-Dawla of the Mazyad dynasty. Before this date, how- 
ever, there was already a settlement named al-Jami‘an (“The 
Two Mosques”), which also included a large Jewish commu- 
nity. Once the town became the seat of the dynasty, it was 
transformed into an important commercial center and the 
Jewish population gradually grew, at least in comparison to 
the decline of the Jewish population in Babylonia during the 
late Middle Ages. R. Benjamin of *Tudela, the 12"»-century 
traveler, relates that there were 10,000 Jews and four syna- 
gogues in Hilla, one of them named after R. Meir, whose tomb 
was situated next to it. R. *Pethahiah of Regensburg empha- 
sizes that the Muslims also revered this tomb. A lengthy let- 
ter (mid-12"* century) to the community of Hilla and its affili- 
ated communities, in which Solomon, head of the *Baghdad 
academy, announced the death of his son Samuel, is extant. A 
collection of sermons Matteh Oz (“Staff of Strength”) by Isaac 
Sar-Shalom (beginning of 13 century), which he delivered in 
various places, including Hilla, has survived. According to a 
Jewish source, many Jews were burned to death in one of the 
town’s synagogues at the time of the conquest of the town by 
Tamerlane (c. 1390). The community continued to exist and 
even grew in size during the 19" century, so that by the begin- 
ning of the 20" century there were about 1,000 Jews. Over a 
long period - until the beginning of the 20" century - the Jews 
were persecuted by their Muslim neighbors, who imposed on 
them limitations considered as belonging to the Covenant of 
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Omar: the obligation to wear a red badge on their clothes and 
the prohibitions of wearing shoes, of riding horses and asses 
in the town, of touching fruits and vegetables and of buying 
them, and the ruling that no balcony ofa Jew should protrude 
over the street so that a Muslim should not be compelled to 
pass under it, etc. The Jews engaged in commerce, goldsmith- 
ing and money-changing, agriculture, and brokerage in the 
transport of goods on the Euphrates. The river flowed through 
the town until the construction of the Hindiyya Canal, which 
changed the course of the river. Many of the Jews were poor, 
especially after the construction of the canal; nevertheless, 
there were also wealthy families, such as the Menahem Salih 
*Daniel family, which owned extensive properties in the town 
and its surroundings. The “Alliance Israélite Universelle estab- 
lished a school for boys in 1907 and another for girls in 1921 
in Hilla. In 1950 there were 210 pupils in the former and 180 
pupils in the latter. Hilla also possessed a very small *Kara- 
ite community; all the Jews of Hilla emigrated to Israel, with 
most of the rest of Iraqi Jewry in the early 1950s. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Ben-Jacob, Yehudei Bavel (1965), index. 
[Eliyahu Ashtor] 


HILLEL (the Elder; end of first century B.c.z. and begin- 
ning of first century C.E.), considered one of the “fathers of 
the world” (Eduy. 1:4; Tosef. Eduy. 1:3) who laid the founda- 
tions for the spiritual and intellectual movement of the tan- 
naitic period. Hillel was one of the last pair of *zugot. At first 
*Menahem was his colleague but when he withdrew *Sham- 
mai succeeded him (Hag. 2:2). After the period of the zugot, 
Hillel's descendants established a dynasty which was to dom- 
inate rabbinic circles in the land of Israel for more than 400 
years. When dealing with rabbinic or proto-rabbinic figures of 
Hillel's stature, it is always important to distinguish between 
the earlier and more historically reliable tannaitic sources, and 
the later talmudic traditions which often have a more legend- 
ary character. In the case of Hillel, however, even the earliest 
extant rabbinic sources are highly legendary in nature. For ex- 
ample, a tannaitic midrash (Sifre Deut. 357) provides the fol- 
lowing outline of Hillel’s “biography”: “‘And Moses was 120 
years old’ - He was one of four who died at the age of 120, and 
they are Moses, Hillel the Elder, Rabban Johanan ben Zakkai, 
and Rabbi Akiva. Moses was in Egypt for 40 years; in Midian 
for forty years; served and lead Israel for 40 years. Hillel the 
Elder came up from Babylonia at the age of 40; studied un- 
der the sages for 40 years; served and lead Israel for 40 years. 
Rabban Johanan ben Zakkai engaged in business for 40 years; 
studied under the sages for 40 years; served and lead Israel for 
40 years. Rabbi Akiva began to learn Torah at the age of 40; 
studied under the sages for 40 years; served and lead Israel 
for 40 years.” Clearly the point of this midrash is to establish 
a typological connection between these three rabbinic heroes 
and their biblical model - Moses. Any attempt to glean con- 
crete historical information from this tradition would there- 
fore be misguided. The notion that Hillel came from Babylonia 
is attested elsewhere (Tosef. Neg. 1:16; Sifra Tazria 9:15), but 
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beyond this we are on shaky ground. For evidence of Hillel's 
character we have the following tradition from Tosef. Sot. 13:3: 
“Once the sages were gathered together in the upper chamber 
of the house of Guria in Jericho, when a heavenly voice came 
out and said to them: “There is one here among you who is 
worth of receiving the holy spirit (prophecy), but his genera- 
tion does not deserve it: They all looked at Hillel the Elder. 
When he died they said: So humble; so pious - a true disciple 
of Ezra.” This aspect of Hillel’s personality developed in later 
aggadot into a stereotypical feature, standing in equally stereo- 
typical opposition to Shammai’s presumably harsh and diffi- 
cult personality. Thus in TB Shabbat (31a) we find the story of 
three candidates for conversion who were rejected by Sham- 
mai and accepted by Hillel because of his “humility,” though 
the terms “patience” and “insight” would better characterize 
Hillel’s behavior there. In this context Hillel is reported to have 
summarized the entire Torah, saying “What is hateful to you, 
don't do to your companion” (cf. The Book of Tobit 4:15, ed. F. 
Zimmerman, 70, 159 ff.; Sifra Kedosh. ch. 4:12 and Gen. R. 24). 
Another late aggadah (Yoma 3sb) tells of Hillel’s “humble” ori- 
gins, i-e., his devotion to the study of Torah despite his abject 
poverty, which nearly led to his freezing to death on the roof 
of the study hall when, on one occasion, he was unable to pay 
the entrance fee. The only obvious connection between this 
famous story and the earlier tannaitic traditions about Hillel 
is that the first three letters of the Hebrew word for “humble” 
also spell the Hebrew word for “poor.” 

The traditions surrounding Hillel's appointment to the 
office of Nasi deserve special attention. Tosefta Pes. 4:13 tells 
that on one occasion Passover fell on a Sabbath, and “they 
asked Hillel the Elder” if the offering of the paschal lamb 
overrode the Sabbath or not. According to the Tosefta, Hillel 
responded somewhat cryptically: “Is there only one paschal 
offering which overrides the Sabbath every year? Are there not 
more than three hundred “paschal offerings” each year which 
override the Sabbath?” We are then told that “all [those pres- 
ent in] the Temple courtyard descended upon him” (cf. Tosef. 
Hag. 2:11). Hillel apparently was referring to the daily sacrifice 
which regularly overrides the Sabbath. He then proceeded to 
present no fewer than four different legal justifications for 
his ruling. The first three justifications base the ruling in the 
case of the paschal offering on a legal precedent - the daily 
sacrifice. All three involve some form of legal reasoning, and 
the last two seem to use apparently standard tannaitic herme- 
neutical techniques for the exposition of scripture. The fourth 
justification consists of an appeal to accepted religious author- 
ity: “Moreover, I have received an explicit tradition from my 
teachers that the paschal offering overrides the Sabbath” After 
a brief side discussion the Tosefta concludes: “On that very 
day they appointed Hillel as Nasi, and he instructed them in 
the laws of the Passover.’ There are many points in this story 
which demand clarification. Who asked Hillel this question? 
Who were Hillel’s teachers from whom he had heard this hala- 
khah, and why was this tradition unknown to the rest of those 
present? If Hillel indeed had received such a tradition from 
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his teachers, why did he at first respond cryptically and then 
offer three independent and presumably original derivations 
of this law? If Hillel in fact offered three independent deriva- 
tions of the law that paschal offering overrides the Sabbath 
and backed it up with an explicit tradition from his teach- 
ers, why do three halakhic Midrashim (Mech. Pisha 5; Sifre 
Num. 65, 142) ascribe a very similar midrashic derivation of 
this very law to R. Josiah, a much later tanna? What is the re- 
lation of this tradition to another tannaitic tradition (Tosef. 
Sanh. 7:11; Sifra, Baraita of Rabbi Ishmael) which states that 
“Hillel used seven hermeneutical methods before the elders 
of Patera (Batera)”? 

To all these questions the later talmudic tradition (TJ 
Pes. 6:1, 33a; TB Pes. 66a) provides clear and unequivocal an- 
swers — though not always the same ones. First of all, later 
tradition identifies the events surrounding the paschal offer- 
ing with the traditions concerning Hillel’s use of seven her- 
meneutical methods before the Elders of Patera, who are ap- 
parently viewed as representing established authority in the 
Temple prior to Hillel's appointment (cf. Ty Kil. 9:3, 32b; TB 
BM 85a). Moreover, Hillel’s “teachers” are identified as Shem- 
aiah and Avtalyon, who preceded Hillel and Shammai in the 
traditional list of zugot. Since an explicit tradition from Shem- 
aiah and Avtalyon must have been known to anyone holding 
legitimate office in the Temple, the talmudic story begins by 
stating: “This halakhah was forgotten by the Elders of Batera” 
(TJ; TB: Sons of *Bathyra). After being informed that a certain 
“Babylonian” named Hillel was present, who had studied un- 
der Shemaiah and Avtalyon, the Elders of Batera (apparently 
reluctantly) turned to Hillel to see if he had anything to offer 
on the subject. At this point the Babylonain and the Jerusalem 
Talmuds part ways in relating the story. According to the 
Jerusalem Talmud Hillel offered three interpretations in or- 
der to justify his position, but the Elders of Batera refuted ev- 
ery single one of them. Only when Hillel testified that he had 
received an explicit tradition on this matter from Shemaiah 
and Avtalyon, were the Elders of Batera willing to accept his 
view and to appoint him as Nasi. In the Babylonian Talmud, 
Hillel presents two original scriptural interpretations to justify 
his ruling, and on the basis of these original interpretations 
alone, they accepted his view and appointed him as Nasi. The 
difference between these two versions would seem to turn, 
therefore, on the question of the relative weight one should 
ascribe to original interpretation as opposed to accepted tra- 
dition in the deciding of this halakhic question. The talmudic 
versions of the story probably do not reflect ancient and reli- 
able historical traditions, but are rather a result of later edi- 
torial elaboration and reworking of ancient literary sources. 
Even the earliest forms of these traditions (Tosef. Pes. 4:13; 
Tosef. Sanh. 7:11; Sifra, Baraita of Rabbi Ishmael) cannot be 
simply accepted as accurately representing actual historical 
events in Hillel’s life. Nevertheless, even some of the greatest 
talmudic scholars have assumed that these traditions — in their 
latest and most highly elaborated talmudic versions - pre- 
serve ancient and reliable historical sources, and have used 
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them as such (e.g. Epstein. I1TL. 510-511; Lieberman, Helle- 
nism, 54, no. 58). 

Relatively few halakhot are actually ascribed in tannaitic 
sources to Hillel himself. Most of these halakhot consist of 
brief statements of no more than two to five words (Eduy. 
1:1-3, Sifra, Shemini 9:5; but see Sifre Zuta Num. 30). Other 
halakhot are indirectly attributed to Hillel (Tosef. Neg. 1:16, 
Sifra Tazria 9:15; Tosef. Ber. 2:22; Tosef.; cf. Tosef.Ketub. 7:9). 
Similarly two very important rabbinic decrees - takkanot - 
are attributed to him. These takkanot provide evidence of Hil- 
lel’s interest in civil law and economic matters. The first was 
the *prosbul, designed to prevent the complete cancellation 
of debts during the sabbatical year, since with changing eco- 
nomic conditions it became difficult to carry out the biblical 
law, and the economy which was based upon credit and loans 
was thereby imperiled (Shev. 10:3; Git. 4:3; Sifre Deut. 113). The 
second takkanah was with regard to the houses of the walled 
cities which, according to biblical law (Lev. 25:29), could be re- 
deemed by the seller only within the year of the sale. In Hillel’s 
time the buyer who desired to acquire the house permanently 
would disappear until the last day of the year, so that the seller 
would be unable to redeem his house. Hillel's takkanah pro- 
vided for the seller to deposit the proceeds of the sale in the 
Temple treasury, to enable him later to acquire the title to his 
house (Ar. 9:4; Sifra Behar 4:8). 

Hillel's ethical-religious teachings have been preserved 
in a series of proverbs, some in Hebrew (Tosef. Ber. 2:24; 
7:24) and some in Aramaic (Avot 1:13; 2:6), such as: “He who 
magnifies his name destroys it; he who does not increase his 
knowledge decreases it, and he who does not study deserves 
to die; and he who makes worldly use of the crown of Torah 
shall waste away.” The belief in reward and punishment is ex- 
pressed in the statement, “he saw a skull floating on the sur- 
face of the water, and said to it, ‘Because you drowned some- 
one, you will be drowned, and the end of those who drown 
you will be that they will be drowned” Later sources present 
Hillel quoting scriptural verses which he used as proverbs. 
Thus on one occasion when he heard a loud cry on entering 
the city, he expressed his confidence that it did not proceed 
from his house by quoting, “He shall not fear an evil report” 
(Ps. 112:7; TJ, Ber. 9:5, 14b); and once when he differed from his 
colleague Shammai, who was in the habit of making provision 
for the Sabbath from the beginning of the week, he quoted the 
verse: “Blessed be the Lord day by day” (Ps. 68:20; Bezah 16a). 
When he wished to explain to his disciples the importance of 
personal cleanliness, he resorted to the language of paradox 
interspersed with proverbs: “When he [Hillel] took leave of his 
students, he used to go off for a walk. His students asked him: 
‘Where are you walking to?’ He answered: “To perform a mer- 
itorious deed’ - They said to him: ‘And what is this deed?’ - 
And he said to them: “To take a bath in the bathhouse’ - They 
said to him: ‘And is this a meritorious deed?’ - He answered: 
‘It is; if the statues erected to kings in the theaters and cir- 
cuses are washed and scrubbed by those in charge of them... 
how much more should we, who have been created in His im- 
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age and likeness, take care of our bodies, as it is written: For 
in the image of God made He man” (Gen. 9:6). Another 
version of this story runs: “‘Rabbi, where are you going to?’ - 
To which he answered: “To do a charitable deed for a guest 
in my house’ - They said to him: “Does this guest stay with 
you every day?’ - He answered: “This poor soul — is it not a 
guest in the body, here today and gone tomorrow?” (Lev. R. 
24:3). 

The personality of Hillel, in which wisdom was combined 
with righteousness, and humility with simplicity, became a 
model of conduct for subsequent generations. The changes 
that he brought about in his day with respect to the study of 
the Torah and the methods of promulgating legal decisions 
caused him to be compared with Ezra, who, like him, came 
from Babylonia and reestablished the Torah (Suk. 20a). Lav- 
ish praise was also showered on his disciples: “Hillel the El- 
der had 80 students: 30 of them were worthy that the Shekhi- 
nah should rest upon them, like Moses, our teacher; 30 that 
the sun should stand still for them, as it did for Joshua son 
of Nun; 20 were average; the greatest among them was Jona- 
than b. Uzziel and the least among them Rabban Johanan b. 
Zakkai” (Suk. 28a). 
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[Encyclopaedia Hebraica / Stephen G. Wald (2"¢ ed.)] 


HILLEL (third century c.£.), scholar. Hillel was the son of 
*Gamaliel 111 and the grandson of *Judah ha-Nasi, to whom it 
would seem in his youth he put halakhic queries (BB 83b). He 
was the younger brother of *Judah Nesiah. He is mentioned as 
having paid visits, together with his brother, to Kabul in Lower 
Galilee and Biri in Upper Galilee, where they were mocked at 
by the local inhabitants for not acting in accordance with lo- 
cal custom (Tosef., MK 2:15; Pes. 51a). They undertook to con- 
form with the local custom. When they visited R. Zakkai in 
Kabul “the citizens poured out wine and oil in profusion be- 
fore them” (Tosef., Shab. 7:17). Hillel is mentioned in several 
places as a teacher of beraitot (Kid. 75a; Git. 37a; Naz. 44b), 
and he may have been one of the “tannaim of the house of 
Rabbi” (Judah ha-Nasi). Some of the sayings given in tractate 
Avot in the name of “Hillel” may be his. Some regard him as 
the author of the possibly anti-Christian saying in Sanhedrin 
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gga: “There shall be no Messiah for Israel, because they have 
already enjoyed him in the days of Hezekiah” (Graetz). 

BIBLIOGRAPHy: Graetz-Rabbinowitz, 2 (1893), 318-9, 325, 
488; Graetz, in: MGWJ, 30 (1881), 433-42; Krauss, in: JQR, 5 (1892/93), 
139-40, 156; H. Albeck, Shisah Sidrei Mishnah: Nezikin (1959), 349-50, 
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[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


HILLEL (11; 330-365 C.E.), nasi, the son of *Judah Nesiah and 
a grandson of *Gamaliel iv. After the crushing of the revolt 
of the Jews against the emperor Gallus and his commander 
Ursicinus in 351-52 C.E., which resulted in the destruction 
of many Jewish communities (Sepphoris, Tiberias, Lydda), 
new decrees were issued against the internal authority of the 
communities, and also against the observance of Judaism. 
The Roman government aspired to limit the privileges of the 
nasi and the freedom of action of the Sanhedrin in Tiberias. 
Because of the serious condition of the communities of Erez 
Israel and the deterioration of the Galilean center, Hillel 11 
agreed in principle to limit the authority of the nasi and his 
functions in connection with the proclamation of the New 
Moon, the fixing of the festivals, and the intercalation of the 
year. He thereupon published Sod ha-Ibbur (“The Secret of In- 
tercalation”) and Kevi'uta de-Yarha (“The Fixing of the New 
Month”). According to a tradition mentioned by Hai Gaon 
and quoted in the Sefer ha-Ibbur of Abraham bar Hiyya (ed. 
by H. Filipowski (1851), 97) this took place in 358 c.£. Impor- 
tant too is the testimony of Nahmanides in the Sefer ha-Zakkut 
(Git., ch. 4, Leghorn (1745), 43a): “From the time of Hillel... 
in the year 670 of the Seleucid era, 4118 A.M. [358 c.£.], the 
Sanhedrin in Erez Israel ceased and it ceased to have experts, 
and it was he who regulated the order of intercalation, reck- 
oned the years, and fixed the months for generations to come.” 
Some regard the year 344 as that in which the new *calendar 
was introduced, and it is possible that it was not immediately 
publicized to the same degree in all localities (Mahler). The 
opinion has been expressed that Hillel 11 was not the original 
creator of the fixed calendar but that it was the result of cen- 
turies of development which aimed at achieving a perfected 
system of fixing the calendar. 

In the well-known letter of *Julian the Apostate to the 
Jews (written in Antioch in 362) the emperor addressed “the 
patriach Julius” (Hillel), calling him “brother Julos the patri- 
arch” informing him of the rescinding of the taxes imposed 
on the Jews in the time of the emperor Constantine, and re- 
questing him to withhold and abrogate the apostoli (the pay- 
ment to the nasi) collected by him from the Jews through his 
emissaries in order to ease their financial position, and at the 
same time increase their prayers for the welfare of his realm 
(I. Bidez and F. Cumont (eds.), Imperatori Juliani epistolae, 
leges, etc. (1922), 281). 
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Zion, 6 (1941), 1-32. 
(1941), 1-3 [Yehoshua Horowitz] 


HILLEL, college-campus organization. Jews have been at- 
tracted to college and university life since the Haskalah and 
emancipation opened the doors to higher secular learning. 
Nowhere has this been more widespread than in the United 
States where the growth of public and private higher educa- 
tion coincided with expanding economic opportunity and 
massive European immigration. Colleges and universities in 
the US., reflecting agrarian values, often located in rural ar- 
eas or small towns far from the major urban Jewish popula- 
tion centers. By the 1920s, more and more Jewish young adults 
left their homes, communities, and families to matriculate at 
land-grant public universities where basic Jewish social, edu- 
cational, and religious needs went largely unmet and where 
Christian campus ministries and local churches welcomed 
opportunities to fill the void. 

Hillel began as a classic campus ministry in 1923 at the 
University of Illinois, Urbana-Champaign. Edward Chauncey 
Baldwin, a philo-Semitic Congregationalist English profes- 
sor, concerned about the absence of organized Jewish life 
at Illinois, lobbied Jewish businessmen in Chicago to hire a 
rabbi and establish a Jewish campus ministry. The Chicago 
funders appointed Benjamin Frankel, a young, charismatic 
Reform rabbi, as the first director of the fledgling campus 
ministry who named the organization for the first-century 
sage, Hillel, a symbol of open inquiry, lifelong learning, and 
pluralistic values. The name also resonated with Christian 
clergy and academics who recognized Hillel as an influential 
teacher and near-contemporary of Jesus. Operating out of a 
rented room over a barbershop, Frankel framed key elements 
of the organization. Unlike the Menorah Society, an earlier 
student-run club founded at Harvard University in 1906, the 
University of Illinois Hillel created an infrastructure with a 
campus professional, dedicated space, and a community-sup- 
ported budget. In order to sustain and expand Hillel, Frankel 
also sought national sponsorship. Rebuffed by the Reform 
movement, he convinced B'nai Brith to adopt the organi- 
zation in 1925, and then quickly launched a second Hillel at 
the University of Wisconsin, and a third at Ohio State Uni- 
versity before suddenly and tragically passing away in 1927 
at the age of 30. 

The Reform movement's historic rejection and B'nai 
Brith’s timely embrace allowed Hillel to adopt a multi-de- 
nominational, pluralistic framework as the all-inclusive Jew- 
ish community on campus. Ideally positioned to grow, the 
campus organization, under the aegis of the largest Jewish 
fraternal organization in the United States, B’nai B'rith, had 
grassroots support, deep pockets for that time, a strong inter- 
est in Jewish youth, and a big-tent philosophy. Under the lead- 
ership of Abram *Sachar, a University of Illinois history in- 
structor and Frankel intimate, who would become director of 
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the B’nai B'rith Hillel Foundations prior to founding Brandeis 
University, Hillel expanded rapidly by hiring rabbis - rabbis 
attracted to academic life who in the late 20 century might 
go into Judaic Studies - to provide critical spiritual, cultural, 
educational, and social services to Jewish campus communi- 
ties throughout the United States. Local B’nai Brith lodges 
undertook efforts to provide Hillel Houses on or near uni- 
versities enabling Hillel to serve as “the synagogue on cam- 
pus,’ a place where Jewish students could celebrate Shabbat 
and other Jewish holidays, gain access to kosher food and 
pastoral counseling, participate in informal Jewish learning 
opportunities, and socialize with other Jews. In an era when 
young people typically married in their early twenties, Hil- 
lel played a significant role in Jewish dating and courtship. 
On residential campuses, especially, Hillel offered a “home 
away from home” and a refuge to Jewish students in an often 
Christian environment. Hillel professionals with strong Judaic 
backgrounds pioneered serious university-level Jewish learn- 
ing in the decades before Jewish Studies earned academic ac- 
ceptance. When Judaic Studies positions opened in the 1960s 
and 1970s, many moved seamlessly into the academic world. 
Hillel also partnered with other Jewish organizations to rescue 
and resettle Jewish academics and university students before, 
during, and after the Holocaust. 

Sachar played a seminal role in shaping the organiza- 
tion through the Great Depression and World War 11. His 
emphasis on Jewish peoplehood, civilization, and diversity 
largely shielded Hillel from inter- and intra-denominational 
conflicts. His pluralistic vision and academic orientation drew 
like-minded rabbis and Jewish educators who eschewed de- 
nominationalism, embraced academic life, championed so- 
cial activism and preferred informal interaction with young 
adults to more formal ministrations with multi-generational 
congregants. 

Before the 1960s, the world of Jewish college students 
generally reflected a deeper Jewish connection. Parents or 
grandparents were likely to have immigrated to the United 
States from the centers of Jewish life in Europe. Living in or 
near urban Jewish communities, the majority of Jewish stu- 
dents shared a basic familiarity, if not a complete understand- 
ing, of Jewish ritual, language, and culture. Intermarriage rates 
were low. Affiliation rates were high. In addition, antisemitism 
reinforced group identity and limited other outlets and op- 
tions. Admission quotas held down the number and percent- 
age of Jews at many elite universities. Fraternities, sororities, 
honor societies, and other organizations openly or tacitly re- 
stricted their membership to white Christians. Hillel offered 
no such barriers to leadership, involvement or socialization 
as the number of Jewish college students grew as a result of 
the ci Bill of Rights and the entry of more and more Jewish 
families into the middle class. 

Not surprisingly, the social changes of the 1960s had an 
immense impact on Jewish life on campus. Jewish men and 
women were among the beneficiaries of the civil rights revo- 
lution as barriers fell, new opportunities arose, and Jews in- 
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creasingly participated in every aspect of campus life. Jewish 
students also disproportionately embraced and even led the 
culture wars of the 1960s, with their concomitant intergen- 
erational conflict, sexual freedom, drug use, radical politics, 
and anti-institutional bias. Like other campus ministries, Hil- 
lel struggled to respond to the challenges of a new era and to 
be taken seriously in an age of diminished support for orga- 
nized religious life. Although a number of individual Hillels 
and Hillel directors rose to the challenge and planted the seeds 
of organizational transformation, the movement as a whole 
became marginalized, maligned, and factionalized through 
the next two decades. 

The social upheavals of the 1960s also affected B'nai 
Brith, the parent organization, as fraternal organizations lost 
their primacy in America. Financial cutbacks by B’nai Brith 
exacerbated Hillel’s problems. Hillel lacked the ability to ex- 
pand to new campuses with large Jewish enrollments; to re- 
cruit and retain quality Jewish professionals; and to attract 
large numbers of Jewish students. Although Jewish federa- 
tions began to play an increasingly important role in the gov- 
ernance and funding of local and regional Hillels, they offered 
little organizational vision. Viewed as ineffective and incon- 
sequential, Hillels were often dismissed for serving both too 
few students and too many of the wrong kind, the proverbial 
“Jewish geeks and nerds,” who were unable to fit in and find 
a place within the larger campus community. Even the name 
“Hillel” became a questionable brand and a potential impedi- 
ment to revitalizing Jewish campus life. 

The decision of the B’nai B'rith Hillel Foundation to hire 
Richard Joel in 1988 symbolized the desperate condition of the 
organization. Joel was not a rabbi, in an organization histori- 
cally identified with the rabbinate. He was a Modern Ortho- 
dox Jew in an organization desperate to attract non-Orthodox 
and unaffiliated Jews. A former prosecuting attorney and law 
school administrator, he had no prior involvement with Hil- 
lel as a student, professional, or lay leader. 

Joel dramatically transformed Hillel during his four- 
teen-year tenure. Articulating a vision of a revitalized Hillel 
able “to provoke” a Jewish renaissance in America, Joel jetti- 
soned the synagogue model to promote a vision of campus 
communities supporting a wide range of Jewish organizations 
and interest groups. He eliminated rabbinic ordination as the 
sine qua non of Hillel employment by expanding and diversi- 
fying the ranks of Hillel professionals. He encouraged Hillels 
to eliminate student membership and dues and championed 
open-architecture participation over the more traditional af- 
filiation model. He encouraged Hillels to become less build- 
ing-centered, even as more and newer buildings opened each 
year, to connect with Jewish students in multiple campus and 
community settings. He attracted major financial support 
from key Jewish philanthropists and foundations. He engi- 
neered Hillel’s independence from B'nai Brith and deepened 
the partnership with a Jewish Federation system alarmed by 
the implications of the 1990 National Jewish Population Sur- 
vey (Nyps). Like Sachar, Joel would depart from Hillel to be- 
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come the chief executive of a university with his appointment 
as Yeshiva University President in 2003. 

Hillel entered the 21*t century stronger and more vital 
than ever with a new national headquarters in Washington, 
pD.c., a budget quadruple that of a decade earlier, affiliates 
at every major university in the U.S. with significant Jewish 
student populations (except ironically Yeshiva University), a 
growing presence globally in Israel, the former Soviet Union, 
and South America and signature programs and partnerships 
in the areas of Israel advocacy, community service, arts and 
culture, student engagement, Jewish learning and celebration, 
and global exchange. With approximately 250 affiliates in the 
U.S. and Canada serving college and university students on 
more than 500 campuses, an additional three dozen cam- 
pus and community-based affiliates in other countries, and a 
global budget in excess of $60 million, Hillel is viewed widely 
as one of the early 21° century’s major success stories in Jewish 
organizational life. Thirty-four percent of Jewish undergradu- 
ate students in the U.S. participate in Hillel activities, accord- 
ing to a market research study conducted in 2005. Although 
significantly higher than in prior eras and higher than other 
Jewish campus organizations, Hillel would face unending chal- 
lenges in its efforts to double the percentage of Jewish univer- 
sity students searching for memory, meaning and connection 
in a dangerous and rapidly changing world. 

[Jay Rubin (2"¢ ed.)] 


HILLEL, SHELOMO (1923- ), Israeli politician and diplo- 
mat; member of the Second, Third, and Seventh to Twelfth 
Knessets and Speaker of the Eleventh Knesset. Hillel was born 
in Baghdad and immigrated with his family to Palestine in 
1933. He studied at the Herzlia Gymnasium in Tel Aviv and 
was a member of kibbutz Maagan Mikhael, 1941-58. After 
leaving the kibbutz he settled in Jerusalem and studied eco- 
nomics and public administration at the Hebrew University. 
In 1946-51 he was involved in organizing the exit of the Jews 
of Iraq, leading “Operation Ezra and Nehemiah” in the early 
19508, which involved the mass exodus of most of Iraq’s Jews 
to Israel. In 1948-49 he was also involved in organizing illegal 
immigration from Syria and Lebanon. Hillel was elected to the 
Second Knesset on the *Mapai list, resigning from the Third 
Knesset to be appointed Israel’s first ambassador to Guinea, 
where he served in 1959-61. In 1961-63 he served as ambas- 
sador to the Ivory Coast, Upper Volta, Niger, and Dahomey. 
In 1963-67 he was a member of the permanent Israeli delega- 
tion to the United Nations, while also holding the position of 
director of the African Department in the Ministry for For- 
eign Affairs. In 1967-69 he served as deputy director general 
for Middle Eastern Affairs. 

After being reelected to the Knesset in the elections to the 
Seventh Knesset on the Alignment list, Hillel was appointed 
minister of police in 1969, holding the position until 1977. He 
also served briefly as minister of the interior in 1974 and again 
in 1977, giving way to Joseph *Burg when the nrpP joined the 
government of Yitzhak *Rabin. In the Ninth Knesset he served 
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as chairman of the Knesset Interior and Environment Com- 
mittee. In the Tenth Knesset he served on the Knesset Foreign 
Affairs and Defense Committee, and in the Eleventh, elected 
in 1984, was elected speaker of the Knesset. In this post he 
promoted education for democracy both among youths and 
adults and acted to stop MK Rabbi Meir *Kahane from pre- 
senting racist legislation. During his term as speaker, legisla- 
tion was passed to prevent lists rejecting Israel as a Jewish and 
democratic state or advocating racism from running in Knes- 
set elections. After leaving the Knesset in 1988 he was chosen 
to serve as head of the Foundation Fund in the Jewish Agency. 
He retired in 1998. Throughout his active political career Hil- 
lel supported increased representation for Sephardi members 
on the Labor Party list and the demand for the return of Jew- 
ish property left behind in the Arab states. He is the author of 
Operation Babylon (1987). 

[Susan Hattis Rolef (24 ed.)] 


HILLEL BEN ELIAKIM (c. 12‘ century), talmudic scholar 
of Greece. Hillel lived in Salaviri near Constantinople, and is 
variously cited as Hillel of Greece and Hillel of Romania (i.e., 
Byzantium; S. Krauss, Studien zur byzantinisch-juedischen Ge- 
schichte (1914), 118). Hillel is best known for his commentar- 
ies on the tannaitic Midrashim, some of which are quoted in 
the works of contemporary tosafists (Sot. 15a; 38a), the Ittur 
of Isaac b. Abba Mari, *Samson b. Abraham of Sens, *Isaiah 
di Trani the Elder, and other authorities. His commentary on 
the Sifrei was published from a manuscript by S. Koleditzky. 
In this commentary, which excels in its clarity and simplicity, 
he establishes the correct text, compares the statements in the 
Sifrei with the parallel passages in the Talmud, and translates 
the difficult words into Greek. He also includes commentaries 
from *Hai Gaon, R. Nissim, and *Nathan b. Jehiel of Rome. 
His commentary is of particular importance in establishing 
the original text of the Sifrei. In addition Hillel wrote a com- 
mentary on the Sifra (also published by S. Koleditzky), a com- 
mentary on the order Tohorot, and also responsa. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Koleditzky, Sifrei... im Perush... Rabbenu 
Hillel b. Eliakim (1948); idem, Sifra... im Perush... Rabbenu Hillel 
b. Eliakim (1961); A. Freimann, in: Sefer Zikkaron... S.A. Poznanski 
(1927), 170-80 (Heb. sec.); J. Starr, The Jews in the Byzantine Empire 


(1939); 61-62, 226-8. 
[Zvi Meir Rabinowitz] 


HILLEL BEN NAPHTALI ZEVI (Herz; 1615-1690), Lith- 
uanian rabbi. Hillel was apparently born in Brest-Litovsk, 
where he was a pupil of the rabbi Hirsch Darshan and, per- 
haps, of Heshel b. Jacob. In 1650/51 he was appointed a mem- 
ber of the bet din of Moses b. Isaac Judah *Lima in Vilna and 
was one of the signatories to a halakhic decision to the effect 
that a woman could not be deprived of her right to oppose 
divorce against her will. He remained in Vilna until 1666, and 
after serving in various Lithuanian towns, the last of which 
was Keidany, he was appointed rabbi of Altona-Hamburg in 
1670. Shortly after his arrival the joint communities of Al- 
tona, Hamburg, and Wandsbeck, following a schism which 
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had taken place, again united. One of the conditions of uni- 
fication was that there be one rabbinate for the three com- 
munities, and Hillel served in this office from 1671. Various 
communal takkanot were enacted for the united communities 
during his period of office. In 1680 he returned to Poland and 
was appointed rabbi of Zolkiew, where he remained for the 
rest of his life. Hillel was active in the *Councils of the Lands 
in Jaroslaw, taking part in various consultations of the Council 
in 1684, as well as in the formulation of takkanot in halakhic 
matters and in the life of the Jews of Poland. 

In his old age, Hillel requested his son Moses — who was 
av bet din and preacher in Vilna and later av bet din of Kepno - 
to arrange his novellae on the four parts of the Shulhan Arukh, 
and in his will bequeathed his estate to that purpose. His son, 
however, succeeded in publishing only the novellae to Yoreh 
Deah and Even ha-Ezer, under the title Bet Hillel (Dyhern- 
furth, 1691) with the approbation of the Council of Jaroslaw. 
He omitted from his father’s work, however, halakhic rulings 
in which his father had been anticipated by earlier scholars 
and added his own glosses. Hillel’s novellae to the other parts 
of the Shulhan Arukh have remained in manuscript, as has 
a homiletical and kabbalistic commentary to the Pentateuch. 
His importance as a halakhist is reflected in Jacob *Emden’s 
designation of him as “the pious rabbi and halakhic author- 
ity, Bet Hillel” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or, no. 799; S.J. Fuenn, Kiryah 
Neemanah (19157), 88f.; H.N. Dembitzer, Kelilat Yofi, 2 (1893), 566ff.; 
H.N. Maggid (Steinschneider), Ir Vilna (1900), 82f.; S. Buber, Kiryah 
Nisgavah (1903), 23-25; E. Duckesz, Iwoh Lemoschaw (1903), 5-7 (Ger. 
pt. 4-6); D. Kaufmann (ed.), Die Erstuermung Ofens (1895), 16; I. Mar- 
kon, in: Studies... A.S. Freidus (1929), 373-6; Halpern, Pinkas, 201, 219, 
470; I. Wolfsberg, in: Arim ve-Immahot be- Yisrael, 2 (1948), 8, 24. 


[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


HILLEL BEN SAMUEL (c. 1220-c. 1295), physician, talmu- 
dic scholar, and philosopher. Since it has been held that Hil- 
lel lived in Verona, he has also been called Hillel b. Samuel 
of Verona; but, in fact, only his grandfather lived in that city. 
Little is known about Hillel’s personality, place of birth, or 
life. It is known that he came from a rabbinic family, and that 
his grandfather, *Eliezer ben Samuel, was a tosafist and av bet 
din at Verona. Hillel is first mentioned in a legal document of 
1254. He lived in Naples and then in Capua, where he prac- 
ticed medicine and studied philosophy with Abraham *Abu- 
lafia. Earlier he had lived in Rome, where he became friendly 
with Zerahiah b. Shealtiel *Gracian and with the physician 
Isaac b. Mordecai (Maestro Gaio), who later served as the 
physician of Pope Nicholas rv. Most information about Hil- 
lel is derived from correspondence between him and these 
friends. Some scholars, relying upon Hillel’s own, rather du- 
bious, testimony, have concluded that between the years 1259 
and 1262 Hillel lived in Barcelona, where he was a disciple of 
*Jonah Gerondi. Hillel’s statement that he studied medicine 
in Montpellier finds no corroboration in other sources. Hillel 
played a major role in the controversies of 1289-90 concerning 
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the philosophical works of Maimonides (see *Maimonidean 
Controversy). Defending Maimonides, Hillel addressed a let- 
ter to his friend Maestro Gaio asking him to use his influence 
with the Jews of Rome against Maimonides’ opponents. He 
also advanced the bold idea of gathering together Maimonides’ 
defenders and opponents in one of the towns on the shores 
of the Mediterranean, in order to bring the controversy be- 
fore a court of Babylonian rabbis, whose decision would be 
binding on both factions. From a second letter to Maestro 
Gaio, it appears that Hillel’s efforts were partially successful: 
the rabbis of Babylonia, Erez Israel, and Italy supported his 
idea and placed a ban of excommunication on the instigator 
of the opposition to Maimonides, *Solomon b. Abraham of 
Montpellier. Both letters are included in Hemdah Genuzah 
(ed. by Z.H. Edelmann (1856), 18a-22b). The first also ap- 
pears in Taam Zekenim (ed. by A. Ashkenazi (1854), 7ob-73a). 
Hillel’s position may be understood against the background 
of the religious-philosophical controversy prevalent at that 
time among the Christians. Under the influence of Christian 
scholasticism, Hillel believed that the threat to faith stemmed 
from the adherents of *Averroes, whose views concerning the 
human intellect brought them to deny the immortality of the 
individual human soul. While Hillel generally followed Mai- 
monides’ rationalistic position, he deviated from Maimonides, 
who tended toward an allegorical interpretation of miracles 
and prophetic visions, by holding that these must be taken 
literally (see Ozar Nehmad, 2 (1857), 124-43). Hillel’s major 
work is Tagmulei ha-Nefesh (written in 1288-91; published 
from an imperfect manuscript by S. Halberstamm in 1874). 
The book is divided into two parts. The first part, which it- 
self contains seven sections and is the major portion of the 
book, deals with the nature of the soul and the intellect, and 
relies heavily on the earlier literature on this topic. Thus, the 
first two sections of the first part are mainly a translation of 
Dominicus Gundissalinus’ De Anima, also called Liber Sextus 
Naturalium; the third and fifth sections are based on the Trac- 
tatus de Animae Beatitudine (“Treatise on the Beatitude of the 
Soul”) attributed to Averroes; the sixth section is a copy of the 
three treatises by Averroes on the conjunction of the hylic and 
active intellects, from the Hebrew translation by Samuel ibn 
*Tibbon; and the seventh is a translation of Thomas *Aqui- 
nas’ De Unitate Intellectus. The second part of the book, which 
deals with the question of the soul’s retribution, reflects the 
influence of *Nahmanides’ Shaar ha-Gemul. Hillel wrote this 
work, as he says, to explain the nature of the soul to the He- 
brew reader in order to save him from the dangers inherent 
in blind, non-philosophical faith, on the one hand, and from 
the extreme conclusions of philosophic speculation, on the 
other. Hillel, in Tagmulei ha-Nefesh, maintains that the soul is 
a “formal substance” which is spiritual and emanates directly 
from the supreme being, God. The ultimate aim of the soul is 
to unite with the active intellect. On the question of whether 
there exists an infinite number of independent souls or a sin- 
gle soul for all individuals, Hillel follows Averroes in main- 
taining that there is a universal soul, from which the souls of 
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individuals emanate like rays from the sun. However, while 
Averroes believed in collective immortality, Hillel, following 
Aquinas, believed in individual immortality. The arguments 
which Hillel used to prove that the immortality of the soul is 
individual were actually those of Thomas Aquinas. Hillel ad- 
vanced these proofs of the individual immortality of the soul 
mainly in order to substantiate his notion of reward and pun- 
ishment which he discusses in the second part of the work. 
In Hillel's view, which was also influenced by the Christian 
scholasticism of his day, the soul’s retribution was spiritual 
rather than physical - its reward consisting in drawing close 
to God, its punishment in removal from God. Though Hillel 
does remain faithful to Jewish tradition in his description of 
Gan Eden and Gehinnom (heaven and hell), details of his de- 
scription reflect the influence of Christian scholasticism. In 
addition to Tagmulei ha-Nefesh, Hillel wrote a commentary 
on the 25 propositions appearing at the beginning of the sec- 
ond part of the Guide, and three philosophical treatises, which 
were appended to Tagmulei ha-Nefesh: the first on knowledge 
and free will; the second on the question of why mortality 
resulted from the sin of Adam; the third on whether or not 
the belief in the fallen angels is a true belief. It is uncertain 
whether the commentaries on three philosophical treatises 
by Maimonides (published in Hemdah Genuzah, 31b-36a) 
which are attributed to Hillel were actually written by him. 
In Tagmulei ha-Nefesh Hillel mentions a work that he wrote 
himself, entitled Maamar ha-Darban (or ha-Darkan), dealing 
with tales of miracles in the aggadah. However, preserved ex- 
cerpts of the work (Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, Cod. Héb., 
704; published by Goldblum in Mi-Ginzei Yisrael be-Paris, 
1894) offer only an explanation of philosophical terms. Hillel 
also translated the pseudo- Aristotelian Liber de causis under 
the title Maamar Lamed Bet Hakdamot (extracts contained 
in Tagmulei ha-Nefesh). In composing this translation he 
apparently relied on Aquinas’ commentary on this work. 
He also translated several important medieval works from 
Latin into Hebrew, which served in his time as textbooks 
for teaching medicine: (1) Sefer Keritut (Chirurgia Magna) 
of Bruno de Lungoburgo, which was written in 1254 (Parma, 
De Rossi Ms. 1281; the preface is found in Tagmulei ha-Ne- 
fesh, 43a-44b); (2) parts of Hippocrates’ Aphorisms with 
Galen’s commentaries; and (3) Melekhet Ketannah, Galen’s 
Micra Techne, according to the Latin translation by Gerard of 
Cremona. Hillel, whose strength lay in his translations rather 
than in his original philosophical works, was a characteris- 
tic figure of the height of the scholastic period. The subjects 
with which he dealt, especially the question of the soul's ret- 
ribution, are also dealt with by Thomas Aquinas, Dante, and 
*Immanuel of Rome. Despite his rationalism, Hillel empha- 
sized, to a greater extent than did his predecessors, the dan- 
gers to faith inherent in philosophic speculation. Hillel’s im- 
portance in the history of medieval Jewish philosophy results 
from his attempt to deal systematically with the question of 
the immortality of the soul, which Maimonides had avoided 
discussing at length. 
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tures, 4 (1961). 
[Joseph Baruch Sermoneta] 


HILLEL OF ERFURT (d. before 1426), talmudic scholar. 
Known also as Hillel the Elder, he was a pupil of Meir b. 
Baruch ha-Levi of Vienna. From the fact that contempo- 
rary rabbis relied on the forms of gittin (bills of divorce) 
drawn up by him in Erfurt, it may be assumed that he oc- 
cupied a rabbinic position there. Bruell identifies him with 
a “Hillel” mentioned in a document of 1416 as having been 
appointed by the margrave chief rabbi of Thuringia, of which 
Erfurt was the most important Jewish community. In ful- 
fillment of a vow he set out for Erez Israel, but on reach- 
ing Vienna was persuaded that his absence would adversely 
affect Jewish studies at Erfurt, and was absolved from his 
vow by the local rabbis. He then returned to Erfurt. Re- 
sponsa and customs of his are quoted by *Isserlein and other 
scholars. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Jaraczewsky, Die Geschichte der Juden 
in Erfurt (1868), 51; Bruell, in: Jeschurun (ed. by Kobak), 6 (1868), 
203-5 (Ger. section); J. Freimann (ed.), Leket Yosher, 2 (1904), XXVI, 


no. 32. 
[Yedidya A. Dinari] 


HILLELS, SHELOMO (1873-1953), Hebrew writer. Hil- 
lels was raised in Bessarabia, and he served as principal of 
the Jewish public school of Marcolesti (1902-17). In 1918 he 
headed the Office of the Federated Councils which was es- 
tablished in Romania to aid the refugees fleeing the Ukraine 
in the aftermath of the Russian Revolution. In 1921 he moved 
to Kishinev where he was appointed supervisor of the *Tar- 
but Hebrew schools in Bessarabia. In 1925 he settled in Pales- 
tine where he taught in the Mikveh Israel agricultural school 
(1925-35) and was the director of Beit Bialik (Bialik House) in 
Tel Aviv (1935-39). During World War 11 he lived in the United 
States. His early pieces appeared in the 1890s in Ha-Zefirah 
and in Ha-Meliz. However, his best works were written after 
he went to Palestine. His novel Har ha-Keramim (Mount of 
Vineyards, 1931, rev. ed. 1951), a realistic portrait of Bessara- 
bian Jewish farmers, won great acclaim. He wrote stories of 
Jewish life during the revolutions and pogroms in Bessara- 
bia and the Ukraine: Be-Himmot Arez (When Earth Totters, 
1935); Tahat Shemei Besarabyah (1942); Arzah (1945); and an 
autobiography, Tabbaot be-Sharsheret (Links in a Chain, 1950). 
His writings are realistic, and tempered by a profound faith in 
man. His collected works appeared in six volumes (1950-53). 
To mark his 80" birthday, the commemorative volume Shai 
li-Shelomo (A Tribute to Solomon) was published by K.A. Ber- 
tini and Eliyahu Meitus in 1953. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kressel, Leksikon, 1 (1965), 610. 
[Gedalyah Elkoshi] 
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HILLER, FERDINAND 


HILLER, ARTHUR (1923- ), Canadian director. Born in 
Edmonton, Alberta, to Harry Hiller and Rose (née Garfin), 
Hiller attended the Victoria School for the Performing and Vi- 
sual Arts, but his studies were cut short due to World War II. 
Hiller served as a navigator in the Royal Canadian Air Force, 
fighting the Nazis over Europe. Despite earning a master’s de- 
gree in psychology from the University of Toronto, he took 
a job in programming with the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration in 1949. After moving to Los Angeles, he directed 
numerous television shows, including Alfred Hitchcock Pres- 
ents (1955), Playhouse 90 (1956), The Naked City (1958), Gun- 
smoke (1959), Route 66 (1960), and the pilot episode of The 
Addams Family (1964). His first feature film was The Careless 
Years (1957) and his first big-budget film was The American- 
ization of Emily (1964). Hiller is best known for directing the 
1970 film Love Story, which garnered him his only Oscar 
nomination and the Golden Globe for best director. In the 
early 1970s, Hiller and his wife smuggled clothing and books 
about Judaism to Russian refuseniks. Hiller went on to direct a 
variety of well-received films, including Silver Streak (1974), 
The In-Laws (1979), Making Love (1982), Author! Author! 
(1982), The Lonely Guy (1984), Teachers (1984), and The Babe 
(1992). From 1989 to 1993, Hiller served as president of the 
Directors Guild of America, and from 1993 to 1996 he was 
president of the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences. 
Hiller was given the Jean Hersholt Humanitarian Award at 
the 74 annual Academy Awards in honor of his charity 


work. 
[Adam Wills (2"4 ed.)] 


HILLER, FERDINAND (1811-1885), composer and conduc- 
tor. Son ofa Frankfurt merchant, Justus Hiller (originally Isaac 
Hildesheim), he studied in Weimar and went to Vienna in 1827. 
He visited Beethoven just before the latter’s death. From 1828 
to 1835 Hiller was a music teacher and successful pianist in 
Paris, and was the first to play Beethoven's “Emperor” concerto 
in that city. He subsequently converted to Christianity, held 
various positions in Germany and Italy, and was the friend of 
outstanding composers such as Schumann and Wagner. 

In 1850 he founded the Conservatory of Cologne, which 
he directed almost until his death. Hiller’s oratorio Die Zer- 
stoerung Jerusalems (1840) is considered his best composition. 
He also wrote the oratorio Saul (1853), cantatas, among them 
Rebecca, operas, symphonies, chamber and vocal music, and 
settings of the Psalms. Few of his works attained great success. 
He therefore devoted himself to conducting and to writing the 
lives of the Romantic composers of his generation, particu- 
larly Schumann, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Berlioz, Meyerbeer, 
and Liszt. His book on musical theory, first published in 1860, 
was reissued many times (26" edition, 1924). In 1849 he was 
elected a member of the Berlin Academy. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Sietz (ed.), Aus Ferdinand Hillers Brief- 
wechsel (1826-1885), 5 vols. (1958-66); Baker’s Biog Dict; Grove'’s Dict; 


Riemann-Gurlitt; MGG. 
[Josef Tal] 
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HILLER, KURT 


HILLER, KURT (1885-1972), German socialist theoretician 
and author. Born in Berlin, Hiller worked as a freelance writer 
there. In 1926 he was elected president of the Gruppe revolu- 
tionaerer Pazifisten. In 1933 the Nazis imprisoned him in the 
Oranienburg concentration camp, but he escaped to Prague 
a year later. Hiller lived in London from 1938 until 1955, when 
he returned to Germany and settled in Hamburg. He had a 
dialectical mind and considerable literary talent. He attracted 
many disciples whom he organized into activist groups. The 
first of these was Der neue Club (1909), out of which came 
the Neopathetisches Cabarett and the Gnu, the latter sponsor- 
ing literary soirées for young poets and intellectuals. In 1912 
Hiller published Der Kondor, the earliest anthology of expres- 
sionist poetry. Hiller was an early supporter of socialism and 
radical pacifism and in 1915 formed an activist movement in 
which he called for an international federation of the intel- 
lect and for politically conscious writers to change the world. 
He aimed at rule by the intellectuals and the “actualization of 
the intellect in the state” (Verwirklichung des Geistes im Staat, 
1925). Hiller was the founder and president of the Neusozi- 
alistischer Bund of Hamburg (1956) and described his creed 
as “libertarian socialism.” His ideas are reflected in the titles 
of his works, which range from Geist, werde Herr (“Spirit, 
Take Over,’ 1920) to Rote Ritter (“Red Knights,” 1951). In 1969 
Hiller published his autobiography Leben gegen die Zeit (“Life 
against the Time’). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Deutsche Bibliothek, Frankfurt am Main, 
Exil-Literatur (exhibition catalog, 1965). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. 
Habereder, Kurt Hiller und der literarische Aktivismus. Zur Geistesge- 
schichte des politischen Dichters in den fruehen zwanziger Jahren 
(1981); R. v. Bockel, Kurt Hiller und die Gruppe Revolutionaerer Pazi- 
fisten (1926-1933). Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Friedensbewegung 
und der Szene linker Intellektueller in der Weimarer Republik (1990); 
idem, Kurt Hiller Ein Leben in Hamburg nach den Jahren des Ex- 
ils (1990); R. v. Bockel, H. Littzenkirchen, Kurt Hiller Erinnerungen 
und Materialien (1992); W. Beutin (ed.), Zu allererst antikonserva- 
tiv. Kurt Hiller (1885-1972), (1998); Schriften der Kurt Hiller-Gesell- 
schaft, 1 (2001). 

[Kurt Pinthus] 


HILLESUM, ETTY (1914-1943), writer, religious thinker, and 
victim of Nazi genocide. Hillesum was born in Middleburg, 
Netherlands, the eldest of three children of Louis Hillesum, 
a teacher of classical languages, and Rebecca (Bernstein) 
Hillesum. Her Russian-born mother suffered from psycho- 
logical disorders, as did her two gifted brothers, and Hillesum 
also struggled with depression and mood swings. No one in 
her middle-class, assimilated family survived the war. 
Hillesum studied law, Slavic languages, and psychol- 
ogy at the University of Amsterdam, earning a law degree in 
1939. The German invasion of the Netherlands in 1940 termi- 
nated her studies. She was strongly influenced by Julius Spier 
(b. 1887), a Jungian psychoanalyst émigré from Berlin, who 
became her lover, mentor, and spiritual guide. At his urging, 
Hillesum began keeping a journal, beginning March 9, 1941 
and continuing until her deportation to Auschwitz in Sep- 
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tember 1943. When the Nazis began rounding up Dutch Jews, 
the Hillesum family was taken to the Dutch transit camp of 
Westerbork. Here Hillesum worked for the Jewish Council, 
the organization charged with implementing Nazi orders in 
the Jewish community; for a time, her position accorded her 
some measure of privilege and freedom of movement between 
Westerbork and Amsterdam. She also worked in Westerbork’s 
hospital, refusing offers of a safe haven outside the camp. 
Deported to Auschwitz with her family in September 1943, 
Hillesum was murdered on November 30. 

Writing was the emotional center of Hillesum’s life. Ini- 
tially, the journal was less a memoir of the time and more an 
exploration of her inner life, focusing on philosophical, psy- 
chological, and spiritual issues. Eventually, the Nazi genocide 
cast a shadow over the writing and both the journals and her 
massive correspondence contain detailed descriptions of the 
Jews imprisoned at Westerbork, the atrocious conditions in 
which they were kept, and the brutality of the guards. The 
writing also speaks of her commitment to give succor to the 
interned Jews; accepting that she could not alter what awaited 
Westerbork’s inhabitants, Hillesum was determined to be the 
“thinking heart” of the camp. She struggled to find a way to 
understand and accept the horrors of the world in which she 
found herself, and to maintain a sense of meaningfulness even 
as death became inevitable. 

Hillesum entrusted the eight or so notebooks of her jour- 
nal to her friend Maira Tuinzing, who passed them along to 
writer Klaas Smelik. In 1981, a selection of her journals was 
published, receiving great popular and critical acclaim, as 
Het verstoorde leen (“An Interrupted Life”); an English ver- 
sion followed in 1982. Her collected letters appeared in 1982 as 
Het dendende hart van de barak (“The Thinking Heart of the 
Camp”); they were later published in English as Letters from 
Westerbork (1986). A critical edition of her writing appeared in 
the Netherlands under the title Etty: De nagelaten geschriften 
van Etty Hillesum: 1941-1943 (“Etty: The Posthumous Writings 
of Etty Hillesum: 1941-1943”) in 1986. 


[Sara R. Horowitz (274 ed.)] 


HILLESUM, JEREMIAS (1863-1943), Dutch librarian, bib- 
liographer, and historian. He made the Bibliotheca Rosen- 
thaliana in Amsterdam, of which he was librarian, a center of 
Jewish studies for students and scholars throughout the world. 
He was the author of numerous monographs and articles, in- 
cluding Uri ha-Levi, eerste Mohel, Chazzan en Predikant der 
Portugeesche Joden te Amsterdam in het jaar 1593 (1904); Me- 
nasseh ben Israel (1899), and several auction catalogues. Dur- 
ing the German occupation of Holland he was deported to a 
concentration camp, where he died. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Shunamiy, Bibl, index; L. Lamm, Die Rosen- 
thaliana in Amsterdam: zum 4o-jaehrigen Amtsjubilaeum ihres Leiters 
Jeremias Hillesum (1930); L. Hirschel, De Bibliotheca Rosenthaliana 
onder beheer van Jeremias Meijer Hillesum 1890-1930 (1930). ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.K. Offenberg, in: Studia Rosenthaliana, 20 
(1986), 210-16; EJ. Hoogewoud, in: Studia Rosenthaliana, 20 (1986), 
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217-29; J. Meijer, Jeremias Meijer Hillesum 1863/1943: roerganger der 


Rosenthaliana (1989). 
(a989) [Frederik Jacob Hirsch] 


HILLMAN, BESSIE “BAS SHEVA” ABRAMOWITZ 
(1889-1970), labor activist and executive board member of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America (Acwa). The 
fourth daughter of 10 children born to Sarah (Rabinowitz) 
and Emanuel Abramowitz, Hillman spent the first 15 years of 
her life in Linoveh, a small town located near Grodno, Russia. 
Her family enjoyed modest economic success and employed 
a private tutor for their children. Learning of her pending 
arranged marriage, Hillman left home and immigrated to 
Chicago, where she worked briefly in a garment factory. Dis- 
missed when she protested low wages, Hillman was placed on 
a hiring blacklist. Using an assumed name, she found new em- 
ployment at Hart, Shaffner, and Marx, another garment fac- 
tory. When a wage cut was announced, Hillman led a walkout 
of 16 female co-workers, the catalyst for a strike which even- 
tually involved over 35,000 garment workers. During this 
time, she met Sidney *Hillman, a fellow garment worker and 
strike leader. Recognizing Bessie Hillman’s leadership skills, 
the Women's Trade Union League (wTUL) asked her to be- 
come an organizer. Over the next five years, she worked closely 
with Sidney on various labor efforts and supported his can- 
didacy to become the president of an emerging labor union, 
which became the acwa in 1915. During this period, the cou- 
ple fell in love and married in 1916. After marriage, Hillman 
chose to resign her paid position as a WTUL organizer but 
remained an active union volunteer until Sidney’s death in 
1946. With the creation of the acwa, the Hillmans relocated 
to New York City, and it was there that their two daughters 
were born, Philoine in 1917 and Selma in 1921. In additional 
to her continued involvement in both the wrut and the 
AcCWA, Hillman also served as the educational director of the 
Laundry Workers Joint Board and tirelessly campaigned for 
worker organization, particularly in industries employing 
large numbers of women. At the end of World War 1, Hill- 
man learned that most of her immediate family members in 
Europe, including three sisters, had perished in the Holocaust. 
Soon after, Sidney suffered a fatal heart attack and died at the 
age of 59. Hillman remained active, accepting a paid position 
of secretary/treasurer of the acwa. In later years she also 
involved herself in many other organizations committed to 
labor and women’s issues such as the Office of Price Admin- 
istration, and upon President John FE. Kennedy’s appointment, 
the President’s Commission on the Status of Women. Hillman 
dedicated herself to union recruitment and organization until 
her death at the age of 81. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: “Bessie Hillman, Long Leader of Clothing 
Workers, Dies at 81,” in: New York Times (Dec. 24, 1970), 24; K.G. 
Pastello, “A Power Among Them: Bessie Abramowitz Hillman and 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America,’ dissertation, Bing- 
hamton University (2001); S. Fraser, Labor Will Rule: Sidney Hillman 
and the Rise of American Labor (1991), 98-99. 

[Shira Kohn (274 ed.)] 
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HILLMAN, SAMUEL ISAAC 


HILLMAN, DAVID (1895-1974), British artist. Hillman was 
born in Courland and brought up in Glasgow, Scotland, where 
his father, Rabbi S.I. *Hillman, was rabbi. He was influenced 
by the work of his teacher, the portrait painter Solomon J. *Sol- 
omon, who also produced works of Jewish biblical interest, but 
Hillman devoted himself to stained glass in which he made his 
main reputation. His Jewish background and learning played 
a fundamental role in his art. He designed some 300 stained- 
glass windows for Jewish buildings in Britain and Israel. The 
themes were biblical or related to Jewish traditions. He was 
the pioneer of a new kind of Orthodox synagogue decoration 
which used Jewish content without disturbing traditional at- 
titudes to the depiction of form. The principal London syna- 
gogues incorporating his work are at Cricklewood, St. John’s 
Wood, and Hampstead Garden Suburb, and include the Cen- 
tral Synagogue; in Israel he contributed to the Hechal Shlomo 
Synagogue, the President’s Synagogue, and Bar-Ilan Univer- 
sity. He was a member of the British Society of Master-Glass 
Painters. In 1914 he was a founder member of the Jewish As- 


sociation of Arts and Sciences. 
[Charles Samuel Spencer] 


HILLMAN, SAMUEL ISAAC (1868-1953), Lithuanian rabbi 
and dayyan of the London bet din. After serving as rabbi of Ber- 
ezino, Hillman was appointed rabbi of Glasgow in 1908. He was 
the moving spirit in calling a conference of rabbis of East Euro- 
pean origin in Leeds (1913), which marked a turning point in 
the recognition of those rabbis in England and the beginning 
of their influence in the communal and religious life of Anglo- 
Jewry. In 1914 he was appointed a member of the London bet 
din and, with his profound talmudic knowledge, became its 
recognized halakhic authority. Shortly after his appointment 
World War 1 broke out and Hillman energetically worked to 
provide for the needs of the many Belgian-Jewish refugees who 
came to England. Asa result he received a reward from the king 
of Belgium for his services. He was the London correspon- 
dent for the great Eastern European rabbis of his time, includ- 
ing H.O. *Grodzinski and *Israel Meir ha-Kohen (the “Hafez 
Hayyim”). A number of the letters of the former to him have 
been published (see bibliography). Resigning his post in 1934, 
he settled in Jerusalem where he established a yeshivah. 

Rabbi Hillman devoted himself to the Talmud and the 
halakhic midrashim. He wrote on practically every tractate 
of the Babylonian Talmud, including the *minor tractates 
(6 vols., 1921-45), tractates of the Jerusalem Talmud (2 vols., 
1947-48), all the halakhic Midrashim (2 vols., 1949-50), and 
the Yad ha-Hazakah of Maimonides. These works are of spe- 
cial importance to the scholar as they include references to all 
the relevant novellae scattered through the extensive responsa 
literature. A volume of sermons also appeared under the same 
title. Hillman had two children, DAVID HILLMAN, London 
portrait artist and worker in stained glass, who was an active 
Zionist, and SARAH, who married R. Isaac ha-Levi *Herzog. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: EZD, 2 (1960), 84-86; Ha-Zofeh (Elul 29, 5713 
and Sivan 17, 5718); Mikhtevei H.O. Grodzinski (1970). 
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HILLMAN, SIDNEY 


HILLMAN, SIDNEY (1887-1946), U.S. labor leader. Hillman 
was born in the small town of Zagare in Lithuania, son of an 
Orthodox flour merchant and grandson of a rabbi. He received 
a traditional heder education, and at the age of 14 was sent to 
study at a yeshivah in Kovno. There he rebelled against both 
religion and his father, and became involved in revolutionary 
socialist politics, spending six months in prison as a result of 
his participation in the abortive revolution of 1905. Soon after 
his release Hillman emigrated to England, then to the United 
States (1907), where, after a short stay in New York, he settled 
in Chicago. In 1909 he went to work in the Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx clothing factory and a year later he helped head a strike 
that spread from the plant to all of the city’s 35,000 garment 
workers. For the next five years Hillman was active as a union 
organizer and was instrumental in getting the Chicago gar- 
ment trade to accept the principle of the “union shop.” This 
experience was fundamental in shaping his concept of “in- 
dustrial constitutionalism,’ that is, the idea of a structured 
harmony between labor and management, that was to be his 
main contribution to the American labor movement. 

In 1914 Hillman returned to New York as chief clerk of 
the Cloakmakers Joint Board in the women’s garment indus- 
try. Soon after, the United Garment Workers split in two and 
Hillman was elected president of one of the factions, the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America, which in 1915 won rec- 
ognition as chief bargaining agent of New York City’s garment 
workers. As president of the Amalgamated, Hillman set out 
to achieve sweeping reforms in the industry, by negotiation 
where possible, through strikes where not. In 1918 the union 
won a 44-hour week, and in 1920 it was granted a contract that 
called for a union shop, guaranteed unemployment insurance, 
and the right to help set production standards. The union also 
pioneered by going into banking, by means of which it man- 
aged to tide many garment businesses through difficult times 
with loans and stock purchases. The period of the New Deal 
saw Hillman rise to positions of national leadership. He was 
appointed to the National Recovery Administration during 
President Roosevelt's first term and in 1938 he joined Philip 
Murray and Walter Reuther in forming the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations (c10), becoming head of the executive 
council of its Textile Workers of America. With the outbreak 
of World War 11 Hillman became Roosevelt's chief labor ad- 
viser. He was appointed labor member of the National Advi- 
sory Committee in 1940 and associate director general of the 
Office of Production Management in 1941. He also served on 
the Supply Priorities and Allocation Board and was director of 
the labor division of the War Production Board. At the same 
time he remained active in the cro and helped found its Po- 
litical Action Committee, which sought to commit the labor 
movement to increased political militancy. After the war his 
interest also turned to the international labor movement and 
he was vice president of the World Federation of Trade Unions 
at the time of his death. 

Throughout his career Hillman was sympathetic to the 
goals of the Jewish labor movement in Palestine. He was cho- 
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sen one of the “non-Zionist” members of the Jewish Agency 
Executive in 1929 and as a confidant of President Roosevelt 
sought to win him over to a more pro-Zionist position. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Soule, Sidney Hillman, Labor Statesman 
(1939); M. Josephson, Sidney Hillman (1952); C.E. Zaretz, Amalgam- 
ated Clothing Workers of America (1934), passim; M. Epstein, Jew- 
ish Labor in U.S.A. 1914-1952, 2 (1953), 390-5; S. Perlman and P. Taft, 
Labor Movement (1935), 313-6. 


HILLQUIT, MORRIS (1869-1933), U.S. socialist. Hillquit 
was born in Riga, Latvia. He settled in New York City in 1886 
and was soon involved in the vigorous radical intellectual life 
of the Lower East Side. In 1888 he helped organize the United 
Hebrew Trades as a first step in the unionization of immigrant 
Jewish workers. Entering the Socialist Labor Party, Hillquit 
led the revolt in the late 1890s against the party’s control by 
Daniel *De Leon. Hillquit opposed De Leon’s hostility to the 
American Federation of Labor, and he fought the attempt to 
destroy established trade unions through the creation of ri- 
val socialist unions. Hillquit insisted that socialists could con- 
vince unionized workers that radical change was feasible and 
desirable, and accordingly he envisioned socialist control of 
existing trade unions. 

In 1900 the Socialist Party of America was formed from 
an amalgamation of several groups, and Hillquit played a lead- 
ing role in its affairs until his death. He was an able spokesman 
for the moderate elements that were in control, and also had 
a decisive influence in developing the program and ideology 
of the party. Hillquit’s concept of socialism falls within the 
Marxian Revisionism so popular in the early 20" century. He 
stressed the compatibility of Marxism with social reform and 
an ascending standard of living for the worker. A socialist state 
would result from the conversion of the people, not through 
violent or direct means, and political action was thus the very 
essence of the socialist’s method. It educated men about so- 
cialism, and through electoral victories socialists gained office 
where they might improve conditions for the workingman, 
thus accelerating the acceptance of radical social change. 

Although often characterized as a compromiser, Hillquit 
helped write the defiant position of the Socialist Party against 
American entrance into World War 1, and he ran for mayor of 
New York City in 1917 on a peace platform. He was also un- 
yielding in his opposition to left-wing attempts to take control 
of the Socialist Party; and though he defended due process in 
many court battles involving radicals and trade unionists, he 
was prepared to discard due process when necessary in the 
continuing strife among factions of the Socialist Party. During 
the Socialist Party’s rapid growth in 1908-12, as in the desper- 
ate days of the early 1930s, Hillquit constantly predicted the 
ultimate victory of socialism in the United States. But clearly 
success and political power were not immediate possibilities, 
and they cannot account for Hillquit’s lifelong commitment 
to socialism. As he put it near the end of his life: “To me the 
socialist movement with its enthusiasm and idealism, its com- 
radeship and struggles, its hopes and disappointments, its 
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victories and defeats, has been the best that life has had to of- 
fer.” Among his writings are Socialism in Theory and Practice 
(1909), and Loose Leaves from a Busy Life (1934). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Kipnis, American Socialist Movement, 
1897-1912 (1952), index; H. Quint, Forging of American Socialism 
(1964), 335-87; D. Egbert and S. Persons (eds.), Socialism and Amer- 
ican Life, 2 vols. (1952), index; Z. Szajkowski, in: Jss, 32 no. 4 (1970), 


286-306. 
[Irwin Yellowitz] 


HILLULA (Aram. x7195, “festivity”), especially a wedding 
celebration (cf. Ber. 3ob-31a). Later the term was also used for 
the anniversary of the death of famous rabbis and scholars 
because such occasions were often celebrated by popular pil- 
grimages and rejoicings. According to a late homiletic inter- 
pretation (Moses Alsheikh on Job 30:23) the death of a saintly 
man is a kind of “mystical marriage” of his soul with God. 
Public hillula celebrations take place on Lag ba-Omer, the 
traditional anniversary of the death of R. Simeon b. Yohai 
(see *Hillula de-Rabbi Shimon bar Yohai), and on the 14 of 
Iyyar, the anniversary of the death of R. *Meir Ba’al ha-Nes, 
at their respective gravesides in Meron and Tiberias, in Gali- 
lee. Outside Palestine, this anniversary was observed with 
great solemnity in the Jewish community of Djerba (Tuni- 
sia). It consisted of a procession with a richly ornamented 
candlestick (menorat Shimon bar Yohai), which was followed 
by eating and drinking with musical accompaniment. A sim- 
ilar hillula was observed in Libya and Morocco (and now in 
Israel) on the first day after Passover, called *Maimuna in 
honor of the anniversary of the death of Maimonides, who 
died on Passover. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.T. Levinsky (ed.), Sefer ha-Moadim, 6 (1956) 
407-46. 


HILLULA DE-RABBI SHIMON BAR YOHAI, THE FES- 
TIVITY (*hillula) of R. *Simeon b. Yohai held in *Meron 
on *Lag ba-Omer. It originated in the 16-17 centuries. 
As early as in the time of Isaac *Luria (16' century) Jews 
went on Lag ba-Omer to the traditional graves of R. Simeon 
b. Yohai and his son R. Eleazar, where they would “eat, drink, 
and be merry.” Even Luria himself “brought his small son 
there together with his whole family and they cut his hair 
there according to the well-known custom and they spent 
a day of feasting and celebration” (R. Hayyim Vital, Shaar 
ha-Kavvanot, 2 (1963), 191). The “kindling” is characteristic 
of the hillula in Meron, where the celebrants threw costly 
garments and money into the burning oil. At the end of the 
196 century the rabbis were still strongly protesting the burn- 
ing of clothes, which they saw as a transgression against the 
prohibition of purposeless waste, but to no avail. The “kin- 
dling” is accompanied by singing and ecstatic dancing. On the 
next day the ceremony of halaga (from Arabic “to cut hair”) 
is held in which young boys are given their first haircut. The 
locks of hair are also thrown in the fire. In Israel great num- 
bers from the various communities make the pilgrimage to 
Meron. 
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HILSNER CASE 
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HILSENRATH, EDGAR (1926- _), German writer. Born in 
Leipzig and descending from a family with an East European 
Orthodox background, Hilsenrath grew up in Nazi Germany 
with the experience of permanent threat. In 1938 he fled with 
his mother and brother to Bukovina; in 1941 they were de- 
ported to a Romanian ghetto. He described the darkest expe- 
rience of this time in his first novel, Nacht (1964). After 1944 
Hilsenrath succeeded in getting to Palestine, from there in 
1947 to France, and 1951 to the U.S., where he lived as a writer 
in New York before moving permanently to Berlin in 1975. 
Hilsenrath reflects on the catastrophe of the 20" century in 
his second novel The Nazi and the Barber (1971), constituting 
his literary breakthrough in Germany when the translated 
version, Der Nazi & der Friseur, appeared in 1977. After liter- 
ary polemics - criticizing the U.S. in the form of an autobio- 
graphical satire in Bronskys Gestaendnis (1980) and Turkey in 
the form of a fairy tale in Das Maerchen vom letzten Gedanken 
(1989) - Hilsenrath turned again to Bukovina in his last novels, 
Jossel Wassermanns Heimkehr (1993), an epitaph on the lost 
world of Eastern Jewry, and Die Abenteuer des Ruben Jablon- 
ski (1997). Like other survivors of the Holocaust from Jurek 
*Becker to Georg *Tabori, Hilsenrath developed a non-aes- 
thetic approach to writing, trying to break taboos and speak 
the unspeakable in an appropriate form. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Brecheisen, Literatur des Holocaust (1993); 
T. Kraft, Edgar Hilsenrath (1996); G. Lauer, in: Deutsche Vierteljahrss- 
chrift (1999), 215-45; A. Fuchs and E Krobb, Ghetto Writing (1999). 


[Andreas Kilcher (24 ed.)] 


HILSNER CASE, blood libel trial held in Bohemia at the be- 
ginning of the 20" century. When on April 1, 1899, the corpse 
of a murdered seamstress, Anezka Hrtiza, was found in a forest 
near Polna, Bohemia, with a deep cut on the neck, the *blood 
libel spread immediately and was taken up by the Czech, Ger- 
man-National, and Christian-Social antisemitic press. Leopold 
Hilsner of Polna, a 22-year-old Jewish vagabond of ill repute 
and low intelligence, was arrested. The basis of the accusation 
was the statement of the investigating physicians that only a 
minute quantity of blood was found in and around the body. 
Both the investigation and the trial at the Kutna Hora court 
were conducted with a strong bias against Hilsner - though 
suspicion was voiced against Hriza’s brother, who immigrated 
to the United States - and many measures requested by his 
counsel were not admitted, such as a test of the chief witness’ 
eyesight. The jury condemned Hilsner to death. As the medi- 
cal faculty had doubted the first medical statement, Hilsner 
was retried in Pisek. On this occasion he was also charged with 
the murder of Mary Klima, who had been missing since July 
1898, because her corpse was found covered with branches like 
that of Hriiza. Hilsner named two Jewish accomplices in the 
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HIMMELFARB, GERTRUDE 


murder, but both had unassailable alibis. He was once more 
condemned to death. 

The central antisemitic personality in both trials was 
Karel Baxa (1862-1938), counsel for the Hriiza family, who was 
financed by a joint German-Czech committee and whose in- 
vective was spread by the antisemitic press, which named him 
the “savior of Christendom.’ (He was later to refute his opin- 
ions, and in 1923 was elected mayor of Prague for Benes’ Na- 
tional Socialist Party with the support of the *Zidovska Strana 
(Jewish Party); his later attitude in all Jewish matters was posi- 
tive.) Of importance was the intervention of T.G. *Masaryk, 
later the first president of Czechoslovakia, who published two 
pamphlets demanding a revision of the trial “not to defend 
Hilsner, but to defend the Christians against superstition.” Be- 
cause of this action, Masaryk became the object of mob dem- 
onstrations and his lectures at the university were suspended. 
However, the popularity he acquired by his stand was to help 
his cause during World War 1, mainly in the United States. 
Hilsner’s sentence was commuted to life imprisonment. Re- 
peated endeavors to renew the trial were unsuccessful, but Hil- 
sner was pardoned when Charles 1 succeeded to the Hapsburg 
throne (1916). Until his death in 1927, he traveled as a beggar 
through the successor states of the Hapsburg monarchy under 
the name of Heller. When Masaryk, as president, declined to 
grant him an audience, he reproached him with ingratitude, 
as he considered that he had made Masaryk famous. 

‘The affair was accompanied by an antisemitic campaign 
throughout Europe, conducted by the Vienna blood libel 
“specialist,” Ernst Schneider. It led to riots in several towns in 
Bohemia and Moravia and was one of the main factors con- 
tributing to the increase of antisemitism in the Bohemian 
countryside and to the exodus of many small rural Jewish 
communities. Its repercussions were felt for many years. After 
the German invasion (1939), a Czech Nazi-sponsored Fascist 
organization opened an appeal for funds to erect a monu- 
ment on the site where Hrtiza’s body had been found, but it 
met with no response. 

In 1961, a rumor spread in Czechoslovakia that Jan Hruza, 
brother of the murdered Anezka, made a deathbed confession 
in the hospital of Havlickov Brod that he had killed his sister. 
He had wanted to receive the entire inheritance after their par- 
ents. After the murder, he allegedly left for the United States. 
The priest confessor allegedly refused to receive the confes- 
sion. The Communist authorities, according to the rumor, did 
not publicize the case for fear that it would add popularity to 
the memory of the beloved late president Masaryk. There was 
no verifiable evidence to substantiate the rumor. The Czecho- 
slovakian-born Israeli chargé daffaires in Prague, Eliahu Kurt 
Livne (Liebstein), gathered a good deal of evidence about the 
rumor and sent it to the Israeli Foreign Office. 
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[Meir Lamed / Milos Pojar (274 ed.)] 


HIMMELFARB, GERTRUDE (1922- ), historian of Vic- 
torian England. Born in Brooklyn, n.y., to Max and Bertha 
(Lerner) Himmelfarb, she received her B.A. from Brooklyn 
College in 1942 and also attended the Seminary College of 
Jewish Studies at the Jewish Theological Seminary. Himmel- 
farb earned her M.A. in 1944 and her Ph.D. in 1950 at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Presumably because it was difficult for a 
married woman with two young children to pursue an active 
academic career during those years, Himmelfarb was an in- 
dependent scholar from 1950 to 1965. She became professor of 
history at Brooklyn College in 1965, teaching there until 1978, 
when she was named distinguished professor of history at the 
Graduate Center of the City University of New York; following 
her retirement in 1988, she became professor emerita. 

Gertrude Himmelfarb devoted her scholarly career to 
understanding the intellectual foundations of British political 
culture in the 19 century. A prolific and admired scholar, her 
books include Lord Acton: A Study in Conscience and Politics 
(1952); Darwin and the Darwinian Revolution (1959); Victo- 
rian Minds (1968); On Liberty and Liberalism: The Case of John 
Stewart Mill (1974); The Idea of Poverty: England in the Early 
Industrial Age (1983); Poverty and Compassion: The Moral 
Imagination of the Late Victorians (1991); and The Roads to 
Modernity: The British, French, and American Enlightenments 
(2004). She also published Marriage and Morals among the 
Victorians: Essays (1986). 

In addition to her work on Victorian culture, Himmel- 
farb addressed contemporary political and cultural issues, 
criticizing contemporary culture for falling short of the ide- 
als and civic virtues of the Victorian liberals. Her criticism is 
in line with the conservative political views she shares with 
her husband, Irving Kristol, and their son William Kris- 
tol, likewise important exponents of neo-Conservatism in 
American politics. Books pointing out the moral failures of 
contemporary society include On Looking into the Abyss: Un- 
timely Thoughts on Culture and Society (1994); The De-Mor- 
alization of Society: From Victorian Virtues to Modern Values 
(1995); and One Nation, Two Cultures (1999), which calls for 
a return to such Enlightenment values and Victorian virtues 
as shame, responsibility, and self-reliance. In The New His- 
tory and the Old: Critical Essays and Reappraisals (1987; re- 
vised edition, 2004), Himmelfarb critiqued social history for 
its leftist inclinations, its moral relativism, and its aversion to 
the major political transformations of the past, and argued 
that post-modernism distorted history and harmed the his- 
torical profession. 
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Himmelfarb was the recipient of many awards and hon- 
ors. She was a member of the council of the National En- 
dowment for the Arts from 1982; the council of scholars of 
the Library of Congress from 1984; the board of trustees of 
the Woodrow Wilson Center in 1985-96; and the council of 
academic advisors of the American Enterprise Institute from 


1987. 
[Marsha L Rozenblit (2™4 ed.)] 


HIMMELSTEIN, LENA (Lane Bryant Malsin; 1881-1951), 
US. chain store founder. Born in Lithuania, Himmelstein was 
taken to the United States at the age of 16. After the death of 
her first husband, David Bryant, she opened a small dressmak- 
ing shop in uptown New York City. In 1907 a customer asked 
her to design and make a maternity dress, then unknown in 
the country, so that she would not be forced to remain in se- 
clusion, as was then the case with women during pregnancy. 
Himmelstein’s design was an immediate success and, with 
the help of her second husband, Albert Malsin (d. 1923), her 
business was enlarged. In 1916 the firm was incorporated un- 
der the name of Lane Bryant, Inc., and in 1969 it consisted of 
more than 100 stores and affiliations. By 1917 sales exceeded 
$1 million and by 1968 they reached almost $200 million. In 
addition to maternity dresses, Lane Bryant began to design 
dresses and accessories for special “plus” sizes, and these be- 
came a substantial part of the firm’s turnover. She was a pio- 
neer in employee benefits, offering employee support beyond 
wages. By 1950, the more than 3,500 Lane Bryant employees 
participated in profit-sharing, pension, disability, and group 
life insurance plans, and fully reimbursed physician's visits and 
hospitalizations. Both Lane Bryant Malsin and her husband 
advocated prenatal care and gave generous support to its ad- 
vancement. Both were also active in the American Red Cross, 
the Federation of Jewish Philanthropies, and *H1As. 

Her son, RAPHAEL BRYANT MALSIN (1900-1995), at one 
time worked as a reporter for the New York Journal. In 1929 he 
was persuaded to enter his mother’s firm and in 1938 became 
its president and helped to expand it. He was also chairman of 
the boards of Town and Country Distributors and the Cow- 
ard Shoe Company, Inc. In 1982 the chain was bought by The 
Limited. For many years Malsin was president of Music for 
Westchester. He was also chairman of the board of trustees 
of New York’s Hospital for Joint Diseases and was a generous 
supporter of many Jewish philanthropic causes. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Mahoney, in: Independent Woman, 29 
(Oct. 1950), 310-1; Americana Annual 1952 (1952), 431-2. 


[Joachim O. Ronall / Ruth Beloff (2"4 ed.)] 


HIMMELWEIT, HILDEGARD (1918-1989), British social 
psychologist. Born Hildegard Litthauer in Berlin, the daughter 
of a chemist whose family had been prominent in German cul- 
ture, Himmelweit emigrated to Britain in 1934 after her father’s 
death and was educated at Cambridge. In the early 1940s she 
qualified as a clinical psychologist at London University, but 
gained a lasting reputation as a social psychologist and was 
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HIMMLER, HEINRICH 


professor of social psychology at the London School of Eco- 
nomics from 1964. Himmelweit became known for her stud- 
ies of the effects of television, co-authoring Television and the 
Child (1958), and for her studies of political voting patterns 
and how individuals came to alter them. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 
[William D. Rubinstein (2™ ed.)] 


°HIMMLER, HEINRICH (1900-1945), Nazi leader and 
one of Hitler’s principal lieutenants. Son of a Bavarian school 
teacher, Himmler received military training in 1918 but never 
participated in military action during ww. After the war he 
studied agriculture, was active in right-wing and paramilitary 
organizations, joined the Nazi Party in 1923, and participated 
in November of the same year in the Munich putsch. In 1929, 
appreciating Himmler’s devotion and organizational talents, 
Hitler appointed him chief of the *ss, the elite guard of the 
Nazi leadership, which, under his rule, increased from several 
hundred members to a huge organization of several hundred 
thousand men. On June 30, 1934, it played a key role in the 
“Night of the Long Knives,’ the purge of the leadership of the 
sa (“storm troops”), the old rival of the ss. By 1939, with the 
aid of *Heydrich, Himmler had made the ss the mainstay of 
Nazi rule. Himmler molded the ss into a racist order, based 
on the presumed existence of a “Nordic race” to be improved 
and restored to its former greatness by eugenics. Himmler 
therefore admitted only “Nordics” as members of the order 
on the basis of their right to rule “inferior races.” 

With the Nazi accession to power, Himmler became first 
chief of the Munich police and then commander of the Ba- 
varian Political Police. By spring 1934 he had managed to get 
the Political Police Forces of all German states, including the 
Prussian Gestapo, under his control, and by June 1936, he was 
appointed chief of German police. He incorporated existing 
concentration camps in Germany into his system of police ter- 
ror. The defeat of *Poland in September 1939 enabled Himmler 
to realize his social fantasies further. Appointed Reichskom- 
missar “for the strengthening of Germandom,’ he ordered 
the deportation of the Jewish and Polish population from the 
annexed provinces into the territory of the Generalgouverne- 
ment, to be replaced by “Reichsdeutsche” and ethnic Germans 
from all over Eastern Europe, and carried out the confiscation 
of the evacuees’ property. When Hitler charged the ss in 1941 
with the “Final Solution” (see *Holocaust: General Survey), 
Himmler became the butcher of Europe's Jews. He regarded 
the murder of the Jews as a glorious chapter in German his- 
tory and gave orders to adapt death camps for the “Final So- 
lution,” enabling them to effect the mass murder - the Nazi 
term was liquidation — of thousands of persons daily and the 
disposal of their corpses. In a speech to ss Gruppenfuehrer 
at Posen in October 1943 Himmler praised the integrity of his 
men, “To have stuck this out and - excepting cases of human 
weakness - to have kept our integrity, that is what has made 
us hard” He spoke but urged silence. “This is an unwritten 
and never-to-be-written page of glory [in German history] 
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HIMYAR 


In the rear of the room his words were recorded for history. 
In late 1941 and 1942, Himmler ordered the utilization of the 
concentration camp inmates for war production. Hundreds 
of thousands of prisoners, including Jews set aside in the “se- 
lections” from immediate death in the gas chambers, died as 
slave laborers of malnutrition and ill-treatment. Thousands 
more were victims of pseudoscientific experiments that were 
carried out on Himmler’s specific orders. Himmler gradually 
changed his tactics as Germany began to suffer defeat. In May 
1944 he permitted negotiations to exchange Hungarian Jews 
for trucks needed for the war effort (see Joel *Brand). In No- 
vember 1944 he assumed that for all practical purposes the 
Jewish question had been solved, and ordered the dismantling 
of the gas installations. Before the end of World War 11, he al- 
lowed the transfer of several hundred prisoners to Switzerland 
and Sweden, hoping thus to exact better peace terms. As a re- 
sult, Hitler ordered the arrest of Himmler, before committing 
suicide himself. In May 1945 Himmler was finally dismissed by 
Doenitz, Hitler’s successor, and killed himself the same month 
following his capture by the British Army. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Manvell and H. Fraenkel, Heinrich Him- 
mler (Eng., 1965), includes bibliography; H. Hoehne, Der Orden unter 
dem Totenkopf (1967), index; 1MT, Trial of the Major War Criminals, 
24 (1949), index; R. Hilberg, The Destruction of the European Jews 
(1961, 20033), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Padfield, Himmler: 
Reichsfuehrer-ss (1990); R. Breitman, The Architect of Genocide: Him- 
mler and the Final Solution (1991); B.F. Smith, Heinrich Himmler: A 
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[Yehuda Reshef / Peter Longreich (2"¢ ed.)] 


HIMYAR, the name of a large tribe in S. Arabia which set- 
tled in the mountains south of *Habban. The name Himyar 
is found in Greek secular and Church literature in the form 
’Ounpitat (also Ippuprvot), as well as in the *Bet She’arim 
inscriptions on the series of graves of Jews from *Arabia. 
The tribe succeeded in expanding its territory of settlement 
by defeating the inhabitants of neighboring territories, the 
south Arabian kingdoms, and in stabilizing the last indepen- 
dent south Arabian kingdom before the rise of Islam. There 
is evidence to support the opinion that the beginning of the 
Himyarite Era (115 B.c.E., according to most scholars, al- 
though there are some who set it a year or two earlier or later, 
ie., 117-113 B.C.E.) also designates the beginning of the king- 
dom of Himyar. In official inscriptions engraved in stone the 
kings of Himyar preserved the historic titles of the preceding 
dynasties, each addition to a title designating an additional 
conquest and the expansion of sovereignty over new territo- 
ries. The title “king of Saba’, Dha Raydan, Hadramawt [Hadh- 
ramaut] and Yamanat and of their Arabians [Bedouins] in the 
mountains and in the Tihama [the plains]” (540 c1H, from 
the year 564 Him., i.e., 449 C.E., engraved by King Sharahbil 
Ya‘fur in commemoration of the repair of the Marib Dam, was 
aimed at emphasizing both the geographic expansion of the 
Himyarite rule in south Arabia and his historic continuation 
of the kingdoms which preceded him, after wars lasting hun- 
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dreds of years. In fact, during the time of Shamir Yuhar‘ish 
(305-315) all of south Arabia was under the control of the 
Himyarites. Later, however, the Abyssinian kingdom on the 
other side of the Red Sea, which was a dangerous enemy of 
the Himyarites - especially after Abyssinia accepted Christi- 
anity at the time of Constantine the Great (c. 327) - regained 
its power. After a few years the Abyssinians infiltrated south 
Arabia, and a Christian mission began to operate among 
the Himyarites in the middle of the century. Philostorgios, a 
church scribe who recounts this, admits that Christian pro- 
paganda in Himyar was received with great opposition on 
the part of the Jews. This is the first indication in literature of 
the existence of Jews in south Arabia. It is reasonable to as- 
sume, however, that Jews had lived in this area for hundreds 
of years previously, and that at least part of the Jewish brigade 
sent by King Herod with Aelius Gallus (25 B.c.£.) to south 
Yemen settled in this country (see *Arabia). The attempts by 
the Christian Abyssinians to conquer Himyar opened the eyes 
of its inhabitants to the dangers threatening the independence 
of their land from the Christians, and drew them closer to Ju- 
daism and Jewish ideas, which posed no political threats. It is 
related that the king Ab Karib As‘ad (385-420), who was well 
known for expanding the borders of Himyar, converted to 
Judaism. This is the background for the normal Jewish-Arab 
relations in the south. To a great extent this also explains the 
activity of the king * Yusuf ’As‘ar Yath’ar Dht Nuwas (Masrtiq) 
in the sixth century. During the following period many south 
Arabians converted to Judaism. The fourth—fifth centuries 
c.E. saw the beginning of the national and cultural decline 
of Himyar-south Arabia. The major reason for this may be 
seen in the socioeconomic changes which occurred during 
the decline of the Roman Empire as a result of the victory of 
Christianity. The decline of interterritorial trade led to the ne- 
glect of agriculture and the irrigation of lands, the erosion of 
dams, reservoirs, and watersheds with resultant floods, etc., 
and a series of disasters which brought about the wanderings 
of south Arabian tribes and their settlement in north Arabia. 
Some of them, the Aws and the Khazraj, settled in the vicin- 
ity of *Medina (Yathrib), in the Jewish sections. The decline of 
south Arabia was caused by a combination of political factors 
(the Abyssinian conquest), economic factors (the decline of 
trade with lands of the Roman Empire), and cultural factors 
(the social schisms between Christians, converts to Judaism, 
and adherents of traditional gods). The Byzantine conquest, 
525-75, was a very difficult period for the country, while the 
period of Persian rule, 575-630, was also not easy. Neverthe- 
less, with the advent of *Islam the general level of south Arabia 
was still incomparably higher than that of the *Hejaz. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.Z. Hirschberg, Yisrael ba-Arav (1946), 
50-72; J. Ryckmans, L'Institution monarchique en Arabie méridionale 
avant I’Islam (1951); H. von Wissmann and M. Hoefner, Beitraege 
zur historischen Geographie des vorislamischen Suedarabien (1953), 
index, esp. 116-21; A. Grohmann, Arabien (1963), 27-31; E Altheim 
and R. Stiehl (eds.), Araber in der alten Welt, 4 (1967), 306-18; 5 pt. 


1 (1968), 373-84. 
[Haim Zw Hirschberg] 
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HINDUS, MAURICE GERSCHON (1891-1969), U.S. au- 
thor. Hindus, who was born in Bolshoye Bikovo, Belorussia, 
was taken to the United States in 1905. A prolific contributor 
to the press from 1917 onward, he wrote many books about 
the Soviet Union, which he visited in 1923 on an assignment 
for Century Magazine and on a number of other occasions 
as a freelance writer. These accounts of his travels in the 
US.S.R. include Humanity Uprooted (1929), which discussed 
social conditions and policies in post-revolutionary Russia; 
Red Bread (1931); The Great Offensive (1933); Mother Rus- 
sia (1943) and The Cossacks (1945), two World War 11 books; 
and House Without a Roof (1961). Hindus also wrote three 
novels, Moscow Skies (1936), Sons and Fathers (1940), and 
Magda (1951). In time his initial sympathy for the Soviet re- 
gime gave way to disenchantment with the totalitarian na- 
ture of Russian communism. In his autobiography, Green 
Worlds (1938), Hindus described his boyhood in a Russian 
village and his search for employment on a farm after his ar- 
rival in the U.S. This work includes an interesting assessment 
of the contrasts between country life in the United States and 
in Russia. 


HINENI HE-ANI MI-MAAS (Heb. wyid *1¥7 719; “Be- 
hold, I the poor in deeds”), initial words of the silent prayer 
recited by the hazzan before *Musaf on *Rosh Ha-Shanah 
and the *Day of Atonement, according to the Ashkenazi rit- 
ual. In this prayer the hazzan confesses his imperfection and 
prays that he be worthy despite his own shortcomings to be 
the congregation's delegate to bring its supplications before 
God. The prayer, of anonymous authorship, originated in 
Europe during the Middle Ages. In the *Reform ritual main 
parts from it were chosen as The Rabbi’ Prayer, to be recited 
at his discretion. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Davidson, Ozar, 2 (1929), 155, no. 912; M. 
Silverman, High Holiday Prayerbook (Conservative, 1939), 124 (with 
Eng. transl.); ccAR Rabbi’ Manual (1961’), 5. 


HINRICHSEN, family of music publishers. In 1880, Dr. MAX 
ABRAHAM (1831-1900), founded the Edition Peters and the 
Peters Music Library. After Abraham's death the business was 
inherited by his nephew HENRI HINRICHSEN (1868-1942). 
Under his direction the firm developed a personal association 
with such famous composers as *Mahler, *Schoenberg, Rich- 
ard Strauss, and Hugo Wolf. In 1931 his sons MAX (1901-1965) 
and WALTER (1907-1969) joined the firm. The original Leipzig 
headquarters were confiscated by the Nazis in 1939. In 1938 
Max settled in London, and established Hinrichsen Edition, 
Ltd. Walter Hinrichsen, who had emigrated to the United 
States in 1936, founded C.F. Peters Corporation in New York 
in 1948. In 1950, new headquarters were founded by the two 
brothers and Dr. J. Petschull in Frankfurt/Main (C.F. Peters 
Musikverlag). The firm succeeded in reestablishing Edition 
Peters as one of the most important music publishers in West 
Germany. In 1989, the Leipzig firm came into the hands of 
C.F. Peters-Frankfurt. Today the companies make available 
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globally over 15,000 titles ranging from the Renaissance to 
the avant-garde compositions of today. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online; I. Lawford-Hinrich- 


sen, Music Publishing and Patronage: C.F. Peters, 1800 to the Holo- 


caust (2000). 
[Naama Ramot (24 ed.)] 


HIRA (Ar. al-Hira), capital city of the Lakhmid Arab vassal 
state of the Sassanid emperors in Persia, located on the Eu- 
phrates. The kingdom and the Jewish community supposedly 
date from the time of *Nebuchadnezzar (sixth century B.c.E.). 
It flourished during the early centuries c.£., particularly in the 
fourth century under the prince Imru “al-Qays. Contemporary 
Arab poetry describes several Jewish ceremonies (e.g., Kid- 
dush) and attests that Jews were masters of the art of writing, 
unlike many Arabs of the period. An academy, headed by the 
Babylonian amora *Hamnuna, also flourished at that time. 
There was close contact between the community at Hira and 
the leading centers of nearby Babylonian Jewry. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Rothstein, Dynastie der Lahmiden in al- 
Hira (1899); Baron, Social’, 3 (1957), 61; H.Z. Hirschberg, Yisrael ba- 
Arav (1946), index; I. Lichtenstaedter, in: PA AJR, 10 (1940), 185; EIS”, 
3 (1969), 462-3 (incl. bibl.). 


HIRAM (Heb. O77, 0177, “My-(divine) Brother-is-Exalted,” 
apparently shortened from Ahiram, a longer form attested as 
the name of a king of Byblos). 

(1) King of Tyre, contemporary of David and Solomon. 
According to the quotations from Dius and Menander pre- 
served by Josephus (Apion, 1:112-121; Ant., 8:144-149), Hiram 
was the son of Aviba‘al (Abibalus). He was 19 years old when he 
ascended the throne, and reigned 34 years (c. 969-936 B.C.E.). 
Under his rule Tyre became the leading city on the Phoeni- 
cian coast, and the beginnings of its empire spreading over the 
whole Mediterranean must be dated from this time. Menander 
says that Hiram campaigned personally against a revolt of the 
people of Citium (Kition) (= Larnaka in Cyprus). Further- 
more, it is known that he enlarged the island city by uniting 
it with a smaller island, on which the temple of Zeus (Baal 
Shamém) stood. He beautified Tyre and its temples and en- 
gaged in extensive constructions, such as embankments and 
marketplaces. All this demonstrates the rise of the overseas 
trade, and also the necessity for a bigger harbor for the large 
“ships of Tarshish.” He demolished the ancient temples and 
built new ones to Heracles (= Melqart) and Astarte. This 
building program must have influenced the Hebrew kings. 
The Bible tells of the friendly relations between Hiram and 
David. WF. Albright has suggested that the power of the Phi- 
listines was broken by an alliance between the Tyrian kings 
Aviba‘al and Hiram on the one hand (at sea), and David on 
the other (on land). The messengers of Hiram who brought 
cedar trees and artisans to build a palace for David (11 Sam. 
5:11; 1 Chron. 14:1) presumably had political and mercantile 
assignments as well. It appears that when David took the cen- 
sus of Israel, the kingdom of Hiram was only a small strip on 
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the coast; however, in the days of Solomon it must have been 
much wider, because the land of *Cabul ceded by Solomon 
to Hiram (1 Kings 9:11ff.) must have bordered on Hiram’s 
realm in the west. According to the Bible, the relations be- 
tween Solomon and Hiram were on a basis of equality. When 
Solomon succeeded to the throne, Hiram, while congratu- 
lating him, took advantage of the opportunity of initiating 
closer contacts between the two states. After the congratu- 
latory mission had been sent from Tyre, there was an “ex- 
change of letters” (cf. 1 Kings 5:16 ff; 11 Chron. 2:2 ff.) between 
Hiram and Solomon until an agreement was signed. Accord- 
ing to Josephus “many of the letters... are preserved at Tyre 
to this day” (Apion, 1:111). In Antiquities (8:50-54) these let- 
ters were paraphrased by Josephus (and later by Eupolemos; 
in Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelica, 9:33 ff.). Tyrian aid, skill, 
and building material, chiefly cedar wood from the Lebanon, 
were given in exchange for wheat and oil. Furthermore, Hiram 
received mercantile concessions in exchange for assistance in 
sending a merchant fleet from Ezion-Geber to Ophir (1 Kings 
9:26-28). Both Dius and Menander knew of an exchange of 
riddles between Hiram and Solomon, a story which reminds 
one of the story of the queen of Sheba “to prove him [Solo- 
mon] with hard questions” (1 Kings 10:1). B. Mazar has sug- 
gested that there may be a direct connection between the cult 
of Baal-Shamém, whose worship apparently grew from the 10 
century, and Hiram’s help in planning, building, and equip- 
ping the Temple of Solomon. The date of the founding of the 
Temple at Jerusalem in the 11'* (Jos., Ant., 8:62) or in the 12‘ 
(Jos., Apion, 1:126) year of Hiram, which is given by Josephus 
as based on the Tyrian chronicles, should be rejected; these 
dates should be applied to the temples rebuilt by Hiram in 
Tyre. It should be added that Hiram left the throne of Tyre to 
his son Baal-Ezer. In the aggadah Hiram plays a prominent 
role, because of his assistance in the building of the Temple 
(cf. Ginzberg, Legends, index). 

(2) Another Hiram, whose title “King of the Zidonians” 
(cf. 1 Kings 16:31) is found on a bowl discovered in the vicinity 
of Limassol (Cyprus), was king in Tyre at the time of Tiglath- 
Pileser 111. This Hiram is also mentioned (as Hi-ru-um-mu) by 
the Assyrian king in a list of kings paying tribute to him (next 
to Rezin of Damascus and Menahem of Samaria; Pritchard, 
Texts, 283; Tadmor, 89). In another text Hiram is accused of 
conspiring with Rezin (Wiseman, in: Iraq, 18 (1956), 117ff. = 
Tadmor, 186-87). 

(3) Hiram, half-Phoenician, half-Israelite metal craftsman 
employed in casting the copper (or bronze?) objects for Solo- 
mon’s Temple (1 Kings 7:13-45; 11 Chron. 2:12-13; 4:11-16). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bright, Hist, 183, 191, 201; J. Flemming, The 
History of Tyre (1915), 16 ff.; Mazar, in: PIASH, 1 no. 7 (1964), 15ff.; Kat- 
zenstein, in: BM, 28 (1966), 28ff.; W.E Albright, Yahweh and the Gods 
of Canaan (1968), 190-1, 199-200; EM, 3 (1965), 122-4 (includes bib- 
liography). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Whitelam, in: ABD, 2, 203-5; 
H. Tadmor, The Inscriptions of Tiglath-Pileser 111... (1994), 186-87; H. 
Katzenstein, The History of Tyre (19977); M. Cogan, 1 Kings (2000), 


225-33, 259-73. 
[H. Jacob Katzenstein] 
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HIRSCH, ARON SIEGMUND (1858-19412), German in- 
dustrialist. Hirsch, who was born in Halberstadt, became 
one of the principals of the Halberstadt metal business of 
Aron Hirsch and Sons which his grandfather, ARON HIRSCH 
(1783-1842), had established in 1806 and in which his own 
father was a partner. Aron Siegmund early recognized the 
importance of unifying trade and industry in the production 
and sale of metals, and he devoted himself to the reorgani- 
zation of the firm. In 1906, on his initiative, the copper and 
brass foundry Hirsch Ltd. was founded, and the original firm 
of Aron Hirsch and Sons was merged in the new concern. 
The Kupferwerke Ilsenburg und Harz and the Messingwerke 
at Eberswalde were added later to form one giant enterprise 
under Aron Hirsch’s direction and the enlarged firm achieved 
a leading role in German economic life. Hirsch held an impor- 
tant place in the life of the Jewish community and was a noted 
philanthropist. He was chairman of the administrative council 
of the Akademie fuer die Wissenschaft des Judentums. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Zielenziger, Juden in der deutschen Wirt- 
schaft (1930), 199-205. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Schulze, “Vom 
Handelshaus ‘Aron Hirsch & Soh’ zu den “Hirsch Kupfer- und Mess- 


ingwerken,” in: J. Dick (ed.), Wegweiser durch das jtidische Sachsen- 
Anhalt (1998), 290-99. 


HIRSCH, AUGUST (Aron Simon; 1817-1894), German phy- 
sician, founder of the branch of historical and geographical 
pathology. Hirsch, who studied in Leipzig and Berlin, had 
originally intended to enter the Anglo-Indian service. His 
monumental work, Handbuch der historisch-geographischen 
Pathologie (2 vols., 1860-64), was translated into English 
(1883). It deals with the geographical distribution of diseases 
and with their appearance and disappearance throughout the 
ages. It became a standard textbook on the subject. From 1863 
until his retirement he held the chair of medical history at 
Berlin University. Hirsch was active in the fight against chol- 
era and the plague. He was cofounder of the German Public 
Health Association and its president from 1871 to 1885. In this 
capacity, he described various outbreaks of cholera in Prussia 
and Russia. Hirsch was a prolific writer and made numerous 
contributions on medical historical subjects. He was also in- 
terested in ophthalmology and his Geschichte der Augenheil- 
kunde was published in 1877. From 1884 to 1888 he was one of 
the editors of the Biographisches Lexikon der hervorragenden 
Aerzte aller Zeiten und Voelker. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.R. Kagan, Jewish Medicine (1952), 554. 


[Suessmann Muntner] 


HIRSCH, EMIL GUSTAVE (1851-1923), U.S. rabbi, scholar, 
and civic leader. Hirsch was born in Luxembourg and went 
to the United States in 1866 when his father, Samuel *Hirsch, 
the chief rabbi of the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, served a 
Reform congregation in Philadelphia. After graduating from 
the University of Pennsylvania (1872), Emil Hirsch studied 
at the universities of Berlin and Leipzig. His rabbinic studies 
were pursued at the Hochschule fuer die Wissenschaft des Ju- 
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dentums at Berlin, which brought him under the influence of 
Abraham *Geiger, Hermann Heymann *Steinthal, and Moritz 
*Lazarus. Briefly occupying pulpits in Baltimore and Louis- 
ville, Rabbi Hirsch moved to the Chicago Sinai Congregation 
in 1880, where he remained until his death. For many years he 
taught rabbinic literature and philosophy at the University of 
Chicago, which he helped found. He was also the editor of the 
Bible section of the Jewish Encyclopedia, and he contributed 
scholarly articles to it and to the Hastings Encyclopedia of Re- 
ligion and Ethics. Rabbi Hirsch was generally recognized as 
the outstanding spokesman for the radical wing of Reform in 
the United States. As editor of and prolific writer in The Jew- 
ish Reformer (1886) and The Reform Advocate (1891-1923), he 
widely extended the influence of his forceful preaching. In 
eloquent prose laced with satirical wit, he defended an evo- 
lutionary concept of Judaism - nurtured by German idealis- 
tic philosophy - in which the disciplines of halakhah yielded 
to the primacy of the ethical idea. “The Jew was by history 
called to be the proclaimer of an ethical view of the universe 
and of man, of ethical monotheism” (The Reform Advocate, 2 
(1891), 362) summarizes his outlook. Identifying the primary 
mission of the emancipated Jew with a commitment to social 
justice, Hirsch championed the rights of organized labor and 
supported pioneering welfare reforms in Chicago. 

Although an opponent of Jewish nationalism, Hirsch 
spoke of the Jews as a people (Volk) and conceded that “the 
mission of Israel is by no means incompatible with the pos- 
sible re-nationalization of a Jewish political life. A Jewish 
state, if truly Jewish, would be founded on the precepts of the 
prophets and as such be the organized effort of rendering jus- 
tice real in the interrelations of state and state and man and 
man” (My Religion (1925), 290). For all his liberalism, Hirsch 
was mordantly critical of Jewish apostates and did not spare 
kinsmen who turned to Ethical Culture, founded by his friend 
Felix *Adler. Hirsch summoned the Jew to remain steadfast 
to his particular vocation until the age of universal human- 
ity dawned. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Martin, in: AJA, 4 (1952), 66-82; D.E. 
Hirsch, Rabbi Emil G. Hirsch, The Reform Advocate (1969). 

[Samuel E. Karff] 


HIRSCH, ERIC DONALD, JR. (1928-_), U.S. literary scholar 
and educator. Born in Memphis, Tennessee, Hirsch was edu- 
cated at Cornell University (B.A., 1950) and Yale (M.A., 1953; 
Ph.D., 1957) and served in the U.S. Navy during the Korean 
War (1950-52). He taught at Yale (1956-66) and the University 
of Virginia (1966-2002), where he became university profes- 
sor of education and humanities, emeritus; he was a visiting 
professor at Northwestern and Oxford universities and a vis- 
iting fellow at the Hoover Institution. He was the founder and 
chairman of the Core Knowledge Foundation. 

A respected academic literary critic whose work was con- 
cerned with problems of interpretation and the history of the 
Romantic movement, Hirsch in 1987 published Cultural Liter- 
acy: What Every American Needs to Know, a book that told an 
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increasingly conservative country that its schools were failing 
to teach its children the basic information they needed to suc- 
ceed, and worse, failing to establish a common, shared culture 
which Hirsch believes is essential to maintaining democracy. It 
became a bestseller and launched Hirsch on a new career as an 
educational reformer. He followed this with The Dictionary of 
Cultural Literacy (1988; revised edition 1993; with Joseph Kett 
and James Trefil), which collected much of the vital informa- 
tion whose absorption would make for acommon culture and 
economic success. Hirsch also founded the Core Knowledge 
Foundation (originally the Cultural Literacy Foundation) 
which has developed a detailed, comprehensive curriculum 
for elementary schools, intended to “[foster] autonomous and 
knowledgeable citizens, [give] every person an equal chance, 
and [foster] community’ The curriculum calls for uniform 
content and instruction by age group and abandonment of 
“progressive” ideas that he believes rule American public 
schools and destroy the chances of poverty-stricken students. 
Critics, while agreeing that content is important, have chal- 
lenged Hirsch’s assumptions and have particularly singled out 
his refusal to take seriously such issues as racial inequality and 
underfunding as factors in poor outcomes. 
Hirsch’s critical works include Wordsworth and Schelling: 
A Typological Study of Romanticism (1960), Innocence and Ex- 
perience: An Introduction to Blake (1964), Validity in Interpre- 
tation (1967), The Aims of Interpretation (1976), and The Phi- 
losophy of Composition (1977). His educational-reform oeuvre 
includes, beside Cultural Literacy and The Dictionary of Cul- 
tural Literacy, A First Dictionary of Cultural Literacy: What 
Our Children Need to Know (1991), The Schools We Need and 
Why We Don't Have Them (1996), and an edited volume, Books 
to Build On: A Grade-by-Grade Resource Guide for Parents and 
Teachers (1996, edited with John Holdren). 
[Drew Silver (2™4 ed.)] 


HIRSCH, JOHN STEPHEN (1930-1989), Canadian theater 
director. John Hirsch was born in Siofok, Hungary. He lived 
with his family in Endrod (today Gyoma Endrod). When he 
was 14, his parents and brother were murdered during the 
Holocaust. Hirsch was first hidden from the Nazis by a maid 
who secreted him to the Budapest ghetto where he survived 
the war. A Jewish orphan in postwar Europe, he was part of a 
group of 175 Jewish children smuggled out of a Displaced Per- 
son’s camp into Romania. From there he was taken to Greece, 
then Palestine, before finally coming to Canada. He arrived in 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, in 1947, where he and another orphan 
boy were welcomed into the home of a local Jewish family. 
Hirsch first studied English in classes organized by the 
National Council of Jewish Women and went on to study at 
the University of Manitoba. In 1957 he co-founded (with Tom 
Hendry) Theatre 77, which, in 1958, joined with Winnipeg 
Little Theatre to become the country’s first regional theater, 
the Manitoba Theatre Centre. Hirsch was the company’s first 
artistic director. He went on to become associate director of 
the Stratford Festival in 1967-69 and was its director between 
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1981 and 1985. He was head of cBc television drama from 
1974 to 1978. He directed at the National Arts Centre, To- 
ronto Arts Productions (now CanStage), Young People’s The- 
atre (now Lorraine Kimsa Theatre for Young People), and the 
Shaw Festival. He also directed in the United States, where he 
won Obie, Outer Critics, and Los Angeles Critics awards for 
his productions. Hirsch was awarded the Order of Canada 
in 1967 and was one of the first high-profile Canadian art- 
ists to die of Arps. Before his death he made a bequest to the 
Jewish Immigrant Aid Service which has been used to set up 
a Scholarship Fund to support students in the arts and per- 
forming arts. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Knelman, A Stratford Tempest (1982). 


[Joel Greenberg (24 ed.)] 


HIRSCH, JOSEPH (1910-1981), U.S. painter and lithogra- 
pher. Born in Philadelphia, Hirsch studied at the School of 
Industrial Design (1928-31) before he moved to New York. As 
a Works Progress Administration artist he painted the mural 
Football for Benjamin Franklin High School in Philadelphia. 
During World War 11 Hirsch produced around 75 paintings 
and drawings as an artist-correspondent for the U.S. Navy in 
the South Pacific and for the U.S. Army in Europe. He is best 
known for his social realist work in the 1930s in which he ren- 
dered the human condition in a representational manner. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: EK. Pohl, In the Eye of the Storm: An Art of 
Social Conscience, 1930-1970 (1995). 


[Samantha Baskind (24 ed.)] 


HIRSCH, JUDD (1935-_), U.S. actor. Hirsch was born in 
the Bronx, New York. His first success on Broadway was in 
a revival of Neil Simon's Barefoot in the Park (1966). Hirsch 
followed this with two off-Broadway hits, Scuba Duba (1967) 
and Hot L. Baltimore (1973). He then moved back to Broadway 
in Jules Feiffer’s play Knock Knock (1975) and won the Drama 
Desk Award for Best Featured Actor of 1975-76. Hirsch then 
starred in Neil Simon’s Chapter Two (1977) and Lanford Wil- 
son's Talleys’ Folly (1980), for which he won an Obie Award for 
Best Actor and was nominated for a Tony Award. He then had 
a successful run with Herb Gardner’s comedy I’m Not Rappa- 
port (1985-88), garnering a Tony Award for Best Actor in 1986. 
Gardner’s Conversations with My Father (1992-93) earned 
Hirsch another Best Actor Tony in 1992. His subsequent 
Broadway performances were in A Thousand Clowns (1996), 
Art (1998), and the short-lived Sixteen Wounded (2004). 

Hirsch starred in the popular television sitcom Taxi 
(1978-83), winning two Emmy Awards (1981, 1983) for his 
role as the affable cabbie Alex Rieger. He starred in several 
other Tv series as well, although none were as successful as 
Taxi. These include Dear John (1988-91), for which he shared 
a Golden Globe in 1989 for Best Actor in a Comedy Series 
with Richard Mulligan and Michael J. Fox. He also served as 
the narrator of the 2003 documentary miniseries Heroes of 
Jewish Comedy. 
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Hirsch began his film career with a small role in the 1971 
movie Jump and a bit part in Serpico (1973). He then landed a 
major role in Ordinary People, for which he received an Os- 
car nomination for Best Supporting Actor in 1980. His subse- 
quent major film appearances include Without a Trace (1983); 
The Goodbye People (1984); Teachers (1984); Running on Empty 
(1988); Independence Day (1996); Out of the Cold (1999); A 
Beautiful Mind (2002); and Zeyda and the Hitman (2004). 
Hirsch was also the narrator of the 1986 film Isaac in America. 
Nominated for an Academy Award for Best Documentary, it 
tells the story of author Isaac Bashevis *Singer. 


[Jonathan Licht / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


HIRSCH, JULIUS (1882-1961), economist. Born in the 
Rhineland, Germany, Hirsch began teaching at the Gradu- 
ate Business School in Cologne in 1911. During World War 1 
he was deputy head of the German price control administra- 
tion. As secretary of state in the German Ministry of Eco- 
nomics from 1919 to 1923, he took part in negotiations on 
German reparations, designed plans for the stabilization of 
German currency, and was instrumental in drafting anti-trust 
legislation and creating economic advisory councils. A visit 
to the United States in 1924 resulted in Das amerikanische 
Wirtschaftswunder (1926), a study of U.S. mass production 
and distribution, and of the non-Marxist policies and tactics 
of the U.S. labor movement. From 1926 to 1933 Hirsch taught 
in Berlin, both at the university and at the Graduate Business 
School, and served as a consultant to many public institutions. 
He left Germany for Denmark in 1933, and for several years 
was a professor at the Copenhagen Graduate Business School. 
In 1941 he emigrated to the United States, where he taught at 
the New School for Social Research. He also served as chief 
consultant for the U.S. Office of Price Control, and later as a 
private economic consultant. 

Hirsch’s professional interests were focused on two ma- 
jor topics — distribution and quantitative economic analysis - 
and both are reflected in his numerous publications. These 
include Das Warenhaus in Westdeutschland (1910), Die Filial- 
betriebe im Detailhandel (1913), Die deutsche Waehrungsfrage 
(1924), Deutschlands Betriebskapital (1927), and New Horizons 
in Business (1955). 

His wife EDITH (1900-2003), the daughter of the Ber- 
lin banker Adolph Jarislowsky, was active from 1931 to 1933 in 
establishing kitchens for the unemployed based on the prin- 
ciple of self-help. In the United States she was active in her 
husband's firm. Her special interests were agro-economics, 
the world food situation, and commodity problems. Special- 
izing in agricultural trends and food distribution, she served 
as a consultant to the Department of Agriculture in the 1940s 
and 1950s. In 1946 she wrote Food Supplies in the Aftermath of 
World War 11. To give the book more credibility, it was issued 
under her husband’s name; but in 1993 it was republished un- 
der the name of its rightful author. She was a professor of eco- 
nomics at the New School of Social Research. She was a board 
member of the *Leo Baeck Institute in New York. 
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HIRSCH, MARKUS (Mordecai Amram; 1833-1909), rabbi. 
Born in Tiszab6, Hungary, Hirsch studied at the yeshivot 
of Pressburg (Bratislava) and Miskolc-Csaba. From 1853 he 
studied at the yeshivah of S.J. *Rapoport in Prague, and also 
attended lectures at the university there, served as rabbi of 
Karcag, and of Tiszabé, and between 1861 and 1880 of Obuda 
(Alt-Ofen, now part of Budapest). Under Hirsch’s leader- 
ship this community began to flourish again. He founded a 
yeshivah and undertook various civic functions. He was ap- 
pointed to the government commission charged with the ar- 
bitration of conflicts within the Jewish communities of Hun- 
gary. In 1864, with Rabbi S. Brill of Pest and J. Steinhardt of 
Arad, Hirsch was entrusted with the task of reorganizing the 
Jewish elementary school system, as well as with preparing a 
curriculum for the new rabbinical seminary. He endeavored 
to mediate between the progressive and Orthodox trends in 
Judaism, and played the role of conciliator at the General Jew- 
ish Congress of Hungary in 1868-69. From 1880 he served 
the community of Prague and in 1889 became chief rabbi of 
Hamburg, where he was known as a leader of the enlight- 
ened Orthodox movement. His works published in Hebrew, 
German, and Hungarian include Divrei Shalom ve-Emet, and 
sermons. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Reich, Beth-El; Ehrentempel verdienter 
ungarischer Israeliten, 3 (n.d.), 30-50; Hagyomdny, vol. 5, 245-7; E. 
Duckesz, Iwoh Lemoschaw (1903), 130-2 (Heb. pt.), xxxii (Ger. pt.). 


[Jeno Zsoldos] 


HIRSCH, BARON MAURICE DE (Moritz Freiherr von 
Hirsch; 1831-1896), German financier and philanthropist. 
Born in Munich, Hirsch was the son of Baron Joseph von 
Hirsch auf Gereuth (1805-1885, from 1869 Baron) and grand- 
son of Baron Jacob von Hirsch (1765-1840, from 1818 von 
Hirsch auf Gereuth), founder of the family fortune and the 
first Jewish estate owner in Bavaria. His mother, Karoline 
Wertheimer, ensured that Maurice de Hirsch received the best 
instruction in Hebrew and religion. In 1851 Hirsch joined the 
banking firm of Bischoffsheim & Goldschmidt in Brussels and 
four years later married Clara, daughter of Senator Jonathan 
*Bischoffsheim, head of the firm. He did not, however, be- 
come a partner; instead, he pursued his own business interests, 
mainly the Oriental Railway scheme linking Constantinople 
to Europe, which was financed by the Turkish Lottery Bonds 
(1869 concession). Hirsch was granted control of the railway 
concession by the Turkish government and by personal su- 
pervision and skillful engineering ensured the success of the 
venture. The railway project and pioneer enterprises in the 
sugar and copper industries brought Hirsch’s fortune to an 
estimated $100,000,000 by 1890, and gained for him a repu- 
tation as an outstanding industrialist and financier. 

During this period Hirsch became acquainted with the 
plight of Oriental Jewry and gave the “Alliance Israélite Uni- 
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verselle one million francs for the creation of schools. He pro- 
vided additional sums for the establishment of trade schools 
and eventually consolidated his donations to the Alliance in 
a foundation yielding an annual income of 400,000 francs. 
Thereafter, he established his own organization, the Baron de 
Hirsch Foundation, for educational work in Galicia and Bu- 
kovina (1888); the *Baron de Hirsch Fund, in New York, for as- 
sisting and settling immigrants to the United States (1891) and 
later Canada; and the Jewish Colonization Association (1CA) 
to facilitate mass emigration of Jews from Russia and their re- 
habilitation in agricultural colonies particularly in *Argentina 
and Brazil. With these foundations (with a capital of several 
million US. dollars), Hirsch became the first Jewish benefactor 
to plan large-scale resettlement of Jews. The 1ca was formed in 
1891 after the czarist government had refused Hirsch’s offer of 
50 million francs to alleviate the miserable conditions of Rus- 
sian Jewry by establishing a modern education system for the 
Jews because it was not given complete control over the alloca- 
tion of the funds. Within a few years the 1ca capital stood at 
about 180 million francs. The objective of the 1ca was defined 
as the purchase of large tracts of land for “... establishing colo- 
nies in various parts of North and South America and other 
countries for agricultural, commercial and other purposes” A 
central committee was formed in St. Petersburg in 1892 to or- 
ganize the emigration of Russian Jews (with the agreement of 
the Russian government), and a governing body was set up in 
Argentina to direct work in the colonies. Most of the settlers 
later drifted to the towns. Later the accumulated funds of the 
jca were largely directed to agricultural projects in Israel. In 
1955 the JcA was therefore renamed the Israeli Colonization 
Association (1cA). The foundations in the former Habsburg 
Empire had lost most of their fortunes after World War 1 and 
were dissolved by the successor states. 

Countering widespread antisemitic prejudice, Hirsch 
was firmly convinced of the ability of Jews to be successful 
in agriculture if they were provided with suitable conditions. 
In an article in The Forum (August 1891), he wrote: “My own 
personal experience, too, has led me to recognize that the 
Jews have very good ability in agriculture ... and my efforts 
shall show that the Jews have not lost the agricultural qualities 
that their forefathers possessed. I shall try to make for them 
a new home in different lands, where as free farmers on their 
own soil, they can make themselves useful to that country.” 
The main concern of his idea of philanthropy was less relief 
than improvement through education. Thus he maintained a 
certain autocratic approach and preferred to guide his dona- 
tions through the 1c, the Alliance Israélite Universelle, and 
a few other organizations that had his confidence. His agricul- 
tural projects led the Hovevei Zion and later *Herzl to request 
Hirsch’s support for the Zionist movement, but Hirsch, who 
regarded the creation of a Jewish state as a fantasy, refused 
assistance. It is impossible to assess accurately the amount of 
money Hirsch devoted to benevolent purposes. He donated 
large sums to London hospitals and a Canadian fund for help- 
ing immigrants, and gave all his horse-racing winnings to phil- 
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anthropic causes, saying that his horses ran for charity. On the 
death of his only son Lucien in 1887, he replied to a message 
of sympathy with the words “My son I have lost, but not my 
heir; humanity is my heir.” His generous donations were made 
possible by his outstanding economic and personal skills, as- 
sets which had made him a central figure in European society; 
he was counted among the intimates of the Bulgarian Prince 
Ferdinand, of the Prince of Wales, later King Edward vii, and 
of the Austrian archduke Rudolph. 


[Hanns G. Reissner / Marcus Pyka (2"4 ed.)] 


His wife, CLARA (1833-1899), was a cultivated woman 
and accomplished linguist. As a niece of Solomon H. Gold- 
schmidt, the president of the aru, and a daughter of Jonathan 
Bischoffsheim, she was conversant with business affairs and 
philanthropic organization already in her youth. She worked 
as a secretary first for her father and, after her marriage to 
Moritz von Hirsch, for her husband, in whose charity interests 
she played a guiding and counseling role. As well as assisting 
in the work of founding colonies and developing schools and 
farms, she worked to relieve the misery of individuals and 
supported alms-houses and soup kitchens, distributed clothes 
for children, and financed loan banks for traveling hawkers. 
Between 1892 and 1895, she donated over 200,000,000 francs. 
When her husband died in 1896 she became sole administrator 
of his vast fortune. She continued her husband’s work, turn- 
ing her home in Paris into her administrative office. During 
the three remaining years of her life she donated $15,000,000 
to charitable works in New York, Galicia, Vienna, Budapest, 
and Paris. In her will she left a further $10,000,000 to endow 
philanthropic foundations. 


[Moshe Catane / Marcus Pyka (24 ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Prys, Die Familie von Hirsch auf Ge- 
reuth (1931); S. Joseph, History of the Baron de Hirsch Fund (1935); S. 
Adler-Rudel, in: yLB1, 8 (1963), 29-69; K. Grunwald, Tuerkenhirsch 
(Eng., 1966), incl. bibl. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Avni, Argentina, 
the Promised Land (1973); D. Frischer, Le Moise des Amériques 
(2002). 


HIRSCH, MENDEL (1833-1900), educator and writer. The 
eldest son of Samson Raphael *Hirsch, from 1855 he taught 
Jewish and general subjects at the high schools founded by his 
father in Frankfurt. From 1877 he was their principal and for 17 
years was also headmaster of the Jewish elementary school. He 
contributed a series of articles on pedagogical subjects to the 
monthly Jeschurun, published by his father. Among his other 
works are Das reine Menschentum im Lichte des Judentums 
(1893; Humanism and Judaism, 1928); a German translation of 
and commentary on the haftarot, Die Haftorot uebersetzt und 
erlaeutert (1896, 19137; also Eng., 1966); on the minor proph- 
ets (Die zwoelf Propheten, uebersetzt und erlaeutert, 1900); 
and on Lamentations (Die Klagelieder, 1903). In a published 
lecture (Der Zionismus, 1898) Hirsch adopted a stand against 
political Zionism, while recognizing it as an admission that 
assimilation had failed. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Weyl, Direktor Dr. Mendel Hirsch (1901); 
H. Schwab, Chachme Ashkenaz (Eng., 1964), 75. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
puy: M. Breuer, Modernity within Tradition (1992), passim. 


HIRSCH, OTTO (1885-1941), leader of the German-Jew- 
ish community under Nazi rule. Born in Stuttgart, Hirsch 
studied law. In 1912 he entered the legal profession and was 
in charge of the municipal Food Control Office of Stuttgart 
during World War 1. In 1919 he was appointed a senior offi- 
cial in the Ministry of the Interior. Hirsch was a member of 
the board of the *Centralverein, belonging to its pro-Zionist 
wing, and deputy member of the Jewish Agency and pro- 
moted emigration to Palestine and adult Jewish education. 
In 1919 he became head of the Union of Jewish Communities 
in Wuerttemberg, and in 1933 he was elected executive chair- 
man of the Reichsvertretung der Juden in Deutschland (later 
the Nazi-imposed *Reichsvereinigung), a post in which he 
devoted his efforts to the twofold process of organizing emi- 
gration and ameliorating the situation of the remaining Jews. 
His courageous interventions to free Jews under arrest led to 
his imprisonment several times by the German authorities, 
but he rejected several offers from abroad to emigrate and 
take up another post. He was finally arrested (spring 1941) by 
*Eichmann, who disliked Hirsch’s fearless behavior, including 
his attempts to influence the Gestapo. Hirsch was murdered at 
Mauthausen camp on June 19, 1941. A memorial for him was 
set up in 1959 in Shavei Zion. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baeck, in: yLBI, 1 (1956), 54-56; Gruen- 
wald, ibid., 57-67; Simon, ibid., 68-75; Adler, ibid., 5 (1960), 292-5; 
A. Leber, Das Gewissen entscheidet (1957), 12-17; Marx, in: BLBI, 
6 no. 24 (1963), 295-312. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Sauer, “Otto 
Hirsch 1885-1941 — Director of the Reichsvertretung,” in: LBIy, 32 
(1987) 341-68; idem, Fuer Recht und Menschenwiirde — Lebensbild 
von Otto Hirsch (1985). 


[Yehuda Reshef] 


HIRSCH, RACHEL (1870-1953), German physician. She was 
the first Jewish woman to receive the title of professor of med- 
icine in Prussia (1913). In 1905, while working at the Charité 
Hospital in Berlin, she was the first to describe the unchanged 
passage of orally given starch grains into the blood vessels 
through absorption from the intestine. She described the 
mechanism whereby corpuscular elements, passing through 
the system of lymphatic vessels, are finally eliminated from 
the blood through renal capillaries. At that time nobody took 
her seriously and, greatly disappointed, she discontinued her 
research. The phenomenon was “rediscovered” some 50 years 
later by Gerhard Volkheimer, working in the same hospital. 
At his suggestion the process was named the “Rachel Hirsch 
Effect.” Hirsch was the granddaughter of Samson Raphael 
*Hirsch, founder of the neo-Orthodox movement in Ger- 
many. Miss Hirsch left Berlin when Hitler seized power, and 
she died in London. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Muntner, in: Korot, 3 (1964), 337f. 


[Suessmann Muntner] 
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HIRSCH, RICHARD (1926- ), U.S. Reform rabbi and 
Zionist leader. Hirsch was born in Cleveland and earned his 
B.A. from the University of Cincinnati and B.H.L. from *He- 
brew Union College (Huc) in 1947. He received his ordina- 
tion and M.H.L. from HUC-JIR in 1951. The seminary later 
honored him with a Doctor of Divinity degree (1976) and a 
D.H.L. (1999). 

After serving as rabbi of Chicago's Temple Emanuel 
(1951-53) and Denver’s Temple Emanuel (1953-56), he was ap- 
pointed director of the Chicago Federation and Great Lakes 
Council of the *Union of American Hebrew Congregations 
(1956-61). In this capacity, he was instrumental in establish- 
ing new Reform synagogues, initiated the Live and Learn In- 
stitutes (an intensive adult education retreat program), and 
organized the Chicago Interreligious Conference on Reli- 
gion and Race. 

Hirsch was the founding director of the UAHC Religious 
Action Center (RAC) in Washington, D.c., charting the course 
of the Reform movement's national center for political action 
and social justice from its inception in 1962 until 1973. He in- 
vited the Leadership Conference on Civil Rights, the United 
Negro College Fund, and the Citizens Crusade Against Pov- 
erty to set up their headquarters in the Rac; in effect, it be- 
came Martin Luther King’s Washington office, and much of 
the legislation of the United States’ Civil Rights Acts was for- 
mulated on its premises. As a civil rights leader, he organized 
Jewish participation in the March on Washington (August 28, 
1963) and Jewish response to King’s call to Selma, Alabama. 
Hirsch also served as the Washington representative of the 
*Synagogue Council of America as well as of the *National 
Conference for Soviet Jewry, testifying frequently before Con- 
gressional Committees. 

In 1972, he was elected the executive director of the 
*World Union for Progressive Judaism, accepting the position 
on condition that the International Headquarters be moved 
to Jerusalem. The Reform movement acquiesced; and in 1973, 
he and his family moved to Israel. 

In 1978, Hirsch helped found the Association of Reform 
Zionists of America (ARZA) and later ARZENU, the Inter- 
national Body of Reform Zionists. He was instrumental in 
helping organize kibbutz Yahel, dedicated in 1976, and kib- 
butz Lotan, dedicated in 1983. Hirsch advocated building at- 
tractive facilities for synagogue-community centers and was 
influential in planning and raising funds for the construction 
of many buildings, including Beit Daniel in Tel Aviv and Or 
Hadash in Haifa. 

Hirsch was also assuming leadership positions in the 
broader Zionist world. He was elected chairman of the Zionist 
General Council (1987-92); served as chairman of the *World 
Zionist Committee for Redesign and Reorganization of the 
WZO (1993-96); elected president in 1997 of the 33" World 
Zionist Congress, and co-chairman of the Jewish Agency’s 
Commission on the Former Soviet Union, a full-time posi- 
tion he continues to hold. He also remains a member of the 
Executives of both the wzo and the Jewish Agency. 
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Upon his retirement from the wuPy in 1999, Hirsch was 
elected honorary life president of the World Union. The au- 
ditorium in Mercaz Shimshon was designated the Bella and 
Rabbi Richard G. Hirsch Theater. The following year, Hirsch 
published his fifth book: From the Hill to the Mount - A Re- 
form Zionist Quest (2000); his previous works include Judaism 
and Cities in Crisis (1961); There Shall Be No Poor (1965); The 
Way of the Upright (1973); and Thy Most Precious Gift (1974). In 
addition, he contributed chapters and introductions to more 
than a dozen other books as well as articles to numerous pub- 
lications, in both English and Hebrew. 


[Bezalel Gordon (24 ed)] 


HIRSCH, ROBERT PAUL (1925- ), French actor and di- 
rector. Hirsch was a member of the Comédie Francaise from 
1948 and distinguished himself as a comic actor and mime. 
He appeared in several films including Notre Dame de Paris, 
125 Rue Montmartre, and Maigret et laffaire Saint Fiacre. In 
1965 he made a film in Israel, Pas question le samedi (Never 
on Saturday), in which he played several parts. 


HIRSCH, SAMSON (Ben) RAPHAEL (1808-1888), rabbi 
and writer; leader and foremost exponent of *Orthodoxy in 
Germany in the 19 century. Born in Hamburg, Hirsch stud- 
ied Talmud with his grandfather Mendel Frankfurter there. 
His education was influenced by the enlightened Orthodox 
rabbis Jacob *Ettlinger and Isaac *Bernays, and by his father, 
R. Raphael, an opponent of the *Reform congregation at the 
temple in *Hamburg but also a supporter of hakham Bernays 
who included secular studies in the curriculum of the talmud 
torah of the city. Bernays had a great influence on Hirsch’s phi- 
losophy of Judaism. Hirsch attended the University of Bonn 
for a year (1829), where he studied classical languages, history, 
and philosophy. He formed a friendship there with Abraham 
*Geiger, and with him organized a society of Jewish students, 
ostensibly to study homiletics but with the deeper purpose of 
drawing them closer to Jewish values. The friendship of these 
two future leaders of the two opposing movements of German 
Jewry, was disrupted after Geiger published a sharp though re- 
spectful criticism of Hirsch’s first publication (see below). 
During the years 1830-41 Hirsch served as Landrabbiner 
of the principality of Oldenburg, a period in which he wrote 
his most significant works, Neunzehn Briefe ueber Judentum 
(Iggerot Zafon; “Nineteen Letters on Judaism”), first published 
under the pseudonym “Ben Uziel,” Alatona 1836 (it has since 
appeared in many editions, including English, 1899; revised 
1966), and Choreb, oder Versuche ueber Jissroels Pflichten in 
der Zerstreung (1837, 19215; Horeb - Essays on Israel’s “Duties” 
in the Diaspora, 1962). These two works form a complete unit, 
in which Hirsch laid down his basic views on Judaism which 
were elaborated and explained in his subsequent writings. The 
first made a profound impression in German Jewish circles. It 
takes the form of an exchange of letters between a spokesman 
for the “perplexed,” who expresses in the first letter the doubts 
of a young Jewish intellectual, and an older representative of 
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traditional Judaism, who formulates his answers in 18 letters. 
Thus Hirsch employs a semi-dialogical form for his apolo- 
getic polemic. H. *Graetz, who was deeply impressed by the 
“Nineteen Letters,” came to Oldenburg in 1837 and remained 
there for three years in order to complete his Jewish educa- 
tion under the guidance of Hirsch. 

In 1841 Hirsch moved to Emden, where he served as rabbi 
of Aurich and Osnabrueck in Hanover. From 1846 to 1851 he 
lived in Nikolsburg (Mikolov) as Landrabbiner of Moravia. 
Here Hirsch took an energetic part in the struggle to obtain 
emancipation for Austrian and Moravian Jewry during the 
1848 revolution, and was unanimously elected chairman of 
the Committee for the Civil and Political Rights of the Jews 
in Moravia. In Nikolsburg he also applied himself to reorga- 
nizing the internal structure of Moravian Jewry and drafted 
a constitution for a central Jewish religious authority for the 
whole country. Hirsch adopted moderate Orthodox posi- 
tions in various areas, including ritual practices and Talmud 
Torah (the study of Torah), thereby provoking opposition 
among the extreme Orthodox element in Nikolsburg. In 1851, 
Hirsch was called to serve as rabbi of the Orthodox congre- 
gation *Adass Yeshurun in Frankfurt on the Main, a position 
he held for 37 years until his death. Here he found a small cir- 
cle of like-minded friends whose encouragement and moral 
support helped him develop and crystallize his conception 
of Judaism. The Orthodox congregation of Frankfurt, whose 
institutions, especially the educational system that he estab- 
lished and supervised, embodied Hirsch’s ideas, served as a 
paradigm for other *neo-Orthodox congregations in Ger- 
many and abroad. 


Hirsch on Jewish Education 

Hirsch based his educational ideal on the rabbinic saying 
(Avot 2:2): “Talmud Torah is excellent when combined with 
derekh erez? Hirsch interpreted derekh erez, originally mean- 
ing worldly involvement, or ethical behavior and respect 
toward fellow persons, as referring to the entire domain of 
worldly occupation, namely secular culture. His ideal of the 
educated Jew - the Jisroel-mensch — was that of an enlight- 
ened Jew, deeply engaged in the higher levels of general (i.e., 
non Jewish) culture and civilization, who remains fully loyal 
to the Torah and faithfully observant of the halakhah. In con- 
trast with the ultra-Orthodox, he viewed secular education as 
a valuable means for the perfection of the Jew and not merely 
a practical means for a better adjustment to the non-Jewish 
society and economy. In that sense the most significant com- 
ponent of this slogan is the word “combined” (im), namely the 
constant effort to bridge the gap between traditional Jewish 
learning and practice on the one hand and the modern iden- 
tification with general culture (in its German, Central Euro- 
pean version) on the other hand. It was this idea that Hirsch 
endeavored to embody in the three schools he founded: a pri- 
mary school, a secondary school, and a high school for girls. 
Besides the Hebrew language and Jewish subjects, the school 
curriculum included secular studies (such as German, math- 
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ematics, and natural sciences). This modern notion of Jewish 
education clearly diverges both from the traditional notion of 
heder and yeshivah education and the modern non-Orthodox 
Jewish schools that were established in Germany in this gen- 
eration and tended towards assimilation. 


Hirsch’s attitude to Reform and Secession 

Besides Jewish education, the chief contemporary issue that 
Hirsch faced was the rapid and speedy growth of Liberal Ju- 
daism in Germany and its demand for radical reforms in reli- 
gious and communal life. The challenge of the Liberal-Reform 
movement put Hirsch’s conception of Judaism and his attitude 
towards emancipation and modernity to a test. In 1854 he pub- 
lished a pamphlet Die Religion im Bunde mit dem Fortschritt 
(“Religion Allied with Progress”) in which he attempted to 
refute the argument of the Liberals that it was impossible to 
combine traditional Judaism and secular education. In this 
pamphlet he acknowledged that there was a need for revision 
within Judaism of external and esthetic elements, but rejected 
changes affecting the very principles of Jewish faith proposed 
by the Reform rabbis, or alterations in the observance of the 
Law. In Hirsch’s opinion it was not Judaism that needed to be 
reformed by the Jews but rather the Jews who needed to be 
reformed by Judaism; there was not a need for “progress” but 
for “elevation.” For Judaism to have access to the cultural life 
of Europe it was essential for Jews to rise to Judaism's eternal 
ideals rather than to bring it down to adjust to contemporary 
requirements, which he perceived as merely the expression of 
a desire for a more comfortable life. 

Hirsch introduced some external improvements in the 
liturgy, such as a choir under the direction of a professional 
director, participation of the congregation in the singing, and 
preaching twice a month in German. At the same time he de- 
fended the traditional Jewish synagogue (Schul) against at- 
tacks by the Liberals and stressed the “inner harmony” within 
it. Similarly, he defended the Hebrew language as the sole 
language for prayer and instruction of Jewish subjects. On 
the other hand Hirsch removed the Kol Nidrei prayer on the 
ground that it was susceptible to misunderstanding. 

Hirsch considered a formal, institutional separation be- 
tween Orthodox and Reform Judaism to be unnecessary, so 
long as the latter exercised caution in its demand for reforms 
and remained attached to halakhic tradition. However, in 1844 
the Liberal rabbinical synod at Brunswick took a radical di- 
rection in regard to several prohibitions, especially those re- 
lating to the dietary and marriage laws. Hirsch urged them to 
reconsider their decision, warning that this approach of the 
Liberal rabbis would lead to a point where rupture within “the 
House of Israel” would be unavoidable. From the Liberal point 
of view, his demands were unacceptable. 

As authority in the congregations increasingly passed 
to the hands of the Liberals, a breach between the Orthodox 
and Reform and formal separation became a main focus of 
Hirsch and his supporters. As a precedent, Hirsch pointed to 
the congregation in Hungary, where the government in 1871 
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had recognized the Orthodox congregations as separate bod- 
ies. In a memorandum written by Hirsch (published in his 
writings, vol. 4, 239ff.), the representatives of Orthodox Juda- 
ism in Prussia asked “to permit the Jews to leave their local 
community organizations for reasons of conscience.” In 1873 
the Prussian Landtag debated a bill which would permit ev- 
ery person to leave his church or religious congregation and 
added to that bill a statement “that a Jew is permitted to leave 
his local congregation, for religious reasons, without leaving 
Judaism,’ In July 1876 the move was completed when the “Law 
of Secession” (“Austrittsgesetz”) was passed and a legal basis 
created to establish a specific, organizational framework for 
neo-Orthodoxy. 

The “separatist” movement (“die Austrittsgemeinde”) 
was joined, besides Hirsch’s own congregation, only by small 
groups of the Orthodox in the congregations of Berlin, Koe- 
nigsberg, Wiesbaden, Cologne, and Giesen. These groups 
then created a complete system of religious services and con- 
gregational life, including kashrut, education, and a rabbini- 
cal seminary. Nevertheless, to Hirsch’s deep disappointment, 
the large majority of Orthodox Jews in Germany continued 
to remain within the framework of the general community 
(Gemeindeorthodoxie). 

In 1885 Hirsch established the Freie Vereininung fuer 
die Interessen des orthodoxen Judentums (“The Free Soci- 
ety for the Advancement of the Interests of Orthodox Juda- 
ism”) with its seat in Frankfurt. This organization remained 
restricted during the lifetime of Hirsch and was broadened 
only after 1907. 


Hirsch’s Modern-Traditionalist Conception of Judaism 

Hirsch’s essentialist view of Judaism led him to oppose the 
conception of the historical development of Judaism, as ad- 
vocated by H. Graetz and Z. *Frankel. He regarded genuine 
Judaism as the expression of Divinity, revealed both in nature 
and in the Torah. Since the Torah is the revealed expression 
of the Divine will, fully parallel to the law of nature, none of 
its principles may be denied, even when they transcend hu- 
man comprehension. It is incumbent on man to search for the 
revelation of God’s wisdom in the Torah, as in nature; never- 
theless, this search should be based on the evidence that this 
wisdom is actually contained in the mitzvot to no lesser ex- 
tent than in natural laws. The character of the Torah as an ob- 
jective reality lies in the fact that its central pivot is the Law. 
The Law is an objective disposition of an established order 
that is not dependent on the will of the individual or soci- 
ety, and hence not even on historical processes. Although the 
historical process is alien to the eternal Divine law, humanity 
attains religious truth through experience acquired in time. 
As a pledge and guarantee, however, that humankind will 
reach its religious goal, one people was created to whom the 
religious truth was given directly. Accordingly, that people 
has no need to learn the truth through experiences acquired 
in time. Hence that people is not dependent on the histori- 
cal process. Menschentum (humanity), as a concept based on 
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ancient classical civilization and on humanism, is merely an 
intermediate preparatory stage, which attains its highest ex- 
pression in Jisroeltum. 

This view also largely determined Hirsch’s attitude to 
the modern, academic research of Judaism (*Wissenschaft 
des Judentums). For him there was one criterion according 
to which Jewish studies were to be measured, namely whether 
they contributed to the preservation and strengthening of 
actual “Jewish life.” Where faithfulness in observance of the 
commandments is not put before speculation about them, the 
speculation becomes imprudent and deleterious. 


Interpretation of the Commandments and Their 
Classification by Various Levels of Rationale 

Hirsch’s interpretation of the commandments places him in an 
intermediate position between the Liberal non-halakhic ap- 
proach and the ultra-Orthodox one. While opposing sharply 
any view of the observance of mitzvot as conditioned on their 
reasons and their relevance for contemporary Jewish life, 
Hirsch emphasized the significance of the reasons for mitzvot, 
both on the level of each individual commandment and on the 
level of comprehending the entire halakhic system as an edu- 
cational one, aiming at the perfection of human life. Accord- 
ing to Hirsch, it is not the practical observance of the mitzvah 
alone that endows it with religious meaning, but rather the 
conscious deed rooted in understanding its rationale. 

Hirsch viewed the entire halakhic life as a holistic edu- 
cational process consisting of six dimensions: (a) teachings 
(torot) - the principles of the Jewish faith, namely the theo- 
retical groundings of religious life; (b) laws (mishpatim) - pre- 
cepts concerning human relations and ethics; (c) ordinances 
(hukim) - commandments the refer to ecological issues and 
treatment of animals; (d) commandments (mitzvot) - expres- 
sions of the humanistic domain of religious life, namely the 
duty to love all fellow humans; (e) testimonies (edot) - com- 
mandments that constitute and strengthen the memory of the 
sacred history of Israel; (f) worship (avodot) - prayer and sac- 
rifice as an expression of human loyalty to the Divine. Through 
this multidimensional system, the observant Jew can elevate 
his or her life and sanctify it. 

Hirsch’s reasoning with regard to each individual com- 
mandment is based on a method of “speculative etymology” 
or philosophical etymology (a term coined by EF Schlegel). It 
views the various halakhic deeds and their names as compo- 
nents of a symbolic system, which is at the essence of the Jew- 
ish “language” that places human life before God. 


Translations of the Bible and its Exegesis 

Since Moses *Mendelssohn’s Bible translation project, Ger- 
man Jews had repeatedly translated the biblical texts. From 
the 19» century on, modern Jews repeatedly issued transla- 
tions and adoptions of the siddur (Jewish prayer book). Hirsch 
too devoted a considerable part of his spiritual energy to the 
translation of and commentary on the biblical texts, includ- 
ing the Pentateuch (Der Pentateuch uebersetzt und erklaert, 5 
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vols., 1867-78; 1920°; English translation of the commentary, 
1956-62), the Book of Psalms (Psalmen uebersetztund erklaert, 
1883; 19243; and The Psalms, 2 vol., 1960-66). He also issued 
a German translation of the prayer book (Israels Gebete, ue- 
bersetzt und erleutert, 1895; English: The Hirsch Siddur, Jeru- 
salem 1969). These translations by Hirsch of traditional texts 
paralleled those of his Liberal contemporaries, who like him 
responded to the fact that German Jewry could no longer cope 
with the Hebrew texts of the scriptures and the prayers, and 
who viewed the Bible and the prayer book as the two main 
foci of the Jewish heritage. At the same time, those transla- 
tions clearly distinguish his attitude from theirs. While the 
Liberal prayer books reflected the view that synagogue wor- 
ship should be reformed and should be held largely in Ger- 
man, Hirsch’s translation aims to preserve and strengthen the 
traditional forms, which ought to be implemented entirely in 
Hebrew even when many of the congregants needed an aid 
in order to follow and understand it. The same is true for his 
Bible translation. 


Views on Jewish Nationalism 

Hirsch believed that God established Israel as a people and 
not merely as a religious community. In his writings a love 
for Zion can be easily traced. “The Jewish people, though it 
carries the Torah with it in all the lands of its dispersion, will 
never find its table and lamp [i.e., its economic and spiritual 
development] except in the Holy Land” (Gesammelte Schriften, 
vol. 3, p. 411). Nevertheless, in contrast to the first proto- 
Zionist thinkers, Z. *Kalischer and M. *Hess, he opposed the 
negation of galut by “both Jews and non-Jews whose descrip- 
tion of galut is always accompanied by a violation and dero- 
gation of our rights” (ibid., vol. 4, p. 82). Israel’s mission, as 
Hirsch sees it, is to teach the nations “that God is the source 
of blessing.” For this reason “there was given to it as a pos- 
session the Land and its blessings; it was given a state system; 
but these were not conferred as an end in themselves but as 
the Torah.” These views, particularly in conjunction with the 
other aspects of his philosophy became in the course of time - 
through the efforts of his son-in-law, S.Z. *Breuer, his grand- 
son Isaac *Breuer, and Jacob *Rosenheim - the ideological 
basis of *Agudat Israel. 

Hirsch was the founder and editor of the German peri- 
odical Jeschurun (1854-70; new series 1883-90, edited by his 
son Isaac Hirsch), which served as a vehicle for the dissemi- 
nation of his ideas. In that journal, Hirsch published his es- 
says, some of which were later republished in his Gesammelte 
Schriften (6 vols., 1902-12). In English, Hirsch’s collected es- 
says appeared as Judaism Eternal (ed. and tr. by I. Grunfeld; 2. 
vols., 1960-66); an anthology of his writings, Timeless Torah, 
appeared in 1957. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Grunfeld (ed. and tr.), in: $.R. Hirsch, 
Horeb - Essays on Israel’s Duties in the Diaspora (1962), xviii-clxii; 
idem, Three Generations: the Influence of Samson Raphael Hirsch on 
Jewish Life and Thought (1958), incl. extensive bibliography; idem 
(ed.), in: S.R. Hirsch, Judaism Eternal, 1 (1959), xlix—lxi (a complete 
list of Hirsch’s publications); Rosenbloom, in: Jsos, 24 (1962). ADD. 
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(2002), 387-407. 
[Simha Katz / Yehoyada Amir (24 ed.)] 


HIRSCH, SAMUEL (1815-1889), rabbi, philosopher of Juda- 
ism, and pioneer of the Reform movement in Germany and 
the United States. Samuel Hirsch belonged to the first genera- 
tion of modern European rabbis who, combining traditional 
Jewish learning with university training, founded the *Wis- 
senschaft des Judentums (“science of Judaism’). He was born 
at Thalfang, Prussia, and served as rabbi in Dessau (1839-41), 
and as chief rabbi of Luxembourg (1843-66). He then emi- 
grated to America, where he led the Reform congregation 
Keneseth Israel in Philadelphia until 1888. He spent the last 
year of his life in Chicago with his son Emil G. *Hirsch, who 
was the leading Reform rabbi in the United States at the turn 
of the century. 

In his major philosophic work, Die Religionsphilosophie 
der Juden (1842), Hirsch interpreted Judaism as a dialectically 
evolving religious system. In the manner of the contemporary 
speculative idealism, which tended to comprehend all of real- 
ity under a single unifying concept, Hirsch’s system was based 
on man’s self-awareness. Conscious of his distinctive self, man 
comes to know the freedom of his sovereign will by which he 
alone among all creatures transcends the determinism of na- 
ture. This capacity for freedom is something “given” and im- 
plies a transcendent Source, “an Essence that bestows freedom 
upon him... This Essence he calls God” (Religionsphilosophie, 
30). A critical disciple of Hegel, Hirsch rejects his philosophic 
master’s contention that Judaism holds a rank inferior to 
Christianity on the scale of religions. In Hirsch’s view, Judaism 
and Christianity are both equally valid. Judaism is “intensive” 
religiosity, a way of living with the true God who has entered 
Israel’s midst, while Christianity represents “extensive” religi- 
osity, whose function is the proclamation of this God to the 
pagan world. Both religions are destined to become perfected 
as absolute religiosity in the messianic era when the Christians 
will complete the conversion of the pagans and the Jews will 
obey the true God freely, no longer by compulsion. 

Hirsch opposed sporadic and unprincipled attempts at 
religious reform by radical lay groups, such as the Frankfurt 
Verein, who in 1843 disavowed the authority of the Talmud 
and belief in the Messiah. He was a leading participant at the 
rabbinic conferences of 1844-46 at Brunswick, Frankfurt, and 
Breslau, which formulated the basic positions of the Reform 
movement. Hirsch upheld the rite of circumcision and the 
use of Hebrew in public services; yet he was the first rabbi to 
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advocate the transfer of the Sabbath to Sunday, which he ac- 
tually carried out as rabbi of Keneseth Israel in Philadelphia. 
Though at first adopted by a number of communities, this 
innovation was gradually abandoned by nearly all American 
Reform congregations. 

Hirsch was president of the first Conference of Ameri- 
can Reform Rabbis, which convened in Philadelphia in 1869 
and played a leading role in framing the so-called “Pittsburgh 
Platform” (1885); this platform set the course of American Re- 
form Judaism until the advent of the Hitler era (see *Reform 
Judaism). Hirsch founded the first American chapter of the 
Alliance Israélite Universelle and was a frequent contributor 
to Jewish journals. His other works include Messiaslehre der 
Juden in Kanzelvortraegen (1843), and the polemical Briefe zur 
Beleuchtung der Judenfrage von Bruno Butler (1843). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Philipson, Reform Movement in Judaism 
(1967°); Guttmann, Philosophies, 313-21; N. Rotenstreich, Jewish 
Philosophy in Modern Times (1968), 120-36; Katz, in: REJ, 75 (1967), 
113-26; M. Kaplan, Greater Judaism in the Making (1960), 258-65. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Fackenheim, “Samuel Hirsch and Hegel: 
A Study of Hirsch’s Religionsphilosophie der Juden (1842),” in: A. Alt- 
mann (ed.), Studies in Nineteenth Century Jewish Intellectual History 
(1964), 171-201; J. Reinharz and W. Schatzberg (eds.), “Reform Jew- 
ish Thinkers and Their German Intellectual Context; in: The Jewish 
Response to German Culture (1985). 

[Joshua O. Haberman] 


HIRSCH, SOLOMON (1839-1902), U.S. politician and mer- 
chant. Hirsch was born in Wuerttemberg, Germany. He im- 
migrated to America in 1854 and worked as a clerk in the East 
before entering business with his brother, Edward (1836-1909), 
in Oregon in 1858. In 1864 he was a founder of the Fleischner, 
Mayer Company in Portland, which became the West’s largest 
general wholesale and dry goods firm outside San Francisco. 
Taking an interest in politics, Hirsch secured his brother May- 
er’s (1829-1876) election as Republican National Convention 
delegate in 1864. In 1872 Solomon was elected a Republican 
state representative. In 1874, 1878, and 1882 he was elected state 
senator, serving as senate president in 1880 and as Republican 
state chairman in 1882. He was defeated in the election for U.S. 
senator by one vote in 1885. Hirsch served as minister to Tur- 
key during 1889-92, and declined the nomination as minister 
to Belgium in 1897. He was president of Portland’s Congrega- 
tion Beth Israel during 1900-01. His brother Edward was state 
treasurer of Oregon for two terms. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: HH. Bancroft, Chronicles of the Builders of 
the Commonwealth, 2 (1892), 594-603; J.J. Nodel, Ties Between: A 
Century of Judaism on America’s Last Frontier (1959), passim; H.W. 
Scott, History of Portland, Oregon (1890), 511-4. 


[Robert E. Levinson] 


HIRSCHBEIN, PERETZ (1880-1948), Yiddish dramatist, 
novelist, journalist, travel writer, and theater director. Born 
in Kleszczele, Poland, Hirschbein left home at the age of 14 to 
study in various yeshivot, moving first to Grodno and then 
to Vilna. Beginning in 1901, he published Hebrew poetry and 
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Yiddish short stories. Soon he shifted to drama, starting with 
Miryam (1905), the story of a prostitute, which he wrote in 
Hebrew and later translated into Yiddish. In 1904, he moved 
to Warsaw, where he associated with H.N. *Bialik, I-L. *Per- 
etz, and S. *Asch, all of whom were impressed with his first ef- 
forts as a dramatist and encouraged him to continue. Miryam 
and other early plays, published in the fortnightly Ha-Zeman, 
1904-06, dealt with proletarian themes. Such works included 
other naturalist dramas like Nevelah (“Carcass”), which would 
later enjoy great success in its Yiddish version, Di Neveyle. 
Before long, Hirschbein, strongly influenced by Maeterlinck, 
shifted from naturalism to symbolism, in such works as Oyf 
Yener Zayt Taykh (“Across the River,’ 1905), Olamot Bodedim 
(“Lonely Worlds,” 1906), and Di Erd (“The Earth,” 1907), in 
which he expressed his distaste for city life and his yearning 
for nature, a major motif in his later works. Other important 
plays from this period include In der Finster (“In the Dark,’ 
1907) and Der Tkies-Kaf (“The Pact,” 1909). 

After moving to Odessa in 1908, Hirschbein took a far 
more active role in the production of his own plays. With the 
support and encouragement of Bialik and students from an 
Odessa acting studio, Hirschbein organized a dramatic group 
in Odessa to produce Yiddish plays of quality. For two years 
this group, under Hirschbein’s direction, toured a number of 
Russian cities and towns with productions of plays by Sholem 
*Asch, David *Pinski, Jacob *Gordin, and *Sholem Aleichem, 
as well as Hirschbein’s own plays and Yiddish translations of 
dramas by Semyon Yushkevitsh and Hermann Heijermans. 
When the Hirschbein Troupe, as it came to be known, dis- 
banded, Hirschbein began a series of journeys that eventually 
took him to the U.S. Between 1912 and 1917 he wrote a series 
of folk dramas, which were staged with great success by the 
New York Yiddish Art Theatre after 1918. His Di Puste Kret- 
shme (“The Idle Inn,” 1914) was produced in New York under 
the title The Haunted Inn (publ., 1921). During this period he 
also wrote his famed pastoral romance Grine Felder (“Green 
Fields,” 1923). 

In 1920 Hirschbein married the poet Esther *Shumi- 
atcher, and they traveled around the world for two years. His 
travelogues, among the best in Yiddish literature, were serial- 
ized in the Yiddish daily, Der Tog, and appeared in book form 
entitled Arum der Velt (“Around the World,’ 1927). Wherever 
Hirschbein traveled he sought out Jewish inhabitants whom 
he found even in the most remote corners of the world. His 
impressions of a trip to Palestine appeared in Erez Israel (“The 
Land of Israel,” 1929), where he displays much sympathy for 
the pioneers who, amid great difficulties, were trying to de- 
velop new modes of living in the kibbutzim. Other travels took 
him to India, Japan, and China. 

In 1930 Hirschbein settled in New York, and from 1940 
until his death he lived in Los Angeles. During this period he 
wrote a historical tragedy about the life of King Saul, Der Er- 
shter Melekh fun Yisroel (“The First King of Israel,” 1934), the 
novels Royte Felder (“Red Fields,” 1935) and Bovl (“Babylo- 
nia,” 1942), as well as the collection Monologn (“Monologues,” 
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1939). A five-volume edition of 26 plays was issued in 1916. The 
first five volumes of a projected edition of his collected works 
appeared in 1951. Hirschbein translated a group of Tolstoy’s 
stories into Yiddish, and some of his own writings have been 
translated into Hebrew, English, Russian, and German. Seven 
of his plays, originally written in Yiddish or translated into He- 
brew by the author, were published in the volumes Deramot 
(“Dramas,’ 1922) and Mahazot (“Plays,” 1923). 

During the early period of his literary activity, when 
he was under the influence of Peretz and Bialik, Hirschbein 
tried to achieve a synthesis of naturalism and symbolism, but 
in the course of time he became a neo-realist. However, even 
his most realistic stories are imbued with lyricism. His plays 
display mastery of natural dialogue, and despite the occasional 
stereotype of character, his figures are robust and alive. Hirsch- 
bein is an important personality among the Yiddish writers of 
the postclassical period who combined new European literary 
forms with Jewish tradition. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 1 (1926), 839-47; Z. Zyl- 
bercweig, Leksikon fun Yidishn Teater, 1 (1931), 613-28; S. Niger and 
M. Elkin (eds), Perets Hirshbeyn: Tsu Zayn Zekhtsikstn Geboyrntog 
(1941); B. Rivkin, Undzere Prozaiker (1951), 157-93; LNYL, 3 (1960), 
147-58; S. Liptzin, Flowering of Yiddish Literature (1963), 156-62. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Goldberg, in: The Drama of Transition (1922), 
329-434; A. Mukdoiny, in: J. Shatzky (ed.), Arkhiv far der Geshikhte 
fun Yidishn Teater un Drame (1930), 341-421; J. Mestel, Literatur un 
Teater (1962), 87-101; N. Oyslender, in: Yidisher Teater: 1887-1917 
(1940), 237-58; Sh. Rozhansky (ed.), Peretz Hirshbeyn: Teater, Velt- 
Rayzes, Zikhroynes (1967). 


[Sol Liptzin / Joel Berkowitz (2"4 ed.)] 


HIRSCHBERG, HAIM Z’EW (1903-1976), Israel historian. 
Hirschberg born in Tarnopol, Galicia, studied at the Israeli- 
tisch-Theologische Lehranstalt and the University of Vienna. 
He was rabbi in Czestochowa, Poland (1927-39), and in 1943 
he emigrated to Erez Israel, where he held a number of teach- 
ing posts and was a research fellow at the Hebrew University 
(1947-56). In 1960 he began teaching Jewish history at Bar- 
Ilan University and he headed the Institute for Research on the 
History of the Jews in the Eastern Countries (1970). 
Hirschberg’s published work includes Yahas ha-Aggadah 
la-Halakhah (with B. Murmelstein, 1929, “The Relation of 
Aggadah to Halakhah”); Der Diwan des as-Samaual ibn Adija 
(1931); Juedische und Christliche Lehren im vor-und fruehis- 
lamischen Arabien (1939); Yisrael ba-Arav (“Jews in Arabia? 
1946); Be-Zel ha-Islam (“In the Shadow of Islam,’ 1957); Me- 
Erez Mevo ha-Shemesh (“From the Land of the Setting Sun,’ 
1957); and his major work Toledot ha- Yehudim be-Afrikah ha- 
Zefonit (2 vols., “History of the Jews in North Africa,’ 1965). 
Hirschberg also translated *Nissim b. Jacob's Hibbur Yafeh 
me-ha-Yeshuah (1954) with notes and an introduction. In his 
introduction he presents a history of the Jewish scholars of 
Kairouan and a biography of Nissim b. Jacob. He was coedi- 
tor of two geographical studies, Erez Kinnarot (1950) and Kol 
Erez Naftali (1968) as well as of memorial volumes for P. Chur- 
gin (1963) and S. Bialoblocki (1964). He was editor of the divi- 
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sion of the history of Islamic lands and departmental editor 
of Islam and Judaism, the Muslim world, Arabia, Erez Israel 
(640-1917), Muslim Spain, and Yemen for the Encyclopaedia 
Judaica (first edition). 


HIRSCHBERG, JULIUS (1843-1925), German ophthalmolo- 
gist. Hirschberg, the son of a small merchant in Potsdam, stud- 
ied medicine in Berlin and served as assistant to the famous 
Albrecht von Graefe, under whose influence he specialized 
in ophthalmology. He soon became a renowned teacher and 
in 1869 opened a private eye clinic where poor patients were 
treated free of charge. A year later he became lecturer in oph- 
thalmology at Berlin University. In 1877 Hirschberg founded 
a specialist monthly, Centralblatt fuer praktische Augenheil- 
kunde, which he edited for over 40 years. He was a most pro- 
lific writer, covering the whole field of ophthalmology, and a 
very successful ophthalmic surgeon of international repute. 
Correlating clinical ocular findings with those of the patho- 
logical laboratory, he was one of the first to define the specific 
ocular complications of a number of general diseases, includ- 
ing diabetes and syphilis. His most important contribution to 
clinical practice was the use of a hand magnet for extracting 
foreign bodies from the eye. His greatest work, however, was 
an encyclopedic study of the history of ophthalmology enti- 
tled Geschichte der Augenheilkunde (9 vols., 1899-1918). This 
work, together with a series of special historical monographs 
and translations — with the help of two Arabists — of the man- 
uscripts of eminent Arabian medieval writers, placed him in 
the ranks of medical historians. Though an ardent champion 
of German national culture, Hirschberg never denied his Jew- 
ishness and was therefore refused the post of a professor ordi- 
narius, for which he had the highest qualifications. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Friedenwald, Jews and Medicine, 2 vols. 
(19677), index; Wininger, Biog, 3 (1928), 125-6; S.R. Kagan, Jewish 


Medicine (1952), 517. 
[Aryeh Feigenbaum] 


HIRSCHEL, LEVIE (Louis; 1894-1944), Dutch bibliogra- 
pher and librarian. Born in Amsterdam, Hirschel graduated 
from the rabbinical seminary and the University of Amster- 
dam, later serving as a teacher at the seminary and at a gram- 
mar school in Alkmaar. In 1923 he was appointed assistant 
librarian of the Bibliotheca Rosenthaliana, succeeding J.M. 
Hillesum as chief librarian in 1930. He remained in this post 
until his dismissal by the German authorities during the oc- 
cupation of Holland. He was also minister and later assistant 
rabbi of the synagogue Beer Mayim Hayyim in east Amster- 
dam until his deportation, first to Westerbork concentration 
camp and then transported to Poland, where his death was 
registered on March 31, 1944. 

Hirschel’s field of specialization was the history of Dutch 
Jewry and Dutch Jewish writers of Hebraica and Judaica. He 
was secretary of the Society of Jewish Knowledge in the Neth- 
erlands and wrote an historiographical study of the Jews of the 
Low Countries. His system of a uniform transcription from 
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Hebrew into Dutch was applied in many scientific studies, and 
he also compiled the bibliographical biographies of L. *Wage- 
naar (1925) and the historian A.M. Vaz Dias (1940), and edited 
a selection of the former’s works (1932). Hirschel contributed 
many articles to Jewish and non-Jewish magazines, proving 
in Amstelodamum (1934) that Hebrew had been printed in 
Holland before 1627, the year in which Manasseh Ben Israel 
started his printing office. During World War 11 he wrote for 
Het Joodse Weekblad, the only Jewish periodical permitted by 
the Germans. His last contribution was in November 1942. 
He prepared a systematic catalogue of the Rosenthaliana col- 
lection (five parts until 1940) and looked after some smaller 
libraries (Beth Hamidrash), private collections, and archives. 
Some fragments of his thesis about Dutch Christian Hebra- 
ists, which was written partly at the Westerbork concentra- 
tion camp, were posthumously published in Studia Rosen- 
thaliana (1967). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Druyff, Bij den honderdsten geboortedag 
van J.H. Duenner (1933), 50; J. Meyer, in: Maandblad voor de geschie- 
denis der Joden in Nederland (1947). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.K. Of- 
fenberg, in: Studia Rosenthaliana, 20 (1986), 210-16; idem, in: Studia 
Rosenthaliana, 20 (1986), p. 230-41 (94 nrs.); H. de la Fontaine Ver- 
wey, in: Studia Rosenthaliana, 38 (2005). 


[Jacob H. Copenhagen] 


HIRSCHEL (Herschel), SOLOMON (1762-1842), chief rabbi 
of Great Britain. Hirschel, the son of Zevi Hirsch *Levin (Hart 
Lyon), was born in London while his father was serving as a 
rabbi there. However, he was educated on the continent and 
became rabbi in Prenzlau, Prussia. In 1802 he was appointed 
rabbi of the principal Ashkenazi London synagogue, the Great 
Synagogue, in succession to R. Tevele *Schiff, his authority also 
being acknowledged by the provincial communities which 
were becoming prominent. He was thus the first formally 
recognized chief rabbi of Britain; his authority also extended 
to the British possessions overseas. He was basically a Euro- 
pean rabbi of the old type, with an imperfect knowledge of 
English and out of touch with the new currents beginning to 
permeate the community. He preached in Yiddish, opposed 
even mild reform, and his literary production was virtually 
nothing. After his death, his library, comprising also a num- 
ber of important manuscripts, passed to the London bet ha- 
midrash. A biography of Hirschel, Forty Years a Chief Rabbi, 
by H.A. Simons has been published (1979). His son, known as 
R. DAVID BERLINER (or Hirschel), settled in Jerusalem, where 
he was murdered in 1851. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Duschinsky, Rabbinate of the Great Syna- 
gogue, London (1921), ch. 3; C. Roth, History of the Great Synagogue, 
London (1950), ch. 13; AM. Hyamson (ed.), British Consulate in Jeru- 


salem, 1 (1939), 28; 2 (1941), Ixviii; DNB. 
[Cecil Roth] 


HIRSCHENSOHBN, family of rabbis, who were among the 
first in the revival of settlement in Erez Israel in the 19 cen- 
tury. 
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JACOB MORDECAI HIRSCHENSOHN (1821-1888), rabbi 
and yeshivah administrator, was born in Pinsk. He studied in 
the yeshivot of Lithuania and Belorussia and served as rabbi 
in several communities there before emigrating to Erez Israel 
in 1848. He settled first in Safed, but moved to Jerusalem in 
1864, remaining there for the rest of his life. In both cities he 
administered yeshivot. He was connected with the Yishuv 
Erez Israel movement founded by Zevi *Kalischer and Eli- 
jah *Gutmacher. 

His elder son, IsAAC HIRSCHENSOHN (1845-1896), rabbi 
and scholar, was born in Pinsk. In his youth he was edu- 
cated in Safed and as a young man studied in various yeshi- 
vot in Europe. He settled in Jerusalem and on his father’s 
death succeeded him in yeshivah administration in that city. 
He contributed to the Ha-Zevi of Eliezer *Ben-Yehuda and 
signed his name as its responsible editor. He was persecuted 
by zealots who accused him of heretical views. Isaac pur- 
sued research into variae lectiones of the Talmud on the ba- 
sis of old manuscripts and published articles on talmudic 
themes. He also published various works from manuscripts, 
including the novellae of *Nissim Gerondi to the tractate 
Megillah (1884). He moved to London where in 1896 he pub- 
lished Tehiyyat Yisrael, a religious Zionist weekly, and there 
he died. 

HAYYIM HIRSCHENSOHN (1857-1935), Jacob Morde- 
cai’s second son, was born in Safed. In 1864 he went with his 
father to Jerusalem. In addition to studying Torah, he ap- 
plied himself to secular studies, and as a result he too was 
persecuted by zealots. He also worked for Zionism; he sup- 
ported Eliezer Ben-Yehuda in his effort to revive spoken 
Hebrew and was one of the founders of the Safah Berurah 
(“Plain Language”) society in Jerusalem. From 1885 to 1889 
he edited and published a monthly for Jewish scholarship 
entitled Ha-Misderonah. In 1892/93 he published in Jeru- 
salem - together with his wife Eve and his brother Isaac - a 
Yiddish paper, Beit Yaakov, as a supplement to the Ha-Zevi 
of Ben-Yehuda. In 1904 he went to the U.S., where he was 
appointed rabbi of the four communities of Hoboken, New 
Jersey, and died there. Hayyim wrote many books on Jewish 
subjects, including Ateret Hakhamim (1874), on the relation- 
ship between the views of scientists and those of the talmudic 
aggadists; Yamim mi-Kedem (1908), on biblical chronology; 
Malki ba-Kodesh (6 parts, 1919-28), on the laws which should 
govern a Jewish state according to the Torah. He was the fa- 
ther of Tamar, wife of David de Sola *Pool, and Tehilla Lich- 
tenstein head of the Jewish Science movement (see *Chris- 
tian Science). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: ON ISAAC: S. Halevy, Ha-Sefarim ha-Ivryyim 
she-Nidpesu bi-Yrushalayim (1963), 22f.; Kressel, Leksikon, 1 (1965), 
606. ON HAYYIM: Sefer Zikkaron le-Soferei Yisrael ha-Hayyim Ittanu 
ka-Yom (1889), 35; Malachi, in: Luah Erez Yisrael, 16 (1910), 135f.; Sal- 
kind, in: Haolam, 9 no. 46 (1920), 12; J.O. Eisenstein, Ozar Zikhronotai 
(1929), 329-34; A.R. [Malachi], in: Hadoar, 14 (1936), 691; Lewinsohn, 
ibid., 736; C. Tchernowitz (Rav Zair), in: Sefer ha-Shanah shel His- 
tadrut Benei Erez Yisrael ba-Amerikah, 5 (1936), 13-15; D. Idelovitz 
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(ed.), Kovez Maamarim le-Divrei Yemei ha-Ittonut be-Erez Yisrael, 2 
(1936), 127-9; Kressel, Leksikon, 1 (1965), 604f. EZD, 2 (1960), 93-100; 
H. Hirschensohn, Malki ba-Kodesh, 1 (1919), 126-36 (bibl.). 


[Zvi Kaplan] 


HIRSCHENSOHN-LICHTENSTEIN, JEHIEL ZEVI 
HERMANN (1827-1912), apostate and missionary. Born in 
Russia, he converted to Christianity in 1855 at Jassy, Roma- 
nia, but keeping this secret he spent some time among the 
Hasidim of *Lubavich and worked on his Derekh ha-Kodesh 
(“The Way of Holiness,” 1872), which deals with the fundamen- 
tals of the Jewish faith, but betrays the author’s Christianiz- 
ing tendencies. From 1868 to 1878 he worked, under the name 
of Hermann Lichtenstein, for the Protestant mission in Ber- 
lin. He then returned to Russia where, disguised as a hasidic 
rabbi, he distributed his book. He married in Kishinev, Mol- 
davia, a sister of Joseph *Rabinovich who later, probably un- 
der Hirschensohn’s influence, founded the sect called Com- 
munity of Evangelian Jews. His true character discovered, he 
had to leave Russia, and became lecturer at Franz *Delitzsch’s 
Institutum Judaicum at Leipzig. He also wrote Hizzuk Emu- 
nat ha-Emet (“Support of the True Faith”), directed against the 
Hizzuk Emunah of the Karaite Isaac *Troki; Sheva Hokhmot 
(1883), an anthology of rabbinic statements on science (geog- 
raphy in particular), with annotations; Toledot Yeshua (“The 
Life of Jesus,” 1883); and Yeshua ve-Hillel (“Jesus and Hillel; 
1894), based on Delitzsch’s work under the same title. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Deinard, Zikhronot Bat Ammi, 2 (1920), 
135; S.L. Zitron, Me-Ahorei ha-Pargod, 2 (1925), 105ff.; Zeitlin, in: 
ZHB, 19 (1916), 41. 
[Shimon Ernst] 


HIRSCHFELD, AL (Albert; 1903-2003), U.S. caricaturist. 
Born in St. Louis, Hirschfeld moved with his family to New 
York where he was 12 and had already started art lessons. He 
attended the Art Students League. By 18 he was art director for 
Selznick Pictures. In 1924 he went to Paris, where he continued 
his studies in painting, sculpture, and drawing. On a trip to 
Bali, where the intense sun bleached out all color and reduced 
people to “walking line drawings,” he recalled, he became “en- 
chanted with line” and concentrated on that technique. At the 
theater in New York in 1926 he doodled a sketch in the dark 
on the program. Asked to repeat it on a clean piece of paper, 
he produced a sketch that appeared on the front page of the 
New York Herald Tribune, which gave him more assignments. 
Some weeks later he was engaged by the New York Times to 
sketch Harry Lauder, the Scottish entertainer, who was on one 
of his innumerable farewell tours. Thus began a lifelong re- 
lationship with the Times. His sketches over a 75-year career 
captured the vivid personalities of theater people. He was a 
familiar figure at first nights and at rehearsals, where he had 
perfected the technique of making a sketch in the dark, us- 
ing a system of shorthand notations that contributed to the 
finished product. He drew Barbra *Streisand birdlike, with 
wide-open mouth and lidded eyes. Zero Mostel, the original 
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Tevye in Fiddler on the Roof, appeared as a circle of beard and 
hair with fierce eyes peering upward, as at a heaven that did 
not understand. Hirschfeld’s work also appeared in books and 
is in the collections of many museums, including the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, the Museum of Modern Art, and the 
Whitney Museum of American Art in Manhattan. In the 1930s 
and 1940s he wrote articles on comedians, actors, Greenwich 
Village, and films for the Times. In the 1920s and 1930s, im- 
bued with a sense of social concern, Hirschfeld did serious 
lithographs that appeared, for no fee, in the New Masses, a 
Communist-line magazine. Eventually he realized that the 
magazine’s interest was politics rather than art. After a dis- 
pute about a caricature he did of the Rev. Charles E. Cough- 
lin, the right-wing, antisemitic priest, he renounced a politi- 
cal approach to his work. He was represented by the Margo 
Feiden Galleries, which once estimated that there were more 
than 7,000 Hirschfeld originals in existence. In 1991 the United 
States Postal Service issued a booklet of five 29-cent stamps 
honoring comedians as designed by the artist. In 1996 a film 
documentary of the artist's life by Susan W. Dryfoos, The Line 
King, rich in tributes from those he had drawn and from those 
he worked with, was nominated for an Academy Award. That 
year he was also named one of six New York City landmarks 
by the New York Landmarks Conservancy. A few days before 
the end of his life, he was notified that the American Academy 
of Arts and Letters had elected him a member and President 
George W. Bush notified him that he was one of the recipi- 
ents of the National Medal of Arts. On June 21, 2003, his 100 
birthday, the Martin Beck Theater of West 45‘ Street in New 
York was renamed the Al Hirschfeld Theater. 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


HIRSCHFELD, EPHRAIM JOSEPH (c. 1758-1820), author 
and active Freemason at the end of the 18 century. Hirschfeld 
was born in Karlsruhe, the son of the learned cantor Joseph 
Hirschel Darmstadt. In his youth his talents came to the atten- 
tion of Prince Charles Frederick of Baden who enabled him to 
study in the high school of Karlsruhe and then to study medi- 
cine in Strasbourg. Hirschfeld did not complete his studies but 
acquired a wide general background in addition to his tradi- 
tional education. From 1779 to 1781, Hirschfeld was a tutor in 
the house of David *Friedlaender; he frequented the home of 
Moses *Mendelssohn and was in contact with the Haskalah 
circles of Berlin. His sensitive character and his quarrelsome 
nature were conspicuous in his relations with others. In 1782 
he worked in Innsbruck, where he met with the founder of 
the order of masons of a theosophic bent, the Asiatic Breth- 
ren, an order organized by the cooperation among monks with 
theosophic tendencies, Freemasons, and aristocrats. One of its 
founders was an important Frankist convert to Christianity, 
Franz Thomas von Schoenfeld (see *Dobrushka), who intro- 
duced into the writings of the order portions of Shabbatean 
literature in German translation. Hirschfeld was received into 
the order and for several years was secretary to its founder, 
Hans Ecker von Eckhofen, who opened the order to Jewish fi- 
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nanciers, members of the Enlightenment who wished to form 
closer ties with Christian society. As was customary in mysti- 
cal orders of Freemasons, he took a pseudonym, Marcus ben 
Binah. Hirschfeld occupied an important position in the order, 
especially after the departure of Schoenfeld. Until 1786 he lived 
in Vienna where he first assumed the name Hirschfeld, and 
later, until 1791, in Schleswig, which had become the center of 
the order. Because of a quarrel with Ecker, Hirschfeld was ex- 
pelled from the order and in 1790, placed under house arrest for 
several months. However, several important Jews in the organi- 
zation came to his defense. During those years, Hirschfeld was 
active as translator of the mystical writings of the order, mak- 
ing it seem as if they had been originally written in Hebrew or 
Aramaic, and he interpreted the mystical teachings of the order. 
In 1791 his former friend Schoenfeld took him to Strasbourg, 
but Hirschfeld left him and returned to Germany. From 1792 
until his death he lived alternately in Frankfurt and in nearby 
Offenbach and maintained close contact with the Frankists 
who had their center there. His aspiration toward a religious 
fusion of Judaism and Christianity within a kabbalistic frame- 
work was close to the spirit of Frankism. But Hirschfeld never 
converted to Christianity and died a Jew. 

In 1796 he and his brother Pascal published Biblisches Or- 
ganon, a kabbalistic-theosophic translation and commentary 
on the beginning of Genesis, intending this to be the start of 
a large work elaborating mystical insights on biblical topics. 
Hirschfeld moved away from the Haskalah spirit and lived 
in the intellectual milieu of the order, dreaming of its rees- 
tablishment after its decline around 1791. He was close to the 
Catholic professor Franz Josef *Molitor, later a distinguished 
student of Kabbalah in Frankfurt, who was greatly influenced 
by Hirschfeld. In the lively disputes in Masonic circles over 
the acceptance of Jews into their organizations Hirschfeld was 
prominent and he was attacked vehemently by opponents of 
their admission. Even after his death, important persons in 
these organizations attempted to obtain manuscripts rumored 
to be in his legacy. He was completely forgotten in the 19% 
century because his mysticism was not to the taste of the Jew- 
ish Freemasons of that period. Much material on Hirschfeld 
is preserved in the archives of the Freemasons in The Hague 
and Copenhagen. He was a unique figure at the beginning of 
the Emancipation, both because of his many-sided personality 
and because of his activities as a Jew in organizations which 
then generally were inimical to Jewish membership. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Katz, Jews and Freemasons in Europe 
1723-1939 (1970), index; idem, in: Zion, 30 (1965), 171-250; idem, in: 
BLBI, 28 (1964), 295-311; Scholem, in: YLBI, 7 (1962), 247-78. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Davidowicz, “Zwischen Aufklaerung und Mys- 


tik, in: G. Biegel and M. Graetz (eds.), Judentum zwischen Tradition 


und Moderne (2002), 135-47. 
[Gershom Scholem] 


HIRSCHFELD, GEORG (1873-1942), German playwright 
and novelist. Dissatisfied with a business and industrial ca- 
reer in his father’s Berlin factory, in 1893 he read humanities 
at the Munich University. He began to write plays, encouraged 
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by Gerhart Hauptmann and Otto *Brahm. Hirschfeld’s first 
drama, Die Muetter (1896), was his most effective work and a 
stage success for many years. Written in the tradition of Ibsen 
and Hauptmann, this example of German naturalism brings to 
life characters drawn from the Jewish bourgeoisie. Hirschfeld’s 
own experiences inspired his hero’s struggle between bour- 
geois respectability and artistic yearning, between obligations 
to others and loyalty to his own personality. A second drama, 
Agnes Jordan (1897), also dealt with Berlin’s Jewish society. Al- 
though Hirschfeld continued to write naturalistic, neoroman- 
tic, and sensational plays, he never fulfilled the hopes roused 
by his first drama. He also published a short story about Kleist, 
Daemon Kleist (1895), and one outstanding novel, Der Bergsee 
(1896). Hirschfeld’s later tales were, however, essentially senti- 
mental and entertaining. In 1905 he moved to Dachau, where 
he became member of the local artist’s colony; from 1912 he 
lived in Muenchen-Grosshadern. He died in Munich. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Heynen, Mit Gerhart Hauptmann (1922), 
117-38. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Becker, in: W. Killy (ed.), Litera- 


turlexikon 5 (1990), 350. 
[Sol Liptzin] 


HIRSCHFELD, GUSTAV (1847-1895), German archaeolo- 
gist. Hirschfeld, who was born in Pyritz, Pomerania, was a 
specialist in Greek and Roman epigraphy. One of the first 
Jewish scholars to become a fellow of the important Insti- 
tute of Archaeological Correspondence in Rome, he worked 
in Italy, Greece, and Asia in the early 1870s and from 1875 to 
1877 directed the German government's excavations at Olym- 
pia which uncovered the Heraion and the Temple of Zeus. He 
helped to raise the immortal Hermes of Praxiteles and the 
statue of Nike by Paionios. It was he who first proposed the 
excavation of Pergamum, which was eventually carried out 
by other German archaeologists. Baptized in 1877, Hirschfeld 
was given an appointment by the University of Koenigsberg, 
where he was made professor of archaeology in 1879. His writ- 
ings include De Cn. Manlii Consulis Itinere ex Pamphylia in 
Galatiam Facto (1879) and Aus dem Orient (1897). He wrote 
the section “Knidos, Halikarnassos, and Branchidae” in the 
Collection of Ancient Greek Inscriptions in the British Museum 
(part 4 section 1, 1893) and articles for the publications of the 
Prussian Academy for Science. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ADB, Vol. 50, 367-72; NDB, Vol. 9, 225; 
R. Lullies, Archaeologenbildnisse — Portraets und Kurzbiographien 
von klassischen Archaeologen deutscher Sprache (1988), 88-89; N.T. 
de Grummond, Encyclopedia of the History of Classical Archaeology, 
vol. 1 (1996), 592-93. 
[Penuel P. Kahane / Bjoern Siegel (2"¢ ed.)] 


HIRSCHFELD, HART WIG (1854-1934), scholar of Judeo- 
Arabic literature. Hirschfeld, who was born in Thorn, Prus- 
sia, received his doctorate from Strasbourg (1878). He im- 
migrated to England in 1889 and taught first at Montefiore 
College in Ramsgate. In 1901 he became both librarian and 
professor of Semitic languages at Jews’ College, London, and 
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lector in Hebrew, Semitic epigraphy, and Ethiopian at Univer- 
sity College, London, where he was appointed full professor 
in 1924. Hirschfeld’s chief interest lay in the interplay between 
the Arab and Jewish cultures as well as in the Arabic litera- 
ture of the Jews. He published The Book Chasari (Kusari) by 
Judah ha-Levi (1886), a critical edition of the original Arabic 
text and the Hebrew translation by Judah ibn Tibbon, and 
also a German (1885) and an English translation of this work 
(1905; enlarged edition 1931); the Hebrew translation of The 
Book of Definitions by Isaac Israeli (Steinschneider-Festschrift, 
1896); various studies on the Koran (Jewish Elements in the 
Koran (dissertation, 1878); Contributions to Explication of the 
Koran (1901), among others); Arabic Chrestomathy in Hebrew 
Characters (1892); Descriptive Catalogue of the Hebrew Mss. 
of the Montefiore Library (1904); Yefet ibn Ali’s (Karaite) Ara- 
bic Commentary on Nahum (1911); Qirgisdni Studies (1918); 
and Literary History of Hebrew Grammarians and Lexicogra- 
phers (1926). In addition, Hirschfeld wrote numerous articles 
in various journals concerning problems of Arabic and He- 
brew philology and bibliography; of especial importance is a 
series of essays concerning the Arabic fragments in the Cairo 
*Genizah (JQR, vols., 15-20, 1903-08). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Heymann, Orientalisches Taschenbuch 
(1912), 18; I. Harris, in: Jews’ College Jubilee Volume (1906), cxii ff-; I. 
Epstein, in: S. Federbush (ed.), Hokhmat Yisrael be-Maarav Eiropah, 
4 (1959); 497f. 


HIRSCHFELD, HEINRICH OTTO (1843-1922), German 
historian. Hirschfeld, born in Koenigsberg, Prussia, studied 
classical philology. While at Berlin he was strongly influenced 
by Theodor *Mommsen, and became his protégé and close col- 
laborator. He was lecturer at Goettingen (1869), and profes- 
sor at Prague (1872), Vienna (1876), and Berlin (1885), where 
he succeeded Mommsen. Hirschfeld was one of the group of 
scholars who collaborated in the preparation of the Inscrip- 
tionum Galliae Narbonensis latinae..., as planned by Mom- 
msen. Between 1888 and 1904 he published the Latin inscrip- 
tions of Gaul for this work. Hirschfeld’s principal scholarly 
interests were Roman imperial administration and Roman 
Gaul. His work on Gaul illustrated his concept of the imposi- 
tion of Roman civilization throughout the empire as a most 
important aspect of Roman history. Hirschfeld was one of the 
founders of the Archaeological and Epigraphical Seminar of 
the University of Vienna, and worked on the systematic in- 
vestigation of the ancient remains in the Austro-Hungarian 
provinces. This early work provided the basis for the study of 
Roman civilization in Central Europe and the Balkans. In ad- 
dition to his volumes of the Inscriptionum, Hirschfeld’s major 
published work is Die kaiserlichen Verwaltungsbeamten bis auf 
Diocletian (19057). Most of his numerous smaller works are 
collected in his Kleine Schriften (1913). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wilcken, in: Sitzungsberichte der Preussischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin (1922), xcvii-civ; Muenzer, in: 
Neue Jahrbuecher fuer das klassische Altertum, Geschichte und deutsche 


Literatur fuer Paedagogik, 49 (1932), 304-6. 
[Irwin L. Merker] 
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HIRSCHFELD, ISADOR (1882-1965), U.S. specialist in gum 
diseases. Hirschfeld, who was born in Riga, Latvia, was taken 
to the U.S. in 1890. In 1916 he began teaching at the New York 
Postgraduate School of Dentistry. From 1915 to 1925 he was 
chief of the first periodontological clinic in a U.S. hospital, at 
the New York Nose, Throat and Lung Hospital. Hirschfeld oc- 
cupied similar positions at the Beth Israel Hospital (1924-34) 
and at the New York Hospital for Joint Diseases (1927-34). 
In 1928 he founded and headed the department of periodon- 
tology at the Columbia University Dental School. From 1929 
to 1947 he was attending surgeon at New York’s Presbyterian 
Hospital. In 1941 he was president of the American Academy 
of Periodontology. In addition to many articles in dental publi- 
cations, he wrote The Toothbrush: Its Use and Abuse (1939). He 
was active in raising funds to advance dentistry in Israel. 


HIRSCHFELD, MAGNUS (1868-1935), medical scientist 
and sexual reformer. Born in Kolberg on the Baltic coast 
to a prominent and prosperous Jewish doctor, Hermann 
Hirschfeld, he attended schools in Breslau and Strasbourg 
and graduated as a doctor from the University of Munich. He 
practiced as a general practitioner in Magdeburg, from 1894 
to 1896 when he moved to Charlottenburg, a suburb of Ber- 
lin. Like his father, specializing in public hygiene problems, 
he founded a workers’ health insurance institution which was 
widely imitated. 

The trial of Oscar Wilde and the suicide of a patient on 
the eve of his marriage triggered Hirschfeld’s lifelong devotion 
to sexual research in general and homosexuality in particular. 
In his first work, Sappho and Socrates (1896), he maintained 
that the homosexual urge, like the heterosexual, was the result 
of an “inborn goal-striving constitution” influenced biologi- 
cally by “glands of internal secretion.” 

Heartened by the response to his work, in 1897 he 
founded the Scientific- Humanistic Committee and gained 
immediate attention with a petition to the Reichstag for the 
repeal of Section 175 of the German Criminal Code dealing 
with homosexual offenses. The petition was signed by most 
of the prominent figures of his time including Martin Buber, 
Hermann Hesse, Max Brod, Albert Einstein, Heinrich and 
Thomas Mann, Stefan Zweig, Rainer Maria Rilke, and Ar- 
thur Schnitzler. 

In 1908, in collaboration with other leading sexual re- 
searchers, he founded the Journal of Sexual Science, and in 
1909, his Yearbook for Sexual Intermediate Stages, which be- 
tween 1909 and 1923 produced one of the richest collections 
of homosexual studies in the areas of history, literature, art, 
music, and psychology. In 1918, he launched his most ambi- 
tious project, the Institute for Sexual Science housed in the 
mansion of Prince Hatzfeld, the former German ambassador 
to France, which was a clinic, a free university with lectures 
and classes, and a research center housing 20,000 volumes and 
a collection of 35,000 photographs from all over the world. Its 
marriage consultation department was the first in Germany 
and widely copied elsewhere. 
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In 1933, he was invited to deliver a lecture at the Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem. 

The Nazis closed the Institute for Sexual Science when 
they came to power, and his books were publicly consigned to 
the flames, Hirschfeld moved to France and died in Nice. 

His other major works, all in German, are Berlin’s Drittes 
Geshlecht (1904), Die Transvestiten (1910), Sexualpathologie 
(three volumes, 1917-1920, 1921-1928), Homosexualitat des 
Mannes und des Weibes — (two volumes, 1920), Geschlechts- 
kunde (1925-1930), Geschlecht und Verbrechen (1930), and 
Die Weltreise eines Sexualforschers (1933). Only a few of his 
works have been translated into English: Sex in Human Re- 
lationships (London, 1935) and Sexual Anomalies (New York, 
1942, rev. ed. 1956). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Encyclopedia Sexualis (1936); A. Ellis and A. 
Abarbanel (eds.), The Encyclopedia of Sexual Behavior (1967), 373-383, 
485-493, 956-966, 967-975; N. Garde, Jonathan to Gide: The Homo- 
sexual in History (1969); A. Young, in: Chutzpah: A Jewish Liberation 
Anthology (1977), 158-160; J. Lauritsen and D. Thorstad, The Early Ho- 
mosexual Rights Movement, 1864-1935 (1974), 9-29, 41-43, 73-76. 


[Jack Nusan Porter] 


HIRSCHFELD-MACK, LUDWIG (1893-1965), German 
painter, printmaker, and art teacher. Hirschfeld was born in 
Frankfurt-on-the-Main into a prosperous Jewish family of 
leather manufacturers. He started to work in his father’s busi- 
ness in 1910/11 but enrolled in the Debschitz School of Arts 
and Crafts in Munich in 1912-14, specializing in graphic arts. 
After military service in World War 1 until 1918, Hirschfeld 
went to the Dessau Bauhaus, where he took part in the work- 
shop for graphic arts as a printmaker from 1919 to 1925. He 
started teaching in 1922/23, taking up the theory of colors as 
developed by Wassily Kandinsky, Paul Klee, and Johannes It- 
ten. For teaching purposes he created a cinematograph called 
“Farbenlichtspiel,” which demonstrated the impact of color 
prisms on art. After the Dessau-Bauhaus was shut down he 
became an art teacher in the successor organization in Berlin 
and taught color and form to children. He had several exhibi- 
tions showing his “Farbenlichtspiele” as well as musical instru- 
ments constructed for children’s use and models of interior 
design applying color prisms. After the rise to power of the 
Nazis he immigrated to England together with his family in 
1936 but was detained and finally deported as an “enemy alien” 
to Australia in 1940. During his stay in London he developed 
a musical instrument called “Color Chord,’ a cinematograph 
transmitting color prisms moving to the sound of triads to 
demonstrate the interdependence of color and sound. After 
the end of his internment, Hirschfeld-Mack settled in Aus- 
tralia and served as head of the art department of the Gee- 
long Church of England Grammar School until his retirement 
in 1957. His teaching as a pioneer of Bauhaus pedagogy had 
a significant impact on the Australian educational system, 
especially at the pre-school level. His paintings and water- 
colors reveal the influence of Bauhaus, especially of Itten 
and Klee. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Hapkemeyer (ed.), Ludwig Hirschfeld- 
Mack - Bauhdusler und Visionaer (Catalogue Jewish Museum of 


Vienna, 2000). 
[Annette Weber (2"4 ed.)] 


HIRSCHHORN, SAMUEL (1876-1942), author and journal- 
ist, a leader of Polish Jewry between the two world wars. Born 
in Slonim, Belorussia, of a wealthy and assimilated family, in 
1889 he settled in Warsaw, where he completed his studies at 
a Polish commercial school. The rise of the Jewish nationalist 
movement awakened Hirschhorn’s interest in the problems of 
the Jews and their culture, and from 1903, when he published 
the Yiddish pamphlet Vegn Tsionizm (Concerning Zionism), he 
devoted himself to public and literary activity. In 1916 he par- 
ticipated in the foundation of the *Folkspartei in Poland, and as 
one of its members was elected to the Warsaw municipal coun- 
cil, and in 1919 as a delegate to the Polish Sejm (parliament). 

Hirschhorn contributed to a large number of Jewish peri- 
odicals in Polish and Yiddish, including Glos Zydowski, Mori- 
yyah, Ershte Tagblat, and Moment. His Polish work on the his- 
tory of the Jews in Poland between 1788 and 1914 was published 
in Warsaw in 1921 (Yid. tr. 1923). From an early age he wrote 
poems in Polish and translated many Russian and French po- 
ems into this language. His translations of Jewish poetry of 
various periods included an anthology of the poems of H.N. 
*Bialik (1917) and a collection of poems by 60 Jewish authors 
(Anthologia Poezji Zydowskiej, 1921). He pursued his activities 
until the Nazi occupation and wrote a diary, which has been 
lost, on life in the Warsaw Ghetto, where he perished. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 3 (1960), 159-60 (includes bibliogra- 
phy); Rejzen, Leksikon, 847-9. 

[Joseph Kaplan] 


HIRSCHKAHN, ZVI (pseudonym of Zvi Hirsch Cohen; 
1886-1938), Yiddish novelist, short story writer, and essayist. 
Born in Tzasnik (Belorussia), as a youth Hirschkahn became 
involved in the Socialist Revolutionary Party and left Russia 
in 1905, settling for several years in Switzerland. When he re- 
turned to Russia, he began his literary career, publishing an 
essay in Chaim *Zhitlovsky’s Dos Naye Lebn (1908) under the 
pseudonym Zvi Girschkahn. His first novel, Tsvey Veltn (“Two 
Worlds,” 1910), describes a Jewish city in Belorussia at the be- 
ginning of the 20 century and established his reputation as a 
talented writer. In 1921, Hirschkahn left the Soviet Union and 
settled in Germany before immigrating to the U.S. in 1925, 
where he became a regular contributor to Der Tog and, in 1934, 
the Morgn-Frayhayt. His other books include Fun Dervaytns 
(“From Afar,’ 1918), Nit Hinter a Ployt (“Not Behind a Fence,” 
1919), Unter Eyn Dakh (“Under One Roof,’ 1931), and Akhad 
Ha-Am, a biographical novel (1933). He was at various times 
a Socialist, a Zionist, an anarchist, and a Communist. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 1 (1928), 850-2; N. Goren, 
Demuyyot be-Sifrutenu (1953), 84-6; LNYL, 3 (1960), 165-7. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Olgin, Kultur un Folk (1949), 290-94; Tolush, 
Yidishe Shrayber (1953), 154-60. 


[Gedalyah Elkoshi / Marc Miller (2"¢ ed.)] 
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HIRSCHLER, IGNAC (1823-1891), pioneer ophthalmolo- 
gist in Hungary. Born in Pressburg, he studied medicine in 
Vienna and Paris, returning to Hungary in 1849. Unable to 
obtain the position of lecturer at the University of Pest, he be- 
came ophthalmic physician in the hospital for poor children 
and later physician in Pest general hospital. His skillful eye 
surgery and scientific work won him the status of researcher. 
He introduced new methods and published studies in vari- 
ous European periodicals. From 1869 he was a member of the 
Hungarian Academy of Sciences. Hirschler was also active in 
Jewish public life and from 1861 to 1863 was president of the 
Jewish community of Pest, acting as chairman of the general 
Jewish Congress of 1868-69. From 1885, he was a member of 
the Hungarian Upper House. Among his important works 
are Zur Casuistik der Anaesthesie und Hyperaesthesie der Net- 
zhaut (1874), Adat a szaruhartya gyurmdajaba lerakédott fes- 
tanyag ismeretéhez (1872), Adatok a latohartya maradvany 
k6rodai ismertetéséhez (1874), and his Autobiographisches 
Fragment (1891). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Kayserling, in: AZDJ, 55 (1891), 591-2; Zs. 
Vidor, in: Szemészet (1960), 178-86; L. Varga, ibid., 58-66; Zs. Grosz- 
mann, A pesti zsid6 gyiilekezet alkotmanydnak térténete (1934); Em- 
lékkonyv... Hevesi Simon (1934), 159-62. 

[Jeno Zsoldos] 


HIRSCHLER, PAL (1907-1944), Hungarian rabbi and bib- 
lical scholar. Hirschler was born in Nagykanizsa and was or- 
dained at the Jewish Theological Seminary of Budapest, in 
1931. That same year he was appointed rabbi of Szekesfehervar, 
Hungary. Hirschler’s major work is his commentary to the 
books of Esther and Nahum, published as part of the Bible 
commentary edited by A. Kahana, Perush Madda 1 (1930). 
His critical study of the Septuagint translation of the Book of 
Ezekiel was published in A. Scheiber (ed.), Jubilee Volume in 
Honour of Professor Bernhard Heller on the Occasion of his Sev- 
entieth Birthday (1941), 18-31 (Heb. sect.). While in the ghetto 
in 1944 he completed a Hungarian translation of the Book of 
Ezekiel: however, this work was never published. Hirschler 
was deported to Auschwitz, where he died. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: O. Komlos (ed.), Etudes orientales a la mé- 
moire de Paul Hirschler (1950), incl. bibl. of his writings. 


[Alexander Scheiber] 


HIRSCHLER, RENE (1905-1944), French rabbi and social 
worker. Born in Marseilles, Hirschler graduated in 1928 from 
the Rabbinical School of Paris and was rabbi of Mulhouse. At 
the outbreak of World War 11 he became itinerant chaplain 
for the Foreign Legion units in which many thousands of for- 
eign-born Jewish volunteers served. After the Franco-German 
armistice of June 1940, Hirschler became very active in vari- 
ous fields of relief work in the free zone of France, his main 
activity consisting of relief work in the various concentration, 
detention, and forced labor camps to which he had access. On 
March 13, 1943, the grand rabbin of France appointed Hirschler 
chief chaplain (auménier général) for foreign-born Jews in- 
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terned in camps in the free zone. In view of the shortage of 
rabbis in all camps, he was permitted to appoint over 200 aux- 
iliary chaplains (auméniers auxiliaires). He was also active in 
underground relief work for Jews in hiding. On Dec. 23, 1943, 
Hirschler and his wife were arrested in Marseilles by the Ge- 
stapo. They were both deported to Auschwitz early in 1944 
and perished there. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Szajkowski, Analytical Franco-Jewish Gaz- 
etteer 1933-1945 (1966), index. 


HIRSCHMAN, ALBERT OTTO (1915- ), economist. 
Hirschman, who was born in Berlin, studied at the Sorbonne, 
the London School of Economics, and the University of Tri- 
este, where he earned his doctorate in economics in 1938. 
He was a Rockefeller Fellow at the University of California, 
Berkeley (1941-43), and then served in the United States Army 
(1943-46). He was chief of the West European and Common- 
wealth section of the Federal Reserve Board from 1946 to 1952. 
He served for two years as financial adviser to the National 
Planning Board of Colombia, and then as private economic 
counselor in Bogota (1954-56). In 1956 Yale University ap- 
pointed him research professor in economics, and in 1958 he 
became professor of international economic relations at Co- 
lumbia University. In 1964 he was named professor of politi- 
cal economy at Harvard, later serving as Littauer Professor of 
Political Economy from 1967 to 1974. In 1975, he joined the 
School of Social Science at the Institute for Advanced Study 
in Princeton, becoming professor emeritus in 1985. 

Hirschman’s main interests are economic development 
and international economics, as well as interdisciplinary fields 
such as sociology and anthropology. Described as a playful ge- 
nius who enjoys being unconventional, Hirschman is regarded 
as a master of viewing old problems in a new way. 

Among his many honors, Hirschman received the Talc- 
ott Parsons Prize for Social Science from the American Acad- 
emy of Sciences (1983); the Toynbee Prize (1997-98); and the 
Thomas Jefferson Medal, awarded by the American Philo- 
sophical Society (1998). 

His writings include National Power and the Structure of 
Foreign Trade (1945), The Strategy of Economic Development 
(1958), Journeys toward Progress (1963, 19657), Development 
Projects Observed (1967), Exit, Voice, and Loyalty (1970), The 
Passions and the Interests (1977), Shifting Involvements (1982), 
Rival Views of Market Society (1986), The Rhetoric of Reaction 
(1991), A Propensity to Self-Subversion (1995), and Crossing 
Boundaries (1998). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Meldolesi, Discovering the Possible: 
The Surprising World of Albert O. Hirschman (1995); L. Rodwin and 
D. Schon (eds.), Rethinking the Development Experience: Essays Pro- 
voked by the Work of Albert O. Hirschman (1994). 


[Joachim O. Ronall / Ruth Beloff (2"4 ed.)] 
HIRSCHMANN, IRA ARTHUR (1901-1989), U.S. business 


executive. He held key positions in several large New York de- 
partment stores, eventually becoming vice president of Saks 
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Fifth Avenue, 1931-1938, and vice president, Bloomingdale 
Brothers, 1938-1946. In 1935 he served as the chairman of the 
board of the University-in-Exile which employed many refu- 
gees from Nazi Germany. ‘That year he also joined the New 
York City Department of Education. In July 1938 he was an ob- 
server at the *Evian Conference on refugees, which led him to 
more intensified action on behalf of those who sought to flee 
from Hitler. A supporter of President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Hirschmann was named special assistant to William H. Davis 
of the National War Labor Board in 1942. The Emergency Com- 
mittee to Save the Jewish People in Europe (the Bergson Group) 
asked him to investigate rescue possibilities in mid-1943. 

In February 1944 he arrived in Turkey as the Special 
Representative of the War Refugee Board. Working with the 
United States ambassador, Laurence Steinhardt, Hirschmann 
helped convince the Turkish authorities to allow refugees to 
pass through Turkey on their way to Palestine. He made a 
great effort to find a suitable sea-route to Turkey from the 
Balkans and procure shipping for the refugees. Hirschmann 
also played a key role in the Transnistria scheme. Through the 
International Red Cross, he met the Romanian ambassador 
in Turkey, Alexander Cretzianu, and induced him to press 
his government to permit the return to the traditional areas 
of Romania of the remaining Jews, who had been deported to 
Transnistria. Hirschmann also assisted Hungarian Jewry. After 
interviewing Joel *Brand, he recommended that the Western 
Allies enter into negotiations with the Nazis, with the hope 
that the process would earn valuable time and thereby save 
their lives. With the help of Monsignor Angelo Roncalli (later 
Pope *John xx111), Hirschmann obtained baptismal certifi- 
cates for Hungarian Jews. He also successfully prevailed upon 
the Romanians to allow Hungarian refugees into Romania in 
the summer of 1944. Through the Bulgarian minister in Tur- 
key, Nicholas Balabanoff, he persuaded the Bulgarians to re- 
voke their anti-Jewish legislation. 

In 1946 Hirschmann went to work for the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Administration (UNRRA) asa 
special inspector-general. In that capacity he toured displaced 
person’s camps in Germany and contributed to the improve- 
ment of conditions in them. In addition to his other interests, 
Hirschmann was a talented pianist and musicologist. He es- 
tablished and assumed the presidency of the New Friends of 
Music in 1946. That same year he became the president of the 
Metropolitan Broadcasting and Television Inc. Hirschmann 
published two memoirs, Lifeline to a Promised Land (1946) 
and Caution to the Winds (1962). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.L. Feingold, The Politics of Rescue: The 
Roosevelt Administration and the Holocaust, 1938-1945 (1980); D. 
Morse, While Six Million Died; A Chronicle of American Apathy 
(1968); D.A. Wyman, The Abandonment of the Jews: America and the 


Holocaust, 1941-1945 (1984). 
[Robert Rozette (2™4 ed.)] 


HIRSCHPRUNG, PINHAS (1912-1998), Canadian rabbi and 
talmudic scholar. Hirschprung was born in Dukla, Poland, and 
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HIRSH, NURIT 


was educated in rabbinic literature by his grandfather, R. Tevel 
Seman, and at the Yeshivat Hakhmei Lublin, where he gained 
renown for his remarkable memory in Torah scholarship. He 
arrived in Montreal in 1941, having escaped the Nazis in a 
journey which took him through Russia, Japan, and Shanghai. 
His escape is described in his book Fun Natsishen Yamertal: 
Zikhroines fun a Palit (1945). In Montreal, he was involved in 
the affairs of the Rabbinical Council (Vaad ha-Rabbanim) of 
the Jewish Community Council of Montreal (Va'ad ha-Ir). In 
1969, having served some years as rosh Beth Din, he succeeded 
Rabbi Joshua Herschorn as president of the Rabbinical Council 
and was thus widely accepted as Montreal's chief rabbi. In this 
capacity, Hirschprung expanded the Montreal Beth Din’s 
arbitration of personal and business disputes. He also engaged 
in a campaign to help provide prayer books and other religious 
articles to Soviet Jewry. 

He was internationally known for his grasp of the entire 
range of talmudic literature and his opinion was sought on 
numerous halakhic issues in Israel and the Diaspora. 

He was the head of Montreal's Merkaz ha-Torah, and es- 
tablished Jewish day schools, notably the Beth Jacob School 
for girls in Montreal, which was named Bais Yaakov d’Rav 
Hirschprung after his death. 

Hirschprung co-edited the rabbinical journal Ohel Torah 
(1928-32), and contributed many articles to journals of Torah 
scholarship. He also published a collection of short addresses, 
Kuntres Penei Shelomo (1967). 

[Ira Robinson (24 ed.)] 


HIRSH, NURIT (1942- ), Israeli composer and arranger 
of Israeli folk songs. She was born in Tel Aviv and graduated 
from the Rubin Music Academy. She also studied movie and 
electronic music at UCLA in Los Angeles, and composition 
in New York. 

After her military service as a musician she started com- 
posing songs. Her first song, “Perah ha-Lilakh” (“The Lilac 
Flower”; lyrics Uri Asaf) appeared in 1965. Since then she has 
composed and orchestrated more than one thousand songs 
performed by the best Israeli singers and ensembles. Hirsh 
also wrote the score for 14 motion pictures, such as Ha-Sho- 
ter Azulai (The Policeman Azulai), Immi ha-Generalit (“My 
Mother the General”), the musical Salah Shabbati, and tele- 
vision series, such as Parpar Nehmad and Kerovim Kerovim. 
Her song “Osei Shalom bi-Meromav” was awarded third prize 
in the first Hasidic Song Festival (1969) and became a major 
hit on the international scene and adopted in prayers by many 
Jewish communities. 

In 1973, her song “Ei-sham” (“Somewhere’; lyrics, Ehud 
*Manor) took fourth place at the Eurovision song contest. 
In 1978, another of her songs, Abanibi (lyrics, Enud Manor) 
took first place in that contest. Her songs won first prizes in 
a number of song festivals organized by the Israeli state radio 
and television authority and in children songs festivals. Her 
hits reached the international scene and she won first prizes 
in Japan (1974), Chile (1975), Portugal (1978), Greece (1971), 
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Malta (1972), Ireland (1979), Yugoslavia (1979), to name but 
a few. 
In 1992 she produced together with lyricist Michal Rosen 
a videocassette for children, “Did dig doog.”” Hundreds of thou- 
sands of copies were sold. In 1999 in the wake of that success 
she made a second videocassette, “Pim Pam Po” Four collec- 
tions of her songs have been released: Fifty Hits (Maariv, 1969), 
La-Lekhet Shevi (Yediot Ahronot, 1984) Only for Now (Yediot 
Ahronot, 1990), Dag Digdoog (Sheva, 1996). 
[Nathan Shahar (274 ed.)] 


HIRSHBERG, JEHOASH (Yehoash; 1938- _), Israeli musi- 
cologist. In 1955-62 he studied violin and music theory at the 
Music Academy in Tel Aviv. He continued his education at the 
University of Pennsylvania (1966-71) where he wrote a Ph.D. 
thesis on the theme “The music of the late 14" century: a study 
in musical style” (1971). The same year he began teaching at 
the Department of Musicology at the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem where he served as the head of the Institute of Arts 
and Letters (1993) and became professor of musicology (1995). 
His versatile research fields include 14'+-century music, the 
origin of the early classical concerto in 18'*-century Italy, the 
history of music in Palestine (1880-1946), Israeli music, and, 
in the realm of ethnomusicological research, the musical tra- 
dition of the Karaite community. 

Among his numerous publications are three monographs 
connected with Israeli music, either as a whole (Music in the 
Jewish Community of Palestine 1880-1948: A Social History, 
Oxford University Press, 1995) or dedicated to prominent 
Israeli composers (Paul Ben-Haim: His Life and Works, Jeru- 
salem, 1990, Alexander Uriah Boskovich: His Life, Works, and 
Ideas, in Hebrew, Jerusalem 1995, together with H *Schm- 
ueli); a monograph on the Italian concerto written by Hirsh- 
berg together with Simon McVeigh, The Italian Solo Concerto 
1700-1760: Rhetorical Strategies and Style History (The Boydell 
Press, Woodbridge, 2004). These co-authors also published 
jointly a number of concerts by prominent Italian composers 
of the 18" century. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: MGG’. ; as 
[Yulia Kreinin (2™ ed.)] 


HIRSHBERG, YEHUDAH (1905-1962), Israeli physical 
chemist. Hirshberg, who was born in Poland, went to Palestine 
in 1923 to join a kibbutz. In 1933 he joined the Daniel Sieff Insti- 
tute (later part of the Weizmann Institute) at Rehovot. Hirsh- 
berg worked on the photochemistry of glycine, alcohols, alde- 
hydes, the deamination of amino acids, the decomposition of 
solid compounds of hydrogen at low temperatures, absorption 
spectroscopy, fluorescence spectra, photoisomerization, and 
other effects of light. Essentially an experimentalist, Hirshberg 
discovered the phenomenon of photochromism - the reversible 
transformation of colorless dianthrones by ultraviolet light into 
colored forms, and also of spiropyrans by visible light. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Journal of Chemical Education, 40 (1963), 


112-3. [Samuel Aaron Miller] 
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HIRSHEL (Hirschel), MEYER (Naphtali Hirz b. Judah 
Selke; Joseph Naphtali Hirz Levita; d. c. 1674), function- 
ary of the Vienna community at the time of the expulsion of 
1670, tax collector, and informer. A native of Langenlois, near 
Krems, and court agent of Emperor *Ferdinand 111, he is first 
mentioned in 1651 when he and other notables were arrested in 
connection with the murder of the Jewess Leonora, for which 
the community was held responsible. He was released (as were 
others later, on payment of large sums) when he undertook 
to collect the taxes of Austrian Jewry with the assistance of 
soldiers and without recourse to the lawcourts. He performed 
this task in an autocratic and corrupt fashion, substituting fal- 
sified tax records. Through collecting part of the taxes in tex- 
tiles and uniforms in lieu of cash he became a forerunner of 
the Jewish textile industry. He was in a unique legal position: 
entitled to all amenities provided by the community, he was 
exempted from its jurisdiction and protected by the imperial 
court. In 1665, when another body of a murdered woman was 
found in the Jewish quarter, Hirshel denounced some Jews as 
connected with her death. However, in 1667 he himself was 
imprisoned and his possessions confiscated. Although he was 
sentenced to expulsion, the order was postponed because the 
judges considered that the authorities could not do without 
his services as an informer. The evidence collected by a special 
commission set up to inquire into his affairs contributed to the 
expulsion of the Jews in 1670. Hirshel settled in Nikolsburg 
(Mikulov), where he was a leader of the delegation which had 
secret meetings with the Viennese authorities to try to secure 
the readmission of rich Jews to Vienna. He arranged the au- 
thorization for Jews to attend fairs in Lower Austria. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Kaufmann, Die letzte Vertreibung der Ju- 
den aus Wien... (1889), 48-52, 97-103, 170; A.F. Pribram, Urkunden 
und Akten zur Geschichte der Juden in Wien, 1 (1918) index; L. Moses, 
Die Juden in Niederoesterreich (1935), index; M. Grunwald, Vienna 
(1936), 108-12; idem, in: MGWJ, 81 (1937), 439-43. 


[Meir Lamed] 


HIRSHENBERG, SAMUEL (1865-1908), Polish painter, 
born in Lodz, Poland. Hirshenberg painted large historical 
canvases in the fashion of the time and also many Jewish sub- 
jects such as “the Yeshiva,” “Uriel Acosta,” “Young Spinoza,’ 
and the “Jewish Cemetery.’ His “Wandering Jew” and “Golus” 
(exile) were especially popular. In 1907 he emigrated to Pales- 
tine and accepted a teaching post at the Bezalel School of Art, 
Jerusalem. He died a year later. 


HIRSHENSON, HAYIM (1857-1935), U.S. educator and 
scholar. Eliezer Schweid and Daniel Elazar call Hirshenson 
one of those great and almost forgotten men of early Zionist 
history who undertook one of the most comprehensive efforts 
of anyone to demonstrate how the traditional Torah and mod- 
ern democracy went hand in hand. His response was bold and 
daring even as it remained inside the confines of Jewish law. 
Born in Safed, Hirshenson moved with his family to 
Jerusalem in 1864 after an earthquake. There his father Yaakov 
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Mordecai established Yeshivat Succat Shalom. His contacts in 
the yishuv were wide including the yeshivah world, where he 
was well respected, and the world of Maskilim. In the middle 
part of the 19" century, these worlds were less divergent than 
they were to become. He worked at a time when Zionism was 
interested in continuity and synthesis rather than revolution. 
Thus, he worked with Ben Yehuda and Rabbi David Yellin 
to develop Hebrew as a spoken language. He took to speak- 
ing Hebrew in his own home as well. He traveled to Russia 
in 1878 where he met with some of Eastern Europe’s most 
distinguished rabbis and in 1884 he traveled to Hungary and 
Germany where in Frankfurt he established a Torah scientific 
journal Ha-Misderonah, which featured articles by great Tal- 
mudic scholars as well as maskillim. He returned to Jerusalem 
where he published a Yiddish paper Beit Yaakov and worked 
at the Abrabanel Library. He also continued his wide range of 
contacts working with the secular organization of Bnai Brith 
and also constructing housing outside of the city walls. He was 
a teacher in the Lemel School in Jerusalem and faced some 
problems - including the threat of excommunication - for be- 
ing too involved in the advance of Hebrew. Financial instabil- 
ity forced him to travel to Constantinople where he became 
a principal of the Hebrew School Tifereth Zvi and Or Torah. 
While in Constantinople, he studied Spinoza and Maimo- 
nides. He was part of the delegation to the 6 Zionist Congress 
in Basel and was encouraged to immigrate to the United States 
where he became a rabbi at a Hoboken synagogue in 1903. 
While he bemoaned the materialism of the U.S. and the sad 
state of Torah education in the beginning of the 20" century, 
he developed an admiration for American democracy. 

In the U.S. he became a member of the Agudath ha-Rab- 
bonim. He remained an active Zionist and became well known 
for his writings, which were not uncontroversial. His works 
include Yamim mi-Kedem (1907), which grappled with the 
then prevalent issue of Biblical criticism, and Malki be-Kodesh 
(1919), in which he established the theoretical presentation of 
the future Jewish state within a halakhic perspective. Hirshen- 
son regarded the advent of the Messiah as a historical process, 
not a metahistorical event and worked to see that there would 
not be a rupture between the Jewish past and its future. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Sherman, Orthodox Judaism in America: 
A Biographical Dictionary and Sourcebook (1996); E. Schweid, De- 
mocracy and Halakhah (1994). 

[Michael Berenbaum (2 ed.)] 


HIRSHFIELD, MORRIS (1872-1946), U.S. primitive painter. 
Born in Poland, he immigrated to America and went into the 
slipper producing business. At the age of sixty-five he retired 
and began to paint. He completed seventy-four pictures, some 
very large. He painted female nudes and animal subjects. 


HIRSHHORN, JOSEPH HERMAN (1899-1981), U.S. fi- 
nancier, mining executive, and art collector. Hirshhorn, who 
was born in Mitau (Jelgava), Latvia, went to the U.S. in 1905 
with his widowed mother and her 12 other children. He be- 
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HIRSZOWICZ, ABRAHAM 


gan working at the age of 15 as an office boy. At the age of 17 
he became a stockbroker and accumulated substantial wealth 
during the 1920s. Having avoided heavy losses during the 
1929 crash, he turned his attention to Canada where he first 
successfully engaged in gold mining. At the end of the 1940s, 
Hirshhorn began to finance uranium ventures which led to 
the significant discoveries in the Blind River region (On- 
tario). In 1954 he consolidated his numerous Canadian min- 
ing properties into a large interest in Canadian Rio Tinto. This 
reorganization enabled him to concentrate on his collection 
of contemporary art. In May 1966 President Johnson, on be- 
half of the United States, accepted Hirshhorn’s collection of 
4,000 paintings and 1,500 sculptures. In October 1966 Con- 
gress voted $15 million for the construction of a gallery anda 
sculpture garden to house them. The collection is one of the 
most comprehensive and representative assemblies of modern 
visual art. The Joseph H. Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture 
Garden was formally inaugurated in Washington on Octo- 
ber 1, 1974. Consisting of 6,000 paintings and sculptures, it 
gives Washington the status of a major modern art center. 
The sculpture collection is regarded as one of the greatest in 
the world, with examples of virtually every notable sculptor 
of the 19 and 20 centuries. 


[Joachim O. Ronall (2™4 ed.)] 


HIRSZFELD, LUDWIK (1884-1954), Polish physician, im- 
munologist, serologist, and microbiologist. Hirszfeld, who 
was born in Warsaw, spent from 1907 to 1911 in Heidelberg 
where in 1910, in collaboration with the German scientist Emil 
von Dungern, he demonstrated the heredity of the different 
blood groups. During his World War 1 army service in Ser- 
bia, Hirszfeld discovered the bacteria of paratyphoid c, which 
is known as Salmonella hirzfeldi. In 1924 he was appointed 
professor at the Free University of Warsaw. After the occupa- 
tion of Poland in World War 11 he escaped from the Warsaw 
Ghetto, and described his experiences in the book Historia 
jednego zycia. In 1945 he organized the faculty of medicine of 
Wroclaw University where he became professor of microbi- 
ology. He also established the Institute of Immunology and 
Experimental Therapy. He founded a research center in Wro- 
claw for the pathology of pregnancy. A member of the Pol- 
ish Academy of Sciences, he introduced the study of seroan- 
thropology in his country. Among Hirszfeld’s most important 
books are Grupy krwi w zastosowaniu do biologji, medycyny i 
prawa (“Blood Groups in Relation to Biology, Medicine and 
Law,’ 1934) and Dochodzenie ojcostwa w swietle nauki 0 gru- 
pach krwi (“The Establishment of Paternity in the Light of the 
Science of Blood Groups,’ 1948). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Hirszfeldowa et al., Ludwik Hirszfeld 


(Pol. and Fr., 1956). 
[Stefan Lutkiewicz] 


HIRSZOWICZ, ABRAHAM (second half of the 18t* cen- 


tury), wealthy merchant, purveyor to the court, and finan- 
cial agent to King Stanislas Augustus Poniatowski. Active in 
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the efforts of the *maskilim to improve the status of the Jews, 
he submitted to the king and the Four Years’ Sejm (in 1791) 
a memorandum on the improvement of the condition of the 
Jews of Poland. In it he suggested that those Jews who had 
no means of livelihood should be employed in public works. 
He also advocated professional training for adolescent Jewish 
youth; the abolition of the restrictions preventing Jews from 
engaging in crafts; encouraging the Jews toward agricultural 
settlement by offering them land in the Ukraine; the prohibi- 
tion of wearing luxurious clothing (especially of silk); raising 
the legal age of marriage; the abolition of rabbinical positions 
in small towns; and the establishment of hospitals for needy 
Jews in every town, as well as Jewish representation in every 
province (“syndykatura generalna”). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Smolenski, Ostatni rok Sejmu Wielkiego 
(1897), 446-51; M. Balaban, Historja i literatura zydowska, 3 (1925), 
421; I. Schiper (ed.), Dzieje handlu zydowskiego na ziemiach pols- 
kich (1937), 272, 282-3, 329; N.M. Gelber, in: Miesiecznik zydowski, 


2 (1932), 337-9. 
[Arthur Cygielman] 


HISDA (c. 217-309), Babylonian amora whose long life 
spanned the second and third generations of amoraim. Hisda 
is one of the most frequently quoted scholars in the Jerusalem 
and Babylonian Talmuds, both in halakhah and aggadah. Ac- 
cording to some scholars, he went to Palestine for a while, and 
this may account for the fact that he cites many Palestinian 
traditions and rulings (Pes. 117a; Yev. 25), et al.), as well as the 
fact that he is frequently quoted in the Jerusalem Talmud. Ac- 
cording to the Talmud, he was of a priestly family (Ber. 44a), 
and came from the town of Kafri (Er. 62b; Bm 6b). His prin- 
cipal teachers were *Avimi (Men. 7a; Ar. 22a) and *Rav (Abba 
Arikha) in Sura. After Rav’s death he attended the lectures of 
his successor Huna and was counted as one of his outstanding 
pupils (BM 33a). He nevertheless continued to speak of Rav 
as “our great teacher” (Suk. 33a) and was always eager to hear 
any of his teachings which might have escaped him (Shab. 
10b). In spite of his own dictum that a disciple who disagrees 
with his teacher is like one who disagrees with the Divine 
Presence (Sanh. 110a), he did not always accept Huna’s posi- 
tions on points of law (Ber. 25a). Recognizing R. Huna’s au- 
thority, however, he never gave a halakhic ruling even on the 
simplest matter in Sura, Huna’s town, as long as he lived (Er. 
62b). A question that he asked R. Huna about “a teacher who 
needed his disciple,” was taken by the latter as a personal af- 
front, which led to a rupture between them for some time (BM 
33a). They later effected a reconciliation but Hisda returned 
to live in Kafri, south of Sura, where, since it was not within 
Huna’s jurisdiction, he could give independent rulings. After 
Huna’s death the scholars in the academy of Sura moved to 
Pumbedita, of which the head was R. Judah b. Ezekiel; but af- 
ter Judah's death they returned to Sura, where Hisda was the 
head for the last 10 years of his life (300-310; Iggeret R. Sherira 
Gaon, ed. Lewin, 85). 

Because of Hisda’s prominence, the Talmud preserves 
many traditions concerning his character, his manner of learn- 
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ing and his personal life. He and R. Huna are styled the “pious 
men of Babylon” (Ta’an. 23b). R. Hisda and R. Huna prayed 
jointly for rain in the hope that their joint prayers would 
be answered (Ta'an. 23b). In another passage (MK 28a) it is 
stated that on account of their piety, the prayers for rain of 
Hisda and Rabbah were answered. His scholarship was con- 
trasted with that of R. Sheshet. While the latter’s was greater 
in extent, his own was characterized by depth and thorough- 
ness. Huna advised his own son Rabbah, one of the fore- 
most amoraim of the following generation, to attend Hisda’s 
lectures, since they were very thorough and sound (Shab. 82a). 
Rabbah objected that Hisda spent too much time on “mere 
mundane issues” (Shab. 82a) - traditions concerning health 
and hygiene (cf. Ber. 39a). Huna’s response to his son that 
traditions concerning health and hygiene are not “mere mun- 
dane issues” and were worthy of his attention, is indicative 
of their view of what religious study should include. In spite 
of the general principle that laws can only be derived from 
the Pentateuch, but not from the later books of the Bible, 
he did derive some from the latter (Ber. 25a; Sanh. 83b). His 
statement, “the Almighty loves the schools which are dis- 
tinguished by halakhah more than all other synagogues and 
academies” (Ber. 8a), reveals the bent of his mind as does his 
statement that mountains of exposition could be piled up on 
every single letter of the Torah (Er. 22a). Nevertheless numer- 
ous aggadic sayings are ascribed to him; many of these are 
on health and hygiene, as already noted; others are on mod- 
esty and sexual behavior (Shab. 33a; 140b; Sanh. 1104, et 
al.), in which he adopted an extreme attitude, stating a man 
should not converse even with his own wife in the street 
(Ber. 43b). 

His early years were spent in poverty (BK 91b; Shab. 
140b) but he became very wealthy as a brewer (Pes. 113a; MK 
28a), and in the year 294 he rebuilt at his own cost the acad- 
emy of Sura, which had fallen into disrepair (Iggeret R. Sherira 
Gaon, ed. Lewin, 84). He married at the age of 16, though in 
his opinion it would have been better to have married two 
years earlier (Kid. 29b). In his private life he was humble and 
modest, affable and friendly to all. He went out of his way to 
be the first to greet everyone in the marketplace, even hea- 
thens (Git. 62a). His life was apparently very happy and he 
celebrated many joyous occasions during his lifetime: “In R. 
Hisda’s house 60 weddings were celebrated” (MK 28a). He had 
a large family: seven sons and at least two daughters, who mar- 
ried two brothers, Rami b. Hama and Mar Ukba b. Hama, who 
became outstanding amoraim (Ber. 44a). He lived to the age 
of 92 (MK 28a) and the story is told that he was so intensely 
involved in his studies that the Angel of Death was power- 
less over him, until finally he succeeded in distracting Hisda 
from his studies long enough that he could take his soul (mK 
28a; Mak. 10a). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Weiss, Dor, 3 (1904*), 163-4; Halevy, Dorot, 

2 (1923), 421ff.; Hyman, Toledot, s.v.; H. Albeck, Mavo la-Talmudim 
(1969), 289-90. 

[Harry Freedman] 
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HISDAI IBN HISDAI, ABU AL-FADL (b. ca. 1050), He- 
brew poet; son of Joseph ibn Hisdai, the author of the Shirah 
Yetumah in honor of *Samuel ha-Nagid; born apparently in 
Saragossa. Hisdai was Abu al-Fad|’s family name. In his youth, 
in the cultural atmosphere created by the Banu Hud, he stud- 
ied the exact sciences, especially mathematics and astronomy, 
and later also medicine, music, and philosophy. But above all, 
he was well versed in Arabic literature and was a distinguished 
author of Arabic and Hebrew poetry and prose. Ahmad I al- 
Muatadir (1046-1081), the king of Saragossa, who was fond 
of intellectuals and scientists and drew them into his ser- 
vice, appointed Hisdai as his vizier; from that time the latter 
served as counselor and minister of the king, writing his let- 
ters. Ahmad’s heirs, Yusuf al-Mutamim and Ahmad ibn Yusuf 
al-Mustain, retained him in this post. The Arabic writers, who 
collected the best poems of their poets in Spain, also quote 
some of the poems sent by Hisdai to princes and fellow au- 
thors. They, however, also repeat the report, which was ap- 
parently already current during his life, that he had become 
a Muslim. In the opinion of some scholars, this seems to be a 
fabrication, since his younger contemporary, Moses *Ibn Ezra, 
numbers him in his book Kitab al-Muhadara wal-Mudhakara 
(36b) as being among the Jewish writers in Spain, without 
mentioning his apostasy, which Saadiah *Ibn Danan explic- 
itly denies (Hemdah Genuzah, 15, p. 1). Other specialists, like 
Schirmann, accept the opinion of Arab historians who think 
that Hisdai became a Muslim and that this was the origin of 
his political success. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Munk, Notice sur Abou ’*l-Walid Merwan 
ibn Djanah (1851), 206ff. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Finkel, in sQr, 
NS 18 (1927-8), 53 ff.; E. Ashtor, The Jews of Moslem Spain, 3 (1984), 
217-23; Schirmann-Fleischer, The History of Hebrew Poetry in Mus- 
lim Spain (1995), 361-63 (Heb.). 

[Eliyahu Ashtor / Angel Saenz-Badillos (24 ed.)] 


HISDAI (Hasdai) IBN SHAPRUT (c. 915-c. 970), the first of 
the Jewish dignitaries in the service of Spanish rulers on whom 
information is extant. The family originated in the city of Jaen 
in eastern Andalusia. From there, Hisdai’s father, who was a 
wealthy man, came to Cordoba, the capital of the Umayyad 
caliphate. Hisdai studied primarily medicine, entering the 
service of the Umayyad caliph Abd al-Rahman 111 (912-961). 
He was a practicing physician who also engaged in medical 
research. In the late 940s, when a diplomatic delegation from 
Byzantium arrived in Cordoba, bringing as a gift a manuscript 
of the famous pharmaceutical work of Dioscorides, Hisdai 
was a member of the group which translated it from Greek 
into Arabic. After the fashion of the Muslim rulers who also 
entrusted their physicians with administrative and political 
responsibilities, Abd al-Rahman appointed Hisdai director 
of the customs department, one of the most important po- 
sitions in the country’s administration. His talents were also 
applied to various diplomatic activities. When the abbot Jo- 
hannes of Goerz (Gorizia) was in Cordoba in 953 as emis- 
sary of the Holy Roman Emperor Otto 1, the negotiations 
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were carried on through Hisdai. In 956 he was sent, together 
with a Muslim emissary, to the court of the king of Leon in 
order to negotiate a peace treaty with him. The culminating 
point of his diplomatic activity was his mission to the royal 
court of Navarre in 958. He was at first sent there in order 
to cure Sancho, a Navarre prince who had been crowned king 
of Leon and then had been expelled. Hisdai succeeded in 
persuading the Christian king and his grandmother Toda to 
travel to Cordoba in order to conclude a peace treaty with 
the caliph. The appearance of the two Christian rulers in 
Muslim Cordoba was widely hailed, and justly considered as 
an important diplomatic achievement. After Hisdai had be- 
come an important dignitary in the court of the caliph, he 
was also appointed leader of the Jewish population in Mus- 
lim Spain. 

He is rightly considered the founder of Sephardi Jewry 
in laying the foundations of the cultural and religious efflores- 
cence that came to be known as “The Golden Age.” He wisely 
used the antagonism that existed between Umayyad Spain and 
Abbasid Babylon to create the conditions that would enable 
Spanish Jewry to establish its religious independence from the 
geonim of Babylon. Abd al-Rahman was obviously interested 
in putting an end to the Babylonian tutelage over Spanish 
Jews. Hisdai embarked on a project that made Spain a major 
center of Jewish culture. He acquired the best manuscripts, 
offered opportunities to scholars from Spain and elsewhere, 
and acted as their patron. His activities were most beneficial 
to his coreligionists. He supported scholars and intellectuals 
such as *Menahem b. Saruq, who acted as his Hebrew secre- 
tary for a long time - until he lost favor - and naturally be- 
stowed presents on poets, as was the custom of the Spanish 
magnates of that period. *Dunash ibn Labrat, the most out- 
standing of the Jewish poets living in Spain at that time, wrote 
poems dedicated to him. It was Hisdai who had appointed the 
refugee *Moses b. Hanokh, who appears to have arrived from 
southern Italy, to the rabbinical seat of Cordoba. The appoint- 
ment of this eminent rabbi in Cordoba was of great historical 
importance for the development of the Jewish community of 
Spain. It brought about a loosening of the ties between Span- 
ish Jews and the Jewish center in Babylonia; Spanish Jewry 
thus became independent of the guidance of the Babylonian 
geonim. After the death of R. Moses b. Hanokh, Hisdai sup- 
ported the candidacy of his son *Hanokh (ben Moses) who 
was rivaled by Joseph ibn Abitur. Due to Hisdai’s influence, 
Hanokh was elected rabbi in succession to his father. Hisdai is 
especially well known for his (alleged) letter to Joseph, king of 
the *Khazars, and the (alleged) reply sent by the latter. In his 
letter Hisdai describes the Umayyad kingdom in Spain and his 
own status therein, and asks many questions about the Khazar 
kingdom, while the letter of reply contains a detailed report of 
the Khazars’ conversion to Judaism. There is a divergence of 
opinion among scholars as to the authenticity of these letters. 
A text found in the Cairo Genizah consisting of a letter sent to 
Hisdai Ibn Shaprut, describing the war conducted by a Chris- 
tian army in Sicily and the great suffering of the community 
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of Palermo, was published by A. Scheiber and Z. Malachi, in: 
SPAAFJR, 41-42 (1973-74), 207-218. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ashtor, Korot, 1 (19667), 103-72; Ph. Luzzatto, 
Notice sur Abou-Iousouf Hasdai Ibn-Schaprout (1852); Mann, Texts, 
index; A.N. Pollak, Kazaryah (1951'), 18-21; D.M. Dunlop, The History 
of the Jewish Khazars (1954), index; Baron, Social, index to volumes 
1-8 (1960), 62; Abraham ibn Daud, Sefer ha-Qabbalah — The Book of 
Tradition, ed. by G.D. Cohen (1969), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
“The Epistle of R. Hasdai, Son of Isaac to the King of the Khazars,’ in: 
C. Leviant (ed.), Masterpieces of Hebrew Literature: A Treasury of 2000 
Years of Jewish Creativity (1969), 158-69; A. Scheiber & Z. Malachi, 
in: Proceedings of the American Academy for Jewish Research, 41/42 
(1973-74), 207-18; N. Golb & O. Pritsak, Khazarian Hebrew Docu- 
ments of the Tenth Century (1982); J. Pelaez del Rosal, in: The Jews in 
Cordoba (x-x11 Centuries) (1987), 61-77. 


[Eliyahu Ashtor] 


HISIN, HAYYIM (1865-1932), *Bilu pioneer in Erez Israel. 
A native of Mir, Belorussia, Hisin was roused by the 1881 po- 
groms and joined the Bilu association, going to Erez Israel in 
July 1882 with the second Bilu group. He worked in Mikveh 
Israel and Rishon le-Zion. He joined the Bilu settlement of 
*Gederah, which he later left because he refused to live on 
the dole. He tried to support himself and his family by work- 
ing as a coachman carrying passengers between Jaffa and 
Jerusalem. In 1887 he returned to Russia and studied phar- 
macology. In the late 1880s and early 1890s Hisin contributed 
articles to the Russian-Jewish journal Voskhod, including the 
diary written during his stay in Erez Israel and a description 
of his visit to the country in 1890. In 1898 he went to Berne, 
Switzerland, to study medicine. He was active in propagating 
Zionism among the Russian-Jewish students in Western Eu- 
rope, attended the early Zionist congresses, and was an ac- 
tive member of the “*Democratic Fraction.” He again went 
to Erez Israel in 1905, this time settling as a qualified physi- 
cian, and was appointed as the representative of the Odessa 
committee of the Hovevei Zion in Jaffa. He helped to found 
the first workers’ settlements — *Ein Gannim, *Beer Yaakov, 
*Nahalat Yehudah, and *Kefar Malal. In 1909 Hisin was one 
of the founders of Ahuzat Bayit, the first nucleus of the city 
of Tel Aviv. He died in Tel Aviv. 

His diary, translated from Russian into Hebrew by S. 
Herberg under the title Mi-Yoman Ehad ha-Bilwim (“From 
the Diary of a Bilu Member,’ 1925), is a valuable aid to under- 
standing the period. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tidhar, 2 (1947), 756-7; I. Klausner, Oppo- 
zizyah le-Herzl (1960), index; D. Smilansky, Im Benei Dori (1942), 
268-72; M. Smilansky, Mishpahat ha-Adamah, 2 (1954), 151-8; Sefer 
Ussishkin (1934), 331-6. 

[Gedalyah Elkoshi and Yehuda Slutsky] 


HISTADRUT (abbreviation of Ha-Histadrut ha-Kelalit 
shel ha-Ovedim be-Erez Israel, the General Federation of 
Labor in Israel; until 1966, Ha-Histadrut ha-Kelalit shel ha- 
Ovedim ha-Ivriyyim be-Erez Israel, the General Federation 
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of Jewish Labor), founded in 1920 (for its history, see *Israel, 
State of: Development of Jewish Labor Movement), the largest 
labor union and the largest voluntary organization in Israel 
and largest Jewish labor organization in the world. In 1969 
it had a membership of 1,038,653, including housewives and 
members of its working youth organization, *Ha-No’ar ha- 
Oved. Excluding the two latter categories, its membership 
was 719,937, approximately 75% of the labor force in Israel. 
By 1985 it numbered 1.5 million members, who together with 
their families included 2.5 million people. From 1995, after 
the election of Haim *Ramon as secretary general, the His- 
tadrut underwent radical changes in its organization and op- 
eration (see below). 


The Histadrut until 1995 

CONSTITUTION. The Histadrut is more than a trade union 
organization; according to its constitution, it “unites and or- 
ganizes all workers, without distinction of creed, race, nation- 
ality or outlook, who live on the fruits of their labor without 
exploiting the labor of others, for the purpose of arranging all 
the communal, economic, and cultural affairs of the working 
class in the country for the building of the labor society in the 
Land of Israel.” It therefore conducted extensive economic, 
mutual aid, and cultural, as well as trade union, activities. 
Membership was personal and direct. There was no collec- 
tive or group membership; the member joined the Histadrut 
first and was then registered in the appropriate union. Wives 
of members could join with full voting and other rights, even 
if they were occupied only as housewives. Since 1960, Arab 
workers and their wives have been admitted with full mem- 
bership rights. 

The policy-making bodies were the convention (ve’idah) 
and the council (moezah). The convention was the highest 
authority and was elected by the entire membership approxi- 
mately every four years. In the elections any faction already 
represented was entitled to submit a list of candidates; any 
group of members could submit a new list if they had the le- 
gal number of signatures, which depended on the ratio of the 
number of delegates to the number of registered voters (at 
the 11 convention, it was around 800). Lists were generally 
submitted by political parties; all national parties except the 
religious ones, which had their own labor organizations, were 
represented at the 1969 convention. Members voted by secret 
ballot, and each party was allotted delegates in proportion 
to the votes it obtained. The convention elected the council 
(351 members in 1970), which, in turn, elected the Executive 
Committee (Ha-Va'ad ha-Poel), the operative governing body. 
The Executive Committee appointed the Central Bureau (Ha- 
Vaadah ha-Merakkezet), which had 20 members in 1970, and 
the secretary-general of the Histadrut, who was nominated by 
the majority party. All of these executive organs were divided 
according to the pattern of the convention, in accordance 
with the election results. In each town a local labor council 
(Moezet ha-Po’alim) was elected simultaneously with the con- 
vention. At the same time, and on the same basis, farm work- 
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ers elected the Agricultural Center (Ha-Merkaz ha-Haklaii), 
and women members elected the Women Workers’ Council 
(*Moezet ha-Poalot). 

As set out in its constitution, the Histadrut had four main 
fields of activity: trade unionism, economic and cooperative 
activities, mutual aid, and education. 


TRADE UNIONS. The Histadrut’s trade union activities were 
controlled by its Trade Union Department, in which the par- 
ties were represented according to their proportions in the 
convention. By agreement, the religious workers’ organiza- 
tions, *Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi and Poalei Agudat Israel, were 
also represented, and their members received trade union pro- 
tection in return for an organization fee. Thus, over 90% of 
wage earners in Israel were organized within the Histadrut’s 
trade union framework. The department was headed by a 
member of the Central Bureau. The basic unit of the Histadrut 
trade union organization was the Workers’ Committee (Vaad 
ha-Ovedim), which was elected on a personal, nonpolitical ba- 
sis in each place of work: office, factory, plantation, or building 
site. Local unions were formed by all members in the same 
trade or industry in any locality. The local union then became 
a constituent part of the national union, which had jurisdic- 
tion in nationwide matters in the industry. 

The Histadrut Executive Committee set up national 
unions when it deemed that the size of an industry justified 
it, and these unions received their funds from the Executive 
rather than vice versa. Generally, the executive of these unions 
was elected by a convention, which in its turn was elected 
by the membership on a political party basis; in a number 
of cases there were very long intervals between elections to 
national union executives. Members of other labor organi- 
zations and unorganized workers in the trade were permit- 
ted to participate in national union elections. Bargaining on 
labor contracts, which cover a wide range of social benefits as 
well as wages, took place on two levels. The Trade Union De- 
partment conducted negotiations at the national level with the 
National Union of Manufacturers on the general guidelines 
for the collective agreements. In these negotiations, the posi- 
tion of the country’s economy and national economic policy 
were borne in mind. (At the beginning of 1970, for example, 
the Histadrut’s national wages policy formed part of a national 
economic “package deal” in which the government prom- 
ised to limit tax increases and the employers undertook not 
to raise prices.) At the same time, each national union en- 
tered into negotiations with representatives of management 
from its own trade or industry for an agreement which had to 
be within the general framework of the agreed national policy. 
Where there was no industry-wide union, local labor coun- 
cils with works committees conducted negotiations on a plant 
or district level. The wage agreement normally set out wage 
rates in detail, dealt with social benefits and working con- 
ditions, and specified procedures for the handling of griev- 
ances and disputes. Among the social conditions, benefits 
included were: sick pay, employer participation in the cost of 
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workers’ health insurance, paid annual vacations and public 
holidays, severance pay, and a variety of provident and pen- 
sion plans. 


ECONOMIC ACTIVITIES. For ideological and historical rea- 
sons, the Histadrut was engaged in a wide range of economic 
and social activities not traditionally associated with trade 
unionism. As the founding members saw in the Histadrut not 
only a means of protecting the interests of the workers but also 
an instrument for the development of a modern, independent 
Jewish society along socialist lines, the organization initiated 
and developed a large number of economic enterprises, some 
in the form of autonomous cooperative societies and others 
owned directly and collectively by the entire membership (see 
also *Cooperation). The earliest and best-known of these ven- 
tures were the *kibbutz, the collective village, and the *moshav, 
the smallholders’ cooperative settlement. 

In its aspect as economic agent, the Histadrut was consti- 
tuted as *Hevrat ha-Ovedim, the General Cooperative Asso- 
ciation of Labor in Israel. Membership in Hevrat ha-Ovedim 
was automatically acquired upon joining the Histadrut, so that 
the two bodies were co-extensive. The convention and council 
of the Histadrut were the highest policy-making authorities 
of Hevrat ha-Ovedim, and the secretariat and secretary-gen- 
eral of Hevrat ha-Ovedim were appointed by the Histadrut’s 
Executive Committee. Hevrat ha-Ovedim held ordinary and 
founders’ shares in most of the economic institutions owned 
directly by the collective membership of the Histadrut. It was 
not responsible for the liabilities of these institutions, but ex- 
ercised influence through appointment of people in top man- 
agement, and in cases of divergency on general principles of 
labor cooperation, the Hevrat ha-Ovedim representative was 
entitled to ask for a decision by arbitration. In the case of the 
cooperative societies, which were owned and run by their 
worker-members, the influence of Hevrat ha-Ovedim was 
more diffuse, although its representatives sat in the manage- 
ments of their central societies and their audit unions. 

The labor sector was a major force in the country’s econ- 
omy. At the beginning of 1969 it comprised 211,000 workers: 
23.5% of the labor force, 74.7% of the workers in agriculture, 
15.6% in industry, 25.2% of those in building, 11.0% of the com- 
mercial and financial employees, 24.0% of the transportation 
workers, 11.8% of public service employees, and 32.9% of em- 
ployees in the personal services. The net product of the labor 
sector in 1968 (at current prices) was IL 2,347,000,000, 20.8% 
of the net national product; the Histadrut’s agricultural enter- 
prises in 1968 produced IL 672,000,000, some 75% of the net 
national agricultural product, while its industrial undertak- 
ings had a net product of IL 483,000,000, about 20% of the 
national total. 

The major centrally run economic agencies were as fol- 
lows: 

*Solel Boneh, the biggest Histadrut enterprise, com- 
prised: a Building and Public Works Company with a turnover 
of IL 462,000,000; an Overseas and Harbors Works Company 
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operating in Africa, Asia, and the Middle East, with a turnover 
of 11 138,000,000; and Koor, an industrial holding company, 
whose factories employed 12,000 workers with a turnover of 
IL 700,000,000 — all in 1969. Koor had a large number of en- 
terprises in heavy and medium industry with plants all over 
the country, including the Vulcan foundries, Nesher cement, 
Phoenicia glass, and the steel complex at Acre. Among other 
subsidiary enterprises of Solel Boneh and Koor were quarries 
and factories producing building materials, sanitary installa- 
tions, ceramics, rubber, tiles, electrical and electronic prod- 
ucts, laboratory instruments, paper, etc. 

*Ha-Mashbir ha-Merkazi, the Wholesale Cooperative 
Society, had (1969) about 550 affiliated cooperative enterprises, 
together with a chain of about 1,500 consumer cooperatives 
and retail department stores over the entire country, 

*Tnuva, which markets the products of the Histadrut 
agricultural settlements and is cooperatively owned by them, 
handled over two-thirds of all farm produce and was increas- 
ingly active in exports. Bank ha-Poalim, with its subsidiary 
and associated companies - Ampal, to channel foreign invest- 
ments; the Israel- America Bank for the development of indus- 
try; a bank for housing mortgages; and Gemel, which serves 
provident and pension funds - had become the second-largest 
investment company in the country with 150 branches. 

Shikkun, the Cooperative Housing Society, raised the 
standards of workers’ housing and enabled thousands of wage 
earners to buy their own houses. 

Hassneh was one of the largest insurance companies in 
Israel. 

Industrial and service cooperatives engaged in such di- 
verse activities as light metalworking, woodwork, printing, 
baking, kerosene distribution, laundries, and restaurants. 
Nearly the whole field of road passenger transport was covered 
by cooperatives, the largest being Egged and Dan, in which 
the great majority of the drivers and employees were share- 
holding members; there were also many cooperatives in the 
field of freight transport by road. 

In the early 1980s Israel faced a severe economic crisis, 
with extremely high rates of inflation. The crisis affected many 
companies in Israel, including those owned by the Histadrut. 
Consequently, during the 1980s and the 1990s, in order to 
survive economically, the Histadrut gradually sold off all its 
economic assets, liquidating Hevrat ha-Ovedim. 


MUTUAL AID. The mutual aid institutions of the Histadrut 
were Kuppat Holim, the Workers Sick Fund; Keren Nekhut, 
a fund for the aid of members who are chronically ill or per- 
manently disabled; Mishan, which supported orphans’ and 
old-age homes; Mazziv, a fund to aid indigent families with 
burial expenses; Dor le-Dor, a fund to supplement pensions 
that do not reach a basic minimum; and an unemployment 
fund. Kuppat Holim was one of the Histadrut’s major instru- 
ments of mutual aid. It provided for comprehensive medical 
care, including treatment in clinics or at home; hospitaliza- 
tion; medical appliances and drugs; treatment and, if neces- 
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sary, hospitalization for chronic diseases; and rehabilitation 
therapy. 

Every member of the Histadrut paid approximately 4.5% 
(up to a maximum fixed from time to time) of his wages to the 
union as dues. Around half of this payment was allocated to 
Kuppat Holim, of which every member of the Histadrut was 
automatically a member. Members could also insure their 
families in the fund by adding 80% of this payment to the 
fund. Unemployed members were exempt from payment, and 
new immigrants were given special privileges, including three 
months’ free insurance and nine months at reduced rates. So- 
cial welfare cases were given free care with a minimum con- 
tribution from the Ministry of Social Welfare. Members of 
Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi, Poalei Agudat Israel, and certain other 
organizations were also insured with Kuppat Holim. At the 
end of 1968, it covered 1,990,000 people — 68% of the popu- 
lation. Membership dues covered 30-40% of the overall ex- 
penses of Kuppat Holim, while government participation rose 
from 7.4% in 1948 to 13.1% in 1968. 

There were several provident funds for various types of 
employees. The largest was Mivtahim, which provided pen- 
sion, holiday, and other payments for a large variety of work- 
ers, including casual laborers. There were also funds for clerks 
and officials, employees of Histadrut industries, members of 
cooperatives, agricultural workers, and building workers. 
Mivtahim and the last two funds also covered payments for 
holidays, work accidents, rehabilitation where necessary, and 
so forth. Pension rates were raised in accordance with the rise 
in the cost of living and kept pace with wage increases. The 
total membership of the funds was in 1968 over 350,000 — to- 
gether with families about half the population of the coun- 
try - and their accumulated capital amounted to more than 
IL 20,000,000,000. The funds were under treasury supervi- 
sion, and 80% of their capital had to be invested in govern- 
ment-recognized securities; half of this was generally invested 
in securities issued by Gemel, the Histadrut investment com- 
pany. Of the remaining 20%, about half was used for low-in- 
terest loans to members for housing, etc. The operations of the 
funds not only contributed a valuable social service, but were 
of considerable economic importance as a method of saving 
and a source of capital investment. 


EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL ACTIVITIES. The His- 
tadrut’s Cultural Department provided a variety of services 
for members in town and country. These included lectures; 
films; publications and periodicals; organized trips; courses in 
Hebrew, geography, Bible, music, dancing, and the arts; clubs 
and libraries; educational books and materials; theater per- 
formances for immigrants; libraries for schools in immigrant 
centers, in cooperation with the Beth Hanassi Children’s Li- 
braries Fund; educational circles for parents; and schools for 
trade union leaders. In addition, the local labor councils en- 
gaged in similar activities on their own initiative, and there 
was a wide network of cultural committees in towns and vil- 
lages. There were special departments for the kibbutzim and 
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the moshavim. Among the permanent central educational in- 
stitutions were a labor archive; a museum; two colleges, one 
in Tel Aviv and one in the Jordan Valley; and the Amal chain 
of vocational high schools. The Afro-Asian Institute, set up 
to train people from developing countries in trade unionism 
and cooperation, was established in Tel Aviv in 1961. Davar 
was the Histadrut’s daily newspaper; a special, vocalized daily 
in simple Hebrew for immigrants, Omer, was also published. 
In the 1980s Davar began to lose its audience to other news- 
papers, and was finally closed in 1996. Am Oved (“Working 
People”), the Histadrut publishing house, published both 
original Hebrew literature and translations. Ha-Poel (“The 
Worker”), the Histadrut’s sports association, was the largest 
in the country. There was also a trade union and social orga- 
nization for young people, Ha-Noar ha-Oved ve-ha-Lomed, 
with some 100,000 members. 


ARAB WORKERS. Arabs and members of other minority 
communities joined the Histadrut as full members. There 
were union branches in Arab centers, and, in mixed places 
of work, joint workers’ committees were elected by Arab and 
Jewish workers. With the assistance and advice of the His- 
tadrut, agricultural, industrial, consumer, and housing coop- 
eratives were established in Arab areas; Kuppat Holim oper- 
ated general and mother-and-child clinics, and the Histadrut, 
especially through its youth and women’s movements, main- 
tained clubs and cultural activities in Arab towns and villages. 
There were 118,098 Arab members in 1969 — 29% of the Arab 
population, including about 5,000 in Jerusalem, who joined 
after the reunification of the city in 1967 and were served by 
a Kuppat Holim branch in East Jerusalem. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFILIATIONS. The Histadrut was affili- 
ated to the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 
and maintained close ties with its member federations. It 
sent experienced trade unionists to advise on labor orga- 
nization, particularly in Asia and Africa, and many delega- 
tions and groups of students, particularly from developing 
countries, came to Israel to study its methods and achieve- 
ments. The trade unions in these countries were interested 
in the Histadrut’s unitary structure, its success in integrat- 
ing members with varied cultural and educational back- 
grounds, and its prominent role in national life. Its Afro-Asian 
Institute was an important international center for labor 
studies. The Histadrut also belonged to the International 
Cooperative Alliance, which represented cooperative move- 
ments in both Western and Communist countries, and Israel’s 
cooperative economy aroused widespread interest. Despite 
Israel’s small size, its representatives played a prominent part 
in the work of the International Labor Office and were regu- 
larly elected to its governing body. The Histadrut’s influence 
in all branches of the international labor movement was an 
asset of considerable political importance for Israel and re- 
flected the socialist ethos that prevailed in the country un- 


til the 1980s. 
[Lois Bar-Yaacov and Moses Aberbach] 
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The Histadrut since 1995 

On the eve of the May 1994 elections for the Histadrut lead- 
ership, a group of three Labor Knesset members, headed by 
Haim *Ramon, then minister of health, decided to run as an 
independent list called New Life. It challenged the old-guard 
leadership headed by Secretary-General Haim Haberfeld and 
the Labor Party rule of the Histadrut that had lasted since its 
creation in 1920. The New Life list argued that the Histadrut 
must adapt itself to the realities of Israel on the eve of the year 
2000, shed its old image as a wasteful and bloated bureaucratic 
organization that had lost touch with the Israeli worker, and 
above all stated that the time had come to institute an orderly 
and honest accounting and administration of the vast hold- 
ings of the Histadrut. 

On May 10, 1994, the Ramon list won 47% of the votes, 
while Labor (headed by the incumbent Haberfeld) won 33%. 
Ramon was elected secretary-general, a title he soon changed 
to Histadrut chairman, and, upon entering office on July 6, 
1994 (in coalition with Labor), announced far-reaching re- 
forms. Among them was the firing of some 45% of the His- 
tadrut and various Workers Council staff, moving the head- 
quarters to Jerusalem by December 1995 (a failed effort; the 
headquarters returned to Tel Aviv a few years later), the sale 
of holdings and assets (which had already begun), and a gen- 
eral restructuring of the Histadrut. The reforms were under- 
scored by changing the Histadrut’s name to the New Histadrut 
(Histradrut ha-Oevdim ha-Hadashah). Following the Rabin 
assassination in November 1995, Ramon joined the Peres gov- 
ernment as minister of interior and was succeeded by Amir 
*Peretz. By the time Ramon had returned to the government, 
he was responsible for a number of dramatic changes, includ- 
ing the legislation of two major laws. The first was the State 
Pension Law, in which responsibility for the Histadrut pen- 
sion funds, whose projected deficit was estimated at 1s 40 bil- 
lion, was transferred to the government. Responsibility for the 
health services of Kuppat Holim (the Sick Fund) were also 
transferred to the government, after the passage of the State 
Health Insurance Law in January 1995, a law initiated by Ra- 
mon as minister of health. In accordance with the law, resi- 
dents of Israel would pay a health tax to the state (for this pur- 
pose the National Insurance Institute), and be free to choose 
free health services in one of four health funds. 

The Histadrut leadership was reduced in number, the 
membership of the central committee dropping from 40 to 
24; the 374 members and alternates of the Histradut Com- 
mittee was reduced to 137, becoming what was now called the 
Histadrut’s Elected Assembly. The internal comptroller’s office 
was strengthened and given greater independence. 

A massive campaign was launched to investigate charges 
of corruption, mismanagement of funds, and use of Histadrut 
funds for personal primary campaigns. Some of the results 
were submitted to the police for additional investigation and 
a number of former leaders were charged. This was accompa- 
nied by massive budgetary cuts, from 1s 740 million in 1994 to 
Is 440 million in 1995. The number of members was 661,855 
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in June 1995. Among them, 534,920 were salaried and the rest 
pensioners, members of kibbutzim and moshavim, students, 
and household workers. 

At the outset of the 21°t century the Histadrut operated 
mainly as a conventional trade union. The organization suf- 
fered from a constant deficit, which made its work difficult. 
The trade union department became the center of Histadrut 
activity, coordinating and supervising the operations of the 
national associations and big company unions (such as Bezek 
and the Electric Corporation), which are seen as dominating 
the Histadrut. The main tools left to the Histadrut after the 
reform were demonstrations and strikes, which were resorted 
to mainly in the public sector. As a trade union, the Histadrut 
provides such services to its members as representation in na- 
tional and sectoral negotiations, protection of workers’ sala- 
ries, legal and economic advice to unions, and information 
on labor relations. 

In 1997 Amir Peretz founded a new workers’ party, Am 
Ehad (One People), aiming at representing the workers po- 
litically and promoting social legislation. In the 1999 elections 
it won two seats, and in 2003 it increased its representation 
to three Knesset members. In 2004 it joined the *Israel Labor 
Party and in 2005 Peretz won a surprise victory over Shimon 
Peres in the Labor primaries to become the head of the party, 
with Peretz relinquishing the role of Histradrut chairman. 

The Histadrut reforms were probably the first major 
changes in those Israeli institutions that played a dominant 
role in the Mandatory period and the formative years of Israel. 
With the passage of time, and in view of their inability to ad- 
just to the new environment, changes were inevitable. 


[Meron Medzini and Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 
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HISTADRUT HA-OVEDIM HA-LE’UMMIT (“National 
Labor Federation”), organization founded in Jerusalem in 
1934. It came into being as a result of a basic clash of outlooks 
between *Revisionist workers and the *Histadrut. The Revi- 
sionists criticized the Histadrut for being socialist and a class 
organ, demanded that it confine itself to trade union organi- 
zation, and charged it with discriminating in the allocation of 
employment against members of the Revisionist Labor Bloc, 
which emphasized the national rather than the class interests 
of the workers. 

In 1930, the convention of the Revisionist Labor Bloc de- 
cided to leave the Histadrut and founded Irgun Ovedei ha- 
Zohar u-Vetar (the Organization of Revisionists and Betar 
Workers) in Palestine, which, in 1934, became the Histradut 
ha-Ovedim ha-Le’'ummit. Its purpose, according to its con- 
stitution, was to “unite all national workers in Palestine loyal 
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to the principle of the establishment of the Jewish state in all 
of Palestine.” It advocated compulsory national arbitration 
in all labor disputes, the establishment of neutral labor ex- 
changes, the entrenchment of Jewish labor, fair conditions for 
the worker, and the development of good relations between 
workers and employers. Its symbol was the blue and white flag 
(in contradistinction to the red flag used by the Histadrut); 
its anthem was “*Ha-Tikvah,’ not the “Internationale”; and it 
chose the anniversary of Herzl’s death, the 20" of Tammuz, 
rather than the First of May, as its annual workers’ holiday. 

Later the National Labor Federation became unaffiliated 
with any political party. In 1970 it had about 80,000 mem- 
bers. It stressed the need for a complete separation between 
the functions of the employer and those of the trade union, 
and opposed the combination of the two functions in the 
Histadrut, whose economic arm, Hevrat ha-Ovedim, owned 
many enterprises employing workers whose interests are rep- 
resented by the Histadrut’s trade union department. Histadrut 
ha-Ovedim ha-Le’ummit advocates the establishment of a na- 
tional institution for compulsory arbitration in labor disputes 
and of nationwide trade unions whose elected organs will de- 
cide their policies independently of political party decisions. 
It is in favor of the provision of basic social services, such as 
medical care, by the state and the enactment of pensions and 
unemployment insurance laws. 

The trades union department of the federation has ne- 
gotiated labor contracts with more than a hundred concerns 
employing some 8,000 workers. It has insurance and pension 
funds, a labor-disputes fund, an unemployment fund, a mem- 
bers’ credit fund, a mutual loan fund, and a disablement fund. 
The National Workers’ Sick Fund, Kuppat Holim le-Ovedim 
Leummiyyim, now called Kuppat Holim Leummit, provides 
medical care for over 220,000 persons in over 100 clinics, in- 
cluding some in Druze villages, and maintains laboratories. 

Sela, the federation’s housing company, has constructed 
thousands of apartments for newcomers and veterans, shop- 
ping centers, synagogues, and public buildings, some as part 
of government housing projects. The federation runs a guest- 
house and holiday company, Berion, which owns guesthouses 
and convalescent homes. It also owns two cooperative build- 
ing companies. Merkaz ha-Avodah and Ha-Massad. Its youth 
wing, Ha-Noar ha-Oved ve-ha-Lomed ha-Le’ummi (the Na- 
tional Working and Student Youth Association), runs youth 
clubs in cities, suburbs, and immigrant centers. The organi- 
zation also runs day care centers under the name Nili. The 
supreme body of the federation is the National Conference, 
which meets once every five years, its 251 delegates being 
elected directly on a personal basis by secret ballot. Workers’ 
councils in each locality are elected in the same way. The con- 
ference elects a national committee, an executive committee, 
a control committee, and a members’ court. The secretary- 
general of the federation in 1970 was Eliezer Shostak and in 
2005 Yizhak Russo. 

In 1995, under the new health law, the Kuppat Holim 
was separated from the Histadrut. Furthermore under a re- 
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organization program, the workers’ councils were abolished 
and, instead, regional service centers were established. The 
idea was that now the organization representative would visit 
the worker, and not vice versa. In addition, new cooperative 
agreements were signed between the Histadrut ha-Ovedim 
and employers, including human resource companies. Since 
that time new members have joined the organization. In 2005 
the Histadrut ha-Ovedim had 350 employees. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Ophir, Sefer ha-Oved ha-Le'ummi (1959); 
E. Shostak, Din ve-Heshbon la-Veidah ha-Ahat-Esreh (1969); F. Zweig, 
The Israeli Worker... (1959). WEBSITE: www.histadrut.net. 


[David Jutan / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


HISTADRUT IVRIT OF AMERICA, U.S. organization 
devoted to encouraging the knowledge and use of the He- 
brew language, the publication of Hebrew books and peri- 
odicals, and an interest in Hebrew culture. The organization 
held its opening convention in December 1917 as a result of 
the activity of Zionists and Hebraists who found themselves 
in the United States as the result of World War 1, in particu- 
lar Shmarya *Levin, who served as president of the organiza- 
tion (1917-18). In 1923, under the editorship of M. Ribalow, 
the Histadrut Ivrit began to publish the Hebrew newspaper 
Hadoar as a weekly. Since then Hadoar was the only Hebrew 
weekly in the Diaspora to be published regularly without in- 
terruption. The Histadrut Ivrit established its own publishing 
house, Ogen, in 1926. For a number of years it also published 
an annual Sefer ha-Shanah li-Yhudei Amerikah (“Yearbook 
for American Jews”). It founded a Hebrew-speaking youth 
organization which published its own magazine Niv, and for 
a number of years sponsored a Hebrew theater and other ac- 
tivities for younger speakers of the language. In 1954 under 
the direction of Samuel K. Mirsky the Histadrut Ivrit also es- 
tablished Ha-Akademyah ha-Ivrit (“The Hebrew Academy”), 
an organization that annually organized a series of scholarly 
and academic lectures in various fields delivered by Jewish 
scholars in the Hebrew language. The Histadrut Ivrit was as- 
sociated with the *Brit Ivrit Olamit. 

Ironically, a Diaspora Hebrew language publication be- 
came the victim of the flattening of the universe, the availabil- 
ity of Israeli newspapers in the United States, of weekly news- 
papers geared to Israelis living in the United States and the 
accessibility of Hebrew language writing on the Internet and 
the ability of American Hebrew writers to publish their mate- 
rial in a timely manner in Israel. In 2002 the Histadrut Ivrit ap- 
pointed Prof. Lev Hakak as the editor of Hadoar. He revitalized 
it and gave the Hebrew language highly respected represen- 
tation in America. Histadrut Ivrit subsequently merged with 
Hebrew College. The organization ran out of funds and ended 
its existence, including the publication of Hadoar, in 2005. 

[David Mirsky / Michael Berenbaum (24 ed.)] 


HISTORIA AUGUSTA, a collection of biographies, in Latin, 
probably by various hands, of emperors, pretenders, and heirs 
apparent to Rome’s imperial throne from *Hadrian to Nume- 
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rianus (117-284). It was written probably in the late fourth or 
early fifth century, and it has been claimed that it was written 
against the Christians as an apology for paganism. The biog- 
raphies of the Antonines contain a few misleading references 
to Jews. The rebellious spirit of Jews under *Trajan, restric- 
tive measures by Hadrian, and the Jewish revolt in 132 are 
treated lightly (Hadrian, chs. 5, 14), and no wars in Hadrian’s 
reign are depicted as important (21:8ff.). The more lenient 
attitude of *Antoninus Pius goes unmentioned, and there is 
only an isolated statement that he suppressed rebellious Jews 
(Antoninus 5:4). Nothing is said of the reputed scorn of Jews 
by *Marcus Aurelius. The respective lives show a severe *Sep- 
timius Severus, who punished converts to Judaism (Severus 
17:1), and a sympathetic *Caracalla, who at the age of seven 
was disturbed by the beating a father administered to a play- 
mate for practicing Judaism (Caracalla 1:6). 

Elagabalus (218-222), unmindful of the Jewish principle 
of religious exclusiveness, deemed it desirable to incorporate 
Jewish, Samaritan, and Christian rites in a syncretistic wor- 
ship (Elagabalus 3:5); he thought that a Jewish command- 
ment ordered the eating of ostriches (28:3). Even *Alexander 
Severus (222-235), who preserved Jewish privileges (Alexander 
Severus 22:4) and who recognized the moral elevation of Juda- 
ism (45:7) and its golden rule (51:7 - though the golden rule 
is a pagan commonplace as well), did not distinguish clearly 
between Christianity and Judaism, and in syncretistic fashion 
placed the image of Abraham beside those of Orpheus, the 
pagan philosopher and wonder-worker Apollonius of Tyana, 
and Jesus, as well as those of his own ancestors, in his private 
chapel (29:2ff.). The biography of Gordian 111 (238-244) men- 
tions an epitaph of that emperor in Greek, Latin, Persian, He- 
brew, and Egyptian (Gordianus 34:2-3). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Reinach, Textes, 342-51; J. Straub, Studien 
zur Historia Augusta (1952); idem (ed.), Historia Augusta - Collo- 
quium, Bonn, 1963 (1964). 

[Jacob Petroff] 


HISTORIANS. Though Jews began to take part in modern 
European cultural life in the 18" century, none made anything 
of a mark in historiography until the 19*». Isaac d’Israeli’s at- 
tempted rehabilitation of the character of Charles 1 attracted 
some attention in his day, but was of slender value. On the 
other hand, Sir Francis *Palgrave (Cohen) was perhaps the 
first English scientific historian, and founder of systematic 
research into archivistic source material in England. Samuel 
*Romanin may be said to have done the same for Venice. Later, 
Jews (e.g., Harry Bresslau and Philip Jaffe), took a prominent 
role in the publication of the great collection of source mate- 
rial of German history, the Monumenta Germaniae Historica 
(mGH). It is perhaps natural that the Jew should be drawn 
to the investigation of the history of other countries than 
his own. Thus the Germans Robert *Davidsohn and Ludo 
Hartmann were among the foremost historians of Italy, Fe- 
lix Lieberman of Anglo-Saxon England, and the Frenchman 
Elie Halévy (only remotely Jewish) of the Victorian period. 
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Among the great historiographical organizers was Sir Sid- 
ney *Lee, who was responsible for bringing the Dictionary of 
National Biography to successful conclusion. Jewish writers 
such as Lewis *Melville, Philip *Guedalla, and Stefan *Zweig 
were among the best known popularizers of history. In later 
years historians like Daniel *Boorstin, Eric *Hobsbawm, Si- 
mon *Schama, and Barbara *Tuchman achieved consider- 
able popularity. 
For writers on Jewish history see *Historiography. 


Women Historians 

American Jewish women became prominent within the his- 
torical profession during the 1960s, as discrimination against 
Jews and prejudice against women declined in the academic 
world in the decades after World War 11. Perhaps because of 
their sensitivity to the situation of powerless groups, many fo- 
cused their attention on ordinary people, workers, peasants, 
minority groups, Jews, and women. 

Jewish women who became leading social historians in- 
cluded historians of Europe, such as Natalie Zemon *Davis 
and Joan Wallach Scott, and historians of America, such as 
Tamara Hareven. In a series of ground-breaking articles and 
books, Davis explored family relationships, daily life, and 
religion among peasants in 16- and 17'b-century France. 
Scott wrote on the lives of industrial workers in France, and 
Hareven studied workers and the family in the United States. 
Other Jewish women who became leading American social 
historians in the 1950s and 1960s include Elaine Tyler May, 
Paula S. Fass, Regina Morantz-Sanchez, Sheila Rothman, and 
Mary Flug Handlin. 

By the 1970s many of these social historians helped de- 
velop the newly emerging field of women’s history. Joan Wal- 
lach Scott turned to the study of female workers and how in- 
dustrial wage work failed to liberate women from traditional 
power relations within the family. Similarly, Renate Briden- 
thal, Atina Grossman, and Marion Kaplan explored the ex- 
perience of women in Weimar and Nazi Germany from a 
feminist perspective. Among historians of the United States, 
Alice Kessler-Harris, Nancy Cott, Gerda Lerner, Linda Ker- 
ber, and Kathryn Kish Sklar took the lead in developing the 
new field of women’s history in the 1960s and 1970s. Nancy 
Cott and Kathryn Kish Slar dealt with the “cult of domestic- 
ity” in colonial and 19'-century America, while Linda Kerber 
wrote important studies of women in Revolutionary America. 
Alice Kessler-Harris focused her attention on the experience 
of female workers, and Gerda *Lerner, a refugee from Nazi 
Vienna, discussed black and white women who fought against 
slavery and injustice. 

In the late 1980s many women’ historians, influenced by 
developments in literary criticism like deconstructionism and 
post-modernism, turned to the issue of gender and the ways 
gender hierarchies are created and legitimized. Joan Wallach 
Scott was at the forefront of this development with her book, 
Gender and the Politics of History (1988). Other Jewish women 
who study intellectual or political history, often influenced by 
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modern theory, include Jan Goldstein, Jane Caplan, Temma 
Kaplan, Gabrielle Spiegel, and Brigitte Bedos-Rezak. 

Gertrude *Himmelfarb, an active scholar since the 1950s 
who wrote over 10 works on intellectual and political culture 
in England in the 19" century, resisted many of these new 
trends in historiography. Her book, The New History and the 
Old (1987; 2004), was especially critical of social history and 
post-modernism. 

Jewish women were also prominent in developing the 
field of modern Jewish history in America. Such pioneering 
professional Jewish historians were Naomi W. *Cohen, a pro- 
lific scholar who taught at Hunter College, who concerned 
herself with Jewish politics, Jewish-non-Jewish relations, and 
the status of Jews in American society; Lucy *Dawidowicz, a 
professor at Yeshiva University, who worked on East European 
Jews and on the Holocaust; and Nora *Levin, an instructor at 
Gratz College, who wrote about the Holocaust, Jewish Social- 
ist movements, and the Jews of the Soviet Union. 

As modern Jewish history grew as a field in the 1970s, 
women became increasingly prominent, publishing path- 
breaking works in Jewish social history, including Jewish 
women’ history, and occupying prominent positions at lead- 
ing American universities. Paula *Hyman, professor at Yale 
University, wrote on the social history of the Jews in France 
and also devoted much scholarly attention to Jewish women. 
Marion Kaplan of New York University was the leading his- 
torian of German-Jewish women. After her 1979 study of 
the Juedischer Frauenbund, a feminist Jewish organization 
in early 20% century Germany, she wrote The Making of the 
Jewish Middle Class (1991), on the crucial role Jewish women 
played in Imperial Germany in acculturating their families 
into bourgeois social mores and in maintaining religious tra- 
dition, social life, and Jewish ethnic solidarity. Kaplan also 
wrote about how Jewish women helped their families cope 
with persecution in Between Dignity and Despair: Jewish Life 
in Nazi Germany (1998). Other important historians of Euro- 
pean Jewry include Frances Malino of Wellesley College, who 
worked on Sephardi Jews in France and North Africa; Harriet 
Freidenreich of Temple University, who wrote on interwar Yu- 
goslavian and Viennese Jewry and on the first generation of 
Central European Jewish women to receive higher education; 
Marsha Rozenblit of the University of Maryland, who studied 
Jewish assimilation in late Habsburg Vienna and Jewish iden- 
tity in Habsburg Austria during World War 1; Vicki Caron of 
Cornell, who worked on French Jews; Deborah Hertz of the 
University of California at San Diego, who published several 
books on the salon Jewesses of late 18t century Berlin; and 
Elisheva Carlebach of Queens College, who studied Jews in 
early modern Central Europe. 

Within American Jewish history, Jewish women have 
been equally prominent since the 1970s. Deborah Dash Moore 
of the University of Michigan wrote such major works as At 
Home in America: Second Generation New York Jews (1981), 
a study of the process by which the children of East Euro- 
pean Jewish immigrants in New York in the 1920s and 1930s 
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Americanized and yet still maintained a strong Jewish ethnic 
identity; To the Golden Cities: Pursuing the American Jewish 
Dream in Miami and L.A. (1994); and a1 Jews (2004), which 
analyzes the impact of military service on the Jewish iden- 
tity of American Jewish soldiers during World War 11. Jenna 
Weissman Joselit of Princeton University is likewise an im- 
portant figure in American Jewish social history; her books 
included Our Gang: Jewish Crime and the New York Jewish 
Community, 1900-1940 (1983); New York’s Jewish Jews: The Or- 
thodox Community in the Interwar Years (1990); and The Won- 
ders of America: Reinventing Jewish Culture 1880-1950 (1994). 
Beth Wenger of the University of Pennsylvania wrote on the 
experiences of New York Jews during the Great Depression; 
Susan Glenn, Sydney Stahl Weinberg, and Judith E. Smith 
have studied the experience of Jewish immigrant women, 
and Pamela Nadell of American University and Karla Gold- 
man have dealt with the role of women in American Jewish 
religious life. 

Hasia Diner of New York University made major contri- 
butions to the fields of American immigrant history, women’s 
history, and Jewish history. Her first book, In the Almost Prom- 
ised Land: American Jews and Blacks, 1915-1935 (1977), stud- 
ied how the Yiddish press viewed the civil rights struggles of 
the early 20 century. The author of several innovative stud- 
ies of immigrant groups, as well as a number of books on the 
American Jewish experience, Diner provided a new under- 
standing of 19'-century Jewish immigrants to America from 
German-speaking Central Europe in her volume, A Time for 
Gathering: The Second Migration, 1820-1880 (1992). 


[Marsha L. Rozenblit (2"4 ed.)] 


HISTORIOGRAPHY. This article is arranged according to 
the following outline: 


The Bible 
Second Temple Period 
Chronicles of the Jews 
EARLY MIDDLE AGES 
SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 
SIXTEENTH TO THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES 
Systematic Histories 
EARLY STUDIES 
THE WISSENSCHAFT 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
PUBLICATION OF SOURCES 
LOCAL JEWISH HISTORY 
United States 
Women’s Studies 


The Bible 

One can best appreciate biblical historiography by compar- 
ing it with Greek historiography. Herodotus, a contemporary 
of authors of the later parts of the Bible, begins his book by 
explaining that he was publishing his researches “in the hope 
of preserving from decay the remembrance of what men have 
done.” In contrast, biblical historiography explains the events 
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of history as parts of a divine plan at the center of which is 
God’s chosen people. The point of biblical “remembrance” is 
religiously didactic. Past events, some real, others imagined, 
are recounted in order to show that the fortunes of the Isra- 
elite-Jewish people are directly proportional to their loyalty to 
Yahweh. The sequence of historical works in the Hebrew Bible 
is probably unparalleled in ancient historiography, in that it 
endeavors to place the history of a particular people - the He- 
brews - in the setting of the history of the human race. The 
record begins in Genesis at creation and traces the beginnings 
of all humankind. From Genesis 12 the purview is narrowed 
to the story of the Hebrews from the days of their progenitor, 
Abraham, onward. Yet even then the wider setting is not over- 
looked: the genealogical data (Gen. 25, 36, et al.) purporting 
to give the broad outlines of the record of the kindred peoples 
who were neighbors of the Hebrews. Whatever the origin of 
the various documents which go to make up the pentateuchal 
story, they have been skillfully welded together into a narra- 
tive with a majestic sweep. 

The Pentateuch’s narratives are succeeded by an account 
of the conquest of the land of Canaan by the invading Hebrew 
tribes in the Book of Joshua. The major traditions of the Pen- 
tateuch, including the Egyptian enslavement, the exodus from 
Egypt, and the trek through the desert must be understood 
as political and religious allegories (Sperling) rather than fac- 
tual accounts. The nature of the lost *Book of the Wars of the 
Lord, mentioned in Numbers 21:14, can only be conjectured, 
but it seems to have been a poetical elaboration of some part 
of the pentateuchal story. The Book of Judges comprises a 
somewhat heterogeneous collection of episodes relating to 
the pre-monarchic period: there is considerable chronologi- 
cal overlapping; no differentiation is made between happen- 
ings restricted to part of the country and those affecting it as 
a whole; and while some stories are dismissed in a few lines, 
others, e.g. the epic of Deborah (4-5), Abimelech (9), Samson 
(13-16), and the gruesome story of the concubine in Gibeah 
(19), are given extended treatment which does not necessarily 
reflect their significance in the overall story. Despite the pres- 
ence of mythical and legendary elements, the Book of Judges 
presents a picture of pre-monarchic life that conforms reason- 
ably well to the picture drawn by archeology. 

Attention to national historiography is resumed in the 
Book(s) of Samuel. This gives a consecutive history of the Isra- 
elite people and its principal leaders in the period approxi- 
mately coinciding with the 11 century B.c.£., with special 
emphasis on the lives of Samuel (1-7), Saul (8-31), and David 
(16 ff., 11 Sam. 1-24). The writer displays an intimate knowl- 
edge of his subject and background material: as an attempt to 
convey an objective picture of the times and the personalities 
involved it is probably unique in ancient Oriental literature. 
The detailed biography of David, perhaps incorporated from 
an independent composition, is a splendid piece of historical 
writing and character delineation. The hero is presented as a 
human being with traits of nobility but at the same time ca- 
pable of the basest actions. The story of the physical decline 
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of the great amorist (incorporated in the first chapters of the 
Book of Kings) is dramatically but delicately indicated in three 
telling words (1 Kings 1:4). Some descriptive passages show an 
extraordinary mastery of the literary craft - e.g., the last days 
of Saul (1 Sam. 31), and the rebellion of Absalom and David's 
mourning for him (11 Sam. 14-19). 

Possibly a good deal of this material was derived from 
the composition of an official court chronicler or historiog- 
rapher, an office that may already have existed at this period. 
This seems to have been the function of the royal mazkir (lit. 
“remembrancer”; cf. 11 Sam. 8:16; 1 Kings 4:3). The first spe- 
cific mention of a contemporary historiographical record is 
the Book of the Acts of Solomon (referred to in 1 Kings 11:41) 
which obviously contained a great deal more biographical 
material than that part which was incorporated in the extant 
Books of Kings and of Chronicles. The period of the monar- 
chy was also covered wholly or in part by the Books of the 
Chronicles of the Kings of Judah and Israel and - appar- 
ently another work - the Book of Kings of Israel and Judah 
(11 Chron. 27:7). The extant Book of Kings, which used these 
sources, is an uneven work, expatiating on the reign of Solo- 
mon (1 Kings 1:11), the division of the kingdom after his death 
(12-14), and the epic of the house of Ahab and its dramatic 
fall (1 Kings 16-11 Kings 9), which contains some of the fin- 
est descriptive writing in the whole of historical literature, 
ancient or modern (especially 11 Kings 9:4-13, 29-37). The 
Book(s) of *Chronicles retells a good deal of the contents of 
Samuel and Kings, but with different stresses and from a dif- 
ferent point of view, more favorable to David and later em- 
phasizing the centrality of the Temple and adding many inci- 
dental details regarding the organization of the cult. The chief 
historiographical contribution of Chronicles is its consistent 
theodicy. Whenever a “good” king suffers, it is due to some 
impiety otherwise unattested outside of Chronicles. In like 
manner when a “bad’ king prospers Chronicles attributes that 
to an otherwise unattested good deed. The Hebrew Bible also 
contains historical monographs relating to a more restricted 
field or period in the Books of Daniel (with much extraneous 
material), Ruth, and Esther. 


[Cecil Roth / S. David Sperling (2"4 ed.)] 


Second Temple Period 

The period of the Second Temple, until its last days, was far 
poorer in its historiography (as in other literature) than the 
period of the First Temple. On the other hand, the historical 
works then produced were memorable because they were ad- 
mittedly based to some extent on what many termed archi- 
vistic research. The official documents and correspondence 
found in the Book of Ezra (see chs. 4, 6) were derived - or pur- 
ported to be derived - from official records preserved in pub- 
lic collections. The Book of Nehemiah, meanwhile, claimed to 
embody extensive quotations from the actual autobiography 
or memoirs of Nehemiah himself, whose authenticity seems to 
be established by the pathetic personal interjections (“Remem- 
ber unto me, O my God, for good”) which are interspersed 
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(5:19, et al.). Thereafter there is a virtual blank in Jewish his- 
toriography extending over some three centuries. Two writers 
then devoted works to the revolt of the Hasmoneans, both of 
which have been incorporated in the Apocrypha. The author 
of 1 Maccabees - who wrote in Hebrew - was obviously an 
admirer of the Hasmonean dynasty who probably lived in the 
reign of John Hyrcanus, when independence seemed to have 
been definitely reestablished. Factual and straightforward, 
it is a historical source of first importance. Perhaps earlier 
than this work was the original author of 11 Maccabees, who 
may be regarded as the earliest Jewish historian known by 
name. This was *Jason of Cyrene, a Hellenistic Jew probably 
of the second century B.c.E., who wrote in Greek, though 
his writing indicates no knowledge or influence of the great 
classical Greek historians. The work - an abstract of a five- 
volume history on an ambitious scale - centered around 
the personality of Judah Maccabee, except insofar as it cites 
a number of authentic documents drawn probably from pub- 
lic records. In contrast to 1 Maccabees it is naive in tone and 
credulously recounts a number of “miracles” in which the 
author implicitly believed. The other narrative books of 
the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha (111 and rv Maccabees, 
Judith, Tobit) are basically fictitious rather than historical 
and need not be taken into consideration here. A separate 
work of John Hyrcanus, now lost, is mentioned in 1 Macca- 
bees 16:23-4. 

The last days of the Second Temple period were marked, 
it seems, by a reawakening of a historical sense among the Jews 
which led to the emergence of a significant historical literature. 
*Philo of Alexandria, as well as his philosophical writings, 
wrote a historical work, basically theological in inspiration, 
intended to demonstrate the operation of Divine Providence 
in protecting the Jewish people. Of this work, only two of the 
original five parts have been preserved: an account of the per- 
secution of the Jews of Egypt by the Roman governor Flaccus 
and the retribution that was meted out to him; and a vivid de- 
scription of the delegation of the Alexandrian Jews, including 
Philo himself, to the unbalanced Roman emperor Caius Ca- 
ligula. Philo shows himself in these writings to be master of 
vivacious descriptive powers. His contemporary Nicholas of 
Damascus, the private secretary of Herod the Great, was not 
a Jew, but had a considerable influence on Jewish historiogra- 
phy because of the lengthy account of Herod’s reign in his vo- 
luminous universal history. The full text of this has been lost, 
but considerable portions of it were incorporated, apparently 
almost unchanged, in the historical writings of *Josephus. The 
latter’s political rival, *Justus of Tiberias, private secretary of 
King Agrippa 11, wrote in Greek an account of the great war 
against Rome of 66-73 - or at least of its earlier stages - in 
which Josephus’ ambiguous conduct in Galilee at this time was 
scathingly described. It is now lost, but is of significance be- 
cause it goaded the latter (who indeed did not scruple to make 
use of the information which it contained) to defend himself 
in his own historical writings. Justus also wrote a work on the 
Jewish monarchy, similarly no longer extant. 
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The personal character of Josephus has no bearing on his 
importance as a historian, which was extremely significant: it 
is indeed possible to regard him as one of the great historians 
of antiquity. Beginning to write at the conclusion of the great 
war against Rome in order to excuse his own conduct and 
reply to the attacks which were being made on him, he soon 
extended his interests and became a historian by vocation. 
His failings as well as some of his qualities are obvious to the 
most casual reader. He did not have the virtue of consistency, 
sometimes giving contradictory accounts of the same episode 
in different passages. To this he was impelled to some extent by 
his constant need to justify himself and to present a favorable 
picture of Vespasian and Titus, his attitude toward whom was 
nauseatingly sycophantic. On the other hand, he took pains to 
consult documents in public archives, which he often quotes 
in extenso — though his paradoxical Jewish patriotism (except 
as far as concerned those Jews who set themselves in oppo- 
sition to Rome) sometimes may have led him to modify his 
texts. His great virtue in his historical writing however was 
his tremendous sweep and effortless mastery of his materials. 
His Jewish Antiquities is a history of the Jewish people from 
its beginnings down to the period of the Hasmonean monar- 
chy. The first part is based on the biblical accounts, reinforced 
by legend and allegorical moralizing: while it adds nothing to 
the known factual knowledge, it is memorable as an attempt, 
almost in a modern idiom, to reinterpret the ancient tradi- 
tional accounts in accordance with the standards of contem- 
porary historiography. The story enters a new phase with the 
account of the Hasmonean rising and monarchy, the Roman 
conquest, the reign of Herod and the Herodian house, and the 
events leading up to the revolt of 66 and the great war against 
the Romans which followed: this is contained in overlapping 
accounts at the end of the Jewish Antiquities and in the Jew- 
ish War — a work memorable in that here the author, instead 
of merely describing the revolt and the progress of hostilities, 
considers it necessary to give a detailed account of the politi- 
cal background and of the remote events indirectly leading 
up to the outbreak of the war. 


Chronicles of the Jews 

EARLY MIDDLE AGES. It is remarkable that for centuries 
subsequently to the publication of Josephus, Jewish histori- 
ography was utterly stagnant apart from the exceptional at- 
tempt made in the *Seder Olam Rabbah, plausibly ascribed 
to *Yose b. Halafta (c. 150 c.£.), to establish a chronological 
framework of biblical history. So far as is known, the Jews of 
the age of the Talmud had no knowledge of Josephus’ funda- 
mental writings; while the serious contribution of the Books 
of Maccabees to history were naturalized into Hebrew in the 
historically worthless *Scroll of Antiochus, written as a litur- 
gical exercise. The revival of Hebrew studies in Italy in the 
eighth century, in an environment strongly affected by the 
culture of the outside world, resulted in an attempt to present 
the historical writings of Josephus in Hebrew in the chronicle 
ascribed to Joseph b. Goryon (Book of *Josippon), compiled 
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probably in southern Italy in the tenth century: a fine literary 
exercise, though lacking basic historical importance. It was 
of great significance in Jewish historiography, however, as it 
was the main source of information for Jews in the Middle 
Ages - including even the greatest scholars - for the events 
of the last years of the Second Temple period. Its literary in- 
fluence on the other hand was slight, except in such works as 
the 12‘®-century world chronicle of *Jerahmeel b. Solomon, 
also an Italian production though emanating from the north 
rather than the south of the peninsula. The most important 
historical work of Italian origin of the early Middle Ages was 
the Chronicle of Ahimaaz, compiled in 1054 but admittedly 
incorporating earlier materials as well as family tradition 
(see *Ahimaaz b. Paltiel). This is basically a delightful family 
chronicle, naively written and embodying much preposterous 
legend. On the other hand, it gives a vivid (if credulous) pic- 
ture of Jewish life in southern Italy of the time with which it 
deals - formerly utterly unknown - and has important side- 
lights on conditions in Sicily, Byzantium, North Africa, and 
Erez Israel. The Chronicle of Ahimaaz is preserved in a sin- 
gle manuscript, discovered last century (1869) - a fact which 
raises the tantalizing possiblity that it followed a prevailing 
literary fashion, and that there may have been similar fam- 
ily chronicles of the period which have disappeared without 
leaving even the slightest trace. 

A wholly different production is the Letter of R. *Sherira 
b. Hanina, gaon of Pumbedita (987), written in reply to an en- 
quiry addressed to him by the scholars of Kairouan. The in- 
formation was needed as guidance in the study of the Talmud; 
but in reply Sherira gave a complete account of the chain of 
transmission of rabbinic tradition from remote times down 
to his own day, in the spirit of contemporary Arab writers on 
similar themes. The information that he gave was based on the 
archives of the academies, which may have comprised some 
methodical chronicles. This remains to the present day the 
framework for the history of Mesopotamian Jewry in the pe- 
riod between the close of the Talmud and the 11" century. 

No historical record of any sort that has survived was 
produced by the Jews of northern Europe during the first 
centuries of the development of Ashkenazi Jewry: it is for 
this reason that knowledge of it is in so great a degree hypo- 
thetical. A couple of narrative fragments describe in a some- 
what legendary vein persecutions in France in 992 and 1007 
respectively. With the First Crusade of 1096, Jewish histori- 
ography, or at least chronography, somewhat abruptly begins. 
The precise interrelationship between the three accounts of 
the Rhineland massacres at the time of the First Crusade (by 
Solomon b. Simeon or Samson, *Eliezer b. Nathan of Mainz, 
and an anonymous author) is as yet undetermined, but they 
certainly do not greatly postdate the events which they de- 
scribe: the anonymous account may be the original source, 
but on the other hand it is possible that all three derive from 
another source now lost. In any case, the somewhat abrupt 
beginning seems to suggest that these accounts are part only 
of a more extensive chronicle which has not survived. More- 
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over, the elevated and superb narrative style does not give the 
impression that this is a new literary experiment: the writer 
had models before him and was only continuing an already 
familar tradition. There is here in fact a further suggestion that 
medieval Jewish historiography is not to be measured only in 
terms of those relatively sparse fragments that have survived. 
The chronicles of the First Crusade were continued by the re- 
cord of *Ephraim b. Jacob of Bonn covering the years 1146-96; 
this includes accounts of the blood libel at Blois and the suf- 
ferings of the Jews during the Second and Third Crusades, 
the passages relating to England being particularly notewor- 
thy. It is significant that these works are all in the nature of 
martyrologies. They are accounts not of Jewish history but of 
Jewish suffering: chronicles of a wider historical nature were 
not produced by the Jews of northern Europe then or for a 
long time afterward. 


SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE. Possibly the first medieval Jew- 
ish writer who may be considered a historian in the wider 
sense was Abraham *Ibn Daud of Toledo, who wrote brief his- 
tories of the Second Temple period and of Rome in addition 
to his famous Sefer ha-Kabbalah, dealing with the transmis- 
sion of rabbinic lore from the earliest times down to his own 
day, written in a vivid Hebrew style in the rhetorical tradition 
of Arabic historiography. Basically, the work is an attempt to 
prove historically the continuity of rabbinic teaching from 
the remotest times, in order to disprove the Karaite counter- 
claims; incidentally, it comprises a number of famous “purple 
patches” relating to individuals and episodes of Spanish Jewish 
history which have entered into the common store of Jewish 
historical legend. The latest editor, Gerson D. Cohen (1967), 
is, however, inclined to doubt fundamentally the historicity 
of these insertions, believing that many of them were adapted 
from Muslim sources. 

The “chain of tradition” remained henceforth one of the 
main preoccupations of Spanish Jewish historiography: in 
the Sefer Yuhasin of Abraham *Zacuto, in the continuation of 
the Sefer ha-Kabbalah by *Abraham b. Solomon of Torrutiel 
(b. 1482) and others; though in all such works historical data 
(mainly relating to persecutions and massacres) were inter- 
spersed almost at random in the basic chronological account 
of scholars and scholarship. The same applied to the Shalshelet 
ha-Kabbalah (Venice, 1586) by Gedaliah b. Joseph *Ibn Yahya, 
member of a distinguished family of Portuguese exiles domi- 
ciled in Italy. This comprises a perplexing medley of informa- 
tion on scholarship and scholars, bulked out with much legend 
which later became part of Jewish folklore, and occasionally 
diverging into historical byways of considerable significance 
as raw material for the historian rather than a contribution 
to historiography as the term is now understood. Immanuel 
*Aboab’s Spanish defense of Jewish tradition, Nomologia (Am- 
sterdam (1629), but written in Italy), though more serious and 
less diffuse, was in much the same category. 

Seemingly of a different type, and historiographically 
more significant, was a chronicle dealing basically with the 
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Jews of the south of France between 1187 and 1240, a precis of 
which (from a manuscript in the hands of Yom Tov Sanzolo, 
a rabbi of Spanish origin then living in Turkey) was incorpo- 
rated by Joseph *Ibn Verga as an appendix to his father’s Shevet 
Yehudah (see below). 

Probably at the beginning of the 15" century, Profiat *Du- 
ran compiled a history of Jewish persecutions and suffering. 
The wide competence and general culture of the author makes 
it probable that this was a work of considerable significance. 
It is known, however, only through incidental mentions in 
later literature, though apparently it was used extensively by 
the 16'*-century chroniclers, with whom Jewish historiogra- 
phy entered on a fresh phase. Outstanding among these was 
Samuel *Usque, in his great threnody written in classical Por- 
tuguese, Consolacam as Tribulacoens de Israel (Ferrara, 1553). 
It is in form a dialogue between a much-suffering shepherd 
and his comforters, following what was then a popular liter- 
ary convention. Incidentally, the first part gives an account, 
wholly based on the Bible and some post-biblical traditions, 
of the First Temple period; the second deals similarly with 
the Second Temple; the third with a series of Jewish perse- 
cutions and sufferings in the Middle Ages. From the literary 
point of view this is one of the most memorable productions 
in the entire field of Jewish literature: it is certainly the most 
remarkable work of its type of Jewish significance written 
in the vernacular (other perhaps than Arabic) until recent 
times. It does not, however, purport to be a history and the 
episodes, except those relating to the writer’s own period, are 
taken from other sources, sometimes heavily manipulated to 
suit his purpose. 

Almost exactly contemporaneous with the publication 
of the Consolacam was that of the Shevet Yehudah, one of the 
most curious Hebrew literary productions of the age. It seems 
to have been based on a chronicle of Jewish persecution, writ- 
ten by the martyred R. Judah ibn Verga of Seville, probably 
leaning heavily, so far as the earlier period is concerned, on 
the lost work of Profiat Duran. This in turn was edited and 
supplemented for the contemporary period (the expulsions 
from Spain and Portugal and the accompanying events) by the 
original writer’s son, Solomon; it was prepared for press, with 
various supplements such as the brief chronicle mentioned 
above, by Joseph ibn Verga (Adrianople, 1553). The work as it 
has survived, however, is in the main the production of Solo- 
mon *Ibn Verga, who regarded it not as a mere chronicle but 
as a vehicle for conveying his critique on his Jewish coreligion- 
ists and the place of the Jews in a gentile society. He therefore 
interspersed among the historical episodes accounts of discus- 
sions and disputations at various Spanish courts which seem 
to be nothing more than the fabrication of his own perplexed 
imagination. Moreover, even in the historical episodes, he 
sometimes inserts caustic asides which throw more light on 
his own psychology than on the events which he describes. 
This is the case, for example, in the few pages which he de- 
votes ($40) to the disputation of *Tortosa: it is significant that 
of this cataclysmic and relatively recent event in Spanish Jew- 
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ish history he knew details of only five sessions out of the total 
of 69, the antipope Benedict x111 appearing in these pages as 
a kindly sponsor rather than the venomous oppressor that he 
was (cf. the parallel account to that in the Shevet Yehudah, dif- 
fering from it however in many significant details, in Kobak’s 
Jeschurun, 6 (1868), 45-65). In fact, there is barely any record 
of the disputation after the first few days in any medieval Jew- 
ish source, such was the historiographical myopia of even the 
most erudite Jewish writers of the period. 


SIXTEENTH TO SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES. It is significant 
of the then prevailing backward state of Jewish intellectual life, 
which in the Middle Ages had been at the forefront of Euro- 
pean cultural activity, that in the field of Jewish historiogra- 
phy Hebrew literature was only just arriving at the stage of the 
chronicle — that is, the treatment of independent episodes in 
chronological order — whereas European literature had already 
discovered, through the writings of Bruno, Guicciardini, and 
Machiavelli, “history” in its modern sense, with analysis of 
cause and effect, of motives and results, and the concatenation 
of events. Similarly Azariah de’ *Rossi in his Meor Einayim 
(Mantua, 1573) had introduced to Jewish scholarship the novel 
idea of using secular sources to supplement or check the data 
in talmudic literature and consulting the extraneous materi- 
als to establish a chronological framework for Jewish history. 
However, his work was frowned upon - if not worse - even 
by some of his more liberal contemporaries; its study was dis- 
couraged, and it had virtually no influence until the era of the 
Juedische Wissenschaft in the early 19» century. In any case, 
de’ Rossi’s writings were in the nature of prolegomena to Jew- 
ish historiography: so far as is known, he made no attempt to 
apply his scientific principles in any straightforward histori- 
cal writing of his own. 

It is possible that other significant works now lost were 
written at this period, the age of what might be termed the 
tyranny of the printing press. What was published entered into 
the common store of literature, while a work for some reason 
or the other not published, however great its merit, had only 
a restricted influence or none at all. Moreover, at this time so 
much of what there was to be recorded about the Jews cen- 
tered on their persecution at the hands of their neighbors that 
its publication was difficult if not impossible. This may be one 
of the reasons why Isaac *Cantarini’s Pahad Yizhak, describ- 
ing the attacks on the Jews in Padua in 1684, was written in 
such cryptic language and published in Amsterdam (1685), 
though Abraham Massarano’s Ha-Galut ve-ha-Pedut, giving 
an account of the sufferings of the Jews at Mantua at the hands 
of the German Landsknechten, appeared in Venice (1634). The 
Italian Jews, with their mastery of limpid Hebrew, their facil- 
ity for self-expression, and their familiarity with the advanced 
literary standards of their non-Jewish neighbors, were always 
highly articulate and had a facility for recording events which 
touched them closely. The recently-discovered record by Ben- 
jamin Nehemiah b. Elhanan of Civitanova, largely personal, of 
the times of Pope Paul 1v and his relations with the Jews is a 
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significant contribution to Hebrew prose literature as well as 
to Jewish historiography. The same may be said of the account 
of the plague in Padua in 1631 by Abraham Catalan (published 
in Kobez al Jad, 14 (1946), 67-102). Parallel to this is the Span- 
ish story, largely legendary, of the arrival of the first settlement 
of Marranos as professing Jews in Holland at the close of the 
16 century. This, however, is an almost unique composi- 
tion. The paucity of Jewish historical literature in Hebrew is 
perhaps less surprising than its virtual absence in languages 
other than Hebrew. 

The newly-awakened chronographical (rather than his- 
toriographical) sense among the Jews is best exemplified in 
the writings of *Joseph ha-Kohen, who at least used non- 
Jewish sources, showed a broad geographical sweep, and tied 
up - clumsily, it is true - Jewish historical events with general 
history. However, his writing loses much of its effectiveness 
by his cloying attempt to imitate biblical narrative style, espe- 
cially regrettable in a period when the Hebrew prose style of 
Italian Jews was so spontaneous and vivacious. His magnum 
opus was his history of the kings of France and Turkey, Divrei 
ha-Yamim le-Malkhei Zarefat (Sabionetta, 1554; Amsterdam, 
1733), which earned him from Basnage the title of “the sec- 
ond Josephus.’ It is in fact a somewhat jejune production, not 
restricted to the subject matter of the title but giving a broad 
account of European history in chronological form, mainly 
in the 15'»-16'» centuries, all derived from familiar sources; 
there are occasional sidelights on Jewish history, mostly, how- 
ever, repeated in his other writings. The book was neverthe- 
less very popular, most copies of the first edition having many 
pages thumbed out of existence; and it helped to give its reader 
some idea of the main issues in general, and the background 
of Jewish history. Of greater importance as a source of Jew- 
ish history, however, was Joseph ha-Kohen’s Emek ha-Bakha 
(“Valley of Tears”; cf. Ps. 84:7). For obvious reasons (for it was 
basically an account of the persecution of the Jews by their 
neighbors, stressing the share of the popes of the period of the 
Catholic Counter-Reformation) this was not published at the 
time (it was rediscovered only at the close of the 19" century) 
and underwent revisions and updating by the author, and af- 
ter his death by an anonymous editor. The author makes use 
not only of Hebrew sources and Usque’s chronicle but also of 
some non-Jewish authors whom he cites by name. This type 
of research was an innovation in Jewish historiography, but 
there are few other traces of modernity in the work, which 
is an episodic treatment in chronological sequence, valuable 
mainly for the information that the author gives on his own 
age and environment. 

Even more blatantly chronological is the work of David 
*Gans. Notwithstanding his wide general culture, his intimacy 
with the most distinguished astronomers of his day, and his 
acquaintance with the broad outlines of general history, his 
Zemah David (Prague, 1592) is no more than a chronological 
record in two parts, the one dealing with general, the other 
with Jewish historical events, with occasional narrative ampli- 
fications. Notwithstanding its obvious defects it was important 
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in helping to arouse some sense of history among the Jews of 
central and northern Europe. Yet it is significant that Jehiel 
*Heilprin, in his Seder ha-Dorot (Karlsruhe, 1769) in which 
he tried to systematize the confused data about the rabbis of 
the Talmud and their successors (down to 1696), spoke scath- 
ingly about his contemporaries’ lack of interest in history and 
historical literature. 

Perhaps none of the 16"*-century Jewish historians was 
more capable than Elijah *Capsali, a Cretan scholar-physician 
who had studied in Padua. His parallel works on the history 
of Turkey and of Venice, the former including a remarkable 
account of the expulsion from Spain and the fate of the exiles, 
cannot be evaluated properly until they are published in full. 
To a large extent, however, they are based on personal observa- 
tion and reminiscence, and the latter especially contains much 
autobiographical material which removes it from the strict cat- 
egory of history. Crete being at that time under Venetian rule, 
Capsali was essentially European in culture, and his work is 
therefore in a different category from the chronicle of schol- 
ars by the Egyptian Joseph *Sambari (Neubauer, Chronicles, 1 
(1887), 115-62), the Kore ha-Dorot of David *Conforte (1677), 
or the later History of Fez (ed. by G. Vajda). 

The *Chmielnicki massacres in Poland (1648-49) oc- 
casioned a spate of historical publications, the most note- 
worthy being the Yeven Mezulah of Nathan Nata *Hannover 
(Venice, 1653), true to medieval precedent in concentrating 
on massacre and suffering. The autobiographies produced 
at this period by Leone *Modena and *Glueckel of Hameln, 
invaluable though they are for reconstructing the history of 
the period, are hardly to be considered in the category of his- 
toriography. 


Systematic Histories 

EARLY STUDIES. *Manasseh Ben Israel included in a list of 
his unpublished works a Heroica Historia of the Jewish peo- 
ple, intended as a continuation of Josephus. If this was ever 
written, it has disappeared. After his day editions of Josip- 
pon appeared both in Hebrew and in Yiddish with a supple- 
ment entitled Sheerit Yisrael (Amsterdam, 1741) by Menahem 
Mann b. Solomon ha-Levi *Amelander. This gave the Jewish 
reader some idea of the continuous history of his people. But 
the first systematic history of the Jews, from remote times 
onward, was compiled not by a Jew but by the French Prot- 
estant pastor Jacques *Basnage (Histoire des Juifs..., 7 vols., 
1706-11; Eng. tr. 1708) which he wrote while living in exile in 
Holland. Unoriginal and of little independent value, it is nev- 
ertheless memorable as the first attempt since the days of Jo- 
sephus to give a comprehensive history of the Jewish people 
from antiquity onward. It therefore enjoyed great popularity, 
and was often translated and republished. The occidental Jew 
who wished to learn in a systematic fashion something about 
the past of his people had for many years no other work to 
consult except this. It constituted, moreover, the basis for sev- 
eral more popular and less voluminous presentations such as 
The History of the Jews from the Destruction of Jerusalem to 
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the Present Time (New York, 1812) by the American Christian 
writer Hannah *Adams (which included for the first time in 
Jewish historiography some lines devoted to America). The 
once popular work by H.H. Milman, later dean of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, London (London, 1830), was in much the same 
category, as was the history by Charles Malot (Paris, 1826) 
in French. The first Jew to attempt a consistent history of his 
people in a modern European language was Solomon *Loew- 
isohn in his Vorlesungen ueber die neuere Geschichte der Juden 
(Vienna, 1820). He was followed by Peter *Beer, while David 
*Ottensosser published a similar work in Hebrew characters 
(Fuerth, 1821-25). The History of the Jews, from their Origin to 
their Ultimate Dispersion (1824) by M. Mayers of Yarmouth, 
England, was based, like his other writings, on Beer. 

Meanwhile, as a by-product of the interest in Hebraic 
studies by Christian (mainly Protestant) theologians, a num- 
ber of local histories by more or less well informed Chris- 
tian scholars appeared in the 18" century, before any similar 
work by a Jew made its appearance: e.g., Anglia Judaica by 
D’Blossiers *Tovey (Oxford, 1738); Giovanni di Giovanni's 
Lebraismo della Sicilia (Palermo, 1748); J.C. *Ulrich’s Sam- 
mlung juedischer Geschichten in der Schweiz (Basle, 1768); 
Andreas Wuerfel’s history of the Jews in Fuerth (1754) and 
Nuremberg (Nuremberg, 1755); and J.C. Aretin’s history of 
the Jews in Bavaria (Landshut, 1803) — all of them serving to 
prepare the ground for more consistent and thorough treat- 
ment of Jewish historical material. 


THE WISSENSCHAFT. ‘The period of the *Wissenschaft des 
Judentums witnessed the first serious attempt by a Jew to pres- 
ent the history of his people as a whole in accordance with 
the standards of modern scholarship. It was only in 1820 that 
Isaac Marcus *Jost, a teacher in the Jewish school in Frank- 
furt, published the first volume of his history of the Jews from 
the Maccabean period to contemporary times: the ninth and 
last volume appeared in 1829. This was the first history of 
the Jews written in accordance with the criteria of modern 
scholarship by a person with an intimate knowledge of the 
Hebrew sources and capable of making full use of them. The 
deficiencies of the work resulted from the personal attitudes 
of the author. A leader of German Reform Judaism in its early 
stages, he was to some extent out of sympathy with traditional 
Jewish life: he was coldly rationalistic, and his intention was 
nakedly apologetic; literary history rather than the history of 
the people occupied the forefront of his picture, and he lacked 
historical training as well as the personal warmth which is 
needed for a great historian. His later work, a history of Ju- 
daism and its sects concentrating on religious history (3 vols., 
1857-59), has similar defects but made use of a greater range 
of research and was therefore in certain respects definitely su- 
perior. Nevertheless, the two works still retain some impor- 
tance, and Jost may fairly be regarded as the father of serious 
Jewish historiography. 

It is said that when Moritz *Steinschneider, the father of 
Hebrew bibliography, heard that Heinrich *Graetz was en- 
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gaged on his great work, he observed disapprovingly: “What, 
another history of the Jews?” to which his interlocutor replied, 
“Yes, but this time a Jewish history.” The claim was justified. 
Graetz’s great Geschichte der Juden (11 vols., 1853-76, not pro- 
duced however in chronological order) was different from 
that of Jost mainly in the warm and sympathetic spirit that 
infused it, and a style which is sometimes of classical beauty; 
it covered moreover the whole of Jewish history from bibli- 
cal times onward. He used a bewildering mass of source ma- 
terial in many languages. Whereas Jost had used the obvious 
sources, Graetz revealed for the first time many that had pre- 
viously been overlooked, and the analyses in his learned ap- 
pendices (omitted in the English editions) are sometimes of 
fundamental importance. The results of the research of the 
emergent Juedische Wissenschaft up to his day were exhaus- 
tively exploited and incorporated. He showed himself, inevi- 
tably, a child of his time. He paid too little attention to social 
and economic factors; his lack of sympathy with Jewish mys- 
ticism is readily apparent; and he tended to overlook the vast 
importance of Russian and Polish Jewry in Jewish history. In- 
tellectual history sometimes overwhelms entirely the political 
history, and in the latter greater prominence is given to suf- 
fering than to achievement. Nevertheless, his history remains 
one of the most remarkable products of a single individual 
in the entire course of Jewish literature, and is still to be re- 
garded as the standard history of the Jews down to the early 
196 century. The subsequent editions by M. Brann modified 
the work only in inconspicuous details. On the other hand, 
the Hebrew translation by S.P. *Rabbinowitz, supplementing 
and at the same time modifying the original in important re- 
spects and containing appendices by A. *Harkavy and others, 
has an independent importance. It acquired moreover addi- 
tional significance in that it introduced Jewish history in a 
modern sense to large numbers of Hebrew readers in Eastern 
Europe. This was also one of the merits of Wolf Zeev *Jawitz’ 
presentation of Jewish history down to the medieval period 
from the point of view of strict Orthodoxy, which moreover 
reexamined the talmudic sources on the basis of a minute 
knowledge which Graetz lacked. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. Simon *Dubnow set out delib- 
erately to correct the defects of Graetz’s history. Of Russian 
birth and author of the history of Eastern European Hasidism 
(1930-32) and of the Jews of Russia and Poland (1916-20), 
he did not find the task difficult. Belonging to a later genera- 
tion, he was naturally able to pay proper attention to factors 
which his precursors had overlooked. Nevertheless, notwith- 
standing his professed intention, he failed to carry out his 
plan of devoting adequate attention to social and economic 
life. Moreover, the subsequent Holocaust, in which he himself 
perished, threw his work out of balance; and indeed the an- 
nihilation of Eastern Jewry, and the consequent catastrophic 
decline of Yiddish in its former homeland, removed from the 
realm of actuality the living centers which were the focus of 
his treatment. 
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The only remaining massive treatment of Jewish history 
as a whole is the Social and Religious History of the Jews by 
Salo W. *Baron (27 vols., 1952-83”). This work, overwhelm- 
ing in its vast erudition and its superb bibliographical equip- 
ment, has elevated the author to the first rank among Jewish 
historians, but it is essentially a discussion of the interplay 
of social and religious forces in Jewish history rather than a 
consistent history of the Jews. Popular single-volume histo- 
ries of the Jews have also been produced in many languages 
in the course of the past generation, e.g., in English by MLL. 
*Margolis and A. *Marx, S. *Grayzel, R. Learsi, A.L. *Sachar, 
C. *Roth, and others. 

During the past century there has been a spate of histori- 
cal writing on specific periods, aspects, or geographical areas 
of Jewish history - without taking into account the mass of 
writing on biblical history to which Jewish scholars such as 
E. *Speiser and B. *Mazar made fundamental contributions. 
Thus a number of Christian scholars such as Emil *Schuerer 
and Eduard *Meyer have dealt with the period of the birth of 
Christianity - for the most part in a somewhat biased religious 
spirit. This has been counterbalanced on the Jewish side by 
the work of Adolf *Buechler, Joseph *Klausner, Gedaliah *Al- 
lon, Solomon * Zeitlin, Yitzhak *Baer, and, so far as Hellenistic 
Egypt is concerned, by Victor (Avigdor) *Tcherikover, and for 
the Roman Empire generally by Jean *Juster. Social history en- 
gaged the attention of Moritz *Guedemann, Israel Abrahams, 
Abraham *Berliner, and Simhah ‘Assaf, and economic history 
that of Levi *Herzfeld, Georg *Caro, Mark *Wischnitzer, and 
a devoted band of Eastern European writers, for the most 
part Dubnow’s disciples, such as Ignacy Isaac *Schipper, Ber- 
nard *Weinryb, and Jacob *Lestschinsky. The history of the 
Khazars was treated by the non-Jewish scholar D.M. Dunlop, 
that of Beta Israel by Wolf *Leslau, the German Court Jews by 
Selma *Stern-Tauebler and the Marranos by Cecil Roth and 
Benzion *Netanyahu. The relations of the Catholic Church 
and the Jews engaged the attention of Moritz *Stern, Bernard 
*Blumenkranz, and Grayzel, and, from the Christian side, of 
Peter Browe and (more objectively) James William *Parkes. 
Gershom *Scholem, as a logical sequel to his works on Jew- 
ish mysticism, wrote the definitive account of the messianic 
movement associated with the name of Shabbetai Zevi. 

There is an extremely large number of monographs of 
varying value on individual towns and communities, such as 
Rome (H. *Vogelstein and P. Rieger, A. Berliner, H.J. *Leon), 
Florence (U. *Cassuto), Frankfurt (I. *Kracauer), Vilna (I. 
Cohen), Paris (L. *Kahn), Cologne (A. *Kober), Mantua (S. 
Simonsohn), Vienna (M. *Gruenwald), Baghdad (D.S. *Sas- 
soon), Salonika (J. Nehama, I.S. *Emmanuel), Castoria (M. 
Molho), Ragusa [i.e. Dubrovnik] (J. Tadic), and many more. 
This material has in some cases been digested in histories of 
the Jews in individual countries, such as Germany (I. *Elbo- 
gen), Spain (Y. Baer; for the Muslim period E. *Ashtor), Italy 
(C. Roth, A. *Milano), Portugal (Mendes dos Remedios), Eng- 
land (A.M. *Hyamson, C. Roth), Egypt (V. Tcherikover for the 
Hellenistic period; J. *Mann, E. Ashtor, and J. Landau for the 
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Muslim period), Babylonia (J. *Neusner) with later Iraq (A. 
Ben-Jacob), Persia (W.J. *Fischel), North Africa (H.Z. *Hirsch- 
berg), Holland (H. Brugmans and A. Frank: vol. 1 only), Swe- 
den (H.M. *Valentin), Switzerland (E *Guggenheim-Gruen- 
berg), Russia and Poland (S. Dubnow), the Byzantine Empire 
J. *Starr), South Africa (L. Herman, G. Saron and L. Hotz), 
and Canada (B.G. *Sack). The history of the Jews in Latin 
America has been partially investigated by Boleslao Lewin, 
S.B. Liebman, A. Wiznitzer, Martin Cohen, I.S. Emmanuel, 
and others. Some of these works made only slender use of the 
Hebrew sources, while some areas (e.g., Turkey, notwithstand- 
ing the learned volumes of S. *Rosanes and the long series of 
monographs by A. *Galanteé) still lack adequate histories. On 
the other hand, the breadth of David *Kaufmann’s interests 
probably prevented him from producing a major historical 
work, though his incidental contributions to Italian and Ger- 
man Jewish history were of the highest importance. The his- 
torical dictionaries Gallia Judaica and Germania Judaica deal 
preponderantly with the scholars and intellectual history re- 
lating to the individual centers. 

This is apart from the thousands of separate articles both 
on aspects of general Jewish history and on the annals of in- 
dividual communities which have appeared in general sci- 
entific periodicals (especially those devoted to local history) 
and in specialist Jewish reviews such as the *Revue des Etudes 
Juives, Zeitschrift fuer die Geschichte der Juden in Deutschland 
(two series), the *Jewish Quarterly Review, *Tarbiz, Rivista 
Israelitica, Historia Judaica, and Zion (the historical quar- 
terly published since 1936 by the Historical Society of Israel). 
Salo W. Baron’s monumental Social and Religious History of 
the Jews is thus far the only major work that has attempted 
to take into account the entire range of this vast accumulated 
source material. 


PUBLICATION OF SOURCES. From the close of the 19‘ cen- 
tury, following the tendencies in general scholarship, a begin- 
ning was made with the systematic investigation and publi- 
cation of historical sources. This was the principal object of 
the Historische Kommission fuer Geschichte der Juden in 
Deutschland, established in 1885, which published a number 
of important source books on the subject. In England, inves- 
tigation of medieval sources was begun in a systematic though 
superficial fashion by Joseph *Jacobs. The *Jewish Historical 
Society of England, of which he was the founder, subsequently 
began the complete publication of the records of the medieval 
English Exchequer of the Jews. A calendar was made of the 
rich 136 and 14‘ century material in the archives of the crown 
of Aragon by Jean *Régné. Jacobs had carried out in 1894 a 
cursory inquiry into the manuscript sources for the history of 
the Jews in Spain, setting the example for the more systematic 
investigation made by Y.(F.) Baer in the 1920s. The rewriting of 
Spanish Jewish history was thus made possible. Magyar-zsid6 
oklevé tar (Monumenta Hungariae Judaica, 11 vols., 1903-67) 
collected the basic material regarding Hungarian Jewry, and 
Regesty i Nadpisi (3 vols., 1899-1910) materials regarding Rus- 
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sia. The General (now Central) Archives for the History of the 
Jewish People at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem has been 
engaged since 1939 in collecting archivistic material both from 
governmental archives and Jewish communal bodies from ev- 
ery land. The discovery of the Cairo *Genizah at the end of 
the 19 century revealed a vast amount of hitherto unknown 
record material for Middle Eastern Jewry in the early Middle 
Ages: this has been investigated by a number of scholars, on 
the historical side, especially by Jacob Mann and S.D. *Goit- 
ein in his studies on social and economic life. 

Historical source materials in Hebrew have been col- 
lected and published by Adolf *Neubauer (Medieval Jewish 
Chronicles, 1887-95), Abraham *Kahana (Sifrut ha-Histo- 
ryah ha-Yisreelit), Simhah Assaf (especially his source book 
for the history of Jewish education), Simon *Bernfeld (Sefer 
ha-Demaot, on the history of Jewish persecution), and Ben- 
zion *Dinur, in an ambitious collection covering a great part 
of the Middle Ages. Jewish historical source books have been 
published in English by J.R. *Marcus and L.W. *Schwarz. In- 
scriptions and epitaphs have been collected and published 
by numerous scholars, such as J.B. *Frey (classical period), 
1.S. *Emmanuel (Salonika, Curacao), F. *Cantera (Spain), M. 
*Schwab (France, Spain), S. *Hock (Prague), D. Henriques de 
Castro (Amsterdam), E. Shilstone (Barbados), D. de Sola * Pool 
(New York), B. Wachstein (Vienna), and many others. 


LOCAL JEWISH HISTORY. Meanwhile attention began to be 
paid by various scholars to local Jewish history in different 
lands, cities, or environments. Societies for the study of lo- 
cal Jewish history, all producing valuable publications, were 
established in the U.S. (“American Jewish Historical Society, 
1892), England (Jewish Historical Society of England, 1893), 
Czechoslovakia (Society for the History of the Jews in the 
Czechoslovak Republic, 1927), etc. In addition, societies for 
Jewish studies in the various countries, such as the French So- 
ciety of Jewish Studies (*Société des Etudes Juives), naturally 
devoted special attention to local Jewish history. The result 
was the publication of important monographs which other- 
wise might not have seen the light, and of hitherto neglected 
source material without which Jewish history in its fuller sense 
could not be written. 

Local Jewish historiography may be illustrated by two 
20'h-century works in which the revival of Jewish studies 
reached its climax. Yitzhak (Fritz) Baer’s History of the Jews in 
Christian Spain (Heb. 1945, Eng. 1931, 1961-19667) was based 
on the corpus of documents on Spanish Jewish history which 
he had collected and published under the auspices of the 
*Akademie fuer die Wissenschaft des Judentums (2 vols, 1929, 
1936), and an exhaustive study of all the published sources, 
both Hebrew and secular, literary archivistic. This placed the 
history of one of the greatest centers of Jewish life in the Mid- 
dle Ages on a sound basis for the first time, replacing former 
works on the subject such as those of M. *Kayserling and J. 
*Amador de los Rios. It immediately took its place as one of 
the fundamental works on medieval Jewish history. Baer’s 
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later interest is in the religious history of the period of the Sec- 
ond Temple, in which he has shown how the earlier rabbinic 
sources, long considered legendary, reflect actual conditions 
and have to be taken into account in any attempt to under- 
stand life and institutions in Erez Israel before 70 c.£. Of a 
smaller scope than Baer’s work on Spain is U.(M.D.) Cassuto’s 
exhaustive study of the Jews in Florence during the period of 
the Renaissance, based on a minute study of the contempo- 
rary archives and of all other available material, literary and 
administrative, printed and manuscript, Jewish and secular. 
This work laid down new principles for the identification of 
Jews prominent in the business world and mentioned in sec- 
ular sources with scholars and patrons of learning known to 
us under different names in Hebrew documents. It thus il- 
lustrated the interaction of Jewish and general culture at one 
of the seminal points of intellectual history, and provided a 
model for all similar studies in the future. 

In Erez Israel, scientific historiography in a modern sense 
may be said to have been instituted with the establishment 
of the history faculty at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 
mainly under the direction of Y. Baer from 1930 onward: later, 
the universities of Tel Aviv and Bar Ilan created important his- 
torical faculties. Naturally such historiography has concerned 
itself largely with the history of the Jews in Erez Israel, the cen- 
trality of the country in Jewish history, and the development 
of the national idea among the Jews. 

There has also been a tendency to extend serious histor- 
ical research almost for the first time into the history of the 
Jews in Oriental countries, among whom the historical sense 
was almost undeveloped. Izhak *Ben-Zvi, second president of 
Israel, was particularly interested in this, and was responsible 
for the founding of the Ben-Zvi Institute for research on the 
Jewish communities in the Middle East. After the establish- 
ment of the State of Israel, the Central Archives for the His- 
tory of the Jewish People were officially established, compris- 
ing manuscript materials which had survived the Holocaust 
in Central Europe and elsewhere and a systematic collection 
of microfilms or photocopies from private and public archives 
throughout the world. The outstanding scholars who are 
working or have worked in the history faculties of Israel uni- 
versities include, besides those mentioned above, R. *Mahler, 
important for his economic interpretation of the history of the 
Jews in modern times; I. *Halpern, who edited the surviving 
fragments of the records of the Council of the (Four) Lands, 
besides his other contributions to Eastern European Jew- 
ish history; A. *Schalit, biographer of Herod the Great; H.H. 
*Ben-Sasson, specializing in late medieval European Jewish 
history; and J. *Katz, who has studied penetratingly Jewish- 
gentile relations in medieval and early modern times. Histori- 
ography in Israel has been strongly influenced by the desire to 
perpetuate the memory of the annihilated Eastern European 
Jewry as well as by specific attention to military and activistic 
elements in Jewish history. More important probably is the 
fact that it has been able to rid itself of the somewhat apolo- 
getic tendencies which were inevitably discernible in even the 
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most objective of the works written by Jews in the Diaspora 


of the history of their people. 
[Cecil Roth] 


For Holocaust historiography, see *Holocaust. 


United States 

The first specimen of historical writing about American Jews 
appeared in a Hebrew oration written by Gershom Mendes 
Seixas and delivered by Sampson Simson at the Columbia 
College commencement of 1800. A better-researched and 
more substantial discussion, based on correspondence with 
Jews, appeared in a history of the Jews (1812) by the Protes- 
tant scholar Hannah Adams. This and other early, brief efforts 
by Mordecai M. Noah (1818) and Isaac Harby (1826) possess 
limited historical value beyond their authors’ observations 
concerning their own generation. However, they contained 
one idea which characterized American Jewish historiogra- 
phy: that the Jews of the United States represent a unique de- 
parture in Jewish history by virtue of having enjoyed equal 
rights and full opportunity from their first arrival, all as a 
matter of course. This conception of the uniqueness of Amer- 
ican Jewry and its history paralleled American historiogra- 
phy’s view of the United States as a fresh beginning in world 
history. During the 19" century little historical research was 
done, although the traveler I.J. Benjamin furnished historical 
information supplied to him in numerous communities, Isaac 
Markens published historical sketches of notable Jews (1888), 
and Charles P. Daly and Max Kohler produced a survey of The 
Settlement of the Jews in North America (1893). American Jew- 
ish history became a subject of serious study with the found- 
ing in 1892 of the American Jewish Historical Society, the es- 
tablishment of its archives, and the appearance from 1893 of 
its Publications (92 vols. to 2004; from 1961, American Jewish 
Historical Quarterly, from 1978, American Jewish History). The 
regnant point of view during the late 19" and early 20" cen- 
tury paralleled that of historical studies among other ethnic 
and religious groups, seeking to honor notable ancestors and 
demonstrate the depth, range, and fervor of Jewish patriotism 
and contributions to American life. Notwithstanding their an- 
tiquarianism, filio-pietism, and isolation from general histori- 
cal scholarship, studies of value were produced by MJ. Kohler, 
L. Huehner, A.M. Friedenberg, S$. Oppenheim, L.M. Friedman, 
C. Adler and others. They focused on Jews in Colonial and 
Revolutionary America, rarely passing the year 1840. Broader 
surveys appeared in a supplement to the American edition of 
K. Magnus, Outlines of Jewish History (1890), written by C. 
Adler and H. Szold, and in the Jewish Encyclopedia. 

From approximately 1940 there was substantial improve- 
ment in the range of subjects, extent of sources employed, and 
quality of interpretation. The rising interest of professional 
American historians in subjects closely bearing on American 
Jewish history, such as immigration, religion, ethnic and ra- 
cial groups, and philanthropy, stimulated Jewish research and 
helped to elevate its standards. In 1947 the American Jewish 
Archives was established at the Cincinnati campus of Hebrew 
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Union College, and its journal of the same name began to ap- 
pear in 1949; historical studies were also published under the 
Archives’ imprint. y1vo also developed a major archive on 
American Jewry. Jewish institutions began to teach American 
Jewish history, and the American Jewish Tercentenary obser- 
vances of 1954-55 demonstrated Jewish communal interest in 
the field. Subsequently, the development of ethnic studies, the 
funding of positions in American Jewish history at American 
universities, and the 350‘ anniversary commemoration of 
American Jewish Life in 2004-05 all helped to strengthen the 
field and bring it greater respect and recognition. 

Initially, the best cultivated chronological period was that 
from 1654 to approximately 1790, in which J.R. Marcus made 
the prime contributions, in addition to others by S.F. Chyet, 
L. Hershkowitz, E. Faber, W. Pencak, S. Rezneck, and histo- 
rians of older local communities. The period from the Revo- 
lution to 1881 drew attention later, with valuable broad stud- 
ies by, among others, A. Barkai, N. Cohen, H. Diner, and J.R. 
Marcus, and more specialized studies, including biographies, 
community studies, and studies of religion by D. Ashton, E. 
Bingham, M. Davis, R. Glanz, H.B. Grinstein, J. Hagy, L. Jick, 
B.W. Korn, J.D. Sarna, A. Silberstein, L. Sussman, and G. Zola. 
The great era of East European Jewish immigration, and its 
implications, were broadly surveyed by I. Howe and G. Sorin. 
More specialized studies of the era include books by G. Best, 
S. Brumberg, S. Cassedy, E. Eisenberg, S. Glenn, A. Goren, A. 
Heinze, T. Kessner, B. Marinbach, T. Michels, M. Rischin, R. 
Sanders, J.D. Sarna, M. Slobin, D. Soyer, S. Tenenbaum, and 
S. Weinberg. The era from World War 1 through World War 11 
is less studied. In addition to valuable surveys by H. Feingold 
and J. Teller, specialized studies include volumes by M. Alex- 
ander, J. Oselit, D.D. Moore, and B. Wenger; as well as two fine 
books on the Leo Frank case by L. Dinnerstein and S. Oney, 
and books on the New York Jewish intellectuals by, among 
others, A. Bloom, C. Kessner, and A. Wald. A shelf of books 
treats diverse aspects of World War 11, American aspects of the 
Holocaust, as well as Holocaust memory in America, includ- 
ing works by G. Arad, H. Feingold, W. Helmreich, D. Lipstadt, 
A. Mintz, D. Moore, P. Novick, M. Penkower, D. Wyman, and 
E. Zuroff. Finally, scholars have now turned their attention to 
the postwar era. Key books have been authored by M. Doll- 
inger, D. Moore, M. Staub, S. Svonkin, and J. Wertheimer. 

Institutional and community histories dominate the field 
of American Jewish history. Organizational histories written 
by professional historians include the histories of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee (N.W. Cohen), American Council for 
Judaism (T. Kolsky), Bai B'rith (D. Moore), Hebrew Union 
College-Jewish Institute of Religion (M. Meyer), Jewish Pub- 
lication Society (J. Sarna), Jewish Theological Seminary (J. 
Wertheimer), Joint Distribution Committee (Y. Bauer), Na- 
tional Council for Jewish Women (F. Rogow), ort (L. Shap- 
iro), Rabbinical Assembly (R. Fierstien), Yeshiva University (J. 
Gurock), and the Jewish fraternal organization, Zeta Beta Tau 
(M. Sanua). Hundreds of synagogue and community histories 
have appeared, many produced by significant scholars. For a 
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survey see A.S. Korros and J.D. Sarna, American Synagogue 
History: A Bibliography and State of the Field Survey (1988) as 
well as the list of community histories in Daniel Elazar’s Com- 
munity and Polity (19957). 

Topical studies have become more common in the field. 
The most important works on American antisemitism are by 
L. Dinnerstein, D. Gerber, and J. Higham. On black-Jewish 
relations, see especially works by H. Diner, C. Greenberg, S. 
Forman, M. Friedman, J. Schorsch, and C. Webb and edited 
works by M. Adams and J. Bracey as well as J. Salzman and 
C. West. Cultural history is covered in older works by LS. 
Meyer, J. Kabakoff, and A.G. Duker, as well as newer works 
by S.B. Cohen, P. Ewens, L. Friedman, N. Gabler, L. Harap, A. 
Heinze, J. Hoberman, A. Most, J.D. Sarna, S. Rubin Schwartz, 
J. Shandler, and S. Whitfield. The economic history of Ameri- 
can Jewry has scarcely been written; see preliminary works by 
B. Chiswick, S. Kahan, and S. Kuznets. No definitive work on 
the history of Jewish education in America has appeared ei- 
ther, but see valuable studies by A. Dushkin, P. Gold, M. Ben- 
Horin, L. Gartner, I. Janowsky, J. Krasner, S. Niger-Charney, 
J. Pilch, E. Rausch, J. Sarna, A. Schiff, and Z. Scharfstein. The 
central work on genealogy is by M.H. Stern. For studies of 
immigration and labor, see works by G. Alroey, D. Berger, M. 
Epstein, L. Gartner, R. Glanz, O. and M. Handlin, I. Howe, T. 
Kessner, A. Kahan, S. Kuznets, E. Lederhendler, T. Michels, 
E. Morawska, M. Rischin, Z. Szajkowski, E. Tcherikower, M. 
Wischnitzer, and I. Yellowitz. Political history has also been 
inadequately studied; the best single book is the collection 
of essays edited by L.S. Maisel and I. Forman. J.D. Sarna’s 
American Judaism (2004) synthesizes work on Jewish reli- 
gious life in America; other contributors to this area include 
J.L. Blau, K. Caplan, M. Davis, E. Diamond, J. Gurock, L. Jick, 
A.J. Karp, D. Kaufman, B.W. Korn, B. Kraut, C.S. Liebman, 
M. Meyer, P. Nadell, R.E. Prell, M.L. Raphael, A. Rothkoff, S. 
Rubin Schwartz, A. Silverstein, H. Soloveitchik, L. Sussman, 
A. Tarshish, and J. Wertheimer. On Sephardim in America, 
see works by M. Angel, A. Ben-Ur, M. Cohen and A. Peck, 
and J.M. Papo. The most important work on American Jewish 
thought is by A. Eisen. The field of American Jewish women’s 
studies (see also below) has burgeoned with valuable books 
by J. Antler, L. Davidman, H. Diner, S.B. Fishman, R. Glanz, 
K. Goldman, P. Hyman, D.R. Kaufman, M. Klapper, L.G. Kuz- 
mack, J.R. Marcus, M. McCune, P. Nadell, R.E. Prell, J. So- 
chen, L.M. Schloff, and E. Umansky and D. Ashton. For the 
history of American Zionism, see works by N.W. Cohen, E. 
Friesel, A. Gal, S. Halperin, R. Medoff, M. Raider, R. Rojan- 
ski, and M. Urofsky. 

Methodological discussion and bibliographic surveys 
include M. Davis and I.S. Meyer, eds., The Writing of Ameri- 
can Jewish History (1957); S.W. Baron, “American Jewish His- 
tory: Problems and Methods” pajHs, 39 (1950), 207-266; M. 
Rischin, An Inventory of American Jewish History (1954); L.P. 
Gartner, “The History of North American Jewish Communi- 
ties...” Jewish Journal of Sociology, 7 (1965), 22-29; E. Lifschutz, 
Bibliography of American and Canadian Jewish Memoirs and 
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Autobiographies (1970); D. Zubatsky, Jewish Autobiographies 
and Biographies (1989); O. Handlin (ed.), Report of a Confer- 
ence on the Jewish Experience in America (1948; mimeo.); A.G. 
Duker, “An Evaluation of Achievement in American Jewish 
Local Historical Writing,” pAyHS, 49 (1960), 215-53; LS. Meyer, 
“American Jewish Biography: An Introductory List,” Jewish 
Book Annual, 8 (1949-50), 77-96; John J. Appel, “Hansen's 
Third-Generation ‘Law’ and the Origins of the American Jew- 
ish Historical Society,’ Jsos, 231 (1961), 3-20; O. Handlin, “A 
Twenty Year Retrospect of American Jewish Historiography,’ 
AJHQ, 65 (June 1976), 295-309; R. Singerman, Judaica Ameri- 
cana: A Bibliography of Publications to 1900 (1990); N. Kaga- 
noff, Judaica Americana: An Annotated Bibliography of Pub- 
lications from 1960 to 1990 (1995); J. Gurock, American Jewish 
History: A Bibliographical Guide (1983); J.Sarna in Modern Ju- 
daism, 10 (1990) and in The Schocken Guide to Jewish Books 
(1992) and in Jewish Studies, 33 (1993); and J. Wertheimer in 
The Modern Jewish Experience: A Reader’s Guide (1993). 


[Lloyd P. Gartner / Jonathan D. Sarna (24 ed.)] 


Women’s Studies 

The recognition that women’s lives and experiences in any par- 
ticular historical era may differ significantly from men’s has 
wrought profound changes in how many historians approach 
and interpret their research data. The use of gender as a cat- 
egory of analysis by historians of the Jewish past began in the 
1980s, under the influence of the academic field of women’s 
studies. In recent decades, both female and male historians 
have delineated the constructions and consequences of gen- 
der in Jewish societies of many times and places, producing a 
growing body of historical scholarship about Jewish women’s 
social and economic roles, religious lives, and creative con- 
tributions. Valuable reference works include The jps Guide to 
Jewish Women: 600 B.C.E.-1900 C.E., ed. E. Taitz, S. Henry, and 
C. Tallan (2003); Jewish Women: A Comprehensive Encyclope- 
dia, ed. PE. Hyman and D. Ofer (2006); and Jewish Women 
in America: An Historical Encyclopedia, ed. P.E. Hyman and 
D.D. Moore (1997). For collections of scholarly essays that in- 
clude analyses of women’s situations in a number of times and 
places, see edited volumes by Y. Azmon, J.R. Baskin, S. Gross- 
man and R. Haut; R. Levine-Melammed, and L. Levitt and M. 
Peskowitz. Historical studies focused on Jewish women in late 
antiquity include works by C. Baker, B. Brooten, M. Peskowitz, 
R. Kraemer, and T. Ilan; for recent historical studies of medi- 
eval and early modern Jewish women in Europe, see H. Adel- 
man, J.R. Baskin, E. Baumgarten, N.Z. Davis, A. Grossman, R. 
Levine Melammed, A. Rapoport-Albert, and R.L. Winer. His- 
torians who write about Jewish women in Europe from 1700 to 
1939 include N. Deutsch, R. Elior, H. Friedenreich, C.R. Freeze, 
M. Galchinsky, B. Hahn, D. Hertz, P.E. Hyman, M. Kaplan, 
L.G. Kuzmack, I. Parush, E. Umansky, and C. Weissler. An- 
thologies on women and the Holocaust have been edited by 
D. Ofer and L. Weitzman and by R. Baer and M. Goldenberg. 
Historians who study Jewish women in the early modern and 
modern Muslim world and in pre-state and post-1948 Israel 
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include D. Bernstein, R. Lamdan, R. Kark, FE. Malino, S. Rein- 
harz, M. Shilo, and R. Simon; for historical essays on women 
in pre-state and post-1948 Israel, see the anthologies edited by 
D. Bernstein, M. Raider and M.B. Raider-Roth, E. Fuchs, and 
M. Shilo, R. Kark and G. Hasan-Rokem. For a review of his- 
torical scholarship on Jewish women in North America, see 
the section above on U.S. Historiography. 
[Judith R. Baskin (2"4 ed.)] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Steinschneider, Geschichtsliteratur der 
Juden... vol. 1: Bibliographie der hebraeischen Schriften (1905); S.W. 
Baron, History and Jewish Historians (1964); A. Marx, in: AJHSP, 20 
(1911), 1-9; Shunami, Bibl, index s.v. History; for a partial list of mono- 
graphs on Jewish history see: Cambridge Medieval History, 7 (1932), 
937-47; A.S. Freidus, List of Works in the New York Public Library Re- 
lating to the History and Condition of the Jews in Various Countries 
(1913; repr. from: New York Public Library Bulletin, 17 (1913), 537-86, 
611-64, 713-834); G. Gabrieli, Italia Judaica (1924); Milano, Biblio- 
theca; Roth, Mag Bibl; Lehmann, Nova Bibl. aDD. BIBLIOGRA- 
Puy: B. Halpern, The First Historians (1988); T. Thompson, in: ABD, 
3:205-11 (incl. bibl.); M. Brettler, The Creation of History in Ancient 
Israel (1995); J. van Seters, In Search of History (repr.; 1997); S.D. Sper- 
ling, The Original Torah (1998). 


HISTORY. This article is arranged according to the follow- 
ing outline (for Prehistory, see Archaeology): 


BEGINNING UNTIL THE MONARCHY 
The Patriarchs of Israel 
The Exodus and Wanderings in Sinai 
The Conquest and Settlement of Canaan 
DETAILS OF SETTLEMENT 
SOME RESULTS OF SETTLEMENT 
The Judges 
KINGDOMS OF JUDAH AND ISRAEL 
Samuel and Saul: The Beginnings of Israelite Monarchy 
The United Kingdom: David 
Solomon 
Division of the Kingdom: The Earliest Kings 
Asa, King of Judah, and His Descendants. The Omride Dy- 
nasty in Israel 
The Dynasty of Jehu in Israel. Athaliah and Joash, Amaziah, 
Uzziah, and Jotham, Kings of Judah 
The Last Days of Samaria. The Kingdom of Judah until Its 
Destruction 
SOCIAL STRUCTURE OF ANCIENT ISRAEL 
The Source 
Methods 
Hebrew Society Prior to the Rise of Israel in Canaan 
The Pre-Monarchic Period 
Tribal and Sub-Tribal Units 
Institutions 
Social Changes 
Urbanization 
Changes in the Tribal System 
The Monarchy and the Tribal System 
National Class Structure 
Landowning Class 
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Merchant Class 

Artisan Class 

Marginal Elements 

Slaves 

FROM THE DESTRUCTION TO ALEXANDER 

The Restoration 

Ezra 
DISSOLUTION OF MIXED MARRIAGES 
FORTIFICATION OF JERUSALEM 

Nehemiah 
REBUILDING OF THE WALL OF JERUSALEM 
RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION AND DEDICATION OF THE 

TEMPLE 


EREZ ISRAEL — SECOND TEMPLE (THE HELLENISTIC-ROMAN PE- 


RIOD) 
Ptolemaic Rule 
Seleucid Rule 
The Hasmonean Revolt 
Independent Judea 
Hasmonean Rule 
THE ROMAN PROVINCE 
Herod’s Rule 
Under the Procurators 
The Revolt (the First Roman War) 
DIASPORA — SECOND TEMPLE PERIOD 
THE AFTERMATH OF THE FIRST ROMAN WAR 
Introduction 
The Revolts Against Trajan 
The Bar Kokhba War 
The Roman Empire - Antoninus Pius to Constantine 
The Babylonian Diaspora 
FOURTH TO SEVENTH CENTURIES 
Reshaping of Forces and Circumstances 
CHRISTIAN POLITICAL PRESSURE AND PROPAGANDA 
INTERNAL CULTURAL AND SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 
YEMEN 
REDACTION OF THE JERUSALEM AND BABYLONIAN 
TALMUDS 
APPEARANCE OF ISLAM 
TRENDS IN CHRISTIAN POLICY TOWARD THE JEWS 
SETTLEMENT IN WESTERN EUROPE 
THE JEWISH REVOLT IN EREZ ISRAEL 
THE MIDDLE AGES 
Formative Times (7** to 11t Centuries) 
UNDER ISLAM 
INTENSIFICATION OF CHRISTIAN ATTITUDES 
THE FIRST CRUSADE 
REDISPOSITION OF JEWISH LEADERSHIP STRUCTURE 
CULTURAL AND SPIRITUAL LIFE 
THE KHAZAR KINGDOM 
DIVERSIFICATION IN LEADERSHIP STRUCTURE AND 
CULTURAL TRENDS 


The Crystallization of Jewish Medieval Culture (12?-15 


Centuries) 
EFFECTS OF THE CRUSADES 
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IN CHRISTIAN SPAIN 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL PATTERNS NORTH OF THE 
PYRENEES 

EXPULSIONS AND THE BLACK DEATH 

SERFS OF THE CHAMBER 

THE DETERIORATION IN CHRISTIAN SPAIN 

DISAPPEARANCE OF GEONIC HIERARCHY 

COMMUNAL LIFE IN CHRISTIAN SPAIN 

LEADERSHIP NORTH OF THE PYRENEES 

CULTURAL CREATIVITY 

IN POLAND-LITHUANIA 

IDEALS IN EDUCATION AND SCHOLARSHIP 

CHRISTIAN ATTACKS ON THE TALMUD 

WAVE OF EXPULSIONS 

RECIPROCAL SEPHARDI AND ASHKENAZI INFLUENCES 
Transition to Modern Times (16*»-17'» Centuries) 

REORGANIZATION OF SEPHARDI JEWRY 

ECONOMIC ACTIVITIES 

COMMUNAL ORGANIZATIONS IN EUROPE 

SAFED MYSTICISM 

APPROACHES TO EDUCATION 

POLITICAL AND IDEOLOGICAL THOUGHT 

SOCIAL CONFRONTATIONS 

ATTEMPTS AT POLITICAL ACTION 

FORMULATION OF POLICIES AND AIMS 

STIRRINGS OF RELIGIOUS TOLERATION 


MODERN TIMES — TO 1880 


Introduction 

Dawn of the Enlightenment 

Influence of Mercantilist Absolutism on Jewish Status 

Enlightened Absolutism and the “Betterment of the Jews” 

Arguments for Toleration 

Moses Mendelssohn 

Egalitarianism and Emancipation in the U.S. 

The French Revolution 

Napoleon Bonaparte and the French Sanhedrin 

The Congress of Vienna and Romantic Reaction in Ger- 
many 

Emancipation in Germany and England 

Period of the Polish Partitions 

Incorporation into Russia 

Economic and Social Developments in Western and Central 
Europe after Emancipation 

Migration Trends from the End of the 18** Century 

The East European Shtetl 

Divergences in Jewish Society in the West and East of Eu- 
rope 

Population Growth 

Radical Trends in Eastern Europe 

Communal Organization 

Religious and Cultural Differentiation 

Organization of Mutual Assistance on an International 
Scale 

Trends in Religious Reform 

Modern Manifestations of Anti-Jewish Prejudice 
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Awakening Nationalism 
Jewish Life in Erez Israel 
Summary 

MODERN TIMES — FROM THE 1880S TO THE EARLY 21ST CENTURY 
Introduction 
Effects of Anti-Jewish Discrimination in Russia 
Pogroms and Mass Emigration 
German Jewry 
Racism and Antisemitism 
The Economic Crisis of the Early 1930s 
In Soviet Russia after 1917 
New Types of Social Organization 
Contribution to General Culture 
The National Renaissance and Zionism 
World War I and Its Aftermath 
The Yishuv in Erez Israel 
Hebrew and Yiddish 
World War 11 and the Holocaust 
Rescue of the Remnant 
Prelude to Independence 
Establishment of the State of Israel 
World Jewry in 1970 
Into the Millenium 


BEGINNING UNTIL THE MONARCHY 


The Patriarchs of Israel 

The beginning of the history of Israel, like that of many other 
nations, is obscure. The passage of time caused many features 
to fade from the memory of the people, while others were al- 
tered. Furthermore, the early period of Hebrew history, which 
was of decisive importance for Israel, did not leave any im- 
pressions on the environment in which the ancestors of Israel 
lived and functioned; and therefore, no external evidence con- 
cerning the beginning of the process of national consolida- 
tion has been found. 

The Bible is the only source on the lives and activities 
of the *Patriarchs, and the traditions it preserves about them 
are evaluated very differently by different scholars (see *Gen- 
esis). There are those who completely negate the historicity 
of the Patriarchs and their period, regarding the pertinent 
biblical data as myths or literary epics; while others discern 
in these stories cores of historical facts overgrown with later 
revision and editing. The difficulties that the biblical narra- 
tives raise for historical research relegate the dispute about 
the existence of the Patriarchs to a secondary place. At pres- 
ent, research is focusing on attempts to discover the period 
and the political, ethnic, and cultural background that was 
likely to have served as the setting for the emergence of the 
nation. Because the Book of Genesis has been held to contain 
obscure chronological allusions, anachronistic descriptions 
(*Philistines and *Arameans; camels), and later adaptations, 
and redactions, no way has been found of utilizing it for the 
purposes of chronology. Therefore, sources other than the 
Bible, such as epigraphical and archaeological finds from the 
Fertile Crescent, are employed as indirect proof of the reality 
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reflected in the patriarchal narratives. The setting of the pa- 
triarchal period would correspond in modern chronology to 
the first half of the second millennium. It is during this period 
that West Semitic (“Amorite”) elements began their migra- 
tions and movements in *Mesopotamia. These West Semitic 
elements also increased their migrations west of the Euphra- 
tes, becoming nomads or settling in new, or already existing, 
settlements. The Egyptian Execration Texts dating from the 
19-18 centuries B.c.E. provide clear evidence of the inte- 
gration of these Western Semites in the city states of Syria 
and Palestine and of the existence of West Semitic rulers, es- 
pecially in the plains and coastal areas which were then under 
Egyptian control. It can be seen that the mountain regions, on 
the other hand, were underpopulated. Apparently the West- 
ern Semites reestablished the settlements in Transjordan and 
within a limited period (19 century B.c.E.) brought prosper- 
ity to the settlements in the Negev and Sinai along the routes 
to Egypt. Unfortunately, the attempt to correlate the histori- 
cally documented West Semitic movements with the biblical 
accounts have proved elusive. 

The biblical accounts reflect conflicting traditions that 
circulated in ancient Israel. According to Genesis 11, *Abra- 
ham’s family came from *Ur in *Chaldea, in southern Iraq. 
Inasmuch as Ur did not become Chaldean until the 9t*—8th 
centuries, the traditions of Abraham's migration cannot be any 
earlier. In all probability, Abraham's migration from Ur to Pal- 
estine belongs to the latest stratum of biblical traditions, and 
reflects the desire of Babylonian Jews in the later first millen- 
nium B.c.E. to claim that Israel’s founding father came from 
their homeland. In contrast, the earlier * Haran traditions con- 
nect the Hebrews to the Arameans of Syria and are part of the 
general migrations of the Western Semites in that period. In 
the biblical traditions, Abraham and his descendants traveled 
along the routes in the hill country and in the Negev. In these 
regions they were able to find subsistence and pasturage for 
their cattle. The connection between the Patriarchs and the 
Western Semites, particularly the Arameans, and their exis- 
tence in the first half of the first millennium, is attested by a 
comparison between Genesis and written sources from Syria 
and Mesopotamia, which reflect the material and spiritual 
world of that period. Earlier documents dating from about 
the 18" century B.c.E. found in the royal archives of *Mari 
on the Middle Euphrates include useful evidence about orga- 
nizations of West Semitic tribes, ultimately related to the Ar- 
ameans and Hebrews, their patriarchal society, ways of life, 
language, leadership, and wanderings. They provide no direct 
evidence of the patriarchal period as was once thought. The 
*Nuzi documents, although likewise much earlier than the 
biblical sources, are also very important analogically because 
they shed light on various aspects of the family customs and 
laws described in the Bible. The Nuzi documents illustrate the 
mixed Semitic and *Hurrian society of Nuzi in Eastern Iraq 
in the 15-14" century B.c.E. Late second millennium Syria- 
Palestine likewise had Hurrian and West Semitic populations. 
By the 19" century B.c.£. and perhaps even earlier, the first 
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waves of Western Semites arrived in Egypt, at the southern 
edge of the Fertile Crescent. In the course of the following 
centuries these peoples declined under the pressure of for- 
eign ethnic elements of Indo-European and Hurrian origin, 
who invaded certain regions of Mesopotamia, *Syria, and 
Palestine and sought to establish themselves there. Allusions 
to these events, which occurred in the second quarter of the 
second millennium B.c.E., are preserved mainly in docu- 
ments recovered by archaeological expeditions, but find few 
echoes in the Bible. Indeed, the social terminology of Syria- 
Palestine in the second millennium is virtually absent from 
the Bible. An Egyptian tradition in the Hellenistic period (see 
*Manetho) preserved the memory of a wave of Western Sem- 
ites and non-Semitic foreign groups which it called *Hyksos, 
a corruption of an ancient Egyptian term for “rulers of for- 
eign lands” referring to Asiatics. From later sources it seems 
clear that the Hyksos gained control over large areas in Egypt 
and set up their headquarters in the Delta region of the Nile, 
which is the biblical *Goshen. They established an empire and 
maintained relations with Syria and Palestine. Royal dynas- 
ties were descended from them (xv-xv1 Dynasties); names 
like Yaqob-har, Anat-har, Khyan, etc. indicate that they were 
of Semitic origin. Manetho, followed by Josephus, identified 
the Hyksos with the Israelites. It appears that the migration 
of Jacob’s sons to Egypt and the rise to power there of Joseph 
reflect dim memories of the rule of the Hyksos. Similarly dim 
memories are the biblical accounts of the descent from Ca- 
naan to Egypt for food (Gen. 12, 26, 41-50), which reflect the 
reality of famine and migration in the late 13" to 11 centuries 
B.C.E. (Naaman), and the fact that Egyptians allowed nomads 
to enter the Delta region during such periods (cos 111, 16-17). 
Attempts to derive any useful chronology from the patriarchal 
narratives founder on the gaps and inaccuracies in the chron- 
ological and genealogical data of the Bible, which are mutu- 
ally contradictory. Thus the number of years that the Hebrews 
sojourned in Egypt is given as 400 years (Gen. 15:13) or 430 
years (Ex. 12:40), which is far more than four generations. In 
the light of the evidence available at present, it seems that the 
patriarchal period is legendary; the stories of the patriarchs 
provide theological and ideological lessons and not history, 
though certain details provide verisimilitude. The Patriarchs 
supported themselves by raising cattle, sheep, and goats (only 
Isaac engaged in seasonal agriculture in the western Negev, 
Gen. 26:12). Light is also shed on the depiction of the socio- 
logical makeup of the Patriarchs by the possible connection 
between the biblical designation “Hebrew” and the appellation 
for the social class *Habiru (Hapiru) or ‘Apiru, known from 
many sources, and current in the Ancient East over a long pe- 
riod. In the Bible non-Israelites called the Patriarchs and their 
descendants “Hebrews” (e.g., Gen. 39:17; 41:12) and the Isra- 
elites themselves used this name to identify themselves when 
dealing with foreigners (Gen. 40:15). Thus the name “Hebrew” 
came to designate Israel on the social level and did not refer to 
their obscure ethnic origin. If there is any comparison to be 
made between “Hebrew” and Habiru, it is that the Hebrews 
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belonged to this large class of people who were scattered over 
a wide area and consisted of nomads or vagabonds who lived 
on the margins and under the protection of societies whose 
laws did not apply to them. Their relation to their Canaanite 
hosts is that of gerim or metics (Gen. 23:4), and Canaan is the 
land of their megurim or sojourn as metics (Gen. 17:8; 28:4; 
36:7; 37:1; 47:9; Ex. 6:4; see *Stranger). From all that has been 
said thus far it may be assumed that the general term ivri (if 
related to Habiru) was applied only at a later stage to the tribes 
of Israel as a branch of this class and thus became an ethnic 
designation. It is possible that their non-Israelite neighbors, 
because they regarded the ancient Hebrews as a component 
of the general class of Habiru, ignored those specific features 
which distinguished this small group from the other Habiru 
and West Semitic elements. 


The Exodus and Wanderings in Sinai 

The Bible describes the Hebrews’ migration to Egypt and their 
stay at Goshen as a favor bestowed upon them because of Jo- 
seph who had attained prominence in Egypt. There is no ex- 
ternal evidence about their life and activities there. The Bible 
relates that after a certain period they were subjugated by the 
pharaohs. It is actually not unreasonable to suppose that after 
the expulsion of the Hyksos the Egyptians should have enslaved 
kindred Semitic elements still living in Egypt. Nonetheless, the 
elaborate story of the slavery of the Israelites and their Exo- 
dus from Egypt are considered unhistorical by most scholars. 
Although the traditions about the enslavement and liberation 
can be dated to the ninth or eighth century (Hoffmann, Car- 
roll), the traditions that the enslaved Hebrews built the cities 
of Pithom and Raamses (Ex. 1:11) originated among Egyptian 
Jews living in Egypt after the fall of Judah. The garrison city 
Per-Ra‘mses (biblical Ramses) was built in the sixth century 
B.C.E., as was the reconstructed Per-Atum (biblical Pithom). 
The earliest extra-biblical reference to a group called “Israel” 
comes from *Merneptah, son of the long-lived Ramses 11. Ina 
stele from the fifth year of his reign (c. 1220) celebrating Merne- 
ptah’s defeat of his enemies in Palestine, “Israel” is written with 
the determinative sign indicating that a people is named rather 
than a place. Unfortunately, we must wait until the ninth cen- 
tury for the next mentions of “Israel” in datable sources. 

The discussion of the Exodus is connected with the Isra- 
elite Conquest of Canaan. Both of these events are not histori- 
cal, as will be seen below. 

The Exodus from Egypt, although not a historical event, 
became the symbol of the hope of liberation for all genera- 
tions. In theological terms, the Exodus from Egypt was a di- 
vine act which preceded the revelation at *Sinai, or accord- 
ing to Deuteronomy, *Horeb, the dwelling place of the God of 
Israel where Moses was given the tablets and the laws. 

Truth to tell, there was never any external evidence for 
the enslavement in Egypt and the subsequent exodus. Those 
scholars who supported some version of the enslavement tra- 
dition argued, irrelevantly, that no one would have made up a 
tale of enslavement, and that the tradition was persistent. As 
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for the the exodus through the desert, the 1967 victory of the 
Israel Defense Forces opened up biblical Israel (Judah and the 
West Bank of the Jordan) and the Sinai desert to extensive ar- 
chaeological excavation. These showed no evidence of popu- 
lation in the Sinai during the required time period, nor could 
the Sinai have ever supported a population remotely close to 
the biblical numbers. The general consensus at present is that 
the people Israel arose in the land itself or perhaps from an 
area slightly to the east, with no indication of an Egyptian cul- 
tural past (see below). Naaman departs from this consensus, 
arguing that the rise of Israel in the 12"»-11'» centuries must 
be seen as part of an enormous wave of migration in which 
Sea Peoples, Syro-Anatolian groups, and West Semitic groups 
and refugees from the Hittite empire that fell ca. 1200 reached 
Canaan. But these are all “northern” immigrants, not Egyp- 
tian. The unhistorical character of the biblical traditions of 
the exodus and the trek through the desert is evidenced by 
the Bible itself, which describes these events as miraculous, 
ie. impossible (see e.g. Ex. 12:9-36; 14:15-15:19; 24:18; Deut. 
8:2-4; 9:9-12). Accordingly, in studying the biblical accounts 
of the pre-settlement period, even allowing for the survival 
of some dim recollections, we should understand that these 
shed far more light on the periods of their composition than 
the periods of their setting. As such, our goals should be to 
reconstruct the literary history of the traditions and to un- 
derstand the theological, political, and ideological agenda 
of the authors. For example, the tradition that the people of 
Israel originated outside of the land serves to distance Israel 
from peoples to whom there were ethnically quite close. The 
*Golden Calf story of Israelite *idolatry (Ex. 32), set in the des- 
ert in pre-settlement times, has been shown to be a polemic 
against the Northern Israelite cult of monarchic times. None- 
theless, we have to attempt to understand the details of the bib- 
lical traditions, and many remain unclear. The geographical 
aspects of the journey of the Hebrews in the Sinai desert have 
not been clarified. Even the location of the *Red Sea, where 
Pharaoh and his soldiers died, and of Mt. Sinai or Horeb, are 
unknown. The biblical account, according to which the He- 
brews did not choose the shortest way to Canaan “through 
the way of the land of the Philistines” (Ex. 13:17), i-e., the road 
along the seashore of the Mediterranean to Egypt, has its in- 
ner logic, and reflects historical realities no earlier than the 
reign of Ramses 111 (1183-1152), when *Philistines settled the 
coastal plain and became Egyptian mercenaries. The reason 
that the Israelites did not choose the coastal route, the nor- 
mal one followed by invading Egyptian armies, was that they 
wanted to avoid confrontation with the Egyptian forces sta- 
tioned in the fortresses along “the way of the land of the Phi- 
listines” which defended the approaches to Egypt. The indirect 
journey was difficult and very long, and was dependent on 
places with drinking water and oases. In the biblical account, 
the journey in the desert ended in *Kadesh-Barnea, an oasis 
with abundant water in northeastern Sinai. From here the Is- 
raelites attempted to penetrate Canaan. On the basis of biblical 
descriptions and archaeological evidence it becomes clear that 
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the references are to Ein Qudeirat on which fortresses stood 
from the tenth century (Manor). Accordingly, traditions that 
may hark back to Solomonic times have been traced back to 
Moses. Given the unhistorical character of the Bible’s grand 
narrative, it is better to understand the rise of Israel against 
the events of the later second millennium. In general terms, 
the rise of Israel was facilitated by a breakdown of the inter- 
national system, which had been in place between 1550-1200. 
This enabled Western Asiatics, including Israel, to consolidate 
in Cisjordan and Transjordan thanks to a weakened Egypt 
and a destroyed *Hittite empire. Though some LB cities per- 
sisted in Palestine into Iron 1, in the 12" century all Anato- 
lian and Syrian kingdoms except for Carchemish and Melid 
were utterly destroyed. The wave of destruction reached the 
Aegean and Balkan regions (Naaman, Drews). By the reign of 
Ramses VI (1143-1136), or Ramses viil (1129-1126) Egypt had 
completely withdrawn from Asia. For reasons of their own, the 
Bible's writers describe the Egyptian withdrawal from Asia in 
terms of the Israelite exodus from Egypt (Sperling). 


The Conquest and Settlement of Canaan 

As is true of the Egyptian enslavement and subsequent exo- 
dus, the account of the conquest is regarded by most schol- 
ars as unhistorical. The various biblical sources dealing with 
this subject are heterogeneous and there are many contradic- 
tory descriptions. Moreover, there are also inconsistencies in 
important details between these sources and archaeological 
finds. The biblical material, especially that which is found in 
Joshua, gives the impression that it has gone through a selec- 
tive and unified editing to produce an “official” version of the 
“Conquest.” This version represents the Conquest as a single 
campaign that was conducted according to an earlier plan 
which distributed the country in advance and was led by a 
sole leader, Moses, and later *Joshua. Apart from this version 
there are traditions that point to an entirely different situation. 
*Judges 1, a late text, describes military actions by individual 
tribes or small tribal coalitions. The late book *Chronicles 
views the Israelite presence in the land as continuous, ignor- 
ing the conquest and muting the exodus. Joshua appears in 
Chronicles 7:27 not as a war hero but as a distant descendent 
of Ephraim. The archaeological data do not usually support 
the biblical accounts of the Conquest. (1) The description of 
the conquest of *Ai by Joshua (Josh. 7-8) is contradicted by 
the fact that this place was desolate from the late 16 cen- 
tury to the early 12», (2) Heshbon, Arad, and Jarmuth were 
deserted throughout the second millennium. Hebron and 
Gibeon were not occupied in the late Bronze Age (Naaman). 
(3) Jericho was completely abandoned by the end of the Mid- 
dle Bronze age (ca. 1550), probably because of some combi- 
nation of earthquake and plague. The famed walls of Jericho 
go back to the Early Bronze Age (Kenyon apud Holland and 
Netzer). The site was probably resettled in the ninth century. 
(4) In contrast to the Bible, excavations show that the destruc- 
tion of what archeologists call Late Bronze urban culture took 
place over more than a century. Hazor was destroyed in the 
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mid-13"" century and Lachish in the second half of the 12". 
(5) After the Egyptian withdrawal from Canaan in the late 12" 
century, Beth-Shean, Megiddo, Ashdod, and other Canaanite 
cities were destroyed but they are all located in the lowlands, 
whereas Israelite settlement was in the highlands. From the 
archeological finds it becomes clear that the biblical accounts 
of a unified conquest are unhistorical. Writing minimally two 
to three centuries after the rise of Israel, and later, the authors 
of the conquest accounts made use of written and oral tradi- 
tions of varying veracity. They tended to project conditions of 
their own day backward, and of course, to explain defeats and 
triumphs theologically. In addition, it was natural for them to 
attribute ruined sites of their own time to the activities of their 
victorious ancestors. 


DETAILS OF SETTLEMENT. Actually, the tribes of Israel oc- 
cupied only the hill country where the Canaanites were not 
able to use their chariots and the southern regions that were 
underpopulated or not populated at all. The general picture 
of the settlement points to four Israelite regions, separated 
by narrow strips of fortified Canaanite cities. This picture, as 
is known, follows the topographic structure of Palestine and 
emphasizes the contrast between the population of the moun- 
tainous regions and the population of the plains. The north- 
ern region of settlement was bordered on the south by a strip 
of plains (Jezreel and Beth-Shean) with fortifications ranged 
from Beth-Shean to Megiddo. Further, even in the territories 
of the northern tribes there were numerous Canaanite en- 
claves which undermined the unity of the Israelites; the large 
block of central mountains was between the Canaanites of 
the valleys and the chain of Canaanite fortresses in the south, 
starting with Jerusalem and ending in Gezer. This chain sep- 
arated the central tribes from the southern tribes. Between 
these three blocks and the Israelite settlements in the east 
there was a natural border — the Jordan. Thus, the Canaanite 
fortresses interrupted the continuity of the Israelite settlement 
and prevented close contact among the groups of tribes. This 
isolation created specific local developments in each group 
of tribes and weakened their attachments to one another. It 
is noteworthy that the break between the central and south- 
ern tribes was so absolute that even the most reliable biblical 
sources (including the “Song of Deborah”) do not mention 
the tribe of Judah at all as a component of the tribal alliance 
during the period of settlement. 

Within the framework of the limited Israelite territory 
there began, according to the archaeological finds and sur- 
veys, a process of gradual expansion. The early Israelites were 
faced with grave difficulties, in particular a lack of fields suit- 
able for cultivation and a shortage of water. As a consequence, 
the settlers had to cut down the forests within their territo- 
ries (Josh. 17:14-18). Archaeological research shows that the 
settlement was, to a great extent, made possible by the exten- 
sion and greater use of cisterns. Although it had been argued 
that Israelite settlement in the mountains was also facilitated 
by the use of iron, it appears that widespread use of iron did 
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not come to Palestine until the 10° century. Bronze and tin 
implements were sufficient (Stager, 1985, 11). The settlement 
of the Israelites was accompanied by shifts and movements of 
tribal and sub-tribal units both within and outside the tribe's 
territory. A variety of reasons motivated these units to seek 
new territories, including lack or shortage of land suitable for 
cultivation, pressure from Israelite or alien neighbors, etc. Evi- 
dence for such events is found especially in the genealogical 
lists in the Bible and in particular in 1 Chronicles 1-11. In the 
genealogical lists are included fragments of information and 
various traditions about tribal and sub-tribal movements. 
These genealogies give information on their wanderings, their 
attachments with (and separations from) kindred or alien el- 
ements, and their elevation and decline. The tribal genealogy 
was constructed in a schematic way using familial terminol- 
ogy. This clarifies various phenomena such as the affiliation 
of clans and families to two tribes which obviously attests the 
transition of tribes from one territory to another. Such rela- 
tions existed between Judah and Reuben (cf. e.g., Josh. 7:18 
with Num. 26:6) and between Asher, Ephraim, and Benjamin 
(Josh. 16:3; 1 Sam. 9:4; 13:17), among others. It is also known 
that Manassite families in the west migrated to Transjordan 
and that families from Ephraim moved in the same direction 
(11 Sam. 18:6). A good example of the migration of a family- 
tribal unit is Dan who, because it was compressed between 
the territories of its brother tribes and of alien inhabitants of 
the plains, moved to the northern border of the Israelite ter- 
ritory (Judg. 18). As mentioned above, echoes of the absorp- 
tion of alien elements into Israelite tribal units or territories 
are preserved in genealogical lists, in the terminology of mat- 
rimonial relations and by tracing their lineage to the ancestor 
of the tribe. Most instructive are the genealogical lists of the 
tribe of Judah which are very complicated (1 Chron. 2;4:1-23). 
These lists show Judah’s affiliation with Canaanite, Edomite, 
Horite, and Gileadite groups (as *Ephrath, *Caleb, Kenaz, 
*Hur, *Ethan, *Heman, *Machir, and others). 

Similar affiliations and assimilation can be found also in 
the tribe of Manasseh, whose genealogy reflects the absorption 
of Canaanite territories. One can assume that the changes in 
the status of the tribes, the description of their achievements, 
their territories, and occupations as they appear in the Bless- 
ing of Jacob (Gen. 49), the Blessing of Moses (Deut. 33), and 
the Song of Deborah (Judg. 5) reflect changes that took place 
within the tribes during Israel’s formative period and later. 
They do not necessarily represent events that occurred si- 
multaneously. 


SOME RESULTS OF SETTLEMENT. Despite the fact the ma- 
jor biblical traditions about the rise of Israel are unhistorical, 
we have to deal with the undisputable fact that Israel arose. 
(For summaries of current archaeological theories, see Bloch- 
Smith and Nakhai.) Archaeologists discern a significant shift 
in settlement patterns from the Late Bronze Age to the Iron 
Age. There is a large increase of population in Iron I, especially 
in the hill country. Most archaeologists agree that these new 
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settlers were from Canaan itself. Finkelstein argues that they 
were originally pastoral nomads. Dever sees them essentially 
as having been sedentarized in the lowlands. (Halpern, more 
from the biblical traditions than from archaeology, argues for 
a Transjordanian origin.) The newer settlements seem to have 
been founded peacefully on new sites, not on destroyed ones. 
The development of these sites was gradual and lasted some 
time, beginning either in the 13" century (Dever) or the 12" 
through 11 (Finkelstein). The type and pattern of settlement 
differ from the LB large walled urban Canaanite sites. These 
small towns are characterized by the so-called “four room” 
house with a courtyard and, usually, a cistern and a silo, in- 
dicating an agrarian economy, based on terrace farming and 
livestock. There is some evidence of trade with Canaanite ur- 
ban centers. Pottery traditions do not represent a significant 
break with LB forms, though the collared rim pithos may be 
an ethnic marker. Perhaps most significant is that the houses 
in these towns show little variation and are clustered closely 
together. There are no grand residences or administrative 
structures. There is evidence for a domestic shrine at Khir- 
bet Radanna (Bloch-Smith and Nakhai, 73). This same site 
seems to attest to occupational specialization, literacy, and a 
social and economic hierarchy. There are few fortified sites. 
Two mountaintop shrines have been identified in the biblical 
territory of Manasseh; Mt. Ebal and the open-air “Bull Site” 
in the hills near Dothan. It is most likely that this new high- 
land population is Israelite, or “proto-Israelite” (Dever). Some 
scholars view the absence of pig bones as significant, but of 
the prohibited animals, the pig was not singled out for op- 
probrium until post-exilic times (Isa. 65:4; 66:3, 17). The ar- 
chaeological picture points to small-scale settlement, initially 
peaceful, of indigenous former pastoralists, farmers relocated 
from Canaanite city-states. The population was augmented 
by some movement from the coastal regions and from the 
North, and possibly by some nomadic groups (Bloch-Smith 
and Nakhai, 119). The biblical conquest tradition is based on 
(a) exaggeration of actual military encounters: some of the 
destroyed sites of the 13'*-12'" centuries may have met their 
end through the activity of elements of Israel; (b) retrojection 
of the wars beginning with Saul through the monarchic pe- 
riod to the time of Israel’s rise. The Bible describes early Israel 
as a group of tribes with weak political attachments, not as a 
firmly consolidated framework with distinct political aims 
and characteristics. 

There is disagreement among scholars as to how the uni- 
fication of the tribes into a nation took place. Nevertheless, it 
would be a mistake to assume that the tribes of Israel consisted 
of entirely separated and disconnected units. Merneptah rec- 
ognizes Israel as an ethnic entity. The name Israel, “El-is-Up- 
right,’ indicates the common worship of the ancient Syrian 
god El, who in the Bible is blended with Yahweh. Judges gives 
examples of concerted supra-tribal actions (ch. 5, 11, 19 ff.) 
Moreover, the schematic pattern of 12 tribes, which always 
remains unchanged even if its components undergo changes, 
should not be ignored. 
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The Judges 

In contrast to the Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua, Judges 
provides a picture that is reasonably consistent with archae- 
ology. Most instructive is the fact that during the period of 
settlement there was no one leader of all the tribes or national 
leader - a clear indication that an overall national conscious- 
ness had not crystallized. 

Nevertheless, the settlement period laid the foundation 
for a new type of leadership institution which had not ex- 
isted previously. As it was a product of the period it rose and 
declined with it. The Bible defines the new type of leader as 
“judge.” To the judge and his period a whole biblical book was 
dedicated, i.e., the Book of *Judges. 

This book is the only source of information about the 
characteristics of the judges as leaders - their qualities and 
activities. However, Judges is only a selection of stories con- 
cerning a few judges, and does not describe all the judges 
who lived and functioned nor all the events that occurred 
in this period. These stories were included in the book in a 
pragmatic pattern and were edited so as to stress the overall 
national character of the judges’ activity. According to the 
available data, all these tendentious ingredients date from a 
later period. It is obvious that the judge was the answer to the 
problem of leadership that appeared at a particular stage of 
the settlement period, when the neighbors started to react to 
Israel’s existence in Canaan, in the hope of taking advantage 
of the weakness and disunity of the tribes. The judge was first 
of all a prominent tribal leader who was elevated to this posi- 
tion in a time of crisis when an external menace threatened 
his tribe’s existence. The period of leadership was limited to 
the time that was needed to subjugate the enemy. Authority 
was given to the judge by the traditional leaders of the tribe. 
The judge was also impelled by the spirit of God to succeed 
so that the faith of the people in his political and military skill 
would be strengthened. The divine favor that descended upon 
the judge increased the influence and authority of the judge 
over the tribe. Since the task of the judge was completed when 
the objective which made leadership necessary had been at- 
tained, the principles of inheritance or pedigree which charac- 
terized the typical tribal leadership were not applied. This type 
of judging is not identical with the office of a judge in court. 
The Book of Judges presents two prototypes of the judges: (1) 
the charismatic leader, the “deliverer,’ who goes to war against 
Israel’s enemies and defeats them (six: *Othniel, *Ehud, *Deb- 
orah, *Gideon, *Jephthah, *Samson); (2) the “minor” judge 
who did not accomplish heroic deeds on the battlefield but 
who possessed tribal pedigree (Judg. 10:1-5; 12:8-15). It ap- 
pears that these two types of judges were current during the 
period which is named after them. Whether this division is 
historical or literary is difficult to determine. 

Insufficient chronological evidence makes it difficult for 
the historian to reconstruct the dates of the events recounted 
in Judges. The same applies to the order of the judges from 
the point of view of their time and activity. In only isolated 
cases is it possible to show that a certain event preceded an- 
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other one. Anyway, it is obvious that the order in which the 
stories concerning the judges appear is not necessarily paral- 
lel to any chronological order. 

The background of the activity of the first judge, Othniel 
son of Kenaz, who fought against Chushan-Rishathaim king 
of Aram-Naharaim, is not at all clear (Judg. 3:8-10). Accord- 
ing to one theory his deliverance was connected with the in- 
vasion of the territory of Judah by a northern ruler in the 12 
century B.c.E. Another opinion is that the reference is to an 
Edomite ruler. No less vague is the background of the deliver- 
ance story of Ehud son of Gera and the period in which it took 
place. There was, apparently, a Moabite invasion of Cisjordan 
which subjugated the territory of Benjamin (Judg. 3:12ff.). Tak- 
ing advantage of the weakness and disunity of the Israelites, 
the Moabites succeeded in occupying parts of their territories 
in the center of the country for some time. 

The section dealing with Samson belongs to a compara- 
tively late period (Judg. 13-16). The historical nucleus of this 
episode is obscure, as a result of the literary-legendary nature 
of the stories. One can recognize that the traditions about 
Samson are connected with the period marking the begin- 
ning of *Philistine settlement; in any case, it took place be- 
fore the migration of the tribe of Dan to the north (see above). 
Nonetheless, the tale in its current form cannot be earlier 
than the borrowing of the word hiddah, “riddle” (Judg. 14:12) 
from Aramaic. 

Another episode meriting special notice is the conflict 
between the tribes of Israel and the Canaanite element. It is 
possible that the battle of Deborah and Barak against the Ca- 
naanites illustrates a central event of the settlement period, 
a consequence of which was the liberation of the northern 
bloc of tribes from the increased pressure of the Canaanite 
chariotry. In the light of the parallel account in Joshua (Josh. 
11:1ff.), this narrative presents many difficulties which have 
increased with the excavations at *Hazor. According to one 
opinion Hazor and *Jabin are a later addition to the story, and 
the Canaanite elements who took part in the battle were from 
the entrances to the valley of Jezreel. The Canaanite army was 
defeated in a battle at the foot of Mt. Tabor by Israelite troops, 
who took advantage of topographic and climatic advantages. 
Relatively many Israelite tribes participated in this battle (all 
the central and some of the northern tribes). In their victory 
they destroyed the Canaanite hegemony in the north includ- 
ing the valley of Jezreel. Moreover, for the first time territorial 
continuity was established between the northern tribes and 
the group of central tribes (Judg. 4-5). 

The battle of Deborah and Barak should be dated, it 
seems, to the second half of the 12"" century B.c.z. when the 
Philistines were in the country. This conclusion is based on 
the fact that the battle is recorded after mention is made of the 
judge *Shamgar son of Anath who fought against the Philis- 
tines, and also on the fact that the tribe of Dan is mentioned 
as living in its northern territory. Another consideration is that 
*Taanach in the Song of Deborah is mentioned as being “by 
the waters of Megiddo.” This testifies to the latter’s destruction 
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which has been proved to have taken place in the last quarter 
of the 12'" century B.C.E. 

The Canaanite opposition was broken, and this destroyed 
the fragile balance of power in the north. There were no more 
Canaanite fortresses to stand in the way of peoples who looked 
enviously upon the fertile fields of the plains. The raiders of the 
border regions of the desert, being aware of the new situation, 
poured across the Jordan on their way west. The Midianites, 
and those accompanying them (Judg. 6:3-5; 7:12), plundered 
the Canaanite and Israelite settlements. The Israelites were 
the greater sufferers, since they lived in unwalled settlements 
until they were delivered by Gideon's troops which were sup- 
ported by Gideon's tribe Manasseh and by the northern tribes. 
Gideon decisively defeated the Midianites and pursued them 
into Transjordan. 

The Bible relates that after Gideon's victory he was offered 
the kingship, but declined the royal honor (Judg. 8:22-23). 
However, there are many indications in the stories about 
Gideon that he still occupied a high position after his task 
was accomplished, some of which may be interpreted as 
signs of kingship: his receiving a portion of the spoil of the 
tribes, his marrying many women, and his making Ophrah, 
his hometown, into a religious center by erecting a sanctuary 
there in which he placed an ephod (Judg. 8:24-27). In addi- 
tion, there are allusions to political and military control that 
he exercised over the Canaanite city of Shechem. After Gide- 
on’s death, his son *Abimelech (Judg. 9) attempted to succeed 
to his position by utilizing the relations his father had with 
Shechem, his mother’s native city. After disposing of all po- 
tential rivals to the succession, he attempted to exert his au- 
thority over Shechem by forming an alliance with the city’s 
nobility. He also planned to maintain his authority among 
the Israelite tribes. However, Abimelech’s efforts ended in 
failure with the destruction of Shechem (which is attested by 
the Bible and archaeological excavations at the site), shortly 
after which he died. 

The Israelites’ offer of kingship to Gideon has often been 
interpreted as the first sign of a change in the attitude of tribal 
leadership toward centralized rule - a change whose results 
were not felt until later. Scholars have seen in the Abimelech 
episode an experiment in imitating non-Israelite rule, and the 
creation of a transitional stage between a tribal order and a 
monarchy. However, these two stories concerning Gideon and 
Abimelech are actually only isolated episodes which had no 
sequel. Thus, it is difficult to deduce from them to what extent 
they were the precursors of the establishment of monarchy in 
Israel, although they are instructive in their own right. 


KINGDOMS OF JUDAH AND ISRAEL 


Samuel and Saul: The Beginnings of Israelite Monarchy 

Our earliest datable extra-biblical written sources for the Isra- 
elite monarchy come from the ninth century when we find 
references to the northern kings Omri and Ahab, and a ref- 
erence to bytdwd, “House of David” The documentation be- 
comes richer thereafter. For the origins of Israelite monarchy 
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we must rely on the Bible's 1 and 11 Samuel, which contain 
material composed over centuries and subjected to a Deu- 
teronomistic redaction. The literary problems are complex. 
Much like Moses, Samuel has been inserted into all of ancient 
Israel's important institutional offices. He is simultaneously 
a prophet, judge, warrior, Nazirite (so Qumran Hebrew and 
LXX to 1 Sam 1:11), and king maker. For the monarchic pe- 
riod following David, our primary sources are 1 and 11 Kings 
and 1 and 11 Chronicles; books that combine historical mate- 
rial with elements that are miraculous and legendary. There 
are also clear indications that the biblical writers sometimes 
projected events and institutions of their own time onto ear- 
lier times. Finally, it must be observed that, in a manner not 
at all unique in the ancient world, the Bible’s historians pro- 
vide theological explanations for historical events. In recent 
years there has been a tendency to attribute less historical re- 
liability to the biblical accounts, with some “minimalist” writ- 
ers (P. Davies, Niels Lemche, and Thomas Thompson; see in 
Long, Handy, Day) going so far as to question the existence 
of an “ancient Israel” altogether. These efforts have not gone 
unopposed, and the different sides in the debate have not al- 
ways been above resorting to ad hominem attacks and charged 
terms including, but not limited to, “Zionism,” “anti-Zionism,’ 
“fundamentalism,” “silencing Palestinian history,’ “antisemi- 
tism,’ “post-modern piffery,’ “hidden agenda,’ and “nihilism” 
Archaeology has not decisively settled many of the outstand- 
ing issues, and there is doubtless a good deal of idealization 
in the accounts of the “empire” of David and Solomon. None- 
theless, complete dismissal of the biblical accounts is unwar- 
ranted given the large amount of material in 1 and 11 Kings that 
preserves accurate information confirmed by outside sources 
(Halpern apud Long). 

On the biblical account, the eastward expansion of the 
Philistines and the westward expansion of the Israelites made 
conflict inevitable. The heavy Philistine subjection of Israel 
provoked resistance among the two most oppressed tribes, 
Benjamin and Ephraim. Given the nature of Israel’s tribal or- 
ganization, it was natural that the centers of resistance were in 
the hill country, where the influential spiritual leader *Sam- 
uel, the seer, was active. Samuel is credited, anachronistically, 
with overthrowing Philistine rule (1 Sam. 7; 7-12) after a rally 
at Mizpah, a city built by the later King Asa (1 Kings 15:22; 
Naaman 1994). Their oppression again brought home to the 
tribes the advantages of centralized government, which they 
had already felt in dealing with the neighboring Canaanite 
city-states. The division inherent in the weak tribal organi- 
zation that led to defeat in the Israelites’ confrontation with 
well-organized forces which functioned on the principle of 
centralization encouraged a disposition to exchange the tradi- 
tional leadership of the elders, and even the charismatic lead- 
ership of the judges, for a stronger leadership which on the one 
hand would embody the qualities of a leader who rallied the 
tribes, and on the other convert his leadership into a perma- 
nent institution. There appears to have been a desire among 
the Israelites for leadership based first and foremost on mili- 
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tary capabilities, with authority succeeding by inheritance, in 
the spirit of the suggestion made to Gideon. It is probable that 
the intention was to establish a ruler modeled on the example 
of the Canaanite king. 

1 Samuel 7:3-15:35 describes the emergence of monarchy 
and Samuel’s role in the process. The extant narrative presents 
two contradictory viewpoints: Yahweh chose the first king and 
the institution of monarchy in order to save his oppressed 
people (1 Sam. 9:16); the people’s wish for a king is a rejection 
of Yahweh motivated by the people's desire to be “like all the 
nations” (1 Sam. 8:4-8). Regardless of the dates of composi- 
tion it is likely that both pro-monarchic and anti-monarchic 
groups existed and that each attributed its position to Yah- 
weh. By the time of the biblical authors, monarchy was a re- 
ality of which Yahweh had once approved either enthusiasti- 
cally or grudgingly. As a transitional figure, the first Israelite 
king, *Saul, resembled the charismatic judges, at the same time 
clearly displaying the qualities of being a ruler like those of 
“all the other nations.” His selection was no doubt related to 
his military leadership exhibited in the liberation of Jabesh- 
Gilead, a city with blood and family ties to Benjamin, Saul’s 
own tribe. The biblical description of Saul’s anointment as king 
is not sufficiently explicit, however, as to whether his anoint- 
ment did, in fact, result from his war with the Ammonites in 
northern Gilead. Considering the fact that Benjamin was still 
subject to the rule of the Philistines of the Shephelah, it is sur- 
prising that there is no mention of intervention on their part 
in the activities of Saul. It seems that they considered them 
only a local matter. After a brief period of organization, how- 
ever, Saul turned his power in their direction. Near Michmas, 
northeast of Jerusalem, the Philistine armies were routed and 
driven back to Philistia. Their control of the mountain areas 
was thus broken, although the Philistines remained a threat 
to Israel throughout Saul’s life. The battles were renewed pe- 
riodically, since the Philistines did not easily relinquish their 
hold on Israelite territories. In one attack the Philistine armies 
penetrated to the vale of Elah. According to a late unhistori- 
cal source (Rofé), perhaps the most popular tale in the Bible, 
*David, a young shepherd from Bethlehem in Judah, defeated 
*Goliath (1 Sam. 17) while the soldiers from both sides watched 
the contest between them. 

The expulsion of the Philistines marked the beginning 
of Saul’s career. He then had to assert his authority over the 
Israelite population of the central mountain area and unite the 
tribes under his rule. It is in this context that his uprooting 
of the foreign enclaves in his tribe’s portion — the Hivite cit- 
ies which remained as a result of their covenant with Joshua 
and the elders - must be seen. From biblical accounts of his 
wars with Moab, Ammon, Edom, the kings of Zobah (1 Sam. 
14:47), and possibly the Hagrites (1 Chron. 5:10) in Transjor- 
dan, it is possible to conclude that Saul tried to attract the Isra- 
elite tribes in Transjordan by protecting them. He also fought 
the Amalekites who had penetrated into Judah, again to win 
this tribe over to him (1 Sam. 15). The break between Saul and 
Samuel was exposed in this war, as the latter was dissatisfied 
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with Saul’s usurpation of authority, which he saw as offensive 
to sacred practices and to God’s authority over Israel. 

The Bible does not tell much about Saul’s tactics in orga- 
nizing his kingdom. It appears that he lacked sufficient time, 
or otherwise could not manage, to establish a truly central au- 
thority. He continued to rely upon the traditional tribal struc- 
tures and institutions, raising members of his own family to 
important positions. There are, however, some signs of cen- 
tralization during his rule, e.g., an indication of taxation and 
of royal landholdings from which Saul distributed property to 
his officers and others who were close to him. Of special sig- 
nificance is the establishment of a standing army, which was 
with him in his capital, Gibeath-Shaul (whose fortifications 
were rebuilt after its capture from the Philistines). Saul’s con- 
cept of monarchy is also evidenced by his ambition to estab- 
lish a dynasty of his descendants. 

One of the most dramatic and moving sections of the 
Bible concerns Saul’s relationship with David, who became a 
well-known military officer, the king’s son-in-law, and friend 
of *Jonathan, the heir apparent. After a falling-out with Saul, 
David was forced to flee to the border regions of Judah and 
later as far as Gath, in Philistia. During his wanderings he 
gathered about him various elements which he fashioned into 
a band of warriors. They helped protect the border settlements 
and lived off the contributions earned from those thus pro- 
tected. During his stay in Gath, David received Ziklag from 
Saul’s enemies the Philistines as a landholding and fortress, 
ranging out from there against tribes that endangered the pop- 
ulation. It was there that he began to develop relations with 
the elders of Judah, who followed Saul. 

Achish, king of Gath, and the Philistine chiefs prevented 
David and his band from joining the battle near Jezreel, where 
Saul and his sons died. In this war the Philistine armies pen- 
etrated the mountain area, with the Canaanite fortifications 
in the valley serving as their rear and support. This is yet an- 
other indication of how the Philistine hegemony extended far 
beyond the Shephelah base. Philistine rule over the central 
tribes was reestablished with the defeat of Saul. For this rea- 
son Eshbaal (*Ish-Bosheth), the son of Saul, was able to reign 
only in Gilead — a region that kept faith with the line of their 
benefactor. The Bible lists the areas and tribes over which Es- 
hbaal reigned, but these almost certainly reflect the kingdom 
of Saul, rather than of Eshbaal: Gilead, the Ashurites (= Ash- 
erites), Jezreel (the territory of Manasseh in the hills and that 
of the other tribes in the valley), Ephraim, Benjamin and “over 
all Israel” (11 Sam. 2:9). 


The United Kingdom: David 

After the death of Saul, David settled in Hebron, the center of 
his own tribe, Judah. He was crowned by the elders of Judah, 
who had not accepted the monarchy until then. Within a few 
years he ruled over the rest of the tribes of Israel (11 Sam. 5:5), 
which accepted his authority especially after Eshbaal’s failure 
to establish his kingdom in Transjordan. At about the same 
time he captured *Jerusalem from the Jebusites, converting it 
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into the capital of the kingdom and the estate of the Davidic 
dynasty. This conquest revealed David’s far-reaching am- 
bitions and statesmanship, for Jerusalem in Israelite hands 
served as the desired unifying bond between the southern 
tribes — Simeon and Judah — and their brothers in the north. 
The new capital stood at the very heart of the kingdom, yet 
because it was outside the Israelite territory it did not serve 
as a focal point of strife among the tribes or lead to charges 
of favoritism. 

With this decisive step David's aims became clear to the 
Philistines. It appears that until then they had hoped to rule 
over Judah by means of a vassal in Hebron. Now, however, 
they brought their army to the very gates of Jerusalem and 
were defeated by David (11 Sam. 5:17-21). Another attempt 
that threatened to cut off Ephraim and Benjamin from David 
ended in failure; the Philistine force was broken and pursued 
to Gezer (11 Sam. 5:22-25). At a minimum the Philistines had 
to relinquish their inland holdings, ending an era of expan- 
sion. As of the time of David the Philistines were confined 
to a strip on the southwest of the Mediterranean coast (Eh- 
rlich). How much if any control David excercised over the 
Philistines is debatable. 1 Kings 2:39 has been taken to show 
that there was an extradition treaty between Israel and Gath. 
With the removal of this major military obstacle, David was 
able to take the first step toward converting his kingdom into 
a united national state — the creation of territorial continuity 
of all the tribes. In pursuing this goal David conquered foreign 
enclaves along the seacoast and in the fertile Jezreel and Beth- 
Shean valleys. A similar fate befell the non-Israelite popula- 
tion of Galilee. He also turned to eastern Transjordan in or- 
der to establish his rule over Ammon and Moab, which were 
endangering Israelite settlements there and controlled long 
stretches of the international “King’s Highway.” The Israelite 
threat also involved the Aramean kingdoms in Transjordan 
and Syria, which were summoned to the aid of Moab and Am- 
mon. These allies were defeated by the Israelites, though not 
annihilated. After they recruited reinforcements from across 
the river they met David in battle and were routed this time 
(11 Sam. 10:6-19). According to the Bible, a vast territory fell 
to David - Transjordan and the Aramean kingdoms, including 
the valley of Lebanon. The Israelite borders now reached *Ha- 
math, north of the valley and, judging by the borders at the be- 
ginning of Solomon's reign, David would even have extended 
his rule as far as Tiphsah on the Euphrates (1 Kings 5:4). 

This last passage is probably late and depicts Solomon in 
terms of a Neo-Babylonian or Persian emperor. Indeed, this 
biblical account of a vast Davidic empire inherited by Solo- 
mon seems unsubstantiated archaeologically, and would ap- 
pear to be greatly exaggerated. Nonetheless, the rise of the 
Davidic kingdom, like the other small Levantine kingdoms, 
was enabled by the decline of the two traditional centers of 
power of the ancient Near East, Egypt and Mesopotamia. 
David strengthened his rule by means other than military 
ones. He wisely established friendly relations that were rein- 
forced by treaties with the kingdoms of Hamath and *Tyre. 
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The treaty with *Hiram, king of Tyre, was particularly impor- 
tant because of the economic advantages flowing from con- 
nection with this maritime-commercial power. In the field of 
internal organization David concentrated his activities on the 
establishment of an administrative apparatus suitable for the 
needs of the kingdom. He understood the necessity of uniting 
the tribes round his throne and the capital, Jerusalem. He had 
the requisite organizational and executive abilities necessary 
to create proper tools. 

It is difficult to determine what model was used to lay the 
foundation for the Israelite administration at the beginning of 
David's reign. It seems that the administration inherited from 
Saul was not developed and was not on a much higher plane 
than the traditional tribal institutions. It is reasonable to as- 
sume that, as a Philistine vassal, David studied means of gov- 
ernment, but it is almost certain that he was also influenced 
by the organizational structure of the non-Israelite cities in 
Palestine, especially that of Jebusite Jerusalem which he had 
conquered. It appears that the traditional administrative insti- 
tutions of these cities derived from older Bronze Age models, 
and were well adapted to the needs of a national monarchy and 
vital to weakening the older tribal sysem. It is not necessary to 
suppose, as do some scholars, that David built his administra- 
tion according to foreign prototypes (Fox, 9-14). It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that some of the names of David's highest 
officials and members of his military units are non-Israelite. 
(11 Sam. 8:18; 21:23—5; 23:24-39). It is instructive, however, that 
control of the military forces remained in the hands ofa rela- 
tive of David, *Joab, and Israelites close to him. 

David acted in other ways intended to centralize control 
and weaken the older tribal system. It appears that the division 
of the kingdom into 12 administrative districts - known from 
Solomon's time (1 Kings 4:7-9) - began to crystallize during 
David's reign. The framework of these administrative districts 
did not include territories beyond the areas covered in the cen- 
sus conducted by David. The task of unification which David 
set before himself succeeded substantially in placing Jerusalem 
and the monarchy at the center of national life. Toward this 
end, David moved the Ark of the Covenant to Jerusalem, a 
city outside the tribal holdings, and made preparations for the 
construction of a royal palace and a *temple, whose presence 
in the capital would reflect divine aura on David and his line. 
Still, he did not entirely succeed in preventing the resentment 
and dissatisfaction of a tribal spirit opposed to the interests 
of the centralized monarchy, which, by their nature, under- 
mined tribal individualism and the authority of tribal insti- 
tutions. It appears to have been difficult to maintain, at one 
and the same time, a kingdom based on a developed admin- 
istration - with all the royal needs - and separatist tenden- 
cies widespread among the tribes, who wished to maintain a 
large degree of independence. Certain difficulties arose during 
David's reign. The population *census (11 Sam. 24) carried out 
on royal initiative, almost certainly for the purposes of *taxa- 
tion and recruiting, met with open opposition. Furthermore, 
natural disasters, added to the many wars, aggravated the 
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dissatisfaction. It appears that the widespread dissatisfaction 
within the king’s own tribe of Judah found expression in the 
revolt of Absalom (11 Sam. 15-19), which was joined by other 
tribal elements. Only because of the loyalty of certain follow- 
ers and the mercenary army, his personal guard, was David 
able to overcome the rebellion and return to Jerusalem. At a 
later stage, the revolt of *Sheba, son of Bichri of Benjamin, who 
attracted a following from among all the tribes except Judah, 
shook the throne. The source of the revolt may have been the 
widespread feeling of discrimination in favor of Judah, the 
king’s tribe. In this incident David was able to extricate him- 
self from the rebellion with the help of those loyal to him and 
supporters in his own tribe. 

At the end of David's reign, a bitter struggle developed 
over the succession to the throne. It divided the court into the 
followers of *Adonijah, who claimed the throne by reason of 
seniority, and the supporters of *Solomon - the son of *Bath- 
Sheba - who succeeded in eliciting the support of the aging 
king. Under their influence, David crowned Solomon in his 
lifetime in order to preserve the continuity of dynasty desired 
by him. This act did not pass without drastic opposition on 
the part of Adonijah and his followers. 


Solomon 

Biblical historiography represents Solomon as a wise sover- 
eign who sought justice and peace. The extent of his domain 
is greatly exaggerated, but he did control a people that had 
begun to become accustomed to a centralized framework. 
Most of his activities thus tended toward the strengthening 
and development of his father’s achievements through politi- 
cal, economic, and administrative means. Through a series of 
treaties made with neighboring kings, which he reinforced by 
politically motivated marriages, he sought to ensure tranquil- 
ity within the borders of his kingdom. The Bible comments 
negatively on these marriages because they involved, for dip- 
lomatic reasons, the introduction of foreign cults into Jeru- 
salem (1 Kings 11:1-14). In particular, Solomon cultivated ties 
with Hiram, king of Tyre, and Sidon. Like his father, he ben- 
efited from these relations, receiving the support of Hiram’s 
fleet to import essential raw materials, securing his techno- 
logical assistance in building projects, and exploiting natural 
resources. The Phoenicians may have allowed Solomon some 
participation in the Red Sea trade in return for access through 
Judah (Miller). Another treaty, also reinforced by marriage, 
was made with a pharaoh who he gave his daughter to the king 
of Israel in marriage, along with the city of Gezer as a dowry 
(1 Kings 9:16). Inasmuch as pharaohs generally did not marry 
their daughters to foreign kings this would have reflected very 
highly on Solomon and was seen as such by the author of 
1 Kings 3:1 (contrast 1 Kings 11:1). 

As is true of the biblical account of David, the chronol- 
ogy of the events of Solomon’s reign is theologically moti- 
vated. Thus Solomon's reign is peaceful until he builds altars 
to foreign gods under the influence of his foreign wives (chap- 
ter 11). The biblical writers attribute to Solomon in his period 
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of success control of the international roads and his hold on 
ports on two seas, leading to the development of international 
trade. He is said to have formed a cadre of royal merchants 
with a fleet that sailed great distances. Biblical accounts rem- 
iniscent of Assyrian royal inscriptions describe exotic prod- 
ucts, precious metals, and rare fauna flowing into the king- 
dom. These supposedly came by sea in exchange for copper 
mined and worked in plants established specifically for this 
purpose (1 Kings 9:26-28; 10:11, 22). Although the visit of the 
Queen of Sheba (1 Kings 10:1-10) is unhistorical, and its motif 
of foreigners praising the Hebrew god similar to the tales of 
Jethro (Ex. 18) and Naaman (11 Kings 5), queens often ruled 
Arabian tribes. In addition, the early date of south Arabian 
trade takes a 10'»-century visit to Jerusalem out of the realm 
of impossibility, though it hardly confirms the visit (Na’aman). 
The difficult passage 1 Kings 10:28-30 has been taken to por- 
tray Solomon establishing a corps of royal traders involved 
in international commerce, purchasing horses from Anatolia 
and chariots from Egypt for resale to other kings in the area 
(1 Kings 10:28-30), but may simply mean that he could afford 
to buy horses and chariots at market prices (Miller). The mo- 
nopolistic nature of Solomon’s enterprises and taxation of his 
own population enriched the royal treasury and served as a 
stimulus to ramified and comprehensive building projects, 
some of which it seems were planned during David's reign. At 
the very center of his construction activity stood the complex 
of royal buildings, consisting of the palace and the *Temple in 
Jerusalem. In this fashion Solomon sought to strengthen the 
relationship of the tribes to Jerusalem and the reigning dy- 
nasty. He hoped that the Temple would unite Israel, overcom- 
ing the traditional and widespread separatist tendencies. 

Many cities in the kingdom were developed and fortified. 
Some served as bases for the chariotry, which was introduced 
into Israel for the first time (1 Kings 10:26; 11 Chron. 9:25). Ac- 
cording to the Bible (1 Kings 4:2; 10:27), and in keeping with 
claims found in ancient Near Eastern royal inscriptions, the 
economic development was not limited to royal circles but 
benefited other elements of the population. But Solomon's 
many activities, royal administration, and the support of the 
royal household, required a system of 12 districts rather than 
tribal units. His use of corvée (mas) that included laborers 
among the Israelite population had its predecessors in the 
massu of Canaan in the Late Bronze Age. The combined tax 
burden resulted in the impoverishment of the population and 
substantial agitation. Along with this, feelings of discrimi- 
nation began to grow among the northern tribes, especially 
Ephraim. Against this background, the aborted rebellion in- 
spired by *Jeroboam son of Nebat, of Ephraim, who had been 
administrator of the forced Israelite labor, stood out (1 Kings 
11:26—40). 

It is therefore evident that the prosperity during Sol- 
omon’s reign was limited. Economic discontent was com- 
pounded by important factors that existed even before the 
establishment of the monarchy and by a rebelliousness whose 
roots were in the antagonism between the central monarchy 
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and tribal separatist aspirations. These factors undermined 
the positive aspects of the monarchy until they destroyed the 
united kingdom. 


Division of the Kingdom: The Earliest Kings 

The internal dissension and rebelliousness did not topple 
Solomon's throne but broke out in full force after his death. 
*Rehoboam, his son, did not enjoy his father’s and grandfa- 
ther’s popularity with the people. He was faced with the dif- 
ficult problem of perpetuating the monarchy in the face of a 
growing wave of strong demands from the tribes to ease the 
economic burdens. The leaders of the tribes saw the time as 
propitious for putting pressure on the new king. Rehoboam’s 
rule was accepted without protest in Judah and Jerusalem, but 
the king required the assent of the rest of the tribes, which is 
a clear indication of the seriousness of the state of affairs. Re- 
hoboam was unable to find a suitable way of complying with 
the demands of the tribes in *Shechem to ease their burden, 
without risking his prestige, administrative dislocations, and 
loss of control. As a result of his refusal, the elders of Israel 
felt themselves free to sever their ties with Jerusalem, and 
crowned Jeroboam son of Nebat, who had returned from 
refuge in Egypt, with the support of certain prophetic circles 
(see *Ahijah). 

The aims of those who wished to secede from Jerusalem 
and the Davidic dynasty were realized, but the recognition 
of the need for a monarchy remained in Israel. The crown- 
ing of Jeroboam proves that the elders wanted to perpetuate 
the monarchy, though separate from and without connec- 
tion with the dynasty of David. The slogan circulated during 
the revolt of Sheba son of Bichri was used again: “What por- 
tion have we in David? We have no inheritance in the son of 
Jesse” (1 Kings 12:16). 

With the division, there arose two sister kingdoms, hos- 
tile to one another. In the south was established a small king- 
dom, including the territories of Judah, Simeon, and Benja- 
min, which appears to have broken its connection with the 
tribes of Israel even during the period of the united kingdom. 
Judah controlled Edom and the Shephelah. The kingdom of 
Israel in the north included all the territories of the remain- 
ing tribes, maintaining its rule over Moab and probably over 
Ammon. Its first capital was Shechem. 

The kingdom of Judah and the House of David did not 
accept the secession of the tribes. They regarded the move as 
illegal and sinful, in contradiction to national and religious 
imperatives. This viewpoint finds expression in biblical *his- 
toriography. It was not, of course, shared by Jeroboam son of 
Nebat and the advisors who established the kingdom of Israel. 
Jeroboams very first acts were directed toward the establish- 
ment of a separate framework, free of all spiritual and politi- 
cal dependence upon Judah and the Davidic dynasty and of 
any cultic relationship with the Temple in Jerusalem. To this 
end, he made use of the ancient cultic centers at the ends of his 
kingdom, *Beth-El and *Dan. *Golden Calves, the base upon 
which the unseen God of Israel hovered, were placed in them; 
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they were not, as biblical tradition would have it, intended for 
idol worship. This tradition clearly reflects feelings in Judah 
toward Jeroboam (see 1 Kings 12:26-33); northern opposition 
to the Calves is not recorded before the prophet Hosea (eighth 
cent.; cf. Hos. 8:5f.; 10:5f.; 13:2). Jeroboam ordained a change 
in the times for festivals in order to discourage pilgrimages 
to the Jerusalem Temple (1 Kings 12:33). The change was also 
in keeping with the northern agricultural calendar. Despite 
the negative opinion displayed toward Jeroboam in the Bible, 
it is becoming increasingly clear that his actions were based 
on an earlier northern Israelite priestly tradition, not in any 
way connected with abandonment of the worship of Yahweh. 
His acts also brought about the collapse of the administrative 
system in Israel, which until that time had been based upon 
Davidic loyalists. Judah, for its part, refused to regard the di- 
vision as a fait accompli. This was the cause for the frequent 
wars between the two kingdoms. It appears that at first Judah 
was the more successful. 

Five years after the division an Egyptian military expe- 
dition into Palestine was headed by Pharaoh *Shishak, who 
had been Solomon’s enemy and had given asylum to Jeroboam 
when he fled after the abortive revolt. The final aim of and 
pretext for this expedition are the subject of some contro- 
versy. According to the data in Shishak’s topographical list, 
the largest Israelite cities were destroyed and razed and the 
most fertile areas of the Northern Kingdom were damaged. 
The amount of damage to Judah was much less, either because 
Shishak was not interested in Judah proper but rather in the 
Negev and the Aravah, or because Rehoboam had bribed the 
pharaoh with tributes. In any case, as a result of the Egyptian 
invasion, Rehoboam began to establish a chain of fortified cit- 
ies (11 Chron. 11:5-12). It is significant that Judah’s northern 
boundaries were not fortified, perhaps because of the hope 
that continued control over the kingdom of Jeroboam would 
be possible. Rehoboam’s expansionist aims were advanced by 
his son *Abijah (911-908 B.c.£.), who had assumed some royal 
powers during his father’s lifetime. He defeated Jeroboam’s 
army and controlled the southern part of the hill country of 
Ephraim (11 Chron. 13:13-19). There is reason to suppose that 
Abijah was in contact with Aram-Damascus, which had grown 
in strength since its liberation from Israelite rule at the end of 
Solomon’ reign, and concluded a treaty with them directed 
against Jeroboam. From that point on, Aram-Damascus was 
a factor in the conflict between the two sister kingdoms and 
the chief beneficiary of their rivalry. 

These frequent defeats undermined Jeroboam’s rule, 
which apparently had not been sufficiently strong since the 
division. This may be seen from the short reign of his suc- 
cessor *Nadab (907-906 B.c.E.). When fighting the Philis- 
tines - who sought to take from Israel its territory in the low- 
lands — he had also to deal with a rebellion led by *Baasha 
son of Ahijah of the tribe of Issachar. This rebellion brought 
to an end the dynasty of Jeroboam and the hegemony of the 
tribe of Ephraim over the northern kingdom. The new king 
(906-883 B.c.E.) ensured himself against Aram-Damascus’ 
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intervention and succeeded in recapturing the territories lost 
during Jeroboam’s time, from Judah, which was now ruled 
by *Asa (908-867 B.c.E.). Baasha penetrated almost as far as 
Jerusalem, posing the serious danger of isolation to the capi- 
tal of Judah. Asa was forced to turn to *Ben-Hadad 1, king of 
Damascus, and succeeded in breaking off the treaty between 
Ben-Hadad and Baasha and in provoking the penetration of 
the Arameans into the northern parts of the kingdom of Israel 
(1 Kings 15:9-22; 11 Chron. 16:1-5). It is possible that at this 
time Israel also lost control of Moab. Baasha had to withdraw 
from Judah in order to protect his own kingdom from Aram. 
Asa utilized the lull in the fighting to fortify his northern 
boundary by means of the total conscription of the inhabit- 
ants of Judah. Some scholars see in this an abandonment of 
the hope of annexing Israel, which had been current in Judah 
since the division. 

In Baasha’s time, too, there was a diminution of earlier 
achievements as a result of his defeats. Baasha did succeed in 
preserving his throne, but with his death, civil war broke out in 
Israel and a few ministers struggled to obtain the throne. Elah 
(883-882 B.c.E.) was murdered in a plot instigated by *Zimri, 
one of the officers of the army. Zimri was killed by *Omri, with 
part of the nation backing *Tibni son of Ginath. After several 
years of conflict, Omri succeeded to the throne of Israel. 


Asa, King of Judah, and His Descendants. The Omride 
Dynasty in Israel 

Whatever hopes there had been during Abijah’s successes for 
reunification under the Davidic dynasty were destroyed by 
the military failures of Asa against Baasha. Asa was success- 
ful, however, in defending the south of Judah from *Zerah 
the Cushite (11 Chron. 14:8—-14). Exact identification of Zerah 
is lacking and the numbers of his forces are fantastic, but 
there may be some historical core behind the report (Japhet, 
709-13). In internal policy Asa’s name is connected with the 
purification of Judah of cults of gods other than Yahweh. The 
purging of these foreign cults, some native, some imported, 
was connected with the removal of the queen mother from 
her high office and the reversal of her policies, which had al- 
most certainly been responsible for the growth of Asherah- 
worship in Jerusalem (1 Kings 15:13). Asa had the support of 
popular and prophetic circles for his purges. 

The accession of Omri to the throne put a halt to the col- 
lapse of the central government in Israel which had resulted 
from Elah’s death. Omri took decisive steps to stabilize the 
kingdom, such as the construction of the new capital in *Sa- 
maria. Like Jerusalem, this city became the king’s personal 
landholding. It appears that Omri was subject to Aramean 
pressures, as is seen by the fact that Aramean commercial 
agencies (huzot) were located in Samaria and had special 
privileges (1 Kings 20:34). At a later stage, Omri succeeded 
in establishing an independent foreign policy, concluding a 
treaty with Ethbaal, king of Sidon. This, like the treaties of 
David and Solomon, opened Phoenician markets to Israel’s 
agricultural products and made it possible to import essential 
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goods and luxury products for Omri’s kingdom. This treaty 
may have been intended as a stabilizing factor against the po- 
litical aspirations of Aram-Damascus. The ties with Ethbaal 
were strengthened by the marriage of Israel’s heir apparent to 
Ethbaal’s daughter. Israel’s main contribution to the alliance 
was control of the heights of Moab, in the territory north of 
the Arnon, whose conquest by Omri is attested by the *Mesha 
stele. The conquest enabled him to control and direct the prod- 
ucts carried over the “King’s Highway.’ It may be assumed that 
the efforts made by the king of Israel to improve relations with 
the kingdom of Judah were made out of his desire to establish 
an anti-Aramean alliance on the one hand, and to get Judah 
to join the Tyre-Samarian axis on the other. Judah's joining 
the axis was important, because of the Judahite control of the 
southern part of the “King’s Highway,” which passed through 
Edom, a land subject to it. In Omri’s time Israel had become 
an important political factor. The stability and prosperity be- 
gan to be felt when “Ahab son of Omri started his reign; he 
added to the achievements of his father. Despite this, Ahab is 
negatively evaluated in the biblical historiography because of 
his toleration of the expansion of Phoenician culture in his 
personal and royal affairs. The Tyrian cult began to gain pop- 
ularity among Israel’s upper classes - the officers and mer- 
chants - because of the close ties with Tyre, and especially 
because of the activities of *Jezebel, the daughter of Ethbaal, 
and her followers (1 Kings 16:32-33). The attitude of the bibli- 
cal historiographer toward Ahab reflects that of circles close to 
Elijah. Elijah attacked the king, Jezebel, and the Baal prophets, 
who had attained a foothold in Israel (1 Kings 18:18-45). Eli- 
jah enjoyed wide support among the populace, which bitterly 
resented the penetration of foreign cults and indeed suffered 
because of the innovations brought about by the Phoenician 
way of life (see also *Naboth). 

The biblical view, however, does not negate the positive 
aspects of Ahab as a ruler. During his time solidarity between 
Judah and Israel increased, strengthened by political mar- 
riages. There appears to have been a treaty between the two 
nations, which placed both on an equal footing. In addition, 
Ahab enjoyed considerable success in his battles against As- 
syria and Aram-Damascus; these battles had taken on consid- 
erable importance by the end of his reign. It appears that Ar- 
am’s intention was to destroy the Israel-Judah alliance, which 
was directed against it. Furthermore, the rule of Jerusalem 
and Samaria in Transjordan bothered the ruler of Damascus, 
*Ben-Hadad 11. The unchanged economic interests of Aram 
made it necessary to hold the territory east of the Jordan as 
an economic hinterland for its caravan routes and agricultural 
products. At first the Aramean army tried to subjugate Israel 
by a quick campaign, which ended with its defeat at the gates 
of Samaria. The next battle took place at Aphek and also ended 
in a clear-cut victory for Israel. It is instructive that despite 
the Aramean defeat Ahab entered into a treaty with Ben-Ha- 
dad, whose terms were especially lenient: certain cities were 
returned to Israel and she received commercial concessions 
in Damascus. This desire to make peace with Aram without 
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hurting her too much is criticized by the prophets. It is clear, 
however, that this desire resulted from political and military 
considerations connected with the events outside the borders 
of Aram and Israel, namely, the methodical penetration by 
*Shalmaneser 111, king of Assyria, into Syria, which posed a 
concrete danger for the states in that area. These states came 
to the realization that Assyria had to be fought by an alliance 
of powers, and Ahab was no doubt party to this feeling. For 
this reason Ahab did not want to harm Aram’s power to fight 
against the common enemy. One of Shalmaneser’s inscrip- 
tions, in which the Assyrian king claims a victory over a co- 
alition of kings of Syria and Palestine near Karkar (853 B.C.E.), 
prominently mentions “Ahab the Israelite” alongside the kings 
of Damascus and Hamath. Ahab came to the battle, according 
to this inscription, with a force of 2,000 chariots — the largest 
contributed by any of the allies; besides, he supplied 10,000 
infantry. This is evidence not only of his political-military 
standing but also of the economic strength of the kingdom 
which could sustain such a force. Especially instructive is the 
find of Ahab’s stables at Megiddo. To this may be added other 
archaeological evidence which testifies to the great develop- 
ment of Israelite cities, including the capital, in that period. 
The existence of an “ivory house,” which is known from the 
Bible (1 Kings 22:39), is confirmed by ivory plaques found in 
Samaria. Among the cities he refortified, according to the 
Bible, was Jericho. The fortification of this city appears to 
be connected with the increased control of Moab, north of 
the Arnon, over which Israel ruled. There too, according to 
the Mesha stele, widespread fortification activity took place. 
During the battle with Assyria, or shortly thereafter, Mesha 
revolted against Ahab, and began to eradicate Israel’s rule in 
Moab. He may have been encouraged by Aram-Damascus, 
which resumed its thrusts against Israel after the battle at 
Karkar, at which the allies, at least temporarily, were able to 
stop the advance of Shalmaneser 111 into central Syria. (An- 
other theory holds that Mesha revolted during the reign of 
Ahab’s successor.) The renewed battle between Aram and 
Israel took place near Ramoth-Gilead, which appears to have 
been an area contested by the two sides. This time, Judah al- 
lied itself with Israel. The battle ended in the death of Ahab 
and the disengagement of forces following the king’s death. It 
appears that the Arameans were unable to cross Israel’s bor- 
der in Transjordan, which means that the battle did not end 
in Israel's defeat. 

Ahab’s reign was a period in which Israel came to be a 
considerable force in the international affairs of the region; 
this resulted from her prudent policies and her highly devel- 
oped military capabilities, which gave her an advantage over 
Aram. The great building and fortification activities reflect 
advanced economic development in the kingdom, as well 
as its stability which remained unbroken in Ahab’s time de- 
spite the internal struggle against foreign religious and cul- 
tural influences. Attention should be drawn to the political, 
economic, and military ties that existed between Samaria 
and Jerusalem, which was ruled by *Jehoshaphat son of Asa 
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(c. 870-846 B.c.E.). As a result of this alliance, which was 
strengthened by a treaty, Judah enjoyed a relatively long pe- 
riod of peace. Jehoshaphat exploited these conditions by at- 
tempting a renewal of Red Sea commerce, which appears to 
have been interrupted after the death of Solomon. There is no 
doubt that Judah also received Phoenician technical support 
in this matter. The fleet which was built, however, sank before 
it could sail. The assertion of authority over Philistia and the 
Arabian tribes must be understood in the framework of the at- 
tempts to reestablish Judah as a commercial power (11 Chron. 
17:11). The rule of Edom was carried out by Jehoshaphat with 
the help of a governor, and at a later period by a vassal king. 
Because of Edom, Jehoshaphat feared a deep Aramean pen- 
etration into Transjordan which would have endangered his 
bases there. This is probably one of the reasons for the treaty 
with Ahab and the joining of the forces of Judah to those of 
Israel in the battle at Ramoth-Gilead. (One opinion holds that 
Judah also joined Israelite forces during the battle with As- 
syria at Karkar in 853 B.c.£. This would account for the high 
number of chariots of Ahab.) 

Jehoshaphat devoted much attention to internal policy. 
He appears to have been the first king of Judah to establish firm 
foundations for the royal and administrative offices, which had 
been undermined since the division of the kingdoms, because 
of the frequent warfare of his predecessors. The account of 
Jehosaphat’s building activities (11 Chr. 17:12) may have ar- 
chaeological support, but the description of his administra- 
tive innovations and teaching of the law is probably based of 
the midrash of his name - “Yahweh-has-Judged” - and reflects 
much later conditions (Japhet, 744-53). The cordial relations 
between Judah and Israel worsened during the short reign of 
*Ahaziah son of Ahab (852/1-851/0 B.C.E.), who wished to be 
included in Judah’s commercial sea enterprises but was re- 
fused (1 Kings 22:49-50). With the accession of his brother 
*Jehoram (851/o-842 B.c.E.) to Israel’s throne, the friendly 
relations were resumed. Jehoshaphat even participated in an 
ill-fated campaign of Israel which was intended to reestablish 
Jehoram’s authority over Mesha (11 Kings 3:4-24). 

According to 11 Chronicles 21:4, 13, the early part of the 
reign of Jehoshaphat’s son *Jehoram (c. 851-843 B.C.E.) was 
marred by internal upheavals, including the murder of his 
brothers and certain high officials by Jehoram himself. His 
wife would later pursue a similar policy (11 Kings 11:1). It may 
be that the defeats at the end of Jehoshaphat’s reign were re- 
sponsible for the agitation which became even greater by the 
loss of Edom and the economic benefits Edom had provided 
(11 Kings 8:20 ff; 11 Chron. 21:8). Added to all of this was no 
doubt dissatisfaction with the activities of the king’s wife, 
*Athaliah daughter of Ahab, who had been accustomed to 
Phoenician cultic practices in her home and worked at intro- 
ducing into Judah these practices as well as the mode of life 
customary in the court of Israel. She may also have sought to 
increase Judah's dependence on Israel. Ahaziah, who reigned 
after his father’s death (843-842 B.C.E.), was influenced by 
his mother Athaliah. He continued the policies set by his fa- 
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ther, even joining Jehoram son of Ahab in a war against Aram 
at Ramoth-Gilead. During this period Ahab’s son Jehoram 
reaped the fruits of dissatisfaction with the house of Omri. 
This opposition gathered strength as a result of Jehoram’s 
failures on the field of battle. He was wounded during the re- 
newal of the battle against Aram at Ramoth-Gilead. During 
his convalescence at Jezreel he was killed, when *Jehu called 
for reprisals against the house of Omri. On this same dramatic 
occasion Ahaziah of Judah was wounded and died. Addi- 
tional light on these events may be shed by the ninth century 
Aramaic inscription discovered at Tel Dan (Halpern, Schnie- 
dewind, and see *Jehu). 


The Dynasty of Jehu in Israel. Athaliah and Joash, 
Amaziah, Uzziah, and Jotham, Kings of Judah 

Jehu son of Jehoshaphat son of Nimshi (842-814 B.c.E.) was 
an army officer stationed in Gilead. He was swept aloft by 
the wave of popular rebellion, supported by the army, circles 
of prophets, and dissatisfied elements among the populace. 
With great cruelty, he killed the royal family and its court- 
iers, settling the long-standing debt against Jezebel. He deci- 
sively cut off every trace of the Baal worship, killing follow- 
ers of the cult. Thus, he fulfilled the wishes of his supporters, 
but did not consider that in so doing he had also destroyed 
the political and economic bases of his kingdom by cutting, 
with one blow, the ties of Samaria with Phoenicia and Judah 
and upsetting the internal organization of his kingdom and 
its military capabilities. Jehu was thus open to the pressures of 
Aram-Damascus, which at this time was ruled by a new and 
powerful king, *Hazael. In an effort to insure his own rule, 
Jehu quickly made himself submissive to the Assyrian Shal- 
maneser III, who reached Damascus in 841. Thus, for a short 
period of time Israel enjoyed a relaxation of pressures from 
the Arameans, who were busy defending themselves against 
Assyria. At a later stage, after Shalmaneser had failed to sub- 
jugate the capital of Aram, Hazael conquered the Israelite ter- 
ritories in eastern Transjordan. Toward the end of his reign, 
Jehu suffered another defeat when the Aramean army marched 
through Israel and reached the borders of Judah. 

When Ahaziah died, his mother *Athaliah grasped the 
reins of leadership in Judah by killing the royal family (11 Kings 
11:1; 11 Chron. 22:10). There is no doubt that the revolution of 
Jehu in Samaria had its reverberations in Jerusalem, where 
there was a temple to Baal. It is of little wonder that a coup 
took place in the Judahite capital, led by the Temple staff and 
supported by the army and leaders of the people. Athaliah 
paid with her life and *Joash son of Ahaziah (836-798 B.C.E.), 
the only one to have escaped death at the hands of his grand- 
mother, was made king of Judah. His coronation was accom- 
panied by a covenant made between God and the king and 
the nation, and between the king and the people. These cov- 
enants stressed loyalty to the God of Israel and the renewed 
continuity of the Davidic dynasty in Jerusalem. The Jerusalem 
priesthood gained significant influence in political affairs 
thanks to *Jehoiada the priest, who had been the instigator 
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of the rebellion. The Temple was restored to its former glory; 
it was repaired by means of contributions solicited from the 
nation. That same year Hazael, king of Aram, reached Judah 
after having defeated Jehu. Joash was forced to pay a heavy 
tribute, which was taken from the Temple treasury (11 Kings 
12:18-19; 11 Chron. 24:23) in order to put off the destruction 
threatening his country. It may be that this act was interpreted 
as a blow to the Temple, thereby opening a wedge for activi- 
ties against the king. (By means of a midrash on 1 Kings 12:3, 
the writer of 11 Chronicles 24:2 ff. tells us that Joash turned to 
evil ways after Jehoiada’s death, providing a theological rea- 
son for the Aramean invasion, which he postpones until after 
the priest’s death, as well as for the king’s assassination.) The 
king was assassinated in a palace coup, but his son Amaziah 
ascended the throne. This lack of stability continued during 
the reign of Amaziah son of Joash. The new king sought to 
allay tensions by not touching the descendants of his father’s 
murderers, though he did avenge himself against the murder- 
ers themselves. It appears that he was able to quiet the circles 
which had formed the conspiracy, because the biblical sources 
speak of the conscription and organization of the army in 
Judah (11 Chron. 25:5) to fight in Edom. This would have been 
impossible during a period of internal disturbances. Accord- 
ing to Chronicles, Amaziah initially engaged a troop of mer- 
cenaries from Israel, but, not wanting to arouse new internal 
resistance, then gave them up and fought Edom by his own 
means. It appears that he was unable to conquer the whole of 
Edom. Ata later date, probably encouraged by his victory over 
Edom, and believing that Israel had been greatly weakened 
after years of struggle with the Arameans, he turned against 
Israel. Amaziah was defeated by Jehoash son of Jehoahaz, the 
king of Israel, who entered Jerusalem, destroyed parts of her 
walls, looted the Temple and palace treasures, imposed eco- 
nomic sanctions, and took hostages away with him (11 Kings 
14:8-14; 11 Chron. 25:17-24). Judah’s weakened condition prob- 
ably was a factor in the successful conspiracy against Amaziah 
that eventually led to his assassination. 

The defeats of Jehu led to the loss of territory and power 
by the kingdom of Israel. The period of decline continued 
during the reign of *Jehoahaz son of Jehu (817-800 B.C.E.). 
Echoes of this appear in the cycle of narratives about Elisha 
(11 Kings 5-7). At the same time, Aramean pressures reached 
their peak, as a result of which the kingdom of Israel was 
forced to contract into the nearby environs of Samaria. Some 
slight relief from Aramean bondage was provided when Adad- 
nirari 111, king of Assyria, conducted a campaign into Syria 
against Aram and Damascus its capital, failing however to de- 
feat her. He appears to be the moshi‘a, “deliverer; who, accord- 
ing to the biblical sources, saved Israel from Aram (11 Kings 
13:5). It is possible that Jehoahaz was subjugated by the As- 
syrian king, paying him, like Jehu before him, a levy during 
the time he was in the vicinity of Damascus. An Assyrian in- 
scription mentions “the land of Omri” (an appellation for the 
kingdom of Israel even after the end of the Omri dynasty), 
among the lands subject to Adad-nirari 111. It appears that 
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during the latter years of Jehoahaz, Israel began to break free 
of the firm hand of Damascus, which was busy defending it- 
self against Assyria. A stele discovered at Tel Rimah (Cogan 
and Tadmor, 335) mentions Jehoash (Joash) of Samaria, the 
son of Jehoahaz, king of Israel (800-784 B.c.E.), among those 
subjugated by Adad-nirari 111. It may be that this subjugation 
was a continuation of the tactics of his father (if indeed the 
sources mentioned above refer to the time of his father and 
not to Jehoash’s period), or he may have surrendered after the 
campaign of the king of Assyria into the valley of Lebanon in 
796 B.C.E. In any case Jehoash utilized the decline of Aram to 
recapture territories taken from Israel during the reigns of his 
predecessors (11 Kings 13:9-14). This is yet another indication 
of Israel’s renewed military capability, which also displayed it- 
self in Jehoash’s war against Amaziah, king of Judah, in which 
he defeated Amaziah’s armies and reached Jerusalem. 

A protracted period of nonintervention on the part of 
Assyria in Syrian affairs, which occurred after Jehoash’s time, 
had a positive influence upon the policies of the region’s 
countries, including Israel and Judah. Furthermore, these 
two countries began to assume prime importance in filling 
the political vacuum left in the wake of Aram’s decline fol- 
lowing her war with Assyria. Thus, the period of *Jeroboam 
son of Jehoash (789-748 B.C.E.) was one of ascendancy for 
Israel. Some of his political and military achievements are 
briefly described in 11 Kings 14:23-29. These sources indicate 
that Jeroboam held widespread territories, including Aram- 
Damascus and eastern Transjordan. His northern boundary 
reached the kingdom of Hamath. The political and military ac- 
tivities were accompanied by economic expansion and build- 
ing and fortification work in Samaria and its environs. Hints 
in the Books of Chronicles and Amos lead one to believe that 
Jeroboam initiated and strove to establish broader settlement 
areas in Transjordan and gave large pieces of land to his of- 
ficers and followers. These individuals eventually developed 
into large and wealthy owners of estates of commanding in- 
fluence, playing substantial roles in the final days of the king- 
dom of Israel. There were good relations at this time between 
Israel and Judah, as evidenced by a mention of a joint census 
in Transjordan (1 Chron. 5:16-17). 

Judah, too, enjoyed a stability which stemmed from the 
convenient international situation. From the time of Joash the 
rule of Judah's kings was disturbed by incessant internal strug- 
gles and an inability to gather sufficient support to overcome 
the opposition to their rule. The reign of Jeroboam’s contem- 
porary, *Uzziah (Azariah) son of Amaziah (785-733 B.C.E.), 
was one of the most flourishing in the history of the kingdom 
of Judah. In the absence of external disturbances, Uzziah com- 
pleted the conquest of Edom, including the important bay of 
Elath and its harbor (11 Kings 14:22; 11 Chron. 26:2). He subju- 
gated the Arabian tribes who lived at the borders of his king- 
dom and asserted his authority over Philistia, including Gath, 
Jabneh, and Ashdod (11 Chron. 26:6-7). He strengthened his 
sovereignty over these areas by means of a far-flung building 
campaign and expanded agriculture and pasturing operations 
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in eastern Transjordan to meet the needs of the royal econ- 
omy. A similar development was accomplished in the Negev 
and the Arabah, including operations to ensure water supply, 
settlements, and a chain of fortifications for communications 
and defense (26:10ff.). The army of Judah was reorganized and 
supplied with new weapons (26:11-15); special attention was 
given to the fortification of Jerusalem. These biblical data are 
probably connected with the anti- Assyrian war preparations 
which occupied the region due to the penetration of *Tiglath- 
Pileser 111 into Syria. It is possible that the “Azriau,” mentioned 
in Assyrian inscriptions as the leader of a group of allies who 
fought the armies of Assyria in northern Syria and were de- 
feated in 738, is in fact Uzziah, the king of Judah (Tadmor, 
273-76 with references). But the question of how Uzziah be- 
came head of the alliance which fought in northern Syria is 
a difficult one. It is almost certain that Judah replaced Israel 
in importance in the area after Israel's precipitous decline fol- 
lowing the death of Jeroboam son of Jehoash. 

The Bible attributes Uzziah’s severe skin disease to his at- 
tempts to secure special privileges for himself in the Temple 
service (11 Chron. 26:16-21). The incident is not sufficiently ex- 
plicit, but it is clear that the king’s cultic activities were rejected 
by the priesthood. There may even be in the conflict between 
*Uzziah and the priests a continuation of the struggles that 
existed between the Temple staff and his father and grandfa- 
ther. Biblical sources and chronological calculations (see also 
*Chronology) lead to the conclusion that as a result of Uzziah’s 
infirmity his son *Jotham (758-743 B.C.E.) took part in the ad- 
ministration of the kingdom. Furthermore, Jotham’s regency, 
though counted in the Bible as a separate rule, is included in 
the years attributed to Uzziah, who was still alive. It even ap- 
pears that the years given as Uzziah’s period of rule include a 
few years from the reign of Ahaz, his grandson. Jotham son 
of Uzziah acted according to the guidance and direction of his 
father. It is not unreasonable to assume that a good portion of 
the building and other activities ascribed to the father was ac- 
tually accomplished by the son. In the light of what has been 
said above, it is difficult to distinguish between their reigns. 
In any case, he appears to have appeased the priesthood. He, 
too, is credited with the fortification of Jerusalem and cities 
of Judah and with the building of fortresses. In his time Am- 
mon was brought under Judah’s rule (11 Chron. 27:5). It ap- 
pears that as a result of this victory he was able to enlist the 
aid of Jeroboam son of Jehoash in the campaign into Tran- 
sjordan (see above). After the defeat of 738, in which Judah 
was not directly affected, Jotham attempted accommodation 
with Assyria, thus arousing the ire of *Rezin, king of Damas- 
cus. The latter had restored independence to Aram with the 
help of his ally, the king of Israel. These two kings attempted 
to involve Judah in a new anti-Assyrian campaign. 


The Last Days of Samaria. The Kingdom of Judah Until 
Its Destruction 

With the death of Jeroboam son of Jehoash chaos broke out 
in Israel. Influential in the upheavals characteristic of this pe- 
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riod were the great landowners and prominent parties from 
the eastern side of the Jordan. The short reign of *Zechariah 
son of Jeroboam (748/7 B.c.E.) ended in his assassination at 
the hands of *Shallum son of Jabesh (i.e., from Jabesh-Gilead). 
Shallum was deposed, before he could ascend the throne, by 
*Menahem son of Gadi (747/6-737/6 B.C.E.), who also appears 
to have been from Transjordan. He seems to have attempted 
to expand his territories and establish a firm rule (11 Kings 
15:16), but the iron hand of Tiglath-Pileser 111 prevented him 
from achieving his aims. There is no doubt that Menahem 
son of Gadi is “Menahem of Samaria,’ who is referred to in 
an Assyrian inscription of 738 B.c.£. as one of those who paid 
taxes to the king of Assyria. Menahem had little choice but 
to be counted among those loyal to Tiglath-Pileser 111. Bibli- 
cal sources describe Menahem as having been forced to pay 
a heavy tax to Pul (ie., Tiglath-Pileser), the king of Assyria. 
This money was exacted from the wealthy landowners of Me- 
nahem’s kingdom (11 Kings 15:19-20). One theory based on the 
Samaria ostraca holds that the tax was collected in the form 
of agricultural products. After the death of Menahem, *Peka- 
hiah, his son, lost control of affairs and soon fell in a conspir- 
acy led by *Pekah son of Remaliah (735/4-733/2 B.C.E.), one 
of the nobles of Gilead. The cause of the conspiracy seems to 
have been dissatisfaction on the part of Transjordanian Isra- 
elites with Assyrian domination of Israel; these parties culti- 
vated their own connections with Aram. Thus, when Pekah 
began his reign, he entered into a treaty with Rezin, king of 
Damascus, which was aimed against Tiglath-Pileser 111. In 
order to create a secure flank these two attempted to compel 
Jotham, and later his son *Ahaz (743-727 B.C.E.), to abandon 
Judah's policy of submitting to Assyria. They attempted this by 
fomenting rebellion in Edom and inciting Philistia (11 Kings 
16:6; 11 Chron. 28:17-18), and by a military campaign toward 
Jerusalem which was intended to upset the Davidic dynasty. 
Ahaz therefore turned to Tiglath-Pileser 111 for aid, and, ac- 
cording to the biblical sources, submitted to the king of As- 
syria. The Bible blames him for practicing “abominations of 
the nations.” The account that Ahaz ordered the construction 
of a Syrian style altar in the Jerusalem temple is not itself con- 
demnatory but is now embedded in a hostile narrative. None- 
theless, it demonstrates the growing foreign influences upon 
Judah (11 Kings 16:3-4, 10-18; 11 Chron. 28:3-4, 21-25). It is not 
clear whether the appearance of Tiglath-Pileser in Damascus 
resulted from Ahaz’s request, since it is highly unlikely that 
the king of Assyria would have responded to such a call if he 
had not already decided to attack Damascus anyway. What ap- 
pears more likely is that Ahaz turned to Tiglath-Pileser in 734, 
while the Assyrian army was already engaged in a campaign 
along the Phoenician coastline, reaching as far as the “brook 
of Egypt” (Wadi El-Arish). This Assyrian venture was intended 
to strengthen control over the Philistine coastal cities, and 
especially over Gaza. Thus Ahaz’s request must have fallen 
upon receptive ears, since it suited Tiglath-Pileser’s political- 
military plans. In 733-732 the Assyrians besieged Damascus 
and captured it, making it the center of an Assyrian province. 
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Map 1. The Assyrian and Babylonian exiles. From J. Shapiro (ed.), Historical Atlas of the Jewish People, Tel Aviv, 1966. 


During the siege Tiglath-Pileser also conquered portions of details are complicated because the Babylonian Chronicle at- 
eastern Transjordan and penetrated the Galilee and the Valley _ tributes the fall of Samaria to Shalmaneser, while his succes- 
of Beth-Netuphah. As it appears from Assyrian sources and sor Sargon 11 (722-705) takes the credit (see bibliography in 
biblical references (11 Kings 15:29), he may have reached as far *Exile, Assyrian and Map: Routes of the Exiles). He appears 


as Ashkelon. Immediately following these events another re- to have rushed his army westward in 720 to suppress rebel- 
volt took place in Samaria. In place of the cruel and destruc- lion in many parts of the area. Judah refrained from partici- 
tive Pekah son of Remaliah, who brought disaster to the king- pation in this uprising. Assyrian inscriptions from Sargon’s 
dom, *Hoshea son of Elah (733/2-724/3 B.c.E.) became king, time mention Judah's submission. Still, there are hints about 
his position being confirmed by the Assyrian ruler. the involvement of *Hezekiah son of Ahaz (727-698 B.C.E.) 

Throughout this period Judah maintained its vassal sta- in support of Ashdod, which was in rebellion against Assyria. 


tus, thus being saved. Assyrian records refer to Ahaz (called As a result of this, sections of Judah’s western border were at- 
Jehoahaz in the inscription; Cogan and Tadmor, 336) who tacked. In any case, Judah enjoyed a period of relative quiet, 


paid a tax in 728 B.C.E. possibly because of its submission to Assyria. However, as 

With the death of Tiglath-Pileser 111, widespread revolt soon as the Assyrian danger had passed, Hezekiah adopted 
broke out in Syria and Palestine. Even the kingdom of Israel, a series of measures which may be interpreted as a shift in 
encouraged by Egypt (11 Kings 17:4), joined in the revolt. policy. The purification of the cult from foreign and popular 
The new Assyrian king, *Shalmaneser v, punished the rebels native elements (11 Chron. 28:24; 29:3) was intended to raise 
by means of a military campaign. Upon reaching Palestine, national morale and unite the people around the House of 
he besieged Samaria for three years, and the capital fell in David and the Temple. Even the literary activity (Prov. 25:1) 
722 B.C.E. The exile of its inhabitants and the turning of Sa- was an expression of a new nationalistic spirit which, like the 


maria into an Assyrian province was completed by the next _ purification of the cult, expressed aspirations of political inde- 
Assyrian king, Sargon 11 (11 Kings 17:6; cf. 18:9-11. The exact pendence. There were even attempts to bring closer to Judah 
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those residents of the former Israel living in nearby Assyrian 
provinces which had been established on the territories of 
the former kingdom of Israel. To this end, Hezekiah sent en- 
voys to invite these people to participate in the Passover fes- 
tival in Jerusalem, the date of which was made to conform to 
the calendar kept in the north (11 Chron. 30:1-21). It is clear 
that these aspirations were bound to become involved with 
anti-Assyrian activities which were growing from Egypt to 
Babylonia. The mission of the Assyrian *Merodach-Baladan 
(11 Kings 20:12; Isa. 39) to Jerusalem was intended to clarify 
Judah's stand in these activities. With the death of Sargon 11 
the balance seems to have been tipped in favor of Hezekiah’s 
participation in the anti-Assyrian front. Jerusalem prepared 
for revolt. The capital was fortified, and the *Siloam tunnel 
was built to bring the water of the Gihon within her walls in 
time of emergency. The army was reorganized in preparation 
for the revolt. It appears from Assyrian inscriptions that at 
this time the pro-Assyrian king of Ekron was imprisoned in 
Jerusalem, and Philistia was attacked (11 Kings 18:8). This was 
done by Judah to create territorial continuity with Ashkelon, 
also a participant in the revolt. 

*Sennacherib, who succeeded Sargon 11, successfully 
fought Babylonia, and attempted to conquer the cities along 
the Phoenician coast, afterward making his way toward Pal- 
estine. During this campaign, according to the sources de- 
scribing his acts in Palestine, the Assyrian king conquered 
Beth-Dagon, Jaffa, Bene-Berak, and cities of the kingdom 
of Ashkelon. At Eltekeh, at the approaches to Judah, he de- 
feated the Egyptian relief force which had been sent to help 
Hezekiah. The Assyrian army entered Judah, destroyed its cit- 
ies, distributing them among the Philistine kings, and exiled 
many of the people. (See Map: Routes of the Exiles). A siege 
was laid upon Jerusalem. Hezekiah, encouraged by *Isaiah the 
prophet who had high standing in the king’s court, did not 
open the gates of the city to Sennacherib, though he did send 
him a heavy tribute. The subsequent activities of Sennacherib 
are not clear. He left Judah, though opinions are divided as to 
his reasons. He may have returned to Palestine at a later date. 
In any case, Hezekiah remained on his throne as an Assyrian 
vassal paying very high tribute. 

This subjugation to Assyria continued during the reign 
of *Manasseh son of Hezekiah (698-642 B.c.E.), who reigned 
during the rule of the last great Assyrian kings. He intro- 
duced Baal worship and astral cults into Jerusalem and Judah 
(11 Kings 21:1-9; 11 Chron. 33:2-9). He built altars to the astral 
deities in the Jerusalem temple. He also paid taxes to Assyria. 
A late source (11 Chron. 33:11-13) relates that Manasseh was 
taken captive in chains to Babylonia, though he later returned 
to reign over Judah. It is said that, when he returned to Judah, 
he rooted out idolatrous practices and fortified Jerusalem and 
other cities (11 Chron. 33:14-16). (For a discussion of this issue, 
see Japhet, 1000-4.) The reign of *Amon son of Manasseh was 
short-lived, ending in his assassination. *Josiah son of Amon 
(639-609 B.C.E.) was brought to the throne by forces loyal 
to the House of David. They had before them the example of 
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Hezekiah who had tried to unite the nation and deepen its 
national and religious awareness by purifying the cult and re- 
pairing the Temple. As in former times, the usual political mo- 
tivation behind these acts existed. In this case the motivation 
was the decline of Assyria during the time of Josiah. While in 
earlier times Assyrian declines may have been temporary, it 
was clear during Josiah’s reign that the fall of Assyria was not 
just a passing phenomenon. The Books of Kings and 11 Chron- 
icles are at odds over the order of events and their times. It has 
been argued that 11 Chronicles is the more dependable, since 
its chronology and time fit in with the stages of the decline of 
the Assyrian empire (11 Chron. 34-35). 

Josiah began by showing his faith in the God of David; 
he then cleansed his capital and cities and some of the for- 
mer Israel territories of idolatry; and he finally arranged re- 
pairs of the Temple. This last deed is connected with other ac- 
tions whose purpose was religious reform and the raising of 
national morale. These included the finding of a Torah scroll 
(see *Deuteronomy), the forming of a new covenant between 
the nation and its God, and the celebration of Passover in the 
capital. The biblical sources indicate that along with the na- 
tional and spiritual activities of Josiah, there was also a territo- 
rial expansion into the former kingdom of Israel from which 
Assyria had retreated. In circumstances that are far from clear, 
Josiah met Pharaoh *Neco at Megiddo. According to 11 Chron- 
icles 35:20-24, Josiah engaged Neco in battle. Scholars who 
accept the Chronicles account do so against the background 
that Neco had attempted to help the tottering Assyrian forces 
which had fortified themselves along the Euphrates against the 
advances of Nabopolassar, the Chaldean, who was the founder 
of the neo-Babylonian empire. Neco wanted to exploit the de- 
cline of Assyria to acquire its territories west of the Euphrates. 
In line with these facts it has been argued that Josiah went to 
Megiddo in order to block an Egypto-Assyrian coalition. In 
contrast, other scholars argue that 11 Kings 23:30 makes no 
mention of a battle and that Josiah had been summoned by 
Neco to a kind of court martial, or that he had walked into 
a trap (see Cogan and Tadmor, 300-3; Althann). In either 
event, Josiah was killed by Neco at Megiddo. With the death 
of Josiah, Judah’s last period of national prosperity came to 
an end. After him came a period of decline, wars, bloodshed, 
and destruction. *Jehoahaz, his son, reigned in his stead, but 
was shortly removed by Neco, who made the areas west of the 
Euphrates his sphere of influence. Jehoahaz was replaced by 
*Jehoiakim (608-598 B.c.E.), Josiah’s eldest son, who almost 
certainly must have displayed more loyalty to Egypt than his 
deposed brother. Judah became an Egyptian satellite and was 
forced to pay heavy tributes (11 Kings 24:33). 

Beginning with Jehoiakim, Judah was buffeted by the se- 
vere conflict between Babylonia and Egypt on the one hand, 
and the proliferation of conflicting political views among its 
own ruling classes and people on the other. With *Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s defeat of Neco (605 B.c.E.) and penetration into Phi- 
listia, it was clear that Babylonia was the dominant force in the 
Near East. As a result, Jehoiakim was subject to Babylonian 
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rule for a few years, though at the same time he tried to main- 
tain his connections with Egypt, which encouraged him and 
promised aid. When Egypt enjoyed some temporary success in 
stopping Nebuchadnezzar, Jehoiakim’s connections with Egypt 
turned into full-scale rebellion against Babylonia. Throughout 
this period, the prophet *Jeremiah counseled against a Judah- 
Egypt alliance, advising that the only way to save Judah from 
destruction was surrender to Babylonia. Promised Egyptian 
aid never reached Judah, when Nebuchadnezzar attacked, us- 
ing his forces and soldiers from countries he had conquered 
(11 Kings 24:2). Jerusalem was placed under siege at around 
that time. After Jehoiakim’s death, his son *Jehoiachin held 
the throne for three months before being exiled to Babylo- 
nia (597), along with his court, army officers, and craftsmen. 
Babylonian documents make it clear that he was well treated 
in exile, even retaining his royal title. 

Nebuchadnezzar appointed as king of Judah *Zedekiah 
son of Josiah (596-586 B.c.E.), who was at first loyal to Baby- 
lonia. At a later period he made connections with anti-Babylo- 
nian elements and joined a rebellion which encompassed Pal- 
estine, the Phoenician coast, and Transjordan. This revolt had 
the active support of Egypt, now ruled by Pharaoh Hophra. 
Zedekiah remained loyal to the rebellion even after some of 
the rebels surrendered to Nebuchadnezzar. He even resisted 
the pressures of prophets led by Jeremiah, as well as of some of 
his courtiers, who feared the fate Judah might suffer because 
of its rebellious activities against Babylonia. The *Lachish os- 
traca testify to the events of those days, when the Babylonian 
army stood at the gateway to the country. These ostraca re- 
flect the internal confusion among the administrators, army, 
and courtiers, and illustrate the emergency situation within 
Judah. The Babylonian army penetrated the land and began 
to destroy its fortifications (589). It appears that an Egyptian 
force was rushed to Judah at that time, providing some tem- 
porary relief from the siege of Jerusalem, but the force was 
defeated. The capital then came under protracted siege until 
it was conquered and destroyed, along with the Temple. Ze- 
dekiah was captured while trying to escape and was severely 
punished. Judah was depopulated by the exile of her populace 
and by the flight of refugees to neighboring countries. Nor was 
she able to stop the Philistines, Edomites, and Arabian tribes 
from taking parts of her territories. The remnants of the popu- 
lation of Jerusalem and Judah concentrated themselves about 
Mizpeh. There *Gedaliah son of Ahikam was appointed by the 
Babylonians to govern the remaining inhabitants of Judah. He 
was murdered, however, by conspirators from among Judah's 
former officialdom, who were encouraged by outside forces. 
With his death, the end came for the last vestige of indepen- 
dence that yet remained. The territory of Judah became an 
administrative unit of Babylon, but its exact status is unclear. 
(See Map: Routes of the Exiles). 

The destruction of Jerusalem and the termination of the 
kingdom of Judah brought to an end the long period of in- 
dependence and sovereignty which the people of Israel had 
enjoyed. There remained only the deep impress of this pe- 
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riod upon the history of the nation and the hopes it gave to 
future generations. 


SOCIAL STRUCTURE OF ANCIENT ISRAEL 


The Source 

The only source of information on Israelite society in ancient 
times is the Bible. Archaeological excavations have so far pro- 
duced no significant additional material on this subject; nor 
have the few epigraphical sources of that period which have 
been discovered in Palestine added to our knowledge in this 
field. The information gleaned from the Bible is fragmentary, 
discontinuous, and sketchy. Moreover, it is difficult to obtain 
a general picture on the basis of biblical material, since this 
material was mostly written at a much later date than the pe- 
riod it describes, even though it may have contained ancient 
traditions. The realistic aspects of society and social prob- 
lems were of incidental interest to the authors and editors, 
who were preoccupied with questions of morality and social 
justice. Thus it is only indirectly that the Bible permits us to 
view the social structure and its component parts, the social 
concepts and customs, of the ancient era. 


Methods 

Owing to the nature of the unique source, the student of an- 
cient Israelite society must rely chiefly upon typological com- 
parisons with other societies bearing a chronological, ethnic, 
geographic, and linguistic relationship to ancient Israelite 
society, as well as with later societies having the same social 
structure. Such a study will range from the tribal organization 
of pre-Islamic Arabia to that of Bedouin tribes in the 19" cen- 
tury. The analysis of ancient or recent parallels is guided by the 
fragmentary information provided in the Bible, which reflects 
a very well defined social system and way of life. 


Hebrew Society Prior to the Rise of Israel in Canaan 

The information derived from the Bible and by analogy from 
relevant examples (most particularly from the archive tablets 
found in the Mesopotamian city of *Mari, which contain im- 
portant details about Western Semitic tribal organization) in- 
dicates that in the pre-Israelite period the structure of the He- 
brew tribes was patriarchal. Tribal structure would have been 
made up of variously sized units which were related to one 
another by blood, claimed descent from the same patriarchal 
ancestor, and shared a religious-cultic tradition. 


The Pre-Monarchic Period 

Most of the evidence concerning the tribal structure of Israel 
relates to what the Bible refers to as the period of the settle- 
ment in the Promised Land and thereafter. There is no un- 
equivocal material concerning the time and nature of the for- 
mation of the tribes. The 12 tribes, as we know them from the 
Bible, are merely a schematic device, a fixed number whose 
components apparently changed in the course of time, as may 
be concluded from certain sparse but unmistakable references. 
Some of these component parts probably dated from earliest 
times, while others arose later. According to one theory, the 
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duodecimal scheme was based upon an actual supra-tribal or- 
ganization similar to the Greek and Etruscan amphictyonies. 
Another theory emphasises the “democratic” rather than ritu- 
alistic nature of the organization. Other scholars question the 
existence of any supra-tribal organization. It seems obvious, 
however, that whatever its nature, some super-tribal structure 
undoubtedly did exist. 


Tribal and Sub-Tribal Units 

The tribal framework contained two kinds of sub-tribal units 
(Josh. 7:13-14). This subdivision may also be schematic to 
some extent, as may be deduced from the variety of terms 
used to designate these subunits. It is, however, evident that 
the smallest unit was the household (bet-ha-av), consisting 
of the sons of one father, with their wives and offspring. Sev- 
eral households made up a clan (mishpahah; Num. 2:34), 
which produced the military unit called “elef” (Judg. 6:15; 
1 Sam. 17:18 and 22:7 et al.). The tribe consisted of several such 
clans. One tribe, Dan, supposedly consisted of a single clan. 
The “nuclear family,’ with which we are familiar nowadays, 
had no independent existence in those days, but was only a 
component of the larger household. The individual male en- 
joyed equality under the law and by tradition, but not within 
the family structure. The individual could participate in the 
large gatherings of his unit, which in turn gave him a voice 
in tribal and clan decisions, including the selection of tribal 
institution leaders. 


Institutions 

Tribal leadership and institutions arose from among the el- 
ders, as the heads of clans and households were known. They 
wielded political and judicial authority. This was a leadership 
elected by the units on the basis of lineage, experience, and 
wisdom, as well as the size of the bloc which supported the 
person in question. It is difficult to determine to what extent 
this representative and governing body known as the elders 
had a consistent nature and whether it had exclusive power 
in the spheres of its authority. It seems likely that it was not a 
rigidly consistent institution, in view of the variety of terms 
applied to various leaders who may or may not have been el- 
ders — nagid (1 Sam. 9:16); nadiv (Num. 21:18; 1 Sam. 2:8 et al.); 
hoqgeq, mehogeg (Judg. 5:9, 14); and gazin (Judg. 11:11). There 
was moreover a term which was applied to a more identifi- 
able kind of leader - shofet moshi‘a, literally, a “savior judge.” 
These were temporary leaders who emerged in times of cri- 
sis to save the tribe from its enemies, and their authority was 
charismatic and outside the traditional leadership. It is, none- 
theless, apparent that the term “judge” was frequently applied 
to important individuals whose authority derived from their 
lineage and property, and who were thus similar to the tradi- 
tional elders. The so-called “minor judges” (Judg. 10:1-4 and 
12:8-15) belonged to this category. It is not entirely clear what 
was the highest rank in the tribal hierarchy. Certain biblical 
texts suggest that the term nasi designated this highest author- 
ity. It seems likely that the nasi was elected from among the 
elders (Num. 1:44 and 2:7). 
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Social Changes 

The tribal structure with its subunits was always adapting to 
new circumstances and needs, so that institutions and func- 
tions acquired new meanings. Time witnessed the rise in 
power of private property and enhanced proprietary aware- 
ness. The social distinctions between sub-tribal units also 
increased, as did the differences between the tribes, result- 
ing from the varied geographic and geopolitical conditions 
they encountered in their settlements. All this in turn served 
to weaken the intertribal association and the supra-tribal or- 
ganization. The economic basis of the clans and households 
also changed. Sheep and cattle raising, previously the exclu- 
sive resource of the tribe, was being replaced by the cultiva- 
tion of fruit and grain crops. At the same time, crafts neces- 
sary to the settled way of life and to agriculture were also on 
the increase. One phenomenon known already in the second 
millennium (see *Habiru) was the appearance of a marginal 
society of unintegrated, nonproductive elements without 
property, who became mercenaries and followers of revolu- 
tionary leaders (Judg. 9:4, “worthless and reckless fellows”; 
and 11:3, “worthless fellows”). 


Urbanization 

Urbanization accelerated social and economic processes. The 
qualitative changes which took place among the Israelites who 
became urbanized is clearly seen in various biblical texts. Such 
texts deal largely with the institutions of leadership, although 
there were no doubt corresponding changes in the personal 
and judicial spheres as well, as evidenced by the laws in Deu- 
teronomy, which are clearly associated with an urban exis- 
tence (Deut. 19, 21, etc.). Tribal traditions and customs began 
to weaken, although they did not entirely disappear. The el- 
ders, an institution with tribal-patriarchal roots, became the 
established authority in the Israelite city (1 Sam. 11:3). At the 
same time, the congregation of all free citizens emerged as a 
broader-based institution (ibid. v. 1). It becomes evident that 
urban life produced new criteria for the selection of elders, 
economic power replacing hereditary status. Thus of the an- 
cient tribal institution only the title and framework remained, 
while the content underwent complete change. Urban life also 
affected the status of the sub-tribal units - the clan and the 
household grew in importance while the status of the tribe de- 
clined. This must have been so, despite the biblical emphasis 
on the tribe as the chief organization of Israelite society. 


Changes in the Tribal System 

The most basic changes were those which affected the tribal 
system. This large entity did not disappear entirely during the 
period under discussion. The tribe and its leadership remained 
very powerful. The Bible gives us a picture of a tribal frame- 
work which did not disintegrate even while it changed from 
being a group related by blood to a typical territory-based 
unit. There have been theories that the tribe originated with 
the settlement. Be that as it may, the criteria which determine 
membership in a nomadic tribe, i-e., blood ties and a common 
patriarchal ancestor, were obviously unsuited to the new way 
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of life, in which geographic consideration took precedence 
over genealogy. In other words, membership in a tribe became 
predicated upon residence within its territory. In this way the 
tribes were able to absorb alien ethnic elements, as well as mi- 
grant groups from other tribes who either became absorbed 
in the tribe or retained a form of dual-tribal affiliation. Thus 
the city with its inhabitants became a new component of the 
tribal system, to which a person could be related in the same 
way that he was related to a clan or household, and which ap- 
peared in genealogical lists as a descendant of the ancient an- 
cestor of the tribe. There are numerous examples of this con- 
cept in the early chapters of 1 Chronicles. The picture which 
emerges in this late source is, no doubt, highly simplified, but 
it must have had its basis in reality, since in many cases an en- 
tire clan must have settled together in one city and formed the 
bulk of its population. 

This is not to suggest that the urban citizen was subject to 
the authority of the tribal elders, for the city was a fairly inde- 
pendent entity. Rather, the city as an autonomous whole par- 
ticipated in the overall tribal organization which, by then, had 
some of the characteristics of a political alliance, where pre- 
viously it had been an association of clans. All these changes 
took place over a long period of time and in a complicated 
manner. The process of settlement varied in its phases from 
tribe to tribe and from clan to clan. The story of the migra- 
tion of the tribe of Dan from the south to the north (Judg. 17, 
18) illustrates this fact. 


The Monarchy and the Tribal System 

The monarchy in Israel emerged as an antithesis to the tribal 
system (see *King). By its very nature and in this specific in- 
stance, the monarchy acted as a catalyst upon certain social 
processes, of which some were ancient and others new. It is 
hardly surprising that the advent of the monarchy in Israel be- 
came the decisive factor in the disintegration of the tribal sys- 
tem. In the beginning the monarchy apparently attempted to 
coexist with the tribal authority, and probably strove to incor- 
porate it into the administration of the kingdom. However, the 
growing strength of the centralized royal authority inevitably 
led to clashes with the separatist interests of the tribal lead- 
ers, who naturally struggled to preserve their autonomy, even 
though they had previously concurred with the creation of the 
monarchy in order to meet certain exigencies. The activities of 
the monarchy, especially the division of the land into adminis- 
trative regions (1 Kings 4), also served to weaken and restrict 
the traditional, tribal-rooted authority. Thus, in the course 
of the monarchical era, tribal membership became largely a 
traditional symbol lacking any real function. The monarchy 
also undermined the tribal leadership by creating a whole 
new class of functionaries - “royal employees” dependent on 
the king, from the highest ministers (1 Sam. 8:18-26; 1 Chron. 
18:15-17; 11 Sam. 20:23-26; etc.) to officials, professional sol- 
diers (1 Kings 9:22 et al.), managers, and laborers on the royal 
estates (1 Sam. 8:12). Concurrently, the appointed priesthood 
and probably the Levite administration, as well as an emer- 
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gent mercantile community, thrived under the influence of the 
monarchy. The monarchical economy encouraged the rapid 
development of specialized skills and enhanced crafts and the 
status of artisans. The elders were rapidly losing power in the 
urban centers, and authority became increasingly vested in the 
ministers who governed the affairs of the city. Nevertheless, 
these changes did not seriously affect the customs and way of 
life within the framework of the clan and the household, which 
continued to derive their inspiration from the patriarchal tra- 
dition and the ancient social institutions. The kings took care 
not to destroy the accepted way of life. In any event, the clan 
was still a vital and effective factor during the period of the 
Return to Zion (Ezra 2; Neh. 4:7). 


National Class Structure 

The decline of the tribal system and the reorganization of the 
population, first in terms of territory and then as a kingdom, 
led to the emergence and crystallization of a nationwide class 
structure. The main stratum consisted of landowners, large 
and small. A class of artisans arose beside it. Additional strata 
emerged in the course of the monarchical period: royal func- 
tionaries, merchants, and government officials. It remains, 
however, impossible to reconstruct a satisfactory picture of 
the overall social stratification of ancient Israel. The Bible re- 
fers to various social classes whenever the narrative requires 
it, and apparently recognizes the existence of social stratifica- 
tion, although it emphasizes chiefly the division between the 
free and the enslaved, the poor and the rich. It would, there- 
fore, be a mistake to attempt to reconstruct a complete model 
of the stratification of that society. A broad outline which in- 
cludes an upper, a middle, and a lower class, together with 
the marginal elements and the slaves, will have to suffice. The 
priesthood and the Levites are not included in the aforemen- 
tioned division, because of their special status and ritualistic 
functions, although in part they may have been considered as 
officers of the government (11 Sam. 8:17 et al.). 


Landowning Class 

The broad base of the kingdom - and later of the separate 
kingdoms of Israel and Judah - was the landowners and the 
peasantry, who together comprised the bulk of the popula- 
tion. The sources frequently mention the landowners (“the 
great men,” 11 Sam. 19:33), both on account of their politi- 
cal activities and in connection with the bitter denunciations 
hurled at them by the prophets. Large estates had begun to 
appear even before the monarchy, as may be seen in the case 
of prominent individuals like Barzillai the Gileadite (11 Sam. 
19:32) and Nabal the Carmelite (1 Sam. 25:2) in David’s time. 
However, on the whole, great estates were a product of the 
political-economic policies of the kings, who rewarded their 
supporters and followers with land grants of conquered, an- 
nexed, or purchased territories (11 Sam. 9:7-10; 19:30). There 
seems to have been a concentration of such Jatifundia in Trans- 
jordan. The economic power wielded by the estate owners 
soon turned into a massive political weapon in times of crisis 
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and royal weakness, such as toward the end of the Kingdom 
of Israel - a period during which the Transjordanian nobles 
apparently exercised a decisive influence in the affairs of the 
capital, Samaria. In the Kingdom of Judah the landowning 
class does not seem to have played such a major role, perhaps 
because it was a small class — in view of the territorial limita- 
tions and the topography of the kingdom - and perhaps also 
because the Davidic dynasty was a strong one. From about 
the middle of the ninth century B.c.£., a section of the popu- 
lation described as “the people of the land” (am ha-arez) be- 
came increasingly prominent. There has been a great deal of 
speculation and research concerning this group, whose nature 
is not entirely clear. “The people of the land” played an active 
role in events of the highest political significance, such as the 
crowning of a new king, especially following revolutions and 
regicides (11 Kings 11:14; 11 Chron. 33:25, et al.). From these 
sparse references it may be deduced that “the people of the 
land” was a broadly representative class in Judah and that its 
power rested in its ownership of the land, although it seems 
unlikely that this class included the major landowners. Appar- 
ently “the people of the land” succeeded the ancient “demo- 
cratic” concept of the “congregation,” which had more or less 
vanished shortly after the establishment of the monarchy. It 
has been suggested that the Northern Kingdom's equivalent of 
“the people of the land” were the “mighty men of wealth” (gib- 
bore ha-hayil) mentioned in 11 Kings 15:20 and Ruth 2:1, upon 
whom the Israelite king Menahem imposed a special levy in 
order to pay the tribute to King Tiglath Pileser 111 of Assyria. 
There were 60,000 of them at that time. Some scholars have 
suggested that the term designated a landowning warrior who 
supplied his own as well as his men’s military equipment. 

Lower on the social scale stood the class of the small 
landowners, the tenant farmers of the great estates and of the 
royal estates. The origins of this group may have been in peas- 
antry which had lost its own land through poverty or expro- 
priation (Isa. 5:8). Some may have been settled on the land 
by the kings who wanted to strengthen the border regions 
or prevent social unrest. Thus the kings were able to enjoy 
larger revenues from the land than if it had been cultivated 
by slave labor. 


Merchant Class 

The mercantile community was of great social and economic 
importance. As we have seen, this class emerged and grew 
thanks to the royal initiative in international commerce, which 
the Bible traces to King Solomon (1 Kings 9:26-28; 10:14-15; 
11 Chron. 20:35-36), and which reached its peak in the golden 
age of the two kingdoms, i.e., the ninth century B.c.£., under 
Ahab and probably somewhat later in Judah. While there is 
little data on this matter also, it would seem that there was a 
broad spectrum of mercantile activity, both on the interna- 
tional level and within the realm, both as part of the royal ad- 
ministration and as private enterprise. The Bible is not explicit 
in these matters, but it seems that the higher echelons of the 
merchant class exercised a considerable influence in the royal 
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court, even in political affairs. There are indications that the 
Israelite merchants, like others in the Ancient Near East, in- 
vested in areas which did not have a direct bearing upon their 
main trade — finance, real estate, the slave trade, etc. (cf. Ex. 
22:24; Lev. 25:36-373 Isa. 24:2; Jer. 15:10; et al.). It is not incon- 
ceivable that the merchants, through their commerce with 
neighboring and distant lands, served as the channel through 
which outside cultural and material influence penetrated Pal- 
estine. Moreover, it is likely that this class, together with the 
great landlords, intensified the class distinctions among the 
free population of Israel. 


Artisan Class 

The development of crafts was also accelerated by the advent 
of the monarchy. Archaeological finds in Israel have shown 
that the monarchical age brought about an expansion of crafts 
and increased productivity to sustain the economy and com- 
merce of the realm (1 Chron. 4:23). Throughout that age, crafts 
remained within the family and were not open to all comers. 
Skills were passed on from father to son (1 Chron. 2:55 and 
4:21). Though there may have been some pressure upon the ar- 
tisans to widen their ranks in order to provide for the expand- 
ing economy of the kingdom, the familial pattern remained in 
effect. This is not to suggest that there were proper guilds, or 
guild-like organizations, as one scholar proposed. Craft guilds 
are based upon different principles and have a different orga- 
nizational structure. Certain texts superficially seem to sug- 
gest the existence of guilds - the mention of streets devoted to 
a certain craft (Jer. 37:21), artisan quarters (Neh. 3:32), indus- 
trial centers (Neh. 11:35 and compare Isa. 44:13, et al.), as well 
as craft nomenclature for families (Neh. 3:8, 12, 15, 31). How- 
ever, this conclusion is misleading; there were no commercial 
guilds in existence. It appears that only at a relatively late date 
did the artisans entirely sever their ties with the land and it 
may be assumed that in small communities artisans owned 
land. It is not possible to determine the exact relationship of 
the artisan class to the other strata of society, but it is most 
likely that it represented one of the chief components of the 
middle stratum and the marginal elements. 


Marginal Elements 

Lower still on the social scale were the laborers without prop- 
erty or skill, who were hired by the day or by the season (Lev. 
19:13; Deut. 24:14-15; Isa. 16:14). They were employed on the 
great estates, by the craftsmen, and in the service of the king 
or private individuals. In addition to these, there were also 
the remnants of the autochthonous elements which for some 
reason had failed or been unable to assimilate among the Is- 
raelites (Deut. 29:10). They were called “aliens” or “resident 
aliens” (see *Strangers and Gentiles) and they existed on the 
fringes of Israelite society. Their status determined the nature 
of their relationship to society. Legally and socially their sta- 
tus fell between that of the wholly disfranchised slaves and the 
free populace (11 Chron. 2:16). It is likely that later on other 
alien elements were added to the authochthonous group. Their 
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status apparently improved with time, and this may account 
for the apparent contradictions concerning their way of life 
and privileges in biblical texts. The aliens generally enjoyed 
the status of protected dependents (Deut. 1:16; 5:14; 29:10), 
and were more than once cited together with the poor and 
the helpless (Lev. 19:10 and 25:6), who were entitled to par- 
take of a special tithe and other poor dues (Deut. 14:28-29 
and 24:19, et al). Conversely, mention is also made of prop- 
ertied aliens (Lev. 25:47; Deut. 28:43). A distinction must be 
made between the marginal, indigenous alien residents and 
a certain limited group of autochthonous families who allied 
themselves with royal families and the highest officialdom 
and kept their ancient exalted status. This was the outcome 
of moves made by the early kings, who had to establish a new 
administration at a time when there were no Israelites with 
the necessary qualifications. 


Slaves 

Lowliest of all were the slaves, who were deprived of all rights. 
They were of various origins - some had been captives taken 
in battle (cf. Deut. 21:10-14, 11 Chron. 28:8 ff, et al.), and some 
were descendents of the aboriginal inhabitants of the land 
(1 Kings 9:21; cf. Ezra 2:43-54; Neh. 7:46 ff.). Finally, there were 
Israelites who were so improverished as to submit, voluntarily 
or under duress, to bondage to their creditors (11 Kings 4:1-17; 
Isa. 50:1; Neh. 5:1-5). Biblical law endows the Israelite slave 
with certain rights (though these may fall within the bounds 
of a social-legal utopia), entitling them to their freedom af- 
ter a limited time in bondage (Ex. 21:2-11; Lev. 25:40; Deut. 
15:12-18). However, there is little evidence that slaves were in 
reality granted their freedom on a regular basis. There does 
appear to have been some distinction between the status of 
a purchased slave and one who was born in the household 
(Gen. 17:12; Lev. 25:41). Private persons as well as the king 
owned slaves (11 Sam. 12:31). There are also some hints sug- 
gesting the existence of temple slaves, the “Nethinim” (Ezra 
8:20, cf. Ezek. 44:7; Neh. 3:31 and 11:21), who were drawn from 
among the alien elements. There are no available data con- 
cerning the number and economic importance of slaves in 
ancient Israel. By analogy with other ancient societies in the 
Near East it may be assumed that during periods of territo- 
rial expansion and conquest they were numerous and of some 
economic importance. 


[Hanoch Reviv / S. David Sperling (2"¢ ed.)] 


FROM THE DESTRUCTION TO ALEXANDER 


The Restoration 

The destruction of the Temple constituted a double crisis. 
Not only were the people cast off the land but the Divine 
Presence departed from Jerusalem (Ezek. 10:19; 11:23). Once 
the city was bereft of the God of Israel, its Canaanite origins 
came to the fore (Ezek. 16). The process of restoration (see 
*Exile, Babylonian) would be a lengthy one that would carry 
the people along the same route traversed by their ancestors 
who emerged from Egypt. Like the Exodus from Egypt, the 
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one from Babylonia was depicted in miraculous terms. The 
Sinaitic theophany was paralleled by the reconstruction of the 
Temple, which restored the Divine Presence to Jerusalem (cf. 
Ezra 6:12; 7:15), while the revelation of the laws to Moses had 
its counterpart in the reading of the Torah and the legislative 
activity of Ezra. The sanctity of the newly occupied land could 
only be preserved if the Sabbath was observed, if each mem- 
ber of the nation cared for his brother, and if the men did not 
take wives from among the pagan peoples. The Restoration 
was depicted in the terms outlined above in Deutero-Isaiah, 
Ezra, and Nehemiah. As the Lord revealed Himself by prepar- 
ing a passage through the Red Sea, so would He reveal Him- 
self by clearing a road through the desert separating Babylon 
from Jerusalem (Isa. 40:3ff.). Israel would be redeemed from 
its present as from its former bondage and gathered in from 
the four corners of the earth (Isa. 43:1ff.). As Israel took spoils 
from the Egyptians in its earlier Exodus (Ex. 3:21-22; 11:2-3; 
12:35-36), so would it now receive the tribute of all the nations 
(Isa. 60). The miraculous and munificent return described by 
the prophet is echoed in the historical books. The neighbors 
of the repatriates from Babylonia “strengthened their hands” 
with silver and gold vessels, cattle and goods of all sorts (Ezra 
1:6). The Persian king Darius contributed toward the con- 
struction and sacrificial cult of the Temple (Ezra 5:8 ff.) and 
this policy of support was continued by Artaxerxes 1, who to- 
gether with his seven advisers, also sent contributions (Ezra 
7:15 ff.). Though nothing is told of the journey of the repatriates 
who returned shortly after Cyrus’ decree, the return of Ezra 
and his small band was carried out under divine guidance. In 
his memoirs Ezra writes “I was ashamed to ask the king for a 
band of soldiers and horsemen to protect us against the en- 
emy on our way; since we had told the king “The hand of our 
God is for good upon all that seek Him...” Fasting and prayer 
thus secured safe passage (Ezra 8:22ff.). Since the historical 
books of Ezra and Nehemiah are structured so as to base the 
account of the Restoration on the model of the early stages of 
Israel’s nationhood there is no “complete” account of the his- 
tory of the period. The source is silent on the 30 years of the 
reign of Darius after the dedication of the Temple (515-486). 
A single sentence states that “at the beginning of the reign” of 
King Ahasuerus (Xerxes) i.e., in his accession year, an accu- 
sation was written against the inhabitants of Judah and Jeru- 
salem (Ezra 4:6). Egypt had rebelled against Persia on the eve 
of Darius’ death and the rebellion was subdued by Xerxes. It 
had traditionally been the case that Judah could sustain her 
rebellion against an imperial power, be it Assyria (Isa. 30-31) 
or Babylon (Jer. 37:6ff.), only by reliance upon Egypt. Thus it 
may be that Judah was involved or suspected of being involved 
in the Egyptian rebellion. The historical source is silent for 
another period of almost 30 years. In the seventh year of Ar- 
taxerxes I (458) Ezra was officially authorized by the king to 
“investigate” the situation in Judah and in Jerusalem in accor- 
dance with the law of God which was in his possession. He was 
entitled to appoint judges for the Jews beyond the confines of 
Judah, that is, throughout the satrapy of the Trans-Euphrates 
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(“Beyond the River”). Jews ignorant of the divine law were to 
be instructed, while those who violated either that law or the 
law of the king were to be suitably punished whether by death, 
banishment, fine, or imprisonment (Ezra 7:25-26). 


Ezra 

Who was this Ezra and why should Artaxerxes grant him such 
broad authority in the year 458? In a genealogically conscious 
era, Ezra’s genealogy is one of the most elaborate. He is a priest 
who traces his line directly back to Aaron through the latter's 
son and grandson Phinehas son of Eleazar. His immediate an- 
cestor is given as Seraiah whose name is identical with that of 
the chief priest slain by Nebuchadnezzar at Riblah (2 Kings 
25:18 ff.). With the exception of two lacunae, the genealogy 
is identical with that in 1 Chronicles 5:29—40. As recorded in 
the Book of Ezra (7:1-5) it gives the appearance of schematic 
arrangement (seven names between Aaron and Azariah (ab- 
sent in Chron.) and seven names between Azariah and Ezra 
(hypocoristic of Azariah). While the genealogy is silent, per- 
haps deliberately so, about Ezra’s relationship to the executed 
Seraiah’s grandson, Jeshua son of Jehozadak, its schematic se- 
lectivity suggests divine determination: “For Ezra had set his 
mind on investigating the Torah of the Lord in order to teach 
effectively its statutes and judgments in Israel” (Ezra 7:10). The 
Hebrew term for “set” is identical with that used to describe 
the erection of the altar (Ezra 3:3), indicating that Ezra was 
fulfilling the second major task in the complete restoration 
of Israel. What were his qualifications for this undertaking? 
He was a “scribe skilled in the Torah of Moses given by the 
Lord God of Israel” (Ezra 7:6; cf. 7:11). In its Aramaic formu- 
lation his title was “scribe of the Law of the God of Heaven” 
(Ezra 7:12, 21). The scribe was not only one versed in writing 
(cf. Ps. 45:2), he was also learned, “a wise man” who transmit- 
ted his wisdom (cf. Jer. 8:8; Ahikar, in: Pritchard, Texts, 427). 
The divine law in which Ezra was proficient was “the Wis- 
dom of his God in his possession” (Ezra 7:25). In their wis- 
dom, scribes were also called upon to advise kings (cf. Ahikar) 
and fill other governmental posts so that scribe, “secretary,” 
also appears as an official title (11 Sam. 8:17, et al.; Ezra 4:8 et 
al., Neh. 13:13). Whether in his capacity as scribe Ezra held a 
post in the Persian government, as some scholars have main- 
tained, is uncertain. 

Whatever his status in the Persian Empire, Ezra “the 
priest and scribe” (Ezra 7:11) claimed that divine favor was re- 
sponsible for Artaxerxes’ giving him everything he requested 
(Ezra 7:6). The historical reason for the fame Ezra enjoyed 
may have been the revolt which broke out in Egypt ca. 463/2. 
It was in the interest of the Persian king at just this juncture 
to strengthen his hold on the territory bordering on Egypt. 
The Jewish garrison at *Elephantine in Egypt having remained 
loyal to Artaxerxes throughout the decade of rebellion in 
lower Egypt, the king must have felt that he could rely on the 
Jews in the Trans-Euphrates as well. Their loyalty would be 
assured if the internal law which they observed received the 
same absolute sanction as did imperial law (Persian data; cf. 
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Esth. 1:19; 8:8; Dan. 6:9) and if the enforcement of both laws 
was entrusted to a respected Jewish personality such as Ezra. 
It should be mentioned that scholars are not in agreement 
as to the date of Ezra’s mission, some preferring to see it in 
the reign of Artaxerxes, the second king of that name, who 
reigned from 404-359. The seventh year of his reign would 
accordingly have been 398, and Ezra’s mission would likewise 
have coincided with a rebellion in Egypt. This later revolt in- 
cluded all of Egypt and the garrison at Elephantine acknowl- 
edged the ruling Egyptian king Amyrtaeus by June 19, 400. 
The motive for the privileges granted Ezra are thus the same 
whether the king is hypothesized as Artaxerxes 11 or Artax- 
erxes 1. Were the king in fact Artaxerxes 11, Ezra would have 
followed Nehemiah, whose arrival in Jerusalem, because of a 
correlation with a date in the Elephantine papyrus (cf. Cow- 
ley, Aramaic Papyri 30:18, 30 with Neh. 12:22-23), is fixed to 
444 (cf. Neh. 2:1). Some scholars, rather than shifting Ezra to 
the year seven of the reign of Artaxerxes 11, maintain that the 
king was Artaxerxes 1 and emend the year date to 27, 32, (33), 
or 37, thus placing Ezra’s arrival either in 438 (during Nehemi- 
ah’s first mission), 432 (433) (after Nehemiah’s first mission), 
or 428 (during Nehemiah’s second mission). The arguments 
for the shifting of the king and the emendation of the date are 
numerous but most rest on specious considerations and dubi- 
ous textual interpretation. The return under Ezra was a replica 
in miniature of that under Zerubbabel. Stress was laid on the 
unity of Israel. Ezra’s caravan contained members of the ma- 
jor groups of society. Included were two priestly families, Hat- 
tush of the Davidic line and 12 lay families numbering together 
with Ezra, 1,500. Special efforts were taken to enlist Levites, of 
whom 38 were recruited, and Temple servants, who numbered 
220 (Ezra 8:1-20). Concern for Temple cult and personnel 
played a primary role. Contributions of gold, silver, and ves- 
sels from the king and his advisers and from Jews remaining 
in Babylonia were duly recorded, carefully transported, and 
officially deposited in the Temple (Ezra 7:15-16; 8:24-34). All 
the Temple officials from priest to lowly servant were to be 
exempt from taxation by the Persian government (Ezra 7:24). 
Just as the Temple dedication was celebrated by the sacrifice 
of 12 he-goats as sin offerings, to atone for the whole house 
of Israel (Ezra 6:17), so the arrival of Ezra in Jerusalem was 
marked by the sacrifice of 12 bulls as burnt offerings and 12 he- 
goats as sin offerings (Ezra 8:35-36). The numbers of the other 
sacrifices were typological multiples - 96 rams, a multiple of 
12 (cf. Num. 7:87-88), and 77 lambs, a multiple of seven, the 
number offered on all the festivals, the New Moon, the New 
Year, and the Day of Atonement (Num. 28-29). 


DISSOLUTION OF MIXED MARRIAGES. Ezra set out from 
Babylon on the first of Nisan (Ezra 7:9), departed from a 
place called Ahava on the 12> of Nisan (Ezra 8:31), and ar- 
rived in Jerusalem on the first of Av some five months later 
(Ezra 7:8). On the 20 of Kislev, in the middle of the winter 
and in pouring rain, Ezra convened an assembly in Jerusalem 
(Ezra 10:9 ff.) with the express purpose of dissolving the many 
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mixed marriages, prevalent in all levels of society, which were 
called to his attention shortly after his arrival. 

Interestingly there is no mention of Jewish women mar- 
ried to foreign men. The whole situation revolves around for- 
eign wives. There is not even any effort made to convert them 
to Judaism. Israel is the “holy seed” and must not become 
contaminated by the “abominations” of the Canaanites, Am- 
monites, Moabites, and Egyptians. Mixed marriages would be 
“sacrilege” against the holy. At the core of this view of the sit- 
uation lies not only a midrashic interpretation of the various 
laws in the Torah regarding intermarriage (Ex. 34:11ff.; Deut. 
7:1ff; 23:4 ff.) but the notion that the land, being resettled as 
in the days of the conquest, was once more susceptible to the 
taint of its aboriginal impurity (cf. Ezra 9-10 with Deut. 7-9). 
The procedure which culminated in that fateful assembly on 
20 Kislev, 458, bore distinct resemblance to the ceremonies 
surrounding the condemnation of Achan, who committed 
sacrilege through misappropriation of the devoted things (cf. 
Ezra 9:1-10:8 with Josh. 7; Deut. 7:2, 26). 

The mourning and confession of Ezra upon learning of 
the mixed marriages and the subsequent ceremony on that 
rainy day established the mood appropriate to the dissolu- 
tion of the mixed marriages. However, the act itself was pre- 
ceded by three months of work, from the first of Tevet to the 
first of Nisan, which consisted of investigating and recording 
the names, according to their families, of each male who had 
married a foreign wife. The list is headed by four members of 
the high-priestly family who agreed to put away their foreign 
wives and offered a ram as a guilt offering (Ezra 10:9-19), the 
sacrifice prescribed for one who unknowingly committed sac- 
rilege against a sacred object (Lev. 5:14 ff.). The number of lay 
families as recorded in the Masoretic Text was ten but a Sep- 
tuagint reading in Ezra (10:38) yields the traditional 12. The 
latter figure indicates that, although the recorded instances 
(111 or 113) were few, relative to the size of the population, the 
desecration affected “all Israel.” Strangely, the outcome of this 
enterprise is uncertain. The concluding verse to the whole ac- 
count in the Masoretic Text is obscure and noncommittal, but 
the apocryphal Book of Esdras is decisive in asserting that the 
men all sent away their foreign wives together with their chil- 
dren (1 Esd. 9:36). 


FORTIFICATION OF JERUSALEM. Similarly uncertain are 
the circumstances surrounding the next step attempted in 
the Restoration of the people to its land. The source for the 
event is an Aramaic correspondence between officials in Sa- 
maria and Artaxerxes (Ezra 4:8—23). The letters are not dated 
and the account is incorporated into Ezra according to a topi- 
cal arrangement - setbacks first (Ezra 4), successes, last (Ezra 
5-6) — rather than a chronological one (i.e., Ezra 4:6-23 pre- 
ceding Neh. 1). The Samarian officials were the chancellor 
Rehum and the scribe Shimshai. They write in the name of the 
local bureaucracy as well as of the settlers from Erech, Baby- 
lon, Susa, and elsewhere, introduced into the area by the As- 
syrian king Ashurbanipal (669-27), possibly around 642. The 
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letter informs Artaxerxes I that the Jews who recently arrived 
(along with Ezra?) were busily fortifying Jerusalem. It goes on 
to say that the city was notoriously rebellious and that, if the 
fortifications were to be completed, the people would merely 
not pay royal taxes. The king reported back to his officials that 
he had duly investigated the reputation of Jerusalem and dis- 
covered that it had been a rebellious city as charged. He there- 
fore ordered the Samarian officials to proceed to Jerusalem 
and put a halt to the fortifications. They acted with dispatch 
and by force of arms. 

The desire of the Jews to refortify Jerusalem was natu- 
ral. Jeremiah had prophesied that “the city would be rebuilt 
upon its mound” (Jer. 30:18), and, according to Deutero-Isaiah, 
Cyrus himself would carry out the task (Isa. 44:28). Cyrus ap- 
parently never issued such orders and hopes for an early Da- 
vidic restoration ceased with Zerubbabel’s inexplicable disap- 
pearance from the scene. The broad powers given to Ezra may 
have encouraged the Jews to believe that the time was ripe to 
rebuild Jerusalem. Perhaps, too, the struggle for independence 
pursued by Egypt, now in alliance with Athens, spurred on 
Judah. Whatever the reason, the plan miscarried. The north- 
ern rival Samaria prevailed and Judah was put to shame. Word 
of the situation eventually reached Nehemiah, the king’s cup- 
bearer in Susa. His immediate reaction was similar to that of 
Ezra upon learning of the mixed marriages — fasting and con- 
fession of guilt (Neh. 1). However, Nehemiah was a decisive 
man of action. Praying to God for assistance, he sought an ap- 
propriate moment to ask leave of the king to travel to Judah 
and rebuild Jerusalem. Leave was granted, and preparations 
for the journey and the task to be undertaken were carefully 
laid. Nehemiah requested, and received, letters of safe conduct 
and a military escort - unlike Ezra, who relied on divine as- 
sistance alone - along with an authorization to the keeper of 
the king’s forest for timber for a Temple citadel, his own resi- 
dence, as well as for the wall of the city (Neh. 2:1-9). 


Nehemiah 

The account of Nehemiah’s activity is reported in his own 
memoirs. Like Ezra, Nehemiah ascribed his success with the 
king to the hand of God (Neh. 2:8). Historically it is not clear 
what prompted Artaxerxes 1 to contradict himself in 445 and 
allow the reconstruction of the walls he had earlier ordered 
destroyed. Perhaps the high position and forceful personal- 
ity of Nehemiah were responsible. Nehemiah noted that the 
queen was present when he put forth his request. Certainly 
he showed skill in formulating his petition. Like Haman who 
sought from Ahasuerus destruction of “a certain people” who 
“do not keep the king’s laws” (Esth. 3:8), without mentioning 
the Jews by name, so Nehemiah sought permission from Ar- 
taxerxes to rebuild “the city of the graves of my fathers” (Neh. 
2:5), not specifying Jerusalem. Even if the king were fully aware 
that the permission being granted Nehemiah reversed an ear- 
lier decision of his, he may have felt that, if his trusted servant 
were in charge of the project, fear of rebellion was minimal. 
Accordingly, Nehemiah was appointed governor of Judah, a 
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post he held from 445 until 433 (Neh. 5:14) and then again for 
an unspecified period after returning to the court at Susa (Neh. 
13:6-7). This appointment may also have been an attempt to 
strengthen Persian control in the area in the wake of the recent 
rebellion of Megabyzus, satrap of the Trans-Euphrates. 


REBUILDING OF THE WALL OF JERUSALEM. In his memoirs, 
Nehemiah described his task of building the wall as having 
gone through seven stages, each one punctuated by opposi- 
tion on the part of Judah's neighbors. These were Sanballat (1) 
the Horonite, governor of Samaria (cf. Cowley, Aramaic Pa- 
pyri 30:29), Tobiah of Transjordan, and Geshem (Gashmu) 
king of Kedar (cf. Tell el-Maskhuteh inscription). Both San- 
ballat and Tobiah were “Jewish,” i-e., worshipers of the God of 
Israel, as attested either by their own names or those of their 
descendants (cf. Cowley, Aramaic Papyri 30:29; Aramaic pa- 
pyri from Wadi Daliyeh), who inherited their official posts. 
Both were allied by marriage to prominent families in Judah 
(Neh. 6:17ff.; 13:28). For a time Tobiah enjoyed a chamber in 
the Jerusalem Temple (Neh. 13:4ff.). The factors that allowed 
the high priest Eliashib to join Nehemiah in reconstructing 
the wall in the teeth of Sanballat’s opposition yet permitted 
Eliashib’s grandson to marry a daughter of Sanballat to Nehe- 
miah’s great annoyance (Neh. 13:28) are unknown. Suffice it to 
say that all three foreigners viewed Nehemiah as a personal 
enemy. The feeling was reciprocated. He never referred to San- 
ballat as “governor,” denigrated Tobiah by referring to him as 
the “Ammonite servant” (Neh. 2:10), and called Geshem sim- 
ply “the Arabian” 

The first stage of Nehemiah’s activity was his journey to 
Jerusalem. His arrival greatly displeased Sanballat and Tobiah 
because “someone had come to seek the welfare of the Isra- 
elites” (Neh. 2:10). In stealth and with circumspection Nehe- 
miah conducted a nocturnal inspection of the wall and then 
inspired the leaders to agree to reconstruction by informing 
them of the divine and royal favor he enjoyed. Sanballat, To- 
biah, and Geshem mocked and derided the decision of this 
second stage of Nehemiah’s activity, but he replied with an af- 
firmation of divine assistance and told them decisively, and 
apparently not gratuitously, “you have no share, right, or me- 
morial in Jerusalem” (Neh. 2:11-20). The policy of exclusion 
initiated by Zerubbabel (Ezra 4:2-3) and carried through by 
Ezra (Ezra 9-10) was now being vigorously pursued by Ne- 
hemiah. 

The third stage in Nehemiah’s activity constituted the 
actual building (Neh. 3). Jeremiah had prophesied, “Behold, 
the days are coming, says the Lord, when the city shall be re- 
built for the Lord from the Tower of Hananel ... to the Horse 
Gate ... sacred to the Lord” (Jer. 31:38 ff.). The wall was di- 
vided into some 40 sections, and groups from all classes of the 
people were assigned to work on each section. The first sec- 
tion extended from the Sheep Gate to the Tower of Hananel 
and was restored by the high priest Eliashib (Neh. 3:1). One 
of the last sections constructed was the Horse Gate where, 
too, priests were at work (Neh. 3:28). In addition to provid- 
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ing a detailed description of the wall, the list is valuable for 
some of the random information it supplies, e.g., it indicates 
the presence of guilds in Jerusalem such as the goldsmiths, 
the ointment mixers, and the merchants’ guild (Neh. 3:8, 31). 
When Sanballat and Tobiah learned that construction had be- 
gun in earnest they became angry and expressed themselves 
in mockery, “Can they revive the stones from the dust heap? 
From burned stones? Should a fox jump up, he would demol- 
ish their stone wall” Nehemiah cursed them for their taunts 
as the work proceeded apace until the wall reached half its 
intended height (Neh. 3:33-38). The reaction of Sanballat and 
Tobiah, the Arabs, Ammonites, and Ashdodites to this fourth 
stage of the reconstruction was to prepare armed interven- 
tion. Word of the plan reached Nehemiah through the Jews 
dwelling in those districts, and he not only placed guards at 
vulnerable spots along the wall but armed the builders. He 
encouraged the workers by assuring them that should an at- 
tack come, “our God will fight for us” (Neh. 4). 

This fifth stage of activity almost brought the work to its 
completion. It was now threatened, however, by internal dis- 
content. Jews were not behaving like “brothers.” Short of food 
to eat and money for taxes, many were forced to take costly 
loans, mortgage their fields, and sell their children into slav- 
ery. Even Nehemiah and his servants were guilty of extorting 
heavy interest and taking pledges. Demanding interest from a 
brother in need was incompatible with fear of the Lord (Neh. 
5:9; cf. Lev. 25:36) and would not be conducive to God’s bless- 
ing on the newly occupied land (cf. Deut. 23:20-21). If the 
building of the wall were to be brought to successful comple- 
tion, all debts had to be canceled and pledges returned. Ne- 
hemiah convened an assembly of the people and forced his 
reform through (Neh. 5). 

Unable to thwart the building itself, Sanballat and 
Geshem sought to lure Nehemiah into a private conference 
where presumably his life would be threatened. They cir- 
culated the rumor that he was planning a rebellion and ap- 
pointing prophets to acclaim him king of Judah. They them- 
selves hired Noadiah the prophetess to frighten him and the 
prophet Shemaiah son of Delaiah to entice him into seeking 
refuge in the Temple. Tobiah’s allies in Judah likewise spoke 
to Nehemiah on behalf of Tobiah. The reaction of Nehemi- 
ah’s enemies to this stage availed as little as the earlier ones. 
After 52 days of strenuous labor, the wall was finished on 25 
Elul, 445. Josephus maintained that the labor took two years 
and four months (Ant. 11:179). There remained nothing for 
the “enemies” to do but appear downcast and acknowledge 
God’s contribution to the project (Neh. 6), and so the seventh 
and final stage of Nehemiah’s building activity was brought 
to a successful conclusion. Guards of the city were appointed 
and Nehemiah’s God-fearing brother, Hanani(ah), was put in 
charge of the citadel (Neh. 7:1-3). 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION AND DEDICATION OF THE 
TEMPLE. It was now the 14" year since the arrival of Ezra 
in Jerusalem and nothing had yet been said of his having im- 
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plemented the instruction to teach the Torah (Ezra 7:25). No 
doubt he had been engaged in this project over the years, gath- 
ering around himself a band of teachers, primarily levites, able 
to expound the Torah and render it into the Aramaic vernacu- 
lar. The timing was now right for a grand ceremony patterned 
on that of Zerubbabel and the first repatriates. To emphasize 
the imitation of the earlier period, the editor of the historical 
source (Ezra-Nehemiah) even reproduced verbatim the origi- 
nal list of repatriates (Ezra 2; Neh. 7:6-72). Although fortifica- 
tion of Jerusalem enhanced the status of Judah and removed 
its shame, Davidic kingship had not been restored. Foreign 
rulers still occupied the land. The gains already achieved could 
only be maintained if the people observed the Torah. 

On the first of Tishri after their return, Zerubbabel and 
the Jews with him had reestablished the Temple altar to offer 
burnt offerings “as written in the Torah of Moses the man of 
God” (Ezra 3:1-7). Now on the first of Tishri after the comple- 
tion of the wall the people called upon Ezra to publicly read 
from the “book of the Torah of Moses which the Lord pre- 
scribed for Israel” (Neh. 8:1). The description of the ceremony, 
which began at sunrise, makes it clear that Ezra was prepared 
for the occasion. A special wooden podium was prepared, and 
six men stood on his right and seven on his left, altogether 14. 
Upon opening the Torah, Ezra blessed God and the people re- 
sponded with “Amen,” and prostrated themselves. Ezra then 
read until noon and 13 levites expounded the significance of 
the text and perhaps translated it into Aramaic. The people 
interrupted the reading with crying, and Ezra and Nehemiah 
informed them that the day was holy, one of rejoicing, feasting, 
and giving gifts to the poor. Similarly, when the Temple foun- 
dations had been laid, the elders who remembered the original 
Temple broke out in tears, while others rejoiced (Ezra 3:12). 

After the original repatriates had dedicated the altar on 
the first of Tishri, they celebrated the seven days of Sukkot by 
offering the sacrifices, “according to number and prescription.” 
This would bring the number of bulls to 70 (Num. 29:12-32), 
suggesting the 70 members of Jacob’s family (Gen. 46:27: Ex. 
1:5) and indicating the unity of Israel. The Jews under Ezra 
and Nehemiah gathered on the second of Tishri to continue 
studying the Torah and they discovered “written in the Torah 
which the Lord prescribed through Moses that the Israelites 
should dwell in booths on the festival of the seventh month” 
(Neh. 8:14). And so “the whole congregation which had re- 
turned from the captivity” constructed booths on their roofs, 
in their courtyards, in the Temple courtyards, and in public 
squares. Such an observance had not been held since the days 
of Joshua, ie., the time of the conquest. The Torah was read 
daily throughout the festival (Neh. 8:13-18). Is it coincidental 
that these Torah-reading ceremonies fell in the 14 year? (Ezra 
arrived in the seventh year of Artaxerxes 1 and Nehemiah in 
the 20" year.) Might this have been related to the Deutero- 
nomic injunction to publicly read the Torah every seventh 
year, the year of release, at Sukkot time with the idea of in- 
structing future generations “as long as they live in the land 
which you are about ... to occupy” (Deut. 31:10ff.)? 
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The imagery of the booth (sukkah) recurs in the Bible 
with overtones of redemption and providence. The levitical 
injunction to dwell in booths is explained by the notion that 
God settled the Israelites in booths (sukkot: cf. also Ex. 12:37) 
when He delivered them from Egypt (Lev. 23:43). Subsequently 
God's own booth or dwelling was in Jerusalem. There He 
protected His people (Ps. 76). After God’s judgment of the 
wicked city the purified remnant will again be protected 
by a booth (Isa. 4). The activity of Nehemiah in rebuilding 
Jerusalem’s walls and repairing its breaches (cf. Neh. 1:3; 
2:5, 17; 3:35) was doubtless believed to fulfill the prophecy of 
Amos that God would “raise up the fallen booth of David” 
(Amos 9:11). The final deliverance - complete independence - 
would be celebrated annually when the nations came to Jeru- 
salem to worship the Lord on the occasion of Sukkot (Zech. 
14:16). 

To hasten that day, the Jews, now reconstituted on their 
soil, their Temple reconstructed, and the city fortified, con- 
cluded on the 24" of Tishri a solemn agreement to “follow 
the law of God which had been transmitted through Moses 
the servant of God” The covenant ceremony was preceded 
by purification, i.e., separation from the foreigners, fasting, 
sackcloth, and confession, and concluded with the signature 
of a written document by Nehemiah, 21 priestly families, 17 
levites and 44 lay families (Neh. 9:1-10:30). In addition to 
having sworn to observe the written Torah, the people un- 
dertook to observe some 18 decrees not explicitly mentioned 
in the Torah but derived from it through the procedure of 
midrash halakhah, “legal interpretation,’ developed by Ezra 
and his associates. The earlier celebration of Sukkot, build- 
ing booths out of the various species “as written” (Neh. 8:15; 
cf. Lev. 23:40) is an example of such interpretation and of one 
subsequently abandoned. The decrees, now recorded, cen- 
tered on the prohibition of mixed marriage, the observance 
of the Sabbath and the seventh year, and provisions designed 
to show that the people would “not neglect the House of ... 
God” (Neh. 10:31-40). 

Nehemiah had raised up Jerusalem's stones from the 
dust (Neh. 3:34) in answer to the call of Deutero-Isaiah (Isa. 
52:2). The agreement not to intermarry (Neh. 9:2, 10, 29, 31) 
was necessary for the fulfillment of the promise that “the un- 
circumcised and the unclean” shall no more come into the 
“holy city” (Isa. 52:1). Jeremiah had promised that once more 
people would proclaim, “the Lord bless you ... O holy hill” 
and that “Judah and all its cities shall dwell there together” 
(Jer. 31:22-23). The penultimate task of Nehemiah was thus 
the populating of the now secure and spacious “holy city.” The 
leaders already lived there and the rest of the people cast lots 
to bring 10% of Judah’s population into the capital. The par- 
tial list of towns in which the rest of the people were settled 
indicates that the southernmost town was Beer-Sheba and the 
northernmost Bethel. The western border extended to Ono, 
while the list of the first repatriates and the list of builders in- 
dicated that to the east the province of Judah included Jericho 
(Ezra 2:34; Neh. 7:36, 3:2, 7:4; 1111-36). 
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The final ceremony in which Nehemiah participated 
was the dedication of the walls. The people, the gates, and the 
wall were purified. Two musical processions were organized 
to march around the city in opposite directions on the top of 
the wall and meet in the Temple for the sacrificial service. The 
procession going to the right was led by Ezra; the one to the 
left included Nehemiah. The circumambulation is reminiscent 
of certain Psalms: “His holy mountain ... is the joy of all the 
earth ... walk about Zion; go round about her” (Ps. 48:2, 13). 

Nehemiah remained in Jerusalem for another dozen 
years before returning to Susa. Virtually nothing is known of 
his rule during this period other than his own statement that 
he ruled with a lighter hand than his predecessors and did not 
claim the governor’s food allowance from the local populace. 
This in spite of the fact that he supported a retinue of 150 and 
regularly entertained foreign visitors. The refrain in Nehemi- 
ah’s memoirs runs “Remember to my credit, O my God, all 
that I did on behalf of this people” (Neh. 5:19; 13:14, 22, 31). 
God’s attention is similarly drawn to his opponents (Ezra 6:14), 
and these did not disappear after his main task was completed. 
During Nehemiah’s absence, Tobiah was assigned a chamber 
in the Temple by Eliashib the priest, and the people failed to 
pay the levites their allotments, so that they left Jerusalem and 
retired to their fields. Upon his return, Nehemiah expelled To- 
biah and enforced payment of the tithe (Neh. 13:4-14). 

Even more serious than neglect of the levitical dues were 
the outright violations of the first two decrees in the solemn 
agreement sworn to earlier - work and commerce on the Sab- 
bath and marriage to Ashdodite, Ammonite, and Moabite 
women. Nehemiah rebuked the leaders for the Sabbath dese- 
cration in terms reminiscent of Jeremiah who had said, “If... 
you keep the Sabbath day holy ... this city shall be inhabited 
forever .... If you did not listen ... fire ... shall devour ... Jeru- 
salem” (Jer. 17:24-27). He then ordained that the gates of the 
city be shut for the Sabbath and the levites stand guard against 
local and foreign traders. The fate of Solomon's kingdom was 
cited against the men who took foreign wives, and Nehemiah 
cursed all, struck some and pulled out their hair. The grand- 
son of the high priest Eliashib, who was married to a daughter 
of Sanballat, was “chased away.’ Successful implementation of 
the other cultic decrees was assured (Neh. 13:14-31). 

Since kingship was not to be restored until the advent of 
the Hasmoneans 300 years later, Judah continued to exist as 
a theocracy — a province ruled by God’s law with a civil head 
in the person of the governor appointed by the Persian king 
and a religious head in the person of the high priest of the line 
of Zadok. In the fourth century there appear coins and seal 
impressions bearing the Aramaic inscription yup Yahud = 
Judea. With one or two notable exceptions, our information 
for the remaining 100 years of Persian rule dries up. It is pos- 
sible that Nehemiah’s brother Hananiah succeeded him as 
governor (cf. Cowley, Aramaic Papyri 21). In the last decade 
of the fifth century the governor was one who bore the Per- 
sian name Bagohi (Cowley, 30/31). The high priest Johanan 
was challenged by his brother Jeshua and Johanan murdered 
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him. A stiff penalty was thereupon placed on the commu- 
nity by the strategos of Artaxerxes 11 who also bore the name 
Bagohi (Jos., Ant., 11:298-301). One incident that has come 
down through the Aramaic papyri relates that Bagohi joined 
the sons of Sanballat, Delaiah, and Shelemiah, in responding 
favorably to the request of the Elephantine Jewish commu- 
nity for intercession with the Persian ruler in Egypt for help 
in the reconstruction of their temple (Cowley, Aramaic Papyri 
30-32). The attraction-repulsion between Samaria and Judah 
of the days of Nehemiah repeated itself on the eve of Alex- 
ander’s conquest. Nikaso, daughter of Sanballat 111, was mar- 
ried to Manasseh, brother of the high priest Jaddua. Jerusalem 
authorities objected to the marriage and asked Manasseh to 
choose between his wife and the priesthood. He thereupon 
accepted the offer of Sanballat to be high priest in the temple 
to be erected on Mt. Gerizim and “governor of all the places” 
under Sanballat’s control. Many Jewish priests followed him 
to Samaria (Jos., Ant., 11:306—-12). The Samaritan schism there- 
upon became final. 

[Bezalel Porten] 


EREZ ISRAEL — SECOND TEMPLE (THE 
HELLENISTIC-ROMAN PERIOD) 


In the last third of the fourth century B.c.£. decisive changes 
and developments took place in Erez Israel. Prior to that time 
the country had been under the rule and influence of the great 
Oriental powers and civilizations. Thereafter, and until the 
Arab conquests in the seventh century c.£., Erez Israel and all 
its neighbors fell under the influence of kingdoms and cultures 
whose main source of inspiration derived from the Greek and 
later also from the Roman world (see *Hellenism). *Alexan- 
der the Great’s subjection of Erez Israel in 332 B.c.E. encoun- 
tered no serious opposition; only in Gaza did the Persian gar- 
rison defend itself heroically against the conqueror. Jerusalem 
and Judea reached a settlement with Alexander according to 
which they continued to enjoy the rights granted to them un- 
der Persian rule. However, relations between the Samaritans 
and the Macedonian conquerors soon deteriorated. Alexander 
the Great did not remain long in Erez Israel, and its conquest 
was completed by his commanders who laid the foundations 
of the Hellenistic regime in the country. 


Ptolemaic Rule 

After Alexander's death (323) Erez Israel was caught up in the 
vortex of wars fought among themselves by his successors, 
the Diadochi, among whom control of the country changed 
hands several times, in consequence of which the population 
suffered greatly. In 301 the country was finally conquered by 
*Ptolemy 1, the ruler of Egypt, and was included in the Ptol- 
emaic kingdom until 200, its history during this period being 
bound up with that of the Ptolemaic state. In the third century 
Ptolemaic rule in Erez Israel was on the defensive against the 
*Seleucid kingdom which governed Syria and which also laid 
claim to Erez Israel. For most of that century the Ptolemies 
generally had the upper hand and only with the accession of 
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*Antiochus 111 (223-187) to the throne of the Seleucid king- 
dom did the initiative pass to the rival dynasty. Already at the 
beginning of his reign Antiochus succeeded in conquering the 
greater part of Erez Israel but was defeated by the Ptolemaic 
army at Rafa in 217. After an interval he renewed the war and 
in 200 his forces gained a notable victory near the sources of 
the Jordan, as a result of which, despite repeated efforts by the 
Ptolemies to regain control of Erez Israel by war or political 
means, its rule passed to the Seleucid dynasty. Nevertheless, in 
terms of duration, the Ptolemaic sway over Erez Israel lasted 
longer than that of any other foreign power in the period be- 
tween the downfall of Persia and the rise of Rome. Moreover, 
the administrative patterns as well as the social and economic 
institutions and influences which appeared under the Ptol- 
emies persisted in the country until the Roman period. In the 
days of Ptolemaic rule, Erez Israel did not constitute a distinct 
administrative region, its territory being an inseparable part of 
the region known officially as Syria and Phoenicia. The bor- 
ders of this district were not permanent but liable to changes 
resulting from the ascendancy now of the Ptolemaic, now of 
the Seleucid kingdom. In any event, it is clear that Ptolemaic 
Syria and Phoenicia included the whole of Erez Israel and 
Transjordan. Among the most conspicuous results of Greek 
rule in Erez Israel was the transformation that took place in 
the ethnic composition and organizational forms of its popu- 
lation. An extensive Greek settlement developed, Greek mili- 
tary colonies were established, and the character of the an- 
cient cities underwent a change. In fact the vast majority of 
the Hellenistic cities were ancient ones which were now or- 
ganized according to the politico-social pattern of the Greek 
cities. Within a short time the members of the upper classes 
among the local population joined the ranks of the settlers 
who had come from Greece, particularly prominent in this 
respect being the Phoenicians who became the standard bear- 
ers in Erez Israel of Hellenism. Among its most notable cen- 
ters were Gaza and Ashkelon on the southern coast and Ptol- 
emais (Acre) to the north. Cities bearing a Hellenistic stamp 
were also established in the vicinity of the Sea of Galilee and 
in Transjordan. The process of Hellenization was extremely 
slow in the interior of Erez Israel. There the original Semitic 
character was preserved - except for Samaria, where Mace- 
donians settled already at the beginning of the period. Helle- 
nism also made deep inroads in the Idumean city of Marisa, 
the Ptolemaic administrative center in southern Erez Israel. 
Under the Ptolemies and later under the Seleucids, Judea was 
one of their many administrative units. The Hellenistic period 
witnessed the continuation of the state of Yahud which dated 
from the days of Persian rule. To the Hellenistic rulers Judea 
represented a nation - an ethnos - whose center was in Jeru- 
salem and whose autonomous leadership was entrusted to the 
high priest and the Gerousia, the council of elders. In this way 
there were preserved in Hellenistic Judea the patterns of Jew- 
ish administration in the form it had assumed under Persian 
tule. The high priests belonged to the house of Zadok and the 
division of Jedaiah, and were descendants of Joshua son of Je- 
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hozadak, the high priest at the time of the Return. The high 
priesthood passed by inheritance from father to son. To the 
Jews and non-Jews alike the high priest was the head of the 
nation, its religious as well as its political leader. He presided 
over the council of elders and was charged with the supreme 
supervision of the Temple, with the security of Jerusalem and 
the provision of its regular water supply. Supporting the high 
priest was the Gerousia, which was, it seems, officially even su- 
perior to him. The Hellenistic kingdom confirmed the Jewish 
“ancestral laws” as the constitution binding on the entire ter- 
ritory of semiautonomous Judea. This constitution was iden- 
tical with the Pentateuch as interpreted and shaped by Jewish 
tradition throughout the generations. Recognized as they were 
by the ruling kingdom, the Jewish authorities were permitted 
to impose the commandments of the Torah on all the inhabit- 
ants of Judea and to eradicate idolatry from its soil. 

Judea’s religious and social life centered round the Tem- 
ple. The Greek historian Polybius even described the Jews as 
a nation that dwells around its famed Temple in Jerusalem. 
Associated with the Temple were the priests who represented 
the aristocratic class in Judea which included not only the 
high priest, the recognized head of the nation, but also many 
members of the Gerousia and those in leading positions. To 
the non-Jews, Judea was a land governed by a hierarchy. In 
addition to the dynasty of the high priests there were several 
notable priestly houses who fulfilled important functions in 
Jewish society and in its political life. Among these were, for 
example, the sons of Hakkoz (Accos). Johanan son of Hakkoz 
conducted negotiations with Antiochus 111 in order to obtain 
privileges for Jerusalem after its conquest by the Seleucids; his 
son Eupolemus led the delegation to Rome on behalf of Judah 
Maccabee. Conspicuous among the lay houses which attained 
positions of great influence in Judea in the third century B.c.E. 
was that of the *Tobiads, whose roots went back to First Tem- 
ple times and the basis of whose power was in southern Gilead 
where the family estates, famous as “the land of Tobiah,” were 
situated. The influence of the Tobiads increased under Persian 
rule. The Tobiah who lived in the days of Nehemiah was con- 
nected by marriage with important personages in Jerusalem 
and was among those who organized the opposition to the 
policy and decrees of Ezra and Nehemiah. One of his descen- 
dants, Tobiah who lived in the days of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
was the head of the military colony in the “province of Am- 
mon” which was composed both of Jews and non-Jews. Joseph 
b. Tobiah, following in the ways of his father, established close 
ties with the royal court and transferred the center of his activ- 
ities from Transjordan to Erez Israel. A temporary deteriora- 
tion in the relations between the high priest and the Ptolemaic 
kingdom presented Joseph with new opportunities. Appointed 
tax-collector by that kingdom, he collected the taxes on an 
unprecedented scale and felt at home in Samaria no less than 
in Judea, to which his operations brought great wealth. With 
him there entered into Jewish life ways and customs alien to 
the Jewish tradition. His path was followed by his sons, and 
the Tobiads and their circle became the chief disseminators of 
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Hellenism in Jewish Erez Israel. In their way of life the upper 
Jewish classes, both priestly and lay, drew increasingly closer 
to the non-Jewish sections of the population, and there was 
a revival of tendencies which had not entirely ceased even in 
earlier generations: opposition to the emphasis on the unique- 
ness of the Jews and a desire to merge with the upper strata of 
the general society of Erez Israel. Hellenistic influence in Judea 
was chiefly evident in the sphere of material civilization. As 
early as in the Persian period the coins of Yahud had imitated 
those of Athens, and the Hellenistic financial system gradu- 
ally conquered Jerusalem too. In the spheres of building and 
of art, the influence of Hellenism also made itself felt. A no- 
table outward indication of the Hellenization of Judea was the 
widespread use of Greek names, for which Jews, and not only 
those estranged from Jewish tradition, felt a need. Yet it must 
be emphasized that shortly before 200 B.c.£. Greek culture 
had in general not succeeded in striking deep roots in Judea. 
Due to the practical requirements of life, Jews learnt to speak 
Greek, but it is doubtful whether there were as yet many Jews 
in Erez Israel who learnt the language in order to study Greek 
classical works and thought. 


Seleucid Rule 
Antiochus 111’s conquest of the country did not greatly change 
the pattern of the administration and the habits prevalent in 
Ptolemaic Judea. The Seleucid king confirmed the existing 
regime there and even gave its inhabitants additional privi- 
leges: the Judean population was exempted from all taxation 
for three years and thereafter granted a reduction of a third 
in its taxes. The priests, the freedmen, and the members of 
the Gerousia were given complete exemption from taxes. 
Similar relations continued also under Antiochus’ son, Se- 
leucus Iv (187-175). However, the political and financial crisis 
which came upon the Seleucid kingdom led to changed rela- 
tions between it and the Jews. As a result of Antiochus 111’s 
defeat by the Romans and the peace treaty of Apamea (188), 
a heavy financial burden was imposed on the Seleucid king- 
dom which was obliged to pay an indemnity to the victorious 
Roman republic. The kings of the Seleucid dynasty now found 
themselves compelled to raise money from every source. Nor 
did they overlook the treasures kept in the wealthy temples 
throughout their kingdom. This explains the attempt of Se- 
leucus Iv to plunder the Temple treasuries, an act which, 
though not directly aimed at the Jewish religion, must be re- 
garded as the first stage in the conflict between the Jews and 
the Seleucid kingdom. 

The reign of his brother *Antiochus 1v Epiphanes (175- 
164) proved to be a turning point in the history of the Jewish 
nation. During the first seven years after his accession his mili- 
tary and political activities centered on his kingdom's south- 
ern border - on Ptolemaic Egypt - and hence the importance 
he attached to Judea. Already at the beginning of his reign he 
intervened in the internal affairs of Jerusalem, deposed the 
high priest *Onias 111 and replaced him by the latter’s brother 
*Jason who had Hellenizing tendencies and had promised 
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the king to raise more taxes than his predecessor. With the 
Seleucid kingdom's approval, Jason introduced far-reaching 
changes in the administration of Jerusalem, whose purpose 
was to transform that city into a polis, named Antiochia, by 
establishing in it institutions characteristic of the Hellenistic 
polis. Notable among these was the gymnasium, which soon 
superseded the Temple as the focus of social life, to the deep 
dismay of those loyal to the Jewish tradition. After a few years 
Antiochus also deposed Jason and appointed *Menelaus in his 
stead (171). Henceforward a new chapter opened in the rela- 
tions between the Seleucid kingdom and Judea. Against the 
background of Antiochus’ Egyptian wars, significant events 
took place in Judea. Already in 169 B.c.E., on his return from 
his first invasion of Egypt, the king with the help of Menelaus 
plundered the Temple treasuries, and, a year later, during his 
last expedition to the Nile Valley, rumors of Antiochus’ death 
spread in Judea. Returning to Jerusalem, Jason seized power 
in the city. But when Antiochus was on his way back from 
Egypt after Roman intervention against him, he captured the 
city and punished its inhabitants. To ensure his future control 
of Jerusalem he stationed in its citadel, the Acra, non-Jewish 
settlers who were joined by extreme Hellenists from Menel- 
aus’ party. Through their domination of the capital of Judea, 
the Jewish character of the city became obscured. Antiochus 
went a step further. He totally prohibited the fulfillment of the 
mitzvot of the Jewish religion and any Jew found observing 
the Sabbath or circumcising his son was put to death. He like- 
wise forced upon the Jewish population idolatrous rites and 
prohibited food, chiefly the eating of swine’s flesh. The Tem- 
ple was desecrated and henceforward called after Olympian 
Zeus (167). Contrary to Antiochus’ expectations, the majority 
of the nation remained faithful to its religion and members of 
its various classes showed a readiness to undergo martyrdom. 
The unlimited devotion of the Jewish masses to their religion 
was in any event deep-rooted but on this occasion there un- 
folded, for the first time in the history of mankind, an epic 
chapter of martyrdom on a large scale that served, in the re- 
sistance of the martyrs and the *Hassideans during the reli- 
gious persecutions, as a symbol and an example throughout 
all succeeding generations to both Jews and non-Jews. Associ- 
ated with this martyrdom was an eschatological expectation. 
There was a growing belief that a period of unprecedented 
suffering was approaching, heralding the downfall of the evil 
kingdom and the fulfillment of the visions of the “end of days” 
(see *Eschatology). 


The Hasmonean Revolt 

Against Antiochus’ policy there arose a large movement of 
rebellion which was speedily forged into a powerful fight- 
ing force by the Hasmonean dynasty, a priestly house from 
Modiin in the district of Lydda. Henceforward, for a period 
of about 130 years, the Hasmonean dynasty was at the center 
of Jewish life. The revolt was led first by *Mattathias. Under 
him the rebels refrained from fighting pitched battles against 
the Seleucid army, contenting themselves with guerrilla war- 
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fare, Mattathias’ activities being directed at consolidating the 
organization of the rebel groups and at ending Seleucid rule in 
the villages and country towns of Judea. His strategy gradually 
reduced the area in Judea under Seleucid control and in effect 
isolated Jerusalem from the other military bases of the enemy. 
After Mattathias’ death the leadership passed to his sons, of 
whom *Judah, known as Maccabee, was distinguished for his 
military talents. Gaining four decisive victories over the Se- 
leucid armies, Judah used his military superiority to liberate 
Jerusalem, except for the Acra, in Kislev 164. The Temple was 
purified of idolatry and the sacred service in it entrusted to 
priests from among the ranks of the rebels. To commemorate 
the purification of the Temple a festival, that of *Hanukkah, 
was instituted to be observed for all generations. The Seleu- 
cid kingdom could not long remain indifferent to the opera- 
tions of the Hasmoneans. There was also a growing fear that 
Judah would take the Acra. *Lysias, who acted as regent on 
behalf of the youthful king Antiochus v, attempted once more 
to invade Judea and subdue the rebels. The invasion ended in 
a peace settlement. The Seleucid kingdom unequivocally re- 
voked Antiochus Epiphanes’ policy of religious persecution, 
and, with the aim of appeasing the Jews, Menelaus, now made 
the scapegoat for the failure of that policy, was executed, and 
Alcimus, a moderate Hellenist, appointed high priest. The 
Seleucid kingdom did not recognize Judah Maccabee as the 
head of the Jewish nation, although he continued to be the 
leader of troops of Jewish fighters loyal to him. The principal 
achievement of the Jews was the Seleucid kingdom's recogni- 
tion of their complete religious freedom, although militarily 
and politically the treaty bore the character of an armistice 
only. Tension increased in Judea with the appearance in Syria 
of a new king, *Demetrius 1 (162), who supported Alcimus 
and sought to put an end to Hasmonean supremacy in Judea. 
In the encounter between Judah Maccabee and the Seleucid 
commander *Nicanor, the former gained his last victory (the 
Day of Nicanor, Adar 13, 161). Henceforward political inde- 
pendence became Judah's ardent purpose, and to this end, ties 
with Rome seemed an important step. The treaty concluded 
between them marked the Roman republic's official recogni- 
tion of Judea. While it is not clear whether the treaty had any 
immediate results, since it did not deter Demetrius from again 
sending his forces against the Jews, the Hasmoneans neverthe- 
less set great store by it since it admitted Judea into the am- 
bit of international relations. Judah Maccabee did not long 
enjoy the results of his victory over Nicanor, for Demetrius’ 
defeat of his enemies in the east enabled him to send large 
forces to Judea, and Judah fell in battle (160 B.c.£.) *Jonathan 
and *Simeon, Judah’s brothers, gathered around themselves 
the remnants of the fighters but failed to regain Jerusalem, 
and were compelled to adopt the earlier tactics of guerrilla 
warfare. Rallying after several years, the Hasmoneans took 
up their residence at *Michmas (Mukhmas). When a rival to 
Demetrius 1 arose in the person of *Alexander Balas, new op- 
portunities presented themselves to Jonathan the Hasmonean. 
Appointed high priest by Alexander, he first served in that ca- 
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pacity on Tabernacles 152, and during the next 115 years the 
high priesthood continued to be held by the Hasmonean dy- 
nasty. Jonathan went from strength to strength and was able to 
take advantage of the Seleucid kingdom’ internal difficulties 
for the advancement of Judea. The country now filled a role 
of prime importance throughout southern Syria. Among the 
territorial achievements under Jonathan was the annexation 
of southern Samaria and the region of Ekron; the southern 
coastal cities, too, came under Jewish influence. 


Independent Judea 

Jonathan was treacherously murdered by *Tryphon, the Syrian 
commander. His successor and brother, Simeon, followed in 
his footsteps and even obtained recognition of the freedom 
of Judea from the Seleucid king *Demetrius 11 who agreed to 
exempt the country from paying taxes to the kingdom (142 
B.C.E). This official recognition was regarded by the Jews as 
the beginning of the freedom of Erez Israel (“Then the peo- 
ple of Israel began to write in their instruments and contracts: 
‘In the first year of Simeon the high priest, the commander 
and leader of the Jews’” — 1 Macc. 13:42). Simeon continued 
in various ways the work of Jonathan. In foreign affairs he 
adopted a hostile attitude toward those forces in the Seleucid 
kingdom that were inimical to the independence of Judea. 
To make Judea militarily secure he eradicated the last cells of 
opposition from its soil, and obtained for it access to the sea. 
As early as the beginning of his rule he dispatched an armed 
force to Jaffa, and, driving out the non-Jews, secured the har- 
bor for Judea. He also took Gezer, which dominated the road 
leading from Judea to the coastal plain and captured the Acra, 
the conquest of these places having been made possible by the 
speedy progress of the Jewish army in the technique of subju- 
gating cities. The inhabitants of Gezer were expelled, the city 
was cleansed of idolatry, and Jews loyal to their religion were 
settled in it. There Simeon built a palace for himself, and the 
city, of which Simeon’s son, John *Hyrcanus was appointed 
governor, became one of Judea’s administrative centers. The 
capture of the Acra (Iyyar 23, 141) made an even greater im- 
pression on that generation, for as long as it was occupied by 
the Hellenists the independence of Judea did not seem as- 
sured. The day on which the Acra was taken was appointed 
a festival. During Simeon’s final years, relations deteriorated 
between him and *Antiochus vii Sidetes, the last great king 
of the Seleucid dynasty, who sought to curtail the influence of 
Simeon and bring him once more under the yoke of the Se- 
leucid kingdom. Demanding in particular the return of Jaffa, 
Gezer, and the citadel of Jerusalem, Antiochus ordered his 
governor of the coastal plain to launch an attack on Judea from 
the base at Jabneh. A large Jewish force under the command 
of Simeon’s sons set out against the king’s army and put it to 
flight, pursuing it beyond Ashdod. Never again in the days of 
Simeon was there any open Seleucid intervention in Judea. 


Hasmonean Rule 
Simeon was anxious to obtain Jewish sanction for his rule and 
to secure for his house the status of a hereditary dynasty in 
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Judea. In 140 B.c.£. a great assembly took place in Jerusalem 
which confirmed both Simeon and his sons after him “until 
there should arise a faithful prophet” as ethnarch, high priest, 
and commander-in-chief of the Jewish nation. This decision 
of the Great Assembly became the cornerstone of the Hasmo- 
nean regime and correctly reflected the union, in the hands 
of that dynasty’s representatives, of the functions of the high 
priesthood, the civil rule, and the military command, a union 
of functions which was characteristic of the Jewish state's en- 
tire development under Hasmonean rule. Simeon endeav- 
ored to attract to himself circles that were at first opposed to 
the policy of the Hasmoneans, among these being men of lo- 
cal influence in various parts of the country, such as Ptolemy, 
Simeon’s son-in-law, whom he appointed governor of Jericho. 
Resolved apparently, with the support of Antiochus Sidetes, 
to supplant Simeon in Judea, Ptolemy murdered him and two 
of his sons. But the murder (134 B.c.£.) failed in its political 
purpose. Affection for the Hasmonean dynasty was deep- 
seated in the nation and Simeon’s surviving son, John Hyr- 
canus, succeeded him as the ruler of Judea. The growth and 
expansion of the Hasmonean state of Judea were influenced 
by the processes which led to the increasing disintegration of 
the Seleucid kingdom. At the beginning of his rule, after he 
had overcome his internal enemies, John Hyrcanus was still 
faced with a threat from the central Seleucid government in 
the person of Antiochus Sidetes. The fighting was protracted 
(134-132 B.C.E.) and several of the king’s advisors even tried 
to give it the character of a new religious war. After a drawn- 
out siege of Jerusalem, the sides came to terms. Antiochus ac- 
corded official recognition to John Hyrcanus’ rule of Judea, 
while the latter undertook to pay him an indemnity for the 
cities which his predecessors had taken outside the confines of 
Judea. He also undertook to assist Antiochus in his campaign 
against the Parthians, thus renewing for a time the relations 
between Judea and the Seleucid kingdom. But after Antio- 
chus vir’s death during his expedition against the Parthians 
(129 B.c.E.), the entire structure of the Seleucid kingdom col- 
lapsed, whereupon John Hyrcanus, having succeeded in re- 
gaining the complete political independence of Judea, initi- 
ated a policy of expansion in Erez Israel. His conquests were 
in effect a continuation of the war upon which his Hasmonean 
predecessors had embarked, his basic approach being that the 
country as a whole was the ancestral heritage of the Jewish 
nation. Under him the expansion, which took place in vari- 
ous directions — southward, northward, and eastward — had 
decisive consequences for the country’s future. 

Already in the 20s of the second century B.c.£. John Hyr- 
canus succeeded in annexing to Judea most of the territory of 
Erez Israel and especially what was outside the limits of Helle- 
nistic cities. In terms of its results for subsequent generations, 
particular importance attached to the expansion southward to 
Idumea (see *Edom), which, together with its two principal 
centers, Adora and Marisa, was annexed to Judea. Its inhab- 
itants were converted to Judaism. The proselytization of the 
Idumeans was the first of its kind in that it was one of an entire 
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race and not merely of a single or more individuals. The Idu- 
means soon became an inseparable part of the Jewish nation 
and their upper classes began to occupy important positions 
in the government and society of the Hasmonean kingdom. 
Henceforward the proselytization of the whole of Erez Israel 
assumed the character of a fixed aim of Jewish policy. 

John Hyrcanus also undertook military operations in 
Transjordan and captured Madaba and Samoga; he attacked 
the Samaritans, took their capital Shechem, and destroyed 
their temple on Mount Gerizim. During his last years, his con- 
quests reached their zenith in the capture of the large Helle- 
nistic cities of Samaria and Scythopolis (Beth-Shean), thereby 
opening to the Hasmoneans the way to Galilee, parts of which 
were, it seems, annexed to Judea already in his days. 

His son and successor, *Aristobulus 1 (104-103), com- 
pleted the conquest of Galilee and defeated the Itureans who 
apparently ruled over part of Upper Galilee. As a result of the 
conquests of John Hyrcanus and Aristobulus, the area of Judea 
was enlarged several fold. Almost all the population outside 
the confines of some Hellenistic cities now fell under Jewish 
rule and became part of the Jewish nation, and even some 
Hellenistic cities were captured. 

This expansionist policy was continued chiefly by Alex- 
ander *Yannai (103-76 B.c.E.) under whom all the foreign cit- 
ies of Erez Israel, except Ashkelon, were taken. The Jews also 
made an onslaught on the cities of the Decapolis, and, among 
other places, took Gadara. 

The Hasmonean conquests eradicated the main politi- 
cal impact of Hellenism from the territory of Erez Israel and 
transformed most of the country’s non-Jewish inhabitants into 
an integral part of the Jewish nation. Judea now became the 
accepted designation of the country as a whole and contin- 
ued as its official name until the days of the emperor Hadrian, 
thereby reflecting the ethnic and power changes engendered 
at the time of the Hasmonean rulers’ conquests. Facts of great 
significance were established, and, even after the downfall of 
the Hasmonean dynasty, Erez Israel remained for centuries a 
country with a Jewish majority, a fact that had many implica- 
tions for the future. 

At the basis of the constitutional development of Hasmo- 
nean Judea lay the decision of the Great Assembly of 140 B.c.E. 
which sanctioned the position of the Hasmoneans as the rul- 
ers of the Jewish state and established the connection between 
the Hasmonean dynasty and the high priesthood. The status 
of the Hasmonean ruler as regards the outside world was at 
first expressed in the title of ethnarch, but a decisive change 
occurred in the days of Aristobulus 1, who assumed the title 
of king in order to enhance the prestige of the Hasmonean 
ruler, since that of ethnarch no longer reflected his status as 
compared to that of other rulers in the region. 

Judea’s transformation into a monarchy enlarged the im- 
portance of the Hasmonean king as far as the traditional insti- 
tutions that directed the nation during the preceding period 
were concerned. Yet, despite the enhanced status of the rul- 
ers of the Hasmonean dynasty, they did not officially regard 
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themselves as absolute rulers, with the possible exception of 
Alexander Yannai at a certain period during his reign. At least 
internally they emphasized that, in the state, the entire nation 
was sovereign alongside the ruler, as clearly indicated in He- 
brew inscriptions on Judean coins. 

At the outset of its career, the Hasmonean dynasty was 
borne along on a tide of religious-national enthusiasm. For 
the Jewish masses it was the dynasty to which the deliverance 
of Israel had been entrusted. But, already at an early stage of 
the accession of the Hasmonean dynasty, it was evident that 
its supporters were not all of one complexion. Only with dif- 
ficulty was a common language found between the leaders 
of the priestly aristocracy that joined the Hasmonean dynasty 
and the Hassideans. At first the Hasmoneans were the natural 
leaders of the circles which were under the influence of the 
*Pharisees, but, during John Hyrcanus’ rule, a breach occurred 
between the Hasmoneans and the Pharisees which widened 
in the days of his sons. Several of the factors that marred the 
relations between the Hasmonean dynasty and the Pharisees 
may be conjectured. The atmosphere prevailing in the royal 
court and its external Hellenization, as also that of the king- 
dom, were incompatible with the outlook of the Pharisees. 
The gradual basing, too, of the Hasmonean dynasty on vari- 
ous social elements throughout the country which in part had 
nothing in common with the ideals of the holy war increased 
the tension. Some rejected the transformation of Judea into a 
monarchy. Among the opponents of the Hasmonean dynasty 
were also those who wanted to leave it in the possession only 
of the secular government, on condition that the high priest- 
hood was given to others. There were circles, too, that repu- 
diated especially the assumption of the royal crown by the 
Hasmoneans, grounding their opposition on the outlook that 
this crown was reserved for the House of David only (see also 
*Sadducees; *Essenes). 

Nonetheless, the nation greatly honored the Hasmo- 
nean dynasty and even its leading opponents showed a will- 
ingness for an accommodation. The gravest crisis in relations 
took place during the reign of Alexander Yannai, who came, 
however, to realize that a compromise had to be reached at 
least with a section of the hostile elements among the Jews. 
His last victories in his wars against the enemies of Judea in 
Transjordan likewise earned him great popularity among the 
masses of the nation. 

The reign of his widow *Salome Alexandra (76-67) was 
a period of close cooperation between the Pharisees and the 
throne. In her days the leaders of the Pharisees were given 
the direction of the state, and their traditions and ordinances, 
abolished under John Hyrcanus, became once more obliga- 
tory. 

Alexandra’s death (67 B.c.£.) left Judea in a state of civil 
war. Her elder son *Hyrcanus, deposed by his brother *Aris- 
tobulus from the kingship and the high priesthood, tried af- 
ter a short time to realize his legitimate claims to them, and 
through one of his supporters, *Antipater 11, conspired with 
*Aretas 111 king of the *Nabateans. Their combined armies de- 
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feated Aristobulus and besieged him in Jerusalem. Meanwhile 
the Romans, having arrived in Syria, compelled the Nabate- 
ans to withdraw from Judea. The decision with regard to the 
succession to the Hasmonean throne was left to *Pompey, the 
Roman commander, who was disposed to entrust the rule to 
Hyrcanus. After some hesitation Aristobulus surrendered to 
Pompey, and the Roman army advanced against Jerusalem, 
whereupon Hyrcanus’ adherents opened the gates of the city 
to it. It was only on the Temple Mount that the Romans en- 
countered any strong opposition. After a three-month siege 
the Temple Mount, too, was taken and thousands of its defend- 
ers were killed (63). An end had come to the independence of 
Hasmonean Judea, which had lasted for some 80 years and 
had achieved the political consolidation of Erez Israel under 
Jewish rule. 


THE ROMAN PROVINCE. The Roman conquest led to decisive 
political changes in the country. Syria became a Roman prov- 
ince, while Judea, reduced in area, was granted limited auton- 
omy and made dependent on the Roman governor of Syria. 
Judea was deprived of the whole coastal plain and of access to 
the sea. Part of Idumea (Marisa) and of Samaria was severed 
from Judea. In this manner the territorial continuity of Jewish 
settlement in western Erez Israel was destroyed, the only road 
linking Galilee and Jerusalem being now by way of the Jor- 
dan Valley. Pompey naturally freed from Jewish rule the large 
Hellenistic cities in Transjordan as well as Scythopolis, which 
were joined to the Decapolis and recovered their autonomous 
city life. The Greek cities on the coast also regained their free- 
dom. The territory remaining under Hyrcanus 11’s rule thus 
comprised Judea and southern Samaria, most of Idumea, the 
areas of Jewish settlement on the eastern bank of the Jordan, 
and Galilee. Hyrcanus was divested of his royal title, and the 
obligation to pay taxes to the foreign government reimposed. 
The Jews in the country did not willingly accept the new re- 
gime and the following years witnessed frequent insurrections 
usually led by men who represented Aristobulus’ branch of 
the Hasmoneans. 

A notable change for the better took place under *Julius 
Caesar who was well disposed to the Jews and even regarded 
them as allies. After his victory over Pompey, Hyrcanus and 
Antipater went over to his side and helped him when he was 
in danger in Alexandria. The fact that Hyrcanus had joined 
Caesar’s camp influenced the attitude of the Jews of Egypt, 
who dominated key positions at the gateways to the country. 
When the danger threatening him had passed, Caesar took 
several decisions in favor of Hyrcanus 11 and the Jews in Erez 
Israel. Hyrcanus and his sons after him were confirmed as 
high priests and as ethnarchs of Judea, the walls of Jerusalem 
demolished in the days of Pompey were rebuilt, and the har- 
bor of Jaffa was restored to the Jews. Under the new arrange- 
ments instituted by Caesar, Antipater rose to greater power, 
and his sons were given influential positions in the govern- 
ment, *Phasael, the elder, being appointed governor of Jeru- 
salem and *Herod governor of Galilee. 
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The assassination of Caesar (44 B.C.E.) drew Judea, too, 
into the vortex of the Roman civil war. Cassius, one of the lead- 
ers of the pro-republican forces, went to the east and gained 
control of Syria and Erez Israel. Antipater and his sons now 
sided with Cassius who tried to extort as much money as pos- 
sible from the population of Judea. While Antipater fell victim 
in the internal struggle then taking place in Judea, his sons 
extended their influence. 

Following the Parthian invasion in 40 B.c.E. of Rome's 
eastern provinces, momentous changes occurred. Mattathias 
Antigonus (*Antigonus 11), Aristobulus’ younger son, now 
considered the time opportune for entering into a compact 
with the Parthians and in this way regaining his ancestral 
throne. As the Parthian forces advanced along the coast, the 
Jews in the neighborhood of Carmel and in the vicinity of 
Apollonia (Arsuf) flocked to join Antigonus. Hyrcanus and 
Phasael, who went out to negotiate with the Parthians, were 
taken prisoner by them, while Herod escaped from Jerusalem 
and made his way to Rome to obtain military and political 
assistance. 

With the aid of the Parthians, Antigonus now became 
king of Judea, thus reestablishing the Hasmonean kingdom 
brought to an end 23 years earlier by Pompey. In the meantime 
Herod, the sole ally of the Romans in Erez Israel, was received 
with great honors in Rome by its rulers Antony and Octavian. 
To raise Herod's prestige above that of Antigonus, he was given 
the title of king. Returning to Erez Israel, he succeeded with 
the help of the Roman legions in capturing Idumea, Samaria, 
and Galilee. After the defeat of the Parthian armies in the east, 
large Roman forces became available for the war in Judea and 
the fate of Antigonus was in effect sealed. Following a siege 
of five months Jerusalem fell to the Roman army (37 B.C.E.) 
and Antigonus, the last king of the Hasmonean dynasty, was 
executed, ushering in Herod's rule in Judea. 


Herod’s Rule 
Herod's reign was chiefly the creation of Rome’s eastern policy. 
The Romans supported him as the ruler of Judea, seeing in 
him a powerful personality capable of preserving the existing 
order in the country and one whose loyalty to them was not in 
doubt. Since the Jews constituted the overwhelming majority 
of the population of Erez Israel, it also seemed proper from 
the Roman viewpoint that its king should be a Jew. However, 
in order to include within the borders of Judea a large non- 
Jewish population, it was necessary that the character of the 
regime should not be theocratic, as had been the case with 
the Hasmoneans when the ruler combined the functions both 
of king and high priest. Herod thus fulfilled the demands of 
Roman policy in Erez Israel, and was a commander and poli- 
tician who throughout his life cooperated fully with Rome's 
representatives in the east. 

Herod's foreign policy faithfully mirrored that of Rome. 
He loyally carried out Antony’s policy when the latter still 
enjoyed great power, and, against the background of the pol- 
icy of Antony and Cleopatra, he became involved in a mili- 
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tary struggle with the Nabatean kingdom (31 B.c.z.). After 
the fortunes of war had gone first to Herod and then to the 
Arabs, his considerable military talents enabled him to gain 
a decisive victory over the Nabateans, thus proving to Rome’s 
rulers his value as a leader capable of sustaining security and 
order in the region. 

After Octavian’s victory over Antony (30 B.c.£.), the for- 
mer confirmed Herod as king of Judea and even extended the 
area under his rule. In the days of *Augustus’ principate in the 
208 of the first century B.c.E., Herod’s kingdom comprised al- 
most the whole of Erez Israel, except for the enclave of Ash- 
kelon and the coastal strip north of Carmel which were at no 
time during the Second Temple period incorporated within 
the Jewish state. In 23 B.c.E. Herod’s kingdom was consider- 
ably enlarged when Trachonitis, Batanea (Bashan), and Au- 
ranitis (Hauran) were included under his rule. Further areas 
near the sources of the Jordan were annexed to his kingdom 
in 20 B.c.£. Rather than being based on official arrangements, 
Herod's political status in the Roman Empire was grounded on 
personal relations which he had prudently cultivated with the 
leaders of the Roman state and on the ties he had established 
with Augustus himself and with Agrippa, the greatest contem- 
porary Roman commander and the princeps’ right hand. 

Herod's great influence with the Roman politicians en- 
abled him to help Jewish communities in the Diaspora. When 
a serious dispute broke out about the rights of the Jews in the 
cities of Asia Minor, Agrippa, to whom the decision was en- 
trusted, decided in favor of the Jews. Over his subjects in Erez 
Israel itself Herod exercised unlimited sway. Generally he suc- 
ceeded in maintaining peace within the borders of his king- 
dom, nor did embitterment against him lead during his reign 
to open rebellion. With an iron hand and timely concessions, 
with rigorous police supervision and the promotion of social 
elements dependent on him for their status, he succeeded in 
sustaining his regime until the day of his death. 

Herod’s conquest of Jerusalem spelled the end of the 
institutions of the old Hasmonean regime. He established a 
royal council which was not rooted in the Hasmonean past 
and which dealt with all important matters. The traditional 
Jewish *Sanhedrin was divested of political power. Another 
notable Jewish institution whose prestige was curtailed was 
the high priesthood. Since Herod himself did not belong to the 
priestly class and was accordingly unable to serve as the high 
priest, he was constrained to appoint others to that office but 
took care that they should be his loyal supporters and not too 
deeply involved in the Hasmonean past. He also abolished the 
custom whereby the high priest was appointed for life. 

The external splendor of Herod’s reign found expression 
in his court, which was in every respect identical with those of 
other Hellenistic kings in the east. Many of his important min- 
isters were Greeks and among his intimate friends were several 
luminaries of contemporary Greek literature. The tutors of his 
sons as well as his bodyguard were non-Jews. Herod’s fame 
and extensive international ties attracted to his court visitors 
from various places in the Greek world who even played a cer- 
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tain part in the events that took place in the royal court. Herod 
married many wives who bore him sons and daughters. By 
his first wife he had a son, *Antipater; by his second, *Mari- 
amne the Hasmonean, he had *Alexander and *Aristobulus. 
After he executed Mariamne he married various women, 
among whom were an Alexandrian Jewess, a Samaritan 
woman, and a native of Jerusalem. The presence of different 
wives’ sons, all of whom entertained the ambition to succeed 
their father, vitiated the royal court. Herod executed three 
of his sons, the two born to his Hasmonean wife and his el- 
dest son Antipater, on the charge of conspiring against him. 
These deeds, the outcome of an atmosphere of suspicion, 
clouded the success generally enjoyed by Herod during most 
of his reign. 

More than all Jewish rulers during the period of the Sec- 
ond Temple, Herod devoted himself to building new cities and 
erecting magnificent edifices, as was customary among the 
rulers of *Rome. In this sphere his most important achieve- 
ments were the establishment of Caesarea (on the site of Stra- 
to’s Tower) and Sebaste (on the site of Samaria). At Caesarea he 
also built the largest harbor in Erez Israel which soon played 
a very significant part in the country’s economic life. In Se- 
baste he settled many of his demobilized soldiers to whom he 
gave fertile allotments, and beautified the city. These two cit- 
ies he organized on the pattern of the Hellenistic cities in the 
east and their establishment to some extent upset the balance 
of power that had existed in Erez Israel between the Jewish 
and the non-Jewish populations. He also built the fortress of 
Herodium to the southeast of the capital, as well as Phasaelis 
in the Valley of Jericho, and Antipatris, improved and embel- 
lished Masada, and built the fortress of Machaerus. As a re- 
sult of Herod’s activities Jerusalem became one of the most 
resplendent capitals in the entire east. In it he erected a palace, 
rebuilt the Temple, and constructed the impressive towers of 
the Upper City, the fortifications of the stronghold of Antonia, 
as well as a theater and an amphitheater. He also built mag- 
nificent palaces in Jericho and in other places. 


Under the Procurators 

Herod's kingdom did not survive his death (4 B.c.£.). In his 
last will, subsequently confirmed by Augustus, he bequeathed 
Judea, Idumea, and Samaria to his son *Archelaus; Galilee 
and Perea to another son Herod *Antipas; and the northeast- 
ern parts of the kingdom to a third son *Philip. For the na- 
tion, Herod’s death was the signal to demand an alleviation 
of the burden of taxation and a change in the nature of the 
regime. When their demands were not met, a dangerous re- 
bellion broke out which was only suppressed by the vigorous 
intervention of Varus, the governor of Syria. Augustus did 
not bestow the title of king on Archelaus who had to be con- 
tent with that of ethnarch. He failed to win the support of his 
Jewish and Samaritan subjects, and they complained of him 
to the emperor, who ordered that he be deposed and that his 
inheritance, Judea, be organized as a Roman province (6 C.E.). 
Believing that there was no need to send Roman legions to 
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Judea and that an auxilium would be enough to maintain or- 
der and security and to suppress disturbances, Augustus laid 
down that the governors of the province of Judea were to be 
of equestrian rank. At first the governors of Judea bore the 
title of praefectus and only after Agrippa 1’s death were they 
officially referred to as *procurators. 

Something is known of the origin of several procurators 
of Judea. One of them, Julius Alexander *Tiberius, of Jewish 
parentage, was an apostate. Felix was a Greek and a freed- 
man. The last procurator, Florus, came from a city in Asia 
Minor. Procurators of eastern-Hellenistic origin were natu- 
rally more disposed toward the Hellenized urban population 
than to the Jews. 

The governors of Syria intervened in the affairs of Judea. 
In several instances this intervention may be explained as re- 
sulting from the special authority granted by the emperor to 
the governor of Syria. At any rate, it is clear that the auxiliary 
forces stationed in Judea were not enough to suppress serious 
revolts, and the procurator of Judea was in effect dependent 
on the help given to him by the governor of Syria, who was 
not merely governor of an ordinary province but the most 
distinguished of the Roman Empire's governors, the supreme 
commander of the Roman east, and responsible for the Par- 
thian border. Accordingly, he regarded himself as responsi- 
ble, to some extent, for the security of the province of Judea 
as well, even though he was assigned no special authority 
over that territory. 

Asa rule the Roman administration granted a large mea- 
sure of autonomy to the local Jewish institutions, which were 
charged with preserving peace and order and which assisted 
the Romans in collecting the direct taxes. Foremost among 
the Jewish institutions was the Sanhedrin in Jerusalem, the 
Great Bet Din, which met in the Chamber of Hewn Stone. 
Whereas administratively its jurisdiction was restricted to the 
limits of Judea, its authority in the sphere of religion and as 
regards its enactments extended beyond these circumscribed 
territorial borders. Its functions were varied. It was the su- 
preme institution of the Jewish nation in matters of religion 
and worship, issued regulations in the religious and juridical 
spheres, and supervised religious life both in Erez Israel and 
beyond its borders. 

Under the earlier procurators relations between the Jew- 
ish nation and the Roman Empire had not yet become acute. 
Before the time of *Pontius Pilate (26-36 c.£.) there is no 
mention of bloodshed in Judea. But from his days and on- 
ward there are increasing references to a messianic ferment, to 
disturbances, and to a gradual disappointment in the Roman 
administration, which had at first tried to find a suitable way 
of preserving order in Judea by respecting the religious feel- 
ings of the Jews, for example, by prohibiting the entry into 
Jerusalem of representations and images. But it was not of- 
ten that the two sides reached agreement. The stationing in 
Jerusalem of part of the auxiliary army, usually inimical to the 
Jewish population, in itself led to clashes. There were also the 
heavy taxes and the inflexibility of several procurators which 
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contributed to increasing the tension between the Roman ad- 
ministration and the Jews. 

The first open breach between the Jews and the Roman 
Empire occurred during the reign of Gaius *Caligula (37- 
41 C.E.). After the emperor’s death, peace was indeed out- 
wardly restored but there nevertheless remained murky sedi- 
ment that clouded the relations between the two sides. It had 
suddenly become clear to the Jews what evil lay in store from 
the rule of an omnipotent ruler. The renewal of Antiochus 
Epiphanes’ decrees had become a present reality. Taking ad- 
vantage of the dangerous mood of Caligula who, sincerely be- 
lieving in his own divinity, demanded divine honors from his 
subjects, the non-Jewish inhabitants of Erez Israel erected in 
Jabneh an altar which the Jews demolished, thereby arousing 
the anger of the emperor, who ordered that a massive golden 
image be set up in the Temple in Jerusalem, and delegated the 
task to Petronius, the governor of Syria. The implacable oppo- 
sition of the entire Jewish nation and *Agrippa 1’s intervention 
with the emperor prevented the execution of the order and 
only Caligula’s death averted a yet graver situation. 

The death of Caligula and the accession of *Claudius 
(41 C.E.) ushered in great prospects for the advancement of 
Agrippa 1, the grandson of Herod and of Mariamne the Has- 
monean, who was appointed king of the whole of Erez Israel. 
For three years (41-44) the status of Judea as a province was 
annulled. Nor did Agrippa conform to the traditional policy 
of the Herodian kings who were always Rome's faithful ser- 
vants. His personal ties with the emperor encouraged in him 
the hope that he would be permitted to do what others had not 
succeeded in doing. Of all the leaders of the Herodian dynasty, 
he alone in all his strivings gave primacy to the Jewish nation 
and its future, and became the most illustrious Jewish politi- 
cian of his generation. The last years of his life were marked 
by a complete identification with the Jewish nation and with 
its needs as he saw them, and to this end he cooperated with 
the greater majority of the Jews of Erez Israel who regarded 
him as in every respect a Jewish king and the heir to the Has- 
monean rather than the Herodian dynasty. The non-Jews in 
Erez Israel, however, looked upon him as their enemy. 

The death of Agrippa (44 c.z.) led to the reimposition 
of direct Roman rule in Judea. But the last 20 years of exis- 
tence of the Second Temple were marked by a complete dete- 
rioration of the Roman administration, by a growing tension 
between the procurators and those under their rule, and by a 
breakdown of order and security throughout Judea. Typical 
in this respect was the procuratorship of Felix (52-60 C.E.). 
At first his rule was animated by a conciliatory attitude toward 
the Jews - whose leaders and especially the former high priest 
Jonathan b. Anan even strove for his appointment as procu- 
rator — but it eventually ended in an open crisis between the 
Roman regime and the Jews. In his days there was an increase 
in the activities of the extremist freedom fighters, now a per- 
manent feature of life in Judea. At the outset of his procura- 
torship Felix tried to arrest the spread of the movement and 
acted energetically against those who inspired messianic hopes 
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among the Jews. He suppressed, among others, a movement 
which arose under the inspiration of an Egyptian Jew’s proph- 
ecies who promised to overthrow the walls of Jerusalem with 
the breath of his mouth. Outside the limits of Judea, too, the 
procuratorship of Felix was distinguished by disturbances 
and bloody clashes. The main focus of tension was at Cae- 
sarea, where the cause of the conflict was the struggle for civic 
rights between the Syrian-Greek majority and the large Jewish 
minority. While the latter enjoyed superiority in wealth and 
power, their opponents relied on the garrison whose soldiers 
were drawn from Sebaste and from Caesarea itself and nat- 
urally disposed to help their brethren. In the days of Florus 
(64-66 c.E.), the last procurator before the revolt, there was 
a decisive breach between the Roman administration and the 
Jewish nation. Neither the Roman authorities nor the Jewish 
autonomous institutions were able to preserve their influence 
and power. There was growing anarchy alike in the streets of 
Jerusalem and in the rural areas of Judea. 


The Revolt (The First Roman War) 

The great revolt which broke out in 66 c.£. was the result of 
a combination of several factors. In the realm of theory there 
was a conspicuous discrepancy between the Jewish belief in 
the divine choice of the Jewish nation and in its glorious fu- 
ture on the one hand, and on the other the present reality of 
the Roman Empire’s omnipotent rule. This discrepancy found 
vent in increasing messianic hopes and in expectations that 
the eternal kingdom of the Jewish nation would be established. 
The contrast was sharpened by the very essence and character 
of the Roman Empire with its tyrannical rule and its idolatry 
which extended even to political manifestations, such as em- 
peror worship (see also *Zealots, *Dead Sea Sect). 

In addition to these feelings there were also several tan- 
gible features of the Roman regime which gravely offended 
the Jews. The presence of a Roman army in Jerusalem, the 
supervision by the authorities of divine worship and of the 
Temple, the heavy burden of taxes and customs duties - these, 
but perhaps most of all the Roman administration’s support 
of the non-Jewish population in Erez Israel, caused the Jews 
to hate the rule of Rome. 

The revolt also bore the character of a social revolution, 
its revolutionary social character being particularly prominent 
in those extremist groups in which messianic leaders, such as 
*Menahem the Galilean and *Simeon Bar Giora, were active. 
To them the revolt was not only a war against Rome. It was 
also a struggle against the upper classes of Judea who for many 
years had cooperated with the Roman regime. 

The immediate events that led to the great revolt were 
associated with the tension in Caesarea and with the procu- 
rator Florus’ conduct in Jerusalem which provoked a clash 
between the Jews and the Roman army. On the initiative of 
Eleazar b. Hanania, sacrifices were no longer offered for the 
welfare of the Roman people and the emperor. The Roman 
garrison in Jerusalem was destroyed, and the Roman army in 
Syria under the command of Cestius Gallus, the governor of 
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Syria, was defeated at the ascent of Beth-horon. A provisional 
government was set up which united under its rule the whole 
of Jewish Erez Israel. 

The emperor *Nero could not remain indifferent to 
events in Judea and dispatched a huge Roman army under 
the command of *Vespasian to suppress the revolt. Vespasian 
invaded Galilee and, after overcoming stubborn resistance, 
crushed Jewish opposition there (67) and in Transjordan. The 
significant events that took place in the heart of the Roman 
Empire after the death of Nero (June 9, 68) greatly delayed the 
continuation of military operations by Vespasian who at the 
beginning of July 69 proclaimed himself emperor of Rome. In 
the spring of 70 c.z. his son *Titus laid siege to Jerusalem. 

After a brave stand, Jerusalem was taken by Titus’ armies, 
who burnt the Temple and so in effect terminated the war. Not 
long afterward Masada, the last fortress of the Jews, fell into 


the hands of the Romans (73). 
[Menahem Stern] 


DIASPORA - SECOND TEMPLE PERIOD 


During the period of the Second Temple, Jewish history was 
mainly concentrated in Erez Israel. Whatever may or may not 
have been the relative population figures inside and outside 
the country, the main currents which were subsequently to 
shape the Jewish destiny were within that country. These in- 
cluded the development of the elaborate Temple ceremonial 
as the sentimental focus of the life of the Jew everywhere; the 
establishment of the biblical canon; the beginnings of regular 
instruction in the Torah; the development of the *Oral Law 
and of the activities of the rabbis; the first elements of the lit- 
urgy; the national resurgence centering on the Hasmonean re- 
volt; the development, if not the origin, of the *synagogue; and 
the evolution of Jewish sects and the triumph among these of 
the Pharisees. In comparison with all this, Jewish life outside 
Erez Israel was anemic and unimportant. Indeed, we do not 
know at this period of any contribution to Judaism in its fun- 
damental sense which was not a product of Erez Israel. 

On the other hand, it would be erroneous to imagine 
that the Jewish people were at this time concentrated in Erez 
Israel. From the period of the Babylonian captivity there had 
been a considerable center in Mesopotamia (Babylonia), not 
all of whom by any means had returned to Erez Israel in the 
Persian period. Of their history during the Second Temple pe- 
riod there is only sporadic information, but enough to make it 
certain that there remained in this area a solid Jewish nucleus, 
closely attached to Erez Israel sentimentally and sometimes 
displaying an independent political cohesion and activity as 
evidenced in the first century. Whether deriving from Mes- 
opotamia or from Erez Israel, Jewish settlements were thick 
in *Asia Minor. There had been a Jewish settlement in Egypt 
from the days of the last pharaohs, which left its vestiges in 
the Jewish military colony in *Elephantine in the fifth century 
B.c.E. After the Greek occupation of Egypt in 333 B.c.E. there 
was a considerable Jewish colony, ultimately Greek-speaking 
and with Hellenic aspirations, settled in the Delta and espe- 
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cially in *Alexandria, which produced its finest flower in the 
philosopher *Philo: this extended along the coast westward, 
so that at least from the second century B.c.£. there was an 
important outpost in *Cyrene. Inscriptions show that there 
was a Jewish settlement in *Greece from the second century 
B.C.E. and the Acts of the Apostles demonstrate its importance 
in the generation before the fall of Jerusalem in 70. In “Italy, 
particularly in Rome, there was some infiltration as early as the 
second century B.c.£., which thereafter knew no interruption: 
and there is evidence too of the presence of Jews shortly after 
this period in *Spain, Gaul, (see *France), and other Roman 
provinces. That these settlements were profoundly influenced 
by the vicissitudes and experiences of the Jewish nucleus in 
Erez Israel is obvious. There is some slight evidence of Jewish 
propaganda in Rome in the wake of the Hasmonean revolt, 
and the war of 66-70 had dramatic repercussions in Egypt 
and Cyrene at least. But it is only after the fall of Jerusalem in 
70 that it is possible to think of Jewish history outside Erez 
Israel in terms of the Diaspora communities. 

[Cecil Roth] 


THE AFTERMATH OF THE FIRST ROMAN WAR 


Introduction 
The destruction of the Temple of Jerusalem and the abolition 
of Jewish statehood caused of necessity the revision of some 
of the basic tenets of Judaism. The infrastructure of the na- 
tion had not indeed suffered badly, even in Erez Israel, apart 
from the Holy City and some areas (Gamala, Jotapata, Tari- 
cheae) where the fighting had been exceptionally severe. The 
Diaspora had not suffered at all, apart from some anti-Jewish 
riots in a few big cities. Erez Israel had indeed suffered a loss 
of population, both through death and enslavement, but the 
enslaved at least could be redeemed, and went on to increase 
the Jewish Diaspora, especially in Italy and Egypt. There were 
also many fugitives; many of them were *Zealots, who stirred 
up revolts in Alexandria and Cyrene (Jos., Wars, 7, 409-419, 
436-446). The lands in Judea were confiscated and became 
part of the imperial estate; but they had to be leased back to 
the farmers willing to till them. Likewise the local adminis- 
tration in Judea at village and town level remained Jewish. 
The classes most affected by the lost war were the Herodian 
aristocracy and the upper priesthood. Many of the former as- 
similated with the Roman nobles; the priests merged with the 
rest of the nation. The reestablishment of a national authority 
(the Sanhedrin) at *Jabneh affected the Diaspora also. There, 
under the presidency of R. *Johanan b. Zakkai, and afterward 
of *Gamaliel 11 of the House of Hillel, certain measures were 
taken to strengthen Judaism after the catastrophe. The sacri- 
fices were declared replaceable by charity and repentance, the 
Bible canon fixed and the infiltration of heretics (*minim — of- 
ten Judeo-Christians) was barred by the *Birkat ha-Minim, 
an addition to the Amidah prayer. 

One effect of the lost war was the imposition on all the 
Jews of the Roman Empire of a tax of two drachmas in lieu 
of the half-shekel paid to the Temple. This tax was in theory 
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Map 2. The Diaspora in the Roman Empire in the Mishnaic and Talmudic periods. Based on H.H. Ben-Sasson (ed.), Toledot Am Yisrael, vol. 1, Tel Aviv, 
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payable to the Capitoline Jupiter, but in fact was earmarked 
for a special department of the imperial treasury, the *fiscus 
Judaicus (Dio Cassius, Historia Romana 6:7, 2), administered 
by a procurator ad capitularia Judaeorum (CcIL, 6:2, no. 8604). 
Although decreed only in the third year of Vespasian, it was 
levied also for his second year, thus mulcting the Jews and en- 
riching the imperial treasury twice over. The tax was enforced 
with great harshness under *Domitian (Suetonius, Domitian, 
12:2) but its administration was made less severe under *Nerva 
(as witnessed by a coin struck on the occasion). It soon lost its 
importance owing to the depreciation of Roman coinage. 

During the Flavian dynasty, Jews continued to enjoy their 
privileges, and their influence grew even among the Roman 
aristocracy. A close relation of the emperor, the ex-consul Fla- 
vius Clemens, was executed and his wife banished, because of 
“Judaic practices.” The visit to Rome of the patriarch Rabban 
Gamaliel 11, accompanied by Joshua b. Hananiah, Eleazar b. 
Azariah, and Akiva, was possibly connected with this event; 
in any case, it had a beneficial effect on the Diaspora. The 
closing of the Temple of Onias in *Leontopolis (73 c.E.) was 
regretted by few. 
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The Revolts Against Trajan 

Part of the strength of Judaism was the fact that a consider- 
able portion of the nation lived in Babylonia outside Roman 
rule. The campaigns of the emperor *Trajan in Mesopotamia 
(114-117 C.E.), which threatened this remnant, brought about 
a renewal of hostility between Jews and Romans - especially 
because a new generation had by now grown up, which had 
not lived through the horrors of the year 70. When a revolt 
broke out in conquered Mesopotamia, in which Jews took an 
active part, the emperor ordered his general *Lusius Quietus 
to expel them and, if necessary, to exterminate them. While 
this was happening, a serious revolt of the Jews broke out in 
Cyrene, inspired by a messianic movement and led by *Lucuas 
(called Andreas in Greek). The rebels overran Cyrene, destroy- 
ing its temples and baths and cutting off the road to its harbor. 
Then they moved on to Alexandria. There the revolt was sup- 
pressed with force, the Romans mobilizing the native Egyp- 
tians and the Greeks. The famous synagogue of Alexandria 
was destroyed on that occasion. From Alexandria the fighting 
spread from the Delta to Upper Egypt. The Romans had to re- 
inforce the troops in Egypt with two legions, commanded by 
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Marcius Turbo. The struggle took on the character of a war of 
annihilation and by its end in 117 there were hardly any Jews 
left in Egypt, except at Alexandria. The same result awaited the 
Jews of *Cyprus, who had also rebelled and who were subdued 
only after great slaughter. Talmudic sources mention a “pol- 
emos shel Kitos” (“War of Quietus”) but it is not clear whether 
they refer to the acts of Quietus in Mesopotamia, or to some 
struggle during his governorship in Judea. Although the re- 
volts against Trajan ended in failure, they played their part in 
bringing about the Roman retreat from Mesopotamia, thus 
saving Babylonian Jewry. 


The Bar Kokhba War 

Trajan’s successor, *Hadrian, made peace with the Parthians 
but became involved in a war with the Jews. This struggle, 
known as the War of *Bar Kokhba, was provoked by the deci- 
sion of the emperor to establish a Roman colony on the ruins 
of Jerusalem (see *Aelia Capitolina). Among the leaders of the 
incipient revolt was R. *Akiva, the greatest scholar of the age. 
A short time before the outbreak of the revolt he went on an 
extensive tour of the Diaspora (except Egypt, where Judaism 
was at an ebb after 117). R. Akiva visited Gaul, Africa, Athens, 
*Antioch, Mazaca-Caesarea in Cappadocia, and — crossing the 
border into Parthia - Ctesiphon and Ecbatana. He was not the 
only one active - two sages, *Pappus and Julianus, were exe- 
cuted at Laodicea in Syria because they were collecting money 
on behalf of the rebels. 

The War of Bar Kokhba lasted three years, and strained 
the military resources of the empire to the utmost. When it 
ended after the capture of Bethar near Jerusalem and the de- 
struction of the last rebels in the caves of the Judean desert, 
the Jewish population of Judea was either dead, enslaved, or 
in flight. The whole area round Jerusalem was settled with 
non-Jews. Only Galilee remained a bastion of Judaism in 
Erez Israel. In order to strike at the root of Jewish resistance, 
Hadrian prohibited the practice of the Jewish religion - an 
order which was for some time strictly enforced in Galilee 
but which seems to have remained a dead letter elsewhere. In 
other ways the disasters of the Bar Kokhba War strengthened 
Judaism in the Diaspora - first there were the fugitives who 
crammed all the ports of the Mediterranean, then the slaves, 
who were sold in such vast numbers that the prices in the 
Roman slave markets fell. Among those going to the Diaspora 
were many scholars; some, like R. Meir, R. Yose b. Halafta or 
R. Johanan ha-Sandelar returning to Erez Israel, others re- 
maining abroad. The communities of Asia Minor were now 
the most prosperous, as is witnessed by their synagogues, of 
which that of *Sardis was the most splendid. Greece was by 
now in decline, and the Jewries of Egypt and Cyrene, as well 
as that of Cyprus, were in shambles. Rome, with the cities in 
its vicinity, now received many more of the Jewish refugees, 
and there was a marked movement of the Diaspora westward - 
into Gaul, Spain and up the Rhine. Being mostly merchants 
or craftsmen, the Jews settled in the great commercial centers, 
provincial capitals, or near legionary camps. In the larger cit- 
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ies they were organized into several communities each with 
its own synagogue, which served also as a school. Besides the 
elected heads of the community (the *archisynagogus and his 
deputies) there was a permanent scribe or teacher, the gram- 
mateus. The communities were recognized legally, with the 
right to hold property and even with a kind of internal juris- 
diction. To judge from the inscriptions in their burial places 
(especially the *catacombs of Rome) they clung to the Greek 
language, with only gradual Latinization; Hebrew was known 
but not much used. 

The Bar Kokhba War marks the final separation of Juda- 
ism and *Christianity; henceforward both communities were 
in competition in their missionary activity. The disasters of 
the Bar Kokhba War handicapped Jewish *proselytism (al- 
though it was not quite extinct) while Christian missionar- 
ies flourished. The result was a bitter struggle, which has left 
its mark in the centuries in which the church was victorious. 
‘The rest of the gentile world changed its attitude to the Jews, 
but in another sense. While in the first century the Jews were 
a subject for contempt because of their “queer” observances, 
their poverty, and their low social status, there was a period 
of acute hatred after the revolts, but hatred mixed with fear 
and akin to respect. Later on, the decline of the official Olym- 
pian religion benefited the position of Judaism together with 
all Oriental religions. 


The Roman Empire - Antoninus Pius to Constantine 

*Antoninus Pius (138-161) abolished the decree of Hadrian, ex- 
cept for the prohibition against proselytism. His reign marks 
the reconstitution of the central national authority in Erez 
Israel and the beginning of a compromise between the Roman 
government and the Jews. At an assembly at *Usha near Haifa 
the surviving scholars reconstituted the Patriarchate and 
the Sanhedrin, the authority of which was soon recognized 
throughout the Diaspora. The first patriarch after Usha was 
Rabban *Simeon b. Gamaliel. It was under his successor, R. 
*Judah ha-Nasi, that the patriarchate reached its apogee. R. 
Judah gave final shape to the *Mishnah, the codification of the 
Oral Law elaborated in the previous four centuries. He im- 
posed his authority on the Sanhedrin and obtained the right 
to nominate *rabbis and teachers throughout Jewry. His mes- 
sengers, the apostoloi, inspected Jewish communities and were 
empowered to depose their functionaries. They also collected 
the voluntary tax, the apostole, which the Diaspora contin- 
ued to contribute for the maintenance of the Patriarchate. As 
the head of the central institutions of Judaism, the patriarch 
dominated his lesser brethren, the “little patriarchs” each in 
his province. By keeping in his hands the right to fix the dates 
of the holidays, the patriarch controlled in effect Jewish reli- 
gious life everywhere. He was also able to revive - under the 
guise of courts of arbitration — the civil (and sometimes even 
the criminal) jurisdiction of the rabbinical courts. In the third 
century the Palestinian amoraim of the first to the third gen- 
eration laid the foundations of the “Jerusalem” (Palestinian) 
*Talmud. The Patriarchate was supported by the Roman gov- 
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ernment as part of the unwritten agreement by which the Jew- 
ish authorities undertook to prevent Zealot outbreaks, while 
the Romans restored the status of Judaism as a lawful religion 
with all that this implied, as well as the privileges enjoyed by 
individual Jews, such as exemption from military service, 
the right not to appear in the lawcourts on a Sabbath and on 
holidays, etc. Only on two points did the Romans refuse to 
mollify their stand; they did not allow proselytism and they 
refused Jews the right to settle in or even visit Jerusalem. On 
both points, reality did, however, modify the legal position; 
proselytism continued and around the communities there 
gathered groups of “God-fearing” people (“proselytes of the 
gate” as they were called in Jewish sources) who sympathized 
with Judaism without fully adopting it. Also access to Jeru- 
salem was rendered de facto much easier, although the prohi- 
bition to settle there was still enforced. (According to G. Alon, 
there was a Jewish community in the Holy City in the third 
century.) The status of the Jews was more and more equalized 
with other citizens of the empire under the Severan dynasty 
(193-225), although the motives of the emperors in granting 
equality were fiscal. Septimius *Severus allowed Jews to hold 
municipal office, exempting them from practices contrary to 
their beliefs (Justinian, Digest, 27:1, 15, 6; 50:2, 3, 3); his son 
*Caracalla granted them (together with most of the other in- 
habitants of the empire) Roman citizenship in 212. In general, 
the Severan dynasty, which started from a Libyan-Punic sol- 
dier and his Syrian consort, did not follow the hard Roman 
line of the Antonines. It seems even that Caracalla is identi- 
cal with the mythical “Antoninus,” the friend of the patriarch 
Judah I (see *Antoninus and *Marcus Aurelius). The succes- 
sors of the Severan emperors continued the friendly policy of 
the dynasty: Severus Alexander was even called “archisynago- 
gus” by his enemies. In the two generations between 225 and 
284 Roman Jewry suffered with the rest of the empire from 
the severe political, economic, and social crisis which shook 
the Roman world. Barbarian invasions and civil wars between 
pretenders to the imperial throne led to a disruption of eco- 
nomic life, increased taxation, inflation and all the other ills 
connected with a deep crisis and which were especially seri- 
ous for communities dependent on commerce and craft. The 
eastern part of the empire was overrun first by the Parthi- 
ans (who killed 12,000 Jews at Mazaca) and then by the Pal- 
myrenes, whose relations with the Jews were cool. When the 
emperor *Diocletian finally restored order, he continued the 
Jewish privileges; they were exempted from pagan sacrifices 
at a time when Christians were forced to perform them. Soon 
after his death, Constantine, the first Christian emperor, as- 
cended the throne and thus began a new chapter in the his- 
tory of Judaism. 


The Babylonian Diaspora 

Babylonian Jewry, the oldest mass-settled group of Jews out- 
side Erez Israel, had maintained its strength throughout the 
period of the Second Temple. Living since 129 B.c.£. under 
Parthian rule in the context of a loosely knit semi-feudal state, 
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it was able to develop its autonomous institutions with little in- 
terference from the royal government. The Parthians, who had 
always feared Roman intervention, welcomed Jewish opposi- 
tion to Rome, at least until the time of Hadrian, when peace 
reigned on the border. They left a free hand to the *exilarch 
(resh galuta) who headed Babylonian Jewry. Descended al- 
legedly from the House of David, proud of their genealogical 
purity, the exilarchs wore the kamara, the sash of office of the 
Parthian court, and disputed precedence with high Parthian 
officials. The community which they headed was both numer- 
ous (estimates of its number vary from 800,000 to 1,200,000, 
i.e., 10-12% of the total population of Babylonia) and well- 
based economically, comprising a fair number of farmers and 
many traders who grew rich as intermediaries in the profit- 
able silk trade between China and the Roman Empire pass- 
ing through Babylonia. The Jews enjoyed not only freedom of 
worship, autonomous jurisdiction, but even the right to have 
their own markets and appoint market supervisors (agorano- 
moi). These favorable conditions continued after the replace- 
ment of the weak Parthian kings by the much stronger Sa- 
sanids, beginning with Ardashir 1 in 226. The Sasanids were 
devout followers of the religion of Zoroaster, and its priests, 
the magi, exercised much influence at the court. After a pe- 
riod of troubles and disagreement at the beginning of the reign 
of *Shapur 1 (241-272), better relations were gradually estab- 
lished with the king; one of the reasons for this understanding 
was Shapur’s plans of conquest in the Roman Empire. Jewish 
help could be of great value in his campaigns, and the Jews of 
Babylonia had proved their staunch opposition to Rome in 
the revolt against Trajan. At Mazaca in Cappadocia Jews did 
indeed oppose Shapur with the rest of the population and suf- 
fered accordingly, but in Erez Israel the popular opinion was 
pro-Parthian and anti-Palmyrene to a large extent. Indeed one 
of the strongholds of Babylonian Judaism, *Nehardea, was de- 
stroyed by a Palmyrene raid under Papa b. Nazer in 259. The 
good relations with the court continued under Shapur’s suc- 
cessors, including Shapur 11 (309-379). 

Apart from its political and economic status, which was 
apparently much higher than that of the Jews in the Roman 
Empire, the main interest of Babylonian Jewry was its rela- 
tions with the national centers in Erez Israel and its spiritual 
development, which led up to the creation of the Babylonian 
*Talmud. The relations of the Babylonian Diaspora with Erez 
Israel were characterized by ambivalence from the beginning. 
Hillel the Elder, a Babylonian who imposed his personality 
on the scholars of Jerusalem, was an exception; but a small 
center of learning existed at Nisibis led by the Benei Bathyra 
family. About 100 c.£. *Hananiah, the nephew of R. Joshua, 
had to leave for Babylonia; his attempts to render Babylonia 
independent of the authorities in Erez Israel ended in failure. 
During the Hadrianic persecution several scholars of stand- 
ing, R. Johanan ha-Sandelar, R. Eleazar b. Shamua and other 
pupils of R. Akiva settled temporarily in Babylonia and thus 
enhanced its prestige. However, the masterful personality of 
the patriarch R. Judah I dominated even this far country. There 
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were at least five Babylonians at his court, and he claimed and 
was accorded the right to ordain judges for Babylonia also. 
R. Judah did indeed admit the genealogical superiority of the 
exilarch, R. Huna, but only at a safe distance. 

Conditions in Babylonia changed with the arrival in 
219 at Nehardea of Abba Arikha (*Rav), one of the pupils of 
R. Judah. He found at Nehardea *Samuel, the son of Abba 
b. Abba, a rich silk merchant. Samuel had established excel- 
lent relations with King Shapur 1; it was due to him that the 
rule dina de-malkhuta dina, i.e., civil law has the force of re- 
ligious law, became the guiding light for the Diaspora. When 
Rav gave up his candidacy for resh sidra (head of the school) 
at Nehardea to Samuel, he moved first to *Huzal and then to 
*Sura, where he established a school which continued the tra- 
ditions of Erez Israel as taught by Rabbi. Rav died there in 247. 
In the meantime the school of Nehardea was dispersed after 
the Palmyrene raid of 259 and reassembled at *Pumbedita, 
which became the rival of Sura among the Babylonian schools. 
The leaders of Pumbedita (R. *Hamnuna, R. *Huna — who 
remained head of the school for 40 years, dying in 297 and 
his successor R. *Hisda) established the special “Babylonian” 
trend of talmudic learning, marked by a sharpness of logi- 
cal dissection. 

The great crisis of the Roman Empire in the third century 
changed the relations of Babylonia and Erez Israel. Although 
there were still communities of Babylonians settled at Jaffa, 
Sepphoris, and Tiberias, after the death of R. Johanan more 
and more students went from Tiberias to Sura and Pumbed- 
ita. This exodus took such proportions that the old rule that a 
haver (member of the rabbinical association) lost his rights on 
emigration had to be rescinded (TJ, Dem. 2:3, 23a). The Baby- 
lonians, who were always proud of their descent, now began 
to insist also on their priority in learning. Thus, for example, 
R. Judah b. Hezekiah even forbade his student R. Zeira to go 
to Erez Israel (R. Zeira went nevertheless). In the third gen- 
eration of the *amoraim it was the Babylonians R. *Ammi and 
R. *Assi who ruled in Tiberias; if after them this state of affairs 
did not continue, it was because the Babylonian scholars had 
lost interest in teaching a declining community. When un- 
der Constantine the patriarch *Hillel 11 made the rules of the 
*calendar public, he cut the one remaining tie of Babylonia 
with the Jewish homeland. Henceforward Babylonia was on 
its own and girded itself for its great spiritual task, the Baby- 


lonian Gemara. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


FOURTH TO SEVENTH CENTURIES 


Reshaping of Forces and Circumstances 

At the beginning of the fourth century the vast majority of 
the Jewish people were dispersed in Mediterranean coun- 
tries, a distribution which continued for many centuries af- 
terward. Throughout their dispersion Jews were not only 
attached spiritually and emotionally to Erez Israel, but this 
country still harbored an important concentration of Jewish 
population; the Patriarchate was to continue in more than a 
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century of active and prestigious leadership of Jews almost 
everywhere (see *nasi). The great concentration of Jews in 
the “Persian” empire (Babylonia (912) in Jewish historical- 
geographical nomenclature) flourished under the leadership 
of the exilarch, increasing in numbers and with a prosperous 
economy which had a broad agricultural stratum and some 
involvement in commerce and *crafts. In the Roman Empire 
the vast Jewish Diaspora was concentrated in great numbers 
in important cities, occupied as traders and craftsmen. The 
centers of the empire, Alexandria, Antioch, and Rome, were 
also essential to Jewish life as they were central to the empire. 
The so-called edict of Milan, issued in June 313, was couched 
in terms expressing general tolerance and coexistence of re- 
ligions; in reality it was the first step toward establishing the 
dominance of Christianity. Its declared intention was to grant 
et Christianis et omnibus freedom of religion, to each person 
according to his choice. The definitions there of divinity fit 
monotheistic religions as well as an enlightened paganism. 
Deity is described as Summa Divinitas or Divinitas in sede 
caelesti. The decree declares expressly that it was not designed 
to injure any person either in status or in religion. The senti- 
ments to a large extent express a diplomatic softening for pa- 
gans and, for Jews, a sweetened coating of the bitter pill of the 
beginning of Christian domination. However, they also reflect 
an existing mood in the relationship between the religions at 
that time that could augur a future of real coexistence but in 
the event was destroyed by the pact between the Christian 
*Church and the Roman Empire. 

The interpenetration of modes of existence and concep- 
tual patterns of the environment is evident in Jewish life in 
the fourth to sixth centuries. The decoration of synagogues, 
both in Erez Israel as well as in the Diaspora, shows a readi- 
ness to use pictorial art, and even representation of human 
and animal figures, for synagogue murals and mosaics. It 
also demonstrates that pagan symbols had lost their idola- 
trous implications for the Jews, who took them over almost 
without change to adorn their own houses of worship. Thus 
a trend, evident notably at the synagogue of *Dura Europos, 
developed and became increasingly reflected in Jewish life at 
this time. The symbolic pictography and inscriptions on Jew- 
ish funerary reliefs also show, in both Erez Israel and the Di- 
aspora, the same assimilation of pagan elements. The other 
side of this process, and parallel to it, was a still continuing 
movement of proselytes to Judaism, the presence of Jewish 
elements in pagan magic papyri, and above all, the entry of 
many central Jewish elements into the pagan world, which 
enabled its Christianization. 

This interpenetration, however, was not destined to be- 
come the framework of a social and political coexistence. The 
intense hatred generated during centuries of missionary pro- 
paganda and the fierce persecution to which it had been sub- 
jected caused the victorious Church in turn to adopt toward 
paganism the Jewish monotheistic stance at its harshest, and 
to employ in regard to Jews and Judaism the old popular pagan 
anti-Jewish animus, which developed into a tenet of dogmatic 
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absolutism at its cruelest. The tertium gens formed by Christi- 
anity declined to confront Judaism on a basis of equality and, 
once achieving dominance, took over all the potentialities 
and actualities of power with which to intensify division and 
persecution. This challenge, although the cause of much suf- 
fering, elicited a vital Jewish response in a concentration on 
inner values and a refusal to continue the process of interpen- 
etration. From the sixth century on, pagan decorative motifs 
are no longer to be found in synagogues, while the painting 
of live figures for synagogue murals was abandoned for many 
centuries after that time. 


CHRISTIAN POLITICAL PRESSURE AND PROPAGANDA. Dur- 
ing the fourth and fifth centuries the Jews in the Roman Em- 
pire both recognized and felt the effects of a sustained Chris- 
tian effort to redefine their legal status, to blacken their image 
in the eyes of gentiles, and to reduce their standing in soci- 
ety. This policy was pursued with a curious combination of 
acute love-hatred toward the Jewish people and its history, 
and an even more acute fearfulness of Jewish competition for 
the spiritual allegiance of the disintegrating pagan world. In- 
ternal Christian dissensions in the fourth century added fuel 
to hatred of the Jews in a Church that was already divided 
on its conception of the Trinity, quarreling about theological 
definitions, even to the extent of hairsplitting, and hitherto 
unaccustomed to the use of force to impose its authority. It 
now began to turn to imperial powers of coercion on the one 
hand and to interference in state affairs on the other, that, in 
the church's eyes, provided it with the combined means and 
formula for working out the divine will in history. Striving 
to retain its newly acquired power, it regarded Arianism and 
other heresies that emerged in this early period as a Judaizing 
attempt to undermine its precarious position. 

Already under Constantine 1 (306-337) laws were pub- 
lished forbidding the persecution of Jewish *apostates to 
Christianity. In 339 Constantius 11 prohibited marriage be- 
tween Jews and Christians, and the possession of Christian 
slaves by Jews. This last prohibition went far to undermine the 
economic structure of Jewish society, in *agriculture in partic- 
ular. In this period it was inconceivable to maintain any fair- 
sized agricultural unit without employing slaves, who were 
rapidly becoming Christianized. 

A flicker of the old-type coexistence, this time with an 
anti-Christian emphasis and a pro-Jewish tendency, reemerged 
under Emperor *Julian (361-363), regarded by Christians as 
“the apostate.” His attempt to rebuild the Temple in Jerusalem, 
his respectful language in reference to Jews, and the rights he 
granted them were not only motivated by a wish to disprove 
the Christian contention that Judea had been obliterated with 
the rejection of Jesus, they were also actuated by esteem for a 
great Jewish past and for steadfastness in adhering to a reli- 
gious historical course. 

The Church and the Christian empire, alarmed but not 
sobered by the reemergence of paganism and its bid for an 
alliance with the Jews, crystallized a policy of obtaining laws 
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against Jews and heretics. These were subsequently promul- 
gated: “... in order that these dangerous sects which are un- 
mindful of our times may not spread into life the more freely, 
in indiscriminate confusion, as it were, we ordain by this law 
to be valid for all time ...” (Novella 3 of Theodosius 11, Jan. 31, 
438). On this basis Jews were denied all civic offices and dig- 
nities because “we believe it is wrong that the enemies of the 
heavenly Majesty and of the Roman laws should become the 
executors of our laws, and that they, fortified by the author- 
ity of the acquired rank, should have the power to judge or 
sentence Christians, ... as if they insult our faith ... For the 
same reason we prohibit that any synagogue should rise as a 
new building” (ibid.). 

Hence, at this early stage, the foundations were laid for 
the conception that the holding of public office by a Jew con- 
stituted both an insult to Christianity and a danger to Chris- 
tians. Of the two reasons cited, the first was prompted by the 
competition between religions that continued into the fifth 
century and by the pride of victory. The second stemmed 
from suspicion of the character of the Jew and the view that 
he was perhaps activated by base motives in dealing with 
other people. Thus motivation was advanced for the principle 
that only if the Jews were humiliated and rendered powerless 
would Christianity and Christians be safe; on this principle 
Jews were barred from honors and public office in Christian 
states (and later in Muslim states) from the fifth until the 18‘ 
centuries. Although there were to be many exceptions to, and 
breaches of, this rule, these only proved its wide acceptance, as 
amply evidenced down the centuries in the bitter opposition 
to Jews holding positions of authority by the Church leader- 
ship and the consensus of popular opinion in Christian and 
Muslim societies. 

The change in legal status gained popular acceptance 
because of the consistency and virulence with which Church 
leaders preached hatred of the Jew. The eight anti-Jewish 
sermons delivered by John Chrysostom (see *Church Fathers) 
in Antioch in 387 both reveal the existence of a continuing 
good relationship at this time between parts of the general 
population and the Jews and instance the type of propaganda 
used by the Church fathers to disrupt it. The sermons vilify 
the Jews, their synagogues, their way of life, and their mo- 
tives of behavior at length and in scathing terms. *Augustine 
of Hippo had a deep historic sense of the vital force displayed 
by the Jewish people. Several times in his writings he returns 
to the mystery presented by the non-assimilation of a small 
people, separated from the rest of the population not only 
by its specific beliefs, but also by a detailed way of life and 
its development of an individual culture, in an empire that 
was moving to increasing uniformity in all these respects. His 
conception of what the Jewish people might have been, and 
what under Christian dispensation it had become, emerges 
from his musings about the likely destiny of the Jews had 
they not constantly revolted against God and finally rejected 
Jesus, and about the reason for their continued existence in 
the world: 
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And if they had not sinned against Him, led astray by unholy 
curiosity as by some magic arts, falling away to worship idols 
and finally murdering the Christ, they would have remained in 
the same kingdom, and if it did not grow in size, it would have 
grown in happiness. As for their present dispersion through al- 
most all the lands and peoples, it is by the providence of the 
true God, to the end that when the images, altars, groves, and 
temples of the false gods are everywhere overthrown, and the 
sacrifices forbidden, it may be demonstrated by the Jewish scrip- 
tures how this was prophesied long ago. Thus the possibility is 
avoided that, if read only in our books, the prophecy might be 
taken for our invention (City of God, ed. and tr. by W.C. Greene, 
Book 4, 34 (1963), 129). 


Augustine's assertion that a redeemed Jewish people would 
have remained happy and a separate nation in Erez Israel 
was later remembered by few Christians. Both of his assump- 
tions, that the Jewish dispersion proves the truth of Christi- 
anity through the Holy Writ that is in Jewish possession, and 
that it was necessary to provide proof of the correctness of the 
biblical passages quoted by Christians from the text in Jew- 
ish hands to doubting infidels - neither Jewish nor Christian, 
but pagan - clearly indicate a situation, at least within living 
memory, ofa triangle in which Judaism, Christianity, and pa- 
ganism are confronted. Later on, his premises provided the 
theoretical formulation for Christian readiness to suffer Jews 
in their midst. Augustine's understanding of Psalms 59:12 (Vul- 
gate 58:12) as relating to sufferance of the Jews, on the condi- 
tion that they be visibly dispersed and humiliated, was widely 
quoted and applied in the Middle Ages. 


INTERNAL CULTURAL AND SOCIAL ACTIVITIES. At the 
same time that the church was preaching to its converted the 
dictum that the Jews continue to exist for the sake of Chris- 
tianity, as despiritualized guardians of a spiritual “Old Testa- 
ment,” the Jewish people were developing a great and fruit- 
ful new life of intellectual and social creativity. In about 359 a 
constant calendar was determined and formulated, thus bas- 
ing archaic sacred attitudes to time, its division, and purpose, 
on mathematical principles, and bringing to completion a 
long process of Hellenistic cultural influence. The leadership 
provided by the patriarchate and the patriarchs (see *Nasi) 
through these difficult times, although frequently criticized, 
was on the whole successful and helped create a productive pe- 
riod in both the Jewish and general cultural spheres. The nasi 
Gamaliel b. Hillel maintained a regular correspondence with 
the great Antiochian rhetor Libanius over the last four decades 
of the fourth century, showing points of contact between the 
great Jewish jurists and those of the Roman world. 

Jewish creative and cultural activity was continuing at 
a time when a mob led by monks in 388 burned down the 
synagogue at Callinicum in Mesopotamia. Bishop *Ambrose 
of Milan thereupon asserted the authority of the Church and 
overruled Emperor *Theodosius 1 by insisting that the culprits 
should go unpunished. Also in this period Emperor Theodo- 
sius 11 and his ecclesiastical advisers attempted to deter Jews 
from worship by forbidding the erection of new synagogues 
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(see above). Jews reacted to this situation by recourse to both 
traditional and new solutions. The Patriarchate was extin- 
guished by imperial decree in 429. However, Jewish leader- 
ship of the communities in the Roman empire continued in a 
less centralized but more successful form. 

In Erez Israel the Jewish population held on to its soil 
and maintained its spirit of resistance by every means avail- 
able, from the revolt in Galilee against Gallus in 351 up to the 
revolt in the reign of Emperor *Heraclius and its alliance with 
the invading Persian armies in 614 (see below). In Babylo- 
nia the exilarchs were able to exercise their hegemony under 
more relaxed and stable conditions than those prevailing in 
the Roman and Christian spheres. But when a series of per- 
secutions overtook the community in the second half of the 
fifth and the sixth centuries the exilarchs had the foresight to 
withdraw with their institutions to inaccessible regions and 
there to continue cultural activities and social leadership. In 
495-502 the exilarch Mar *Zutra 11 led a revolt, created a small 
Jewish state, and paid with his life for this attempt. 


YEMEN. Semitic tribes in the region of present-day *Yemen 
became converted to Judaism and maintained a Jewish prin- 
cipality in *Himyar that had close ties with the nasi at Tibe- 
rias. It was crushed by a coalition of Christian *Byzantium 
and *Ethiopia after a battle to preserve Judaism and with the 
death of the king *Yasuf dhu Nuwas in 525. 


REDACTION OF THE JERUSALEM AND BABYLONIAN 
TALMuDs. At the time of these events Jewish intellectual 
activity added a new dimension and prototype to the na- 
tional literature. The academies of Erez Israel and Babylonia 
constituted a living forum for discussion of the tenets and 
implications of Jewish morals and Jewish law, continuing 
despite external humiliations and harassments. The redac- 
tion of the so-called Jerusalem Talmud took place in the sec- 
ond half of the fourth century. During the second half of the 
fourth century and throughout the fifth - from the days of 
Rav *Ashi (371-427) until *Ravina (499) — the redaction of the 
so-called Babylonian Talmud was completed. Both Talmuds 
represent whole libraries of legal discussion and formula- 
tion - halakhah - and record fragments of moral and exeget- 
ical sermons - aggadah. The thoughts and efforts of numer- 
ous scholars are reticulated in them to form a protocol of the 
discussions, thus setting down a rich legacy for posterity and 
providing an exemplar for a specific mode of learning, of liv- 
ing, and of moral decision. The Talmuds became canonized 
in Jewish esteem alongside the Bible and the Mishnah - theo- 
retically in a diminishing scale of sanctity. In practice, inter- 
pretation of the Talmud and the talmudic mode of discussion 
eventually dominated Jewish scholarship and set the pattern 
for Jewish modes of thought until modern times. After a short 
transitional period of creative activity by the *savora’im, the 
Talmuds were regarded as closed and canonized entities. Be- 
side the Talmuds, there also remain from this period the amo- 
raic midrashim (see *Midrash). These in technique bear close 
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affinity to the writings of the Church Fathers, while in content 
and aims they represent a system of Jewish culture, its values 
and aspirations, and its defense against Christian attacks. 


APPEARANCE OF ISLAM. ‘The degree and scale of Jewish in- 
fluence on *Muhammad and early *Islam is much in dispute, 
but there is no denial of its existence and considerable signifi- 
cance. From early attempts at alliance with Jewish groups in 
Arabia — the so-called Jewish “tribes” - Muhammad turned 
against them, and, in a series of wars and battles in the years 
624 to 628, succeeded in either extirpating them or expelling 
them from Arabia. Awareness of these influences and of the 
alliances and wars of the past was important later in deter- 
mining the attitude of Islam toward Jews. 


TRENDS IN CHRISTIAN POLICY TOWARD THE JEWS. By the 
end of the sixth century, two approaches toward the Jews were 
tried in the Christian sphere. Emperor *Justinian attempted 
to influence Judaism in a missionary spirit, to interfere in the 
conduct of Jewish worship, and to direct the Jews as to what 
they should retain or relinquish in their scriptures and beliefs. 
In the preamble to his Novella 146 (Feb. 8, 553) he states ex- 
pressly: “Necessity dictates that when the Hebrews listen to 
their sacred texts they should not confine themselves to the 
meaning of the letter, but should also devote their attention 
to those sacred prophecies which are hidden from them, and 
which announce the mighty Lord and Savior Jesus Christ.” 
The post-biblical strata of Jewish literature are to be excised: 
“The Mishnah, or as they call it the second tradition [Deu- 
terosis], we prohibit entirely ... it is ... but the handiwork of 
man, speaking only of earthly things, and having nothing of 
the divine in it. But let them read the holy words themselves, 
rejecting the commentaries” (as translated by J. Parkes, The 
Conflict of the Church and the Synagogue (1961), 392-3). Jus- 
tinian’s argumentation against Deuterosis has a fundamen- 
talist ring, but the stress is on negation instead of a positive 
evaluation of the Bible. The emperor failed in his object, not 
only as many of his other strong-armed attempts had failed 
because of the weakness of the empire in the late sixth cen- 
tury, but essentially because the Jews remained consistently 
attached to the whole of their corpus of scriptures and refused 
to become Jews according to Christian concepts. Not until the 
13" century was a similar approach again attempted, when a 
campaign was launched against the Talmud, which also failed 
(see below: The Middle Ages). 

At the end of the sixth century another attempt to eradi- 
cate the Jews in a Christian country was begun in Visigothic 
Spain. With the changeover from Arianism and the attempt 
to unite the country under Catholicism by King Reccared 1, 
compulsory conversion of Jews to Christianity became an 
integral part of the policy of the Visigothic state. However, 
barehanded force essentially proved no more successful than 
Justinian’s attempt at dictation (see below). 

Pope *Gregory 1 at the end of the sixth century devel- 
oped a different and more enduring line of approach. In his 
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many letters concerning Jews he proposed to tempt them to 
Christianity by offering fiscal alleviations in the belief that if 
the first generation did not become fully fledged Christians 
the second would become so. He thus authorized the use of 
economic pressure and reward to bring about Jewish apos- 
tasy. However, while insisting on strict maintenance of the 
status quo in respect of Jewish existence, he was vigilant in 
ensuring that Jews should not acquire any new rights or op- 
portunities. He thus developed a practice which was in part 
based on application of the theory of Augustine and in part 
on a dogmatization of the various anti-Jewish laws of the later 
Roman emperors as incorporated in the Codes of Theodosius 
and Justinian. In his theoretical writings, in particular in his 
Moralia on Job, and in his commentaries on Kings and Ezekiel, 
Gregory views the Jewish way of life and Jewish identity as the 
arch-enemy of Christianity. Jacob here represents the gentiles, 
and Esau the Jews. 


SETTLEMENT IN WESTERN EUROPE. The sixth century also 
saw the reemergence of Jews in Western Europe north of the 
Pyrenees. The existence of a Jewish community at *Cologne 
in 321 is already attested in an edict of Emperor Constan- 
tine. Discoveries of coins, and, in the opinion of some schol- 
ars, also terra cotta figurines found at *Treves (Trier), prove 
the presence of Jews - or at least of passing merchants - in 
several places in Western and Central Europe in the fourth 
century. However, there is no evidence of the continuance of 
these Jewish groups, or of the movement of individual Jew- 
ish merchants, in the disordered times of the barbarian inva- 
sions and the creation of the Germanic states in the late fourth 
and fifth centuries. South of the Pyrenees, in Arian Visigothic 
Spain and in the kingdom of Theodoric in Italy, Jews were to 
be found, living in relatively favorable conditions. The Arians 
did not simply adopt the attitude of the Catholic Church to- 
ward Jews; since individuals in these Arian Germanic states 
were regarded as subject either to the existing Roman law or 
the Germanic law of the conquerors, Jews were classified, un- 
der this definition, with the Romans. Procopius recounts (De 
Bello Gothico, 1, 5, 10.25) that the Jews of *Naples courageously 
and stubbornly defended this city for Theodoric against the 
Byzantines in 536. 

Though migration from a warmer southern climate to a 
colder northern one, and from an ancient and familiar cul- 
tural milieu to a new and uncivilized region, is not usual, this 
is the direction taken by relatively many Jews during the sixth 
century when they appeared in the Catholic kingdom of the 
Franks in what is now *France. They were attracted by the rare 
opportunities for enterprising merchants in the newly devel- 
oping countries. Seen through the writings of Bishop *Greg- 
ory of Tours, Jews were able to tempt bishops and princes 
with the spices and costly cloths they brought with them. In 
the second half of the sixth century there is mention of siz- 
able communities, as at *Clermont-Ferrand, *Paris, and *Mar- 
seilles, which had their own synagogue buildings - certainly 
not constructed in accordance with the requirements imposed 
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by the Church - and stubbornly defended, sometimes to the 
death, their right to live as professing Jews. The figure of the 
Jew *Priscus exemplifies the best in these groups: learned in 
the Bible, he is shown disputing as an equal, and unafraid, 
with Bishop Gregory in the presence of King Chilperic about 
Judaism and Christianity. He died a martyr’s death at Paris, 
having dispatched his son to safety in Marseilles. 


THE JEWISH REVOLT IN EREZ ISRAEL. On the eve of the ap- 
pearance of Islam as a world power and third great monothe- 
istic religion — the last throes of the disappearance of the old 
order of the classical world - Jews in Erez Israel again raised 
the standard of revolt in an attempt to reestablish Jewish rule 
in Erez Israel. Desperate through persecutions under Emperor 
Heraclius they rebelled in 614, joined the Persian armies then 
invading the country, and between 614 and 617 established 
Jewish rule in Jerusalem. Their failure and cruel suppression 
(see also *Benjamin of Tiberias) add to the character of this 
event in Jewish history, which represents a last gleam of the 
classical constellations and one of the many harbingers of the 


new medieval situation. 
[Haim Hillel Ben-Sasson] 


THE MIDDLE AGES 


Formative Times (7** to 11» Centuries) 

The conquest of the Persian empire by Muslim forces oblit- 
erated polytheism as a political force over the entire horizon 
of Jewish existence. Jews had to accustom themselves to the 
situation that throughout “the whole world” monotheistic re- 
ligions claiming the mantle of the Jewish faith were pursuing 
a consistent policy of derogation and humiliation toward the 
Jews. To the Christian clergy as a carrier of the inculcation of 
hatred of the Jews in the masses was now added the Muslim 
clergy. On the other hand, the conquests of Islam reunified the 
vast majority of the Jewish people. By 712 Islam ruled from the 
borders of India to south of the Pyrenees, thus uniting under 
its sway more than 90% of the existing Jewish population. The 
success of the Muslims was seen by Jews as divine retribution 
for the evil and perfidy of Byzantium and Persia. The sudden 
change in the political order revived hopes for even greater 
changes that would bring about Redemption and the Messiah. 
It was not by accident that several militant Jewish *messianic 
movements followed shortly on Islamic successes. Jerusalem 
was taken by the Arabs in 638. The Christian prohibitions on 
the entry of Jews to the Holy City were soon lifted. The attitude 
of the Muslims to the “People of the Book” was more favorable 
toward the Jews than that of the Christian rulers (see below). 
The Muslims had much to learn from the Christian and Jew- 
ish infidels, while the existence of many shades of faith other 
than Islam in the Muslim realm saved Jews living within its 
borders from the onus of being the main, frequently even the 
sole, representatives of nonconformists there as they became 
in Christendom. 


UNDER ISLAM. The Muslim conquest had far-reaching con- 
sequences for Jewish economic and social structures. The first 
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generation of Arab rulers knew little about agriculture, nor 
cared about it. They imposed a heavy burden on infidel farm- 
ers, not being concerned with the disastrous results. On the 
other hand, they respected trade and regarded the city as a fa- 
vorable milieu for leading the good Muslim life. The military 
camps of the conquerors soon developed into cities. All this 
combined to draw Jews away from the villages and agriculture 
toward the developing towns and an appreciated occupation 
in trade. Their links with other Jews along the commercial 
routes in the vast empire worked in the same direction, as also 
the opportunities offered by the connections of Jews in Mus- 
lim countries for trading with their brethren in the Christian 
countries. In the lands taken from Byzantium, the new cir- 
cumstances only completed a process of squeezing out Jews 
from agriculture that had been begun by the Christian denial 
of slave manpower to Jewish agricultural undertakings. In the 
former lands of the Persian Empire this was a relatively new 
process. By the end of the eighth century it had been more or 
less accomplished everywhere in the Muslim empire: although 
some Jewish individuals and groups remained attached to 
the soil despite unfavorable circumstances, the vast majority 
of the Jews became townspeople, and retained this structure 
until the present. 

Wherever a new city arose or an old one developed, Jews 
formed large and enterprising merchant and craftsmen com- 
munities, as in *Kufa, *Basra, and *Baghdad (almost from its 
foundation by the *Abassids) in *Iraq; in *Cairo-Fostat and 
* Alexandria, in *Egypt; in *Kairouan and *Fez in the Maghreb; 
and in *Cordoba and *Toledo in Muslim *Spain. Their oc- 
cupations covered all the varieties found in the towns. Thus 
the foundation was laid for the variegated structure of Jewish 
economy and society in the Muslim city, which existed - with 
spatial and temporal modifications - up to the almost total 
liquidation of the Jewish communities in Muslim lands after 
the creation of the State of Israel. 

In various regions of the Muslim Empire the lower strata 
of Jewish society were occupied in every kind of craft. An 
anti-Jewish writer in the ninth century, in what was certainly 
a tendentious one-sided view, could even regard certain of the 
coarser crafts as the main occupation of the Jews in Egypt. The 
upper stratum of Jewish society in the caliphate engaged in 
large-scale trade and in money-lending, sometimes even sup- 
plying organized and regular loans to the state. In the tenth 
century certain rich Jewish families were known as the court 
financiers, their security of tenure deriving to a large degree 
from the fact, well known to the caliph and his officials, that 
the huge loans advanced came not only out of the personal 
fortune of the Jewish banker, but out of amounts lent him by 
Jewish merchants of lesser means. 

In Muslim Spain, as early as the united *Umayad ca- 
liphate, the position achieved by *Hisdai ibn Shaprut dem- 
onstrates the rise of a Jewish official and merchant to politi- 
cal eminence mainly on the basis of his personal abilities and 
culture. This is even more strikingly exhibited in the 11 cen- 
tury, during the period of the divided Taifa kingdoms, in the 
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person, culture, and career of *Samuel ha-Nagid (Ibn Nagrela), 
a commander of Muslim armies, vizier of a Muslim king, a 
great Hebrew poet, eminent talmudist, master of a fine Ara- 
bic style, mathematician, philosopher, and statesman - both 
as a theoretician and in practice — in an absolute state. Mus- 
lim Spain gave rise to many similar personalities and families, 
wholeheartedly Jewish, blending both Jewish and Greek-Ara- 
bic culture, and aristocratic in behavior and feeling. Grouped 
around them and relying heavily on their munificence, were 
galaxies of poor poets and scholars devoted to their art and 
the pursuit of philosophy, often highly creative, like Solomon 
ibn *Gabirol (known by the Latins as the philosopher Avice- 
bron, the author of the Fons Vitae). In Kairouan, Africa, there 
flourished also under *Fatimid rule a circle of physicians and 
scholars influential at court and leaders of their communi- 
ties. In the Mediterranean seaports in the 10" to 12" centu- 
ries there was a well organized Jewish trade, relying basically 
on written communications between merchants as well as on 
the maintenance of well ordered books of trade and accounts 
and a well regulated merchant organization that based itself 
on Jewish law. 

The successes of these high dignitaries and influential 
courtiers naturally ran counter to the basic Islamic attitude 
toward the Jews, to the legal status it was ready to grant them, 
and, above all, to popular sentiment. Even the career of the 
legendary *Paltiel met with intrigue and opposition from Mus- 
lim circles. The reality was much harsher. Samuel ha-Nagid 
was not only bitterly attacked by his political enemies - as 
he testifies abundantly in his poems - and vilified by scur- 
rilous popular songwriters, but was also sharply assailed by 
the eminent Muslim philosopher and poet Ibn Hazm (Sam- 
uel’s son *Jehoseph fell victim (1066) to the pent-up hatred 
of the mob). 

The basic Muslim attitude to infidels is set out in the 
so-called Covenant of *Omar, formally ascribed to the year 
637 but almost certainly formulated much later. In regard to 
the ahl al-dhimma, “the people of protection” (see *Dhimma, 
Dhimmi) - which comprised both Jews and Christians as de- 
serving of the right to exist under Muslim rule as the *ahl 
al-kitab, the “People of the Book” - it provides for security 
of person and property, and permission to pursue religious 
worship and codes of behavior according to the law of the 
faith concerned, on condition of payment of fixed taxes to the 
caliph’s treasury (the jizya and the *kharaj; the kharaj, taken 
automatically from the field area, did much to drive out Jews 
from agriculture; and see above) and under a set of rules en- 
suring the constant humiliation and isolation of the infidels by 
believers. Many of its humiliating conditions are taken from 
old anti-Jewish laws of Christian origin, but they also contain 
certain detailed provisions stemming from conceptions and 
symbols of social prestige found in Muslim society. Sunni rul- 
ers usually tended to apply these rules strictly to the majority 
of the Jews (and Christians). Shi‘ite rulers tended to be more 
capricious and offensive in their attitude. The Fatimid caliph 
of Egypt, al-Hakim bi-Amr Allah (996-1021), embarked ona 
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systematic policy of humiliation of the Jews and Christians in 
the second half of his reign. Among his inventions can be in- 
cluded the principle of the badge of shame, later taken over by 
the Church, for he compelled Jews to wear only black robes in 
public and to carry the wooden image of a calf (in memory of 
the calf which the Jews had worshiped in the desert; see Jewish 
*badge). The constancy of the Muslim system of humiliation, 
coupled with freedom to exercise *autonomy and opportunity 
to engage in most economic activities in the cities, is illustrated 
by both the relatively few exceptions made in favor of gifted 
infidels as well as by the relatively few sharp outbreaks of ex- 
treme governmental persecution or mob fury. 


INTENSIFICATION OF CHRISTIAN ATTITUDES. Christian so- 
ciety continued to develop, under the guidance of the Church, 
its pernicious hatred of the Jews. Though the upper ranks of 
the Church hierarchy accepted, both in theory and in practice, 
the relatively “mild” attitude toward the Jews of Augustine and 
Gregory 1, the lower ranks tended to be more consistent than 
their superiors and inclined to question in their sermons the 
compromise implicit in the Jewish denial of Christianity under 
Christian rule, thus veering toward the attitude suggested by 
the legislation of Justinian and Reccared 1. Various factors - 
both general and relating in particular to Jews - helped to 
shape attitudes toward the Jews in different Christian coun- 
tries in various times and circumstances. The unifying and 
directing overall Christian influence was the divided attitude 
displayed by the Church - less hostile at the top, and increas- 
ingly hostile as one proceeded downward. Royalty, the nobil- 
ity, and the townspeople added elements colored by their own 
interests to the prevailing temper but always merging with one 
or the other of the two aspects of the Church attitude. 

Seventh-century Visigothic Spain waged a continuous 
struggle against Jewish existence. A series of laws was pro- 
mulgated throughout the century to punish Jews for adher- 
ing to their faith, to ensure supervision of their behavior as 
good Christians by local Christian priests, and to take away 
their children from them in order to educate them in true 
Christian homes as good Christians. Cruel punishments 
were threatened to those who would not obey; “the Jews” al- 
luded to in these enactments were evidently forced converts 
to Christianity who persisted in adhering to the faith of their 
fathers. The enactment of these measures over the course of 
a century graphically shows the strength of the devotion to 
Judaism of communities of Jewish merchants who have left 
no trace in Jewish literature and culture other than the testi- 
mony of persecutory laws to their steadfastness in the face of 
danger. It was a tragic prelude to the tragedy of the *anusim 
of Spain in the 15 and 16" centuries. Both in the seventh and 
the 15" centuries, the Jewish tragedy was the result of a Catho- 
lic drive for the unification and uniformization of belief and 
thought in Spain. 

In the Carolingian Empire of the eighth and ninth centu- 
ries, trade and mercantile connections were viewed as having 
a much higher premium than in the declining Visigothic king- 
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dom; hence the treatment of Jews was much better, though 
always within the framework of the general attitude set by the 
Church. Emperor *Louis the Pious and his advisers were in 
particular favorably disposed to Jewish trade, and under him 
court society treated the Jews well. This incurred the opposi- 
tion of Archbishop *Agobard of Lyons who bitterly criticized 
Jewish influence, Jewish culture at Lyons, and the anti-Chris- 
tian disputations in which the Jews engaged. In particular 
Agobard opposed the protection accorded to Jewish *slave 
trading (see also *slaves). The south Italian 11"*-century chron- 
icle of Ahimaaz registers the impression made by persecutions 
instigated by Emperor *Basil 1 (see *Ahimaaz b. *Paltiel). 
During the 10 and 11 centuries the Christianization of 
the minds, and in particular the emotions and the imagina- 
tions, of the peoples in Western Europe proceeded. The im- 
portance of Jews as international merchants, and gradually as 
local merchants too, continued to be appreciated. Jews were 
also valued as a colonizing element in the reemerging town life 
in these countries, as the charter of Bishop Ruediger of *Speyer 
(1084) offering them attractive concessions clearly shows. 
In 1190, only six years before the First *Crusade, Emperor 
Henry tv granted the Jews of Speyer and *Worms charters 
giving them extensive rights of trade and self-government. 


THE FIRST CRUSADE. By this time social and religious fer- 
ment in Western Europe was nearing its peak. Jews were ex- 
pelled from *Mainz in 1012. The investiture conflict between 
the papacy and the emperor, and the propaganda for a Cru- 
sade in the 11 century, resulted from the intensification of 
Christian political theory and the inflamed emotions to a high 
pitch, leading many Christians to believe it their sacred duty 
to take revenge for Jesus’ passion and death. With the growth 
of the influence of the monks, the feelings of the lower clergy 
found a potent and articulate vehicle of expression. All this 
combined to bring about widespread massacres of the Jews 
during the First Crusade (1096), in particular of the commu- 
nities of the Rhine, as well as the Jewish response to this chal- 
lenge by the acts and the ideology of *kiddush ha-Shem. 


REDISPOSITION OF JEWISH LEADERSHIP STRUCTURE. The 
seventh to eleventh centuries were a formative period for a 
redisposition of Jewish leadership and its social ratification. 
In the pattern of leadership formed by the institutions of the 
exilarchate, the geonim and their academies, there emerged an 
aristocratic hereditary hierarchy consisting of many families 
of scholars, traditionally devoted to study and assuming lead- 
ership in a fixed system of precedence and gradation; another 
more limited circle was constituted of families of geonim, en- 
titled to succeed to the autocratic leadership of the academies; 
finally there was the leadership exercised by the Davidic dy- 
nasty of the exilarchic house. Over the course of centuries this 
system tried to combine the principles and practice of intel- 
lectual attainment, sanctity of life, hereditary succession, and 
hierarchic promotion. Despite the tensions and contradictions 
inherent in this combination, it worked successfully for a re- 
markably long time. The system was based on centralization, 
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and by example from above induced throughout Jewish soci- 
ety appreciation of aristocratic descent combined with learn- 
ing and leadership. This structure and set of social values be- 
gan to break up, not under the attacks of the tenth-century 
*Karaites, although these were directed expressly and sharply 
against it, but through the disintegration of the supporting 
framework of the caliphate, and the appearance of local Jewish 
leadership which, while remaining aristocratic in attitude and 
values, was no longer connected with the center at Baghdad 
and with the hierarchy of the academies. Individualistic ten- 
dencies were also at work in this process (see also below). 

This structure, with its extreme claims to authority, sanc- 
tity, and aristocracy, has remained an isolated chapter in the 
pattern of Jewish institutions of scholarship and leadership. 
In the 8* to 116 centuries, and in decline up to the 13'* cen- 
tury, it represented for Jewish history a singular experiment of 
centralistic leadership based on aristocratic stratification and 
individualist intellectual values. The concept “yeshivah’” still 
remains, but, beyond the borders of the caliphate and after the 
13" century, there was no attempt to organize it on the lines 
of family units and as an hierarchic ladder. The term Gaon 
became understood in Europe to designate “genius,” and its 
original hierarchical meaning was lost, to be rediscovered by 
modern research. The system was gradually replaced by local 
leadership, such as that of the *nagid. Alongside there began 
to emerge, even in Muslim countries, the local community 
unit, based on cohesion of its members and the needs specific 
to Jews living together and feeling a common responsibility 
ina certain locality. 

North of the Pyrenees, Jewish community leadership 
around the beginning of the 11 century shows the influence 
of the individual predominating, based on personal charisma 
and learning alone. It is exemplified in the figure of *Gershom 
b. Judah, “the Light of the Exile,” and in the ideals set out by 
*Simeon b. Isaac of Mainz, reaching its consummation in the 
personality and leadership of *Rashi and the figures who by 
their personal qualities and example led their communities 
to sacrifice themselves in the spirit of kiddush ha-Shem dur- 
ing the persecutions of the First Crusade. The regular organs 
of local community leadership and the *synods of local com- 
munity leaders, which convened at fairs and in central com- 
mercial towns like Cologne, served in this milieu to support 
leadership by the individual or by the isolated community or 
as an alternative to it. 

The Jewish leadership used various methods of influence 
and systems of instruction to exercise authority. The Babylo- 
nian geonim and their academies have assumed a somewhat 
distorted image in the view of later generations because the 
main source of information on them and their activities de- 
rives from the *responsa they sent, on the authority of the 
academy, to legal questions submitted to them by communities 
or individuals. In reality, they achieved their goal of establish- 
ing the Talmud as the criterion for normative Jewish way of 
life and thought, not only, and not even mainly, through this 
legal and exegetical correspondence. Although the responsa 
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literature of the geonim is highly diversified, and has been re- 
garded with high esteem down through the generations, it was 
only part, and in their estimation only a substitute, for direct 
methods of exercising centralistic moral and social control 
of Jewish society, both orally and in writing. Wherever and 
whenever possible, they preferred direct instruction given to 
assemblies of scholars either by the gaon and the collegium of 
his academy (which served both as a supreme judicial court 
as well as a high academy of learning) in the *kallah months 
or by sending out an emissary or a representative of the gaon 
to the communities. The geonim also sent out letters of moral 
instruction to the Jewish people when assuming office, called 
by *Saadiah Gaon the “letter on assuming lordship” (Iggeret 
Tesurah). Several letters of such purport of the 10% and 115 
centuries (of Saadiah Gaon in: Dvir, 1 (1923), 183-8; and in: 
Ginzei Kedem, 2 (1923), 34-35; of Nehemiah Gaon, in: Mann, 
Texts, 1 (1931), 78-83; of Israel, son of Samuel b. Hophni, ibid., 
167-77; of Sherira Gaon, ibid., 95-105; of Hai Gaon, in: Ginzei 
Kedem, 4 (1930), 51-56) evidence an aim to impart instruc- 
tion to the people in simple and rational language, appealing 
to their emotions and needs. In his letter Saadiah Gaon re- 
peatedly stresses that it is the duty of his office to teach Jews 
and to lead and admonish them. He invites questions and 
appeals. This high conception of geonic office justifies the as- 
sumption that many more such pastoral letters were sent out 
but have been lost in later centuries and places where geonic 
institutional and moral authority was no longer binding. The 
geonim extended their influence also by instilling in the people 
a deeply mystical conception of the sacredness of the acade- 
mies and their heads. They especially emphasized the value of 
their blessing and the danger of incurring their *herem. 


CULTURAL AND SPIRITUAL LIFE. The productive Jewish 
cultural and religious life which continued in these centuries 
was frequently stormy. Almost at the outset of the geonic cam- 
paign to establish the Talmud as the book of life for the Jewish 
people it encountered the revolt of *Anan b. David, and the 
early *Karaites. These represent in the eighth to ninth centu- 
ries an archaistic and rigoristic trend, turning away from tal- 
mudic and geonic “modernization” toward a biblical primitive 
conception of the Jewish way of life, ideals, and duties. The 
concept of all-pervading holiness, a demand for the reinstate- 
ment of harsh old prescriptions, an insistence on adherence 
to detailed local custom, and a program of self-isolation for 
the camp of true believers made this movement a throwback 
to various ancient sectarian tendencies of the Second Temple 
period. Even in this opposition the strength of talmudic modes 
of thought is evident, for Anan employs talmudic dialectics 
frequently and with skill in his writings; what he opposed was 
reliance on law based on talmudic collective discussion and 
the alleviations it introduced. 

The change in cultural temper and religious mood among 
the Jews in Muslim countries in these centuries — to a large 
degree due to the influence of Islamic society and culture, and 
to the penetration of Greek philosophical ideas to both Mus- 
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lims and Jews - is evident in the development of Karaism as 
well as in the fight against it. Whereas Anan was authoritar- 
ian to the core and the geonim who opposed him at first re- 
jected his views in the name of the sanctity of tradition and 
on the basis of the authority of their academies, both Karaite 
and *Rabbanite conceptions and argumentations had changed 
very much in the same direction by the tenth century. Both 
sides were now mainly contending within the framework of 
religious rationalism, which worked a transformation in the 
conception of their own stand and that of their opponents. 
The Karaites of the tenth century (see *Avelei Zion; *Daniel 
b. Moses al-Qumisi; *Levi b. Japheth; *Sahl b. Mazli’ah ha- 
Kohen; *Salmon b. Jeruham; Jacob al-*Kirkisani) based their 
strict adherence to the Bible on their conception of individual 
responsibility, which should not rely on any external author- 
ity but only on the individual’s reasoning powers. This they 
considered the sole legitimate means by which to understand 
properly - i.e., individually —- the sacred Scriptures, the Jewish 
way of life, and the world order. 

The writings of the geonim of the 10% and early 11 cen- 
turies show a similar application of rationalism. Saadiah Gaon 
wrote his “Book of Beliefs and Opinions” in the early tenth 
century to explain Jewish Rabbanite theory and practice on 
systematic rationalistic philosophical grounds and to defend 
it against opponents through rationalist argumentation. He 
opposed the Karaites in the name of religious rationalism, 
which demands that men should rely on accumulated tradi- 
tion and binds them to obey the guidance of national collec- 
tive leadership. Rationalism afforded Saadiah — and, in an even 
more extreme approach, the Gaon *Samuel b. Hophni - the 
incentive and the means to combat anthropomorphic inter- 
pretations and uphold radical rationalist exegesis of the Bible. 
On the other hand, to Karaites it furnished weapons for de- 
structive criticism of the Talmud. Although the theoretical 
and practical consequences were to be widely divergent, they 
stemmed from a common point of departure based on a ra- 
tionalist approach. 

The divergences and conflicts often divided the Rabban- 
ite and Karaite camps more deeply among themselves than 
the controversy between the two sides. By its nature Karaite 
individualist rationalism gave rise to innumerable divisions. 
The much larger Rabbanite section, united formally, became 
increasingly diversified with the development of local cus- 
tom and local culture, which became more important as the 
centralizing framework of the caliphate and the authority of 
the exilarchate and Babylonian academies began to decline. 
Even more decisive was the difference between communities 
within the Muslim environment and influence and those in 
the Christian sphere. 

The difference is thrown into sharp relief when the world 
of thought and religion of the Babylonian academies is con- 
fronted with that of the Jews of southern Italy. This Jewry was 
important in its time and for later generations from many as- 
pects. The Jewry of *Ashkenaz was conscious of its cultural 
roots in southern Italy. The Ashkenazi rite of prayer origi- 
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nated there. In the 12 century Jacob b. Meir *Tam formulated 
the cultural debt of Ashkenaz to southern Italy by his para- 
phrase of Isaiah 11:13; “For out of Bari shall go forth the Law 
and the word of the Lord from Otranto.’ Mystic circles of the 
*Hasidei Ashkenaz traced nebulous origins of their traditions 
to semilegendary figures active in southern Italy. The wealth 
of Jewish traditions and culture there is revealed in the *Jo- 
sippon chronicle, completed in 953. The *piyyutim composed 
by Jews of this region during the period are the products of a 
considerable Hebrew liturgic and poetic activity. In the Ahi- 
maaz chronicle, completed in 1054, the traditions, the vener- 
ated figures, and the ideals of the upper circles of this impor- 
tant Jewry emerge in striking contrast to the rationalist world 
of Babylonian Jewry. The chronicle abounds with miraculous 
elements. Use of the Divine Name frequently appears, as a for- 
mula for keeping the dead alive, for supplying miraculous de- 
fense, and as a device for speedy transportation. Vampire-like 
women are reported to snatch, in the dark of night, children 
who in turn are snatched away and kept alive by holy sages. In 
religious outlook this world reveals all the elements that *Hai 
Gaon despised and warns against in the 11" century (see: Ozar 
ha-Geonim ed. by B.M. Levin, 4 (1931), 6, 10-12, 13-27, nos. 7, 
16, 20-21 (responsa to Hagigah). 

In Muslim Spain, at the courts of Jewish grandees, a dif- 
ferent cultural trend developed in the 10 and 11" centuries. 
The clash that occurred between Hisdai Ibn Shaprut and his 
court poet and grammarian, *Menahem b. Jacob ibn Saruq, 
demonstrates on the one hand the lordly attitude of the mae- 
cenas and on the other the proud individuality of the poor 
intellectual. In the 11 century Samuel ha-Nagid and his son 
Jehoseph lived in ostentatious luxury and prided themselves 
on it. According to many opinions, they were among the main 
builders of the Alhambra palace in Granada. The writings of 
Samuel ha-Nagid display a rational, highly individualistic 
and somewhat sensual temper. The responsa of Isaac b. Jacob 
*Alfasi provide evidence of the trends in Torah learning and 
communal culture characterizing the middle strata in Jewish 
society in Muslim Spain. 

Archbishop Agobard describes the culture of the Jew- 
ish community at Lyons and the literature it possessed as 
both mystic and talmudic in its conceptions. The Jews in the 
lands of the Franks in the 10" to 11 centuries are also known 
from their own works and expressions of opinion. The Jews of 
Provence described themselves to Hisdai Ibn Shaprut in the 
tenth century as “Your servants, the communities of France.” 
They were in close contact with the Muslim Spanish Jewish 
courtier and tried to persuade him to influence the authori- 
ties at Toulouse to stop the practice of a local custom harming 
and insulting to the Jews. Their letter is written in flowery He- 
brew (Mann, Texts, 1 (1931), 27-30). The community of *Arles 
had specific ordinances for trade regulation about this time. 
The *Anjou community recorded, in rich Hebrew, an event 
that proves Jewish contact with and influence in the Chris- 
tian environment in the south. It relates to a woman proselyte 
who “has left her father’s house, great riches, in a far land, and 
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has come for the sake of the name of our God to nestle un- 
der the wings of the Shekhinah. She has left her brethren and 
the grandees of her family; she settled in Narbonne. The late 
rabbi David married her ... as he heard that they were looking 
for her he fled with her to our place.” A new place of refuge 
was now being sought for the noble proselyte widow and her 
baby child (ibid., 32-33). This type of Jewish culture flourish- 
ing in close contact with its environment was to continue in 
Provence and bear many fruits (see below). 

A distinct and productive Jewish culture developed in the 
10% and 11 centuries in northern France and on the eastern 
bank of the Rhine. The mystic traditions of southern Italy were 
not forgotten here but toned down. This culture flourished in 
a patrician merchant society regulated according to halakhah, 
and was based on Torah study and on the conception of the 
whole of the Jewish heritage as a living integrated force. In 
the piyyutim of Simeon b. Isaac ideals are set forth and be- 
havior described which were to be typical of the early Jewry 
of Ashkenaz for many generations. This culture produced the 
first almost complete commentary on the Bible and the Bab- 
ylonian Talmud, the work of Rashi, which has remained the 
basis of traditional Jewish Bible and Talmud study. Through 
this it also influenced to a considerable extent Christian un- 
derstanding of the Bible, in particular through the impact on 
*Nicholas of Lyre. 

It was in this northern, Christian environment that Jew- 
ish *family structure underwent a revolutionary reformula- 
tion. *Monogamy became the pattern of the *Ashkenazi Jew- 
ish family by force of the so-called “Takkanot of Rabbenu 
Gershom b. Judah, the Light of the Exile.” This change was 
reinforced by a complementary one: a herem ascribed to the 
same authority invalidated a bill of divorce of a woman with- 
out her prior consent. 


THE KHAZAR KINGDOM. ‘These formative centuries also saw 
the conversion of a Mongol society to Judaism. The *Kha- 
zars — the royal family and court, and their warrior class 
in particular - accepted Judaism in the eighth century. This 
created a state ruled by a Jewish aristocracy in the strategi- 
cally important region between the Volga and the Caspian Sea 
in the eighth to tenth centuries. The report of this conver- 
sion had great influence on contemporary Jews (see *Hisdai 
ibn Shaprut) and on Jewish thought in later generations (see 
*Judah Halevi). In modern times its memory was to play a 
certain role in discussions about the origins of the Jews in 
Poland-Lithuania and Russia. The Khazar state practiced 
full tolerance toward merchants of various denominations, 
both those living in it as well as those passing through. It con- 
trolled important trade routes and fulfilled a critical function 
in the history of Christianity in Eastern Europe as it served 
as a buffer state between a dynamic Islam and the Slav peo- 
ples in what is now Russia - by which the Khazar state was 
later destroyed. 


DIVERSIFICATION IN LEADERSHIP STRUCTURE AND CUL- 
TURAL TRENDS. On the threshold of the 12 century Jewish 
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history stood at the end of the successful period of the experi- 
ment to combine a hierarchical and hereditary social struc- 
ture with individualist criteria of learning and intellectual at- 
tainment; the former experience in leadership and economic 
development had shown both the importance and dangers in 
the existence of a gigantic political framework like the caliph- 
ate and its breakup; the Jewish sphere was characterized by 
cultural diversification and the emergence of various systems 
of leadership. Rationalism was the dominating influence - at 
least among the upper circles and intellectuals — in the Jew- 
ish communities of the Muslim countries. Mystical and even 
magical leanings were found among the Jews in Christian 
countries. Great individual leaders were emerging; individu- 
alism and local particularism began to assert themselves in 
the leadership. In regions of cultural and social contacts and 
transit, like North Africa, southern Italy and Provence, Jew- 
ish cultural creativity was due in no small part to these cir- 
cumstances. The latecomer to the Jewish scene, the budding 
culture of Ashkenaz, produced great achievements almost at 
the start and a capacity for expressing revolutionary halakhic 
and social changes. The upper circles of Jewish society had a 
fluent command of Hebrew though in everyday life they used 
the languages of the countries they lived in; in Muslim coun- 
tries Arabic was used for literary expression, in particular for 
legal decisions and philosophic deliberations. Rashi found it 
necessary to intersperse his commentaries with many Old- 
French terms in order to be understood by his readers. Jews 
continued along the path that was to lead them from the use 
of Greek and Latin, as a cultural medium, through adapta- 
tion of alien languages to the development of *Yiddish and, 
later, *Ladino. Hence a trend apparently leading to assimila- 
tion became a valuable means of attaining an individual cul- 
ture and cohesion. Judaism was still attracting individuals in 
the west of Europe, like the deacon *Bodo, while in the east of 
Europe it attracted the leading sector of a Mongol nation, rul- 
ing its state for over two centuries. The hatred and massacres 
engendered by the Crusades produced in response the spirit 
of kiddush ha-Shem, which was described and taught in the 
early 12" century as representing the Jewish holy war against 
the enemies of the Lord. 


The Crystallization of Jewish Medieval Culture (12*-15** 
Centuries) 

EFFECTS OF THE CRUSADES. The 12'' century continued the 
series of shocks for Jewish society in Europe and for the Jew- 
ish spirit everywhere initiated by the movement and spirit of 
the Crusades. The Second Crusade (1146-47) and the Third 
(1189-90) brought massacre, plunder, and terror in their wake 
to Jews in Western Europe. *Bernard of Clairvaux gave strong 
popular expression to the old-established conception of the 
higher Church echelons of combining a policy toward the 
Jews of humiliation and isolation with defense of their life 
and property. In his letter to “the English People” sent also to 
“the Archbishops, Bishops, and all the clergy of eastern France 
and Bavaria,’ he states: 
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The Jews are not to be persecuted, killed, or even put to flight ... 
The Jews are for us the living words of Scripture, for they re- 
mind us always of what our Lord suffered. They are dispersed 
all over the world so that by expiating their crime they may 
be everywhere the living witness of our redemption ... Under 
Christian princes they endure a hard captivity, but “they only 
wait for the time of their deliverance”... I will not mention those 
Christian money-lenders, if they can be called Christian, who, 
where there are no Jews, act, I grieve to say, in a manner worse 
than any Jew .... 


That his missionary hopes and expectations serve as a main 
argument in his defense of the Jews is even more evident in 
another letter to the archbishop of Mainz opposing the in- 
citement to massacre preached by the monk, Raoul. Bernard 
argues: 


Is it not a far better triumph for the Church to convince and 
convert the Jews than to put them all to the sword? Has that 
prayer which the Church offers for the Jews, from the rising 
up of the sun to the going down thereof, that the veil may be 
taken from their hearts so that they may be led from the dark- 
ness of error into the light of truth, been instituted in vain’... 
(The Letters of St. Bernard of Clairvaux, transl. by Bruno Scott 
James (1953), nos. 391, 393). 


This was the most that a great Christian mystic and ascetic 
could say against shedding the blood of Jews to the Western 
European populace in 1146. These letters were reprinted by 
anti-Nazi Church circles in Germany immediately after the 
Holocaust! 

Left to their own resources the Jews protected them- 
selves by leaving the towns and moving to castles of the nobil- 
ity - paying money for the Christians to leave the castle so as 
to defend it themselves. This policy, successful in most cases, 
had tragic consequences for the community of * York, England 
(1190). True to the ideal of kiddush ha-Shem, when the Jews 
were surrounded in the tower they killed themselves. 

Jewish steadfastness to the faith in itself served to fore- 
stall some attacks. Those who adopted Christianity when 
threatened with death in 1096 were permitted by Emperor 
Henry Iv to return to Judaism despite a sharp protest by the 
pope. Though the religious-fanatical motive for Jew-killing 
remained among Christians throughout the Middle Ages, it 
was now becoming interwoven with economic, social, and 
emotional elements. Bernard of Clairvaux had hinted at ha- 
tred for the Jewish usurer as a motive for attacking Jews. The 
*blood libel from the 12" century onward and the libel of des- 
ecration of the *Host from the 13'* century created a vicious 
circle around the Jew. Each accusation presupposed the Jew 
as treacherous, blood-lusting, sadistic, God-hating, and devil- 
worshiping. Each libel added darker shades to this concep- 
tion of the Jew. Dramas on the passion of Christ combined 
with imagery in Romanesque and Gothic church sculpture, 
stained glass, and paintings to imbue deep in the thought and 
imagination of the Christian populace, through the greatest 
expression of Christian art, the image of the Jew as a horrible 
and horrifying fiend. 
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As Christianity encompassed the mental horizon of all 
Western Europeans in this era, the Jew remained the main — 
often the only - representative of nonconformity in a con- 
forming society. As in the fourth century, so in the 12" and 
early 13 century, as well as in the early 15"*, an upsurge of 
heretical movements and social tensions within Christian- 
ity (e.g., the *Hussites) intensified the fear of the Jew and ha- 
tred of him. In the struggle between papacy and empire, the 
leaders of the Church became used to demagogic formulas 
and the deployment of popular forces and violence to serve 
their own purposes. The attitude and legislation of Pope *In- 
nocent 111 express clearly this interpenetration of policy and 
vulgar enmity of the Church’s attitude toward the Jews, even 
in papal formulations. Mercilessness in enforcing servitude of 
the Jews, extreme hostility, and debased rhetoric and menaces 
appear there in a potent and vicious combination. The Augus- 
tinian-Gregorian conception of sufferance of the Jews amid 
Christian society - restated in a missionary vein by Bernard 
of Clairvaux in the middle of the 12» century - assumes, with 
Innocent 111 in a letter to the king of France of Jan. 16, 1205, 
the following shape: 


Though it does not displease God, but is even acceptable to Him 
that the Jewish Dispersion should live and serve under Catholic 
Kings and Christian princes until such time as their remnant 
shall be saved ... nevertheless such [princes] are exceedingly 
offensive to the sight of the Divine Majesty who prefer the sons 
of the crucifiers, against whom to this day the blood cries to the 
Father’s ears, to the heirs of the Crucified Christ, and who prefer 
the Jewish slavery to the freedom of those whom the Son freed, 
as though the son of a servant could and ought to be an heir 
along with the son of the free woman ... (S. Grayzel, Church and 
the Jews in the 13" Century (1933), 104-106, no. 14). 


This great lawyer relies on and quotes the information that 
“jt has recently been reported that a certain poor scholar had 
been found murdered in their [the Jews’] latrine” (ibid., 110). 
He does not hesitate to quote at the beginning of a detailed 
anti-Jewish letter that the Jews are to be considered “in accor- 
dance with the common proverb: ‘like the mouse in a pocket, 
like the snake around one’s loins, like the fire in one’s bosom’” 
(ibid., 115, no. 18). 

Innocent 111 tried to deflect to the Jews his anti-imperi- 
alist policy of exploiting popular force and sentiment. In 1198, 
at the very beginning of his pontificate, he wrote: 


To the Archbishop of Narbonne and to his suffragans, and also 
to the Abbots, Priors, and other prelates of the Church, as well 
as to the Counts and Barons, and all the people of the Province 
of Narbonne ... We order that the Jews shall be forced by you, 
my sons the princes, and by the secular powers, to remit the 
usury to them; and until they remit it, we order that all inter- 
course with faithful Christians, whether through commerce or 
other ways, shall be denied the Jews by means of a sentence of 
excommunication ... (ibid., 87, no. 1). 


Consistent in his attitude, he carried through this policy as 
the program of the Church in the Fourth Lateran Council of 
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1215 (see *Church Councils). There the representatives of the 
Catholic Church ordered 


by a decree of this Synod, that when in the future a Jew, un- 
der any pretext, extorts heavy and immoderate usury from a 
Christian, all relationship with Christians shall therefore be 
denied him until he shall have made sufficient amends for his 
exorbitant exactions. The Christians, moreover, if need be, 
shall be compelled by ecclesiastical punishment without ap- 
peal, to abstain from such commerce. We also impose this 
upon the princes, not to be aroused against the Christians be- 
cause of this, but rather to try to keep the Jews from this prac- 
tice (ibid., 307). 


These measures failed, mainly thanks to the opposition of the 
secular rulers, yet they encouraged anti-Jewish propaganda by 
the mendicant orders against Jewish usury, in particular by 
the *Franciscans, especially in Italy of the 15 century (and 
see *Monte di Pieta). 


IN CHRISTIAN SPAIN. The Jews in Muslim Spain were pro- 
foundly shaken in the 12 century by the successful Chris- 
tian Reconquista from the north and by the Muslim response 
in the waves of the *Almohads erupting from North Africa 
to infuse a new fighting spirit into the Muslim ranks. Many 
communities were dispersed; many Jews fled, like the fam- 
ily of *Maimonides, to the south, to other Muslim countries. 
Many Jews, both in North Africa and in the territories in Spain 
under Muslim rule, were forced to adopt Islam. Others fled 
northward to the Christian principalities of Spain. At first the 
Jews experienced a general feeling of crisis and loss, forcefully 
expressed by the chronicler Abraham *Ibn Daud. Gradually - 
and relatively soon, in time to be noticed by the same late 12"b- 
century chronicler - Jewish refugees in the Christian princi- 
palities found new functions and a new importance within the 
general society, in the colonizing and economic spheres as well 
as in the cultural and scientific ones. The Jewish element was 
entrusted with the colonization of fortified parts of the towns 
taken by the Christians; they were given many administrative 
posts especially in the financial field. 

Papal protests against the honors and powers conferred 
on Jews did not prevail in Spain during the 12" to 14" centu- 
ries against the needs of the state for the expertise and initia- 
tive of the Jews. Jews also became the transmitters of Muslim- 
Greek philosophy and science to Christians - a role entrusted 
to them, and to apostates from Judaism, in many other Chris- 
tian courts and Church circles of the 12 and 13" centuries, 
as translators of Arabic and Greek texts into Latin (see Jacob 
*Anatoli; Ibn *Tibbon). Many Jews served as mathematicians, 
astrologers, field surveyors, and, above all, physicians at the 
Christian courts. They thus created the courtier circles of Jew- 
ish society in the kingdoms of Christian Spain. This paradox 
of crusading Christian states granting to Jews a major role in 
colonization, administration, the economy, and science was 
the basis of the normal Jewish town economy and society 
there, Jews being found in almost every walk of urban social 
life and economic activity. This situation continued up to the 
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expulsion from Spain at the end of the 15** century, though it 
deteriorated from 1391 onward. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL PATTERNS NORTH OF THE 
PYRENEES. In countries north of the Pyrenees, there devel- 
oped gradually, after the massacres of the First Crusade, a spe- 
cific Jewish economic and social pattern, more and more Jews 
being forced by circumstances to engage in one occupation 
only, mainly *usury. This trend never penetrated Jewish life 
in Christian Spain or Muslim countries where moneylending 
was one of many Jewish livelihoods. It was also not contin- 
ued as the main Jewish occupation in Poland-Lithuania from 
the 16 century onward. With the 15" century, Jews began to 
turn increasingly to other occupations in the countries where 
moneylending had been formerly predominant in Jewish life. 
In the Middle Ages this function of the Jews was mainly the 
supply of consumption loans (for commercial loans were sup- 
plied by Christian moneylenders despite Church prohibition). 
It was necessary for the needs of the town population and no- 
bility (a necessity proved by the fact that when Jews were ex- 
pelled from German towns, as happened in the 14 and 15 
centuries, they were returned quickly because the need for 
loans was felt). However, the high rate of interest stemming 
from the scarcity of ready money and precious metals in the 
Middle Ages and the method of taking pawns to ensure repay- 
ment — as well as the fact that taking interest was considered 
immoral and unreasonable in medieval Christian moral and 
economic theory - added Jewish usury to the score of other 
evil Jewish practices and trades. The image of the cruel Jewish 
extortionist and crafty financial trickster was merged with that 
of the Christ killer and child murderer. Shakespeare created 
the figure of Shylock, on the basis of Italian influences, more 
than 300 years after the last Jew had been expelled from Eng- 
land. To the present day, antisemites and apologetic Jews are 
obsessed by the notion that the “usurious spirit” of the Jews 
is a trait to be reprehended or explained. 

The attitude of Jews toward moneylending on interest in 
the Middle Ages was governed by the rationale of merchants 
and townspeople who were out of tune with the agrarian 
spirit of biblical, mishnaic, talmudic, and Church prohibi- 
tions. There do not appear in the writings of Jewish com- 
mentators on the Bible and decisors of the Middle Ages the 
philosophic argumentation as to the barrenness of money and 
the insensibility to the concept of economic enjoyment from 
the passage of time which constantly recurs among Christian 
writers. Except for the few influenced by Christian attitudes, 
Jewish lawyers and moralists consider the biblical prohibi- 
tion on lending on interest as “a decree of divine majesty” to 
be carried out according to the letter, even if not understood 
in spirit. The Bible forbade lending to “your brother,’ and the 
Jews in the medieval cities, who certainly could not perceive 
any demonstration of a brotherly attitude toward them by 
their Christian neighbors, interpreted the prohibition at this 
minimum and saw no reason, either logical or moral, to ex- 
tend this unreasonable decree toward non-Jews. In fact, Jew- 
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ish legal authorities tried to find legal formulas allowing the 
taking of interest by a Jew from a Jew - as Christians did also, 
despite their theoretical moralistic objections, with regard to 
the taking of interest by a Christian from a Christian. Among 
Jews this was formally achieved in 1607 by the *Councils of 
the Lands of Poland-Lithuania. In 1500 Abraham *Farissol 
expressed the attitude toward the taking of interest through a 
theory which assumed the existence of a different social and 
conceptual order in biblical times and which was in accord 
with the Greek philosophers who justified the prohibition on 
the taking of interest. However, as of now, human society was 
structured on other principles: 


A new nature, different obligation, and another order pertains, 
inherently different from the first. This is: to help your fellow 
for payment coming from the one who is in need of something. 
Nothing should be given to another free of charge if he is not a 
charity case deserving pity. 


He lists payment for work, rent for accommodation, and hire 
of work-animals as cases to prove this point. He considers it 
a logical consequence to pay for the use of the capital of an- 
other man, 


for a money loan is sometimes much more important than the 
loaning of an animal or a house, hence it is natural, logical and 
legal to give some payment to the owner of the money who gives 
a loan in the same way as people pay rent for houses and cattle, 
which come to one through money ... the first natural order has 
been abolished and no one helps another person for nothing, 
but everything is done for payment (from his Magen Avraham, 
in: Ha-Zofeh le-Hokhmat Yisrael, 12 (1928), 292-3). 


This foreshadowing of modern theorists about capital and gain 
is the end result of the Jewish attitude toward money and in- 
terest throughout the Middle Ages. 


EXPULSIONS AND THE BLACK DEATH. ‘The catastrophe of 
the *Black Death persecutions and massacres of 1348-49 was 
both the culmination of the suspicion and distrust of the Jew 
which made it conceivable to see him as the natural perpetra- 
tor of the crime of well-poisoning, and, in Germany, the cul- 
mination of over 50 years of almost uninterrupted anti-Jew- 
ish attacks, libels, and massacres. Yet Jewish society showed 
its great resilience in reconstructing its communities and re- 
building its economic activity and ties only a few after these 
persecutions in the very places where they had been killed as 
dangerous beasts. Even in Christian Spain and Poland-Lithu- 
ania this catastrophe had its impact, though it was not to be 
so destructive as in Central Europe. 

The Jews were expelled from *England in 1290 - 16,000 
persons approximately —- to return there only in the 17" cen- 
tury. They were expelled almost totally from most of France 
in 1306. After these expulsions, in 1348, there remained the 
shocked and reorganized cluster of Jewish communities in 
the German lands; the Jewish center in Christian Spain was 
still intact, though signs of danger were not lacking. In Mus- 
lim lands, the Mongolian incursions brought the devastation 
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of population and cultural difficulties for Muslims and Jews 
alike, but the status, *economy, and *demography of the Jews 
remained relatively the same as before, for better or worse. 
The new Jewish center in Poland recovered speedily after 1348, 
and continued to develop economically, moving out of mon- 
eylending activity toward trade and crafts; demographically 
and socially, there were already signs of the future dynamism 
and expansion of this Jewish center. 


SERFS OF THE CHAMBER. ‘The legal status of the Jews and 
their security remained unstable as the result of the First Cru- 
sade. The old system of granting charters and imperial epis- 
copal protection and defense was found totally wanting in the 
face of popular incitement and attack. The state, as well as the 
Jews, was searching for a new formula and new guarantees for 
safety. This search went on in a situation in which even the 
would-be protectors were liable to be the deadly enemies of 
the Jews, as for example, *Louis 1x of France, who considered 
that the right way to speak to a Jew was with a sword in his 
belly. The Holy Roman Empire tried at first to include Jews in 
the Landfrieden protection (1103) along with other defense- 
less Christian people. This did not work out well because of 
the very nature of the concept Treuga Dei (“Truce of God”), 
which was intended as a Christian measure for the protection 
of Christian folk. Gradually, there began to crystallize, dur- 
ing the 12" and 13' centuries, a new conception of the status 
of the Jew. The complex of ideas underlying this new attitude 
toward the Jew in the Christian body politic came from two 
different, though parallel, sources — from imperial legalistic 
conceptions of the rights of ownership of the sovereign over 
certain elements of the population and his obligations toward 
such chattels on the one hand, and, on the other, out of papal 
and ecclesiastical conceptions of the sovereignty of the vicar 
of Christ over those who crucified him and the right and duty 
of the pontiff to instruct Christian rulers how to behave in a 
Christian way. Legendary influences, legal notions, and fiscal 
hopes of the chance to exact maximum extortion in taxes and 
contributions from Jews merged with old imperial concep- 
tions of the duty to protect and safeguard all the inhabitants 
of the realm. From early formulations that the Jews “belong to 
our chamber” (attineant ad cameram nostram, Emperor Fred- 
erick Barbarossa, in 1182), through the final legal conception 
of Emperor Frederick 11 expressed in 1237, that “imperial au- 
thority has from ancient times condemned the Jews to eter- 
nal servitude for their sins” (cum imperialis auctoritas a pris- 
cis temporibus ad perpetrati iudaici sceleris ultionem eisdem 
Iudeis indixerit perpetuam servitutem) in his charter granted 
to the city of *Vienna, emerged the term given currency by 
the same emperor that the Jews were “*servi camerae nostrae, 
sub imperiali protectione” — “serfs of our chamber, under im- 
perial protection.” King Henry 111 of England formulated with 
Christian candor in 1253, “that no Jew remain in England un- 
less he do the King service, and that from the hour of birth 
every Jew, whether male or female, serve Us in some way” (in 
his Mandatum Regis; Select Pleas, Starrs ... of the Exchequer of 
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the Jews, edited by J.M. Rigg (1902), xlviii). This legal concep- 
tion served in many cases as a license for the capricious extor- 
tion of money from Jews. Duke Albert Achill of Brandenburg 
declared in 1463 that each new Holy Roman emperor had the 
right to burn the Jews on his accession, to expel them, or to 
take a third of their property; the last he was actually going 
to do as the emissary of the emperor. 

“The servitude of the Jews” did not always work to their 
detriment. Considered as royal chattel, they usually enjoyed 
royal protection. Neither the emperor nor other rulers drew 
from this concept of Jewish servitude the consequence of tak- 
ing away from Jews their right of free movement, nor were 
they barred from inheriting the property of their fathers. Jews 
expressly appreciated the implications of these positive and 
negative aspects to their servitude. On the basis of this con- 
cept of servitude, very different legal structures and practices 
could be and were sanctioned. Up to 1391 Christian Spain drew 
very few consequences that operated to the detriment of the 
Jews. But, on the pattern of an Austrian charter issued in 1244 
(see *Frederick 11 of Babenberg, duke of Austria), a system 
that gave rise to many such consequences was constructed in 
Central and Eastern Europe. 

Jews in the Middle Ages often expressed their attitude to 
the legal and political framework in which they were living in 
their discussions of the conception that “the law of the gov- 
ernment is law” (*dina de-malkhuta dina), as applying to Jews. 
Their deliberations on these themes show their estimate of and 
preference for differing political systems and legal structures. 
On the whole they were pro-royalist and against disruptive 
forces. They were for “the old,” “the customary and hallowed 
law,” and against arbitrary innovation. 


THE DETERIORATION IN CHRISTIAN SPAIN. At the end of 
the 14"" century, as the Reconquista was almost accomplished, 
when Christian society in Spain no longer felt the need for 
Jewish tutelage in colonization, administration, or culture, 
the paradox of a favorable Jewish existence within a fanatical 
Christian society began to disintegrate. Preceded by inimical 
propaganda, in 1391, many communities there were attacked. 
Thousands of Jews accepted Christianity under compulsion, 
thus creating in Christian Spain, as well as in Jewish society, 
the phenomenon and problem of the *Marranos, the anusim, 
and later on, the creation of the Spanish *Inquisition (1480). 
A century of pressure exercised by forcing the Jews to listen 
to missionary *sermons, the holding of religious *disputa- 
tions (and see disputation of *Tortosa), and constant social 
and mental stress followed. In the end, the Jews were expelled 
from Spain in 1492. They were again cruelly forced into *apos- 
tasy, their children being taken away from them, in *Portu- 
gal in 1497. As the Jews in large tracts of southern Italy were 
forced into apostasy or expelled by 1292, and were expelled 
from *Sicily in 1492-93, there were almost no Jews left in 
Western Europe by 1500, from the north of the British Isles 
to the tip of Sicily, except for isolated communities in France 
and for the remnant of the Jews in central and northern Italy. 
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At the time that *Columbus discovered a new continent and 
made the Atlantic a highway for transport and trade, the Jews 
were not permitted to cross the Atlantic, though not for long. 
Many of those expelled from Spain went directly to the Mus- 
lim countries of northern Africa or to the territories of the 
*Ottoman Empire, which received them favorably; others ar- 
rived in these lands via Portugal and Italy, and many remained 
in Italy. There also began a movement away from Spain into 
the Spanish *Netherlands, which formed the nucleus of the 
later Jewish return to the shores of the Atlantic. 


DISAPPEARANCE OF GEONIC HIERARCHY. ‘The leadership 
of Jewish autonomy and communal life had been developing 
during these centuries toward the complete disappearance of 
the old geonic hierarchy, which vanished by the end of the 
13 century. Maimonides and *Samuel b. Ali Gaon clashed 
sharply about this in the late 12" century. Samuel was sure 
that the Gaon and his academy were the only feasible leaders 
for the Jewish people and the custodians of Orthodoxy. Mai- 
monides considered that the system of a publicly supported 
hierarchic structure of scholars was wrongful and sinful; he 
asserted that the hereditary office of the gaon was corrupt- 
ing by its very nature. This was a confrontation between the 
claim to leadership by the nascent individualist charisma 
and old-established hierarchy and institution. Maimonides 
did not oppose the exilarchate; his descendants, and possibly 
he himself, carried the title and office of nagid in Egypt. His 
“Letter to Yemen” as well as many of his responsa are in the 
great tradition of the epistles of instruction and legal leader- 
ship of the geonim. There were signs of a resurgence of local 
communal leadership among Jews throughout the Muslim 
lands during these centuries. 


COMMUNAL LIFE IN CHRISTIAN SPAIN. In the kingdoms 
of Christian Spain, communal life was much more involved, 
tense, and diverse than in the countries to the north and south. 
Tension between the various social classes to which the var- 
iegated economic structure and relatively large numbers in 
these communities gave rise was aggravated by disputes over 
the mode of election to, and composition of, the community 
institutions as well as by acute differences of opinion over the 
mode of tax assessment, the composition of the assessory bod- 
ies of the community, and actual justice or injustice in distri- 
bution of the tax burden. These causes of social friction op- 
erated with particular intensity in the 13" and 14" centuries, 
as in the community of *Barcelona. They sometimes gave rise 
to “political parties” along the lines of division between the 
rich and poor members of the Jewish community, like those 
in *Saragossa about 1264. Such divisions and parties became 
intertwined with, and often focused on, ideological and so- 
cial controversies; the latter mainly reflected the disparities 
between the leanings of the well-to-do and courtiers in Jew- 
ish society toward rationalism - and, as their enemies accused 
them, often also toward hedonism - and the inclinations of 
the lower middle classes, the poor, and a minority of the up- 
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per classes toward *Kabbalah mysticism, and moral reform of 
an ascetic type. These elements were central in particular dur- 
ing the great storms aroused in Jewry by the *Maimonidean 
controversy (in the 1230s and around the end of the 13" and 
beginning of the 14 century). These theoretical and practi- 
cal conflicts also related to questions of the study of general 
culture and of the correct attitude toward mixing in gentile 
society. The vortices of social, economic, political, and reli- 
gious problems complicated as well as enriched the social and 
communal life and thought of the Jewry of Christian Spain. 
The phenomenon of the anusim further aggravated as well as 
deepened the problems of division and unity among Jews and 
influenced their fate and nation. 

The actual leadership of Jewish society and the commu- 
nities was generally in the hands of the great courtier aristo- 
cratic families which claimed it as their birthright - like the 
families of *Benveniste; Perfet; *Alconstantini; *Ibn Ezra; *Ibn 
Wagar; and *Ibn Shoshan. From the end of the 12"* century 
their claims were challenged frequently and vigorously, and 
often with success, by the supporters and leaders of anti-aris- 
tocratic and anti-rationalist trends. These leaders often came 
from the great families and were a product of their type of 
culture, such as Nahmanides, Solomon b. Abraham *Adret, 
Joseph Abu Omar *Ibn Shoshan, *Isaac b. Sheshet Perfet, and 
Hasdai *Crecas. The Jewish leadership in Christian Spain de- 
fended the communities they represented and the legal and 
social status of the Jews not only through their contacts and 
influence at court, but also through their intimate acquain- 
tance with the cultural and legal complex of Christian social 
and judicial attitudes toward the Jews — both of the Church 
as well as of the state rulers - as the ideas expressed by the 
general council of the Aragon communities held in Barce- 
lona in 1354 show (Baer, Urkunden, 1 (1929), 348-58, no. 253). 
Despite its political sagacity, this council failed in its attempt 
to create a central body for the Jewry of Aragon where local 
particularism was strong. Castile Jewry, on the other hand, 
had a centralizing institution in the office of the *rab de la 
corte, which helped to promote cohesion among the Jewish 
communities in the kingdom. This enabled the Castile com- 
munities to hold the great synod of *Valladolid in 1432 with 
its comprehensive program of reform and restoration (ibid., 
2 (1936), 280-97, no. 217). 


LEADERSHIP NORTH OF THE PYRENEES. ‘The personal cha- 
risma of the individual scholar, in conjunction with local par- 
ticularized community organization, continued to dominate 
Jewish leadership north of the Pyrenees, and, with the emi- 
gration of Jews to western Slavic countries, was transplanted 
to Poland-Lithuania. Attempts to achieve a centralized lead- 
ership by synods in the first part of this period (up to 1348) 
in the West were essentially linked either with the great fig- 
ures of revered scholars, like Jacob b. Meir Tam for the area 
of present-day France, in the 12‘ century, or with the au- 
thority of old and important communities like Rome in Italy 
or *Troyes in Champagne. These councils exerted authority 
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through a system whereby their original decisions were sent 
for approval and support to the main communities and im- 
portant scholars and leaders who did not attend the synod. 
The center of gravity of Jewish leadership would thus tend to 
move from place to place or from scholar to scholar, though 
for most of the time Rome held a central position, in a curious 
parallel to its position in the Catholic world. Individual lead- 
ers and single communities, as well as the synods and their 
written missives, dealt with variegated problems arising out 
of Jewish religious, economic, and social life, and the opposi- 
tion by the outside world. An extreme example of the devo- 
tion of the leader to his people attained in those tense centu- 
ries is that of *Meir b. Baruch of Rothenburg in Germany at 
the end of the 13 century who refused to permit the Jewish 
communities to ransom him from the dungeon to which he 
had been arbitrarily confined, in case this set a precedent for 
exacting similar extortion through the persons of other lead- 
ers. The trend to elevate the position of the woman in Jewish 
society, expressed in these regions by the imposition of mo- 
nogamy, continued. *Perez b. Elijah of Corbeil at the end of 
the 13" century writes: 


Who has given a husband the authority to beat his wife? Is he 
not rather forbidden to strike any person in Israel? Moreover R. 
I[saac] has written in a responsum that he has it on the author- 
ity of three great sages, namely, R. Samuel, R. Jacob Tam, and R. 
I[saac], the sons of R. Meir, that one who beats his wife is in the 
same category as one who beats a stranger ... We have therefore 
decreed that any Jew may be compelled, on application of his 
wife or one of her near relatives, by a herem to undertake not 
to beat his wife in anger or cruelty or so as to disgrace her ... If 
they, our masters, the great sages of the land agree to this ordi- 
nance it shall be established (Finkelstein, Middle Ages, 216-7; 
and G.G. Coulton, Medieval Panorama (1955), 614-5). 


This is also an example of how an individual scholar would 
turn his personal decision into synodal takkanah. 

From a legal demand for unanimity in communal deci- 
sions voiced in France in the 12" century, Jewish leadership 
in these countries came to accept the binding force of the vote 
of the majority against the minority, as formulated in the 13 
century in Germany. This marks a changeover from Germanic 
and primitive notions of decision-making to Roman and more 
developed systems, again parallel to developments in gentile 
society. Thus, for the first time elements of democratic deci- 
sion-making entered Jewish social leadership. In its *takkanot 
and institutions, such as *herem bet din or *herem ha-yishuv 
(hezkat ha-yishuv), Jewish society expressed its share in the 
general trend prevailing in the cities where they were living 
to regard the city within its walls as an independent separate 
entity taking everything it could under its own authority; on 
the other hand, dissatisfaction caused by these innovations, 
and the opposition of many prominent rabbis to this self-suf- 
ficiency of the town community expressed an opposing trend 
of regarding the Jewish community as a cell in a living and 
united, though dispersed, body politic and nation. These as- 
pects of Jewish social policy found their clear-cut expression 
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in the community of Ashkenaz owing to the absence of the 
other diversifying problems and causes of tension encountered 
in the communities of Christian Spain. 

After the catastrophe of the Black Death persecutions, 
the need for a single guiding and comforting hand made the 
position of the influential scholar in the Ashkenaz community 
much more formalized and institutionalized than previously 
or as it continued in the communities of Spain. Concomitantly 
with the local community organs and the sporadic councils 
and synods, there is evidence in the regions of Ashkenaz, in 
particular in the southeast, of the emergence of a salaried and 
officially accepted single rabbi of the community. In *Austria 
there is first clear mention of the conception of *semikhah asa 
rabbinical diploma. Such accepted rabbis constantly used the 
title manhig (“leader”) which fell in disuse in the 16" century. 
Demands were made, and are still being put forward to the 
present day, claiming the exclusive right of the “mara de-atra” 
(“the lord of the locality”) to the jurisdiction and control of re- 
ligious functions in his locality. Both the growing authority of 
the institutionalized rabbi and the wish of the secular powers 
to exploit this authority for fiscal purposes led to the appoint- 
ment (from the 13'* century) of a Hochmeister or Judenmeister 
for the whole of the German empire, or for large parts of it. 
This practice was transposed at the end of the 15 and begin- 
ning of the 16" century to Poland-Lithuania, in the appoint- 
ment of seniores and chief rabbis to lead the Jews and help in 
the collection of taxes. 


CULTURAL CREATIVITY. The 12 century was a very cre- 
ative period in the history of Jewish culture. A series of great 
personalities and literary works expressed and countered the 
trauma of the Crusades and Almohad disturbances. They re- 
sponded to this challenge of suffering and deterioration by 
adding new spiritual layers, by shaping new patterns of cul- 
ture, by forming new theories about the nature of the Jewish 
people, the meaning of its history and fate, and its place in the 
divine purpose and general history, and by framing different 
legal and moral formulations to meet the social and religious 
needs of the suffering people. The chronicles of the First Cru- 
sade and instances of kiddush ha-Shem (A.M. Habermann 
(ed.), Gezerot Ashkenaz ve-Zarefat (1946), 19-104), as well as 
the general chronicles of Abraham ibn Daud in Spain of the 
12 century, affirm —- though expressed in different ways and 
on different subjects - a basic conviction envisaging the Jewish 
people as God’s militia on earth that has to carry His banner 
proudly, courageously, and defiantly, whether in open knightly 
encounter, or in the bitter choice of suicide rather than sur- 
render of its principles. This merges with the Maimonidean 
depiction of the history of the Jewish people as that of the 
beleaguered camp of truth, which withstands all the attacks 
and stratagems of its enemies (see his Iggeret Teiman). This 
was the opinion of the majority of Jewish thinkers at the time. 
Judah Halevi gave expression to the different view that humili- 
ation and suffering are the direct road to fulfilling the Divine 
Will; that all that was lacking in Jewish humiliation and suf- 
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fering was the full and willing acceptance of this position by 
Jews, though they have accepted it “midway between compul- 
sion and willing submission,’ for they could join Christianity 
or Islam by making a verbal declaration of faith. Opinions 
also differed in the nature of the election of the Jewish people. 
Judah Halevi considered this an election of the natural Israel 
continuing lineally through the generations. Blood will tell; 
even if a Jew is bad in one generation, the good is still latent 
in him and will come out in his descendants: “Israel amongst 
the nations is like the heart amongst the members of the 
body.’ As the central life-giving force, it therefore suffers from 
and is contaminated by everything that is found in the sub- 
sidiary members. Gentiles may join the Jewish faith but pros- 
elytes will never attain to the prophecy reserved for deserv- 
ing pure-blooded Jews (see, e.g., Kuzari 1:95). Maimonides 
represents a diametrically opposed school on these matters. 
For him the criterion for Jewish election rests on joining 
the Jewish faith and on acceptance of Jewish cohesion out of 
conviction. In a letter to a Norman proselyte he summed up 
his view, which is inherent in many of his other writings. To 
the proselyte’s question if he might pray in the first person 
plural when speaking about the fate of the Jewish people and 
the miracles performed for it, Maimonides gave a categori- 
cal “yes”: 


The core of this matter is that it was our father Abraham who 
taught the whole people, educated them, and let them know 
true faith and divine unity. He rebelled against idolatry and 
made away with its worship; he brought in many under the 
wings of the Shekhinah; he taught and instructed them and he 
commanded his children and his family after him to follow the 
Divine path ... therefore, everyone who becomes a proselyte to 
the end of all generations and everyone who worships the name 
of God only according to what is written in the Torah is a pupil 
of Abraham, they all are members of his family ... hence Abra- 
ham is the father of the righteous ones of his descendants who 
follow his ways and a father to his pupils and to each and every 
one of the proselytes ... There is no difference at all between 
you and us in any aspect .... Know, that the majority of our fa- 
thers who left Egypt were idolators in Egypt, they mixed with 
the gentiles and were influenced by their deeds, until God sent 
Moses ... separated us from the gentiles and brought us under 
the wings of the Shekhinah - for us and for all proselytes - and 
gave us all one law. Do not make light of your descent. If we 
relate ourselves to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, you are related 
to the Creator of the world ... Abraham is your father and ours 
and of all the righteous who follow his ways (Responsa, ed. J. 
Blau (1960), 548-50, no. 293). 


Maimonides thus considers that all Israel are elected twice 
as “a nation of proselytes,” once through Abraham, and sec- 
ondly, through Moses. This is in tune with his theory that 
Christianity and Islam are devices to educate the gentiles to- 
ward eventually accepting Jewish law. They now occupy them- 
selves with the law - as either a figurative pattern, according 
to Christianity, or an earlier dispensation only, according to 
Islam - and will be acquainted with it and ready to accept it 
fully when the truth dawns on them with the coming of the 
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Messiah ( Yad ha-Hazakah, Hilkhot Melakhim, Constantinople 
version, chapter 11). 

The 12" century also produced a flowering of biblical ex- 
egesis both in France (see Joseph *Kara; *Menahem b. Helbo; 
*Eliezer of Beaugency; *Samuel b. Meir (Rashbam); this school 
influenced the Christian St. Victorine school of Bible exegesis 
in France), and in Christian Spain (see Abraham *Ibn Ezra; Jo- 
seph *Kimhi). The 12" century also inaugurated the school of 
the *tosafists in France, which continued its activity well into 
the 14" century and whose influence spread first to Germany 
and later to Jewish scholarship everywhere. Their system of 
incisive analysis and subtle dialectics make the work of this 
long line of scholars in reality a new “Talmud of France.” 

Maimonides attempted in the 12" century to codify tal- 
mudic law and views in a systematic presentation according 
to Greek principles of structure and division, leaving out all 
talmudic dialectics and discussion (in his Yad ha-Hazakah). 
He also attempted the synthesis of Jewish revealed faith and 
creed with Aristotelian Arabic philosophy (in his Guide of the 
Perplexed). These attempts, as well as his opposition to insti- 
tutionalized leadership, were at the heart of the Maimoni- 
dean controversy which raged at varying pitch throughout 
this period. 

The Jewry of Christian Spain continued both the tradi- 
tion of biblical exegesis (for example, David *Kimhi), of philo- 
sophic thought (for example, Shem-Tov *Falaquera; Abraham 
*Bibago), and of talmudic learning, expressed in novellae, in 
responsa, and in codification (for example, Solomon b. Abra- 
ham Adret; Nahmanides; *Asher b. Jehiel (originally from 
Germany); Jacob b. Asher; Isaac b. Sheshet Perfet). Valuable 
poetry based on Arabic models was written in most of these 
centuries there (see Abraham *Ibn Ezra; Moses *Ibn Ezra; 
*Judah Halevi; Meshullam *Da Piera). 

Provence formed a separate Jewish cultural province up 
to the expulsions of 1306. Its great communities were most ac- 
tive in the Maimonidean controversy. The writings of the Ibn 
*Tibbon family, of Jacob *Anatoli, of Menahem *Meiri, and of 
Abraham of Béziers, show throughout the high level of Jewish 
culture, much creativity in many fields, as well as a high level 
of general culture. Provence was to a certain degree a meeting 
place, and therefore also a battleground, for the influences of 
Jewish culture in Spain from the south and of Ashkenazi cul- 
ture in France from the north, though many specific ingredi- 
ents gave it an additional individual tinge of its own. 

It was in Provence and Christian Spain that the influen- 
tial circles of the *Kabbalah and its variegated literature gave 
a new lease of life to mysticism and had a growing influence 
in this direction among Jews and on Judaism. The 13‘-century 
*Zohar literature, as well as the 14"*-century Sefer ha-Kanah 
(first printed 1784; see *Kanah, Book of), express much so- 
cial criticism and opposition to rationalism and the aristo- 
cratic circles. In particular the “Raaya Meheimna” part of the 
Zohar literature contains many images and ideas related in 
symbolism, tendency, and character to those of the Francis- 
can Fraticelli. The 14'-century works contain skillful satirical 
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sketches of situations, modes of behavior, and types of leaders 
and leadership, which had incurred the odium of the extreme 
mystic opposition. 

In Germany - around Regensburg and Worms - there 
arose the élite *Hasidei Ashkenaz movement of the 12 and 
13" centuries. It demanded total sincerity and moral behav- 
ior beyond and above the “Torah law” given to ordinary men 
according to their conventions, and compliance with “the law 
of Heaven” (Din Shamayim) which binds people who have 
willingly taken this law upon themselves. This ideal made its 
adherents and their literature both vehicles of Jewish solidar- 
ity and Orthodox devotion as well as the carriers of extreme 
social and moral criticism and the cause of much tension in 
the communities. Some of the later tosafists joined their cir- 
cles; some opposed their extreme ideas. From the end of the 
13 century they were highly esteemed and looked at as an 
example but had ceased to be a living force. 


IN POLAND-LITHUANIA. In Poland-Lithuania there are 
many indications that the 15 and early 16" century saw not 
only the transposition of the characteristic Ashkenazi culture 
there but also the expression of considerable rationalist ele- 
ments that were in the main suppressed by the end of the 16 
century. There also appeared popular elements reflecting the 
life of the masses and expressing a more vulgar trend with less 
respect for learning. This reached quite extreme proportions, 
in particular in the southeastern districts of this realm, and 
developed and spread among later generations. 


IDEALS IN EDUCATION AND SCHOLARSHIP. ‘The level of 
general *education was relatively high in all the communities 
of this period. It was typical of Jewish life in 12'»-century Egypt 
that a woman on her deathbed should write to her sister: 


My lady, if God, exalted be He, ordains my death, my greatest 
last wish to you is that you should take care of my little daughter 
and make an effort that she should learn. I am very well aware 
that I am putting a heavy burden on you, for we have not even 
what is necessary for her upkeep, let alone for the expenses of 
teaching, but we have before us the example of our mother, the 
servant of God (S.D. Goitein, Sidrei Hinnukh ... (1962), 66). 


Blind teachers were at a premium in those regions, for girls 
could sit before them without problems. A responsum of Mai- 
monides (ed. J. Blau (1960), 71-73, no. 45) mentions a female 
teacher of boys in 12"*-century Egypt, who made her living 
from this profession. Various references show the widespread 
extent of learning and knowledge among almost all Jewish 
men and many Jewish women in Europe. A late-12'»-century 
monk contrasts the education usual among the Jews with the 
ignorance among the Christians of his own acquaintance: 


But the Jews, out of zeal for God and love of the law, put as 
many sons as they have to letters, that each may understand 
God's law ... A Jew, however poor, if he had ten sons would 
put them all to letters, not for gain, as the Christians do, but 
for the understanding of God’s law, and not only his sons, but 
his daughters (in B. Smalley, Study of the Bible in the Middle 
Ages (1952), 78). 
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Certainly, times of trouble, expulsions, and the difficulties of 
colonialization in distant regions and places must have led to 
some diminution of knowledge and education among Jews, 
but in the main, this testimony is a reliable indicator of the 
general level of Jewish culture everywhere in this period. 
Throughout the Jewish Diaspora of this time the scholar 
and student was the ideal of individual perfection, and learn- 
ing the greatest social asset among Jews. Freed from the fetters 
of the hereditary family structure of the gaonate, while based 
on the same conception of the supreme sacredness and val- 
ues attached to it, the position and image of the student and 
sage again attained the stature they had in late Second Temple 
days and talmudic times. In Spain as in Germany, in Persia as 
in Poland, the more learned a Jew, the higher the esteem in 
which he was held. This attitude emerges sharply in the critical 
disquisition of the leader of the Hasidei Ashkenaz, *Eleazar b. 
Judah of Worms, on the subject of learning and merits: 


For in life there may exist one who is not God-fearing but is 
more proficient in dialectics, more keen-witted and more skill- 
ful to explain problems than one who is God-fearing. For in this 
world it is customary to honor one man above his fellow; like 
one who is rich and has everything that he wants, but he does 
not do the will of God in accordance with his riches, for it has 
been decreed that he should enjoy this world through the honor 
of his riches so that the grandchildren of the great scholars shall 
intermarry with him. So is it the same with Torah study - one 
who does not deserve it is honored with it because they so de- 
sire in heaven. And as riches were given to the one who does 
not deserve it, in order to cast him into hell, so the same ap- 
plies to a scholar who is not deserving, who causes others to 
sin, who judges falsely, despising the good ones, enjoying and 
hating them; and he has superiority over them - for the righ- 
teous one falls before the evil-doer; and he is successful, for his 
pronouncements are obeyed, and he has pupils who help him; 
time is favorable to him and he is victorious over his enemies 
who are superior to him. But in the world of the souls, the righ- 
teous one shall be given abundant wisdom. As he [the righteous 
one] is profound and God-fearing, in the same measure in that 
world of the souls, they will give the righteous one abundant 
wisdom to be victorious, and also ability in dialectics to ask and 
answer, and his pronouncements shall give law to this world 
(Hokhmat ha-Nefesh, 1876, folio 20a, repr. 1968). 


Both social tension and a cultural tradition are expressed 
here through appreciation of intellectual achievement as the 
supreme ideal of human attainment, while, at the same time, 
perceiving its mundane aspects as an economic and social as- 
set given by God to undeserving men to serve as a temporary 
reward and a pitfall. The elements in Jewish society of social 
preferment of the rich as well as of the learned, the custom 
of intermarrying, and the social authority they enjoyed are 
stressed. In bitter opposition, R. Eleazar envisages an other- 
worldly, spiritualized, image of the sage and Torah study. Di- 
alectics in argument and victorious achievement are part of 
his spiritual attributes too. The sage is the ideal for all, for the 
established leadership as well as for its determined critics, 
whether accepted as he is in life or viewed as an embodiment 
of supreme virtues. 
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Map 3. Some of the expulsions of Jews between 1000 and 1500 C.E. 


CHRISTIAN ATTACKS ON THE TALMUD. The Church, during 
the 136 century, made a sustained effort to belittle and, ulti- 
mately, to eliminate, the main Jewish intellectual preoccupa- 
tion of that time, the Talmud. Pope Gregory 1x was suddenly 
amazed, at the quite late date in Jewish-Christian relations of 
June 9, 1239, at what had come to his attention. He wrote: 


to the archbishops throughout the Kingdom of France, whom 
these letters may reach: ... If what is said about the Jews of 
France and of the other lands is true, no punishment would be 
sufficiently great or sufficiently worthy of their crime. For they, 
so we have heard, are not content with the old Law which God 
gave to Moses in writing: they even ignore it completely, and 
affirm that God gave another law which is called “Talmud ... 
(in S. Grayzel, Church and the Jews in the 13'* Century (1933), 
241, no. 96). 


He therefore initiated the confiscation and burning of the Tal- 
mud. This policy was continued at first - though successful 
initially only in some of the Christian countries - by Pope In- 
nocent Iv, who discovered on May 9, 12.44, that Jews “rear and 
nurture their children” on the Talmud, which “is a big book 
among them, exceeding in size the texts of the Bible. In it are 
found blasphemies against God and His Christ, and obviously 
entangled fables about the Blessed Virgin, and abusive errors, 
and unheard of follies ...” (ibid., 251, no. 104). All these endeav- 
ors had no effect. Jewish learning continued to flourish. The 
Talmud remained its basic book. Pope Innocent tv himself 
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was convinced in the end that the Jews would not live as Jews 
without the Talmud. Thus this attempt to change for Jews the 
content of their own culture failed in the 13" century as it had 
failed in the sixth. In Christian Spain, where the meeting of 
culture and minds was much closer, the main attempt against 
the Talmud aimed on the one hand to discredit it, and on the 
other to use its aggadic elements for christological purposes. 
This trend is expressed in the Pugio Fidei Adversus Mauros Et 
Judaeos, completed c. 1280 by the Dominican Raymond *Mar- 
tini, as well as by the efforts of the apostate Pablo *Christiani in 
his disputation with Nahmanides in 1263 at Barcelona, where 
he tried to prove from the aggadah that Jesus was the Messiah 
(see *Barcelona, Disputation of). These, as well as subsequent 
polemical works and disputations, did not eliminate the Tal- 
mud from Jewish education, and influenced only certain Jews 
in Christian Spain in the late 14" and 15" century who were 
already driven toward Christianity by the combined pressures 
of terror and the sight of Christian successes in life. 


WAVE OF EXPULSIONS. The end of the 15 century appeared 
a time of final liquidation of Jewry not only in Christian Spain 
and Portugal but also throughout Europe. The blood libel of 
*Trent, Italy, in 1475; subsequent libels, litigations, and expul- 
sions in and from German cities and principalities that began 
then and continued well into the 16" century; and the expul- 
sion of Jews from *Cracow in 1495, as well as from Lithuania, 
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seemed to presage that sooner or later all Christian princi- 
palities would follow in the steps of Spain. Yet the expulsions 
in Germany remained piecemeal because of the fragmenta- 
tion of the empire. In many cases Jews attained through the 
expulsions a wider dispersion around or near the cities from 
which they had been expelled, and new and better means of 
livelihood. In Poland-Lithuania the trend to expulsion was 
reversed. 


RECIPROCAL SEPHARDI AND ASHKENAZI INFLUENCES. By 
the time of the great expulsions the Ashkenazi culture of the 
communities of France, Germany, Bohemia-Moravia, and Po- 
land-Lithuania on the one hand, and the *Sephardi culture of 
those of Spain - to be developed and diversified in the new 
places of settlement - on the other had already crystallized 
in an individual form of prayer rite, in customs, in content of 
education and culture, in social composition, and in differing 
modes of contact with, and attitudes to, the gentile environ- 
ment. There were meetings of minds and persons, and cross- 
currents of cultural influence and exchange between the Jews 
of Ashkenaz and Sefarad before the expulsions. Nahmanides 
esteemed Ashkenazi Jewish culture and prayed that it would 
strike roots in Spain. Asher b. Jehiel and his sons brought this 
influence with them there. The works of Rashi and the tosaf- 
ists were diligently studied in Spain. *Moses b. Jacob of Coucy 
in France went to preach in Spain and according to his own 
testimony was influential there. On the other hand, the influ- 
ence of Maimonides, of the rationalist biblical exegesis typical 
of Abraham ibn Ezra’s work, and the influence of Kabbalah 
were strongly felt in Ashkenaz. Yet, in sum, these remained 
random encounters and influences at book level only. When 
the link with Provence was broken in 1306, contacts between 
Ashkenaz and Sefarad became even fewer. The exodus of about 
300,000 Spanish Jews to the Mediterranean lands in North 
Africa and Asia, but also to Italy, to the Balkans, and gradu- 
ally to the Netherlands (still under Spanish rule), and from 
thence to northwestern Germany, brought the gradual, and, 
in some cases even swift, breakdown of the old partitions. 
Ashkenazim and Sephardim met in the context of actual so- 
cial and cultural life. They did not always like what they saw. 
But the result strengthened mutual acquaintance and influ- 
ence, while creating much more clearly defined and specific 
contours in Ashkenazi and Sephardi culture. The Sephardi 
Jews considered that they had been uprooted by expulsion 
from their beloved fatherland in Spain and from a culture 
which they considered superior to all other gentile cultures. 
They were also wholeheartedly devoted to their specific form 
of Jewish culture. This was the reason for the remarkable cul- 
tural takeover by the Sephardi refugees of many of the com- 
munities they came to. 


Transition to Modern Times (16t*-17*» Centuries) 

Five main processes may be considered as causing the break- 
up of medieval configurations and bringing about the change- 
over to modern ones. 
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The expulsion from Spain ultimately created a much 
larger and better equipped, economically and culturally, Jew- 
ish society in the cities of the Ottoman Empire. It renovated 
and invigorated the Jewish settlement in Erez Israel and Jew- 
ish messianic hopes. By making possible the emergence of 
a community of openly professing Jews in the Protestant 
Netherlands, as well as generating movement to northwest- 
ern Germany and to England, it gave rise to a whole network 
of Jewish “capitalist” occupations and activities, in close and 
fruitful contact with the new Christian churches and sects, and 
with the colonial activity of the Dutch and the English. It sent 
Jews across the oceans: the first Jewish settlements in the New 
World came under Dutch rule as did the first settlement in 
present-day *New York (then New Amsterdam) in 1654. 

The second main process took place in Poland-Lithuania. 
The colonizing and economic activities of Jews there until the 
*Chmielnicki massacres of 1648 created a Jewry that formed, 
to all intents and purposes, the predominating element of “the 
third estate” in this kingdom. Demographically and ecologi- 
cally this community underwent a great expansion that cre- 
ated the nucleus of the mass Ashkenazi Jewish population of 
modern times. Close touch with village life and economy im- 
proved the conditions of Jewish life and changed habits. In the 
cities owned by the Polish nobles the predominantly Jewish 
townships of Eastern Europe grew up which later produced 
the *shtetl of the *Pale of Settlement in czarist Russia and of 
*Galicia in Austria. As a result of these population move- 
ments, by the end of the 17 century, out of approximately a 
million Jews in the world, about half were Sephardi and half 
Ashkenazi, mainly concentrated in the Ottoman Empire and 
Poland-Lithuania, respectively. 

The *Reformation in Christianity from 1517 broke up the 
unitary and constricted frame of Catholic uniformity sur- 
rounding the Jew in most of Europe. He was now no longer 
the only nonconformist in a culture of total agreement. The 
failure of both the Reformation camp and the Catholic Church 
to achieve decisive victory in their common bid to reestablish 
Christian uniformity created the first hesitant appearance of 
tolerance. Jews were as yet not thought of in this connection, 
but the very notion was to create, later on, modern conditions 
for their existence. On the other hand, the Reformation - in 
particular, in the style set by the German Martin *Luther - un- 
leashed popular furies and made mass passion and violence 
the main instrument of religious innovation. This raised the 
problem of the status of the Jews, not only for change toward 
betterment of their lot, as Luther intended in his missionary 
zeal and hopes in 1523; it also opened roads toward exacer- 
bating the lot of Jews and radical vulgar propaganda to extir- 
pate their existence, as the disappointed rancorous ex-monk 
proposed in 1543: 


What then shall we Christians do with this damned, rejected 
race of Jews? Since they live among us and we know about their 
lying and blasphemy and cursing, we cannot tolerate them if 
we do not wish to share in their lies, curses, and blasphemy ... 
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We must prayerfully and reverentially practice a merciful se- 
verity ... Let me give you my honest advice ... 


There follows a detailed seven-point program of arson, ex- 
propriation, abject humiliation of, and hard physical labor 
for, the Jews. 


If, however, we are afraid that they might harm us personally ... 
then let us apply ... [expulsion] ... and settle with them for that 
which they have extorted usurously from us, and after having 
divided it up fairly, let us drive them out of the country for all 
time (from his Von den Juden und Iren Luegen, 1543). 


Short of the Auschwitz oven and extermination, the whole 
Nazi Holocaust is pre-outlined here. The Reformation had 
unleashed situations and attitudes with regard to the Jews as 
well as many other matters, open in all directions and for all 
comers, toward human relations with and better treatment 
of the Jews, as well as toward increased enmity and destruc- 
tion. This openness and this struggle between extremes were 
to become later one of the hallmarks of the “Jewish question” 
in modern history. 

In Jewry, the great messianic movement of 1665-66, like 
the Reformation, was medieval in aspect while pointing to- 
ward ultra-modernism at the same time. *Shabbetai Zevi and 
his enthusiastic followers put to test the belief in a miracu- 
lous redeemer, although arriving in the end at apostasy to Is- 
lam. They felt during this great upsurge of faith and ecstasy 
inwardly liberated and on the threshold of political glory. 
Within the space of three years, all of them lost any hope of 
soon reaching the splendor and most of them lost the last 
shreds of any sense of liberation. The movement reflected the 
unconscious crisis of medievalism, which burned out in the 
flame of miraculously borne messianism. Its prophet, *Na- 
than of Gaza, deemed that God was now free from exile but 
His people was not. From this it was but a step — even if a gi- 
gantic and revolutionary one - toward a program of secu- 
larization: the people must seek its freedom and redemption 
through its own, human, powers, employing the ways and 
means of the world. 

The last, but not least, of these processes occurred in the 
great community of anusim origin at “Amsterdam. People who 
had been brought up in the traditions of the Jewish under- 
ground in Spain found that the Jewish community with which 
they now came in contact, its strict regulations and exacting 
authorities, were not at all the antithesis of the Church and its 
dogmatics that they had been formerly taught to see in Juda- 
ism. The atmosphere of sectarianism and religious discussion 
in the Netherlands, of comfortable burgher life and its easy 
theology, of friendly contact between cultured gentiles and in- 
dividual Jews added to the disappointment which the anusim 
experienced with actual Jewish society and led to revolt and 
revulsion against it. From this aspect, Baruch *Spinoza is both 
the end result of a line of development of Maimonidean trends 
in Sephardi Jewry as well as the first representative of a type 
of modern non-Orthodox Jew. The life and tragedy of Uriel 
da *Costa expressed this in a different way. The activities of 
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Hamburg Sephardi Jews, who helped to engineer a revolt in 
Portugal in the 17" century, and served as consuls and finan- 
cial representatives of the country in which they were not al- 
lowed to set foot on pain of death, represented yet another 
component in the same mosaic of modernization. Figures 
like Leone *Modena and Simone *Luzzatto in Italy, each in his 
own way, were an articulate expression of the unformulated 
change toward modernization and alleviation of the Ortho- 
dox way of life. The historiography and historiosophy of Aza- 
riah dei *Rossi express, in a less extreme but more thorough 
way, the readiness for questioning and change that began to 
appear at this time. 

Most of the results of the last three processes described 
above still lay in the near or distant future by the end of the 
17 century, while the first two were at work and wielding an 
influence throughout the 16" and 17' centuries. 


REORGANIZATION OF SEPHARDI JEWRY. ‘The refugees from 
Spain organized themselves almost everywhere they arrived, 
and as soon as they could, into separate “synagogue-com- 
munities,’ mainly formed by groups coming from the same 
community, district, or domain. In this way they broke up the 
framework of the existing local community, rejecting the co- 
hesion it represented through settlement in the same place. 
Such a situation was a reversion to a time in the 10" to 12 
centuries when many places in the Near East had both a syn- 
agogue “of Erez Israelites” and one “of the Babylonians.” They 
set a pattern for similar organizational behavior in other Jew- 
ish immigrant groups, sentimentally attached to each other 
and to the memory of their place of origin, and as yet with- 
out ties to their new place of settlement. It was to emerge in 
modern times in the behavior and organization of the *Lands- 
mannschaften and of synagogues named after places of origin 
in the United States and other countries. 


ECONOMIC ACTIVITIES. Within a relatively short time the 
Spanish refugees achieved the feat of becoming the tone-set- 
ters and social leaders of the native Jews in territories embrac- 
ing the Balkans and large parts of the Ottoman Empire and 
North Africa. Economically, too, the refugees achieved great 
progress. In the Ottoman Empire some of them became court- 
iers of the sultan, physicians (Joseph and Moses *Hamon, his 
son; Baroda, Abraham ibn Megas), bankers, and diplomats 
(Don Joseph *Nasi; Solomon *Abenaes). In these surround- 
ings, where the harem played an influental role, Jewish women 
also became prominent (like Dona Gracia *Nasi). Sometimes 
there arose a combination of Jewish physician and diplomat 
(Solomon *Ashkenazi). All these Jews were active in the cus- 
tomary Spanish manner in their new and strange settings. 
The mass of the refugees turned to commerce and crafts with 
considerable success. The economy of *Safed in the 16 cen- 
tury was based on a broad and stable occupational structure 
of clothweaving, shopkeeping, and peddling. Many engaged 
in international trade. Some used the land routes, through 
the southeastern parts of Poland-Lithuania to the center and 
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west of Europe; some traded by sea routes, in the Mediterra- 
nean and on the European shores of the Atlantic, linking up 
in this way with the northeastern wing of the Sephardi disper- 
sion in the Netherlands and northwest Germany, and toward 
the end of the period, with Jews in England too. In this man- 
ner, economic activity brought association and cooperation 
to the three great dynamic centers of Jewish social and eco- 
nomic life - the Ottoman Empire, Poland-Lithuania, and the 
northwest of Europe. The Jews of Poland-Lithuania, for their 
part, carried on a large-scale export and import trade both 
with Central and northwestern Europe, and with the Ottoman 
Empire, in particular, its Black Sea shore and Balkan districts. 
Jews in the *Netherlands and northwestern Germany dealt 
ona considerable scale, frequently in colonial goods and dia- 
monds, with Central European Jews (who bought these luxury 
goods mainly for the local upper nobility or for export to the 
east). They similarly traded with the Jews of Poland-Lithuania, 
buying colonial produce ona large scale and selling them lux- 
ury goods, cloths, and printed books. Thus this vast configura- 
tion of Jewish economic activity created a multiple network of 
commercial traffic on the threshold of modern times. 

The Jews of Central Europe were the weakest link, de- 
mographically and economically, in this chain of Jewish ac- 
tivity. Yet they were to profit greatly from it. The combina- 
tion of connections and supplies created by the export trade 
of luxury goods and diamonds from northwest Europe and 
the Ottoman east, and the import of vast quantities of agricul- 
tural produce, cattle fodder, cattle, and horses from Poland- 
Lithuania, enabled the Jews of the German Empire, few and 
weak at this time and therefore pliable and reliable tools of the 
princes, to become, at the end of the 17" century in increas- 
ing numbers, the agents (Hoffaktoren) and Hoffuden to royal 
courts and royal armies (see also *Court Jews). 


COMMUNAL ORGANIZATIONS IN EUROPE. Apart from the 
fragmentation of local cohesion through synagogue member- 
ship, the whole trend of communal organization outside the 
Ottoman Empire lay toward centralization and strong lead- 
ership. This was the time when the Councils of the Lands of 
Poland-Lithuania and of *Bohemia-*Moravia showed their 
greatest achievements. An attempt was made, unsuccessfully, 
to set up a similar organization in fragmented Germany at 
*Frankfurt on the Main in 1603. Numerous similar attempts 
were made among the Italian Jewish communities. The *Ma- 
hamad of northwestern Sephardi Jewry aroused opposition 
by its strict Orthodoxy and authoritarianism. An attempt in 
1538 to reinstitute the ancient sacred authority of semikhah as 
a preparation and precondition for the creation of a Sanhe- 
drin was another expression of the tendency toward overall 
leadership and centralization. The great and successful codi- 
fication activity of Joseph *Caro in Safed, and Mordecai *Jaffe, 
Solomon *Luria, and above all Moses *Isserles in Poland, again 
expresses — by literary extension of the possibilities inherent 
in semikhah - the trend toward central and authoritative in- 
struction and leadership. 
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SAFED MYSTICISM. Jewish cultural and religious life showed 
considerable activity in these centuries. Safed became a short- 
lived but very important center of Jewish mysticism and learn- 
ing in the 16 and early 17" centuries. It became a dynamic 
community of great mystics (Isaac *Luria; Moses *Cordovero; 
Hayyim *Vital; and a galaxy of others), of talmudic scholars 
(Jacob *Berab; Joseph Caro), and of lesser visionaries (such as 
*Abraham b. Eliezer ha-Levi Berukhim). Their societies and 
groups developed customs that later were to be widely ac- 
cepted in Jewish communities. Kabbalah spread from Safed 
throughout the Jewish world; the moral teachings of the Safed 
school were formulated and propagated in the writings of Eli- 
jah de *Vidas; the poetry of Solomon *Alkabez and the ser- 
mons and visions of Solomon *Molcho express and teach the 
trend it represented. This was not only mystic and esthetic in 
mood, but also bore the stamp of highly developed, proud, 
and self-conscious individal personalities. The movement of 
Shabbetai Zevi expresses both the power and the fragility of 
this mood and of such individuals. Safed also witnessed the 
birth, in the 16* century, of the *Shulhan Arukh code, and of 
halakhic activity of many other types. 


APPROACHES TO EDUCATION. In this period there emerged 
also the first sharp and systematic criticism of Ashkenazi Jew- 
ish education. *Judah Loew b. Bezalel of Prague, and the circle 
around him, which had adherents not only in Bohemia-Mora- 
via, but in Germany and Poland-Lithuania as well, strongly 
criticized the lack of didactic methods, the exaggeration in the 
teaching and use of dialectics, in particular with young stu- 
dents, and the unsystematic and unequal teaching of various 
components of Jewish traditional culture. They demanded a 
return to plain logic, to the Mishnah as the core for talmudic 
study, to proper attention to Torah, and to didactic progres- 
sion from the easy to the difficult portions and subjects. With 
some of them, like Jacob *Horowitz, this criticism demanded 
a return to the Bible. The criticism was heard but failed to 
achieve its aim. Jewish society in Central and Eastern Europe 
was unwilling to take up either the new curriculum or the new 
methods. These pedagogues and critics had to wait for mod- 
ern times to achieve a positive appreciation. 

Traditional Torah study and the central position of the 
student in Jewish society continued throughout this period. 
Although encountering tensions and dangers in the materi- 
ally successful societies of the Ottoman Empire, Poland-Lith- 
uania, and northwestern Europe, the importance of learning 
remained undiminished in Jewish life. Jewish communities 
everywhere had numerous yeshivot and scholars, naturally 
of unequal stature. The takkanot issued by communities and 
synods provide instruction and advice on the spread of learn- 
ing. Even if much of this reflects more of the ideal than the 
reality, it still expresses the scale of values of Jewish society of 
the 16 and 17‘ centuries. 


POLITICAL AND IDEOLOGICAL THOUGHT. Political and 
ideological thought was alive in particular in the 16 century. 
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Chronicle writing (see also *Historiography) received a new 
impetus under the impact of the expulsion from Spain and 
the needs for reappraisal in the constantly changing situation 
(resettlement in the Ottoman Empire and other countries) and 
developed in light of the changes in Jewish outlook brought 
about by the Reformation. Solomon *Ibn Verga in his Shevet 
Yehudah refers to the problems of relations between Jews and 
gentiles, and of the Jewish fate, out of a feeling of danger and 
weakness. In his chronicle the Christian view of the problem, 
as Ibn Verga understood it, is given prominence alongside the 
Jewish view. The weakness of the Jews in history is explained 
by the Christian “Thomas” to the Spanish king as: 


That originally while the Jews found favor in the eyes of God, he 
would fight their wars, as it is known to all .... Therefore they 
did not learn the ways of war for they did not need them ... 
and when they sinned God turned away his face from them and 
they thus remained losers on all counts - they were ignorant of 
weapons of war and its invention, and the will of God was not 
with them; they remained naked and fell like sheep without a 
shepherd (Shevet Yehudah, ed. by A. Schochet (1947), 44). 


Samuel *Usque in his Consolacam ... ((1952); Eng.: Consola- 
tion for the Tribulations of Israel (1965)) regards the tribula- 
tions and hopes of the exiles within a broad view of world 
history and divine providence. *Joseph ha-Kohen not only 
describes Jewish history and fate in his various volumes but 
also gives separately the history of the Ottoman Empire and 
of the French. His stand is consistently pro-Reformation, ve- 
hemently anti-papal, and throughout imbued with the spirit 
of the late Renaissance world-view and appreciation of his- 
tory. He hopes that the wars of religion will result in the birth 
of toleration for all. David *Gans provides in his Zemah David 
(1592) a separate treatment of Jewish and general history, quot- 
ing in extenso from German chronicles and citing the name of 
author and page, thus revealing an assumption that his Jew- 
ish readers might refer back to his sources. Throughout he is 
revealed as a patriot of Bohemia, an admirer of Prague and of 
Bohemian achievements in the past. This is the first system- 
atic expression of attachment by Ashkenazi Jews to the land 
in which they are living and to the past of their environment. 
Many lesser chroniclers, mainly in Italy, relate themselves to 
Jewish troubles in the 16" century generally, taking into ac- 
count the views of the host society. Elijah *Capsali in his ex- 
tensive chronicles (the greater part at present in Ms.) shows 
an absorption with the ways of governments and the ideas of 
the reigning circles both in the Ottoman Empire and in Ven- 
ice. His description of the fate of the exiles from Spain and 
their welcome in the Ottoman Empire has additional value as 
an expression of the attitude of the native Jewish communi- 
ties where the exiles were received and as evidence of the spell 
that Sephardi culture rapidly cast over them. 

Political and historiosophic thought finds deep if some- 
times involved expression in the ideas of Judah Loew b. Beza- 
lel of Prague. In his Beer ha-Golah, in the part entitled the 
“seventh well,’ he antedates by 50 years at least the protest of 
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John Milton against the censorship of printed books. Most of 
the arguments of these two thinkers run in parallel, of course 
each expressing the writer's own mood. ‘The rabbi of Prague, 
unlike the poet of England, also stresses the knightly concept 
that one has to regard discussion in printed books as a kind of 
duel where an honorable opponent must ensure that his ad- 
versary is armed in the best way possible, so that victory will 
be an act of valor and not an overwhelming triumph achieved 
by brute force. Throughout his many works, didactics and the 
methodology of preaching and learning are a main concern 
of Judah Loew. He devoted much thought to the problems of 
the organismic character of national cohesion, seeing a divine 
guarantee, through the nature of nationality, that Jewish exile 
and humiliation cannot be eternal: 


From blackness one can know whiteness which is the oppo- 
site, ... exile in itself is clear evidence and proof of redemption 
for there can be no doubt that exile is a change and a break in 
the order whereby God set every nation in the place fitting for 
it, and he settled Israel in the place fitting for it, which is Erez 
Israel .... Now everything that leaves its natural place and is 
outside of it cannot establish a hold in a place unnatural to it. 
They return to their natural place. For if they had remained in 
the place which is unnatural to them, then the unnatural would 
become natural, and this is impossible .... The place fitting for 
them [the Jews] according to the order of reality is to be in Erez 
Israel, to be under their own rule, not under the rule of others, 
for every thing of the natural entities, each one of them, has a 
place for itself ... as everything returns to its place, so do the 
separated and dispersed parts return to become one general- 
ity .... Therefore every dispersion tends to join up again. Hence 
the dispersion of Israel among the nations is unnatural, for as 
they are one nation it is fitting that they should be together and 
be a unity, as you will find that all natural entities are not divided 
into two ... What is more, according to the law of reality it is not 
fitting that one nation shall rule over another nation, to subdue 
it, for God has created each nation unto itself .... If this state 
should remain for ever? ... this would not be according to the 
order of reality and would be a permanent change in the world 
order. This is impossible. Therefore, we can know of redemption 
through exile (Nezah Yisrael (Prague, 1599), 2a). 


SOCIAL CONFRONTATIONS. His writings, like the writings of 
many other scholars of Poland-Lithuania, Bohemia-Moravia, 
and Germany in this period, contain many allusions to and 
proposed solutions for social problems. The tension that ex- 
isted between the lay leaders of the communities and the rab- 
bis arose largely because both came from the same families, 
were usually related by marriage, and, above all, received the 
same education in yeshivot. Hence, there was an inclination 
among community leaders to assume rabbinical authority and 
functions and among rabbis to see themselves as leaders. The 
claims were not mutually exclusive. In most communities and 
periods an unstable harmony was worked out, but the tension 
was part of the arrangement. 

In prospering Poland-Lithuania much thought was also 
given to the economic effort, to the correct attitude of rich to 
poor, and to the proper structure for Jewish society. At one ex- 
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treme the great decisor Moses *Isserles asserted that riches and 
material success are generally the just reward given by God 
to the deserving Jew. Poverty proves either that the poor 
man is undeserving, or, if his merits are evident, that there is 
some hidden blemish in his character which would have been 
revealed with riches: he is not given riches so that he may 
remain unblemished. At the other extreme stood the great 
preacher *Ephraim Solomon b. Aaron of Luntschitz (Leczyce). 
In his ideology riches are usually evil. Drawing a kind of dual 
comparison he tells rich Jews that they cannot prove their 
merits from their worldly state for then they would also have 
to admit the righteousness of the gentiles from their success. 
Similarly, he considers that the gentiles cannot bring argu- 
ments against the Jews from their worldly success, for they 
would also then have to admit the righteousness of patently 
evil persons among Christians who have been materially suc- 
cessful. Riches in his metaphor are spoiled meat desired un- 
wisely by the foolish child but thrown by a prudent father to 
the dogs. This preacher was also much concerned about re- 
ligious and moral sincerity in a society which admired de- 
votion, study, and charity and thus made these moral values 
also preeminently social assets. In his opinion social reward 
for and recognition of good deeds endangered the founda- 
tions of spiritual worship and Torah study in what seemed to 
him a society that tended to materialism, in particular among 
the upper strata. 

In the emerging great centers of Jewish life, considerable 
tension resulted from the meeting of divergent traditions and 
the confrontation of the old-established society and ways of 
life with the force and vitality of new and inviting circum- 
stances. The type of thought and hegemony provided by men 
like Elijah and Moses *Capsali, Elijah *Mizrahi, and other rep- 
resentatives of the leadership structure of the old communities 
of the Ottoman Empire and North Africa, and the attitudes 
and aims of new leaders of the Sephardi type, like Gracia and 
Joseph Nasi, or the great Sephardi rabbis of the Balkan penin- 
sula, such as Joseph *Taitazak, clashed, penetrated, and fruc- 
tified each side in the 16" and 17‘ centuries. This process of 
confrontation and mutual influence took place in a Jewish cul- 
ture and society which combined the old Romaniot customs 
and ways of life of the Byzantine environment in the Balkans 
and Asia Minor, and the Muslim environment, elements of the 
old Babylonian Jewish culture, and the social and cultural tra- 
ditions of the great centers of Jewish life in Egypt, Kairouan, 
Fez, and other communities in North Africa. It encountered 
representatives of the Sephardi Jewish culture which had de- 
veloped in close contact with Christian culture in Spain who 
were conscious of the value in and greatness of their historical 
experience and mode of leadership. Within a relatively short 
space of time, both the Romaniot and North African were ei- 
ther put aside or submerged by the Sephardi influence. To a 
scholar of the stature of Samuel b. Moses de *Medina, it was 
self-evident that the Sephardi prayer rites and order of wor- 
ship should be preferred in Balkan communities because of 
their intrinsic superiority. 
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ATTEMPTS AT POLITICAL ACTION. On occasion the travail 
of readjustment took the shape of a clear-cut issue of Jewish 
foreign policy. A dispute over this arose within Jewry in the 
16 century, when an attempt was made to use Jewish eco- 
nomic activity as a defensive punitive weapon in extreme 
cases of insult and injury to Jews. It was opposed by consid- 
erations of caution and the hope that part of the aims could 
be achieved by less dangerous means. The same dilemma was 
to return much later, in deliberations over initiating a boycott 
of Nazi Germany. When Pope *Paul 1v ordered that a number 
of anusim who had escaped to *Ancona from Spain should be 
burned at the stake, the circle around Dona Gracia Nasi and 
other Sephardi groups in the Ottoman Empire attempted to 
use Jewish commercial power in the Mediterranean both to 
put pressure on the pope and to reward the duke of Pesaro, 
who had given asylum to those who had escaped from An- 
cona. As Joseph ibn Lev, a contemporary Sephardi rabbi, de- 
scribed it: 


Several people arose who wanted a great revenge for the holo- 
caust of these just men ... they demanded from the sages and 
the holy [Jewish] communities that they should assent to and 
put in force a valid agreement that no Jew among those living 
in the Ottoman Empire shall be permitted to trade in Ancona, 
since the Divine Name has been defiled by this pope, the lord 
of this place. Moreover, some of those who lived in Ancona 
have escaped the mortal danger of this destruction, and have 
come to the city of Pesaro where they have been welcomed by 
the duke, the ruler of this land, who thought that the Jews of 
the Ottoman Empire would come to trade there and would 
boycott the city of the pope who did evil to their brethren as 
well as actions that have never been done previously to burn 
the Talmud in contempt. The above-mentioned duke will also 
spend much money to improve the seaport of this city, so that 
ships may lie there in safety. Now, if he sees that the Jews will 
pay him evil for good, it is almost certain that he will extradite 
the men, women and children who escaped from Ancona ... 
to the pope, who demands them in order to put them to death 
(Responsa, 1 (Constantinople, 1556, 19597) 140). 


This closely reasoned argumentation, which combined feel- 
ings of national pride, perception of the political use of trade 
opportunities, and an open-eyed appreciation of the motives 
of the Christian rulers, was opposed by what may be called 
the Italian Jewish party. These did not deny the strength and 
possibilities attaching to Jewish trade in the Mediterranean 
in the 16" century but argued against the boycott because it 
would endanger the Jews living in the Papal States. They also 
considered that “even if this agreement is not made, the duke 
of Urbino will not cause any harm to those he has accepted; 
for he is a considerate and sagacious man who knows that this 
miserable people cannot compel all the Jews. Moreover, he is 
overjoyed at their settling in his land because they, of necessity, 
cannot trade in Ancona, and will trade in his city: The Ital- 
ian party also put forward the argument that the anusim from 
Spain could have been more careful and should have avoided 
settling under the rule of the head of the Catholic Church 
(Joshua *Soncino, Nahalah li-Yhoshua, no. 39). 
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In Poland-Lithuania also there arose a question of over- 
all Jewish policy with economic implications. The question 
of Jews contracting for customs duties and customs stations 
was differently decided in the late 16" and early 17 centuries 
by the councils of Poland and Lithuania. The first decided to 
direct Jews to avoid these lucrative posts because of the en- 
mity they provoked in the Polish middle and lesser nobility; 
the Lithuanian council expressly decided later to assist Jews 
to lease and retain them out ofa clearly stated policy that, de- 
spite the dangers to the community they involved, if the cus- 
toms were managed by Jews, this would benefit the whole of 
Jewish trade and improve the Jewish position in general (see 
*Councils of the Lands). 


FORMULATION OF POLICIES AND AIMS. Jewish policy and 
aims were being put forward after the invention of printing 
and the spread of printed books, not only in memoranda to 
rulers and Church leaders, but also in works published to 
bring Jewish views before the Christian public. Simone Luz- 
zatto published his Discorso circa il stato degl’ Hebrei ... in 
Italian in 1638. This work of a rabbi and leader of a Jewish 
community is addressed to the Venetians as an apologeti- 
cal argument for the existence of the Jews in Venice (see also 
*Apologetics). In it Luzzatto stresses the economic and social 
usefulness to the civic society of Venice of a commercially 
and financially active minority which had no other focus for 
its loyalty, or a better place to look to, than the city of its resi- 
dence. He even explains at some length that there are “Catho- 
lic” trends in the Jewish faith and behavior, which are inher- 
ently opposed to “Protestant” ones. Luzzatto emphasizes the 
basic honesty of the Jews and their obedience to law. After 
listing some of the faults which are to be found among Jews, 
he enumerates traits: 


worthy of some consideration: steadfastness, and unimaginable 
consistency in their faith and in the keeping of their law; unity 
in the dogmas of their faith although they have been dispersed 
throughout the world for 1,550 years; admirable courage, if not 
in going to meet dangers, then at least, in the strength to suf- 
fer troubles; a unique knowledge of their holy Scriptures and 
of their commentaries; charity and good will toward all, as well 
as help to each and every one of their nation, even if he is a 
stranger and an alien. A Persian Jew cares about the problems 
of an Italian Jew and tries to help him; distance of place does not 
cause separation among them, for their religion is one. In mat- 
ters of sexual passion, they behave with considerable abstinence; 
they are loyal and careful about the purity of the race, that it 
should be without admixture; many of them show considerable 
sagacity and know how to carry through the most complicated 
business; they behave with submission and respect toward any 
man who is not of their religion; their transgressions and sins 
have in them almost always more of the lowly and ugly than of 
cruelty and evil (ibid., Consideration 11). 


This work was to have much influence in mercantilist centers 
and among Christians who were beginning to advocate better 
behavior toward Jews. *Manasseh Ben Israel continued this 
line of argument, though in a very different and more up- 
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standing manner, in his various writings and, in particular, in 
his efforts to obtain the readmission of Jews into England. He 
stressed the advantages that had accrued to the Netherlands 
by the admission of Jews into that country and by their active 
participation in colonial trade there, and compared this po- 
sition with the decline of Spain and the disadvantages it had 
encountered after the expulsion of the Jews. He formulated a 
petition for the readmission of the Jews to England. In com- 
mon with many English sectarians who supported his case, 
he regarded the settlement of Jews at “the end of the earth” 
[ie., Angleterre] as a necessary precondition to the coming 
of the Messiah. 


STIRRINGS OF RELIGIOUS TOLERATION. The 16" and 17*h 
centuries brought the first stirrings of a change in attitudes 
toward the Jews. The Jewish chronicler Joseph ha-Kohen dis- 
cerned in the wars of religion in France a hope for an emerg- 
ing permissiveness enabling each man to live according to his 
own religion. In the Calvinist Netherlands an attitude of toler- 
ation of Jews, and even respect for them and their way of life, 
developed without granting them political rights or formu- 
lating a fully expressed theory for their toleration. This came 
about not only through day-to-day peaceful contacts with the 
highly cultured Jewish circles in Amsterdam and other cities 
of this country, but also through the respect of the Calvinists 
for the Law and their efforts to create a Christian society based 
partly on biblical foundations. Some sectarians expressed “the 
desire ... to raise the Old Testament to the position of natural 
law” which Hugo *Grotius opposed in his De Jure Belli ac Pacis 
(1735, Prolegomena, para. 48). Against this position, he stresses 
that many of the laws of the Old Testament had been abol- 
ished by the New, but he does so in a respectful tone. When 
asked about the proper behavior to adopt toward the Jews, he 
advised in his Remonstrantie (of 1615), that the canon law re- 
lating to Jews should be kept in principle, but that in practical 
economic terms they should be allowed “liberty to trade, do 
business and manufacture, and enjoy in freedom exemptions 
and privileges in the same way as the other burghers and cit- 
izens.’ In France, Jean *Bodin, in his Heptaplomeres, was so 
emphatic in affirming the superiority of the Judaic trend of 
religion over the Christian that it is arguable whether he was 
Jewish or Christian at heart. Extreme sects and leaders of the 
Reformation, like Andreas *Osiander and Sebastian Franck in 
Germany, through the spiritualization of the Christian teach- 
ing and their almost anarchistic attitude to authority, arrived 
at an individualistic approach to each man which was favor- 
able even to the toleration of Jews and Muslims. 

Gradually there began to emerge the conception of sep- 
aration of Church and State, which was to be the main road 
to toleration, even of Jews. Roger Williams, of New England, 
advocated this attitude from a Christian point of departure in 
‘The Bloudy Tenet of Persecution for Cause of Conscience Dis- 
gust (1644). He asserted that “true civility and Christianity may 
both flourish in a state or kingdom, notwithstanding the per- 
mission of the diverse and contrary conscience either of Jew or 
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of Gentile” (ibid., 2). John Locke was to make this conception 
the mainspring of change and revolution in his Letter Con- 
cerning Toleration (1689), published in Latin, and immediately 
translated into Dutch, French, and English. Locke differenti- 
ates sharply between Church and State, considering that civil 
rights should be granted to all. Limitations and humiliations 
do not change either the character or the standing of a reli- 
gion. He wrote concerning the Jews: “is their doctrine more 
false, their worship more abominable, or is the civil peace 
more endangered by their meeting in public than in their pri- 
vate houses[?]” (J. Locke, A Letter Concerning Toleration, ed. 
by M. Montuori (1963), 103). Various lawyers — the foremost 
being John *Selden in England and Johannes *Buxtorf in Ger- 
many — developed interest in Jewish law as a basic element 
in the European legal system. A man like Johann Christoph 
*Wagenseil, though drawing attention to Jewish attacks on 
Christianity in his Tela Ignea Satanae (1681), still supported a 
limited toleration of the Jews, mainly out of missionary zeal. 
In this atmosphere, even a man like the English economist, Sir 
William Petty, showed considerable interest in various trades 
of the Jews and their characteristics. His opposition to them, 
and the even sharper opposition of Johann Becher in Ger- 
many, was largely based on a different interpretation of the 
data given by Luzzatto and Manasseh Ben Israel. 

By the end of the 17" century much of the old medieval 
structure had gone. The distribution of the Jews in the world 
was totally different from that at the end of the 15 century. 
Spain had vanished from the Jewish horizon, as well as its de- 
pendencies overseas. France was also almost in the same cate- 
gory. On the other hand, England again had a flourishing and 
well connected Jewish community from 1655. The Jews of the 
Netherlands were already an integral and respected element 
of the economic life of this country in the cities; to some ex- 
tent also they were attached to it socially, though they did not 
enter its political structure. The Jews of Poland-Lithuania, de- 
spite the sufferings and deprivations they underwent between 
approximately 1648 and 1660, had become economically, and 
to a considerable degree socially, an integral and predomi- 
nant part of the third estate in this realm. In the Ottoman 
Empire members of an invigorated Jewish society occupied 
important positions in economic and social life, though the 
old conceptions of political and social humiliation of the Jew 
still predominated. 

[Haim Hillel Ben-Sasson] 


MODERN TIMES - TO 1880 


Introduction 

Several changes in political and social theories in Christian 
society, as well in the political structure of Europe, combined 
to usher in modern times for the Jews, though they were not 
concerned primarily with these developments. The central- 
ization of the state that began in the France of Richelieu and 
Mazarin spread gradually, both in fact and in theory, to most 
of the states in Europe. In its progress the new disposition of 
relations between the state and those living on its territory 
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caused many changes, for both good and evil, in the position 
of the Jews and their legal status. The centralist state created, 
by its very nature, an aversion to particularism in any shape, 
whether organizational, legal, or cultural. It opposed, above 
all, the corporations as the essence of the old feudal, uncen- 
tralized, state. Everything standing between the sovereign and 
the individual was now considered not only a barrier, but a sin. 
Whereas, in medieval kingdoms, the Jewish community was 
but one in a network of autonomous and semi-autonomous 
bodies, which were then considered the skeleton of the body 
politic, it now appeared one of the most obnoxious, because 
persistent, manifestations of egoistic group-will against the 
all-inclusive rights of the state. As the centralist state also op- 
posed local dialects and customs, the Jewish community was 
doubly obnoxious, for it was a corporation devoted to a sep- 
arate culture, way of life, language, and religion. Many of the 
clashes between the state and the Jews in modern times, many 
of the misunderstandings between Jews and some of their best 
friends, were the result of this basic antagonism between iron 
centralism and the unflinching Jewish will for autonomy. 

Centralization demanded one law for all in the state and 
by its very nature opposed the existence of different legal sta- 
tuses for different groups living in one state. When centraliza- 
tion was later combined with egalitarian trends, this added a 
raison détat to political philosophy, and thus made legal equal- 
ity for the Jews a logical as well as a political necessity for a 
centralist, egalitarian state. 

The disfavor into which corporations had fallen and their 
rapid disintegration were also hastened by economic develop- 
ments. That meant, for the Jews in the cities, the weakening 
and disappearance of social and economic bodies fundamen- 
tally inimical to Jews because of their Christian foundations 
and their long tradition of excluding Jews from trade and 
crafts and of hatred toward them. The forces working against 
the corporations also opposed on the ethical and conceptual 
level the corporative medieval spirit that abhorred competi- 
tion and innovation. The break-up of the corporations un- 
stopped the dam that had long held up individual energies; 
Jews benefited from this moral revolution as did other re- 
stricted individuals. 

As with many other changes to be encountered in mod- 
ern times, the change in status of the corporation had am- 
bivalent effects for Jews. It bettered their economic and so- 
cial opportunities and weakened the social elements that 
were the main carriers of hostility toward them. On the other 
hand, it made Jewish national semi-independence, and social 
and cultural creativity, antiquated and offensive. Centraliza- 
tion meant, on the whole, abolition of inequalities, but it also 
meant suppression of particularities. Jewish society found 
itself in the new modern state facing the break-up of its na- 
tional, religious, and social cohesion in exchange for the ben- 
efit of material and individual gains. At this time it seemed - to 
those Christians who, because of general social trends, inter- 
ested themselves in the lot of the Jews — that the dissolution of 
a separate Jewish framework and absorption into the general 
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body of the state were a matter of time, and of a short time 
only. In countries where the centralist trends were strongest, 
in continental Western and Central Europe (apart from the 
Netherlands and England), the Jews numbered several thou- 
sand at the most in one state. As general cultural and spiri- 
tual currents were moving in the same direction, only “people 
fighting the trend of history” seemed to be making the fool- 
ish attempt to oppose them. 


Dawn of the Enlightenment 

The 18" century also witnessed the dawn of the great ahis- 
torical school of the Enlightenment. This saw men in the ab- 
stract, as disembodied individuals only; national culture and 
religious separateness were so many “coats of paint.” The past 
had no compelling force; only the present mattered, and this 
could be improved and perfected by the use of reason. In the 
application of this theory, writers and ideologists of the cast of 
*Voltaire did not dream of abandoning French as a vehicle of 
expression or the basic French values of life. They were more 
anti-Christian than anti-national. Many of them developed a 
hatred of Judaism as the matrix of Christianity. Though ex- 
tremely individualistic in theory, many of them searched for 
another parentage or anchorage than the Jewish for their cul- 
ture. This prompted the 18'"-century flirtation with the Far 
East, and the latter-day anti-Jewish tinge to their admiration 
for the Greek past. Many criticized the Old Testament with 
the old anti-Jewish odium to which was now added the goal 
of discrediting Christianity. In the Enlightenment, as in the 
trend toward centralization and against the corporations, Jew- 
ish society met an attitude that was favorably inclined toward 
the individual Jew while inimical toward his traditions and 
social cohesion. The demand for disavowal of nationality on 
rationalist grounds meant in practice for the Jew acceptance 
of French or German or some other national culture instead 
of his own. This groping between extreme individualism in 
theory and national assimilation in practice had already be- 
come, by the end of the 18 century, the source of some of the 
greatest individual successes as well as of the most distressing 
tragedies in Jewish existence in modern times. 


Influence of Mercantilist Absolutism on Jewish Status 
New economic views, in particular mercantilism, combined 
with an even greater and more radical expression of the cen- 
tralist state - first absolutism and, later on in the 18" century, 
enlightened absolutism — to create differing approaches to 
Jewish legal status and Jewish economic activity. The mer- 
cantilist and absolutist ruler of the early 18" century looked 
at every increase in population as desirable, so long as and on 
the condition that it served economic progress. This progress 
was no longer measured by agrarian standards. The growth 
of industry and trade, the increment of precious metals, and 
coin circulation in the state were now valuable goals. 

The type of economic activity practiced by Jews had thus, 
by the 18" century and even earlier, begun to exert an influ- 
ence in social economic theory and practice. At the same time 
political theory with regard to Jews had not yet changed in 
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ruling circles, where they were hated and despised as before. 
As this combination of economic innovation and political 
conservatism with regard to Jews existed mainly in the coun- 
tries of Central and Western Europe, where the Jewish popu- 
lation was relatively small, it created a new approach for the 
treatment of the Jews. 

This approach aimed mainly at having as many “useful” 
Jews in the state as possible - “useful” in this connotation 
meaning a rich Jew who could help the industrial and com- 
mercial development of the country through his activity. Such 
a Jew must be made to contribute the maximum possible to 
the state treasury; this extortion sometimes took curious turns 
of invention, as in the case of the Judenporzellan in *Prussia, 
so called because Jews were obliged to buy a certain quantity 
of porcelain wares on the occasion of their weddings in order 
to promote directly the development of this industry. 

At the same time it was the policy of the absolutist ruler 
to ensure that the economic opportunities and well-being af- 
forded to the useful Jew for the sake of the state should not 
result in the calamity of an increasing Jewish population. Jews 
therefore had to register officially, and their weddings were su- 
pervised (see, e.g., *Familiants Laws). A “protected” or “priv- 
ileged” Jew on these principles could not transfer his rights 
to all his children but only to one of them. The others had to 
apply for rights for themselves, granted for a proper payment 
only if they were considered useful in their own right. Oth- 
erwise they were demoted to the status of the unprivileged, 
unprotected Jew who always faced the threat of expulsion and 
had usually to pay piecemeal for continuing his existence in 
the state. The 1750 Prussian regulation for Jews embodies sys- 
tematically and in detail the execution of these principles. 

This situation contributed to accelerate the fragmen- 
tation of Jewish society. The privileged Jew became richer, 
the unprivileged one, poorer. The first went into trade and 
finance operations on a large scale, with the state's blessing. 
The unprivileged Jew had either to earn his livelihood as an 
official or servant of a privileged Jew or to eke out his living 
precariously as a peddler or a moneylender on pawn in the 
old style. As this situation became a rule in many principali- 
ties of Germany in particular, it put for the Jew a premium 
on enrichment and economic initiative as the only means of 
bettering his lot and obtaining some type of broader accep- 
tance by the state. Combined with the former structure of the 
Court Jews, it led during the 18 century to unprecedented 
variegation in economic Jewish activity, in particular among 
the richer strata, hand in hand with an unprecedented social 
and cultural differentiation in Jewish society. As most of the 
communities thus affected lacked strong continuous tradi- 
tions, this being the result of the multiple expulsions in the 
German Empire from the 16" century onward, disintegration 
proceeded unchecked by cultural strength. With the develop- 
ment of the *Landjudenschaften type of communal leadership, 
the influence of the Court Jew and of the rich Jew grew, while 
estrangement between him and poorer Jews also became pro- 
portionately greater. 
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In the Netherlands and southern France (*Bordeaux, 
*Nantes) there was another line of cleavage — between the 
more prosperous Sephardi Jew, who was more acculturated 
to the host society, and the less well-to-do and less accul- 
turated Ashkenazi Jews in these countries, in particular in 
France, where the line of division had also a regional charac- 
ter, most of the Ashkenazi Jews being concentrated in *Alsace 
and *Lorraine. 


Enlightened Absolutism and the “Betterment of the Jews” 
Enlightened absolutism added another element to the former 
attitude of mercantilist absolutism toward Jews. This aimed at 
the “betterment of the Jews” so as to make them less “harmful” 
to general society - for whose weal the enlightened absolutist 
ruler felt himself responsible - as well as to prepare them grad- 
ually for increased rights and better conditions if and when 
they might deserve them. The tolerance edict of Emperor *Jo- 
seph 11 issued in Austria in 1782 embodies the most systematic 
attempt to carry out this policy in relation to Jews. It contin- 
ued the attempts to hold down their numbers, though grant- 
ing them a few alleviations in the field of economic activity, 
while setting out a whole system of measures aimed at their 
“education” through their linguistic and social *assimilation 
and curtailment of their unproductive economy. 


Arguments for Toleration 

At the same time, several circles of intellectuals and sectarian 
divines of the 16" to 18 centuries developed more intensely 
and more consequentially the approach to real toleration and 
a different appreciation of the Jew and his status. Jewish apol- 
ogetics of this period found a more appreciative reception 
in these circles. Typical and most systematic of such innova- 
tors was John *Toland of England. In his Reasons for Natural- 
izing the Jews in Great Britain and Ireland, On the same foot 
with all other Nations, Containing also, A Defence of the Jews 
against All Vulgar Prejudices in all Countries (1714), he relies 
expressly on the work of Simone Luzzatto, which he promises 
to translate into English. He uses many mercantilist arguments 
in favor of the Jews. Toland is ironic toward the anti-Jewish 
Christian hierarchy, applying a new twist to an old Reforma- 
tion accusation against the Christian hierarchy that it de- 
rived its hieratic and hierarchical spirit from the precedents 
of Jewish priesthood. In the spirit of upholding the “better- 
ment of the Jews” he promises that they will achieve produc- 
tivization after they had been granted rights. Even Toland was 
not ready to permit them to hold state office, though he was 
prepared to see them as officials in the municipality and the 
bourse. He adduces 


Those whole streets of magnificent buildings that the Jews have 
erected at Amsterdam and The Hague: but there are other Jews 
now in the World to adorn London or Bristol with the like, the 
fifth part of the People in Poland (to name no other country) 
being of this Nation ... (ibid., 17) 


as an argument for encouraging Jewish settlement, in which 
mercantilist considerations are combined with a novel ap- 
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preciation of the masses of the Jewish population, not only 
a few of them. 

Presaging a different attitude toward Jewish culture and 
the Jewish fate, his words express a new attitude: 


Tis true, that in Turky they enjoy immoveable property, and ex- 
ercise mechanic arts: they have likewise numerous Academies 
in Poland, where they study in the Civil and Canon Laws of 
their nation, being privilegd to determine even certain crimi- 
nal Causes among themselves: yet they are treated little better 
than Dogs in the first place, and often exposd in the last to un- 
speakable Calamities (ibid., 43). 


This acceptance of Jewish learning and a Jewish autonomous 
judiciary as positive factors still had long to wait before they 
were appreciated even among friends of the Jews in the 19 
century. Toland was representative in this connection of the 
positive religious attitudes held by small Christian sects in 
Western Europe toward Jews and Judaism and which are of- 
ten overlooked in the general picture of the change of attitude 
to Jews. Typical of this approach and its innovatory, almost 
prophetic, view of Jewish potentialities are his words in a let- 
ter to a friend in 1709: 


Now if you'll suppose with me this pre-eminence and immor- 
tality of the MOSAIC REPUBLIC in its original purity, it will fol- 
low; that, as the Jews known at this day, and who are dispersd 
over Europe, Asia, and Africa, with some few in America, are 
found by good calculation to be more numerous than either 
the Spaniards (for example) or the French: So if they ever hap- 
pen to be resettl'd in Palestine upon their original foundation, 
which is not at all impossible; they will then, by reason of their 
excellent constitution, be much more populous, rich, and pow- 
erful than any other nation now in the world. I would have you 
consider, whether it be not both the interest and duty of Chris- 
tians to assist them in regaining their country ... (Appendix 1, 
to his Nazarenus (1718), 8). 


Pro-Jewish argumentation proceeded along the main line 
of enlightenment reasoning in Germany. Its principal and 
most influential spokesmen were Christian Wilhelm von 
*Dohm and Gotthold Ephraim *Lessing. In a series of liter- 
ary works — his drama Die Juden, his Die Erziehung des Men- 
schengeschlechts, and most influential and celebrated of all, 
his Nathan der Weise - Lessing put the case for treatment of 
Jews as equals in humanity on the basis of deistic conceptions 
of religion and enlightenment conceptions of nationality and 
mankind. His parable of the “Three Rings” became famous as 
expressing the basic similarity of all monotheistic religions. 
Lessing did not defend Jewish separate existence, he defended 
the right of the individual Jew to be treated like a human be- 
ing, despite his religion and outward appearance. Lessing was 
influenced in this, like Dohm later, by the personality and 
views of Moses *Mendelssohn. Dohm in his work proposed 
achieving the betterment of the Jews with a clearly defined 
aim toward improvement of their condition. 


Moses Mendelssohn 
The impact of Moses Mendelssohn represented an old-new 
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type of Jewish encounter with the host society, unfamiliar in 
Germany. As a scholar in the employment of a rich Jew, his 
position was very similar to that of the scholars in the reti- 
nue of the Jewish courtiers in Spain. Mendelssohn met intel- 
lectuals as an intellectual, men of enlightenment as a leader 
in the enlightenment philosophy. He put the case not of the 
material “usefulness” of a Jew but of his cultural usefulness. 
Defending the separation of Church and State, and defining 
Torah as a social constitution or Jewish national law, he pre- 
sented a Jewish approach toward *enlightenment. There were 
several families in his Berlin circle who were more radical in 
their efforts to achieve practical assimilation. Some of them 
despised the Jewish faith and culture. The readiness of Chris- 
tians of high social and cultural standing to meet individual 
Jews as equals, and the refusal of the enlightened absolutist 
state to grant rights even to “enlightened” Jews, created condi- 
tions of social temptation and psychological pressure to leave 
the faith and become apostates. This was the beginning of the 
considerable trend toward apostasy, which at the end of the 
186 century and during the 19» was to take away more than 
200,000 Jews from Judaism in Europe. 


Egalitarianism and Emancipation in the U.S. 

The *United States of America opened a totally different line 
of approach to the Jews. In the new land, uncontaminated by 
traditions of oppressive practice toward Jews, where many 
sectarians appreciated the model of the “Mosaic republic” 
for their own society, *emancipation of the Jews came as part 
of the independence and liberation of the American states. 
Despite former partial limitations included in the constitu- 
tions of the former colonies, the new states accepted equality 
of peoples of all religions as a matter of principle and of fact. 
‘The views of the founder of Rhode Island, Roger Williams, in 
the 17‘ century were thus fulfilled. Some social discrimina- 
tion and several remaining legal disabilities were quickly re- 
moved during the end of the 18'* and beginning of the 19 
century. Thus 1776 is a date not only in United States history 
but also in Jewish history marking the first emancipation as a 
matter of general policy. 


The French Revolution 

With the growth of revolutionary sentiment after the Amer- 
ican Revolution, many people were prepared to regard the 
equality of the Jews as a test case for the application of egali- 
tarianism as a guideline for political and social life. Yet the 
*French Revolution did not grant immediately, or as a self- 
understood matter, equality of rights to Jews. Despite the pre- 
paratory work accomplished by the historiography of Jacques 
*Basnage and the works of Abbé *Grégoire, the hostile tra- 
dition of public opinion toward Jews was still very strong in 
France. In the long and complicated discussions and legal en- 
actments that took place between 1789 and 1791 an important 
role was played by the fact that many in France were ready to 
grant — and indeed granted - rights to the “good” Sephardi 
Jews of the south, while they were reluctant to grant similar 
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grants to the “uncivilized” Jews of Alsace-Lorraine. Jewish 
emancipation met here — not for the first time in history, but 
for the first time in the course of emancipation in modern 
times - with the fact that the egalitarian principle is depen- 
dent upon popular sentiment, and often these do not coincide 
in regard to the attitude toward Jews. 

Final emancipation was carried through in the end as a 
matter of revolutionary logic by Robespierre and his follow- 
ers in 1791. The same logic demanded that emancipation be 
granted only to Jews as individuals - which, spelled out in 
practice, meant only to Jews ready and willing to leave their 
own culture and identify and to assimilate into the French - 
and not to Jews as members of a separate nation. 


Napoleon Bonaparte and the French Sanhedrin 

The tensions and complexities underlying emancipation in a 
country with an old anti-Jewish tradition were brought into 
sharp relief under Emperor *Napoleon Bonaparte. On the one 
hand, he carried on the tradition of the French republican rev- 
olutionary armies, which had brought equality to Jews in the 
Netherlands, in Italy, and in German cities and principalities. 
On the other hand, Napoleon sensed the historic unity and 
character of the Jews and disliked their independent spirit. He 
was also sensitive to the disturbing problem of Jewish mon- 
eylending as it had emerged in Alsace-Lorraine. He therefore 
turned to ancient notions of creating a semi-representative 
type of leadership for Jews as an instrument for carrying out 
his objectives concerning them. In 1806 he convened an *As- 
sembly of Jewish Notables and later on created a *Sanhedrin 
to give religious sanction to the answers of the Assembly to 
the questions put to it by his emissaries. The two institutions, 
constituted of Ashkenazi and Sephardi Jews from France, It- 
aly, and Germany, accepted the main demands of the central- 
ist empire while striving to keep as far as possible within the 
framework of Jewish law and tradition. The Sanhedrin’s deci- 
sions of 1807 to a large extent provide an explanation of Jew- 
ish customs and morals in terms understandable to French 
Bonapartist society. They cover much legal ground, and, with- 
out explicitly departing from the basis of messianic hope and 
Jewish national cohesion, make patriotism to the present-day 
state “the religious duty of all Jews who were born or who set- 
tled in a state, or who are so considered according to the laws 
and conditions of the state to regard this state as their father- 
land” ([*... de regarder le dit Etat comme sa patrie]” from Dé- 
cisions Doctrinales du Grand Sanhédrin qui sest tenu a Paris 
au mois d’Adar Premier, lan de la Création 5567 (Fevrier 1807), 
Sous les Auspices de Napoléon-Le-Grand, Avec la traduction lit- 
térale du texte Francais en Hébreu (1812), 42). 

While exacting this declaration of French patriotism 
from Jewish notables and rabbis, Napoleon prepared a series 
of laws which in practice limited the equality of Jews before the 
law. Demanding from the Jews the full consequence of eman- 
cipation, he denied them part of its content. It is a historical 
irony that Napoleon's decrees against the Jews lapsed through 
their non-renewal by the Restoration Bourbon regime. 
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In the west of Europe Jewish status did not deteriorate 
after the downfall of Napoleon: the struggle for the full eman- 
cipation of the Jews in England went on in a relatively tranquil 
atmosphere, while the Netherlands, and *Belgium which sepa- 
rated from it in 1830, retained Jewish emancipation. In France, 
after the lapse of the Napoleonic decrees in 1818, the condi- 
tion of the Jews continued to improve. In 1831 the state began 
to pay salaries to rabbis; in 1846 the last minor legal disabili- 
ties for Jews were abolished through the influence of Adolphe 
*Crémieux, a French Jewish statesman who obtained in 1870 
a decree conferring equality on the Jews of Algeria. 


The Congress of Vienna and Romantic Reaction in 
Germany 

In Germany there were different developments. The Romantic 
reaction against revolutionary rationalism reasserted in mod- 
ern terms the validity of old Christian assumptions against 
the equality of the Jews. The Congress of *Vienna refused to 
ratify the rights of the Jews acquired under the Napoleonic 
conquest: the implications of the proposal concerning their 
rights “in” German cities and states were changed by substitut- 
ing ratification of laws granted “by” German cities and states. 
Even worse was the reaction of public sentiment. Respectable 
philosophers deliberated on the impossibility of Jews being 
citizens of a historic Christian state. Vulgar publicists like 
Hartwig *Hundt-Radowsky advised expulsion of the Jews, vili- 
fied their character, and hinted that their murder would be no 
more than a minor transgression. The so-called *Hep! Hep! 
disturbances against Jews that occurred in Germany in 1819 
were but a violent expression of this reactionary movement. 
The equality of Jews in German society was actually hindered 
by deep-rooted popular prejudice against them. Their legal 
equality was much delayed and complicated by the fact that 
even their friends were divided into those who demanded, as 
in the 18" century, their assimilation and “betterment of char- 
acter” as a precondition to the equality of individual Jews, and 
those who saw emancipation as a precondition to assimilation 
and “betterment of character.” 

Typical of modern German society was the attitude of 
German radicals to “Die Judenfrage” (“the Jewish question’). 
Feuerbach and his disciples carried over the 18'-century en- 
mity to Jews on the grounds of their religion and prejudices. 
Bruno *Bauer actually demanded their Christianization be- 
fore any acceptance of Jews into society. Karl *Marx consid- 
ered Judaism evil, and Mammon the Jewish God. He differs 
from Bauer in considering that Jews could be emancipated 
legally while remaining as themselves in society because, as 
he formulated it, capitalist society is becoming “Judaized”” 
Social emancipation would come only in a revolutionary so- 
ciety where there is neither Judaism nor Christianity and the 
historical trend of “capitalist Judaization” is stopped and re- 
versed. Until then Marx considered it axiomatic that the Jew- 
ish religion include contempt of theory, of art, of history, and 
of man as a goal in itself: “The social emancipation of the Jew 
means the emancipation of society from Judaism.” This scion 
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of the Jewish people thus despised past Jewish creativity and 
tradition, declaiming in a prophetic tone against the culture 
of the Jews. 


Emancipation in Germany and England 

Jewish emancipation was achieved in German states as a re- 
sult of various legal enactments, their retraction, and their 
reenactment throughout most of the 19'* century (see *Ba- 
varia, *Prussia), while German society, in particular its higher 
echelons, did not accept Jews during this period. In England 
Jewish emancipation was completed through a struggle for 
the abolition of Christian formulas in the oath upon taking a 
seat in parliament or entering public office. Radical opinion in 
England was much more prepared for the granting of full reli- 
gious equality than in France. The Welsh philosopher Richard 
Price criticized paragraph 10 of the French “Declaration of the 
Rights of Man and of the Citizen” of 1789 because of its rider 
to religious equality - “provided his avowal of them does not 
disturb the public order established by the law.’ In his view 
this was mistaken: “For it is obvious that in Turkey, writing 
against Mahomet; in Spain, against the Inquisition; and in ev- 
ery country, against its established doctrines, is a disturbance 
of public order established by law; and therefore, according to 
this article, punishable.” He would have enacted the right of 
man “also to discuss freely by speaking, writing, and publish- 
ing all speculative points, provided he does not by any overt 
act or direct invasion of the rights of others ...” (from his ap- 
pendix to “A Discourse on the Love of Our Country,’ 1789). 
This historical tradition of the recognition of separate entities 
as equal, and not of individuals only, was to find expression 
in the whole approach to the “Jewish Question” in England 
as well as in the United States. When the historian *Macaulay 
in 1833 supported the proposal to abolish Jewish disabilities, 
he based his case not only on actual situations and abstract 
principles, but also to a large degree on the glorious Jewish 
past which guarantees a great future for the Jews as emanci- 
pated citizens in any state (see also *Apologetics). He did not 
demand of Jews that they should give up their messianic be- 
lief. He equated it with the Christian millennarian belief in 
the coming redemption. When at last Lionel Nathan *Roth- 
schild was enabled to take his seat in Parliament in 1858 as a 
professing Jew, the struggle for Jewish emancipation in Eng- 
land closed in accordance with principles laid down long ago 
by sectarian forces and ideals. 


Period of the Polish Partitions 

The changes in Jewish life, culture, and status in Western and 
Central Europe that had resulted through the impact of eco- 
nomic and cultural processes at work in general society with 
implications for the Jews, and the entry of Jews supported by 
the interests and aims of the host societies into various eco- 
nomic and social functions, influenced relatively small num- 
bers of Jews. In Eastern Europe the changes resulted from 
political and social upheavals that influenced masses of Jews, 
mainly in the direction of evolving new systems and develop- 
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ments of their old culture and society. The partitions of Po- 
land-Lithuania (1772, 1793, 1795) between Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia broke up the greatest Jewish concentration of Europe 
into three parts, disconnecting old lines of communication 
and severing long-established relations between communi- 
ties in towns and regions. The political and spiritual turmoil 
into which Polish society was thrown preceding the parti- 
tions, and the revolt led by Kosciuszko against the partitions 
and its failure, raised, among a host of other problems, the 
Jewish question too. 

The growing importance of the Christian third estate 
at the time of the death throes of Poland-Lithuania was 
an adverse factor for the Jews. On the other hand the eco- 
nomic importance of the Jews there and the egalitarian prin- 
ciples penetrating from the West began to work for Jewish 
equality. How to achieve the “betterment” of the Jews and 
their “productivization” became themes of some importance 
about this time in some circles of both Polish and Jewish so- 
ciety. Their effects on relations between Jews and Poles for 
the time being were doomed to remain theoretical consider- 
ations only. The status of the Jewish masses of former Poland- 
Lithuania was to be determined from now on by powers in- 
fluenced by totally alien traditions of treatment and attitude 
toward Jews. 


Incorporation into Russia 

Russia, which obtained the lion’s share of the Jewish popu- 
lation, had had no Jews under its rule since the 15** century, 
when the “Judaizing” movement caused such a scare that Jews 
had been totally excluded from the country. In campaigns be- 
fore 1772 the Russian armies would drown Jews or kill them 
in other ways in cities they had taken. This could not be done 
with the vast masses of Jews she now acquired. Of the other 
powers, both Prussia and Austria were already dedicated to 
the mercantilist-absolutist system of discriminating between 
individual Jews and controlling their population. Both were 
now confronted by large numbers of Jews, the majority of 
whom were poor and whose demographic growth could not 
be stopped. 

Empress *Catherine 11 was prepared to see the Jews as 
an integral part of the town population in the newly acquired 
districts, and she defined their legal status as such, granting 
them even the right to vote for municipalities. This almost im- 
mediately created difficulties: the Russian autocratic govern- 
ment did not permit townsmen to settle in villages; yet, many 
Jews were living in them. To this was added the aim of the now 
politically dispossessed Polish nobility to take over the place 
the Jews had filled in the economy of the villages. The Rus- 
sian government, on its side, was troubled by the situation, in 
which it found itself socially allied to the Polish Catholic no- 
bility, while from a religious and national point of view it felt 
obliged to promote the interests of the Belorussian and west 
Ukrainian Greek-Orthodox peasantry. Jewish merchants be- 
gan to enter eastern, originally Russian, districts, and to com- 
pete with local merchants. The government therefore began 
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to consider ways and means of dealing with this new Jewish 
aggregate and the problems it raised. 

Czar *Alexander 1 met, in the committee he created for 
clarifying this problem, with two opposed opinions similar 
to those currently debating this question in the West. Some 
members of the commission considered that Jews had first 
to be granted rights so as to improve them and “make them 
harmless.” Others considered that the Jews had first to be ren- 
dered harmless and to be “improved” before they could be 
granted new rights. The statute for the Jews promulgated in 
Russia in 1804 was largely based on the second view. One of 
the main measures to prevent their causing harm to the peas- 
ants, by inducing them to buy alcoholic drinks and damaging 
them in other ways, was the demand that Jews should leave all 
the villages within four years. Another result of this trend was 
the unique invention of drawing a second borderline within 
the border of the state: Jews were not permitted to settle or live 
in the territory east of this line. The permitted area included 
regions taken over from Poland with an addition of several 
more in the southeast of the state. Thus the *Pale of Settlement 
of the Jews was created in Russia (in a process of line drawing 
and area redistributions that went on well into the 1830s), to 
remain in existence until the Revolution of 1917. 

The Pale of Settlement, from its creation, was doubly con- 
stricting. Jews could not go beyond its borders, while within 
them they were driven from the villages to the townships and 
cities. As the Jews were an integral part of the village economy, 
and village occupations constituted the livelihood of a consid- 
erable number of Jews, their expulsion from the villages was 
not easy to implement; many decrees and counter-decrees 
were issued through the greater part of the 19" century, and 
still it was not accomplished in full. Jews also left the villages 
because of other reasons. The Polish uprisings of 1830 and 
1863 caused much impoverishment among the Polish nobil- 
ity; many of its most enterprising members emigrated from 
the country, and the Jewish village economy was thus much 
impaired. In the 1840s Jews tried to carry on their former 
business in alcoholic beverages through leasing the vodka 
monopoly from the government. From the 1860s, however, 
they even left this branch. 


Economic and Social Developments in Western and 
Central Europe after Emancipation 

Economic and social developments in West and Central Eu- 
rope were different from those in Eastern Europe. The upper 
strata of Jews in Central and Western Europe became wealth- 
ier with emancipation or semi-emancipation. The banking 
house of the *Rothschilds developed from its relatively mod- 
est origins at Frankfurt on the Main to become the arbiter of 
international loans and monetary transactions in Europe in 
the first decades of the 19'* century. Byron could exclaim: 


Who hold the balance of the world? Who reign / Or congress, 
whether royalist or liberal? / Who rouse the shirtless patriots of 
Spain? / (That make old Europe's journals squeak and gibber 
all). / Who keep the world, both old and new, in pain / Or plea- 
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sure? Who make politics run glibber all? / Jew Rothschild, and 
his fellow-Christian, Baring ... (Don Juan, Canto 12, v). 


In France, the brothers Pereire dealt in international *bank- 
ing on a smaller scale. Gerson von *Bleichroeder was not 
only a banker of first magnitude in the third quarter of the 
19 century, but also the financial adviser of *Bismarck. These 
banking houses participated to a large degree in the financ- 
ing of *railroad construction too, as did also Baron Maurice 
de *Hirsch. The importance and function of these interna- 
tional rival banks was already declining by the 1880s, when 
national banks and limited liability share banks took over 
much of the finance and financial activity in many countries. 
Many of these Jewish bankers and largescale contractors and 
merchants were ennobled, and thus moved even farther away 
from common Jews. 

In Western and Central Europe, Jews also entered the 
“free professions.” In *medicine, they continued a long and 
much respected Jewish tradition. In other professions they 
were newcomers. In the legal profession they were new (see 
*Law) in the sense that Jews did not participate in general, 
state-regulated law practice until the emancipation, but they 
brought with them an old tradition of Jewish legal delibera- 
tion and practice. Jews entered newspaper publishing, edit- 
ing, writing, and reporting (see *Journalism). The great news 
agencies of *Reuter in England and Bernhard *Wolff in Ger- 
many were founded and directed by Jews. Though university 
chairs were still withheld from Jews, they entered many of the 
lower ranks of the academic world. Many Jews contributed to 
literature; some apostates like Heinrich *Heine and Ludwig 
*Boerne were notable. Among apostates who gained promi- 
nence in *politics and social thought were Benjamin *Dis- 
raeli, Julius *Stahl, and Karl Marx. Jews also entered politics, 
some gaining prominence, like Lionel Nathan Rothschild and 
David *Salomons in England, Adolphe Crémieux in France, 
and Gabriel *Riesser in Germany. Jews were active in the 
leadership of revolutionary movements, as Hermann *Jell- 
inek and Adolf *Fischhof in the 1848 revolution of Austria. 
Many Jewish intellectuals were active in the 1848 revolution 
in Germany. The names of Ferdinand *Lassalle and Moses 
*Hess were prominent among revolutionary leaders. Many 
Jewesses of the upper circles were famous for their *salons 
and cultivated mode of life, both in Berlin and in Vienna at 
the time of the Vienna Congress. Later on, Jewish patrician 
social life became well known in Central and West European 
cities. At the same time, small merchants and peddlers, horse 
and cattle dealers, smallscale moneylenders, and representa- 
tives of other lesser occupations were common among Jews 
in Bavaria, Alsace-Lorraine, and above all, among immigrants 
coming from the eastern districts of Germany and Austria to 
the central districts. 


Migration Trends from the End of the 18" Century 

Jewish migration in Europe had changed direction by the end 
of the 18" century - or even somewhat earlier - and up to the 
1890s. It now went from east to west, but occurred mainly 
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within the borders of states. In Russia, it moved from the 
densely populated parts of Lithuania and *Belorussia to the 
more thinly populated districts of the *Ukraine. In Germany, 
it moved from the Posen (*Poznan) districts to the center and 
west of the country, filling gaps created by the apostasy of the 
Jewish upper strata and veteran families. In Austria, it went 
from Galicia to the regions of Vienna and Hungary; in France, 
from Alsace-Lorraine to the center and west of the country. 
Jews from Bavaria, as well as other districts of Germany, in 
particular up to the unification of Germany in 1870, emigrated 
to the United States and some to England. All these immi- 
grants in their new places of settlement met with the manifes- 
tations and results of the industrial and commercial revolution 
in Europe. They also gradually absorbed, in layer after layer of 
immigration, the new trends of cultural adaptation and assim- 
ilation already at work among the older communities there. 
The Sephardi communities of England and the United States 
were pioneering in this process. Their members became the 
upper layer of Jewish society in these countries. 


The East European Shtetl 

In Eastern Europe, Jewish occupations remained at the end of 
the 18" and beginning of the 19 century within their former 
framework. The shtetl not only developed an economic struc- 
ture of its own during the first half of the 19" century under 
the impact of the expulsions from the villages, and through 
the development of a new chain of economic and social rela- 
tions with the villages from the shtetl centers, but also created 
an ecological pattern of its own. The shtetl economy of small 
shopkeepers, craftsmen, peddlers, and peddling craftsmen es- 
tablished itself to become the typical economic set-up for the 
majority of Jews in the Pale of Settlement. In its midst, and at 
the heart of shtetl life, was the central market place, around 
which there stood the main shops and taverns for tea and al- 
coholic beverages. Market day was the time of earning and 
activity, when the villagers arrived to buy and sell. For many 
shtetl Jews their township was actually their home from Fri- 
day through Sunday only, since the rest of the week they spent 
peddling or working as itinerant craftsmen - cobblers, tai- 
lors, smiths - in the villages. Social differentiation was much 
slower in developing, and up to the 1840s only a sprinkling 
of Jews had entered the newly opened free professions. A few 
Jews enriched themselves in Russia as large-scale traders and 
bankers, or somewhat later, as railroad-building contractors, 
such as Samuel *Poliakoff or the *Guenzburg family. By the 
1880s, master craftsmen and journeymen in the Pale together 
numbered approximately half a million. In the incipient in- 
dustries, such as cloth manufacture in *Lodz, a Jewish prole- 
tariat was beginning to emerge. 


Divergences in Jewish Society in the West and East of 
Europe 

In West and Central Europe developments in Jewish society 
took their direction from the upper circles connected with the 
centralist state structure. Jews contributed to its economy in 
loans and banking, industrial enterprise, and largescale inter- 
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national trading, in particular in the extreme west and north- 
west of Europe, at the end of the 18" and beginning of the 19 
century. Up to the 1880s there was a progression toward bank- 
ing and commercial undertakings on an increasingly greater 
scale, toward entry in considerable numbers into the free pro- 
fessions and general society, and toward political and social 
leadership. In the East, while the typical shtetl economy and 
society was developing, the social distance was widening be- 
tween the increasingly impoverished strata of shopkeepers, 
peddlers, and craftsmen, and toward the end of this period, 
some industrial proletariat, and the relatively narrow group of 
wealthy bankers, builders, and largescale merchants. 

Despite these differences between East and West, which 
gradually became even greater in Europe, and were at their 
most prominent between the Jews of the West and those of 
the Ottoman Empire and Islamic countries who had suffered 
from the general cultural and economic backwardness of their 
host society, the consciousness of unity and contacts between 
different elements of the Jewish populations did not dimin- 
ish. Even where demographic and economic developments 
differed, cultural forces and traditions common to all were 
strong unifying factors. 


Population Growth 

This is evinced in the process of the remarkable population 
growth among Jews during most of the 19'* century, acceler- 
ated in the 1890s. At the beginning of the 19'* century there 
were approximately 3.25 million Jews in the world, of whom 
2.75 million were in Europe, mostly Ashkenazim, and about 
halfa million outside Europe, mostly Sephardim. At the begin- 
ning of the 1880s there were 7.5 million Jews, of whom about 
seven million were in Europe, mostly Ashkenazim (see *De- 
mography; *Vital Statistics). The rate of growth of the Jewish 
population was almost everywhere twice that of the general 
population, even in backward countries. This was at a time of 
a great growth of *population everywhere. The Jewish popu- 
lation naturally benefited from its concentration in Europe, 
where the gains of medicine and preventive hygiene first made 
their mark, as well as from their concentration in towns, where 
again these cultural advances first had their effects. However, 
the specifically high Jewish rate of growth was mainly due to 
two factors: to a much lower infant mortality and to the good 
care taken of the ill and aged. Here old cultural-religious tra- 
ditions gave an advantage to the Jewish population. As a result 
of the developments in population growth and migration the 
distribution of Jews in the world at the beginning of the 1880s 
was approximately four million in czarist Russia, 1.5 million in 
Austria-Hungary, 550,000 in united Germany, approximately 
300,000 in the Ottoman Empire, and approximately 200,000 
in the United States. 


Radical Trends in Eastern Europe 

Several developments in Eastern Europe between the 1860s 
and 1880s led to a considerable radicalization in the ideology 
of the youth and a marked cleavage within Jewish society; on 
the other hand, through the selfsame developments, the social 
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structure and the problems of Eastern Jewry began to closely 
resemble those of the Western Jewish communities. The de- 
mand of the Russian government (1827) requiring the Jewish 
community in most of the Pale of Settlement to supply young- 
sters as *Cantonists for prolonged Russian army service gave 
rise to much bitterness within the communities between the 
leading circles, who were responsible for mustering the quota, 
and the lower strata, who suspected the former of evading 
this onerous duty in the case of their own children and put- 
ting it on the children of the poor. Jewish society as a whole 
was embittered toward the tyrannical government of Russia 
that used army service as a means of bringing about the as- 
similation of young boys. 

The government of Czar *Nicholas 1 again put forward a 
constitution for the Jews in 1835. Apart from exclusion of the 
paragraph concerning expulsion from the villages, this consti- 
tution was a summary of former disabilities, including a pro- 
hibition on Jewish residence within 50 versts (33 miles) of the 
western border. The constitution promised various alleviations 
for Jews turning to Russian culture, again a continuation of 
former policies. Thousands of Jewish families applied for ag- 
ricultural settlement, and many were settled in the south. In 
1840 a new commission for research into the Jewish legal sta- 
tus and existence was set up. Both the premises it worked on 
and the decisions arrived at had a markedly anti-Jewish bias. 
Czar Nicholas 1 also attempted to enforce changes in Jewish 
education and dress; he abolished Jewish kahal autonomy in 
1844, and planned to classify the Jewish population into five 
classes, according to their “usefulness.” This project, as well 
as his cruel policy toward the Jews, was abandoned after his 
death in 1855. 

Czar “Alexander 11 attempted the solution of the Jewish 
problem, again on the basis of discrimination between Jews 
but in this case through showing favor toward small profes- 
sionally educated groups of Jews, with the aim of bringing, by 
their example, the general Jewish population - to which no 
alleviation was granted — to the main road of general culture 
and productivization. During the 1860s various groups of such 
Jews were granted various exemptions from anti-Jewish dis- 
criminatory legislation, the main prize being the permission 
to live outside the Pale of Settlement. This right was granted 
to Jewish merchants who paid the highest scale of tax, to Jews 
who had academic diplomas, and, in 1865, to Jewish crafts- 
men. This trend was not continued in the 1870s, while pub- 
lic opinion as well as state policy turned against minorities in 
Russia in general, and Jews in particular. Only in *Romania 
was the Jewish status and Jewish existence even worse than 
in czarist Russia. The intervention of the Congress of *Ber- 
lin in 1878 in favor of Jews in the Balkan states, and chiefly 
of those in Romania, helped them only formally, but not in 
actual practice. 


Communal Organization 


Jewish autonomy all this time was being attacked, both from 
without and from within, not only in its form as a corpora- 
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tion, but also as a bastion of religious and social separatism. 
The early Jewish enlightenment circles regarded the commu- 
nity establishment as an institution for enforcement of Or- 
thodoxy and meddling in their personal lives which they did 
not intend to suffer. To intellectual dilettantes of means, of the 
type of Isaac *D'Israeli, the father of Benjamin, community 
service was a nuisance. As he declared in 1813 to those who 
had elected him parnas of the community, 


A person who has always lived out of the sphere of your ob- 
servation, of retired habits of life, who can never unite in your 
public worship, because as now conducted it disturbs instead 
of exciting religious emotions, a circumstance of general ac- 
knowledgment, who has only tolerated some part of your ritual, 
willing to concede all he can in those matters which he holds to 
be indifferent; such as a man, with but a moderate portion of 
honour and understanding, never can accept the solemn func- 
tions of an Elder in your congregation, and involve his life and 
distract his business pursuits not in temporary but permanent 
duties always repulsive to his feelings (in: C. Roth, Anglo-Jew- 
ish Letters (1938), 238, no. 115). 


This is an expression not only of D’Israeli’s personal taste and 
indolence, but also of the trend toward assimilation and a re- 
nunciation of Jewish social cohesion and cultural tradition. 
With increased assimilation, such tendencies against auton- 
omy became sharper and more meaningful. For people who 
appreciated the way of life and habits of the society of their 
environment, the forms of Jewish prayer, burial and marriage 
customs even looked ludicrous. 

Despite these forces undermining the organized Jewish 
community, it not only continued to exist in the West but even 
gained new strength and an articulate structure there through 
the system of *consistories imposed by Napoleon, who was 
interested in utilizing the community organs as functionar- 
ies of the state. This situation continued with some changes in 
most of continental Western Europe. In England the *Board 
of Deputies of British Jews began to act on behalf of the whole 
of the British Empire from the time of the chairmanship of 
Moses *Montefiore (1838). The Jewish organizational frame- 
work in England - and, patterned on it, in many of the do- 
minions - acquired an even more authoritative position in the 
second half of the 19** century with the establishment of the 
authority of the chief rabbi and with the organization of the 
rigid *United Synagogue. 

Communal organization in the United States proceeded 
along different lines. Divisions between the first layer of Jew- 
ish immigration there, the Sephardi, the second, mainly Ger- 
man Jews, and the beginnings of the third, of Eastern Euro- 
pean Jews, in conjunction with the size of the country and the 
huge size of the cities in which the Jews tended to concentrate, 
combined to create the type of synagogue community estab- 
lished by the exiles from Spain (see above). This was later to 
develop, with the mass immigration of Eastern European Jews 
after 1881, into the Landsmannschaften form of community, 
which still retained many of the religious aspects of commu- 
nity leadership and life. The same factors also led to the cre- 
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ation of secular ideological associations, such as the Arbeter 
Farband and *Workmen’s Circle. By the mid-19" century at- 
tempts toward centralization were made in the United States 
also, though in the main ephemeral. About this time there 
also developed a type of organization suited to the upper- 
middle-class elements of U.S. Jewry, introducing orders on 
the Masonic pattern devoted to Jewish problems. One of the 
first, and still the most influential, was the *B’nai Brith order, 
founded in 1843. 

In Central Europe, religious and social fragmentation 
led to many breaches within the Jewish community, mainly 
brought about by the Orthodox wing which felt itself threat- 
ened by the growing predomination of *Reform elements in 
Jewish society. By the 1880s the Orthodox sector achieved 
in both Hungary and Germany - ironically with the help of 
liberals in Parliament - the right for every individual Jew to 
leave his local community. It resulted in the institution and 
ideology of the Austrittsgemeinde (see also Samson Raphael 
*Hirsch; Isaac Dov *Bamberger). These religious and cultural 
orientations led to new forms of linkage within the state of the 
Reform and Orthodox sectors, and, in Hungary, also of the 
*neolog trends. They convened their own conferences and 
synods of rabbis (see below). 

In Eastern Europe Jews in general retained a strong at- 
tachment to the ancient community structure. *Hasidism on 
the one hand and the emergence of secular Jewish political 
and social organizations on the other produced new elements 
of leadership, which mostly cooperated with the community 
organization, while trying to use it for their own purposes and 
according to the ideals guiding them. Thus in regions where 
Hasidism predominated the local rabbi became very much 
subordinated to the authority of the hasidic *zaddik, whose 
follower he was, or to the authority of the zaddik who had the 
largest following in the community. 

From about the beginning of the 1880s the aims and 
weight of secular political parties began to influence the 
policies and composition of the community leadership. The 
abolition of the kahal by the Russian government in 1844 
did not greatly restrict actual community work. The Jews 
continued with their own leadership structure even if hav- 
ing to use different names for it in reference to the state au- 
thorities. 

The adherence of Jews to their own conception of the 
personality and type of education required for religious lead- 
ers was strongly in evidence in their reaction to the require- 
ment of the czarist government that rabbis be educated in 
Russian culture and enlightenment trends. Seminaries for 
such rabbis were opened by the state at Jewish centers such 
as *Vilna and *Zhitomir but were boycotted by traditional 
scholars, and the graduates were considered ipso facto un- 
fit for the rabbinate. The government therefore deputed its 
own state-appointed rabbis in many places, the so-called *ka- 
zyonny ravvin; however, the Jews continued to acknowledge 
their own rabbis, generally looking upon the kazyonny ravvin 
as an insult or joke. 
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Religious and Cultural Differentiation 

Religious and cultural life between approximately the mid- 
dle of the 18 century and the 1880s underwent a continuous 
process of differentiation, enrichment, and involuntary plu- 
ralism. Hasidism introduced the charismatic personality as a 
regular element of leadership, which was later on institution- 
alized in the dynasties of hasidic zaddikim. At first Hasidism 
was bitterly opposed both for its tenets and the temper and 
way of life of hasidic groups, in particular at the courts of the 
zaddikim. The opposition failed, although it was led by the 
greatest rabbinical authorities who made lavish use of their 
powers of excommunication (see *Elijah b. Solomon Zalman, 
the Gaon of Vilna) and by the lay community leadership which 
strongly attacked it. As a result the opposition itself created a 
new school of Lithuanian yeshivot expressive of its own ide- 
als and attitudes, and gradually formed a new *Mitnaggedic- 
Lithuanian pattern of Jewish subculture. Due to the basic 
conservatism of Hasidism, despite the suspicions cast on it by 
its opponents, and since the main attention of its opponents 
was concentrated on giving direction to their own pattern of 
culture, there emerged (more or less by the 1830s) an uneasy 
coexistence between these two groups. 

As the *Haskalah movement and the maskilim also re- 
mained within the framework of Jewish society, despite the 
sharp disagreement and suspicion between them and the con- 
servative elements, Jews began, by about this time too, to ac- 
custom themselves to the existence of various trends within 
Jewry. Both the tension between them and the reluctant partial 
recognition reciprocally accorded by each side now resulted, 
for the first time since the period of the Second Temple, in the 
existence of clearly defined groups - differing in many aspects, 
cultural, religious, and social - but all regarding each other as 
within Jewry and partaking of Judaism, and each considering 
its own brand of Jewishness to be superior. Even Reform and 
assimilated Jews were defined publicly as Jews. This situation 
led to a heightening of intolerance on the formal level but to 
mutual toleration in practice. Jewish life was much enriched 
by the competing cultural streams, variety in modes of life, and 
diverse types of leadership existing within Judaism side by side 
in disharmony but with a tacit agreement to disagree. 

The great personalities of the founders of these trends 
became the ideal prototypes for future generations - both 
through the history of their own lives and by means of the 
legends and semi-legends woven around them. In Hasidism, 
*Israel b. Eliezer Baal Shem Tov and the circle of his pupils, 
among the Mitnaggedim, Elijah Gaon of Vilna and his circle 
of pupils, and, in Haskalah, Moses Mendelssohn and his disci- 
ples, served both to fructify and influence cultural trends and 
individual behavior, as well as to accentuate differences. 

Elements in Hasidism such as the hasidic *dance and 
song, the camaraderie of hasidic groups and courts, hasidic 
tales and accounts of wonders, not only colored the culture 
of the majority of East European Jewry but later, in the 20% 
century, influenced semi-secular and secular teachings and 
movements, like those of Martin *Buber and *Ha-Shomer 
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ha-Zair in its early stages, as well as the patterns of behav- 
ior of many other Jewish youth groups in the late 19" and the 
first half of the 20 century, and much of secular Hebrew and 
Yiddish literature. 

The Mitnaggedic Jewish culture both created representa- 
tives of a scholarly lay elite in the Lithuanian towns and town- 
ships, and did much to give new stature and dimensions to the 
*talmid hakham. The influence of Mitnaggedim ideals and atti- 
tudes is reflected in the teachings of men like Simon *Dubnow 
and in much of the secular and non-ecstatic trends of Jewish 
life in Erez Israel, the United States, and *South Africa. 

Haskalah led in many cases to extreme assimilation, but 
on the other hand it continued, in particular in Eastern Eu- 
rope, its original cultivation of Hebrew and its creation of a 
secular Jewish literature, in philosophy, historiography, and 
above all, in belles lettres. In Central and Western Europe its 
influence bifurcated in the often convergent directions of the 
*Wissenschaft des Judentums on the one hand, and of Re- 
form Judaism on the other (see also Abraham *Geiger; Leo- 
pold *Zunz; Samuel *Holdheim; Aaron *Chorin). In Eastern 
Europe Haskalah often provoked the opposition of the Jewish 
masses through the collaboration of its enthusiasts with op- 
pressive governments in attempts to impose on them secular 
education and changes of language, *dress, and custom. Yet 
it was mainly on the foundations laid by Haskalah thinking, 
methods, and achievements that secular Hebrew culture and 
literature could develop within the framework of Zionism in 
the 20' century. 


Organization of Mutual Assistance on an International 
Scale 

Western and Central European Jews were thoroughly eman- 
cipated by the end of the 1860s. While increasingly involved 
with the culture and society of their environment, they could 
not remain unmoved by the plight of their unemancipated 
brethren in Eastern Europe, in the Balkan states, and in the 
Ottoman Empire. The rebuffs met with by many of the assimi- 
lationists in gentile society, and their own emotional and intel- 
lectual inability to adhere strictly to the rationalist (ahistorical) 
dogmas of the enlightenment, caused Jewish assimilation to 
remain paradoxically a specific phenomenon, in both Jewish 
and Christian societies. Cumulatively, these factors led in 1860 
to the creation of the *Alliance Israélite Universelle, an inter- 
national organization of assimilated Jews. These united their 
efforts, for the sake of religious brotherhood, to help their op- 
pressed and inarticulate coreligionists, despite national differ- 
ences. The activities of this organization included diplomatic 
action and the establishment of schools and welfare institu- 
tions in the countries of “backward” Jews, thus subconsciously 
expressing Jewish solidarity. Its many successes in part pro- 
vided a challenge that led antisemites to readapt ancient libels 
about Jewish strivings for world domination into a malignant 
and influential myth through the forgery of the Protocols of 
the Learned *Elders of Zion. In a relatively short time the in- 
ternational structure of the Alliance began to weaken under 
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the strain of national solidarities. Anglo-Jewry created its own 
*Anglo-Jewish Association, and German Jews eventually es- 
tablished their own *Hilfsverein der deutschen Juden. 


Trends in Religious Reform 

Cultural differentiation also led to many innovations and 
changes in Jewish life. Exponents of the Reform trend ad- 
mitted explicitly that it was proposed to break down hal- 
akhic barriers — which were considered latter-day increments 
on the core of pure Jewish faith - between Jew and gentile. 
These included kashrut, the prohibition on *mixed mar- 
riages, and many of the Sabbath laws; there was also a move to 
abolish mention of the hope for a Messiah and for the return 
to Zion, and the use of the Hebrew language in prayer. On 
the last points Zacharias *Frankel seceded from the radical 
majority of the Reform movement and demanded a more 
conservative and historical approach (see *Conservative Ju- 
daism). This created yet a new facet of Jewish religious and 
cultural activity in Central Europe and later in the United 
States. 

With the aim of throwing light on, as well as learning 
about, their own past, in order to present the case for eman- 
cipation and proposals for assimilation on a more respectful 
and firmer basis, the leading scholars of the *Wissenschaft des 
Judentums gradually developed a broader and increasingly 
secularized approach to their research into the Jewish past. 
The historical work of I.M. *Jost is the first sustained modern 
attempt of this type by a Jew. 

Jewish ideals underwent a reformation with the aim of 
serving and reorientating Jewish religious consciousness. 
Reform circles tended to regard the Messiah not as a person 
who would come to redeem Israel but as a universalist process 
to redeem humanity. On the basis of this conception Leop- 
old Zunz called the European revolution of 1848 “the Mes- 
siah” A later development of this conception was the theory 
of Jewish “mission”: Israel had to see itself as the guardians 
and carriers of pure monotheism for all mankind; in mod- 
ern circumstances assimilation would only help to fulfill this 
duty. Pointing to the social, religious, and political failings of 
Christianity, such theorists considered their “purified” Juda- 
ism the destined vehicle for making monotheism paramount. 
“The spring of nations” of the 1848 revolution introduced a 
new complication and an added tinge to the trends of assim- 
ilation and acculturation. Jews in Prague for example found 
themselves caught between the crosscurrents of German and 
Czech nationalism. In *Budapest they were caught in the tri- 
angle of German, Magyar, and Slav national demands, and 
in Galicia in the triangle of German, Polish, and, later on, 
Ukrainian demands. The upsurge of national consciousness 
gave rise to animosity against Jews. The Czechs resented the 
assimilation of Jews into the German sector, while many 
Slav nationalities opposed their assimilation into the Magyar 
group. Hence from now on the question whether to assimilate 
or not to assimilate was joined with the problem into which 
nationality to assimilate. 
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Modern Manifestations of Anti-Jewish Prejudice 
With the growing democratization of political processes in 
various European states to the west of the Russian border, and 
the emergence into political influence of the mass of elemen- 
tary school graduates, Jews were to encounter in most of the 
countries of their emancipation mounting popular prejudice 
and a new phenomenon in the influence of the stereotype, 
whereby the press, and popular art and literature destined for 
the masses, presented various social manifestations through 
the medium of clichés and images. The stereotype image of 
the Jew in modern times was based on and bore the imprint 
of the baneful image of the Middle Ages, but its representa- 
tion by various groups was fashioned by their own fears. To 
conservative and right-wing groups the Jew had become by 
the 1860s the prototype of the wicked arch-innovator, and Jews 
were stigmatized as the destructive bacteria of the social web. 
To the left-wing radical he appeared the evil representative of 
the capitalist spirit, the arch-schemer and arch-exploiter. The 
common bond of the medieval anti-Jewish legacy let these op- 
posed stereotypes coexist and even complement each other. 
The blood libel case in Damascus (the *Damascus Affair) 
in 1840 shocked Jews everywhere, not only because of the cru- 
elties inflicted on the victims and absurdity of the charge but 
also and mainly because they saw a recrudescence of an ex- 
treme medieval-type expression of Jew hatred. It led Moses 
*Hess in his Rom und Jerusalem (1862) to reject his own as- 
similationist and revolutionary past. His sense of isolation and 
humiliation caused by the anti-Jewish attitude of the left-wing 
Marxist radicals brought him back to a deep feeling of the his- 
toric continuity of the Jewish nation and to place great hopes 
for its future in its own homeland. Hess had a much greater 
impact than commonly accorded him: his response fitted the 
challenge felt by many Jews in West and Central Europe. 
The historian Heinrich *Graetz was deeply moved and 
influenced by this work. In 1863 he wrote to Hess: “I am now 
ina state to let you know something that will interest you. The 
plan of settlement in Erez Israel - or Yemmot ha-Mashiah [He- 
brew in the original] - is beginning to crystallize.” In 1870 he 
communicated to Hess an idea of “a very cultured English- 
man, a Christian”; Graetz was not permitted to communi- 
cate the whole idea, but could only ask “whether in France, 
in which Jews already have military training, and there are 
men of courage among them, there may be found about 50 
that could become a kind of gendarmerie. They will find ex- 
cellent employment but they must bring with them a certain 
measure of Jewish patriotism .... Please look into this mat- 
ter and tell me your opinion” (published in: Zevi (Heinrich) 
Graetz, Darkhei ha-Historyah ha-Yehudit, ed. by S. Ettinger 
(1969), 268, 272). 


Awakening Nationalism 

The state of mind of Jews, in particular those who from alien- 
ation returned wholly or partially to Judaism, was influenced 
in the 1860s to 1890s both by their hostile reception in Chris- 
tian society and the spectacle of awakening nationalism 
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among suppressed peoples. When Italy united in the 1860s a 
geographical term became a political reality. Germany united 
to become a mighty empire through its victory of 1870-71. 
Slav peoples were demanding independence and fighting for 
their cultural identity against German or Magyar demands for 
their assimilation. Other Slav nations had revolted against the 
Ottoman Empire and established their independence. Ancient 
Greece had been resurrected relatively long ago (at the end 
of the 1820s), and Philhellenism had become a long-endur- 
ing fashion and ideological trend among cultured people in 
Europe. The whole meaning of Jewish assimilation was ques- 
tioned in the light of these developments. Was Jewish conti- 
nuity and culture less cogent and valuable than that of Serbs? 
Were Jews better received by the dominant nations than the 
Slavs and the Magyars? Inevitably the question was asked, 
“Why give up?” 

From the 1840s gentile circles in England expressed 
hopes and formulated plans for “Jewish restoration to the 
Holy Land.” These projects were supported not only by sec- 
tarians without political power but also by political leaders 
like the Earl of Shaftesbury. Pamphlets were published. Some 
activists like Laurence *Oliphant went to Erez Israel to try to 
work them out. These projects and ideas were in a large degree 
prompted by the rapid and visible weakening of the Ottoman 
Empire and the anarchy within it. The Ottoman Empire was 
considered at that time “the sick man of Europe.” The Crimean 
War was fought in the 1850s over the settlement of its fate. 
Though subsequently kept alive, this empire appeared to offer 
good opportunities for obtaining concessions and charters, in 
particular as the system of *capitulations made interference 
in its affairs possible and even easy. 

This combination of external circumstances and the ex- 
amples of national struggle and national resurrection was 
noted inside Jewish society by people who were either dis- 
appointed in their contacts with the environment or who, 
rooted in Jewish culture and society, reacted to the ravages 
brought about by assimilation. It was no accident that the 
pioneers of the idea of combining the reawakening of Jewish 
national consciousness with the return to Erez Israel came ei- 
ther from the cultural borderline of assimilation like Moses 
Hess and his followers, or from the social borderline of the 
eastern districts of Germany where Jews living their own tra- 
ditional life saw destructive influences advancing upon them; 
such were Elijah *Gutmacher and Zevi Hirsch *Kalischer, or 
Judah *Alkalai from the heartland of the Slav struggle for in- 
dependence against the Ottoman Empire in Serbia (*Yugosla- 
via). In the United States of America Mordecai Manuel *Noah 
proposed (1825) the creation of the Jewish state “Ararat,” first 
in the United States, although later his attention shifted to 
Erez Israel. 


Jewish Life in Erez Israel 

Jewish society and settlement in Erez Israel was then in a stag- 
nant phase, following earlier development. A certain renais- 
sance of Jewish life in the land began with the groups who 
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went there under the leadership of *Judah Hasid (1700) from 
Europe and Hayyim b. Moses *Attar from the Maghreb (1742). 
Social and religious activity in Eastern Europe brought over 
groups of both Hasidim (1777) and Mitnaggedim (1808-10). 
By the mid-19" century all these groups, and additional im- 
migrants, mostly of a mature age, had coalesced into a fixed 
pattern of settlement and society. Jerusalem, Hebron, Tiberias, 
and Safed were “the four lands of holiness” in which Jews cus- 
tomarily settled. The income of over half of them, according to 
some estimates even up to 80% of the community, came from 
*halukkah. At this time halukkah was a much respected insti- 
tution for rendering financial assistance and homage by those 
remaining in the Diaspora, with its comforts and opportuni- 
ties, to those who went to Erez Israel to represent the nation 
in prayer and Torah study at the holy places. 

Jewish culture reached high standards in this society. 
Most Jews there devoted their lives to divine worship in one 
way or another. The halukkah distribution also imposed a pat- 
tern of social organization since the *kolel unit was formed 
according to the source of halukkah income and perpetuated 
the settlers’ ties with their towns and regions of origin. The 
Sephardi element in this society tended to engage more fre- 
quently in ordinary business and crafts than the Ashkenazi. 
That element was thus more congenial to the first Hovevei 
Zion and Zionist pioneers who arrived in Erez Israel in the 
19 and early 20" centuries. This was also the background for 
the choice of the Sephardi pronunciation for modern Hebrew 
by its pioneer Eliezer *Ben-Yehuda. The capitulation system 
helped to keep the settlers in touch with the consuls of their 
lands of origin. While abroad the meshullahim (emissaries) 
not only collected money for the halukkah but also brought 
the message of Erez Israel to the Diaspora, and kept Jews ev- 
erywhere in living contact with Erez Israel through the ser- 
mons they delivered and accounts of conditions there. One 
of the main grounds of division between the Orthodox and 
Reform sectors in Jewry derived from differences in attitude 
toward messianic hopes, Erez Israel, and the use of the Hebrew 
language in prayer, thus emphasizing in minds and emotions 
the centrality of these factors to Jewish life and thought. 


Summary 

The position of the Jews at the end of the foregoing period 
can be briefly summarized. By the end of the 1870s the Jewish 
population was in the process of constant and unprecedented 
growth, due largely to the persistence of old traditions of fam- 
ily cohesion and philanthropy. In the West both economic and 
social developments were moving in an upward direction, the 
old Sephardi families leading the way in these achievements, 
whereas in Eastern Europe conditions were growing worse, 
with a greater proportion of Jews deriving their livelihood 
from small businesses and workshops, and some growth of a 
working proletariat. The shtetl economy and society had crys- 
tallized. Migration was still largely taking place within the bor- 
ders of states, in the general direction of east to west. Apostasy 
and assimilation, and to a certain extent also mixed marriages, 
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Map 4. Intercontinental migrations, 1881-1914. Based on data from H. Lestschinsky, “Jewish Migrations, 1840-1946, in L. Finkelstein (ed.), The Jews, New 


York, 1960. 


had made considerable inroads into the upper strata of Jew- 
ish society in the great cities of Central and Western Europe, 
which were largely filled by the human and cultural reservoir 
of East European Jewry. In Central and Western Europe Jews 
had entered almost all professions, though their appointment 
to state and university posts was very slow. Although Jewish 
emancipation was complete almost everywhere in Europe ex- 
cept for czarist Russia, the equality granted to Jews in Romania 
and other Balkan states by the intervention of the powers and 
international conferences, like the Berlin Congress in 1878, re- 
mained on paper only. Growing achievements, acculturation, 
and emancipation had taught that the attainment of equality 
was as much a social and psychological problem as one of le- 
gal status. The first two aspects could not be legislated. The 
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stereotype of public expression and propaganda, and the at- 
tainment of the masses to political and social power, did not 
permit the slow and delicate processes of social and cultural 
adjustment to equality to develop naturally. Jews were active 
and had achieved positions in science, in law, in the press and 
journalism, in medicine, in the arts, and in trade and banking. 
Some occupied important places in politics, yet their Jewish 
origin always remained recognizable to others as well as to 
themselves, even in the case of apostates like Benjamin Dis- 
raeli or Karl Marx. Their reactions to this situation differed 
from denigration of the Jewish character and culture (Marx) 
to pride in Jewish descent and even a claim to racial superi- 
ority (Disraeli). Most Jews active in public life preferred not 
to help fellow Jews or to become involved in Jewish matters. 
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In this attitude there was little difference between the con- 
servative Achille *Fould in France and the liberals Eduard 
*Lasker and Ludwig *Bamberger in the German parliament 
or the revolutionaries Ferdinand *Lassalle and Johann *Ja- 
coby. Jewry had become much diversified as a result of over 
a century of intense differences in opinion and changes in 
mood. Yet it remained united in consciousness though divided 
emotionally and in ways of life. Toward the end of this time 
the example as well as the antagonism of awakening nation- 
alism had combined with the beginnings of a renaissance of 
Jewish national and cultural consciousness and creativity to 
influence in various ways - some starting originally as paths 
to assimilation like the Wissenschaft des Judentums — in the 
renewed striving for cohesion, internalized cultural creation, 
and direction of a vaguely felt need for independence in the 


land of their fathers. 
[Haim Hillel Ben-Sasson] 


MODERN TIMES - FROM THE 1880S 
TO THE EARLY 21ST CENTURY 


Introduction 

The absolute growth of the Jewish population was constant 
and impressive up to the *Holocaust. There were approxi- 
mately 14 million Jews in the world around 1918 and 16 million 
Jews around 1937. Even the terrible loss of about six million 
Jews through the horrors of the Holocaust still left at the end 
of World War 11 a nation of approximately 11 to 12 million. Ac- 
cording to estimates, the number of Jews in the world by 1970 
was higher than immediately after World War 1. 

The rate of growth slowed down continuously from the 
1880s onwards. The use of contraceptives and the ideal of a 
one-child or two-child family, which became increasingly 
prevalent among town populations in general, were felt among 
Jews in most of Europe and other continents, in particular 
from the middle of the 1920s. The effects — social as well as 
emotional — of the Holocaust caused, according to some esti- 
mates, a slight reversal of this trend and of the diminution in 
the Jewish birth rate. Mixed marriages up to the rise of Hitler 
to power became a continuous drain on the Jewish population. 
Their proportion in some countries and cities grew to more 
than one quarter of the total of Jewish marriages. Over three- 
quarters of the children of such marriages were brought up as 
non-Jews. The above-mentioned phenomena were evident in 
the European Jewish family; communities in the Mediterra- 
nean lands and particularly in Muslim countries were almost 
not affected by them until quite recently. In Europe again rac- 
ist antisemitism and the revulsion felt by Jews at its appear- 
ance led to both a decrease in the number of mixed marriages 
from the late 1930s and a much higher proportion of affiliation 
among the offspring of such marriages to Jewish identity. 

From the end of World War 11 mixed marriages multi- 
plied, in particular in Western Europe and the United States, 
while the degree of attachment of such couples and their chil- 
dren to the Jewish nation remained very much in the balance. 
As a result of the combination of these phenomena the rate 
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of growth of the Jewish population decreased from 2% an- 
nually before World War 1 to 1.1% in the 1920s, and to 0.8% 
in the 1930s. Although East European Jewry (except in So- 
viet Russia) was relatively little affected by the phenomena of 
the small family and mixed marriages, other factors, such as 
persecutions, the years of hunger and of massacres between 
1918 and 1923, the economic crisis of 1929, and the anti-Jewish 
economic and social policies in most of the “successor states” 
to Austria-Hungary and Russia between the two world wars, 
combined to produce the same effects on the Jewish popula- 
tion as in the West. 

Two processes changed the dispersion and ecology of the 
Jews in the world throughout this period. Emigration, from 
1881, transferred masses of Jews from Eastern Europe overseas 
(largely to the United States), and shifted the center of gravity 
for Jews in terms of environment and cultural influence. (See 
Map: Intercontinental Migrations 1). Societies and cultures 
which had been molded predominantly by English tradition, 
and by the pluralist pattern created by the “melting pot” of 
multinational immigration, increasingly became the hosts for 
Jews. These were now the matrix of the challenge and response 
of Diaspora life, instead of the Germanic or Slav environment 
and the homogeneous, predominantly intolerant, cultures by 
which the Jews had been surrounded before the great wave of 
emigration. In its own macabre way the Holocaust led in the 
same direction, for extermination overwhelmingly affected 
the communities of Central and Eastern Europe. 

Secondly, in the whole of this period the Jews in the 
world underwent a constant and accelerating process of ur- 
banization and even megalopolitization. Even while the shtetl 
society and economy were still almost intact in Eastern Eu- 
rope, though much changed by the effects of emigration and 
economic and social factors, in 1914 there were already over 
100,000 Jews living in each of 11 cities in the world. In the old 
area of Jewish settlement *Warsaw numbered approximately 
350,000 Jews, *Lodz more than 150,000, Budapest approxi- 
mately a quarter ofa million, and Vienna more than 150,000. 
In the new area of Jewish settlement created by the pace of 
emigration (see below) *London numbered more than 150,000 
Jews, *Philadelphia in the United States more than 175,000, 
*Chicago about 350,000, and New York 1,350,000. The trend 
has continued, both in absolute numbers as well as in the pro- 
portion of Jews in metropolitan cities relative to the general 
Jewish population in a country. On the eve of World War 11 
over one-third of the Jews in the world were concentrated in 
19 cities, each of which had more than 100,000 Jewish resi- 
dents. New York alone had a population of about two mil- 
lion Jews, somewhat less than half of the total of Jews in the 
United States. After Jewish emancipation in Russia in 1917 
and the abolition of the Pale of Settlement (see below), and 
in particular after the industrialization of Soviet Russia from 
the 1930s, Russian Jewry also tended to become increasingly 
concentrated in the big industrial and administrative cen- 
ters. This development is in line with the general trend in the 
world toward urbanization, but far outpaces it. In 1970, Jews 
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outside the State of *Israel were concentrated in the largest 
and most complex urban settlements in the world, New York 
having the largest single concentration of Jews in any place 
and at any time. The mass exodus of Jews from Arab states 
under pressure after the creation of the State of Israel again 
assisted this trend. Many of the small Jewish communities in 
backward towns were liquidated and their members resettled 
in large urban concentrations, mostly in the State of Israel or 
in France. The dispersion of the 16 million Jews in the world 
and their proportion among the general population by 1937 
can be seen in the Table: Distribution of Jews. (See Map: In- 
tercontinental Migrations 2). 


Table 1. Distribution of Jews by country, 1937 














Country Number Percentage of Jews 
in General Popula- 
tion 

Erez Israel 384,000' over 20 
Poland 3,000,000' 10.4! 
Lithuania 160,000 7.6 
Romania 1,130,000 6.2 
Hungary 485,000 5.9 
Latvia 94,388 5.0 
Turkey (Europe) 58,000 4.7 
Austria 285,000 46 
The Maghreb (present Libya, 310,000 from 5.6 

Algeria, Morocco and Tunis) to 1.3 
U.S. 4,350,000 3.6 
Iraq 100,000 3.1 
Czechoslovakia 375,000 2.6 
Soviet Russia (Europe) 2,700,000 1.9 
Greece 120,000 2.2 
The Netherlands 120,000 1.7 
Argentine 250,000 1.4 
Canada 170,000 1.4 
England 300,000 0.7 
France 250,000 0.7 

1 Estimate. 


After the Holocaust about 50% of the Jews were living 
on the American continent, while only one-third remained in 
Europe and the Soviet Union. From 1945 Erez Israel became 
the main haven of refuge; France also absorbed many Jews 
from North Africa. Among approximately 14 million Jews 
in the world in 1970, about 6 million were living in North 
America, predominantly in the United States. About 2% mil- 
lion were living in the State of Israel. There were about three- 
quarters of a million in Southern and Central America, and 
about 200,000 in South Africa and ‘Australia. The majority 
of Jews living in France in 1970 arrived there through very re- 
cent emigration, mainly from North Africa, and the majority 
of Jews in England and *Switzerland were the result of im- 
migrations from 1880. The distribution and concentration of 
Jews in various parts of the Soviet Union was the result both 
of movements toward the east after 1917 and of movements 
even farther east during World War 11. 
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The emerging pattern therefore reveals that the vast ma- 
jority of Jews live in new surroundings, though for a consid- 
erable number this change was ardently wished by them (in 
the State of Israel for historical and ideological reasons, and in 
the United States because of its attitude toward them). West- 
ern Europe in 1970 numbered more than one million Jews, of 
whom about half a million were living in France and about 
450,000 in Great Britain. The Soviet Union numbered approx- 
imately three million Jews; the number of Jews in other com- 
munist countries was contracting steadily; they had reached 
a vanishing point in Poland, because of its virulent antisemi- 
tism. Jews had also left most of the Arab and Muslim states. 
The history of the Jewish population between 1880 and 1970 
shows great vitality in movement, in adjustment to new envi- 
ronments and patterns of living, and in the creation ofa state. 
Its present ecology makes the problems of Western urban 
civilization paramount in Jewish life. The location and num- 
bers of the Jews have changed through their own dynamics 
as well as through the forces of human cruelty, of racism, and 
*antisemitism. 


Effects of Anti-Jewish Discrimination in Russia 

The evil of stereotypes and vulgarization increasingly made 
itself felt in its impact on Jewish life from the 1880s. The rul- 
ing circles of the czarist state and society adopted a policy of 
open antisemitism in order to divert the resentment of the 
masses to the Jews. These circles were considerably disturbed 
and angered by a phenomenon of their own creation that had 
appeared in Jewish society. In the 1860s and 1870s Jews had 
been promised alleviations and rewards as a prize for acquir- 
ing secular education and skills in line with the government 
policy of remolding them into satisfactory citizens. The Rus- 
sian government, however, had no conception of the strength 
of the cultural traditions of veneration of study and respect 
for the student among Jews. Jewish society in Russia, by the 
criteria of its own culture, was considerably more educated 
and intellectualized than Russian society. When the aspira- 
tions of Jewish youths now turned toward secular learning 
and Russian culture, the ruling circles were dismayed by the 
“flood” of Jews that threatened their high schools, universi- 
ties, and consequently, the composition of the Russian intel- 
ligentsia. They turned increasingly to the policy of severely 
restricting the numbers of Jewish students by imposition of 
the *numerus clausus. They also applied higher standards to 
Jewish pupils in Russian high schools and made more exact- 
ing demands on them. 

Frustration and anger swept the youth who were ea- 
ger to learn outside the sphere of their own traditions, who 
had been ready at first for assimilation in and service to the 
Russian state, and who were now being punished for reveal- 
ing the high cultural level of their society and their own in- 
dividual abilities. The trend toward academic education and 
free entry to the professions could not be halted among the 
Jews of the Pale of Settlement. Thousands who were not ac- 
cepted at Russian universities went westward for their educa- 
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tion, mainly to Germany and Switzerland. In university cit- 
ies in these countries Jews formed a large part of the “Russian 
student colonies.” They knew that, having obtained a degree, 
back in Russia they would still be discriminated against be- 
cause of their Jewishness. 

The state thus fostered radicalization among Jewish stu- 
dents and a Jewish intelligentsia, who identified themselves 
with the revolutionary struggle for freedom and a better so- 
ciety in Russia. Hence the proportion of Jewish intellectuals 
among the leading cadres of the various Russian revolutionary 
parties grew increasingly larger, and was much greater than 
their proportion in the general population and at total vari- 
ance with the social background of their homes. The czarist 
authorities and their supporters were quick to clutch at the 
stereotype of the “Jewish subversive spirit” in opposing the 
Jews, and pointed out to them - by discriminatory measures 
as well as by massacres-that the western border was open to 
Jews wanting to emigrate (while the eastern border of the Pale 
of Settlement remained closed). The government thus hoped 
both to solve “the Jewish question” and to weaken the revo- 
lutionary movement at one stroke. 


Pogroms and Mass Emigration 

In 1881 one wave of massacres broke over southern Russia 
that hit about 100 communities. From then on massacres as 
well as arson in the Jewish townships, whose structures were 
built of wood, became endemic in czarist Russia. In 1891 the 
expulsion of Jews from *Moscow was effected, an event that 
alarmed Jews throughout the country, for they saw it as a 
reaffirmation of the Pale of Settlement policy. In 1903 there 
occurred a massacre in *Kishinev that set off a wave of anti- 
Jewish violence. The ruling circles also made great efforts to 
involve the Poles in these outbreaks. They were successful at 
*Bialystok. In 1912 an anti-Jewish *boycott was organized in 
Warsaw. Thus Russian Jews were faced by the menace of *po- 
groms, i.e., constant physical assault and robbery; these were 
certainly abetted by the authorities, and — as the official ar- 
chives showed, when opened after the revolution of 1917 - in 
many cases organized by police functionaries and financed 
by societies close to the government. Jews reacted against 
this situation by the creation of *self-defense organizations, a 
pattern of behavior which continued until the period of the 
pogroms under *Petlyura, Makhno, and *Denikin during the 
civil war after the Revolution of 1917. 

The Jews of the Pale of Settlement and Galicia and Aus- 
tria reacted to the straitened economic circumstances even 
more strongly than to the wave of unprecedented hatred and 
violence in Russia, by mass emigration. (See Map: Interconti- 
nental Migrations 1). Between 1881 and 1914 over 2% million 
emigrated from Eastern Europe (c. 80,000 annually), over two 
million of them to the United States, creating the great Jewish 
center there. Over 350,000 settled in Western Europe; centers 
of Jewish tailoring and trade in England and in other coun- 
tries were created by this emigration, since a large proportion 
of the Jews were tailors and many who formerly had no pro- 
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fession joined their ranks. Many others turned to peddling. 
The “greenhorns” were unacquainted with the language and 
culture of the new country and were dependent to a large de- 
gree on economic and spiritual help from earlier arrivals. They 
clustered together, thus creating “ghettos” in the great cities 
of the east coast of the United States and in Western Europe. 
These were at first islands of the Eastern European Jewish cul- 
ture and way of life, where Yiddish was spoken and *Yiddish 
literature, newspapers, theaters, and journalism burgeoned 
amidst the surrounding cultures. 

For the second generation, the traditions of learning 
and respect for intellectual activities and the free professions 
pointed to intensive study and the acquirement of a profes- 
sion as the way to social betterment. This naturally entailed 
deep acculturation. The dynamics of traditional Jewish cul- 
ture in an open and more or less tolerant society created the 
present broad strata in Jewry of those occupied in the free 
professions of the intelligentsia, including writers, artists, and 
newspapermen, in the United States and other Western coun- 
tries. The children and grandchildren of the poor and hard- 
working immigrant parents, who at first labored in the gru- 
eling atmosphere of the “sweatshops” “pulled themselves up 
by their own boot straps” thanks to a tradition that took the 
road of learning and social leadership and service wherever 
and whenever permitted. 

‘The present situation, where the vast majority of Jewish 
youth enters the universities and other academic institutions, 
can be interpreted as being no less the result of an acceleration 
of immanent Jewish trends than a part of the present general 
trend toward academic education. The vestiges of occupations 
such as tailoring and peddling are rapidly disappearing. Pro- 
ductivization has taken a different and unexpected turn in 
modern Jewish society in the West. 


German Jewry 

Up to 1932 German Jewry was in the forefront of intellectual 
achievement and the acquirement of free professions, though 
it never achieved the type of social acceptance found in other 
Western societies. In Germany too the development was away 
from the crafts and petty trade to academic professions, me- 
dium and largescale business enterprises, and public service. 
German Jewish society experienced during this period a cer- 
tain undercurrent of tension between its acculturated strata 
and the “Ostjuden, who, whether as immigrants or as tran- 
sients, caused some offense by their culture and way of life, 
in particular through fear of the “bad impression” they could 
make on good, cultured Germans. 

However, at the end of World War 1 there was a rise in 
antisemitism. The defeat of Germany in war was explained by 
the myth, propagated by extreme right-wing elements, that 
circulated after 1918 of the “stab in the back” that the victori- 
ous German army had received from revolutionaries, paci- 
fists, and intellectuals under the influence of the cowardly 
“Jewish spirit,’ as opposed to the heroic and creative “Ger- 
man spirit”; such accusations, combined with resentment at 
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Jewish commercial and financial activity in Germany during 
the great inflation of the early 1920s there, reinforced the old 
stereotype evil image of the Jews. Fuel was added to the old 
hatred by the preeminence of Jews in many scientific fields, 
and, especially, their activity on the liberal and left-wing side 
of German politics (Walther *Rathenau, minister for foreign 
affairs of the German republic, was assassinated in 1922; Kurt 
*Eisner, head of the socialist republic of Bavaria in 1918, and 
Rosa *Luxemburg, as the symbol of left-wing socialism, were 
murdered). 


Racism and Antisemitism 

Racism was threatening to become from the second half of the 
196 century the new buttress of quasi-scientific rationaliza- 
tions of the hatred of the Jews when its older religious props 
were disintegrating. These ideas were influenced by successes 
in the organization and development of agriculture and cattle 
breeding along racial lines, by the stimulus of racist and semi- 
racist policies toward blacks everywhere, and toward “natives” 
in many parts of the British Empire, and by the penetration of 
Darwinian biologistic concepts of the “war for survival” and 
“survival of the fittest,” which led to a sociological Darwinism 
that was first used in conflicts between social circles in Chris- 
tian society and in republican France. 

There gradually emerged in Europe a racist theory (see 
*Race, Theory of) which postulated the division of mankind 
into “higher” and “lower” races and into “good” and “bad” 
breeds. Carried over from the disciplines of nature and eco- 
nomics, where functionalism and teleology could flexibly sug- 
gest the breeding of a race for a specific purpose, this theory 
acquired cruelty and absurdity when applied to humanity and 
to the area of absolute imponderable values and goals (see also 
J.A. de *Gobineau; H.S. *Chamberlain). When combined with 
the stereotypes of the Jew and his character, it acquired the ul- 
timate horror ofa racial scale, where the “Aryan,” which stood 
in Nazi race parlance for Germanic, represented the best type 
of man, while the “Semite,’ which in the same parlance was 
actually intended to designate the Jew, came to represent an 
irreparably evil and harmful blood and race. 

The growing influence of Adolf *Hitler and the Nazis, 
the medieval-type poison disseminated by newspapers like 
Der *Stuermer, and the theories propounded by A. *Rosen- 
berg and expounded by J. *Goebbels, created a dangerous 
situation and an oppressive attitude toward Jews even before 
the seizure of power in Germany by Hitler in 1933. The public 
vote, adherence of the youth, and the growing “respectabil- 
ity” of the Nazis and Nazi ideas among the right wing of Ger- 
man society, pointed the way to the Holocaust. The influence 
of this development in the heartland of Europe, in a country 
and nation famous for their culture, became threatening for 
Jews everywhere. 

*Antisemitic political parties and organizations had be- 
gun to appear in Germany and Austria-Hungary in the 1870s 
(see A. *Stoecker; K. *Lueger; G. *Istéczy). These had from 
the first made in clear tones “socialist” claims against Jewish 
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exploiters and “Christian” aims against subversive Judaism, 
and expressed overt hatred of the blood and the irradicably 
evil character of the Jew. In 1882 a first international congress 
of antisemites convened in Dresden, marking the concep- 
tion of an all-European war against the Jewish “international 
conspiracy.’ The anti-Jewish agitation of Edouard *Drumont 
in France reached its peak and was defeated in the *Dreyfus 
affair in the 1890s (see also Emile *Zola). Right-wing senti- 
ment against the Jews lingered on actively in France after the 
decisive defeat of the anti-Dreyfusards, however: it attracted 
many embittered intellectuals, Catholic and radical. 

Another type and tradition of antisemitism was active 
and virulent in the “successor states” of Russia and Austria- 
Hungary. These faced wide-scale Jewish participation in the 
“third estate” (Poland, Lithuania) and in the intellectual elite 
of the country (Hungary). Memories of the war against Rus- 
sia, when Jews were suspected of Russian leanings in the east 
of Poland (leading to the massacre in *Pinsk), and memories 
of the communist revolt in Hungary led by the Jew Béla *Kun 
intensified enmity against the Jews. Obliged by the minority 
treaties (see *Minority Rights) and by their internal economic 
and political situation to refrain from open action against Jews 
in the 1920s and early 1930s, these states developed, in par- 
ticular Poland, Romania, and Hungary, a systematic policy 
of anti-Jewish measures camouflaged as measures intended 
for the improvement of trade or crafts, or for stricter sanita- 
tion. Taxation also served as a weapon against the Jews. Pub- 
lic opinion and semi-official economic organizations, such as 
the *Rozwoj organization and cooperatives in Poland, served 
the same purpose. Numerus clausus was introduced openly 
or clandestinely. Jews did not obtain state employment, while 
the “general” measures mentioned above enabled the closing 
down of Jewish shops and workshops and made economic 
activity difficult for the Jews. Public opinion encouraged this 
policy and was in turn officially encouraged to display hostil- 
ity to Jews. Attacks against Jews by students and youths were 
endemic in Romania, where they were scarcely punished, and 
became more and more frequent in Poland. 

Following the rise of the Nazis to power between 1933 
and 1939 all these various brands of antisemitism on the con- 
tinent of Europe tended to merge, accepting to a greater or 
lesser degree the racist theory and cruel methods of the Nazis. 
On the other hand, this provoked growing revulsion from an- 
tisemitism in some conservative and Church circles, though 
expressed hesitatingly and not generally leading to much ac- 
tivity against antisemitism. 

The Nazis set the tone in introducing racism as a basic 
concept in law with the *Nuremberg Laws (1935). They gradu- 
ally tried out on European public opinion as well as “educated” 
German society the steps of open boycott, of violence against, 
and harsh isolation of the Jews and expropriation of their 
property, culminating in the *Kristallnacht action of Novem- 
ber 9-10, 1938. The badge of a yellow “magen David” served 
to mark the Jew outwardly. Jews were given a spurious auton- 
omy appointed by and closely supervised by specially trained 
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“experts” of the *ss and *Gestapo. By the eve of World War 11 
not only the non-communist states of Eastern Europe but also 
fascist Italy under *Mussolini and pro-Nazi political parties in 
the West, like that of Oswald Mosley in England and the Croix 
de Feu in France, had accepted - some enthusiastically, some 
reluctantly - the Nazi line toward Jews, though not always 
all the forms of Nazi behavior toward them. The civil war in 
Spain (1936-39), where thousands of left-wing Jews fought and 
died in the ranks of the international brigades of the republic 
against the armies of the Caudillo Franco, served in the case 
of the Jews to rally the extreme right wing of Europe closer to 
Hitler and make his victims its enemies. 


The Economic Crisis of the Early 1930s 

Jews everywhere were hard hit economically by the crisis of 
1929, as were almost all sectors of the public in Europe and 
the United States. The New Deal of Franklin D. *Roosevelt did 
much to help them in the United States, where they were again 
in the mainstream of development of the whole country. Yet 
the early 1930s were a difficult time not only economically but 
also socially for Jews there. The odium incurred by Roosevelt 
and his measures were often directed against Jews too. Public 
agitators like Father Coughlin used the new medium of radio 
to preach hatred against the Jews. 


In Soviet Russia after 1917 

In the Soviet Union there continued, up to 1928 approxi- 
mately, a long period characterized by the break-up of the 
shtetl economy and the penalization of many Jews as “bour- 
geois elements” in the legal, economic, and social aspects of 
existence. This policy was followed, even if they had been petty 
shopkeepers or smallscale artisans under the czarist regime, 
without taking into account the restrictions that had forced 
them into their petty bourgeois status. In this case also a “gen- 
eral line of policy” turned out to be destructive and unfair to 
Jewish society in particular. During the economic crisis the 
Soviet government was favorable to Jewish autonomy (there 
were many preponderantly Jewish municipalities and even 
several such regional administrative units even after the end 
of the 1920s). The setting in of industrialization around 1928 
gave new opportunities to Jews and began to compensate 
many of them for the former social havoc. 

In the 1920s the Soviet state encouraged a change in Jew- 
ish economy and society through agriculture and settlement 
in compact groups, first in the *Crimea and the south of the 
*Ukraine - which had been traditional areas for Jewish agri- 
cultural settlement with governmental encouragement from 
the first half of the 19‘ century - and later in what was pro- 
claimed to be the autonomous Jewish region of *Birobidzhan. 
The projects proceeded rapidly with the help of Jews from 
abroad. In 1926, 150,400 Jews gained their livelihood from 
agriculture, approximately 6% of the total. By 1928 they num- 
bered 220,000 (8.5%). A peak was reached in 1930 with 10.1% 
of Russian Jews in agriculture. Subsequently a steady decline, 
both in absolute numbers and even more proportionally, set 
in. During the collectivization of Soviet agriculture most Jew- 
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ish settlements were practically de-Judaized by an “interna- 
tionalization” process, i.e., the introduction of non-Jewish 
peasants. The Jewish settlements were finally obliterated dur- 
ing the Nazi occupation of World War 11. 

In *Argentina, where the funds provided by Baron de 
Hirsch and vast tracts of available land seemed at the end of 
the 19" century to ensure prosperous Jewish settlement, this 
prospect withered away in the 20' century through the lure 
of the cities and lack of idealistic and national motivation. The 
failures of these attempts — state-supported in Communist 
Russia and supported lavishly by private means in the open 
economy of Argentina - proved, no less than the success of 
similar attempts in Erez Israel (see below), that only ideals 
could reverse the trend in Jewish society toward urbanization 
manifest from the eighth century. 


New Types of Social Organization 

The years between 1880 and the creation of the State of Israel 
in 1948 were also ones of creativity in Jewish social organiza- 
tion and forms. Where the old community structure contin- 
ued to exist it was destined to acquire importance through 
the activities of Zionists, autonomists, and other Jewish po- 
litical party representatives, to revive and use it as an instru- 
ment for national, secular, social, and educational policy. It 
was further strengthened when the community organization 
became, under the minority treaties, a recognized cell of Jew- 
ish self-government representing the Jews as a minority in 
various states. International Jewish organizations patterned 
after the Alliance Israélite Universelle continued to appear 
with specific goals for diplomatic or philanthropic activity. 
To combat antisemitic propaganda the B'nai Brith order set 
up its Anti-Defamation League in 1913, while in Germany the 
*Central-Verein deutscher Staatsbuerger juedischen Glaubens 
carried on such activity until its prohibition by the Nazis. 
Various organizations for the aid and direction of emigration 
arose in this period, the most prominent being the *H1As and 
later the *Palestine offices of the Zionist Organization; *orRT, 
*oseE, and above all the *American Jewish Joint Distribution 
Committee (from World War 1) served to provide training for 
professional skills, health needs, and massive charity wherever 
required. The Jews of the United States who were emotion- 
ally attached to “di alte heym” and still retained memories of 
the hardships they underwent while taking root in the “New 
Country,’ made charity not only a duty and function but also 
a social bond and an ideal in life, a factor of cohesion in itself, 
and in forging links with other Jews; this proceeded from the 
time of World War 1, in particular in relation to Palestine and 
later on the State of Israel. 

The year 1897 saw both the convention of the first *Zionist 
Congress and the creation of the first all-state Jewish social- 
ist party, the *Bund of Russia. The calling of the Zionist Con- 
gress and the method of ensuring its permanence through 
elected institutions acting in the interim between congresses, 
and, above all, through the institution of the *shekel, created 
an international Jewish framework that saw itself the repre- 
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sentative of its “voluntary citizens,’ and “a state in prepara- 
tion.” The Zionist Organization created the instruments of the 
*Jewish National Fund and *Keren Hayesod, which served as 
financial agencies of this extra-territorial state. Even Ortho- 
dox Jewry found itself compelled at the beginning of the 20 
century to organize in this novel form of a political party, es- 
tablishing the *Agudat Israel. This form took root: the *Folk- 
spartei, the *Jewish Socialist Workers’ Party (Sejmists), and 
other Jewish groups organized as political parties to advance 
their aims, sometimes on a territorial and sometimes on an 
international basis. 

In the Soviet Union the ruling Communist Party created 
its “Jewish section,’ the *Yevsektsiya, in 1918, which served as 
an instrument of agitation and propaganda in opposing the 
Jewish religion and Hebrew national culture. In the Soviet 
Union there also emerged Jewish units of local municipal and 
regional autonomy (see above). The search for forms contin- 
ued in the attempt to create a *Jewish Agency to unite Zion- 
ists and non-Zionists in work for Erez Israel, and later in the 
method of raising *bonds for Israel to assist an independent 
Jewish state. Cultural activity was also organized in democratic 
countries through separate organizational frameworks, like 
the Central Yiddish School Organization (cysHo; see *Educa- 
tion) for Yiddish schools and culture, and *Tarbut for Hebrew 
secular schools and culture. The various trends of Jewish reli- 
gious thought and life developed organizations of their own, 
in particular flourishing in the pluralist United States, in the 
shape of the three main groupings of Reform, Conservative, 
and Orthodox, with several splinter groups (see, e.g., *Recon- 
structionism). Many organizations tended to link themselves 
in one way or another to the State of Israel, though there is 
also in the United States the *American Council for Judaism, 
active mainly as an anti-Zionist and anti-Israel body. In the 
camp of the *New Left, stirrings were felt toward expression 
and organizational articulation on specific Jewish matters and 
issues, though in the main it was inimical toward and destruc- 
tive of Jewish cohesion. 


Contribution to General Culture 

Jewish involvement in general culture and service to it became 
greater and more creative in this period. Henri *Bergson, Her- 
mann *Cohen (who expressed himself not only as a general 
philosopher but also as a Jewish one), and Edmund *Husserl 
are but a few of those who contributed to *philosophy. *Math- 
ematics and *physics increasingly attracted Jews who were 
very creative in these fields, like George Cantor, Albert *Ein- 
stein, Hermann *Minkowski, Robert *Oppenheimer, Edward 
*Teller, and Lev *Landau. The work of Georg *Simmel, Emile 
*Durkheim, and later that of Claude *Lévi-Strauss is central 
to *sociology and *anthropology. Many Jews have contributed 
to the literatures of various countries; most of them cannot 
avoid the Jewish problem, even when consumed by Selbst- 
hass (“self-hate”). In art, the creations of Amedeo *Modigli- 
ani, Chaim *Soutine, and others are important in the mod- 
ernist trend. Through the work of Marc *Chagall the shtetl 
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life and mythology, and motifs and images from the world 
of Midrash and Jewish legend have gloriously and colorfully 
entered European art. By granting the 1966 Nobel Prize for 
literature to Shemuel Yosef *Agnon, European society recog- 
nized the place of modern *Hebrew literature and creativity 
in world literature, acknowledging at the same time the Jewish 
acculturated contribution to European literature by granting 
it also to Nelly *Sachs. In the State of Israel, which continued 
schools and trends of artistic creativity from mainly Eastern 
Europe and Germany, are found many varieties, forms, and 
schools of literary and artistic expression, increasingly rooted 
in the life of the state. 

The Jewish specificity of this entrance to the humanities 
and literature was expressed by the German historian Ernst 
Troeltsch, who combined appreciation of the Jewish contribu- 
tion with recognition that it was new to European culture and 
somewhat alien. He states that for Hermann Cohen: 


history is concerned rather exclusively with the ideal future, 
and this is a systematics consisting purely of thought and ethics 
of the organized will of humanity. Through this the ideal Jew- 
ish approach to history finds its expression among the various 
approaches possible within the circle of our culture, for, since 
1848, new conditions and new assumptions have been created 
through the entry of Judaism into literature and spiritual activ- 
ity, first and foremost in the field of history .... This is given its 
most energetic expression by Cohen ... (Der Historismus und 
seine Probleme (1922), 542). 


André Gide reacted in a hostile fashion in 1914 to Jewish in- 
trusion into French literature: 


Why should I speak here of shortcomings? It is enough for me 
that the virtues of the Jewish race are not French virtues; and 
even if the French were less intelligent, less long-suffering, less 
virtuous in all regards than Jews, it is still true that what they 
have to say can be said only by them, and that the contribution 
of Jewish qualities to literature (where nothing matters but 
what is personal) is less likely to provide new elements (that is, 
an enrichment) than it is to interrupt the slow explanation of a 
race and to falsify seriously, intolerably even, its meaning. It is 
absurd, it is even dangerous to attempt to deny the good points 
of Jewish literature; but it is important to recognize that there is 
today in France a Jewish literature that is not French literature, 
that has its own virtues, its own meanings, and its own tenden- 
cies (Journals of André Gide, transl. by J. O’Brien, 2 (1948), 4). 


This reflection on the essential difference between Jewish and 
French creativity is preceded here by the reaction of Gide, who 
later became for a while a left-winger and Communist fellow 
traveler, to the character of the young Léon *Blum, the future 
Socialist premier of France, leader of the Front Populaire be- 
fore World War 11: “I cannot fail to recognize nobility, gen- 
erosity, and chivalry, even though when applied to him these 
words must be considerably distorted from their usual mean- 
ing.’ Gide considered that these traits could not be applied 
in their usual meaning to Blum because of “his apparent re- 
solve always to show a preference for the Jew, and to be in- 
terested always in him, that predisposition ... comes first of 
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all from the fact that a Jew is particularly sensitive to Jew- 
ish virtues.” He suspects too that this completely assimi- 
lated young man “considers the Jewish race as superior, as 
called upon to dominate after having been long dominated, 
and thinks it his duty to work toward its triumph with all his 
strength ... He always talks to you as a protector. At a dress 
rehearsal, when he meets you by chance ... he ... makes ev- 
eryone think ... that he is the most intimate friend you have 
in the world” (ibid., 3-4). 

Antisemitic insinuations and touches thus often entered 
even where Jews and non-Jews seemingly mixed on the most 
equal terms in the salons of literature and science. 


The National Renaissance and Zionism 

The renaissance of Jewish solidarity and national thought 
that began in the 1860s continued and developed in the pe- 
riod under consideration. All the circumstances of the general 
growth of nationalism, the break-up of the Ottoman Empire, 
and above all, the feeling of Jews that they were not wanted 
in the social and cultural world around them with growing 
awareness that social and cultural understanding and ac- 
ceptance mattered, led to a return to Judaism and to specific 
solutions for it. Leon (Judah Leib) *Pinsker suggested in his 
Autoemancipation (1882) that Jews could free both themselves 
and the world from the malaise of antisemitism if they would 
only make a sustained effort to return to the “state of nature” 
of a nation living in its own land and within its own social 
and economic framework, and if they ceased to frighten oth- 
ers by persisting in a ghost-like existence in exile. His ideas 
coincided to a considerable degree with ideas of other Jewish 
thinkers of different shades, like Nathan *Birnbaum, Moses 
Leib *Lilienblum, and Peretz *Smolenskin. 

A supreme example of the Jew shocked out of compla- 
cent assimilation was Theodor *Herzl. Through his imagina- 
tive thought and charismatic leadership he rallied around his 
personality and ideas all those who wanted Jews to devote 
their efforts to the creation of a home of their own. Herzl 
stood outside most of Jewish culture, and was indifferent even 
to Hebrew. He put his trust mainly in diplomacy and in the 
possibility of obtaining a charter from the Ottoman Empire 
and shaping autonomous Jewish existence within it: meth- 
ods and hopes that were destined to disappointment. Nev- 
ertheless, Herzl had the power to express openly his trauma, 
his consequent pride in being a Jew, and his political sense 
for symbols and forms of leadership, and to bequeath them 
to Zionism after him. His attempt in 1903 to lead Jews to a 
“Nachtasyl” in Uganda, mainly for the sake of alleviating the 
sufferings of Russian Jews, failed in a large measure due to 
the opposition of those very Jews (see *Uganda Scheme). The 
territorialists who later wanted to continue this trend of Her- 
zl’s thought were destined to fail in all their attempts, lacking 
the motive force of the historic attachment to Erez Israel (see 
*Territorialism). The various organizational and financial in- 
struments (see above) created in Herzl’s lifetime and soon af- 
ter his death were to assist the ultimate achievement of the 
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Jewish state by enlarging their methods and including “prac- 
tical” settlement work. 

From the days of the *Bilu pioneers in the late 19 cen- 
tury Jewish settlement activity in Erez Israel did not stop de- 
spite many problems and failures, and despite the political 
view that generated reluctance toward practical settlement 
efforts before the attainment of a proper charter. Baron Ed- 
mond de *Rothschild intervened to assist Jewish settlement 
from 1883. His methods were often bureaucratic. His officials 
lacked contact with the settlers, but the money poured in (1% 
million pounds sterling over approximately 15 years) and the 
instructors he sent helped to save them from economic ca- 
tastrophe and to embark on various agricultural and horti- 
cultural efforts. 

The main problem of the Zionist settlers at the beginning 
of the 20" century was ideological and social. Tensions be- 
tween them and the halukkah settlers created a gulf between 
the “old yishuv” and the “new yishuv,’ as the two sectors in Erez 
Israel came to be called. The settlers of the first villages soon 
accepted French culture, spread by the Alliance Israélite Uni- 
verselle schools as well as by the officials of the Baron. Asher 
Ginsberg (“Ahad Ha-Am) was shocked at what he saw in both 
the cultural superficiality of Zionist leadership and the empti- 
ness of purpose in the settlements. He suggested a new “spiri- 
tual” Zionism. His positivist thought contributed much to the 
ideological buttressing of secular Zionism. 

In 1904 the Second Aliyah began, and it continued until 
1914. Its pioneers brought with them high standards of Jew- 
ish and general culture, lofty ideals of socialist collectivism 
and productivization, and a deep conviction that ideals may 
be proved only through living according to them. Among the 
approximately 40,000 who came in this way, many of whom 
left after a relatively short time, were several leading person- 
alities. Some were destined to lay the foundations of and lead 
the State of Israel: David *Ben-Gurion, Izhak *Ben-Zwvi, Berl 
*Katznelson, Aharon David *Gordon, among many others. 
Gordon stressed the revolutionary and creative character of 
physical work and the supreme value of the return to nature. 
These people considered that work by Jews in the fields and 
roads of the Jewish settlements was a precondition to national 
revival as well as the path to individual renewal. They aimed 
to form a Jewish peasantry and a Jewish agricultural prole- 
tariat, hence their struggle for work by Jewish labor and for 
Jewish land, a struggle that continued up to the establishment 
of the State of Israel. The followers of Gordon organized the 
*Ha-Poel ha-Zair party in 1905. Some of them, more radical 
in outlook and adherents of Yiddish as the national language, 
organized in the *Povalei Zion. By their joint effort the pioneers 
created the organization of agricultural laborers in 1911. 

The greatest achievement - and, as it would now seem, 
a lasting contribution to the social organization of man- 
kind - was made by these pioneers with the help of funds of 
the Zionist Organization and instruction by various experts 
(see Yehoshua *Hankin; Arthur *Ruppin) in creating types 
of communal living and agricultural settlement: the cooper- 
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ative *moshav and the collective communes of the kevuzah 
and *kibbutz. The last two relate back as if instinctively to 
the old tradition of Jewish communes in the Second Temple 
period (see *Essenes; *Dead Sea Sect). They were influenced 
respectively by ideals of social justice and equality, and of na- 
tional service. Both consciously and subconsciously, the kib- 
butz served, through its spirit of collective brotherhood, to 
maintain the high cultural level and intensive social life of 
the pioneers in conditions of hard physical effort and eco- 
nomic hardship. 

Malaria, the hot climate, and despair that they might 
be unable to attain their objectives were the enemies against 
which the Jewish idealist settlers had to battle from the first 
days of the Biluw'im. Despite many attempts and failures, a rela- 
tively high rate of suicide, and the fact that some 40 existing 
agricultural settlements contained only a minority of the ap- 
proximately 80,000 Jews in Erez Israel by 1914, they formed a 
strong social and ideological core that remained ready to con- 
tinue to expand as soon as the war ended in 1918. 

Following the tradition of Jewish self-defense, true to 
the conception that everything should be done by the Jews 
themselves, inspired to generate a romantic renaissance that 
attached great importance to physical valor, the pioneers of 
the Second Aliyah decided to take the defense of the Jewish 
settlements into their own hands. In 1909 they created the 
*Hashomer organization. Those who formed it intended to 
be more than mere watchmen, and took for their model of 
behavior that of the warrior bedouin. This organization lost 
several of its first members in defending the Jewish settle- 
ments. Some of them, through their way of life and the cour- 
age they displayed, developed an ideal prototype for the role 
of the Jewish defender. 

Before World War 1 Eliezer Ben-Yehuda had succeeded in 
bringing Hebrew back to life as a day-to-day language by per- 
sonal example and propaganda for it as a living language. The 
wealth of its literary, legal, and philosophical strata consider- 
ably contributed to its revival. This became firmly established 
through the “language conflict” between the supporters of He- 
brew as the only language to be used for every field and activ- 
ity, and those who considered that German should be used for 
various subjects and spheres for which Hebrew was not con- 
sidered ripe, in particular for teaching at the new *Technion in 
Haifa. After pressure by the *Hilfsverein der deutschen Juden 
in support of German, the determined stand of teachers and 
public opinion decided the day for Hebrew in 1913. 


World War 1 and Its Aftermath 

World War 1 tested Jewish nationality as a political concept in 
the international arena. Zionism was in disarray. Conceived 
as an international movement and organization for carrying 
out Jewish policies by modern political means, it found it- 
self divided between the two warring camps. Its main offices 
were in Germany, while the main body of its supporters were 
in the lands of Germany’s enemies or in neutral countries. 
From the days of Herzl, Zionist diplomacy had relied both 
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on friendship with the Ottoman Empire, using the influence 
of Germany for this purpose, as well as on the friendship and 
support of England. Now these mainstays were in conflict. 
The Turks were gradually drawn into the war and when they 
entered it they had already become particularly suspicious of 
Jews and Zionists. 

Jews everywhere found themselves in a similar predica- 
ment. Culturally they admired Germany; the Austro-Hungar- 
ian Emperor *Francis Joseph was considered a friend and pro- 
tector of Jews. Russia and the Russians were hated and feared, 
in particular by the great mass of recent immigrants from Rus- 
sia who now formed the great centers of Jewish population in 
the United States and England. On the other hand, the West- 
ern democracies, and in particular England, were tradition- 
ally considered the states and societies most favorably inclined 
toward Jews. The Turks, who became the allies of Germany 
in 1914, were considered cruel and unreliable. When German 
successes in the East brought great areas of the Pale of Settle- 
ment under German rule, the attitude of the Germans and 
the Austro-Hungarians toward the Jews compared favorably 
with that of the Russians. Jewish officers in the German and 
Austro-Hungarian army, in particular army chaplains, came 
in touch with the Jewish society in the conquered territories, 
and did much to assist it. This encounter also brought impor- 
tant results for the Jewish consciousness of the German Jews 
themselves. Many of these German Jews made the acquain- 
tance of “Ostjuden” life and culture in its home and began to 
respect and even to admire it. Much of the later understand- 
ing between these two sections of Jewry in the period between 
the two world wars stemmed from this encounter. The Rus- 
sians, on the other hand, often maltreated Jews during their 
retreat, and expelled many of them eastward, suspecting them 
of spying for the Germans. They thus broke up on their own 
initiative — as they thought temporarily — the structure of the 
Pale of Settlement. Jews in the West, in Germany, and Aus- 
tria- Hungary, were well informed about the various aspects of 
the situation in the East. Left-wing radicals, both Jewish and 
non-Jewish, wished for the downfall of all autocratic rulers, 
but in particular prayed for the downfall of the arch-autocrat 
in Europe, the czar. 

Most Jews served in the armies of their respective coun- 
tries, and did not feel obliged to form a specific Jewish policy 
and attitude, except for scattered reflections and sentiments 
influenced by the considerations mentioned above. Army ser- 
vice had an important result for Jewish society, as at least one 
million Jews received a sound military training under con- 
ditions of war. This served to good effect after the war, when 
Jewish ex-servicemen took over the self-defense of Jewish 
communities in many places in Eastern Europe (see *Mili- 
tary Service). 

A sector of the Zionist leadership and many of the rank 
and file thought and behaved on similar lines. Their main pol- 
icy was to wait and see. They argued that it would endanger 
the Jewish population in Erez Israel if Zionism took a stand 
against the Turks and it would harm the Jews in Russia if 
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Zionists entered into an agreement with the Turkish-German 
side. A small but very able and devoted minority thought oth- 
erwise. It included the veteran Zionist Max *Nordau, Chaim 
*Weizmann, Vladimir *Jabotinsky, Pinhas *Rutenberg, Joseph 
*Trumpeldor, and Meir *Grossman. They considered that 
Zionism should have an active policy. They estimated that a 
victory for a side which included the Turks would mean an 
end to the whole of Jewish development in Erez Israel. The 
phenomenon of the Polish legions who had served in the Na- 
poleonic armies and the persistence of Polish national policy 
without a state of its own, the example of similar Italian units 
and policies before the attainment of Italian independence, 
and admiration for the symbolic figures of Garibaldi and Ca- 
vour influenced the thoughts of some of them. 

They came to the conclusion that there could be no 
greater political asset than to create an activist, pro-Entente, 
Zionist-Jewish policy, and that there could be no finer ex- 
pression of national behavior than to create Jewish units that 
would fight against the Turks, when, for the first time since 
the Jews had fought in alliance with the Persians and taken 
Jerusalem from Emperor Heraclius in 614, Jewish blood would 
again be part of the price for the ancestral Jewish homeland. 
Jews would obtain, so they hoped, basing themselves on these 
precedents, a seat and a say with the victors, and they were 
sure these would be the Western democracies. For some of 
them there was also the ideology of a renewal of the courage 
and warrior spirit of the Jewish nation through its formal and 
actual participation in the war. The behavior of the Turks in 
Erez Israel was so outrageous that Aaron *Aaronsohn formed 
a spy group, *Nili, to serve the Allies. 

The differences of opinion were decided by acts. Trumpel- 
dor and his associates organized a group that was accepted as a 
unit of muleteers; this battalion served with distinction at Gal- 
lipoli. It was recruited mainly from Jewish refugees from Erez 
Israel in Egypt. Trumpeldor forged, both through instruction 
and personal example, high morale and brave behavior among 
these soldiers. Jabotinsky in the meantime worked tirelessly 
in England for the formation of a *Jewish Legion in the Brit- 
ish army to fight for the liberation of Erez Israel. He seized on 
the fact that many of the Jewish immigrants were not due for 
army service in England; their exemption caused antisemi- 
tism, and from his point of view they were a ready reservoir 
for his intended unit. The British began to incline to his view 
as the war became prolonged and they saw that the opposi- 
tion of the mass of the Jewish population in the United States 
to the Allied cause was a considerable hindrance to the U.S. 
entry to the war. One hundred and fifty of the *Zion Mule 
Corps, as Trumpeldor’s unit was eventually called, joined Ja- 
botinsky in London. In August 1917 the 38" Battalion of the 
Royal Fusiliers, or as they were called from the end of 1919, 
the “First Judeans,’ composed almost entirely of Jews, mainly 
from London, was officially instituted (see *Jewish Legion). In 
1918 this battalion fought in Erez Israel. Its commander was 
Colonel John Henry *Patterson, formerly commander of the 
Zion Mule Corps. In the U.S. Pinhas Rutenberg, with the help 
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of David Ben-Gurion, Izhak Ben-Zvi and Chaim *Zhitlovsky, 
mobilized in 1917 approximately 6,500 men who were to form 
the 39" Battalion of the Royal Fusiliers. After the conquest of 
Erez Israel by the British, the 40" Battalion was formed out of 
Erez Israel volunteers, many of whom later became activists 
of the *Haganah, like its leader Eliyahu *Golomb. 

Activist policy carried the day on the diplomatic and po- 
litical fronts also, thanks to the actions of Chaim *Weizmann 
and his supporters. Despite many obstacles put in the way by 
Jewish assimilationists, the *Balfour Declaration was issued 
on Nov. 2, 1917. Thus, at the end of World War 1, clearly con- 
ceived Jewish policies were brought into effect through the 
importance of the new Jewish concentration in the United 
States, the ability and readiness for sacrifice among the intel- 
ligentsia circles of Russian origin, and the devotion and cour- 
age of the pioneers in Erez Israel. The latter also had not only 
kept the Jewish settlements intact under the hostile Turkish 
regime, but had undergone the ordeal of severe persecution 
after the discovery of the Nili spy group. 

The years 1917 to 1921 were decisive from many aspects in 
Jewish history. In 1917 the Jews in Russia acquired full eman- 
cipation and the Pale of Settlement there was abolished by the 
democratic Provisional Government. Legal emancipation was 
eventually attained by Jews in all of Europe. Despite the suf- 
ferings and confusion caused by the civil war, and the Com- 
munist policies with regard to Jewish society and culture, this 
achievement still formally remains in force, though with the 
terrible interlude of the years of Nazi domination. The insti- 
tution of *minority rights and treaties seemed to ensure, in 
countries to which they applied, the right of Jewish self-gov- 
ernment, cultural hegemony, and a means of maintaining Jew- 
ish identity and cohesion on the basis of international guar- 
antees. No longer pertinent, they were important between 
the two world wars. The Balfour Declaration and, later on, 
the *Mandate for Palestine conferred on the British, opened 
the long and tortuous path to the State of Israel. At the time 
many saw the opportunity and did not estimate the difficulties. 
United States Jewry emerged as the great political force and 
financial mainstay for all Jewish activity. At the same time the 
massacres perpetrated by the Ukrainian and White Russian 
bands and armies against Jews in pogroms in the Russian civil 
war, the cruelty and hostility displayed toward them by many 
of the new national states in Europe, and the social and spiri- 
tual crisis in Germany presaged future dangers and complexi- 
ties. Communist domination in Russia cut off one of the most 
devoted sectors of Zionist activity, Jewish cultural creativity, 
and pioneer spirit from the main body of Jews in the world 
and from participation in the settlement of Erez Israel. 


The Yishuv in Erez Israel 

The impetus of Zionist successes brought the quick reorga- 
nization of Jews in Erez Israel, under patterns suggested by 
Zionism, in the Keneset Yisrael all-country structure, through 
the *Vaad Leummi, and the Chief Rabbinate, which had as its 
first head the leading spiritual personality of Abraham Isaac 
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*Kook. Circles of the “old yishuv” opposed this development 
and refused to participate in the common organization, bas- 
ing their argument partly on their opposition to voting rights 
for women. They appealed to the *League of Nations and ob- 
tained the right of secession. They were supported by the Agu- 
dat Israel. Though unpleasant, their secession and opposition 
could not hinder Zionist and yishuv activity in Erez Israel. 

Life and development in Erez Israel between the two 
world wars were influenced by and decided through a num- 
ber of processes and events. Arab national opposition within 
the country to the Jews and their enterprise hardened with 
every success attained by other Arab countries to achieve 
independence or to approach it, and with every success at- 
tained by Jewish settlement and society in Erez Israel. In a 
series of violent and cruel outbursts in the years 1921, 1929, 
1933, and 1936-39, the Arabs tried to break Jewish morale and 
enterprise. The 1921 excesses achieved for them the Churchill 
*White Paper (1922), which gave a restrictive definition for 
the concept of the Jewish National Home, after the closure 
of Transjordan to Jewish settlement through the creation of a 
separate Arab emirate (later kingdom) there. Later outbursts 
brought in their wake commissions of inquiry, and diplomatic 
activity which in one way or another brought proposals of 
concessions to the Arab cause. 

The history of relationships in the triangle between the 
Jews, Arabs, and British authorities in Erez Israel is a long 
succession of flat Arab no’s to a series of compromises loaded 
heavily in their favor. It is also a chapter in the history of colo- 
nial British officials the majority of whom were drawn to the 
romantic Arab against the ordinary European Jew. Jewish im- 
migration to Erez Israel was limited by various criteria and for- 
malities; Jewish land acquisition was hindered in many ways. 
Only a minority of the British officials, and only in a limited 
number of cases and actions, fulfilled the mandatory power’s 
obligation of furthering the “Jewish National Home.” 

Jews were divided among themselves as to the best ways 
of furthering their enterprise. In the dispute between Weiz- 
mann and Judge Louis D. *Brandeis there came to the fore the 
question of preference for individual initiative on accepted 
economic lines or preference for national and collectivist en- 
terprises, sound from a social and ideological viewpoint more 
than from an economic one, which began to occupy Zionist 
attention from the time of this quarrel. Religious Zionist *Miz- 
rachi circles complained about the secular and often anti-re- 
ligious character of many of the settlers and settlements. The 
educational system set up by the new yishuv was divided be- 
tween two networks: a modern Orthodox one and a “general” 
one with secularist leanings. The ultra-Orthodox circles main- 
tained a network of their own. The readiness of Jews to come 
to Erez Israel was often dependent on the political climate in 
the Diaspora. Thus the great immigration of Jews from Poland 
in the mid-1920s was nicknamed the “Grabski aliyah” after the 
Polish finance minister who through his discriminatory taxa- 
tion policy influenced many to make aliyah. 

Despite these hindrances and vacillations, progress con- 
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tinued unbroken throughout the period. The number of Jews 
in Erez Israel grew in the 1920s about threefold, reaching 
160,000. At the end of this decade there were 110 agricultural 
settlements (against 50 in 1920), cultivating 700,000 dunams 
(175,000 acres) of land. The electrification project of Ruten- 
berg progressed, and the Potash Company successfully ex- 
ploited the resources of the Dead Sea. The Plain of Jezreel 
became Jewish; irrigation for Jewish agriculture was swiftly 
developed. The new forms of the kibbutz and moshav proved 
themselves viable and were much admired by Jewish and gen- 
eral public opinion. In 1925 the first secular Jewish univer- 
sity was founded, the *Hebrew University of Jerusalem. This 
progress continued in the 1930s, accelerated by the needs and 
plight of German Jewry. In 1933 there were one quarter of a 
million Jews in Erez Israel, and by 1939 half a million, 120,000 
of whom lived in 252 agricultural settlements. These included 
68 kibbutzim and 71 moshavim. Mixed agriculture became the 
main basis of the Jewish settlements’ economy, freeing them 
from dependence on one source of income only, though cit- 
rus plantations were very successful. The skills, abilities, and 
money of German Jews did much to develop industry and 
advance technology. 

Even the Arab Revolt of 1936-39 and frequent Arab at- 
tacks on Jewish settlements and traffic on the road did not 
succeed in halting the progress. The method of “*stockade 
and watch-tower” (homah u-migdal) was invented to erect, 
overnight, settlements capable of defense. Fifty-five new set- 
tlements were founded between 1936 and 1939. World War I1 
found the Jewish settlement in Erez Israel strong, active, and 
alert socially and economically. By 1939 many were embit- 
tered against the mandatory government, which prevented 
Jews, then in mortal danger in Europe, from reaching a safe 
haven in Erez Israel. As other states had already raised barri- 
ers in the 1920s against immigration (e.g., the quota of 1924 
in the United States whose terms prevented the entry of many 
Jews there), Erez Israel was at that time the only society will- 
ing and eager to receive them, but for the refusal of the Brit- 
ish. Jews developed a network of *”illegal” immigration which 
smuggled tens of thousands of Jews into the country. Measures 
taken by the mandatory authorities to suppress this immigra- 
tion caused further clashes. 

The defense system, strategy, and tactics of the Jews in 
Erez Israel were based from 1921 on the underground mass 
organization of the Haganah. It had to develop its training and 
arms supplies clandestinely. Up to 1945 strategically always on 
the defensive against the Arabs, it had to develop under pres- 
sure of attack new tactics to respond to different challenges. In 
the meantime there were differences of opinion over the share 
of various social circles in the leadership of the Haganah, ex- 
pressed mainly in terms of right-wing and left-wing; different 
policies as to the methods and timing of reaction to individ- 
ual acts of terror; and from the late 1930s also differences over 
the question if and to what degree to oppose by armed force 
the British anti-Zionist legislation and measures. These led to 
splits in the Jewish forces. A group of the minority right wing 
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advocating an activist response to Arab terrorization formed a 
separate armed underground, generally named the “Irgun Bet” 
in the 1930s. In 1937, after two splits, the *Irgun Zevai Leummi 
(IZL) emerged and, in 1940, the *Lohamei Herut Israel (Lehi). 
From many aspects these were more extreme developments 
of the former right-wing “Irgun Bet” 

The Haganah attempted with considerable success to 
form legal Jewish militia and defense units in cooperation 
with the mandatory government. In the personality of Orde 
Charles *Wingate it found a devoted British officer who identi- 
fied himself with the Jewish cause. On the eve of World War 11 
a large number of the Jewish youth in Erez Israel were orga- 
nized one way or another for defense, and ready to serve. They 
supplied the volunteers for the various Jewish units, and later 
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on the *Jewish Brigade Group in the British army of World 
War 11 was formed. In this unit, in turn, many who were later 
to be commanders of the Israel Defense Forces gained expe- 
rience in large-scale training and operations. In the *Palmah, 
the Haganah created a striking force of youth trained in com- 
mando style who through close links with social life in the 
kibbutzim were emotionally and ideologically devoted to 
the new Jewish society. Consciously and subconsciously all 
these various military and para-military organizations and 
units drew their inspiration from the conviction, crystallized 
in Russia at the time of the pogroms, that human stature de- 
manded active armed defense by the Jews of their honor and 
their life. They were also inspired by historical memories re- 
vived on the soil of Erez Israel: the acts of the Maccabees, the 
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example of the great revolt against the Romans (66-70), and 
the deeply implanted readiness for kiddush-ha-Shem, which 
had already assumed a secularist form in sacrifice for an ideal 
in the activities of Jewish revolutionaries in Europe from the 
second half of the 19" century. 


Hebrew and Yiddish 

Between the world wars at one and the same time Hebrew was 
finally transformed from a literary language into a full-scale 
living language and Yiddish was transformed into a language 
for literary and scientific expression from a spoken popular 
dialect. The attainments of Hebrew before World War 1 were 
now broadened and deepened by a rich literary creation - 
much of it begun before World War 1 but reaching a peak 
and social recognition between the two world wars (Hayyim 
Nahman *Bialik, Saul *Tschernichowsky, Zalman *Shneour, 
Nathan *Alterman, Shemuel Yosef *Agnon, among a galaxy 
of poets and writers). In the Hebrew University at Jerusalem, 
the Technion in Haifa, and in all aspects of everyday life, in 
the elementary school and kindergarten, in the units of the 
defense organizations as in professional work and writing, 
old mishnaic, talmudic, and midrashic terms were given new 
meanings and connotations to serve modern needs. Many new 
terms were coined. Many Jews in the Diaspora began to study 
and use Hebrew as a living language, considering it and forg- 
ing it into a powerful bond and rich symbol of unity with the 
Jewish past and of participation in the emerging new Jewish 
spirit in Erez Israel. 

Yiddish also continued to evolve and diffuse literary 
works on a high level before World War 1 and after it (Men- 
dele Mokher Seforim (see Sholem Yankev *Abramovitsh), who 
through his work and personality formed a link between He- 
brew and Yiddish literature; Shalom *Aleichem; Sholem *Asch; 
*Der Nister; Peretz *Markish; David *Bergelson; and many 
others). It was cultivated and perfected, and attained preci- 
sion in expression and grammar, in academic institutes (see 
*y1vo), and school systems. For many Jews - mostly anti- 
Zionist or left-wing, but also some among the Orthodox - 
Yiddish became a symbol of the greatness of European Jewish 
culture of the Ashkenazi type, and of what they considered 
the abiding value of continued Jewish existence in the Dias- 
pora. Nathan *Birnbaum, an early pioneer of Zionism, served 
through his leadership and personality as a link between these 
various groups of “Yiddishists.” In the Soviet Union, mainly 
through the ideology and activities of the Yevsektsiya circles, 
as well as among radical circles of the Yiddishist camp else- 
where, Yiddish became a symbol of the break with the reli- 
gious “clerical” and the “bourgeois nationalist” past. It was 
used to work for and express total secularization as the basis 
for specifically Jewish life and creativity in the new society. 
This found technical expression in the adoption of changes 
of spelling and vocalization to wipe out the last traces of He- 
brew and religious influence from the language. 

Thus, on the eve of the Holocaust, Jews had two fully de- 
veloped national languages, two competing conceptions as to 
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the center of gravity of Jewish achievement and Jewish con- 
tinuity, and two incipient conceptions of the relation to the 
past and the character of future culture. Two sets of literature 
were being developed and sustained at a high level; two paral- 
lel structures of scientific and educatory effort were being ac- 
tivated successfully. Hebrew stood for a hope for the eventual 
unity of Jews throughout the world, on the basis of a common 
past rooted in biblical, mishnaic, and talmudic times and striv- 
ing for a renaissance in the land of Israel. Its secular tendencies 
were also directed toward the transformation of this past unity 
and those past treasures into new forms capable of containing 
the entire former complex. Yiddish expressed the feeling that 
what had happened in Europe from approximately the tenth 
century onward, and more or less north of the Pyrenees, was 
what mattered and should be handed on to be transformed 
and used. It stood for the belief in “Doyigkeyt” (the value of 
what is here and now in Jewish life, meaning Europe and the 
European communities overseas, and the elements that were 
present and activating in their culture in the 20" century). It 
was intended to be the abiding vehicle of autonomous secu- 
lar Jewish culture and life in the Diaspora based on a Euro- 
pean Jewish Ashkenazi cultural pattern. The Holocaust cut the 
existential plane from under Yiddish. Its achievements, and 
goals, and the conceptions it expressed remain in its literature 
and in the progress it made in competition with established 
Hebrew in a relatively short time. In the Soviet Union Yid- 
dish was helped by the prohibition of Hebrew and by state aid 
provided for Yiddish institutions and literature. This also van- 
ished with the anti-Jewish stands adopted by *Stalin and the 
“liquidation” of many Yiddish writers and artists after the end 
of World War 11. Tension between the “Hebraists” and “Yid- 
dishists” was considerable between the two world wars. After 
the Holocaust, it became a matter of the past. 


World War 11 and the Holocaust 
World War 11 found the Jews everywhere, unlike the outbreak 
of World War 1 (see above), united in the war against Hit- 
ler. The Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact of August 23, 1939, caused 
some fanatical Jewish communists to deviate for a short time 
from this natural course, to which they returned gladly in 1941 
with Hitler’s attack on Soviet Russia. Each German victory - 
a series unbroken up to the end of 1942 - spelled horror and 
doom for the Jews who came under German rule. As clearly 
evident now from documents captured and from the torsos 
of “Jewish museums” that Hitler began to erect, his clearly 
formulated plan and avowed intention was to exterminate 
first all the Jews in Europe and later all Jews in the world, so 
that future generations could see what Jews were only as mu- 
seum exhibits. The Nazis saw and pointed to Jews as the ver- 
min of humanity whose house had to be cleaned of them in 
order to be made fit for the future great culture under pure 
Aryan domination. 

The Nazi methods in dealing with Jews were an unvary- 
ing compound of deception, human cruelty, and the use of 
both psychological pressure and technical harassment to 
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break the spirit of the victims and dehumanize them before 
their final dispatch. In the ghettos, in the various Aussiedlung 
actions, and in the death camps, the same pattern of sadistic 
torture proceeded, creating a constant and worsening situation 
of hunger, epidemics, arbitrary executions and torture, and in 
the end death for the emaciated body, taking the maximum 
care to use every ounce and particle possible for the benefit of 
the great Aryan German culture. Under this pattern it was in- 
tended that the victims lose all sense of time and individuality; 
the humanly impossible was always possible in the organized 
chaos and nightmare surrounding the Jews. Degradation was 
as much the aim as killing. This system was applied in the full 
to Jews, though it was also applied to other enemies and op- 
ponents of the “thousand-year Reich.” 

Despite this satanic dehumanization by a mighty state 
machine, there were indeed Jewish uprisings, in the *Warsaw 
Ghetto, and several other ghettos, and in the *Treblinka death 
camp as well as several others. There were Jewish *partisans 
wherever they could find shelter, which was often denied to 
them by non-Jewish partisans. 

The Nazis were able to deceive their decent victims be- 
cause no ordinary human being could conceive the existence 
of such depths of vileness in the human mind, even having 
read Mein Kampf and meeting with the Nazis. The Nazis used 
a series of cover names and cover conceptions to confuse the 
Jews. The terms “*ghetto,” or “elders of the Jews” (*Judenrat), 
“Judenpolizei,’ the slogan “labor makes free” at the entrance 
to death camps, and the fiendish invention of sending Jews 
to a “shower-room” that was really a gas chamber, consti- 
tuted a mixture of medieval concepts, which apparently en- 
sured life with humiliation, and modern concepts of service 
and cleanliness, so that the Jews should not realize their fate 
(cf. *Nazi-Deutsch). 

The process of actual extermination frequently began 
with mass pogroms in the old czarist style. It continued in the 
nightmarish journeys in freight trains under horrible condi- 
tions to the ghettos in Poland. On Jan. 20, 1942, the details 
for the final mass extermination were settled at the so-called 
*Wannsee Conference at Berlin. At this conference the liq- 
uidation of 11 million Jews was envisaged, and from the fol- 
lowing year was largely implemented at *Auschwitz and the 
other camps. The Warsaw Ghetto revolt of April-May 1943 
was a last stand manifesting Jewish courage and belief in the 
future and the human spirit. By the time the Nazis had been 
defeated between four-and-a-half and six million Jews were 
already dead; the Holocaust was carried out in such a way 
that exact numbers are difficult to ascertain (see *Holocaust). 
When the gates of the death camps were opened at *Buchen- 
wald, *Bergen-Belsen, *Dachau, and elsewhere, hundreds of 
thousands of living skeletons were found in them. They had 
to be brought back to ordinary human life. 

The Holocaust showed the inhumanity to which anti- 
semitism and racism could lead, not only despite, but in the 
main through, mass culture, mass education, and the use of 
mass media for propaganda and indoctrination. The execu- 
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tioners were dehumanized beyond recovery in the process. 
The victims were intended to reach this state but the Jewish 
vitality and spirit, and the demonstration of Jewish brother- 
hood quickly brought back most of the survivors to personal 
integration and proud human stature. The numbers that had 
been tattooed on their skins in the camps were not obliter- 
ated: most of those Jews learned to live with them, and gained 
a renewed belief in humanity. 

The Holocaust was organized by the Germans. The Ger- 
man people knew of it. Such an operation could be carried 
out only by means of the technology at its disposal, and the 
victories achieved by its sons, but many other peoples of Eu- 
rope, in particular of Eastern Europe, took part in the initial 
mass pogroms, and collaborated in the murders. It was not by 
accident that Hitler chose Poland in which to carry them out. 
Some nations - the Dutch, the Danes, the Swedes, the Bulgar- 
ians and many Italians - showed courage in helping and hid- 
ing Jews (cf. *Righteous of the Nations). Few came out openly 
on their side. A notable exception was the mass action of the 
Amsterdam port workers. The Western allies were afraid of 
German propaganda and on many occasions took good care 
not to be trapped into specific and open actions of help to the 
Jews as Jews. The bombing of Auschwitz was considered im- 
possible on technical grounds, while aid by air to the Polish 
insurgents in Warsaw was conceived and carried out despite 
Russian opposition. On general grounds of condemning tor- 
ture and inhumanity the Allies included the account of the 
Jews in their warnings to the Germans of the day of reckoning 
to come. But they refused to counter the singling out of Jews 
for destruction by the Nazis by singling Jews out themselves 
for help and protection. 

It seemed, after the Holocaust, to many, friends and en- 
emies alike, that with regard to the Jews Hitler had achieved 
his purpose of breaking their spirit, though he had failed in 
achieving their total extermination. In looking at the physi- 
cal wrecks in the camps, and in counting the scanty remnants 
of European Jewry, it seemed to the foreign secretary of the 
Labor government, Ernest *Bevin, as well as to many other 
level-headed statesmen, that the time had come to liquidate 
the enterprise of European Jewry in Erez Israel after its vir- 
tual liquidation in Europe. Emancipation had again returned 
formally to Jews all over the world; the antisemitism of Stalin 
was yet to be seen. The pressure of the Jewish masses for im- 
migration to Erez Israel seemed to be gone with the annihila- 
tion of these masses. Economically rich countries were ready 
to receive the remnants; why imagine that they would insist 
on going to a poor, dangerous, and effort-demanding little 
country? The Jews of Erez Israel had witnessed the horror of 
the destruction of millions of Jews, of the conception of Jews 
as subhuman beings, and the passivity of the democratic and 
communist pro-Jewish world. It seemed that ensuring the 
guaranteed status of an autonomous and prosperous minor- 
ity in an Arab state should satisfy the Jews of Erez Israel, while 
rehabilitation and immigration to other countries would help 
what remained of European Jewry. 
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c. 1200 c. 1200 Conquest of Canaan under Joshua 
‘ ie Philistines settle in Erez Israel 
® c.1125 Deborah 
= c. 1100 Gideon 
@  C. 1050 Fall of Shiloh 
= Samuel = I 
c. 1020-1004 Saul ARAM DAMASCUS 
1004-965 David 
c. 935-c. 914 Shishak 965-928 Solomon Rezan 
~ 918/17 Shishak Judah Israel 
7 invades 
= Erez Israel | 928-911 Rehoboam 907-907 Jeroboam | 
= 911-908 Abijah 906-906 Nadab 
Fes 908-867 Asa 883-883 Baasha Ben-Hadad | 
882-882 Elah 
882 Zimri 
882-71 Omri Ben-Hadad II 
867-46 Jehoshaphat | 871-852Ahab 853 Battle of Karkar Elijah 
852-51 Ahaziah 
846-43 Jehoram 851-42 Jehoram 
843-42 Ahaziah 842-14 Jehu Hazael 
842-36 Athaliah 
836-798 Jehoash 814-800 Jehoahaz Ben-Hadad III 
798-69 Amaziah 800-784 Jehoash Amos 
769-33 Uzziah 784-48 Jeroboam Il Hosea 
758-43 Jotham 748 Zechariah Rezin c. 740-c. 700 
(regent) 748 Shallum Prophecies of Isaiah 
743-33 Ahaz 747-37 Menahem 
758-43 (regent) 737-35 Pekahiah $$ $$ 
735-33 Pekah MESOPATAMIA 
733-27 Ahaz 733-24 Hoshea 
727-698 Hezekiah 722 Samaria captured by Shalmaneser V 
720 Sargon makes Samaria an Assyrian 
province 
Mass deportation of Israelites 
701 Expedition of Sennacherib against Hezekiah 
663 Sack of Thebes 698-42 Manasseh 
641-40 Amon 
639-09 Josiah 612 Fall of Nineveh 627-c. 585 
609 _ Battle of Megiddo Prophecies of 
609 __Johoathaz Jeremiah 
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525 Egypt conquered by 
Cambyses 

460-54 Rebellion of Inaros 

411 Destruction of the temple 
of the Jewish colony at 
Elephantine 

404 Egypt regains freedom 

343 Egypt reconquered by 
Persia 

332 Alexander the Great 
conquers Egypt 


323-285 Ptolemy | 


385-46 Ptolemy Il 
Philadelphus 

246-21 Ptolemy Ill 
Euergetes 

221-03 Ptolemy IV 
Philopator 


203-181 Ptolemy V 
Epiphanes 

181-46 Ptolemy VI 
Philometor 


168 Antiochus | invades 


Egypt 








EREZ ISRAEL 


608-598 Jehoiakim 


597 
597 


595-86 
586 


585 ? 


538 

c. 522 
520-15 
458? 
445 


428 ? 
c. 408 
398? 
348 


332 


301 


219-17 


217 


198 


175 
175-71 
c.172 


Jehoiachin 

Expedition of Nebuchadnezzar against 
Judah; Jehoiachin deported to Babylonia 
Zedekiah 

Destruction of Jerusalem; 

mass deportation to Babylonia 

Murder of Gedaliah 


First return under Sheshbazzar 
Zerubbabel governor 

Temple rebuilt 

Second return under Ezra 


Walls of Jerusalem reconstructed under 
Nehemiah; Ezra reads the Torah 
Second return under Ezra 


Bagohi governor 


Second return under Ezra 
Artaxerxes Ill deports a number of Jews 
to Hyrcania 


Alexander the Great conquers Erez Israel 


Ptolemy | conquers Erez Israel 


Antiochus Ill conquers most of Erez 

Israel 

Ptolemy IV defeats Antiochus III in the battle 
of Rafah and recovers Erez Israel 


Battle of Panias (Banias): Erez Israel 
passes to the Seleucids 


Onias III deposed by Antiochus IV 
Jason High priest 
Jerusalem becomes a polis (Antiochia) 


171-167 Menelaus high priest 


169 
168 


167 


166-60 
164 


162-59 


Antiochus IV plunders the Temple treasuries 
Antiochus IV storms Jerusalem; gentiles 
settled on the Acra 

Antiochus IV outlaws the practice of 
Judaism; profanation of the Temple; 

the rebellion of the Hasmoneans begins 
Judah Maccabee, leader of the rebellion, 
victorious over several Syrian armies 
Judah Maccabee captures Jerusalem and 
rededicates the Temple 

Alcimus high priest 





BABYLONIA 


605 Battle of 
Carchemish 


Exile of Judeans in 
Babylonia 


PERSIA 
539 Cyrus takes 
Babylonia 
538 Cyrus’ edict 


465-24 Artaxerxes | 
423-04 Darius Il 


404-358 Artaxerxes Il 


333 Battle of Issus 


323 d. of Alexander the 
Great 


SYRIA 
312-280 Seleucus | 


223-187 Antiochus Ill 


187-75 Seleucus IV 
175-64 Antiochus IV 
Epiphanes 


164-63 Antiochus V 


162-50 Demetrius | 





HISTORY 


CULTURAL 
ACHIEVEMENTS 


593-571 Prophecies of 
Ezekiel 


6th cent, Canonization 
of the Pentateuch (in 
Babylonian Exile) 


4th cent. Canonization 
of the Prophets Section 
of the Bible 


Mid-3rd cent. 
Pentateuch translated 
into Greek in Egypt 
(Septuagint) 


c.170 Book of Ben 


Sira written 
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c. 145 


145-16 


116-08 
108-88 
88-80 


48 


38 





EGYPT 


Onias IV builds 
temple in 
Leontopolis 
Ptolemy VII 
Physcon 


Ptolemy Vill 
Lathyrus 
Ptolemy IX 
Alexander 
Ptolemy Vill 
Lathyrus 


Hyrcanus II 
and Antipater 
help Caesar in 
Alexandria 


Anti-Jewish riots 
in Alexandria 





161 


160 


157 


152 
142 


141 
140 


134 


EREZ ISRAEL 


Judah Maccabee defeats Nicanor and 
reconquers Jerusalem; treaty between 
Judah and Rome 

Judah Maccabee falls in battle against 
Bacchides 

Jonathan assumes the leadership; 
guerilla warfare 

Treaty between Bacchides and Jonathan; 
withdrawal of Seleucid garrisons, 
Jonathan enters Jerusalem 

Jonathan high priest 


Jonathan treacherously murdered by 
Tryphon 

Simeon assumes leadership. Demetrius II 
recognizes the independence of Judea; 
renewal of treaty with Rome 

Simeon captures the Acra 

Great Assembly in Jerusalem confirms 
Simeon as ethnarch, high priest, and 
commander in chief 


Simeon assassinated 


134-104 John Hyrcanus 


134 
134-32 


Treaty with Rome renewed 

War with Antiochus VII; Jerusalem 
besieged; treaty between John 
Hyrcanus and Antiochus VII 


John Hyrcanus' sons capture Samaria 
Judah Aristobulus 
Alexander Yannai 


Salome Alexandra 

Civil war between Hyrcanus Il. 
Temple Mount besieged and captured 
by Pompey 

Hyrcanus II ethnarch and high priest. 
Judea loses its independence 
Revolts of Alexander b. 

Aristobulus and Aristobulus 

Caesar confirms Jewish privileges 
Parthian invasion 

Antigonus II (Matathias) 

Jerusalem captured by Herod 


37-4 B.c.£. Herod 


19 


Shemaiah and Avtalion 
Temple rebuilt 


4 8.c.£.-6 c.c. Archelaus ethnarch 

4 B.c.e.-34 c.e. Herod Philip 

4 8.c.£.-39 c.£. Herod Antipas 

6 c.c.- 41 Judea, Samaria, and Idurnea 


formed into a Roman province 
(ludaea) under a praefectus 
beginning of 1st cent., d. of Hillel 
Pontius Pilate praefectus 

Jesus crucified; d. of Shammai 

Crisis caused by Caligula's insistence 
on being worshiped as deity 





152-45 


145-38 
145-38 


138-29 


129-25 
125-96 


115-95 


57-55 


SYRIA 


Alexander 
Balas 
Demetrius II 
Antiochus VI 
and Tryphon 


Antiochus VII 
Sidetes 


Demetrius II 
Antiochus VIII 
Crypus 
Antiochus IX 
Cyzicenus 


Gabinus 
governor of Syria 





CULTURAL 
ACHIEVEMENTS 


Latter second century. 
First Book of Maccabees 
written 


ITALY (ROME) 


44 Assassination of 
Caesar 

43 Second Triumvirate 

31 Battle of Actium 

27 B.C.E.-14 C.E. 
Augustus 


19 Tiberius expels the 
Jews 

31 Jews allowed 
to return 

37-41 Caligula 
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40 


66 


73 


219 


247 
254 
259 


c. 297 
c. 299 





EGYPT 


Legation of Jews 
of Egypt lead by 
Philo to Rome 


Massacre of the 
Jews at Alexandria 


Temple in Leonto- 
polis closed 


116-117 Revolt of the 


Jews 


BABYLONIA 


Arrival of Rav 


d. of Rav 

d. of Samuel 
Academy of 
Nethardea moves 
to Pumbedita 


d. of Huna 
d. of Judah 
b. Ezekiel 





41-44 


66 
67 


c.70 
70 


70 
73 


c.115 


EREZ ISRAEL 


Agrippas | 


Beginning of revolt against Rome 


Vespasian conquers Galilee, the 
Zealots take over in Jerusalem 


Destruction of Qumran community 


Siege of Jerusalem, destruction 
of the Temple 


Sanhedrin established at Jabneh 


by Johanan b. Zakkai 
Fall of Masada 


d. of Gamaliel II 


c. 116-117 “war of Quietus” 


132-35 Bar Kokhba war 


135 


Fall of Bethar, Aelia Capitolina 
established; Akiva executed 


c. 135-38 Persecutions of Hadrian 


c. 140 


c.170 


c. 200 


c. 220 
c. 230 
c. 235 


c. 270 


c. 290 


Sanhedrin at Usha 


Sanhedrin at Bet She'arim 


Sanhedrin at Sepphoris 


d. of Judah ha-Nasi 
d. of Gamaliel III 
Sanhedrin at Tiberias 


d. of Judah II Nesiah 


d. of Gamaliel IV 





ROMAN EMPIRE 
41-54 Claudius 
41 Claudius issues 
edict of 
toleration 
54-68 Nero 


69 Galba; Otho; 
Vitellius 


69-79 Vespasian 


79-81 
81-96 
96-98 
98-117 


Titus 
Domitian 
Nerva 
Trajan 


117-38 Hadrian 


138-61 
161-80 


Antoninus Plus 
Marcus 
Aurelius 
Lucius Aurelius 
Verus 
180-92 Commodus 
193 Pertinsax 
193-211 Septimus Severus 
211-17 Caracalle 
212 Jews (together with 
most subjects of 
the empire) become 
Roman citizens 
217-18 Macrinus 
218-22 Heliogabalus 
222-35 Alexander Severus 


161-69 


253-60 Valerian 


270-75 Aurelian 
284-305 Diocletian 





CULTURAL 
ACHIEVMENTS 


Until c. 40 Philo writes 
in Aleandria 


c.79 Josephus 

completes Jewish 

Wars 

93 Josephus 
completes Jewish 


Antiquities 


2nd. Cent. Canonization of 
the Ketuvim 
(Hagiographa) 


c.210 Redaction of 


the Mishnah 


245 Dura-Europos 
synagogue built 
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306-337 Constantine 
| 
313 Edict of Milan 


325 Council of Nicaea 
337-361 Constantius 
ll 


361-363 Julian the 
Apostate 


379-395 Theodosius 
| 

408-450 Theodosius 
Il 


476 End of Western 
Roman Empire 
481-511 Clovis | 
king of 
the Franks 
493-526 Theodoric 


527-565 Justinian | 


622 Muhammad's 
flight to Medina 

628-38 Dagobert | 

632 d. of Muhammad 


640-42 Egypt 
conquered by 
the Arabs 





CHRISTIAN EUROPE 


321 Jews in Cologne 

325 Christian Church 
formulates its 
policy toward the 
Jews: the Jews 
must continue to 
exist for the sake 
of Christianity 
in seclusion and 
humiliation 

339 Constantius 
Il prohibits 
marriage 
between Jews 
and Christians 
and possession 
of Christian 
slaves by Jews 


438 Theodosius II 
Novellae against 
the Jews and 
heretics 


553 Justinian 
interferes in 
the conduct of 
Jewish worship 

590-604 Pope 

Gregory | 


612, 633, 638 Severe 
legal measures 
against the Jews 
in Spain 

628 Dagobert | 
expels Jews 
from Frankish 
Kingdom 


694-711 Jewish 
religion outlawed 
in Spain 





EREZ ISRAEL 


320 d. of Judah Ill 


351 Jews and 
Samaritans 
revolt against 
Gallus; 
destruction of 
Bet Sh'earim 

363 Julian the 
Apostate allows 
Jews to start 
Rebuilding the 
Temple 

c. 365 d. of Hillel Il 

c. 385 d. of Gamaliel 

V 

c. 400 d. of Judah IV 

425 Patriarchate 
abolished 

426 d. of Gamaliel VI 


520 Mar Zutra 
Ill head of 
Sanhedrin at 
Tiberias 


614-617 Jewish rule 
established in 
Jerusalem under 
the Persians 

632 Heraclius 
decrees forced 
baptism 

638 Jerusalem 
conquered by 
the Arabs 


BABYLONIA 


330 d. of Rabbah b. 
Nahamani 
338 d. of Abbaye 


352 d. of Rava 


427 d. of Ashi 

455 Jews forbidden 
to keep the 
Sabbath 

c. 470 Persecutions 
by the 
authorities; Huna 
b. Mar Zutra 
the exilarch and 
others executed 
by the authorities 

495-502 Revolt of 
Mar Zutra the 
exilarch 

499 d. of Ravina Il 

c. 500-540 Savoraim 


589 Beginning of the 
period of Geonim 





ARABIA 


525 End of Jewish 
kingdom in 
southern Arabia 


624-628 Jewish 
tribes of Arabia 
destroyed by 
Muhammad 





CULTURAL 
ACHIEVEMENTS 


c. 359 Permanent 
calendar 
committed to 
writing 

c. 390 Jerusalem 
Talmud 
completed 


5th cent., Yose b. Yose 
earliest liturgical 
poet known by 
name 


c. 499 Babylonian 
Talmud 
completed 


6th—7th cent., Yannai 
liturgical poet 

c. 600 Eleazar Kallir 
liturgical poet 
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711 Spain conquered 
by the Arabs 


768-814 
Charlemagne 


987 Rise of the 
Capetian dynasty 


1066 England 
conquered 
by William of 
Normandy 

1078 Jerusalem 
conquered by 
the Seljuks 

1096-99 First 
Crusade 








MUSLIM SPAIN 


970 d. of Menahem 
ion Sarugq; d. 
of Hisdai ibn 
Shaprut 

990 d. of Dunash b. 
Labrat 


c. 1050 d. of Jonah 
ion Janah 

c. 1056 d. of Samuel 
ha-Nagid; d. 
of Solomon ibn 
Gabirol 





CHRISTIAN EUROPE 


797 Charlemagne 
sends Isaac to 
Harun al-Rashid 


886 d. of Shephatiah 
b. Amittai of Oria 


1012 Expulsion from 
Mainz 


1028 d. of Gershom 
b. Judah 


c. 1066 Jews settle 
in England 


1096 Crusaders 
massacre the 
Jews of the 
Rhineland 
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BABYLONIA 


762-67 Anan b. 
David lays the 
foundation of 
Karaism 


858 d. of Natronai 
Gaon 


921-22 Dispute 
between Erez 
Israel and 
Babylonia over 
the calendar 


942 d. of Saadiah 
Gaon 


998 d. of Sherira Gaon 


1008 Persecutions of 
al-Hakim 

1013 d. of Samuel b. 
Hophni 


1038 d. Hai Gaon 


1099 Jerusalem 
captured by 
crusaders 





OTHERS 


c. 740 conversion 
of the Khazars 


Beginning of 11th 
cent., end 
of Khazar 
Kingdom 

c. 1027 d. of 
Hushiel b. 
Elhanan 


1055/56 d. of 
Hananel b. 
Hushiel 

1062 d. of Nissim b. 
Jacob 





CULTURAL 
ACHIEVEMENTS 


c. 760 Halakhot 
Pesukot 
(attributed to 
Hehudai b. 
Nahman) 


c. 825 Simeon 
Kayyara 
composes 
Halakhot 
Gedolot 


c. 860 Amram 
b. Sheshna 
compiles order 
of prayers 

c. 875 Nahshon 
b. Zadok 
researches 
the Jewish 
calendar 

c. 935 Saadiah 
Gaon writes 
Emunot ve- 
De'‘ot 


c. 953 Josippon 
written 


987 Iggeret Rav 
Sherira Gaon 


c. 1080 Bahya ibn 
Paquda writes 
Hovot ha- 
Levavot 
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1147-49 Second Crusade 


1199-92 Third Crusade 


1215 Magna Carta 


1241 Tatars reach the frontiers 
of Silesia 


1291 Acre captured by 
the Muslims; end of 
Latin Kingdom of 
Jerusalem 


1309-78 “Avignonese captivity” 
of the popes 


1337 Beginning of the Hundred 
Years' War 





SPAIN & PORTUGAL 
1103 d. of Isaac Alfasi 


c. 1135 d. of Moses ibn 
Ezra 

1141 d. of Judah Halevi 

1164 d. of Abraham ibn Ezra 


1180 d. of Abraham ibn 
Daud 

c. 1180 First Maimonidean 
controversy 


1230-32 Second Maimonidean 
controversy 

1235 d. of Isaac the Blind’ 
d. of Judah Al-Harizi 


1263 Disputation of Barcelona 
1270 d. of Nahmanides 


c. 1291 d. of Abraham Abulafia 


c. 1300-06 Third Maimonidean 
controversy 


c. 1310 d. of Solomon b. 
Abraham Adret 


1327 d. of Asher b. Jehiel 
1328 Riots in Navarre 





FRANCE 


1105 d. of Rashi 


1171 Destruction of the Blois 


community; d. of Jacob b. 


Meir Tam 


1182 Expulsion 


1198 Jews recalled 
1198 d. of Abraham b. David of 
Posquiéres 


c. 1235 d. of David Kimhi 


1236 Persecutions in W. 
France 


1240 Disputation of Paris 


1242 Burning of Talmud at 
Paris 


1288 Jews burned at 
Troyes 


1306 Expulsion 


1315 Jews recalled (by 
Louis X) 

1320 Pastoureaux 
persecutions 

1321 Lepers persecutions 


1322 Expulsion from the Kingdom 


of France 





ENGLAND 


1144 Blood libel at Norwich 


1190 Anti-Jewish riots; massacre 
at York 
1194 Archae established 


1210 Extortions of John Lackland 

1222 Council of Oxford introduces 
discriminatory measures 

1232 Domus Conversorum 
established in London 


1241 “Parliament of Jews” meets 
at Worcester 


1255 Blood libel at Lincoln 
1263-64 Jews of London sacked 
1275 Statutum de Judaismo 
1290 Expulsion 
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ITALY 


1106 d. of Nathan b. 
Jehiel of Rome 


1179 Third Lateran 
Council 


1198-1216 Innocent 
Ill 


1215 Fourth Lateran 
Council introduces 
the Jewish 
Badge 

1227-41 Gregory IX 


1249 Innocent IV issues 
bill against blood 
libel 


c. 1328 d. of Immanuel 
b. Solomon of 
Rome 








GERMANY 
& AUSTRIA 


1195-96 Anti-Jewish 
excesses at Speyer 
and Boppard 


1217 d. of Judah 
b. Samuel 
he-Hasid 


1235 Blood libel at 
Fulda 

1236 Frederick II 
Hohenstaufen 
introduces the 
concept of servi 
camerae 

1238 d. of Eleazer b. 
Judah of Worms 

1244 Frederick Il, duke 
of Austria, grants 
charter 


1285 Destruction of 
the Munich 
community 

1293 d. of Meir of 
Rothenburg 

1298-99 Rindfleisch 
persecutions 


1336-37 Armleder 
massacres 





EREZ ISRAEL 


1187 Jerusalem 
captured by 
Saladin 


1210-11 Settlement of 
300 French 
and English 
rabbis 


1244 Jerusalem 
captured by the 
Khwarizms 

c. 1265 d. of Jehiel b. 
Joseph of Paris at 
Acre 

1267/70 Nahmanides 
in Erez 
Israel 





NORTH AFRICA 


1106/7 d. of Jacob b. 
Nissim 


1204 d. of Maimonides 
in Fostat 
(Old Cairo) 


POLAND 


1264 Charter of 
Boleslav V 
the Pious 


1334 Casimir Ill 
extends the 
charter of 1264 





CULTURAL 

ACHIEVEMENTS 

Commentaries of Rashi 

1101 The Arukh of 
Nathan b. Jehile 
of Rome 
completed 

1159-73 Travels of 
Benjamin of 
Tudela 

1161 Abraham ibn Daud 
completes Sefer 
ha-Kabbalah 

1168 Maimonides 
completes 
commentary on 
the Mishnah 

1180 Maimonides 
completes Mishneh 
Torah 

1190 Maimonides 
completes Guide of 
the Perplexed 


12th—13th cent., 
Hasidei Ashkenaz: 
Sefer Hasidim 
compiled 

12th—14th cent., 
Tosafot (France 
and Germany) 


Cc. 1286 Zohar in final 
form completed by 
Moses b. Shem Tov 
de Leon 


1310 Asher b. Jehiel 
compiles Talmudic 
code. 


1329 Levi b. Gershom 
completes Sefer 
Milhamot 
Adonai 
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1348 Black Death 


1386 Beginning of the union 
between Poland and 
Lithuania 


1415 Burning of John Huss 


1419-36 Jussie Wars 


1431 Burning of Joan of Arc 
1431-49 Council of Basle 


1453 Constantinople captured 
by the Turks; end of the 
Hundred Years' War 


1479 Castile and Aragon united 


1492 Conquest of Granada; 
discovery of America 








SPAIN 
1340 d. of Jacob b. Asher 


1348 Black Death massacres 
1354 Council of the communites 
of Aragon 


c. 1375 d. of Nissim b. 
Reuben Gerondi 


1391 Massacres and 
conversions 


1408 d. of Isaac b. Sheshet 
Perfet 

1411-12 Vicente Ferrer and 
oppressive legislation 

c. 1412 d. of Hasdai Crescas 

1413-14 Disputation of 
Tortosa 


1435 Massacre and 
conversion of the 
Jews of Majorca 


1454 d. of Abraham 
Benveniste 


1473 Marranos of Valladolid 
and Cordoba 
massacred 

1474 Marrranos of Segovia 
massacred 


1480 Inquisition established 
in Spain 

1483 Torquemada appointed 
inquisitor general 


1490-91 La Guardia blood 
libel 

1492 Expulsion from Castile 
and Aragon 


1496-97 Expulsion from 
Portugal; mass forced 
conversion 


1506 Massacre of Marranos 
in Lisbon 





FRANCE 


1344 d. of Levi b. Gershom 
1348-49 Black Death 
massacres 


1359 Jews recalled 


1394 Expulsion from the Kingdom 
of France 


1420 Expulsion from Lyons 


EREZ ISRAEL 


1488—c. 1515 Obadiah di 
Betinoro in Jerusalem 





ITALY 


1348 Protective bulls of Clement 
Vi 


1415 Benedict XIII orders 
censorship of Talmud 

1419 Martin V against forced 
conversions 


1427 Papal edict prohibits 
transportation of Jews 
to Erez Israel in ships of 
Venice and Ancona 


1475-94 Bernardino da Feltre 
preaches against Jews; 
Jews expelled from several 
towns 

1475 Blood libel of Trent 


1492-93 Expulsion from 
Sicily 


1497 d. of Elijah Delmedigo 
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GERMANY & AUSTRIA 


1342 Louis IX introduces poll tax 
(Opferpfennig) 
1348-60 Black Death massacres 


1356 Charles IV grants the Electors the 
privilege of taxing the Jews 


1389 Massacre of Prague community 


1421 Wiener Gesera; expulsion 
from Austria 

1424 Expulsion from Cologne 

1427 d. of Jacob Moellin 


1439 Expulsion from Augsburg 

1452-53 John of Capistrano 
incites persecutions and 
expulsions 

1460 d. of Israel Isserlein 


1473 Expulsion from Mainz 


1499 Expulsion from Nuremberg 











1454 Privileges revoked; 
riots in Cracow 


1483 Expulsion from Warsaw 


1495 Expulsion from 
Lithuania refugees from Spain 


1503 Jews return to 
Lithuania 


POLAND-LITHUANIA 


1348-49 Immigration from Germany 


1364 and 1367 Casimir Ill extends the charter 


1388 Witold of Lithuania grants charter to Jews of 
Brest-Litovsk 


1399 Blood libel in Poznan 


OTTOMAN EMPIRE 


1453 onward. Jews favored 
as a valuable trading 
and artisan element in 
the Ottoman Empire 


1492 onward. The sultans 
open the gates of the 
Ottoman Empire for the 


1497 d. of Moses Capsali 

1497 onward. Refugees from 
Portugal welcomed by 
the sultans 








CULTURAL 
ACHIEVEMENTS 
Before 1340, Jacob b. 
Asher completes 
Arba'ah Turim 


1425 Joseph Albo 
completes Sefer 
ha-Ikkarim 


1475 Beginning of Hebrew 
printing (Rashi printed 
in Reggio di 
Calabria) 


€.1502 Dialoghi di Amore 
by Judah Abrabanel 


1504 Sefer ha-Yuhasin by 
Abraham Zacuto 
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GENERAL HISTORY PORTUGAL 


1517 Luther publishes his 
95 theses 


1526 Battle of Mohacs; 
Turks rout Hungarians 1531 Inquisition established 


in Portugal 


1536 Calvin publishes 
Institution Chrétienne 
1540 Jesuit Order approved by 
the pope 
1542 Pseudo-Messiah 
(David Reuveni?) 


1545-63 Council of Trent burned at Evora 


1555 Peace of Augsburg 


1572 Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew's Day 


1581 The Netherlands 
proclaim independence 
from Spain 


1588 Destruction of the 
Spanish Armada 


ITALY (& PAPACY) 


1508 d. of Isaac Abrabanel 
(Abarbanel?) 


1516 Venice initiates the 
ghetto 


1523-34 Clement VII 

1523 David Reuveni appears 
in Venice 

c. 1525 d. of Abraham 
Farissol 


1532 Solomon Molcho burned 
at Mantua 


1541 Expulsion from Naples 


1549 d. of Elijah Bahur 
Levita 
1550 Expulsion from Genoa 


1553 Burning of the Talmud 
1554 Censorship of Hebrew 
books introduced 


1555 Paul IV orders that Jews 
be confined to 
ghettos 

1556 Burning of Marranos in 
Ancona 


1567 Expulsion from the 
Republic of Genoa 


1569 Expulsion from the 
Papal States 


c. 1575 d. of Joseph 
ha-Kohen 


1578 d. of Zaariah dei Rossi 


1584 Gregory XIII orders 
compulsory sermons to 
Jews 


GERMANY & AUSTRIA 


1510 Expulsion from 
Brandenburg 

1510-20 Reuchlin-Pfefferkorn 
controversy 


1519 Expulsion from 
Regensburg 


1541 Expulsion from Prague 
and crown cities 


1544 Luther attacks the Jews 


1551 Expulsion from Bavaria 


1554 d. of Joseph b. Gershom 
of Rosheim 
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POLAND-LITHUANIA 


1514 Abraham Judaeus 
Bohemus appointed tax 
collector of the Jews of 
Poland 


1534 Sigismund | absolves 
Jews from wearing the 
badge 


1551 Community leaders 
given wide juridical and 
administrative powers 


1572 d. of Moses Isserles 
1574 d. of Solomon Luria 


1576 Stephen Bathory issues 
decrees against blood 
libel 


1580 First extant takkanah 
of the Council of Four 
Lands 


OTTOMAN EMPIRE 


1526 d. of Elijah Mizrahi 


1554 d. of Moses Hamon 


1555 d. of Elijah Capsali 


1566 Joseph Nasi created 
duke of Naxos 


1579 d. of Joseph Nasi 


EREZ ISRAEL 


1516 Erez Israel conquered by 
the Turks 


1538 Jacob Berab renews 
semikhah in Safed 


c. 1561 Joseph Nasi leases 
Tiberias from the sultan 


1569-72 Isaac Luria in Safed 


1572 d. of Isaac Luria 


1575 d. of Joseph Caro 


CULTURAL 
ACHIEVEMENTS 


1515-16 Jacob ibn 
Habib's Ein Ya‘akov 
publishes 

1520-23 First complete 
editions of the 
Talmuds printed 

1524-25 Mikra'ot Gedolot 
edition of the 
Bible 


1549 Obadiah of 
Bertinoro's commentary 
on the Mishnah 
published 

1554 (?) Solomon ibn 
Verga's Shevet 
Yehudah published 

1555 Joseph Caro's 
Beit Yosef published 

1558-60 The Zohar 
printed 


1564 Joseph Caro's 
Shulhan Arukh 
published 


1569-71 Moses Isserles' 
Mappah published 


1597 Shalshelet ha- 
Kabbalah by Gedaliah 
b. Joseph ibn Yahia 
published 
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1598 Edict of Nantes 


1613 First Romanov 
Czar 


1618 Beginning of 
Thirty Years’ 
War 

1620 Mayflower 
arrives at 
Plymouth Rock; 
Battle of the 
White Mountain 


1648 Treaty of 
Westphalia 

1649-60 The 
Commonwealth 
in England 

1654 Portuguese 
recapture 
Brazil 


1666 Great Fire of 
London 


1683 Siege of Vienna 
by Turks 


1689-1725 Peter the 
Great czar of 
Russia 








ENGLAND 


1655 Manasseh 
Ben Israel in 
London 

1656 Readmission of 
Jews 


1685 Jews given 
religious 
freedom 

1701 Bevis Marks 
Synagogue 
built 


1728 d. of David 
Nieto 





FRANCE 


1670 Blood libel 
in Metz 


1723 Residence of 
Portuguese 
Jews legalized 
by a letter 
patent 





ITALY (& PAPACY) 


1593 Expulsion from 
the Papal States 

1597 Expulsion from 
Milan 


1624 Ghetto 
established at 
Ferrara 


1648 d. of Leone 
Modena 


1663 d. of Simone 
Luzzatto 


1723 General 
Council of 
Jews of 
Piedmont 





THE NETHERLANDS 


c. 1490 Marranos 
settle in 
Amsterdam 


1624 Excom- 
munication of 
Uriel da Costa 


1640 d. of Uriel da 
Costa 


1656 Baruch 
Spinoza excom- 
municated 

1657 d. of Manasseh 
Ben Israel 


1677 d. of Spinoza 


1728 d. of Solomon 
Ayllon 





GERMANY 


1603 Takkanot of 
the Synod of 
Frankfort 

1614 Fetmilch's 
attack upon 
the Jews of 
Frankfort 

1615 Expulsion from 
Worms 

1616 Jews 
readmitted to 
Frankfort and 
Worms 


1649 Expulsion from 
Hamburg 


1671 Jews permitted 
to settle in 
the Mark of 
Brandenburg 


1711 Eisenmenger's 
Entdecktes 
Judenthum 
published 

1712 First public 
synagogue in 
Berlin 

1718 d. of Zevi 
Ashkenazi 
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AUSTRIA POLAND-LITHUANIA | OTTOMAN EMPIRE EREZ ISRAEL AMERICA CULTURAL 
ACHIEVEMENTS 
1592 David Gans 
published 
1609 d. of Judah Zemah David 
Loew (Maharal) 
of Prague 
1612-21 Hiddushei 
Halakhot of 
Samuel Edels 
1616 d. of Meir b. published 
Gedaliah of 
Lublin 1617 Yom Tov 
1620 d. of Hayyim Lipmann Heller 
1623 Separate Vital completes 
council for Tosefot Yom Tov 
Lithuania 
established 
1630 d. of Isaiah 
1631 d. of Samuel Horowitz 
Edels 
1640 d. of Joel Sirkes 
1648-49 Chmielnicki 1650 Manasseh Ben 
massacres 1654 Jews arrive in Israel publishes 
New Amsterdam Hope of Israel 
(New York) 
1654 d. of Yom Tov and found 
Lipmann Heller | 1655-56 Massacres congregation, 
during wars of refugees from 
Poland against Brazil found 
Sweden and communities in 
Russia West Indies 
1658 Congregation 
1664 riot in Lemberg | 1665 Shabbetai founded at 
(Lvov) Zevi proclaims Newport 
himself the 
Messiah in 
Smyrna — 
fervor spreads 
throughout 
the Jewish 
world 
1666 Shabbetai 
converts to 
Islam 
1670 Expulsion from 1676 d. of Shab- 
Vienna betai Zevi 
1680 Riots in Brest- | 1680 d. of Nathan of 
Litovsk Gaza 
1682 Riots in Cracow 
1687 Jews of Poznan 1695 Jews settle in 
1703 d. of Samuel attacked 1700 Judah Hasid Charleston, S.C. 
Oppenheimer and his group 
arrive in 
1712 Jews of Jerusalem 
1724 d. of Samson Sandomierz 
Wertheimer expelled after | c. 1730 d. of 
1726 Familiants Laws blood libel Nehemiah 
Hayon 
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GENERAL HISTORY ENGLAND FRANCE ITALY (& PAPACY) GERMANY 
1738 Execution of Joseph 
Suess Oppenheimer 
1747 d. of Moses Hayyim 
Luzzatto 1750 Severe legislation 
against the Jews in 
Prussia 
1751 Beginning of 
Eybeschuetz-Emden 
controversy 
1756-63 Seven Years’ 1756 d. of Jacob Joshua 
War Falk 
1760 Board of Deputies 1761 Cardinal Ganganelli's 
of British Jews memorandum 
established against the blood 1764 d. of Jonathan 
1762 d. of Samson libel Eybeschuetz 
Gideon 
1770 James Cook 1769 Mendelssohn- 
discovers Botany Bay Lavater controversy 
1772 First partition of 
Poland 1775 Anti-Jewish edict of 
1776 American Pius VI 1776 d. of Jacob Emden 
Declaration of 
Independence 
1778 Deaths of Rousseau 1781 C.W. von 
and Voltaire Dohm's Ueber 
die buergerliche 
Verbesserung der 
1784 Body tax abolished Juden : Christian 
plea for Jewish 
emancipation 
1786 d. of Moses 
1789 Beginning of the 1789 Sur la Regeneration Mendelssohn 
French Revolution Physique, Morale et 1787 Leibzoll abolished in 
Politique des Juifs by Prussia 
Abbé Gregoire 
1790 The National 
Assembly grants 
citizenship to the 
“Portuguese” Jews 
1791 The National 
1793 Second partition Assembly grants full | 1793 Attack on the 
of Poland civil rights to all the ghetto of Rome 
1793-97 First Jews 
Coalition against _—— 
France THE NETHERLANDS 
1795 Third partition of 
Poland 1796 Emancipation of 
1797 Peace of Campo the Jews of 1797-99 Temporary 
Formio the Batavian emancipation 
1799 Napoleon becomes Republic brought by French 1799 David Firedlaender's 
First Consul revolutionary army letter to Teller 
1801 Peace of Lunéville 1800 d. of Solomon 
1804 Napoleon crowned Maimon 
emperor 
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AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


1736 d. of David 
Oppenheim 


1745 Expulsion from 
Prague 


1748 Prague Jews 
allowed to 
return 


1764 Maria Theresa's 
Judenordnung 


1782 Joseph II's 
Toleranz-patent, 
Naptali Herz 
Wessely's 
Divrey Shalom 
ve-Emet 


1792 “Judenamt” 
opened in 
Vienna 

1793 d. of Ezekiel 
Landau 








POLAND-LITHUANIA 


1734-36 Attacks 
by the Haid- 
amacks 


1746 d. of Jehiel 
Heilprin 


1757 Disputation 
with the 
Frankists at 
Kamenets- 
Podolski 

1759 Disputation with 
the Frankists at 
Lember (Lvov) 

1760 d. of Israel b. 
Eliezer Ba'al 
Shem Tov 

1764 Council of 
Four Lands 
abrogated 


1768 Haidamack 
massacres 

1772 First herem on 
the Hasidim, d. 
of Dov Baer of 
Mezhirech 


1781 Second herem 
on the Hasidim 


1791 d. of Jacob 
Frank 


1794 Berek 
Joselewicz 
colonel under 
Kosciuszko 


1797 d. of Elijah Gaon 
of Vilna 





RUSSIA 


1772 Jews of 
eastern 
Poland under 
Russian rule 


1783 Jews eligible 
for municipal 
councils 


1791 Pale of 
Settlement 
established 





EREZ ISRAEL 


1742 Hayyim Attar 
and his group 
arrive in 
Jerusalem 


c. 1751 d. of Moses 
Hagiz 


1777 Menahem 
Mendel of 
Vitebsk and 
his group of 
Hasidim settle 
in Galilee 


1799 Napoleon's 
campaign 





AMERICA 


1730 First public 
synagogue in 
New York 

1733 Jews settle in 
Georgia 


1742 Congregation 
founded at 
Philadelphia 


1749 Congregation 
founded at 
Charleston 


1789 U.S. 
Constitution; 
G. Washington, 
first president 
of U.S. 


1803 Louisiana 
Purchase 





CULTURAL 
ACHIEVEMENTS 


1743 Moses Hayyim 
Luzzato 
publishes 
La-Yesharim 
Tehillah 

1755 First work 
of Moses 
Mendelssohn 
published 


1762 Isaac de Pinto's 
Apologie pour 
la Nation Juive 
in answer 
to Voltaire's 
defamation of 
Judaism 


1780-83 
Publication of 
Mendelssohn's 
Biur 

1780 Jacob Joseph 
of Polonnoye's 
Toledot Ya'akov 
Yosef published 

1783 Mendelssohn 
publishes 
Jerusalem; 
Ha-Me'assef 
founded 


1797 Tanya (Likkutei 
Amarim) of 
Shneur Zalman 
of Lyady 
published 
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1805 Battles of Trafalgar 
and Austerlitz 
1806 End of Holy Roman 

Empire 
1807 Treaty of Tilsit 


1812 Napoleon's retreat 
from Moscow 

1813 Battle of Leipzig 

1814-15 Congress of 
Vienna 


1821 Greek War of 
Independence begins 

1823 Monroe Doctrine 

1827 Battle of Navarion 
Bay 

1829 Emancipation of 
Catholics in England 

1830 July revolution in 
France; Uprising in 
Poland 

1831 Independence of 
Belgium recognized 

1833 Turkey recognizes 
limited independence 
of Egypt 


1839 Turkey invades 
Syria 


1846 U.S. war with 
Mexico 


1848 Year of Revolutions 


1854-56 Crimean War 


1856 Treaty of Paris 


1859 Independence of 
Romania 


1860 Sicily and Naples 
occupied by 
Garibaldi 
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FRANCE 


1806-7 Assembly of Jewish Notables 


1807 French Sanhedrin 


1808 Napoleon's “Infamous Decree” 


1812 d. of David Sintzheim 


1816 d. of Abraham Furtado 


1818 “Infamous Decree” abolished 


1824 Rabbinical seminary established at Metz 


ENGLAND 


1833 Beginning of 
parliamentary debates 
on the emancipation 
of the Jews 

1835 David Salomons sheriff 
of London 

1836 d. of Nathan Mayer 
Rothschild 

1837 Moses Montefiore 
knighted 

1842 First English Reform 
synagogue opened in 
London 

1845 Jews admitted to 
municipal offices 

1846 Minor disabilities 
removed 

1847 Lionel de Rothschild 
elected to parliament 
but refuses to take the 
Christian oath 

1855 David Salomons lord 
mayor of London 

1856 Jews' College founded 


1858 Lionel de Rothschild 
takes his seat in 
parliament after 
amendment of 
parliamentary oath 





1831 Judaism given 
equal status with 
other religions 


1846 Abolition of 
“Jewish Oath” 


1848 Adolphe 
Crémieux 
minister of 
justice 


1859 Rabbinical 
seminary 
transferred to 
Paris 

1860 Alliance Israélite 
Universelle 
founded 





ITALY 


1829 Instituto 
Rabbinico 
opened at 
Padua 


1848 Liberal 
constitution of 
Piedmont 


1855 d. of Isaac 
Samuel 
Reggio 


1858 Mortana case 





GERMANY 


1808 Emancipation in Westphalia; 
consistory in Kassel 

1811 Emancipation in Hamburg and 
Frankfurt 

1812 Emancipation in Prussia d. of 
Mayer Amshel Rothschild 

1813 Bavarian Jewry edict 

1815 Congress of Vienna permits 
the abolition of emancipation 
laws in the German states 

1818 Hamburg Reform Temple 
consecrated 

1819 “Hep! Hep!” riots 

1821 Isaac Bernays opposes the 
Reform Temple 


1828 Wuerttemberg Jewry law 


1833 Emancipation in Hesse-Kassel 
1834 d. of David Firedlaender 


1841 Hamburg prayer book 
controversy 

1842 Bruno Baer's Judenfrage 

1844 Rabbinical conference at 
Brunswick 

1845 Rabbinical conference at 
Frankfurt; Reform Society 
formed in Berlin 

1847 Anti-Jewish riots in Prussia 

1848 Emancipation 

1854 Breslau Jewish Theological 
Seminary opened 


1856 d. of Heinrich Heine 


1860 d. of Samuel Holdheim 
d. of Isaac Marcus Jost 
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1811 Jews of Vienna 
allowed to build 
a synagogue 


1829 d. of Mordecai 
Benet 


1837 d. of Akiva Eger 


1839 d. of Moses 
Sofer 

1840 d. of Nachman 
Krochmal 

1841 d. of Naphtali 
Herz Homberg 

1844 d. of Aaron 
Chorin 


1848 Anti-Jewish 
riots 


1860 Jews allowed to 
own real-estate 
in Austria 








POLAND-LITHUANIA 


1822 The kahal 
abolished 


RUSSIA (& POLAND) 


1835 Oppressive 
constitution for 
the Jews 


1842 Compulsory 
military service 
for the Jews of 
Russia 

1844 Autonomy of the 
kahal abolished; 
government 
supervised 
schools for the 
Jews founded 

1846 Montefiore 
visits Russia 

1853 Saratov blood 
libel 

1856 Contonist 
legislation 
abrogated 

1859 Merchants of 
the first class 
permitted to live 
outside the Pale 





RUSSIA 


1812 d. of Shneur 
Zalman of Lyady 


1824 Expulsion from 
the villages 


1826-35 Velizh blood 
libel 

1827 Cantonist 
legislation 
introduced 


ASIA 


1839 Entire 
community of 
Meshed (Persia) 
forced to 
convert to Islam 





OTTOMAN EMPIRE & 
EREZ ISRAEL 


1808-10 Disciples 
of Elijah Gaon 
settle in Erez 
Israel 


1831 Erez Israel 
taken by 
Muhammad Ali 

1837 Disastrous 
earthquake 
in Safed and 
Tiberias 

1839 Citizenship to 
Ottoman Jews 

1840 Damascus 
blood libel; 
restoration of 
Turkish rule in 
Erez Israel 


1852 Confirmation of 
“Status Quo” in 
Holy Places 





U.S. 


1811 d. of Michael 
Gratz 


1817 Jews settle in 
Cincinnati 


1824 Reformed 
Society of 
Israelites in 
Charleston, S.C.; 
Isaac Leeser 
arrives in U.S. 

1825 M.M. Noah 
Ararat project 

1826 Maryland “Jew 
Bill” removes 
political 
disabilities. 
Jews settle in 
New Orleans 

1828 Removal of 
disabilities of 
Maryland Jews 

1835 Beginning of 
large German- 
Jewish 
immigration 

1837 Jews settle in 
Cleveland 

1841 Jews settle in 
Chicago 

1843 B'nai B'rith 
founded 


1846 |.M.Wise arrives 

1847 Jews settle in 
Washington, 
D.C. 

1848 Influx of Jews 
from Germany 

1849 Jews settle in 
San Francisco 
and Los Angeles 


1854 First YMHA 
founded 

1855 Cleveland 
Conference 





CULTURAL 
ACHIEVEMENTS 


1819 Verein fuer 
Kultur und 
Wissenschaft 
des Judentums 
founded 

1820 Isaac Marcus 
Josef begins 
to publish his 
Greschichte der 
Israeliten 


1832 Leopold Zunz 
publishes his 
Die gottes- 
dienstichlen 
Vortraege 

1837 Allgemneine 
Zeitung des 
Judentums 
founded in 
Berlin 

1841 Jewish 
Chronicle 
founded in 
London 


1853 Publication of 
Philippson's 
Bible 
completed; 
Ahavat Ziyyon 
by Abraham 
Mapu 

1856 Ha-Maggid, first 
Hebrew weekly, 
founded in Lyck 
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1861-65 U.S. Civil 
War 

1861 Proclamation 
of the Kingdom 
of Italy 

1863-64 Polish 
revolution 


1866 Austro-Prussian 
War 


1869 Opening of the 
Suez Canal 

1870-71 Franco- 
German War 

1870 Unification of 
Italy 

1871 Unification of 
Germany 


1878 Congress of 
Berlin 


1881 Czar Alexander 
ll assassinated 

1882 British 
occupation of 
Egypt 


1888 Suez Canal 
Convention 





1894 Dreyfus Affair 





ENGLAND 


1870 United 
synagogue 
founded 

1871 Anglo-Jewish 
Association 
founded 


1874-76 Publication 
of George Eliot's 
Daniel Deronda 


1881 d. of Benjamin 
Disraeli 

1885 d. of Moses 
Montefiore; 
Nathaniel de 
Rothschild 
raised to 
peerage 


1890 d. of Nathan 
Marcus Adler 

1891 Jewish 
Colonization 
Association (ICA) 
incorporated 





FRANCE 


1867 d. of Solomon 
Munk 


1870 Adolphe 
Crémieux 
minister of 
justice; Jews 
of Algeria 
granted French 
citizenship 


1882 d. of Charles 
Netter 

1886 E-A. Drumont 
publishes his 
antisemitic 
La France 
Juive 


1893 d. of Adolphe 
Franck 


1894 Dreyfus trial 





ITALY 
(& PAPACY) 


1865 d. of 
Samule 
David 
Luzzatto 


1870 Ghetto 
of Rome 
abolished; 
end of 
Jewish 
disabilities 
in Italy 





GERMANY 


1863 d. of Gabriel Riesser 
1864 d. of Michael Sachs 


1869 Leipzig Reform 
Synod; Deutsch- 
Israelitische 
Gemeindebund 
founded 

1871 Constitution 
abolishes Jewish 
disabilities 

1872 Hochschule fuer die 
Wissenschaft des 
Judentums opened 
at Berlin 

1873 Rabbinical Seminary 
opened in Berlin 

1874 d. of Abraham 
Geiger 

1875 d. of Zacharias 
Frankel 

1876 Orthodox Jews 
permitted to found 
independent 
congregation in 
Prussia 

1878 Beginning of the 
political antisemitic 
movement in Berlin 
(A Stoecker) 

1879-80 Antisemitic 
articles by H. von 
Treitschke 

1881 Antisemitic petition 

1885 Expulsion of Russian 
refugees 

1886 d. of Leopold Zunz 

1888 d. of Samson 
Raphael Hirsch 


1889 d. of Ludwig 
Philippson 


1891 Xanten blood libel; 
d. of Heinrich Graetz 

1893 Fifteen antisemites 
elected to the 
Reichstag; Central- 
Verein Deutscher 
Staatsbuerger 
Juedischen 
Glaubens founded 





AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


1865 d. of Isaac Noah 
Mannheimer 

1867 Constitution 
abolishes 
Jewish 
disabilities; d. of 
Solomon Judah 
Rapoport 

1868-69 General 
Congress of 
Hungarian Jews 

1871 A. Rohling 
publishes his 
antisemitic Der 
Talmudjude 

1872 Israelitische 
Alianz founded 
in Vienna 


1877 Rabbinical 
seminary in 
Budapest 
opened 


1882 Tiszaeszlar 
blood libel; 
Kadimah society 
founded at 
Vienna 


1890 d. of Solomon 
Sulzer 

1891 Thirteen 
antisemitic 
members 
enter Austrian 
Reichsrat 

1893 d. of Adolf 
Jellinek 
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ROMANIA 


1871-72 Attacks on 
Jews 


1879 Citizenship 
granted to a 
number of Jews 
as individuals; 
d. of Meir Leib 
Malbim 








RUSSIA (& POLAND) 


1861 Jews with 
academic 
diplomas 
permitted to live 
outside the Pale 

1863 Society for the 
Promotion of 
Culture among 
the Jews of 
Russia founded 

1864 Jews admitted 
to the bar 

1865 Jewish 
craftsmen 
permitted to live 
outside the Pale 

1867 d. of Abraham 
Mapu 

1871 Pogrom in 
Odessa 


1878 d. of Baron 
Yozed 
Guenzburg 

1879 Kutais blood 
libel 


1881-82 Pogroms 
sweep southern 
Russia; 
beginning 
of mass 
emigration 

1882 “May Laws” 


1885 d. of Perez 
Smolenskin 

1887 Small 
percentage of 
Jews admitted 
to high schools 
and universities 


1891 Expulsion from 
Moscow; d. of 
Leon Pinsker 

1892 d. of Judah Leib 
Gordon 

1893 d. of Naphtali 
Zevi Judah 
Berlin 





EREZ ISRAEL 


1870 Mikveh Israel 
founded 


1878 Petah Tikvah 
founded; d. of 
Judah Alkalai 


1881 Ben-Yehuda 
arrives in Erez 
Israel 

1882 Beginning of 
First Aliyah 
(Bilu); Rishon 
le-Zion founded 

1883 Beginning of 
Baron Edmond 
de Rothschild's 
help to Jewish 
settlements 

1884 Gederah 
founded 

1890-91 Large 
numbers of 
immigrants 
from Russia 

1890 Rehovot 
and Haderah 
founded 





ZIONISM 


1862 Moses Hess 
publishes Rom 
und Jerusalem 


1874 d. of Zevi Hirsch 
Kalischer 


1882 Leon Pinsker 
publishes 
autoeman- 
Zipation; Bilu 
organized in 
Russia 


1884 Kattowitz 
conference of 
Hibbat Zion 

1887 Druzgenik 
Conference of 
the Hovevei Zion 

1889 Vilna 
Conference 
Benei Moshe 
founded by 
Ahad Haam 

1890 Odessa 
conference 


U.S. CULTURAL 


ACHIEVMENTS 


1862 Grant's 
General Order 
No. 11; first 
Jewish military 
chaplain 


1869 Philadelphia 


Conference 1868-85 Ha-Shahar 
published in 
Vienna 
1873 Union of 
American 
Hebrew 
Congregations | 1876 Heinrich Graetz 
founded completes 
1875 Hebrew Union Geschichte 
College opened der Juden; 
in Cincinnati Goldfaden 
establishes 
1879 d. of David Yiddish Theater 
Einhorn in Romania 








1881 Beginning of mass immigration from 
Eastern Europe 

1882 Gompers a founder and president of A.F. 
of L; first Yiddish play performed in N.Y. 


1885 Pittsburgh Platform 

1886 Jewish Theological Seminary opened in 
New York 

1888 Jewish Publication Society of America 
established; United Hebrew Trades 
founded. 

1889 Central Conference of American Rabbis 
established. Rabbi Jacob Joseph arrives 
as “Chief Rabbi” of New York City 


1891 Immigration to Argentina with help of 
Baron Maurice de Hirsch 
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1899-1902 Boer War 


1904-05 Russo- 
Japanese War 

1905 Abortive 
revolution 
in Russia; 
separation of 
Church and 
State in France 

1908 Young Turk 
revolution 


1914-18 World War | 


1917 U.S. enters the 
war; Russian 
Revolution 

1919 Peace of 
Versailles 

1920 Polish-Russian 
War 

1921 U.S. 
Immigration Act 
3% quota by 
1910 Census 

1922 Advent of 
Fascism in Italy 








ENGLAND 


1902 Jewish 
Religious Union 
founded 


1905 Aliens Act; 
Herbert Samuel 
first Jewish 
cabinet minister 


1907 d. of Adolf 
Neubauer 


1911 d. of Hermann 
Adler; d. 
of Samuel 
Montagu 


1917 Balfour 
Declaration 


1920 Britain granted 
Palestine 
mandate 





FRANCE 


1896 d. of Baron 
Maurice de 
Hirsch 

1898 Emile Zola's 
J'accuse 

1899 Dreyfus retried 
and pardoned 


1905 d. of Zadoc 
Kahn 

1906 Dreyfus 
rehabilitated 


1919 Comité des 
Délégations 
Juives 





ITALY 


1900 d. of Elijah 
Benamozegh 


1910-11 L. Luzzatti 
prime minister 





GERMANY 


1899 d. of Axriel 
Hildesheimer; 
H.S. 
Chamberlain's 
antisemitic Die 
Grundlagen des 
neunzehnten 
jahrhunderts 


1900 Konitz blood 
libel 


1901 Hilfsverein 
der deutschen 
Juden founded 


1903 d. of Moritz 
Lazarus 


1904 Verband der 
deutschen 
Juden founded 


1915 d. of Abraham 
Berliner 


1921 d. of David 
Hoffmann 


1922 Assassination of 
Walter Rathenau 





AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


1899 d. of David 
Kaufmann; 
Hilsner Case 


1905 d. of Isaac 
Hirsch Weiss 


1913 d. of Wilhelm 
Bacher 


1918 d. of Moritz 
Guedemann 

1919 Pogroms in 
Hungary 
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ROMANIA RUSSIA (& POLAND) EREZ ISRAEL 
1895 Anti- 
semitic 
League 1897 Bund founded 
organized 
1898 d. of Samuel 
Mohilever 
1903 Pogrom in 
Kishinev 
1904 Beginning of 
Second Aliyah 
1905 Pogroms; mass |1905 Joseph Vitkin's 
emigration Kol Kore, Ha- 
Poel Ha-Zair 
1906 Pogroms; founded 
Po'alei Zion 1906 Hebrew 
founded high school 
1909 d. of Baron established in 
Horace Jaffa; Bezalel 
Guenzburg founded 
1909-10 Polish 1909 Deganyah 
boycott against founded; 
Jews Ha-Shomer 
1910 Expulsion organized; Tel- 
from Kiev; d. Aviv founded 
of Moses Leib 
Lilienblum 
EGYPT 1911-13 Beilis trial 
1912 Agudat Israel 
1915 Refugees founded 
from Erez | 1915 d. of Isaac Leib 
Israel form Peretz; d. of 
Zion Mule Isaac Jacob 
Corps Reines 











1917 Anti-Jewish laws 
abrogated; d. of 
Mendele Mokher 
Seforim 

1919 Pogroms in Ukraine 
and Poland; 
abolishment 
of community 
organization and 
Jewish institutions in 
Russia 
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1917 The British capture Jerusalem 

1918 Zionist Commission 
appointed 

1919-23 Third Aliyah 

1920 British Mandate over 
Palestine; Tel Hai; Arabs riot in 
Jerusalem 

1920-25 Sir Herbert Samuel High 
Commissioner 

1920 Histadrut founded; the 
Haganah founded 

1921 Arabs riot in Jaffa 

1922 Churchill's White Paper; d. of 
Eliezer Ben-Yehuda 


ZIONISM 


1896 Herzl publishes 
Der Judenstaat 

1897 1st Zionist 
Congress 
convenes in Basle, 
Herzl president 

1898 2nd Zionist 
Congress 

1899 3rd Zionist 
Congress; Jewish 
Colonial Trust 
founded 

1900 4th Zionist 
Congress 

1901 5th Zionist 
Congress; Jewish 
National Fund 
established 

1902 Mizrachi founded 

1903 6th Zionist 
Congress Uganda 
project 

1904 d. of Theodor 
Herzl 

1905 7th Zionist 
Congress rejects 
Uganda project; 
Wolffsohn 
president 

1906 Helsingfors 
program 

1907 8th Zionist 
Congress 


1911 10th Zionist 
Congress; 
Warburg president 


1914 d. of David 
Wolffsohn 


1920 Keren Ha-Yesod 
established 


1921 12th Zionist 
Congress; 
Weizmann 
president 





U.S. 


1896 Jews settle in Miami 

1897 Federation of 
American Zionists 
founded; Jewish 
Daily Forward begins 
publication 

1898 Union of Orthodox 
Jewish Congregations 
founded 


1900 d. of I.M. Wise; 
|.L.G.W.U. founded 

1901 S. Schecter goes to 
New York 

1906-09 Peak of 
immigration; 642,000 
Jews arrive 

1906 American Jewish 
Committee 
established 

1908 New York City 
Kehillah founded 

1909 Dropsie College 
opened 

1913 US-Russian Treaty 
of 1832 abrogated 
because Russia 
does not recognized 
rights of American 
Jews under it; United 
Synagogue founded; 
Anti-Defamation 
League founded 

1914 American Jewish 
Joint Distribution 
Committee 
established; Brandeis 
assumes Zionist 
leadership 

1915 Menorah Journal, 
first Jewish literary 
organ; Leo Frank 
lynched 

1916 L. Brandesis 
appointed to Supreme 
Court 

1917 American Jewish 
Congress election 

1919 Canadian Jewish 
Congress founded; 
American Jewish 
delegation at 
Versailles 

1920 d. of Jacob H. Schiff; 
Henry Ford begins 
antisemitic Dearborn 
Independent 

1921 Brandeis-Weizmann 
split divides American 
Zionism 





CULTURAL 
ACHIEVEMENTS 


1896 Cairo Genizah 
discovered 


1904 Vaad ha- 
Lashon 
organized; 
Habimah 
Theater 
founded; 
Jewish 
Telegraphic 
agency 
founded 


1906 Jewish 
Encyclopaedia 
completed 


1913 Yevreskaya 
Entsiklopedia 
completed 


1917 JPS version 
of the Bible 
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1924 d. of Lenin 


1929-33 Wall Street 
crash — world 
depression 

1931 Japanese 
aggression in 
Manchuria 

1932 F.D. Roosevelt 
elected 
president of U.S. 

1933 Hitler German 
chancellor 


1935 Italy invades 
Ethiopia 

1936 Germans enter 
Rhineland 

1936-39 Spanish 
Civil War 


1938 Austria annexed 
by Germany; 
Munich Crisis; 
partition of 
Czechoslovakia 


1939 Beginning of 
World War Il; 
Poland overrun 

1940 Western Europe 
overrun by 
the Germans; 
Churchill 
premier of 
Britain 

1941 Germans invade 
Russia; Japan 
and U.S. enter 
war 


1942 Allies land in 
North Africa; 
Battle of El- 
Alamein 








ENGLAND 


1925 d. of Israel 
Abrahams 

1926 d. of Israel 
Zangwill 


1930 d. of Lucien 
Wolf 


1933 Central 
British Fund 
for German 
refugees set up 


1939 d. of Moses 
Gaster; d. of 
Adolf Buechler 





FRANCE 


1928 d. of Theodore 
Reinach 


1934 d. of Baron 
Edmond de 
Rothschild 


1936-37 Leon Blum 
heads Front 
Populaire 
government 


1938 Evian 
Conference 


1940 Discrimination 
laws of the 
Vichy regime 


1941 Opening of 
concentration 
camp at Drancy 

1941-44 83,000 
Jews deported 
and murdered 





THE NETHERLANDS, 
BELGIUM, ITALY, 
SCANDINAVIA, 
SWITZERLAND 


1930 Unone dell 
comunita 
israelitche 
italiane formed 


1938 Racial 
legislation in 
Italy 


1942-44 Mass 
transports to 
Auschwitz 
from Belgium, 
Holland 





GERMANY 


1925-27 Hitler's 
Mein Kampf 


1933 Anti-Jewish 
economic 
boycott; first 
concentration 
camps 


1935 Nuremberg 
Laws 


1938 Kristalinacht, 
economic ruin 
of the Jews 


1941 Jewish 
emigration 
prohibited 


1942 Wannsee 
Conference 





AUSTRIA, 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


1923 d. of Joseph 
Samuel Bloch 


1938 Pograoms 
in Vienna; 
anti-Jewish 
legislation; 
Deportations 
from Austria 
begun 

1939 Anti-Jewish 
laws in the 
Protectorate 
(Czechoslovakia) 


1941 Anti-Jewish 
laws in Slovakia 
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ROMANIA-HUNGARY 


1937 Antisemitic 
legislation in 
Romania 


1938 Anti-Jewish 
economic 
legislation in 
Hungary 


1939 Many 
Hungarian 
Jews lose 
citizenship 


1941 Pogrom 
in Jassy 
(Romania) 


1942 “Struma” 
sinks in Black 
Sea with 769 
refugees 








RUSSIA, POLAND 


1924 Economic 
restrictions on 
Jews in Poland; 
attempt to 
settle Jews in 
Crimea 

1928 Beginning 
of Jewish 
settlement in 
Birobidzhan 

1930 Yevsektsiya 
abolished 


1934 Birobidzhan 
— Jewish 
Autonomous 
Oblast; 
Poland annuls 
Minorities 
Treaties 

1936 Pogrom 
in Przytyk 
(Poland) 

1937 Discrimination 
in Polish 
universities 


1939 Pogroms in 
Poland (after 
Nazi invasion) 


1940 Formation 
of ghettos in 
Poland 

1941 Pogroms 
in Kaunas 
and Lvov, 
massacres by 
Einsatzgruppen 
in occupied 
Russia; 
expulsions 
from the Reich 
to Poland; first 
death camp 
established 
(Chelmno) 





EREZ ISRAEL 


1923 Mandate confirmed by 
League of Nations 

1924 Technion opened in 
Haifa 

1924-32 Fourth Aliyah 

1925 Hebrew University in 
Jerusalem opened 

1927 d. of Anad Ha-Am 

1929 Arabs riot in Jerusalem 
Massacres in Hebron 
and Safed 

1930 Passfield White Paper 

1931 MacDonald's letter; 
split in the Haganah- 
Irgun Zeva'i Le'ummi 
(Ezel) founded 

1933-39 Fifth Aliyah; 
immigration from 
Germany 

1933 Chaim Arlosoroff 
murdered 

1934 d. of Hayyim Nahman 
Bialik (in Vienna); 
beginning of “illegal” 
immigration on a 
larger scale 

1936 Arabs riot; Arabs strike 

1937 Peel Commission 
proposes partition 
of Palestine, Arab 
revolt; Haganah 
reunited; Stockade 
and watchtower 
settlements 

1938 Wingate organizes 
special Jewish units to 
fight Arab terrorism 

1939 MacDonald White 
Paper. Lohamei Herut 
Israel (Lehi) founded 


1941 Palmah organized 





1942 Massacres in occupied Russia continue. 
Death camps of Auschwitz, Maidanek and 
Treblinka begin to function at full capacity; 
transports from the ghettos to death camps 





ZIONISM 


1923 d. of Max 
Nordau 


1929 Jewish 
Agency 
expanded 


1931 17th Zionist 
Congress; 
Nahum 
Sokolow 
president of 
World Zionist 
Organization 

1935 19th Zionist 
Congress; 
Weizmann 
reelected 
president of 
World Zionist 
Organization 

1936 World Jewish 
Congress 
founded 


1938 d. of Otto 
Warburg 


1939 United Jewish 
Appeal 
founded 

1940 d. of Viadmir 
Jabotinsky 


1942 American 
Jewish 
conference 
endorses 
Biltmore 
Program 





U.S. 


1923 Rabbinical 
Council of 
America 
founded; B'nai 
B'rith Hillel 
Foundation 
founded 

1928 Yeshiva 
College opens 

1929 d. of Louis 
Marshall 


1934 Jewish Labor 
Committee 
founded; H. 
Morgenthau 
Sec. of 
Treasury 


1939 Peak of 
Nazi refugee 
immigration; 
43,000 arrive 


1941 d. of Louis D. 
Brandeis 





CULTURAL 
ACHIEVEMENTS 


1925 YIVO founded 

1925-32 
Encyclopaedia 
Judaica 
(German) A-L 


1934 SAIA 
established 


1936 Palestine 
Symphony 
Orchestra 
established 
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1943 German defeat at 
Stalingrad, Germans sur- 
render in North Africa, 
Italy surrenders 

1944 Allies land in 
Normandy; Russians 
advance westward. U.S. 
victorious in the Pacific 

1945 Germany surrenders; 
atomic bombs, Japan 
surrenders; death of 
Roosevelt; Truman 
president 

1946 Communists take over 
in Eastern and Central 
Europe 

1947 Paris Peace Conference 

1948 Communist Coup in 
Czechoslovakia; State 
of Israel proclaimed and 
War of Independence 


Persons Act 


1950 Korean War 


1952 Revolution in Egypt 


Refugee Relief Act 


1955 Signing of Warsaw Pact 


1959 Cuban revolution 
1960 Civil war in Congo 


African states) 


1963 Kennedy assassinated 
1964 Fall of Khrushchev 


1967 Six-Day war 


1969 First man on the moon 




















1949 NATO organized; Communist republic in China; U.S. Displaced 


FRANCE THE NETHERLANDS GERMANY AUSTRIA ROMANIA- 
ETC. CZECHOSLOVAKIA HUNGARY 
1943 Jews of 1943 Germany 

Denmark declared 

smuggled to Judenrein 

Sweden 

1944 Represen- 1943-44 7,500 1944 Extermination 

tative body of Italian Jews of Hungarian 
French Jews murdered Jewry began 
(CRJF) 1940-45 total 

of Jewish 1945 Total of 1945 Total of 1944-45 Total of 

victioms Jewish victims Jewish victims Jewish victims 

139,000. 125,000 342,000 (including also 

Jewish Greece and 

Brigade helps Yugoslavia) 

to organize 1946 Major 557,000 

survivors of Nuremburg 

death camps trial 

and send them 

to Palestine 

WESTERN EUROPE EASTERN EUROPE 
1950 Centralrat der Juden in 
Deutschland 
1952 Prague Trials 


First hydrogen bomb exploded 


1953 Eisenhower president of U.S.; Korean Armistice; d. of Stalin; 


1954 French defeated in Indo-China; beginning of uprising in Algeria 


1956 Hungarian revolution; Suez Campaign 
1957 British army leaves Jordan; Russian sputnik 
1958 Fifth Republic in France; civil war in Lebanon and Iraq 


1961 Kennedy president of U.S.; Ghana independent (followed by other 


1962 Independence of Algeria; Cuban crisis 


1965 U.S. offensive in Vietman; Immigration Act abolishes quota system 


1968 Warsaw Pact countries invade Czechoslovakia; Paris May Riots 





1954-55 Mendes-France 
French premier 


1953 “Doctors' plot” in U.S.S.R. 


1954-68 Mass immigration of 
N. African Jews to France 


1960 Swastika daubing 


1965 Diplomatic relations 
between Israel and 
Germany established 

1967 De Gaulle's anti-Israel 
stand 

1968 Frankfurt trials 


1968 Fresh wave of 
antisemitism in Poland, 
emigration of most of 
remaining Jews 

1970 Leningrad trials 
Russian Jews agitate for 
right to emigrate 
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RUSSIA, POLAND EREZ ISRAEL 

1943 Transports from all 
over Europe to death 
camps. Warsaw 
ghetto revolt. 
Annihilation of most 
of the ghettos 

1944-47 Berihah 


1943 d. of Saul Tchernichowsky 


(fights in Italy) 


1945 Total of Jewish 


1944 Ezel and Lehi strike at the British Jewish Brigade organized 


1945 Bevin's declaration on Palestine; “Illegal” immigration 
intensified; Struggle against the British intensified; 


victims 4,565,000 Cooperation between Haganah and Ezel 
1946 Anglo-American Committee publishes its conclusions; Ezel 
1946 Pogroms at Kielce blows up the King David Hotel; the British deport “illegal” 


and other place of 
mass emigration 


immigrants to Cyprus 


Beginnign of Arab attacks 

1948 Jewish culture in 
U.S.S.R. suppressed 
and intellectuals 
shot; Golda Meir 
first Israel minister 
to Moscow 








ISRAEL 


1949 First Knesset opens; Chaim Weizmann first president of Israel; 
David Ben-Gurion prime minister; cease-fire agreements with 
Egypt, Lebanon, Transjordan, Syria; Israel member of UN: 
240,000 immigrants 

1950 Western Powers guarantee existing borders in the Middle East; 
Law of Return; mass immigration 

1951 Second Knesset elected; Tension on borders increases; Mass 
immigration continues; 23rd Zionist Congress in Jerusalem 
adopts Jerusalem Program 

1952 d. of Chaim Weizmann; Izhak Ben-Zvi second president of 
Israel; Reparations agreement between W. Germany and Israel 

1953 Beginning of attacks by Arab infiltrators; first Israel reprisal 


action; Ben-Gurion retures to Sdeh Boker; Moshe Sharett prime 


minister; Kasztner trial 


1955 Fedayeen attacks and reprisal actions continue; Ben-Gurion 
prime minister; Waters of Yarkon river directed to the Negev 

1956 Sinai Campaign 

1957 Israel evacuates Sinai; U.N. observers on border with Egypt. 

1960 Eichmann kidnapped to Israel 

1961 Lavon Affair; Eichmann trial; “Shavit 2” Israel missile 
successfully launched 

1963 d. of Izhak Ben-Zvi; Zalman Shazar third president of Israel; 
Levi Eshkol prime minister 

1965 d. of Martin Buber 


1967 Six-Day War, Jerusalem reunited 


1969 War of attrition at the Suez Canal front begun; Death of Levi 
Eshkol; Golda Meir prime minister 





1947 U.N. General Assembly decides on partition of Palestine; 


1948 Proclamation of the State of Israel; seven Arab states 
invade; Israel offensive; The Negev liberated 








ARAB COUNTRIES 


1949-50 Airborne 
transfer of 
c.50,000 Jews 
from Yemen to 
Israel 

1950-51 Airborne 
transfer of 
123,000 Jews 
from Iraq to 
Israel 


1954-55 emigration 
from Morocco 

1955 Moshe Marzouk 
and Samuel 
Azaar executed 
in Cairo 

1956 Jews of Egypt 
expelled 


1965 Eli Cohen 
executed in 
Damascus 


1969 Jews executed 
in Iraq 





U.S. 


1946 Founding 
of Brandeis 
University 


1948 U.S. recognizes 
Israel, May 14, 
1948 

1948 Peak of 
migration to S. 
California 


1949 d. of Stephen S. 
Wise 


1954-55 Celebration 
of Tercentenary 
of Jews in U.S. 


1963 d. of A.H. Silver 


1966 Manifestations 
of black 
antisemitism 

1967 6,000 
volunteers to 
Israel 

1968 New York 
teachers strike 





CULTURAL 
ACHIEVEMENTS 


1947 Discovery 
of Dead Sea 
Scrolls 


1960 Discovery of 
Bar Kokhba 
epistles 

1964 Memorial 
Foundation for 
Jewish Culture 
founded 

1966 Shmuel Yosef 
Agnon and Nelly 
Sachs awarded 
the Nobel Prize 
for Literature 

1968 Excavation 
in Old City of 
Jerusalem 
begun 
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1975 Last U.S. troops leave Vietnam 


1979 Ayatollah Khomeini in 

power in Iran 

Soviet troops enter Afghanistan 
1981 Sadat assassinated 


1982 The term AIDS used for the 
first time 


1985 Gorbachev introduces glasnost 
in Soviet Union 

1989 Collapse of Communism in 
Eastern Europe 
Tiananmen Square uprising in 
China 
Nelson Mandela released in 
South Africa 
Berlin Wall falls 

1990 Germany reunited 

1991 Gulf War 
Yugoslavian civil war 
Breakup of Soviet Union 

1994 Rwanda genocide claims 
hundreds of thousands of lives 


1998 African wars reach peak that 
will claim 3 million lives in 3 
years 


2001 9/11 attack on World Trade 
Center and Pentagon 

2001 U.S.-led coalition forces invade 
Afghanistan 

2003 U.S.-led coalition forces invade 
Iraq 

2004 Indian Ocean tsunami kills 
230,000 people 


2005 UN initiates International 
Holocauast Remembrance Day 





ISRAEL 


1971 Start of large-scale 1970s 
Soviet immigration to Israel 

1972 11 Israeli sportsmen murdered 
by Arab terrorists at Munich 
Olympic Games 

1973 Yom Kippur War 

1975 UN resolution equates Zionism 
with racism 

1976 Israel frees hostages in 
Entebbe raid 

1977 Menachem Begin elected 
prime minister 
Sadat in Jerusalem 

1979 Israel and Egypt sign peace 
agreement 


1981 Israeli airforce destroys Iraqi 
nuclear reactor 

1982 Israel invades Lebanon (start of 
Lebanon War) 

1984 First mass airlift of Ethiopean 
Jews 


1987 Beginning of first Intifada 
1989 Renewal of mass Soviet 
immigration to Israel 


1990 Madrid Peace Conference 
1991 Scuds hit Tel Aviv in Gulf War 


1993 Oslo Accords 


1995 Israel and Jordan sign peace 
treaty 
1995 Rabin assassinated 


2000 Israel withdraws from Lebanon 
Beginning of second Intifada 
Pope John Paul II visits 
Jerusalem 

2001 Ariel Sharon elected prime 
minister 


2004 d. of Yasser Arafat 


2005 Israel disengages from 
Gaza Strip 


U.S. 


1972 First woman rabbi 


1983 JPS completes new 
Bible translation 
Reform movement 
recognizes patrilineal 
descent 

1985 First Conservative 
woman rabbi 


1993 U.S. Holocaust Memorial 
Museum inaugurated 
1994 d. of Lubavitcher Rebbe 








SOUTH AMERICA 


1994 DAIA building bombed in 
Buenos Aires 





CULTURAL 
ACHIEVEMENTS 


1976 Saul Bellow wins Nobel 
Prize for literature 


1978 Isaac Bashevis Singer 
wins Nobel Prize for 
literature 


1981 Elias Canetti wins 
Nobel Prize for 
literature 


1986 Elie Wiesel wins Nobel 
Peace Prize 

1987 Joseph Brodsky 
wins Nobel Prize for 
literature 


1991 Nadine Gordimer 
wins Nobel Prize for 
literature 


2002 Imre Kertesz wins 
Nobel Prize for 
literature 

2004 Elfriede Jelinek 
wins Nobel Prize for 
literature 
Aaron Ciechanover and 
Avram Hershko first 
Israelis to win Nobel 
Prize in science 

2005 Harold Pinter wins 
Nobel Prize for 
literature 
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Rescue of the Remnant 

This view and plan was upset by the spirit and readiness to 
undergo mortal risks and physical sufferings by three ele- 
ments of the Jewish people. The greater part of the remnant 
in Europe refused to be lured by comfort in other Diasporas. 
Even the many who went to the countries of Western Europe 
and the United States, and even those who found it possible 
to return to live in German cities, conceived that they could 
see no other compensation for their humiliation, for the tor- 
ture and death of their brethren - and no other surety or hope 
that a Jew could continue to live among men and be consid- 
ered a fellowman - but the creation of an independent politi- 
cal and social existence in a Jewish state in Erez Israel. The 
Jews of Erez Israel showed themselves at this juncture ready 
to face both Arabs and ultimately British might and to risk 
everything for the creation of a Jewish state. The cooperation 
of the soldiers of the Jewish Brigade in Europe was enlisted, 
paratroopers were dropped behind Nazi lines during the war 
(see Hannah *Szenes), emissaries of the Haganah and 1z1 
were sent to Europe, and they began again to organize “illegal” 
immigration (cf. *Berihah). The attempts to enter Erez Israel 
were met by the British authorities with expulsions. The im- 
migrant ship Exodus was intercepted and went from port to 
port in Europe. Later on the immigrants were concentrated 
at Cyprus, but the immigrant ships - congested and unsea- 
worthy - continued to arrive off the shores of Erez Israel at 
night. The story of their embarkation, journeyings, perilous 
disembarkation, and running the cordon of British military 
and police in the country, lit a flame and became a legend, a 
record of devotion and heroism. The 1zL, and in particular the 
Lehi, turned to acts of sabotage and individual terror against 
the British. Undeterred by the specter of mass antisemitism 
and the enmity of states and statesmen, and not heeding alle- 
gations of “dual loyalty” and “Jewish lobby,’ U.S. Jewry poured 
its enthusiasm, its money, and its position as Americans, into 
the struggle to assert a proud Jewish identity to offset the im- 
age of the skeletons in the camps. They were joined by many 
non-Jews who felt that their support was not only a matter of 
justice to the Jews but even more of giving back trust in hu- 
manity to small nations. 


Prelude to Independence 

The Jews had been ready in 1937 to accept in principle the 
proposition of the Peel Commission of inquiry for the parti- 
tion of Erez Israel, though not all the details of the plan. In 
1942, at a conference in the United States, the *Biltmore Pro- 
gram was accepted by the Zionist organization which set forth 
clearly the goal of the creation ofa Jewish state. Now even the 
most pro-British elements among the Zionists began to waver 
in their loyalty to the mandatory power. Other commissions 
were sent to Erez Israel, searches for arms were made by the 
British in Jewish settlements (see *Yagur), there were arrests, 
and hints were frequently thrown out that the British might 
leave the Jews to their fate, withdrawing their protection and 
leaving them on their own to face the Arabs. A mixed Anglo- 
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American committee of inquiry proposed in April 1946 the 
immediate entry of 100,000 Jews mainly from the “*displaced 
persons” camps in Europe to Erez Israel. The U.S. president, 
Harry S. *Truman, supported this recommendation; the Brit- 
ish prime minister, Clement *Attlee, refused it by attaching a 
condition requiring disbandment of the Jewish illegal armed 
organization and handing in of their weapons. The struggle 
continued. From the end of 1945 the Haganah also took part 
in actions against the British. When in 1946 the British ar- 
rested the leaders of the yishuv, the 1zL reacted by organiz- 
ing the bombing of the King David Hotel in Jerusalem where 
many government officials were killed. 

The fate of the ship Exodus in 1947 aroused world opinion 
against the British government. The British then at first pro- 
posed the “Morrison Plan for Partition,’ which was rejected 
by both Jews and Arabs. In April 1947, Ernest Bevin carried 
out his threat and turned to the United Nations, withdrawing 
from the principle of sole British responsibility for Erez Israel. 
The Jews refused to be frightened. To the surprise of many, the 
Soviet government joined that of the United States in support- 
ing partition and the creation of a Jewish state in Palestine. On 
Nov. 29, 1947, the *United Nations General Assembly adopted, 
by a majority of 33 votes against 13, a resolution on the parti- 
tion of Palestine. The actual plan was very disadvantageous to 
the Jews, but the Arabs immediately proclaimed war against it. 
The Jews had to prepare for this war clandestinely; the Arabs 
had the support of their states and the sympathy of the British 
government to help them in their preparations. 


Establishment of the State of Israel 

When war broke out on May 15, 1948, with the proclamation 
of the establishment of the State of *Israel, the armies of seven 
Arab states invaded the territory intended for the Jewish state. 
In a series of battles, during which they had to organize and 
improvise under fire, the Jews repelled these armies. They 
proved in the process the value of their underground orga- 
nizations and of the approximately 25,000 trained men who 
had fought in one way or another in World War 11, as well as 
the valor of thousands of volunteers who flocked from many 
Diaspora countries to fight for their nation. The *War of In- 
dependence, in its two phases (interrupted by a short-lived 
cease-fire), not only enabled the State of Israel to exist; its 
course also changed the map of the proposed Jewish state 
in the latter’s favor. The borders of the Rhodes *armistice of 
1949 were much more viable than those of the U.N. resolu- 
tion of 1947. The war took a toll of thousands of lives. In be- 
sieged Jerusalem alone about 1,600 civilians were killed by the 
shellings of the Jordanian Arab Legion, then commanded by 
British officers. 

Since then the State of Israel has been surrounded by the 
hostility of the Arab world, which considers itself at war with 
Israel and likes to think of Israel as being in a state of siege to 
be ended with Arab victory. The Arabs not only proclaim a 
‘jihad against Israel but also organize systematically, as a mat- 
ter of declared policy, an anti-Israel economic *boycott. The 
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attitude of the Arabs was to see the State of Israel as a “non- 
state,’ destined ultimately for obliteration. 

This Arab hostility brought about the consummation of 
the process of the “Ingathering of the Exiles” from the Muslim 
countries, which had already begun well before World War 1. 
The enthusiasm of Yemen Jews for aliyah had been manifested 
from ancient times, and began to be realized with the stimulus 
given by the mission of Shemuel *Yavnieli. After the War of 
Independence almost all went to Israel; for many of them their 
air flight was an abrupt transition from conditions of tenth- 
century Muslim technology and life to the 20'*-century society 
of Israel. Their adjustment was miraculously rapid and suc- 
cessful. Yemen Jewry has enriched Israel culture with its tradi- 
tions in song and dance, colorful dress and customs. The Jews 
of Syria and Iraq remained in continuous contact with Erez 
Israel. They made up a not inconsiderable part of the “illegal 
immigration” during the mandatory period — often undergo- 
ing danger and persecution in the countries of departure. After 
the establishment of the state they left for Israel “illegally,” hav- 
ing to organize self-defense and an underground movement 
in circumstances of mob hostility and brutal persecution by 
the state. Most of them had to abandon all their possessions 
to go to Israel (see also *Asia, *Iraq, *” illegal” immigration; 
*Syria). A large number of the Jews in Iran also left the coun- 
try, though they did not face state enmity there. 

With the increase of hostility in North Africa many - 
though by no means all - of the Jews there went to Israel. 
This ingathering of exiles has created, for the first time since 
the dispersion of the Jews, a meeting of the diverse varieties 
of Jewish culture and social life that have crystallized over a 
period of at least 2,000 years in widely differing environments 
and circumstances. A vast, almost unprecedented, process of 
reacquaintance and mutual acculturation has thus begun, and 
is, it seems, successfully under way. The Hebrew language, the 
educational system, and army service serve as accelerating and 
cementing factors, though there remains still much tension 
and misunderstanding between the various Jewish groups. 

To Jews everywhere the creation of the State of Israel was 
not only a reassertion of their humanity, but a fulfillment and 
an obligation to strive for further human and Jewish perfec- 
tion and service. This has been stated as follows: 


To sum up: the political rebirth of Israel is the very essence 
of Jewish history. She has absorbed into herself the experi- 
ences and activities of generations, the covenant of generations. 
She has renewed the covenant with the land out of a longing, 
through the creation of a new community, to develop the Cov- 
enant of Man into an Eternal Covenant (B.Z. Dinur, Israel and 
the Diaspora (1969), 186). 


In this period the State of Israel victoriously fought two wars 
(in 1956, in the *Sinai Campaign; in 1967, in the *Six-Day War). 
It carried the burden of terror tactics and guerilla warfare al- 
most continuously. At the same time it gathered in hundreds 
of thousands of Jews from the Arab states, and as the behavior 
of the population has shown during the Six-Day War of 1967, 
it succeeded within this short span in imbuing most of its im- 
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migrants with its ethos and with a serviceable acquaintance 
with European technology and scientific methods. The Jewish 
state has up to the present proved itself to be democratic in the 
full sense of the term, in its conduct of the political process 
and in the freedom of press and discussion. Hebrew culture 
is continuously developing. In the *Law of Return (1950) the 
state asserted its basic Jewishness in proclaiming that every 
Jew has the right to go there and become an Israeli citizen. The 
State of Israel is not only far from being besieged to all practi- 
cal intents and purposes but has become one of the important 
advisers to developing countries in Africa and Asia. Basically 
secular, it does much toward maintaining links to Jewish law 
and tradition, though the extent of this application is at the 
center of heated public discussion. 


World Jewry in 1970 

All over the world emancipation is formally in force for Jews, 
with a few unimportant exceptions (Saudi Arabia; Yemen). In 
practice Jews are severely persecuted in most Arab countries, 
and suffer governmental harassment and total denial of rights 
to develop their own culture in all communist countries. There 
is proof, however, that the cultural activity and consciousness 
continues as always, even under persecution. The open fight 
of Soviet Jews for links with their brethren outside the coun- 
try and for aliyah to Erez Israel has become one of the focal 
phenomena in Jewish life the world over and their redemption 
a central challenge for the entire Jewish people (see *Russia, 
Struggle for Soviet Jewry). In many communist countries the 
number of Jews is diminishing to vanishing point (Poland; 
*Czechoslovakia). 

In the Western world Jews everywhere are active in par- 
ties of all shades and occupied with the problems that face the 
societies to which they feel allegiance. At the same time their 
ties with other Jews, and in particular with the State of Israel, 
are strong. The tense atmosphere in the Diaspora during the 
weeks preceding the Six-Day War showed their devotion at a 
time of crisis. On the other hand, Jews in the United States are 
facing, as many Jewish societies have done in modern times, 
an imponderable problem from without in the emergence of 
“black” antisemitism among black society. Inside their own 
camp Jews are facing strong manifestations of Jewish “self- 
hate,” in particular among intellectuals of the New Left, often 
in the guise of anti-Zionism, so that there now exists not only 
“left-wing antisemitism” - an old phenomenon dating from 
the times of Marx and *Bakunin — but also “Jewish antisemi- 
tism.” Conversely, many Jews now contribute to general cul- 
ture with a conscious and articulate stress on and expression 
of their Jewishness, as they understand it (like Arnold *Wesker 
in England, or Bernard *Malamud and Saul *Bellow among 
many in the United States). Some have even elevated Jewish 
existence in exile to the status of a paradigm and symbol of 
the alienation of modern man. 

In many respects the Jewish nation stands at present in 
a similar situation to that at the time of the Second Temple. It 
has its independent and creative center in Erez Israel. It has 
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great and creative centers in the Diaspora, especially in the 
United States which has been compared in this connection 
with those of Hellenistic Alexandria or ancient Babylonia 
with their roles in the development of Jewish culture. Cultural 
hostility toward Jews, and certainly vulgar antisemitism, is far 
from disappearing. Despite Pope *John xx111’s great human- 
ist attempt to sever the old Christian attitude to the Jews, this 
has not disintegrated. The phrases used by Arnold Toynbee 
designating the Jew and his culture as a “fossil of the Syriac 
civilization” making the Arab refugees “the new Jews” form 
but one striking instance of modern “Salon Anti-semitismus? 
Jews are economically active in many specific spheres; while 
in Jewish society the trend to megalopolization and intellectu- 
alization continues and even sharpens, this activity has estab- 
lished in the State of Israel a flourishing modern agriculture 
and a full range of modern social stratification. The number 
of Jews in the professions is constantly rising. With the present 
importance of science, sociology, and psychology for immedi- 
ate military, industrial, and social needs the service of Jews to 
society in these fields has become of increasing importance, 
and their standing is becoming more assured and rewarding, 
socially and spiritually, both in regard to the society of the en- 
vironment and in their own estimation. 

The problems facing Jews have not disappeared. Many of 
the old dangers, opportunities, tasks, and ideals remain un- 
der a change of guise. 


Each and every chapter in the long history of our people and 

each and every real point of our historical reality embodies the 

mystery of old periods, past and future .... They are planted 
in the heart of every man, through them the place of Israel 
amongst the nations will be marked in the future (Y. Baer, Yis- 

rael ba-Amim (1955), 117). 

[Haim Hillel Ben-Sasson] 
Into the Millennium 
In the 35 years that have passed since Haim Hillel Ben-Sas- 
son concluded his magisterial survey of medieval and mod- 
ern Jewish history for the first edition of the Encyclopaedia Ju- 
daica, momentous events have occurred in the Jewish world. 
These, however, cannot be assessed as yet from a historical 
perspective; rather, they reveal trends and processes that are 
still unfolding. 

The most dramatic event of these years was undoubtedly 
the mass exodus of Soviet Jewry from the former Soviet Union 
in the 1990s after the collapse of the Communist system. 
The million Jews who left arrived mostly in Israel, with sig- 
nificant numbers also settling in the United States and Ger- 
many. Contrary to the expectations of some, they have not 
changed the face of Israel but have rather become another 
immigrant group undergoing a steady process of acclimati- 
zation and assimilation, not unlike, for all the differences, the 
East European Jews who arrived on the shores of America in 
another era. 

In Israel itself, the euphoria of the great victory in the 
Six-Day War of 1967 soon gave way to a national depression 
in the wake of the *Yom Kippur War of 1973 as the myth of 
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Israel’s invincibility was shattered along with confidence in 
its Old Guard leaders. The immediate consequence was the 
election upset of 1977, bringing Menahem *Begin and the 
*Likud to power. The leading motifs of the Begin years were 
debilitating inflation under the banner of free enterprise and 
the morass of the war in Lebanon. More significant, however, 
was the disintegration of the country’s socialist ethos and the 
rapid transformation of Israel into a Western-style consumer 
society with its inevitable by-products. Ironically, this process 
had been initiated not by the trauma of the Yom Kippur War 
but by the Six-Day War, which had served to open new psy- 
chological vistas and divert the country’s economic energies 
from the common effort to the private plane. 

Politically the Yom Kippur War initiated an ongoing 
peace process whose end was not in sight after 10 years of 
negotiations and two intifadas. Though it had yielded peace 
treaties with Egypt and Jordan and the general shape of a 
settlement with the Palestinians seemed to be understood 
by everyone, the situation in the Middle East seemed no less 
precarious than before, with global terrorism and the Iranian 
nuclear threat now part of the mix. 

Outside Israel, Jewish communities showed mixed and 
even, at first glance, contradictory trends: a general downward 
movement of population levels as a result of assimilation, low 
birth rates, and immigration to Israel (a decline from 10.1 to 7.8 
million between 1970 and 2005) and an upsurge of Jewish life 
in these very same communities. One might think of steady 
erosion at the outer edges of these communities while at the 
core a (false?) sense of security prevailed. In the United States, 
committed Jews seemed increasingly secure in their Jewish 
identities, synagogue-centered communal life flourished, and 
Jewish academic studies revealed a vitality unknown 35 years 
ago. Individually, Jews continued to distinguish themselves 
with remarkable achievements in hospitable environments. 

What do these trends signify? 

Perhaps it may be said that two illusions characterize our 
perception of the Jewish world at the outset of the new mil- 
lennium. One is that the ultimate political and social direc- 
tion of the State of Israel will be determined ideologically. The 
other is that the upsurge and vitality of Jewish life in various 
Diaspora communities will serve as a brake against continu- 
ing assimilation and forestall the ultimate disappearance of 
these communities as living Jewish organisms. 

The perception of Israel as divided into two opposing po- 
litical camps - right and left - whose rival ideologies - zeal- 
ous nationalism and peace-loving humanism - are locked in a 
struggle to determine the face of Israel is naive to say the least. 
Not only are historical and political forces at work which will 
make all debate seem academic but the ideologies themselves 
are marginal to the mainstream of Israeli life, which has settled 
into a comfortable materialist phase whose values are those as- 
sociated with middle classes everywhere. In the modern West, 
this middle class determines both a country’s social order and 
political options. It is dedicated to personal freedom and the 
pursuit of happiness and it eschews national symbols and as- 
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pirations, as Spengler has put it. It is therefore not farfetched 
to suggest that the future of Israel — politically, socially, eco- 
nomically — will be determined by its center, a vocal majority 
increasingly worshiping at the shrine of private life. 

In the United States, assimilation and extremely high 
rates of intermarriage will no doubt continue. In effect, half the 
Jews in the United States - the unaffiliated half - are moving 
toward total alienation from their Jewish roots. For the others, 
excluding the Orthodox population, it cannot be guaranteed 
that the present-day attractions of Jewish community life will 
exert the same influence in the next generation, and the next. 
On the contrary, it may be anticipated that a very natural drop- 
out rate will establish itself here too, further diminishing the 
Jewish population. It is questionable whether a Judaism that 
consumes only a small part of an individual's life can generate 
the force and energy needed to ensure its survival. 

These are issues for the long term - the ultimate charac- 
ter of the State of Israel, the ultimate fate of Diaspora Jewry - 
but they are vital questions for a people whose history is mea- 
sured in millennia. To lose such a history would be tragic, to 
perpetuate it will require a great national effort. This is the 
challenge faced by the Jewish people at the start of the 21° 


century. 
[Fred Skolnik (24 ed.)] 


For further information, consult the entries on State of 
*TIsrael and individual countries. 
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HIT, town on the Euphrates, approximately 90 mi. (144 km.) 
W. of Baghdad; site of the Mesopotamian city of Is. An old 
*Karaite community, dating back to the 10 century at least, 
existed in Hit. Persecution and ill-treatment by the authori- 
ties brought about a gradual reduction of its size and by the 
middle of the 19'* century it numbered only 20 families. The 
community was headed by the Mu‘allim (“teacher, sage”) 
whose home also served as the religious school and house of 
prayer (after the decrepit synagogue that had existed in the 
town was abandoned in the second half of the 19" century). 
The community went to Israel shortly after the establishment 
of the State, settling in Beersheba. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Ben-Jacob, Yehudei Bavel (1965), 318-20. 
[Abraham Haim] 


HITAHADUT (Heb. nI74NN7; full name Mifleget ha- Avodah 
ha-Ziyyonit “Hitahadut”), a Socialist-Zionist party formed in 
1920 by the union of the Palestine Workers’ Party, *Ha-Poel 
ha-Zair, with a majority of the *Ze’irei Zion groups in the Di- 
aspora. Ze'irei Zion groups had been formed in Russia at the 
beginning of the 20" century by young Zionists who espoused 
the views of Ha-Poel ha-Zair and intended to join that party 
upon their settlement in Erez Israel. The program of Ze’irei 
Zion, announced at its second congress in Petrograd in 1917, 
postulated the necessity to establish a Jewish labor common- 
wealth in the Land of Israel and redirect the Jewish masses in 
the Diaspora to productive occupations. Zeirei Zion groups 
were organized in other East European countries, as well as 
in Germany and Austria (in these last two, under the name 
Ha-Poel ha-Zair). Later they were also formed in the US., 
Argentina, and South Africa. At the World Conference of 
Ha-Poel ha-Za’ir and the Zeirei Zion in Prague (1920), most 
of the Ze’irei Zion groups united with Ha-Poel ha-Zair to 
form a Zionist party originally called the World Union of the 
Ha-Poel ha-Zair and Zeirei Zion. At the Third World Con- 
ference of the Hitahadut in Berlin in 1922, however, its name 
was changed to Mifleget ha- Avodah ha-Ziyyonit “Hitahadut” 
(United Zionist Labor Party, “Hitahadut”). A few of the Ze’irei 
Zion groups which espoused a more left-wing, class-oriented 
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ideology formed a separate league, which eventually merged 
with *Poalei Zion. 

Hitahadut, which was represented in the World Zionist 
Organization and its various bodies, devoted its energies pri- 
marily to fostering the *He-Halutz (pioneering) movement 
in the Diaspora and stimulating immigration to Palestine. It 
functioned very effectively in both these spheres during the 
19208. It was also able to create an active pioneering move- 
ment in Soviet Russia, with a membership of thousands, de- 
spite the persecution of Zionism by the Soviet regime. In its 
Diaspora-oriented activities Hitahadut devoted its attention 
primarily to cultivating economically productive labor. The 
movement had representatives in the parliaments of several 
countries (Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, and Romania), in mu- 
nicipal councils, and in the governing bodies of Jewish com- 
munities. Unlike other Jewish socialist groups which sup- 
ported Yiddish, Hitahadut championed the revival of Hebrew. 
It was one of the prime movers of the *Tarbut movement in 
Eastern Europe, and much of the teaching and administra- 
tive personnel of the Hebrew schools came from its ranks. 
Hitahadut also supported the founding of a special pioneer- 
ing youth movement that crystallized in the late 1920s under 
the name *Gordonia. Hitahadut and Po’alei Zion usually ap- 
peared conjointly at Zionist Congresses, and when Ha-Poel 
ha-Zair and *Ahdut ha-Avodah in Palestine merged to form 
the Mifleget Poalei Erez Yisrael (*Mapai, 1930), the former two 
groups also amalgamated in 1932 at their world conference in 
Danzig, and formed the Ihud Olami. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Schiller, Principles of Labor Zionism (1928); 
A. Tartakower, in: Parteien und Stroemungen im Zionismus in Selbst- 
darstellungen (1931); idem, in: B. Vlavianos and F. Gross (eds.), Strug- 
gle for Tomorrow (1954); A. Levinson, Be-Reshit ha-Tenuah (1947); C. 


Arlosoroff, Der Juedische Volkssozialismus (1919); idem, Das Program 


der Hitachdut (1923). 
[Aryeh Tartakower] 


°HITLER, ADOLEF (1889-1945), chief of the German Na- 
tional Socialist Party from 1920 and chancellor of the Reich 
from 1933. Hitler was the man who planned the extermination 
of the Jews, took the total decision, created the required orga- 
nizations, and followed passionately its implementation. 


Early Years 

Hitler was born into the family of an Austrian customs official. 
His father had worked his way up to a responsible position 
from exceptionally poor beginnings as an illegitimate child. 
This latter fact has led to speculation that Hitler’s grandfather 
might have been Jewish, but since there were no Jews in the 
town where Hitler’s grandmother worked, this story, how- 
ever often repeated, has no basis in fact. While the boy Hitler 
clearly did not get on well with his father, primarily because 
he neither applied himself to his schoolwork nor aspired to 
a substantial career as his father had, he very much loved his 
mother. He was devastated when she died of cancer in spite 
of the efforts of her Jewish doctor to whom Hitler always re- 
mained extremely grateful for the care he had provided. 
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The boy did not do particularly well in school, in part 
because he preferred to play rather than study and in part 
because he simply would not study hard. As a youngster he 
moved to Vienna, living with a friend who was studying seri- 
ously while Hitler was denied entrance to the arts academy, 
refused to admit to this failure to his family, and lived on the 
pension from his deceased father and funds provided by fam- 
ily members. As his money ran out, he moved into cheaper 
housing and in part supported himself by painting local build- 
ings and scenes for sale to tourists. During the years in Vienna 
he evidently began to absorb some of the racist and antisemitic 
ideas that would dominate his subsequent elaboration of and 
dedication to them. Perhaps equally important, he observed 
the electoral politics of the time. In doing so, he simultane- 
ously developed an understanding of how to appeal to masses 
of people, a vehement aversion to democratic procedures, and 
a hatred of Slavic peoples. These people were represented in 
the Vienna of his time primarily by Czech families from Bo- 
hemia who had moved to the city for jobs. 

In May 1913 Hitler left Vienna for Munich to escape ser- 
vice in the Austrian army; his obsessive hatred of the Haps- 
burg dynasty clearly goes back to an early date. Obliged to 
return, he was found physically incapable of military service. 
This did not keep him from volunteering for the Bavarian part 
of the German army in August 1914 and being accepted into it 
right after the outbreak of World War 1. He served, primarily 
as a messenger, on the Western Front. Although he was deco- 
rated for bravery, he was promoted only to the rank of private 
first class. He experienced the end of the war in a hospital at 
Pasewalk because of a temporary blindness evidently caused 
by hysteria rather than gas as often claimed. He was cured of 
his blindness by hypnosis. 

Emerging into a defeated Germany, Hitler was shattered 
by this event. It would affect his outlook on the world - and 
his conduct of World War 11 - thereafter. Convinced that the 
German army had not been defeated at the front, he would 
join those in the German government, military, and society at 
large who attributed the nation’s defeat to a legendary “stab- 
in-the-back” by domestic enemies among whom Hitler, like 
many others, saw the Jews as a central element. Remaining for 
a time in the postwar German army ~ his first real home - he 
was assigned to speak to soldiers confused by the situation 
and then to observing political movements in the Munich 
area for the local military command. It was in this process of 
speaking and observing that Hitler increasingly formulated 
and systematized his view of the world. It was as an observer 
for the army that he came into contact in September 1919 with 
the small party that he would come to control completely in 
July 1921, and that took the name of National Socialist Ger- 
man Workers Party. 


Race and Space 

Hitler’s view of the world, embodied in the book Mein Kampf, 
which he dictated in two installments after he was jailed briefly 
for leading an attempted coup in Munich in November 1923, 
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can be summarized as revolving around the concepts of race 
and space. Race is the key factor for understanding world his- 
tory in the past, present, and future. In this view, history is 
the record of the struggle of different races for space on which 
to feed themselves, provide for their children, and conquer 
additional space as the latter needed it. Racial purity would 
strengthen while racial mixture would weaken each racial 
group in this struggle. The so-called Aryan race, to which the 
Germans allegedly belonged, was the most superior, and in the 
descending order of other races, the Jews were considered the 
most inferior. The latter were, however, especially dangerous 
because of their inclination both to infiltrate other races and 
societies and also to dominate them. They were therefore in 
his opinion the greatest threat to Germany’s ability to reach its 
destiny. As Hitler explained to a cheering beer hall audience in 
April 1920, they had to be exterminated “root and branch” A 
racially aware and purified Germany with only one party led 
by the man who understood these ideas - namely himself - 
was guaranteed to win a series of wars, having come so close 
against a host of enemies the last time. In these wars victory 
in each would pave the way for victory in the succeeding one 
until the Germans dominated — and inhabited — the globe, a 
position to which their racial superiority entitled them. The 
inferiors would have to disappear because their racial nature 
could not be changed: the space on which they lived, not the 
inhabitants, would be Germanized. 

Since the bulk of European territory lay in the East, that 
would be the first direction of German expansion. Hitler 
believed that this would be easy. In his racial concept of his- 
tory, the Bolshevik revolution was a stroke of good fortune 
for Germany. He believed that it had led to the replacement 
of what had been the Germanic element that had held to- 
gether the racially inferior Slavic peoples in the past, by Jews 
and other completely incompetent individuals. A Germany 
that had defeated Russia in the preceding war - while much 
of its army was fighting on the Western Front - could there- 
fore count on an even easier victory in the next war against 
Russia. 

In the first of the big wars Hitler anticipated, against 
France, Italy would be Germany’s logical ally because the ex- 
pansionist ambitions of that country under the leadership of 
Benito *Mussolini, whom Hitler greatly admired, would nec- 
essarily clash with French interests in Southeast Europe and 
the Mediterranean. Britain might also be a temporary ally, but 
Hitler would abandon this concept in 1934 at the latest. When 
the Nazi Party did very poorly in the German May 1928 par- 
liamentary election, he attributed this to the unpopularity of 
his advocacy of an alliance with Italy. He dictated, but never 
published, another book in which he insisted on the correct- 
ness of his foreign policy views in very much greater detail 
than in Mein Kampf and also explicitly called for war with the 
United States. The new immigration legislation enacted in the 
United States in 1924, which was designed to restrict immigra- 
tion and favored people from northern and western Europe 
over those from eastern and southern Europe, was seen by 
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Hitler as making that country stronger over time - as it drew 
the racially best out of Europe - and hence it had to be con- 
fronted by Germany sooner rather than later. 


The Prelude to the “Final Solution” 

In the late 1920s Hitler allied his party with the other parties 
opposed to the Weimar Republic and attained an increasing 
audience and following. The way in which the world depres- 
sion affected Germany helped to disillusion Germans about 
their government, but certainly did not oblige them to turn 
to the advocate of new wars after their experience of the last 
one. By 1930 Hitler’s party received the largest share of the 
country’s votes, and the coterie around President Paul von 
Hindenburg persuaded the latter to appoint him as chancel- 
lor on January 30, 1933. 

In a few months Hitler succeeded in ending all constitu- 
tional freedoms and all other political parties in the country. 
The one-party dictatorship immediately began a vast rearma- 
ment program and other public works. In June 1934 he had his 
predecessor as chancellor along with numerous others mur- 
dered as a sign of his total control. In the following month, he 
had the chancellor of Austria murdered also, when that coun- 
try did not join Germany as Hitler preferred. He accomplished 
this goal by an invasion in March 1938. The most violent per- 
secution of Jews in Austria was initiated immediately after the 
country’s annexation with the enthusiastic participation of 
substantial elements of the non-Jewish population. 

Racial policies that included persecution of Jews and 
compulsory sterilization of those Germans believed likely to 
have defective children on the one hand and policies to pro- 
mote marriage and large numbers of children by the “right” 
Germans on the other hand had been initiated in Germany in 
1933. These measures were intensified in the following years. 
Jews were removed from government positions. Increasingly 
they were barred from such public facilities as theaters and 
swimming pools. Numerous restaurants and whole commu- 
nities adopted the practice of putting up placards that Jews 
were not to enter. A steady series of new legal restrictions were 
imposed on the country’s Jewish population, which had been 
less than one percent at the beginning of the Nazi dictatorship. 
Some Jews emigrated, but this was a slow and difficult pro- 
cess. In the years of the great worldwide depression countries 
were reluctant to admit immigrants whose assets had largely 
been stolen from them. Furthermore, since Jews had lived in 
Germany for centuries under restrictions of which the last had 
only been lifted in 1919, most did not realize that the restric- 
tions now placed on them were steps toward a new aim rather 
than a return to a prior situation that Jews had not liked but 
under which they had long lived in the country. 

In 1935, the German parliament was summoned to a 
special meeting in the city of Nuremberg to enact a group of 
laws that essentially deprived German Jews of all citizenship 
rights and also criminalized any sexual contact between Jews 
and non-Jews. Furthermore, those defined by the Nazis as 
“Mischlinge, that is, descendants of mixed Jewish-non-Jew- 
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ish couples, were subjected to special restrictions that became 
ever more stringent over the years of Nazi rule. 

In 1938 Hitler intended to start his first war, that is the 
war against Czechoslovakia, but drew back at the last mo- 
ment in the face of domestic doubts and Mussolini’s urging. 
Regretting the Munich agreement that added substantial lands 
to Germany at the expense of Czechoslovakia but without the 
war that he would have preferred, Hitler determined to go to 
war against France and England in 1939. Since victorious wars 
would bring more Jews under German control, he authorized 
an escalation of persecution in the hope of driving as many 
Jews as possible out of the country before war started. On the 
same day that he called on the German media to prepare the 
public for war, he had the party unleash the pogrom of No- 
vember 1938. Almost all synagogues in Germany were set on 
fire, some 30,000 Jewish men were taken to concentration 
camps, numerous stores and apartments of Jews were van- 
dalized, and a substantial number of Jews were killed. In the 
following weeks, a dramatic new set of laws was decreed. Jews 
were heavily fined, barred from the public school system, and 
increasingly deprived of the opportunity to earn a living. The 
process of taking over Jewish businesses and homes, a pro- 
cess referred to as “aryanization” and already under way, was 
radically accelerated. 

When Hitler threatened the killing of Europe's Jews if 
there were a new war in his speech to the German parliament 
on January 30, 1939, he had already decided that no one would 
deprive him of war that year. Since the Poles were unwilling to 
subordinate themselves to Germany while that country fought 
France and England, he ordered an attack on that country on 
September 1, 1939, after temporarily aligning Germany with 
the Soviet Union. With Britain and France declaring war two 
days later, Germany was in a new world war. With war now 
actually under way, Hitler authorized the first of the German 
systematic killing programs, that of the handicapped. This be- 
gan in 1939-40 and would provide a way to experiment with 
and initiate the procedures and train some of the personnel 
for the subsequent mass killing of Jews. 


The Extermination of European Jewry 

The partition of Poland with the Soviet Union brought under 
German control a majority of Poland’s more than three mil- 
lion Jews. While thousands of Jews were murdered in the ini- 
tial weeks of the war, literally hundreds of thousands were up- 
rooted from the portions of Poland that were annexed directly 
into Germany. Soon thereafter, in the so-called Government 
General, the rest of German-controlled Poland, the Jewish 
inhabitants who primarily lived in the cities were driven into 
ghettoes. In the ghettoes, conditions were deliberately made 
so terrible by the Germans that mortality from hunger and 
disease rapidly escalated. In Poland and subsequently in other 
parts of German-occupied Europe, large numbers of Jews were 
forced to work for the Germans, frequently under conditions 
designed to kill them in a very short time. Hitler's main role 
in these events was to point the direction of German policy. 
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He left it to his associates and to the local German authori- 
ties to develop and argue over the details. Similarly he left it 
to German industrialists to make their profits out of exploit- 
ing slave laborers until these could no longer work when they 
were murdered and replaced by other slave laborers. 

In the spring of 1940 the Germans conquered Denmark, 
Norway, the Low Countries, and France. In these newly oc- 
cupied areas, the Germans immediately began the persecu- 
tion of Jews, including those who had sought refuge there 
from Germany in prior years. The Germans also instituted a 
vast program of stealing the property of the Jewish popula- 
tion. Hitler failed to subdue England in the summer of 1940 
and decided to invade the Soviet Union in the following year. 
It was in the context of preparations for that invasion that, 
according to the latest evidence, Hitler in February or March 
of 1941 directed that the Jews in the territory of the Soviet 
Union that he expected to defeat in a short campaign were to 
be killed. There are those scholars who argue that the decision 
to kill the Jews in the newly occupied areas was not arrived 
at until after the initial German victories. However, both the 
orientation on policy provided to Germany’s Romanian ally 
before the invasion and the assignment of special units, the 
Einsatzgruppen, and large numbers of police battalions to the 
killing of Jews - on which they regularly reported from widely 
separated points in the summer of 1941 - support the views of 
those scholars who believe that a decision had been reached 
and communicated to the German police well before June 22, 
1941, the date of the invasion. 

The early stages of the campaign in the East certainly 
demonstrated that the mass killing of Jews by the special 
units and police battalions assigned to this task received the 
full support and frequent assistance from the German mili- 
tary rather than objections and resistance as had occasionally 
occurred in the initial stages of the occupation of Poland in 
1939. There were also local pogroms very much encouraged 
by the Germans; and, especially in newly occupied Lithuania 
and parts of the Ukraine, many local inhabitants participated 
in the killing of their Jewish neighbors. The early great victo- 
ries of the German military, furthermore, seemed to show that 
the campaign was going as well and as rapidly as Hitler and 
his military advisers had expected. It was in this context that 
in the second half of July 1941 Hitler decided that the killing 
of Jews could and should be extended to all areas of Europe 
under German control. When the campaign appeared to be 
resuming its rapid advance in October-November 1941, Hitler 
thought that the time had come to extend the killing program 
to the Middle East and to the rest of the world as he person- 
ally explained to the Grand Mufti of Jerusalem in late Novem- 
ber. The military campaign against the Soviet Union did not 
proceed as Hitler anticipated, but the decision to kill all Jews 
that the Germans could reach stood. Although the Germans 
were kept out of the Middle East by the Red Army’s defense 
of the Caucasus and the British army’s defense of Egypt, the 
surrender of Italy in September 1943 opened to the Germans 
not only the Italian-controlled portions of Europe but also the 
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Dodecanese Islands, including Rhodes - areas that the Ger- 
mans considered as being a part of Asia. The Jews from there 
were also murdered. 

While Hitler was occasionally consulted about details of 
what has come to be called the Holocaust, he entrusted his 
faithful police chief Heinrich *Himmler with the implementa- 
tion. There was considerable concern about the psychological 
burden of mass murder on the killers who spent their “work- 
ing” time shooting Jews and were in some instances coming 
apart psychologically in spite - or because - of large rations 
of alcohol. It was for this reason that the creation of a group 
of special killing centers was initiated, beginning in the fall 
of 1941. Many of these were established in occupied Poland, 
though the most notorious, Auschwitz, was in a part of Poland 
annexed into Germany and destined to be a model German 
city in the regime’s planning for the postwar world. In order 
to draw all German government agencies into the increasingly 
extensive killing program, a special conference, known by the 
location where it was held as the *Wannsee Conference, took 
place on January 20, 1942; but there is no evidence to show 
that Hitler was personally concerned. 

In his public speeches during the war Hitler repeatedly 
referred back to his threat of January 30, 1939, misdating it to 
September 1, 1939, along with the assertion that those who had 
laughed at his prophecy then were no longer laughing. The 
deliberate misdating can surely be seen as an indication of the 
way that the war and the Holocaust were parts of the same 
process in his thinking. The public references to the ongoing 
murders can also be seen as a way of alerting the German pub- 
lic to what was happening with the implication that they had 
burned all their bridges behind them and should harness their 
efforts to the war lest defeat bring a similar fate to them. 

The German dictator could rely on his subordinates to 
implement the basic policy, and this would remain true into 
the last days of the war. If a combination of true belief in the 
racial doctrines of the regimes combined with hopes for loot, 
decorations, promotions, and careers in a victorious Germany 
inspired the killers in the early stages of the Holocaust, relative 
safety from alternative and vastly more dangerous employ- 
ment at the fighting front served to inspire them in the latter 
stages of the war. Hitler himself devoted most of his time dur- 
ing the war to the details of running military operations, the 
development and production of weapons, and the appoint- 
ment and replacement of generals and admirals. Whatever 
the other pressures, needs, and eventually defeats of the Ger- 
mans, the high-priority program of killing Jews went forward 
as Hitler wanted. Attempts by internal opponents to kill Hitler, 
culminating in the attempt on his life on July 20, 1944, failed, 
and the killing program continued as all German authorities 
recognized its centrality to their assignments. 

As the Germans retreated, major efforts were made to 
conceal the evidence of the crimes that had been commit- 
ted. Installations and records were destroyed and mass buri- 
als were exhumed and replaced by huge fires. There were also 
death marches as those Jewish and other workers who were 
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considered possible slave laborers for the German war effort 
were driven into ever more crowded and miserable camps in- 
side the shrinking perimeter of the Third Reich. Large num- 
bers were killed in this process, at times because the weakened 
slaves were unable to keep up, at times simply to keep them 
from being liberated. When Red Army forces fought their way 
into Berlin, Hitler married his mistress of many years. In his 
last testament before committing suicide on April 30, 1945, he 
blamed the war and all disasters on the Jews and called on the 
German people to continue his racial policies in the future. 

Arguments have at times been advanced that the absence 
of a written order for the systematic killing of Jews by Hitler 
shows that he did not personally order this to be done. There 
is, however, ample evidence of his personal role. The leader 
who insisted that he personally be consulted on the question 
of whether a particular German officer married to a woman 
one of whose grandparents was Jewish could be allowed to 
continue to command a company at the front was not unin- 
volved in a multi-year program to kill millions of Jews. On at 
least two occasions, in July and November 1941, he personally 
explained the killing program to foreign leaders. Others car- 
ried out the program and quarreled endlessly over details and 
jurisdiction, but there cannot be any doubt that they were act- 
ing to implement and simultaneously to profit from a policy 
established at the highest level. 


Writings 

Hitler wrote two books; both are available in English: Mein 
Kampf, translated by R. Manheim (1943); and Hitler’s Sec- 
ond Book: The Unpublished Sequel to Mein Kampf, trans- 
lated by Krista Smith, edited by Gerhard L. Weinberg (2003). 
For Hitler’s speeches in English, the best source is Hitler: 
Speeches and Proclamations 1932-1945; Commentary and Notes 
by Max Domarus, published in four volumes by Bolchazy-Car- 
ducci (1990-2003). There are also the two volumes edited by 
N.H. Baynes, The Speeches of Adolf Hitler, April 1922 - August 
1939 (1942). Hitler's military directives may be found in H.R. 
Trevor-Roper (ed.), Blitzkrieg to Defeat: Hitler's War Direc- 
tives, 1939-1945 (1965). Stenographic reports on his military 
conferences are in Hitler and His Generals: Military Confer- 
ences 1942-1945, edited by H. Heiber and D.M. Glantz, intro- 
duction by G.L. Weinberg (2002). There are several editions 
in various languages of Hitler’s wartime conversations but 
none without serious problems. Until a definitive edition ap- 
pears, the currently available English language ones are both 
edited by H.R. Trevor-Roper, Hitler’s Table Talk 1941-1944 
(1953), and The Testament of Adolf Hitler: The Hitler-Bormann 
Documents (1961). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Kershaw, Hitler: 1889-1936 Hubris and Hit- 
ler 1936-1945 Nemesis (1999, 2000); G.L. Weinberg, The Foreign Policy 
of Hitler's Germany 1933-1936 and 1937-1939 (1970, 1980; one-vol. ed. 
with new intro., 2005); J. Thies, Architekt der Weltherrschaft: Die “En- 
dziele” Hitlers (1976); N. Rich, Hitler’s War Aims, 2 vols. (1973, 1974); 
H. Rauschning, The Voice of Destruction (1940); P. Gassert and D.S. 
Mattern, The Hitler Library: A Bibliography (2001); A. Joachimsthaler, 
Korrektur einer Biographie: Adolf Hitler, 1908-1920 (1989) and Hitlers 
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Weg begann in Muenchen 1913-1923 (2000); B.Horstmann, Hitler in 
Pasewalk: Die Gypnose und ihre Folgen (2004). 


[Gerhard L. Weinberg (24 ed.)] 


HITMAN, UZI (1952-2004), Israeli pop singer-songwriter. 
Like many of his contemporaries, Hitman started his musi- 
cal career as a member of an army entertainment troupe. On 
his release from the 1DF in 1973, he joined forces with singer 
Lior Yeini in a program of Hebrew versions of songs made 
famous by Greek vocalist Mikis Theodorakis. This was fol- 
lowed by a successful duet with Noga Shalem, singing “Lit- 
tle Bird” In 1974 Hitman achieved some measure of national 
prominence - though as a backup artist - when he supported 
star singer Ilanit in that year’s National Song Contest, plac- 
ing second. It was around this time that Hitman began to be- 
come known as a songwriter, writing compositions for such 
top performers of the time as Avi Toledano, Yizhar Cohen, 
and Dudu Zakai. The song he wrote for Zakai, “Why Don’t 
the Grownups Learn from the Little Ones,’ won third place 
at the Children’s Song Contest. 

His first big break came in 1976, when he sang Adon 
Olam together with Oded Ben-Hur at that year’s Hasidic Song 
Contest. The song was a smash hit, both in Israel and abroad, 
and became something of an anthem for Hitman. Later that 
year he started a fruitful long-term collaboration with singer 
Shimi Tavori. In 1978, Hitman produced another hit, Ratziti 
she-Teda (Elohim Sheli) (“I Wanted You To Know (My God)”), 
which was inspired by the historic visit to Israel of Egyptian 
President Anwar Sadat and was an entry in that year’s Chil- 
dren's Song Festival. By now, Hitman had made a name for 
himself as a major contributor of children’s songs and, in the 
1980s, he became a household name as presenter of the popu- 
lar children’s television program Pretty Butterfly. 

In addition to his popularity in the junior market sec- 
tor, in the 1980s Hitman varied his output, writing numer- 
ous songs for so-called Mediterranean singers, such as Zohar 
*Argov, Haim Moshe, and Margalit Tzanani. In 1985 Hitman’s 
career took another turn when he teamed up with veteran 
singer Yigal Bashan and American-born singer-fiddler Jona- 
thon Miller to perform Kemo Zoani (“Like A Gypsy”) at the 
1985 Pre-Eurovision Song Contest. The song became a hit and 
the threesome embarked on a series of successful national 
tours and television appearances. In 1989 and 1993 Hitman 
released two unsuccessful albums, although several well-re- 
ceived singles came out of them. Throughout the 1990s Hit- 
man released several highly popular videotapes of children’s 
songs, and wrote more hits for other artists, particularly Kan 
(“Here”) for husband-wife duo Orna and Moshe Datz, which 
placed third in the 1991 Eurovision Song Contest. 

In 2001 Hitman received a Life Achievement Award from 
ACUM (the organization responsible for protecting Israeli art- 
ists’ rights) and in 2004 began work on a new album. Sadly, 
later that year Hitman died of a heart attack at the age of only 
52. The following year, a double album of Hitman’s composi- 
tions featuring such top artists as Ariel Zilber and Uri Har- 
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paz, entitled Akhshav ha-Tor le-Ahavah (“Now’s the Time for 
Love”), was completed and released. 


[Barry Davis (2"4 ed.)] 


HITSCHMANN, EDWARD (1871-1957), Austrian psychi- 
atrist. Born in Vienna, he became a member of the Vienna 
Psychoanalytic Society in 1905, the year he was introduced 
to *Freud. In the early days Hitschmann was less convinced 
than some others of the incestuous roots of neurosis. While 
he wrote on many clinical problems and published his Freuds 
Neurosenlehre (1911; Freud’s Theories of the Neuroses, 1913), he 
became interested in the psychoanalytic study of outstanding 
literary personalities. His first works in this field were on Scho- 
penhauer whose saintliness he felt was a reaction against his 
sensuality, and Swedenborg whom he saw as suffering from 
religious paranoia as a result of the fulfillment of an infantile 
wish to surpass his father and of homosexuality. Hitschmann, 
like Freud, admired Goethe and in 1913 he wrote “Goethe als 
Vatersymbol.” Hitschmenn felt that creation was evolved in 
two stages. The first was the moment of inspiration acknowl- 
edging something which had been in preparation a long time 
and the second phase was the elaboration. Creative power 
he felt was related to giving up daydreaming because of guilt 
feelings. His other works include psychoanalytic studies of 
Brahms, Schubert, Werfel, William James, Samuel Johnson, 
and James Boswell. Hitschmann founded the Vienna Psycho- 
analytic Clinic in 1922 and was its director until 1938. He left 
before the Nazis came to power, and after two years in London 
immigrated to Boston. In 1947 he wrote “New Varieties of Re- 
ligious Experience.” He saw belief as related to the overrated 
father of childhood. His Great Men appeared in 1956. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: PL. Becker, in: EG. Alexander et al. (eds.), 
Psychoanalytic Pioneers (1966), 160-8; A. Grinstein, Index of Psycho- 


analytic Writings, 2 (1957); 7 (1964). 
[Louis Miller] 


HITTITES, an ancient people of Anatolia. The name Hittites 
is taken from the biblical Hebrew Hitti (gentilic), plural Hittim, 
which stems from the form Hatti found as a geographic term 
in cuneiform texts, the vowel change resulting from a Hebrew 
phonetic law. The form Hatti is used in Akkadian. Since this 
name always occurs in combination with a noun, such as 
“country of Hatti, “king of Hatti; etc., it is uncertain whether 
the final-i is part of the stem or rather the Akkadian genitive 
ending that would make the nominative Hattu. The occur- 
rence of a term Hattum in Old Assyrian texts (with the-m suf- 
fix of the Old Period) had been cited in support of the second 
alternative. The problem is, however, complicated by the fact 
that the same sources mention a place called Hattus, whose 
relation to Hattum is not clear, and that in later periods the 
Hittites themselves used the form Hatti for both the country 
and its capital when they wrote Akkadian, but Hattusa, also in 
both usages, when writing Hittite, while an adjective, Hattili, 
was derived from the short form. In writing these names the 
Hittites often used the word sign for “silver, writing sILVER-ti 
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for Akkadian Hatti, siLvER-Sa for Hittite Hattusa. It is worth 
noting that one of the Ugaritic words for “silver” Ugaritic htt 
is an Anatolian loanword (Tropper, 111, 122). Conventionally 
the form Hatti is used by moderns. 

Hatti was originally the name of the region comprising 
the large bend of the river Halys (Kizil Irmak) and of the city 
whose ruins are at the village of Boghazkéy (c. 100 miles di- 
rectly east of Ankara). The Hittites who ruled that country 
during most of the second millennium B.c.£. were invad- 
ers speaking an Indo-European language; when they arrived 
they found a population that spoke a different language, of 
agglutinative type, and this non-Indo-European tongue they 
called Hattili - “belonging to Hatti”” Although both the name 
Hittite and the term Hattili are derived from the same geo- 
graphic name, they refer to entirely different entities. To avoid 
confusion scholars call the old indigenous language “Hattic” 
or “Proto-Hattic,’ the people “Hattians” or “Proto-Hattians,” 
while reserving the term “Hittite” for the Indo-European- 
speaking newcomers, who took over much of the civiliza- 
tion of the indigenous population in material culture and re- 
ligion. The reason that Hattic texts have survived at all is that 
the Hittites still used them in the cult. Thus, there is cultural 
continuity, the Hattian element being an integral part of the 
civilization of the Hittites. The Indo-European language called 
Hittite by moderns was called Nesian by the Hittites them- 
selves, the name being derived from that of NeSa, one of their 
early capitals (see below). 


History 

It is not known when or from where the Indo-European- 
speaking Hittites came. The problem becomes even more 
complex if the other Indo-European languages of Anatolia 
are considered. The documents of the Assyrian merchant 
colonies (see *Asia Minor) give only partial answers to these 
questions. Among the proper names of local persons there are 
some that contain Indo-European Hittite elements; accord- 
ingly, some individuals, at least, belonging to the newcomers 
were present in KaneS in the 19 century B.c.E. The Hittites 
derived their own kingdom from the kings of Ku8Sar, a town, 
according to Old Assyrian documents recently made avail- 
able, situated in the mountainous region southeast of KaneS. 
An important source for the early period is the inscription 
of a certain Anitta, king of Ku8gar, found in the Hittite capi- 
tal and written in Hittite (cos 1, 183-85). In it the king relates 
that his father, Pithana, conquered the city of NeSa but spared 
its people. When he subsequently speaks of his own deeds 
Anitta mentions NeSa as his own city to which he brings cap- 
tives and booty and where he builds temples. Thus, despite the 
title King of KuSSar, Nea seems to have been the royal resi- 
dence. Both Pithana and Anitta are attested to in the Assyrian 
merchant documents found in the later settlement at Kanes 
(see *Asia Minor) where they apparently ruled. According to 
some scholars Ne’a and Kane are the same city; this theory, 
if correct, would greatly contribute to an understanding of 
the historical situation. 
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The Hittite empire of the second millennium B.c.£. (c. 1800-1200). Based on 
the Westminster Historical Atlas to the Bible, Philadelphia, Pa., 1945. 


Anitta tells about a number of conquests, the most im- 
portant being that of HattuSa, which he burned and whose site 
he cursed. Among the remains of HattuSa at Boghazkoy, docu- 
ments of the type representative of the later merchant colony 
were found in houses which had been destroyed by fire, per- 
haps indicative of the destruction by Anitta. Within the pe- 
riod of the later colony, Pithana and Anitta fall relatively late, 
perhaps in the middle of the 18" century B.c.£., or even later. 
Still, knowledge is lacking for the period between Anitta and 
the beginning of the Old Hittite Kingdom, whose founder was 
a certain Labarna, alternatively, Tabarna, king of KuS%ar, indi- 
cating that the kingdom was still connected with that town. 
That Labarna founded a new dynasty seems likely because of 
the later tradition which carries historical accounts back to 
him, but no further; his name was taken by all later kings, so 
that it almost became a title (comparable to Roman “Caesar”). 
Labarna’s conquests, learned of only from a later source, in- 
cluded Tuwanuwa (near Nighde) and Hupigna (Ereghli). Con- 
temporary sources are for the first time available on his suc- 
cessor, who called himself Labarna (11) and King of Ku8Sar, 
but who was better known to posterity by his second name, 
Hattusili. This name is the gentilic derived from HattuSa, and, 
indeed, in his own inscriptions Hattua figures as the capital. 
He moved there, apparently, despite the old curse. Labarna and 
his successors definitely were Indo-European-speaking Hit- 
tites; for Pithana and Anitta this is uncertain but not impos- 
sible. If one could reconstruct the course of events so that the 
Indo-European-speaking Hittites first held the eastern town 
of KuSSar and from there moved to NeSa (= Kane$?), then to 
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the region of Tyana (Nighde), and finally to Hatti, it would 
indicate that the last part of their movement was from East 
to West, which would favor the eastern route also for their 
entry into Anatolia. Hattusili 1 fought extensive wars, partly 
in Anatolia and partly in northern Syria. He boasts of having 
been the first to cross the Euphrates and of having destroyed 
Alalakh (Tell Atchana). As his successor Hattusili appointed 
an adopted son, Mursili (1), who continued the move toward 
the southeast by conquering the kingdom of Aleppo and even 
raiding Babylon, which marks the fall of the First Dynasty of 
Babylon, dated (in the “middle” chronology) 1595 B.c.E. This 
brings Labarna to about 1660. 

Mursili was assassinated, and a period of dynastic strug- 
gle followed until King Telipinu (c. 1550) introduced strict 
rules for hereditary succession (Cos 1: 194-98). After him only 
the names of some rulers are known. About 1450 a new dy- 
nasty came to the throne, founding the so-called New King- 
dom. After modest beginnings and serious setbacks, this king- 
dom rose to empire under King Suppiluliuma (1) (c. 1370-45). 
Being a younger son, he usurped the throne, but his military 
and diplomatic success atoned for the usurpation. Having 
reconquered the lost territories in Anatolia, Suppiluliuma 
moved against the kingdom of Mitanni in northern Mesopo- 
tamia, one of the great powers of the time. After an unsuc- 
cessful first attempt, he defeated Mitanni and conquered most 
of its Syrian territories as far south as Kadesh on the Orontes. 
Ata later date he took advantage of dynastic struggles in Mi- 
tanni by helping one of the contenders and installing him as 
his vassal. In Syria the Hittites also threatened the Egyptian 
possessions; Hittite sources here supplement the informa- 
tion contained in the *el-Amarna letters. Thus a treaty con- 
cluded by Suppiluliuma with Aziru, king of Amurru (cos 1, 
93-95), shows that the latter actually switched his allegiance 
from Egypt to Hatti despite the letters he wrote to the Pha- 
raoh. Most characteristic of the Hittites’ prestige is the request 
of the widow of Tutankhamen, who wrote to Suppiluliuma 
asking for a Hittite prince whom she would marry and make 
king of Egypt. The plan failed because her opponents killed 
the Hittite prince when he arrived, and his father had to send 
an army to avenge him. 

Suppiluliuma’s successors were, on the whole, able to 
maintain the empire. MurSili 11 (c. 1345-20) incorporated 
into the empire as vassals the Arzawa countries of southwest- 
ern Anatolia. Muwatalli fought the famous battle of Kadesh 
(1300 B.C.E.) against Ramses 11 of Egypt. Claimed as victory 
by both sides, the battle left the status of Hittite and Egyptian 
possession in Syria unchanged. Against the danger stemming 
from Assyria’ rise to power, HattuSili 111 concluded a peace 
treaty with Ramses (1284 B.c.E.) and later (1271) gave him 
his daughter as wife. Friendly relations between the two pow- 
ers continued from that time. Tudhaliya rv (c. 1250) still 
held Syria, including Amurru; most of his military activity 
was in the west. During his reign one foreign power, Ahhiyawa, 
probably the Akhean kingdom of Mycenae and mentioned 
already by earlier kings, seemed to be aggressive in west- 
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ern Anatolia. Under Tudhaliya’s son, Arnuwanda, the situ- 
ation in the west apparently further deteriorated. The last 
king, Suppiluliuma 1, tells of a naval victory over ships of 
Cyprus, but shortly thereafter the Hittite empire is destroyed. 
The end is marked by burnt levels in all sites and by the dis- 
appearance of written sources. However, it is not known 
how or by whom the destruction was brought about, or what 
role inner weakness may have played. The only information 
comes from the Egyptian records of Ramses 111, which men- 
tion, in his eighth year (c. 1190), the attack of so-called Peo- 
ples of the Sea who are said to have overrun all the countries 
“from Hatti on.” 

The downfall is followed by a dark age at the end of which 
the map of Anatolia had been redrawn. Small states known as 
Late Hittite or Neo-Hittite, because of the inscriptions writ- 
ten in the so-called Hittite hieroglyphs found in the areas they 
occupied, extended far into Syria, Hamath on the Orontes be- 
ing the southernmost. In contrast to the small states of Ana- 
tolia, some - but not all - of those in Syria were taken over 
by Arameans: Till Barsip on the Euphrates became Aramean 
Bit Adini about 950 B.c.£.; shortly after, the Aramean Gab- 
bar founded a dynasty at Samal (Zinjirli), similarly the region 
around Arpad became the Aramean Bit Agusi about 890, 
while Hamath fell to the Arameans as late as about 820 B.C.E. 
In contrast, Carchemish on the Euphrates was ruled by “Late 
Hittites” (Luwians according to their language) until it be- 
came an Assyrian province in 717. The important point is that 
the Assyrians, who continually fought these small states until 
Sargon 11 finally incorporated them into his empire as prov- 
inces, continued to call the whole region Hatti, regardless of 
whether the people were Luwians or Arameans. Even more 
than a century after the last “Hittite” state had disappeared, 
the Babylonian chronicle introduces Nebuchadnezzar’s first 
war against Jerusalem (598 B.c.E.) with the words “he went 
to Hatti.” The name Hatti was now used in a vague sense for 
the entire Mediterranean littoral. 


Hittites in the Bible 

The Anatolian Hittites of the second pre-Christian millennium 
seem to have left no traces in the Hebrew Bible. Those books 
of the Bible that mention Hittites in connection with events 
of the monarchy clearly refer to the “late Hittites” of that same 
period: “Uriah the Hittite” under David (11 Sam. 11:3; 1 Chron. 
11:41); Solomon's Hittite wives (1 Kings 11:1) and the horses 
sent by him to “all the kings of the Hittites and the kings of 
the Arameans” (1 Kings 10:29; 11 Chron. 1:17; cf. also 11 Kings 
7:6). In contrast to these passages are those that mention Hit- 
tites as part of the pre-Israelite population of Palestine (Gen. 
15:20; 23; 26:34, et al., Ex. 3:8, et al.; Deut. 7:1; Josh. 3:10; 9:1; et 
al.; Judg. 3:5; 1 Kings 9:20 = 11 Chron. 8:7; Ezra 9:1; Neh. 9:8), 
especially of its mountainous part (Num. 13:29; Josh. 11:3). The 
Hittite empire of the second millennium never included Pal- 
estine. To explain these passages some scholars have adduced 
the so-called Khirbet Kerak ware, a kind of pottery similar 
to wares found in Anatolia and further east. If this pottery 
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really attests Anatolians in Palestine, they would be Hattians 
at best, and the time lapse from the Early Bronze Age to the 
conquest would be more than a millennium, a very long time 
for a name to be remembered. Others have adduced a Hittite 
source according to which, some time before Suppiluliuma 
1, some Hittites migrated from Anatolia “into Egypt.” If this 
means Egypt proper it has no bearing on the question (despite 
the convenient parallel it furnishes to the Children of Israel). 
Only if it is assumed that “Egypt” refers to Egyptian-held terri- 
tory which happened to be Palestine can the phrase serve as an 
explanation for the mention of those early Hittites. Neither of 
these theories is convincing. It is rather that the writers of the 
Bible used the designations “Hittite” and “Canaanite,” mostly 
pejoratively, for the aboriginal inhabitants of the country. Es- 
au’s Hittite wives (Gen. 26:34) are called Canaanites in Gen. 
27:46. “The “Hittites” of David’s time, Uriah (11 Sam. 11:3, 17, 
21) and Ahimelech (1 Sam. 26:6), may have traced their de- 
scent to old pre-Israelite families. By the eighth century, mat 
Hatti, “Hittite land” in Neo-Assyrian sources, had acquired 
the sense of everything west of the Euphrates up to the Medi- 
terranean. The phrase erez ha-hittim, “the land of the Hittites” 
(Josh. 1:4) is a Hebrew reflex of this usage and is absent from 
the Septuagint to this verse. 


[Hans G. Guterbock / S. David Sperling (274 ed.)] 


Hittite Hieroglyphic Writing 

What used to be called “Hieroglyphic Hittite” is now more 
accurately referred to as “Anatolian Hieroglyphic” (Hawkins, 
Melchert). The preserved hieroglyphic texts are actually writ- 
ten in Luwian, like Hittite, an Indo-European language. Al- 
though closely related to the Hittite language, Luwian is dis- 
tinct. The term “hieroglyphic” used for Hittite writing was 
borrowed from the Egyptian terminology, and it simply im- 
plies that the Hittite writing, like the Egyptian, is pictographic. 
In no way does it imply that the Hittite hieroglyphic writing 
was borrowed from the Egyptian hieroglyphic or that it was 
in any way related to it. 

The Hittite writing was in use from about 1500 to 700 
B.C.E. in a large area extending from central Anatolia to north- 
ern Syria. Two main periods are distinguished: the earlier from 
1500-1200 B.C.E., and the later from 1200 to 700 B.c.£. The 
language of the “Hittite hieroglyphic” inscriptions is related to 
the so-called “cuneiform Hittite” (or “Nesian”), so named be- 
cause it is preserved in the cuneiform writing borrowed from 
Mesopotamia. Both of these languages and writings were used 
at the same time in the Hittite Empire, but while the use of 
cuneiform Hittite was limited to a small area around Boghaz- 
k6y, the capital of the empire, and died out at the time of the 
empire’s collapse around 1200 B.c.£., “hieroglyphic Hittite” 
(i.e., Luwian) was used throughout the empire, and remained 
in use up to about 700 B.c.£. The deciphering of Hittite hi- 
eroglyphic writing was achieved only in the 1930s through 
the combined efforts of P. Meriggi, IJ. Gelb, E.O. Forrer, H.T. 
Bossert, and B. Hrozny. In the years after the Second World 
War, a great advancement in the deciphering of Hittite writing 
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and language resulted from the discovery of bilingual Hittite 
and Phoenician inscriptions at Karatepe in Cilicia. 

Two formal types of writing existed. The first was a mon- 
umental type with signs faithfully imitating the forms of pic- 
tures. The second, a cursive type, developed from the monu- 
mental type, with forms of signs so divergent from the original 
pictures that it is often difficult - if not impossible - to recog- 
nize their original pictographic form. 

Hittite writing, like such other ancient Oriental systems 
as the Mesopotamian, Egyptian, and Chinese, represents 
word-syllabic type of writing. It consists of three classes of 
signs: logograms or word signs; syllabic signs, developed from 
the logograms by the rebus principle; and auxiliary marks and 
signs, such as punctuation marks and signs for determinatives, 
classifiers, or semantic indicators. In the use of logograms and 
auxiliary marks and signs, the Hittite system is identical or 
very similar to other word-syllabic systems. The normal Hit- 
tite syllabary consists of about 60 signs of the type fa, ti, te, tu, 
each representing a syllable beginning with a consonant and 
ending in a vowel. The writing does not indicate any distinc- 
tion between voiced, voiceless, and aspirated consonants. 

Nowhere but in the Aegean area in writings such as Lin- 
ear B and Cypriote is there a syllabary identical to that of the 
Hittites. Accordingly, Hittite hieroglyphic writing can be as- 
signed, together with Cretan writing and its derivatives, to the 
Aegean group of writings. [lgnace J. Gelb] 
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Ancient World, ed. by S.N. Kramer (1961), 141-79; O.R. Gurney, The 
Hittites (1961); E. Akurgal, Art of the Hittites (1962); CAH2, vols. 1-2. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. van Seters, in: VT, 21 (1972), 64-81; idem, 
In Search of History (1983), 100-126; J.D. Hawkins, in: World Archae- 
ology, 17 (1986), 363-76 (with bibliography); idem, Corpus of Hiero- 
glyphic Luwian Inscriptions...Iron Age (2000); idem, G. McMahon, 
in: BA 52 (1989), 62-77; idem, ABD, 3:228-31; I. Singer, apud S. Izreel 
and I. Singer, The General’s Letter from Ugarit (1990), 115-83; G.O. 
Gurney, The Hittites (1991); P. Houwink ten Cate, ABD, 3:219-25; R. 
Drews, The End of the Bronze Age (1993); H. Hoffner, apud M. Roth, 
Law Collections from Mesopotamia and Asia Minor (1995), 213-543 
idem, Hittite Myths (1998); idem, Encyclopedia of Religion, 6:4068-73; 
S. Ahituv, Joshua (1995), 73; H.C. Melchert, in: P. Daniels (ed.) The 
World’s Writing Systems (1996), 12-24; G. Beckman, Hittite Diplomatic 
Texts (1999); J. Tropper, Ugaritische Grammatik (2000). 


°HITZIG, FERDINAND (1807-1875), German Protestant 
theologian and Bible critic. Hitzig was a student of W. *Gese- 
nius in Halle and of G. *Ewald in Gottingen. Hitzig directed 
much energy against confessional orthodoxy, the religious re- 
action to critical study manifest in the works of *Hengsten- 
berg. He taught at the universities of Heidelberg (1829-32; 
1861-75), and Zurich (1833-61). In his day he was considered 
one of the leading modern Bible exegetes, noted for ingenious, 
often bold, textual and exegetical hypotheses. He was among 
the earliest modern critics who dated the composition of 
some of the psalms to the Hasmonean period. He enunciated 
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his critical principles at the beginning of his career in a work 
titled Begriff der Kritik am Alten Testament praktisch erértert 
(1831). In the series Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Handbuch zum 
Alten Testament he published his commentaries on the Proph- 
ets and Hagiographa: Isaiah (1833), Jeremiah (1841, 18667), 
Ezekiel (1847), the Minor Prophets (1838, 1881*), Ecclesiastes 
(with W. Nowack, 1847, 1883”), Proverbs (1847), Daniel (1850), 
Song of Songs (1855), Psalms (1863), and Job (1874). In 1869 his 
Geschichte des Volkes Israel, a history of the biblical period, ap- 
peared. Vorlesungen iiber biblische Theologie und messianische 
Weissagungen des Alten Testaments (1880), on biblical theol- 
ogy and the messianic concept in the Bible, was published 
posthumously. Other writings deal with the New Testament 
and Semitic linguistics. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.J. Kneucker, in: E Hitzig, Vorlesungen iiber 
biblische Theologie... (1880), 1-64; A. Kamphausen, in: Realencyk- 
lopddie fiir protestantische Theologie und Kirche, 8 (1900), 157-62. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Rogerson, in: DBI 1, 510-11. 


HITZIG, JULIUS EDUARD (1780-1849), German au- 
thor, publisher, and criminologist; member of the prominent 
Itzig family of Berlin and Potsdam, grandson of Daniel *Itzig 
(1723-1799). His original name was Isaac Elias Itzig, but in 
1799 he converted and changed his name to Hitzig - which 
prompted Heine to satirize him as “H. Itzig.” Hitzig studied 
law, and between 1799 and 1807 served as a Prussian official in 
Warsaw and Berlin. During his Berlin period, he was a mem- 
ber of the romantic group known as the Nordsternbund, and 
published poems in the group’s Musenalmanach of 1804. In 
1808 he founded a publishing house which, among others, 
published Heinrich von Kleist’s Berliner Abendblaetter. In 1814, 
after the defeat of Napoleon, he resumed his law career in the 
service of the Prussian government. In 1824 he founded the 
Literarische Mittwochsgesellschaft, which became a center 
for the later Romantics and for aspiring young writers. Hitzig 
wrote biographies of two romantic writers he had come to 
know in Warsaw, Zacharias Werner (1823) and E.T.A. Hoff- 
mann (1823), and the definitive biography of his lifelong friend, 
Adalbert von Chamisso (1839), the creator of Peter Schlemihl. 
He himself was best remembered after his death for Der neue 
Pitaval (1842-47, and frequently reprinted), a collection in 
many volumes of crime and detective stories of all lands and 
ages, in which he collaborated with W. Haering. His son was 
the German architect Friedrich *Hitzig (1811-1881). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Dorsch, Julius Eduard Hitzig. Li- 
terarisches Patriarchat und buergerliche Karriere. Eine dokumentari- 
sche Biographie zwischen Literatur, Buchhandel und Gericht der Jahre 


1780-1815 (1994). [Sol Liptzin] 
0. iptzin 


HIVITES (Heb. "1), the sixth of the 11 peoples or tribes de- 
scended from the sons of Canaan (Gen. 10:17) and one of the 
seven nations residing in Canaan at the time of the Conquest 
(Ex. 3:8, 173 13:5; 23:23, 285 33:2; 34:11; Deut. 7:1; 20:17; Josh. 3:10; 
9:1; 11:3; 12:8; 24:11; Judg. 3:35; 1 Kings 9:20 = 11 Chron. 8:7). Most 
of the references to the Hivites occur in Genesis and Joshua, 
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among the least historical sections of the Bible. Yet it is likely 
that some such group was known to ancient Israel. In the sto- 
ries set in the “patriarchal period” the Hivites dwelt at Shechem 
(Gen. 34:2). In accounts of the Conquest of Canaan they were 
associated with the four towns of Gibeon, Chephirah, Beeroth, 
and Kiriath-jearim (Josh. 9:17), and with the land of Mizpah at 
the foot of Mt. Hermon (Josh. 11:3). According to the Book of 
Joshua, the Hivites of the four towns were exempt from Israel's 
holy war against the seven nations by a solemn treaty (Josh. 
9:19; see *Gibeonites). Those who lived in the land of Mizpah 
were likewise unaffected, insofar as the area below Mt. Hermon 
was the limit of Joshua's conquest (Josh. 11:17; Judg. 3:3). 

The term Hivites is unattested in extra-biblical sources. 
The suggestion that the Hivites are the Greek Achaeans, known 
from the Iliad, who appear in Egyptian documents as akioasha, 
seems linguistically dubious. E.A. Speiser noted the absence of 
any reference to the *Hurrians (Horites), who played a major 
role in Israelite history, in the biblical lists of Canaanite nations. 
He called attention to Hurrian personal names associated with 
Shechem and with other areas whose inhabitants the Bible calls 
Hivites. He further noted the juxtaposition of the Hurrian Je- 
busites and the Hivites in all but two of the biblical references 
to the latter. Thus he concluded that Hivite was a biblical term 
for Hurrian. Speiser supported his identification of the bibli- 
cal Hivites with the Hurrians by reference to Genesis 36:2, and 
36:20, where the terms Hivite and Horite are apparently used 
interchangeably. In the former verse Zibeon is called a Hivite, 
in the latter, a Horite. Other examples of the apparent inter- 
change of the terms Hivite and Horite may be found by com- 
paring the Masoretic Text and the Septuagint. Thus in Genesis 
34:2 and Joshua 9:7 the Septuagint reads Horites for the Hivite 
of the Masoretic Text. These alternations have been the subject 
of considerable discussion. Some claim that the differences be- 
tween the Masoretic Text and Septuagint are the result of the 
former's attempt to harmonize the narratives with the list of 
Canaanite nations in Genesis 10. It is difficult, however, to draw 
any conclusions from variants in the Septuagint. 

Both Grintz and Speiser suggested a close connection be- 
tween Hurrians and Hivites. Grintz, therefore, explained the 
Gibeonites’ claim to have come “from a far country” (Josh. 
9:6, 9) in the light of the Hurrians’ origin in the area north of 
Mesopotamia and east of Asia Minor. Speiser, who found the 
name Hu-u-ia among Hurrian names in Mesopotamia, sug- 
gested that the latter name, which passed into Hebrew as Hiv- 
ite, became the general Hebrew term for Hurrian because the 
term Horite had been preempted for the pre-Edomite popula- 
tion of Seir (Gen. 36:20). S. Ahituv connects the Hivites with 
the land Hume, known from Neo-Babylonian sources. The 
Hebrew form with waw is linguistically defensible. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Meyer, Die Israeliten und ihre Nachbar- 
sttimme (1906), 328-45; I.Z. Horowitz, Erez Yisrael u-Shekhenoteha 
(1923); E.A. Speiser, in: AASOR, 13 (1933), 26-31; S. Loewenstamm, 
in: EM, 3 (1958), 45-47; Y.M. Grintz, Mozaei Dorot (1969), 130-82, 
290-308. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Ahituv, Joshua (1995), 93. 


[Mayer Irwin Gruber] 
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HIWI AL-BALKHI (second half of ninth century, Hiwi, a 
misspelling of the Persian name Hayyawayh; al-Balkhi, of 
Balkh, in Khorasan, *Persia, now *Afghanistan), freethinker 
and radical Bible critic. Few details of Hiwi’s life are known. 
His homeland was a meeting place of many religious streams — 
Rabbanite and *Karaite Judaism, Shiite *Islam in its various 
sectarian manifestations, Nestorian Christianity, Buddhism, 
and Zoroastrianism. It was the home of some of the greatest Is- 
lamic scientists and scholars of the first centuries of Islam. Hiwi 
was the author of a polemical work which contained 200 criti- 
cisms of the Bible. He belonged neither to the Rabbanites nor 
to the Karaites. In fact, both of these factions of Judaism con- 
demned him. The work of Hiwi is no longer extant; its contents 
have to be reconstructed from the quotations by later Rabban- 
ite and Karaite critics of his work. The language Hiwi wrote 
in is unknown, though it can be assumed he wrote in Arabic. 
From the polemical attacks against Hiwi, it can be ascertained 
that his main concern was to undermine the authority of the 
Bible. He censured the biblical concepts of God and the bib- 
lical commandments and stories. Modern scholars were only 
able to reconstruct approximately one-third of his 200 ques- 
tions and criticisms. These questions can be subdivided into 
the following categories: God is unjust, without compassion, 
and favors evil; God is not omniscient; God is not omnipotent; 
God changes His mind, which is a sign that He is not consis- 
tent; God likes blood and sacrifices; the Bible is full of anthro- 
pomorphisms; God does not work miracles; the Bible admits 
the existence of many gods; the Bible contains contradictions; 
and many commandments and stories in the Bible lack reason. 
It is also evident that Hiwi did not believe in creatio ex nihilo 
and in free will. Hiwi, an eclectic, was not original in his ideas. 
Some of his criticisms can be traced to rabbinic sources, some 
to the works of the last defenders of Zoroastrianism, some to 
the works of Islamic heretics, and some to Christian heretics. 
The vehemence with which Hiwi was rebuked by Rabbanite 
and Karaite scholars alike testifies to the great influence of his 
writings upon his contemporaries and even later generations. 
*Saadiah Gaon, who succeeded in stemming the tide of Karaite 
Judaism in the Near East, felt - 60 years after the publication of 
Hiwi’s work - the need to refute Hiwi’s arguments in a special 
work, which he wrote in Hebrew rhyme. Fragments of Saadiah’s 
refutation were preserved in the Cairo Genizah and were pub- 
lished by Israel Davidson in 1915. Two additional leafs were dis- 
covered and published by J.H. Schirmann in 1965. Hiwi’s name 
would have been forgotten completely if Abraham *Ibn Ezra 
had not mentioned Hiwi's critical remarks in his commentary 
on the Pentateuch. Hiwi’s name and work have been used in 
modern times for anti-religious propaganda by freethinkers, 
particularly in Soviet Russia. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Davidson, Saadia’s Polemic Against Hiwi Al- 
Balkhi (1915); J. Rosenthal, Hiwi Al-Balkhi: A Comparative Study (1949); 
M. Gil, Hivi ha-Balkhi ha-Kofer me-Hurasan (1965); J.H. Schirmann, 
Shirim Hadashim min ha-Genizah (1965), 31-41; Fischel, in: Hy, 7 (1945); 
29-50; M.S. Belenki (ed.), Kritika Iudeyskoy Religii (1962), 27-28, 
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HIYYA 


HIYYA (also called Rabbah, “the Great”; end of the second 
century C.E.), tanna (BM 5a) during the transition period 
from the tannaim to the amoraim. Hiyya was born at Kafri, 
near Sura in Babylonia (Sanh. 5a). According to one talmudic 
tradition his family was descended from Shimei, the brother 
of David (Ket. 62b), but according to another from Shepha- 
tiah, the son of David’s wife Abital (TJ, Ta’an. 4:2, 68a). After 
he immigrated to Erez Israel from Babylonia (Ket. 5a), his fa- 
ther, Abba b. Aha, died (Pes. 4a) and because of his country of 
origin the sages referred to him as “the Babylonian” (Gen. R. 
26:4). He frequented Judah ha-Nasi’s company, studied in his 
bet midrash (Shab. 66b; Hul. 16a; et al.) as well as under him 
personally (Ned. 41a), asked questions of him (TJ, Git. 7:10, 
49a; et al.), and transmitted halakhic statements in his name. 
Judah ha-Nasi authorized him to act as a dayyan (Sanh. 5a) 
and once sent him to sanctify the new month (RH 25a). He 
was the outstanding pupil of Judah ha-Nasi, and the Talmud 
gives a large number of queries addressed to him (Tj, Git. 
7:10, 49a; BM 3:4., et al.). On one occasion Judah ha-Nasi was 
taken ill and forgot something which he had taught Hiyya, 
who reminded him of it (Ned. 41a). Hiyya also argued with 
his master on halakhah (TJ, Pe’ah 8:4) and there are even in- 
stances of Judah ha-Nasi asking questions of Hiyya (Hor. 11b). 
Judah ha-Nasi himself once said to a pupil of his, “Disregard 
my reply and adopt that of Hiyya” (Av. Zar. 36b). Much is told 
about their relationship. Although on occasions Judah ha-Nasi 
adopted a critical attitude toward him (see MK 16b, et al.), he 
held him in exceptionally great esteem calling him: “A great 
man, a holy man” (Gen. R. 33:3). Hiyya was regarded as sec- 
ond in learning only to Judah ha-Nasi and hence the sages 
wondered why Judah ha-Nasi had not on his deathbed desig- 
nated him as the head of his bet midrash. Some explained it 
as due to Hiyya’s being so extensively engaged in mitzvot and 
in spreading knowledge of the Torah, but others think he may 
have predeceased Judah ha-Nasi (Ket. 103b). 

Hiyya had his own bet midrash which was famous chiefly 
for its preoccupation with beraitot. These are quoted fre- 
quently in the Talmud, many of them having been taught by 
Hiyya himself (Ber. 24a; BK 4b), who also transmitted to Os- 
haiah, his pupil, beraitot which the latter taught in his own 
bet midrash. The productions of these two schools in this field 
were regarded as the most authoritative and accurate, so that 
it was said that any baraita which did not emanate from them 
was a defective version and not to be cited in the bet midrash 
as a refutation (Hul. 14a-b). These beraitot included additional 
explanations to Judah ha-Nasi’s Mishnah as well as halakhic 
material which Judah ha-Nasi had excluded from his com- 
pilation. In it Hiyya incorporated not only statements that 
were based on a ruling he had personally heard from Judah 
ha-Nasi (TJ, BM 5:7, 10c) but also some that were opposed to 
what Judah ha-Nasi had taught (Ket. 59b). Yet there was the 
well-known principle: “Since Rabbi Judah ha-Nasi has not 
taught this ruling, whence could Hiyya know it!” (Er. 92a; 
and parallel passages). A collection of beraitot on the hala- 
khot of usury compiled in Hiyya’s bet midrash is mentioned 
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in Bava Mezia (62b, 65b). In the view of S. Zvi Kaplan Sherira 
*Gaon the Tosefta constitutes the collection of Hiyya’s berai- 
tot (see: *Tosefta). 

Hiyya enjoyed the status of both a tanna and an amora, 
this dual capacity of his being reflected in a discussion in 
Niddah 26a. As a tanna he was permitted to disagree with 
other tannaim and hence his statements are quoted in berai- 
tot (Shab. 20a; Hul. 27a; et al.), and by virtue of his status as 
an amora a large number of his halakhic pronouncements are 
cited in statements of amoraim to be found in all the tractates 
of the Babylonian and Jerusalem Talmuds. Among the sages 
with whom Hiyya discussed halakhic subjects, either agree- 
ing with or opposing their views, mention may be made of 
Ishmael b. Yose (TJ, Er. 7:1), Yannai (TJ, Ber. 4:5), Simeon b. 
Rabbi (Er. 72a; et al.), and Bar Kappara (Yev. 32b; et al.). Little 
is known of Hiyya’s personal life. His wife Judith, described 
as a harsh woman (Kid. 12b), bore him twin sons, *Judah and 
*Hezekiah, who were apparently born in Babylonia, became 
famous sages and immigrated with their father to Erez Israel 
(Suk. 20a). They also had twin daughters, Pazi and Tavi (Yev. 
65b-66a), one of whom died in her youth after being be- 
trothed to Judah ha-Nasi’s son. 

The most distinguished of Hiyya’s pupils was *Rav (see 
Hul. 1104; Ker. 21a; et al.), the son of his brother on his father’s 
side and of his sister on his mother’s side (cf. Rosenthal, 281ff.). 
Hiyya intervened with Rabbi Judah ha-Nasi on his behalf 
(Sanh. 5a). The relative intellectual stature of these three is 
described in the Talmud in the following: “Rabbi (Judah ha- 
Nasi) was the tallest man in his generation and Hiyya reached 
to his shoulder; Hiyya was the tallest man in his generation 
and Rav reached to his shoulder” (Nid. 24b). Rav also acted as 
Hiyyea’s interpreter (Yoma 20b), that is, one who at length and 
in a popular style expounded what the preacher or lecturer 
had indicated to him in brief. Some of Hiyya’s other pupils 
were his nephew, Rabbah bar Hanah, Ze iri (Shab. 156a), and 
Judah b. Kenosa (BK 81b). Hiyya devoted himself to spreading 
knowledge of and teaching the Torah. He would write out the 
five books of the Pentateuch, take them to towns which had 
no teachers for the young, and there teach them to the chil- 
dren. Judah ha-Nasi said of this, “How great are the deeds of 
Hiyya” (Ket. 103b; and parallel passages). Apparently his sons 
also participated in this work, as can be seen from Resh Lak- 
ish’s remark reflecting the vast esteem that the early Erez Israel 
amoraim had for Hiyya’s achievements in this field: “When the 
Torah was forgotten from Israel, Ezra came up from Babylonia 
and established it. When [some of it] was again forgotten, Hil- 
lel the Babylonian came up and established it. When [some of 
it] was once more forgotten, Hiyya and his sons came up and 
established it” (Suk. 20a). The Talmud refers to Hiyya’s diligent 
study of the Torah (TJ, Kel. 9:3) and his concern for orphans 
(BM 85b), his scrupulous consideration for the honor of others 
(Sanh. 11a), and his love of Erez Israel (TJ, Shev. 4:7). He would 
pray: “May it be Thy will that Thy Torah may be our occupa- 
tion, that our heart may not grieve nor our eyes be darkened” 
(Ber. 16b). When Hiyya and his sons led the congregation in 
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worship, their prayer was immediately answered (BM 85b). It 
was due to their merit that in Erez Israel “shooting stars and 
earthquakes, storms and thunder ceased, wine did not turn 
sour, nor was flax blighted” (Hul. 86a). 

Hiyya discoursed in public on halakhah (see Ket. 34a) 
and aggadah (rj, Sot. 1:4; et al.). His special method of expo- 
sition by the transposition of letters was known as “the Atbah 
(n”20N) of R. Hiyya” (see Suk. 52b, and Rashi, ad loc.). Once, 
when seeing the first rays of dawn piercing the darkness, he 
said: “Even so is the redemption of Israel. At first it comes 
gradually, and the longer it continues, the greater it becomes” 
(ry, Ber. 1:1). Yet Hiyya declared: “The Holy One blessed be 
He knows that Israel is unable to endure the cruel decrees of 
Edom [Rome], and therefore He exiled them to Babylonia” 
(Pes. 87b). Because of this he sought, against the wishes of 
Judah ha-Nasi, to obtain independence in teaching for the 
sages of Babylonia, so that they should not be subject to the 
central authority, then still in Erez Israel (Sanh. 5a). More- 
over, Rav, Hiyya'’s nephew and the founder of the academy at 
Sura, one of the pillars of Jewish life in Babylonia, had appar- 
ently emigrated there on the initiative and with the encour- 
agement of his uncle. He maintained that the “Holy of Holies,” 
to which, according to the sages, the worshiper is to direct his 
heart when praying, refers to the “Holy of Holies above,” that 
is, Heaven. He interpreted the place-name Mount Moriah as 
the site “from which fear goes forth,” and not, as Yannai held, 
“from which teaching goes forth to the world” (TJ, Ber. 4:5). 
These two sages’ different interpretations of Jacob’s dream in 
which he saw a ladder reaching to heaven (Gen. R. 68:12) is 
likewise related to these divergent approaches (cf. also Gen. 
R. 69:3). Hiyya’s aggadic statements include remarks against 
imposing excessively restrictive measures: “You shall not make 
the fence higher than the essential object (the Torah), that it 
should not fall and destroy the shoots” (Gen. R. 19:3); and 
“Whoever rebelled against Divine justice did not emerge un- 
scathed from under its hands” (Gen. R. 48:5). On the evil in- 
clination he observed: “It is poor dough which the baker him- 
self declares to be bad” (Gen. R. 34:10). Among his sayings is 
the statement originally made in connection with a halakhic 
problem: “The raven went to join the starling because it be- 
longs to the same species” (ibid. 65:3). He was also the author 
of the saying: “Such is the punishment of a liar, that even if he 
tells the truth he is not listened to” (Sanh. 89b, and see Gen. 
R. 94:3). His extensive business dealings brought him into 
close touch with daily life. Thus it is known that he traded in 
silk (Gen. R. 77:2; cf. also BK 99b). His practical advice was: 
“A person should not put all his money in one corner” (Gen. 
R. 76:3). Legend embellished Hiyya’s death (MK 28a). He was 
buried in a cave, in which his sons, Judah and Hezekiah were 
also interred on their death, one on each side of him (Mx 25a). 
In the aggadah a graphic description is given of his great merit 
in the heavenly academy (see BM 85); TJ, Kel. 9:3). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Tann.; Hyman, Toledot, 424-34; H. 
Albeck, Mehkarim ba-Beraita u-va-Tosefta (1944), 27-43; idem, Mavo 
la-Talmudim (1969), 144-8; Epstein, Mishnah, 24-40; P. Minzberg, 
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Toledot R. Hiyya u-Vanav (1953); J. Liver, Toledot Beit David (1959), 
26-32, 37-41; Z. Vilnay, Mazzevot Kodesh be-Erez Yisrael (19637), 
366-8; I. Konovitz, Maarakhot Tannaim, 2 (1967), 47-106; E.S. Rosen- 
thal, in: Hanokh Yalon Jubilee Volume (Hebrew) (1963), 281-337. 


[Zvi Kaplan] 


HIYYA BAR ABBA (1): Bar Ba or Va; third and the begin- 
ning of the fourth centuries C.E.), amora. Hiyya was born in 
Babylonia, of a priestly family (TJ, Ber. 3:1, 6a) but migrated 
to Erez Israel (Shab. 105b; BB 107b) where he was able to at- 
tend upon such Palestinian amoraim of the first generation 
as Hanina (TJ, Hor. 3:4, 48b) and Joshua b. Levi (TJ, Shab. 1:1, 
3a). He was the outstanding pupil of Johanan in whose name 
he transmitted many halakhot (Shab. 105); Er. 54a, et al.). He 
was known for being exceptionally precise in transmitting the 
words of his teacher, and every 30 days revised what he had 
studied in his presence (Ber. 38b). He also studied under R. 
Eleazar. Hiyya was very poor and left Erez Israel in order to 
gain a livelihood. On the recommendation of Eleazar he was 
appointed by Judah ha-Nasi 11 as his emissary to the Diaspora. 
In his letter of appointment Judah called him “a great man,” 
to which another version adds: “wherein lies his greatness? - 
That he is not ashamed to say ‘I have not heard’” (TJ, Hag. 1:8, 
76d). His mission apparently brought him back to Babylonia 
for a time and he had discussions with its scholars (Ber. 15a, et 
al.). He also visited Syria (TJ, Meg. 3:1, 74a) and even reached 
Rome (TJ, Ma’as. Sh. 4:1, 54d). Wherever he came he intro- 
duced necessary *takkanot, collected monies for the benefit 
of the yeshivah, and appointed heads of the community (Ty, 
Pe'ah, 8:7, 21a). In Erez Israel too he paid visits to many locali- 
ties, and evinced a lively concern with the spiritual situation in 
the various places, dealing with communal needs, and preach- 
ing to the congregations. He visited Gavla, south of the Dead 
Sea (Yev. 46a), Tiberias (TJ, Pes. 4:4, 31a), Sepphoris (TJ, Taan. 
4:9, 69b), and Tyre, where he apparently stayed for some time 
(TJ, Av. Zar. 2:9, 42a, TJ, Ber. 3:1, 6a). He had many sons who 
were scholars: Abba, the best-known (Ber. 5a); Jeremiah (Lev. 
R. 23:8); Kahana (TJ, Shab. 1:7, 3d); and Nehemiah (Ty, Ber. 3:1, 
6a). Hiyya was essentially a halakhist (Sot. 40a): “R. Abbahu 
and R. Hiyya b. Abba once came to a certain place. R. Abbahu 
expounded aggadah and R. Hiyya b. Abba halakhah. All the 
people deserted R. Hiyya and went to hear Abbahu. Hiyya was 
upset, but Abbahu said to him: ‘I will tell you a parable. To 
what is the matter like? To two men, one of whom was sell- 
ing precious stones and the other cheap ware. To whom will 
the people hurry? Is it not to the seller of the cheap ware?’” 
Nevertheless aggadic statements are found in his name. He 
expounded the verse (Jer. 16:11): “they have forsaken Me and 
not kept My law” - “Would they were to forsake Me, provid- 
ing that they keep My law, for as a result of occupying them- 
selves with it, its light will bring them back to the right path” 
(Lam. R., Proem 2, see also TJ, Hag. 1:7, 76c). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Pal Amor; Frankel, Mevo, 81b-82b, 
145b; Hyman, Toledot, s.v.; H. Albeck, Mavo la-Talmudim (1969), 
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poor [Zvi Kaplan] 
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HIYYA BAR AVIN (in 1), Bar Bun; beginning of the fourth 
century c.£.), Babylonian amora. Hiyya was the son of *Avin 
the Carpenter. He was a pupil of Huna (see Kid. 58a) and the 
resh *kallah at his yeshivah (see She iltot, Berakhah 165). The 
teachings of Rav and Samuel, which he frequently transmits 
(Er. 81a; Ber. 30a; et al.), he received presumably from their 
pupil Huna. His halakhic discussions with his contemporary 
scholars are frequently cited in the Talmud. Later Hiyya mi- 
grated to Erez Israel and studied in Tiberias in the yeshivah of 
Eleazar in whose name he sent instructions to Babylonia (Yev. 
43a). In Erez Israel he received many ancient traditions of ear- 
lier scholars. He held halakhic discussions with *Zera (Ber. 33b) 
and *Assi (Suk. 35a). He returned to Babylonia where he was 
held in the highest esteem. Rava referred to him as “the lion 
of the company” (Shab. 111b; et al.; some explain that the word 
havurah, “company, was a name applied only to the yeshivah of 
Erez Israel). Nahman b. Isaac turned to him with his problems 
(Ber. 6a; et al.). After Hiyya’s death, Rava transmitted to Hiyya’s 
son the teachings he had received from him (Ket. 85b). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 439-41; H. Albeck, Mavo 


la-Talmudim (1969), 284f. 
[Zvi Kaplan] 


HIYYA ROFE (15502-1618), rabbi of *Safed. Hiyya was born in 
Safed and studied in Solomon *Sagis’ yeshivah there, where he 
distinguished himself already in his youth. Hayyim *Vital in- 
structed him in *Kabbalah and he was ordained by Jacob *Be- 
rab II before 1599. He reestablished the yeshivah of *Tiberias 
in 1587 and headed it for a number of years. However, between 
1590 and 1593 he again lived in Safed where he was regarded as 
one of its outstanding scholars. In 1607 he was living in *Jeru- 
salem, but in about 1612 returned to Safed where he died. His 
opinions are quoted by contemporaries. Most of Hiyya’s works 
have been lost. The little that has remained, novellae to various 
tractates of the Talmud and 27 responsa, were published by his 
son *Meir b. Hiyya Rofe, a *Hebron scholar, in the collection 
Maaseh Hiyya (Venice, 1652). It is a valuable source for the 
method of talmudic study employed by the scholars of Safed 
as well as for the quotations from many manuscripts of the Tal- 
mud which the author kept in the yeshivah of Safed. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benayahu, in: Aresheth, 2 (1960), 109-29; 
idem, in: Sefer Yovel le-Yizhak Baer (1960), 257-63. 


HIZBOLLAH (Arab. “Party of God”), Lebanese Shiite-Mus- 
lim movement and militia based mainly in the southern sub- 
urbs of Beirut, in Balbek in the Biga, and in South Lebanon. It 
was founded during the *Lebanon War of 1982, emerging out 
of a loose coalition of radical Shiite groups. Inspired by the Is- 
lamic Revolution in *Iran and originally aspiring to set up a 
similar Islamic state in Lebanon as an alternative to the exist- 
ing multicultural state, it abandoned this goal in the early 1990s 
and ostensibly became part of the Lebanese political system, 
participating in parliamentary elections and maintaining a bloc 
of around 10 parliamentary representatives. Never disarmed 
by the weak Lebanese government and sponsored by Iran, it 
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became a virtual state within a state, launching violent attacks 
against American and Israeli targets. Under its charismatic 
leader Sheikh Hassan Nasrallah (1953- ) and as the self-pro- 
claimed champion of Arab resistance to the Israeli occupation, 
it began stockpiling thousands of Iranian- and Syrian-supplied 
rockets and building an extensive tactical infrastructure during 
a six-year lull in hostilities during the 2000s, until the illusion 
of tranquility was shattered in summer 2006. For a summary 
of the renewed hostilities, see *Israel, State of: Historical Sur- 
vey; for a detailed review of Israel’s war against terrorism, see 
*Israel, State of: Israel Defense Forces (“The War against Ter- 
rorism”). See also *Lebanon; *Lebanon War. 


HLADIK, ABRAHAM (first half of 13 century), Bohemian 
scholar. The name Hladik, still found to this day as a family 
name in Prague, is evidence that Abraham came from Bohe- 
mia, and he is sometimes referred to as Abraham of Bohemia. 
His name is frequently mentioned in *minhagim books and in 
13""-century commentaries on the prayers. He was in contact 
with “Abraham b. Azriel, though the nature of their literary 
dependence is still unclear. It seems that Hladik abridged some 
of Abraham b. Azriel’s commentaries to piyyutim. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.E. Urbach (ed.), Arugat ha-Bosem, 4 (1963), 


123-5. 
[Isaac Zeev Kahane] 


HLOHOVEC (Hung. Galgoc; Ger. Freistadtl, Freistadt; 
in popular Slovak Frastak), town in W. Slovakia, until 1992 
Czechoslovak Republic, then Slovak Republic. The first Jews 
appeared in Hlohovec with the Romans. During the 9'»-cen- 
tury Great Moravian Empire, Jews may have lived in the loca- 
tion of present Hlohovec. Since then, Germans who settled in 
the area bore hatred toward Jews, and in the 136 century Jews 
had to wear red markings on their clothes. After refusing to 
convert to Christianity, the Jews of the Hungarian kingdom 
were expelled in 1360. Before then, they could live in any part 
of the town. Upon their return four years after the expulsion, 
they were relegated to one “Jewish” street. In 1514 they were 
expelled again, during the peasant revolt. Hlohovec was lo- 
cated next to an important bridge over the river Vah; from the 
15‘ to the 18" century, Jews collected the tax for crossing the 
bridge on behalf of the royal treasury. 

In 1529, when Jews were being burned in the neighbor- 
ing town of *Trnava, the Jews crossed the bridge and settled in 
Hlohovec. Most of the Jewish inhabitants of Hlohovec hailed 
from Moravia. They sold wine, grain, salt, and silverware, and 
some were glaziers. Another source of income was supplying 
food to soldiers of the imperial army fighting the Turks. They 
continued to act as military suppliers in the 17" and 18" cen- 
turies. Jewish businessmen from Hlohovec attended the fair 
in Leipzig, Germany. Hlohovec had a well-established Jew- 
ish community. In 1735/38 there were 128 Jews; in 1746 there 
were 133. Rabbi Mordechai Deutsch, a well-known Talmudic 
scholar, founded a yeshivah, serving as principal until his 
death in 1772. The Hlohovec Jews enjoyed the goodwill of the 
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Erdoedy noble family, which owned the land. In 1750 the com- 
munity erected its first synagogue. 

In 1830/5 there were 556 Jews; in 1880, some 1,079 Jews 
lived in Hlohovec; and on the eve of the deportations in 1940, 
there were 727. 

The talmud torah was opened in 1828, and a school in 
the German language operated from 1858 to 1862. In 1865 a 
new school opened its doors. A synagogue was constructed in 
1830 and enlarged in 1890. A new edifice was erected in 1900. 
Following the Hungarian Jewish congress of 1868, a split oc- 
curred in the congregation. The majority chose Status Quo 
Ante, and the Orthodox minority established its own congre- 
gation. They shared the hevra kaddisha, the Torah scrolls, and 
the cemetery. The Orthodox community opened a school, as 
well as other religious institutions. In 1880 the two congrega- 
tions united as Orthodox. 

During the Hungarian commonwealth of 1848/49, many 
Jews enlisted with the Magyar troops. During World War 1, 
200 men were recruited into the army. After the war, the 
Zionist movement and the Jewish party appeared on the 
Jewish street. Party members were elected to the municipal 
council. Rabbi Moshe Schwarz headed a Torah va-Avodah 
yeshivah, where students received vocational training and 
engaged in rabbinic study. 

In September 1938 Slovakia proclaimed autonomy, and 
on March 14, 1939, independence under the Third Reich. Per- 
secution of Jews was among the state’s main tasks, culminating 
in the deportation of Jews to camps in Poland. In April 1942, 
the Jews of Hlohovec and the vicinity were deported; very few 
returned. The authorities continued to persecute the remain- 
ing Jews, reducing the number of streets where they could live 
and expropriating Jewish public buildings. During the Slovak 
anti-Nazi uprising in August-October 1944, some fled the city 
and others were sent to extermination camps. 

In 1947, only 27 Jews lived in Hlohovec. In 1949 there 
were 125. In 1968 a handful of Jews remained in the city, the 
rest having emigrated in 1948/49. They had a small prayer 
house, and services were conducted by Moshe Glueck, “the 
Zaddik of Hlohovec.’ In his capacity as caretaker of the local 
cemeteries, he discovered the 1772 grave of Sarele van Geldern, 
believed to be the forebear of German poet Heinrich Heine. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.E. Rosenfeld, Havvat Y.A.R. (1906), preface; 
Magyar Zsid6é Lexikon, s.v. Galgoc; MHJ, 5 pt. 1 (1959), 106, 131, 220, 
222, 305, 311, 313, 314, 3553 7 (1963), 1675 8 (1965), 194, 196; 9 (1966), nos. 
386, 429; S. Scheiber, Héber kédex maradvanyok magyarorszdgi kotés- 
tablakban (1969), 33-40. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Barkany-L. Dojé, 
Zidovské ndbozenské obce na Slovensku, (1991), 194-99. 


[Yeshayahu Jelinek (24 ed.)] 


HOBSBAWM, ERIC JOHN (Ernest; 1917—_), British histo- 
rian. Born in Alexandria, Egypt, Hobsbawm came to Britain 
in the early 1930s and was educated at Cambridge before be- 
coming professor of economic history at Birkbeck College, 
University of London. Widely regarded as one of the most 
distinguished historians of his time, Hobsbawm is interna- 
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tionally known both for his works on labor history and social 
agitation, such as Primitive Rebels (1959), and for his magiste- 
rial four-volume account of modern European history — The 
Age of Revolution (1962), The Age of Capital (1975), The Age of 
Empire (1987), and The Age of Extremes (1994) — as well as for 
his survey of British economic history, Industry and Empire 
(1968). Always on the left politically, Hobsbawm remained an 
unorthodox supporter of the British Communist Party long 
after many other intellectuals had left it. More recently, he be- 
came known for his critiques of the British Labour Party. In 
2002 Hobsbawm produced a widely noted autobiography, In- 
teresting Times: A Twentieth-Century Life. He also wrote jazz 
criticism under the pseudonym of Francis Newton. In 1998 
he was made a Companion of Honour (c.H.), a rare distinc- 


tion for a historian. 
[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 


HOBSON, LAURA Z. (Zametkin; 1900-1986), U.S. author. 
The daughter of the Yiddish writer Michael Zametkin, she 
worked for the New York Evening Post and later became copy 
chief for Time, Inc. She published short stories and novels from 
the mid-1930s, her best-known work being the novel Gentle- 
man’s Agreement (1947), a study of antisemitism in America. 
Her later novels include The Other Father (1950) and The Ce- 
lebrity (1951). In First Papers (1964) she returned to the prob- 
lems of the Jew in a non-Jewish environment. Her autobiog- 
raphy, Laura Z: A Life, was published in 1983. 


HOCHEIMER, HENRY (1818-1912), U.S. rabbi. Hocheimer 
was born in Ansbach, Bavaria, of a well-known rabbinical 
family. From 1844 to 1849 he assisted his father as rabbi of 
Ichenhausen, but had to leave Germany in 1849 because of 
his political activities. On arriving in the United States he be- 
came rabbi of the Reform Baltimore Hebrew Congregation. 
Ten years later he took office with the Fell’s Point (Md.) He- 
brew Friendship Congregation, where he remained until his 
retirement in 1892. Hocheimer published several articles and 
pamphlets and enjoyed a reputation as a scholar and a wit, but 
he took little part in public life. His son LEwIs HOCHEIMER 
(1853-1929) was a noted Baltimore attorney and community 
leader, and the author of Hocheimer’s Criminal Law (1899). 


[Sefton D. Temkin] 


°HOCHHUTH, ROLF (1931-_), German playwright. Hoch- 
huth, a Protestant, was a publisher’s reader between 1955 
and 1963 and was able to undertake, at the Vatican and else- 
where, the massive documentation needed for his controver- 
sial drama, Der Stellvertreter (The Deputy, 1964). This was pro- 
duced in Berlin in February 1963 and appeared in print at the 
same time. The play immediately aroused a storm of protest 
in Catholic circles owing to its uncompromising condemna- 
tion of Pope Pius x11 for his failure to condemn Hitler’s Jewish 
policies. The two tragic heroes of Hochhuth'’s drama are Lieu- 
tenant Kurt *Gerstein, a dedicated Lutheran who infiltrated 
the Waffen-ss and tried to awaken world conscience to the 
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Holocaust, and Father Riccardo Fontana, a Jesuit priest whose 
revolt against the silence of Pius x11 eventually leads him to 
assume the role of “representative” of the Pope at Auschwitz. 
The character of Fontana is fictitious but in part inspired by 
the heroic Provost Bernhard *Lichtenberg of Cologne, whom 
the Nazis executed. Both the play and the appended documen- 
tation draw the conclusion that Pius x11 sacrificed morality to 
the short-term financial and political interests of the Church. 
Der Stellvertreter appeared in England as The Representative 
and in the U.S. as The Deputy (published with Hochhuth’s ac- 
companying documentation, 1964). It provoked widespread 
reaction and was the subject of great controversy, bringing 
Pope *Paul vi to the defense of Pius x11. The 2002 film Amen 
was based on it. 

Hochhuth continued to write controversial plays after he 
moved to Switzerland in 1963 and became resident playwright 
at the Basle Stadttheater. His 1978 play A Love in Germany fo- 
cused on the governor of Wuerttemberg, Hans Filbinger, and 
his past as a military judge in World War 11. The play stirred a 
debate which resulted in Filbinger’s resignation. His play McK- 
insey Is Coming, which discusses modern social justice and 
criticizes big business, was read by some critics as an excul- 
pation of left-wing terrorism, a charge denied by Hochhuth. 
An earlier play, Soldiers, Necrology on Geneva (1967), which 
depicts the British bomb attacks in World War 11 as crimes 
and portrays Winston Churchill as a war criminal, resulted in 
his friendship with the extreme right-wing British historian 
David *Irving, who was later accused of Holocaust denial. 
When Hochhuth defended Irving in a public remark in 2005, 
he came under heavy attack in the German press. Hochhuth 
later retracted his statement, claiming he was not familiar with 
Irving’s extreme theses, and publicly apologized. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.R. Bentley (ed.), Storm over “The Deputy” 
(1964). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: P.M. Ellsberg, “An Interview with 
Rolf Hochhuth,’ in: C.F. Delzell (ed.), The Papacy and Totalitarianism 
between the Two World Wars (1974); T. Brechenbacher, “Der Dichter 
als Fallensteller - Hochhuths ‘Stellvertreter’ und die Ohnmacht des 
Faktischen,’ in: M. Wolffsohn and T. Brechenbacher (eds.), Geschichte 
als Falle (2001), 217-57; H.J. Cargas, “Hochhuth’s “The Deputy’ - One 
Generation Later,” in: Shofar, 5, 1 (1986), 30-42; U. Altermatt, “Die 
Hochhuth Debatte in der katholischen Schweiz,’ in: S. Kappeli (ed.), 
Lesarten des juedisch-christlichen Dialogs (2002), 19-32. 


[Godfrey Edmond Silverman / Michael Brenner (2"¢ ed.)] 


HOCHMAN, JULIUS (1892-1970), U.S. labor leader. Ho- 
chman was born in Bessarabia, the son of a tailor. At the age 
of 11 he was apprenticed to a tailor. Two years later he par- 
ticipated in an unsuccessful strike and decided to become a 
socialist. Immigrating to America at 15, Hochman worked as 
a skirt- and dressmaker in New York, and attended evening 
high school, the Rand School of Social Science, and Brook- 
wood Labor College. In his early twenties Hochman became 
an effective International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union or- 
ganizer of the Chicago, Boston, Toronto, and Montreal dress 
markets, and in 1925 was elected a vice president of the 1Lgwu. 
During the ensuing intra-union conflict between the left and 
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right, Hochman sided with the anticommunist Sigman group. 
His most important service to the union was in formulating 
programs for the stabilization of the garment industry. In 1929, 
appointed manager of the newly constituted New York Dress 
Joint Board, he was able to effect many of his ideas including 
piece-rate and time studies, which cemented labor-manage- 
ment cooperation aimed at increasing industrial efficiency. 
Hochman devoted his efforts to maintain New York as the na- 
tion’s dominant dressmaking center. In 1941, through an agree- 
ment with dress manufacturers, he accomplished some of his 
most cherished objectives: obligatory standards of efficiency, 
an industry-wide planning program, and the establishment of 
the New York Dress Institute to make New York the world’s 
fashion center. He wrote Why This Strike (1936) and Industry 
Planning Through Collective Bargaining (1941). 


[Melvyn Dubofsky] 


HOCHSCHILD, MAURICIO (1881-1965), engineer and 
mining magnate. Born in Biblis, Germany, Hochschild stud- 
ied mining engineering, joined his uncle's metal trading firm, 
and was sent to Australia in 1907. In 1912, he left the firm and 
went to Chile, where he established his own company. Dur- 
ing World War 1 he worked in Germany and Austria and af- 
terward returned to Chile. In 1920 Hochschild went to Bo- 
livia, where, after engaging in the purchase of ores for several 
years, he ultimately established one of the great Bolivian min- 
ing companies. When the Bolivian mines were nationalized, 
after the 1952 Revolution, Hochschild’s company continued 
to operate throughout Chile, Peru, and Argentina and also 
purchased products from the nationalized mines in Bolivia. 
Though estranged from Judaism, Hochschild helped to bring 
Jewish refugees from Europe to Bolivia during the 1930s and 
employed some of them in his companies. He established an 
agricultural settlement for Jewish immigrants near Coroico, 
spending almost $1,000,000 on the project, which ultimately 
failed. While generously assisting thousands of Jews individu- 
ally he refused to be identified with Jewish institutional life. 


[Netanel Lorch] 


HOCHSCHULE FUER DIE WISSENSCHAFT DES JU- 
DENTUMS, center for the scientific study of Judaism and 
rabbinical seminary in Berlin. From the first half of the 19 
century, leaders of the movement for modern scholarly study 
of the Jewish past, notably Leopold *Zunz and Abraham *Gei- 
ger, had argued for the establishment of a faculty for Judaica 
at a German university. As German institutions were reluctant 
to respond to such an idea, the plan was formulated in 1867 to 
found an independent, university-level center for Jewish stud- 
ies in Berlin. According to its statutes, the exclusive purpose 
was to be the “preservation, advancement, and dissemination” 
of Wissenschaft des Judentums (“scientific study of Judaism”). 
The institution opened in 1872 with four teachers, Abraham 
Geiger, Hermann *Steinthal, David *Cassel, and Israel *Lewy, 
and 10 students in the most inadequate rented quarters. Tu- 
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ition was free and students were accepted from all countries. 
Although the original intent was to serve pure scholarship, the 
school soon developed principally, but not exclusively, into a 
seminary for training rabbis and religious school teachers to 
serve a broad spectrum of German Jewry. Despite the best ef- 
forts of its trustees, headed by Moritz *Lazarus, the financial 
status of the Hochschule remained highly precarious during 
the first decades of its existence. From 1891 the institution was 
constrained to accept financial aid from the Berlin commu- 
nity. Only after the turn of the century did its position im- 
prove, allowing for the endowment of faculty chairs and the 
construction of its own building near the Berlin university. 
In 1907 the Hochschule was also able to begin publication of 
a series of scholarly studies by faculty and outside scholars to 
supplement the articles that usually appeared bound with the 
yearly institutional reports. Inflation after World War 1 and 
the depression of the 1920s brought new and extreme difficul- 
ties for the school. With the name Hochschule (“College”) the 
founders had wanted to indicate the school’s high academic 
level. However in 1883, during a period of intense antisemi- 
tism, the government degraded its title to Lehranstalt (“In- 
stitute”). After World War 1 the name was again Hochschule 
only to be reduced again to Lehranstalt by the Nazi govern- 
ment in 1934. The later faculty of the school included some of 
the most renowned Jewish scholars, men of both liberal and 
traditional views on religion. Among them were Ismar *El- 
bogen, Eduard *Baneth, Chanoch *Albeck, Julius Guttmann, 
and Leo *Baeck. 

The regular student body grew slowly at first, reaching 
61 before World War 1. Aside from candidates for Jewish pro- 
fessional positions, the Hochschule attracted young scholars 
from abroad, Jewish students from various faculties of the 
university, Christian students of Judaica, and auditors from 
the community. After some fluctuation student enrollment 
reached its peak of 155 in 1932 and included 27 women. From 
the beginning, women were allowed to audit courses and, af- 
ter 1907, were formally admitted as part-time students to the 
teacher training program but remained barred from rabbinic 
ordination. During the Nazi period the Hochschule served as 
a focus for the vast effort of adult education undertaken by the 
Jewish community to provide spiritual resistance against in- 
creasing oppression. Unlike the Breslau Theological Seminary 
and the Orthodox Berlin Rabbinerseminar, the Hochschule 
was permitted to remain open even after the *Kristallnacht 
pogrom of November 9, 1938. Plans to transfer the institution 
to Cambridge failed to materialize owing to the outbreak of 
World War 11. Instruction at the Hochschule under the leader- 
ship of Leo Baeck continued for about a dozen students until 
all Jewish educational institutions were finally closed on July 
19, 1942 and its valuable collection was confiscated. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Fuchs, in: YLBI, 12 (1967), 3-31. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Hoffmann and D. Schwartz, in: yLBI, 36 (1991), 
267-304; M. Awerbuch, in: Geschichtswissenschaft in Berlin im 19. und 
20. Jahrhundert: Personlichkeiten und Institutionen (1992). 


[Michael A. Meyer] 
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HOCHWAELDER, FRITZ (1911-1986), Austrian dramatist. 
Hochwalder was born in Vienna. Being only a mediocre pu- 
pil, he left school to join his father in the upholsterer’s trade 
and began to write in his off hours. Two of his early plays were 
performed in small theaters in Vienna. Unable to obtain an 
exit visa after the Anschluss, he crossed the border into Swit- 
zerland illegally in August 1938. His parents, who remained 
behind, were victims of the concentration camps. 

As an illegal immigrant in Switzerland he was forbidden 
to work and this gave him the time to devote to writing. In the 
summer of 1942 he wrote Das heilige Experiment (‘The Strong 
Are Lonely), published in 1947, which was his greatest commer- 
cial success as well as being considered a modern European 
classic. It dealt with the utopian Jesuit community in Para- 
guay during the 18" century and its ideological conflicts. First 
performed in 1943, it was only after the war that the play re- 
ceived international recognition. He also wrote Der Fliichtling 
(The Fugitive; 1955), which was made into a motion picture, 
Der oeffentliche Anklaeger (1954), and 1003 (1964), an experi- 
mental play in the spirit of Pirandello. He wrote for radio and 
television; his television play Der Befehl (The Order; 1967) was 
commissioned by Austrian television to be shown by Eurovi- 
sion. His work was significantly influenced by the Viennese 
Volkstheater, and the themes which are found throughout his 
work are the conflict between conscience and power, guilt and 
responsibility, and humanitarianism and selfishness. 

Although he was granted the highest honors by the Aus- 
trian government, he chose to remain in Switzerland. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Bortenschlager, Der Dramatiker 
Fritz Hochwaelder (1979); EN. Mennemeier and FE. Trapp, Deutsche 
Exildramatik 1933-1945 (1980); A.J. Harper, “Tradition and Experi- 
ment in the Drama of. Fritz Hochwaelde,” in: idem, Time and Change. 
Essays on German and European Literature (1982); H. Wuertz (ed.), 
Fritz Hochwaelder (exhibition catalog of the Wiener Stadt- und Lan- 
desbibliothek and of the oesterreichisches Kulturzentrum im Palais 
Palffy, 1991); R.P. Baker, A Question of Conscience. The Dramas of 
Fritz Hochwaelder (2001). 


HOCK, SIMON (Sinai; 1815-1887), historian and journalist. 
A Prague businessman, Hock collected a vast body of ma- 
terial on old Jewish Prague, published in part in his friend 
Koppelmann *Lieben’s Gal-Ed (1858), and mainly after Hock’s 
death by David *Kaufmann, as Mishpehot Prag (1892). Writ- 
ing anonymously because of the censorship, in the 1840s Hock 
was correspondent of the Allgemeine Zeitung des Judentums 
and the Orient, and during the 1848 revolutions reported for 
the Oesterreichisches Centralorgan on the anti-Jewish out- 
breaks connected with these uprisings. In a number of his 
articles he demanded that the Prague community be made 
more democratic. Especially interesting is the degree of Jew- 
ish national consciousness he displayed. Hock vigorously op- 
posed radical reform, mainly as exemplified by Mendel *Hess 
and his Israelit des x1x. Jahrhunderts, claiming that from the 
champions of Reform would emerge a hierarchy suppress- 
ing freedom of religious practice such as Judaism had never 
known. He contributed articles on Jewish scholarship to I.H. 
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*Weiss’ Beit Talmud and other periodicals, and was among 
the founders of the *Afikei Yehudah association (1869). His 
unpublished correspondence is preserved in the Central Jew- 
ish Museum, Prague. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Kaufmann, in: S. Hock, Mishpehot Prag 
(1892), 1-36 (Ger.); B. Wachstein, in: Jewish Studies in Memory of G.A. 
Kohut (1935), 25-40 (Heb. section); J. Shatzky, in: S.W. Baron (ed.), 
Freedom and Reason (1951), 413-37; S.W. Baron, in: Jsos, 14 (1952), 
140-4; O. Muneles, in: Judaica Bohemiae, 1 (1965), 69-74; idem, Stary 
Zidovsky hibitov v Praze (1955), 94-99; Y. Tury, Mehumah u-Mevukhah 
be-Mahpekhat 1848 (1968), index. 


HODESS, JACOB (1885-1961), Zionist journalist. Born in 
Vanuta, Lithuania, Hodess moved to London at the age of 13. 
He started on his journalistic career at a young age, writing 
in Hebrew, Yiddish, and English. From 1911 to 1939 he was a 
member of the editorial staff of the Jewish Chronicle and also 
edited various periodicals in English and Yiddish, the most 
important of which was the Zionist weekly New Judaea, which 
he edited from 1924 to 1949. He settled in Israel in 1949 and 
became editor of the English-language quarterly Zion. He was 
also a contributor to the general British press and was the au- 
thor of a booklet on Perez *Smolenskin (Eng., 1925). Hodess 
wrote a study on the Anglo-Jewish press (in yrvo-Bleter, vol. 
43, 1966), which also contains reminiscences of his own work 
in the field. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Eban, in: Davar (March 20, 1961). 
[Getzel Kressel] 


HOD HA-SHARON (Heb. Ji1¥7 717; “Splendor of the Sha- 
ron”), semi-urban community with municipal council status, 
in central Israel, created by the amalgamation of four villages: 
Magdiel, founded in 1924 by immigrants from Russia, Poland, 
and Lithuania, and shortly after joined by a group from Hol- 
land; Ramatayim, founded in 1925 by immigrants from Poland; 
Hadar, founded in 1927 by middle-class immigrants from East- 
ern Europe; and Ramat Hadar, founded in 1938 by middle-class 
immigrants from Germany who were shortly after joined by a 
group of Italian Jews. After 1948 a large number of newcomers 
were absorbed in all four villages, the majority originating from 
Yemen and Iraq. In 1951, Ramatayim and Hadar were united 
into “Hadar Ramatayim,’ to which Ramat Hadar was joined 
in 1963, while the fusion with Magdiel in 1964 created Hod ha- 
Sharon, which in 1969 had 12,500 inhabitants. In the mid-1990s, 
the population was approximately 27,200 and by 2000 it had 
grown to 38,600, with the municipal area covering 9.5 sq. mi. 
(24.5 sq. km.). Hod ha-Sharon’s economy in 1969 was still pre- 
dominantly agricultural, with 55% of its labor force working in 
farming. Citrus groves were prominent. About 20% of the em- 
ployed worked in local industries and workshops. Commerce 
and services subsequently grew alongside the agricultural 
economy. In 1990 Hod ha-Sharon received municipal status. 
The Shaarei Mishpat law college is located in the city. 


WEBSITE: www.hod-hasharon.muni.il. 
[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 
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HODMEZOVASARHELY (Hung. Hédmezévasarhely), 
city in S. Hungary. Jews first settled on the estate of the fam- 
ily of Count Karolyi within the boundaries of the city in 1748 
but were expelled in 1770 because of the objections raised by 
the Greek Orthodox Church. In 1810 they began to organize 
themselves as a religious group but a regular community was 
not established until 1829; 28 Jewish families were registered in 
the area in 1838. A synagogue was built in 1857, a school hav- 
ing already been opened in 1845. The Jewish population num- 
bered 56 in 1840, 1,312 in 1869, 1,658 in 1880, and 1,151 in 1930. In 
1868, the community joined the Neologists. Among the most 
prominent rabbis of Hodmezovasarhely were Abraham Gru- 
enhut (also known by the name A. Krol, officiated 1830-66); 
L. Seltmann, a noted author who wrote on life in the yeshi- 
vot (1879-1932); Meir Weiss (1933-37), later professor of Bible 
Studies at the Hebrew University, Jerusalem; and Aaron Sil- 
berstein, the last rabbi of the Holocaust period (1938-44), who 
published a monograph on the community. The Jews in Hod- 
mezovasarhely mainly engaged in small trade, but there were 
also some wealthy merchants and even some industrialists. 


Holocaust Period 

Their economy was ruined in 1938 as a result of the first anti- 
Jewish restrictions. From 1940 the men were conscripted for 
labor battalions, and after the German occupation, on June 
16, 1944, they were transferred to the ghetto in *Szeged. From 
there, 378 of them were deported to *Auschwitz and 500 to 
*Wiener-Neustadt, and other places in Austria, where mem- 
bers of the same family were not separated. About 400 Jews 
returned after the war, and there were 430 in 1948. The Jewish 
population decreased to 259 in 1955 and to 80 in 1969. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Silberstein, Hédmezévdsarhelyi zsiddko 
(1943); A. Gervai, in: BJCE. 


[Baruch Yaron / Alexander Scheiber] 


HODONIN (Czech Hodonin; Ger. Goeding), town in S. 
Moravia, Czech Republic. In 1648 the Jewish community is 
mentioned as having existed “for many years.” It had two 
cemeteries in 1682, and by 1688 the Jewish quarter on an is- 
land in the Morava (March) river comprised 30 houses and 
a synagogue. Jews owned vineyards and wine cellars. In 1773 
the community numbered 415. *Maria Theresa, herself the 
local lord, expelled the Jews in 1774, and 20 of them founded 
the community of Kostelec near *Kyjov. Later *Joseph 11 per- 
mitted 13 families to resettle in Hodonin. There were 109 Jews 
living in the town in 1836, 215 in 1853, 433 in 1869, 976 in 1900, 
and 797 in 1921. In 1930 the community numbered 670 (4.5% 
of the total population). Under Nazi rule it was constituted as 
a district community (1939). The Jews were sent to Kyjov and 
then Theresienstadt in 1942 and from there to extermination 
camps while the synagogue equipment was transferred to the 
Central Jewish Museum in Prague. In 1970 there was a small 
community in Hodonin affiliated to Kyjov. Virtually no Jews 
remained by the end of the century. The Austrian liberal poli- 
tician, Joseph *Redlich, was a native of Hodonin. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Treixler, in: H. Gold (ed.), Die Juden und 
Judengemeinden Maehrens (1929), 211-24; idem, in: Zeitschrift fuer 
die Geschichte der Juden in der Tschechoslovakei, 1 (1930/31), 160-70; 
2 (1931/32), 106-9; 5 (1938), 28-36; Donath, in: E. Rychnovsky (ed.), 
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Medinat Mehrin (1951), index. 
[Meir Lamed] 


HOECHHEIMER, MOSES BEN HAYYIM COHEN 
(c. 1750-1835), rabbi and Hebrew grammarian, known by his 
Hebrew pseudonym Hekhim (Heb. 0°39). Born at Hoech- 
heim (Franconia, Germany), Hoechheimer served as dayyan 
in Fuerth and in 1793 became rabbi of Ansbach where he re- 
mained until his death. He was in contact with such leading 
rabbinical authorities of his time as Ezekiel *Landau of Prague 
and *Meshullam Zalman b. Solomon of Fuerth, who quoted 
his opinions in their responsa. He wrote a textbook on Hebrew 
grammar, Safah Berurah (Fuerth, 1790) with tables of conjuga- 
tions, and published David *Kimhi’s work Mikhlol, with anno- 
tations by Elijah *Levita and a commentary by Hoechheimer 
himself (ibid., 1793). Many of his poems have been printed in 
Hebrew periodicals. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuerst, Bibliotheca, 1 (1863), 367, s.v. Mos. 
Hechim; Steinschneider, Cat Bod, 1791-92, no. 6448; Steinschneider, 
Handbuch, 60, no. 827, s.v. Hechim (Hechingen), Moses; 73, no. 1049, 
s.v. Kimhi, David b. Josef, Loewenstein, in: JJLG, 8 (1910), 113-5. 


[Joseph Elijah Heller] 


°HOELSCHER, GUSTAV (1877-1955), German Bible scholar, 
born in Norden (Ostfriesland). He was professor in Halle 
(1915), Giessen (1920) and Marburg (1921) He was appointed 
to Bonn in 1929 but suspended in 1933 because of his anti-Nazi 
stance. He began to teach at Heidelberg in 1935, where, ini- 
tially, his classes were boycotted. He remained at Bonn until 
1949, and died at Heidelberg in 1955. Apart from the period 
of the Second Temple, to which he devoted a series of works, 
he dealt comprehensively with many subjects in the fields of 
biblical studies, even with metrics. His work Geschichte der 
israelitischen und jtidischen Religion (1922) is a short critical 
exposition of the history of the Israelite and Jewish religion. 
As a literary critic in the mold of J. Wellhausen, Hoelscher 
utilized the dating of sources in reconstructing the religious 
history of Israel. He dated Deuteronomy to the sixth century 
B.C.E. (in ZAW, 40, 1922), and concluded that large parts of the 
Book of Ezekiel are secondary (Hesekiel, der Dichter und das 
Buch, 1924). He traced the j and E sources of the Pentateuch 
up to and including the Books of Kings (Geschichtsschreibung 
in Israel, 1952). In a comprehensive exposition of the prophetic 
figures and traditions (Die Propheten, 1914) he located, follow- 
ing W. Wundt, the ecstatic phenomenon within the broader 
context of the history and psychology of religion. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Falkenstein, in: Sitzungsberichte der Hei- 
delberger Akademie der Wissenschaften (1955-56), 24-26. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: C. Begg, in: DBI, 1, 515-16. 


[Rudolf Smend / S. David Sperling (274 ed.)] 
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HOENIGSBERG (Kapp), Bohemian-Austrian family origi- 
nating from Kuttenplan (Chodova Plana), Bohemia. LOEBEL 
(Leib, Loew) HOENIG amassed wealth as an army supplier in 
the War of the Austrian Succession (1740-48) and during the 
Seven Years’ War (1756-63); in 1752 he and his sons leased 
the Prague tobacco monopoly concession for 10 years. Loe- 
bel obtained permission to build a synagogue in Kuttenplan 
in 1756. His eldest and most talented son, ISRAEL HOENIG 
(1724-1808), organized a consortium to lease the tobacco mo- 
nopoly concession of Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, and Lower 
and Upper Austria for 10 years (1765-74) for 900,000 florins 
annually, an immense sum at the time. Since consumers, the 
treasury, and the empress Maria Theresa were all highly satis- 
fied with his services, he was also offered the tobacco conces- 
sions for the crown lands (1770), as well as Galicia and Lodo- 
meria, and awarded the right to travel or settle anywhere in 
Bohemia and Moravia (1764). Israel generally employed Jews 
as his subcontractors. In 1774 another 10-year contract was 
signed (1,600,000 florins) for all Austrian lands. While Maria 
Theresa spurned repeated proposals that the state should ac- 
quire control of Israel’s firm, Joseph 11 eventually transferred 
the tobacco concession to governmental control (1784), con- 
tinuing to employ Israel and his brother as directors; Israel 
thereby became the first Jew to be an Austrian official. On 
Sept. 2, 1789 he became the first Austrian Jew to be raised to 
the nobility with a hereditary title; as Israel Hoenig Edler von 
Hoenigsberg he was permitted to acquire an estate in Lower 
Austria. Leopold 11 and Francis 1 confirmed his possession 
of this estate after four years of continuous negotiation, since 
Jews were not allowed to own land in Austria and Israel had 
refused to enter his estate in the records under the name of a 
Christian sponsor. 

Israel had six sons and one daughter. MAXIMILIAN 
(1754-1832) was one of the founders of the Vienna Jewish 
community and its representative for 38 years; another son, 
ENOCH (1744-1815), was the great-grandfather of Isidor *Bush 
(Busch). Enoch’s son LEOPOLD (Loew) fell under the influence 
of his father-in-law, Jonas Beer Wehle, leader of the *Frankists 
in Prague. On Nov. 9, 1800, he complained to the Prague po- 
lice, accusing the rabbis of religious coercion and requesting 
protection. His fanatically anti-rabbinic 32-page protest was 
an open attempt to weaken and break rabbinical and commu- 
nal authority. The majority of Israel’s descendants were con- 
verted to Christianity. 

Israel's brother and partner, AARON MOSES (1730-1787), 
had 10 children, six of whom were ennobled as Edler von Hoe- 
nigshofen in 1791. After the death of their mother in 1796 all 
were baptized; this line eventually died out. Another brother, 
ADAM ALBERT (1745-1811), became Von Hoenigstein in 1784, 
three years after his baptism (the name was later changed 
to Henikstein). MARIANNE, Israel's only sister, was grand- 
mother of the poet L.A. *Frankl. SOLIMAN VON HOENIGS- 
BERG (1804-1864) was secretary of the Prague Jewish commu- 
nity at the beginning of the 19 century and in 1848 published 
a pamphlet titled Zur Judenfrage. 
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The coat of arms of all three lines bore tobacco leaves and 
golden bees (Honig is German for honey). The lines intermar- 
ried and maintained business connections. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Schnee, Die Hoffinanz und der moderne 
Staat, 4 (1963), 321-5, 5 (1965), 231; L. Kompert, in: I. Busch (ed.), 
Kalender und Jahrbuch fuer Israeliten, 6 (1848), 117-44; W. Zaéek, in: 
JGGJC, 9 (1938), 343-410; M. Hainisch, in: Vierteljahresschrift fuer 
Sozial-und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, 8 (1910), 394-444; P.F. Peixotto, in: 
Menorah, 9 (1890), 123f.; B. Wachstein, Die Inschriften des alten Juden- 
friedhofes in Wien, 2 vols. (1912-17), index; A.E Pribram, Urkunden 
und Akten..., 2 vols. (1918), index; I. Taglicht, Nachlaesse der Wiener 
Juden (19342), index; M. Grunwald, Vienna (1936), index; A. Schapir- 
nik, in: H. Gold (ed.), Juden und Judengemeinden Boehmens... (1934), 
335-73 H. Gold (ed.), Juden und Judengemeinden Maehrens (1929), 150; 
O. Muneles, Bibliographical Survey of Jewish Prague (1952), index. 


[Henry Wasserman] 


HOENIGSWALD, RICHARD (1875-1947), German philos- 
opher of Jewish origin. Hoenigswald received doctorates in 
medicine at Vienna (1902) and philosophy at Halle. In 1919 he 
was appointed professor of philosophy at Breslau and at Mu- 
nich in 1930. After the Nazis came to power, he emigrated to 
the U.S. Hoenigswald belonged to the second generation of 
the neo-Kantian school. His philosophical development be- 
gan in a controversy with Alois Riehl, who sought to intro- 
duce a realistic strain into Kantian philosophy by attributing 
existence to the “Ding an sich,” in opposition to the Marburg 
school of Hermann *Cohen. His view is close to that of Cohen: 
“the given” is a condition of the object itself and, hence, it is 
impossible to speak about a “Ding an sich” outside of the “I” 
The “IT” and the object exist only in mutual relationship. There 
is, at the outset, an affinity between the form and the content 
of thought. Hoenigswald’s point of view acquired particular 
significance in the controversy with “psychologism,’ which at- 
tempted to subsume all philosophy under psychology and to 
abolish philosophy as an independent discipline. Hoenigswald 
endeavored to demonstrate the philosophical presuppositions 
upon which psychology itself rests by seeking to prove that all 
psychological experience is potentially rationalistic, since all 
experience is, basically speaking, thought. Hoenigswald made 
important contributions to the history of philosophy, which he 
regarded primarily as the history of philosophical problems. 
His book Erkenntnistheoretisches zur Schoepfungsgeschichte 
der Genesis (1932) attempts to show the specific aspects of the 
theory of cognition that distinguish the Genesis creation story 
from other narratives of this kind. His other important works 
are Prinzipienfragen der Denkpsychologie (1913), Die Skepsis in 
Philosophie und Wissenschaft (1914), Die Grundlagen der Denk- 
psychologie (1921; 19257), Die Philosophie von der Renaissance 
bis Kant (1923), Geschichte der Erkenntnistheorie (1933), and 
Philosophie und Sprache (1937). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Petzelt, in: Jahrbuch der Charakterolo- 
gie, 4 (1927), 65-95; S. Marck, in: Archiv fuer Philosophie, 3 (1949), 
144-64; G. Wolandt, in: Zeitschrift fuer philosophische Forschung, 12 


(1958), 188-217. 
[Samuel Hugo Bergman] 
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HOENLEIN, MALCOLM (1944- _), executive vice chair- 
man of the Conference of Presidents of Major Jewish Orga- 
nizations. Hoenlein was born in Philadelphia, received his 
B.A. from Temple University and his M.A. in international 
relations from the University of Pennsylvania. In 1971 Hoen- 
lein came to New York to become the first head of the Greater 
New York Conference on Soviet Jewry, an organization es- 
tablished to coordinate all activities in the New York area on 
behalf of the cause of Soviet Jews. Working with all the New 
York Jewish organizations, Hoenlein planned and executed 
numerous protests and rallies throughout the New York area, 
including the annual “Solidarity Sunday” demonstration. In 
1976 Hoenlein became the first executive director of the Jew- 
ish Community Relations Council of Greater New York (ny- 
JCRC), which became a powerful coordinating voice for the 
Jewish community of New York. 

Upon the death of Yehuda Hellman in 1986, Hoenlein 
was asked to become the head of the Presidents’ Conference 
(or the *Conference of Presidents of Major Jewish Organiza- 
tions, the umbrella body for 52 national Jewish organizations). 
As executive vice chairman, he developed the organization 
into the key address and contact for the voice of American 
Jews. The organization addressed all the major issues of the 
day, both within the United States, in Israel, and throughout 
the world from the perspective of how they affected Ameri- 
can Jews. Hoenlein met with leaders in the United States and 
Israel and traveled with the lay chairs of the organization to 
meet with heads of state, political leaders, and Jewish leaders 
all around the globe. 

For Hoenlein, maintaining consensus within the Presi- 
dents’ Conference was a challenge which he generally mas- 
tered, although he was frequently tested by numerous con- 
stituent organizations from the right to the left and from all 
religious persuasions. Some of the biggest confrontations with 
which Hoenlein had to contend concerned defining American 
Jewry’s role vis-a-vis the State of Israel and the government of 
Israel. In particular the Presidents’ Conference has had numer- 
ous debates as to the extent to which the organization could 
or should take issue with Israeli government policy. Despite 
being often perceived by some of the member organizations 
as being too supportive of rightist Israeli governments and 
less so of others, no organization or leader has ever argued 
that Hoenlein’s perceived enthusiasm was not based on his 
clear belief of what was best for Israel and for American Jews. 
Hoenlein was the recipient of numerous awards and honors 
from national and international Jewish organizations. Hoen- 
lein was also the first senior professional of any major, national 
Jewish organization to be a kippah-wearing Orthodox Jew. He 
was a frequent writer and contributor to both the general and 


the Jewish media. 
[Gilbert N. Kahn (24 ed.)] 


HOESCHEL (Joshua) BEN SAUL (d. 1749), German rabbi, 
named after his grandfather, *Joshua Hoeschel b. Jacob. He 
was the son-in-law of Naphtali Hirsch Mirels, dayyan in Ber- 
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lin. Hoeschel is not known to have written any works, but was 
held in high esteem by his contemporaries as a talmudic au- 
thority. Among those who expressed regard for him was Sol- 
omon b. Aaron, the Karaite author of Appiryon Asah (1866). 
Of historical interest are two letters addressed to him: one 
from the kabbalist, Benjamin b. Eliezer of Reggio (wrongly 
assumed by many to have been addressed to Hoeschel b. Jo- 
seph of Cracow), and the other from Jekuthiel Gordon of 
Vilna. He died in Vilna. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Emden, Torat ha-Kenaot (1860), 92; S.J. 
Fuenn, Kiryah Neemanah (19157), 115; Fuenn, Keneset, 300; H.N. 
Dembitzer, Kelilat Yofi, 2 (1893), 75b-76a; Kaufmann, in: MGw], 41 


(1897), 700-8. 
[Samuel Abba Horodezky] 


°HOESS, RUDOLF FRANZ FERDINAND (1900-1947), 
Nazi commandant of the *Auschwitz extermination camp. 
Born in Baden-Baden in southwest Germany, Hoess was an 
only son, the eldest of three children of a prosperous mer- 
chant’s clerk and a housewife. In high school he trained for the 
priesthood, yet his father’s death and the outset of war changed 
these plans. In 1916, he joined the army. Wounded three times, 
he was twice awarded the Iron Cross. He joined the East Prus- 
sian Free Corps (Freikorps) and took part in the suppression 
of disturbances in Latvia and in quelling workers who were 
staging a revolt in the Ruhr in 1920. A reunion of the Freikorps 
in early 1922 introduced him to Adolf Hitler for the first time. 
Hoess immediately joined the Nazi Party and renounced his 
affiliation with the Catholic Church. When France and Bel- 
gium entered and occupied the Upper Rhine region in Janu- 
ary 1923, and extremist German elements responded with ter- 
ror, Hoess participated in the assassination of Freikorpsman 
Walter Kadow on the estate of the man who was later to serve 
as Hitler’s secretary, Martin *Bormann. Hoess was captured 
and sentenced to 10 years in prison. He was released in 1928 
as part of the general amnesty. When Hitler came to power, 
Hoess joined the ss guard battalion at Dachau, serving un- 
der Camp Inspector (and future ss-Gruppenfuehrer) Theodor 
Eicke. Hoess’s rise was rapid: first sergeant in March 1936, sec- 
ond lieutenant in September 1936, first lieutenant in Septem- 
ber 1938, and captain in November 1938. 

In 1939, he was named director of the concentration 
camp at *Sachsenhausen. In 1940, Hoess headed the commis- 
sion charged to decide how to use the Polish army barracks at 
Auschwitz. His recommendations prompted Heinrich *Him- 
mler’s order on April 27, 1940, that established kL Auschwitz, 
which was planned to house about 10,000 prisoners. Hoess 
seized the opportunity to display his organizational talents, 
and was appointed commandant of the new camp on May 1, 
1940. He tackled the tasks at hand with a passion, impressing 
Himmler with his skills. In March 1941 Himmler instructed 
Hoess to expand Auschwitz to hold the 30,000 prisoners ex- 
pected to arrive in the course of the anticipated war with the 
Soviet Union. In addition, Himmler ordered that a camp for 
100,000 prisoners of war be set up in nearby Brzezinka (KL 
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Auschwitz-Birkenau) and that a labor force of 10,000 pris- 
oners be placed at the disposal of I.G. Farben to construct a 
chemical works. 

When Hitler limited Himmler’s grand plans for Aus- 
chwitz in 1941, Auschwitz was assigned a special role in the 
plan to kill European Jews, euphemistically termed the “final 
solution of the Jewish question.” In his autobiography, Hoess 
maintained that he first learned of the plan, and the designa- 
tion of Auschwitz as the hub of the Holocaust, in the summer 
of 1941. Accordingly, he modified his plans for Birkenau, and 
began implementing installations of mass extermination. An 
experiment was conducted at Auschwitz on September 3, 1941, 
using the prussic (hydrocyanic) acid gas known commercially 
as Zyklon-s. Six hundred Soviet Pows and 250 camp prison- 
ers were gassed in the cellars of Block 11 with Hoess person- 
ally viewing the experiment. 

During the lethal six months from July to December of 
1942, Auschwitz served as a killing center. The killing process 
and the treasures looted from the victims led to widespread 
reports of corruption. Seven hundred ss men from various 
camps were either discharged from active service or put un- 
der arrest. 

In Auschwitz, an investigation uncovered massive cor- 
ruption; willful, unauthorized killing of prisoners (authorized 
killing by gas, hanging, and execution was permissible - in- 
deed rewarded) and a special fund through which monies 
were funneled for officer-corps banquets. As a result, Hoess 
was reassigned — kicked upstairs — as chief of Department p1, 
the Central Office within ss-wvHA, in January 1944, where 
he coordinated all undertakings within the entire camp sys- 
tem. He controlled the activities of camp commandants and 
could submit proposals for personnel changes in the camps. 
Hoess’s length of service and loyalty to the Nazi cause was re- 
warded by a mere mild punishment, which on paper looked 
like a promotion. 

After the planned deportation of several hundred thou- 
sand Jews from Hungary to Auschwitz in May 1944, Hoess 
arranged for his successor at Auschwitz, Arthur Liebenhen- 
schel, to be appointed commandant of the Lublin/Majdanek 
camp. Hoess then returned to Auschwitz, where he assumed 
the command of the ss garrison for several months. As such, 
the commandants of all the Auschwitz camps (kL Auschwitz 1, 
11, and 111) answered directly and formally to him. Thus, he 
presided over the murder of Hungarian Jews. 

After the collapse of the Nazi regime, Hoess eluded cap- 
ture for nine months. He was imprisoned in former army 
barracks at Heide, and then transferred to the main British 
center for interrogations of the most wanted war criminals. 
Surprisingly, Hoess was candid in his testimony, giving precise 
though passive answers. He corrected figures, when he knew 
them, and statements that he judged to be untrue. 

Hoess neither protected anyone nor evaded his own re- 
sponsibility. Instead, he viewed his deeds as a technical chal- 
lenge, a triumph of coping with unprecedented circumstances. 
In prison after conviction, he wrote his memoirs. 
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His last words once again acknowledged his responsibil- 
ity for all that occurred in Auschwitz. He did not appeal for 
leniency. He only asked for permission to send a farewell let- 
ter to his family and to return his wedding ring to his wife. 
On the morning of April 16, 1947, several dozen yards from 
his former villa near Crematorium 1 in the main camp, Ru- 
dolf Hoess was hanged. 

He left behind a legacy of obedience to the Nazi cause 
and initiative in the implementation of the final solution. He 
left behind more than a million people murdered by gas and 
a memoir, which is remarkable for its detail and its detach- 
ment. 

His description of the killing process is precise, detailed, 
ice cold: 


The extermination process in Auschwitz took place as follows: 
Jews selected for gassing were taken as quietly as possible to the 
crematories. The men were already separated from the women. 
In the undressing chamber, prisoners of the *Sonderkomman- 
dos, who were specially chosen for this purpose, would tell 
them in their own language that they were going to be bathed 
and deloused, and that they must leave their clothing neatly to- 
gether, and, above all, remember where they put them, so that 
they would be able to find them again quickly after the delous- 
ing. The Sonderkommando had the greatest interest in seeing 
that the operation proceeded smoothly and quickly. After un- 
dressing, the Jews went into the gas chamber, which was fur- 
nished with showers and water pipes and gave a realistic im- 
pression of a bathhouse. 

The women went in first with their children, followed by 
the men, who were always fewer in number. This part of the 
operation nearly always went smoothly since the Sonderkom- 
mando would always calm those who showed any anxiety or 
perhaps even had some clue as to their fate. As an additional 
precaution, the Sonderkommando and an ss soldier always 
stayed in the chamber until the very last moment. 

The door would be screwed shut and the waiting disin- 
fection squads would immediately pour the gas [crystals] into 
the vents in the ceiling of the gas chamber down an air shaft 
which went to the floor. This ensured the rapid distribution of 
the gas. The process could be observed through the peep hole 
in the door. Those who were standing next to the air shaft were 
killed immediately. I can state that about one-third died im- 
mediately. The remainder staggered about and began to scream 
and struggle for air. The screaming, however, soon changed to 
gasping and in a few moments everyone lay still. After twenty 
minutes at the most no movement could be detected. The time 
required for the gas to take effect varied according to weather 
conditions and depended on whether it was damp or dry, cold 
or warm. It also depended on the quality of the gas, which was 
never exactly the same, and on the composition of the trans- 
ports, which might contain a high proportion of healthy Jews, 
or the old and sick, or children. The victims became uncon- 
scious after a few minutes, according to the distance from the 
air shaft. Those who screamed and those who were old, sick, or 
weak, or the small children died quicker than those who were 
healthy or young. 

The door was opened a half an hour after the gas was 
thrown in and the ventilation system was turned on. Work 
was immediately started to remove the corpses. There was no 
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noticeable change in the bodies and no sign of convulsions or 
discoloration. Only after the bodies had been left lying for some 
time - several hours - did the usual death stains appear where 
they were laid. Seldom did it occur that they were soiled with 
feces. There were no signs of wounds of any kind. The faces 
were not contorted. 

The Sonderkommando now set about removing the gold 
teeth and cutting the hair from the women. After this, the bod- 
ies were taken up by an elevator and laid in front of the ovens, 
which had meanwhile been fired up. Depending on the size of 
the bodies, up to three corpses could be put in through one 
oven door at the same time. The time required for cremation 
also depended on the number of bodies in each retort, but on 
average it took twenty minutes. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Tennenbaum, Race and Reich (1956), 
373-98; G.M. Gilbert, Nuremberg Diary (1947), index; United Na- 
tions War Crimes Commission, Law Reports of Trials of War Crim- 
inals, 7 (1948); IMT, Trial of the Major War Criminals, 24 (1949), 
index; G. Reitlinger, Final Solution (1953), index; R. Hilberg, De- 
struction of the European Jew (20033), 939-43, index; S. Paskuly 
(2™4 ed.), R. Hoess, Commandant at Auschwitz, intro. Primo Levi 


(1995). 
[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


°HO FENG-SHAN (1901-1997), Chinese diplomat in World 
War 11; Righteous Among the Nations. In 1938, Ho served as 
the Chinese consul-general in Vienna. When Austria was an- 
nexed to Nazi Germany in March 1938, the 185,000 Jews there 
were subjected to a severe reign of terror, and for them to leave 
the country the Nazis required an entry visa or a boat ticket to 
another country. However, at the *Evian Conference, in April 
1938, the nations of the world refused to budge from their re- 
strictive immigration policies. In contrast to other diplomats, 
Ho Feng-Shan issued visas to China to all who requested it, 
even to persons who wished to travel elsewhere but needed to 
show a visa to be able to leave Nazi Germany. Many of those 
helped by Ho did indeed reach Shanghai, either by boat from 
Italy or overland via the Soviet Union. Many others availed 
themselves of the visa to reach other destinations, such as Pal- 
estine, Cuba, the Philippines, and elsewhere. Eric Goldstaub, 
one of the lucky recipients, who reached Canada, stated that 
he received a Chinese visa in July 1938 for his entire large fam- 
ily after “I spent days, weeks and months visiting one foreign 
consulate or embassy after the other trying to obtain visas for 
myself, my parents and our near relatives numbering some 
20 people.” Lilith-Sylvia Doron, in Israel, related that she met 
Ho by chance, as both watched Hitler's entry into Vienna on 
March 10, 1938, which was accompanied by physical attacks 
against the city’s Jews. “Ho, who knew my family, accompa- 
nied me home. He claimed that thanks to his diplomatic sta- 
tus they would not dare harm us as long as he remained in 
our home. Ho continued to visit our home on a permanent 
basis to protect us from the Nazis.” When Lilith’s brother Karl 
was arrested and taken to the Dachau camp, he was released 
thanks to a visa from the Chinese consulate. The rush for vi- 
sas assumed panic proportions during and immediately after 
Kristallnacht, in November 1938, when thousands of Jews were 
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thrown into concentration camps and could only be released 
if their relatives produced visas or tickets for travel to other 
destinations. Gerda Gottfried Kraus, who reached Canada, 
testified that after Kristallnacht, her husband stood in a long 
line to be admitted into the Chinese consulate. Seeing a car 
approaching the Consulate’s gates, he thrust his application 
form through the car’s window. “Apparently, the consul-gen- 
eral received it, because [my husband] then got a call and re- 
ceived the visas.” Ho refused to abide by the instructions of 
his superior, the Chinese ambassador in Berlin, Chen Jie, who 
forbade him to issue visas on such a large scale, estimated to 
run into the hundreds, perhaps even thousands. Again, it is 
worth remembering that although visas were not required for 
entrance to Shanghai, such a document was a prerequisite for 
Jews wishing to leave Nazi Germany. It is believed that the 
“demerit” which was entered into Hos personal file in 1939 
at the Chinese Foreign Ministry was linked to his insubordi- 
nate behavior on the issue of the visas toward his immediate 
superior, the ambassador in Berlin. After a long diplomatic 
career, Ho retired in 1973. It was only after his death that the 
story of his help to Jews was made public, through evidence 
submitted by survivors who benefited from Ho’ aid. In 2000, 
Ho Feng-Shan was declared by Yad Vashem one of the Righ- 
teous Among the Nations. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yad Vashem Archives M31-8688. 
[Mordecai Paldiel (2™4 ed.)] 


°HOFER, ANDREAS (1767-1810), leader of the Tyrolean- 
Vorarlberg insurrection in 1809 against the Bavarian rule es- 
tablished by Napoleon. Hofer’s insurrection and subsequent 
execution (glorified in a popular song) were an important part 
of the arsenal of German ultranationalism in Austria, whose 
protagonists carefully overlooked the considerable Jewish in- 
volvement in the revolt. Viennese Jewish bankers, particu- 
larly the *Arnstein and Eskeles firm, financed the revolt by 
circulating the Tiroler Aufstandwechsel (promissory notes), 
and the British government's subsidies to the insurrectionists 
were paid through these banks. One of the leading propaga- 
tors of the uprising was Fanny von Arnstein, whose salon in 
Vienna was the headquarters of Hofer’s co-insurrectionist, 
the Catholic priest Speckbacher; there he met the Prussian 
prime minister Karl August von *Hardenberg and also Jacob 
Salomon *Bartholdy, who joined the revolt, was wounded in 
the fighting, and later wrote its history (Der Krieg der Tyro- 
ler Landsleute im Jahre 1809, 1814). However the insurgents 
also attacked the Jews; they plundered five Jewish families in 
Innsbruck in 1809, and though the *Hohenems community 
had donated a large sum of money to them, ever larger sums 
were extorted on the threat of a repetition of the Innsbruck 
action. When Hofer was brought before the French military 
court, the Mantua lawyer Joachim Bassevi (1777-1868), later 
the dean of Milan lawyers, was appointed counsel for the de- 
fense. In spite of his efforts, Hofer was executed. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Taenzer, Geschichte der Juden in Tirol 
und Vorarlberg (1905), 176; D. Sedan, Ha-Namer vi-Ydido ha-Me- 
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namnem (1951), 114-9; H. Spiel, Fanny von Arnstein (1962), index. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.G. Sella, Die Juden Tirols: ihr Leben und 


Schicksal (1979). [Meir Lamed] 
elr Lame 


HOFF, HANS (1897-1969), Austrian psychiatrist. Born in 
Vienna Hoff was a student of Julius Wagner-Jauregg and 
later an associate of Otto Poetrl who was an early practitio- 
ner of insulin shock treatment in schizophrenia. Hoff’s early 
medical work was in the field of encephalitis and malaria. He 
moved into psychiatry with studies of the brain function in 
vision and brain tumors. He left Austria in 1938, going first to 
the Royal Medical School in Baghdad and then to the United 
States. From 1945 to 1947 he worked as a neurologist at Pres- 
byterian Hospital in New York and taught at Columbia Uni- 
versity. He returned to the University of Vienna in 1949 where 
he was appointed to the chair of neurology. In addition he 
became the director of the Vienna neuropsychiatric hospital. 
Hoff conducted studies of anti-depressant agents and of in- 
sulin and drug therapy for schizophrenia. He disagreed with 
metaphysical concepts in psychiatry as well as with many 
Freudian theses. He did not, however, see drugs as a cure for 
mental illness but as a means of enabling the psychiatrist to 
communicate with the patient. In 1958-59 Hoff was the presi- 
dent of the World Federation for Mental Health. His address 
to its annual meeting in 1958, “Home and Identity,’ was con- 
cerned with refugees, the threat to their identity, and its resto- 
ration. He drew on his own experiences as a refugee. His major 
works were published after World War 11. They include Psy- 
chotherapy (1949); Organic Basis of Psychoses (1950); Die Zeit 
und ihre Neurose (1956); Psychosomatics (1959); and Manual 
of Treatment of Neurology and Psychiatry (1966). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Grinstein, Index of Psychoanalytic Writ- 
ings, 2 (1957) and 7 (1964). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.D. Kraemer, 


Hans Hoff - Leben und Werk (1 : 
oH (2975) [Louis Miller] 


HOFFER, WILLI (1897-1967), Austrian psychiatrist. Born in 
Vienna, Hoffer participated in a private seminar with Freud 
and became a member of the Vienna Psychoanalytic Soci- 
ety. In 1938 he moved to London. He edited the International 
Journal of Psycho-Analysis for seven years and was a direc- 
tor of the Sigmund Freud archives and a consultant to the 
Hampstead children’s clinic directed by Anna *Freud from 
its inception in 1952. At his death he was the president of the 
British Psychoanalytic Society. Hoffer’s writings deal mainly 
with children, dating from his first paper on the latency peri- 
ods following on the resolution of the oedipal phase, and its 
disturbances. He was concerned especially with the earliest 
development of the ego and the differentiation of self from 
non-self in the infant through the mouth-hand relation, as in 
“Mouth, hand and ego-integration” (in R.S. Eissler et al. (eds.), 
The Psychoanalytic Study of the Child, 3-4 (1949), 49-56). 
Other papers of his appeared in the same collection. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: New York Times (Oct. 30, 1967), 45. ADD. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: NDB, Vol. 22, 597. 
[Louis Miller] 
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HOFFER, YEHIEL (1906-1972), Yiddish writer. Born in 
Warsaw and trained as a physician, Hoffer first wrote poetry 
in Polish. After spending the war in Russia and three years in 
Paris, where he published a volume of Yiddish poems, he im- 
migrated to Israel in 1951. Several of his novels and short story 
collections, A Hoyf oyf Pokorne (“A Court in Pokorne,’ 2 vols., 
1959, Heb. 1968), A Hoyf oyf Muranov (“A Court in Muranov,’ 
2 vols., 1962, Heb. 1977), Reb Zalman (1960), Amol (“Once;’ 
1963), Reb Tankhum (1966, Heb. 1968), vividly depict Jewish 
Warsaw, especially the hasidic courts. He also published a 
novel about life in a Soviet camp (1969, Heb. 1972). His liter- 
ary essays were collected in Mit Yenem un mit Zikh (“With the 
Others and with Myself? 2 vols., 1964, 1976), and his poetry in 
a bilingual Yiddish-Hebrew posthumous volume (1976). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Sadan, Avnei Miftan, 2 (1970), 247-64; I. 
Yonasovitsh, in: Di Goldene Keyt, 82 (1974), 150-60; B. Kagan, Lek- 
sikon (1986), 210-2. 


HOFFMAN, CHARLES ISAIAH (1864-1945), U.S. law- 
yer, Conservative rabbi, and journalist. Hoffman was born in 
Philadelphia. While a practicing lawyer, Hoffman was the first 
editor and publisher of the Jewish Exponent, one of the earliest 
and most important Anglo-Jewish weeklies, which represented 
a traditional religious view. He also worked with the Associa- 
tion for Jewish Immigrants and the Baron de Hirsch Fund, 
which helped settle new immigrants in agricultural colonies 
in New Jersey. After 15 years of law practice, Hoffman studied 
for the rabbinate and was ordained at the Jewish Theological 
Seminary in 1904. After a short period in Indianapolis, he be- 
came rabbi of Ohev Shalom Synagogue in Newark, a position 
he held for over 40 years. Hoffman was one of the founders 
of the Rabbinical Assembly and the United Synagogue, which 
he served as secretary for 25 years. He was a disciple and close 
friend of Solomon Schechter and helped edit some of his writ- 
ings. His son ISIDORE B. HOFFMAN (1898-1981), a graduate of 
the Jewish Theological Seminary, served from 1934 as coun- 
selor to Jewish students at Columbia University. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.D. Hoffman, in: AJHSQ, 55 (1965/66), 


212-34. 
[Jack Reimer] 


HOFFMAN, DUSTIN (1937- ), U.S. actor. Born in Los 
Angeles, California, his role in The Graduate (1967), his first 
motion picture performance, was considered the year’s most 
significant screen debut. Hoffman was nominated for a Best 
Actor Academy Award for The Graduate, as well as for subse- 
quent films Midnight Cowboy (1969), Lenny (as Lenny Bruce, 
1974), Tootsie (1982), and Wag the Dog (1997). Hoffman won 
Best Actor Oscars, as well as Golden Globe Awards, for his 
performances in Kramer vs. Kramer (1979) and Rain Man 
(1988). His other films include Little Big Man (1970), Straw 
Dogs (1971), Papillon (1973), All the President’s Men (as Carl 
Bernstein, 1976), Marathon Man (1976), Straight Time (1978), 
Agatha (1979), Ishtar (1987), Family Business (1989), Billy Bath- 
gate (as Dutch Schultz, 1991), Hook (1991), Hero (1992), Out- 
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break (1995), Sphere (1998), Moonlight Mile (2002), Finding 
Neverland (2004), I Heart Huckabees (2004), Meet the Fockers 
(2004), and The Lost City (as Meyer Lansky, 2005). 

Among his many other awards and nominations, Hoff- 
man won an Emmy and a Golden Globe Award for Best Lead 
Actor for his portrayal of Willy Loman in the 1985 Tv movie 
Death of a Salesman. In 1997 he won the Golden Globe's Ce- 
cil B. DeMille Award for his outstanding contribution to the 
entertainment field. 

Hoffman was entered into The Guinness Book of World 
Records under the heading “Greatest Age Span Portrayed by 
a Movie Actor” for his role in Little Big Man, where he played 
the character Jack Crabb from age 17 to age 121. 

Also successful on the Broadway stage, Hoffman per- 
formed in such plays as The Subject Was Roses (1964), Jimmy 
Shine (1969), Death of a Salesman (1984), and The Merchant 
of Venice (as Shylock, 1990), for which he was nominated for 
a Tony Award for Best Actor. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Bergan, Dustin Hoffman (1991); M. 
Freedland, Dustin: A Biography of Dustin Hoffman (1989); P. Agan, 
Hoffman vs Hoffman: The Actor and the Man (1987); D. Brode, The 
Films of Dustin Hoffman (1983). 

[Jonathan Licht / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


HOFFMAN, JACOB (1881-1956). German Orthodox rabbi. 
Born in Papa, Hungary, Hoffman studied in the Pressburg 
(Bratislava) Yeshivah and at the University of Vienna, where 
he received his doctorate in 1919. After serving in the Monte- 
fiore Synagogue in Vienna (1906-8) and in Kostelets (Mora- 
via) (1908-12), he was appointed in 1912 chief rabbi of Radauti 
and district, in Bukovina, where he remained until 1922. In 
1923 Hoffman was appointed chief rabbi of Frankfurt on the 
Main, succeeding R. Nehemiah *Nobel. There he founded a 
unique yeshivah which combined rabbinic and secular studies 
and attracted students from all over Germany and beyond. On 
Hitler's rise to power he was appointed as the sole Orthodox 
member of the Reichsvertretung der Juden in Deutschland. 
In 1937 he was imprisoned by the Nazis and subsequently ex- 
pelled from Germany. He emigrated to the U.S., where he was 
appointed rabbi of the Ohab Zedek Congregation, New York, 
remaining there until he resigned in 1953. In 1954 he settled 
in Israel, where he died. 

While still a student, Hoffman was a delegate to the 
founding World Conference of the Mizrachi held in 1904, and 
was prominently connected with the movement all his life. 
He published two manuscripts by a disciple of Nahmanides 
consisting of commentaries on the tractates Taanit (1951) and 
Bezah (1956). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Hoffman, Perush Talmid ha-Ramban le- 
Massekhet Bezah (1956), Foreword. 


HOFFMAN, JEFFREY (1944- ), U.S. astronaut. Born in 
Brooklyn, New York, Hoffman received his B.A. from Am- 
herst College in 1966, a Ph.D. in astrophysics from Harvard 
University in 1971, and a master’s degree in materials science 
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from Rice University in 1988. He worked at the Center for 
Space Research at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
(MIT) as project scientist in charge of an orbiting hard X-ray 
and gamma ray experiment (1975-78). 

Selected by Nasa in 1978, Hoffman became an astro- 
naut in 1979. He participated in five space missions - on the 
space shuttles Discovery (1985); the Columbia (1990); the At- 
lantis (1992); the Endeavor (1993); and again on the Colum- 
bia, on a 16-day mission (1996). On his first mission he made 
a four-hour space walk in an attempt to rescue a malfunc- 
tioning communications satellite; on the fourth mission he 
repaired the faulty Hubble Space Telescope; on his final mis- 
sion, Hoffman became the first astronaut to log 1,000 hours 
aboard the space shuttle. With the completion of his fifth 
space flight, Hoffman had logged more than 1,211 hours and 
21.5 million miles in space. Among his many honors, Hoff- 
man was awarded the nasa Distinguished Service Medal in 
1994 and 1997. 

A dedicated Jew, Hoffman took into space a Scroll of the 
Law (a mezuzah) and a silver Torah pointer. On his fourth 
flight, he celebrated Hanukkah in orbit with a menorah and 
a dreidel. 

He left the astronaut program in 1997 to become Nasa’s 
European representative in Paris, where he served until 2001. 
He then began to teach at mit, where he became a professor 
in the Department of Aeronautics and Astronautics, teaching 
courses on space operations and design. He also engaged in 
several research projects using the International Space Sta- 
tion. 

Hoffman was a member of the International Academy of 
Astronautics, the International Astronomical Union, and the 
American Institute of Aeronautics and Astronautics, and co- 
director of the Massachusetts Space Grant Alliance. 

In 1985, on his first space flight, Hoffman kept a personal 
audio diary on a tape recorder. It became a book titled Astro- 


naut’s Journal (1986). 
[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


HOFFMAN, JULIUS JENNINGS (1895-1983), U.S. federal 
district court judge. Hoffman was born in Chicago, Illinois. 
He attended Northwestern University, earning a Ph.B. in 1912 
and a J.D. in 1915, when he was admitted to the Illinois bar. 
Hoffman worked as associate and partner at law firms and as 
a general counsel for the Brunswick Company. In 1947, Hoff- 
man was elected judge of the Superior Court of Cook County. 
In 1953, President Dwight D. Eisenhower nominated him to 
the U.S. District Court for the Northern District of Illinois in 
Chicago. He served in this court until his death in 1983. 

During his long career as a trial judge, he presided over 
many important cases, including the suit to compel the de- 
segregation of the public schools of Chicago and the deporta- 
tion suit against Frank Walus, a Polish American in Chicago, 
falsely accused of being a Gestapo collaborator known as the 
“Butcher of Kielce.” 

Hoffman's reputation for wit and urbanity suffered 
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greatly in the case for which he is best remembered, the Chi- 
cago Seven Trial, in which several radicals were accused of 
conspiring to incite confrontations between the police and 
approximately 10,000 protestors against the Vietnam War, 
which occurred during the Democratic National Convention 
in Chicago in August 1968. 

Mayor Richard J. Daley was determined not to allow war 
protesters to mar his efforts to showcase his city at the time of 
the convention. Daley’s administration banned demonstrators 
from sleeping in Grant Park, near the site of the convention, 
and ordered the Chicago Police to enforce a curfew. Each night 
during the convention the police entered the park and used 
tear gas on the demonstrators who ignored the curfew. 

Eventually seven political activists were indicted under 
the Anti-Riot Act: Rennie Davis, David Dellinger, John Froines, 
Tom Hayden, Abbie Hoffman, Jerry Rubin, and Lee Weiner. 

All the actors in the courtroom drama insured that the 
political tensions of the era spilled over into the courtroom, 
but the “Battle of the Hoffmans” (Julius and Abbie) was the 
most prominent of these clashes. Abbie promised that the trial 
was “going to be a combination Scopes trial, revolution in the 
streets, Woodstock Festival and People’s Park, all rolled into 
one.” For his part, Judge Hoffman frequently manifested his 
distaste for the defendants and their attorneys. Hoffman re- 
fused to allow many defense witnesses to testify (singers, art- 
ists, and activists). 

Although the jury acquitted two of the defendants, Judge 
Hoffman sentenced all seven to five years in prison and a fine 
of $5,000 each. Judge Hoffman also held all of the seven de- 
fendants and both of their attorneys in contempt of court and 
imposed criminal sanctions for disrespectful behavior, but 
these sanctions were overturned. 

On November 21, 1972, all of the conspiracy convictions 
were also overturned because the court was found to have re- 
fused to allow sufficient scrutiny of the bias of potential jurors, 
committed several procedural errors, and manifested a “dep- 
recatory and often antagonistic attitude toward the defense.” 
Ironically, Judge Hoffman’s judicial demeanor demonstrated 
the kernel of truth in Abbie Hoffman's view that the terms “le- 
gal and illegal” are “political, and often arbitrary, categories.” 

Hoffman continued to preside over cases until his death 
from natural causes in 1983. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Clavir and J. Spitzer, eds. The Conspiracy 
Trial (1970); Contempt: Transcript of Contempt Citations, with fore- 
word by Ramsey Clark (1970); J. Epstein, The Great Conspiracy Trial: 
An Essay on Law, Liberty and the Constitution (1970); J.A. Lukas, The 
Barnyard Epithet and Other Obscenities: Notes on the Chicago Con- 
spiracy Trial (1970); R. Pierson, Riots Chicago Style (1984); J. Shultz, 
Motion Will Be Denied: A New Report on the Chicago Conspiracy 
Trial (1972, 20007). 


[Edward McGlynn Gaffney, Jr. (24 ed.)] 


HOFFMAN, LAWRENCE A. (1942- ), scholar. Born in 
Kitchener, Ontario, Canada, Hoffman became a leading 
scholar, teacher, and spokesperson for the North American 
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Reform Movement, with influence extending well beyond the 
movement. He received his B.A. from the University of To- 
ronto in 1964. He was ordained by Hebrew Union College in 
1969. He completed his Ph.D. there in 1973, before he joined 
the faculty of Hebrew Union College in New York, eventually 
being named the first Barbara and Stephen Friedman Profes- 
sor of Liturgy, Worship and Ritual. From 1984 to 1987, he also 
directed the college’s School of Sacred Music. 

For 30 years, Hoffman combined research, classroom 
teaching, and a passion for the spiritual renewal of North 
American Judaism. He wrote or edited 26 books, including 
The Canonization of the Synagogue Service (1979), the classic 
account of how the siddur and mahzor came into being. His 
pioneer work applying ritual studies to prayer (Beyond the 
Text (1987)) was hailed as a paradigm shift for Christians and 
for Jews. Rather than study liturgy as text, he directed atten- 
tion to the ritualization of that text as acted out in “the sacred 
drama” of worship. Covenant of Blood: Circumcision and Gen- 
der in Rabbinic Judaism (1995) combines a history of circumci- 
sion and an account of its symbolic meaning through the ages. 
As an early leader in spiritual worship renewal, he wrote The 
Art of Public Prayer: Not for Clergy Only (revised ed. 1999). 
Hoffman's non-technical writings include The Journey Home 
(2003), a study in Jewish spirituality derived from Jewish texts; 
The Way into Jewish Prayer (2000), and a revised version of 
What Is a Jew? (1993), probably the most widely read intro- 
duction to Judaism. His ongoing series, My Peoples Prayer 
Book (nine volumes published since 1997) provides liturgical 
commentary by modern scholars across the gamut of Jewish 
thought and practice. His articles, both popular and scholarly, 
have appeared in eight languages and on four continents, and 
include contributions to such encyclopedias and journals as 
The Macmillan Encyclopedia of Religion, The Oxford Diction- 
ary of Religion, The Oxford Handbook of Jewish Studies, The 
Encyclopedia of Judaism, Worship, Studio Liturgica, and The 
Fordham Law Review. He syndicates a regular column com- 
menting on parashat ha-shavua. 

He is the first Jewish member and past-president of the 
North American Academy of Liturgy, the professional and 
academic organization for liturgists, and a recipient of their 
prestigious Berakhah Award for lifetime achievement in his 
field. Hoffman emerged as a leader in synagogue transforma- 
tion by co-founding Synagogue 2000 (now 3000): a Transde- 
nominational Institute for the Synagogue of the 21° Century. 
A beloved mentor and teacher, Hoffman is widely credited 
with influencing two generations of synagogue leadership to 
transform synagogues into “sacred communities” and “moral 
and spiritual centers for the new century.” 


[Ronald Wolfson (2™ ed.)] 


HOFFMAN, PHILIP E. (1908-1993), U.S. attorney, busi- 
ness executive, and Jewish leader. Hoffman was born in New 
York and graduated from Yale Law School in 1932, where he 
was a member of the editorial board of the Yale Law Review. 
During World War 11 he served as assistant general counsel 
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of the War Production Board in Washington, D.c. (1942-45). 
Subsequently he was appointed hearing commissioner of the 
National Production Authority (1950-52) and chairman of 
the Jewelry Industrial Coordination Commission (1954-57). 
Hoffman was a partner in the law firm of Hoffman and Tuck 
and chairman of the diversified U.S. Realty and Investment 
Co. in Newark, New Jersey. 

He began his career in Jewish affairs by serving as the 
youngest chairman of the United Jewish Appeal in Essex 
County, N.J. He became president of the Essex County Chapter 
of the American Jewish Committee, and then chairman of the 
Executive Board, Board of Governors, and Domestic Affairs 
Committee, and in 1968 was elected president. In this capac- 
ity, he traveled extensively to the countries of Eastern Europe, 
Western Europe, and the Middle East, including numerous 
trips to Israel. In 1964 he met with Pope Paul v1 to discuss 
Jewish-Catholic relations, and in 1966 he met with Catholic 
scholars in Europe to discuss the removal of prejudiced ref- 
erences to Jews from religious textbooks. In 1972 President 
Nixon appointed Hoffman to the post of U.S. representative to 
the Commission on Human Rights of the United Nations. He 
was the recipient of numerous human relations awards. 


[Julian J. Landau] 


HOFFMANN, CAMILL (1878-1944), Czech poet, antholo- 
gist, and translator who wrote in German. A member of *Hof- 
mannsthal’s circle, Hoffmann wrote neo-Romantic and im- 
pressionistic verse and was considered an important lyric poet. 
In 1902 he collaborated with Stefan *Zweig in the translation 
and publication of an anthology of Baudelaire’s works entitled 
Gedichte in Vers und Prosa, and he also published translations 
of Balzac and Charles-Louis Philippe. Hoffmann’s first original 
collection of verse, Adagio stiller Abende (1902), was followed 
by Die Vase (1911) and Glocken meiner Heimat (1936). He was 
literary editor of the Viennese periodical Die Zeit and of the 
Dresdner Neueste Nachrichten. In 1912 he published a compre- 
hensive anthology of Austrian poetry entitled Deutsche Lyrik 
aus Oesterreich seit Grillparzer. Hoffmann was a close friend 
of the Czechoslovak president, Thomas Masaryk, whose writ- 
ings he translated into German. From 1920 until 1938 he was 
counselor at the Czech embassy in Berlin and head of its press 
bureau. Hoffmann was deported from Czechoslovakia by the 


Nazi regime and died in Auschwitz. 
[Harry Zohn] 


HOFFMANN, DAVID ZEVI (1843-1921), rabbi and bibli- 
cal and talmudic scholar. Hoffmann was born in Verbo (Slo- 
vakia) and studied at Hungarian yeshivot, as well as at the 
*Hildesheimer Seminary in Eisenstadt. He later studied in the 
universities of Vienna, Berlin, and Tuebingen. In 1873, when 
Hildesheimer established his Rabbinical Seminary in Berlin, 
he invited Hoffman to lecture on the Talmud and the posekim, 
and later also on the Pentateuch. After Hildesheimer’s death 
in 1899, Hoffmann was appointed rector of the Seminary. He 
was member and later chairman of the bet din of the Adass 
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Yisroel congregation in Berlin. Toward the end of his life he 
was regarded as the supreme halakhic authority of German 
Orthodox Jewry and was inundated by questions in halakhah 
from most of the German rabbis. In 1918, on his 75" birthday, 
he was awarded the title professor by the German government. 
Hoffmann was reserved by nature, but nevertheless he taught 
publicly and voiced his opinion on public matters. He was a 
member of the executive of Agudat Israel, but at the same time 
spoke on behalf of Zionism, although fearing the reaction of 
extremists he hesitated to publish his opinions. 

His responsa, collected in the three volumes of Melammed 
le-Ho’il, are distinguished by a concern with contemporary 
conditions, and a tendency to leniency, wherever possible, in 
matters of halakhah, though he was a violent opponent of re- 
form. Hoffman always based his lenient stance on firm hal- 
akhic ground, using such concepts as an emergency situation 
(shaat ha-dehak), potential financial loss, custom, and the 
prevention of a desecration of God’s name. However, he knew 
how to be strict as well, prohibiting smoking in the synagogue 
and maintaining the Torah prohibition against a kohen having 
physical contact with a corpse. His responsa reflect the chal- 
lenges of Jewish life in the late 19" century. Hoffmann dealt 
with such issues as being hospitalized in a non-Jewish hospi- 
tal where only non-kosher food is served; taking prescription 
medicine that contains blood; and taking an oath before a gen- 
tile court with an uncovered head. Faced with the choice be- 
tween maintaining the strict Halakhah or keeping Jews within 
the fold, Hoffmann chose the latter course of action. 

In several of his works as, for example, in his apologetic 
book on the Shulhan Arukh, he directed a polemic against anti- 
semites - non-Jews and apostates - who criticized halakhic 
law. His biblical investigations, too, were directed against bib- 
lical criticism. These writings, which occupied him for many 
years, were viewed by Hoffmann as “a holy undertaking... an 
obligatory battle to answer decisively these new critics who 
come as oppressors to violate the holy Torah.” In his work 
opposing Wellhausen, Hoffmann rejected the theories of 
“sources,” but he did not formulate an original method of bib- 
lical investigation, relying on the basic assumption of “Torah 
from heaven.” In his commentaries to Leviticus and Deuter- 
onomy he relied on rabbinic homiletical and exegetical inter- 
pretations for an understanding of these books, as well as of- 
fering his own innovative ideas, often based on comparisons 
between biblical Hebrew and other Semitic languages. While 
his approach to biblical investigation was essentially the re- 
sult of the conditions of his time and place, they have stood 
the test of time and are still studied. 

On the other hand, Hoffmann advocated talmudic crit- 
icism as long as it does not negate the halakhah, and this 
aroused the anger of several rabbis, among them S.R. *Hirsch. 
Hoffman was the first among German Orthodox Jews who 
investigated and interpreted the Talmud by means of a criti- 
cal method in German. Most of his talmudic studies, written 
in German, deal with tannaitic literature. In his investiga- 
tion of the *Mishnah he concluded that there existed a “First 
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Mishnah,” which was edited before the destruction of the 
Second Temple, and on which later tannaim were divided in 
their opinions. In his investigation of halakhic Midrashim, 
which is his most important work, he established the relation 
of different anonymous beraitot in halakhic Midrashim to 
two different schools, and formulated a system of dividing all 
halakhic Midrashim into two types: those originating in the 
school of R. Ishmael and those of the school of R. Akiva. He 
thus explained the differences in various Midrashim in termi- 
nology, in the names of tannaim mentioned, and in methods 
of interpretation. Though some later scholars strongly ques- 
tioned his conclusions (see Ch. *Albeck), it is to Hoffmann’s 
credit that he was the first to discuss the problem in all its 
manifestations, that he recognized the existence of the divi- 
sion of Midrashim and described the evidence of this divi- 
sion, and that he laid the foundation for further research on 
the tannaitic Midrashim. Hoffmann even attempted - espe- 
cially by way of selections from the Midrash ha-Gadol - to 
reconstruct halakhic Midrashim which had been lost (*Me- 
khilta de-R. Simeon b. Yohai and Midrash Tanna’im). It was 
proven, however, from manuscripts discovered later, that 
his method was not always sufficiently scientifically based. 
In 1876-93 Hoffmann edited, together with A. *Berliner, the 
Magazin fuer die Wissenschaft des Judentums, and in 1884-95 
he edited the monthly Israelitische Monatsschrift. Hoftmann’s 
area of interest and knowledge was comprehensive and also 
included Semitic and classical philology and even mathe- 
matics. He was a prolific and diligent scholar. In addition to 
his great works he wrote hundreds of articles which made a 
significant contribution to the development of the philologi- 
cal research into the Talmud. A Festschrift was published in 
his honor on the occasion of his 70% birthday, which opens 
with a bibliography of his writings compiled by L. Fischer 
(Festschrift zum... Hoffmann’, 1914). 

Despite his greatness, Hoffmann was humble and mod- 
est. His outstanding qualities were manifest both in the sci- 
entific world and public life, and in his private life. Those who 
knew him considered him as one of the spiritual heirs and 
successors of the *Hasidei Ashkenaz. 

His major books are Mar Samuel (1873); Die erste Mis- 
chna und die Controversen der Tannaim (1882, 19137; Heb. 
Ha-Mishnah ha-Rishonah u-Felugta de-Tannaei, 1914); Der 
Schulchan-Aruch und die Rabbinen ueber das Verhaeltniss der 
Juden zu Andersglaeubigen (1885, expanded 18957); Zur Ein- 
leitung in die halachischen Midraschim (1887; Heb. Le-Heker 
Midreshei ha-Tanna’im, 1928); Die Mischna-Ordnung Nisikin 
uebersetzt und erklaert mit Einleitung (1893-97, 18997); Die 
wichtigsten Instanzen gegen die Graf-Wellhausensche Hypoth- 
ese (2 vols., 1903/1916); Die Mechilta des R. Simon b. Jochai 
(1905); Das Buch Leviticus uebersetzt und erklaert (2 vols., 
1905/06); Midrash Tannaim zum Deuteronomium (2 vols., 
1900/09); Midrasch ha-gadol zum Buche Exodus (2 vols., up 
to “Jethro,” 1914/21); Das Buch Deuteronomium uebersetzt 
und erklaert (2 vols., 1913/22; Melammed Leho’il (responsa, 
3 vols., 1926-32). 
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[Moshe David Herr / David Derovan (24 ed.)] 


HOFFMANN, JACOB (1891-1943), *Revisionist leader. Born 
in Yelizavetgrad (now Kirovograd), Russia, Hoffmann was 
the Zionist disciple of V. *Tiomkin, who resided in that city. 
He studied medicine at the universities of Berne and Dorpat. 
In his student days he was active in the student organization, 
*He-Haver. He served as a medical officer in the Czarist army 
in World War 1 and was one of the few Jews to be awarded a 
military distinction. In 1920 Hoffmann settled in Riga, Latvia, 
where in 1923 he was instrumental in founding the Zionist stu- 
dents association, Hashmonai, the union of Zionist activists 
(1923), which in fact became the first branch of the Revisionist 
movement; and the first group of *Betar (Berit Trumpeldor). 
He worked on behalf of the *Jewish National Fund in Latvia 
and was one of the founders of Dos Folk, a Yiddish newspaper, 
and of the Ha-Ko’ah sports organization. At Vladimir *Jabo- 
tinsky’s invitation, he moved to Paris and headed the organi- 
zational department of the Revisionist movement. In 1934 he 
settled in Palestine. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Remba, Ke-Fi she-Hikkartim (1959), 
231-41; Yahadut Latvia (1953), 426-8. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


HOFFMANN, ROALD (1937-_), chemist, Nobel Prize win- 
ner. Born in Zolochev, Poland, Hoffmann immigrated to the 
United States in 1949. After receiving a bachelor’s degree from 
Columbia University in 1958, he attended Harvard Univer- 
sity, where he was awarded an M.A. in 1960 and a doctor- 
ate in chemical physics in 1962. He has been associated with 
Cornell University since 1965: associate professor 1965-1968, 
professor of chemistry from 1968, and Frank H.T. Rhodes 
Professor of Humane Letters from 1996. He is the recipient 
of many awards, among them the American Chemical Soci- 
ety’s Pure Chemistry Award for fundamental research in pure 
chemistry in 1969, the Arthur C. Cope Award for outstanding 
achievements in organic chemistry in 1973, and the Pauling 
Award in 1974. He was awarded the Nobel Prize in chemistry 
in 1981. His research focused on molecular orbital calculations 
of electronic structures of molecules and theoretical studies 
of transition states of organic and inorganic reactions. Hoff- 
mann is a member of the U.S. National Academy of Sciences 
and numerous other societies. He also writes poetry (four 
published collections), plays, and essays (including Old Wine, 
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New Flasks: Reflections on Science and Jewish Tradition, with 
Shira Leibowitz—Schmidt). 


HOFFMANN, YOEL (1937-_), Hebrew novelist. Hoffmann 
was born in Hungary and came to Erez Israel when he was 
a year old. He studied Japanese and philosophy, spent two 
years in a Buddhist monastery, and earned his doctorate in 
Japan. A professor of Japanese and Far Eastern philosophy at 
Haifa University, Hoffmann published The Idea of Self: East 
and West: A Comparison between Buddhist Philosophy and the 
Philosophy of David Hume (1980). Hoffmann also translated 
and edited collections of Japanese poetry and haiku, includ- 
ing The Sound of the One Hand (1975; German: 1978), Radi- 
cal Zen (1978), Japanese Death Dreams (1986; German: 2000), 
Rein in Samsara (333 Zen-stories which appeared in German, 
2002). Hoffmann began to write fiction in his late forties and 
in 1988 published his first Hebrew book: Sefer Yosef (Katschen 
and the Book of Joseph, 1998) with four prose texts. One of 
them is the novella “Kezkhen, which tells of a boy who fol- 
lowing the early death of his mother is brought up by fam- 
ily members and later fails to integrate among kibbutz chil- 
dren. At the end of his voyage, Kezkhen decides to follow his 
German-speaking father, who is considered to be mentally 
ill. This choice marks metaphorically the boy’s rejection of 
the ubiquitous conventions and the notion of a monolithic 
Israeli identity in favor of his own genuine individuality and 
his inner world. 

While in the early prose texts a certain plot-line and 
development can be discerned, the later texts display Hoff- 
mann’s idiosyncratic narrative techniques and unique style. 
The reader is confronted with a perplexing, untraditional, 
enigmatic prose: “novels” which are comprised of short texts, 
unpaginated though numbered prose miniatures in Hebrew 
that are interlaced with writing in various European languages, 
mainly German. Hoffmann creates a linguistic polyphony, un- 
precedented and bizarre, a mirror to a world of immigrants 
who came to Israel and yet are closely tied to their European 
roots. Typically, Bernhart (1989; English, 1989) depicts the 
world of German-Jews (yeckes) in Israel, torn between Euro- 
pean reminiscences and sights and Israeli reality, between ma- 
jor historical events and the private experiences of daily life. 
Anecdotes and recollections, observations and deliberations, 
at times humorous, at times melancholy or earnest make up 
a prose texture that poses a challenge to readers. Hoffmann, 
no doubt one of the most original and exciting contemporary 
Hebrew writers, albeit still the preserve of insiders and cogno- 
scenti, has also published the following books: Kristus shel 
Dagim (1991; The Christ of Fish, 1999); Guttapershah (1993), 
the story of two yeckes, Hugo and Franz, and a baby, real or 
imaginary, hanging between them; Ma Shelomekh, Dolores? 
(1995), a narrative tableau of an ordinary day in the life of a 
woman living in Ramat Gan; Ha-Lev Hu Katmandu (2000; 
The Heart is Katmandu, 2001); Efraim (2003), tracing the sep- 
aration of a woman and a man who falls in love with another 
woman in Haifa; and Ha-Shunra ve-ha-Schmetterling (2003; 
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‘The Shunra and the Schmetterling, 2004), in which Hoffmann 
recollects moments, smells, sounds and characters from his 
childhood in Ramat Gan. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Gingold-Gilboa, in: Yedioth Ahronot (De- 
cember 25, 1987); S. Sandbank, in: Haaretz (January 22, 1988); A. 
Navot, in: Maariv (February 5, 1988); Y. Oppenheimer, in: Davar 
(February, 26, 1988); H. Hoffman, in: Yedioth Ahronot (July 7, 1989); 
A. Hirschfeld, in: Haaretz (March 31, 1989); A. Melamed, in: Yedioth 
Ahronot (March 15, 1991); FE. Chefez, in: Yedioth Ahronot (March 22, 
1991); G. Hazan-Rokem, in: Davar (July 12, 1991); A. Weisman, in: 
Davar (July 7, 1991); G. Shaked, “Afelah tahat ha-Shemesh; in: Politi- 
kah, 40 (September 1991), 42-48; N.R. Sharf Gold, “Bernhardt’s Jour- 
ney: The Challenges of Yoel Hoffmann’s Writing,” in: Jewish Studies 
Quarterly, 1 (1993/94), 271-287; O. Bartana, “Mesapper Yekeh, Tel Aviv 
Polanit ve-Filosofyah Budhistit? in: Moznayim, 65:7-8 (1991), 39-423 
B. Gur, in: Haaretz (November 12, 1993); O. Bartana, in: Al ha-Mish- 
mar (January 14, 1994); D. Gurevitz, Postmodernism (1997), 262-86; 
H. Herzig, Ha-Kol ha-Omer Ani (1998), 305-86; Z. Shavitsky, “Yoel 
Hoffmann’s The Book of Joseph, Bernhard and Christ of Fish: An al- 
ternative Perpective on a Migrant Community,’ in: Australian Journal 
of Jewish Studies, 13 (1999), 151-169; Y. Schwarz, in: Haaretz (May 26, 
2000); A. Holtzman, in: Yedioth Ahronot (March 31, 2000); L. Yud- 
kin, “Fill the Gap: The Space Sage, Yoel Hoffmann,” in: Arabic and 
Middle Eastern Literatures, 3:1 (2000), 77-85; R. Albek-Gidron, “Al 
ha-Ofen she-bo Mehayyekhim im Dolores, in: Zafon, 6 (2000), 33-48; 
S. Lan, in: Sefarim, Haaretz (June 11, 2003); D. Burstein, in: Haaretz 
(April 11, 2004); R. Albek-Gidron, “Ma-Hi ha-Moledet she-bah Med- 
daberim Hofmanit?? in: Zafon, 7 (2004), 67-76; Y. Schwartz, “‘Ha- 
beizah she-Hithappesah, “‘Be-Februar Kedai Liknot Pilim’: Dan Pagis, 
Yoel Hoffmann, Modernism u-Postmodernism; in: Zafon, 7 (2004), 
277-293; T. Clarino, “‘Kristus shel dagim’: postmodernismo e Bud- 
dhismo Zen nella Prosa di Yoel Hoffmann,’ in: Annali di Ca’ Foscari 


13 (2004), 25-42. 
453 (2004), 25-4 [Anat Feinberg (24 ed.)] 


HOFMANN, ISAAC LOEW (1759-1849), Austrian finan- 
cier; leader of the Vienna Jewish community. Orphaned at 
the age of 13, he studied Talmud in Prague and then was em- 
ployed as tutor and bookkeeper in the house of J.B. Koenig- 
swart (*Koenigswarter). Subsequently he married his employ- 
er’s granddaughter and became manager of the business on 
its transfer to Vienna in 1788. In 1798 Hofmann established 
the manufacture of silk in Austria, thereby freeing the coun- 
try from her dependence on Italian imports; for this purpose 
he was permitted to acquire an estate in Lower Austria. He 
also was instrumental in the development of a potash indus- 
try. In 1830 he unsuccessfully petitioned Francis 1 for a ti- 
tle, but under Ferdinand 1, in 1835, he was knighted as Edler 
von Hofmannsthal. His coat of arms depicted a silkworm, a 
mulberry leaf, a poorbox, and the decalogue. Hofmann was 
very active in the Vienna Jewish community (from 1806). 
He was especially concerned with charitable institutions and 
the school system. He was one of the founders of the Vienna 
Temple, and deeply opposed extreme Reform tendencies 
within the community. On the Vienna board of deputies, Hof- 
mann represented the conservative viewpoint and was influ- 
enced by Mordecai *Banet. He opposed I.N. *Mannheimer’s 
reforms, and invited the Orthodox rabbi Lazar *Horowitz 
to Vienna. Hofmann’s son Augustus, the father of the Aus- 
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trian poet, Hugo von *Hofmannsthal, became a convert to 
Roman Catholicism. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: AZDjJ, 3 (1839), 105-06; Dr. Bloch’s Wochen- 


schrift, 28 (1911), 265-67; H. Schnee, Die Hoffinanz und der moderne 
Staat, 4 (1963), 335; M. Grunwald, Vienna (1936), index. 


HOFMANNSTHAL, HUGO VON (1874-1929), Austrian 
poet and playwright; one of the outstanding exponents of 
Viennese impressionism and symbolism. He was a great- 
grandson of Isaac Loew *Hofmann but his grandfather and 
father both converted to Roman Catholicism. While the poet 
never denied his Jewish ancestry and in his early years even 
reflected on the meaning of being “Jewish” - as unpublished 
documents prove - the preoccupation with Judaism hardly 
entered his oeuvre. Hence there are only a few vague hints of 
it in his verse, such as the lines: “I cannot rid my eyelids of 
the weariness of forgotten races” (“Ganz vergessener Voelker 
Muedigkeit kann ich nicht abtun von meinen Lidern”). Hof- 
mannsthal matured early and was still a schoolboy when he 
became the protégé of Arthur *Schnitzler, who introduced 
him to Theodor *Herzl as a promising writer for the newspa- 
per Neue Freie Presse. Melancholy and solitary by nature, and 
revolted by the decadence of Viennese society, Hofmannsthal 
turned for solace to the great writers of the past, and many of 
his most important works are adaptations of Greek, English, 
and Spanish dramas. One of the most successful was Jeder- 
mann (1911), a modern version of the medieval English mys- 
tery play Everyman, commissioned by Max Reinhardt for the 
Salzburg Festival. Several of his plays were turned into operas 
by Richard Strauss, notably Elektra (1909) and Der Rosenka- 
valier (1911). Der Turm (1925-7), a tragedy inspired by one of 
Grillparzer’s plays, introduces a Jewish character, Simon, who 
speaks in a typical Yiddish dialect. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.A. Koch, Hugo von Hofmannsthal 
(2004); T.A. Kovach, A Companion to the Works of Hugo von Hof- 
mannsthal (2002); M. Kane, “From Ghetto to Nation. Hofmannsthal’s 
Poetic of Assimilation,” in: Fuchs and Krobb (ed.), Ghetto Writing 
(1999), 140-55; A.E. Gillman, “Hofmannsthal’s Jewish Pantomime,’ 
in: DvJs, 71 (1997), 437-60; J. Rieckmann, “Zwischen Bewusstsein 
und Verdrangung: Hofmannsthals juedisches Erbe,” in: pvjs, 67 


(1993), 466-83. 
[Sol Liptzin / Philipp Theisohn (24 ed.)] 


HOFSTADTER, RICHARD (1916-1970), U.S. historian. 
Hofstadter was born in Buffalo, New York. After teaching at 
the University of Maryland he joined the faculty of Colum- 
bia University in 1946 and was named professor in 1952. His 
American Political Tradition and the Men Who Made It (1948) 
synthesized the critical views of classic figures, rejecting Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, for example, as paranoid. The Age of Reform 
from Bryan to FDR (1955), which won a Pulitzer Prize, saw re- 
formers as looking back to an archaic Jeffersonian ideal un- 
suited to modern needs. Anti-Intellectualism in American Life 
(1963) also won several awards. The Paranoid Style in American 
Politics (1965) emphasized right-wing failings. Hofstadter was 
a coauthor of The Development and Scope of Higher Education 
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in the United States (1953), and The Development of Academic 


Freedom in the United States (1955). 
[Louis Filler] 


HOFSTADTER, ROBERT (1915-1990), U.S. physicist and 
Nobel Prize winner. Born in New York, Hofstadter earned his 
master’s and doctorate degrees at Princeton; he also taught 
there and at City College, New York, where he had taken his 
B.S. degree. During World War 11 he worked as a physicist for 
the National Bureau of Standards, where he helped develop the 
proximity fuse device, an anti-aircraft weapon that detonated 
a shell when it detected objects approaching on the radar. In 
1950 Hofstadter moved to Stanford University, California, 
where he was to remain until his retirement in 1985, at which 
time he held the position of Max H. Stein Professor Emeritus 
of Physics. He headed the High Energy Physics Laboratory at 
Stanford from 1967 to 1974. 

Hofstadter was awarded a Nobel Prize in physics in 1961, 
together with Rudolph Moessbauer, for his investigation of the 
structure of atomic nuclei and nucleons and for his work on 
introducing order into the multiplicity of subatomic particles. 
He used the atom smasher at Stanford University to study how 
high-energy electrons were scattered by atomic nuclei. From 
this he obtained an insight into the structure of the nucleus. 
He deduced the possible existence of two powerful sub-par- 
ticles - the rho-meson and the omega-meson, which were 
subsequently detected. 

Hofstadter received the Townsend Harris medal from 
City College in 1961, while Brandeis University created the 
Robert Hofstadter Physics Library in his honor in 1968. He 
also enjoyed many honorary degrees and fellowships and was 
governor of the Israel Institute of Technology and the Weiz- 
mann Institute of Science. He wrote or edited many scientific 
papers and books. After his retirement, he remained active in 
scientific research, helping construct a gamma ray observa- 
tory and conducting research into techniques for exploring 
heart functions using radioactive substances as an alternative 
to intrusive devices such as catheters. 

[Maurice Goldsmith / Rohan Saxena (24 ed.)] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.E. Greene et al. (eds.), Mc-Graw-Hill Mod- 
ern Men of Science (1966), 239-40; Current Biography, 23 (Oct. 1962), 
35-37. 


HOFSTEIN, DAVID (1889-1952), Yiddish poet. Born in the 
Ukraine, he had a traditional Jewish education and began to 
write in Yiddish, Hebrew, Russian, and Ukrainian. However, 
after the 1917 Revolution he wrote only in Yiddish, contribut- 
ing to various publications. He was coeditor of the Moscow 
journal Shtrom, the last organ of free Jewish expression in 
Russia. The Communist Revolution of 1917 aroused Hofstein’s 
enthusiasm. The poems in which he acclaimed the achieve- 
ments of the Revolution established his popularity as one of 
the Kiev triumvirate of Yiddish poets, along with Leib *Kvitko 
and Perez *Markish. His elegies for Jewish communities dev- 
astated by counterrevolutionary pogromists appeared in 1922, 
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with illustrations by Marc Chagall. Exercising his newfound 
freedom, in 1924 he protested the banning of Hebrew and the 
persecution of Hebrew writers, but discovered that his pro- 
test made him suspect. He therefore left Russia, immigrating 
first to Germany and from there in 1925 to Palestine. In Pal- 
estine he wrote both in Hebrew and Yiddish. In 1924-25 he 
published in Yiddish the dramatic poem “Shaul - Der Letster 
Meylekh fun Yisroel” (“Shaul - the Last King of Israel”) and an 
expressionistic drama Meshiekhs Tsaytn (“Messianic Times”). 
He returned to Kiev in 1926, where he soon found himself 
compelled to follow the Communist Party line faithfully, to 
praise Soviet achievements, and to describe Birobidzhan as 
the Promised Land where Jewish genius would flourish. His 
works there evidence the conflict between his sorrow over the 
disintegration of Jewish society and his pride in the salvation 
offered by the Soviet regime. When, in 1948, Israel came into 
existence with the support of the U.S.S.R., Hofstein hailed the 
new state with genuine enthusiasm; but, with the change in the 
Soviet attitude toward Israel, he was arrested and transported 
to Moscow, where the secret police fabricated the “conspiracy 
of the Jewish *Anti-Fascist Committee.” He was shot on August 
12, 1952, together with other leaders of the committee, includ- 
ing his fellow writers Dovid *Bergelson, Perez *Markish, Leib 
*Kvitko, and Itsik *Fefer. After the death of Stalin, Hofstein was 
rehabilitated as a victim of Stalinist repression. His selected 
works, which had appeared shortly before his arrest in 1948, 
reappeared in a Russian translation in 1958. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 1 (1926), 778-82; LNYL, 
3 (1960), 59-62; S. Niger, Yidishe Shrayber in Sovyet Rusland (1958), 
49-55; E.H. Jeshurin, Dovid Hofsteyn, Izi Kharik, Itsik Fefer: Biblio- 
grafye (1962). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Hofstein, Lider un Poemes 
(1977); Ch. Shmeruk (ed.), A Shpigl oyf a Shteyn (1987), 221-75, 741-4; 
G. Estraikh, In Harness (2005), index. 


[Sol Liptzin / Gennady Estraikh (2"4 ed.)] 


HOGA, STANISLAV (1791-1860), Hebrew translator. Born 
in Kazimierz (near Lublin) and educated in a hasidic home, 
Hoga served as an interpreter to Napoleon's army stationed 
in Poland and subsequently became a mediator on behalf of 
the Jews with the authorities. In 1817, he moved to Warsaw 
where he became the secretary of the “Jewish Committee” 
of the Warsaw Municipality. The post enabled him to convey 
valuable information in this capacity to the Warsaw Jewish 
leaders concerning edicts which were to be issued. In 1825, 
he converted to Christianity but continued to aid the Jews, 
and in a comprehensive essay, written in Polish, he refuted 
antisemitic claims. In 1833, he disappeared from Warsaw, 
later appeared in London where he worked as a missionary, 
and in 1839 translated into Hebrew A. MacCaul’s conversion- 
ist missionary work Netivot Olam (1910°) followed by other 
works such as Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress (2 vols., 1844). He 
also translated Christian prayers, other proselytizing litera- 
ture, and was one of the editors of a Hebrew edition of the 
New Testament (1838) and published an English grammar in 
the Hebrew language (1840). In 1845, he returned to Judaism 
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and published a number of articles on Jewish values and eth- 
ics. In his last years he patented a number of inventions, but 
nevertheless died in penury. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B.L. Abrahams, in: JHSET, 15 (1946), 121-49 
(bio-bibliography); A.N. Frenk, Meshumodim in Poyln, 1 (1923), 


38-110. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


HOGLAH (Heb. 7737), moshav in central Israel, in the Hefer 
Plain, affiliated with Tenu’at ha-Moshavim, founded in 1933 
by experienced agricultural workers. Citriculture, dairy cat- 
tle, poultry, flowers, subtropical orchards, and plant nurser- 
ies constituted the moshav’s main farming branches. In 1969, 
its population numbered 189, rising to 280 in 2002. Recently 
the moshav became a partner in a joint venture with Kibbutz 
Ein Ha-Horesh and *Mekorot to sell water from private wells 
to the Israeli Water Authority. The name Hoglah refers to the 
Hefer Plain, the biblical Hoglah being the granddaughter of 


Hepher (Num. 26:33; Josh. 17:3). 
[Efraim Orni] 


HOHENAJU, town in N.W. Lower Austria, near the Czecho- 
slovak border. Documents dating from 1620 make the first 
mention of Jews in Hohenau and the existence of a synagogue 
was recorded in 1638. Between 1652 and 1666 six Jewish fam- 
ilies lived in the town. With the expulsion of the Jews from 
Vienna in 1670, the Hohenau community also ceased to exist. 
It was reestablished after 1861, and a cemetery was consecrated 
in 1879. With the establishment of a sugar refinery the whole 
town prospered; the Jewish founder later served as mayor. 
When the cemetery was desecrated in 1933, the Catholic priest 
took his congregation to hold a service there. In 1934, 70 Jews 
lived in Hohenau; they were forced to move to Vienna in 1938 
because of the town’s proximity to the border, and 26 mem- 
bers of the community later died in Nazi extermination camps. 
Only one Jew returned to Hohenau after World War 11. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Moses, Die Juden in Niederoesterreich 
(1935), index; Nakler-Dasche, in: Zeitschrift fuer die Geschichte der 


Juden, 2 (1965), 145-8. 
[M.La.] 


HOHENEMS, town in Vorarlberg, Austria. In 1617 a ducal 
charter of privileges put a dozen Jewish families who had fled 
to Hohenems from Burgau on an equal footing with the Chris- 
tian burghers in most respects. As tax, they were obliged to 
pay 10 gulden and two well-fed geese annually. By the middle 
of the 17** century the community had increased to around 
30 families. Temporary expulsion (1676-88), increased taxa- 
tion, and restrictive legislation characterized the late 17" and 
early 18 century. Eight years after Hohenems had passed to 
Austrian rule (1765), there were 227 Jews (10% of the total 
population) living in 24 houses, concentrated in one street, 
constituting a separate municipal body. A government edict 
promising protection for the Jews was issued in 1769. Under 
Bavarian rule (1805-14) the community was ordered to in- 
corporate with the township (1813). The order was renewed 
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by *Francis 1 (1817) but never enforced. Until 1848 there was 
frequent strife between the Jewish community and the town- 
ship over the question of taxation. Since they were prohibited 
from doing business in Vorarlberg province, Hohenems Jews 
became successful merchants in Switzerland and Italy. Dur- 
ing the period from 1849 to 1878 the Jewish community was 
reconstituted as a municipality with its own mayor. 

Under Rabbi J.L. Ullmann, a hevra kaddisha was founded 
(1760), and a synagogue opened (1772). Because of his attempt 
to introduce reforms, R. Abraham *Kohn (1833-44) was forced 
to leave Hohenems for Lemberg. The community possessed its 
own elementary school (1784), mikveh, and slaughter house, 
and boasted of 22 charitable and cultural foundations. In the 
middle of the 19* century many Hohenems Jews emigrated 
to the U.S. By 1860 the community had diminished by half. 
After the constitution of 1867 allowed Jews to settle freely in 
Austria, the community declined rapidly in number, from 455 
in 1866 and 221 in 1869 to 165 in 1878. By 1939 only 10 Jews 
remained in Hohenems. The synagogue was severely dam- 
aged in 1938, and in 1940 the remaining Jews were deported 
to Vienna. The cemetery, consecrated in 1617, was cared for by 
the St. Gallen community after World War 11. After the war, 
Stefan *Zweig was buried beside his mother in the local cem- 
etery after committing suicide near Rio de Janeiro in 1942. 
Among Hohenems’ more prominent citizens was Solomon 
*Sulzer, the Vienna hazzan. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Taenzer, Die Geschichte der Juden in Tirol 
und Vorarlberg, 2 (1905). 


HOHENZOLLERN, former Prussian province in S. Ger- 
many. The history of the Jews of Hohenzollern is largely the 
history of the three main communities: Hechingen, Haiger- 
loch, and Dettensee. The former two were autonomous bod- 
ies with separate mayors and officials up to 1871 and 1837 re- 
spectively, when emancipation was granted. 


Hechingen 

There was a small Jewish settlement in Hechingen in the early 
16‘ century, and a house was bought for use as a synagogue 
by the community of 10 families in 1546. In 1592 the bur- 
ghers refused to conduct any commercial or financial trans- 
actions with Jews, who therefore left the town. There is no 
trace of Jewish settlement in the town during the next cen- 
tury. In 1701 Prince Frederick William 1 gave letters of protec- 
tion lasting 10 years to six Jewish families in the neighboring 
villages; soon there were Jews living in the city as well. 
By 1737 there were 30 households, and a synagogue was built 
in 1761 which existed until 1870. From the end of the 18* cen- 
tury, the *Kaulla family of court financiers helped to improve 
the condition of the Jews. In 1803 they erected a bet midrash 
which remained in existence until 1850. Hechingen had 809 
Jews (one-quarter of the total population) in 1842; the num- 
ber declined to 331 in 1885 and 101 in 1931. The community 
was prosperous and owned most of the local industries. On 
the night of Nov. 9, 1938, the synagogue was demolished; 32 
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Jews from Hechingen were deported and murdered during 
World War 11. 


Dettensee 

In 1720 the first Jews were admitted into Dettensee. The 23 
Jewish families, mainly livestock dealers, were compelled in 
1764 to live in only three buildings which housed the syna- 
gogue and schoolroom as well. In 1800 they were forced by 
the townspeople to quarter horses even though none of them 
owned stables. Repeated protests and requests for some ame- 
lioration of living conditions were of no avail. The number 
of families was restricted; younger sons had no option but to 
leave. Eleven out of 23 families lived on charity in 1807. How- 
ever, a synagogue was opened in 1820 and a cemetery conse- 
crated in 1830. At that time there were 173 Jews in the village; 
by 1890 the number had declined to 100 largely through emi- 
gration, and in 1932 only two were left. 


Haigerloch 
Jews lived at Haigerloch in early medieval times but in 1348 
they were all burned during the *Black Death persecutions. 
Only in the latter half of the 16 century were a number of 
Jews readmitted to the town. Repeated protests by the bur- 
ghers against Jewish moneylenders, peddlers, and beggars in- 
duced Duke Joseph to restrict the number of tolerated Jewish 
families in 1745 and to prohibit them from marrying in 1749; 
the latter order was subsequently rescinded. In 1752 the whole 
community escaped at night when forced to be present at 
Christian services. Only those prepared to attend church four 
times a year were allowed to remain. Twenty Jewish families 
lived in a special quarter, the “Haag,” in 1780. The community 
numbered 323 in 1844 and 213 in 1933, and conducted an ac- 
tive religious and cultural life. They played a significant role 
in the industrial and commercial development of the city. On 
Nov. 10, 1938, the synagogue, school, and communal center 
were demolished; windows were smashed in shops and homes, 
and the men arrested and interned in *Dachau. Exactly a year 
later, Haigerloch Jews were again arrested. During the war 
Jews from Wuerttemberg were transferred to Haigerloch and 
at least 192 were deported. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Sauer, Die juedischen Gemeinden in Wuert- 
temberg und Hohenzollern (1966). 


°HOLBACH, PAUL HENRI DIETRICH, BARON D’ 
(1723-1789), French philosopher, encyclopedist, and publi- 
cist, of German origin. He was the most radical critic of Jews 
and Judaism among the French rationalists and encyclope- 
dists of his generation. As a disciple of the English *Deists, 
who condemned revealed religion, d’Holbach criticized Juda- 
ism as being the most particularist of all religions. According 
to him the Christian religion had wielded a most destructive 
influence over mankind for 1,800 years. His attack on Juda- 
ism as a faith and as a human society was based on the view 
that, beside being the corrupt origin of the Christian religion, 
it was also a corrupted faith and sect in itself. DHolbach dealt 
with Judaism in a number of his works, two of which are de- 
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voted to this subject (see below). Others are interspersed with 
references to them. 

According to d’Holbach, Moses was the worst and most 
harmful of the religious legislators. He established and con- 
solidated the rule of the priests, and imposed many trivial pre- 
cepts on the Jews with the sole objective of erecting a barrier 
between them and the rest of mankind. Moses indoctrinated 
the Jews with hatred of mankind, parasitism, and exploitation. 
The God of the Jews is the prototype of a fearful, cruel, and 
avenging god. From the fate of the seven Canaanite nations, 
dHolbach infers that the God of the Jews is a bloodthirsty 
deity who justifies the Jewish proclivity toward genocide. The 
Patriarchs are described by d’Holbach as sensual men who do 
not honor their promises; and the Prophets as the principal 
initiators and propagators of religious fanaticism in the world. 
Religious persecution is based on the doctrines of the Prophets 
of Israel and the abolition of the influence of these doctrines 
will encourage religious tolerance. D’Holbach pays special at- 
tention to the messianic belief held by the Jews, which he re- 
gards as the principal cause of their hatred of other peoples. 
D’Holbach considered this belief to border on insanity be- 
cause “how can logical people hope for an empire and at one 
and the same time the end of the world?” At times, however, 
d@Holbach and his colleagues adopted an inverted strategy, 
and attacked the arguments of the rabbis in order to disprove 
the supposed biblical prophecies on the advent of Jesus. His 
writings, and the names under which they were written, in- 
clude Tableaux des Saints: Part 1, Les Saints du Judaisme ou de 
l’Ancient Testament (1770); “J.B. de Mirabaud,;” Opinions des 
Anciens sur les Juifs (1769); “A. Collins,” LEsprit du Judaisme, 
ou Examen raisonné de la loi de Moise, et de son influence sur 
la religion chrétienne (1770); “M. Boulanger,” Le Christianisme 
dévoilé (1756, 17667), and “M. Boulanger,’ L’Antiquité dévoilée 
par ses usages (1766). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Ettinger, in: Zion, 29 (1964), 182-207; A. 
Hertzberg, The French Enlightenment and the Jews (1968), index. 

[Baruch Mevorah] 


HOLBROOKE, RICHARD (1941- ), U.S. ambassador to 
the United Nations and State Department official. Holbrooke 
was born in New York City. His parents were German-Jewish 
refugees who had immigrated to the United States. A gradu- 
ate of Brown University (1962), he entered the Foreign Service. 
He served in Vietnam for three years; returning to the United 
States, he was assigned to the White House staff, where he 
served until 1967. He then returned to the State Department 
where he was a staff member at the Paris Peace Talks and then 
went on to head the Peace Corps in Africa (1970-72). 

When he left the Foreign Service, he became a perma- 
nent member of the foreign policy establishment in the United 
States. From 1972 to 1977 he was managing editor of the influ- 
ential American journal Foreign Affairs and was simultane- 
ously director of publications for the Carnegie Endowment 
for Peace. With the Democrats back in power, he returned 
to government to serve as assistant secretary of state for East 
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Asian and Pacific affairs. After the Carter administration, Hol- 
brooke went into investment banking; he was a managing di- 
rector at Lehman Brothers. 

In 1993, he was named by President Clinton as United 
States ambassador to Germany during the post-unification 
period and when the capital of Germany was moving from 
Bonn to Berlin. He returned to Washington to serve as assis- 
tant secretary of state for European and Canadian affairs, a 
position from which he could apply pressure from within the 
State Department on American policy toward Bosnia. He tried 
his hand at shuttle diplomacy, Kissinger style, and pushed for 
bombing. The Pentagon was reluctant to commit American 
troops and to demonstrate American military power. He was 
asked by President Clinton to conduct the Dayton Accords, 
negotiating an end to the slaughter in Bosnia. He kept the 
delegates in Dayton, Ohio, in less than opulent conditions at 
an Air Force base and pressured them, alternating between 
brutal frankness and flattery, never deceiving himself as to the 
character of those with whom he was negotiating, including 
Slobodon Milosevic. A reviewer of his book wrote: “He can 
be vain, pompous and ridiculous, but he managed to carry off, 
almost by sheer force of personality, an accomplishment that 
eluded governments, world leaders and multilateral organiza- 
tions for four years. He ended the war in Bosnia.” 

Frustrated and passed over for secretary of state (the po- 
sition went to Madeline Albright), he again left government 
service. In 1997 he was named special envoy to Cyprus where 
he tried to settle the dispute between Greece and Turkey. He 
was recalled to government service when President Clinton 
nominated Holbrooke as U.S. ambassador to the United Na- 
tions. He served the remainder of Clinton's terms until 2001 
and was active in the Gore campaign for president; his name 
was raised in both 2000 and 2004 as a potential secretary of 
state in a Democratic administration. He is married to Kati 
Marton, a Hungarian-born writer. 


[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


HOLDHEIM, SAMUEL (1806-1860), leader of *Reform Ju- 
daism in Germany. Born in Kempno near Poznan, Holdheim 
received a talmudic education, but began to study German 
and secular subjects after marrying a woman with a modern 
education, daughter of a Poznan rabbi. The marriage was un- 
successful and after his divorce he moved to Prague where he 
began to study philosophy at the university. In 1836 Holdheim 
was appointed rabbi in Frankfurt on the Oder. He preached 
in German, and in his sermons advocated educational reform 
which would adjust the younger generation to innovations in 
tradition. In 1840 he was appointed rabbi of the province of 
*Mecklenburg-Schwerin where he began to introduce slight 
reforms in the service, such as reading the Torah without 
cantillation. He was also instrumental in founding a mod- 
ern religious school in 1841. In 1843 he published Ueber die 
Autonomie der Rabbinen und das Prinzip der juedischen Ehe 
in which he expressed the principles of his reform ideology. 
At the rabbinical conferences (*synods) in Brunswick (1844), 
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Frankfurt on the Main (1845), and Breslau (1846), Holdheim 
emerged as a representative of the extremist trend in the Re- 
form movement. In 1847 he was asked to serve as rabbi of the 
new Reform congregation founded in Berlin where he offici- 
ated until his death. In Berlin he introduced radical reforms 
in the ritual. Services were conducted on both Saturdays and 
Sundays and after a while on Sundays only. After his death, his 
opponents, headed by MJ. *Sachs, unsuccessfully contested 
his burial in the part of the cemetery reserved for rabbis. His 
eulogy was delivered by Abraham *Geiger. 

Holdheim’s principal thesis was the separation of the re- 
ligious and ethical content of Judaism (which should be bind- 
ing) from the political-national content (which should not 
be binding), since Jews are citizens of the countries in which 
they are living. The Sabbath, for instance, is included in the 
religious category, while the prohibition on mixed marriages 
is of a political-national nature, and hence no longer binding. 
However, Holdheim fails to make a clear distinction between 
the two areas in his writings; in any case he was also ready to 
compromise in the religious sphere if the need arose in the 
country in which the Jews were to be integrated. Holdheim 
argued that just as during the period of the Temple the per- 
formance of sacrifices in the Temple took precedence over ob- 
servance of the Sabbath, so in modern times the civic duties 
of clerks, teachers, physicians, and lawyers also take prece- 
dence. He publicly defended the right of uncircumcised chil- 
dren to be considered as proper Jews (Uber die Beschneidung, 
1844). In Maamar ha-Ishut al Tekhunat ha-Rabbanim ve-ha- 
Kara’im (1861), a historical work written in Hebrew and pub- 
lished posthumously, Holdheim attempts, inter alia, to refute 
Geiger’s opinion on the nature of the controversy between the 
Pharisees and the Sadducees and defends the traditional the- 
sis that the principle in dispute was whether interpretation of 
the Scripture should be based on the primary meaning (Sad- 
ducees) as opposed to midrashic exegesis (Pharisees). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Philipson, The Reform Movement in Juda- 
ism (19677), index; M.M. Kaplan, The Greater Judaism in the Making 
(1960), 227-31; WG. Plaut, The Rise of Reform Judaism (1963), index; 
J.J. Petuchowski, Prayerbook Reform in Europe (1968), index; I.H. Rit- 
ter, Geschichte der juedischen Reformation, 3 (1865); Graetz, Gesch, 11, 
512 ff; M. Wiener, Juedische Religion im Zeitalter der Emanzipation 
(1933), 87-101; S. Bernfeld, Toledot ha-Reformazyon ha-Datit be-Yis- 


rael (1923), 165-81. 
[Jacob S. Levinger] 


HOLDHEIM, THEODORE (1923-1985), Israeli composer. 
He immigrated to Israel in 1933 following the Nazi takeover. 
He joined the socialist youth movement Hashomer Hatzaiir, 
and from 1943 he was a member of kibbutz Beit Alpha in the 
Valley of Jezreel. He studied piano with Buch and composition 
under I. *Edel, Sh. *Rosowsky, H. *Jacobi, and A.U. *Boskov- 
itch. In 1952-54 he studied composition in Juilliard and then 
pursued a degree in physics and chemistry at the Hebrew 
University. He devoted himself to training music and science 
teachers at the School of Education of the Hebrew University. 
His deep communal involvement inspired him to contribute 
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functional music for kibbutz festivities, such as incidental mu- 
sic, choruses, and arrangements. He also directed the kibbutz 
choir and instrumental ensembles. 

Holdheim was ideologically opposed to avant-garde mu- 
sic and insisted on writing communicative and easily acces- 
sible music. His style was based on meticulous development 
of tiny motifs into large formal structures, under the influence 
of Bach, Brahms, Debussy, and Hindemith, into which he in- 
fused traditional Jewish and folk Israeli motifs. In 1978 he won 
the Libersohn Prize. His works include the opera Continua, 
and chamber and piano works. 

[Jehoash Hirshberg (24 ed.)] 


HOLESOV (Czech Holesov; Ger. Holleschau), town in 
Moravia, Czech Republic. A Jew was mentioned in the town 
in 1391. A community was founded in the first half of the 16 
century; its only relic is the breastplate of a Torah scroll of 
1549, as the synagogue and all archives were destroyed in a 
fire. The synagogue was rebuilt in 1560. There were 50 Jewish 
houses in Holesov in 1629, and the oldest known tombstone 
dates from 1647. At the Holesov synod of 1653 the 311 *takkanot 
of Moravian Jewry were emended. The community was at its 
height under the leadership of R. *Shabbetai b. Meir ha-Cohen 
(1662-68). In connection with Maria Theresa's plan to expel 
the Jews from Moravia (1742), the synagogue and its silver 
were seized and the notables arrested. Persecution, the Famil- 
iants Law and anti-Jewish measures forced many a Holesov 
Jew to seek new homes, and a good number of them settled 
in Upper Hungary (Slovakia of today). Among other places 
of settlement, they founded in 1720 the congregation of *Lip- 
tovsky Mikulas. For 10 years they continued to belong to the 
mother town, and used to go there for the High Holidays. In 
1774, when a Christian maidservant was found murdered in 
a Jewish house, the Catholic clergy saved the household from 
the mob by surrounding the building with altars. There were 
194 Jewish families (1,032 persons) living in 49 houses in Hole- 
sov in 1794, as against 554 Christian families (2,973 persons) 
dwelling in 256 houses. In the 19 century Holesov was one of 
Moravia’s *politische Gemeinden, the local lord serving as the 
mayor. In 1869 the community numbered 1,764 and in 1893 
a new synagogue was built. As a result of antisemitic riots in 
1899 many Jewish families left the town. During disturbances 
on Dec. 4, 1918, all but three Jewish shops were plundered and 
two Jews were killed. From 1,200 Jewish inhabitants in 1914, 
the community declined to 273 (4% of the total population) 
in 1930. Under the Nazi occupation, 200 Jewish families were 
deported from Holesov to extermination camps. The syna- 
gogue appurtenances were transferred to the Central Jewish 
Museum in Prague. 

After World War 11 a small community was reestablished, 
affiliated to the *Kyjov community. The Jewish quarter was re- 
stored, including the cemetery and the old synagogue, which 
from 1964 housed a museum of Moravian Jewry, a branch 
of the Jewish State Museum in Prague. Community records, 
hevra kaddisha statutes, and other documents covering the 
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years from 1653 to 1914 were preserved in the National Library 
in Jerusalem and in the Bodleian Library in Oxford. Johanan 
b. Isaac, rabbi of the Hambro Synagogue of the London Ash- 
kenazi community at the beginning of the 18" century, was a 
native of Holesov, as was Gerson *Wolf, the historian. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Freimann, in: H. Gold (ed.) Die Juden und 
Judengemeinden Maehrens in Vergangenheit und Gegenwart (1929), 
233-40; idem, Kobez al Jad (1936), 111-34; R. Iltis, Die aussaeen in 
Traenen... (1959), 59-63; I. Halpern, Takkanot Medinat Mehrin (1952), 
103-4; Madrikh la-Arkhiyyonim ha-Historiyyim be- Yisrael (1966), 
129 nos. 173-8. 
[Meir Lamed / Yeshayahu Jelinek (2"¢ ed.)] 


HOLINESS CODE, the name designating the collection of 
laws in Leviticus 17-26, which - according to the classical doc- 
umentary hypothesis - constitutes a particular division within 
the so-called Priestly Source (P). One of the characteristics 
of the Holiness Code is the demand that Israel be holy and 
thereby imitate the Lord their God. Some dozen times and in 
several different formulations it contains the call: “You shall 
be holy for I the Lord your God am holy” (likewise: “Sanctify 
yourselves and be holy,’ or “You shall be holy to me, for Iam 
the Lord who sanctifies you,’ and the like). The idea that it is 
obligatory for Israel to consecrate itself to God is found also 
in a few other places in the Pentateuch (Ex. 19:6; 22:30; Deut. 
14:2, 21), but the above-mentioned call, in its typical form, oc- 
curs only in this collection, distinguishing it from the other 
parts of the Pentateuch. Therefore, A. Klosterman who first 
observed the singularity of this code, as well as its relation to 
Ezekiel, in 1877, gave it the epithet Heiligkeitsgesetz (Holiness 
Code) and the symbol H was assigned to it. 


Characteristic Features 

The singularity of H is discernible also in its structure and 
style. Except for the fact that it does not have a special heading, 
its structure is parallel to that of the *Book of the Covenant 
(Ex. 20:21-23:33) and the collection of laws of *Deuteronomy 
(Deut. 12-28). Like these two codes, H opens with a discussion 
of the proper place for making sacrifices and the legitimate 
form of eating meat (Lev. 17), and ends with admonitions and 
warnings to Israel to observe the laws contained therein (Lev. 
26:3-45). The conclusion of H (Lev. 26:46) is similar to that of 
the Deuteronomic code (Deut. 28:69). This conclusion is re- 
peated with minor variations in Leviticus 27:34, and it appears 
indeed that Leviticus 27 is a kind of appendix to the Holiness 
Code. The style of H is generally close to that of p, though it 
has certain features of its own. The style of the book of Ezekiel 
is close to that of p and of H, but its connection with H is much 
stronger than to the other parts of P. Ezekiel often enumer- 
ates a number of laws in the same order as the lists of H and 
the similarities in Ezekiel to the admonitions at the end of H 
are numerous. Characteristic of H are several phrases that do 
not occur, or occur only rarely, in the other parts of Pp, and 
which appear again, some of them rarely, others often, in the 
prophecies of Ezekiel. An example of such a phrase is: “I am 
the Lord,” a typical conclusion to the presentation of a law, or 
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a list of laws, which appears sometimes in conjunction with a 
few words before (“For holy am I the Lord”) or after it (“Your 
God” “Who sanctifies you,” “Who sanctifies them,” and the 
like). Similarly, the following expressions are common in H: 
ish “ish “whatsoever man there be” (sometimes with the added 
words “from the House of Israel”), an introductory formula 
to a law of warning; ve-natatti panai ba (we-natatti panai 
ba-), “And I shall set my face against so-and-so”; ve-hikhratti 
oto mi-kerev ammo (we-hikhratti oto mi-qerev ‘ammo), “And 
I shall cut him off from the midst of his people” (but in p’s 
style always: ve-nikhrat me-ammav (we-nikhrat me-‘ammaw), 
“And he shall be cut off from his people”); hukkotai u-mish- 
patai (huqgotai u-mishpatai), “My statutes and ordinances”; 
ve-yareta me-Elohekha (we-yare’ta me-Elohekha). “And you 
shall fear your God”; demehem bam, “Their blood will be upon 
them.’ Similarly, the code is characterized by the use of the fol- 
lowing idioms: ‘amit, “neighbor; “fellow-man’; sheer meaning 
a relative; shabbetotai, “my sabbaths” (in the plural declined 
in the first person); lehem Elohav (lehem Elohaw) “the bread 
of his God,” as an epithet for sacrifice, and others. All the laws 
of H concern everyday affairs of the Israelite community and 
individual. In this respect, H serves as a collection of the civil, 
“secular” laws of p, and its content is different from the rest of 
the sections of the source, which all concern the cultic ceremo- 
nies themselves and problems of ritual impurity. There are also 
cultic laws in H, but they are presented mainly from the point 
of view of the life of the citizen. The text is not interested in 
them so much from a ritualistic point of view as from the point 
of view of the daily needs of the Israelites: how they will eat 
meat and where they will bring their sacrifices (Lev. 17); how 
long they may eat the meat of the peace offering after they have 
offered the sacrifice (19:5-8); which animals they will pick for 
the sacrifice (22:17-30); and the like. Even the laws concerning 
the priests are dealt with in u from the point of view of the ev- 
eryday life of the priest as “citizen”: how he should behave in 
his mourning and from which women he may choose a wife 
(21:1-15); no one with a blemish may serve as priest (21:16-24); 
how he should consume the holy gifts given him by the Chil- 
dren of Israel (22:1-13); and the like. Moreover, even the mat- 
ters of the oil for the lighting of the Temple (24:1-4) and the 
showbread (24:5-9) are referred to in H only because Israel is 
obliged always to supply oil and fine flour in order to fulfill 
these two ritual activities in the sanctuary, as is hinted in the 
text (24:2: “Command the Children of Israel that they bring 
unto you...” and 24:8: “From the Children of Israel. ..”). Since 
H contains the civil or secular legislation within p there are 
in it several points of similarity to the Book of the Covenant; 
at any rate, of all parts of P it is the closest in its content and 
character to the Book of the Covenant. In y, as in the Book of 
the Covenant, there are many short apodictic laws (given with- 
out reasons), as well as casuistic laws. There are in the two col- 
lections a number of parallel laws, such as the lex talionis (Ex. 
21:23-25; Lev. 24:19-20). In addition, in H the conditions of life 
in the land of Canaan are reflected, whereas in p the matters 
are discussed against the background of the camp in the wil- 
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derness. In a number of sections of H the agricultural mode of 
life is explicitly mentioned and the importance of husbandry 
as an expression of religious life is emphasized (this quality is 
also representative of the appendix, Lev. 27). Again, H is the 
only part of the Pp source in which the threat that Israel would 
be uprooted from its land is found (Lev. 18:28; 20:22; 26:32; 
41). Such a threat appears in the Pentateuch again only in the 
warning of Deuteronomy (Deut. 28:36-37, 63-68). 


Priestly Editing 

Before turning to more recent views (see below) it is useful 
to outline what had been generally accepted. The character of 
the material embedded in H is composite in part, because in 
its present form it is found in a priestly garb. While scholars 
are divided in distinguishing the exact extent of the priestly 
element in these chapters, the great majority agree about the 
existence of this element in H in its present form. Signs of the 
priestly pen are discernible in chapter 17. There are those who 
claim that such signs are also discernible in chapters 21-22 
and 25. Obvious signs of the priestly source are recognizable 
in chapters 23-24. Moreover, in the latter chapters the relation 
between the basic elements has changed so that passages that 
originally belonged to H have been incorporated into P peri- 
copes (likewise, signs of p stand out clearly in the appended 
chapter, 27). Consequently, it would seem that H has not been 
preserved in its original form, for the priestly scribes who in- 
corporated it into p made certain changes in it. In several por- 
tions the priestly scribes apparently made only minor changes, 
whereas in others they went so far as to set down portions of 
their own in which they incorporated only fragments from H. 
Nevertheless, the priestly scribes preserved the general pattern 
of H and did not change much in its original order, for, despite 
the priestly editing and the fragmentation of the body of the 
code in several places, it still remains a unified collection of 
laws, whose structure resembles the structures of the other law 
codes in the Pentateuch. In contrast, traces of the special style 
of H are found in several places in p outside Lev. 17-26. Such 
traces are recognizable in the pericope dealing with the impu- 
rity of animals (Lev. 11; see verses 43-45), the passage dealing 
with fringes (Num. 15:37-41), and one of the passages deal- 
ing with the Sabbath (Ex. 31:12-17). Some scholars assert that 
these pericopes and passages, in whole or in part, primarily 
belonged to H and were subsequently removed from it (Kue- 
nen, Dillmann, Baentsch, Eissfeldt, et al.). It should be noted 
that these passages deal with civil matters and pertain to the 
everyday activities of the Israelite, as do the commandments 
collected within the Holiness Code. 


Content 

The Holiness Code is divided into sections, each of which is 
devoted to a specific subject, or to several subjects, and con- 
stitutes in itself a literary-rhetorical unit. Every section is di- 
vided into internal paragraphs and generally opens with an 
introductory formula and ends with a concluding formula. It 
appears that originally each of these sections constituted an 
individual tablet or tiny scroll and the general composition 
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was made by joining together a series of such tablets. Such a 
mode of literary consolidation is characteristic of P in gen- 
eral and was probably also used in the original composition 
of H. The Holiness Code in its priestly edition contains the 
following sections: 

1. Laws concerning sacrifices and the legitimate form of 
eating meat (chapter 17). This section is divided into the fol- 
lowing paragraphs: Introduction (17:1-2); the prohibition of 
non-sacrificial slaughter (17:3-7); the obligation to offer every 
sacrifice only at the Tent of Meeting (17:8-9); the prohibition 
of eating blood and the obligation to sprinkle it on the altar 
(17:10-12); the obligation to pour out the blood of game ani- 
mals and birds and cover it with dust (17:13-14); the prohibi- 
tion of eating animals that died a natural death or were torn 
apart by beasts (17:15-16). 

2. A series of prohibitions concerning sexual intercourse 
and sexual abominations (chapter 18), between which the pro- 
hibition of sacrificing children to Moloch (18:21) is inserted. 
The series of prohibitions is set between a rhetorical introduc- 
tion (18:1-5) and a conclusion (18:24-30). 

3. A collection of ethical and ritual laws (chapter 19) 
opening with an introductory section (19:1-2). The laws are 
arranged in groups and many of them have parallels in the 
Ten Commandments, the Book of the Covenant, and Deu- 
teronomy. Most of the groups close with the expressions “T 
am the Lord,’ “I am the Lord your God” The words: “Who 
brought you out of the land of Egypt” (19:36) appear at the 
conclusion of the whole collection, followed by an additional 
warning (19:37). 

4. A list of prohibitions concerning sexual intercourse 
and sexual abominations (chapter 20), parallel to chapter 18. 
This series is also set between an introductory (20:1-8) and 
concluding formula (20:22-26). In this section, however, the 
prohibition of sacrificing to Moloch is part of the introduc- 
tion (20:2-5). In addition, there are in this section prohibitions 
concerning mediums and wizards - both in the body of the 
introduction (20:6) and in one verse (27), which apparently 
became separated from the principal series and emerged at 
the end of the chapter. The conclusions of the two chapters (18 
and 20) are also similar in content and theme. 

5. Laws concerning priests and sacrifices (chapters 21-22), 
which include: listings of those relatives for whom the priest 
is allowed to defile himself, prohibitions concerning mourn- 
ing and enumeration of the types of women whom the priest 
is forbidden to marry (21:1-15); a law forbidding a blemished 
priest from officiating (21:16-24); laws concerning the eating of 
sacrifices of minor grade (22:1-16); a law forbidding the bring- 
ing of blemished animals for sacrifices (22:17-25); additional 
laws concerning sacrifices (22:26-30); conclusion (22:31-33). 

6. A list of the days of the year that are to be made holy 
convocations (chapter 23). While enumerating these days the 
text explains how one is to observe them; however, it is inter- 
ested principally in listing the days themselves. (In this re- 
spect, this section is different from another section in Pp (Num. 
28-29) whose main interest is the listing of sacrifices to be of- 
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fered on the days that are holy convocations.) The Sabbath is 
enumerated at the beginning of the list, but the scribe meant 
to list especially those days that do not recur in the same year, 
and, therefore, he repeated the introductory formula (23:4) 
after mentioning the Sabbath (23:3). These are the days: the 
first and seventh of the Feast of Unleavened Bread, the Feast 
of Weeks, the first and tenth of the seventh month, the first of 
the Feast of Tabernacles and the Eighth Day of Assembly — al- 
together, seven days of holy convocation in the year, besides 
the Sabbath. In connection with the account of the Feast of 
Unleavened Bread, the priestly scribe includes a passage from 
the original H (23:9-22) that deals with the waving of the sheaf 
(Omer), the Feast of Weeks, and the counting of the 49 days 
in order to establish the date of the holiday. 

7. A priestly section (chapter 24) dealing with three mat- 
ters: The oil for the lighting of the Temple (24:1-4), the show- 
bread (24:5-9); and a story, accompanied by a legal conclusion, 
of a man in the camp who cursed the Name (24:10-23). The 
group of laws that are incorporated into this story (24:16-22) 
was probably taken by the priestly scribe from H (note the 
ending there, verse 22: “For I am the Lord your God”). 

8. Laws concerning the sabbatical year and jubilee and 
matters connected with them (chapter 25), consisting of the 
following sections: The sabbath of the land (25:1-7); the jubilee 
year (25:8-17); laws concerning warnings to be fastidious in 
the observance of these two laws (25:18-24); laws concerning 
the system of calculating the price of land in order to redeem 
it before the jubilee (25:25-28); laws of redemption and jubilee 
for houses (25:29-34); laws prohibiting the charging of inter- 
est (25:35-38); laws concerning the freeing of Israelite slaves 
in the jubilee (25:39-46); and the obligation to try to redeem 
them even before the jubilee (25:47-55). 

9. Two small groups of laws similar to those found in 
chapter 19 (26:1-2), which have close parallels to the beginning 
of that chapter (19:3-4; see also 19:30). This section seems to 
be a fragment from some scroll or the beginning of a collec- 
tion of laws similar to chapter 19. 

10. Admonitions and warnings that serve as a conclu- 
sion to the collection of laws (26:3—46). These are divided 
into promises of blessing (verses 3-13) and a series of threats 
(verses 14-46). 


Date of Composition 

There are a few indications that the writing of H was not orig- 
inal, and that several literary compilations of legal material 
preceded it and were incorporated into it. One indication of 
this is the two parallel chapters 18 and 20, which are related to 
each other in content, theme, and even in structure. If it is as- 
sumed that both of them were composed by the same scribe, 
there is the problem of why the scribe would deal with the 
same material twice. It would be much simpler to assume that 
these are separate compilations of common legal material and 
that the writer of H used both of them in his code. This the- 
sis is further confirmed in that several laws appear in H more 
than once, an indication that they were included in different 
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scrolls e.g., 19:30 and 26:2; 19:31 and 20:6. However, this legal 
material did not necessarily originate even in those literary 
compilations which preceded H. Sometimes these literary 
compilations were preceded by oral traditions, by means of 
which legal materials were transmitted from an early period. 
There are then two aspects to the problem of the dating of H: 
its date as a specially individualized collection of laws (or the 
time of the earlier literary compositions that were incorpo- 
rated into it) and the time of the origin of the legal material 
itself. The legal material is not equally ancient, but, like the 
rest of the pentateuchal law codes, it has very early elements, 
some of which go back even to remote periods. 

Most scholars maintain that H definitely preceded p. In 
this view it was the priestly scribes who arranged H as it now 
appears in the Pentateuch and absorbed it into their larger 
composition. More recently, Knohl has argued that H repre- 
sents a late level of Priestly material attributable to a Holiness 
School (Hs), which was responsible for the final recension 
of the earlier Priestly material, to which he refers as Priestly 
Torah (pT). In pT the festivals were not related to agriculture 
and were severed from their historical contexts. Nor were the 
rituals designed with human welfare in mind. The Sabbath in 
PT was marginal and its prohibition on labor unmentioned. 
It was HS which added the human dimension and raised the 
status of the Sabbath. In addition, Knohl maintains that the 
work of Hs extends considerably beyond Leviticus 17-26. In- 
deed, Knohl argues that us is responsible for the final editing 
of the Torah, including the addition of Deuteronomy. Accord- 
ing to him, the work of us began in the eighth century B.c.£. 
and extended into the post-Exilic period. 

While some of Knohl’s dating of both pr and us can be 
challenged as too early, certainly a hint of the beginnings of 
the activity of Hs can be found in the law forbidding the sacri- 
ficing of children to Moloch (18:21; 20:1-5). This ritual spread 
in Israel in the days of Ahaz (11 Kings 16:3; cf. Isa. 30:33) and 
Manasseh (11 Kings 21:6). Josiah, however, desecrated the 
Topheth in the valley of Ben-Hinnom, where people passed 
their children through fire (11 Kings 23:10). Consequently, 
the earliest work of Hs appears to have preceded Josiah. An- 
other hint of the ultimate origins of H can be found in the 
prohibition of the medium and the wizard (Lev. 19:31; 20:6, 
27). These existed in Israel during the monarchy (1 Sam. 28:3, 
7-25), became widespread in the days of Ahaz (cf. Isa. 8:19; 
19:3; 29:4) and Manasseh (11 Kings 21:6), and were finally up- 
rooted in Josiah’s reforms (11 Kings 23:24). One may claim 
that these prohibitions provide evidence only for the dating 
of the specific scrolls from which they were taken (chaps. 18 
and 20), ie., those same literary compositions that preceded 
H. Nevertheless, it seems that the kernel of Hs and, conse- 
quently, of the Holiness Code also preceded the destruction 
of the first Temple. 

See also *Ezekiel, *Leviticus, and *Pentateuch. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Klostermann, in: Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte 
Lutherische Theologie und Kirche, 38 (1877), 401-5 (= Der Pentateuch, 
1 (1893), 368-418); L. Horst, Leviticus x vi1-x xvi und Ezekiel (1881); 
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pothese, 1 (1904), 16-30; Kaufmann Y., Toledot, 1 (1937), 76, 113-4, 
127-8; G. von Rad, Deuteronomium-Studien (19482), 16-24; K. Ra- 
bast, Das apodiktische Recht im Deuteronomium und im Heiligkeitsge- 
setz (1948); G. Fohrer, Die Hauptprobleme des Buches Ezechiel (1952), 
144-8; W. Kornfeld, Studien zum Heiligkeitsgesetz (1952); J. Morgen- 
stern, in: HUCA, 26 (1955), 1-27; K. Elliger, in: zAw, 67 (1955), 1-253 
idem, Leviticus (Ger., 1966), 14-20; L.E. Elliot-Binns, ibid., 26-40; 
H. Graf Reventlow, Das Heiligkeitsgesetz formgeschichtlich untersucht 
(1961); R. Kilian, Literarkritische und formgeschichtliche Untersuc- 
hung des Heiligkeitsgesetzes (1963); Ch. Feucht, Untersuchungen zum 
Heiligkeitsgesetz (1964); O. Eissfeldt, The Old Testament: An Intro- 
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Testament (1965°°), 150-5; M. Haran, in: EM, 5 (1968), 1093-99. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Levine, in: J. Neusner et al. (eds.), Judaic Per- 
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Soul: Ezekiel, the Exile and the Torah (2002). 


[Menahem Haran / S. David Sperling (24 ed.)] 


HOLITSCHER, ARTHUR (1869-1941), German novelist 
and essayist. Born in Budapest, Holitscher worked as a bank 
clerk for six years, before fleeing to Paris in 1895, where his 
literary career took off. After the publication of his symbolist 
novel Weisse Liebe, ein Roman aus dem Quartier in the same 
year, Holitscher was engaged by Albert Langen as an editor 
for the satirical weekly magazine Simplicissimus and moved 
to Munich and eventually Berlin, where he made his home in 
1910. While his dramatic ambitions were frustrated — his play 
Der Golem (1908), in which he reworked the famous legend 
of the miracle-worker R. *Judah Loew b. Bezalel of Prague, 
turned out to be a failure - the genre that finally earned him 
his reputation was the travelogue, beginning with his greatest 
success Amerika — heute und morgen (1910), which had con- 
siderable influence not least of all on Franz *Kafka. Further 
voyages led Holitscher several times to early Soviet Russia and 
twice to Palestine. His account Reise durch das juedische Pa- 
laestina (1922) is an important record of early Zionist achieve- 
ments and reveals the author’s admiration for the kibbutz sys- 
tem. Throughout all his works, Holitscher kept a focus on the 
correlation between cultural, economical, and social condi- 
tions, taking the standpoint of a revolutionary socialist. After 
Hitler’s takeover, he left Berlin and settled in Geneva, where 
he died in October 1941. Accounts of his life are to be found 
in his autobiographical works Lebensgeschichte eines Rebellen 
(1924) and Mein Leben in dieser Zeit (1928). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Chobot, “Arthur Holitscher (1869- 
1941), in: Literatur und Kritik (2004), 99-110; M. Bruchmann, Arthur 
Holitscher. Ein Dichter zwischen Literatur und Politik (1972). 


[Rudolf Kayser / Philipp Theisohn (2"4 ed.)] 
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HOLLAENDER, German family of Leobschuetz, Silesia. Its 
best-known member was the theater critic, director, and nov- 
elist, FELIX HOLLAENDER (1867-1931). He first wrote social 
novels, but his collaboration with Lothar Schmidt in a melo- 
drama, Ackermann (1903) led him to the theater and to a long 
and close association with Max *Reinhardt. Hollaender took 
charge of Reinhardt’s public relations and, with Arthur *Kah- 
ane, edited the Blaetter fuer das deutsche Theater. Hollaender 
succeeded Reinhardt as director of Berlin’s Deutsches Theater, 
and later took over the directorship of the Grosses Schauspiel- 
haus. Production, however, was not his forte and he turned to 
criticism, writing for the Berlin 8-Uhr Abendblatt. A volume of 
his penetrating reviews appeared in 1932 under the title Leben- 
diges Theater. Hollaender’s fiction included the novels Jesus und 
Judas (1891), Der Weg des Thomas Truck (2 vols., 1902), and the 
autobiographical Unser Haus (1911). His collected works were 
published in six volumes in 1926. Other members of the family 
were prominent musicians. An elder brother of Felix, GusTAV 
HOLLAENDER (1855-1915), was an eminent violinist and mu- 
sic teacher. After studying under Ferdinand *David and Joseph 
*Joachim, he became concertmaster in various important Ger- 
man orchestras and was then head of the violin department first 
at Kullak’s Neue Akademie der Tonkunst in Berlin and later at 
the Rheinische Musikschule in Cologne. Gustav Hollaender was 
also a cofounder of the Berlin subscription concerts for cham- 
ber music, and he made many concert tours. From 1895 until 
his death he was director of the Stern’sches Konservatorium 
in Berlin. His compositions include light pieces and studies, 
mainly for the violin. Another brother, vicTOR HOLLAENDER 
(pseudonym Arricha de Tolvens, 1866-1940), was a composer. 
He began his musical career in Berlin and, from the age of 20, 
was a conductor and resident composer in various German 
opera houses, also making frequent appearances in Britain and 
the United States. He wrote over 50 successful operettas, revues, 
and farces which, though an integral part of the Berlin operetta 
school, avoided its prevalent vulgarity. During World War t his 
song “Annemarie” was a favorite of the German troops. Vic- 
tor Hollaender shared the direction of the Stern’sches Konser- 
vatorium with his brother Gustav, but in 1934 he emigrated to 
the US., and he died in Hollywood. Victor's son FRIEDRICH 
HOLLAENDER (1896-1976), also a composer, was born in Lon- 
don. Like his father, he wrote light music for the German stage. 
However, from 1929 he devoted himself to music for the newly 
invented talkies, achieving his greatest success with the film Der 
blaue Engel (“The Blue Angel”). In 1934 he settled in Hollywood, 
where he continued to compose music for the movies. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Soergel, Dichtung und Dichter der Zeit 
(1911'), 237-40; A. Kahane, in: H. Rothe (ed.), Max Reinhardt: 
25 Jahre deutsches Theater (1930), 31. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: V. 
Kuehn, Friedrich Hollaender - Von Kopf bis Fuss “Revue meines Leb- 


ens” (2001). 
[Samuel L. Sumberg / Bathja Bayer] 


HOLLAENDER, LUDWIG (1877-1936), lawyer; from 1921 
to 1933 leader of *Centralverein deutscher Staatsbuerger jue- 
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dischen Glaubens, the largest Jewish organization in Germany. 
From 1909 he edited the Centralverein’s organ Im Deutschen 
Reich, and in 1919 he founded the *Philo Verlag publishing 
house. Hollaender also took a prominent part - from his stu- 
dent days in Munich - in the affairs of the *Kartell-Convent, 
Deutscher Studenten Juedischen Glaubens, as well as in those 
of the Grand Lodge of B’nai Brith. A man of strong personality 
and idealism, he used his considerable intellectual and politi- 
cal abilities to promote German-Jewish national consciousness 
and to defend the equality of German Jews against the rising 
tide of German and eventually Nazi antisemitism. He intended 
to organize the whole of German Jewry within the ranks of 
the Centralverein, whose aim was to expose to non-Jews the 
irrationality and injustice of antisemitism. Hollaender engaged 
in a running debate with Zionists who disdained the apolo- 
getic tone of his statements. The advent of Hitler destroyed 
the foundations of Hollaender’s work. Apart from numer- 
ous articles published in the German-Jewish press, he wrote 
Deutschjuedische Probleme der Gegenwart (1929). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Unser Ludwig Hollaender (1936), contains 
bibliography; yLB1, 7 (1962), 39-74; A. Pancker, Der juedische Ab- 
wehrkampf (1968); Wiener Library, German Jewry (1958), index. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: NDB, 9 (1972), 537f. 


[Alexander Carlebach] 


HOLLANDER, FRANKLIN (1899-1967), U.S. physiologist. 
Born and educated in New York City, Hollander became as- 
sistant professor of physiology at New York Medical College 
from 1927 to 1932. From 1936 until his death, he was chief of 
the Gastrointestinal Physiology Research Laboratory at New 
York’s Mount Sinai Hospital and assistant clinical professor 
of physiology at Columbia University’s College of Physicians 
and Surgeons. He was consultant to a number of hospitals 
and health institutes. He wrote extensively on gastrointes- 
tinal physiology and served on several editorial boards of 
medical journals. 


HOLLANDER, ISAIAH BEN AARON (1806-1872), dayyan 
of Altona. In his youth Hollander and his friend, Jacob Cohen 
(1808-1905), studied for 10 years at the yeshivah of Moses 
*Sofer in Pressburg. On their teacher’s instructions they re- 
turned to Altona and taught Talmud in accordance with the 
method of pilpul prevalent at the Pressburg yeshivah. They 
also assisted in the yeshivah of Jacob *Ettlinger and for a num- 
ber of years Hollander was a member of Ettlinger’s bet din. 
Some of his Torah novellae were published in the periodical 
Shomer Ziyyon ha-Neeman (no. 201 (1885), 400b f.). In 1834 
Moses Sofer referred a problem (responsa Hatam Sofer, oH 
no. 4 (1845) 2a) to Hollander and Cohen, addressing them as 
“my distinguished young pupils.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Dukesz, Chachme AHw (1908), 128-30 
(Heb.), 45 (Ger.); S. Sofer (Schreiber; ed.), Iggerot Soferim (1928) 
pt. 2, 71 (no. 2) 94; J. Wolfsberg, in: Arim ve-Immahot be- Yisrael, 2 


(1948), 43. 
[Yehoshua Horowitz] 
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HOLLANDER, JOHN (1928- ), U.S. poet, literary critic, 
and editor. His precise, often ironic and intricate verse was 
published in several volumes, among them A Crackling of 
Thorns (1958), Tales Told of the Fathers (1975), Blue Wine and 
Other Poems (1979), Harp Lake (1988), Tesserae: & Other Po- 
ems (1993), and Figurehead & Other Poems (1999). He also 
published critical works, such as Rhyme’s Reason: A Guide to 
English Verse (1981) and Melodious Guile: Fictive Pattern in Po- 
etic Language (1988). Among the works he has edited are The 
Oxford Anthology of English Literature (with Frank Kermode, 
2 vols., 1975); and American Poetry: The Nineteenth Century 
(2 vols., 1993). 


HOLLANDERSKY, ABRAHAM (“Abe the Newsboy’; 
1887-1966). U.S. boxer credited with fighting more bouts 
than any other boxer in history; heavyweight champion of 
Panama. Hollandersky was born in Berznick, in the Russian 
Pale of Settlement, the son of a pants presser. His father immi- 
grated to New London, Connecticut, to earn money to bring 
the rest of the family, which arrived when Hollandersky was 
seven. His father had gone blind, forcing Abe to support the 
family by selling newspapers to Navy men, who adopted him 
and taught him how to box. In 1906 President Teddy Roos- 
evelt, reviewing the fleet aboard the presidential yacht May- 
flower, was introduced to Hollandersky, who stood 5’ 4”. Roos- 
evelt grabbed Hollandersky’s ears playfully and said that lots 
of people believed “a Jew won't fight” Hollandersky promptly 
pummeled the president in the ribs. “My cauliflower ears 
showed that I could take it, and my jabs to his ribs showed 
I was boring in for more,’ Hollandersky wrote. When Roos- 
evelt returned to the White House, he created a new post for 
Hollandersky: Newsboy of the Navy, permitting him to travel 
on any Navy ship anywhere in the world and sell newspapers. 
Hollandersky sold papers during the day and boxed at night, 
fighting exhibition rounds for the benefit of the Navy Relief, 
fighting 1,309 boxing matches and 387 wrestling matches be- 
tween 1905 and 1918. His professional record was 4-3-1, with 
Hollandersky winning the Panama championship on August 
11, 1913, and wrestling’s welterweight championship in 1907, in 
a bout that took four hours and 18 minutes. He also took on 
animals, wrestling a muzzled bear in New York but losing to a 
kangaroo in Australia when the animal knocked Hollandersky 
out of the ring with his tail. Hollandersky is the author of The 
Life Story of Abe the Newsboy, Hero of a Thousand Flights, the 
Newsboy with the U.S. Navy (1930), which he published him- 
self and reprinted many times. 


[Elli Wohlgelernter (2"4 ed.)] 


HOLLIDAY, JUDY (Judith Tuvim; 1922-1965), U.S. actress. 
Born in New York, her father, Abraham Tuvim (1894-1954), 
was executive director of the Foundation for the Jewish Na- 
tional Fund. Holliday made her professional debut in 1938 as 
part of the nightclub act The Revuers, which also starred as- 
piring playwrights Betty *Comden and Adolph *Green. She 
made her Broadway debut in 1945 in Kiss Them for Me. A year 
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later she starred in the comedy Born Yesterday as the “dumb 
blonde” Billie Dawn. Her subsequent Broadway roles were in 
Bells Are Ringing (1956-59) and Hot Spot (1963). In 1957 she 
won a Tony Award for Best Actress in a Musical for Bells Are 
Ringing. 

She then played in the film version of Born Yesterday and 
won an Academy Award and a Golden Globe for Best Actress 
in 1951. She appeared in several other films as well, which in- 
cluded Adam’s Rib (1949), The Marrying Kind (1952), It Should 
Happen to You (1954), Phffft! (1954), The Solid Gold Cadillac 
(1956), Full of Life (1957), and Bells Are Ringing (1960). 

Although she was an accomplished actress, she was 
mainly cast as the effervescent airhead. But, as Holliday was 
once quoted as saying, “You have to be smart to play a dumb 
blonde over and over and keep the audience’s attention with- 
out extraordinary physical equipment.” She put that skill to 
good use when, in 1952, she was summoned to testify dur- 
ing the McCarthy Communist witch hunt. Playing her “ditzy 
blonde” character to the hilt on the witness stand, she so con- 
founded the House Un-American Activities Committee that 
she ended up being the only person ever called before HUAC 
not to be blacklisted or forced to name names. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Carey, Judy Holliday: An Intimate Life 
Story (1982); W. Holtzman, Judy Holliday, Only Child (1982). 


[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


HOLLZER, HARRY AARON (1880-1946), U.S. jurist and 
Jewish community leader. Hollzer was born in New York and 
raised in San Francisco. He moved to Los Angeles in 1909 
where he gained recognition as a lawyer and public figure. 
Hollzer served from 1924 on the Superior Court and the Court 
of Appeals, and from 1931 until his death he was judge of the 
United States District Court. For several years he was chair- 
man of the National Conference of Judicial Councils. In the 
Jewish community Hollzer occupied important positions in 
numerous local and national organizations. His outstanding 
contribution was as founder of the United Jewish Community 
of Los Angeles in 1933. Hollzer was instrumental in expanding 
it to become the Los Angeles Jewish Community Council in 
1937, and served as its president until his death. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Los Angeles Jewish Community Council, 
Judge Harry A. Hollzer, 1880-1946 (1946); AJYB, 48 (1946), 101-6. 


[Max Vorspan] 


HOLMAN, NATHAN (Helmanowitch, “Nat; “Mr. Basket- 
ball”; 1896-1995), U.S. basketball pioneer, professional player 
with the Original Celtics, coach of City College of New York, 
which won NCAA and NIT titles in 1950; member of Basket- 
ball Hall of Fame. Holman was the seventh of 10 children 
born on Norfolk Street on New York’s Lower East Side to 
Orthodox Russian immigrants Mary (Goldman) and Louis, 
who operated a grocery store and kept a kosher home. Hol- 
man learned sports from his six brothers, and from playing 
in the local Seward Park and at the local settlement houses. 
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Holman graduated Commerce High School, where he was 
unanimously chosen as goalie for the All-Scholastic Soccer 
Team, left halfback on the All-City Football Team, unanimous 
All-Scholastic pick in basketball, and pitcher and second base- 
man for the school baseball team. Holman then received a de- 
gree from the two-year Savage School for Physical Education, 
while at the same time launching his professional career with 
the Knickerbockers, playing 80 games his first season and get- 
ting paid $5 a game. 

Holman also began working at City College as coach of 
soccer and freshman basketball, and after a year in the Navy 
he returned to ccny as head coach beginning in the 1919-20 
season, becoming at 23 the youngest college coach in the 
country. While earning a master’s degree at Nyu, Holman 
continued playing professionally for some dozen teams in the 
Eastern League and Penn State League, including Bridgeport, 
Syracuse, Scranton, and Germantown, but it was when he 
joined the Original Celtics at the end of the 1921 season that 
he became the greatest basketball player of his day, known for 
his exceptional ball-handling, accurate shooting, and court 
savvy. Holman’s extraordinary skills as an adroit passer and 
floor leader revolutionized the way basketball was played, and 
made the Celtics virtually unbeatable: the team won 90 per- 
cent of its games over the next eight years winning 720 of 795 
games, including a 204-11 record in 1922-23 season, 134-6 in 
the 1924-25 season. The team disbanded in 1928 and Holman 
played two more seasons with Syracuse and Chicago, retiring 
from competition in 1930 to devote time to his head coaching 
duties at City College, and to the newly built 924 St. ymua. At 
ccny he introduced the street-smart style of basketball that 
came to be known as the “City Game,’ emphasizing ball han- 
dling, speed, and passing. Holman was also an early proponent 
of keeping files on potential opponents, and convinced ccNY 
to pay for scouting films of college games played at Madison 
Square Garden. 

Holman retired in 1960 after compiling a 423-190 record 
in 37 seasons at ccny, highlighted in 1950 when his Beavers 
becoming the only college team in history to win both the 
NCAA and NIT tournaments. Two years later the team was 
implicated in a gambling scandal that led to Holman’s being 
dismissed by the New York City Board of Higher Education, 
but he appealed the decision to the New York State commis- 
sioner of education, which rescinded the ruling and reinstated 
Holman at ccny. 

In 1949, Holman was the first American to coach in Israel 
and train Israeli youth. He was a lifetime supporter of sports 
in Israel, raising millions for the effort, and was president of 
the U.S. Sports for Israel Committee, sponsors of the U.S. del- 
egation to the Maccabiah Games, from 1973 to 1977. 

Holman was enshrined in the Helms Hall of Fame in 
1934, the Basketball Hall of Fame in 1964, the Boys Athletic 
League Hall of Fame in 1976, and had the ccny gym (1977) 
and the Wingate Institute School for Coaches and Instruc- 
tors (1978) named after him. He was named the third-greatest 
player on the Associated Press’ First Team of the Half-Cen- 
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tury (1900-50). Holman wrote four books: Scientific Basket- 
ball (1922), Winning Basketball (1932), Championship Basket- 
ball (1942), and Holman on Basketball (1950). 


[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 


HOLOCAUST. The entry is arranged according to the outline 
below. Bibliographies appear after sections marked (+). 
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THE EVENTS 


Introduction 

“Holocaust” is the term used for the systematic state-spon- 
sored murder of millions of Jews by the Nazis and their col- 
laborators during World War 11. Some historians and writers 
restrict the use of the term to the murder of Jews; others use 
the term more widely to include those civilians victimized by 
Nazi Germany - trade unionists, political opponents of the 
regime, Jehovah’s Witnesses, homosexuals —- who were per- 
secuted but not systematically murdered, as well as mentally 
retarded and physically handicapped Germans and Roma and 
Sinti (Gypsies), who were murdered by gassing. 

The term Holocaust was not contemporaneous with the 
events. Winston Churchill called the murder of the Jews “a 
crime without a name.’ The Germans named their program 
accurately but euphemistically “The Final Solution to the Jew- 
ish Question” The word “Final” was all too apt. The goal of the 
Germans was to eliminate all Jewish blood, to wipe Jews and 
those of Jewish origin from the face of the earth. The systematic 
murder of an entire people would end the problem. At the core 
of Nazi doctrine was a racist view of the world that envisioned 
a hierarchy of peoples with the Aryan-Nordic-Germans as the 
“master race” and the Jews as parasites on the German nation; 
their elimination was essential to national well-being. 

The Holocaust is also known as the Catastrophe, the 
Hurban, and the Shoah. The word’s most likely connotation 
is death by fire, signifying the means by which the Jews were 
cremated after gassing in the ultimate manifestation of the 
Nazi universe, its death camps. The Holocaust is written with 
a capital H, signifying this specific event, which by the early 
21°t century was regarded as the paradigmatic manifestation 
of evil, an event without parallel, singular in its barbarism, in- 
tensified by the power of the modern state, fueled by techno- 
logical and scientific progress, and unchecked by moral, social, 
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religious, or political constraints. The fact that the Holocaust 
was perpetrated not by an archaic, maniacal fringe but by the 
most cultured and scientifically advanced Western society of 
the era is an indictment of that very civilization and presents 
a challenge to historical interpretation. The historian Lucy 
*Dawidowicz termed the Nazi program of destruction “the 
War against the Jews” in a book of that title. Her distinction 
is important. The Germans fought two wars, a World War and 
a War against the Jews. Even while they were losing the bat- 
tle against the Allied armies, they pursued their second war 
with unabated vigor, discipline, and determination. The final 
line of Hitler’s last testament was a plea to his nation to con- 
tinue the battle. “Above all, I enjoin the government and 
the people to uphold the race laws to the limit and to resist 
mercilessly the poisoner of all nations, international Jewry.” 
Dawidowicz’s perception of two wars also helps to under- 
stand the Allied response: the Allies fought the world war 
with complete dedication; they did not respond to the war 
against the Jews. 

The persecution of the Jews - but not their murder — be- 
gan with Hitler’s rise to power in January 1933, and it contin- 
ued in different forms with diverse policies, goals, and in- 
strumentalities throughout the 12 years of his reign, until the 
defeat and unconditional surrender of the Third Reich on May 
8, 1945. The systematic killing of the Jews did not begin in ear- 
nest until the German invasion of the Soviet Union on June 
22, 1941, and the evolution of that destruction was related to 
World War 11. The war freed the regime from constraints and 
united the German people. It also brought more Jews under 
German control, and the tide of war often dictated the time- 
table of murder. 

As the racial war against the Jews evolved; so did their 
suffering. At first it was limited to Germany. As the Reich ex- 
panded into territories, countries, and entire regions, more 
and more Jews came under their domination. Discrimina- 
tion, harassment, and persecution gave way to systematic 
social, political, and economic elimination, segregation, and 
apartheid. With the conquest of Poland came ghettoization. 
With the introduction of the Final Solution in 1941, the mur- 
der of the Jews also evolved. At first, mobile killers were sent 
to stationary victims. When this proved difficult for the kill- 
ers — emotionally and logistically - the process was reversed 
and the victims were made mobile: they were put on trains 
and sent to stationary killing centers where they were system- 
atically murdered by gassing - liquidation and extermination 
were the terms the Nazis used. Toward the end of the war, in 
the winter of 1944-45, when the killing centers were about to 
be overrun, the victims were again made mobile, this time 
by foot; they were sent overland toward Germany, which had 
once cast them out, and forcibly marched to the end of their 
strength. Some were sent to concentration camps in Germany, 
which broke down under the waves of newly arriving prison- 
ers, and other prisoners were marched and marched until the 
war ended. Then came the liberation of the camps, and the 
terrible truth became known. 
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European Jewry in the Early 1930s 

As the 19" century ended, Jewish life was in ferment through- 
out Europe. In Eastern Europe, many Jews lived in shtetls, vil- 
lages that were predominantly Jewish. They spoke Yiddish, 
read Yiddish books, both sacred and secular, and attended 
Yiddish theaters and movies. Many wore traditional black caf- 
tans and continued to observe the practices of their grand- 
parents. Jewish religious life in all its forms was fervent. The 
religious community was piously observant; the secularists 
ardently secular, seeking to overturn the power of religious 
authority and to embrace the ideological movements of Com- 
munism and socialism. Many a young Jew left the yeshiva to 
enter a German university, casting aside traditional garb and 
practice and ardently embracing the teachings of the West. 
Despite antisemitism and cultural constraints, Germany was 
the place where Jews were best able to participate in intellec- 
tual and cultural life. They assimilated rapidly. Intermarriage 
was widespread; so was conversion. A vibrant Sephardic cul- 
ture flourished in North Africa in Algeria, Tunisia, Libya, and 
Morocco, where the dominant culture was Arabic and French, 
and the most significant religious influence Islamic. 

At the beginning of the new century, civil equality in 
Germany was guaranteed by law, but social barriers were 
slow to fall. Sigmund Freud’s revolutionary teachings on sexu- 
ality were delivered to the B’nai B'rith chapter in Vienna. His 
psychoanalytic teachings were dismissed as “a Jewish science,’ 
and he desperately courted a non-Jew, Carl Jung, to promul- 
gate his new theories. Still, Jewish artists, writers, scholars 
and scientists thrived in a new climate of openness. Einstein 
launched a new era in physics, as Freud had in psychology. 
Chagall and Modigliani were in the forefront of modern art. 
Einstein was only the first among peers: between 1905 and 
1931, ten German Jews won the Nobel Prize in a variety of 
scientific fields. 

Most Jews were neither prominent nor affluent. Contrary 
to the image that all Jews lived like Rothschilds, most lived 
in very ordinary circumstances. Many were poor. They were 
stevedores in Salonika, Greece; factory workers in Lodz, Po- 
land; small shopkeepers in Amsterdam; Yeshiva students in 
Kovno, Lithuania; and professors in Berlin. They worked to 
create a home and sustain their families. 

When the Nazis came to power in 1933, more than 9 mil- 
lion Jews lived in the 21 European nations where Germany 
would come to dominate either through occupation or alli- 
ance. The 560,000 Jews who lived in Germany itself were less 
than one percent of the population. Within Central Europe 
there were 445,000 Jews in Hungary, 357,000 in Czechoslova- 
kia, 225,000 in France (many of them immigrants), and about 
160,000 in the Netherlands; Belgium had some 60,000 Jews 
concentrated in Antwerp and Brussels. The Jewish population 
of Denmark was 6,000, of Finland, 1,800 and of Norway, 1,500. 
In southern Europe, Greece had about 100,000 Jews, Yugosla- 
via 70,000, Bulgaria 50,000, and Italy some 48,000. In east- 
ern Europe, Romania, within its pre-World War 1 borders, 
had almost a million Jews and Poland had some three million; 
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Lithuania had 155,000 and Latvia 95,000, while there were an 
estimated 2.5 million Jews in the Soviet Union. Within a dozen 
years, two out of three of the 9 million were dead. 


Germany in the Early 1930s 

The Germans did not expect to lose World War 1. The German 
people had been told that their war efforts had been success- 
ful. The Versailles treaty that followed imposed harsh penal- 
ties on the German nation, the loss of territory, demilitariza- 
tion, and burdensome reparations. In the early 1920s, inflation 
wiped out the savings of the middle class and caused major 
economic dislocation. Billions of marks were needed to buy 
a loaf of bread as the German currency became worthless. In 
1929 Germany was impacted by the worldwide Depression; its 
gross national product fell by 40%. Politics turned violent with 
the Communists on the left and the National Socialists on the 
right. The political center was weakened, and because of the 
perceived ineffectiveness of the Weimar Republic, support for 
democracy was waning. Little consensus could be achieved; 
elections were frequent and indecisive and German govern- 
ments were short-lived. There was a sense that only strong 
leadership would pull Germany out of its morass. 


NAZI RACISM. Racism was the dominant theme of Nazi ide- 
ology. It shaped social policy in Germany between 1933 and 
1939, was a major factor in the way the Germans conducted 
the war, motivated German policy in occupied countries, 
and, when carried to its ultimate conclusion, resulted in the 
Holocaust. 

Hitler’s obsession with racial purity, his hatred of both 
Marxism and democracy, his belief in German racial suprem- 
acy, and his notion that an Aryan master race would take over 
the world were not secrets to German voters. They were stated 
clearly in his book Mein Kampf (“My Struggle”), first published 
in 1925. It was the “sacred mission of the German people... 
to assemble and preserve the most valuable racial elements... 
and raise them to a dominant position” 

“All who are not of a good race are chaff,” Hitler wrote. 
The Aryan race was destined to be superior, therefore the Ger- 
man people “are the highest species of humanity on earth.’ In 
the racial struggle of history, the “master race” would domi- 
nate if it preserved its purity. Otherwise, it would be polluted, 
corrupted, and destroyed by inferior races. 

It was necessary for Germans to “occupy themselves 
not merely with the breeding of dogs, horses, and cats but 
also with care for the purity of their own blood.” These no- 
tions were not original. Hitler simplified racial doctrines pro- 
pounded in the nineteenth century, particularly in the writ- 
ings of the French aristocrat *Gobineau and the English-born 
disciple of the composer Richard Wagner, Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain. 

Whatever the theoretical underpinnings of Hitler’s racial 
beliefs, Nazi racism under his direction was far from theo- 
retical. Blood mixture was abhorrent. Procreation by inferior 
races was to be discouraged, at first through forced steriliza- 
tion, later by systematic murder. The obsession with the Jews 
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was central to Hitler’s worldview and became the operative 
ideology of the German state under his rule. 

The Nazi Party’s attitude toward the Jews is expressed in 
the coarse slogan Deutschland erwache, Juda verrecke (“Ger- 
many wake up, Judah drop dead”) and in the words of the 
battle cry of the party’s paramilitary, the sa (Sturmabteilung, 
“Storm Division,” known as the Brownshirts or Stormtroop- 
ers): “Wenn das Judenblut vom Messer spritzt, dann geht’s no- 
chmal so gut” (“When Jew blood spurts from the knife, things 
will go twice as well”). What could be expected from the party 
and its affiliated organizations was demonstrated by numerous 
acts of violence at the hands of Hitler’s stormtroopers before 
the seizure of power, beginning in 1924, as well as by unre- 
strained propaganda (books, pamphlets, and periodicals such 
as Der *Stuermer, published from 1923 on), in which the Jew 
was represented as a subhuman (Untermensch), a parasite, a 
phenomenon of decay (Faeulniserscheinung), and the main 
cause of all German misfortunes. “It is our duty,’ Hitler said 
in 1920, “to arouse, to whip up, and to incite in our people the 
instinctive repugnance of the Jews.” 


HITLER'S ASCENT TO POWER. Adolf Hitler came to power 
legally on January 30, 1933 as the head of a coalition govern- 
ment. He was appointed by the aging President Paul von Hin- 
denburg on the assumption that that since he and the Nazi 
party were a source of German political instability, terror, and 
violence, the responsibilities of the chancellorship as a minor- 
ity leader in a coalition government would force Hitler to the 
center. Political leaders assumed that he could be controlled ei- 
ther personally or by his circumstances. They underestimated 
him as they overestimated their own resources. 

Ironically, Nazi power had reached its peak before Hitler 
was named chancellor. It was in decline by the time he came 
to office. The National Socialist (Nazi) Party had won just 12 
seats with 2.8 percent of the vote in May 1928 and could still 
be dismissed as marginal, but in September 1930 its total rose 
to 107 in the 608-seat Reichstag (Parliament) after winning 
some 6.4 million votes (18 percent). The party improved in 
the elections of July 31, 1932, when it received 37.3 percent of 
the vote and 230 seats. But in the elections of November 6, 
1932, the last free elections before Hitler came to power, the 
Nazis received only 33.1 percent of the vote. The number of 
their seats was reduced to 196. The master German propagan- 
dist Joseph *Goebbels had predicted: “We come like wolves 
descending upon a herd of sheep. We will become members 
of the Reichstag in order to disable the Weimar order with its 
own acquiescence.” 

Once in office, Hitler’s first objective was to consolidate 
power and eliminate political opposition. The burning of the 
Reichstag on February 27, 1933, which the Nazis claimed had 
been done by a Communist, provided a pretext to strengthen 
Hitler’s position. The next day, he received emergency pow- 
ers from von Hindenburg and immediately ordered a hun- 
dred Communists arrested. In the March 1933 election, the 
Nazi Party received 288 seats in the Reichstag with 44 per- 
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cent of the vote. Special Nazi courts were established to deal 
with dissidents and the first concentration camp, *Dachau, 
was established outside Munich to house the newly arrested. 
Emergency provisions of the Weimar Constitution were in- 
voked to dismantle constitutional protections and give Hitler 
dictatorial powers. Articles 25 and 48 allowed the president 
to usurp the powers of state governments and suspend con- 
stitutional guarantees of civil liberties, and with a two-thirds 
majority of those present and voting the chancellor could be 
granted temporary legislative powers. On March 23, 1933, the 
Enabling Act was passed, giving Hitler just such legislative 
powers. One hundred and seven legislators, Communists 
and Social Democrats, were either under arrest or in hiding 
and were therefore not present and did not vote. In the first 
60 days after the passage of the act, there were attacks against 
the Jews, but the major focus was on the suppression of Hit- 
ler’s domestic political opposition. 

By July 14, 1933, the Nazi Party was the only legal political 
party in Germany. Unopposed in the next election, it received 
93 percent of the vote. A law for the Revocation of Naturaliza- 
tion and the Annulment of German Citizenship stripped of 
their citizenship East European Jews who had immigrated to 
Germany. A law for the Prevention of Offspring with Heredi- 
tary Diseases provided for the sterilization of unfit parents or 
potential parents and the euthanasia of defective offspring. 
“Useless eaters,’ they were termed. Jews felt their condition 
to be precarious, but so did others who belonged to politi- 
cal or racial categories not sanctioned by Nazi ideology. On 
July 20, 1933 the Vatican signed a Concordat with Germany, a 
treaty governing the status of the church, which Pope *Pius x1 
believed protected Catholic rights. The Concordat provided 
greater legitimacy for the Third Reich in the eyes of lay people 
and the church hierarchy. In August, the Haavara (Transfer) 
Agreement was signed between the German Ministry of the 
Economy and the World Zionist Organization, which permit- 
ted German Jews to meet British entry requirements (which 
included the possession of £1,000 in capital), in addition to 
German emigration taxes, and migrate to Palestine. As with 
all Jewish negotiations with the Nazis during this period, and 
most especially during the world war that followed, these were 
negotiations between unequal parties. Under the provisions 
of the agreement, the assets of Jews leaving for Palestine were 
placed in special accounts; portions of these accounts could 
be drawn upon in Palestine in the form of German goods. 
This agreement enabled some 40,000 Jews to leave Germany 
for Palestine and arrive there with at least some resources to 
begin new lives. The agreement was consistent with the goal 
of German policy during the prewar period, to make Ger- 
many judenrein, free of Jews, not by murder but by making 
it impossible for Jews to live there, virtually forcing them to 
emigrate. 


THE ASSAULT AGAINST THE JEWS. The assault against the 


Jews began with the April 1, 1933 boycott of Jewish businesses. 
The boycott was originally scheduled to be an ongoing phe- 
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nomenon but lasted one day. Some Germans supported the 
boycott; others made it a point of honor to call on Jewish 
friends, to patronize Jewish shops. Signs announcing the boy- 
cott were printed in English as well as German. They were in- 
tended as a warning to the Jews of America that any strong re- 
sponse to the Nazi rise to power, such as the proposed boycott 
of German products or a repeat of the mass rally sponsored 
by the American Jewish Congress in Madison Square Garden 
on March 27 that year, would endanger German Jews. In con- 
tacts between American and German Jews, the latter urged 
caution lest an already difficult situation be exacerbated. The 
question of how, publicly, Jews could oppose the persecution 
of Jews in other countries without worsening their situation 
was not new in Jewish history. It remained a problem through- 
out the Nazi years. 

On April 7, the Law for the Restoration of a Professional 
Civil Service was promulgated, and Jews were dismissed from 
the civil service. These included lawyers working for the state, 
physicians employed by state-run health plans and hospitals, 
and even professors at state universities. By the end of the 
month, Jewish attendance at German schools was restricted 
by a quota. Such quotas were not unusual. They were present 
in Poland and even in the United States. On May 10, Hitler's 
100" day in office, thousands of Nazi students along with 
many professors stormed university libraries and bookstores 
in thirty cities throughout Germany to remove tens of thou- 
sands of books written by non-Aryans and those opposed to 
Nazi ideology. The books were tossed into bonfires in an effort 
to purify German culture of “un-Germanic” writings. Some 
were by Jewish authors; others were not. Works that were po- 
litically offensive to Nazism were destroyed alongside works by 
Karl Marx, Sigmund Freud, Albert Einstein, and other Jewish 
writers. Joseph Goebbels proclaimed at the bookburning op- 
posite the Berlin Opera house, “The age of Jewish intellectual 
domination has ended.” A century earlier, the German poet 
of Jewish origin, Heinrich Heine, had said, “Where one burns 
books, one will, in the end, burn people” In Nazi Germany, 
the distance between book burning and people burning was 
to be eight years. 

Well integrated into German society and comfortably as- 
similated, the German Jews felt the assaults as a shock. One 
hundred thousand Jews, about one in six, had fought for Ger- 
many during World War 1; 12,000 had lost their lives. During 
the Weimar period, they had achieved national prominence 
in literature and science, the arts and philosophy. Ten German 
Jews were among the approximately thirty Germans who had 
won Nobel Prizes for their work. They felt at home in Ger- 
man society and even spoke of the unique German-Jewish 
symbiosis. Years later, Gershom *Scholem, the great scholar 
of Jewish mysticism and Zionist dissenter from German cul- 
ture, described the “symbiosis” as a German-Jewish mono- 
logue, Jews speaking to themselves of how deeply German 
they were. Religiously and culturally the community had also 
been flourishing during Weimar times, as some young Jews 
were rediscovering their Judaism. A small Zionist movement 
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had emerged. Theological seminaries, Liberal and Orthodox, 
and great German universities were attracting not only Ger- 
man Jews but East European Jews who wanted to share the 
best of Western culture and integrate it into their Jewish learn- 
ing and living. Joseph Dov Baer *Soloveitchik and Abraham 
Joshua *Heschel, Menachem Mendel *Schneersohn and Al- 
exander *Altmann were among them. The remnant that sur- 
vived was to come to prominence on three continents in the 
next generation. Few German Jews perceived the full extent 
of what was to follow, but how could they? The pessimists 
prepared to leave. Others regarded Nazism as an aberration, 
antithetical to German values and German tradition. This 
would pass, they believed. Jewish leadership sought clarifica- 
tion of its legal status. Deprived of their confidence as Ger- 
mans, some Jews re-embraced their tradition and their iden- 
tity. In a front-page article in the Juedische Rundschau, Robert 
Weltsch proclaimed: “Wear it with pride, the yellow badge” 
Others despaired; a few committed suicide. Turning inward, 
attempts at legal clarification, appeal to Jewish pride, emigra- 
tion, self-loathing and despair characterized Jewish responses 
throughout the initial assault. Certainly most German Jews 
did not perceive how precarious their situation was and how 
much worse it was to be become. 


JEWISH LIFE UNDER THE SWASTIKA. Discrimination in- 
creased through 1933. Jews were banned from journalism 
and music, broadcasting and theater, even farming. Laws of 
increasing severity, scope, and detail were promulgated not 
only against the Jews but also against other groups targeted for 
discrimination and persecution by Nazi ideology. The Jewish 
situation was insecure, but did not necessarily appear fatal. 

In 1934, there were fewer new anti-Jewish laws, as Hitler 
and his loyalists were consolidating their power, both within 
the party and in the country as a whole. They destroyed the 
leftist, socially radical wing of the Nazi party, including its 
leader, Ernst Roehm, who was murdered on Hitler’s orders, as 
was Gregor Strasser, who had once been the second-ranking 
party leader. In August, with the death of von Hindenburg, 
the presidency was abolished and Hitler became the sole ruler 
of Germany, both “Fuehrer” (leader) and chancellor. Even the 
army swore allegiance directly to the man — not to the consti- 
tution and not to the people. 

Over the next years Jewish economic activities and pos- 
sibilities were severely restricted. 

As exclusion of Jews and restriction of their activities 
increased, German law required a legal definition of who was 
a Jew and who was an Aryan. The Nuremberg laws passed by 
the Reichstag and promulgated at the annual Nazi Party rally 
in the Bavarian town of Nuremberg on September 15, 1935 - 
the Law for the Protection of German Blood and German 
Honor and the Reich Citizenship Law - became the cen- 
terpieces of anti-Jewish legislation and the precedents for 
defining and categorizing Jews in every land Germany con- 
trolled. Marriage, as well as sexual relations between Jews 
and citizens of “German or kindred blood,” was prohibited. 
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Only racially “pure” Germans were entitled to civil and polit- 
ical rights. Jews were reduced to the status of subjects of the 
state. The Nuremberg laws formally divided Germans and 
Jews, yet neither the word “German” nor “Jew” was defined. 
That task was left to the bureaucracy, which filled in the gap by 
November. Two basic categories were established: Jew - any- 
one with three Jewish grandparents - and Mischling (mixed 
breed). Thus, the definition of Jews was based not upon the 
identity they affirmed or the religion they practiced, but on 
categories derived from race “science.” Raul Hilberg has ar- 
gued that this definition was the first stage of the destruction 
of the Jews. 

As the outside world became increasingly hostile, Jews 
turned inward. Martin *Buber led an effort at adult Jewish ed- 
ucation, preparing the Jewish community for the long journey 
ahead. Rabbi Leo *Baeck circulated a prayer for Yom Kippur 
(the Day of Atonement) in 1935 that gave Jews instructions 
on to how to behave: “We bow down before God, we stand 
erect before man.” Baeck, together with Otto *Hirsch, repre- 
sented the Jews before German authorities in the Reichsver- 
tretung der deutschen Juden (Representation of German Jews, 
founded in September 1933) that was to undergo a change of 
names and a reduction of authority and function over the first 
years of Nazi rule. Yet while few, if any, could foresee its even- 
tual outcome, the Jewish condition was increasingly perilous 
and was expected to get worse. 

For Jewish children, the first blow often came in school, 
where they met with hostility from their classmates and their 
teachers and where appeals to the principals or other authori- 
ties were often met with stony silence, if not with sympathy 
for the harassers. The Jewish community established Jewish 
schools, within whose walls Jewish children could feel safe 
even if they met with danger en route. The Jewish community 
was also forced to provide economic assistance as more Jews 
lost their livelihoods. Jewish cultural activities organized by 
the *Kulturbund provided employment for artists, perform- 
ers, and musicians while it fortified a growing sense of Jew- 
ish identity. 

Meanwhile, Hitler sought greater international legiti- 
macy for his regime. To bolster its standing, Germany served 
as host to the 1936 Olympics. Efforts in several countries (the 
strongest in the United States) to organize a boycott failed. 
The American Olympic Committee received assurances that 
all German athletes had a chance to compete on German 
teams, yet only Nazi sports clubs continued to operate. For 
a period of time, Berlin was “sanitized” for the international 
press and foreign visitors. Antisemitic signs were removed, 
rhetoric toned down. Some Jews mistakenly felt that the worst 
had passed. In the United States, the 1936 Olympics are usu- 
ally remembered for the great achievements of Jesse Owens, 
the African-American sprinter who won four gold medals, 
to the annoyance of Nazi race theorists, but little attention 
was paid to the exclusion of Jewish athletes from the German 
team, so the facade of normality can be said to have worked 
quite well. After the games, President Franklin Delano Roos- 
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evelt told Rabbi Stephen Wise, “The synagogues are full and 
apparently there is nothing wrong.” 

In 1937 the process of Aryanization was accelerated. Jew- 
ish businesses were transferred to “Aryan” ownership, and Jews 
were forbidden to remain corporate officers or stockholders. 
Their economic disenfranchisement led to economic vulner- 
ability. Property had to be sold at well below market value. 
Banks profited by lending money to “Aryan” purchasers and 
charging exorbitant fees for the transaction. Over time, the 
well-established Jewish community became increasingly im- 
poverished. When business owners held out for more favor- 
able conditions, they often found themselves in a more vul- 
nerable situation, which in turn diminished the value of their 
assets. 


The Expansion of the Reich 

Hitler felt that Germans were cramped within unnatural bor- 
ders and were entitled to seize the Lebensraum (living space) 
he felt they needed in central and Eastern Europe, intending 
to “Germanize” these areas through dispossession and set- 
tlement. In this way all German “Aryans” would be brought 
“heim ins Reich; “home” within a nation that would rightfully 
dominate Europe and the world. Above all, perhaps, he was 
determined to restore the German honor he believed had been 
lost at Versailles with the 1919 treaty that embodied Germa- 
ny’s surrender, formally ending World War 1 and forcing Ger- 
many to take responsibility for the war, pay reparations, give 
up territory, suffer occupation by foreign troops, and disarm. 
Expansion, however, complicated Hitler’s goal of ridding Ger- 
many of Jews through forced emigration. Each territorial ex- 
pansion brought more Jews under German control. The Saar 
region, in the Rhineland, was returned to Germany on March 
1, 1935. In German Upper Silesia, where the Jews were under 
the protection of the German-Polish Convention of May 15, 
1922, the restrictions imposed by the Convention on the exer- 
cise of German sovereignty terminated on July 15, 1937. Aus- 
tria was annexed in March 1938, and the Czech area known 
as the Sudetenland was handed over on October 1, 1938, by 
virtue of the Munich Agreement. Ultimately Czechoslovakia 
ceased to exist when the Protectorate of Bohemia and Mora- 
via was created in March 1939. The Memel region, formerly 
part of East Prussia and now in Lithuania, was annexed at the 
same time. When Germany invaded Poland on September 1, 
1939, the “Jewish problem” became urgent. By the time the di- 
vision of Poland between Germany and the Soviet Union was 
complete, more than two million more Jews had come under 
German control. 


THE EVIAN CONFERENCE. By the late 1930s, there was a des- 
perate search for countries of refuge. Those few who could get 
visas to the United States and qualify under stringent quotas 
emigrated to America. Many went to Palestine, where the 
small Jewish community was willing to receive refugees. Still 
others sought refuge in neighboring European countries, later 
to be overrun by the German invasion. Most countries, how- 
ever, were unwilling to receive large numbers of refugees. 
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Responding to growing domestic pressures to act on be- 
half of Jewish refugees, U.S. President Franklin Roosevelt con- 
vened, but did not attend, a conference in Evian, France, in 
July 1938. The invitation foretold its limited achievements. Na- 
tional leaders were told that no laws would have to be changed 
and no government funds would be expended. Only philan- 
thropic (Jewish) funds would be used for resettlement. The 
British were told that Palestine would not be on the agenda. 
The United States was unwilling to expand its quotas on Ger- 
man and Austrians seeking entry, mainly Jews. The conference 
spoke of the “refugee crisis,” when everyone understood that 
this was a euphemism for Jewish refugees, unable to find asy- 
lum in numbers adequate to their need. Two days after Roos- 
evelt announced the Evian Conference, Adolf Hitler gloated: 


Ican only hope that the other world which has such deep sym- 
pathy for these criminals [Jews] will at least be generous enough 
to convert this sympathy into practical aid. We on our part are 
ready to put all these criminals at the disposal of these coun- 
tries, for all I care, even on luxury ships. 


For nine days, delegations from 32 nations met at the Royal 
Hotel on Lake Geneva along with representatives of 39 pri- 
vate relief agencies, 21 of which were Jewish. The world press 
covered the event intensely. 

One by one, delegates from each country rose to profess 
their understanding of the refugees’ plight. One by one, they 
gave excuses why so little could be done: Canada would ac- 
cept farmers - small comfort for urbanized Jews fleeing Ger- 
many. Holland and Denmark offered temporary refuge for a 
few. “Australia does not have a racial problem, and we are not 
desirous of importing one,’ its delegate proclaimed. Colom- 
bia’s delegate was not “prepared to resign himself to the belief 
that two thousand years of Christian civilization must lead to 
this terrible catastrophe.” Colombia itself could offer noth- 
ing. The delegate from Venezuela was reluctant to disturb the 
“demographic equilibrium” of his country. In short, no Jewish 
merchants, peddlers, or intellectuals were wanted in Venezu- 
ela. Only the Dominican Republic offered to receive 100,000 
Jews. In the end only a few went there. 

In a formal response to Evian, the German Foreign Of- 
fice gloated: “...since in many foreign countries it was recently 
regarded as wholly incomprehensible why Germans did not 
wish to preserve in its population an element like the Jews... 
it appears astounding that countries seem in no way anxious 
to make use of these elements themselves now that the op- 
portunity arises.” 

The implications for Nazi policy were clear. Forced emi- 
gration would not succeed. No one wanted the Jews. The des- 
perate struggle of the refugees became even more difficult. 


THE NOVEMBER POGROMS: KRISTALLNACHT. In October 
1938, the Polish government revoked the passports of Jews who 
had lived outside Poland for more than five years. The Swiss 
government requested that German passports be marked 
with the letter J for Jude, thus preventing Jews from passing 
themselves off as Christians and finding temporary shelter in 
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Switzerland. On October 28, Polish Jews living in Germany 
were expelled and Poland refused to repatriate them; they 
found temporary shelter in Zbaszyn, a frontier town on the 
Polish-German border. The *Grynzspan family wrote a des- 
perate letter to their teenage son Hershel, who was in Paris. 
After receiving the letter he set off to the German Embassy 
and mortally wounded the third secretary of the German le- 
gation, Ernst vom Rath. 

Ostensibly in response to Grynzspan’s desperate act, on 
the evening of November 9, 1938, carefully orchestrated anti- 
Jewish violence “erupted” throughout the Reich, which since 
March had included Austria. Over the next 48 hours, more 
than 1,000 synagogues were burned and 7,000 businesses were 
ransacked and their windows broken. Some 30,000 Jewish 
men between the ages of 16 and 60 were arrested and sent to 
newly expanded concentration camps. The police stood by as 
the violence - often committed by neighbors, not strangers - 
raged on. Firemen were instructed to ensure that the flames 
did not spread to adjacent Aryan property, but not to put out 
the fires at the synagogues. Thus, most of the synagogues left 
standing were small synagogues that were part of other build- 
ings. The November pogroms were given a quaint name to ob- 
scure what actually happened: “Kristallnacht” (Crystal Night, 
or the Night of Broken Glass). In its aftermath, Jews lost the 
illusion that they had a future in Germany. 

The response in the West to the November Kristallnacht 
pogroms was strong. It dominated the news. The U.S. ambas- 
sador to Germany was recalled, though diplomatic relations 
were not severed. The act was public and the violence prob- 
lematic for the Germans, as glass had to be imported. 

Behind the scenes, matters deteriorated even further for 
the Jews. On November 12, 1938, Hermann *Goering, head 
of the Luftwaffe (air force) and the number two man in the 
Nazi party hierarchy, convened a meeting of Nazi officials to 
discuss the damage to the German economy from pogroms. 
The Jewish community was fined one billion Reichsmarks. 
Jews were made responsible for cleaning up. German Jews, 
though not foreign Jews, were barred from collecting insur- 
ance. In addition, new restrictions were enacted: Jews were 
denied entry to theaters, forced to travel in separate compart- 
ments on trains, and excluded from German schools. These 
were added to earlier prohibitions, such as those forbidding 
graduation from universities, owning businesses, or practic- 
ing law or medicine on non-Jews. Jewish property continued 
to be confiscated under the Aryanization program. Goering 
concluded the November meeting on a note of irony: “I would 
not like to be a Jew in Germany!” 


Enemies of the State (Non-Jewish Victims of Nazism) 
While Jews were the primary victims of Nazism as it evolved, 
and were central to Nazi racial ideology, other groups were 
victimized as well - some for what they did, some for what 
they refused to do, and some for what they were. 

Political dissidents, trade unionists, Communists, and 
Social Democrats were among the first to be arrested. Addi- 
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tionally, German and Austrian male homosexuals (there was 
no systematic persecution of lesbians) were arrested and, like 
the others, later incarcerated in concentration camps. They 
were antithetical to the Nazis’ concept of German manhood 
and useless for the procreation of the master race. Jehovah's 
Witnesses were a problem for the Nazis because they refused 
to swear allegiance to the state, register for the draft, or utter 
the words “Heil Hitler” Twenty thousand in number, many 
Witnesses were incarcerated. They were in one sense the only 
voluntary victims of Nazism. If they filled out a form severing 
their religious affiliation and promising to cease to proselytize, 
they could be freed. Jews, even those who had converted, were 
offered no such choice. The Nazis also singled out the Roma 
and the Sinti, known collectively and pejoratively as the gyp- 
sies. Their persecution began locally; only later did initiatives 
come from Berlin. Freemasons were persecuted at first; their 
lodges were regarded as a cover for a Jewish conspiracy to at- 
tack Christianity, but gradually the persecution of Freemasons 
slackened and by 1938 an amnesty was declared. Their services 
were needed by the regime. Until the arrest of Jewish men aged 
16-60 on Kristallnacht, these non-Jews constituted the major- 
ity of people incarcerated in concentration camps. 


The Invasion of Poland and the Beginning of World War 11 
On the sixth anniversary of his ascent to office, January 30, 
1939, Hitler warned the Reichstag: “If international-finance 
Jewry [Hitler’s term, for the supposed conspiracy of Jewish 
bankers] inside and outside of Europe should succeed once 
more in plunging nations into another world war, the conse- 
quence will not be the Bolshevization of the earth and thereby 
the victory of Jewry, but the annihilation of the Jewish race 
in Europe.” 

On September 1, 1939, Germany invaded Poland. Two 
days later France and Great Britain declared war on Germany 
and World War 11 began in what became known as the period 
of the phony war, for there were no battles in the West until the 
spring of 1940. The United States remained neutral for more 
than two years; only a direct attack by Japan on Pearl Harbor 
impelled America to enter the war. On August 22, 1939, speak- 
ing to German army generals, Hitler had defined a new type of 
war. “Our war aim does not consist in reaching certain lines, 
but in the physical destruction of the enemy. Accordingly, I 
have placed my deathhead formations in readiness — for the 
present only in the East — with orders to send to death, mer- 
cilessly and without compassion, men, women, and children 
of Polish derivation and language. Only thus shall we gain the 
living space (Lebensraum) which we need” 

In a surprise move, especially considering Hitler's stated 
opposition to Marxism, on August 23, 1939, Germany and the 
Soviet Union signed the Ribbentrop-Molotov Pact, pledging 
mutual nonaggression. A secret protocol called for the di- 
vision of Poland between them. German troops would en- 
ter from the west and Soviet troops from the east. German 
progress was swift. Within six days Cracow was conquered, 
within eight days Lodz, Radom, and Tarnow, and within four 
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weeks Warsaw fell to the Germans. The Germans targeted the 
Poles for decimation. Polish priests and politicians were mur- 
dered, the Polish leadership was decimated and, over time, 
the children of the Polish elite were kidnapped and raised as 
“Aryans” by their new German “parents.” A common enemy, 
the occupying Wehrmacht, and even the fury that the Nazis 
unleashed against Polish culture and Polish nationalism, did 
not lead to solidarity among the Jews and Poles but intensi- 
fied tensions that were already high between the two commu- 
nities. In the first weeks of battle, more than two million ad- 
ditional Jews came under German domination; thus, for the 
Germans the already problematic Jewish question had only 
become more acute. 


THE IMPACT ON THE JEWS OF POLAND. The full thrust of 
German occupation policy was directed at the Jews, who were 
soon isolated and gradually cut off from the neighboring com- 
munities. On September 21, 1939, Reinhard *Heydrich, secu- 
rity service chief of the ss (Schutzstaffel, “Defense Squadron’; 
a Nazi party elite paramilitary organization that was the chief 
instrument of the Final Solution), ordered the establishment 
of the Judenraete (Jewish Councils; singular *Judenrat). Com- 
posed of 24 men - rabbis and Jewish leaders — they were to be 
made personally responsible in “the literal sense of the term,’ 
as Heydrich decreed, for carrying out German orders. From 
Heydrich’s perspective, the Judenrat was an instrument of Ger- 
man control, a means of freeing his forces for other tasks. 

He also ordered the deportation of Jews from smaller 
communities of less than 500 to larger urban centers, where 
they were to be concentrated in Jewish residential quarters, a 
euphemism for ghettos. His order spoke of the “final aim” - 
not the “Final Solution” - which would be implemented over 
time, and the stages leading to the fulfillment of the final aim, 
which were to be implemented swiftly. 

Individual Jews, especially within the border area, faced 
the difficult choice of whether to move westward toward ar- 
eas of German control or to move eastward into territories of 
Soviet domination. Those who relied on past experience, on 
the lessons of history, found that they were deeply mistaken. 
For more than a century, freedom, progress, and opportu- 
nity were to be found by moving west. The German army 
had been relatively well behaved during World War 1; it had 
treated Jews and the rest of the Polish population far better 
than Russian forces. 


THE FIRST KILLINGS BY GAS: THE SO-CALLED EUTHANA- 
SIA PROGRAM. Inan order backdated to September 1, 1939, to 
give it the appearance of a wartime measure, Hitler instructed 
his personal physician and the chief of the Chancellery to put 
to death those Germans who were considered “life unworthy 
of living.” His signed order read: “Reich leader Philip Bouhler 
and Dr. Brandt are charged with responsibility for expand- 
ing the authority of physicians, to be designated by name, to 
the end that patients considered incurable according to the 
best available human judgment of their state of health, can be 
granted a mercy killing” 
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This evolved over time into the “*euthanasia program” 
in which mentally retarded, physically infirm, and chronically 
ill Germans, who according to Nazi ideology were an embar- 
rassment to the myth of Aryan supremacy, were put to death. 
At first, passive means were used, starvation and withhold- 
ing of medicine. Gradually, more active measures were intro- 
duced, such as injections and sedatives. Finally, gas chambers 
were employed, staffed by physicians and nurses in a process 
of medical killing. While the T-4 program, named after its 
headquarters at Tiergarten 4 in Berlin, might seem unrelated 
to the Holocaust, it was a prefiguration. As the Final Solution 
killing centers came on line in 1942, they were staffed by T-4 
workers, veterans of mass murder. The organized transporta- 
tion of the handicapped foreshadowed the mass deportations 
of the Jews. During the German euthanasia program, psychia- 
trists were able to save some patients, at least temporarily, but 
only if they cooperated in sending others to their death. They 
faced no penalty if they refused to cooperate. Ultimately, in 
the Jewish communities of the territories conquered by the 
Germans, Judenrat leaders were coerced — under the threat 
of death - to make similar choices. Yet the programs were dif- 
ferent in two respects: the so-called euthanasia program was 
halted because of domestic disquiet and protest; concerned 
parents and aroused clergy protested and the murders were 
formally halted (they were resumed in a disguised fashion). 
And there were no consequences for the few psychiatrists who 
refused to participate. There were no such protests against the 
murder of the Jews. Judenrat leaders were “personally respon- 
sible” for carrying out German orders. Those who refused 
were killed. Some, but not all, Judenrat leaders accepted the 
dire consequences. 


Blitzkrieg, or the German Invasion of Western Europe 
The events of World War 11 had a direct impact on all the Jew- 
ish communities of Europe. On April 9, 1940, Germany in- 
vaded Denmark and Norway. On May 10, Germany invaded 
Holland, Belgium, France, and Luxembourg. German vic- 
tories were swift. The German strategy, as in the earlier Pol- 
ish campaign, was given the name Blitzkrieg, lightning war. 
By June an armistice had been signed with France; the north 
and west of the country came under German occupation, a 
portion in the southeast was ruled by Italy, and the remainder 
came under the control of a collaborationist French govern- 
ment based in Vichy. 

The nature of the German occupation differed according 
to country, but it is axiomatic that Germany treated Western 
countries more respectfully than it did the populations in the 
East, who were considered racially inferior by Nazi ideology. 
In Denmark, the civil service remained in place and Ger- 
man occupation was restrained. The German and Austrian 
model served as a blueprint for the treatment of the Jews in 
the countries of Western Europe. Jews were defined accord- 
ing to the principles of Nuremberg; civil rights were curtailed 
and property was confiscated. Unlike those in Poland, Jews in 
the West were not confined to sealed ghettos; they were, how- 
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ever, forced to wear yellow stars marking them as Jews, since 
in most cases Jewish identity could not otherwise be deter- 
mined visually. In France the quasi-independent Vichy regime 
imposed anti-Jewish laws, including the systematic confisca- 
tion of Jewish property and the transfer of Jewish businesses 
in a process of “Aryanization” modeled on the earlier German 
pre-war policies. In the summer of 1942, Jews were rounded 
up - mostly by French police - in both German-occupied and 
Vichy France. On July 16-17, 12,884 Jews in Paris were forced 
into the Veledrome d’ Hiver, a sports arena, and held without 
food or water. Children were gathered with their parents and 
then parents were separated from their children and shipped 
to the transit camp of Drancy. More than 40,000 Jews were 
transported to the “East” in 1942. One in three was from Vi- 
chy France. Transit camps were established in countries other 
than France as well. From 1942 on, as the death camps came 
into operation, more transit camps were established in Eu- 
rope (in German-occupied France, Pithiviers, Beaune-la- 
Rolande, Compiégne, and *Drancy; in unoccupied Vichy 
France, alien Jews were concentrated in Gurs and Rivesaltes; 
in Serbia, Topovske Supe, Sabac, and Sajmi’te in Belgrade; 
in Croatia, Jasenovac; in the Netherlands, *Westerbork and 
*Vught; in Belgium, Breendonck and Dassin-Malines); Jews 
were deported to these from their homes and were then sent 
on to the death camps. 

On April 6, 1941, German troops invaded Greece and 
Yugoslavia, setting off a war in the Balkans. Their progress 
was less swift than expected, which was significant because 
it delayed the German invasion of the Soviet Union from the 
spring until the summer of 1941 and resulted in the Germans 
having to stop short of their goals due to the onset of the harsh 
Russian winter. 


Ghettoization 

Following the German invasion of Poland, the Jewish popu- 
lation was herded into ghettos. Warsaw contained the larg- 
est of German-occupied Poland’s approximately 400 ghettos. 
When it was sealed in the fall of 1940, the Jews — 30 percent 
of Warsaw’s population - were forced into a district of 2.4 
percent of the area of the city, with a density of over 200,000 
per square mile and 9.2 people per room. Living conditions 
were difficult, the population faced hunger and famine, and 
soon conditions gave rise to diseases and epidemics. The death 
rate in Warsaw was one in ten in 1941, before the deportations 
and the killing. 

There are two perspectives on the ghetto: to the German 
rulers, the ghetto was a temporary measure, a holding pen, 
until a policy of what to do with the Jews was established and 
implemented. To the Jews, ghetto life was the situation under 
which they thought they would live until the end of the war. 
Jews were biding time until... 


JEWISH RESPONSES. How does one live under these circum- 
stances? Families, living with others in squalid and crowded 
conditions, lost elementary privacy. Parental authority was 
compromised, and the ability of mothers and fathers to pro- 
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tect their children was limited at best. Some Jews collapsed 
under the pressure, many floundered; a few rose to the occa- 
sion, but most muddled through. As schools closed, make- 
shift forms of education were established. Since religious ser- 
vices were forbidden, prayer quorums and study houses were 
created secretly. Amateur historians documented the times 
in which they lived. Self-help groups arose, as did building 
committees and soup kitchens. Smugglers brought food into 
the starving ghetto; some for self-enrichment, most for basic 
survival. The motto of smugglers was described in one diary 
as “eat, drink and be merry, for tomorrow we die.” The pain- 
ful truth was masked with humor. 

Warsaw was connected to the rest of the city by a sewer 
system that could not be blocked. This underground system 
facilitated illicit commerce and exchange. In Lodz, the second 
largest ghetto in Poland was entirely separated from the city. In 
Warsaw, Emanuel *Ringelblum established a documentation 
center where records were kept and even research was under- 
taken. Diaries portrayed daily activities; they were personal 
but they also were intended to establish a historical memory. 
Documents were saved and later hidden. If individuals were 
not to survive, at least historical memory would bear witness 
to their demise and to their life under the intolerable condi- 
tions. Underground newspapers were published, and even the- 
ater performances and concerts were held in the ghetto. 

The Jews gave their efforts a name: Iberleben, to outlive, to 
endure, to survive. Rabbi Yizhak *Nissenbaum of the Warsaw 
ghetto spoke of *kedushat ha-hayyim, the sanctification of life, 
as opposed to *kiddush ha-Shem, traditional martyrdom, the 
sanctification of God’s name. In the past, remaining faithful 
to Jewish tradition, sanctifying God’s name, had deprived the 
enemy of their ultimate victory. Since the Nazis intended to 
impose the “Final Solution to the Jewish Question,” to mur- 
der all Jews, remaining alive, sanctifying life, would deprive 
the Nazis of their victory. 


JEWISH LEADERSHIP. Ghettos took a variety of forms and 
were led by men of diverse talents, egos, and integrity. Jew- 
ish leadership, like the ghetto itself, must be viewed from two 
perspectives. To the German masters, Jewish leadership was 
an indispensable instrument of German control; to the Jews, 
Jewish leaders imposed German domination on the ghetto 
and represented - usually without much success and in the 
end with absolute and total failure — Jewish needs to the Ger- 
mans. They were caught with the most limited power in a di- 
lemma not of their own making with meager resources and 
massive needs under the total domination of their captors, 
who ultimately ordered the liquidation - deportation to death 
camps - of the ghetto population. The head of the Warsaw 
Jewish Council, Adam *Czerniakow, an engineer by train- 
ing, permitted laissez-faire capitalism. In Lodz, Mordechai 
Chaim *Rumkowski made himself and the Jewish Council 
the central and controlling arm of the besieged ghetto. He 
pursued a strategy of “survival by work.” He reasoned that 
if the ghetto could become a productive work force making 
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materials essential to the Wehrmacht (the German army), the 
Germans would be reluctant to destroy it. He was willing to 
pay the price of his strategy. Unlike Czerniakow, who sought 
to protect the children of the Warsaw ghetto, Rumkowski 
preserved the productive and was willing to consent to the 
deportation of the young and the old, sacrificing some while 
saving more inhabitants. On September 4, 1942, he gave an 
anguished speech. “Fathers and mothers, give me your chil- 
dren... A broken Jew stands before you... I reach out to you 
with my broken and trembling hands and I beg: give into my 
hands the victims so that we can avoid having other victims. 
A population of 100,000 Jews can be preserved” Alongside 
formal Jewish leadership, there were informal Jewish leaders. 
Soup kitchens were organized, apartment houses became a 
beehive of opportunity, rabbis continued to teach Torah and 
youth activities grew more intense and urgent. Jews contin- 
ued their cultural life, even within the ghettos. Theater was 
produced, concerts were organized. The very survival of the 
Warsaw ghetto depended upon the activities of smugglers, 
who produced the food supplies that supplemented the bare 
rations provided by the Germans. 

In retrospect — but only in retrospect - it is clear that the 
ghettos were a temporary measure containing the Jews until 
the infrastructure for their murder could be created. Most 
ghettos lasted for two or at most three years, until the great de- 
portations of 1942 and 1943. Lodz was an exception. It endured 
until the summer of 1944. And Rumkowski, whom many con- 
sidered a villain in Jewish history, might have emerged a hero 
had the Soviet Army liberated his ghetto before the Germans 
deported the last Jews of Lodz in August 1944. 

In the pre-war period, the goal of German policy was to 
make Germany Judenrein, free of Jews. During the initial war 
years, two other policies were discussed and historians differ 
as to the seriousness of those discussions - to transport the 
Jews to reservations in Nisko and Lublin; or the Madagas- 
car plan, to ship the Jews to an island off the coast of Africa. 
With the evolving war, neither plan was feasible, if even seri- 
ously considered. 


The German Invasion of the Soviet Union 

Historians differ as to the date of the decision to systemati- 
cally murder Jews, the so-called “Final Solution to the Jewish 
Problem.” There is debate whether and when there was one 
central decision or a series of regional decisions in response 
to local conditions, but there is no debate as to when the sys- 
tematic murder of Jews began. It commenced with the Ger- 
man invasion of the Soviet Union. 

Code named “Operation Barbarosa,’ the German inva- 
sion began on June 22, 1941. The scope of the operation was 
vast: more than three million German soldiers, accompanied 
by half a million additional personnel from Germany’s allies 
(Finland, Romania, Hungary, Italy, Slovakia, and Croatia, and 
acontingent of troops from Spain). The attack was broad, from 
the Baltic Sea in the north to the Black Sea in the south. Un- 
prepared for the assault because the Soviet leadership refused 
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to believe early and accurate warnings, the Red Army was ini- 
tially overwhelmed. Three German army groups advanced 
deep into Soviet territory. Millions of Soviet soldiers were en- 
circled, cut off from supplies and reinforcements, and forced 
to surrender. Many, if not most, were to die due the harsh con- 
ditions of their captivity in the winter of 1941-42. Those who 
survived the winter found their chances of survival improved 
as Germany understood that success would not be immediate 
and the labor of captured pows could be valuable. 

Before the onset of fall in September 1941, German forces 
were at the gates of Leningrad in the north, Smolensk in the 
center, and Dnipropetrovsk in the south. They came to the 
outskirts of Moscow. The Wehrmacht was clearly exhausted 
and its supply lines were stretched to the breaking point. Ger- 
man troops were unprepared for winter fighting, as they ex- 
pected an early Soviet surrender. The onset of the harsh Soviet 
winter made military operations more difficult and exacted a 
toll on German soldiers. 

In December 1941, the Soviet Union launched a coun- 
teroffensive that was initially successful in forcing a German 
retreat from the outskirts of Moscow. But by spring the front 
was stabilized east of Smolensk. Germany was poised to move 
to the offense, with a massive attack in the south toward the 
city of Stalingrad on the Volga River and the oil fields of the 
Caucasus. By August 1942, German forces neared the city. 
With the battle for Stalingrad, German domination of Eu- 
rope was at its height. 


EINSATZGRUPPEN. Three thousand men of the Einsatzgrup- 
pen, or special (killing) units, entered the Soviet Union in June 
1941 together with the Wehrmacht and other Axis armies. 
Their assignment was to enter cities and towns, villages and 
hamlets, to round up Jews, Soviet commissars, and gypsies, to 
confiscate their property, and to systematically murder them. 
They did not operate alone. The Wehrmacht and other Axis 
armies, local gendarmeries, and native antisemitic groups 
assisted them. They entered a city, arrested the victims (of- 
ten by calling for their assembly using deceptive promises of 
relocation), marched them to the edge of the city, and mur- 
dered them one by one. Their victims were men, women, 
and children, entire families, whole communities, entire re- 
gions. One can plot the progress of the Einsatzgruppen week 
by week. Reports were written to their superiors, maps were 
drawn up marking their accomplishments, with coffins and 
numbers of Jews killed. Sometimes, the mere presence of Ger- 
man troops in an area was sufficient to spur a massacre. The 
Polish population of the village of *Jedwabne murdered its 
Jewish neighbors. For years the massacre was blamed on the 
Germans, though everyone knew that the local population 
had turned against its Jews. In Babi Yar near Kiev, Ukraine, 
33,771 Jews were murdered on September 28-29 in the week 
between Rosh ha-Shanah and Yom Kippur. In the Rumbula 
Forest outside the ghetto in Riga, Latvia, 25,000 to 28,000 Jews 
were murdered on November 30 and December 8-9. More 
than 60,000 Jews were murdered at Ponary, the killing field 
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adjacent to Vilna (Vilnius) in Lithuania, and 9,000 Jews, half 
of them children, were slaughtered at the Ninth Fort adjacent 
to Kovno (Kaunas), Lithuania, on October 28, 1941. 

Mass shootings continued unabated, wave after wave. It 
is conservatively estimated that 1,400,000 Jews were killed in 
these shootings. When the killing had ended, and it appeared 
as if Soviet forces would again control the killing fields, spe- 
cial units returned to dig up the dead and burn their bodies to 
destroy the evidence of the crime. The operation, conducted 
by ss Kommando 1005 under the command of Paul Blobel, 
was called “Operation Blot Out.” Erasing the evidence would 
permit the denial of the crime. 


AN EYEWITNESS ACCOUNT. Translation of document 
2999-Ps submitted to the International Military Tribunal, 
Nuremberg: 


I, Hermann Friedrich Graebe, declare under oath: 

From September 1941 until January 1944 I was manager 
and engineer in charge of a branch office in Sdolbunow, Ukraine, 
of the Solingen building firm of Josef Jung. In this capacity it was 
my job to visit the building sites of the firm. Under contract to 
an Army Construction office, the firm had orders to erect grain 
storage buildings on the former airport of Dubno, Ukraine. 

On 5 October 1942, when I visited the building office at 
Dubno, my foreman Hubert Moennikes of 21 Aussenmuehlen- 
weg, Hamburg-Haarburg, told me that in the vicinity of the site, 
Jews from Dubno had been shot in three large pits, each about 
30 meters long and 3 meters deep. About 1500 persons had been 
killed daily. All of the 5000 Jews who had still been living in 
Dubno before the pogrom were to be liquidated. As the shoot- 
ings had taken place in his presence he was still much upset. 

Thereupon I drove to the site, accompanied by Moennikes 
and saw near it great mounds of earth, about 30 meters long 
and 2 meters high. Several trucks stood in front of the mounds. 
Armed Ukrainian militia drove the people off the trucks under 
the supervision of an ss man. The militia men acted as guards 
on the trucks and drove them to and from the pit. All these peo- 
ple had the regulation yellow patches on the front and back of 
their clothes, and thus could be recognized as Jews. 

Moennikes and I went direct to the pits. Nobody both- 
ered us. Now I heard rifle shots in quick succession, from be- 
hind one of the earth mounds. The people who had got off the 
trucks - men, women, and children of all ages - had to undress 
upon the orders of an ss man, who carried a riding or dog whip. 
They had to put down their clothes in fixed places, sorted ac- 
cording to shoes, top clothing and underclothing. I saw a heap 
of shoes of about 800 to 1000 pairs, great piles of underlin- 
ens and clothing. Without screaming or weeping these people 
undressed, stood around in family groups, kissed each other, 
said farewells and waited for a sign from another ss man, who 
stood near the pit, also with a whip in his hand. During the 15 
minutes that I stood near the pit I heard no complaint or plea 
for mercy. I watched a family of about 8 persons, a man and 
woman, both about 50 with their children of about 1, 8 and 10, 
and two grown-up daughters of about 20 to 24. An old woman 
with snow-white hair was holding the one-year old child in 
her arms and singing to it, and tickling it. The child was coo- 
ing with delight. The couple were looking on with tears in their 
eyes. The father was holding the hand of a boy about 10 years old 
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and speaking to him softly; the boy was fighting his tears. The 
father pointed toward the sky, stroked his head, and seemed to 
explain something to him. At that moment the ss man at the 
pit shouted something to his comrade. The latter counted off 
about 20 persons and instructed them to go behind the earth 
mound. Among them was the family, which I have mentioned. 
I well remember a girl, slim and with black hair, who, as she 
passed close to me, pointed to herself and said, “23.” I walked 
around the mound, and found myself confronted by a tremen- 
dous grave. People were closely wedged together and lying on 
top of each other so that only their heads were visible. Nearly all 
had blood running over their shoulders from their heads. Some 
of the people shot were still moving. Some were lifting their 
arms and turning their heads to show that they were still alive. 
The pit was already % full. I estimated that it already contained 
about 1000 people. I looked for the man who did the shooting. 
He was an ss man, who sat at the edge of the narrow end of the 
pit, his feet dangling into the pit. He had a tommy gun on his 
knees and was smoking a cigarette. The people, completely na- 
ked, went down some steps which were cut in the clay wall of 
the pit and clambered over the heads of the people lying there, 
to the place to which the ss man directed them. They lay down 
in front of the dead or injured people; some caressed those who 
were still alive and spoke to them in a low voice. Then I heard 
a series of shots. I looked into the pit and saw that the bodies 
were twitching or the heads lying already motionless on top of 
the bodies that lay before them. Blood was running from their 
necks. I was surprised that I was not ordered away, but I saw that 
there were two or three postmen in uniform nearby. The next 
batch was approaching already. They went down into the pit, 
lined themselves up against the previous victims and were shot. 
When I walked back, round the mound I noticed another truck- 
load of people which had just arrived. This time it included sick 
and infirm persons. An old, very thin woman with terribly thin 
legs was undressed by others who were already naked, while two 
people held her up. The woman appeared to be paralyzed. The 
naked people carried the woman around the mound. I left with 
Moennikes and drove in my car back to Dubno. 

On the morning of the next day, when I again visited the 
site, I saw about 30 naked people lying near the pit - about 30 
to 50 meters away from it. Some of them were still alive; they 
looked straight in front of them with a fixed stare and seemed 
to notice neither the chilliness of the morning nor the work- 
ers of my firm who stood around. A girl of about 20 spoke to 
me and asked me to give her clothes, and help her escape. At 
that moment we heard a fast car approach and I noticed that it 
was an ss-detail. 1 moved away to my site. Ten minutes later we 
heard shots from the vicinity of the pit. The Jews still alive had 
been ordered to throw the corpses into the pit - then they had 
themselves to lie down in this to be shot in the neck. 

Who were these men? What were their motivations? After 
the war, they claimed that they were merely following orders. 
Raul Hilberg described them: “The great majority of the officers 
of the Einsatzgruppen were professional men. They included a 
physician, a professional opera singer and a large number of 
lawyers. They were in no sense hoodlums, delinquents, com- 
mon criminals or sex maniacs. Most were intellectuals... There 
is no indication that any of them requested an assignment to a 
Kommando. All we know is that they brought to their new task 
all the skills and training that they were capable of contribut- 
ing. In short, they became efficient killers.” 
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In a well received work, Ordinary Men: Reserve Police Battalion 
101 and the Final Solution in Poland, Christopher Browning 
described the members of the units as ordinary men placed in 
extraordinary circumstances where conformity, peer pressure, 
careerism, obedience to orders, and group solidarity gradu- 
ally overcame moral inhibitions. Daniel Jonah Goldhagen, 
whose book Hitler’s Willing Executioners became an interna- 
tional bestseller and triggered discussion on three continents, 
disputes Browning's account and views them not as ordinary 
men but ordinary Germans who had embraced Hitler’s vi- 
sion of eliminationist antisemitism and were able to embrace 
its next phase, exterminationist antisemitism. The systematic 
murder, what the Germans called extermination - something 
that is done to rodents or bugs, not people - was not a pleas- 
ant task, but necessary. 

Both Browning and Goldhagen concur that no Ein- 
satzgruppen member faced punishment if he asked to be ex- 
cused. They may have slowed their career advancement, they 
may have lost face, they may have disappointed their com- 
rades, but they had a choice whether to participate or not. 
Almost all chose to become killers. 

The ss remained proud of its achievement. In a speech 
to ss Major Generals at Poznan on October 4, 1943, some two 
hours into his three-hour ten-minute speech, Heinrich Him- 
mler paused to speak of the Jews. He spoke openly and di- 
rectly. “The Jewish people is going to be annihilated” 

He spoke with pride in his men, pride in their tough- 
ness, pride in their moral integrity: “Most of you know what 
it means to see a hundred corpses lie side by side, or five hun- 
dred, or a thousand. To have stuck this out and - excepting 
cases of human weakness - to have kept our integrity, that is 
what has made us hard.” 

He spoke the unspoken. He spoke but urged silence. 
“This is an unwritten and never-to-be-written page of glory 
[in German history].” 

He spoke of the Jews, but not only the Jews. Of the So- 
viet Pows who were killed or allowed to die in the millions, 
he spoke with regret in the most utilitarian of tones. He re- 
gretted the loss of their labor potential. “At that time we did 
not value this human mass the way we value it today as raw 
material, as labor. 

He spoke candidly, “What happens to the Russians, what 
happens to the Czechs, is a matter of total indifference to me.” 
Germany was the center. Other nations concerned him only 
insofar as needed. “It is a crime against our own blood to 
worry about them” 

This form of killing imposed a burden on the killers. Al- 
cohol was needed, after the killing and later even before and 
during. Some broke under the strain. Many found their duty 
difficult. And the killing was public, which had significant con- 
sequences even to an acquiescent native population. 

The experience of Jews in the territories where the Ein- 
satzgruppen killers engaged in mass killing differed from that 
of the Jews of Poland in two major respects. In Poland, ghet- 
toization preceded the mass killing. Further to the east, killing 
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came first. The ghettoized Jews could have no doubts regard- 
ing German intentions, no doubts that they were intent on 
killing them. Some ghettos were surrounded by large forests, 
which could be used for hiding. These facilitated escape be- 
cause there was somewhere to go. They also served as a base 
for Partisan groups. Murder in these areas began in 1941; ghet- 
toization in Poland had begun some 18 months earlier. 


The Wannsee Conference 

On January 20, 1942, Reinhard Heydrich convened a confer- 
ence at a Berlin lakeside villa at Wannsee to coordinate the 
“Final Solution to the Jewish Problem.” Heydrich had re- 
ceived special responsibilities on the Jewish question some 
six months earlier and the meeting was originally set for 
December 9, 1941, but the bombing of Pearl Harbor and the 
entry of the United States into the war forced its postpone- 
ment. Around the table were 15 men representing government 
agencies necessary for the implementation of so bold a policy. 
Seven had doctorates. They were able and experienced, what 
might be termed “the best and the brightest.” Language was 
an important means of deceit and concealment - deceit of the 
victims, even self-imposed deceit of the killers. The language 
of the meeting was direct, the protocols prepared by Adolf 
*Eichmann, an ss officer who headed the Jewish affairs de- 
partment in the Reich Central Security Office (Reichssicher- 
heithauptamt, RSHA), were circumspect: “Another possible 
solution to the [Jewish] problem has now taken the place of 
emigration, i.e., evacuation to the East... Practical experience 
is already being collected which is of the greatest importance 
in the relation to the future final solution of the Jewish prob- 
lem.” “Evacuation to the East” was understood as deportation 
to killing centers. Practical experience was understood as the 
experimental gassing in September at *Auschwitz, the use of 
mobile gas vans at *Chelmno on December 8 for mass mur- 
der. Thirty closely guarded copies of the protocols were pre- 
pared; only one was discovered after the war. 

The conclusions of the *Wannsee Conference can be seen 
in what happened next. In the winter of 1942, death camps 
were opened at *Treblinka, *Sobibor, and *Belzec. These 
three camps were almost exclusively dedicated to the murder 
of Jews; their impact was total. There were two known survi- 
vors of Belzec, where some 500,000 Jews were murdered in 10 
months; perhaps 50 survivors from Sobibor, where an uprising 
had occurred and where 250,000 Jews were killed; and perhaps 
twice that many from Treblinka, where an uprising also took 
place and between 750,000 and 870,000 were killed. 


DEATH CAMPS. The death camps were the essential instru- 
ment of the Final Solution and a unique feature of the German 
program of mass murder. The Einsatzgruppen had been sent to 
their victims. In the camps, the process was reversed. The vic- 
tims were sent by train, often in cattle cars, to their killers. The 
camps became factories producing dead corpses at minimal 
physical and psychological cost to German personnel. Assisted 
by Ukrainian and Latvian collaborators and prisoners of war, 
a few Germans could kill tens of thousands each month. At 
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Chelmno, the first of the killing centers, mobile gas vans were 
used. These were trucks in which gas from the exhaust system 
was sent directly to the rear compartment. Local mechanics 
tinkered with the trucks to make them more “efficient.” Later 
the mechanics requested that the rear axles be strengthened 
and the rear doors reinforced, as Jews were rushing toward the 
rear to escape the fumes. Elsewhere, the gas chambers were 
permanent buildings, linked to the crematoria or to open pits 
where bodies were burned. Carbon monoxide was the gas of 
choice at most camps. Zyklon B, an especially lethal killing 
agent, was employed primarily at Auschwitz. 

Auschwitz, perhaps the most notorious and lethal of 
the concentration camps, was actually three camps in one: 
a prisoner-of-war camp (Auschwitz 1), a death camp (Aus- 
chwitz 11-Birkenau), and a slave labor camp (Buna-Monow- 
itz). Upon arrival, Jewish prisoners faced a Selektion. With a 
German physician presiding, the young and the old, preg- 
nant women, young children, the handicapped, sick, and in- 
firm were sent directly to the gas chambers. As necessary, the 
able-bodied would be sent to work in the factories adjacent 
to Auschwitz, where one German company, I.G. Farben, in- 
vested 700 million Reichsmarks in 1942 to take advantage of 
forced labor. Others followed suit. Deprived of adequate food, 
shelter, clothing, and medical care, the prisoners were literally 
worked to death. Periodically, they would face another Selek- 
tion. Those unable to work would be transferred to Birkenau, 
where they would be gassed. At Auschwitz, the Roma and 
Sinti (gypsies) were gassed as well. Historians estimate that 
1.1 to 1.3 million people were murdered at Auschwitz; nine 
out of ten were Jews. 

While the death camps of Auschwitz and *Madjanek also 
used inmates for slave labor and other types of forced sup- 
port of the German war effort, the camps of Belzec, Treblinka, 
Chelmno, and Sobibor had one task alone: killing. 


A TESTIMONY OF LIFE INSIDE THE CAMPS. Lilly Applebaum 
Lublin, born in Antwerp, Belgium, was twelve years old when 
the Germans invaded her country in 1940 and 15 when she 
arrived at Birkenau. She had lived in hiding for three years 
until being captured and sent to the transit camp at Malines 
(Mechelen), Belgium, to await transport to Auschwitz. She re- 
called, “We were pushed in the cattle cars - like sardines. We 
were dirty with buckets for our urine and bowel movements. 
There was a small little window with barbed wire over it, and 
we had no air except what came from that little window. And 
we traveled like this, I think for three or four days.” 

The train rides were so horrible that surviving prison- 
ers thought that they had survived the worst. They were mis- 
taken. Lilly remembered her arrival. “It was like dawn. And I 
saw lights, and we saw fire from far away. And like a chimney, 
with fire going. And I thought they were factories. And I said, 
‘Good. We will be able to work?” 

Upon arrival all possessions were confiscated. “They told 
us to leave our luggage. And whatever packages we had with us 
we had to leave on the ground” Lilly had arrived at the ramp, 
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from which a rail spur took the Jews directly into Birkenau, 
within site of the gas chambers. She then faced Selektion. 


They separated the men from the women. I didn’t even have 
time to say goodbye to my uncle and my aunt. And as we came 
in front of the Germans, one tall fellow — I didn’t know who 
he was — guided us to go to the right or to the left. He told me 
to go to the right, and he told my aunt to go to the left. I never 
saw her again... I was fifteen years old, and I was all alone in 
this hell. 

They told us to undress and that we were going to be 
showered and that they were going to give us clothes. The place 
was freezing cold. We stayed there for hours to wait for our 
clothes. No towels to dry, we had no food. And finally they gave 
us the clothes, and then they put us in barracks. 

They tattooed me; and they told us from now on, this is 
my name. My name is A-5143... From now on, you do not an- 
swer by your name... 

I felt like I was not a human person anymore. They had 
shaved our heads; and I felt so ashamed. And also when they 
told us to undress and to shower, they made us feel like... like 
we were animals. The men were walking around, and laughing 
and looking at us. And you take a young girl at that age, who had 
never been exposed to a person... to a man, and you stay there 
naked... I wanted the ground to open, and I should go into it. 


Living conditions were primitive. Primo *Levi, who was in 
Auschwitz when Lilly arrived, said that if the camps had 
lasted a little longer a new language would have had to be 
invented. Ordinary words are not adequate to describe the 
conditions. Lily recounted: “We were packed like sardines. 
The beds were bunks, three layers. I was on the top layer... 
If one person wanted to turn, we all had to turn so that we 
could move around.” 

The transition between sleep - however disturbed - and 
the reality of waking up in Auschwitz was so great that sur- 
vivors tell of deliberately waking up early so that they could 
shield themselves from the shock of waking to yet another 
dreadful day. 


Each day there was the morning roll call, the counting of pris- 
oners, who stood in the mud for hours in freezing weather. I 
used to say to myself, “What did I do to deserve this, to be here 
for the Germans to do this to me? What did we do to them?” 
The questions were never answered. 


Food was scarce and portions were small - watery soup, er- 
satz coffee, bread that tasted like sawdust. Prisoners were often 
hungrier after they ate than before. Lilly recalled: 


They gave me, finally, little rations of hard, dried-up bread 
which was half mildew, I could hardly eat it. And a tin can of 
soup; which was so rotten and vile, when I tasted it I couldn't 
eat it... I just ate the bread and drank a little water, which was 
just rust running out from the sink that they had over there... 
And finally when I got so hungry and I knew I had to eat the 
soup, I couldn't eat it. It was so vile. It was so terrible. I never 
ate anything like that in my whole life. I said, “If I want to sur- 
vive... I have to eat the soup.’ So I started eating the soup. And 
I... lremember forcing the soup down my throat, and big tears 
coming down my face. Eating and crying, eating and crying, 
this is how I was in Birkenau. 
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Life was an ongoing struggle: 


Every day, I woke up and I would find one or two people who 
wanted to end their lives and couldn't take it anymore. They 
would throw themselves to the electric wires and make an end 
of it. And every once in a blue moon, I couldn’ take it any- 
more. I would try to sneak out of the barracks late at night... 
and I would see the sky... And I would talk to myself; and I 
would say, “I can't believe that these stars are looking down at 
us in this Hell, in this camp, and the same stars are shining at 
the outside of the world. And other people are looking at the 
same stars, and they are free. And they are free to do what they 
want to do. And they are living a good life. And we are here in 
Hell - human beings worse than animals. And nobody is do- 
ing anything about it” 


She asked questions unanswerable then or now: 


As young as I was, I... I was asking myself these questions. 
And I would say, “Where is the world? Why isn't the world 
doing anything about this?” And then I would question God; 
and I would say, “Where is God? How can He let us be killed 
like that?” And after I cried myself out real good, I would go 
back to the barracks. 


Armed Resistance 

It is often asked why Jews did not make greater attempts at 
armed resistance. Jews had almost no access to arms, were 
surrounded by native antisemitic populations who often col- 
laborated with the Nazis or were not unsympathetic to the 
elimination of the Jews, and were alone against a German war 
machine zealously determined to carry out the Final Solution. 
Unlike conventional insurgency operations, where the fighters 
blend in and are protected by the local population, Jews stood 
out. They were often different in appearance and in their lan- 
guage and accent. Jewish men were circumcised; most Euro- 
pean men were not. Also, the Germans went to great lengths 
to disguise the ultimate nature of their plans. Deception was 
an essential part of the Final Solution. 

In the ghettos, because of the German policy of collec- 
tive and disproportionate reprisal, Jews were often hesitant 
to resist. To escape was to endanger those who were left be- 
hind. To resist subjected the entire ghetto to punishment. Jews 
were also bound by family ties. Resistance was not an issue of 
courage; resistance fighters had no monopoly on valor. It took 
courage for Janusz *Korczak to defy Nazi orders and refuse to 
wear the Jewish star armband and especially to march with 
his orphans to the Umschlagplatz, the deportation point, in 
Warsaw, as he did in August 1942. He had been offered shel- 
ter and could have survived, but would a teacher abandon his 
students, could he leave his children? 

While in the aftermath of the Holocaust many Jews fo- 
cused on resistance as a way of salvaging pride and grappling 
with accusations of collaboration, Jews were traditionally 
skilled in the practice of defiance. They attempted to hide 
children in convents, or with friends and even strangers, do- 
ing virtually anything to save them. They used false papers. 
There were two types of concealment: passing oneself off as a 
non-Jew and hoping not to meet anyone who knew you from 
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a former life or finding a place where one could live indefi- 
nitely in a sequestered fashion. Every manner of escape was a 
form of defiance. Yehuda *Bauer, a historian of the Holocaust, 
attempted to broaden the definition of resistance by speaking 
of “any group action consciously taken in opposition to known 
and surmised laws, actions or intentions directed against the 
Jews by the Germans and their supporters.” Saul Esh wrote of 
the “dignity of the destroyed.” 

Attitudes toward armed resistance changed when the 
Germans ordered the final destruction of the ghettos, and it 
became clear to the residents that they all were going to die. 
As long as there was hope for survival, the inhabitants of the 
ghetto were reluctant to resist. Some understood their des- 
perate situation earlier than others; some who understood 
what was to happen were paralyzed by grief and fear. Oth- 
ers, usually the young and able-bodied, those without young 
children or elderly parents for whom they were responsible, 
were willing to fight. 

Jews resisted in the forests, in the ghettos, and even in 
the death camps. They fought alone and alongside resistance 
groups in France, Yugoslavia, and Russia. As a rule, full-scale 
uprisings - last stands - occurred only at the end when the 
reality of impending death was impossible to deny. They were 
not intended to defeat the enemy - that was impossible - but 
to make a statement through one’s life and one’s death; to up- 
hold Jewish honor; to avenge Jewish losses; to see the “super- 
man” bleed like a mere mortal. In Warsaw, there was no re- 
sistance during the great deportations of the summer of 1942, 
when, between July 23 and September 12, more than 265,000 
Jews were deported to Treblinka. Armed resistance began on 
January 18, 1943; the clash was short and sharp and the de- 
portations, which were planned by the Germans to be limited, 
were halted. On April 19, 1943, the second day of Passover, a 
full-scale uprising began in the Warsaw ghetto, led by 23-year- 
old Mordecai *Anielewicz. In Vilna, the underground leader, 
Abba *Kovner, who had intuitively recognized the full intent 
of Nazi policy toward the Jews, called for resistance in January 
1942. He proclaimed: “Hitler wants to destroy all the Jews of 
Europe and the Jews of Lithuania have been chosen as the first 
in line? Yet an uprising did not begin until September 1943. 
Some United Partisan Organization (FPO) members shot at 
the Germans but the Jewish population refused to join them; 
thus the Partisans realized that they had no choice but to es- 
cape to the forest or risk internal conflict. At Treblinka and 
Sobibor, uprisings occurred when the inmates perceived that 
the death camps were being dismantled and the remaining 
prisoners were soon to be killed. This was also true at Aus- 
chwitz, where the *Sonderkommando, the prisoner units that 
worked in the vicinity of the gas chambers, destroyed a gas 
chamber just as the killing was coming to an end in October 
1944 with Russian troops advancing. 

As arule, armed resistance was the domain of the young 
and the able, those capable of fighting and those not bound 
by responsibilities for aging parents or young children, but 
in the forests of Belorussia the *Bielski brothers established 
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a unique family camp with a dual purpose of rescue and re- 
sistance. They accepted children and the aged and not only 
able-bodied men and women. 


The Fate of the Jews in Other Countries 

In Romania, the slaughter of the Jews was conducted by the 
Romanians themselves. In a sense they imitated the Germans; 
they had their own Kristallnacht in January 1941, when syna- 
gogues were burned, shops destroyed, and homes ransacked; 
120 Jews were killed in Bucharest. Three days after Romania 
joined Germany in the invasion of the Soviet Union, a massive 
pogrom took place in the Northern Romanian city of *Jassy. 
On June 30, 4,332 Jews who survived the pogrom were put on 
trains, but instead of being offloaded at a death camp they rode 
the rails of Romania until they expired from heat, dehydration, 
starvation, and exhaustion. Jews from Bessarabia and Bukov- 
ina were expelled to *Transnistria, which also became a desti- 
nation of Ukrainian Jews. Over 100,000 Ukrainian Jews were 
killed there while under Romanian administration. Toward 
the end of the war, when the defeat of Germany was all but 
certain, Romania found more value in living Jews who could 
be held for ransom or used as leverage with the Allies. 

Bulgaria, which was an ally of Germany, permitted and 
participated in the deportation of Jews from neighboring 
Thrace and Macedonia, which it controlled. But when it came 
to its own Jews, segments of the population protested publicly 
and the Bulgarian Orthodox Church weighed in heavily. Jews 
were sent to work camps and persecuted, but in the end Jew- 
ish citizens of Bulgaria were not deported. 

France was invaded by the Germans in May 1940. Its de- 
feat was swift. France signed an armistice with Germany in 
June 1940; northern France and the Atlantic coast came under 
German occupation, part of southeastern France came under 
Italian occupation, and Alsace and Lorraine were annexed to 
Germany; the remainder, most of southern France, was unoc- 
cupied and governed by the French Vichy regime. Antisemitic 
legislation was passed that excluded Jews from public life, the 
civil service, and the army as well as the professions, com- 
merce, and industry. In 1942, Jews were rounded up by French 
police in both the occupied and unoccupied zones and sent 
to transit camps such as the one at Drancy, and from there to 
Auschwitz. The last deportation from France was in the sum- 
mer of 1944; by then some 75,000 Jews, mostly foreign-born, 
had been deported. In France, the Jews under fascist Italian 
occupation in the south fared better than the Jews of Vichy 
France, where collaborationist French authorities and police 
provided essential support to the understaffed German forces. 
The Jews in those parts of France under direct German occu- 
pation fared the worst. 

The Germans invaded Belgium in May of 1940 and im- 
posed a military administration that coexisted with a civil- 
ian administration. Jews were initially used for forced labor, 
working in clothing and armaments. There were 65,000 Jews 
in Belgium, mostly in Antwerp and Brussels; 25,000 avoided 
deportation by hiding. Between 1942 and 1944 more than 
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25,000 Jews were deported to Auschwitz via the transit camps 
of Malines and Breendonk. 

There were more than 3,000 Jews in Luxembourg, which 
was invaded by Germany in May 1940 and annexed in 1942. 
Jews were interned in the Fuenfbrunnen camp in northern 
Luxembourg and then deported to the death camps. Almost 
2,000 Jews from Luxembourg where killed and the country 
was declared judenrein; more than 1,000 Jews had fled and 
some survived in hiding. Jews in mixed marriages were ex- 
empt from deportation. 

Germany invaded the Netherlands in May 1940. Arthur 
*Seyss-Inquart was installed as the German commissioner. 
He ordered the registration of all 140,000 Dutch Jews in Janu- 
ary 1941; all had to move to Amsterdam. Deportations began 
in 1942. Foreign or stateless Jews were interned in the transit 
camp at Westerbork; others, mainly Jews from outside Am- 
sterdam, were sent to Vught. In late June deportations began 
to Auschwitz and to Sobibor. No better than the French police, 
the Dutch police participated in rounding up the Jews for de- 
portation. More than 100,000 Jews were deported; fewer than 
one in four Dutch Jews survived the war. 

Under Mussolini the Italians passed antisemitic laws and 
confined Jewish refugees to internment camps where families 
lived together. Italy was an ally of Germany and it enjoyed the 
fruits of early German victories, occupying territories in Yu- 
goslavia, Greece, and southern France. Despite its alliance, 
however, it did not cooperate in the Final Solution, neither at 
home nor in the territories it occupied. In 1943, after the Al- 
lied invasion, Mussolini was overthrown and in September a 
ceasefire was negotiated, but it did not last. Germany invaded 
and occupied northern and central Italy and reinstalled Mus- 
solini, who was now its puppet. It was then that the Germans 
imposed the Final Solution in Italy. In November 1943 Jews 
were rounded up in Genoa, Milan, Florence, Trieste, and other 
northern cities and sent to transit camps. There were deporta- 
tions from Rome, despite the presence of the Vatican, which 
did not protest. Eight thousand Jews were shipped from Italy 
to Birkenau and other concentration camps; more than five 
times that number survived in Italy. Two thousand more Jews 
were deported from Rhodes. 

Germany invaded Yugoslavia and Greece in April 1941, 
supported by Italy, Bulgaria, Hungary, and Romania. When 
the Balkans were subdued, Yugoslavia was partitioned. Hun- 
gary received the Backa region and part of northern Croa- 
tia. Bulgaria annexed most of Thrace and Macedonia (from 
Greece and Yugoslavia); Italy annexed the Istrian peninsula, 
much of Slovenia, and most of the Dalmatian coast, and oc- 
cupied Montenegro, Albania, and much of northwestern 
Greece; Germany together with Italy administered Athens, 
while Germany alone occupied the region of Salonika with 
its large Jewish community. 

Germany also occupied Serbia; Jews there were interned 
in concentration camps and in August 1941 most Jewish men 
in the camps were shot. The murder of Serbian Jewish women 
in 1942 was the intermediate link between the euthanasia pro- 
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gram, instituted in 1939, the Einsatzgruppen killings, which 
began in the summer of 1941, and the development of sta- 
tionary killing centers, established in Poland in 1942. Jewish 
women and children were interned at a concentration camp 
on the abandoned exhibition ground of Semlin, within view 
of Belgrade. Between March and May 1942 they were mur- 
dered in mobile gas vans. 

The Jews in the camp were deceived but the general 
population understood precisely what was happening. They 
could point to these mobile gas vans and see them function- 
ing. The technical design of the gas vans was turned over to 
the motor pool, to talented and not so talented auto mechan- 
ics. The chief of the Motor Vehicle Administration turned to 
an automotive specialist to ask his chief mechanic if exhaust 
gas could be directed into a closed truck to kill the passen- 
gers. 

Immediately thereafter, five Sara trucks were secured. 
They were furniture vans with a storage compartment about 
five meters long and two meters wide and were painted field 
gray. Within weeks, 40 naked Russians were led into a locked 
truck; after 20 minutes all were dead. They were pink when 
they died, which indicated they died of poisoning, and not of 
suffocation. Then a firm was contracted for 30 converted vans. 
It gave the contract to Sara, but they used Opel and Blitz and 
Diamond vehicles as well, which were also converted. The last 
held 25 while the Sara models held 50 people. 

There were complaints; not about the murders but about 
how they were being done. The first problem was how the 
vans were to be unloaded, because people pushed against the 
rear in order to get out. Next, the rear axle collapsed from 
the surge of weight and the brakes required frequent repairs; 
therefore the effort was made to prevent any failure so that 
these trucks could perform their murderous mission in a sat- 
isfactory manner. There was no concern about causing the 
victims agony, but the task of unloading was burdensome. 
Mechanics did not complain about their task but were up- 
set when their craftsmanship was challenged. By December 
1941, 5,291 Jewish women and children had been interned. The 
general estimate is that by January and February the number 
had grown to about 7,500. The murder of Serbian Jewry was 
divided between well-educated and sophisticated organizers 
and lower-middle-class executioners — the grunts. The deci- 
sion to commit the murders practically evolved of itself. If Bel- 
grade wanted to get rid of Jewish women and children, Bel- 
grade officials would have to do it themselves. All they could 
get from Reinhard Heydrich were the instruments, and local 
pressures caused the authorities to provide the means for the 
locals to do the job, at least until the structure of the death 
camps was ready. 

In Croatia, the Germans established a puppet state, and 
more than 20,000 Jews were killed in the Jasenovac concen- 
tration camp near Zagreb. In 1942-43, another 7,000 were 
deported, mainly to Auschwitz and Birkenau. Some Croatian 
Jews escaped to Italian-occupied territories, where they were 
sent to a camp but not deported. 
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In Salonika, an area under direct German control, the 
Final Solution followed a familiar course. In mid-July 1942, 
Jewish men aged 18 to 45 were publicly humiliated, released, 
and then registered for forced labor. They were ransomed in 
exchange for large sums of money raised by the Jewish com- 
munity. In February 1943, the Jews of Salonika were concen- 
trated in two ghettos, one in the east of the city and one in the 
western Baron de Hirsch section of the city, near the railroad 
station. Adolf Eichmann’s deputies, Dieter Wisliceny and Al- 
ois Brunner, were dispatched to arrange for the deportations. 
When the train transport was in place, more than 45,000 Jews 
were sent between May and August to Auschwitz-Birkenau. 
Three out of four of them were gassed upon arrival. The re- 
maining Jews were used for slave labor. Jews holding Spanish 
citizenship living in Salonika (and later in Athens) were de- 
ported to Bergen-Belsen. One group of “protected Jews” was 
actually repatriated to Spain. 

In Athens, Jewish property was confiscated on October 
7, 1943. In March of the next year the Germans used the ruse 
of the distribution of matzah, unleavened bread required 
to observe Passover, to arrest some 800 Jews in Athens. On 
March 24-25, the first days of Passover, they were arrested 
and shipped to Auschwitz. Some 500 additional Jews were 
arrested in their homes and some Jews from outside Ath- 
ens were also rounded up. Other Athenian Jews went into 
hiding. Germany then continued to round up the Jews of the 
islands, including 2,000 Jews of Corfu, who were arrested in 
June 1944 and of whom only 200 returned, and the 1,700 Jews 
of Rhodes, who suffered a similar fate and were deported in 
1944. 

Czechoslovakia became a casualty of German expansion 
even before the war began. The Sudetenland was surrendered 
in September 1938 in exchange for Hitler’s pledge of peace. On 
March 15, 1939, he violated the Munich agreement and Bohe- 
mia and Moravia became a German “protectorate.” Slovakia 
became an independent state, allied with Germany. 

Slovakia became a one-party state. Its authoritarian 
leader Jozef *Tiso, a Roman Catholic priest, was an extreme 
nationalist. Jews were persecuted and anti-Jewish legislation 
was introduced along with a Jewish Code resembling the 
Nuremberg laws. Jews lived under curfew and were not al- 
lowed to assemble. Beginning on March 27, 1942, Jews were 
sent eastward from Slovakia, which paid a fee to the Germans 
for each deportee. Between March and June some 54,000 
Jews were deported, mainly to Auschwitz and Majdanek. 
Jewish leaders, such as Gisi *Fleischmann and Rabbi Michael 
Dov *Weissmandel, a Zionist woman and an ultra-Ortho- 
dox Jew, joined together in a group associated with the local 
Judenrat, known as the Working Group, to stop the deporta- 
tions by bribing Nazi officials. When the deportations were 
halted in October, they believed that the Jews could be bought 
and pleaded with international Jewish organizations for help 
for adequate sums to ransom all the Jews. Weissmandel, who 
lost his family on a transport to Auschwitz, was particularly 
bitter that massive help was not forthcoming. In May 1944 
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the Working Group received the Auschwitz Protocols from 
two Auschwitz escapees, Rudolph Vr’ba and Alfred Wetzler, 
detailing the scope of gassing activities at the largest of the 
Nazi death camps. They pleaded, through the World Jewish 
Congress and other Jewish organizations with whom they 
were able to maintain contact, that Auschwitz be bombed, 
but it was not. 

When Germany invaded Norway in April 1940, there 
were 1,700 Jews in the country, among them 200 refugees 
from other countries. Beginning in the fall of 1942 and through 
February 25, 1943, at the initiative of Vidkun Quisling, whose 
name has become synonymous with a puppet leader, 763 Nor- 
wegian Jews were deported to Auschwitz, where 739 died. The 
local population, including its church leadership, protested. 
A letter read in the churches of Norway had a simple but elo- 
quent message: “God does not differentiate among people.” In 
Norway itself, 23 Jews were killed. Aided by the underground, 
900 Jews escaped to Sweden, which was willing to take assimi- 
lated Scandinavian Jews. 

In November 1941, the Germans established the *There- 
sienstadt ghetto in an old fortress town. Tens of thousands 
of Jews were deported there: the majority of Prague Jewry 
as well as Jews from Brno, Moravska, Ostava Olomouc, and 
other towns of the Protectorate. Theresienstadt was actually a 
ghetto, a concentration camp, and a transit camp. For a time 
it housed prominent Jews from Central Europe, Germany 
and Austria, the Netherlands, and Denmark. About 144,000 
Jews were deported to Theresienstadt, 88,000 were sent from 
Theresienstadt to Auschwitz, and 33,000 died in the camp it- 
self. Of the 15,000 children sent to Theresienstadt, fewer than 
100 survived. 

When Danish Jews were deported to Theresienstadt, 
the Danish government did not lose interest in their fate. 
It demanded an accounting of its citizens’ fate and insisted 
that the Red Cross visit the ghetto. The Germans permitted 
the visit, but on their terms. They presumed that they could 
outmaneuver the Red Cross delegation. In the weeks be- 
fore the visit, deportations were intensified. The model 
ghetto/transit camp/concentration camp was beautified. 
Gardens were planted, houses painted, sidewalks washed, 
and new barracks built. Turf was laid on the village green. 
A building was refitted to serve as a social center, concert 
hall, and synagogue. A monument was even erected to honor 
dead Jews. 

Fearful that any slip of the tongue or crack in the veneer 
of peaceful village life would further endanger the belea- 
guered Jews of Theresienstadt, Paul Eppstein, the head of the 
Jewish Council of Elders, greeted the guests in a black suit 
and top hat. A band played light music. A cafe created for the 
occasion was filled with customers. Goods were displayed 
in store windows. When the delegation came to the soccer 
field, a goal was scored on cue. Danish Jews, no more than 
two or three in a room, were visited in their freshly painted 
quarters. A children’s opera, Brundibar, was performed for 
the guests. 
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The hoax succeeded so well that a propaganda film show- 
ing how well the Jews were living under the benevolent pro- 
tection of the Third Reich was made at Theresienstadt. When 
the filming was over, most of the cast, including nearly all of 
the children, were deported to Auschwitz. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF THE JEWS OF HUNGARY. Nowhere 
was the Holocaust more intense and more condensed than 
in Hungary. What took place over twelve years in Germany 
occurred over fifteen weeks in Hungary. Beginning the war 
as a German ally, Hungary had persecuted its Jews but not 
permitted deportation, at least not of Hungarian Jews. Jews 
from territories annexed to Hungary — foreign Jews — were de- 
ported as early as July-August 1941 to Kamenets-Podolski in 
the Ukraine, where Einsatzgruppen executed them. Hungarian 
Jews remained untouched. After the German and Hungarian 
military defeats of 1942-43, Admiral Miklos Horthy, the Hun- 
garian dictator, concluded that Germany would probably lose 
the war. His government attempted to contact the Allies about 
a truce in 1942, and resisted German demands that Hungary 
send it Jews for forced labor. With the situation deteriorating 
in the Balkans, and fearing the defection of the Hungarians 
to the Allies, Germany invaded Hungary on March 19, 1944. 
Horthy remained in power, but a pro-German government 
was installed under Dome Sztojay. The consequences for the 
Jews were immediate. 

By mid-April the Jews were ghettoized. On May 15, 
deportations to Auschwitz began. Over the next 54 days, 
437,402 Jews were deported from Hungary, primarily to 
Auschwitz, on 147 trains. Nowhere in German-occupied Eu- 
rope was the pace of deportations as rapid; nowhere did it 
begin so late in the war. The operations were personally su- 
pervised by Eichmann, who had moved to Budapest for the 
purpose. 

The only remaining Jewish community in Hungary was 
in Budapest. At this time Himmler, through Eichmann, made 
an overture to the Allies for a separate armistice and used the 
Jews of Budapest as bait. In July, the deportations were halted 
and in August the Sztojay government was dismissed. There 
was strong outside pressure on behalf of the Jews brought to 
bear on the Hungarian authorities, intensified by the deterio- 
rating German war situation and the desire of Horthy to cut 
a deal with the Allies. Following the surrender of the Roma- 
nian government in August, and with the looming approach 
of the Red Army, Horthy, while negotiating with the Germans, 
again attempted to begin discussions for an armistice with the 
Allies. In October, Germany responded by arresting Horthy 
and installing an *Arrow Cross government. Jews in Budapest 
were then killed on a daily basis. Jews were sent to the banks of 
the Danube and shot; more than 70,000 were sent on a forced 
death march to Austria. 

The most extraordinary exception to the bleak picture 
of the fate of European Jews was the experience of Danish 
Jews. German-occupied Denmark rescued most of its own 
Jews, spiriting them out of the country in October 1943 by 
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sea to Sweden. Such an action was possible in part because 
the German presence in Denmark was relatively small. Also, 
unlike many other countries where antisemitism in the gen- 
eral population led to collaboration with the Germans, Jews 
were an integrated part of Danish culture. Danish humani- 
tarianism flourished under these unique circumstances. Un- 
like other churches, which did not speak out against antisemi- 
tism, or the German puppet state of Slovakia, whose president 
was a Roman Catholic priest who presided over the de- 
portations, the Lutheran bishop of Copenhagen, H. Fugl- 
sang-Damgaard, openly urged Danes to protect the Jews, 
proclaiming: “Whenever persecutions are undertaken for 
racial or religious reasons, it is the duty of the Christian 
Church to protest against it.” His protest was all too rare 
among Christian clergy, Protestant and Catholic, during the 
Holocaust. 

Still, such an action was also only possible because it 
occurred in 1943, when Germany appeared to be losing the 
war, and because Sweden consented to receive the Danish 
Jews. Denmark alone of the German-occupied countries 
looked after its Jewish citizens once they were deported to 
a concentration camp, e.g.: Theresienstadt, which had the 
unique status of being a ghetto, a concentration camp and a 
transit camp. 


Rescue 

Throughout German-occupied territory, the situation of Jews 
was desperate. They had meager resources and few allies and 
faced impossible choices. A few people came to their rescue, 
often at the risk of their lives. The Swedish diplomat Raoul 
*Wallenberg arrived in Budapest on July 9, 1944, in an effort 
to save Hungary’s sole remaining Jewish community. Over the 
next six months, he worked together with other neutral dip- 
lomats (Charles Lutz of Switzerland and Giorgio Perlasca, an 
Italian Fascist who pretended to be a Spanish diplomat), with 
the Vatican, and with the Jews themselves to prevent the de- 
portation of these last Jews. Le *Chambon, a French Hugue- 
not village, became a haven for 5,000 Jews. In Poland, where 
hiding a Jew was punishable by death, an underground orga- 
nization, Zegota, rescued a similar number. 

In all occupied countries, there were individuals who 
came to the rescue of Jews, often without assistance, offering 
a place to hide, some food, shelter for days, weeks, or even 
for the duration of the war. Most of the rescuers did not see 
their actions as heroic, but they felt bound to the Jews by a 
common sense of humanity. (Israel has recognized rescuers 
with honorary citizenship and the planting of trees at *Yad 
Vashem, Israel’s memorial to the Holocaust; see *Righteous 
among the Nations.) 


German Retreat 

The winter of 1942-43 ended the unbroken streak of victo- 
ries for the German army. Stalingrad was decisive. A Soviet 
counteroffensive began in November 1942, surrounding the 
German army of 250,000 troops. By February, German forces 
were reduced to 91,000 and the Soviet Army went on the of- 
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fensive. By the end of 1943, the German army was forced to 
the banks of the Dneiper and by the end of 1944 they were at 
the borders of eastern Prussia. In January 1945, the Red Army 
was on the banks of the Oder and from there it launched its 
final assault on Berlin. 

The Allied force under the command of General Dwight 
D. Eisenhower launched its assault on D-Day, June 6, 1944, 
storming the beaches of Normandy and securing the beach- 
head. Two million Allied soldiers invaded France, opening 
the long-awaited second front. By August 25, 1944, Paris was 
liberated. France was liberated by the end of the month. The 
Allies advanced steadily, facing a huge and surprising coun- 
terattack in what became the Battle of the Bulge in December 
1944. Nonetheless, the Allies forced Germany into a general 
retreat. By February they were at the Rhine, and in March 
the Rhine was crossed and Allied troops moved steadily to- 
ward Berlin. 


Liberation 

In the summer of 1944 the Soviet Army entered Majdanek, 
and captured it whole. Reports from the camp were carried 
widely in Western newspapers. W.H. Lawrence, in the New 
York Times, wrote: “I have just been to the most terrible place 
on earth.” The Germans were determined not to allow the cap- 
ture of a camp nor of its prisoners. In the winter of 1944-45, 
with Allied armies closing in, desperate ss officials tried fran- 
tically to evacuate the concentration camps and conceal what 
had taken place. They wanted no eyewitnesses remaining. 
Prisoners were moved westward, forced to march toward the 
heartland of Germany. There were 59 different Death Marches 
from Nazi concentration camps during this final winter of 
German domination, some covering hundreds of miles. Gold- 
hagen called the death marches the ambulatory analogue of 
deportation. The Nazis, who had wanted to make Germany 
judenrein, free of Jews, and had therefore shipped them east- 
ward by train to death camps, were now bringing them back 
into their borders on foot. The prisoners were given little or 
no food and water, and hardly any time to rest or take care of 
bodily needs. Those who paused or fell behind were shot. In 
January 1945, just hours before the Red Army arrived at Aus- 
chwitz, 66,000 prisoners were marched to Wodzislaw, where 
they were put on freight trains to the Gross-Rosen, Buchen- 
wald, Dachau, and Mauthausen concentration camps. Almost 
one in four died en route. When they arrived at their destina- 
tion, the concentration camps of Germany were overwhelmed 
by the new inmates. The system broke down. Prisoners were 
not fed, sanitation was impossible, epidemics broke out, and 
even the dead could not be carried away. Conditions were 
so catastrophic that some survivors remember that Bergen- 
Belsen in March and early April 1945 was worse than Aus- 
chwitz. 

In April and May 1945, the United States and British 
forces en route to military targets entered the concentration 
camps from the west and caught a glimpse of what had taken 
place. Even though tens of thousands of prisoners had per- 
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ished, these camps were far from the worst. Yet even for the 
battle-weary soldiers who thought they had seen the worst, the 
sights and smells and the emaciated survivors they encoun- 
tered left an indelible impression. At Dachau they came upon 
28 railway cars stuffed with dead bodies. Conditions were so 
horrendous at Bergen-Belsen that 13,000 inmates died after 
they were freed and the entire camp had to be burned to pre- 
vent the spread of typhus. Most of the ss fled Buchenwald 
before the American armies arrived. The newly freed pris- 
oners, at least those who could still move, greeted entering 
American soldiers as liberators. The Army had to perform 
tasks for which they were ill-trained: to heal the sick, comfort 
the bereaved, and bury the dead. For the victims, liberation 
was not a moment of exultation. Viktor Frankl, a survivor of 
Auschwitz, recalled: “Everything was unreal. Unlikely as in a 
dream. Only later - and for some it was very much later or 
never — was liberation actually liberating.” 


Numbers 

It has become commonplace to speak of six million Jewish 
dead. The number was an estimate derived by a comparison 
between pre-war and post-war Jewish populations, subtract- 
ing from the total those who emigrated to the West or to the 
East, taking the known numbers of those who were killed 
in the Nazi death camps and the concentration camps; and 
those who were casualties of the mobile killing units and 
those who died in the ghettos of German-occupied Poland. 
There is considerable discussion and legitimate debate among 
scholars regarding the numbers killed. Raul Hilberg, the dean 
of American Holocaust historians, basing his calculations 
primarily on German documents, estimates the figure of 
those killed at 5.1 million Jews. The Encyclopedia of the Holo- 
caust, edited by the respected Israeli historian Israel Gutman, 
estimates the number at 5,596,000 to 5,860,000. Wolfgang 
Benz, the German historian, estimates the figure of Jewish 
dead in excess of 6 million. In some countries the figures 
are known and well researched and the names well docu- 
mented. 

The question of number is illustrated by the history of 
numbers at Auschwitz. For years the figures varied. Some 
wrote of four million killed; this was the quasi-official num- 
ber given by the Communist government of Poland, though 
not accepted by Western historians. Rudolph Hoess, the com- 
mandant of Auschwitz from 1940-43 who also supervised the 
murder of Hungarian Jews at Auschwitz in 1944, gave two dif- 
ferent figures. He wrote: “According to my calculations, at 
least 2.5 million people were put to death, gassed and subse- 
quently burned there; in addition, 500,000 people died of ex- 
haustion and illness, which gives a total of 3 million victims.” 
He later repudiated these figures, claiming that he received 
them from Adolf Eichmann. The figure he later reported was 
1.13 million, one virtually identical with the figures of Jews 
deported to Auschwitz. 

In post-Communist times, Fraticek Piper, the respected 
chief historian of Auschwitz, undertook painstaking histori- 
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cal research by triangulating the figures, detailing the num- 
ber of inmates who arrived at Auschwitz, the number of those 
shipped from Auschwitz elsewhere and the number who re- 
mained in the camp. He thus had a clear picture of the num- 
bers who were killed at Auschwitz and their nationality, for 
nine out of ten of those killed at Auschwitz were Jews, but 
Roma and Sinti - gypsies - and Soviet pows and Poles were 
also killed at Auschwitz. Piper calculated that between 1.1 and 
1.3 million people were killed at Auschwitz, the epicenter of 
the Holocaust. Ninety percent were Jews. 

Until recently, historians cited 600,000 as the number 
of Jewish victims killed at the Belzec death camp. This esti- 
mate was based on the pre-war population of Jewish commu- 
nities thought to have been transported to Belzec and is too 
high, because it does not account for large numbers of Jews 
murdered in the ghetto deportation operations or shot 
in other locations because transport to Belzec was too dif- 
ficult. 

To date, only one known document, a report from the 
coordinator of Aktion Reinhard, Hofle, to Eichmann at the 
RSHA in Berlin on January 11, 1943, gives an exact figure of 
Jews killed in Belzec: 434,508. As it has been confirmed by 
direct perpetrators that in Belzec there was no detailed count 
of victims and even some transports could not be included 
in HOfle’s count, the Belzec Memorial estimates that the ac- 
tual death toll for Jews at Belzec may have been as high as 
500,000. Groups of non-Jewish Poles and Roma and Sinti 
were murdered at Belzec death camp, too. Their number, ac- 
cording to testimonies of various witnesses, could range from 
some dozens to some hundreds. There were only two known 
survivors of Belzec. 

There is one figure that is unknown and perhaps un- 
obtainable, even to the most dogged of researchers, and that 
is the number of Jewish dead within the Soviet Union. One 
has difficulty going from the pre-war 1939 census to the post- 
war population because the Soviet Union did not take a 1949 
census; it delayed it by another decade and thus there is a 
twenty year span to evaluate the Jewish population. From 
the discrepancy between 1939 and 1959 statistic, one must 
subtract the natural deaths during a span of two decades, 
those who died in the war, in Stalinist purges, and in the Ho- 
locaust. An estimated figure has to be correlated with the 
Einsatzgruppen Reports and their activities to arrive at their 
conclusions. 

For fifty years, Yad Vashem has undertaken to compile a 
list of the Jews who were killed in the Holocaust one by one, af- 
fidavit by affidavit signed by a witness or by a relative of those 
who were killed. The list of names is contained in a haunting 
memorial room at the end of its permanent exhibition and 
is available on line to those who surf the internet. More than 
three million people have been identified by name, one by one 
by one. It reinforces a truism that people are not numbers, not 
statistics, but individuals whose lives were ended, whose nar- 
ratives were prematurely concluded by killers. 

[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 
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A HOLOCAUST CHRONOLOGY 
1932 
July 31 National Socialist (Nazi) Party receives 37.3% of the vote, giving 


it 230 of 608 seats in the Reichstag. 

August 13 Adolf Hitler rejects an offer by German President Paul von 
Hindenburg to become vice chancellor. 

November 6 In new election the percentage of votes for the Nazis de- 
Clines to 33.1% and the number of their seats in the Reichstag is re- 
duced to 196. 

December 3 Conservative leader General Kurt von Schleicher is named 
chancellor of Germany. 


1933 

January 28 General von Schleicher resigns after serving only 55 days. 

January 30 President von Hindenburg appoints Hitler as chancellor; Franz 
von Papen is named vice chancellor. 

February 2 Political demonstrations are banned in Germany. 

February 27 The Reichstag building is set on fire. Communists are 
blamed. 

February 28 Using a provision of the Weimar Constitution, Hitler is granted 
emergency powers as constitutional protections are suspended. 

March 4 Franklin Delano Roosevelt is inaugurated as president of the 
United States. 

March 22. The first concentration camp is opened at Dachau, near Mu- 
nich. 

March 27 The American Jewish Congress organizes a mass protest 
against the Nazis at Madison Square Garden in New York. A boycott of 
German goods is threatened if Germany makes good on its promise to 
boycott Jewish goods in Germany. 

April1 The German government institutes a boycott of Jewish stores and 
professionals. Expected to last three days, it is suspended after one. 

April 7 Law for the Restoration of Professional Civil Service bans Jews 
from government, including lawyers and university professors as well 
as government workers. 

April 25 The Law Preventing Overcrowding of School and Schools of 
Higher Education restricts Jewish enrollment in German schools. 

April27 The German government prohibits shehitah, the ritual slaughter 
of animals required by Jewish dietary law. 

May 10 German students and their professors remove and burn “un-Ger- 
manic” books from libraries and bookstores. More than 20,000 books 
are burned opposite the University of Berlin. Authors include Jews, op- 
ponents of Nazism, and others defined as un-Germanic. 

July 14 The National Socialist Party is made Germany’s only legal party. 
East European Jews living in Germany are stripped of their citizenship. 
Laws are enacted permitting the sterilization of “unfit” parents and so- 
called “euthanasia” of “defective and useless people,” those who are 
deemed “unworthy of living.” 

July 20 The Vatican signs a concordat with Germany, negotiated by Eu- 
genio Cardinal Pacelli, the future Pope Pius XII, granting Hitler much- 
needed political recognition and in return seemingly protecting the 
rights of Catholics in Germany. 

August 25 The Ha’avarah Agreement is signed between the German 
government and the Zionist Organization enabling Jews to leave Ger- 
many and transfer, at a significant loss, some of their holdings to Pal- 
estine. 

September 22 Jews are banned from journalism, theater, music, art, lit- 
erature, and broadcasting. 

September 29 Jews are banned from farming in Germany. 

November 12 The Nazi Party, now the only party permitted to run in the 
elections, wins 93% of the vote for the Reichstag. 
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1934 

January 26 Germany and Poland sign a ten-year nonaggression pact. It 
will be broken within six years. 

April Germany establishes a “People’s Court” to try enemies of the state. 
The right to trial by jury or to appeal the verdict is abrogated. 

May 17 The German-American Bund organizes a pro-Nazi rally at Madi- 
son Square Garden in New York City. 

June 30 “Night of the Long Knives” purges Nazi Party of hundreds of 
enemies — real or imagined — including high ranking SA (Sturmab- 
teilung, “Storm Troops,” known as Brownshirts) officers and veteran 
Hitler associate Ernst Roehm, its chief. Persecution of German male 
homosexuals intensifies. 

July 4 Theodor Eicke heads newly established Inspectorate of Concen- 
tration Camps. 

July 25 Austrian Chancellor Engelbert Dollfuss is assassinated. Nazis try 
but fail to seize power in Austria. 

August 2 German President Paul von Hindenburg dies in office. Hitler fills 
the vacuum by combining the presidency and the chancellorship and 
becomes the “Fuehrer” and commander-in-chief of Germany’s armed 
forces. Soldiers now take a personal oath of allegiance to Hitler, not to 
the state or the constitution. 

August 19 German voters overwhelmingly (89.9%) approve of Hitler’s 
new powers. 


1935 

January 13 A plebiscite under the League of Nations brings the Saar 
region into Germany. 

March 1 Germany retakes the Saar region. 

March 16 Germany initiates a military draft in direct defiance of the 
Versailles Treaty. France, England, and the United States decide not to 
confront Germany. 

April 1 Anti-Jewish legislation is passed in the Saar region. 

April 30 Jews may no longer display the German flag. 

May 12 Polish leader Jozef Pilsudski dies, ending an era of relative tol- 
erance toward the Jews in Poland. 

May 31 Jews are banned from the German armed forces. 

June 26 Law for the Prevention of Offspring with Hereditary Diseases 
provides for compulsory abortions in some cases. 

September 15 Nuremberg Laws are passed. Reich Citizenship Law 
deprives Jews of their citizenship. Law for the Protection of German 
Blood and Honor prohibits Jews from marrying non-Jews and from 
employing German women under the age of 45. Under its provisions, 
Jews are defined biologically, by “race,” based on the religion of their 
grandparents and not by the identity they affirm or the religion they 
practice. 

November 14 In regulations clarifying the Nuremberg Laws, a Jew is 
defined as anyone with two Jewish grandparents who is a member of 
the Jewish community or anyone with three or more Jewish grandpar- 
ents. Mischlinge (“mongrels,” those of mixed ancestry) are specified 
as anyone with Jewish blood. Marriage between Jews and second-de- 
gree Mischlinge is prohibited. These provisions take hold wherever the 
Germans come to power. 

November 15 German churches provide records to the government in- 
dicating who is a Christian and who is not. 

December 31, 1935 The last Jews in Germany’s civil service are dis- 
missed. 


1936 

March 3 Jewish doctors are denied the right to practice medicine in Ger- 
man government hospitals. 

March 7 German troops occupy the Rhineland in defiance of the Ver- 
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sailles Treaty. The United States, Britain, and France denounce the move 
but do not respond actively. 

March 29 SS (Schutzstaffel, “Defense Squadron”) guard formations 
are named SS Death’s Head Units. These provide concentration camp 
guards. 

June 17 Heinrich Himmler is appointed chief of German police. 

June 19 Max Schmeling defeats Joe Louis in propaganda victory for 
Germans, seemingly confirming German racial dominance. 

June 26 Heinrich Himmler appoints Reinhard Heydrich as head of the 
SD (Sicherheitsdienst, “Security Service”). 

July Spanish Civil War begins. 

August 1-16 The Olympics are held in Berlin. For weeks prior to the 
games, antisemitic posters are removed and antisemitic discourse is 
diminished. African-American runner Jesse Owens wins four gold med- 
als and is slighted by Hitler, who leaves the Olympic Stadium rather 
than present the medals; two American Jewish runners, Marty Glick- 
man and Sam Stoliar, are forced not to run the 400-meter relay by Av- 
ery Brundage, head of the American Olympic Committee, lest Hitler be 
embarrassed further. 

September 7 All Jewish property is taxed at 25%. 

September 23 Sachsenhausen concentration camp opens. 

October 1 Criminal Court judges must swear oath of allegiance to Hitler, 
not to the constitution or the state. 

October 25 Hitler and Italian Fascist leader Benito Mussolini sign a treaty 
forming the Berlin-Rome Axis. 

November 18 German volunteers called the Condor Legion leave for 
combat on the side of Francisco Franco’s troops in Spain. 

November 25 Germany and Japan sign the Anti-Comintern Pact in order 
to block Soviet activities abroad. 

December 27 Great Britain and France agree not to intervene in the 
Spanish Civil War. 


1937 

March 14 Pope Pius XI repudiates Nazi racism in an encyclical Mit bren- 
nender Sorge (“With Burning Concern”), yet does not denounce Nazi 
antisemitism and refers to the Jews as deicides who killed Christ. 

July A “Degenerate Art” exhibition opens in Berlin featuring the work of 
Jewish and other unacceptable artists. 

July 1 Pastor Martin Niemoller, an antisemitic yet anti-Nazi German pas- 
tor is arrested because of his opposition to Hitler. 

July 15 Buchenwald concentration camp is opened. 

September 7 Hitler declares the Treaty of Versailles void. 

October 12 The SS takes control of Grafeneck, an institution for crip- 
pled children in Wuerttemberg, and starts transforming it into a “eu- 
thanasia center.” 


1938 

January 21 The Romanian government strips Romanian Jews of their 
citizenship. 

March 12 The German army enters Vienna; Austria is annexed by Ger- 
many (the Anschluss). Antisemitic laws enacted in Germany in 1933-38 
are immediately imposed on Austria. 

March 28 Jewish community organizations lose government recogni- 
tion in Germany. 

April5 —Anti-Jewish riots throughout Poland. 

April 21 Jews are eliminated from Germany’s economy; Jewish assets 
may be seized. 

April 23 Jews in Vienna are rounded up and forced to eat grass by the 
Nazis on the Sabbath. 

April 26 German government mandates the registration of all Jewish 
property and other holdings in excess of 5,000 marks. Expropriation 
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follows; as does Aryanization — the process of transferring Jewish held 
property into non-Jewish German possession. Aryanization usually in- 
volved government confiscation and auction or the threat of govern- 
ment confiscation followed by a distress sale of Jewish property and 
assets at a fraction of actual value. 

May 3 Concentration camp of Flossenbuerg is opened. 

June 9 Main synagogue in Munich is set on fire. 

June 14 All Jewish businesses that have not registered must now do 
SO. 

June 15 All Jews convicted of a crime — no matter how slight — are ar- 
rested. 

June 25 German Jewish doctors may treat only Jewish patients. 

July 6-14 International Conference at Evian-les-Bains, France, called 
by U.S. President Franklin D. Roosevelt to consider the refugee prob- 
lem, a euphemism for Jews. Thirty-two nations attending are not asked 
to change any laws or to allocate budget resources. Palestine is not 
on the agenda, to assuage British concerns. Neither the U.S. presi- 
dent nor the vice president, not even the secretary of state, attend. 
The results are limited and incommensurate with the growing needs 
of refugees. 

July 14 In response to Evian one German newspaper publishes banner 
headline “JEWS FOR SALE AT BARGAIN PRICE — WHO WANTS THEM? 
NO ONE.” 

August 8 Concentration camp is opened at Mauthausen, formerly in Aus- 
tria, the first of several camps established on former Austrian soil. 

August 10 The Great Synagogue in Nuremberg is destroyed. 

August 17 All Jewish men in Germany must assume the middle name 
of Israel and all Jewish women must assume the name Sarah by Jan- 
uary 1, 1939. 

August 26 Adolf Eichmann establishes Central Office for Jewish Emi- 
gration in Vienna. 

September 15 British Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain meets with 
Hitler to discuss the Sudeten crisis. Hitler demands that Sudetenland 
be ceded to Germany. 

September 22-23 Hitler and Chamberlain meet again. 

September 26 Hitler promises that Sudetenland will be his last territo- 
rial demand in Europe. 

September 27 Jews barred from practicing law in Germany. 

September 29-30 Munich Conference attendees include Chamberlain 
and Hitler, now joined by French Premier Edouard Daladier and Italian 
leader Benito Mussolini. France and Britain settle on a policy of ap- 
peasement. Chamberlain declares “peace in our time.” Hitler is given 
the Sudetenland. 

October The Polish government revokes the passports of all Jews who 
have lived outside Poland for more than five years. 

October 5 Germany complies with Swiss Federal Police request that all 
German passports held by Jews be marked with the letter J, to prevent 
Jews from passing into Switzerland posing as gentiles. 

October 28 Germany expels Jews with Polish citizenship. Poland refuses 
to accept these deportees and Germany refuses their reentry into Ger- 
many. They languish in a no-man’s land in Zbaszyn, Poland. 

November — Father Bernhard Lichtenberg, a Berlin-based Roman Catholic 
priest, condemns German assaults on the Jews. 

November 2 Sections of Slovakia and the Transcarpathian mountains 
are annexed by Hungary. 

November 7 Herschel Grynszpan, whose family is caught in Zbaszyn, is 
distraught at their predicament, goes to the German Embassy in Paris, 
and wounds Ernst vom Rath, the third secretary. 

November 9-10 The November pogroms, known as Kristallnacht, the 
Night of Broken Glass, commence. Throughout Germany, now includ- 
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ing Austria, synagogues are burnt and desecrated, Jewish stores are 
looted, and Jewish men aged 16-60 are arrested and sent to concen- 
tration camps. 

November 12 Hermann Goering convenes a meeting to consider the re- 
sults of Kristallnacht. The Jewish community is fined 1 billion Reichs- 
marks (US$400 million in 1938 dollars); Jews must repair their wrecked 
property, and Jews residing in Germany cannot collect insurance pay- 
ments. All Jews are to be removed from the German economy, cul- 
ture, and society. 

November 15 Jewish students are expelled from German schools. 

December 3 All Jewish businesses must be forcibly Aryanized. 


1939 

January 30 On Hitler’s sixth anniversary as chancellor, he issues a threat 
against the Jews, warning that if war breaks out the result will be the 
annihilation of the Jews. The warning is self-described as a prophecy 
three years later. 

February 10 Pope Pius XI dies. On his night table is an unpublished en- 
cyclical on racism and antisemitism. 

February U.S. Senator Robert F. Wagner and Representative Edith Nourse 
Rogers introduce a bill to permit the entry of 20,000 children from 
Germany in a two-year period. Despite press support, the bill dies in 
committee. 

March 2 Cardinal Pacelli is elected as Pope Pius XII. 

March 15 German troops enter Czechoslovakia and occupy its capital, 
Prague. German troops enter Bohemia and Moravia and Slovakia be- 
comes a German satellite. 

March 25 About 20,000 people march in a “Stop Hitler” parade in New 
York. A half million view the demonstration. 

March 31 Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain announces that Britain 
and France will protect Polish sovereignty. 

May 3 Josef Stalin replaces Jewish Commissar for Foreign Affairs 
Maksim Litvinov with Vyacheslav Molotov. 

May 15 Awomen’s concentration camp at Ravensbrueck is opened. The 
German luxury ship SS St. Louis, filled with Jewish refugees, leaves 
Hamburg en route to Cuba. Jews have entry permits to Cuba as well 
as quota numbers for the United States. 

May 17 British government issues a White Paper limiting Jewish immi- 
gration to Palestine to 15,000 per year for five years. Jewish land pur- 
chases in Palestine are also restricted. 

June 2 SS St. Louis reaches Cuba, where the government demands vast 
sum of money for Jews to disembark. Ship sails along the east coast 
of the United States pending a determination of the fate of its passen- 
gers. U.S. Coast Guard ship trails the vessel to prevent passengers 
from jumping overboard. 

June 17 Forced to return to Europe, SS St. Louis docks in Antwerp, Bel- 
gium. Passengers are divided: 214 to Belgium, 187 to the Netherlands, 
224 to France, and 187 to Britain. 

August 2 Jewish physicist Albert Einstein, exiled from Germany in the 
United States, writes to President Roosevelt about developing an Ameri- 
can atomic bomb. 

August 22 Ina speech to his generals on the eve of the invasion of Po- 
land, Hitler urges the liquidation of Poles in order to gain Lebensraum 
(living space) for the Germans. 

August 23 The Ribbentrop-Molotov (German-Soviet) Non-Aggression Pact 
is signed; a secret provision calls for the division of Poland. 

September 1 World War Il begins with the German invasion of Poland. 

September 3. Great Britain and France declare war on Germany. 

September 6 German forces occupy Cracow. 

September 17 The Soviet Union invades Eastern Poland. 
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September 21 Reinhard Heydrich, SS security chief, orders the estab- 
lishment of Jewish Councils (Judenraete), consisting of 24 Jewish men 
each, to be personally responsible for implementing German orders in 
the ghettos. All Jewish communities in Poland and Greater Germany, 
which now includes annexed parts of Poland, with populations of less 
than 500 are dissolved. 

September 22 RSHA (Reichssicherheithauptamt, the Reich Central Se- 
curity Office) is established. 

September 27 German troops capture Warsaw, the city with the largest 
Jewish population in Europe. 

September 28 Poland surrenders and is partitioned. Germany absorbs 
parts of Poland and occupies Central Poland, area called the General 
Government; the Soviet Union annexes eastern Poland. 

October 1 Polish government-in-exile is established in France. 

October 4 A triumphant Hitler tours Warsaw. 

October 8 First Jewish ghetto in Poland is established in Piotrkow Tri- 
bunalski. 

October 12 Jews from Germany are deported to Poland. 

Mid-October Hitler signs an order backdated to September 1, 1939, to 
give it a wartime appearance, authorizing Reich leader Philip Bouhler 
and Dr. Brandt to expand “the authority of physicians, to be designated 
by name, to the end that patients considered incurable according to the 
best available human judgment of their state of health, can be granted 
a mercy killing.” 

October 24 Jews in Wloclawek, Poland, are required to wear the Yel- 
low Star. 

October 26 Germans begin deportation of 78,000 Jews to reservation 
in Lublin-Nisko region. This is conceived of as a territorial solution to 
the Jewish problem, confining Jews to reservations. 

November 7 Deportation of Jews from Western Poland begins. 

November 12 Jews from the so-called “Reichsgau Wartheland” province 
of annexed Poland are ordered deported to clear the way for resettle- 
ment by ethnic Germans. 

November 15-17 The synagogues of Lodz are destroyed. 

November 30 Soviet Union invades Finland. 

December 5-6 Jewish property in Poland is confiscated, further exacer- 
bating the increasingly desperate plight of Polish Jews. 


1940 

January 6 Shivering Jews in Warsaw are forced to burn Jewish books 
for heat. 

February 8 A Jewish ghetto is established in Lodz. 

April Germany invades Denmark and Norway. 

April 1 Shanghai, China, controlled by the Japanese, accepts Jewish 
refugees. 

April 8-11 Soviet NKVD massacres 26,000 Polish officers, prisoners of 
war, at Katyn Forest near Smolensk. 

April 30 The ghetto of Lodz is isolated and sealed off from the rest of 
the city. 

May 10 Germany invades Netherlands, Belgium, Luxembourg, and 
France. 

May 16 Germans launch a “pacification operation” to eliminate Polish 
intellectuals and priests. 

May 20 The Auschwitz concentration camp begins functioning. Initial 
prisoners are Polish. 

May 29 Belgium surrenders to Germany. 

June 14 Paris falls to the Germans. 

June 22 France signs an armistice with Germany. 

July 10 Battle of Britain begins. 

August 15 Adolf Eichmann proposes turning island of Madagascar into 
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Jewish ghetto, another articulation of the territorial solution to the 
Jewish problem. 

September 1 Soviet officials order Japanese Consul Sempo Sugihara to 
leave Kovno. He has issued thousands of exit visas for Jews who have 
an end visa elsewhere to travel via Japan and Japanese-controlled 
Shanghai. Together with Dutch Consul Jan Zwatendyk, who provided 
an end visa to Curagao, which required no visa, he is responsible for 
saving thousands of Jewish lives. 

September 15 German Luftwaffe suffers major losses in Battle of Brit- 
ain. Britain gains the upper hand. 

September 23 Himmler establishes a special Reichsbank account for 
gold, silver, money, and jewelry taken from Jews. 

September 27 Japan signs treaty with Germany and Italy, forming the 
Axis. 

October 3 Vichy France passes antisemitic legislation modeled on 
Nuremberg laws. 

October 12 Yom Kippur is chosen as the occasion to announce the for- 
mation of a ghetto in Warsaw. 

October 14 Non-Jews are evacuated from area that will become the 
Warsaw ghetto. 

November 15 Warsaw ghetto is sealed. 

November 28 German filmmaker Fritz Hippler’s “documentary” The Eter- 
nal Jew has premiere in Berlin. 

December The Vatican condemns the “mercy killing” of unfit Aryans. 


1941 

January 21 Romanian Iron Guard launches a coup d’etat, during which 
120 Jews are killed, thousands are beaten. 

January 22 Law for the Defense of the Nation is imposed in Bulgaria 
excluding Jews from public service, taxing Jewish businesses, and dis- 
missing Jewish doctors, lawyers, and professionals. 

January 30 On his eighth anniversary as chancellor, Hitler reiterates his 
1939 statement threatening the annihilation of the Jews in Europe. 
February 15 Germans begin deporting 1,000 Jews a week from Vienna 

to ghettos in German-occupied Poland in Kielce and Lublin. 

February 25 General strike of Dutch citizens to protest the deportation 
of Jews from the Netherlands. 

March 1 Bulgaria becomes an ally of Germany. German troops enter 
Bulgaria the next day. 

March 25 Yugoslavia joins the Axis (two days later Yugoslav regime is 
overthrown by internal coup and new government withdraws active 
support to the Axis). 

March 26 The German High Army Command approves the tasks of the 
Einsatzgruppen (“Mission Groups,” “Task Force”) in anticipation of the 
planned German invasion of the Soviet Union. 

April 6 German forces invade Greece and Yugoslavia; the danger to 
Jews is immediate. 

April18 Yugoslavia surrenders. 

May 1 New concentration camps are established at Natzweiler in Al- 
sace and Gross-Rosen, which had been a satellite camp of Sachsen- 
hausen, in Poland. 

May 22 Jews in Croatia must wear the Yellow Star. 

June 6 Commissar Order is issued. All Soviet officials are to be liqui- 
dated, i.e., murdered. 

June 17 Reinhard Heydrich briefs the Einsatzgruppen commanders. 

June 22 German Army invades Soviet Union in Operation Barbarossa. 
Germany is now involved in a two-front war. Einsatzgruppen, with the 
assistance of local gendarmerie and native antisemites as well as the 
Wehrmacht, begin killing Jews immediately. 

June 24 Kovno (Kaunas), Lithuania, is occupied by German troops. 
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June 26 Hundreds of Jews are shot at the Ninth Fort outside of Kovno. 

June 29 Romanian soldiers and local police begin a pogrom in lasi; 260 
Jews are murdered immediately; 4,000 are deported on trains to the 
countryside; less than half will survive the journey. 

July 1 Rioting erupts against the Jews in Lvov, Ukraine. Murder of 
150,000 Jews by Einsatzgruppen, the Wehrmacht, and a special Ro- 
manian unit begins in Bessarabia. It continues for two months. 

July 3 3,500 Jews are killed at Zloczow. 

July 4 Murder of 5,000 Jews in Tarnopol, Ukraine, begins; it will last 
a week. 

July 8 Jews in Baltic states must wear the Yellow Star. 

July 10 1,600 Jews of Jedwabne are murdered by their Polish neigh- 
bors. The mere presence of German troops in the area is sufficient to 
spur the massacre, which will be blamed on the Germans for the next 
six decades. 

July 25 3,800 Jews are killed in pogrom at Kovno. 

July 31. Hermann Goering instructs Reinhard Heydrich to evacuate and 
eliminate all Jews currently in German-held territories, to implement 
what the Germans call “the Final Solution,” the systematic mass mur- 
der of Jews. 

August 2 4,000 Jews are killed at Ponary, the killing field adjacent to 
Vilnius (Vilna), Lithuania. 

August 5 Murder of 11,000 Jews in Pinsk begins. It concludes on the 
8th. 

August 20 Deportation of 4,300 Jews from Paris to Drancy, the first of 
70,000 Jews to be deported. 

August 21 Concentration camp at Jasenovac, Croatia, opens. 

August 27 25,000 Hungarian Jews in forced labor are shot near Ka- 
menets-Podolski, Ukraine. Killing takes two days. 

September 1 Jews in Bohemia and Moravia must wear the Yellow 
Star. 

September 3 First gassing at Auschwitz; 600 Soviet prisoners of war and 
300 Jews are murdered. These “experiments” will prove significant in 
the development of Auschwitz as a death camp. 

September 13 Eleven members of the Judenrat of Piotrkow, Poland, 
who had cooperated with the Jewish underground, are executed af- 
ter torture. 

September 15 15,000 Jews are murdered in Berdichev. 

September 16 24,000 Jews from Uman are murdered at the airport. 

September 22 Ukrainian militiamen massacre 28,000 Jews at Vin- 
nitsa. 

September 27 3,200 Jews of Ejszyszki, Lithuania are executed. 

September 29-30 33,771 Jews are shot at Babi Yar, a ravine adjacent 
to Kiev. 

October 2 Yom Kippur 5702, 3,000 Jews from Vilna, arrested on the sa- 
cred day, are killed at Ponary. 

October 13 15,000 Jews are executed at Dnepropetrovsk, Ukraine. 

October 27 Gassing in mobile gas vans of elderly Jews in Kalisz, Ger- 
man-occupied Poland. 

October 28 Half of 27,000 Jews in Kovno are selected to be killed in 
the Ninth Fort; this group includes the elderly and infirm as well as 
children. 

November 1 Construction of the death camp at Belzec begins. 

November 7 Some 17,000 Jews are forced from Rovno, in German-oc- 
cupied Poland, and murdered in the Sosenki Forest nearby. 

November 23 30,000 Jews are murdered at Odessa, Ukraine. 

November 24 A “model ghetto” transit-concentration camp is established 
at Terezin (Theresienstadt), German-occupied Czechoslovakia. 

November 27 10,600 Jews are murdered at Riga; first deportations of 
German Jews to Riga. 
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December 1 Commander of Einsatzgruppe 3 reports 85% of Lithuania’s 
Jews are dead. 

December 7 Japanese attack U.S. Pacific Fleet at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii. 

December 8 Gassing by mobile gas vans commences at Chelmno in 
German-occupied Poland: U.S., Great Britain, Australia, and New Zea- 
land declare war on Japan. 

December 11 United States declares war on Germany and Italy; Germany 
and Italy declare war on the United States. 

December 21-30 More than 40,000 Jews are murdered at Bogdan- 
ovka in Transnistria. 

December 31 Abba Kovner calls for armed resistance against the Ger- 
mans. He perceives the Germans’ aim to kill all the Jews of Europe 
and that the Jews of Lithuania are first in line. “Jewish youth, do not 
believe those that are trying to deceive you. Out of 80,000 Jews of 
Vilna only 12,000 are left. ... All the Gestapo roads lead to Ponary and 
Ponary means death.... Brethren, it is better to die fighting like free 
men than to live at the mercy of the murderers. To defend oneself to 
the last breath.” 


1942 

January At the beginning of 1942 four out of five people who were to 
die in the Holocaust are still alive. Just 15 months later, the numbers 
are reversed. 

January 7 Germans undertake the gassing of 5,000 gypsies who were 
sent to Chelmno from Lodz, German-occupied Poland. 

January 20 Wannsee Conference is held in Berlin, bringing together 
top Nazi leaders of the Party, the German state, and the occupied 
territories to implement under SS leadership the “Final Solution to 
the Jewish Problem” — the Nazi euphemism for the murder of Euro- 
pean Jews. 

January 30 In a speech to the Reichstag, Hitler reiterates his pledge to 
destroy the Jews of Europe: “Those who were laughing at my proph- 
ecy are not laughing now.” 

February 15 The first mass gassing of Jews begins at Auschwitz. 

February 22 10,000 Jews are deported from Lodz to the Chelmno killing 
center where they are gassed. 

February 24 The SS Struma carrying 759 Romanian Jewish refugees 
is sunk by a Soviet submarine in the waters off Turkey. David Stoliar 
is the lone survivor. The engine on the ship did not work; its passen- 
gers were not permitted to disembark in Turkey or to enter Palestine. 
Belzec opens; within the next ten months some 500,000 Jews will be 
murdered there. 

March 1 Construction of the Sobibor death camp begins. 

March 17 Mass killing by gassing begins at Belzec. The beginning of 
the deportation of 30,000 Jews from Lublin. This deportation lasts 
four weeks. 

March 24 First deportation of West European Jews to Belzec. 

March 27 _ First deportation of French Jews to Auschwitz begins. 

May 4 More than 10,000 Jews are deported from Lodz to Chelmno for 
gassing. Operation takes nine days. 

June 1-6 7,000 Jews from Cracow are gassed at the Belzec death 
camp. 

June 2 The BBC reports that 700,000 Jews have been murdered. 

June 5 The SS reports that 97,000 persons have been “processed” in 
mobile gas vans. 

June9 192 men and boys are killed in Lidice, German-occupied Czecho- 
slovakia, in response to the assassination of Reinhard Heydrich. The 
residents of Lidice were not involved with the attack on Heydrich; their 
“crime” was the proximity of the town to the assassination site. 

June 11 10,000 Jews from Tarnow are deported to Belzec for gassing. 
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June 20 The beginning of the deportation of 13,776 Viennese Jews to 
Theresienstadt. 

June 29 Jewish resistance by force of arms in Slonim, Belorussia. Al- 
most 15,000 Jews are burned. 

June 30 A second gas chamber is opened at Auschwitz-Birkenau. The 
London Times reports more than 1,000,000 Jews are killed. 

July 8 7,000 Jews from Lvov are killed in the adjacent Janowska labor 
and extermination camp. 

July 13 Big sweep in Paris: arrest of German and Austrian Jews liv- 
ing there. 

July 14 Thousands of Dutch Jews are arrested and deported to Aus- 
chwitz. Trains leave from the Westerbork transit camp in Netherlands. 

July 17 Himmler visits Auschwitz and observes the gassing. 

July 22 The Warsaw ghetto is surrounded. Mass deportations from War- 
saw begin. By September 12, 1942, 265,000 Jews will be deported to 
Treblinka, where they will be gassed. 

July 23. Adam Czerniakow, chairman of the Warsaw Jewish Council, 
commits suicide. “They have asked me to kill the children with my 
own hand. This | cannot do.” 

July 28 Three days of killing begins in Minsk. 30,000 Jews are mur- 
dered. 

July 30 German industrialist Eduard Schulte tells a Swiss colleague of 
the decision to kill the Jews and to use prussic acid for gassing. Infor- 
mation soon reached Gerhart Riegner of the World Jewish Congress 
in Geneva. 

August 3 12,000 Jews from Prezemysl, German-occupied Poland, are 
deported to Belzec. 

August 4 First deportations of Belgian Jews to Auschwitz. 

August 6-17 20,000 Jews from Radom are murdered at Treblinka. 

August 10-30 50,000 Jews from Lvov, Ukraine, are murdered. 

August 20-24 Amid the deportations from Warsaw, 19,000 Jews from 
Kielce, German-occupied Poland, arrive in Treblinka, where they are 
gassed. 

August 29 Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, president of the World Jewish 
Congress, receives cable from Gerhart Riegner via British parliamen- 
tarian Samuel Silverman, informing him that “that there has been 
and is being considered in Hitler’s headquarters a plan to extermi- 
nate all Jews from Germany and German-controlled areas in Europe 
after they have been concentrated in the east. The number involved 
is said to be between three and a half and four million and the ob- 
ject is to permanently settle the Jewish question in Europe.” Wise is 
asked by the U.S. State Department, which had previously received 
the cable through secret channels, to keep quiet until the informa- 
tion is verified. 

September 4-12 Lodz Jewish Council Chairman Mordecai Chaim Rum- 
kowski agrees to the deportation of children and old people. He says: 
“Brothers and sisters, hand them over to me; fathers and mothers, give 
me your children.” His justification: only some Jews can be saved; it 
is better to save some than to risk total destruction. 15,000 are de- 
ported. 

September 21 Bodies of previously gassed Jews are dug up at Aus- 
chwitz and burned in open pits to prevent contamination of local 
ground water. 

September 22 40,000 Jews of Czestochowa are deported to Treblinka. 

September 25 Jews of Korets escape to the forest while others set the 
ghetto ablaze rather than submit to deportation. 

October 4 All Jews in concentration camps in Germany are ordered to 
be sent to Auschwitz. 

October 11-12 11,000 Jews from Ostrowiec-Swietokrzyski are killed 
at Treblinka. 
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October 15 22,000 Jews of Piotrkow-Trybunalski are deported to Tre- 
blinka. 25,000 Jews of Brest-Litovsk are murdered. 

October 28 — First transport of Jews from Theresienstadt to Auschwitz. By 
war’s end more than 88,000 will be deported to Auschwitz. 

November 24 Rabbi Stephen S. Wise goes public with the information 
regarding the Final Solution. The State Department had told him: “We 
can confirm your deepest fears.” But when questioned by the press the 
State Department will not confirm Wise’s report. Thus, it appears in the 
press as a Jewish statement rather than government information and 
its impact is more limited. The report that two million Jews had been 
murdered is, in fact, an understatement. 


1943 

January 3 Polish President Wladyslaw Raczkiewicz requests that 
Pope Pius XIl denounce German attacks on Jews. The pope remains 
silent. 

January 4 The SS instructs concentration camp commandants to send 
human hair taken from Jewish women to Germany for processing. 
January 12 Beginning of the deportation of 8,000 Jews from Zambrow, 

German-occupied Poland. Operation continues for nine days. 

January 18 Germans resume Warsaw ghetto deportations. Jews respond 
with resistance, street fighting erupts. 6,000 Jews are deported in four 
days from Warsaw to Treblinka. The deportation is halted, which the 
resistance perceives as a victory. 

February 2 The German Sixth Army surrenders at Stalingrad. The tide of 
war shifts with this major German defeat. 

February 10 The State Department sends a cable to all legations instruct- 
ing them that secure government lines cannot be used for the trans- 
mission of private information. Given the cable reference to previous 
communications on the fate of Jews, the implications are unmistak- 
able: shut down information coming in on the Jews. 

February 13 Amon Goeth becomes commandant of Plaszow concen- 
tration camp. 

February 16 Jewish activist group in the United States headed by Peter 
Bergson (Hillel Kook) places full page New York Times advertisement 
“For Sale to Humanity/70,000 Jews,” calling for the ransom of Jews. 

February 20 Crematorium Il is completed at Auschwitz-Birkenau. 

March 9 The Bergson group presents the pageant “We Will Never Die” 
in New York City. 

March 10 The German government demands the deportation of Bulgar- 
ian Jews, but Bulgaria, which had previously consented to the depor- 
tation of Jews from Thrace and Macedonia, faces unexpectedly stiff 
domestic opposition from intellectual, cultural, and religious leaders 
and refuses. 

March 15 Deportations of Jews from Salonika begins. By mid-August 
some 56,000 Jews will be deported to Auschwitz. 

March 23 Crematorium IV opens at Auschwitz-Birkenau. 

April 19 Warsaw Ghetto resistance begins. The fighting will continue 
openly until May 16, 1943, when SS General Jurgen Stroop reports to 
his superiors, “The Jewish Quarter is no longer.” Bermuda Conference 
of Great Britain and the United States is held to consider the plight of 
Jewish refugees in Europe. Access to the island is restricted and public 
pressure on the delegations is therefore lessened. 

April 20 Germans respond to Warsaw Ghetto Uprising by setting the 
ghetto on fire, building by building, block by block. 

May 8 German troops reach Mila 18, Resistance headquarters. Mor- 
decai Anielewicz and his comrades either commit suicide or are suf- 
focated. 

May 16 The main synagogue in Warsaw is destroyed. Stroop reports the 
end of the Uprising. Some Jews remain in hiding. 
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June 1 During the liquidation of the Sosnowiec ghetto, armed resis- 
tance breaks out. 

June 21 Himmler orders the liquidation of all Jewish ghettos in the So- 
viet Union. 

June 25 Armed Jewish resistance breaks out in Lvov, Ukraine, and Cze- 
stochowa, German-occupied Poland. 

July 16 Crisis in Vilna’s United Partisan Organization as its leader, Yitzhak 
Wittenberg, is captured by the police and freed by his fighters and then 
chooses to surrender to prevent the destruction of the ghetto. 

July 25 Benito Mussolini resigns and is arrested. 

July 28 Jan Karski, a young Polish Catholic courier, arrives in the United 
States to meet with American government and civic leaders. Among his 
other assignment is to tell them of the plight of the Jews. 

August 2 Armed resistance at the Treblinka death camp allows for the 
escape of 350-400 inmates; all but 100 are captured. 

August 16 Germans enter the Bialystok ghetto and meet with armed re- 
sistance. 5,000 Jews are killed on the spot and 25,000 are deported 
to death camps. 

September 3 Allies invade Italy, which surrenders within five days. An 
armistice is signed with the Allies. 

October 2 The Danish people help rescue more than 7,000 Danish Jews 
who are ferried by boat to nearby Sweden. 500 Jews are arrested in 
Denmark and deported, but the Danish government continues to in- 
quire as to their fate. 

October 4 Heinrich Himmler delivers speech to SS officers at Posen, 
speaking with pride of their work: “Most of you know what it means to 
see a hundred corpses lie side by side, or five hundred, or a thousand. 
To have stuck this out and — excepting cases of human weakness — to 
have kept our integrity, this is what has made us hard.” 

October 14 Leon Feldhendler and Jewish Soviet POW Aleksandr Percer- 
sky lead armed revolt at death camp of Sobibor. 11 Germans are killed 
and 200 Jews escape. Only 50 survive the war. Two days later, Him- 
mler orders the camp destroyed. 

October 16 Germans deport Jews of Rome to Auschwitz. 477 are shel- 
tered in the Vatican and another 4,238 find shelter in monasteries. 
8,300 deported. 

October 20 The United Nations War Crimes Commission is established. 

November 3 The Germans’ “Harvest Festival” (Erntefeat), murder of Jews 
in three camps in Lublin area. 

November 19 Prisoners at Sonderkommando 1005 revolt at Janowska; 
their task had been to dig up bodies and burn them, using bone crush- 
ers to get rid of all evidence of murder. 

December 16 Josiah DuBois meets with Donald Hiss at U.S. State Depart- 
ment and begins to unravel State Department cover-up of its hampering 
the rescue of Jews by inaction and false representations. 


1944 

January 13 Josiah DuBois, Randolph Paul, and John Pehle, three U.S. 
Treasury Department officials, present a “Report to the Secretary 
on the Acquiescence of this Government to the Murder of European 
Jews,” accusing the State Department of preventing action from be- 
ing taken to rescue Jews. Secretary of Treasury Henry Morgenthau, 
Jr., reacts strongly. 

January 16 Morgenthau meets with President Roosevelt and presents a 
“Personal Report to the President,” a condensed and milder version of 
the report he received, but does not leave it at the White House. Within 
days the War Refugee Board is created. 

March 19 The Germans take control of Hungary and its more than 
700,000 Jews. Germany implements its tried and true practices of 
dealing with the Jews: definition, confiscation of property, ghettoiza- 
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tion, and deportation to death camps. The implementation of the “Final 
Solution in Hungary” will take less than four months. 

April4 The United States takes air reconnaissance photographs of Aus- 
chwitz. 

April 7 Two Slovakian Jews escape from Auschwitz: Alfred Wetzler 
and Rudolph Vrba (Walter Rosenberg). They will soon provide Allies, 
the Jewish community, and the Yishuv with a detailed report of Aus- 
chwitz killings. 

April15 The ghettoization of Hungarian Jews begins. 

May 15 Germany begins the deportation of Hungarian Jews, primarily 
to Auschwitz. 437,402 Jews are deported on 147 trains between May 
15 and July 8, 1944. 

May 19 Inorder to buy time and because they are under the illusion that 
it might actually work, Germans send Joel Brand to Turkey with a pro- 
posal of exchanging one million Jews for goods. In a second mission by 
Brand’s companion, they seek a separate peace with the West. 

June 2 Yitzhak Gruenbaum, chairman of the Rescue Committee of the 
Jewish Agency, requests that rail lines to Auschwitz be bombed. 

June 4 Allies liberate Rome. 

June 6 Allied forces land on the beaches of Normandy on D-Day. 

June 10 Germans kill 642 residents of Oradour-sur-Glane in revenge for 
the killing of an SS officer. 

June 23 Red Cross inspectors visit Theresienstadt ghetto/concentration 
camp. The Germans clean up the ghetto, plant gardens, create a soccer 
field in an elaborate charade designed to deceive their visitors. 

June 24 U.S. Military Air Operations declares bombing of Auschwitz “im- 
practicable.” It would require the diversion of considerable air support 
needed elsewhere. 

July 7 Churchill tells his foreign minister to get anything possible out 
of the British Air Force and “invoke my name, if necessary,” for the 
bombing of Auschwitz. 

July 8 Facing international pressure and a deteriorating war situation, 
Hungary informs Berlin that the deportation of Jews will end. 

July 9 Raoul Wallenberg arrives in Budapest under Swedish diplomatic 
cover and the assignment to do what he can for Hungarian Jews. 

July 23 Russian troops enter Majdanek death camp. W.H. Lawrence, a 
correspondent for the New York Times, writes: “I have just seen the 
most terrible place on earth.” 

August 1 The Red army liberates Kovno. 

August 2 2,800 gypsies are gassed at Auschwitz. 

August 2 Final deportation of Jews from the Lodz ghetto, the last ghetto 
in Poland. Over the next three weeks 60,000 Jews are deported, includ- 
ing Judenrat chairman Chaim Mordechai Rumkowski. The Lodz ghetto 
lasted longer than any other in Poland, yet Rumkowski’s strategy of 
rescue through work fails in the end. 

August 20 The U.S. Army Air Force bombs Buna-Monowitz, the labor 
camp at Auschwitz, also known as Auschwitz Ill. The death camp at 
Birkenau (Auschwitz Il) — and its gas chambers — is untouched. 

August 23 Marshal lon Antonescu is overthrown in Romania and Roma- 
nia joins the Allies. 

August 25 German forces surrender in Paris. Adolf Eichmann and his staff 
leave Hungary, seemingly ending the deportation of Hungarian Jews. 

September 3 Brussels is liberated by the Allies. Anne Frank is among the 
Dutch Jews deported from Westerbork to Auschwitz. 

September 16 Following a Communist coup, Bulgaria declares war on 
Germany. 

October 6 The Soviet Army enters Hungary. 

October 6-7 Sonderkommando Uprising at Auschwitz. One of the four 
crematoria is set on fire. 

October 13 Soviet troops enter Riga, Latvia. 
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October 17 Adolf Eichmann returns to Budapest. 

October 18 Oscar Schindler arranges to have 300 women from Plaszow 
who had been deported to Auschwitz transferred to his factory. 

October 20 22,000 Hungarian Jews are put on trains en route to Aus- 
chwitz. 

October 30 Last deportation train from Theresienstadt to Auschwitz. 
88,000 Jews have been sent from there to Auschwitz. 

November 6 30,000 Hungarian Jews are driven by the Hungarian Iron 
Cross to the old Austrian border. 

November 8 Beginning of Death March from Budapest. 

November 25 Demolition of Crematorium II begins at Auschwitz-Birke- 
nau. 


1945 

January 6 Four Jewish women are hanged at Auschwitz for supplying 
explosives for the October uprising. 

January 17 Red Army enters Budapest. Last roll call at Auschwitz. 
Raoul Wallenberg is arrested by Soviet officials; his fate still remains 
in dispute. 

January 18 Forced evacuation of Auschwitz, in what became known 
as the Death Marches. Prisoners are forced to walk toward Germany 
rather than be captured alive by advancing Soviet troops, reversing 
long process of making Germany Judenrein. Many will die on these 
marches from cold and hunger, the absence of shelter, fatigue and de- 
Spair. Josef Mengele leaves Auschwitz, taking with him the records of 
his medical experiments. 

January 27 Soviet troops enter Auschwitz and find 7,000 prisoners 
alive. 

February 3 Forced march of prisoners from Gross-Rosen to Flossen- 
buerg. 

February 4 Allied Conference at Yalta establishes postwar division of Eu- 
rope. Last conference attended by President Roosevelt. 

March 9 U.S. Ninth Army reaches the Rhine River. 

March 30 Soviet troops enter Austria. 

April11 SS leaves Buchenwald and prisoners take charge; a short while 
later U.S. troops enter. 

April 12 Generals Dwight David Eisenhower, George Patton, and Omar 
Bradley visit Ohrdruf concentration camp. Eisenhower reports: “The 
things | saw beggar the imagination. The visual evidence and the ver- 
bal testimony were so overpowering. ...| have reported what | saw and 
heard, but only part of it. For most of it, | have no words.” He summons 
the press and political leaders. 

April14 Swedish Count Folke Bernadotte negotiates the release of 423 
Danish Jews from Theresienstadt. 

April 15 British troops enter Bergen-Belsen. Situation is so grave that 
13,000 Jews will die after liberation. 

April 23. Concentration camp at Flossenbuerg is liberated by U.S. 
Army. 

April 29 Hitler’s last will and testament. American troops enter 
Dachau. 

April 30 Hitler and his hastily married wife, Eva Braun, commit suicide 
in Berlin. Soviet Army captures Reichstag. 

May 2 German forces in Berlin surrender. 

May 5 U.S. Army liberates Mauthausen. 

May 7 Germany signs unconditional surrender. 

May 8 V-E Day: Victory in Europe. 

August 6 An American B-29 bomber drops an atomic bomb on Hiro- 
shima, Japan. 

August 9 In another bombing run, American B-29 bomber drops an 
atomic bomb on Nagasaki, Japan. 
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August 11 Anti-Jewish riots in Cracow, Poland. 
September 2 Japan surrenders. World War Il is over. 
September 17 Trial of Bergen-Belsen personnel begins. 
October 25 Jews are attacked in Sosnowiec, Poland. 
November 15 Trial of Dachau Camp administration. 
November 19 Anti-Jewish riots in Lublin. 

November 20 First trial of Nuremberg defendants. 


1946 

May 1 Anglo-American Commission recommends the admission of 
100,000 Jews to Palestine. Britain, which holds the mandate for Pal- 
estine, refuses. 

July 4 Anti-Jewish pogrom in Kielce, Poland, follows the disappearance 
of a non-Jewish child. 46 Jews are killed. Over the next year 100,000 
Jews will flee Poland to American- and British-held territory in opera- 
tion called Berihah (“Escape”). 

September 18 Part of Emanuel Ringelblum’s collection of documents 
from the Oneg Shabbat archive is discovered buried beneath the rubble 
of Warsaw ina milk can. 

October 1 First verdicts of Nuremberg trials. 

October 15 Hermann Goering takes his own life before he is to be ex- 
ecuted. 

October 16 Those convicted at Nuremberg are executed, including former 
German Foreign Minister Joachim von Ribbentrop, Der Stuermer pub- 
lisher Julius Streicher, former Governor-General of Poland Hans Frank, 
and Ernst Kaltenbrunner, RSHA chief, among others. 

October 23 23 Nazi doctors are brought to trial at Nuremberg, 


1947 

January 13 15 Nazi judges are brought to trial at Nuremberg. 

February 8 Six German industrialists are brought to trial at Nuremberg. 

March 29 Former Auschwitz Commandant Rudolph Hoess is sentenced 
to death at his Warsaw Trial. He is hanged outside the gas chamber at 
Auschwitz | on April 16. 

May 8 Trial of 24 board members of |.G. Farben begins. 

May 10 Trial of 12 former Wehrmacht officers begins. 

July 1 Trial of 14 former SS leaders begins. 

August 16 Trial of 12 Krupp executives begins. 

August 20 Doctors’ trial concludes. Statement on medical and re- 
search conduct is issued concerning human experimentation, includ- 
ing the concept of informed consent and the right to stop treatment 
at any time. 

November 4 21 former senior German diplomats are tried. 

December 40 former Auschwitz administrators are tried. 


1948 

May 14 State of Israel is proclaimed; its borders are opened to Jews, 
including survivors, who may enter freely. 

December 9 A Convention for the Prevention of Crimes of Genocide is 
adopted by the United Nations, which specifically outlaws many of the 
crimes associated with the Holocaust. The Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights follows the next day. 


1949 

May 23 Federal Republic of Germany is established (West Germany). 

October 7 Democratic Republic of Germany is established (East Ger- 
many). 


1950 

June The Displaced Persons Act of 1948 is amended to allow Jewish 
immigration to the United States on an equitable basis. 

December 1 Second Ringelblum milk can is discovered. 
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1951 

April12 Yom ha-Sho’ah ve-ha-Gevurah (Holocaust and Heroism Remem- 
brance Day) is established by the Israeli Knesset. 

September 27 West German Chancellor Konrad Adenauer apologizes to 
the Jewish people and offers reparations. 


1952 
September 10 Israel and West Germany agree on German payment of 
reparations to Israel and to Jewish organizations. 


1960 
May 23 David Ben-Gurion, Israel’s prime minister, announces the capture 
and removal to Israel of Adolf Eichmann, who will stand trial there. 


1961 
April 11 August 14 Trial of Adolf Eichmann in Jerusalem. Eichmann is 
found guilty by an Israeli court and sentenced to death. 


1962 
May 31 Eichmann is hanged and his ashes are scattered at sea. As of 
2006 he is the only man ever executed in Israel. 


1963 
December 20 _ Trial of SS officers at Auschwitz is held in Frankfurt-am- 
Main. Trial lasts until August 1965. 


1969 

September 1 German penal code eliminates paragraph 175, the provi- 
sion under which German male homosexuals were arrested and con- 
fined by the Nazis. 


1978 

April 16-19 U.S. television network NBC broadcasts the docudrama The 
Holocaust over four consecutive nights, bringing the event to the at- 
tention of millions. 

May 14 U.S. President Jimmy Carter announces his intention to estab- 
lish the President's Commission on the Holocaust to recommend an 
appropriate national memorial to its victims. 


1979 

January The President's Commission on the Holocaust begins its delib- 
erations with Elie Wiesel as chair. 

Office of Special Investigations is established in the U.S. Department of 
Justice to investigate Nazi war criminals who settled in the United 
States. 


1980 

October The United States Holocaust Memorial Council is established by 
a unanimous act of Congress to plan and build the United States Ho- 
locaust Memorial Museum. 


1981 
June More than 6,000 gather in Jerusalem for the World Gathering of 
Jewish Holocaust Survivors. 


1985 

French movie director Claude Lanzmann releases Shoah, a 92-hour docu- 
mentary on the Holocaust. 

May 5-7 U.S. President Ronald Reagan’s visit to Bitburg, where Waffen 
SS troops are buried, provokes an international controversy. 


1986 
December Elie Wiesel is awarded the Nobel Peace Prize for his role as 
Holocaust witness and his efforts for human rights and human dig- 


nity. 
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1993 

February Beit Hashoah/The Museum of Tolerance opens in Los Ange- 
les. 

April 19 United States Holocaust Memorial Museum opens in Wash- 
ington. 

July 29 The Israeli Supreme Court on appeal releases John Demjanjuk, 
who had been convicted in 1988 by a Jerusalem Court of war crimes 
as “Ivan the Terrible.” 

October Schindler's List, a film by Steven Spielberg, opens and is seen 
by tens of millions of Americans. It sweeps the Academy Awards. 


1994 

With the proceeds of Schindler's List, Steven Spielberg establishes the 
Survivors of the Shoah Visual History Foundation to record on video 
tape the personal testimonies of 50,000 Holocaust survivors. Within 
five years 52,000 testimonies are taken in 32 languages in 57 coun- 
tries. 


1996 

May Swiss bankers and the World Jewish Congress decide to look 
into the misappropriation of Jewish funds during and after the Holo- 
caust. 

October 23. Peter Hug, a Swiss historian, shows how Switzerland 
used funds of Holocaust victims to settle claims by Poland and Hun- 
gary. 


1997 
October Accused Nazi collaborator Maurice Papon goes on trial in France 
for the deportations of Jews from France, including children. 


1998 

August Swiss banks agree to pay $1.25 billion to compensate Holocaust 
victims for stolen assets. 

August 19 The Italian Assicurazioni Generali insurance group decides 
to pay $100 million to Holocaust victims as compensation for previ- 
ously unpaid insurance. 

December 3 Atameeting in Washington, 44 nations agree to return fine 
art looted from victims of the Nazis. 


1999 

February 16 Germany establishes a $1.7 billion Remembrance, Respon- 
sibility and the Future Fund financed by the German government and 
major German corporations that had profited from forced labor dur- 
ing the Nazi era. 

May 26 Germany agrees to compensate Polish slave laborers. 


2000 

January An international conference of 21 heads of state and delega- 
tions representing 46 countries is convened by the prime minister of 
Sweden to consider Holocaust education. 

March Pope John Paul Il visits Yad Vashem in Jerusalem, condemns anti- 
semitism as anti-Christian, and apologizes for antisemitism by Chris- 
tians at the Holocaust Memorial and even more strikingly in a note in- 
serted into the Western Wall. 

April Holocaust denier David Irving loses the libel suit that he brought 
against American historian Deborah Lipstadt as an English court finds 
that Irving did indeed falsify the historical record and that he is an anti- 
semite and a racist. This is a major defeat for Holocaust denial as Irving 
was its most erudite representative. 


Sources: The Holocaust Chronicle (2000); R. Rozett and S. Spector (eds.), Encyclo- 
pedia of the Holocaust (2000); I. Gutman (ed.), Encyclopedia of the Holocaust 
(1990). 
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RESPONSES 
THE VICTIMS 


Behavior of the Victims 

In a chapter entitled “Auschwitz: The Death of Choice” in Ver- 
sions of Survival: The Holocaust and the Human Spirit, the Ho- 
locaust scholar Lawrence *Langer writes: “After we peel the 
veneer of respectable behavior, cooperation, hope, mutual sup- 
port, and inner determination from the surface of the survi- 
vor ordeal, we find beneath a raw and quivering anatomy of 
human existence resembling no society ever encountered be- 
fore.” The situation of the victim can best be described as one 
of “choiceless choices where crucial decisions did not reflect 
the options between life and death but between one form of 
abnormal response and another, both imposed by a situation 
that was in no way of the victim’s own choosing.” Only by un- 
derstanding the distance between that world and our world 
can we presume to enter the world of the Holocaust. 


WHO IS COMPETENT TO JUDGE THIS BEHAVIOR? One issue 
that has been hotly debated between survivors of the camps 
and those who were not inside, whether they be outside wit- 
nesses or researchers, has been the question of who is com- 
petent to describe and evaluate the behavior of the victims 
and their leaders. Many survivors have held the view that 
“no one who has not had any personal experience of a Ger- 
man concentration camp can possibly have the remotest con- 
ception of concentration camp life.” Elie *Wiesel said: “Only 
those who were there will ever know.’ Primo Levi argued that 
if the lagers had lasted a little longer they would have devel- 
oped a language of their own. Ordinary language of ordinary 
people living through ordinary experiences cannot describe 
what it was like to be there. Philosopher John Roth suggested 
an ethical principle: “handle with care,” with modesty and 
humility. 

Little does the outsider know of the hard fight for ex- 
istence that raged among prisoners. Admittedly, survivors 
have the advantage of the immediate personal experience of 
a world that is very different from ours, a phenomenon not 
easily imaginable. But acceptance of this claim at face value 
would mean that with the last survivor gone, research and 
evaluation of such behavior would also come to an end. And 
when Wiesel said, “And those who were there can never tell,” 
he is urging the nonsurvivor to back away, dismissing every 
attempt to understand. 

Survivor testimony, however important, is not unim- 
peachable. Some generalize on the basis of brief experience 
in a camp or in a ghetto to arrive at conclusions of broader 
applications. On the other hand, it is not beyond the capaci- 
ties of a conscientious witness to learn and seek to compre- 
hend and arm himself with Einfuehlungsvermoegen, which is 
the proper meaning of the Talmudic saying, “Judge not thy 
neighbor until thou art come into his place,’ as formulated in 
modern terms by Viktor Frankl: “No man should judge un- 
less he asks himself in absolute honesty whether in a similar 
situation he might not have done the same.” 
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Any attempt to apply to the victims of the Holocaust 
or of comparable extreme situations the standards of behav- 
ior of a civilized society must fall short. “Standards of normal 
society did not obtain in the ghettos and concentration camps. 
Theft, egotism, lack of consideration for others, disregard- 
ing all laws, all this was prohibited in pre-concentration 
camp days; inside the concentration camp, however, it was 
normal, indeed essential for survival.” In these conditions, 
“there was neither the time nor the desire to consider moral 
issues.” As Primo Levi put it: “Survival without renunciation 
of any part of one’s moral world - apart from powerful and 
direct interventions by fortune - was conceded only to 
very few superior individuals, made of the stuff of martyrs 
and saints.” And saints died far more often than they sur- 
vived. 

Most prisoners were concerned with survival. The admit- 
ted purpose of the Nazis in regard to the Jewish victim — as 
long as he was alive —- was to reduce the homo sapiens to the 
category ofa primitive creature with steadily decreasing needs, 
finally reduced to craving for food: “two hundred grams of 
bread ruled over life” (Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn, about the Gu- 
lag); “general preoccupation with food” (Frankl); “I am hun- 
gry, I am cold; when I grow up I want to be a German, and 
then I shall no longer be hungry, and no longer be cold” (diary 
of a child in the Warsaw ghetto). In an early and now virtu- 
ally entirely disregarded treatment of the camps, the famed 
psychologist Bruno *Bettelheim, who himself was a prisoner 
before the war, before the killing began, wrote of the infan- 
tilization of the Jews as if the structure of their situation were 
not essential to what they experienced. 

Dehumanization was essential to the Nazi universe. 
When the commandant of Treblinka was asked why he both- 
ered to dehumanize the Jews even though he was going to kill 
them, he answered: “Because it made it easier somehow.” And 
dehumanization was structural. The literary scholar Terrence 
Des Pres termed Nazi action an “excremental assault,’ the at- 
tempt to drown the Jews in their own filth. And the architec- 
tural historian Robert Jan Van Pelt has shown that such ex- 
cremental assault was structured into the camp, into the very 
design of the latrines, which imposed a biological catastrophe 
on the victims. 

Concentration on material relating to the behavior of 
Jews alone is insufficient for any valid judgment. Some con- 
temporary phenomena with a degree of comparability offer 
significant insights into the psychology of terrorized men, for 
example the behavior of political opponents in Nazi Germany 
and in the U.S.S.R., of Soviet and German prisoners of war 
during World War 11, of detainees in Stalinist camps, and of 
defendants and onlookers in the 1936-37 Moscow trials. 


Mass Behavior 

The behavior of the masses will be discussed under the follow- 
ing headings: the invasions; deportations inside German-an- 
nexed Poland before the German-Soviet war; isolation ghet- 
tos, labor camps and squads (inside and outside the ghettos); 
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collection of deportees and deportation to the death camps; 
behavior in death camps. 


BEHAVIOR DURING INVASION. ‘The inevitable concomitant 
of war is the flight of refugees from the area of hostilities. In 
addition to non-Jews, more than 300,000 Jews from Poland 
fled, in the face of a catastrophic military defeat and of the 
total collapse of state and government, to the eastern, non- 
Nazi-occupied Polish territories, which were controlled by 
Soviet troops on Sept. 17, 1939, and further east; to the Vilna 
region (temporarily occupied by the Soviets, later transferred 
to Lithuania); to the southern part of Lithuania; and to Ro- 
mania and Hungary. They fled despite the lessons of history: 
the experience of more than a century taught Jews that safety 
was in the movement westward, not eastward. The Germans 
had been comparatively well behaved during World War 1. Yet 
Jews, only one in ten in the Polish population, formed the ma- 
jority of Polish refugees everywhere but in Romania and Hun- 
gary. This movement came to a halt when all powers involved 
sealed off their borders. In the west, no significant flights were 
reported during the period of the “phony war” between the 
declaration of war by France and Britain in September 1939 
and the German invasion of France in May 1940. 

The situation changed with the invasion, when non- 
Jews and Jews from France, Belgium, and, to a lesser degree, 
from the Netherlands used all available roads and vehicles to 
escape the invading armies. After the beginning of German- 
Soviet hostilities (in 1941), no such spontaneous movement of 
Jews was reported from the U.S.S.R., because of the sudden- 
ness of the invasion and the psychological unpreparedness of 
the Jewish population, and also because the Soviet press had 
been completely silent concerning Nazi persecution of Jews 
in Poland during the period of the Soviet alliance with Nazi 
Germany, from August 1939 to June 1941. Similarly, the sud- 
denness of the invasion of Yugoslavia made any large move- 
ment of Jewish refugees practically impossible. On the other 
hand, Jews were among the beneficiaries of the government- 
sponsored evacuation of special categories of state and party 
officials and industry personnel. 


BEHAVIOR DURING THE DEPORTATIONS INSIDE POLAND, 
1939-41. The division of the German-occupied part of Po- 
land into the General Government and the areas annexed to 
the Reich had one dire consequence for some 100,000 Jews 
and 200,000 Poles of the areas of annexation. These territo- 
ries were swiftly depolonized and dejudaized; there were mass 
deportations of Poles and Jews into the General Government 
territory. The evidence is that Poles and Jews alike, stunned 
by the debacle and utterly uncomprehending of the meaning 
of German deportation orders, met their fate without any ex- 
ternal sign of resistance. 


BEHAVIOR OF JEWS IN ISOLATION. ‘The specificity of the 
Jewish behavior begins with the next stage of persecution, 
namely, isolation, which was carried out consistently in the 
east, partially in the south, and - if at all, in a different set- 
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ting - in the west of Europe. No resistance was possible in 
the course of ghettoization, and in some respects ghettoiza- 
tion was even desirable as a sort of defense against bloody 
pogroms, both spontaneous and Nazi-incited. Jews on their 
own, separated from the general population, seemed safer, 
at least for a time. Work in labor camps, an important factor 
in the gradual physical emaciation of the masses, had one 
major advantage: Jews came into contact with non-Jews, 
thus enabling the Jews to trade personal belongings for food. 
Because of this possibility, ghetto Jews even volunteered for 
outside labor. The same phenomenon was observed in the So- 
viet prisoner-of-war camps in the occupied areas. Only a few 
cases of sabotage by Jewish forced laborers were recorded, but 
Jews were not overly productive in their work - they heeded 
the slogan “work slowly.’ As to the masses enclosed in the 
ghettos, their basic if not exclusive desire was to rescue them- 
selves and their families; suffering and humiliation were the 
price that had to be paid for any faint hope of survival. Jews 
fought starvation and epidemics by making themselves use- 
ful as a skilled and unskilled labor force, creating new indus- 
tries out of nothing, engaging in smuggling whenever it was 
possible. 

For example, in the Warsaw ghetto, which had a Jewish 
population larger than that of all of continental Western Eu- 
rope put together, and in other ghettos with lines of commu- 
nications to the outside world, smuggling assumed gigantic 
proportions and flourished to the benefit of the inmates. As 
one diarist put it: “Perhaps, the day will come and the Jewish 
people will erect monuments to the unknown smugglers.” 

There are some records of spontaneous mass flights 
of Jews to the woods from the ghettos (after burning their 
houses), and of betrayals by the local population (e.g., at Tul- 
czyn). But such an exodus depended on the existence of an es- 
cape route and the proximity of a forest. There are also known 
individual cases of disobedience to the orders of the Jewish 
councils (Judenraete) and the police (e.g., evasion of labor 
duty or the payment of fees for release from that duty, or of 
non-payment of taxes), and even physical resistance against 
certain actions of the Jewish police occurred in some ghettos. 
Hunger strikes and street demonstrations in the large, tightly 
controlled Lodz ghetto are recorded, prompted mostly by 
labor and food conditions. 

There was no lack of channels for the masses to express 
their dissatisfaction with their fate. In the General Govern- 
ment, the “Jewish Social Self-Help” organization (financed by 
the American Jewish *Joint Distribution Committee), and in 
Warsaw the house committees, served this purpose. Political 
party ties and youth groups from prewar times served not 
only to maintain, as far as possible, close relations between 
like-minded persons, but were also a source of mutual help 
(e.g., party kitchens). The parties were also responsible for 
the widely distributed underground press, which provided 
an indispensable source of information. The ghetto dwellers 
established clandestine schools and prayer houses and tried 
to preserve records of their collective life. 
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Demoralization set in, with despair, disease, poverty, 
malnutrition, and death. The lowest depths of the first cat- 
egory were reached in Warsaw by a group of Jews on Dzika 
Street 13, called Di Draytsentl, who joined with the Gestapo 
to oppress their fellow Jews (some of them were killed by the 
resistance movement), or in the activities of the Salonika col- 
laborators (some of whom were sentenced to death by Greek 
courts and executed). In Amsterdam and Berlin (but not on 
the Aryan side of Warsaw) the height of demoralization was 
reached when some Jews betrayed their fellow Jews in hiding 
to the Nazi authorities. They, too, were later to answer for their 
crimes before state courts. 


BEHAVIOR DURING COLLECTION OF THE DEPORTEES AND 
DEPORTATION TO THE DEATH CAMPS. There was an im- 
mense difference between the situation in areas of Jewish con- 
finement (ghettos and transit camps) and areas where the Jews 
were not concentrated in particular places. Having received a 
summons to appear for Arbeitseinsatz (code name for the de- 
portation in the Netherlands), Jews in the latter still had some 
chance to escape deportation. While large numbers of those 
who received summonses showed up for deportation (prod- 
ded sometimes, in the case of the Netherlands, by members 
of the Jewish council, the Joodse Raad), others went into hid- 
ing with non-Jews, and a few refused to go into hiding as an 
act endangering non-Jews on the theory that Jews should not 
impose on non-Jews dangers intended for them alone. Op- 
portunities for hiding depended on the degree to which gen- 
tiles were willing to accept Jews, and on the sanctions imposed 
by the Germans for such assistance. There was no certainty 
in this attempt to escape; betrayal of the “submerged” was a 
daily occurrence. Sanctions differed in the East and the West. 
In Poland the penalty for hiding a Jew was death. 

Two distinguished writers have recorded instances of 
such behavior. A picture of Ukrainian peasants awaiting ship- 
ment to Germany for forced labor at a time when the local 
population was already well aware of conditions of life there 
is offered by Anatoly Kuznetsov (Babi Yar, 286-7): 


I... tramped obediently into a yard behind one of the cottages. 
About fifteen peasants were there, old men and boys, some sit- 
ting on the mound around the cottage and others just on the 
ground. Their faces were passive, indifferent, empty of expres- 
sion. Just to make sure, I asked a boy of my age, “Are they tak- 
ing us to Germany?” “Uh-huh,” he sniffled. “They are taking 
everybody.’ The raid was a quiet one. The soldiers went from 
cottage to cottage, hauling people out: the men came submis- 
sively, silently, just as I had come.... We were driven to a col- 
lective farm yard.... Our few guards were evidently so used to 
obedience from people that they did not come into the yard 
with us.... They [the peasants] were all gray and ragged, and 
they sat in silence, in a dull stupor. 


The following is a striking description by the Polish writer Fer- 
dynand Goetel (Czasy wojny, 112) of the behavior of the Jews 
in the small town of Zawichost, near Sandomierz: 


In the summer of 1943, a Gestapo squad arrived in Zawichost, 
called in the Jewish leaders (starszyzna) and announced that 
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in a few days the Jews would have to leave town. They should 

be ready to march and await the arrival of the escort. This hap- 

pened at a time when Jews even in remote provinces had no il- 

lusions as to what was in store for them.... The whole [Jewish] 

population of the town was on the spot ... looking at the road 
by which the German police was supposed to arrive. 

The author asked his companion (a local landlord): “Do 
they know what is in store for them?” The companion: “Surely.” 

The author: “Why do they not disperse, why do they not es- 

cape?” The companion: “Where? To what place can they es- 

cape?” 

Most Jews were at a severe handicap. They could not blend 
into the local population. They could not pass as non-Jews and 
they could not depend on the local population to hide them 
or not to betray them. Some spoke the native language with 
difficulty or with an accent and even those who could “pass” 
were in constant danger that someone from their past would 
recognize them, in which case they might be betrayed or 
blackmailed, or that their own emotions would betray them. 
As for the deportations themselves, the people were locked 
in cattle cars with strong guards, not knowing their destina- 
tion and suspicious of the “final objective,” subjected to fraud 
and deception by the Nazis. They were told that they were to 
be “resettled in the East” and often they believed the decep- 
tion. There were only individual cases of breaking out and 
jumping from the moving trains, with all the dangers of such 
a situation and the uncertainty of finding shelter with Polish 
or Ukrainian people. 

For Polish Jews, the mass deportations came after 30 
months of unspeakable suffering that had severely reduced 
their power to physically or psychologically resist. Some even 
turned themselves in for the promise of bread. The Nazis were 
skilled at deception, and a captive population often seizes on 
any idea that offers it hope lest it be completely demoralized 
by despair. Even in ordinary situations people often resist fac- 
ing bad news. The helplessness of the deportees was due to 
the generally shared rejection of the very idea of total destruc- 
tion of Jewish communities, the hopes that the deportees, at 
least the men and women fit for work, were being sent east to 
other camps or ghettos, and that the first selection would also 
be the last one. Perhaps the most striking proof of the strength 
of these illusions was an incident involving thousands of vol- 
unteers who crowded the Umschlagplatz (collection point) in 
Warsaw. The lack of an alternative (armed resistance in ab- 
sence of weapons and difficulties of communication), fear of 
collective sanctions, and tenacious belief in Hitler’s inevitable 
defeat, all created a sense of apathy. This analysis, borrowed 
from a thoughtful essay by the Polish-Jewish resistance fighter 
Adolf Berman, written in January 1943, is mutatis mutandis 
applicable to other areas as well. 

No escape at all was possible for the Jews in the expanded 
US.S.R. and in Yugoslavia, where - unlike Poland and Western 
Europe - the process of murder started simultaneously with 
the invasion, at the hands of the Einsatzgruppen invested with 
unlimited authority to shoot hundreds of thousands of Jews 
and “communists.” In the second wave of killings (mostly by 
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shooting), the behavior of the masses in those areas was simi- 
lar to that of the victims in the death camps in Poland. In the 
final wave of deportations (for example from Lithuania to Es- 
tonia), people were sent to labor camps. 


JEWISH BEHAVIOR IN DEATH CAMPS. After the life in the 
ghettos and camps, after having lost the power of resistance 
under the constant Nazi terror, and often having also lost all 
or part of their families, nothing but blind obedience could 
have been expected of these prisoners when they were shipped 
to gas chambers disguised as showers. The calm that reigned 
among candidates for death impressed various witnesses, 
some of them seeing it as a characteristic of dignified death 
in view of the impossibility of living a dignified life. The Jew- 
ish Sonderkommandos (“special commandos”) in the death 
camps were sometimes forced to perform the macabre job of 
accompanying the victims to the gas chambers and, after their 
death, disposing of the corpses, extracting gold teeth, cutting 
hair, etc. Their situation was paradoxical, perhaps compro- 
mised: as long as groups kept arriving, the “services” of these 
men were needed. When there was a lull in the killing, they 
would be killed, as they were the most dangerous eyewit- 
nesses. In four death camps, when the killing was close to the 
end, the Sonderkommando rose up. There were uprisings in 
Auschwitz in October 1944, in Treblinka (Aug. 2, 1943), Sobi- 
bor (Oct. 14, 1943), and Chelmno (January 1945), at the cost 
of many Jewish lives as against the loss of only relatively few 
Nazi lives. But their significance is greater than the statistics 
of numbers killed. 

Their reports of the Jews’ final moments differ. One 
Sonderkommando from Auschwitz reported: “Children be- 
haved like children looking for their parents’ hand. Parents 
embraced their children. Children didn’t know anything” 

Shlomo Dragon, one of two brothers who worked as a 
Sonderkommando, said: “People called one another by name. 
Mothers called their children, children, their mothers and fa- 
thers. Sometimes we could hear Shema Yisrael” - the central 
credo of the Jewish religion, traditionally recited by Jews at 
the point of death: “Hear O Israel, the Lord is our God, the 
Lord is One.” 

The lone Sonderkommando survivor from Belzec reports: 
“T heard the noise of sliding doors, moaning and screaming, 
desperate calls in Polish, Yiddish - blood-curdling screams. 
All that lasted fifteen minutes. Screams of children, women 
and finally one common continuous horrible scream. All that 
lasted fifteen minutes. The machine ran for twenty minutes 
and after twenty minutes there was silence.” 

How did they deal with their own situations? They 
became numb. Interviewed over time and in many places, 
Sonderkommandos spoke of themselves as automatons, ma- 
chines, not people. Feelings were shut down. They had to be. 

Inmates describe one unique type of person in the camp, 
the *musselman, the walking dead. No one described him 
more emphatically than Primo Levi at the beginning of his 
account of life in Auschwitz, If This Be a Man (US. title Sur- 
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vival in Auschwitz): “An emaciated man, with head drooped 
and shoulders curved, on whose face and in whose eyes not a 
trace of thought is to be seen.” Levi cautions: “Whoever does 
not know how to become an ‘Organisator, ‘Kominator, ‘Prom- 
inent; soon becomes like a musselman. In life a third way ex- 
ists, and is in fact the rule; it does not exist in the camps.” 

Inmates shunned the musselmen; they needed all their 
strength to keep themselves together, to keep from falling 
into such despair. 

In the daily dilemma of the conflict between the in- 
stinctive will to remain alive at all cost and the faint hope of 
maintaining at least a certain amount of “God’s image,” the 
condemned Jews in the death camps reached the depth of hu- 
man degradation. In terms of numbers and ultimate fate, the 
recaptured Soviet prisoners of war who were imprisoned by 
their own country as “deserters” for refusing to fight unto the 
death came closest to the Jews, with two significant differences: 
they were young and mostly single and thus spared the fate of 
having to witness the agony of their loved ones; and they were 
military men trained in the use of arms and indoctrinated 
with Soviet and Russian patriotism. Like the Jews, who were 
not protected by any international convention, these prison- 
ers were also unprotected, since their government considered 
all of them deserters and did not invoke the Geneva Conven- 
tion on Prisoners of War. 

Here are a few Dante-esque scenes of their behavior: 


The exhausted comrades were considered by the less exhausted 
ones as living corpses, and some of the stronger prisoners 
watched the dying and upon their death stripped them naked, 
sometimes even before they gasped their last breath. Despite 
cruel punishment meted out to marauders by their own com- 
rades, these crimes continued, since in the climate of total de- 
moralization punishment did not work. Groups of marauders - 
each with their own sphere of influence - acted collectively and 
with exclusive claim to the “property” of their victims. Another 
phenomenon in these camps was cannibalism. Corpses were 
found in the morning with hearts, livers, and large pieces from 
their insides cut out. The cannibals, if caught, were delivered to 
the Germans for death by shooting. And still it went on. 


Under the circumstances, the Jewish masses could not and 
did not - as a rule - revolt. No significant acts of sabotage or 
other forms of resistance have been recorded for their part by 
prisoners of war (both those internationally protected by the 
Geneva Convention and remaining mostly in camps in their 
home countries and - a fortiori - unprotected Soviet prison- 
ers of war), or the millions of European workers (on Sept. 
30, 1944, some 7.5 million) situated in the heart of Germany, 
many of them enjoying wide freedom of movement and other 
privileges, or by non-Jewish prisoners of concentration camps 
(prior to 1945). 


Behavior of Jewish Officials 

JEWISH COUNCILS (JUDENRAETE). The personal integ- 
rity of the members of the Joodse Raad in Amsterdam or the 
Reichsvereinigung in Berlin or of Elchanan Elkes in Kovno 
was never questioned, in contrast to that of members of coun- 
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cils in Poland. Individual cases of misconduct (e.g., extorting 
money from victims for better quarters) have been recorded. 
The political acumen of the average members in the daily con- 
flict with the Machiavellian Nazis was not less than that of a 
Chamberlain or Daladier, but not sufficient to avert disaster, 
which visited the Jews no matter what they did. The sense of 
responsibility of members accepting the office is beyond ques- 
tion. A few examples out of many: Adam *Czerniakow (War- 
saw) was offered an immigration certificate for Palestine, but 
he refused to leave the community and eventually committed 
suicide. David Cohen (Amsterdam) received a visa to Switzer- 
land but refused to leave. Julius Seligsohn (Berlin) returned 
from the U.S. to help in the Reichsvertretung and subsequently 
died in the concentration camp in Oranienburg. 

A critical test of the behavior of councils called upon to 
participate in the deportation to the death camps came at a 
time when the destination of the deportees became known. 
The question for the historian is the following: Why did they 
not refuse to take the German orders when it was clear that 
they were becoming what may loosely be called accomplices 
of the Nazis? Hope (sometimes fulfilled) for exemption from 
deportation of the council member and his family and friends 
was built into the four reasons that predominate in the con- 
temporary literature: 

(1) The Nazi terror against the recalcitrant members of 
the councils and their families and expected reprisals against 
the community for their acts and omissions. 

(2) The danger of refusal to cooperate would lead to the 
appointment of a new unscrupulous member (the principle 
of negative selection). 

(3) The theory that alternatively no other person would 
be appointed to the Jewish council and the Germans would 
do the job themselves, with much more cruelty. 

(4) The hope that as long as selection remained in the 
hands of the Jewish leaders the best elements of the commu- 
nity might be preserved for its future rehabilitation. 

This type of “cooperation” imposed by the Gestapo on 
the Berlin Jewish community in the process of “resettlement” 
was different. Under threats that otherwise the “ss and sa 
would do it alone; members of the Gemeindevorstand in Ber- 
lin were ordered to put at the disposal of the Gestapo its “reg- 
ister” of Berlin Jews. After a heated debate, the Vorstand and 
the Reichsvereinigung agreed to cooperate “in the hope that 
they would be able to do as much as possible in the interests 
of the affected persons.” 

A special problem arose in cases in which councils, 
knowing the impending disaster, failed to share this knowl- 
edge with the people. Their behavior has been a subject of 
controversy. In places where nothing could have been done 
to change the course of events, some members considered it 
advisable not to let victims know the truth in order to spare 
them the agony and ultimate desperation that comes from 
knowing that the end is near and there is no way out. This 
was the policy followed, according to some reports, by Leo 
*Baeck in Theresienstadt when he saw that there was no pos- 
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sibility of escape. On the other hand, such behavior provoked 
the charge that information essential to their decision making, 
however narrow the options, was withheld from the victims. 
In the most extreme cases there were charges of collaboration 
with the Nazis, who, too, tried to keep the destination of the 
victims secret, but such charges are exaggerated. Jewish leader- 
ship did not want the captive Jews killed; their goal of survival 
was inimical to the Nazi goal of the Final Solution. 

The individual behavior of council members varied: 
some participated in the deportations; others refused, know- 
ing full well that they were “personally responsible for car- 
rying out orders” and the penalty would be death. Their one 
option was suicide. 

Fear of Nazi mass vengeance - collective and dispropor- 
tionate reprisal - also was a factor in leading many council 
members to oppose resistance and flights from the ghettos to 
join the partisans, while others tolerated or even encouraged 
such flights, and some were prepared to assume leadership 
for armed resistance or organized mass flights when, in their 
view, the proper moment came. 

Canons of behavior in these extreme cases were for- 
mulated post factum by the Israel legislature and put to the 
test in Israel courts. Under the Nazis and Nazi Collaborators 
(Punishment) Law 5710 - 1950, “the delivery of a persecuted 
person to an enemy administration” was declared a punish- 
able crime (Art. 5 of the Law). The article covers all forms of 
participation in selection and deportation of Jews. The same 
law established two criteria for the release of a person from 
criminal responsibility: 

(1) if he did or omitted to do the act in order to save him- 
self from the danger of immediate death threatening him and 
the court is satisfied that he did his best to avert the conse- 
quences of the act or omission, or 

(2) if he did or omitted to do the act with intent to avert 
consequences more serious than those which resulted from 
the act or omission, and actually averted them. 

In the light of these canons, the Israel courts were faced, 
among other things, with the following problems: 

(1) Are the criteria for legal evaluation of the acts of the 
Jewish participants in the deportation to be borrowed from 
normal codes of behavior in normal times or are they to be 
established while bearing in mind the particular nature of 
the Nazi period and its effects on the nature of an ordinary 
simple human being? 

(2) Is the nonresignation of a Jewish participant in de- 
portation who had known the purpose of that deportation 
reprehensible? 

(3) Is the forced delivery of a minority of victims to the 
Nazis justified when it can be proven that in such a case the 
immediate deportation of the majority was prevented? In 
other words, does such an act fall under the clause of “avert- 
ing more serious consequences”? 

(4) Is the care for the Jewish participant's family and the 
threat to him and his family ground for releasing him from re- 
sponsibility for this participation? It is difficult to say whether 
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the Israel legislature’s canons might have helped men of con- 
science to determine their decisions, had these canons been 
in effect in the ghettos. 

From a traditionalist point of view, there was, however, 
the Code of Maimonides (Yad, Hilkhot Yesodot ha-Torah, 5:5) 
under which “...if pagans should tell them [the Jews] ‘give us 
one of yours and we shall kill him, otherwise we shall kill all 
of you; they all should be killed and not a single Jewish soul 
should be delivered” But if the victim is specified, he may be 
handed over. The principle is that Jews may not themselves 
be killers. In actual practice, the interpretations given to this 
Code of Maimonides by rabbinical authorities during the 
Shoah were contradictory. Thus the rabbi of Kovno, Abraham 
Duber Cahana Shapiro, ruled that “if a Jewish community... 
has been condemned to physical destruction, and there are 
means of rescuing part of it, the leaders of the community 
should have courage and assume the responsibility to act and 
rescue what is possible.” In contrast, the Vilna rabbinate, re- 
plying to the argument of the head of the Judenrat that “by 
participating in the selections and delivering a small number 
of Jews, he is rescuing the rest from death,’ took the strict view 
of Maimonides. Their advice to the Judenrat chairman, Jacob 
Gens, was ignored. Rabbi Isaac Nissenbaum of the Warsaw 
ghetto pushed for a new form of “sanctification,” not tradi- 
tional martyrdom, “kiddush ha-Shem, but survival as a form 
of defiance “kiddush ha-Hayyim: The secular sector argued 
that the Code of Maimonides was incomplete guidance for 
unprecedented circumstances. 


JEWISH POLICE. As in the case of Jewish councils, the be- 
havior of the Jewish police, who were employed by the Jewish 
Councils to keep order in the ghetto and who in some cases 
participated in the deportation of Jews, does not lend itself 
to easy generalization. In their conflicting duties toward the 
non-Jewish commandants, the Jewish councils, the Nazi au- 
thorities, and their own community, there were considerable 
differences between large cities and small towns, where the 
relations of the police and the local Jews were close, as well as 
differences between local policemen and those recruited from 
among the refugees. In cases where converts from Judaism 
were chosen as policemen, their outsider status and distance 
from the Jewish population caused additional problems. The 
functions imposed on the Jewish police were, to say the least, 
distasteful: enforcement of obligatory labor duty and all this 
implied, in conditions where the evasion of one laborer was 
bought at the price of recruiting another one; collection of 
taxes and “contributions”; confiscations of Jewish property; 
combating smuggling (but also practicing it); participation 
in collecting deportees (mostly only in the first wave, a task 
later taken over entirely by the Germans), ranging from ac- 
tive search for hidden victims and their brutal treatment, 
particularly in the presence of Germans, through apathetic 
compliance with orders, to clandestine help for the victims, 
and even refusal to participate in the “hunt.” The policemen 
and their families were promised exemption from resettle- 
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ment in return for participation in the collections and were 
threatened with reprisals for noncompliance. Naturally, the 
promises were not kept. After each “action,” the cadres of po- 
lice were reduced and the policemen and their families were 
also deported. Incidentally, there were differences of opinion 
among Jewish observers about whether participation of the 
Jewish police in the actions was not preferable to exclusive 
German participation. 

The majority of Jewish police in areas with no partisans 
opposed resistance. This policy was not unpopular among 
the masses who, fearing Nazi mass reprisal, likewise opposed 
resistance, while in the eastern (Polish-Soviet) areas cases of 
cooperation with and assistance to résistants were rather fre- 
quent. 

Perhaps the two extremes of the behavior of the Jew- 
ish policemen are epitomized in the ghettos of Warsaw and 
Kovno. The facts known about Warsaw (where, incidentally, 
a number of suicides and the evidence of an opposition group 
among policemen are recorded) differ in two respects from 
those in Kovno: police in the latter participated only perfunc- 
torily in the collection of deportees while the former - with 
some exceptions - readily participated; and the Kovno police 
were in close contact with the résistants while no such con- 
tact is known in Warsaw (again with a few exceptions). The 
functions of Jewish supervisors in labor camps and kapos in 
concentration camps were essentially police functions and of- 
fered opportunities for supervisors to abuse and mistreat their 
charges. Some used their role to assist Jews; others let their 
power go to their head and behaved brutally; some did both. 

The Soviet police in German prisoner-of-war camps 
combined, so to say, the functions of the councils and the 
police. It consisted of healthy, strong, and amoral prisoners. 
These men - with very few exceptions — knew no pity or com- 
passion for their own comrades. They would beat up prisoners 
with impunity and frequently flog them to death. The black 
market of products “imported” to the camp was in their hands. 
They were the absolute masters of the camps. 


Behavior of the Active Elite 

In Poland, in both the German- and Soviet-occupied or an- 
nexed areas, the active elite consisted of representatives of 
party-afhliated and unaffiliated youth movements of various 
shades of opinion. It took some time for them to unite in a 
common cause; these groups were ideologically opposed to 
each other, and had to overcome the reasoning of the older 
generation to create contacts with the Polish underground, 
acquire arms from them, and use their channels of communi- 
cation. These were exclusive groups, reluctant to receive new 
members for reasons of security and because there were not 
enough arms to go around. 

The motives for integrated Jewish participation in the 
resistance in Yugoslavia, the Netherlands, Italy (where Jews 
had had previous contacts with left-wing anti-Fascist move- 
ments), France, and Slovakia (in the revolt of 1944) were both 
patriotic and subconsciously Jewish. 
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In particular, in the Maquis (the term for French resis- 
tance fighters) the Jews were welcome as French patriots, en- 
emies of the Nazis, and victims of the German occupation 
regime. The Jewishness of a candidate was a guarantee of his 
devotion to the cause. He was more reliable than the average 
Frenchman from a security viewpoint. No wonder the Jewish 
role in the movement was out of all proportion to the percent- 
age of Jewish population in France. The Eclaireurs Israélites de 
France was a small but an effective - avowedly Jewish - group 
of résistants. This was not the situation in the East. Whether 
ghetto fighters or partisans in the woods, the Jews were guided 
by unequivocally Jewish motives — rescue of national honor, 
“a few lines in history books.” More sober - but again Jewish - 
was the motivation of Palestinian Jewish parachutists. 


Physical Resistance and Flight 

REVOLT. The behavior of the active resistance groups in the 
conditions sketched above manifested itself in various ways. 
With the exception of the Netherlands, where physical resis- 
tance - an act of sabotage — occurred early (January-February 
1941) and was paid for with 400 Jewish lives (the people were 
seized at random by the Nazis and shipped to Mauthausen via 
Buchenwald where all but one perished within a few months), 
there was no organized armed resistance in the early years of 
the war. Revolts in Eastern Europe started in major ghettos 
at the beginning of 1943, at the time the majority of the Jew- 
ish population had already been destroyed, but significantly, 
at a time when France did not yet have its own Maquis and 
Tito’ Partisans had not yet become a serious factor. The War- 
saw ghetto revolt of April 1943 was the first direct confron- 
tation of local forces with the Nazis. From the viewpoint of 
rescue, this and the following revolts were of little value (ex- 
cept for those few fighters who survived the unequal fight). 
‘The price was high, the influence of the uprising on the Nazis 
(who sped up the process of destruction) was inconsiderable, 
but the moral purpose - to demonstrate and affirm Jewish 
honor - was achieved. 


FLIGHT FROM THE GHETTOS TO JOIN PARTISANS. The 
flights from Polish and Soviet ghettos were of practical rescue 
value in areas where partisan bands were active (woods and 
marshes), although the partisans were largely hostile to the 
Jews (Soviet partisans were more hospitable than Polish, but 
not always), as was the local population, which was the main 
source of food supply for the groups. The conditions for a Jew- 
ish partisan movement were most unfavorable; it could receive 
no help from a Jewish state or a Jewish army; it had no arms, 
and the few it could acquire were obtained with difficulties 
and at great sacrifice. No concerted action by the ghettos was 
possible, or even by Jews not confined in ghettos, given their 
isolation from the non-Jewish population. A Jewish partisan 
in a generally hostile environment had no outside help, no 
supply of food, no mobility. Despite these agonies, the Jewish 
partisans gave a good account of themselves and a far from 
negligible number of them survived. 
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FLIGHT OF ZIONIST YOUTH. A particular form of defiant 
behavior toward the Nazi and pro-Nazi authorities was that 
of He-Halutz and other Zionist youth groups: escape to Pales- 
tine. Their escape was not merely personal, but communal and 
ideological; they intended to join the efforts to build a state. 
Those who chose to do this had to traverse dangerous routes, 
whether they came from the West as, for example, from the 
Netherlands, or from Eastern countries like Poland, and had 
to make their way via the Carpathian mountains, Slovakia, 
Hungary, or Romania, and the Black Sea. 


FLIGHT FROM THE CONCENTRATION CAMPS. Finally, there 
was the successful flight of 76 Jewish prisoners (out of a to- 
tal of 667 who made the attempt) from concentration camps 
to bring the world the news of the annihilation of their peo- 
ple. The risks were enormous. That a deaf ear was turned to 
their message reflects on the kind of world they had to ap- 
peal to. 


Behavior of Jews in Allied Armies 

No analysis of Jewish behavior or the “Jewishness” of certain 
types of behavior would be complete without a look at the be- 
havior of the Jews in the Allied forces. From all the accounts, 
one conclusion emerges: not only did they do their duty, like 
their fellow citizens, but also they often excelled in acts of 
heroism because of their complete identification with the 
purposes of the anti-Nazi coalition, emotionally strengthened 
by the conviction that they were fighting for their countries 
and for their people too. Jews from Germany who had emi- 
grated to Allied countries went back in uniform to fight the 
war. Some were chosen for special intelligence units, where 
their knowledge of the enemy and/or language proved valu- 
able. They volunteered for dangerous missions. They dem- 
onstrated courage. This is true for all Allied armies and in 
particular for the Soviet Army, where the Jews distinguished 
themselves in the number and grade of decorations they were 
awarded. In addition, they were instrumental in the creation 
of national divisions in the Red Army, e.g., Lithuanian, Lat- 
vian, and Czechoslovak, constituting the majority of the vol- 
unteers there. 


Jewish Collaboration 

In the Netherlands, a Jewish court of honor tried members 
of the Joodse Raad and condemned them on several counts, 
including acceptance of membership in the council. Neither 
the Courts of Honor in the Displaced Persons (pp) camps, nor 
later Israeli law and practice, considered membership in Jew- 
ish councils or police reprehensible per se. The Joodse Raad 
members were further condemned for publishing the Joodse 
Weekblad, which had become a mouthpiece for the Germans, 
and for participating in the selection and transportation of 
the Jews to the East, but not for shipping them knowingly to 
their death. In Warsaw, members of the pre-Soviet invasion 
Jewish Council (deeply involved in anti-Nazi activities) who 
had fled abroad were considered by people like Czerniakow 
to be deserters. 
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In the pp camps, courts of honor and rehabilitation 
commissions were active for a number of years. They were 
connected with the central and local organizations of pps in 
Germany and Italy. The functions of these institutions were 
complementary: while the courts considered alleged mis- 
deeds and judged the defendants, the rehabilitation commis- 
sions, acting at the request of individuals who felt themselves 
unjustifiably maligned, investigated and ruled on their ap- 
peals. In both cases the basic approach was to find whether 
the persons concerned deserved a place in the postwar Jew- 
ish community. Persons found guilty were disqualified from 
participation in the new Jewish organizations, either perma- 
nently or for a number of years. In addition, they were denied 
pp benefits (material assistance, help in emigration) and, in 
particular cases, were even excommunicated. The number of 
trials of council members was minimal (as was their presence 
among the survivors); most of the trials were against ghetto 
policemen and kapos (prisoner supervisors or prisoner-func- 
tionaries in the camps). Some trials were also conducted 
in Poland and in some countries of resettlement, including 
Israel, where they were based on law and were conducted in 
the state courts. 


Conclusions 
The following conclusions emerge: 

a) While participation in the Jewish councils was largely 
determined by a long tradition of communal responsibility, 
their members and those of the Jewish police were in the last 
stages faced with demands never made by the Nazis on other 
institutions created and used by them as instruments of local 
control. This general survey has discussed the effect of their 
participation on the final outcome of the Nazi policy of exter- 
mination. The morality of individual behavior and conscience 
has to be considered in context in each case. 

b) In two aspects the behavior of the active elite was un- 
doubtedly superior in spirit and objectives: (1) the conscious 
and deliberate element of self-sacrifice to save the honor of 
the Jewish people; (2) the quality of the Jewish share in the 
war on the side of the Allied powers. 

c) The behavior of the Jewish masses in the various stages 
of the Holocaust is in a general way what could have been ex- 
pected from any group having to face all-pervading terror by 
the overwhelming power of a ruthless enemy like the Nazi 
machine. In two respects it was, perhaps, above expectations. 
First, the instinctive will to live (in the ghettos where families 
were not separated) developed resourcefulness and inventive- 
ness in combating famine and oppression hardly found else- 
where in comparable situations. Second, in spite of continuous 
terror and the bestiality of the persecutors, depersonalization 
only rarely reached the lowest level of animalization. 

d) The behavior of the Jewish masses was not a result of 
inherited or “racial” traits, as some critics have contended, 
but was the product of Nazi terror unprecedented both in its 
objectives and methods. 


[Jacob Robinson /Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.) 
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Spiritual Resistance in the Ghettos and Concentration 
Camps 

There were two types of resistance, armed resistance and un- 
armed resistance, called by many scholars of the Holocaust 
spiritual resistance. The term spiritual resistance is employed 
here in an all-inclusive sense. Rabbi Issac Nissenbaum of the 
Warsaw ghetto stated, “This is the time of the Sanctification 
of Life, and not of the Sanctification of the Lord’s Name in 
death. In the past the enemies were after our souls, and Jews 
sacrificed their bodies in the Sanctification of the Lord’s Name. 
Now the foe is after the body of the Jew, and the Jew is obli- 
gated to protect it, to keep himself alive” Rabbi Nissenbaum’s 
distinction is all-important. Traditional martyrdom, kiddush 
ha-Shem, entailed a willingness to die for one’s belief, to sanc- 
tify God’s name. To defy the Nazis, who were determined to 
implement the “Final Solution to the Jewish Problem,’ Jews 
had to live. Ghetto inhabitants used a less theologically loaded, 
simpler but nevertheless powerful term, iberleben, to outlive, 
to survive. The preservation of the Jewish human image was 
the meaning of the spiritual resistance, which throughout the 
entire period of the Holocaust embraced most areas of life, and 
it was not confined to a small group. Even after active armed 
resistance had developed and involved a minority in many 
places, it was nevertheless passive resistance, spiritual resis- 
tance, that was embraced by Jews as a whole. This involved a 
number of factors. Jewish tradition was studied for lessons in 
the ways of spiritual defiance, how to endure despite oppres- 
sion. Moreover, the situation in which the Jews found them- 
selves on the outbreak of the war afforded hardly any possi- 
bility of armed resistance. The German doctrine of collective 
responsibility and disproportionate reprisal against acts of re- 
sistance meant that innocent fellow Jews would likely be killed. 
Armed resistance was most often a last resort, when death was 
already certain and imminent. Before that revelation dawned, 
there were many other means of defiance. 

Yet, even later, as understanding of the situation slowly 
developed, when the only clear alternatives were armed re- 
sistance, which meant certain and immediate death, and at- 
tempts to gain time in the hope of staying alive, surviving and 
lasting out the war, it was only natural that the majority would 
choose the latter. Only a small minority of idealistic youth, 
usually those without responsibilities for young children or 
elderly parents, join an armed resistance. Spiritual resistance, 
in contrast to armed rebellion, was the only choice of the in- 
dividual as much as it was the heritage of the group. From the 
many testimonies available, it emerges that the vast majority 
of the Jewish population in the ghettos and camps responded 
with a form of spiritual resistance. 

Encompassing most areas of life, spiritual resistance 
comprised education and religion, underground publications, 
self-help kitchens, humor, cultural creativity, and efforts to 
create a historical record. 

Education serves as an outstanding example of the Jews’ 
attempt to preserve their humanity generally and the special 
Jewish ethos in particular. 
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In Germany, when Jews were expelled from the public 
schools, they created their own schools. When they could no 
longer perform in theaters or concert halls, Jewish commu- 
nity institutions, even synagogues, became forums for Jew- 
ish performers. This process also occurred in the ghettos of 
Eastern Europe. For a considerable period, in all the ghettos, 
systems of education were maintained either quasi-legally or 
clandestinely. Besides elementary schools, which were permit- 
ted, there were in the Warsaw ghetto, for example, two under- 
ground gymnasia or high schools (secondary education was 
permitted only in *Vilna and *Lodz); and advanced studies: a 
faculty of medicine and a pedagogical institute in which Jew- 
ish and non-Jewish subjects were taught. In Theresienstadt, 
all children were taught in a technical school-level program, 
with the addition of Jewish studies, despite the fact that the 
Germans prohibited teaching. Art was taught by Freida Dicker 
Brandeis as a form of self-expression and also as therapy and 
documentation. In the Kovno ghetto, there were two schools 
and a vocational ort school. In the Piotrkow ghetto, there 
were a clandestine school and gymnasium. In the transit camp 
at Westerbork, the Netherlands, classes were organized for the 
children. A children’s opera was produced and performed at 
Theresienstadt. 

Normally, education constitutes preparation for the fu- 
ture, but in this instance there was little hope for the future. 
The various forms of instruction constituted proof of the des- 
perate desire to maintain basic, elementary subsistence, but 
also general human and Jewish spiritual values. In the ghetto, 
it also represented the commitment to live with such values for 
as long as it was possible to live. With this aim in view, spe- 
cial emphasis was placed on Jewish studies, including Hebrew, 
Bible, and history, in the clandestine and quasi-clandestine 
schools. This curriculum gave a sense of meaning to the iden- 
tity that was being assaulted by those outside the ghetto. In the 
elementary and secondary schools, traditional Jewish holidays 
and national events such as Hanukkah, Purim, and Tel-Hai Day 
were celebrated when their meaning had special application to 
the current situation. Students gave performances of readings 
from Yiddish and Hebrew authors, such as Hayyim Nahman 
*Bialik, Mendele Mokher *Seforim and Y.L. *Peretz. Certain 
festivals, like Purim, took on new meaning, as, for instance, the 
new light in which the wicked Haman could be seen. 

Mobile libraries continued to function clandestinely, with 
those in charge also organizing literary evenings on Jewish 
literature. The lending library at Theresienstadt had 65,000 
books, and because it was a gathering place for the elite of 
central European Jews, its cultural creativity was extraordi- 
nary. Operas and plays were performed, and Rabbi Leo Baeck 
lectured on Jewish philosophy. 

Ghetto humor was sardonic and defiant. Among the 
documents found in the archives of the Warsaw ghetto was 
the following story: 

A police officer comes into a Jewish home and wants to con- 


fiscate the possessions. The woman cries, pleading that she is 
a widow and has a child to support. The officer agrees not to 
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take the things, on one condition — that she guess which of his 
eyes is the artificial one. 

“The left one,’ the woman guesses. 

“How did you know?” 

“Because that one has the human look” 


Shimon Huberband collected the folklore of the ghetto, 
which used humor to defend against chaos and fight despair. 
“A teacher asks his pupil, “Tell me Moyshe, what would you 
like to be if you were Hitler’s son?’ ‘An orphan, the pupil an- 
swers.” 

The Jews also used humor to describe their own situa- 
tion. On life in the ghetto: “We eat as if it were Yom Kippur 
[the Day of Atonement, a day of fasting], sleep in sukkas [a 
temporary hut open to the sky without a roof] and dress as if 
it were Purim [when outlandish customs are the rule of the 
day].” Humor is always a tool of the oppressed to deal with 
their oppression. 


YOUTH ACTIVITIES. Throughout the period the youth move- 
ments operated quite intensively clandestinely, not only in the 
East, in Poland, but in the West, including Germany. The most 
active among them were the Zionist movements, whose mem- 
bers later formed the nucleus of the armed rebellion. Before 
1942, however, when the operations for total annihilation be- 
gan, it was the ideology of the movement that was accepted by 
most of the public: affirmation of life, maintenance of physical 
existence, and Jewish pride. The youth movements founded 
schools and a gymnasium (Dror in the Warsaw ghetto) and 
there were secret study groups in the club. Libraries were or- 
ganized; an underground publishing division of Dror pub- 
lished Y. Katznelson’s play Job and also translated poems of 
Bialik, plays, and articles. The youth movements held clandes- 
tine seminars to prepare leaders and organized such cultural 
activities as songfests, choirs, readings, and Bible gatherings. 
An important function was fulfilled by the movements liaison 
officers, who established contact with the ghettos and sent 
messages that helped fight the isolation imposed upon the 
Jews. 

The youth movements were geared to a different time - 
the future - and to a different place - Erez Israel. They did not 
deny the reality of their situation, but rather formed a spot of 
light that illuminated vision, Jewish pride, and strong convic- 
tion in the great darkness. 


NEWSPAPERS. The newspapers of the underground (in which 
the youth movements played a large part as well) were also 
instituted to counteract the feeling of helplessness and de- 
spair among the Jews, and at the same time attempted to 
persuade them that Germany would eventually suffer defeat. 
In the Warsaw ghetto for example, some fifty underground 
newspapers and journals were published, including those of 
various political parties and factions, and there was an illegal 
youth press as well. Publications in Polish, Hebrew, and Yid- 
dish made their way to other ghettos, to the provinces, and 
even to closed camps, despite the dangers involved. They in- 
cluded works by poets and authors and they spread the idea 
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of active resistance and armed rebellion. A large number of 
the underground ghetto papers were rescued and are housed 
in the Yad Vashem Archives. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE. One of the most inspiring facets of Jewish 
public life was the maintenance of religious life in the ghettos 
and camps, even in the extermination camps. In the under- 
ground, in hidden bunkers, there were hadarim and talmu- 
dei torah and places where yeshivah students studied. There 
is ample evidence of organized public worship, kindling of 
Hanukkah candles, wearing of zizit (in the Kovno ghetto), 
and even observing kashrut in the camps. The Sefer Sheelot 
u-Teshuvot mi-Maamakim by Rabbi E. Oshry of the Kovno 
ghetto includes responsa from the Holocaust period and bears 
remarkable witness to the depth and devotion of this religious 
life. In the very time of expulsions and fear, religious Jews ad- 
dressed questions to the rabbis about how to conduct them- 
selves according to the halakhah in their terrible situation. 
No statistics are available for Jews who observed the com- 
mandments in the ghettos or camps, but there is sufficient 
documentation, including responsa. Works like Esh Kodesh 
of Rabbi Kalonymus Kalmish Shapira, the admor (a Hebrew 
acronym used by Hasidim, meaning “our master, our teacher, 
our rabbi”) of Piaseczno, which includes the Sabbath and holi- 
day sermons he delivered in the Warsaw ghetto, make it clear 
that religion provided a moving demonstration of spiritual 
resistance, of the elevation of the human spirit in the face of 
an enemy who in addition to physical extermination sought 
to deprive the Jews of their humanity. For observant Jews, at 
least, it allowed their lives of suffering and their deaths to re- 
tain some meaning. 


CULTURAL LIFE. Along with the religious, a cultural life was 
also maintained. Ghettos established theaters in which numer- 
ous performances were given on subjects relating to topical 
issues. In the Vilna ghetto, the theater presented The Eternal 
Jew by D. *Pinski. A Yiddish theater in 1942 gave 120 perfor- 
mances attended by 38,000 people, and there were similar the- 
aters in Lodz and Warsaw. In the winter of 1941, the Brit Ivrit 
(Hebrew Union) was founded in the Vilna ghetto, and it or- 
ganized gatherings and parties for the Jewish holidays. There 
was also a symphony orchestra and a choir. In March 1943, 
an exhibition of the works of the ghetto artists, painters and 
sculptors was held. In the Theresienstadt ghetto, varied artistic 
and cultural activities took place. Musicians performed, inter 
alia, Verdi’s Requiem. An opera, The Emperor from Atlantis, 
the text of which has survived, was composed by V. *Ullman 
but never performed. By chance a number of intellectuals and 
writers were held in several camps in Estonia and they set the 
tone of the cultural atmosphere there. They included the writ- 
ers H. Krook in Klooga, Z.H. *Kalmanovich in Narva and the 
poet H. *Glick, as well as teachers, hazzanim, composers, and 
conductors, and they organized diverse cultural evenings. In 
camps in southwest France, there were Oneg Shabbat parties 
(“Sabbath Delight,” the name for the traditional celebratory 
Friday night gatherings) and Hebrew lessons. 
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A primary motivating force behind all this intense ac- 
tivity, in addition to the desire for spiritual meaning, was a 
desperate urge to document what was happening. It was an 
expression of a constant theme throughout Jewish history: 
“And thou shalt tell thy son”; “Remember that which Amalek 
did to thee”; but during the Holocaust period it took on a new 
dimension. In the face of the Germans’ vile intention to leave 
no remnant or memory of European Jewry, the Jews felt the 
need to place on record all that was happening and to make 
it available to future generations. 

Pictorial art that survived the war (probably only a small 
portion of the total), made in the ghettos and camps under 
impossible conditions, provides an impressive documentation 
of daily life: the fear, the hunger, death. The story of There- 
sienstadt is unique. The artists there worked officially for the 
Nazis, but clandestinely recorded what was happening to 
them. Their hidden works were recovered after the war and 
some are now in Yad Vashem. Some can also be found at the 
Auschwitz State Museum and in Theresienstadt. They cover 
every aspect of Holocaust existence - a transport arriving at 
the ghetto, the distribution of food, a funeral in the ghetto, 
hunger, death. 

A unique documentarian was Mendel Grossman, a pho- 
tographer from the Lodz ghetto who, ignoring danger to him- 
self, immortalized with his camera all that transpired in the 
camps, taking 10,000 pictures during four and a half years. 
Grossman himself did not survive, but his photographs did, 
although a large proportion of them were lost in Israel dur- 
ing the War of Independence. Hirsh Kadushin, an engineer 
by training, became the photographic chronicler of the Kovno 
ghetto. He began his work after a dying neighbor drew a mes- 
sage on the ground with his blood: “Yiddin Nekama!” (“Jews 
Revenge!”). Kadushin felt that he had been summoned. “I don't 
have a gun,” he said. “The murderers are gone. My camera will 
be my revenge.” He built a small camera, carried it under his 
clothing and managed to photograph every aspect of ghetto 
life. He worked in a hospital where a nurse bartered film. As 
the ghetto was being destroyed, Kadushin buried his photo- 
graphs. He retrieved them after the war and has given them to 
the United States Holocaust Memorial Museum to stand as a 
permanent record of life and death in the Kovno ghetto. 

Literary activity was equally notable, as professional au- 
thors and those who felt the need to write for the first time re- 
corded their experiences and impressions of life in the ghetto. 
The approximately one hundred diaries in the Yad Vashem ar- 
chives, as well as other material, attest to the strength of that 
urge. Among the most famous are the diary of Adam Czernia- 
kow, the head of the community and of the Judenrat in War- 
saw, covering the period from September 6, 1939 to July 23, 
1942; those of Chaim *Kaplan of the Warsaw ghetto, Z.H. *Kal- 
manovich of the Vilna ghetto, and H. Krook of Vilna-Klooga, 
who recorded the testimonies of life in the various camps as 
related to him by those who arrived at Klooga from elsewhere; 
those of Mordecai *Tenenbaum from the Bialystok ghetto, and 
Justina Davidson-Darnger of Krakow. 
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The clandestine archives constitute the peak of this de- 
termination to document. The largest was that established and 
directed in the Warsaw ghetto by Dr. Emmanuel *Ringelblum, 
a journalist and historian, in October 1939 under the code 
name of “Oneg Shabbat”; the archive was maintained until the 
ghetto’s destruction. Its materials were buried in milk cans and 
metal containers and found after the war (some are still miss- 
ing). These archives include monographs on the lives of the 
Jews in the ghetto, information on the fate of destroyed cit- 
ies and towns, hundreds of diaries, chronicles, underground 
newspapers, and a large amount of other documentary mate- 
rial. In the Bialystok ghetto, the Tenenbaum-Mersik archives 
were established at the initiative of Mordecai Tenenbaum. In 
addition to his own diary and ghetto poems, it includes cop- 
ies of German documents and the protocols from Judenraete 
meetings. There was another archive in Vilna named after 
the author A. *Sutzkever and the poet S. *Kaczerginski, and 
in Lodz and Kovno. Even children kept diaries, as Alexandra 
Zapruder documented in her collection of children’s diaries, 
Salvaged Pages. These diaries tell what happened from the 
perspective of those often too young to understand, but still 
determined to record the events. 

These archives constitute one of the most important 
sources for research into the Holocaust as they recount the 
story of the Holocaust from the perspective of its victims. 

In Theresienstadt, women dealt with starvation by writ- 
ing down their recipes, a physical remnant of the world they 
once inhabited. In other camps, women composed cook- 
books and saved them to preserve something of the life they 
had once led. 


[Adina Dreksler / Michael Berenbaum (2™! ed.)] 


THE HOLOCAUST AND THE HALAKHAH. Halakhah, the 
collective rabbinic term for the prescriptive laws of Judaism, 
constitutes a unique witness to the destruction of European 
Jewry and its civilization in the years 1939-45. In the form of 
responsa (sheelot u-teshuvot) — written decisions of rabbinic 
authorities on questions of law and practice - the desperate 
struggle of observant Jews to maintain their way of life, and 
life itself, emerges in vivid relief. 

Owing to the Nazi persecution of the rabbis and the 
grave condition of European Jewry as a whole, few extant re- 
sponsa were actually written during these years. Aside from 
Mi-Maamakim by Ephraim Oshry (1914-2003), five volumes 
of finished essays published in New York (1949-79) and said 
to have originated in the Kovno ghetto, only scattered re- 
sponsa remain from the period of German occupation. These 
are urgent communications in the form of correspondence, 
with little elaboration. More extensive documents, referring 
to incidents in the ghettos and death camps that obviously 
could not be addressed at the time, were published after 1945, 
primarily in Israel. 

Both the sequence and the spiraling horror of the Jewish 
ordeal are mirrored in the questions posed to the rabbis, e.g., 
whether to comply with the German decree of forced steril- 
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ization; whether one may pose as a gentile to escape detection; 
whether one may commit suicide in order to assure Jewish 
burial; whether one must repent for inadvertently smother- 
ing a crying infant in a ghetto bunker; whether assignment 
in the direction of the crematoria is sufficient proof of death; 
whether a husband must divorce a wife who submitted to sex 
with her captors during the war. Less harrowing concerns are 
also attested, e.g., whether Nazi legislation invalidates kosher 
slaughter (shehitah); whether a ghetto dwelling requires a me- 
zuzah; when a woman may visit a ghetto mikveh; the status of 
clothes left behind by the dead. 

Because they pertain to the lives of Jews in extremis, rul- 
ings in such cases are in the category of horaat shaah, emer- 
gency measures that do not serve as legal precedents. It had 
long been established that those who transgress the law under 
duress are exempt from punishment (Ned. 27a; BK 28b). Yet if 
the final judgment was invariably lenient, the rabbis imposed 
certain limits. When addressing severe prohibitions, the re- 
sponsa frequently cite the locus classicus in rabbinic literature: 
“If they say to a man, “Transgress or you will be killed; he 
should transgress rather than be killed (yaavor ve-al yehareg), 
with the exception of idolatry, unchastity, and murder” (Sanh. 
74a). But even unambiguous halakhah could pose impossible 
dilemmas. While interned in Auschwitz, Zevi Hirsch Meisels 
(1902-1974) was reportedly asked to decide a matter of life or 
death: a father had the means to bribe the guards and rescue 
his son from a selection, but only if another boy were taken in 
the son’s place. The father asked the rabbi’s permission to pay 
the ransom. This was no theoretical ruling but a prescription 
for action (halakhah le-maaseh). Despite his awareness of the 
principle that the claim of one life cannot override the claim 
of another (cf. Mish. Oho. 7:6), Meisels, by his own account 
(Mekadeshei ha-Shem, “Sanctifiers of the Name,’ 1:7-9), could 
not bring himself to invoke it: “I do not decide either yes or 
no. Do as you wish as if you had not asked me at all” 

That halakhah was considered, at least by some Jews, to 
apply even in such dire circumstances testifies to its compre- 
hensive character and to its bitter acquaintance with oppres- 
sion. Most manifestations of the Nazi persecution had been 
suffered by Jews in the past - murder, torture, rape, infanti- 
cide, forced labor, expulsion. However, the Germans devised 
some methods previously unknown: gas chambers and cre- 
matoria, compulsory sterilization, medical experimentation, 
the delivery of human ashes, the “selection” of victims. The 
responsa that address these matters open new, if tragic, ter- 
ritory in Jewish law. 

Reeling from the Nazi onslaught, the rabbis groped for 
precedents. In the responsa, German Jews forced by Nazi leg- 
islation to abandon the laws of kashrut are analogized to cap- 
tive Jewish women in antiquity forced to abandon their virtue. 
Slovakian Jews who chose apostasy for the sake of deportation 
exemptions are compared to *Conversos who accepted Chris- 
tian baptism to evade the Inquisition. Jews in hiding from 
the Nazis are compared to Judean hostages in the days of the 
Roman Empire. Nor are the parallels confined to halakhic is- 
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sues. The danger of violating the ghetto curfew is compared 
to the danger of encountering lions at night in a Babylonian 
village. Engaging in forbidden conduct to escape deportation 
is likened to the ancient art of charming a snake to escape its 
sting. The mass execution sites in Poland are equated with the 
ruins of the Temple in Jerusalem. Biblical paradigms abound: 
the Third Reich is identified with Esau and Rome; the subju- 
gation of Eastern Europe mirrors the Philistine conquest of 
Saul at Mount Gilboa; the agony of Jews in the ghettos and 
death camps recalls the torture of Zedekiah by Nebuchadnez- 
zar; the ordeal of a condemned son in Auschwitz emulates the 
binding of Isaac. The Nazi persecution, like all the others, is 
absorbed into the realm of halakhic discourse. In the responsa 
there is no sign that the axiom of Israel’s divine election has 
been shaken by annihilation. Rather it is “owing to our many 
sins” (be-avonotenu ha-rabbim) that the Jews of Europe suf- 
fer and perish. God is beyond reproach. The elaboration of 
divine law continues unabated. 

The Holocaust responsa are to be distinguished from 
memoir, hagiography, or martyrology. Their juristic function 
imposes the obligations of composure and measured argu- 
ment. Emotion is typically confined to liturgical coda and 
biblical pleas for vengeance and redemption. This is not to 
say that the rabbis were unmoved by the questions addressed 
to them: they could hardly be impervious to the anguish of 
those who sought their guidance. The responsa evince an un- 
usual degree of tension between the duty to impose the law 
and empathy for the stricken. 

After the war in Europe ended, the most immediate hal- 
akhic concerns included the enforcement of religious obser- 
vance in the pp camps; the recovery of Jewish children en- 
trusted to the care of gentiles; the disposition of execution sites 
and mass burial pits; proper forms of memorial; the status of 
Jews who strayed from Judaism or were accused of transgres- 
sion or collaboration; and most frequently, the fate of agunot, 
wives whose husbands had vanished, rendering the women 
ineligible to remarry. This problem was epidemic in the wake 
of the catastrophe: enormous numbers of Jewish husbands 
had disappeared without trace, let alone witness. Despite the 
historical reluctance of halakhic authorities to grant permis- 
sion to remarry without conclusive proof of death, the post- 
war responsa concerning agunot are much inclined to leni- 
ency. The overriding motive that emerges is the healing and 
rebuilding of the Jewish people. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Dworzecki, Yerushalayim de-Lita ba-Meri 
u-va-Shoah (1951); idem, Mahanot ha-Yehudim be-Estonia 1942-1944 
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Gevurah (1965); A. Czerniakow, Yoman Getto Varshah (1969; English, 
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THE WORLD 


There were only a handful of countries and Jewish communi- 
ties that could be of assistance to Jews during the Holocaust. 
First and foremost was the Jewish community of the United 
States, then the largest and freest, and it had assumed inter- 
national leadership in the aftermath of World War 1. Great 
Britain was also in a position to assist. Other countries were 
in a position to receive refugees seeking a haven, when a visa 
meant the difference between life and death. 

The Jewish communities of the neutral countries were of 
little help. They might do all they could to assist the Jews of 
Europe, but they had limited influence on their governments 
and their governments were deeply committed to their own 
neutrality for reasons of state that were unlikely to change. 
Spain, Turkey, and Switzerland were important listening posts 
for information regarding the fate of European Jewry, and the 
Jewish communities of Turkey and Switzerland cooperated 
fully with emissaries of the Yishuv (the Jewish community in 
Palestine) and of American Jewry in ascertaining the fate of 
European Jews and coming to their assistance with the limited 
resources at their disposal. There is no doubt that the Turkish 
government was aware of the Yishuv’s operations in Turkey 
and permitted them. Yet when the ss Struma was stranded in 
Istanbul in 1941, the Jewish community was not strong enough 
to pressure its government to accept the Jewish passengers 
as refugees or to offload them pending the arrival of a more 
seaworthy craft. Instead, they lingered, abandoned, until the 
ship was towed out to sea and a Soviet submarine ended the 
ill-fated voyage. Only one of its 759 passengers survived the 
sinking of the ship. 

Spain had a small Jewish community that was in no posi- 
tion to be effective, but the Spanish government did not turn 
back Jews at the border. It allowed them through-passage to 
Portugal, where many were able to go on to the United States 
and elsewhere. A Portuguese diplomat, Aristides De Sousa 
*Mendes, used his good offices to assist the Jews, and was 
punished upon his return home and disgraced. The Swedish 
Jewish community did provide for Danish Jews in 1943 when 
their government accepted them into the country on their 
bold rescue by the Danes (made possible by the decency of 
the Danish people, the geographical proximity of Denmark 
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to Sweden - some nine miles - the relatively benign German 
occupation of Denmark, the Danish resistance, and the fact 
that it occurred at a time when German victory looked dubi- 
ous at best). A Swedish Jew provided the basic contact with 
Raoul *Wallenberg, who had worked for him, that enabled the 
famed diplomat to be chosen by the American War Refugee 
Board for his heroic yet fatal mission to save the Jews then 
herded in Budapest. 

Little was expected of the Soviet Union, which had no 
interest in rescuing Jews and which later denied the specific- 
ity of Jewish victimization, lumping the fate of the Jews with 
the general Soviet population. There are no known requests 
from the Soviet Union to bomb Auschwitz, and once it took 
the offensive against German forces, it pursued its own stra- 
tegic vision of the war, positioning itself for postwar regional 
dominance. There is ample testimony, however, of the assis- 
tance offered by Jewish personnel serving in the Red Army to 
rescue Jews and to provide for their needs. 


THE UNITED STATES. U.S. policy during the Holocaust and, 
earlier, toward Jews seeking a haven in the United States, must 
be seen in a larger context. Restriction of immigration and 
the introduction of a proportional quota system based on the 
countries of origin of the population in the United States in 
the 1890 census were written into American law in the 1920s. 
The implications for the Jews were immediate: the large-scale 
immigration that had brought hundreds of thousands of Jews 
to the United States slowed to a trickle. The long-range impli- 
cations were even more ominous: when the condition of Ger- 
man, and later Austrian, Jewry became difficult and then dire, 
the United States had a rigid quota system in place, making it 
an impediment to respond to the ever more desperate needs 
of European Jews. 

American foreign policy was isolationist. In the early 
19308, the United States was unwilling to assume an inter- 
national role commensurate with its actual power and or its 
growing responsibility. Antisemitism was a real factor domes- 
tically, more so than it had been in the first 250 years of Jewish 
life on the American continent. Henry Ford and the Dearborn 
Independent were a source of antisemitic propaganda; Father 
Charles Coughlin, a Detroit priest, was a powerful radio ora- 
tor and an antisemite; and Charles Lindbergh, the first man 
to fly solo across the Atlantic, was an isolationist, deeply op- 
posed to war with Germany and not favorably inclined toward 
the Jews. Anti-immigrant sentiment was widespread and after 
the Depression began in 1929 there was a fear that immigrants 
would take American jobs. 

Jews went to Washington with Franklin D. *Roosevelt 
in 1933 because it was a place where the sons of immigrants 
could rise on the basis of their talent and not be barred from 
advancement because of their religion. Many lawyers and 
economists barred from prominent law firms or Wall Street 
houses joined the new administration. They became targets 
for those opposing the New Deal, often called the “Jew Deal.” 
And for these Jews as well as for the U.S. government, there 
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was a fear that the war might be called a Jewish war rather than 
an American war and consequently there was a reluctance to 
highlight Jewish issues. 

It would be a mistake to read back into history today’s 
prominence and strength of the American Jewish commu- 
nity, which in the 1930s primarily consisted of immigrants or 
first-generation Americans weakened by the Depression and 
less than confident of their place in the United States. They 
were only slowly achieving their place in American society 
and were unprepared for the crisis that was to confront their 
brethren abroad. 


Bystander, Abandonment, Acquiescence. The American histo- 
rian Richard Breitman has suggested that in the neat division 
between perpetrators, victims, bystanders, and rescuers, the 
United States could be considered a bystander with regard to 
the European Jews, at least until the winter of 1944 when it ac- 
tively began rescue efforts; that is, eleven years after the rise of 
Adolf Hitler, almost six years after Kristallnacht, two and half 
years after the Final Solution became the operative policy of 
Germany and the systematic murder of Jews had begun, and 
two years after the Wannsee Conference and the deportation 
of Jews from the ghettos of Poland and elsewhere. Only then 
did the United States actively pursue rescue options. 

David Wyman was harsher in his judgment. In his influ- 
ential book of that name, he suggested that American policy 
must be described as “the abandonment of the Jews.” 

On January 13, 1944, three senior non-Jewish Treasury 
Department officials (Randolph Paul, John Pehle, and Jo- 
siah DuBois) submitted a memo to Secretary of the Treasury 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., the president’s neighbor in Hyde Park 
and among Roosevelt’s closest Jewish advisers, describing 
American policy. They called their 18-page document “Report 
to the Secretary on the Acquiescence of this Government in 
the Murder of the Jews.” 

The memo charged that State Department officials: 


...have even gone so far as to use this Governmental machin- 
ery to prevent the rescue of these Jews. 

...have taken steps designed to prevent these [rescue] pro- 
grams [of private organizations] from being put into effect. 

...in their official capacity have gone so far as to surrepti- 
tiously attempt to stop the obtaining of information concerning 
the murder of the Jewish population of Europe. 

They have tried to cover up their guilt by: 

(a) concealment and misrepresentation; 

(b) the giving of false and misleading explanations for 
their failures to act and their attempts to prevent action; and 

(c) the issuance of false and misleading statements con- 
cerning the “action” which they have taken to date. 


Their judgment was harsh, but not inaccurate. 

During the 1930s the United States took a series of small 
steps, mostly with regard to the admission of Jews who were 
termed refugees. The quota system restricted immigration, 
and the consular offices that were charged with administer- 
ing these laws made life even more difficult for the potential 
immigrants. Wyman termed these difficulties “paper walls,” 
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creating barriers to immigration. One provision of U.S. law re- 
quired that immigrants be excluded who were likely to become 
public charges (LPC), meaning that it was likely they could not 
obtain employment in the United States. In some consular of- 
fices this was interpreted not as a question of probability but 
of possibility, so that even able professionals with marketable 
and desired skills were not admitted, because if they could not 
find a job they might then become public charges. German 
Jews were required to provide a certificate of good conduct, 
attesting to their character. This attestation was to come from 
the German police. Affidavits were required to vouch for the 
economic viability of the immigrant. Financial hurdles had to 
be satisfied; they too were open to interpretation. High stan- 
dards were set. Not once until 1938 did the number of immi- 
grants from Germany equal the full quota eligible for admis- 
sion to the United States. 

Public opinion polls taken at the time revealed wide- 
spread opposition to loosening the quotas, even among peo- 
ple who were critical of the Nazis. According to Roper polls 
taken in 1938 and 1939, while 95 percent of Americans disap- 
proved of the German regime, fewer than nine percent sup- 
ported changing the system to allow more refugees into the 
country. After Kristallnacht, even more Americans opposed 
any change. Because the United States did not discriminate 
on the basis of religion, German Jews desiring admission were 
officially termed refugees. It made the situation more palat- 
able to Americans even though everyone understood that the 
refugees were Jews. 

Once the war began, German Jews seeking asylum could 
be considered enemy aliens and excluded as Germans - some- 
thing that they surely were not considered to be in their native 
land - and hence of suspect loyalty. 

Three events stand out during the prewar years to illus- 
trate American policy: the *Evian Conference, the Wagner- 
Rogers Bill and the voyage of the ss *St. Louis. 

With the refugee crisis mounting the United States con- 
vened an international conference at Evian, France in July 
1938. (See “Evian Conference,’ above.) The invitation specified 
that no country would be required to change laws, there would 
be no expenditure of additional funds, as all refugee resettle- 
ment would be paid for by philanthropic sources. Britain was 
assured that Palestine would not be on the agenda. The United 
States was clearly unwilling to change its own laws. Other na- 
tions followed the American example. The Evian Conference 
gave the appearance of concern for the refugees, but in real- 
ity it indicated to the Germans that no one wanted the Jews; 
their policy of forced emigration would fail and the countries 
willing to accept Jews could not keep pace with their desire 
to be rid of them. 

Even efforts to rescue children were not successful. In 
February 1939, Senator Robert Wagner of New York and 
Representative Edith Rogers of Massachusetts introduced a 
bill that would grant special permission for 20,000 German 
children under the age of 14 to emigrate to the United States. 
The bill specified that the children would be supported pri- 
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vately, not by the government. The bill was designed to em- 
ulate Great Britain’s successful Kindertransport that brought 
10,000 children to England. President Roosevelt never spoke 
a word of support for it. The Wagner-Rogers Bill died in com- 
mittee. Its opponents argued that it was not right to separate 
children from their parents; others felt, among other things, 
that the children would grow up to be adults and might then 
take American jobs. 

On May 13, 1939, the ss St. Louis, a luxury liner of the 
Hamburg-America Line, left Germany for Cuba carrying 936 
passengers, all but six of them Jews. Each had a visa for Cuba. 
They seemed to be the lucky ones among the hundreds of thou- 
sands of Jews seeking to leave the Reich after Kristallnacht. Yet 
upon arrival the Cuban government refused to honor their vi- 
sas, which had been canceled. The ship was forced to return 
to Europe after the United States refused to open its doors to 
the refugees, despite great clamor in the press. 

The American journalist Dorothy Thompson wrote: “It is 
a fantastic commentary on the inhumanity of our times that 
for thousands and thousands of people a piece of paper with 
a stamp on it is the difference between life and death.” 

American isolationism ended with the bombing of Pearl 
Harbor on December 7, 1941, and the United States became 
fully committed to winning the war in Europe as well as one 
with Japan. Unconditional surrender was demanded; total 
dedication was required. Jews joined their fellow Americans 
in the war effort wholeheartedly, giving it complete and fer- 
vent support. As Lucy Dawidowicz has pointed out, the Ger- 
mans fought two wars, the world war and the war against the 
Jews. The Allies fought the first war. They did not, officially, 
recognize the second. 

Yet even the harshest critic of American policy, and 
Roosevelt, must concede that the most important contribu- 
tion the United States made toward ending the Holocaust was 
winning the war. Few recall how difficult it was to prepare the 
country for war and also to initiate the Lend-Lease program 
of aid to Britain and others. 

During the war years, there was some reluctance to fo- 
cus on the Jews because it was an American war; the former 
isolationists sought to portray it as a Jewish war. The reason- 
ing of Washington was that the best way to help the refugees 
was to win the war — and then address the refugee problem. 
This proposition and order of priorities was not reexamined 
even after the receipt of compelling proof regarding the sys- 
tematic murder of the Jews. 

For although the Allies had received information on the 
murder of the Jews, they had made no special military efforts 
to rescue them or to bomb the camps or the railroad tracks 
leading to them. They felt that only after victory could some- 
thing be done about the refugees, their term for the Jewish 
situation. That decision was made early in the war; it was not 
reexamined even as additional information regarding the Fi- 
nal Solution and the killing centers was received. There was 
much information available to everyone. Perpetrators saw 
what was happening; some spoke guardedly of the unpleasant 
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tasks they faced, others enthusiastically. Ordinary Germans 
and nationals of other countries witnessed the deportations; at 
some level they understood that the Jews would not return. In 
some cases they took over their homes and their possessions, 
knowing full well but never quite admitting that the Jews were 
gone. The victims had a natural propensity to deny bad news, 
to search in any bit of information for some tiding that could 
bring them back from the edge of despair. Hungarian Jews 
were victimized in March of 1944 more than 30 months after 
the Einsatzgruppen had begun to kill, more than two years af- 
ter the killing centers began to function mercilessly. They had 
heard some rumors, the testimony of those who arrived from 
Poland and elsewhere, but they did not believe that it could 
happen to them. The bystanders could observe what was hap- 
pening. Only the rescuers perceived that their actions were a 
matter of life and death, and they acted to save lives. 

On August 11, 1942, Dr. Gerhart Riegner, the World Jew- 
ish Congress representative in Bern, Switzerland, sent a secret 
cable through secure channels to the State Department and to 
Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, president of the World Jewish Con- 
gress, informing them: 


That there has been and is being considered in Hitler’s head- 
quarters a plan to exterminate all Jews from Germany and Ger- 
man controlled areas in Europe after they have been concen- 
trated in the east. The numbers involved is said to be between 
three and a half and four million and the object to permanently 
settle the Jewish question in Europe. 


The information had reached Riegner through a highly placed 
German industrialist, Eduard Schulte, general manager of the 
Georg von Giesche Mining Company, who was in a position 
to know what was happening. In fact, the cable was an un- 
derstatement. The Final Solution was already operative pol- 
icy within the German government; the numbers discussed 
at Wannsee some eight months earlier were 11 million Jews 
and gassing had already been going on at Chelmno since 
December 1941 and at other camps since later that winter in 
early 1942. 

The State Department never gave the cable to Rabbi Wise. 
Stamped on the document were instructions not to pass it on. 
Instead, Wise received the same information on an unsecured 
telegram from a Jewish member of the British Parliament, 
Samuel Silverman. When he went to the State Department to 
inquire as to its accuracy, Sumner Welles, undersecretary of 
state, asked him not to go public with the information until 
it could be confirmed. In November Wise was told that his 
deepest fears could be confirmed. He called a press conference 
and revealed the information. The State Department did not 
confirm Wise’s report in public, and the press thus received 
the information from a Jewish source, which it considered 
somewhat dubious or exaggerated, rather than from a gov- 
ernment official and therefore to be trusted. 

Shortly thereafter, unknown to Wise, the State Depart- 
ment tried to shut down the secret channel of information 
regarding the Jews by signaling to consulates its own lack of 
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interest. (This incident was later referred to in the 1944 Trea- 
sury Department report, mentioned above.) 

President Roosevelt and Jewish leaders met only once, 
on December 8, 1942, during the height of the killing process. 
Six death camps were operating at the time. A memorandum 
from the president of the Jewish Labor Committee, Abraham 
Held, gave details of the meeting. It began at noon. An Or- 
thodox rabbi led a prayer. Rabbi Wise informed the president 
of a memorandum spelling out the condition of the Jews in 
German-occupied Europe. The president indicated that he 
was aware of the facts. He asked if the group had any sugges- 
tions. Held urged the use of a neutral party to intercede on 
behalf of the Jews. The president did not reply. During the 
29 minutes of the meeting, Roosevelt spoke for 23. The Jews 
pressed their case for six minutes, and perhaps half that time 
was used for prayer. 

In April 1943, at the time of the Warsaw Ghetto Upris- 
ing - but unrelated to it - another conference was convened 
by the British and American governments. This time the loca- 
tion was somewhat remote for wartime: Bermuda. The island 
in the Atlantic was chosen in part because press scrutiny and 
domestic pressures could be avoided. It was a pleasant place 
for officials of the Foreign Office and the State Department to 
spend time in April. The results were unimpressive. 

Jan Karski, a Polish courier, met with Roosevelt to con- 
vey information on the situation in Poland. The young courier 
went beyond diplomatic protocol and his own sensitive assign- 
ment to convey a message from the Jews of Warsaw. Roosevelt 
told him: “You tell your people that we will win the war and 
then we will take care of the refugees.” Statements were made, 
declarations were offered, and commitments were undertaken 
to bring the perpetrators to justice, but no concrete action was 
forthcoming. In truth, there was great despair that anything 
could be done. In fact, nothing was done. 

Only in January 1944, an election year, when Treasury 
Secretary Morgenthau pressed the president and brought for- 
ward the concerns of his staff that had been so forcefully con- 
veyed to him, and when domestic pressures were increasing, 
did the president establish the *War Refugee Board, charged 
with implementing an American policy of rescue. The mem- 
bers of the board were the secretaries of state, treasury, and 
war. All funds for the board’s work had to come from private 
sources. The president gave one million dollars toward its 
initial efforts. 

The board lobbied the White House to elicit statements 
from Roosevelt condemning the murder of Jews, drew up 
plans for postwar war-crimes trials, and conveyed requests 
for the bombing of Auschwitz. Through its European opera- 
tives, one of whom was Wallenberg, the Swedish diplomat, the 
War Refugee Board played a crucial role in saving perhaps as 
many as 200,000 Jews. It established a haven for 1,000 Jews 
at Oswego, New York. 

Yet when John Pehle, its dedicated director, viewed the 
work of the refugee board from the perspective of 12 years 
of American efforts, he commented: “What we did was little 
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enough. It was late. Late and little, I would say.” Until the estab- 
lishment of the War Refugee Board, American policy toward 
the Jews was constrained by antisemitism within the State De- 
partment, domestic nativist sentiment (perceived or real), the 
relative powerlessness and disunity of American Jews, and a 
1941 decision that absolute priority should be given to the war 
effort. Its premise was that the only way to save the refugees 
was to win the war. 

As American troops entered and liberated the concen- 
tration camps on German and Austrian soil, they were forced 
to deal with the survivors, bury the dead, heal the wounded, 
and nurture the bereaved. Over time, larger decisions had to 
be made with regard to the fate of the survivors: where and 
how they were to live, what was to be their postwar destina- 
tion - to return home, to migrate to Palestine, to find refuge 
elsewhere - and whether to open American-held territory 
to refugees fleeing pogroms in Poland and the rise of Com- 
munism. In an ironic way, the United States had to deal with 
the refugees after it had won the war, but with far fewer than 
it would have if it had given them a haven before the war or 
rescued them during it. 
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[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


The American Jewish Press. The American Jewish press was 
the primary source of news about Jews around the world. 
In particular, the Yiddish press, which had a circulation of 
around 400,000 nationally, with a readership that was prob- 
ably two to three times higher than that, was the place where 
Jews turned for information about Jewish matters. In addition, 
the Jewish press was what is known as an “organ press” in that 
its publications were mainly organs of particular parties, orga- 
nizations, or segments of the community and reflected what 
they were thinking and doing. 

For example, the *Jewish Daily Forward was the voice of 
Jewish labor; the *Jewish Day was reflective of liberal think- 
ing and Zionist affiliation; the ‘Jewish Morning Journal con- 
tained a combination of a religious outlook, patriotic Ameri- 
canism, and Zionism; the *Morning Freiheit was the official 
Communist Yiddish daily; the Congress Bulletin was the voice 
of the American Jewish Congress; the National Jewish Monthly 
was published by B'nai B'rith; Opinion was an independent 
monthly edited by Rabbi Stephen S. Wise; Hadoar was the He- 
brew language weekly; the Sentinel was a weekly newspaper in 
Chicago, which had the second largest Jewish population in 
America; the Jewish Exponent was published in Philadelphia, 
the third largest Jewish community; the Jewish Advocate was 
published in Boston, the fourth largest community. 

As the tragedy of European Jewry was unfolding, the 
American Jewish press provided contemporary accounts. 
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Beginning with Kristallnacht on November 9-10, 1938, and 
continuing through the Hungarian Jewish deportations in the 
spring of 1944, the newspapers conveyed the news in a timely 
fashion, editorialized about the news with varying degrees of 
passion, and reported on what American Jews were doing in 
response to the crisis of European Jewry. 

For example, the announcement by Rabbi Wise on No- 
vember 24, 1942, when he was finally allowed to go public 
with the content of the Riegner telegram of August 1942, stat- 
ing that two million Jews had already been killed in Poland 
and four or five million more (depending upon the estimate 
of Jews under German control) were destined for annihila- 
tion, was carried by every Jewish newspaper and magazine. 
The Yiddish newspapers initially publicized the news, edito- 
rialized about it, and called upon American Jews to partici- 
pate in a day of prayer and fasting on December 2. The De- 
cember 4, 1942 edition of Congress Weekly, published by the 
American Jewish Congress, appeared with a black cover on 
which the Hebrew words from Lamentations, “Rivers of water 
flow from my eyes over the destruction of my people,’ were 
emblazoned in white. The Reconstructionist, then one of the 
most intellectually influential Jewish journals, on December 
11, 1942, listed on its front page in a black box headed by the 
word Yizkor (“remember”) the numbers of Jews from indi- 
vidual European countries who had already been murdered. 
There was no possibility of avoiding the news and no mistak- 
ing its importance. 

However, reflecting a certain lack of urgency, the story 
soon disappeared from the front pages. In local newspapers 
like the Jewish Advocate local issues superseded the news from 
Europe. In the December 4 issue, the major subject was the 
Coconut Grove nightclub fire in Boston that claimed the lives 
of nearly 500 people. The newspaper wrote: “Nothing in our 
memory has so severely shocked and so completely stunned, 
bewildered and confused the whole community as this great 
calamity... even the tragedy of the global war cannot obscure 
the horror of the local catastrophe which has plunged hun- 
dreds of homes into sudden mourning.” This appeared in the 
same issue with the report of Wise’s disclosures of two mil- 
lion Jews murdered and four or five million more to be an- 
nihilated. The subject of European Jews, in fact, was not even 
carried in the newspaper in the next two issues and appeared 
again only in the December 25 issue. 

A look at the order of the editorials in the Jewish Advocate 
on December 4 is instructive. The first seven editorials were in 
the following order: a Hadassah donor luncheon; victory loan 
(war) bonds; writing to soldiers; Hannukah; our women and 
bonds; what we are (concerning a Department of Justice rul- 
ing that Jews constitute a race); and a memorial to Professor 
Nathan Isaacs (a prominent teacher and scholar) on the eve 
of the unveiling of his gravestone. The eighth editorial dealt 
with the Wise revelations. 

During the years of the Holocaust, in the eyes of the Jew- 
ish press, Jews were often preoccupied with other matters, lo- 
cal concerns, antisemitism, and the normal issues of daily life 
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rather than the terrible plight of their Jewish brothers and sis- 
ters in Europe. Judah Pilch, writing in the weekly Hadoar in 
January 1943, summed up this pattern of response in the fol- 
lowing words: “And what will happen when my son asks me 
tomorrow: “What did you do while your brothers were being 
exterminated and tortured by the Nazi murderers?’ What will 
I say and what will I be able to tell him? Shall I tell him that 
I lived in a generation of weaklings and cowards who were 
neither moved nor shocked when they heard of hundreds of 
thousands of their brothers being led to their slaughter hour 
by hour, day by day, year by year? I shall, however, certainly 
not dare to tell my son about the ‘business as usual’ conduct of 
our lives at a time when the press was informing us about the 
extermination of complete communities. I would be ashamed 
to face him with such a description.” These and similar edi- 
torial comments by writers such as Chaim Greenberg, Trude 
Weiss Rosmarin, and Samuel *Margoshes suggest that what 
was going on in America during the Holocaust was a painful 
reenactment of a scene described by the poet Hayyim Nahman 
Bialik in his “City of Slaughter”: 


The sun was shining 
The trees were flowering 
And the murderer kept on killing. 


[Haskel Lookstein (24 ed.)] 


GREAT BRITAIN. Britain had many considerations as it fought 
the war against Germany: the appeasement of Germany prior 
to the war, its policy of restricting the immigration of refugees 
to Palestine and of accepting some at home, most especially 
the Kindertransport; the role of Anthony *Eden and Prime 
Minister Winston *Churchill in the requests to bomb Aus- 
chwitz; and finally the role of British troops in the liberation 
of the concentration camps and in the rehabilitation of the 
survivors they happened upon. 

Until 1939, Britain followed a policy of appeasement. 
Weakened by World War 1, its resources stretched by the em- 
pire, British forces were not ready for another world war and 
public opinion was unprepared to support one. Some within 
Britain felt that the conditions imposed upon Germany in the 
aftermath of World War 1 were unduly harsh and that an at- 
tempt by Germany to rid itself of those restrictions was clearly 
justified. Britain attempted to avoid war and, perhaps equally 
important, to mask its weakness by a policy of appeasement. 
This policy reached its height in the aftermath of the German 
Anschluss, the incorporation of Austria in March 1938. Great 
Britain did nothing. When it became clear in the months after 
that this annexation would not satisfy Hitler’s territorial am- 
bitions, Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain tried his best to 
avoid war. At the Munich Conference of September 1938, he 
consented to the German annexation of the Sudeten region 
of Czechoslovakia. Returning home, he said he had brought 
“peace in our time.” 

When Germany occupied the rest of Czechoslovakia in 
March 1939, Chamberlain's policy of appeasement was rec- 
ognized as a total failure. British policy shifted. A mutual de- 
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fense pact was established with Poland and Romania. And 
then Britain waited. 

When Germany invaded Poland in September 1939, 
Britain and France declared war on Germany, but little hap- 
pened - this period was known as the “phony war. Britain 
used this time to get on a wartime footing by improving its 
military preparedness. 

Britain was also willing to appease the Arabs by restrict- 
ing the entry of Jews to Palestine. In March 1939 it issued a 
*White Paper restricting Jewish immigration and Jewish land 
purchases in Palestine, limiting its usefulness as a haven for 
Jews fleeing Europe. David Ben-Gurion voiced the Zionist re- 
sponse, saying that the Jews would fight with Britain against 
the Germans as if there were no White Paper and fight the 
White Paper as if there were no Nazi menace. 

The German invasion of Western Europe in May 1940 led 
to the removal of Chamberlain and to Winston Churchill’s be- 
coming prime minister. From then on, Britain was fully com- 
mitted to war. Germany put out peace feelers to Britain, which 
refused all negotiations. It successfully evacuated 200,000 
troops from Dunkirk, in France, and regrouped at home. 
From 1940 onward, until the U.S. entry into World War 11, 
Britain stood alone against Germany, which had established 
a nonaggression pact with the Soviet Union, and the United 
States remained neutral, at least in name. In reality, it was bus- 
ily supplying Great Britain with war materiel and slowly put- 
ting itself onto a war footing. By 1941 the Lend-Lease program 
was formalized. The Germans attacked Britain by air, but the 
Luftwaffe failed to defeat the Royal Air Force and the people 
of Britain stood firm despite repeated bombing. 

With the US. entry into the war in December 1941 after 
Pearl Harbor, World War 11 became global and the U.S.-Brit- 
ish alliance firm. Three conditions were attached that were to 
prove decisive to the conduct of the war, decisive as well to 
the fate of the Jews within German-occupied Europe. There 
was a total blockade of German-occupied Europe; the Allies 
would not negotiate with Hitler; and the fight was uncondi- 
tional, for total surrender. These made negotiations regard- 
ing Jews far more difficult and in fact led to the leaking of 
information to English newspapers regarding an overture by 
the Germans in 1944 offering 1,000,000 Jews in return for 
10,000 trucks, which killed any possibility, however remote, 
of an agreement. 


Refugees. With the rise of Hitler to power, the British public 
was sympathetic to the Jews, and the Jewish community was 
willing to assume the burden of supporting the refugees. No 
government funds were required. Britain also consented to be- 
ing a way station for Jews going elsewhere. More than 80,000 
Jewish refugees reached the country by September 1939. Dur- 
ing the war years, only 10,000 arrived. Among those who went 
to Britain were 10,000 Jewish children on the Kindertransport, 
who left their parents behind to seek safety in England. Some 
were given to non-Jewish families and some were adopted by 
Jews. Many were kept in an institutional setting. The financ- 
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ing of refugee resettlement was undertaken by private, non- 
governmental funds; British Jewry was generous. 

When facing Germany alone, the British public and 
its leadership became quite worried and imposed restric- 
tions on anyone from Germany. They did not differentiate be- 
tween Jews and non-Jews. Some 30,000 “enemy aliens,” many 
of them Jews, were confined to camps in England. Eight 
thousand were deported to Canada and Australia. When the 
threat of a German invasion passed, these prisoners were re- 
leased. 

The British government learned about the Final Solution 
when it broke German secret codes, but it would not act on 
the information unless it could be confirmed from another 
source and thus not reveal to the Germans that their code 
had been broken. It would not act on such information, even 
to save its own troops. 

In fighting the war, Britain undertook no special action 
on behalf of the Jews. But clearly the fight itself was essen- 
tial to Jews. 

In the summer of 1944 Chaim *Weizmann and Moshe 
Shertok urged Foreign Minister Anthony Eden to bomb Aus- 
chwitz. Eden brought the issue to Churchill, who responded: 
“Get anything you can out of the RAF. Invoke my name if nec- 
essary. With such approval, the British turned to the Ameri- 
cans, but nothing happened. Factories near Auschwitz facto- 
ries were bombed, but not the death camp. 


Liberation of Bergen-Belsen. ‘The British liberated Bergen- 
Belsen on April 15, 1945. They happened upon the camp in the 
course of their military operations. Since no special steps were 
taken to liberate the camp, no preparations had been made to 
deal with its inmates. What the troops saw created an indel- 
ible impression. The camp had been ravaged by a typhus epi- 
demic. Thousands of bodies lay unburied, rotting in the sun. 
Sixty thousand prisoners were still alive, many in critical con- 
dition. In the first days of freedom, thirteen thousand died. 
About 14,000 more died in the weeks that followed despite 
valiant efforts by British doctors to save them. 

As the British entered, the camp commandant, Josef 
Kramer, greeted his conquerors in a fresh uniform. He ex- 
pressed his desire for an orderly transition and his hopes of 
collaborating with the British. He dealt with them as equals, 
one officer to another, even offering advice as to how to deal 
with the “unpleasant” situation. As he toured the camp, Der- 
rick Sington, a junior British officer, said to the comman- 
dant: “You’ve made a fine hell here.” Kramer responded: “It 
has become one in the last few days.” But the ruse did not 
last for long. 

The uncontrollable epidemic was so lethal that the camp 
had to be burned down. Former inmates were moved to a 
Panzer tank corps school two miles down the road, and it be- 
came the site of a displaced persons camp. The British were 
horrified by what they had found. Mass graves were dug and 
bulldozers were brought to shovel in the dead. Local civil- 
ians were marched into the camp and taken on a tour. Before 
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they began their visit, the colonel in charge of medical efforts 
spoke to them. 


You must realize that according to those wretched victims who 
experienced other camps, this camp was in some respects one 
of the better ones. Chiefly because in this camp it was possible 
in most cases, though not in all, to die fairly quietly from hun- 
ger or typhus. In certain other camps, the inmates were done 
to death and hurled into mass graves, sometimes before they 
were dead... 

What you will see here is the final and utter condemna- 
tion of the Nazi Party. It justifies every measure the United Na- 
tions will take to exterminate that party. What you will see here 
is such a disgrace to the German people that their names must 
be erased from the list of civilized nations... 

It is your lot to begin the hard task of restoring the name 
of the Germans... But this cannot be done until you have reared 
a new generation amongst whom it is impossible to find people 
prepared to commit such crimes; until you have reared a new 
generation possessing the instinctive good will to prevent a rep- 
etition of such horrible cruelties. 

We will now begin our tour. 


The images of Bergen-Belsen and its bulldozers are among the 
most unforgettable of the Holocaust. 
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[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


CANADA. Ina book called None Is Too Many, the Canadian 
historians Irving Abella and Hersch Troper sum up Canada’s 
record in the Holocaust. Their judgment is dramatic, perhaps 
harsh but not inaccurate. Canada fought valiantly and coura- 
geously in World War 11. It joined the war effort shortly after 
the invasion of Poland, more than two years before the United 
States, and once they entered the battle Canadian forces fought 
with dedication and determination. But the battles of World 
War 11 did not include the second war that the Germans were 
fighting, what Lucy Dawidowicz termed “the war against the 
Jews.” Abella and Troper argue that Canada had the worst re- 
cord among the Western states of opening its borders as a ha- 
ven to Jews. It was a reluctant participant in the Evian Confer- 
ence, a virtual nonfactor in its deliberations. Support for the 
war effort did not translate into sympathy for the Jews. 

The reasons were primarily domestic. Until 1923, Canada 
actively recruited European immigrants to emigrate to Canada 
as workers for its vast territory, most especially its agricultural 
lands in the West. Jews were urbanized and therefore less de- 
sirable because of their lack of agricultural experience. With 
the end of recruitment of agricultural workers and the onset 
of the Depression, Canada sought to restrict immigration 
and to protect its domestic workforce. As an urban popula- 
tion Jews were competitive with its professionals and artisans 
and hence undesirable candidates for immigration. The Ca- 
nadian government did not respond to special pleadings on 
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behalf of Jews, even though the Jewish community, primar- 
ily centered in Montreal and Toronto, urged Canada to open 
itself to immigration. 

Those Jewish refugees who went to Canada arrived by 
accident. During the war, Jews of German and Austrian birth 
who had sought a haven in Great Britain were interned as “en- 
emy aliens” - as German and Austrian nationals. They had 
achieved a status in Britain and Canada that they could not 
achieve in their native lands. British-held enemy aliens were 
sent to Canada, which received them not because they were 
Jews but because Great Britain wished to expel them. 

Canada was willing to receive a thousand refugee Jewish 
children from Vichy France, but by the time the arrangements 
were made, it was too late. The Germans had entered the Vi- 
chy zone and the Jewish children were deported to the death 
camps. The opportunity for rescue had passed. 

Only after the war did the policy change. Canada did 
receive a thousand orphans. It allowed a liberal definition of 
family reunification and received clothing workers and fur- 
riers. But by then there were other options, immigration to 
the United States or aliyah to the newly formed State of Israel, 
which opened its gates to Jews seeking a haven. The Jews who 
did arrive after 1948 — and Canada did receive a sizable sur- 
vivor population - were welcomed as part of a larger flow of 
East European immigrants. In short, in the Jews’ great hour 
of need, Canada was unavailable. Among the few it did re- 
ceive was the distinguished Jewish philosopher Emil *Fack- 
enheim. 

[Michael Berenbaum (24 ed.)] 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. In response to Hitler’s antisemitic 
policies, Pope *Pius x1, like the German episcopate, seems to 
have limited his concern to Catholic non-Aryans. The encycli- 
cal Mit brennender Sorge (“With Burning Anxiety”) of March 
1937 rejected the myths of “race” and “blood” as contrary to 
revealed Christian truth, but neither mentioned nor criticized 
antisemitism per se. Nor was antisemitism mentioned in the 
statement of the Roman Congregation of Seminaries and Uni- 
versities, issued on April 13, 1938, attacking eight theses taken 
from the Nazi doctrine as erroneous. In June 1938, the pope 
asked the American Jesuit priest John LaFarge to prepare an 
encyclical condemning antisemitism, but, although the first 
draft was delivered in September, it was not issued before 
Pius x1 died in February 1939. It remained unissued and se- 
questered by his successor. On July 15, 21, and 28, and again 
on August 21, 1938, as Mussolini was preparing his anti-Jew- 
ish laws (despite the membership of thousands of Jews in the 
Fascist Party), Pius x1 made four speeches often cited by his 
supporters as condemning antisemitism. In fact, while the 
pope expressed his disapproval of “exaggerated nationalism” 
in all four speeches, he mentioned racism or the single hu- 
man family in only two of them, and antisemitism not at all. 
In September 1938, during a reception for Catholic pilgrims 
from Belgium, Pius x1 is said to have condemned the par- 
ticipation of Catholics in antisemitic movements and to have 
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added that Christians, the spiritual descendants of the pa- 
triarch Abraham, were “spiritually Semites” This statement, 
however, was omitted by all the Italian papers, including the 
Vatican’s own L’Osservatore Romano, from their accounts of 
the pope’s address. 

The elevation of Cardinal Pacelli to the papacy as *Pius 
x11 in the spring of 1939 brought to the throne of St. Peter a 
Germanophile who, in contrast to his predecessor, was un- 
emotional, dispassionate, and a master of the language of dip- 
lomatic ambiguity. On October 20, 1939, eight weeks after the 
German Army invaded Poland, Pius x11 issued his encyclical 
Summi Pontificatus, allegedly a replacement for Pius x1’s “hid- 
den encyclical,” but while he lamented human suffering par- 
ticularly in “Our Dear Poland,’ condemned statism, spoke of 
“the human race in the unity of one common origin in God,’ 
and called for compassion for all victims of the war, he did 
not mention Jews or antisemitism. In another encyclical, Mys- 
tici Corpus Christi, on June 29, 1943, Pius x11 again declared 
that “Our paternal love embraces all peoples, whatever their 
nationality and race,’ but specifically about the Jews he only 
quoted Corinthians, “for in one spirit were we all baptized into 
one Body, whether Jews or Gentiles, whether bond or free.” 

The Vatican was in a unique position to have accurate 
and early information on the war. It had priests in each coun- 
try, in many towns and villages. As a neutral entity, it also had 
local representatives of the pope in each area. Chaplains trav- 
eled with the military. Priests knew what was happening in 
their locales. The neutral Vatican had papal nuncios or Ap- 
ostolic delegates in almost all countries. The Vatican received 
detailed information about the murder of Jews in the concen- 
tration camps from 1942 on, but Pius x11 restricted his public 
utterances to carefully phrased expressions of sympathy for the 
victims of injustice and to calls for a more humane conduct of 
hostilities. In his Christmas message of 1942, the pope spoke 
of his concern for the hundreds of thousands who, without 
personal guilt and merely on account of their nationality or 
descent, were doomed to death. Again, addressing the College 
of Cardinals on June 2, 1943, the pontiff mentioned his two- 
fold duty to be impartial and to point out moral errors. He had 
given special attention, he recalled, to the plight of those who 
were still being harassed because of their nationality or descent 
and who, without personal guilt, were subjected to measures 
that spelled destruction. The pope repeated this concept in 
an address to the College of Cardinals a year later, on June 2, 
1944, two days before Rome was freed of German occupation, 
referring to his compassion and charity that extended to all, 
“without distinction of nationality or descent.” 

The pope’s policy of neutrality encountered a crucial test 
when the Nazis began rounding up the 8,000 Jews of Rome 
in the autumn of 1943. Before the arrests, the Nazis told the 
Jewish community on September 26 that unless it raised 50 
kilograms of gold within 36 hours, 300 hostages would be 
taken. When it seemed that the Jews themselves could raise 
only part of this ransom, a representative of the community 
asked for and received an offer of a loan from the Vatican trea- 
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sury. As events later transpired, this help did not have to be 
invoked, for the Jewish community was able to raise the entire 
amount. Despite this ransom, on October 16, 1943, German 
police rounded up 1,259 Roman Jews. Contrary to German 
fears, Pius x11, while he threatened to protest publicly, did not 
do so. On the morning of October 16, the Vatican Secretary 
of State, Cardinal Luigi Maglione, asked the German ambas- 
sador to the Holy See, Ernst von Weizsacker, to “intervene 
in favor of those poor people,’ explaining that the “the Holy 
See would not want to be obliged to express its disapproval” 
But on October 18, over 1,000 Roman Jews — more than two 
thirds of them women and children - were transported to the 
death camp at *Auschwitz, and the pope was silent. Only on 
October 26 and 29, 1943, after most of the deported Roman 
Jews were dead, did LOsservatore Romano write of the pope’s 
compassion and charity for those who were suffering for rea- 
sons of their “nationality, religion, or descent.” This was the 
first time that persecution on the grounds of religion had been 
mentioned. About 7,000 Roman Jews were able to go into hid- 
ing. More than 4,000, with the knowledge of the pope, found 
refuge in the numerous monasteries and houses of religious 
orders in Rome, and a few dozen were sheltered in the Vatican 
itself. The rest were hidden by their Italian neighbors, among 
whom the anti-Jewish policy of the Fascists had never been 
popular. LOsservatore Romano mentioned the persecution 
of the Jews only two more times, in two articles in Decem- 
ber 1943. It did not protest the deportations and destruction 
of European Jewry at the hands of the Nazis, but objected to 
recent Italian measures ordering Italian police to arrest Jews 
and intern them within the country. 

Pius x11’s failure to publicly protest against Nazi atroci- 
ties, especially against the murder of the Jews, drew criticism. 
In July 1942, Harold H. Tittmann, the assistant to Roosevelt’s 
personal representative at the Holy See, Myron C. Taylor, 
pointed out to the Vatican that its silence was endangering 
its moral prestige. In January 1943, Wladislaw Raczkiewicz, 
president of the Polish government in exile, appealed to the 
pope to issue an unequivocal denunciation of Nazi violence 
in order to strengthen the willingness of the Poles to resist 
the Germans and help the Jews. Bishop Preysing of Berlin, a 
man of courage and compassion, urged the pope on at least 
two occasions to issue a public appeal on behalf of the Jews. 
A similar request with regard to the Hungarian Catholics was 
directed to Pope Pius in September 1944 by Isaac *Herzog, the 
chief rabbi of Palestine. 

After the end of World War 11, Pius x11 was again criti- 
cized for his silence. It has been argued - among others, by 
the German playwright Rolf *Hochhuth - that the pope could 
have saved numerous lives, if indeed he could not have halted 
the machinery of destruction altogether, had he chosen to take 
a public stand and confront the Germans with the threat of 
an interdict or with the excommunication of Hitler, Goeb- 
bels, and other leading Nazis belonging to the Catholic faith. 
As an example of the effectiveness of public protest, it is pos- 
sible to cite the resolute reaction of the German episcopate to 
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the euthanasia program. In Slovakia, Hungary, and Romania, 
the forceful intervention of papal nuncios, who threatened the 
pro-Nazi governments with public condemnation by the pope, 
was also able, temporarily, to halt the deportations. At the 
very least, it has been suggested, a public denunciation of the 
mass murders by Pius x11 broadcast widely over the Vatican 
radio would have revealed to Jews and Christians alike what 
deportation to the east actually meant. Many of the deport- 
ees might thus have been warned and given an impetus to es- 
cape, many more Christians might have helped and sheltered 
Jews, and many more lives might have been saved. There is no 
way of proving these arguments. Whether a papal decree of 
excommunication against Hitler would have dissuaded Hit- 
ler from carrying out his plan to destroy the Jews is doubtful, 
and revocation of the Concordat by the Holy See would have 
bothered Hitler still less. However, a flaming protest against 
the massacre of the Jews, coupled with an imposition of the 
interdict upon all of Germany, or the excommunication of all 
Catholics in any way involved with the apparatus of the Final 
Solution, would have been a more formidable and effective 
weapon. This was precisely the kind of action that the pope 
could not take, however, without risking the allegiance of the 
German Catholics. 

The pope had other, perhaps still stronger, reasons for 
remaining silent. In a world war that pitted Catholics against 
Catholics, the Holy See, as Mr. Tittmann was told by highly 
placed officials of the Curia, did not want to jeopardize its 
neutrality by condemning German atrocities, and the pope 
was unwilling to risk later charges of having been partial and 
contributing to a German defeat. Moreover, the Vatican did 
not wish to undermine Germany’s struggle against the So- 
viet Union. Late in the summer of 1943, the papal secretary 
of state declared that the fate of Europe was dependent upon 
a German victory on the eastern front. The apostolic delega- 
tion in Washington warned the American Department of 
State in a note dated August 20, 1943, that Communism was 
making steady headway in Italy and Germany, and Europe 
was in grave peril of finding itself overrun by Communism 
immediately upon the cessation of hostilities. Father Robert 
Leiber, one of Pius x11’s secretaries, later recalled (in Stim- 
men der Zeit, March 1961) that the pope had always looked 
upon Russian Bolshevism as more dangerous than German 
National Socialism. Hitler, therefore, had to be treated with 
some forbearance. The reluctance of Pius x11 to be drawn into 
a public protest against the Final Solution stands in contrast 
to the often energetic rescue activities of several of the papal 
nuncios in Slovakia, Hungary, Romania, and Turkey. In par- 
ticular, Monsignor Roncalli, the apostolic delegate in Istan- 
bul, who later became Pope *John xx11I, wrote to the king of 
Bulgaria on behalf of Bulgarian Jews, and issued thousands of 
safe-conduct certificates for the Jews of Budapest. The extent 
to which these men acted upon instructions from Rome is not 
clear, but the motives for the Vatican's solicitude seem to have 
been mixed. It appears that from late 1942 on, the Vatican was 
aware that an Allied victory was inevitable. Considerations of 
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expediency began to reinforce whatever moral revulsion the 
pope may have felt at the massacre of the Jews, and Pius began 
to drop hints to the bishops of Germany and Hungary that it 
was in the interest of their people, as well as the church, to go 
on record against the slaughter of the Jews. For example, he 
wrote an Austrian churchman on Oct. 15, 1942, that to inter- 
cede for those suffering in the conquered territories was not 
only a Christian duty but ultimately could only be of advan- 
tage to the cause of Germany. 

The Nazis’ assault on European Jewry occurred in a cli- 
mate of opinion conditioned by centuries of Christian hostil- 
ity to the Jewish religion and people. At the same time, other 
factors, such as varying patterns of nationalism, had an im- 
portant bearing on the attitude of the Catholic churches of dif- 
ferent European countries toward the Jewish tragedy. Thus it 
is important to differentiate between the situation in Germany 
and in the various German-occupied countries of Europe. 
During the nineteenth century some elements of German Ca- 
tholicism contributed toward the emergence of modern an- 
tisemitism, and in the 1920s many Catholic publicists agreed 
with the Nazis on the importance of fighting Jewish liberalism 
and the Jews alleged destructive influence in German public 
life (see *Church, Catholic, Modern Period). This antisemitic 
trend received a powerful impetus after Hitler’s accession to 
power in 1933. Seeking to counter the Nazis’ offensive against 
the Catholic Church as a rival for the loyalty of the German 
people, many churchmen attempted to gain favor with the 
Nazi regime and its followers by adopting certain aspects of 
Nazi ideology. They stressed the “elemental” values of race and 
racial purity, and limited their dissent to insisting that this 
National Socialist goal be achieved without resort to immoral 
means. The sacred books of the Old Testament, they argued, 
were not only beyond the Jewish mentality but in direct con- 
flict with it. Jesus, they conceded, had been a non-Aryan, but 
the son of God was fundamentally different from the Jews of 
his time, who hated and eventually murdered him. They also 
said that the Jews had had a demoralizing effect on Germany's 
national character; the press, literature, science, and the arts 
had to be purged of the “Jewish mentality.” In the face of the 
Nazis antisemitic legislation, the Church retreated, even when 
the ordinances touched on vital domains of ecclesiastical juris- 
diction, such as matrimony. The diocesan chancelleries helped 
the Nazi state to detect people of Jewish descent by supply- 
ing data from church records on the religious background of 
their parishioners. The bishops facilitated the emigration of 
non-Aryan Catholics, but little, if any, solicitude was shown 
for non-Aryans who were not of the Catholic faith. Similarly, 
when mass deportations of German Jews began in October 
1941, the episcopate limited its intervention with the govern- 
ment to pleading for Christian non-Aryans. When the bishops 
received reports about the mass murder of Jews in the death 
camps from Catholic officers and civil servants, their public 
reaction remained limited to vague pronouncements that did 
not mention the word Jews. An exception was the Berlin pre- 
late Bernhard *Lichtenberg, who prayed publicly for the Jews. 
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The joint pastoral letter of the German episcopate of August 
1943, for example, spoke of the right to life and liberty, which 
should not be denied even to “men of foreign races and de- 
scent,’ but such statements could be interpreted as referring 
to the Slavs. Almost half the population of the greater Ger- 
man Reich (43.1 percent in 1939) was Catholic and even among 
the ss, despite Nazi pressure to leave the Church, almost a 
quarter belonged to the Catholic faith. 

While in the past the episcopate had issued orders to 
deny the sacraments to Catholics who engaged in dueling or 
agreed to have their bodies cremated, the word that would 
have forbidden the faithful, on pain of excommunication, to 
go on participating in the massacre of Jews was never spo- 
ken. A few bishops, most notably Clemens August Count von 
Galen of Muenster, had demonstrated their willingness to risk 
a serious clash with the Nazi regime by protesting the exter- 
mination of the insane and retarded in the “euthanasia” pro- 
gram. This intervention had been successful in large measure 
because it had had the backing of public opinion. In the case 
of the Jews, however, it was far from clear whether the episco- 
pate could count on the support of the faithful, and this was 
probably one of the main reasons why a clear public protest 
against the Final Solution was never issued. Only a few Jews 
were hidden by the clergy or helped by individual Catholics 
in Germany. In Poland, where no official policy on the part of 
the Catholic Church has been discerned, it would seem that, 
as in Germany, the initiative to help Jews was taken only by 
individuals. This situation stands in marked contrast to that 
prevailing in German-occupied Western Europe, where dec- 
larations of solidarity and help for the Jews were almost uni- 
versally regarded as signs of patriotism and resistance to the 
Germans. Here some of the highest church dignitaries con- 
demned the persecution of the Jews. 

In Holland, where the church as early as 1934 had pro- 
hibited the participation of Catholics in the Dutch Nazi move- 
ment, the bishops in 1942 immediately and publicly protested 
the first deportations of Dutch Jews, and in May 1943, they for- 
bade the collaboration of Catholic policemen in the hunting 
down of Jews, even at the cost of losing their jobs. In Belgium, 
members of the episcopate actively supported the rescue ef- 
forts of their clergy, who hid many hundreds of Jewish chil- 
dren. In August and September 1942, several French bishops in 
the unoccupied zone used their pulpits to denounce the expul- 
sions of foreign Jews to the north of the country. Throughout 
Western Europe numerous priests and members of the mo- 
nastic clergy organized the rescue of Jews, and hid them in 
monasteries, parish houses, and private homes. French priests 
issued thousands of false certificates of baptism. Many lay 
Catholics in France, Holland, Belgium, and Italy acted simi- 
larly, thus saving thousands of Jewish lives. The concern of the 
population of these countries for their Jewish fellow-country- 
men was undoubtedly a key factor behind the bold protests of 
the French, Dutch, and Belgian bishops. 

In Eastern Europe, antisemitism had deeper roots, and 
the record of the Catholic churches there is more ambiguous. 
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In Slovakia, a Catholic priest, Dr. Josef Tiso, was president of 
a pro-Nazi regime; the church there was more interested in 
saving souls than lives, although some members of the epis- 
copate did protest the deportations as a violation of human 
and divine law. Several Hungarian bishops protested to the au- 
thorities the deportation and mistreatment of the Jews but at 
the same time put difficulties in the way of issuing conversion 
certificates that would have saved many Jews from deporta- 
tion. Large numbers of Jews, nevertheless, owed their lives to 
the courageous rescue activities of lesser clerics, monks, and 
Catholic laymen. 


After the War. After the war, some Vatican officials assisted in 
an operation to save former Nazis and transfer them to South 
America. There is evidence in the British Public Record Of- 
fice that Pope Pius x11 was personally involved in this op- 
eration. According to those documents, the pope was aware 
that former Nazi and Ustasha (Croatian fascist paramilitary) 
war criminals were being offered asylum in Roman Church 
institutions. Also, he personally intervened in transfer oper- 
ations organized by the Confraternity of St. Girolamo degli 
Illirici, a Croatian order, and by the nearby Pontifical Croa- 
tian College. 

Among those helped at St. Girolamo was Ante Pavelic, 
the former chief of the Croatian puppet state during the war, 
who fled to Austria and probably hid in a monastery in Kla- 
genfurt. At that time, Father Krunoslav Draganovic, a former 
colonel in the Ustasha, was operating from the Pontifical Croa- 
tian College in Rome to produce false identity cards at the lo- 
cal Franciscan printing press. Draganovic brought Pavelic to 
Rome in April 1946 and hid him. Draganovic then obtained 
an International Red Cross passport for Pavelic, and on Octo- 
ber 11, 1948, the Ustasha chief left Genoa for Argentina. 

The Nazi escape route to Argentina was organized with 
help from Cardinals Giovanni Battista Montini, Eugene Tisser- 
ant, and Antonio Caggiano, the Bishop of Buenos Aires, ac- 
cording to documents in the recently opened archives of the 
International Red Cross. Bishops and archbishops such as 
Alois Hudal, Giuseppe Siri, and Augustin Barrére helped in 
the bureaucratic procedure, while priests signed requests for 
passports from the International Red Cross. About 5,000 war 
criminals were helped in this way. 

Another major organizer of help to Nazi war criminals 
was Monsignor Alois Hudal, the Austrian director of the Ger- 
manicum College of Santa Maria dell’Anima in Rome. In 1945, 
Hudal wrote: “I thought it was my duty to direct my charita- 
ble work first of all to former Nazis and Fascists and in par- 
ticular to the so-called Criminals of War.” Hudal was person- 
ally involved in assisting the flight to Brazil of Franz Stangl, 
the Austrian commandant of Treblinka, who was responsible 
for the murder of about 750,000-870,000 Jews. Hudal was 
host to Stangl in Rome and gave him some money. Among 
many other important Nazis Hudal helped were Eduard Ros- 
chmann, Friedolin Guth, Erich Priebke, Gerard Bohne, and 
Adolf Eichmann. 
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In addition to his involvement with clandestine opera- 
tions in Rome, Pius x11 intervened secretly in Washington 
and London in August 1945 on behalf of Nazi criminals, with 
letters sent by the Secretariat of State and at least one in his 
own name. The letters asked for urgent consideration to avoid 
extradition from Italy to Yugoslavia of Ustasha and Croatian 
war criminals. Between 1946 and 1952, Pius x11 also tried to 
intervene in favor of former Nazis condemned in several tri- 
als, in order to change their death sentences. This he did for 
Arthur Greiser, condemned for killing 100,000 Jews in Poland; 
Otto Ohlendorf, whose Einsatzgruppe D had killed 90,000 
Jews in the Soviet Union, and Oswald Pohl, the chief of the 
ss-Wirtschafts- Verwaltungshauptsamt (ss-wvHA; ss Central 
Economic Administration Office, the organization adminis- 
tering the concentration camps). 

In May 1949, Monsignor Montini wrote to Monsignor 
Hudal that the pope was favorable to an extensive amnesty for 
the Germans imprisoned in the camps of Fraschette d’Alatri 
and Farfa Sabina, both near Rome. On that occasion, the Ger- 
man bishops opposed the involvement of the Church. 


Jewish Children. The war was not yet over when Jewish orga- 
nizations and soldiers from the *Jewish Brigade, a unit within 
the British Army made up of Zionist volunteers from Pales- 
tine, in Italy started looking for Jewish children who had been 
hidden in Catholic monasteries or colleges. The children had 
been saved by Catholic priests, monks, and nuns, but many 
were orphaned when their parents were deported. Some 
children were discovered and brought to Jewish institutions. 
For example, Eliahu Lowiski, a soldier, of Kibbutz Bet Alfa 
found and took some Jewish children from Catholic schools 
and monasteries in Florence in 1944. There are also records 
of some cases in Poland, where priests and adoptive parents 
sent Jewish children who had not been baptized during the 
war to Jewish institutions. More often, however, Jewish chil- 
dren throughout Europe remained unclaimed by Jewish or- 
ganizations because there was no record of their whereabouts. 
Members of those organizations tried again and again to find 
them. There are thousands of adults in Poland who discov- 
ered only in the 1980s and 1990s, after their adoptive parents 
had died and after Communism fell and such knowledge was 
no longer dangerous, that they had been born Jews and had 
been saved by Polish non-Jews. 

On September 21, 1945, Leon Kubowitzky of the World 
Jewish Congress met with Pius x11 to ask him to publish an 
encyclical on the Jews and to give back the children who had 
been saved by the church. The pope asked for a memoran- 
dum, but did nothing. 

In November 1945, Gerhart Riegner, also of the World 
Jewish Congress, was received by Monsignor Giovanni Bat- 
tista Montini of the Vatican Secretariat of State. Riegner, too, 
asked for help in locating and returning the children, but again 
the children were not returned. 

In 1946, the Vatican's Holy Office sent a letter to the papal 
nuncio in Paris, Monsignor Angelo Roncalli, forbidding him 
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to give baptized Jewish children back to Jewish institutions. 
This letter was published in January 2005 by the Italian his- 
torian Alberto Melloni. In 1953, in apparent obedience to the 
letter, Cardinal Giuseppe Pizzardo, secretary of the Holy Of- 
fice, opposed giving back two brothers in France named Fi- 
naly, because they had been baptized. After eight years of 
struggle, the Finaly brothers finally went to their relatives in 
Israel. 


The Kielce Pogrom. In 1946, about 50 Jews were killed in 
Kielce, Poland, after a rumor was spread about the supposed 
killing of a Catholic boy by the Jews. The American Rabbi 
Philip S. Bernstein together with his fellow military chaplain 
Herbert A. Friedman visited the pope at Castel Gandolfo at 
the behest of the United States military to discuss the impact 
of this pogrom. No public expression of sorrow or condem- 
nation of antisemitism ever came from Pius x11. 


[Guenter Lewy / Sergio Itzhak Minerbi (274 ed.)] 


Changes in Catholic-Jewish Relations since the Holocaust. The 
controversy over the role of the Roman Catholic Church has 
not ended. In the decade 1995-2005, a significant number of 
books have been published examining the behavior of the 
church during the war. Among them were Susan Zuccotti’s 
Under His Very Windows, Daniel Jonah Goldhagen’s A Moral 
Reckoning: The Role of the Catholic Church in the Holocaust 
and Its Unfulfilled Duty to Repair, James Carroll's Constantines 
Sword, David I. Kertzer’s The Pope against the Jews, Michael 
Phayer’s The Catholic Church and the Holocaust 1930-1965, 
Carol Rittner, Rsm and John K. Roth's edited volume Pope 
Pius x11 and the Holocaust, and Gary Wills’ Papal Sin: Struc- 
tures of Deceit, which raises anew the historical questions and 
the accountability of the church for its actions, and inactions, 
during the Holocaust. The debate has only intensified with the 
efforts to canonize Pope Pius x11. 

One consequence of this debate has been the change in 
the church’s own perception of its actions and inactions dur- 
ing the Holocaust, implicit in initiatives undertaken since to 
rectify those factors within the church itself that contributed to 
the circumstances that allowed the Holocaust to happen. These 
initiatives were undertaken by two popes, including Pius x11’s 
immediate successor, John xxi11, who had been exposed to 
the Holocaust and its victims and who had endeavored to be 
of assistance to Jews. 

The convening by Pope John xx111 of Vatican Council 11 
(1962-65) and the council's proclamation Nostra Aetate, which 
seeks to eliminate the accusation that Jews are Christ-killers 
and universalize responsibility for the crucifixion, was a sig- 
nificant step. Roman Catholic liturgy has been amended to 
change scriptural readings that reinforce that perception and 
to eliminate the libel “perfidious Jews” John x x111 also made 
a point of stopping by a Rome synagogue to greet Sabbath 
worshippers and thus to show publicly the church’s friendli- 
ness toward the Jews, and to recognize the continuity of Jew- 
ish tradition after the time of Jesus. 
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Pope John Paul 11 continued the initiatives of John xx111. 
He attended services at the synagogue in Rome, the first time 
the bishop of Rome had ever entered a synagogue. He estab- 
lished diplomatic relations with Israel, albeit after the Oslo Ac- 
cords. He visited Israel in 2000 (Pope Paul v1 had visited the 
Holy Land and apologized for the antisemitism of Christians, 
but did not acknowledge that of Christianity). At Yad Vashem, 
Israel’s memorial to the Holocaust, he said: “I assure the Jewish 
people that the Catholic Church, motivated by the Gospel law 
of truth and love and by no political considerations, is deeply 
saddened by the hatred, acts of persecution and displays of 
antisemitism directed against the Jews by Christians at any 
time and in any place.” Furthermore, he gave a religious justi- 
fication for mutual respect: “The church rejects racism in any 
form as a denial of the image of the Creator inherent in every 
human being.” His words were carefully chosen; his gesture 
broadcast to the entire world. 

Pope John Paul 11 wrote: 


On numerous occasions during my Pontificate I have recalled 
with a sense of deep sorrow the sufferings of the Jewish people 
during the Second World War. The crime, which has become 
known as the Shoah, remains an indelible stain on the history 
of the century that is coming to a close. 

As we prepare for the beginning of the Third Millennium 
of Christianity, the church is aware that the joy of a Jubilee is 
above all the joy that is based on the forgiveness of sins and 
reconciliation with God and neighbors. Therefore she encour- 
ages her sons and daughters to purify their hearts, through 
repentance of past errors and infidelities. She calls them to 
place themselves humbly before the Lord and examine them- 
selves on the responsibility which they too have for the evils 
of our time. 


The church has now committed itself to Holocaust remem- 
brance. In 1998 it issued “We Remember: A Reflection on the 
Shoah,’ a document carefully crafted by the Holy See's Com- 
mission for Religious Relations with the Jews. 

Critics of “We Remember” — both Jewish and Catho- 
lic - argue that the statement, while welcome, does not go 
far enough. It does not explain that anti-Judaism came from 
the Vatican; in fact, it implies that it did not, that it is secular, 
social, and political. It states that Pope Pius x11 saved hun- 
dreds of thousands of Jews, a statement that is contrary to 
historical fact. It does not mention past centuries of Catholic 
persecution of Jews. It omits all mention of indirect Catholic 
responsibility for the Holocaust as well as the failings of the 
Catholic hierarchy. It short, it blames the Holocaust on the 
failings of individuals and absolves the church of any respon- 
sibility. 

Individual church leaders and national churches have 
been more forthcoming, bolder, braver, and less restrained. 
Cardinal Etchegaray, Archbishop of Marseille, said in 1980: 
“The roots of antisemitism are in major part of religious na- 
ture,” and German bishops have stated that “the church which 
we proclaim as holy and which we honor as a mystery, is also 
a sinful church and in need of conversion.” 
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The French bishops at Drancy on September 30, 1997, 
said in their “Declaration of Repentance”: 


It is important to admit the primary role, if not direct then in- 
direct, played by the consistently repeated anti-Jewish stereo- 
types wrongly perpetuated among Christians in the historical 
process that led to the Holocaust. 


The French bishops also continue to stress the “serious conse- 
quences” of “a tradition of anti-Judaism [that] affected Chris- 
tian doctrine and teachings,’ admitting that priests and leaders 
of the Church “bear a serious responsibility.” 

The Vatican has clearly been more cautious, and more 
protective of the memory and record of Pope Pius x11, even 
at the expense of its credibility. 

In response, the Jewish community has come to recog- 
nize a shift in Catholic-Jewish relations. In 2000, rabbis en- 
gaged in dialogue with Roman Catholic priests issued the call 
“Dabru Emet” (Speak the Truth) to recognize and welcome 
these changes. Irving Greenberg, a prominent post-Holocaust 
theologian and former chairman of the United States Holo- 
caust Memorial Council, wrote of this change in his work For 
the Sake of Heaven and Earth. 

It would be an exaggeration to suggest that Catholic-Jew- 
ish relations are without conflict, but it is no exaggeration to 
affirm that Catholic-Jewish relations at the turn of the twenty- 
first century are probably the best they have been in two mil- 
lennia of conflict and tension-filled coexistence. 


[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES. Germany. In Germany, the 
“German Christians” (Deutsche Christen) emerged in 1933 as a 
minority group that promoted the nazification of the German 
Evangelical Church and sought to exclude Christians of Jewish 
origin from membership, in direct support of Nazi anti-Jewish 
policy and in opposition to church doctrine. They were op- 
posed by the Confessing Church (Bekennende Kirche), which 
defended the rights of Christians of Jewish origin within the 
church and opposed the intrusion of the Nazi state into church 
policies. The Confessing Church quickly divided between 
those calling for a broader political opposition to Nazism, 
including opposition to its anti-Jewish measures, and those 
who confined their critique to church-related matters. Some 
of the more radical anti-Nazi Confessing Christians eventually 
offered underground aid to Jews by hiding them and helping 
them leave Nazi Germany, and a few were involved in resis- 
tance groups against the regime itself. 

In general, however, the Confessing Church refrained 
from public criticism of Nazi anti-Jewish laws and few Con- 
fessing Church leaders ever condemned the persecution of 
the Jews. An exception was the memorandum sent by the 
Confessing Church to Hitler (May 1936), which stated that 
“when, in the framework of the National-Socialist ideology, 
antisemitism is forced on the Christian, obliging him to hate 
the Jews, he has nonetheless the divine commandment to love 
his neighbor.’ In 1938, while a few individual clergy preached 
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sermons condemning the Kristallnacht, there was no off- 
cial church statement protesting the violence. Indeed, when 
Bishop Wurm of Wuerttemberg wrote a private letter of pro- 
test to the German minister of justice, he nonetheless added 
that he was not criticizing the state’s right “to fight Judaism 
as a dangerous element.” During the war, the Protestants in 
Germany maintained their cautious silence, the notable excep- 
tion being Bishop Wurm, who in a 1943 sermon finally decried 
the churches’ silence about Kristallnacht and announced that 
the Allied bombing of Germany was “God's revenge for that 
which was done to the Jews.” 


German-Allied and -Occupied Countries. The Lutheran 
Church in Slovakia protested in November 1939 and in May 
1942. Romania had a long record of antisemitic activities in 
which leaders and members of the church frequently partici- 
pated. In Hungary, the bishops of the Reformed and Lutheran 
churches voted in the upper house for the first and second 
anti-Jewish laws in 1938 and 1939. They protested when mass 
deportations began in 1944, but after pressure from the gov- 
ernment, a prepared public statement was not read out from 
the pulpits. 

The Lutheran churches in Norway and Denmark issued 
public protests when the deportations from their countries 
began. The Protestant churches in the Netherlands, together 
with the Roman Catholic Church, sent several protests, some 
of which were read from the pulpits. In France, the president 
of the Protestant Federation, the Rev. Marc Boegner, sent let- 
ters to the French chief rabbi, to Admiral Darlan, Marshal Pé- 
tain, Pierre Laval, and others. A message was read from the 
pulpits twice. The non-Roman Catholic churches in Austria, 
Belgium, the Protectorate (Bohemia-Moravia), Finland, Italy, 
and Poland apparently did not issue any public protest dur- 
ing World War 11. 


‘The Allies, Neutral Countries, and International Organiza- 
tions. Between 1933 and 1939, Protestant church bodies and 
their leaders in France, Denmark, Switzerland, Sweden, Brit- 
ain, and the United States issued official condemnations of 
antisemitism and, in several cases, explicit condemnation of 
events in Nazi Germany, including the promulgation of the 
*Nuremberg Laws of 1935 and *Kristallnacht in 1938. In Great 
Britain, the archbishop of Canterbury, the bishop of Chiches- 
ter, and other Anglican Church leaders voiced strong protests, 
but their demands for practical steps, such as easing immi- 
gration restrictions on refugees, were of no avail. The same is 
true of the United States, where church leaders issued many 
protests. A December 1942 “resolution on antisemitism” was 
passed by the Federal Council of Churches (the precursor of 
today’s National Council of Churches) that condemned the 
“virtual massacre” of European Jews. 

Churches in the Soviet Union (which were tightly con- 
trolled by the government) apparently did not issue any pub- 
lic protest during World War 11. 

In the neutral countries during the war, the Church of 
Sweden strongly protested against the deportation of the 
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Norwegian Jews. In Switzerland, protests of the Protestant 
churches were a factor leading to the alleviation and ultimate 
canceling of the government measures against Jewish refu- 
gees entering Switzerland “illegally,” who were at first sent 
back to their doom. The churches also rendered material aid 
to the refugees. 

Some of the earliest protests against the Nazi anti-Jewish 
policies emerged from ecumenical and interdenominational 
groups. At its meeting in September 1933, the World Alliance 
for International Friendship through the Churches, an ecu- 
menical organization, condemned the “state measures against 
the Jews in Germany.” Regional church branches of this orga- 
nization in Holland, Belgium, France, and Switzerland issued 
similar statements in 1933. 

The World Council of Churches, then still in process of 
formation, had offices in New York, London, and Geneva. 
In particular, its director for refugee work, Adolf Freuden- 
berg, worked closely with Gerhart Riegner at the World Jew- 
ish Congress to compile information about the genocide and 
disseminate it to church leaders and diplomats. Freudenberg 
and the wcc general secretary, Willem Visser’t Hooft, sent 
three letters to the International Red Cross, in which they 
reported on deportations and mass executions of Jews and 
pleaded for help. Together with Riegner, Visser’t Hooft sent 
an aide-mémoire to the governments of the U.S. and Great 
Britain, informed church leaders in these countries about the 
extermination of Jews, intervened with the Swiss government 
on behalf of Jewish refugees, and helped send gift parcels to 
Jews in concentration camps. 


Postwar Statements. Most of the early postwar Protestant state- 
ments were generalized acknowledgements of the churches’ 
failures under Nazism. The 1945 Stuttgart Declaration of 
Guilt, the earliest Protestant statement in postwar Germany, 
acknowledged the German Lutheran church's complicity with 
the Nazi regime but failed to mention explicitly the persecu- 
tion and genocide of the Jews. The 1948 Darmstadt “Mes- 
sage Concerning the Jewish Question” condemned antisemi- 
tism and recognized the evil of the Nazi persecution of the 
Jews, but still spoke of “the Jew as an erring brother destined 
for Christ.” The German Evangelical Church first addressed 
the problem of Christian anti-Judaism - and the need for 
a new relationship to the Jews - at its 1950 Weissensee 
Synod. 

There were parallels to this development in the Protes- 
tant statements that began to emerge outside Germany. “The 
Christian Approach to the Jews,’ the statement approved at the 
first assembly of the World Council of Churches in Amster- 
dam in 1948, condemned antisemitism but explicitly approved 
evangelization of Jews as part of the churches’ mission. The 
earliest document (“The Ten Points of Seelisberg”) calling for 
a new Jewish-Christian relationship and a Christian acknowl- 
edgement of the validity of the Judaic faith was made in 1947 
in Seelisberg, Switzerland, at the founding conference of the 
International Conference of Christians and Jews. 
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In the decades since then, over 100 statements have been 
made by Protestant and Orthodox churches throughout the 
world that have addressed the long-lasting legacy of the Ho- 
locaust for Christians and have used this legacy as a starting 
point for rethinking Christian teachings. 


ORTHODOX CHURCHES. ‘The persecution of the Orthodox 
Serbs in Yugoslavia by the Ustasha matched in cruelty the 
persecution of Jews. Orthodox Church leaders reportedly 
stood up for the Jews, but hardly any details are available. 
In Greece, the archbishop of Athens, Damaskinos, headed a 
group of prominent citizens who sent a strong protest against 
the deportations of the Jews to the prime minister of the pup- 
pet regime and to the German representative in Athens. The 
contents of these protests show that they were based mainly 
on national, rather than on religious, considerations. Dam- 
askinos was personally active in the rescue of individual Jews. 
The bishop of Salonika, Genadios, also intervened on behalf 
of Jews. The attitude of nonresistance of the population of Sa- 
lonika, however, shows that the faithful did not always follow 
the example of their leaders. 

The metropolitan of the Bukovina region, Tot Simedrea, 
the metropolitan of Transylvania, Balan, and Patriarch Nico- 
demus personally and successfully intervened with the Roma- 
nian government on behalf of the Jews after fervent appeals 
from Chief Rabbi Safran. In Bulgaria, the metropolitan of 
Sofia, Stephan, and the metropolitan of Plovdiv, Kyril, inter- 
vened personally with King Boris, using extremely forceful ex- 
pressions. The Holy Synod of the Bulgarian Orthodox Church 
repeatedly sent strong protests in writing to the government. 
According to a Jewish spokesman, Joseph Geron, the Ortho- 
dox Church played a major role among the “collective factors” 
that helped in the rescue of the Bulgarian Jews. 

Individual Christians rendered material help. The moral 
importance of such deeds are sterling, though their practical 
importance should not be overrated; only a small minority 
of the Protestant and Orthodox Christians in occupied Eu- 
rope risked their lives on behalf of the persecuted Jews. It is 
difficult to assess the practical results of interventions and 
protests by churches and church leaders. In German-allied 
countries, where they could turn to their own governments, 
the interventions of church leaders were of some avail. In the 
occupied countries, the protests hardly influenced the Ger- 
man authorities; but, insofar as they were read out from the 
pulpits, the protests contributed to breaking the silence and 
complacency that surrounded the extermination of the Jews 
and stirred the faithful to noncooperation with the Germans 
and to render individual aid to the Jews. 
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THE YISHUV. One cannot approach the role of the Jewish set- 
tlement in Palestine, the Yishuv, during the Holocaust by com- 
paring it to the state of Israel with its current military might 
and self-proclaimed mission of serving as a guarantor that a 
second Holocaust will never be allowed to recur. The Yishuv 
was poor and struggling. It had just absorbed German Jewish 
immigrants fleeing Hitler. In fact, more Jews were absorbed 
into Palestine between 1933 and 1937 — only in 1938 and after- 
wards did the numbers coming to the United States surpass 
Palestine - than anywhere else in the world. It faced Arab ri- 
ots and armed resistance in 1936 and was rightfully concerned 
about its own safety and state-building activity in addition to 
the fate of the Jews in exile. 

On the eve of World War 11 the Yishuv was in deep inter- 
nal crisis. The British government had implemented the rec- 
ommendations of its 1939 White Paper by limiting Jewish im- 
migration to Palestine to 75,000 over five years, 15,000 a year, 
thus cutting off a haven for Jews precisely when it was most 
needed. The dangers facing the Jewish communities of Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe were keenly felt and impacted upon 
the reservoir of potential immigrants (olim, lit. “ascendants”) 
and on material support for the Yishuv, which then numbered 
some 470,000 people. Conditions were only to deteriorate 
with the onset of war. 

Despite the problems with British mandatory rule, there 
could be no doubt that the Nazis were incomparably worse, 
and thus David Ben-Gurion charted Yishuv policy with his 
famous statement: “We shall fight for the British against the 
Germans as if there were no White Paper and fight against 
the White Paper as if there were no Nazis.” He also charted a 
Zionist policy to link the war and secure the support of Brit- 
ish and American Jews —- Zionists and non-Zionists alike — to 
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the Zionist aim of creating a Jewish “commonwealth” in Pal- 
estine. That aim was realized in the darkest year of Jewish 
history in May 1942 with the Biltmore Resolutions, which 
adopted the Zionist vision of a Jewish homeland in Palestine 
as the agenda for postwar Jewry. These were passed as the de- 
portations to the death camps of German-occupied Poland 
were in full swing. 

To fight against the White Paper, the Yishuv engaged in 
*{llegal immigration. The sinking of the Patria and the strug- 
gle of the Struma to stay afloat and keep its passengers alive 
before a Soviet torpedo sank the ship were the most visible 
and problematic manifestations of the British determination 
to enforce the White Paper despite the war. 

Still there was a symmetry of interests, and the Jewish 
community could hardly be neutral in the struggle between 
Britain and Nazi Germany. Thirty thousand Jews, men and 
women, some 6.8 percent of the Palestinian Jewish popula- 
tion, signed on for service as part of the British Army. It was 
only well into the war in September 1944 that a separate Jew- 
ish fighting unit, the *Jewish Brigade, was formed. The service 
of the Jews, whether in British or independent units, was im- 
portant to the Zionist cause as it demonstrated commitment 
to fighting Nazi Germany. It also gave the soldiers who were 
later to fight in Israel’s War of Independence important mili- 
tary experience. 

The condition of the Yishuv was perilous, and this was 
legitimately of primary concern. In June-July 1942 German 
forces were within 62 miles of Alexandria and it was clear 
that if the British were forced to flee Alexandria, they would 
leave the Middle East and abandon the Yishuv to fight alone 
and virtually unarmed against the Germans. For the Yishuv 
the fight would be unto an all-but-certain death. 

Only when the British were victorious at E] Alamein in 
October and the Allies landed in North Africa in November 
was the fate of the Yishuv assured. Then it shifted its atten- 
tion elsewhere. 

Ever since the publication of Walter Laqueur’s important 
work The Terrible Secret: The Suppression of Information Re- 
garding the Final Solution (1982), historians have distinguished 
between information and knowledge. What was heard and 
what was understood in Palestine is an important comparison 
for assessing the action or inaction of the Allies and of neutral 
countries, for Palestinian Jews were surely not disinterested. 
Palestinian Jews dismissed early reports of the Einsatzgrup- 
pen massacres as crude Soviet propaganda. 

The sources of their information regarding the fate of 
the Jews were many, including newspaper articles and other 
news accounts, but Jews in Palestine also received letters 
from parents and siblings - until they received them no lon- 
ger — and listened to broadcasts from Europe in their native 
tongues. They could discern in what was said some of what 
was left unsaid. 

During the early years of the war, the fate of the Jews was 
considered incidental to the war, the suffering of any civilian 
population as a result of military conflict, exacerbated by the 
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unique venom that the Nazis felt toward the Jews. By 1941, as 
Jews were ghettoized in Poland and living under German oc- 
cupation in most of Europe, the Yishuv sensed that the condi- 
tions of Jews had stabilized and would remain miserable but 
stable until the war ended. No better nor any sooner than the 
Allies did they perceive the existence of the Final Solution, 
the German plan to annihilate the Jews. 

The Yishuv learned about the Final Solution in the same 
way the Allies did, through reports from the Soviet For- 
eign Ministry, the London-based Polish government-in-exile, 
and the cable that Gerhart Riegner sent to Samuel Silver- 
man in London and Rabbi Stephen Wise in New York. No 
copy was sent to Jerusalem. The repatriation of Palestinian 
Jews exchanged for Germans in the fall of 1942 brought a 
new source of shocking information to the Yishuv. National 
days of mourning were proclaimed, demonstrations were 
held, and it is fair to say that the Yishuv felt a deep sense of 
despair. Families left abroad were being killed and the Jew- 
ish people as well as the Zionist enterprise were facing a mas- 
sive defeat. 

A Joint Rescue Committee was established and attempts 
were made at rescue and clandestine immigration. There was 
a struggle for limited financial support. Were resources to be 
allocated to the Yishuv and its development or to rescue ef- 
forts that seemed doomed to failure? Only in 1943 did actual 
rescue, however limited or unlikely, seem even remotely pos- 
sible and hence warranted the use of resources. 

A decision was made to allocate resources to the rescue 
outside of the normal budget of the Yishuv, and the amount 
was modest. Dina Porat, an Israeli historian, estimated that 
it was $32 million in 1980 dollars, which would be used in- 
side occupied Europe. One third was earmarked for bringing 
Jews to Palestine. 

There were three major efforts; the first was to bring as- 
sistance to 70,000 Romanian Jews inside Transnistria; the sec- 
ond was to cooperate with the Working Group (see above) in 
Slovakia as part of the Europa plan, bribing German officials to 
postpone the deportation of Jews. In both of these attempted 
rescues, the Yishuv, however well intentioned, was just not 
able to deliver the sums needed on time. The third was the 
attempt to deliver small parcels of money, medicine, and 
documents into neutral and Axis states. The work of a small 
group of rescuers in Turkey led by Chaim Barlas and including 
Jacob Griffel, Akivah Levinsky, Teddy *Kollek (later famous 
as the mayor of Jerusalem), and Venja Pomerantz (later a 
nuclear physicist involved in Israel’s nuclear program) was 
most notable. Yet there too, the furious effort, noble as it was, 
saving an estimated 15,000 lives, was simply incommensu- 
rate with the need. As an old man who had witnessed much 
history, Kollek described it as the most frustrating period of 
his life. 

The Yishuv was ready to respond to any other opportu- 
nity for rescue. One such opportunity seemed to present itself 
with the mission of Joel *Brand to Turkey with Adolf Eich- 
mann’s offer - we now know that it was ordered by Himmler - 
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of one million Jews for 10,000 trucks to be used against the 
Soviet Union in the East. Neither the Yishuv nor the American 
Jewish community had the power to effect the trade; only the 
Allies could do it. But the Yishuv did press to maintain the illu- 
sion, for as long as possible, that the offer would be considered. 
In the end, the Allies understood that the offer was designed 
to achieve a separate peace with the West. When word of the 
offer was leaked in London, the deal was dead. 

Two other efforts were noteworthy, the dropping of Pal- 
estinian parachutists who spoke the native languages into en- 
emy territory to warn the Jewish community of their fate, and 
the request to bomb Auschwitz. The former included Hannah 
*Szenes, dropped into Yugoslavia and captured in Hungary, 
where she was tortured and executed, becoming a symbol of 
courage and devotion in modern Israel. 

While Israeli historians have focused on the requests in 
July 1944 to bomb Auschwitz, they overlooked an important 
and instructive document, the minutes of the Jewish Agency 
meeting of June 11, 1944, in which the proposal that the Jewish 
Agency request that Auschwitz be bombed was rejected. David 
Ben-Gurion said, “We do not know the truth concerning the 
entire situation in Poland and it seems that we will be unable 
to propose anything concerning this matter.” Dr. Schmorak 
said, “It is forbidden to take responsibility for a bombing that 
could very well cause the death of even one Jew.” The summa- 
tion of the meeting, at which Yitzhak Gruenbaum was criti- 
cized for advancing the idea with the American counsel, was 
“not to propose to the Allies the bombing of sites in which 
Jews are located.” 

Clearly as late as June 1944 the Jewish Agency in Pales- 
tine had no clear idea of what was happening in Poland and of 
the fate of Hungarian Jews then being deported to Auschwitz. 
The information available to them was not compelling enough 
to give them knowledge certain enough to request action that 
might kill Jews on the ground. 

Yet within a month Moshe Shertok and Chaim Weiz- 
mann requested of the British that Auschwitz be bombed. 

One possible explanation for this action is that the con- 
tents of the Vr’ba Wetzler Report - the Auschwitz Protocols - 
had made their way to Palestine and changed what was known 
about the nature of Auschwitz, making the ill-informed Jew- 
ish Agency’s decision of June 11 inoperative. 

Only in September 1944 was the Jewish Brigade formed, 
a Jewish force inside the British Army. The utility of such a 
force was less important in the war than in the postwar effort 
to rehabilitate the survivors of the camps and to facilitate the 
resumption of immigration into Palestine. 
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AFTERMATH 


Displaced Persons 

At the end of the war, Allied armies found seven to nine mil- 
lion displaced persons living in countries not their own. More 
than six million people returned to their native lands; one 
million refused repatriation. Collaborators feared retaliation; 
some feared emerging Communist domination. The situation 
of the Jews was radically different. 

The Jews had no homes to return to. It was only with the 
end of the German assault that they could take account of their 
losses and that they could begin to mourn. As one survivor put 
it in Auschwitz, “If you cried, you died” The communities of 
Jewish survivors had been shattered, their homes destroyed or 
occupied by strangers, and their families decimated and dis- 
persed. Those who returned home found their homes occu- 
pied by others, their return unwelcome. First came the often 
long and difficult physical recuperation from starvation and 
malnutrition, then the search for loved ones lost or missing, 
and finally the question of the future. 

Many Jews lived in Displaced Persons camps, at first 
among their killers, because the Allies did not differentiate 
on the basis of religion, but by nationality. Their presence 
on European soil and the absence of a country willing to re- 
ceive them raised the pressure on Britain to resolve the issue 
of a Jewish homeland in Palestine. The Harrison Report, an 
investigation of the conditions in the pp camps undertaken 
on behalf of President Harry S. Truman, recommended the 
admission of 100,000 Jews immediately to drain the over- 
crowding of the pp camps. Well-publicized yet clandestine 
efforts were made to bring Jews to Palestine. And within the 
Displaced Persons camps, Jews - even those who chose not to 
go to Palestine and later emigrated elsewhere - demonstrated 
their commitment to Zion. In fact, it was not until after the 
establishment of the State of Israel in May 1948 and the liber- 
alization of American immigration laws in 1948 and 1949 to 
allow the admission of refugees from Europe that the problem 
of what to do with the survivors was solved. 

Perhaps the most profound response of the survivors 
could not be appreciated at the time. In the aftermath of 
death, they chose life and to bring children into the world. 
Overwhelmingly, they chose to live as Jews and to reaffirm 
Jewish life. They could have done otherwise, but as a rule 
they did not. 

For a fuller discussion of the pp camps, see *Displaced 


Persons. 
[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


U.S. Army Chaplains 

American Jewish chaplains were among the first Allied troops 
and Jews to encounter the battered remnant of European 
Jewry at the end of World War 11. This encounter took place 
when the survivors’ fate, and that of Palestine under the Brit- 
ish Mandate, were being determined. The Holocaust survivors 
were grappling with myriad issues, including emigration, mat- 
ters of faith, and an attempt to reclaim their lives while coping 
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with the needs of basic survival, like finding work and food, 
shelter and even latrines. The chaplains from abroad provided 
a link to the familiar, a recognition of their cultural survival, 
and assistance with their first steps toward recovery. Above 
all, they also cared for them as Jews. 

The American military was not prepared for what it 
found in the concentration camps and labor camps or along- 
side the roads of Europe, as it met the death marches. A very 
few chaplains believed that they might find some Jews in dire 
straits, but it never occurred to them that they could be in a 
position to assist them. There were 311 rabbis who were chap- 
lains with the U.S. forces in Europe; 267 served in the Army, 
43 in the Navy, and one in the Maritime service. Ninety, fewer 
than one in three, had had any contact with Jewish pps, and 
they were completely unprepared, even if they were not sur- 
prised by what they encountered. 

Chaplains were trained to work with Jewish troops, who 
were a minority group in the military, not the Holocaust sur- 
vivors. Because interacting with Holocaust survivors was not 
within the job description, each chaplain had to decide on the 
level of his own involvement. Complicating matters was the 
nonfraternization clause that prohibited American soldiers 
from socializing or interacting with civilians. This measure 
was finally rescinded on October 1, 1945, seven months after 
the liberation. In this chaotic period after the war, not all com- 
manding officers were aware of the extent of their subordi- 
nates’ work with the survivors. 

Jewish chaplains worked with survivors as individuals 
and as groups, especially as liaisons on issues between sur- 
vivors and the military that were of a personal nature. They 
also supplied survivors with food, clothing, and shelter; as- 
sisted them in finding their families; allowed them to ille- 
gally use the Army mail service to send letters to relatives 
abroad; found children hidden by the church and returned 
them to their families; and served as escorts on trains that 
took children away from Buchenwald. These rabbis accom- 
panied transports that removed Jews from Eastern Europe to 
the American zone of occupation and were aboard ships that 
transferred Jewish children to Palestine. They also intervened 
with the U.S. Army to have pps released from prison or get 
their sentences reduced. 

Some chaplains stopped the military from launching a 
number of black market raids in pp camps; conducted ser- 
vices, performed weddings, and in some cases acted as com- 
munity rabbis. They also printed educational materials and 
established Jewish schools and summer camps. 

Yet the chaplains could not alter American policy to- 
ward the pps, because the Army had no long-range policies 
for the pps in the first place. Without such guidelines, they 
floundered. Still, the Jews fled to the American zones of Ger- 
many and Austria because they knew the Americans would 
treat them better than the British, the French, or the Russians. 
Many American officers, especially at the beginning of the 
postwar period, put on blinders and allowed the chaplains 
to work with the pps, which made it possible for the rabbis 
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to become effective advocates for them. Some chaplains were 
more creative than others, and some were more willing to 
test the limits. 

This was the first time chaplains were actively involved 
on behalf of American and European Jewry not in the mili- 
tary while still serving in the Army. Nothing in their back- 
grounds suggested how they might respond, and in the end 
their responses were not denominational or institutional, but 
those of individuals acting on their own. When the survivors 
needed help, the chaplains demonstrated that American Jews 
cared about them and that they were not alone. Some chap- 
lains made a huge difference in the survivors lives. 

For example, in August 1944, Chaplain Abraham Hasel- 
korn, a 39-year-old Reform rabbi, was attached to U.S. Army 
Headquarters, Loire Section. In that region, Father Devaux of 
Notre Dame de Sion in Paris had hidden many Jewish chil- 
dren on farms near Bonnetable, France, not far from Le Mans. 
Haselkorn used his powers of persuasion and his reserve 
funds from the Jewish Welfare Board to force the farmers to 
release those children. Then he established an orphan home 
for them. American Jewish Gis provided most of the funds to 
subsidize the home and got their families and communities 
to send clothing from the U.S. 

Rabbi Herschel *Schachter, an Orthodox rabbi, arrived 
in Buchenwald on April 12, 1945, with the Third Army. Go- 
ing from one barracks to the next, he declared in Yiddish, 
“Sholom Aleichem, Yidden, ihr zint frei” (“Hello, Jews, you 
are free”). He officiated at the first Friday night service after 
liberation and conducted a seder for the survivors. He estab- 
lished a hevra kaddisha (burial society), and acquired a plot 
of land for a Jewish cemetery, organized a list of Jews in the 
camp and others who came through, set up a mail service and 
a package program. 

After much discussion, he convinced the military to al- 
low young people in Buchenwald to establish a kibbutz to 
prepare for life in Palestine. In this he worked with Chaplain 
Robert Marcus, another Orthodox rabbi. Marcus and Schacter 
each accompanied transports of Jewish children from Buch- 
enwald to France. 

Eugene Lipman, a Reform rabbi assigned to Headquar- 
ters, x11 Corps, found 200 Jews in the Cologne area who had 
survived Dachau, Buchenwald, and Theresienstadt. To help 
them, he enlisted the aid of Jewish soldiers throughout the 
area. At night, he and a number of Jewish soldiers would go 
to army storage areas and steal large quantities of food so that 
the survivors would be nourished. 

In northern Bavaria, he found many Jews scattered in 
towns and villages. He helped get them clothes and assisted 
them with medical, social, and legal problems, including vio- 
lation of the black market laws. He assisted children’s groups 
and helped establish hakhsharot, the kibbutzim to prepare 
people for Palestine. He launched a package program, and 
between October 1945 and May 1946 he received 175 to 180 
tons of packages. Mailboxes were placed in every community 
and 2,000-2,500 letters were mailed out of Germany clandes- 
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tinely each week, since pps were not permitted to send mail 
by themselves. 

While in Pilsen, Czechoslovakia, Lipman was recruited 
to work with the Berihah (the *illegal immigration movement 
to Mandate Palestine). He helped forge documents, appropri- 
ated military trucks to transport survivors, and led transports 
on the route from Prague, through Pilsen, Salzburg, and Italy, 
where they embarked on the final leg of the voyage. When he 
heard there were 15,000 to 20,000 Jews in Terezin (Theresien- 
stadt), he arranged for them to be taken to the American Zone 
in Germany and set up a mail service so they could commu- 
nicate with their families. 

Rabbi Herbert L. Friedman, a 27-year-old Reform chap- 
lain, worked with Berihah in Berlin, arriving in April 1946. He 
had been specifically asked by the organizers to help smuggle 
Jews into the city. He also provided them with trucks, gaso- 
line, false papers, and cigarettes, to bribe Russian soldiers. He 
also got them clothing and hiding places and provided them 
with excuses — just in case they were caught. 

Friedman was the troubleshooter for Philip S. Bern- 
stein, a Reform rabbi and adviser on Jewish affairs to the mil- 
itary government beginning in July 1946. Friedman traveled 
throughout the American zones in Germany and Austria to 
explain the needs of the survivors to the American military. 
The military also assigned him to act as an adviser at the 
Landsberg trial, in which 20 Jews were arrested for attacking 
Germans after two guards disappeared from the kibbutz in 
Dissen, about six miles from the camp. Friedman arranged 
for the most qualified Jewish military lawyer to be assigned 
to the case. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Grobman, Rekindling the Flame: Ameri- 
can Jewish Chaplains and the Survivors of European Jewry, 1944-1948 
(1993); idem, Battling for Souls: The Vaad Hatzolah in War-Torn Eu- 
rope (2004); American Jewish Yearbook, vol. 47 (1945-46); Archives 
of Temple Emanu-El, Yonkers, New York; L. Barish (ed.), Rabbis in 
Uniform (1970); P.S. Bernstein, Rabbis at War (1971); S. Burstein, 
Rabbi with Wings: Story of a Pilot (1965); M. Kertzer, With an H on 
My Dog Tag (1947); I. Klein, The Anguish and the Ecstasy of a Jewish 
Chaplain (1974). 

[Alex Grobman (2! ed.)] 


Postwar Trials 

As for the killers, upon entering the camps, many Allied units 
were so shocked by what they saw that spontaneous punish- 
ment was meted out on some ss personnel who remained. 
Others were arrested and held for trial. The most famous - and 
indeed the most important — of the post-war trials was held 
at Nuremberg, the former site of Nazi party rallies, one of the 
very few cities that had not been reduced to rubble. The Amer- 
ican prosecution team was led by Justice Robert Jackson, on 
leave from the U.S. Supreme Court. Twenty-two major Nazi 
officials were put on trial by an International Military Tribu- 
nals for War Crimes, Crimes against the Peace, and a new cat- 
egory of crimes, Crimes against Humanity. These crimes were 
categorized as “murder, extermination, enslavement, deporta- 
tion against any civilian population... persecution on politi- 
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cal racial or religious grounds... whether or not in violation 
of the domestic laws of the country where perpetrated” The 
Holocaust was not yet defined; the crime had not been given 
a name and the war against the Jews was not perceived out- 
side of the World War and the general criminal nature of the 
Nazi regime. After the first trials, 185 defendants were divided 
into 12 groups, including physicians responsible for medical 
experimentation (but not euthanasia), judges who preserved 
the facade of legality for Nazi crimes, and Einsatzgruppen lead- 
ers. They were brought to trial almost by accident and without 
a serious budgetary commitment by the Allies because one 
young prosecutor, Benjamin Ferencz, had reviewed their re- 
ports and felt he could convict them by their own contempo- 
raneous records. German generals and business leaders who 
profited from slave labor were tried. They were a minuscule 
fraction of those who had perpetrated the crimes. Their tri- 
als were an effort to restore a semblance of justice - perhaps 
even the illusion of justice - in the aftermath of so great a 
crime. Nuremberg established the precedent, later enshrined 
by international convention, that crimes against humanity 
are punishable by an international tribunal. In the post-Ho- 
locaust world, time and again the precedent has been invoked 
as nations struggle to rebuild in the aftermath of genocide, af- 
ter the entire legal system was implicated in the crime. The 
trial of the Nazi doctors also broke new ground in medical 
ethics. The judges affirmed ten principles that have become 
commonplace in modern medicine; among them is the right 
of informed consent, the right to consent to one’s treatment 
and to stop treatment. 


FURTHER TRIALS. Over the ensuing sixty years, additional 
trials further documented the nature of the crimes. They had 
a public as well as judicial impact. The 1961 trial in Jerusalem 
of Adolph Eichmann, who was responsible for the deporta- 
tions of Jews to the death camps, not only brought him to jus- 
tice but made a new generation of Israelis keenly aware of the 
Holocaust. The Auschwitz trials held in Frankfurt, Germany, 
between 1963-76 increased the German public’s knowledge 
of the killing and its pervasiveness. The trials in France of 
Klaus Barbie and Maurice Papon, and the deathbed revela- 
tions of Francois Mitterrand concerning his indifference to- 
ward Vichy’s anti-Jewish policy, exploded the myth of French 
resistance and forced the French to deal with the issue of col- 
laboration. These trials also became precedents as world lead- 
ers dealt with a response to other crimes against humanity in 
places like Bosnia and Rwanda. 

Trials continued into the 21* century. In the 1990s, efforts 
were made to account for property losses and the expropria- 
tion by the perpetrators and by neutral powers of entire in- 
dustries of Jewish property, possessions, art works, bank ac- 
counts, and insurance policies during the Holocaust and its 
aftermath. 

For a full discussion of the efforts to achieve justice, see 
*War Crimes Trials. 

[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 
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Children of Jewish Survivors 

INTRODUCTION. Widespread commemoration of the Holo- 
caust in the form of observance of Yom Ha-Shoah (Holocaust 
Memorial Day), establishment of Holocaust museums and 
study centers, teaching of university courses and writing of 
fictional works are phenomena that started in the mid-1970s. 
Prior to the early 1970s, although there were select observances 
in Israel and in a few places in North America and Europe, the 
Holocaust was hardly on the Jewish communal agenda. Eva 
Fogelman has described this as a period of denial not unlike 
a stage in the mourning process (see Bibliography). 

Neither the Jewish community nor the world at large was 
prepared to confront the catastrophe. Consequently, many 
survivors were reluctant to speak publicly about their shat- 
tered lives, fearing, often correctly, they would not receive an 
empathetic hearing. Survivors, particularly those who emi- 
grated to Canada, the United States, or Australia, placed great 
emphasis on adjusting to their new surroundings, learning 
the language and culture, finding a means of monetary sup- 
port, and rebuilding the shattered web of their destroyed lives. 
Those who emigrated to Palestine had the added task of fight- 
ing for Israel’s independence and then building the country. 

Holocaust survivors were not only reluctant to speak 
publicly. Many were also hesitant to speak to their children 
about their persecution and losses. Society at large main- 
tained an indifferent demeanor. As a result, children whose 
Jewish parents lived under the Third Reich in Germany or 
in German-occupied countries during World War 11 could 
not understand or explain the consequences of their legacy. 
Moreover, as Menachem Rosensaft, the founder of an orga- 
nization of survivors children, observed, “It is difficult to de- 
fine the children of Holocaust survivors as a separate entity 
in any comprehensive or accurate sense. We come from dif- 
ferent backgrounds, covering virtually the entire European 
continent. We live in countries throughout the world, pursue 
a multitude of careers, and have diverse interests. Even our at- 
titudes toward Judaism are vastly dissimilar. In brief, we are no 
more homogeneous than the survivors themselves.” 

There were some exceptions to this silence. The World 
Federation of Bergen-Belsen Associations, under the leader- 
ship of Josef (Yossel) *Rosensaft, encouraged the children of 
the survivors of Bergen-Belsen, beginning in the early 1960s, 
to participate in commemorative events and activities. During 
the Eichmann trial in Israel, incessant focus on the destruc- 
tion of European Jewry encouraged Israelis to seek out their 
survivor neighbors and family members for discussions. Also 
before the Six-Day War and the Yom Kippur War, as Israeli 
citizens feared a Holocaust in their own midst, they sought 
out survivors to determine how they had coped with near- 
death experiences. There was, however, little recognition of 
the impact the Holocaust might have had on the children of 
the survivors and on the family dynamics. 

The emergence of a “children-of-survivors’ conscious- 
ness” started in the United States in the mid-1970s. Eva Fogel- 
man traces the source to the emergence of the “roots” move- 
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ment, particularly among black students and feminist groups. 
Many young Jews found themselves either rebuffed by other 
ethnic groups or discovered that these groups did not ad- 
dress their specific political or social concerns. As a result, 
many Jews, particularly those in university settings, began to 
seriously examine their Jewish identity and their relationship 
to the broader Jewish community. As they did so, they began 
to discover subsets within their own communities - femi- 
nists, radicals, educators, Soviet Jewry activists, and Zionists, 
among others. Though the range of activities and interests of 
this postwar Jewish student population varied greatly, they 
shared a sense of self-exploration and a renewed interest in 
Jewish life. They began to publish their own newspapers and 
magazines and to seek ways of making their mark on Jewish 
communal life. 

It was from this cauldron of change that the children of 
survivors’ movement began to emerge. In the fall of 1974, a 
small group of graduate students in New York discovered in 
the course of a casual conversation that their parents were all 
survivors of the Holocaust and that as their children they had 
shared certain common experiences. Conscious of the fact that 
it would soon be 30 years since the end of the war and that 
no serious analysis of the children of survivors’ experience 
had been attempted, they conceived of what they believed to 
be a modest first step. Unaware of the Bergen-Belsen Youth 
Magazine, edited by Menachem Rosensaft in 1965, they pro- 
posed to the editorial board of the student-run Jewish publi- 
cation Response an issue devoted to the Holocaust in general 
and children of survivors in particular. The centerpiece of the 
publication was a conversation among five children of survi- 
vors about growing up with Holocaust survivor parents. They 
explored their relationship with their parents and sought to 
define how their perspective on the world might differ from 
that of their contemporaries who were not children of survi- 
vors. This dialogue evoked great interest in the involved Jew- 
ish student community. 

This issue of Response was eventually published in book 
form, and the discussion it generated prompted two Boston- 
based mental health professionals who were children of sur- 
vivors, Eva Fogelman and Bella Savran, to organize thera- 
peutic groups for that population. It was the first attempt to 
convene a children of survivors’ group. They began in 1976 
and within a year had met with more than one hundred chil- 
dren of survivors. 

These groups were designed to allow children of survi- 
vors to share their thoughts and feelings with one another, 
and to do so in an environment that would be sensitive to 
the events themselves and the impact that they had had on 
the family and the child. Similar groups were organized in 
major American cities like Los Angeles, Chicago, and else- 
where. 

Another step in the emergence of a collective children 
of survivors’ consciousness occurred in 1976 when sons and 
daughters of members of the Warsaw Ghetto Resistance Orga- 
nization (wAGRO) founded a second generation organization 
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in the United States. On Yom Ha-Shoah 1977, group members 
discussed their childhood on a New York television station, 
wNET. The response was overwhelming. 

A major turning point occurred with the publication in 
the New York Times Magazine of an article by Helen Epstein 
on children of survivors. Epstein, both of whose parents had 
been in concentration camps, had been trying for some time to 
convince the Times to publish such an article. She found little 
interest until spring 1977, when reports began to be published 
in the general press on the work of an Israeli psychiatrist, Sha- 
mai Davidson, then at Stanford. Davidson had worked with 
children of survivors in Israel and found that many had “symp- 
toms similar to the concentration camp survivor syndrome.” 
At that point Epstein found the New York Times interested in 
the topic and her article appeared on June 19, 1977. The article 
was syndicated and appeared in papers throughout the world, 
including the Jerusalem Post. Epstein estimates that it reached 
close to a million people. 

Epstein’s article made an unidentifiable group identifi- 
able. Children of survivors who had been unaware of earlier 
efforts to organize groups suddenly felt themselves linked to 
a larger community. Epstein was deluged with letters. Since 
then, the psychological dynamics of being a child of Holo- 
caust survivors has become a research topic in more than a 
hundred doctoral dissertations in addition to other research 
projects. Soon, groups were being established throughout the 
United States. In 1978 Eva Fogelman led a group at the coun- 
seling center of Hebrew University. 

The groups played an extremely important role, allow- 
ing some to learn new ways of communicating with their par- 
ents about their war experiences. These groups took the basic 
structure of the Fogelman-Savran group model and shaped it 
into different forms. Some have a therapeutic structure, with 
leaders who are mental health professionals. Others are self- 
help groups. And there are discussion groups, which provide 
an arena for the sharing of feelings and to learn how the par- 
ents’ experience may have affected them. A number of the 
groups are designed to undertake specific projects, such as 
recording oral histories, organizing conferences, conducting 
dialogues with postwar Germans, and seeking ways to edu- 
cate themselves and others about the vast complex of events 
associated with the Holocaust. All evidence indicates that in 
the main these groups have attracted well-functioning Jewish 
young adults. Though they were only a way station for many, 
they played a seminal role in the emergence of a children of 
survivors’ consciousness. 

But a number of children of survivors felt that a broader 
response was warranted, one that would reach those who did 
not have a place for communal expression of their situation. 
Savran and Fogelman were among a small group of children 
of survivors who turned to Rabbi Irving (Yitz) *Greenberg, 
the founder of and major force in the United States National 
Jewish Resource Center (now the National Jewish Center for 
Learning and Leadership, cLAL), to help plan a conference 
on children of survivors. On November 4-5, 1979, more than 
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600 people, the vast majority of them children of survivors, 
gathered in New York for the First International Conference 
on Children of Holocaust Survivors. 

The reaction to the conference varied markedly. Many 
participants were elated by the sense of having “found” a com- 
munity that shared similar experiences and attitudes. Accord- 
ing to David Szonyi, who was involved in organizing the con- 
ference, “people who felt very alone discovered that there were 
lots of people like them out there,” For some, a long unarticu- 
lated feeling that somehow they were different from third- and 
fourth-generation American Jews now began to crystallize. 
Epstein’s article together with the conference helped many 
identify what it was that made them feel unique. The gather- 
ing served as a galvanizing point and resulted in the creation 
of additional second generation groups and organizations. 
Even though the participants were diverse and came from a 
multitude of backgrounds, it was increasingly clear that de- 
spite their heterogeneity children of survivors shared a com- 
monality of experience that derived from their specific pro- 
cess of socialization. 

The reaction, however, was not unanimously positive. 
Some were greatly distressed because the event started off as 
a “mental health” conference. This reaction was aggravated by 
the fact that on the first day there was a series of presentations 
by psychologists and psychoanalysts who had worked with 
children of survivors. Helen Epstein, who delivered the key- 
note address, is convinced that many who attended “needed 
to hear from people like themselves,” i-e., those whose parents 
had survived the Holocaust. Yossi Klein (now Halevi), writing 
in the Jewish World (New York), said: “We invited speakers to 
our meetings who told us not of our potential contributions 
to the Jewish people but of our emotional problems... The 
leaders we had hoped to become were reduced to subjects 
for clinical study,’ 

A shock wave hit the mental-health professionals when 
they became the targets of anger. Members of the audience 
expressed rage at the speakers, who explained the psycho- 
logical impact of the Nazi persecution and tragic losses on 
the second generation. The children of survivors, by then, for 
the most part successful young professionals, felt that mental 
health professionals were taking clinical cases and generalizing 
symptoms to the entire group. “It was,” Menachem Rosensaft 
observed, “as if one were to determine the drinking habits of 
all adult Americans based on a study of Alcoholics Anony- 
mous participants.” 

During the second day, the emotions were transformed 
into the final phase of mourning - a search for meaning - as 
the post-Holocaust generation presented its views on politics, 
spirituality, and professional commitment to helping others. 
The gathering culminated with Henry Krystal speaking not 
only as a psychoanalyst but also as a survivor-parent who at- 
tested to the capacity for love and harmony. When group rec- 
onciliation was realized, the theologian Michael Berenbaum 
led in the chanting of a communal kaddish (prayer for the 
dead). Tears were shed for those not present. 
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The validation of a collective identity galvanized the 
mental-health professionals in the audience to introduce self- 
help kinship groups, as well as second-generation therapy 
groups throughout the country. 

In June of 1981, over 1,000 people participated in the 
World Gathering of Jewish Holocaust Survivors in Jerusalem, 
conducting their own programs and holding plenary sessions 
and smaller breakout sessions of their own. In September 
1981, a group of children of survivors, led by Rosensaft, met 
in New York to establish the International Network of Chil- 
dren of Jewish Holocaust Survivors. Thereafter, members of 
the second generation played key roles in the organization of 
the *American Gathering of Jewish Holocaust Survivors in 
Washington, Dc, in 1983, and at similar events in Philadelphia 
and New York in 1985 and 1986. The International Network 
conducted conferences in 1984 in New York, in which 1,700 
people participated, and in 1987 in Los Angeles, and several 
in Israel subsequently. 

Through the International Network, children of sur- 
vivors, as a group, became a moral voice in the American 
Jewish community and in the international political arena. 
“One of my goals,” Rosensaft said, “was to make sure that the 
second generation not be introverted, but instead also look 
out to human and social issues affecting the community as a 
whole, which is why we were the first group to organize a New 
York City-wide rally on behalf of Ethiopian Jewry 1982.” He 
adds, “We also were a lead factor in the opposition to Presi- 
dent Reagan’s decision to visit the German military cemetery 
at *Bitburg in 1985, probably the one organized group to be 
consistently and vocally opposed to the President laying a 
wreath at the graves of the Waffen ss” On May 5, 1985 Rosen- 
saft led a demonstration of second generation members at 
Bergen-Belsen against what he called President Reagan's “ob- 
scene package deal” of Bitburg and the Bergen-Belsen mass 
graves. Rosensaft, who advocated publicly that restitution 
funds be used to provide comprehensive health care to Ho- 
locaust survivors, also played a key role in the early stage of 
Israeli-Palestinian negotiations. In December 1988, he was 
one of five American Jews who met with Yasser Arafat and 
other senior leaders of the Palestine Liberation Organization 
in Stockholm, Sweden, resulting in the pLo’s first public rec- 
ognition of Israel. 

Other prominent children of survivors who have pub- 
licly identified with their parents’ experiences include Leon 
Wieseltier, literary editor of The New Republic, the late New 
York Post columnist Eric Breindel, World Jewish Congress 
Executive Director Elan Steinberg, and David Harris, execu- 
tive director of the American Jewish Committee, former U.S. 
Representative Sam Gejdenson, and U.S. Senator Ron Wyden, 
the son of a refugee from Nazi Berlin. 

Some children of Holocaust survivors became rabbis. 
Among them are Rabbi Abie Ingber (Reform), executive di- 
rector of the Hillel Jewish Students Center at the University 
of Cincinnati and instructor of homiletics at Hebrew Union 
College-Jewish Institute of Religion, Rabbi Kenneth A. Stern 
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(Conservative), rabbi of Park Avenue Synagogue in New York 
City and past president of the Greater Pittsburgh Rabbinical 
Association, and Rabbi Marc Schneier (Orthodox), founding 
rabbi of the Hampton Synagogue in Westhampton Beach, 
Long Island, and president of the Foundation for Ethnic Un- 
derstanding. 

The creative responses of the group have led to a second- 
generation genre in literature. Those without their own mem- 
ories have taken to writing fiction, memoirs, biographies of 
their own parents, plays, screenplays, poetry, and operas. The 
best-known is Art *Spiegelman’s Pulitzer Prize-winning Maus. 
Thane Rosenbaum has written a trilogy of Holocaust-inspired 
fiction, Elijah Visible, Second Hand Smoke, and The Golems of 
Gotham. Other second generation novelists include Melvin 
Jules *Bukiet, Rochelle Krich, Nava Semel, and Lev Raphael. 
The art historian and museum director Jean Bloch Rosensaft 
has curated numerous exhibitions of art by children of sur- 
vivors as well as an international traveling photo-exhibition 
about the displaced persons camp of Bergen-Belsen. Individ- 
uals have produced films about how their parents’ lives influ- 
enced them, such as Steve Brandt’s Kaddish, Angelica Lillen- 
thal’s Dark Lullabies, Eva Fogelman’s Breaking the Silence: The 
Generation after the Holocaust, and Menachem Daum’s Hiding 
and Seeking. Other filmmakers, such as Aviva Kempner, who 
made Partisans of Vilna, focused on the historical past. 

In the late 1980s, Israel’s leading rock singers Shlomo 
*Artzi (Germany before the War and Romania) and Yehudah 
*Poliker and Yaakov Gilad (Ashes and Dust) began including 
lyrics of remembrance. Poliker, whose parents were survi- 
vors from Salonika, intersperses bazouki music into his rep- 
ertory to connect to the pre-Holocaust culture of his family. 
Orna Ben Dor directed a documentary on the lives of Poliker 
and Gilad, Because of That War. At the start of the twenty- 
first century, the subject lives on, in many creative works in 
poetry, dance, theater (Yossi Hadar), film (Tzipi Trope), art 
(Mirit Cohen, Raphael Lomas), fiction (Nava Semel, Savyon 
*Liebrecht), museum exhibitions (Yitzhak Mais), and archi- 
tecture (Daniel *Libeskind). 


EARLY RESEARCH ON CHILDREN OF SURVIVORS. In 1966 
Vivian Rakoff, a psychiatric resident in the screening clinic of 
Jewish General Hospital in Montreal, alerted his colleagues 
that 25 percent of the families seeking help in their depart- 
ment were Holocaust survivors. This number seemed out of 
proportion to their representation in Montreal. 

Soon after, the Montreal Star, in a news story titled “Chil- 
dren of Survivors Are Delinquents,’ reported Rakoff’s impres- 
sions of psychopathology among children of survivors. The 
mid-teenagers were found to manifest behavioral and other 
disturbances and inadequate coping skills. 

Rakoff’s first article described the problems of the ado- 
lescents whose parents brought them in for treatment. These 
clinical cases portrayed an extreme inability to cope. “It would 
be easier to believe that they, rather than their parents, had suf- 
fered the corrupting, searing hell,” he wrote. The presenting 
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symptoms were attempted suicide, severe phobias, migraines, 
chronic depression, and anger. Rakoff concluded: “With the 
accumulation of knowledge and the unfolding of the concen- 
tration camp experience through the damaged generations, 
one may fairly ask if indeed there were any survivors.” 

These findings evoked an intense and varied emotional 
reaction. Some seeking psychological treatment felt that they 
were finally being understood. Others were enraged at the 
clinicians, and attacked them for generalizing severe psychi- 
atric symptomatology to the entire population. The critics 
of mental health professionals tended to disregard the em- 
pathetic reaction of the clinicians who observed patients in 
distress. 

During the same period, Henry Krystal, a psychoanalyst 
and an Auschwitz survivor himself, organized several con- 
ferences for doctors, social-service providers, and German 
government officials on the aftereffects of “massive psychic 
trauma” for survivors of Nazi concentration camps and the 
nuclear disaster at Hiroshima. In the course of these deliber- 
ations, Krystal also became aware of the intense and unique 
family dynamics centered on the children of survivors. Krystal 
noted that there were no provisions in the German restitution 
laws for the rehabilitation and treatment of survivors’ children. 
He observed that the survivors concentrated on their children 
as replacements for murdered children and relatives: 


...related to the subject of object-loss [of beloved relatives] is the 
yearning (hope) that the lost people would be restored magi- 
cally. The most common expectation is that such love objects 
would return in the form of children... in such situations the 
children represent the new versions of parents, close relatives 
or offspring lost in the Holocaust. 


While organizing his second conference, Krystal learned of 
the team of mental health professionals in Montreal and in- 
vited them to make presentations. Rakoff’s colleague, John Si- 
gal, spoke about the emotional problems of survivor families. 
Sigal explained that children in Holocaust survivor families 
suffer from parental deprivation. Although he too cautioned 
against generalizations, he announced plans for a more sci- 
entific study. 

Sigal’s findings were contradicted by a psychiatrist from 
Israel, Hillel Klein, who conducted a research project on Ho- 
locaust survivor families on a kibbutz in Israel after the Six- 
Day War. Klein maintained that survivors spent more quality 
time with their children than other parents, and that survivors’ 
children resorted to a rich fantasy life that enhanced security 
and provided a cathartic relief from anxiety. 

With the passage of time, and as new clinical and re- 
search findings were accumulating, the limits of the early 
work came into sharper focus. However, in much of the work 
there seemed to be a certain assumption that psychological 
damage must have been perpetrated upon the children. Crit- 
ics point to this as the weakest aspect of the early work. As 
more children of survivors came forward to talk about their 
experiences, the interacting variables that must be considered 
became evident. They include: 
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(1) The environments in which the children grew up. Was 
there a larger community of survivors present? Was it a place 
that was hospitable to the parents’ European culture? David 
Mittelberg argues that in those places where survivors consti- 
tuted a significant portion of the community, e.g., Melbourne, 
they were likely to talk frequently of their experiences with 
their children and with other members of the community. 
Consequently there was not the “conspiracy of silence” of 
which many children of survivors speak. Ingrid Tauber stud- 
ied how the identities were influenced by whether they grew 
up in communities with many other such children, commu- 
nities in which they were isolated from their second-genera- 
tion peers, or communities that were mixed. A more positive 
identity as children of survivors seemed to develop when such 
children had mixed with each other while growing up. Those 
who were isolated from other such children gravitated to other 
Jews to reduce their sense of alienation. 

(2) The ways in which the postwar society mediated the 
survivors wartime experiences. What was the prevailing atti- 
tude of the host culture towards immigrants in general and 
refugees in particular? Were they welcomed as in Israel or 
shunned as in the United States or Europe? (Even in Israel the 
welcome was mixed. They were embraced by the state and its 
population as “the saving remnant” but were implicitly con- 
demned for not having fought back or for having “gone like 
sheep-’) 

(3) The parents’ prewar personalities. Can it be deter- 
mined to what degree the children’s problems evolved from 
personality issues that were independent of the parents’ war- 
time experiences? 

(4) The stage in the families history when the children 
were born and the children’s position in the families. Were the 
children born immediately after the parents were liberated or 
when they were settled in their new lives? Were they the first 
or only children? 

(5) The parents’ wartime experiences. Were they in con- 
centration camps, in hiding, or partisans? Did they escape be- 
fore the war ended? Were they children, adolescents, young 
adults or adults during the war? Did they lose their entire fam- 
ilies or did members of their nuclear families remain alive? 
Were both parents survivors? (Recent research has shown that 
in certain cases children whose parents escaped or were par- 
tisans have had a different experience from those who were 
in ghettos or camps. The former may have found it easier to 
have a more positive image of their parents, who can tell them 
what they did with pride.) 

(6) Stress of a new environment. To what degree are the 
children’s problems attributable to familial stress that resulted 
from the parents’ being immigrants and having to adjust to a 
new and radically different society? The impact of adjustment 
on the host culture can be illustrated by examining some of the 
findings on survivors living in Israel. Hillel Klein concluded 
that survivors in Israel were better adjusted than those who 
came to the United States because the latter perceived them- 
selves, at least initially, as strangers in a strange land. They 
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focused their energies on integrating themselves into a non- 
Jewish population. In contrast, in Israel survivors and their 
children could fight for their own country, release their ag- 
gression in a communal mode, and participate in state-spon- 
sored commemorations. All of these provided them with the 
opportunity to work through some of their shame, anger, and 
fear. Survivors on kibbutzim had a particular pride in being 
part of a small community’s achievements and at the same 
time identified with a new Jewish society. 

The country in which the children of survivors grew up 
and reside as adults also has had an impact on their iden- 
tity and relationship to the past. In different countries, soci- 
etal barriers have either impeded or enhanced their personal 
ability to mourn. In Israel, because of the negative image of 
the survivors as weak Jews who went “to the slaughter like 
sheep,’ children of survivors tended to identify with the new 
Israeli image of vigor and strength, and remained in a stage 
of denial in their own mourning. Essentially, Israeli children 
of survivors had minimal information about family members 
who were murdered, and no details of their parents’ lives. In 
1978, when Eva Fogelman led the first group of children of 
Holocaust survivors at the Counseling Center of Hebrew Uni- 
versity, attended mainly by foreigners, she was told by pro- 
fessional colleagues that she was bringing an American phe- 
nomenon to Israel; “second generation” members in Israel do 
not have any issues to confront. When Israeli novelist Nava 
Semel published Glass Hat (1985), a book of short stories on 
being a child of Holocaust survivors, newspapers were full 
of questions as to why being a son or daughter of survivors 
ought to be an issue. 

It was not until the showing of Claude *Lanzmann’s 1985 
film Shoah and the 1987-88 *Demjanjuk trial (of an accused 
Ukrainian death camp guard) that full public dignity was 
restored to the survivors. Children of survivors were em- 
powered to move from denial to confrontation of family his- 
tory and losses. It was the third generation that began to ask 
questions of their parents, realized that they knew very little, 
and began asking their grandparents. Psychologically, the in- 
dividual feels unable to undo the past, feels sadness, depres- 
sion, rage, and guilt. Ultimately, these feelings need to be 
channeled into some constructive and meaningful activities 
to become a source of energy toward the future and not help- 
less toward the past that cannot be undone. In the late 1980s, 
Amcha, a social service agency for Holocaust survivors, was 
started in Israel. 

Germany and Austria after the liberation did not provide 
a supportive environment for children of survivors. It was 
difficult to mourn the dead openly or to express rage at the 
persecutors who were still next-door neighbors and parents 
of schoolmates. Peter Sichrovsky, a journalist who has writ- 
ten about children of survivors in these countries, describes 
them as constantly waiting with a packed suitcase. In Western 
Europe, renewed fear of antisemitism caused similar feelings. 
In Eastern Europe many children of survivors grew up as chil- 
dren of Communists rather than children of Jewish Holocaust 
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survivors. It would not be until glasnost in the U.S.S.R. and 
the Solidarity movement in Poland that confrontation with 
the past began and survivor families were able to grieve over 
the dead and embrace their true identities, and their links to 
a past that was destroyed. 

In Sweden, children of survivors did not identify as 
children of survivors until 1991 when Hedi Fried, herself a 
survivor of Auschwitz and Bergen-Belsen, invited Eva Fo- 
gelman to start groups for children of survivors. At the first 
meeting 350 children of survivors, survivors, and the third 
generation showed up from Scandinavian countries. Many 
reported that it was the first time they had attended any Jew- 
ish gathering. Their parents had warned them to keep a low 
profile as Jews. 

In Australia in the 1990s, children of survivors started 
groups, research projects, films, museums, and Holocaust 
education. George Halaz was a leading contributor to these 
projects. 

In Western Europe, children of Holocaust survivors did 
not coalesce into a movement with a moral voice that spoke 
out on human rights issues, or fought antisemitism, hunted 
Nazi criminals, or helped other oppressed groups as they had 
in the United States. There are, however, individual artists, 
novelists, philosophers, filmmakers, and politicians who are 
active in their own spheres. 

Despite the shortcomings, the initial research on chil- 
dren of survivors laid the foundation for subsequent studies 
and reformulation. Even though only small samples of clini- 
cal cases were used and generalized from, it called attention 
to the existence of a unique population whose childhood had 
been shaped by the legacy of the Holocaust. By virtue of its 
specific focus on pathologies it also illustrated the need for a 
more broadly based body of material, one that would delve 
into various aspects of the lives of children of survivors and 
into coping, adaptation, and resilience. 


RESEARCH ON CHILDREN OF SURVIVORS: SECOND STAGE. 
What became clear from the early studies is that in order to 
understand the psychological effects of the Holocaust on sub- 
sequent generations, a different paradigm was needed. The 
concentration camp survivor syndrome identified by William 
Niederland and more recently referred to as post-traumatic 
stress disorder (pTsD) cannot be applied to children of sur- 
vivors. Psychological research based on large control studies 
conducted in the United States and Israel indicates that chil- 
dren of Holocaust survivors are just as well adjusted emotion- 
ally as a comparative group of American Jews or Israelis of the 
same age whose parents did not live through the Holocaust. 
In other words, children of Holocaust survivors are not more 
depressed or anxious or paranoid than their peers. What has 
been found is that children of survivors may ruminate about 
sad topics more than others in their generation, and that in 
some separation from parents may take longer. The psycholog- 
ical process of separation-individuation also stirs up themes 
of death. These findings do not constitute a personality syn- 
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drome. A syndrome connotes disease or disorder, which be- 
ing a child of survivors is not. 

As for the majority of children of survivors whose psy- 
chological makeup is not replete with severe symptoms, a 
noteworthy explanation of their psyche is a “second genera- 
tion survivor complex.’ It is a natural process in the develop- 
ment of children of survivors to identify with their parents as 
victims of massive persecution and loss, and simultaneously, 
as survivors of a historical catastrophe. Furthermore, children 
of survivors undergo a mourning process, knowingly or un- 
knowingly, for people they never knew. Most children of sur- 
vivors are named after someone who was killed in the Shoah. 
For some, becoming aware of their namesake evokes a flood 
of feelings that ultimately need to be transformed into positive 
meaning. Integrating the loss into their identity in a construc- 
tive, life-affirming way is the ultimate challenge. 

Psychological problems in children of survivors are most 
frequent in those individuals who are stuck in the feeling stage 
of mourning. The symptoms that can develop are grief reac- 
tions: debilitating depression, anger that may become uncon- 
trollable rage, survivor guilt that prevents enjoyment, lack of 
trust that interferes with the development of intimate rela- 
tions, or failure to become independent from parents because 
separation is equated with death. 

When children of survivors overidentify with the vic- 
timization and suffering of their parents they sometimes place 
themselves in situations in which they too will have to suffer 
and survive. For example, it has been found that children of 
survivors in the Israel Defense Forces have more often vol- 
unteered to serve in the front lines of combat. The research 
also showed that they did not recover as well from combat as 
other soldiers. This phenomenon, of living in the present and 
recreating situations of victimization and survival, has been 
called “transposition” by Judith Kestenberg. It is the result of 
unconscious intergenerational transmission of trauma: the 
past reality of a parent intrudes into the present psychologi- 
cal reality of the child. Interpreting this unconscious process 
for a child of survivors often facilitates an unburdening, over 
time, of his intense negative connections to the past. 

Most of the psychoanalytic and clinical material reached 
conservative findings. The post-Holocaust generation had be- 
gun to make significant achievements and, researchers noted, 
it included “more often than not ... professionally successful, 
intelligent, and caring individuals,’ people of “considerable 
achievements” among whom there were some “pathological 
enclaves” within “the mosaic of an otherwise synthetically op- 
erating ego.” Moreover, in contrast to earlier work, investiga- 
tors no longer assumed the inevitability of intergenerational 
transmission of pathology. There was a fairly widespread re- 
jection of earlier stated assumptions that the price of survival 
for the parents was “deep rooted disturbances within the fami- 
lies they formed after liberation” (Harvey Barocas and Carol 
Barocas, “Manifestations of Concentration Camp Effect on 
the Second Generation,” in: American Journal of Psychiatry, 
130 (1973), 820-21). 
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Because there was a larger body of information and so 
many children of survivors had come forward to relate their 
experiences, it became clear that while vast numbers had 
achieved great intellectual, communal, and political success, 
a complex of related issues had played a role, to varying de- 
grees, in the evolution of most of their identities, perceptions, 
attitudes, and relationships. 


SEARCH FOR MEANING. The process of mourning that chil- 
dren of survivors undergo is an adaptive rather than a mal- 
adaptive mechanism. It culminates with an active transfor- 
mation of feelings into activity ensuring continuity with the 
Jewish heritage, remembering those who were killed, and 
working towards preventing the recurrence of genocide. These 
goals have taken on many forms in the arts, education, politics, 
social action, law, historical research, and the helping profes- 
sions. Raising consciousness about the Holocaust and geno- 
cide is the first goal of many of these efforts. 

Doctoral dissertations on the impact of the Holocaust 
on the generations and how people cope with massive psy- 
chic trauma have been written by children of survivors. This 
body of work is being used to understand the survivors of 
more recent historical catastrophes. Some of their authors 
have been called on as consultants to those working with 
children whose parents survived genocide in Southeast Asia, 
Vietnamese “boat people,” children of Japanese Americans 
who were interned during World War 11, Native Americans, 
Armenians, and African Americans whose parents experi- 
enced lynchings. 

Speaking up for moral causes, as Menachem Rosensaft 
and his International Network of Children of Jewish Holocaust 
Survivors have done, is a constructive way to channel feelings 
of mourning aroused in the members of the second genera- 
tion. Although they did not experience direct loss, they still 
do mourn relatives who were murdered and for whom most 
of them are named. As Rosensaft has observed, “the sons and 
daughters of the survivors are unique in that although we did 
not experience the Holocaust, we have, thanks to our parents, 
a particular knowledge of and sensitivity to its significance and 
consequences.” The mourning is also for the destroyed com- 
munities, roots, possessions, family heirlooms, and with it, a 
destroyed vibrant Jewish tradition and culture. For some chil- 
dren of survivors, the unfulfilled hopes and dreams of their 
parents and the dead are an inspiration to prevail and thrive. 
For others, it becomes a burden. The moral voices of the sec- 
ond generation are absorbed in a myriad of endeavors - from 
Jewish community leadership to dealing with domestic vio- 
lence issues on a one-to-one basis. Such behavior has for many 
become the core of their being. 

A special segment of their generation whose existence 
was hardly recognized in the 1960s has made a significant 
contribution to the societies in which they live. They have 
furthered the world’s understanding that the impact of his- 
torical catastrophe such as this one is not confined to the 
single generation that experienced it directly. Their lives, di- 
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verse as they are, are one of the continuing legacies of the 
Holocaust. 
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LESSONS 
Singularity of the Holocaust 


Look about and see 

Is there any agony like mine 
Which was dealt out to me 
When the Lord afflicted me 
(Lamentations 1:12) 


The question of the uniqueness of the Holocaust has been 
raised by those seeking to grapple with its theological im- 
plications. For the theologian Richard Rubenstein, the event 
was shattering, with implications for understanding of God, 
Israel, and Torah. And while the philosopher Emil *Facken- 
heim was unwilling to share Rubenstein’s conclusions, theo- 
logical or otherwise, they did fully share the belief that they 
had lived through an epochal event with the power to shape a 
new national and religious reality. The event of the Holocaust 
was so unique that it required a new theology, new percep- 
tions of God and humanity. So too, there were scholars as di- 
verse as Eliezer *Berkovits, who saw the Holocaust as raising 
issues that only God would resolve, Arthur A. *Cohen, who 
saw it as the mysterium tremendum, and Irving *Greenberg, 
who spoke of its revelatory power. Elie *Wiesel, the chroni- 
cler of the Holocaust, spoke of Sinai and Auschwitz, the for- 
mer where all of Israel encountered God and the latter where 
again all of Israel encountered the anti-God and anti-man and 
heard the anti-revelation that shatters and that leaves a void. 
Even the Messianists in late twentieth and early twenty-first- 
century Judaism, whether in the form of *Chabad or *Gush 
Emunim, see the destruction of the Holocaust as so extraor- 
dinary as to constitute the anguish that precedes the redemp- 
tion - hevlei mashiah. 

Others were more hesitant and sought to downplay 
the theological significance and deny its uniqueness. In part, 
they were fearful of its shattering effect, and sought to miti- 
gate it. 

The notion of singularity has been part of public dis- 
course in the United States since 1979, when the creation of the 
President's Commission on the Holocaust, led by Elie Wiesel, 
raised the question of who the victims of the Holocaust were. 
Was Jewish fate singular or should the proposed memorial to 
the Holocaust under federal sponsorship include other groups 
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victimized by the Nazis during World War 11 and other geno- 
cides that preceded and followed it? 

The debate was framed in the question of definition and 
of numbers. What was the Holocaust? For Wiesel, the Holo- 
caust was the systematic murder of six million Jews - Jews 
and Jews alone. Simon *Wiesenthal had long been arguing 
that the definition must be broadened to include the five mil- 
lion non-Jews murdered by the Nazis, among them Soviet 
prisoners of war, Sinti and Roma (gypsies), German male ho- 
mosexuals, Jehovah’s Witnesses and political prisoners, and 
mentally retarded, physically handicapped, and emotionally 
disturbed Germans who were killed in the so-called eutha- 
nasia (T-4) program. The issue was further enjoined when 
Yehuda *Bauer challenged the definition offered by President 
Carter, who appointed the commission, which sought to uni- 
versalize the Holocaust and by inference to dejudaize it. Bauer 
feared that the memorial as envisaged by the president (not 
the commission) would commemorate all the victims of the 
Nazis, Jews and non-Jews alike, and submerge the specific 
Jewish tragedy in the general sea of atrocities committed by 
the Nazi regime. 

Facing pressure and division in the commission, Wiesel 
sought a poetic solution. He said, “While not all victims were 
Jews, all Jews were victims condemned to total annihilation.” 
In the Report to the President of the President’s Commission 
on the Holocaust, he personally made one change to the staff 
draft, suggesting a new definition: “The state-sponsored sys- 
tematic destruction of the Jews by the Nazis and their collab- 
orators during World War 11; as night descended millions of 
others were swept up in its wake.” 

The definition served to affirm the primacy of Jewish vic- 
timization, its centrality in the Nazi plan of annihilation, and 
preserved in Wiesel’s mind the uniqueness of Jewish victimiza- 
tion. The problem was that it was ahistorical, but Wiesel was 
aiming at a metaphysical understanding of what transpired. 
The problematic element was that the assault against other 
groups preceded the murder of the Jews. Concentration camps 
were created to incarcerate political prisoners; they were only 
later used in the “Final Solution to the Jewish problem” Gas- 
sing was used in the T-4 program, in which both mobile gas 
vans and stationary gas chambers were employed. Only when 
the T-4 program was formally halted did the gassing of Jews 
begin and the staff of the T-4 program, well trained in the art 
of killing, deployed to murder the Jews. Most Soviet prison- 
ers of war (pows) were killed before the killing of Jews began 
in earnest. The killing of the pows was halted because of the 
German need for labor, just as the gassing of Jews began. 

Wiesel’s definition involved other problems. The number 
5 million was created to give primacy to the Jews while includ- 
ing other victims of Nazism. If Wiesenthal intended to speak 
of non-Jewish civilian casualties, then the number 5 million 
was too small, and if he intended to refer to those who were 
killed in the Nazi apparatus of destruction that ensnared the 
Jews, then the number was too large. Clearly, he too was in- 
terested in a goal other than history; his aim was to give gov- 
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ernments a stake in the persecution of Nazi war criminals by 
demonstrating that their people too were killed. 

Others who wished to diminish the importance of the 
Holocaust in order to mitigate its most disturbing implica- 
tions shared Wiesenthal’s view. Thus, Ismar *Schorsch, then 
chancellor of the Jewish Theological Seminary, wished to 
avoid the problem of uniqueness altogether. He regarded it 
as both historically unproductive and politically counterpro- 
ductive, for it “impedes dialogue and introduces issues that 
alienate potential allies from among other victims of orga- 
nized depravity.” 

Israeli Prime Minister Menahem *Begin (1977-82) wished 
to abolish a special Yom ha-Shoah and incorporate it into the 
observance of Tishah be-Av (the Ninth of Av, the traditional 
Jewish day of sorrow and remembrance) because he wished 
to de-emphasize the idea of the Jew as victim. 

The Holocaust historian Yehuda Bauer proposed that the 
uniqueness of the Holocaust resides in two central elements: 
the planned total annihilation of an entire community and the 
quasi-apocalyptic religious component, whereby the death of 
the Jews became an integral ingredient in the drama of Ger- 
man salvation. “To date,” he said, “such an act has only been 
directed against the Jews.” 

The problem of how to walk the narrow path of empha- 
sizing the singular fate of the Jews while including all of the 
Nazis’ victims was resolved by turning toward history and 
away from some of the political, philosophical, and meta- 
physical questions. 

In order to demonstrate the uniqueness of the Holocaust, 
all the victims of Nazism must be included; only by compar- 
ing and contrasting German policies toward each of the vic- 
tim groups could one come to understand what was singular 
about the fate of the Jews. Within the Holocaust Memorial 
Museum, a simple practice is adhered to. All of the Nazis’ vic- 
tims are included and respected. At the center is the murder 
of European Jews - men, women, and children - killed not 
for the identity they affirmed or the religion they practiced 
but because of the “blood” of their grandparents. However, 
we cannot understand the evolution of either the concept 
of genocide or the technology that made it possible with- 
out addressing the victimization of people other than Jews. 
How the fate of each group compares and contrasts with the 
fate of the Jews illustrates what was singular about the Jewish 
fate. Gypsies were also killed in the Birkenau gas chambers 
in family units, men, women, and children. Yet their annihi- 
lation was not a central focus of Nazi ideology nor viewed as 
essential to the national salvation of the German people. In- 
bred, “pure-blooded” gypsies were often spared because they 
posed no threat to German blood, and in German-occupied 
territory their murder was not a priority and certainly not an 
obsession. Without the contrast we cannot understand the 
full nature of the German commitment to the Final Solu- 
tion. No such Final Solution was proposed or implemented 
regarding the Sinti and Roma. Jehovah’s Witnesses died as 
martyrs for their faith. Those who were willing to renounce 
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their faith could leave the camps. Jews were victims, not mar- 
tyrs. Even those who had embraced another religion, such 
as Sister Edith Stein, were murdered because of their Jewish 
blood. Homosexuals were incarcerated for reeducation or for 
punishment. Once their time was complete, or if they could 
perform with a woman, they could leave. Soviet prisoners of 
war who survived their first winter of 1941-42 were then ex- 
ploited as useful labor rather than being sent to their deaths, 
or killed by the forced labor itself. For the Germans, the de- 
termination to kill all Jews meant that they were unwilling to 
become dependent on Jewish labor. What was unique about 
the Jewish fate was the depth of the German determination 
to kill the Jews; its relationship to German national salvation 
in Nazi ideology; the relentlessness with which the Germans 
pursued the killing, even to the detriment of the war effort; 
and the instrumentalities that were employed, including the 
death camps, where systematic murder took in a factory-like, 
assembly-line process. 

The decision to include all victim groups while still em- 
phasizing the singularity of the Jewish fate constituted a sat- 
isfactory policy at the United States Holocaust Memorial Mu- 
seum, as all victim groups felt included and honored and no 
survivor groups felt that the Holocaust had been dejudaized. 
This became the norm at Holocaust museums built both in 
the United States and elsewhere, including Yad Vashem in 
Jerusalem. 

Coinciding with the opening of the United States Holo- 
caust Memorial Museum was the philosopher Steven Katz’s 
attempt to demonstrate the uniqueness of the Holocaust in 
his major work, The Holocaust in Its Historical Context. Katz 
placed the Holocaust in the context of the history of mass mur- 
der and what others call genocide. He compared the fate of the 
European Jews with the extermination of Native Americans, 
their death in large numbers by disease and their confinement 
to reservations; with the victimization by enslavement of Af- 
ricans brought to America; with the Armenian genocide of 
1915; as well as with the mass murder of other victim groups 
under Nazism. The murder of the Jews, Katz demonstrates, 
is unique because: 


The murder was the intention of German policy, not an in- 
advertent outcome of it. Most Native Americans died as a re- 
sult of their lack of antibodies for diseases that the Europeans 
brought with them; this was not the goal of those settling the 
New World. 

The murder was total - men, women, and children, all 
Jewish men, women, and children, everywhere. By contrast, Ar- 
menians were killed in the eastern territories of Turkey; those 
in Istanbul faced persecution, not murder, while German policy 
toward the gypsies varied from place to place and was incon- 
sistent in its enforcement. 

It was an end in itself, the very purpose of German policy, 
undertaken not for economic or territorial gains. 

It was the first priority of German policy. 

It was sustained. The policy was implemented over sev- 
eral years, only ending with the defeat of the Reich and the 
suicide of Hitler. 
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Katz cautions that he does not wish to compare suffering, to 
engage in what critics have termed the “Olympics of suffer- 
ing.” Suffering is personal, and to say that I suffer more than 
you is to exclude you and demean your experience, something 
Katz does not wish to do: “There is no way to quantify suffer- 
ing,” he says. He also stresses that the case for establishing the 
uniqueness of the Holocaust is not intended to be either moral 
or metaphysical. That is, it is not the case that the Holocaust is 
more evil than certain other events, or that God caused the de- 
struction in some special way or for some particular purpose. 
Katz’s work is controversial because he seems to suggest that 
the Holocaust is the only genocide, defining genocide by the 
criteria that he has established for the Holocaust, saying that 
because there was no mass murder equal to the Holocaust, 
there was no other genocide. 

Some of Katz’s critics are infuriated by all arguments of 
uniqueness, which they regard as belittling the suffering of 
others, demeaning the experience of others, or perpetuating 
Jewish particularism. The sociologist John Murray Cuddihy 
sees this as a masked expression of chosenness. Jews may no 
longer believe in chosenness by God, but they experienced 
chosenness by the anti-God and anti-man at Auschwitz. For 
some defenders of the uniqueness of the Holocaust, the meta- 
physical question is fundamental. They countenance no com- 
parisons to the Holocaust. Yet comparisons are not equiva- 
lences. To compare is also to contrast, to show how things are 
similar and how they differ. 

Recent scholarship on comparative genocide has skirted 
the issue, seeking to underscore what the cases share in com- 
mon and not what distinguishes them in an effort to discern 
what can be done to identify early warning signs of genocide 
and find the means of prevention. For example, Gregory Stan- 
ton has identified eight stages of genocide, each stage repre- 
senting a potential or actual problem and suggesting a strat- 
egy for prevention. They are: 

1. Classification (us versus them) 2. Symbolization 3. De- 
humanization 4. Organization (hate groups) 5. Polarization 
6. Preparation (identification, expropriation, concentration, 
transportation) 7. Extermination 8. Denial 

1. Classification: Stanton writes: “All cultures have catego- 
ries to distinguish people into ‘us and them by ethnicity, race, 
religion, or nationality: German and Jew, Hutu and Tutsi. Bi- 
polar societies that lack mixed categories are the most likely 
to have genocide.” 

The main preventive measure at this early stage is to de- 
velop universalistic institutions that transcend ethnic or ra- 
cial divisions and preserve the unity of all people. They can 
be based on ideas as simple as the notion that all are created 
equal or in the image of God. 

2. Symbolization: “We give names or other symbols to the 
classifications. We name people Jews’ or ‘Gypsies; or distin- 
guish them by colors or dress; and apply them to members of 
groups.’ Classification is universal, not necessarily but poten- 
tially genocidal. The danger is intensified when symbolization 
is combined with hatred. During the Holocaust, the imposi- 
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tion of the yellow star was a pristine example of symboliza- 
tion. “Wear It with Pride” was designed to combat the nega- 
tive effects of symbolization, or at least the internalization of 
the negative symbols by the victim group. 

3. Dehumanization: “One group denies the humanity of 
the other group. Members of it are equated with animals, ver- 
min, insects or diseases.” The language of the Nazi universe 
was a means of dehumanization; so too what Terrence Des 
Pres, author of The Survivor: An Anatomy of Life in the Death 
Camps, called “excremental assault.” When asked, Why did 
you dehumanize them if you were going to kill them anyway, 
the Commandant of Treblinka answered, “It made it easier.” 
Dehumanization can be resisted by humanization and by the 
punishment of hate crimes and atrocities. One of the reasons 
most often given for rescue was the simple assertion that “he 
was a fellow human being.” 

4. Organization: “Genocide is always organized, usually 
by the state, though sometimes informally.’ Holocaust histo- 
rian Raul Hilberg has detailed the German mastery of orga- 
nization in the destruction of European Jews. Stanton advo- 
cates that membership in militias be outlawed, visas denied, 
and arms embargoes instituted. 

5. Polarization: “Extremists drive the groups apart. Hate 
groups broadcast polarizing propaganda.... Extremist terror- 
ism targets moderates, intimidating and silencing the center.” 
What is required to combat this polarization is protection for 
the center and the assistance of human rights organizations. 

6. Identification: “Victims are identified and separated 
out because of their ethnic or religious identity. Death lists are 
drawn up. Members of victim groups are forced to wear iden- 
tifying symbols. They are often segregated into ghettos, forced 
into concentration camps, or confined to a famine-struck re- 
gion and starved.” This is a signal of potential genocide. 

7. Extermination: Extermination “begins, and quickly 
becomes the mass killing legally called ‘genocide’ It is ‘exter- 
mination to the killers because they do not believe their vic- 
tims to be fully human. When it is sponsored by the state, the 
armed forces often work with militias to do the killing” It is 
at this stage that armed forces are needed to combat genocide. 
Anything less is to enable it to take place. 

8. Denial: Denial “always follows a genocide. It is among 
the surest indicators of further genocidal massacres.” Mem- 
ory, documentation, and legal proceedings are the surest way 
to combat denial. 

The human rights advocate Samantha Parker writes of 
The Problem from Hell: America in the Age of Genocide. She 
sees a common thread in inaction and indifference. Others 
find it fruitful to make comparisons and study differences in 
order to understand many forms of evil. Thus, Richard Ruben- 
stein contrasts American slavery, in which African slaves were 
regarded as capital investments by their masters and thus at 
least minimally given the basic necessities with which to live 
and permitted - indeed encouraged - to procreate in order 
to produce additional assets, to the Nazi policy of the anni- 
hilation of the Jews, who were literally worked to death and 
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considered a consumable raw material to be expended in the 
process of manufacture and recycled into the war economy. 
These scholars are less concerned with differences than 
commonality and believe that the argument regarding unique- 
ness is less than fruitful for the common task of prevention. 
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ter Tragedy and Triumph: Essays in Modern Jewish Thought and the 
American Experience (1990). 
[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


Jewish Faith after the Holocaust 

INTRODUCTION. An essential dimension of the manifold ex- 
periences of the Jewish people throughout history has been 
that of personal and communal suffering. Martyrdom “for 
God’s name” (kiddush ha-Shem) and martyrdom because of 
God’s name are familiar features of Israel’s enduring strug- 
gle to remain true to its faith, its destiny, and its God. As a 
consequence, Jews of every generation have been living wit- 
nesses to man’s passionate inhumanity and to the inescapable 
presence of evil. Against this background and as an integral 
part of this somber tradition, Jews consoled themselves with 
many thoughtful reflections and responses, coped with the 
world’s evil, interpreted the hostility and irrationality of their 
non-Jewish neighbors and, above all, vindicated the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. Through these responses the Jews 
gave expression to their deepest commitments and, more im- 
portantly, made it possible for Jews and Judaism to survive by 
making Jewish history and its inherent tragedy intelligible. All 
that transpired was given shape and meaning within the ac- 
cepted parameters of the Jewish tradition. 

In the current era the whole of past Jewish tradition and 
the religious responses it evoked have been called into ques- 
tion. Two events - the Holocaust and the emergence of the 
state of Israel — have radically altered all that has gone before. 
These two events have provoked many to ask whether the tra- 
ditional Jewish reactions to tragedy and evil are still viable op- 
tions or whether the faith of past generations must, at least, be 
called into judgment. What were once accepted as authentic 
postures for the person of faith in the face of calamity are no 
longer valid —- now these postures need to be defended against 
vigorous charges that they are insensitive, inauthentic, and fail 
to face facts. More generally, there is a widespread recogni- 
tion that to live as if unaffected by the cataclysmic and revo- 
lutionary import of contemporary Jewish history as worked 
out in the death camps of Europe and in the birth of the State 
of Israel is to be insensitive not only to the rhythm of history 
and to history’s martyrs and saints but also, above all, to the 
God of Israel, who is primarily known and identified in and 
through that common historical environment in which God 
and humans meet and that defines both His reality for Jews 
and Jews’ reality for Him. 

Everything seems to have been altered by the Holocaust 
and the inestimable horror that it symbolizes to the survi- 
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vors — and every Jew in the concreteness of his own life knows 
him- or herself to be a “survivor” Yet the inescapable irony 
of contemporary Jewish existence is that the “survivors” of 
the Holocaust, the heirs of Treblinka and Auschwitz, are also 
the heirs of the fighters of the Warsaw ghetto and the actual 
builders of the State of Israel. Jews are what they are because 
they have inherited and been formed by a unique contempo- 
rary experience; they inform the very essence of Jewish his- 
tory and consciousness, both personal and communal. For 
Jews to understand themselves requires coming to some un- 
derstanding of these events and their relationship to them, 
however fragmentary, limited, or personal this understand- 
ing may be. 

Those who would enquire what it means to be a Jew 
today must ask not only, or even primarily, vague and un- 
formed questions about Jewish identity and the relationship 
of Judaism and modernity and Judaism and secularity, but 
must articulate the much more precise and focused question 
through which all other dimensions of Jewish post-Holocaust 
identity are refracted and defined: “What does it mean to bea 
Jew after Auschwitz?” Auschwitz has become an inescapable 
datum for all Jewish accounts of the meaning and nature of 
the covenantal relation and God’s relation to man. Likewise, 
those who seek substantial answers must also give due weight 
to the “miracle” that is the State of Israel. They must enquire 
whether God is speaking to the survivors through it, and if 
so, how. This means that while they may be awed by the very 
fact of its existence, they must interrogate the State's philo- 
sophical, theological, and, perhaps, messianic, implications. 
Alternatively, they must also consider the possibility that de- 
spite the human and even religious meaning of the return to 
and rebuilding of Israel, any attempt at theodicy in the face of 
the full horror of the hurban (“destruction”) is impermissible; 
even more, it is blasphemy! 

The full depravity of the Holocaust, once exposed in its 
tragic immensity, left Jewish thinkers numb, at least at first. 
Moreover, what energies they and world Jewry could mar- 
shal were more urgently needed to help the survivors, and in 
particular, to create a refuge in the State of Israel. The cry of 
the living demanded precedence over the sacred duty of re- 
membering the dead. Jewish existence, not explanation, was 
the prerequisite obligation. It was just as well, for the horror 
and immediacy of it all had been too great to understand, too 
unbelievable to fashion into any coherent form, too seem- 
ingly impossible to allow of any meaning. Still more, who 
could speak with authority on Auschwitz? Of those who were 
there, few remained who were able to speak, and then even 
the survivors knew not what to say. Of those who were not 
there, could any speak without sacrilege and with justification? 
Could any even understand the issues involved? And yet, if not 
to explain but only to remember and to make others remem- 
ber, Jewish thinkers had to begin to talk about the Holocaust. 
Once the conversation began it was clear that it could not stop, 
nor could the issues it forced into prominence be avoided, for 
what was being called into question was nothing less than the 
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three historic coefficients of traditional Judaism: God, Torah 
and the people of Israel. 

Out of the still nascent and still uncertain conversation 
on the Holocaust several general responses have emerged. 
They can be enumerated as follows: 

(1) The Holocaust is like all other tragedies and merely 
raises again the question of theodicy and the problem of evil, 
but it does not significantly alter the problem or contribute 
anything new to it. 

(2) The classical Jewish theological doctrine of mipenei 
hataeinu (“because of our sins we were punished”), which 
was evolved in the face of earlier national calamities, can 
also be applied to the Holocaust. According to this account, 
Israel was sinful and Auschwitz is her just retribution. This 
“explanation” has been advanced especially by rabbinic sages 
and theologians of a more traditional bent. The Hasidic (Sat- 
mar) Rebbe, Joel Teitlebaum, for example, puts this claim 
forward clearly and with certitude: “Sin is the cause of all suf- 
fering” 

(3) The Holocaust is the ultimate in vicarious atonement. 
Israel is the “suffering servant” of Isaiah (ch. 53ff.) — it suffers 
and atones for the sins of others. Some die so that others might 
be cleansed and live. 

(4) The Holocaust is a modern Akedah (sacrifice of 
Isaac) — it is a test of faith. 

(5) The Holocaust is an instance of the temporary “eclipse 
of God” - there are times when God is inexplicably absent from 
history or unaccountably chooses to turn His face away. 

(6) The Holocaust is proof that “God is dead” - if there 
were a God, He would surely have prevented Auschwitz; if He 
did not, then He does not exist. 

(7) The Holocaust is the maximization of human evil, 
the price mankind has to pay for human freedom. The Nazis 
were human beings, not gods; Auschwitz reflects ignomini- 
ously on humanity; it does not touch God’s existence or per- 
fection. 

(8) The Holocaust is revelation: it issues a call for Jew- 
ish affirmation. From Auschwitz comes the command: Jews 
survive! 

(9) The Holocaust is an inscrutable mystery; like all of 
God's ways it transcends human understanding and demands 
faith and silence. 

These nine responses are usually used in various inter- 
related and interdependent combinations and explanatory 
accounts by those who try to grapple with the philosophical 
and theological issues raised by the Holocaust. These complex 
explanatory models recognize that no single response seems 
adequate for the variety of challenges and questions raised. 
Furthermore, it is clear that no one method of dealing with 
the issues, nor any specific response — no matter how perspic- 
uous and authentic - has become the norm. Out of the ongo- 
ing debate, however, a number of thinkers have emerged as 
of particular importance. Each has his own perspective, argu- 
ments and aims, and each uses a provocative configuration of 
the above outlined responses. 
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RICHARD RUBENSTEIN (1924-— ). Richard Rubenstein re- 
flects the times. Coming to the Hebrew Union College (Re- 
form) seminary in 1942 and sharing its optimistic vision of 
man and its liberal ideal of human progress, he has been 
converted by the Holocaust to a Jewish “death of God” the- 
ology. His sensitivity to the reality of evil embodied by the 
death camps has forced him to call into question the very 
foundations of Judaism. “The one preeminent measure of 
the adequacy of all contemporary Jewish theology,’ Ruben- 
stein writes, “is the seriousness with which it deals with this 
supreme problem (the Holocaust) of Jewish history.’ No one 
has taken the problem more seriously and no Jewish theolo- 
gian has drawn more radical conclusions from it. 

The theological problem raised by the Nazi extermina- 
tion of Jews can be simply described: if God is the God of his- 
tory and Israel is His chosen people, what responsibility does 
God bear for Auschwitz? Did God use the Nazis, as He used 
Assyria of old, as “the rod of His anger?” (Isaiah 10:5) If He did 
not, how could such a thing happen in the face of the living 
God? It is the ancient problem of evil to which men of faith 
have responded with countless theodicies; now it is raised with 
maximum vigor, clarity, and urgency. In Germany, in August 
1961, Rubenstein was confronted by a well-meaning anti-Nazi 
Protestant clergyman, Dean Heinrich Grueber, with the decla- 
ration that God had indeed used the Nazis as the instrument of 
His will. This assertion shocked Rubenstein. It was, he tells us, 
“a theological point of no return.” The consequences seemed 
clear and Rubenstein felt compelled to reject the presence of 
God at Auschwitz rather than believe that Hitler was God’s 
instrument: “If 1 believed in God as the omnipotent author of 
the historical drama and Israel as His Chosen People, I had to 
accept Dean Grueber’s conclusion that it was God’s will that 
Hitler committed six million Jews to slaughter. I could not 
possibly believe in such a God nor could I believe in Israel as 
the chosen people of God after Auschwitz.” 

Rubenstein was thus driven to the same conclusion as 
that of the talmudic heretic Elisha ben Avuyah, “Let din ve-let 
dayyan” (There is neither Judgment nor Judge). 

In Rubenstein’s view the only honest response to the 
death camps is the rejection of God and the open recognition 
of the meaninglessness of existence. Life is neither planned nor 
purposeful, there is no divine will nor does the world reflect 
divine concern. The world is indifferent to men. People must 
now reject their illusions and recognize the existential truth 
that life is not intrinsically valuable, that the human condi- 
tion reflects no transcendental purpose, that history reveals 
no providence. The theological account of Auschwitz that sees 
it as retribution, that re-echoes one side of the ancient theol- 
ogy of Judaism that Israel’s suffering is “because of our sins,” 
is to blaspheme against both God and man. What crime could 
Israel have committed, what sin could have been so great, as 
to justify such retribution? What God could have meted out 
such justice on His chosen ones? All such “rationalizations” 
of Auschwitz pale before its enormity, and for Rubenstein 
the only response that is worthy is the rejection of the entire 
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Jewish theological framework: there is no God and no cov- 
enant with Israel. 

People must turn away from illusions and face their ac- 
tual existential situation. Drawing heavily upon the atheistic 
existentialists, Rubenstein interprets this to mean that in the 
face of the world’s nihilism people must assert value; in re- 
sponse to history’s meaninglessness people must create and 
project meaning; against the objective fact that human life has 
no purpose people must subjectively, yet meaningfully, act as 
if there were purpose. All that people have are themselves and 
one another: Auschwitz has taught that life itself is the great 
value, there is no need to see it as valuable only because of its 
reflection of transcendental values or metahistorical mean- 
ings. What worth there will be, will be of our own creation. 
This radical thesis is not new, but it is new in a Jewish theo- 
logical context. 

Had Rubenstein merely asserted the denial of God his 
would not be a Jewish theology. What makes it Jewish are the 
implications he draws from his radical negation with respect 
to the people of Israel. It might be expected that the denial of 
God's covenantal relationship with Israel would entail the end 
of Judaism and so the end of the Jewish people. From the per- 
spective of traditional Jewish theology, this would certainly be 
the case. Rubenstein, however, again inverts traditional logic 
and argues that with the death of God the existence of “peo- 
plehood,” of the community of Israel is all the more impor- 
tant. Now that there is nowhere else to turn for meaning, men 
need each other all the more to create meaning: “It is precisely 
because human existence is tragic, ultimately hopeless, and 
without meaning that we treasure our religious community.” 
Though Judaism has to be “demythologized,” i.e., it has to re- 
nounce its defining historic claim to a unique “chosen” status, 
at the same time it paradoxically gains heightened importance 
in the process. Now that God is dead, religious community is 
all the more important. 

It is precisely the ultimate hopelessness and gratuity of 
our human situation which calls forth our strongest need for 
religious community. If all we have is one another, then as- 
suredly we need one another more than ever. 

The Jew after Auschwitz, despite his having now tran- 
scended the mythic structure of historic Jewish experience, 
is still a Jew and as such carries within him the “shared vi- 
cissitudes of history, culture and psychological perspective” 
that define a Jew. Like all people, Jews are rooted in concrete 
life situations. For the Jew, Rubenstein argues, only Jewish 
experience can be authentic. It is in the traditional forms of 
life that Jews best express all our aspirations and ideals, and 
participate in a “community of shared predicament and ulti- 
mate concern.” 

Rubenstein sees the renewal of Zion, and the rebuild- 
ing of the land with its return to the soil by the Jew, as a har- 
binger of this return to nature on the part of the Jew who has 
been removed from the soil (symbolic of nature) by theology 
and necessity for almost two thousand years. The return to 
the earth points towards the final escape of the Jew from the 
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negativity of history to the vitality and promise of self-libera- 
tion through nature. 

Rubenstein puts forward a program for Jewish renewal 
and spiritual re-integration. Among the aims of this program 
is the eradication of those elements that create the explosive 
mix that produces a Holocaust. One of the most significant 
lessons, to be drawn from the demythologization of Jewish 
history and its rejection of history in favor of nature, is its 
overcoming of the root cause of antisemitism. Rubenstein ar- 
gues that antisemitism is a product of the mythic structures 
of Jewish and Christian theology. The contributing Jewish 
myth is its claim to be a “chosen people.” This created a “spe- 
cialness” about Jews, which has been disastrous. The contrib- 
uting Christian myth was predicated on its acceptance of the 
antecedent Jewish one - the church accepted the “chosenness 
of Israel” and was therefore able to see it only in theologi- 
cal terms; paradoxically it saw Israel as providing “both the 
incarnate Deity and His murderers.” The most potent of all 
Christian myths — the Crucifixion — is indissolubly linked to 
the deicidal activity of the “chosen people” - the Jews. Wher- 
ever the Christian story is retold, a powerful antisemitic seed 
is planted. In order, therefore, to put an end to antisemitism 
once and for all, it is necessary for the Jew to renounce his 
mythic self-image as a “chosen people” so that his relation to 
his Christian neighbors may be normalized and the Chris- 
tians will be able to see him in the same light as he sees oth- 
ers. This process needs to be paralleled in Christianity; it too 
has to correspondingly “demythologize” its image of the Jews. 
Yet to do this is to its rupture historic incarnational theology 
and its claims of Jesus as the promised Christ coming out of 
the body of historic Israel. This is to ask a great deal of Chris- 
tianity but, Rubenstein argues, unless it occurs there will be 
future tragedy. 

Rubenstein, in After Auschwitz, has given us a powerful 
image of what it means to draw the extreme conclusion from 
Auschwitz: “God is dead.” 


EMIL FACKENHEIM (1916-2003). No philosopher or theolo- 
gian wrote as extensively or as with as much feeling about the 
Holocaust as did Emil Fackenheim. Having experienced life 
in a camp — albeit before World War 11, before the Final Solu- 
tion - Fackenheim, seemingly out of a sense of compulsion, 
tried to grapple with the overwhelming events of the death 
camps in order to draw some meaning for post-Holocaust 
Jewry. In a series of essays, and especially and most clearly in 
his God’s Presence in History (1970), Fackenheim tried to find 
a way to avoid both the absolute faith of the pious who do 
not see any special problem in the Holocaust and those like 
Rubenstein who argue that the only reasonable conclusion to 
be drawn from Auschwitz is the death of God and the ulti- 
mate absurdity of history. If the former alternative blasphemes 
against Hitler’s victims, the latter blasphemes against the God 
of the victims. Both victims and God have to be held together 
in dialectical tension after Auschwitz; neither can be devalued 
without resulting distortion and loss of truth. 
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To keep God and Israel together is the demand of Jewish 
theology and it is still an imperative after the Holocaust: the 
problem is how it is to be effected. If Rubenstein’s solution of 
Jewish communal existence without the God of historic Ju- 
daism is no answer, then what is the answer? Fackenheim is 
adamant in his refusal to allow any theological explanation of 
the Holocaust. In no sense, he argues, can any particular theo- 
dicy be propounded in which God’s goodness can be vindi- 
cated and Auschwitz seen as part of a rational cosmic pattern 
whose interpretation can be understood by man. In this sense 
the Holocaust is devoid of explanation and meaning. Thus, like 
Rubenstein, he totally rejects any account that interprets Aus- 
chwitz in terms of mipenei hataeinu - “because of our sins.’ 
For Fackenheim, the enormity of the tragedy transcends all 
the classical explanations of suffering and evil. In his staunch 
rejection of explanations Fackenheim resembles Rubenstein, 
and like him he realizes that that which is called into question 
is nothing less than the God of history Himself. 

Yet despite the implications, despite the absolute failure 
of theodicy, despite the seeming absurdity, Fackenheim calls 
on Jews to believe. Rubenstein becomes an atheist because he 
cannot and will not accept God as in any sense the author of 
Auschwitz. Fackenheim insists that this is what we must do. It 
is the presence of God in contemporary Jewish history, even 
at Auschwitz, that Fackenheim would have us find. Facken- 
heim insists that we do not and cannot understand what God 
was doing at Auschwitz, nor why He allowed Auschwitz, but 
we must and do insist that He was there. For Fackenheim, 
unlike Rubenstein, the Holocaust does not prove that God 
is dead. Boldly he claims that from Auschwitz as from Sinai 
God addresses Israel. 

How does this voice address Israel and what does it say? 
In order to fully understand Fackenheim’s views, one has to 
turn away from his direct writings on the Holocaust and come 
to an understanding of his theological position in general. In 
his own biographical odyssey he moved slowly but perceptibly 
from a liberal to a neo-orthodox understanding of Judaism. 
Caught in and affected by the Nazi onslaught, Fackenheim, 
like most of his generation, felt the need to reappraise the na- 
ture and status of Judaism. In this re-appraisal, the generally 
held liberal position, with its belief in the perfectability of man, 
and the translation of the commanding God of the Bible into 
a moral Ideal, was seen to be untrue to Judaism’s deepest in- 
sights and superficial in its analysis of the human situation. 

Judaism is not Deism or moral Idealism; it has its foun- 
dation and its continuance in the meeting with the Living 
God of the Bible, who is continually present in history. For 
Fackenheim, Judaism can be understood only as the dynamic 
response to the present address of the Divine. Fackenheim’s 
espousal of this existential supernaturalism, with its central 
emphasis on the reality of God and His incursion into his- 
tory, which calls man to deeds, is deeply indebted to the in- 
fluence of Martin Buber and Franz Rosenzweig. It was they 
who had “sought nothing less than a modern presence of the 
ancient God? In working out the implications of this redis- 
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covered supernaturalism, Fackenheim has been especially 
influenced by Buber’s dialogical philosophy of “I and Thou.” 
Fackenheim accepts the Buberian doctrine of the I-Thou en- 
counter as the proper model for Jewish openness to the re- 
ality of the living God. He begins with the presumption that 
God exists. God cannot be proven but He can (and must) be 
met. Only from within the circle of faith can one “hear” the 
Divine and respond. Like Buber, Fackenheim insists that God 
reveals Himself in history through personal encounters with 
Jews and Israel. Revelation, understood as the encounter of 
God and man, happens everywhere and at all times. Yet the 
experience cannot be verified by any objective criteria, it can- 
not show itself decisively to those who would not hear the 
voice. The I-Thou encounter has its own rhythm, and any 
attempt to force it into improper (“T-It,” to use Buber’s ter- 
minology) categories destroys its character and silences its 
message. The Fackenheim who hears a “commanding voice 
from Auschwitz” is the Fackenheim who stands within the 
covenantal affirmation. 

Buber applies his concept of revelation to Israel's history 
and sees God’s address in the overwhelming events of Israel’s 
life. Building upon Buber’s view, Fackenheim develops his own 
account of Jewish history. For him, Jewish history is a series 
of overwhelming events, but not all the events are of the same 
character. The most powerful events, such as those connected 
with the Exodus from Egypt and the giving of the Torah at 
Sinai, actually created the religious identity of the Jewish peo- 
ple. These creative extraordinary historical happenings Fack- 
enheim calls “root experiences.” Root experiences are histori- 
cal events of such a formative character that they continue to 
influence all future “presents” of the people and they are of 
such power that these past events legislate for every future era. 
In addition, root experiences are public, historical events. They 
belong to the history of the people and continue to claim the 
allegiance of the people. Thus, for example, the miracle at the 
Red Sea is a historical event that is reenacted at every Pass- 
over seder and whose power affects each subsequent genera- 
tion; it continually reveals the saving activity of God to each 
age. Lastly, and most importantly, root experiences provide 
the accessibility of divine presence in the here and now; past 
events are lived through as present reality and thus the Jew is 
“assured that the saving God of the past saves still” 

Not all the great events in Israel’s history, however, meet 
these criteria. There is a second category of events whose 
function is different. Fackenheim calls these events “epoch- 
making events.” These are events that are not formative; they 
do not create the essentials of Jewish faith, but rather they 
are historical experiences that challenge the root experiences 
through new situations, that test the resiliency and general- 
ity of root experiences to answer to new and unprecedented 
historical conditions and realities. For example, the destruc- 
tion of the First and Second Temples severely tested whether 
or not the commanding and saving presence of God could be 
maintained. The sages of the talmudic era, who lived through 
the destruction of the Second Temple, and the prophets who 
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lived through the first, were able to respond to these crisis 
situations with both realism and faith in the root experiences 
of Israel. Jeremiah sees Nebuchadnezzar as the instrument 
of God's purpose (Jer. 43:10) and the talmudic sages saw the 
Second Temple’s destruction and subsequent Exile as noth- 
ing less than God’s own exile with His people, thus allowing 
for the dispersion and yet holding fast to God’s presence in 
all history at all times and places. And such a God, present 
in all history, would redeem Israel in the future as He had in 
the past. This faith was severely tested by experience, but a 
way - admittedly fragmentary and contradictory — was found 
to hold both together. 

In other times and other places the root experiences 
have again and again been tested. Indeed the history of Israel 
in the diaspora from one culture to another, from one era to 
another, is a series of epochmaking events that try again and 
again the foundations of Jewish faith in the God of history. 
Yet, through it all, the midrashic framework has held fast: 
God and history are not divorced; Israel and God are not 
torn asunder. Each trial brings new strength and new affir- 
mation of the saving and commanding God first revealed at 
the Red Sea and Sinai. But what of Auschwitz? Can it, too, be 
assimilated to the traditional pattern of midrashic response? 
Is Auschwitz another testing, another epochal event; or more 
drastically, is it perhaps a root experience that is formative 
for Jewish faith but in an ultimately negative and destructive 
sense? Fackenheim argues that Auschwitz is an epochmaking 
event in Jewish history that calls into question the historical 
presence of God in a uniquely powerful way. And yet he ar- 
gues that the Jew must still affirm the continued existence of 
God in Jewish history - even at Auschwitz - and must reaf- 
firm the present reality of the people’s root experience of a 
commanding God (of Sinai), now commanding Israel from 
within the Holocaust itself. This radical reply to the unprec- 
edented crisis of faith is Fackenheim’s response to Auschwitz. 
The Jew cannot, dare not, must not, reject God: Auschwitz is 
revelation. In the gas chambers and crematoria Jews must, do, 
experience God. Fackenheim dares to make a religious affir- 
mation of what drives others to atheism or silence. Like Job, 
he gives expression to a great faith: “Though he slay me, yet 
shall I trust in Him” (Job 13:15). 

The commanding Word that Fackenheim hears from 
Auschwitz is: “Jews are forbidden to hand Hitler posthumous 
victories”; Jews are under a sacred obligation to survive. Af- 
ter Auschwitz Jewish existence itself is a holy act; Jews are 
under a sacred obligation to remember the martyrs; Jews are, 
as Jews, forbidden to despair of redemption, or to become 
cynical about the world and man, for to submit to cynicism 
is to abdicate responsibility for the world and to deliver the 
world into the hands of the forces of Auschwitz. And above 
all, Jews are “forbidden to despair of the God of Israel, lest Ju- 
daism perish” Hitler's demonic passion was to eradicate Jews 
and Judaism from history; for the Jew to despair of the God 
of Israel as a result of Hitler’s monstrous actions would be, 
ironically, to do Hitler’s work and to aid in the accomplish- 
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ment of his goal. The voice that speaks from Auschwitz above 
all demands that Hitler win no posthumous victories, that no 
Jew do what Hitler could not do. The Jewish will for survival 
is natural enough, but Fackenheim invests it with transcen- 
dental significance. Precisely because others would eradicate 
Jews from the earth, Jews are commanded to resist annihila- 
tion. Paradoxically, Hitler makes Judaism after Auschwitz a 
necessity. To say “no” to Hitler is to say “yes” to the command- 
ing voice of the God of Sinai; to say “no” to the God of Sinai 
is to say “yes” to Hitler. 

From Fackenheim’s perspective, every Jew who has re- 
mained a Jew since 1945 has responded affirmatively to the 
commanding voice of Auschwitz. 

But the God of biblical faith is not only a commanding 
God; he is also a saving God. The crossing of the Red Sea is 
as much a part of Jewish history as is the revelation at Sinai: 
both are root experiences. Fackenheim is sensitive to this. He 
has made much of the commanding voice of Auschwitz, but 
where is the saving God of the Exodus? Without the cross- 
ing of the Red Sea there can be no Sinai. Fackenheim knows 
this. He also knows that to talk of a saving God, no matter 
how softly, no matter how tentatively, after the Holocaust is 
problematical when God did not work His salvation there 
and then. Even to whisper about salvation after Auschwitz is 
already to speak as a man of faith, not as a seeker, and even 
then one can only whisper. The continued existence of the 
people of Israel however, and most specifically, the establish- 
ment and maintenance of the State of Israel, forces and en- 
courages Fackenheim to risk speaking of hope and the pos- 
sibility of redemption. Auschwitz and the State of Israel are 
inseparably tied together; what the former seems to deny, the 
latter, at least tentatively, affirms. For Fackenheim, the State 
of Israel is living testimony to God’s continued saving pres- 
ence in history, and through it the modern Jew witnesses a 
reaffirmation of the root experience of salvation essential to 
the survival of Jewish faith. 


IRVING (YITZ) GREENBERG (1933- ). Another contempo- 
rary thinker who has urged continued belief in the God of 
Israel, though on new terms, is Irving (Yitz) Greenberg. For 
Greenberg, all the old truths and certainties, all the old com- 
mitments and obligations, have been destroyed by the Holo- 
caust. Moreover, any simple faith is now impossible. The Ho- 
locaust ends the old era of Jewish covenantal existence and 
ushers in a new and different one. Greenberg explains his 
radical view in this way. There are three major periods in the 
covenantal history of Israel. The first is the biblical era. What 
characterizes this first stage is the asymmetry of the relation- 
ship between God and Israel. The biblical encounter may be a 
covenant but it is clearly a covenant in which “God is the ini- 
tiator, the senior partner, who punishes, rewards and enforces 
the punishment if the Jews slacken.” This type of understand- 
ing of the relationship between God and Israel is evidenced in 
the crisis engendered by the destruction of Solomon's Temple 
in 586 B.c.E. To this tragedy Israel, through the biblical proph- 
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ets, and in keeping with the “logic” of this position, responded 
primarily by falling back on the doctrine of self-chastisement: 
the destruction of the Temple and the consequent exile of the 
nation were divine punishments for Israel’s sinful ways. 

The second phase in the transformation of the covenant 
idea is marked by the destruction of the Second Temple by 
Rome in 70 c.£. The meaning adduced from this event by the 
rabbinical sages of the era was that now Jews must take a more 
equal role in the covenant and become true partners with the 
Almighty. “The manifest divine presence and activity was be- 
ing reduced, but the covenant was actually being renewed.” 
The destruction of 70 c.£. signaled the initiation of an age in 
which God would be less manifest though still present. 

This brings us to what is decisive and radical in Green- 
berg’s ruminations, what he has termed (in his book of the 
same title) the “Third Great Cycle in Jewish History,’ which 
has come about as a consequence of the Holocaust. The Shoah 
marks a new era in which the Sinaitic covenantal relationship 
has been shattered and thus a new and unprecedented form of 
covenantal relationship — if there is to be any covenantal re- 
lationship at all - must now come into being to take its place. 
“In retrospect, it is now clear that the divine assignment to the 
Jews was untenable. After the Holocaust, it is obvious that this 
role opened the Jews to a total murderous fury from which 
there was no escape. Morally speaking then, God can have no 
claims on the Jews by dint of the Covenant.” What this means, 
Greenberg argues, is that the Covenant “can no longer be com- 
manded and subject to a serious external enforcement. It can- 
not be commanded because morally speaking - covenantally 
speaking - one cannot order another to step forward to die. 
One can give an order like this to an enemy, but in a moral 
relationship I cannot demand the giving up of one’s life. I can 
ask for it or plead for it - but I cannot order it” 

Out of this complex of considerations Greenberg pro- 
nounces the fateful judgment: the Jewish Covenant with God 
is now voluntary. Jews have, quite miraculously, chosen to 
continue to live Jewish lives and collectively to build a Jew- 
ish state, the ultimate symbol of Jewish continuity, but these 
acts are, after Auschwitz, the result of the free choice of the 
Jewish people. “I submit,’ writes Greenberg, “that the cove- 
nant was broken. God was in no position to command any- 
more, but the Jewish people was so in love with the dream of 
redemption that it volunteered to carry on with its mission” 
The consequence of this voluntary action transforms the ex- 
isting covenantal order. First Israel was a junior partner, then 
an equal partner. Finally, after Auschwitz, it becomes “the se- 
nior partner in action.” 

In turn, Israel's voluntary acceptance of the covenant 
and continued will to survive suggest three corollaries. First, 
it points, if obliquely, to the continued existence of the God 
of Israel. By creating the State of Israel, by having Jewish chil- 
dren, the Jewish people show that “covenantal hope is not in 
vain.” Second, and very important, in an age of voluntarism 
rather than coercion, living Jewishly under the covenant can 
no longer be interpreted monolithically, i-e., only in strict 
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halachic (traditional rabbinic) fashion. Third, any aspect of 
religious behavior that demeans the image of the divine or of 
people, for example prejudice, sexism, and oppression of all 
sorts, must be purged. 


ARTHUR A. COHEN (1928-1986), HANS JONAS (1903-1993), 
AND MELISSA RAPHAEL. An influential school known as 
“process theology” in modern theological circles, inspired by 
the work of Alfred North Whitehead and Charles Hartshorne, 
has argued that the classical understanding of God has to be 
dramatically revised — not least in terms of our conception of 
His power and direct, causal, involvement in human affairs — if 
we are to construct a coherent theological position. Accord- 
ing to those who advance this thesis, including a number of 
contemporary Jewish theologians, God certainly exists but 
the old-new difficulties raised by the problem of theodicy for 
classical theistic positions arise precisely because of an inad- 
equate “description” of the Divine, i.e., one that misascribes 
to Him attributes of omnipotence and omniscience that He 
does not possess. 

The best known Jewish theologian to adopt this position 
is Arthur A. Cohen, who, in his The Tremendum: A Theological 
Interpretation of the Holocaust, has advanced the fullest, most 
detailed version of this redefinitional strategy as the appropri- 
ate way to respond to the theological challenges posed by the 
Holocaust. After arguing for the enormity of the Shoah, ice., 
its uniqueness and its transcendence of any “meaning,” Cohen 
suggested that the way out of the theological dilemma posed 
by the death camps for classical Jewish thought is to rethink 
whether “national catastrophes are compatible with our tradi- 
tional notions of a beneficent and providential God.” 

For Cohen the answer is that they are not. Against the 
traditional view that asks, given its understanding of God's 
action in history, “How could it be that God witnessed the 
Holocaust and remained silent?” Cohen would pose the con- 
trary “dipolar” thesis that “what is taken as God’s speech is 
really always man’s hearing, that God is not the strategist of 
our particularities or of our historical condition, but rather 
the mystery of our futurity, always our posse, never our acts.” 
This means that, “if we begin to see God less as an interferer 
whose insertion is welcome (when it accords with our needs) 
and more as the immensity whose reality is our prefigura- 
tion ... we shall have won a sense of God whom we may love 
and honor, but whom we no longer fear and from whom we 
no longer demand.” This new description of God, which de- 
nies that God is a direct causal agent in human affairs, cou- 
pled with a form of the “free will defense,’ appears to resolve 
much of the theological tension created by the Tremendum 
(though it also creates new theological problems in place of 
older ones). 

A second Jewish thinker of prominence to advocate a 
theological redefinition of the concept of God is Hans Jonas. 
In contradistinction to classical theological claims that the Di- 
vine is perfect and unchanging, Jonas emphasizes both that 
God suffers along with humankind and that through His re- 
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lation with men and women He “becomes.” That is, “The re- 
lation of God to the world from the moment of creation, and 
certainly from the creation of human beings onward, involves 
suffering on the part of God.” And, at the same time, “God 
emerges in time instead of possessing a completed being that 
remains identical with itself throughout eternity.” God has 
been altered by - “temporalized” by - His relationship with 
others and, in the process, has become open to human suffer- 
ing that causes Him to suffer and to care. Moreover, insofar 
as God is not omnipotent, Jonas contends in The Concept of 
God after Auschwitz that human action is required to perfect 
the world. “God has no more to give: It is man’s now to give 
to him.’ A third redefinition of God has been advanced by 
Melissa Raphael. In an intriguing argument, Raphael suggests 
that during and after the Holocaust the correct way to deci- 
pher the action of the Divine is through the model of “God 
as Mother” rather than through the inherited traditional idea 
of “God as Father.’ The patriarchal notion of God as almighty 
and omniscient is simply incompatible with what happened in 
the death camps. Yet, faced with this jarring fact one need not 
give up belief in God altogether. Rather, one should refashion 
one’s understanding of God in the image of a caring, suffering, 
loving — but not omnipotent - mother. Calling into use the 
traditional rabbinic notion of God’s presence in the world as 
being associated with feminine attributes - known among the 
rabbis and Jewish mystics as the Shekhinah - Raphael advances 
the proposal that we should continue to believe in a God who 
“all the while secretly sustains the world by Her care,’ as she 
states in The Female Face of God in Auschwitz. 


IGNAZ MAYBAUM (1897-1976). Ignaz Maybaum, a distin- 
guished Reform rabbi of German origin, long resident in 
England, seeks the meaning of the Holocaust from within 
the traditional Jewish responses to suffering. For him, un- 
like Rubenstein or Fackenheim, Auschwitz is not a unique 
event in Jewish history but a reappearance of a classic and 
sanctified event. A disciple of Franz *Rosenzweig, Maybaum 
affirms the dynamic relationship of God and Israel. He be- 
lieves in the reality of the transcendent God of the Bible and 
the movement of this God into covenantal relation with Israel. 
Israel is unique among the nations and its history bears wit- 
ness to its uniqueness. Its historical experience bears witness 
to its God and His purpose and reveals a pattern into which 
the Holocaust fits. 

The pattern of Jewish history is one in which Israel's role 
is to be a nation among other nations and in which it is non- 
Jews who are the prime movers of events. Israel's destiny is 
not isolated from its historical interdependence with the na- 
tions of the world and its covenantal purpose is only revealed 
in and through this intercourse. From its very beginnings in 
the Exodus-Sinai events, Israel’s history is played out in rela- 
tion to other peoples, first Egypt, then later Assyria, Babylonia, 
Rome, the empires of Christendom, and Islam. Therefore the 
categories of Jewish history have to be categories intelligible 
to non-Jews. Emil Fackenheim introduces two categories to 
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explain the structure of Jewish historic experience, “root ex- 
periences” and “epochmaking events,” in the latter of which 
he places such events as the destruction of the First and Sec- 
ond Temples. Maybaum, conscious of Israel’s relation to the 
gentiles, goes one step further in his analysis of Jewish history. 
He subdivides what Fackenheim calls “epochmaking events” 
into two classes, that of hurban and that of gezerah. Hurban 
(“destruction”) are events, like the destruction of the First 
and Second Temples, which “make an end to an old era and 
create a new era.’ Gezerah (“evil decree”; plural gezerot) are 
those events, such as the expulsion from Spain in 1492 and the 
Chmielnicki massacres in seventeenth-century Poland, which, 
although cataclysmic, do not usher in a new era. According to 
this classification, Maybaum sees the Holocaust as a hurban, 
i.e., an event that signals the end of one era and the beginning 
of another in Jewish and world history. Moreover a gezerah 
can be averted. As has been said for generations on the Day 
of Atonement: Teshuvah u-Tefillah u-Zedakah maavirin et roa 
ha-gezerah (“penitence, prayer, and charity avert the evil de- 
cree”). A hurban, however, cannot be averted; its meaning goes 
beyond the parameters of Israel’s own history, affects world 
history, and most importantly, is an intervention of God in 
history, which is irreversible. 

Maybaum goes further still in explicating the meaning 
of hurban - hurban implies progress. There is positive value 
in destruction. Auschwitz as hurban has world historical sig- 
nificance in humanity’s striving for advancement. In Jew- 
ish history the term hurban has been applied twice previ- 
ously, the first time to the destruction of Solomon’s Temple 
(586 B.c.E.) and then again to the destruction of the Second 
Temple (70 c.£.). In each case Maybaum sees the advancement 
of humanity as a result of the catastrophe. The first destruction 
created the Jewish diaspora, and through the diaspora Juda- 
ism went out among the other nations to spread God’s word 
and do God’s work: this was progress. The destruction of the 
Second Temple saw the establishment of the synagogue, and 
in the synagogue the world saw a form of religious piety in 
which no sacrifices were performed, no blood was shed, and 
religious life was “elevated” to a higher spiritual level than 
hitherto. The Holocaust is the third hurban and, like the ear- 
lier two, Maybaum sees it as helping in human advancement: 
it is the medium of spiritual development. 

To understand Maybaum’s view, one added feature of his 
perspective needs sharper focus. The historical inter-relation 
of Israel among the nations, in which the prime movers of the 
historical order are the non-Jews, requires that Judaism con- 
form to non-Jewish motifs in order to make its presence felt 
as God’s agent among the gentiles. With a profound insight 
into the relative worldviews of Judaism and Christianity, May- 
baum argues that for Judaism the central motif is the Akedah 
(the sacrifice of Isaac [Gen. 22]), whereas for Christianity the 
central motif is the enormously powerful image of the Cru- 
cifixion. The Akedah is a sacrifice that never happened. Isaac 
can grow to maturity, marry, have children, die normally. Ac- 
cording to Maybaum there is no heroic tragedy in the Akedah; 
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its message is that there can be progress without martyrdom 
and without death. Alternatively, the Crucifixion is a sacri- 
fice that did happen. Jesus’ life is foreshortened, he cannot 
marry, have children, die normally. Here is the stuff of heroic 
tragedy. Its message is that martyrdom is required that oth- 
ers may live, vicarious death is needed so that the world may 
go forward. “The cross contradicts the Akedah: Isaac is sacri- 
ficed.” As Maybaum understands it, the message of the Cru- 
cifixion is: “somebody had to die that others may live” With 
the Crucifixion as its model of divine activity in history the 
Christian world is unable to grasp the higher religious mean- 
ing of the Akedah. Tragic as this may be, for Judaism to speak 
to Christians it must speak in a language they understand — 
the language of the cross. Thus the modern Jew collectively, 
as the single Jew of two millennia ago, must mount the cross 
(undergo persecution, suffering and death) in order to arouse 
the conscience of the gentile world. 

So powerful is the hold of the image of the Crucifixion 
on Western consciousness that progress can be made only 
when framed in terms that can be assimilated to this pattern. 
The third hurban (the Holocaust), like the earlier two, is a di- 
vine event that is meant to bring about humanity’s advance- 
ment. It is framed in the shape of Auschwitz, an overwhelm- 
ing reliving by the entire Jewish people of the Crucifixion of 
one Jew, in order that it might be able to address the deepest 
sensitivities of modern Christian civilization: “In Auschwitz 
Jews suffered vicarious atonement for the sins of mankind.” 
Pushing this interpretation of Jewish history to the utmost, 
Maybaum writes: 

The Golgotha of modern mankind is Auschwitz. The cross, 

the Roman gallows, was replaced by the gas chamber. The gen- 

tiles, it seems, must first be terrified by the blood of the sac- 
rificed scapegoat to have the mercy of God revealed to them 


and become converted, become baptized gentiles, become 
Christians. 


Crucially important to Maybaum’s entire schemata is his con- 
tention that hurban means both destruction and progress. 
What progress then comes through Auschwitz? Since Nazism, 
has civilization not seen the Congo, Biafra, Vietnam, Cambo- 
dia, Rwanda and other such slaughters? Has the state of Israel 
not been involved in wars? Maybaum’s conception of progress 
very much reflects his perspective as a Reform Jew. He is aware 
that Hitler’s defeat was not the defeat of all evil, but he does 
see the destruction of Nazism as the final destruction of the 
remnants of the medieval period in human history. Though 
the medieval period seems to have been long transcended as 
an historical epoch, Maybaum sees Nazism as the final mani- 
festation of the medieval world view, and the cataclysmic event 
of the Holocaust - hurban - as the means whereby the world 
moved with finality from medievalism to modernity. This 
movement from past to present is symbolized in the destruc- 
tion of East European Jewry, for it was they who still lived ac- 
cording to the pattern of medieval Jewry, i-e., centered in ghet- 
tos, cut off from their neighbors, focusing all activity within a 
strict halakhic framework. Their destruction in the Holocaust 
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represents the passing of the medieval historic time that gen- 
erated this pattern of Jewish existence. As a Reform Jew who 
still shares the optimistic vision of classical Reform, and its un- 
flattering opinion of traditional Jewish observance, Maybaum 
is able to interpret the end of the shtetl and the destruction 
of East European Jewry, even if by means of a Hitler, as prog- 
ress. After Auschwitz, world Jewry lives almost exclusively in 
modern Western cultures - America, Israel, Western Europe, 
and Russia - to Maybaum, this is progress. In these cultures 
the Jew is free from the halakhah, and free to engage the pos- 
sibilities open to him through Enlightenment and political 
emancipation. Repeating the humanistic version of messian- 
ism espoused by classical Reform, with its belief in progress 
and humanity’s perfectibility, Maybaum invests the post-Ho- 
locaust era with at least the veneer of messianic redemption: 
“The Jewish people is, here and now, mankind at its goal. We 
have arrived. We are the first fruits of God’s harvest.” One can- 
not but hear in Maybaum’s enthusiasm for the post-Holocaust 
era an echo of the hope that nineteenth-century Reform Jews 
expressed as the original promise of emancipation - despite 
what separates him from them. 

In the Christian world, the transcendence of medievalism 
is manifested in the new ecumenicism of the Catholic Church, 
most clearly expressed in the spirit of Vatican 11, which rec- 
ognized the spiritual legitimacy of other religious traditions 
and removed from its liturgy and teaching such “medieval” 
elements as the “perfidiis Judaeis” (“perfidious Jew”) phrase 
from its Easter rite. As the playwright Rolf Hochhuth, in his 
play The Deputy, noted: “The ss were the Dominicans of the 
technical age,” and the Fuehrer principle was a Nazi version 
of papal infallibility; indeed, the entire tragedy of the Holo- 
caust was the medieval Inquisition repeated in modern dress. 
All these are elements of a best-forgotten Middle Ages. After 
Auschwitz, both Jew and Christian can go beyond the his- 
toric postures of their medieval period through progressive 
reform more suitable to a post-Holocaust future. Auschwitz 
makes possible the transcendence of the medieval church and 
the medieval ghetto. 

Maybaum, like Rubenstein and Fackenheim, is sensitive 
to the essential issue of God’s presence in history as raised by 
the Holocaust. Like Fackenheim, Maybaum is a man of faith, 
but more than Fackenheim and more than almost all other 
Jewish thinkers, he is willing to draw the conclusion that oth- 
ers will not: Hitler is God’s agent. Maybaum follows the logic 
of his commitment to God’s presence in history further and 
more radically than do the others. Outrageous as this entail- 
ment appears, to credit God with being the all-powerful God 
of history seems logically to require seeing God as the agent 
behind Auschwitz, who works His will through Auschwitz. 
Though others who would find God in history, even at Aus- 
chwitz, recoil from this final attribution, Maybaum does not. 
As the prophet Jeremiah saw Nebuchadnezzar, the destroyer 
of Jerusalem, as the “servant of God,” so Maybaum consciously 
parallels Jeremiah’s phrase and gives expression to the awful 
paradox: “Hitler, My servant!” Maybaum does not shy away 
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from the full meaning of this expression: “Hitler was an in- 
strument... God used this instrument to cleanse, to purify, to 
punish a sinful world; the six million Jews, they died an inno- 
cent death; they died because of the sins of others.” 

Calling upon Isaiah’s image of “the remnant, which will 
return,’ the shear yashuv, Maybaum affirms that though one 
third of world Jewry was destroyed in the death camps, two 
thirds survived, and this salvation is a miracle no less great 
than that at the Red Sea; it too is redemption. Maybaum here 
sees the picture in a more traditional way and calls for us to 
do the same. We should look at the salvation of the majority, 
not the death of a large and sacred minority, and we should see 
in and through the Nazi Holocaust the saving face of God and 
none other, he declares in The Face of God after Auschwitz. 


ELIEZER BERKOVITS (1908-1992). Eliezer Berkovits, a keen 
student of contemporary Jewish philosophy, made a special 
contribution to the creative discussion of the nature and pur- 
pose of the halakhah in modern Orthodox Judaism. In his 
work Faith after the Holocaust (1973) he gives a more tradi- 
tional response to the Holocaust than any of the other think- 
ers discussed previously and highlights important elements 
in any response to Auschwitz. 

Berkovits begins by calling attention to the history of 
Christian antisemitism, which cannot be forgotten or under- 
valued in any account of Nazi antisemitism. He sees this as 
perhaps the most difficult issue to face after the Holocaust. 
Berkovits does not avoid or deflect this issue; he makes clear 
his belief that it must be faced if Jews and Christians are to 
understand the past and prevent repetitions of disastrous epi- 
sodes like the Holocaust. 

Having made clear the historical antisemitic background 
to Auschwitz, Berkovits, a learned rabbinic scholar, explores, 
as did Fackenheim in his God’s Presence in History, the vari- 
ous traditional historical responses to suffering in the Jewish 
tradition to see what, if anything, can be usefully applied to 
the problem of the death camps. The first response, and the 
most important in historical terms, is that known as kiddush 
ha-Shem — death for “the sanctification of the Divine Name,” 
ie., death that honors rather than dishonors God and bears 
witness to His truth. In religious circles, this has always been 
the most frequently given answer to Jewish martyrdom: mar- 
tyrdom is the ultimate act of resignation and trust in God, a 
testing and a response of faithfulness, the climactic act of re- 
ligious heroism. During the Holocaust there were many who 
were unable to face the horror of their existence and their end 
with faith, yet there were many others who, like Rabbi Akiva of 
old, went to their deaths in joy that they could give their life for 
God. One example: the Ostrovzer Rebbe, Rabbi Yehezkiel ha- 
Levi Hastuk, went out to meet his Nazi executioners wearing 
his tallit and kittel, and before he was shot, he announced: “For 
some time now I have anticipated this zekhut (“special merit”) 
(of kiddush ha-Shem). I am prepared.” Berkovits knows that 
such acts do not prove anything conclusive about the ultimate 
questions of Auschwitz, but he asks that in all discussions of 
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the Holocaust this too be considered. Berkovits pointedly asks 
the valid question: If Nazi barbarism speaks for the absence of 
God, what is to be said about the piety, moral grandeur, and 
saintliness of many of the victims? 

Berkovits’ account proceeds from this point as if he, at 
least, is satisfied that there is more to the issue of faith after 
the Holocaust than Richard Rubenstein is aware of. He argues 
that what is required above all else is to provide an adequate 
Jewish understanding of Jewish history and religion so that 
the events of contemporary history can be properly appraised. 
Only against such a background can one even begin to ar- 
gue about the theological relevance of the Holocaust. Critical 
of many other recent attempts to deal with the “data” of the 
Holocaust, Berkovits argues that these other attempts “suffer 
from one serious shortcoming: they deal with the Holocaust 
in isolation, as if there had been nothing else in Jewish his- 
tory but this Holocaust.” This theme re-appears throughout 
Berkovits’ treatment, not only as critique but as grounds for 
positive affirmation. 

On the basis of this, Berkovits makes the important dec- 
laration, which in one sense at least puts him close to May- 
baum, that in the framework of world Jewish history the Ho- 
locaust is unique in the magnitude of its horror but not in the 
problem it presents to religious faith. “From the point of view 
of the problem, we have had innumerable Auschwitzes.” With 
this declaration Berkovits states the basic presupposition of his 
entire response to the Holocaust, for in declaring that it is not 
unique as a problem for faith he radically dissociates himself 
from both Fackenheim and Rubenstein, who rest their entire 
positions on the Holocaust’s uniqueness, thereby forcing Ju- 
daism into new and unprecedented responses. If Auschwitz 
is only the repetition of an ancient pattern then the entire na- 
ture of the problem of response to the Holocaust takes on a 
different dimension. The theological problem, as Berkovits 
sees it, is the same whether one Jew is slaughtered or six mil- 
lion. Each raises the question: How could God let it happen? 
How does this square with God's providential presence and 
moral perfection? 

If, then, the problem is not unique, what have other gen- 
erations of Jews, after previous Holocausts, made of Jewish 
martyrdom? Berkovits rejects outright, as do all the other ma- 
jor Jewish thinkers who deal with the Holocaust, the simplistic 
response that the death camps are mi-penei hataeinu (“because 
of our sins’). He acknowledges that the Holocaust was “an in- 
justice absolute.” Moreover, with great honesty he adds, “It was 
an injustice countenanced by God.” Yet Berkovits’ concern is 
to make room for Auschwitz in the Divine scheme despite the 
fact that it is an unmitigated moral outrage. He calls attention 
to a more significant and sophisticated response to evil already 
stated in the Bible, the notion of hester panim (“the hiding face 
of God”). Hester panim is the view that at times God, mysteri- 
ously and inexplicably and without any obvious human cause 
such as sin, turns His face away from man. In response to mar- 
tyrdom, previous generations have had those who answered 
the problem of evil with nonbelief. Judaism as a whole, how- 
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ever, has rejected the skeptical response and formulated the 
doctrine of hester panim in order to hold onto God’s presence 
despite His hiddenness. In some mysterious way, God’s hid- 
denness and God’s redemptiveness are both seen as necessary 
features of His unfathomable being. 

Moreover, Berkovits argues that God's hiddenness is ac- 
tually required for man to be a moral creature. God’s hidden- 
ness creates the possibility for human action. God allows man 
freedom by “absenting” Himself from history. Thus man can 
exercise his moral will, he can become good or evil. For good 
and evil to be real possibilities God has to respect man’s deci- 
sions and be bound by them. God has to abstain from react- 
ing to human moral evil if human action is to possess value. 
Moral humanity requires freedom, and freedom is always 
open to abuse. Berkovits here applies the classic view of the 
necessity of free will to morality. God is long-suffering with an 
evil humanity, even though this results in suffering for some, 
while God waits for the sinners. Thus “while He shows for- 
bearance with the wicked, he must turn a deaf ear to the an- 
guished cries of the violated.” The paradoxical implication of 
this situation is this: humanity is impossible if God is strictly 
just; if God is loving beyond the requirements of strict justice 
there must be human suffering and evil. For Berkovits this is 
the correct way to view the problem of theodicy in order to 
be able to continue to believe despite Auschwitz. 

The only enduring witness to God's ultimate power over 
history is the history and fate of the Jewish people where, ac- 
cording to Berkovits, one sees both attributes of God. The 
continued existence of Israel despite its long history of suffer- 
ing is the greatest single proof that God is present in history 
despite His hiddenness. The Jewish people is the witness to 
God's presence in history. Nazism, in its satanic power, under- 
stood this fact of Jewish history and its slaughter of Jews was 
an attempt to slaughter the God of history. The Nazis under- 
stood, even as Jews sometimes fail to understand, that God’s 
presence in history is necessarily linked to the fate of the Jew- 
ish people. The nature of Jewish existence stands as prophetic 
testimony against the moral degeneracy of men and nations; 
it is a mocking proclamation in the face of all human idola- 
try, and it witnesses to the final judgment and redemption of 
history by a moral God. 

Berkovits forces his readers to consider whether the Ho- 
locaust is a sign of the “death of God” or whether it is a sign 
of God’s too great mercy and long suffering with sinners. 
Berkovits’ argument requires that we take another studied 
look at Jewish history and see the Holocaust in, and as part of, 
the long context of Jewish historical experience. Jews are for- 
bidden to treat Auschwitz as if it were all they knew of God's 
relationship to Israel. Auschwitz is not the only, or even the 
ultimate Jewish experience. The Jew who today witnesses the 
absence of God is the descendant of those who at Sinai and 
the Red Sea directly encountered the Divine. More important 
still, the Jew who today talks of Auschwitz also knows the joy 
of a rebuilt Zion and an “ingathering of the exiles” in their 
ancient homeland. Jewish survival after Auschwitz proclaims 
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that Auschwitz is not absolute. The final element in Berkovits’ 
analysis of contemporary Jewish faith after the Holocaust is his 
passionate Zionism. Of all the thinkers discussed, Berkovits 
is the one most committed to Zionism and who draws most 
heavily on the theological implications of the “rebirth” of the 
State of Israel. Rubenstein, Fackenheim, and Maybaum cer- 
tainly value it, and indeed Fackenheim had before his death 
become increasingly ardent in his attitude towards Zionism, 
yet it is Berkovits above all others who gives it a theological 
significance and pride of place in the possibility of the renewal 
of Jewish faith after Auschwitz. The rebirth of the State of Israel 
is contemporary revelation; it is the voice of God speaking 
forth from history. The events of 1967 especially have an “in- 
escapable revelation quality.” The return to the land must be 
understood in both historical and eschatological terms. “The 
return is the counterpart in history to the resolution in faith 
that this world is to be established as the Kingdom of God” 
The return to Zion is the ultimate vindication of God’s pres- 
ence in history and His providential governance of man and 
the world. If at Auschwitz and all previous Auschwitzes we 
have witnessed “the hiding face of God,’ in the rebirth of the 
State of Israel and its success “we have seen a smile on the face 
of God. It is enough” 


EMMANUEL LEVINAS (1906-1995) AND AMOS FUNKEN- 
STEIN (1937-1995). Two additional thinkers of note, Em- 
manuel Levinas and Amos Funkenstein, both reject, in differ- 
ent ways and for different metaphysical reasons, the classical 
theologies and theodicies that would defend God and His jus- 
tice despite the gas chambers and crematoria. And both urge 
that rather than upholding theological doctrines that have 
been rendered “indefensible” by the Holocaust - that is, in 
the presence of what Levinas, in a telling phrase, describes as 
“useless suffering” - the primary, absolute, need of the post- 
Holocaust era is the defense of the ethical obligation that hu- 
man beings owe to one another. As Levinas explains in The 
Levinas Reader, edited by Sean Hand (1989): 


The suffering for the useless suffering of the other person, the 
just suffering in me for the unjustifiable suffering of the Other, 
opens upon the suffering the ethical perspective of the inter- 
human.... It is this attention to the Other which, across the cru- 
elties of our century - despite these cruelties, because of these 
cruelties - can be affirmed as the very bond of human subjec- 
tivity, even to the point of being raised to a supreme ethical 
principle - the only one which it is not possible to contest - a 
principle which can go so far as to command the hopes and 
practical discipline of vast human groups. 


While not denying the existence of God, Levinas stresses the 
obligations that one human being has a priori to another, sim- 
ply by virtue of being human. Whether one is a theist or not, 
the fundamental human requirement after Auschwitz is car- 
ing for the Other. 

Likewise Amos Funkenstein, in his essay “Theological 
Interpretation of the Holocaust,” advances the primacy of the 
ethical as the appropriate response to the Shoah, while argu- 
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ing for a more negative theological position that denies the 
existence of God. He writes: “I argue that the focus on the re- 
ligious-theological implications of the Holocaust is intrinsi- 
cally the wrong focus. The question of what [the Holocaust] 
teaches us about God or any other higher norm and values is 
insignificant besides the question of what it teaches us about 
man, his limits, his possibilities, his cruelty, his creativity, and 
his nobility.” 


ELIE WIESEL (1928- ). Finally, it needs to be recognized that 
in the face of the abyss, the devouring of the Jewish people by 
the dark forces of evil incarnate, some notable thinkers have 
argued for a theological agnosticism and the endorsement 
of human silence. There are, however, two kinds of silence, 
two kinds of employment of the “God of mystery.” The first 
is closer to the attitude of the agnostic: “I cannot know” and 
hence all profound existential and intellectual wrestling with 
the enormous problems raised by the Shoah is avoided. The 
second is the silence and mystery that the Bible points to in 
its recognition of God’s elemental otherness. This is the si- 
lence that comes after struggling with God, after reproaching 
God, after feeling His closeness or His painful absence. This 
silence, this mystery, does not attempt to diminish the trag- 
edy of Auschwitz or Treblinka by a too-quick, too-gauche, an- 
swer, yet, having followed reason to its limits, it recognizes the 
limits of reason. One finds this attitude more commonly ex- 
pressed in the literary and personal responses to the death 
camps by survivors rather than in works of formal theol- 
ogy. For example, it is preeminent in the work of Elie Wie- 
sel (Night, 1960; All Rivers Run to the Sea, 1995, among oth- 
ers). Assuredly there is great difficulty in ascertaining when 
thought has reached its limit and silence and mystery become 
the proper position to adopt, but at one and the same time, 
many would contend that there is the need to know when to 
speak in silence. 


CONCLUSION. Each of these responses to the Holocaust has 
seen the relevant events from a different perspective, with dif- 
ferent presuppositions and faith commitments. Among the 
many lessons, two call for a concluding comment. First, there 
is no simple set of facts that can be easily seized upon and ma- 
nipulated in order to get a result that is both meaningful and 
possesses integrity. The “facts” are in large part determined 
by the presuppositions and methodology one uses: different 
preconceptions and different beginnings produce very differ- 
ent conclusions. Second, and as a necessary corollary, each re- 
sponse, considered at some length, and others all represent, 
at best, fragmentary accounts, partial descriptions, and lim- 
ited and imperfect solutions to the major and most pressing 
questions raised by the murder of European Jewry. Given the 
nature of the Holocaust, this is not surprising. Each response, 
even optimally, can be seen to be only partial and fragmen- 
tary in the face of the reality, the quality and the magnitude of 
evil - evil absolute and unimaginable - in our time. 
Therefore, while there may not be a definitive, or even 
agreed upon, analysis or conclusions, it should not be thought 
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that the investigation of responses to the Holocaust is devoid 
of importance. By bringing the major elements into sharp fo- 
cus, and giving shape to these elements, the material has the 
virtue of guiding and warning future thinkers that the Holo- 
caust - whatever its precise parameters and whatever its mean- 
ing is seen to be - will not yield to any conceptual oversim- 
plification. Auschwitz raises the most fundamental and at the 
same time the most difficult intellectual, phenomenological 
and existential issues. 
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[Steven T. Katz] 


Impact of the Holocaust 

The defeat of Nazi Germany left a bitter legacy for Germany. 
Crimes had been committed by the state in the name of the 
German people. Much of the German population and all of 
the German elites — political, cultural, intellectual, social, and 
religious — had been involved or complicit in Nazi crimes or 
had been ineffective in opposition to them. In an effort to re- 
habilitate the good name of the German people, West Ger- 
many firmly established a democracy that protected the hu- 
man rights of all its citizens and made financial reparations to 
the Jewish people in an agreement passed by the Bundestag 
(parliament) in 1953. West German political leaders made spe- 
cial efforts to achieve friendly relations with Israel. 

In East Germany, the Communist leaders attempted to 
insulate their population from responsibility for the crimes, 
portraying themselves as the victims of the Nazis, and Na- 
zism as a manifestation of capitalism. The first gesture of the 
post-Communist Volkskammer (parliament) of East Ger- 
many, however, was an apology to the Jewish people. In its first 
meeting in the newly renovated Reichstag building in Berlin 
in 1999, ten years after the country was reunited, the unified 
German Bundestag voted to erect a Holocaust memorial in 
Berlin. The first state visitor to the renewed capital was Israeli 
Prime Minister Ehud Barak. 

Even though the Germans killed many, the Holocaust 
is primarily associated with the murder of the Jews. Only the 
Jews were targeted for total annihilation, their elimination 
central to Hitler’s vision of the New Germany. The intensity 
of the Nazi war against the Jews continued unabated to the 
very end and even at times took priority over Germany’s mil- 
itary efforts. 
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As for the Christian Churches, the role of the Vatican is 
contested. The archives of the Vatican for the World War 11 
period have not been opened to all scholars, so informa- 
tion remains under wraps. Pope Pius x1 died before issuing 
an Encyclical that would have condemned antisemitism forth- 
rightly and would have placed the church against Nazism 
on religious grounds. It was not issued by his successor, 
Pius x11, once he assumed the papacy in 1939. The record 
of Pius x11 is ambiguous, and he has both apologists and ac- 
cusers. The church had officials on the ground throughout 
Europe so it had information as to the fate of the Jews, but was 
at best elliptical in its condemnations. Local churches behaved 
differently. Some local leaders helped Jews, courageously 
and creatively; most did not. Some were quiescent; others 
collaborated with the killers. However, in the aftermath of 
the Holocaust, two popes - John xxii and John Paul 11 - 
effectuated a dramatic change in Roman Catholic teaching 
that can be seen as a response to the Holocaust and an at- 
tempt to alter the religious teachings that gave rise to anti- 
semitism. The proclamation of the Second Vatican Coun- 
cil, Nostra Aetate, changed Church teaching on the death of 
Jesus, stressing universal human responsibility rather than 
the responsibility of Jews. As a result of Vatican 11, convened 
by John xxi, Catholic liturgy and even scriptural readings 
and prayers for Good Friday were changed. Pope John Paul 11, 
who as a young man in Poland had lived through the Holo- 
caust, apologized for the antisemitism of Christians - but, 
as his critics are quick to emphasize, not of Christianity — in 
Jerusalem, at Yad Vashem and the Western Wall. In a world 
where public gesture and the spoken word go in tandem, 
his actions were bold and transformative. In the Protestant 
Churches there have also been significant changes, though 
clearly less centralized. 

The United Nations established the Convention against 
Genocide in 1948; it defined the crime in the shadow of the 
Holocaust and outlawed it. At the same time it issued a Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights. Promising steps in the 
early years of the United Nations have been overshadowed, 
if not forgotten, in the many wars, occupations, and massive 
violations of human rights committed by so many countries 
in the years since then. 

In the United States, the record of American indiffer- 
ence and inaction has been used to spur action on behalf of 
other Jews, Soviet Jews and Ethiopian Jews. The refusal to ac- 
cept refugees in significant number was instrumental in the 
rescue of the “boat people” in the late 1970s and early 1980s. 
It led to a specific exemption in immigration restrictions for 
Jews and other persecuted religious minorities, to the general 
restrictions on Iranians entering the United States after the fall 
of the Shah of Iran. The failure to bomb Auschwitz led to the 
bombing of Kosovo. It has not spurred action against other 
genocides, but it has led to reluctance on the part of diplo- 
mats worldwide to invoke the word “genocide,” because it is 
assumed that one should act against genocide. But such ac- 
tion is a matter of political will. 
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The record of the American Jewish community on behalf 
of Soviet Jewry and Ethiopian Jewry and in support of Israel 
occurs in the shadow of the Holocaust. Rabbi Haskel Look- 
stein has said, “The Final Solution may have been unstoppa- 
ble by American Jewry, but it should have been unbearable 
for them and it wasn't. That is important, not alone for our 
understanding of the past, but for our sense of responsibility 
in the future.” 

Jewish political activism in the United States, especially 
from 1967 through the 1990s, can only be understood in the 
shadow of the Holocaust. “Sacred survival” was the term that 
the sociologist Jonathan Woocher used to describe the “civil 
religion” of American Jewry, and Emil Fackenheim wrote of 
the 614" commandment: “Jews may not grant Hitler a post- 
humous victory:” 

As to Israel, the Holocaust goes to the core of national 
identity. It is reflected in the efforts to rescue Jews before there 
was a state, in the Declaration of Independence that opened 
the doors to homeless Jewish refugees, in the Law of Return, 
in the discourse of soldiers before, during, and after the 1967 
Six-Day War, in the pride in Jewish power and the ongoing 
sense of Jewish vulnerability, in the efforts to commemorate 
the Shoah and to teach its lessons to the Jewish people. 

The Holocaust has come to be viewed as the emblematic 
manifestation of absolute evil. Its ramifications reaching into 
the depths of human nature and the power of malevolent so- 
cial and governmental structures have made it an essential 
topic of ethical discourse in fields as diverse as law, medicine, 
religion, government, and the military. 

Survivors report they heard a final plea from those who 
were murdered: “Remember! Do not let the world forget.” To 
this responsibility to those they left behind, survivors have 
added a plea of their own, “Never again.” Never for the Jewish 
people. Never for any people. Their hope is that remembrance 
of the Holocaust can prevent its recurrence. In part because of 
their efforts, interest in the event has increased rather than di- 
minished with the passage of time. More than half a century af- 
ter the Holocaust, institutions, memorials, and museums con- 
tinue to be built, and films and educational curricula created to 
document and teach the Holocaust to future generations. 

More than three score years later, the Jewish people has 
not replenished its numbers and an entire civilization - the 
Jewish communities of Europe, Ashkenazi and Sephardi - 
are gone forever. Jewish life has been rebuilt. Jewish learning 
and living has endured. Jewish creativity has flourished, the 
state of Israel has been created and with it power, indepen- 
dence, opportunity, and a haven for Jews in need. But the fi- 
nal word of the Holocaust must be loss - absence where pres- 
ence had been. 


[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 
MEMORY 


Holocaust Literature in European Languages 
The fact that a “literature of the Holocaust” evolved by the 
1970s may be an indication of the desire to salvage some mean- 
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ing out of the senselessness of that period in Jewish history. 
It is somehow consoling to believe that the chaos has become 
amenable to the ordering of aesthetic vision, that it has gener- 
ated language through which the experience can be mediated 
to discipline the ambiguities and civilize the horror. 

It is true that many poems were forged in the flames of 
the ghettos and camps themselves, and perhaps one of the 
most uplifting, and at the same time tragic, expressions of 
the human spirit is the collection of paintings and children’s 
poems that is almost all the testimony that remains of the 
150,000 people who passed through *Theresienstadt. But the 
fact is that once the war had ended, writers were slow to pick 
up the bloody mantle of these martyrs. Historians worked 
almost alone over the charred remains in order to reunite 
numbers with names, anonymous corpses with their biogra- 
phies, the ruined ghettos with the history of their struggles. 
The proliferation of personal testimonies of survivors sup- 
plemented the documentary evidence in journals and diaries 
that had been buried in the ghettos or smuggled beyond the 
walls. Gradually, philosophers, psychologists, and theologians 
joined historians in trying to confront the event in their own 
terms. No symbolic universe could attempt to assimilate the 
Holocaust without the risk of being shaken to its foundations. 
Yet whole new schools of philosophy, therapy, and theology 
have evolved out of the experience of the camps. Bruno *Bet- 
telheim’s orthogenic approach to the stresses that mass soci- 
ety imposes on the individual and Victor *Frankl’s logo-ther- 
apy are their professional responses to their own suffering in 
the Nazi camps. Emil *Fackenheim and Richard *Rubenstein 
represent perhaps the two extreme polarities of theological 
response to the contemporary questions of theodicy that the 
Holocaust raised. 

Yet the sensibilities of the artist were the last to emerge 
from the anesthetization of the historical experience. T.W. 
*Adornos declaration that there can be no poetry after Aus- 
chwitz both reflected and sanctioned a general feeling of help- 
lessness and inadequacy that artists have felt in confronting 
recent history. As many critics pointed out, the Holocaust de- 
fies art insofar as it represents the annihilation of meaning. 
And yet novels, plays, and poems began to appear. 

For some writers it was enough to commemorate and 
mourn the dead. But as the Holocaust has entered the imagi- 
nation of the more creative artists, it has entered into the realm 
of the “possible.” The more completely the event is assimilated, 
the more it is available as a creative resource, a source of met- 
aphor, allegory, symbol, for human behavior in the modern 
world; a paradigm of contemporary existence and the sub- 
stance of modern myth. The literature of the Holocaust spans 
the literary spectrum from the documentary to the mythi- 
cal - from the journals kept by those who were destined not 
to survive, to the memoirs of the survivors, to the documen- 
tary or pseudodocumentary art of those writers who strive 
for historical authenticity, to the art that has been integrated 
into established historical and literary traditions, and finally 
to the “apocalyptic” art of those writers for whom the Holo- 
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caust has so permeated the mind that it has transcended the 
bounds of historical time and social space. 


DIARIES AND JOURNALS. The chronicles of the Holocaust 
include diaries and journals written under siege. Most of the 
writers never lived to see the camps liberated or their writings 
published. In fact the journals themselves seldom reached the 
extermination camps, but chronicled the life in attic hideouts 
or in the ghettos. Thus they constitute a peculiar genre with a 
beginning and a middle, but no end. Anne *Frank’s diary be- 
comes a “tragedy” only through the interaction between the 
writer — who, even in her last entries, affirms her belief that 
“jt will all come right,’ that she must continue to uphold her 
ideals in the hope the time will come when she will “be able 
to carry them out” - and the reader, who knows that it did not 
come right, that she did not live to carry out her ideals. This 
knowledge is the sad burden of the post-Holocaust reader. 

There were a very few diarists who managed to survive. 
One was Mary Berg, whose mother’s American passport 
brought her and her family to New York as part of a pris- 
oner exchange. Her diary is a chronicle of the Warsaw ghetto, 
where she lived between the ages of 16 and 18. She managed to 
smuggle her diary out of Poland while the war was still raging; 
published in English translation in 1945, it was one of the ear- 
liest such documents to reach an American readership. Mary 
Berg was a girl of mature literary and emotional qualities not 
unlike those of her more famous Dutch counterpart, but liv- 
ing in circumstances so different from the sealed-off world of 
Anne’s “secret annex,’ she focused on the world of the ghetto, 
and her diary is less introspective and more of a history of the 
communal life of the Jews of Warsaw. 


LITERATURE AND THE LANGUAGE OF THE VICTIMS. The 
most significant journals of the Warsaw ghetto were those 
written in Yiddish by Emanuel *Ringelblum and in Hebrew 
by Hayyim Kaplan. Each regarded his task as a sacred mission, 
and each contributed invaluable information on the inner life 
and the death throes of the ghetto. These two painstakingly 
written accounts, as well as the hundreds of other diaries, eye- 
witness accounts, poems, plays, and novels written in Yiddish 
or Hebrew, are beyond the scope of the present discussion. 
The distinction between Hebrew and Yiddish writing on the 
Holocaust, and the literature that has appeared in European 
languages, is not merely linguistic but, in a broader sense, cul- 
tural. For the European writer, the Holocaust does not reflect 
a particular national odyssey for which specific cultural ref- 
erents would be a necessary resource. The Holocaust did not 
respect national borders, and Frenchmen, Czechs, and Poles 
share with other Europeans the same vocabulary of experi- 
ence in what has been called “the concentration camp uni- 
verse.’ The literature they produced shares certain qualities 
of cultural deprivation and of cross-cultural perspective pre- 
cisely because it is a literature of displaced persons. This could 
explain why many European writers have chosen to write of 
their experience in foreign, or adopted, tongues: Jorge Sem- 
prun, Michel del Castillo, Anna *Langfus, and Piotr Rawicz 
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in French; Jerzy Kosinski, Ilona Karmel, and Zdena Berger 
in English. Although Elie Wiesel lives in the United States 
and operates in an American ethos, he continues to write in 
French, which is his adopted language. Yiddish and Hungar- 
ian are native tongues; Romanian, the language of the coun- 
try of his birth, Hebrew the language of his journalistic career, 
and English the language of the land in which he lives. Still 
he persists in French. 

The obvious exception to this principle of linguistic in- 
terchangeability is the impact of the Holocaust on the German 
language, a fact with which most German writers have had 
to come to terms. George *Steiner, in Language and Silence, 
describes the effects of the Nazi regime on the German lan- 
guage, a “language being used to run hell, getting the habits 
of hell into its syntax.” Perhaps the impatience of many read- 
ers with Nelly *Sachs’ poetry stems from her attempt to use 
the German language as if it were a neutral resource, a sim- 
ple linguistic funnel through which the Jewish agony could 
be channeled. 

The literature of the Holocaust written in Hebrew and 
Yiddish constitutes a category distinct from the literature in 
European languages primarily because it has assimilated into 
an ethnic tradition that has had to develop specific internal 
responses to the direct threat of cultural genocide. In respond- 
ing to this challenge, even the most secular Yiddish or Hebrew 
writer is committed to a certain cultural framework, specific 
historical memories, and an ongoing dialogue with Jewish 
history and the Jewish God. Adolf *Rudnicki, himself a Pol- 
ish writer, admitted that 


no other nation has so many synonyms for suffering as have the 
Jews. The Book of Job was not written by a Frenchman, nor even 
a Russian. Everybody knows that what the Germans did during 
the Second World War has no equivalent in history, yet it was 
all contained within the Jews’ ancient vocabulary. 


What characterized the Holocaust diaries and journals 
in all the languages was an abiding faith in ultimate restora- 
tion, in the sanity of the outside world for whom these re- 
cords were kept - and an innocence of the actual dimensions 
of the destruction. This cannot be said of the literature of the 
survivors. 


MEMOIRS OF SURVIVORS. Almost immediately after their 
liberation, the survivors began to write their memoirs. To 
many, that task seemed the only reason for which they had 
remained alive - to commemorate their dead and, by docu- 
menting the atrocities perpetrated on them, perhaps help to 
avenge their deaths. Leon Wells, in The Janowska Road, one of 
the most moving accounts of human endurance, writes in an 
epilogue: “I feel now, that I have fulfilled my mission. The last 
wish of my people, each as he died, was to let the world know 
what had happened. They felt and hoped that the world cared 
about them and their fate. Does the world care?” Much of the 
caring world proved to consist of other refugees, who by their 
perseverance and testimonies managed to bring some of the 
Nazi criminals to trial. Wells’ own story of the “Death Brigade” 
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served as evidence that helped to condemn to death the man 
who had been second in command in the Janowska camp. 

The numerous other accounts published since the war 
by survivors add little to the fund of knowledge of what hap- 
pened. The story is so often, so pitilessly, the same — but each 
man’s testimony is a Kaddish to his own dead. Two Polish 
memoirs that have appeared in English reflect the special 
plight of the children of the Holocaust. The first, Halina Bi- 
renbaum’s Hope is the Last to Die, is the child’s tale told from 
the perspective of the adult. The second, Henryk *Grynberg’s 
Child of the Shadow, is a similar tale of persecution, refuge, 
and survival told simply and almost didactically, as if the Ho- 
locaust child were relating the story to other, non-Holocaust, 
children. Yet as moving as this account is, it does not, even in 
its entirety, convey the essence of fear and triumph that are 
distilled into the very brief story, “The Grave,” that prefaces 
the book. It is Grynberg’s short fictional “epiphany” that stays 
with the reader long after he has forgotten the chronology of 
events that are the structure of the autobiography. 

A very unusual story of survival is told by Alexander Do- 
nat in The Holocaust Kingdom. It tells of the preservation of an 
entire family - husband, wife, and child. Donat was a promi- 
nent publisher of one of the Warsaw daily newspapers, and the 
scope of his awareness and understanding of the people and 
events around him reflects the perspective of a trained jour- 
nalist. The author’s own narrative is augmented by a unique 
addendum - two chapters written by his wife and one written 
by the non-Jewish woman who had cared for their child, in- 
terspersed with notes written by the child himself - that pro- 
vides multiple perspectives on the same events. 

One of the earliest and still most revealing eyewitness 
accounts of the Holocaust was David Rousset’s The Other 
Kingdom, which delineated the world that he called “univers 
concentrationnaire.’ Published in French in 1947, his narrative 
describes life and death in *Buchenwald, Helmstedt, Neuen- 
gamme and Woebbelin from the point of view of one who 
had been interned in these camps for helping to organize the 
French underground resistance movement. Rousset’s book ex- 
plores the fate of political prisoners in the camps. It is in the 
main a story of men sustained by group solidarity and devo- 
tion to a cause, even as the cause becomes obscured by present 
reality. Unlike those who were arrested, deported, interned, 
and gassed simply because of the biological fact of their be- 
ing Jewish or of Jewish ancestry, the political prisoners had 
in large measure chosen their own destiny. In analyzing their 
behavior and their plight, Rousset also illuminates the very 
different logic of death and survival that prevailed among the 
Jewish prisoners. 

‘The Other Kingdom is a peculiar combination of the fac- 
tual, the philosophical, and the poetic. Rousset’s literary analo- 
gies are more than mere ornament; they are integral to his per- 
ception of the reality around him. His “Kingdom.” is ruled by 
a synthetic Nazi who is a direct descendant of Ubu Roi - that 
grotesque buffoon who butchered the ruling monarchs and 
crowned himself King of Poland in Alfred Jarry’s fin-de-siécle 
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parody. And the demography of this realm is seen as having 
been prefigured in the dark fantasies of two other pre-Holo- 
caust writers: “the inmates of the camp belong to a world by 
Céline with overtones of Kafka.” 

The concentration camp thus becomes that region where 
the most lurid literary imaginings are experienced as life it- 
self. Here the woodsmen never hear Little Red Riding Hood’s 
cries and she is devoured - and digested - by the wolf; Jack 
doesn’t quite reach his beanstalk in time - and is consumed 
by the giant. It is the world imagined centuries ago by Dante. 
Ten years after Rousset published his essay on the camps, 
Primo *Levi wrote If This Be a Man (U.S title Survival in Aus- 
chwitz), his own account of internment and survival in the 
Buna Camp at *Auschwitz. His chapter on Dante, “The Canto 
of Ulysses,” is the testimony not only of a man who is a victim 
of the realization of the most hideous fantasies that the liter- 
ary imagination had ever conceived. It is also the testimony 
of the human capacity to transcend, through art, the agony of 
physical and spiritual degradation. In his account of initiation 
into camp life, he had described the slow process by which the 
Nazis achieved “the demolition of a man”: “Nothing belongs 
to us anymore; they have taken away our clothes, our shoes, 
even our hair... They will even take away our name...” Then 
one day, as this nameless Haftling (prisoner) is trudging to the 
kitchens with another man to bring the soup ration to their 
Kommando, he is seized by the need to speak of The Divine 
Comedy — to recite verses long locked in his memory, to teach 
his companion a few words of the text. He feels the urgency of 
one who knows that tomorrow he - or his companion - may 
be dead, and that in that moment before doom he must trans- 
mit the message that may contain the essence of their common 
fate. This is the moment in which Haftling no. 174517 begins to 
rediscover his humanity, to combat by the powers of imagina- 
tion and analogy the absurdity of his existence. 

The confessions of Rousset and Levi illustrate the ways 
in which the significance of some of the classical elements of 
European culture are completely transformed in the context 
of the camps. Josef *Bor’s Terezin Requiem (1963) is another 
story of the role of art as the medium for the spiritual struggle 
to defy the harsh realities of camp life. It is the true account 
of the performance of Verdi’s Requiem in the concentration 
camp at Theresienstadt, in the presence of Eichmann and his 
henchmen. Bor distills the facts into a highly charged drama. 
His story is told from the point of view of Raphael Schaechter, 
the conductor, who molds the Requiem into a prism that re- 
flects the individual miseries — and the one final triumph - of 
the inmates. The tension and drama mount as rehearsals for 
the performance proceed. But in the course of the rehears- 
als, many of the soloists are transported to the death camps, 
and each empty seat is a harbinger of death. Though the Re- 
quiem might have been nothing more than a dirge sung by 
the doomed themselves, it is transformed into a cry of protest 
and of victory. Schaechter takes the liberty of changing the 
four pianissimo notes of the finale - “libera me” — into a defi- 
ant fortissimo, three short strokes and one long, delivered as 
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fighting blows. “O Saint Verdi in heaven, forgive me my sin,” 
pleads Schaechter. “If you had been in a concentration camp 
you, too, would have composed your finale differently...” By 
the end of the performance, Schaechter has dropped his baton 
and is conducting with his fist. The entire cast of performers 
is shipped out on the very next transport to the death camp - 
but that fact is by now almost insignificant. 


DOCUMENTATION AS ART. Most of the eyewitness accounts 
of this period demonstrate an almost compulsive concern with 
factual accuracy, though in the narratives of Rousset, Levi, and 
Bor, it is not only the external, physical reality but also the facts 
of consciousness that are being documented. In the broadly 
inclusive genre of memoir, the obsessive commitment to histo- 
ricity is certainly not unusual. Yet it is no less evident in some 
of the imaginative literature of the Holocaust. As one crosses 
over from autobiography into art, the usual distinctions are 
blurred by the obsession of certain artists with historical accu- 
racy. The Soviet writer Anatoly Kuznetsov (writing originally 
under the pseudonym of A. Anatoli) defines his Babi Yar as 
“a document in the form of a novel,’ and is constantly jolting 
his reader out of the temptation to be lulled into the existen- 
tial distance usually reserved for fiction. “This book contains 
nothing but the truth,’ Kuznetsov repeats; oddly enough, his 
insistence on historical truth can be seen not only as reflect- 
ing his view of the bounds of the imagination in confronting 
the Holocaust, but as a plea for artistic freedom in a regime 
that demands of its artists that they fantasize and manipu- 
late history to mirror the “artistic truth” of Socialist Realism. 
Ironically, but predictably, Kuznetsov’s appeal for the free- 
dom to follow the dictates of historical fact was undermined 
by the deletion, in the original edition, of all those passages 
deemed even remotely critical of Soviet behavior during the 
Nazi occupation. In 1970, after his escape from the Soviet 
Union, Kuznetsov published the unexpurgated version of his 
novel, which had now become a document of Soviet as well 
as Nazi oppression. 

Perhaps the most prominent of the artists who are ex- 
plicitly concerned with the artistic expression of historical fact 
are the German playwrights Peter *Weiss and Rolf *Hoch- 
huth. Weiss once stated that “audiences are ready to become 
concerned with the real world instead of the private loves and 
hatreds of individuals.” Reflecting new trends in dramaturgy 
as well as certain internal imperatives of the reality it drama- 
tizes, Weiss’ play The Investigation is a condensed presentation 
of the proceedings of the trials, held in Germany in 1964-5, of 
twenty-one of the people who were responsible for the opera- 
tion of Auschwitz. The absolute decorum and austerity of the 
depositions belie the emotionally charged facts being offered 
as evidence. In this case it is the strict logic of the legal proce- 
dure that is used by the artist to give form to experience that 
was totally lawless. The judge and the attorneys ask their ques- 
tions and the witnesses tell their stories without any histrionic 
aids — there is neither punctuation in the free-verse text nor 
stage directions that would indicate a change in pitch or shift 
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in position, and most performances are delivered entirely in 
straight-faced monotone. There is no personal drama here; 
the witnesses — like the actual inmates of the camps — have no 
names; the accused, like the actual torturers, do — but Weiss 
states in a prefatory note that the accused have simply “lent 
their names which, within the drama, exist as symbols of a 
system that implicated in its guilt many others who never ap- 
peared in court.” 

Weiss is uncompromising in his refusal to allow his audi- 
ence any form of classical catharsis. How unyielding his drama 
is in its insistence on unmitigated evil, in its withholding of a 
sacrificial hero, can be seen when it is compared with an ear- 
lier anti-Nazi play written by another German playwright, 
Carl Zuckmayer. In The Devil’s General (written in exile from 
1942 to 1946), Zuckmayer endowed his main protagonist, Luft- 
waffe General Harras, with the qualities of refinement and a 
developed sensibility that were finally to prove stronger than 
his commitment to his duties as an officer in the Nazi higher 
command. The ambiguities of the actual events are dimin- 
ished and distanced by clear-cut distinctions between good 
and evil, by soothing rhetoric, well-honed literary symbols, 
and, finally, the expiatory suicide of the hero. 

Rolf Hochhuth’s play, The Deputy, was, like The Investi- 
gation, published almost a generation after the event (1963), 
and is something of a compromise between the perspectives 
of Weiss and Zuckmayer on the art of the Holocaust. Like his 
contemporary, Hochhuth also bases his drama on historical 
fact. However, he has submitted reality to a very different logic, 
to which traditional principles of dramatic development are 
more integral. In an appendix, “Sidelights on History,’ Hoch- 
huth writes that he has “combined the already available facts 
into a truthful whole.’ He rejects extreme naturalism in art 
and the kind of aesthetic approach that would transform the 
subject of the Holocaust into detached metaphor and the vic- 
tims and victimizers into pure symbols. In his elaborate stage 
direction for Act v, which takes place in the cattle cars leading 
to Auschwitz and in the camp itself, Hochhuth writes: 


Despite the tremendous force of suggestion emanating from 
sound and sense, metaphors still screen the infernal cynicism 
of what really took place - a reality so enormous and grotesque 
that even today, fifteen years after the events, the impression of 
unreality it produces conspires with our natural strong tendency 
to treat the matter as legend, as an incredible apocalyptic fable. 
Alienation effects would only add to this danger. No matter 
how closely we adhere to historical facts, the speech, scene, and 
events on the stage will be altogether surrealistic. 


What Hochhuth seems to be saying, and what his drama at- 
tests to so powerfully, is that poetry has been wrested from 
the artist by the reality of Auschwitz. The transformation of 
this reality into legend or “apocalyptic fable” is, then, not the 
artist's prerogative, but a kind of defense mechanism by which 
post-Holocaust culture confronts the reality. Hochhuth would 
force his public to confront the reality by closing off the option 
of viewing it as fantasy. The victims, the victimizers, the ac- 
complices, and the heroes in The Deputy are not anonymous, 
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nor are they symbols, but rather concrete individuals, each 
with his private fate. Some are fictitious characters modeled 
after real people. Some - the prime movers - are actual his- 
torical figures. There is one major figure who has no name; 
he is referred to as “the Doctor,” the man responsible for the 
dispatch of new arrivals at Auschwitz to the work camp or to 
the gas chamber. The Doctor is obviously patterned after the 
infamous Dr. Mengele, but Hochhuth refrains from naming 
him, as if by so doing he would be dignifying him with some 
semblance of humanity. 

Unlike Weiss’ drama, in which the guilt is diffused 
throughout the Nazi ranks and even taints the victims them- 
selves and all those who remained silent in the face of the 
atrocities — until it stands as an indictment of all of Western 
civilization - The Deputy singles out the historical perpetra- 
tors of the crime, their historical accomplices, their historical 
victims, and those who tried to help the victims and to halt 
the slaughter. The blame of silent acquiescence to the Nazi 
atrocities is placed squarely on the shoulders of the Pope, who 
appears in this play not as an institution but as a person. Simi- 
larly, the self-sacrificing actions of the two heroes, Riccardo 
and Gerstein, are not the heroism of invention but of actual 
deed. Hochhuth’s understanding of the drama, as of history, 
is based on the premise of individual freedom of choice, even 
in the most repressive of circumstances. 


VICARIOUS RECONSTRUCTION OF EXPERIENCE. Another 
group of writings that inhabit the twilight zone between doc- 
ument and fantasy are the novels presented as documentaries 
or which claim to be based on documentary evidence. Most of 
these were written by American novelists. The most popular 
of these writers are John Hersey, Leon *Uris, and Richard El- 
man. Of the three, Hersey can be singled out as having opened 
a new frontier in the American fiction of the Holocaust, and 
Elman as being the most serious. 

John Hersey, a gentile journalist who came upon traces 
of the Jewish massacre while on assignment in Europe, spent 
several years researching the misery and the heroism of the 
Warsaw ghetto. His novel, The Wall, was published in 1950, and 
for many years remained the unchallenged definitive work on 
the subject. The novel is written in the form of a journal whose 
format closely approximates the journals of Emanuel Ringel- 
blum. But there the resemblance ends, and the confusion of 
genres begins. The chronicler of this fiction, Noach Levinson, 
probes the inner thoughts and feelings of the characters and 
reports “conversations.” The fiction of historicity (“broadly it 
deals with history, but in detail it is invented,” the author says) 
covers a multitude of sins. 

Leon Uris Mila 18 (1961) is another in a series of histori- 
cal novels that won popularity. Uris admits to many hours of 
research and acknowledges that “within a framework of ba- 
sic truth, tempered with a reasonable amount of artistic li- 
cense, the places and events described actually happened.” 
Again, like Hersey, he uses the general form of the journal to 
structure his novel on the Warsaw uprising — but the journal 
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entries, written by one Alexander Brandel, are limited to the 
opening remarks of each chapter of the novel. Nevertheless, 
the yoke of history does not fit well on the shoulders of the he- 
roes and heroines, and the facts often intrude impolitely into 
the melodrama, which Uris has tailored to that same reading 
public that acclaimed his latter-day Exodus as if it too had been 
handed down from Sinai. Alexander Brandel’s final soothing 
words in the bunker of Mila 18 affirm the simplistic confidence 
that “we Jews have avenged our honor as a people,’ and that 
the scales of history will be balanced when the State of Israel 
is reborn out of the ashes. 

Richard Elman has done a more convincing job of weav- 
ing together history and fantasy, with fewer compromises. 
His novel, The 28 Day of Elul (1967), originated in a series 
of documents that came to the author's attention and, by his 
own admission, constituted a kind of historical imperative for 
his art. The novel is an epistolary narrative written by Alex 
Yagodah from his home on a moshav in Israel, to the execu- 
tor of his uncle’s estate in America, in which he describes the 
events leading up to the deportation of his family from their 
hometown of Cluj, Hungary. As in The Diary of Anne Frank 
or the Polish novel by Ladislav *Grosman, The Shop on Main 
Street, the tragic load of the tale is not intrinsic in the narra- 
tive itself, but in the reader’s retrospective knowledge of what 
the epilogue must be. 

Although the story is told for the most part with skill and 
seriousness, it raises “relevant” philosophical and theological 
questions about the Holocaust. This is a tendency shared by 
many other American writers, especially Jewish writers, who 
evidently feel that in coming to terms with their own iden- 
tity as Jews they must confront the Holocaust in their art. In 
1963, Saul *Bellow raised the issue of the impact of the Euro- 
pean tragedy on the American writer who had not experi- 
enced it directly: 


It would be odd, indeed, if these historical events had made no 
impression on American writers, even if ... they characteris- 
tically depend on their own observations and appear at times 
obstinately empirical. 


Since there was no shared experience, the Holocaust is in a 
sense freed from the discipline of historical fact when it en- 
ters the domain of American fiction. And yet the American 
writer also clings at least to the pretense of historicity. Bellow 
himself, when he finally appropriated the theme of the Ho- 
locaust as a subject for his art, wrote a novel (Mr. Sammler’s 
Planet) that was far more contrived than his earlier fiction. 
He tries to compensate for his own acknowledged lack of em- 
pirical resource by fabricating the events out of textbook ac- 
counts. His dramatization of the experiences of a Holocaust 
survivor through use of flashback and monologue is not con- 
vincing or psychologically coherent. The same can be said of 
Edward Lewis *Wallant’s use of the “dream” technique in The 
Pawnbroker. 

Likewise, the attempt to romanticize history by circum- 
venting the facts has not proved much more effective. Ber- 
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nard *Malamud tried to confront the beast on nonhistorical 
grounds in his short story, “Lady of the Lake?” Many of his sto- 
ries and novels are scantily clad moralities, often dramatizing 
the inescapable fate of the Jew as sufferer. But in this tale the 
symbols of the Holocaust are so artificially manipulated to 
serve allegorical requirements that they remain too comfort- 
ably remote in the realm of romance and fantasy. 

One American writer who has directly acknowledged 
and incorporated the theme of historical deprivation into 
his art is the poet Irving *Feldman. In two elegaic poems, 
“The Pripet Marshes” and “To the Six Million,” he explores 
the meaning of the vicarious suffering of the American Jew. 
In “The Pripet Marshes,” he attempts to transplant his own, 
non-Holocaust, friends into the ghetto at the moment before 
the Germans are to arrive. And just as these Jews are being 
rounded up for transport in the marketplace of his mind’s eye, 
he invokes the prerogative reserved only for those who are not 
bound by historical necessity - and retrieves them: 


But there isn’t a second to lose, I snatch them all back, 
For, when I want to, I can be a God. 


The American poet as creator can rescue his Jews only because 
they were not the real victims. 

Feldman’s second elegy, “To the Six Million,” is a master- 
piece of Holocaust poetry in English. It goes further than the 
first in attempting to discover, and finally to possess, the dead 
whose fate the poet happened to have been spared. The final 
merger is accomplished through the use of Biblical rhetoric 
and erotic, almost necrophilic, imagery: 


Sweetness, my soul’s bride, 

Come to the feast I have made, 

My bone and my flesh of me, 

Broken and touched, 

Come in your widow’s rainment of dust and ashes, 
Bereaved, newborn, gasping for 

The breath that was torn from you, 

That is returned to you. 


The English poet Karen *Gershon also succeeded in conveying 
the sense of deprivation that haunts those who were spared. In 
her case it was the Childrens’ Transport that carried her and 
10,000 other children out of their native Germany to Eng- 
land in 1938 and saved them from the fate reserved for their 
parents. Her poetry is an attempt to reconstruct the final days 
of her parents’ lives, when “I was not there to comfort them.” 
The unadorned language of these confessional poems is mov- 
ing in its very simplicity and directness. Whereas for Irving 
Feldman, the freedom from historical imperatives generates 
a kind of enslavement to fantasy, for Karen Gershon the free- 
dom from historical experience creates a vacuum to be filled 
through research, and art becomes a medium for the recon- 
struction of history. 

There are a number of other English-writing poets who 
have attempted to incorporate the Holocaust into their art, but 
the subject has proved for the most part unassimilable. Prob- 
ably the most powerful of these poets is Sylvia Plath, who re- 
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fused the exemption that her birthright as a non-Jew would 
have conferred on her. A. Alvarez wrote in his study of suicide 
that the death of her father when Sylvia Plath was still a young 
child was later transformed into the conviction that “to be an 
adult meant to be a survivor... an imaginary Jew from the con- 
centration camps of the mind” Several of the poems in Ariel, 
written just before her final, successful, suicide attempt, are 
weighted with the burden of Holocaust, her skin “bright as a 
Nazi lampshade” (“Lady Lazarus”), “thick palls” of dead Jews 
invading the kitchen where the “Sunday lamb cracks in its fat” 
(“Mary’s Song”), her own father transformed posthumously 
into a Nazi and she herself into a Jew (“Daddy”). 


LITERATURE OF SURVIVAL. For the continental European 
writer, there is no escape from historical memory. But for 
those who are faithful to it, history provides a way out as well 
as a way in; quite simply, the war began in 1939 and ended in 
1945. Most of the realistic fiction of the Holocaust opens in 
that quiet time when roses still bloom on trellises of country 
houses and Sabbath candlesticks gleam on white tablecloths, 
and there are still Jews in Europe to smell the flowers and bless 
the candles. This ancien régime slowly crumbles into the night- 
mare of Auschwitz. In the end the survivor returns to the ru- 
ins of his former existence. In the 1960s and 7os there was a 
proliferation of this “survival” literature, dramatizing the pro- 
cess by which civilized life shrivels to bare existence and then 
is pitifully resurrected on tombstones and ashes. 

Terrence Des Pres, in an illuminating essay in Encoun- 
ter in 1971, observed that the survivor had supplanted the sac- 
rificial hero as the protagonist of modern fiction. In an era 
when thousands of human beings were slaughtered daily in 
machines built expressly for that purpose, the heroic death of 
a latter-day Oedipus or Lear lost its liberating value, and the 
will to survive had replaced the classical willingness to die af- 
firming transcendental truths. “When men must live against 
overwhelming odds and death is a condition of life, when 
mere existence is miraculous, to die is in no way a triumph,” 
writes Des Pres. The very preservation of life - when it does 
not come at the expense of other lives - becomes the ultimate 
goal in much of Holocaust and post-Holocaust fiction. And 
it is this refusal to betray others while one is fighting for one’s 
own survival that characterizes what Des Pres calls the “hu- 
man, as opposed to the Darwinian, survivor.” The individual 
is powerless to change anything in his environment, and thus 
it is the act of struggle, and not the outcome of the struggle, 
that defines the new heroism. The Holocaust novels of Anna 
Langfus, Zdena Berger, Ilona Karmel, Michel del Castillo 
and Jacob *Presser are informed by the durability and dig- 
nity of the victim who survives the temptation to succumb to 
his own death or to cooperate in the murder of others, who 
manages to preserve not only his physical self, but his sanity 
and humanity as well. 

Most of these novels are fictionalized autobiographies, 
in which the authenticity of the experience is evident to 
the reader long before he comes to the biographical note 
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about the author at the end of the book. Many of these au- 
thors have written only one novel on this subject, their auto- 
biographical fiction serving primarily to delineate a space for 
future silence. 

One of the most talented of these writers was Anna 
Langfus, whose two books written originally in French, The 
Whole Land Brimstone (1962) and The Lost Shore (1963), form 
a continuous narrative of tranquility, destruction, survival, 
and return. A single symbol, appearing in the opening pages 
of the first book - the crash of the family’s chandelier as the 
first bomb of the war hits their town — presages the shatter- 
ing of the lives of all these people, and could epitomize the 
disintegrative phase in this entire genre of survival literature. 
The heroine, who is destined to be an only survivor, is first 
introduced to us as a self-serving young lady surrounded by 
an indulgent family. She has no point of reference beyond the 
sphere of her own family, and her story reflects only inciden- 
tally the communal history of the Warsaw ghetto in which she 
lives; it is almost as if she alone were subjected to war and be- 
reavement. This kind of anomie is typical of the wartime biog- 
raphy of many assimilated Jews. At the end of her wanderings 
from refuge to refuge in The Whole Land Brimstone, she crawls 
back in desperation and self-pity to her family’s home - to find 
it occupied by new tenants. By the end of the second volume, 
‘The Lost Shore, she has managed to regain a small measure of 
human empathy and a tenuous hold on the future. 

Zdena Berger’s novel, Tell Me Another Morning (1959), 
covers the same territory from the home to the Holocaust and 
back again - but with greater tenderness and tolerance. The 
chapters are organized around physical objects, properties 
of a civilized pre-Holocaust world that may ultimately serve 
as signposts to guide the soul’s return. The three heroines 
are neither cut off from a community of values nor from one 
another, and even in the camp they are saved from the lone- 
liness and despair that lead the musselman to his death. In 
that inevitable moment in survival literature when Tania, the 
first-person narrator, returns to her former home to find it 
expropriated by strangers, she somehow finds the strength 
to lay her memories to rest; it is at this moment that drops 
of menstrual blood begin to trickle down her leg, signifying 
the return of her life energies and faith in the possibilities of 
renewal. 

Ilona Karmel, like Zdena Berger, was a survivor who ad- 
opted America as her home and English as the medium for her 
fiction. Her novel, An Estate of Memory (1969), is also about 
survival in a group. Unlike the others, her story begins in 
medias res — “on that day everyone in the camp was painted” - 
with flashbacks to prewar conditions. It is narrated from the 
perspective of each of the four women who make up the group. 
Of the four, only one is to survive the war — but this time the 
sign of regeneration is not in the survival of these adults but in 
the rescue of a child who is born to one of the women in the 
course of her internment. This child’s birth and survival rep- 
resent the possibilities for life even in the death camps, and to 
each of the four women, who is motherless and childless, the 
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baby symbolizes all her unborn and her dead. For all the hor- 
ror, for all the temptation and the compromise, a semblance 
of the basic human impulses is preserved. 

Another novelist whose wartime experience carried him 
across national and linguistic boundaries is Michel del Cas- 
tillo, who was born in Spain but was eventually to migrate 
to France and write his autobiographical novel, Child of Our 
Time, in French in 1957. His novel is one of the outstand- 
ing examples of literature of the displaced. Whereas for the 
American writer, the problem of authenticity in art is primar- 
ily one of content, for the displaced European writer it is more 
the communication of experience. Del Castillo’s story is also a 
significant contribution to the growing number of tales of the 
children of the Holocaust told by their adult selves. Tanguy 
is five years old when he begins the long journey that is to lead 
to separation from both his parents and internment in several 
concentration camps. He is twenty-four years old when he 
is finally reunited with his mother in 1955. His tale is told quite 
simply and directly at first, the innocent and factual percep- 
tions of the child only underscoring the horror of a world 
that swaddles its children in rags and sends them out to “play” 
at digging trenches, shooting those who do not work fast or 
efficiently enough. It is only later, as a young man, that Tanguy 
begins to wonder “if a world could ever exist in which chil- 
dren were loved and protected.” The keynote of his survival is 
the lack of hatred or desire for revenge that he carries with 
him into a postwar world in which he can no longer believe 
in God or in political ideology but only in the few human 
beings who have buffered him from the brutality of the sys- 
tem. 

Jacob Presser, a Dutch writer, is somewhat unusual in 
having realized his Holocaust memories in both fiction and 
historiography. He published one short autobiographical 
novel, Breaking Point, in 1958 and ten years later, in his ca- 
pacity as professor of history, wrote a detailed study of the 
history of the Dutch Jews during the German occupation. 
Yet the almost infinite accretion of facts in his scholarly work 
does not convey the essence of the conflicts and the agonies of 
the times as powerfully as his fictionalized story of one man’s 
struggle with and triumph over the temptation to collaborate 
with evil. The author ironically acknowledged the historicity 
of his story by admitting that, with one exception, “none of 
the characters is to be identified with any person still living” 
(emphasis mine). The first-person narrative is a relentlessly 
direct confession of a man who is awaiting deportation to a 
death camp from the *Westerbork transit camp. The simple 
tale of the cooption of Jacob, a marginal Jew, into the diabolical 
hierarchy in which victims become victimizers, and the pro- 
cess of his spiritual return, escapes banality and melodrama 
by virtue of the depth and the irony that underlie the simplic- 
ity of presentation. This is not strictly a story of survival, in- 
asmuch as it is meant to be the last testament of a man con- 
demned to death. But the “coincidence” of the namesakes of 
narrator and author suggests that “Jacob” did survive to tell 
the tale; and the ultimate affirmation of the value of life lived 
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humanly is a basic characteristic that this novel shares with 
the rest of “survival literature.” 


THE HOLOCAUST IN THE CONTINUUM OF JEWISH HISTORY. 
There is a way out as well as a way into the inferno for the sur- 
vivor whose physical and moral preservation provides him 
with a historical and a normative link to his pre-Holocaust 
past. For a few European writers such as Elie Wiesel, Nelly 
Sachs and André *Schwarz-Bart, it is not personal biography, 
but Jewish history that provides the structural continuity be- 
tween past and present. 

Elie Wiesel, who was deported from his home town of 
Sighet, then part of Hungary, as a child, infuses his tales of 
home with all the piety and innocence that childhood memo- 
ries confer. His writing is not only an act of commemoration, 
but also of resurrection, of the men who appeared to his young 
mind as saints and prophets. He focuses not on the deaths but 
on the lives of these people, and all of his writing has been 
an attempt to snatch the victims back from the flames that 
consumed them, to free them from fate, to suspend history, 
if only for a brief moment. But since, unlike the historically 
liberated fantasies of Irving Feldman, Wiesel’s tales must con- 
clude by handing the victims back to the executioner, the tale 
must be repeated again and again in what becomes almost a 
ritualistic act. The madman, the master, the beggar, and the 
orphan reappear many times in various guises. Wiesel is al- 
most unique among Holocaust writers in reiterating aspects 
or projections of his own autobiography in repeated stories. 
By maintaining the dialogue with relatives and teachers long 
after they have perished, he has managed to retain elements of 
the pre-Holocaust world as options for relations in the post- 
Holocaust universe. 

Insofar as the Holocaust tends to defy preexistent forms 
of art, many writers seem to prefer historical narratives to 
traditional forms of imaginative literature. Stephen Spender 
wrote that “an attempt to envisage thousands of victims as 
tragic heroes and heroines is too great a strain on the survi- 
vors, and, in art, risks becoming insincere.” Wiesel manages 
to preserve certain aesthetic forms and religious categories 
by avoiding direct confrontation with atrocity. With the 
exception of Night, his first and most directly confessional 
novel, the camps exist only on the periphery of the mind of 
the survivor, or on the edge of the partisan-inhabited for- 
est. He has not taken upon himself the task of envisaging the 
“thousands of victims.” Wiesel himself admitted, in a discus- 
sion with Eugene Heimler, that even in the Auschwitz or Bu- 
chenwald of Night, “I did not describe the Holocaust. I de- 
scribed a child in the Holocaust.” He has chosen subjects that 
are manageable and credible in a world whose totality is un- 
manageable and incredible. The substance of his dialogue with 
his masters and with God fall within a tradition, which fur- 
nishes a literary and theological framework for encompassing 
the problematic reality of the Jews in the Holocaust. Even his 
blasphemies can be located in a tradition that stretches from 
the Patriarch Abraham to Rabbi Levi Isaac of Berdichev. In 
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The Town beyond the Wall, Michael admits to his friend and 
alter-ego, Pedro, 


I go up against Him, I shake my fist, I froth with rage, but it’s 
still a way of telling Him that He’s there, that He exists... that 
denial itself is an offering to His grandeur. The shout becomes 
a prayer in spite of me. 


As long as the form of prayer is still there, even when it is emp- 
tied of its contents, there is hope of renewal. 

But even Wiesel, who has been hailed as the oral as well 
as the literary spokesman for the Holocaust, seems to be turn- 
ing away. His books on the Holocaust, Beggar in Jerusalem 
and One Generation After, were fragmentary in design, their 
symbols often contrived and their language closer to empty 
rhetoric than true parable. In 1972 he published Souls on Fire, 
a recounting of the Hasidic legends he had heard as a child - 
and in form, if not in content, the book is an extension of his 
best Holocaust writing. The power and uniqueness of Wiesel’s 
tales of the Holocaust, like the legends on which they were 
modeled, was that they united dramatic realism with a moral 
lesson, or, more often, a moral challenge. In Souls on Fire, Wie- 
sel seems finally to be able to lay his dead to rest and return 
to the legendary sources themselves. 

Nelly Sachs was perhaps the only poet writing in a Euro- 
pean language whose themes and symbols of the Holocaust 
were so integrated into Jewish history that they tended to 
diminish the uniqueness of the horror and to turn the mur- 
derers into impersonal and abstract forces. The thrust of her 
poetry is the inevitable suffering of the Jew in the historical 
dialectic between Jew and non-Jew; if it is the ancient destiny 
of the Jew to suffer, then it is the equally inescapable destiny 
of the gentile to perpetrate suffering. The Germans are never 
singled out as the victimizers in the contemporary catastro- 
phe Nelly Sachs is elegizing; only the Jews are named. “It is our 
power together to fulfill the ancient call of our people - new 
and purified by suffering,” she wrote to Professor Berendsohn 
in 1946. It is not difficult to understand why the Germans 
awarded the Frankfurt Peace Prize to Sachs in 1965 — a prize 
that carried the commendation for poetry that “reconciles 
German and Jew without contradiction. Her poems and lyric 
descriptions are masterpieces of German, works of forgive- 
ness, salvation, and peace.” Even the most demonic symbol of 
the Nazi machinery of death, the crematory chimney, is neu- 
tralized in her poetry into a mere latter-day conveyance for 
facilitating the flow of dust that is as old as the martyrdom of 
Jeremiah and Job: 


O the chimneys! 

Freedomway for Jeremiah and Job’s dust - 
Who devised you and laid stone upon stone 
The road for refugees of smoke? 


It almost seems as if there could be more than one answer to 
the question. In the poem “Landscape of Screams,’ this latest 
martyrdom of Israel is seen as preordained and prefigured in 
the Akedah — the screams of Israel are an echo of Abraham’s 
“scream for the son of his heart, and even the sacrificial knife 
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has been passed down as a murder weapon from Mt. Moriah 
to Maidanek. 

For the battered reader of Holocaust literature, Sachs’ 
lyrics offer solace and gentleness. There is no hatred here, no 
pledge to vengeance. And as the Holocaust assimilates into 
Jewish history, so all of nature is organic and integral and, ul- 
timately, benevolent. 

André Schwarz-Bart’s novel, The Last of the Just (1959), 
is another attempt to integrate the Holocaust into the con- 
tinuum of Jewish suffering. His literary images are far more 
textured and subtle than those of Nelly Sachs, and the agonies 
and horrors are far more vivid. But in viewing the Holocaust 
as a kind of culmination of the pogroms that began in York 
eleven centuries ago, and in presenting Ernie Levy, one of the 
Six Million, as the last in the Levy line of Just Men, he too has 
avoided many of the tensions that plague other writers of the 
Holocaust. Even the ironies of a betrayed faith at the close of 
the book are not the tortured challenge and revolt of Wiesel’s 
writing, which is concerned entirely with the internal process 
of Jewish history and questions of theodicy. If Wiesel rejects 
the concept of the destiny of the Jews as suffering witnesses to 
Christian history, both Schwarz-Bart and Nelly Sachs seem to 
embrace it. “The Christians,’ says Ernie Levy, “take the cross 
by the other end and make a sword out of it” Ernie himself 
becomes an unwitting actor in a children’s improvised Passion 
play, and later accepts a clearly Christological role by seeking 
martyrdom in the concentration camp at *Drancy and suffer- 
ing all the children to be comforted by him in their last hours, 
as his eyes weep tears of blood. Again, as with Nelly Sachs’ po- 
etry, there is an abiding faith in the foreordained order of his- 
torical roles that lessens moral tensions and diminishes even 
the death agonies in the gas chambers. 


THE HOLOCAUST AS AN APOCALYPTIC EVENT. There is 
another group of writers, who, although they have little else 
in common, deny the continuity between the pre-Holocaust 
past and the post-Holocaust future. For them the Holocaust is 
the primary and only reality, an apocalyptic event from which 
there is no return. 

The writer who most powerfully delineated the geogra- 
phy of this anti-Eden is Adolf Rudnicki. His collection of short 
stories, Ascent to Heaven, was published in Polish shortly after 
the war and translated into English a few years later (1951). The 
desolate backdrop of the ruined ghettos of wartime Poland 
renders the human attempts to retain a semblance of dignity 
feeble and pitiful. In all of Holocaust literature, probably the 
most graphically striking picture of the physical destruction 
of the civilization of the Jews of Eastern Europe can be found 
in Rudnicki’s story, “The Crystal Stream”: 


Here [in the ruins of the Warsaw Ghetto] was not one of 
the elements created or organized by human effort, nothing 
to establish that this spot had been inhabited by man. Over 
an area which the eye could encompass only with difficulty, 
where formerly the greatest concentration of Jews in Europe 
had been housed, there was nothing but rubble and broken 
brick. 
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The physical context in which Jorge Semprun’s French novel 
The Long Voyage (1964) takes place - a boxcar transporting 
one hundred and twenty political prisoners to Buchenwald - is 
as indigenous to the landscape of the Holocaust universe as the 
rubble of the Warsaw Ghetto. The five-day journey becomes 
the microcosm that contains memories of time past and pro- 
jections of time future. Semprun uses the voyage, a motif that 
is almost as old as literature itself, to fix the Holocaust in the 
eternal present. The narrative, written 16 years after the event, 
opens this way: “There is the cramming of the bodies into 
the boxcar, the throbbing pain in the right knee.” The endless 
darkness that envelops these five days is the primordial night, 
and the works of these days are a new beginning; by the end 
of the fifth day, death has gained dominion - death by star- 
vation in the boxcar and the murder of Jewish children at the 
entrance to the camp. For the writer for whom there can be 
no Holocaust-free memories, this is the first year of the new 
calendar; 16 years after its stillborn creation, the death of these 
children is “already adolescent.” 

But the countryside through which the train passes on 
its way to - and from - Buchenwald is the serene Moselle 
Valley, as mockingly indifferent to the plight of these voyag- 
ers as are the peasants who live in these valleys and pretend 
not to smell the sweet smoke that emanates from the camp’s 
chimneys. Buchenwald remains the sole inalienable property 
of those who were incarcerated there. But if Buchenwald is 
the primary condition of the narrator's existence, freedom is 
his essence. Semprun’s narrative, like Rousset’s, is the story 
of the political prisoner who chooses his own fate in joining 
the forces of the Resistance, and however necessary the con- 
sequences of such a choice may be, they are predicated on a 
freedom that was never the Jew’s option. 

Piotr Rawicz’s novel Blood from the Sky explores other 
options, open to those Jews not marked by blatantly “Se- 
mitic” features. The hero, Boris, is a young educated Jew from 
a well-to-do family who manages to survive the war disguised 
as a Ukrainian farmer. The novel was originally published 
in French in 1961, and constitutes a very unusual - and not 
altogether coherent - literary experiment. It is narrated 
directly by Boris himself and introduced by the “author,” 
who claims to have met him in a café after the war. This dou- 
ble narrative allows for both the earnest confessions of Boris 
and the cynical commentary of the “author.” The fragmented 
narrative is interspersed with poems, parables, and philo- 
sophical speculations that transport the reader out of the 
normal flow of historical events. The cynicism that Rawicz 
shares with other writers of quasi-apocalyptic Holocaust lit- 
erature is evident in some of the more grotesque scenes, which 
border at times on the scatological. But the more intently 
serious passages reflect oscillations in Rawicz’s search for 
a literary medium that would be adequate to his subject. 
Other writers, such as Yakov Lind in German, Romain *Gary 
in French, and Jerzy *Kosinski in English, have been 
more consistent in adopting forms that leave no room for 
sentiment, for altruism or for heroism, which have no ref- 
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erence to a civilized world beyond the concentration camp 
universe. 

Lind’s collection of short stories Soul of Wood was pub- 
lished in 1964 and Gary’s novel The Dance of Genghis Cohn 
appeared in 1968. There are no sane or sober touchstones 
in this fiction to provide direction for the reader’s moral 
sensibilities. The hero of Lind’s title story is a paralytic; Gary’s 
novel is narrated in the first person by the ghost of a Jewish 
victim who has come back in the form of a dybbuk to haunt 
his Nazi murderer. In his former existence, the narrator was 
a stand-up comic in the Yiddish burlesque circuit in Berlin, 
in Warsaw - and “finally in Auschwitz.” Both Lind and Gary 
have rejected the paradigm of tragedy for the paradigm of 
madness, embracing surrealism as the only mode through 
which art could express the outrage that the Holocaust had 
wrought on the human psyche. Gary’s narrator, the irre- 
pressible Genghis Cohn, muses with disgust on the classical 
works of art that have been inspired by the agonies of dying 
mortals: 


The thought occurs to me that thousands of artists have made 
works of great beauty out of the sufferings of Christ. They have 
feasted on it. I also remember that out of mutilated corpses of 
Guernica Picasso produced Guernica and Tolstoy milked war 
and peace for his War and Peace. I’ve always believed that if we 
still talk about Auschwitz and Treblinka, it’s because the thing 
has not yet been redeemed by a beautiful work of literature... 

Am I, by any chance, being written up, or turned into a 
work of art or a poem, God forbid? That’s one way of getting rid 
of me, a well-known method of exorcising the dybbuk 


Truth is ugliness; ugliness, truth. The grotesque is the norm. 
Lind’s stories do not allow for speculation on the propriety or 
plausibility of the fact that a passenger riding on a train finds 
himself sharing a compartment with a genteel-looking man 
who plans to bludgeon and dismember him and then consume 
his flesh - or that when one is invited to a stranger’s house 
for dinner, he may find himself served up as entrée. The lan- 
guage of these satires is compressed and matter-of-fact, never 
indicating by authorial tone that anything out of the ordinary 
is taking place. 

Like Lind, Kosinski circumvents the camps themselves 
and presents the Holocaust as the universal condition of con- 
temporary mankind. His novel The Painted Bird (1965) is, es- 
sentially, the story of the inception and growth of evil in the 
soul of a young child. The Boy is only six years old when the 
story opens, but it does not take him long to learn that the se- 
cret of survival lies in sacrificing his innocence and pledging 
himself to the demonic forces that are sovereign in his world. 
As an alien who is taken at times for a gypsy, at times for a 
Jew — his true identity is never established and is actually ir- 
relevant - he hides in numerous villages and only survives the 
cruelty of the local peasants by learning to beat them at their 
own game. These unlettered, instinctual peasants approxi- 
mate only crudely the tortures that were being perfected a 
few miles away by civilized humanity in highly efficient con- 
centration camps. 
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This story is too grim for even black humor. The essence 
of the drama, admits Kosinski in notes to the German trans- 
lation of the novel, is hate. And of all the actors, it is the Boy 
whose hatred is the deepest and most conscious. Precisely be- 
cause the tainted hero is a child, the novel taps the most pri- 
mary sources of fear and terror that are sublimated even in 
much of Holocaust literature. Somehow, until Kosinski, child- 
hood had retained its innocence in tragedy. Michel del Cas- 
tillo leads his child right through the fires, but he brings him 
out morally unscathed. Arnost *Lustig, a Czech writer whose 
translated stories appeared in the collection Night and Hope 
in 1962, has carved an island of adolescent love, loyalty, and a 
kind of defiant innocence in the midst of the ghetto. Even Ilse 
Aichinger’s novel, Herod’s Children (translated from German 
in 1963), a highly sophisticated attempt to present the fantasy 
world of a group of persecuted children, preserves the insu- 
lation of childhood. The fantasies are often nightmares, and 
reality intrudes rudely at times to shatter the dreamers with 
their dreams, but until the end the surviving children retain 
their solidarity and their ability to love. 

Just as Kosinski refuses to limit the collaboration with 
the forces of destruction to a specific age group, so he refuses 
to locate Auschwitz on a specific geographical plane. The 
Holocaust becomes the essence of Western civilization in the 
twentieth century. It is assimilated into the routine and the 
vocabulary of our lives. It is the 


Coal-black milk of morning we drink it at sundown 
we drink it at noon and at dawning we drink it at night 
we drink it and drink it... 

(Paul *Celan, “Todesfuge” (“Fugue of Death”)) 


There is one writer who refused to enhance or augment stark 
reality by submitting it to even the minimal demands of artis- 
tic or moral mediation. Tadeusz Borowski was a Polish writer 
who spent several years as a political prisoner in Nazi camps. 
His own behavior during his internment was, according to his 
compatriot and fellow writer Czeslaw Milosz, admirable - but 
the narrators in his fiction are presented as collaborators in 
a system that is universally debasing. When all the trappings 
of civilization are stripped away, naked humanity shows itself 
to be a bundle of animal needs, its cleverness and strength 
directed only toward satisfying those needs. There is revul- 
sion in the attitudes of the camp inmates to work they are 
forced to do, but it is aesthetic, rather than moral, revulsion. 
Borowski’s prose is brutally direct, and he refuses to clothe 
the naked bloated bodies of dead children in the dignity of a 
single metaphor. Not only is there no pre-Holocaust world in 
his fiction, there is no world at all outside the physical bound- 
aries of the system. 

Borowski’s short stories began to appear in English trans- 
lation in the early 1960s, but were collected, under the title 
This Way to the Gas, Ladies and Gentlemen, only in 1967. By 
this time their author had been dead for 16 years. Most of 
his Holocaust stories had been written immediately after the 
war — quite an unusual phenomenon, if one recalls that sev- 
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eral years (in some cases, decades) had to elapse before most 
writers could attempt to transform their memories into art. 
Borowski did not permit himself the luxury of distance ei- 
ther in time or in literary perspective. He received immediate 
recognition in postwar Poland for his uncompromising treat- 
ment of Nazism — but with the hardening of the Party line his 
writing came to be regarded as too nihilistic, and he was pre- 
vailed upon to set his literary talents to Communist polemic. 
Finally, overburdened by the mendacious propaganda he was 
forced to write, or by the memories his fiction had not exor- 
cised, Borowski took his own life in 1951. 


ART AS THE REDEMPTION OF MEANING. It is striking that 
for the most part the Jewish writers, or at least those who share 
a traditionally Jewish view of the function of art, have not al- 
lowed their world or their word to collapse. For the seminal 
Hebrew poet, Hayyim Nahman *Bialik, the poetic word was a 
bridge over the chasm of nothingness, a spontaneous creation 
out of the void. Yet it is not simply in the act of nomination, 
but also in the affirmative act of transmission that the Jewish 
poet has sought to fulfill his role. Bialik himself was the poet of 
national calamity as well as national aspiration, and his poems 
commemorating the martyrs of the *Kishinev pogrom con- 
stitute a form of historical transmission that is as old as the 
lamentations of Jeremiah. It is in the light of this impulse to 
use art as a vehicle for national experience that we can under- 
stand the concern of many European Jewish writers with the 
documentary authenticity of their art, or the attempt of other 
writers to fit the Holocaust into a historical continuum. 

Nevertheless, the inevitable consequence of the passage 
of time is the diminishing presence of the survivors, witnesses 
to the history, who force the confrontation between the event 
and the literary reflections of the event. To the extent that the 
Jewish artist is engaged in the “documentation” of historical 
agonies and the transformation of experience into a summons 
for renewal, time is running out. 

The writer who has seen the fires of the camps and called 
them the flames of a dreadful apocalypse, and the writer who 
has looked at the same fires and seen the phoenix rising from 
the ashes, present not only two distinct artistic responses to 
the Holocaust experience, but also different paradigms for 
the relation between art and history and the place of art in 


modern culture. 
[Sidra Ezrachi] 


INTO THE TWENTY-FIRST CENTURY. In the last quarter 
of the twentieth century and well into the first decade of the 
twenty-first, Holocaust literature has emerged as a distinct 
genre, recognizable, and increasingly indispensable to un- 
derstanding the event and its implications and to the ability 
to comprehend humanity in extremis. 

Survivors, primarily Jewish survivors, have continued to 
write memoirs and to tell their stories. The extent of their con- 
tribution is significant, especially considering the paucity of 
written recollections of what happened to the Roma and Sinti 
(gypsies), whose testimony remains oral and virtually unre- 
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corded and undocumented. The Jewish survivors have written 
in every European language, including Yiddish and Hebrew. 
With the increased interest in the Holocaust, important works 
written in one language find their way into others. 

New media have provided new opportunities. With the 
advent of inexpensive video technology and the massive ef- 
forts of video history programs, no generation to date has 
left as complete a record of its experience. Lawrence *Langer’s 
Holocaust Testimonies: The Ruins of Memory (1991) is an im- 
portant literary exploration of the importance of this new 
way of telling. These recordings will offer future generations 
a people’s memories of the event. 

As James *Young has pointed out, there is a dramatic 
difference between memoirs written after the event, at a dis- 
tance, and the diarist writing within the inferno. The diarists 
did not know what lay ahead, perhaps could not know what 
lay ahead precisely because it was unimaginable, and thus the 
reader is left with the whirlwind of often indigestible experi- 
ence, without order, and often without any way of interpreting 
it. In contrast, the memoir writer knows at the beginning of 
the story what happened and imposes order on what was ex- 
perienced in chaos, inserts knowledge of what was happening 
elsewhere that was unavailable to one undergoing the experi- 
ence. Generally, the organization is simple, as reflected in the 
title of Siegfried Halbreich’s 1991 memoir, Before, During and 
After, though the life that he lived did not lend itself to such 
neat order. “Before” was not quite before and “During” there 
was total uncertainty if there would be an “After.” 

Each memoirist encounters the limits of language in its 
ability to describe in ordinary words what happened. Primo 
Levi was not alone in insisting that had the lagers lasted a lit- 
tle longer, they would have invented a language of their own 
to describe the destruction and dehumanization of men and 
women. Indeed, it is the mark of a serious writer on the Ho- 
locaust that he understands and wrestles with the attempt to 
express the inexpressible, to put into words what it may be 
impossible to be put into words. Elie Wiesel wondered if the 
very commitment to language was not betrayal. Ludwig *Witt- 
genstein wrote at the end of the Tractatus: “Whereof one can- 
not speak, thereof one must remain silent?” And yet, as Martin 
Buber said: “Speak we must. Such is the melancholy of man, 
also his greatness.” 

Major writers have tried to grapple with the events of 
the Holocaust and some have written significant books. Wil- 
liam Styron, whose Confessions of Nat Turner (1967) was an 
important exploration of slavery, used a young Southerner as 
his means for exploring the Holocaust. He relied on the work 
of Richard L. Rubenstein in The Cunning of History, in which 
Rubenstein viewed the Holocaust as the perverse perfection of 
human slavery: The slave was no longer a capital investment 
but a consumable raw material to be used in the process of 
manufacture and recycled into the German war economy. In 
Sophie’s Choice (1979) Styron respectfully did not use a Jew- 
ish inmate but Sophie, a non-Jewish Pole, as his entry point. 
Styron did not enter Auschwitz; he viewed it from the vantage 
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point of the Commandant’s house. Styron understood the par- 
ticularity of the Jewish experience and respected it. 

But at the defining moment of the novel, when Sophie is 
forced to make a choice, Styron backs away. He cannot pen- 
etrate into Sophie’s world. Styron understood that the victims 
faced “choiceless choices,’ choosing between the impossible 
and the horrific, never choosing between good and bad, right 
and wrong, but between the unimaginable and impossible. So 
when Sophie was forced to choose, Styron protected her zone 
of privacy. Every casual reader wanted to know how Sophie 
felt - a trivial question that would merit a trivial answer. She 
did not feel. She could not feel. Instead Styron asked: what 
manner of man put Sophie before such a choice - a profound 
question that shatters our image of humanity and that shakes 
us to the foundation of our being. 

He wrote: 


Someday I will understand Auschwitz. This was a brave state- 
ment but innocently absurd. No one will ever understand Aus- 
chwitz. What I might have set down with more accuracy might 
have been: Someday I will write about Sophie’ life and death. 
And thereby help demonstrate how absolute evil is never extin- 
guished from the world. Auschwitz itself remains inexplicable. 
The most profound statement yet made about Auschwitz was 
not a statement at all, but a response. 


Philip *Roth, whose earlier explorations of American Jews 
enraged some Jewish critics, who feared that he was telling 
non-Jews too much about the dark side of American Jewish 
life, has been instrumental in bringing East European writing, 
especially Jewish writing, to the United States. Like his elders, 
Saul *Bellow and Arthur *Miller, and other American Jewish 
writers, Roth explored the Holocaust, albeit from the vantage 
point of safety, from the perspective of memory. His offering, 
a 2004 work of counterhistory, The Plot against America, envi- 
sions an antisemitic Charles Lindbergh as president from 1941, 
not Franklin Delano Roosevelt, and depicts a counterhistory 
so vividly that even though the reader knows it is fiction, he 
rapidly turns the pages to see how it turns out. 

Holocaust literature has been recognized and rewarded 
as unique testimony of the human spirit. In 2002, the Hun- 
garian Jewish writer Imre *Kertész was awarded the Nobel 
Prize for literature “for writing that upholds the fragile ex- 
perience of the individual against the barbaric arbitrariness 
of history,” 

The citation read: “In his writing Imre Kertész explores 
the possibility of continuing to live and think as an indi- 
vidual in an era in which the subjection of human beings to 
social forces has become increasingly complete.... For him 
Auschwitz is not an exceptional occurrence that like an alien 
body subsists outside the normal history of Western Europe. 
It is the ultimate truth about human degradation in modern 
existence.” His work, especially his novel Sorstalansdg (1975; 
Fateless, 1992), deals with his experience as a young teenager in 
Auschwitz. As does his Kaddis a meg nem sziiletett gyermekért 
(1990; Kaddish for a Child not Born, 1997), which shares much 
of Primo Levi's pessimism regarding the human condition, 
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and explores the dubious blessing of survival and the price 
paid for that survival. 

There is a paradox relating to the Holocaust: the more 
distant we stand from the event the larger the event looms. For 
some writers the event is no longer the focus, but memory; 
not direct experience but the recollection of that experience by 
themselves or by others. The focus is on memory, most espe- 
cially when there is a struggle for memory. Saul *Friedlaender, 
a distinguished historian who has focused on the Holocaust, 
produced what may arguably be called his most important 
work in When Memory Comes (1979; originally published in 
France as Quand vient la souvenir, 1978). A child survivor of 
the Holocaust whose parents were murdered in Auschwitz, 
raised as a Catholic, Friedlaender was told the truth about 
himself only as he was preparing to enter the priesthood. Child 
survivors of the Holocaust, young children especially who by 
the turn of the twenty-first century were men and women in 
their sixties and seventies, have been insistent that they too 
remember. For years, many of them had their memories chal- 
lenged - sometimes protectively, sometimes defiantly, and 
sometimes dismissively as people said: “What could you re- 
member, you were only a child.” 

Children’s memories are suspect; so too are their mem- 
oirs, especially now after the controversy surrounding Binja- 
min Wilkomirski’s Fragments (1995), a brilliant “memoir” that 
was very well reviewed but turned out to have been a work of 
imaginative fiction. The fraud was scandalous, injurious to the 
entire genre of memoirs, and fodder in the hands of those who 
would deny the Holocaust and challenge all survivors’ testi- 
mony. The genocide scholar and young child survivor Robert 
Melson’s work False Papers (2000) was an important attempt 
to distinguish between the stories that he had heard and the 
moments he recalled. Children may not remember events be- 
cause events have a context and a history, and children may 
not be familiar with either. They will recall, often quite vividly, 
emotions like fear and terror, excitement or anticipation. They 
may even recall colors and smells, which later knowledge per- 
mits them to interpret events in a more complete narrative. 
Despite his youth at the time, Melson insists on the integrity 
of his memory and keeps the reader informed of the difference 
between what he has remembered and what he has pieced to- 
gether as an adult. Melson insists that he remembers what he 
remembers, but fortifies his personal memories by allowing the 
reader to understand how the fragments of his memories have 
been pieced together into a coherent narrative. He interviewed 
his parents over an extended period of time and presents their 
stories in their own voices. Nina, Willy, and Bobi thus emerge 
with integrity of their own, and each character is given his due. 
Yehuda Nir has written of The Lost Childhood (1989). His teen- 
age years were not a period of adolescence; he went from child- 
hood to adulthood with the German invasion. His sentiments 
are mirrored by the historian Nechama Tec’s Dry Tears: The 
Story of a Lost Childhood (1982). Alexandra Zapruder edited 
an important collection of children’s diaries and essays written 
during the Holocaust in Salvaged Pages (2002). 
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Child survivors must be distinguished from children of 
survivors. Helen Epstein’s Children of the Holocaust: Conversa- 
tions with Sons and Daughters of Survivors (1979) called a gen- 
eration into being. And several major writers have emerged 
as literary figures in their own right who are children of sur- 
vivors and who have made the Holocaust a centerpiece, if 
not the centerpiece, of their work. See Under - Love (1989; in 
Hebrew, 1986) is one of many fine works by the Israeli author 
David Grossman. American writers like Melvin Bukiet, author 
of Stories of an Imaginary Childhood (1992), After (1996), and 
Nothing Makes You Free: Writings by Descendants of the Jew- 
ish Holocaust Survivors (2002), an anthology he edited, and 
Thane Rosenbaum, author of Second Hand Smoke (1999), Eli- 
jah Visible (1996), and Golems of Gotham (2002), have cen- 
tered their work on their experience as children of survivors. 
The cartoonist Art *Spiegelman used his craft to daringly and 
controversially portray his family narrative in two works, 
Maus (1986) and Maus 1 (1991), and was awarded the Pulit- 
zer Prize for his efforts. 

Women’s literature has emerged as a distinct form of 
Holocaust narrative. While Jewish women were victimized 
as Jews, there are distinct aspects to their suffering that are 
not encompassed in the male experience and the male nar- 
rative. Dalia Offer and Lenore Weizmann, Carol Rittner and 
John Roth have compiled anthologies and critical discussions. 
Charlotte Delbo is a non-Jewish French writer who has shared 
her experience as an inmate. The Holocaust has been used by 
some women writers as an instrument to advance a feminist 
agenda, usually unsuccessfully. More importantly, when the 
tools of women’s studies are used to understand unique as- 
pects of the Holocaust, little controversy emerges and greater 
understanding. 

The emergence of Holocaust literature has spawned the 
field of literary studies of the Holocaust. Lawrence Langer 
wrote The Holocaust and the Literary Imagination (1975) as a 
student of literature; his subsequent works have been attempts 
to understand the Holocaust through the lens of literature and 
increasingly of art. He has given the field a definitive under- 
standing of the situation of the victims with his memorable 
phrase “choiceless choices.” He has been insistent that the Ho- 
locaust be confronted not as a tragedy but as an atrocity, an 
event without redemptive meaning that shatters the orderli- 
ness of time and perspective. 

Alvin Rosenfeld has spent half a century using literary 
criticism as a lens of understanding. His early work Double 
Dying: Reflections on Holocaust Literature (1980) has been 
joined by a later, edited, work, Thinking About the Holocaust: 
After Half a Century (1997), that uses his skill as a literary 
scholar to probe the Holocaust. Sidra DeKoven Ezrahi’s By 
Words Alone: The Holocaust in Literature (1980), explores lit- 
erature and the limitations of literature. 

The literary critic Terrence Des Pres introduced the term 
“excremental assault” (in The Survivor: An Anatomy of Life in 
the Death Camps, 1976), which over time has been understood 
not as a metaphor but as an actual depiction of the Nazi at- 
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tempt at human defilement. What Bruno Bettelheim in the 
Informed Heart (1960) once dismissed as infantilization of the 
victims has come to be perceived as structural. Robert Jan Van 
Pelt described the architecture of Auschwitz in Anatomy of the 
Auschwitz Death Camp (1994), edited by Israel Gutman and 
Michael Berenbaum. Van Pelt tallied 70 latrines for 35,000 
inmates, a biological catastrophe that was an essential part of 
the design of the camp. Dehumanization, as Gitta Sereny dis- 
covered in her memoir, Into That Darkness: From Mercy Kill- 
ing to Mass Murder (1974), was essential to the perpetrators. 
It made the act of killing easier. 

David Roskies and Alan Mintz, both of the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary, both students of Hebrew literature and 
Roskies of Yiddish literature, have attempted to put this lit- 
erature of the Shoah into the context of the history of Jewish 
literature and thus to explore what it shares in common and 
where it differs. Roskies’ anthology, Literature of Destruction: 
Jewish Responses to Catastrophe (1989), traverses the whole of 
Jewish literature and places the Holocaust within it, while his 
work Against the Apocalypse: Responses to Catastrophe in Mod- 
ern Jewish Culture (1984), confines itself to the modern world 
and travels far beyond literature. Mintz, in Hurban: Responses 
to Catastrophe in Hebrew Literature (1984), seeks like Roskies 
to explore the Holocaust in a broader context. He later wrote 
on Popular Culture and the Shaping of Holocaust Memory in 
America (2001). 

Gabriel Rosenfeld has explored counterhistory in The 
World Hitler Never Made (2005). Thus with all the exalted 
genre of Holocaust literature, there is a dark side as well; high 
art joins low. In the hands of talented and respectful writ- 
ers, those who approach the subject with fear and trembling, 
the very subject matter calls forth new creation and expands 
the boundaries of literary possibility. It illumines our under- 
standing of the event as those with imagination, sensitivity, 
and talent grapple with its impact and asks new questions or 
explore old questions in new ways. And because the Holo- 
caust has now become a paradigmatic manifestation of twen- 
tieth-century evil, a centerpiece of our understanding of all 
evil and of the human capacity to inflict and to endure evil, 
there is no doubt that it will be a subject of literature for the 
future as well. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Halperin, Messengers from the Dead 
(1970); A. Alvarez, in: Commentary 38, no. 5 (Nov., 1964), 65-69; 
D.G. Roskies, in Conservative Judaism (Summer, 1971), 41-45; E. 
Roditi, in: Congress bi- Weekly, 33, no. 13 (Oct. 24, 1966), 15-16; M. 
Syrkin, in: Midstream, 12:5 (May, 1966), 3-20; E. Pawel, ibid., 16, no. 


6 (June/July, 1970), 14-26. 
[Michael Berenbaum (2" ed.)] 


Historiography of the Holocaust 

Literature dealing with the Holocaust began to take shape in 
the 1950s. From the end of the war through the early 1950s 
the main task was gathering facts and personal memoirs. P. 
Friedman collected a bibliography of bibliographies of that 
period. Among the first were Léon Poliakov, Bréviaire de la 
haine (1951; Harvest of Hate, 1954) and Gerald *Reitlinger, The 
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Final Solution (1953). They describe actual events, look at some 
of the primary sources of Nazi hatred, and ask how such cold- 
blooded murder could have been perpetrated. In these studies 
the Jews appear as a passive element, the helpless victims of the 
machinery of destruction. In Their Brothers’ Keepers (1967) P. 
Friedman attempted to describe mainly the courageous stand 
of the Jews, as did Ber Mark from a pro-Communist point of 
view in Walka i zaglada warszawskiego getta (1959). A new era 
in Holocaust research was inaugurated with Raul Hilberg’s 
‘The Destruction of the European Jews (1961), which is the basic 
book for an understanding of German bureaucracy and the 
history of the murder of the Jews. Like the previous works it 
is based mainly on German sources. Hilberg studies in depth 
the amoral character of German bureaucracy and in doing 
so alludes to the danger inherent in bureaucratic systems as a 
whole. While he does not deal specifically with Jewish reac- 
tion, he states that Jewish leadership during that period be- 
came part of the Nazi bureaucratic system, albeit unwillingly, 
and that this contributed to the efficiency and the lack of any 
real resistance. He believes that the passivity of the Jewish peo- 
ple was the result of its historical Diaspora heritage, and that 
they did not avail themselves, except in isolated instances, of 
the only possible mode of reaction: armed revolt. 

Many questions on these subjects were raised at the Eich- 
mann trial in 1961. The dramatic character of the trial and the 
wealth of facts that emerged provided a new incentive to re- 
search into the Holocaust. Among the directly related publi- 
cations are Ne’um ha-Petihah meet Gidon Hausner, Ha-Yoez 
ha-Mishpati la-Memshalah neged Edolf Eichmann, Piskei Din 
ve-Eduyyot, 1 (1961-63); idem, Ne’um ha-Sikkum 3 (1962); 
H. Barlas, N. Blumenthal, and Y. Kermish, Ha-Shoah ve-ha- 
Mishpat, 1-3 (1961-63); and R.M.W. Kempner, Eichmann und 
Konplizen (1961) (Heb., Ha-Mikzoa Hashmadah (1963)), and 
Gideon Hausner, Justice in Jerusalem (1966). 

Hannah Arendt in Eichmann in Jerusalem: A Report on 
the Banality of Evil (1963) interpreted the facts in an extreme 
manner. She believed that the atrocities had been perpetrated 
by bureaucrats the likes of which are found in large numbers 
in every society today. In her opinion, Jewish leadership co- 
operated fully with the Nazis and it would have been better 
had there been no leaders. Jacob Robinson in his And the 
Crooked Shall be Made Straight (1965) pointed out countless 
errors in her book, and seriously challenged the validity of her 
conclusions. The book by the psychologist Bruno Bettelheim, 
‘The Informed Heart (1961), expresses views related to those 
of Hilberg. The Nazi system, as evidenced by what happened 
during the reign of terror in the concentration camps, had the 
power to crush its victims and turn them into mere ciphers. 
Only rare individuals could survive; it was precisely the Jews 
with their humanistic-liberal education who were among the 
easiest victims. Robinson also replied to Bettelheim in Psycho- 
analysis in a Vacuum: B. Bettelheim and the Holocaust (1970). 
From objections to the books of Hilberg, Arendt, and Bettel- 
heim, an apologetic literature emerged that tried to defend 
the stand of the Jews: e.g., Y. Suhl, They Fought Back (1967); 
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M. Elkins, Forged in Fury (1971); and R. Ainzstein in his Jew- 
ish Resistance in Nazi-Occupied Eastern Europe (1974) went to 
extremes in describing the Holocaust as the history of the war 
of the armed Jews against the Nazis. The aim of such an exag- 
gerated approach was possibly to fill the spiritual need of the 
Jewish public in general, and that of the Israelis in particular, 
to counteract the feeling of helplessness felt so strongly at the 
Eichmann trial. 

In Eastern Europe, mainly in Poland, historiography that 
explains the Holocaust as the result of the rise to power of 
German imperialism and European fascism has been preva- 
lent (especially since 1967). The Polish people are described 
as assisting in the attempts to save the Jews while the Jews are 
described as totally passive and their leadership as traitorous 
and weak. Allegations were directed particularly against the 
Zionists, who are said to have cooperated with the Nazis. Ac- 
cording to these interpretations, the ghetto uprisings, espe- 
cially in the Warsaw ghetto, were carried out by pro-Commu- 
nist Jews under Communist leadership. Such is the case with 
W. Bartoszewski-Z. Lewin, Righteous Among Nations: How 
the Poles Helped the Jews, 1939-1945 (1969), which describes 
in broad detail the help allegedly extended by most of the Pol- 
ish people to the Jews. This distortion of history is also found 
in the works of serious historians: G. Madajczyk, Polityka 111 
Rzeszy w okupowanej Polace (1970), K. Iranek-Osmecki, Kto 
ratuje jedno zycie... Polacy i Zydzi 1939-1945 (1968). Some Pol- 
ish historiography, occasionally shared by Polish emigrés to 
the West, tends to become propaganda and approaches anti- 
semitism by accusing the Jews, in effect, of participating in 
their own annihilation. 

The Nazis (“neo-Nazis”), and those who consciously or 
unconsciously support them, also have their own propaganda 
historiography: P. Rassinier, Le drame des Juifs européens 
(1964); R. Harwood, Did Six Million Really Die: The Truth at 
Last (1974); Austin J. App, The Six Million Swindle: Blackmail- 
ing the German People for Hard Marks with Fabricated Corpses 
(1974); T. Christophersen, The Auschwitz-Betrug (1975). This 
literature minimizes the number of Jews murdered, denies the 
very existence of the gas chambers in Auschwitz, claims that 
the Jews suffered no more than other nations and that their 
only casualties were war victims, or even that the murder of 
the Jews did not take place at all. This propaganda reached its 
climax with a book by Arthur R. Butz, The Hoax of the Twen- 
tieth Century (1976), which claims that only a million Jews 
were killed during the war, that all the others emigrated and 
scattered, and that the Holocaust was invented by the Jews 
to extract money from the Germans and gain favor with the 
Western powers. 

Following the Eichmann trial, and increasingly from the 
end of the 1960s, historiographic literature has been published 
that is not connected with any ideology. While Nora Levin's 
The Holocaust (1968) is largely a repeat of Hilberg’s great book, 
The War against the Jews 1933-1945 (1975) by Lucy S. Dawido- 
wicz was a new attempt at producing a general work on the 
Holocaust. The book does not deal with all of Jewish Europe 
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and makes some generalizations that are not accepted by all 
research scholars. However, it does help in producing a much 
more balanced picture. A book by N. Eck, Shoat ha-Am ha- 
Yehudi be-Europa (1975), is a less convincing comprehensive 
attempt. Helen Fein in her Accounting for Genocide (1979) 
uses a sociological-historical model that attempts to explain 
the differences between various occupied countries with re- 
gard to victimization of the Jews. Yehuda Bauer’s Holocaust in 
Historical Perspective (1978) and The Jewish Emergence from 
Powerlessness (1979) are analytical attempts to deal with over- 
all problems of the period from the historian’s angle. Studies 
on many specific topics are missing and, although significant 
progress in the field of monographs and basic research has 
been made, without such studies it will be difficult to arrive 
at a balanced historical description. German scholars deal in 
depth with the study of the Nazi policy towards the Jews; e.g., 
H. Krausnick’s “Judenverfolgung,’ in Helmut Krausnick, Mar- 
tin Broszat, and Hans-Adolf Jacobsen, Anatomy of the ss State 
(1968), clarifies when the Nazis decided on the Final Solution 
and the stages in the Nazi policy towards the Jewish question. 
Andreas Hillgruber in “Die Endlosung und das Deutsche Os- 
timperium” in Viertel-jahreshefte fuer Zeitgeschichte, 2 (1972) 
deals with the connection between the murder of the Jews 
and the policy of Hitler towards the East; V.D. Adam in Juden- 
politik im Dritten Reich (1972) traces the administrative steps 
of the Nazis towards the Jews and the tortuous paths of Nazi 
policy. Generally speaking, however, neither German, nor 
American, British, or French historiography has integrated 
the Holocaust in its analysis of World War 11. 

Isaiah Trunk’s Judenrat (1972) deals with the problemat- 
ics of the Jewish Councils (Judenraete) in Poland and in the 
Baltic countries and their areas of activity and patterns of 
behavior. Another comprehensive survey of Judenraete is 
to be found in Patterns of Jewish Leadership in Nazi Europe 
1933-1945 (1979), in the Proceedings of the Third Yad Vashem 
International Historical Conference, April 1979. Bibliography 
on this subject was collected by V. Wahlen in “Select Bib- 
liography Judenraete under the Nazi Rule,” in Yad Vashem 
Studies, 10 (1974). Books of basic documentation have been 
published: Nachman Blumental, Darko shel Judenrat (1962) 
on the Bialystok ghetto; Blumental, Teudot mi-Getto Lublin 
(1967); Blumental and Yosef Kermish, Ha-Meri ve-ha-Mered 
be-Getto Varshah (1965); Adam Czerniakow, Yoman Getto 
Varshah (1969). In addition to the collections of documents, 
more than 500 books in commemoration of destroyed com- 
munities and memoirs of survivors have been published. Each 
adds a piece to the puzzle. 

The study of the reaction, behavior, and resistance of the 
Jews is also still in progress. Among the important studies 
on this subject are Z.A. Brown and D. Levin, Toldoteha shel 
Mahteret, ha-Irgun ha-Lohem shel Yehudei Kovno (1962), on 
Kovno; Yitzhak *Arad, Vilna ha-Yehudit be-Maavakah u-ve- 
Kilyon (1976) on Vilna; Arad, Ghetto in Flames (1980) on Vilna; 
Israel Gutman, Mered Kovno (1962), on Kovno; Gutman, 
Mered ha-Nezurim (1963), about Mordecai Anielewicz; Gut- 
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man, Yehudei Varshah 1939-1943 (1977), on Warsaw; A. Mar- 
galiot, Ben hatsalah le-ovdan: ‘iyunim be-toldot Yehude Ger- 
manyah 1932-1938 (Jerusalem, 1990); and Livia Rothkirchen, 
Hurban Yahadut Slovakia (1961), on Slovakia. The description 
of the rescue of the Jews of Denmark is a separate chapter that 
has been dealt with by L. Yahil’s Hazalat ha-Yehudim be-De- 
nyah (1967; The Rescue of Danish Jewry, 1969). 

Studies of armed resistance by the Jews include Yehuda 
Bauer, They Chose Life: Resistance in the Holocaust (1973); 
Dov Levin, With Their Backs to the Wall (1978); Dov Levin, 
Lohamim ve-Omedim al Nafsham: Milhemet Yehudei Lita 
ba-Nazim 1941-1945 (1975), on Lithuania; Dov Levin, Im 
ha-Gav el ha-Kir - Lehimat Yehudei Latvia neged ha-Nazim 
1942-1944 (1978), on Latvia; Shmuel Krakowski, Lehimah 
Yehudit be-Polin neged ha-Nazim 1942-1944 (1977), on Po- 
land; Erich Kulka, Ha-Yehudim be-Zeva Swoboda bi-Berit 
ha-Moazot,; Lehimat Yehudei Tchekhoslovakia be-Nazim be- 
Milhemet ha-Olam ha-Sheniah (1977), on Jews with the Czech 
Army in the U.S.S.R. 

However, most of the specific research on these subjects 
has appeared in articles and monographs published mainly 
in the collections of Yad Vashem Studies, thirty-three vol- 
umes as of 2006 in Hebrew and English; Yalkut Moreshet (73 
issues as of 2006); Dappim le-Heker ha-Shoah ve-ha-Mered, 
published by Bet Lohamei ha-Gettaot, First Series, two vol- 
umes (1951-52); Second Series, 17 volumes up to 2006; Insti- 
tute for Research of the Holocaust Period, the University of 
Haifa and the Ghetto Fighters House, Studies of the Holocaust 
Period Vol. 1 (1978). Yad Vashem has also published collec- 
tions of studies: Ha-Amidah ha-Yehudit bi-Tekufat ha-Shoah 
(1973), an introduction into the general problems of the Ho- 
locaust, and Nisyonot Hazalah be-Tekufat ha-Shoah (1976), 
on rescue attempts. 

Among those who have written on the survivors of the 
Holocaust are Z. Zimmerman, “Li-Demutah shel Sheerit ha- 
Peletah be-Germanyah” (in Gesher, 4, 1969); Zimmerman, 
Ha-Itonut shel Sheerit ha-Peletah be-Germanyah (1970), on 
the survivors’ press; Yehuda Bauer, Flight and Rescue: Brikha 
(1970). 

There has been an increase in the literature on the at- 
titude of the various countries and groups to the Holocaust. 
Those concerning the United States include David S. Wyman’s 
Paper Walls (1968); Henry L. Feingold, The Politics of Rescue 
(1970); and Saul S. Friedman, No Haven for the Oppressed 
(1973). Piercing questions about the apathy of the world are 
raised by Arthur D. Morse in While Six Million Died (1968). 
More and more questions are being asked about the attitude 
of the Jews of the free world and the Yishuv in Palestine to- 
wards their brethren under the Nazi rule, as in Yehuda Bauer’s 
American Jewry and the Holocaust (1980). In the Jewish and 
Christian worlds, questions are raised as to how an omnipo- 
tent God could have allowed such bestiality to occur. From a 
traditional but not necessarily Orthodox Jewish point of view, 
Emil Fackenheim’s God’ Presence in History (1970) deals with 
the “commanding voice of Auschwitz” against giving Hitler a 
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posthumous victory. A more conservative approach is that of 
Eliezer Berkovits in Faith after the Holocaust (1973). He dwells 
on the doctrine of hester panim (God's turning away His face). 
Irving J. Rosenbaum’s The Holocaust and Halakhah (1976) pro- 
duces evidence that there was ongoing religious activity dur- 
ing the Holocaust, as does H.J. Zimmels’ The Echo of the Nazi 
Holocaust in the Rabbinic Literature (1975). A critical approach 
to the religious aspect of the Holocaust is in Richard L. Rubin- 
stein, After Auschwitz (1966); Alexander Donat, The Holocaust 
Kingdom (1965); and Donat, “Kol mi-Tokh ha-Afar” (in Yal- 
kut Moreshet, 21, 1976; “Reply” of M. Unna in ibid., 22, 1976). 

A summary of the various theological approaches and 
their categorization according to models (mainly biblical) ap- 
pears in P. Peli’s Be-Hippus ahar Lashon Datit la-Shoah (Shena- 
ton Yerushalayim, 1977). 

Another trend in historiography aims at clarifying the 
sources of Nazi antisemitism: Samuel Ettinger, “Shorshei ha- 
Anti-Shemiyyut be-Zeman ha-Hadash, and Jacob L. Talmon, 
“Teudah ve-Edut: Mashma‘utah ha-Universalit shel ha-Anti- 
Shemiyyut ha-Hadashah” (in Shoat Yehudei Europa, 1973) in- 
vestigated the question of whether Nazi antisemitism is a new 
historical phenomenon or the continuation of traditional an- 
tisemitism of the Christian religious type. Uriel Tal, in Chris- 
tians and Jews in Germany: Religion, Politics and Ideology in the 
Second Reich, 1870-1914 (1975), studies the prior background 
to these problems. In a number of articles (cf. Yad Vashem 
x111) Tal examines in depth some of the basic historiographi- 
cal problems of the Holocaust. The influence of mass culture 
on the development of deep-seated hatred of the Jews is in- 
vestigated by George Mosse in Germans and Jews (1970) and 
The Nationalization of the Masses (1975). 

Saul Friedlaender in Pius xu and the Third Reich (1966; 
Pie x11 et le 111° Reich, 1964), L'anti-semitisme Nazi: histoire 
dune psychose collective (1971), and “The Historical Signifi- 
cance of the Holocaust” (in The Jerusalem Quarterly, 1, 1976) 
makes use of psychology to explain the history of the Holo- 
caust and investigates the relationship between the Catholic 
Church and the Jews during that period. Other studies on the 
subject are Guenther Lewy’s The Catholic Church and Nazi 
Germany (1964), and from the Christian point of view, Frank- 
lin H. Littell and Hubert G. Locke (eds.), The German Church 
Struggle and the Holocaust (1974); Littel, The Crucifixion of the 
Jews (1976); A. Roy Eckardt, Elder and Younger Brothers: The 
Encounter of Jews and Christians (1967); and Rosemary Rad- 
ford Ruether, Faith and Fratricide (1975). All these works show 
that Christian antisemitism had a central influence upon the 
development of Nazi antisemitism. 

Discussion about the influence of the Holocaust on lit- 
erature and art has become more widespread, for example in 
Shamai Golan (ed.), Ha-Shoah: Pirkei Edut ve-Sifrut (1976); 
Cynthia Haft, The Theme of Nazi Concentration Camps in 
French Literature (1973); Jacob Glatstein, Israel Knox, and 
Samuel Margoshes (eds.), Anthology of Holocaust Literature 
(1973); and Lawrence L. Langer, The Holocaust and the Liter- 
ary Imagination (1975). 
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Various bibliographical works have been published on 
this theme. Philip Friedman gathered material on the first pe- 
riod of research in his bibliography of bibliographies; Mendel 
Piekarz (ed.), Ha-Shoah Veha-Gevurah be-Aspaklaryah Shel 
ha-’itonut ha-’Ivrit, four volumes (1966; “The Jewish Holocaust 
and Heroism Through the Eyes of the Hebrew Press”); Piekarz, 
Ha-Shoah u-Sefiheha be-Sefarim ha-Ivri’im she-Yats'u la-or be- 
Shanim 1933-1972, two volumes (1974; “The Holocaust and its 
Aftermath”); Philip Friedman and Josef Gar, Bibliography of 
Yiddish Books on the Catastrophe and Heroism (1962); Jacob 
Robinson, The Holocaust and After-Sources and Literature in 
English (1973); Guide to Unpublished Material of the Holocaust 
Period, The Hebrew University Institute of Contemporary 
Jewry, 1-5 (1970-79). 

[Yehuda Bauer and Aharon Weiss] 


In the years between 1980 and 2005, scholarship on the 
Holocaust has grown in quality and quantity and in a certain 
sense is overwhelming. 

Studying and researching the Holocaust has become a 
multidisciplinary task. Historians still dominate but the ar- 
eas of psychology and literature, sociology and theology, phi- 
losophy and film, linguistics and even chemistry and archi- 
tecture have made important contributions to the field. Two 
major developments will have an ongoing impact on the sub- 
ject. With the collapse of Communism and the fall of the Iron 
Curtain, the United States Holocaust Memorial Museum and 
Yad Vashem have jointly and individually undertaken ma- 
jor efforts throughout Europe, especially Eastern Europe, to 
microfilm records relating to the Holocaust. These records, 
hitherto inaccessible to Western scholars, are now available 
in Washington and/or Jerusalem. It will take decades to mine 
this material. The ongoing declassification of records will 
make still more material available, and this too is shedding 
important light on the field. Secondly, as the invention of 
video technology coincided with increased consciousness of 
the Holocaust, survivor testimony is now available and will 
add to increased understanding not just of the history of the 
Shoah, but also to personalize and individualize that under- 
standing. This new material will also provide a useful tool to 
probe memory and contrast earlier testimony, when the events 
were fresh in the survivors’ minds and untainted by informa- 
tion acquired later. 

Several general histories been published, and they have 
added immeasurably to Holocaust understanding. Raul Hil- 
berg has published a second (1985) and third edition (2003) 
of his magisterial work, The Destruction of the European Jews, 
along with his introduction to the study of the Holocaust, 
Sources of Holocaust Research: An Analysis (2001). He also 
published Perpetrator, Victim, Bystander: The Jewish Catastro- 
phe 1933-45 (1992). Hilberg incorporated documents not avail- 
able for his first edition and each subsequent edition has been 
a refinement and more precise than the original. His work on 
Sources is an important guide to how to read documents. He 
never backs off from his reading of the way in which German 
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documents perceived the Jewish struggle, though the Eng- 
lish edition of the Warsaw Diary of Adam Czerniakow clearly 
articulates the dilemma facing Jewish leadership. As always, 
Hilberg’s work is authoritative and instructive. 

Martin Gilbert’s The Holocaust: A History of the Jews dur- 
ing the Second World War (1985) makes voluminous use of 
testimonies to narrate the events. It offers the texture of testi- 
mony and packs emotional power. Saul Friedlander has writ- 
ten the first of a proposed two-volume study, Nazi Germany 
and the Jews (Volume 1: The Years of Persecution, 1933-1939); 
which weaves together narratives that have seldom been com- 
bined, along with rigorous historical analysis. Richard L. Ru- 
benstein and John K. Roth have updated Approaches to Aus- 
chwitz: The Holocaust and Its Legacy (1987, 2003). It provides 
diverse ways of understanding the event, from psychology to 
theology, history, and literature as well as film and art. Yehuda 
Bauer's History of the Holocaust (1982) is meant for classroom 
use. It offers a comprehensive view from the perspective of Is- 
rael’s preeminent Holocaust scholar. Younger scholars Debo- 
rah Dwork and Robert Jan van Pelt have written Holocaust: 
A History (2002). The title is appropriately modest for a sub- 
stantive work that balances the large narrative of history with 
the personal stories of survivors. The authors had previously 
collaborated on Auschwitz: 1270 to the Present and have woven 
the historical with the personal. Because of Van Pelt’s training 
as an architect, the book pays attention to physical construc- 
tion and architectural issues, and because of Dwork’s writings 
on children, the plight of children is illustrated throughout. 
Michael Marrus’ The Holocaust in History (1987) reviews the 
major issues of historical debate in the first 42 years after the 
Shoah and still has enduring value. Omer Bartov’s Germany's 
War and the Holocaust; Disputed Histories (2002) brings to- 
gether German historians of World War 11 with Holocaust 
historians, Israeli, American, and German. 

Lawrence Langer began his career as a student of litera- 
ture who touched on the Holocaust. He then became a student 
of the Holocaust who uses his literary training to understand 
the event and its representations. His work on Holocaust Tes- 
timonies: The Ruins of Memory (1991) is probing and uncom- 
promising, as is Versions of Survival: The Holocaust and the 
Human Spirit (1982). The literary anthology he edited, Art from 
the Ashes (1995), is comprehensive and offers a wide range of 
literary and other artistic explorations. Together with Alvin 
Rosenfeld, whose works include Imagining Hitler (1995), Anne 
Frank and the Future of Holocaust Memory (2005), and the 
volume he edited, Thinking about Hitler: After Half a Century 
(1997), and Sidra Ezrachi, author of By Words Alone: The Ho- 
locaust in Literature (1980), have demonstrated that literature 
is indispensable to understanding the Holocaust. 

Helen Fein’s Accounting for Genocide (1979) deals with the 
sociology of the Holocaust and has implications for all geno- 
cide. Zygmunt Bauman’s Modernity and the Holocaust (1989) 
is less comprehensive but more explorative, concise and hard- 
hitting. The introductory essay on the sociology of the Holo- 
caust — or lack thereof - is highly critical of his field. 
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Three encyclopedias have appeared: Israel Gutman’s En- 
cyclopedia of the Holocaust (1990); The Holocaust Encyclope- 
dia (2001), edited by Walter Laqueur; and the Encyclopedia 
of the Holocaust (2000), edited by Robert Rozett and Shmuel 
Spector. There is a companion to Gutman’s work, the Ency- 
clopedia of the Third Reich (1991), edited by Christian Zent- 
ner and Friedmann Bedurftig. It focuses on the perpetrators 
and not their victims. 

The Holocaust Chronicle (2000) uses the chronology of 
the Holocaust to build a pictorial and documentary presen- 
tation. Israel Charny’s Encyclopedia of Genocide (1999) pro- 
vides a broader perspective within the context of compara- 
tive genocide. Yad Vashem is in the process of publishing the 
country-by-country Encyclopedia of the Righteous Among the 
Nations: Rescuers of Jews during the Holocaust (2003- ), and 
Shmuel Spector has edited The Encyclopedia of Jewish Life: 
Before and During the Holocaust (2001). Each of these works 
demonstrates the way in which the field of Holocaust Stud- 
ies has come of age. 

The United States Holocaust Memorial Museum has pub- 
lished the Historical Atlas of the Holocaust (1996), which as- 
sists in understanding the Holocaust through its geography. 
It joined an earlier work by Martin Gilbert. 

For a further sense of Adolf Hitler, Gerhard L. Weinberg 
has edited Hitler’s Second Book: The Unpublished Sequel to 
Mein Kampf (2003), which expands the understanding of Hit- 
ler. John Lukacs, in The Hitler of History (1998), allows those 
who have not read the detailed biographies of the Fuehrer to 
understand their import and the man they depict. It is less a 
biography than a study of the merits and limitations of the bi- 
ographies that have been written about him. Since 1980, sev- 
eral other works on Hitler have appeared; among them Ger- 
ald Fleming's Hitler and the Final Solution (1984) and Richard 
Breitman’s The Architect of Genocide: Himmler and The Final 
Solution (1991) are valuable additions to the field. 

More work has been forthcoming on the groups that the 
Nazis defined as enemies of the state and confined in concen- 
tration camps. Guenter Lewy’s The Nazi Persecution of the 
Gypsies (2000) is the most comprehensive and best recent 
study on the subject. Gunther Grau’s Hidden Holocaust? Gay 
and Lesbian Persecution in Germany 1933-45 (1995) is an im- 
portant collection of documents relating to the German per- 
secution of homosexuals. 

Henry Friedlander has added a work on the German 
euthanasia program, The Origins of Nazi Genocide from Eu- 
thanasia to the Final Solution (1995). Together with Robert 
J. Lifton’s Nazi Doctors, it shapes our understanding of the 
role of physicians, who they were, what they did, and what it 
was about their professional life that enabled them to partic- 
ipate in atrocities. Furthermore, it now makes it impossible 
to speak of the evolution of gassing without speaking of the 
so-called euthanasia program. Christopher Browning's Fate- 
ful Months (1985) also provides a connection between the 
euthanasia killing and the emergence of permanent gassing 
installations. 
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Several works have been written on the fate of the Misch- 
linge. Among them are Bryan Mark Rigg’s Hitler's Jewish Sol- 
diers: The Untold Story of Nazi Racial Laws and Men of Jewish 
Descent in the German Military (2002) and Larry Orbach and 
Vivien Orbach-Smith’s Soaring Underground: A Young Fugi- 
tive’s Life in Nazi Berlin (1996). James EF. Tent’s In the Shadow 
of the Holocaust: Nazi Persecution of Jewish-German Christians 
(2003) further probes the unique situation of those Christians 
whom German law defined as Jews. 

As to the treatment of ghetto life, Israel Gutman’s The 
Warsaw Ghetto (1982) is still an unmatched work on Warsaw, 
the largest of the ghettos. Lucjan Dubroszycki’s English edi- 
tion of The Chronicle of the Lodz Ghetto (1984) is an invalu- 
able source, as is Surviving the Holocaust: The Kovno Diary of 
Abraham Tory (1990). Alan Adelson and Robert Lapides’ The 
Lodz Ghetto: Inside a Community under Siege (1989) provides 
excellent material for understanding this unique ghetto. 

Christopher Browning has written with Juergen Mat- 
thaus The Origins of the Final Solution: The Evolution of Nazi 
Jewish Policy September 1939-March 1942 (2004), which sheds 
important light on the interplay between local and regional 
decisions, on the one hand, and a comprehensive policy re- 
garding the Jews throughout German-occupied Europe, on 
the other. It provoked significant controversy in Jerusalem 
when Browning appeared there, and it dovetails with Brown- 
ing’s other works, including The Path to Genocide: Essays on 
Launching the Final Solution (1992) and Fateful Months: Essays 
on the Emergence of the Final Solution (1985). 

In the mid-1990s, Daniel Jonah Goldhagen published 
Hitler’s Willing Executioners: Ordinary Germans and the Ho- 
locaust (1996), which joined with Christopher Browning’s Or- 
dinary Men: Reserve Police Battalion 101 and the Final Solution 
in Poland to intensify the discussion of the killers and their 
motivations. It also added insights into both the death marches 
and the motivations of the Einsatzgruppen. Richard Rhodes’ 
Masters of Death: The ss-Einsatzgruppen and the Invention of 
the Holocaust (2002) provides vivid descriptions of the killers’ 
activities and also probes their motivations. 

Jan T. Gross’ Neighbors: The Destruction of the Jewish 
Community in Jedwabne, Poland (2001), which describes the 
fate of the Jews who were murdered by the local Polish pop- 
ulation of that town in a pogrom facilitated by the German 
presence in the region but not in the town, forced a rethink- 
ing of the role of local populations and their activities inde- 
pendent of the Einsatzgruppen. It also demonstrated the fal- 
sification of memory, as so many knew what had happened 
and so few acknowledged it, at least not until Gross put the 
story together. 

Radu Ioanid’s The Holocaust in Romania: The Destruction 
of the Jews and Gypsies under the Antonescu Regime, 1940-1944 
(2000) fills in the history of what happened in that country. 
Ioanid also produced, under the chairmanship of Elie Wiesel, 
the report of the International Commission on the Holocaust 
in Romania, commissioned by and presented to that country’s 
president. For the advanced student, Randolph Braham’s two- 
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volume study, The Politics of Genocide: The Holocaust in Hun- 
gary, remains the definitive work. Its condensation, into a slim, 
readable one-volume work of the same title offers the insights 
in a digestible form (2000). 

On Auschwitz, the work of Deborah Dwork and Rob- 
ert Jan van Pelt, Auschwitz: 1270 to the Present (1996), depicts 
the town and the camp that ultimately brought it infamy. Van 
Pelt’s The Case for Auschwitz: Evidence from the Irving Trial 
(2002), which was shaped by his testimony at the *Irving v. 
Lipstadt libel trial in Britain, is a significant study of the evo- 
lution of the gas chambers as well as of the evidence for the 
killing process at Auschwitz-Birkenau. Israel Gutman and 
Michael Berenbaum edited Anatomy of the Auschwitz Death 
Camp (1994), a study by 29 scholars of what is known about 
the killing center, the concentration camp, and the work camp. 
Michael J. Neufeld and Michael Berenbaum edited The Bomb- 
ing of Auschwitz: Should the Allies Have Attempted It? (2003), 
which brought together Holocaust historians and military 
historians who had never before been in dialogue to consider 
whether bombing had been feasible and what it would have 
achieved. The book also presents the basic documents that en- 
able students and scholars to consider the issue. 

There has been a flurry of works published by the Aus- 
chwitz-Birkenau Memorial and Museum in the post-Commu- 
nist era. Franciszek Piper’s Auschwitz Prisoner Labor (2002) 
is an important work by the chief historian of Auschwitz, and 
Andrzej Strzeleciki’s The Evacuation, Dismantling and Lib- 
eration of KL Auschwitz (2001) depicts the liberation in great 
detail. The museum has also published a comprehensive five- 
volume study, Auschwitz 1940-1945: Central Issues in the His- 
tory of the Camp (Vol. 1: Establishment and Organization of 
the Camps; Vol. 2: The Prisoners, Their Life and Work; Vol. 3: 
Mass Murder; Vol. 4: The Resistance Movement; and Vol. s: 
Epilogue). 

David S. Wyman and Rafael Medoff have produced A 
Race against Death: Peter Bergson, America, and the Holo- 
caust (2001), the oral history of Peter Bergson [Hillel Kook], 
a Lithuanian-born Palestinian Jewish activist who worked 
to call attention to the plight of the Jews and who fought the 
American Jewish establishment, much to its chagrin and 
with considerable success. These join Wyman’s bestselling 
critique of American policy during and preceding the Holo- 
caust, which he called The Abandonment of the Jews: America 
and the Holocaust 1941-1945 (1985). Americans and American 
Jews as well as Israelis now perceive Franklin D. Roosevelt's 
policies as abandonment. Henry Feingold’s Bearing Witness: 
How America and Its Jews Responded to the Holocaust (1995) 
is a balanced collection of his work that builds upon The Poli- 
tics of Rescue: The Roosevelt Administration and the Holocaust 
1938-1945 (1970). 

In the past decade, several works have appeared that 
shed light on the issue of women in the Holocaust. Carol 
Rittner and John K. Roth’s Different Voices: Women and the 
Holocaust (1993) is an excellent place to begin. Among the 
more recent works are a collection of essays by Dalia Ofer 
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and Lenore J. Weitzman, Women in the Holocaust (1998), and 
Judith Baumel’s Double Jeopardy: Gender and the Holocaust 
(1998). Nechama Tec, who has written extensively on resis- 
tance and hiding, probes the difference between women and 
men in the Holocaust in her work Resilience and Courage: 
Women, Men and the Holocaust (2003). The study of the role 
of women has moved from the orthodoxies of gender stud- 
ies to the use of those studies to enhance our understanding 
of the Holocaust and the fate of women, where it paralleled 
the experience of Jewish men and, more importantly, where 
it differed. Jewish women were victimized as Jews: the form 
that their victimization took, however, was often directly re- 
lated to their gender. 

Several studies have recently appeared on Pope Pius x11, 
who presided over the Vatican during the war years, and the 
Jews. Some studies are defensive; most are critical, some highly 
so. Included among them are John Cornwell’s Hitler’s Pope: The 
Secret History of Pius x11 (1999); Daniel Jonah Goldhagen’s A 
Moral Reckoning: The Role of the Catholic Church in the Holo- 
caust and Its Unfulfilled Duty of Repair (2002); Susan Zuccot- 
tis Under His Very Windows: The Vatican and the Holocaust 
in Italy (2000); David I. Kertzer’s The Popes Against the Jews: 
‘The Vatican’s Role in the Rise of Modern Anti-Semitism (2001); 
and the volume edited by Rittner and Roth, Pope Pius x11 and 
the Holocaust (2002). 

Among the most important theological works are Zach- 
ary Braiterman’s (God) After Auschwitz: Tradition and Change 
in Post-Holocaust Jewish Thought (1998) and David R. Blumen- 
thal’s uncompromising works Facing the Abusing God: A The- 
ology of Protest (1993) and The Banality of Good and Evil: Moral 
Lessons from the Shoah and Jewish Tradition (1999). Readers 
of English now have access to original religious teachings, in- 
cluding Rabbi Kalonymus Kalmish Shapira’s Sacred Fire: Torah 
from the Years of Fury 1939-1942 (2000) and Yissakhar Shlomo 
Teichthal’s Em Habanim Semehah: Restoration of Zion as a Re- 
sponse during the Holocaust, edited, translated, and annotated 
by Pesach Schindler (1999). 

Lawrence Langer, the literary critic, has been writing 
some of the most important theological work in his inter- 
pretation of Samuel Bak’s paintings. Readers should consider 
Langer and Bak’s In a Different Light: The Book of Genesis in 
the Art of Samuel Bak (2001). 

Yehuda Bauer, the dean of Israeli historians, published 
an important study of the attempts at rescue and the indiffer- 
ence of the West, titled Jews for Sale? Nazi-Jewish Negotiations, 
1933-1945 (1994). His Rethinking the Holocaust (2001) is a col- 
lection of essays that touch all the major issues of Holocaust 
historiography. 

Regarding the neutral powers and nongovernmental or- 
ganizations, Jean-Claude Favez’s The Red Cross and the Holo- 
caust (1999) is an English-language discussion of the contro- 
versial and failed role of the Red Cross. 

Several works have appeared relating to *Holocaust de- 
nial and especially the defeat of David Irving in the London 
trial in 2000 that branded him a racist and antisemite who 
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distorted and misrepresented historical documents in pursuit 
of an agenda to exonerate Hitler and to minimize the killing 
of Jews (he had sued the American historian Deborah Lip- 
stadt for libel after she had referred to him as a Holocaust de- 
nier). Among the most important are D.D. Guttenplan’s The 
Holocaust on Trial (2002) and Richard J. Evans’s Lying about 
Hitler: History, Holocaust, and the David Irving Trial (2002), 
Lipstadt’s own account, History on Trial: My Day in Court 
with David Irving (2005), and the book that gave rise to the 
trial, Lipstadt’s Denying the Holocaust: The Growing Assault 
on Truth and Memory (1993). 

Steven T. Katz published The Holocaust in Historical Con- 
text (Vol. 1: The Holocaust and Mass Death before the Modern 
Age, 1994), the first of a projected three-volume study of the 
uniqueness of the Holocaust. Alan S. Rosenbaum has repre- 
sented all sides of the debate in his edited work, Is the Holo- 
caust Unique? Perspectives on Comparative Genocide (1998). 

There is now an entire field of study regarding the repre- 
sentation of the Holocaust, including work by James * Young, 
whose The Art of Memory: Holocaust Memorials in History 
(1994), The Texture of Memory: Holocaust Memorials and 
Meaning (1993), and At Memory’s Edge: After Images of the Ho- 
locaust in Contemporary Art and Architecture (2000). These 
works deal with memorialization and history, and have vir- 
tually defined the field. 

Edward Linenthal’s Preserving Memory: The Struggle to 
Create America’s Holocaust Museum (1995) describes the ten- 
sion among history, contemporary politics and perceptions, 
and memorial making. Tim Cole’s Selling the Holocaust: From 
Auschwitz to Schindler: How History is Bought, Packaged and 
Sold (1999) is a critical view of the processes of memorializa- 
tion throughout the world. A decade earlier Judith Miller was 
less critical in One, By One, By One (1990). Gabriel Rosenfeld, 
in The World Hitler Never Built (2005) has written on counter- 
history, demonstrating that portrayals of what did not happen 
reflects the ongoing struggle to confront what did happen. 

Peter Novick critically explored The Holocaust in Ameri- 
can Life (1999) and Tom Segev equally critically and with far 
greater controversy explored the Holocaust in Israeli life in 
his work The Seventh Million: The Israelis and the Holocaust 
(1993). 

Finally, over the past generations survivors have offered 
their testimonies (see above), some in great works of litera- 
ture - classics that have endured the test of time and speak to 
subsequent generations — and others in the simple, ineloquent 
but nevertheless powerful voices of the victims. They offered 
entry into the darkness and reflections on its implications. 


[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


Holocaust Studies 

The short entry on Holocaust studies in the first Decennial 
Volume of the Encyclopedia Judaica stated that “significant 
development” had occurred in the field. The entry attributed 
this advance to the rise of Holocaust denial and the associ- 
ated response of the *Anti-Defamation League, as well as the 
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airing of the television series Holocaust. A snapshot of seven 
events in 1978 was used to support this claim, including the 
appointment by U.S. President Jimmy Carter of a 24-member 
Commission on the Holocaust, which was to explore the es- 
tablishment of a national Holocaust memorial in Washington, 
D.C. (realized in 1993 with the opening of the United States 
Holocaust Memorial Museum); the dedication in Israel of 
the Max and Rita Haber Chair on Contemporary Jewry-Ho- 
locaust Studies at the Hebrew University; the founding of the 
Institute for Holocaust Studies at Bar-Ilan University; and the 
establishment of a journal on the Holocaust. 

If these events connoted significant development, the 
growth of the field of Holocaust studies since that time is noth- 
ing short of remarkable. The field took definitive form in the 
1980s, with the main development perhaps being the solidifi- 
cation and expansion of three distinct schools of research in 
Germany, Israel, and the United States. Each of these coun- 
tries has produced scholars and developed academic programs 
and institutions to study the Holocaust but with very different 
approaches and focuses. There were significant scholarly con- 
tributions prior to the 1980s in the pioneering studies of Raul 
Hilberg, Philip Friedman, Isaiah Trunk, Gerald Reitlinger, 
Max Weinreich, Hans Adler, and Hermann Langbein, among 
others. However, these were singular works that dealt with dis- 
tinctly different topics about the perpetrators and victims, and 
were historiographically disconnected and often highly politi- 
cized. Philosophers such as Theodor W. Adorno also grappled 
with this human catastrophe by posing provocative existential 
questions that made the Holocaust an iconic representation of 
a general post-World War 11 malaise and an implicit critique of 
progress and modernity, but did not inspire the kind of inter- 
disciplinary research and in-depth microhistories of victims, 
bystanders, and perpetrators that are common today. 


GERMANY. Holocaust studies in Germany have generally 
focused on the perpetrators of the mass murder of European 
Jewry in an attempt to understand how such a scientifically 
and culturally advanced European nation could have com- 
mitted this atrocity. It seems natural that German scholars 
should have taken this approach. First, researchers in this field 
were born or began their academic careers after the war and 
sought to understand how their communities — perhaps even 
their own relatives - could have perpetrated this unfathom- 
able crime. German studies have thus focused on such issues 
as when the decision to go to the Final Solution was made; 
how Nazi, Axis, and occupied countries conducted the almost 
complete extermination of European Jewry; and how much 
and when the local populations actually knew about the mur- 
ders. A second reason that German scholarship has focused 
on perpetrator studies is that the original Jewish communi- 
ties in Germany were almost entirely destroyed. As a result, 
the German-Jewish victims and vanished communities were 
mere shadows, with only artifacts to remind people of their 
existence. The consequences are twofold: first, the depleted 
German-Jewish population has resulted in a dearth of Ger- 
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man research focusing on Jews before, during, and after the 
Holocaust; and second, Jews tend to be treated simply as vic- 
tims without power who had no option other than to comply 
with the perpetrators’ orders. Many young German scholars 
have begun to move away from Berlin-centered, structural 
and intentionalist studies of the origins of the Final Solution. 
Researchers such as Dieter Pohl and Christian Gerlach are 
conducting regional studies, especially of territories in the 
East, that encompass a broader social spectrum of perpetra- 
tors beyond the role of Hitler and his associates. 

The major research centers in Germany include the Fritz 
Bauer Institute, Study and Documentation Center on the 
Holocaust and the Impact of the Holocaust (Studien- und 
Dokumentationszentrum zur Geschichte und Wirkung des 
Holocaust), Frankfurt am Main; the Center for Research on 
Antisemitism (Zentrum fuer Antisemitismusforschung) of 
the Technical University of Berlin (Technischen Universitaet 
Berlin); the Institute for Contemporary History (Institut fuer 
Zeitgeschichte [IfZ]), Munich; the Research Unit Ludwigsburg 
(Forschungsstelle Ludwigsburg) of the University of Stutt- 
gart; the Hamburg Institute for Social Research (Hamburger 
Institut fuer Sozialforschung); the Topography of Terror (To- 
pographie des Terrors), Berlin; the House of the Wannsee 
Conference (Haus der Wannsee-Konferenz), Berlin; and the 
memorial sites (Gedenkstaetten) at Dachau, Sachsenhausen, 
and Ravensbrueck. 


ISRAEL. The focus in Israel is almost diametrically opposed 
to that of Germany, which is not surprising. The field was es- 
tablished by survivors, such as Israel *Gutman and Yitzhak 
*Arad, who were driven to commemorate their destroyed 
communities and families, honor Jewish resistance, and dispel 
notions of Jewish passivity in the face of the Holocaust. This 
approach was codified with the establishment of Yad Vashem, 
the Holocaust Martyrs’ and Heroes’ Remembrance Authority, 
in 1953 by an act of the Israeli Knesset. Israeli research there- 
fore focuses on studying the lost communities; documenting 
life and resistance in the forests, ghettos, and camps as well as 
broadening the meaning of resistance to reach beyond physi- 
cal or armed struggle; and detailing the aftermath of the Ho- 
locaust, including life in pp camps and the founding of the 
State of Israel. While some Israeli scholars, such as Yehuda 
Bauer, have indeed engaged in scholarly debates about the 
perpetration of the Holocaust, Israeli studies have generally 
focused on Jewish agency rather than the German perpetra- 
tors. This approach has been shaped not only by the scholars’ 
own histories but also by a deep and real concern that trying 
to understand (and thereby humanizing) the perpetrators as 
individuals might cause the evil that was committed to be 
marginalized or mitigated in some manner. 

The major research center in Israel is Yad Vashem’s In- 
ternational Institute for Holocaust Research and its associated 
archives. Other institutions include the Avraham Harman In- 
stitute of Contemporary Jewry and the Vidal Sassoon Interna- 
tional Center for the Study of Antisemitism, Hebrew Univer- 
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sity of Jerusalem; the Strochlitz Institute of Holocaust Studies, 
Haifa University; the Arnold and Leona Finkler Institute of 
Holocaust Research, Bar Ilan University; the Ghetto Fighters’ 
House, on the grounds of the Ghetto Fighters’ Kibbutz; and 
Beit Terezin (Theresienstadt) at Kibbutz Tel Yizhak. 


UNITED STATES. The studies in the United States incor- 
porate trends in both Israeli and German scholarship while 
also forging ahead in new disciplines. Near the end of World 
War i, the U.S. military seized millions of pages of German 
war documentation, which provided the foundation for the 
study of the Holocaust in the United States. These records pre- 
sented a wealth of insight into the history of the Nazi regime, 
and early studies therefore had a distinct perpetrator focus. 
The prime example of such scholarship is Raul Hilberg’s 1961 
groundbreaking work, The Destruction of the European Jews. 
As one of the two major destinations for Holocaust survivors, 
however, the United States is also the site of research on the 
annihilated Jewish communities by such survivor-scholars 
as Saul Friedlaender. The most significant difference between 
Holocaust studies in the United States and that in Germany 
and Israel, though, is that in the U.S. it is not strictly confined 
to the traditional fields of history and political science. For 
example, the Holocaust is taught in literature departments 
nearly as much as in history departments. There is a variety 
of reasons for this development, including the trend toward 
multidisciplinary cultural studies in general (e.g., African- 
American studies, Latino studies, gender studies), as well 
as, perhaps, a lack of personal connection to the Holocaust 
or familiarity with the languages of the original documents. 
Moreover, researchers are now examining the Holocaust in 
such diverse contexts as philosophy, memorialization, soci- 
ology, psychology, religion, and gender. While these new ap- 
proaches often generate controversy, they also cast new light 
on the catastrophe. 

The main research institution in the United States is the 
Center for Advanced Holocaust Studies of the United States 
Holocaust Memorial Museum, which was inaugurated in 1998 
on the foundation built by its predecessor, the Holocaust Re- 
search Institute. It occupies a unique position because of its 
support of both American and international scholarship and 
its extensive, on-site archives and research programs. Other- 
wise, Holocaust studies are predominantly conducted at an 
ever growing number of colleges and universities, with an 
ever growing number of endowed professorships in Holo- 
caust studies. In addition, there is a multitude of smaller ac- 
ademic centers and organizations devoted to Holocaust and 
genocide studies. Some of the academic centers include Clark 
University’s Strassler Family Center for Holocaust and Geno- 
cide Studies in Worcester, Massachusetts, which offers a Ph.D. 
program in Holocaust history and genocide studies; the Cen- 
ter for Holocaust and Genocide Studies of the University of 
Minnesota; and the Rosenthal Institute for Holocaust Studies 
of the Graduate Center of the City University of New York. 
The organizations include the Holocaust Educational Foun- 
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dation, the Simon Wiesenthal Center’s Museum of Tolerance, 
and over thirty regional museums. 


WESTERN, CENTRAL AND EASTERN EUROPE. Most West 
European countries also have significant Holocaust studies 
programs, although these are generally smaller. In France, 
the Centre de Documentation Juive Contemporaine (cpjc; 
Contemporary Jewish Documentation Center), founded clan- 
destinely in Grenoble in 1943 and moved to Paris after Libera- 
tion in 1944, was the first institution in the world dedicated 
to the history of the Holocaust. Although many of these in- 
stitutions in Western Europe subscribed to the tenet that the 
Nazi regime was solely responsible for the Holocaust in their 
countries, they have made significant progress in dispelling 
these myths and facing the true extent of local collaboration 
and assistance in the expropriation and murder of their Jew- 
ish communities. These research organizations include the 
Research Centre for the Holocaust and Twentieth-Century 
History, Royal Holloway, University of London, and the Wie- 
ner Library of the Institute of Contemporary History, Lon- 
don; the Documentation Center of the Association of Jewish 
Victims of the Nazi Regime, Vienna; the Foundation Center 
of Contemporary Jewish Documentation (Fondazione Cen- 
tro di Documentazione Ebraica Contemporanea), Milan; the 
Center for Holocaust and Genocide Studies, Amsterdam; the 
Department for Holocaust and Genocide Studies of the Dan- 
ish Institute for International Studies, Copenhagen; the Center 
for Studies of Holocaust and Religious Minorities in Norway, 
Oslo; and the Uppsala Programme for Holocaust and Geno- 
cide Studies, Uppsala University, Sweden. 

It was only with the disintegration of the Soviet Union 
and the possibility of admission to the European Union that 
many countries of Central and Eastern Europe began to 
face the truth of the Holocaust on their soil and the role that 
their own governments and populations had played. The 
governments of Poland, Romania, Hungary, Lithuania, Latvia, 
and others have therefore established scholarly commissions 
to investigate the Holocaust and instituted national Holocaust 
remembrance days, erected memorials, and founded muse- 
ums and research institutions. They have yielded serious re- 
search on the Holocaust and undeniable evidence regarding 
local and governmental collaboration with the Nazis. More- 
over, they have put in place strong foundations for future 
research. Some examples of Central and East European 
programs are the Jewish Historical Institute (Zydowski In- 
stytut Historyczny), Warsaw, which is the only Jewish stud- 
ies institution in Eastern Europe to have had collection and 
research programs throughout the postwar years; the Pol- 
ish Center for Holocaust Research of the Polish Academy of 
Science’s Institute of Philosophy, Warsaw; the Budapest Ho- 
locaust Memorial Center, which was the first government- 
funded Holocaust Memorial in Central Europe and serves as 
both a museum and research center; the Ukrainian Center 
for Holocaust Studies, and the Institute for Political and Eth- 
nic Studies, both in Kiev; the Terezin Initiative Institute and 
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the Terezin Memorial in Prague; and the House of Memory 
in Vilnius, Lithuania. 


TRENDS IN THE FIELD. ‘The field of Holocaust studies has 
been dominated since its inception by certain large themes, 
debates, and controversies. Debates in the 1980s focused on 
the dual theories of intentionalism and functionalism. Pro- 
ponents of the intentionalist school posited that Hitler and 
the Nazi regime intended from the beginning to murder ev- 
ery Jew in Europe, while advocates of functionalism saw the 
implementation of the Final Solution as a radicalization of 
Nazi doctrine over the course of the war. This debate no lon- 
ger generates the controversy it once did, as many scholars 
now accept that the Holocaust resulted from many decisions 
made over time and taken from both above and below. An- 
other related major debate has been over the motivation of the 
perpetrators, which began with Hannah Arendt’s analysis of 
Eichmann and the premise of the “banality of evil” and cul- 
minated in the debate in the 1990s started by Daniel Goldha- 
gen, who asserted that Germans were “willing executioners” 
motivated by a distinctly German brand of “eliminationist 
antisemitism.” Goldhagen’s thesis was roundly dismissed by 
most scholars. Since Goldhagen relied on the same group of 
sources used by the noted historian Christopher Browning, 
who had reached dramatically different conclusions, what 
began as a theoretical debate was quickly transformed into a 
very concrete and important discussion about the use of pri- 
mary sources. More recently, two trends have developed. The 
first concerns the complex role of the Protestant, Catholic, and 
Orthodox churches and clergy during the Holocaust, in some 
instances either openly or tacitly complicit and in others righ- 
teous and heroic, as well as the impact of the Shoah on West- 
ern theology, liturgy, and ethics from the postwar years until 
today. The second trend is the study of the economic compo- 
nent and motivation of the Holocaust and the complicated is- 
sue of the expropriation of Jewish property. The economic as- 
pects of the Holocaust were largely neglected areas of research 
until the filing of the class action lawsuit against Swiss banks 
for their dealings during the Holocaust, the establishment of 
the U.S. Presidential Commission for Holocaust Era Assets, 
the pursuit of various other litigation related to forced labor 
under the Nazis, and the question of how to award restitution 
and make reparations to Holocaust survivors. 

In addition to these scholarly developments, there is an- 
other key factor in the growth of the field: the proliferation 
of academic conferences and scholarly journals devoted to 
Holocaust studies. Research and theoretical findings are now 
more widely disseminated than ever before. The most notable 
program is currently the Holocaust Educational Foundation’s 
biennial conference, Lessons and Legacies. Others include 
the University of Michigan's 26-year-old Conference on the 
Holocaust; Millersville University’s 25-year-old annual Holo- 
caust Conference; Middle Tennessee State University’s bien- 
nial Holocaust Studies Conference; and the annual Scholars’ 
Conference on the Holocaust and the Churches, which was 
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founded in 1970. The two major journals in the field are the 
United States Holocaust Memorial Museum’s Holocaust and 
Genocide Studies, published by Oxford University Press, which 
began publication in 1986 and was affiliated with the museum 
in the early 1990s; and Yad Vashem Studies, which has been 
published annually since 1957. 

What the future holds for Holocaust studies is open to 
debate. In terms of research, one clear trend is toward localized 
studies of the execution of the Holocaust at the town, city, and 
municipality levels in order to determine differences between 
the planning in Berlin, about which a great deal is known, 
and its actual implementation at the periphery, which is less 
understood. These research programs are currently possible 
only because of the opening of previously closed archives in 
Europe and because of the rediscovery and renewed interest 
in the extant records of the Jewish communities that were de- 
stroyed. The bigger question, however, concerns the core of 
the field. Modern European history has been the foundation 
on which Holocaust studies has been built. Although this dis- 
cipline must always be central to Holocaust studies, other dis- 
ciplines may become increasingly important as larger societal 
questions in Holocaust and genocide studies are investigated. 
A very real question, for example, is the future role of Jewish 
studies. Many Jewish studies departments and scholars avoid 
the study of the Holocaust out of concern that it may quickly 
become the defining moment in Jewish history and turn Jew- 
ish studies from the study of a rich, enduring, and diverse cul- 
ture to the study of victimization and destruction. The field of 
Jewish studies is extremely important to the study of the Holo- 
caust, however, and the reactions and responses of the Jewish 
communities confronted by the Holocaust need to be placed 
within the context of Jewish history as a whole. Additionally, 
the continuing and vigorous collection activities of the United 
States Holocaust Memorial Museum and Yad Vashem and 
their institutional cooperation means that more Holocaust 
documentation from all over the world is becoming accessible 
to researchers on an almost daily basis. The next encyclopedia 
entry on Holocaust studies may look as dramatically different 
from this one as this one does from its predecessor. 


[Robert M. Ehrenreich and Tracy L. Brown (24 ed.)] 


Documentation, Education, and Resource Centers 

In the late 1970s Irving Greenberg suggested that new insti- 
tutions be created in local communities to respond through 
education, documentation, and commemoration to what he 
considered the revelatory nature of the Holocaust. The first 
such institution established in the United States was in St. 
Louis, where as part of the Jewish Federation a program of Ho- 
locaust-related activities was initiated that ultimately resulted 
in the creation of a museum within the federation’s building. 
Over the next three decades, more than 120 such institutions, 
whose primary task is Holocaust education, were established 
in the United States and scores elsewhere, in countries as di- 
verse as Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Canada, Chile, France, 
Germany, Italy, Lithuania, Mexico, Japan, Israel, Russia, South 
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Africa. Sweden, Ukraine, and the United Kingdom. Some are 
under religious auspices, others secular Jewish auspices; some 
are nonsectarian and others Christian. Several of these docu- 
mentation centers have evolved over the years into full-fledged 
museums and memorial institutions, large and small, and they 
predated the opening of the major museums in Washington, 
Los Angeles, and New York, often by a decade or more. 

These documentation centers share in common an ac- 
tive program of educational outreach primarily to secondary 
school teachers and through them to students in the classroom. 
Most provide survivors as speakers and many maintain librar- 
ies and teacher resource centers, whether modest or grand, to 
serve those teaching the Holocaust. The Association of Holo- 
caust Organizations serves to give voice to their concerns, to 
sponsor an annual conference, and to provide for the free ex- 
change of ideas and programming for these institutions. 

There is also a second set of Holocaust documentation 
centers that are more scholarly in their orientation and that 
collect, preserve, catalogue, and make documents accessible 
to the public. They serve scholars and interested laypersons 
more than ordinary classroom teachers. 

It should be recalled that the first effort at documenting 
the Holocaust began within the ghettos and the concentra- 
tion camps themselves, with the collection of documents and 
material compiled by the Oneg Shabbat group organized by 
Emanuel Ringelblum in Warsaw, and with ghetto and camp 
diarists and artists. Jews believed that even if they did not sur- 
vive, the memory of what happened would survive, a belief 
that has been vindicated with time. 

The Jews kept their records. So did the Germans, who 
were also careful record keepers, and therefore the documen- 
tation is vast. 

The records are many. They are to be found in state and 
local archives throughout the countries that Germany and its 
allies occupied during World War 11 and in the countries in 
which Jews found refuge. Major holdings are in the possession 
of the Allies who defeated the Germans, as well as in German 
archives and at the sites of many of the concentration camps 
that have active memorials. At the beginning of the twenty- 
first century there were 682 such institutions, excluding those 
archives that are in private hands. In the 1990s and the early 
twenty-first century an effort has been made to copy many ar- 
chival records and to deposit them in Jerusalem at Yad Vashem 
and in Washington at the United States Holocaust Memorial 
Museum. Institutional funds, governmental funds, private 
grants, and support from the Conference on Jewish Material 
Claims against the German Nation have enabled these copy- 
ing activities to progress at a rapid pace. 

Holocaust documentation centers include the archives 
at Yad Vashem, Israel’s national memorial to the Holocaust, 
the United States Holocaust Memorial Museum, and the Cen- 
tre de documentation de Juive in Paris. The Wiener Library 
in London and the Jewish Historical Institute in Poland were 
also early sites where records were gathered, and they remain 
important resources. 
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IN THE UNITED STATES. New York’s Center for Jewish His- 
tory brings under one roof in separate but joined institutions 
the holdings of the y1vo Institute for Jewish Research, with its 
intense study of East European Jewry; the Leo Baeck Institute, 
with its significant collection of records of German Jewry; the 
American Sephardi Federation and its collection of material 
on Sephardi Jewry; and the American Jewish Historical Soci- 
ety and its collection of material on American Jewry and its 
role during the Shoah and in its aftermath. 

YIVO archives contain 22,000,000 documents, photo- 
graphs, sound recordings, films, and manuscripts in four main 
areas: Yiddish language, literature, and culture; European his- 
tory, with the focus on East European history; the Holocaust 
and its aftermath; and Jewish life in the United States with the 
emphasis on immigration. yIvo estimates that its Holocaust 
collection amounts to 1.2 million pages, with another 9 million 
pages relating to the destroyed Jewish communities. Much of 
its collection is archived in Yiddish and it is an ongoing pro- 
cess to make it accessible to English-speaking researchers. 

The Leo Baeck Institute contains some 5 million pages of 
original records, including some 40,000 photographs relat- 
ing to German-Jewish life. It also contains case files from the 
United Restitution Organization and the American Jewish 
Joint Distribution Committee (JDC) as well as the Reichsbund 
juedischer Frontsoldaten and the Centralverein deutscher 
Staatsbuerger juedischen Glaubens. Its holdings are copied 
and shared with the Jewish Museum in Berlin, Germany. 

The American Jewish Historical Society possesses doc- 
uments, photographs, and objects from the period 1925-90, 
including much material on the Jewish American reaction to 
and involvement in World War 11 and its aftermath. Collec- 
tions reflecting Jewish American military and communal ser- 
vice in World War 1 are to be found at the National Jewish 
Welfare Board. In addition, there are collections at the Council 
of Jewish Federations, Memorial Foundation for Jewish Cul- 
ture, Cecilia Razovsky Papers, Raphael Lemkin Papers, Lucy 
Dawidowicz Papers, and the Rabbi Joseph Shubow Papers. 

The American Jewish Archives in Cincinnati, which for 
decades was under the leadership of Jacob Rader Marcus, has 
the Holocaust collections of the World Jewish Congress, in- 
cluding the important material sent by Gerhard Riegner, who 
warned of the Final Solution and of gassing with Zyklon B in 
August 1942, months after the death camps became opera- 
tional. The American Jewish Archives has over 100 separately 
cataloged holdings of Holocaust-related materials. These in- 
clude oral histories, papers and documents of survivors; re- 
cords of relief and rescue organizations; recent scholarship; 
and other Holocaust-era and Holocaust-related records into 
the twenty-first century. 

Most of the records at the American Jewish Archives re- 
flect and pertain to the American Jewish community’s reac- 
tion and responses to this event and to the lives of those sur- 
vivors who came to the U.S. after the war. The Archives largest 
single collection of records is from the New York Office of the 
World Jewish Congress. Except for these records, which con- 
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tain information from Europe, almost all of its materials are 
from the United States. 

The archives of the American Jewish Joint Distribution 
Committee in New York detail the assistance given the be- 
sieged communities for as long as such assistance was pos- 
sible, and for the rescue attempts facilitated in the United 
States and Switzerland, as well as the organization’s contacts 
with those on the ground. 

The University of Southern California (usc) Shoah Foun- 
dation Institute for Visual History and Education was founded 
in 1994 as the Survivors of the Shoah Visual History Founda- 
tion by the American Jewish filmmaker Steven *Spielberg. It 
now contains the videotaped testimonies and pre-interview 
questionnaires of 52,000 survivors and other victim groups 
and/or witnesses. The testimonies were taken in 56 countries 
and in 32 languages. The foundation interviewed Jewish survi- 
vors, homosexual survivors, Jehovah's Witness survivors, liber- 
ators and liberation witnesses, political prisoners, rescuers and 
aid providers, Roma and Sinti survivors, survivors of eugenics 
policies, and war crimes trials participants. Almost half of the 
archive'’s testimonies were collected in English - most of them 
in the United States. Among the 31 other languages, over 7,000 
are in Russian and over 6,300 in Hebrew. There are approxi- 
mately 1,000 Dutch interviews, 1,800 French, 1,300 Hungar- 
ian, 1,400 Polish, and 1,300 Spanish interviews. The following 
languages are represented with approximately 500 to 1,000 tes- 
timonies each: Bulgarian (600), Czech (500), German (900), 
Portuguese (500), Slovak (500), and Yiddish (500). 

Testimonies collected usually include discussions of the 
interview subject’s prewar (20 percent), wartime (60 percent), 
and postwar (20 percent) experience. But this depends on the 
subject’s age and experience as well. Interviews were collected 
from 1994 to 1999. 

About 51,000 pre-interview questionnaires, or some two 
million pages of documents, provide information regarding 
survivors and their prewar and wartime experience. The ma- 
terial is now catalogued and was transferred in 2006 to usc, 
which will be responsible for its dissemination. 

The *Fortunoff Video Archives for Holocaust Testimo- 
nies, housed at Yale University, was the pioneer in video tes- 
timony. It now contains some 4,000 testimonies along with 
many transcripts. The United States Holocaust Memorial Mu- 
seum also has a collection of more than 4,000 testimonies, 
some of them undertaken jointly with Fortunoff, and includes 
copies of the collections of other regional holdings such as the 
Holocaust Documentation and Educational Center in North 
Miami Beach, Florida. Yad Vashem contains oral histories and 
video histories that span six decades after the Holocaust and 
will enable researchers and scholars to explore the difference 
between testimony given soon after the events and that given 
many years later. Some collections of oral history are specific; 
the Fred Crawford Collection at Emory University deals with 
liberators alone. Most are more general and include survivors 
and liberators, as well as rescuers and other actors. Few testi- 
monies encompass the perpetrators. 
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The United States Holocaust Memorial Museum contains 
an archive of 21 million pages, of which some 3.5 million are 
original and 17 million are copies of material that exists else- 
where. It has an ambitious program of copying Holocaust-re- 
lated material from throughout the world and bringing copies 
to Washington. Given its U.S. government imprimatur and the 
professionalism of its staff as well as the scope of its support, 
this program has been enormously successful. The museum 
also contains a photo archive, the Steven Spielberg Film Ar- 
chive, and an Oral History Collection. Access to much mate- 
rial is available on the Web. In addition, given the presence 
of the massive collections of the U.S. National Archives and 
its many scholarly programs, Washington has become an es- 
sential stopping point for Holocaust researchers. 

The National Center for Jewish Film, now situated on 
the campus of Brandeis University, has a wide-ranging and 
important collection of Holocaust films, and also a collec- 
tion of prewar Yiddish films that depict the world before the 
Holocaust. 


IN GERMANY. The Bundesarchiv, which now includes for- 
mer East German as well as West German records, remains 
an important source of data relating to the German govern- 
ment’s policies and programs. The Berlin Documentation 
Center, which was originally under American control and is 
now an integral part of the Bundesarchiv, maintains the re- 
cords of the ss. 

The major research centers in Germany, as noted in “Ho- 
locaust Studies” above, include the Fritz Bauer Institute, Study 
and Documentation Center on the Holocaust and the Impact 
of the Holocaust, Frankfurt; the Center for Research on An- 
tisemitism of the Technical University of Berlin; the Institute 
for Contemporary History, Munich; the Research Unit Lud- 
wigsburg of the University of Stuttgart; the Hamburg Institute 
for Social Research; the Topography of Terror Foundation, 
Berlin; the House of the Wannsee Conference, Berlin; and the 
memorial sites (Gedenkstaetten) at Dachau, Sachsenhausen, 
and Ravensbrueck. 

Many of the memorial sites also contain their own, mod- 
est archival holdings. The Bergen-Belsen Memorial has a col- 
lection of photographs, artifacts, audio and video interviews, 
and 1,000 pages of paper documents, as well as original dia- 
ries. It holds video testimony that is also available at the For- 
tunoff Archive. 

Kz-Gedenkstaette Neuengamme has established a new 
databank together with registry offices and cemetery archives. 
Its main task consists of giving information to relatives of 
former prisoners of this concentration camp (konzentration- 
slager). Neuengamme works together with other archives to 
enhance its collection, primarily to get a complete listing of 
names of people who were imprisoned there. 

Kz-Gedenkstaette Flossenbuerg deals with the history 
of the Flossenbuerg concentration camp (1938-45) and sub- 
camps, which were situated in northern Bavaria, Saxony, and 
northern Bohemia, and death marches from other camps 
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(Buchenwald, Gross-Rosen) to Flossenbuerg and from Flos- 
senbuerg towards Dachau. It also includes the postwar history 
(trials, memorials, cemeteries) of the region around Flossen- 
buerg (the Upper Palatinate) and the files of the 1c Farben 
trial at Nuremberg. 

Kz-Gedenkstaette Mittelbau-Dora contains the files of 
war crimes trials against the staff of the Mittelbau-Dora 
concentration camp, reports of former inmates, files of the 
camp administration, documents concerning the ss staff, 
documents concerning the displaced persons (pp) camp in 
Nordhausen, and files of the Nazi administration in general, 
including the Reich Central Security Office (Reichssicherhe- 
ithauptamt, RSHA) and the ss Central Economic Admin- 
istration Office (ss-Wirtschafts-Verwaltungshauptsamt, ss- 
WVHA) concerning the camp. There are some 150,000 pages 
of documents. 

Kz-Gedenkstaette Dachau contains a collection of publi- 
cations, reports, documents, photographs, videos, tapes, plan 
drawings, and objects concerning Dachau and other concen- 
tration camps, National Socialism and the Nazi Party, and 
resistance, and further material concerning Jews and other 
persecuted groups, making up altogether 37,000 files of mate- 
rial and 15,000 books, with documents of former prisoners of 
Dachau (1933-45), about 150 documents of Jews arrested dur- 
ing the November 1938 pogrom known as *Kristallnacht, and 
about 500 documents of other Jews incarcerated at Dachau. It 
also contains a collection of publications, reports, documents, 
photographs, and objects concerning the persecution of Jews 
in Munich, Bavaria, southern Germany, and Austria; a collec- 
tion of books about Holocaust and Jewish culture; and about 
200,000 pages of archival records, including about 15,000 
pages concerning persecution of Jews. 

In addition, the Central Archives for Research on the 
History of Jews in Germany (Zentralarchiv zur Erforschung 
der Geschichte der Juden in Deutschland), founded in 1987 
at Heidelberg by the Central Council of Jews in Germany, 
contains the records of Jewish communities, federations, 
and organizations in Germany after 1945, as well as the pa- 
pers of many families and individuals. Current holdings are 
350,000 pages. 


IN ISRAEL. The major Holocaust research center in Israel is 
Yad Vashem’s International Institute for Holocaust Research 
and its associated archives. Yad Vashem has some 5 million 
pages of original records and 55 million pages of records that 
were microfilmed elsewhere, and is in the process of digitizing 
the material. There is an exchange program with the United 
States Holocaust Memorial Museum of microfilmed mate- 
rial, which upon completion will make much of the material 
available in both institutions. Most importantly, the Central 
Database of Shoah Victims’ Names is now accessible on line 
and is on view in the Hall of Names at Yad Vashem. 

In northern Israel, the Ghetto Fighters’ House, on the 
grounds of Kibbutz Lohamei ha-Gettaot (the Ghetto Fight- 
ers’ Kibbutz), contains close to a million paper items, includ- 
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ing journals and diaries, testimonies, memoirs, maps, manu- 
scripts, and books. Cataloging is uniform for all departments 
and the system of indexing is similar to that of the Jewish Na- 
tional Library in Jerusalem and the U.S. Holocaust Memorial 
Museum in Washington. 

The Massuah Institute for the Study of the Holocaust 
at Kibbutz Tel Yizhak contains the archives of the Noar ha- 
Ziyyoni and Akiva youth movement in the pre- and immedi- 
ate post Holocaust period; it contains letters mailed during the 
Holocaust and videotaped Holocaust testimonies of survivors. 
It also holds a collection of thousands of hours of Holocaust 
survivors’ testimonies on videotape. 

Among its more than 2,000,000 pages are 17 personal di- 
aries and original notebooks of poetry from the Holocaust and 
the She'arit ha-Peleitah era. It also has a collection of material 
related to the Schindler affair — from the personal archives of 
Dr. Moshe Bejski, a Schindler Jew who was chairman of Yad 
Vashem’s process of certifying rescuers as Righteous Among 
the Nations. It also contains the personal archives of the Han- 
nah Szenes family. 

Moreshet: The Mordechai Anielewicz Memorial Holo- 
caust Studies and Research Center in Israel contains material 
donated by survivors: testimonies and memoirs, written, au- 
dio, and video; unpublished manuscripts; contemporaneous 
newspapers and art that were created in situ as well as after- 
wards. Access is difficult because of the condition of some of 
this material. 

The Central Archives for the History of the Jewish People 
in Jerusalem does not usually collect material relating solely 
to the Holocaust. Its Holocaust-related materials are gen- 
erally organic portions of larger collections, such as the ar- 
chives of the Viennese Jewish community, whose documents 
date from the seventeenth to the twentieth century. The only 
collections whose entire contents are Holocaust-related are 
those of the successor organizations, the Jewish Restitution 
Successor Organization, the Jewish Trust Council and the 
United Restitution Organization. Yet, in a broader sense the 
Central Archives’ collections are all Holocaust-related; they 
document Jewish communities and populations annihilated 
in the Holocaust. 

The Central Zionist Archives in Jerusalem contains 
(1) the archives of the various offices of the *Jewish Agency 
(ja), the World Zionist Organization (wzo), and worldwide 
Zionist Federations; (2) archives of the various offices of the 
*World Jewish Congress (wjc); and (3) personal papers of 
people in Palestine/Israel and those active in Zionist affairs 
overseas. 

Among the topics covered are emigration of Jews from 
Europe prior to World War 11; absorption of immigrants in 
Palestine; the situation of the Jews in the various countries 
before, during, and after the war, from the 1930s to the 1950s; 
diplomatic efforts of the Jewish Agency and the World Jew- 
ish Congress on behalf of the Jews of Europe; rescue activi- 
ties of the Jewish Agency during the Holocaust; activities of 
the Jews of Palestine during World War 11; enlistment in the 
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British Army's Jewish Brigade; situation of pps and refugees 
after World War 11; Youth Aliyah’s activities in Europe after 
World War 11; immigration to Palestine/Israel and absorption 
of refugees; and the location of the whereabouts of survivors 
and relatives. There are also a photograph collection, a poster 
collection, and a newspaper and periodical collection. 

The Israel State Archives contains documents relating to 
the Holocaust, restitution claims and the Reparations Agree- 
ment with the Federal Republic of Germany, memory, the 
situation of European Jewry after the war, and immigra- 
tion of Jews to Palestine during and after the war. Among its 
most significant collections is that of the Israel Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs (RG 130, 93): The Reparations Agreement. A 
large amount of material including full documentation on the 
agreement can be found in files on relations between Israel 
and the Federal Republic, and between Israel and the nations 
of Western Europe. There is material on individual claims in 
the legal department, although most of the economic material 
is in the records of other ministries. It also includes material 
on relations between Israel and the Democratic Republic of 
Germany, dealing with the claim for restitution, and material 
on the Purchasing Delegation headed by F. Shinnar, which 
dealt with implementation of the agreement, mainly corre- 
spondence and reports. 

The volume of Documents on the Foreign Policy of Israel 
for 1960 includes material on the capture of Adolf Eichmann, 
mostly from the telegrams series, and on the prime minister's 
office. A small number of files deals with commemoration of 
the Holocaust and the establishment of the Yad Vashem Au- 
thority, reports on the Jewish communities in Europe after 
the Holocaust, and commemoration of fallen soldiers from 
the Jewish Brigade. 

The 1961 Eichmann trial material is also found in Re- 
cord Group 06 of the Israel Police Force and in the court re- 
cords. The 1sa has also published the court proceedings in 
book form and produced excerpts on a video cassette. The 
Archives holds the diary written by Eichmann in prison and 
exhibits produced during the trial. It also contains material 
on the Demjanjuk trial of 1987-88. 

Other important records include those of the Minis- 
try of Immigrant Absorption, including lists of immigrants 
(1919-74), lists of names by date of arrival and lists of ships 
arriving during and after World War 11; of the Ministry of 
Health (1998-99), including material of the Public Committee 
for Mental Patients who are Holocaust survivors; of the Justice 
Ministry, including files from the ministry's bureau of resti- 
tution from East Germany, as well as documents relating to 
claims from Germany and its allies and to the Association of 
Holocaust Survivors; of the Finance Ministry, including mate- 
rial on reparations from Germany, on claims made against in- 
surance policies from the Holocaust period, on compensation 
to persons who became invalids as a result of Nazi persecution, 
and on Jewish property confiscated during the Holocaust; of 
the Education Ministry, including records dealing with the 
preservation of the memory of the Holocaust: commemora- 
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tive activities in schools, curriculum development, visits by 
youth delegations to Poland; of the Chief Rabbinate (RG 140), 
including material on immigration of rabbis and others from 
Europe during the Holocaust period, and on property in Pal- 
estine owned by Jews who perished during the Holocaust; of 
the Palestine Mandatory government, Migration Department 
(RG 11), including personal files of applicants for Palestinian 
citizenship, many of them refugees from Germany during the 
19308, and reflecting the persecution of Jews in Europe. The 
archive also includes data on admission of immigrants and 
statistical data on immigration and absorption. It contains the 
Mandatory government's deportation orders of illegal immi- 
grants arranged according to ship, 1938-46. 

In Bnei Berak, the Institute for Documentation, Research 
and Commemoration (the Ginzach Kiddush Hashem) was 
founded in 1964 and was the first institution in the religious 
community to collect and classify documents relating to the 
Shoah, with a focus on spiritual bravery. The archive contains 
thousands of documents and pictures. It serves the ultra-Or- 
thodox community but documents the experience of all re- 
ligious groups. 


IN AUSTRIA. The Jewish community of Vienna (1kG Vienna) 
is reconstructing its historical archives. Because of the Holo- 
caust, the rediscovered records are of a more varied origin and 
scope than is usual for an institutional archive. Still, the overall 
focus of the future archives will be the organizational records 
of the Jewish community of Vienna. Until March 1938 the Jew- 
ish community of Vienna was a rather decentralized, relatively 
small organization (most holdings are deposited at the Cen- 
tral Archives of the History of the Jewish People in Jerusalem), 
while the Jewish community of Vienna from March 1938 to 
April 1945 was a large, centralized Nazi-approved organiza- 
tion whose task was to liquidate the wealth of Jewish organi- 
zations in Vienna as well as of Jewish communities elsewhere 
in Austria and to organize emigration, social welfare, and 
deportation of Austria’s Jewish population. Documents were 
rediscovered in the early 2000s. Together with the material 
at the Central Archives in Jerusalem, this material probably 
represents the most comprehensive record of a Jewish com- 
munity under Nazi rule available today. 

The Jewish community of Vienna from the end of World 
War 11 was a small, centralized religious organization also res- 
ponsible for returning newly settled members, for Holocaust 
survivors abroad, and for restitution issues (restitution of as- 
sets of former Jewish organizations, its own assets, and those 
claimed by individuals). A portion of the Holocaust-related 
postwar material, like survivor lists and card indexes as well 
as material related to restitution claims from the 1940s and 
19508, has been processed and is being microfilmed at the 
Anlaufstelle. 

The memorial institutions at the sites of destruction in 
Austria also contain records relevant to those sites. 


IN FRANCE. The Contemporary Jewish Documentation Cen- 
ter (Centre de Documentation Juive Contemporaine), has 
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some four million pages of original records and some two mil- 
lion pages of microfilm material. It is involved in an exchange 
program with the United States Holocaust Memorial Museum 
and Yad Vashem and in a joint project with the Holocaust 
Museum in the French Departmental Archives. Its system 
of indexing is based on a thesaurus of 3,000 terms. The hold- 
ings relate to the Jewish communities in Europe at the begin- 
ning of the century (pogroms, ghettos, etc.); antisemitic pro- 
paganda; the way of life of the Jewish communities in Europe, 
1933-45; antisemitic legislation in all European countries; 
Aryanization and plunder of Jewish property; arrest and in- 
ternment of the Jews; creation of the ghettos and concentra- 
tion camps; the destruction of European Jewry; the opera- 
tion of the camps; the return of the deportees, the pp camps 
and the rebuilding of the Jewish community; reparations and 
war trials; and the memory of the Shoah (commemoration, 
survivors associations, hidden children, testimonies). The 
fate of the Jews in France from 1920 to 1950 is especially well 
documented. 


IN POLAND. The Jewish Historical Institute (Zydowski Insty- 
tut Historyczny) in Warsaw contains 700,000 pages of original 
records, including the records of the American Jewish Joint 
Distribution Committee in Poland in 1939-41, the Jewish 
self-help organizations, and a collection of diaries, memoirs, 
and testimonies. Among its most prized collections are the 
Ringelblum Warsaw ghetto archives, the catalogue of which 
has now been translated into English. Duplicates are in the 
possession of Yad Vashem and the United States Holocaust 
Memorial Museum. 

The memorial museums at Auschwitz-Birkenau and Maj- 
danek also contain important archives relating to those camps 
and have staffs of historians and archivists. The former grapple 
with the material itself in a new post-Communist atmosphere 
of freedom; the latter assist scholars and nonscholars in re- 
viewing the extensive records. 


IN BRITAIN. The Wiener Library in London contains 900,000 
pages of original records and 1.5 million microfilmed records 
from elsewhere. It too has an exchange program with the U.S. 
Holocaust Memorial Museum. Directed by the respected Ho- 
locaust scholar Peter Longreich is the Research Centre for the 
Holocaust and Twentieth-Century History, based in Royal 
Holloway’s German Department. It promotes Holocaust re- 
search in an international forum, bringing together research- 
ers from various disciplines “to examine the extent to which 
genocide, war and dictatorship can be understood as defining 
elements” of the twentieth century. 


IN THE CZECH REPUBLIC. The memorial at Terezin (There- 
sienstadt) contains material on the persecution of Jews in the 
former Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia, especially the 
history of the Terezin “model” ghetto. It contains 44,000 pages 
of original records and a similar number of pages from other 
archives. Cataloging and indexing are in Czech. The Jewish 
Museum in Prague has an incomparable collection of Judaica 
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from Central Europe and important documentation relating 
to the Czechoslovak Jewish community. 

This entry is not a full listing of Holocaust-related ar- 
chives, but a broad overview of material that exists. See also 
*Archives; *Libraries; *Museums. 


[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


Memorials and Monuments 

The number of memorials dedicated to the memory of the 
Holocaust has never been counted. Certainly there are hun- 
dreds if not thousands, if small memorials in synagogues and 
even churches are included. The first memorials were estab- 
lished by the survivors themselves in concentration camps, 
such as the temporary memorial of May 1945 in Buchenwald 
that lasted less than month because of the need for wood, or 
the memorials often hastily put together from the remnants 
of broken tombstones from desecrated cemeteries. More se- 
rious memorialization in the form of permanent monuments 
in places came after the war, in Europe, Palestine/Israel, and 
later wherever survivors found a new home. The urge to com- 
memorate this negative event was arguably driven by the lack 
of graves for the victims of mass murder. Hence, postwar me- 
morials were built to be commemorative places as well as sites 
with pedagogical value. 

To understand the importance of, and reasons for, such 
an intensive monument building process (which continues), 
a typology of monuments may be useful. Having memori- 
als in public spaces, often at sites of the atrocities, is a confir- 
mation of the Holocaust as a public event with meaning not 
only for the victims but for the entire post-Holocaust com- 
munity, Jews and gentiles. However, a fundamental question 
connected with memorials was and continues to be how one 
may connect the story it represents with the larger narrative of 
oppression of the Jews, World War 11 and the era of National 
Socialism, and with post-1945 narratives about freedom and 
democracy as well as the confirmation of the legitimacy of 
Israel as a Jewish state. 

Holocaust monuments are probably in a special class, as 
they commemorate an event that represents absolute evil (as 
a moral, theological, practical term). For artists and architects 
involved in the construction of memorials, an essential ques- 
tion is the tension between independent aesthetics and the 
need for the form of the monument to represent an accessi- 
ble meaning in an easily legible way. Survivors have generally 
supported the idea of the memorial as an object, while artists 
have often proposed concepts based on the idea of discursive 
space. Postmodern forms of memorialization, based on ab- 
straction or a concept of absence, often do not find receptive 
audiences among those who seek some positive affirmation 
or meaning from a monument. 

Monuments in countries outside Europe or Israel seem 
to face the issue of authenticity and durability. For Europeans, 
memorials also represent complicity by the state and people 
of the country. For monuments erected in Israel, a tension 
developed over issues like victimization vs. heroism, and the 
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meaning of the Holocaust for a Jewish state. Many academic 
writers, especially James Young, have argued that public de- 
bates over the forms of memorials are more important than 
the finished memorials. Young was an important member of 
the commission that ultimately chose Peter Eisenman’s de- 
sign for the Berlin Memorial for the Murdered Jews of Eu- 
rope, which opened in April 2005. He argued that his ideal for 
the memorial was a hundred-year debate and no memorial 
structure at the end of the process. A critical question, then, 
is whether the completion of a monument is an invitation for 
the public to forget. 

Memorial spaces have often been integrated with Ho- 
locaust museums (see below) or Jewish museums. Thus Yad 
Vashem, the Holocaust Martyrs’ and Heroes Remembrance 
Authority, sees itself as “the Jewish people’s memorial to the 
murdered Six Million and symbolizes the ongoing confronta- 
tion with the rupture engendered by the Holocaust.” Its func- 
tion, therefore, is memorialization and the creation of mon- 
uments, as well as the maintenance of an extensive museum 
with research and educational facilities that has an impact on 
Holocaust education around the world. The most recognizable 
memorial at Yad Vashem is Moshe *Safdie’s Children’s Memo- 
rial, an underground interior space that attempts to concep- 
tualize the loss of 1.5 million children by the use of a single 
candle, mirrors, and recorded voices. 

The United States Holocaust Memorial Museum is re- 
garded foremost as a museum, but the visitor’s travel through 
the museum space ends with a memorial, conceived by the 
museum's architect, James Ingo *Freed. Even more complex is 
Daniel *Libeskind’s addition to Berlin’s Jewish Museum. This 
was designed as an annex to an existing space, but because of 
the Holocaust and its impact on the history of German Jewry, 
its design, which speaks of rupture and voids, has become one 
of Berlin’s many memorials to the Holocaust. 

The construction of memorials also has engendered de- 
bates about utilization of space and place, especially when the 
forms of a monument may disturb what is in essence a cem- 
etery. This question has been raised at all the sites of death 
camps. The construction of the Belzec Memorial, opened in 
2004, was held up by a survivor's lawsuit over the disturbing of 
the bones of the victims at the site. It also raised halakhic ques- 
tions as to how one could dig on the site of a death camp. 

Memorial sites can also open debates about contested 
spaces where many groups were victims of the Nazis, or where 
concentration camps had continued in use after the end of 
World War 11. The concentration camp at Buchenwald, for ex- 
ample, served beyond the Nazi period as a concentration camp 
for anti-Communist prisoners under the German Democratic 
Republic (East Germany). A similar problem has erupted over 
memorial spaces at Auschwitz, most notably because of the 
Polish Communist state's suppression of the history of Jew- 
ish victimization, the presence of Polish political prisoners in 
the camp’ history, and post-Communist political issues, ex- 
pressed in the erection of crosses at the camp site as a symbol 
of Polish national possession of memory. That Auschwitz was 
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part of the German Reich during the Holocaust and is now 
(back) in Poland raised questions about Germans and Poles, 
as well as victim groups, and hence problems of commemo- 
rating the horrors confronted by each. There were three camps 
at Auschwitz: Auschwitz 1, the prison camp where Polish non- 
Jews were incarcerated; Auschwitz 11-Birkenau, the killing 
center, where more than a million Jews were murdered; and 
Auschwitz 111-Buna-Monowitz, but the public does not distin- 
guish among them and their diverse victim populations. 

Early monuments largely were in figurative sculptural 
form. The best example is Nathan Rapoport’s Warsaw Ghetto 
Monument. Rapoport designed this memorial in 1943, while 
in exile in the Soviet Union. It was dedicated in April 1948, on 
the fifth anniversary of the Warsaw ghetto uprising. The mon- 
ument memorializes the heroism of the Jews on one side as 
well as their victimization on the other. The commanding fig- 
ure of Mordechai *Anielewicz and other fighters of the ghetto 
dominates the side symbolizing heroism, while a line of Jews 
on the reverse symbolizes the enormity of victimization as 
“the last road.” Since the ghetto was destroyed in its entirety, 
Rapoport’s monument is sited in the center of a postwar hous- 
ing project. The monument, nevertheless, has been regarded 
as accessible in terms of its narrative and artistic style, and 
was reproduced during the late 1980s at Yad Vashem in what 
is called Warsaw Ghetto Square. 

Memorial sites at the death camps themselves are partic- 
ularly meaningful because of the sites and the power of many 
monuments. The Polish sculptors Adam Haupt and Franciszek 
Dusenko completed the Treblinka Monument in 1964. It was 
built by public subscription and commemorates a place where 
800,000 Jews were murdered. The installation is successful be- 
cause of its monumentality and abstraction. The site contains 
17,000 jagged rocks, many of which contain the names of de- 
stroyed Jewish communities. In the center is a large 22-foot- 
high monument where the gas chambers stood. The fissure 
(in the stone) symbolizes the broken Jewish life in Poland as 
a result of the Holocaust. Other parts of the memorial remind 
visitors of the railroad spur and ramp into the camp as well as 
the burning pits. Abstract and incomplete, the Treblinka me- 
morial seems to be dominated by broken forms. 

The concept of memorial is more complex at Auschwitz 
and Birkenau (Oswiecim and Brzezinka, in Polish). The camps 
themselves are designated as a museum and memorial. Thus 
the entire space serves memorial purposes. In Auschwitz 1, 
the Wall of Death between Blocks 10 and 11 has taken on spe- 
cial memorial meaning for Poles, while in Birkenau, the de- 
stroyed gas chambers are often adorned with flags, flowers, 
and notes by visitors. In 1958, an international competition 
was held for a memorial at Birkenau. It failed to find an ac- 
ceptable design, despite more than 400 entries from artists 
representing 36 countries. The design that received the most 
votes, submitted by Oskar and Zofia Hansen, Jerzy Jarnuszkie- 
wicz, and Julian Palka, was not favored by survivors because 
of its abstractness. In 1967, the Polish memorial committee 
hired a team headed by Pietro Cascella and Jerzy Jarnuszkie- 
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wicz to complete a “compromise monument.” The monument 
had further problems with specifying the numbers of victims 
murdered in the camp. The original figure on the monument 
indicated “4 million” However, the numbers were taken off 
in 1990 shortly after the fall of Communism and not replaced 
with the more accurate figure of 1.25 million (the best esti- 
mates are 1.1-1.3 million). Nevertheless, Auschwitz remains 
contested space because the camp is in Poland, a country with 
a small Jewish population. 

The memorial at the Belzec death camp opened only in 
2004 after many competitions for designs for the site. De- 
signed by Andrzej Solyga, Zdzislaw Pidek, and Marcin Ro- 
szczyk, the memorial covers the entire site of the death camp 
and provides a vista of total devastation, almost like a field of 
lava and stones, with piles of railroad ties capped with rails as 
a suggestive entrance, and a memorial space with names of 
towns and a wall of Jewish names. A museum on the death 
camp grounds tells the story of what happened at Belzec and 
thus the memorial does not bear sole responsibility for tell- 
ing the story of the site of the murder of 500,000 Jews dur- 
ing 1942. 

One of the most controversial monuments in the former 
Soviet Union is at Babi Yar in Kiev, in Ukraine. The first proj- 
ect at this Einsatzgruppen killing site was a small memorial 
stone by Aleksandr V. Vlasov, chief architect of Kiev, installed 
in 1946. It contained the inscription: “On this site there will be 
a monument for the victims of fascism during the German oc- 
cupation of Kiev, 1941-1943.” The issue of Jewish victimization 
at the site was raised through a poem written by Yevgeny Yev- 
tushenko in 1961. The result was a monumental sculpture by 
the Soviet architect M. Lysenko, built in 1976, which continued 
to ignore the Jewish victimization. The plaque, in three lan- 
guages, says: “Here in 1941-1943 more than one hundred thou- 
sand people from Kiev and the military were killed by German 
Fascists.” In 1991, a specifically Jewish monument, Menorah 
(in the form of a menorah), designed by Yury Paskevich, was 
erected. Plans to enhance the site continue, including a Jewish 
Center at Babi Yar. Such plans led to extensive debate within 
the Kiev Jewish community about the need for such a center, 
particularly one to be built with funding from the American 
Jewish Joint Distribution Committee. 

Other sites in the former Soviet Union, such as Panieiri 
(Ponary) Woods outside of Vilnius (Vilna), Lithuania, have 
had their symbols and narratives revised, while new monu- 
ments continue to appear, such as one in the Rumbula forest 
to commemorate the destruction of the Jews of Riga, Latvia. 

Monuments in France have taken on complex meaning 
because of French collaboration with the German occupation 
in World War 11. The French national memorial to the de- 
portation is the Mémorial des Martyrs de la Déportation, de- 
signed by G.H. Pingusson in 1962, sited behind Notre Dame 
Cathedral in central Paris. It commemorates the deportation 
of 200,000 French citizens, but is not specific as to the fate 
of the Jews. The more significant monument is in Drancy, a 
northern Paris suburb, the site of a deportation center for 
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Jews. The form of the memorial, built by Shlomo Selinger in 
1973, evokes Rodin’s Gates of Hell and also the Hebrew letter 
Shin, a symbol of the name of God. Ten figures (a minyan, the 
minimum number needed to hold a Jewish religious service) 
are shown in a whirlwind, representing the Holocaust; the 
stylized forms of the Hebrew letters Jamed and vav, symbol- 
izing the world’s thirty-six righteous men of Jewish legend, are 
represented by the forms of two of the figures. In back of the 
granite memorial are tracks that lead to a preserved railroad 
boxcar used in the deportations. While Drancy is an appro- 
priate place for a memorial, it is now in the center of a North 
African immigrant neighborhood, where the residents are 
still living in the apartment structure that was at the heart of 
the Drancy camp. 

Germany probably has the most monuments, most in 
abstract or negative forms, defined as a mode of representing 
the absence of the Jews. Eisenman’s Monument (Denkmal) to 
the Murdered Jews of Europe in Central Berlin near the Bran- 
denburg Gate and the Tiergarten on a 4.1-acre site is probably 
the largest urban Holocaust memorial. It is unique as a nega- 
tive monument to the Nazis’ crimes against the Jews, and it 
is within sight of the renovated Reichstag building, home of 
the German parliament, the Bundestag. Appearing as a roll- 
ing cemetery with 2,700 granite stones, the metaphorical space 
succeeds in providing a conceptual awareness of the enormity 
of the crime. At the site, in certain spots of the memorial, the 
visitor loses sight of the city itself, suggesting how Germans 
lost their way with Nazism. 

One of the other successful monuments in Berlin was 
conceived by Renata Stih and Frieder Schnock. Places of Re- 
membrance is a series of 80 images on 40 double-sided signs 
displayed on light poles at a height of approximately 3 meters 
in the Schoeneberg district/Bayerischer Platz of Berlin. It is 
part of public space designed to encourage a discourse and 
remembrance about the past. The signs contain abstracts of 
the texts of Nazi laws against the Jews and the dates of enact- 
ment, some testimonies of victims, and on the reverse sides 
artistic images. Erected in 1993, the monument drew pro- 
tests and even led to the temporary removal of some signs. It 
has become one of Berlin’s important memorials because of 
its pedagogical value, as well as the fact that the signs are in 
many places and must be sought out, rather than assembled 
at a static site. 

Countermonuments and negative monuments have also 
been erected in Germany by artists who resist conventionality. 
Jochen Gerz’s Monument against Fascism was built in Ham- 
burg-Harburg, Germany, in 1986. A twelve-meter-high obelisk 
covered with lead, it was designed to attract graffiti. Between 
1986 and 1993, it was lowered somewhat on eight occasions 
until the vertical dimension was lost and the monument was 
lying on the ground. The monument invited public participa- 
tion, including having visitors sign a statement against Fas- 
cism. When the monument was lowered to the ground, it was 
enclosed in glass. Gerz’s final statement was: “In the end it is 
only we ourselves who can stand up against injustice.” 
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Horst Hoheisel of Kassel has created many memorials 
that defy monumentality and create indirect paths of remem- 
brance. In May 1945, a temporary obelisk was erected by the 
survivors of the Buchenwald concentration camp. Located 
near the entrance, it was quickly torn down because of the 
need for the wood. Hoheisel won a competition in 1995 to 
commemorate the 50 anniversary of the camp’s liberation. 
His design was a memorial to the destroyed memorial of 1945. 
He constructed a stainless steel slab approximately 2 meters 
on each side, with slightly hipped angles, and the names of 
the 51 countries of origin of the inmates of the camp in 1945 
engraved on the top. The slab is almost at ground level but is 
permanently heated to 98.6 degrees Fahrenheit to simulate 
body temperature. The result is that most visitors feel the need 
to kneel and touch the monument, creating as well a sense of 
touching the past. Hoheisel also was commissioned in 1985 
to create the memorial to the Aschrottbrunnen Fountain in 
Kassel. The original fountain, given to the city by a Jewish 
businessman in 1908, was destroyed by the Nazis in 1939. Ho- 
heisel’s monument to the destroyed fountain, hence also to a 
destroyed people, featured an inverted model of the original 
(a “negative form”) totally sunk into the earth, with the water 
rising to a flat surface of small canals covered partially by glass. 
The monumentality of the original fountain is gone, and the 
negative form, incomprehensible to some viewers, was seen 
as “a stimulant to memory, a flint to fire debate?” 

While the United States has many monuments, few are 
worthy of consideration from an aesthetic point of view. 
George *Segal’s The Holocaust, erected in 1984, is a series of 
nine bronze figures painted white. It graces Legion of Honor 
Park in San Francisco overlooking San Francisco Bay. Based 
loosely on Margaret *Bourke-White’s photograph of the libera- 
tion of Buchenwald of April 1945, Segal’s figurative memorial 
places the Holocaust in a beautiful, and unexpected setting. 
The New England Holocaust Memorial, designed by archi- 
tect Stanley Saitowitz, dedicated on Boston's Freedom Trail in 
1995, features six luminous glass towers, each 54 feet high. The 
towers are lit internally to gleam at night. Smoke rises from 
the bottom of each tower, suggesting the six death camps, 
while six million numbers are etched on the glass. Nathan 
Rapoport’s bronze monument to the Holocaust in Philadel- 
phia dates to 1964 and takes the form of an abstract burning 
bush incorporating people, a Torah scroll, and flames. Miami 
Beach, the home of many Holocaust survivors, has a monu- 
ment created by architect Kenneth Triester and dedicated in 
1990, the centerpiece of which is an outstretched arm tat- 
tooed with numbers. It is part of a site that includes a Gar- 
den of Meditation, a Memorial Wall, and an Arbor of His- 
tory, with historic photographs of the Holocaust etched into 
black granite. 

While other monuments and memorials exist in the 
United States and other countries outside Europe and Israel, 
they too often make use of repetitive symbolism of the Holo- 
caust and may be interpreted as an invitation to forget rather 
than remember the event. 
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Museums 

Although the Holocaust was perpetrated by Germany, all of 
the death camps were in German-occupied Poland, and Israel 
perceives itself as the direct heir of the victims, it is in the 
United States where the “master narrative” of the Holocaust 
has been shaped. Tim Cole, who has written critically of Holo- 
caust museums, commented that “if you want the ‘Holocaust’ 
in the 1990s, then America is a better place to go looking for 
it than either Europe or Israel.” 

That was not always the case. In the aftermath of World 
War 11, the Holocaust was not a significant part of American 
consciousness, even of American Jewish consciousness. In a 
1954 report written for the World Jewish Congress, Dr. Issac I. 
Schwarzbart expressed deep concern that memories of the Ho- 
locaust will “slowly lapse into oblivion” and that observances 
will be held “only once in every 5 or 10 years and... only in the 
principal Jewish communities. It was not until 1972-73 that 
the National Jewish Community Relations Advisory Council 
of the Jewish Federations put the Holocaust on its agenda and 
only in the following year did it suggest, for the first time, that 
local Jewish communities create visual memorials such as ex- 
hibits, monuments, plaques, and signs, and that they develop 
their own local archives. 

The first Holocaust exhibition was created in 1979 by sur- 
vivors in Los Angeles, and the first Holocaust museums were 
opened in 1984 in Dallas and Detroit on the property of their 
local Jewish community centers. There now are 37 museums 
and more than 180 organizations in North America. The larg- 
est, the United States Holocaust Memorial Museum in Wash- 
ington, has been visited by some 23 million people since it 
opened in 1993, and is one of the most popular attractions in 
the nation’s capital. Other major museums are in Los Angeles, 
New York, suburban Detroit, Montreal, Houston, and St. Pe- 
tersburg (see below for a complete list), and plans are under 
way for the construction of stand-alone museums in Chicago, 
Toronto, and Dallas as well as in Mexico City. 

This phenomenally rapid increase in organizations dedi- 
cated to commemorating, educating, and presenting the Ho- 
locaust to public audiences should be seen in the context of 
the growing popularity of museums in general. Museum at- 
tendance in America is estimated to have increased from 200 
million individual visits in 1965, to 400 million in 1984, 600 
million in the early 1990s, and 865 million by 1997. Edward 
Able, executive director of the American Association of Mu- 
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seums, claims that “museum-going is rapidly becoming the 
single most popular, out-of-home family activity in Amer- 
ica” Within museums, historical topics dominate. A survey 
of over 8,000 museums completed in October 2000 by the 
National Endowment for the Humanities noted that 65 per- 
cent chose “history” as the primary or secondary descriptor 
for their institutions and that more than 80 percent of them 
chose “history” as the topic of most interest for their tempo- 
rary exhibitions. 

Museums are regarded more favorably by the public than 
other institutions that preserve and present history (such as ar- 
chives, libraries, schools, universities, publishing houses, and 
film studios). Roy Rosenzweig and David Thelen, sociologists 
who interviewed nearly 1,500 Americans, report that when 
asked to rate the “trustworthiness” of different sources of in- 
formation about the past on a 10-point scale, museums topped 
the list - ahead of grandparents’ stories, eyewitness testimony, 
college history professors, and high school teachers. Trustwor- 
thiness raises the expectation in the eyes of the public that mu- 
seums will “reflect accepted truth, not ... search for it... Mu- 
seums, then, were treated not as places where knowledge was 
disputed or contested, but as sanctuaries where it was secure. 
For many... [truth] was what a museum contained. Entry and 
exhibition were credentialing, Rosenzweig and Thelen said. 
The historian Michael Kammen adds that the average museum 
visitor looks to museums for certainties and “does not wish to 
know that multiple interpretations of an object, a phenome- 
non, or an event are possible. Such knowledge would only be 
perplexing, or even seriously discomforting”” 

In striving to shape three-dimensional museum dis- 
plays that are intelligible, attractive, and engaging to audi- 
ences, there is a multiplicity of ways and means that might 
be chosen. 


THE “WHERE” DIMENSION. In line with the popular adage 
that the three most importance aspects of real estate are loca- 
tion, location, and location, this dimension may be the most 
significant in distinguishing among Holocaust Museums. 
“Where” a museum is located influences what can or can- 
not be presented in it and the meanings and messages that 
are created and understood. For example, in 1989 the United 
States Holocaust Memorial Museum accepted nine kilograms 
of shorn human hair from German death camps in Poland, 
where it had been on public display for decades. The attempt 
to show hair in a museum in Washington, D.c., however, 
raised a bitter controversy. Some museum organizers were so 
appalled and disgusted that the display case that was built to 
house the hair remains empty to this day, while the hair itself 
sits in storage, out of sight. 

Commenting on this controversy in which people op- 
posed displaying something in one museum what is shown 
without incident in another, Alvin Rosenfeld, a literary scholar, 
posits that “what is acceptable in the abnormal atmosphere 
of a death camp - the site of the murders — is not accept- 
able in the antiseptic atmosphere of the Nation’s Capital... 
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Many visitors, myself among them - and I am totally non-re- 
ligious - will consider such displays sacrilegious, a desecra- 
tion” In his book Thinking about the Holocaust After Half a 
Century, Rosenfeld ponders why visitors express such very 
different feelings 


upon leaving the remains of the Nazi camps in Germany or Po- 
land or upon concluding a visit to Yad Vashem in Israel... [than 
are] evoked at the United States Holocaust Memorial Museum? 
The answer probably lies less in what is shown in the one place 
and not in the other than in the site itself and the democratic 
ideals that America’s capital exemplifies. 


This situation is not unique, as other exhibitions might also 
be perceived differently by audiences in different locations, 
and what might be perfectly legitimate in one setting could 
be seen as an affront in another. 

Focus groups, surveys, and interviews done prior to the 
opening of the United States museum were used to inform 
curators of the distinctive features of locating in the nation’s 
capital. 


(F)or Americans, a visit to Washington is unlike a typical visit 
to almost any other place. What makes Washington different 
is the multiplicity of motivations and expectations with which 
people come to the nation’s capital. They come to be educated, 
to see government in action, to get in touch with our country’s 
history, to see firsthand the monuments and emblems of our 
nation, and to share in that ‘red, white, and blue feeling... (T)he 
capital’s attractions are mind-expanding, historically significant, 
and steeped in symbolism. 


Therefore the choice to place the museum in Washington 
rather than New York or some other location was a con- 
scious one whose significance was articulated right from the 
outset. The President's Commission on the Holocaust, which 
recommended the establishment of the museum, started to 
build the museum's “case statement” in its first official docu- 
ment, the 1979 Report to the President. It connected location 
with content, values, and message. The report noted that the 


Holocaust 


affects all Americans, raising fundamental questions about gov- 
ernment, the abuses of unbridled power, the fragility of social 
institutions, the need for national unity, and the functioning of 
government. By reminding us of the potential for violence in 
human society, the museum can contribute to a strengthening 
of the democratic process. 


THE REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT. Written by the commis- 
sion’s deputy director, Michael *Berenbaum, and signed by 
23 of the 24 members of the Commission, The Report to the 
President argued that placing the Holocaust museum on the 
National Mall would balance themes extolled in the Smithso- 
nian museums such as the “triumphant achievements of hu- 
man history and creativity... increasing human control over 
the environment... the aesthetic genius of the human imagi- 
nation... (and) the use of technology.’ 

When asked in an interview to comment on the im- 
portance of location to the shaping of memory, Berenbaum, 
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a theologian and Holocaust historian who directed the 
creation of the museum, referred to the biblical tradition 
that the memory of the destroyed city of Jerusalem was 
affected when the location in which it was pined for was 
by the waters of Babylon. He argued that a Holocaust mu- 
seum in Washington, D.c., inevitably “tells a governmental 
story” whereas a New York Holocaust Museum “tells the story 
of a victimized community.” Regarding the heavy use of 
interactive multimedia, Tv screens, narrated scripts, and 
hands-on experiential environments in the Museum of Tol- 
erance in Los Angeles, Berenbaum responded that “(h)ad 
we done that in Washington, we would have been shouted 
[down], because that would not be considered appropriate to 
the environment of Washington. It is appropriate in Los An- 
geles and it works in Los Angeles.” Then, comparing the na- 
tional Holocaust museum in Washington to the one in Jeru- 
salem, he added: 


We also had a problem different from Yad Vashem in terms of 
presenting it in Washington, which is: we had to discharge peo- 
ple on to the National Mall. Yad Vashem had the greatest end- 
ing of all, which is that you come through darkness into light 
and you see Jerusalem, reborn in the living State of Israel... And 
that’s the answer. [That ending is still the ending in the new Yad 
Vashem which opened in 2004.] 

Again, we're not in Jerusalem, therefore it cannot be the 
answer here. We have to discharge people with at least a way to 
come back in to the Washington Mall. 


In exploring the “where” dimension, there are six different 
types of Holocaust organizations based on their location and 
activities: 

(a) Museums on actual Holocaust sites, such as former 
camps and ghettos or places of deportation and murder; 

(b) Museums prominently placed in national capitals and 
enjoying significant government support; 

(c) Major facilities in highly visible, stand-alone build- 
ings that are devoted to presenting the Holocaust; 

(d) Minor facilities that occupy small parts of “Jewish” 
buildings or complexes that are primarily devoted to other 
purposes; 

(e) Research, resource and teaching centers, often affili- 
ated with colleges or universities and, as a rule, located on 
their campuses; and 

(f) Personal “backyard” operations that are created, 
shaped, and run by a single champion or a very small group 
of dedicated individuals with limited involvement from out- 
siders. 


(a) Museums on actual Holocaust sites such as former camps 
and ghettos or places of deportation and murder. It is rather 
obvious that being located on sacred ground has a powerful 
effect on shaping historical presentation and also on the ways 
that visitors perceive what took place there. In addition, mu- 
seums of this type are unavoidably engaged with identity is- 
sues that are of no relevance to the other five locations. (Of 
course no Holocaust museum in North America is on a Ho- 
locaust site.) 
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Site issues from another time and place may prove en- 
lightening. Restricting the exhibition of the Alamo, in San An- 
tonio, Texas, to the period during which it was a fort (1835-6) 
presents a white Anglo story of Protestant Texans resisting 
foreign invaders. On the other hand, broadening the scope to 
cover its 250 years as a Mexican Catholic mission, similar to 
others in the same area above and below the Rio Grande (and 
before there was an international border), and its importance 
to local Tejanos (Mexican-Texans), some of whom also fought 
and died there, would necessitate telling a very different story. 
Terezin (Theresienstadt) and Auschwitz had both been mili- 
tary bases before the Holocaust, but to what extent are these 
“prehistories” relevant or even of interest to visitors? 

More than a dozen liberated Nazi camps (including Bu- 
chenwald and Majdanek) had “posthistories” as Soviet pun- 
ishment centers where more than 130,000 Nazi sympathizers 
and anti-Communists were imprisoned. To what extent, if any, 
should they and the estimated 50,000 victims who died there 
by shooting, hunger, disease, and neglect after 1945 be pre- 
sented in historical museums located on those sites, or would 
that only distract and detract from the main messages? 

Michael Ignatieff, author of Blood and Belonging. Jour- 
neys into the New Nationalism (1993), reminds us of the Or- 
wellian dictum that he who controls the past controls the fu- 
ture. A death camp was located in Jasenovac, Croatia, in World 
War 11 where approximately 600,000 Serbs, Jews, gypsies, and 
Communists were murdered. After it was bulldozed in 1945 in 
“the hope that Serbs and Croats might forget,’ a museum and 
memorial center was opened in the 1960s in order to play a 
prominent educational role in teaching tolerance, warning of 
the dangers of hanging on to old hatreds, promoting the ac- 
ceptance of differences, and fostering ethnic understanding 
within Tito’s new Yugoslavia. In 1991, Croatian troops sta- 
tioned in Jasenovac systematically destroyed the whole mu- 
seum. Ignatieff wrote: 


Every book in the library had been ripped up and tossed onto 
the floor. Every glass exhibit case has been smashed. Every pho- 
tograph has been defaced. Every file has been pulled out of every 
drawer, every table and chair has been upended, all the curtains 
have been cut to ribbons, all the windows have been smashed, 
and all the walls have been daubed with excrement and slo- 
gans. Some quite amazing hatred of the past has taken hold of 
the people who did this: as if by destroying the museum, they 
hoped to destroy the memory of what was done here. 


(b) Museums prominently placed in national capitals and en- 
joying significant government support. The Imperial War Mu- 
seum in London has a large, permanent gallery devoted to 
the Holocaust and the subject warrants considerable atten- 
tion in the Jewish Museum in Berlin despite the deliberate at- 
tempt not to make it a Holocaust museum. Both are located 
in national capitals and enjoy considerable governmental 
support, but both museums extend their concerns beyond 
the Holocaust itself. Therefore, the two best examples of this 
type of museum are the two largest in the world: the United 
States Holocaust Memorial Museum in Washington and Yad 
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Vashem, the Holocaust Heroes’ and Martyrs’ Remembrance 
Authority, in Jerusalem. Each is located in a capital city, on a 
large campus, and attracts more than a million and as many 
as two million visitors a year or more. Yad Vashem, located 
in a country that has a Jewish majority and that sees itself as 
the heir of the six million, gives its major attention to the Jew- 
ish story and looks at the event from the perspective of the 
victims, while the American museum, on the National Mall, 
tells an American story from the point of view of bystanders 
and liberators. (More of these differences will be highlighted 
in the discussion of the “what” dimension.) 


(c) Major facilities in highly visible, stand-alone buildings that 
are devoted to presenting the Holocaust. Examples are the Mu- 
seum of Jewish Heritage-A Living Memorial to the Holocaust 
at the tip of lower Manhattan in New York City; the Museum 
of Tolerance in Los Angeles, California; the Michigan Holo- 
caust Memorial Center in Farmington Hills, a suburb of De- 
troit; the Florida Holocaust Museum in St. Petersburg; and 
the Holocaust Museum Houston, in Texas. While these mu- 
seums are all smaller than those of type “b,” they are each tens 
of thousands of square feet in size, employ dozens of staff, have 
annual operating budgets in excess of several million dollars, 
are situated prominently in museum districts or are close to 
other major attractions, and are visited by more than 100,000 
people a year. New York’s and Detroit’s have expanded (De- 
troit moved to a new independent facility) and Houston's and 
St. Petersburg’s are planning major expansions. 


(d) Minor facilities that occupy small parts of “Jewish” buildings 
or complexes that are primarily devoted to other purposes. Mu- 
seums in this category are considerably smaller in size than 
the previous types and attract fewer visitors (tens of thou- 
sands), mostly schoolchildren who are brought in an orga- 
nized fashion. Examples of this type are the Lillian and A.J. 
Weinberg Center for Holocaust Education, inside the Jewish 
Federation building in Atlanta, Georgia; the Holocaust Me- 
morial Resource and Education Center of Central Florida, on 
the campus of the Jewish Community Center in Orlando; the 
Holocaust Education and Memorial Centre of Toronto, beside 
the Jewish Federation Building; and the Vancouver Holocaust 
Centre for Education and Remembrance, in the lower level of 
the Jewish Community Centre building. 

Over time these centers are being given over to profes- 
sional educators and museum directors as the role of the small 
group of local organizers (often Holocaust survivors) dimin- 
ishes. Still, in conformity with the pattern common in “histori- 
cal houses,’ the original vision and mission of the museum re- 
mains quite resilient. Steeped as they were in European Jewish 
culture, victimized solely because they were Jews, traumatized 
by the loss of their loved ones and of the old Jewish world, 
it is not surprising that the perspective most often taken in 
the museums located inside Jewish spaces is that of the Jew- 
ish victims. Many installations, especially those done before 
1993, were modeled after the most dramatic example that they 
knew - Yad Vashem. To the extent that they could, they tried 
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to copy the Israeli original in their smaller spaces, and they of- 
fered local residents, Jews and non-Jews alike, most of whom 
had not been to Israel, the opportunity to confront the Holo- 
caust through honoring the memories of the Jewish victims 
and preserving the experiences of those who survived. 


(e) Research, resource and teaching centers, often affiliated 
with colleges or universities and, as a rule, located on their 
campuses. These centers on university campuses are gener- 
ally directed by academics who hold regular teaching appoint- 
ments, such as the Fred R. Crawford Witness to the Holocaust 
Project at Emory University in Atlanta, headed by Professor 
Deborah Lipstadt, holder of the Dorot Chair in Modern Jew- 
ish and Holocaust Studies; or the University of Minnesota’s 
Center for Holocaust and Genocide Studies, directed by Dr. 
Stephen Feinstein. Arguably the easiest and least expensive to 
establish and maintain, they are the most numerous of the six 
categories. These organizations have temporary exhibitions 
but do not maintain permanent ones. With their mission of 
research, teaching, and providing resources to educators, their 
focus, as a rule, is broader than just the Holocaust; they are 
usually also centers of the study of genocide and violations 
of human rights. 


(f) Personal “backyard” operations that are created, shaped, 
and run by a single champion or a very small group of dedi- 
cated individuals with limited involvement from outsiders. The 
Smith family is devoutly Christian. In 1978, the Smiths bought 
a farmhouse in rural Nottinghamshire, in the middle of Sher- 
wood Forest, with the intention of creating Britain's first Ho- 
locaust center. Beth Shalom is a place of retreat “where people 
could come to study, to learn, or to be quiet and reflect.” The 
family lives on the site, is devoted to every aspect of its opera- 
tion, and the mother is the center’s only paid employee, serv- 
ing as manager and administrative coordinator. As many as 
500 people visit each week. 

An even smaller organization is the Western Associa- 
tion of Holocaust Survivor-Families and Friends, established 
in Vancouver in 1989 by Renia Perel. She is the founder, pres- 
ident, and, since her husband’s death, the main champion. 
What exists of this association is located in file cabinets and on 
storage shelves in the basement of her home. Active for several 
years, the association became virtually moribund during the 
four-year period that Perel’s husband was terminally ill. The 
intensity of the association's efforts has always been propor- 
tionate to the Perels’ level of energy, just as its activities were 
determined by the Perels’ interests and predilections. 


THE “WHAT” AND “HOW” DIMENSIONS. Despite (or per- 
haps because) this subject matter is vast (there are more than 
100,000 books on aspects of the Holocaust), there is no con- 
sensus as to what are the essential topics and materials that 
must be presented. Historians of the period typically identify 
three distinct groups of actors in the Holocaust: the perpetra- 
tors (the murderers and their accomplices), the victims, and 
the bystanders (a less clearly delineated group that runs the 
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gamut from compliant observers to resisters and rescuers). It 
is unlikely that a Holocaust museum will give exclusive atten- 
tion to just one of these three perspectives and leave the other 
two wholly ignored, but at the same time it is not possible to 
give predominance to more than one focus at the same time 
and in the same gallery space. 

The United States museum chooses to focus the thrust of 
its educational message on the dangers of being a bystander. 
Its website proclaims: “The Museum's primary mission is ... 
to encourage its visitors to reflect upon the moral and spiri- 
tual questions raised by the events of the Holocaust as well as 
their own responsibilities as citizens of a democracy.’ Says its 
executive director, Sara Bloomfield: 


Ultimately to me I think the museum isn’t about eradicating 
evil, because evil can't be eradicated.... We know that not just 
because of the last century, but for thousands of years people 
have done horrific things to one another and I don't think we're 
going to be changing human nature any day soon. Certainly a 
museum cannot do that. 

So, the museum’s goal is not to make evil people good, be- 
cause that’s simply impossible, but my goal, in the trite cliché of 
the Holocaust is to transform bystanders into rescuers. That’s 
what our goal is, and the most important player in that exhibit, 
in many ways, is the bystander.... There’s an implicit, I wish it 
were more explicit in some ways, challenge to encourage the 
visitor to say: “Well here, in the safety and freedom of America, 
can I do more? What is my moral obligation to another human 
being?” So, anyway ... for me, this is a story about bystanders 
and the consequences of standing by. 


Placing the Holocaust in the context of American citizenship 
and values is what Michael Berenbaum means by the term 
“Americanization of the Holocaust.” He explained: 


The place from which you remember an event shapes what you 
remember. So ... in Jerusalem the answer is Israeli values. What 
are Israeli values? An army and a State, a proud, independent 
people, etc. We tell that story also but the perpetration of the 
crime is the violation of the American ethos: That all human 
beings are created equal, that they are endowed with certain in- 
alienable rights such as freedom of press, freedom of assembly, 
freedom of religion, habeas corpus, etc. “To bigotry no sanc- 
tions, to persecution no assistance.’ [Citing Washington's quote 
that hangs prominently in the 15" Street building entrance.] 
This becomes the Americanization. 


And in another place, he adds: 


This museum is in dialogue with “the Great American Myth”... 
in dialogue with the Smithsonian and standing at the junc- 
ture of “Museum Washington” and “Monumental Washing- 
ton,” celebrating the power and triumph of government, the 
human imagination, spirit, creativity, etc., etc. We are about 
what happens when all of those forces are unleashed without 
regard to the values, “the Great American Values” of “all men, 
now people, are created equal,” they are endowed by their Cre- 
ator with certain inalienable rights, rights that the State cannot 
take away, protections, freedoms... This involvement, if any- 
thing, has made me more deeply and more profoundly patri- 
otic. And more respectful of the best of American values, not 
of the American experience, and I think that one of the reasons 
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why this Museum works in its location is that it very subtly is 
in dialogue with place and space. 


In sharp contrast, the planners of the Museum of Jewish Heri- 
tage - A Living Memorial to the Holocaust in New York City 
took a different emphasis right from the start. They wanted to 
tell a Jewish story, in three layers, focused on the victims. 


Built on four millennia of memories and experience, Jewish 
Heritage is a rich symphony of themes and motifs, of counter- 
point and, sadly, of dissonant chords. To capture the essence of 
this complex creation, we will divide the story into three chap- 
ters, corresponding to the three floors of the Museum: The Jew- 
ish World in the Early 20" Century (first floor); The War against 
the Jews (second floor); and Jewish Renewal (third floor). 


When asked to compare the Jewish Heritage to other Holo- 
caust museums, Ivy Barsky, deputy director for programs, 
pointed out that the 


major difference is that we have decided to tell the story as much 
as possible through the eyes of those who survived it. And you 
know, honoring the memory of those who perished. And not 
necessarily really flushing out the story of the perpetrators and 
others. And, even though we are primarily talking about Jews, 
talking less about what happened to Jews and more about what 
Jews did... more about Jews as subjects than as objects. 


The special activities that it offers are more typical of a Jew- 
ish community center or a synagogue than a Holocaust mu- 
seum. 

The Simon Wiesenthal Center’s Museum of Tolerance in 
Los Angeles focuses less on bystanders or victims, and more 
on the third group of actors, the perpetrators: what the Nazis 
did, what the like-minded are still doing, and what might be 
the dangerous face of intolerance in the future if we do not 
fight back and fail to prevent its spread. Drawing upon a sin- 
gularly Southern Californian metaphor, dean and founder 
Rabbi Marvin Hier summarizes the basic point: 


The message of the museum is simple. The highway of hate is 
one highway. Once you're on it, you have two choices: exit early 
and avoid a catastrophe, or keep on the highway of hate and 
drive straight to Auschwitz. The message is, if a society doesn't 
take cognizance of hate, thinks little of it, and is not willing to do 
something about it by getting off that highway and condemning 
it, it could condemn itself to ride straight to Auschwitz. 


In an article for the Los Angeles Times, Hier explained 


The Holocaust’s central lesson - that a civilized society volun- 
tarily turned themselves (sic) into an evil one; that lawyers and 
judges lied and cheated; that teachers distinguished between 
Aryan and non-Aryans, teaching their students that even God’s 
“thou shalt not kill” did not apply to society’s untermenschen, 
the so-called sub-cultures, a name Nazis used to describe Jews, 
Gypsies, homosexuals, and other undesirables. 


Therefore the Tolerance museum includes material on the Af- 
rican-American struggle for civil rights in America, discrimi- 
nation against women in Afghanistan, teen-age drinking, child 
pornography, sexual exploitation of women and children in 
Belarus, and hate sites on the Internet. “Hatred did not die in 
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the bunker with Hitler,’ says Hier. “They are not dinosaurs that 
you can walk away from (like) at the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, and then forget about. The haters are still among us.” 

But the museum's major innovation is in the area of 
“how, i.e., the methodology of presentation, specifically the 
extensive use of technology: computers, films, and interactive 
experiences. Rabbi Hier intended to create something very dif- 
ferent from other Holocaust museums: 


The Museum of Tolerance was never set up to duplicate or to be 
another Yad Vashem or ... Washington.... It was designed for 
middle and high school students. If you want to reach young 
people, you have to make history “come alive” to them. You 
can't teach them history from text and pictures on the wall, 
and from seminars or monologues that are going to be given 
by ... historians. 


Condemning the museum as the “collusion of Hollywood and 
the Holocaust” (or the more sarcastic: “Disney does Dachau”), 
critics Nicola A. Lisus and Richard V. Ericson, authors of Mis- 
placing Memory: the Effect of Television Format on Holocaust 
Remembrance (1995), charge: 


Competing, as it certainly seems to be, with other L.A. enter- 
tainment giants for an audience grown accustomed to viewing 
reality through a Hollywood filter, the Wiesenthal Center re- 
lies on its state-of-the-art electronic media approach and the 
kind of advertising more normally associated with Hollywood 
theme parks to attract visitors... 

The Tolerancenter (sic) relies on short sound bytes, slo- 
gans, and continuous audio and visual stimulation, giving the 
impression that this section is based more upon the principles 
of advertising than those of education. A cacophony of over- 
dramatized voices emanating from computer characters bom- 
bards the visitor with all the superficial urgency of local news 
broadcast. Like the local news, this gallery offers the visitor a 
high-impact and, in my opinion, low-content experience. 


In Los Angeles, “the city of illusions,’ some argue the Holo- 
caust Museum has become a place where 


creeping surrealism is well underfoot. Here the unreal, the 
recreated and the voice-over form the yardstick by which we 
measure the real. Fantasy becomes the baseline for measuring 
truth. Drama overpowers reality. Characters of history become 
character actresses and voices from the past become voiceovers 
of the present. (Lisus and Ericson) 


Linking “where” and “how” dimensions, Hier admits: 


If we were Auschwitz, it might be a sin for us to take all this 
modern technology to the bunks, where the actual slaughter 
and gassing took place... There, one has to be very careful, be- 
cause if you change Auschwitz, if you make Auschwitz into a 
highly sophisticated and technologically oriented museum I 
would be afraid. So I would be much more cautious that that 
[Auschwitz] should be preserved as it is. 


A useful framework for understanding the “how” dimension 
of museums is offered by Michael Ettema in History Museums 
and the Culture of Materialism (1987), a continuum from the 
“formalistic” to the “analytical” perspectives. The formalistic 
perspective perceives history as factual learning, best accom- 
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plished by accumulating discrete pieces of information. In 
the museum context, this means that information is mastered 
through familiarity with the specific details of an object: its 
origin; who made it, where, and how; what were its functions; 
and the extent to which its stylistic and technical features can 
be correlated with other groups of selected objects. In peda- 
gogical terms, this approach is often called the “discovery” 
or the “inquiry” method. A museum whose presentation re- 
flects a formalistic perspective would be anchored in genuine 
artifacts (no replicas, models, dioramas, or multimedia gim- 
micks). Since its collection likely would be incomplete, its 
curators would have to be satisfied with telling only a partial 
story. Aspects of the story, regardless of how important they 
might be, that cannot be told through artifacts in the muse- 
um’s possession, would necessarily be absent. At its core, such 
a museum sees itself as being about “collecting, documenting, 
preserving, exhibiting, and interpreting material evidence and 
associated information.” 

On the other hand, the analytical perspective looks be- 
yond “what happened” and “when” to ask “how” and “why” 
things are the way they are. Its focus is on the narrative being 
told, with the artifacts serving merely as hooks or illustrations 
to be set out like theater props. The analytical perspective 
takes abstract explanations that are situated in ideas, values, 
and social circumstances. History, in this understanding, is 
the posing and answering of questions about trends, changes, 
processes and systems in which physical objects are not the 
messages themselves but rather are displayed to support the 
unfolding drama. Artifacts not in the possession of a museum, 
but on which important aspects of the narrative rely, may be 
manufactured, copied, or projected. 

Curators employing an analytical perspective attempt 
to tell a complete story (albeit only one of the possible stories 
about the subject), while those at the other, formalistic, end 
of this continuum essentially highlight fragments of stories 
by looking at specific artifacts, but cannot present a complete 
one because of all that is missing. 

The distinction can be illustrated in the Dallas Holocaust 
Museum. From 1984 until 2004 (when the museum was lo- 
cated in the basement of the Jewish Community Center) it 
had an essentially formalistic display. A collection of arti- 
facts - what the museum happened to possess — was shown 
along with photographs and wall texts that presented some 
(“fragments”) of the major events that took place between 
1933 and 1945, omitting and ignoring the rest. There was no 
clear or coherent story. 

In contrast, the relocated museum in the center of the 
city has housed a new display since March 2005, titled “One 
Day in the Holocaust.” It focuses on a complete story, one 
of many that might be told. In line with the analytical per- 
spective, the story is the key. The display examines reactions 
to the same events (the explosion of killings that took place 
in 1942 and the mass deportations of victims in boxcars) by 
three different sets of actors in three different locations on a 
single day, April 19, 1943. On that day, powerless victims were 
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heroically but futilely fighting back (the Warsaw Ghetto Up- 
rising). Three young men decided to take independent action 
and heroically saved the lives of 231 deportees on their way to 
Auschwitz (stopping a train from the Mechlen transit camp 
in Belgium); and officials of powerful governments were dis- 
cussing the plight of the European Jews, carefully taking no 
meaningful action to rescue them (the Bermuda Conference). 
The bottom-line message is that we need not be defined by 
what happens to us when we have the will to choose how we 
wish to respond, and that we are responsible for our decisions 
and their consequences. If this is true even during the diff- 
cult period of the Holocaust, how much more should we be 
conscious of the choices that we make in the less difficult cir- 
cumstances of our daily lives? 

Other important aspects of the “how” dimension are 
revealed by what is inside the museums and by the architec- 
ture. The museums in Washington and Los Angeles are each 
housed in a striking building; Yad Vashem’s museum impales 
the ground, stabbing through the bedrock of Israel with a 
foreign object (a concrete structure) and causing a wound 
that can never be healed. To get to the display in Washing- 
ton, visitors ascend in an elevator to the fourth floor and be- 
gin their tour by looking at the way things were before the 
rise of the Nazi regime (“normal” life). Then, as the narra- 
tive progresses and Nazism begins, visitors descend, sinking 
deeper and deeper into the depths of the windowless build- 
ing, falling further and further into the abyss. After initial at- 
tempts to keep the museum open to the American symbols 
that surround it failed because the western sun was too hot 
to keep the building cooled adequately, James Ingo Freed, the 
museums architect, chose to block out views of the nation’s 
capital as a way to keep “American space from contaminat- 
ing memorial space.” 

In contrast, visitors to the museums in Jerusalem and in 
New York City (both focused on the Jewish story) move physi- 
cally and symbolically upwards - from depths to heights and 
from darkness to light - emerging at a “higher” level to set up 
the visitor for a final, uplifting experience. At Yad Vashem, the 
last view looks out over the dynamic, lively, rebuilt, and re- 
united city of Jerusalem. At the Museum of Jewish Heritage, 
the final vista is of Ellis Island and the Statue of Liberty, sym- 
bols of safety from oppression, welcome and compassion for 
the downtrodden refugees. 


CONCLUSION. After surveying Holocaust memorials and 
museums in Germany, Austria, Poland, Israel, and the United 
States, James Young concludes that “(i)n every nation’s me- 
morials and museums, a different Holocaust is remembered, 
often to conflicting political and religious ends.... Memory 
is never shaped in a vacuum, the motives of memory are 
never pure.” 

However, this situation is not fundamentally different 
from that of other history museums. In Dream Spaces: Mem- 
ory and the Museum, Gaynor Kavanagh asserts that meaning- 
making “springs not from objects, (or the) collections of the 
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institution, but from people and how the past is remembered 





within the present.” As long as different people in different semusaleil Chambers of the Holocaust 
places are remembering the past, they will shape different Jerusalem Yad Vashem — Holocaust Martyrs’ 
presentations of it and Heroes Remembrance 
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Film 

Both opponents and supporters of Hitler employed film as a 
medium, either to warn the world about the danger his re- 
gime posed to European Jewry, or to warn about the mortal 
threat “World Jewry” allegedly posed to the Aryan race. Dur- 
ing the 1930s, Hollywood tended to avoid overt criticism of 
the Third Reich, bowing to pressure from its voluntary cen- 
sorship board, the State Department, and isolationist politi- 
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cians who anticipated that anti- Nazi movies would provoke a 
German boycott of American films, damage German-Ameri- 
can relations, or plunge the United States into an unwanted 
European war. Self-interest was at stake, as Germany was 
an important source of revenue for American films. Weekly 
newsreels, however, featured stories about the plight of Ger- 
man Jews under Nazi rule. A 1938 edition of the March of Time 
denounced German persecution of the Jews as “brutal” and 
“pitiless.” In 1940 Charlie Chaplin, the brilliant clown of the 
silent era, pilloried Hitler in The Great Dictator, which por- 
trayed the Phooey, Chaplin's facetious synonym for Fuehrer, 
as a megalomaniac intent on invading neighboring countries 
and incarcerating Jews. Chaplin had financed his own movie. 
He was incorrectly suspected of being Jewish. 

Preparing public opinion for harsher antisemitic mea- 
sures, the Nazi propaganda “documentary” The Eternal Jew 
(1940) depicted the unassimilated Jews of defeated Poland as 
vermin conspiring with their acculturated coreligionists in 
the West to undermine the Aryan race. The German feature 
film Jew Suess distorted the true story of an eighteenth-cen- 
tury court Jew who served as the chief adviser to the Duke 
of Wurttemberg into a cautionary tale about how the Jewish 
parvenu exploited his influence to profit from his position, 
oppress German gentiles, and rape a virtuous Aryan woman. 
‘The Eternal Jew ends with a clip of Hitler’s Reichstag speech 
threatening to destroy European Jewry if Germany was drawn 
into a war; Jew Suess implies a similar fate by hanging the Jew 
after his royal patron died. 

Allied wartime movies painted a sinister picture of the 
Third Reich’s regimentation of its own citizenry, oppression 
of conquered countries, and ruthless persecution of those it 
deemed “antisocial, inferior, or subversive. Jews appeared in 
some of these as one among various groups targeted by the 
Nazis. Loosely based on the internment of theologian Martin 
Niemoller, the British film Pastor Hall (1940) confines its pro- 
tagonist in a concentration camp modeled on Dachau, where 
dissidents, Jews, and ordinary criminals endure corporal pun- 
ishment, hard labor, overcrowding, and random executions. 
The American film None Shall Escape (1944) foreshadowed 
Allied war crimes trials of high-ranking Germans. Its story re- 
volves around the testimony of three witnesses who accuse an 
ss officer of raping a Polish girl, sending her brother to a con- 
centration camp, starving Polish workers, rounding up Jews 
for deportation, and massacring them when they are on the 
verge of rebellion. The Soviet film Unconquered (1945) simi- 
larly mixes the theme of the repression of Russians with a grim 
reenactment of the mass executions of Jews at Babi Yar. 

When the victorious Allied troops entered the gates 
of German concentration, extermination, and labor camps 
in 1945, they were overwhelmed by the stench and sight of 
corpses scattered where they had died or been stacked before 
they could be burned, evidence that prisoners had been the 
subjects of medical experiments and torture, and the emaci- 
ated survivors, many of whom were so sick and weakened 
that they died after their liberation. Newsreels, newspapers, 
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and magazines initially disseminated these appalling images. 
The prosecution team at the Nuremberg Trials presented a 
compilation of this footage to prove that Germany had com- 
mitted crimes against humanity. The gaunt survivors, crema- 
toria chimneys, electrified barbed-wire fences, gas chambers, 
mass graves, railway cars, ss insignia, Star of David armbands, 
striped prisoner uniforms, swastikas, warehouses stuffed with 
confiscated valuables and human hair, and Zyklon-B canisters 
became the icons of Nazi genocide. 

Clips of the American and Soviet Nuremberg movies, 
both of which bore the title Nazi Concentration Camps, ap- 
peared in feature films about tracking down war criminals 
(Orson Welles’ The Stranger, 1946) and the postwar trials (Kurt 
Maetzig’s Council of the Gods, 1950, and the television and 
film versions of Judgment at Nuremberg, 1959 and 1961), and 
cautioning the next generation of Germans from joining neo- 
Nazi gangs (Samuel Fuller’s Verboten!, 1959). In the late 1940s 
and throughout the 1950s, American television documentaries 
about World War 11 and the Third Reich included segments 
from Nazi Concentration Camps as part of their broader in- 
dictments of Nazi militarism and totalitarianism. 

Alain Resnais’s documentary Night and Fog (1955) de- 
serves its reputation as the most important of these early 
documentaries. It opens with colored shots of the serene sur- 
roundings of the vacant Auschwitz juxtaposed with black and 
white scenes from Leni Riefenstahl’s propaganda masterpiece, 
Triumph of the Will (1935), illustrating Hitler's prewar popu- 
larity. The pomp of this period segues into footage and photos 
of the deportation, internment, and liquidation of the people 
Hitler perceived as Germany's mortal enemies. Although the 
narrator never specifically mentions that Jews were slated for 
extinction, the clothing and Jewish stars worn by most of the 
people being “relocated” visually indicates the scope of Hitler’s 
crusade. The film ends with shocking scenes of the remnants 
of Nazi barbarity that the Allied troops found in the camps. 

In the immediate postwar period, the Soviet Union per- 
mitted Eastern European filmmakers to recall the brutality of 
the German occupation in the region, including the ordeal 
of the Jews. In doing so, the USSR legitimated its rule as the 
power that had delivered the region from Nazi despotism and 
curried the favor of the Zionist movement, which it temporar- 
ily supported to undermine British dominance in the Middle 
East. In this window of opportunity between 1945 and 1949, 
the states of the Communist bloc produced a spate of motion 
pictures about the decimation of East European Jewry. 

The director Wanda Jakubowska and screenwriter Gerda 
Schneider had been inmates at Auschwitz. In The Last Stop 
(1947), they depicted the tribulations of female prisoners at 
Auschwitz. Shot on location and cast primarily with con- 
centration camp survivors, the film ultimately glorified the 
Communist resistance to Nazism in the character of a Jewish 
translator who joins the camp underground and martyrs her- 
self rather than betray her comrades. In Border Street (1948), 
Aleksander Ford envisioned the chronic brutality, epidemics, 
and starvation that ravaged the Jews in the Warsaw Ghetto. 
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He originally intended to make Polish antisemitism a key plot 
element, but yielded to political pressure to present instances 
of Polish solidarity with the Jews. 

Alfred Radok’s Distant Journey (1949) chronicled the ar- 
rest and separation of a Jewish wife from her gentile husband 
and her subsequent internment at Theresienstadt, the Czech 
ghetto/camp Hitler had spruced up for a propaganda film on 
how well Jews were treated. Radok knew this was a lie because 
his father had died in captivity there. Thus, he accurately por- 
trayed Theresienstadt as a place where a steady flow of new 
internees replaced the dwindling ranks of predecessors who 
had succumbed to disease, malnutrition, physical punish- 
ments, and strenuous labor or vanished on trains bound for 
Auschwitz. Ford and Radok soon fell into disfavor with the 
postwar Communist regimes. 

Most German filmmakers in the early postwar era 
avoided offending audiences by dredging up their nation’s 
guilt in the Final Solution. The movies produced in the Allied 
occupation zones typically were set in the rubble of bombed 
cities to elicit sympathy for Germans coping with the devas- 
tation of their nation. Wolfgang Staudte’s The Murderers Are 
among Us (1946) constituted a notable exception. Its title re- 
fers to a former Nazi officer who had executed the women and 
children of a Polish village, but who prospers as an industrial- 
ist after the war. Two survivors represent opposite responses by 
survivors: a man who seeks to avenge the deaths of the Poles 
by assassinating the industrialist and a woman whose wartime 
imprisonment prompts her to prevent the murder as a miscar- 
riage of justice. A newspaper headline that reads “2,000,000 
People Gassed” is the sole clue of the magnitude of Nazi geno- 
cide, but not of the identity of its primary victims. 

American movies on the subject between 1945 and 1960 
were characterized by their focus on the postwar repercus- 
sions of Germany’s genocidal policies: (1) the hunt for German 
war criminals, as seen in The Stranger (1946); (2) the trials 
of Nazis, as shown in Sealed Verdict (1948); (3) the foiling of 
neo-Nazi conspiracies to return to power, as in Berlin Express 
(1948); (4) the creation of Israel as a homeland for Holocaust 
survivors, as dramatized in Sword in the Desert (1949); and 
(5) the rehabilitation of traumatized displaced persons and 
Jewish immigrants to Israel or the United States, as occurs 
in The Search (1948), The Juggler (1953), and Singing in the 
Dark (1956). 

In feature films released during the 1950s, the Holocaust 
usually looms in the background as an ominous fate await- 
ing Jewish characters if they are arrested or deported, as in the 
Jewish-gentile love stories in Springtime in Budapest (1956), 
Sweet Light in a Dark Room (1959), and Stars (1959). The Ho- 
locaust also serves as a test of faith for gentiles who are asked 
to save Jews, like the captain of a ship searching for a safe port 
for Jewish passengers in Skipper after God (1951) or the nuns 
smuggling Jewish orphans out of a detention center in the 
American television production Conspiracy of Hearts (1956). 
Only the Italian movie Kapo (1959) dealt exclusively with sur- 
vival in a death camp. 
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Of all the Holocaust movies produced during the 1950s, 
The Diary of Anne Frank (1959) was the most successful at 
overcoming the disparity between the personal security Amer- 
icans took for granted and the constant vulnerability Euro- 
pean Jews felt under German rule. The American public could 
identify with Anne’s adolescent problems, idealism, and in- 
teractions with her family and friends in hiding, if not with 
their precarious predicament. The film, like the Broadway play 
(1955) on which it was based, emphasized Anne's spiritual re- 
silience and optimism. 

Director George Stevens obtained the movie rights for 
the diary in 1956. As an officer in the U.S. Army Signal Corps, 
he had supervised the filming of the liberated Nazi concentra- 
tion and prison camps. Stevens carefully recreated the Franks’ 
secret annex as the claustrophobic setting for the film and re- 
visited Dachau to remind himself of the gruesome sights he 
had photographed there. The Holocaust enters into his film 
obliquely through Otto Frank's recollections of his return from 
Auschwitz, Anne’s narration about why her family was forced 
to flee Germany and go into hiding in Amsterdam, Dussel’s 
report of the roundups of Jews, and Anne’s nightmare about a 
friend standing among other women prisoners during a con- 
centration camp roll call. 

Critics charge that these ominous moments are eclipsed 
by Anne’s bickering with her mother and sister, her romantic 
attraction to Pete, and her comments that Jews are just one of 
many groups who have suffered in history and that “people are 
really good at heart” Her faith in humanity is affirmed in the 
concluding voiceover, which is preceded by Gestapo members 
breaking in through the concealed entrance. The last image 
of the diary itself belies any happy outcome as the wind flips 
its pages from written sections to blank ones. 

The Diary of Anne Frank began the process of globalizing 
public awareness of the Holocaust. Versions of it have been 
produced by British, Dutch, French, Irish, Japanese, and Yu- 
goslav studios. American remakes of Anne's story increasingly 
have accentuated her Jewish identity. The television minise- 
ries Anne Frank: The Whole Story (2001) lives up to its title by 
beginning with Anne's life before her family went into hiding 
and ending with an hour-long segment of her confinement in 
Auschwitz and death in Bergen-Belsen. 

The most famous American Holocaust films of the 1960s 
continued the universalizing narrative strategies of their pre- 
decessors. Released in the year Israel put Adolf Eichmann on 
trial for crimes against the Jewish people, Stanley Kramer’s 
Judgment at Nuremberg (1961) centers around the courtroom 
parrying between defense and prosecution lawyers to rep- 
resent the American and German perspectives on personal 
guilt for abetting Hitler’s racist policies. The American attor- 
ney demonstrates that the rulings of the indicted judges sanc- 
tioned the execution of a Jewish man accused of molesting an 
Aryan girl and the sterilization of a feebleminded man. The ex- 
termination of “two thirds of the Jews of Europe” is mentioned 
only when the atrocity footage of the camps is screened - the 
film within the film. The German lawyer widens the burden 
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of guilt more by observing that the Soviet Union and Vatican 
signed treaties with the Third Reich, Churchill admired Hit- 
ler’s early accomplishments, and the United States practiced 
eugenic sterilization and dropped atomic bombs on Japan. 
Though the American judges convict the defendants, the ep- 
ilogue reveals how quickly these sentences were commuted 
for the sake of Cold War diplomacy. 

The Pawnbroker (1965) dared to reenact a Holocaust sur- 
vivor’s tormented memories of being in a deportation train 
and concentration camp. The scenes from the train and camp 
initially appear and disappear as barely perceptible jump cuts 
that progressively last longer and preoccupy the thoughts of 
Sol Nazerman. Director Sidney Lumet never disguises that 
Sol Nazerman is Jewish. Yet the portrait of Nazerman as an 
unfeeling figure who loathes his impoverished customers in 
Harlem perpetuates the traditional antisemitic stereotype of 
the Jew as an avaricious usurer. Nazerman’s repressed memo- 
ries resurface when he rides a subway, witnesses a mugging, 
and is propositioned by a prostitute. 

The viewer comes away believing that survivors are emo- 
tional cripples and that their persecution under Nazi rule 
was analogous to the plight of racial minorities in the United 
States. When his ambitious Puerto Rican assistant (the signif- 
icantly named Jesus) sacrifices himself to shield Nazerman 
from a bullet, Nazerman impales his hand on a spindle, but 
cannot cry. The alternatives to Nazerman’s icy indifference are 
the companionship offered to him by a lonely social worker 
and the protectiveness Jestis feels toward him. The Pawnbro- 
ker deserves its reputation as a cinematic classic on the basis 
of Rod Steiger’s riveting performance as Nazerman, Lumet’s 
vision of personal anguish and collective poverty, and Quincy 
Jones’ evocative jazz score. 

The Holocaust films from the Eastern Bloc countries in 
the 1960s construct more convincing parallels between the ex- 
istential dilemmas of individuals coping explicitly with war- 
time German domination and implicitly with postwar Soviet 
rule. The sharp increase in the numbers of such movies over 
the decade indicates that these motion pictures functioned 
as contemporary political protests as well as historical pe- 
riod pieces. Collaboration with, or resistance to, the German 
occupation could be construed subversively as symbolizing 
accommodation or opposition to Soviet puppet regimes. To 
pay attention to the plight of the Jews challenged the Marx- 
ist shibboleth that religious identity represented a reaction- 
ary consciousness, and clashed with the official Soviet op- 
position to Zionism that emerged when the U.S.S.R. tilted 
towards support of the Arab countries against Israel from 
the 1950s on. By dealing with how their countries treated the 
Jews during World War u, directors in Soviet satellite coun- 
tries reclaimed their national histories from the Soviet inter- 
pretation of the war as a struggle between Communism and 
monopoly capitalism. 

The Shop on Main Street (1965) received more recognition 
than any other film produced by a Soviet bloc country in the 
1960s. Its co-directors, Jan Kadar and Elmar Klos, originally 
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supported the nationalization of the Czech film industry, but 
became disillusioned with Communist rule when their movies 
were censored and the U.S.S.R. quashed the Hungarian Revo- 
lution in 1956. When Kadar and Klos made a film about the 
persecution of Jews in fascist Slovakia during World War 11, 
they traced how the otherwise decent Tono cannot resist the 
temptation to raise his social status by assuming ownership of 
an expropriated Jewish shop. Since the store’s proprietor, Rosa- 
lie, is an elderly widow who has difficulty hearing and seeing, 
she considers Tono her assistant. As the Jews assemble in the 
town square for deportation, Tono has qualms about whether 
he should save or betray Rosalie. He pushes her into a closet, 
accidentally killing her. As Kadar succinctly put it, The Shop on 
Main Street was not about “the Six Million, but the one.” Kadar 
saw the film as “a monument to all victims of persecution” 
Until Czech officials criticized it as pro-Zionist in 1967, Kadar 
failed to recognize how deeply rooted antisemitism was in his 
homeland. After the Soviet suppression of the Prague Spring 
in 1968, he fled to the United States, where Hollywood studios 
were eager to engage him, because The Shop on Main Street 
won the Oscar for Best Foreign Language Film in 1965. 

The political and social activism of the 1960s in Europe 
and the United States fostered an atmosphere conducive to 
discrediting the official histories of countries that prided 
themselves on their opposition to the Third Reich. Moreover, 
the Eichmann and Auschwitz guard trials, the controversy 
over Rolf *Hochhuth’s play The Deputy (1963), which accused 
Pope Pius x11 of abdicating his moral responsibility to con- 
demn the extermination of the Jews, the growing readership 
for survivor memoirs, and the publication of major scholarly 
studies on the Holocaust, provided the raw material and en- 
hanced audience receptivity for more probing films about 
the Holocaust. 

In France Marcel Ophuls’ remarkable documentary The 
Sorrow and the Pity (1969) shattered the myth of widespread 
French resistance to the German occupation by revealing how 
extensive support of or indifference to Vichy France's antise- 
mitic policies and cooperation in the deportations of Jews had 
been. French feature films like Les Violons du Bal (1973), Black 
Thursday (1974), Lacombe, Lucien (1974), Special Section (1975), 
and Mr. Klein (1975) exposed the antisemitic, authoritarian, 
and xenophobic currents in French society that the postwar 
consensus had dismissed as ideologies imported from Ger- 
many. The Academy Award-winning Madame Rosa (1977) 
drew attention to the traumatic memories that still haunted 
French Holocaust survivors. 

During the 1970s, Italian films like Visconti’s The Damned 
(1969) and Bertolucci’s The Conformist (1971) attributed the 
susceptibility to obey powerful leaders and inflict violence 
on dissidents and minorities to a psychological need to shore 
up a declining social status or conceal a shameful sexual de- 
viancy. Vittorio De Sica’s Oscar-winning The Garden of the 
Finzi-Continis (1970) utilizes the aloofness and refinement of 
an upper-class Italian Jewish family to explain why its mem- 
bers remained oblivious to the threat antisemitism posed to 
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their equality as Italian citizens. The Finzi-Continis regard less 
affluent Jews as their peers only when they are confined with 
them in a schoolroom where they await deportation. The clos- 
ing scene evokes their fate with images of their villa’s withered 
garden, overgrown grass tennis court, and locked front gate, 
and the recitation of the Jewish mourning prayer and names 
of Nazi death camps. 

From 1945 until 1979, only about a quarter of the films 
dealing with Holocaust themes were based on memoirs or 
historical accounts for their stories. Cabaret (1972) demon- 
strated how theatrical even real occurrences became when 
reworked for the stage and screen. Christopher Isherwood’s 
autobiographical Berlin Stories inspired John van Druten’s play 
(1951) and movie (1955) I Am a Camera in the 1950s. Bob Fosse 
elaborated upon both to create the musical play (1966) and the 
film. The songs and dances of Cabaret function as projections 
of the antisemitism, cultural backlash, militarism, and political 
polarization that would sweep Hitler into office in 1933. 

Capitalizing on the success of Roots (1977), the television 
docudrama miniseries about slavery, NBc broadcast the nine- 
and-a-half-hour mini-series *Holocaust over four consecutive 
nights in April 1978. Covering a time span from 1935 until 1945, 
the program frames the lives of a middle-class German Jew- 
ish family, their gentile relatives through intermarriage, and 
a key official in the ss Department of Jewish Affairs, within 
the context of the evolution of the Final Solution. The movie 
opens with the Weiss family celebrating the marriage of their 
eldest son Karl to a Catholic woman, Inga Helms. The men of 
the Helms family worry about a proposed ban against mixed 
marriages. The die is cast. Nazi antisemitism obviously will 
separate Karl and Inga and strain the ties between the Weiss 
and Helms families. When Karl is imprisoned in Buchen- 
wald, Inga’s family pressures her to get divorced, but instead 
she shelters Karl's mother and sister, prostitutes herself to get 
letters to him, and orchestrates her own arrest so she can be 
near him in Theresienstadt. 

Rudi Weiss, Karl’s younger brother, knows little about 
Judaism, but flees Berlin, marries an ardent Zionist, joins a 
Jewish partisan band, and participates in the uprising at the 
death camp Sobibor. The Germans deport Josef Weiss to the 
Warsaw Ghetto and then to Auschwitz. His brother Moses re- 
prises the liberating role of his biblical namesake by joining 
the revolt in the Warsaw ghetto. By the end of the miniseries, 
Rudi is the sole survivor of his family and fulfills his wife’s 
Zionist dream of emigrating to Palestine. 

One sign of the high public profile of the Holocaust was 
the strident debate over whether the miniseries exploited the 
event to raise network ratings. Critics accused NBC of trivi- 
alizing the Holocaust with a trite Romeo-and-Juliet story, 
committing factual errors and disrupting the narrative flow 
with commercials. The defenders of Holocaust praised the 
program for reaching an audience estimated at 120 million 
Americans. The results of a poll indicated that three quarters 
of those queried believed the series provided “an accurate pic- 
ture of Nazi antisemitic policies.” The response to Holocaust 
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set the climate in which President Carter established a com- 
mission that eventually decided to build the U.S. Holocaust 
Memorial Museum. 

In West Germany, the airing of Holocaust in 1979 culmi- 
nated in a revival of interest in Hitler and his militaristic and 
racist policies. In 1969 Willy *Brandt became the first Social 
Democrat to hold the office of chancellor in West Germany. 
At a time when Hitler was imprisoning Communists and so- 
cialists, Brandt fled to Norway, where he distinguished him- 
self as an anti-Nazi journalist. As chancellor in 1970 he rec- 
ognized Poland’s postwar borders and made a pilgrimage to 
the Warsaw Uprising monument, where he knelt in atone- 
ment and laid a wreath. During the decade, the German stu- 
dent movement justified its protests against the educational 
and political systems on the grounds that the former had 
produced Hitler’s followers and the latter still harbored off- 
cials whose records were tainted by their service to the Third 
Reich. In 1978, Helmut Schmidt, Brandt’s successor, stressed 
that the reason for commemorating the 40" anniversary of 
Kristallnacht was “to learn how people ought to behave to- 
wards one another and how they ought not to behave.” The 
broadcast of Holocaust reversed West German public opinion 
that had been running in opposition to the abolition of the 
statute of limitations on murder. The ensuing passage of this 
legislation authorized future prosecutions of Nazi war crimi- 
nals. As a result the legislation abolishing the statute of limi- 
tations was passed. 

Simultaneously, German directors confronted the Nazi 
past more frankly. Hans-Juergen Syberberg’s Our Hitler: A 
Film from Germany (1977) consisted of an inventive pastiche, 
with different actors mouthing Hitler’s opinions and puppets 
symbolizing the myriad of personas Germans projected onto 
him: the common man, the military genius, the Wagnerian 
hero, the tragic prince, Chaplin’s great dictator, the purifier 
of the race, and the omnipotent emperor. These images ap- 
pear before a backdrop of documentary footage, photographs, 
and Nazi regalia with a soundtrack of excerpts from Hitler’s 
speeches and interludes from Wagner’s operas. Syberberg im- 
plied that Hitler’s policies reflected the aspirations of the Ger- 
man people rather than his own fanaticism. Volker Schloen- 
dorff’s The Tin Drum (1979), based on the novel by Guenter 
Grass, likened the German mentality that catapulted Hitler to 
power to a rebellious child who refuses to grow up and drowns 
out dissenting voices with glass-shattering screams. The di- 
minutive Oskar is saddened when the Jewish toy store owner 
who sold him his tin drums is killed by the “gasman.” The Tin 
Drum was the first West German film to win the Oscar for Best 
Foreign Language Film. In 1980 Dieter Hildebrandt’s The Yel- 
low Star: The Persecution of the Jews in Europe, 1933-1945 was 
nominated in the documentary category. 

Over 40 percent of the Holocaust feature films produced 
since 1980 were based on memoirs and historical accounts 
rather than original screenplays. The success of Roots and Ho- 
locaust spun off a wave of Holocaust television docudramas 
and miniseries like Playing for Time (1980), The Wall (1981), 
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Escape from Sobibor (1987), War and Remembrance (1988), and 
Murderers among Us: The Simon Wiesenthal Story (1989). The 
influence of the docudrama style is apparent in the real-time 
reenactment of the meeting that formalized the Final Solu- 
tion, The Wannsee Conference (1984). 

The most acclaimed films of the 1980s focus on how in- 
dividuals responded to or remembered the amoral universe 
Germany designed to degrade and kill the Jews and engen- 
der the complicity or passivity of others. Like The Pawnbro- 
ker, Alan Pakula’s Sophie’s Choice (1982), based on William 
Styron’s novel, explores the psychological scars borne by a 
Polish woman plagued by her shame for her father’s support 
for exterminating Jews and her guilt for having chosen, un- 
der coercion in Auschwitz, which of her children would live 
and which would die. She manifests her trauma by allowing 
herself to be dominated by a schizophrenic Jewish man ob- 
sessed with the Holocaust and nurturing a naive writer who 
becomes fascinated with her story. The present is filmed in 
color and the dark past in black and white. That Sophie is a 
more sympathetic character than Sol Nazerman reflects the 
respect accorded to survivors after their memoirs were widely 
published, and their coping skills and postwar lives were stud- 
ied by scholars like Terrence Des Pres and journalists like 
Dorothy Rabinowitz. 

Louis Malle’s Goodbye, Children (1987) seems like a clas- 
sic buddy movie about a gentile boy who befriends a new- 
comer to his Catholic boarding school. He discovers his new 
classmate is really a Jew being hidden by the head priest. To 
prevent his fellow citizens from evading their responsibility for 
abetting Nazi/Vichy policies, Malle presents French collabora- 
tors in a more negative light than their German superiors. Un- 
der the occupation, petty incidents have fatal consequences. 
When the kitchen assistant is fired for stealing food, he retali- 
ates by betraying the Jewish boy. As the Jewish youngster and 
the priest are marched away by the Gestapo, Malle’s voiceover 
relates that his friend died in Auschwitz and the priest in Mau- 
thausen. Then he poignantly confesses, “I will remember every 
second of that January morning until I die!” 

Claude Lanzmann’s documentary Shoah (1985) coun- 
tered the trend towards fictionalized depictions of real events. 
Lanzmann rejected the idea that the horrors of the Holocaust 
could be conveyed by a feature film. He distrusted footage of 
Jews taken by the Nazis when they were in power or the Al- 
lies when they liberated the camps. The former portrayed 
Jews maliciously to justify their elimination; the latter de- 
picted them only as pitiful victims. Lanzmann interweaves 
interviews of German perpetrators, Polish bystanders, Jewish 
survivors, the Holocaust historian Raul Hilberg, and members 
of the Polish and Jewish resistance with innocuous images of 
the deteriorating camps, the bustling cities where his inter- 
viewees currently reside, and the trains and tracks that car- 
ried the Jews like cattle to the human equivalent of slaughter- 
houses. His camera dwells on the empty spaces once teeming 
with the doomed, their executioners, and passive onlookers. 
Long periods of silence and multiple translations of testimony 
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from German, Hebrew, Polish, and Yiddish into French and 
then English provide pauses for reflection and illustrate the 
multinational scope of Germany's genocidal enterprise. Many 
scholars consider Shoah, over nine hours long, the greatest 
Holocaust documentary ever made. 

Andrzej Wajda, Poland’s most accomplished postwar 
director, chose Janusz Korczak as the protagonist of the bio- 
graphical Korczak “to reconcile Poles and Jews by demonstrat- 
ing their compatibility in one character.” His decision was a re- 
sponse to the bitter recriminations the two groups had tossed 
at each other since the end of World War 11. Poles often ac- 
cuse Jews of passively complying with German orders and col- 
luding with the Soviets between 1939 and 1941 and from 1945 
on. Polish Jews remember the ferocity of prewar Polish an- 
tisemitism, Polish indifference towards their plight, and in- 
stances when Poles informed on Jewish fugitives or killed 
Jewish partisans. The pilgrimage to Auschwitz made by the 
Polish-born Pope John Paul 11 in 1979 and his campaign to 
expunge antisemitic doctrines from Catholicism augured 
the dawning of a new era in Polish-Jewish relations. So did 
the emergence of the Solidarity movement out of the ship- 
yard strikes in Gdansk in 1980. The incriminating interviews 
of Poles that Lanzmann featured in Shoah and the explosive 
dispute over the founding of a convent at Auschwitz in 1984 
poured new salt on old wounds. After the collapse of Com- 
munism, Wajda hoped to cultivate pluralistic tolerance in Po- 
land with his movie. 

Korczak, whose real name was Henryk Goldszmit, re- 
mains one of the few figures revered by Polish gentiles and 
Jews alike. To the former, he achieved international fame as 
an educator, and enjoyed a national following for his prewar 
radio show The Old Doctor. To the latter, he had contemplated 
emigrating to Palestine, sheltered 200 Jewish orphans in the 
Warsaw Ghetto, and sacrificed his life by accompanying them 
to their deaths in Treblinka rather than save himself. The film’s 
prologue reveals that Korczak possessed multiple allegiances. 
In his role as the “Old Doctor,’ he advises his radio audience 
about compassionate childrearing. Upon completion of his 
broadcast, Korczak learns his program has been canceled be- 
cause it has become too controversial to permit a Jew to have 
his own show. Before the outbreak of the war, Korczak escorts 
his orphans to the river for a swim. Former students rebuke 
him for promoting harmonious relations between Jews and 
Poles. Instead, they tell him that Poles have beaten them and 
smashed their windows. Korczak hoped resistance to German 
rule would unite Poles and Jews, but despaired over whether 
even this cause could bring the two groups together. 

Wajda’s portrayal of the ghetto’s Jewish Council and black 
marketers incensed some critics who charged that these scenes 
confirmed Polish suspicions that Jews collaborated with Ger- 
many and profited from the suffering of their coreligionists. 
On the other hand, Wajda exhibits a genuine understanding 
of the terrible dilemma faced by Jewish leaders. Korczak ap- 
proaches Adam Czerniakow, the chairman of Warsaw’s Jew- 
ish Council, to procure rations for his orphans. Czerniakow 
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admits that his choice of working with the Germans to gain 
concessions is “not one between good and evil, but of the lesser 
evil” Korczak denounces this strategy as a betrayal of Jewish 
solidarity, but accepts the extra food the Council allots to him. 
When one orphan censures Korczak for soliciting donations 
from Jewish black marketers, Korczak obstinately replies, “I 
will see the Devil himself to save my children. I have no dig- 
nity. I have 200 children” 

The closing scene of Korczak is problematic, but not be- 
cause Wajda imposes a Christian meaning on the deaths of 
the orphans or “wants to spare us pain,’ as detractors have 
charged. Wajda revived a Polish legend that the “Old Doctor” 
and his children were spared when their carriage decoupled 
from the train. Perhaps he was trying to honor Korczak’s fer- 
vent wish that his children be granted a dignified death. This, 
however, is preceded by an unforgettable shot of Korczak and 
his orphans marching to the trains. A ponderous dirge alludes 
to their impending deaths. The closing caption informing 
viewers that Korczak and his children were gassed at Treblinka 
undercuts the illusion of a happy ending, as does the return of 
the dirge as the background music for the credits. 

When Korczak had its premiere at the Cannes Film Fes- 
tival in 1990, it received a standing ovation from the audience, 
but a cold shoulder from several French reviewers. The latter 
castigated him for minimizing Korczak’s Jewishness, exculpat- 
ing the Poles of antisemitism, perpetuating Polish stereotypes 
of Jews, and glossing over the gassing of Korczak’s orphans 
with the wishful final scene. Lanzmann declared at the end of 
the screening, “You do not know how evil this is!” 

Korczak became the casualty of Jewish-Polish polemics, 
Lanzmann’s vendetta against it, and the timing of its Cannes 
premiere, which coincided with a rash of Jewish grave des- 
ecrations in France. The movie received positive reviews in 
Germany and Israel, prompting the latter to mandate that it 
be shown as part of the country’s school curriculum. The con- 
troversies surrounding the movie subsided by the late 1990s, 
when the American and French Academies of Motion Pictures 
recognized Wajda's cinematic career. In his letter nominat- 
ing Wajda for a lifetime achievement Oscar, Steven Spielberg 
called Korczak “one of the most important European pictures 
about the Holocaust.” 

Spielberg’s Schindler's List (1993) holds the distinction of 
being the most commercially successful Holocaust film ever 
made. The drama of gentiles defending Jews made this a pop- 
ular plotline. Directors found rescuers inspirational heroes. 
The first Holocaust film to win a major award was the Swiss 
movie The Last Chance (1945). It idealized the moral courage 
of a priest who persuades Allied soldiers to shepherd refu- 
gees into Switzerland. Miep Gies in The Diary of Anne Frank 
embodies the goodness Anne believed everyone possessed. 
The American evangelist Billy Graham financed the produc- 
tion of evangelist Corrie ten Boom’s memoir The Hiding Place 
(1975) to exemplify how Christians should have acted and how 
their faith could withstand Nazi imprisonment. Wallenberg: 
A Heros Story (1985) romanticizes the exploits of the daring 
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Swede who outsmarted the Germans only to end up a pris- 
oner of the Soviets. 

Schindler’s appeal is that he is a much shadier character. 
The rich black, gray, and white tones of the film and the fre- 
quent use of shadows to cover the faces of the actors imbue 
the motion picture with a newsreel look and a film noir atmo- 
sphere. The sense of mystery provides a fitting backdrop for 
the enigmatic Schindler, who hatches a plan to exploit Jewish 
slave labor in a time of war. After procuring Jewish financing 
to purchase an abandoned factory, Schindler enlists Yitzhak 
Stern as his bookkeeper to conceal the graft necessary for se- 
curing military contracts. Schindler's transformation follows 
the cinematic convention of scoundrels whose mercenary mo- 
tives evolve into moral ones as they become emotionally in- 
volved with people they help, like the gunslingers in The Mag- 
nificent Seven or the drunken captain in The African Queen. 

Schindler’s humane treatment of his Jewish workers as- 
sumes epic proportions because it occurs within a milieu 
where murder rules. Critics who accused Spielberg of dimin- 
ishing the horrors of the Holocaust by focusing on Schindler’s 
altruism overlook the recurring scenes of Jews being regis- 
tered, selected, shot, and tormented. The film devotes over 20 
minutes to the Aktion against the Jews in the Cracow ghetto. 
Spielberg turns his lens on the most vulnerable victims — chil- 
dren, women, and the elderly - who scurry to find a cranny 
where they can hide. A girl in a red coat epitomizes their de- 
fenselessness and innocence. Comparing the suffering and 
slaughter in Schindler's List to the verbal references to Jew- 
ish travails and the nightmare sequence in The Diary of Anne 
Frank, the cultural historian Stephen Whitfield remarks, “By 
1993, the Holocaust had seeped so fully into consciousness that 
the context in which goodness could be shown had altered.” 

When Goeth exhumes and incinerates the corpses of the 
Jews killed under his command, the number of bodies men- 
tioned is 10,000. Compared to the 1,100 Schindler saved, this 
hardly leaves the impression that the majority of Cracow’s 
Jews survived. The ashes rising from the pyres fill the sky with 
a blizzard of white flakes. This image of swirling snow reap- 
pears when the women working for Schindler are sent to Aus- 
chwitz. After expecting to be gassed and showering instead, 
these women pass another line of Jews entering the gas cham- 
ber. The crematorium smokestack spews flames and cinders. 
The visual similarity of these scenes marks the technological 
progression from shooting and burning Jews in Plaszow to 
gassing and incinerating them at Auschwitz. 

The postscript informs the audience that Schindler's Jews 
and their descendents total over 6,000 while only 4,000 Jews 
still live in Poland. The film is dedicated to the memory of 
the 6,000,000 Jews who perished in the Holocaust. The last 
two scenes occur in cemeteries. The first is the procession of 
actors and the survivors they played to Schindler's grave in 
Jerusalem, where they pay homage to the flawed man who 
saved them in the film or real life. The credits then roll over 
an image of the street in Plaszow that was paved with tomb- 
stones uprooted from a Jewish cemetery. In visual terms, the 
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road to Israel is strewn with the bodies of the Jews who died 
in the Holocaust. 

During the 1990s, the percentage of comedies relative 
to all Holocaust movies tripled (to 12 percent) compared to 
the prior decade. Three factors fostered this development: 
(1) the search for creative approaches to convey the severity 
of the Holocaust without driving audiences away with exces- 
sive gore; (2) the presumed familiarity of the public with the 
iconography of the Holocaust that enabled directors to refer 
to the event through symbols; (3) and the passing of a genera- 
tion of filmmakers who experienced World War 11 as adults 
to those who were minors during or born after it. Because of 
their greater distance from the events, and their approach to 
them through already assimilated cultural facts, these second- 
generation directors and screenwriters are able to use humor 
to convey the absurdity of the Nazi crusade against the Jews 
in terms that appeal to contemporary audiences. 

Roberto Benigni brackets Life Is Beautiful (1998) between 
an opening and closing voiceover of the adult son who ap- 
pears as the child in the movie. Benigni regarded the camps as 
“the symbol of our century, the negative one, the worst thing 
imaginable.” His father had been interned in a German labor 
camp. Benigni recalls his father telling his children about his 
confinement in “an almost funny way, saying tragic, painful 
things” but softening these with laughter. Benigni cast him- 
self as a lovable jokester who shields his young son from the 
hardships of a death camp by explaining how these adversities 
are part of a game to win a tank. Prisoners supposedly earn 
points by not being demoralized by harassment, overcrowd- 
ing, and starvation. The narrative strategy of a reassuring lie to 
raise morale or substitute for a depressing truth has appeared 
in other Holocaust comedies like Jakob the Liar (1976, 1999) 
and Train of Life (1999). 

One of the most common criticisms leveled at Life Is 
Beautiful is that it consists of two discordant halves. The 
first part is a romantic comedy about coincidences that lead 
to the marriage of Guido the waiter and his beautiful wife, 
Dora. The second is a tragedy about the family’s internment 
in a concentration camp. Many of the early scenes, however, 
foreshadow the dangers lurking in the second half. The open- 
ing shot shows Guido carrying his son through a thick fog in 
a howling wind. Towards the end of the movie, this scene is 
presented in its entirety. Posing as an inspector dispatched to 
lecture about racial theory at the school where Dora teaches, 
Guido jumps onto a table, claiming that his ears and navel 
represent Aryan perfection. Next his uncle’s horse is painted 
green with the words, “Attention, Jewish Horse” covering its 
flanks. Guido quips he didn’t know the horse was Jewish, a 
hint that Guido might be Jewish. 

As the movie flashes forward five years; Guido and Dora 
have a son, and their town is occupied by German troops. 
Seeing a sign in a pastry shop window that reads “No Jews or 
Dogs Allowed,” Giosué asks his father what this means. Pro- 
tecting his son from prejudice, Guido responds that everyone 
is entitled to hate certain creatures and groups of people. Since 
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Giosué fears spiders and Guido Visigoths, they decide to bar 
both from the bookstore. Guido pulls the shutters down over 
the windows of his shop, but discovers they are covered with 
graffiti labeling the shop as a “JEWISH STORE.’ Soon the fa- 
ther and son are placed on a deportation transport. Dora vol- 
untarily joins them. 

Benigni films the concentration camps scenes through 
a bluish-grey filter. He plants many clues about the dreadful 
fate that awaits the captives there, but leaves the details to the 
viewer's imagination. Since viewers know the lethal purpose 
of the camp, Guido’s benign translation of the commandant’s 
orders is ludicrous to them, but not to Giosué. Later a woman 
in Dora’s barracks whispers to her that the Germans kill old 
women and children in a gas chamber. Guido’s uncle un- 
dresses in the anteroom before entering the chamber. Finally, 
Guido sees the pit filled with cadavers. When he is taken to a 
cul-de-sac by a guard, the audience hears two gunshots ring 
out in the night. 

After the Germans retreat from the camp, an American 
tank rumbles by and gives Giosué a ride. He finds his mother 
and exclaims, “We won!” While he is referring to the tank; 
she is thinking about their reunion. The audience knows that 
he has lost his father and she her husband. The voiceover of 
Giosue’s concludes: “This is the sacrifice my father made. This 
was his gift to me.” 

The extremity of the situations encountered by the by- 
standers, perpetrators, and victims fascinates filmmakers 
and audiences alike. In reunified Germany, directors have 
produced “heritage” films which inscribe Jews back into the 
nation’s history to lament their loss and foster multicultur- 
alism in the new state which was rocked by neo-Nazi riots 
against foreigners in its founding years. The Harmonists (1998), 
Aimee and Jaguar (1998), the Oscar-winning Nowhere in Africa 
(2001), and Rosenstrasse (2003) represent this type of movie. 
The economics and politics of filmmaking since 1990 have 
contributed to an increase in multinational productions that 
skirt the thorny issues of national culpability that character- 
ized the themes of many earlier Holocaust films. Other than 
the food and music, there is little distinctly Hungarian in the 
box-office hit Gloomy Sunday (1999). Roman *Polanski’s The 
Pianist (2002) constituted a visually stunning portrait and 
sensitively acted account of how a classical musician evaded 
the Nazis in occupied Warsaw, but it minimized Polish-Jew- 
ish animosities. It was bestowed awards from film academies 
and festivals in Argentina, Czechoslovakia, England, France, 
Italy, Japan, Poland, Spain, and the United States. 

Documentaries consisting of original photos and foot- 
age, narration, and interviews with bystanders, perpetra- 
tors, or survivors have garnered a trove of Oscars and other 
awards. This body of work includes Genocide (1981), Ophuls’ 
Hotel Terminus (1988), One Survivor Remembers: The Gerda 
Weismann Klein Story (1995), Anne Frank Remembered (1995), 
The Long Way Home (1997), The Last Days (1998), and Into the 
Arms of Strangers: Stories of the Kindertransport The quality 
and quantity of the documentaries and feature films about the 
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Holocaust testify to a compelling need over 60 years later to 
comprehend how an advanced country could systematically 
murder a group of civilians who posed no military threat to 
it, why so many individuals and nations failed to intervene 
on their behalf, and how a minority of those sucked into this 
deadly vortex managed to survive its destructive force. 

For Holocaust art and music, see *Art; *Music; for Ho- 
locaust literature, see *Children’s Literature and the general 
surveys of national literatures. 
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[Lawrence Baron (2™4 ed.)] 
Survivor Testimonies 
In 1981, when the Yale Fortunoff Holocaust Survivor Video 
Archives presented its first conference, showing its fledgling 
collection of survivor interviews, Holocaust survivors re- 
ported that few people wanted to hear what they had to say, 
even when they finally were prepared to break their silence. 
In the next 20 years, a series of scholarly and popular events 
unfolded across the country. Many of those seemed subtly but 
powerfully to converge on the theme of talking versus silence, 
a theme that has plagued survivors from the liberation to the 
present. That peculiar confluence of academic and popular 
examination has made survivors celebrities, often perceived 
as nearly saintly, certainly heroic, and put them in demand to 
speak about their experiences. Questions have arisen about the 
voices, about form and content, about meaning and despair, 
about style and simultaneity, about trauma and catharsis. 

In sharp contrast to 1981, the American public now ex- 
presses a fascination and voracious appetite for Holocaust sto- 
ries. The U.S. Holocaust Memorial Museum sustains its status 
as one of Washington's most popular museums; there are Ho- 
locaust oral history projects from Los Angeles to New York, 
from Maine to Florida, from Toronto to Dallas, from Yale to 
the University of Michigan-Dearborn where the Voice/Vision 
Holocaust Survival Oral History Archive is housed, ironically 
on the former estate of the anti-Jewish Henry Ford. More than 
52,000 new testimonies in 32 languages and from 57 countries 
were completed by Steven Spielberg’s Survivors of the Shoah 
Visual History Foundation (now the usc Shoah Foundation) 
as of 2006. His advocacy brought the issue of witnessing to the 
public and he captured the imagination of Americans, seem- 
ing to intensify the allure of the subject. Historians who had 
been skeptical of the validity of survivor testimonies at the 
Yale Conference in 1981 now request videotapes of these tes- 
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timonies for their research and sit on panels about Auschwitz 
where former prisoners of that place join them. 

The meaning of this surge of attention to the Holocaust 
is elusive. In 1978 or 1980 or 1981, “listening ears,” as one sur- 
vivor recognized, were not available. As difficult as remem- 
bering may be, communicating emerges as equally arduous, 
a frustrating and often maddening task. Each survivor tries 
to recapture memory, restructure narrative so that he or she 
can impart fully the confusion, rapidity, and pandemonium, 
the torrent of simultaneous actions, sounds, smells, emotions, 
thoughts. The survivor knows it will be impossible to achieve 
that fullness, and silence seems to contend with speaking. 

For most, memories remain omnipresent, a condition 
that elicits comments like: “It’s always with you. Try not to 
think about it, but it’s in the back of your mind? “T don’t think 
about it all the time; but I do think about it all the time. It’s 
somewhere in the back of your head.” “I don't want to tell 
you; but I do want to tell you. I can't tell you.” Not finding the 
proper word has abetted the silence; the inability to convey 
the fullness of the experience, its synchronicity, has produced 
choked, sometimes angry, sometimes resigned silences. 

Serious listeners, people who want to know as much as 
they can know about these testimonies and about the Holo- 
caust, should pay careful attention to such statements as “I 
want to tell you. I can't tell you” and begin to ask questions 
about their meanings. The Israeli novelist Aharon *Appelfeld, 
warning readers of survivor accounts to read with caution, has 
commented on the significance of what is not said when sur- 
vivors speak or write, “so that one sees not only what is in it, 
but also, and essentially, what is lacking in it” 

It's “constantly with you,’ notes one survivor, and the 
intrusion of Holocaust memory remains routine, reflecting 
Lawrence Langer’s observation that “the two worlds [the Holo- 
caust and after] haunt each other,’ the one polluting the other. 
Testimonies often appear episodic, anecdotal, even disjointed, 
breaking narrative conventions, not leading anywhere, some- 
times emerging in spurts, halting, with long pauses. They re- 
flect the nature of the experiences they describe: cacophonous, 
simultaneous, overpowering, “beyond description” as one vic- 
tim declared. As with so much about the Holocaust, whatever 
one may say immediately evokes the opposite viewpoint: and 
both are true. Perhaps no one expressed this phenomenon as 
well as Elie Wiesel when he spoke of how survivors evaluate 
their survival. The question, he wrote, “is not to be or not to 
be, but to be and not to be” 

Scholars seem far less skeptical of the value of survivor 
testimonies, as historians like Christopher Browning now 
write histories based almost exclusively on survivor testimo- 
nies. Drawing on these interviews, Dori Laub and Shoshana 
Felman’s Testimony: Crises of Witnessing in Literature, Psy- 
choanalysis and History, as well as Langer’s works, often read 
like literary criticism, presenting the testimonies as texts to 
be deciphered or explicated. The psychoanalytic tone, set by 
psychoanalyst Laub and Yale literary critic Geoffrey Hartman, 
planted Holocaust testimonies in the realm of the study of 
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massive psychic trauma, alongside the work of such analysts 
as Henry Krystal and William Niederlander. 

Those who examine these narratives have begun to mea- 
sure pauses, hesitations, silences; count contradictions; exam- 
ine the fallibility of “old” language to convey unprecedented 
Holocaust retellings, a phenomenon Primo Levi strove to 
describe in Survival in Auschwitz. Recalling the unbearable 
hunger and the bitter cold, Levi wrote that even though as 
prisoners “we say ‘hunger, we say ‘tiredness, ‘fear; ‘pain; we 
say ‘winter’; they are different things” from the “normal” use 
of those words; they bear different referents. And there is no 
“new, harsh” language to replace it. Acutely aware of a virtual 
abyss between the experience of the survivor and the listener, 
survivors frequently assume an attitude of “Why bother? You 
won't understand and I am incapable of communicating the 
experience adequately.” Such an attitude may yield stammer- 
ing, miscues, repeated words, and, finally, silence. 

Unanswerable questions about the inadequacies of “old” 
language, alleged “survivor guilt,” shame, identity, and the 
haunting memories that split survivors’ psyches will con- 
tinue to plague listeners, as they have afflicted the speakers. 
This past, its lexicon, and its memory remain inescapable and 
permeate the present for survivors. Some survivors cannot 
see or speak about chimneys without recalling the chimneys 
at Auschwitz; some cannot hear a train without reliving the 
horrifying boxcar deportation that caused the deaths of their 
families and divided their own lives into before and after; some 
cannot think of a word like “bunk” without envisioning the 
boards that served as beds in the camps. “It’s always with you, 
it’s always in the back of your mind,’ was followed by a long 
pause, a silence that articulated a deep, pervasive sadness. For 
despite the details, the stories cannot be understood fully, can 
never be completed, and remain fragmentary. 
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EDUCATION 


In the United States 

Education in the United States is by custom and by law de- 
centralized and power is diffuse. What is taught is determined 
by classroom teachers, school principals, local school boards, 
state departments of education, and, lastly and only in a minor 
way, by the U.S. Department of Education. Over the past 30 
years, education about the Holocaust in the United States has 
been conducted by an eclectic group: individual teachers and 
professors, state departments of education, school district 
and/or individual school committees, community-based Ho- 
locaust education steering committees, nonprofit educational 
organizations, Holocaust Resource Centers, and specialized 
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museums. Individual educators, schools, school districts, and 
states have taken the lead in Holocaust education. The United 
States Holocaust Memorial Museum serves as a significant re- 
source for information and teacher staff development, offers 
guidance and guidelines, and while it provides direct services 
to those entering its portals and those reaching it on line, it 
has not developed a curriculum. 

There is to date no systematic study to assess just how 
widespread Holocaust education is in the United States, but 
because of certain special Holocaust education programs (e.g., 
*Facing History and Ourselves, and the Teachers’ Summer 
Seminar on Holocaust and Jewish Resistance), the establish- 
ment of major Holocaust museums (the U.S. Holocaust Me- 
morial Museum in Washington, D.c., and the Beit Hashoah 
Museum of Tolerance in Los Angeles and similar institutions 
in Houston, Dallas, New York, Florida, Virginia, and Mis- 
souri), the support and assistance of Holocaust resource cen- 
ters and memorials across the United States, and various state 
recommendations and mandates, one may conclude that tens 
of thousands of teachers at all levels are involved in teaching 
about various facets of the Holocaust. In a talk at the 1995 
European Conference on Holocaust Education in London, an 
educator from the U.S. Holocaust Memorial Museum asserted 
that “it is estimated that only about 65,000 of the 135,000 social 
studies/history teachers for grades 7-12 mention the Holocaust 
at all in their lessons. The overwhelming majority provide the 
information in three lessons or less.” Those numbers have in- 
creased significantly over the past decade, but still the over- 
whelming bulk of teaching about the Holocaust is relegated 
to a relatively small number of classrooms. 

In schools, the Holocaust is generally taught in world 
history, U.S. history, or English classes. In literature it usually 
involves the reading of one book or two. Elie Wiesel’s Night 
and The Diary of Anne Frank are the most common. Much 
more rarely, an entire course on the Holocaust might be 
taught. While educational efforts have resulted in everything 
from the development of curricula and curricular resources to 
local and regional conferences and institutes, teaching about 
the Holocaust in both public and private schools across the 
United States is most often limited, rudimentary, and lack- 
ing depth. 

Yet the overall trend is toward an increase, as more and 
more teachers have access to staff development with remark- 
ably rich resources for use in the classroom. Reports, anec- 
dotal and otherwise, indicate a high degree of interest by both 
students and teachers of diverse backgrounds and religions, 
teaching in very different schools. 


THE EARLY YEARS (1945-67). Teaching of the Holocaust in 
the United States has evolved as consciousness of the Holo- 
caust has grown and is directly correlated to a sense of the im- 
portance of the event for our understanding of the past and of 
its implications for the future. Thus, the nature of Holocaust 
teaching can be divided into three eras, 1945-67 (the end of 
World War 11 to the June 1967 Six-Day War), 1967-93 (the U.S. 
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Holocaust Memorial Museum, Beit Hashoah, and Schindler’s 
List all opened in 1993, and there was a dramatic rise in con- 
sciousness of the Holocaust), and from 1993 on. 

For many years following the end of World War 11, there 
was little to no discussion or study of the Holocaust in most 
US. public schools or Jewish parochial schools. Even students 
in Jewish schools who were being taught by survivors of the 
Holocaust - who were then called refugees - report that they 
had never studied the event but had heard words seemingly 
without meaning: “camps,” “death,” “children.” They were left 
on their own to make sense of so large an event. The word 
“Holocaust” was not yet used and if mentioned it was sub- 
sumed under discussions of World War 11 and its “crimes 
against humanity.’ Little attention was paid to the Holocaust 
in American society, as America was forward-looking, con- 
cerned about the Cold War and not World War 11, and such 
concerns were reflected in school textbooks; the absence of 
the Holocaust in school, district, county, and state curriculum 
guidelines; and a dearth of curricular resources. If the Holo- 
caust was taught at all, it was by the individual teacher who 
felt the need to do so. 

The one exception might be The Diary of Anne Frank, 
which became popular after the Broadway play opened in 
1955. The book was read and the play performed in schools 
throughout the next decades. While many students undoubt- 
edly found Anne Frank's words, thoughts, and experiences 
as she moved through adolescence thought-provoking and 
moving, their knowledge of the Holocaust was still scant; 
the diary excerpt was usually the sole curricular resource 
on the Holocaust. Anne Frank’s diary ends just as the Ho- 
locaust begins for her and few teachers followed her experi- 
ence through to Westerbork, Auschwitz, the death marches, 
and Bergen-Belsen. 

Following the capture of Adolf Eichmann in 1961 and 
throughout his trial in Jerusalem, an increasing amount of at- 
tention was focused on the Holocaust. While certain educa- 
tors may have been stimulated by the Eichmann trial to teach 
about the Holocaust, it was purportedly the twentieth anni- 
versary of the Warsaw Ghetto Uprising (1963) that sparked the 
interest of Jewish educators in the United States in teaching 
about this history. Indeed, following the anniversary of the 
Uprising and a national conference held under the auspices 
of the National Council of Jewish Education in 1963 where the 
Uprising was discussed, a flurry of educational activity led to 
the development of curricular outlines, lessons, and units on 
various facets of the subject. The Warsaw Ghetto Uprising, 
though, was an atypical event and presented a “useful” his- 
tory of heroism and resistance more than victimization to its 
Jewish students. 

At the same time, more survivors began to speak out and 
tell their stories, and such activity also generated greater inter- 
est. Throughout this period, those involved in Jewish educa- 
tion were more active in teaching about the Holocaust than 
their counterparts in the public schools. In the public schools, 
such efforts were rare through the 1960s. 
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THE MIDDLE YEARS (1967-93). Several factors in the late 
1960s and early 1970s roused even greater Jewish interest in 
the Holocaust, which in turn encouraged its exploration in 
the wider American culture. Two of the most important were 
the 1967 war and to a lesser extent the Yom Kippur War of 
1973. The three weeks leading up to the Six-Day War evoked 
in many Jews a fear of another Holocaust. “Never again” took 
on a direct meaning; the sense that a generation earlier Jews 
had been silent when the Holocaust took place spurred activi- 
ties relating to Israel. The outcome of the war gave a radically 
different ending to Jewish anxiety and ushered in an era of 
ever-intensifying consciousness of the Holocaust. 

Roughly during the same period of time, various school 
districts, including New York City; Vineland, New Jersey; 
Great Barrington, Massachusetts; Philadelphia; and Balti- 
more, developed Holocaust curricula as part of a multicul- 
tural project to reduce prejudice. With the exception of Great 
Barrington, each had a sizable Jewish population and also a 
sizable survivor population. 

Further, in the 1970s, as increasing attention was focused 
in the U.S. and abroad on the ubiquitous deprivation of hu- 
man rights across the globe, educators in the public schools 
began to turn their attention to the issues of human rights, 
genocide, and the Holocaust. The turmoil of the 1960s had 
argued for the inclusion of previously excluded segments of 
the American people in the course of study. The inclusion of 
women and minorities opened the door to the Jewish expe- 
rience, which had previously been perceived as narrowly pa- 
rochial. The opening provided by the successful television 
showing of Roots followed a year later by Holocaust greatly 
expanded interest in African American history and the Ho- 
locaust and provided another means of talking about highly 
divisive and explosive issues of racism and exclusion. Part of 
this concern undoubtedly arose in the United States, at least, 
from the earlier and ongoing efforts of civil rights activists. 
Internationally, a catalyst of such concern was the pioneering 
efforts of Amnesty International, the international human 
rights organization that was awarded the Nobel Peace Prize 
in 1977. At the same time, there was a tremendous increase 
in the publication of first-person accounts by survivors and 
other witnesses of the Holocaust. Concomitantly, individual 
teachers at the public school level - particularly social studies 
and English teachers - began to undertake the teaching of this 
complex history. Various educational conferences (especially 
those related to social studies) also began to include sessions 
on the subject and this, too, had the effect of increasing edu- 
cators’ attention and interest in the Holocaust. 

By the mid- to late 1970s there was an explosion of ac- 
tivity in Holocaust teaching. Reportedly, in 1972 one of the 
first, if not the first, formal Holocaust education programs in 
a public school district was implemented in Great Barrington, 
Massachusetts. In 1973, New Jersey became the first state to 
recommend the teaching of the Holocaust and genocide at 
the pre-college level. In 1975 a conference cosponsored by the 
Jewish Community Relations Committee and Temple Univer- 
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sity to explore the possibility of teaching Holocaust studies in 
Philadelphia resulted in the development of a curriculum for 
use in the Philadelphia secondary schools (grades 7-12). In 
1976 in Brookline, Massachusetts, an eight- to ten-week unit 
entitled Facing History and Ourselves was initially developed 
for use in the social studies curriculum in the eighth grade, 
and was later adapted for inclusion in art, English, and his- 
tory classes at the high school level. In 1977, the New York 
City Board of Education developed a major curriculum (600 
pages) entitled “The Holocaust: A Study of Genocide” to be 
taught in its schools. 

As previously mentioned, another factor that generated 
great interest in the subject of the Holocaust in the U.S. in the 
late 1970s was the televised production of the miniseries Ho- 
locaust. It had a wide impact on the general population and 
spawned a wide array of curricula (including one on the docu- 
drama by the Anti-Defamation League that was widely distrib- 
uted, and stimulated Holocaust teaching in schools. 

A 1982 study, American Youth and the Holocaust, re- 
vealed that the material itself was of great interest to the stu- 
dents. Teachers were claiming that they were doing nothing 
special, but librarians reported a great increase in the use of 
the library by students, and parents reported that students 
were talking about this material at home, speaking with par- 
ents and grandparents who had been alive when this history 
happened. Because the Holocaust was of interest to students, 
teaching it became more rewarding. While the issue of the 
uniqueness and universality of the Holocaust was driving the 
debate in the President's Commission on Holocaust and led 
to heated exchanges among Yehuda Bauer, Simon Wiesen- 
thal, Elie Wiesel, and Ismar Schorsch, students had no dif- 
ficulty making all sorts of connections - valid and invalid, 
informed and uninformed - between the reality they expe- 
rienced and the world of the Holocaust. They also reacted to 
the Holocaust as a singularly powerful event and treated the 
material with respect. 

In 1984, Vladka Meed, who was a courier for the War- 
saw ghetto resistance, initiated the Teacher's Summer Seminar 
on Holocaust and Jewish Resistance, which is currently spon- 
sored by the Educators’ Chapter of the Jewish Labor Commit- 
tee, the American Federation of Teachers, and the Education 
Committee of the American Gathering of Jewish Holocaust 
Survivors. The teachers’ program involves three and a half 
weeks of intensive study in Poland (where participants visit 
Auschwitz-Birkenau, Majdanek, Treblinka, and the Warsaw 
Ghetto Memorial) and Israel (until the second Intifada). Be- 
cause of Meed’s own role in the Warsaw Ghetto Uprising - she 
purchased arms for the resistance on the Aryan side - the em- 
phasis was on resistance and survivor testimony. Over 500 
teachers from 45 states, the District of Columbia, and the U.S. 
Virgin Islands have participated in the seminars and it is esti- 
mated that they are reaching over 100,000 students annually 
through their efforts. 

Throughout the 1970s and 1980s, numerous school 
boards across the United States endorsed or mandated the 
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teaching of the Holocaust. Among them were Atlanta, Bal- 
timore, Des Moines, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and scores of smaller cit- 
ies and towns. Not all, however, provided adequate funding or 
time commitments, so the value of their decisions is varied. In 
some cases, they have mandated only a “one-day lesson” (e.g., 
one period, generally less than an hour) or a unit (five to ten 
class periods or more) in a history or social studies course. 

In other cases, the Holocaust was addressed through 
the study of a single volume such as The Diary of Anne Frank 
or Night; and in still other cases teachers were encouraged to 
address the Holocaust when they deemed it appropriate to 
do so. Such leeway is likely to have resulted in some perfunc- 
tory coverage, leaving students without real knowledge of the 
antecedents of the Holocaust, let alone about the process of 
annihilation itself. Some schools have offered more in-depth 
instruction such as teaching the history over a period of two 
weeks (that is, for one 50-minute period on each of ten con- 
secutive school days) or more. It was also in the 1970s and 
1980s that the local Holocaust educational resource centers 
were created, taking as their mandate teacher training and 
getting the Holocaust taught in local schools. They later ex- 
panded their work to the state level. 


THE LATER YEARS (FROM 1993). Throughout the mid-1980s 
and early 1990s, various states began recommending or man- 
dating that the Holocaust be taught in their schools. By 1995, 
five states (California, Florida, Illinois, New Jersey, and New 
York) had done so, and ten others (Connecticut, Georgia, In- 
diana, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Virginia, and Washington) now recommend or en- 
courage their public schools to teach about the Holocaust. In 
1995 the state of Nevada created a council to develop resources 
and teacher training programs. Among the aforementioned 
states, some have either developed state guidelines (Califor- 
nia), a curriculum on the Holocaust and/or genocide (Con- 
necticut, Florida, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, Virginia), a study guide (Georgia), or a re- 
source book for Holocaust teaching. In California, the study 
of the Holocaust, the Armenian genocide, the Cambodian 
genocide, and other human rights atrocities are included in 
the state’s history-social science framework, in which themes 
are organized into a full K-12 curriculum sequence. Like Mas- 
sachusetts, where Facing History and Ourselves was developed 
and included the Armenian experience, California has a siz- 
able and influential Armenian population, and had a governor 
of Armenian descent. Tennessee has established a Holocaust 
Commission whose charge is to commemorate the Holocaust 
through education. So has Florida. By 2005, twenty-two states 
mandated the teaching of the Holocaust. 

With the expansion of Holocaust teaching in the schools 
came criticism, especially from the political right. The Ho- 
locaust scholar Lucy Dawidowicz correctly asserted that 
most of the state-sponsored curricula are better at describing 
the events that took place during the period than explain- 
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ing why and how they happened. As Dawidowicz observed, 
if teachers neglect to address the latter point then students 
are likely to walk away knowing some of the “whats” but 
possibly none of the “whys.” This is particularly true of the 
role played by Christian doctrine in the long history of an- 
tisemitism, and the question of its influence upon the Nazis’ 
racist antisemitism, which was the major focus of her own 
work, The War against the Jews. This critique had a political 
dimension that had reappeared in conservative critiques of 
Facing History and Ourselves, one of the few curricula that 
Dawidowicz examined that presented the issue of antisemi- 
tism forthrightly. (See below, “The National Diffusion Net- 
work.) 

The city- and state-sponsored programs have legitimized 
the teaching of human rights infractions and genocide (in- 
cluding the Holocaust) for many educators. That is, they have 
provided teachers with important institutional support to 
teach about the Holocaust; and in doing so have paved the way 
for teachers to spend more classroom time on this history. But 
some decry any mandatory study of the Holocaust, claiming 
that such mandates endanger the quality of Holocaust teach- 
ing through superficiality, because many teachers are not well 
enough educated in the history themselves. 

The development of the curricula and teaching guides 
has proved valuable in that typical social studies, government, 
and literature textbooks generally lack information on the 
Holocaust. At best, the history is allotted two or three pages, 
including pictures and sidebars (which often include extracts 
from books, newspapers, and first-person accounts). Since the 
text often constitutes the entire curriculum in a vast majority 
of classes in public schools, resources such as teaching guides 
fill a serious vacuum. 

Many curricula lack adequate depth on key topics and 
thus leave students with a sense that they “know” about a sub- 
ject when in reality they know very little. That is true not only 
of the Holocaust but of all other studies as well. Some curri- 
cula and teaching guides tend to equate various human rights 
violations and/or genocidal events with the Holocaust, thus 
totally universalizing the Holocaust and ignoring its unique- 
ness. They do not distinguish between comparison and equiv- 
alence. By comparing the Holocaust to other events and by 
comparing the fate of the Jews to the fate of other victims of 
Nazism, we can understand the singularity of the campaign 
against Jews and how it contrasts with other genocides and 
the victimization of other people under Nazism. That is far 
different from equating them. 

Many curricula also rely on simulations and role-playing 
exercises that purport to provide students with a sense of what 
the victims experienced or the opportunity to ascertain how 
they would have acted under similarly dire circumstances, 
faced with tortuously complex moral dilemmas or, as Law- 
rence Langer has put it, the many “choiceless choices.” 

Until more systematic research is conducted, there is no 
way to ascertain the quality of the Holocaust education that 
is taking place in American classrooms. 
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The U.S. Holocaust Memorial Museum, Beit Hashoah Museum 
of Tolerance, and Schindler’ List. The opening of the United 
States Holocaust Memorial Museum in Washington, the Beit 
Hashoah Museum of Tolerance in Los Angeles (under the 
auspices of the Simon Wiesenthal Center), and the release of 
Steven Spielberg's film Schindler’s List, all in 1993, resulted in 
a huge surge of interest by the general public, teachers, and 
students in the Holocaust. 

The President’s Commission on the Holocaust, the body 
established in 1978 by President Jimmy Carter that recom- 
mended the establishment of the U.S. Holocaust Memorial 
Museum, also recommended that “the study of the Holocaust 
should become a part of the curriculum in every school sys- 
tem throughout the country.” Furthermore, the U.S. Con- 
gressional mandate that formally established the museum 
mandated that it meet the needs of educators throughout the 
US. by providing them with key services (including staff de- 
velopment opportunities and readily available advice) and 
curricular and resource materials in order to promote Holo- 
caust education. 

In addition to the educative experience of the museum's 
permanent exhibition, visited by 500,000 students each year, 
the museum accommodates school groups by providing on- 
site orientation and, in certain cases, a debriefing session at 
the conclusion of the visit. Upon request, the museum also 
provides teachers with pre-visit materials. 

As part of its educational outreach program, the mu- 
seum has developed a series of teaching materials. Among 
these are Guidelines for Teaching about the Holocaust, an Ar- 
tifact Poster Set (posters with photographs of artifacts dis- 
played in the museum), an accompanying teacher’s guide, an 
annotated bibliography, and an annotated filmography. The 
latter two were specially prepared for use at various levels of 
schooling (elementary through college). The museum also 
conducts numerous conferences for teachers and adminis- 
trators (both on site and across the nation) on teaching about 
the Holocaust. It also sponsors a series of teacher training 
workshops for general teachers and for master teachers, who 
spend a year studying how to teach the Holocaust and then 
work in their regions to disseminate the knowledge. The mu- 
seum also is host to regional conferences all over the United 
States, including underserved areas that local Holocaust re- 
source centers do not reach. 

The guidelines are instructive because they reveal mis- 
takes common in less informed teaching of the Holocaust. 

1. Define the term Holocaust. 

2. Contextualize what you are teaching. 

3. Translate statistics into people. 

4. Strive for precision of language. 

5. Avoid simple answers to complex history. 

6. Just because it happened does not mean it was inevi- 
table. 

7. Try to avoid stereotypical descriptions. 

8. Strive for balance in establishing whose perspective 
informs your study of the Holocaust. 
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9. Make careful distinctions about sources and infor- 
mation. 

10. Do not romanticize history to engage students. 

11. Be sensitive to appropriate written and audiovisual 
content. 

12. Select appropriate learning activities. 

13. Reinforce the objectives of your lesson plan. 

14. Avoid comparison of pain. 

Educators find that the comparison of pain is alienating 
and ineffective precisely because pain is so deeply personal. 
Critics speak with disdain of the “Olympics of suffering.” 

The Beit Hashoah Museum of Tolerance in Los Angeles is 
composed of two major installations: a view of the American 
experience of prejudice, aggression, violence, and intolerance, 
and the Holocaust. The issues explored in the first provide a 
context for understanding the second, and both are intended 
to further the cause of tolerance in contemporary America. 

The museum also houses a Multimedia Computer Learn- 
ing Center on the subject matter of the Holocaust. The data- 
base of the learning center, which contains 30 computers with 
touchscreen technology, consists of over 50,000 photographs, 
eleven and a half hours of videotape, nearly 4,000 text files, 
maps, and documents. The learning center is available for 
“personalized research” on the Holocaust, World War 11, and 
antisemitism. 

Complementing the museum's exhibits, the Wiesenthal 
Center has numerous resources available for teachers, includ- 
ing films and teachers’ guides as well as a poster series com- 
posed of original photographs and maps. Many of these are 
available on line at http://www.wiesenthal.com. 

As interest in the Holocaust has increased, so has the 
number of Holocaust resource centers and museums. As of 
September 2005, there were 95 Holocaust resource centers, 
twelve memorials, and nineteen Holocaust museums in the 
United States. In addition, an organization called the March 
of the Living sends thousands of high school students to Po- 
land to visit the sites of the destruction and then to Israel. The 
express function of many of the centers and museums is to 
conduct public outreach programs and/or support the teach- 
ing of the Holocaust in the local and regional school districts. 
Many centers assist schools in developing curricula, provide 
in-service programs to teachers in private and public schools, 
and assist teachers and students in locating speakers (includ- 
ing survivors and liberators), films, and adjunct materials. 
Many have also developed their own curricula. The historian 
Peter Novick has suggested that the “institutionalization of 
memory” will characterize the next generation of Holocaust- 
related activities. 

The positive nature of the growing interest amongst ed- 
ucators in teaching about the Holocaust was not without its 
drawbacks. 


‘The National Diffusion Network: Two Unique Holocaust Edu- 


cation Programs. One of the earliest and most influential ed- 
ucational programs on the Holocaust was the Facing History 
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and Ourselves program. Founded in 1976 in Massachusetts 
by two public school teachers, William S. Parsons and Margot 
Stern Strom, this program was specifically designed to teach 
the universal themes of the history of the Holocaust through 
“a rigorous examination of its particularities.” It was a para- 
digmatic example of the tendency within American education 
to universalize the themes of Holocaust education. Purport- 
ing to use both content and methodology that promote criti- 
cal thinking, reflection, and the need to make connections 
between the study of history and contemporary society and 
individual lives, Facing History gradually expanded from a 
local to a regional to a nationwide program. 

A key component of Facing History is its professional de- 
velopment activities, in which teachers gather to learn how to 
effectively teach the history of the Holocaust. Facing History 
reports that over 30,000 educators have been reached by the 
program, and that nearly 1.5 million students have been taught 
through its philosophical approach and methodology. 

Following a three-year period (1977-80) during which the 
program implemented, monitored, and evaluated its teacher 
training and dissemination program in schools throughout 
New England, the U.S. Department of Education’s National 
Diffusion Network granted the program its imprimatur, which 
resulted in its being placed in the network's catalog as an “ex- 
emplary model program.’ As a result over the past 30 years 
Facing History has been replicated in secondary schools and 
universities throughout the U.S. and Canada as well as in sev- 
eral countries abroad. 

Despite its resounding success and its wide acclaim by 
many (including members of the U.S. Congress, noted histori- 
ans and researchers, and educators at both the secondary and 
university levels), Facing History has faced some criticism and 
opposition, mostly from the political right. In 1986, during 
the Reagan administration, the issue came to a head. While 
one senior official in the U.S. Department of Education rec- 
ommended it as a top priority for support and funding, vari- 
ous reviewers called the program anti-Christian and unfair to 
Nazis and the Ku Klux Klan. One reviewer who objected to 
the program said: “The program gives no evidence of balance 
or objectivity. The Nazi point of view, however unpopular, is 
still a point of view and is not presented nor is that of the Ku 
Klux Klan.’ Such criticism resulted in the rejection of federal 
funding of the program. Supporters, including some members 
of Congress, vehemently protested such accusations. For three 
years, the department rejected funding for the program; but 
finally, in September 1989, after its fourth review, it reversed 
itself and approved a four-year grant. 

Lucy Dawidowicz criticized the Facing History approach 
for other reasons. Speaking of its first curriculum volume 
(published in 1982), she asserted that the focus was not solely 
the Holocaust, but rather that the Holocaust was “a vehicle” 
for teaching students about civil disobedience and “indoctri- 
nating” them to favor nuclear disarmament. She also criticized 
Facing History for approaching the issue of antisemitism in 
a facile manner, in the more general terms of scapegoating, 
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prejudice, and bigotry. By indirection, she also lumped Fac- 
ing History into the category of those programs that did not 
include the study of antisemitism. In her most stringent crit- 
icism, she claimed that Facing History overemphasized the 
importance of obedience to authority as a key component of 
totalitarian societies while underplaying the terror that is at 
the heart of such societies. Proponents assert that not all of 
Dawidowicz’ criticism was fair. They have observed that some 
of her points squarely placed her among the neo-conservative 
members of the New Right who were and are critical of many 
then-current educational trends and practices, including mul- 
ticultural education and social responsibility initiatives, while 
others placed her among those who claim that the program's 
approach undermines the uniqueness of the Holocaust. Deb- 
orah Lipstadt (1995) has also criticized Facing History’s cur- 
riculum, calling it “deeply flawed” Noting that Facing History 
is possibly the “most influential model for teaching the Ho- 
locaust in the United States,” her criticism is primarily aimed 
at the context in which the history of the Holocaust is placed. 
More specifically, she asserts that by attempting to inoculate 
students against prejudice by addressing such issues as rac- 
ism and violence in the U.S., the curriculum “elides the differ- 
ences between the Holocaust and all manner of inhumanities 
and injustices.” Concomitantly, she asserts that by attempting 
to be relevant to a wide variety of parties, the curriculum en- 
courages teachers to draw historically fallacious parallels, re- 
sulting in a distortion of history. 

Another curricular program, A Holocaust Curriculum: 
Life Unworthy of Life, was developed by the Center for the 
Study of the Child in Detroit, and was also endorsed by the 
National Diffusion Network. Highly touted by many, includ- 
ing Dawidowicz, it addresses the Holocaust through “stories 
of specific children, families” in order “to uncover the human 
dimension of such inhumanity.” In Dawidowicz’s opinion, 
because of its approach, accuracy, and depth, it is one of the 
strongest curricula currently available. 


HOLOCAUST EDUCATION IN AMERICAN COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES. Over the past twenty years, as at the second- 
ary level, Holocaust studies in colleges and universities have 
proliferated. Holocaust-related courses are taught in various 
disciplines, including history, political science, psychology, 
English, comparative literature, religion (including Judaic 
studies), philosophy, German, and sociology. (No definitive 
study has yet been conducted on the number, type, or quality 
of such courses.) Since 1990 specially endowed chairs on the 
Holocaust have been established at universities in California, 
Florida, Massachusetts, New York, and New Jersey, a gradu- 
ate program has been developed at Clark University, and M.A. 
programs designed for teachers have been developed in New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. Harvard University returned money 
to a donor when an academic search committee was unable 
to agree on a candidate to fill a chair in Holocaust Studies 
(although Holocaust studies are taught in the university). At 
least one member of the faculty felt that the Holocaust was 
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not a proud chapter in Jewish history and therefore not wor- 
thy of a chair. 

Holocaust courses were first taught in the 1970s, usually 
at the initiative of students. There were two such courses in 
1973 and 50 times that number by the end of the decade. Ina 
study in 1995 on university level courses offered on the Holo- 
caust (“Teaching about the Holocaust at the University Level 
in the United States”), scholar Stephen Haynes surveyed 236 
Holocaust educators at American institutions of higher learn- 
ing. Among the major findings of his study were “courses on 
the Holocaust are nearly always taught as electives”; “a large 
majority (71%) of respondents indicated that teacher inter- 
est” was the main rationale “for offering a course on the Ho- 
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locaust”; “exactly half the respondents ranked ‘perpetrators’ as 
their primary focus, while the other half answered ‘victims’”; 
“virtually every class taught in the historical mode cover[ed] 
the rise of Nazism and life in the camps, [while] the phenom- 
enon of rescue [and resistance was] treated in fewer than forty 
percent of syllabi’; “‘bystanders’ (whether individuals or na- 
tions) are treated in less than a third of syllabi”; “fewer than 
thirty percent cover Jewish life in Europe before the Third 
Reich in any detail”; and “[a]ccording to syllabi, Holocaust de- 
nial, gender issues and other victims or genocides are treated 
by between ten and fifteen percent of courses.” 


Reception of the Various Curricula, Mandates, and Programs. 
In many quarters, particularly among teachers who perceive 
the value in teaching this history, the development of state- 
sponsored curricula and/or mandates/recommendations 
has been valuable, providing teachers with an invaluable im- 
primatur. At the very least, the curricula have provided teach- 
ers with a starting point. Many, in fact, begin with such cur- 
ricula and then develop their own teaching strategies and 
learning activities to meet the needs and interests of their 
students. 

It is also true that in those states that have mandated and/ 
or recommended the teaching of the Holocaust, the response 
by individual teachers has been mixed. While some teachers 
wholeheartedly embrace this subject matter and the need to 
teach it, others are more ambivalent. When teaching about 
the Holocaust, the latter may simply go through the motions, 
providing coverage (often superficial) rather than going deeply 
into key topics and issues. They may also engage students in 
low-level cognitive activities (e.g., rote memorization of dates, 
places, people, and events) rather than challenge students to 
analyze and wrestle with the totality of the subject matter. Fi- 
nally, some teachers simply cannot see the relevance of the 
Holocaust, claiming that an event that took place “so long ago” 
has little or no meaning for their students. But many more find 
that the issue of relevance disappears in the classroom as stu- 
dents respond to this material positively and make their own 
connections between contemporary events, however distant 
from the Holocaust, and what they are reading. In rural Ten- 
nessee, illiterate adults are learning to read using Holocaust 
narratives as their text. 
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Research. Despite the proliferation of curricula, curricular re- 
sources, educational programs, and conferences on teaching 
about the Holocaust, there is still a dearth of research on the 
efficacy of teaching about the Holocaust. 

The issue that has been explored in most detail is the ex- 
tent to which the Holocaust is addressed in textbooks, par- 
ticularly social studies and history texts. Despite the fact that 
textbooks in the 1980s and 1990s began to address the Holo- 
caust in more detail than those in previous decades, both past 
and more recent studies comment on the dearth of topics ad- 
dressed as well as the lack of depth. 


HOLOCAUST EDUCATION IN CATHOLIC SCHOOLS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. One of the central revolutions in Catholic 
education in the last forty years has been in its depiction of 
Jews, Judaism, and the Holocaust. This is due to the release 
of two essential Vatican documents separated in time by over 
thirty years. The two documents gave rise to renewed under- 
standings of Judaism within Catholicism and placed a cen- 
tral emphasis on the study of the Shoah or Holocaust in Nazi 
Germany. The first is the Vatican statement, Nostra Aetate, 
“In Our Age,” released on October 28, 1965. This document is 
part of the larger, significant cultural changes of the Second 
Vatican Council, which sought to bring Church teachings into 
the modern world. In Nostra Aetate, the Catholic Church re- 
versed centuries of its teachings and proclaimed a renuncia- 
tion of all its past persecutions and negative portrayals of Jews 
and Judaism. It specifically states that, “moved not by any po- 
litical consideration, but solely by the religious motivation of 
Christian charity, (the Church) renounces all hatreds, persecu- 
tions, displays of antisemitism leveled at any time or from any 
source against the Jews.’ This statement represented a radical 
shift in the manner in which Catholics looked at and learned 
about Judaism and the Holocaust. 

In the 1960s and 1970s, the study of the Holocaust grew 
around the world from a matter of interest within Jewish com- 
munities to a significant field of academic study within the 
realm of twentieth-century Western history. By the mid-1970s, 
courses or units of study about the Holocaust appeared within 
both secular and Catholic universities, colleges and second- 
ary schools. Catholic institutions began sporadically to offer 
courses on the Holocaust and to partner with Jewish programs 
on specific training for Catholic educators to increase and en- 
hance their knowledge about the Holocaust and encourage 
them to teach it in their schools. This development was aided 
by the release of the second key Vatican document in 1998, 
“We Remember: Reflections on the Shoah” and its subsequent 
guide for implementation in 2001, “Catholic Teaching on the 
Shoah: Implementing the Holy See's ‘We Remember:” 

Two model educational programs are indicative of the 
kinds of changes that took place within Catholic education 
regarding teaching about the Holocaust, and the manner in 
which these changes occurred. In 1987, Seton Hill College in 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania, established the National Catho- 
lic Center for Holocaust Education. The center was founded 
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in direct response to statements from Pope John Paul 11 “to 
recognize the significance of the Shoah, and to promote the 
necessary historical and religious studies on this event which 
concerns the whole of humanity today.” The center offers train- 
ing programs about the Holocaust for Catholic educators, 
which include opportunities to travel to the historic sites of 
the death camps and ghettos in Europe and to study that his- 
tory in Jerusalem. Through partnerships with both the March 
of the Living International, a Jewish organization supporting 
Holocaust remembrance, and Yad Vashem, the center offers 
Catholic educators a variety of educational programs within 
the particular perspective and context of Catholic learning. It 
also distributes literature for Catholics on how to study and 
to teach about the Holocaust. Among the many publications 
available through the center are the widely distributed com- 
pilations of “The Holocaust - A Guide for Catholic Schools” 
and “Teaching the Holocaust in Catholic Schools.” Over 2,000 
copies of the first text have been distributed. “The Holocaust - 
A Guide for Catholic Schools” contains the central points that 
guide novice educators when teaching about the Holocaust 
within a Catholic setting. The second publication collects the 
statements made at the center’s sixth annual Education Con- 
ference in 2003. This document includes rationales for teach- 
ing about the Holocaust within Catholic education; practical 
guides for educators teaching this history; and specific de- 
scriptions of successful programs that are currently being of- 
fered in Catholic institutions around the country. 

A second education model for Catholic education is 
the “Bearing Witness” teacher training program. In 1995, the 
Washington, p.c. Archdiocese of the Catholic Church part- 
nered with the regional office of the Anti-Defamation League 
and the United States Holocaust Memorial Museum to create 
a training program for Catholic educators to learn about the 
Holocaust within a Catholic context. The “Bearing Witness” 
program focuses on the Church’s history of antisemitic perse- 
cution of Jews through two millennia; the roles and responsi- 
bilities of Catholics during the Holocaust; the specific history 
of the Holocaust itself; and the effort of the church to renew 
its teachings on and relationships with Jews, Judaism, and 
the history of the Holocaust since the Second Vatican Coun- 
cil. The program has become a national model incorporating 
support and resources from the National Catholic Educational 
Association, the national Anti-Defamation League, and the 
United States Holocaust Memorial Museum. More than 600 
Catholic educators have participated in the program, which 
is now being offered through its annual summer conference 
in Washington, D.c., and in regional programs in cities across 
the United States. 

Catholic education in the United States is not so much a 
unitary system of education as a group of autonomous schools 
organized on a consistent pattern, affiliated with local Catho- 
lic dioceses or religious orders. These schools exist to promote 
the transmission of Roman Catholic religious teachings and 
moral values along with traditional learning. With the Sec- 
ond Vatican Council, the Church placed study of the Holo- 
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caust among those “religious teachings and moral values” to 
be taught in Catholic schools. In 2001 with “Catholic Teach- 
ing on the Shoah: Implementing the Holy See’s ‘We Remem- 
ber;” the church again reminded her faithful that “Holocaust 
Education in Catholic contexts should strive to educate stu- 
dents about Jewish culture and history; the development of 
anti-Judaism and antisemitism; Christianity’s participation in 
World War 11 and the Holocaust; and the role Catholic val- 
ues can play in preventing future atrocities... [T]he issues of 
the Shoah and of Jewish-Christian relations are vast topics... 
Their enormous importance requires their integration wher- 
ever possible throughout the Catholic curricula... These is- 
sues need to be integrated into other parts of the daily life of 
Catholic educational institutions through special events such 
as commemorations of Yom Hashoah, film showings, drama, 
art, exhibits, colloquia, and public lectures.” 

In response to this guidance, 98 percent of Catholic 
schools in the United States currently incorporate Holocaust 
education into their school curricula, liturgies, and memo- 
rial services. This is achieved by including learning opportu- 
nities about the Holocaust in history classes, literature pro- 
grams, and religious studies courses. This mandate from the 
Catholic Church to her schools stands in stark contrast to 
the years of indoctrination against Jews that marked centu- 
ries of Catholic teaching prior to the Second Vatican Coun- 
cil. The inclusion of Holocaust education in Catholic schools 
in America is a sign of the revolution in the Catholic Church 
that has brought Catholicism and Catholic education into the 


twenty-first century. 
[Daniel C. Napolitano (274 ed.)] 


CONCLUSION. With the opening of the United States Holo- 
caust Memorial Museum and the release of Steven Spielberg's 
Schindler’s List in 1993, there has been a renewed and powerful 
wave of interest in teaching about the Holocaust in the United 
States. More and more journals (e.g., Social Education, the of- 
ficial journal of the National Council for the Social Studies; 
The Social Studies; Dimensions: A Journal of Holocaust Stud- 
ies) are including articles and essays on a fairly regular basis 
on teaching about the Holocaust; and as a result, an ever-in- 
creasing number of teachers are sharing their ideas, methods, 
and successes. There are several Internet listservs, including 
Holocaust Listserv, whose focus is teaching about the Holo- 
caust, and these, too, provide an avenue for educators to dis- 
cuss both historical and pedagogical issues, as well as to share 
information about resources. As a result of such efforts, the 
field of Holocaust studies is slowly but surely becoming more 
sophisticated and pedagogically sound. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: For a discussion of four of the earliest ma- 
jor Holocaust curricula developed and implemented in the United 
States, see Glynn et al., American Youth and the Holocaust: A Study of 
Four Major Holocaust Curricula (1979); for a discussion of Holocaust 
education in Jewish institutions, see “Education on the Holocaust,’ 
in: I. Gutman (ed.), Encyclopedia of the Holocaust, vol. 1 (1989); L.S. 
Dawidowicz’ “How They Teach the Holocaust, in: idem, What is the 
Use of Jewish History? (1992); K. Shawn (1995) “Current Issues in Ho- 
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in America’s Classrooms (1995); D. Lipstadt, “Not Facing History,’ in: 
The New Republic (March 6, 1995), 27. 

{Samuel Totten and Michael Berenbaum (24 ed.)] 


In Israel 

The context of teaching the Holocaust in Israel, the national 
home of the Jewish people, in which the majority of Holocaust 
survivors chose to settle after World War 11 (approximately 
250,000 displaced persons), is very different from that in any 
other country. Clearly, the social and historical context of 
Israeli society has a profound influence on Holocaust educa- 
tion and remembrance and in many ways is still perceived as 
a “biological wound,’ according to the Israeli novelist Aharon 
Appelfeld. Moreover, not only has the Holocaust become an 
integral part of Israeli popular culture, referenced and repre- 
sented continually in literature, films, theater productions, and 
television programs, it has also become associated with many 
Israelis’ national/Jewish identity. 

In Israel, the Holocaust is taught both as a discrete sub- 
ject and as part of a broader topic, such as the history of world 
civilizations. Since the Holocaust is part of Jewish history and 
Israeli history, and its commemoration is part of the national 
calendar, aspects of this subject are often addressed in many 
educational settings. It is also important to note that the Ho- 
locaust is often taught in a variety of disciplines in schools, in- 
cluding literature, history, music, theology, drama, computing, 
foreign languages, art, philosophy, psychology, sociology, and 
others. Numerous high school students are engaged in Ho- 
locaust-related projects throughout the school year. For ex- 
ample, pupils have composed music to Holocaust poetry and 
given public performances in their communities; interviewed 
Holocaust survivors about their life stories; created art exhi- 
bitions on Holocaust-related themes; and collected Pages of 
Testimony from old-age homes (Pages of Testimony are part 
of an ongoing project sponsored by Yad Vashem to document 
the victims of the Holocaust). 

Since 1982, a minimum of 30 hours of Holocaust studies, 
as part of the discipline of history, has been mandated in all 
state Israeli high schools by the Israeli Ministry of Education, 
Culture and Sport (the official updated directive was published 
on December 1, 1998 in Hozer Mankal Number 59/4). History 
teachers mostly devote 20 to 30 classes to this topic, usually 
taught in the 11" and 12" grades, and a question related to the 
history of the Holocaust has become an integral part of the 
history matriculation exam given to high school students. In 
addition, Israeli students who choose elective subjects as part 
of their matriculation, such as Hebrew literature or Jewish phi- 
losophy, also are tested on aspects related to the Holocaust. 
Since 1999, the Holocaust has become a recommended part 
of the junior high school curriculum as well. 

Even the youngest children are exposed to this impor- 
tant aspect of Jewish history. Students begin hearing about the 
Holocaust in preschools, and even those in day care listen to 
the two-minute siren at the annual commemoration. 
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Courses on various aspects of the Holocaust have been 
taught in all major Israeli universities by world-renowned 
scholars such as Professors Yehuda Bauer, Israel Gutman, 
David Bankier, Dan Michman, Daniel Blatman, Dalia Ofer, 
Otto Dov Kulka, Dina Porat, and Saul Friedlaender. At the 
Institute for Contemporary Jewry at the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem, many graduate students have concentrated in 
Holocaust studies. In addition, courses on the Holocaust are 
also taught every semester in almost all Israeli colleges and 
preparatory programs for those students who seek a teach- 
ing certificate. 

Israeli teachers are often encouraged to attend seminars 
in order to obtain obligatory continuing educational credits 
that are recognized by governmental authorities. They also 
participate in such courses in an effort to improve their sal- 
aries, retain their teaching licenses, and/or to improve their 
teaching skills. 

In the early 1980s, many Israeli high school teachers came 
to the realization that they had to begin preparing classes on 
their own in order to adhere to the new requirements of the 
Ministry of Education, Culture and Sport. In an effort to help 
teachers comply with the mandate to teach the Shoah, Holo- 
caust memorials began to offer courses for high school teach- 
ers, specializing in Holocaust history and pedagogical tech- 
niques. Over the last decade, teachers of younger grades have 
also turned to memorials, requesting age-appropriate educa- 
tional materials and suggestions on how to answer younger 
children’s questions on what happened during the Shoah. 

As a result of this situation, Holocaust memorials and 
professional teachers’ organizations have developed con- 
tinuing education courses that usually contain academic and 
pedagogical components, featuring lectures by scholars and 
educational experts. A number of organizations annually of- 
fer teacher-training seminars throughout Israel, such as Yad 
Vashem, the Ghetto Fighters’ House, Massuah, Moreshet, Beit 
Terezin, and others. 

In recent years, many of these institutions have worked 
together to organize teacher training seminars of 56 or 112 
hours, especially in outlying areas. For instance, in 2004-05, 
Yad Vashem was simultaneously coordinating twenty teacher- 
training courses throughout the country. In Sederot alone 
(south of Ashkelon), 120 educators a week attend a course on 
educational methods in teaching the Holocaust. In addition, 
teacher training courses are now offered in Hebrew via the 
Internet for continuing education credit recognized by the 
Ministry of Education, Culture and Sport. 

Holocaust Martyrs’ and Heroes’ Remembrance Day (Yom 
ha-Shoah) is a national day of commemoration in Israel. It is a 
solemn day, beginning at sunset on the 27 of Nisan and end- 
ing the following evening, according to the traditional Jewish 
custom of marking a day. It is important to note that on the 
Jewish calendar, Yom ha-Shoah falls soon after the Passover 
holiday (in which Jews remember their liberation from bond- 
age in Egypt) and a few days before Israel's Independence Day. 
Places of entertainment (such as theaters, dance halls, restau- 
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rants, and cafes) are closed and memorial ceremonies are held 
throughout the country. There is extensive national media cov- 
erage of the special events that take place on this day. 

The central ceremonies, in the evening and the follow- 
ing morning, are held at Yad Vashem and are broadcast on 
television. Marking the start of the day, in the presence of the 
president of the State of Israel, dignitaries, survivors, chil- 
dren of survivors, and their families gather with the general 
public to take part in the memorial ceremony at Yad Vashem 
in which six torches are lit, representing the six million mur- 
dered Jews. 

The following morning, the ceremony at Yad Vashem 
begins with the sounding of a siren for two minutes through- 
out the entire country. For these two minutes, work is halted, 
people walking in the streets stop, cars pull off to the side 
of the road, and everybody stands at silent attention. A fter- 
ward, the focus of the ceremony at Yad Vashem is the laying 
of wreaths at the foot of the six torches, by dignitaries and the 
representatives of survivor groups and institutions. The mar- 
tyred dead are remembered as individual human beings with 
personal identities. 

Other sites of remembrance in Israel, such as the Ghetto 
Fighters’ House (Beit Lohamei ha-Gettaot), Massuah at Kib- 
butz Tel Yizhak, and Kibbutz Yad Mordechai (named in honor 
of Mordechai Anilewicz, a leader of the Warsaw Ghetto Up- 
rising), also organize memorial ceremonies, as do all schools 
and universities, military bases, municipalities, and even many 
places of work. Throughout the day, both television and radio 
stations broadcast programs about the Holocaust. Special In- 
ternet-based dialogues are also organized. Traditional prayers, 
such as kaddish and El Maleh Rahamim, as well as poems 
and last letters composed by Holocaust victims, are recited at 
many ceremonies. Holocaust survivors, who are now passing 
the torch of memory to future generations, are invited to tell 
their personal stories in schools on Yom ha-Shoah. 

Many haredim (ultra-Orthodox Jews) prefer to observe 
the 10" of Tevet rather than Holocaust Remembrance Day. 
During this traditional fast day known as the “Yom ha-Kaddish 
ha-Kelali? psalms and prayers are recited for the martyred. 
Some haredim refuse to stand at attention for two minutes on 
Yom ha-Shoah while the siren is sounded, claiming that this 
is not a traditional Jewish custom of expressing sorrow. How- 
ever, the vast majority of Jewish religious leaders have ruled 
that one should stand at attention out of respect. 

Visits of school children to Holocaust memorials and 
museums, such as Yad Vashem, the Holocaust Martyrs’ and 
Heroes’ Remembrance Authority in Jerusalem founded in 
1953; the Ghetto Fighters’ House at Kibbutz Lohamei ha- 
Gettaot in the northern part of the country, established in 
1949 by Holocaust survivors, among them ghetto fighters and 
partisans; and Massuah at Kibbutz Tel Yizhak, are organized 
on a daily basis. At Yad Vashem, during peak periods prior 
to Yom ha-Shoah, it is not uncommon to see more than 40 
groups of visitors a day (each group comprising on the aver- 
age 30 persons). 
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According to the data collected by the International School 
for Holocaust Studies at Yad Vashem, more than 100,000 high 
school students visit Yad Vashem every year. These students 
come from all over the country, representing different religious 
streams and socioeconomic backgrounds. For example, in re- 
cent years thousands of Arab and Jewish students (including 
new immigrants and children from disadvantaged homes) 
who study in the system of vocational schools supported by 
the Israeli Ministry of Welfare and Labor have visited the In- 
ternational School for Holocaust Studies at Yad Vashem. 

According to the statistics compiled by the Ghetto Fight- 
ers House, their museum has been visited annually by 120,000 
drop-in visitors, and over 75,000 individuals participate in the 
museum's educational programs. Students from both the Jew- 
ish and Arab sectors visit the Center for Humanistic Educa- 
tion located at the Ghetto Fighters’ House. Additional smaller 
centers, such as Beit Terezin, Moreshet, Nir Galim, Ot va-Ed, 
Shem Olam, Ginzach Kiddush Hashem, Yad Lezahava and nu- 
merous others work with thousands of students every year. 

For approximately twenty years, Israeli students have 
been traveling on study tours to Poland, primarily to bear 
witness at Nazi extermination camps like Majdanek, Aus- 
chwitz-Birkenau, and Treblinka. In addition, many school 
groups visit other sites, such as preserved synagogues, Jewish 
cemeteries (particularly where well-known Jewish personali- 
ties or religious leaders are buried), and the areas where ghet- 
tos were created by the Nazis and their collaborators. It is es- 
timated that 20,000 Israeli high school students participate 
in study trips to Poland every year. The journeys to Poland, 
which are overseen by the Israeli Ministry of Education, are 
a rite of passage for Israeli youth soon to begin their army or 
national service. 

All guides of Israeli school groups in Poland must be cer- 
tified by the Israeli Ministry of Education upon their success- 
ful completion of a seminar of 270 study hours. These trips 
in the main are funded by the pupils themselves or by their 
families. A few Holocaust museums and memorials, such as 
Yad Vashem, have developed alternative Holocaust-related 
programs within Israel for those pupils who do not journey 
to Eastern Europe. 

After their return from Poland, pupils often assume lead- 
ing roles in the coordination of ceremonies on the 10" of Te- 
vet (a fast day) and Yom ha-Shoah in their respective schools, 
as well as in their youth movement groups, such as the Israeli 
scouts. In addition, some pupils are required to make presen- 
tations of their trip in school and in essence become witnesses 
passing the legacy of remembrance to future generations. 

Over the last five years, a number of new textbooks on 
the chronology of the Shoah for Israeli high school students 
have been published, including Nili Keren’s Shoah: A Journey 
to Memory (1999) and Israel Gutman’s Shoah and Memory 
(1999). Keren’s book is divided into four sections, focusing 
on the following major topics: “Prelude to Genocide”; “The 
Perpetrators”; “The Victims”; and “The Bystanders.” Gutman’s 
book, officially authorized by the Israeli Ministry of Educa- 
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tion, is part of a two-book curriculum set, coupled with a book 
about the Jews in world history over the last decades edited 
by Eliezer Domke. 

In the words of the late Abba Kovner, a ghetto fighter 
and well-known Israeli writer, “perhaps this is the pedagogic 
imperative of the post-Auschwitz generation, to try and en- 
grave into the memory of the coming generations the message 
of our generation, a difficult but a true and an honest mes- 
sage...” Obviously, the future trends of Holocaust education 
and remembrance in any country, even in the State of Israel, 
remain open-ended. 

By the early twenty-first century, Holocaust survivors, 
many of whom were pioneers in building the state of Israel 
and soldiers in defending its borders, were dying. Many edu- 
cators are struggling with the challenge of how to remember 
the Holocaust without the presence of survivors. 


[Shulamit Imber and Richelle Budd Caplan (2™4 ed.)] 


In Germany 

Much as in the United States, in Germany education is the re- 
sponsibility of the 16 Laender (federal states) rather than the 
national government of the Federal Republic. The Holocaust 
is a permanent part of public discourse in Germany, seen on 
television and in cinema, and written in works of German 
literature and daily newspapers. It is also a regional presence 
in the almost one hundred memorials, museums, and sites of 
destruction and devastation within Germany. In Berlin alone, 
the Holocaust is remembered in a memorial, a museum for 
the history of German Jews, in street signs and on lampposts 
and in plaques on buildings. The same can be seen elsewhere 
within Germany. 

January 27, the date of the liberation of Auschwitz by 
the Red Army, is annually commemorated as a National Day 
of Remembrance. There is a special ceremony in Parliament, 
and there is considerable coverage in the news, though some 
students are oblivious to it. Furthermore, November 9, the 
anniversary of Kristallnacht, is also an occasion for public 
programs. In recent years it has had to compete with the an- 
niversary of the breaking down of the Berlin Wall, an event 
directly experienced by larger segments of society. 

The Federal Republic is dedicated to distinguishing itself 
from Nazi Germany, remaining democratic, protecting hu- 
man rights and human dignity, and combating antisemitism. 
Teaching National Socialism and Holocaust - the two are al- 
most always combined in German teaching - is one means of 
training a new generation to respect the values and maintain 
the responsibilities of the postwar generation. 

More importantly, Germany is undergoing a significant 
transformation. It is becoming an immigrant community as 
well, where this history is alien to the immigrant students. 
It is simply not their own and how they will identify with it 
and respond to it is an open question in German educational 
research. 

The Holocaust is taught as a part of the subject “His- 
tory.’ It is dealt with as a major topic of German and Euro- 
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pean history in the twentieth century. But it is not restricted 
to history, as the Holocaust permeates German literature and 
poetry. Naturally within Germany the focus is often on the 
perpetrator and seldom on the victims, most especially in 
German research. But the Holocaust is taught as part of civ- 
ics lessons and citizenship lessons in religious (Catholic and 
Protestant —- and certainly Jewish) schools. Holocaust denial 
is a crime in Germany. 

The Nazi persecution of the Jews may be studied first 
at the age of twelve (in the sixth grade), but it is not compul- 
sory then. At the age of fourteen or fifteen all students are 
taught twentieth-century history and it is in this context that 
National Socialism and the Holocaust are taught. Typically 
some sixteen to twenty lessons are scheduled for the period 
of National Socialism. Teachers must decide how to allocate 
their time, but since this material is covered on the examina- 
tion for university admission, some basic standards and con- 
tent are followed. 

Aspects of Holocaust history may also be touched upon 
in classes on biology (racism), art (works of art produced dur- 
ing the Holocaust period or by artists dealing with this topic 
afterwards), and music (e.g., music composed in Theresien- 
stadt). 

In a Report to the International Task Force (see below, 
“The Task Force for International Cooperation on Holocaust 
Education, Remembrance, and Research”), German repre- 
sentatives related that 


In history lessons the Holocaust is dealt with as a major topic of 
German and European history in the 20" century. 

In civics students study the political, ideological, and 
psycho-social conditions which made the Holocaust possible, 
and the planning and organization of the genocide. Another 
important topic is the way Germany dealt and deals with this 
part of its history. 

Since the Holocaust is a major topic in postwar German 
literature (novels, plays, poems, essays), it is often addressed in 
classes on contemporary literature, starting in sixth grade. This 
can also include literature translated from other languages (e.g., 
Primo Levi, Imre Kertesz). It can be combined with media stud- 
ies dealing with feature films. 

Classes on religion deal with the attitudes of the churches 
towards the Nazi persecution of the Jews, the theological efforts 
to create a new Christian approach to Judaism, and the ethical 
challenges for every human being which are involved in the 
history of the Holocaust. 


Teacher training differs from state to state and school to 
school. Courses on the Holocaust and study trips for teachers 
to historical sites are offered by teacher training centers, state 
agencies for political education, associations (e.g., the trade 
union for teachers, foundations of political parties), and by 
memorials. Teachers are entitled to take part in such courses 
as part of in-service training, but they can also choose other 
topics instead. 

Germany sponsors just under a hundred memorial mu- 
seums on victims of the Nazi regime. They are connected to 
“authentic” sites and deal with the victims, the perpetrators, 
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and the sites of the crime. They differ in quality and effective- 
ness and often tell the story of their particular site and not nec- 
essarily the story of the entire Holocaust. The victim groups 
at each of the sites differ. For example, euthanasia sites deal 
with the victims of euthanasia while some sites, especially in 
the former East Germany, tell the story of both National So- 
cialism and Communism. 

It is estimated that over the past decade three million 
people a year have visited these memorial sites; many of them, 
perhaps even most of them, schoolchildren. These visits can 
play an important role in the education of German school chil- 
dren, although their value is dependent upon the preparation 
and skill of the teachers and the museum guides. 

Textbooks are the responsibility of the states but it is safe 
to say that the amount of space devoted to National Socialism 
and the Holocaust has increased over the past two decades 
in Germany as elsewhere, especially within former East Ger- 
many. German teachers can also choose from an abundance 
of additional material and media. How these materials are 
used is in the hands of the teachers. 

In Germany as elsewhere, there is great interest on the 
part of the students in studying this period, great interest in 
the questions about values the material raises and in what it 
says about earlier generations — now grandparents, or even 
more often great-grandparents. The Holocaust permeates 
German society, and contemporary German youth can grap- 
ple with it unhampered by the direct associations that made 
this history so problematic for earlier generations. How they - 
and the children of immigrants - will respond to it is an open 
question. But there is evidence of growing interest, and on the 
university level, at least, of serious confrontation. 


[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


In Sweden 

Significant academic, pedagogic, and political interest in the 
Holocaust came relatively late to Sweden. Scholarly studies 
about Sweden's response to the wartime genocide of Euro- 
pean Jewry were few before the late 1990s, and the country’s 
first undergraduate course on the subject was offered only in 
1996, at Uppsala University. In public secondary and middle 
schools, individual teachers had taught the subject prior to 
the 1990s, but support and encouragement from educational 
authorities remained tepid, even though the Holocaust was 
one of the few historical subjects specifically named in the 
national léroplan (curriculum) issued in 1994. There are nu- 
merous reasons for this apparent contradiction. One of the 
most important underlying reasons is the particular manner 
in which Sweden's history of World War 11 has been and is gen- 
erally taught in schools and interpreted in historical studies. 
Though the country succeeded in retaining its neutral status 
during the conflict, its extensive economic and cultural ties 
with Germany throughout the Nazi era, coupled with the fact 
that it was never occupied, led, in the postwar decades to the 
teaching of nationalistic interpretations and myths about the 
war. Because of this the mainstream of Swedish society was 
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taught about the war and the Holocaust with a narrative that 
militated against a deeper exploration of the sometimes trou- 
bling way Sweden in fact reacted to Nazism in Europe, and to 
the persecution, plunder, and extermination of the continent's 
Jewish population. 

As elsewhere in Europe following Communism’s col- 
lapse, and most importantly after Switzerland (another neu- 
tral during World War 11) was subjected to negative interna- 
tional attention concerning the raft of evocative economic 
issues often subsumed under the phrase “Nazi gold” during 
the mid-1990s, interest in Sweden in Holocaust subjects quick- 
ened. Acceptance of the notion that even neutral Sweden had 
something to learn from the numerous tragedies of the war 
gained currency. These international developments coincided 
with a sharp rise in domestic antisemitic, nativist, and xeno- 
phobic incidents, which resulted in sometimes violent mani- 
festations of attitudes that were by no means limited to mar- 
ginal neo-Nazi groups. For example, by mid-decade Sweden 
was an international center for “white power” music while 
authorities in Stockholm allowed the notoriously antisemitic 
“Radio Islam” to remain on the air, even when faced with in- 
ternational protest. 

In early 1998, politicians from Sweden's long-ruling So- 
cial Democratic Party, in a response predicated both on their 
own domestic circumstances and seeking to preempt the kind 
of international pressure Switzerland had been subjected to, 
launched an ambitious public information campaign whose 
aim was to educate Swedish citizens about the Holocaust. The 
project was entitled “Levande historia” (“Living History”), and 
it was for Sweden a unique public educational effort steered 
directly from the office of Social Democratic Prime Minister 
Goran Persson. With the notion that Sweden could draw some 
moral and historical lessons from the Holocaust endorsed 
from the nation’s political center, the “Living History” proj- 
ect generated unprecedented interest from the media, parents, 
and teachers alike. The centerpiece of the campaign was an 
abundantly illustrated primer of Holocaust history, Om detta 
ma ni berdtta; en bok om Forintelsen i Europa, 1933-1945 (“Tell 
Ye your Children...”). Written by Stéphane Bruchfeld and Paul 
A. Levine, the book was sent to families and others only when 
specifically requested, and requests for the book (which was 
translated into the languages of Sweden’s primary immigrant 
populations) vastly exceeded government expectations. In the 
initial months after publication in January 1998, hundreds of 
thousands of copies were requested by parents, teachers, chil- 
dren, school administrators, unions, studie cirklar (publicly 
funded teaching groups), corporations, and others. By 2005 
close to 1.5 million copies had been requested and distributed 
in a nation with a population of around 9 million. The book 
also received international attention, and has been translated 
by education ministries and private publishers in more than 
a dozen languages. 

On the domestic front, the government declared Janu- 
ary 27 Holocaust Memorial Day and financed the establish- 
ment of the Uppsala Program for Holocaust and Genocide 
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Studies, a research and teaching institution at Uppsala Univer- 
sity (initiating a trend followed by other Scandinavian govern- 
ments). In June 2002 the government opened the original in- 
formation project's permanent successor, the public education 
agency now called Forum for Levande historia (The Forum for 
Living History). This agency’s mandate is to educate Sweden's 
population about the Holocaust and other genocides in an at- 
tempt to promote tolerance in a democratic polity. 

The prime minister's initiative also led directly to two ma- 
jor international developments in Holocaust (and genocide) 
education. Evolving from a May 1998 meeting in Stockholm 
among diplomatic representatives of the British, American, 
and Swedish governments, the still expanding International 
Task Force for Holocaust Education, Remembrance and Re- 
search is today an intergovernmental body consisting of dip- 
lomats, academics, and experts in Holocaust education from 
some twenty nations, largely but not exclusively European. 

Sweden's other significant international initiative was the 
four major intergovernmental conferences called the Stock- 
holm International Forum(s). The first was convened in Janu- 
ary 2000 and highlighted Holocaust education, remembrance, 
and research. It was the first large international gathering of 
the new millennium and attracted representatives from fifty 
nations and international agencies, including some thirty 
heads of state and government. The fourth and final confer- 
ence convened in January 2004 on the theme “Preventing 
Genocide: The Responsibility to Protect.” 

Yet alongside these notable successes interest in Sweden 
in Holocaust education seems to have peaked quickly, and is 
already waning. As a result, Swedish society’s bearbetning (re- 
working) and understanding of its encounter with genocide 
remains tentative. A recent survey among Swedish youth about 
attitudes towards Holocaust education found some worrying 
trends, with more students responding affirmatively to the 
statement “There is too much talk about Nazism and the exter- 
mination of the Jews” than did so in 1997, before the Levande 
historia project. Some representatives of the cultural and media 
elite have criticized Holocaust education through the prism of 
the Israeli-Palestinian conflict. As is the case in other countries, 
even some teachers with a laudable interest in the subject often 
lack sufficient empirical and conceptual understanding of Ho- 
locaust history and memory. This is not surprising in Sweden 
given the fact that teacher-training colleges have shown little 
interest in integrating internationally recognized methods of 
Holocaust pedagogy into their programs. Academic interest in 
the subject remains marginal, regarding both research and the 
development of undergraduate and graduate courses in Ho- 
locaust history, representation, and memory. Protests against 
continued public investment in Holocaust education are often 
heard, and seem to be the product both of traditional attitudes 
and a studied indifference to Jewish issues. In a society with 
such a short history of engagement with Holocaust studies, the 
apparent backlash against the subject's recent visibility seems, 
at best, premature. 

[Paul Levine (2"4 ed.)] 
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The Task Force for International Cooperation on 
Holocaust Education, Remembrance, and Research 

The Task Force for International Cooperation on Holocaust 
Education, Remembrance, and Research was initiated by 
Swedish Prime Minister Goran Persson in 1998. It consists of 
representatives of government, as well as governmental and 
non-governmental organizations. Its purpose is to place po- 
litical and social leaders’ support behind the need for Holo- 
caust education, remembrance, and research both nationally 
and internationally. 

Membership in the Task Force is open to all countries. 
Members must be committed to the Declaration of the Stock- 
holm International Forum on the Holocaust of 2000 and must 
accept the principles adopted by the Task Force regarding 
membership. They must also be committed to the implemen- 
tation of national policies and programs in support of Holo- 
caust education, remembrance, and research. The governments 
comprising the Task Force agree on the importance of encour- 
aging all archives, both public and private, to make their hold- 
ings on the Holocaust widely accessible. The Task Force also 
encourages appropriate forms of Holocaust remembrance. 

Countries wishing to create programs in Holocaust ed- 
ucation or to further develop their existing information ma- 
terials and activities in this area are invited to work together 
with the Task Force. To this end, Liaison Projects can be es- 
tablished between countries and the Task Force for long-term 
cooperation. 

The Task Force has its own website (http://taskforce. 
ushmm.org) and maintains an international directory of orga- 
nizations in Holocaust education, remembrance, and research; 
an international calendar of events; a directory of archives; 
listings of remembrance and educational activities; as well as 
additional information about the Task Force. 

Task Force countries (as of June, 2005) include: 

Argentina 

Austria 

Czech Republic 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Hungary 

Israel 

Italy 

Latvia 

Lithuania 

Luxembourg 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Poland 

Romania 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United Kingdom 

United States 

[William Shulman (274 ed.)] 
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Jewish Star of David patch with the word “Jude” (Jew) in the middle, one of the distinctive signs decreed by the Nazis that 
the Jews had to wear in countries under their domination. (By Courtesy of Yad Vashem, Jerusalem.) 
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SA guards at the entrance to a Jewish store on “Boycott Day, Sunday, April 1, 1933, part of the financial pressure and discrimination against German Jews. 
The sign reads, “Germans beware! Do not buy from Jews.” Offices of Jewish doctors, lawyers, and engineers were also picketed on that day. (By Courtesy of 
Yad Vashem, Jerusalem.) 


The word “Jude” and the Star of David on the window of a Jewish store, 
warning German customers not to patronize it, a common sight in Germany 
in the first months of 1933. (By Courtesy of Yad Vashem, Jerusalem.) 
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A pre-war glimpse: Jewish residents of Lodz, Poland, Hela and Mordechai 
Hammer, walking on Piotrkonska ulitze, Lodz, Poland, 1934. (By Courtesy 
of Eta Grycman and Daniel Hammer.) 


Before the storm: Two sisters, Guta and Hela Berliner, taking a stroll on the 
Sabbath in Lodz, Poland, 1939. (By Courtesy of Rachel Gilon.) 


A 1936 class photo in a private Jewish 
girls high school, Lodz, Poland. Only four 
in the photograph survived the Holo- 
caust, including Estera Rajzla Hammer 
(front row, right). (By Courtesy of Eta 
Grycman and Daniel Hammer.) 
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Kristallnacht (Nov. 9-10, 1938): Burning of 
Boerneplatz Synagogue in Frankfurt, Ger- 
many, on Nov. 10, one of 191 synagogues 
(according to Nazi provisional estimates, 
no complete tally exists) burned during this 
anti-Jewish outrage, which also saw an- 
other 76 synagogues demolished, 815 shops 
destroyed, 29 warehouses and 171 dwellings 
set on fire or destroyed. Thirty-six Jews were 
killed and scores wounded. (By Courtesy of 
Yad Vashem, Jerusalem.) 
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A woman vendor selling Star of David armbands in the Warsaw ghetto, Poland. (By Courtesy of Yad Vashem, Jerusalem.) 
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Humiliation and degradation: SS men amusing themselves by cutting off the beard of a Jew in Plock, Poland. (By Courtesy of Yad Vashem, Jerusalem.) 
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A jeering crowd watches as Dr. Hauser, one of the leaders of the Baden-Baden community, is kicked, beaten and spat on as he is pushed up the steps of the 
synagogue. (By Courtesy of Yad Vashem, Jerusalem.) 
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A wooden bridge over an “Aryan” street connecting two sections of the Lodz ghetto, Poland, 1940. (By Courtesy of Yad Vashem, Jerusalem.) 


Typical scene from the Warsaw ghetto, Poland, 1940-1941. The ghetto existed from Oct. 1940 until its total liqui- 
dation in May 1943 after the April uprising. (By Courtesy of Yad Vashem, Jerusalem.) 
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Young worshiper in a Warsaw ghetto synagogue, Poland. Such synagogues also served as living quarters for refugees. (By Courtesy of Yad Vashem, 
Jerusalem.) 
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Children being taught the geography of Palestine in the Lodz ghetto, Poland. Part of spiritual resistance, education — usually 
preparation for the future when there was no hope for the future — serves as a prime example of the Jewish populace’ striving to 
maintain the spark of humanity in general and the special Jewish image in particular. (By Courtesy of Yad Vashem, Jerusalem.) 


Children’ choir in the Warsaw ghetto, Poland, one of the many cultural activities organized by the community. (By Courtesy of 
Yad Vashem, Jerusalem.) 
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Children in the Lodz ghetto, Poland, entering a soup kitchen organized by Jewish welfare and health services. (By Courtesy of Yad Vashem, Jerusalem.) 


A daily ration of bread being delivered by hand-drawn cart to the Lodz ghetto, Poland. (By Courtesy of Yad Vashem, Jerusalem.) 
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Dejected adults eat food from a soup kitchen in the Lodz ghetto, Poland. (By Courtesy of Yad Vashem, Jerusalem.) 
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Book sellers — parting with a rich 
past to support a meager pres- 
ent — sell books in the Warsaw 
ghetto, Poland. (By Courtesy of 
Yad Vashem, Jerusalem.) 


Entrance to a theater in the Warsaw ghetto, Poland. Theatrical performances were some of the cultural activities organized in the ghettos. (By Courtesy of 
Yad Vashem, Jerusalem.) 
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Lighting Hanukkah candles at Westerbork, 
the main transit camp for Dutch Jewry 
during the Nazi occupation of the Nether- 
lands, through which more than 100,000 
Jews passed from 1942 to the war's end. (By 
Courtesy of Yad Vashem, Jerusalem.) 


Kindergarten in the Theresienstadt ghetto, 
Czechoslovakia, which functioned from 
1941 to 1945 and was used by the Nazis as 
a showcase ghetto to fool the world. (By 
Courtesy of Yad Vashem, Jerusalem.) 
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Soldiers of the Wehrmacht executing civilians, Lithuania, 1941. (By Courtesy of Yad Vashem, Jerusalem.) 


Hanging of two Jewish partisans in Minsk, Oct. 1941. On the left: 17-year-old Masha Bruskina. (By Courtesy of Yad Vashem, Jerusalem.) 
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Vinnitsa, Ukraine: the last Jew alive being shot. (By Courtesy of Yad Vashem, Jerusalem.) 
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Orderly deportation of Jewish children from the Lodz ghetto, Poland. Note the Jewish badge on the children’s backs. (By Courtesy of Yad Vashem, Jerusalem.) 


Deportation of Jews from the Lodz ghetto, Poland, 1942. Jewish policemen were ordered to supervise the deportations. (By Courtesy of Yad Vashem, Jeru- 
salem.) 
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Jewish child dying alone on the sidewalk of the Lodz ghetto, Poland. (By Courtesy of Yad Vashem, Jerusalem.) 
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Deportees bidding farewell to those left behind in the Lodz ghetto, Poland. (By Courtesy of Yad Vashem, Jerusalem.) 


Deportation of women and children from the Lodz ghetto, Poland. (By Courtesy of Yad Vashem, Jerusalem.) 
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Slovakian Jews boarding trains bound for the death camps of the Lublin area of Poland and Auschwitz, March-Oct 1942. (By Courtesy of Yad Vashem, 
Jerusalem.) 


Women in cattle cars peering through barbed wire en route to the death camps. (By Courtesy of Yad Vashem, Jerusalem.) 
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Warsaw ghetto, Poland, going up in flames, April-May 1943. (By Courtesy of Yad Vashem, Jerusalem.) 
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The last journey for a weary mother and her children, Auschwitz-Birkenau, Poland. (By Courtesy of Yad Vashem, Jerusalem.) 


The rail lines entering Birkenau (Auschwitz II), established Oct. 1941. (By Courtesy of Yad Vashem, Jerusalem.) 
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Women and children before Selektion, separation of incoming victims to concentration camps into two categories — those destined for immediate killing and 
those to be sent for forced labor — in Auschwitz-Birkenau, Poland. (By Courtesy of Yad Vashem, Jerusalem.) 


‘The process of Selektion begins for Hungarian Jews who have reached Auschwitz, Poland, 1944. (By Courtesy of Yad Vashem, Jerusalem.) 
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A prisoner commits suicide by running into the electrifide barbed-wire fence. (Henning Langenheim Berlin/photo courtesy of Yad Vashem, The Holocaust 
Martyrs‘ and Heroes‘ Remembrance Authority, Jerusalem.) 
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Gas chamber in Majdanek, Poland, used in 1942-43. (Photo: Geoffrey Wigoder.) 


A crematorium in Majdanek, Poland. (By Courtesy of Yad Vashem, Jerusalem.) 
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Jewish slave laborers digging their own graves in Chelmno. The camp operated from 1941 to 1945; there were only two Jewish survivors. (By Courtesy of Yad 
Vashem, Jerusalem.) 


Containers of Zyklon B, the poi- 
son gas used in the gas chambers. 
(By Courtesy of Yad Vashem, Jeru- 
salem.) 
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General Dwight D. Eisenhower (center) viewing human remains at the Ohdruf concentration camp in Germany. (By Courtesy of Yad Vashem, Jeru- 
salem.) 
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Female SS guards forced to bury the bodies of prison- 
ers after liberation of the Bergen-Belsen camp by the 
British in April, 1945. (By Courtesy of Yad Vashem, 
Jerusalem.) 


Bergen-Belsen camp shortly after liberation in 1945. 
British troops encountered more than 10,000 corpses 
and around 58,000 surviving inmates. (By Courtesy of 
Yad Vashem, Jerusalem.) 
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Child survivors of Auschwitz on the day of liberation in Jan. 1945, photographed by Soviet soldiers who liberated the camp. (By Courtesy of Yad Vashem, 
Jerusalem.) 
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Wobbelin concentration camp, Germany, after liberation by American troops. (By Courtesy of Yad Vashem, Jerusalem.) 
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HOLOCAUST, RESCUE FROM. In October 1933 the League 
of Nations established the “High Commission for Refugees 
(Jewish and Others) Coming from Germany” (see *Refugees) 
under James G. McDonald. When the commission failed to 
achieve any significant result, McDonald resigned in protest 
on Dec. 27, 1935. Another attempt at international action or 
at least at the perception of international action, was made by 
President Roosevelt, who called the international *Evian Con- 
ference in July 1938; there the U.S. declined to alter her im- 
migration quotas, while Britain refused to change her restric- 
tions on Jewish immigration to Palestine. A similar stand was 
taken by the Latin American delegates and only the Domini- 
can Republic declared her readiness to accept 100,000 Jews. 
The ground rules of the Conference which FDR did not attend 
were that government regulations need not be changed and 
government funds would not be used. But an Intergovernmen- 
tal Committee on Refugees was established, under Lord Win- 
terton and George Rublee, to negotiate with the Germans to 
allow the emigration of Jews and the removal of some of their 
capital. These negotiations failed in the spring of 1939. 

In May 1939 Britain’s White Paper on Palestine restricted 
Jewish immigration to Palestine to 75,000 over the next five 
years. *“Tllegal” immigration to Palestine began in earnest in 
1938, but only 15,000 had arrived by the time the war broke 
out. After the outbreak of war (September 1939) and until early 
1941, about 12,000 additional Jews were rescued by “illegal” 
entry. An abortive attempt was made in 1942 to bring 769 Jew- 
ish refugees to Palestine on the freighter Struma, but Britain 
refused to admit them to Palestine and Turkey and sent the 
boat into the Black Sea, where it sank on February 24, with the 
loss of all on board except one survivor, David Stoliar. 

During 1939-41, the “American Jewish Joint Distribution 
Committee (JDC) and HICEM managed to rescue over 30,000 
European Jews, most of whom reached the U.S. via Italy, and 
from June 1940, via Portugal and Spain. Working in South- 
ern France, Varian *Fry of the Emergency Rescue Committee 
brought to the United States internationally known artists and 
musicians, philosophers and writers, scientists and mathema- 
ticians. It was the elite rescue of the truly gifted. Working on 
his own, without instructions, Hiram Bingham of the Ameri- 
can Consulate assisted him. Between the summer of 1940 and 
early 1941 some 2,400 Polish Jews escaped from Lithuania to 
Japan and the U.S., and a few hundred went to Palestine via 
Odessa. A number of Polish Jews left the U.S.S.R. in 1942 with 
the Polish army of General Anders, including 850 children, 
mostly orphans, who reached Palestine in 1943. After the en- 
try of the U.S. into the war, escape to the West was limited to 
those who were already in neutral countries. Immigration to 
Palestine in late 1942 and 1943 was limited to 350 Jews from 
Europe. News regarding the Holocaust became generally 
known only in late 1942, and on December 17 the Allies is- 
sued a declaration condemning the mass murders; however, 
no concrete attempts to rescue Jews were made by the Allies 
until early in 1944. The Anglo-American *Bermuda Confer- 
ence in April 1943 produced no results. It was doomed to fail- 
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ure in the first place because it refused to deal with the fate 
of Jews under German occupation; it only related to refugees 
who had reached neutral countries. There were efforts at self- 
rescue within German-occupied Europe by Jews. Money sent 
from the United States into German-occupied Europe was 
used to finance the transfer of Jews from more to less threat- 
ening locations and contributed to the saving of lives. An offer 
by *Eichmann’s deputy in Bratislava, Dieter *Wisliceny, to the 
working group of Jewish leaders there (see Gisi *Fleischmann, 
Michael *Weissmandel) to purchase the rescue of the Jewish 
remnant in Europe, was transmitted to the U.S. government 
but the matter was not followed up. The offer was dealt with 
by the Germans at a very high level (Himmler) and can be 
perceived as an episode, which later led to a German initia- 
tive on Jewish rescue — the “Trucks for Jews” offer. In 1943 and 
1944 attempts were made both by Jewish organizations and 
by individuals in Switzerland to send South American pass- 
ports or nationality papers to individual Jews in Europe. In- 
dividuals, mainly in Poland, Holland, and Belgium, were also 
informed that Palestine immigration certificates were waiting 
for them. A number of South American governments refused 
to take steps to protect the holders of these mostly false pa- 
pers, and only in 1944 did this attitude change. Nevertheless, 
small groups of bearers of these papers were kept by the Nazis 
in special camps, and some of them survived the war. From 
Switzerland, and partly also from Lisbon, Iran, and Palestine, 
a number of bodies such as the ypc, the *Jewish Agency, the 
Orthodox Vaad ha-Hatzalah, and others corresponded with 
and sent parcels to Jews. *He-Halutz in Geneva was instru- 
mental in procuring information and contacts necessary for 
rescue work. While mainstream Jewish organizations in the 
United States were reluctant to press the American govern- 
ment to change its immigration quotas or to make rescue a 
high priority during World War 11, the Emergency Committee 
to Save the Jewish People of Europe, headed by Peter Berg- 
son (Hillel *Kook) and the Orthodox Va'ad ha-Hatzalah, two 
bodies created during World War 11 for the express purpose 
of saving Jews in Europe, actively campaigned for increased 
rescue efforts by the United States, pressure which played a 
role in the establishment of the *War Refugee Board. The joc 
also transferred funds to underground Jewish organizations 
in Europe with the approval of the United States. Yielding to 
pressure, mainly the initiative of three non-Jewish officials in 
the Department of the Treasury working through Secretary 
of the Treasury Henry *Morgenthau, President Roosevelt ap- 
pointed the *War Refugee Board (wR) in January 1944 which 
financed relatively small-scale rescue schemes and the sending 
of food parcels and funds for underground rescue operations. 
Early in 1944 Ira A. Hirschmann, the wrs delegate in Turkey, 
and the International Red Cross in Bucharest aided in bringing 
back 48,000 Jews from Transnistria to Romania. In Istanbul 
a center for rescue was developed in 1943-44 dealing largely 
with immigration to Palestine. Jewish Agency emissaries and 
others smuggled out over 3,000 people via Istanbul before the 
liberation of Romania in August. In May 1944 Joel *Brand was 
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sent from Hungary to negotiate with the Allies on a German 
offer to trade Jews for trucks and other wares. Official nego- 
tiations were vetoed by the Soviets, and publicity, especially 
in England, doomed the mission, but talks began in Switzer- 
land between Saly Mayer, the jpc representative, and an ss 
delegation under Kurt Becher with *Himmler’s knowledge. 
As a result of the controversial “Kasztner transport” talks, 
1,684 persons were brought from Hungary to Switzerland via 
*Bergen-Belsen, and 17,000 others were brought to Vienna 
under more or less tolerable conditions. In February 1945 an 
additional 1,200 were brought out of *Theresienstadt by the 
pro-German Swiss statesman, Jean-Marie Musy, who was sent 
to the Nazis by the representative of the Vaad ha-Hatzalah in 
Switzerland, Isaac Sternbuch. In June 1944, the wRB helped 
obtain the intervention of Sweden, Switzerland, the Holy See, 
and the International Red Cross, which, along with a strong 
American warning, persuaded the Hungarian government to 
stop the deportations of Hungarian Jews in July. However, the 
demands transmitted by Roswell McClelland, the wRB repre- 
sentative in Switzerland, and the Jewish Agency to bomb the 
*Auschwitz murder installations and the railways leading to 
it were refused, though in fact factories adjacent to the camp 
were bombed in September. In the autumn and winter of 1944 
representatives of neutral governments in Budapest, among 
them Raoul *Wallenberg of Sweden and Charles *Lutz of Swit- 
zerland, cooperated with Zionist youth groups in preserving 
the lives of many thousands of Jews who were equipped with 
genuine or forged “protection” papers. 

The Jewish Agency called for sending Jewish Palestinian 
parachutists to Europe, but its request was rejected, except for 
32 men and women who were sent in 1943-44 to the Balkans, 
Hungary, and Slovakia. The parachutists’ missions failed on 
the whole because they were too few in number and came too 
late; seven of them were killed by the Nazis. Between 20,000 
and 30,000 Jews escaped from France to Spain and Portugal 
between 1940 and the summer of 1942; from 1942 on over 
11,000 more escaped until the summer of 1944. About 11,000 
entered Switzerland in 1942-44. The Jewish underground in 
France, supported by the ypc and other bodies, facilitated 
these rescue operations. In October 1943, the Danish under- 
ground shipped over 7,200 Danish Jews to safety in Sweden. 
Several hundred Norwegian Jews were also smuggled into 
Sweden. In late 1944 and early 1945 Norwegian, Danish, and 
Swedish efforts, coupled with the intervention of Himmler’s 
Finnish masseur Felix Kersten, led to the evacuation first of 
Scandinavian Jews from Nazi camps and then of thousands 
of women from *Ravensbrueck camp, including 1,500 Jew- 
ish women. 

On the whole, rescue operations achieved little until 
1944, because the Allies were indifferent to the problem. It 
was then thought that only a German defeat would rescue the 
oppressed and that any diversion of energies from the war 
effort for rescue activities might diminish the successful con- 
clusion of the war. That decision, made early in the war, was 
never reexamined despite mounting information that vic- 
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tory might come too late for rescue. There was also a self- 
imposed silence as the Allies were reluctant to do anything 
that would even indirectly give credence to the Nazi propa- 
ganda, which claimed that World War 11 was a Jewish war 
and that the United States was fighting on behalf of the Jews 
who had dragged the U.S. into the war for their own manip- 
ulative reasons. 

[Yehuda Bauer / Efraim Zuroff (2™4 ed.)] 
In the U.S.S.R. 
The absolute number of Jewish survivors in the Soviet Union 
was greater than that in any other European country. For sev- 
eral years after the war rumors spread, largely by Communist 
propaganda sources, claiming that the Soviet government had 
made a special effort to rescue Jews from the Nazis or to evac- 
uate them from the advancing German armies. These claims 
have been shown to be unfounded. Those Jews who escaped 
Nazi extermination on Soviet soil (including, until June 1941, 
Soviet-occupied territories in eastern Poland, the Baltic states, 
north Bukovina, and Bessarabia), did so either by fleeing east- 
ward from the advancing Germans, often encountering So- 
viet guards who drove them back, or, after June 1941, by be- 
ing evacuated into the Soviet interior as Soviet administrative 
personnel or as skilled workers. The Soviet authorities never 
accorded special help to Jews in order that they might escape 
Nazi persecutions. 

On Sept. 17, 1939, when the Red Army entered eastern 
Poland, there were in that region hundreds of thousands 
of Jews who had fled from the German occupation in western 
Poland, and tens of thousands more were streaming in. The 
Soviets maintained an open border until the end of October, 
when the two-way traffic of Jews and non-Jews between the 
two occupied sectors came to a halt. When this movement 
ended, and only Nazi-persecuted Jews continued to pour 
into the Soviet side, the Soviets closed their border and forced 
the new refugees to return to the German sector, many of 
whom perished between the lines. The Jewish refugees from 
western Poland numbered about 300,000-400,000. They 
were ordered to choose between accepting Soviet citizen- 
ship or returning to their previous homes in the western sec- 
tor, though the Soviets knew (but the refugees did not) that 
the Germans categorically refused to accept them. The ref- 
ugees were not offered the alternative of a temporary asy- 
lum in Soviet territory. Since the Soviet authorities extended 
pratically no assistance to the homeless refugees, most, par- 
ticularly those who left close relatives behind, felt compelled 
to register for return to their previous places of residence 
in German-occupied territory. For this “demonstration of 
disloyalty” the Soviets punished the refugees by deporting 
them to the Soviet interior. Most of the refugees were arrested 
in June 1940; families were sent to small, isolated villages 
in the far north of the Soviet Union, and single people were 
sent to prisons and concentration camps. An event which 
typifies the Soviet policy of ignoring the Nazi attitude toward 
the Jews occurred on Dec. 31, 1939, at Brest Litovsk. In this 
city the Soviets handed over to the Gestapo several hundred 
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Communist activists from Germany and Austria, both Jews 
and non-Jews, who had found refuge in the U.S.S.R. before 
World War 11. 

On the eve of the German-Soviet war (June 1941), thou- 
sands of Jews, together with non-Jewish “bourgeois” and “un- 
reliable” elements from eastern Poland and the annexed Baltic 
states and Romanian provinces, were deported to and impris- 
oned in the Soviet far north and far east. As a result many of 
the deportees escaped the later Nazi occupation of their places 
of origin (1941-45). 

After the outbreak of the German-Soviet war, the Soviet 
government, under an agreement with the Polish govern- 
ment-in-exile, ordered (on Aug. 12, 1941) the release of Pol- 
ish citizens from camps and places of exile. Of those released, 
the Jews were generally barred from joining the newly formed 
Polish army, which later left the U.S.S.R. Many Jews thereby 
suffered from lack of food and housing, in spite of the welfare 
services extended by the Polish embassy and its representatives 
in the Soviet provinces. When Stalin announced the “scorched 
earth” policy and the evacuation of administrative personnel, 
vital industries, and their equipment and workers, Jews were 
more interested in speedy evacuation than non-Jews. Jews did 
exploit the few possibilities available for evacuation; the au- 
thorities, however, did not grant any priority to Jews. Soviet 
Jews, i.e., residents and citizens of the U.S.S.R. in its pre-Sep- 
tember 1939 boundaries, could, on their own initiative, try to 
escape eastward. However, along the pre-1939 border in Belo- 
russia and the Baltic states patrols were set up to prevent refu- 
gees who were not officially evacuated from escaping into the 
Soviet interior. This blockade affected mainly Jews, because 
very few non-Jews in these areas were eager to flee from the 
advancing Germans. The number of Jews moving eastward, 
either on their own initiative or within the framework of the 
evacuation of administrative personnel and vital industries, 
increased as the German advance slowed down. It is estimated 
that of the Jewish residents of the German-occupied areas 
of the Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Republic (RsFsR) 
about 50% managed to flee from the Germans. Among the 
Soviet anti-German underground in the cities and the parti- 
sans in the forests there were serious cases of discrimination 
and enmity toward Jews, sometimes resulting in executions 
on the basis of unfounded accusations. Some Jewish parti- 
sans, nevertheless, succeeded in establishing “family camps” 
for noncombatant Jews - the elderly, women, and children - 
who were smuggled out of the ghettos, particularly in Minsk 
and other places in Belorussia. There were exceptions to the 
rule of enmity and indifference shown toward the Jews in 
several German-occupied cities, e.g., Minsk, where Belorus- 
sian women organized the hiding of several scores of Jewish 
children, and Vilna, where individual Jews, particularly chil- 
dren, were saved by clergymen, intellectuals, and domestics 
working in Jewish homes. Some Soviet partisan command- 
ers helped Jews escape; and in some cases partisan units, par- 
ticularly those with a considerable number of Jewish fighters, 
attacked German-occupied townlets in order to rescue their 
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Jewish inhabitants. In the western Ukraine (former East Gali- 
cia), there was an outstanding example of organized hiding 
of some 150 Jewish children, initiated by Andreas Szeptycki, 
the Ukrainian head of the Uniate Church in German-occu- 
pied Lvov. Szeptycki openly preached and protested against 
the extermination of the Jews and, after being approached by 
two rabbis, instructed the Uniate monks and nuns to hide 
Jewish children in their monasteries. 

Jews who fled from the German-occupied territories an- 
nexed to the Soviet Union in 1939-40 were accorded by the 
Soviets the same harsh treatment given to western Ukrainians 
and other residents of those areas who had collaborated with 
the Nazis. Many of these Jews were sent to the “labor army,’ 
which was in fact a system of slave labor camps whose inmates 
included criminals. Jewish refugees from the Baltic areas and 
other countries were conscripted into the Lithuanian and Lat- 
vian divisions, the Czechoslovak brigade, and the Polish army 
established in the U.S.S.R. in 1943 after Moscow severed rela- 
tions with the Polish government-in-exile in London. In many 
of these military units, Jews constituted the majority of the 
soldiers and suffered a high proportion of casualties. Jewish 
refugees from Germany and Austria were treated as “enemy 
citizens” and sent to forced labor camps. Because they had 
served on work teams of the pro-German Hungarian army, 
although forcibly conscripted, Hungarian Jews captured in 
1943 on Soviet territory were treated as “enemy prisoners” to- 
gether with the routed Hungarian units. The Soviets accorded 
the Jews the same treatment as the Hungarian soldiers even 
though the Jews were not considered military personnel, wore 
civilian clothes, the yellow armband, and had been maltreated 
by their Nazi and Hungarian commandants. 

The unreliability of Soviet censuses in regard to the num- 
ber of Jews in the U.S.S.R. makes it difficult to calculate the 
number of Jews who managed to escape Nazi extermination 
on Soviet soil. Figures of the number of Jews saved, published 
in the West from Soviet sources (e.g., 1,500,000 mentioned by 
Itzik *Fefer in the New York Yiddish Morgen-Frayheyt, Oct. 21, 
1946), were probably greatly exaggerated. In spite of the offi- 
cial Soviet attitude, a considerable number of Jews neverthe- 
less survived the Holocaust because they found themselves on 
Soviet soil and somehow succeeded in evading the Germans 
(see *Russia, the Soviet Union during World War 11). 


[Yosef Litvak] 
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HOLOCAUST, THE, nsc television film The Holocaust, by 
Gerald Green, first shown in United States in April 1978. It 
became a focal point for discussion and aroused consider- 
able controversy. Appearing just one year after the mini-se- 
ries Roots, it marked the expansion of Holocaust conscious- 
ness into diverse segments of the population. Unexpectedly, 
the viewing audience was vast. So enrapt was the audience 
in New York City that when commercials came on the wa- 
ter pressure in the city dropped. Among those critical of the 
film was Elie *Wiesel, who referred to it, inter alia, as “un- 
true, cheap, offensive, soap opera and trivializing”” On the 
other hand, Rabbi Irving *Greenberg, one of the most dis- 
tinguished scholars of the Holocaust in America, called it “a 
breakthrough.” He wrote: 


Ten of millions will see with their own eyes and experience in 
their own homes a shadow of the incredible and unprecedented 
total assault on Jews and humanity. It is a challenge to our con- 
sciences and to our teaching and learning ability that we study 
along with it, in order to deepen our understanding of the in- 
comprehensible. 


In retrospect, both Wiesel and Greenberg were correct. The 
mini-series, which has not stood the test of time as a work of 
art, did have major impact, expanding interest in the Holo- 
caust, moving it beyond the boundaries of an area of concern 
to Jews alone, triggering interest in Holocaust survivors and 
in the telling of their stories, sparking the creation of Holo- 
caust memorials and museums and making the Holocaust a 
focal point of discussion. It also increased interest in the Ho- 
locaust on college campuses and in the teaching of and re- 
search on the Holocaust. 

The decision to show the film in Germany (January 1979) 
met with violent opposition, and extreme neo-Nazi groups 
threatened to attack the television stations from which it was 
telecast, and there were bomb blasts at two regional trans- 
mitters during its showing. It nevertheless had a profound ef- 
fect. It was estimated that no less than 60% of the population 
viewed it and that it had an effect on the vote in the Bundestag 
regarding the cancellation of the statute of limitations for those 
charged with Nazi atrocities. A cruel joke told in Germany at 
the time is indicative of its effect: “It had more impact than 
the original.” In 1981 the Germans decided to rescreen The 
Holocaust the following year. 

The film has been shown in numerous countries through- 
out the world, including Israel, England, France, Belgium, 
Denmark, Brazil, Austria, Australia, and Japan. 

Most importantly, it demonstrated that there was a vast, 
international audience for portrayals of the Holocaust in the 
popular media. This enabled other television shows and movie 
broadcasts to be shown. It is no exaggeration to say that the 
mini-series of the Holocaust, problematic as it may have been, 
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HOLOCAUST DENIAL 


was a turning point in Holocaust consciousness in the last 
quarter of the 20 century. Much of what has been achieved 
can be attributed directly or indirectly to the doors opened 
by this successful television series. 


[Michael Berenbaum (24 ed.) 


HOLOCAUST DENIAL. In one sense, Holocaust denial be- 
gan during World War 11, as the Nazis tried to carry out their 
mass murder of Jews in secret and in many cases returned 
to the sites of destruction to destroy the evidence, plow the 
camps under or dig up and burn the bodies of those shot by 
Einsatzgruppen. But active denial of the Nazi genocide began 
shortly after the war, promoted by some former Nazis in South 
America and elsewhere. 

In most societies Holocaust denial is a fringe phenom- 
enon, and is less about historical events and more about clas- 
sical antisemitic conspiracy theories. Ifthe Holocaust did not 
occur, but people all over the world believe it did, how could 
this be? Most deniers allege that Jews made up this story to 
exact reparations or to justify the creation of Israel, and have 
fooled the world through alleged control of governments and 
the media. 

While distinguished professors of history worldwide have 
disagreements about aspects of the Holocaust (exactly when 
was the “final solution” decided upon, for example), they all 
agree that the evidence for the genocide of approximately six 
million Jews, many in purpose-built gas chambers and car- 
ried out by the Nazis and their collaborators, is not only in- 
controvertible, but overwhelming. To believe in denial, one 
must posit that all these historians are either incompetent, 
part of a vast conspiracy, or both. 

Yet denial persists not because it has a historical purpose, 
but because it has a political one. 

Some of the earlier deniers included a French concentra- 
tion camp survivor named Paul Rassinier and American iso- 
lationist Harry Elmer Barnes. It was not until the 1970s that 
denial was noticed beyond the world of white supremacy. 
Arthur Butz, a professor of electrical engineering at North- 
western University, wrote a 1976 book called The Hoax of the 
Twentieth Century. And in 1979 Willis Carto, a long-time ac- 
tive antisemite, created the Institute for Historical Review, 
designed to give the impression that denial of the Holocaust 
was simply another credible historical theory. The 1R held 
its first conference in 1979, which was attended by white su- 
premacists from around the world. Usurping the historical 
term “revisionism,” they claimed they were Holocaust “revi- 
sionists,’ not deniers. While revisionism is an accepted histori- 
cal approach which seeks new ways to understand historical 
events, Holocaust deniers, on the other hand, ignore or twist 
evidence in order to pervert history. 

Key deniers over the last decades of the 20" century in- 
cluded the Frenchman Robert Faurisson and a German na- 
tional then living in Canada named Ernst Zuendel, co-author 
of The Hitler We Loved and Why. And while white suprema- 
cists, hoping to rehabilitate Nazism and fascism by removing 
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the moral albatross of the Holocaust, were the driving force of 
Holocaust denial, others were involved as well. Left-wing MIT 
professor Noam *Chomsky wrote in defense of Faurisson. And 
Holocaust denial could be found in the black separatist com- 
munity too, including in the Nation of Islam's paper The Final 
Call. Frequently a white supremacist and a black supremacist 
website are only two mouse clicks away from each other, the 
connective tissue being links to web-based antisemitica in 
general and Holocaust denial in particular. 

Most deniers know they are not going to persuade people 
right away that the Holocaust did not happen. They seek to 
couch their agenda in the language of free speech and open 
inquiry, and ask why their claims should be rejected out of 
hand, rather than debated. 

Their claims, of course, can be easily exposed. For ex- 
ample, they assert that the seminal piece of Holocaust litera- 
ture - the Anne Frank diary - is a fraud. They allege that part 
of the manuscript is written in ballpoint pen and that the ball- 
point pen is a postwar invention, appearing in 1951. But they 
fail to note that this writing represented emendations made 
by Anne’s father, Otto, and that the diaries were first published 
in 1947. Or they claim that modern crematoria take hours to 
consume a body, so how could it be that 1940s-vintage crema- 
toria could have accommodated the massive numbers of Jews 
allegedly killed in Auschwitz? But they fail to note that mod- 
ern crematoria have to be started up for each corpse and the 
ashes have to be kept segregated, whereas the regular supply 
of bodies kept the Nazi ovens fueled, and there was no desire 
to keep each person's ashes distinct. 

Experts on Holocaust denial agree that while the deniers’ 
claims must be exposed, deniers should not be debated. De- 
niers want people to believe that there is a mere difference of 
opinion between equally credible scholars, those whom they 
call “revisionists” and those whom they call “extermination- 
ists.” Deniers would be able to create that impression if his- 
torians and other scholars appeared on the same platform 
with them, regardless of what then transpired. No Nasa sci- 
entist would have a friendly television debate with someone 
who claimed the earth was flat. The reasons not to appear in 
debate with deniers are even more compelling: whereas flat 
earth theorists are quirky and peddling the bizarre, Holocaust 
deniers are ideologues who twist history and science in order 
to promote hatred. 

Precisely because denial is antisemitism promoted 
through distortions of history, it must be combated vigor- 
ously. Perhaps the biggest blow against the deniers occurred 
in 2000, in the London trial of David *Irving versus Penguin 
Books Limited and Deborah Lipstadt. 

David Irving was a prolific writer of books about World 
War 11 who had close relationships with many white suprema- 
cists and former Nazis. He routinely presented Nazis in gen- 
eral and Adolf Hitler in particular in a better light than most 
historians believed was warranted. But he did not become a 
full-blown Holocaust denier until the late 1980s. Irving at- 
tended the Canadian trial of Ernst Zuendel, who was brought 
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up on charges related to his Holocaust denial activities, and 
met Fred Leuchter there. Leuchter would later be convicted of 
practicing engineering without a license, but was then known 
as a person who worked with various United States prisons 
on their methods of execution. Leuchter had been commis- 
sioned by Zuendel’s defense to go to Auschwitz 11 (Birkenau), 
scrape the walls of the remnant of a gas chamber, and conclude 
whether it had sufficient residue of Zyklon B gas to justify the 
conclusion that people had been killed there. Leuchter issued 
a report claiming that the killings had not taken place. The re- 
port was fatally flawed. To pick one mistake of many, Zyklon 
B residue, if present after so many years, would only adhere to 
the surface of walls, but Leuchter took chunks (illegally), and 
sent them to a lab, which then ground up the entire samples 
(thereby diluting the residue) before testing. Nonetheless, resi- 
due was found which was fully consistent with how we know 
the chambers were used to kill people, but Leuchter reached 
the opposite conclusion. Despite the fact that the judge in the 
case ruled that Leuchter had neither the credentials nor the 
training to make conclusions about the Auschwitz gas cham- 
bers, his report converted Irving, who then published a ver- 
sion under his own imprint. 

Irving began editing out any reference to the Holocaust 
from his writings, stating that “if something didn’t happen 
then you don't even dignify it with a footnote.” In addition, he 
began to work more closely with white supremacist groups, 
and to say things such as “[m]ore women died on the back 
seat of Edward Kennedy’s car at Chappaquiddick than ever 
died in a gas chamber in Auschwitz.” 

When books about Holocaust denial began appearing in 
the early 1990s, they mentioned Irving. One of those books, 
Emory University professor Deborah Lipstadt’s Denying the 
Holocaust: The Growing Assault on Truth and Memory, was 
published in the United Kingdom, Irving’s home. He sued 
Lipstadt for defamation, as British libel laws put the onus 
on the defendant to prove the truth of her assertion, and she 
had claimed he was a dangerous spokesman for Holocaust 
denial. 

Irving lost his libel suit. The record of the case (found at 
Holocaustdenialontrial.org (or hdot.org)) demonstrated how 
deniers such as Irving mistranslate, fabricate, use double stan- 
dards, and otherwise lie in order to promote an antisemitic 
and pro-Nazi agenda. 

While this trial vindicated Lipstadt, discredited Irving, 
and weakened denial, it did not end denial, which has an in- 
creasing market in the Arab and Muslim world. The pLo and 
other Arab groups had promoted Holocaust denial materials 
for many decades, but there was a marked increase after the 
beginning of the second Intifada in 2000. Denial not only 
paints the Jews as nefarious, but also seeks to deny any legiti- 
macy to the State of Israel, since its modern creation in 1948 
is linked to the events of World War 11. 

Most forms of antisemitism come in a hard-core and 
soft-core variety. Holocaust denial has a variety of soft-core 
versions too. One “soft-core” version is the frequent abuse of 
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Holocaust history to create equivalencies, and to diminish the 
seriousness and the singularity of Nazi crimes. For example, 
some claim that while the Nazis had concentration camps, 
the United States also imprisoned Japanese-Americans dur- 
ing World War 11; or that while the Nazis killed innocent Jews, 
the Allies killed innocent Germans by bombing Dresden. But 
as with hard-core denial, the softer version also intentionally 
omits important facts: For example, while the imprisonment 
of Japanese-Americans was certainly racist, they were not 
then shot, gassed, or burned. And while reasonable people 
may have different views on the bombing of Dresden, civil- 
ian populations had everything to gain when the Allies took 
over, and everything to lose when the Nazis did. 

An increasingly widespread and related phenomenon 
is the false equation of Israeli and Nazi leaders, and of Israeli 
treatment of Palestinians with Nazi treatment of Jews. Such 
accusations not only reflect immoral equivalences, but also by 
necessity diminish the horrors of the Holocaust. Regardless 
of anyone's views on the Middle East conflict, it is historical 
distortion and the promotion of bigotry to make an equation 
between alleged instances of discrimination carried out by 
Israeli authorities and the machinery designed and imple- 
mented for the attempted mass murder of an entire people 
by the Nazis. 

Another related phenomenon is that found in the writ- 
ings of Norman Finkelstein, an assistant professor in political 
science at DePaul University. Whereas hard-core deniers posit 
that the Holocaust is fiction, and that Jews are exploiting this 
nonevent through conspiratorial means to harm non-Jews, 
Finkelstein accepts that the mass murders did occur, but then 
joins the deniers in claims that Jews are collectively abusing 
this history for evil purposes. Not surprisingly, deniers cite 
Finkelstein enthusiastically. 

Holocaust denial is combated today in a variety of ways. 
In some democracies (with the noticeable exception of the 
United States because of the First Amendment), denial is rec- 
ognized as illegal hate speech, and prohibited. Jewish defense 
agencies, such as the American Jewish Committee, the Anti- 
Defamation League, the UK’s Community Security Trust, 
the Canadian Jewish Congress, and the Australia/Israel Jew- 
ish Affairs Council, have been particularly active in combat- 
ing denial, with a combination of diplomatic, programmatic, 
legal, and educational endeavors. They, as well as individuals 
such as Emory professor Deborah Lipstadt, have been actively 
engaged in educating the public about the meaning and im- 
plications of denial, stressing that denial of the Holocaust is 
not really about the facts of the Holocaust, and is not benign 
nuttiness, but rather a new antisemitic canard which abuses 
history in order to demonize Jews. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Stern, Holocaust Denial (1993); D. Lip- 
stadt, Denying the Holocaust: The Growing Assault on Truth and 
Memory (1993); idem, History on Trial: My Day in Court with David 
Irving (2005); R.A. Kahn, Holocaust Denial and the Law: A Compar- 
ative Study (2004). 
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HOLOCAUST RESCUERS, JEWISH 


HOLOCAUST REMEMBRANCE DAY (Heb. Axivi ov; 
Yom ha-Sho’ah). In a resolution passed by the Knesset (April 
12, 1951) the 27» day of Nisan was proclaimed as “Holocaust 
and Ghetto Uprising Remembrance Day - a day of perpetual 
remembrance for the House of Israel.” This date was chosen 
because it falls between that of the *Warsaw Ghetto upris- 
ing (which began on the first day of Passover) and the Israel 
War of Independence Remembrance Day (on Iyyar 4), and 
also because it occurs during the traditional mourning of the 
Counting of the Omer. The Holocaust and Heroism Remem- 
brance Law of *Yad Vashem (1953) determined that one of 
the tasks of the Yad Vashem Authority is to inculcate in Israel 
and its people awareness of the day set aside by the Knesset 
as Holocaust and Heroism Remembrance Day. On March 
4, 1959, the Knesset passed the Holocaust and Heroism Re- 
membrance Day Law, which determined that tribute to vic- 
tims of the Holocaust and ghetto uprising be paid in public 
observances. An amendment to the law (1961) required that 
places of entertainment be closed on the eve of Holocaust 
Remembrance Day. Outside Israel, however, Holocaust Re- 
membrance Day is usually celebrated on April 19, the day 
on which the Warsaw Ghetto uprising broke out according 
to the civil calendar. The rabbinate in Israel has ruled Te- 
vet 10 as the Day of Kaddish on which persons commemo- 
rate the Yahrzeit (“memorial anniversary”) of relatives, vic- 
tims of the Holocaust, whose date of death is unknown, with 
prayer and study. 

In 1979, the President's Commission on the Holocaust, 
established by President Carter, commemorated Holocaust 
Remembrance Day in the Capitol Rotunda with an unprec- 
edented ceremony attended by the American National lead- 
ership including the president, the vice president, and many 
members of Congress. Since 1979 civic ceremonies have been 
held in Washington and in individual states and cities, and 
observances are held in churches. The Jewish community 
observes Yom ha-Shoah as a community in communal com- 
memorations rather than individual synagogue observances. 
As consciousness of the Holocaust grew in Europe in the 
19908, several European countries adopted an annual Day of 
Remembrance for the Holocaust. They observed the memo- 
rial on the secular calendar, choosing January 27, the date of 
the Soviet entry into Auschwitz. Aside from Israel, no other 
country gives significant prominence to Jewish resistance 
alongside the Holocaust and even within Israel such a dual 
emphasis has significantly diminished. In 2005 the United 
Nations, which has not been known for its pro-Israel stance, 
held its first commemoration of the Holocaust and in Novem- 
ber voted for an annual commemoration. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Greenberg, The Jewish Way: Living the 
Holidays (1988). 

[Nathan Eck / Michael Berenbaum (24 ed.)] 


HOLOCAUST RESCUERS, JEWISH. Much attention has 


been paid to the non-Jews, around 20,000, recognized by *Yad 
Vashem as *Righteous Among the Nations, who risked their 
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lives and, in most cases, the lives of their families and friends 
to rescue Jews who were fleeing the Nazis and earmarked for 
extermination. This recognition is correct and appropriate. 
However, what has been overlooked is that there were thou- 
sands and thousands of Jews who also acted during the Ho- 
locaust to rescue other Jews and arrange for them to be hid- 
den or smuggled out of the country; or provided them with 
false identification papers so that they could pass as non-Jews. 
These efforts were often an organized response. In Bulgaria, 
Solidarite was active. Thousands of Jews survived thanks to 
this Jewish organization that found hiding places and arranged 
for false documents for Jews, many of whom were smuggled 
out of the country and sent to Palestine. In France, there was 
the Oeuvre des Secours aux Enfants, or the osE, which saved 
over 7,000, mostly non-French Jewish children, by provid- 
ing them with a place to live and with false papers so that 
they could either be hidden or smuggled out of France. The 
OSE even went into the French transit camps to take chil- 
dren from their parents just before the family was deported. 
In Holland, the leaders of the Jewish Council in Enschede, 
against the advice of the Amsterdam Jewish Council, be- 
gan urging members of the community to resist the orders 
of the Germans to go to deportation sites and instead to go 
into hiding. Because they had financial and other resources 
to aid their community members, at the end of the war En- 
schede lost a smaller percentage of their members than the 
general Jewish population in the Netherlands. Five hundred 
Jews were saved. 

On a second level, there were individual rescuers. Their 
stories are many and varied. There are stories like that of 
Malka Fugtazki of Lithuania, who rescued children from 
the Kovno ghetto by giving them sleeping pills and then ty- 
ing the child to her body, and with the help of a Jewish guard 
at the gate, getting to a Lithuanian orphanage that took in 
the children. Malka was able to rescue 17 children that way. 
William Perl was a Jewish lawyer in Vienna, who was the 
leader of a group of Jews that began a rescue operation in 
1937 and continued to save Jews for the next five years. He 
sent thousands of Jewish refugees in boats to Palestine. Bella 
Galperin saved Rosyln Kirkel by hiding her with her non- 
Jewish mother-in-law. In Lithuania, Dov Ber Gdud, who 
had been paying a peasant to hide him and his family, re- 
ceived a note from a friend saying that the friend was run- 
ning out of money to pay the peasant that was hiding him 
and four others. Unhesitatingly Dov Ber gave his friend half 
of his money so that his friends could be saved. At the end 
of the occupation of Lithuania by the Germans, Dov Ber 
had only one coin left. If the war had gone on any longer 
Dov Ber and his family would not have been able to remain 
in hiding. 

The most famous of the Jewish rescuers are Tuvia Biel- 
ski and his brothers, who lived by the rule that rescue and 
resistance must go hand in hand. The Bielskis took into 
their camp any Jew that could find their way into the forest, 
whether they were young or old, whether or not they had a 
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weapon, and whether or not they could fight against the Ger- 
mans. At the end of the war the Bielski group emerged from 
the forest with 1,200 people of all ages and in all physical 
conditions. 

Jack Werber was born in Radom, Poland, but was de- 
ported to Buchenwald in 1939, soon after the German inva- 
sion of Poland. He spent the next five and a half years at Bu- 
chenwald. In August 1944, a large group of boys aged six to 
sixteen came in with a transport. Werber was certain that these 
children would be killed if they were transported elsewhere. 
He and a few other Jewish inmates were able to disperse the 
children throughout the camp, feeding, clothing, and hiding 
them as best they could. When Buchenwald was liberated in 
April 1945, Werber emerged from the camp with nearly 700 
children, among them Elie *Wiesel and the future chief rabbi 
of Israel, Israel *Lau. Werber wrote: “Suffering great personal 
loss drove me in my obsession to save children. I saw each one 
of them as ifhe were my own?” 

These are only a few of the many, many examples of Jews 
who rescued other Jews during the Holocaust. 


[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


°HOLOFERNES, chief captain of the Assyrian army, who 
besieged a Jewish city and was beguiled and beheaded by *Ju- 
dith (13: 7-9). In the apocryphal Book of Judith, Olofernes (a 
variant form, as is Orofernes) is the general of Nabuchod- 
nosor (Nebuchadnezzar) attacking Bethulia. The Persian 
form of the name - akin to Datafernes, Artafernes, and oth- 
ers (the fernes connotes “brilliance”) - and the presence of 
a Holofernes associated with Artaxerxes Ochus (Diodorus 
Siculus 31:19) lead some scholars to conclude that the story 
reflects events of the period of the Persian Empire. There is 
no consensus as to a specific date. Others see a reflection of 
events of the Hasmonean period, since there is a Holofernes 
whom Demetrius 1 helped to become king of Cappadocia in 
158 B.C.E. (Diodorus Siculus ibid.), and other versions of the 
story refer to Holofernes as king of Greece or the general of 
a Greek army besieging Jerusalem. Tradition also associates 
the story with Hanukkah and the Hasmonean era. ‘The set- 
ting, name, and position of Judith’s victim change from one 
version to another, but the story line remains constant. This 
seems to indicate that, if Holofernes was originally a histori- 
cal figure, the details about this figure were forgotten and he 
became a fictional prototype of the persecutor of Jews who 
meets a just end. Although Judith was apparently very re- 
ligious and practiced prayer and self-denial, her act did not 
suit her piety, since she murdered a defenseless man and then 
treated Holofernes’ decapitated head with disrespect by carry- 
ing it off as a trophy. Therefore, some scholars have suggested 
that this is one of the reasons why the book of Judith was not 
included in the canon. 

For Holofernes in the Arts see *Judith in the Arts. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.M. Grintz, Sefer Yehudit (1957), 15-17, 184; 
A.M. Oubarle, in: RB, 66 (1959), 514-49; idem, Judith, formes et sens 
des diverses traditions (1966). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C.A. Moore, 
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“Judith: The Case of the Pious Killer,’ in: Bible Review, 6 (1990), 
26-36. 
[Jacob Petroff / Shimon Gibson (2! ed.)] 


HOLON (Heb. 1) (jn, i2n) A priestly town in the Judean 
mountains (Josh. 15:51; 21:15; 1 Chron. 6:43-Hilen). Although 
some scholars identify it with Khirbat ‘Alin, west of the Arab 
village of Beit Ummar (S.W. of Kefar Ezyon), in Joshua 15:51 
it is specifically located in the southern district of the Judean 
hill country. 

(2) A locality in the high plain of *Moab, apparently 
12 km. N.E. of Dibon, identified with ‘Aliyan (Jer. 48:21). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abel, Geog, 2 (1938), 349; EM; W.E Albright, 
in: BASOR, 18 (1925), 9; idem, in: L. Ginsberg Jubilee Volume (1945). 


[Abraham J. Brawer] 


HOLON (Heb. Ji7in, name derived from hol, “sand,” indicat- 
ing the sand dunes upon which the town stands), city in Isra- 
el’s Coastal Plain, 2.5 mi. (4 km.) S.E. of Tel Aviv. The area of 
Holon was first settled in 1925, when groups of Ze’irei Mizra- 
chi and Ohel Sadeh acquired land there. To guard their prop- 
erty, they set up modest huts on the spot, calling their sub- 
urb “Shekhunat Green,’ which then constituted part of the 
Jaffa municipality. A second stage was reached in the years 
1934-36, when further, but still isolated, quarters were built 
by the public firms Agrobank and Shikkun, which had ac- 
quired large holdings on the vast sand-dune area. These sub- 
urbs attracted mainly working-class families that could not 
afford housing in Tel Aviv proper. The quarters continued to 
expand, in spite of the 1936-39 Arab riots. In 1940 there were 
five quarters (Agrobank, Kiryat Avodah, Shekhunat Am, Shek- 
hunat Green, Moledet) with a combined population of 1,800, 
most of them workers. In the same year, Holon received local 
council status. Until 1948 the population grew to 7,000 with 
the absorption of new immigrants and first industrial enter- 
prises. In the War of Independence (1948), Holon was at first 
completely isolated, but the fall of Arab Jaffa provided the 
much-needed link with Tel Aviv. Further land was added to 
Holon’s municipal area, bringing its total to 19,500 dunams, 
and it received municipal council status in 1950. Many new 
suburbs were built from 1949, and Holon became a major in- 
dustrial center. Its geographical advantages were the proxim- 
ity of Tel Aviv, the railway line, major highways, the Tel Aviv 
harbor and later the Ashdod port, as well as the large dune 
areas that were easily adapted for industrial and residential 
construction. Holon’s share in the absorption of the mass im- 
migration is indicated by its population increase from 15,000 
in 1950 to 84,700 at the end of 1969. In 2002 the population 
was 165,800, making it the eighth largest city in Israel. It oc- 
cupies a municipal area of 7.4 sq. mi. (19.2 sq. km.). 

Holon’s position within the Tel Aviv conurbation deeply 
influenced this city’s development. In matters of financial, 
commercial, and many other services, including some aspects 
of education, recreation, and health, Holon depends on Tel 
Aviv. Also, Tel Aviv provides employment to many of Holon’s 
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HOLTZMAN, ELIZABETH J. 


inhabitants. Holon’s own economy has been principally based 
on its industry, concentrated mainly in a special area where 
large, medium, and small enterprises are located. 

The city has large public parks and irrigated lawns cover- 
ing an area of over 100 acres. Among cultural institutions are 
Yad la-Banim, a cultural center in memory of local youth who 
fell in the country’s defense, as well as a number of ulpanim. 
Holon has a *Samaritan community. In 2003/4 the city opened 
a number of cultural institutions, such as the Holon Theater, 
the Children’s Museum, the Interdisciplinary Center for the 
Arts and Sciences, and the Center for Digital Art. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Holon 1959 (Heb., Eng., and Fr., 1959); I.M. 
Emanuel, Yadan Holon (1961); Shesh Shenot Maaseh (photographs, 
1965). WEBSITE: www.holon.muni.il. 


[Shlomo Hasson / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


HOLTZMAN, ELIZABETH J. (1941- ), US. politician; at 
age 32 the youngest woman ever elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Holtzman was one of twin children born in Brook- 
lyn, Ny, to Sidney and Filia (Ravitz) Holtzman. A graduate of 
Radcliffe College (B.A., 1962) and Harvard University Law 
School (J.D., 1965), “Liz” began her political activism in her 
student years as a participant in the Civil Rights movement. 
Between periods of private law practice, she briefly served 
as Mayor John V. Lindsay’s liaison to the New York Depart- 
ment of Parks, Recreation, and Cultural Affairs (1969-70). 
Holtzman became increasingly active in New York Demo- 
cratic politics and she defeated 50-year incumbent Eman- 
uel *Celler in the 1972 U.S. Congressional race to represent 
Brooklyn's 16" Congressional District. She was re-elected to 
the succeeding three Congresses (1973-80). She made history 
as a key player on the House Judiciary Committee during the 
1974 Watergate hearings and she later voted to impeach Pres- 
ident Richard Nixon. Holtzman was committed to bringing 
former Nazi war criminals living in the United States to jus- 
tice. As chair of the House Subcommittee on Immigration, 
Refugees and International Law she wrote and passed through 
Congress the Holtzman Amendment, authorizing the depor- 
tation of Nazi war criminals and the establishment of the spe- 
cial investigation unit at the Justice Department. She co-au- 
thored the first refugee law in the United States, which helped 
thousands of Jewish refugees from the former Soviet Union 
enter the U.S. in the late 1970s and 1980s. Holtzman lost in a 
three-way race in 1980 for a New York U.S. Senate seat and 
was later elected district attorney for Kings County (Brook- 
lyn), becoming the first female district attorney in the City of 
New York (1982-1989.) Elected as New York City Comptroller 
(1990-1993) she maximized city pension funds enabling the 
expansion of employment opportunities and low-cost hous- 
ing. After a second failed bid for the U.S. Senate (1992), and 
loss of the comptroller’s seat (1993) Holtzman returned to pri- 
vate law practice. She was appointed in 1999 by President Clin- 
ton to the Nazi War Criminal Records Interagency Working 
Group (1wG). Honors for outstanding public service include 
awards from the National Council on Jewish Women, Warsaw 
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Ghetto Resistance Organization, Brooklyn Coalition for Soviet 
Jewry, Radcliffe College, Civil Liberties Unions of New York, 
New Jersey and Los Angeles and the Young Women’s Christian 
Association. Her autobiography, Who Said It Would Be Easy? 
One Womans Life in the Political Arena, written with Cynthia 
L. Cooper, appeared in 1996. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Lederhendler, “Holtzman, Elizabeth,” in: 
Jewish Women in America: An Historical Encyclopedia (P.E. Hyman 
and D.D. Moore, eds.), Vol. 1 (1997), 657-59. 


[Judith Friedman Rosen (2™ ed.)] 


HOLTZMAN, KENNETH DALE (“Kenny’; 1945-_), U.S. 
baseball player, winningest Jewish pitcher in history. Holtzman 
was born in St. Louis. As a child, Holtzman would alternate 
eating Friday nights at the kosher homes of both sets of grand- 
parents, who all came from Russia. Holtzman was a star at 
University City High School, where he was selected the Most 
Valuable Player on the state championship team in 1962. He 
attended the University of Illinois, from where he graduated 
in 1967 with a B.A. in business administration, but not before 
signing a $70,000 bonus from the Chicago Cubs. He made his 
debut at age 19 on Sept. 4, 1965, promptly giving up a home 
run on his first pitch. Five days later he watched Sandy *Ko- 
ufax pitch his perfect game, and afterward Holtzman asked 
for his autograph. Being a Jewish lefthander who was known 
for both the velocity of his fastball and his ability to control 
it, Holtzman was being called “another Koufax” as soon as 
he arrived in the big leagues. The two greatest Jewish pitch- 
ers in history faced each other for the one and only time in 
their careers on Sept. 25, 1966, the day after both had attended 
synagogue on Yom Kippur. Holtzman was finishing his first 
full season and Koufax his final season, as the rookie twirled 
a no-hitter for eight innings and beat the veteran 2-1. It was 
the last regular-season loss of Koufax’s career. 

Holtzman spent much of the 1967 season in the National 
Guard, pitching occasionally on the weekend and recording a 
9-0 record in the 12 games in which he appeared. He pitched 
a no-hitter against Atlanta on Aug. 19, 1969, winning 3-0, and 
pitched another no-hitter on June 3, 1971, winning 1-0 against 
Cincinnati while scoring the game's only run. Holtzman, who 
asked to be traded after the season, was sent to the Oakland 
A’s and won 19, 21, and 19 games in his first three seasons with 
the team, helping them to three straight championships. In 
13 career post-season games, Holtzman was 6-4 with a 2.30 
ERA in 70 innings pitched, including 4-0 in four series-de- 
ciding games. He was 4-1 in the World Series with a 2.54 ERA 
in eight starts. 

When the second game of the 1973 American League 
Championship Series game against Baltimore fell on Yom 
Kippur, Holtzman, who was scheduled to pitch, did not play, 
as usual. A limousine was sent to pick him up at his hotel 
that morning to take him to the Baltimore Hebrew Congre- 
gation, where he was escorted to the synagogue’s front row. 
There he met his limousine patron: Jerry Hoffberger, owner 
of the Orioles. 
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Holtzman was traded to Baltimore before the 1976 sea- 
son, and then to the Yankees on June 15, 1976, where manager 
Billy Martin chose to overlook Holtzman’s career record and 
used him sparingly for two seasons, and not at all in postsea- 
son play. Holtzman was traded on June 10, 1978, to the Chi- 
cago Cubs, where he ended his career the following season. 
Holtzman won four World Series, was twice named to the 
American League All Star team (1972, 1973), and threw 2,867 
innings with a 3.49 career earned run average, 1,601 strikeouts, 
31 shutouts, and pitched at least 215 innings in nine of his 15 
seasons. Holtzman’s final regular-season record of 174-150 
gave him more wins than any Jew in history. 


[Elli Wohlgelernter (2"¢ ed.)] 


HOLY CONGREGATION IN JERUSALEM (Kehilla Kad- 
disha de-vi-Yrushalayim), religious association in Jerusalem 
at the end of the second century c.£. In Erez Israel sources it 
was known as “The Holy Community” (Edah Kedoshah) and 
comprised an association of R. Meir’s pupils who adopted a 
way of life resembling in many respects that of the associa- 
tions of *Haverim in the Second Temple period. The mode of 
life pursued by its members may be gauged from the follow- 
ing statement: “And why are they called the Holy Community 
[Edah Kedoshah]? Because there were Yose b. Meshullam and 
Simeon b. Menasia who divided the day into three, devoting 
one third of it to the Torah, one third to prayer, and one third 
to work. Some declare that they occupied themselves with 
Torah during the winter and engaged in work during the 
summer” (Eccles. R. 9:9). In the sources, the concept “holy” 
is largely synonymous with abstinence and levitical cleanness 
(see TJ, Shab. 1:6, 3c; TJ, Meg. 1:13, 72b; et al.). Thus Yose b. Me- 
shullam, one of its leaders, adopted a strict view concerning 
observance of purity by its members who probably observed 
its rules pertaining to sacred food, as did the associations in 
the Second Temple period, even for ordinary meals. 

The virtues of prayer, work, and the strict observance of 
levitical purity having been highly extolled by R. Meir, some 
of his pupils, who, according to Safrai, included R. Samuel of 
Phrygia, gave practical expression to his doctrines through an 
association similar to those of the associations that flourished 
in the days of the Second Temple. Like the Haverim of the Sec- 
ond Temple period, and unlike the Qumran sect and the Ess- 
enes, the members of the Holy Congregation did not withdraw 
from society but participated with their contemporaries in 
composing the halakhah. Thus the Babylonian Talmud on sev- 
eral occasions quotes halakhic and aggadic statements in the 
name of the Holy Congregation in Jerusalem (Ber. 9b; Bezah 
14b; et al.); Judah ha-Nasi and Joshua b. Levi cite halakhot in 
its name; leaders of the Holy Congregation are mentioned in 
the Mishnah (Hag. 1:7; Ter. 4:7; et al.); and some mishnayot, 
of which they were the authors, are cited anonymously (cf. 
Tosef., Bek. 4:11, with Mishnah Bek., 6:8; et al.). 

In view of the evidence that Jews were prohibited from 
living in Jerusalem after the Bar Kokhba revolt, some schol- 
ars regard the Holy Congregation in Jerusalem as dating from 
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Second Temple and Jabneh times. Others are of the opinion 
that it was composed of refugees from Jerusalem who settled 
in Galilee, and hence emend its name to “The Holy Congre- 
gation from Jerusalem.” Rabin contends that it originated in 
the days of Jabneh and that Simeon b. Menasia and Yose b. 
Meshullam flourished at a later stage of its history when it was 
no longer in Jerusalem. Because of the association’s connec- 
tions with Jerusalem, some scholars maintain that there was 
no prohibition against Jews living there after the destruction 
of the Second Temple, but this view is untenable, since there 
are adequate grounds that such a prohibition did in fact exist. 
The most acceptable view is that of Alon, namely, that dur- 
ing the period of the Severi when the political position of the 
Jews had greatly improved, the Roman authorities did not en- 
force the prohibition, even though it had not been officially 
rescinded. The years that had elapsed from the Bar Kokhba 
revolt until the days of Judah ha-Nasi also undoubtedly con- 
tributed to a relaxation of the decree. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Buechler, Die Priester und der Cultus 
(1895), 35ff.; A. Marmorstein, in: Jeschurun, 11 (1924), 149-56; J. Jer- 
emias, Jerusalem in the Time of Jesus (1969), 246ff.; L. Baeck, The 
Pharisees and other Essays (1947), 3ff.; S. Krauss, Synagogale Altertue- 
mer (1922), 107-9; idem, in: YMHEY, 4 (1937), 52-60; S. Klein, Erez 
Yehudah (1939), 183, 268-70; idem (ed.), Sefer ha-Yishuy, 1 (1939), 
introd., 21f.; Alon, Toledot, 1 (1959°), 110 ff; Epstein, Tannaim, 182f,; 
C. Rabin, Qumran Studies (1957), 37-52; S. Safrai, in: Zion, 22 (1957), 


183-93. 
[Ahron Oppenheimer] 


HOLY PLACES. Because of its history, the Land of Israel 
possesses places holy to the three monotheistic religions, al- 
though the term “holy” means something different to each of 
these religions, Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. (See Map: 
Holy Places in Israel.) While the veneration of these sites by 
believers is genuine, the authenticity of the sites themselves 
is sometimes questionable. 


Jewish Holy Places 

Although certain sites in Israel (mostly graves) are popularly 
considered to be holy and as such are venerated and visited, 
the notion is almost nonexistent in primary Jewish sources. 
The Mishnah (Kel. 1:6) states: “There are ten degrees of holi- 
ness. The land of Israel is holier than any other land ... in that 
from it they may bring the *omer, the firstfruits, and the Two 
Loaves which they may not bring from any other land. The 
walled cities are still more holy in that they must send forth 
the lepers from their midst ... Within the wall [of Jerusalem] 
is still more holy for there only may they eat the Lesser Holy 
Things ... The Holy of Holies is still more holy for none may 
enter therein save only the high priest on the *Day of Atone- 
ment at the time of the *Avodah’ It seems clear therefore, that 
holiness, insofar as it can be applied to places, is measured 
according to the laws and *mitzvot applying to the place in 
question, and not according to what may once have hap- 
pened there or to who might be buried there. As a Christian 
theologian put it: 
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“For Christians and Muslims that term [sacred sites] is an 
adequate expression of what matters. Here are sacred places, 
hallowed by the most holy events, here are the places for pil- 
grimage, the very focus of highest devotion ... But Judaism is 
different ... The sites sacred to Judaism have no shrines. Its re- 
ligion is not tied to ‘sites’ but to the land, not to what happened 
in Jerusalem but to Jerusalem itself” (K. Stendahl, in: Harvard 
Divinity Bulletin (Autumn 1967), 7). 


However, in the course of time, and perhaps under non-Jew- 
ish influences, Jews came to regard some places as being holy 
and prayer offered there as more efficacious than at other 
places. The most venerated of these places is the *Western 
Wall, a relic of the Temple of Herod. While Jews were allowed 
to pray there by the Muslim authorities and, in the modern 
period, by the British mandatory government, severe restric- 
tions were placed on their presence there, especially after the 
riots in 1929. From 1948 the Wall, being in the sector of the 
city occupied by Jordan, was not accessible to Jews, notwith- 
standing a clause in the armistice agreement to the contrary. 
With the reunification of the city in 1967 the Wall became 
the central attraction for Jewish pilgrims. Prayer services are 
held there daily from sunrise to nightfall and people come at 
all times for meditation. While there is a popular custom of 
inserting slips of paper bearing petitions in the cracks of the 
Wall, some people refrain from even touching it because of its 
holiness. The Temple site itself is even more holy, but Jewish 
religious law forbids entry into its precincts, as all people are 
considered ritually unclean because of the impurity of touch- 
ing dead persons (Num. 19:11-22). 

The other holy places are all graves of biblical figures or 
famous rabbis and pious men from the mishnaic period until 
today. In Jerusalem the Mount of Olives was a center of pil- 
grimage, perhaps because of its proximity to the Temple site or 
because of the prophecy that on the Day of the Lord (i.e., the 
Day of Resurrection according to the oral tradition) “His feet 
shall stand upon the Mount of Olives” (Zech. 14:4). The mount 
has served as a general burial ground for many centuries and, 
according to tradition (11 Chron. 24:20 f.), the prophet *Zecha- 
riah is buried at its foot. Also in Jerusalem is the tomb of King 
*David on Mount *Zion, which is certainly spurious. This fact 
did not, however, prevent it from being a popular focus for pil- 
grimage especially during the period when the Western Wall 
was not accessible. The grave of *Simeon the Just in Jerusalem 
is also popular and, to some degree, serves as a substitute for 
that of *Simeon b. Yohai in Meron (see below). The most im- 
portant grave is that of the patriarchs in *Hebron. This shrine, 
known in the Bible as the cave of the *Machpelah, is housed 
in a building with Herodian walls, which was converted in 
its last phase into a mosque and was therefore inaccessible to 
both Jews and Christians for centuries. “Infidels” were allowed 
to ascend to the seventh step of the entrance, but there is evi- 
dence that in the late Middle Ages there was a synagogue next 
to the mosque. After 1967 this site became a focus for pilgrim- 
age and special hours are set aside for non-Muslim visitors. 
The traditional tomb of *Rachel is near Bethlehem, while that 
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of her son *Joseph is in Shechem. In Haifa the cave of *Elijah, 
where according to tradition the prophet hid, is considered 
holy and a place for pilgrimage. 

Most of the graves visited by pilgrims are in Galilee, be- 
cause most of the rabbis of the Talmud lived and taught there. 
Particularly important is the town of *Meron where Simeon 
b. Yohai and his son Eleazar are reputedly buried. Extensive 
popular celebrations take place there on *Lag ba-Omer and 
a kind of cult has grown up around the grave. *Hillel and 
*Shammai, among others, are also believed to be buried in 
Meron. *Safed and *Tiberias are very important centers for 
pilgrims to the graves of famous scholars. In the former are 
the reputed graves of *Shemaiah and *Avtalion, *Phinehas 
b. Jair, R. Joseph *Caro, the kabbalists Isaac *Luria, Moses 
*Cordovero, and Solomon *Alkabez, as well as many later 
scholars, saints, and hasidic zaddikim. Tiberias was a cen- 
ter of rabbinic activity in talmudic times, and the graves of 
the tannaim *Akiva, *Meir, *Johanan b. Zakkai, and *Eliezer 
b. Hyrcanus and those of the amoraim *Ammi and “Assi as 
well as of *Maimonides, and Isaiah *Horowitz are frequently 
visited. Visiting the graves of the pious in the Holy Land was 
considered an act of piety, and was widespread from the early 
Middle Ages. The custom of visiting graves itself seems to be 
of old Arabic origin. Nearly all the Jewish travelers who vis- 
ited Erez Israel mentioned graves in their accounts and, in- 
deed, many travel books outlining itineraries and listing the 
graves enjoyed wide circulation. A pilgrimage to a holy grave 
was considered to have therapeutic value and many customs 
developed for such visits. Candles were lit at the grave; often 
the supplicants made ceremonial processions around it and 
prostrated themselves on it. There was - and still is - a wide- 
spread custom of placing a small stone or pebble on the grave 
and some pilgrims take a stone from it when they leave. It is 
also common practice to leave a written petition at the grave. 
As early as the beginning of the tenth century the Karaite 
scholar Sahl b. Mazli’ah complained: “How can I remain si- 
lent when some Jews are behaving like idolators? They sit at 
the graves, sometimes sleeping there at night, and appeal to 
the dead: ‘Oh! Rabbi Yose ha-Gelili! Heal me! Grant me chil- 
dren!’ They kindle lights there and offer incense ...” (Pinsker, 
Likkutei Kadmoniyyot, Nispahim, 11 p. 32). 

Visiting holy graves was considered particularly desir- 
able by the kabbalists of Safed. Isaac Luria, the foremost ex- 
ponent of that school, is credited with having “revealed” hith- 
erto unknown graves, although the location of most of them is 
known by oral and earlier written traditions and *itineraries. 
The purpose of such visits seems to have been to commune 
with the departed saint and absorb some of his qualities. The 
grave thus served as a point of focus: the recitation of psalms 
and prayers, as well as meditation and study there, would en- 
able the pilgrim to reach new heights of spirituality. 


Christian Holy Places 


These are to be found throughout the country. They are al- 
most all connected with the life and death of *Jesus of Naza- 
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reth. During the first two centuries the early Christians ex- 
pected a rapid end to this present age and had, therefore, little 
interest in preserving the memory of holy sites. Moreover, as 
members of a persecuted religion they were unable to make 
public pilgrimages or erect conspicuous shrines. The story 
begins, therefore, with the cessation of persecution and the 
recognition of the Church by *Constantine (312-337 C.£.). 
Constantine’s mother, Helena, visited the Holy Land seeking 
traces of the life and death of Jesus. She established the place 
of his birth in Bethlehem and of his crucifixion and resurrec- 
tion in Jerusalem. On these sites magnificent churches were 
built, relics of which are embodied in the churches of the Na- 
tivity and of the Holy Sepulcher, though the present structures 
date from various later periods. Churches were also built in 
other parts of the country at the sites of various miracles and 
significant events and in commemoration of important Chris- 
tian figures. There are several holy places around the Sea of 
Galilee; Kefar Nahum (Capernaum) was the site of many of 
Jesus’ miracles and is considered sacred, as is the Mount of 
Beatitudes, the site of the Sermon on the Mount. The miracle 
of the wine is commemorated at Kafr Kana and that of the fish 
and the bread at Tabgha. Nazareth is regarded as a holy city in 
that it has a number of churches on holy sites. The site of the 
baptism on the Jordan River is also considered holy. In Jeru- 
salem the stations of the cross on the Via Dolorosa are points 
for pilgrimage, as are the Hall of the Last Supper and the Dor- 
mition Abbey (where, according to Christian tradition, Mary 
fell into an eternal sleep) on Mount Zion. The Monastery of 
the Cross is reputedly on the site from which the wood for the 
cross was taken. The splitting of the Christian world into dif- 
ferent sects gradually produced intense rivalry about the use 
of these shrines. At first there was a good deal of mutual ac- 
commodation, but in the 11' century there was a major schism 
between the eastern (Greek Orthodox) and the Latin (Roman 
Catholic) churches, and thereafter each struggled to exclude 
the other from their uses. The churches of Georgia, Armenia, 
Syria, Egypt (the Coptic Church), and Ethiopia also possessed 
ancient rights in the holy places. After the Arab conquest, legal 
ownership was claimed by Islam, which retained and regulated 
the use of shrines of interest for themselves, while selling to 
Jews or Christians permission to conduct their own worship 
in those allowed them. The result was continuous and unedi- 
fying bribery, and gradually the lesser churches were elbowed 
out of any central position. 

In 1757 the Turkish government established the rights in 
nine of the most important shrines; this statute, known as the 
status quo, was confirmed in 1852, guaranteed by the Euro- 
pean powers in 1878, and carefully registered by the British 
in 1929. The only Jewish shrine affected by the status quo was 
the Western Wall, as access to it involved passage over Muslim 
property which was claimed as holy to Islam in that Muham- 
mad’s steed Buraq was tethered at the top of the wall during 
the time that the prophet ascended to heaven. In many places 
the rivalry between the churches was settled by the adoption 
of different sites to commemorate the same event. There are, 
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thus, two Gardens of Gethsemane (Mark 14:32), two scenes of 
the Transfiguration (9:2), and so on. The major churches are, 
however, shared between the sects. 


Muslim Holy Places 

The main Muslim holy site is the complex of buildings known 
in Arabic as Haram al-Sharif and was erected after the Arab 
conquest of *Jerusalem at various times on the immense plat- 
form of the Temple Mount. The site is dominated by the beau- 
tiful Dome of the Rock, built by the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik in 
72 A.H. (691 C.E.). From the rock at the center of the mosque, 
*Muhammad is said to have ascended to heaven (mi‘rdj). 
Also on the platform is the al-Aqsa Mosque, completed two 
years later. The name, meaning “furthermost” (from Mecca), 
is mentioned in the *Koran (Sura 17:2) in the description of 
the prophet’s miraculous journey from Mecca (isra’). As with 
most of the other Muslim holy places in the country, the real 
origin of the veneration lies in Muhammad's respect for the 
earlier monotheisms. The tombs of the patriarchs in Hebron 
and of King David on Mount Zion were both regarded as 
holy. Nabi Rubin at Nahal Sorek is revered as the grave of the 
biblical Reuben. However, there are some exclusively Mus- 
lim graves. Among them are those of Salih, who lived be- 
fore Muhammad and is mentioned in the Koran, in Ramleh, 
and, in Herzliyyah, Sayyiduna * Ali, a Muslim who fell in the 
wars against the crusaders in the 13" century. More curious 
is Nebi Musa (the tomb of *Moses), on the road to Jericho, 
which from the time of Saladin became the scene of an an- 
nual pilgrimage dated by the Christian calendar to rival the 
Easter pilgrimages. Islam also claims a part in the shrines de- 
voted to Mary, the mother of Jesus, and Muslims are entitled 
to pray in the Church of the Nativity and that of the Tomb of 
the Virgin outside the eastern wall of Jerusalem. 


Other Religions 

The holy place of the *Samaritans is Mount *Gerizim, where, 
according to their tradition, Abraham bound Isaac, and the 
Temple should be built. Every year the sacrifice of the pas- 
chal lamb takes place there. For the *Druze, Nabi Shu‘ayb, 
the grave of Jethro, the father-in-law of Moses, is a main fo- 
cus for pilgrimage at *Kefar Hattin. They adore other graves 
too, e.g., Nabi Sabalan (Heb. Zebulun, one of Jacob’s sons), in 
the Galilee. The *Bahai revere the place in Haifa where Mirza 
Ali Muhammad is buried. A beautiful shrine has been built 
there. Near Acre is the grave of Baha-Allah (after whom that 
religious movement is called), who was buried in the house 
in which he lived and died in exile. 


The Political Aspect of the Holy Places 

With the advance of the *Seljuk Turks in 1071 Christian pil- 
grimages to the Holy Land were severely hampered. A *crusade 
was called in 1095 in order to free the Holy Sepulcher and safe- 
guard the pilgrimage routes. Jerusalem was finally conquered 
by the crusaders in 1099 and its shrines were placed under the 
protection of the Latin ruler, who was proclaimed advocatus 
(defender) of the Holy Sepulcher. The Orthodox Church sub- 
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sequently lost much of its influence over the control of the holy 
places, which fell into the hands of the Latin Church. After the 
fall of Jerusalem to the Turks in 1187 Christian pilgrimages 
were again suspended, but Richard 1 of England gained the 
right of access for Christians to the Holy Sepulcher five years 
later. This was not sufficient for Innocent 111 who summoned 
the unsuccessful Fourth Crusade to the shrines in 1198. By the 
Treaty of Jaffa in 1229 between Emperor Frederick 11 and the 
sultan of *Egypt, Jerusalem, Nazareth, and Bethlehem were 
reopened to pilgrims. With the conquest of the Holy Land by 
the Ottoman Turks in the 16 century the problem of the holy 
places took on a new aspect. Political factors of an international 
nature were introduced. During the four centuries of Ottoman 
rule (1517-1917) there were many ups and downs in the strug- 
gle about the possession of the Holy Places between the two 
main divisions of Christianity in the East: the Latins and the 
churches united with Rome and the Greek Orthodox Church 
and its denominational dependents. Greek influence grew after 
the fall of Byzantium, owing to the fact that the Greeks were 
then subjects of the Ottoman Empire. Some of them, having 
attained important offices at the court of Constantinople, had a 
direct influence upon the affairs of the Christian holy places. It 
was consequently not by chance that at the same time the Greek 
Orthodox Brotherhood of the Holy Sepulcher was reorganized 
and its authority over the holy places was reinforced. The reac- 
tion of Western Christianity did not fail to come. Francis 1, king 
of France, stepped in as the protector of the Latin interests in 
the holy places, and in 1535 negotiated a treaty with *Suleiman 
the Magnificent, which marks the beginning of a new era in 
regard to the conflicting claims to the holy places. The Greeks 
reacted in defense of their interests and the balance of the rights 
in the holy places was shifted several times from the Greeks to 
the Latins and back. Decisive moments in the history of this 
struggle were the *Capitulations of 1740, which awarded far- 
reaching rights to the Latins, and the firman of 1757, which re- 
versed the situation in favor of the Orthodox. In the second half 
of the 18" century, czarist Russia entered the fray in support of 
the Orthodox. A further important step was the firman given 
in 1852 by the sultan, ‘Abd al Majid, confirming de facto the 
situation in existence since 1757. The international importance 
of the problem of the holy places, however, was emphasized at 
the Congress of *Berlin in 1878. That treaty (art. 62) uses the 
expression “status quo,’ which since then has been employed 
to describe the de facto situation in respect to the holy places. 
Nevertheless, it has never been possible to define this “status 
quo,’ as there have never been exact descriptions of the de jure 
and de facto conditions of the situation. At the end of World 
War 1, with the defeat of the *Ottoman Empire, the League of 
Nations, with the assent of the principle powers, granted Great 
Britain the mandate over Palestine (June 24, 1922). According 
to Article 13 of the mandate, all responsibility “in connection 
with the holy places and religious buildings or sites in Palestine, 
including that of preserving existing rights and of guarantee- 
ing access to the holy places, religious buildings and sites, and 
free access of worship” was placed on the mandatory power. 
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The latter in turn was responsible solely to the League of Na- 
tions in “all matters connected therewith” Article 14 required 
the appointment by the mandatory of a special commission “to 
study, define, and determine the rights and claims in connec- 
tion with the holy places and the rights and claims relating to 
the different religious communities in Palestine.” The compo- 
sition and function of the commission had to be approved by 
the Council of the League. Thus, the rights of the mandatory 
power were circumscribed and matters connected with the 
holy places were under the supervision of the League of Na- 
tions. A very general control was indeed acknowledged. ‘This, 
however, by no means implied territorial internationalization 
for the better guarantee of the religious aspects of Jerusalem 
and the holy places. 

In 1947 the Trusteeship Council of the United Nations 
prepared a list of holy places and sites in Palestine, containing 
174 names, 80 of which were in the area of Jerusalem and 94 in 
other parts of the country. When Great Britain declared that 
it was no longer willing to administer the mandate, the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations on Nov. 29, 1947, adopted 
Resolution 189/11 on the basis of suggestions presented by the 
United Nations Special Committee on Palestine (UNscop). 
These suggestions called for the partition of Palestine into 
two states, one Jewish and one Arab, and the international- 
ization of Jerusalem. The projected plan aimed to withdraw 
control from Israel and Jordan over the main holy places in 
and around Jerusalem and Bethlehem. Throughout the period 
of 1948 to 1967, the physical internationalization of Jerusalem 
was rejected by the parties directly concerned: Israel, which 
had the western part of the Holy City, and Jordan which was 
in possession of the eastern part. By April 3, 1949, the date of 
the armistice agreement between Israel and Jordan, the situa- 
tion had crystallized. Consequently, the great majority of the 
holy places and all those to which the “status quo” is applied, 
remained in Jordanian-held territory. On Dec. 9, 1949, the 
General Assembly of the United Nations adopted a resolution 
calling for the internationalization of the entire Jerusalem area 
and its environs. And later on, the Trusteeship Council adopted 
a draft statute under which the city was to be constituted a “cor- 
pus separatum.” More resolutions were adopted in the follow- 
ing years. While the matter was discussed in the international 
forum, Israel always opposed the scheme of territorial inter- 
nationalization as being unrealistic and unpracticable. Israel 
instead suggested a functional internationalization involving 
an international answerability for freedom of access to the holy 
places and of worship at them. Following the cease-fire agree- 
ment of June 1967, the Holy City was reunified and Bethlehem 
came under Israel administration; from 1967 all the holy places 
of the Holy Land were situated in Israel territory. Israel had al- 
ready enunciated its policy with regard to the holy places when 
it declared in its Declaration of Independence, “The State ... 
will safeguard the holy places of all religions.” But following the 
events of June 1967 and Israel’s increased responsibility with 
regard to holy places formerly situated in the Jordanian-held 
zone, a new pronouncement by the Israel government was 
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felt to be appropriate. At a meeting on June 27, 1967, which in- 
cluded the two chief rabbis, the representatives of the Muslim 
clergy, and the heads of the Christian communities, the prime 
minister of Israel, Mr. Levi Eshkol, affirmed that the govern- 
ment of Israel held it to be an essential principle of its policy 
to safeguard the holy places, emphasizing that the internal ad- 
ministration of their sites and measures to be taken for their 
management would be left entirely to the spiritual heads con- 
cerned. On the same day the Knesset passed the Law for the 
Protection of the Holy Places, which prescribes that whoever 
in any way desecrates or violates a holy place is liable to seven 
years imprisonment and to a five-year term if he is found guilty 
of preventing free access to such a place. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Ish-Shalom, Kivrei Avot (1948); Z. Vilnay, 
Mazzevot Kodesh be-Erez Yisrael (1951), incl. bibl. for Jewish graves; 
J. Parkes, History of Palestine (1949), 370ff., incl. bibl.; T. Canaan, 
Mohammedan Saints and Sanctuaries in Palestine (1927); S.P. Colbi, 
Christianity in the Holy Land, Past and Present (1969); H. Lauterpacht, 
Jerusalem and the Holy Places (1968); B. Collin, Le probleme juridique 
des Lieux-Saints (1956). 


[James W. Parkes, Raphael Posner, and Saul Paul Colbi] 


HOLZBERG, SIMCHAH (1924-1994) Israel Prize recipient 
for special contributions in social and national fields. Holzberg 
was born in Poland where his entire family was exterminated 
by the Nazis, he alone surviving the concentration camps. He 
immigrated to Israel in 1949. After his army service he was em- 
ployed as a construction worker, but at the same time devoted 
himself to organizing public libraries on the Holocaust and 
assisting in the publication of books on this subject. Known 
as “the father of the wounded,” from the Six-Day War on he 
devoted himself to assisting wounded soldiers and their fami- 
lies as well as terror vicims. He was awarded the Israel Prize in 
1976. An Israeli stamp was issued in his honor in 1999. 


HOLZMAN, WILLIAM (“Red”; 1920-1998), U.S. basketball 
coach, leading the New York Knicks to two NBA Champion- 
ships, and a member of the Basketball Hall of Fame. Holzman 
was born on New York’s Lower East Side, the youngest of three 
children to Sophie, a Romanian immigrant, and Abraham, an 
immigrant tailor from Poland. When Holzman was seven his 
Yiddish-speaking family moved to Ocean Hill in Brooklyn, 
where Holzman became an All-City guard at Franklin K. Lane 
High School. Holzman then attended the University of Bal- 
timore for a year before transferring to City College of New 
York. There he played two years under legendary coach Nat 
*Holman, learning his philosophy of team-oriented basketball 
that would later become Holzman’s trademark with the New 
York Knicks. In his senior year, Holzman was co-captain of 
the ccny team that played to a 16-3 record, and was named 
All-Metropolitan and third team All-American. Holzman en- 
listed in the U.S. Navy in 1942, and played on the Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, Naval Base team for two years. After being discharged 
in 1945, Holzman began a nine-year professional career, the 
first eight with the Rochester Royals, playing for team owner 
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and coach Les *Harrison. The team won the NBL champion- 
ship in 1946, and Holzman was NBL First Team All-Star in 
1946 and 1948, and NBL Second Team All-Star in 1947. That 
team also won the NBA championship in 1951, making Holz- 
man one of only 10 players to win championships as a player 
and coach. In 1953, Holzman left the Royals and joined the 
Milwaukee Hawks as a player-coach, retiring as a player after 
one season but remaining as coach. The Hawks moved to St. 
Louis in 1955, and Holzman was fired after the team lost 19 of 
its first 33 games in 1956-57, ending his first coaching stint with 
a record of 83-120. He then became a scout for the New York 
Knicks in 1957, and head coach on Dec. 27, 1967, a position he 
held for 14 of the next 15 years. Holzman’s record over that span 
was 613-384, including NBA championships in 1970 and 1973. 
Holzman compiled a regular-season record of 696-604 (.535) 
and a 58-48 playoff mark in his 18-year NBA coaching career. 
He was named NBA Coach of the Year in 1970 and NBA Coach 
of the Decade for the 1970s by the pro basketball writers; he 
was the first recipient of the National Basketball Coaches As- 
sociation Achievement Award in 1981. Holzman was elected 
to the Basketball Hall of Fame in 1985, and on March 10, 1990, 
the Knicks hung a jersey from the rafters of Madison Square 
Garden with the number 613, representing the number of his 
wins as Knicks coach. Holzman was also named a member of 
the New York City Basketball Hall of Fame, the City College 
Hall of Fame, and the psa Hall of Fame. He was the author 
of six books, including The Knicks (1971), Holzman’s Basketball: 
Winning Strategy and Tactics (1973), A View from the Bench 
(1980), and Red On Red (1987). 


[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 


HOMA (d. c. 330 C.£.), wife of *Abbaye. Homa was the daugh- 
ter of Issi b. Isaac b. Judah and before her marriage to Abbaye 
had been married twice, to Rehava of Pumbedita, and after 
his death to Isaac, the son of Rabbah b. Hana. Abbaye married 
her despite the fact that two husbands had predeceased her 
by relying on the statement of Isaac in the name of Johanan 
that a precedent can only be established after an incident has 
occurred three times (Yev. 64b). After the death of Abbaye 
himself, Homa came to ask Rava for an allowance of food and 
wine. He acceded to her request for an allowance for food but 
had reservations about the wine since he knew that Abbaye 
did not drink it. Homa thereupon replied that she had been 
given wine to drink by Abbaye from a horn resembling her 
arm, and uncovered her arm to demonstrate what she meant. 
At this, states the Talmud, “a light shone upon the court,” in 
reference to her beauty (Ket. 65a). When Rava returned home 
and related the event to his wife, the daughter of R. Hisda, she 
promptly went after Homa and beat her until she had chased 
her out of Mahoza, fearing that Homa’s revealing her beauty 
would entice another man to marry her, who might share the 
fate of her three previous husbands. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 411f. 


[Anthony Lincoln Lavine] 
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HOMBERG, NAPHTALI HERZ (1749-1841), pioneer of 
the *Haskalah movement. Born in Lieben near Prague, he at- 
tended the yeshivot of Prague, Pressburg, and Gross-Glogau, 
subsequently going to Breslau. In 1767 he began to learn Ger- 
man secretly and later studied languages and mathematics in 
Berlin and Hamburg. Influenced by the ideas of Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau, Homberg turned to pedagogy and in 1779 became 
tutor to Moses *Mendelssohn’s son Joseph. In 1782 he moved 
to Vienna, attracted by the educational activities initiated by 
the government following the toleration edicts issued by *Jo- 
seph 11. He contributed the section on Deuteronomy of Men- 
delssohn’s German Bible translation Biur; from 1783 to 1784 
he taught at the Jewish school in Trieste, established in accord 
with the educational principles advocated by Naphtali Herz 
*Wessely. His efforts to obtain a teaching post at a university 
were unsuccessful because he was a Jew. 

In 1787 the Austrian authorities appointed Homberg su- 
perintendent of the German-language Jewish schools in Galicia 
and assistant censor of Jewish books (see *Censorship). In this 
capacity he wrote Iggeret el Roei Seh Pezurah Yisrael (addressed 
to the rabbis in 1788) proposing that Jewish education should 
be adapted to European culture, and advocating the teaching 
of Hebrew grammar, German, and handicrafts, and showing 
special concern for education of the poor. Homberg threatened 
the rabbis that if they did not adapt themselves to his principles 
the government would force them to do so. Altogether Hom- 
berg founded 107 classes and schools in Galicia, including a 
teachers seminary at Lemberg (Lvov). Most Jews tried to avoid 
sending their children to these schools, regarding them as in- 
struments of conversion to Christianity. Homberg was ruthless 
in denouncing to the authorities religious Jews who refused to 
comply with his requirements, and in applying pressure against 
them. In his official memoranda he blamed both the rabbis and 
the Talmud for preventing Jews from fulfilling their civic du- 
ties toward the Christian state. He accused them of retaining 
their loyalties to Erez Israel, supporting its Jewish community, 
and evading military service. Homberg recommended to the 
authorities that they disband most traditional educational in- 
stitutions, prohibit use of the Hebrew language, and force the 
communal bodies to employ only modern teachers. He also 
proposed that Jewish literature be purified of superstition and 
that every text inciting hatred against gentiles be excised from 
Jewish literature. He suggested that Jews should be compelled to 
take up productive occupations and that civil rights be granted 
to Jews who obeyed the laws of the state. Homberg pleaded for 
the abolition of all external marks distinguishing Jews from 
gentiles, such as their beard and traditional dress. 

Considered the expert on Jewish affairs in government 
circles, he was called temporarily to Vienna in 1793 to elabo- 
rate on suggestions for the reorganization of Jewish life, which 
served as the basis for the Bohemian Systemalpatent of 1797 
(see *Bohemia) and for this he was rewarded with an impe- 
rial gold medal. Homberg suggested that civil rights should 
be granted to all Jews who lived “an irreproachable bourgeois 
life” for 10 years, as well as to Jewish artisans, agriculturists, 
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and soldiers. He regarded as the ultimate goal “to forsake all 
prejudices and achieve complete union with the Christians.” 

Homberg compiled a list of Jewish books to be prohib- 
ited or censored. It included many kabbalistic works and 
works of moral instruction, most hasidic writings, and even 
the prayer book. He prepared for publication a version of 
*Zeenah u-Re-enah in Hebrew characters, adapting it to his 
opinions; although approved by the government censorship, 
it was not printed (the manuscript is in the National Library 
in Jerusalem). When the *candle tax was introduced in Gali- 
cia (1797) Homberg supported it, and was accused of secur- 
ing for himself a portion of the revenue. For this reason, as 
well as an additional charge of embezzlement, he was forced 
to leave Galicia in 1802 and went to Vienna as censor of Jew- 
ish books there. His repeated applications for permanent resi- 
dence were rejected, although he argued in his favor that his 
four sons had adopted Christianity. 

In 1808 Homberg published Imrei Shefer, a catechism 
for young people in Hebrew and German. When the French 
*Sanhedrin convened in Paris in 1806 Homberg published a 
pamphlet commenting on their deliberations and emphasizing 
that the Torah permits both intermarriage and civil marriage; 
however, in part because of concern for the spread of Deism, 
it was viewed with suspicion by the ruling circles. In a mem- 
orandum written in 1812 he proposed that a council of rabbis 
should be convened to decide on abrogations of the Oral Law 
and emendations of the prayer book. In 1814 Homberg moved 
to Prague where he became teacher of religion and ethics in 
the German-language schools with Peter *Beer, and inspec- 
tor of Jewish home tutors. In 1812 he published a catechism in 
German, Benei Zion (approved by Mordecai *Banet), which 
was made a compulsory textbook in all Jewish schools in the 
Hapsburg dominions. All young couples applying for a secu- 
lar marriage license in Bohemia and Moravia were required 
to take an examination in it. Most Jews of Galicia resisted the 
law and were married in a religious ceremony without the ben- 
efit of the governmental license. In his book Homberg denied 
the belief in Israel as the chosen people, the Messiah, and the 
return to Zion, and tried to show the existence of an essen- 
tial identity between Judaism and Christianity. He denied all 
the traditional Jewish customs. A condensation, Ben Jakkir, 
also in German, was published in 1814. To its second edition 
(1826) Homberg appended a summary of the principles of 
Jewish religion according to Moses Mendelssohn's Jerusalem. 
He also wrote in this period Ha-Korem, a commentary on the 
Pentateuch, and commentaries on Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Job, 
published in Vienna in 1817-18. Homberg incurred the nearly 
universal hatred of his Jewish contemporaries. Even Moses 
Mendelssohn, his mentor, had reservations about Homberg’s 
collaboration with the gentile authorities in order to compel 
acceptance among Jews of his ideas on enlightenment. Simi- 
lar misgivings were shared by Naphtali Herz Wessely and later 
Isaac Samuel *Reggio. The verdict of H. *Graetz was that he 
was “morally and by performance the weakest” personality in 
the circles of Enlightenment. 
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[Encyclopaedia Hebraica] 


HOMBURG (Bad Homburg), city near Frankfurt on the 
Main, Germany. In 1335 permission was given by Emperor 
Louis Iv to Gottfried von Eppstein to settle 10 Jews in each 
of the localities of Eppstein, Homburg, and Steinheim; it is 
uncertain, however, whether any Jews settled in Homburg 
at that time. Evidence for the existence of a permanent Jew- 
ish settlement in Homburg is found only at the beginning of 
the 16" century. Up to 1600 it consisted of two or three fami- 
lies, and by 1632 these had increased to 16. The first cemetery 
was purchased in the 17" century. The community continued 
to grow so rapidly that in 1703 the landgrave Frederick 11 of 
Hesse decided on the construction of a special Judengasse. A 
synagogue, built in 1731, was replaced by a new one in 1867. 
The Jewish community of Homburg was originally under the 
jurisdiction of the rabbinate of *Friedberg but began to ap- 
point its own rabbis in the 19‘ century. 

A Hebrew printing house was run in Homburg by Selig- 
mann b. Hirz Reis in 1710 until 1713 when he moved to Offen- 
bach. Among other items, he published Jacob ibn Habib’s Ein 
Yaakov (1712). Hebrew printing was resumed there in 1724 by 
Samson b. Salman Hanau but lack of capital limited his out- 
put. The press was acquired in 1736 by Aaron b. Zevi Dessau 
whose publications included the Shulhan Arukh (Hoshen 
Mishpat) with commentary (1742). The press was sold in 1748 
and transferred in 1749 to *Roedelheim. At the beginning of 
the 20 century, the spa of Homburg became a meeting place 
of Russian-Jewish intellectuals. The Jewish population num- 
bered 604 (7.14% of the total population) in 1865, declining to 
379 in 1910 (2.64%), and 300 in 1933. Of the 74 Jews who re- 
mained on May 17, 1939, 42 were deported in 1942/3. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: FJW, 215; Germ Jud, 2 (1968), 369; PKG. 
[Bernhard Brilling] 


HOMEM, ANTONIO (1564-1624), Marrano martyr. Homem 
was a great-grandson of the physician Moses Bueno of Oporto, 
a victim of the forced conversion of 1497. Brought up by his 
mother, an “old Christian,” he was educated by the Jesuits, and 
in 1614 was appointed professor of canon law at the Univer- 
sity of Coimbra. He also acquired a reputation as a theologian, 
preacher, and confessor. At the same time, Homem was the 
leader of the Marrano group, including several members of the 
university faculty, which flourished then at Coimbra, and he 
officiated at the secret Jewish services they held. In a sermon 
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delivered on the Day of Atonement in 1615 he is reported to 
have taught that the essential difference between Judaism and 
Christianity lay in the observance of the Sabbath and the wor- 
ship of images, and that while living in persecution it was suf- 
ficient to have in mind the intention of performing the divine 
precepts. In 1619 Homem was arrested by the Inquisition and 
sent to Lisbon for trial, and with several other members of the 
group perished in an Auto-da-Fé on May 5, 1624. Other mem- 
bers of the Homem family, such as Francisco Nufiez Homem, 
afterward David Abendana (d. 1625), were among the found- 
ing members of the Amsterdam Sephardi community. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. José Texeira, Antonio Homem e a Inqui- 
si¢do (1895); A. Baido, Episodios Dramaticos da Inquisicdo Portuguesa, 
1 (1919), 103-24; Brugmans-Frank, 1 (1940), 204-5; I. da Costa, Noble 
Families among the Sephardic Jews (1936), 83. 
[Cecil Roth] 


"HOMER, early Greek poet who was highly esteemed in the 
Hellenistic Jewish world. He is quoted by Philo, Josephus, 
and the Sibylline oracles. Spurious Homeric verses, extolling 
monotheism and the sanctity of the Sabbath, formed part of 
Jewish propaganda literature. Homer was known in certain 
Jewish circles in Palestine. The Sifrei Hamiros mentioned in 
the Mishnah (Yad. 4:6) may possibly refer to Homer, and allu- 
sions to Homeric myths (e.g., the siren, the monster centaurs) 
can be discovered in rabbinic literature. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Lieberman, Hellenism in Jewish Palestine 
(1950), 108ff.; C.H. Gordon, Before the Bible (1962), 218 ff.; idem, in 
HUCA, 26 (1955), 43-108. 

[Solomon Rappaport] 


HOMICIDE. The shedding of blood (shefikhut damim) is 
the primeval sin (Gen. 4:8) and throughout the centuries 
ranks in Jewish law as the gravest and most reprehensible 
of all offenses (cf. Maim. Guide, 3:41, and Yad, Roze’ah 1:4); 
“violence” in Genesis 6:13 was murder (Gen. R. 31:6), and the 
“very wicked sinners” of Sodom (Gen. 13:13) were murderers 
(Sanh. 109a). Bloodshed is the subject of the first admonition 
of a criminal nature in the Bible: “Whoever sheds the blood 
of man by man shall his blood be shed; for in His image did 
God make man” (Gen. 9:6). God will require a reckoning for 
human life, of every man for that of his fellow man (Gen. 
9:5). Blood unlawfully shed cries out to God from the ground 
(Gen. 4:10) and “pollutes the land, and the land can have no 
expiation for blood that is shed on it except by the blood of 
him who shed it” (Num. 35:33) (see *Bloodguilt). Blood un- 
lawfully shed is innocent blood (dam naki) (Deut. 19:10, 13; 
21:8; 27:25; 1 Sam. 19:5; 11 Kings 21:16; 24:4; Isa. 59:7; Jer. 2:34; 
7:6; 19:4; 22:3, 17; Joel 4:19; et al.), of the righteous (Ex. 23:7; 
11 Sam. 4:11; 1 Kings 2:32; Lam. 4:13), or blood shed “without 
cause” (dam hinnam) (1 Kings 2:31; 1 Sam. 25:31). “Blood” is 
also often used as a term indicating general lawlessness and 
criminality (Isa. 1:15; Prov. 1:16, 18), “men of blood” are lawless 
criminals (11 Sam. 16:7-8; Prov. 29:10), and “cities of blood” 
places of corruption and wickedness (Nah. 3:1). Following the 
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biblical reference to the image of God (Gen. 9:6), it is said that 
all bloodshed is a disparagement of God’s own image (Tosef., 
Yev. 8:4; Gen. R. 34:4), and caused God to turn away from the 
land, the Temple to be destroyed (‘Tosef., Yoma 1:12; Shab. 33a; 
Sif. Num. 161) and dispersion (galut) to come into the world 
(Avot 5:9; Num. R. 7:10). 

Killing is prohibited as one of the Ten Commandments 
(Ex. 20:13; Deut. 5:17), but the death penalty is prescribed 
only for willful murder (Ex. 21:12, 14; Lev. 24:17, 21; Num. 
35:16-21; Deut. 19:11), as distinguished from unpremeditated 
manslaughter or accidental killing (Ex. 21:13; Num. 35:22,23; 
Deut. 19:4-6). In biblical law, willfulness or premeditation is 
established by showing either that a deadly instrument was 
used (Num. 35:16-18) or that the assailant harbored hatred or 
enmity toward the victim (Num. 35:20-21; Deut. 19:11). The 
willful murderer is executed, but the accidental killer finds 
asylum in a *city of refuge. The following special cases of kill- 
ing are mentioned in the Bible: causing the death of a slave 
by excessive chastisement (Ex. 21:20-21) - the injunction “he 
shall surely be punished” (ibid.) was later interpreted to imply 
capital punishment (Sanh. 52b); when a man surprises a bur- 
glar at night and kills him, there is no “bloodguilt” on him - it 
is otherwise if the killing is committed during daytime (Ex. 
22:1-2); a man is liable to capital punishment where death is 
caused by his ox which he knew to be dangerous and failed 
to guard properly (Ex. 21:29) - but the death penalty may be 
substituted by *ransom (Ex. 21:30); when death ensues as a 
result of assaulting a man “with stone or fist,” though with- 
out intent to kill, the killing is regarded as murder (Ex. 21:18 
e contrario; cf. also Mekh. Mishpatim, 6); when a man had 
been killed and the killer was unknown, a solemn ritual had 
to be performed (see *Eglah Arufah) in order that “the guilt 
for the blood of the innocent” should not remain among the 
people (Deut. 21:1-9). 

Judicial murder was likewise regarded as “shedding the 
blood of the innocent” (Jer. 26:15; cf. Sus. 62) and hence as 
capital homicide (1 Kings 21:19 as interpreted by Maim. Yad, 
Roze’ah, 4:9). Talmudic law greatly refined the distinctions 
between premeditated and unpremeditated homicide. Will- 
ful murder (mezid) was distinguished from “nearly willful” 
manslaughter (shogeg karov la-mezid), and unpremeditated 
homicide was subdivided into killings that were negligent, 
accidental, “nearly unavoidable” (shogeg karov le-ones), under 
duress (ones), or justifiable (Maim. Yad, Roze’ah Chs. 3-6). 
(For details of gradations of criminal intent, duress, and jus- 
tification, see *Penal Law.) 

“Justifiable” homicides include both those that are per- 
missible, e.g., killing the burglar at night, and those that are 
obligatory, such as the participation in public executions (Lev. 
20:2; 24:14; Deut. 17:7; 21:21; 22:21); killing a man in self-de- 
fense (Sanh. 72a), or to prevent a man from killing another 
or from committing rape (Sanh. 8:7); or the killing, in pub- 
lic, of persistent heretics and apostates (Maim. Yad, Roze’ah 
4:10; Tur., HM 425). Failure to perform any such obligatory 
killing is regarded as a sin, but is not punishable (Maim. ibid. 
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1:15-16). Where heathens threaten to kill a whole group unless 
one of them is delivered up for being killed, they must rather 
all be killed and not deliver anyone; but if the demand is for 
a named individual, then he should be surrendered (TJ, Ter. 
8:10 46b; Tosef., Ter. 7:20). While killing may be justifiable in 
self-defense or in defense of another’s life (supra), the preser- 
vation of life (pikkuah nefesh) in general does not afford jus- 
tification to kill (Ket. 19a). 

Talmudic law also further extended the principle that 
premeditation in murder is to be determined either by the 
nature of the instrument used or by previous expressions of 
enmity. While there are deadly instruments, such as iron bars 
or knives, the use of which would afford conclusive evidence 
of premeditation (Maim. Yad, Roze'ah, 3:4), the court will in 
the majority of cases have to infer premeditation not only 
from the nature of the instrument used, but also from other 
circumstances, such as which part of the victim's body was 
hit or served the assailant as his target, or the distance from 
which he hit or threw stones at the victim, or the assailant’s 
strength to attack and the victim's strength to resist (ibid. 3:2; 
5,6). Thus, where a man is pushed from the roof of a house, or 
into water or fire, premeditation will be inferred only when in 
all the proven circumstances — height of the house, depth of 
the water, respective strengths of assailant and victim - death 
was the natural consequence of the act and must have been in- 
tended by the assailant (ibid. 3:9). There is, however, notwith- 
standing the presence of premeditation, no capital murder in 
Jewish law, unless death is caused by the direct physical act of 
the assailant. Thus, starving a man to death, or exposing him 
to heat or cold or wild beasts, or in any other way bringing 
about his death by the anticipated — and however certain - op- 
eration of a supervening cause, would not be capital murder 
(ibid. 3:10-13). The same applies to murder committed not by 
the instigator himself, but by his agent or servant (ibid. 2:2; as 
to accomplices see *Penal Law). 

As regards liability to capital punishment, it does not 
matter even that the victim was a newborn infant (Nid. 5:3; 
Maim., ibid. 2:6) provided he was viable for at least 30 days 
(ibid.), nor that the victim was so old or sick as to be about 
to die anyhow (Sanh. 78a; Maim. ibid. 2:7); but when a man 
was in extremis from fatal wounds inflicted on him by oth- 
ers, it would not be capital murder to kill him (ibid.). The cat- 
egories of capital murder were thus drastically cut down by 
talmudic law: only premeditated murder, at the hands of the 
accused himself, committed after previous warning by two 
witnesses (hatraah, see *Evidence, *Penal Law), was punish- 
able by death. *Execution was by the sword (Sanh. 9:1). The 
other, noncapital, categories of homicide - excluding homi- 
cides under duress and justification - could still be punished 
by the death penalty, either at the hands of the king or, in situ- 
ations of emergency, even by the court (Maim. ibid. 2:4; and 
see *Extraordinary Remedies); failing this, in the language of 
Maimonides, “the court would be bound to administer *flog- 
gings so grave as to approach the death penalty, to impose 
*imprisonment on severest conditions for long periods, and 
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to inflict all sorts of pain in order to deter and frighten other 
criminals” (ibid. 2:5). In this respect, homicide differs from all 
other capital offenses, for which either the prescribed capital 
punishment is inflicted or none at all; the reason is that ho- 
micide - as distinguished from other grave capital offenses, 
such as idolatry, incest, or the desecration of the Sabbath - “de- 
stroys the civilization of the world” (ibid. 4:9). In exceptional 
cases of excess of justification, as where the justificatory pur- 
pose could have been attained by means short of killing, or 
where the justificatory purpose allowed by law was exceeded, 
“He is deemed a shedder of blood and he deserves to be put 
to death. He may not, however be put to death by the court” 
(Maim. Yad, Roze’ah, 1:13). In post-talmudic times, homicides 
within the Jewish communities were relatively rare, and even 
the justifiable - including the obligatory - classes of homi- 
cide fell into obsolescence. Opinions differed in the various 
periods and various places as to what the proper punishment 
was to be: some early scholars held that no murderer should 
be executed, but only flogged and ostracized (see *Herem; 
Natronai Gaon, quoted in Tur, HM 425; Or Zarua, Hilkhot 
Tefillah 112; Shaarei Zedek 4:7, 38); others held that murderers 
should be executed, but not by the sword (Zikhron Yehudah 
58; Resp. Ribash 251; Resp. Maharam of Lublin 138; et al.; cf. 
Hokhmat Shelomo, Sanh. 52b. On the law in the State of Israel 
see *Capital Punishment. 
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[Haim Hermann Cohn / Menachem Elon (2! ed.)] 


HOMILETIC LITERATURE. The scope of this article ex- 
tends from the Middle Ages to modern times (for the tal- 
mudic period see *Midrash, *Aggadah, and *Preaching) and 
deals with the nature of the homily and works in the sphere 
of homiletic literature. For a discussion of the history and art 
of preaching see *Preaching. 
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Middle Ages 

DEVELOPMENT. Medieval Hebrew homiletic literature was 
not a direct continuation of the homiletic literature of the 
midrashic-talmudic period. Contemporaneous social and 
cultural conditions were basic to its development. Medieval 
homiletic forms therefore vary in many aspects from those 
of the older homiletic literature, though in some respects it is 
still in the tradition of the Midrash. The darshan (preacher) 
might have considered the midrashic form ideal but it no lon- 
ger answered medieval needs. 

With the exception of the great corpus of halakhic writ- 
ings, homiletic literature is the richest and most extensive me- 
dieval literary form. Collections of sermons are found in the 
wealth of works written by rabbis throughout the Middle Ages. 
The homily was central to both Eastern and Western Jewries, 
and was used also in philosophical and kabbalistic literature. 
Homiletic literature appealed to all social and intellectual lev- 
els, and persons from different stations in life perpetuated it. 
Financially, some preachers were only slightly better off than 
the kabzanim (itinerant beggars) and wandered from one 
small town to the next to preach for a very small fee. Others 
were among those rabbis who achieved great fame, wealth, and 
influence. While the Middle Ages produced comprehensive 
collections of homilies centered on accepted Jewish norms, the 
sermon was also a means through which profound and revo- 
lutionary medieval ideas were introduced into Judaism. 

Homiletic literature, a genre within *ethical literature, 
mainly aims to educate the public toward moral and religious 
behavior in everyday life and during times of crisis. It differs 
from other ethical literary forms in that it appeals directly to 
its audience. It is in fact a product of the direct confrontation 
between the public and the teacher and has therefore a much 
more immediate effect. During the Middle Ages, the sermon 
exerted great influence on Jewish ideology and historical de- 
velopment; it was the most effective tool in forging abstract 
ideas into a historical force. Homiletic literature is also the 
most continuous and widespread form of ethical literature. 
Beginning with the 16" century, there is hardly a Jewish 
community in Eastern Europe or the East that did not pro- 
duce preachers whose sermons were written down and often 
printed. Since the 12" century, with the exception of halakhic 
writings, homiletic literature is the only Hebrew literary form 
to enjoy uninterrupted development. 


FUNCTION. For the medieval listener the homily fulfilled 
the functions of a newspaper, the theater, the television and 
radio, a good work of fiction, didactic writings, and political 
treatises. A good sermon had to be informative, educational, 
and entertaining. It served as a platform to disseminate in- 
formation and news, whether local or of distant lands. To the 
listener the sermon was also a behavioral guide for every situ- 
ation with which he might be confronted. At the same time, 
however, he enjoyed it from an artistic point of view. The art 
of rhetoric, which flourished during the Middle Ages, found 
its keenest expression in the sermon. As far as may be dis- 
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cerned from extant medieval literary documents, the medi- 
eval listener reacted to the preacher first and foremost as an 
artist, and judged the sermon aesthetically: the didactic and 
informative elements were secondary. It is, however, difficult 
to evaluate the role of rhetoric in the medieval sermons at 
hand since the aesthetic value of their rhetoric can only be 
fully appreciated in the oral form. The sermon which was 
committed to writing either by the preacher or his disciples 
usually concentrated on didactic elements rather than on the 
rhetorical and artistic techniques used in the oral presenta- 
tion. The vast body of extant homiletic works, either in printed 
form or in manuscripts, should therefore be seen only as the 
partial realization of the Jewish homily, rather than its fullest 
aesthetic expression. 


TRADITIONAL FORM OF THE HOMILY. ‘The traditionalism 
inherent in homiletic literature made it a popular form of 
education and artistic enjoyment. The listeners were at least 
partially acquainted with the vast body of homiletic works 
which tradition had bequeathed to medieval Jewish society 
and on which the preacher drew. The great Talmudic rabbis 
who had formulated the halakhah had also dealt with homi- 
letics. Their homiletic sayings, and occasionally parts of their 
sermons, are incorporated in talmudic and midrashic litera- 
ture which every medieval Jew studied. Knowledge of homi- 
letic literature was regarded as one of the highest social and 
cultural virtues. No other medieval literary form, except the 
halakhah, was held in such high esteem. The medieval darshan 
was seen as a descendant of the sages of the Midrash and his 
role was therefore hallowed by tradition. The traditionalism 
in homiletics has its roots not only in the history of the Jewish 
homily but is based on the inner character of the Hebrew ser- 
mon. Homiletic literature is essentially a traditional art form 
where ancient and holy texts are the point of departure for a 
discussion of contemporary problems, thus showing that the 
old tradition is relevant to contemporary times. 

In midrashic literature, it is frequently difficult to dis- 
tinguish between exegesis and homiletics. The point of dis- 
tinction between these two literary forms is the inclination of 
the writer: if he is primarily concerned with the ancient text, 
the work will be regarded as exegetical; but if it is in the form 
of a sermon, it will be regarded as homiletic The medieval 
darshan was regarded not only as a preacher, but also as the 
disciple of the ancient sages whose exegesis of the Bible was 
accepted as the one and true interpretation. Since the Jew 
of the Middle Ages knew talmudic-midrashic literature, as 
well as the Bible, all of which was considered holy, accord- 
ingly, medieval sermons frequently do not start with a bib- 
lical verse, but with a talmudic saying, which the darshan 
interprets to suit his homiletic purpose. In most medieval He- 
brew homiletical works, the interpretation of biblical verses 
and rabbinic sayings are interwoven in the fabric of the ser- 
mon and the medieval darshanim repeatedly showed that the 
same meaning was hidden within the words of these two an- 
cient literatures. 
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The medieval Hebrew sermon drew on the Midrash for 
most of its literary devices and, like the ancient Hebrew hom- 
ily, was filled to overflowing with verses and sayings. One of 
the main aims of the darshan was to make his idea the domi- 
nant concept in the sermon and to show through numerous 
quotations that it is frequently found in the ancient tradition. 
It was customary to cite or quote the Bible to which the dar- 
shan would add at least two rabbinic sayings to substantiate 
his argument. The biblical and rabbinic references formed 
one section of the homily and were aimed at showing one 
particular detail of the whole thesis of the darshan. It created 
the impression that the sermon was entirely within the tra- 
ditional Jewish context and that nothing new had been said 
in the derashah; that the darshan had merely expressed and 
emphasized in a new form certain ideas imbedded in the an- 
cient texts which were really well-known to the public. Even 
philosophers, kabbalists, Shabbateans, and Hasidim couched 
their most revolutionary ideas in traditional terminology and 
delivered sermons whose language was readily acceptable to 
their listeners. Indeed, the listeners readily thought that these 
new ideas were a correct outgrowth out of the ancient texts 
that were quoted. Homiletics thus helped to smooth the way 
for the introduction of new ideas into traditional Judaism. 
Moreover, homiletics was the great popularizing agent in He- 
brew literature, for the appearance of a new idea in a homily 
helped to gain it widespread acceptance. 


HOMILETICS AND ETHICAL LITERATURE. Medieval homi- 
letic literature was an integral part of Hebrew ethical literature 
and some of the most important ethical works were written 
in the form of homilies, e.g., Hegyon ha-Nefesh by *Abraham 
bar Hiyya (12'' century Spain); Kad Ha-Kemah by *Bahya b. 
Asher b. Hlava (late 13" century). In addition, important in- 
novations in ethical theory, ideas of Judah Loew b. Bezalel, 
*Ephraim Solomon ben Aaron of Luntschitz, and the ethical 
formulations of the hasidic movement, were first expressed in 
homiletic form. There is a close relationship between homilet- 
ics and ethics in that both aimed at teaching the community 
new moral and theological ideas through the use of homilies. 
In both forms new ideas were expressed in a traditional man- 
ner, though the sermon could generally do this far better than 
the ethical treatise. The darshan drew on all earlier respected 
sources, of which the best known and most widely read were 
to be found in ethical literature in general, and in earlier homi- 
letic literature in particular. Thus during the Middle Ages and 
early modern period the literary treasure-house on which the 
preacher drew for his quotations grew from generation to 
generation. Continually quoted were the homilies of Maimo- 
nides, Saadiah b. Joseph Gaon, Jonah b. Abraham Gerondi, 
Nahmanides, Bahya b. Joseph ibn Paquda, the Zohar, Moses 
Alshekh, Solomon b. Moses Alkabez, Judah Loew b. Bezalel, 
and Moses Hayyim b. Luzzatto. The darshan even drew upon 
the sayings of writers whose outlook was different from his 
own. Thus Bahya b. Joseph ibn Paquda, a philosopher and ra- 
tionalist, was quoted by kabbalists, rabbinical thinkers, and 
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Hasidim who essentially disagreed with his main ideas, as well 
as by preachers who shared his philosophical views. At a time 
when a biblical verse could be interpreted in as many ways 
as the preacher wished, it was usual for statements by early 
medieval thinkers to be taken out of context and brought as 
proof of an idea which that thinker would not have accepted. 
The phenomenon is undoubtedly part of the traditionalistic 
character of the homily which utilized all Jewish literature 
and thought as legitimate sources to substantiate its validity. 
Even ancient ideological conflicts were forgotten so that the 
preacher might use the sayings of both sides to demonstrate 
his own concept which might differ from either earlier theory. 
In relation to the homily, Judaism was ideologically unified in 
support of the ideas of the preacher. It is one of the unique as- 
pects of traditional Jewish literature that the validity of a work 
is not voided just because one disagrees with the approach 
taken. Homiletic literature has served an important role in 
the history of Jewish thought. It helped to mitigate the sharp- 
ness of ideological conflict and change, and to form a body of 
accepted, traditional or pseudo-traditional ideas common to 
all Jews. Often ideas and books rejected either by most Jews 
or all were reinterpreted in a homiletical way which enabled 
them to remain within the fabric of Jewish culture. Thus homi- 
letics was instrumental in making Jewish medieval culture a 
continuous whole. 


Structure of Sermon 

The Hebrew sermon in medieval and early modern times was 
not constructed as a single homiletic entity. The preacher di- 
vided the homily into two parts, the “large” sermon and the 
“small,” each requiring its own norms, formulas, and artistic 
values. The “large” sermon comprised the overall structure of 
the homily, which was usually based upon either a verse or 
verses from the weekly portion of the Torah, one of the festi- 
vals, a marriage, bar mitzvah or commemoration of the death 
of a communal leader or a famous rabbi. The sermon was re- 
garded as an artistic unit with a beginning, middle, and end, 
whose structure was influenced by the accepted rhetorical 
norms of the time. It usually took about a half hour to deliver, 
which in print covers from five to 10 pages. The second part 
of the sermon, the “small” homiletic unit - the derush — is the 
basic element from which the sermon was constructed. The 
derush, toward which the preacher directed most of his cre- 
ative capacity, has no exact parallel in the Christian or Mus- 
lim sermon. Essentially exegetical in character, the derush 
was derived from the ancient Midrash. Whereas the “large” 
homiletic unit was didactic, either moralistic or ideological, 
the “small” unit was exegetic - an independent homily on a 
biblical verse or a talmudic saying. The artistic unity of the 
sermon depended upon the ability of the preacher to weave 
a long series of derushim into a whole. The methods used to 
construct the derush were largely influenced by midrashic lit- 
erature. Preachers did not try to reveal the simple meaning of 
the biblical verse, but rather to show that the verse contained 
unimagined depths, open to multiple interpretation. Medi- 
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eval preachers, unlike midrashic sages, used grammatical 
and linguistic methods not to discover the true meaning of 
the language, but to find an exegesis suitable to their didac- 
tic and homiletical purposes. Similarly, other methods, es- 
pecially the various forms of *gematria and *notarikon, were 
used to prove that the verse under consideration had mean- 
ings unconnected to the literal meaning of its words. After the 
16" century (see below) such methods became paramount, 
preachers drawing further away from the simple, literal mean- 
ing of their chosen texts. 

Preachers and listeners, however, knew and regarded 
the literal meaning of the ancient texts. But listeners did not 
come to the derashah for an exegesis of the Bible in order to 
understand it better. That could be accomplished at home by 
studying well-known biblical and talmudic commentaries. It 
was expected that the derashah would show the contempo- 
rary relevance of the ancient texts. Further, the derashah was 
expected to be an artistic performance where seemingly un- 
connected ideas were suddenly shown to be related. It was 
accepted that the exegetical part of the sermon was, to some 
extent, a verbal game at which the preacher had to prove his 
mastery. He could, therefore, use any means of exegesis jus- 
tified by tradition. 

During the Renaissance some preachers read Cicero and 
other, usually Latin, classical writers and the “large” sermon, 
or the derashah as a whole, absorbed certain classical rhetori- 
cal teachings. For example, the structure of the homily was di- 
vided into an introduction, a thesis and its development, and 
a conclusion. But the impact of classical writers upon the He- 
brew homily was slight and superficial, the predominant influ- 
ence remaining the midrashic tradition. The classical speeches 
of Cicero and others could not replace the sermon from Leviti- 
cus Rabbah as the ideal. However, when Jews preached in other 
languages, in Italian for instance, they used classical rhetori- 
cal forms extensively. Similarly, the modern Jewish sermon in 
German, English, or French is not essentially different in form 
from Christian sermons in those languages. Only in languages 
other than Hebrew did Jewish preachers share significantly 
the more universal norms of classical rhetoric. 


Aesthetics of Sermon 

The artistic value of the sermon was based upon one rhetorical 
device: surprise, universally employed by Hebrew homilists 
throughout the Middle Ages. But the element of surprise was 
difficult to achieve. On the one hand, the texts used by the 
Hebrew homilist were well-known to his listeners, who were 
usually able to recite verses by heart and were familiar with 
the talmudic and midrashic sayings. (The opposite was true 
of medieval Christians who were usually ignorant of both the 
Old and New Testaments.) On the other hand, the didactic 
content of the sermon could not be startlingly new. Moralistic 
preaching intended to reprove the listeners and guide them 
toward correct behavior but did not reveal any ideas unknown 
to the community. Preachers who used new theological ideas, 
philosophical or kabbalistic, did not present them as novel, 
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but rather as traditional ideas found in the ancient literature 
and used by former teachers and homilists. Yet surprise was 
the element the preacher strove to achieve in his homily; it was 
also what the congregation expected, and the basis on which 
his artistic prowess was assessed. Surprise was achieved in only 
one way: by creating an unexpected connection between the 
text and the theme of the sermon. In a good sermon, the well- 
known text was revealed in a totally new light. That every lis- 
tener knew the preacher’s text, its context, its accepted inter- 
pretation, and usually the main commentaries, and some of its 
aggadic and midrashic exegesis, actually served the preacher's 
artistic method. Interest in the sermon was created by the fact 
that the listeners were anxious to learn what the preacher saw 
in verses whose interpretation they already knew. The artistry 
of the preacher was revealed in demonstrating that the text 
had unsuspected depths, and that it could be connected to the 
theme of the sermon, though initially there had apparently 
been no link between them. 

The method of surprise was practiced in different ways. 
If the sermon was dedicated to Hanukkah, for example, the 
preacher quoted a text in which there was no mention of any- 
thing connected with that holiday. Then he would proceed to 
prove that the text was directly connected with the occasion, 
thus surprising the audience with his homiletical artistry. 
Another practice, common in the opening of ancient homi- 
lies, was to cite two texts or two verses which seemed to have 
nothing in common, and which were far removed from the 
thesis of the sermon, and to demonstrate their unsuspected 
connection. 

This technique was utilized throughout the homily. Of- 
ten a preacher quoted a text, explained it in a surprising man- 
ner, then, seemingly forgetting it, he treated other texts only 
to unexpectedly show their relationship to the first text. The 
skillful darshan, who revealed surprising meaning within an 
ancient text, used the text as a unifying theme throughout the 
sermon. The method outlined above achieved the following: 
it brought the sacred text to life and proved it to be relevant 
to contemporary circumstances and problems; it enabled the 
preacher to extricate new ideas from the ancient texts; it gave 
unity to the sermon, enabling the listeners to remember its 
main points; and, above all - the artfulness of the preacher 
was a source of enjoyment to the congregation. 

Although the artistic ideal discussed above was seldom 
achieved, most preachers attempted some approximation of it. 
Often the intensity of the didactic motive within the sermon 
and the preacher prevented this ideal from being realized. In 
fact, the artistic development of the sermon diminished as the 
didactic intensity of the preacher increased. When angered by 
some breach in moral behavior, the preacher devoted himself 
to correcting that evil and gave little attention to artistic con- 
siderations. Rather the preacher quoted text after text, each 
clearly related to the moral problem at hand; the demand for 
clarity superseding the demand for artistry. Similarly, when 
the preacher was teaching a philosophical idea unfamiliar to 
his listeners he presented texts which directly and literally 
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proved his thesis. Only when the didactic impulse was not so 
strong was the artistic element allowed to shape the sermon. 

The aesthetic element in the medieval sermon is not al- 
ways obvious to the modern reader, principally because of 
the special cultural tradition shared by the preacher and his 
listeners. The preacher expressed his ideas in the form most 
understandable to a specific community at a specific time in 
its history. Thus, the modern reader finds it difficult to follow 
gematriyyaot, which were commonplace to the medieval lis- 
tener. The more intense the cultural tradition within a certain 
community, the more difficult it is for outsiders to follow the 
artistry of the preacher. 

Some rhetorical devices used by most preachers were 
not deleted even when a powerful didactic tension existed 
between the preacher and his listeners. Such devices included 
the classical rhetorical techniques of ethical literature like the 
story, the fable, the joke, and the epigram. However, the aes- 
thetic value of the medieval sermon rested mainly on the el- 
ement of surprise. 

Another important reason why the rhetorical artistry of 
the medieval homily remains obscure to the modern reader 
is that few sermons of that period have survived in the form 
in which they were delivered. The process of committing a 
sermon to writing usually resulted in changing its structure 
and even its purpose. In a written sermon, and more so ina 
printed one, the content was not confined to an immediate 
problem of interest only to one community. In writing down 
his sermon the preacher gave the problems wider meaning 
and a more general applicability, but at the cost of losing the 
immediacy of impact of the oral version. Obviously, in a writ- 
ten sermon most of the rhetorical devices lose much of their 
effect. Because a book must be written in a form that bears 
repeated reading, the element of surprise, the most impor- 
tant rhetorical device of the oral sermon, was superfluous 
and meaningless. Accordingly, it is impossible to judge the 
artistry of the oral sermon by those which have come down 
to us in writing. 

In writing down their sermons, some preachers remained 
relatively faithful to the original texts delivered orally. Oth- 
ers departed so completely from the oral form that the writ- 
ten sermon is almost a different work. Most of the sermons 
that survive are between these two types, i.e., they preserve 
the main elements of the oral form but have lost their origi- 
nal structure, rhetorical devices, and special didactic themes. 
Many ancient homiletic works did not reach the Middle Ages 
in their original form, but were arranged in an exegetical man- 
ner where each verse is explained. Medieval writers followed 
the tradition of the ancient sages and left a large body of litera- 
ture whose character is somewhere between the homiletic and 
the exegetic. This category includes some of the most signifi- 
cant medieval works, such as those of Isaac b. Moses *Arama 
in Spain, Moses Alshekh and Solomon Alkabez in Safed, and 
Judah Loew b. Bezalel of Prague. Medieval homiletic literature 
falls into two groups: that based upon oral preaching, and that 
based purely upon written exegesis. The major distinction is 
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that exegetic works comment successively upon every verse 
without establishing a connection between the commentar- 
ies. Homiletic exegesis chooses problems from the Torah and 
comments upon them at length. This selectivity of both text 
and theme separates homiletic works from purely exegetic 
works. Homilies such as these, however, have little to do with 
oral preaching and rhetorical art. 


History 

No other body of Hebrew literature has received so little 
attention from modern scholars as homiletic literature. There 
is not even a comprehensive study of the field, and only a 
few critical editions of important works exist. Most homiletic 
works remain in manuscript, and those that were printed 
lack scholarly bibliography. There are very few studies of in- 
dividual homilists, biographically or bibliographically. At 
present it is therefore impossible to give a detailed history 
of the Hebrew homily. Nevertheless a rough outline is pos- 
sible. 

In the early Middle Ages oral homilies were delivered, 
but preachers usually did not write down their sermons, which 
were thereby lost. During the gaonic period, vast literary work 
was done in homiletics, but as a continuation of early mi- 
drashic literature. Most of the extant midrashic works were 
compiled during that period, with medieval editors adding 
new material to the old. A few such works are Exodus Rabbah, 
Numbers Rabba, Genesis Rabbati, Midrash ha-Gadol, and later, 
anthologies like the famous *Yalkut Shimoni. Some original 
works, for example *Pirkei de-Rabbi Eliezer, were written in 
a manner similar to the ancient homiletic tradition. Appar- 
ently, during this period rearranging and editing old homi- 
letic material was a sufficient substitute for creative work, at 
least in the area of writing. 

The first example of original medieval homiletic work 
is found in She’iltot by *Aha of Shabha. Modern studies have 
shown this to be a collection of homilies, delivered orally and 
then written down, whose main aim was halakhic elucidation 
but which also dealt with aggadic, moral, and ethical prob- 
lems. She’iltot has a definite rhetorical structure, based upon a 
thesis, a question, an answer, an exposition, and a conclusion. 
This literature flourished in Babylonia in the gaonic period, 
and was transmitted to Palestine. She’iltot was translated or 
edited from the Aramaic into Hebrew in the form of the Sefer 
ve-Hizhir (1880), which may also be only a surviving remnant 
of a greater body of homiletic literature. 

In Europe the growth of homiletic literature proper (ex- 
cluding editing of old midrashic material) is closely connected 
with the flourishing of Jewish *philosophy. The first such 
homiletic work extant is Abraham bar Hiyya’s Hegyon ha-Ne- 
fesh, a collection of four sermons, whose common theme is 
repentance. Abraham bar Hiyya was followed by Jacob *Ana- 
toli and other philosophical homilists who created a school of 
homilists that continued to develop until the expulsion of the 
Jews from Spain (Isaac Arama, the author of Akedat Yizhak, 
being one of the last of this school). The philosophical hom- 
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ilist faced a new series of problems, i.e., the formulation of a 
homiletic connection between biblical verses and philosophi- 
cal ideas, derived from Plato or Aristotle, which have no ba- 
sis in the Bible. The artistry of the philosophical homilist was 
demonstrated when he succeeded in proving that seemingly 
foreign philosophical ideas, if interpreted in the right homi- 
letic manner, have a basis in the Scriptures. 

At about the same time, another school of homilists was 
developing among the Hasidei Ashkenaz in Germany. Sefer 
Hasidim, the main ethical work of this movement, contains 
hundreds of long and short homilies on ethical themes, ex- 
tensively used by subsequent moralists and homilists, first 
in Germany and then in Safed and in Eastern Europe. The 
esoteric theological literature of this movement also contains 
much homiletic material. However, the main contribution 
of the Hasidei Ashkenaz to Hebrew homiletics was the formu- 
lation of hermeneutical methods of homiletic interpretation 
of verses from the Bible, prayers, and piyyutim. These meth- 
ods, based upon study of the letters in each section of the 
sacred literature, checking their meaning in notarikon and 
counting their numerical value, among dozens of other de- 
vices, served the later Hebrew homilists especially in East- 
ern Europe. 

To a large extent kabbalistic literature was also based 
on homiletic works. Some, like the Zohar and the Sefer ha- 
*Bahir, were pseudepigraphical and written in the manner of 
early midrashim. In these works medieval homiletics were 
expressed in the language of the tannaitic period. However, 
some kabbalists, like Bahya ben Asher in his homiletic exegesis 
of the Torah, also developed contemporary homiletics, using 
the accepted medieval norms. Many kabbalists, for example, 
Nahmanides and Bahya b. Asher in Kad ha-Kemah, also wrote 
quasi-rabbinic sermons in which they did not reveal, or did 
not stress, their kabbalistic teachings. Kabbalistic homiletic 
literature penetrated to new depths the symbolic significance 
of the ancient texts and later generations have made use of 
their hermeneutical methods. 

One of the peaks in the development of Hebrew homi- 
letic literature was reached in Italy during the Renaissance 
and the 17" century. Some of the greatest Hebrew homilists - 
Judah *Moscato, Azariah *Figo, Leone of Modena - lived in 
those periods. The general cultural atmosphere and the influ- 
ence of classical Latin rhetoric on Jewish scholars in Italy en- 
couraged preachers to devote more thought to the aesthetic 
aspects of the homily. Ideological controversies and moral 
admonishing were transmuted by a new concentration on 
the beauty of the sermon. All of the methods developed ear- 
lier - including those of the kabbalists - were used in a new 
and more aesthetic way. Nevertheless, this influence was not 
very great because the major source of 16" century Hebrew 
homiletic literature was Safed. 

After the expulsion from Spain, new centers of Jewish 
learning were established in other countries, especially Tur- 
key (Salonika, Smyrna) and Palestine. In these areas homiletic 
literature was infused with new vigor, and the foundation for 
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later and even modern homiletics was laid. Most of the im- 
portant preachers were of the school of Joseph *Taitazak, 
and the most important among them was Moses Alshekh. In 
his monumental collection of homilies, Moses treated every 
portion of the Torah in depth, raising numerous homiletical 
problems and developing exemplary literary homilies about 
each portion. Other writers in Safed, among them Solomon 
*Alkabez, contributed to the city’s fame as a homiletical cen- 
ter. During this period in the Ottoman Empire in general and 
Salonika, Smyrna, and Safed in particular, there was also an 
increase in the quantity of creative work in homiletics. East- 
ern Europe, although the population center of Jewry and 
soon to be the cultural center as well, came completely un- 
der the influence of the East. Many works of the hundreds of 
preachers in the East were lost or remained in manuscripts, 
but those which survived became the major source for later 
Hebrew homilists. 

During the 17 and 18 centuries, homiletics became 
the most developed branch of Jewish literature with the ex- 
ception of halakhic writings. The number of homiletic collec- 
tions compiled at this time probably reached into the thou- 
sands. All ideological conflicts of the period were recorded, 
or sometimes initiated, in the works of great writers and so- 
cially sensitive men like Judah Loew b. Bezalel or Ephraim 
Solomon ben Aaron of Luntschitz. The Shabbatean movement 
also produced homiletic literature; in fact, some of the great- 
est homiletic works of the period were written by believers 
in Shabbetai Zevi who only hinted at this belief in their writ- 
ings. Among them were *Elijah ha-Kohen of Smyrna (Shevet 
Musar), Jonathan *Eybeschuetz, and the anonymous author 
of the important collection, *Hemdat Yamim, one of the pe- 
riod’s best homiletic works in Hebrew. 

Hasidic literature of the 18 and 19‘ centuries is, from 
the point of view of literary forms, a direct continuation of 
the homiletic literature produced in Eastern Europe by pre- 
ceding generations. Like most homiletic works, hasidic homi- 
lies are kabbalistic in ideology and moralistic in expression. 
*Hasidism, however, is the only religious movement in Juda- 
ism which made homiletic literature its dominant, and for a 
long time, almost exclusive means of expression. Few hasidic 
works were written as ethical works, and since 1815 some col- 
lections of stories are found in hasidic literature; but collec- 
tions of homilies were the only writings produced by early and 
most important hasidic teachers — *Jacob Joseph of Polonnoye, 
*Dov Baer of Mezhirich, *Levi Isaac of Berdichev, *Elimelech 
of Lyzhansk, *Nahman of Bratslav, and even *Shneur Zalman 
of Lyady (whose Tanya is written in the manner of an ethical 
book). In the court of the hasidic rabbi, the Sabbath sermon 
acquired new importance because it became the rabbi’s chief 
means of teaching the theology of the new movement to his 
disciples. Studying the homiletic teachings of the rabbi be- 
came in some cases more important than the study of hala- 
khah. Even today, hasidic rabbis publish their teachings in the 
form of homilies. 

[Joseph Dan] 
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Modern Period 

The modern sermon, traditional derashah, has a tendency to 
find its way into print, though by definition its efficacy lay in 
the spoken word. Not only did preachers themselves publish 
their sermons, but also relatives, friends, and admirers fre- 
quently did so as an act of posthumous respect, accompanied 
by the apologetic statement “by public demand.” Sometimes 
sermons were published by listeners who wrote out from 
memory sermons they had heard. The sermon stands midway 
between the derashah and the lecture, the dividing line, par- 
ticularly in their published form, not always being very clear. 
As with the derashah, sermonic literature can be an important 
source for the social and religious history of a given period. 


HISTORY. Modern homiletic literature begins in the 19» cen- 
tury (see *Preaching), but its antecedents lie in the 17" and 
18 centuries. Refugees from Spain and Portugal brought with 
them to Amsterdam, London, Hamburg, Bordeaux, Bayonne 
and elsewhere a tradition of sermons in the vernacular - prob- 
ably influenced by the Church (see the bibliography of Span- 
ish and Portuguese sermons in M. Kayserling’s supplements 
to his Bibliothek juedischer Kanzelredner, 1870-72, 2 vols.; C. 
Roth, Mag. Bibl. 322 ff.). In the 18 century sermons delivered 
in synagogues on patriotic occasions were usually published, 
some of them in translation from the original Hebrew or 
Yiddish. Moses Mendelssohn wrote the sermon which David 
Fraenkel delivered in Berlin on the occasion of the victories of 
Frederick 11 at Rossbach and Leuthen during the Seven Years’ 
War (1757, published by M. Kayserling, Zum Siegesfeste, 1866; 
see also Rosenbach, An American Jewish Bibliography (1926), 
no. 36; also in English, C. Roth, ibid., 324; Rosenbach, ibid., 
nos. 35; 37%; 38, 42). Similarly, Mendelssohn composed a sermon 
for Aaron Moses on the occasion of the Peace of Hubertusburg 
(1763). A sermon written in Hebrew on the death of Freder- 
ick 11 in 1786 by N.H. Wessely was translated into German by 
L. Bendavid (for England see C. Roth, ibid.; for an 18th-cen- 
tury example in the U.S. see Rosenbach ibid., no. 80, cf. Roth, 
ibid., 325, no. 26). On the occasion of the coronation of Franz 
I as emperor of Austria (1792), Moses Muenz preached a ser- 
mon in Vienna which was published in German translation; 
and David Sinzheim devoted one to the “glorious victories” of 
Napoleon in 1805. The Napoleonic Wars also occasioned ser- 
mons by Prussian rabbis as when special services were held for 
Jews who volunteered for the Prussian forces (cf. S.M. Weyl’s 
sermon Hoffnung und Vertrauen held in Berlin on March 28, 
1813, translated from the Hebrew by I.L. Auerbach; and L.J. 
Saalschuetz, Rede und Gebet, Koenigsberg, 1815). The coming 
of peace in 1814 was celebrated by Herz Homberg in a sermon 
in Vienna, and by M. Benlevi in Hildesheim. 


THE SERMON IN THE AGE OF REFORM. While the patriotic 
sermon continued to occupy an important place in the mod- 
ern preacher's repertory (see below: Subjects and Titles), the 
age of emancipation and synagogue reform brought to the 
fore the regular Sabbath and festival sermon in the vernacular, 
which have since constituted the bulk of homiletic literature. 
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The traditionalists at first opposed the new sermon as much 
as other reforms, and for a time its use was restricted to its 
innovators. The consistorial system introduced by Napoleon 
in France and its dependencies in other European countries, 
included a provision which required the rabbi to deliver his 
sermon in the vernacular. In Germany such sermons were 
first delivered, among other places, in I. *Jacobson’s school in 
Seesen, the Philanthropin school in Frankfurt, the private Re- 
form services held in Berlin, the new Temple in Hamburg, and 
the improvised services arranged at the Leipzig fairs. In his Die 
Gottesdienstlichen Vortraege der Juden (1832), L. *Zunz, one of 
the early preachers, showed the antiquity of the Jewish homily 
in the vernacular. His sermons at the Reform services in Ber- 
lin, two of which appeared separately in 1817 and 1820, were 
published in 1823. Others among the early preachers whose 
sermons were published either singly or in collections were 
Joseph b. Wolf, Dessau; Israel Jacobson, Seesen and Berlin; LL. 
*Auerbach, Leipzig; David *Friedlaender, E. Kley, and G. *Sa- 
lomon, Berlin and Hamburg; and Joseph von Maier, Stuttgart. 
In Vienna, I.N. *Mannheimer introduced German sermons in 
1821. Some Orthodox rabbis, such as J. *Ettlinger, I. *Bernays, 
S.R. *Hirsch, Z.B. *Auerbach, and S. Plessner soon recognized 
the futility of opposing such a useful vehicle of religious in- 
fluence and instruction and published sermons of their own. 
Before the middle of the 19" century, men like M. *Creizen- 
ach, M. *Jost, S. *Herxheimer, S. *Formstecher, A. *Geiger, L. 
*Philippsohn, J.L. *Saalschuetz, and M. *Sachs occupied pul- 
pits in German synagogues and published their sermons in 
book form or in special periodicals (see below). 


SERMONS IN EUROPE 1850- . The printed sermon became 
a well-established genre of Jewish literature in Europe by the 
middle of the 19» century, a time in which Protestant ser- 
monic literature flourished in Victorian England in partic- 
ular. In Germany, Reform rabbis like Samuel Holdheim, A. 
Geiger, the historian Levi *Herzfeld, scholars M. *Joel and J. 
*Perles, N. and A. *Bruell, and Marcus *Horovitz, and prom- 
inent preachers L. *Stein, S. *Maybaum, D. *Leindoerfer had 
their sermons published. Congregations in Austria and the 
German-speaking parts of Hungary, Bohemia, Moravia, Slo- 
vakia, and even Galicia and Romania offered their pulpits to 
preachers from Germany and vice versa. Thus A. *Jellinek was 
active both in Leipzig and Vienna; A. *Schwarz in Karlsruhe 
and Vienna; David *Kaufmann in Berlin and Budapest as was 
Joel *Mueller. To Vienna belong the sermons of M. *Guede- 
mann, A. *Schmiedl, D. *Feuchtwang, and H.P. *Chajes; the 
latter's sermons appeared both in German and Italian (from 
his Florence and Trieste period). In Hungary, too, Reform 
produced a sermonic literature in German and Hungarian 
by such prominent scholars and preachers as H.B. Fassel; L. 
and J. *Loew, S. *Hevesi, A. Perls, and A. Kiss. Even in Poland 
and Russia the first attempts at Reform were accompanied by 
sermons in German as exemplified by those published by W. 
Tugendhaft (Vilna, 1843), S.A. *Schwabacher (Odessa, 1875, 
1884) and I.W. Olschwanger (St. Petersburg, 1879). Early ser- 
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mons in the U.S. (see below) were also preached and printed 
in German. Prominent preachers in the early 20 century 
who published sermons were C. Seligmann and L. *Baeck 
among Reform rabbis, S. *Breuer and N.A. *Nobel among 
the Orthodox. 


ENGLAND. In England, from the middle of the 19‘ century, 
both Orthodox and Reform synagogue sermons began to be 
published: A. Belais (Biblical Expositions, English and He- 
brew, 1844); Raphael Meldola (1844), I. Albu (A Word in Due 
Season, 1853); M.H. Bresslau (1858); of mild or radical Re- 
form tendencies are those of D.W. Marks (1851, 1862, 1865); 
M. Joseph (1893, 1906, 1930), Israel *Abrahams and Claude 
G. *Montefiore (1895”, 1906) I.I. *Mattuck (1937); A.A. Green 
(1935); and several volumes by Ignaz *Maybaum (1951, 1962, 
1965) dealing with the theological problems arising from the 
Holocaust. Sermons were published by four successive chief 
rabbis of Great Britain: N.M. and H. *Adler, J.H. *Hertz, and 
I. *Brodie. Other rabbis whose sermons were published in- 
cluded: H. *Gollancz (1909, 1916, 1924), E. Levine (1935), S.L. 
Lehrman (1957), and A. Cohen (1960). The chief rabbis in 
South Africa, J.L. *Landau (1936) and L.I. Rabinowitz (19527, 
1955) had their sermons printed, as did J. Newman (1958). Ear- 
lier, some German sermons had been translated into English 
(cf. G. Solomon, Twelve Sermons, 1893). 


FRANCE AND OTHER EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. In France 
the outstanding preacher in the 19 century was Chief Rabbi 
Zadoc Kahn, several volumes of whose sermons were pub- 
lished (1875, 1878, 1886-96). Also published were the sermons 
of chief rabbis J.W. Klein (1863); Alfred *Levy (1896); M.A. 
Weil (1880), B. Lipman (1928), and J. Kaplan. Many sermons in 
Dutch appeared in print (see Kayserling, Bibliothek Juedischer 
Kanzelredner 2 (1872), 69-70). Some of the Danish sermons by 
J.N. Mannheimer (1819), who was Danish by birth and served 
as preacher in Copenhagen (1816-21), were printed. The ser- 
mons of A.A. *Wolff, who preached in Danish, French, and 
German, and more recently, of M. Melchior and WS. Jacobson 
(1941) were published as were the Swedish sermons of M. Eh- 
renpreis (see Kayserling, ibid. 70-71). Among the printed ser- 
mons of Italian preachers are those of Lelio della *Torre (1834, 
1869, 1879, 1904), Marco Tedeschi (1866, 1929), S.D. *Luzzatto 
(1857), S.H. *Margulies (1891, 1956), E. *Benamozegh (1886), 
D. Prato (1950), and D.A. Vivanti (1929). Early Spanish or Por- 
tuguese sermons have already been mentioned; those by the 
Portuguese rabbi and scholar M.B. *Amzalak were published 
in 1927. There is also a homiletical literature in Ladino. Ser- 
mons in Russian, Polish, and Romanian were preached and 
published by the few modern, usually government-appointed 
rabbis in these countries, such as M. Jastrow, S. *Poznanski, 
and M. *Schorr. Some sermons have even been translated into 
Marathi (H. Alder, 1878; B.S. Ashtumker, The Jewish Pulpit and 
Sermons, Bombay, 1878). 


YIDDISH AND HEBREW SERMONS. The arrival of large num- 
bers of East European immigrants in England and the USS., 
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where Yiddish remained their language for at least one gen- 
eration, resulted in additional homiletical literature in that 
language. In those countries collections of Yiddish sermons 
were published more as an aid to preachers than for the gen- 
eral public (see below). There is little original modern ser- 
monic literature in Hebrew. In 1812-13 six sermons in Ger- 
man by Joseph b. Wolf of Dessau appeared with a Hebrew 
translation. Sermons by I.N. Mannheimer were translated into 
Hebrew (1865) as were those by A. Jellinek (1861, 1891, 1906, 
1930). For the sermons of N.A. Nobel see Hagut ve-Halakhah 
(1969). Some Orthodox rabbis adopted the new medium, 
such as M.A. *Amiel (Derashot el-Ammi, 1924, and Hegyonot 
el-Ammi, 1933-36); J.L. *Zirelsohn (Maarkhei Lev, 1932); and 
A. Lewin (Ha-Derash ve-ha-Iyyun, 1928). 


SUBJECTS AND TITLES. Collections of sermons often contain 
material for all occasions by the same author, or such material 
by different authors arranged according to subjects: Sabbath 
(Pentateuch readings), festivals - or the two combined; bar 
and bat mitzvah; weddings and funerals; rabbis’ inaugural and 
farewell; consecrations of synagogues, cemeteries, and other 
communal institutions; and various anniversaries and jubilees. 
The Russian pogroms of 1903 and after produced many protest 
sermons. Patriotic sermons included those given on the occa- 
sion of national holidays, the restoration of peace, sovereign’s 
birthday or death, wars and victories - which represent the least 
commendable category, especially when preachers indulged in 
chauvinistic sentiments and addressed volunteers or draftees. 

A curiosity is a sermon preached for duelling students 
at Vienna. Sermons to children and youth, such as those by 
Charlotte de *Rothschild (also translated into German) and 
Simeon *Singer (1908), also constitute a special category. The 
title, especially of individual sermons, reflects the subject of 
the address. Collections often appear under such titles as Sab- 
bath Sermons, Festival Sermons or just Sermons; but more fan- 
ciful names are also found, e.g., My Religion, Oaks and Acorns, 
Reaching for the Moon, God on Trial, Hear, Oh Israel, and Short 
and Sweet. Some sermons, published in languages other than 
Hebrew, have secondary Hebrew titles which are not always 
identical with the main title. Occasionally preachers devote a 
series of sermons to a particular subject (M. Horovitz, Der Tal- 
mud, 1883; S. Carlebach, Das Gebet des R. Nechunjoh b. Hakko- 
noh, 1903; Ehad mi Yodea, 1896; S. Hirsch, Die Messiaslehre der 
Juden in Kanzel vortraegen, 1843). Others wrote philosophical 
lectures (cf. R. Lewin, Mose und Kant, 1924). 


FORM AND STYLE. Sermons, of course, reflect the literary 
ability of the preacher. Some sermons are written in a mag- 
nificent style, others are hardly readable. Nineteenth-century 
preachers produced an extremely ornate sermonic style, while 
modern preachers use a more sober and simple idiom. Ser- 
mons vary greatly in Jewish substance, ranging from the more 
or less original exposition of Bible and Midrash, with mor- 
als applied to contemporary problems, to the development 
of philosophical themes and the declamation of humanistic 
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and ethical ideals as the essence of Judaism. Some sermons 
are long, having required at least an hour to deliver, others are 
short and pithy expositions which must have held the atten- 
tion of the congregation to the end. There is even a sermon 
in verse (M. Jacobson, 1894). 


FORM OF PUBLICATION. Some authors have published gen- 
eral collections of sermons. Others have published, either 
singly or in small groups, sermons delivered on special oc- 
casions. There are also collections of general or occasional 
sermons edited by different authors. These collections, along 
with periodicals devoted to sermonic literature, were intended 
mainly for the “professional” preacher. Among the collections 
of sermons the following should be mentioned: in German, 
S.L. Liepmannssohn’s Israelitische Predigtbibliothek, 1842; W. 
Levy’s collection of the same name in 1916; and, above all, M. 
Kayserling’s Bibliothek juedischer Kanzelredner (2 vols., 1870, 
1872). In English, Best Jewish Sermons (ed. I. Teplitz); G. Ze- 
likovitch’s Der Idish-Amerikaner Redner (521 sermons in Eng- 
lish, Hebrew, and Yiddish, 1922+); the Manuals of...Sermons 
published since 1943 by the Rabbinical Council of America; 
the I. Bettan Memorial volume published by the Central Con- 
ference of American Rabbis, 1961; and The American Rabbi, 
1961-62. For collections of Yiddish sermons see above. Ser- 
monic periodicals included S.H. Sonneschein’s Homiletische 
Monatsschrift fuer Rabbiner (1868); L. Philippson’s Israelitisches 
Predigtund Schulmagazin (1834-36); Katheder und Kanzel 
(1894); and Homiletische Zeitschrift (Yein Levanon, 1912-13). 
For English periodicals see U.S. below. There were also homi- 
letical journals in Hungarian. 

A related type of literature are the collections of homi- 
letic material, of which there are many in Hebrew and Yid- 
dish, and which can also be found in handbooks for rabbis. 
An early work of this kind is A. Ehrenteil’s Ha-Maggid - Der 
juedische Prediger (1854). 


HOMILETICS. Many works, mostly lectures given at rab- 
binical seminaries, have been published as teaching manu- 
als for student teachers and as contributions to homiletics 
as a branch of Jewish learning. Other works, like Zunz’s fa- 
mous Gottesdienstliche Vortraege, describe the history of the 
synagogue sermon. Between 1844 and 1856 E. Kley published 
his Predigt-Skizzen, Beitrage zu einer kuenftigen Homiletik (2 
vols.). Also of importance are S. Maybaum’s Juedische Homile- 
tik (with texts and themes, 1890); L. Philippson’s Die Rhetorik 
und juedische Homiletik of the same year; and J. Wohlgemuth’s 
Beitraege zu einer juedischen Homiletik (1903-64). In French 
there is M. Weill’s La Parole de Dieu; ou, La Chaire israélite 
ancienne et moderne (1880); and in English, A. Cohen’s Jew- 
ish Homiletics (1937); S.B. Freehof’s Modern Jewish Preaching 
(1941); and Aspects of Homiletics (HUC-J1R, 1957). In Hebrew 
mention should be made of S.J. Glickberg’s Ha-Derashah be- 
Yisrael (1940) and Torat ha-Derashah (1948). 


IN THE U.S. The first Jewish sermon printed in the U.S. was 
one delivered by R.H.I. Karigal at Newport, R.1., in 1773. 
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HOMILETIC LITERATURE 


However, recognition of the sermon as an integral part of the 
synagogue service only came after Isaac Leeser obtained the 
right to preach regularly in 1843. Leeser published his sermons 
which were delivered in English to an Orthodox congregation, 
in Discourses - Argumentative and Devotional (2 vols. 1837) 
and Discourses on the Jewish Religion (10 vols. 1866-67). 

During the mid-19"* century the Reform movement, pre- 
dominantly under German influence, gained strength. The 
sermon as an essential feature of the service was a Reform in- 
novation and the pulpit was an important means of expound- 
ing Reform ideas. For some time during the 19'* century the 
most renowned Jewish preachers in the U.S. spoke in German, 
and many of their discourses were printed in that language 
(see HJ, 7, 1945, 103). Inevitably the use of German declined, 
especially after 1833, when Hebrew Union College began to or- 
dain English-speaking rabbis. At this time the Sunday service 
became an institution of the Reform avant-garde. Such ser- 
vices were usually a mere framework for the rabbi’s address, 
many of which were printed, e.g., the series of 36 delivered by 
Joseph Krauskopf. The Sunday service declined after World 
War 1, though it was continued by such prominent figures as 
Abba Hillel Silver and Solomon B. Freehof. 

Whether delivered in English or German, the Jewish 
sermon exhibited the influence of the contemporary Protes- 
tant sermon. After 1880, there arose a large Yiddish-speak- 
ing community whose rabbis and *maggidim used the mode 
of textual exposition long developed among Jews. One of the 
most famous of the maggidim of this period was Zevi Hirsch 
Masliansky, some of whose addresses were issued, either 
in Yiddish or in translation. A distinguished Conservative 
preacher, I.H. Levinthal, exemplifies the successful marriage 
of “derush” and the style of the English pulpit. Although pul- 
pit oratory has declined in significance, the output of printed 
sermons is considerable, whether in the form of single ad- 
dresses or collections published by individual rabbis or rab- 
binical associations. 

Recording devices, which are readily available, have 
made the perpetuation of the pulpit message easier. Likewise, 
there is copious material on the art of preaching. Rabbinic 
periodicals present texts and subjects, and even compilations 
of sentences and phrases, classified and indexed, intended to 
provide preachers with oratorical sparkle. 


[Alexander Carlebach] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Gliksberg, Ha-Derashah be- Yisrael (1940); 
I. Bettan, Studies in Jewish Preaching (1939); Zunz-Albeck, Derashot; 
Zinberg, Sifrut, passim; S. Shalem, Rabbi Moshe Alsheikh (1966); S. 
Baron, Social and Religious History of the Jews, 6 (1969), 152ff.; H.R. 
Rabinowitz, Deyoknaot shel Darshanim (1967); S.K. Mirsky, Al ha- 
Darshanut ve-Sifrut ha-Derush ba-Amerikah (1938); Zunz, Vortraege. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Melamed in: Aryeh Yishag (2003), 107-30; 
M. Fachter, in: Erez Yisrael be-Hagut ha- Yehudi bi-Ymei ha-Beinayim 
(1991), 290-319; K. Kaplan, in: Yahudut Zemanenu (1994), 169-200; J. 
Dan in: Ha-Safrut (1972), 558-67; idem, in: World Congress for Jewish 
Studies, 6:3 (1977) 203-13; idem. in: Ha-Tarbut ha-Ammamit (1996), 
141-53; J. Elbaum, in: ibid., 167-81; H. Turninsky, in: ibid., 183-95; 
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HOMOLKA, OSCAR 


S. Regev, in: Daat (2003), 201-19; M. Halamish, in: Yakhin (2002), 
19-24; D. Schwartz, in: Meah Shenot Ziyyonut Datit (2003) 357-3923 
A. Taub, in: Talmud Torah be-Halakha, be-Hashkafa u-ve-Hinukh 
ha- Yehudi (2002), 101-8; M. Piekarz, The Beginning of Hasidism: Ide- 
ological Trends in Derush and Musar Literature (Hebrew) (1978); Y. 
Hasidai, “Reishit Darkam shel ha-Hasidim ve-ha-Mitnaggedim le-Or 
Safrut ha-Derush” (Diss., 1984); M. Fachter, “Safrut ha-Derush ve-ha- 
Musar shel Hakhmei Zefat be-Meah ha-16; (Diss., 1976); Z. Gross, at: 
http://hsf.bgu.ac.il/cjt/files/electures/sifruthadrush.htm; K. Kaplan, 
Ortodoxia ba-Olam he-Hadash: Rabbanim u-Derashot be-Amerikah 
(1881-1924) (2002). 


HOMOLKA, OSCAR (1898-1978), Austrian actor. By the age 
of 30, Homolka had played more than 400 parts in Austria and 
Germany, among them the title roles in Shakespeare's Rich- 
ard mand Eugene O’Neill’s The Emperor Jones. For 10 years un- 
der Max Reinhardt’s management he acted in Shaw, Galswor- 
thy and Edgar Wallace. When Hitler came to power, Homolka 
emigrated to England. His London debut was in Close Quarters 
(1935). He also played in Power and Glory (1938), an anti-Fascist 
drama by the Capek brothers. He appeared on Broadway in I 
Remember Mama (1944), Ibsen’s The Master Builder (1955), and 
the Japanese play, Rashomon (1959). He died in Sussex. 


HOMOSEXUALITY. Among the sexual perversions pro- 
scribed as criminal offenses in the moral code of the Torah 
are homosexual relations between males (Lev. 18:22). Both of- 
fending parties are threatened with capital punishment (Lev. 
20:13), though minors under 13 years of age are exempt from 
this as from any other penalty (Sanh. 54a). Talmudic law ex- 
tends the prohibition, but not the penalty, which is limited to 
flagellation, also to lesbianism, i.e., homosexual intimacies be- 
tween women, based on the general warning not to indulge in 
the abhorrent practices of the Egyptians and the Canaanites 
(Sifra 9:8). While the laws on both offenses are codified by 
Maimonides (Yad, Issurei Biah, 1:14; and 21:8), the prohibi- 
tion of homosexuality proper is omitted from R. Joseph Caro’s 
Shulhan Arukh. This omission reflects the perceived absence 
of homosexuality among Jews rather than any difference of 
views on the criminality of these acts. The Bible refers to ac- 
tual incidents involving homosexuality only in describing the 
abominations of the sinful city of Sodom, where the entire 
population demanded of Lot the surrender of his visitors “that 
we may know them” (Gen. 19:5), ie., have carnal knowledge 
of them (hence the common use of the term “sodomy” for 
homosexuality), and again in the story of similar conduct by 
a group of Benjamites in Gibeah, leading to a disastrous civil 
war (Judg. 19-20). In addition to these isolated cases, the Tal- 
mud records that the Egyptian Potiphar purchased Joseph “for 
himself” (Sot. 13b), that is, for homosexual purposes (Rashi). 
For the talmudic period, too, the records know of very few 
such incidents (see TJ, Sanh. 6:6, 23c; Jos., Ant. 15:25-30). An 
instructive indication of the rare incidence of homosexuality 
among Jews may also be found in the interesting history of a 
legal enactment designed to prevent it. To this end R. Judah 
forbade two bachelors to sleep together under one blanket 
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(Kid. 4:14); but the view of the sages prevailed that there was 
no need for such a safeguard against homosexuality (Kid. 82a). 
Maimonides (Yad, Issurei Bi’ah 22:2) still followed the Talmud 
in holding that “Jews are not suspect to practice homosexual- 
ity, and therefore permitted two males to be closeted together. 
By the 16" century conditions had evidently changed to in- 
duce Caro, after recording this view, to add: “Nevertheless, in 
our times, when lewdness is rampant, one should abstain from 
being alone with another male” (Sh. Ar., EH 24). Yet, a cen- 
tury later R. Joel *Sirkes again suspended the restriction, ex- 
cept as a praiseworthy act of piety, on the ground that “in our 
lands [Poland] such lewdness is unheard of” (Bayit Hadash to 
Tur, EH 24). Rabbinic sources advance various reasons for the 
strict ban on homosexuality which, incidentally, is regarded as 
a universal law included among “the Seven Commandments 
of the Sons of Noah” (Sanh. 57b-58a). It is an unnatural per- 
version, debasing the dignity of man (Sefer ha-Hinnukh, no. 
209). Moreover, such acts frustrate the procreative purpose 
of sex, just as do any other forms of “spilling the seed in vain” 
(ibid.). A third objection is seen in the damage to family life, 
by the homosexual abandoning his wife (Tos. and R. Asher 
to Ned. 51a). Jewish law, then, rejected the view that homo- 
sexuality was to be regarded merely as a disease or as mor- 
ally neutral, categorically rejecting the view that homosexual 
acts “between two consenting adults” were to be judged by the 
same criterion as heterosexual marriage — that is, whether they 
were intended to foster a permanent relation of love. Jewish 
law holds that no hedonistic ethic, even if called “love,” can 
justify the morality of homosexuality any more than it can le- 
gitimize adultery or incest, however genuinely such acts may 
be performed out of love and by mutual consent. 


[Immanuel Jakobovits] 


With the coming of the “sexual revolution” and the 
breakdown of old taboos in Western society since the 1960s, 
attitudes toward homosexuality have greatly changed. While 
Orthodox Judaism continues to view homosexuality with ab- 
horrence, the more liberal movements have sanctioned gay 
congregations and even gay marriages, removing the stigma 
entirely from such relationships. 

See also *Lesbianism. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ogar ha-Posekim, 9 (1965), 236-8; L.M. Ep- 
stein, Sex Laws and Customs in Judaism, (1948), 64f., 134-8; N. Lamm, 
in: Jewish Life, 35 (1967-68), no. 3, 11ff; no. 5, 53ff. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
puy: D. Shneer and K. Aviv (eds.), Queer Jews (2002); D. Boyarin et 
al. (eds.), Queer Theory and the Jewish Question (2003). 


HOND, MEIJER DE (1882-1943), Dutch rabbi and author. 
After studying in Amsterdam (where he was born) and in Ber- 
lin, De Hond returned to his native city, where he was espe- 
cially active on behalf of workingmen and youth. He founded 
periodicals and established religious and philanthropic or- 
ganizations, such as “Betsalel” and “De Joodse Invalide” A 
splendid speaker and prolific author, he wrote many sketches 
of ghetto life (Kiekjes, 1926), warm and rather romanticized 
descriptions of his milieu, and a play, Rabbie Akiba (1934). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Nussbaum, in: Elleh Ezkerah, 2 (1957), 


22-28. 
[Frederik Jacob Hirsch] 


HONDURAS, republic of Central America with 6,975,205 
inhabitants in 2005. The proceedings of the Inquisition at- 
test to the presence of Jews in Honduras during the colonial 
period, but very little information is available on the subject. 
A small number of Jews reached Honduras during the 19'* 
century. Central European immigrants, some of whom came 
via other South American countries and Mexico, began to 
arrive in Honduras around 1920. In 1928 another five fami- 
lies came from Poland. A community was not established, 
however, until the arrival of some refugees from Germany. In 
1935 the government announced its readiness to accept Jew- 
ish scientists and educators from Germany, but the offer was 
not adequately exploited. In 1939 restrictions were imposed on 
the entry of Jews, blacks, and gypsies. Nevertheless, a consid- 
erable number of Jews were saved during the war by Hondu- 
ran consuls in Europe who issued them passports and visas, 
frequently illegally. By 1947 there were 129 Jews in the coun- 
try, and another 64 arrived the following year. During the next 
two decades Jews emigrated from Honduras, and a cen- 
sus taken in 1967 found 86 Jews in Tegucigalpa, the capital. 
Twenty-two of the 42 children aged 1-17 were the offspring 
of intermarriages. At the beginning of the 21% century there 
were only a few dozen Jews, living in San Pedro Sula, the 
economic center of the country, and Tegucigalpa. There 
is minimal community activity. The Comunidad Hebrea 
de Tegucigalpa, which sponsors educational activities for 
youth, is affiliated with the Federation of Jewish Communities 
in Central America and Panama. The Jewish National Fund 
and wizo also carry on activities. The only synagogue in 
the country was in San Pedro Sula together with a Sunday 
school. 

Honduras abstained in the vote for the partition of Pal- 
estine in 1947, but was one of the first countries to recognize 
the State of Israel in 1948 and diplomatic relations are on an 
ambassadorial level. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Shatzky, Yidishe Yishuvim in Latayn- 
Amerike (1952); A. Monk and J. Isaacson (eds.), Comunidades Judias 


de Latinoamérica (1968). 
[Moshe Nes El] 


HONEIN, the ancient port of the kingdom of Tlemcen. Af- 
ter 1391 large influx of Spanish refugees, among whom were 
members of the *Sasportas family, immigrated to Honein. 
Ephraim Alnaqua was the dayyan of the community for a long 
time, while Moses *Gabbai was co-dayyan. The community 
was largely made up of fishermen, merchants, and shipown- 
ers, and included merchants who carried on a considerable 
volume of trade with Europe. The town was abandoned by the 
Jews in 1509 because of the Spanish invasion. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.M. Hershman, Rabbi Isaac ben Sheshet 


Perfet and his Times (1943), index. 
[David Corcos] 
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HONEY 


HONEY (Heb. 31). The principal honey of Israel seems to 
have been a thick syrup made from either grapes or dates, 
called dibs in Arabic. It is often mentioned in lists of food- 
stuffs of the land (e.g., Deut. 8:8; 11 Sam. 17:29; 11 Chron. 31:5; 
for the phrase “land flowing with milk and honey” see *Milk). 
It is considered a delicacy (1 Kings 14:3; Ezek. 16:13), and is 
mentioned as the epitome of sweetness (Ps. 19:11; 119:103; 
Prov. 16:24; Ezek. 3:3). Along with leaven it was prohibited 
in burnt offerings (Lev. 2:4). Manna had the taste of “wafers 
(?) in honey” (Ex. 16:31), but the Talmud declares that it had 
this taste only for children (Yoma 75b). Its quality of sweet- 
ness caused it to be used figuratively for gracious and pleas- 
ant things, such as the words of God (Ps. 19:11; 119:103), the 
wisdom of Torah (Prov. 24:13; 25:16), the speech of a friend 
(Prov. 16:24; Song 4:11), as well as the seductive language of 
the strange woman (Prov. 5:3). Bees’ honey, found wild, is suf- 
ficiently rare to have been considered among the finest of 
foods (“honey out of the rock” in Deut. 32:13; Ps. 81:17). This 
wild honey figures prominently in the story of the wedding of 
*Samson at Timnah (Judg. 14), where Samson, having found 
honey amid a swarm of bees in the carcass (more plausibly, 
skeleton) of a lion he had killed, wagered 30 festal garments 
on the riddle “out of the eater came something to eat, out of 
the strong came something sweet” (Judg. 14:14). The Philis- 
tines, unable to solve the riddle, had Samson’s wife learn the 
answer: “What is sweeter than honey, what is stronger than 
a lion?” (Judg. 14:18). Samson, enraged, slaughtered 30 men 
in Ashkelon to pay the wager, and departed. Bees’ honey was 
also found in the forest, where it was eaten by Jonathan in vi- 
olation of his father’s oath (1 Sam. 14:24-30). Because it is the 
source of honey, the date is included among the seven choice 
agricultural species of Erez Israel (see Deut. 8:8). During the 
talmudic period, however, honey came to refer specifically to 
bees’ honey, with the result that a distinction was made; re- 
garding vows, the commonly accepted use of the word deter- 
mined the extent of the vow, and it was decided that “He who 
takes a vow to abstain from honey is permitted to eat date 
honey” (Ned. 6:9). 

In accordance with the rule “that which issues from an 
unclean creature is unclean” (Bek. 1:2) it should follow that 
bees’ honey is forbidden since the bee belongs to the class of 
unclean insects. The rabbis, however, permitted its use by as- 
serting that honey is not the product of the bee; it is merely 
stored in its body (Bek. 7b; likewise, a Neo-Assyrian text of 
the eighth century B.c.£. refers to the “buzzing insects that 
‘collect’ honey”). The custom practiced in many families, of 
dipping bread in honey (instead of the usual salt), during the 
period from Rosh ha-Shanah to Hoshana Rabba, symbolizes 
the wish for a sweet new year. Similarly, on Rosh Ha-Shanah, 
an apple is dipped in honey and eaten, and a prayer for a “good 
and sweet year” is recited. 

During the Middle Ages, there developed a picturesque 
ceremony of introducing the child to his Jewish studies; it in- 
cluded the custom of writing the letters of the alphabet on a 
slate and covering them with honey. These the child licked 
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HONG KONG 


with his tongue so that the words of the Scriptures might be 
as “sweet as honey” (Maaseh Rokeah, 295-6, Mahzor Vitry, 
ed. by S. Hurwitz (1923), 628, 508). Honey cake was a feature 
of the same ceremony. Called “Honig lekakh” in Yiddish, it is 
a favorite pastry to this day. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: ET, 7 (1956), 195-201; Eisenstein, Dinim, 81. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: CAD, D 1638; E. Firmage, in: ABD, 6:1150. 


[Tikva S. Frymer / Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 


HONG KONG, former British crown colony (1842-1997), S. 
China. The *Sassoon family arrived on the scene when Hong 
Kong was ceded to Great Britain in 1842. They transferred 
their offices from neighboring Canton to Hong Kong and 
helped to develop this new port. The Sassoons and the *Ka- 
doorie brothers made it their policy to employ only Jewish 
managers and clerks, mainly of Baghdadi origin. The Hong 
Kong Jewish community was first established in 1857 and the 
Ohel Leah synagogue, built by Sir Jacob Sassoon, was opened 
in 1900. The outbreak of World War 11 and the consequent 
Japanese occupation of Hong Kong temporarily suspended 
all Jewish activities there. The Jewish population numbered 
60 Sephardim in 1882; 100 in 1921, mainly Sephardim; 250 in 
1954, half Sephardim and half Ashkenazim; 230 in all in 1959; 
and 200 in 1968, 70 Sephardim and 130 Ashkenazim. An hon- 
orary consul of Israel resided in Hong Kong. 


[Rudolph Loewenthal] 


In 1974 it was stated that the Ohel Leah Synagogue and 
the Jewish Recreation Club in Hong Kong had a combined 
membership of some 450, but two years later the number was 
given as a mere 200. 

In 1973 Rev. Solomon Truzman, a graduate of the Monte- 
fiore College in England, was appointed minister. In the same 
year Father Hubert Vogt, a German Franciscan Friar, brought 
to the notice of Sir Lawrence Kadoorie that four Sifrei Torah 
(donated in 1915 to the Hong Kong congregation) were for sale 
at the open-air “Thieves’ Market” in Hong Kong; Sir Lawrence 
and his brother, Horace, purchased them and presented them 
to the synagogue. It is thought that they must have been taken 
to China some years ago and brought back from Hankow by 
a refugee immediately after the war. 

In 1973 an official Israel Consulate was opened on the 
island, but was closed at the end of 1974 with the interests of 
Israel subsequently served by Honorary Consul-General Vic- 
tor Zirinsky. By the mid-1990s the Hong Kong community was 
substantial in size. Its population was estimated at 3,000-4,000 
in the mid-1990s and at about 3,000 in 2004. The increase con- 
sisted mainly of single people. Americans and Israelis consti- 
tuted two-thirds of the community. There were four congre- 
gations with three rabbis, and the community opened a new 
Jewish community center, replacing the old Jewish Club. A full 
time Jewish day school was also opened. There is little anti- 
semitism. The takeover of Hong Kong by mainland China in 
1997 had no real effect on the local Jewish community. There 
was an Israeli consulate-general on Harcourt Road. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Cohen, Journal of a Jewish Traveler (1925), 
115-21. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C.B. Pluss, A Social History of the 
Jews of Hong Kong: A Resource Guide (1998). 


HONIGMANN, BARBARA (1949-_), German writer and 
essayist. Honigmann grew up in the Soviet-occupied zone of 
Germany in an assimilated family. Together with other Jew- 
ish intellectuals of the “second generation,” ie., children of 
Holocaust survivors, she questioned her parents’ silence and 
decided to live as a Jewess in a religious sense, joining the Jew- 
ish community in East Berlin. Unable, however, to find her 
way to Jewish writing within Germany, she decide to abandon 
the GpR, moving to Strasbourg in 1984, where she fit into the 
Jewish community: Her way “from the East to the West, from 
Germany to France, and from assimilation into the midst of 
Torah Judaism,” she described in her first autobiographical 
book, Roman von einem Kinde (1986). She understood this 
cultural change of position as a way out of the “negative sym- 
biosis,’ out of her feeling of “being unable to get away from one 
another,’ as she characterized the relationship between Ger- 
mans and Jews after 1945, and consequently as a way toward a 
positive Judaism. In France Honigmann succeeded in writing 
after she had already worked as a dramatist in the GpR and 
finished several plays. Her writing in German led to further 
autobiographical narratives like Eine Liebe aus nichts (1991), 
Soharas Reise (1996), Damals, dann und danach (1999), Alles, 
alles Liebe! (2000), and Ein Kapitel aus meinem Leben (2004), 
still indicating an ambivalent attitude towards Germany: on 
the one hand a distance from the real, political Germany, on 
the other an inclusion in the imaginary tradition of German 
language and literature. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Remmler, in: S. Gilman (ed.), Reemerging 
Jewish Culture in Germany (1994), 184-209; A. Feinberg, in: New Ger- 
man Critique, 70 (1997), 161-81; H. Schruff, Wechselwirkungen (2000); 
A. Kilcher, in: S. Gilman and H. Steinecke (eds.): Deutsch-juedische 
Literatur der neunziger Jahre (2002), 131-46. 


[Andreas Kilcher (24 ed.)] 


HONI HA-ME’AGGEL, renowned miracle worker in the 
period of the Second Temple (first century B.c.£.). The Tal- 
mud recounts wondrous tales as to the manner in which his 
prayers for rain were answered. “It once happened that the 
people turned to Honi ha-Me’aggel and asked him to pray for 
rain. He prayed, but no rain fell. What did he do? He drewa 
circle and stood within it and exclaimed, “Master of the Uni- 
verse, Thy children have turned to me because they believe 
me to be as a member of Thy household. I swear by Thy great 
name that I will not move from here until Thou hast mercy 
upon Thy children’ Rain then began to fall. He said, ‘It is not 
for this that I have prayed but for rain to fill cisterns, ditches, 
and pools’ The rain then began to come down with great force. 
He exclaimed, ‘It is not for this that I have prayed but for rain 
of benevolence, blessing and bounty: Rain then fell in the 
normal way... Thereupon Simeon b. Shetah sent to him this 
message: ‘Were it not that you are Honi I would have placed 
you under the ban [because he troubled the All-Present about 
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the rain many times; see Rashi on Ber. 19a], but what can I 
do unto you who importune God and He accedes to your re- 
quest as a son importunes his father and he accedes to his re- 
quest’” (Ta’an. 3:8; an extended version occurs in Ta’an. 23a; TJ, 
Taan, 3:10-12, 66d). His name, ha-Meaggel (“circle drawer”), 
is usually taken to be connected with this incident (see Rashi 
on Men. 94b). Zemah Gaon, however (quoted in the Sefer ha- 
Yuhasin ha-Shalem, p. 63), regarded it as the name of a place, 
and another suggestion is that it refers to his calling which 
was to repair roofs - or ovens - with a magillah (“roller”; S. 
Klein in Zion, 1 (1929/30), no. 1, p. 3f.; S.H. Kook, ibid., p. 28). 
Josephus (Ant. 14:22), who also refers to him as a saint and 
miracle worker, describes the courageous act which, according 
to him, caused Honi’s murder during the period of fratricidal 
warfare between the Hasmonean brothers Aristobulus 11 and 
Hyrcanus 11. When Aristobulus was besieged in Jerusalem 
by the army of Hyrcanus, his men seized Honi and requested 
him to curse Aristobulus and his army. Honi, however, prayed, 
“Master of the Universe, these men are Thy people, and those 
who are besieged are Thy priests; I beseech Thee not to do 
what they ask,’ and he was thereupon stoned to death. The 
aggadah in the Talmud, on the other hand, gives a different 
account of his death. Honi once saw a man planting a carob 
tree and asked him how long it took for it to bear fruit. When 
the man answered, “Seventy years,’ he said to him, “Are you 
certain you will live another 70 years?” The man replied, “As 
my forefathers planted for me, so do I plant for my children.” 
Honi sat down to have a meal and sleep overcame him. Hid- 
den from sight by the rocky nature of the terrain, he slept for 
7o years. When he awoke he saw a man gathering the fruit of 
the carob tree and he asked him whether he was the one who 
planted the carob tree. The man replied, “I am his grandson,’ 
and Honi realized that he had slept for 70 years. He then went 
to his house and asked, “Is Honi ha-Me'aggel’s son alive?” The 
people replied, “His son is no more, but his grandson is still 
living” He said to them, “I am Honi ha-Me’aggel,” but they 
did not believe him. He then repaired to the bet ha-midrash, 
where he heard the scholars saying: “The halakhot are as clear 
to us as in the days of Honi ha-Me'aggel, for whenever he en- 
tered the bet ha-midrash he would resolve for the scholars any 
difficulty they had.” Whereupon he called out, “I am he,” but 
they did not believe him, nor did they accord him the honor 
due to him. This grieved him greatly and he prayed for death 
and died (Taan. 23a). The Jerusalem Talmud (Taan. 3:10, 66d) 
relates a similar story about an earlier Honi ha-Me'aggel, the 
ancestor of this one, who lived shortly before the destruction 
of the First Temple. 

Honi appears as a charismatic personality and the people 
considered him undoubtedly a kind of folk prophet with the 
ability to work miracles. Even Simeon b. Shetah, despite his 
displeasure with Honi’s self-confidence and his wish to place 
Honi under a ban, was compelled to give way to those who 
regarded Honi as “a son who importunes his father” On the 
other hand, the story of the 70 years sleep, found only in the 
amoraic aggadah, is merely the Hebrew version of a popular 
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legend. Diogenes Laertius attributes a similar story to Epi- 
menides the wonder worker of Knossos in the sixth century 
B.C.E., and a similar story is found in the apocryphal 1v Ba- 
ruch. Despite the fact that the above-quoted passage refers to 
him as a great scholar, no halakhic statements by him or in 
his name are found in the Talmud. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.E. Urbach, in: Tarbiz, 17 (1946), 7; G.B. 
Sarfatti, ibid., 26 (1957), 126-53. 


HONOR, the high respect, esteem, reverence, admiration, 
or approbation shown, felt toward, or received by a deity or 
person. Honor is accorded to those in a position of author- 
ity (Gen. 45:13) achieved by heroism (Judg. 8:22; 1 Sam. 18:5), 
wisdom (Gen. 41:39; Prov. 3:16), or divine favor (1 Sam. 24:7, 
11). Honor is due to parents (Ex. 20:12; Deut. 5:16; Mal. 1:6) 
and the aged (Lev. 19:32; Lam. 5:12) since they embody wisdom 
(Job 32:7, 9). Those who have wealth (Prov. 14:24) and children 
(1 Sam. 2:1) are also subject to honor since these possessions 
are a sign of God's favor. Associated with stature (1 Sam. 9:2) 
and comeliness (1 Sam. 16:18; Ps. 45:3), honor is denoted in the 
Bible by terms whose primary meanings are “weight” (kavod, 
yekar (yegar)), “height” (gedullah, ga’on), “strength” (hod, ‘oz, 
hayil), “beauty” (hadar, tif eret), or “praise” (tehillah). Honor 
may be conceived as a crown or garment (Ps. 8:6; 104:1; Job 
19:9). It is conferred by symbolic investment (1 Sam. 18:4; Esth. 
6:7-8) and rescinded by symbolic stripping (Hos. 2:5). Charity 
and justice earn honor (Job 29:11ff.) for two reasons. First, eth- 
ics is a branch of wisdom (Job 28:28) whose reward is honor 
(Prov. 4:9). Second, morality honors God (Micah 6:8), who, 
in turn, honors those who honor Him (1 Sam. 2:30). Thus the 
faithful are honored and the faithless disgraced (Ps. 91:15; Lam. 
5:16). Honor is demonstrated by standing (Lev. 19:32; Job 29:8), 
prostration (Gen. 18:2), silence (Hab. 2:20; Job 29:9-10), shout- 
ing (Ps. 98:4; 100:1), and presenting gifts (Gen. 32:14; Ps. 72:10). 
These forms are employed in divine worship as an extension of 
their use in displaying honor to temporal authorities. 


[Mayer Irwin Gruber] 


In the Talmud 

The Hebrew word kavod is the most significant word in the 
Talmud to express the most desirable of relations of mutual 
respect for the dignity of one’s fellow. It is employed in ev- 
ery aspect of that relationship, both for the respect which is 
due from the inferior to the superior, but also, and more sig- 
nificantly, for the concept of the respect and consideration 
which one should have for one’s equal, for mankind as such. 
In the former category it is employed to express the respect 
one should have for parents, which is the subject of the fifth 
commandment, for one’s teacher (Tanh. Be-Shallah 26), for a 
monarch (Ket. 17a), for the nasi (Kid. 32b), and for the scholar. 
It is enjoined in the general rule to “give honor to one greater 
than oneself” (Pes. 113b). A rigid order of precedence was es- 
tablished. The last Mishnah of Horayot gives an order of pre- 
cedence: priest, levite, Israelite, *mamzer, nethin, proselyte, 
and freed slave. Where the Babylonian Talmud, however, 
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maintains that this precedence refers merely to ransoming 
from slavery and to providing material needs, the Jerusalem 
Talmud (Hor. end) maintains that it applies to the precedence 
of honor (yeshivah) and therefore extends the list to scholar, 
king, high priest, prophet, “priest anointed for war,’ the head 
of the *mishmar, the head ofa patriarchal house, the amarkal, 
and the treasurer. So important was this respect regarded that 
it was permitted, and even enjoined, to interrupt one’s reading 
of the Shema “to greet out of respect” (Ber. 2:1). Some catego- 
ries (the king (Ket. 17a) and one’s teacher) were not permitted 
to renounce the dignity which was due to them; about the nasi 
there are conflicting opinions (cf. Ket. 17a with Kid. 32b). More 
significant however is the insistence of the honor due to one’s 
equal. R. Eliezer b. Hyrcanus enjoined “Let the honor of thy 
colleague be as dear to thee as thine own honor” (Avot 2:10), 
while R. Eleazar b. Shammua enjoined that the respect to one’s 
colleague should be “as the reverence for thy teacher” (ibid. 
4:12). The daily prayer of Rav included one for “a life of pros- 
perity and honor” (Ber. 16b). So great was “the honor of God’s 
creatures” regarded that “God has regard to the dignity of His 
creatures” (Sif. Deut. 192) and honor annuls even a negative 
commandment of the Bible (Ber. 19b), especially the honor of 
the community (TJ, Ber. 3:1, 6a). To such an extent was one’s 
personal dignity regarded that Rabban Johanan b. Zakkai ex- 
plained the lesser penalty for the theft of a sheep, for which 
he pays fourfold restitution, compared with an ox, for which 
he pays five, that he is, so to speak, partially compensated for 
the lack of personal dignity involved in having to carry the 
sheep on his shoulders (BK 79b). The maxim of R. Judah ha- 
Nasi was that man should always choose the way “which is an 
honor to him and gets him honor from men” (Avot 2:1) while 
Ben Zoma said “who is honored? He who honors others” (ibid. 
4:1). One had to show honor to one’s wife (BM 59a) and even 
to one’s divorced wife (TJ, Ket. 11:3, 34b). Honor had always 
to be given, never demanded. The pursuit of personal honor 
“takes a man out of the world” (Avot 4:21) and one should al- 
ways shun it (ibid. 6:6). The popular proverb, “He who pursues 
honor, honor flees from him, while he who flees from honor is 
overtaken by it” does not occur as such in the Talmud, the rel- 
evant passage employing the word gedullah (“greatness”) and 
not kavod, but the implication is the same. The rabbis were es- 
pecially censorious against the person who “achieved honor at 
the expense of the shame of his fellow man.” He who does so 
“has no share in the world to come” (TJ, Hag. 2:1, 77c), and R. 
Nehunya b. ha-Kanah attributed his old age to the fact that he 
had never been guilty of this fault (Meg. 28a). The statement 
“Tt is not the place that a man occupies that gives him honor, 
but the man gives honor to the place he occupies” (Ta’an. 21b) 
has become a popular proverb. 

[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 


HONOR, LEO L. (1894-1956), U.S. educator. Leo Honor 
was born in Russia and educated in New York. He was ap- 
pointed an instructor in 1916 in the Teachers Institute of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary, where he also served as regis- 
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trar from 1919 through 1929. During this period, Honor was 
closely associated with the New York Bureau of Jewish Edu- 
cation and with its director, Samson *Benderly. Honor be- 
came dean of the Chicago College of Jewish Studies in 1929 
and in 1934 was also appointed director of that city’s Board of 
Jewish Education. In 1945, he went to Philadelphia to orga- 
nize the Council on Jewish Education, and in the following 
year he was appointed the first professor of Jewish education 
at Dropsie College. He organized and was the first president 
of the National Council for Jewish Education. Honor wrote 
Jewish Elementary Education in the United States, 1901-1950 
(1952). His major writings are collected in Selected Writings 
of Leo L. Honor (1965). 

In his educational philosophy Honor emphasized the 
principle of unity in diversity. He viewed Jewish education as 
a partnership among the home, the local congregation, and 
the larger Jewish community. 

[Leon H. Spotts] 


°HONORIUS, name of four popes. 

HONORIUS I, pope 625-38. In a letter addressed to the 
episcopate of Spain which has not been preserved but the con- 
tents of which are known from the reply of Braulion, bishop of 
Saragossa, Honorius rebuked the bishops for excessive mild- 
ness in their treatment of the Jews. The anti-Jewish legislation 
adopted by the Sixth Council of Toledo may perhaps have re- 
sulted from this letter (see *Church Councils). Braulion’s re- 
ply also reveals, however, that the pope had authorized some 
Jews who had been forcibly converted in Spain and had taken 
refuge in Rome to return to Judaism. 

HONORIUS III (CENCIO SAVELLI), pope 1216-27, was 
particularly concerned with the application of the decisions 
of the Fourth Lateran Council on the Jews. Although he re- 
newed the Sicut Judaeis *bull in 1217, he reminded certain 
Spanish bishops during the same year that they must enforce 
the wearing of the Jewish *badge and insist on payment of 
church tithes due on houses owned by Jews which had for- 
merly belonged to Christians. He took up this matter again 
in 1218 and 1219. Even though he agreed to the suspension of 
the badge for the Jews of Castile in 1219 and those of Aragon 
in 1220 in order to halt their move to Muslim Spain, he nev- 
ertheless reinforced this obligation in Castile from 1221. He 
also intervened with the bishop of Bordeaux in this matter. 
Concerned about the employment of Jews as diplomatic en- 
voys and public officials by Christian kings, he made repre- 
sentations to the kings of Aragon and Leon in 1220 and the 
king of Hungary in 1221. In that same year he reminded the 
archbishop of Bourges of the prohibition on the construction 
of new synagogues. Aside from the Sicut Judaeis bull, his in- 
terventions in favor of the Jews were few: in 1219, he coun- 
seled against the imposition of new financial burdens on the 
Jews of Champagne other than the cancellation of the interest 
on the debts of the crusaders (against the *Albigenses), and in 
1220 he took Azzach, a Jewish notable of Barcelona, under his 
protection. Honorius drew up an Ordo romanus defining the 
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rules of the solemnities of the Roman Catholic Church; the 
participation of the Jews in the solemn welcome of the popes 
formed part of this. 

HONORIUS IV (GIACOMO SAVELLI; b. 1210), pope 1285- 
87. Honorius renewed the Sicut Judaeis bull, and in 1286 wrote 
to the archbishops of Canterbury and York reaffirming the de- 
cisions of the Lateran Councils and called upon the English 
bishops to protect the people from “excesses” of the Jews and 
especially from their proselytizing activities. He pointed out 
the danger of the study of the Talmud and called for counter- 
activities including sermons. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: HONORIUS I: B. Blumenkranz, Les auteurs 
chrétiens latins... (1963), 103-4; E. Amann, in: Dictionnaire de Théol- 
ogie Catholique, 7 pt. 1 (1930), 92-132. HONORIUS I1!: Vogelstein- 
Rieger, 1 (1895), 231f,; J. Clausen, Papst Honorius 111 (1895), 45f.; H.X. 
Arquilliere, in: Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique, 7 pt. 1 (1930), 
135-8; S. Grayzel, Church and the Jews... (19667), 142-79, and index. 
HONORIUS Iv: Vogelstein-Rieger, 1 (1895), 251; B. Pawlicki, Papst 
Honorius rv (1896), 114; Roth, England, 77, 83, 129. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


°HONORIUS FLAVIUS (364-423 C.E.), Roman emperor. 
The second son of *Theodosius 1, Honorius ruled the em- 
pire of the West (395-423), while his elder brother Arcadius 
inherited the East. During the first part of his reign he was 
subject to the influence of the Vandal Stilicho, whose daugh- 
ter he married, and to that of the bishop of Milan, Ambrose, 
who urged him to continue with the legislation for the protec- 
tion of the Catholic religion. The laws of Arcadius concern- 
ing the Jews were also valid in the western part of the empire. 
A few laws by Honorius were later incorporated in the The- 
odosian Code (C.Th.) and partly also in the Justinian Code 
(C.J.). In 399 Honorius forbade the gold and silver that had 
been collected by the synagogues for the patriarch to be sent 
to Jerusalem, and had it confiscated. Judaism was defined as 
an unworthy superstition (superstitio indigna) and the patri- 
arch as a plunderer of the Jews (depopulator Judaeorum; C.Th. 
16:8, 14). In 404, however, he withdrew the prohibition, bas- 
ing his decision on ancient principles (C.Th. 16:8, 17); it was 
partly reestablished by his successors (C. Th. 16:8, 29). Con- 
version to Judaism was severely punished (C.Th. 16:8, 26; C.J. 
1:9, 16). Honorius allowed the Jews to keep Christian slaves 
on the condition that they allow them to practice their reli- 
gion and that no attempt be made at proselytism (C.Th. 16:9, 
3 of 415 C.E.). Jews and Samaritans were no longer admitted 
to military service (C.Th. 16:8, 16). The repeated interventions 
by the emperor to uphold the prohibition against disturbing 
innocent Jews and their religious meetings and against dam- 
aging synagogues (C.Th. 16:8, 21 of 412-21 C.E.; C. Th. 16:8, 26 
of 423 C.E.) show that the position of the Jews was insecure. 
On various occasions the observance of the Sabbath, deprived 
of its religious meaning, however, was recognized, and judi- 
cial proceedings involving Jews were prohibited on the Sab- 
bath and on other Jewish festive days (C.Th. 2:8, 26 of 409; 
C.Th. 16:8, 20, of 412). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Juster, Juifs; G. Ferrari delle Spade, in: Fest- 
schrift... Leopold Wenger, 2 (1945), 102-17 (It.); B. Biondi, II diritto ro- 
mano cristiano, 1 (1952); J. Gaudemet, Léglise dans Empire Romain 
(1958), 623ff.; A.M. Rabello, in: Labeo, 14 (1968), no. 3, n. 21; E. De- 
mougeot, in: Hommages a LHermann (1960), 277 ff. 


[Alfredo Mordechai Rabello] 


HOOFIEN, ELIEZER SIGFRIED (1881-1957), Israel banker. 
Born in Utrecht, Holland, Hoofien became an accountant. 
He was a Zionist from his youth and in 1909 accepted David 
*Wolffsohn’s invitation to move to Cologne and join the cen- 
tral Zionist bureau there. In 1912 Wolffsohn sent him to Erez 
Israel as the deputy director general of the *Anglo-Palestine 
Bank, of which he was appointed director general in 1924. 
He held this post until 1947, when he became chairman of 
the board of directors of the bank, which, from 1949, was the 
Bank Leumi le-Israel. For many years Hoofien directed the 
financial affairs of the yishuv. During World War 1 he suc- 
ceeded in preventing the dissolution of the Anglo-Palestine 
Bank as ordered by the Ottoman authorities. He issued “reg- 
istered checks” on the bank, which served as a means of pay- 
ment when confidence in Turkish banknotes collapsed. At 
the end of the British Mandate, Hoofien, in close cooperation 
with Eliezer *Kaplan, prepared the monetary system of Israel 
and issued notes of the Anglo-Palestine Bank, which became 
the official currency until the foundation of the Bank of Israel 
(1954). In the early years of the state, Hoofien was economic 
and financial adviser to the government. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y.A. Levison, A.S. Hoofien (Heb., 1936). 
[Yeshayahu Foerder] 


°HOOGSTRAATEN, JACOB (1460-1527), papal inquisi- 
tor; a Dominican monk and professor of theology at Co- 
logne University. Fanatically antagonistic toward humanism, 
he supported *Pfefferkorn in his controversy with *Reuchlin, 
charging the latter with heresy and conspiracy with the Jews. 
His attempt to bring a heresy suit against Reuchlin’s tract Au- 
genspiegel (Tuebingen, 1511) was quashed in 1514 and he was 
ordered by the tribunal appointed by the pope to pay the 111 
gold ducats cost of the case. Though deposed from office by 
the Dominicans in 1516, he continued his activities in writing. 
When Reuchlin published De Arte Cabalistica (Hagenau, 1517) 
praising the Kabbalah, Hoogstraaten countered with Destruc- 
tio Cabalae (Cologne, 1519) attacking the Kabbalah as anti- 
Christian and heretical. He was ridiculed by his enemies in 
Epistolae obscurorum virorum (1517). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Graetz, Hist, 4 (1949), 422ff.; Dubnow, 
Divrei, 6 (19587), 95-99. 


HOOK, SIDNEY (1902-1989), U.S. philosopher. Born in 
Brooklyn, New York, Hook received his B.A. from the City 
College of New York and his M.A. and Ph.D. from Columbia 
University, where he was a student of John Dewey. Hook began 
to teach at New York University in 1927. He served as the head 
of the Department of Philosophy of nyu from 1948 to 1969, 
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during which time he founded the New York University Insti- 
tute of Philosophy. He was president of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, Eastern Division, 1959. From 1973 to 1989 he 
was a senior research fellow at the Hoover Institution on War, 
Revolution, and Peace at Stanford University. 

Hook’s main concerns as a philosopher lay in the areas 
of social and political thought in which he defended, against 
opponents of the Right and Left, a socialist form of political 
democracy. His philosophy in this connection may be sum- 
marized by his comment that “Orthodoxy is not only fatal to 
honest thinking; it invited the abandonment of the revolution- 
ary standpoint which was central to Marx’s life and thought” 
Besides his theoretical interests, Hook was active on the po- 
litical level, both in the formation of and participation in or- 
ganizations directed against the spread of Communist influ- 
ence in the United States. Best known for his staunch defense 
of academic and political freedom and his stand against any 
form of totalitarianism, Hook was one of the organizers of the 
Committee for Cultural Freedom. In 1985 he was awarded the 
presidential Medal of Freedom. 

In 1991 the Phi Beta Kappa Society established the Sid- 
ney Hook Memorial Award, a monetary prize that recognizes 
national distinction by a single scholar in scholarship, under- 
graduate teaching, and leadership in the cause of liberal arts 
education. 

A prolific writer, some of Hook’s main books are Towards 
the Understanding of Karl Marx (1933), Reason, Social Myths, 
and Democracy (1940), The Hero in History (1943), Education 
for Modern Man (1946), The Quest for Being (1961), The Para- 
doxes of Freedom (1962), Religion in a Free Society (1967), Ac- 
ademic Freedom and Academic Anarchy (1970), Heresy, Yes - 
Conspiracy, No (1973), Philosophy and Public Policy (1980), 
Marxism and Beyond (1983), Out of Step: An Unquiet Life in the 
20" Century (his autobiography, 1987), and Convictions (1990). 
The Metaphysics of Pragmatism was published in 1996. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Phelps, Young Sidney Hook: Marxist and 
Pragmatist (1997); B. Levine, Sidney Hook: A Checklist of Writings 
(1989); P. Kurtz (ed.), Sidney Hook: Philosopher of Democracy and 
Humanism (1983). 

[Avrum Stroll / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


HOOPOE (Heb. 15°37; av “lapwing”), bird included in the 
Pentateuch among the unclean birds (Lev. 11:19; Deut. 14:18). 
The hoopoe was confused by Karaites with the chicken, for 
which reason they prohibited the eating of the latter (see Ibn 
Ezra on Lev. 11:19), even though the two are in fact distin- 
guished from each other by many characteristics. Because 
of its crest, which is no more than an erectile tuft of feathers, 
the hoopoe is called “the wild cock” in the Talmud (Git. 68b). 
Smaller than a dove, it feeds on insects, and is distinguished 
by its beautifully colored plumage. Its flesh exudes an offensive 
smell which is particularly strong near its nest and repels any- 
one trying to approach it. This perhaps was the reason for cer- 
tain legends associated with it, such as that it guards treasures 
in its nest, and was entrusted with transporting the shamir, 
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the miraculous worm that split the stones for the Temple, the 
use of an iron tool for the purpose having been prohibited 
(Deut. 27:5; Hul. 63a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: ES. Bodenheimer, Animal and Man in Bible 
Lands (1960), 55-56; J. Feliks, Animal World of the Bible (1962), 90. 


[Jehuda Feliks] 


HOPHNI AND PHINEHAS (Heb. 7157, Egyptian hfn(r), 
“tadpole”; Heb. 0739, Egyptian pi-nhsy, “the dark-skinned 
one”), the two sons of *Eli who served with him as priests in 
Shiloh (1 Sam. 1:3). The fact that both had Egyptian names 
may be explained by the family’s Pharaonic connection (1 Sam. 
2:27). The Bible designates them “sons of *Belial,’ “thoroughly 
worthless individuals” (Sperling), and describes in detail the 
ways in which they abused their priestly privileges. They in- 
timidated sacrificers into giving them meat for their own use 
(1 Sam. 2:13-17), and took sexual advantage of the women who 
worked at the entrance to the tabernacle (1 Sam. 2:22). Hophni 
and Phinehas disregarded their father’s rebuke (2:22-25), and 
he did not admonish them further (3:13). Accordingly, Eli re- 
ceived prophetic messages of doom (2:27-36; 3:11-18), foretell- 
ing, among other things, the death of Hophni and Phinehas on 
the same day (2:34). At the time of the battle between the Phi- 
listines and Israel at Aphek (1 Sam. 4), the Ark of the Covenant 
of God was taken from Shiloh by Hophni and Phinehas in the 
belief that its presence on the battlefield would ensure victory. 
Instead, the results were disastrous: Israel’s army was defeated, 
Hophni and Phinehas were killed, and the Ark was captured 
by the Philistines. When the news reached Eli (4:14 ff.), he, too, 
died. Phinehas’ pregnant wife went into labor on hearing of the 
calamity and died while giving birth. She called her orphaned 
son Ichabod (“where is the glory?”; 4:19-22). 

The narrative of Hophni and Phinehas, which is also the 
account of the decline of the priestly house of Eli, is accom- 
panied by the parallel narrative of the ascent of Samuel. The 
text emphasizes the character differences between Hophni 
and Phinehas and Samuel (cf. e.g., 1 Sam. 2:11 with 12; 2:13-17 
with 18-20; 2:22-25 with 26). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.R. Driver, Notes on the Hebrew Text and the 
Topography of the Books of Samuel (19137), 29-50; H. Ranke, Agyptishe 
Personennamen, 1 (1935), 239; T.J. Meek, in: AJSLL, 56 (1939), 113-20; 
L. Waterman, in: AJSLL, 58 (1941), 55-56; Koehler-Baumgartner, 321, 
759; WE Albright, Yahweh and the Gods of Canaan (1968), 143, esp. 
Nn. 34. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.D. Sperling, in: DDD, 169-71. 


HOPHRA (Heb. 154; Egyptian Ha‘aibre-Wahibe, “the 
heart of Ra appears”), king of Egypt of the 26'" dynasty, 589- 
570 B.C.E. It is not clear precisely what role Hophra played as 
an ally of *Zedekiah of Judah during the latter’s revolt against 
the Babylonians in 589 (cf. Jer. 37: 5-11 with Jer. 44:30). As the 
Egyptian records make no mention of these events, the sole 
sources are Greek and biblical. Hophra (Apriés in the Greek 
sources) apparently seized the opportunity presented by Ze- 
dekiah’s revolt to invade Cyprus and Phoenicia (Herodotus, 
2:161), at first successfully, taking “Sidon by storm” and re- 
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turning to Egypt “with much booty” (Diodorus Siculus, 1:68). 
However, since Zedekiah’s revolt was crushed two years later, it 
may be assumed that either the Egyptians were eventually re- 
pulsed by Nebuchadnezzar or else that the invasion of Phoeni- 
cia, undertaken on the pretext of aiding the Jews, was actually 
intended to aggrandize the Egyptians. According to Manetho 
(C. Mueller, Fragmenta historicorum Graecorum, 2 (1853), nos. 
68-69) “the remnant of the Jews fled to him, when Jerusalem 
was captured by the Assyrians” (sic), a fact confirmed by Jer- 
emiah 43:5-7. The reference to Hophra in Jeremiah 44:30 does 
not shed much light on these events; it foretells, rather, Hoph- 
ras death at the hands of his enemies. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jer. 39-44; Herodotus, 2:161-3; 4:159; A. Gar- 
diner, Egypt of the Pharaohs (1961), 360-1. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 


D. Redford, in: ABD, 3:286-87. 
[Alan Richard Schulman] 


HOR (Heb. 1373 77). (1) A mountain in the Negev, on the bor- 
der of the land of Edom (Num. 20:23; 33:37, “in the edge of the 
land of Edom”). During the Exodus, it was the first station of 
the Israelites after Kadesh-Barnea on the way to Zalmonah 
and Punon (ibid. 33:41-42). It is referred to as the burial place 
of Aaron (ibid. 20:22-29; 33:38-39; Deut. 32:50), but according 
to another account, Aaron died in Moserah, between Beer- 
oth-Bene-Jaakan and Gudgod (before Jotbah) in the Arabah 
(Deut. 10:6-7). The Bible relates that when the Israelites ar- 
rived at Mount Hor, the king of Arad dwelt (ie., ruled) in the 
Negev (Num. 33:40), and accordingly G.L. Robinson identified 
the mountain with Jebel Madra (Moserah), an isolated lime- 
stone peak south of the Great Makhtesh and the brook of Zin, 
on the road between Kadesh and the Arabah. EM. Abel, on 
the other hand, identified Beeroth-Bene-Jaakan with Beero- 
thaim (Bir) Birayn) and located Mount Hor, on the basis of 
the name Wadi Hartniyya (Aaron's Brook), closer to ‘Ayn al- 
Qudayrat (Kadesh-Barnea), at a spot 10% mi. (17 km.) north- 
west of it. Alternatively, he suggested Avedat, called al-Madra 
(Moserah) - following an identification made by the Arab 
writer el-Maqrizi. Another proposal, put forth by S. Loewen- 
stamm, is the ridge above Kadesh-Barnea, and another sug- 
gestion is ‘Imarat al-Khuraysha, a mountain near Kadesh. 
A popular tradition, dating from the time of Josephus (Ant. 
4:82-83, and followed by Eusebius, Onom. 176:7-8), located 
Kadesh-Barnea in the valley of Petra and identified Mount 
Hor with Jebel Haran (Mt. Aaron), 4,692 ft. (1,400 m.) high, 
west of Petra. Remains of a Byzantine church and the tomb 
of a Muslim wali (“holy man”) from the time of the Mamluk 
sultan Qal‘tin have been found there. 

(2) A landmark designating the northern limit of Isra- 
elite territory (i.e., of the land of Canaan) near the coast of 
the Mediterranean (Num. 34:7). Its location is determined by 
means of another point mentioned on the northern frontier - 
Lebo-Hamath, which is Libwa in the plain of Lebanon, and 
Mount Hor is accordingly identified with either Jebel ‘Akkar 
or Jebel Makmal in northern Lebanon. Another proposal, 
based on the possibility of a connection between Hor and the 
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Egyptian god Hor, identifies it with the frontier mark of Ra’s 
al-Shaqqa, north of Byblos. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: (1): EM, S.v.; Aharoni, Land, index; Abel, 
Geog, 1 (1933), 386ff.; 2 (1938), 215; Glueck, in: AASOR, 15 (1935), 
116-7. (2): Abel, Geog, 1 (1933), 302; Maisler, in: RHJE, 1 (1947), 46 n. 


2; Aharoni, Land, index. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


°HORACE, QUINTUS HORATIUS FLACCUS (65- 
8 B.c.E.), Roman lyric poet and satirist. At the beginning of 
one of his Satires (1:4, 10) he describes a poet as scribbling 
bad verse while “standing on one foot,” which was the phrase 
used by the proselyte who approached *Hillel, Horace’s con- 
temporary (Shab. 31a). At the end of the Satires (1:4) he re- 
fers to the zeal of Jewish missionary activity: “We are much 
more numerous, and like the Jews we shall force you to join 
our throng,” perhaps a satirical reference to Exodus 23:2. The 
“thirtieth Sabbath” (Satires, 1:9, 69), which has been variously 
identified as Shabbat Parashat ha-Hodesh, Shabbat ha-Gadol, 
Passover, the Day of Atonement, Tabernacles, Shabbat Rosh 
Hodesh (“the thirtieth, a Sabbath”), the thirtieth anniversary 
of the conquest of Palestine by Pompey, or the thirtieth Sab- 
bath as numbered by the sect of the Dead Sea Scrolls, is most 
probably a deliberately meaningless reference to Jewish su- 
perstition, so sharply attacked by the other Roman satirists, 
notably *Juvenal. Elsewhere (Satires, 1:5, 100) Horace refers to 
the gullibility of the Jew Apella as a byword and contrasts the 
Epicurean view of the gods with the providential “sad” theol- 
ogy of the Jews (perhaps an allusion to the alleged fasting on 
the Sabbath mentioned by other Roman writers such as Trogus 
*Pompeius, ‘Augustus, Strabo, Persius, *Petronius, and *Mar- 
tial). The name Apella is perhaps Horace’ satirical reference 
to circumcision, since, as the fourth-century commentator 
Porphyrion suggests, the name may be Horace’s deliberately 
ridiculous etymology alluding to the Jews as being without a 
foreskin (pellis). In considering Horace’s statements about the 
Jews, one must always remember that he is a satirist, though 
relatively more gentle than Juvenal. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Reinach, Textes, 244-7; M. Radin, Jews 
among the Greeks and Romans (1915), 245-9, 399-402; Alexander, 
in: Classical Philology, 37 (1942), 385-97; Baumgarten, in: vT, 16 


(1966), 277-86. 
[Louis Harry Feldman] 


HORAKH, the best-known folk dance of pioneer Erez Israel. 
The dance is derived chiefly from the Romanian hora (a term 
going back ultimately to the Greek choros; cf. the Bulgarian 
horo, the Yugoslav kolo, and the Russian khorovod). To per- 
form this dance the participants interlock arms behind their 
backs or on their shoulders, then take two running steps to 
the right, jump on the left foot, at first slowly and then accel- 
erating (sometimes the dancers begin with a slow stationary 
swaying). In the course of time the energy-expending move- 
ments - strong stamps and kicks - diminished somewhat, 
and at present the arms are often held downward with simple 
hand-holding. 
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The earliest horah-like dances were apparently El Yivneh 
ha-Galil, of which three melodies became current during the 
Second Aliyah (1904-14), and Havah Nerannenah. The horah 
proper developed during the Third Aliyah (1919-23) and 
reached its apogee during the Fourth Aliyah (1924-31) with 
the dance-songs Kumah Eha (S. Postolsky, I. Shenhar), Havah 
Neze ba-Mahol (Y. Admon), Anu Banu Arzah (composer and 
author unknown), Ein Zeh Pele (“corrupted” to Eizeh Pele, S. 
Postolsky, N. Alterman), Horah Medurah (Y. Walbe, N. Alter- 
man) and others (Emek, Emek Avodah, by E. Amiran and A. 
Wolf was written only in 1933). The typical rhythm of the horah 
melodies is based on the syncope: with the initial eighth note 
sometimes substituted by a rest in 7/4 or “4 measure, counter- 
pointed by the six-beat sequence of the steps. Melodically, the 
hasidic niggun was the most important primary source, which 
soon became overlaid by other thematic elements. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.Z. Idelsohn, Sefer ha-Shirim (1922); idem, 
Thesaurus of Hebrew Oriental Melodies, 9 (1932), no. 510; S. Rosowsky 
(ed.), Mi-Zimrat ha-Arez (1929); J. Schoenberg (ed.), Shirei Erez Yis- 
rael (1935, repr. 1937), 185-205 and passim; G. Kadman (Kaufmann), 
Horah Aggadati (1946); idem, Am Roked (1969); idem and T. Hodes 
(eds.), 10 Israeli Folk Dances (1959), 4-5 (with dance instructions); 
S. Shapira (ed.), Mi-Shirei ha-Aliyyah ha-Rishonah (1948); S. Kaplan 
(ed.), 30 Shirim ve-Niggunim le-Yovel ha-Aliyyah ha-Sheniyyah (1954); 
idem, Shirei ha-Aliyyah ha-Shelishit (1960); Z. Friedhaber, in: Yeda 


Am, 6 (1960), 25-27. 
[Yohanan Boehm] 


HORAYOT (Heb. ni7i7; “Rulings”), short tractate in three 
chapters, attached to the order of Nezikin in the Mishnah, 
Tosefta, and the Babylonian and Jerusalem Talmuds. Its scrip- 
tural basis is Leviticus 4 and Numbers 15:22-31. The biblical 
phrase “sinning through error” is understood here to refer to 
erroneous rulings by the high priest or the high court (the 
Sanhedrin), leading to the inadvertent violation of precepts, 
which, if willfully transgressed, would have been deserv- 
ing of *karet. The first chapter discusses the various aspects 
of erroneous decisions issuing from the bet din, especially if 
the error led to idolatry. The second chapter begins with the 
problem of erroneous decisions issuing from the high priest, 
but goes on to discuss the conditions (nature of error, par- 
ticular types of precepts) which make the rules of errone- 
ous decisions applicable. The particular position of the ruler 
(nasi) who unwittingly commits a sin is also entered into (cf. 
Lev. 4:22). At first, the third chapter deals with retiring high 
priests and rulers who committed a sin before or after retire- 
ment, but then digresses on questions of precedence: under 
what circumstances does a man have precedence over his wife 
and vice versa; all things being equal, the order of precedence 
is priest, levite, Israelite, *mamzer, etc., but (and with this the 
tractate concludes) a learned mamzer takes precedence over 
an ignorant high priest. 

The Babylonian Gemara to Horayot has a considerable 
amount of aggadah, especially in the third chapter. It includes 
the incident involving R. Meir and R. Nathan, against whom 
Rabban *Simeon b. Gamaliel took strict disciplinary mea- 
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sures to enforce patriarchal authority. The Gemara ends with 
the well-known dispute as to which of the two types of schol- 
ars is preferable: one who has a wide and solid knowledge 
but is of moderate intellect, or one who has a brilliant brain 
but is not so well read. The Gemara of the Jerusalem Talmud 
to Horayot was appended to the Babylonian tractate by the 
early Venetian printers because they found no ftosafot to this 
tractate and the Jerusalem Gemara took its place. From the 
Frankfurt edition of 1720 the text was tampered with by ev- 
ery printer up to the Romm edition. The first edition (Venice, 
1521) is the best as far as the text is concerned, but its text is 
still in a very corrupt form. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Liebermann, in: Sefer ha-Yovel le-Rabbi 


H. Albeck (1963), 283-305. 
[Arnost Zvi Ehrman] 


HORE-BELISHA, LESLIE, LORD (1898-1957), British pol- 
itician. Hore-Belisha was of Sephardi origin and educated at 
Clifton College and at Oxford, where he was president of the 
Union. He served with distinction in World War 1. His father, 
Jacob Isaac Belisha (son of Isaac *Belisha), died when Hore- 
Belisha was an infant and his mother married a non-Jew, Sir 
Adair Hore, whose surname he added to his own. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1923 and in the same year entered Par- 
liament as a Liberal. In 1931 he was appointed parliamentary 
secretary to the Board of Trade in the National Government 
coalition under Ramsay Macdonald. When the majority of the 
Liberal Party left the coalition, he remained in the government 
as a National Liberal. He was financial secretary to the Treasury 
from 1932 to 1934, when he was made minister of transport. In 
this capacity he introduced various measures against road ac- 
cidents, including the illuminated beacons at pedestrian cross- 
ings known as “Belisha Beacons.’ In 1936 he was brought into 
the cabinet and in 1937 was made secretary of state for war. 

One of the most popular and visible members of the gov- 
ernment, he initiated numerous reforms involving the reorga- 
nization of the top ranks of the army. As a member of the War 
Cabinet on the outbreak of World War 1, he was responsible 
for the efficient dispatch of the British Expeditionary Force to 
France. Nevertheless, his democratization of the army admin- 
istration was bitterly resented and the ensuing attacks upon 
him probably contained an element of antisemitism. He ac- 
cordingly resigned in January 1940 and sat as an independent 
member of Parliament from 1942 to the end of the war. In 1945 
he was minister of national insurance in Winston *Churchill’s 
caretaker government but lost his seat in the general election 
of 1945 and retired from politics. He was raised to the peerage 
in 1954. Hore-Belisha was an elder of the Spanish and Portu- 
guese congregation for many years. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.J. Minney (ed.), Private Papers of Hore- 
Belisha (1960). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; A.J. Trythall, 
“The Downfall of Leslie Hore-Belisha,” in: Journal of Contemporary 
History, 16 (1981); B. Bond, “Leslie Hore-Belisha at the War Office,’ in: 


I.EW Beckett and John Gooch, (eds.), Politicians and Defense (1981); 


W.D. Rubinstein, Great Britain, 264-65. 
[Vivian David Lipman] 
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HORENSTEIN, JASCHA (1898-1973), conductor. Born in 
Kiev, Horenstein moved to Germany with his family while still 
a child. He studied with Max Brode at Koenigsberg and, after 
moving to Vienna in 1911, with Franz *Schreker and Adolf 
Busch at the conservatory and the university. He then fol- 
lowed Schreker to the Berlin Hochschule fuer Musik, where 
he was a member of a composition class that included Haba 
and Krenek. He began conducting in 1919 and in 1922 was 
appointed conductor of the Berlin Schubert Choir, appear- 
ing with the Berlin Symphony Orchestra between 1925 and 
1928. His first orchestral concert in Vienna included Gus- 
tav *Mahler’s First Symphony. The following year he became 
Kapellmeister at the Duesseldorf Opera, a post he held until 
forced by the Nazis to relinquish it in 1933. Over the next few 
years he conducted in Russia and France, toured Australia 
and Scandinavia (with the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo), and 
gave 12 concerts in Erez Israel in 1938. In 1941, he settled in 
the United States. 

As an advocate and interpreter of Mahler and Bruck- 
ner, Horenstein was almost unrivaled in the strength, in- 
tegrity, and sincerity of his approach, and his many early 
recordings of their works were instrumental in bringing 
about their present-day popularity. He was also a noted ex- 
ponent of *Schoenberg, Berg, Walton, and Janacek. Horen- 
stein conducted little opera after Duesseldorf, although he 
gave the first French performance of Berg’s Wozzeck (Paris, 
1950), and the first American performance of Busoni’s Dok- 
tor Faust (New York, 1964). At Covent Garden in Lon- 
don, he conducted Fidelio (1961) and later Parsifal (1973), 
his last performance of which took place 11 days before he 


died. 
[Max Loppert] 


HOREV (Sochaczewer), AMOS (1924- ), Israeli military 
scientist and former president of the Technion-Israel Insti- 
tute of Technology. Horev was born in Jerusalem. His father, 
Eliyahu Sochaczewer, invented many devices which were of 
great value in the battle for Jerusalem during the War of Inde- 
pendence and was one of the founders of the Army Industry 
Division, of which he was appointed technical director in 1947. 
Horev himself served in the Palmah commando units in the 
Galilee and Jerusalem and, during the War of Independence, 
in the Southern Command, of which he was appointed chief 
of operations in 1949. 

After graduating in mechanical engineering from MIT, 
Horev was appointed director of the Israel General Staff’s De- 
partment of Research and Development. From 1954 to 1962 
he was chief of the Ordnance Corps, and after completing his 
postgraduate studies at MIT (1962-64) he resumed the same 
office. In 1966, he was appointed deputy chief scientist of the 
Defense Establishment and, after serving from 1967 to 1972 
as Quartermaster General, was appointed chief scientist. On 
October 1, 1973, he assumed office as president of the Tech- 
nion, to which he was elected in January, succeeding Alexan- 
der *Goldberg. He held that position until 2001, when Yitzhak 
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*Apeloig replaced him. He remained a member of the Tech- 
nion board of governors. 

Horev was appointed chairman of the commission 
named after him, established for Studying Issues of Aliyah 
and Absorption and the relative functions of the Ministry of 
Immigration, Absorption and the Aliyah and Absorption De- 
partment of the Jewish Agency in this regard. 


HOREV COMMISSION. In December 1975 the Jerusalem 
Conference on Solidarity for Israel, convened as a result of the 
uN Resolution equating Zionism with racism, decided to set 
up a commission to “inquire into the whole system involved in 
immigration and absorption, its institutions and procedures, 
the coordination between them, and make recommendations 
as to the steps to be taken to improve the tools and the meth- 
ods used today on that said system.” 

The then Prime Minister Yizhak Rabin and the chair- 
man of the Jewish Agency, Mr. Yosef Almogi, appointed Amos 
Horev as head of the commission - consisting of 10 members - 
which therewith bore his name, and it began its work in March 
1976. After hearing some 90 witnesses, the commission handed 
its 80-page report to Rabin and Almogi in November. 

The main recommendation of the commission was the 
abolition of both bodies hitherto dealing with aliyah and ab- 
sorption - the Ministry of Immigrant Absorption and the Ali- 
yah and Absorption Department of the Jewish Agency - and 
that in their place there be set up a Supreme Council for Ali- 
yah and Absorption headed by the prime minister. 

The opposition of both bodies concerned, and the de- 
mand by each of them that the other be abolished and immi- 
gration and absorption become its sole prerogative, caused the 
continuous postponement of any action. Only in December 
1978, partly as a result of the reshuffle of the cabinet, was it de- 
cided to abolish the ministry and hand over the responsibility 
for the functions concerned to the Jewish Agency. However, 
this decision has yet to be implemented. 


HORKHEIMER, MAX (1895-1973), German sociologist. 
Born in Stuttgart, Horkheimer studied philosophy as well 
as sociology at German universities; he became professor of 
social philosophy at the University of Frankfurt in 1930 and 
director of the Institut fuer Sozialforschung in 1931. In 1933 
Horkheimer emigrated to Paris and in 1934 to the U.S. where 
he continued the Institut fuer Sozialforschung in connection 
with Columbia University in New York. In 1941 Horkheimer 
settled in Los Angeles where he wrote Dialektik der Aufklaer- 
ung (together with Theodor Adorno); upon his return to New 
York he served as chief research consultant to the American 
Jewish Committee from 1945 to 1947, and in 1949-50 he edited, 
with Samuel Flowerman, a series of social-psychological trea- 
tises, Studies in Prejudice, which exerted considerable influ- 
ence on the social sciences in the U.S. Horkheimer returned 
to Germany in 1948. He reestablished the Institut fuer Sozial- 
forschung there and made it the center of the social sciences in 
Germany after the demise of the Nazi regime. He was a leading 
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member of the Deutsche Gesellschaft fuer Soziologie, of the 
UNESCO Conference on Social Tensions, and of many Ger- 
man and American scientific associations. After 1954 Hork- 
heimer also taught at the University of Chicago. Horkheimer’s 
thinking combines a critical appraisal of the philosophy of the 
enlightenment with the positivistic methodology of the social 
sciences; his analysis of social-psychological trends has dia- 
lectic foundations. Under his influence a distinct school of 
sociological thought has emerged, centered around the Insti- 
tut fuer Sozialforschung and the “Frankfurter Beitraege zur 
Soziologie” (see *Adorno, Theodor). Among Horkheimer’s 
major works are Kants Kritik der Urteilskraft als Bindeglied 
zwischen theoretischer und praktischer Philosophie (1925), An- 
faenge der buergerlichen Geschichtsphilosophie (1930), Eclipse 
of Reason (1947), Survey of the Social Sciences in Western Ger- 
many (1952), and Akademisches Studium. Begriff der Bildung. 
Fragen des Hochschulunterrichts (1953). 


[Werner J. Cahnman] 


HORMAH (Heb. 179773), Canaanite royal city on the border 
of the Negev of Judah near Arad (Josh. 12:14; Num. 21:1-3). 
When the Israelites disobeyed the Lord and tried to enter 
Canaan by the direct route from Kadesh-Barnea, they were 
fought back by the Canaanites and Amalekites guarding its 
southern approaches, who pursued them as far as Hormah 
(Num. 14:45; Deut. 1:44). During the Israelite settlement of Ca- 
naan, the tribes of Judah and Simeon attacked Hormah from 
the north; the Bible relates that it was originally called Zeph- 
ath, but was “dedicated” to the Lord by a “vow” (herem) and 
“utterly destroyed” (Judg. 1:17; Num. 21:2-3). This etiological 
explanation of the name, however, is contradicted by the ap- 
pearance of Hormah in the Egyptian Execration Texts of the 
196 century B.c.E. and in a contemporary inscription from 
Sinai. In any case, it is mentioned as a town of Simeon (Josh. 
19:4; 1 Chron. 4:30) and later as part of the Negev district of 
Judah (Josh. 15:30). David included it among the recipients of 
the booty taken from the Amalekites (1 Sam. 30:30). 

The identification of Hormah is disputed, with scholars 
divided between Khirbat al-Mashash (Horvat Masos) and Tell 
al-Milh (Tell Malhata). Both of these sites are situated at an- 
cient wells east of Beersheba, 3% mi. (6 km.) apart, and con- 
tain remains of the Chalcolithic, Middle Bronze Age 11, and 
Israelite periods. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Garstang, Joshua-Judges (1931), index; Al- 
bright, in: Pos, 4 (1924), 155f. Glueck, in: BASOR, 55 (1934), 18f,; Alt, 
in: JPOS, 15 (1935), 314ff.; EM, s.v.; Aharoni, Land, index. 

[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


HORMUZ (Ormuz), an island in the Persian Gulf, com- 
manding the trade route from Europe to India and the Far 
East, captured by the Portuguese in 1507. From the 16" cen- 
tury on, Hebrew and European sources attest the existence of 
a Jewish community. The 16'*-century Yemenite Jewish trav- 
eler *Zechariah Al-Dahiri describes in his Sefer ha-Musar the 
six months he spent in Hormuz. In 1549, the Jesuit mission- 
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ary Gaspar Barzaeus stayed two years in Hormuz; he found 
there a well-organized Jewish community of 200 families 
composed of immigrants from Portugal, Spain, Mesopota- 
mia, Egypt, and other countries, who enjoyed great prosper- 
ity as silk merchants, horse traders, and moneylenders. The 
two rabbis, Solomon and Joseph, allowed Barzaeus to deliver 
a sermon in the synagogue in 1549, but his mission to convert 
the Jews was a failure. In 1572 the Portuguese authorities sent 
Samuel Jacar of Hormuz with dispatches to the Holy Roman 
Emperor. Hormuz attracted many refugees from Spain and 
Portugal in the 16" century, some en route for *Goa. The In- 
quisition in Goa, established in 1560, tried to stop the flow of 
Jews to Hormuz and thence to India and from 1567 on issued 
many unsuccessful decrees to this effect. The Jewish commu- 
nity came to an end with the joint Persian-English attack in 
1622 which led to the decline of Hormuz; many Jews trans- 
ferred to the Persian mainland, especially to Bandar Abbas 
and Band-e Kong. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W,). Fischel, in: JQR, 40 (1949/50), 379-99; 
idem, in: Alexander Marx Jubilee Volume (1950), 203-30; C. Roth, 


Venice (1930), 166. 
[Walter Joseph Fischel] 


HORNBOSTEL, ERICH MORITZ VON (1877-1935), mu- 
sicologist. The son of a gentile father and the singer Helene 
Marcus, Hornbostel was born in Vienna, and worked with 
Carl Strumpf at the Psychological Institute in Berlin. In 1906 
he went to the United States to study the music and psychology 
of the American Indians, and the same year became director 
of the Berlin Phonogram Archives. He was appointed pro- 
fessor in 1917 and from 1923 taught at Berlin University. Dis- 
missed in 1933, he first became lecturer at the New School for 
Social Research in New York and in 1934 settled in England. 
Hornbostel was one of the founders of ethnomusicology (then 
called “comparative musicology”) and, through his pioneering 
syntheses of what had until then been separate disciplines, a 
major influence on the formation of modern musicology. 

Hornbostel’s regional researches included studies of the 
music of China, Japan, India, and the Pacific and of American 
Indian cultures. Particularly important among the subjects of 
his many studies are those dealing with the cross-cultural im- 
plications of tuning systems, folk polyphonies, and the psy- 
chology of musical perception. In 1914 he published, together 
with Curt *Sachs, the “Systematik der Musikinstrumente’” (re- 
issued in English as “Classification of Musical Instruments” 
in the Galpin Society Journal, 14 (1961), 3-29), which has re- 
mained the basic classification system for the study of the mu- 
sical instruments of the world. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: MGG, S.Vv., Ethnomusicology (1959°), index; B. 
Nettl, Theory and Method in Ethnomusicology (1964), index. 


HORNER, HENRY (1878-1940), governor of Illinois from 
1932 to 1940. Horner was born in Chicago, grandson of Henry 
Horner, an immigrant from Bavaria (1840) who was instru- 
mental in founding the Chicago Board of Trade. The younger 
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Horner began legal practice as a partner in the firm Whitney 
and Horner. In 1914 he became active in the Democratic Party, 
and was elected judge of the Probate Cook County, an office 
which he held for 18 years. During his career as probate judge, 
Horner gained national fame for promulgating the “Horner 
Plan,’ a method of protecting and probating the estates of ser- 
vicemen without charge. In 1932 he was elected governor of 
Illinois by the largest popular vote ever received for that office 
to that time. He broke with the Chicago Democratic machine, 
yet was reelected in 1936. Horner fought corruption, supported 
President Roosevelt’s New Deal Policy, and was unequivocally 
devoted to good government. Carl Sandburg, praising his in- 
tegrity, said: “In an age flagrant with corruption, he was among 
those who came through clean and unspotted.” 

Horner participated actively in Jewish and general civic 
community life. He was a member of the board of directors 
of the Home for the Aged, Jewish Aid Society, Michael Reese 
Hospital, Central Council for Nursing Education, and Chi- 
cago Council of Boy Scouts. He was president of the Young 
Men’s Associated Jewish Charities, and was involved in the 
U.S. Veteran’s Bureau, the Masons, the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago, the Chicago Association of Commerce, and the Chi- 
cago and American Bar Associations. He had a great interest 
in Lincoln, and owned the world’s most extensive collection 
of Lincolnia, which he contributed to the Illinois State His- 


torical Society in 1933. 
[Morris A. Gutstein] 


HORNET (Heb. 7Y13), insect. Three times the Bible men- 
tions that the hornet would be sent ahead of the Israelites to 
drive out the inhabitants of the land of Canaan before them 
(Ex. 23:28; Deut. 7:20; Josh. 24:12). Some contend that the 
reference here is not to actual hornets but to the pharaohs of 
Egypt, whose emblem was the hornet. However, it may also 
refer to the hornet Vespa orientalis which multiplies in time 
of war when fields are untilled, making its nest in burrows in 
uncultivated ground. When in mishnaic times hornets in- 
creased considerably, prayers were offered for their removal 
(Ta'an. 14a), and an instance is mentioned of death resulting 
from a hornet’s sting. In Babylonia the danger of being stung 
by “a hornet in Nineveh” was stressed, it being permitted to 
kill one even on a Sabbath (Shab. 8ob). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Feliks, Animal World of the Bible (1962), 
121. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Feliks, Ha-Zome’ah, 273. 


[Jehuda Feliks] 


HORODEZKY, SAMUEL ABBA (1871-1957), scholar and 
historian of Jewish mysticism and Hasidism. He was born in 
Malin (Kiev region) and studied in the courts of zaddikim in 
Malin and Chernobyl. He was attracted to the Haskalah and 
at the age of 20 settled in Berdichev where he changed from a 
rabbinic author to a Hebrew writer and began to correspond 
with contemporary authors. The pogroms of 1905-06 made 
him leave the Ukraine. He took advantage of his election as a 
delegate to the Eighth Zionist Congress (The Hague, 1907) and 
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remained in the West. From 1908 to 1938 he lived for several 
periods in Switzerland and Germany. Horodezky was a con- 
tributor to the Encyclopaedia Judaica (1927-34), and founder 
of the hasidic archives of the Schocken Press (1935). In 1938 
he emigrated to Palestine and settled in Tel Aviv. 

His major literary enterprises were the editing of Ha-Go- 
ren, an annual on Jewish scholarship (ten issues, 1-8 in Berdi- 
chev, 9-10 in Berlin); Ha-Hasidut ve-ha-Hasidim (“Hasidism 
and Hasidim”), monographs on the great hasidim and their 
doctrines (4 vols., several editions); Ha-Mistorin be-Yisrael 
(“Jewish Mysticism’), monographs on sources and teachers of 
mysticism, beginning with Ha-Mistorin ha-Kadum (“Ancient 
Mysticism”) in the Bible, Apocrypha, and the Talmud, up to 
the early and later kabbalists (four pts., publ. 1931-58). Among 
his other writings are (1) a collection of articles on personali- 
ties and values outside the world of mysticism and confronting 
it: Le-Korot ha-Rabbanut (1911), Yahadut ha-Sekhel ve- Yahadut 
ha-Regesh (1947), and Kivshono shel Olam (1950); (2) compila- 
tions of the writings of kabbalists and Hasidim: Moses *Cordo- 
vero (1941), Isaac *Luria and Hayyim *Vital (1947), *Nahman of 
Bratslav (1923), and *Dov Baer the Maggid of Mezhirech (1927); 
(3) the publication of sources: Shivhei ha-Besht, Sippurei R. 
Nahman, etc.; (4) Memoirs, his last book, an autobiography 
and the most literary of his works (1957). 

Horodezky was one of the last scholars to write in the 
manner of *Wissenschaft der Judenthums before its develop- 
ment into modern Jewish scholarship. Like other contempo- 
raries, he was a product of the intellectual climate of the East 
European Jewish town and educated himself to become a He- 
brew writer. His quiet, informative, non-argumentative man- 
ner of speech helped break the boycott of the maskilim against 
Hasidism. He liked to cite representative sources but wrote 
little analysis and criticism. Zvi Voyeslavsky defined him well 
in the Habad term “Ha-Hozer” (the returner). His library is 
preserved in Bet Faitlovitch in Tel Aviv. A Festschrift was pub- 
lished in honor of his 75'* birthday, Eder ha- Yekar (1947), and, 
when he reached his 80" year, a pamphlet, Livyat Hen (1951). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Voyslavsky, Yehidim bi-Reshut ha-Rabbim 
(1956), 231-4; F. Lachower, Rishonim ve-Aharonim (19667), 290-3. 


[Emanuel Bin-Gorion] 


HORODISCH, ABRAHAM (1898-1987), antiquarian book- 
seller and bibliophile. Born in Lodz, Horodisch was raised in 
Koenigsberg, East Prussia. He studied economics in Berlin and 
earned a doctorate in that field in 1920 from the University of 
Frankfurt. Upon returning to Berlin he founded, together with 
Ernst Rathenau, the Euphorion Verlag (1920-25) and later the 
publishing firm of Horodisch & Marx (1925-55) and the Aldus 
Printing Press. He was a co-founder of the Soncino Society and 
a member of the general Berlin bibliophile Maximilian Soci- 
ety. Together with his wife, Alice Garman, herself a graphic 
designer, he moved to Amsterdam soon after Hitler’s rise to 
power in 1933. There he established the Erasmus Antiquari- 
ate, which gained a wide reputation. In 1943 he and his wife 
escaped to Switzerland. Upon their return in 1945, they found 
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the entire stock of the Antiquariate gone. Horodisch managed 
to build it up again, beyond its original size and renown. He 
wrote over 200 articles and books on various aspects of book- 
lore, some of them on Jewish themes, such as Die Exlibris des 
Uriel Birnbaum (1957) and Die Graphik der Chalukah (1973). 
On his 60* birthday (in 1958) and on the 50" anniver- 
sary of the Erasmus Antiquariate, Jubilee Volumes appeared in 
his honor, the first titled Amor Librorum, the second De Arte 
et Libris. In 1978 he was awarded the Zilveren Anjer (Silver 
Carnation) by the Prins Bernard Fonds. Horodisch’s art col- 
lection, which features German Weimar art, was donated to 
the Tel Aviv Museum. Horodisch further bequeathed a con- 
siderable part of his private library, including many works on 
Japanese art, to Tel Aviv University, where a Horodisch Chair 
for the history of books was established. 
[Henriette Boas] 


HORODISCHTSCH, LEON (1872-1940), merchant and 
banker, one of the first adherents of political Zionism in Rus- 
sia. Horodischtsch was born in Bialystok into a Zionist fam- 
ily. His father was an associate of Samuel *Mohilever. At first 
he worked in his father’s bank and then established a bank 
of his own in Brest-Litovsk. In 1906 he became the head of 
a savings and loan society in Brest-Litovsk. He attended the 
First Zionist Congress and all the subsequent Congresses 
until World War 1. In 1920 he settled in Palestine, where he 
continued his banking activities as manager of Halva‘ah ve- 
Hissakhon in Tel Aviv, and other positions. He published his 
reminiscences of the First Zionist Congress in Sefer ha-Con- 
gress (“Book of the Congress,” 1950”, 132-3). 


[Getzel Kressel] 


HORONAIM (Heb. o°F7), Moabite city appearing in the 
prophetic “burdens of Moab” (Isa. 15:5; Jer. 48:3, 5, 34) and 
also mentioned on the Mesha Stone (lines 31, 32). Horonaim 
is a theophoric name (for the god Horon) like Beth-Horon 
in western Erez Israel. The biblical descriptions “going down 
of Horonaim” and “the way of Horonaim” indicate that the 
town dominated an important road, probably the ascent from 
the southern end of the Dead Sea. It is also listed among the 
Moabite cities conquered by Alexander Yannai (103-76 B.C.E.) 
and returned by Hyrcanus 11 to Aretas 111, king of the Nabate- 
ans (Jos., Ant., 13:397; 14:18; where it is called Oronaim). The 
text of the former passage is very corrupted and the name Ho- 
ronaim has been established only by conjecture. The historic- 
ity of the text has been disputed because of its close similar- 
ity with the biblical “burdens” but the mention of this name 
in documents found in Judean Desert caves makes this view 
less plausible. Musil has proposed identifying Horonaim with 
al-‘Traq, about 6 mi. (10 km.) southwest of Kir of Moab above 
the descent to the Lisan and Zoar. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Musil, Arabia Petraea, 1 (1907), 73; Abel, 
Geog, 2 (1938), 149, 350; Schalit, in: Eretz Israel, 1 (1951), 104-21; Po- 


lotsky, in: 1EJ, 12 (1962), 258 ff. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 
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HORONTCHIK, SIMON (1889-1939), Yiddish novelist 
and short story writer. Born in Wielun (Poland), Horontchik 
moved to Kalisz in 1914, where he worked in a lace factory 
from the age of 17 until World War 1. With the German occu- 
pation of Kalisz, Horontchik fled to Lodz, where he began his 
literary career, publishing poems in the local Yiddish press, 
as well as in Yiddish periodicals in Warsaw, New York, and 
Buenos Aires. For several years before the outbreak of World 
War 11, Horontchik lived in Paris, where he continued his lit- 
erary activities. In May 1939, he returned to Poland and settled 
in Warsaw. After the Nazi occupation of the city, he fled, com- 
mitting suicide on the road to Vilna. His novels include Far- 
plonterte Vegn (“Confused Ways,’ 1924), depicting the physical 
and moral disintegration of a small Polish Jewish village dur- 
ing the German occupation of World War 1. It was followed 
by Geroysh fun Mashinen (“Whirr of Machines,’ 1928), based 
on his experiences in the Kalisz lace factory. Zump (“Swamp,’ 
1931) attacked exploiters of labor. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, s.v.; LNYL, s.v.; M. 
Ravitch, Mayn Leksikon, 1 (1945), 65-7. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. 
Papernikov, Heymishe un noente (1958), 222-24. 


[Elias Schulman / Marc Miller (274 ed.)] 


HOROVITZ, ISRAEL (1939-_), U.S. playwright and screen- 
writer. Born in Wakefield, Mass., Horovitz in 1965 became the 
first American playwright-in-residence for England's presti- 
gious Royal Shakespeare Company. He burst on the New York 
scene in 1967 with four one-act plays and received acclaim the 
following year for The Indian Wants the Bronx which intro- 
duced Al Pacino to Broadway and won several awards. A pro- 
lific writer, Horovitz followed this success with a number of 
plays including Rats (1968); Trees (1969); Acrobats (1970); Line 
(1971); Leader (1972); The Honest-to-God Schnozzola (1971); 
Shooting Gallery (1973); The Primary English Class (1970); and 
The Reason We Eat (1977). In 1970 his screenplay for the film, 
‘The Strawberry Statement, won the Prix de Jury at the Cannes 
Film Festival. His film 3 Weeks after Paradise (2002) and his 
play Speaking Well of the Dead (2002) are responses to the at- 
tack on the World Trade Center. 

His later work was more experimental in form and style, 
with deep character introspection and incidents of mental 
disorientation. In general he wrote ensemble pieces rather 
than star vehicles, and his work exhibited a profound social 
commitment. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Kane (ed.), Israel Horovitz: A Collection 
of Critical Essays (1994). 


HOROVITZ, JACOB (1873-1939), rabbi and scholar. Ho- 
rovitz, the son of Marcus *Horovitz, was born in Lauenburg. 
He served as rabbi in Frankfurt and was lecturer on Jewish 
subjects at the Pedagogical Academy there. In common with 
his father, he opposed the secession of the Orthodox from the 
local congregations and was one of the leaders of Commu- 
nal Orthodoxy (Ahdut). Horovitz was a vice president of the 
Union of German Rabbis and active in a number of other com- 
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munal organizations. He joined the Jewish Agency in 1929 as 
anon-Zionist. In 1938 Horovitz took refuge in Holland, where 
he died. His published works include Untersuchungen ueber 
Philons und Platos Lehre von der Weltschoepfung (1900); Babel 
und Bibel (1904), against Friedrich *Delitzsch; Untersuchungen 
zur rabbinischen Lehre von den falschen Zeugen (1914); Hever 
Ir (Ger., 1915); and Josephserzaehlung (1921). 


HOROVITZ, JOSEF (1874-1931), German Orientalist. Ho- 
rovitz, the son of Marcus *Horovitz, was born in Lauenburg, 
Germany. He studied at the University of Berlin with Edward 
Sachau and taught there from 1902. He worked in India from 
1907 to 1914, teaching Arabic at the Muhammedan Anglo-Ori- 
ental College of Aligarh and serving as the curator of Islamic 
inscriptions for the Indian government. In this capacity he 
edited the collection Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica (1909-12). 
Some years after he had left India, Horovitz published Indien 
unter britischer Herrschaft (1928). Returning to Germany, he 
taught Semitic languages at the University of Frankfurt from 
1914 to his death. As a member of the board of trustees of He- 
brew University from its inception, Horovitz created the de- 
partment of Oriental studies, became its director, and initiated 
its collective project, the concordance of early Arabic poetry. 
At first Horovitz devoted himself to the study of Arabic his- 
torical literature and then to early Arabic poetry. His major 
work was a commentary on the Koran, which he did not com- 
plete. He translated the poetry miscellany Kumit El ha-Asimiat 
(1904). In his Koran Studien (1926) he applied his method of 
detailed analysis of the language used by Muhammad and his 
disciples and historical insights gained from the study of the 
early texts themselves. He examined relations between Islam 
and Judaism in his “Jewish Proper Names and Derivatives in 
the Koran” (in HUCA, 2 (1925), 145-227; repr. 1964) and his 
“Das koranische Paradies” (in Scripta Universitatis atque Bib- 
liothecae Hierosolymitanarum, Orientalia et Judaica, 1 (1923); 
also in Ha-Tekufah, 23 (1925), 276ff.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.D. Goitein, in: Islam, 22 (1934), 122-7 (Ger.); 
G. Weil, in: MGwyJ, 75 (1931), 321-8; W.J. Fischel and S.D. Goitein, Jo- 
seph Horovitz, 1874-1931 (1932), incl. bibl. of his publications. app. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Lazarus- Yafeh, “The Transplantation of Islamic 
Studies from Europe to the Yishuv and Israel,” in: M. Kramer, The 
Jewish Discovery of Islam (1999), 249-60. 


[Encyclopaedia Hebraica / Bjorn Siegel (274 ed.)] 


HOROVITZ, LEOPOLD (1838-1917), Hungarian painter. 
Horovitz was born in Slovakia and studied in Vienna. After 
living in Berlin, Dresden, and Munich, he arrived in Paris, 
where his portraits and genre scenes met with success. His 
sitters included the emperor of Austria, Francis Joseph, and 
the Danish essayist, Georg *Brandes, as well as Hungarian and 
Polish magnates and the fashionably dressed ladies of high so- 
ciety. Meticulous in his technique, he used natural poses and 
simple backgrounds. He displayed great virtuosity, charm, 
and refinement. He showed no interest in the aims of more 
progressive artists such as the Impressionists, who belonged 
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to his generation. Though he received many prizes and com- 
manded high fees for his portrait commissions, he might have 
been completely forgotten, were it not for his scenes from East 
European Jewish life. Notable among these works is The Ninth 
of Av, a large picture upon which Horovitz worked for a year 
and a half. This picture reveals a solid construction and an as- 
tonishing power of differentiating between the subtle moods 
and the less subtle gestures of the figures. 


[Alfred Werner] 


HOROVITZ, MARCUS (1844-1910), Orthodox rabbi, histo- 
rian, and halakhist in Germany. Horovitz was born in Ladany 
(near Tokaj), Hungary. He studied in Verbo, Hungary, under 
Hayyim Zevi Mannheimer and at the Eisenstadt yeshivah un- 
der Azriel *Hildesheimer, whose favorite pupil he became. His 
reminiscences of his youth in Hungary were published as Von 
Liszka nach Berlin (1914; previously in Die Juedische Presse, vol. 
1, 1870). After serving as rabbi in Germany at Lauenburg and 
Gnesen, in 1878 he accepted a call to become the first Ortho- 
dox rabbi of the Frankfurt on the Main general community 
after Reform had eliminated all Orthodox institutions. Be- 
ginning in 1851, S.R. *Hirsch had developed a small but fast- 
growing independent Orthodox congregation and in 1876 had 
obtained the legal right for his and similar congregations to 
secede from the general Jewish congregation, until then the 
only body recognized by the state. Horovitz was one of the 
few Orthodox rabbis who refused to sign Hirsch’s petition to 
the Prussian Diet. The growing strength of Hirsch’s kehillah 
induced the general community to make concessions to the 
Orthodox. Horovitz had to face the intense hostility of Hirsch’s 
followers in addition to the Reform opposition. By dint of his 
strong yet tolerant personality he succeeded beyond expec- 
tation in establishing Orthodox synagogues and institutions. 
He joined the Allgemeiner Rabbinerverband, whose vice 
chairman he became, the Hilfsverein der deutschen Juden, 
the Bnai Brith movement, and similar non-Orthodox or- 
ganizations. He also joined Hildesheimer in establishing the 
Traditionell-Gesetzestreuer Rabbinerverband, which did not 
discriminate between secessionist and communal rabbis. Ho- 
rovitz’s attitude to emerging Zionism was ambivalent. On the 
one hand he strongly supported various attempts in aid of the 
yishuv in Palestine but on the other hand he feared the secu- 
larization inherent in Zionism and signed the declaration of 
the *Protestrabbiner. Horovitz made a series of contributions 
to Jewish scholarship, particularly in history. He wrote Frank- 
furter Rabbinen (4 vols., 1881-85; 19697), a study of the work 
and personalities of the rabbis who served that community; 
Die Inschriften des alten Friedhofs der israelitischen Gemeinde 
zu Frankfurt a. M. (1901); and Juedische Aerzte in Frankfurt 
a. M. (1886). In the field of halakhah, his responsa Matteh 
Levi (vol. 1, 1891; vol. 2, ed. by his son Jacob, 1932) show his 
talmudic learning. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Unna, in: M. Horovitz, Frankfurter Rab- 
binen (19697), 339-76 (incl. bibl.), idem, in: L. Jung (ed.), Jewish 
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Leaders (1953), 249ff.; I. Heinemann, ibid., 261ff.; M. Eliav (ed.), E. 
Hildesheimer Briefe (1965), 121f., 229f.; J. Rosenheim, Oholei Yaakov; 
Ausgewaehlte Aufsaetze und Ansprachen, 2 (1930), 449-53; H. Schwab, 
Chachme Ashkenaz (Eng., 1964), no. 56. 


HOROVITZ, SAUL (1858-1921), scholar of talmudic litera- 
ture and medieval religious philosophy. Horovitz was born 
in Szanto, Hungary. He studied at the Warsaw yeshivah of 
J.B. *Soloveitchik; at the Breslau Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary, where he was deeply influenced by Israel Levy; and at 
Breslau and Munich universities. After a decade as rabbi in 
Bielitz, Silesia, he was appointed lecturer in 1896 on religious 
philosophy and homiletics and later was also rabbinical tutor 
at the Breslau seminary. 

Horovitz, who had a comprehensive knowledge of Jew- 
ish lore and of Latin, Greek, and Arabic, made a significant 
contribution to Jewish and Islamic philosophical studies in his 
dissertation “Prophetologie in der juedischen Religionsphi- 
losophie” (1883), and Die Psychologie bei den juedischen Reli- 
gionsphilosophen des Mittelalters ... (4 vols., 1898-1912), Der 
Mikrokosmos des Joseph ibn Saddik (1903), Ueber den Einfluss 
der griechischen Philosophie auf die Entwicklung des Kalam 
(1909), Die Stellung des Aristoteles bei den Juden des Mittel- 
alters (1911), Abraham ibn David (1912), and Der Einfluss der 
griechischen Skepsis auf die Entwicklung der Philosophie bei 
den Arabern (1915). 

Horovitz’s most important undertaking was his plan, 
which never fully materialized, to publish critical editions of 
all the halakhic Midrashim. He edited Sifrei de-Vei Rav [Sif. 
Num.], with Sifrei Zuta [Sif. Zut.] (1917), which he recon- 
structed from Yalkut Shimoni (cf. his Der Sifrei Sutta, 1910; 
Heb. trans. in Mesillot le-Torat ha-Tanna’im (1928), 82ff.); and 
Mekhilta de-Rabbi Ishmael (completed by I.A. Rabin, 1931). 
The material collected by Horovitz for the edition of *Sifrei 
on Deuteronomy was later used by L. *Finkelstein In his edi- 
tions of the midrashic texts he did not limit himself to citing 
parallel passages and variant readings, but with great erudi- 
tion and a keen philological sense explained and illuminated 
difficult passages. These editions are standard scholarly texts, 
as is his Beitraege zur Erklaerung und Textkritik der Mechilta 
des R. Simon (1919). These writings were of great importance to 
the development of talmudic research. Horovitz’s work, which 
included articles on various topics, is distinguished not by its 
quantity but by its maturity and solidity. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.A. Poznanski, in: Ha-Tekufah, 10 (1921), 
507ff.; M. Brann, Geschichte des Juedisch-theologischen Seminars in 
Breslau (1904), 115, 133 (bibliography); I. Elbogen, in: azJ, 85 (1921), 
gif.; E.E. Urbach, in: G. Kisch (ed.), Das Breslauer Seminar (1963), 
182-5 (Heb.); A. Jospe, ibid., 397 (Eng.). 

[Moshe David Herr] 


HOROWITZ, a family of rabbis and scholars that also in- 
cluded writers, communal workers, and personalities active 
in all spheres of Jewish life. The Horowitz's were levites. The 
family originated in the 15" century, taking its name from the 
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small town of Horovice in Bohemia. The various branches and 
sub-branches of the family spread throughout the whole Di- 
aspora and also settled in Erez Israel. According to one tra- 
dition they originated in Spain. The name appears in a great 
variety of forms: Hurwitz, Horwicz, Horovitz, or “ha-Levi, 
Ish Horowitz”; and under the influence of Russian it is often 
written as Gurevicz, Gurwicz, etc. Some scholars are of the 
opinion that the name Munk or Munka appearing in official 
government certificates and documents applies to the mem- 
bers of this family. IsAIAH B. MOSES HA-LEVI (d. 1517), who 
lived in Prague, is regarded as the founder of the family. He 
supported the Prague publishers in 1514 in their publication 
of the Pentateuch. Of Isaiah’s seven sons the following are 
noteworthy: AARON MESHULLAM ZALMAN (1470-1545), 
who in 1535 founded the synagogue in Prague known as the 
“Pinkas-Schul,” and is identified by some with the Zalman 
Munka to whom King Ludwig granted the privilege, in 1525, 
of having the rabbi and elder of the Prague congregation ap- 
pointed from his family; isRAEL (d. 1568/9), who met a mar- 
tyr’s death in Prague together with his son-in-law, Moses b. 
Joel; and SHABBETAI SHEFTEL (d. 1555), a communal leader. 
As a result of the rise of the Horowitz family, disputes arose 
between it and its opponents in Prague. In order to settle these 
disputes, *Joseph (Joselmann) b. Gershom of Rosheim, among 
others, intervened. 

The family of Aaron Meshullam Zalman included Phine- 
has b. Israel *Horowitz. ABRAHAM, son of Shabbetai Sheftel 
the communal leader and the father of 1s A1AH the author of 
the Shelah, moved to Poland and dwelt in Cracow and Lem- 
berg. In 1595 the town of Lemberg elected him dayyan of the 
province. At the beginning of the 17" century the family was 
scattered throughout Poland. Its members served as rabbis in 
Vienna, Prague, Hamburg, and Nikolsburg. The best known 
of them in the 16‘ and 17* centuries included Isaiah b. Abra- 
ham *Horowitz, author of the Shelah, and his son SHABBETAI 
SHEFTEL. In the 17 and 18" centuries and the beginning of 
the 19» century, members of the family filled the roles of rabbis 
and dayyanim in various towns of Poland, Lithuania, Russia, 
Austria, Bohemia, Moravia, Hungary, and Germany, among 
them Isaac b. Jacob Jokel *Horowitz of Hamburg (d. 1767) and 
the well-known brothers Phinehas b. Zevi Hirsch *Horowitz 
of Frankfurt, author of the Haflaah, and his brother Samuel 
*Horowitz of Nikolsburg. Samuel Horowitz’ descendants 
emigrated to the United States in the 1880s. The family mar- 
ried into the Margareten family, and established the well- 
known Horowitz-Margareten mazzah bakery. They founded 
the Horowitz-Margareten Family Association which numbers 
some 1,500 members. It engages in a number of social, chari- 
table, and cultural activities, including a loan fund for those 
members of the European branch of the family who emigrated 
to Israel after the Holocaust. The association has published 
Directory and Genealogy of the Horowitz-Margareten Family 
(1955) in which each member is designated by a code. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Hock and D. Kaufmann, Die Familien 
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Prags (1892), 90-93; P. Pesis, Ateret ha-Leviyyim (1902; repr. 1968); 
S.Z. Cahana, Anaf Ez Avot (1903); L. Lewin, in: JJLG, 5 (1907), 86-88; 
H.D. Friedberg, Toledot Mishpahat Horowitz (19287); B. Wachstein, 
in: ZGJD, 1 (1929), 141-151; H. Horowitz, Toledot Mishpahat Horowitz 
(1936); idem, in: Zeitschrift fuer die Geschichte der Juden in der Ts- 
chechoslowakei, 2 (1931-32), 89-105, 127-31, 225-8; 3 (1932/33), 221-4; 
Halpern, Pinkas, index; N.M. Gelber (ed.), Arim ve-Immahot be-Yis- 


rael, 6 (1955), 57. 
[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


HOROWITZ, Canadian family. IsA1AH HOROWITZ (Ye- 
shayah ben Asher Ezekiel ha-Levi, Ish Horovits; 1883-1978), 
rabbi and author. Isaiah Horowitz, who was born in Safed, 
traced his paternal lineage back 11 generations to a central 
figure in Polish Jewish rabbinic culture, the Shelah, R. Isaiah 
*Horowitz; on his mother’s side, he claimed to be descended 
from a number of prominent hasidic figures, including *Sh- 
neur Zalman of Liady. During his youth, Safed experienced 
something of an Ashkenazi revival, with two yeshivot. In 1909 
he received his semikhah from the Ridbaz, Jacob David ben 
Zeev *Willowski, and served on the bet din there. He identi- 
fied strongly with religious Zionism and had to argue his case 
to some of his traditionalist colleagues. According to his own 
testimony, the situation in Safed deteriorated with the out- 
break of war in 1914, and his own material situation did not 
improve after the war either. In the early 1920s he moved to 
New York City, and then to Winnipeg. He was invited to the 
latter by a group of butchers, but when he arrived he discov- 
ered that they were trying to usurp the authority of the long- 
standing rabbinic authority, Israel Kahanovitch. For many 
years, he was forced to rely on the small sums of money he 
could earn from officiating at life cycle events, selling lulavim 
and etrogim, He also seemed to have some wealthy patrons. A 
firm traditionalist, Horowitz never achieved the widespread 
public support of the energetic and seemingly omnipresent 
Kahanovitch. After wwit1, Horowitz received a modest sal- 
ary from one of the local congregations. 

During his time in Winnipeg, Horowitz published two 
books, Sefer Yavo Shilo (1925/6), much of which was com- 
posed before his arrival in Winnipeg, and Sefer Pardes ha- 
Arez (1933-5). Both books contain sermons and responsa, 
and are valuable sources of information for Safed in the 
1910s and especially for western Canada in the 1920s and 
1930s. Horowitz left Winnipeg in 1953 to return to the Land 
of Israel. In 1955/6 he published Sefer Eden Ziyyon, a com- 
pendium of shrines and other holy places in Israel. He died 
in Israel. 

Isaiah Horowitz was married to Tziporah (Feyge) Lorber- 
baum and they had at least eight children. One son, ARON 
(1911- ), became a prominent Jewish educator in Canada, 
especially interested in day schools and overnight summer 
camps. Another son, ISAAC (1920- ), became a prominent 
scientist, renowned for his work on quantitative feedback 
theory. Aron’s son, GAD (1936- _), is a well-known political 
theorist in Canada, establishing his reputation early with his 
seminal Canadian Labour in Politics (1968). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Horowitz, Striking Roots (1979); H. Gut- 
kin, The Worst of Times, The Best of Times (1987), 184-95. 


[Richard Menkis (2™4 ed.)] 


HOROWITZ, AARON JUDAH LOEB (Leon; pseud. Ay- 
alah; 1847-1926), Hebrew writer born in Minsk. After leaving 
the yeshivah in Shklov in 1862, he studied in Western Europe 
and traveled widely before settling in New York in 1870. There 
he taught Hebrew and contributed prolifically to the European 
Hebrew press. An advocate of mass immigration to America 
for Jews suffering persecution in Romania, Horowitz went 
there to tour the country for this purpose in 1873, sponsored 
by steamship companies. The book he published subsequently, 
Rumanyah va-Amerikah (1874), provides many details about 
the communities Horowitz visited and is a valuable source of 
information for their situation in this period, and in particu- 
lar their internal affairs. The second part of the book provides 
a description of the United States and Jewish settlement there 
to encourage prospective immigrants. A guide for immigrants 
is also included. Horowitz himself spent the rest of his life in 
business in Hamburg. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Sokolow (ed.), Sefer Zikkaron le-Soferei 
Yisrael (1889), 30-31; L.P. Gartner, in: AJHSP, 45 (1955/56), 67-92. 
[Lloyd P. Gartner] 


HOROWITZ, ABRAHAM BEN ISAIAH (1671-1744), Pol- 
ish rabbi. Horowitz, born in Leipnik, Moravia, studied under 
his father, Isaiah b. Shabbetai Sheftel *Horowitz. He assisted 
his father in his activities and accompanied him at the sessions 
of the Council of the Four Lands. Horowitz served as dayyan 
in Posen and in 1699 pleaded before the council in Jaroslav, 
Poland, against “the leaders of the Posen community” in con- 
nection with the community’s payment of a promissory note 
left him by his father. The hardship prevailing in Poland in 
1697-1704 as a result of war compelled Horowitz to emigrate. 
He reached Amsterdam, where he published the prayer book 
with the commentary Shaar ha-Shamayim (1717) of his great- 
grandfather with additions of his grandfather Shabbetai Shef- 
tel and with his own additions. In the introduction Horowitz 
notes: “I was driven from one exile to another... the pursuers 
caught up with me, armies and troops with the sword of war... 
and I was left penniless.’ In 1728 he published the novellae of 
*Yom Tov b. Abraham Ishbili (the Ritba) to various tractates 
of the Talmud, with the novellae of his own father, and pub- 
lished a new edition (1729) of Emek Berakhah by Abraham b. 
Shabbetai Sheftel *Horowitz with his father’s additions. Sub- 
sequently he wandered in Poland and Germany, and died 
in Frankfurt on the Oder. His son, ZE'EV WOLF HA-LEVI 
(d. 1777), was a member of the famous *Altona Klaus. Out of 
humility he refused to accept the office of dayyan there. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Perles, in: MGWJ, 14 (1865), 92 n. 23; E. 
Duckesz, Chachme AHw (1908), Germ. pt. 27, Heb. pt. 77; H.D. 
Friedberg, Toledot Mishpahat Horowitz (19287), 30; Z. (H.) Horowitz, 
Toledot Mishpahat Horowitz (1936), 30; Halpern, Pinkas, 244. 


[Yehoshua Horowitz] 
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HOROWITZ, ABRAHAM BEN SHABBETAI SHEFTEL 
(c. 1550-1615), one of the most eminent talmudists of his day 
in Poland, a pupil of Moses *Isserles. Horowitz resided in 
Cracow and Lvov, and in 1595 was elected a dayyan for the 
province of Lvov (see *Councils of the Lands). Horowitz, 
who was a keen student of *Maimonides in his youth, took 
issue in a forcible polemical tract with Aaron, av bet din of 
Poznan, who wished to restrict Jewish instruction to the Tal- 
mud alone. Horowitz also argued for the teaching of secular 
subjects because of their general importance. Indicative of 
Horowitz's aristocratic attitude, in both the spiritual and social 
sense, is his view that beliefs and ideas cannot be explained 
to “the simple folk living in ignorance... [who] have no need 
of knowledge, not apprehending what it is,” and that it is un- 
necessary to instruct them other than to enjoin them against 
committing “common offenses such as fraud, false oaths, cal- 
umny and slander.’ His rationalistic approach is reflected in 
the first version of his commentary to Maimonides’ Shemoneh 
Perakim (1577). When he grew older, however, Horowitz in- 
creasingly turned to mysticism and practical ethics. In this 
spirit he wrote a second version of the commentary (1602) in 
which the emphasis on rationalistic principles is reduced, and 
he states that this is “the principal [version], superseding the 
earlier one.” To serve as an ethical guide he wrote Berit Avra- 
ham (Cracow, 1602?) which sets out practical examples of the 
transgressions enumerated in the *Viddui (see also *Atone- 
ment). His book Emek Berakhah (ibid., 1597) is mainly a hal- 
akhic exposition of the benedictions for enjoyments, prayers 
and prayer ritual. In his ethical will, Yesh Nohalin (Amster- 
dam, 1701), Horowitz formulates his conception of the spiri- 
tual and social attributes of the ideal Jewish leader in Poland: 
He should combine religious reverence and respect for the in- 
dividual, honor for the family and its status, and responsibil- 
ity in his economic and communal obligations with the duty 
to submit to the disciplinary requirements of the leadership. 
The book became highly popular as an ethical guide. His son 
was Isaiah *Horowitz (the Shelah). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Horodezky, in: Ha-Tekufah, 22 (1924), 
290-302; H.H. Ben-Sasson, Hagut ve-Hanhagah (1959), index; Ph. 
Bloch, in: MGwJ, 47 (1903), 153-69. 

[Haim Hillel Ben-Sasson] 


HOROWITZ, ARYEH LEIB BEN ELEAZAR HA-LEVI 
(1758-1844), Galician rabbi. Horowitz’s father, who was av bet 
din of Zalozhtsy, was the son of Isaac ha-Levi b. Jacob Jokel 
*Horowitz of Hamburg. Aryeh Horowitz studied under his 
father and later in the yeshivah of Isaac Harif in Sambor. He 
also studied in Tysmenitsa under his uncle, Moses Meshullam 
Egra, by whom he was ordained rabbi. In 1784, on the recom- 
mendation of Jacob *Lorberbaum, Horowitz was appointed 
rabbi of Stanislav, an office which he held until a year before 
his death. Subsequent members of the Horowitz family oc- 
cupied that rabbinate until 1939. Horowitz energetically dealt 
with the widespread poverty following economic difficulties 
which faced the country in 1818 and affected the Jewish com- 
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munity and helped establish free loan funds and provide ac- 
commodation for those rendered homeless. In the dispute 
which broke out after the appearance in 1793 of the responsa, 
Besamim Rosh, with the commentary Kasa de-Harsana by Saul 
Lewin, Horowitz was asked by Hirsch *Lewin, Sauls father, to 
use his influence with Egra not to ban his son's book although 
various rabbis insisted that it be banned. Horowitz and Egra 
did in fact refrain from intervening. Horowitz was opposed 
to *Hasidism and endeavored to prevent its gaining control 
of his community. On the other hand, he did not vehemently 
oppose the maskilim. In the dispute between the publishers 
of Vilna and Slavuta in connection with the publication of the 
Talmud, he decided in favor of Slavuta and in 1836 gave them 
his commendation. Following a dispute in 1843, he left Stan- 
islav and went to Tysmenitsa, where he died. He left behind 
responsa, homilies, and novellae, but only two of his works 
were published after his death — both entitled Penei Aryeh: a 
biblical commentary (1876), and responsa on Orah Hayyim 
published at the beginning of the responsa, Bar Livai (1909), 
by his son Meshullam Issachar. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Berger, Kunteres Roei Yisrael, in: Meshul- 
lam Issachar Horowitz, Sheelot u-Teshuvot Bar Livai, Mahadura Ti- 
nyana (1909); H.D. Friedberg, Toledot Mishpahat Horowitz (19287), 
18, no. 26; Z.(H.) Horowitz, Kitvei ha-Geonim (1928), 81-90; idem, 
in: HHY, 14 (1930), 7-9; N.M. Gelber, in: Arim ve-Immahot be- Yisrael, 
5 (1952), 23, 25-28; Y. Horowitz, ibid., 68-74. 


[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


HOROWITZ, ARYEH LEIB BEN ISAAC (1847-1909), 
Galician rabbi. Horowitz studied under his grandfather, Me- 
shullam Issachar *Horowitz, rabbi of Stanislav. When he was 
only 19 years of age his talmudic novellae were published in 
the Toledot Yizhak of his father. He was ordained rabbi by 
Joseph Saul *Nathanson and Hayyim *Halberstamm, rabbi 
of Zanz. In 1871 he was appointed rabbi of Zalozce and later 
of Sereth, Bukovina. In 1879 he was appointed rabbi of Stryj 
where he found ample scope for his abilities and was hence- 
forth known as “the Stryzer Rav.’ From 1904 until his death 
he was rabbi of Stanislav in eastern Galicia, where his fa- 
ther, grandfather, and great-grandfather had preceded him. 
He published the halakhic discourse which he delivered on 
the occasion of his appointment under the title Hegeh Aryeh 
(1902). There he founded the yeshivah Or Torah which was 
headed for many years by Jekuthiel Aryeh *Kamelhar, and to 
it he devoted his main activities. In 1908, on the occasion of 
the 60" anniversary of the reign of the emperor Francis Jo- 
seph 1, Horowitz was decorated by him. Despite the opposi- 
tion of his forebears to Hasidism, Horowitz was on terms of 
familiarity with the circle of Hayyim Halberstamm, the head 
of the hasidic dynasty of Zanz, and in consequence he was 
highly respected in hasidic circles. His attitude to Zionism was 
very sympathetic and he was one of the few Galician rabbis to 
eulogize Theodor *Herzl. 

Horowitz attained considerable renown through his re- 
sponsa, Harei Besamim, the first volume (1882) containing 
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129 responsa, the second (1897) 253. Many of his responsa re- 
mained in manuscript, but eventually his pupils and relatives 
succeeded in arranging for their publication; in 1958 a third 
and fourth part of the Harei Besamim was published by Si- 
mon Federbush, containing 165 responsa as well as novellae 
on various tractates. The book had a wide circulation among 
scholars. The responsa are in answer to questions from Russia, 
Germany, Poland, Romania, and Hungary, and are regarded 
as exemplary among recent halakhic works. They are written 
in a clear and precise Hebrew style. In the introduction to the 
second volume Horowitz expresses emphatically his opposi- 
tion to casuistry, stressing that only a person familiar with 
the whole Talmud can explain the halakhah and write novel- 
lae “without relying upon imaginary conjectures.” In matters 
“for which no foundation in the Talmud can be found, we 
are unable to deduce a ruling and fabricate the halakhah” (2, 
no. 84 p. 74d). In general he was lenient in his rulings, adopt- 
ing the principle that finding a permissive ruling is desirable. 
He vigorously denounced the local shohatim for disregard- 
ing the rabbis (1, no. 105). Horowitz stresses particularly his 
desire for the unity, equality, and brotherhood of the Jews, 
whether ignorant or learned (Rosh ha-Har, the introduction 
to the first volume). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Brower, in: K. Kamelhar, Mi-Pi Aryeh 
(1909), 13b-18a; Bloch, in: Sinai, 25 (1949), 186-93; N.M. Gelber, in: 
Arim ve-Immahot be-Yisrael, 5 (1952), 27; J. Horowitz, ibid., 91-93; 
Aryeh Leib Horowitz, Harei Besamim, ed. by S. Federbush (1958), in- 
trod.; S. Federbush, Hikrei Yahadut (1965), 336-49. 


[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


HOROWITZ, BER (1895-1942), Yiddish poet, short story 
writer, and essayist, associated with the Young Galicia school 
of Yiddish poetry. Born in Majdan in the Carpathian moun- 
tains and educated in nearby Stanislav, during World War 1 he 
served in the Austrian army and lived for a period in Vienna 
while earning a medical degree. He worked for several years as 
a doctor, first in an Austrian prisoner-of-war camp for Italian 
soldiers and later in a hospital in Vienna. His first Yiddish po- 
ems, which appeared in S.J. Imber’s Viennese literary journal, 
Nayland (1918), attracted much attention, and he began con- 
tributing his works to numerous Yiddish periodicals in Eu- 
rope. His lyrics about robust, rural Jews living close to the soil 
found their finest expression in a collection of lyrics, Reyakh 
fun Erd (“Smell of Earth,” 1930). At the outbreak of World 
War 11, Horowitz was living in Stanislav, where he continued 
his literary activities. He was killed either by the Nazis or by 
the Ukrainian villagers among whom he lived when the Ger- 
mans invaded his district in October, 1942. J. Leftwich pub- 
lished English translations of his works in the anthology The 
Golden Peacock (1961). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 1 (1926), 784-6; LNYL, 

3 (1960), 65-7. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Sandel, Umgekumene 

Yidishe Kinstler (1957), 122-6; Y. Papernikov, Heymishe un noente 
(1958), 225-26. 

[Melech Ravitch / Marc Miller (24 ed.)] 
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HOROWITZ, DAVID (1899-1979), Israel economist. Born 
in Drohobycz (then Austrian Galicia), Horowitz was active in 
*Ha-Shomer ha-Zair and settled in Palestine in 1920. He was 
a member of kibbutz *Bet Alfa until 1925, serving as a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the *Histadrut between 1922 
and 1925. From 1925 to 1927 he was a member and secretary- 
general of *Gedud ha-Avodah. He worked as a journalist until 
1932, when he was appointed financial adviser to the Ameri- 
can Economic Committee in Palestine. Between 1935 and 
1948, Horowitz was director of the Economic Department of 
the *Jewish Agency, while also lecturing at the Tel Aviv School 
of Law and Economics. He was in charge of organizing the 
evidence for the yishuv representatives to the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Committee of Inquiry and was a liaison officer to the 
1947 United Nations Special Committee on Palestine (UN- 
scop), which recommended the partition of the country. 
He was also a member of the Jewish Agency delegation to 
the un General Assembly, which accepted the Partition Plan 
(Nov. 29, 1947). Between 1948 and 1952, Horowitz was director 
general of the Ministry of Finance and dealt with the financ- 
ing of the *War of Independence. From 1952 he worked to es- 
tablish the Bank of Israel, becoming its first governor (nagid) 
in 1954. In public life Horowitz sometimes displayed a criti- 
cal attitude toward the economic policies of the government. 
He was appointed the governor representing Israel at the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and Development, In- 
ternational Finance Corporation, and the International De- 
velopment Association. A program for the encouragement of 
capital investment in developing countries - “The Horowitz 
Proposal,’ which he presented to the United Nations Con- 
ference on Trade and Development in 1964 - considerably 
influenced the decisions taken by this body and by various 
other international institutions. In 1968 Horowitz was elected 
council member representing Asia in the Society for Inter- 
national Development. He was awarded the 1968 Israel Prize 
for social sciences. 

Horowitz retired from his position as governor of the 
Bank of Israel on October 31, 1971, and was succeeded by 
Moshe Sanbar (Sandberg). 

His main works include The Abolition of Poverty (1969), 
Economics of Israel (1967), Hemisphere, North and South: Eco- 
nomic Disparity Among Nations (1966), State in the Making 
(1953), Halakhah Kalkalit u-Mediniyyut Kalkalit be-Yisrael 
(1958), Mivneh u-Megammah be-Khalkalat Yisrael (1964), Zel 
ha-Etmol ve-Etgar ha-Mahar (1962), Ha-Kimmum u-Vaayotav 
ba-Olam u-ve-Erez Yisrael (1945), and Ha-Kalkalah ha-Erez 
Yisreelit be-Hitpattehutah (19487). His autobiographical vol- 
ume Ha-Etmol Shelli (1970) describes the ideological strug- 
gle in the Palestine Labor and colonization movement in the 


late 1920s. 
[Yitzhak Julius Taub] 


HOROWITZ, DAVID JOSHUA HOESCHEL BEN ZEVI 
HIRSCH HA-LEVI (1760-1825), rabbi and author. In his 
youth, David Joshua studied under his father, Zevi Hirsch 
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*Horowitz, author of Mahaneh Levi, under his grandfather, 
Phinehas b. Zevi Hirsch *Horowitz, author of Haflaah, and 
then under his father-in-law, Eleazar Kaliz. In 1795 Horow- 
itz was appointed rabbi of Floss, Bavaria, and from 1822 un- 
til his death served as rabbi of Frauenkirchen, Hungary. He 
wrote a commentary on the Sifrei entitled Kunteres Aharon, 
as an appendix to his edition of the Sifrei (Sulzbach, 1802). 
Horowitz halakhic novellae are included in the works of his 
father-in-law, Or Hadash to Kiddushin (Stettin, ed. 1860) and 
responsa Heker Halakhah (1898, 81b-87a). Moses *Sofer re- 
fers to Horowitz in a responsum (Responsa Hatam Sofer, EH 
pt. 2 (1829) no. 116, p. 54a) as “the great, exceptionally perspi- 
cacious, luminary.’ 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.J. (L.) Greenwald (Grunwald), Peerei Hakh- 
mei Medinatenu (1910), 63 no. 10; H.D. Friedberg, Toledot Mishpahat 
Horowitz (19287), 18 no. 29/2; P.Z. Schwartz, Shem ha-Gedolim me- 


Erez Hagar, 1 (1913), 26a no. 47. 
[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


HOROWITZ, HAYYIM DOV (1865-1933), economist and 
Hebrew writer. Born in Gorki, Belorussia, Horowitz pub- 
lished articles and stories in the Hebrew and Yiddish press 
on economic and financial subjects. His book Ha-Mamon 
(“The Money,’ 1900) was the first work in Hebrew dealing 
with theoretical problems of economics and finances. In the 
period 1901-03 he edited the Yidishes Folksblat together with 
M. *Spector. He joined the Zionist movement in its initial 
stage and became one of the leaders of the *Democratic Frac- 
tion. It was Horowitz who put the economic problems of 
the Jewish people on the agenda of the Zionist Movement. In 
his articles he sought to demonstrate that the modern devel- 
opment of capitalism in the nations among which the Jew- 
ish people were living was causing the pauperization of the 
Jews, and he called upon the Zionist Movement to apply itself 
to the improvement of the economic condition of the Jews 
by furthering cooperative methods on a mass basis. He also 
saw this effort as a prerequisite for the realization of Zionism. 
His lecture on this subject at the *Minsk Conference of Rus- 
sian Zionists (1902) made a profound impression. In the 
period 1903-11 he contributed articles on economic and fi- 
nancial subjects to Fraynd, using the pen name A. Soher. He 
also became the supervisor of the savings and loan societ- 
ies established by the *Jewish Colonization Association in 
the cities and towns of the Russian Pale of Settlement. Horow- 
itz published booklets on cooperation and was a member of 
the editorial board of Di Yidishe Kooperatsiye. At the begin- 
ning of the Russian Revolution (1917) he moved to Poland, 
and at the time of the Polish conquest of Minsk (1919-20) 
he was the editor of the Zionist newspaper Farn Folk. In 
1922 he returned to his family in Moscow and spent the rest 
of his life dealing with problems of cooperation among So- 
viet Jews. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Orhoy, in: He-Avar, 5 (1957), 149-51; LNYL, 
3 (1960), 104-6; Kressel, Leksikon, 1 (1965), 583-4. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 
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HOROWITZ, ISAAC HA-LEVI BEN JACOB JOKEL 
(1715-1767), German rabbi. In his youth he was known as a 
scholar and later married the daughter of R. Jacob Babad, the 
av bet din at Brody, who supported him in his home for sev- 
eral years. He was rabbi successively at Gorochov (1749), at 
Glogau, succeeding his father there on the latter’s death, and 
at Brody (from 1754) where he was much beloved and where 
many stories circulated about his communal activities and his 
great wisdom. On the death of Jonathan *Eybeschuetz he was 
a candidate for the position of chief rabbi of the three com- 
munities of Hamburg, Altona, and Wandsbeck. Elected with 
the sanction of Jacob *Emden, he arrived at Hamburg in 1765, 
and served as chief rabbi for two stormy years. There he suc- 
ceeded in calming the passions engendered by the Emden-Ey- 
beschuetz dispute, but in confirming Eybeschuetz’ decrees he 
aroused the hostility of Jacob Emden. In 1766 he was a central 
figure in the controversy concerning the *Cleves get, declar- 
ing it to be valid in opposition to the Frankfurt rabbis who 
had invalidated it. Emden sided with Horowitz, which finally 
led to their reconciliation, and subsequently Emden wrote to 


him in terms of great esteem. 
[Itzhak Alfassi] 


Horowitz’ responsa on the laws in Orah Hayyim were 
published in his Matamei Yizhak (1904-05) Part 1, the sec- 
ond part of which contains his commentary on the Kereti 
u-Feleti of Jonathan Eybeschuetz. The Matamei Yizhak ve- 
Lehem Mazzah (1911) contains talmudic novellae by him and 
his son, Mordecai Zevi. His novellae are also included in the 
Berakhah Meshulleshet (1935) published by S. Ehrlich. Other 
of his responsa are scattered throughout the works of his 
contemporaries. Of his sons, Mordecai Zevi was av bet din of 
Horochow, Samuel av bet din of Amsterdam, and Eliezer av 
bet din of Zalozhtsy and the father of Aryeh Leib *Horowitz of 
Stanislav. Another grandson, Naphtali Zevi, was the founder 
of the hasidic dynasty of Ropczyce. 

[Yehoshua Horowitz] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Duckesz, Iwoh Le-Moschaw (1903), 53-59 
(Heb. pt.); I. Horowitz, Matamei Yizhak (1904), 12-16 (introduction 
by E. Schoenfeld); Z.(H.) Horowitz, in: S. Ehrlich (ed.), Berakhah 
Meshulleshet (1935), 101-2.4; J.A. Kamelhar, Dor Deh (19357), 44-473 
N.M. Gelber, Arim ve-Immahot be- Yisrael, 6 (1955), 57f., 101, 108; M. 
Horovitz, Frankfurter Rabbinen (19697), 2056. 


HOROWITZ, ISAIAH BEN ABRAHAM HA-LEVI (called 
Ha-Shelah ha-Kadosh, “the holy Shelah,” from the initials 
of the title of his major work; 1565?-1630), rabbi, kabbalist, 
and communal leader. Horowitz was born in Prague, but as 
a youth he moved to Poland with his father, who was his first 
teacher. He studied there under Solomon b. Judah of Cracow, 
Meir of *Lublin (the Maharam), and Joshua *Falk and gained 
a reputation among Polish scholars while still young. In 1597 
he published his father’s Emek Berakhah with the addition of 
his own glosses in which the influence of kabbalistic teaching 
is already discernible. In 1600 he became av bet din of Dubno 
and in 1602 av bet din and head of the yeshivah of Ostraha. In 
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1606 he was appointed av bet din of Frankfurt on the Main. 
After the expulsion of the Jews from there in 1614, he returned 
to his native Prague, where he was rabbi until 1621. In that year, 
after the death of his wife, he moved to Erez Israel and settled 
in Jerusalem, where he remarried and became the rabbi of the 
Ashkenazi community. He was active in the strengthening of 
the Ashkenazi community in the capital and in the expansion 
of the settlement of Ashkenazim in the country. In 1625 he was 
imprisoned together with other scholars by the pasha and ran- 
somed for an exorbitant sum. He died in Tiberias where his 
grave (close to that of Maimonides) is still visited. Shabbetai 
Sheftel Horowitz (1590?-16602) was his son. 

Horowitz, who belonged to a wealthy family, lived in 
comfortable circumstances all his life and practiced philan- 
thropy extensively, particularly in supporting Torah scholars. 
In Erez Israel too, he and his wife had a servant, and though 
he refused to accept a salary, he stipulated that “they give me 
an imposing and elegant dwelling.” He lent money to the Jeru- 
salem community, which remained in debt to his daughter af- 
ter his death. Horowitz settled in Erez Israel with the aim of 
sanctifying himself and fulfilling the precepts that can only be 
fulfilled there. He regarded himself as fortunate to have been 
privileged “to disseminate Torah in Erez Israel and in the holy 
city of Jerusalem.” He hoped and planned that many would fol- 
low in his wake and that he “would achieve wonders in Torah 
study and the conduct of the community ...” (extracts from 
letters to his children published in Shomer Ziyyon ha-Neeman, 
nos. 141-2 (1853), 281b, 283b). He looked forward to the revival 
of the Jerusalem community under his spiritual guidance, and 
as a result of his connections with the Ashkenazi communities 
in the Diaspora. He welcomed the opportunities of association 
with the Sephardi-Oriental congregations and, with the great 
respect he had for them, he allowed himself to be influenced 
by them. He delighted in the fact that he was able to preach 
to them “in the holy language, very clearly,’ and he accepted 
some of their liturgical customs. 

In Erez Israel he was greatly impressed by the manu- 
script notes of Isaac *Luria, Moses *Cordovero, and Joseph 
*Caro, “those three outstanding saints ... truly angels of the 
Lord of Hosts,” and they increased still more the kabbalistic 
elements in his teaching. For Horowitz, Kabbalah was the 
teaching of “the sages of truth who entered the secret of the 
Lord received in unbroken tradition by word of mouth from 
Moses at Sinai.” He held that the time had come to reveal the 
“secret wisdom of the Zohar as a preparation for the immi- 
nent redemption’: “this final generation” is permitted to en- 
gage publicly in esoteric study because “they are close to the 
redemption ... and will not fall into error” Accordingly, he 
preferred the view of *Nahmanides and other kabbalists in 
their approach to Torah, precepts, and faith, to that of Mai- 
monides and the rationalists. 

Horowitz chief work is the Shenei Luhot ha-Berit (“Two 
Tablets of the Covenant”; known as She-La-H) first pub- 
lished in Amsterdam, 1649 (with many later editions by his 
son Shabbetai who offered as an introduction his own Vavei 
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ha-Ammudim). In this extensive work, halakhah, homily, and 
Kabbalah are combined for the purpose of giving directions 
as to how to live an ethical life. He wrote it “for his children 
after him” but for general guidance also. The work contains 
excerpts of homilies and comments which he had written be- 
fore going to Erez Israel, but it was arranged and completed 
in Erez Israel. The vastness of the material and its various 
strata impair its clarity. Among the works which influenced 
him or which he recommended for study, Horowitz mentions 
most ethical works - from Bahya’s Hovot ha-Levavot to his 
father’s Berit Avraham. The Shelah has a preface entitled To- 
ledot Adam and a kabbalistic introduction called Be-Asarah 
Maamarot. The book consists of two parts, Derekh Hayyim, 
containing laws according to the order of the festivals in the 
calendar, and Luhot ha-Berit, summarizing the 613 command- 
ments in the order in which they appear in the Bible. There 
are three sections: Ner Mitzvah, dealing with the various pre- 
cepts; Torah Or, elucidating the reasons for the precepts ac- 
cording to Kabbalah; and Tokhahat Musar, summarizing the 
ethical teachings stemming from the various precepts. The 
laws for every day of the year are arranged in the framework 
of tractates: those for ordinary days in tractate Hullin, for the 
Sabbath in tractate Shabbat, etc. The author deals with the 13 
hermeneutical rules for interpreting the Torah (see *Herme- 
neutics) and also discusses talmudic methodology. He gave 
instructions that the last section of his work, called Asarah 
Hillulim, should not be published, since he wrote it as a testa- 
ment to his children and pupils; nevertheless, his son Shab- 
betai Sheftel permitted its publication, commenting that the 
whole world was included among his pupils (introduction to 
the Vavei ha-Ammudim). 

Horowitz was an outstanding halakhist and adduced 
many new laws, customs, and takkanot. He indicated his at- 
titude to the methods and halakhic rulings of Moses Isserles 
and Solomon Luria in the words: “For each of them compiled 
and arranged *issur ve-hetter ... but Isserles has already been 
accepted as the authority.’ Despite this, he stresses that “Sol- 
omon Luria came later with his arrangement of issur ve-het- 
ter, so that “every man might be master in his own home, to 
purify himself, and to be strict with himself by following the 
stringencies of both” (Shelah (Amsterdam, 1968), 74b). Despite 
his advocating pilpul even in kabbalistic study, he strongly op- 
poses it as a method, stating that there is “a sect of madmen 
who say that the hilluk (“the hairsplitting distinction”) sharp- 
ens the wits - he who speaks thus is deserving of censure.” He 
expresses pain in that “I spent most of my life in working out 
such ingenious and wondrous hillukim. I have sinned, I have 
committed iniquity, I have transgressed. I come therefore to 
warn future generations, and thereby my willful sins will be 
converted into merits” (ibid., 181a). But in his opinion “true 
pilpul” can bring a man “to discover most wonderful things 
in every single halakhah.” He regards the Torah as a continu- 
ous revelation bringing about precepts which serve to ward 
off uncleanness: “The Holy One gave the Torah and gives it 
at every moment; the flowing fountain never ceases.” He ex- 
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plains even the concepts of law and “within the strict line of 
the law” by this theory of continuous creativity in the Torah. 
To act “within the strict line of the law” (forgoing one’s rights) 
is, as it were, “the giving of the Torah” by a man to himself in 
accordance with his personality at any given time. 

Man’s free will derives from the nature of the Creator’s 
omniscience, since His “knowledge is will and ... will is com- 
posed of opposites and contains all ways. Man is given free- 
dom to choose his way ... there is the way of the righteous 
and the way of the wicked and the source of all of them is the 
Supreme Will” The sin of Adam aroused new possibilities for 
revealing what was hidden in the Divine Will. The rabbinic 
statement that God showed to Adam “each generation and its 
leaders” means that “after he sinned there was opened to him 
the source ... of good and evil ... and He showed him ... how 
the world’s development in all its ramifications ought to take 
place.” All envisioned development, however, is merely a po- 
tentiality; the existence of good and evil is created by man, for 
“there is a difference between the potential and the actual ... 
the development and its ramifications ought to be in accor- 
dance with the revealing of the Supreme Source, but it is not 
actually so until man has made his choice.” 

Nevertheless, man’s power is greater than the mere abil- 
ity to choose between the two possible ways, “For into man’s 
hands are actually given ... the inner ... and outer keys. And 
not merely to open a way for himself does he go forth but for 
the needs of the Most High, to profess the unity of the Great 
Name.” In mystic fashion Horowitz points to the difference 
between the inner holiness of the people of God and the es- 
sential “externality” of the other nations: “The Israelite nation 
is called ‘the assembly of Israel; because they are especially as- 
sembled in one unity on account of their soul and they are the 
ones inside the temple of the King ... i.e., the city where God 
is. The locality of the others, however, is outside: this is indi- 
cated esoterically in the verse, ‘Esau was a man of the field; 
and ... when Israel withdraws to the outside of the city, all 
paths are potentially dangerous because of ‘the field of Esau’ 
This field of Esau is Israel’s battlefield.” 

*Kiddush ha-Shem (“sanctification of the Divine Name” = 
martyrdom) is a central doctrine with Horowitz and he com- 
posed the prayer: “Put into my mind and into my mouth to 
sanctify Thy Name in public ... for the sake of Thy unity ... 
and for the sake of Thy holy Torah ... and for the sake of Thy 
people Israel - whatever may come, only be Thou with me, 
that pain should not prevent me from having my mind cleave 
to Thee, and I shall rejoice in my heart while suffering and 
increase the power of speech in my mouth - to speak and to 
sanctify with wisdom and understanding, with knowledge, in 
public, and openly and prominently to all.” These words reveal 
a recognition of the ideal need to be on guard for the honor 
of the faith and of the nation, since the author recognizes that 
“a healthy and wealthy man whom God sets at peace ... has 
no need of the redemption of Israel ... hence much exercise 
of wisdom is necessary for him to be able to recite the bless- 
ings with devotion ... on the redemption” This *kavvanah 
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(devotion) is the essential of prayer. Horowitz put forward 
a complete method of education: the regular study of the 
whole Bible; the learning of “a great part of grammar while 
still young ... then the whole of the Mishnah ... to be learnt 
by heart; then the Talmud in length and depth, and *posekim; 
afterward he should engage in the wisdom of the Zohar.” He 
was certain that “the abstention from the study of philoso- 
phy and its prohibition is clearly laid down by the early and 
later authorities.” 

The path of the individual is paved for the purpose of 
cleaving to the Creator and is illuminated by the light of re- 
joicing which must prevail in the heart of the worshiper. “Even 
when occupied with his necessary bodily needs, he should 
not abandon that devotion. When occupied with business let 
him think - ‘I am occupied ... but I look to the Lord to ob- 
tain profit ... and with it I shall perform a good deed. I will 
support myself and my wife and children that they may live 
for the service of the Divine Name, and I will dispense money 
on charity and the study of Torah... and similarly when he 
eats or goes to sleep, let him have in mind ... that his body be 
strong to engage in Torah and perform precepts ... hence if 
he follows this way all the days of his life a man continually 
cleaves to the Divine Name” (cf. Chapter 5 of Maimonides, 
Eight Chapters). Since with the proper intention man can 
cleave to his Creator while pursuing his normal physical and 
economic tasks, he advocates the sublimation of one’s failings; 
to convert jealousy into the zeal of scholars, desire into de- 
sire for the concealed delight (i.e., Torah), and hatred to the 
hatred of the wicked ...” In practice he advised “let the man 
who wishes for eternal life repent all his life ... let him always 
belong to holy associations, visiting the sick and burying the 
dead; practicing charity and holding the child for circumci- 
sion ... and let him perform ... precepts ... with animation 
of heart and with joy ... and always be with the righteous ... 
and associate with them ... and always be occupied with books 
on repentance.’ Generations of Jews in Central and Eastern 
Europe until the end of the 18 century walked in the light of 
“the holy Shelah,” and it is probable that he exercised a pow- 
erful influence on Hasidism; many of its principles - the con- 
version to good of evil propensities, joy in every action - had 
great influence upon this movement. 

The most important of Horowitz’ other works is the 
prayer book Shaar ha-Shamayim (Amsterdam, 1717), pub- 
lished by the author’s great-grandson. Besides the glosses 
to his father’s works, Emek Berakhah (Cracow, 1597) and 
Yesh Nohalin (ibid., 1615) he also wrote a commentary on 
the Mordekhai (of which only Bigdei Yesha — ibid., 1757 - the 
section on Moed was published); novellae (published in the 
Hiddushei ha-Ritba al Hamesh Shitot - ibid., 1729); and glosses 
on the calendar of Mordecai b. Hillel (1787). Letters he wrote 
from Erez Israel have been preserved with contents of auto- 
biographical importance (A. Yaari, Iggerot Erez Yisrael (1943), 
210-21), and remaining in manuscript are Mitzvat Tefillin 
and glosses on the Zohar. Biographical material about him 
is found in his son’s Vavei ha-Ammudim (appended to the 
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Shelah). Tokhahat Musar, an anthology excerpted from his 
works, is found in the Derekh Hayyim (Zolkiew, 1802) ar- 
ranged by Isaac Samuel b. Ephraim and in the 1871 edition of 
Ir Miklat (1871) of David Lida. Sefer ha-Maamadot (Vienna, 
1816) consists of selections from the Bible and Talmud for the 
seven days of the week. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Horovitz, Frankfurter Rabbinen, ed. by 
J. Unna (1969), 44 ff.; G. Klemperer, in: HJ, 12 (1950), 48-50; P. Pesis, 
Ateret ha-Leviyyim (1902); S.M. Chones, Toledot ha-Posekim (1910), 
580-83; Frumkin-Rivlin, 1 (1929), 146-58; S.A. Horodezky, in: Ha-Tek- 
ufah, 22 (1924), 290-3233 24 (1928), 389-415; idem, Olei Ziyyon (1947); 
idem, Ha-Mistorim be-Yisrael, 4 (Talelei Orot, 1961), 54-113; Z.(H.) 
Horowitz, Toledot Mishpahat Horowitz (1936), 18-21; A. Drimer, in: 
Amanah, 1 (1939), 292-310; Zinberg, Sifrut, 3 (1958), 221-25; A. Sho- 
chat, in: Zion, 16 (1951), 36-38; H.H. Ben-Sasson, Hagut ve-Hanhagah 
(1959), index; J.L. Maimon, Or ha-Mizrah, 7 no. 2 (1960), 3-11; H.R. 
Rabinowitz, Deyokenaot shel Darshanim (1967), 243f. 


[Haim Hillel Ben-Sasson] 


HOROWITZ, ISAIAH BEN JACOB HA-LEVI (1633-1695 
or 1698), Polish rabbi and author, grandson of the author 
of the Shelah, Isaiah *Horowitz. Born in Cracow, Horowitz 
obtained his early education there and then proceeded to 
the yeshivah of Brest-Litovsk and subsequently to Vilna. In 
1655, as a result of the *Chmielnicki massacres and persecu- 
tions, he went to Italy and lived in Ferrara, Mantua, and Ve- 
rona. At the end of the introduction to his Beit ha-Levi (Ven- 
ice, 1666) he praises these three communities who supported 
him and enabled him to publish it. Beit ha-Levi comprises 18 
cases of the principles of migo (see *Pleas) and novellae on 
the Hoshen Mishpat, parts 69-149. The great talmudists of 
his era greatly prized the book. He returned to Poland where 
he died. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. D. Friedberg, Toledot Mishpahat Horow- 
itz (19287), 29; Z.(H.) Horowitz, Toledot Mishpahat Horowitz (1936), 


32. 
[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


HOROWITZ, ISAIAH BEN SHABBETAI SHEFTEL 
(1632-1689), rabbi, grandson of Isaiah b. Abraham *Horow- 
itz (Shelah). Isaiah Horowitz was born in Frankfurt. He stud- 
ied there under his father and when his father was appointed 
rabbi of Posen in 1643, he continued to study at his yeshivah 
in that town. When in 1648/49 his father published the Shenei 
Luhot ha-Berit of Isaiah Horowitz together with his own Vavei 
Ammudim, Isaiah, then only 17 years of age, wrote the intro- 
duction and composed a poem in their honor. He was rabbi 
of Leipnik from 1658 to 1673, of Jungbunzlau, Bohemia, from 
1674 to 1678, of Frankfurt from 1678 to 1687, and from 1687 
until his death, of Posen. He was a member of the *Council 
of Four Lands and carried on a halakhic correspondence with 
his great contemporaries. Many of his responsa are included 
in the responsa Avodat ha-Gershuni of Gershon *Ashkenazi 
and in the Even ha-Shoham of Eliakim Gotz. He also wrote 
glosses to the Emek Berakhah (Amsterdam, 1729) of his great- 
grandfather, Abraham. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Perles, in: MGWJ, 14 (1865), 91f.; M. Horo- 
vitz, Frankfurter Rabbinen, 2 (1883), 53-56; Lewin, in: JJLG, 2 (1904), 
u1f.; H.D. Friedberg, Toledot Mishpahat Horowitz (19287), 29; E. Hil- 
lel, Die Rabbiner und die verdienstvollen Familien der Leipniker Ge- 
meinde (1928), 58-61; Z.(H.) Horowitz, Toledot Mishpahat Horowitz 
(1936), 26-31; Halpern, Pinkas, 85, 199. 


[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


HOROWITZ, ISRAEL ALBERT (1907-1973), U.S. and in- 
ternational professional chessmaster. Horowitz twice won the 
US. chess championship (1936, 1948). Though not in the same 
class as Samuel *Reshevsky, who defeated him decisively in a 
1941 match, or Bobby *Fischer, Horowitz successfully repre- 
sented the U.S. in four Olympiads and several international 
tournaments and matches. In 1948, he acted as Reshevsky’s 
trainer. Horowitz published a large number of propaedeu- 
tic volumes on the game - several in collaboration with Fred 
Reinfeld. He was also editor, for many years, of the successful 


publication Chess Review. 
[Gerald Abrahams (24 ed.)] 


HOROWITZ, ISRAEL ZE’EV (1880-1918), Palestinogra- 
pher. Horowitz was born in Tiberias, the son of R. Phine- 
has Horowitz, and was educated at yeshivot in Jerusalem. In 
the late 1900s he began a large work, Mehkerei Erez Avoteinu 
(“Studies of the Land of our Fathers”), of which he published 
only the first part, about the borders (1910). During World 
War 1 Horowitz taught Talmud at a modern religious school 
to support his family and at the same time began compiling an 
encyclopedia on the historical geography of Erez Israel, Syria, 
and Sinai called Erez Yisrael u-Shekhenoteha (“Erez Israel and 
her Neighbors”). He continued this work during the war, col- 
lecting material for 4,000 entries, while his family subsisted 
on the halukkah distributed by the Hungarian community. 
The entries from alef to yud were published posthumously 
by his son Abraham (d. 1957) in 1923; the article on Jerusalem 
(edited by his son) as a separate volume in 1964; the others 
were never published. The importance of Horowitz’ work lies 
in the comprehensiveness of the talmudic sources which he 
quoted or cited in extensive footnotes. The text however suf- 
fers from Horowitz’ inadequate scientific training and lack 
of scientific literature. He nevertheless ranks as one of the 
foremost authorities on the talmudic sources of the topogra- 


phy of Erez Israel. 
[Abraham J. Brawer] 


HOROWITZ, JACOB BEN ABRAHAM (4d. 1622), talmud- 
ist and kabbalist. Jacob was a brother of Isaiah b. Abraham 
*Horowitz. He studied under Judah Loew b. Bezalel (the Ma- 
haral) of Prague. In c. 1590 he lived in Szczebrzeszyn but held 
no official post there and is sometimes referred to as “Jacob 
Shevreshiner.” Together with his brother he published in Cra- 
cow in 1597 the Emek Berakhah of their father Abraham b. 
Shabbetai Sheftel *Horowitz. In 1615 he published his glosses 
to his father’s Yesh Nohalin together with the text (Prague). It 
has approbations by Solomon Ephraim *Luntschitz, Joshua 
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*Falk, Samuel *Edels, and Joel *Sirkes. The book is written 
in the style of a testament to his children. He encourages his 
children to study it during the High Holidays as a spiritual 
stimulation for the fulfillment of the Torah and its precepts, 
and for repentance (30a). Both these works achieved a wide 
circulation. Isaiah Horowitz made use of these glosses for his 
classic Shenei Luhot ha-Berit (Shelah). Jacob stresses that there 
is a spiritual content to all man’s activities. “A man must be 
wholly devoted to God without reservations, with simplic- 
ity, and without any questioning of His attributes.” He was 
opposed to casuistry in the study of the Talmud, criticizing 
those talmudists who neglect the study of Scripture, and “en- 
gaged in the study of extraneous pilpul and thus stand out- 
side the palace of the King.” In contrast to his father, who un- 
der the influence of his teacher Moses Isserles tended toward 
philosophical enquiry, Jacob, under the sway of Judah Loew 
b. Bezalel, drew closer to Kabbalah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.D. Friedberg, Toledot Mishpahat Horowitz 
(19287), 26; Z.(H.) Horowitz, Toledot Mishpahat Horowitz (1930/36), 
17; S.A. Horodezky, in: Ha-Tekufah, 22 (1934), 302-5. 


[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


HOROWITZ, JACOB JOKEL BEN MEIR HA-LEVI 
(1680-1755), Galician rabbi. Horowitz father, Meir, served as 
rabbi of various Galician communities from 1696 to 1718 and 
died c. 1743. In 1711 Jacob Jokel was elected to succeed him as 
rabbi of Bolechow. In 1735 he was appointed rabbi of Brody. 
In 1742, however, he was forced to resign, as a result of an ap- 
peal to the civil courts against a ruling which he had given. 
He removed to Glogau where he was rabbi from 1745 until his 
death. In the dispute between *Eybeschuetz and *Emden, he 
was selected as one of the three renowned rabbis before whom 
Eybeschuetz had to appear to defend himself, but because of 
Horowitz’ refusal to undertake this task the arbitration was 
abandoned. He opposed with all his power anything which 
had in it a suspicion of reform or a connection with Shab- 
bateanism or the movements which stemmed from it. Horow- 
itz’ talmudic glosses and novellae are found in the works of 
his contemporaries such as the Lahmei Todah (253b) of Zevi 
Hirsch b. Phinehas ha-Levi *Horowitz (Offenbach, 1816). In 
the responsa Divrei Rav Meshullam (Korez, 1783) of Abraham 
Meshullam Zalman, son of Zevi Hirsch *Ashkenazi, there is 
an elegy on his death (32d-33a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Buber, Anshei Shem (1895), 143 no. 364; I.T. 
Eisenstadt and S. Wiener, Daat Kedoshim (1897-98), 112; N.M. Gelber, 
in: Arim ve-Immahot be- Yisrael, 6 (1955), 54-56, 97. 


[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


HOROWITZ, LAZAR (Eleazar) BEN DAVID JOSHUA 
HOESCHEL (1803-1868), rabbi of Vienna. A native of Floss, 
Bavaria, he was invited in 1828 by Isaac Loew *Hoffman von 
Hoffmannsthal to serve as rabbi of the Vienna community. 
Since the authorities did not at that time grant formal recog- 
nition to the community, he was forced to accept the lesser 
title of Ritualienaufseher (supervisor of rituals) for Viennese 
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Jews. He was strict in matters of kashrut and many other areas 
of halakhah, as may be learned from his responsa Yad Eleazar 
(published by his sons in 1870). At the same time he endeav- 
ored to reconcile contending factions in the community and 
opposed secession by the Orthodox. 

With the consent of his teacher, Moses *Sofer, Horowitz 
agreed in 1863 to the performance of the mezizah (see *cir- 
cumcision) by a sponge (Yad Eleazar, no. 55). He collaborated 
with I.N. *Mannheimer in the campaign for abolishing the 
oath more judaico and with him took an active part in the 
revolution of 1848. At that time he issued a call to the Jews of 
Austria asking for an improvement in the political and social 
conditions of the Jews, proposing as well that they be encour- 
aged to take up agriculture. 

Horowitz was favored by the archduchess Maria Doro- 
thea, who was interested in Hebrew literature and believed 
in the return of the Jewish people to Erez Israel. At his urg- 
ing she averted the expulsion of several hundred Jewish fami- 
lies from Vienna in 1851. Horowitz was called as an expert at 
the trial of Leopold *Kompert, editor of the Neuzeit, over the 
article by Heinrich *Graetz on Messianism. His ambivalent 
stand on the issue brought down upon him in 1884 the ire of 
the Orthodox rabbinate led by Azriel *Hildesheimer. He lec- 
tured in Adolf *Jellinek’s bet ha-midrash and contributed to 
Hebrew periodicals. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Smolenskin, in Ha-Shahar, 1 (1869), 3-18; 
A. Frankl-Gruen, Die Geschichte der Juden in Kremsier, 2 (1898); 
Dr. Bloch’s Wochenschrift, 25 (1908), 26-27; H.D. Friedberg, Toledot 
Mishpahat Horowitz (19287), 19-22; B. Wachstein, Die hebraeische 
Publizistik in Wien (1930), 84-86; A. Zahavi-Goldhamer, in: Y.L. 
Fishman (ed.), Arim ve-Immahot be-Yisrael, 1 (1946), 264, 270f.; 
S.W. Baron, in: PAAJR, 18 (1949), 1-66 passim; M. Grunwald, Vienna 


(1936), index. 
[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


HOROWITZ, LOUIS J. (1875-1956), U.S. builder and phi- 
lanthropist. Horowitz, who was born in Czestochowa, Poland, 
went to the U.S. in 1892. After holding a series of jobs in vari- 
ous fields, he became president of the Brooklyn Heights Im- 
provement Company, a small construction firm. In 1903 he 
was hired by the Thompson-Starrett Construction Company 
to put the company’s finances in order. He served as company 
vice president and general manager (1905-10) and president 
(1910-34). When he retired in 1934 the company was one of 
the largest in the U.S. In 1922 he and his wife established the 
Louis J. and Mary E. Horowitz Foundation, an educational and 
charitable organization. In his will he bequeathed $9,000,000 
to New York University. 


HOROWITZ, MESHULLAM ISSACHAR BEN ARYEH 
LEIB HA-LEVI (1808-1888), Galician rabbi. Horowitz was 
born in Stanislav. Reluctant to enter the rabbinate, he was fi- 
nally persuaded to do so by his father, and served as rabbi of 
Zabrze from 1827 to 1842, of Tysmenitsa from 1843 to 1845, 
and of Stanislav from 1845 until his death. He was an op- 
ponent of Hasidism, particularly of the “courts of the rab- 
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bis” which at that time began to intervene unduly in political 
matters. He stressed this point of view at a large rabbinical 
assembly in Lemberg in 1885. He refused to cooperate with 
the government in matters affecting the internal affairs of the 
communities, and when at that assembly it was proposed to 
formulate communal enactments in German he demanded 
that they be drawn up in Hebrew. Of his works the follow- 
ing may be mentioned: reponsa Bar Livai (2 pts., 1861-71): 
the first part contains casuistic discussions, while the second 
gives practical halakhic rulings. A third volume of Bar Livai 
(1910) on Shulhan Arukh, Orah Hayyim and Yoreh Deah, 
was published after his death. He also wrote Kelei Hemdah 
(1885), a commentary on the Pentateuch. Many of his works, 
including glosses on Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah, are still in 
manuscript. His rulings tended to be lenient. In his clarifica- 
tion of halakhic problems he relied only on the Talmud and 
on the early *posekim, eschewing the ingenious argumenta- 
tion of later authorities. 

Horowitz had five sons, Eleazar, Isaac, Saul, Jacob Yokel, 
and Joseph, all of whom were born in Zalozhtsy and became 
rabbis. ELEAZAR (1831-1912) was rabbi of Mariampol, Galicia, 
from 1851 to 1856, and of Rohatyn from 1866 until his death. 
He was inclined to Hasidism. He was the author of: Devar 
Halakhah (1863), comprising 82 halakhic rulings, and of Ateret 
Zekenim (glosses to the Torah) which was published as an 
appendix to the Penei Aryeh (1876) of his grandfather, Aryeh 
Leib b. Eleazar Horowitz. 1sA Ac (1828-1899) was appointed 
rabbi of Ottynia in 1852, then of Zurawno, and in 1888 suc- 
ceeded his father at Stanislav where he died. He was the author 
of the responsa Toledot Yizhak (1866) and of Meah Shearim 
(1887) on talmudic topics. He avoided the current casuis- 
tic method of study which he regarded as a deviation from 
true Torah. He protested against “the distorted cleverness” 
of those following this method, whose aim is merely to show 
their superiority over their fellows and who study in order to 
raise difficulties and to get the better of their fellows. sauL 
(1831-1912) was appointed rabbi of Ujscie Zielone in 1853, and 
of Tysmenitsa in 1883. He was the author of Besamim Rosh ha- 
Hadashot (1875), containing 62 responsa. His son, HAYYIM 
ARYEH, was rabbi of Cracow and the author of the responsa 
Hayyei Aryeh (1890). JACOB YOKEL (1834-1915) served for a 
time as rabbi of Delatyn and later in Stanislav. At the outbreak 
of World War 1 he fled from the Russians to Stryj, where he 
died. He was the author of Avnei ha-Shoham (1880), studies 
in halakhah and of Shirat Dodim (1894), a commentary on the 
Song of Songs with a hasidic approach. His son JOSEPH was 
appointed av bet din in Ujscie in 1882, where he served several 
years. He wrote a book about his father Alon Bakhut (1888). 
DAVID BEN ELEAZAR, the son of Eleazar, was appointed rabbi 
of Koslov (1909) and later of Stanislavov, where he remained 
until his death. He was the author of Imrei David (1934), com- 
prising 229 responsa on the four parts of the Shulhan Arukh. 
In addition to his profound rabbinic scholarship he possessed 
an elegant Hebrew style which is reflected in the introduc- 
tion to his work. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Berger, Roei Yisrael, in: Meshullam Issa- 
char Horowitz, Bar Livai, Mahadura Tinyana (1910) introd. (Meshul- 
lam, Issachar); H.D. Friedberg, Toledot Mishpahat Horowitz (19287), 
18 no. 30; Z. (H.) Horowitz, Kitvei ha-Geonim (1928), 91-96; idem, 
Toledot Mishpahat Horowitz (c. 1930), 4; idem, in: MGw], 74 (1930), 
15 no. 1; Gelber, in: Arim ve-Immahot be-Yisrael, 5 (1952), 26f., 74 ff; 
idem, in: Kehillat Rohatyn ve-ha-Sevivah (1962), 55; J. Horowitz, 
ibid, 74-91; Rubinstein, in: Hadorom, 5-6 (1958), 7-10 (on Meshul- 
lam and Issachar); J.L. Maimon (ed.), Arim ve-Immahot be-Yisrael, 


5 (1952), 93-97. 
[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


HOROWITZ, MOSES BEN JUDAH (early 19‘ century), 
rabbi and preacher. Born in Kharkov, he was elected av bet 
din in Valachosk in 1813. He wrote a homiletic work, Emek 
ha-Sidim (Kriz, 1819), containing the sermons he preached 
on special Sabbaths between the years 1813-18, revealing a 
knowledge of the siddur of Isaac *Luria. His grandfather, Na- 
than, who was av bet din in Berdichev, wrote an important 
book which Moses published as an appendix to his own work. 
In his book Horowitz states that he also wrote Emek ha-Me- 
lekh, a commentary on Esther, Emek Shaveh, Emek Hevron, 
Emek Refa’im, and Emek Yehoshafat, all of which deal with 
halakhic problems. 


HOROWITZ, PHINEHAS BEN ISRAEL HA-LEVI (1535- 
1618), talmudic scholar; leader of the Cracow community. 
Horowitz was apparently born in Prague and died in Cracow. 
He never held the post of rabbi. From 1581, for many years he 
was head of the Cracow community, and in the takkanot of 
that town his signature appears first. In 1609 he signed a trade 
agreement with the council of Kazimierz. From 1585 he headed 
the *Council of Four Lands and his signature appears on the 
takkanot of 1595 and 1597. His second wife was the sister of 
Moses *Isserles, in whose responsa he is mentioned (No. 49). 
In 1556 Horowitz visited *Shalom Shakhna of Lublin, to whom 
he gave details of the method of studying the Talmud in Ger- 
many, particularly in Frankfurt. When in 1602 the Jewish com- 
munity of Rome was in distress, the special emissary of the 
community addressed himself in a personal letter to Horowitz 
to commend the Jews of Rome to the Council of Four Lands 
and to Saul Katzenellenbogen of Brest-Litovsk, appealing to 
them to collect monies for the benefit of the needy. Yom Tov 
Lipman *Heller describes him as “a prince in Israel, very wise 
in Torah and worldly matters, and head of all the leaders of 
the four lands of the kingdom of Poland” (Megillat Eivah). His 
novellae are found in the works of contemporary rabbis. His 
novellae to tractates Yevamot and Makkot were published in 
1909 under the title Beit Pinhas. He wrote an introduction to 
the Derushim le-Khol Hefzeihem (Cracow, 1609) of Nathan Vi- 
dal b. Samuel Phoebus b. Moses Teomim of Vienna. 

His son 1sAAC (d. 1631) is mentioned in 1624-26 among 
the heads of the Cracow community; his name appears on a 
takkanah of the Council of Four Lands. He died in Vienna. 
Another son sAMUEL (d. c. 1622), born in Cracow, edited in 
Cracow a new edition of the Shulhan Arukh (1617-18), adding 
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to the glosses of his uncle Moses Isserles cross-references and 
sources from Isserles’ Darkhei Moshe. These references have 
since been added to every edition of Isserles’ glosses. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.D. Friedberg, Toledot Mishpahat Horow- 
itz (19287), 7; B. Wachstein, Die Inschriften des alten Judenfriedhofes 
in Wien, 1 (1912), 117f., 123-5; Halpern, Pinkas, 10, 12f., 37f; A. Siev, 
Ha-Rema (1957), 16; Sefer Cracow (1959), 20. 
[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


HOROWITZ, PHINEHAS (Pinhas) BEN ZEVI HIRSCH 
HA-LEVI (1730-1805), German rabbi. Horowitz was born 
in Czortkow, Poland, where his father was rabbi. He studied 
first under his father and then under his two brothers, Na- 
hum (introduction to the Shevet Ahim) and Samuel Shmelke 
*Horowitz, later rabbi of Nikolsburg. During that period the 
two brothers were attracted to the circle of *Dov Baer of Me- 
zhirech and Horowitz visited Dov Baer, first in Mezhirech 
and then in Rovno. As a result of these visits he made the 
acquaintance of *Shneur Zalman of Lyady, the founder of 
*Habad Hasidism. 

Horowitz was rabbi at first of Witkowo, Poland and then 
of Lachowicze (1764). In 1771 he accepted a call to the rab- 
binate of Frankfurt, a post he held until his death. During his 
later years he was frequently ill and eventually became totally 
blind. Horowitz was held in the highest respect by the rab- 
bis and scholars of Frankfurt, and particularly noteworthy 
was the cordial relationship which existed between him and 
Nathan Maas, author of the Binyan Shelomo and av bet din of 
Frankfurt. Horowitz maintained a close and friendly relation- 
ship with Nathan *Adler, although he opposed him in certain 
matters and later was one of the signatories to the 1779 proc- 
lamation signed by the leaders and rabbis of the community 
against Adler because of his hasidic leanings. His congregants 
also admired Horowitz because of his saintliness and integrity, 
and on one occasion he gave assistance to a Catholic priest 
who was in distress. Horowitz had a private *minyan where 
he followed the Sephardi rite, whereas the traditional Ashke- 
nazi rite of Frankfurt was otherwise followed. 

Horowitz vigorously opposed the *Haskalah movement. 
On the eve of the new moon of Tammuz 1782 he preached a 
powerful sermon (known as Tokhahat Musar, “ethical rebuke”) 
against Mendelssohn's German translation of the Pentateuch 
and its commentary, the Be‘ur (Biur). In this sermon, regarded 
as the first public statement reflecting fierce opposition to the 
Haskalah, Horowitz referred to the Biur as a work “which 
resuscitated heretical works in scoffing at the words of our 
sages.” The opinion has been expressed that his opposition to 
the translation was directed chiefly against the special system 
of translation and the “dogmatic tone” of the commentary and 
not against the translation itself. It should be noted that despite 
his polemics against the aims of the Haskalah movement, he 
did not refuse to give his approbation to the German transla- 
tion of the festival prayer book of Wolf *Heidenheim. In 1795 
he issued a ban on the proposed establishment of a teaching 
institute in Frankfurt, fearing that it would result in a dimi- 
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nution of the study of religious subjects, but under pressure 
from the civic authorities he was compelled to rescind the ban. 
On the other hand he was alive to contemporary problems of 
the community and participated actively in the concern of 
the communal council to create a harmonious relationship 
with the government. 

Conspicuous among his prominent pupils was Moses 
*Sofer, author of the Hatam Sofer, who revered him for his 
talmudic genius and his halakhic authority. He stated that 
despite Horowitz’ attraction to Hasidism, he was averse to 
giving expression to hasidic or kabbalistic ideas. In the view 
of many scholars the whole tradition of Horowitz’ Hasidism 
is open to doubt. 

The most important of Horowitz works, on which his 
fame chiefly rests, is the Sefer Haflaah, in three parts: pt. 1, 
Sefer Ketubbah (Offenbach, 1787), consists of halakhic and ag- 
gadic novellae on tractate Ketubbot with an appendix entitled 
Shevet Ahim on the Shulhan Arukh Even ha-Ezer, laws of ke- 
tubbah chapters 66-118; pt. 2, Sefer ha-Makneh (ibid., 1801), to 
tractate Kiddushin and to Even ha-Ezer, 26-45. Horowitz wrote 
a homiletical introduction to these parts entitled Pitha Ze’ira. 
The Haflaah to tractate Berakhot and on the laws of meat and 
milk (1895) and on various tractates (3 vols., 1900) were pub- 
lished posthumously. Among his other works the best known 
is part 3 of Sefer Haflaah, his commentary to the Pentateuch, 
Panim Yafot (Ostrog, 1824), published by Ephraim Zalman 
*Margulies. That the 1876 Warsaw edition is still in print is evi- 
dence of the continued popularity of this work. In this com- 
mentary pilpulistic halakhic expositions are combined with 
kabbalistic and hasidic elements. He also wrote Shevet Ahim 
in two parts; pt. 1 Netivot le-Shabbat, a commentary to Even 
ha-Ezer 1-23 (1838), pt. 2 Givat Pinhas, 83 responsa (1838). A 
commentary to Psalms entitled Panim Yafot collected from 
his various works was published by Pinhas Finkelstein (1924). 
Various explanations by him of scriptural verses are found 
scattered in the works of his contemporaries and pupils. A 
commentary on the Passover Haggadah appeared in 1860 (re- 
printed in Jerusalem, 1994). On the occasion of the coronation 
ceremonies of the emperors Leopold 11 and Francis 11 in the 
years 1790/92 he compiled special prayers which were issued 
with German translations. 

In his introductions to the Haflaah and the Makneh, 
Horowitz stresses the great value of Torah study and attaches 
special importance to the spirit of communion with God that 
man can attain by devoting himself to the study of the Torah. 
The Sefer Haflaah is regarded as one of the classical works of 
halakhic pilpul, and because of it the author became known as 
the “Baal ha-Hafla‘ah.” He applied himself to three branches of 
talmudic study — pilpul, halakhic exposition, and aggadah. In 
the Sefer Ketubbah he stressed that, although in a few places 
his intention was to sharpen the minds of the students, “nev- 
ertheless the arguments are based on foundations of truth” In 
the Shevet Ahim he distinguished between those who engaged 
in talmudic commentary without paying attention to hala- 
khah, and those who confined themselves to the *posekim, but 
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did not understand the principles of Jewish law. As a result the 
Torah had become “as though it had two separate faces.’ In his 
opinion “it is desirable for brothers to dwell together” (shevet 
ahim, hence the name of the work), “that there be both clear 
study and clear halakhah in one and the same place, since, in 
truth, only through a profound study of the halakhot and a 
concentration on their results it is possible to understand the 
early posekim and the profundity of their systems.” He testified 
of himself that when pondering the halakhah and the com- 
mentaries, it was his custom “to study closely at the same time 
the words of the posekim and not to set up a barrier between 
them.” Horowitz participated in the controversy over a ruling 
given by R. Ezekiel Landau (Resp. Noda bi- Yhudah, Mahadura 
Kamma, £4 no. 75) who had invalidated a bill of divorce given 
to a woman by a messenger against her will (Givat Pinhas no. 
29). The strong stand which Horowitz took, siding with the 
opinion of the rabbis who upheld the divorce, caused him to 
be widely known. In his responsum Horowitz stresses that 
Landau “had greatly overreached himself” In a case of halizah 
(no. 40) he stresses in opposition to the view of rabbis who 
desired to take a lenient view, “because they had compassion 
on the dignity of the daughters of Israel,’ that though he too 
indeed “loves mercy, yet mercy is no argument in the law of 
the sacred Torah, and as a result he decided that the woman 
had to undergo the ceremony. In that same responsum he em- 
phasizes that “we have no authority to act leniently in opposi- 
tion to the plain language of the Shulhan Arukh? 

Horowitz had two sons: MEIR JACOB (1759-1785) whose 
Torah novellae are mentioned in the Haflaah and in the 
Mahaneh Levi, and Zevi Hirsch *Horowitz, author of the 
Mahaneh Levi and the Lahmei Todah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Horowitz, Panim Yafot (1824), introd.; 
H.D. Friedberg, Toledot Mishpahat Horowitz (1911), 9f.; I. Kracauer, 
Geschichte der Juden in Frankfurt a. Main, 2 (1927), 324, 327, 3363 
Dubnow, Hasidut, 3 (1931), 434-40; P. Sandler, Ha-Be’ur la-Torah 
shel Mendelssohn ve-Siato (1941), 202f.; M. Eliav, Ha-Hinnukh ha- 
Yehudi be-Germanyah bi-Ymei ha-Haskalah ve-ha-Emanzipazyah 
(1961), 35f. Y. Katz, in: Studies in Mysticism and Religion presented to 
G. Scholem (1967), Heb. pt. 18f.; M. Horowitz, Frankfurter Rabbinen 
ed. by I. Unna (1969), 202-53; M.S. Samet, in: Mehkarim... le-Zekher 


Zevi Avneri (1970), 246-8. 
[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


HOROWITZ, PINCHAS DAVID HA-LEVI (1876-1941), 
U.S. rabbi and founder of Bostoner Hasidism. Born in 
Jerusalem, he was the son of R. Samuel Shmelke Horowitz 
(c. 1862-1898), a founder of Hasidism in Jerusalem and fifth- 
generation descendant of R. Samuel Shmelke of Nikolsburg. 
After his father’s death, he was educated by his uncle, R. David 
Biderman, the Levoler rebbe of Jerusalem. He supported his 
early rabbinic activities as an architect, and together with his 
brother R. Yehoshua designed an expansion of Me'ah She'arim 
in Jerusalem. His interest in architectural aspects of Jewish life 
continued later in America, with special emphasis on the suk- 
kah and the mikveh. In 1914, he was sent to Europe as a com- 
munity representative, but the outbreak of World War 1 pre- 
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vented his return and caused him to travel to the U.S., where 
he settled in Boston in 1915. He founded the United Rabbinical 
Schools of Boston, and worked to strengthen traditional Juda- 
ism, particularly observance of Sabbath and kashrut. He was 
known for visiting communities throughout New England to 
give spiritual guidance. He visited Jerusalem three times, in 
1925, 1929, and again in 1934, when he attempted unsuccess- 
fully to establish the first Hasidic community outside the walls 
of the Old City. In 1940, he moved to New York City, where 
he founded the Bostoner Bais Medrash of Williamsburg in 
Brooklyn, created the Committee on Family Purity to oversee 
mikveh construction and operation, and assisted in efforts to 
rescue Jews during the Holocaust. 

R. MOSHE HOROWITZ (1913-1985), born in Jerusalem, 
was the elder son of R. Pinchas and the first Hasidic rebbe to 
succeed his father in America, establishing the Bostoner dy- 
nasty. He founded a Bostoner Beis Medrash in Crown Heights 
and later in Boro Park, was active in the formation of Agudat 
Israel of America and a member of its Council of Torah Sages, 
and was a founder of Yeshiva Torah Vo-Da’ath. He worked 
with the Vaad ha-Hazzalah to help settle Jewish refugees in 
America during and after World War 11. His son, R. Chaim 
Avraham, born in Zhidachov (Ukraine), was the Bostoner 
Rebbe of New York and founder of the Bostoner community 
in Ramat Bet Shemesh, Israel. R. Chaim’s son, R. Yaacov Yitz- 
chok, the Bostoner Rebbe of Lawrence, New York, founded 
the Chassidic Center of Nassau County, represents the Ortho- 
dox Union as rabbi in charge of kosher food production for B. 
Manischewitz Food Company, and created American Jewish 
Legacy, an organization devoted to documenting the history 
of traditional American Jewry. 

R. Levi Yitzchok (b. 1921), the younger son of R. Pinchas 
David, is the Bostoner Rebbe of Boston. Upon his ordination 
at Yeshiva Torah Vo-Daath in 1944, he moved to Boston to 
reestablish Bostoner Hasidism in that city and founded the 
New England Chassidic Center. He became a leader in the 
baal teshuvah movement, giving special attention to Boston's 
large Jewish university population. He founded Rofeh Inter- 
national, which continues to provide referral, counseling, and 
hospitality services for medical patients and their families. He 
is amember of the Council of Torah Sages of Agudat Israel of 
America, and established a Bostoner community in the Har 
Nof section of Jerusalem. 

Additional Bostoner communities are located in Flat- 
bush, New York (R. Pinchas David); Har Nof, Israel (R. Meir 
Alter); Boston (R. Naftali Yehuda); and Beitar, Israel (R. Moshe 
Shimon). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A Chassidic Journey: The Polish Chassidic Dy- 
nasties of Lublin, Lelov, Nikolsburg and Boston (2002); H. Teller, The 
Bostoner: Stories and Recollections from the Colorful Chassidic Court 
of the Bostoner Rebbe, Rabbi Levi Y. Horowitz (1990). 


[Mark L. Smith (274 ed.)] 


HOROWITZ, SAMUEL (Edler von) BEN ISAIAH ARYEH 
LEIB HA-LEVI (1836-1925), Galician financier and commu- 
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nal worker. Although in his youth he was observant to the 
point of fanaticism, he subsequently abandoned this way of life 
and joined the maskilim. An outstandingly talented financier, 
from 1875 he managed his father’s bank, established industries, 
and was considered one of the wealthiest men of Galicia, play- 
ing an important role in its economy. In 1896 he was ennobled 
as “Edler von Horowitz” by the Austrian government. From 
1906 he was president of the chamber of commerce and in- 
dustry in Lemberg (Lvov). He founded a loan fund for Jewish 
merchants, and supported the philanthropic enterprise of the 
Baron *Hirsch foundation in Galicia. He served as vice presi- 
dent of the community council of Lemberg from 1883 to 1888, 
and from 1888 to 1903 was president of the Lemberg commu- 
nity, and was active in developing its charitable and welfare 
institutions. After associating with the Shomer Israel society 
(founded in 1867), the main aim of which was to strive for the 
rights of Jews and to obtain Jewish representation in the Polish 
Sejm and in the Austrian Parliament, Horowitz was a candi- 
date of the assimilationists in Lemberg in the elections to the 
Austrian parliament (Reichsrat) of 1907. Although he gained 
the support of the Orthodox community he was defeated by 
his socialist opponent. Horowitz was the political represen- 
tative of Jewish-Polish rapprochement which stressed loyalty 
to Polish culture, and as such was one of the leading oppo- 
nents of Zionism. When, during World War 1, the approach 
of the Russian army brought a stream of refugees to Lemberg, 
Horowitz, as head of the community, was appointed to head a 
“rescue committee” on which all the parties and social groups 
of the Jews of the town were represented. After the war he 
made substantial contributions toward the establishment of 
a rabbinical seminary in Lemberg. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.Z. Broda, in: Keneset, 8 (1943/44), 107; 
Z. Karl, in: J.L. Fishman (ed.), Arim ve-Immahot be- Yisrael, 1 (1946), 
3373 EG, 4 (1956), 306, 321, 324-5, 327, 334, 530-1; Z. Zohar, Be-Sod 
Yesharim ve-Edah (1969), 162. 


[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


HOROWITZ, SAMUEL SHMELKE OF NIKOLSBURG 
(1726-1778), rabbi and kabbalist in Poland and Galicia. Sam- 
uel was the elder brother of Phinehas b. Zevi Hirsch *Horow- 
itz and in their youth both were among the disciples of *Dov 
Baer the Maggid of Mezhirech. Samuel, who did much to 
spread Hasidism in Poland and Galicia, served as a rabbi in 
several towns there: Rychwal, 1754, and Sieniawa, 1766; from 
1773 he officiated in Nikolsburg (Mikulov), Moravia, first as 
av bet din and later as rabbi of the province. This last appoint- 
ment gave rise to bitter opposition, but Empress *Maria The- 
resa confirmed him in office by virtue of his Hasidism and 
Orthodoxy, “even though he does not know German and is 
not versed in the laws of the land.” Samuel is considered one 
of the pioneers of Hasidism, of whom miraculous stories are 
related in hasidic legend. In fact, however, he did not wholly 
accept the Hasidism taught by *Israel b. Eliezer Ba’al Shem 
Tov. Though he surrounded himself with young scholars and 
educated them in Hasidism, Samuel was an ascetic who re- 
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mained in his home and kept people at a distance. An under- 
tone of protest against the prevailing atmosphere of folly and 
levity among the Hasidim can be discerned in his teachings. 
Among his works are Divrei Shemuel (1862), which contains 
homiletic and kabbalistic commentaries and novellae on Bava 
Batra and on the laws on festivals in Orah Hayyim; and Ne- 
zir ha-Shem (1869), which includes novellae on the Shulhan 
Arukh, Even ha-Ezer. Samuel took part in the literary contro- 
versy over Hasidism requesting that the rabbis of Brody refrain 
from imposing the Vilna ban on Hasidism and discount the 
accusations that Hasidim opposed tradition. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Israel of Slutsk, Sefer Vikkuah (1798), 18; A. 
Walden, in: Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash (1864), 70-71; M. Bieber, 
Yalkut Menahem (1903), 14-18; A-H.S.B. Michaelsohn, Shemen ha- 
Tov (1905); Dubnow, Hasidut, 81, 125; I.Z. Kahana, in: Arim ve-Imma- 
hot be- Yisrael, 4 (1950), 279-80; D. Feuchtwang, in: Gedenkbuch zur 
Erinnerung an D. Kaufmann (1900), 380; W. Mueller, Urkundliche 
Beitraege zur Geschichte der maehrischen Judenschaft (1903), 160; M. 
Buber, Tales of the Hasidim (1964), 182-94; Horodezky, Hasidut, in- 


dex. 
[Avraham Rubinstein] 


HOROWITZ, SARAH REBECCA RACHEL LEAH (18 
century), author of Tkhine Imohes (“Supplication of the Ma- 
triarchs”). Leah Horowitz (as she was known) was the daugh- 
ter of Jacob Jokel ben Meir ha-Levi *Horowitz (1680-1755) 
and Reyzel bat Heshl and spent most of her life in Bolechow, 
Polish Galicia. Three of Leah's brothers were rabbis, of whom 
the most eminent was Isaac *Horowitz. As the sister of emi- 
nent brothers, Leah disproved the claim that the only edu- 
cated women were the daughters of learned rabbis who had 
no sons. 

Leah Horowitz was renowned for her exceptional knowl- 
edge of Talmud and Kabbalah. The memoirist Ber of Bolechow 
reports that Leah helped him prepare for his Talmud lesson 
with her brother, Rabbi Mordecai. The anonymous work Sefer 
Ozar Sihot Hakhamim also describes her as “a great scholar, 
well versed in the Talmud” and recounts her talmudic discus- 
sion with another learned woman, Dinah, the wife of Saul Ha- 
levi (chief rabbi of The Hague from 1748 to 1785). 

Horowitz was the author of the Tkhine Imohes, an eight- 
page, trilingual prayer for the Sabbath before the New Moon, 
a traditional focus of women’s piety. (Another work, Tkhine 
Moyde Ani, was attributed to her erroneously.) The Tkhine 
Imohes contains a Hebrew introduction, a piyyut (liturgical 
poem) in Aramaic, and a Yiddish prose paraphrase of the 
poem. This text has historical importance as one of the few 
extant works written by an 18'*-century East European Jew- 
ish woman. In the Hebrew introduction to her tkhine, Horow- 
itz defended the legitimacy of female involvement in talmu- 
dic and halakhic discourse and discussed the significance of 
women’s prayer. She argued that since women’s prayer can 
bring the redemption, women should pray in synagogue twice 
each day; she also explained that true prayer is not for human 
needs, but for the reunification of the sundered sefirot (divine 
attributes) of Tiferet and Shekhinah. However, Horowitz's ar- 
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guments were largely ignored by contemporaries. After the 
first few editions, the Hebrew introduction and the Aramaic 
piyyut were no longer printed, leaving the Yiddish paraphrase, 
the only portion accessible to most female readers. 

The Yiddish text laments the bitterness of the exile, nam- 
ing the New Moon as a time of favor and invoking the protec- 
tion of each of the four biblical matriarchs. Horowitz's central 
theme is the midrashic trope of the children of Israel weeping 
at Rachel's grave as they go into exile. Rachel, a symbol of the 
Shekhinah, then entreats the Holy Blessed One (Tiferet), with 
tears, to redeem the Israelites. Leah suggests that women in 
her day should follow the example of the children of Israel and 
of “our faithful Mother Rachel” to hasten redemption through 
prayers and tears. Together with Horowitz's images of the 
other matriarchs, Tkhine Imohes combines an appreciation of 
women’ traditional roles with the assertion that women have 
far more spiritual power than is usually recognized. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Weissler, Voices of the Matriarchs, ch. 
7 (1998); H. Liberman, “Tehinnah imahot u-Tehinnat Sheloshah 
Shearim, in: Kiryat Sefer, 36 (1961),112-22; Ber of Bolechow, Zikhro- 
not R. Dov mi-Bolehov, ed. M. Vishnitzer (1922), 44. 


[Chava Weissler (24 ed.)] 


HOROWITZ, SAUL HAYYIM BEN ABRAHAM HA- 
LEVI (1828-1915), Jerusalem rabbi. Horowitz was born in 
Vilna where his father was rabbi. He married the daughter of 
David Tevele b. Nathan of Minsk. From 1865 he was rabbi of 
Dubrovno, whence the name “the Dubrovno rabbi,” by which 
he was known. He made himself responsible for many of his 
pupils’ material needs, a burden which caused him great anxi- 
ety. In 1883 he moved to Erez Israel and settled in Jerusalem, 
where he served as rabbi of the Me'ah She'arim quarter. In 1885 
he founded there a talmud torah called Peri Ez Hayyim and the 
large yeshivah Me'ah She'arim. The bet midrash was also de- 
signed “for the purpose of giving instruction to business men 
and laymen of Me’ah She’arim and its vicinity.’ In his introduc- 
tion to the book of regulations of the Peri Ez Hayyim talmud 
torah society (1885), he states that on coming to Jerusalem he 
felt the lack of a general fund for facilitating instruction to 
the children of the poor and founded the society to meet that 
need from the funds of which the salaries of teachers would 
be paid (p. 5). He was closely associated with the Orthodox 
group founded by Joshua Leib *Diskin and served as head of 
the shehitah committee established by him. During World 
War 1 he was imprisoned for a time by the Turkish authori- 
ties, together with his nephew Joseph Gershon Horowitz, on 
the charge of distributing lottery tickets for a plot of land in 
Haderah. Among his publications were Kelilat Sha’ul (1879), 
a methodology of 310 talmudic topics with a commentary en- 
titled Mekor Hayyim: Mizpeh Shaul; a pamphlet appended to 
part two of the Nahalat David (1882) of David Tevele of Minsk, 
containing six of his sermons; Yad Shaul (published together 
with part one of Nahalot David (1864) by David Tevele); and 
Peri Ez Hayyim, an appendix to Tevele’s Beit David (1904), 
containing his novellae. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.G. Horowitz, in: P. Grajewsky, Bi-Shearayikh 
Yerushalayim, no. 3 (1937); J.J. Rivlin, Meah Shearim (1947), 89f., 190f.; 
J.A. Weiss, Bi-She’arayikh Yerushalayim (1949), 261 no. 1; Tidhar, 8 


(1957); 3099. 
[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


HOROWITZ, SHABBETAI SHEFTEL BEN AKIVA 
(c. 1561-1619), author of kabbalistic works. Horowitz was a 
son of Akiva, called “the holy,’ and a cousin of Isaiah *Horow- 
itz, author of Shenei Luhot ha-Berit. He was born in Prague 
where he practiced as a physician. Considering Kabbalah the 
only source of human happiness, he sought to make this eso- 
teric teaching accessible to many, and had many disciples. He 
rejected the philosophy of religion, attaching importance only 
to *Maimonides. Although he did not know him personally, 
he declared Moses *Cordovero, the kabbalist, to be his chief 
teacher, comparing him to Maimonides. Horowitz’ writing 
is based on the ideas of Cordovero and he apologized if he 
sometimes added something. The main addition concerns his 
detailed exposition of the doctrine of zimzum (“withdrawal”) 
which he took over from Isaac Luria’s teaching basing him- 
self (without acknowledgment) on the version of this doctrine 
preserved by *Joseph ibn Tabul. 

Horowitz works are (1) Shefa Tal (whose title recalls 
his name Sheftel; Hanau, 1612), his major kabbalistic work, 
with commendations by, among others, Isaiah Horowitz and 
Ephraim *Luntschits. The central feature of the book is the 
Iggeret ha-Teamim of the kabbalist Aaron Abraham b. Baruch 
Simeon ha-Levi. This is accompanied by a short commentary, 
Shefa, and a detailed one, Tal, which together are called Petah 
Einayim; (2) Nishmat Shabbetai ha-Levi (Prague, 1616), a con- 
tinuation and, according to Horowitz, an inseparable part of 
the former work, also carrying the approbations of the same 
two scholars. It deals essentially with the kabbalistic teaching 
about the soul. In the preface, Horowitz says that this work 
is based on “four pillars” of the Kabbalah; namely, Moses, 
*Simeon b. Yohai, and the later kabbalists *Nahmanides and 
Elijah b. Moses de *Vidas. The commentary to Samuel Gal- 
lico’s Asis Rimmonim, which Fuerst and Benjacob (Ozar 485 
no. 889) attribute to Horowitz and which they say was pub- 
lished in Korets in 1793 with the title Pelah ha-Rimmon, was 
actually written by Mordecai b. Jacob of Prague. It is titled 
Paamon ve-Rimmon and was published in 1786 in Korets (see 
Benjacob, Ozar, 492 no. 1043; and Friedberg, Eked, 3 (1954), 
806 no. 989). In the preface to Shefa Tal, Horowitz refers to 
his unpublished commentary to Maimonides’ Guide of the 
Perplexed. He died in Prague. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Gesch, 292, no. 173; Steinschneider, 
Cat Bod, 2241-42 nos. 6865-66; H.D. Friedberg, Toledot Mishpahat 


Horowitz (19287), 27. 
[Samuel Abba Horodezky] 


HOROWITZ, SHRAGA FEIVEL HA-LEVI (1796-1845), 
Hungarian rabbi. Horowitz served from 1836 as av bet din of 
Paks and from 1841 to 1845 as rabbi of Papa. As a result of the 
spread of the Reform movement in Germany in 1834 and its 
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influence upon the Jews of Hungary, internal quarrels between 
the Orthodox and the Reformers intensified in the communi- 
ties of Hungary. The Orthodox circles realized the necessity of 
appointing devout rabbis for the benefit of Orthodox Jewry. 
Horowitz took the initiative in organizing an assembly of rab- 
bis to discuss the situation and was appointed its chairman 
when it assembled in Paks in 1844. It was attended by 25 rab- 
bis, among them Judah Asad and Eliakim Goetz Schwerin of 
Baja. At this assembly Loeb Schwab put forward proposals for 
moderate reform in education and in the liturgy, but he was 
opposed by the other rabbis, and after he and Schwerin left 
the meeting various resolutions proposed by Horowitz were 
adopted. They included the division of the Orthodox Jewish 
communities of Hungary into four regions, the organizing of 
a national assembly of the rabbis, and the setting up of a na- 
tional conference which would meet every three years. The as- 
sembly also discussed the problems of the relations between 
Jews and Christians in the sphere of commerce. On receiving 
authority to prepare the second convention of rabbis at Ofen, 
Horowitz attempted to get in touch with the Liberal Jews, for 
which he was rebuked by Judah Asad. As a result of the death 
of Horowitz in 1845, the second assembly did not take place. 
Horowitz was in halakhic correspondence with Moses *Sofer, 
Judah Asad, Meir *Eisenstadt, and Isaac Moses *Perles, and is 
mentioned in their responsa. A eulogy on him appears in the 
Derashot ha-Rosh (1904) of A. Shag-Zwebner (no. 70). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Der Orient, 5 (1844), 301; AZDJ, 8 (1844), nos. 
37, 38, 40, 45; 9 (1845), no. 21; L. Loew, Zur neueren Geschichte der Ju- 
den in Ungarn (1874), 200-4; idem, Gesammelte Schriften, 2 (1890), 
369-71; P.Z. Schwartz, Shem ha-Gedolim me-Erez Hagar, 2 (1913), 
27b no. 7; J.J. (L.) Greenwald (Grunwald), Li-Felagot Yisrael be-Un- 


garyah (1929), 34-39. 
[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


HOROWITZ, VLADIMIR (1904-1989), pianist. He stud- 
ied the piano in Kiev, his birthplace, and first attracted public 
attention in Russia in 1921. His subsequent success was sen- 
sational and was repeated when he started touring European 
capitals in 1925. He went to the United States on contract in 
1928 and decided to remain there. He gave numerous recitals, 
which stopped temporarily in 1936. It was thought that, highly 
self-critical, he had become dissatisfied with the frequency 
of his appearances. He resumed his concerts in 1939 but on a 
greatly reduced schedule. In 1953 he retired from the platform 
again and reappeared only in 1965. He however continued to 
make occasional recordings. Horowitz's relationship with the 
conductor Toscanini, whose daughter Wanda he married in 
1933, probably changed his musical outlook. After 1939 his mu- 
sical understanding appeared to have grown, adding depth to 
his technical brilliance, and he was considered not only a great 
virtuoso performer but also a profound musician. 


[Uri (Erich) Toeplitz] 


In 1978 Horovitz celebrated the 50'" anniversary of his 
American debut on Jan. 12, 1928. On Jan. 8 he played the 
Rachmaninoff Third Piano Concerto under the baton of Eu- 
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gene Ormandy at Carnegie Hall in New York City and a mes- 
sage was read from President Carter congratulating him on 
“so years of remarkable service to the performing arts in the 
United States.” On Feb. 26 he played for President Carter and 
an invited audience at the White House. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baker's Biog Dict; Riemann-Gurlitt; Grove’s 
Dict. 


HOROWITZ, YAAKOV (1901-1975), Hebrew writer and 
critic. Born in Kalush, Galicia, he migrated to Palestine in 
1919. After working as a laborer, he went back to Vienna where 
he completed his university studies in 1924 and returned to 
Palestine. For many years he was secretary of the Israel Insur- 
ance Association, and from 1943 to 1966 editor of the literary 
supplement of the daily Haaretz. In 1958, on a leave of absence 
from the paper, he served as Israeli cultural attaché to the 
Scandinavian countries. Horowitz was a regular contributor 
to Hebrew journals from the 1920s and later became a leading 
figure in Israeli literary circles. In addition to his stories and 
novels, he wrote regularly on drama and literature and trans- 
lated several plays into Hebrew. His books include Or Zarua 
(historical novel, 1929); Shaarei Tumah (1930); Olam she-Lo 
Neherav Adayin (1950); and Ki ha-Adam Eino Kozev (stories 
and plays, 1956). His complete works (stories and plays) were 
published in four volumes in 1965. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Zmora, Shenei Mesapperim: Hayyim Ha- 
zaz ve- Yaakov Horowitz (1940); idem, Sifrut Al Parashat Dorot, 3 


(1950), 144-62. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


HOROWITZ, ZEVI HIRSCH BEN HAYYIM ARYEH 
LEIBUSH HA-LEVI (1872-1945), rabbi and scholar. Horow- 
itz was born in Cracow, where his father was a rabbi. His fa- 
ther’s responsa Hayyei Aryeh (1890) also includes the son's 
novellae (no. 36). At the outbreak of World War 1 Horowitz 
and his family fled to Moravia. He settled in Bruenn where 
he served as rabbi and av bet din of the Mahazikei ha-Dat 
community, founded by Galician refugees. In 1916 he moved 
to Scheveningen, Holland, where he took part in communal 
activities and established a yeshivah. When in 1919 the Or- 
thodox community Shomerei ha-Dat was founded in Dres- 
den, Horowitz was appointed its rabbi, and in 1920 was also 
appointed chief rabbi of Dresden. In consequence of the Nazi 
persecution he moved to Antwerp in 1939. After the German 
invasion of Belgium in the spring of 1940 he went to Nice, 
where he lived until his death. His two sons and two of his 
brothers perished in the Holocaust. 

His later works and publications included Kitvei ha- 
Geonim (1928), containing many letters of Jewish scholars with 
details on their genealogies. These letters were discovered by 
him after prolonged search in Scheveningen. He also wrote 
Le-Korot ha-Kehillot be-Polanyah (1969). This book, compris- 
ing material left by him in manuscript, was arranged and pre- 
pared for publication after the Holocaust and contains studies 
of 11 well-known Polish towns, including Apta, Belz, Bolichov, 
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Glogau, Goroditz, Duklah, and Vishnitza. These two works 
are a mine of information on the history of the rabbinate and 
its literature in Europe during the last centuries as well as on 
the biographies of many rabbis and their families. Among his 
other works is a pamphlet, Kitvei Yeshanim, containing nine 
letters written by Saul b. Zevi Hirsch *Berlin to his brother-in- 
law Jacob Moses Lowenstamm of Amsterdam during the pe- 
riod that Berlin was compelled to leave Germany on account 
of the storm raised by his Besamim Rosh. This pamphlet to- 
gether with his notes was published in Ha-Zofeh le-Hokhmat 
Yisrael, 14 (Budapest, 1930, p. 3-24). Horowitz’s research into 
the arrangement of the editing of the Jerusalem Talmud, to- 
gether with his work on Toledot Mishpahat Horowitz, was 
added for the first time to the Tov Ayin (1935), on the trac- 
tate Yevamot of the Jerusalem Talmud, by his brother Eleazar 
Moses Horowitz. Among the manuscripts he left is Zikhron 
Zevi ha-Levi, containing his responsa and sermons. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sefer Cracow (1959), 108n. 82-85; Preschel, 
in: I. Lewin (ed.), Elleh Ezkerah, 5 (1963), 148-56; idem, Le-Korot ha- 
Kehillot be-Polanyah (1969), introduction. 


[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


HOROWITZ, ZEVI HIRSCH BEN JOSHUA MOSES 
AARON HA-LEVI (17 century), Lithuanian rabbi and 
kabbalist. Horowitz served as rabbi in three communities of 
the Zamut region of Lithuania: Keidan, Wizuny, and Birg, 
and was apparently the first head of a yeshivah in Zamut. Be- 
cause of the burden of the rabbinate he moved to Zabludow. 
In the last months before the outbreak of the *Chmielnicki 
massacres of 1648 he took part in the meeting of the *Coun- 
cil of Four Lands in Lublin and his name appears fourth on 
the *takkanah of that year. Horowitz was the author of Gaon 
Zevi (Prague, 1737), halakhic novellae on the tractates Yeva- 
mot, Ketubbot, Kiddushin, Bava Kamma, Bava Mezia, Hullin, 
and also responsa. His grandson, Dov Baer Horowitz, who 
prepared the book for publication, gives various biographical 
details of his grandfather in his introduction. At the beginning 
of the book there is also a “laudatory poem” in rhymed verse 
by the author; Aspaklarya ha-Me’irah (1776), a commentary 
to the Zohar with additions by his grandson and an appendix, 
Minhat Ani, consisting of additions by his son-in-law, Morde- 
cai ha-Levi Model of Schwabach. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Horowitz, in: HHY, 15 (1931), 89f.; G. Scho- 
lem, Bibliographia Kabbalistica (1927), 195 no. 42; D.M. Lipman, Le- 
Toldot ha-Yehudim be-Lita-Zamot (1934), 42f. 


[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


HOROWITZ, ZEVI HIRSCH BEN PHINEHAS HAL- 
EVI (d. 1817), German rabbi and author. Horowitz was born 
in Poland and was called to Frankfurt by his father Phinehas 
ha-Levi *Horowitz to help him in the conduct of his yeshivah. 
On the death of his father in 1805 he succeeded him as rabbi 
of Frankfurt, serving there until his own death. Among his 
works are Mahaneh Levi (Offenbach, 1801), consisting of hal- 
akhic novellae on various tractates, published together with 
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the Sefer ha-Makneh of his father — at the end of the book there 
are novellae by his brother, Meir Jacob; Lahmei Todah (part 2 
of Mahaneh Levi, 1816), containing halakhic and aggadic no- 
vellae to the Talmud as well as the sermons he preached be- 
tween 1806 and 1815 on Shabbat Shuvah and Shabbat ha-Gadol 
(the Sabbaths before the Day of Atonement and before Pass- 
over). In these sermons contemporary problems are reflected. 
His censure and criticism touch upon the life of the Jews of 
Frankfurt which, though once a “paragon of beauty, a Jewish 
metropolis, full of scholars and scribes,’ has faded and de- 
clined. The young people have grown accustomed to desecrat- 
ing the Sabbath publicly (19c-d), the community makes light 
of the prohibition against drinking wine and milk of gentiles 
(35d), fixed times for study are neglected (11d), and theaters 
and concerts are frequented (ibid.) Two sermons (149aff. and 
159b) deal with the peace treaty of 1815. In the introduction 
to this book, Horowitz mentions his other works which have 
remained in manuscript. His Homer ba-Kodesh, written be- 
tween 1810 and 1815, was published in 1876. Horowitz prepared 
for publication his father’s Panim Yafot (Ostrog, 1824). Some 
novellae by him are found at the end of his father’s Haflaah 
(Offenbach, 1787) and in the Likkutei Zevi (Zolkiew, 1862) of 
Zevi Hirsch ha-Levi Horowitz. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Phinehas Horowitz, Panim Yafot, 1 (1824), 
introd. by E.Z. Margaliot; M. Horovitz, Avnei Zikkaron (1901), 582 
no. 4847; I.T. Eisenstadt and S. Wiener, Daat Kedoshim (1897-98), 
71-72 (first pagination); H.D. Friedberg, Toledot Mishpahat Horow- 
itz (1928), 16-18; M. Eliav, Ha-Hinnukh ha-Yehudi be-Germanyah 


(1960), 149-50. 
[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


HOROWITZ, ZEVI JOSHUA BEN SAMUEL SHMELKE 
(17352-1816), East European rabbi. Horowitz appears to have 
been born in Nikolsburg. He married the daughter of Phine- 
has ha-Levi *Horowitz, author of the Haflaah. From 1781 to 
1786 he was rabbi of Jamnitz, Moravia, from 1786-1800 in 
Trebitsch (Trebic), and from 1811 until his death in Prossnitz. 
His Semikhat Moshe, talmudic studies, was published as an 
appendix to his father’s Nezir ha-Shem (1869). His novel- 
lae, Hiddushei ha-Ribash (Hebrew acronym of Rabbi Joshua 
b. Samuel), appeared posthumously (1878). Ezekiel b. Judah 
*Landau addressed a responsum to him (Responsa Noda 
bi-Yhudah, Mahadura Tinyana, 0H no. 15) in which he ex- 
pressed his pleasure at hearing of his appointment as rabbi of 
Trebitsch. A responsum of Zevi Hirsch b. Phinehas ha-Levi 
*Horowitz was addressed to him in 1815 (Responsa Homer ba- 
Kodesh (1876), no. 7). His Hiddushei ha-Ribash also mentions 
the novellae of his son, Shmelke. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Freimann, in: JJLG, 15 (1923), 39; Wachstein, 
ibid., 16 (1924), 171; H.D. Friedberg, Toledot Mishpahat Horowitz, 
(19287), 15f.; Hruschka, in: Juden und Judengemeinden Maehrens 
(1929), 257, 265 n. 81; M. Horovitz, Frankfurter Rabbinen (19697), 


2. 
2 [Yehoshua Horowitz] 


HORSE (Heb. 010). The present-day horse is descended from 
the wild species which formerly roamed the steppes of Asia 
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and Africa in herds and of which only one species survives 
today in Central Asia. The horse was introduced into the Near 
East from Iran, whence its Sumerian name “donkey of the 
mountain,’ i.e., from the other side of the Zagros. Manuals 
for the care of horses survive in Ugaritic, Hittite, and Akka- 
dian. Characteristic of the Middle East region is the swift 
Arab horse, the Equus caballus orientalis, drawings of which 
are common on Egyptian, Assyrian, and Babylonian steles. 
Being largely mountainous, Erez Israel was not noted for 
breeding horses, which are by nature animals of the steppes 
and plains. They were consequently regarded as a luxury and 
something strange in Erez Israel. In the Pentateuch the king is 
admonished that “he shall not multiply horses to himself, nor 
cause the people to return to Egypt, to the end that he should 
multiply horses” (Deut. 17:16). The prophets similarly warned 
against promoting horse breeding (Isa. 2:7; 31:1; Hos. 14:4; et 
al.). In the plain the horse and iron chariots were formidable 
implements of war (Judg. 4:13). A powerful description of the 
war horse is given in Job (39:19-25). Having imported horses, 
Solomon bred and traded in them (1 Kings 10:28-29). “A char- 
iot of the sun” harnessed to horses, which was used in idola- 
trous worship, was removed by King Josiah (11 Kings 23:11). 
Although Isaiah (28:28) describes how corn was threshed by 
driving horses over the threshing floor (parash here means 
“horse,” fars in Arabic), the horse was apparently not much 
used as a draft animal in biblical times, being in this respect 
not particularly efficient in Erez Israel. Hence the ox, mule, 
and ass were preferred for the purpose; the horse was used for 
war. The earliest military use of the horse was to pull the char- 
iot. Mounted cavalry do not appear until the first pre-Chris- 
tian millennium. In mishnaic and talmudic times, too, the 
horse was not highly regarded as a draft animal, one baraita 
enumerating its six drawbacks in this respect (Pes. 113b). 
Nonetheless, Rav in Babylonia cautioned his pupil Rav Assi 
not to “live in a town in which no horse neighs and no dog 
barks,” since the horse senses an enemy and warns its own- 
ers (Pes. 113a; and see Rashi ibid.). The horse sleeps for a very 
brief period, according to a Midrash for only 60 respirations 
at night (Suk. 26b), and hence in the Talmud one who takes a 
nap is said to “sleep like a horse” (Ber. 3b). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: ES. Bodenheimer, Animal and Man in Bible 
Lands (1960), 49. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Cohen and D. Sivan, 
The Ugaritic Hippiatric Texts: A Critical Edition (1983); D. Pardee, Les 
texts hippiatriques (1985); M. Cogan and H. Tadmor, 11 Kings (1988), 
288; E. Firmage, in: ABD, 6, 1136-37. 


[Jehuda Feliks / S. David Sperling (2"4 ed.)] 


HORT, ABRAHAM (1790-1869), founder of the New Zea- 
land Jewish community. In 1843 Hort - generally known as 
Abraham Hort, Senior - a prominent member of the Lon- 
don Jewish community, landed at Wellington with his wife 
and family, bringing with him young David Isaacs to act as 
shohet, mohel, and reader. He had been preceded by his two 
sons, Abraham Hort, Jr. (1840) and Alfred Hort (1842), who 
engaged in partnership in New Zealand commercial enter- 
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prises and the South Pacific islands. Abraham Hort, Sr. came 
to explore the suitability of New Zealand as a field for Jewish 
immigration, to relieve pressure on Jewish charities in Eng- 
land. He carried with him the written authority of Chief Rabbi 
Solomon *Hirschell to establish a Jewish congregation and to 
promote Judaism in whatever way he thought fit. His dreams 
of extensive, planned Jewish emigration to New Zealand were 
not to be realized, while the gentile, colonial environment 
proved too strong for most members of his own family. How- 
ever, from 1843 until his return to England in 1859, he put the 
Wellington Jewish community on a firm foundation, acting 
as religious leader, assisted by David Isaacs. He applied for 
crown grants of land for a cemetery and a synagogue, but was 
successful (1843) in the former application only. Hospitable 
and philanthropic, a supporter of worthy causes, Jewish and 
otherwise, Hort was elected an alderman in 1843 and became 
one of Wellington’s leading citizens. He was among the found- 
ers of many organizations including the Wellington Chamber 
of Commerce. His daughter Margaret was the mother of Sir 
Francis Henry Dillon *Bell (1851-1936), who briefly served as 
New Zealand’s prime minister in 1925. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Journal and Proceedings of the Australian 
Jewish Historical Society, 1 (1939-40), 53-553 3 (1949-53), 334-50; L, 
M. Goldman, History of the Jews in New Zealand (1958), index. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S Levine, The New Zealand Jewish Community 
(1999), 22-23; idem., “Abraham Hort and His Family,” in: idem. (ed.), 
A Standard for the People: The 150" Anniversary of the Wellington He- 


brew Congregation, 1843-1993 (1993); 31-49. 
[Maurice S. Pitt] 


HORWITZ, H. ROBERT (1947- ), US. biologist and No- 
bel laureate. Horwitz was born in Chicago and graduated in 
mathematics and economics from the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology (m1T) (1967), before attaining his M.A. (1972) 
and Ph.D. (1974) in biology at Harvard University under the 
direction of W. Gilbert and J.D. Watson. After a post-doctoral 
research fellowship with Sydney Brenner at the Laboratory of 
Molecular Biology in Cambridge, England (1974-78) he joined 
the staff of mir where he became professor of biology (1986) 
and investigator in the Howard Hughes Medical Institute 
(1988). Horwitz’s broad research interests concern the genetic 
control of development, cell lineage, programmed cell death, 
and behavior. After graduate studies with bacterial viruses, he 
used the nematode Caenorhabditis elegans as an experimental 
model to map the development of muscles, the central nervous 
system, and other organs. His studies of induced mutations in 
this nematode have also given insight into human diseases, no- 
tably cancer and neurodegenerative diseases, in whose inves- 
tigation he has maintained an active interest. He was awarded 
the Nobel Prize in physiology or medicine (2002), jointly with 
Sydney Brenner and John Sulston. His many honors include 
election to the U.S. National Academy of Sciences (1991), the 
Gairdner Award (1999), and the Genetics Society of America 
Medal (2001). He has a great interest in scientific education 
and science policy. 
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HORWITZ, PHINEAS JONATHAN (1822-1904), U.S. phy- 
sician. Horwitz was born in Baltimore, son of a physician, Jo- 
nas Horwitz (d. 1852). He graduated from Jefferson Medical 
College in Philadelphia and became a naval medical officer, 
serving as an assistant surgeon at the Naval Hospital in To- 
basco during the Mexican War. With the outbreak of the Civil 
War, Horwitz was promoted to the rank of surgeon general 
(equivalent to lieutenant commander), and was commended 
by Congress. In 1865 he was appointed chief to the Bureau 
of Medicine and Surgery, and while serving in this position 
made a complete tabulation of medical and surgical statis- 
tics during the war. He was appointed medical director of the 


Bureau in 1873. [Abram Kanof] 
ram Kano 


HOS, DOV (1894-1940), labor leader in Erez Israel. Born in 
Orsha, Belorussia, of a Zionist family, Hos married the daugh- 
ter of the *Bilu settler Jacob Shertok. He went to Erez Israel 
with his parents in 1906 and was among the first graduates of 
the Herzlia High School in Jaffa (1913). Under the influence 
of Berl *Katznelson, he joined the labor movement. Upon the 
outbreak of World War 1, he - together with Eliyahu *Golomb 
and others — founded the “Jaffa Group,’ which began military 
training in preparation for future events. Upon the advice of 
the yishuv leaders, he volunteered for the Turkish army, where 
he became an officer, but his activities in defending Jewish 
settlements led to his being accused of a breach of military 
discipline. He was condemned to death in absentia, but es- 
caped. In 1918 he volunteered for the *Jewish Legion of the 
British army. In 1919 he joined the founders of the *Ahdut ha- 
Avodah Party, became a member of its executive committee, 
and was active in the *Histadrut and the *Haganah. He was 
a founder of the Public Works Office of the Histadrut (later 
renamed Solel Boneh). Hos represented the yishuv vis-a-vis 
the mandatory authorities and was on several occasions sent 
to Great Britain as a contact with the British labor movement. 
He was a pilot and a pioneer of aviation in Palestine. A mem- 
ber of the Tel Aviv municipal council, he was a deputy mayor 
of the city between 1935 and 1940. At the outbreak of World 
War 11 he worked for the formation of Jewish units in the Brit- 
ish army. Together with his wife and daughter, he was fatally 
injured in a road accident. Kibbutz *Dorot is named for Hos 
and his family, and he is also commemorated in the name of 
Tel Aviv’s airfield, Sedeh Dov. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tidhar, 3 (1949), 1336-38. 


[Encycylopaedia Hebraica] 


HOSCHANDER, JACOB (1874-1933), scholar. Hoschander 
was born in Teschen, Silesia (now Poland). He went to the 
U.S. in 1909 and in 1910 began teaching at Dropsie College 
in Philadelphia. He also lectured at the Jewish Theological 
Seminary on biblical archaeology and exegesis. From 1923 
he taught biblical literature and exegesis at the Seminary. 
He influenced a generation of rabbis by his kindly and pi- 
ous character and personality as well as by his scholarship. 
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He was the pure cloistered scholar, completely absorbed in 
his studies. 

For a number of years Hoschander wrote “Survey of 
Recent Biblical Literature” for the Jewish Quarterly Review. 
Some of the articles were reprinted separately. He wrote Die 
Personennamen auf dem Obelisk des Manistusu (1907); The 
Book of Esther in the Light of History (1923); and Priests and 
Prophets (1938). While he subscribed to the critical approach 
to the Bible, he was very conservative in his outlook and most 
critical of the Wellhausen School. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Finkelstein, in: Proceedings of the Rabbini- 
cal Assembly of America, 5 (1933-38), 69-72. 

[Isaac Klein] 


HOSEA, BOOK OF, the first of the 12 books that make up the 
*Minor Prophets. Everything points to this book’s having been 
produced in the kingdom of *Israel and redacted, after the fall 
of that state, in Judah; and this makes it a valuable source for 
the spiritual history of the Northern Kingdom and for the in- 
fluence of its literature on the late kingdom of Judah and on 
Judaism. The book's northern origin may also account, at least 
in part, for its many textual problems. A better understanding 
of Hosea leads to the discovery that it is of an importance out 
of proportion to its size. A translation of the superscription of 
the book (Hos. 1:1), with the dates of the reigns — necessarily 
approximate but close enough - added in parentheses, reads 
as follows: “The word of yHwu that came to Hosea son of 
Beeri in the reigns of Kings Uzziah [769-734 B.c.E.], Jotham 
[apparently only co-regent with Uzziah], Ahaz [733-727], and 
Hezekiah [727-698] of Judah and of King Jeroboam son of 
Joash [784-746] of Israel.” It is however uncertain whether the 
biographical material is realistic. This basic uncertainty has 
led to a wide variation of interpretation and thus to different 
conceptions of the prophet (see below). 

Most of Hosea’s prophecies are oracles of doom, and the 
ideals embodied in them are associated with historical recol- 
lections of the nation. The people of Israel have forsaken the 
Covenant (Hos. 8:1) by worshiping foreign deities. By being 
disloyal to God, the true God of morality, Israel has also re- 
moved herself from the source of morality and has become 
corrupt. Lack of faith in God has led Israel to seek help and 
relief from neighboring nations. This, in turn, has further in- 
creased Israel’s immorality by exposing her to the influence 
of foreign religion and the kind of morality that Hebrew writ- 
ers attribute to the gentiles (see, e.g., Lev. 18, 20). In the future 
God will punish Israel for her infidelity in the same manner as 
one would punish an unfaithful wife, namely, by casting her 
(Israel) out of her home (the Land of Israel). The nation will 
then be destroyed and the people will go into Exile. 

In spite of all this, God’s love for His people will never 
cease. Through punishment, God will purify Israel and lead 
His people to repentance. The surviving remnant of Israel will 
no longer worship foreign gods or seek foreign help, but will 
rely solely on God, Who will preserve the remainder of Israel 
and restore Israel to its former glory. The ideal of love is the 
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central theme of Hosea’s prophecy. The relationship between 
God and Israel is essentially a relationship of love. Although 
Israel may momentarily form a love bond with a foreign party, 
God's love bond with Israel is everlasting. Modern sensibilities 
may find God’s love as depicted in the Book of Hosea offensive 
and reflective of a purely masculine perspective (Weems), but 
this is, after all, an ancient book. 

The book falls into two parts: a. Hosea A, chapters 1 (mi- 
nus the superscription)-3; B. Hosea B, chapters 4-14. 


HOSEA A (CHAPTERS 1-3) 


Brief Summary of Contents 

Hosea a (chapters 1-3) comprises two narrations of prophecy: 
(i) a heterobiographical (or third-person) one, chapters 1-2; 
(ii) an autobiographical (or first-person) one, chapter 3. 

(i) In the heterobiographical account, Hosea is ordered 
by YHWH (1:2) as follows: “Go, get yourself a wife of whore- 
dom and children of whoredom, for the land shall surely stray 
from following YHwH.’ He marries Gomer daughter of Di- 
blaim. She bears him a son, whom yHWH tells him to name 
Jezreel as a sign that yHwu will shortly “break the bow of 
Israel in the Valley of Jezreel” (1:5); next she bears him a daugh- 
ter, whom YHWH tells him to name Lo-Ruhamah (“not-ac- 
cepted,” “of unacknowledged paternity”) as a sign that YHwH 
“will no longer acknowledge the House of Israel as my own.” 
At this point it must be stated that the names say nothing at 
all about the character of either the children or their mother, 
or about Hosea’ attitude toward them or her. For that matter, 
they do not, in themselves, say anything about the character of 
Israel either, but only about yHwu’s attitude toward and inten- 
tions regarding Israel. Similarly, on the birth of a third child, 
a second boy, yYHWH says (1:9): “Name [imperative masculine 
singular] him Lo-Ammi [‘not-my-people’)], for you [plural] 
are not my people, and I will not be [a God] to you [plural] 
The last clause has been emended to read “and I am not your 
[plural] God” (reading “Eloheikhem for ehyeh lakhem). Now, in 
the first clause, the command kera (qera’) shemo (“name him’) 
in the singular, can only be addressed, as in verses 4 and 6, to 
Hosea. Consequently, the plural ‘you's in the second and third 
clauses must include Hosea; i-e., they must mean: “you, Hosea, 
and your fellow [North] Israelites.” Consequently, that is how 
the second person plurals in 2:3 [1] (if correct), and 4 [2] must 
likewise be understood. For everything that follows 1:9 down 
to the end of chapter 2 (including 2:1-3 [1:10-2:1] if original, 
but see further on) continues the speech of yHwH to Hosea 
begun in 1:9. In 2:4 [2] ff, then, yHwH calls upon Hosea and 
his fellow countrymen, “the children of Israel” (2:1-2 [1:10-11]; 
3:4—-5), to see if they cannot shame their mother Israel, whom 
YHWH has already divorced, into ceasing her harlotries; for 
otherwise YHWH will reduce her to destitution (with 2:5 [3]; cf. 
Deut. 28:48a) and will also disown her children, “for they are 
[now] a harlot’s brood, in that [so render ki here] their mother 
has played the harlot” (2:6-7 [4-5]). It is explained that the 
“lovers” with whom she has played the harlot are Baal (or the 
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Baalim) and that playing the harlot with him (them) means 
worshiping him (them). yHwH, however, will go through with 
his plan of rendering her destitute. He will turn her land into 
desert, producing neither grain, nor wine, nor oil, nor flax, 
nor wool, nor figs. Thus she will be prevented from celebrat- 
ing any religious season, either of YHwH (2:13 [11]) or of Baal 
(verse 15 [13]). Then she will turn back to YHWH (verse 9[7]), 
who will comfort her and will not only restore and enhance 
the fertility of her stricken farmland but will render produc- 
tive even the parts of her land that were always barren (like 
the Valley of Achor; 2:16 [14]ff.). At no point is there any talk 
of taking her out of her own land into the desert, either be- 
fore or after her conversion. If we-holakhtiha ha-midbar is re- 
tained unchanged, it must be translated, “I will make her walk 
through the desert [which her land will have become].” YHwH 
will, moreover, espouse her a second time, and in such a way 
as to insure the permanence of the new marriage for he will 
pay as her bride-price (the preposition be - in verses 21-22 
[19-20] is “the bet of price,” exactly as in the identical phrase 
in 11 Sam. 3:14) - and he will pay them to her, since she has 
no father - the qualities of righteousness, justice, goodness, 
graciousness, and loyalty, so that she will be devoted to YHwH 
(or rather, reading at the end - since the second person [for 
the third] appears wrong anyway both in verse 18 [16] and in 
verses 21-22 [19-20] — u-ve-da‘at (et) yHwH [for the et. cf. Isa. 
11:9]: he will bestow upon her as bride-price the three pairs 
of qualities, righteousness — justice, goodness - graciousness, 
and loyalty - devotion to YHwu. In non-allegorical language, 
of course, that means that YHWH will make a new God- and- 
people covenant with Israel and will obviate any occasion for 
dissolving it like the first by making Israel constitutionally in- 
capable of breaking it. This idea was taken over from Hosea by 
Jeremiah (Jer. 31:30-33 [31-34]) and from Jeremiah by Ezekiel 
(Ezek. 11:19-20; 36:26-28). 

(ii) The autobiographical account (chapter 3) conveys 
the same message as the foregoing, and it relates that the first 
two features of that message — the present situation (YHWH's 
bounty and Israel's infidelity, 3:1), and the imminent future 
(Israel’s inability [because of its utter destitution] to support 
either a government or a cult, Yahwistic or otherwise, 3:2-4) - 
were dramatized by the prophet and an anonymous woman, 
representing YHWH and Israel respectively. In contrast, the 
remaining two stages — Israel's repentance, 3:5a, and YHWH's 
renewed bounty, 3:5b — were not dramatized. (For the signifi- 
cance of this omission see below.) 


Traditional Views of Chapters 1-3 

Neither the rabbis of the talmudic period nor the medieval 
commentaries questioned the datings in the superscription. 
The former also accepted literally the divine command to 
Hosea to marry a prostitute. They conjectured that God had 
complained to Hosea, “My children have sinned,” in the ex- 
pectation that, as befits a prophet, Hosea would make interces- 
sion on their behalf; instead, he had suggested that God dis- 
own them and choose another people in their stead. So God 
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ordered Hosea to marry a whore, waited until she had borne 
him three children, and then asked him if it had not occurred 
to him to follow the example of Moses, who gave up his wife 
because of his holy calling. When Hosea pleaded that he could 
not put away the mother of his children (perhaps because, as 
infants, they needed her; cf. the case of Moses, Ex. 18:2-5), God 
said to him, “Tf you feel like that though your wife is a whore 
and you cannot even be sure that the children are yours, how 
could I exchange for others the Israelites, who are the descen- 
dants of My proved servants Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob?” (Pes. 
87a-b). In the Middle Ages, Rashi could still be satisfied as 
well as edified by this interpretation; the sophisticated philo- 
logians Abraham ibn Ezra and David Kimhi, however, might 
be edified, but they were not convinced. Neither, naturally, was 
Maimonides. These men maintained that both the story about 
wife, children, and namings of children with their explana- 
tions in chapter 1 and the story about action, transaction, and 
inaction in chapter 3 were but accounts of prophetic visions. 
The ancients, the conservative medievals, and the three “lib- 
eral” medievals probably all believed that the women in the 
two chapters were identical (implicit in Ibn Ezra, Hos. 3:1); 
but at least none of them spun a romance about Hosea dis- 
covering that he had been cuckolded and driving Gomer out 
in a rage, about her sinking to the dregs of society, and about 
Hosea being overcome with love and pity and redeeming her 
from slavery and rehabilitating her. That was left for modern 
myth makers to do. 


A Neo-Critical Approach 

MORE INTENSE ANAYLSIS OF CHAPTERS 1-3. Y. Kaufmann 
rightly denies that the woman of chapter 3 is the same as that 
of chapter 1 or that the text says anything about Hosea’s mar- 
rying her. H.L. Ginsberg’s detailed treatment (Ginsberg, 1960, 
in bibl.) of chapter 3, which has been substantially adopted 
by W. Rudolph, did leave one problem without a completely 
satisfactory solution: namely, the problem of (3:1) YHWH or- 
dering Hosea to “love” a not very admirable woman, and of 
Hosea being able to “love” her to order, just as YHWH “loves” 
the Israelites but they turn to other gods. Ginsberg’s failure in 
this regard was due to his failure to take seriously enough his 
own observation that chapter 3 repeats the thought of chap- 
ters 1-2. For chapter 2 does not say that yHwH has been lov- 
ing Israel and that latterly she has taken it into her silly head 
that she owes this love to the Baalim, but that yH wu has been 
supplying her needs — her grain, wine, oil, etc. - and that she 
has latterly taken it into her head that she owes these com- 
modities to the Baalim (2:7 [5], 10 [8]). In light of all this, the 
verb ahav in 3:1 is to be taken not in the sense of “to love” but 
in that of “to befriend.” For the correctness of this inference, 
the fact that ahav also has this sense (twice) in Deuteronomy 
10:18-19 and nowhere else is striking confirmation. For it was 
noted above that only Deuteronomy 28:48a agrees with Ho- 
sea 2:5 [3] — in juxtaposing nakedness and thirst, to which it 
should be added that the phrase “and I lavished silver and 
gold on her (hirbeti lah)” occurs again (mutatis mutandis) in 
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Deut. 8:13 and in Deut. 17:17, but not anywhere else; and it will 
be noted further on that Hosea B likewise exhibits “deuter- 
onomisms,” and even more significant ones, to be found no- 
where else outside Deuteronomy. Here, then, is how 3:1 would 
now be translated: “yHwH said to me further, ‘Go, befriend 
a woman who, while befriended by a companion, sleeps with 
others [lit. ‘commits adultery’], even as I befriend [ke-ahavati 
for ke-ahavat yHwu] the children of Israel but they turn to 
other gods: So I befriended a woman of lust [wa-ohav eshet 
‘agavim — N.H. Torczyner].” Since Hosea here attaches no 
conditions to his gifts, the woman continues to engage in her 
profession — just as the children of Israel “turn to other gods.” 
Next, however, in verses 2-3, he makes a formal business deal 
with her, in which the quid pro quo is clearly defined: for a 
specified consideration, consisting partly of money and partly 
of commodities, “you are to stay for me for a long period of 
time [in the actual occurrence he may have specified a maxi- 
mum] without either fornicating or marrying (cf. Ginsberg, 
1960, in bibl.): not even I will cohabit [lo’ ‘avo’ probably to be 
restored, and at least understood] with you.” That a prostitute 
would not agree to abstain from engaging in her gainful oc- 
cupation “for a long period of time” without compensation 
(3:2) surely does not need to be labored. But naturally, it is 
only to the acting out of the negative instructions (3:3) that 
the prophet attaches symbolic significance; for obviously only 
such an abstention can signify that (3:4) “for a long period of 
time the children of Israel shall remain without king or offi- 
cial, and without altar [read mizbeah for zevah] or cult pil- 
lar or ephod and teraphim.” Thus the message of the second 
symbol is, like that of the first, something which has already 
been said in chapters 1-2: for the extinction of the monarchy, 
cf. 1:4; for the cessation of all cult, both Yahwistic and Baal- 
istic (for of the features named, at least altars are legitimate), 
cf. 2:13-15 [11-13]. The prophet does not, however, explain the 
symbolic meaning of the payment of 3:2; because he agrees 
with those modern writers, even though they are still a mi- 
nority, who deny that it has any. 

Like the heterobiographical account, chapter 3 predicts 
two further stages in the history of Israel: (stage 3) Israel's re- 
pentance, 3:5a (cf. 2:9b [7b]), and (stage 4) YHwu’s renewed 
bounty to her, 3:5b (cf. 2:16 [14]ff.). Unlike the first two stages, 
however, the last two are not symbolized. This is very signifi- 
cant. If words mean anything, 3:1 and 3:3-4 mean that in the 
symbolic actions of stages 1 and 2 Hosea represents YHWH and 
the unnamed woman represents Israel. Evidently this is only 
tolerable because what is symbolized in stages 1 and 2 is not the 
covenant relationship between YHWwH and Israel. It has been 
shown above that what is symbolized in stage 1 is, on the one 
hand, yHwu’s generosity (which can even be impersonal, like 
that which is shown to the needy) and, on the other, Israel's 
liaisons with other gods, and that what is symbolized in stage 
2 is the absence of any relations between Israel and YHwH 
(and between Israel and any other god, for that matter). Rev- 
erence, however, forbade the symbolizing, by means of scenes 
in which the woman and Hosea executed appropriate gestures, 
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of either (stage 3) Israel’s advances to YHWH for a renewal of 
the covenant or (stage 4) the success with which they will be 
crowned. To speak in such metaphors, or allegories, as 2:16 
[14], 18 [16], 21-22 [19-20] was one thing; to represent them 
dramatically, another. As will appear further on, only a unique 
situation prompted the prophet to invent them at all. 

For this reason alone, 1:2b - according to which Hosea is 
actually to take a wife and beget children (the begetting is real, 
1:3 ff.) of a certain description (no matter what its exact sense 
may be; the writer was probably not clear about it himself) in 
order to dramatize the fact that yawu’s “wife” and “children” 
answer (or are going to answer, the more natural meaning of 
the Hebrew) to the same description (2:4-7 [2-5]) - would 
have to be pronounced an unhistorical element analogous to 
those that are present in other third person narratives about 
prophets (see *Immanuel). The unclarity of the passage (in 
what sense was Gomer “a woman of harlotry” and in what 
sense were her children “children of harlotry”? Did she pos- 
sess this character before her marriage or acquire it only af- 
terward? etc.) is a feature of its legendary character. It is due 
to a confusion, in popular memory, of three distinct female 
figures: the two real but distinct women of chapters 1 and 3 
and the abstraction “Israel” of chapter 2. Those scholars who 
construct a romance about Gomer’s lapse from virtue, her 
expulsion from Hosea’s house, her sinking into prostitution 
and/or slavery, and her lovingly forgiving rehabilitation are at 
once victims and propagators of the same confusion. There 
are, however, no reasons for relegating the rest of the hetero- 
biographical account to the realm of legend; on the contrary, 
it has every appearance of being basically historical. 


THE BACKGROUND OF HOSEA. As Y. Kaufmann rightly 
stresses, the Baal worship, of which Hosea A speaks, is first 
one that includes festivals celebrated with festive garb and or- 
naments (2:15 [13]) and secondly something new. If Israel had 
been living in affluent apostasy for centuries (so the prevail- 
ing view), the prophet would hardly expect her, with such ob- 
vious confidence, to attribute the coming destitution to her 
having forsaken YHWH (2:9 [7]); she would be far more likely 
to conclude that she must have done something to provoke 
the Baalim. A third significant feature of this Baal worship 
(and one which escaped even Kaufmann’s eye) is that (though 
the rank and file are going to suffer for it) it is national, or of- 
ficial, but not popular; for although yHWH says in 1:9 to Ho- 
sea (see above), “you [plural, i.e., the Israelites including Ho- 
sea] are not my people etc.;” nobody will suppose that Hosea 
was personally to blame. By the same token, if YHWH calls 
upon the Israelites including Hosea to try to reform their 
mother so as not to be disowned on account of her (2:4-7 
[2-5], see above), the implication is that the mass of Hosea’s 
fellow countrymen have personally had as little to do with the 
Baal cult as he. When did such an extraordinary situation ob- 
tain, with a Baal cult which was brand new, which was cele- 
brated with much festivity, but which had hardly spread be- 
yond a narrow official, or court circle? Were it not for the 
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chronological data in the superscription (1:1) and the threat 
against the House of Jehu in the text (1:4), it would be arbi- 
trary in the extreme to think of the reign of Jeroboam son of 
Joash. For the Books of Kings say clearly that a temple of Baal 
(whose cult is sharply distinguished from the golden calves) 
was built by Ahab (1 Kings 16:31-32), and that the temple, cult, 
and worshipers of Baal were destroyed by Jehu (11 Kings 
10:18-29); and the total silence on this head of both Kings and 
Amos speaks eloquently against any conjecture that Je- 
roboam I! restored the status quo ante Jehu. However, since 
the chronological data in Hosea 1:1 and the reading “[House 
of] Jehu” in 1:4 do exist, H. Graetz, who realized — in 1875 — 
that chapters 1-3 speak not of a Yahwism allegedly “baalized” 
ever since the settlement in Canaan (so the regnant view) but 
of a Baalism comparable to the Baal cult of Ahab, surmised 
that the latter was revived by Jeroboam 11. (It may be observed 
here that H. Graetz nevertheless realized that the author of 
Hosea A cannot be identical with that of Hosea B, which he 
dated to the reign of Pekah.) Kaufmann, however, insisted that 
the background can only be “the age of Jezebel” despite the 
aforementioned indications in 1:1 and 1:4. As regards the dat- 
ing in 1:1, he regarded it as not an authentic tradition but an 
inaccurate surmise (its origin will be taken up below). Less 
satisfactory is his treatment of the phrase beit Yehu’ (“the 
House of Jehu”) in 1:4. He corrects it to beit Yehoram (“the 
House of Jehoram”) and makes it refer to Jehoram son of Ahab, 
and he alleges support for this reading in the Septuagint. “The 
House of Jehoram’” is, firstly, intrinsically improbable and, 
secondly, not supported by the Septuagint. It is intrinsically 
improbable because, for one thing, Jehoram seems to have 
given Baal worship less encouragement than Ahab (cf. 11 Kings 
3:1-3) and, for another, whereas as has been seen, Hosea pre- 
supposes a Baal worship which is both brand-new and essen- 
tially restricted to a narrow official or court circle, by Jehoram’s 
reign Baal worship was not brand-new (Ahab and Ahaziah 
between them had certainly reigned over 20 years, perhaps 
over 30) and — however much may be legitimately deducted 
from the face value of passages like 1 Kings 18:22, 30; 19:10, 14, 
18 — it had certainly spread beyond the narrow inner circle 
and even beyond Samaria. The support for his conjecture of 
an original Yhwrm (Yehoram) for Yhw’ (Yehw) which 
Kaufmann thought he had found in the Septuagint is illusory 
because while the principal witnesses do read Jouda, this does 
not reflect a Hebrew reading Yhwdh (Yehudah), which could 
conceivably go back to an original Yhwrm (Yehoram; so 
Kaufmann), but is an inner Greek corruption of Iou (the reg- 
ular rendering of 8177), which could easily be mistaken for an 
abbreviation of Iouda because the latter is frequently abbrevi- 
ated to Jou in manuscripts. Accordingly Ginsberg, who in 1960 
(in bibl., 50, n. 1) declared in passing that he subscribed “in 
all essentials” to Kaufmann’s views “concerning the special 
character and historical background” of Hosea a, published 
in 1967 (vTs, in bibl., 76, n. 2) an observation which solves 
both the problem of the origin of the impossible Yhw (Yehuw’) 
of 1:4 and a number of other puzzles. This passage is only one 
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of eight in this book where the context requires Yisrael Oxi, 
“Israel”), but contains instead some other proper name begin- 
ning with y (°), or with J, J, or Y in English: namely in 5:12, 13, 
14; 6:4; 10:11; 12:1, Yehudah (7717, “Judah”); in 8:1 yhwh (717) 
“yHWH’ and in1:4, Yehw (X17?) “Jehu.” All these errors could 
be due to misunderstandings by Judahite scribes and/or edi- 
tors of the abbreviation y (°) which, in the archetype brought 
down to Judah from north of the border in the last years of 
the kingdom of Israel or after its fall, frequently served as an 
abbreviation for the name Yisrael. That such yods, intended to 
be understood as abbreviations of proper names with initial 
yod, were in fact a feature of the archetype is confirmed by the 
fact that, in one case, a yod which was not so intended as an 
abbreviation but as the last letter of the word to which the 
preceding group of letters belonged was read separately from 
that group and interpreted as an abbreviation of yHwu. This 
is what occurred at 3:1 where the six letters K’hbty, which the 
logic of the verse as a whole shows to have been intended to 
be read as the single word ke-ahavati (“as love”), were divided 
into the two words ke-ahavat, y being taken as an abbrevia- 
tion of YHwH, so that the received text reads ke-ahavat YHWH 
(“as YHWH loves”). (For similar misunderstandings of just the 
letter yod, see G.R. Driver in bibl.) The advantage of “the 
House of Israel” over “the House of Jehu” is not only that it 
leaves us free to assign Hosea a to the period to which its con- 
tents otherwise point so clearly (for of course in addition to 
fostering Baal worship Ahab was guilty of very real crimes at 
Jezreel, 1 Kings 21), but also that it eliminates the perplexing 
implication that this prophet harbored a view of Jehu’s liqui- 
dation of the House of Ahab, that is the diametrical opposite 
of the one implied, or, for the most part, even expressed in 
I Kings 18:40; 19:16—18; 21:17—26; 11 Kings 9:6—10, 24-26, 36-373 
10:10-30. It is not only that it is debatable whether the require- 
ment that Jehu’s great-grandchildren and great-great-grand- 
children (supposedly, on the basis of the very questionable 
notice in 1:1, the generation of Jeroboam son of Joash and their 
children) should be annihilated for the sins of Jehu, manifests 
“a finer moral sense” than the requirement that Ahab’s chil- 
dren and grandchildren (the generation of Jehoram and their 
children) be annihilated for the sins of Ahab; the point is 
rather that it is hard to believe that any biblical prophet ever 
thought of the liquidation of the House of Ahab as a sin (cf. 
Micah 6:16). One cannot, however, help judging this particu- 
lar misunderstanding of the abbreviation Y more leniently 
than the others. After all, the interpreter of the initial found 
before him not “I will punish the House of Yehu [Jehu] for the 
crimes of Jezreel,” but “I will punish the House of Y for the 
crimes of Jezreel” and it was only natural that this should sug- 
gest to him the descendants of the perpetrator of the crime 
rather than the entire nation; and it was no fault of his that it 
was Jehu’s name and not Ahab’s that began with the letter Y 
(J). Moreover, the phrase that served him as a guide was cor- 
rupt. The phrase ’xYTP 17 (demei Yizre’el, “the crime of Jez- 
reel”), would be suspicious even if the verse named the House 
of Ahab as the object of punishment, firstly, because it makes 
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of verse 4b an explanation of the choice of the name Jezreel 
for the newborn babe though such an explanation is also con- 
tained in verse 5, and secondly, only the explanation in verse 
5 agrees with the explanations of the names of the other chil- 
dren in that the name derives from the nature of the punish- 
ment, not from the reason for it; thirdly, the ethical sin named 
in 4b is entirely isolated in Hosea a, which is otherwise con- 
cerned exclusively with the cultic offense of Baal worship. 
Evidently, the 2xY7" in 4b is due to contamination by the 
Sxyor in 4a and in 5, and in the light of 2:15 [13] 2XYIT 797, 
“the crime of Jezreel” is to be emended to (0°)?¥27 10”. Thus, 
with N17 already corrected to Sx” [read kullam, the sense 
of 1:4 will be: “And yHwH said to him, ‘Name him Jezreel. For 
I will soon punish the House of Israel for the days [i-e., festi- 
vals] of Baal and put an end to the kingdom of the House of 
Israel. On that day I will break the bow of Israel in the Plain 
of Jezreel.” It was, then, in the reign of Ahab (871-851), and 
not long after its beginning, shortly after he introduced the 
worship of the Tyrian Baal, that Hosea son of Beeri, the man 
whose message is preserved in Hosea 1-3, delivered it. Thus, 
the first of the “literary” prophets antedates by over a century 
the first of the “classical” prophets, Amos. His message is, in 
effect, pre-classical. There is nothing here of the great innova- 
tion of the eighth-century prophets: the primacy of the ethi- 
cal law and the doctrine that ethical sins no less than ritual 
and cultic ones may bring about the very destruction of the 
nation. Hosea son of Beeri has only one theme: Israel has bro- 
ken faith with yHwu and embraced idolatry; consequently 
YHWH denounces his covenant with Israel; but yHwH will 
reduce Israel to destitution, and it will come to its senses; then 
YHWH will restore Israel to grace. Y. Kaufmann has stressed 
the relative calm - the matter-of-factness, the optimism, the 
lack of strong emotionality - with which all this is said. YHwH 
will forgive Israel because it will repent, not because He can- 
not help loving her in spite of all. As mentioned, chapters 1-3 
nowhere stress YHWH'S love but only His generosity. That love, 
passion, and compassion are characteristic of chapters 4-14 is 
not an argument for, but one of the many arguments against, 
the identity of their author with that of chapters 1-3. 

It was pointed out above that Hosea is the author of the 
idea of a new covenant with a built-in guarantee against Israel's 
giving YHWH cause to renounce it like the first one, namely, 
a change in Israel’s nature. The other important innovation 
of this man is, of course, the husband-and-wife allegory. It is 
therefore very notable that, as noted, the first man to employ 
this allegory employs it only for the purpose of contrasting 
the wife with the children. It was the unique situation near 
the beginning of Ahab’s reign, when a limited circle at the 
top actually worshiped the Tyrian Baal - in other words, the 
need for inventing a wife allegory in order to contrast the wife 
with the children — that gave birth to the wife allegory. To be 
sure, there was all along a factor favorable to the birth of such 
an allegory, namely the doctrine of yHwu’s jealousy and His 
insistence that His covenant partner Israel worship no other 
gods beside Him. This, however, was heavily outweighed by 
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the prophetic horror of associating sexuality with yHwH (see 
*Asherah), and only the need of the Jezebelian hour overcame 
this inhibition (why should the devil have the best tunes?) to 
the extent of giving rise to the wife metaphor, or allegory - 
but not to dramatizations of the metaphor. The same inhibi- 
tion explains why even the metaphor was not imitated for two 
and a half centuries (it does not occur in Hosea B, see below), 
being revived only - and this cannot very well be acciden- 
tal - in the second period of state-sponsored polytheism, the 
long one that endured from some time (probably quite early) 
in the reign of *Manasseh (698-642 B.C.E.) to the 18" year of 
*Josiah (622). *Jeremiah, who began to prophesy in the 13 
year of Josiah (627), reveals his familiarity with the Book of 
Hosea in more ways than one, and he seems to have been 
struck by the appositeness of the metaphor of the unfaithful 
wife for the people of yHwH in his own day (Jer. 2-3). At the 
same time, he evidently found inapplicable, in the situation 
that he observed, his predecessor's distinction between an 
erring mother and children who are guilty only by “associa- 
tion.” What was true in Israel when the worship of the Tyrian 
Baal was first introduced in Samaria was not true in Judah af- 
ter decades (possibly seven) of Manassism and its pre-refor- 
mation aftermath. Jeremiah 2:8, 26-29; 3:21; 5:1-9, 23, 26-31; 
6:27-30; 8:6-7; 9:1-8; 25:1 ff; 35:15, speaks of the nation gener- 
ally as idolatrous and corrupt. That is why when Jeremiah re- 
vived Hosea’s wife allegory he also simplified it, omitting the 
children (Jer. 3:14-17 is not a continuation of verses 11-13 but 
a separate utterance). Finally, Jeremiah’s emulators, *Ezekiel 
and in particular *Deutero-Isaiah, reintroduce the children 
alongside the Hosean antithesis. 


JUDAHITE INTERPOLATIONS IN HOSEA A. Thus the im- 
portance of Hosea A alone amply justifies the labors of the 
Judahite literati who preserved the remarkable monument of 
Israelite prophecy called the Book of Hosea. Whereas the be- 
ginning of 1:1, “The word of YHwu that came to Hosea son of 
Beeri; is doubtless old and reliable (cf. “Hosea” — twice — in 
verse 2), the rest of it is a late combination of the datings in 
Isaiah 1:1 and Amos 1:1. The former was probably suggested by 
the fact that the Book of Hosea contains (from Hos. 5:13 on), 
like the Book of Isaiah (from 7:17 on), numerous references 
to Assyria; the latter, by the fact that the Book of Hosea, like 
the Book of Amos, is addressed primarily in Israel to Israel. 
The resulting synchronism is very imperfect: a prophetic ac- 
tivity which extended beyond the reign of Uzziah through 
those of Jotham and Ahaz into that of Hezekiah, would also 
have extended beyond the reign of Jeroboam son of Joash 
through those of Zechariah, Shallum, Menahem, Pekahiah, 
and Pekah into that of Hoshea. In some scholars’ chronolo- 
gies, Hezekiah’s accession even postdates the fall of Samaria. 
Likewise obviously secondary are 1:7, 2:2a [1:11a], and 3:5ac. 
Hosea, c. 870-865, had no occasion to add 1:7 after 1:6, since 
he shows by 2:16 [14] that by 1:6 he does not preclude YHwu’s 
later taking the House of Israel itself back into favor. The dis- 
integration of the House of Israel, which took place in the 
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second half of the eighth century, lay beyond his horizon. To 
the author of verse 7, in contrast, it was a historical fact; to his 
contemporaries, an assurance that the same fate would not be- 
fall the House of Judah was a vital necessity. It is fascinating 
to speculate whether 1:7b reflects the glossator’s adherence to 
the view of Isaiah that Judah must not attempt to regain her 
independence by means of military alliances but must wait 
for YHWH to do the job Himself. At any rate, a dating in the 
age of Hezekiah for the other two interpolations as well is fa- 
vored by Isaiah’s expectation of a revitalized Davidic Empire 
that would include Israel and by possible practical attempts 
in that direction on the part of Hezekiah (cf. 11 Chron. 30). 
Short Judahite glosses, recognizable as such by their isolation 
(no reference to Judah for long stretches before and after) 
and mostly by their hypermetrism as well, are also scattered 
over B, and some of them will be pointed out. It was desired to 
make the message of the revered prophet of the north relevant 
in the late kingdom of Judah (and its post-Exilic successor) 
by including Judah in the rebukes directed against Ephraim 
(which are not the same thing as an outright repudiation like 
1:6). In the entire Book of Hosea, the only passage in which 
the name Judah is not either part of a gloss or a misinterpreta- 
tion of an abbreviation which was intended to represent Israel 
is the one in 5:10, where Judah is condemned for aggression 
against Israel (see below). 


HOSEA B, OR DEUTERO-HOSEA, OR 
SECOND HOSEA, CHAPTERS 4-14 


Background 

There is a characteristic word that keeps recurring in these 
chapters: the name Ephraim as an alternative to Israel, or the 
House of Israel, or the Israelites (Bene Yisrael), as in Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, and Deutero-Zechariah. This usage is of course un- 
known to Hosea 4, in the reign of Ahab, but it is unknown 
even to Amos, in the reign of Jeroboam 11 (784-748). No 
wonder, then, that Hosea already knows of the assassina- 
tions of the two ephemeral kings Zechariah and Shallum in 
the year 747. Now, Shallum’s assassin and successor was Me- 
nahem (747/6-737/6), whose coming under Assyrian suzer- 
ainty (which took place in 738) is related to 11 Kings 15:19 in 
a formulation which is at least compatible with the view that 
the protection of the Assyrian king Tiglath-Pileser 111 had ac- 
tually been solicited by the former. This fact is stressed by H. 
Tadmor, who compares with it not only Hosea 5:13 (and 14:4) 
but also 7:11; 12:2; for he surmises, quite plausibly, that since 
Assyria - Menahem’s first choice - was unable to respond 
immediately, Menahem tried Egypt and oscillated between 
the two until one of them - Assyria - did respond in 738. 
One might also call attention to the title melekh yarev which 
is bestowed upon the king of Assyria on the first occasion on 
which Ephraim’s solicitation of him is mentioned, 5:13, and 
repeated in 10:6: in light of the foregoing, perhaps it is to be 
translated, after Isaiah 51:22 (“Thus said your Lord yHwu, 
your God who champions [yariv] his people”), something 
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like “a patron king” (At the same time, one cannot exclude 
the possibility that the phrase was corrupted from melekh rav, 
a calque on Akkadian Sarru rabu, “great king, the common 
self-designation of the King of Assyria.) H. Tadmor regards 
738 as the terminus ante quem of the Book of Hosea, on the 
ground that Menahem would neither want nor dare to solicit 
Egypt's protection once Assyrias had been established. The 
argument is reasonable but not conclusive, for even at a later 
date the prophet might conceivably recall and again denounce 
the silly wooing. Unassailable, though, seems Tadmor’s fur- 
ther observation that it is in the highest degree improbable 
that the prophet would contemplate exile only as a result of 
migration due to famine (9:2-6), and never hint at the pros- 
pect of a forcible uprooting, after the horrors of 732. And of 
course Tadmor did not fail to make the telling point that Ho- 
sea regards Assyria as a useless luxury but not as a potential 
enemy, which is simply inconceivable after 734. There is even 
more. The prophet anticipates not only exile without forcible 
uprooting but also cruel warfare throughout the land with- 
out invasion by foreigners, either Assyrian or other. In other 
words, the prophet has not witnessed the events of 734-32 but 
he vividly recalls the ghastly civil wars of 747, and he expects 
more of the same, only worse. For the natural interpretation 
of 10:14, which speaks not of anybody coming but of tumult 
arising “in your people” and of all the fortresses being ravaged 
“as Beth-Arbel was ravaged by Shalman on a day of battle, 
when mothers and babes were dashed to death together” is 
that civil war like that of the year 747 will break out, and that 
this time all the walled cities will fare as Tappuah is known 
from 11 Kings 15:16 (where those who follow the Lucianic re- 
cension and read Tappuah for Mt’s Tiphsah seem to be right) 
to have fared at the hands of Menahem, and as this verse re- 
calls that (as the prophet’s hearers are well aware) Beth-Arbel 
(modern Irbid in Transjordan) fared at the hands of Shalman. 
If this Shalman is not identical with Shallum, a known prin- 
cipal in the civil strife of 747 (11 Kings 15:10-14), then he is an 
otherwise unknown general who, whether as a third princi- 
pal or in the service of one of the other two, duplicated the 
atrocity of Menahem. (Alternatively, this may be a reference 
to the ninth century invasion by Shalmaneser 111, see Astour 
in Bibliography, in which case the prophet is evoking history 
rather than personal memory, but a past event nonetheless.) 
The prophet’s memories of the atrocities of 747 are no doubt at 
work again in 14:1 (which again whispers not a syllable about 
foreign armies): Samaria’s people shall fall by the sword, her 
babes shall be dashed to death and her women with child split 
open. Isaiah 9:18a-20 [19a-21] is a poetical summary, dating 
from shortly after the additional slaughter of the Pekahiah- 
Pekah struggle (ended 735/4), of Israel’s savage civil wars as 
viewed from Jerusalem; see *Isaiah. (In Hos. 8:3, the word *wyb 
(oyev) is to be emended to ’wa (i.e., awen) and the pointing of 
the last word is to be changed from yirdefo (which is just as 
non-existent a form as the masoretic yitkefo (yitqefo) of Eccles. 
4:12) to yirdofu. Then, in addition to being grammatically in 
order, the verse yields the sense, “Israel rejects what is good; 
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they pursue illusion,” which - the exact opposite of mT - both 
accords with the tenor of Hosea B as a whole and articulates 
admirably with what follows.) 


Differences from Hosea A in Form and Content 

Hosea B falls into three sections marked by three distinctive 
openings: Hosea B—a, 4:1-7; 13, 15-16; Hosea B-b, 8:1-2; 7:14; 
8:3-13; 13:15-14:1; and Hosea B-c, 14:2-4; 13:14; 14:6-10. The 
opening of B—a (4:1-3) reads as follows: (1) “Listen to the word 
of yHwH, O House of Israel; for YHwH has a lawsuit against all 
the inhabitants of the land. For there is no honesty, no good- 
ness, no mindfulness of God. (2) Swearing and breaking faith, 
and murder, and stealing, and adultery are rampant, and crime 
overtakes crime. (3) For this the earth shall wither; and all that 
dwell on it, of beasts of the field and of birds of the air, shall 
shrivel, and the fish of the sea shall perish as well” (Verse 3 
is a conventional cosmic touch which is not meant seriously; 
cf. Zeph. 1:2-3.) In 4:4-8, the prophet singles out for reproof 
the priests, and in 5:1-2 the priests, the prophets (read nevie 
yisrael for bet yisrdel in 5:1), and the royal household, not as 
being worse than the masses but for failing to check the cor- 
ruption of the masses. Obviously, such a blanket denunciation 
of the entire population negates the original raison détre of 
the wife allegory, the need to distinguish the upper crust as 
the true culprit by means of the figure of the mother, from the 
masses who are, naturally, represented as children. The author 
is consistent; he employs only pure children metaphors: (1) 5:7, 
“They have been faithless to YHwu, have become to him like 
strange children [read ke-vanim zarim hayu lo]; therefore a 
destroyer shall consume [read yokhal mashhit] their portions 
[i-e., in their father’s bounty or at their father’s table].” (2) 9:15, 
17 (9:16 belongs between verses 11 and 12); (verse 15, YHWH 
speaking) “For [read ‘al] their wickedness at Gilgal-it was there 
that, for their evil doings, I disowned [as in Mal. 1:3] them-I 
will drive them out of my house [like an embittered father]. 
No more will I accept them [as in wa-ohay, Mal. 1:2b; in Mal. 
1:2a, the verb means “to favor”] they are all, MT is an inept 
recollection of Isa. 1:23] rebels.” (verse 17, the prophet speak- 
ing) “My God rejects them, and they shall wander homeless 
among the nations.” A Hebrew pun which Hosea indulges in 
twice (4:12b; 9:1 [read zenunim or zenut for etnan]), that be- 
tween zenut/zenunim, “fornication” and zanah min, “to stray 
away from [one’s God],” has misled some investigators into 
treating those examples of the wife metaphor; but that is 
very superficial. 4:12b does not say “she [personified Israel] 
has strayed from her husband” or “has played the harlot with 
lovers,’ because the text says not a syllable about idolatry (see 
below). What it does say is, “For a lecherous impulse [liter- 
ally, a spirit of fornication (zenunim)] has made them stray, 
so that they have strayed from submission to [wa-yiznu mi- 
tahat] their God” - a statement which is very much in place in 
a pericope whose one theme is (drink and) fornication — lit- 
eral, not figurative (see below) — and which opens with (4:10) 
“,.. for they have forsaken yYHwH to practice (11) fornication” 
and concludes with (5:4) “Their habits do not let them turn 
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back to their God; for in them is a lecherous impulse [liter- 
ally, a spirit of fornication - as above], so that they are un- 
mindful of YHwu’’ Similarly, 9:1 does not address Israel in the 
feminine singular but in the masculine singular; and what it 
says is “you have strayed away from your God [because] you 
love to fornicate [read zenunim for etnan, which in any case 
means ‘harlot’s fee; not ‘other gods’]...;” and what it means is 
exactly the same thing as the parallel statement in 4:12 which 
has just been explained. 


Contents of the Individual Sections 

B—A, 4:1-7:13, 15-16. The formal opening of this section (4:1-3) 
has already been quoted. It is no accident that for all its length 
it contains no allusion whatsoever to idolatry; for neither is 
there a word about it in all of chapters 4-7 except in the re- 
ceived text of 4:17, and that is corrupt. (The initial phrase is to 
be emended to hever ‘ogevim, “a band of lechers”; on the whole 
of 4:17-18, see Ginsberg, in; vTs, 1967, in bibl.) As against its 
reticence about what is not named in the formal opening, 
B-a is outspoken about ethical evils of the sort that are enu- 
merated in the formal opening: murder (6:8-9), theft and 
robbery (7:1b), treachery (6:7), including the special variety 
of treachery toward kings (7:3-4, 6-7), and — at some length 
and repeatedly - lasciviousness, sometimes coupled with 
drunkenness (4:10b-19; 5:4; 6:10). Against attempts to inter- 
pret this libertinism in whole or in part as a figure of speech 
for idolatry, see Ginsberg, in: vTs (1967), 74-77, where only a 
couple of details need to be corrected, mainly the following: 
Hosea 4:10b-12 (the first word) is to be rendered, “(i0b) For 
they have forsaken yHwH to practice (11) fornication. New 
grain [for yyn, read dgn] and new wine (12) deprive my peo- 
ple (11) of its reason” For the starkly anatomic-erotic import 
of what follows in the text, see Ginsberg, ibid. As the paral- 
lels 7:14 (which is to be read after 8:2, and in which yitgoraru 
means “they fornicate”) and 9:1-3 (read zenut or zenunim for 
etnan) show, the proverbially merry seasons of the new grain 
and the new wine (Ps. 4:8) were for many of Deutero-Hosea’s 
contemporaries seasons of sexual license; and this debauchery 
also went on in the neighborhood of the sanctuaries, where 
inviting prostitutes to the sacrificial banquets (Ps. 4:8 middle) 
was a feature of the festivity rather than of the ritual. At any 
rate, the prophet’s fulminations are aimed at the depravity of 
this dalliance, not at its alleged rituality; and he begs the rakes 
to have at least the decency to keep away from yHWH’s sanc- 
tuaries and to stop professing YHWH (4:10b-15, with the last 
clause of 15 to be interpreted in light of Isa. 45:23bb; 48:1ba; Jer. 
4:2a; 12:16). The only thing these four chapters score besides 
Ephraim’s moral corruption is his religio-political imbecility. 
The moral rot in Ephraim has not gone unpunished; Ephraim 
is weak, his pride has been humbled before his very eyes. How 
does he try to appease YHWH? Not by turning over a new 
leaf, but by trying to soothe YHwH with the smell of burning 
cattle fat, 5:5-6 (minus 5:b b, which is a Judahite gloss). This 
is spelled out in 5:8-7:8. The “Judah” in 5:10 is the only one in 
the entire 14 chapters of the traditional “Book of Hosea” that 
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is not either part of a gloss or a scribal misinterpretation as 
Yehudah of an original Y that should have been read Yisrael. 
The gist of 5:8-7:8, then, is this: Ephraim is weak and help- 
less. Judah has encroached upon its territory. Judah's action 
was inexcusable, and it will yet feel YHwu’s wrath; but for 
Ephraim’s helplessness Ephraim itself is to blame. For a justifi- 
cation of the following translation, see Ginsberg, in: vTs, 1967. 
“(5:11) Ephraim is wronged, defrauded in judgment,/because 
he was a fool and followed delusion// (5:12). For it is I who am 
like corrosion to Ephraim,/like rot to the House of Israel(!)// 
(5:13) Yet when Ephraim saw his sickness, Israel (!) his sore,/ 
Ephraim went to Assyria, and sent missions to a patron king” 
(yarev = yariv [Isa. 51:22], as explained above). The text then 
goes on to predict that when Ephraim has learned the hard 
way that Assyria cannot heal it, it will turn to Yaw with very 
commendable resolutions (6:3b) to embrace mindfulness of 
YHWH; but it is a foregone conclusion that although Ephraim- 
Israel (this correction must be made in 6:4) can be trusted to 
continue to bring his sacrifices, which leave YHwH cold, his 
mindfulness of (or devotion to) God, which is the same thing 
as goodness (hesed), will not last. Goodness, or mindfulness 
of God, is the one thing that would move yHwH without 
fail to heal Ephraim but covenant breaking is rife in Adam, 
evildoing and lawlessness in Gilead, murder at Shechem, 
and shame in “Bet Israel” (corrupt for Beth-El, which was con- 
taminated by “Israel” at the end of the verse), where Ephraim 
has whored and Israel been defiled. 6:11a is of course one 
of those interpolated Judahite clauses, hypermetric and with 
no organic connection with its environment. Then comes 
this: (6:11b) “Whenever I would make my people whole again,/ 
(7:1) whenever I would heal Israel, Ephraim’s guilt appears/and 
Samaria’s wickedness. For they act faithlessly/(clause miss- 
ing); a thief sneaks into the house, and bandits raid outside.” 
Since, therefore, on the one hand, this concluding passage 
about the things that inhibit yw from healing as limited to 
Israel, Ephraim, and Samaria, with never a word about Judah 
and Jerusalem, and since the immediately preceding list of 
illustrations of cure-repelling hesed-lessness is likewise lim- 
ited to places like Adam and Gilead with nary a Beth-Lehem 
or a Hebron; and since, on the other hand, Judah is rep- 
resented in 5:8-11 as, in contrast to Ephraim, disgustingly 
healthy and since, so far from soliciting Assyrian protec- 
tion, it was probably at this time heading an anti-Assyrian 
coalition under its King Azariah-Uzziah (see H. Tadmor), to 
reject, under such circumstances, the above view of the “Ju- 
dahs” in 5:12, 13, 14; 6:4 (misinterpretations of abbreviated 
“Israel”) and of Judah clause 6:11a (an interpolation) is not 
a philological judgment but an act of faith (or deception). It 
is worth considering whether the famous crux ?X1W?2 77177 
in 11 Kings 14:28 may not represent a completion of an orig- 
inal °? meaning 9N1w°? and °2 a corrupt dittogram of °¥. 
Within Hosea B~a, Ephraim’s stupid disloyalty in seeking from 
others than YHWH a cure for its YHwH-inflicted woes is 
stressed again in 7:8ff., and the prophet returns to this theme 
in B-b. 
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B-b, 8:1-2; 7:14; 8:3-13:13. As a preliminary, it may be 
noted in passing that 8:1-2; 7-14 obviously served as a model 
for Isaiah 58:1-4. The above themes of B-a are not dropped 
but added to in B-b. 8:4b has the first mention of idolatry, the 
making of images of silver and gold; primarily, “the calf of Sa- 
maria” (verses 5 and 6) is meant. This designation is puzzling: 
Does it mean that the image had been transferred (during the 
Judahite threat to Bethel, 5:8-10?) to Samaria, though it was 
still occasionally called “the calf of Bethel” (10:5, where Beth- 
Aven is the cacophony which is usually substituted for Bethel 
in this book) on account of its origin? An elaborate Baal cult 
like that of Hosea a evidently no longer exists. The sin of Baal- 
Peor in the days of Moses is mentioned in 9:10; and 13:1, which 
employs the simple “Baal,” is unclear but definitely refers to 
the past (Baal-Peor or Ahab’s Baal), since the following verse 
says “And now they sin again” and specifies abuses other than 
Baal. In 11:2, where a lone offering to be‘alim is stated to be a 
current practice, the parallelism to pesilim (“carved images”) 
shows that the word, if correctly transmitted, can only signify 
false gods in general as suggested by Y. Kaufmann; but in view 
of 8:5, 6; 10:5; 13:2, there can be little doubt that be‘alim is mis- 
written for ‘agalim (“calves”). A special kind of unacceptable 
worship is the cult of Beth-El or El-Beth-El, the numen of 
Bethel (12:5-6), who was regarded by the (north) Israelites as 
their national tutelary angel (cf. Jer. 48:13). Whether or not the 
rearrangements of Ginsberg (in bibl., 1961) are acceptable, he 
shows the meaning of the individual clauses in 12:1-14. (At- 
tributing these meanings to the clauses but leaving their order 
unchanged results in a picture of a prophet who talks sense 
but is afflicted with a sort of St. Vitus’ dance in his speech. 
Even that is preferable to one of the conventional insipid jum- 
bles.) 12:1-14 adds up to the following argument (whose au- 
thor evidently knew the very traditions about Jacob that are 
preserved in Genesis, but just as evidently takes liberties with 
them for his own purposes): Ephraim is full on the one hand 
of false dealing (1a, 8-9) and on the other of incredible self- 
deception (2, 12). His progenitor Israel-Jacob was just like him 
(the Yehudah in verse 3 is another of those wrong completions 
of the initial Y of Yisrael. Ya‘akov (Ya‘agov) in verse 3 and ‘akav 
(‘aqav) ... sarah in verse 4 constitute a chiasmus). On the one 
hand he defrauded his brother; on the other he adopted as his 
guardian and quasi-god an angel, Beth-El, who was no match 
even for Jacob himself. One ought not in any case to invoke 
any being among yHwu’s hosts but only the God of Hosts 
Himself (verse 6). Jacob paid for his stupidity. His guardian 
was not able to save him from the necessity of fleeing into ex- 
ile, where he endured such poverty that he had to indenture 
himself to watch flocks in order to earn a wife (13-14). Angels 
have never done Israel any good even as YHWH’s messengers. 
The messenger through whom yHwH brought Israel up from 
Egypt was a prophet; through a prophet, Israel was effectively 
guarded (14). So also now, only YHwH will restore Israel’s se- 
curity, and again through prophets (10-11; “Let you dwell in 
your tents [read be‘ohalekha]” is to be interpreted in light of 
11 Kings 13:5); but he must learn to cultivate goodness and jus- 
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tice, and to put his trust in his God (not in Egypt, Assyria, or 
the cults of Bethel, Gilead, and Gilgal); in other words, he must 
give up his twin vices of rascality and impracticality! This 
dwelling on patriarchal and Mosaic history (also early pre- 
monarchic, 10:9, 10ba) is characteristic of Hosea B-b. The per- 
tinent passages are concentrated between 9:10 and 13:5, and 
the first of them reads as follows: (9:10) “I found Israel/like 
grapes in a desert; I regarded your fathers/as early ripe figs in 
a parched land. But they/when they came to Baal-Peor/turned 
aside to shame. Then they became as detested/as they had been 
loved.” (Of the 12 letters following kbkwrh, the first 6 are to be 
emended to bil’bh — cf. the parallelism in 13:5 — and the other 
6 are to be omitted as a misunderstood correction of a ditto- 
gram of r’yty. “Parched land” is the meaning of sundry deriv- 
atives of the Arabic laaba “to be thirsty” — Ibn Janah, Ibn Ezra, 
Kimhi on 13:5.) As can be seen from the Jahwistic-Elohistic 
(JE) account in Numbers 25:1-5, the Baal-Peor episode began 
with fornication with the Moabite women, and this led to an 
acceptance of their invitation to the feast of meat from ani- 
mals sacrificed to their god Baal-Peor (a reversal of the usual 
respective roles of the sexes at such affairs, Hos. 4:14). After 
what has already been noted of this man’s strong view on il- 
licit sex, it is obvious that it is not by chance that he cites just 
the first phase of the Baal-Peor episode as the cause of YHWH's 
revulsion of feeling. It is no doubt because tradition knew of 
no incident of sexual immorality on the desert wanderings 
that he came to believe that Israel was free from serious blame 
until it came to Baal-Peor in Transjordan. The basic idea that 
Israel’s innocence lasted through the desert period is of course 
borrowed by Jeremiah 2:2ff., but because Jeremiah is speak- 
ing in the aftermath of the Manasseh apostasy he stresses just 
the cultic aspect: Israel worshiped yHwH single-heartedly in 
the harsh desert, but although yHwu rewarded it (zakharti 
lakh, “I remembered in your favor,’ Jer. 2:2) for this loyalty by 
making it inviolable (Jer. 2:3), it exchanged Him for other gods 
just amid the plenty of “the country of farm land” (erez ha- 
karmel, Jer. 2:7). This interest in pre-conquest history is itself 
an Ephraimite though not an exclusively Deutero-Hosean, 
contribution to the culture of post-eighth-century Judah. It 
would seem that in Judah the centrality of the David-and-Zion 
ideology had, by the middle of the eighth century, pushed the 
traditions about the Patriarchs and the age of Moses to the 
periphery of theological interest. Amos mentions the bare 
facts of the exodus and the 40 years’ sojourn in the wilderness, 
but does not allude to persons or incidents of that age; and 
about the Patriarchs he is completely silent. Isaiah actually al- 
ludes to the crossing of the Reed Sea (Isa. 11:15 [from we-henif 
on]-16), but that is all. The apparent allusion to Abraham in 
Isaiah 29:22a is a corruption, because the only accurate trans- 
lation of the half verse as it stands would be, “Assuredly thus 
said YHWH to the House of Jacob which redeemed Abraham” 
(other renderings take liberties with syntax). ‘Avraham would 
seem to be miswritten for avotam, which yields the sense “to 
the House of Jacob whose forefathers He [i.e., YHWH] re- 
deemed.” Of course there are as references to Abraham, Isaac, 
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Jacob, Levi, Sarah, Rachel, and Moses in Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
Deutero-Isaiah, and Malachi; but both directly and indirectly, 
Hosea B and other north Israelite writings that found their 
way to Judah had something to do with the change. The “other 
north Israelite writings” obviously include the stories about 
Elijah, Elisha, other northern “men of God,’ and “disciples of 
prophets” embedded in the Books of Kings; and here it says 
that Elijah built an altar of 12 stones, “equal in number to the 
tribes of the sons of Jacob, to whom the word of YHwH came, 
saying, “Your name shall be Israel’” (1 Kings 18:31), and that he 
fled from the persecution of Jezebel “to the mountain of God 
at Horeb” (1 Kings 19:8; cf. the phrase in Ex. 3:1), where (like 
Moses) he experienced a theophany. Also to be included 
among “the other north Israelite writings” is Micah 6-7, a 
block of text marked off from the Book of Micah proper by 
the elaborate opening 6:1-2. In Micah 6:3-5 there is a vindi- 
cation of YHwH by the enumeration of His acts of grace 
(zedagot) remarkably reminiscent of 1 Samuel 12:6 ff. Instead 
of carrying the story, however, like the latter, down to the 
speaker’s own time, it only traces it to the crossing (under 
Joshua, who is not named) from Shittim in Transjordan to 
Gilgal by Jericho. At the outset, it enlarges on the age of Moses, 
in which it names not only Samuel, Moses, and Aaron, but 
also Miriam, Balak king of Moab, and Balaam son of Beor. 

The booklet Micah 6-7 ends with the self assuring medi- 
tation, “You (O yHwH) maintain the enduring kindness/that 
You promised on oath//to our fathers Abraham and Jacob/in 
the days of old” (7:20). That this is not an atypical early Juda- 
hite writing but a typical Ephraimite one is (1) suggested by 
the accusation (6:16), “Yet you have observed (wa-tishmor, so 
also others) the laws of Omri and all the practices of the House 
of Ahab and have walked in their counsels...) which would 
most naturally be addressed to one of the Omrids’ successors 
the Jehuids, and is (2) practically demonstrated by the prayer 
(7:14): “Oh, shepherd with your staff Your people, Your very 
own flock. May they who dwell isolated [or, reading midbar, in 
a wilderness], in a scrub by farm land, graze Bashan and Gil- 
ead as in days of yore.” The speaker’s people are evidently still 
occupying Cisjordan but he complains that it is but “a scrub” 
compared with the neighboring “farm land” Bashan and Gil- 
ead which he prays may be restored to Israel. The whole sug- 
gests the earlier years of Jeroboam 11, before he reconquered 
Transjordan. It is a pity the name of this countryman and con- 
temporary of Jonah son of Amittai of Gath-Hepher (11 Kings 
14:25) has not been preserved. The reason why his little book 
was combined with the prophecies of Micah (meaning “who 
is like [YHwuH]?” may have been the concluding paragraph. 
7:18 ff., which begins with the words miel kamokha (“who is 
a God like you?”). 

“Second Hosea” (Hosea B) is a man of pathos. He tells 
us how an irate YHwH banishes his unworthy children from 
His table (5:7) and His house (9:15) declaring, “I will drive 
them out of My house! I no longer accept them! They are all 
rebels!” The prophet’s denunciations are unsparing (all sorts 
of wickedness are universal; priests, prophets, and court are 
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complaisant; only this one prophet rebukes, 4:1-5:2). Ephraim 
is at once a swindler and a fool — just like his sainted fore- 
bear Jacob 12:1-14, as interpreted above, and his threats are 
blood-curdling (sterility, miscarriage, infant mortality, early 
death, 9:11, 16, 12-13; crop failure and mass emigration, 9:2-6; 
brutal, all-destructive civil war, 10:14; massacre of the popu- 
lation of Samaria, 14:1; the sword shall devour Israel’s flesh 
and bones, 11:6; his very sources shall dry up, 13:15). Yet in 
12:1-14 (interpreted above) he pleads with Israel (not with- 
out hope as in chapter 6) to give up his odd combination of 
faults and be saved. In his tender moments he is sentimental. 
YHWH adopted Israel as His son when it was an infant (11:1); 
He fondled and pampered it (11:34). It is shockingly unfilial 
(11:2), Let the sword devour it! (verse 6). How can YHWH go 
through with his fell design (11:8): “How can I give you up, 
O Ephraim?/How surrender you, O Israel?/How can I make 
you like Admah,/Render you like Zeboiim [On Admah... Ze- 
boiim for the usual Sodom... Gomorrah, see below]. I have 
had a change of heart,/All My tenderness is stirred. (9) I will 
not act on my wrath,/not proceed with Ephraim’s destruc- 
tion. For Iam God, not man,/Holy Being, not flesh” (reading 
kadosh (qadosh) we-lo’ vasar instead of the received last five 
words). There is therefore nothing surprising about the beau- 
tifully tender conclusion B-c. 

B-C, 14:2—4} 13:14; 14:6-10. The prophet instructs Israel 
how to turn back to its God yHwu: Bespeak His forgiveness 
and promise that you will cease to delude yourself with hopes 
in Egypt, Assyria, and fetishes. Ydwu’s reply is that of a father 
who has disowned but still loves his children. The character- 
istic phrase is, “I will love them of My own impulse” (14:5), 
i.e, with unmerited love. The verses that follow are elusive 
as regards the individual phrases, but the gist of them is un- 
questionably that they promise Ephraim a blessed future. 
(For an attempt to restore verse 9, see Paul in: Lives, 28 (1969), 
53, n. 44.) It is from this “Hosea” that Jeremiah learned that 
Ephraim-Israel is yHwu’s son (Jer. 31:8 [9]), and that though 
He has disowned him He cannot help loving him and will 
surely rehabilitate him (Jer. 31:19 [20]). It must be repeated that 
Hosea a - quite apart from never using the term “Ephraim” - 
is rather unemotional. He does not say that YHwH cannot 
bring himself to execute the threatened punishment, never 
pleads with Israel to convert (he merely predicts that she will), 
and does not speak at all of Yawu’s love either with reference 
to the past, present, or to the future (it has been explained that 
‘ahav in 3:1 means “to befriend”); he merely says that YHwWH 
will again accept (we-rihamti 2:25 [23]) Israel, because she will 
quite certainly repent. In Hosea B, ahav means merely “to ac- 
cept or recognize” in 9:15, 11:1, but ahavah does mean “love” in 
11:4 referring to the past, and the verb ahav apparently does 
mean “to love” in 14:5. 


THE BOOK OF HOSEA AND DEUTERONOMY 


In the body of this article various debts which the later proph- 
ecy and religion of Judah owed, partly to the Book of Hosea 
alone and partly to the Book of Hosea and other writings, have 
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been pointed out. It was also pointed out in connection with 
Hosea A that (1) the juxtaposition of nakedness and thirst as 
features of destitution in 2:5 [3], the phrase “I lavished silver 
and gold on her (hirbeti lah)” and the fourfold use of ‘ahav 
in 3:1 in the sense of “to befriend” were “deuteronomisms,” 
cf. Deuteronomy 28:48; Deuteronomy 8:13; Deuteronomy 
10:18-19 respectively. It is necessary to add from Hosea B the 
following: (2) although it follows from the account in Gen- 
esis 19 that all the cities of the Plain except Zoar were annihi- 
lated, which implies that Admah and Zeboiim perished (see 
Gen. 14:2, 8 for the complete list), only Sodom and Gomorrah 
(sometimes even Sodom alone) are mentioned by name either 
in the account in question or in other biblical allusions to these 
bywords for wickedness and devastation - except in Hosea 
11:8, which names just the other two (Admah and Zeboiim), 
and Deuteronomy 29:22, which lists all four. (3) The chain 
sava‘ (“to be sated”)... ram levavo (“to become haughty”)... 
shakhah (‘et YH wu) “to forget (yHwH)” occurs only in Hosea 
13:6 and Deuteronomy 8:12... 14. The correspondences thus 
far cited could all be accounted for by a common linguistic, 
literary, and/or cultural background. Indeed, in the wording 
of the Hosea passage in example (1), the absence of the word 
“hunger” can only be explained by abridgement of either such 
a common literary source or of the Deuteronomy passage. In 
the case of (3), however, Hosea is obviously either the original 
or, at any rate, much closer to the original than the enormously 
expanded Deuteronomy version, in which the first term is sep- 
arated from the two others by a good deal of filling. Moreover, 
in Hosea the terse single version in question is preceded by an 
equally terse recollection of the supplying of Israel’s needs in 
the wilderness, while in Deuteronomy the three expansive ver- 
sions in question are followed by two equally expansive ones 
on the supplying of Israel’s needs in the wilderness. (4) This 
one is of capital importance. Repeatedly Deuteronomy con- 
tains stern warnings uttered against, or drastic punishments 
prescribed or declared to have actually been inflicted for “fol- 
lowing after, or worshiping, ‘other gods whom you have not 
known.” What can be the sense of the repeated qualification 
“whom you have/they had not known” (Deut. 11:28; 13:3, 7, 143 
29:25)? Would worshiping a golden calf or Baal-Peor, both of 
which the Israelites had known at the time when Moses was 
speaking, count as nothing worse than “bad form”? That the 
problem is not just the invention of a 20't-century writer in 
search of something to write about is evident from the fact 
that it bothered Rashi, so that in his commentary on the last of 
those passages he explained that “whom they had not known” 
means “in whom they had not known divine power.” This in- 
terpretation is accepted by Nahmanides (who criticizes Rashi 
only for halfheartedly citing Onkelos’ [grammatically impos- 
sible] interpretation of the following clause as confirmation, 
after first interpreting it correctly — to the shame of modern 
apologetes), and it is very close to the truth. This, however, 
raises the question: How did the author come to express him- 
self - five times - so ambiguously? It would have been far 
clearer if, instead of NYT XN? IWK(O) / DVT he had written 
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DWWIT NX? WwR(O) / ow “who have not helped you/had 
not helped them?’ The solution will be followed more easily 
ifan analogous puzzle and solution of recent publications are 
first reproduced in brief. In Isaiah 59:16 Deutero-Isaiah says, 
“So his own arm (1971) wrought victory for him, and his own 
vindication (1/7731) aided him,” and similarly in 63:5, “So my 
own arm (°¥3) wrought victory for me, and my own vindica- 
tion (°N731) [so the indubitably correct reading of 30 man- 
uscripts; the current reading ’n7M1 is obviously due to con- 
tamination by verses 3, 6] aided me.” In both cases, the second 
clause is very unsatisfying: “his/my vindication helped him/ 
me” is as sparkling as “his/my help helped him/me” or “his/ 
my triumph wrought triumph for him/me- A long step to- 
ward a solution of the difficulty can be taken if a person who 
really knows his Hebrew and his Bible will ask himself: What 
is the obvious parallel synonym to zeroa’, “arm”? Answer: yad, 
“hand” - or yamin, “right hand,’ Isaiah 62:8; Psalms 44:4; 98:1. 
Just of Psalms 98, and particularly of 98:1-2, Deutero-Isaiah 
made extensive use, as shown by Ginsberg (see bibl. 1969). 
This reusing resulted in more than one illogicality, of which 
zidgato/ti for yemino/ni is one of those most striking. Here 
is how it came about. Psalms 98:1b names the instrument by 
which yHWH has wrought triumph (for Israel, verse 3): “His 
right hand [yemino], his holy arm [u-zeroa‘ qodsho], has 
wrought victory for him”; but verse 2 names the product of 
the instrument, the triumph itself: “yHwu has made known 
his victory [yeshu‘ato], manifested his vindication [zidqato]” 
In reusing this passage, Deutero-Isaiah sometimes substitutes 
the instrument “arm” for the product “victory” (Isaiah 52:10; 
53:1, which does not strike us as harsh). Conversely, as seen, he 
substitutes the product “vindication” for the instrument “right 
hand” in 59:16 and 63:5, and that does strike us as harsh. Simi- 
larly, it was in the process of reusing an older text that for the 
verb hoshia’, “to help, give success to,’ in his source the Deu- 
teronomist substituted the verb yada‘, “to know,’ which there 
stands next to it. It has been noted that the verses Hosea 13:1-2 
complain that in the past Israel sinned by worshiping Baal and 
today it sins again by worshiping images, particularly calves. 
“But; Hosea 13:4 continues, “ever since the land of Egypt,/ only 
I yHwH have been your God [for of course those sundry va- 
rieties of trash do not deserve the name of gods].” “Beside me 
you have never known [lo’ teda‘] a God (elohim), other than 
me you have never had a Helper [moshia‘ ayin - those others 
never brought you a particle of yeshuah]? What Israel has not 
known according to this is a God other than YHwu. What the 
Deuteronomist calls “other gods” Israel - to its shame — has 
known, verses 1-2; but Deutero-Hosea’s point is precisely that 
they are not gods, and he avoids calling them by that name. 
(In the parallel passage 8:4b-6 he says in so many words that 
the “calf of Samaria’ is, like all images of silver and gold, “no 
god” [Io elohim], though he cannot deny that the angel Beth- 
El is an elohim in the sense of a divine being, 12:4-5.) 

That Deuteronomy, which was published in 622, should 
owe something to the Book of Hosea is not so surprising, since 
it has been demonstrated in the body of this article that Jere- 
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miah, whose activity began five years prior to the publication 
of Deuteronomy if the date in Jeremiah 1:2 is reliable, and in 
no case more than a few years later, made four major borrow- 
ings from it (the wife-of-yHwH metaphor, the new covenant, 
the favorable verdict on the desert period, and yHwuH'’s insu- 
perable love for Ephraim). No doubt the other Ephraimite 
literature that found a haven in Judah after the debacle of 722 
also played a part in the religious ferment that culminated 
in the publication of Deuteronomy. One item of that “other 
Ephraimite literature,’ the work which constitutes Micah 6-7, 
was mentioned in the article proper as having contributed, like 
Hosea B, to a revival of interest in patriarchal and Mosaic his- 
tory in Judah. A notable manifestation of this renewed interest 
is of course Deuteronomy, with its review of the events from 
Horeb to the land of Moab and its new concepts of a second 
Mosaic covenant in the land of Moab in addition to the one 
at Horeb, and incorporating two poems (in chapter 32 and 
chapter 33 respectively) attributed to Moses. M. Weinfeld has 
shown (see *Deuteronomy) that Deuteronomy is influenced 
by the Book of Proverbs. It is therefore suggestive that at least 
one section of Proverbs was edited in the reign of Hezekiah, 
i.e., shortly after (perhaps partly during) the fall of the king- 
dom of Israel. The evidence is Proverbs 25:1, the exact sense 
of which is uncertain. Not out of the question is a “maximal- 
ist” rendering like this: “These too are Solomonic proverbs 
copied by [asher he‘tiqu - one is strongly tempted to trans- 
late imported by’] the officials of King Hezekiah of Judah,’ 
which would imply that the preceding collections of “Solo- 
monic proverbs” (Prov. 1-9; 10:1-22:16) were likewise copied 
(or imported) by officials of King Hezekiah. The copying of 
Hosea, etc., may likewise have been an undertaking during 
the reign of Hezekiah. This collecting of Hebrew literature, 
which was largely of north Israelite authorship, by King He- 
zekiah of Judah, would be a fascinating parallel to the collect- 
ing of Akkadian literature, which was largely of south Mes- 
opotamian authorship, by King Ashurbanipal of Assyria. In 
any case, the Ephraimite Proto-Deuteronomy which has been 
posited to account for the northern features of Deuteronomy 
was evidently not the only channel through which northern 
influences flowed into it (see H.M. Kodesh in bibl.). 


[Harold Louis Ginsberg] 


In the Aggadah 

Hosea prophesied concerning Israel for 90 years (PR 33:90). 
His father Beeri, too, was a prophet, but only two verses of his 
prophecies are preserved in the Book of Isaiah (Isa. 8:19-20; 
Lev. R. 6:6). A contemporary of Isaiah, Amos, and Micah, Ho- 
sea was the greatest of them (Pes. 87a), for he not only induced 
his people to repent but he also taught them how to pray (PR 
44:23). He was the first prophet to proclaim the greatness of 
repentance, teaching that it reaches the Throne of Glory (Hos. 
14:2). His ancestor Reuben was rewarded for having repented 
of his hostile behavior toward Joseph (Gen. R. 84:19). Most Mi- 
drashim about Hosea center around the command God gave 
him to marry a harlot, and beget children of harlotry (Hos. 
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1:2). Her name Gomer daughter of Diblaim signified that “all 
satisfied (gomerim) their lust” on her and she was the daugh- 
ter of a woman of “ill-fame” (dibbah). When God spoke to the 
prophet about the sins of Israel, expecting him to excuse or de- 
fend his people, Hosea countered by telling God to choose an- 
other people. It was then that Hosea was commanded to take 
Gomer to wife. When, after a time, God asked him to follow 
the example of Moses, who parted from his wife as soon as he 
was called to prophecy, Hosea replied that he could not send 
his wife away since she had borne him children, whereupon 
God said to him: “If thou, whose wife is a harlot and whose 
children are the children of harlotry and thou knowest not 
whether they are thine or not, canst not separate from her, 
how then can I separate Myself from Israel, from My children, 
the children of My elected ones, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob?” 
As soon as he realized his sin, Hosea entreated God to pardon 
him, whereupon he was told: “Instead of asking mercy for thy- 
self, ask mercy for Israel against whom I have decreed three 
decrees because of you.” Thereupon Hosea prayed as he was 
bidden and the impending threefold doom was averted (Pes. 
87a-b). In connection with this incident the rabbis teach that 
Hosea held a position midway between Moses and Balaam, 
neither loving nor hating Israel (Num. R. 2:17). According to 
one opinion, the merits of the fathers (*Zekhut Avot) ceased 
in Hosea’s time (Lev. R. 36:6). 
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Ginzberg, Legends, 4 (1913), 260f.; 6 (1928), 355f. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: M. Smith, Palestinian Parties and Politics that Shaped the 
Old Testament (1971); M. Astour, in: JAOs, 91 (1971), 383-89; H.W. 
Wolff, Hosea (Hermeneia; 1974); F Andersen and D. Freedman, 
Hosea (AB; 1980); H.L. Ginsberg, The Israelian Heritage of Judaism 
(1982); B. Levine, in: ays Review, 12 (1987), 143-57; S.D. Sperling, in: 
JANES, 19 (1989), 149-59; idem, The Original Torah (1998), 61-74; D. 
Stuart, Hosea-Jonah (Word; 1987), 2-220; M. Weinfeld, Deuteronomy 
1-11 (AB; 1991), 44-50; C. Seow, in: ABD, 3:291-97; E. Goodfriend, in: 
ABD, 5:505-9; K. van der Toorn, in: ABD, 5:510-13; R. Weems, Battered 
Love: Marriage, Sex, and Violence in the Hebrew Prophets (1995); M. 
Sweeney, Twelve Prophets, vol. 1 (Berit Olam; 2000). 


HOSELITZ, BERTHOLD FRANK (1913-1995), economist. 
Born in Vienna, Hoselitz received his doctor of law degree 
from the University of Vienna in 1936. He emigrated to the 
US. in 1939, where he received his master’s degree in econom- 
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ics from the University of Chicago (1946). He taught for a year 
at Manchester College in Indiana, served as a resident research 
associate at Yale, joined the University of Chicago faculty in 
1945, and in 1953 was appointed full professor. 

Hoselitz’s major fields of interest were economic history 
and development. In 1952 he founded the journal Economic 
Development and Cultural Change, which pioneered interdis- 
ciplinary research on the new nations that were being formed 
after World War 11. He served as its editor until 1985. He was 
a member of the U.S. Technical Assistance Mission to El Sal- 
vador (1952); consultant to the United Nations and UNESCO 
(1953-54); and adviser to the government of India on the Delhi 
Master Plan (1957-58). In 1978 he became Professor Emeritus 
in Economics at the University of Chicago. 

He was editor of The Progress of Underdeveloped Areas 
(1952), Theories of Economic Growth (1961), and Econom- 
ics and the Idea of Mankind (1965). His publications include 
Economics of Military Occupation (with H. Bloch, 1944), A 
Reader’s Guide to the Social Sciences (1959), Sociological As- 
pects of Economic Growth (1960), Industrialization and Soci- 
ety (1966), and Principles of Economics (with C. Menger and 
J. Dingwall, 1981). 

[Joachim O. Ronall / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


HOSHAIAH (Oshaiah), RAV (end of the third and the be- 
ginning of the fourth centuries), Babylonian amora. Hoshaiah 
was a pupil of R. Judah b. Ezekiel (Git. 25a) and R. Huna (Bek. 
37b). He resided in Nehardea and later in Pumbedita (Shab. 
19b, et al.), and then proceeded to Erez Israel where he had 
halakhic discussions with the outstanding pupils of Johanan 
(Hul. 124a; et al.). When Johanan failed in his persistent at- 
tempts to ordain him, he was told not to be distressed because 
Hoshaiah was descended from the family of Eli the priest, 
of which it was said (1 Sam. 2:31): “I will cut off thine arm... 
that there shall not be a zaken in thy house,” taking zaken to 
refer to an ordained man (Sanh. 14a and see Rashi in loco). 
As a result of their failure to receive ordination he and his as- 
sociate Hanina were called “the associates of the rabbis” (TJ, 
Shab. 3:1, 5d, et al.). Hanina and Hoshaiah were cobblers by 
trade and were so well known for their piety and righteous- 
ness that common women would swear “by the life of the holy 
rabbis of Israel,” having them in mind. They also engaged in 
esoteric study (Sanh. 6s5b). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, s.v.; H. Albeck, Mavo la- 


Talmudim (1969), 221. 
[Alter Hilewitz] 


a name for the seventh and last day of the *Sukkot festival. 
In Temple times, the day was distinguished by the fact 
that seven circuits (*hakkafot) were made around the altar 
with the *lulav (instead of the single circuit made on the other 
days of the festival), and that willow branches, which on this 
day were specially cut at *Moza near Jerusalem, were stood 
around the side of the altar with their leaves overlapping the 
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top (Suk. 4:5-6; Maim. Yad, Sukkah, 7:22-23). In the Mishnah 
the day is therefore known as yom ha-shevi’i shel aravah (“the 
seventh day of the willow”; Suk. 4:3). According to R. Johanan 
b. Beroka palm twigs were beaten on the ground and thus the 
day is known as yom hibbut harayot (“the day of the beating of 
the palm twigs”; ibid. 4:6). It is generally known as Hoshana 
Rabba because of the numerous *hoshanot which are recited 
and is thus referred to already in the Midrashim (Mid. Ps. to 
17:5; Lev. R. 37:2). The ceremony of the willow took place even 
if this day occurred on the Sabbath (according to Maimonides, 
loc. cit. 7:21, in order to publicize the obligatory nature of the 
practice). In Second Temple times this was a source of contro- 
versy between the Boethusians and the Pharisees who gave the 
ceremony biblical authority even though it is nowhere men- 
tioned in the Bible. They considered it to be halakhah le-Moshe 
mi-Sinai, i.e., as having been instructed verbally to Moses dur- 
ing his stay on Mt. Sinai. According to the tradition of many 
of the rishonim (e.g., Tos. to Suk. 43b, Abraham b. David to 
Maim. Yad, Kiddush ha-Hodesh, 7:7; R. Nissim, to Alfasi, 
Suk. 21b s.v. u-farkhinan), the calendar was fixed in such a 
way that the New Year would not occur on a Sunday so that 
Hoshana Rabba should not fall on the Sabbath, which would 
cause the taking of the willow to be canceled (see *Calendar). 
Today, the obligation of taking the willow on the seventh day 
of Sukkot remains and it is the “custom of the prophets” or 
the “principle of the prophets” to beat it on the ground or on 
some object (Suk. 43b; cf. Maim. Yad, Lulav, 7:22). The custom 
of circling the interior of the synagogue seven times while re- 
citing prayers and supplications is known from the period of 
the geonim (see *Hoshanot). Already in the Talmud (Ty, RH 
4:8, 59c) Hoshana Rabba is mentioned as one of the two days 
(“the day of blowing of the shofar and the day of the willow”) 
on which all attend the synagogue service. 

In the period of the geonim, the celebration of Hoshana 
Rabba acquired considerable solemnity and religious-mys- 
tic significance. In Jerusalem a large gathering took place on 
the Mount of Olives which was circled seven times; official 
announcements (such as fixing the coming year) were pro- 
claimed; philanthropists and communities received bless- 
ings; and public excommunications were issued. The piyyut 
of Hoshana Rabba which opens with the words, “the power 
[or, the truth] of Thy salvation cometh,” which deals with 
the splitting open of the Mount of Olives (Zech. 14:4) and 
the resurrection of the dead, probably has its origin in this 
ceremony. From the 13" century onward, there is evidence 
regarding special popular beliefs connected with Hoshana 
Rabba. There was a very widespread belief that he who did 
not see the shadow of his head on the night of Hoshana Rabba 
would die during that year, for Hoshana Rabba was the day 
of the “seal,” wherein the verdict of man (passed on the *Day 
of Atonement) is “sealed, or the day on which the “notices” 
of the verdict were sent out (Sefer Hasidim, ed. by R. Mar- 
goliot (1957), nos. 452-3; Nahmanides on Num. 14:9; Zohar, 
Ex., 142a-b). It is probable that the view of Hoshana Rabba 
as a day of judgment was originally connected with the an- 
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cient belief that “during the festival [i.e., Sukkot], the world is 
judged for the water to be received” (RH 1:2), i.e., whether the 
coming year would be blessed with rain or be one of drought 
and Hoshana Rabba is the conclusion of Sukkot. This would 
explain the numerous hoshanot of Hoshana Rabba in which 
the motif is water. There is also an allusion to a Prayer for Rain 
on Hoshana Rabba (Sefer Hasidim, no. 248). 

Over the generations, the conception of Hoshana Rabba 
as a day of judgment has been expressed by a series of dis- 
tinct customs, all or some of which have been included in the 
prayer service of the day in the various rites (see Sh. Ar., OH 
664:1): numerous candles are kindled in the synagogue, as on 
the Day of Atonement; in some rites the hazzan wears a white 
robe; the *Pesukei de-Zimra of the Sabbath and the *Nishmat 
prayer are added to the service; the sentences (of the Ten Days 
of Penitence), “Remember us unto life?’ and “Who is as Thou,” 
are included in the *Amidah; *Avinu Malkenu, the Great *Ke- 
dushah, and U-Netanneh *Tokef are said in the Musaf prayer; 
and the shofar is blown during the processions. In some rites 
selihot are recited. The Amidah and the Reading of the Law, 
however, remain the same as on the other intermediate days 
of the festival. There is a widespread custom to stay up dur- 
ing the night of Hoshana Rabba and to read the whole of the 
Pentateuch or the books of Deuteronomy and Psalms, and the 
like. This custom does not go back further than the 13" cen- 
tury. Its original intention was probably to ensure that even 
those who were not particular concerning the reading of the 
Pentateuch during the whole of the year would complete it to- 
gether with the public on *Simhat Torah (Shibbolei ha-Leket, 
ed. by S. Buber (1886), 334). This custom later assumed the 
character (probably through the kabbalists of Safed) of a tik- 
kun (“purification”; Tikkun Leil Hoshana Rabba, “Tikkun of 
the night of Hoshana Rabba’). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Elbogen, Gottesdienst, 138f. ET, 8 (1957), 
527-35; Y.T. Lewinsky, Sefer ha-Moadim, 4 (19527), 180-207; Wilhelm 
in: Alei Ayin - S. Schocken Jubilee Volume (1948-52), 130-43. 


HOSHANOT (Heb. niiywin), poetical prayers, thus named 
because of the recurrent expression “Hoshana” (or “Hoshia 
Na,” “Save, I Pray!”). Hoshanot are recited on every day of 
*Sukkot, usually after the Shaharit or Musaf prayers. Each 
day while they are said a circuit is made of the synagogue (on 
the seventh day, seven circuits; see below). The origin of the 
prayers and the procession lies in the Temple ritual: “Every 
day [of Sukkot] one circles the altar once and says, ‘Pray! O 
Lord, save, I pray! Pray! O Lord, give success, I pray!’; and R. 
Judah says, ‘I and He, save, I pray’..., and on that day [i-e., the 
seventh] one circles the altar seven times” (Suk. 4:5). The first 
references to this practice in the synagogue come from the 
period of the geonim. 

Already in ancient times, the words hosha na were linked 
into one word hoshana. The word served as a response, or a 
call, after every rhyme or section of prayers which were com- 
posed in later generations for this purpose. Of these prayers 
(usually written in alphabetical order), many are undefined 
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in content (e.g., “For the sake of Thy truth, for the sake of Thy 
covenant’); others are supplications for water or for a blessing 
for the produce (e.g., “Save, I pray! the land from being cursed, 
the animal from losing its offspring”); while still others are 
concerned with salvation from exile and with redemption. 

In all prayer books - from those of R. *Amram Gaon 
and R. *Saadiah Gaon to those of the present day - there are 
hoshanot on various subjects and in different forms. It can be 
assumed that several of the hoshanot, which are signed with 
the name “Eleazar,’ were written by R. Eleazar *Kallir. There 
is insufficient evidence, however, to determine the authorship 
of other hoshanot. Some were also written for the Sabbath of 
Sukkot, and include topics pertaining to the Sabbath. But on 
that day there is no procession. In some rites hoshanot are 
not recited on the Sabbath of Sukkot at all. The hoshanot of 
the seventh day, *Hoshana Rabba, are of a special character. 
Seven processions take place; in some rites the hoshanot of all 
the previous days are repeated while others recite hoshanot 
written specially for this day. Under the influence of the Kab- 
balah, piyyutim dealing with the seven guests (see *Ushpizin) 
have been supplemented to the hoshanot of this day. Indeed, 
the seven processions allude to them. 

Hoshanot is also the name of the special willow branches 
taken on Hoshana Rabba, from which the expression “a beaten 
hoshana” derives (applied for example, to a man who has come 
down in the world). In the Babylonian Talmud (Suk. 31-34), 
the myrtles which are bound to the *lulav (palm branch) to- 
gether with the willows are referred to as hoshanot. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Elbogen, Gottesdienst, 219f.; ET, (1957), 
535-9; Idelsohn, Liturgy, 42 no. 7, 201-3 no. vi. 

[Eliezer Eliner] 


HOSHEA (Heb. Win; probably an abbreviation of a fuller 
form ending with the divine appellation and meaning “[Let] 
YHWH save’; A-zi-si-’ in Assyrian inscriptions), son of Elah 
and the last king of Israel (732-724 B.c.E.). Hoshea secured 
the throne after his revolt against *Pekah son of Remaliah and 
the latter’s assassination (11 Kings 15:30), an event which oc- 
curred after the Assyrian king *Tiglath-Pileser 111 (745-727) 
had exiled most of the kingdom of Israel and divided it into 
Assyrian provinces (732 B.C.E.; ibid., 15:29); Hoshea’s rump 
kingdom was thus confined to the hill country of Ephraim. 
It appears that in his revolt and assumption of the throne he 
was supported by the Assyrians, but it also is possible that 
he gained Assyrian approval and support after his revolt. Ti- 
glath-Pileser 111 recorded in his annals that after the Samar- 
ians overthrew Pekah, he made Hoshea king, and imposed a 
tribute on him (Pritchard, Texts, 284; Tadmor, 140-41). Thus, 
from the start Hoshea was a vassal of Assyria. 

Accordingly, the notice in 11 Kings 17:3 that Shalma- 
neser V (727-722) came up against Hoshea is an indication 
that the death of Tiglath-Pileser had encouraged Hoshea 
to attempt to free himself of the Assyrian yoke. Unsuccess- 
ful, Hoshea paid tribute for some time, but then rebelled 
against Assyria counting on aid from Egypt (see *So), prob- 
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ably within a broader framework of a planned anti-Assyrian 
revolt. Hosea was imprisoned by the king of Assyria, but the 
king was, nonetheless, compelled to besiege the city. Accord- 
ing to 11 Kings 17:6 the Assyrian king besieged Samaria for 
three years (11 Kings 17:4), but in the ninth year of Hoshea’s 
reign conquered Samaria and sent the northerners into exile. 
During the progress of the siege the city was apparently gov- 
erned by the elders or by army officers. Some of the chrono- 
logical details are unclear. The “three years” may be less than 
three full calendar years. The name of the king of Assyria 
who conquered Samaria is not given in 11 Kings 17:6. Ac- 
cording to the Babylonian Chronicle, Shalmaneser v demol- 
ished Samaria. But according to the inscriptions of Sargon 11 
(722-705) it was he who conquered Samaria and the whole of 
the land of Omri (i.e., Northern Israel). Apparently, Sargon’s 
claim refers to the final conquest after Hoshea’s deposition, 
The statement in 11 Kings 17:2, Hoshea “did what was evil in 
the sight of the Lord, yet not as the kings of Israel who were 
before him,” seems to mean that he abolished the golden calf 
of Beth-El, “the sin of Jeroboam, son of Nebat; for which all 
his predecessors were censured. However, speculative state- 
ments in the Talmuds explain the sentence as referring to his 
having abolished the guards that Jeroboam 1 had placed on 
the road leading to Jerusalem to prevent pilgrims from vis- 
iting the Temple (Ta’an. 30b-31a; TJ, Ta’an. 4:9, 69c; see also 
The Fifteenth of *Av). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bright, Hist, 257-8; Olmstead, in: AJSLL, 21 
(1904), 179-84; E.R. Thiele, The Mysterious Numbers of the Hebrew 
Kings (1951), 105 ff.; Tadmor, in: Journal of Cuneiform Studies, 12 (1958), 
22-40, 77-100; May, in: BA, 6 (1943), 57-60; Alt, KI] Schr, 2 (1953), 
188-205; Albright, in: BASOR, 130 (1953), 8-11; 141 (1956), 23-27; J.A. 
Montgomery, The Book of Kings (ICC, 1951), 464-6. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: M. Cogan and H. Tadmor, 11 Kings (1988); J. Kuntz, in: ABD, 
3:298-99; B. Becking, The Fall of Samaria (1991); H. Tadmor, The In- 
scriptions of Tiglath-Pileser 111 King of Assyria (1994). 


[Jacob Liver / S.David Sperling (24 ed.)] 


HOSPITALITY. In ancient Israel, hospitality was not merely 
a question of good manners, but a moral institution which 
grew out of the harsh desert and nomadic existence led by the 
people of Israel. The biblical customs of welcoming the weary 
traveler and of receiving the stranger in one’s midst was the 
matrix out of which hospitality and all its tributary aspects 
developed into a highly esteemed virtue in Jewish tradition. 
Biblical law specifically sanctified hospitality toward the ger 
(“stranger”) who was to be made particularly welcome “for 
you were strangers in a strange land” (Lev. 19:34 and see Ex. 
12:49). Foreign travelers, although not protected by law (Deut. 
15:3; 23:21), could count on the custom of hospitality. It was 
also the duty of the elders of the *cities of refuge to succor, as 
well as to protect, the unwitting killer who sought refuge in 
their cities until the death of the high priest (Num. 35:9-34). 
Isaiah states that one of the duties of the pious is to “deal thy 
bread to the hungry,’ and to “bring the poor that are cast out 
to thy house” (Isa. 58:7). The Bible is replete with examples of 
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pious hospitality. As soon as Abraham saw the three men of 
Mamre “from afar,’ he hurried to invite them into his house, 
ministered to their physical comfort, and served them lavishly 
(Gen. 18). Similarly, Laban was eager to welcome Abraham's 
servant (Gen. 24:28-32) while Rebekah attended to the com- 
fort of his camels. Jethro the Midianite was particularly disap- 
pointed at being deprived of the opportunity to extend hospi- 
tality to Moses (Ex. 2:20). Manoah did not allow the angel to 
depart before he had partaken of his hospitality (Judg. 13:15), 
and the Shunammite woman had a special room prepared for 
the prophet Elisha (11 Kings 4:8-11). The extreme to which 
hospitality was taken is shown by the stories of Lot and the 
old man of Gibeah who were prepared to sacrifice the honor 
of their daughters in order to protect their guests, who were 
to them complete strangers (Gen. 19:4—8 and Judg. 19:23-24). 
Some acts of hospitality had specific rewards. Rahab, who had 
harbored Joshua's two spies, was granted protection when Jeri- 
cho fell (Josh. 2), and David repaid a courtesy which Barzillai 
had extended to his men (11 Sam. 17:27-29), with a courtesy 
to Barzillai’s servant Chimham (11 Sam. 19:32-—40). Breaches 
of hospitality, on the other hand, were punished. Gideon cas- 
tigated the elders of Succoth and Penuel for their parsimony 
(Judg. 8:5-9); the men of Israel made war on the Benjamites 
for their breach of hospitality (Judg. 19:22, 20:17); and Na- 
bal’s death was seen as punishment for having failed to offer 
hospitality to David’s men (1 Sam. 25:2-38). The killing of 
Sisera by Jael is the only breach of hospitality praised in the 
Bible (Judg. 4:18-24, 5:24-27). One of Job's claims is that “the 
stranger did not lodge in the street, but I opened my doors to 
the traveler” (Job 31:32). 

Rabbinic literature widened the scope of the virtue of 
hospitality, which it called hakhnasat orehim (lit. “bringing- 
in of guests”). It was considered a great mitzvah, an expres- 
sion of gemilut hasadim (“kindness”), especially when it was 
extended to the poor (Shab. 127a-b; Maim., Yad, Evel 14:1-2). 
One of the virtues for which one enjoys the fruits in this world 
and obtains the principal reward in the world to come, hospi- 
tality is, according to R. Johanan, even more important than 
prayer or, according to R. Judah, than receiving the divine 
presence (Shab. ibid.). A person who extends hospitality to a 
rabbinic student is regarded as if he had offered a daily sacri- 
fice (Ber. 10b, and see also Ber. 63b; Kid 76b). The rabbis also 
sought to inculcate the virtue through a gloss on certain bib- 
lical figures: Abraham and Job were said to have left the doors 
of their homes open on all four sides, so that strangers might 
have easy access (ARN 14). The Midrash (Lam. R. 4:13) relates 
that even at the height of Nebuchadnezzar’s siege of Jerusalem, 
mothers would deprive their children of the last crust in or- 
der to grant hospitality to a mourner. R. *Huna attempted to 
set an example by publicly proclaiming his meal times as a 
sign of open invitation to the stranger (Ta’an. 20b), and his 
saying “Kol dikhfin yeitei ve-yeikhul” (“Let all the hungry en- 
ter and eat”) is used during the *seder service. In Jerusalem, 
it was customary to indicate that a meal was in progress by 
displaying a flag (BB 93b; Lam. R. 4:4). Children were taught 
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to be hospitable by instructing them to invite guests to dine 
when they answered the door (ARN’ 7). The rabbis consid- 
ered women to be more adept than men at extending hospi- 
tality to strangers (Ber 10b), but to be less generous (BM 87a; 
but cf. DER 6:2). On the other hand, the rabbis denounced the 
parasitical guest, especially if he was a scholar (Pes. 49a). Two 
extremes were avoided through a clear definition of the du- 
ties of host and of guest: the host was forbidden to make his 
guest uncomfortable either by appearing miserable (DEz 9:6), 
or by watching his guest too attentively (Maim., Yad, Berakhot 
7:6), or by neglecting to serve his guest himself (Kid. 32b). The 
guest was instructed to show gratitude (Ber. 58a), to recite a 
special blessing for his host in the *Grace after Meals (Ber. 46a; 
Maim., Yad, Berakhot 2:7 and 7:2; Sh. Ar., OH 201:1), to leave 
some food on the plate (Er. 53b; DER 6:3; Sefer Hasidim, ed. J. 
Wistinetzki and J. Freimann (19247), 872-3), and to comply 
with his host’s wishes (Pes. 86b; DER 6:1). The guest was for- 
bidden to give food to others without his host’s consent (Hul. 
94a; DER 9:4). Several centuries earlier, *Ben Sira (second 
century B.C.E.) had already defined the table manners which 
were to be practiced by the guest (Ecclus. 31:21-26), and had 
condemned the parasite who took advantage of hospitality 
(ibid. 29:23-28; 40:28-30). 

The tradition of hospitality was particularly apparent 
among Jewish communities in the Middle Ages and a sepa- 
rate charitable association called Hevra Hakhnasat Orehim 
was established for that purpose. Medieval European Jewish 
communities instituted a system of pletten (“meal tickets”) 
for travelers and itinerant scholars, and in the 15» century, 
established battei bahurim (“student hostels”). Nor was indi- 
vidual hospitality neglected; Nathan Hannover (17 century) 
states: “Many wealthy members of the congregation consid- 
ered it an honor to have the student and his charges as guests 
at their table, although the congregation sufficiently provided 
for their support” (Yeven Mezulah, ed. by J. Fishman and J. 
Halpern (1966), 83). Among Polish communities, it was also 
the custom to billet students with members of the community 
for their daily meals (Nathan Hannover, ibid.). This custom, 
known as essen-teg, later spread to Germany. In modern times, 
charitable institutions have assumed most of the responsibil- 
ity for communal hospitality. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.A. Frisch, A Historical Survey of Jewish 
Philanthropy (1924); idem, Jewish Philanthropy in the Biblical Era; 
A. Cronbach, Philanthropy in Rabbinical Literature; idem, Philan- 
thropic Institutions in the Middle Ages; Baron, Community, 2 (1942), 
319-25; Vaux, Anc Isr, 10; I. Levitats, Jewish Community in Russia 
(1943), 250f.; C.G. Montefiore and H. Loewe (eds.), Rabbinic Anthol- 
ogy (1939), ch. 18. 


HOSPITALS. The modern name “hospital” must not be con- 
fused with that given to the institution which, throughout the 
Middle Ages in Europe, served the dual purpose of lodging 
poor or sick travelers and nursing the ailing poor. Hospitals 
of this nature were established as early as the fourth century 
c.E., and, according to Jerome (c. 347-c. 420), there was a 
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continuation of institutions which had long been established 
in the Holy Land. The lepers’ quarantine mentioned in the 
Bible cannot be taken as proof of the existence of hospitals, 
although, according to the Hebrew grammarian *Gesenius, 
the term beit hofshit (“house set apart”), used in 11 Kings 15:5 
to describe the dwelling of King Azariah after he was stricken 
with leprosy has the meaning of an infirmary or hospital in 
the sense of a place for the dressing of wounds. In talmudic 
times the term beita de-shayish (“marble room”) is used for 
an operating theater, but this again is not synonymous with 
a hospital (see *Medicine, in the Talmud). It can be assumed 
that by the time hospitals were being established in Christian 
Europe, they were also in existence in Jewish communities 
where private hospitality and charity were inadequate. There 
is evidence of one of these dual-purpose institutions in what 
is now Yugoslavia in the fifth century, and of another in Pal- 
ermo, in Sicily, in the sixth century. 


The Hekdesh 

In Germany, a Domus Hospitale Judaeorum is recorded in a Co- 
logne document of the 11 century. The fact that it is described 
in Hebrew as a *hekdesh (“a hostel for the poor”) would sug- 
gest that it was intended as a lodging for travelers rather than 
a place for curing the sick. It has been suggested that the “Jew- 
ish inns” in medieval Spain and in Paris may have been similar 
establishments. The first definite evidence of a Jewish hospital 
in Spain comes from Barcelona, where in a manuscript of 1385 
there is a description of some men as Procuratores et Rectores 
Hospitalem pauperum Judaeorum. At the beginning of the 13" 
century there is mention of a Jewish hospital in Regensburg, 
and others are known to have existed in three other German 
cities: Munich (1381), Trier (1422), and Ulm (1499). By the 16 
century they had spread eastward to Vienna and Berlin. These 
were inns for foreign Jews where sick strangers may have been 
treated in a part of the building specially set aside for them. 
‘They were supported by the community, by benevolent societ- 
ies (hevrot), and by charity boxes. While with the population 
growth in Christian Europe during the later Middle Ages the 
term “hospital” was confined more and more to institutions 
dealing exclusively with sick people, the Jewish hekdesh did not 
change its dual function. It was apparently a very primitive af- 
fair consisting of one or two rooms with a maximum of six 
beds, ill-equipped for nursing, and without any regular medical 
attention. It was sometimes also used for obstetric cases. The 
reason for the low standards was that most Jewish communi- 
ties were small and poor, and they were socially insecure and 
subject to sudden expulsion, so that the provision of perma- 
nent facilities for the sick was a waste of money. It must also 
be remembered that the great physicians of the 16" to 18" cen- 
turies had no connection with hospitals. The hekdesh was last 
heard of in Eastern Europe at the beginning of the 20" century, 
when the term was still used for mental asylums. 


The Hospital in Europe 
The transition to the hospital as known today began in West- 
ern Europe. From there it spread eastward with the 18"-cen- 
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tury Enlightenment, when Jewish communities could look 
forward to a permanent settlement and better economic pros- 
pects, and when at the same time the idea of the modern, sci- 
entific “house for the sick” (Krankenhaus) was taking root. A 
small hospital of this type was opened by the Sephardi com- 
munity in London in the 1740s. Berlin, Breslau, and Vienna 
followed in the second half of the 18" century, and the first 
Jewish hospital in France was founded in Paris in 1836. From 
then onward Jewish hospitals with general wards for the 
poor and private wards for the wealthier classes were built 
throughout Europe. By 1933 they existed in most countries, 
and usually had a high reputation. At this time there were 48 
Jewish hospitals in Poland - nine percent of all hospitals in 
the country — having a total of over 3,500 beds, more than a 
thousand of them in Warsaw alone. Jewish hospitals of vary- 
ing size were to be found in many towns in Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Romania, and in Salonika in Greece. In Germany, many 
towns of importance, such as Hamburg and Frankfurt, had 
their Jewish hospital. Italy’s first Jewish hospital was estab- 
lished in Rome in 1881. The Jewish hospital in Vienna, built by 
the *Rothschilds, served not only the Austrian population but 
also patients from Eastern Europe. There was a Jewish hospital 
in Amsterdam from about 1840, and another in Basle, Swit- 
zerland. In England beds for Orthodox Jews were maintained 
by charitable organizations in a number of the great medical 
centers, such as the Middlesex Hospital in London. The first 
Jewish general hospital in the country was the Victoria Me- 
morial Jewish Hospital, founded in Manchester in 1903. Two 
years later the Theodor Herzl Memorial Home for the Jewish 
Sick, later renamed the Herzl-Moser Hospital, was opened 
in Leeds. The London Jewish Hospital, in the East End, was 
founded in 1919. After the outbreak of World War 11 in 1939 
most of the Jewish hospitals in Europe, apart from those in 
England, disappeared. Those in East Berlin, Hamburg, Vienna, 
Amsterdam, and Paris were reopened after 1945. With the ex- 
ception of that in Hamburg, they are all far smaller than in 
prewar days. There are Jewish hospitals associated with other 
communities throughout the world. However, with the spread 
of state medical services, much of the original motivation has 
gone. They now serve primarily to assist those patients who 
feel more comfortable in a Jewish environment and who wish 
to receive kosher food. 


In the U.S. 

The early purpose of Jewish hospitals in the U.S. was the treat- 
ment of Jewish patients, who it was believed needed a medi- 
cal environment which was Jewish. In German Jewish immi- 
grants’ places of origin, medical care had long been a Jewish 
communal function, and it was they who founded the first 
Jewish hospital in the US., Jews Hospital (from 1869, Mount 
Sinai Hospital), in New York in 1852. It was followed in 1854 
by the Jewish Hospital of Cincinnati, which in the traditional 
manner of the hekdesh also provided shelter for the poor and 
transients during its early years. Hospitals founded by Amer- 
ican Jews before 1900 were paralleled in some large cities by 
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new ones founded by East European immigrants, who some- 
times expressed discontent with the “un-Jewish” atmosphere 
at the established hospitals. After approximately 1920, when 
Jewish patients needed the Jewish medical environment less 
and less and they began to lose their foreignness, the Jewish 
hospitals tended to find as a rationale the necessity of pro- 
viding professional opportunities for Jewish physicians who 
were victims of severe discrimination in hospital staff appoint- 
ments elsewhere. 

Some of the Jewish-sponsored hospitals in New York in- 
cluded Maimonides Hospital of Brooklyn, the largest general 
hospital in the United States observing kashrut, and among 
the first American hospitals to perform open-heart surgery; 
Mount Sinai Hospital; Montefiore Hospital, known for treat- 
ment of prolonged illness, teaching, and research; and Long 
Island Jewish Hospital with its outstanding premature nursery 
center; Beth Abraham Hospital for chronic disease; the Beth 
Israel Hospital; Bronx-Lebanon Hospital; Brookdale Hospital; 
Hospital for Joint Diseases; and Jewish Hospital of Brooklyn. 
Other hospitals under Jewish sponsorship in the U.S. included 
the Michael Reese and Mount Sinai hospitals in Chicago; Ce- 
dars-Sinai Medical Center in Los Angeles; the Albert Ein- 
stein Medical Center in Philadelphia; the Jewish Hospitals 
in St. Louis, Cincinnati and Louisville; the Sinai Hospitals in 
Baltimore, Cleveland, Detroit, Miami, Hartford, Milwaukee 
and Minneapolis; the Beth Israel Hospitals in Boston, New- 
ark, Denver and Passaic; Cedars of Lebanon Hospital in Mi- 
ami; Menorah Hospital in Kansas City; Miriam Hospital in 
Providence; and the Touro Infirmary in New Orleans. Jewish 
federations also supported chronic disease hospitals in Long 
Branch, New Jersey, Montreal and New York; tuberculosis and 
chest disease hospitals in Denver and Montreal; and psychiat- 
ric hospitals in Los Angeles, New York, and Philadelphia. 

When medical discrimination declined after about 1950, 
the Jewish hospitals, many of which by then had only 10% to 
25% Jewish patients, tended to be rationalized once again, this 
time as a Jewish service to the community at large. 

Jewish hospitals and health services are still supported 
by Jewish federations. In addition to general hospitals, these 
federations maintain nursing homes and homes for the aged 
and infirm. Their help also extends to family welfare agencies, 
mental health programs, vocational counseling, child care cen- 
ters, and summer camps. 

At present, Jewish physicians can obtain training and 
admitting privileges at hospitals throughout the United States, 
and Jews often occupy leadership positions on hospital boards 
and medical staffs. Furthermore, during the post-World 
War 11 period, Jewish communities tended to move to the 
suburbs. The traditionally Jewish inner-city hospitals expe- 
rienced weakened financial positions as their patient bases 
included increasing percentages of uninsured or Medicaid 
patients. 

In 1975, there were 33 Jewish-sponsored acute-care gen- 
eral hospitals in the United States. However, by late 1999, due 
to demographic and financial trends, fewer than half of these 
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were being operated under their original ownership or spon- 
sorship. Thirteen of the original 33 Jewish-sponsored hospitals 
formed or joined existing partnerships with nonsectarian or 
other facilities. For example, Beth Israel Hospital in Boston 
merged with Deaconess Medical Center, and New York’s Mt. 
Sinai merged with New York University Hospitals. 

However, the sales contracts for such mergers often in- 
cluded stipulations for continuity of Jewish care, such as ko- 
sher food and ritual circumcision. Jewish chaplains (see be- 
low) at hospitals across the country continue to assist with 
these services, as well as leading Sabbath and holiday celebra- 
tions, providing Torahs, prayer books, Bibles, Sabbath can- 
delabra and other ritual objects, and serving as spiritual and 
pastoral counselors as well as sources for guidance in making 
medical ethical decisions. 

Some communities came up with innovative solutions 
to the sale of their hospital properties. In Pittsburgh, for ex- 
ample, the Jewish community put the proceeds from the sale 
of its hospital into an endowment fund to be used solely to 
help needy Jews. Jewish communities continue to be prime 
supporters of medical institutions regardless of religious or 
other affiliations. 

Some Jewish sponsored-hospitals ultimately found that 
they were not economically viable or for other reasons shut 
their doors. Yet other Jewish facilities have succeeded in re- 
maining important and prominent communal resources, such 
as Cedars-Sinai Medical Center in Los Angeles and the Jew- 
ish Hospital in Louisville, Kentucky. 


[Levi Meier (2"4 ed.) 


Chaplaincy 

Chaplaincy provides spiritual support, counseling, and a Jew- 
ish connection for people in institutional or community set- 
tings outside of a synagogue. Chaplaincy may include crisis 
support to individuals or their families, worship services, help 
with ethical decision-making, staff education and support, 
training volunteers, and forging connections with synagogues 
and community organizations. Chaplains are trained profes- 
sionals, including rabbis, cantors, and lay people, who provide 
this care. Currently, the terms chaplaincy, spiritual care, and 
pastoral care are often used interchangeably. The following 
does not focus on military chaplaincy (see *Military Service) 
nor on the university setting (e.g., *Hillel). 

Chaplaincy is based on Jewish values such as bikkur 
holim (visiting the sick; Sot. 14a). However, this is a general 
obligation for Jews, not a professional discipline. The first in- 
dividuals began working in chaplaincy in the late 19 century, 
and the field itself emerged in the late 20 century. 

The earliest examples of salaried Jewish chaplains in- 
volved service to people in public institutions. The New York 
Board of Jewish Ministers (now the New York Board of Rab- 
bis) established a visiting chaplain program for prisoners in 
1891 which continues today. In Britain in 1892, the London 
County Council appointed hazzan Isaac Samuel as Jewish 
chaplain to the Colney Hatch Asylum. Rabbi Regina Jonas, 
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the first woman to be ordained, served as a chaplain in Ger- 
many in the late 1930s before her deportation and death dur- 
ing the Holocaust. 

A number of Jewish hospitals and nursing homes in the 
United States had a rabbi on staff by the early 20" century. 
Their roles generally focused on leading worship and provid- 
ing kosher food. There was little recognition of patient care 
or counseling as key roles, nor did chaplains create a profes- 
sional field. 

The experience of World War 11, when over 300 rabbis 
served as U.S. military chaplains, advanced the civilian field 
as well. Between 1945 and 1955 Jewish chaplaincy programs 
through Boards of Rabbis or Jewish chaplaincy agencies ex- 
panded significantly in New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, and 
Philadelphia. 

Initially, Jewish chaplaincy focused on serving patients 
in Jewish hospitals and nursing homes and in state-run pris- 
ons or hospitals, although not every Jewish-sponsored facility 
had a Jewish chaplain. As health care changed by the 1980s, 
chaplains also began to serve Jewish patients in non-Jewish 
and secular facilities, and a number of community chaplains 
were appointed to serve multiple institutions. 

Jewish chaplaincy had few formal training programs. 
By the 1980s, some rabbis pursued chaplaincy as a career 
through Clinical Pastoral Education (CPE), an intensive su- 
pervised internship initially developed by Protestants but in- 
creasingly pluralistic. 

In 1990 the National Association of Jewish Chaplains 
(Najc) was founded. In 1993 the group decided that non- 
rabbis could be full members, opening the door to women 
and men who were not ordained. In 1995 the Najc insti- 
tuted a program of certification, recognizing advanced chap- 
laincy training and experience. The organization collaborated 
with non-Jewish pastoral care organizations in the U.S. and 
Canada to advocate for increased chaplaincy in health care 
and to establish joint standards for certification, training, 
and professional ethics. By 2005, the Nayc included some 
300 professional members from all streams of Judaism. The 
large majority were rabbis, but members also included can- 
tors and lay people with advanced Judaic and cPE training. 
A significant number were women, including most of the 
non-rabbis. From 1996 the najc published a journal, Jewish 
Spiritual Care. 

Chaplains work with patients from all Jewish back- 
grounds, including the many who are unaffiliated. Large 
numbers of professional chaplains work for long-term care/ 
geriatric facilities. Significant numbers also are employed in 
hospitals, hospices, and community chaplaincy. Smaller num- 
bers work for secular or interfaith agencies or for government 
agencies, including prisons, facilities for people with mental 
illness, and the Veterans’ Affairs department. 

Chaplaincy is organized in a number of ways. Many fa- 
cilities employ chaplains directly. Local Jewish federations of- 
ten support community chaplaincy programs through Boards 
of Rabbis, Jewish Family Services, or specialized agencies. 
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Some chaplaincy programs operate in coordination with Jew- 
ish Healing Centers. 


CHAPLAINCY OUTSIDE THE U.S. Chaplaincy programs ex- 
ist in Canada and the United Kingdom. In Israel, the field is 
largely unknown, although a number of individuals work in- 
dependently in the field of spiritual support. (Even the vocabu- 
lary for chaplaincy as understood in North America does not 
exist in Hebrew. Terms suggested include temikhah ruhanit, 
“spiritual support, and livvu’i ruhanit, “spiritual accompani- 
ment.”) In 2005, joint meetings were held in Philadelphia and 
Jerusalem between American Jewish chaplains and Israelis 
from the health care and social service fields, as well as from 
various streams of Judaism. 
[Robert P. Tabak (24 ed.)] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: IN EUROPE: H. Friedenwald, Jews and Medi- 
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HOST, DESECRATION OF, alleged profanation of the 
wafer consecrated in the Roman Catholic ceremony of the 
Eucharist, and believed in the Catholic doctrine of Transub- 
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stantiation to become thereby the actual body of Jesus. The 
doctrine was first officially recognized at the Fourth Lateran 
Council of 1215. After that period therefore it was widely held 
that in certain circumstances - for instance disbelief or des- 
ecration — the Host might show supernatural powers. At the 
same time, it was imagined in some Christian circles that the 
Jews, believing paradoxically (which they obviously could 
not if they remained Jews) that the consecrated wafer was in 
fact the very body of Jesus, desired to renew upon it and him 
the agonies of the Passion, by stabbing, tormenting, or burn- 
ing it. Such was the intensity of their paradoxical hatred that 
they would not abandon their Jewish perfidy even if the sa- 
cred wafer manifested its indignation and its miraculous es- 
sence by shedding blood, emitting voices, or even taking to 
flight. There is no need to regard as a wholly spiteful inven- 
tion the statement that the consecrated wafer shed drops of 
blood, the most common manner in which the outrage be- 
came known, for a scarlet fungoid organism (called for this 
reason the Micrococcus prodigiosus) may sometimes form on 
stale food kept in a dry place, having an appearance not unlike 
blood. The charge of desecrating the Host was leveled against 
Jews all over the Roman Catholic world, frequently bringing 
in its train persecution and massacre. 

The first recorded case of alleged Desecration of the Host 
was at Belitz near Berlin in 1243, when a number of Jews and 
Jewesses were burned at the stake on this charge on the spot 
later known as the Judenberg. It is significant that no cases or 
few are recorded in Italy, partly owing to the protective poli- 
cies of the popes, partly to the skeptical nature of the Italian 
people (the best-known Italian case, the “miracle of Bolsena” 
(1264) involved a doubting priest, not a Jew). On the other 
hand, the most remarkable artistic representation of the Des- 
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ecration of the Host was in the famous altar predella painted 
by Paolo Uccello (1397-1475) for the Confraternity of the Sa- 
cred Sacrament at Urbino, showing in successive panels a 
Jewish loan banker purchasing a wafer from a needy woman, 
his attempt to burn it, the miraculous manifestation that fol- 
lowed, and the subsequent terrible punishment by burning 
of the culprit - with his entire family. The Jews were expelled 
from England (1290) before the libel became widely spread; 
but there it received its reflection in the Croxton Sacrament 
Play, written long after the Expulsion (c. 1461). 

Well-known incidents on the Continent were those of 
*Paris in 1290, commemorated in the Church of the Rue des 
Billettes and in a local confraternity which long flourished; 
in *Brussels (Enghien) in 1370, long celebrated in a special 
festivity and still in important artistic relics in the Church of 
St. Gudule, which led to the extermination of Belgian Jewry; 
at *Deggendorf in Bavaria in 1337-38 which sparked off a se- 
ries of massacres affecting scores of places in the region, still 
celebrated locally as the Deggendorf Gnad; at Knoblauch near 
*Berlin in 1510 which resulted in 38 barbarous executions 
and the expulsion of Jews from Brandenburg (it was subse- 
quently discovered that a common thief was responsible); 
at *Segovia in 1415, said to have brought about an earth- 
quake which resulted in the confiscation of the synagogue, the 
execution of leading Jews, and still the occasion of the great 
local feast of Corpus Christi. The Infante Don Juan of Ara- 
gon took under his personal patronage allegations of the 
sort at *Barcelona in 1367 (when some of the greatest Jewish 
scholars of the age, including Hasdai *Crescas and *Isaac B. 
Sheshet Perfet, were implicated) and in *Teruel and *Huesca 
ten years later. 

The *Marranos of Spain and Portugal were also popularly 
believed to continue the malpractice of their Jewish predeces- 
sors in this respect. When in 1671 the pyx with a consecrated 
host was stolen from the Church of Orivellas in Lisbon (by a 
common thief as subsequently transpired) the court went into 
mourning and an edict was signed banishing all *New Chris- 
tians from the country. Even in the 18" century, an Alsatian 
Jew was cruelly executed with others on a charge of desecrat- 
ing the Host (Nancy 1761). The accusation was brought up in 
Romania (Bislad) as late as 1836. 

BIBLIOGRAPHy: A. Ackermann, in: MGWJ, 49 (1905), 167-82; 
J. Miret y Sans, in: Anuari de l'Institut d’Estudis Catalans, 4 (1911-12); 
P. Browe, in: Roemische Quartalschrift fuer christliche Alterthums- 
kunde, 34 (1926), 167-97; P. Lefevre, in: Revue d'Histoire ecclésiastique, 
28 (1932), 329-46; J. Trachtenberg, The Devil and the Jews (1943), in- 
dex; C. Roth, Personalities and Events in Jewish History (1953), 60-62; 
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HOST OF HEAVEN, an expression used in the Bible and in 
post-biblical Jewish literature to denote comprehensively ei- 
ther (a) supernal beings or (b) stars. The precise implication 
of the term “host” is variously understood. Where the refer- 
ence is to supernal beings, these are sometimes portrayed as 
a palace guard attendant on God. Thus the prophet Micaiah 
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describes them as standing beside the divine throne (1 Kings 
22:19); while in Psalms 103:19-21 they, together with his “en- 
voys [angels],” “stalwarts,” and “servitors,’ are bidden to be- 
stow blessings on the enthroned Lord. In such contexts the 
term “host” (Heb. 823, zava’) is used in the technical sense of 
“palace corps.’ The same meaning is attached to the term in 
certain earlier texts from the city of Nuzi and in the Akkadian 
expression, “host of the court” (sab bab ekallim). Similarly, “en- 
voy” corresponds to the Akkadian “palace courier” (mu irru 
sa ekallim) (Krueckmann, in: Reallexikon fuer Assyriologie, 
1:448), and “servitor” elsewhere in the Bible denotes an offi- 
cer of the royal entourage (11 Sam. 13:17-18; 1 Kings 10:5). The 
picture reflects the widespread ancient notion that things on 
earth have their counterpart in heaven. The celestial beings 
are also portrayed as a formal militia, marshaled and com- 
manded by God. In the words of the prophet in Isaiah 40:26: 
“Lift up your eyes and see: who created these? Who is it leads 
forth their host by roster, summoning each by name?” the 
metaphor is distinctly military. Similarly, in Isaiah 45:12 the 
military image is equally explicit in the words: “I [the Lord] 
it was whose hands stretched out the heavens and who com- 
manded all their host” (cf. Isa. 13:3). Again, in Joshua 5:14-15, 
the otherworldly figure who appears to Joshua before the siege 
of Jericho, drawn sword in hand, announces himself as a “cap- 
tain of the Lord's host.” It has been suggested that this concept 
of a celestial (or divine) army has a parallel in the Mesopota- 
mian designation of certain deities (e.g., Marduk) as “muster- 
ers” (asiru) of lesser gods. 

The concept is connected with the title “Lord of Hosts” 
(or “Lord God of Hosts,’ or “God of Hosts”), frequently at- 
tributed to the Lord in the Bible. It is by no means certain, 
however, that these hosts were originally regarded as celestial. 
This title (which is not found in the Pentateuch nor in Joshua 
and Judges) first occurs in connection with the sanctuary at 
Shiloh, where the Ark of the Covenant was deposited (1 Sam. 
1:3, 11; 4:4). Since the Ark served also as a palladium (cf. Num. 
10:35-36; 1 Sam. 4:1-7:2; 11 Sam. 11:11; 15:24-26), it is probable 
that the title (which came later to be associated especially with 
Jerusalem, the Ark’s subsequent home: cf. 11 Sam. 5:10; 6:5; Isa. 
31:4, 9) originally designated the Lord as leader of Israel’s war- 
hosts on earth - a probability enhanced by the fact that in He- 
brew the word for “host” is never used in the plural to signify 
the heavenly array. The Lord is indeed said, in several passages 
of Scripture, to lead the armies of His people (1 Sam. 17:45; Ps. 
24:8-10; 60:12; cf. also Ex. 7:4; 12:17), and often in Isaiah the 
title is associated specifically with His bellicose activity (e.g., 
1:24; 2:12; 9:6; 10:16, 23, 26, 33; 13:4, 133 14:22, 24; 17:3; 19:4, 16; 
29:6-7). On the other hand, it should be observed that in Mes- 
opotamian texts certain gods are described as lords of the host 
(kissatu), i.e., of the total content of heaven and earth (Reffs, 
in: W. Muss-Arnolt, Assyrisch-Englisch-Deutsches Handwoer- 
terbuch, 1 (1905), 453-4), and since the word “host” is likewise 
employed in the Bible (e.g., Gen. 2:1) in this vaguer sense, it is 
possible that in the course of time this wider meaning came 
to be read into the traditional title. Indeed, the Septuagint 
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commonly renders it “Lord of All” (Tavtoxpdatwp), and it is 
such an extended interpretation of the word for “hosts” that 
may likewise be detected in their mistaken rendering of the 
homonymous zeva’ot in Song of Songs 2:7 and 3:5 as “powers,” 
where it really means “gazelles.” 

Most often the “host of heaven” is identified with the 
stars, being associated expressly with the sun and moon (e.g., 
Deut. 4:19; Isa. 24:21-23; 40:26; Jer. 8:2). In such cases, how- 
ever, they are probably regarded as living beings rather than as 
inanimate phenomena, for it is thus that stars were commonly 
envisaged in the ancient Near East. In Mesopotamia, for ex- 
ample, each major deity was associated with a heavenly body, 
while in a Canaanite mythological poem from Ras Shamra- 
Ugarit (Iv AB, i. 4-5) the expression “divine beings” (bn ilm) 
is parallel to “assembly of the stars” ([p]hr kkbm), and in Job 
38:7 the morning stars which sing in chorus are associated 
with “divine beings [Vulg. sons of God]” who shout for joy. 
In this respect, they are regarded as a militia; in the Song of 
Deborah (Judg. 5:20) the stars are said to fight from heaven 
against Sisera. 

Apostate Israelites worshiped the host of heaven (cf. 
Deut. 4:19; 17:3; Jer. 8:2). This cult was favored especially by 
Ahaz (11 Kings 17:16) and Manasseh (11 Kings 21:3, 5), but was 
eventually suppressed by Josiah in 621 B.c.£. (11 Kings 23:12). 
Sacrifices were offered and incense burnt on rooftops (Jer. 
19:13; Zeph. 1:5). An Ugaritic text speaks similarly of setting up 
thrones (mtbt) for the sun on a roof. The practice was known 
also in Babylon (J. Morgenstern, in: Mitteilungen der Vordera- 
siatisch-Aegyptischen Gesellschaft, 3 (1905), 110 ff; and W.R. 
Smith, Lectures on the Religion of the Semites (1927, 1969°), 580) 
and is attested at a later date as current among the Nabateans 
(Strabonis Geographica (1921-25), 15:4-25). A myth about the 
host of heaven may be recognized in Isaiah 24:21-23. The Lord, 
it says, will eventually settle accounts with “the host of high 
heaven on high and the kings of earth on earth.” They will be 
rounded up and locked in a dungeon. Then the Lord of Hosts 
will be installed on Mount Zion as the one true king, and so 
great will be the sheen of His splendor (Heb. kavod) stream- 
ing over His courtiers (literally, elders) that even the sun and 
moon will be put to shame. As in the parallel case of the le- 
viathan myth (27:1), the prophet here projects a primordial 
event into eschatology. What inspires his words is an ancient 
tale relating how certain celestial beings, ranging themselves 
as a rebel army, were expelled from heaven by the supreme 
god or his champion. The parallel example from the ancient 
Near East is in the Babylonian Epic of Creation, where Mar- 
duk routs the rebel hosts of Tiamat and Kingu and imprisons 
them in cellars (4:111-114). A similar myth was current among 
the Hittites (Pritchard, Texts, 120 ff.), while a familiar classical 
parallel is the banishment of the Titans to Tartaroa. The myth 
survived in later ages, allusions to it occurring in Enoch (86:1; 
88; 90:20-24), in the Book of Revelation 12:7-9, and the Epistle 
of Jude 13 in the New Testament, in an Aramaic incantation 
of the ninth (?) century c.z., and in the liturgy of the Mande- 
ans. Significantly enough, the rebels are identified with stars 
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(Gaster, in bibl., par. 185; J. Morgenstern in: HUCA, 14 (1939), 
100). Another story of the celestial host appears in Genesis 
32:1-3, where Jacob encounters a contingent of otherworldly 
beings and at once exclaims, “This is God’s army [or, an army 
(camp) of divine beings].” This, however, may be simply a He- 
brew version of the widespread myth of the Phantom Host, 
a ghostly army of departed warriors who ride intermittently 
across the sky, especially on dark or stormy nights. Although 
they are more commonly described in European folklore as a 
hunt, the notion that they are an army is indeed well attested 
in ancient and modern sources, surviving, for instance, in the 
Spanish designation of them as exercito antiguo or huesta an- 
tigua (Gaster, in bibl. par. 71). 

In post-biblical literature the same ambiguity is associ- 
ated with the expression “host of heaven” as in the Scriptures. 
Thus, in Ben Sira 43:7, where the moon is described as their 
“instrument [? jewel; Heb. keli],” they are clearly astral. On 
the other hand, in Enoch 60:1 they are conjoined vaguely with 
“angels”; in 61:10, with the supernal hierarchy; and in 104:6 
(as again in Dead Sea Hymns 11:13), with the sainted dead, 
but it is not said that they are stars. Nor does an identification 
with stars appear anywhere in the Dead Sea Scrolls; the host 
is simply a supernal congregation. Thus the Hymns speak of 
the “host of the holy ones” (3:22; 10:3, 5), of the “host of spir- 
its” (13:8), and of the “host which possesses [transcendental] 
knowledge” (18:23). Nevertheless, they are indeed envisaged 
as a militia: in the War Scroll it is said explicitly that they will 
participate in the final campaign against Belial and the forces 
of evil - an idea which has its perfect counterpart in Iranian 
doctrine and which is anticipated in Scripture in the words 
of Zechariah 14:5: “The Lord my God will come [and] all the 
holy beings be with thee [Lxx: Him]. 

Lastly, it should be observed that the concept of super- 
nal beings as a host tends to be superseded in later rabbinic 
literature by the portrayal of them as a celestial family (Aram. 
Pamalya’ de-ma‘lah; cf. Latin familia); while among the Sa- 
maritans they are sometimes called simply “the folk on high” 
(‘am ‘illia’i; cf. M. Heidenheim (ed.), Bibliotheca Samaritana, 
2 (1896), 191, line 11-12), a term which may well have been 
borrowed from the Arabs and is intended to stand in con- 
trast to the designation of terrestrial spirits as “earth folk” (ahl 
al-ard; cf. K. Kohler, in: Archiv fuer Religionswissenschaft, 13 
(1910), 75-79). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B.N. Wambacq, Lépithéte divine Jahvé-sebaot 
(1947); W.E. Albright, in: JBL, 67 (1948), 376-81; T.H. Gaster, Myth, 
Legend and Custom in the Old Testament (1969), par. 71, 185; O. Eiss- 
feldt, Kleine Schriften, 3 (1966), 103-23; 417-25. 

[Theodor H. Gaster] 


HOSTOVSKY, EGON (1908-1973), Czech novelist. Hos- 
tovsky was born in Hronov, Bohemia. After serving as literary 
adviser to several Prague publishers, he joined the Czechoslo- 
vak Foreign Ministry, and escaped to the U.S. shortly before 
the Nazi invasion. Hostovsky resumed his diplomatic career 
after World War 11 and was sent to the Czechoslovak Embassy 
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in Oslo, but resigned his post following the Communist coup 
détat of 1948 and returned to the U.S. Though a prominent 
Jewish assimilationist in his youth, Hostovsky preserved a 
strong Jewish consciousness, which found literary expression 
in his earliest novel, Ghetto v nich (The Ghetto Inside Them, 
1928). Some of his later works, such as the psychological novel 
Pripad profesora Kérnera (‘The Case of Professor Kérner, 1932), 
also contain Jewish characters, even where they are not ex- 
plicitly presented as Jews. 

Hostovsky’s many novels include Danajsky dar (Greek 
Gift, 1930), Cernd tlupa (1933; The Black Band, 1950), Zhat 
(The Incendiary, 1935), Dum bez pana (House without a Mas- 
ter, 1937), Sedmkrat v hlavni tiloze (1943; Seven Times the 
Leading Man, 1945), and Ukryt (1943; The Hideout, 1945). 
Some of Hostovsky’s later work appeared originally in Eng- 
lish, e.g., Pulnocni pacient (1959; The Midnight Patient, 1954), 
and Dobrocinny vecirek (1958; The Charity Ball, 1957). Some 
of his earlier short stories appear in Cesty k pokladum (Jour- 
neys to Treasures, 1934) and Listy z vyhnanstvi (1946; Letters 
from Exile, 1942). Later works include Vseobecné spiknuti (The 
Plot, 1961) and Tri noci (Three Nights, 1964). After 1989, Hos- 
tovsky’s work began to be published in Czechoslovakia and 
in the Czech Republic again. A project to issue his collected 
works has been under way. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: O. Donath, Zidé a Zidovstvi v ceské literature 
19. a 20. stoleti, 2 (1930); B. Vaclavek, ceska literatura xx. stoleti (1935); 
J.V. and A. Novak, Pehledné déjiny literatury ceské (1922°); J. Pisto- 
rius, Padesdt let Egona Hostovského (1958); P. Den, in: The Jews of 
Czechoslovakia (1968), 454f. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Kautman, 
Polarita naseho véku v dile Egona Hostovského, (1993); A.J. Liehm, 
Generace, (1990); Lexikon ceské literatury 2/1 (1985 ); A. MikulaSek 
et al., Literatura s hvézdou Davidovou, vol. 1 (1998); V. Papousek, 
Egon Hostovsky. Clovék v uzavieném prostoru (1996); Slovnik ceskych 


spisovateltt (1982). 
[Avigdor Dagan / Milos Pojar (2"4 ed.)] 


°HOTTINGER, JOHANN HEINRICH (1620-1667), Swiss 
Protestant theologian and Hebraist, one of the founders of 
modern Oriental linguistics and Bible exegesis. Born in Zur- 
ich, Hottinger taught Oriental languages at the universities of 
Zurich and Heidelberg. Of his many works on theology and 
philology, special mention should be made of Grammatica 
quattuor linguarum Hebraicae, Chaldaicae, Syriacae et Ara- 
bicae Harmonica (Heidelberg, 1659), a comprehensive gram- 
mar of Hebrew, Aramaic, Chaldean, and Syriac; Erotematum 
linguae sanctae (Zurich, 1647), a Hebrew grammar, which 
appeared in a revised edition as Grammatica linguae sanctae 
(ibid., 1666); and Rabbi Isaac Abravanel Commentarium super 
Danielem prophetam (Zurich, 1647). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, in: ZHB, 3 (1898), 49; Stein- 
schneider, Handbuch, 65-66; Steinschneider, Cat Bod, 1048, no. 52.48; 
Fuerst, Bibliotheca, 1 (1863), 414-5; Historisch-biographisches Lexikon 
der Schweiz, 4 (1927), 296-7. 


HOUDINI, HARRY (originally Eric Weisz, 1874-1926), U.S. 
magician and escape artist. The grandson of a rabbi, Houdini 
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was born in Budapest and taken to the United States, where 
his father became religious leader of a Jewish congregation 
in Appleton, Wisconsin. Houdini began his career at the age 
of nine as a trapeze artist in a five-cent circus. When his fam- 
ily moved to New York he changed his name to Harry (from 
“Eri’) Houdini, in admiration of the great French magician 
Robert-Houdin. His extraordinary achievements as a magi- 
cian included making a live elephant disappear before the eyes 
of a baffled audience (for the first time in the New York Hip- 
podrome in 1918). He repeatedly escaped from shackles, ropes, 
chains, and handcuffs while suspended head down in a tank 
of water, buried alive, or thrown into a half-frozen river. The 
highest paid and most popular performer of his time, he ap- 
peared in theaters in Europe and America, and demonstrated 
his skills to members of Scotland Yard and the Moscow Police 
Department, breaking out of a Russian “escape-proof” prison 
van in 1903. He starred as an escape artist in many adventure 
films and was a pioneer pilot, making the first sustained flight 
over the continent of Australia on March 16, 1910, near Mel- 
bourne. Houdini constantly attacked the charlatanism of so- 
called mind readers and mediums. Two of his many books, 
Miracle Mongers and Their Methods (1920) and Magician 
among the Spirits (1924), were devoted to this purpose, and 
he offered a standing $10,000 reward for any “supernatural” 
manifestation he could not duplicate. He died in Detroit. His 
library on magic, spirits, and witchcraft was bequeathed to 
the Library of Congress, Washington. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.F. Rinn, Searchlight on Psychical Research 
(1954); W.L. Gresham, Houdini; the Man Who Walked Through Walls 
(1960), incl. bibl; M. Christopher, Houdini; the Untold Story (1969), 
incl. bibl. 


HOURVITZ, YAIR (1941-1988), Israeli poet. Hourvitz 
was born in Tel Aviv, where he resided until his early death. 
Among his poetry collections are Bi-Rehovot Ilmim (with Bin- 
yamin Pashut, 1961), Shirim min ha-Kazeh ha-Namukh (1963), 
Shirim le-Louise (1963), Salvion (1966), Onat ha-Mekhashefah 
(1970), Narkisim le-Malkhut Madmenah (1972), Anatomyah 
shel Geshem (1980), and Yahasim u-Deagah (1986). A volume 
comprising his poems, 1960-1976, appeared under the title 
Goral ha-Gan in 1988. 

The specific features of Hourvitz’s work became notice- 
able after the volume Salvion appeared. Many of the poems 
in this book describe visionary or dreamlike states. There is a 
marked blurring of the single, discrete image and a disregard 
for syntax. The altered syntax can be attributed to the writer's 
wish to achieve immediacy in presenting his experiences and 
his disavowal of explicit or direct statement. The poems rep- 
resent a reaction against the colloquial language and sophisti- 
cated irony that were so characteristic of the poets of the 1950s 
(Yehuda Amichai, Nathan Zach, David Avidan). This reaction 
became a turning point in Hebrew poetry and was character- 
istic of poems of the 1960s and 1970s. 

This technique was apparent in his subsequent volumes 
as well, in which it was also possible to discern a tendency to- 
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ward heightening the symbolic nature of the images and struc- 
turing the poem around a defined state or event. 

Characteristic of his themes are the search for magical 
sensations close to the world of nature, in the center of a mod- 
ern city; descriptions of his relationships with friends; and the 
experience of love and the fear of death. 

English translations of some poems by Hourvitz are in- 
cluded, for instance, in The Modern Hebrew Poem Itself (2003). 
For further information about translations see ITHL website 
at www.ithLorg.il. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Calderon in: La-Merhav (Nov. 13, 
1970); N. Calderon, in: Lamerhav (7 Adar 1970); N. Calderon, “Al Shir 
Aviv shel Y. Hourvitz} in: Siman Keriah 2 (1973), 179-190; M. Peri, 
“Goral ha-Gan, in: Siman Keriah 7 (1977), 367-377, 469-471; A. Le- 
vit, in: Davar (November 19, 1982); R. Mazali, “Seeing Through: Yair 
Hurvitz’s ‘Anatomy of Rain,” in: Modern Hebrew Literature, 7:1-2 
(1981/82), 47-49; Z. Abramovitch-Ratner, Limzo et Kivvun ha-Ruah 
be-Anaf: Iyyun be-Tafkid ha-Iluziyyah be-Irgun Shiro shel Y. Hourvitz 
(1985); Y. Oppenheimer, “Mezavei Beynayim be-Shirat Y. Hourvitz; 
in: Siman Keriah 21 (1990), 280-287; R. Weichert, “Be-Ikvot ha-Yofi 
he-Avud, in: Akhshav, 59 (1992), 251-270; R. Weichert, “Hithavvuto 
shel Meshorer; in: Alei Siah 36 (1995), 33-48; L. Lachman, “Al Kav 
Hitpattehut be-Shirato shel Y. Hourvitz; in: Mehkarei Makhon Porter, 
2 (1996), 18-40; A. Kuriel, Shirat Y. Hourvitz (1997). 

[Abraham Balaban] 


HOURWITZ, ZALKIND (1751-1812), Polish-born maskil, 
political activist, journalist, and author in pre-revolution- 
ary and revolutionary France. As a young man, Hourwitz left 
his home in a small village near Lublin and set out for Ber- 
lin, where he supported himself by tutoring children of the 
wealthy. Here he may have interacted with Moses *Mendels- 
sohn and his circle before making his way to Metz and finally, 
by 1774, to Paris. In Paris, he sold used clothing during the day 
and at night poured over torn copies of Ovid and Moliére, 
Voltaire and Rousseau. 

In 1785, Hourwitz was the only Jew to submit an essay 
when the prestigious Academy of Arts and Sciences in Metz 
devoted its annual contest to examining the Jewish question. 
Sharing the coveted prize with the abbé Grégoire and the Prot- 
estant lawyer Claude Thiéry, he gained access to elite govern- 
mental circles and competed successfully for the position of 
secrétaire-interprete at the Royal Library, the most important 
post a Jew could occupy in ancien régime France. Hourwitz’s 
award-winning essay Apologie des Juifs appeared in 1789, re- 
ceiving lengthy and laudatory reviews, and played an impor- 
tant role in framing the discussion for granting equal rights 
to French Jewry. 

Hourwitz’s commitment to the Revolution, which in- 
cluded service in the National Guard, never wavered. Neither 
did his presumption that the new political order would bring 
both security and freedom to his fellow Jews. Barely surviving 
the Reign of Terror (Hourwitz and his political friends had 
supported the cause of the Girondins), he once again raised 
his voice in defense of the Jews during the Directory. Joining 
a coterie of utopian visionaries and idealistic educators, he 
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sought to vindicate the revolutionary promise of fraternity. 
He invented a universal language which he presented before 
the prestigious Institut de France, explored the common ori- 
gin of all languages, and appended his signature to proposals 
to prevent thefts, construct fire escapes, rename the streets 
and quarters of Paris, and feed the poor. He also published 
three books: Polygraphie ou lart de correspondre a laide d'un 
dictionnaire, dans toutes les langues, méme dans celles dont on 
ne posséde pas seulement les letters alphabétiques (1801), Ori- 
gine des Langues (1801), and Lacographie ou écriture laconique, 
aussi vite que la parole (1811). Having alienated members of 
the Jewish establishment, he was not invited to participate 
in the Assembly of Jewish Notables convened by Napoleon 
in 1806. Government ministers, however, consulted him pri- 
vately. 

Hourwitz proudly carried his Jewish identity wherever 
he went and fought for his vision of Jewish equality in France, 
defending the texts as well as the ethical integrity of Judaism. 
Although he frequently accused rabbis and lay leaders of will- 
fully thwarting the economic, political, and intellectual well- 
being of his fellow Jews, he defiantly rejected the need for a 
Jewish regeneration. He argued in his Apologie that it is the 
Christians whom one must regenerate. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: EF. Malino, A Jew in the French Revolu- 
tion (1996); idem, Un Juif rebelle dans la Révolution et sous Empire 


(2000). 
[Frances Malino (24 ed.)] 


HOUSEMAN (Hauseman), JOHN (1902-1988), U.S. theatri- 
cal producer and director. Born in Bucharest, the son of a Jew- 
ish father and English mother, Houseman began his career in 
the USS. theater in 1934. His productions include Four Saints in 
Three Acts (1934), Valley Forge (1935), a Haitian Macbeth (for 
the Federal Negro Theater Project, 1935), Hamlet with Leslie 
Howard (1936), and a modern-dress Julius Caesar (1937) at the 
Mercury Theater which he had cofounded with Orson Welles. 
He was artistic director of the Shakespeare Festival in Stratford 
(1956-59), taught at the University of California, Los Angeles, 
and in 1965 he became director of the new drama division of 
the Juilliard School of Music, New York. 

In the early 1970s (and in his early 70s!), Houseman be- 
came a movie star, winning an Academy Award for Best Sup- 
porting Actor in The Paper Chase (1973). Houseman went on 
to appear in many films, including Rollerball (1975), Three Days 
of the Condor (1975), Wholly Moses (1980), Ghost Story (1981), 
and Another Woman (1988). 

[Jonathan Licht (2™4 ed.)] 


HOUSE OF ISRAEL COMMUNITY. The House of Israel 
community of Sefwi Wiawso and Sefwi Sui in western Ghana 
is a newly developing Jewish community. Fifty families prac- 
tice Judaism and claim that their ancestors, the Sefwi, were 
descendants of Jews who migrated south through the Ivory 
Coast, perhaps originally from Timbuktu (see *Zakhor), 
bringing with them ancient Jewish observances. 
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The community was born in 1976 after a Ghanaian named 
Aaron Ahotre Toakyirafa had a vision that convinced him that 
his Sefwi ancestors had a direct link to ancient Jews and were 
descended from one of the Lost Tribes. He reportedly remem- 
bered that before the arrival of Christian missionaries, the 
Sefwi had strictly adhered to Jewish beliefs, just like ancient 
Jews, according to the Torah. From that time, the members 
of the Sefwi Sui and Sefwi Wiawso community began to learn 
about Jewish practices and the Hebrew language, notably with 
the help of American-based organizations, observing kashrut 
and building a synagogue. Most members of the community 
are young and this first generation of Ghanaian Jews would 
like to convert formally. 

The House of Israel community is part of an interna- 
tional network of newly developed Jewish groups in Africa 
(*Tutsi, *Ibo) inspired by symbolic uses of Judaism. The myth 
of the Ten Lost Tribes of Israel revived by the rescue of the 
*Beta Israel of Ethiopia has served as a means of self-identi- 
fication for these groups, which together constitute a sort of 
marginal Judaism. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Primack, Jews in Places You Never Thought 
Of (1998); T. Parfitt and E. Trevisan-Semi, Judaising Movements: Stud- 


ies in the Margins of Judaism (2002). 
[Tudor Parfitt (2™4 ed.)] 


HOUSE OF THE FOREST OF LEBANON (Heb. 1Y? 1°23 
yan, Beit Yaar ha-Levanon), one of the buildings included 
the complex of Solomon's palace in Jerusalem; probably served 
as the entrance to the king’s palace. The building was named 
for its cedar pillars, which were imported from Mt. Lebanon 
and resembled a forest. The Bible describes the house as a large 
rectangular building (100 x 50 cubits), divided by four (or 
three, according to Lx x) rows of pillars, with an upper story 
of chambers distributed in rows of 15 (1 Kings 7:2-5). 
Scholars have sought to explain the function and pri- 
mary purpose of the house. Several scholars maintain that the 
house served as a royal guardhouse, containing rooms used 
as arsenals; this is attested by 1 Kings 10:17-21 and Isaiah 22:8. 
Various references are made to the golden shields of the guard 
(11 Chron. 9:16) and the precious golden vessels (11 Chron. 
9:20) which were kept in the house. R. de Vaux (Les Livres 
des Rois (1949), 48) believes that the house was used as a foyer 
for festive processions connected with court life, and that the 
royal guard was stationed there. Though the exact purpose of 
the building is not certain, it is most likely that the technical 
innovation of its style, rather than the particular importance 
of the building itself, made it a subject for biblical elaboration. 
It has been suggested that Solomon's structure is of the build- 
ing type known in ancient Syria as bit hilani. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: I.Benzinger, in: Marti, Kurzer Handkom- 
mentar zum Alten Testament (1899), 385f.; G. Richter, in: zDPv, 40 
(1917), 172 ff.; K. Watzinger, Denkmdler Paldstinas, 1 (1933-35), 95-973 
K. Moehlenbrink, Der Tempel Salomos (1932), 49 ff.; R. de Vaux, Les 


Livres des Rois (1949), 48. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Cogan, 1 Kings 
(2000), 254-58. 
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HOUSTON, port and industrial center in southeastern 
Texas. Population (est. 2003), 2,009,690; Jewish population, 
45,000. 


Early History 

Houston was founded in 1836; it is not known when the first 
Jew arrived, but there are records of several who came during 
the early years of settlement. Eugene Chimene is often cited 
as the first Jew in Houston, but he is not listed until the 1860 
census, and information about him there makes the date of 
his arrival unlikely to be before 1850. Jacob de *Cordova came 
to Houston in 1837, and Michael Seeligson was there in 1839. 
Lewis A. Levy came between 1837 and 1842, and Henry Wie- 
ner, Isaac Coleman, and Maurice Levy arrived in the early 
1840s. The earliest available census is from 1850, and a pos- 
sible 17 Jewish adults out of a population of 1863 can be iden- 
tified; in 1860 the figures were 68 out of a total of 3,768. The 
majority of these Jews were merchants and clerks who oper- 
ated stores selling clothing and food, luxuries, and necessities, 
both wholesale and retail. From their advertisements it is evi- 
dent that they often formed and broke partnerships and had 
business dealings with each other. These Houston Jews were 
reported to be “comfortably situated” and “in a prosperous pe- 
cuniary condition” by contemporary sources. The 1860 census 
indicated that approximately 60% of these Jews were landown- 
ers (as compared with about 25% of other immigrant groups), 
but there were also some Jews listed with no personal and real 
estate. Socially, Houston Jews were active in the Masons and 
in the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, an organization 
which Jacob de Cordova is credited with establishing in Texas, 
as well as founding the first chapter in Houston. 

The earliest tombstone in the Houston cemetery is dated 
December 10, 1854, so the cemetery was either established then 
or sometime between 1852 and 1854. The Jews were informally 
organized in Houston until 1855 when a Hebrew Benevolent 
Society was founded. The Occident heralded its organization 
as the first “regular Jewish Society in the state of Texas.” On 
May 8, 1859, the first congregation, Beth Israel, was estab- 
lished, and in August of that year its synagogue, a wooden 
structure in the middle of the city, was dedicated. Beth Israel 
was begun as an Orthodox synagogue according to the Polish 
minhag, even though the majority of Jews in Houston were 
of German origin. 

In 1856 a home was converted into a synagogue and in 
1860 the Orthodox Beth Israel congregation was formed, with 
Z. Emmich acting as its first rabbi, cantor, and ritual slaugh- 
terer. In 1866 it appeared as one of the ten “churches” listed in 
the Houston City Directory. The congregation’s first building 
was erected in 1870. The city then had a population of 9,382, 
of whom 245 were Jews. That population would almost double 
only 7 years later, to 471. The last decades of the 19 century 
witnessed the beginnings of Jewish immigration to Houston 
from Eastern Europe, replacing the earlier German one. As 
Beth Israel congregation became more liberal in outlook, two 
new Orthodox congregations were formed: the largely Gali- 
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cian Dorshe Tov, and the Russian-Polish Adath Yeshurun, 
both of which merged as Congregation Adath Yeshurun in 
1891. The first B’nai B'rith lodge and a Hebrew Free Loan So- 
ciety were organized, along with the beginnings of a YMHA. 
The new immigrants mostly entered the retail trade as ped- 
dlers and shopkeepers, although there were also several bank- 
ers among them, as well as dealers in cotton and commodities. 
Henry S. Fox was one of the founders of the Houston Cotton 
Exchange, Morris Levy was a member of the first Houston 
Ship Channel Company, and Ed Klein established Houston's 
first department store. 


Twentieth Century 

The turn of the century inaugurated a period of rapid growth 
in the Jewish community, spurred on by the 1900 hurricane 
that drove many Jewish inhabitants inland from the Texas 
coast, and by the implementation of the *Galveston Plan. The 
city’s first Jewish newspaper, The Jewish Herald, went into pub- 
lication in 1908. New synagogues were established and Jew- 
ish institutional life expanded, with such new organizations 
as a Bikur Cholim society, Workmen's Circle (1915), Zionist 
Federation (1903), United Jewish Charities (1914), and the 
weekly Jewish Herald (1908). The large military installations 
near Houston during World War 1 brought an influx of Jewish 
servicemen, many of whom remained in the city after their 
discharge. In 1917 the Jewish population of Houston was put 
at 5,000. By 1920 it had jumped to 10,000, close to seven per- 
cent of the city’s total. The leading figure in the Jewish com- 
munity during much of this period was Rabbi Henry Barn- 
ston, who accepted the Beth Israel pulpit in 1900 and for the 
next 45 years presided over the congregation. Judge Henry J. 
Dannenbaum was nationally active in the fight against white 
slavery and served the city in its civic life, along with partici- 
pation in Jewish communal affairs. 


Post-World War 1 

Houston's Jewish community grew at a slower pace between 
the two world wars, reaching an estimated 13,500 in 1941. Ku 
Klux Klan activity in the area during the 1920s and 1930s dis- 
couraged Jews from entering civic and political life, with the 
growing professional class reluctant to fight back and the small 
merchants afraid to stand out. Beth El, Texas’ first Conser- 
vative congregation, was formed in 1924. In 1927 Rabbi A.I. 
Schechter became leader of Adath Yeshurun; among his ac- 
complishments was the organization of the Texas Kallah, an 
association of Texas rabbis which meets annually. The Jewish 
Community Council was organized during these years, with 
Max H. Nathan as its first president. An annual United Jew- 
ish Campaign was instituted under the Council's direction. A 
charitable foundation left to the community by Pauline Sterne 
Wolff helped support many of Houston's Jewish institutions 
in the years to come. Religiously, the drift in the Jewish com- 
munity was toward Reform. A unique event in national Jewish 
life occurred in Houston in 1943 when a radically anti-Zionist 
majority at Congregation Beth Israel, the city’s largest, passed 
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a resolution of “Basic Principles” that excluded from the con- 
gregation all members professing an interest in Zionism. A mi- 
nority of dissenters withdrew from the congregation to form 
a new synagogue, Emanu El. Beth Israel eliminated the “Basic 
Principles” from its membership application only in 1967. 


Post-World War 11 

The growth of Houston's Jewish community after World War 11 
did not keep pace with the phenomenal growth of the city 
as a whole, so that by 1970 the Jewish percentage in the total 
population had declined to less than two percent. To an extent 
this may be attributed to the fact that, more than elsewhere in 
the United States, large chain stores and distribution outlets 
in Houston have eliminated the traditional Jewish role of the 
individual entrepreneur. Nevertheless, Houston has remained 
a city rich in Jewish organizations. Among other institutions 
were a 12-story Jewish Institute for Medical Research, and a 
$3,500,000 Jewish Community Center. In 1967 the Houston 
Commission for Jewish Education was formed to coordinate 
Jewish educational activities. 

Unlike neighboring Galveston, which had a number of 
Jewish mayors, few Houstonian Jews participated in local po- 
litical life. The first Jew to be elected to political office in Hous- 
ton in the 20" century was Richard Gottlieb, who was chosen 
to the city council in 1969. Jews have been more prominent 
in business, among them Joe Weingarten, one of the pioneers 
in the supermarket field, Simon Sakowitz, one of Houston's 
leading merchants, and M.M. Feld, an industrialist. In the 
field of education, Norman Hackerman became president of 
Rice University in 1970 and Joseph Melnick, one of the world’s 
leading virologists, was dean of the graduate research depart- 
ment of the Baylor College of Medicine. Maurice Hirsch was 
for many years chairman of the Houston Symphony Society. 
D.H. White (d. 1972) edited and published the weekly Jewish 
Herald- Voice. 

[Jack Segal / D.H. White] 
Developments 1970-2005 
The 1970s saw a tremendous growth in Houston's Jewish com- 
munity, which grew from 25,000 to 45,000. The growth was 
a reflection of the boom in the Houston economy that lasted 
through the mid-1980s. With the growth, the Jews moved be- 
yond the Southwest Houston corridor, the traditional site for 
Jewish communal institutions that reflected the concentration 
of Jewish families. The 1970s and 1980s also saw tremendous 
growth in Jewish institutions. 

By 1995, the Houston Jewish community had five Jewish 
day schools with an enrollment of over 1,000 children. More 
than 3,000 children participated in other forms of Jewish ed- 
ucation throughout the community. 

In the mid-1990s the community had 30 congregations 
representing every stream of Judaism and geographically lo- 
cated in all corners of the city. 

Houston’s Jewish Home for the Aged, now called Seven 
Acres Jewish Geriatric Center, evolved into a 290-bed nurs- 
ing home and day care facility. Houston’s Jewish Community 
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Center had four locations: the Weingarten Building in South- 
west Houston, a specialized facility providing early childhood 
services, a campsite for day and resident camping, and a sat- 
ellite facility in West Houston. 

The Jewish Federation of Greater Houston raised 
$8,000,000 annually through the United Jewish Campaign. 
Through the 1980s and 1990s, the Jewish Federation raised $3 
million for neighborhood renewal in Israel and in excess of 
$10 million for the rescue and resettlement of Jews from the 
former Soviet Union. 

A Commission on Jewish Continuity implemented spe- 
cial programs targeted at enhancing Jewish identity and affili- 
ation. Houston is home to a $6 million Holocaust Education 
Center and Memorial Museum, opened in 1996. The museum 
features a permanent exhibit telling the stories of Holocaust 
survivors living in the Houston area. It has served as a regional 
educational center, drawing visitors from Louisiana as well as 
Texas and educating in Spanish as well as English. 

The Jewish community of Houston has grown to incor- 
porate many different traditions and branches. In the early 21°t 
century it was one of the largest Jewish communities in the 
South and continued to contribute to the cultural and eco- 


nomic life of the region. 
[Benjamin Paul (2"¢ ed.)] 


HOVAH (third century c.£.), wife of R. *Huna, the head of 
the Sura academy. Hovah is mentioned only twice in the Tal- 
mud - each case in connection with acts of doubtful halakhic 
propriety: She shaved her children’s heads (Naz. 57b) and she 
looked after her husband’s sheep although sheep were not 
supposed to be bred in Babylonia (BK 80a). Each time, R. 
Adda b. Ahavah - who had a reputation for uncompromis- 
ing piety as well as miraculous powers (Ber. 20a; Ta’an. 20b; 
et al.) - pronounced a malediction against her: “Hovah will 
[or shall] bury her children” As long as Adda was alive, none 
of the children she bore to R. Huna survived. Since many of 
Huna’s children are known to have survived, Hyman suggests 
that Hovah was probably his second wife. However, she could 
equally have been his first or only wife, and the surviving chil- 
dren could have been born after R. Adda’s death. The vocaliza- 
tion of Hovah’s name is uncertain. Since Hovah means “guilt” 
or “debt,” it is more likely to have been Hubbah or (according 
to Ms. M in BK 80a) Hibbah (“love”). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 1, 343. 


[Moses Aberbach] 


HOWARD, LESLIE (Leslie Steiner; 1893-1943), British ac- 
tor. Born in London of Hungarian Jewish parents, Howard 
started as a bank clerk and made his first appearance on the 
stage in 1918. He subsequently acted in many plays in London 
and New York and started film work in 1930. On the screen he 
came to typify British upper-class urbanity. His most famous 
role was in Gone With the Wind (1939), where he played Ashley 
Wilkes: few filmgoers unfamiliar with Howard's background 
could have guessed that this archetypal Southern gentleman 
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was played by an actor of Hungarian Jewish background. 
Howard also starred in The Scarlet Pimpernel (1933), Pygma- 
lion (1938), and Pimpernel Smith (1941). He was killed when 
the plane in which he was flying from Lisbon in 1943 was shot 
down by the Germans. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


HOWARD, MICHAEL (1941-_), British politician. Born in 
South Wales, Michael Howard is the son of Romanian Jewish 
immigrants originally named Hirsch who ran a small shop in 
Llanelli. Howard was educated at Llanelli Grammar School 
and at Cambridge University, where he was president of the 
Cambridge Union. A barrister who became a Q.c. in 1982, 
Howard entered Parliament in 1983. On the right of the party, 
Howard first entered Margaret Thatcher's government as a ju- 
nior minister in 1985. When John Major became prime minis- 
ter in November 1990, Howard became employment minister, 
with a seat in the cabinet. He retained a place in the Conserva- 
tive cabinet until Major’s government lost office in 1997, mov- 
ing to the Environment Ministry in April 1992 and to the se- 
nior position of home secretary in May 1993. Howard’s hard 
line on crime proved both successful and popular, although 
his deputy minister Anne Widdicombe (herself on the right 
of the party) famously said in May 1997 that there was “some- 
thing of the night” in his personality. After the Conservatives’ 
disastrous loss at the May 1997 general election, Howard was 
an unsuccessful candidate to succeed John Major. In Novem- 
ber 2003, however, Howard was elected leader of the British 
Conservative Party, the first Jewish leader of a government or 
opposition party in Britain in the 20" century. (Sir Herbert 
*Samuel was leader of the minority Liberal Party from 1931 to 
1935.) Howard’s Jewish origins do not appear to have been a 
factor in his election; unlike many Anglo-Jewish leaders, and 
perhaps because he comes from South Wales rather than a ma- 
jor center of Anglo-Jewish life, Howard has not been particu- 
larly close to the Jewish community, although his Jewish back- 
ground is well-known and he has often referred to his origins 
as the son of immigrants. Howard resigned as party leader in 
2005 following the Conservative election defeat. 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 


HOWARD, MOE, SHEMP, and CURLY (Moses Horwitz, 
1897-1975; Samuel Horwitz, 1895-1955; and Jerome Horwitz, 
1903-1952), U.S. actors/comedians. The Brothers Howard, later 
known as the Three Stooges, were born in Brooklyn, New York 
and raised by their parents, real estate entrepreneur Jennie 
Horwitz and clothing cutter Solomon Horwitz. The evolu- 
tion of the Three Stooges can be traced back to the vaudeville 
partnership between Moe and his childhood friend Ted Healy. 
Healy would perform on stage while Moe harassed him from 
the audience until slapstick chaos ensued. Shemp soon joined 
the act and, in 1925, they recruited a violinist by the name of 
Larry Fine to form Ted Healy & His Stooges. The act proved 
a tremendous success. They first made their Broadway debut 
in Earl Carrol’s Vanities and then their Hollywood debut in 
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the 1930s Soup to Nuts. Soon thereafter, Shemp left the group 
to pursue a solo career and the vacancy was filled by the 
youngest Howard, Curly, whose contribution to the team was 
invaluable. From 1934 to 1970 the comic trio churned out over 
190 short films and 13 features for Columbia. Characterized 
by slapstick mayhem, the films featured Moe as the group's 
abusive boss, Larry as the sycophantic middleman, and Curly 
as the unwitting patsy. In 1946, Curly suffered a debilitating 
stroke and was replaced by his brother, Shemp, who performed 
with the troupe until his death in 1955. Although the studio 
brought in Joe DeRita to fill Curly’s shoes, The Stooges were 
fading by the late 1950s. In 1959, Columbia released the old 
Stooges shorts on television to a new generation of fans and 
the group experienced a full-fledged comeback, allowing the 
act to continue until 1970, when Larry suffered a stroke that 
left him incapacitated and led to Moe’s retirement. 


[Max Joseph (2"4 ed.)] 


HOWE, IRVING (1920-1993), US. literary and social critic, 
editor. It is fair to say that Howe changed the tone and depth 
of American literary and social criticism. Like those of ap- 
proximately his generation, Alfred *Kazin, and the often or- 
nery but dedicated writer and social thinker Paul *Goodman, 
he was a presence. Born in the Bronx, New York City, and a 
child in the Great Depression, Howe made a moral use of the 
poverty around him. He brought the ethical values of a secu- 
larized Judaism and socialism (both of which emphasize the 
dignity of humankind, justice, freedom, and satisfaction of 
necessary, rational wants) into his examination of American 
culture and politics. He pointed out that socialism was his 
“regulative idea” and, as his studies of Yiddish culture indi- 
cated, exaltation — but not evasion — of the human condition 
was a demanded component of the literary imagination. He 
attended City College when its reputation as an arena of intel- 
lectual student debate and discussion was notable. After leav- 
ing the Army, he soon turned his attention to writing pieces 
for journals. He wrote critical studies of the works of Thomas 
Hardy, Edith Wharton, and Sherwood Anderson, and received 
attention as a critic because of his attempts to view literature 
in its social context, an approach that was the subject of his 
book, Politics and the Novel (1957). In 1970, he edited Essential 
Works of Socialism and in 1984 he edited Alternatives: Propos- 
als for America from the Democratic Left. Howe also took an 
interest in Yiddish literature, particularly that reflecting the 
immigrant experience in the United States, and he was coed- 
itor with Eliezer Greenberg of A Treasury of Yiddish Stories 
(1954) and A Treasury of Yiddish Poetry (1969). With Green- 
berg, he also edited Voices from the Yiddish: Essays, Memoirs, 
Diaries (1972) and I.L. Peretz: Selected Stories (1974), and with 
Ruth Wisse, The Best of Sholom Aleichem (1979). After 1954, 
he was an editor of the liberal-socialist publication Dissent. A 
moderate socialist himself, equally critical of the American 
political establishment and of more radical leftist challenges 
to it, Howe was coauthor of The American Communist Party 
(1957) and editor of The Basic Writings of Trotsky (1963). In 
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1979 there appeared his Celebrations and Attacks. Thirty Years 
of Literary and Cultural Commentary. Howe’s autobiography, 
A Margin of Hope, appeared in 1982. His magisterial World 
of Our Fathers (with the assistance of Kenneth Libo, 1976) 
explored the culture and politics of East European Jewry in 
New York. A companion work, also with Kenneth Libo, How 
We Lived: A Documentary History of Immigrant Jews in Amer- 
ica, 1880-1930, was published in 1979. His Selected Writings 
1950-1990 was published in 1990, and A Critic’s Notebook ap- 
peared posthumously in 1994. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Alexander, Irving Howe: Socialist, 
Critic, Jew (1998); J. Rodden (ed.), Irving Howe and the Critics (2005); 
G. Sorin, Irving Howe: A Life of Passionate Dissent (2002). 


[Hillel Halkin / Lewis Fried (24 ed.)] 


HOZIN, ZEDAKAH BEN SAADIAH (1699-1773), Baghdad 
rabbi and talmudist. Hozin was born in Syria, and in 1743 was 
appointed rabbi of Baghdad, where he did much to spread the 
study of Torah. He introduced many regulations which were 
adopted by the Jews of Iraq, among them the ruling that preg- 
nant and nursing women are not to fast on Tishah be-Av be- 
cause of the heat generally prevailing at that time of the year. 
He left many books in manuscript, among them Zedakah u- 
Mishpat, consisting of hundreds of responsa on all aspects 
of Jewish law, some of which were published in 1926 with an 
introduction and notes by Isaac *Nissim; responsa Maaseh 
Zedakah and Me’il Zedakah; an extensive work on Maimo- 
nides, the Tur, and the Beit Yosef; and Avodat ha-Zedakah, 
homiletical comments on the Torah. Some of Zedakah’s no- 
vellae are quoted in the books of his disciples. Zedakah died 
in Baghdad during a plague. His son, Moses, wrote piyyutim, 
many of which gained wide circulation in Iraq and adjacent 
countries. Among his piyyutim is the well-known Melekh Goel 
u-Moshia, printed in many Passover Haggadot, prayer books, 
and collections of piyyutim. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Assaf, in: Zion Meassef, 6 (1934), 97; 99-101; 
A. Ben-Jacob, Yehudei Bavel (1965), index; D. Sassoon, A History of 
the Jews in Baghdad (1949), 113-20. 
[Abraham Ben-Yaacob] 


°HRABANUS (Rabanus) MAURUS (776-856), abbot in 
Fulda and archbishop of Mainz from 847. Although he did not 
know Hebrew himself, this distinguished scholar and author 
possessed a sound knowledge of Jewish biblical exegesis. He 
derived this not only from patristic sources, which contained 
a considerable amount of material of this kind, but especially 
from a Jewish work of biblical exegesis which was probably 
contemporary; he quotes this in numerous places in his own 
works, calling it Hebraeus moderni temporis. It is probable 
that Hrabanus received the assistance of Jews in unraveling 
the Hebrew text of this work. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Blumenkranz, Auteurs chrétiens latins... 
(1963), 174-5; idem, Juifs et chrétiens... (1960), 48; E Cayre, Patrolo- 


gie, 2 (1945); 372. 
[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 
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HRANICE (Ger. Maehrisch-Weisskirchen; Heb. 7720 
spr), town in Moravia, Czech Republic. According to tra- 
dition Jews settled there between 1475 and 1553, but the first 
documentary mention dates from 1644. Among the Jewish 
settlers were refugees from the *Chmielnicki massacres (1648) 
and cattle dealers who passed through the town on their way 
to the Moravian markets. The number of Jewish families per- 
mitted to reside in the town by the *Familiants Law was 120; 
115 families lived there in 1753. From 659 persons in 1830, the 
community grew to 802 in 1857, but then declined to 582 in 
1869, 522 in 1880, and 462 in 1900. The greater number of Jews 
lived in the Christian part of the town. After 1848 the Jewish 
community was constituted as one of the *politische Gemein- 
den. In 1930 the community numbered 192 persons (1.8% of 
the total population). Those still remaining in 1942 were de- 
ported to Nazi extermination camps. Fourteen Jews returned 
to the town after World War 11. A religious congregation was 
revived but did not remain active. Its prayer room was in use 
until 1969. Synagogue appurtenances were sent to the Central 
Jewish Museum in Prague. The synagogue, built in 1863-64, 
served from 1943 as the municipal museum. Julius Freud, the 
brother of Sigmund Freud, is buried in the local cemetery. 
Natives of Hranice included the German apostate writer, J.J. 
David; the Jewish scholar, Isaac Hirsch *Weiss; the editor of 
the Jewish Encyclopedia, Isidore *Singer; and the advocate of 
Reform, Aaron *Chorin. The community gave its name to the 
Reinitz families. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rabbinowicz-Wachstein, in: H. Gold (ed.), 
Juden und Judengemeinden Maehrens (1929), 381-5; I.H. Weiss, Zikhro- 
notai (1895), 13-18 and passim. 


[Meir Lamed / Yeshayahu Jelinek (274 ed.)] 


HROZNETIN (Czech Hroznétin; Ger. Lichtenstadt, Heb. 
w>), town in N.W. Bohemia, Czech Republic. The presence 
of Jews in Hroznetin is first documented in 1503. In the 17% 
and 18" centuries it was one of the most important communi- 
ties in Bohemia and seat of the primator of Bohemian Jewry, 
Abraham Aaron *Lichtenstadt. It is frequently mentioned in 
responsa of this time and among Jews who regularly attended 
the *Leipzig fair. Hroznetin Jews had business connections 
with nearby *Carlsbad, where some of them lived illegally, lay- 
ing the foundation for the later community. Lichtenstadt, and 
the Hebrew abbreviation Lash, occur frequently as a family 
name. In 1570, 16 Jewish families lived in Hroznetin, in 1708 
the community numbered 298; 47 families were recorded in 
1724, 457 persons in 1857 (29% of the total population), 77 in 
1869, 44 in 1921, and 7 in 1932. The community ceased to ex- 
ist before World War 11. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Treixler, in H. Gold (ed.), Die Juden und 
Judengemeinden Boehmens in Vergangenheit und Gegenwart (1934), 
378-82; I. Ziegler, Dokumente zur Geschichte der Juden in Karlsbad 
(1913), 29 and passim; S. Krauss, in: Zeitschrift fuer die Geschichte 
der Juden in der Tschechoslowakei, 2 (1931/32), 147-9; M. Lamed, in: 


BLBI, 8 (1965), 302-11. 
[Jan Herman] 
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HRUBIESZOW, town in Lublin province, Poland. The first 
information about Jewish settlement in Hrubieszow dates 
from 1444. Two Jewish merchants are mentioned in 1456 as 
court purveyors. In 1578 the Jews were authorized by charter 
to reside in any part of the town, to engage in their customary 
professions, and to establish a synagogue. In the same year a 
Jew Abraham obtained the contract for distilling in the town. 
By agreement with the clergy in Hrubieszow in 1678 the Jews 
had to pay annual imposts to the ecclesiastical authorities. The 
community suffered from the disasters of the *Chmielnicki 
massacres of 1648-49, and in 1672 from the Tatar incursions. 
Twenty-seven Jewish houses and the smaller synagogue were 
destroyed in a fire in 1736. The leaders of the community and 
its rabbis were active on the *Council of the Four Lands. The 
main occupation of the Hrubieszow Jews was trade in agri- 
cultural products. In the second half of the 19 century they 
expanded into industry and the building trades. The first 
Jewish-run hospital in Poland was inaugurated in 1818, a new 
synagogue in 1874, and an old age home in 1905. The Hasidim 
were active from the early 19"* century, and between the world 
wars the Zionists, Bund, and Agudat Israel were also active. 
Many emigrated in the post-World War 1 economic crisis. 
The Jewish population numbered 709 in 1765, 3,276 in 1856, 
5,352 (out of 10,636) in 1897, 5,679 (out of 9,568) in 1921, and 


7500 in 1939. 
[Nathan Michael Gelber] 


Holocaust Period 

The German army entered on Sept. 15, 1939, and immediately 
organized a series of pogroms. Ten days later the Germans 
withdrew and the Soviet army occupied the town, but after 
a fortnight returned it to the Germans, according to a new 
Soviet-German agreement. Over 2,000 Jews, having experi- 
enced the Nazi terror, left together with the withdrawing So- 
viet army. On December 2, 1939 1,000 Jews from Hrubieszow 
and 1,100 from Chelm were led on a death March to the Bug 
River, where 1,500 died. In early 1940, around 6,000 Jews in- 
cluding refugees were confined to a ghetto. In early June 1942 
Jews concentrated in Belz were driven in a 31 mi. (60 km.) 
death march to Hrubieszow. Those who could not continue 
on the way were shot by the ss guards. All the others, after 
a short stay in a camp established outside Hrubieszow were 
deported along with about 3,000 Jews from Hrubieszow, to 
the *Sobibor death camp and exterminated. The second de- 
portation from Hrubieszow took place on October 28, 1942, 
when 2,500 Jews were deported to Sobibor and exterminated. 
Around 400 who resisted were executed at the Jewish cem- 
etery and the last 160 Jews were sent to a forced labor camp 
in Budzyn, where almost all of them perished due to the sub- 
human conditions. 


RESISTANCE. On the outskirts of Hrubieszow the Jewish 
underground, mostly members of the Zionist youth move- 
ments from the *Warsaw ghetto, tried to organize one of the 
first Jewish partisan bases as early as the summer of 1941. The 
attempt failed mainly due to a lack of support from the local 
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peasant population. Hundreds of Jews succeeded in fleeing 
from Hrubieszow during the deportations, and found refuge 
in the forests. Many of them joined resistance groups, some- 
times in faraway places, e.g., Solomon Brand who became one 
of the leading organizers of the Jewish resistance in Vilna, and 
Arieh Perec (known as Leon Porecki) who became a captain 
in the Polish underground Home Army during the Warsaw 
uprising. The Jewish community in Hrubieszow was not re- 
constituted after the war. 
[Stefan Krakowski] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.B. Weinryb, in: MGwyJ, 77 (1933), 277; idem, 
Neueste Wirtschaftsgeschichte der Juden in Russland und Polen (1934), 
index; I.L. Schiper (ed.), Dzieje handlu zydowskiégo na ziemiach pol- 
skich (1937), index; Yaari, in: Ks, 20 (1943/44), 219-28; B. Yanover, 
Adam be-Iro (1947); B. Kaplinsky (ed.), Pinkas Hrubieszow (Eng., 
Heb., Yid., 1962). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: PK. 


HUARTE DE SAN JUAN, JUAN (also known as Juan de 
Dios Huarte of Navarra; 1529-1589), Navarrese author and 
physician of presumed Marrano descent. His principal work, 
Examen de ingenios para las ciencias (Baeza, 1557; The Exam- 
ination of Men's Wits..., London, 1594), assigns vocations to 
men according to their temperament and nature. In this study, 
Huarte de San Juan stated that men are children of their works 
and that their role in life should depend on personal qualities 
rather than on inherited position. He originated the theory 
of professional aptitude and established the thesis of the cor- 
relation of temperament and talent, minimizing the effects of 
apprenticeship, habit, and vocation on intellectual aptitude 
and efficiency. The theory of his Converso identity is based 
on the fact that his surname is found among Navarrese Juda- 
izers. Huarte de San Juan displays notable sympathy for the 
Jewish people and expresses his belief that the Jews are pecu- 
liarly suited to the medical profession. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Caro Baroja, Los Judios en la Espana mod- 
erna y contempordnea, 1 (1962), 93; 3 (1962), 274; A. Farinelli, Dos ex- 
céntricos: Christobal de Villalon, El doctor Juan Huarte (1936). 


[Kenneth R. Scholberg] 


HUBERMAN, BRONISLAW (1882-1947), violinist and 
founder of the *Israel Philharmonic Orchestra. Born in Cze- 
stochowa, Poland, Huberman was a child prodigy in Warsaw. 
At the age of 10, he played before the emperor Francis Joseph 
in Vienna and for the violinist Joseph *Joachim in Berlin. 
In 1893 he began playing in the main cities of Europe. An 
appearance with the famous soprano Adelina Patti led to many 
other engagements, and in 1896 he played the Brahms vio- 
lin concerto in the presence of the composer. From then on 
Huberman was a celebrity. He played on Paganini’s violin in 
Genoa in 1908 and was a frequent soloist in the concert halls 
of Germany. When the Nazis introduced their measures 
against Jews in 1933, the German conductor Furtwaengler 
nevertheless invited Huberman to appear with him. Huber- 
man refused and later gave his reasons in the English news- 
paper the Manchester Guardian, accusing the German intel- 
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lectuals of having silently acquiesced in the actions of the 
Nazis. 

Huberman made several appearances in Palestine and in 
1936 assembled in Tel Aviv a number of experienced refugee 
musicians, raised the financial backing, and founded the Pal- 
estine Orchestra (later the Israel Philharmonic Orchestra). He 
thus created the basis for a full-fledged concert life in Israel. 
Arturo Toscanini agreed to conduct the opening concerts in 
December 1936, and the orchestra immediately acquired in- 
ternational standing. In October 1937, Huberman suffered a 
serious hand injury in a plane accident over Sumatra. It was 
not until late in 1938 that he was able to play with his orches- 
tra, and he saw it for the last time in 1940. War and travel dif- 
ficulties prevented him from visiting Palestine again. In 1946 
he sustained a fall which necessitated a delicate operation. He 
died in Switzerland while preparing for further concert ap- 
pearances. 

Huberman used his great technique not merely for dis- 
play. He made it the means of evoking musical significance 
through personal expression. He wrote on problems of the 
violin virtuoso, and also on political matters. Between the 
two world wars he was active on behalf of the Pan-Europa 
movement. His papers and his musical estate were given to 
the Central Music Library in Tel Aviv. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: MGG; Riemann-Gurlitt; Grove’s Dict; An 


Orchestra Is Born, a Monument to Bronislaw Huberman (compiled 


by I. Ibbeken, 1969). 
[Uri (Erich) Toeplitz] 


HUBES, ROZET (1959-_), Turkish actress and director. Born 
in *Istanbul and a graduate of Istanbul University and the Is- 
tanbul Municipality Conservatory, Department of Theater, 
Hubes started acting in 1976 in the Jewish community’s cul- 
tural groups and from 1986 she began her professional career 
in Istanbul's municipality theaters. In 1988 she started work- 
ing in the Kenter Theater of Istanbul. In 1991 she returned to 
the municipality theaters. She also acted in various television 
serials and in two films. She is the recipient of several awards: 
In 2001-2 she received the Ismet Kiintay award for best actress 
and in 2003-4 she shared the Afife Jale and Sadri Alisik best 
actress awards with another actress. She also directed plays for 
the Istanbul Jewish community’s cultural groups. 


[Rifat Bali (2™4 ed.)] 


HUD. (1) In the Koran, Hud is the collective noun for Jews 
(Sura 2:105, 129, 134, 62:6), and the root hwd in two forms de- 
notes the belief in Judaism (Sura 2:59; 4:48; 158-60, and see 
*Yahtid, Yahiid (i)). (2) The apostle Hid was the earliest of the 
five apostles to be sent to the Arabs; the other four were Salih, 
*Abraham, Shu‘ayb (*Jethro), and *Muhammad (e.g., Sura 
7:63-71; 11:52-64). Some commentators occasionally identify 
Hid with Eber (cf. Gen. 11:14). Hid rebuked the tribe of ‘Ad, 
to whom he was sent, but they did not listen to his words and 
were all annihilated, with the exception of Hid and a few of 
his followers (Sura 11:61). The assumption has long since been 
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raised that Hid was an allegorical figure who emerged as a 
result of the influence of Judaism. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: “Hid,” in £18”, 3 (1971), 537-38 (incl. bibl.); 
I. Eisenberg (ed.), Qis@i, Qisas (1922), 102-3; A. Geiger, Was hat Mo- 
hammed aus dem Judenthume aufgenommen? (1833), 111-7; Tha‘labi, 


Qisas (13561), 51-55. 
[Haim Zew Hirschberg] 


HUDSON, STEPHEN (pseudonym of Sydney Alfred Schiff; 
1868-1944), English novelist. Hudson's talents first emerged in 
War-Time Silhouettes (1916) and he gained recognition at the 
age of 50 with the psychological novel, Richard Kurt (1919). A 
friend of *Proust, he also translated that author's Le temps re- 
trouvé, as Time Regained (1931). His other works include Rich- 
ard, Myrtle and I (1926) and The Other Side (1937). Hudson’s 
wife, Violet Zillah Beddington (1874-1962), was a sister of the 
writer Ada *Leverson. Hudson was also known for financially 
aiding the poet Isaac *Rosenberg during World War 1, and for 
his friendship with T.S. Eliot, Katherine Mansfield, and other 
leading British writers. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


HUDSON COUNTY, county in N.E. New Jersey. Despite its 
proximity to New York City, Hudson County is not known to 
have been settled by Jews before the middle of the 19 cen- 
tury. The first synagogue, Congregation Ephraim, was founded 
in 1872 in Jersey City, where the first Jewish family arrived 
in 1858. This city’s oldest existing congregations are Temple 
Beth-El, on York Street, founded in 1864, and Bynai Israel, es- 
tablished in 1882. Temple Beth-El moved into its magnificent 
sanctuary in 1926 at what is now the corner of Harrison Av- 
enue and Kennedy Boulevard. In 1878 a second congregation 
was organized in neighboring Bayonne. In 1896 Congregation 
Beth Abraham was opened in Bayonne. Hoboken’ first syn- 
agogue, Adath Emuno, was founded in 1871 when it opened 
with 55 members. The Moses Montefiore congregation was 
established in 1892 in Hoboken, and it numbered 60 mem- 
bers at its founding. A wave of East European immigration 
in the early 1900s led to the formation of further synagogues 
throughout the county. In 1900 a Young Men’s Hebrew Asso- 
ciation was founded in Jersey City. The majestic Congrega- 
tion Mount Sinai building in Jersey City was opened in 1910. 
West New York's Congregation Shaare Zedek opened in 1919. 
The United Synagogue of Hoboken was organized in 1947 
through the union of the Hoboken Jewish Center — founded 
in the 1920s as a Conservative congregation — and the Con- 
gregation Star of Israel - organized in 1910 as an Orthodox 
congregation. A typical pattern was for Jewish communities 
to come first into existence in the port areas along the Hudson 
River and then gradually to move back into the more suburban 
setting of the heights to the west. This process was hastened 
in the years after World War 11, as suburbanization increased 
and the commuter age brought an exodus to New Jersey of 
many Jewish families from New York City. Concomitantly, 
other Hudson County Jews began to move out of the county 
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entirely to the nearby but less industrialized North Hudson 
and Bergen Counties. However, Jewish life in Hudson County 
began to experience a resurgence in the late 1980s, as young 
Jewish singles, couples, and families began to move into Hobo- 
ken and neighboring towns. The 1990s brought a remarkable 
revival of Jewish religious and cultural activity in Hoboken. A 
young and vigorous section of the National Council of Jewish 
Women was established; there was a total reorganization of 
the Jewish Family Service of Jersey City, Bayonne, and Hobo- 
ken; and a United Jewish Communities Young Leadership Di- 
vision was founded. 

The Jewish Family & Counseling Service, headquartered 
in Bayonne, offers a senior companion station, Kosher Meals- 
on-Wheels, support groups, an emergency kosher food pantry, 
and emergency shelter. The Yeshiva of Hudson County and its 
affiliated Rogosin High School, in Union City and Jersey City 
respectively, were noted for their high standards of scholarship 
and drew students from many communities. The Yeshiva be- 
gan in 1938, with eight students. Its first main building was at 
the Five Corners Talmud Torah in Jersey City before moving 
to Union City in 1947. As the population it served increasingly 
moved to nearby Bergen County, the school was renamed the 
Yeshiva of North Jersey, and it opened several sites in Bergen 
County before permanently moving to River Edge in 1993. 
The Jewish Home and Rehabilitation Center, which moved 
to Rockleigh, New Jersey in 2001, was founded in Jersey City 
1915 as the Hebrew Orphans Home of Hudson County. Over 
the years it evolved into the Hebrew Home for Orphans and 
the Aged. In the 1950s it became the largest medical hospital 
in New Jersey. In 1970 a long-term care facility was opened 
by the Home in River Vale, New Jersey and the name Jewish 
Home and Rehabilitation Center was adopted. The first adult 
day care program in New Jersey was established at the Home's 
Jersey City facility. The Jewish Standard, New Jersey's oldest 
Anglo-Jewish newspaper, was founded in Hudson County 
by Morris J. Janoff in 1931. The newspaper moved to Bergen 
County in the early 1950s. The Bayonne Jewish Community 
Center has served the community since 1952. This Jcc offers 
a full range of programs, from early childhood classes to older 
adult services. The Federations currently serving this area are 
the uyA Federation of Bayonne and the uja Federation of 
Northern New Jersey, which serves North Hudson County. 
The non-Federated United Jewish Appeal of Jersey City also 
serves the community. 

In the early 2000s, the Jewish population of Hudson 
County numbered approximately 11,800. There are approxi- 
mately 6,000 Jews in Jersey City; an estimated 1,600 in Bay- 
onne; approximately 1,400 in Hoboken; and an estimated 
2,800 in North Hudson County. 

[Mort Cornin / Alan J. Grossman (2™ ed.)] 


HUEBSCH, ADOLPH (1830-1884), rabbi and Orientalist. 
Huebsch was born in the Hungarian town of Lipto-Szentmik- 
los. Upon receiving his rabbinical diploma in 1854, he became 
rabbi of the small Orthodox congregation of Miawa. In 1857 
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he went to the University of Prague to study philosophy, re- 
ceiving his doctoral degree in 1861, the same year that he ac- 
cepted the rabbinate of the Neu-Synagogue in Prague. In 1866 
Huebsch was invited to become head of Congregation Aha- 
wath Chesed in New York, where he served for the remainder 
of his life. His interest in liturgy led him to introduce a mod- 
erate reformed ritual and to compose a new prayer book, later 
adopted by many other congregations. As a scholar, Huebsch’s 
main work was his edition of the Syriac Peshitta on the Five 
Scrolls, Hamesh Megillot im Targum Suri (1866), translated as 
Fuenf Megilloth nebst dem Syrischen Thargum (1866). He also 
published a collection of his sermons, Dein Licht und deine 
Wahrheit (1868), and a book of Arabic aphorisms, Gems of 
the Orient (1887). 

His son, BEN W. HUEBSCH (1875?-1964), U.S. publisher 
and editor, began his career as a printer and went on to build 
his own publishing house, B.W. Huebsch Co., which merged 
in 1925 with Viking Press, of which he became vice president 
and editor in chief. An ardent anti-militarist, Huebsch was 
executive of the American Neutral Conference during World 
War 1 and published a radical weekly, The Freeman, during 
1920-24. He was an original national committee member of 
the American Civil Liberties Union upon its foundation in 
1920 and served as its national treasurer for many years. In 
later years he was appointed United States representative to 
the United Nations Economic, Social and Cultural Organiza- 
tion (UNESCO). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I.M. Wise, in: J. Huebsch (ed.), Rev. Dr. 
Adolph Huebsch (1885), i-xiii. 


HUESCA (Osca), city in Aragon, N.E. Spain. It had one of 
the most important Jewish communities in the kingdom. With 
Saragossa and Calatayud, they were the three major Jewish 
communities in the Kingdom of Aragon. The correspondence 
has been preserved of a learned and wealthy Jew of Huesca, 
Basaam b. Simeon, with an Arabic author of Umayyad origin, 
dating from the last generation of Muslim rule in the city. At 
this time Jews in Huesca engaged in agriculture and owned 
fields and vineyards. Many also were craftsmen and traders, 
especially cloth and silk merchants. 


[Haim Zew Hirschberg] 


This remained the position after the Christian recon- 
quest in 1096. From the Christian conquest onwards, we have 
a great abundance of sources on the Jews of Huesca. The Jew- 
ish quarter in the Christian period, as in Muslim times, was 
situated in the southwestern section of the town; its center 
was the present Plazuela de la Juderia. The location of the 
Church of St. Cyprian in the vicinity gave rise to conflicts 
between Jews and Christians, since the latter would shorten 
their way to church by passing through the Jewish quarter. 
James 1 authorized the Jews of the town to close their quarter 
during Easter from Holy Thursday until the following Satur- 
day morning. The three synagogues in the quarter, the Great, 
Middle, and Little Synagogues, existed until the expulsion of 
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the Jews from Spain in 1492. At the beginning of the 14 cen- 
tury the Jews of Huesca were occupying 108 houses, and the 
Moors 69 houses. This means that the number of Jews in Hu- 
esca was between 550 and 700. The community’s cemetery is 
first mentioned in 1156. After the expulsion, the name of the 
quarter was changed to Barrio Nuevo, as happened with other 
Jewish quarters. 

In 1106 an important member of the community, Moshe 
ha-Sefaradi, a famous scholar and scientist, decided to be- 
come baptized and assume the name Pedro Alfonso. During 
the 12" and 13" centuries the Jews of Huesca engaged in trade, 
moneylending, and crafts. In 1134 King Ramiro 11 of Aragon 
granted Huesca, among other privileges, the right to acquire 
real property which had been owned by Jews or Muslims. In 
about 1170 Esteban, the governor of Huesca, concluded an 
agreement with several Jews on the construction of shops 
in the city. Jewish contractors from Huesca were commis- 
sioned by the governor of Barbastro to build shops there. In 
1190 there was an important Jewish settlement in the com- 
mercial center on land owned by the Monastery of Sigena. 
Some of the Jews who lived there played a leading role in the 
public and economic life of the city and also moved in court 
circles, among them Eleazar, the repositarius (“treasurer”) of 
the king, and Joseph the physician, probably in the service of 
Queen Sancha. 

The history of Huesca Jewry is typical of a large Jewish 
community in Aragon. In 1207, Pedro 11 granted the commu- 
nity a privilege stipulating that none of its members could be 
imprisoned for debts whether owed to the king, the city au- 
thorities, the merino (“royal officer”), the judge, or any other 
person. It was also forbidden to distrain on Jews on the Sab- 
bath or on festivals. The king authorized the community to 
impose bans, seizures, and other methods of enforcement on 
any person who tried to evade paying taxes. It was also stipu- 
lated that, in cases where the death penalty was carried out, 
the community would pay 1,000 sdlidos to the crown trea- 
sury. The community of Huesca took part in the controversy 
over *Maimonides’ writings. In 1279, Pedro 111 ordered the 
Jews of Huesca to attend the conversionary sermons given by 
the Dominicans. 

The situation of the Huesca community declined during 
the 14" century. The *Pastoureaux disorders of 1320 severely af- 
fected Huesca, and Alfonso, the son of James 11, ordered 40 of 
the rioters to be hanged in the city. The community, however, 
apparently recovered from the damage since by 1327 it paid 
an annual tax of 6,126 sdlidos. The communal regulations of 
1340 indicate that there were 300 men from the age of 15 up- 
ward, and it can be assumed that the community then num- 
bered up to 1,500 persons. During the riots at the time of the 
*Black Death (1349), the Jews of Huesca fortified themselves 
within their quarter and were thus saved. Nevertheless, from 
this period began the decline of the community. The com- 
munity’s difficulties increased in 1376, and it had to mortgage 
the Torah crowns to pay its debts to the king. In 1377, several 
of the community’s notables were accused of having stolen a 
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*Host. Some of those arrested were tortured and burnt at the 
stake; the others were tried by the governor of Saragossa and 
eventually set free. 

In 1390, John 1 granted the Jews of the city a privilege 
empowering the leaders of the community to judge slander- 
ers and informers at their own discretion. During the perse- 
cutions of 1391 one of the grandees of the kingdom, Don Lope 
de Gurrea, was ordered to go to Huesca to protect its Jewish 
inhabitants. The community slowly recovered after the dis- 
orders. In 1394, John 1 prohibited Jews from leaving Huesca 
before they had settled their debts to the community. After 
the Disputation of *Tortosa, oppressive measures against the 
community increased. The royal officials compelled the Jews 
of the city to leave their homes and settle in places so distant 
from their quarter that they could not earn their livelihood. 

In 1414, the infante Alfonso intervened on their behalf 
and ordered that the status of the Jews should remain un- 
changed. A municipal order of 1449 prohibited the Jews of 
Huesca from grazing more than 100 sheep on the pastures 
belonging to the city, for the use of which a special tax was to 
be paid to the municipal council. 

From 1440 until almost the Expulsion, a period of cul- 
tural efflorescence prevailed in Huesca. Its greatest figure was 
Abraham *Bibago (Bivach). 

In 1465 a number of *Conversos who had arrived in 
Huesca from Castile were received back into Judaism by the 
community. About 25 years later, many of those who had been 
present at the ceremony were tried by the Inquisition. The ini- 
tiators of the affair had been Abraham b. Shem Tov *Bibago 
(Bivach), author of Derekh Emunah, and Abraham *Almos- 
nino, who was burned at the stake together with Isaac *Co- 
cumbriel. Another trial held by the Inquisition during the 
1480s concerning events of the 1460s was that of the commu- 
nity’s beadle Abraham Alitiens, who had sent away his son 
Eliezer, a young physician who had also qualified as rabbi, to 
prevent him from being baptized. The father was finally mar- 
tyred, along with so many other Jews of his generation. 

One of the most complete descriptions of the implemen- 
tation of the decree of the expulsion of the Jews from Spain 
(March 1492) has come down from Huesca. Special commis- 
sioners, among them the city magistrate and the judge of the 
Hermandad, were appointed to supervise the expulsion. On 
May 1, 1492, they began to register the properties of the Jews 
and to confiscate their gold and silver which the decree of 
expulsion prohibited them from taking out of the country. 
Numerous waivers of outstanding debts were registered with 
the city notaries. The community council met on July 23 and 
authorized its administrative officers to liquidate the debts 
of the community and proceed with the sale of its property. 
Guards were posted in the Jewish quarter to prevent Jews 
from selling their property without the authorization of the 
commissioners. Several Jews were imprisoned for debt. On 
the day of the expulsion, the Jews left Huesca by the road to 
the west, accompanied by the head of the municipal council, 
Pedro Cavero. 
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Organization of the Community 

The information that has been preserved about the organi- 
zation of the Huesca community is especially important for 
understanding the structure of the Jewish communities in the 
Crown of Aragon in general, and in the Kingdom of Aragon 
in particular. At the beginning of the 14" century, the com- 
munity appointed a council, Eza in Hebrew, of 18 elders whose 
number was reduced to 12 in 1324. The community was headed 
by mugaddimin (“administrative officers”) or adelantados 
in Romance, who were also invested with judicial authority. 
The communal taxes were levied according to a system of as- 
sessments, the tax assessors being appointed every two years. 
Those whose assets amounted to less than 50 solidos, and 
“those who study by day and night and have no other profes- 
sion” (tax regulations of 1340), as well as the teachers and the 
synagogue beadles, were exempted from paying tax. A com- 
plicated proportionate system was established to assess the 
tax, which was levied on houses, gardens, fields, vineyards, 
loans, commercial deposits, mortgaged lands, rented houses 
and shops, transactions in real estate, textiles, grain, foodstuffs, 
gold and silver, furs, and other commodities. Taxes were also 
collected on the daily earnings of craftsmen. Loans to commu- 
nities, servants, and scholars, as well as the sums specified in 
engagement contracts and wills, were exempted from tax. 

In 1374, the community of Huesca adopted, with certain 
changes, the communal organization of *Barcelona. Among 
other regulations, it was decided that 12 arbitrators would ap- 
point two muqaddimin and two bookkeepers. In 1391, John 1 
confirmed additional regulations. At the end of the 13" cen- 
tury 160 members of the Huesca community took part in the 
elections for a cantor in the Great Synagogue of Huesca (resp. 
Rashba, vol. 1, no. 300). The community of Huesca also had a 
burial society, run on the lines of a charitable society, whose 
regulations were confirmed by Pedro 1 in 1374 and re-endorsed 
by John 1 in 1391. 

Nothing has remained of the juderia (the Jewish quarter) 
of Huesca. From the sources we know exactly where it was lo- 
cated. The neighborhood is known, as usual, as Barrio Nuevo. 
The quarter was surrounded by a wall and had four gates and 
was located in the area where the current San Jorge, Loreto 
and Amistad streets are found. San Jorge street was originally 
the carrera Mayor which was divided by the alcaiceria, the ba- 
zaar. In Huesca there were three synagogues. In the Sinagoga 
Mayor meetings of the community took place. Together with 
the Sinagoga Menor, it used to be on San Jorge street. We do 
not know the location of the third synagogue, the Sinagoga 
Mediana. The community had its own hospital catering to the 
poor and visitors. 


[Haim Beinart / Yom Tov Assis (2™4 ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Urkunden, index; Baer, Spain, index; R. 
del Arco, in: Sefarad, 7 (1947), 271-301; R. del Arco and F. Balaguer, 
ibid., 9 (1949), 351-92; R. del Arco, in: Estudios de Edad Media de la 
Corona de Aragon, 4 (1951), 320-409; FE. Cantera, Sinagogas Espatio- 
las (1955), 229 ff; J. Caberzudo Astrain, in: Sefarad, 23 (1963), 265-84; 
Ashtor, Korot, 2 (1966), 169-73; idem in: Zion, 28 (1963), 45-46. ADD. 
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HUETE (Huepte), town in Castile, central Spain, situated be- 
tween Cuenca and Guadalajara. There was a prosperous Jewish 
community there during the 13 century. In 1307 Ferdinand 
Iv confirmed that the queen mother and other dignitaries 
could continue to receive the revenues they derived from the 
Jewish quarter of Huete. The Jews of Huete were attacked in 
1391, but we have no information about the extent of the losses 
and damages the Jews there suffered. From that time, how- 
ever, there was a *Converso group in Huete. The communal 
tax regulations, established in 1437 by John 11, were confirmed 
in 1476 by Ferdinand and Isabella, who also ratified the Huete 
community’s charter of privileges. In the second half of the 
15 century there were in Huete 150 Jewish families, number- 
ing about 750 Jews. When the decree of expulsion of the Jews 
from Spain was issued in March 1492, the Jews of Huete dem- 
onstrated and claimed that they had been given four years to 
leave the kingdom. Ferdinand and Isabella ordered that mea- 
sures should be taken to punish them (May 12, 1492). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.J. Amor Calzas, Curiosidades histéricas de 
Huete (1909), 13, 30, 85f.; Piles Ros, in: Sefarad, 7 (1947), 356; Suarez 
Fernandez, Documentos, index; Leon Tello, in: Instituto Tello Téllez 
de Meneses, 25 (1966), 21. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Carrete Par- 
rondo, in: Sefarad, 36 (1976), 121-40; idem, in: American Sephardi, 
9 (1978), 15-21; idem, in: Anuario de estudios medievales, 12 (1982), 
411-19; J. Blazquez Miguel, Huete y su tierra; un enclave inquisitorial 
conquense, (1987) [On crypto-Jews, see pp. 42-63]. 


[Haim Beinart / Yom Tov Assis (2™ ed.)] 


HUGHES, SARAH ELIZABETH (1985- ), U.S. figure 
skater; Olympic gold medal winner. Hughes was born in 
Manhasset, N.y., the fourth of six children, and grew up in 
Great Neck, N.y., where she was an honor student at Great 
Neck North High School. Her father, John, was the captain 
of the Cornell hockey team that won the national collegiate 
championship in 1970. Hughes’ mother is Jewish, although 
the family does not formally practice religion. Hughes began 
skating at age three, and came to prominence in 1998 when 
she won the U.S. Junior Figure Skating Championships, one 
of three skaters to capture the Junior before the age of 13, and 
then finished second in the 1998 Junior World Championships. 
The next year she qualified for the World Championships, 
finishing seventh, the highest-placing 13-year-old in modern 
figure skating history. Hughes won a bronze at the 2000 US. 
Nationals, bronze at the 2001 Grand Prix Finals, silver at the 
2001 U.S. Nationals, bronze at the 2001 World Champion- 
ship, bronze at the 2002 Grand Prix Finals, and bronze at the 
2002 U.S. Nationals. She then won the gold at the Salt Lake 
City Olympics with a near-perfect final skate featuring seven 
triple jumps, including two triple-triple combinations, an un- 
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precedented feat for a female skater at the time. She was 16, the 
fourth-youngest Olympic woman figure skating champion of 
all time, and the first Jew to capture the gold medal in figure 
skating. Indeed, three of the top four women in the Olympic 
figure skating competition had at least one Jewish parent. The 
following year, Hughes won another silver at the 2003 U.S. 
Nationals. Her younger sister Emily is also a skater, and was 
a bronze medallist at the 2005 women’s International Skating 
Union World Junior Figure Skating Championships. 

Hughes also won a variety of awards and honors, in- 
cluding the 2002 Sullivan Award Winner, 2002 Presidential 
Award for Academic Excellence, 2002 usoc Sportswoman of 
the Year, March of Dimes 2002 Sportswoman of the Year, and 
Woman's Sports Foundation 2002 Sportswoman of the Year. 


[Elli Wohlgelernter (2"4 ed.)] 


°HUGH OF LINCOLN (c. 1246-1255), alleged victim of rit- 
ual murder. His body was found in a well in the Jewish quarter 
of *Lincoln by his mother, about Passover time 1255, near the 
house of a Jew named Copin. Under torture, Copin stated that 
he had killed the child for the fulfillment of the Jewish paschal 
rites. Henry 111 went to Lincoln to take charge of the proceed- 
ings. Copin was barbarously executed and some 90 Jews, in- 
cluding R. *Benedict of Lincoln (Berechiah of Nicole), were 
tried in London. Eighteen of them were put to death and the 
others pardoned through the influence of the king's brother, 
Richard of Cornwall. The child Hugh came to be regarded as a 
saint, and it was said that miracles were performed by his corpse 
which was buried under a magnificent tomb in the cathedral. 
His birthday (August 27) was celebrated, though with diminish- 
ing importance, until the Reformation; the story is reverently 
mentioned by *Chaucer in The Prioress’s Tale, and the alleged 
martyrdom was commemorated in many English and French 
ballads. The beatification was informal, however, and was not 
recognized officially by the Roman Catholic Church. For centu- 
ries a shrine to Hugh of Lincoln existed at Lincoln Cathedral. In 
1955 this was replaced by a plaque declaring the story of his rit- 
ual murder to be “fiction.” Little St. Hugh is to be distinguished 
from ST. HUGH OF LINCOLN, ie., Hugh of Avalon, bishop of Lin- 
coln 1186-1200, who was officially canonized in 1220. His treat- 
ment of the Jews was kindly, and Jews are stated, together with 
the rest of the population, to have mourned his death. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jacobs, in: JHSET, 1 (1893-94), 89-135; idem, 
Jewish Ideals and Other Essays (1896); J.W.F. Hill, Medieval Lincoln 
(1948), 224-32; A. Hume, Sir Hugh of Lincoln (1849); F. Michel, Hu- 
gues de Lincoln (1834); Roth, England’, 56-57. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 


PHY: ODNB online. 
[Cecil Roth] 


HUGO, KAROLY (Philip Bernstein; 1806-1877), playwright. 
A physician turned writer and a convert to Christianity, Hugd 
was active during the 1830 Polish revolt and in Paris dur- 
ing the 1848 revolution. He is remembered for his German 
Psalmen eines armen Poeten (1845) and for his outstanding so- 
cial drama, Bankdr és baro (“Banker and Baron,’ 1847). 
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HUKKAT HA-GOI 


HUKKAT HA-GOI (Heb. 7143 npn; “law or custom of the 
gentiles”), term designating heathen customs of idolatrous 
(or superstitious) origin that Jews are forbidden to emulate. 
The source for this prohibition is the biblical commandment 
“ye shall not walk in the customs of the nation” (Lev. 20:23 
and 18:3; see also Ezek. 5:7 and 11:12), the purpose of which 
was to prevent the Israelites from being “ensnared to follow 
them” (Deut. 12:30). In talmudic literature the term darkhei 
ha-Emori (“the customs of the Amorites”) is also used. It cov- 
ers all heathen, superstitious, and idolatrous practices of the 
gentiles at that time. 

In general, the halakhah discerns three categories of 
hukkat ha-goi: (a) customs that are closely connected with 
idolatry or that form part of a non-Jewish religious ritual. 
These must not be followed and even gentile dress associ- 
ated with religious practice is strictly forbidden; “martyrdom 
should be accepted rather than change even the style of a shoe- 
lace” (Sanh. 74a—-b); (b) laws and customs of gentiles which 
do not have any direct connection with religious worship. 
These, as they are a matter of general mores or civil legisla- 
tion, are allowed: e.g., the execution of criminals by sword, 
or the burning of incense at the funeral of kings (Sanh. 52b); 
(c) gentile folk customs deriving from superstitious beliefs. 
These should not be followed, but opinions differ as to where 
to draw the line. Most rabbinical authorities agree that even 
such gentile customs as are characterized by vanity and 
foolishness do not automatically fall in the category of hukkat 
ha-goi, but only those customs which are conducive to un- 
chastity and lewdness. During the Middle Ages, the tendency 
of the Jewish minority to distinguish between their own 
habits of dress and those of their neighbors contributed to- 
ward their survival and their self-assertion. The imitation of 
gentile garb and of their innovations in fashions was regarded 
as hukkat ha-goi. Jews who had to deal with government au- 
thorities were, however, permitted to wear “gentile clothes,’ 
and so were physicians and artisans, according to the rules of 
their craft guilds (Joseph Colon, quoted in Sifrei ha-Kohen to 
Sh. Ar, YD 178:1). 

The Jewish garb worn in Eastern Europe became an em- 
blem of allegiance to traditional Judaism. The efforts of the 
Russian rulers (decrees of 1804, 1835, 1845) to compel Jews 
to dress in “German clothes” were considered as attempts to 
Christianize them, and Orthodox Jews regarded the wearing 
of “modern dress” as prohibited by hukkat ha-goi. The pres- 
ervation of the Jewish dress was one of the struggles between 
the Hasidim and Mitnaggedim in Eastern Europe. Likewise, 
the many changes in Jewish ritual and ceremonies that *Re- 
form Judaism inaugurated such as *organ music, worship 
without covering of the head, etc., were declared forbidden 
according to hukkat ha-goi by opponents of Reform (e.g., D.Z. 
Hoffmann, responsa Melammed le-Ho’il, 1 (1926), no. 16). In 
modern times, with the exception of some radical Orthodox 
circles, traditional Jews have adopted a more lenient approach 
to hukkat ha-goi, based on the talmudic maxim which forbids 
only the emulation of immoral and superstitious customs of 
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gentiles, but allows the imitation of those gentile ways of life 
which promote the welfare of society. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Maim. Yad, Akkum, 11:1-3; 12:1; Sh. Ar., YD 


178; Eisenstein, Dinim, s.v. 
[Meir Ydit] 


HUKOK (Heb. ?/73n, 711), city in the territory of Naphtali. 
The Bible locates it between Aznoth-Tabor and Naphtali’s bor- 
der with Zebulun on the south (Josh. 19:34) - a location which 
refutes its generally accepted identification with the aban- 
doned Arab village of Yaquq, 5% mi. (9 km.) south of Safed. 
At Yaquq B. Ravani excavated four rock-cut burial caves and 
two small rock-cut tombs in 1956. Ossuaries, lamps, pottery, 
and glass vessels found there indicate that the tombs date from 
the second half of the first century c.£. and were reused from 
the second to the fourth centuries. In the time of Resh Lak- 
ish a settlement called Hikok was known near Tiberias (TJ, 
Shev. 9:1, 38c); it may be identical with Hukok since remains 
of an ancient synagogue were visible there. A levitical city is 
also called Hukok (1 Chron. 6:60) but in the parallel list it is 
replaced by Helkath, which is apparently the correct version 
(Josh. 21:31). In the Middle Ages Hukok was considered the 
site of the tomb of the prophet Habakkuk, apparently because 
of the similarity of the names. A kibbutz called Hukok was 
founded near the abandoned village of Yaqui in 1945. It is af- 
filiated with Ha-Kibbutz ha-Me’uhad and has developed hill 
farming. It also operated 72 guest rooms anda spa. In the mid- 
19908, the population was approximately 310, dropping to 265 
in 2002. The Hukok fortress is located nearby. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ben-Zvi, in: BJPES, 6 (1939), 30ff.; M. Noth, 
Das Buch Josua (1938), 92; Ravani and Kahane, in: Atigot, 3 (1961), 
121ff.; Y. Aharoni, Hitnahalut Shivtei Yisrael ba-Galil ha-Elyon (1957), 
79 ff. 
[Michael Avi-Yonah / Shaked Gilboa (2™4 ed.)] 


HULATAH (Heb. 30 ?1n), kibbutz in the Huleh Valley, Israel, 
affiliated with Ha-Kibbutz ha-Meuhad, founded in 1936 after 
the Huleh Concession (Huleh Valley) was acquired by Jewish 
bodies. The founders were Israel-born youth of Ha-Noar ha- 
Oved movement and *Youth Aliyah graduates from Germany. 
In the initial years they developed fishing in Lake Huleh and 
investigated its fauna and flora. At the time, they suffered from 
still-rampant malaria and from Arab attacks. After drainage 
of the lake and the swamps, Hulatah engaged in farming, but 
its economic mainstay became a shoe factory and retail out- 
lets. In 2002 its population was 396. The name of the kibbutz 
derives from the Aramaic name of the Valley. 
WEBSITE: www.maga.co.il/yeshuvim/holata/fhol.htm. 
[Efraim Orni] 


HULDAH (Heb. nT; “weasel”), wife of Shallum son of Tik- 
vah, the “wardrobe keeper” of the king; one of the five women 
in the Bible referred to as neviah, “female prophet”) and the 
only woman prophet in the book of Kings (11 Kings 22:14-20). 
She was consulted by *Josiah when he sent to “inquire of the 
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Lord” concerning the Book of the Law discovered during 
the restoration of the Temple. She prophesied God's ultimate 
judgment upon the nation. However, this judgment was to be 
postponed until after Josiah’s peaceful death because of the 
king’s acts of repentance. Inasmuch as Josiah’s death was not 
peaceful hers may be a genuine predictive prophecy. Most of 
her prophecy is molded by the authors of the Book of Kings 
in Deuteronomistic style. It is of interest that women proph- 
ets are well-attested in roughly contemporary Neo-Assyrian 
sources. 


[Tikva S. Frymer / S. David Sperling (24 ed.)] 


In the Aggadah 

She was one of the seven prophetesses (by rabbinic count) 
mentioned by name in the Bible. After Josiah found the copy 
of the Torah in the Temple, he consulted Huldah rather than 
Jeremiah, because he felt that a woman would be more com- 
passionate and more likely to intercede with God on his behalf 
(Meg. 14b). Since Jeremiah was a kinsman of the prophetess, 
both being descended from Joshua and Rahab, the king felt 
no apprehension that the prophet would resent his preference 
for Huldah (ibid.). While Jeremiah admonished and preached 
repentance to the men she did likewise to the women (PR 
26:129). In addition to being a prophetess, Huldah also con- 
ducted an academy in Jerusalem (Targ., 11 Kings 22:14). The 
“Gate of Huldah” in the Temple (Mid. 1:3) was formerly the 
gate leading to Huldah’s schoolhouse (Rashi, 11 Kings 22:14). 
Huldah’s husband Shallum, the son of Tikvah, was a man of 
noble descent and compassionate. Daily he would go beyond 
the city limits carrying a pitcher of water from which he gave 
every traveler a drink, and it was as a reward for his good 
deeds that his wife became a prophetess. Huldah’s unattract- 
ive name which means “weasel” is ascribed to her arrogance 
when she referred to Josiah as “the man” (11 Kings 22:15) and 


not as king. 
[Aaron Rothkoff] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ginzberg, Legends, index. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: M. Cogan and H. Tadmor, 11 Kings (1988), 295; S. Par- 
pola, Assyrian Prophecies (State Archives of Assyria vol. ix; 1997), 
xiviii-lii. 


HULDAH (Heb. 177M), kibbutz in the Judean foothills, 7% mi. 
(12 km.) S.E. of Rehovot, affiliated with Ihud ha-Kevuzot ve- 
ha-Kibbutzim. It was established in 1909 on one of the first 
plots of land acquired by the Jewish National Fund (1907). 
Initially Huldah was an agricultural training farm. A section 
of the olive tree forest planted in Herzl’s memory was situ- 
ated here and a closed courtyard and administrative build- 
ing (Herzl House) were erected. During World War 1, the ol- 
ive groves did not thrive, owing to lack of care, and after the 
war the first experiment in afforestation with coniferous trees 
was carried out here. The isolated settlement was attacked in 
the Arab riots of 1929; its 24 defenders held out against over- 
whelming odds, although their commander Ephraim Chi- 
zhik fell in the battle. (A statue erected in 1929 in the Herzl 
Forest by Batya Lishansky commemorates Chizhik and the 
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heroic defense of Huldah.) The British Mandate police im- 
mediately evacuated the defenders, but the site was resettled 
in 1930 by members of the *Gordonia youth movement. The 
site of the kibbutz was transferred somewhat to the west. Farm 
branches were developed; economic progress was slow at first 
due to the scarcity of water, but the situation improved after 
the *War of Independence (1948), in which Huldah served 
as a headquarters for the Israel forces opening the Jerusalem 
Corridor from the west. Huldah is a historical name, first ap- 
pearing in a Christian place names list dating from the sixth 
century. In the mid-1990s, the population of the kibbutz was 
approximately 365, dropping to 312 in 2002. The kibbutz was 
the home of the Barkan winery, owned by private investors 
who purchased 40 dunams of land from the kibbutz for their 
winery and visitors center. 


[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


HULEH (Heb. 7730), a valley and a former lake in N_E. Israel 
(see Physiography of the Land of *Israel, Rift Valley). Early 
Stone Age remains have been discovered in the Huleh Val- 
ley, near the Benot Yaakov Bridge. They include flint tools, 
iron hand-axes, flint flakes, etc., found together with bones 
of a Pleistocene elephant. In the Canaanite period, three cit- 
ies near the Huleh are mentioned in the Egyptian Execration 
Texts (late third millennium): Ijon, Abel, and Laish. Egyptian 
armies on expeditions to the Lebanon Valley passed through 
the Huleh, and the cities of Abel, Laish, Ijon, and Kedesh, 
northwest of the Huleh, also appear in the lists of cities con- 
quered by Egyptian kings of the 18 Dynasty. During the pe- 
riod of the Israelite conquest, the Israelites achieved control 
of the Huleh Valley after their capture of Hazor. The northern 
part of the valley, however, remained in the possession of the 
rulers of Beth-Rehob and Maacah until the tribe of Dan, re- 
treating from Philistine pressure, conquered and settled Laish 
(Tell al-Qadi) renaming it Dan (Judg. 18). With the division of 
the monarchy, the Huleh Valley was included in the kingdom 
of Israel. It was the scene of numerous clashes between the 
kings of Israel and Aram (1 Kings 15:20) and was taken from 
Israel by the Assyrian Tiglath-Pileser 111 in his campaign in 
733/2 B.c.E. Under Persian rule the valley was held by Tyre un- 
til the Hellenistic city Paneas was founded nearby in the time 
of the Ptolemies. The valley then received the Greek name 
Oulatha (Hulata) but the lake retained its early name of Yam 
Samcho (Gr. Semachonitis) which apparently already appears 
in Ugaritic documents. A decisive battle between the Ptol- 
emies and the Seleucids took place near Paneas (200 B.C.E.) 
and after the victory of Antiochus 111, the city of Antiochus 
was founded at Dan and the whole region renamed “Valley of 
Antiochus.” This district was conquered by Alexander Yannai 
and incorporated into the Jewish kingdom (Jos., Ant., 13:394; 
17:24; Wars, 1:105). Although it was restored to the Itureans 
by Pompey, Augustus granted it to Herod in 20 B.c.£. (Ant., 
15:359-60; Wars, 1:400) and it remained a possession of his 
heirs until the death of Agrippa 11 (end of the first century 
c.E.). At that time Jewish settlement was renewed there; its 
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rice production is mentioned in the Talmud (Tj, Dem. 2:1, 
22b). Lake Samcho was considered one of the seven lakes sur- 
rounding Erez Israel. The Huleh area subsequently belonged to 
the city of Caesarea Philippi (formerly Paneas) up to the time 
of the Arab conquest. Early Arab writers (e.g., al- Muqaddasi, 
985 C.E.) praise the cotton grown in the Huleh Valley and its 
mat industry. The valley still contained many villages in the 
14 century. The lake was called Lake Malha by the crusaders 
after one of the springs in its vicinity. The erroneous identifi- 
cation of Lake Huleh with the waters of Merom first appears 
in the crusader period. The Huleh Valley also flourished after 
this period; Yaqit (13 century) found it comparable to Iraq in 
its rice production and numerous villages. The valley however 
subsequently deteriorated through neglect and malaria. First 
Jewish settlements were founded in the Huleh Valley and on 
its outskirts with the beginning of the Zionist enterprise (*Ye- 
sud ha-Maalah, *Mishmar ha- Yarden, *Mahanayim). During 
World War 1 *Ayyelet ha-Shahar and *Kefar Giladi were added. 
After the acquisition of the Huleh Concession, planned set- 
tlement was started in 1939 with the “Ussishkin strongholds,’ 
*Dafnah, *Dan, and *She'ar Yashuv, followed by settlements 
nearer the swamps (*Amizr, *Kefar Blum, etc.). 

For the history of the reclamation of the marshlands, 
see *Huleh Valley. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Karmon, The Northern Huleh Valley: Its 
Natural and Cultural Landscape (1956); idem, in: 18}, 3 (1953), 4ff. (in- 
cludes bibliography); Avi- Yonah, Geog, index; E. Orni and E. Efrat, 
Geography of Israel, 1 (1964), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Avi- 
Yonah et al., The Huleh and the Upper Jordan Region (1954); M. Stern, 
Greek and Latin Authors on Jews and Judaism, vol. 1 (1974), 289; Y. 
Tsafrir, L. Di Segni, and J. Green, Tabula Imperii Romani. Iudaea - Pa- 
laestina. Maps and Gazetteer. (1994), 226, s.v. Semachonitis Lacus. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


HULEH VALLEY, region in upper eastern Galilee; a section 
of the Syrian-East African Rift, at least since the Tertiary pe- 
riod, hemmed in on three sides by steep hill and mountain 
slopes: viz., the Naftali Ridge of Galilee in the west, the Her- 
mon Massif in the north, and the Golan Plateau in the east. In 
the Quaternary, volcanic lava consolidated into the Rosh Pin- 
nah Sill in the south, sealing the valley’s only water outlet and 
transforming it into a closed basin. Alternating peat and chalk 
layers found in the former swamp area give evidence that the 
outlet was plugged by a basalt barrier at least twice. As a re- 
sult, the shallow Lake Huleh was formed by waters stagnating 
in front of the sill. The country’s climate of dry summers and 
rainy winters, along with the drainage of great quantities of 
water toward the Huleh Valley from the west, north, and east, 
explains the formation of the Huleh swamps stretching north 
and northwest of the lake. However, after the last blocking of 
the outlet, the lake and swamps slowly contracted, as the wa- 
ter, eroding the lowest spot in the southern sill, deepened and 
widened the outlet anew. While historians assume that perma- 
nent and seasonal water bodies covered considerable parts of 
the Huleh Valley even in the Roman and Byzantine periods, 
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leaving only its circumference for human habitation, the lake 
covered, in the 1940s, 5 sq. mi. (14 sq. km.) and the swamps 
about a sixth of the valley’s 68 sq. mi. (177 sq. km.). Seasonal 
inundations and waterlogging, however, affected the soils of 
a far larger area, permitting regular farming only on a frac- 
tion of the valley’s total expanse. Malarial conditions from the 
swamps affected the Arab villages in the valley, which had, as 
a result, the highest mortality rate and the lowest living stan- 
dard in Erez Israel at the end of the 19" century. 

It was clear that the deepening and widening of the 
southern Jordan outlet would constitute a decisive step toward 
reclamation of the lake and swamp areas. The Turkish gov- 
ernment which had declared the lake and swamps jiftlik (i.e., 
crown, and since the Young Turkish revolution in 1908, gov- 
ernment property) was interested in enlarging the cultivable 
area there in order to increase its income from leasehold fees 
and taxes. At the end of the 19" century, the *Gesher Benot 
Yaakov (Benot Yaakov bridge) was lengthened by an addi- 
tional span to permit a freer flow of water from the lake. This 
resulted in a certain shrinkage of the swamp. Shortly before 
World War 1, a concession for draining the Huleh swamps 
was granted to two Beirut merchants. These rights were up- 
held under the British Mandate, although the merchants did 
not undertake the drainage. In 1934, the Palestine Land Devel- 
opment Corporation (PLDC) acquired the Huleh Concession 
which comprised 21 sq. mi. (56 sq. km.). However, to make 
the project efficient, drainage operations had to be extended 
beyond the Concession boundary to the north and south. To 
this end the Jewish National Fund made efforts to acquire 
additional land in the Huleh Valley in the ensuing years, and 
new settlements were established there. The drainage project 
was undertaken by the JNF only in 1951, in the State of Israel, 
and concluded in 1958. The Construction Aggregate Company 
of Chicago contributed to its technical execution. The project 
consisted of three stages: (a) straightening and deepening the 
Jordan course between the lake outlet and a point south of the 
Benot Yaakov Bridge; (b) digging three main canals through 
the Huleh Valley - two, from north to south, to replace the 
natural river beds (whose level, higher than the adjacent fields, 
aggravated the danger of inundation by winter floods), and a 
third canal connecting the north-south canals, to isolate the 
peat area from its northern side and prevent the danger of 
underground peat conflagrations; and (c) constructing a net- 
work of secondary drainage canals and irrigation installations. 
The Syrians interfered with the execution of the project by re- 
peatedly opening fire on work crews along the Jordan course 
and by obtaining from the uN a stipulation that the dredged 
earth and stone be deposited on the western river bank only 
(although the eastern bank was Israel territory as well). 

The project's effectiveness can be summed up as follows: 
Over 20,000 acres (8,000 ha.) of highly fertile land were re- 
claimed for intensive cultivation, with additional expanses 
ameliorated through lowering of the water table; large amounts 
of water, formerly lost from the lake and swamp surfaces 
through evaporation and evapotranspiration by the swamp 
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Map 1. The Huleh Valley in 1950, before the draining of the lake and 
swamps. 


vegetation, were made available for local irrigation, and added 
to the supply entering the National Water Carrier in Lake Kin- 
neret, and the menace of malaria was finally eliminated. 

Of the reclaimed land, about 15,000 acres (6,000 ha.) 
were allocated to Huleh Valley kibbutzim, moshavim, and to 
villages on the surrounding hill slopes and in mountainous 
Upper Galilee, to consolidate their economic foundations, 
while 5,000 acres (2,000 ha.), mostly peat soil, were taken 
under cultivation by the Huleh Valley Authority, a company 
set up by the Ministry of Agriculture, with the participa- 
tion of the *Jewish Agency and the Jnr. The crops grown on 
this land —- wheat, cotton, groundnuts, corn, alfalfa and other 
fodder plants, flowers and bulbs, vegetables, and deciduous 
fruit - afforded record yields. The Huleh Valley Authority took 
over the task of experimenting in peat soil cultivation and of 
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Map 2. The Huleh Valley in 1970, after drainage. 


providing employment to laborers, mainly from nearby *Kiryat 
Shemonah. It encountered grave problems, e.g., subsidence in 
the fields’ level after the water was drained from the spongy 
peat; salination of the soil caused by underground irrigation 
from deep ditches, which brought salt-saturated water to the 
surface through capillary action. The Authority thus incurred 
considerable losses. When Kiryat Shemonah’s employment sit- 
uation improved, manual labor could be reduced through an 
increase of mechanization. In 1970, the Authority was dissolved 
and the lands were earmarked for allocation to settlements of 
the Huleh Valley and Upper Galilee. An area of approximately 
750 acres (300 ha.) was set aside near Yesud ha-Ma‘“alah as the 
Huleh Nature Reserve, where the former semitropical water 
flora and fauna are preserved. 

[Efraim Orni] 
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HULL, seaport in N.E. England. According to an absurd 19*- 
century forgery, David de *Pomis settled here in 1599. A com- 
munity was organized in the last quarter of the 18" century, a 
deconsecrated Catholic chapel serving as the first synagogue. 
In the 19" century, Hull was the principal British port of entry 
from northern Europe. Large numbers of Jewish immigrants 
landed there, necessitating the foundation of a second syna- 
gogue in 1886 and a third in 1902. Both of the old synagogues 
had to be rebuilt after having been destroyed in World War 11. 
Numerous charitable organizations also grew up. In 1968 the 
community was said to number approximately 2,500, and, in 
the mid-1990s, about 1,120. The 2001 census revealed 670 de- 
clared Jews in Hull, which contained an Orthodox and Re- 
form synagogue. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Roth, Rise of Provincial Jewry (1950), 70f.; 
Lehmann, Nova Bibl, index; J. Lewenstein, Story of the Hull Western 
Synagogue (1953); L. Rosen, Short History of the Jewish Community 
in Hull (1956); Finestein, in: Gates of Zion, 11 no. 4 (1957), 7-13; JYB 
(1969). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Finestein, “The Jews in Hull be- 
tween 1766 and 1830,’ in: JHSET, 35 (1998), 33-92. 


[Cecil Roth] 


HULLIN (Heb. pons “profane”), a tractate of the order Ko- 
dashim in the Mishnah, Tosefta, and Babylonian Talmud. 
(There is no Jerusalem Talmud to the whole order of Ko- 
dashim.) In manuscripts of the Mishnah (Mss. Kaufmann, 
Cambridge, etc.) and the Tosefta, as well as by the *geonim 
and the early authorities, the tractate is called Shehitat Hullin 
(“the slaughter of ‘profane’ animals,’ i.e., for human consump- 
tion as distinct from sacrificial purposes) after its first chap- 
ters, which deal with the laws of the slaughter of such animals 
and birds. As its name implies this tractate - in contrast to the 
other tractates of this order - is almost wholly devoted to the 
halakhot relevant to the eating of meat and to the gifts due to 
the priests from animals of hullin. Unlike the other tractates, 
Hullin thus deals with matters of practical halakhah applying 
to all Jews at all times, even after the destruction of the Temple. 
Probably for this reason it was customary in the time of the 
geonim to join it with the order Moed (Meiri, Beit ha-Behirah 
to Hullin, introd.). 

The tractate comprises 12 chapters whose main contents 
are as follows: Chapters 1 and 2 deal with the laws of *shehitah 
and explain, among other things, the five acts of ritual slaugh- 
ter which render it invalid: shehiyyah (“pausing” during the 
act), derasah (pressing the knife with force), haladah (“con- 
cealing” the knife in the skin or the fleece), hagramah (a slant- 
ing stroke), and ikkur (“tearing” instead of cutting; see Hul. 9a 
and Tos. ad loc.). Chapter 3 enumerates the 18 physical defects 
which render an animal *terefah, those which render a bird 
terefah, and those which do not render them unfit for food. 
The laws of the embryo - whether alive or dead - found inside 
the slaughtered animal are covered in chapter 4. From chapter 
5 until the end of the tractate almost every chapter commences 
with the uniform wording: “such and such a law is in force 
within the land [of Israel] and outside it, during the time of 
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the Temple and after it” Chapter 5 deals with the prohibition 
on slaughtering the dam and its young on the same day (Lev. 
22:28), and chapter 6 with the precept of covering the blood 
of non-domestic beasts (hayyah) and birds, and with what 
the covering may or may not be effected (Lev. 17:13). Chapter 
7 discusses the law of “the sinew which was dislodged” (the 
sciatic nerve; Gen. 32:33). The standard opening formula is 
missing from chapter 8, which deals with laws of the prohi- 
bition of eating meat with milk, but it is given in the Tosefta 
(8:1). The laws of ritually unclean food and the uncleanness 
of carrion are treated in chapter 9. Mishnah 6 mentions a leg- 
endary creature, a mouse that is part flesh and part earth, and 
the sages discuss which parts of it are unclean. The existence 
of such a creature, reported from Egypt, was also taken for 
granted by many early gentile writers (see Maim. Commen- 
tary to the Mishnah, and S. Lieberman, Hellenism in Jewish 
Palestine (1950) 183f.). Chapter 10 deals with the portions of 
the slaughtered animal which are the priests’ perquisites — the 
shoulder, the two cheeks and the maw (Deut. 18:3). The 11* 
chapter treats of the precept of the first of the fleece of the 
sheep which was also given to the priest (Deut. 18:4). The last 
chapter deals with the law of letting the dam go from the nest, 
namely not to take both dam and young from a nest but to 
release the dam (Deut. 22:6—7). The Mishnah concludes with 
an aggadic dictum: “If then of so light a precept [letting go 
the dam] the Torah says ‘that it may be well with thee; and 
that ‘thou mayest prolong the days’ [Deut. 22:7], how much 
more so [shall like reward be given] for [the fulfillment of] 
the weightier precepts of the Torah” 

Many halakhot in the Mishnah allude to idolatrous 
modes of sacrifice and to the injunction against imitating 
them; e.g., 2:9: “None may slaughter [so that the blood falls] 
into the sea or into rivers etc.” in order not to imitate idolaters. 
The Babylonian Talmud (41b) explains that the prohibition is 
because he thus appears to be slaughtering to the prince of the 
sea (Poseidon). Mishnayot 5:3 and 6:2 afford an insight into the 
method of Judah ha-Nasi in editing the Mishnah and arriving 
at the halakhah. Both cite disputes of tannaim on the prob- 
lem whether shehitah that should not have been performed 
(e.g., the slaughtering of an unconsecrated animal within the 
Temple court) is to be regarded as an act of shehitah. The first 
Mishnah states, in the name of the sages, that it is regarded 
as shehitah, whereas the second states, in their name, that it is 
not so regarded. On this Johanan comments (to 85a): “Rabbi 
[Judah ha-Nasi] approved the words of Meir with regard to 
the mother and its young [5:3] and taught them as the view 
of the sages in general, and approved the words of Simeon on 
the covering of the blood [6:2] and taught those as the view 
of the sages in general” (but see H. Albeck, Mavo la-Mishnah, 
275f.). A decision of Judah ha-Nasi in a tannaitic dispute oc- 
curs in the Tosefta (Hul. 2:5): “Ifa hen was stolen and he found 
it slaughtered ... Hananiah the son of Yose the Galilean in- 
validates it, but Judah permits it [cf. Hul. 12a where the opin- 
ions are reversed]. Said Rabbi [Judah ha-Nasi]: “I approve the 
words of Hananiah son of Yose the Galilean if it was found 
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inside the house and those of Judah if it was found in the ash 
heap.” A similar decision is found also in Tosefta Hullin 8:6 
and in accordance with this Judah ha-Nasi stated Mishnah 8:3 
as an undisputed ruling. 

The Tosefta, which contains ten chapters, complements 
the Mishnah. It contains, among other things, several tra- 
ditions of historical importance. For instance (3:10): “Con- 
cerning this halakhah the inhabitants of Asia [= Ezion-Ge- 
ber on the shore of the Red Sea] went up to Jabneh, on the 
third occasion it was permitted to them.” It also cites several 
halakhot that reveal an exceptional stringency with regard 
to association with heretics. In connection with this, it states 
(2:22) that Eliezer b. Damah, the nephew of Ishmael, was bit- 
ten by a snake and Jacob of Kefar Sama came to heal him in 
the name of “Jesse son of Pantira” (see *Jesus, in the Talmud) 
and Ishmael did not permit it, as a result of which he died 
(cf. Av. Zar. 27b). 

From the Babylonian Talmud there is evidence that in 
order to clarify the halakhah the sages investigated the anat- 
omy of animals and also performed various experiments on 
them (see e.g., 59a and 57b). Interwoven in the Babylonian 
Talmud are aggadic sayings including: When gifts were sent 
to R. Eleazar from the house of the *nasi he would not accept 
them, and when invited to a meal there he did not go. He said 
to them; “Do you not wish me to live? For Scripture [Prov. 
15:27] says: “He that hateth gifts shall live” (44b). Reporting 
that the flax crop of Hiyya was attacked by pests, the Talmud 
inquires, “Does it not say that when Hiyya and his sons, who 
were very pious, came up to Erez Israel, shooting stars, earth- 
quakes, storms, and thunder ceased in Erez Israel because of 
their merit, neither did the wine turn to vinegar, nor was the 
flax of the local inhabitants smitten?” To which the reply is 
given that the merit of the righteous is effective toward others 
but not toward themselves (86a). Among the maxims found 
there are: “it is forbiddden to mislead people, even non-Jews” 
(94a); “those who perform good deeds will come to no harm 
either on their way to do so or on their return” (142a); “no per- 
son bruises his finger on earth unless it be decreed in heaven” 
(7b). This tractate of the Talmud was translated into English 
by Eli Cashdan in the Soncino edition (1948). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Albeck (ed.) Shishah Sidrei Mishnah, 


Seder Kodashim (1959), 107-14. 
[Yitzhak Dov Gilat] 


HUMAN DIGNITY AND FREEDOM. These are funda- 
mental values in the world of Judaism and, today in the Jewish 
State. In 1992, “Basic Law: Human Dignity and Freedom” was 
enacted, to anchor rights derived from these values. Section 1 
of the Basic Law determines that: “Fundamental human rights 
in Israel are founded upon recognition of the value of the hu- 
man being, the sanctity of human life, and the principle that 
all persons are free; these rights shall be upheld in the spirit 
of the principles set forth in the Declaration of the Establish- 
ment of the State of Israel.” Section 14 of the Law states that: 
“The purpose of this Basic Law is to protect human dignity 
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and freedom, in order to anchor in a Basic Law the values of 
the State of Israel as a Jewish and democratic state.” 

The Law proceeds to describe these fundamental rights. 
Sections 2 and 4 of this law stipulate that: “There shall be no 
violation of the life, body or dignity of any person as such” and 
that “All persons are entitled to protection of their life, body 
and dignity.’ According to section 3 of the law, “There shall be 
no violation of the property of a person’; section 5 states that: 
“There shall be no deprivation or restriction of the liberty of 
a person by imprisonment, arrest, extradition or by any other 
manner”; while section 6 clarifies that “All persons are free to 
leave Israel” and that “Every Israeli national has the right of 
entry into Israel from abroad.” 

Section 7 of the Basic Law stipulates that: “All persons 
have the right to privacy and intimacy”; “There shall be no 
entry into the private premises of a person who has not con- 
sented thereto’; “No search shall be conducted on the private 
premises or body of a person, nor in the body or belongings of 
a person’; and “There shall be no violation of the secrecy of the 
spoken utterances, writings or records of a person.” In 1992, 
shortly after the enactment of the “Basic Law: Human Dignity 
and Freedom,’ the Knesset enacted the “Basic Law: Freedom 
of Occupation,’ which enshrines the basic right of every Israel 
national or resident “to engage in any occupation, profession 
or trade” (Section 3). For a detailed discussion of the rights 
enumerated in the Basic Laws, see *Rights, Human. 

These principles existed in the legal system of the State of 
Israel even before the enactment of the aforesaid Basic Laws, 
most of them pursuant to case law of the Supreme Court from 
the time of the State's establishment. The fundamental change 
that occurred with the enactment of the Basic Laws was to at- 
tribute constitutional status to the basic principles contained 
in these Laws, as opposed to their being based on ordinary 
legislation or judicial precedent alone. 

The practical significance of anchoring the aforesaid fun- 
damental rights in a Basic Law appears in section 8 of the Basic 
Law: Human Dignity and Freedom, the so-called “limitation 
clause.” This states that: “There shall be no violation of rights 
under this Basic Law except by a law befitting the values of the 
State of Israel, enacted for a proper purpose, and to an extent 
no greater than is required or by regulation enacted by virtue 
of express authorization in such law” (cf. section 4 of the Basic 
Law: Freedom of Occupation). The Supreme Court ruled that 
by virtue of this section, a court is entitled to strike down any 
law that does not comply with the terms of these sections (See 
HC 6821/93 United Mizrahi Bank Ltd. v. Migdal Cooperative 
Village, PD 49 (4) 221; HC 1715/97 Office of Investment Manag- 
ers in Israel v. The Minister of Finance, PD 51 (4) 367). 

It should be noted that there are significant differences 
between the two aforesaid Basic Laws. Section 10 of the Ba- 
sic Law: Human Dignity and Freedom states that: “This Basic 
Law shall not affect the validity of any law in force prior to the 
commencement of the Basic Law.” By contrast, the Basic Law: 
Freedom of Occupation does not include any such provision 
and applies even to laws enacted prior to the Basic Law’s com- 
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ing into force, with certain exceptions set out in sections 8 and 
10 of this Law. A further significant difference exists in relation 
to the entrenchment of the two laws. According to section 7 
of Basic Law: Freedom of Occupation, the latter may only be 
changed by a Basic Law passed by a majority of the members 
of the Knesset. By contrast, Basic Law: Human Dignity and 
Freedom contains no such entrenchment provision. 


Human Dignity and Freedom in Jewish Tradition 

Human dignity and freedom are fundamental values of the 
Torah and the rabbinic literature. The Torah states that man 
was created “in the image of God”: “And God created man in 
his image; in the image of God He created him” (Gen. 1:27). 
Respect for the Divine image in man serves as an important 
source in the Torah for the preservation of human dignity. 
The Torah states the following concerning a person who has 
sinned and is liable to the death penalty: “If a man is guilty 
of a capital offense and is put to death, and you hang him on 
a tree, you must not let his corpse remain on the stake over- 
night, but must bury him the same day. For an impaled body 
is an affront to God and you shall not defile the land which the 
Lord your God is giving you to possess” (Deut. 21:22-23). The 
Sages expound these verses: R. Meir asks - what is the mean- 
ing of the words “an impaled body is an affront to God”? This 
can be likened to two identical twin brothers, one of whom 
became king over the entire world while the other went out to 
pursue highway robbery. After a while, the latter was caught 
and crucified, and passersby seeing the body said “the king 
himself has been crucified!” This is the meaning of the words: 
“for an impaled body is an affront to God.” 

The principle of human dignity even requires respecting 
the dignity of criminal offenders. The Torah imposes a penalty 
ona person who steals an ox and later slaughters or sells it, in 
the amount of five times the value of the ox, while for stealing 
a sheep under similar circumstances, one is required to pay 
only four times its value (Ex. 21:37). The difference between the 
fine imposed for stealing an ox and that for stealing a sheep 
is explained by the Sages as follows: “R. Johanan b. Zakkai 
states: The Holy One blessed be He is mindful of the dignity 
of mankind. For [stealing] an ox, which walks on its [own] 
feet, the payment is fivefold; for [stealing] a sheep, which has 
to be carried on one’s shoulders, the payment is fourfold” (Me- 
khilta de-R. Yishmael, Mishpatim 13). The difference between 
the fines stems from the sense of shame suffered by the thief 
in the case of the stolen sheep, which is usually carried away 
on his shoulders. Hence, the Torah was more lenient in the 
case of stealing a sheep than with stealing an ox, in which case 
the thief can simply lead the ox to his home and need not de- 
mean himself by carrying it on his shoulders. 

The origin of human rights in Judaism lies in the funda- 
mental notion of man’s creation in the image of God. This ba- 
sic axiom is the origin, not only of a person’s right to dignity 
and freedom, but also of man’s duty to protect his own dignity 
and freedom. This principle is given clear expression in a fun- 
damental rule stated by the amora Rav: “A worker can with- 
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draw from service even in the middle of the working day... 
for it is written (Lev. 25:55): for the children of Israel are My 
slaves [i.e., whom I took out of the land of Egypt’] - and not 
slaves to other slaves” (BK 116b; BM 10a). According to this law, 
an employee who hired himself out for an entire working day 
may withdraw his agreement in the middle of the day (and in 
such case only receives payment for the time he worked - see 
*Labor Law), by virtue of the principle that a person's obliga- 
tion to work for another person, even if he agreed to do so 
out of his own volition, constitutes a violation of that person's 
freedom, and a type of slavery. The principle that a person's 
subservience to God requires that he not be subservient to 
another human being receives expression in the principle of 
the Hebrew slave. 

According to the Torah, a person may be compelled to 
work for another individual if he is convicted of theft and is 
unable to pay his fine, or if he is in a state of absolute poverty 
and sells himself to another person. In both these cases, his 
term of service is limited to a maximum of six years, and the 
goal of this period, during which the slave's employer owes 
numerous duties towards his slave, is to facilitate the rehabil- 
itation of the offender, who would otherwise remain home- 
less, as an alternative to imprisonment or remaining on the 
streets without a roof over his head. According to the Torah, 
a slave who refused to go free at the end of his term would 
have his ear pierced by his master using an awl, and would 
thereafter remain a perpetual slave to his master (Ex. 21:6). 
The Sages questioned the underlying principle behind this 
commandment of piercing the slave's ear: “R. Johanan b. Za- 
kkai was asked by his disciples: Why, of all limbs, was the ear 
[of the slave who refused to go free] chosen to be pierced? He 
replied: “The ear that heard at Mount Sinai: “You shall have 
no other gods but for Me” (Ex. 20:2), and rejected the yoke of 
the kingdom of Heaven, and in its stead accepted the yoke of a 
human being; the ear that heard at Mount Sinai (Lev. ad. loc.) 
“for unto Me the children of Israel are servants” and yet this 
person went and acquired for himself another master; there- 
fore, let his ear come and be pierced because he disregarded 
that which his ear heard” (TJ Kid. 1.2). 

The slave is punished for having waived his right to free- 
dom. Perpetual enslavement to another person involves a kind 
of idolatry. As explained by the aforesaid words of the Sages, 
the first commandment states: “I am the Lord your God who 
brought you out of the land of Egypt out of the house of slav- 
ery. You shall have no other gods but Me” (Ex. ad loc.). This 
commandment exhorts a person to be free, and he cannot re- 
lease himself from this obligation, neither in favor of an idol, 
nor in favor of another human being. ‘The slave, the worker 
and the master, are all servants of God, before whom all crea- 
tures are equal. Therefore no person is entitled to be the slave 
of another person, when the latter himself is merely a servant 
of God. Even this institution of a Hebrew slave, which is in 
essence an act of hire for a limited period for the purposes of 
rehabilitation, has not been practiced, according to all opin- 
ions, for close to two thousand years, and this too is compat- 
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ible with the unbending commitment of Jewish Law to hu- 
man dignity. 

The principles of human dignity and freedom according 
to Jewish Law were developed and continued to constitute a 
central plank of Jewish law throughout the ages, culminating 
in the modern State of Israel. We will consider some of these 
developments in the context of judicial rulings made by the 
Israeli Supreme Court. 


A Jewish and Democratic State 

Section 14 of Basic Law: Human Dignity and Freedom, and 
similarly section 2 of Basic Law: Freedom of Occupation, 
states: “The purpose of this Basic Law is to protect human 
dignity and freedom, in order to anchor in a Basic Law the 
values of the State of Israel as a Jewish and democratic state.” 
This section underlies the constructive principles of the two 
aforesaid Basic Laws, in whose light the courts must construe 
the values anchored in the Basic Laws. Many judges and schol- 
ars have disputed the construction of the key phrase in this 
section — a “Jewish and democratic state” (see entry *Values 
of a Jewish and Democratic State). 


Human Dignity and Freedom in Jewish Law, Through 
Rulings of the Supreme Court 

The fundamental principles of human dignity and freedom ex- 
isted and were developed even before the enactment of Basic 
Law: Human Dignity and Freedom, and the Supreme Court 
had recourse to the principles of Jewish Law when consider- 
ing human dignity and freedom-related issues. One example 
of this was the Katlan case (HC 355/79 Katlan v. The Prison 
Service et al., PD 34 (3) 294), which discussed the question 
of whether the prison authorities were entitled to order the 
administration of an enema without the consent of the pris- 
oners concerned, in order to discover drugs those prisoners 
had allegedly swallowed. The Court ruled that every person, 
including a prisoner, has a basic right to bodily integrity and 
the preservation of his dignity, and if the legislator wished to 
change this it needed to pass new and explicit legislation to do 
so. The judges hearing the case disputed the question of what 
would constitute the best law in this regard and the reasons 
for their recommendation. 

Justice Aharon Barak reasoned that the legislator had to 
conduct a comprehensive examination of the various aspects 
of this issue, and that only after such an examination could 
the legislator decide that the legal status quo established as 
a result of the Court's ruling was not satisfactory, and could 
then change it via primary legislation, which might give rise 
in certain cases to secondary legislation. Justice Haim Cohn 
relied on Jewish legal sources: “Great is the principle of hu- 
man dignity, as it overrides a negative commandment of the 
Torah,’ which the Babylonian Talmud interprets as referring 
to all rabbinical prescripts and interdicts which defer to hu- 
man dignity, the rationale being that the Rabbis who imposed 
the prohibition may remove it later for the sake of human dig- 
nity. This principle, according to Justice Cohn, would suggest 
to the legislature that the administration of an enema into a 
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person's body without his consent should not be permitted: 
“In this sense, the Oral Law of the rabbis is similar to the pri- 
mary legislation of our own times. That may also suggest to 
the primary legislature that, just as the Rabbis were bold in 
waiving all prohibitions instituted by them where necessary 
to preserve human dignity, it too should be cautious in sac- 
rificing human dignity on the altar of any other requirement 
whatsoever” (p. 306 of the judgment). 

Justice Landau agreed with Justice Cohn’s approach. 
However, he held that, according to Jewish Law, legislation 
should not necessarily be prohibited, in certain circumstances, 
which would permit the administration of an enema into a 
prisoner’s body without his consent, because it may be that 
“we are faced with essential interests which exceed in impor- 
tance even the need to preserve a person's right to bodily pri- 
vacy, and even the Rabbis... never closed their ears to nec- 
essary evils and always found the way to enact regulations as 
emergency measures to ‘fence in things’ when they saw that 
the times required such measures in order to avoid worse evils 
to the public” (p. 308 of the judgment). At the same time, Jus- 
tice Landau stopped short of making any specific recommen- 
dation as to the appropriate arrangement. The Katlan case is 
an interesting example of the fact that reliance on Jewish Law 
does not necessarily bring about a uniform outcome, and that 
disputes are possible within this framework regarding both the 
construction of its principles and the weight given to them. 

In the Supreme Court, even before the enactment of Ba- 
sic Law: Human Dignity and Freedom, the issue was disputed 
as to whether, according to the law in force at the time, the 
gravity of an offense per se is sufficient to constitute grounds 
for detention until the termination of legal proceedings. Ac- 
cording to one opinion, a person could be detained until the 
end of proceedings solely on the basis of the gravity of an of- 
fense, thereby assuring public confidence in the effectiveness 
of the criminal legal mechanism. An additional factor relevant 
to this perspective was the need to prevent the feeling among 
offenders that much time would pass between the date of com- 
mitting the offense and the time for proving their guilt by the 
prosecution, during which they would be at liberty to continue 
their activities. Justice Menachem Elon (McCM 2169/92 Suissa 
v. The State of Israel, PD 46 (3) 338), held that, even before the 
enactment of the above-mentioned Basic Law, a person should 
not be detained until the end of proceedings solely on the basis 
of the gravity of the offense, because this would befit neither 
the values of a freedom-loving state nor the values of Israel’s 
Jewish heritage, which emphasizes the value of human free- 
dom in light of the principle that: “Beloved is man who was 
created in the Divine image” (see McM Suissa, ad loc. and the 
entry on *Detention). Following its passage, this approach is 
necessitated thereunder: “Upon the passage of the Basic Law: 
Human Dignity and Freedom, which includes mention of... 
detention as a violation of personal liberty, and which must be 
construed according to the express purpose... [of] anchoring 
the values of the State as a Jewish and democratic state. These 
interwoven supra legal values - Judaism and democracy - 
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militate against the possibility of a person's arrest before trial 
on the grounds of ‘guaranteeing the public confidence in the 
effectiveness of the criminal legal mechanism... This reason 
cannot negate the most basic right that a person has as such, 
viz. his personal liberty” (p. 347 of the judgment). Today, fol- 
lowing the enactment of the Criminal Law (Enforcement - 
Arrest Powers), 5756 — 1996, a person may not be imprisoned 
solely on the basis of the gravity of his offense. 

In the case of Perah (Hc 5304/92 Perah v. The Minister of 
Justice, PD 47 (4) 715), Justice Elon determined that a person 
may be imprisoned for a debt he owes only when it becomes 
apparent that the debtor is a person of means who is conceal- 
ing his assets, and the imprisonment becomes the means to 
force him to disclose his assets and to restore the debt (see 
entry: *Imprisonment for Debt). The Supreme Court relied 
on the position of Jewish Law on this issue and on the legal 
status quo prevalent in other democratic systems, and ruled 
on this basis that the legal status quo that existed at that time, 
under which a debtor could be imprisoned for his debt with- 
out clarifying that he is debtor of means who refuses to pay 
his debt, was contrary to the provisions of the Basic Law: Hu- 
man Dignity and Freedom, negating as it did the values of the 
State of Israel as a Jewish and democratic state. 

In the Kastenbaum case (CA 294/91 Hevra Kadisha Ke- 
hillat Yerushalayim v. Kastenbaum, 46 (2) PD p.464) the Su- 
preme Court ruled, on the basis of Jewish Law, that human 
dignity applies not only during a person's life, but also after 
his death, and that this fundamental dignity includes the dig- 
nity of the deceased, the dignity of his family, and even the 
dignity of the public. 

In establishing the essence and the scope of human dig- 
nity within the meaning of the Basic Law, the Supreme Court 
also referred to the limits of the concept, and in another case 
wrote the following: 


Human dignity means not to disgrace or embarrass the divine 
image in man. Consider the matter well. Not every infringement 
of honor is included in the Basic Law: Human Dignity and Free- 
dom. For example, insulting a respected person, who by dint 
of his stature ought to be seated with others of the same rank 
rather than among the ordinary people, might be regarded as 
a social insult (if it indeed is!), but is insufficient to cause a dis- 
grace or embarrassment of his divine image, and such “offense” 
is in no way included within the framework of Basic Law: Hu- 
man Dignity and Freedom. (HC 5688/92 Vicsilebaum v. Minister 
of Security, 47 (2) PD 812. 817 


In discussing the essence of human dignity, its constituent 
values, and their implementation, the Supreme Court also 
addressed the problem of cases in which these values were in 
competition. This was the background of the Yael Shefer case 
(cA 506/88, Yael Shefer v.State of Israel, 48 (1) PD 87), in which 
the Court was required to rule on a mother’s request to discon- 
nect life support systems from her terminally ill daughter. The 
Court (per Justice Menachem Elon) wrote the following: 


As arule, the basic rights... complement one another. The pro- 
tection of a person's life and body, dignity and privacy, and his 
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personal liberty and intimacy do not contradict each other, but 
are complementary. This is not so in our case. A fundamental 
problem that arises is that the protection of this individual's 
life seemingly does not go hand in hand with the protection of 
her human dignity, personal liberty, privacy and intimacy. In 
our case, the obligation to protect the life of the patient is op- 
posed - such is the argument presented to us - to protecting 
the dignity of the patient, who wishes to die and who refuses to 
accept the medical treatment whose purpose is to preserve her 
life. Hence, it is in opposition to the personal liberty of the pa- 
tient and her personal autonomy. With this, we reach the heart 
of the matter before us: Is there really a contradiction between 
a person's fundamental right to life and its companion, human 
dignity? And if there is, indeed, a contradiction between cer- 
tain basic rights and others, which among the rights is to be 
preferred over the other, and which one must we protect and 
preserve [?]” (For a detailed discussion of this case see *Law 
and Medicine; *Parents and Children.) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Elon, Ha-Mishpat Ha-Ivri (1988), 1:113, 
252ff., 264ff., 287ff., 42.4 ff., 53541, 575ff., 606, 614 ff., 795; 3:1391, 1392, 
1431, 1464ff., 1491ff., 1496, 1499, 1542ff., 1552ff., 1555ff.; idem, Jewish 
Law (1994), 1:127, 295 ff., 310 ff., 340 ff.; 2:518ff., 651ff., 708ff., 750, 760ff., 
975; 4:1659, 1660, 1705, 1739 ff., 1779, 1784, 1833 ff., 1843 ff., 1847 ff; idem, 
Jewish Law (Cases and Materials) (1999), 389ff., 441ff.; idem., “Derekh 
Hok be-Hukkah: Arakheha shel Medinah Yehudit ve-Demokratit le-Or 
Hok Yesod: Kevod Adam ve-Heruto, in: Iyyunei Mishpat, 17 (1992), 
659; idem, “Kevod Adam ve-Heruto: Madei ha-Yahadut ve-Arakheha 
shel Medinah Yehudit ve-Demokratit? in: Madei ha-Yahadut, 34 (5754), 
9; idem, “Kevod Adam ve-Heruto be-Moreshet Yisrael; in Kevod Adam 
ve-Heruto be-Moreshet Yisrael (5755), 15; idem, “Hukkei Yesod: Darkhei 
Hakikatam u-Parshanutam — me-Ayin u-Lean, in: Mehkerei Mishpat, 
12 (1995); 253; idem, “Hukkei ha-Yesod: Iggun Arakheha shel Medinat 
Yehudit ve-Demokratit: Sugyot be-Mishpat ha-Pelili,” in: Mehkerei 
Mishpat, 13 (1996), 27; idem, “Ha-Aher be-Mishpat ha-Ivri u-vi-Pesi- 
kat Bet ha-Mishpat ha-Elyon; in: Madei ha-Yahadut, 42 (5754), 31; 
idem, “Medicine, Halakhah, and Law: The Values of a Jewish and 
Democratic State,” in: Jewish Medical Ethics, vol. 1 (2004), v-xxxvii; 
H. Cohn, Zekhuyot ha-Adam ba-Mikra u-ve-Talmud (1988); S. Ishon, 
“Kevod Adam ve-Heruto, le-Or ha-Halakhah; in: Tehumin, 16 (5756), 
313; L. Knohl, “Herut ha-Adam ba-Mikra; in: Kevod Adam ve-Heruto 
be-Moreshet Yisrael (5755), 60; N. Rakover, Gadol Kevod ha-Beriyyot: 
Kevod ha-Adam ke-Erekh-Al (1998). 


[Menachem Elon (24 ed.)] 


°HUMBOLDT, WILHELM VON (1767-1835), German phi- 
lologist and statesman. Humboldt grew up during the En- 
lightenment period in Berlin where he frequented Henriette 
*Herz’s salon. He became acquainted with D. *Friedlaender, 
was introduced to *Mendelssohn, and heard informal lectures 
by Markus *Herz and *Dohm. A friend and counselor of K. 
*Hardenberg, Humboldt was responsible in 1809/10 for edu- 
cation and religious questions in the Prussian administration. 
During this time he wrote a draft of a constitution for Prussian 
Jewry, submitted on July 17, 1809. He proposed that the no- 
madic existence of Jews, the political nature of their communal 
organization, and their isolation could be eliminated through 
resettlement, terminating the autonomy of Jewish communi- 
ties, and ensuring full assimilation. Humboldt demanded that 
emancipation be complete and immediate: Jews were to be 
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acknowledged not only as citizens but as human beings. The 
state should not concern itself with their “improvement” but 
provide equal rights for all its citizens if they agree to equal 
obligations. He was also instrumental in opening to Jews the 
new University of Berlin (founded in 1810). At the Congress 
of *Vienna he was a vigorous advocate of Jewish rights. His 
brother, ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT (1769-1859), geogra- 
pher and naturalist, was a consistent philo-Semite who was 
vehemently opposed to the Kreuzzeitung and to other anti- 
semitic and illiberal doctrines, but his views concerning the 
Jews were generally more of the aesthetic or personal kind 
than political. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.W. Baron, Die Judenfrage auf dem Wie- 
ner Kongress... (1920). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Sweet, Wilhelm 
von Humboldt, 2 vols. (1978-80), 203-8; P. Honigmann, in: BullLBI, 
76 (1987), 3-34; idem, in: R. Heuer et al. (eds.), Konfrontation und 
Koexistenz (1996), 46-81; J. Grossmann, in: German Studies Review, 
20:1 (1997), 23-47. 


HUMENNE (Slovak Humenné; Hg. Homonna), town in 
E. Slovakia; until 1992 Czechoslovak Republic, then Slovak 
Republic. Humenné is situated on the highway leading from 
Poland to wine-growing regions in eastern Hungary. Jew- 
ish tradesmen frequented this highway. The first record of 
Jewish presence in the town is from 1743. There were no guilds 
in Humenné, and nobody intervened in the activity of Jewish 
businessmen. Although the community was founded in 1809, 
the hevra kaddisha existed from 1786, and the oldest tomb- 
stone dates from 1772. Humenné attracted Jewish settlers; 
in particular, an influx of Jews from Poland was evident in 
the 19‘ century. In 1830/35 there were 666 Jews in Humenné; 
in 1857 there were 1,020; and in 1880 there were 1,280. In 1910 
the number reached 1,570 (34.8%). The first Czechoslovak 
census of 1921 reported 1,254; in 1930 there were 2,197. In 
1940, on the eve of the deportations, 2,172 Jews lived in Hu- 
menné. 

The first synagogue was erected in 1792. The talmud torah 
opened its doors in 1835, and the first elementary school in 
1856, one of the first in eastern Slovakia. The language of in- 
struction was German. It burned down in 1880 and was rees- 
tablished in 1882; the language was already Magyar. Hebrew 
was also taught, unofficially. The school closed in 1919, and 
the teachers left for Hungary. A Beth Jacob school for girls 
was founded in the early 1930s. The first rabbi was Rabbi Pin- 
chas Luria, who became involved in a conflict and left. His 
successor, Rabbi Jacob Shapira (“Jakev Chariff” 1809-1828), 
organized the routine of the congregation. The last rabbi, 
Haim Judah Herrmann Ehrenreich (1887-1942), published a 
scholarly periodical Ozar ha-Hayyim (“Riches of Life”). He 
died in the Holocaust. In 1830, a new synagogue was erected. 
From 1815, an assistant rabbi, (Daja) Lezer Liebermann, de- 
manded reform of the Jewish religion, to which end he lec- 
tured throughout Hungary. However, after the Hungarian 
Jewish Congress of 1868, the congregation chose Orthodoxy. 
Hasidic Jews from Poland caused a split in the community by 
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establishing a bet midrash in 1902, which followed nusah se- 
farad. Four years later they erected their own small synagogue. 
A split within the nusah sefarad group occurred when less ex- 
tremist members left and founded a bet midrash of their own. 
The community organized an array of charitable, religious, 
and professional groups. After World War 1, several political 
and Zionist groups joined the community organization. In 
August 1937 the deputy of the nationalist Hlinka Party, Korol 
Sidor, gave an inflammatory speech accusing Jews of sacrilege, 
and a campaign of “punishment” was planned. The deputy of 
the Jewish Party, Chaim *Kugel, rushed to Humenné and de- 
fused the situation. 

The proclamation of Slovakian autonomy within Czecho- 
slovakia in September 1938 and independence under protec- 
tion of the Third Reich on March 14, 1939, were accompanied 
by anti-Jewish sentiment. Jews were targeted, and persecu- 
tion occurred daily. In the fall of 1941 Jews were expelled from 
Bratislava, and some settled in Humenné, bringing the popu- 
lation to 2,285. In March 1942, the deportation of Jews to Po- 
land began. In Humenné, Jews were smuggled to Hungary in 
an effort to save them. In March, entire families began to be 
deported to the Chola ghetto near Lublin. The few remaining 
Jews in the town were ordered in the spring of 1944 to move 
to western Slovakia. They took the Torah scrolls with them to 
*Nitra, but a fire destroyed the scrolls. 

‘The survivors, who flocked to the city in spring 1945, re- 
paired the synagogue and the mikveh and tried to restore the 
community. Several survivors gathered in the nearby village of 
Kolbasy. On December 6, 1945, a band of Ukrainian national- 
ists of the Bandera movement attacked and killed all the Jews 
and, together with the villagers, stole their property. 

In 1948-49, most of the Jews immigrated to Israel and 
overseas. In the 1960s, there were 160 Jews in the town, many 
from neighboring villages. The Ko’ice community provided 
kosher meat and religious needs. Both large synagogues were 
demolished; the Klaus was turned into an apartment. In No- 
vember 1986, citizens attacked the cemetery, overturning 27 
tombstones. In 1990, there were 28 Jews in Humenné. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: EJ, 8 (1931), 268-9; L. Rothkirchen, in: The 
Jews of Czechoslovakia (1968), 110-1; D. Friedmann, Geschichte der 
Juden in Humenne (1933); M. Lanyi and B.H. Propperné, Szloven- 
ski Zsid6é Hitkézségek Térténete (1933), 248-58; Uj Magyar Lexikon 
(1960), 346. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Barkany, L. Dojé, Zidovské 
ndabozenské obce na Slovensku (1991), 411-14. 


[Sarlota Rachmuth-Gerstl / Yeshayahu Jelinek (274 ed.)] 


HUMILITY (Heb. 713y), a humble estimate of one’s quali- 
ties; decency of thought, speech, and conduct. The presence 
of many biblical synonyms testifies to its importance as a re- 
ligious principle. Rabbinic literature ascribes the quality to 
God Himself, with the implication that man should imitate 
Him in this respect (Meg. 31a). 

Humility is commended as an outstanding personal vir- 
tue, and is a mandatory qualification for those in positions 
of leadership. Biblical figures who tempered an awareness of 
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their prestige with a sense of personal modesty achieved re- 
nown, while those who were arrogant suffered defeat (Gen. 
18:27; Ezek. 28:2; Ned. 38a; DEZ 1). Humility was the crown- 
ing virtue of the greatest of Jewish leaders, Moses: “... and 
the man Moses was very humble” (Num. 12:3; cf. Deut. R. 2:2; 
Shab. 89a; ARN’ 23, 75). 

The prophets condemn excessive pride, while they affirm 
the value of humility (Isa. 10:13, 57:15; Jer. 9:22; Ezek. 28:2; Ps. 
51:18-19). Micah includes humility among the three funda- 
mental principles of the Jewish religion: “... to do justly and 
to love mercy and to walk humbly with thy God” (Micah 6:8). 
In relation to God, man’s humility stems from his existential 
helplessness in the shadow of divine omnipotence (Ps. 22:7; 
Avot 4:4). In human relationships humility calls for a giving 
nature and is incompatible with self-love. 

Humility is not merely the absence of pride, but a posi- 
tive force which expresses itself in constructive action. Thus, 
even extremism in its pursuit is not a vice (Maim., Yad, Deot 
2:3). This positive aspect is manifest in the tradition of ano- 
nymity of authorship in Jewish letters as well as anonymity 
in charitable acts. 

Unlike philosophies which emphasize man’s insignifi- 
cance and preach self-effacing submissiveness, Judaism con- 
ceives of humility in the general context of the dignity of man. 
It requires the transfer of emphasis away from the self rather 
than destructive self-abnegation. Egotistical preoccupation 
with one’s own humility, however, breeds a pietistic pride de- 
nounced by the rabbis. Similarly, false modesty and abdication 
of responsibility under the guise of humility have no place in 
Jewish life (Git. 56a; M.H. Luzzatto, Mesillat Yesharim, ed. by 
M. Kaplan (1936), 104-5). The midrashic portrayal of man as a 
being created in the image of God, on the one hand, and as an 
insignificant mortal, on the other, clarifies this Jewish concept 
of modesty (Sanh. 38a). Humility represents the peak of moral 
perfection, and in the “ladder of virtues” is superior even to 
saintliness (Luzzatto, op. cit., 106, see also chs. 22-23; Prov. 
11:2, 15:33, 16:5). Humility is not an isolated trait, but rather a 
life-style, which encompasses and structures every aspect of 
human thought and behavior. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bahya ibn Paquda, Hovot ha-Levavot, ch. 6; 


Kitvei Rabbenu Moses ben Nahman, 1 (1963), 372-7; C.G. Montefiore 
and H. Loewe (eds.), A Rabbinic Anthology (1938), index. 


[Zvi H. Szubin] 


HUMMASH (Heb. wii, “Pentateuch,” from the root Wn, 
“five”), the first five books of the Bible. The hummash (pl. 
hummashim) is separately printed for use in the synagogue 
during the Reading of the Law when the worshipers follow 
individually the text of the section of the Pentateuch that is 
being read. It serves as a school text for Bible instruction and 
is usually printed with the Aramaic translation, Targum *On- 
kelos, and *Rashi’s commentary. The more elaborate editions, 
called Mikraot Gedolot, also have the commentaries of Abra- 
ham *Ibn Ezra, *Nahmanides, etc. In talmudic literature, the 
equivalent term for hummash is mikra (8771), or Torah (771), 
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as distinct from the Prophets and the Writings. In modern 
times, hummashim with translations and commentary in the 
vernacular contributed to a more extensive knowledge of the 
Pentateuch (e.g., Samson Raphael *Hirsch’s Pentateuch with 
English translation and commentary (6 vols., 1956-63), J.-H. 
*Hertz’s Pentateuch and Haftorahs (19627), A. Cohen's Soncino 
Chumash (1964”)). In case of fire on the Sabbath, hummashim, 
even those printed in the vernacular, may be saved from the 
conflagration because they are considered to be “holy writ- 
ings” (Shab. 16:1, also Sh. Ar., OH 334:12). 


HUMOR. 


Definition 

Jewish humor is the humor created by Jews, intended mainly 
for Jews, and reflecting special aspects of Jewish life. This 
broad definition includes popular, verbal humor, such as jokes 
or anecdotes as well as humor created by professionals. Since 
humor reflects a people’s life, it changes and varies accordingly. 
Thus, one can talk about East European, Sephardi, American, 
or Israeli Jewish humor. In spite of the great differences in the 
life conditions of the different communities, Jewish humor has 
certain characteristics which make it unique. What is gener- 
ally identified in the professional literature as Jewish humor 
originated in the 19" century, mainly, but not exclusively, in 
Eastern Europe. Today in the U.S., Jewish humor is considered 
as one of the mainstreams of American humor. 

At the beginning of the 19"* century, a sense of humor 
was not associated with Jewishness. Hermann Adler, the chief 
rabbi of London, felt impelled to write an article in 1893 in 
which he argued against the view that Jews have no sense of 
humor. It is perhaps interesting to note that not only Jews but 
non-Jews as well consider today “a good sense of humor” as 
one of the notable characteristics of Jews. 


Historical Roots: The Bible and the Talmud 

The Bible mentions “laughter” 50 times (as ?1N¥ (zehok) or 
pinw (sehok)). Bible translators frequently used other terms 
instead of “laughter.” In the English translation zehok is ren- 
dered as: play, enjoy, insult, mock, fondle, rejoice, scoff, and 
laugh. In addition to the relative frequency of laughter, many 
examples of humor appear in the Bible. Irony is evident in 
the question people asked Moses after he took them out of 
Egypt: “Because there was no grave in Egypt have you taken 
us away to die in the wilderness?” (Exodus 14:11). The same 
ironic touch is seen when Joseph’s brothers who did not like 
him and his dreams decide to kill him: “We will say some evil 
beast devoured him and we shall see what will become of his 
dreams” (Genesis 37:19). Or Elisha talking sarcastically about 
a pagan god: “Cry aloud for he is a god, either he is talking or 
he is pursuing or he is on a journey or peradventure he sleeps 
and must be awakened” (1 Kings 18:27). Self-irony and laugh- 
ter are expressed by Sarah: “Therefore Sarah laughed within 
herself saying, After I am waxed old shall I have pleasure, my 
lord being old also?” (Genesis 18:12). Her son was named Isaac 
(Yizhak, ite., he shall laugh). 
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Many references to laughter, humorous tales, and rules 
about joking appear in the Talmud. It seems that talmudic 
sages were able to differentiate between “laughing at” and 
“laughing with” While formal prohibitions to “laugh at” are 
frequently mentioned, other views, where the accent is on 
“laughing with,’ is encouraged. There is an explicit talmudic 
dictum: “Rabbi Nahman says, all joking is prohibited except 
jokes about idol worship” (Meg. 25b). Here the point is to 
“laugh at,’ what in modern terms would be considered aggres- 
sive humor. But laughter was also considered positive: “Tears 
of sadness are bad, tears of laughter are beautiful” (Shab. 
151b-152a). The first book of research relating humor to edu- 
cation was written in 1979 in France. It demonstrated what ap- 
peared already in the Talmud: “Before starting to teach, Rab- 
bah joked and pupils laughed, afterwards he started seriously 
teaching halakhah” (Shab. 30b). 

More important, however, is the way of thinking the 
learning of Talmud encouraged. From the first century on, 
Jewish boys, whose education began at kindergarten age, 
learned by examining things from all angles and by specu- 
lating; they were encouraged to find contradictions, too. The 
passing from concrete to abstract and vice versa and the ask- 
ing of all possible questions to clarify a point and find the 
most subtle answers to complex problems were appreciated. 
This very way of thinking was highly valued and is consid- 
ered by some literary critics as one basis of Jewish literature 
of all times. This method of problem solving, the examination 
of all possible (and sometimes impossible) solutions, is one 
of the mental traits encouraged by generations of students of 
Talmud, who passed it on influencing even those who nowa- 
days are far from talmudic studies. The talmudic way of think- 
ing, seeing the contradictions, and incongruities, and finding 
surprising solutions are important ingredients in any humor 
creation. It is probably one of the reasons for the great num- 
ber of Jewish humorists. 


From the Middle Ages to Emancipation 

The religious tradition with its study of the Bible and Talmud 
was the main intellectual occupation of Jews in the Diaspora. 
Humor and satire attack what is accepted, and this could not 
be permitted in the study of religious writing. However, sens- 
ing the importance of the need for some humorous relief, cer- 
tain liberties were admitted and even encouraged. Thus once 
a year, on Purim, it was permissible not to be serious and 
drinking was highly recommended. ‘The gaiety found its ex- 
pression in the “Purim spiel” A Purim rabbi was chosen, his 
behavior being a caricature of the real rabbi. He gave illogi- 
cal and funny “rabbinical decisions” to the great delight of his 
listeners, including the rabbi. However, this was for one day 
only; immediately afterwards, the community got back again 
to serious studies, until the following Purim. 

Slowly, Jews enriched their talmudic folklore and sto- 
ries by adopting popular folk stories from their environment. 
Many of these stories accorded with the psychological need 
to mock inferiors, creating stories about idiots and simple- 
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minded peasants. These new “heroes” were also sometimes 
used to make fun of the Christians, fulfilling the aggressive 
function of humor and giving some form of relief to the per- 
secuted Jews. 

In Spain under Arab rule, Jews knew a literary Golden 
Age. Among the many writers on both religious and secular 
themes, humorists and satirists were greatly appreciated. One 
of them, Abraham *Ibn Ezra who lived in the 12" century, 
used sophisticated self-disparaging humor. In “Out of Luck,” 
he writes about his misfortune: 

The heavenly sphere and the constellations strayed from their 

path when I was born. If my business were in candles, the sun 

would not set until I died! However I struggle, I cannot suc- 
ceed, for my stars have ruined me: ifI were a dealer in shrouds, 
no one would die as long as I lived. 


This can be considered as the ancestor of the anti-hero, the 
schlemiel (Yid.) or shlumiel (Heb.), who when meeting hard- 
ships and disaster, instead of crying and lamenting, is able to 
see the laughter in the situation. Taking one’s distance from 
one’s unhappiness, looking at it with irony, is a way of cop- 
ing with it, an attitude later to become the hallmark of many 
Jewish humorists. 

Judah ben Solomon *Al-Harizi (1170-1235) was one of 
the great poets of medieval Hebrew literature. He used a hu- 
morous literary style typical of Arab medieval literature. He 
was the author of Tahkemoni which consisted of 50 makamat, 
a narrative in rhymed prose. Some of his many writings are 
erotic ones where examples of sexual humor, so rare in He- 
brew, can be found. He is considered a precursor of the pica- 
resque novel. Al-Harizi also introduced the “Mosaic style” in 
which he used partial quotations from the Bible and Talmud, 
completely out of context, to create humorous effects. 

In Italy, *Immanuel of Rome (c. 1260-1328) wrote paro- 
dies of the Bible and Talmud which amused those who knew 
the original (and in those times, they were numerous). His 
Mahbarot of Immanuel was prohibited by some Italian rabbis 
because of its erotic content. 

Other satirists of the Middle Ages included *Judah 
ben Isaac ibn Shabbetai (who wrote Hebrew satires, Minhat 
Yehudah Sone ha-Nashim (“The Gift of Judah the Misogynist”) 
and Milhemet ha-Hokhmah ve-ha-Osher (“Strife of Wisdom 
and Wealth”)), *Jedidiah Bedersi ha-Penini (who wrote a re- 
ply to “The Gift of Judah the Misogynist”), and Kalonymus 
ben Kalonymus, who lived in 14*-century Italy. Kalonymus 
wrote Massekhet Purim (“Tractate Purim”), a satirical work 
which mocks many halakhic teachings. For instance, “Rabbi 
Abraham used to say: According to a tradition coming from 
my ancestors, the one who does not enjoy the pleasure of this 
life, will not join in the pleasures of the world to come; but 
the one who enjoys the pleasures of this life, will also enjoy 
pleasures in the world to come.’ Or, ironically about Purim: 
“Children are taught about Purim. What are they taught? To 
fight... so that if they live to the day of the arrival of the Mes- 
siah, they will be good in the arts of wars and will be able to 
fight the wars of the Lord” 
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Judah *Sommo (c. 1527-1592) wrote The Comedy of Be- 
trothal (Zahut Bedihuta de-Kiddushin) which is considered 
by some as a precursor of Moliere’s The Miser. Written c. 
1550, it is considered by J. *Schirmann as the first Hebrew 


play. 


Famous Humorous Folkloristic Figures 

The hasidic movement, which started in Eastern Europe in 
the middle of the 18» century, saw the relation with God as a 
joyful one, and the hasidim loved to laugh, sing, and dance. 
This was a departure from the traditional forms of Jewish wor- 
ship. Hasidic sages often used irony and wit to illustrate their 
points, this certainly adding to their popularity. Some rabbis 
had court jesters, and Hershele *Ostropoler (1770-1810) ful- 
filled this role for Rabbi Baruch of Medzibezh (Southern Rus- 
sia). The rabbi suffered from acute depression and as a defense 
mechanism promulgated the principle “it is sinful to be sad” 
As legend has it, Hershele was called upon to cure the rabbi 
of his depressive moods by making him laugh. Hershele was 
a simpleton only on surface; he frequently expressed deep 
truths in a humoristic way. Many Yiddish penny books were 
written about Hershele who delighted the simple people by 
his jokes and satires against religious hypocrites, rich misers, 
and pompous people. He is still a popular figure in many chil- 
dren's jokes in Israel. 

Motke Habad (see Dc/17:472) was a jester to Yudel Opa- 
tov of Vilna and Reb Yossifel the spiritual leader of Chelm 
became a folk hero. Chelm was for the Jews what Abdera 
was for the Greeks, Gotham for the English, and Schilda for 
the Germans: a place populated by naive, talkative, and not 
very bright people. An example of a Chelm story tells of the 
old shammes (sexton) who complained that he was too old 
and tired to make the round of all Jewish homes banging on 
the shutters to wake the men up for the midnight services. 
The wise men of Chelm discussed the problem in a specially 
called assembly. And they finally found it: all shutters would 
be brought to one place, near the shammes home so that he 
could bang on all of them without having to make the tire- 
some trip around the shtetl. The men of Chelm always found 
a theoretically perfect solution having only one disadvantage: 
it was not practical. But why should one worry about the prac- 
tical aspects of a problem? Great intellects should be involved 
in intellectual solutions! 

The maggidim were itinerant preachers who from talmu- 
dic times, in expounding Jewish law and tradition, introduced 
many humorous stories, knowing that they would thereby be 
more easily comprehended and even enjoyed by their listen- 
ers. They were active and very popular during the Middle Ages 
and before Emancipation. The most famous among them was 
Jacob ben Wolf *Kranz of Dubnow. 

The badhanim were the merry makers at Jewish wed- 
dings which were happy events not only for the family but 
for the entire community. Frequently, the festivities lasted for 
many days and became a sort of carnival with music, joking, 
and dancing. Here probably one can find the beginning of 
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the stand-up comic, made so popular by Jews in the United 
States. In addition, the Jewish marriages had lezim and mar- 
shalik. The lez was a musician-juggler and the marshalik was 
the master of ceremonies. 

A new type of Jewish folklore appeared in which the con- 
frontation with the gentiles provided the occasion to dem- 
onstrate how clever Jews are. Humor here fulfilled one of its 
main functions - imaginary superiority. In addition a new 
humorist appeared in Jewish humor: the rabbi. In hasidic 
humor, rabbis made jokes on people’ little failings, generally 
with a didactic flavor. 


Emancipation and the Beginning of Modern Jewish 
Humor 

Emancipation in Western Europe created great opportunities 
for Jews to integrate into the dominant culture, but a strong 
ambivalence emerged among those who wanted to integrate 
and stay Jewish at the same time. Some, such as Heine, de- 
cided to convert but his lack of satisfaction was evident in the 
use of self-irony even against conversion: “I wouldn't trust the 
sincerity of a Jew who converted to Christianity; no Jew can 
truly believe in the holiness of another Jew.’ For German Jews 
trying to assimilate, self-disparaging humor become a way 
of showing the Christians that they, the “real German Jews,” 
were different from the other “ugly Jews.” By making fun of 
Jews and developing the stereotyped image of cheaters, liars 
and people thinking only about money these Jews adminis- 
tered a kind of self-punishment to themselves. By poking fun 
at the obscurantist (or what seemed to them as so), tradition- 
alist behavior unfit for modern times, they tried to change 
themselves and their coreligionists. They wanted to create a 
new image for the Jews, which would be more acceptable to 
them, the “enlightened ones,” as well as to the Christians. In 
order to do that, they tried to destroy the image of the “prim- 
itive Jew” by making it ludicrous, by laughing at it. This was 
probably the main origin of Jewish self-disparaging humor 
in Western Europe. 

The hallmark of the Enlightenment (Haskalah) literature 
was satire. Using mainly humor to change a people's way of life 
is probably unique in the history of social changes. The Haska- 
lah writers produced a rich satirical literature in Hebrew, many 
of their works being still highly readable today. It was directed 
mainly against the Orthodox traditionalists, producing in ad- 
dition some virulent satire against the Hasidim. 


SATIRIC HUMOR OF THE ENLIGHTENMENT. ‘The Enlight- 
enment brought many changes in the Jewish way of think- 
ing. The conflicts between Haskalah, the Mitnaggedim, and 
Hasidism, the three mainstreams of Jewish thought, provoked 
a wonderful renaissance of Hebrew and Yiddish writings. The 
lively battle between Haskalah and Hasidism was conducted 
by writers, who often used humorous satire as a weapon 
against the ideological “enemy.” The fact that satire was the 
main weapon is an additional affirmation of the importance 
of humor in Jewish life. 
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Two main currents can be identified in the satirical writ- 
ings encouraged by the Haskalah movement. The first was vir- 
ulent satire, sometimes even vitriolic, in which tradition, the 
“unhealthy and unproductive” life of the Jews, was attacked. 
The second current viewed the traditional life in the shtetl in 
a loving way, albeit with mild criticism, as the result of recog- 
nizing the fact that the wonderful ideas of the Haskalah would 
not easily change Jewish fate; this type of literature was writ- 
ten mainly in Yiddish. 

Haskalah authors used Hebrew as well as Yiddish in or- 
der to get their message to the greatest number of readers. 
This was not an easy endeavor since Yiddish was considered 
by most maskilim a “lower language.” 

When Mendel *Levin (Lefin) translated the book of 
Proverbs into Yiddish (1814), the outcry of other maskilim was 
terrible. Tobias Feder (1760-1817), author of a parody of the 
Zohar entitled Zohar Hadash, wrote a satire in which he de- 
scribed the disciples of Moses Mendelssohn talking in heaven. 
A disciple informs them that someone has translated the book 
of Proverbs into a peasant gibberish. Nobody wants to believe 
that this terrible thing was done by one of Mendelssohn's fol- 
lowers, but when Lefin’s translation is shown to them, they 
decide to burn it. 

Joseph *Perl was an outstanding exponent of fighting 
satire. He imitated so well the stylistic manner of the hasidim 
that the most naive among them accepted his books as reflect- 
ing the truth. Since they told stories of machinations and in- 
trigues at the hasidic courts and of love of money and power 
struggles without any thought about simple people, those who 
believed Perl’s satire became disillusioned with the hasidic 
movement. 

Other outstanding Haskalah period satirists were Israel 
*Axenfeld (1787-1866), who wrote strong satires against the 
manipulation of simple people by the wonder rabbis whom 
he described as drunken quacks; Solomon *Ettinger who 
wrote clever moralistic fables; and Abraham Baer *Gottlober 
(1811-1899) who also wrote strong satire against hasidic be- 
havior. 


THE PERIOD OF LOVING SATIRE. “Loving satire” is an origi- 
nal Jewish approach to satire. While satire is directed “against” 
persons, institutions, or concepts, Jewish satire of the shtetl is 
a kind of critical identification with the people. While they are 
laughable, the little people (kleine mentshele) are understood, 
loved, and even admired - not for their lifestyle but for their 
inner qualities. Their tragedies and hardships are encountered 
with an understanding smile. “Laughing through tears” is the 
main weapon. The Jewish writers of the 19" century made this 
laughter part of the continuing Jewish heritage of fighting ad- 
versity with humor. 

One of the greatest Yiddish writers of late 19**-early 20 
century, was Sholem Yankev *Abramovitsh, better known as 
Mendele Mokher Seforim (Mendele the Bookseller). Having 
achieved a certain fame in Hebrew writing, he decided to turn 
to Yiddish in order to reach the masses. His tales became pop- 
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ular and his humor, satirical at first but getting milder later, 
described Jewish life in the shtetl with love and understand- 
ing of the “little people.” 

His first satirical pieces attacked the religious leaders who 
were getting fat from the taxes imposed on Jews. His many 
other works included satires such as “The Nag,” an allegory 
of the Jew as the world’s scapegoat, and “Fishke the Lame,’ in 
which Jewish beggars, thieves, and vagabonds were described 
with their rich characters, a mixture of naivete and shrewdness, 
kind and joyful in spite of the wretched conditions in which 
they lived. In his unfinished epic “Travels of Benjamin the 
Third,” he made fun of the impractical dreamers, determined 
to change the world and not able to cope with daily life. His 
Jewish characters are “besservaisser” — not “knowing it all” but 
“knowing it all better.” They indulge in endless discussions, real 
feasts of pilpul in spite of their miserable economic conditions. 
Mendele’s humor was a mixture of satire and irony with iden- 
tification, love, and understanding for the little people who, in 
spite of the difficult lives they led, had an innate nobility and 
dreamt about higher ideas, always proud to be Jews. 

*Shalom Aleichem (1859-1916) was the greatest humorist 
in all of Jewish literature. His immortal characters, life in the 
shtetl Kasrilevka which he invented, and overall his atttitude 
of looking at sad things with humor, made him the best loved 
and most popular of Jewish writers. His irony is bitter-sweet 
and his characters, in spite of their naive behavior, are always 
lovable. Shalom Aleichem does not laugh at them, but brings 
the reader to laugh with them. 

He expressed his philosophy on humor as a way of fight- 
ing human suffering in a letter addressed to a friend. In it he 
wrote: “This is an ugly and mean world, and only to spite it we 
mustn't weep. If you want to know, this is the constant source 
of my good spirit, of my ‘humor’ Not to cry, out of spite. Only 
to laugh out of spite, only to laugh.” His heroes lead a difficult 
life but they know how to smile at adversity and always keep 
on hoping. His best character is Tevye the Milkman, the wise 
but simple Jew, honest and hard working, who holds discus- 
sions with God in whom he believes with fervor, despite a 
few questions concerning the way He deals with His chosen 
people. He tries to be rational at all times, but his emotions 
are always more important and dictate his behavior. His op- 
timistic conclusions are that although things are pretty bad, 
one should rejoice because they could be worse. 

Here is how he described Kasrilevka, the “town of little 
people”: 


Among us Jews poverty has many faces and many aspects. A 
poor man is an unlucky man, he is a pauper, a beggar, a schnor- 
rer, a Starveling, a tramp, or a plain failure. A different tone is 
used in speaking of each one, but all these names express human 
wretchedness. However, there is still another name — kasril, or 
kasrilik. That name is spoken in a different tone altogether, al- 
most a bragging tone. For instance, “Oh, am I ever a kasrilik!” 
A kasrilik is not just an ordinary pauper, a failure in life. On the 
contrary, he is a man who has not allowed poverty to degrade 
him. He laughs at it. He is poor, but cheerful. 
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Other heroes of Shalom Aleichem figure among the most lov- 
able figures of Jewish literature. Motl Peyse the cantor’s son 
who lives cheerfully and even when his father dies sees some 
good in becoming an orphan. Menachem Mendel, the eter- 
nal luftmentsch, who dreams about getting rich in the great 
city, but whose heart belongs to the shtetl. Mendel is the ar- 
chetype schlemiel, the hero of Jewish humor, the eternal loser 
who rationalizes his failures and keeps his optimism. Fishel the 
Melamed, Aleck the Mechanic, Kopel the Brain, Mendel the 
Tinman were all part of the miserable but lovable characters 
of the shtetl. The art of Shalom Aleichem, the virtuosity with 
which he could describe the most terrible situations with hu- 
mor can be seen from a letter brimming with current, as well 
as some not-so-fresh information, one of his heroes writes to 
a distant cousin who left the shtetl: 


Dear Yankel; you asked me to write at length, and I would like 
to oblige, but there is really nothing to write about. The rich are 
still rich; and the poor are dying of hunger as they always do. 
What’s new about that? And as far as pogroms are concerned, 
thank God we have nothing more to fear as we've already had 
ours — two of them in fact, and a third wouldn't be worthwhile. 
You asked about Heshel. He’s been out of work now for over half 
a year. The fact is they won't let them work in prison. Mendel 
did a clever thing: he upped and died, some say of consump- 
tion, others of hunger. Personally, I think he died of both. I 
really don’t know what else to write about, except for the chol- 
era which is going great guns. 


This is a perfect example of one of the main characteristics of 
Jewish humor as a way of coping: the twisting around of and 
giving an original interpretation to a traumatic experience. 
Thus, instead of crying at reality, one can laugh at the mangled 
interpretation. A rational description could only lead to de- 
spair, an absurd approach to “there is not much to write about” 
for an instant obscures reality, which could do nothing better 
than to lead to total dejection. Antirationalism is the only ra- 
tional answer to the irrationality of events. 

Yiddish theater also started to flourish near the end of 
the 19 century. Since the Russians banished Yiddish theater 
(1883) fearing that it would encourage revolutionary senti- 
ment, it developed in other European countries, and later in 
the United States. Abraham *Goldfaden (1840-1908) is con- 
sidered the father of the Yiddish theater. The first theatrical 
representation in Yiddish took place in Jassy, Romania, in 
October 1872 and met with immense success. His troupe, in 
which there were also actresses (a great innovation) toured 
Romania and Russia (until the ban). Then, Yiddish theater 
emigrated to Paris, London, and New York. Among his many 
plays, the most successful comedies were Shmendrik and Kuni 
Lemel. Both names became familiar terms and were integrated 
into the daily language. A shmendrik is gullible, not vicious or 
vengeful, well used to failure which he accepts with a smile; 
Kuni Lemel stutters, is lame, and is always in trouble, but never 
takes his fate tragically. 

The great popularity of Mendele, Shalom Aleichem, and 
many other Yiddish writers of the period, influenced and was 
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influenced by Jewish folklore. This rich folklore was an expres- 
sion of a common faith in which witty anecdotes, jokes, and 
sayings were a sign of reciprocal recognition. Some examples 
of the irony and wit are still treasured by many Jews who are 
no longer familiar with Yiddish, but recognize in these say- 
ings part of the Jewish heritage. Here are some of the more 
popular ones: 


God will provide, but if only He would provide until He pro- 
vides. 

Dying while you are young is a great boon in your old age. 

If the rich could hire the poor to die for them, the poor would 
make a very good living. 

What God does is best - probably. 

Our rabbi is so poor that if he didn’t fast every Monday and 
Thursday, hed starve to death. 

When things don’t get better, don’t worry, they may get worse. 

If you can't help a friend with money, at least give a krekhts 
(sigh). 

If God lived on earth, people would knock out all His win- 
dows. 

The age of gold was the age when gold did not rule. 

Illusions are comforting; just don’t act upon them. 

It's no disgrace to be poor - which is the only good thing you 
can say about it. 


After the 1881 pogroms, the massive emigration of the Jews 
to America ended a chapter of Jewish humor. Until then 
this humor had been written only for Jews; the languages 
used, Hebrew and Yiddish, were not understood by others. In 
the new world as well as in Europe the language of the host 
country became the language of Jewish humor, strongly 
penetrating the dominant culture, especially in the United 
States. 


Jewish Humor in the United States 

The massive emigration from Eastern Europe to America 
brought the main stream of Jewish culture, traditions, and 
humor to the new land. Since English was not easy to learn, 
Yiddish continued to be the language used by the first gener- 
ation and writing in Yiddish was popular for a certain time. 
Moshe *Nadir (1885-1943), the pen name of Isaac Reis, was a 
humorist “in the old tradition.” He edited two humorous pe- 
riodicals, Der Groyser Kundes and Der Yidishe Gazlen, which 
were very popular. He was considered the greatest Jewish hu- 
morist since Shalom Aleichem. Abraham Kotlier and Gerson 
Rosenzweig were other early satirists. 

At a later date, the difficulties in learning English for a 
Jewish emigrant were humorously described by Leo *Rosten, 
whose The Education of H*Y*M*A*N K*A*P*L*A‘N (1937) be- 
came a small classic. The chutzpah of Kaplan, a “know it all,” 
sure of himself while making the funniest and most terrible 
mistakes in the mastering of language, was a great addition 
to the gallery of schlemiels in the New World. Rosten, very 
much under the influence of Yiddish, pointed out the rich- 
ness of this language and how it influences English. He wrote 
about the “Yiddishization” of English, a phenomenon which 
can be easily observed in many American comedies. Not only 
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are many Yiddish words used in American comedies, but the 
intonation and the ironic inflections can be easily traced back 
to folk Yiddish humor. 

As Jews started to improve their economic situation, 
they took time for vacations, a new habit for Jews. Hotels in 
the Catskills and Poconos around New York, known as “The 
Borscht Belt, became famous. Many great comedians, among 
them Mel Brooks, Sid Caesar, Moss Hart, Danny Kaye, and 
Phil Silvers started their careers there. The humor they cre- 
ated was aimed at the Jewish audience, with a lot of “inner 
cultural” jokes, in which Yiddish had a place of honor beside 
English. Yiddish theater also flourished, with many comedies 
which enjoyed a huge popularity. 

Gradually more and more Jewish comedians and hu- 
morists started their career in English and their impact on 
American humor was, and still is, tremendous. Jewish hu- 
mor had opened itself to the American public. The “crazy” 
humor of these newcomers on the American scene was best 
illustrated in the shows of the *Marx Brothers in which absur- 
dity took over, destroying in an extremely funny way the laws 
of logic, lampooning the dominant culture. The films of the 
Marx Brothers, the Ritz Brothers, and the three Stooges were 
the expression of “gleeful nihilism,” readily accepted and en- 
joyed by the American public. S.J. *Perelman, a star writer for 
the New Yorker, also wrote a few of the famous Marx Broth- 
ers movies. Any list of American humorists and comic actors 
is largely Jewish. 

Research has shown that among the most famous nation- 
ally known humorists in America, 80% are Jewish, while Jews 
represent only 3% of the American population. This tremen- 
dous contribution is related to the fact that humor is a way 
of expression familiar to Jews and related to their heritage. 
In addition, many of the American Jewish humorists feel the 
anxieties of being part of a society which does not accept them 
totally. Wanting to be Americans and Jews at the same time is 
not always easy. There are no dangers of physical annihilation, 
but there are signs of cultural assimilation. As Mel Brooks ex- 
pressed it, when asked about the sources of his comedy: “It 
comes from the feeling that, as a Jew and a person, you don't 
fit into the mainstream of American society. It comes from 
the realization that even if you are better and smarter, you'll 
never belong.” Brooks is proud of his Jewishness and relates 
frequently to it. He had the “chutzpah” to put on the screen 
American Indians who talked Yiddish and to discover to his 
great surprise that the lines were received with great laughter 
even in middle America. His feelings towards Germans after 
the Holocaust are expressed in the many sadistic German 
characters which populate his movies. When asked in an in- 
terview if he hates Germans, he answered: “Me? Not like Ger- 
mans? Why should I not like Germans? Just because they are 
arrogant and have fat necks and do anything they're told as 
long as it’s cruel and killed millions of Jews in concentration 
camps and made soap out of their bodies and lamp shades out 
of their skins? Is that any reason to hate them?” This irony, 
the effort to express tragedy in a humorous way reminds us 
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not only in content but also in the form of expression of the 
writings of Shalom Aleichem. 

Woody Allen in his movies made the Jewish schlemiel a 
lovable character to many people around the world. His Jew- 
ish person is so unmistakable that even when the character he 
plays is not identified as such, one cannot miss his Jewishness. 
In one of his early monologues he tells us that “Mr. Berkowitz 
was shot, stuffed, and mounted in the New York Athletic Club. 
And the joke is on them, ‘cause it’s restricted” The American 
society refusing to accept Jews as they are is frequently made 
fun of, but so are the Jews themselves who forget their Jewish- 
ness. When a very assimilated rabbi is asked why Jewish peo- 
ple are not allowed to eat pork, he answers “We're not? Uh-oh.” 
Then, comes the explanation that “some scholars believe that 
the Torah merely suggested not eating pork at certain restau- 
rants.’ Even God is the object of ironic comment such as “Yom 
Kippur is the sacred Jewish holiday commemorating God's re- 
neging on every promise.” Allen’s main theme is alienation, as 
a Jew, but also as a human being. His sadness and loneliness 
is expressed in a humorous way meeting tragedy with a con- 
tinuous optimism and continuing the struggle without ever 
giving up, against all odds. Obviously, Allen enjoys being an 
outsider and he contributes towards making the Jewish con- 
dition of being an outsider in America a deep human experi- 
ence understandable both for Jews and non-Jews. 

The Jewish American writers who use humor, have also 
had a tremendous influence on American literature. They in- 
troduced the “laughter through tears” and the self-disparag- 
ing character of the schlemiel into many of their works. They 
use both the psychological mechanism of assimilation (adapt- 
ing to one’s environment) and of accommodation (modifying 
the environment to one’s needs). Two of them even received 
the Nobel Prize for literature. One, the most famous Yiddish 
writer in the United States, is Isaac Bashevis *Singer. He wrote 
a story about an immortal schlemiel, “Gimpel the Fool,’ living 
in the legendary shtetl. Gimpel was the laughing stock of ev- 
erybody in the shtetl because he was so naive that he believed 
everything people told him. But Gimpel was not as gullible as 
he seemed; as he himself said he did not really believe them 
but he thought that by making himself a believer in their sto- 
ries, he would at least be liked. This is one of the additional 
main motives in the psychology of the schlemiel which appears 
so frequently in Jewish humor: make yourself a bit ridiculous 
and people will like you. This aspect of the schlemiel became 
more and more important in American Jewish humor. 

The second Nobel Prize winner, using humor in the best 
Jewish tradition, is Saul Bellow. Many of his heroes remind us 
of characters in Shalom Aleichem. Of course they are more 
complex, richer in their struggle for self-understanding and 
search for meaning, but they are described with warm irony. 
In the way Moses Elchanan Herzog, one of the most classic 
schlemiels in American literature, describes his father, one 
recognizes a Menachem Mendel in the New World: “In 1913 
he bought a piece of land near Valleyfield, Quebec, and failed 
as a farmer. Then he came into town and failed as a baker; 
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failed in the dry-goods business; failed as a jobber; failed as 
a sack manufacturer in the War, when no one else failed. He 
failed as a junk dealer. Then he became a marriage broker and 
failed - too short tempered and blunt. And now he was failing 
as a bootlegger, on the run from the Provincial Liquor Com- 
mission. Making a bit of a living” 

Bellow in Herzog explains the influences of the Jewish 
family, the mother’s use of love as a means of pushing and 
the inevitable emotional failure, because one never can be so 
marvelous as mother expects. And of course no one can be 
so much adored as a Jewish boy in his family. 

The Jewish mother theme was humorously depicted 
many times by American Jewish writers, from Dan Green- 
burg’s How to be a Jewish Mother to Philip Roth’s Portnoy’s 
Complaint. All these strong, loving, blackmailing ladies with 
exaggerated expectations are adored, feared, and seen either as 
great motivators for social success or as provoking emotional 
failure. Most Jewish American heroes in comedy are deeply 
human, complex, anti-heroes who win the readers’ or specta- 
tors’ love because of the emotions they express. They are not 
the tight-lipped, super-macho cowboys nor the tough-fighter, 
strong silent types, so familiar to American folklore. They are 
complex, recognizing their fragility, introspecting with great 
volubility, and above all striving to be a real mentsh. Probably 
their acceptance by the American public is due to their matu- 
rity and recognition that the strength of human beings does 
not lie only in showing how strong they are, but that there is 
also some strength in weakness, in accepting it as part of us 
and living with it, continuing to be optimistic even in the most 
difficult moments, and being able to laugh at ourselves. Bruce 
Jay Friedman’s “Stern,” Malamud’s “Fiedelman,” Joseph Heller's 
“Gold,” and Mel Brooks's “Two-thousand-year-old Man, all 
have these characteristics, celebrated by Jewish humor. 


Jewish Humor in Israel 

There is no better proof concerning the classic question, “Does 
humor represent national characteristics?” than a compari- 
son of the development of Jewish humor in Israel and the 
Diaspora. While Jewish humor in 19**-century Europe and 
20'h-century America became famous and is considered as 
one of the positive aspects of the Jewish stereotype, in Israel 
it changed rapidly. As Jews in Israel changed their ideals, be- 
havior and self-perception, so did the famous Jewish humor. 
Israeli humor has little in common with Jewish humor of the 
Diaspora. Israeli character has seemed to change, and with it, 
the humor of the Israelis who are no longer so enchanted with 
themselves, and are even able to see the ridiculous in their life 
and behavior. A real “hero” cannot accept seeing himself as 
a schlemiel and fervent - almost fanatical — belief in the re- 
alization of a national ideal is not inducive to regarding one- 
self as funny. The extreme seriousness of the pioneers want- 
ing to build not only a “new homeland” but also a “new Jew,’ 
did not leave much place for self-disparagement. But, still, it 
has proved not so easy to forget almost two millennia of cul- 
tural background in the Diaspora — as the founders of Mod- 
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ern Israel so desired. The relatively short history of Israel can 
be divided into four periods: 
(1) Before Independence; 
(2) From Independence to the Six-Day War 
(1948-1967); 
(3) From the Six-Day War to the Lebanon war 
(1967-1982); 
(4) After the Lebanon war. 


BEFORE INDEPENDENCE. Between 1880 and World War I, a 
few thousand dreamers went to the Promised Land as ideal- 
istic pioneers. They wanted to build a Jewish homeland, but 
also to rebuild themselves, create a Jew as different as possible 
from the galut (Diaspora) type. 

Jews from Europe brought with them their tradition of 
Jewish humor, and satirical theaters and humorous news- 
papers flourished. This is remarkable when one remembers 
that the papers were written in Hebrew, and the plays were 
interpreted by actors few of whom knew the language very 
well. Moreover, the Hebrew speaking population was a small 
minority. 

Humorous newspapers in Hebrew appeared in the 1920s. 
The first satirical newsletter was published by Avigdor Ha- 
meiri, who also founded the first satirical theater in Palestine. 
Various such journals made their appearance, most of them 
shortlived. Cartoonists started to publish their work in these 
journals as well as in daily newspapers. The tendency to ac- 
cept political cartoons, but not cartoons depicting or poking 
fun at life in general, is still very much alive in Israel today. 
Yoseph Bass, Aryeh Navon and Nardi were the best known 
cartoonists of the period before independence. 

Satirical theater in Hebrew started in 1927 with the foun- 
dation of Ha-Kumkum (“The Kettle”) intended to “scald the 
Yishuv, with the Kettle’s steam.” The second satirical theater, 
Ha-Matate (“The Broom’) which started in 1928 was frequently 
used to mock the British, in spite of their censorship. 

Israeli humor in this period followed the tradition of 
European Jewish humor. However one new form of humor 
was created by the new Israeli generation which was the back- 
bone of the army. The Palmah was considered the elite of the 
Haganah, Israel’s unofficial army, and the humor created in its 
ranks reflected their life, gently making fun of the inner prob- 
lems of the army and of course of the British. The jokes were 
of the tall story kind and rather long; tales in which popular 
figures, who later became legends, did their tricks. These sto- 
ries, created in the 1940s, were published in the 1950s in Yalkut 
ha-Kezavim. In Yalkut, the heroes were manly, poking fun at 
everything, accomplishing fantastic, greatly exaggerated feats, 
and convinced that they were supermen representing the new 
Yishuv. Difficulties were easily solved by the naive know-all of 
the heroes. They were capable of besting the English troops 
who were dumb and credulous. The stories were not satire but 
kind humor, accepting and admiring the little foibles of the he- 
roes. It was clear for the writers, that those Palmah kids were 
the best, most noble, and true elite of the new Jewish society 
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in Palestine. The main characteristics of the story (the chiz- 
bat) were as follows: It was somewhat lengthy, told to a group 
around the fire, and contained a kernel of truth. Many Ara- 
bic words were used and almost no Yiddish or European lan- 
guages. While the punch line was not very original, it created 
an atmosphere of group cohesiveness and a folklore of “pri- 
vate jokes” enjoyed by those who belonged. The heroes were 
often soldiers, shomerim (guards), and kibbutzniks. The main 
victim was the greenhorn, emphasizing probably the idea that 
the newcomers are not really “in” In a land based on immi- 
gration this kind of joking probably helped to create a kind 
of elite. This reflected a new way of life, a folklore of the army 
which was as unknown to the Jews as the army itself. 


FROM INDEPENDENCE TO THE SIX-DAY WAR. ‘The cre- 
ation of the State of Israel was accompanied by the rise of 
a bureaucracy and a slow disappearance of the great ideal- 
istic ideas. Proud of their accomplishments, Israelis devel- 
oped behavioral characteristics as different as possible from 
the galut image. Being tough, serious, proud of every bit of 
what was going on in Israel, was the order of the day. George 
Mikes expressed some astute observations about the Israelis 
in his book Milk and Honey (1950). Among them, one typical 
of Jewish irony was: 


If you want to get on with the Israelis, praise them. It is silly to 
praise people behind their backs. Not very manly either. Tell 
them openly to their faces that you think they are wonderful. 
Have the courage to insist that they are admirable, brave, bril- 
liant, efficient, noble and inimitable. At first, I thought such 
statements might embarrass them. But not at all. They do not 
mind them. They can face the truth. They say it themselves. 


An atmosphere of self-importance does not breed humor, but 
nevertheless, a kind of humor developed which was a stranger 
to East European humor. Its roots were mostly aggressive and 
new negative stereotypes were created with each wave of im- 
migration. Romanians were the butts of jokes concerning their 
honesty, Moroccans for using knives too easily, Germans for 
being dense, and so on. This reflected the “scapegoat principle” 
according to which people need to consider others laughable 
in order to feel superior themselves. Jews who for generations 
had been the targets for the mockery of others had to find vic- 
tims, and these they found among themselves. 

Rapidly, the new bureaucrats and politicians became the 
favorite target. There was a gradual passage from great admi- 
ration for the leaders to a more critical view. For the young 
Israelis, the practical aspect of the realization of their ideals 
proved unpalatable. Pioneering asceticism was replaced by a 
desire for personal gains and luxuries. Egalitarian ideology 
was considered a thing of the past and instead of wanting to 
be an exemplary state, most Israelis - especially the young 
ones — wanted to be just normal, not better than others, and 
certainly not worse. 

The 1956 Sinai Campaign with its quick military victory 
bolstered the Israelis’ self-confidence - and their arrogance - 
even more. The tough guy, who never talks about emotions 
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or weaknesses, was reinforced. Humor was rather pale and 
rare on Israeli radio (television was not yet introduced) and 
in the newspapers. 

Haaretz published the daily column Uzi ve-Shutafav 
(“Uzi and his partners”) written by Benjamin Tammuz and 
later by Amos Kenan. Maariv started Had Gadya by Ephraim 
Kishon. The literary journal Masa started publishing install- 
ments of Yalkut ha-Kezavim by Haim Hefer and Dahn Ben- 
Amotz. The humor of this period was mostly the work of new- 
comers from Europe, notably Hungarians. Foremost among 
them was Ephraim Kishon, a well-known humorist in Hun- 
gary prior to his going to Israel. When he arrived in Israel he 
did not know a word of Hebrew. Within a short time his mas- 
tery of the language was such that he introduced into it many 
innovations which were rapidly picked up by his readers. His 
output was extraordinary. Not only did he have a daily column 
in the most popular daily in Israel, but he wrote successful the- 
ater comedies which were produced in Israel and many other 
countries, and wrote and directed outstanding film comedies 
which won him international recognition (The Policeman was 
nominated for an Oscar as best foreign movie). Kishon’s satire 
was mild and loving, considering the people he attacked were 
more like schlemiels than cruel and bad people. Other Israelis 
of Hungarian origin who were noted humorists included the 
journalist Josef (Tomi) Lapid and the cartoonists Dosh (Ka- 
triel Gardosh), who created a popular little Israeli who became 
a national symbol, and Zeev (Yaakov Farkas), a sharp politi- 
cal satirist. Since most humor of this period was created by 
newcomers from Eastern Europe who brought with them the 
humorous style prevalent there and who were enchanted with 
being in Israel, their work was gentle and beloved. 


FROM THE SIX-DAY WAR TO THE LEBANON WAR. ‘The Six- 
Day War changed the self-image of most Israelis and proba- 
bly of many Jews around the world. Suddenly the little David 
slaughtered Goliath anew and started to believe in himself as 
some kind of superman. Israelis became conquerors, having 
acquired considerable territories, maintaining more than one 
million Arabs under military rule. 

‘The general euphoria did not silence the dissidents who 
started asking questions about the morality of being a con- 
queror and often used the medium of a bitter humor. Malkat 
ha-Ambatia (“Queen of the Bath”), the first satirical play after 
the Six-Day War, vigorously attacked the Israeli political es- 
tablishment and its policies concerning the occupied territo- 
ries. Hanoch Levin, the author of the play, was at such odds 
with the general consensus that his play was performed only 
19 times and abandoned due to the public outcry. 

However, Levin's satire was followed by other humorous 
critical looks at Israeli realities. The new medium of television 
brought lively satire into everybody's home. The weekly pro- 
gram, entitled Nikkui Rosh (“Cleaning the Head”), was writ- 
ten by a new generation of humorists. Israel-born, they did 
not look at the country as a miracle but as a fact which can 
be criticized, a reality with good and bad aspects. Humor was 
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never accepted by Israeli politicians as a normal part of the 
country’s life. This was because most Israeli humor during this 
period was political, the politicians appearing as liars, cheats, 
and desirous of holding on to power. 

The new generation of humorists, B. Michael, Ephraim 
Sidon, Yonatan Gefen, all “sabras” (born in Israel), used viru- 
lent, savage satire against the government and its policies. The 
cabaret satire, presented on stage, became popular and what 
Levin dared to present in his first satirical plays was now ac- 
cepted and enjoyed immense popularity. Some “old timers” 
from the Palmah days like Dahn Ben-Amotz and Amos Kenan 
joined the ranks. Seeing themselves as keepers of the original 
idealistic views, destroyed by politicians from the political 
right as well as from the left, they helped keep up a constant 
satirical attack against the political establishment. 

The Yom Kippur War was a hard shock for most Israelis 
and had a sobering effect on their self-image. Political humor 
and virulent satire were mobilized to attack those in power. 
Since power in 1977 moved to the right side of the political 
spectrum, most satire came from the left. Satirical plays now 
enjoyed a huge success. For the first time, Israel, its policies, 
the feeling of being right, were savagely satirized. Yehoshua 
Sobol, one of Israel’s most prolific playwrights, wrote satiri- 
cal reviews ferociously attacking the political leadership. Ha- 
noch Levin continued his satirical work. Contrary to the older 
generation of humorists who saw in political and bureau- 
cratic manipulations a kind of “schlemielish” way of dealing 
with Israel's realities, the new generation showed politicians 
as vicious liars, ready to cheat, and even start wars in order to 
gain or retain power. 

However, this satirical overkill became boring in the long 
run, with the satirists repeating themselves. Some of them, 
such as B. Michael, Ephraim Sidon, Kobi Niv, and Dudu Geva, 
started writing absurd humor. This is possibly a renewal of the 
traditional Jewish humor: if you cannot fight a cruel reality, 
change it by distorting it. If you can laugh at it, this shows that 
it is not so terrible. Absurd and even sexual humor (a nov- 
elty in Israeli humor), a new modern style of cartoons, comic 
strips, brought a new wind into Israeli humor. However po- 
litical satire was still dominant by far. 


AFTER THE LEBANON WAR. This war, the first on which the 
Israeli consensus was broken, created an even stronger satiri- 
cal outcry. But, since they were the same satirists, attacking the 
same targets, the public and finally the satirists themselves got 
somewhat tired. New forms of humor appeared on the Israeli 
scene, some of them relating to the more traditional themes 
of Jewish humor. In some sketches the schlemiel appeared; an 
Israeli soldier, a bit confused, doing his best to keep alive and 
get home in one piece, keeping up his morale by using self- 
disparaging humor. This was something new. 

Some nostalgic looks towards Diaspora Jewish humor 
appeared. A new generation of Israeli humorists, in their twen- 
ties, started a new style of absurd humor which became a cult 
among youngsters. Satire, nonsense, and self-disparagement 
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contributed to creating a healthy humorous atmosphere. Many 
daily newspapers started a weekly humor supplement, best- 
known being “Another Thing” (Davar Aher) in the Socialist 
party’s daily Davar, which even made fun of the party’s own 
historical slogans. 

What is the future for the development of Israeli humor? 
A humorist explained: “Jewish humor developed in Eastern 
Europe as a defense mechanism. Jews were living in small 
shtetls, surrounded by a huge majority of Christians who hated 
them and tried many times to destroy them. Today everything 
has changed. Jews now live in a small state surrounded by a 
huge majority of Arabs who hate them and have tried many 
times to destroy them. So, don’t worry, we still need Jewish 
humor for survival” 


Jewish Theoretical Approaches to Humor 

Jewish humor was one of the aspects of dealing with reality 
in difficult times. Humor in itself as a human phenomenon 
has been investigated by many writers and philosophers, and 
the three main theoretical approaches to the understanding 
of humor in the modern period were the products of Jew- 
ish minds. 

The social theory of humor views laughter as a social 
punishment directed towards those who do not behave, feel, 
or think in socially accepted ways. Henri Bergson, the No- 
bel Prize-winning Jewish philosopher, exposed this theory 
in his book Le Rire, published in 1898. According to his view, 
laughter has an important corrective function in social life. 
As shown before, this function of laughter appeared already 
in the Bible. 

The second theory of humor stresses the motivational 
and emotional factors in humor. It was first expounded by 
Sigmund *Freud in his book: Wit and Its Relation to the Un- 
conscious, published in 1905. Dividing humor into tenden- 
tious and non-tendentious, Freud showed that most humor 
expresses in a socially acceptable way the strongest human 
impulses: sexuality and aggressiveness. By freeing the expres- 
sion of these impulses, psychic energy is economized. In his 
book, Freud used many examples of Jewish humor: shadkhans 
(marriage brokers) and shnorrers (beggars) as well as all kinds 
of Jewish traditional figures abound in his jokes. It is in this 
book that Freud wrote: “I do not know whether there are many 
other instances of a people making fun to such a degree of its 
own character.’ In this sentence, Freud for the first time gave 
expression to one of the better known characteristics of Jew- 
ish humor: self-disparagement. In an article entitled “Humor,” 
written in 1928, Freud pointed out how humor can be a helpful 
mechanism by obtaining victory in a symbolic manner when 
dealing with difficult situations. 

The third main theory on humor was proposed by Ar- 
thur *Koestler in his book The Art of Creation published in 
1964. Here, the cognitive aspect of humor is stressed. Intro- 
ducing the concept of bisociation, which he defined as “per- 
ceiving a situation or idea in two self-consistent but habitu- 
ally incompatible frames of references,” Koestler demonstrated 
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that humor can be seen as a model for creativity. Creativity 
in sciences, as well as in arts, is based mainly on bisociation, 
and understanding humor can help better understand the 
concept of creativity. 

These three approaches: social, emotional, and cognitive, 
constitute the theoretical basis for most modern research in 
the field of humor. The fact that all three theories were created 
by Jews is an additional factor strengthening the hypothesis 
of the special affinity between Jews and humor. In addition, 
the First International Academic Conference on Jewish Hu- 
mor held in 1984 at Tel Aviv University, followed by the sec- 
ond one in New York in 1986, shows the interest of the scien- 
tific community — Jewish and non-Jewish — in Jewish humor. 
No such conferences on any other national humor have ever 
been organized. 


Psycho-Social Roots of Jewish Humor 

Although most researchers seem to agree that Jewish humor 
developed as a reaction to the difficult living conditions of a 
persecuted minority, some additional explanations are rel- 
evant. Language is the main vehicle of humor and Jewish 
history was always linked with language richness. Bilingual- 
ism - and at certain times trilingualism - was a characteris- 
tic of the Diaspora already from the times of the Babylonian 
exile. Most of the time, Jews knew three languages: Hebrew 
for sacred studies, Yiddish (or Ladino), and the language of 
the country they lived in. Introducing words from one lan- 
guage into another frequently produces humorous effects, and 
many Jewish writers used this technique. The “Yiddishization 
of English” provides material for American comedians, and 
few Americans are unfamiliar with such terms as meshugas, 
gonif, and gevalt. 

Another factor related to language is the perpetual en- 
richment caused by cultural influences. Jews, a minority in 
many countries, were influenced by the literature, language, 
and culture of the host country. Minorities defend their own 
culture by adopting some aspect of the dominant one, thus 
contributing to their own enrichment. 

Certainly the fact that learning was always highly val- 
ued by Jewish tradition has had an important influence in the 
development of Jewish humor. Most Jewish humor is verbal, 
and the habit of looking beyond the apparent meaning of the 
words, trying to turn them around as the pilpul tradition al- 
ways taught, influenced the taste for playing with words in 
many ways, including the humorous one. 

As a minority, Jews had to maintain their cohesiveness 
and those who did not follow the community rules were 
laughed at. The many inner jokes about those who converted 
or those who did not follow the traditional ways had an im- 
portant function. 

Finally, the need to see the absurdity in a world where 
Jews, the chosen people, were always persecuted, helped in no 
small way to develop humor. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages 
(1958); D. Alexander, The Jester and the King: Political Satire in Israel: 
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A Temporary Summary 1948-1984 (1985); S. Altman, The Comic Image 
of the Jew: Exploration of a Pop Culture Phenomenon (1971); N. Aus- 
ubel, Treasury of Jewish Folklore (1948); C. Bloch, Ostjiidischer Humor 
(Berlin, 1920); idem, Hersch Ostropoler (1921); M. Buber, Die Chas- 
sidischen Biicher (1927; Eng. trans., 2 vol., 1947-48); Y. Friedlander, 
Be-Misterei ha-Satirah: Hebrew Satire in Europe in the 19" century 
(1984); E. Fuchs, Die Juden in der Karikatur (1921); B. Heinemann, 
The Maggid of Dubno and His Parables (1963); S. Halkin, Modern 
Hebrew Literature (1950); D. Jarden (ed.), The Cantos of Immanuel of 
Rome (Mahbarot Immanuel ha-Romi; 1957); 1. Knox, “The Traditional 
Roots of Jewish Humor; in: Judaism, 12 (1963), 327-37; J.P. Kohn, Rab- 
binischer Humor aus alter und neuer Zeit (1915); I. Kristol, “Is Jewish 
Humor Dead?” in: Commentary (Nov. 1951); S. Liptzin, The Flower- 
ing of Yiddish Literature (1963); idem, A History of Yiddish Literature 
(1971); L.L. Newman, Maggidim and Hasidim: Their Wisdom (1962); P. 
Schram, The Wisdom of the Fool and the Maggid (1984); J. Stora San- 
dor, Lhumour juif dans la literature: de Job a Woody Allen (1984); R.R. 
Wisse, The Schlemiel as Modern Hero (1971); A. Ziv, Jewish Humour 
(1986). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Novak and M. Waldoks (eds.), 
The Big Book of Jewish Humor (1981); R. Menchin, Jewish Humor from 
Groucho Marx to Jerry Seinfeld (1997); H. Spalding Encyclopedia of 
Jewish Humor: From Biblical Times to the Modern Age (2001); idem, 
Classic Jewish Humor in America (1995); S.B. Cohen (ed.), Jewish Wry: 
Essays on Jewish Humor (1990); J. Bloom, Gravity Fails: The Comic 
Jewish Shaping of Modern America (2003); L. Epstein, The Haunted 
Smile: The Story of Jewish Comedians in America (2001). 


[Avner Ziv] 


°HUMPHREY, HUBERT H. (1911-1978), U.S. Statesman; vice 
president of the United States. He was born in Wallace, South 
Dakota, where his father had a small drugstore. A self-made 
man, he supported himself during his studies at the University 
of Minnesota where he graduated Phi Beta Kappa, but during 
the Great Depression returned to his home town, working in 
his father’s store for six years to support his family. 

Rejected for military service in World War 11 on medical 
grounds, Humphrey was appointed director of the Minnesota 
War Productions Board. He entered politics in 1945 when he 
was elected Mayor of Minneapolis and established a reputa- 
tion as a tough fighter in cleaning up the city. It was during 
this period that he formed his first intimate contacts with the 
Jewish community. 

Elected to the U.S. Senate in 1949, he was chosen by 
President Johnson as his nominee for the vice presidency in 
1964, and in 1968 was the Democratic candidate for the pres- 
idency, failing to gain election by only a small margin. Re- 
elected to the Senate he became a member of the important 
Foreign Relations Committee and chairman of the subcom- 
mittee on foreign aid. 

Throughout his political career Humphrey remained 
a staunch friend and defender of Judaism, deepening his 
knowledge by study and frequent visits to Israel. He believed 
firmly in the importance of the state as a bastion of democracy 
and the most important ally of the free world in the Middle 
East. “The noblest of U.S. aspirations bear a striking kinship 
to the vision of the prophets of ancient Israel” was his con- 
stant theme. 
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After the Six-Day War and the three “noes” of the Arab 
Khartoum Conference, he was instrumental in obtaining more 
Phantom planes for Israel. In 1968 he published his Six Point 
Plan for a permanent peace in the Middle East, calling - in- 
ter alia — for the recognition of Israel by the Arab countries, 
secure borders, free navigation and a solution to the Arab 
refugee problem. 

After the Yom Kippur War he was instrumental in ob- 
taining vast military and economic aid for Israel, and was re- 
sponsible for the introduction of an amendment to the bill 
which enabled the U.S. administration to waive up to $1.5b. 
for military equipment sent to Israel. He vigorously opposed 
the secret negotiations on the part of the United States with 
the pLo and President Ford’s reassessment policy towards 
Israel. 

Humphrey also took a prominent part in the struggle on 
behalf of the rights of Soviet Jews to emigrate to Israel, and 
took up the cudgels on their behalfin personal interviews with 
Leonid Brezhnev in 1973 and 1974. 

Among the many various distinctions granted to him for 
his unsparing and untiring efforts on behalf of Israel were doc- 
torates honoris causa from Yeshiva University and the Weiz- 
mann Institute, and the opening of the School of Medicine of 
Ben-Gurion University in November 1974. In October 1977 
he received the first Gold Medal Human Rights Award of the 
Pioneer Women’s Organization. 

Humphrey died on Jan. 13, 1978, shortly after he was vis- 
ited by the prime minister of Israel during the latter’s stay in 
Washington. 

In Jan. 1979 the Hubert H. Humphrey Parkway was dedi- 


cated in Jerusalem. 
[Alexander Zvielli (2"4 ed.)] 


HUMRA (Aramaic 8119 “severity or sternness”), a legal term 
in talmudic and halakhic literature applied to the stricter and 
more severe of two possible rulings in doubtful cases of rit- 
ual law and observance. The opposite of humra is kulla (x27), 
meaning the more lenient and permissive approach. In tractate 
Eduyyot, chapters 4 and 5, the Talmud gives a complete list of 
the humrot and kullot, i.e., the more restrictive and the more 
lenient decisions of the academies of *Hillel and *Shammai. 
In doubts regarding biblical law the stricter ruling should be 
followed, whereas in matters of rabbinic laws and ordinances 
the more lenient solution may be adopted. In later usage, the 
term also referred to the restrictions that pious individuals vol- 
untarily imposed upon themselves in ritual observance which 
was over and above the requirements of the law. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenstein, Yisrael, 5 (1911), 272-3. 


HUNA (Huna), a name very common among the amoraim, 
especially those of Babylon. (Palestinian amoraim of that name 
also came from Babylon; see *Huna b. Avin.) In the Babylo- 
nian Talmud there are no less than 60, and it occurs among 
the heads of the academies of Sura and Pumbedita in the ge- 
onic period (see *Gaon). Apart from the outstanding amora 
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(see below no. 2) of that name who is always referred to with- 
out his patronymic, the father’s name is always given - with 
two or three possible exceptions. This name was also common 
in the family of the exilarchs from the end of the tannaitic to 
the end of the amoraic era, and several exilarchs were called 
Rav Huna or Mar Huna. The following (without patronym- 
ics) are worthy of note: 

(1) Rav Huna Resh Galuta (end of second century), Baby- 
lonian exilarch at the close of the tannaitic era mentioned by 
Judah ha-Nasi, his contemporary (Gen. R. 33:3; TJ, Ket. 12:3, 
35a). Huna died during Judah's lifetime and his remains were 
taken to Erez Israel for burial (TJ, Kil. 9:4, 32b, Gen. R. 33:3), 
probably to *Bet She'arim, where Judah dwelt. In subsequent 
generations it became customary for the remains of Jews who 
died in the Diaspora to be taken to Bet She’arim for burial. 
Rav Huna is, however, the first known talmudic sage to be 
buried in Erez Israel. 

(2) R. Huna (second half of the third century), one of the 
leaders of the second generation of Babylonian amoraim and 
a pillar of the Babylonian Talmud. Huna is mentioned hun- 
dreds of times in the Babylonian and frequently in the Jeru- 
salem Talmud (also by the name Huna). His great influence 
can be seen not only in the many halakhic and aggadic dicta 
transmitted in his name, but also from the many details given 
about his life and habits, as well as of his death and burial. Ac- 
cording to the letter of Sherira Gaon, he died in 296 c.£. and 
the Talmud (mx 28a) testifies that he was an octogenarian. 
From one passage in the Talmud (Pes. 107a) it would appear 
that he was already known as a scholar in the time of Judah 
ha-Nasi. Huna belonged to the family of the exilarch (Letter 
of Sherira Gaon) and came from the town Drukeret near Sura 
(Taan. 21b). Nevertheless, in his youth he was extremely poor 
(Meg. 27b), worked with cattle (Tj, Sanh. 1:1, 18b), and was a 
farm laborer, and when he was called to give evidence or act 
as a judge, he had to request that a substitute be provided for 
him for his work (Ket. 1058; et al.). Toward the end of his life, 
however, he became very wealthy and the aggadah tells of his 
great philanthropy (Ta‘an. 20b). 

Huna was the outstanding disciple of Rav (Shab. 128a; 
Bezah 40a; BK 115a; et al.) and was largely instrumental in the 
decision that the halakhah follows Rav in matters of ritual law 
(Nid. 24b; et al.). He transmits traditions in Rav’s name, and 
according to the Talmud statements given anonymously in 
the name of “the school of Rav” are to be attributed to Huna 
(Sanh. 17b and Tos. s.v. Ella Rav Hamnuna). Rav’s great in- 
fluence is also discernible in Huna’s style and language. Nev- 
ertheless, he is also mentioned as “sitting at the feet” of Rav’s 
contemporary, Samuel, and transmits statements in his name 
(Suk. 32b; Ar. 16b). After the deaths of Rav and Samuel, Huna 
was appointed head of the Sura Academy, over which he pre- 
sided for more than 40 years, but apparently his bet midrash in 
his native Drukeret continued to function (Letter of Sherira). 
Many aggadot speak of the extent to which he disseminated 
Torah in eulogistic terms and give superlative descriptions of 
the vast numbers of his disciples (see, e.g., Ket. 106a). Almost 
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all the amoraim of the generation after him transmit his teach- 
ings, and even his contemporaries, the pupils of Rav, regarded 
him as an authority, asking his advice and accepting his de- 
cision (Kid. 70a; Nid. 28a; et al.). He was similarly esteemed 
in Erez Israel (TJ, Hag. 1:8, 76c), and the religious leaders of 
Tiberias, Ammi and Assi, accepted his authority (Git. 59b). 
There are many references to his saintliness, the many fasts 
which he imposed upon himself (Mx 25a) and the manner in 
which he dispensed his hospitality to the poor (Ta’an. 20b), 
etc. He and his colleague Hisda were called “the pious ones of 
Babylon” (Taan. 23b). It is stated that when he died the sages 
wished to place a Sefer Torah on his bier but refrained from 
doing so when Hisda informed them that Huna did not ap- 
prove of such action. In his eulogy, Abba said: “Our teacher 
merited that the Divine presence (Shekhinah) rest upon him; 
that it did not was the fault of Babylon” (Mx 25a). After this, 
the Talmud goes on to state that Rav Huna’s remains - like 
the remains of Rav Huna the exilarch - were taken to Erez 
Israel for burial, and Ammi and Assi, the heads of the school 
of Tiberias, went to meet the bier; he was buried in the cave 
of *Hiyya (MK 25a; TJ, Kil. 9:4, 32b). However, it seems that 
this tradition in the Bavli has no historical basis, but rather 
is a reworking of the earlier tradition concerning Rav Huna 
the exilarch, which was appended to the original Babylonian 
tradition concerning the death of our Rav Huna by later edi- 
tors (Friedman). Of Huna’s sons, the amora Rabbah b. Huna 
is known (Meg. 27b). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Pal Amor; Bacher, Bab Amor, 52ff.; 
Hyman, Toledot, 336 ff; S. Friedman, in: Saul Lieberman Memorial 


Volume (Hebrew) (1993), 146-163. 
[Shmuel Safrai] 


HUNA (Huna, Hunya, Nehunya) BEN AVIN HA-KOHEN 
(mid-fourth century c.£.), Palestinian amora. His full name 
appears in the Pesikta Rabbati (5:15b et al.). Huna was born in 
Babylon, where he studied under R. Joseph, but immigrated 
to Erez Israel, and he gives a personal account of this immi- 
gration (TJ, RH 2:2, 58a). He is seldom mentioned in the Baby- 
lonian Talmud, but very frequently in the Jerusalem Talmud 
and Palestinian Midrashim, both in halakhah and aggadah. 
He transmits in the names of Babylonian scholars, particu- 
larly Joseph and also generally, referring to them as “the rabbis 
there” (TJ, Yoma 3:6, 40c; Suk. 1:1, 52b). In Erez Israel he sat 
before R. Jeremiah and was regarded as his pupil (Zev. 75b). In 
aggadah he frequently transmits in the name of Aha (TJ, Ber. 
9:3, 13d, and in the Midrashim). It appears that Huna took an 
active and prominent part in communal affairs of Erez Israel, 
and was one of its leaders, both in the academic and the daily 
life of the community (see TJ, Suk. 2:5, 53a; Pe’'ah 3:9, 17d; et 
al.) and was accepted as an authority in practical halakhah (1, 
Shev. 6:1, 36d; MK 1:2, 80b; BB 52b, 55a; et al.). 

Several of Huna’s sayings reflect the events of the revolt 
against Gallus (in 351; see, e.g., TJ, Pes. 1:1, 27a; Gen. R. 31:11). 
It would appear that the decision which he sent to Babylonia 
informing them that they should fix the leap year themselves 
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(RH 21a), is connected with these persecutions, since it was 
difficult for the Sanhedrin in Erez Israel to do so. Similarly the 
letter sent to Babylon from Erez Israel which tells in cryptic 
language of the intercalation of the year despite interferences 
by “that Edomite” (Sanh. 12a) was probably sent by Huna. His 
statements in the aggadah are frequent, and they embrace 
many aspects of Jewish thought. They are expressed in the 
form of expositions of Scripture, homilies, parables, proems 
to homilies, etc. In them too can be detected an echo of the 
difficult situation in his time - statements warning against 
forcing the end (of the exile), and the failures of the various 
attempts to do so (Song R. 2:2 no. 5; et al.). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 357. 
[Shmuel Safrai] 


HUNA BEN (Bereih de-Rav) JOSHUA (fourth century 
c.E.), Babylonian amora. R. Huna, together with R. *Papa, 
was a pupil of *Abbaye (Pes. 111b) and of *Rava (BB 22a). 
Rava held them in great esteem, saying of them “Happy are 
the righteous” (Hor. 10b; Kid. 32b), but he was also censori- 
ous of them, calling them “Ye white geese that strip people of 
their cloaks” (Ket. 85a). Huna testified of himself that he never 
walked four cubits bareheaded (Shab. 118b). His long life is at- 
tributed to the fact that he never stood upon his rights (RH 
17a). The Talmud (BB 130b) cites the directives given by Rava 
to Huna and Papa, on how to deal with legal decisions both 
during his lifetime and after his death. After Rava’s death, R. 
Papa founded a yeshivah in Naresh and Huna became “head 
of the *kallah” (Ber. 57a, according to another reading he be- 
came head of his group) and in several places the Talmud 
cites the decisions Huna gave there (Yoma 69a, et al.). Huna 
and Papa are frequently mentioned together in the Talmud. 
Although they occupied themselves mainly with halakhah, 
aggadic statements of theirs occur (Shab. 89a). They engaged 
in business too (Git. 73a) and were of substantial means (see 
BB 26a; Hor. 10b). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, s.v.; S.W. Rabinowitz, 


Shaarei Torat Bavel (1961), 379-80. 
[Zvi Kaplan] 


HUNA BEN NATHAN (fourth-beginning of fifth century), 
Babylonian amora. Huna was also *exilarch (Iggeret Sherira 
Gaon, ed. Levin p. 91). Though indeed “scholarship and high 
office were combined in him” he subordinated himself to R. 
* Ashi (Git. 59a). According to a tradition cited in Moed Katan 
(28a; see the Munich Mss. ibid.) he succeeded Ashi on the lat- 
ter’s death. He was held in high esteem by Yezdegerd I, the Per- 
sian king (Zev. 19a). His halakhic sayings are frequently quoted 
in the Talmud (Shab. 116b, et al.), and he had halakhic discus- 
sions with *Rava, whose sayings he transmitted (Ned. 12a, et 
al.). He was also associated with *Nahman b. Isaac, R. *Papa, 
and with Ameimar in Nehardea, who permitted him to marry 
a wife from Be-Hozai (Pes. 86b; Ber. 42a; Kid. 72b. et al.). Such 
was his fame that his father used to be referred to as “Nathan, 
the father of Huna b. Nathan” (Pes. 117b). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, s.v.; H. Albeck, Mavo la- 


Talmudim (1969), 431-2. 
[Yitzhak Dov Gilat] 


HUNA OF SEPPHORIS (end of the third and beginning of 
the fourth centuries c.£.), Palestinian amora. R. Huna was a 
pupil of R. Johanan whose sayings he transmitted (RH 34b). 
Halakhic and aggadic statements of his are transmitted by var- 
ious scholars in both the Babylonian and Jerusalem Talmuds, 
as well as in the Midrash (Yoma 77}; TJ, Ta’an. 2:2, 65c; Kid. 1:1, 
58c; Ex. R. 3:6). He was the author of the prayer “rahem” (or 
“nahem”) recited during the afternoon service on the Ninth 
of Av (see TJ, Ta’an. 2:2, 65c). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frankel, Mevo, 74a; Hyman, Toledot, s.v.; 
H. Albeck, Mavo la-Talmudim (1969), 233. 
[Zvi Kaplan] 


HUNCOVCE (Ger. Hunsdorf; Hg. Hunfalu), village in N.E. 
Slovakia; until 1992 Czechoslovak Republic, since then Slovak 
Republic, seat of a famous yeshivah. It is located in the region 
of Spis (Ger. Zips, Hg. Szepes), settled densely by Germans 
(Schwabes). The inhabitants were hostile to Jews and would 
not permit them to live in the region’s towns. Huncovce, a 
village, served as a ghetto, where Jews would return in the 
evenings when the city gates closed. The first Jews must have 
settled in Huncovee in the 17" century, and there is evidence 
of their presence in the 18 century. The first rabbi, Benjamin 
Sinai, died in 1708. From the outset, Huncovce suffered from 
internal migration, so when *Liptovsky Mikulas was settled 
by Jews at the beginning of the 18" century, 22 families moved 
there from Huncovce. When Jews received freedom of settle- 
ment in Hungary in 1840, they moved to neighboring towns. 
This repeated itself after 1867, when Jews gained equality in 
the country. In the Czechoslovak Republic, migration spelled 
disaster to the community. 

According to the census of 1725/28, two Jewish fami- 
lies lived in Huncovee. In 1785/87 there were 563 Jews, and in 
1830/35 their number reached 928 (943.1% of all inhabitants). 
In 1880 there were 364 Jews (27.7%); in 1910 there were 420 
(33.2%); and in 1919 there were 275. In 1930 their number de- 
creased to 194, and in 1940 on the eve of deportations, only 
75 Jews remained. 

The community was organized in the 1760s. It had a 
wooden synagogue, a hevra kaddisha, a cemetery (old and 
new), and a mikveh. During that period, a major fire destroyed 
all the community’s buildings, including the archive. In 1821 a 
beautiful new synagogue was built. All its contents were sto- 
len or destroyed during the Holocaust. 

Huncovee was the site of a well-known yeshivah, second 
only to that of Pressburg. At the beginning of the 19" century, 
there were three yeshivot in Huncovece, as well as a dormi- 
tory and a dining hall. The one that survived in the shrinking 
community was reorganized by Samuel (Sandor) Rosenberg 
(1842-1919). It attracted many students from abroad (there 
were 300 students in 1910 and 130 in 1927), but it closed down 
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when the last principal, Joseph Horowitz, was called to Frank- 
furt on Main in 1931. 

During the Hungarian Revolution in 1848/49, many vol- 
unteered for the Magyar army. During the 19 century the 
community was rather affluent, but it later quickly deteri- 
orated. The elementary school, established in 1844, closed 
in 1933. Huncovce was the mother-congregation of several 
smaller congregations in the area, including tourist resorts in 
the Tatra mountains. During the existence of the Fascist Slovak 
state, all Jews, including the last rabbi, Solomon Horowitz, and 
his family, were sent to the concentration point in Poprad in 
May 1942, and from there to extermination camps in Poland. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: EJ, 8 (1931), 284-5; Y.Y. Gruenwald, Mekorot 
le-Korot Yisrael (1934), 1-16; A. Schnitzer, Juedische Kulturbilder 
(1904), 5-15, 76-84; E. Gottlieb, in: Zidovskd rocenka (1964/65), 121-5; 
M. Lanyi and B.H. Propperné, Szlovenzkoi zsid6 hitkézségek torté- 
nete (1933), 269-71. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Barkany and L. Dojé, 
Zidovské ndbozenské obce na Slovensku, (1991), 316-21. 


[Meir Lamed / Yeshayahu Jelinek (274 ed.)] 


°HUNDT-RADOWSKY, JOACHIM HARTWIG (1759- 
1835), German political writer and journalist. Hundt-Rad- 
owsky was a radical nationalist and rabid antisemite whose 
works were frequently banned by post-1815 conservative re- 
gimes. He came to identify these regimes with the Jews as en- 
emies of the people. In the year of the *Hep! Hep! disturbances 
(1819) his popular Judenspiegel, ein Schandund Sittengemaelde 
alter und neuer Zeit (1821) opened with the words: “Of all na- 
tions none has so thoroughly distinguished itself through vin- 
dictiveness, cowardice, arrogance, superstition, usury, deceit, 
and thievery like the Jews.” Continuing in the same vicious 
vein, he accused the Jews of being parasitic and scheming for 
world domination, advocating that they be enslaved and cas- 
trated. Three weeks after publication, more than 10,000 copies 
of the Judenspiegel were sold. Another work, Die Judenschule (3 
vols., 1822-23), was sarcastically dedicated to the Rothschilds, 
“supporters of legitimacy in Europe?’ Two volumes depicted 
the standard antisemitic picture of Judaism, while the third 
accused the oppressive regimes of being thoroughly infiltrated 
and controlled by converts, half-Jews, and bastard “sons of 
Keturah” In a third work, Neuer Judenspiegel, oder Apologie 
der Kinder Israel (1828), he executed a complete about-face, 
acknowledging the moral and social perfectability of Jews 
through reeducation (after repudiating their religion), and 
recognized the responsibility of Christian states for what he 
saw as the Jews’ present state of corruption. This apology did 
not achieve the popularity of his other works. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Hagemann, “Mannlicher Muth und 
teutsche Ehre:? Nation, Militaer und Geschlecht in der Zeit der anti- 
napoleonischen Kriege Preussens (2002); S. Rohrbacher, Gewalt im 
Biedermeier. Antijuedische Ausschreitungen im Vormaerz und Revo- 
lution 1815-49 (1993). 
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Biblical and Hebraic Influences 

The author of the earliest extant document in the Hungar- 
ian language, Magyar, a funeral oration called Halotti beszéd 
(c. 1200), based his text on the biblical account of the fall of 
man, and some of the earliest Hungarian poetry was inter- 
woven with biblical imagery and diction. Later in the Middle 
Ages, Latin chroniclers such as Simon Kézai (c. 1280) and 
Mark Kalti (c. 1360) used the biblical stories of the Flood, 
Nimrod, and the Israelite heroes as source material for their 
reconstruction of Magyar history. 


THE REFORMATION AND ITS AFTERMATH. The Reforma- 
tion made rapid headway in Hungary, where the Bible was first 
translated by Hussite preachers of the 15» century, whose ver- 
sions of the Psalms and the Prophets are still available. During 
the 16" century, Hungarian Calvinists were particularly active 
as Bible translators: Gaspar Heltai produced a version of the 
Pentateuch and Gaspar Karoli translated the entire Bible in 
1590. Karoli’s was a notable achievement, comparable to the 
Authorized Version of the Bible in English. In the Hebrews of 
the Old Testament Protestant writers saw a prefiguration of the 
Hungarian nation, its national resurgence, and its tribulations 
at the hands of feudal overlords, the Roman Catholic Church 
and Turkish invaders. In his poem, Cantilena (c. 1523), Ferenc 
Apati made dramatic use of the figure of Samson to symbol- 
ize the Hungarian peasant revolt, while Andras Farkas drew 
a parallel between “God's two chosen peoples” in Az zsido és 
a magyar nemzetrél (“On the Jewish and Hungarian Nations,’ 
Cracow, 1538). Balint Balassa, the first major Hungarian poet, 
also expressed himself in the language of the Psalms, some 
of which he translated into Magyar, as did Andras Szkharosi 
Horvat, who used the chastisement of Lev. 26 to scourge his 
own people in Az dtokrol (“The Curse,’ 1547). Another 16'- 
century translator of the Psalms was Mihaly Sztarai. 
Following the Turkish victory at Mohacs in 1526, the 
words of Jeremiah were often quoted to describe the sad 
condition into which Hungary was then plunged. Reforma- 
tion epics drew their inspiration from biblical characters or 
episodes. Some notable examples are found in the works of 
Andras Batizi (Isaac and Gideon), Péter Kakonyi (Samson). 
Andras Dézsi (Abraham and the hosts of Moses and Joshua), 
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and Mihaly Sztarai (Ahab and Elijah). Miklds Sztarai wrote a 
verse adaptation of the story of the Flood. Sebestyén Tinddi 
not only described the battle between David and Goliath and 
versified the story of Jonah, but in his poetic account of Noah 
the husbandman, Sokféle részégésrél (“Many Kinds of Drunk- 
ard,” 1548), even used material from the aggadah. Other Hun- 
garian Protestants favored themes such as the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the heroism of the Maccabees. By the end of 
the 16" century Catholic writers of the Counter-Reformation 
were in their turn exploiting the Bible. Gyérgy Kaldi, a Jesuit, 
was responsible for the first Hungarian Bible under Catholic 
auspices (Vienna, 1626). Hungary's desolation was attributed 
to the evil effects of Calvinism, and contemporary polemical 
writings made extensive use of biblical citation. In 17**-cen- 
tury Hungarian literature the Bible and secular poetry find a 
remarkable fusion in the works of Miklés Zriny, who wrote 
the baroque epic Obsidio Szigetiana, its Hungarian title Szigeti 
veszedelem (“The Siege of Szigetvar,’ Vienna, 1651). In this he- 
roic and nationalistic work the hero is motivated by scriptural 
morality, and his military science owes much to biblical his- 
tory. During the 18" century, Kelemen Mikes injected a bib- 
lical tone into his fictional Torékorszdgi levelek (“Letters from 
Turkey,’ Szombathely, 1794). The main stress in this period, 
however, was on drama, and the biblical plays include Izsak és 
Rebekka (1704) by Ferenc Papai Pariz and Joas (1770) by Bernat 
Benyak, as well as two anonymous ones about Esther. 


19TH- AND 20TH-CENTURY LITERATURE. With the re- 
vival of Magyar nationalism in the 19" century there came 
a literary revival of biblical themes and expression. Ferenc 
Kélcsey, a Protestant nobleman, made patriotism a religious 
leitmotiv of his writing; his Hymnus (1823), textually related 
to Jer. 32:21-29, became the Hungarian national anthem. Bib- 
lical phrases and characters recur frequently in the works 
of Janos Arany. Rachel (1851) allegorized Hungary’s fate in 
biblical terms, and his fragmentary Proféta-lomb (“Prophet 
Bough”), begun in 1877, was inspired by the story of Jonah. 
Mihaly Tompa, a Calvinist pastor, not unnaturally turned to 
the Bible in poetical works such as Sdmson (1863), while Imre 
Madach found the framework for his Az ember tragédidja 
(“The Tragedy of Man,” 1862) in the Creation story and the 
Book of Job. Another of Madach’s dramas, Mézes (1860), de- 
scribes the Magyar battle for freedom in terms of the Exodus 
from Egypt. Biblical elements are also much in evidence in 
the novels of two prominent liberal writers, Mor Jékai and 
Kalman Mikszath. 

Among 20'-century writers, the revolutionary poet En- 
dre Ady, who like many Hungarian liberals had a Calvinist 
background and education, drew spiritual and linguistic in- 
spiration from the Scriptures, which had an immense impact 
on his style and religious expression. Jewish fellow-writers and 
critics were among his most ardent supporters. Gyula Juhasz 
made use of biblical metaphor, and Jewish legendary material 
appeared in some of the mystical poems of Attila Jozsef. To- 
ward the end of his life Mihaly Babits in Jonds konyve (“The 
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Book of Jonah,” 1938) reassessed his negative view of the Bible, 
claiming that the man who remains silent in the face of evil is 
himself an accomplice. 

Rather surprisingly, works of biblical inspiration were not 
common among Hungarian Jewish writers, even in the case of 
so Jewish a poet as Jozsef *Kiss. Emil *Makai paraphrased the 
Song of Songs (Enekek éneke, 1893), wrote the drama Absolon 
(1891), and translated Abraham *Goldfaden’s plays about Sh- 
ulamit and Bar Kokhba. Lajos *Palagyi wrote poems on bibli- 
cal themes, and Henrik Lenkei wrote some about Cain (Kain 
haldla, 1899), David and Job. Géza *Szilagyi, who often quoted 
the Bible in his works, dealt with Delilah (1910) and other fig- 
ures, and he was followed by several minor Jewish poets. Lajos 
*Szabolcsi wrote a historical novel about Bar Kokhba (Acsillag 
fia, 1918) and a play about Josephus (1922); Illés *Kaczér pub- 
lished several biblical and Jewish historical works; and valu- 
able literary studies of Jeremiah (1932) and Isaiah (1935) were 
written by a leading Reform (Neolog) rabbi, Lipot Kecskeméti 
(1865-1936). Under the shadow of Hitlerism, many Jewish 
writers sought comfort in the Bible, and for a time, biblical 
dramas were staged by the oMIKE (Hungarian Jewish Cultural 
Association). These include Tamar (1942) by Lajos Balint; and 
Batséba (1940) and Mozes (1942) by Karoly *Pap. 

After World War 11, a few writers again turned to the 
Bible. Among them were Géza Hegediis, whose novel A 
Balvanyrombolok (“The Iconoclasts,” 1945) dealt with Debo- 
rah and Barak: Janos Kodolanyi, whose Az ég6 csipkebokor 
(“The Burning Bush,” 1957) has Moses as its hero; Laszl6 Né- 
meth (Samson, 1958); and Jozsef Fodor, whose A tékoai pdsztor 
(“The Shepherd of Tekoa,” 1958) was a dramatic poem about 


the prophet Amos. 
[Alexander Scheiber] 


The Figure of the Jew in Hungarian Literature 
Although in 18*-century Hungarian fiction Jews were often 
stereotyped as moneylenders, Vitéz Milhaly Csokonai created 
a realistic Jewish figure with Marsalik, the self-respecting jack- 
of-all-trades of his humorous epic, Dorottya (1799). During 
the 1830s and 1840s the struggle for Jewish emancipation pro- 
duced some hostile portrayals of Jews as criminals, and ex- 
ploiters and enemies of the Hungarian people; but these were 
more than offset by the sympathetic approach of Mihaly Tanc- 
sics (Pazardi, 1836), Andras Fay (Salamon, 1838), Ede Szigligeti 
(A zsido, 1844) and Jozsef Eétvés (A Falu jegyzdje, 1845). Other 
writers of the era who expressed sympathy for the Jews were 
Janos Arany and the great lyric poet Sandor Petéfi. 
Hungarian Jewry’s enthusiastic support for Louis Kos- 
suth’s revolutionary campaign of 1848-49 inspired episodes 
in a number of historical novels, including A kdszivii em- 
ber fiai (“The Sons of the Stonyhearted Man,’ 1869) by Mor 
Jokai. In 1867 emancipation became a reality, but the results 
were largely negative: antisemitism revived, and assimilation 
and intermarriage increased. The author, politician, and law- 
yer Karoly Eétv6s, who was one of the leaders of the Kossuth 
party, defended the accused at the Tisza-Eszlar blood libel 
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trial of 1882-83. These events he later described in the novel 
A nagy per (“The Great Trial,” 3 vols., 1904). Hungarian Jews 
nevertheless played a prominent role in the country’s devel- 
opment as bankers and industrialists, and these found their 
way into contemporary literature. In the latter half of the 19" 
century the Jewish peddler or storekeeper entered Hungarian 
folklore and, through the poems of Jozsef Kiss, began to figure 
in the Hungarian ballad. Kalman Mikszath also depicted the 
Jews of the Hungarian countryside in some of his humorous 
novels, but his short stories dealt with urban Jews. 

From the middle of the 19» century onward, Jewish writ- 
ers contributed their own pictures of Jewish types. Bertalan 
*Ormody portrayed Jewish peasants with realism and sympa- 
thy, and Sandor *Brédy wrote a pioneering study of the Jewish 
worker in his novella, Nyomor (“Misery,’ 1884). 

Ordinary Jews — from clerks to woodcutters — also made 
their appearance in works by Béla *Révész, Péter *Ujvari, and 
Béla Illés. Tamas *Kobor devoted his novel Ki a gettdbdl (“Out 
of the Ghetto,’ 1911) to the life of the Jewish artisan. 

Between the world wars, the problem of the Jew in Hun- 
gary attracted the attention of the writers Dezsé Szabo and 
Laszlé Németh, but the issue of antisemitism was primarily the 
concern of Jewish writers. In the view of Lajos *Biré and An- 
dras *Komor, hatred of the Jew assisted his survival. Biré pub- 
lished a powerful story, A Bazini zsid6k (“The Jews of Bazin,” 
1921), about the horrifying outcome of a 16"*-century *blood 
libel near Bratislava, which dramatized his view of Jewry’s 
long and tragic exile. Nor was he alone in seeing the success of 
Béla Kun’s counterrevolutionary opponents as the death-blow 
to Hungarian-Jewish assimilation. Most of Gyula Csermely’s 
plays, novels, and stories emphasize the bad effects of Jewish 
assimilation, while Béla *Zsolt, though critical of the Jewish 
bourgeoisie in his fiction, was long preoccupied with Jewish- 
Christian relations and distinguished himself as an outspoken 
opponent of Hungarian antisemitism. On the other hand, the 
assimilationist viewpoint was expressed by Lajos *Hatvany, a 
convert. Hatvany’s Urak es emberek (“Noblemen and Gentiles,” 
1927), which tells the story of a Hungarian-Jewish family at the 
turn of the century, clearly reflects the author’s own internal 
conflict. The same dilemma beset Karoly Pap (Azarel, 1937) 
and Andor Endre *Gelléri. On an entirely different plane was 
Demeter Sze6’s presentation of the *Wandering Jew theme in 
Zsido vagyok (“I Am a Jew,’ 1933). 


LITERATURE OF THE HOLOCAUST. From the late 1930s Hun- 
gary’s best writers refused to lend themselves to their govern- 
ment’s antisemitic campaign, notably Sandor Marai. Among 
those who declared their sympathy for Jewish suffering were 
Gyula Illyés, Lajos Kassak, and Attila Jozsef, in his poem, Sma 
Jiszroel (1941). Jewish reactions to the Holocaust were mov- 
ingly conveyed in the poems of Miklés *Radnoti. After World 
War 1 Hungarian literature documented the Nazi war crimes 
and the anti-Jewish terror of the fascist Arrow-Cross Party. 
Those writers who dealt with the fate of the Jews include Lajos 
Nagy, Tibor *Déry, and Erné *Szép. Various novels described 
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the confinement of Jews to separate houses, how some went 
into hiding while others sought refuge in foreign embas- 
sies, Nazi massacres, and the final demolition of the ghetto 
walls. Béla Illés and especially Imre Keszi (Elysium, 1958) 
were prominent exponents of this type of work. Some writers, 
such as Erzsébet Rab, Kalman Sandor, and Zimra Harsanyi, 
painted scenes of the death camps, while others tried to ex- 
press feelings of vengeance or remorse. Gyorgy Rénay’s Esti 
gyors (“Evening Express,’ 1963) is the story of a pharmacist’s 
assistant who eventually commits suicide after following the 
*Eichmann Trial in Israel. 

Of the other writers of the period, Jozsef *Patai, whose 
biography of Theodor *Herzl appeared in 1932, wrote two 
accounts of Zionist colonization in Erez Israel: A foltamadé 
Szentfold (“The Holy Land Restored,’ 1926) and Uj Palesztina 
utjain (“On the Pathways of the New Palestine,” 1938). He and 
his wife Edith (Ehrenfeld) Patai, who wrote Zionist verse and 
prose, settled in Erez Israel in 1940. Erzsi *Szenes, who settled 
in the country nine years later, wrote mainly on Jewish themes 
and in 1956 published Van hazam (“I have a Homeland”). 


[Jeno Zsoldos] 


The Jewish Contribution to Hungarian Literature 

The first Jewish writers only emerged in the mid-19" century. 
During the Enlightenment an élite was steeped in Hebrew cul- 
ture; but Jewish writers wrote German and Hungarian. From 
the middle of the 19"* century the emerging Jewish writers in- 
creasingly identified themselves with Magyar aspirations and 
wrote in Hungarian. 


RADICAL IDEALISM. In 1840 Jews were accorded the right 
to live where they pleased and to follow whatever occupation 
they wished. An anonymous Jewish poet expressed his grati- 
tude in Hungarian verse and promised the nation that had 
granted these rights his absolute devotion. The earliest Hun- 
garian Jewish writers, intoxicated with new theories, were 
extremely radical and believed in outright assimilation. Dur- 
ing the 1840s there were two prominent Jewish authors: the 
playwright Karoly Hugé (Philip Bernstein); and the turncoat 
Gusztav Zerffi (?1820-?), a fierce opponent of the poet San- 
dor Petéfi and a reactionary, who became a revolutionary ex- 
tremist. Both Hugo and Zerffi were in the vanguard of con- 
version to Christianity, which rapidly affected almost all their 
generation. More interesting and more positive from a Jewish 
viewpoint was the poet Michael (Mihaly) *Heilprin. Heilprin 
came from Russian Poland but quickly developed an excel- 
lent command of Hungarian. In 1856 he finally settled in the 
U.S. where he became a leading abolitionist. 

The first representative of complete alienation - and 
even of self-hatred - among Hungarian Jewish intellectuals 
of the period was Moritz Rosenthal (1833-1889), who wrote 
in 1841 that it was proper that the Hungarian Jew should en- 
joy fewer civil rights than the foreign non-Jew in the country, 
since the law was bound to protect the predominant religion. 
Both Rosenthal and the philologist Moritz (Bloch) *Ballagi, 
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a former yeshivah student, became pillars of the Calvinist 
church. In the 1840s, however, Ballagi was still campaigning 
for a rabbinical seminary in which the language of instruc- 
tion would be Hungarian, and preparing a Hungarian trans- 
lation of the Bible. 

Another typical product of the times was Ignac *Einhorn 
(Eduard Horn), an early advocate of Jewish religious reform. 
During the years of oppression that followed the failure of the 
1848 revolution (in which many Jews had been active), Hun- 
garian Jewish literary activity was negligible. Many Jewish 
writers emigrated, and of the few who remained two of the 
most important - the playwright Lajos *Déczy and the author 
Miksa *Falk - were converts to Christianity. 


THE FIRST JEWISH REVIVAL. The year 1867, which marked 
the granting of Hungary’s constitution, also brought new legis- 
lation designed for the emancipation of the Jews. This resulted 
in far-reaching economic and cultural development, although 
Hungarian social life was still closed to them. They were wel- 
comed as scientists and scholars, not least by the liberal states- 
man Jézsef Eétvés, who as minister of education prepared the 
way for young Jewish savants such as Jozsef *Banoczi, Bern- 
hard Alexander and Ignace *Goldziher. Jewish writers, on the 
other hand, lacked the encouragement of a substantial read- 
ership. Jozsef Kiss trained a whole new literary generation. 
While most Jewish authors of his era turned their backs on 
Judaism, Kiss himself was a loyal Jew. The fact that he and his 
followers were Jewish subjected them to attack from some of 
their rivals, although a large proportion of the conservative 
population was not in the least antisemitic. 

Among important writers of the late 19" century was 
Jené *Heltai, a baptized cousin of Theodor Herzl. Heltai, like 
many other Jewish writers of his time, never wrote on any spe- 
cifically Jewish subject. On the other hand, one of Kiss’s disci- 
ples, Emil Makai, wrote some outstanding religious verse. The 
celebrated playwright Ferenc *Molnar did not choose Jewish 
themes for his plays, but most of his characters are Jews, and 
in his prose he dealt with Jewish problems. Géza Szilagyi, who 
wrote important Hungarian love poems, devoted much atten- 
tion to Jewish themes in his work. 


THE CRISIS OF IDENTITY. The question of the ordinary Jew’s 
integration into Hungarian society preoccupied Tamas Kobor. 
Though sympathetic to the Jew who would not deny his ori- 
gin, Kobor was typical of his time in advocating assimilation. 
Dezsé *Szomory was another writer who dealt with aspects of 
Jewish life, and the crisis in traditional Jewish society greatly 
preoccupied Sandor Brody, as in his play, Timar Liza (1914), 
which satirizes a renegade Jewish parvenu. This period also 
marked the literary beginnings of Péter *Ujvari, the “Hungar- 
ian *Shalom Aleichem.” While many of his contemporaries 
had to write about Jewish life because they were excluded from 
any other, Ujvari wrote on Jewish subjects from choice. He is 
best remembered as the editor of the Magyar Zsidé Lexikon 
(1929), Hungarian Jewry’s own encyclopedia. 
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Although Hugé *Ignotus was one of the writers who 
could not forget that he was a Jew, his reaction to the Jew- 
ish question underwent several changes. He was one of the 
founders of the modernist periodical Nyugat (“West”), which 
supported the revolutionary attitudes of men like the poet 
Endre Ady. Jews — not only Jewish writers, but Jewish readers 
as well - unhesitatingly joined the camp of Nyugat, in whose 
name many saw great significance. Others associated with the 
magazine included two of Ady’s principal supporters, Erné 
*Osvat and Lajos Hatvany, who used his wealth to promote 
aspiring talents. 

Apart from the poet Ady and the prose writer Zsigmond 
Moricz, most of the authors and editors in the Nyugat group 
were Jews. Although some Jewish writers in Hungary were 
in the conservative literary camp, almost all the leading fig- 
ures in spheres connected with Nyugat - and radical-social- 
ist politics, art, and theater — were Jews. One by-product was 
the witty political and literary cabaret founded and managed 
by the baptized writer Endre *Nagy. His theater, though it 
mocked antisemitism, helped to alienate Jews and did much 
to blacken the Jewish image. 


POST-WORLD WAR I REACTIONS. After the failure of Béla 
Kun’s revolution (1919), the new régime imposed its mark on 
literary life. Sensitive to the image of Ady, who had died in 
1919, it suppressed the fact that he had had Jewish sponsors 
and a Jewish circle. Nyugat continued to be a forum for Jew- 
ish writers and was in fact almost their only platform, apart 
from the liberal press, which was entirely in Jewish hands. 
The period of the “White Terror” and the more subtle per- 
secution which followed persuaded Jewish writers that there 
was no longer any point in evading the question of the Jew- 
ish position in Hungarian society, and this was now discussed 
quite openly. In this spiritual conflict, Lajos Bird was especially 
prominent. His ties with Judaism were strong and constant, 
and were revealed even more clearly after his emigration in 
1919. Béla Zsolt went deeply into the Jewish problems of his 
time especially as they affected intellectuals. His work thus 
has an unusual documentary value. The Jewish question also 
preoccupied other writers of the period, such as Hatvany, Fe- 
renc *Kérmendi and Mihaly Foldi. 

The post-World War 1 generation reached more decisive 
conclusions in regard both to itself and to its writing. 

Some authors, notably Antal *Szerb, Miklés *Radnoti, 
and Gyorgy Sark6zi (1899-1945), abandoned Judaism, seek- 
ing an escape in neo-Catholicism. Their motives derived less 
from an aversion to Judaism than from their fear of joining 
some new movement which - like the radicalism of 20 years 
before - would be regarded as entirely Jewish, and thus be 
doomed to failure from the beginning. However, the renewed 
and intensified persecutions of the 1930s threw all three of 
them into the vortex of Jewish suffering. They reacted in dif- 
ferent ways. Szerb, during the Holocaust, accepted his fate 
with pride. Radnoti and Sark6zi, who died in Hungarian labor 
camps, never reidentified themselves with Jewry, but it is cer- 
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tainly no coincidence that Radnoti, in his last poems, returned 
to the prophetic style. 


THE SECOND JEWISH REVIVAL. Karoly Pap exposed the 
sham of Hungarian Jewish “emancipation” and advocated the 
acceptance of minority status. Few Jewish writers in Hungary 
were as uncomprisingly Jewish in their outlook and loyalty as 
he. Two of his contemporaries who bore witness to the Jew- 
ish people's capacity for continued survival were Akos Mol- 
nar and Andras Komor. The return to Judaism was the major 
poetic theme of Aladar *Komlos, an authority on Hungarian 
Jewish literature, while the bitter fate of the Jew was expressed 
in the poems of Laszlé Fenyé and in the prose works of An- 
dor Endre *Gelléri. 


LAST ECHOES. After the Holocaust, the handful of surviving 
Jewish writers in Hungary who again turned to Jewish themes 
only wrote about the “Final Solution.” Outstanding among 
them was Tibor *Déry, whose powerful descriptive talent en- 
abled him to present both Jewish and non-Jewish characters 
with great realism. Jewish emotion characterizes the stories of 
Sandor Sasdi (1899-?), who mourns the disappearance of the 
Jewish family. The conscious avoidance of the Jewish theme 
was characteristic of Jewish writers under the new Commu- 
nist regime, especially after 1948. Several non-Jewish writ- 
ers dealt with the Jewish question, and particularly with the 
Holocaust, and subsequently even dealt with contemporary 
Jewish questions. 
[Baruch Yaron] 

DEVELOPMENTS FROM THE 1970S. While in the first two de- 
cades of the Communist regime hardly any books were pub- 
lished on Jewish subjects by Jewish authors, the 1970s witnessed 
a sudden emergence of Holocaust literature. Mostly autobio- 
graphical novels, they differ widely in literary value, yet they 
all have some significant common characteristics. The central 
figure is usually a young boy through whose eyes the last years 
of the war are seen. The scene is either war-torn Budapest — as 
in Gy. Moldov’s Szent Imre Indul6 (“The March of St. Emeric,” 
1975) — or Strasshof, a concentration camp in Austria where 
families were allowed to stay together - as in Az elsdévtized 
(“The First Decade,” 1975) by P. Bardos and Hajtiikanyar (“Hair- 
pin Bend,’ 1974, 1977) by Maria Ember. In the latter work the 
text is accompanied by several documents. Among other au- 
thors with novels on the Holocaust are Agnes Gergely, I. *Ker- 
tész (Nobel Prize 2002), Gy. Gera, and a non-Jew, Gy. Fekete. 

Other works on Jewish subjects range from scholarly 
studies to very light fiction. Thus, A. Scheiber published a 
book on biblical themes and a biography of the Hungarian- 
Jewish poet Jézsef *Kiss. Monographs of Hungarian Jewish 
communities also appeared. O. Major’s Harom apokrif (“Three 
Apocrypha,” 1975) deals with the era of Herod and Justus of 
Tiberias. A non-Jewish journalist, Gy. Szaraz, published a sur- 
vey of the history of antisemitism in Hungary Egy eldditélet 
nyomabdn (“In the Wake of a Prejudice,” 1975). 

In the realm of fiction Gy. Kardos was the first to come 
out with a novel on a Jewish subject; his Abraham Bogatir 
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hét napja, centering on a kibbutz, appeared in 1968 (English 
Abraham's Good Week, 1975). The background of his second 
novel Hova tiintek a katonak (1971) is also Palestine during 
the period of the British Mandate, but the main characters 
are Polish soldiers of General Ander’s army. Jewish displaced 
persons’ camps in Austria and Germany form the unusual set- 
ting of the thriller Szerelemrél bolond sjszakdn (“About Love 
on a Crazy Night,” 1975) by E. Fejes. 

Works on Zionism or on present-day Israel were con- 
spicuously absent. In spite of being officially banned, the Hun- 
garian version of the book on the Entebbe rescue operation 
(published in Israel) found its way to Hungarian readers and 
gained considerable popularity. 

In the 1980s works dealing with Jewish subjects contin- 
ued to be diverse in character and quality. The outstanding 
publication of the beginning of the 1980s was A Maimuni K6- 
dex (1980), a facsimile edition of the most beautiful pages of 
Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah, originally illuminated by Nathan 
ben Simeon ha-Levi at the end of the 13" century. The book 
was prepared under the guidance of Professor A. *Scheiber. 
He also edited the series A magyarorszdgi zsidé hitkozségek 
monografidi, sponsored by the American Memorial Founda- 
tion for Jewish Culture. Besides monographs on Jewish keh- 
illot, published in this series were a survey dealing with the 
recently excavated ancient synagogue in Sopron (Oedenburg), 
and a treatise on Hungarian-Jewish family names prior to the 
name-giving edict of Joseph 11. 

Widely differing subjects, such as the Warsaw Ghetto re- 
volt of 1943 (Katalin Szokolay, Es a vars6i getto felkelt, 1983), 
the *Tiszaeszlar blood-libel case of 1882 (I. Sandor, A vizsgdlat 
iratai, 1983), and the Transylvanian Sabbatarians (A. Kovacs, 
Vallomds a székely szombatosok perében, 1983) were included in 
the programs of different publishing houses. Two Jewish paint- 
ers, B. Por and B. *Czobel, were remembered in illustrated 
monographs, published in 1980 and 1983, respectively. 

A. Rozsa’s Niirnbergi lagernapl6 (“Nuremberg diary; 1978) 
will help researchers of the Holocaust. Two authors, Gy. Mol- 
dova and P. Bardos, continued their Holocaust novels with 
post-war accounts. An older author, I. Magyar, preferred to 
remember his happy childhood in A szdzad gyermeke (“The 
Child of the Century,’ 1980), while G. Hegediis starts the saga 
of his large and well-to-do family already in the 18 century 
in Eldjatekok egy 6néletrajzhoz, (“Preludes to an Autobiogra- 
phy,” 1982). In sharp contrast to the above, in Fekete kardc- 
sony (“Black Christmas,” 1982), M. Zalka describes desper- 
ately poor, politically alert, anti-religious Jews in the inter-war 
period. Again another type, the Jewish artist-intellectual, is 
portrayed in Gy. S. Gal’s posthumously published Aflantisz 
harangjai (“The Bells of Atlantis.” 1982). Giving a frightful pic- 
ture of Jewish forced-labor in war-torn Budapest of 1944-45, 
the book also contains new information on Jewish musicians, 
writers, and also on Jewish publishers. 

Among several translated works the bitter-humorous, 
almost burlesque, Amikor nagyapdm dtsielt Finnorszagba 
(“When Grandpa was skiing over Finland,” 1979, second edi- 
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tion 1983) by D. Katz stands out with its originality. It is a 
saga of a Russian Jewish family living in Finland from the 
beginning of the 1900s. The book was translated from the 
Finnish. 

The poet, A. Mezei, reported his visit to Israel in 1982 in 
the literary weekly Elet és Irodalom, giving lyrical descriptions 
of the Israeli landscape. His Holocaust novel A csodatevé (“The 
Miracle-maker”) was translated into Polish in 1979. 

Cooperation between Israeli authors and artists and 
Hungarian publishers is not entirely absent. Gideon Hausner’s 
book dealing with the 1961 Eichmann Trial in Jerusalem ap- 
peared in a Hungarian translation: L. Rapesanyi’s Jeruzsdlem, 
legenda és tértenelem (“Jerusalem, Legend and History,” 1984) 
was illustrated by Israeli artist Yossi Stern. 

While works on Jewish subjects are an important part of 
today’s literary scene in Hungary, the most significant book 
to date on the fate of Hungary’s Jews during the Holocaust 
was published neither in Hungary, nor in the Hungarian lan- 
guage. The thoroughly comprehensive two-volume The Poli- 
tics of Genocide (1981) of the American historian R.L. Braham 
still awaits Hungarian translation. 

Around 1990 the flow of Holocaust literature slowed 
down and publishers turned to other subjects, among them to 
works of contemporary Israeli authors. Novels by Amos Oz, 
Aharon *Appelfeld, Ephraim *Kishon, and poems by Itamar 
Yaoz-Kest were translated into Hungarian and A.B. *Yehosh- 
ua’s Szerelmesek (“Lovers”; Ha-Meahev (1976)) was the best 
seller of 1988. 

A facsimile edition-de-luxe of an 18**-century Scroll of 
Esther (1988) produced originally in Italy, merited understand- 
able appreciation. Another, more modest but long-awaited, 
well-researched illustrated publication, Magyarorszdgi zsi- 
nagogak (“Synagogues in Hungary”), edited by L. Geré, ap- 
peared in 1989. 

Zsidokérdés, asszimildcid, antiszemitizmus (“The Jew- 
ish Question, Assimilation, Anti-Semitism, 1984), edited 
by P. Hanak, was the forerunner among several soul-search- 
ing, identity-seeking studies, such as Ropirat a zsidokérdésrél 
(“Pamphlet about the Jewish Question,’ 1989) by P. Kende 
and Kivdlasztottak és elvegyiilok (“The Chosen and the Inter- 
mingling”) by L. Marton. The study Zsidésdg az 1945 utani 
Magyarorszagon (“Jews in Hungary after 1945,” 1984) was 
the unique work of the non-Jewish sociologist V. Karady 
and appeared in a Paris-based emigré serial. T. Zinners’s Az 
ébredok fénykora 1919-1923 (“The Golden Years of the Ebredik, 
1919-1923,’ 1989) recalled the years of the beginnings of Hun- 
garian ultranationalism and antisemitism. 

Assimilation is a recurring theme in Hungarian Jew- 
ish literature and is prominent both in the autobiographical 
novel by A. Linksz, Harc a harmadik haldllal (“Fighting the 
Third Death,’ 1990), and in Otto (1990), a fictionalized story 
based on the Viennese philosopher Otto *Weininger, by M. 
Herndadi. The latter was the editor of Szombat (“Shabbat”), 
an ambitious, but infrequently appearing, new periodical. 
An anthology, Mult és Jové (“Past and Future”), edited by J. 
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Kobanyai, strives to reach the high standards of the prewar 
Zionist weekly of the same name. 

In the realm of light literature the novels of René Erdés, 
a baptized woman writer, which were popular in the 1920s, 
were reissued as were the adventure stories of J. Rejté, whose 


opularity never ceased. 
Be » [Eva Kondor] 
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HUNGARY, state in S.E. Central Europe. 


Middle Ages to the Ottoman Conquest 

Archaeological evidence indicates the existence of Jews in Pan- 
nonia and Dacia, who came there in the wake of the Roman le- 
gions. Jewish historical tradition, however, only mentions the 
Jews in Hungary from the second half of the 11 century, when 
Jews from Germany, Bohemia, and Moravia settled there. In 
1092, at the council of Szabolcs, the Church prohibited mar- 
riages between Jews and Christians, work on Christian festi- 
vals, and the purchase of slaves. King Koloman protected the 
Jews in his territory at the end of the 116 century, when the 
remnants of the crusader armies attempted to attack them (see 
*Crusades). Jews resided only in towns ruled by the bishops 
where important communities developed: in Buda (see *Bu- 
dapest; 12"* century), Pressburg (*Bratislava, Hung. Pozsony; 
first mentioned in 1251), Tyrnau (*Trnava, Hung. Nagyszom- 
bat), and *Esztergom (by the middle of the 11" century). Dur- 
ing the 12" century the Jews of Hungary occupied important 
positions in economic life. The nobles felt it necessary to curb 
this development, and in the “Golden Bull” (1222) an article 
was included which prohibited the Jews from holding certain 
offices and from receiving titles of nobility. The legal status 
of the Jews was settled by King Béla rv in a privilege of 1251, 
which follows the pattern of similar documents in neighbor- 
ing countries. As a result of the Church Council of Buda in 
1279, Jews were forbidden to lease land and compelled to wear 
the *Jewish badge. In practice, these decrees were not applied 
strictly because of the king’s objection. 

During the reign of Louis the Great (1342-82), the hostile 
influence of the Church in Jewish affairs again predominated. 
The *Black Death led to the first expulsion of the Jews from 
Hungary in 1349. A general expulsion was decreed in 1360, 
but in about 1364 their return was authorized though they 
were subjected to restrictions. In 1365 the king instituted 
the office of “judge of the Jews,” chosen from among the mag- 
nates, who was in charge of affairs concerning Jewish prop- 
erty, the imposition and collection of taxes, representation of 
the Jews before the government, and the protection of their 
rights. The reign of Matthias Corvinus (1458-90) marked 
a change in favor of the status of the Jews, despite his sup- 
port of the towns, whose inhabitants, the overwhelming ma- 
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jority of whom were Germans, were inimical to the Jews as 
dangerous rivals. 

In 1494 there was a *blood libel in Tyrnau and 16 Jews 
were burned at the stake. In its wake, anti-Jewish riots broke 
out in the town; these were repeated at the beginning of 
the 16" century in Pressburg, Buda, and other towns. The 
economic situation of the Jews was also aggravated: King 
Ladislas v1 (1490-1516) canceled all debts owing to the Jews. 
In 1515, however, the Jews were placed under the direct pro- 
tection of Emperor Maximilian 1 (the pretender to the crown 
of Hungary). During this period, a degrading form of Jew- 
ish *oath before the tribunals was introduced; it remained in 
force until the middle of the 19 century. During the reign 
of Louis 11 (1516-26) hatred of the Jews intensified as a result 
of the activities of Isaac of Kaschau, the director of the royal 
mint, and the apostate Imre (Emerich) Szerencsés (Latin: For- 
tunatus), the royal treasurer who devalued the currency and 
raised the taxes in order to provide funds for the war against 
the Turks. 

During the middle of the 14" century the most impor- 
tant Hungarian community was that of *Szekesfehervar (Ger. 
Stuhlweissenburg), whose parnasim also directed the general 
affairs of the Jews of the country. During the 15» century the 
community of Buda gained in importance as Jews expelled 
from other countries also settled there. Little information is 
available on the spiritual life of Hungarian Jewry during the 
Middle Ages. Apparently it was poor in comparison to that in 
neighboring countries because of the dispersion of the com- 
munities and the small number of their members. The first 
rabbi whose reputation spread beyond Hungary was Isaac 
*Tyrnau (late 14'-early 15» century); in the introduction to 
his Sefer ha-Minhagim (“Book of Customs”) he describes the 
poor condition of Torah study in Hungary. 


Period of the Ottoman Conquest 

The first, temporary Ottoman conquest of Buda in 1526 caused 
many of the Jewish inhabitants to join the retreating Turks. As 
a result of this movement, congregations of Hungarian Jews 
formed within the important communities of the Balkans. 
After central Hungary was incorporated within the Ottoman 
Empire in 1541, the Jewish status was relatively satisfactory. 
Jewish settlement in Buda was renewed, and Sephardim of 
Asia Minor and Balkan origin also settled there. During the 
17 century Buda was one of the most important communi- 
ties of the *Ottoman Empire. This was largely due to the au- 
thority of its rabbi, *Ephraim b. Jacob ha-Kohen, author of 
Shaar Efrayim (1688). 

In the Hapsburg dominions of Hungary in this period 
hatred toward the Jews increased. In 1529, following a blood 
libel in Bazin, 30 Jews were burned at the stake and the others 
were expelled from the town. The Jews were also expelled from 
Pressburg, Oedenburg (*Sopron), and Tyrnau. However, the 
magnates of western Hungary accorded their protection to the 
Jews expelled from the towns. The Jews expelled from Vienna 
found refuge on the estate of Count Esterhazy in *Eisenstadt 
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and six small neighboring towns in 1670. It was the oldest of 
the “Seven Communities” of *Burgenland, granted autonomy 
in a privilege issued in 1690. In *Transylvania, under the rule 
of Gabriel Bethlen (1613-29), the status of the Jews was stabi- 
lized by a privilege granted in 1623. The favorable attitude to- 
ward the Jews there stemmed from *Reformation influences 
in Transylvania (see also Simon *Péchi). 


18‘ to 19t» Centuries (Until 1867) 

By the beginning of the 18" century, when most of Hungary 
came under Hapsburg rule, only a few remnants of the an- 
cient Jewish settlement were to be found there. At this time, 
however, a movement of Jewish migration began, marking the 
formation of Hungarian Jewry of the modern era. The cen- 
sus of 1735 enumerated 11,600 Jews (in reality, their numbers 
were far greater) of whom only a few were born in Hungary, 
while the majority had come from Moravia and the minor- 
ity from Poland. Most of the Jews were peddlers and small 
tradesmen. Because of the hostility of the townsmen, most of 
them lived in the villages. During the reign of *Maria Theresa 
(1740-80) the situation of the Jews deteriorated. In 1744 an an- 
nual “tolerance tax” of 20,000 guilders was levied on them. It 
was gradually increased, until it amounted to an annual sum 
of 160,000 guilders at the beginning of the 19"* century. The 
reign of *Joseph 11 brought some improvements. In 1783 Jews 
were authorized to settle in the royal cities. There were 81,000 
Jews in Hungary in 1787. 

During the “period of reform” in Hungary in the 1830s 
and 1840s, the Jewish question was discussed in the legisla- 
tive institutions, in literature, and in the periodicals and press. 
In general there was a marked tendency in favor of granting 
civic rights to the Jews, but on the whole society took a criti- 
cal view of the Jews and assumed an attitude of reservation 
toward them, demanding religious and social reforms (see 
*Emancipation). The suppression of the revolution of 1848-49 
also affected the status of the Jews. Because many of them 
were active in the revolution, the Austrian military govern- 
ment imposed a collective fine of 2,300,000 guilders on the 
communities; it was later reduced to 1,000,000 (in 1856, the 
sum was reimbursed in the form of a fund for educational 
and relief institutions). During the 1850s, the Jews were still 
subjected to judicial and economic restrictions (the Jewish 
oath; the need for a marriage permit; the prohibition on ac- 
quiring real estate; and others). Most of the restrictions were 
abolished in 1859-60; the Jews were authorized to engage in 
all professions and to settle in all localities. The first political 
leaders of the new Hungary, including Count Gyula Andrassy, 
Ferencz *Deak, and Kalman Tisza, expressed their approval 
in the granting of civic and political equality to the Jews, and 
after the Compromise with Austria, the bill on Jewish eman- 
cipation was passed in Parliament without considerable op- 
position (Dec. 20, 1867). During the same period there was a 
rapid growth of the Jewish population of Hungary, due both to 
natural increase and immigration from neighboring regions, 
especially Galicia. The number of Jews had risen to 340,000 
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by 1850, and in the first population census held in modern 
Hungary (1869), 542,000 Jews were enumerated. 


The Emancipation Period, 1867-1914 

During this period Hungarian Jewry consolidated from the 
political, economic, and cultural aspects and succeeded in 
establishing a strong position in the life of the country. Jews 
played a considerable role in the development of the capital- 
istic economy of Hungary, and from the 1880s large numbers 
entered the liberal professions, and also contributed to literary 
life, in particular in journalism. In economic activity Jews in 
Hungary were especially prominent from the mid-19" century 
in the marketing and the export of agricultural produce. Eman- 
cipation offered a wide scope for Jewish economic initiative in 
the establishment of banks and other financial enterprises. Jew- 
ish capital contributed significantly to the financing of heavy 
industry at the close of the 19"* century. The role of the Jews 
in agriculture was also considerable, as owners of estates and 
in particular as contractors in agricultural management and 
marketing. Before World War 1, 55-60% of the total number of 
merchants were Jews, approximately 13% of the independent 
craftsmen, 13% of owners of large and medium-sized estates, 
and 45% of the contractors. Of those professionally engaged in 
literature and the arts, 26% were Jews (of the journalists, 42%), 
in law, 45%, and in medicine, 49%. On the other hand, only a 
small number of Jews were employed in public administration. 
The Jewish population numbered 910,000 in 1910. The identi- 
fication of the Jews with the Magyar element in the Hungarian 
kingdom was an important factor in determining the general 
political attitude toward them. In 1895 the Jewish religion was 
officially recognized as one of the religions accepted in the 
state, and accorded rights enjoyed by the Catholic and Protes- 
tant religions. The law was enacted despite vigorous objection 
from the Catholic Church and its allies the magnates, who suc- 
ceeded in delaying its ratification on three occasions. 

From the mid-1870s political antisemitism emerged as an 
ideological trend, subsequently to become a political force, led 
by a member of Parliament, Gy6z6 Istéczy. The driving forces 
behind it were the resentment felt by those classes which were 
dispossessed by the capitalistic economy and the effects of 
recent social changes. Thus the main bearers of antisemitism 
were the gentry. German examples also played some part in 
Hungarian antisemitism. At the beginning of the 1880s anti- 
Jewish propaganda intensified and reached a climax with the 
blood libel of *Tiszaeszlar in 1882, which aroused much emo- 
tion and was the cause of severe anti-Jewish disturbances in 
several towns. The acquittal of the accused and the condem- 
nation of the libel by many gentile leaders did not calm feel- 
ings. In 1884 an antisemitic faction of 17 members of par- 
liament was organized but it did not wield much influence 
there, owing to internal dissension. Jewish defense against 
antisemitism took the form of apologetic and polemic litera- 
ture. In face of the emphatic attitude of the government and 
the main political parties against antisemitism, it was deemed 
unnecessary to initiate any organized action. At the turn of the 
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century the Catholic People’s Party became the main bearer 
of antisemitism. It regarded it as its main task to combat al- 
leged anti-Christian and destructive ideas, especially Liberal- 
ism and Socialism, which according to clerical presentation 
was closely associated with the Jews. Jewish intellectuals and 
their allegedly harmful influence were a particular target for 
unrestricted attack. Jewish reaction to clerical antisemitism 
was stronger, more pronounced and more courageous than to 
the antisemitism in the 1880s, which seemed to be less men- 
acing. Many of the tenets of antisemitism in this era became 
cornerstones of the anti-Jewish ideology in the inter-war pe- 
riod. Antisemitism was also widespread among the national 
minorities, especially the Slovaks, principally kindled because 
the Jews tended to identify themselves with the nationalist 
policy of the Magyars. 

During World War 1 the Jews suffered losses in life (about 
10,000 Jews fell on the battlefield) and property. At the same 
time, anti-Jewish feeling was strong having increased because 
of the presence of numerous Jewish refugees from Galicia, 
which had been occupied by the Russians, and through the 
activities of Jews in the war economy. 


Internal Life during the 19‘ Century 

In origin, spoken language, and cultural tradition and cus- 
toms, Hungarian Jewry was divided into three sections: the 
Jews of the northwestern districts (Oberland) of Austrian and 
Moravian origin, who spoke German or a western dialect of 
Yiddish; the Jews of the northeastern districts (Unterland) 
mostly of Galician origin, who spoke an eastern dialect of 
Yiddish; and the Jews of central Hungary, the overwhelming 
majority of whom spoke Hungarian. In the classification of the 
inhabitants according to nationality, the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the Jews in Hungary declared themselves members 
of the Hungarian nation; Jewish nationality was not officially 
recognized and the Jews thus became a party in the struggle 
between the ruling Magyar nation and the national minorities 
of Hungary. The internal life of the Jews of Hungary during the 
196 century was marked by polemics between the Orthodox 
on the one hand and those advocating modern culture, inte- 
gration, and *assimilation on the other. At the beginning of 
the century, a strict Orthodox trend was established in Hun- 
gary under the leadership of Moses *Sofer of Pressburg. This 
town became a spiritual center for the Orthodox Jews of Hun- 
gary, and its yeshivah the most important in central Europe; 
it exerted much influence over the Hungarian communities 
and even beyond them. 

From the 1830s, Haskalah made its appearance in Hun- 
gary, and the movement of religious *Reform, whose leading 
spokesmen there were Aaron *Chorin and Leopold *Loew, 
spread to several communities. Extreme Reform did not strike 
roots in Hungary, but the wish to introduce reforms in edu- 
cation and religious life made progress and aroused violent 
opposition from the Orthodox. The polemics between the 
Orthodox and the reformers (who in Hungary were referred 
to as *Neologists gained in intensity to become a central is- 
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sue at the General Jewish Congress convened by the govern- 
ment in 1868. 

The Congress was called in order to define the basis for 
autonomous organization of the Jewish community. It was at- 
tended by 220 delegates (126 Neologists, and 94 Orthodox). 
The conflict between the factions was aggravated when the 
majority refused to accept the demands of the Orthodox on 
the validity of the laws of the Shulhan Arukh in the regulations 
of the communities. A section of the Orthodox opposition left 
the Congress, which continued with its task and established 
regulations for the organization of the communities and Jew- 
ish education. The organizational structure was to be based 
on the existence of local communities, on regional unions of 
communities, and on a central office which was to be respon- 
sible for relations between the authorities and the communi- 
ties. The Orthodox did not accept these regulations, and par- 
ticularly opposed those concerning the existence of a single 
community in every place. They appealed to Parliament to ex- 
empt them from the authority of these regulations. Parliament 
consented to their demands (1870) and the Orthodox began to 
organize themselves within separate communities. There were 
also communities which did not join any side and retained 
their pre-Congress status (the *status quo communities). The 
threefold split left its imprint on the internal organization and 
life of Hungarian Jewry until the Holocaust. 

Moses Sofer and his school decisively influenced the de- 
velopment of Orthodox Jewry in western and central Hun- 
gary. Torah study became widespread among large sections 
of Orthodox Jewry, and yeshivot were established in every 
large community. The most renowned of these, besides that 
of Pressburg, were those of *Galanta, Eisenstadt, *Papa, Huszt 
(*Khust), and Szatmar (*Satu-Mare). During the 19"* century 
the Hungarian rabbinate was of a high standard and produced 
halakhists, authors of religious works, and community lead- 
ers, such as Sofer’s son Abraham Samuel Benjamin *Sofer and 
grandson Simhah Bunem *Sofer, Moses Schick, and Judah 
Asz6od (1794-1866) in Szerdahely (Mercurea), Aaron David 
Deutsch (1812-78) in Balassagyarmat, Solomon *Ganzfried, 
and others. Torah literature underwent a considerable devel- 
opment, and a place of importance was held by learned peri- 
odicals in this sphere. 

*Hasidism spread in the northeastern regions of Hun- 
gary, where it did not encounter violent opposition from the 
rabbis. Isaac Taub is regarded as having introduced Hasidism 
into Hungary; after his death the Hasidim there gathered 
around Moses *Teitelbaum in Satoraljaujhely. He founded 
a hasidic-rabbinical dynasty which was active in Marama- 
rossziget (Sighet) and its surroundings. Another center of 
Hasidim was Munkacs (*Mukachevo), in Carpathian Russia, 
where Isaac Elimelech Shapira settled. In addition, the dynas- 
ties of the zaddikim of *Belz, Zanz, and *Vizhnitz had consid- 
erable influence in Hungary. Hasidism left its imprint on the 
Jews of the northeastern regions, and differences in customs 
and way of life arose between the Hasidim in Hungary and the 
section influenced by Pressburg and its school. 
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Jewish communities in Hungary, 1910 and 1946. Based on R. L. Braham (ed.), Hungarian Jewish Studies, New York, 1966. 


From the close of the 19‘ century, assimilation became 
widespread within Hungarian Jewry and there was an in- 
crease in apostasy especially among the upper classes. Mixed 
marriage became a common occurrence, particularly in the 
capital. 

Attachment to Erez Israel was already ingrained within 
Hungarian Jewry from the period of Sofer, upon whose rec- 
ommendation some of his distinguished disciples had emi- 
grated to Erez Israel where they ranked among the leaders of 
the Ashkenazi yishuv during the middle of the 19** century. 
During the *Hibbat Zion period, Josef *Natonek was active 
in Hungary, and some believe that this activity influenced 
Theodor *Herzl, who was born in Budapest and spent his 
childhood and youth in Hungary. The nationalist ideal and 
political Zionism, however, only seriously attracted a limited 
circle of the academic youth, the intellectuals, and a minority 
of Orthodox Jewry, while assimilationist circles and the over- 
whelming majority of the Orthodox were sharply and firmly 
opposed to them. The Kolel Ungarn (Hungarian Commu- 
nity) in Jerusalem (see *Halukkah) was a center of extremist 
opposition to Zionism in Erez Israel, and the *Neturei Karta 
faction later developed from it. 


1919 to 1939 


The Communist regime which came to power in Hungary af- 
ter its defeat in World War 1 included a considerable number 
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of Jews in the upper ranks of the government led by Béla *Kun. 
After the Communist revolution had been suppressed, the 
establishment of the new regime was accompanied by ri- 
ots and acts of violence against the Jews - “The White Ter- 
ror” — the number of whose victims has been estimated at 
3,000 dead. 

With the stabilization of the political situation, the acts 
of violence abated, but the declared policy of the government 
remained antisemitic. In 1920, a *numerus clausus bill was 
passed, restricting the number of Jews in the higher insti- 
tutions of learning to 5%. The situation improved while Ste- 
phen Bethlen was prime minister (1921-31), and the negative 
reactions aroused by the anti-Jewish policy weakened this 
tendency, even though widespread antisemitic activity was 
uninterruptedly carried on. In 1928 an amendment was in- 
troduced to the numerus clausus act, but the restrictions were 
not entirely abolished. 

Another act of the same year granted the Jews the same 
right of representation in the Upper House of Parliament as 
the other religious communities. Rabbis Immanuel *Loew 
for the Neologists and Koppel *Reich for the Orthodox were 
elected to sit there. During the first few years after World 
War 1, Zionist activity was brought to a halt by the govern- 
ment, but in 1927 the regulations of the Zionist Organization 
were again ratified and it was authorized to renew its organi- 
zational and propaganda activities. 
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The relative tranquilization in the situation of the Jews 
in Hungary also continued after the resignation of Beth- 
len and the rise to power of the Right. A sharp anti-Jew- 
ish turn took place during the late 1930s as a result of the 
strengthening of the Rightist circles and growing German- 
Nazi influence. In 1938 the “First Jewish Law” was presented 
to Parliament; it restricted the number of Jews in the lib- 
eral professions, in the administration, and in commercial 
and industrial enterprises to 20%. The term “Jew” included 
not only members of the Jewish religion, but also those who 
became apostates after 1919 or who had been born of Jew- 
ish parents after that date. The bill aroused objections from 
the opposition parties, but it was ratified by both Houses 
of Parliament. In 1939 the “Second Jewish Law” was passed; 
it extended the application of the term “Jew” on a racial ba- 
sis and came to include some 100,000 Christians (apostates 
or their children) and also reduced the number of Jews in 
economic activity, fixing it at 5%; the political rights of the 
Jews were also restricted. As a result of these laws, the sources 
of livelihood of 250,000 Hungarian Jews were closed for 
them. 

One reaction of the Jews to the anti-Jewish legislation 
was expressed by their emphasis on their patriotic attach- 
ment to Hungary, voiced by their official representatives; 
the Jews generally believed that the anti-Jewish current was 
only a fleeting phenomenon. Jewish communal organiza- 
tions, led by the community of Budapest, began to develop 
ramified social aid activities to assist those ousted from eco- 
nomic life. Within certain sections of the community con- 
versions increased; there were up to 5,000 apostates after the 
enactment of the First Jewish Law. However, wide circles of 
the Jewish public reacted by a return to Judaism, through 
fostering Jewish values, literature, and religious education. 
Zionism was strengthened and aliyah from Hungary to Erez 
Israel increased. 

Hungarian Jewry in the interwar period underwent great 
changes. Following the dismemberment of the country after 
World War 1, the number of Jews was reduced by about a half 
(473,000 in 1920). Their number further declined during the 
1920s and 1930s. The demographic decline of Hungarian Jewry 
in this period is evident by the sharp decline in the younger 
age groups (0-20) and increase in the older age groups. There 
was a marked tendency in the interwar years to concentrate 
in towns, especially in the capital. Over half of Hungary’s Jew- 
ish population lived in Greater Budapest. The Neolog com- 
munities had 65% of the Jews, as against 29% Orthodox, and 
5% status quo. This distribution was due to the fact that the 
great Orthodox centers of prewar times were ceded to the 
successor states. 

[Nathaniel Katzburg] 
Holocaust Period 
The history of the destruction of Hungarian Jewry encom- 
passes the Jewish population of the enlarged state of Hungary. 
In 1930, 444,567 Jews had lived in Hungary within the bound- 
aries fixed in 1920. An additional 78,000 Jews came under 
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Hungarian rule when southern Slovakia (Felvidék) was an- 
nexed by Hungary (Nov. 2, 1938). The 72,000 Jews who lived 
in the Czechoslovak province of Sub-Carpathian Ruthenia 
came under Hungarian jurisdiction when Hungary moved in 
on March 15-16, 1939. The Jewish population of the formerly 
Romanian northern Transylvania (awarded to Hungary on 
Aug. 30, 1940) numbered 149,000. According to the Jan. 31, 
1941 census, out of a total population of 14,683,323 the Jews 
numbered 725,007 (184,453 of them in Budapest). In April 1941 
there were about 20,000 Jews in the former Yugoslav territory 
(Bacska), occupied in the course of joint German-Hungarian 
military operations. 

In conformity with the “Third Jewish Law” (1941), which 
defined the term “Jew” on more radical racial principles, 
58,320 persons not belonging to the Jewish faith were con- 
sidered Jewish. Thus the total number of persons officially 
registered as Jews in mid-1941 was over 803,000. According 
to a generally accepted estimate, the actual number of Chris- 
tians of Jewish origin exceeded by far the officially recorded 
58,320. Consequently, the total number of persons liable to 
racial discrimination in mid-1941 may be put at a minimum 
of 850,000. 

The Third Jewish Law, based on the *Nuremberg laws, 
prohibited intermarriage. By mid-1941 the anti-Jewish mea- 
sures had placed Hungarian Jewry in a most disadvantageous 
position in every sphere of political, economic, cultural, and 
social life. The government party, Magyar Elet Partja (MEP, 
“Party of Hungarian Life”), pursued a pro-Nazi, antisemitic 
policy, while various national-socialist groupings and the *Ar- 
row-Cross Party exerted increasing pressure upon the govern- 
ment to stiffen radically its anti-Jewish policy. 

The decimation of the Jewish population began in the fall 
of 1940, shortly after the incorporation of northern Transyl- 
vania, from where thousands of Jews whose citizenship was 
in question were forcibly expelled, mainly to *Romania. The 
first large-scale loss of life among Hungarian Jewry occurred 
in July 1941, when the Office for Aliens’ Control expelled to 
German-held Galicia about 20,000 Jews, whose Hungar- 
ian citizenship was in doubt (mostly inhabitants of the ar- 
eas annexed from *Czechoslovakia), as well as refugees from 
neighboring countries. They were mostly concentrated in Ka- 
menets-Podolski and murdered in the autumn of 1941 by *ss 
men, assisted by Hungarian troops. The second great loss oc- 
curred in January 1942, when 1,000 Jews were massacred by 
gendarmes and soldiers in Bacska, mainly in Novi-Sad. In May 
1940, special forced labor units had already been set up for 
enlisting Jews, who were excluded from army service. When 
Hungary joined the war against the Soviet Union, the labor 
units were sent with the troops. At that time there were 10 to 
12 labor battalions comprising about 14,000 men, but later the 
number of Jews on the eastern front reached 50,000. After 
the great breakthrough of the advancing Soviet army near the 
River Don (January 1943) the Second Hungarian Army dis- 
integrated and fled in panic. It is estimated that of the 50,000 
Jews, 40,000-43,000 died during the retreat. 
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The position of the labor units which remained in Hun- 
gary was much better, especially when on March 10, 1942, 
the extreme antisemitic prime minister Laszlé Bardossy was 
succeeded by the moderate, conservative Miklos Kallay. Nev- 
ertheless, that month Kallay announced the draft law for ex- 
propriation of Jewish property and envisaged clearing the 
countryside of Jews. He successively announced measures to 
be taken to eliminate Jews from economic and cultural life. 
In April 1942 Kallay pledged the “resettlement” of 800,000 
Jews - asa “final solution of the Jewish question,’ pointing out, 
however, that this could be implemented only after the war. 
Presumably, these extreme anti-Jewish plans were meant to 
curry favor with the Germans, but in fact Kallay, in an agree- 
ment with the regent Nicolas Horthy, refrained from drastic 
steps and resisted pressure from the German government. Dis- 
satisfied with Kallay’s halfhearted measures, Germany exerted 
greater pressure upon Hungary from October 1942 for legisla- 
tion for the complete elimination of the Jews from economic 
and cultural life, for compulsory wearing of the yellow *badge, 
and finally, their evacuation to the east. Similar interventions 
went on early in 1943. The Kallay government rejected the Ger- 
man requests for deportation mainly on economic grounds, 
arguing that deportation would ruin Hungary’s economy and 
would harm Germany as well. 

In April 1943 Hitler conferred with Horthy and con- 
demned Hungary's handling of the “Jewish question” as ir- 
resolute and ineffective. Again the Hungarians rejected the 
German demands for the deportations, pointing out the neces- 
sity of waiting for favorable circumstances. By 1943 the Kallay 
government completed the program of eliminating the Jews 
from public and cultural life, while a numerus clausus was ap- 
plied in economic life to restrict the position of the Jews ac- 
cording to their percentage in the total population (about 6%). 
The Jewish agricultural holdings were almost entirely liqui- 
dated, while the “race-protective” legislation segregated Jews 
from Hungarian society. However, in the course of 1943 and 
beginning of 1944 the Kallay government secretly conferred 
with the Western Allies in preparation for Hungary’s extrica- 
tion from the war. Under these circumstances the Nazi-style 
handling of the “Jewish question” hardly suited the country’s 
interests. In December 1943, military court procedure was ini- 
tiated against the criminals involved in the anti-Serbian and 
anti-Jewish massacres in Bacska (January 1942). The Germans 
regarded the prosecution of the murderers of Jews as an at- 
tempt to gain footing with the Jews and the Allies, and the 
incident contributed to aggravate the tension between Ber- 
lin and Budapest. 


GERMAN OCCupATION. By the beginning of March 1944 the 
occupation of Hungary was decided upon in Berlin. One of 
the German arguments for this step was the alleged sabotage 
committed by the Hungarian government against the “final 
solution of the Jewish question.” Kallay’s rejection of the Ger- 
man demands for deportation was considered as evidence of 
Hungary’s determination to join forces with the Western Al- 
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lies. Operation Margaret, that is, the occupation of Hungary, 
took place on March 19, 1944. By the time of the German oc- 
cupation, close to 63,000 Jews (8% of the Jewish population) 
had already fallen victim to the persecution. Prior to the oc- 
cupation, on March 12, 1944, Adolf *Eichmann, at the head of 
ss officers of the *RSHA (Reich Security Main Office) began 
preparations in Mauthausen, Austria, for setting up the Son- 
dereinsatzkommando (Special Task Force) destined to direct 
the liquidation of Hungarian Jewry. Most of the Sonderkom- 
mando members, among them Hermann Krumey and Dieter 
*Wisliceny, arrived in Budapest on the day of the occupation, 
while Eichmann arrived on March 21. On the German side 
special responsibility for Jewish affairs was assigned to Ed- 
mund Veesenmayer, the newly appointed minister and Reich 
plenipotentiary, and to Otto Winkelmann, higher ss and po- 
lice leader and Himmler’s representative in Hungary. 

On March 22 a new government was set up under the 
premiership of the former Hungarian minister in Berlin, 
Dome Sztdjay. The government consisted of extreme pro-Nazi 
elements, willing collaborators with Germany in the accom- 
plishment of the “Final Solution” The new regime's minister 
of the interior Andor Jaross was in charge of Jewish affairs; 
however, actual execution of the anti-Jewish measures was 
directed by Laszlé *Endre and Laszlé *Baky, state secretar- 
ies of the Ministry of the Interior. Immediately after the en- 
try of German troops into Hungary, hundreds of prominent 
Jews were arrested in Budapest and several other cities. Over 
3,000 were detained by the end of March, increasing to 8,000 
by mid-April. A great number of provincial Jews were rounded 
up, mainly at the Budapest railway stations, on the very eve- 
ning of the occupation. They were interned at Kistarcsa and 
other concentration camps. 

The Jewish organizations were dissolved throughout the 
country, and on March 20 a Jewish council (Zsidé Tanacs) 
with eight members was set up in Budapest upon orders from 
the Germans, to act as the head of the Jewish communities. 
The Germans aimed at manipulating this authorized Jewish 
body to execute their measures without resistance and avoid 
an atmosphere of panic. By the end of March, similar Jewish 
councils were constituted in several larger provincial towns. 
However, unlike the Budapest Jewish Council, their activ- 
ity was minimal and their existence short-lived. From the 
first days of the occupation, Eichmann and his collaborators 
endeavored to persuade the members of the central Jewish 
council that deportations were not intended and that Hun- 
garian Jewry would not undergo brutal treatment. They as- 
sured them that no harm would befall the Jews, on condition 
that they obediently carry out the directives regarding their 
segregation and their new economic status. 

The “Provisional Executive Committee of the Jewish 
Federation of Hungary,’ appointed by the Hungarian gov- 
ernment on May 6, likewise aimed at ensuring complete ob- 
servance of the anti-Jewish directives. By the time this body 
was set up, the Jews of the provinces had already been con- 
centrated in ghettos, and Jewish community life had ceased to 
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exist, so that the “Executive Committee” was a mere fiction, 
devised with the additional aim of lending a semblance of le- 
gality to the government’s measures. Another task imposed 
on the Jewish bodies established after the occupation was to 
assure the complete and unhindered transfer of Jewish assets 
and valuables. Simultaneously with the German actions, the 
Sztdjay government enacted intensive anti-Jewish legislation. 
Numerous anti-Jewish decrees aimed at the total exclusion of 
Jews from economic, cultural, and public life. Jews were dis- 
missed from all public services and excluded from the profes- 
sions; their businesses were closed down and any assets over 
3,000 pengé (about $300) confiscated, as well as their cars, 
bicycles, radios, and telephones. 

On March 31, 1944, Jews were ordered to wear the yel- 
low badge. Actually, in a few places (e.g., Munkacs), the local 
authorities issued this order earlier. On April 7, the decision 
was taken to concentrate the Jews in ghettos and afterwards 
to deport them. The ghettoization process was entrusted to 
the Hungarian gendarmerie in collaboration with the local 
administration. By mid-April an agreement was reached be- 
tween the Hungarian government and the Germans stipu- 
lating the delivery of 100,000 able-bodied Jews to German 
factories in the course of April and May. By the end of April 
the Germans modified this plan by dismissing any criteria on 
ability to work and demanded the deportation of the entire 
Jewish population to concentration camps in the eastern ter- 
ritories. However, at the end of April, several groups of able- 
bodied Jews were transported from the outskirts of Budapest 
to Germany (1,800 persons on April 28, and a smaller group 
from the Topolya concentration camp on April 30). 


GHETTOIZATION AND DEPORTATION. ‘The ghettoization was 
started in the provinces. The Jews of Sub-Carpathian Ruthenia 
were evacuated to ghettos on April 16-19; up to April 23, about 
150,000 Jews were concentrated on the northeastern areas of 
Hungary, pending their deportation to *Auschwitz, which 
started on May 15, with daily transports of 2,000-3,000. At 
the same time as the Carpatho-Ruthenian action, some ghet- 
tos were set up sporadically in different parts of the country, 
arbitrarily initiated by local authorities (e.g., the Nagykanizsa 
Jews were forced into a ghetto on April 19; a number of the 
Jews of the Veszprem county were crammed into improvised 
concentration camps as early as the last days of March). North 
Transylvanian Jewry was evacuated to ghettos in the first days 
of May, when the process of ghettoization had already been 
concluded in northeastern Hungary. The ghettoization in the 
rest of the country, except for the capital, was completed si- 
multaneously. The Jews were driven out of their homes in the 
night, allowed to pack only a minimal supply of food and some 
strictly necessary personal belongings, and then assembled at 
temporary collection points. The provisional ghettos were set 
up in school buildings, synagogues, or factories outside the 
towns. In the large Jewish population centers, ghettos were 
established in the vicinity of the towns, mainly in brickyards, 
barracks, or out in the open. 
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Jews in Ghettos, Hungary 
Concentration of Jews in Central Ghettos, Hungary, 1944/45 











Area No. of ghettos No. of persons 
Northeastern Hungary 17 144,000 
Transdanubia 7 36,000 
Tisza Region 4 65,000 
Northern District 5 69,000 
Transylvania (excepting Maramaros 7 97,000 
and Szatmar counties) 
Total 40 411,000 











Ghettoization was immediately followed by an inventory 
of the movable property and the sealing of the houses that had 
belonged to Jews. The Jews were permitted to add a few items 
of food and clothing to their scanty baggage during the in- 
ventory, which in most cases was accompanied by gendarme 
brutality and looting by the civilian auxiliary personnel. In 
this first phase of the ghettoization, the Jews in the villages 
were evacuated to temporary ghettos (collection points) set 
up exclusively in, or outside towns (from two to four collec- 
tion ghettos per county). The second phase consisted of the 
evacuation from the collection ghettos to the larger, central 
ghettos. The concentration of Jews in the central ghettos is 
given in the Table: Jews in Central Ghettos. 

About 8,000 detainees were interned in a number of con- 
centration camps (e.g., Kistarcsa, Sarvar). The inmates were 
partly political prisoners and partly Jews from the provinces 
rounded up in Budapest. They also faced deportation along 
with the Jews of the ghettos. The living conditions of over 
400,000 Jews forced into makeshift ghettos were character- 
ized by overcrowding and lack of elementary hygienic facili- 
ties. Some of the inmates had no roof over their heads, and 
some ghettos were erected entirely outdoors. During the short 
period that ghettos existed in the provinces, inhuman condi- 
tions and torture claimed a number of victims and there were 
also numerous cases of suicide. When the next phase of the 
deportation began, the majority of the Jewish population was 
already in a state of physical and mental exhaustion. 

The deportations, which started on May 14, were jointly 
organized by the Hungarian and the German authorities; but 
the Hungarian government was solely in charge of the Jews’ 
transportation up to the northern border. Between May 14-15 
and June 7, about 290,000 persons were evacuated from Zone 
1 (Sub-Carpathian Ruthenia) and Zone 1 (northern Transyl- 
vania). More than 50,000 Jews of northwestern Hungary and 
those north of Budapest constituting Zone 111 were deported 
by June 30. Zone Iv (southern Hungary, east of the Danube), 
with about 41,000 persons, was also evacuated by the end 
of June. The last phase was concluded by July 9 with the de- 
portation of more that 55,000 Jews from Zone v, comprising 
Transdanubia and the outskirts of Budapest. According to 
Veesenmayer’s reports, a total of 437,402 Jews were deported 
from the five zones. (There appears a slight difference, within 
a few thousand, between Veesenmayer’s figures and other 
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sources.) The bulk of the transports reached Auschwitz via 
central Slovakia by freight train. Each freight car was to carry 
about 45 persons, but actually in most cases 80-100 persons 
were crammed in under hardly bearable conditions. Thou- 
sands of sick, elderly people, and babies died in the trains 
during the three to five days of the journey, due to lack of wa- 
ter and ventilation. 

The ghettoization and deportation were not condemned 
by Hungarian public opinion; instances of overt sympathy and 
willingness to help and rescue were an exception to the rule. 
Noteworthy among the few protests was the outspoken plea 
of Aron Marton, the Catholic bishop of Alba-Iulia. Hungar- 
ian authorities expelled him from Kolozsvar (now Cluj) in 
May 1944 for preaching in defense of the Jews. Attempts were 
made throughout the country to evade deportation, but only 
in northern Transylvania were most of them successful, due to 
its common border with Romania. The number of Jews who 
managed to cross the south Transylvanian border and escape 
to Romania in April-June may be put at about 2,000-2,500. In 
addition, a few hundred Jews went into hiding in the country- 
side, especially in northern Transylvania. Likewise some hun- 
dreds of Jews were spared deportation, when exempted by the 
authorities on grounds of military or other merit. A few thou- 
sand provincial Jews managed to evade deportation by either 
hiding in Budapest, or living in the Budapest ghettos along- 
side the bulk of the capital’s Jewish population. About 95% of 
the deportees were directed to Auschwitz, where, under camp 
commander Rudolf *Hoess, large-scale preparations had been 
made for their mass murder. The able-bodied were dispersed 
to 386 camps throughout the German-held Eastern territories 
and in the Reich. A small percentage of provincial Jewry man- 
aged to evade deportation to Auschwitz. In the framework of 
a deal made by Rezs6 *Kasztner with Eichmann (see below), 
some transports totaling several thousand (mostly from De- 
brecen, Szeged, and Szolnok) were directed to Austria. This 
group was spared selections, families remained united, and 
the majority survived. 

In January 1943 a Zionist relief and rescue committee was 
formed in Budapest to help Jews in the neighboring countries. 
Otto *Komoly was president of the committee, Kasztner its 
vice president, and Joel *Brand was responsible for the un- 
derground rescue from Poland. Shortly after the German oc- 
cupation, Kasztner and Brand established contact with Eich- 
mann. Their names, especially that of Kasztner, became linked 
with the transaction known as Blut fuer Ware (“Blood for 
Goods”). Brand was sent to Istanbul to mediate between the 
Allies and the Germans for war materials, particularly trucks, 
in exchange for Hungarian Jewish lives, a mission doomed to 
failure. Kasztner went to Switzerland several times to meet 
with representatives of the ‘American Jewish Joint Distribu- 
tion Committee, *Jewish Agency, and *War Refugee Board 
to work out a rescue plan and arrange its financing by Jewish 
organizations. Kasztner succeeded in concluding a deal with 
Eichmann, which resulted in the transport on June 30, 1944, 
of 1,658 Jews from Hungary to Switzerland at the fixed price 
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of $1,000 per head and two further transports on August 18 
and December 6, consisting of 318 and 1,368 Jews respectively, 
most of whom were of Hungarian and Transylvanian origin. 
The first group was first detained at *Bergen-Belsen, but, as a 
result of *Himmler’s intervention, finally reached Switzerland 
by the end of December. 

After deportations from the provinces were completed, 
preparations went under way for the deportation of Budapest 
Jews. The timing of the Budapest deportation to follow the 
completion of the “Entjudung” (“ridding of Jews”) of the prov- 
inces, was set for technical, economic, and tactical reasons. On 
June 15, 1944, the Ministry of the Interior ordered the concen- 
tration of the Budapest Jews in some 2,000 houses marked 
with a yellow star and designated to enclose about 220,000 
Jews. On June 25 a curfew was ordered for the capital’s Jews, 
who from this date led the life of prisoners in utter destitu- 
tion. The series of foreign interventions in May increased in 
June, taking on a more organized form and exerting a favor- 
able influence upon the fate of Budapest Jewry. 

In June the Swiss press, and subsequently the press in 
other neutral states and in the Allied countries, published de- 
tails about the fate of Hungarian Jewry. The press campaign 
and the activity of Jewish leaders in Switzerland brought about 
a series of interventions with Horthy. Among others, the king 
of Sweden, the *Vatican, and the International Red Cross 
intervened. Among the Hungarian personalities who inter- 
ceded with Horthy for the cessation of the deportations were 
Protestant bishops and Prince-Primate Justinianus Serédi. 
These interventions, along with the concealed intention of the 
Hungarian government to create favorable conditions in case 
of a separate armistice treaty with the Allies, brought a halt 
to further deportations on July 8. At the same time Baky and 
Endre, the chief Hungarian organizers of the “Entjudung; 
were dismissed. At the end of July, Himmler also gave his 
approval to the suspension of the deportations. Meanwhile, 
as many Jews as possible were successfully placed under the 
protection of some neutral states (e.g., Sweden, Switzerland, 
Portugal). 

In August a turning point was reached when Horthy and 
his supporters dismissed the Sztdjay government. A new gov- 
ernment less servile to the Germans was formed under Gen- 
eral Géza Lakatos, with the aim of preparing the armistice 
with the Allies. Throughout July and August the situation of 
the Budapest Jews and of the labor conscripts appeared more 
hopeful. However, on September 4, the Lakatos government 
declared war against Romania, which had joined the Allies 
(August 23). Hungarian units crossed the south Transylvanian 
border and perpetrated acts of savagery against the Jewish 
residents in the strip occupied up to the beginning of Octo- 
ber. They massacred the whole Jewish population of Sarmas 
and Sarmasel (126 persons), committed murders at Ludus and 
Arad, and made preparations for the introduction of anti-Jew- 
ish measures in the temporarily occupied territories. 

On October 15, the fate of the Budapest Jews took a dra- 
matic turn for the worse. After Horthy’s unsuccessful attempt 
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to extricate Hungary from the war, the Germans activated the 
Arrow-Cross Party of Ferenc *Szalasi, which immediately 
initiated an unprecedented reign of anti-Jewish terror. Eich- 
mann, who had been obliged to leave Hungary on August 24 
(after succeeding in deporting the inmates of the Kistarcsa 
and Sarvar camps, against Horthy’s orders), returned to Bu- 
dapest on October 17 and resumed his activity for deporting 
the capital’s Jews. After October 15, the Budapest Jews were 
divided into two groups: The majority were enclosed in a cen- 
tral ghetto, while the smaller segment lived in the blocks and 
quarters “protected” by various neutral states (e.g., by Swit- 
zerland and Sweden). As a preliminary step in the deporta- 
tions, the Jewish male population aged 16 to 60 was ordered 
out to work in fortifications. In accordance with the deporta- 
tion plans, two transports of about 50,000 each were to leave 
in November for Austria and the Reich. However, these plans 
were thwarted by the military situation on the Eastern front. 
On November 2, Soviet troops reached the outskirts of Bu- 
dapest. Under these circumstances the labor battalions were 
driven toward western Hungary, and on November 8, a group 
of about 25,000 Budapest Jews were directed on foot toward 
Hegyeshalom at the Austrian border. They were later followed 
by other contingents of up to 60,000. A high percentage of 
persons on this “death march” perished on the way. From the 
Arrow-Cross seizure of power until the Soviet occupation of 
Budapest (Jan. 18, 1945), about 98,000 of the capital’s Jews lost 
their lives in further marches and in train transports, as well 
as through Arrow-Cross extermination squads, starvation, 
disease, and cases of suicide. Some of the victims were shot 
and thrown into the Danube. 


RESISTANCE AND RESCUE. Organized resistance among 
Budapest Jews made itself felt only in the autumn months, 
but it failed to develop on a large scale. A few small, armed 
groups were active in Budapest, attacking Arrow-Cross men 
and performing rescue operations. In several cases, armed 
Jewish youths, disguised as Arrow-Cross men or as soldiers, 
prevented executions and killed Szalasi’s men. One form of 
resistance was the Zionist halutz movement rescue activities, 
which consisted of forging identity cards, supplying money, 
food, and clothing, and facilitating escape or hiding. An at- 
tempt by the *Haganah to activate the rescue work by send- 
ing Hungarian-born Jews from Palestine failed in the summer 
of 1944. A few members of the Haganah were parachuted by 
the British into Yugoslav territory, from where they crossed 
into Hungary, but were captured. Two of them were executed 
(Perez Goldstein and Hannah *Szenes). The rescue operation 
by some neutral states proved to be efficient. Up to the end 
of October 1944, more than 1,600 Jews in Budapest were pro- 
vided with San Salvador documents. By the end of the year, the 
number of Jews enjoying the protection of neutral states and 
of the International Red Cross in the “protected houses” rose 
to 33,000. The Arrow-Cross authorities recognized, among 
others, 7,800 Swiss and 4,500 Swedish safe-conduct passes. 
Prominent figures in this rescue work were Charles Lutz, a 
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Swiss diplomat, and Raoul *Wallenberg, secretary of the Swed- 
ish Legation in Budapest. 

By September-October 1944, northern Transylvania was 
occupied by the Soviet armies, followed by Hungary’s eastern, 
southern, and northeastern strip. The Soviet forces occupied 
Budapest on Jan. 18, 1945, and by early April all “Trianon” 
Hungary. The Soviet occupation of Hungary brought free- 
dom to the Budapest ghettos and to those labor conscripts 
who were within the borders. 


DEMOGRAPHIC TOTAL. Statistical data on the destruction 
of Hungarian Jewry show that about 69,000 Jews were saved 
in Budapest’s Central Ghetto and 25,000 in the “Protected 
Ghetto.” In addition to these two categories, which also include 
persons safeguarded in the buildings of some neutral diplo- 
matic missions, about 25,000 Jews came out of hiding in Buda- 
pest. A few thousand survived in Red Cross children’s homes. 
An exact assessment of the number of Jews who returned to 
Hungary is rendered difficult by the fact that northern Tran- 
sylvania, Sub-Carpathian Ruthenia, Felvidék, and Bacska were 
once again detached from it. 

Throughout the first postwar months there was a large- 
scale fluctuation of population between “Trianon” Hungary 
and the so-called “succession states.” The number of Jewish 
forced laborers who returned to Hungary or were liberated 
there, including those who later returned from Soviet cap- 
tivity, may be estimated at 20,000. By the end of 1945 some 
70,000 deportees had returned. The number of Jews saved in 
all these categories in postwar Hungary totaled 200,000. The 
losses of Hungarian Jewry from the Trianon territories was 
300,000. A relatively high proportion of the survivors were 
non-Jews, who were, however, considered Jews according to 
the racial laws. 

A total number of about 25,000-40,000 Jews who were 
saved returned to northern Transylvania; some 15,000 to Sub- 
Carpathian Ruthenia and about 10,000 to Felvidék, reattached 
to Czechoslovakia. The number of Jews who returned to Bac- 
ska is estimated at a few thousand. The relatively small number 
of survivors outside Hungary, who failed to return in 1945 to 
their former homes, cannot be assessed. 

Of the 825,000 persons considered Jews in the 1941-45 
period in greater Hungary, about 565,000 perished, and about 
260,000 survived the Holocaust. 

[Bela Adalbert Vago] 


Postwar Period 
As a result of the Holocaust, the demographic composition 
and geographical distribution of Hungarian Jewry had radi- 
cally changed after the war. When the survivors of the death 
camps and forced labor returned to Hungary, a few took up 
residence in their previous homes, and 266 communities were 
reestablished (out of 473). In the following years, however, 
most left the provincial towns, and the Jewish communities 
there ceased to exist. 

The postwar Hungarian regime abolished the anti-Jew- 
ish legislation enacted by its predecessor. The men who had 
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governed during the war and many who had been directly 
responsible for the deportation and destruction of Jews were 
brought to trial and sentenced to death, and thousands of 
other war criminals were imprisoned. On the other hand, no 
comprehensive law was passed for the restitution of Jewish 
property that had been confiscated or forcibly sold, and the 
existing regulations and ordinances did not provide a solution 
for this vital problem. Although antisemitism was officially 
banned, there were strong anti-Jewish sentiments among the 
population, which blamed the Jews for the country’s postwar 
economic plight. This was felt particularly in the provincial 
towns, whose inhabitants resented the return of the surviving 
Jewish deportees. In May 1946 there was a pogrom in Kun- 
madaras, and in July another took place in Miskolc, in which 
five Jews were killed and many injured. Antisemitic feelings 
were also voiced in the political literature of this period, in 
which the Jews were warned “not to try to capitalize on their 
sufferings during the war.” The pogroms ceased at the end 
of 1946, when the economy was stabilized, but popular an- 
tisemitism continued to exist and found expression in such 
acts as the desecration of cemeteries. Recurrent antisemitism 
strengthened the desire of the Jews to emigrate. 

The central Jewish institutions reconstituted after the 
war were the central office of the Neolog communities (which 
also included the “status quo” communities) and the central 
office of the Orthodox communities. Whereas before the war 
the Jewish leadership was composed of the Jewish financial 
aristocracy, the postwar leadership had a broad popular base, 
with Zionists playing a prominent role. 

In December 1948, an agreement was reached between 
the government and the Jewish community, similar to agree- 
ments with other religious denominations, whereby the Jew- 
ish community was accorded official recognition, guaran- 
teed freedom of religious practice, and assured of financial 
support. This agreement was renewed in 1968. In 1950, at the 
urging of the government the three religious trends — Neolog, 
Orthodox, and status quo - united into a single community 
organization. The Orthodox, who had voiced strong opposi- 
tion to the forced unification, were granted a large measure of 
autonomy within the unified organization. Leadership of the 
community was under the direction of the Magyar Izraelitak 
Orszagos Képviselete (“National Representation of Hungarian 
Israelites”), while religious affairs were handled by two rab- 
binical committees - one Neolog and one Orthodox; the chair- 
man of each committee was recognized as chief rabbi of the 
respective religious trend. A Jewish periodical, Uj Elet (“New 
Life”), was founded as a biweekly, in November 1945. 

After the liberation of the country, Hungarian Jewry en- 
tered upon a new era of public activities. The Zionist Move- 
ment, including its various subdivisions and youth move- 
ments, was greatly strengthened and became very active in the 
field of education. It established a network of schools, in which 
Hebrew was the medium of instruction, as well as other youth 
institutions. The American Jewish Joint Distribution Commit- 
tee (jpc) played an important role in the rehabilitation of the 
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impoverished community, spending as much as $52 million on 
food, welfare, and education, during the period 1946-52. 

The transformation of Hungary into a people's republic 
under Communist rule in 1949 was a fateful turning point 
for the country’s Jews. The effects of this move were felt in 
the economic situation of the Jews, in their public life, and in 
their educational activities. The nationalization of the means 
of production, agencies, and services deprived large sections 
of the Jewish population of their means of livelihood. The 
new regime adopted a hostile attitude to the Jewish national 
movement, and Zionist activities were severely curtailed and 
eventually outlawed. The Zionist organization was disbanded 
in March 1949, and its leaders were sentenced to prison terms. 
Contacts between Hungarian Jews and world Jewry were re- 
stricted. Due to the strained relations with the United States, 
the work of the ypc was at first curtailed, and in the begin- 
ning of 1953 brought to a complete stop. Jewish educational 
institutions were absorbed by the general school system (a 
step which had far-reaching negative effects upon the educa- 
tion of Hungarian Jewish youth). 

The growing severity of the Communist regime and the 
struggle it carried on against opposition resulted in large- 
scale expulsions from the cities to the provinces in 1951. An 
estimated 20,000 Jews were affected by this campaign, most 
of whom were driven out of Budapest. In 1953, when a more 
liberal policy was adopted, the situation of the Jews under- 
went some improvement, and many of those who had been 
expelled were permitted to return to their homes. 

The 1956 uprising also had its effects upon the Jews. As 
a result of the emigration of rabbis and other Jewish leaders, 
organized Jewish life was disrupted. Some 20,000 Jews are 
believed to have left Hungary during this period. The report 
that antisemitic right-wing elements became active during the 
rebellion seems to be well founded in fact. 

The period of liberalization that began at the end of the 
1950s was beneficial to the Jews, and their communal reli- 
gious and cultural life made some progress. The regime, how- 
ever, frowned upon identification with any factor other than 
the socialist state, and an individual who sought to preserve 
his Jewish identity and engage in religious activities encoun- 
tered difficulties in his economic and social advancement. 
This situation resulted in the further estrangement of young 
Jews from their Jewish heritage. The ties between Hungarian 
and world Jewry fluctuated over the course of the years. In 
the early postwar period, the ties were very close: Hungarian 
Jewry was affiliated to the *World Jewish Congress and sent 
representatives to international Jewish conferences. After the 
Communist take-over, the contacts with world Jewry declined, 
but they were revived in the 1960s, and representatives of Hun- 
garian Jews again took part in meetings of the World Jewish 
Congress and other international Jewish conferences. Hun- 
garian Jews also maintain links with Jewish communities in 
other East European countries and with the Memorial Foun- 
dation for Jewish Culture, which supports Jewish cultural and 
scientific institutions in Hungary. 
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In 1967 the Jewish population of Hungary was estimated 
at 80-90,000, including some 10,000 who did not take part 
in religious or communal life. The largest and most important 
community was in Budapest, where all the central Jewish in- 
stitutions were located, and then numbered 60-70,000 per- 
sons. About 20 synagogues existed, and the community pro- 
vided religious, welfare, and educational services, maintaining 
a Jewish high school and a rabbinical seminary. The latter was 
headed by the well-known scholar, Alexander *Scheiber, and 
was the only institution of its kind in Eastern Europe. It also 
served as the center of scientific work, especially the publica- 
tion of source material on the history of the Jews in Hungary 
(Monumenta Hungariae Judaica (Muj), vols. 6-11, 1959-68). 
Other Jewish communities existed in the large provincial cen- 
ters —- Miskolc, Pécs, Debrecen, and Szeged. 


[Nathaniel Katzburg] 


During the 1970s the Jewish community in Hungary 
numbered some 60,000, of whom 50,000 resided in Budapest, 
which was thus the second or third largest in Eastern Europe; 
second only to that of the Soviet Union, and about the same, or 
slightly smaller, than that of Romania. About 60% were above 
the age of 50. Conservatism, as a tendency rather than ideol- 
ogy, characterized all aspects of the life of this closed commu- 
nity, and a goodly number of the Jews of Hungary belonged 
to the Reform (Neolog) stream of Judaism. 

The communities were organized in the Association of 
Communities, a religious body recognized by the authorities, 
which operated the community’s institutions: the Hungar- 
ian language publication Uj Elet (“New Life”), a Rabbinical 
Seminary, a Jewish gymnasium, museum, orphanage, old- 
age home, hospital, kosher meat shops and religious schools. 
There were 15 rabbis and 30 synagogues, of which six were in 
outlying cities. 

The community received financial aid from the Ameri- 
can Joint. On Dec. 6, 1977, the centenary of the Rabbinical 
Seminary in Budapest was celebrated, at which delegations 
from other Eastern European communities, including the So- 
viet Union, participated, as did Dr. Nahum *Goldmann, then 
president of the World Jewish Congress, Philip Klutznick, and 
graduates of the Seminary now active in the West. Graduates 
serving as rabbis in Israel were not invited. 

Apart from this, the authorities continued to maintain 
the strict wall of isolation, severing the community from con- 
tact with communities in the West and in Israel. 

In February 1980 an agreement was reached between 
the Joint Distribution Committee and the Hungarian gov- 
ernment whereby the ypc would provide welfare services for 
Hungarian Jews. 

In April 1980 the “Order of the Republic,’ one of its high- 
est awards, was bestowed by the government on Rabbi Laszlo 
Salgo for his efforts in strengthening relations between the 
State and the Jewish community, and in May the government 
completed a memorial and permanent exhibition at the site 
of Auschwitz, in memory of the 435,000 Hungarian Jews de- 
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ported to the death camp during World War 11, 400,000 of 
whom were murdered by the Nazis. Among the exhibits are 
documents detailing the history of Hungarian antisemitism 
since 1919. A memorial pillar bears the names of 30,000 of 
the victims. 

[Eliezer Palmor] 
Post-Communist Period 
In the course of the 1980s a revolution of sorts occurred within 
the Jewish community in Hungary, with repercussions on its 
existence and development. This change can be defined as 
mainly one of quality but also one of quantity: There were now 
many more Hungarian Jews than there were a decade or two 
previously, that is, many more people of Jewish origin were 
now willing to identify themselves as Jews and no longer felt 
or saw a need to hide their Jewishness. 

The freedom which returned to Hungary with the fall 
of communism in Eastern Europe also gave back to its Jews, 
who had suffered greatly, a sense of being free to be Jews, to 
maintain a natural link to the State of Israel, and to try to give 
Jewish education to their children. At the same time, antisemi- 
tism reappeared, and the Jews now faced the same choices as 
their brethren in the West: identification with Zionism and 
possible aliyah, or accelerated assimilation, or carefully walk- 
ing the tightrope between the two. 


ASSIMILATION, ZIONISM, ALIYAH. Assimilation contin- 
ued apace among the Jews of Hungary. The problem of in- 
termarriage made itself felt in almost every Jewish family in 
Hungary. 

As soon as it was legally possible, a Zionist Federation 
was founded in Hungary, led by psychologist Dr. Tibor (Sam- 
uel) Englander, but it had little influence and only a tiny frac- 
tion of Hungarian Jews were active in it. In 1992 no more than 
100 Jews emigrated to Israel. 

An impartial observer received the impression that he 
was seeing vibrant Jewish life. Dozens of organizations — 
Bnai Brith, w1zo, Naamat, the Jewish Culture Organization, 
Zionist youth movements from Bnei Akiva to Ha-Shomer ha- 
Zair, Chabad, and so on - carried on feverish activity which, 
however, touched only a small part of the Jewish population. 
Though the Jewish population of Hungary was estimated to be 
as high as 100,000 in 2005, with 80-90% living in Budapest, 
only around 6,000 were formally registered with the commu- 
nity and only 20,000 had contact with Jewish organizations. 


ANTISEMITISM. Paradoxically, Jews seem to have been 
goaded into “Jewish life” by the antisemitism which reas- 
serted itself under the new rule. Although it was still illegal, 
the police in a liberal regime were unable - and the govern- 
ment apparently did not care - to enforce this law. The result 
was a great spurt in antisemitic journalism and hateful anti- 
semitic remarks by a few of the elected representatives of the 
Democratic Forum (mpF), the ruling party. The most promi- 
nent of the antisemitic papers were the Magyar Forum, under 
the editorship of the author Istvan Csurka, and Szent Korona 
(“The Holy Crown”), edited by Laszlo Romhany. Romhany 
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was convicted of incitement to murder. In 1992 and early 1993 
there were many incidents of attacks on foreign students as 
well as against gypsies and Jews by young persons called “na- 
tionalists; who identified themselves with the skinheads, and 
in the Hungarian Parliament they had a patron in the person 
of Isabella B. Kiraly (mpF). At a large demonstration in front 
of the Parliament in October 1992, groups of young people 
showed up in Nazi uniforms and the writer Csurka accused 
the president of Hungary, the liberal Arpad Gonz of having 
“the agents who pull the strings in New York, Paris, and Tel 
Aviv, guide his path in Hungarian politics,” which according 
to Csurka was still ruled by the Jews as were the communi- 
cations media. 

In spring 1993 antisemitic feelings were aroused by an 
interview given by the head of the Jewish community, Gusz- 
tav Zoltai, and the chief rabbi of Budapest, Georg Landesman, 
to a Catholic weekly. The rabbi made a few lame statements 
which were seen as contemptuous of Hungarian culture. The 
rabbi apologized, but his opponents in the community used 
the ensuing storm of public opinion to call for his resigna- 
tion. The Hungarian prime minister, Jozef Antal, addressed 
himself - in an unprecedented step — not to the board of the 
Jewish community, but to the Israel ambassador in Budapest, 
David Kraus, and demanded the dismissal of the rabbi, whose 
remarks were, as stated in Antal’s letter, “false, shocking, det- 
rimental to the Hungarian people, and likely to cause an out- 
break of antisemitism.” The ambassador rejected the letter’s 
contents, but the Hungarian minister of the interior ordered 
that an investigation be opened to see whether there was any 
basis for accusing the rabbi of “causing hatred of Jews.” After 
Rabbi Landesman apologized, but refused to resign, the com- 
munity board canceled the position of chief rabbi and its du- 
ties were divided among the other rabbis. Landesman did stay 
on as the rabbi of the Great Synagogue on Dohany Street. 


ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE. At the head of organized 
Hungarian Jewry stands Mazsihisz, the Alliance of Jewish 
Communities, which unites the organized Jewish Neolog com- 
munities. After a 50-year break, during which the Jewish lead- 
ers were appointed by the Communist regime, elections were 
held in 1990 and since then an elected directorate has been in 
operation. Among all Jewish organizations listed above, the 
largest and strongest is the culture organization, Mazsike, and 
even its membership does not exceed a few hundred. The Al- 
liance publishes a biweekly called Uj Elet (“New Life”). The 
Orthodox congregation, operating four synagogues, a mikveh, 
and kosher food stores, is organized as the Autonomous Or- 
thodox Community, and a small Reform congregation, Sim 
Shalom, is also in operation. 


JEWISH EDUCATION. In addition to kindergartens, three 
Jewish day schools serving 1,800 children were in operation 
through the 1990s and the early 2000s. These were the Ameri- 
can Foundation School founded by the Canadian Reichmann 
family; it had 12 grades and maintained a moderate religious 
atmosphere; the Yavneh School (founded by the Lauder Foun- 
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dation), defining itself as a “secular Jewish school”; and the 
Anne Frank Gymnasium, the oldest of the three, which was 
the only Jewish school not closed by the Communist regime, 
although it was severely limited by it, so much so that by the 
end of the 1970s only 15 pupils were enrolled in its four classes. 
In addition, the famous Rabbinical Seminary, founded nearly 
120 years ago and headed by Chief Rabbi Dr. Schweitzer Jozsef 
in the early 2000s, was now part of the Yahalom Jewish Col- 
lege, which also included a teachers’ training college preparing 
young people for teaching in the Jewish schools. 


[Naftali Kraus] 


Relations with Israel 

From the liberation to 1949, there was substantial migration 
of Jews from Hungary to Israel, and during Israel's * War of In- 
dependence, the Hungarian government supported Israel. The 
Communist regime, however, opposing Zionism, prohibited 
large-scale emigration, and apart from an agreement made in 
1949, under which 3,000 Jews were allowed to settle in Israel, 
there has been only a small trickle of Hungarian Jews moving 
to Israel. Contrary to the policies adopted by most other Com- 
munist regimes in Eastern Europe, the Hungarian government 
persisted in its restrictive attitude to aliyah. In conformity with 
the attitude of the government, the official relationship of Hun- 
garian Jewry to Israel remained restrained. The Jewish institu- 
tions were warned against identifying with Israel. In fact, there 
does exist great interest in Israel, which is strengthened by the 
many family ties. Diplomatic relations between Hungary and 
Israel were established as early as 1948, and there has been a 
continuous rise in trade relations. The scope of trade reached 
$26,000,000. In June 1967, in the wake of the *Six-Day War, 
Hungary followed the Soviet Union's lead in breaking off dip- 
lomatic relations with Israel, but the rupture of diplomatic re- 
lations did not reflect upon trade relations. 


[Nathaniel Katzburg] 


The government of Hungary instituted an internal pol- 
icy which was among the most liberal in Eastern Europe, and 
in this respect, it deviated from the line dictated by Moscow. 
That, however, did not apply to foreign policy, in which - and 
especially with regard to the Middle East conflict, with the ex- 
ception of commercial ties - Hungary was in every respect a 
Soviet satellite. 

Commercial ties between Israel and Hungary continued 
after diplomatic ties were severed in 1967, and in 1980 Israel 
exports to Hungary amounted to $2.7 million and imports to 
$11.0 million. 

After the resumption of diplomatic relations in 1989, bi- 
lateral trade jumped, reaching $154 million in 2001. Of this, 
$78 million were exports from Israel (including telecom- 
munication equipment) and $76 million were imports from 
Hungary (nearly half chemical products). Israelis have also 
invested $1.5 billion in Hungary, two-thirds of it in real estate. 
In addition, over 100,000 Israeli tourists visit Hungary annu- 
ally, though Hungarian tourism to Israel dropped because of 
the Intifada, from 16,000 in 2000 to 5,400 in 2002. 
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With the resumption of diplomatic relations, visitors 
to Israel included President Arpad Gonz, Prime Minister Jozef 
Antall, and Foreign Minister Geza Jeszensky between 1990 
and 1992. President Chaim Herzog of Israel visited Budapest 
(amid rumors that Arabs tried to assassinate him while there). 
Hungary was of great assistance to Israel in the transit of 
immigrants from the Soviet Union to Israel when they passed 
through the Budapest transit center. In 1992 terrorists attacked 
a busload of Soviet Jewish immigrants; although they were 
not hurt, two Hungarian policemen were wounded. In ad- 
dition to the increased tourism, relations between cities and 
increased cooperation at international forums are develop- 
ing. 

[Naftali Kraus] 
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(1968), 63-79 (Heb.); A. Hochmuth, Leopold Léew als Theologe, Histo- 
riker und Publizist (1871); W.N. Low, Leopold Loew. A Biography (1912); 
MJ. Burak, The Hatam Sofer (1967), incl. bibl; J. Katz, in: Studies... in 
Honour of Gershom Sholem (1968); L. Loew, Der juedische Kongress 
in Ungarn (1871); N. Katzburg, in: Aresheth, 4 (1966), 322-67, incl. 
bibl.; idem, in: Divrei ha-Congress ha-Olami ha-Revi’i le-Maddaei ha- 
Yahadut, 2 (1968), 173-5 (Heb. sect.; Eng. summary, 191-2). EDUCA- 
TION: J. Barna and F. Csukasi (eds.), A magyar zsido felekezet... isko- 
Idinak monografidja, 1-2 (1896); B. Mandl, Das juedische Schulwesen 
in Ungarn unter Josef 11 (1780-1790) (1903); A. Moskovits, Jewish Edu- 
cation in Hungary (1848-1948) (1964). SPIRITUAL TRENDS: L. Low, 
in: Gesammelte Schriften, 4 (1898); J.J.(L.) Greenwald (Grunwald), in: 
Ha-Zofeh me-Erez Hagar, 2 (1912); idem, in: Ha-Zofeh le-Hokhmat 
Yisrael 5 (1921); S. Kohn, Die Sabbatharier in Siebenbiiergen (1894); 
Simon Péchi Szombatos imddsdgos kényve (1914); N. Ben-Menachem, 
in: Israel Elfenbein Jubilee Volume (1963); idem, Mi-Safrut Yisrael be- 
Hungaryah (1958). zioN1sM: S. Hakohen Weingarten, Ha-Hatam 
Sofer ve-Talmidav (1945); Y.Z. Zehav i, Me-ha-Hatam Sofer ve-ad 
Herzl (1967). PERIODICALS: Magyar Zsidé Szemle, 1 (1884)-65 
(1948); Izraelita Magyar Irodalmi Tarsulat Evkényve 1895-1918; 
1929-1943; 1948; Ha-Zofeh me-Erez Hagar, 1 (1911)—4 (1915); contin- 
ued as Ha-Zofeh le-Hokhmat Yisrael, 5 (1921)-15 (1931); continued as 
Ha-Soker, 1 (1933)-5 (1938); Magyar Rabbik, 1905-08 HOLOCAUST 
PERIOD: R.L. Braham (ed.), The Hungarian Jewish Catastrophe: a 
Selected and Annotated Bibliography (1962); idem (ed.), Hungarian- 
Jewish Studies, 2 vols. (1966-69); idem, The Destruction of Hungar- 
ian Jewry: a Documentary Account, 2 vols. (1963); idem, Eichmann 
and the Destruction of Hungarian Jewry (1961); Institute of Jewish 
Affairs, New York, European Jewry Ten Years after the War (1956), 
60-81; J. Lévai (comp.), Black Book of the Martyrdom of Hungarian 
Jewry (1948); idem (ed.), Eichmann in Hungary: Documents (1961); 
idem, in: Yad Vashem Studies, 5 (1963), 69-103; L. Rothkirchen, ibid., 
7 (1968), 127-46; I. Benoschofsky and E. Karsai, Vadirat a ndcizmus 
ellen, 3 vols. (1958-67), index; E. Landau (ed.), Der Kastner Bericht... 
(1961); M. Sandberg, My Longest Year (1968); Ha-Yoez ha-Mishpati 
la-Memshalah Neged Adolf Eichmann. Eduyyot, 2 (1963), 830-975. S. 
Rozman, Zikhron Kedoshim li- Yhudei Carpatoruss-Marmarosh (Yid., 
1968), 214-327. CONTEMPORARY PERIOD: P. Meyer et al., Satellites 
(1953), 373-489; American Jewish Congress, Jewish Communities of 
Eastern Europe (1967), 30-37; Kovacs, in: JS08, 8 (1946), 147-60; Ku- 
tas, in: Journal of Central European Affairs, 8 (1949), 377-89; AJYB 
(1945- ); R.L. Braham and M.H. Hauer, Jews in the Communist World: 
a Bibliography (1963), 25-29; P. Lendvai, Anti-Semitism in Eastern Eu- 
rope (1972), 301-25. 
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HUNTING (Heb. 713, “hunt”; 7°83, “hunting, game”; 7°3, 
“hunter”; 7137, 77137, “hunting implement, net”). 


Biblical Period 

In the earliest periods of human history, hunting was an es- 
sential means of procuring food, clothing, and tools. In bib- 
lical times hunting continued on a smaller scale. Lev. 17:13 
takes for granted the hunting of birds and beasts permitted for 
Israelite consumption (see below). For aristocrats and royalty 
who did not lack for food, hunting was a sport, as is attested 
in works of art from Mesopotamia, Phoenicia, and Egypt (cf. 
Pritchard, Pictures, 56-60). There are numerous portrayals 
of Assyrian kings hunting the lion as a means of expressing 
their manly prowess and demonstrating their right to the title 
“mighty man.” Several Ugaritic texts portray the goddess Anat 
as a hunter. In the Ugaritic myth of Aqhat, Anat has Aqhat 
murdered in order to obtain the hunting bow made for him 
by the craftsman god Kothar-wa-Hasis. 

Two great hunters are named in the Bible: *Nimrod (Gen. 
10:9) and *Esau (Gen. 25:27). 

Bows, spears, traps, lassoes, nets, and deadfalls were 
usual hunting weapons. Shepherds carried clubs and slings to 
protect their flocks (1 Sam. 17:34-37, 40). The Egyptian “Tale 
of Sinuhe,” from the 20" century B.c.E., mentions hunting 
with hounds (Pritchard, Texts, 20). 

Hunting on horseback was well known in the Near East 
and served as an artistic theme. The earliest depictions are of 
the royal hunt in Assyrian reliefs whence it spread to Iran. 
There are no certain references in the Bible but Job 39:18 has 
been suggested. 

Two bird traps are frequently mentioned in the Bible: 
wpi(mokesh) and nd (pah). Both terms are often used side 
by side (Josh. 23:13; Isa. 8:14, et al.). Mokesh is derived from 
the root Ww”; it is also a fowling term (Ps. 124:7). The Syriac 
form (negash) is used of “clapping of hands and knocking of 
the teeth.” Mokesh is probably a trapping device similar to an 
Egyptian bird trap, known from graphic representations (see 
Gerleman, in bibl.), composed of two frames covered with 
a net. The frames close together and capture the prey when 
the fowler pulls a cord at the right moment (cf. Jer. 5:26). The 
etymology of pah is obscure. This term is used with the verb 
wp, and it seems to be an automatic device (Amos. 3:5; cf. Ps. 
69:23; Hos. 9:8). 

As for big game, pictures show that in Egypt and Meso- 
potamia a method of hunting similar to the battue (driving 
of game by hounds or beaters to closed places, pits, or traps, 
set in advance) was common. Expressions and comparisons 
frequent in the Bible attest the fact that this method was 
known in Israel as well (Jer. 16:16; Ezek. 19:8; cf. Ps. 140:6; Isa. 
24:17-18). Mention is often made, especially in metaphorical 
expressions, of traps consisting of camouflaged pits (shuhah, 
shahat, and bor, e.g., Ps. 7:16; 35:7; Prov. 22:14; 26:77). 

Among game animals listed in the Bible, the daman, the 
hare, and the wild pig are unclean, i-e., may not be eaten (Lev. 
11:5-6), while the deer, gazelle, roebuck, wild goat, ibex, ante- 
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lope, and mountain sheep are clean, i.e., may be eaten (Deut. 
14:4-5). Leviticus 17:13 provides that “if any Israelite or any 
stranger who resides among them hunts down an animal or 
a bird that may be eaten, he shall pour out its blood and cover 
it with earth” If he does not comply with this ruling and eats 
from this game, he incurs the penalty of *karet (17:14b). 
[Laurentino José Alfonso / S. David Sperling (24 ed.)] 


Post-Biblical Views 

The rabbis looked askance at hunting as a sport and strongly 
disapproved of it. Their objection to hunting on moral grounds 
is all the more significant in that the only legal prohibition is 
on hunting on the Sabbath (Shab. 13:2; TB, Shab. 106b, 1074; cf. 
Isserles OH 316:2) and Festivals (Bez. 3:1, 2). Without exception, 
all the references in the Mishnah to the zeid of animals, birds, 
and fish (e.g., Bez. 3:2, 3; Shev. 7:4) refer not to hunting for sport 
but to trapping with nets for the utilitarian purposes of food, as 
is clear from Bezah 3:2 and Shabbat 1:6; or for commercial pur- 
poses (Shev. 7:4); or for the destruction of animal pests (MK 1:4; 
Eduy. 2:5); or for domestication (Shab. 13:8). Even a reference to 
catching a lion on the Sabbath states that the huntsman is not 
culpable “unless he entices it into a cage” (Shab. 1074). 

The only reference to hunting during the period of the 
Second Temple is to Herod, who was greatly addicted to it 
(VJJos., Wars, 1:429; Ant., 15:244) and followed the chase on 
horseback, spearing the animals (Ant., 16:315). The two fa- 
mous hunters in the Bible, Nimrod and Esau, were regarded 
in a derogatory light, as “rebels against God” and as the very 
antithesis of the spirit of Judaism respectively. In one passage 
the Talmud asks ironically, “Was Moses then a hunter?” (Hul. 
6ob) and Simeon b. Pazzi interpreted the first verse of Psalms, 
“Happy is the man that hath not... stood in the way of sin- 
ners” to apply to those who do not attend gladiatorial contests 
between wild beasts, or, as Rashi interprets it, “Hunting with 
dogs for sport and entertainment.” Rashi, of course, reflects the 
hunting of his days and all references to it in medieval Jewish 
literature are condemnatory. R. Meir of Rothenberg (Resp. 27) 
points out that according to Rashi (Shab. 51b) the statement of 
Mishnah Shabbat 5:1 permitting “chain-wearing animals to go 
out with their chains or be led by their chains” on the Sabbath 
refers to hunting dogs, which would appear to permit hunt- 
ing (cf. also Yad, Hilkhot Shabbat 10:22), and he adds, “But I, 
the author, declare that whosoever hunts animals with dogs, 
as do the gentiles, will not be vouchsafed to partake of the 
feast of the *leviathan [in the world to come].” The passage is 
supplemented by Isaac of Vienna (Or Zarua, 11 17 p. 37b) by 
a quotation from Leviticus Rabbah 13:3 “*Behemoth and the 
Leviathan are the kenigin [‘hunt’ so the Or Zarua; the printed 
text and Meir of Rothenberg read kinyanin, ‘the possessions’ ] 
of the righteous, and he who does not witness the kenigin of 
the idolators in this world will be vouchsafed to see it in the 
world to come” (cf. BB 75a). 

There is a story of the Jews in Colchester in England par- 
ticipating in the hunt of a doe, but it was a spontaneous par- 
ticipation when the doe, startled by the dogs of the knights, 
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ran into the city (Jacobs, Jewish Ideals, p. 226), and one or two 
other instances are quoted (see Abrahams, Jewish Life). In a 
lengthy and interesting responsum S. Morpurgo (1681-1740) 
(Shemesh Zedakah no. 57) forbade hunting with weapons, 
both as a profession and for sport. With regard to the latter 
he states emphatically that those who do so “have taken hold 
of the occupation of Esau the wicked, and are guilty of cru- 
elty in putting to death God’s creatures for no reason. It is a 
doubled and redoubled duty upon man to engage in matters 
which make for civilization, and not in the destruction of cre- 
ation for sport and entertainment” (cf. Darkhei Teshuvah to yD 
117, sub-section 44). He even prohibits hunting with firearms 
for trade since, as an animal so killed is forbidden for food, it 
constitutes trading in forbidden things. 

Isaac Lampronti (Pahad Yizhak, s.v. Zeidah) has a re- 
sponsa on the subject of the permissibility of hunting “animals 
or birds with weapons for the sole purpose of sport and enter- 
tainment, thus rendering the dead animal nevelah” He forbids 
it completely as prohibited wanton destruction, though the 
killing of animals other than for food, i-e., to use their blood 
or hides, is permitted, and he applies to it the verse, “As a mad- 
man who casteth firebrands, arrows, and death... and sayeth 
‘Am I not a sport’” (Prov. 26:18). It is clear from Maimonides 
(Yad, Melakhim 6:10) that “He who hunts birds transgresses 
the law: ‘thou shall not destroy’” and he concludes “Moreover, 
since the gentiles and idolators are accustomed to indulge in 
hunting animals and birds with weapons for mere sport, the 
prohibition of ‘ye shall not walk in their statutes’ [Lev. 18:3] 
applies. Thus a person who indulges in this sport is unworthy 
of the name of Jew.” A query was addressed to R. Ezekiel *Lan- 
dau by a man who had acquired a large estate which included 
forests and fields as to whether he could indulge in hunting 
with firearms. In his reply, Landau pointed out that from the 
strictly legal point of view there was no prohibition, but “the 
only hunters we find are Nimrod and Esau, and this is not the 
way of the descendants of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob”; unless 
one is forced to do it for one’s livelihood “it is an unworthy 
practice, ie., it partakes of cruelty, it is strictly forbidden” (yp 
Second Series 10). For further details of the rabbinic attitude 
see Darkhei Teshuvah to yD 28:6 (131). The German Jewish 
statesman Walter Rathenau is reported to have said “When 
a Jew says that he is going hunting to amuse himself, he lies” 
(Albert Einstein, The World as I See It (1935), 95). 


[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: BIBLE: F. von Oppenheim, Der Tell Halaf 
(1931), 133-8; G. Gerleman, in: Bulletin de la Société Royale des Lettres 
de Lund (1945-46), 79-90. POST-BIBLICAL VIEWS: I. Abrahams, Jew- 
ish Life in the Middle Ages (19327), 399-40; Pahad Yizhak, s.v. zeidah. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Day, in: DDD, 39-40; B. Marshak and V. 
Raspopova, in: Bulletin of the Asia Institute, N.S. 4 (1990), 77. 


HUNYA (Nehunya, Hanina) OF BETH-HORON (Brat 
Hauran), Palestinian amora of the early third century who 
lived in Hauran in Transjordan (S. Klein, Ever ha- Yarden ha- 
Yehudi (1925), 57f.), whence he would periodically visit Tibe- 
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rias. It is said that when he crossed the Jordan it parted for 
him (TJ, Av. Zar. 3:1, 42c). Virtually nothing is known of his 
life, but he is quoted by R. Johanan (Suk. 44a), R. Abba Zavda 
(Ty, Suk. 4:1, 54b), and R. Joshua b. Levi (TJ, Nid. 3:4, 50d; cf. 
TB, Nid. 25b). Living as he did in Transjordan, he interested 
himself in the eastern borders of Palestine (TJ, Shev. 6:1, 36c; 
Klein, ibid., 54). He left a learned son, Uzziel (TJ, Shab. 1:7, 
4a), who also transmitted traditions in his father’s name (TJ, 
Maas. Sh. 5:1, 55d, et al.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Pal Amor, 3 (1899), 272-302; B. 
Ratner, Ahavat Ziyyon vi-Yrushalayim, Shevi it (1905), 53; Heilprin, 
Dorot, 2 (1905), 127; Hyman, Toledot, 413f.; Frankel, Mevo, 80b; Ha- 
levy, Dorot, 2 (1923), 60-63; Margalioth, Hakhmei, 280f.; H. Albeck, 


Mavo la-Talmudim (1969), 164f. 
[Daniel Sperber] 


°HUPFELD, HERMANN CHRISTIAN KARL (1796-1866), 
German Bible critic. In 1825 he was appointed professor of 
Old Testament exegesis at Marburg, publishing in the same 
year in Leipzig Exercitationes Aethiopicae, a pioneering clas- 
sic in the field of Ethiopic philology. He succeeded *Gesenius 
at Halle University in 1843, and wrote there his most fruitful 
work, Die Quellen der Genesis und die Art ihrer Zusammenset- 
zung von neuem untersucht (“The Sources of Genesis and the 
Way in Which They were Combined Newly Examined,” 1853), 
an enquiry into the sources of Genesis. With this work he es- 
tablished a new documentary hypothesis, maintaining that 
there were three independent narratives underlying Genesis: 
the basic Elohistic document (now known as P), a second 
Elohistic work (£), and a Yahwist strand (J). These narratives 
were combined by a later redactor into a single organic whole. 
Hupfeld’s work determined the course of subsequent critical 
research. His Bible introduction (Ueber Begriff und Methode 
der sogenannten biblischen Einleitung, “On the Concept and 
Method of So-Called ‘Biblical Introduction;” 1844), which de- 
fines the scope of biblical research as the study of the origin 
and historical development of the Scriptures, is an example of 
his cautious and indefatigable research. Hupfeld also wrote a 
four-volume commentary on Psalms (1855-61). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: T.K. Cheyne, Founders of Old Testament Crit- 
icism (1893), 149-55; Hupfeld, in: Neue Zeitschrift fiir Systematische 
Theologie, 5 (1963), 54-96; The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Re- 
ligious Knowledge, 5 (1953), 413 (incl. bibl.). aDD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
R. Smend, in: DBI, 1:529-30. 
[Zev Garber / S. David Sperling (2"¢ ed.)] 


HUR (Heb. 11). 

(1) Grandfather of the master craftsman *Bezalel of the 
tribe of Judah (Ex. 31:2; 35:30; 1 Chron. 2:20, 50; 11 Chron. 1:5); 
son of *Caleb and Ephrath (1 Chron. 2:19). Another tradition 
seems to make him the son of Carmi, and describes him as 
“the first-born of Ephrath, the father of Beth-Lehem” (1 Chron. 
4:1, 4). He is probably identical with the Hur who, together 
with Aaron, assisted Moses both at the battle against *Ama- 
lek (Ex. 17:10, 12) and at the covenant at Sinai, when he was 
placed in charge of judicial matters during Moses’ absence on 
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the mount (Ex. 24:14). Josephus lists him as the husband of 
Miriam, Moses’ sister (Ant. 3:54; cf. 3:105). The name is prob- 
ably connected with the Egyptian god Horus. 

[Nahum M. Sarna / S. David Sperling (274 ed.)] 


In the Aggadah 
The Midrash, identifying Ephrath in 1 Chronicles 2:19 with 
Miriam, makes Hur the son of Caleb and Miriam. The mys- 
terious disappearance of Hur from the biblical record after he 
seemed obviously to be groomed as Moses’ successor (cf. Ex. 
24:14) is explained by the rabbis to the effect that he was mur- 
dered by the people for courageously opposing their demand 
to make the golden calf (Ex. R. 48:3, Sanh. 7a). As a reward 
he became the ancestor both of Bezalel, the architect of the 
sanctuary (cf. Ex. 31:2), and of Solomon, builder of the Temple 
(Tanh. B., Ex. 121, and Sot. 11b). He ranks among the martyred 
prophets of Israel (Mid. Ag. to Num. 30:15) and the seven righ- 
teous men in the world (Targum Sheni to Esth. 1:2). 

(2) One of the five kings of Midian slain by the Israelites 
in the time of Moses (Num. 31:8; Josh. 13:21). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ginzberg, Legends, 3 (1911), 121ff,, 154f. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.A. Knauf, in: ABD, 3:334. 


HURFAYSH, Druze village in Upper Galilee, Israel, on the 
Nahariyyah-Sasa road. In 1967 Hurfaysh received munici- 
pal status. Its area is 1.5 sq. mi. (4 sq. km.), and its popula- 
tion rose from 1,510 in 1968 to 4,480 in 2002. A center of the 
Galilean Druze community, Hurfaysh lies at the foot of Mt. 
Sabalan where the sanctuary al-Nabi Sabalan is located. Al- 
Nabi Sabalan is identified with Zebulun, son of Jacob, ac- 
cording to Druze and Muslim tradition. Hurfaysh’s economy 
is based on hill farming, mainly tobacco and deciduous fruit 


orchards. 
[Efraim Orni] 


HUROK, SOLOMON (Sol; 1888-1974), U.S. impresario. 
Born in Pogar, Russia, Hurok went to the U.S. in 1906 and 
four years later began his managerial activities by organizing 
concerts in a Brooklyn community center. In 1916 he was in- 
troduced to ballerina Anna Pavlova, who became the first of 
the many dance artists he would manage, and who inspired 
his love of ballet. In his first commercial venture he rented the 
New York Hippodrome for a series of Sunday night celebrity 
concerts. The venture proved a success, and during the years 
that followed he directed a brilliant array of classical singers, 
musicians, dancers, and ballet companies. He estimated that 
he presented more than 4,000 artists and companies, among 
them Isadora Duncan, Martha Graham, Artur Rubinstein, 
Marian Anderson, Andrés Segovia, the Sadler’s Wells Bal- 
let, the Royal Ballet, the Bolshoi Ballet, the Kirov and the 
Moiseyey, and Inbal from Israel. Some of his productions on 
Broadway include Petrouchka (1935), The Three-Cornered Hat 
(1935), Firebird (1935), Tropical Revue (1943), The Azuma Ka- 
buki Dancers and Musicians (1954), Romeo and Juliet (1956), 
Intermezzo (1957), Volpone (1957), Ballet Espanol (1959), As 
You Like It (1974), and Nureyev and Friends (1974). 
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Hurok was also responsible for the telecasts of The Sleep- 
ing Beauty (1955) and Cinderella, both danced by the Sadler’s 
Wells Company. He took part in the discussions in Washing- 
ton and Moscow that led to an agreement between the Soviet 
Union and the U.S. on cultural exchanges. 

Called “America’s impresario No. 1,” Hurok was renowned 
for his flair and flamboyance. He loved talented artists and 
opening-night extravaganzas, and he promoted his attractions 
with unbridled fanfare. Practicing what he preached, one of 
Hurok’s mottos was “Get pleasure out of life ... as much as 
you can. Nobody ever died from pleasure” 

His memoirs were published as Impresario (written in 
collaboration with Ruth Goode, 1946), and S. Hurok Presents 
(1953). The 1953 musical film Tonight We Sing, written by Hu- 
rok and Ruth Goode, is based on his life and career. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Robinson, The Last Impresario: The Life, 
Times, and Legacy of Sol Hurok (1994) 


[Anatole Chujoy / Ruth Beloff (2° ed.)] 


HURRIAN. The term Hurrian denotes a language of the an- 
cient Near East and the people who spoke it. The core area 
inhabited by Hurrian-speaking people was the region of the 
upper Nabur and Tigris Rivers, together with the piedmont 
beyond, extending into the eastern Taurus and northwestern 
Zagros Mountains. The Hurrian language belongs to neither 
the Semitic nor the Indo-European language family, nor is it 
related to Sumerian or Elamite, other important isolated lan- 
guages of the ancient Near East. It is related to only one other 
known ancient language, that of Urartu, the kingdom that 
flourished in the montane regions surrounding Lakes Van, 
Urmia, and Sevan during the early first millennium B.c.£.; 
whether Hurrian and Urartian are related to any living lan- 
guages remains uncertain (see further below). Hurrian and 
Hurrians are attested to in and around Mesopotamia begin- 
ning in the late third millennium B.c.£., whereafter evidence 
of their presence increases (along with the quantity and geo- 
graphical range of textual records) until reaching a climax in 
the 15**-14" centuries, with the floruit of the predominantly 
Hurrian kingdom of Mittanni. After Mittanni was eclipsed by 
Natti and Assyria, Hurrian language and culture lived on in 
the Assyrian and especially the Hittite kingdoms, eventually 
dwindling to the vanishing point in the early first millennium 
B.C.E. The designation Hurrian appears in the Hebrew Bible as 
the gentilic iéri, “Horite,” which denotes a people who dwelt in 
Canaan and Transjordan before the emergence of Israel. 


Rediscovery and Research 

The existence of a language and people called Hurrian first 
came to light with the discovery of the Amarna tablets, in the 
late 19" century C.E., and the Hittite royal archives at Boghaz- 
k@y, in the early 20" century. 

The Amarna tablets are the archive of Egypt’s interna- 
tional correspondence in cuneiform, which was found at Tell 
el-Amarna, the site of Akhetaten, and dates to the mid-14 
century B.c.E. This archive of about 400 cuneiform tablets 
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included several letters from Tuaratta, king of Mittanni, to 
the king of Egypt (and one to the queen-mother). Most of 
Tuaratta’s letters were written in Akkadian, then the common 
language of international relations in the Near East, but one 
very long letter was written in a language that was entirely 
unknown at the time of its discovery; only the standard ad- 
dress and salutation formulae were composed in Akkadian 
as usual. Within this letter (EA 24), which has come to be 
known as the Mittanni Letter, Tuaratta refers to himself as 
“the Hurrian king” and to his country as “the Hurrian land” 
These designations, however, could not immediately be read 
and understood accurately. In the meantime, it was observed 
that the names of Tuaratta and most of his relatives could be 
analyzed as Indo-Aryan. But the language of the Mittanni 
Letter was clearly not Indo-European, therefore presumably 
it could not be “Aryan,” and for the time being it was simply 
called Mittannian. 

Not long after the Amarna tablets were discovered, exca- 
vations commenced at Boghazkéy, the site of Nattusa, which 
was the capital of the Hittite kingdom during most of its ex- 
istence from roughly 1600 to 1200 B.c.£. These excavations 
began to yield great numbers of cuneiform tablets, some writ- 
ten in Hittite (also an unknown language at the time of dis- 
covery), some in Akkadian, and some in the same language 
as that of the Mittanni Letter. In the Boghazkéy tablets this 
language is referred to by the Hittite adverb fiurlili, “(in) Hur- 
rian,’ from fiurla, Hittite for “(a) Hurrian.” Other tablets from 
the Hittite royal archives make reference to the “land of Nurri” 
and the “people of Nurri(-land),” as well as to the kingdom 
of Mittanni. 

Initially, the designation Nurri was read “Narri;’ since 
the most common cuneiform spelling left the medial vowel 
indeterminate, and “Narri” was interpreted as “Aryan.” This 
reading and interpretation were corrected soon enough based 
on cuneiform spellings that specified the vowel, and on the 
observation that the language denoted Hurrian was not 
Indo-European. But the association between Mittanni and 
(Indo-)Aryans was reinforced by other evidence. A treaty be- 
tween Natti and Mittanni, redacted in Akkadian, was found 
in the Boghazkéy archives, and among the divine witnesses 
overseeing this treaty on the Mittannian side, the names of a 
few Indian deities were quickly recognized: Mitra, Varuna, In- 
dra, and the Nasatya twins, well known from the Vedas. An- 
other Boghazkéy tablet, written in Hittite, proved to be a sort 
of instruction manual for training horses for the chariotry, in 
which the technical terminology is of Indo-Aryan derivation 
and the author, Kikkuli, is identified as a “horse-trainer from 
Mittanni.” Further, various additional terms and names that 
appeared in connection with Mittanni, in sources then newly 
coming to light, were identified as Indo-Aryan in origin; the 
most prominent of these is maryanni, a term denoting the no- 
bility who used horse-drawn chariots in warfare (discussed 
further below). But the relationship between Mittanni(an) 
and Nurri(an) remained unclear. Additional evidence added 
to the issue’s complexity. 
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Egyptian texts of the New Kingdom period (1532- 
1070 B.C.E.), broadly contemporaneous with the Boghazkéy 
archives, refer to the region of Syria by the designation Nor, 
evidently identical with Nurri(-land), while they usually call 
Mittanni by the name Nafiarina, “River-land” In Akkadian- 
language sources there appears yet another name, Nanigalbat 
(var. Naligalbat), referring to a land within that of Mittanni, or 
of Nurri. Meanwhile, already before the Amarna Letters be- 
came known, Mesopotamian lexical texts had been discovered 
that listed words described as “Subarian,” that is, pertaining 
to a land called Subir in Sumerian and Subartu in Akkadian. 
Some of these Subarian words were now found to belong to 
the same language as that in which the Mittanni Letter was 
written, the language called Hurrian by the Hittites. 

This embarrassment of designations and entities fueled 
a debate concerning which term stood for what, and the na- 
ture of their referents. What were the relationships among the 
various designations for lands, polities, people(s), and their 
language(s)? Should the language be called Hurrian, Mittan- 
nian, or Subarian? How was Nurri-land (Egyptian Nor) re- 
lated to Mittanni (Egyptian Nafiarina), and what was the sta- 
tus of Nanigalbat? Were the Hurrians the same as the people 
of Subir/Subartu? When did Hurrians or Subarians arrive in 
the Near East? When and how did Mittanni come into exis- 
tence? And were the Bronze Age Hurrians to be identified 
with the Horites of the Bible? Some saw either the Subarians 
or the Hurrians, a.k.a. Horites, as the aboriginal population of 
the Near East or part thereof. Others pointed to the absence 
of onomastic or other linguistic evidence for Hurrian pres- 
ence before the period of the Akkad Dynasty (ca. 23*¢—-22"4 
century B.c.E.), and concluded that Hurrians were relative 
latecomers to the area, probably having come from a more 
northerly “homeland” While some readily equated Hurrian 
with Subarian, Ignace Gelb (1944) argued forcefully in favor 
of a sharp distinction between Subarian(s) and Hurrian(s), 
observing, for instance, that only part of the linguistic ma- 
terial designated Subarian in Mesopotamian sources is Hur- 
rian. The whole matter was further complicated by the issue 
of Indo-Aryan presence in Mittanni, or among the Hurrians. 
Some imagined - and even today, some still do - that only 
with the arrival of Aryans, sometime during the “dark age” that 
followed the fall of Babylon, was the Hurrian population in- 
fused with the capacity to form a coherent state (Mittanni) that 
possessed military potency and imperial ambition; according 
to this view, Mittanni would have been an Aryan-dominated 
kingdom with a predominantly Hurrian population, an ad- 
mixture which soon diluted its dynasty’s power. 

By now the accumulation of evidence, together with the 
maturation of the concepts with which we interpret it, suffices 
to push the major pieces of this puzzle into place, though many 
questions cannot yet be answered and there remain great gaps 
in the evidence so far available. The most significant gap is that 
we still largely lack indigenous Hurrian, Subarian, or Mittan- 
nian textual sources; notably, no actual Mittannian archives 
have been found, and the site of Wadaukanni, Mittanni’s capi- 
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tal city (where such archives would be expected), has yet to be 
located. Most texts in the Hurrian language have been found 
at sites outside the “land of Nurri” - at Amarna, Boghazkéy, 
and elsewhere - while virtually all references to Mittanni, its 
rulers, and its affairs occur in sources found outside Mittanni 
itself. The case is similar for Subarian(s) and Subartu, except 
there is even less to go on. As regards material evidence, al- 
though abundant archaeological finds from the pertinent ar- 
eas and periods are known, no specific element of material 
culture can be identified as Hurrian, Subarian, or Mittannian, 
because there is no means whereby any of these designations 
may be linked exclusively and definitively to a particular type 
of artifact or stylistic feature. The people to whom these des- 
ignations pertained, regardless of whether they were indige- 
nous to the lands they inhabited, participated in the broader 
culture of those lands, so that it is difficult to identify them 
by means of tangible cultural markers. Notwithstanding such 
gaps and uncertainties, the general picture sketched in what 
follows is probably reliable. 

It should be noted, before proceeding, that scholarship 
on this and similar subjects has often been marred by a ten- 
dency to automatically equate language with ethnicity and 
both with cultures, political formations, or territories (includ- 
ing “homelands”), even ones whose existence is only a pos- 
tulate. In the same way, the mere existence of a designation 
that may be applied to persons has often too readily been as- 
sumed to imply the existence of a “people” - an ethnic group 
or race — bearing that designation, and even to imply a state, 
with delimited territory, controlled by the hypothetical eth- 
nic group. At the price of simplicity of expression, such auto- 
matic equations and assumptions are avoided here, to the ex- 
tent this is possible without unduly burdening the discussion 
with roundabout phraseology; the content and application of 
each term must be the subject of inquiry. 


Nurri and Hurrian 

In ancient Near Eastern sources, the designation Nurri and its 
derivatives (e.g., Hittite furla-, fiurlili) are applied to a land, 
its people, and their language, principally during the 16'"-12" 
centuries B.c.E. The “land(s) of Nurri” and the “people of 
Nurri” are first attested to in texts from the Hittite Old King- 
dom (ca. 16" century B.c.E.); the latest attestations would be 
the biblical passages mentioning Horites, which were redacted 
in their present form centuries later but refer vaguely to the 
period before the transition from the Late Bronze to the Iron 
Age (ca. 12" century B.C.E.). 

The self-designation of Tuaratta, king of Mittanni, as “the 
Hurrian king,” in his Hurrian-language letter to Pharaoh (EA 
24), warrants the inference that, at least during the period of 
Mittanni’s existence, there was such a thing as Hurrian iden- 
tity; further, as other sources also indicate, this identity could 
be borne by the people and land of Mittanni as well as the lan- 
guage. But how far to extend this inference is uncertain. In 
particular, since the kingdom of Mittanni acquired an empire 
whose size fluctuated, embracing more or fewer vassal king- 
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doms at any particular time, it would be absurd to suppose 
that the designation Hurrian would have applied to all lands 
and people coming under (temporary) Mittannian hegemony. 
Meanwhile, there were plenty of Hurrians, or speakers of Hur- 
rian, dwelling outside Mittanni, as is evident from the heavy 
incidence of Hurrian or Hurrianized personal names, place 
names, and vocabulary throughout much of the Near East 
during this period. But many who spoke Hurrian would also 
have spoken a Semitic language, or Hittite, or something else, 
and many who bore Hurrian names had relatives who bore 
names in other languages - or else their names were, say, half 
Hurrian and half Semitic - so the Hurrian language cannot 
serve as a marker of “ethnic” identity. Therefore neither can 
the characterization Hurrian be linked exclusively to the Mit- 
tannian polity, nor does the evidence suggest that it denoted 
an ethnic group. Tuaratta was “the Hurrian king” because he 
ruled the land and people of Nurri, as much as because he 
himself was “Hurrian.” On present evidence it seems probable 
that Nurri was originally the designation borne by a group of 
people, which was then applied to the land they inhabited and 
later to the language they spoke; but that land was not delim- 
ited by specific boundaries, and the people were not defined 
by putative genealogical or political affinity. Only the Hurrian 
language, which of course anyone could acquire, was a distinct 
as well as relatively constant feature. 

Language is, naturally, the easiest cultural characteristic 
to trace in textual sources, and the language that came to be 
called Hurrian is attested much earlier than the designation 
itself is. Hurrian personal names and place names are attested 
in Syro-Mesopotamian sources beginning with the period of 
the Akkad Dynasty, in the last quarter of the third millennium 
B.C.E. The earliest ruler bearing a Hurrian name who is thus 
far attested is probably Tafia-atili, whose capture in the city 
of Azufinum (location uncertain) was commemorated by 
Naram-Sin, king of Akkad (ca. 2200 B.c.£.), in connection 
with his campaign against the land of Subartu. The earliest 
known text written in the Hurrian language is the foundation 
inscription of Tia-atal, lord of Urkea, a city recently found at 
the site of Tell Mozan (on which see further below); Tia-atal 
probably ruled during the Ur 111 period, toward the end of the 
third millennium B.c.£. But Hurrian words appear in texts 
that predate Tia-atal’s inscription. Indeed, the earliest-attested 
Hurrian word may be one that entered the Sumerian language 
as a loanword: Sumerian tabira, “coppersmith,’ probably de- 
rives from Hurrian tabiri, “one who casts (copper).” The time 
for borrowing such a term into Sumerian would likely be the 
time when copper metallurgy was introduced into Mesopota- 
mia, in the fourth millennium B.c.£. This would suggest that 
speakers of Hurrian were present in the Near East as early as 
any other linguistically identifiable inhabitants of the region, 
rather than arriving there from elsewhere. In that case, the fact 
that textual records do not otherwise attest their presence until 
the Akkad period should be attributed to the limited purview 
of earlier records, rather than to the absence of Hurrian(s). The 
geographical origin of the Hurrian language and those who 
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spoke it should not be sought beyond the Near East, but in 
the principal areas known to have been inhabited in historical 
times by speakers of Hurrian and its sibling tongue Urartian: 
the regions of the upper Nabur and Tigris, and the mountain- 
ous lands between there and the Caucasus. 

If we use the term “Hurrian” as a linguistic designation, it 
may be applied to people and places bearing Hurrian names, 
as well as to Hurrian vocabulary and texts, throughout the 
periods when these are attested to. In what follows, people 
may be spoken of as Hurrians on the understanding that they 
are so designated according to the criterion of language, not 
necessarily ethnicity or any other kind of identity; in a simi- 
lar sense, cities, polities, deities, and elements of culture may 
likewise be characterized as Hurrian. 


Subartu, Subarian, and Hurrian 
The geographical designation Subartu and the corresponding 
gentilic Subarian overlap somewhat with Nurri and Hurrian, 
but they do so primarily from the perspective of Sumer and 
Akkad. The term Subartu (or Subir) may originally have been 
the name of a specific place, but fairly early in the history of 
Mesopotamia, whence our sources for it largely derive, Sub- 
artu came to be used broadly to signify “north, “upland,” that 
is, upriver and up in the mountains, north and northwest of 
Sumer and Akkad. The people who dwelt in those northerly, 
mountainous regions spoke complicated languages, accord- 
ing to the Sumero-Akkadian view (Gelb 1944, 41-42), and one 
of those complicated “Subarian” languages was Hurrian. So, 
for example, when Naram-Sin campaigned against Subartu, 
he encountered and defeated a ruler bearing a Hurrian name, 
Tania-atili (mentioned above), at a locality somewhere north 
of Akkad. Hurrian and Hurrians are consequently labeled 
Subarian in Mesopotamian texts (or in texts using Mesopo- 
tamian scribal conventions), but Subarians, or inhabitants of 
Subartu, were not necessarily Hurrian, just “northern.” Later 
texts sometimes use the name Subartu to refer to Assyria, be- 
cause it lay northwest of Akkad, rather than because it grew 
to encompass Hurrian or “Subarian” territories; either way 
this illustrates the mutability of the name's usage. Given their 
inherently broad and flexible application, the terms Subarian 
and Subartu are unlikely to have denoted any specific lan- 
guage, ethnic group, or polity during any period of their usage 
in Mesopotamian texts (see, e.g., Michalowski 1986). 
Tafiia-atili’s near-contemporaries and neighbors in third- 
millennium Subartu included other Hurrian-named rulers. 
Recent excavations at Tell Brak and Tell Mozan, located on 
tributaries of the Nabur River, have revealed that they are the 
sites of, respectively, Nagar and Urkea, two important Hur- 
rian towns. At each site, evidence has been found of individu- 
als who ruled there during the late third-millennium, in the 
form of impressions of their seals. The seals were inscribed 
with their names, which are Hurrian: Talpua-atili, “sun of the 
land of Nagar,’ and Tupkish, lord (vel sim.; Hurrian endan) of 
Urkea; also attested at Urkea is the wife of Tupkia, who bore 
the Semitic name Uqnitum (based on uqnu, the Akkadian 
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word for lapis lazuli). These individuals are dated roughly to 
the late Akkadian period (ca. 22™4 century B.c.£.; see Buccel- 
lati 1998, especially the contributions of Steinkeller and Sal- 
vini). Not long thereafter appears another Hurrian-named 
ruler, Atal-aen, king of both Urkea and Nawar (perhaps iden- 
tical to Nagar), who is known from a bronze tablet that un- 
fortunately lacks archaeological provenience. This tablet re- 
cords, in Akkadian, Atal-aen’s dedication of a temple to the 
Mesopotamian god Nergal; most unusually, it was “signed” by 
the scribe, whose name, Aaum-ien, is Hurrian like that of his 
patron. A generation or two later, the foundation inscription 
of Tia-atal, lord of Urkea (mentioned above), also records the 
building of a temple for Nergal - but this time the text was 
written in Hurrian rather than in Akkadian. 


Hurrians, Mittanni, Nanigalbat 

During the first half of the second millennium B.c.£., Hur- 
rian principalities appear to multiply in upper Mesopotamia, 
northern Syria, and eastern Anatolia, as the sources pertain- 
ing to these regions become richer. Meanwhile, the use of 
the Hurrian language spread westward and southward along 
with the geographic spread of Hurrian-speaking people. At 
some places, for example, Mari on the middle Euphrates and 
Alalafi on the Orontes, significant proportions of the popu- 
lation bore Hurrian names, and the texts also include occa- 
sional Hurrian words; the archives of Mari even contained a 
few Hurrian-language incantations. Toward the middle of the 
millennium, the establishment of the Hittite Old Kingdom 
was accompanied by continual conflict with Hurrian states 
to the east of Natti. Nattusili 1 repeatedly waged war against 
“the Hurrian enemy,’ and his campaigns were reprised by his 
successor Mursili 1 (a convenient survey is provided by Hoff- 
ner, in Buccellati 1998). Though Mursili’s efforts met with only 
ephemeral success, they had important effects. After having 
destroyed Aleppo, theretofore the seat of a “great kingdom” 
encompassing much of Syria, Mursili marched southward 
to Babylon, which he also destroyed, bringing an end to the 
rule of Hammurabi’s dynasty; during this process he did bat- 
tle against the Hurrians, too, and the sources claim that he 
soundly defeated them. But his achievements were nullified 
by his assassination, at home in Nattusa, leaving the field clear 
for others to inherit the spoils of his wars. While the Kassites 
achieved dominion over Sumer and Akkad, the Hurrians re- 
covered and consolidated their territories in upper Mesopo- 
tamia and vicinity. By about 1500 B.c.z. they had established 
the kingdom of Mittanni. 

How exactly this happened is not known, because after 
the Hittite raid on Babylon our textual sources dry up almost 
completely for a while, producing a “dark age.” On the short 
chronology followed here, this dark age does not last more 
than a couple of generations, but that is enough to obscure 
the origins of Mittanni. When written records again illumi- 
nate the scene, in the mid-15"" century, it has totally changed. 
A new “military-industrial complex” is developing around the 
manufacture and deployment of horse-drawn chariots, which 
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had not previously been widely used. The kings of Mittanni, 
among whom Sauatatar is the best known in this period, have 
acquired an empire that stretches from Arrapjie in the east 
(in the region of modern Kirkuk) to Kizzuwatna in the west 
(classical Cilicia), and extends southward until it abuts Egypt's 
newly won empire in Canaan. In fact, by Sauatatar’s time Mit- 
tanni and New Kingdom Egypt have emerged as competing 
“superpowers” in the Near East; Thutmose 111 campaigns al- 
most annually against “that vile enemy of Nafiarina” and his 
protegés in the Levant. Hurrian names and vocabulary have 
become commensurately prevalent throughout the Levant, as 
well as in other areas touched by Mittannian dominance or 
influence. Some places, notably the kingdoms of Alalafi and 
Arrapfie, have become so thoroughly Hurrianized that not 
only the vocabulary but the grammar of the Hurrian language 
have penetrated the texts, albeit they are composed using the 
Akkadian language, to the point that the writing may be de- 
scribed as Hurro-Akkadian (Wilhelm 1970; Marquez Rowe 
1998); clearly Hurrian was the mother tongue of many scribes 
in these places. Moreover, amid the Hurrian or Hurrianized 
linguistic material there appears a new element, names and 
words of Indo-Aryan derivation. Most significantly, the rulers 
of Mittanni bear Indo-Aryan names, e.g., Sauatatar, Tuaratta, 
Artatama, and Aattiwaza. 

As adumbrated above, scholars readily seized upon this 
Indo-Aryan element as the key to explaining the dramatic de- 
velopments in warfare and political organization that trans- 
formed the Near East between the fall of Babylon and the rise 
of Mittanni. The postulate of an Aryan invasion was an easy 
way to account for the emergence of new kingdoms - not only 
Mittanni but the Kassite state of Karduniash and even (loop- 
ing backwards in time) the Hyksos dynasties of Egypt - as well 
as the introduction of the horse-drawn chariot as a vehicle of 
war. Clear evidence seemed to support this explanation: the 
Indo-Aryan names of Mittannian kings; the four deities with 
Indo-Aryan names, known from the Vedas, who appear in 
the treaty between Mittanni and Natti; the Indo-Aryan ter- 
minology in the horse-training manual; and the Indo-Aryan 
word for the new ruling class, maryanni, which appears ev- 
erywhere from Babylon to Egypt over the course of the Late 
Bronze Age (1550-1200 B.C.E.). 

But that is practically all the evidence there is for the 
presence of Indo-Aryans in Mittanni or elsewhere in the Near 
East, and it proves not to bear the weight of the historical hy- 
pothesis it has been made to support. The four Vedic Indian 
deities appear only in that one single treaty, which dates from a 
point late in Mittanni’s history — in fact, it sealed Mittanni’s de- 
mise as an independent state - and there they are mentioned 
in the middle of two dozen Hurrian and Mesopotamian dei- 
ties; apparently these Indo-Aryan gods held neither a high nor 
an enduring position in Mittannian religion. The Indo-Aryan 
names of Mittanni’s kings were throne names, in at least some 
cases: Tuaratta’s son Aattiwaza, the partner to that same treaty 
with Natti, bore the Hurrian personal name Keli-Teaaup prior 
to his accession. The light two-wheeled chariot had been de- 
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veloped within the Near East during the first half of the sec- 
ond millennium B.c.£., centuries before the earliest evidence 
for the presence of Indo-Aryan(s) there, and horses had been 
introduced into Mesopotamia in the late third millennium. 
Horse-drawn chariots were employed already in the wars be- 
tween the Hittites and Hurrians that preceded the formation 
of Mittanni. Obviously, neither was chariotry introduced by 
Indo-Aryans, nor was it an innovation at the time of Mittanni’s 
foundation, though the techniques and technology of chariot 
warfare were still developing then. As for the maryanni class, 
the term maryanni is a Hurrianized derivation from an Indo- 
Aryan word marya, “male,” but the people designated by this 
term were not therefore “Indo-Aryan” in any sense. The term 
maryanni was widely adopted within and beyond the Mittanni 
Empire to denote a newly-developing noble class, whose most 
prominent characteristic was the privilege and duty of serving 
in the chariotry. In at least one part of the Mittanni Empire, 
the heavily Hurrianized kingdom of Arrapfie, the Semitic des- 
ignation rakib narkabti, “chariot rider, was used, instead of 
maryanni, to denote this class. Members of the maryanni class 
who are attested by name mostly bore Semitic and Hurrian 
names, rarely Indo-Aryan ones, while Indo-Aryan names are 
also found occasionally among the peasantry. The idea, still 
perpetuated in some modern works, that the use of the term 
maryanni attests an Indo-Aryan ruling class of chariot war- 
riors, who spread throughout the Near East and into Egypt, is 
as poorly premised as would be the proposition that all entre- 
preneurs must be French because the word for them is. 

In sum, the data used to construct the hypothesis of an 
Aryan invasion that transformed the Hurrians “from a group 
of ‘perioikoi’... into a sophisticated political force” (Redford 
1992, 135), changed the nature of warfare, and redrew the po- 
litical map of the Near East amount to a handful of terms and 
names, which were restricted for the most part to very narrow 
domains of usage, but which have carefully been plucked from 
the mass of source material by 20''-century scholars and cu- 
rated like treasures. The evidence does not support filling the 
gaps in our sources for the origins of Mittanni by invoking an 
irruption of Indo-Aryan-speaking chariot warriors, and the 
idea that the Hurrians required an Aryan blood transfusion 
in order to become politically capable has nothing to recom- 
mend it. The evidence does indicate that speakers of Indo- 
Aryan participated both in the formation of Mittanni and 
in the ongoing development of techniques relating to horse- 
drawn chariotry in the Near East, but it does not suffice to 
clarify the nature of their participation, other than to suggest 
that it was somewhat evanescent. 

The name Mittanni, a Hurrian formation probably based 
on the personal name Maitta (conjecturally the name of its 
founder), denotes the realm of Mittanni, primarily in a politi- 
cal rather than a geographical sense; it does not refer to a peo- 
ple, ethnicity, or language (Wilhelm, R14 8, s.v. Mittan(n)i, esp. 
288-90). After Mittanni’s foundation, the older and broader 
geographical designation “land(s) of Nurri” (discussed above) 
was used in part synonymously with the name of the new 
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realm. Nanigalbat, a name whose origins have yet to be clari- 
fied, was an alternative designation for the realm of Mittanni; 
it likewise carried political significance, as is evident from 
the use of a term fanigalbatitu (so far known only from two 
documents, one from Alalafi and one from Umm al-Marra) 
to denote something like “citizenship” (or “subject-hood”) of 
Nanigalbat. Both names, Mittanni and Nanigalbat, are attested 
beginning in the 15‘ century, though one or the other tends to 
predominate in different corpora. The realm designated Mit- 
tanni or Nanigalbat was geographically centered on the up- 
per Nabur River, and encompassed the great bend of the Eu- 
phrates during its heyday; hence the synonymous designation 
Najiarina, “River-land,’ which was preferred by Egypt and its 
Canaanite dependencies. When Mittanni had been reduced 
from an independent kingdom to a puppet of Natti in the 14" 
century, and subsequently became a state within the Middle 
Assyrian empire during the 13 century, the name Nanigal- 
bat replaced Mittanni. The territory of Nanigalbat gradually 
shrank to a small province in the upper Nabur, which contin- 
ued to exist until the Neo-Assyrian period. 

The history of these realms cannot be detailed here; good 
presentations in English are provided by Gernot Wilhelm in 
his 1989 book The Hurrians and in his chapter on Mittanni 
in Civilizations of the Ancient Near East (Sasson 1995, vol. 11). 
But this discussion cannot close without mentioning that the 
Hittite conquest of Mittanni, which was accomplished by 
Suppiluliuma in the mid-14" century, was accompanied by 
the Hurrianization of Natti. This process of acculturation had 
begun already in the 15‘ century, at the time Natti acquired 
Kizzuwatna, erstwhile a vassal of Mittanni, as a subject king- 
dom. The dynasty to which Suppiluliuma himself belonged 
was substantially Hurrian, on the evidence of the Hurrian 
names borne by members of the royal family; in the 13" cen- 
tury, the kings tended to take Hittite names upon accession 
to the throne. As the Hurrian population of Natti increased 
during the Hittite New Kingdom, through acculturation as 
well as through Hittite conquests and Hurrian immigration, 
the Hittite royal archives acquired numerous Hurrian reli- 
gious and literary compositions. In effect, the archives kept 
at Boghazkoy became the repository of Hurrian cultural tra- 
ditions, for that is where the majority of Hurrian texts have 
so far been found. 


The Hurrian Language 

As mentioned above, Hurrian and Urartian are the only 
known members of their language family. The hypothesis 
relating Hurrian and Urartian to the Nakho-Daghestanian 
family of languages spoken in the area of the Eastern Cauca- 
sus, which was developed by Diakonoff and Starostin (1986), 
has yet to be fully substantiated (Wegner 2000, 29-30). Be- 
ing linguistically isolated, Hurrian is not yet fully understood, 
although its lexicon and structure have been progressively 
elucidated over the past century. In terms of typology, it is 
an agglutinating language, that is, one in which lexical roots 
are morphologically unalterable (unlike inflected languages 
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such as those of the Semitic and Indo-European families) 
and words are formed by the accretion of morphemes affixed 
in sequence to lexical roots (unlike isolating languages such 
as Chinese). Like many agglutinating languages, Hurrian is 
ergative, meaning that its sentence structure is based on a 
grammatical distinction between transitive and intransitive 
verbs: the subject of an intransitive verb appears in the same 
unmarked “absolutive” case as the object of a transitive verb, 
while the subject of a transitive verb appears in the “ergative” 
(or “agentive”) case; intransitive and transitive verbs also have 
different conjugations. Distinct dialects of Hurrian are dis- 
cernible among the extant texts written in the language, the 
dates of which span almost a millennium from roughly the 
21° to the 13" century B.C.E. 

The inscription of Tia-atal and the Mittanni Letter are 
among the few Hurrian texts thus far known that derive from 
the core areas originally inhabited by Hurrians. Over the 
course of its history, however, the Hurrian language spread 
well beyond those core areas. The Hurrian texts found at Mari 
and at Boghazkéy have been mentioned above, and a few other 
sites have also yielded Hurrian texts. Notably, at the coastal 
Syrian city of Ugarit, Hurrian texts were written both in Meso- 
potamian cuneiform and in the Ugaritic cuneiform alphabet; 
the scribes of Ugarit even produced multilingual vocabular- 
ies that included Hurrian alongside Sumerian, Akkadian, and 
Ugaritic. Hurrian became the native language of parts of the 
population in many areas of the Near East, especially during 
the time of Mittanni’s expansion and its eventual absorption 
into the realms of Natti and Assyria. At certain places, the use 
of Hurrian as a native language is evident from its interpen- 
etration in the languages of writing, as noted in the preceding 
section, while onomastics and toponymy also indicate how 
widely it spread. Even in Canaan, though it was never under 
Mittannian rule, some Hurrian or partly Hurrian names are 
attested. For example, one of the local rulers bore the Hur- 
rian name Tagi; Rib-Hadda, the ruler of Byblos, employed an 
envoy with the Hurrian name Pufiya; and the name of Abdi- 
Neba, ruler of Jerusalem during the Amarna period, is com- 
posed of the Semitic element ‘abd-, “servant? and the name 
of the Hurrian goddess Neba(t). 

On the evidence of personal names, Hurrian continued 
to be spoken in the Neo-Hittite states into which the Hittite 
Empire fragmented, at the transition from the Late Bronze 
to the Iron Age just after 1200 B.c.£., as well as in Nanigalbat 
under Assyrian rule, even though no more texts are known 
to have been written in Hurrian. There are also relics of Hur- 
rian onomastics in the land of Canaan during the time Israel 
and Judah were established there. The book of Judges men- 
tions one Shamgar, son of Anath (Judg. 3:31), whose personal 
name may be analyzed as Hurrian, with the name of the Hur- 
rian sun god, Aimigi, as a theophoric element. The name of the 
Jebusite landowner from whom David purchased a threshing 
floor - the real estate that became the site on which the temple 
of Yahweh was built - bore a name that is rendered Araunah 
(consonantal ¥wrnh) in 11 Samuel 24 and Ornan in 1 Chron- 
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icles 21 (¥rnn); this was probably a Hurrian name containing 
the element ewri-, “lord? the pronunciation of which was no 
longer precisely recalled at the time the books of Samuel and 
Chronicles were redacted (hence the diverse spellings). Even 
the name of Bathsheba’s first husband, Uriah “the Hittite” 
(11 Sam. 11:3ff.; consonantal ¥wryh), could well be the com- 
mon Hurrian name Ewriya, the consonantal spelling of which 
would be exactly the same as Hebrew Uriah. 


Culture, Religion, and Mythology 

In the arts and crafts, various styles and technological ad- 
vances have been attributed to the Hurrians, or to the culture 
of Mittanni, sometimes largely on the grounds of geographi- 
cal association. For example, the highly decorative styles of 
painted pottery known as Habur Ware and Nuzi Ware have 
been associated with Hurrian culture, since these ceramic 
styles are typical of Hurrian-occupied areas. Hurrian artisans 
have also been credited with a role in developing the technol- 
ogy of making glass and glazes, in which significant advances 
were made toward the middle of the second millennium in 
the area of upper Mesopotamia and Syria. Certain styles of 
seal-carving are considered typically Mittannian, in particular 
an “Elaborate Style” characterized by compositions crowded 
with cultically significant figures, often centered on the motif 
of the “sacred tree,’ which is exemplified by the seals of some 
of Mittanni’s rulers (surveyed by Diana Stein in R14 8, s.v. 
Mittan(n)1 B. Bildkunst und Architektur). And one of the ear- 
liest known methods of musical notation appears to have been 
invented by Hurrian musicians, according to the evidence of 
a collection of Hurrian hymnic texts found at Ugarit, which 
not only record the words of the hymns but also indicate what 
notes to play when singing them to the accompaniment of a 
lyre (these texts and their system of musical notation are suc- 
cinctly discussed by Anne Kilmer in R14 8, s.v. Musik A.I, 
§5). But the most distinctively Hurrian cultural attributes, 
and those with the most enduring significance, pertain to the 
domains of religion and religious literature. 

The Hurrian pantheon itself is similar in many respects 
to the pantheons of Mesopotamia and the Levant; long sym- 
biosis among Hurrian and other ancient Near Eastern cultures 
resulted in generating shared religious concepts and practices. 
Thus, several Mesopotamian deities, such as Nergal, Anu, Ea, 
and Ishtar, were adopted into the Hurrian pantheon or syn- 
cretized with Hurrian deities. Meanwhile, the structure of 
the Hurrian pantheon came to resemble, in part, that of the 
Syro-Canaanite pantheon as represented at Ugarit. The Hur- 
rian storm-god, Tessup, was king of the gods, and he attained 
his kingship through strife with other contenders, as did the 
storm-god Ba‘al at Ugarit. Like Ba‘al, TesSup rode among 
the clouds in his chariot, wielding the weapons of frightful 
weather, and he had a sister named SawuSka, who was a war- 
goddess like Ba‘al’s sister ‘Anat. TeSSup acquired a Syrian con- 
sort, the goddess Hebat, originally of the realm of Aleppo in 
northern Syria. A war-god named Astabi who was worshiped 
at *Ebla, in the period predating Hurrian expansion into Syria, 
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also entered the Hurrian pantheon. Other important Hurrian 
deities include Allani, goddess of the netherworld, the sun god 
Simige, and the moon god Ku&uh. 

In myth, Tessup’s principal rival for supremacy was clever 
Kumarbi, a Hurrian god who was assimilated with the West 
Semitic grain god Dagan; Kumarbi’s main cult center was the 
city of UrkeS. The two rivals represent competing divine lin- 
eages, that of the chthonic gods, represented by Kumarbi, and 
that of the celestial gods, represented by TeSSup. The story of 
their conflict is told in a mythic cycle comprising five poems, 
preserved in the archives at Boghazkéy, in Hittite editions 
that have survived in a fragmentary state. The cycle began 
with the Song of Kumarbi and ended with the Song of Ulli- 
kummi (Hoffner 1998: 40-65), and the story, in outline, goes 
like this. First Alalu was king in heaven, but the sky-god Anu 
drove him from his throne and ruled in his stead. Then Ku- 
marbi, offspring of Alalu, tired of waiting on Anu, did bat- 
tle against him. Kumarbi, triumphant, bit off and swallowed 
Anu’s genitals, but in doing so he impregnated himself with 
Anus offspring, to whom Kumarbi then had to give birth with 
the help of Ea (the Mesopotamian god of wisdom). The most 
powerful of Anu’s offspring was Tessup, whom Kumarbi tried 
to eat, but he apparently got a rock to eat instead, which hurt 
his mouth. The ensuing struggle between TeSSup and Kumarbi 
involves a series of episodes in which Kumarbi, conniving to 
achieve victory, begets one after another powerful, albeit brut- 
ish, creature to be an antagonist of Teadup. But Teaaup even- 
tually defeats each one, sometimes with the help of his sister 
Sawuska (just as Ba‘al is aided by his sister ‘Anat). In the last 
of these episodes Kumarbi copulates with a huge rock and thus 
engenders the basalt monster Ullikummi, whom he plants on 
the shoulder of an entity named Ubelluri, a sort of Hurrian 
“Atlas”; there Ullikummi grows until he touches the sky. But 
Ea and the “Primeval Gods” fetch the copper tool with which 
heaven and earth were cut apart, and they use it to sever Ul- 
likummi from Ubelluri, making it possible for TeSSup to de- 
feat this adversary, too. 

This strange Hurrian myth, mediated through Hittite 
translation, apparently reached the western shores of Anatolia 
and was carried thence across the Aegean, having undergone 
some transformations along the way. For, though the storm 
god is now Zeus, the clever chthonic god is Kronos, and the 
plot has been altered so that it revolves around the struggle 
between successive generations instead of rival lineages, the 
story Hesiod tells in the Theogony contains many elements 
that clearly originate from the myth of Tessup and Kumarbi. 

Echoes of Hurrian religious literature can be discerned 
not only in Greek mythology but in the Bible. A Hurrian 
composition discovered fairly recently at Boghazkéy devel- 
ops themes that foreshadow the concerns for social justice ex- 
pounded centuries later by the prophets of Israel and Judah. 
This is the “Song of Release,’ as it is titled in the colophons of 
the ancient manuscripts themselves; it was recorded in a bi- 
lingual edition, Hurrian with a Hittite translation, in several 
copies that survive in fragments (an English translation is pro- 
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vided in Hoffner 1998, 65-80). The composition contains sev- 
eral sections, including parables and a mythological scene as 
well as a story with a historical setting, and it is that story that 
offers the most striking parallels to Israelite religious concepts. 
The tale is set long ago at Ebla, in the time of a king named 
Megi. The gods demand that debts be remitted, and persons 
enslaved for debt released, in the city of Ebla. But Megi cannot 
persuade the city assembly, apparently a wealthy and power- 
ful oligarchy to which the creditors belong, to remit debts and 
thereby release their indentured servants; an eloquent orator 
leads the opposition to Megi’s plan. In the narrative, the as- 
sembly is then presented with a scenario in which the great 
god Tessup himself is oppressed by debt, hungry, and naked. 
To this they answer that they would surely rescue Tessup, 
should he ever be in need, but they will still not release their 
slaves, on whose labor they depend. Megi therefore prostrates 
himself before TeSsup in lamentation and prayer, then insti- 
tutes remission of debts on his own, in order to save his city. 
In a partly-preserved scene, a speaker conveys the word of 
TeSSup to Megi and Ebla, like the prophet Jeremiah conveying 
the word of Yahweh to Judah and her kings, enjoining them to 
institute debt remission (Jer. 34:17, quoted in this connection 
by Hoffner in Buccellati 1998, 181-82), thus: If they do accord- 
ing to the gods’ will and institute a remission of debts, Ebla 
will prosper and be victorious. But if they do not, Tessup will 
destroy Ebla, removing its prosperity and smashing the city 
like a cup. Apparently the wealthy citizens of Ebla, like those 
of Jerusalem a thousand years later, failed to heed the proph- 
et’s warning and obey the divine command, for the city was 
indeed violently destroyed around 1600 B.c.£. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Beckman, Hittite Diplomatic Texts, 
(19997); G. Buccellati, (ed.), Urkesh and the Hurrians: Studies ... 
Lloyd Cotsen (1998); I. Diakonoff and S.A. Starostin, Hurro-Urartian 
as an Eastern Caucasian Language (1986); I. Gelb, Hurrians and Sub- 
arians (1944); V. Haas (ed.), Hurriter und Hurritisch (1988); H. Hoff- 
ner, Hittite Myths (19987); I. Marquez Rowe, in: S. Izreel et al. (eds.), 
Past Links: Studies in the Languages and Cultures of the Ancient Near 
East (Israel Oriental Studies xv111, 1998), 63-78; P. Michalowski, in: 
H. Weiss (ed.), The Origins of Cities in Dry-farming Syria and Meso- 
potamia in the Third Millennium B.C.(1986), 129-56; W. Moran, The 
Amarna Letters (1992); P. Raulwing, in: S. Burmeister and F Mamoun 
(eds.), Rad und Wagen. Der Ursprung einer Innovation: Wagen im 
Vorderen Orient und Europa (2004), 515-31; D. Redford, Egypt, Ca- 
naan, and Israel in Ancient Times (1992); I. Wagner, Hurritisch: Eine 
Einfiihrung (2000); G. Wilhelm, Untersuchungen zum Hurro-Akka- 
dischen von Nuzi (1970); idem, The Hurrians, tr. J. Barnes, with chap- 


ter by D. Stein (1989). 
[Eva M. von Dassow (2™ ed.)] 


HURST, FANNIE (1889-1968), U.S. novelist. Born in Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, she was raised in St. Louis, in an assimilated, mid- 
dle-class home. After a brief stage career, Fannie became a 
writer. She gathered material for her early short stories about 
New York's ordinary people by living in slum areas, attend- 
ing night courts, and working in sweatshops and department 
stores. Her first collection of stories, Just Around the Corner 
(1914), was followed by six other volumes which were trans- 
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lated into many languages, including Hebrew, Russian, and 
Japanese. Humoresque (1919) contains stories of Jewish life in 
New York. Fannie’s many novels, several of which were made 
into plays and motion pictures, include Stardust (1921); Lum- 
mox (1923); A President Is Born (1928); Back Street (1931), gen- 
erally considered her best work; Great Laughter (1936); Hal- 
lelujah (1944); Anywoman (1950); Family! (1960); and God 
Must be Sad (1961). These reflect her interest in music and 
the theater and her vigorous support for women rights. De- 
spite her upbringing, Hurst became increasingly conscious 
of her Jewishness. She publicly emphasized her Judaism after 
the rise of Nazism. From the early 1930s Hurst was a leading 
figure in several organizations working for social reform, in- 
cluding the New York Urban League. She was president of the 
Authors’ Guild of America, 1936-37. She was an enthusiastic 
supporter of the State of Israel. Her autobiography, Anatomy 
of Me, appeared in 1958. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Graham, “Hurst, Fannie,’ in: PE. 
Hyman and D.D. Moore (eds.), Jewish Women in America, 1 (1997); 
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[Sol Liptzin] 


HURVITZ, ELI (1932-— ), Israeli industrialist, founder and 
chairman of Teva, one of the largest pharmaceutical compa- 
nies for generic medicines in the world. Hurvitz was born in 
Israel and served in the 1pF during the War of Independence. 
Later he went to kibbutz Tel Kazir as part of his *Nahal ser- 
vice. He received a B.A. in economics from the Hebrew Uni- 
versity of Jerusalem. In 1953 he joined the Asia pharmaceuti- 
cal company, where in 1976 he became cEo. As CEO of Asia 
he initiated a series of mergers among Israeli pharmaceutical 
companies to create Teva. As president and cEo of Teva for 
25 years he made the company into a global giant with 14,000 
employees and factories all over the world. In 2002 Hurvitz 
retired from the presidency and management of Teva and be- 
came its chairman. In 2004 the company’s sales reached $4.8 
billion. By the end of 2005 Teva had nearly completed its ac- 
quisition of the rvax Corporation, another giant producer 
of generics as well as branded pharmaceuticals. The price tag 
was a reported $7.4 billion. 

Hurvitz’s commitment to Israeli industry and society 
led him to assume several public positions. From 1974 to 1977 
he was the chairman of the Israeli Export Institute. In 1981 he 
served as the president the Manufacturers Association, a po- 
sition he held until 1986. During that time Israel faced an eco- 
nomic crisis, and Hurvitz contributed to the crystallization of 
a national economic plan. In 1986-87 he was chairman of Bank 
Leumi. From 1989 to 1992 he was chairman of the Jerusalem 
Development Authority, and between 1989 and 1995 he was 
on the board of the Weizmann Institute. From 1991 to 1995 he 
was on the advisory council of the Bank of Israel and from 
2001 a member of the board of Tel Aviv University. He is also 
a member of the International Council of Harvard Univer- 
sity, chairman of the board of the Israel Democracy Institute 
(1p1), chairman of the board of NeuroSurvival Technologies 
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Ltd. (NsT) (a private company), a member of the Belfer Center 
for Science and International Affairs at the John F. Kennedy 
School of Government at Harvard University, and a director 
of Vishay Intertechnology and of Koor Industries Ltd. Hurvitz 
received several prizes for his industrial and public activity, 
crowned by the Israel Prize in 2002 for special contribution 


to the State of Israel. 
[Shaked Gilboa (2™4 ed.)] 


HURVITZ, JOSEPH YOZEL (c. 1850-1919), known as Reb 
Yozel and Der Alter fun Nowardok (“The Elder of Novogru- 
dok”); founder of the Novogrudok school of the *Musar move- 
ment. Hurvitz was born in Plunge (Plungyany) Lithuania, 
where his father was a dayyan. He was precocious as a child, 
and at the age of 16 delivered public lectures in Talmud. He 
went into business, however, and operated a profitable trade in 
textiles through frequent, dangerous crossings of the Prussian 
border. In Prussia, about 1875, he encountered Israel *Lipkin 
(Salanter), founder of the Musar movement, and his disciple 
Isaac *Blaser, who is said to have urged him to devote more 
time to study and less to business affairs. 

Greatly influenced by Blaser, Hurvitz agreed to attend 
Salanter’s public addresses on musar and shortly thereafter 
he sold his business, turned the proceeds over to his wife, and 
with her approval left her and the children to enter Kolel Pe- 
rushim, a school for advanced Talmud study then adminis- 
tered by Salanter’s disciples in Kovno. Hurvitz occasionally re- 
turned to his family, but most of the time he studied and even 
repaired to a forest where he prayed, meditated and studied in 
isolation. After the death of his wife in childbirth, in 1881 or 
1882, he severed all ties with the Kolel and sealed himself in a 
cabin for a year and a half, studying Talmud and musar, and 
was given food through two holes (one for meat and one for 
milk products). He spent the next 12 years in solitary study in 
forests, though he remarried. In 1894 his orientation shifted. 
He initiated an educational network called “Nowardok,’ after 
the city in which he established his first yeshivah, and by 1914 
had founded 13 yeshivot. During World War 1, when most East 
European yeshivot closed, Hurvitz and his disciples founded 
an additional 25 institutions despite widespread starvation, 
population transfers, and warring Red, White and German 
armies. Throughout, Hurvitz periodically repaired to a “house 
of isolation” hidden in a forest. He died in Kiev, 1919, while 
ministering to students stricken with typhus. 

Shortly before his death Hurvitz delivered 12 lengthy lec- 
tures which were first published separately and subsequently 
in book form with the title Madregat ha-Adam (“The Stature 
of Man, New York 1948). Hurvitz advocated self-transcen- 
dence so that the self is not obliterated but purified. Naked 
impulses are neither subjugated nor annihilated, but trans- 
muted. One should aspire to whole-hearted internal devotion 
to, and external observance of, Jewish law (Halakhah), which 
embraces not only concrete norms, but ideal character traits 
(middot). Through intermittent isolation from society one 
learns to conquer negative character traits, such as vainglory, 
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jealousy, material need, and dependence on family, in order 
to be able to return to society and refashion it. Having tran- 
scended material and social needs one is filled with joy and 
capable of leadership. A key to self-transcendence is bitahon 
(trust in God), conceived not as acceptance of personal des- 
tiny - whether favorable or unfavorable - but as assurance 
that personal destiny will be favorable, notwithstanding fam- 
ine, war, poverty or other hardships. 

Hurvitz used to sign himself B.B. (Baal Bitahon - Mas- 
ter of Trust). His own dialectical lifestyle - isolation and so- 
cial activism - is the foundation of both Madregat ha-Adam 
and the educational techniques utilized in his academies. The 
relative popularity — if not the origin - of Hurvitz’s extreme 
doctrines may, however, be connected with the parallel rise of 
an extreme, irreligious doctrine of self-transcendence - Marx- 
ism. The last chapter of Madregat ha-Adam was translated by 
Silverstein in To Turn the Many to Righteousness (1970). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Musar Anthology, articles by H. Goldberg 
and Y.Y. Perr (1972); Dov Katz, Tenuat ha-Musar, vol. 4, part 2 (1963); 
Y.L. Nekritz, Yeshivot Nowardok; Mosedot Torah be-Europa, ed. Sam- 
uel K. Mirsky (1956); Zalman Shazar, Morning Stars (1967), 80, 86-87; 
D. Zaritsky, Gesher Zar, 2 vols. (1968), a biographical novel. 


[Hillel Goldberg] 


HURWICH, LOUIS (1886-1967), U.S. educator. Born in 
Russia, Hurwich studied in the U.S. and in 1911 went to India- 
napolis to head the community Hebrew school system. In 1917 
he moved to Boston, where he founded the Bureau of Jewish 
Education and later established the Boston Hebrew Teachers 
College (1932). Hurwich and his wife also organized Camp 
Yavneh, the first Hebrew-speaking camp in the United States. 
He served as director of the Boston bureau and dean of the 
college until his retirement in 1947. Hurwich wrote Zikhronot 


Mehannekh Ivri (1960). 
[Leon H. Spotts] 


HURWITZ, ADOLEF (1859-1919), German mathematician. 
Hurwitz, who was born in Hildesheim and studied under Karl 
Leopold Weierstrass, Hugo *Kronecker, and Felix Klein, was 
appointed professor of mathematics at the Zurich Polytech- 
nion in 1892. His papers dealt mainly with number theory. 
Many of his problems were posed by Klein and the solutions 
by Hurwitz show a rare insight into the basic principles re- 
quired for tackling fundamental problems of great difficulty. 
He was one of the first mathematicians to make use of Georg 
Cantor’s results on the non-countability of the continuum. 
Hurwitz was an outstanding teacher as well as a brilliant re- 
search mathematician. His collected works, published in two 
volumes in 1932 and 1933, include a biographical essay. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Proceedings of the London Mathematical So- 


ciety, 20 (1922), xlviii-liv. 
[Barry Spain] 


HURWITZ, CHAIM (Haykl; 1749-1822), Yiddish writer and 
pioneer of the *Haskalah in Russia. Born in Uman (Ukraine), 
he was a lumber merchant who made frequent trips to Ger- 
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many, where he came into contact with the followers of the 
German Haskalah. In 1817 he published a free Yiddish adap- 
tation of Joachim Campe’s Entdeckung von Amerika (“Dis- 
covery of America”) which he called Tsofnas Paneakh (“Re- 
vealer of Secrets”) in three parts and 52 stories, the primary 
purpose of which was to inform the Jewish readers about 
the New World; thus he eliminated non-essential material 
and concentrated on facts only. According to the memoirs of 
A.B. Gottlober, the book was popular among the Jews of Rus- 
sia, Poland, and Galicia. It is written in a colloquial style and 
constitutes an important work of the pre-classical period of 
Yiddish literature. Only a single copy of the work is extant, at 
the British Museum. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Weinreich, Bilder fun der Yidisher Liter- 
atur Geshikhte (1928); Rejzen, Leksikon, 1 (1926), 810-11; I. Zinberg, 
Geshikhte fun der Literatur bay Yidn, 7:2 (1943), 267-75; 324-73 S. 
Niger, Dertseyler un Romanistn (1946), 25-27; Schlosberg, in: yrvo 
Bleter, 12 (1937), 546-58; Waxman, Literature, 4 (19607), 476. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 3 (1960), 106-9; M. Pines, Di Geshikhte fun 
der Yidisher Literatur bizn Yor 1890 (1911), 86-88; B. Dimyen, Der 


Pinkes (1913), 338-40. 
[Elias Schulman] 


HURWITZ, HENRY (1886-1961), U.S. editor and Jewish 
educator. Hurwitz, born in Lithuania, was taken to the U.S. 
at the age of five. While attending Harvard he organized in 
1906 the Harvard Menorah Society, a Jewish campus group 
dedicated to the pursuit of Jewish intellectual, cultural, re- 
ligious, and ethical values. In 1913 he founded the Intercol- 
legiate ‘Menorah Association, of which he served for many 
years as president and later as chancellor. In 1915 Hurwitz 
founded the Menorah Journal, a magazine of Jewish opin- 
ion that ranked for many years among the foremost Jewish 
publications in the world. Although he edited the Journal as 
an open forum, Hurwitz himself was an accomplished pole- 
mist, a talent he exerted chiefly in his opposition to political 
Zionism, which grew more extreme after the establishment of 
the State of Israel. American Jewry, he believed, was a unique 
entity whose future depended on the reinterpretation of Jew- 
ish tradition in a specifically American vein. Toward the end 
of his life the idiosyncrasy of his views estranged many of his 
former supporters; the Journal appeared only irregularly and 
its pages reflected his spirit of disillusionment. Yet he retained 
to the end the loyalty of a number of eminent scholars and 
writers who recalled the encouragement that he gave them at 
the outset of their careers. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hurwood, in: The Menorah Journal, 69 


(1962). 
[Hillel Halkin] 


HURWITZ, JUDAH BEN MORDECAI HA-LEVI (d. 1797), 
physician and Hebrew writer, precursor of the Haskalah in 
Eastern Europe. Born in Vilna, Hurwitz studied medicine in 
Padua and traveled extensively; in Berlin he made the acquain- 
tance of Moses *Mendelssohn. He practiced medicine in Vilna, 
then moved to other towns, and eventually settled in Grodno. 
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He was well versed in medieval Hebrew literature; at the same 
time he had wide secular knowledge and was strongly influ- 
enced by Rousseau. In his works, written in rhymed prose, he 
calls for the reform of Jewish life in the spirit of the moderate 
Haskalah. In his first work, Zel ha-Maalot (1764, and other 
editions), a collection of 365 epigrams, he advocated the hu- 
manistic ideals of the Haskalah and criticized the social con- 
ditions of his time. His most important book is Ammudei 
Beit Yehudah (1766), in which he expounded in the form of 
a debate, his moral and philosophical beliefs, identifying re- 
ligion with morality. The book includes a poem in his praise 
by N.H. Wessely and an introduction by Moses Mendelssohn. 
His other works are Kerem Ein Gedi (1764), Megillat Sedarim 
(1793, and other editions), Mahberet Hayyei ha-Nefesh ve- 
Nizhiyyutah (1787), and Heikhal Oneg (1798). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.J. Fuenn, Kiryah Neemanah (19157), 178f,; B. 
Katz, Rabbanut, Hasidut, Haskalah, 2 (1958), 122-8; Z.H. Rosenthal, 
in: Ha-Meliz, 2 (1862), 208; I. Shatzky, Kultur-Geschikhte fun der Has- 
kole in Lite (1950), 21-23; Zinberg, Sifrut, 3 (1958), 310-4, 367. 


[Gedalyah Elkoshi] 


HURWITZ, PHINEHAS ELIJAH (1765-1821), Hebrew 
writer and early advocate of Haskalah. Born in Lvov, Hurwitz 
wandered through Poland, Hungary, Germany, and England. 
He gained extensive secular knowledge without even know- 
ing a single European language (it seems that a friend acted 
as translator), and wrote Sefer ha-Berit (1797), the first part 
of which was an anthology of the sciences, while the second 
half dealt with metaphysical questions. Sefer ha-Berit went 
into many editions since it was a source of basic scientific in- 
formation for Jews who knew no European languages. The 
author condemned the fact that Jews engaged only in study 
and commerce which could not provide them with the proper 
livelihood and which exposed them to antisemitism and urged 
that they turn to manual labor. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.A. Horodezky, Yahadut ha-Sekhel ve-Ya- 
hadut ha-Regesh, 2 (1947), 387-405; R. Mahler, Divrei Yemei Yisrael, 
Dorot Aharonim, 4 (1956), 45-52; Zinberg, Sifrut, 3 (1958), 317-24; 5 
(1959), 137. 


HURWITZ, SAMUEL JUSTIN (1912-1971), U.S. historian. 
Born in New York City, he was appointed to the history de- 
partment in Brooklyn College (1936), and later professor and 
graduate chairman. He was also professor at the University 
of Hawaii. Hurwitz’s principal interest was modern European 
history, with an emphasis on British history of the 19" and 
20 centuries. His books include State Intervention in Great 
Britain: A Study of Economic Control and Social Response 
1914-1919 (1946; 1968”). He was the co-author of several works, 
including The Making of English History (1952) and Jamaica: A 
Historical Portrait (1971). Hurwitz was active in Jewish com- 


munal activities. 
[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


HURWITZ, SAUL ISRAEL (1861-1922), Hebrew writer and 
critic. Born in Uvarovichi (Mogilev district), Russia, Hurwitz 
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became a successful merchant and banker. After the 1905 revo- 
lution, he moved to Berlin, returning in 1914 to Russia where 
he lost his fortune during the Communist Revolution and af- 
ter much suffering returned to Berlin in 1921. Here he was a 
prominent figure in the circle of émigré Hebrew writers and 
thinkers and was active in Zionist work. Together with H.N. 
*Bialik he directed the Kelal publishing house. 

From his youth, Hurwitz contributed stories and articles 
to Hebrew journals, and in 1892 he published the literary mag- 
azine Beit Eked. His best known polemic article “Li-Sheelat Ki- 
yyum ha-Yahadut” (“On the Question of the Survival of Juda- 
ism’), published in Ha-Shiloah in 1903, questioned all Jewish 
values and all attempts at resolving the problem of Jewish 
survival, and he became a central figure in the resulting con- 
troversy with *Ahad Ha-Am’s supporters. Hurwitz eventually 
established his own journal He-Atid (1908-13) to serve as a 
venue for the clarification of Jewish issues. 

Excerpts from his memoirs were published in Ha-Shiloah 
and Ha-Toren during his lifetime and posthumously. Some of 
his articles were collected and published under the title Me- 
Ayin u-le-An (1914). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Waxman, Literature, 4 (1960), 393-6; Hur- 
witz, in Haolam, 23 (1935), 211f.; idem, in: Gilyonot, 27 (1952), 207-10 
(includes bibliography); Fishman, in: En Hakore (1923), 98-103; M. 
Glickson, Ishim ba-Madda u-va-Sifrut, 2 (1941), 271-7; idem, Ketavim 
(1963), 345-50; Mordecai ben Hillel ha-Kohen, Olami, 2 (1927), 321-5; 
Baal Makhshoves, Sekirot u-Reshamim (1912), 27-36; Y.L. Gorelik, Be- 
Erez Nod (1944), 62-65; F. Lachower, Rishonim ve-Aharonim (19667), 
286-9; E. Hurwicz, in: yLBI, 12 (1967), 85-102. 


[Getzel Kressel] 


HURWITZ, SHMARYA LEIB (1878-1938), U.S. rabbi, writer, 
and educator. Born in Kritchov, Mogilev province of Byelo- 
russia, Hurwitz studied at yeshivot in Shumiatz and Mastislav. 
He became rabbi in Congregation Tipheret Israel in Yekateri- 
noslav, Ukraine. He immigrated to the United States in 1906 
and served as rabbi of Congregation Adath Augostav before 
he established Rabbi Israel Salanter Congregation and Talmud 
Torah. He left the congregation after two decades to become 
principal of Tipheret HaGro Talmud Torah in Brownville, 
where he remained for the rest of his life. 

He established a reputation as an educator and writer. He 
wrote Yiddish and Hebrew works for students and for scholars 
and edited prominent Jewish newspapers including the Yid- 
dish-language Der Yiddisher Weg Weiser (1922-25) and the 
Hebrew Degel Israel (1925-28). He wrote textbooks for chil- 
dren as well as a monthly publication for ritual slaughterers. 
His writings include works on the laws and customs of Israel 
for the High Holidays, the history of kaddish, and the prin- 
ciples of Judaism. 

He was also an activist and an ardent Zionist. He at- 
tended the first Zionist Congress in Basle and worked with 
Mizrachi. He also established the first association of Ameri- 
can cantors and was active in the Agudat Harabbonim and the 
Union of American Orthodox congregations. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.D. Sherman, Orthodox Judaism in Amer- 
ica: A Biographical Dictionary and Sourcebook (1996). 


[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


HURWITZ, STEPHAN (1901-1981), Danish lawyer and 
criminologist. Born and educated in Copenhagen, he became 
a lecturer in law at the University of Copenhagen in 1932. 
During World War 1, he was leader of the Danish Refugee 
Organization in Sweden and after the war was Danish repre- 
sentative at the War Crimes Commission. In 1950 he became 
chairman of the Permanent Committee of Penal Law, and in 
1955 was elected Folketingets ombudsmand (parliamentary 
commissioner for civil and military administration). Hurwitz 
was appointed professor of law at Copenhagen University in 
1935 and served as vice chancellor in 1953-54. From 1955 to 
1971 he was Ombudsman of the Danish Parliament. Hurwitz 
wrote on criminal law procedure and criminology. His text- 
book Kriminologi (1948), translated into English, Italian, and 
Spanish, combines the results of European, British, American, 
and Scandinavian criminological studies. He wrote several 
significant essays, among them Respekt for mennesket (“Re- 
spect for the Human Being,’ 1951) and Det menneskelige ans- 


var (“The Human Responsibility,” 1961). 
[Zvi Hermon] 


HURWITZ, YIGAEL (1918-1994) Israeli politician, farmer, 
and industrialist; member of the Seventh to Twelfth Knessets. 
Hurwitz was born in Nahalat Yehudah, and grew up in Naha- 
lal. He was a member of the No’ar ha-Oved ve-ha-Lomed sec- 
retariat in 1938-41. In 1940 he enlisted in the Jewish Brigade. 
After World War 11 he settled in Kefar Warburg and partici- 
pated in an attempt to establish a new underground movement 
called Am Lohem. In 1946 he established a party by the name 
of Tenuat ha-Am, which offered a middle way between the 
positions of *Mapai and the *Revisionist movement. After the 
War of Independence Hurwitz headed the Moshav Movement 
in Southern Israel, and in 1961-65 was member of its secretar- 
iat. Until 1966 he was engaged in establishing enterprises for 
the manufacture of dairy and meat products, and became di- 
rector of the Tene-Noga Dairy Products Company as well as of 
Andir and Tavlin. In 1961 he joined Mapai and in 1965 he was 
among the founders of *Rafi with David *Ben-Gurion. In 1968 
when most of the members of Rafi joined the *Israel Labor 
Party, Hurwitz remained with Ben-Gurion. He ran with Ben- 
Gurion on the State List ticket in the elections to the Seventh 
Knesset. In 1973, after the death of Ben-Gurion, he joined the 
*Likud with the rest of the State List. In 1976 he was one of the 
founders and the chairman of the La-Am faction within the 
Likud. In the first government formed by Menahem *Begin 
after the 1977 election upset, Hurwitz was appointed minister 
of industry, trade and tourism. He resigned from the govern- 
ment in September 1978 because of his opposition to the Camp 
David Accords. In November 1979, following the resignation 
of Simha *Ehrlich from the Ministry of Finance he was ap- 
pointed to the post, and adopted as his motto “Not a Cent? 
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Since the policy of budgetary cuts was not supported by the 
government, he resigned towards the end of 1980. 

In the elections to the Tenth Knesset Hurwitz ran on the 
list headed by Moshe *Dayan, called Telem, but failed to enter 
the Knesset. Upon Dayan’s death, Hurwitz entered the Knes- 
set in his place. Prior to the elections to the Eleventh Knes- 
set in 1984 he left Telem and ran in the elections at the head 
of a new list that he formed called Omez. His party received 
a single seat in the new Knesset, and he joined the National 
Unity Government as minister without portfolio, serving in 
this post under both Shimon *Peres and Yitzhak *Shamir. In 
1987, before the elections to the Twelfth Knesset, he rejoined 
the Likud after being promised two safe seats on its list. Hur- 
witz did not run in the elections to the Thirteenth Knesset. 


HUSBAND AND WIEE. The act of marriage creates certain 
rights and duties between husband and wife. In performing 
them, both parties have to conduct themselves according to 
the following rules, comprising the fundamental principles 
for the relationship between husband and wife in Jewish law: 
“Thus the sages laid down that a man shall honor his wife more 
than his own self and shall love her as he loves himself, and 
shall constantly seek to benefit her according to his means; 
that he shall not unduly impose his authority on her and shall 
speak gently with her; that he shall be neither sad nor irritable. 
Similarly they laid down that a wife shall honor her husband 
exceedingly and shall accept his authority and abide by his 
wishes in all her activities...” (Maim. Yad, Ishut 15:19-20). 


General Rights and Duties 

A husband has ten obligations toward his wife (or her de- 
scendants) and four rights in respect of her. The obligations 
are (a) to provide her with sustenance or maintenance; (b) to 
supply her clothing and lodging; (c) to cohabit with her; (d) 
to provide the *ketubbah (i.e., the sum fixed for the wife by 
law); (e) to procure medical attention and care during her ill- 
ness; (f) to ransom her if she be taken captive; (g) to provide 
suitable burial upon her death; (h) to provide for her support 
after his death and ensure her right to live in his house as long 
as she remains a widow; (i) to provide for the support of the 
daughters of the marriage from his estate after his death, un- 
til they become betrothed (see *Marriage) or reach the age of 
maturity; and (j) to provide that the sons of the marriage shall 
inherit their mother’s ketubbah, in addition to their rightful 
portion of the estate of their father shared with his sons by 
other wives. The husband's rights are those entitling him: (a) to 
the benefit of his wife's handiwork; (b) to her chance gains or 
finds; (c) to the usufruct of her property; and (d) to inherit 
her estate (Yad, Ishut 12:1-4; Sh. Ar., EH 69:1-3). 

These rights and duties both derive from the law and not 
from mere agreement between the parties: “a man, by mar- 
rying a woman, becomes obligated to her in ten matters and 
acquires rights against her in four matters, even if they have 
not been taken down in writing” (Yad, Ishut 12:5; Sh. Ar., EH 
69:1), i.e., the said rights and duties devolve as a matter of law 
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from the act of marriage, whether or not a ketubbah deed is 
written and “writing thereof does not add and the absence 
thereof does not detract” (Resp. Ribash no. 480). 


PARTICULARS OF THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES 


The Wife’s Rights 
SUSTENANCE. See *Maintenance. 


CLOTHING AND LODGING. This includes the right to house- 
hold utensils and furniture and to a home ofa reasonable stan- 
dard in accordance with local custom (Yad, Ishut 13:3, 6; Sh. 
Ar., EH 73:1, 7). The scope of this right is governed by the rules 
pertaining to the law of maintenance, since, for the purpose 
of the legal rights of the wife, the concept of maintenance — 
in its wider meaning - embraces also the above-mentioned 
right (Tur, EH 73). By the same token the wife loses her right 
to claim raiment from her husband whenever she forfeits her 
right to maintenance (Rema, EH 69:4). 

The place of residence (town or village) is determined 
by the husband, since it is presumed that they so agreed in 
advance and the wife cannot object to her husband changing 
their residence unless there was an agreement, express or im- 
plied, that they would not move to another place without her 
consent (Sh. Ar., EH 75:1; PDR 2:233, 3:161, 163, 5:20, 22, 57). 
However, the husband must have reasonable grounds for de- 
ciding on a change against the will of his wife, e.g., for reasons 
of health, or his livelihood, or the fact that the matrimonial 
peace at their existing home is disturbed by his or her relatives 
(Resp. Ribash nos. 81, 88; PDR 1:271, 274-53 2:233, 2373 5:36, 54; 
57). The wife is not obliged to agree to a change of residence 
if this should be detrimental to her position, e.g., because her 
relationship with her husband is such that she has reasonable 
grounds for her reluctance to move beyond the proximity of 
her relatives, or because the new home will be inferior to the 
old home, or if she can justify her refusal on the grounds that 
she does not wish to move from a town to a village or vice 
versa (Sh. Ar., EH 75:2; PDR 1, 2, loc. cit. 3:161, 163). 

These rules do not apply in their entirety to Erez Israel 
vis-a-vis other countries, nor to Jerusalem vis-a-vis other 
places in Erez Israel. In such cases the rule is that a spouse who 
genuinely prefers as his place of residence Erez Israel to any 
other country, or Jerusalem to any other place in Erez Israel, 
need not bow to the wishes of the other spouse. In effect, 
therefore, the law favors the party genuinely seeking to settle 
in Erez Israel or Jerusalem, or refusing to depart therefrom, 
even if, for example, this should entail the loss of better eco- 
nomic opportunities elsewhere, unless there is reason to fear 
that in Erez Israel or in Jerusalem they might become in need 
of charity (Sh. Ar., EH 75:3, 4; Pithei Teshuvah, ibid., 6; PDR, 
5:20, 36, 66). However, if settling in Erez Israel involves any 
danger for the parties, neither spouse may compel the other to 
do so (Tos. to Ket. 110b, s.v. “hu Omer laalot: Sh. Ar., EH 75:5; 
for a contrary opinion, cf. Tur, EH 75; see also PDR 5:20). 

The husband likewise determines the place of the dwell- 
ing within the town or village, but each of the parties must 
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comply with the other’s request to move to another dwelling 
and cannot refuse to do so on the ground that he or she is 
not particular about the matters complained of by the other 
spouse, provided only that the request is genuine and justi- 
fied in the circumstances, e.g., on the grounds that neighbors 
are habitually insulting, or that they are given to prostitu- 
tion, or to desecration of the Sabbath, and the like (Yad, Ishut 
13:15; Sh. Ar., EH 74:11-12). If the wife refuses, in defiance of 
these rules, to accede to her husband’s just demands concern- 
ing their place of residence, she is liable to forfeit her right to 
maintenance since she is only entitled thereto as long as she 
lives with him; moreover she is likely to be considered a more- 
det (see below) and may eventually be obliged to accept a bill 
of *divorce (Sh. Ar., EH 75:4, PDR, 3:161, 163, 164; 5:20, 23-28; 
6:5, 9). Similarly, upon the husband’s unreasonable refusal 
to accede to his wife's just demand to continue living in Erez 
Israel, he may be ordered to provide maintenance for her - 
even though they live apart - and eventually to grant her a 
divorce with payment of her ketubbah; and if necessary, she 
may also demand an injunction restraining him from going 
abroad (PDR 5:20, 24, 29, 36, 57-59, 66). 


COHABITATION. The husband's duty to cohabit with his wife 
stems from biblical law (Ex. 21:10) and he is obliged to do so 
according to his physical abilities and in so far as it is possible 
for him, having regard to the requirements of his occupation 
(Yad, Ishut 14:1, 2; Sh. Ar., EH 76:1-3). If he is unable to fulfill 
this duty the wife is entitled to demand a divorce (Yad, Ishut 
14:7; Sh. Ar., EH 76:11) unless there are reasonable prospects, 
on the strength of medical evidence, that he may be cured of 
his disability (PDR 1:85—89; 3:84—89; see also *Divorce). 
Mored (“rebellious” husband). A husband who refuses, 
without justifiable reason, to cohabit with his wife is called a 
mored (Ket. 63a; Yad, Ishut 14:15), but he is not so regarded 
if he refuses to fulfill his other obligations toward her (ibid. 
and Maggid Mishneh, Ishut 14:15; Bah, EH 77). Proof that her 
husband is a mored entitles the wife to demand that he be 
obliged to grant her a divorce, and if necessary, that he be 
compelled to do so (on the distinction, see *Divorce). As long 
as the husband persists in his refusal to cohabit with his wife, 
she is entitled to demand that the amount of her ketubbah be 
increased from week to week, as may be determined by the 
court and to receive the increased ketubbah upon the grant of 
the divorce (Ket., Yad, and Maggid Mishneh, ibid; Sh. Ar., EH 
77:1). In such event the wife’s remedy is not necessarily lim- 
ited to seeking a divorce - lest the husband be enabled thus 
indirectly to compel his wife to a divorce - she may alterna- 
tively demand that her husband be obliged to pay her main- 
tenance only without prejudicing thereby her right to receive 
the increased ketubbah when later seeking a divorce (Sh. Ar., 
EH 77:1; Piskei ha-Rosh Ket. ch. 5:32). The husband will not be 
regarded as a mored when he can adduce facts in support of 
his plea that his wife is repulsive to him, and declares that he 
is ready and willing to give her a divorce forthwith, with pay- 
ment of her ketubbah; the wife's refusal to accept a divorce in 
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such circumstances relieves the husband of all his obligations 
toward her, including that of maintenance (Resp. Rosh 42:1; 
PDR 5:292, 296, 297). 

Moredet (“rebellious” wife). The wife is similarly regarded 
as a moredet only when she persistently refuses to cohabit with 
her husband (Ket. 63a., Yad and Maggid Mishneh, Ishut 14:8; 
Sh. Ar., EH 77:2), but not when she refuses to fulfill any of her 
other marital duties (Sh. Ar. EH 77:2 and Bah EH 77). The 
moredet falls into two categories: firstly, that of a wife who re- 
fuses to cohabit with her husband because of anger or a quar- 
rel or for other reasons offering no legal justification; secondly, 
that of a wife who refuses to cohabit with her husband because 
she cannot bring herself to have sexual relations with him and 
can satisfy the court that this is for genuine reasons, which 
impel her to seek a divorce - even with forfeiture of her ke- 
tubbah. In both cases the moredet immediately loses her right 
to maintenance (Sh. Ar., EH 77:2; PDR 6:33, 42) and, in conse- 
quence thereof, her husband loses the right to her handiwork 
(see below) since he is only entitled to this in consideration 
of her maintenance, i.e., only if she is actually maintained by 
him (Rema, EH 77:2; and see below). Ultimately, the moredet 
also stands to lose her ketubbah and the husband will be enti- 
tled to demand a divorce, but this depends on conditions that 
differ according to the category of moredet and in this regard 
the halakhah underwent various developments. 

So far as the first category of moredet is concerned, it 
was laid down in the Mishnah that her ketubbah shall be di- 
minished from week to week until nothing remains and that 
thereafter her husband shall be entitled to divorce her without 
ketubbah (Ket. 63a). Later, as a means of inducing the wife to 
desist from her “rebellion,” it was provided that a procedure 
be adopted of having certain warnings issued by the court as 
well as public announcements made, and, on the wife's disre- 
garding a final warning that her continued “rebellion” would 
render her liable to forfeiture of her ketubbah, the court could 
declare her a moredet, entailing the immediate forfeiture of 
her ketubbah and the acquisition by her husband of the right 
to divorce her forthwith. In the period of the later amoraim 
it was further prescribed that only after persisting in her re- 
fusal to cohabit with her husband for not less than 12 months 
would the moredet finally lose her ketubbah and the husband 
become entitled to divorce her (Ket. 63b; Yad, Ishut 14:9-11; 
Tur and Beit Yosef, EH 77; Sh. Ar., EH 77:2). This appears to be 
the halakhah at the present time (see PDR 6:33, 325). 

In the case of the other category of moredet (i.e., on a plea 
of incompatibility, when accepted by the court), the procedure 
of warnings and announcements was regarded as being inap- 
propriate and inapplicable since “the wife should not be urged 
to have sexual relations with a person whom she finds repul- 
sive” (Yad, Ishut 14:8; PDR 6:5, 12, 18). Hence, in this case, the 
husband was at first considered entitled, according to her own 
wish, to give his wife an immediate divorce, without payment 
of her ketubbah, because she herself had desired this by her 
waiver of the ketubbah and, as a moredet, she is anyhow not 
entitled to her ketubbah (Ket. 63b: Sh. Ar., EH 77:2). In later 
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times, however, the scholars regulated that even concerning 
this category of moredet the husband is not entitled to divorce 
her immediately, but only after the lapse of 12 months after 
a warning by the court that she might forfeit her ketubbah. 
This regulation aimed at enabling the wife to reconsider her 
attitude in the event that her rebelliousness had been due to 
sudden anger which she later regretted (Ket. 63b). Her failure 
to repent within those 12 months would then entitle the hus- 
band to divorce her without ketubbah but the wife's plea that 
her husband is “repulsive” to her does not give her the right to 
demand that her husband be adjudged to grant her a divorce. 
Maimonides’ opinion (Ishut 14:8) that on the strength of the 
aforesaid plea, the husband might even be compelled to di- 
vorce his wife without delay - since “she is not like a captive 
to have to submit to intercourse with someone repulsive to 
her” - was not accepted by the majority of the authorities and 
a takkanah to a similar effect from the geonic period (known 
as the dina de-metivta, i.e., “law of the academies”) was re- 
garded as an emergency measure intended only for those gen- 
erations and not as established halakhah (Resp. Rosh no. 43:6, 
8; Sefer Teshuvot ha-Rashba ha-Meyuhasot le-ha-Rambanno. 
138; Rema EH 77:2, 3). 

Since the wife only forfeits her ketubbah in the event that 
she does not desist from her rebellion within the prescribed 
period of 12 months, all her rights and duties on the strength 
of the ketubbah - save with regard to her maintenance and 
her handiwork - remain valid during the same period, since 
“the ketubbah conditions are as the ketubbah itself? If in con- 
sequence of the wife’s rebellion she is divorced by her husband, 
she will anyway be entitled to receive her nikhsei melog (prop- 
erty which never ceases to remain in her ownership but the 
usufruct whereof is enjoyed by the husband (see *Dowry) but 
special halakhot exist concerning her nikhsei zon u-varzel (see 
Beit Shemuel and Helkat Mehokek at concl. of 77). 


THE “MAIN” (IKKAR) KETUBBAH. See *Ketubbah. 


MEDICAL CARE. The medical expenses incurred in case of 
the wife's illness must be borne by her husband, since these 
form part of her maintenance: “medical care in time of illness 
is as necessary to a person as is sustenance” (Ket. 4:9 and Rashi 
Ket. 51a s.v. “hayyav lerapeot”). Hence, questions such as the 
scope of this obligation of the husband and whether and to 
what extent he is obliged to defray debts incurred by the wife 
in seeking a cure for her illness are governed by the same laws 
as those pertaining to her maintenance. 


RANSOM FROM CAPTIVITY. The husband is obliged to pro- 
vide the money and to perform any other act required to re- 
deem his wife from captivity (Ket. 4:9 and 52a; Sh. Ar., EH 
78:1). “Captivity” in this context is not confined to the case 
of actual captivity of the wife in time of war, but embraces all 
circumstances in which she is prevented, as a result of the re- 
striction of her freedom, from living with her husband, e.g., 
where husband and wife are separated as a result of persecu- 
tion or war and thereafter the husband succeeds in reach- 
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ing Erez Israel while his wife is stranded in a country from 
which she is not free to depart. If in such circumstances the 
payment of money will enable the wife to leave that coun- 
try and join her husband, it is his duty to pay the required 
amount, even if it should exceed the amount of her ketub- 
bah, because in general the husband’s duty is to ransom his 
wife with all the means at his disposal: “his wife is as his own 
self” (Yad, Ishut 14:19; Rema EH 78:2; Ha-Gra, EH 78, n. 4). In 
consideration of this duty the husband is entitled to the usu- 
fruct of his wife's property. The husband cannot be relieved 
of this duty by his wife's waiver of her right to be ransomed - 
even if the parties should so agree prior to their marriage - 
lest she become assimilated among the gentiles (Sh. Ar., EH 
69:5). 


BURIAL. Itis the husband's duty to bear the costs of his wife's 
burial and all related expenses such as those necessary for 
erecting a tombstone, etc. (Sh. Ar., EH 89:1). Since this duty 
is imposed on the husband as one of the ketubbah conditions 
and not by virtue of the laws of succession, he must bear these 
costs out of his personal property without regard to the ques- 
tion whether, and to what extent, his deceased wife had con- 
tributed a dowry or left an estate in his favor (Beit Shemuel 
89, n. 1). If such burial costs are defrayed by third parties, e.g. 
by the hevra kaddisha, in fulfilling the mitzvah of burying the 
dead, in the husband's absence or upon his own refusal to do 
so, the husband will be liable to refund the amount expended 
to the parties concerned (Sh. Ar., EH 89:2). 


SUPPORT OF THE WIDOW FROM THE ESTATE OF HER DE- 
CEASED HUSBAND. See *Widow. 


SUPPORT OF THE MINOR DAUGHTERS OF THE MARRIAGE 
FROM THE ESTATE OF THEIR DECEASED FATHER. See *Par- 
ent and Child (Legal Aspects). 


INHERITANCE BY THE SONS OF THE MARRIAGE OF THEIR 
MOTHER'S KETUBBAH, OVER AND ABOVE THEIR PORTION 
IN THE ESTATE OF THEIR FATHER 

This takkanah, known as the ketubbat benin dikhrin (i.e., 
ketubbah of male children), refers to a condition of the ketub- 
bah whereby the husband agrees that his wife's ketubbah and 
dowry, which he - as by law he is her only heir (see *Succes- 
sion; and see Right of Inheritance, below) - would inherit if 
she predeceased him, shall, upon his own death, pass to the 
sons of the marriage only and this over and above and sepa- 
rately from the share of these sons in the rest of their father’s 
estate shared equally by them with the sons of any other mar- 
riage contracted by him (Ket. 4:10 and 52b; Sh. Ar., EH 111). 
This takkanah, designed to ensure that the wife’s property 
would remain for her sons only, was aimed at influencing the 
bride's father to give her, upon her marriage, a share of his 
property equaling that which his sons would get; however, 
since it anyway became customary for fathers to give their 
daughters such a share of their property, the need for including 
a specific undertaking of this kind in the ketubbah-deed fell 
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away, and therefore by geonic times it was already recognized 
that the takkanah had become obsolete (Rema, EH 111:16). 


The Husband’s Rights 

MAASEH YADEHA (“the wifes handiwork’). It is the wife’s 
duty to do all such household work as is normally performed 
by women enjoying a standard of living and social standing 
similar to that of the spouse all in accordance with local cus- 
tom. Also applicable is the rule that “the wife goes up with 
him, but does not go down with him,’ ie., she is not obliged 
to do the kind of work that was not customarily done by the 
woman in her family circle prior to her marriage, although 
according to the husband’s standard women used to do it, 
while at the same time she is entitled to benefit from the fact 
that her husband enjoys a higher standard of living than that 
to which she was accustomed prior to the marriage, so that 
she is not obliged to do work which is not normally done by 
women enjoying the husband’s (higher) standard of living 
even if she used to do it prior to her marriage (Ket. 59a—61b; 
Sh. Ar., EH 80:1, 10). The expenses incurred by the husband 
in hiring domestic help due to the fact that the wife, although 
able to perform them, willfully refuses to perform the duties 
devolving on her, as described, must be refunded by the wife 
and may also be deducted by the husband from her mainte- 
nance (Sh. Ar. ibid; Helkat Mehokekn. 80, 27). According to 
these rules, the question must also be decided as to whether, 
and to what extent, the wife is obliged to suckle or look after 
the infant children of the marriage, since this duty is imposed 
on her not as the mother of the children but as the wife of 
their father (Sh. Ar., EH 80:6-8). Hence a divorced woman is 
exempt from this duty, with the result that her former hus- 
band - who as father always bears sole responsibility for the 
maintenance of their children (see Parent and *Child) - must 
compensate her for her efforts, if she nevertheless looks after 
them, in addition to bearing the expenses involved (Sh. Ar., 
EH 82:5; PDR, 1:118, 119; 2:3-8). 

The wife is not liable for damage caused by her in the 
home - e.g., in respect of broken utensils - whether or not oc- 
casioned in the course of fulfillment of her duties (Yad, Ishut 
21:9, Sh. Ar., EH 80:17 and Helkat Mehokek 80 n. 29). The pur- 
pose of this halakhah is to preserve matrimonial harmony, 
since otherwise “matrimonial harmony will cease, because 
the wife in taking excessive care will refrain from most of her 
duties and quarreling will result” (Yad, loc. cit.). 

The question whether the earnings of the wife from her 
own exertions (yegia kappeha), in talmudic language haadafah 
(“surplus”), and, if she exerts herself more than usual, “surplus 
resulting from undue exertion,’ are in the nature of maaseh 
yadeha and so belong to her husband, is a disputed one - both 
in the Talmud (Ket. 65b and Rashi thereto s.v. haadafah; 66a) 
and in the codes (Yad, Ishut 21:2 and Sh. Ar., EH 80:1 as against 
the Tur, ibid., and other codes; PDR, 1:81, 90-94). In the light 
of this dispute the husband has no right to demand that his 
wife should go out to earn, nor that she should make over 
any such earnings to him; on the other hand, since some of 
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the authorities are of the opinion that the husband does have 
this right - thus possibly entitling him to set off such earnings 
against her maintenance — he will not be ordered to pay her 
maintenance in so far as her earnings suffice for this purpose 
(see Kim Li; Bah EH 80; PDR, 1:94, 118; 2:220, 226). 

The husband's right to his wife’s handiwork is granted to 
him in return for his duty to maintain her and in consider- 
ation of this, and is only available to him upon his actually dis- 
charging this duty (Ket. 47b, 58b, 107b; Sh. Ar., EH 69:4). The 
rule is that the wife's right to maintenance is primary, taking 
precedence over his right to her handiwork and existing even 
when she is unable to work, e.g., on account of illness (Ket. 
58b; Rashi ad loc. s.v. mezonei ikkar). On the other hand, the 
husband loses the right to his wife’s handiwork if for any rea- 
son whatsoever she does not actually receive her maintenance 
from him, whether on account of his refusal to provide it or 
because according to law she has forfeited her right to such 
maintenance, e.g., because she is a moredet (Rema EH 77; 2; 
Baer Heitev, EH 80, n. 1). On the strength of the above rule, 
the wife, by her independent will, is able, by waiving the right 
of maintenance, to deprive her husband of his right to her 
handiwork (“I am not maintained, nor shall I do any handi- 
work...” Ket. 58b), a worthwhile step for her if she should earn 
more than the amount of her maintenance. The husband, on 
the other hand, cannot deprive his wife of her right to main- 
tenance by waiving his right to her handiwork, nor may he 
demand that she go out to earn the cost of her maintenance 
(“Spend your handiwork for your maintenance,’ Ket. 58b; Sh. 
Ar., EH 69:4; Beit Shemuel 69, n. 4). 


FINDS OF THE WIFE. The husband is entitled to the finds or 
chance gains of his wife (Ket. 65b-66a; Sh. Ar., EH 84). 


USUFRUCT OF THE WIFE'S PROPERTY. See *Dowry. 


RIGHT OF INHERITANCE. Jewish law decrees that the hus- 
band is the sole heir of his wife — to the absolute exclusion of 
everyone else, including her children - as regards all property 
of whatever kind in her estate, including the part in respect 
whereof he had no usufruct during her lifetime. However, the 
wife is not an heir to her husband’s estate (BB 8:1 and 111b; Yad, 
Nahalot 1:8; Ishut 22:1; Sh. Ar., EH 90:1); instead she has the 
right to claim maintenance and lodging from his estate for as 
long as she remains a widow. The husband inherits only the 
property actually owned by his wife at her death but not the 
property which is only contingently then due to her in certain 
circumstances, e.g., if she had been a contingent heir to her 
father but predeceased him (BB 113a; Sh. Ar, loc. cit.). The in- 
heritance of the husband also embraces property sold by the 
wife subsequent to their marriage, since his right of inheri- 
tance comes into existence upon their marriage and therefore 
any sale of her property is only valid to the extent that it is 
not prejudicial to his right, i.e., only if he should predecease 
her or if they become divorced and she retains ownership of 
her property (Maim. Yad, Ishut 22:7; Sh. Ar., EH 90:9; see also 
*Dowry). The husband's right to inherit his wife’s estate is co- 
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extensive with the existence of a valid marriage between them 
at the time of her death, and remains effective even if the mar- 
riage between them was prohibited, e.g., between a priest and 
a divorcee (see Marriage, *Prohibited), and even if the hus- 
band had wished to divorce his wife but was prevented from 
doing so, whether for lack of time or on account of the decree 
of Rabbenu Gershom (see *Divorce; Main. Yad, Nahalot 1:8; 
Ishut 22:4; Sh. Ar., EH 90:1; Baer Heitev, ibid., n. 1). 


Contracting out of the Law 

All the above-mentioned rights and duties of the parties flow 
from the law. There is, however, no obstacle to an agreement 
between the parties to regulate their legal relationship with 
regard to monetary matters to another effect, provided that 
this is not in conflict with any general principles of the hala- 
khah. 

The rule is that “in a matter of mamon one’ stipulation is 
valid? i.e., in matters of civil law the law does not restrict the 
freedom of contract and one may even stipulate contrary to 
biblical law (R. Judah, Kid. 19b; Sh. Ar., EH 38:5; 69:6). Hence 
the parties may come to an agreement stipulating therein 
terms and conditions whereby they forego certain pecuniary 
rights and obligations they are entitled to against each other 
according to law, provided that the agreement is express and 
in compliance with the legal provisions concerning the mak- 
ing of such an agreement or condition. In particular, and by 
way of an express agreement for the renunciation (silluk) of 
their rights, a husband and wife may effect a complete sepa- 
ration of their rights as to their respective properties so as 
to deprive the husband of the usufruct of his wife's property 
and of the right to inherit from her. It should be noted that 
such an agreement will lack validity prior to the creation of 
any legal tie between the parties with reference to the rights 
in question, because until then such rights constitute “some- 
thing that is not yet in existence” (davar she-lo ba la-olam; see 
*Contract) and therefore cannot be the subject of a legal dis- 
position; nor is such an agreement possible after full acquisi- 
tion of the said rights, since a right once acquired cannot be 
conferred on another by renunciation but only by way of its 
transfer or assignment. Hence the above-mentioned renuncia- 
tion agreement must be effected after the kiddushin but prior 
to the nissu’in ceremony (see *Marriage), since at this stage 
the pecuniary rights are considered already to be “something 
in existence” but they are not yet fully acquired by the parties 
(see PDR I, 289-313; Beit Yaakov, EH 92:7). Since the custom 
at the present time is for the kiddushin and nissu’in ceremo- 
nies to be united and performed one after the other without 
interruption, it is necessary, if the parties should wish to effect 
the said renunciation, that the marriage ceremony be inter- 
rupted upon completion of the kiddushin to enable the par- 
ties to sign the renunciation deed, and then only to proceed 
with the nissu’in ceremony. 

As said above, only with regard to monetary matters is 
such an agreement valid. Therefore, an agreement whereby 
the wife undertakes to waive her right to cohabitation is of 
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no effect since the corresponding duty of the husband is im- 
posed on him by biblical law and does not involve a matter of 
mamon; hence the wife may always repudiate such an agree- 
ment and demand that her husband fulfill his duty to cohabit 
with her (Yad, Ishut 12:2, 7; Sh. Ar., EH 69:6, Helkat Mehokek 
69, n. 10). On the other hand, the wife’s duty to cohabit with 
her husband is not imposed on her by biblical law as such, 
but is merely a consequence of the husband’s right to cohabi- 
tation by virtue of the marriage, which right he may waive. 
Hence an agreement between the spouses whereby the wife 
is released from this duty but without any waiver of her rights 
is valid, and she will not be considered a moredet if, in reli- 
ance upon such agreement, she should refuse to cohabit with 
her husband; neither will her right to maintenance and 
other pecuniary rights be affected (Pithei Teshuvah, EH 134, 
n. 9). 

Also invalid is a condition depriving the wife of her 
“main” ketubbah — even though her right to the ketubbah is a 
matter of mamon - since a marital life in which the wife re- 
mains without her “main” ketubbah is considered “cohabita- 
tion for the sake of prostitution” (Ket. 5:1) and “it is forbid- 
den for a man to remain with his wife for even one hour if 
she has no ketubbah” (Yad, Ishut 10:10). Depriving the wife 
of her “main” ketubbah, or the diminution thereof below the 
statutory minimum, is prejudicial to the very existence of the 
marriage and cohabitation in such circumstances is consid- 
ered as tantamount to prostitution; hence a condition of this 
kind relates to davar she-be-issur (a matter of a ritual law pro- 
hibition) and not to a davar she-be-mamon, and accordingly 
it is invalid (Yad, Ishut 12:8; Sh. Ar., EH 69:6). 

The husband's right to inherit from his wife, which flows 
from the law upon the celebration of the marriage, likewise 
cannot be stipulated away during the subsistence of the mar- 
riage. Upon the celebration of the marriage the husband forth- 
with acquires the status of heir designate to his wife's estate and 
although this is calculated eventually to afford the husband 
rights of a monetary (mamon) nature it creates a legal status 
and as such cannot be the subject matter of a waiver of stipu- 
lation aimed at annulling it (Yad, Ishut 12:9; Sh. Ar., ibid.). Any 
such waiver or stipulation, in order to be valid, has therefore 
to be effected after kiddushin and prior to nissu’in (Yad, Ishut 
23:5-7, and Maggid Mishneh thereto; Sh. Ar., EH 69:5, 7; 92:7, 
8). For further particulars concerning freedom of stipulation 
between husband and wife, see *Contract. 


In the State of Israel 

The halakhah is generally followed so far as the particulars 
of the marital rights and duties are concerned. However, the 
husband's right to inherit from his wife is governed by the Suc- 
cession Law, 5725 — 1965, in terms whereof — as also formerly 
in terms of the Succession Ordinance, 1923-34 - one spouse 
inherits from the other along with the latter’s descendants (in 
the case of intestate succession), in the prescribed proportions 
(sec. 11). The inheritance rights of the spouses are governed 
solely by the provisions of the above law and the rabbinical 
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courts must also adjudicate in accordance therewith, save 
when all the interested parties agree, in writing, to the juris- 
diction of the rabbinical court and provided that the rights 
of a minor or a person lacking legal capacity who is party to 
the estate shall not be less than those afforded him under the 
above law (sec. 148, 155). 

[Ben-Zion (Benno) Schereschewsky] 


The Right of a “Rebellious” Husband (Mored) to the 
Proceeds of His Wife’s Property and to Her Earnings 
Does a husband who is a mored (i.e., fails to discharge his 
marital obligations) retain his right to his wife’s earnings and 
the proceeds from her property? There is a halakhic dispute 
regarding this question. 

According to one view, the husband is given the rights 
to his wife's handiwork and the proceeds of her property so 
long as he acts as a husband. If, however, he is a “rebellious 
husband” (mored), and fails to fulfill his duty to cohabit with 
his wife, he forfeits his right to her earnings and property in- 
come. Just as the rebellious wife (moredet) forfeits her mon- 
etary rights against her husband, while he retains his rights 
regarding her (apart from the right to her earnings), the re- 
bellious husband forfeits his monetary rights from his wife, 
whereas she retains her rights regarding him (Beit Yaakov on 
Even Ha-Ezer 90. 5; File 5742/112, 12 PDR 311, the Rabbinical 
Court of Appeals; File 5712/866, 2 PDR 262, 271ff,, the Rabbini- 
cal Court of Appeals). According to another view, this opin- 
ion was valid until the herem (ban) of Rabbenu Gershom was 
enacted (see *Divorce), forbidding the husband to divorce his 
wife against her will. However, since the herem, the rebellious 
husband continues to be entitled to his wife's earnings and 
proceeds of her property. The reason for this is that the rule 
by which the mored forfeits his monetary rights to his wife's 
handiwork and income from property derives from another 
rule, whereby the rebellious husband loses his right to inherit 
his wife (Rema, at EH 90.5). The basis for this halakhah is that 
a rebellious husband is treated as one who is about to divorce 
his wife, a fact considered sufficient to sever the conjugal bond 
between the husband and the wife, which is the source of his 
right to inherit her. 

According to this approach, after the enactment of the 
herem of Rabbenu Gershom, the husband cannot divorce his 
wife against her will; hence, the fact that he is rebellious does 
not automatically categorize him as a husband about to di- 
vorce his wife, insofar as that decision is not solely at his dis- 
cretion. In any event, the rebellious husband does not lose his 
right to inherit his wife, nor does he lose his right to her handi- 
work and property income (File 5712/2921, 1 PDR 239, 246-7, 
the Regional Rabbinical Court of Tel Aviv-Jaffa). 

According to the other opinion, there is a reciprocity be- 
tween the rights of the husband and the rights of the wife and, 
since the rebellious husband remains liable to fulfill all of his 
obligations to his wife, the wife too remains liable to execute 
all of her obligations to him, including her handiwork and 
proceeds from her property (5712/2921, ibid, 245). 
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This dispute is particularly important in those cases in 
which the wife sues for maintenance from her husband, where 
the claimant wife works to support herself or has income-gen- 
erating property. According to the first opinion, the husband 
is required to pay her maintenance, and the profits from her 
earnings or property are irrelevant to this obligation. Ac- 
cording to the second view, her earnings or property income 
should be deducted, in accordance with the general rule in 
maintenance claims (regarding deduction of her earnings 
from her maintenance, see infra; regarding deduction of in- 
come from her property from her maintenance, see * Dowry), 
and if her earnings or property income exceed the level of her 
maintenance, the husband is entitled to the balance. 

It would seem that this matter ought to be decided ac- 
cording to the rule that money may not be taken away from 
its possessor. In other words, where there is a halakhic dispute 
among the decisors, the litigant wishing to claim money from 
another bears the burden of proof, and the litigant in posses- 
sion of the money can argue that the halakhah follows the 
opinion of those decisors whose rulings are favorable to him. 
Accordingly, the wife cannot demand that her husband pay an 
amount equal to her earnings or the proceeds of her property, 
but rather only the excess, if such exists, between this sum and 
the sum to which she is entitled as maintenance. If, however, 
her earnings or property income should exceed the amount 
to which she is entitled in terms of maintenance, the wife is 
considered the possessor of such excess and the husband does 
not have any right to it (File 5736/2944, 11 PDR 193, 208, the 
District Rabbinical Court of Tel Aviv-Jaffa; File 5736/13627, 11 
PDR 89, the District Rabbinical Court of Tel Aviv-Jaffa). 


Deducting the Wife’s Earnings from her Maintenance: 
Decisions of the Supreme Court 

Regarding a woman who has income from her own work, and 
who sued for maintenance from her husband, the Supreme 
Court ruled, in accordance with Jewish law and the decisions 
of the Rabbinical courts, that her income should be deducted 
from the amount her husband owes her for her maintenance, 
and the husband must pay the balance between the wife's 
earnings and the amount of the maintenance payments, to 
the extent that the amount of maintenance is greater than the 
amount of the wife's earnings (cA 63/69 Yosef v. Yosef, 23(1) 
PD 804; FH 23/69 Yosef v. Yosef, 24(1) PD 792). In principle 
the husband cannot force his wife to work in order to sup- 
port herself and, accordingly, the Supreme Court ruled that, 
insofar as the wife does not earn her own living, the husband 
is obligated to pay the full amount of her maintenance, even 
if the wife worked in the past and has stopped working (ca 
687/83 Mazor et al. v. Mazor, 38(3) PD 29; per Justice Shoshana 
Netanyahu). 

The rule that the wife is entitled to the full amount of 
maintenance even if she worked in the past has been harshly 
criticized. It is claimed that this rule encourages women to stop 
working, so as not to deduct their income from the amount of 
maintenance owed by the husband. The duty of paying main- 
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tenance thus becomes a tool wielded by the wife to exert eco- 
nomic pressure on the husband to give her a speedy get, so as 
to exempt himself from his maintenance obligation. This rule 
reflects and even perpetuates the stereotype of the dependent 
wife, inasmuch as the termination of her work is likely to jeop- 
ardize her ability to return to the work force following the di- 
vorce, which in turn injures her economically and denies her 
the opportunity of recovering emotionally after the crisis of 
the divorce by going out to work. While this rule does provide 
an important means of exerting pressure on recalcitrant hus- 
bands who refuse to give a get to their wives, it is argued that 
the resultant damage to the woman is grave, and that other 
solutions to the problem of refusal to grant a get should be 
found and implemented (see *Divorce). 

Notwithstanding this, in a number of cases the Supreme 
Court ruled that, where it is apparent that the wife is able to 
work, but deliberately refrains from doing so as part of her 
“strategy” in the divorce proceedings, her maintenance pay- 
ment is to be reduced by an amount corresponding to her 
earning power (CA 6136/93 Bikel v. Bikel and ca 5930/93 Padan 
v. Padan; per Justice Meir Shamgar). The rabbinical court is- 
sued a similar ruling (File 5715/8005, 14 PDR 212, the Regional 
Rabbinical Court in Haifa). Nevertheless, it would seem that 
the question of deducting the wife's “earning potential” still 
awaits a definitive Supreme Court ruling (cA 4316/96 Ploni v. 
Ploni, 52(1) PD 394). 

[Menachem Elon (24 ed.)] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: LS. Zuri, Mishpat ha-Talmud, 2 (1921), 79-87; 
Gulak, Yesodei, 1 (1922), 36f.; 4 (1922), 53, 59 n. 1, 116, 144; Gulak, 
Ozar, 23-25, 53f., 59-67; A. Gulak, in: Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri, 2 (1926/27), 
266; idem, in: Zeitschrift fuer vergleichende Rechtswissenschaft, 47 
(1932/33), 241-55; J. Epstein, in: Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri, 4 (1932/33), 
125-34; S. Eliezri, in: Sinai, Sefer Yovel (1958), 338-43; ET, 1 (1951°), 
224-6; 4 (1952), 69-78, 80-88, 91-95; 7 (1956), 61-63; Z. Warhaftig, 
in: Divrei ha-Congress ha-Olami ha-Revi’i le-Maddaei ha-Yahadut, 
1 (1967), 189-94; abstract in Engl.: ibid., Eng. Sect., 267f. B. Schere- 
shewsky, Dinei Mishpahah (1993*), 97-146, 171-215; M. Elon, Hakikah 
Datit... (1967), 42-44, 161, 167-9; idem in: ILR, 4 (1969), 134f., 137. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Elon, Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri (1988), 1:110, 
112, 188, 465ff., 468, 469, 472ff., 516, 537, 538ff., 541ff., 635, 637, 653, 
671, 677ff., 681, 683; 3:1339, 1499ff., 1526ff.; idem, Jewish Law (1994), 
1:124, 126, 211; 2:568, 571, 572, 575ff., 628, 654, 655ff., 658ff., 787, 789, 
808, 828ff., 835ff., 840, 842ff.; 4:1599, 1785ff, 1816 ff.; M. Elon and B. 
Lifshitz, Mafteah ha-Sheelot ve-ha-Teshuvot shel Hakhmei Sefarad u- 
Zefon Afrikah (legal digest) (1986) 1:36-47, 170-73; B. Lifshitz and E. 
Shochetman, Mafteah ha-Sheelot ve-ha-Teshuvot shel Hakhmei Ashke- 
naz, Zarefat ve-Italyah (legal digest) (1997), 28-33, 111-114; A. Rosen- 
Tzvi, Dinei ha-Mishpahah bein Kodesh le-Hol (1990), 297, 419, 422; A. 
Westereich, “Aliyata u-Shehikatah shel Illat ha-Moredet,” in: Shenaton 
ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri, vol. 21, 123. 


HUSHAI THE ARCHITE (Heb. 72987 °W1n), biblical figure 
listed in 1 Chronicles 27:33 as holding the office of “the king’s 
friend” under David. In 11 Samuel 15:37; 16:17 he is referred to 
as “David's friend” Hushai figures prominently in the story of 
the rebellion of *Absalom. At the time of David’s flight from 
Jerusalem, Hushai, deeply grieved and wearing the traditional 
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rent garments and ashes, sought to join David’s company on 
the Mount of Olives, to which they had fled when Jerusalem's 
capitulation to Absalom appeared inevitable. David, how- 
ever, persuaded Hushai to return and offer his allegiance to 
Absalom, so that he might defeat the counsels of *Ahitho- 
phel, David's adviser, and that he might supply information 
to David (11 Sam. 15:32-37). Hushai, accepted as a loyal ad- 
viser by Absalom, successfully opposed Ahithophel’s plan to 
pursue and attack David immediately, proposing instead that 
Absalom mass his forces and attack David in person. Hav- 
ing thus afforded David time to escape, Hushai sent word to 
David through his couriers, the sons of the priests *Abiathar 
and *Zadok, to cross the Jordan immediately (11 Sam. 17:5-16). 
Although no more is heard of Hushai himself, Baana son of 
Hushai, one of the prefects of Solomon listed in 1 Kings 4:16, 
is probably his son. 

The term “the Archite” indicates that Hushai belongs to 
the clan named in Joshua 16:2-3 as dwelling in the vicinity of 
Ataroth, on the border between Ephraim and Benjamin. The 
name Hushai itself is most probably a short form of the name 


Ahishai, Ahushai. 
[Tikva S. Frymer] 


In the Aggadah 
Various interpretations are given to the epithet “The Archite.” 
According to one opinion it was because he was one of David's 
highest officials (from the Greek arché, “chief of government”); 
according to another it is the name of his birthplace; and oth- 
ers that he was so called “because through him the house of 
David was to be put on a firm footing, and through him the 
house of David was to be kept in good repair,’ the word JX in 
Aramaic meaning to keep in good order (Mid. Ps. 3:3). After 
Absalom’s rebellion, David wished to serve an idol, in order 
that people should attribute his public disgrace to Divine pun- 
ishment for this sin, and not think that God had punished him 
without cause. Hushai, however, pointed out to David that his 
punishment had, in fact, already been foretold, in the Scrip- 
tures. Although David had been permitted to marry Absalom’s 
mother (Maacah), who was a captive slave, he had failed to 
take note of the fact that the passage immediately following 
the biblical permission to do so speaks of the dishonest and 
rebellious son (Deut. 21:18) to teach the lesson that this was 
the natural issue of such a marriage (Sanh. 1074). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: de Vaux, Anc Isr, 122-3; idem, in: RB, 48 
(1939), 403-5; van Selms, in: JNES, 16 (1957), 118-23; Albright, in: BL, 
58 (1939), 179-80; Dupont-Sommer, in: Syria, 24 (1944-45), 42 (Fr.); 
Donner, in: ZAW, 73 (1961), 269-77. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Fox, 
In the Service of the King (2000), 121-28. 


HUSHI’EL BEN ELHANAN (end of 10" and beginning of 
116 centuries), talmudist and founder of talmudic studies in 
N. Africa. Hushiel was a contemporary of Sherira Gaon and 
the father of *Hananel b. Hushiel. He headed the academy of 
*Kairouan, and under him it developed into a center of Torah 
study in North Africa which continued for generations. Infor- 
mation about his life is scanty and obscure. It is known that he 
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was not a native of Kairouan, but opinions are divided as to 
his country of origin - Babylonia, Italy, and Spain have been 
suggested — and as to his reasons for settling there. The view 
most widely held is that he went from Sicily or southern Italy 
(Bari), arrived in Kairouan between 960 and 990, and died 
about 1027. Hushiel was one of “The Four *Captives,” the nar- 
rative of which is given in the Seder ha-Kabbalah of Abraham 
*Ibn Daud. In the *Genizah, however, a letter was discovered 
dating from the end of the 10" century; in it a scholar named 
Hushiel writes to *Shemariah b. Elhanan, also mentioned as 
one of “The Four Captives,” that on his way to meet him he 
was held up in Kairouan where he was awaiting the arrival 
of his son Elhanan. This letter apparently completely under- 
mines the historical veracity of the report of Ibn Daud, and 
also raises the question as to whether the name of his son was 
Elhanan or Hananel. It may be that there were two brothers, 
or that the Hushiel of the Genizah letter is not identical with 
Hushiel b. Elhanan. 

In his yeshivah Hushiel developed new methods of study, 
bringing from Italy the study of the Jerusalem Talmud and 
stressing the importance of this Talmud and of the halakhic 
Midrashim as a source for establishing the halakhah - even 
when it conflicts with the Babylonian Talmud. This trend is 
conspicuous in the teaching of his son Hananel, who is the 
first to cite the Jerusalem Talmud frequently. Such a departure 
could be regarded as “a proclamation of independence, and a 
severance of the dependence upon the academies of Babylon” 
Of the actual teachings of Hushil only little is known from 
various citations scattered in different sources, chiefly in the 
works of *Nissim Gaon. Hushiel was admired by the geonim 
of Babylon, who called him “a man great in wisdom, a mount 
of Torah, and “our lord, the holy teacher, R. Hushiel, first 
among the rabbis.” On his death he was eulogized by *Samuel 
ha-Nagid, who sent Hushiel’s son Hananel a letter of conso- 
lation and an elegy written in Aramaic and also gave instruc- 
tions that memorial services be held in his honor. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Berliner, in: Migdal Chananel (1876), 5-7 
(Ger.); S. Schechter, in: JQR, 11 (1899), 643-50; Weiss, Dor, 4 (1904*), 
235f. Halevy, Dorot, 3 (1923), 283-304; S. Poznanski, in: Festschrift... 
A. Harkavy (1908), 186f., 192-4 (Heb. pt.); S. Eppenstein, Beitraege 
zur Geschichte und Literatur im geonaeischen Zeitalter (1913), 174-953 
J. Mann, in: JQR, 9 (1918/19), 160-79; V. Aptowitzer, in: Zum vierzig- 
jaehrigen Bestehen der Israelitisch-Theologischen Lehranstalt in Wien 
(Jahresbericht 37-39) (1933), 3f., 7-13; idem, in: Sinai, 12 (1943), 107-9; 
Cohen, in: PAAJR, 29 (1960/61), 70-72, 113, 130; M. Margalioth, Hil- 
khot ha-Nagid (1962), 61f.; Hirschberg, Afrikah, index; Abramson, 


Merkazim, index. 
[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


HUSI (Rom. Husi), town in Moldavia, E. Romania. The first 
Jews settled there in the last quarter of the 17" century. The 
oldest tombstone preserved in the Jewish cemetery dates from 
1747. The minute-book of the hevra kaddisha was opened in 
1775. In 1794 the synagogue was rebuilt. In 1806 the bishop 
obtained authorization to settle another group of Jews in the 
locality. David Almogen (1823-1897) from Galicia, who set- 
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tled in Husi in 1866, became municipal physician and wrote 
popular works on medicine. A first attempt was made to or- 
ganize the community in 1882, and in 1910 the formerly in- 
dependent hevra kaddisha, with its revenues, was included in 
the communal framework. 

The Bai B'rith group, founded in 1875, established a pri- 
mary school in 1876, but this could not be maintained because 
of opposition from Orthodox circles which founded a talmud 
torah in 1877. In 1897 the Cultura association was founded, 
which established a school attended by 268 pupils, also sup- 
ported by the community. The Orthodox, however, converted 
the school into a talmud torah in 1901. In 1889 the Jewish mer- 
chants formed 70% of the total merchants in the town. Among 
the rabbis who functioned in Husi were Gedalyah ben Israel 
Halevy, Ephraim Joseph Segal, Mattathias Ezekiel Gutman, 
and Nahum Shemaryahu Schechter. 

The Jewish population numbered 261 (5.2% of the total) 
in 1831, 2,395 in 1859, 4,057 (26.2%) in 1899, and 2,514 (10.4%) 
in 1930. In 1882 there was a *blood libel, and in 1884 restrictive 
measures against the Jewish merchants were instituted. The 
situation was aggravated when the Romanian Brotherhood 
organization was founded after 1900 with the express aim of 
boycotting Jewish traders. In 1911 Ion Zelinsky-Codreanu, 
the father of Corneliu *Zelea-Codreanu, founder of the Iron 
Guard, became a teacher in the secondary school, which re- 
mained a focus of antisemitism between the two world wars. 
In 1927 a Cooperative Bank was organized with the aid of the 
American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, having 400 
members. 

The community was not destroyed during World War 11. 
The Jewish population numbered 2,750 in 1947. A synagogue 
existed in 1969 when there were approximately 60 Jewish fami- 
lies. In 2005, 20 Jews lived in Husi. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Schwarzfeld, Ochire asupra istoriei 
evreilor in Romdnia... (1887), 19; idem; Momente din istoria evreilor 
in Romania... (1889), 7, 8, 39, 70; idem, in: Analele Societatii Istorice 
Juliu Barasch, 2 pt. 1 (1888), 49, 83, 90; Melchisedek, Cronico Husilor 
sia Episcopsei (1869), 393; PK Romanyah, 114-7. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
Puy: E. Feldman, Baalei Melakhah Yehudim be-Moldavyah (1982) 
14, 26, 36-40, 49, 52; G. Platon, in: SAHTR, 3 (1998) 171; J. Geller, 
Zemihatah u-Shekiatah shel Kehillah (1985): 310; FEDROM-Comuni- 
tati evreiesti in Romania (Internet, 2005); I. Kara, in: Buletinul Cen- 
trului, 2(1998), 71. 


[Theodor Lavi / Lucian-Zeev Herscovici (24 ed.)] 


HUSIK, ISAAC (1876-1939), historian of Jewish philoso- 
phy. Born in Vasseutinez (near Kiev), Husik moved in 1888 to 
Philadelphia, where he remained until his death. While still 
young, he came under the influence of Sabato *Morais, rabbi 
of the Spanish-Portuguese community of Philadelphia, and 
was preparing himself for the rabbinate. He abandoned his 
rabbinic studies when he began studying at the University of 
Pennsylvania. From 1898 to 1916 he taught at *Gratz College in 
Philadelphia. He joined the faculty of philosophy of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1911 and was appointed professor 
in 1921. Husik also studied law, which was helpful to him in 
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his translation of a few works on the philosophy of law from 
German into English, among them Rudolph von Ihering’s 
Zweck im Recht (“Law as a Means to an End”). In 1916 Husik 
published his book A History of Medieval Jewish Philosophy, 
which is an original and systematic scientific review of the 
development of Jewish philosophic thought in the Middle 
Ages. This well-written work has remained popular and use- 
ful. In 1925, Husik was appointed editor of the Jewish Publi- 
cation Society of America. In 1929-30 he published a critical 
edition of Joseph *Albo’s Sefer ha-Ikkarim, with introduction, 
English translation, and notes. A collection of Husik’s essays, 
edited by M.C. Nahm and L. Strauss, was published in 1952 
under the title Philosophical Essays. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.C. Nahm and L. Strauss, Philosophical Es- 
says of Isaac Husik (1952), vii-xli; L. Strauss, in: Iyyun, 2 (1951), 215-233 
J.H. Greenstone in: American Jewish Year Book, 41 (1939), 57-65. 


[Solomon Grayzel] 


°HUSSEIN (Hussayn bin Talal; 1935-1999), king of the Hash- 
emite Kingdom of *Jordan 1953-99; grandson of *Abdullah, 
founder of the kingdom. He was born in Amman and edu- 
cated in Amman, Egypt, and England (Harrow and Sand- 
hurst). Hussein succeeded on the deposition of his father, 
Talal, who was mentally deranged, and, after a period of re- 
gency, ascended the throne on May 2, 1953. He soon won the 
allegiance of the Bedouin tribes which dominated the army. 
However, tension with Israel, unrest among his Palestinian 
subjects, pro-Nasserite agitation, and Egyptian subversion 
threatened the stability of his rule. Popular opposition to the 
king’s pro-Western sympathies and rumors of his intention to 
join the Baghdad Pact culminated, in December 1955, in seri- 
ous rioting, and in March 1956 Hussein dismissed Lt.-Gen. J.B. 
Glubb, the British chief of general staff of the Arab Legion. 

Despite a pro-Nasserite victory in the elections of Octo- 
ber 1956 and Jordan’s adhesion to the Egyptian-Syrian Saudi 
Arabian pact against Israel, the Arab Legion made no move 
during the *Sinai Campaign. During the next few years, Hus- 
sein tightened his control, maintained his pro-Western orien- 
tation, and frustrated a number of military plots against his 
regime and attempts on his life. 

During the 1960s Hussein pursued a precarious course, 
trying to avoid clashes with Israel provoked by Ahmad 
Shugqairy’s Palestine Liberation Organization and, later, by the 
Syrian-supported al-Fatah terrorists. On May 30, 1967, how- 
ever, he signed a military alliance with *Abdel Nasser, and on 
June 5 he opened hostilities against Israel, ignoring several 
Israeli messages that if he did not open fire Israel would not 
attack Jordan. As a result of his intervention in the *Six-Day 
War (1967), he lost relatively more territory and population 
than any other Arab ruler; his forfeiture of the guardianship 
of the Dome of the Rock and al-Aqsa Mosque in Jerusalem 
was a particular blow to him. 

After that he repeatedly toured the world, especially the 
West, as unofficial spokesman for those Arab states which de- 
clared their acceptance of the UN Security Council decision of 
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Nov. 22, 1967 — often as the emissary of Abdel Nasser, who now 
seemed to acquiesce in Hussein's political existence. Hussein's 
missions were not unsuccessful, thanks to his natural flair for 
public relations, his image as a “moderate” prepared to coexist 
with Israel, and his pro-Western record. In his own country, 
in the meantime, his effective rule continuously contracted, 
as various organizations for the “liberation of Palestine” grew 
in strength, status, and self-assurance. By the end of 1968 they 
had become a state within the state. In 1970, however, in the 
bloody civil war between the Jordanian army and the guerilla 
organizations, the trend was reversed and Hussein's position 
as ruler of his country was strengthened. 

From 1965 Hussein participated in secret talks with 
Israel leaders. Such meetings were intensified after 1967, when 
Hussein was determined to do whatever he could to regain the 
lost West Bank. In 1973 he kept his country out of the *Yom 
Kippur War, save for token participation in the battles in 
the southern Golan. During the 1980s, rapprochement with 
the pLo led to the 1985 agreement for joint political action. 
The following year, however, Hussein canceled the agree- 
ment. Realizing that the prospects for regaining the West Bank 
were practically nil, and fearing the impact of the Intifada 
(which broke out in December 1987) on the Palestinians of 
the East Bank he severed the legal and administration ties 
with the West Bank in July 1988 and renounced Jordan's 40- 
year claim to this territory. This historical shift paved the way 
for the future formal peace with Israel. During the 1990-91 
Kuwait crisis and the Gulf War he supported Iraq's Saddam 
Hussein. 

His participation in the Arab-Israel peace process cul- 
minated in a peace treaty with Israel signed in 1994. Hussein 
took pains to make the peace workable, despite internal op- 
position. He particularly endeavored to normalize bilateral 
relations and thus to make it a peace between peoples and not 
merely between governments. In 1989 he began a democrati- 
zation process highlighted by free democratic elections and 
increasing civil rights. Suffering from cancer for several years 
he died in February 1999 and was succeeded by his eldest son 
ABDALLAH (1962- ), a career military officer who became 
KING ABDALLAH II. To a certain extent Abdallah follows his 
father’s footsteps. He has been a popular monarch focusing 
primarily on Jordan’s urgent economic problems. 

Hussein was married four times and had 12 children. He 
wrote an autobiography, Uneasy Lies the Head (1962). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.B. Glubb, A Soldier with the Arabs (1957), 
index; PJ. Vahkiotis, Politics and the Military in Jordan (1967), index; 
Hussein ibn Talal of Jordan, My War with Israel, as told to Vick Vance 
and Pierre Laar (1969). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Lunt Hussein of 
Jordan (1989), index. 


[Uriel Dann / Joseph Nevo (2"4 ed.)] 


°HUSSEINI, HAJJ (Muhammad) AMIN AL- (1893-1974), 
Palestinian Arab nationalist leader. Born in Jerusalem to a 
leading family of the Arab urban elite, Husseini was active in 
the Arab nationalist movement from about 1919. He was sen- 
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tenced in absentia to 10 years in prison for his leading role in 
the April 1920 anti-Jewish riots in Jerusalem, but was reprieved 
in 1921. In an attempt to appease the Arab nationalists and pre- 
serve the balance of power between rival families, the British 
high commissioner, Sir Herbert *Samuel, appointed Husseini 
mufti (expounder of Muslim law) of Jerusalem in 1921, a po- 
sition hitherto held by his step-brother. In 1922 Husseini was 
appointed chairman of the Supreme Muslim Council, com- 
bining the religious prestige of the mufti with the administra- 
tive and financial power of the council. He made extensive use 
of his power, turning this position into the most influential 
one within the Arab community in Palestine. As the leader of 
the Supreme Muslim Council he initiated a campaign for the 
renovation of Temple Mount mosques and organized a world 
Islamic congress in Jerusalem in 1931. Since he formally was 
an employee of the mandatory government he kept its nation- 
alistic activity low key until the mid-1930s. Only then did he 
become chief of the Arab nationalists of Palestine, adopting 
an extremist anti-Jewish and anti-British attitude and lead- 
ing the dominant Arab nationalist faction in Palestine, infor- 
mally called “the Husseinis.” He took an active (albeit clan- 
destine) part in organizing the anti-Jewish riots of 1929 and 
1936 and headed the Arab Higher Committee which directed 
the 1936 rebellion. 

In October 1937, when the second phase of the rebel- 
lion commenced, and soon deteriorated into extremist ter- 
rorism against Arab opponents as well as Jews, Husseini was 
dismissed, his Higher Committee outlawed, and his Supreme 
Council dissolved. He escaped and continued to head the re- 
bellion from exile in *Damascus and *Beirut, strengthening 
his ties with German and Italian agents. In October 1939, Hus- 
seini moved to *Iraq, where he took part in the pro-German 
coup of 1941. When that coup was suppressed, he fled to *Iran 
and then to Italy and Germany. Until the end of the war, he 
collaborated with Nazi Germany as one of its chief propagan- 
dists to the Arabs and as a recruiter and organizer of Muslim 
volunteers, supporting and aiding the Nazi program for the 
extermination of the Jewish people. In his memoirs he proudly 
took credit for persuading the Germans to send Balkan Jews to 
death camps in Poland instead of letting them go to Palestine. 
At the end of the war he turned himself over to the French. In 
1946, however, he escaped from French detention (most likely, 
with the acquiescence of the French authorities) and settled in 
*Cairo. From there, and sometimes from Beirut and Damas- 
cus, he continued to direct the final phases of the Palestinian- 
Arab war against the yishuv. In September 1948 he arrived in 
*Gaza to head the short-lived All-Palestine Government there, 
but in a few days was sent back to Cairo. He always fought 
the Hashemite dynasty, especially king *Abdullah of Jordan 
(who was assassinated in 1951 by Husseini’s henchmen). After 
the Arab defeat of 1948 he still assumed the title of chair of 
the Arab Higher Committee, but remained in exile and with 
little influence. Tension between Husseini and *Nasser (over 
the issue of how to negotiate the “Question of Palestine”) in- 
creased to such a degree that in 1959 he had to escape Egypt 
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and moved to Lebanon. He vehemently opposed the founda- 
tion of the *PLo in 1964 and denounced its first chairman, 
Ahmad Shuaairi, as he still considered himself the leader of 
the Arabs of Palestine. He still made occasional public appear- 
ances. He died in Beirut, in 1974, half-forgotten. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Pearlman, Mufti of Jerusalem: the Story 
of Haj Amin al-Husseini (1947); E. Elath, Haj Amin al-Husseini (Heb., 
1968); J.B. Schechtman, The Mufti and the Fuehrer (1965). ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: P. Mattar, The Mufti of Jerusalem (1988); Z. Elpeleg, 
Ha-Mufti ha-Gadol (Heb., 1989). 


[Yaacov Shimoni / Joseph Nevo (2"4 ed.)] 


HUSSERL, EDMUND GUSTAV ALBRECHT (1859-1938), 
German philosopher, the founder of phenomenological phi- 
losophy. Husserl was born in Prossnitz, Moravia (then part of 
Austria). He studied mathematics, physics, and astronomy at 
the universities of Leipzig, Berlin, and Vienna, where in 1883 
he completed his doctorate in mathematics under Leo Koe- 
nigsberger. In 1886 Husserl converted to Protestantism, as 
did many other Jewish academicians in Germany and Austria 
at that time. This conversion was of a strictly formal nature. 
While living in Vienna, Husserl, under the influence of the 
philosopher Franz Brentano, turned more and more to philos- 
ophy. In 1886 he became assistant to psychologist-philosopher 
Karl Stumpf in Halle and in 1887 began teaching philosophy 
at the University of Halle. He subsequently taught at the uni- 
versities of Goettingen and Freiburg, retiring in 1929. The last 
years of his life, spent in Freiburg, were overshadowed by the 
political events in Germany in general, and especially, by the 
philosophic and political disloyalty of Martin Heidegger, on 
whom he had pinned his hopes, and whom he had suggested 
as successor to his professorial chair. 

Philosophical phenomenology, which Husserl also called 
constitutive phenomenology or transcendental phenomenol- 
ogy, is a systematic study of consciousness from a specific 
point of view. In psychology, to the extent to which it con- 
cerns itself with consciousness at all, acts and occurrences 
of consciousness are considered as events alongside other 
events, both organismic-somatic and extra-organismic, to 
which they stand in multifarious relations of causal or func- 
tional dependency. In phenomenology, on the contrary, acts 
of consciousness are considered strictly and exclusively un- 
der the aspect of their presentational function. Whatever we 
encounter, conceive of, and deal with, appears to us, through 
acts of consciousness, as what it is taken by us to be and is for 
us. This consideration holds with regard to perceptual ob- 
jects of everyday experience as well as the constructs of the 
several sciences, the ideal entities of logic and mathematics, 
universal concepts, phenomena pertaining to social and cul- 
tural life, and so on. Phenomenology sets itself the task of ac- 
counting for entities of every description and for “objects” of 
all kinds (the term “object” understood in the widest possible 
sense) in terms of subjective conscious life. For the clarifica- 
tion of their sense and the responsive meaning of their exis- 
tence, all entities and “objects” must be referred to the acts of 
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consciousness in which they originate and whose correlates 
they prove to be. 

‘The realization of this program of constitutive phenom- 
enology requires an appropriate conception of conscious- 
ness. Husserl adopted Brentano’s notion of intentionality, but 
developed it far beyond Brentanos formulation. Intentional- 
ity denotes the essential reference of acts of consciousness to 
their respective “objects.” In this connection Husserl intro- 
duced a new concept of far-reaching significance, namely, 
the notion of the object as it is meant and intended through 
a given act of consciousness. Husserl’s theory of intentional- 
ity makes apparent the indissoluble connection between acts 
of consciousness as psychological occurrences and senses or 
meanings which are ideal entities of a nature different from 
psychological events. Considering the central importance of 
the theory of intentionality, phenomenology may appropri- 
ately be characterized as the “logic” of consciousness. In the 
course of recent decades, Husserl’s theories and results have 
exerted a considerable influence outside the field of philoso- 
phy as well as inside, e.g., upon several trends in the psycho- 
logical sciences, especially in continental Europe. 

A few months after Husserl’s death, Father H.L. van Breda 
of the University of Louvain succeeded in transferring Husserl's 
manuscripts, about 40,000 sheets in shorthand, and his library, 
to Louvain. He also took Husserl’s widow (Malvine, née Stein- 
schneider) to Louvain, hid her from the Nazis, and saved her 
life. During the occupation of Belgium, a few scholars of Jewish 
origin, while in hiding, transcribed Husserl’s manuscripts from 
the original shorthand. Such were the beginnings of what after 
the war became the Archives-Husserl at the University of Lou- 
vain. Further branches of the Archives were established at the 
universities of Cologne, Freiburg, Paris, Buffalo, and the New 
School for Social Research in New York. One of the main func- 
tions of the Archives, especially at Louvain and Cologne, is the 
publication of Husserl’s writings and university lectures. Eleven 
volumes of the series Husserliana appeared, 1950-66. 

Among English translations of Husserl’s writings are Car- 
tesian Meditations, an Introduction to Phenomenology (1960); 
The Idea of Phenomenology (1964); Ideas: General Introduction 
to Pure Phenomenology (1931); The Paris Lectures (19687); “Phi- 
losophy and the Crisis of European Man,’ in: Phenomenology 
and the Crisis of Philosophy, edited by Q. Lauer (1965); and The 
Phenomenology of Internal Time-Consciousness (1964). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Gurwitsch, Studies in Phenomenology and 
Psychology (1966); J.J. Kockelmans, A First Introduction to Husserl’s 
Phenomenology (1967), includes bibliography; P. Ricoeur, Husserl, 
An Analysis of His Phenomenology (1967); R. Sokolowski, Forma- 
tion of Husserl’s Concept of Constitution (1964), includes bibliogra- 
phy; E.P. Welch, The Philosophy of Edmund Husserl (1941), includes 
bibliography; M. Farber, The Foundation of Phenomenology (1943); 
S. Kaznelson, Juden im deutschen Kulturbereich (1959), index; Win- 
inger, Biog. 

[Aron Gurwitsch] 


HUSSITES, Christian reform movement, closely interwoven 
with the national and social conflicts prevailing in Bohemia in 
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the 15» century, named after John Huss (Jan Hus; c. 1369-1415). 
They influenced European history through their reform 
ideology and their victories in the five crusades launched 
to subdue them (1420-34). Mainly because of their attitude 
to the Old Testament and their rejection of the adoration of 
relics and saints, contemporary Roman Catholics accused 
them of being a Judaizing sect. (An extremist group even 
insisted on introducing kashrut and shehitah.) The Jews 
sympathized with the “Benei Hushim” or “Avazim” (Czech 
husa, Heb. avaz: “goose”), seeing in their actions an approach 
toward Judaism. The Taborites, the belligerent radical wing, 
identified themselves with biblical Israel, calling their centers 
by the biblical names of Horeb and Tabor. The latter remained 
as the name of the town in southern Bohemia and as the 
designation of an assembly in the Czech language. The last 
refuge of Hussite opposition after its defeat (1434) was called 
Zion. 

However curious these biblical and linguistic influences 
may be, the fact is that the Hussites initiated an important 
change in the attitude toward the Jews through the interpre- 
tations of one of their leaders, Matthias of Janov (d. 1394), of 
figures like Antichrist as being Catholic and not Jewish, as was 
maintained by medieval Christianity. However, Huss himself 
attacked the Jews for their implacable opposition to Christi- 
anity. There is no proof in the assertion, read out when Huss 
was on the stake (1415), that he had “counseled with the Jews.” 
Jacobellus of Stribro (Mies), the leader of the moderate Calix- 
tine faction, in his treatise De usurae (“On usury”) said that 
it would be much easier to convert the Jews to Christianity 
if they would work in agriculture and crafts like the gentiles. 
They would thus have less time for study and would more eas- 
ily be converted. The regents protected the Jews out of greed, 
but Jacobellus suggested that this protection should be con- 
tinued because Jews had once been the object of divine rev- 
elation. However, as in many other matters, in their approach 
to the Jews the Hussites followed the lead of Matthias of Janov 
and not that of Huss, as revealed in the writings of Jacobel- 
lus in 1412 and the Anatomia Antichristi (1420) by the radical 
Taborite Pavel Kravar. The Hussite approach to the Jews was 
also determined by their concretization of history as a strug- 
gle between Christ and Antichrist. Every Christian is a limb 
(membrum) of one of these two bodies (corpora), and the Jews 
now have no part in this struggle. They had in the past, how- 
ever, when Christianity first emerged. 

The Hussites considered themselves “God’s warriors” 
(BoZi bojovnici) subduing the “soldiers of the Antichrist,’ ie., 
the German Catholic crusaders. There were no direct attacks 
by the Hussites on the Jews, although they incidentally be- 
came victims of the Hussites, as after the capture of Chomu- 
tov (Komotau) in 1421, where Jews were burned at the stake 
together with the Catholics (although the Jews were given the 
choice between adopting Hussitism or death, a choice denied 
to the Catholics); and in Prague (in 1422) the Jewish quarter 
was plundered along with the Old City. However, these at- 
tacks were incidental to attacks on Catholics. In the 1420s the 
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Jews were accused of supplying arms to the Hussites and on 
that account suffered massacres and expulsions at the hands 
of the Catholics from Austria in 1421, Bavaria in 1422, and 
Iglau (Jiniouva) in 1428. The rabbinical authorities of the pe- 
riod, such as Israel *Isserlein, Israel *Bruna, Jacob * Weil, and 
Yom Tov Lipmann *Muehlhausen expressed guarded sympa- 
thy with the Hussites, while an anonymous chronicler (writ- 
ing in Hebrew c. 1470; see Ben-Sasson in bibl.) expressed it 
freely seeing Hussitism as inspired by Avigdor *Kara. Con- 
sequently the chronicler reports outstanding events of the 
Hussite period, mingling truth and fantasy. According to this 
Hebrew chronicler, Kara was in close contact with the Hus- 
sites and composed a piyyut, which seems to reflect the mes- 
sianic hopes roused among Prague Jewry by the rise of the 
Hussites. He states that it was sung openly in Hebrew and 
Yiddish. The tune the piyyut was sung to seems to have been 
that of a Hussitic hymn. The collapse of Hussitism was a dis- 
appointment to the Jews. 

The later followers of Hussitism, the Bohemian Brethren, 
also showed much interest in Judaism and Jewish history. They 
too identified themselves with biblical Israel and likened their 
expulsion (1548) to the galut. They published the Czech trans- 
lation of the Hegesippus version of Josephus’ Wars three times 
in the second half of the 16‘ century. In 1592 Vaclav” Placel 
published a Hystoria Zidovskaa (“Jewish History”), also based 
on Josephus but continuing until the seventh century c.E., 
which displays an unusual measure of sympathetic under- 
standing for the fate of the Jews. When the Brethren founded 
their community in Poznan (Posen) some Jews joined them. 
One, who was baptized and adopted the name of Lukas He- 
lic, collaborated in the translation of the Bible into Czech 
(Kralicka Bible). As an outcome of the persecutions, some of 
the Brethren preferred adopting Judaism to forced conversion 
to Catholicism or emigration. Some Bohemian Jewish fami- 
lies traced their descent to these converted Brethren, among 
them Brod, Dub, Jellinek, Kafka, Kuranda, and Pacovsky. Un- 
der Catholic Hapsburg rule, there was rapprochement and un- 
derstanding between the clandestine Brethren and the Jews. 
Their heritage was manifest once more with the emergence of 
the sect of the *Abrahamites in the 18' century. 

After the Holocaust, many synagogue buildings in Czech 
localities became prayer rooms of the Bohemian Brethren 
or the Czechoslovakian Church, and in these localities they 
took over the care of the Jewish cemeteries. They had a special 
prayer for these occasions (Véstnik Zidovskych naboZenskych 
obci v éeskoslovensku, 11 (1949), 532). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Schwarz, in: JGGjc, 5 (1933), 429-37; R. 
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H.H. Ben-Sasson, in: Divrei ha-Akademyah ha-Le’'ummit le-Madda’im, 
4 (1969/70), 66-69; R.R. Betts, Essays in Czech History (1969); H. Ka- 
minsky, A History of the Hussite Revolution (1967); Kestenberg Glad- 
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[Ruth Kestenberg-Gladstein] 
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HUTNER, ISAAC (1907-1980), rabbinic scholar and yeshivah 
head. Born in Warsaw, he studied at Slobodka, where he was 
known as the “Warsaw IIlui” (“prodigy”). When a branch of 
the Slobodka Yeshivah was established in Hebron, he went 
there and came under the influence of Rabbi A.I. *Kook. Af- 
ter the pogrom in Hebron in 1929, in which many of the stu- 
dents were killed, he returned to Warsaw, from there going to 
study at the University of Berlin. During this period he wrote 
Torat ha-Nazir (1932 on Maim. Yad, Nazir). In 1932 he returned 
to Jerusalem, there devoting himself to talmudic research. He 
visited Europe in 1934 to collate manuscripts of the commen- 
tary of *Hillel b. Eliakim to the Sifra, and publishing anon- 
ymously Kovez Hearot le-Rabbenu Hillel (Jerusalem, 1961). 
In 1935, he emigrated to New York where he joined the fac- 
ulty of the Rabbi Jacob Joseph School and in 1939 became the 
rosh yeshivah of the Yeshiva Rabbi Chaim Berlin. Under his 
leadership the yeshivah grew from relative obscurity to prom- 
inence, and with it grew his reputation in the world of reli- 
gious scholarship. His discourses, which from 1945 appeared 
in pamphlet form, represent a synthesis of talmudic incisive- 
ness, hasidic mysticism, *musar, and often show the influence 
of the ideas of *Judah Loew b. Bezalel (the Maharal). Many 
of these appeared in the two volumes of his Pahad Yizhak 
(1964, 1970). Even in his personal deportment he developed 
a synthesis between the Lithuanian rosh yeshivah and the 
hasidic rabbi. In 1950 he founded the Kolel Gur Aryeh for 
outstanding senior students, where his system of study is 


pursued. 
[Mordechai Hacohen] 


HUZAL (or Huzal of Benjamin; Meg. 5b), Babylonian town 
between Nehardea and Sura, but nearer the latter. There was 
a Jewish settlement in Huzal from early times and it was fa- 
mous for its ancient synagogue, which according to tradition 
was built by the first exiles from Judah and “the Divine Pres- 
ence dwelt within it” (Meg. 29a; Iggeret Rav Sherira Gaon, ed. 
by B.M. Levin (1921), 72f.). Two great scholars from Huzal are 
already known in the middle of the second century c.£.: Jo- 
siah, who studied under *Ishmael in Erez Israel (Men. 57b), 
and Joseph of Huzal, who studied under *Yose b. Halafta in 
Sepphoris (Yoma 52b; Ned. 81a). The inhabitants of Huzal were 
known for their fastidiousness with regard to food (Ned. 49b). 
Huzal came under the spiritual influence of Sura, such scholars 
as *Hisda and *Ashi sending their decisions there (Hul. 1074, 
132b). Among the amoraim originating from Huzal were Assi 
of Huzal, who was active in the first half of the third century 
(Hul. 26b), and Aha of Huzal of the fourth or the beginning 
of the fifth century (Ker. 13b). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neubauer, Géogr, 350; A. Berliner, Beitraege 
zur Geographie und Ethnographie Babyloniens im Talmud und Mi- 
drasch (1883), 32; J. Obermeyer, Die Landschaft Babylonien im Zeitalter 
des Talmuds und des Gaonats (1929), 299-301; Neusner, Babylonia, 2 
(1966), 126, 145, 234. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Eshel, Jewish Settle- 
ments in Babylonia during Talmudic Times (1979), 105-107. 


[Moshe Beer] 
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HUZPIT HA-METURGEMAN 


HUZPIT HA-METURGEMAN (beginning of the second 
century C.E.), tanna. R. Huzpit (without the term “Ha-Me- 
turgeman”) transmitted a halakhah regarding the institution 
of the pruzbul (Shev. 10:6; Tosef. Shev. 8:10), and is mentioned 
in Tosef. Kelim (BB 2:2) as one of the four elders who sat before 
R. Eleazar ben Azaria. In Ty (Taan. 4:116d) R. Huzpit Haturge- 
man (= “the translator”), is mentioned in the presence of R. 
Joshua and Rabban Gamaliel, but it is not certain whether his 
function there was to serve as Rabban Gamaliel’s assistant, 
or to communicate his own words of Torah (cf. TB Ber. 27b, 
Bekh. 36a). The Talmud tells of his martyrdom in Kid. 39b. 
Elsewhere (Hul.142a) his martyrdom is brought as a reason 
for the apostasy of *Elisha b. Avuyah. He is included in the list 
of the *Ten Martyrs in Lamentations Rabbah 2. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, s.v. 
[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


HYAMSON, ALBERT MONTEFIORE (1875-1954), English 
civil servant, historian, and official in Palestine under the Brit- 
ish Mandate. He entered the Civil Service at the age of 20 and 
had a successful career in the Post Office administration. He 
was active in Anglo-Jewish intellectual life, publishing many 
books (mainly on historical subjects) and articles. He also en- 
gaged in Zionist work, editing the Zionist Review 1917-19. In 
consequence, in 1921 he was transferred to the Palestine ad- 
ministration, being appointed Chief Immigration Officer. Al- 
though he was an observant Jew, he found himself completely 
out of sympathy with the yishuv and interpreted the duties of 
his office in the narrowest sense. He was largely responsible for 
the pedantic restriction of Jewish immigration into the coun- 
try, which made him extremely unpopular. He thus helped to 
establish the restrictive tradition which was continued there- 
after by the non-Jewish officials who succeeded him in office. 
In 1934 he returned to England, now rigidly anti-Zionist, and 
resumed his literary activity, especially in connection with 
the activities of the Jewish Historical Society of England, of 
which he was president from 1945 to 1947. The most impor- 
tant of his many works, apart from popularizing volumes on 
Palestine and Zionism published in his less embittered period 
(Palestine: the Rebirth of an Ancient People, 1917; Palestine: 
Old and New, 1928) included a History of the Jews in England 
(1908, 19287); The British Consulate in Jerusalem (1939); The 
Sephardim in England (1951); and Jews’ College (1955). He also 
edited a number of works of reference, the best known being 
his Dictionary of Universal Biography (1915, 19507). Hyamson 
was co-editor of Vallentine’s Jewish Encyclopedia and com- 
piled a useful “Plan of a Dictionary of Anglo-Jewish Biogra- 
phy,’ published in his Anglo-Jewish Notabilities (1949), which 
contains one-line entries, with bibliographical references, on 
more than 2,000 notable Jews of Britain and the Common- 


wealth deceased before January 1, 1949. 
[Cecil Roth] 


HYAMSON, MOSES (1863-1949), rabbi and scholar. Hyam- 
son was born in Suwalki, Lithuania, and was taken to England 
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at the age of five. He received his Jewish education at Jews’ Col- 
lege, London, where he was ordained in 1882, and his secular 
education at the University of London. He was rabbi of con- 
gregations in England and Wales, dayyan of the United Syna- 
gogue, 1902-11, and acting chief rabbi of England, 1911-13. The 
following year he went to New York to become rabbi of Con- 
gregation Orach Chayim. He taught the codes of Jewish law 
at the Jewish Theological Seminary, 1915-1940. 

Hyamson published Oral Law and Other Sermons (1910); 
Mosaicarum et Romanarum Legum Collatio (1913), critically 
edited with introduction, apograph, translation, and notes; 
and Sabbath and Festival Addresses (1936). He translated into 
English Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah book 1 (1937) and book 
2 (1949) and Hovot ha-Levavot of Bahya ibn Paquda (Duties 
of the Heart, 5 vols., 1925-47; second edition, 2 vols., 1962). 
Combating calendar reform and attacks on kosher slaugh- 
tering are his works The Proposed Reform of Calendar (1929), 
the Blank Day Device in Proposed Plan for Calendar Reform 
(1931; submitted to the League of Nations); and The Jewish 
Method of Slaughtering Animals from the Point of View of Hu- 
manity (1923). 

Hyamson was president of the League for Safeguarding 
the Fixity of the Sabbath; chairman of the Milah Board of the 
New York Jewish Community; vice president of the Jewish 
Conciliation Court of America; president of the New York 
Board of Jewish Ministers and chairman of the Jewish Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences. As a teacher at the Seminary, Hy- 
amson was especially appreciated for his exact translations of 
difficult technical terms in the codes and for his broad expe- 
rience as a dayyan, which enabled him to illustrate the appli- 
cation of halakhot. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Berman, in: Proceedings of the Rabbinical 


Assembly, 13 (1949), 449-52. 
[Isaac Klein] 


HYAMSON, NATHAN (early 19 century), preacher and 
rabbi in Lithuania. His major work is Even Bohan (1843), a 
collection of five ethical sermons. The preface to the work, 
which contains some autobiographical information, states 
that Hyamson was born in Orla, and that he suffered exile 
from several towns and wandered extensively until he finally 
settled down to preach in Pren. In the usual manner of 19 
century homiletical writers, Hyamson uses sources from all 
periods of rabbinic literature. 


HYDE, IDA HENRIETTA (1857-1945). U.S. physiologist. 
Born in Davenport, Ohio, to German immigrant parents, 
Hyde grew up in Chicago. Forced to leave school at age 16, 
she apprenticed as a milliner and took evening classes before 
undertaking full time university studies. Following comple- 
tion of her B.S. degree from Cornell University in 1891, Hyde 
accepted a graduate fellowship at Bryn Mawr College, where 
she began conducting research, spending her summers at 
Woods Hole Marine Biological Laboratory. In 1893, the Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Alumnae awarded her a travel fellowship 
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for study in Germany, where, despite obstacles, she became 
the first woman to obtain a doctorate in physiology from the 
University of Heidelberg in 1896. Thereafter, she became a re- 
search fellow at Radcliffe College and was the first woman to 
conduct research at the Harvard Medical School. In 1898, she 
was appointed assistant professor of zoology at the University 
of Kansas and promoted to associate professor of physiology 
the following year. In 1905, she was appointed full professor 
and chair of the newly created department of physiology. Dur- 
ing World War 1, Hyde served as chairperson of the Women’s 
Commission of Health and Sanitation of the State Council of 
National Defense. 

A specialist in the physiology of both invertebrates and 
vertebrates, Hyde is also credited with the invention of the first 
microelectrode. In 1902, she was elected the first woman mem- 
ber of the American Physiological Society. Ida Hyde remained 
associated with the University of Kansas until 1920 before re- 
tiring to California, where she continued to do scientific re- 
search. In 1897 she helped found the Naples Table Association 
for Promoting Scientific Research by Women, which provided 
research grants and prizes for aspiring American women in 
the sciences. She also endowed scholarships for women at 
the University of Kansas and at Cornell University, as well 
as the Ida H. Hyde Woman’s International Fellowship of the 
American Association of University Women. Her papers can 
be found in the American Association of University Women 
Archives in Washington and at the University of Kansas. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Hyde, “Before Women Were Human Be- 
ings,” in: Journal of the American Association of University Women 
(June 1938), 226-36; PE. Hyman and D. Dash Moore (eds.), Jewish 
Women in America, I (1997), 664-65; M.W. Rossiter, Women Scien- 
tists in America: Struggles and Strategies to 1940 (1982), 41-42; G. 
Kass-Simon and P. Farnes, Women in Science: Righting the Record 


(1990), 239-44. ; : : 
[Harriet Pass Freidenreich (2™4 ed.)] 


°HYDE (Hydius), THOMAS (1636-1703), English Oriental- 
ist. While still a student at Cambridge, Hyde collaborated in 
the preparation of B. *Walton’s Polygot Bible (London, 1657): 
he edited the Latin, transcribed into Arabic script the Persian 
translation (in Hebrew characters) of the Pentateuch (Con- 
stantinople, 1546), and styled and corrected the Arabic, Per- 
sian, and Syriac versions. In 1658 Hyde became a reader in 
Hebrew at Queen’s College, Oxford, and as librarian of the 
Bodleian Library from 1665, compiled its catalog (Oxford, 
1674). From 1691 he was professor of Arabic and from 1697, 
of Hebrew. His major publication, a work on ancient Persian 
religion, Historiae Religionis Veterum Persarum (ibid., 1700), 
became recognized as a basic study in this field. Hyde's other 
publications include Latin translations of Abraham Farissol’s 
cosmography, Iggeret Orehot Olam (Itinera Mundi, 1691), and 
of Hebrew material concerning the history of chess (in his De 
ludis Orientalibus, Oxford, 1694). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat Bod, 1050 no. 5260; 
idem, in: ZHB, 3 (1899), 50 no. 236; Abrahams, in: JHSET, 8 (1918), 
104; Levy, in: JHSEM. 4 (1942), 7of.; A. Wood, Athenae Oxonienses, 
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ed. by P. Bliss, 4 (1820), 522 (full bibliography of Hyde’s works). apD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; P.J. Marshall, Thomas Hyde: Stupor 
Mundi (1983). 

[Yehudah Pinhas Leo Kohn] 


HYENA (Heb. ¥i23), mammal. The striped hyena (Hyaena hy- 
aena (striata)) is found in Israel, the spotted species inhabiting 
Africa. One of the largest carnivores in Israel, its body length 
averages 109 cm and its average weight is 70 lbs (32 kg.), but 
large males can reach a weight of 90 lbs. (40 kg.). The males 
are slightly larger than the females. In the Bible the word oc- 
curs only as a place-name, “the valley of Seboim” (i.e., of the 
hyenas; 1 Sam. 13:18), apparently the Mount Zevoyim of the 
Mishnah (Hal. 4:10) in the Wadi el-Kelt region east of Jeru- 
salem. Incapable of running swiftly, the hyena usually feeds on 
carcasses, and only occasionally attacks a straying lamb. In its 
search for food it can roam long distances. Hyenas maintain 
a permanent living area of a few dozen square kilometers. In 
the Tosefta (BK 1:4) the hyena is included among the carniv- 
orous animals, the male hyena being, it is stated, “sometimes 
as fierce as a lion” (ibid., 16a; TJ ibid., 1:5, 2c). In the Talmud 
it was said that the male hyena becomes a female (TJ, Shab. 
1:3). In the folklore of the Bedouin, the hyena is said to be an 
animal dangerous also to man, whom it lures by its hypnotic 
laugh to its lair. This legend has its origin in the hyena’s strange 
appearance, its stiffening crest, and especially its howl, which 
resembles an alternating laugh and wail. However, there is no 
evidence of hyena attacks on people in Israel. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Bodenheimer, Ha-Hai be-Erez Israel (1953), 


240. 
[Jehuda Feliks / Gideon Biger (2"4 ed.)] 


HYERES, coastal town in the Var department, S.E. France. 
During the Middle Ages there was a Jewish community there 
which had grown to 300 persons by the mid-14" century. The 
poet *Isaac b. Abraham ha-Gorni was a native of Hyéres. Jews 
from North Africa established a new community in the 1950s, 
which numbered 140 in 1968 and possessed a synagogue. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 49; B. Blumenkranz, in: Bul- 
letin philologique et historique, 1965 (1968), 619; idem, in: Revue in- 
ternationale d’Onomastique, 16 (1964), 265-8. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


HYGIENE. The conception of personal cleanliness as both a 
prerequisite of holiness and an aid to physical fitness is cen- 
tral to Jewish tradition. Many of the biblical commandments 
promote hygiene, though their stated intention was ritual pu- 
rity rather than physical cleanliness. The military camp had 
to be kept clean by establishing the latrine outside its bounds; 
every soldier had to be equipped with a spade with which he 
had to dig a hole to cover his excrement (Deut. 23:13-15). War 
booty had to be cleansed and purified (Num. 31:21-24), and 
the blood of slaughtered animals had to be covered by dust 
(Lev. 17:13-14). Lepers, anyone who had an “issue,” and all 
who were polluted by contact with a corpse, were excluded 
from the limits of the camp for specific periods of quarantine 
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HYKSOS 


(Lev. 15:1-15; Num. 5:1-4). Persons who touched a carcass, a 
creeping animal, or a reptile were similarly “defiled, as were 
the vessels into which these objects might have fallen (Lev. 
11:27-40). The Bible also stresses the cleanliness of garments 
(Eccles. 9:8). 

Rabbinic literature is even more specific in its stress on 
hygiene. The rabbis considered the human body as a sanc- 
tuary (Tan. 11a-b). They stressed the importance of good 
and regular meals (Shab. 140b), and gave much advice on the 
types of food conducive to good health (Hul. 84a; Ber. 40a; 
Ay. Zar. 11a), and on the care of teeth (Ber. 4b; Shab. 1114; Ty, 
Av. Zar. 3:6). Exercising their halakhic authority, the rabbis’ 
elaboration on some rituals and the introduction of others 
had an expressly hygienic intent. This was certainly the case 
with regard to personal cleanliness. The rabbis ordained that 
one must wash one’s face, hands, and feet daily in honor of 
one’s Maker (Shab. sob). The hands must also be washed on 
certain occasions: after rising from bed in the morning, after 
urination and/or defecation, bathing, clipping of the finger- 
nails, removal of shoes, touching the naked foot, washing the 
hair, visiting a cemetery, touching a corpse, undressing, sex- 
ual intercourse, touching a louse, or touching any part of the 
body generally clothed (Sh. Ar., oH 4:18). It is a particularly 
important religious duty to wash hands before eating a meal 
(Hul. 105a—b; Sh. Ar., OH 158-165). Similarly, hands should be 
washed after the meal and before grace (mayim aharonim), 
because, inadvertently, a person may touch his eyes with salty 
hands (Hul. ibid.). A person who neglects the washing of 
hands before or after a meal “will be uprooted from the world” 
(Sot. 4b; see *Salt; *Ablution). The rabbinic stress on the con- 
nection between cleanliness and holiness is emphasized by 
the injunction forbidding those whose dress is unclean, or 
torn, to act as *sheliah zibbur (Meg. 4:6). Similarly a kohen 
may not pronounce the priestly benediction if his hands are 
soiled (Meg. 24b). No prayer may be recited by one who is in 
a state of physical uncleanliness, or about to relieve himself, or 
has touched parts of his body generally covered by clothing, 
without either washing his hands, or rubbing them in sand 
(Sh. Ar., OH 92:1, 4, 6). 

The proper protection of foodstuffs was also noted by the 
rabbis. Thus, to the biblical laws of *shehitah (Deut. 12:23-35) 
were added the extensive rules of bedikah, an examination of 
the slaughtered animal for various signs of diseased condition. 
Originally eight (Hul. 43a), these disqualifying symptoms were 
increased in the Mishnah to 18 (Hul. 3:1), and subdivided by 
Maimonides into 70 (Yad, Shehitah 10:9). Indeed, according 
to the latter authority, the reason for the prohibition to eat 
pig lies in the fact that it is a “filthy animal” (Guide, 3:48). In 
mishnaic times, it was forbidden to drink any liquid (water, 
wine, milk) which was left uncovered overnight, lest it had 
been defiled by a venomous snake (Ter. 8:4; Sh. Ar., YD 116:1), 
and the Gemara advised that all foodstuffs be protected from 
flies because they may have been in contact with persons suf- 
fering from skin diseases (Ket. 77b). R. *Akiva praised the 
care which the Medians took to chop meat on the table (Ber. 
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8b). Later authorities advised that the hands be washed be- 
tween eating a dish of meat and one of fish (Sh. Ar, yD 116:3) 
and that adequate precautions be taken to ensure that bread 
should not come into contact with human perspiration (ibid., 
116:4-5). The rabbis also stressed the importance of public 
health. The Talmud rules that no carcass, grave, or tannery 
be placed within 50 ells of a human dwelling (BB 2:9), and in- 
sisted that streets and market places be kept clean (Yal. 184). 
In Jerusalem, they were swept daily (Bm 26a). Scholars were 
forbidden to live in a city in which there was no doctor or 
where there was no bathhouse (Sanh. 17b). *Hillel the Elder 
considered that the act of bathing is an act of caring for the 
vessel containing the divine spirit (Lev. R. 34:3). 

During the Middle Ages, the Jewish communities were 
surprisingly free of disease and plague in comparison to their 
non-Jewish neighbors, notwithstanding the very limited liv- 
ing space they had. This fact often led to pogroms, as the Jews 
were suspected of magical practices. There can be no doubt 
that the strict observance of the halakhah contributed, in no 
small measure, to their immunity. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Preuss, Biblisch-talmudische Medizin 
(1923°); M. Perlmann, Midrash ha-Refuah, 3 vols. (1926-34). 


HYKSOS, the founders of the Egyptian 15" dynasty; Asiatics 
who exercised political control over Egypt between approxi- 
mately 1655 and 1570 B.c.E. The Hyksos established their capi- 
tal at Avaris in the Eastern Delta, controlled the Nile Valley 
as far south as Hermopolis, and claimed overlordship over 
the rest of Upper Egypt. Avaris (Egyptian hwt- w‘rt) has been 
identified as Tell el-Dab‘a in the Northeast Delta. Most of the 
Hyksos personal names are west-Semitic, in the same language 
group as Amorite and the Canaanite and Aramaic dialects. 
There seem to be no Hurrian names as was once thought. 
“Hyksos” reflects hekau khoswe, “the rulers of foreign lands,” 
the name given them by their Egyptian contemporaries. They 
were also referred to as ‘3mw, “Asiatics? the standard name 
for the inhabitants of the Eastern Mediterranean littoral, Ca- 
naan and Syria. After having infiltrated into the Nile Valley 
over a period of several centuries, they managed to seize the 
kingship during the chaotic period which ended the Egyp- 
tian Middle Kingdom. At the beginning of the 18" Dynasty 
(c. 1580 B.C.E.) Pharaoh Ahmes expelled the Hyksos from 
Egypt and pursued them to southern Palestine. After besieg- 
ing Sharuhen (Tell el-Far‘ah) in the south, for three years, he 
defeated them. His successors, Amenophis 1, Tuthmosis 1, and 
Tuthmosis 111, completed their expulsion from Egypt. Most 
of the archaeological data on the Hyksos come from sites in 
the Eastern Delta. Among these are Tell el-Daba’, the largest, 
Tell el-Maskhuta, and Tell el-Yahudiyah. Other information 
comes from scarabs and monuments from various sites in Nu- 
bia and Palestine as well as Egypt. The material available at 
present shows Hyksos culture to be that of Middle Bronze Age 
Palestine and Phoenicia (Redford 1992, 100). In the course of 
time Hyksos material culture shows increasing Egyptianizing 
features. Scholars debate the extent of evidence of Hyksos for- 
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tifications, with some comparing embankments found at Tell 
el-Yahudiyeh at Heliopolis with similar structures in Western 
Asia, and others dissenting. The horse and chariot made their 
appearance in Egypt during the rule of the Hyksos, but there 
is no evidence that they were introduced specifically by the 
Hyksos. Distinctively Hyksos is a new type of ceramic, called 
“Tell al-Yahudiyeh ceramics,’ named after a center of Hyksos 
population, now called Tell al- Yahudiyyeh, where this type was 
first discovered. The vessels which characterize this group of 
ceramics are small juglets and bowls, brown-gray in color, dec- 
orated with geometric designs, and made of punctures filled 
with white chalk. As might be expected, the Hyksos initially 
retained their Levantine religious traditions including the 
royal ancestor cult. Gradually, Egyptian elements were bor- 
rowed and synthesized, so that Baal types were identified with 
the Egyptian god Seth, brother and enemy of Horus, but in 
addition to him they also worshiped Canaanite gods, such as 
Resheph, Ashtoreth, and Anath. In Contra Apionem, Josephus, 
attempting to establish the great antiquity of the Jews, quotes 
the history of the Ptolemaic Egyptian writer Manetho, who 
describes a brutal, savage invasion of Egypt by a people from 
the east, their period of domination in Egypt, and their sub- 
sequent expulsion by the rulers of the 18" dynasty. Manetho 
called these Asiatic invaders “Hyksos” and interpreted their 
name as meaning “king-shepherds” (1:82), although Josephus 
claims Manetho also had an alternative interpretation, “cap- 
tive shepherds” (1:83, 91). Josephus identified the Hyksos as 
the patriarchal Jews, equating their appearance in Egypt with 
the *Joseph story in Genesis and their subsequent expulsion 
with the biblical tale of *Exodus. He made this identification 
partially following Manetho who made the expelled Hyksos, 
together with a host of lepers, the founders of Jerusalem, and 
partially because the Hyksos were “shepherds” and “captives” 
and, indeed, “sheep-breeding was a hereditary custom of our 
remotest ancestors” (1:91) and “Joseph told the king of Egypt 
that he was a captive” (1:92). Following assumptions of Ma- 
netho and Josephus some scholars have attempted to set the 
Exodus within the chronological framework of the 18" Dy- 
nasty, but with little success. There is no warrant either in the 
Bible or outside it for simply equating the Hyksos with the 
later Hebrews, although it is not impossible that some of the 
latter may have been ultimately decended from some of the 
Hyksos. Of special significance is the fact that some of the 
Hyksos rulers bore names echoed in the Bible, e.g., Ya‘qb-hr; 
and that one of the kings of the period is named Shesha which 
is similar to the name Sheshai, one of the ruling families in 
Kiriath-Arba (Judg. 1:10). 


In Biblical Palestine 

The Hyksos are not mentioned explicitly in the Bible, but some 
reminiscences of them can be detected. The connection made 
by Josephus and Manetho with the exodus is correct to the 
extent that the traditions of descent into Egypt and exodus 
therefrom were at least in part inspired by distant memories 
of the Hyksos movements (Redford). There are two instances 
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HYMAN, AARON 


where the history of the Hyksos is connected with Palestine. 
The first is during the beginning of their penetration into 
Egypt, since their domination over Lower Egypt must have 
been preceded by control over Palestine. The second is dur- 
ing the decline of the Hyksos, when they were expelled from 
Egypt by the rulers of the 18 Dynasty northward toward 
southern Palestine. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find signs which distin- 
guish the culture characteristic of the rule of the Hyksos in 
Egypt and in Palestine. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Saeve-Soederbergh, in: Journal of Egyp- 
tian Archaeology, 37 (1951), 53-71; A.H. Gardiner, Egypt of the Pha- 
raohs (1961), 155-73; S.R.K. Glanville (ed.), The Legacy of Egypt (1963), 
219-21, M.A. Murray, The Splendour that was Egypt (1964), 26-32. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Redford, Egypt, Canaan and Israel in 
Ancient Times (1992); D. Redford and J. Weinstein, in: ABD, 3:341-48 
(extensive bibliography); A. Rainey, in: BASOR, 295 (1994), 81-5; C. 
Redmount, in: BA, 58 (1995), 182-90; E. Oren (ed.), The Hyksos: New 
Historical and Archaeological Perspectives (1997); COS 11, 5-7. 

[Alan Richard Schulman / S. David Sperling (2"4 ed.)] 


HYMAN, AARON (1862-1937), Russian-born London rabbi 
and scholar. Hyman, born in Slutsk, Belorussia, studied at var- 
ious yeshivot and in 1885 he settled in London. There he offici- 
ated as rabbinical supervisor and head shohet of the London 
community. He also served as an unsalaried rabbi of a congre- 
gation. Active in communal life, he helped found the Mizra- 
chi organization of Great Britain and in 1909, the Etz Chaim 
Yeshivah of London. In 1933 he moved to Tel Aviv. 

Hyman first published work was Beit Vaad la-Hakhamim 
(1901), a large collection of sayings from talmudic and rabbinic 
literature alphabetically arranged according to the catchword. 
An enlarged edition of the work appeared in 1934 in Tel Aviv 
under the title Ozar Divrei Hakhamim u-Fitgameihem. His 
major work, which took him 12 years to complete, was To- 
ledot Tanna’im ve-Amora’im (3 vols., 1901-11; repr. 1964), a 
biographical dictionary of the sages of the Talmud. His ad- 
denda to this work included R. Sherira Gaon's “Epistle” with 
a commentary, Patshegen ha-Khetav. Torah ha-Ketuvah ve- 
ha-Mesurah (3 vols., 1937-40) is a comprehensive index of all 
biblical references found in the Talmud, Midrash, and early 
rabbinic literature, the last two volumes being edited by his 
son Arthur and published posthumously. All his books have 
become indispensable aids to rabbis and scholars, and a num- 
ber of new editions of them have appeared. 

Of his sons, the eldest, MARCUS (1884-1944), a lawyer, 
was private secretary to the Maharajah of Baroda. He then 
went to Canada, taught law at the University of Winnipeg, 
and was elected to the Manitoba Legislative Assembly. He 
was responsible for a law, the first of its kind and known as 
the Hyman Law, making community libel a criminal offense. 
CECIL (1899-1981) served with the Jewish battalions of the 
Royal Fusiliers in World War 1, and settled in Jerusalem. Af- 
ter the establishment of the State he served as Israel minister 
plenipotentiary to South Africa and consul general in New 
York. ARTHUR B. (DOV) HYMAN (1905- _), born in London, 
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was professor of dermatology at New York University and was 
a rabbinic scholar. He wrote Mekorot Yalkut Shimoni (1965), 
on the sources of Yalkut Shimoni on the Prophets and Hagi- 
ographa. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.B. Hyman, in: A. Hyman, Toledot Tanna’im 


ve-Amora’im (repr., 1964), introd. 
[Tovia Preschel] 


HYMAN, HAROLD MELVIN (1924- _), U.S. historian. Hy- 
man received his Ph.D. in history from Columbia University 
in 1952. In 1957 he was appointed professor of history at UCLA. 
From 1963 to 1968 he taught at the University of Illinois and 
from 1968 at Rice University. In 1968 he became the William 
P. Hobby Professor of History at Rice University, holding the 
position until 1996. He was also the director of the university's 
Center for the History of Leadership Institutions. 

A leading authority on 19't-century legal history, Hyman 
specialized in both American constitutional history and Civil 
War reconstruction history. He was a fellow of the Ford Foun- 
dation, a senior Fulbright lecturer, a lecturer with the Orga- 
nization of American Historians, and a judge for the Pulitzer 
Prize. He also served as president of the American Society 
for Legal History. 

He was co-author (with Benjamin Thomas) of Stanton: 
‘The Life and Times of Lincoln’s Secretary of War (1962). Among 
his other well-known books are Era of the Oath: Northern Loy- 
alty Tests during the Civil War and Reconstruction (1954); To 
Try Mens Souls: Loyalty Tests in American History (1959); Sol- 
diers and Spruce (1963); A More Perfect Union (1975); Equal 
Justice under Law (with W. Wiecek, 1982); American Singular- 
ity (1986); and Craftsmanship and Character (1998). 


[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


HYMAN, JOSEPH C. (1899-1949), *American Jewish Joint 
Distribution Committee leader. Hyman was born in Syracuse, 
New York. He practiced law in New York, but, actively inter- 
ested in social work, accepted a post as assistant to Herbert H. 
Lehman, then chairman of the aypc’s Reconstruction Com- 
mittee (1922). Appointed acting secretary of the aypc (1924) 
and then secretary (1925), Hyman became deeply involved in 
organizations supported by the aypc, including the Allied 
Jewish Campaign, United Jewish Appeal, and ajpc affiliates 
for work in Russia. He served the aJDC as executive director, 
executive vice chairman, and vice chairman until his death. 
Hyman's close association with Felix M. Warburg led him to 
membership in the Jewish Agency Council, where he was as- 
sistant to Warburg, then chairman of the Agency’s Adminis- 
trative Committee. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Bauer, My Brother’s Keeper: A His- 
tory of the American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee 1929-1939 


(1974). 
[Yehuda Bauer] 


HYMAN, LIBBIE HENRIETTA (1888-1969), U.S. inverte- 
brate zoologist. Hyman was raised in Fort Dodge, Iowa. De- 
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spite opposition from her immigrant parents, she accepted a 
scholarship from the University of Chicago in 1906, receiv- 
ing a B.S. in 1910 and a Ph.D. in 1915. Working as a research 
assistant in the lab of Professor Charles Manning Child, her 
doctoral advisor, she remained there for 16 more years until 
her mentor retired in 1931. While at Chicago, she published 
more than 40 research articles in her own name, as well as the 
highly successful A Laboratory Manual for Elementary Zool- 
ogy (1919 and 1922) and A Laboratory Manual for Compara- 
tive Vertebrate Anatomy (1922 and 1942). Despite widespread 
recognition for her scientific accomplishments, no university 
would hire her, apparently because she was Jewish, a woman, 
and considered to be outspoken and abrasive. Living on the 
royalties from her popular manuals, Holman settled in New 
York City in 1932, where she began working on a survey of in- 
vertebrate morphology, physiology, embryology, and taxon- 
omy, entitled The Invertebrates (1-v1, 1940-67). In 1937, Hy- 
man became an honorary research associate at the American 
Museum of Natural History in New York, an unpaid position 
that provided her with an office, laboratory space, and library 
access. She wrote her monumental six-volume study over a 
20-year period without assistance or a salary, even drawing 
her own meticulous illustrations. 

Internationally respected and widely published, Holman 
was an authority on flatworms and land planarian taxonomy. 
She served as president of the Society of Systemic Zoology in 
1959 and edited its journal, Systemic Zoology, from 1959 to 1963. 
In 1939, after the publication of the first volume of The Inver- 
tebrates, she received an honorary doctorate of sciences from 
the University of Chicago; in 1954, the National Academy of 
Sciences awarded her the Daniel Giraud Elliot Medal for her 
scholarship; and in 1960, she became the third American to 
receive a Gold Medal in Zoology from the Linnaean Society. 
In 1969, shortly before her death at the age of 81, the American 
Museum of Natural History awarded Holman a Gold Medal 
Award for Distinguished Achievement in Science. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: PE. Hyman and D. Dash Moore (eds.), Jew- 
ish Women in America, 1 (1997), 665-66; “Libbie Henrietta Hyman,” 
in: Biographical Memoirs, vol. 60 (1991), 1033-114; R.E. Blackwelder, 
“Libbie H. Hyman Memorial Issue: Her Life,” in: Journal of Biological 
Psychology 12 (1970), 1-23; J.E. Winston (ed.), Libbie Henrietta Hy- 
man: Life and Contributions (1999). 


[Harriet Pass Freidenreich (2™ ed.)] 


HYMAN, PAULA E. (1946- ), historian of Jews in the mod- 
ern period. Hyman focuses on the social transformation of 
the Jews in Europe and the United States, with special atten- 
tion to the impact of gender on Jewish modernization. Born 
in Boston, Mass., the eldest of three daughters of Ida and 
Sydney Hyman, she was educated at Radcliffe College (B.A., 
1968), the Hebrew College of Boston (B.J.Ed., 1966), and Co- 
lumbia University (M.A., 1970; Ph.D., 1975). She was assistant 
professor of Jewish history at Columbia in 1974-81; associate 
professor and dean of the Seminary College of Jewish Studies 
at the Jewish Theological Seminary of America, 1981-86; she 
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became the Lucy Moses Professor of Jewish History at Yale 
University in 1986. From 1989 to 2002 she chaired Yale’s Pro- 
gram in Jewish Studies. 

Hyman’s three books on the experience of the Jews in 
France are From Dreyfus to Vichy: The Remaking of French 
Jewry, 1906-1939 (1979); The Emancipation of the Jews of Alsace: 
Acculturation and Tradition in the Nineteenth Century (1991); 
and a synthesis of French Jewish history from the 18" century 
to the present, The Jews of Modern France (1998). Early in her 
career, she collaborated with scholars Charlotte Baum and 
Sonya Michel to write The Jewish Woman in America (1976). 
Hyman’ articles on women and gender include studies of the 
kosher meat boycott in New York City in 1903; the impact of 
gender on the immigrant Jewish experience in America; the 
role of memory, gender, and identity in modern Jewish his- 
tory; and the Jewish family in Europe and America. She also 
wrote Gender and Assimilation in Modern Jewish History: The 
Roles and Representation of Women (1995) and edited, intro- 
duced, and helped translate the memoirs of Puah Rakovsky, 
My Life as a Radical Jewish Woman: Memoirs of a Zionist Femi- 
nist in Poland. She is the co-editor with Deborah Dash Moore 
of Jewish Women in America: An Historical Encyclopedia (1997) 
and Jewish Women: A Comprehensive Encyclopedia (2006). 

Hyman’s scholarly interest in women and gender de- 
rived from her lifelong commitment to gender equality in 
the Jewish community. As a Jewish feminist activist in 1971, 
Hyman helped found Ezrat Nashim, an advocacy group for 
Jewish women’s rights, and she became its major spokesper- 
son, successfully petitioning the Rabbinical Assembly (Con- 
servative Movement) to grant women equality in synagogue 
life in 1972. 

Hyman was a fellow and president of the American 
Academy for Jewish Research. She served as a member of the 
Board of Directors and as a vice president of the Association 
for Jewish Studies. The recipient of many fellowships and 
grants, she received honorary degrees from the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary of America (2000) and the Hebrew Union 
College (2002). She also received the Distinguished Scholar 
Award from Ohio State University (1999) and the Achieve- 
ment Award in Historical Studies from the National Founda- 
tion for Jewish Culture (2004). 

[Marsha L. Rozenblit (2"4 ed.)] 


HYMANS, PAUL (1865-1941), Belgian statesman and his- 
torian who was four times foreign minister of Belgium, born 
in Brussels of a Protestant mother. His father was Solomon 
Louis Hymans, poet, politician, and member of the chamber 
of deputies. After graduating in law, he served as a high off- 
cial in the Council of the Belgian Congo. At the same time 
he published several historical works completing his father’s 
Lhistoire parlementaire de la Belgique (1878-1913). In 1896, he 
was appointed professor of parliamentary history at Brussels 
University. Hymans was elected to the chamber of deputies 
in 1900 and led the liberal opposition until the outbreak of 
World War 1. He united the Belgian liberals against religious 
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intolerance and introduced a policy of political and social re- 
forms. Hymans won the respect of many of his opponents, but 
was intensely disliked by the king, Leopold 11, because of his 
criticism of the latter’s administration in the Congo. In 1914, 
Hymans joined the conservative coalition and served as Bel- 
gian ambassador to London from 1915 to 1919. A year later he 
became foreign minister and was the head of the Belgian del- 
egation at the Versailles peace negotiations. Subsequently, he 
became minister of justice and then served three more terms 
as foreign minister. He was also president of the Assembly of 
the League of Nations and was appointed Belgian delegate to 
the Disarmament Conference in 1932. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: T.H. Reed, Government and Politics of Bel- 


gium (1924). 
[Edmund Meir] 


°HYPSICRATES OF AMISUS (in Pontos; first century 
B.C.E.), historian. He is often cited by *Strabo and is probably 
his source for Bosphoran affairs. Hypsicrates’ works seem to 
have dealt with the history and ethnography of the Near East 
and Africa and touched on Jewish affairs. He is quoted by Jo- 
sephus (Ant., 14:138-9) from Strabo as the source of informa- 
tion about the help given by *Antipater 11 and Hyrcanus 111 
to *Julius Caesar. 


HYRAX (Heb. ])W, shafan), the Procavia capens (syriaca), a 
small mammal about 19% inches (50 cms.) in length, which 
is found in the mountainous regions of Israel, in the Negev, 
and in the Aravah. It makes its nest in the clefts of rocks where 
it finds refuge (Ps. 104:18) and where it lives in small groups 
(Prov. 30:26). Its bodily structure is well adapted for rock- 
climbing: It has a flexible, tailless body, short feet, soles cov- 
ered with elastic pads, and small ears. It is mentioned in the 
Bible (Lev. 11:5; Deut. 14:7) among the animals which though 
chewing the cud are not clovenfooted, and are thus prohib- 
ited as food. Its classification as a ruminant may be attributed 
to the sideward movement of its jaws when feeding or, more 
probably, to the structure of its digestive system, the protu- 
berances in its large stomach together with its appendix and 
maw possibly being regarded as analogous to a ruminant’s 
four stomachs. In mishnaic times hyraxes were sold in mar- 
ket places to non-Jews, together with hares, camels, and pigs 
(Uk. 3:3). In modern Hebrew the word shafan is wrongly ap- 
plied to the hare, there being no doubt from the biblical de- 
scription that it is the hyrax, as is evident also from its Ara- 
bic name tafan. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Margolin, Zoologyah, 2 (19607), 446-7; 
Tristram, Nat Hist, 75-77; J. Feliks, Animal World of the Bible (1962), 
45. ADD BIBLIOGRAPHY: Feliks, Ha-Zomeah, 282. 


[Jehuda Feliks] 


HYRCANIA, a Judean fortress. Hyrcania was probably built 
by the Hasmonean ruler John Hyrcanus and named after him. 
Josephus relates that Queen *Salome Alexandra stored her 
treasures there (Jos., Ant., 13:417). It was one of the strong- 
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holds held by the Jews who fought against Rome after Pom- 
pey’s conquest (63 B.c.E.) and was occupied by Alexander the 
son of Aristobulus 11 (Wars, 1:161, 167). Herod took Hyrcania 
from the sister of Antigonus (ibid., 1:364) and turned it into 
one of the principal fortresses of his realm. It was one of the 
places which he showed to Marcus *Agrippa during his visit 
in 14 B.c.E (Ant., 16:13). Herod used the fortress as a prison 
and as the place where opponents of his kingdom were ex- 
ecuted (ibid., 15:366). His son Antipater was buried there af- 
ter his execution (ibid., 17:187; Wars, 1:664). After Herod’s 
death, Hyrcania seems to have lost its importance as it is not 
mentioned in the history of the Jewish War (66-70/73). Since 
1897 Hyrcania has been identified with Khirbet al-Mird, a 
prominent hill in the Judean Desert 9 mi. (15 km.) southeast 
of Jerusalem, on the way leading to the Bugea‘ Plain and the 
Jordan Valley. In 492 c.E. a monastery called Castellion was 
established there - one of those headed by St. Saba - and it 
was in existence until the ninth century. Excavations at the 
site in 1961 uncovered early Christian papyri and the remains 
of buildings and an aqueduct probably of Hasmonean date. 
Previously in 1960 during a survey at the site under the di- 
rection of J.M. Allegro, who was leading the Copper Scroll 
Expedition, two rock-cut tunnels were identified in Wadi Se- 
caca next to Hyrcania. Between 2000 and 2005 excavations 
were conducted within these tunnels by O. Gutfeld on behalf 
of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. The western tunnel is 
situated about 525 ft. (160 m.) below the summit of Hyrcania, 
and it was cut in soft Senonian limestone to the height of a 
person, a few meters above the riverbed. Steps descended into 
the heart of the mountain at a sharp angle (56.5 degrees). The 
interior of the tunnel was lit with lamps placed in niches. The 
tunnel narrows and widens at different points and, eventu- 
ally, it separates into two branches extending for at least 55 ft. 
(17 m.). The eastern stepped tunnel is situated not far from 
the western tunnel (250 ft. (75 m.) away) and it was cut into 
rock about 3 feet (1 m.) above the riverbed. A stretch of 120 ft. 
(36 m.) has so far been cleared. These mysterious tunnels were 
clearly hewn as part of some royal or public enterprise, but 
apart from the discovery of a small quantity of Iron Age and 
Second Temple period potsherds, no other finds were made 
that could shed light on the date of these tunnels. Because of 
the proximity of these impressive tunnels to Hyrcania and to 
a Herodian-period cemetery, the working assumption is that 
they date from the Second Temple period. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rhetore, in: RB, 6 (1897), 462; Schick, in: 
ZDPV, 3 (1880), 19 ff.; Van Kastfren, ibid., 13 (1890), 110; Ploeger, ibid., 
71 (1955), 148ff.; Mader in: JPos, 9 (1929), 122ff.; idem, in: Oriens 
Christianus, 12 (1937), 27ff., 192 (Ger.); Wright, in: Biblica, 42 (1961), 
iff. (Eng.); Milik, ibid., 21ff. (Eng.). 

[Michael Avi-Yonah / Oren Gutfeld (274 ed.)] 


HYRCANUS II (c. 103-30 B.c.£.), elder son of *Alexander 
Yannai and *Salome Alexandra. Since John Hyrcanus 11 was 
born soon after his father’s accession to the throne (103 B.C.E.), 
he was 72 years old at the time of his death and not, unless the 
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traditional date of his parents’ marriage is rejected, over 80 
years old, as stated by Josephus (Ant., 15:178). 

Hyrcanus was appointed high priest during his mother’s 
lifetime and as such was regarded as the heir to the throne, but 
he played no conspicuous part in political life while she was 
alive. His brother, Judah *Aristobulus 11, started even during 
his mother’s lifetime to undermine Hyrcanus’ position and to 
consolidate his own. Hyrcanus’ situation was a difficult one, 
particularly since the army sided with Aristobulus. On the 
death of Salome Alexandra in 67 B.c.£., Aristobulus seized 
power, which Hyrcanus was compelled to surrender after be- 
ing defeated in battle. Aristobulus appointed himself king and 
high priest, while Hyrcanus received the honorary title, which 
lacked all political significance, of “the king’s brother.” How- 
ever, the status granted to Hyrcanus was commensurate with 
his political talents, which were extremely limited; according 
to Josephus, Hyrcanus was deficient in the qualities of a man 
of action (Ant., 13:423; 14:13). He was however apparently filled 
with a lust for power, which provoked him into endeavoring 
to hold on to it at all costs, even to the extent of subordinat- 
ing his wishes to those of his adviser *Antipater, who encour- 
aged him in his ambition. 

Antipater prevailed on Hyrcanus to flee from Jerusalem 
to *Aretas, the Nabatean king, who, induced by important 
territorial concessions, joined forces with him against Aris- 
tobulus, whom they besieged in Jerusalem (65 B.c.E.). At 
this juncture Pompey’s armies appeared in the east. Like his 
brother, Hyrcanus too appealed to Scaurus, one of Pompey’s 
officers, who had captured Damascus, to pronounce judg- 
ment in their quarrel. Scaurus decided against Hyrcanus, 
whose qualities and political standing were inferior to those 
of his brother. However, with the arrival of Pompey himself 
in Syria the brothers submitted their rival claims to him. This 
time the Roman preferred Hyrcanus, apparently because he 
entertained suspicions of Aristobulus by reason of the latter’s 
arrogant behavior and considered that Hyrcanus would be a 
more pliant tool in the hands of the Romans. Hyrcanus was 
appointed but with only diminished and limited authority. Af- 
ter overcoming the opposition of Aristobulus and his party, 
Pompey seized extensive regions from the Hasmonean king- 
dom, and Hyrcanus was appointed high priest of a truncated 
state. The Jews became tributaries to Rome, Hyrcanus being 
apparently responsible for levying the tribute. Even after this 
appointment, Hyrcanus’ rule was not firmly established and 
his antagonists - Aristobulus and his sons - attacked him sev- 
eral times but were repeatedly defeated by the Romans. Hyr- 
canus’ position improved with the accession of Julius Caesar, 
who appointed him ethnarch and high priest in return for the 
help which he had given him when he was in difficulties in 
Egypt. Julius Caesar restored the city of Jaffa and the valley of 
Jezreel to Judea and also apparently to some extent the three 
districts of Aphairema, Lydda, and Ramathaim, previously 
given by Pompey to the Samaritans. 

During this period Hyrcanus’ position was strong. He 
used his influence also on behalf of the Jews in the Diaspora 
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who constantly maintained close ties with Jerusalem. How- 
ever the power enjoyed by Antipater and his sons increased 
steadily and eventually brought about the deposition of Hyr- 
canus and his house. Although sensing the danger threaten- 
ing him from this quarter, Hyrcanus was yet unable to oppose 
the consolidation of Antipater’s family. His weakness is clearly 
evident in *Herod’s trial. Later he was apparently induced by 
Malichus, one of his intimate circle, to acquiesce in the re- 
moval of Antipater; but even the latter’s death did not help 
him to reinforce his rule. Compelled to abandon Malichus to 
the vengeance of Antipater’s sons, he had to rely on their sup- 
port to sustain his rule amid the vicissitudes of the wars for the 
supreme leadership of the Roman Empire. In 40 B.c.£. he was 
deprived of power and taken prisoner by *Antigonus son of 
Aristobulus and his Parthian allies. Having been mutilated by 
having his ears cut off to disqualify him from the high priest- 
hood, Hyrcanus was transferred by the Parthians to Babylo- 
nia, where, greatly honored by the Jews, he lived quietly and 
safely for several years. 

Hyrcanus and his house lost all power with Herod's proc- 
lamation in Rome as king (40 B.c.£.), an appointment which 
destroyed his hopes of ever being reinstated as ruler in Judea, 
even if only by the grace of Rome. The attempts, too, to gain 
influence with the new ruler through Herod’s marriage to 
*Mariamne, the daughter of Alexandra who was the daugh- 
ter of Hyrcanus, were not very successful. Herod did indeed 
invite Hyrcanus to Jerusalem, where he lived peacefully for 
some time, but in 30 B.c.E., when Herod was in doubt as to 
his future under Octavian, he considered Hyrcanus a poten- 
tial threat to his continued rule, and had him executed on a 
false charge (Ant., 15:164ff.). He had been a man who with all 
his might sought power but did not know how to sustain it. 
His ambitions coupled with his weakness brought disaster on 
his people, on his house, and on himself. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Ant., 13:408-15:182; Jos., Wars, 1:109-433; 
Schuerer, Hist, 91-115, 131, 135; A. Schalit, Hordos ha-Melekh (1964°), 
529f. (index), s.v. Horkenus; idem, Koenig Herodes (1969), 761ff. (Ap- 


pendix viii), 808f. (index). 
[Uriel Rappaport] 


HYRCANUS, JOHN (Johanan), ethnarch of Judea and high 
priest (135-104 B.C.E.), son of *Simeon the Hasmonean, and 
the most successful and energetic of rulers of the Hasmonean 
dynasty from the point of view of the consolidation and ter- 
ritorial expansion of Judea. Already during the lifetime of his 
father he played an important role in the defense of Judea and 
in the administration of the state. After his father and his two 
brothers were killed by his brother-in-law, Ptolemy, in Jericho, 
he thwarted the murderer's design to kill him also and took 
over control in Jerusalem. It is with an account of this incident 
that 1 Maccabees ends; the details of his reign are given in Jo- 
sephus (Wars, 1:54 ff; Ant., 13:229ff.), and in material scattered 
throughout talmudic literature. Most of his rule was spent in 
wars. At first, he was compelled to submit to *Antiochus vit 
Sidetes and to agree to pay him tribute for Jaffa and the other 
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towns outside the borders of Judea that had been conquered by 
the Jews, and even to join him in a campaign against the Par- 
thians. However, after the death of Antiochus in 129, Hyrcanus 
achieved the complete independence of Judea and undertook 
extensive conquests throughout the whole of the land of Israel. 
At first he turned to the center of the country, seizing Shechem 
and destroying the Samaritan temple on Mt. Gerizim. Later 
he conquered Idumea (Edom) and compelled its inhabitants 
to adopt Judaism. From this time the Idumeans became an 
inseparable part of the Jewish people. Simultaneously he be- 
gan the conquest of Transjordan, in particular of Moab. Dur- 
ing the last years of his rule he renewed his campaign of con- 
quests in the north, attacking the strong Hellenistic towns of 
*Samaria and *Beth-Shean (= Scythopolis). Despite the fact 
that Hellenistic soldiers and the rulers of some neighboring 
territories who were hostile to the Jews came to the aid of the 
besieged city of Samaria, it was conquered and destroyed by 
Hyrcanus’ sons in 107. As a result the road to Galilee was now 
open to the Jews, and it is probable that parts of Galilee too, 
if not the whole of it, were already annexed to Judea during 
the days of Hyrcanus. 

In his policy and in his wars, he was helped by the ties 
he cultivated with foreign nations interested in weakening 
the Seleucid Syria. He strengthened the pact with Rome, 
and on three occasions during his rule the Roman senate ad- 
opted resolutions in favor of Judea. Bonds of friendship were 
also formed between Hyrcanus and the Ptolemies, a friend- 
ship helped by the close ties which existed between the Jews 
of Egypt and the monarchy. In so far as internal affairs were 
concerned, a gradual change took place in his status during 
Hyrcanus’ rule which led to the strengthening of his personal 
authority. It was during his rule apparently that the *Pharisee 
and *Sadducee parties came into open conflict. At the com- 
mencement of his rule he maintained close relations with the 
Pharisees, who also recognized his religious authority. Later 
rabbinic tradition depicts him as having been “righteous orig- 
inally” (Ber. 29a), even to the extent of stating that he heard 
a *bat kol (Sot. 33a). According to Josephus (Wars, 1:68-69), 
Hyrcanus was vouchsafed the high priesthood, prophecy, 
and rulership and he was the only one to attain all three. The 
Mishnah (Sot. 9:10) ascribes certain regulations with regard 
to the Temple and the priestly portions to him. In the course 
of time, however, the authoritarian and secularist character 
of his administration began to show itself — a fact which also 
found expression in the recruitment of a force of foreign mer- 
cenaries from Asia Minor. The high priest came closer to the 
Sadducees and in his last years a breach occurred between him 
and the Pharisees. According to rabbinic tradition “Johanan 
officiated in the high priesthood for 80 years and in the end 
became a Sadducee” (Ber. 29a; Jos., Ant., 13:288ff.). It is uncer- 
tain whether the coins bearing the legend “Johanan the High 
Priest” and Hever ha-Yehudim or rosh hever ha-Yehudim were 
minted by him or by his grandson *Hyrcanus 11. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Werner, Johann Hyrkan (Ger., 1877); 
Klausner, Bayit Sheni, 3 (19507), 81ff.; Schuerer, Hist, 16, 60, 67 ff; 
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M. Stern, in: Zion, 26 (1961), 1-22; S. Lieberman, Hellenism in Jewish 
Palestine (1950), 139 ff.; A. Schalit, Koenig Herodes (1969), 810 (index), 
s.v. Johannes Hyrkanos. 


[Menahem Stern] 


HYSSOP (Heb. 2378), small plant that grows in rocks and 
stone walls. The Greek hyssdpos is used to translate Hebrew 
éz6b on account of phonetic similarity, but in reality the plants 
are different; the ézdb of the Bible, or “Syrian hyssop,’ is known 
to Anglophones as marjoram. In the Bible, it is contrasted with 
the lofty cedar of the Lebanon (1 Kings 5:13). The two were 
used together for purposes of purification - in the prepara- 
tion of the ashes of the *red heifer (Num. 19:6), as well as in 
the water for the purification of the leper (Lev. 14:4) and of the 
house smitten with leprosy (ibid. 14:49). In Egypt a bunch of 
hyssop was used for sprinkling blood on the Israelites’ door- 
posts (Ex. 12:22). It was also used for sprinkling the water of 
purification (Num. 19:18). Several reasons were given for the 
choice of hyssop for purposes of purification. A homiletic in- 
terpretation holds that this small plant symbolizes humility in 
contrast with the cedar that typifies pride, their union demon- 
strating that man should humble himself before his Creator. 
Practical reasons for its choice are that “the ash of the hyssop 
is good and plentiful” (with reference to preparing the ashes 
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of the red heifer, Tosef., Par. 4:10), and that “it is effective in 
counteracting an offensive odor” (R. Samuel Sarsa on Ibn Ez- 
ras comment to Ex. 12:22). The tractate *Parah, which deals 
with the laws of the ashes of the red heifer, contains morpho- 
logical details about the structure of the hyssop plant: its lower 
part is woody (Par. 11:8), its stalks branch out sideways, and 
at the top of each are clusters of at least three buds (ibid. 11:9). 
It grew wild, but was cultivated as a spice (Mais. 3:9). These 
descriptions are compatible with Majorana syriaca (Origanum 
maru), a plant of the Labiatae family that grows wild in Israel 
among and on rocks. The leaves and stems contain a volatile 
oil used as a perfume - oil of marjoram. The Samaritans still 
use this plant for sprinkling blood at the ceremony of slaugh- 
tering the Passover sacrifice. Members of Oriental communi- 
ties use it as a spice, crumbling it on bread, and refer to it as 
za tar, which also includes other species of the Labiatae family, 
such as savory and thyme. These two species, the former siah 
and the latter koranit, are included in the Mishnah, together 
with hyssop, among the aromatic herbs (Shev. 8:1). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 2 (1924), 84-101; H.N. and 
A.L. Moldenke, Plants of the Bible (1952), index; J. Feliks, Olam ha- 


Zomeah ha-Mikra’ (1968"), 177-9. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Feliks, 
Ha-Zome'ah, 22, W. Propp, Exodus 1-18 (1998), 407. 


[Jehuda Feliks] 
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IACOBESCU, D. (Armand Iacobson, 1893-1913), Romanian 
poet. His sensitive verse - in turn musical, agonized, and ma- 
cabre - appeared in leading reviews. His poems, influenced by 
French symbolists such as Baudelaire and Verlaine, contain 
premonitions of Iacobescu’s early death from tuberculosis. 
They and some translations were later collated and published 
by the critic Perpessicius as Quasi (1930). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.B. Yoffe, Be-Sedot Zarim. Sofrim 
Yehudim be-Romaniah, 1880-1940 (1996), 195-200; Dictionarul scri- 
itorilor romani, D-L (1998), 551-53. 


IAN, JANIS (Fink; 1951-_), U.S. singer and songwriter. Born 
in New Jersey, Ian was discovered at the age of 14 by Leon- 
ard *Bernstein, who played her song “Society’s Child” (1967) 
on his television special, Inside Pop: The Rock Revolution. Al- 
though the song was banned in many places because of its 
interracial theme, it became a nationwide hit. But Ian had 
trouble repeating her success and was eventually released by 
her record label, Columbia. She managed to revive her career 
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Initial letter “I” of the phrase In diebus 
unius iudicis at the beginning of the 
Book of Ruth from the Latin Bible 
of Charles the Bald, Rheims, ninth 
century. The illumination shows Ruth 
and Boaz above the letter and Naomi 
seated in the middle of it. Paris, Bib- 
liothéque Nationale, Ms. Lat. 1-88v. 


IA-INT 


in Australia, and then triumphantly reentered the American 
music scene at 26 with her deeply etched portrait of adoles- 
cent pain, “At Seventeen” (1975). 

Speaking out through her music as she tackles taboo 
subjects as well as all-too-human ones, Ian is an emotionally 
wrenching singer and an accomplished self-taught guitarist. 
She released more than 20 albums, the earliest being Janis 
Tan (1967); For All the Seasons of Your Mind (1968); and Who 
Really Cares (1969). Her more recent releases include Breaking 
Silence (1995); Hunger (1997); God and the FBI (2000); Work- 
ing without a Net (2003); and Billie’s Bones (2004). 

In 1975 she won a Grammy for Best Pop Female Vocal- 
ist for “At Seventeen.” She then earned five other Grammy 
nominations. In 2001 “Society’s Child” was inducted into the 
Grammy Hall of Fame. 

Tan has lived in Nashville since 1988. In 2003 she married 
her long-time life partner, Patricia Snyder. 

In addition to the many songs she composed, Ian pub- 
lished a collection of poems titled Who Really Cares: Poems 
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IBADIS 


from Childhood and Early Youth (1969). She also co-edited 
Stars: Original Stories Based on the Songs of Janis Ian (2003), 
a collection of science-fiction and fantasy tales written by 
well-known authors of the genre, each inspired by one of 


her songs. 
[Jonathan Licht / Ruth Beloff (2"4 ed.)] 


IBADIS. The Ibadiyya is a moderate branch of the Khariji 
sect, that broke with mainstream Islam in 657 on the question 
of who was entitled to the caliphate. From their first center in 
*Basra, missionaries were sent to propagate the Ibadi teach- 
ing. As a result Ibadi communities appeared in a number of 
Muslim provinces, particularly in Oman, which towards the 
end of the eighth century replaced Basra as their spiritual cen- 
ter, and among some Berber tribes in North Africa. From the 
middle of the 8" to the beginning of the 10" century the North 
African Ibadis succeeded in establishing political control over 
parts of the Maghrib, in Tripolitania, in Sijilmasa (where an- 
other moderate Khariji sect - the Sufriyya - took root), and 
particularly in the central Maghrib, where the Rustamid state, 
with its capital in Tahart (Tahert, today Tagdemt), united 
under its rule all the Berber Ibadi tribes in North Africa. 
At the beginning of the 10" century the Fatimids destroyed 
all these states and their remnants, and the Ibadis withdrew 
to remote regions. Adherents of the Ibadiyya are found to- 
day in Oman, where Ibadiyya is the predominant religious 
doctrine, in Zanzibar, in the island of Djerba, in Tripolita- 
nia — in Jabal Naftisa (Nefousa and Zuagha) Zouara - and in 
the remote south of Algeria, in Warjilan (Wargla, Ouargla) 
and particularly in the Mzab valley. In the Mzab they estab- 
lished five settlements in the 1." century, two additional ones 
in the 17" century, and some further settlements in the 20% 
century. In these settlements the Ibadis secured virtual inde- 
pendence and preserved their particular puritan way of life, 
governed by their religious law, as well as by special rules and 
regulations, established by their leadership. Modernization, 
as well as the demographic and urban expansion of the re- 
gion, in the course of the second half of the 20% century, may 
threaten their religious and organizational cohesion. The 
population of this region has been increasing spectacularly, 
the Ibadis comprising no more than 60% of the present pop- 
ulation. The largest settlement is Ghardaya (Ghardaia), with 
a population of over 62,000 according to the 1987 census. 
There is some evidence of Jewish communities living among 
the Ibadis throughout the centuries, enjoying the Ibadi basi- 
cally tolerant attitude to non-Muslims. Thus, Tahart was the 
home of R. Judah *Ibn Quraysh, a pioneer linguist. Some 
Jews lived in Sijilmasa under Sufri rule. In the Mzab, Jews, as 
well as Europeans, Arabs, and other foreign elements, were 
allowed in Ghardaya only. Even there, they were not admit- 
ted within the city walls. The Jews lived in a separate neigh- 
borhood beyond the ramparts, in the southeastern part of the 
Ghardaya. The Mzabi Jews, as well as the large majority of 
the Algerian Jews, left Algeria toward the end of French rule 
in the country. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.V. Kharidjites, al-Ibadiyya, Sidjilmasa, 
Midrdar, Mzab in E1s?; Hirschberg, Afrikah, 1 (1965), 68; M. Hoexter, 
“Effects of the Transition from the Turkish to the French Regime in 
Algiers - The Case of the Mzabi Talaba (Tolba),” in: Asian and Afri- 
can Studies, 17 (1983), 121-137 and bibliography there; F. Brown and B. 
Tahar, “Comparative Analysis of Mzabite and Other Berber Domestic 
Spaces,’ at: http://undertow.arch.gatech.edu/homepages/. 


[Miriam Hoexter (24 ed.)] 


IBEX (Heb. ?y”, yael; av, Ps “wild goat”), the wild goat Capra 
ibex nubiana, a wild animal permitted for food. Only the ibex 
and the gazelle have survived from over ten species of clo- 
ven-hoofed ruminants which inhabited Erez Israel in former 
times. Because of its tasty meat, the ibex was much sought af- 
ter by hunters but escaped extinction through its ability to 
exist on precipitous mountains in desert regions, such as En- 
Gedi, Elath, and the Negev heights. Able to jump from rocks 
and to climb steep rock faces, it was called yael in Hebrew 
(and wail in Arabic), a word derived from the root meaning 
“to ascend.” The “rocks of the ibex” in the neighborhood of 
En-Gedi have served as a hiding place at various times. David 
fled there from Saul (1 Sam. 24:1-3) and Bar Kokhba’s fighters 
took refuge in the caves. 

Ibex live in herds. The male has horns reaching up to 
39 in. (one meter) in height, the female short, sharp ones. The 
beauty of the ibex and the remarkable way it lives among the 
rocks of the desert have been used as poetic motifs (Job 39:1; 
Ps. 104:18); the name yaalat hen (a graceful female ibex) is 
given to a beautiful woman (Prov. 5:19). Jael (Judg. 4:17) and 
Jaalah (Ezra 2:56), both derived from the Hebrew for ibex, oc- 
cur in the Bible as women’s names. A shofar made of the long 
horn of an ibex was blown in the Temple on the New Year (RH 
3:3) and to proclaim the Jubilee year (RH 3:5). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Aharoni, Torat ha-Hai, 1 (1923), 85; ES. 
Bodenheimer, Animal Life in Palestine (1935), 12. ADD BIBLIOG- 


RAPHY: Feliks, Ha-Zomeah, 239. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


IBIZA AND FORMENTERA, third and fourth largest of the 
Balearic Islands. Situated south to south-east of Majorca, equi- 
distant to North Africa and mainland Spain, the islands pro- 
vided a strong commercial attraction to Jewish traders from 
the periods of Phoenician and Roman occupation, particularly 
for their bountiful saltpans and the dyeing industries. 

Hitherto, historians have concluded that the Jews in 
the smaller Balearics suffered similar oppression to their 
coreligionists some 100 miles away in Palma, capital city of 
controlling Majorca. This misconception was enhanced be- 
cause the name “Majorca” was given to the whole Balearic 
area. 

The inhabitants of Ibiza and Formentera (Ibicencos) to 
this day bitterly resent the 700 years of Majorcan domination 
and greatly prize personal freedom. Local piracy, smuggling, 
and the proximity and affinity to Islamic Barbary all contrib- 
uted to a hatred of prying eyes and the facility to hide Jews 
from the Inquisition. 
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Sixth-century church documents mention the consider- 
able size of the Jewish population and, contrary to other Ibe- 
rian centers of that period, their lack of interest in conversion 
to Christianity. The Jewish population increased with the an- 
nexation by James 1, the “Conquistor,’ in 1235. In 1254, the king 
arranged their property assessments as part of the Aljama of 
Majorca. In 1329, the Jews of Ibiza requested separation from 
the Majorcan community which was refused. 

In the terrible year for the Jews of Spain, 1391, there is no 
mention of outrages in Ibiza or Formentera, or of an exodus in 
the fateful year of 1492. All documents relating to visits by the 
officers of the Inquisition from 1423 onwards state that nobody 
was found practicing the Laws of Moses, yet research indicates 
that Jews continued to reside in the Islands and assisted many 
from elsewhere to escape the clutches of the Inquisition. Mem- 
bers of the Matutes family, descendants of the Motot family, 
that left for Italy in 1492, returned to Ibiza where they became 
one of the most important families in the island, playing a ma- 
jor role in the economic and social life there. 

The Juderia (ghetto) call (Jewish quarter) in Ibiza was 
in use as such until the 19" century and efforts are now being 
made for its restoration. Part of the nearby Convent of San 
Christobel (built in 1600) was used as a synagogue. It seems 
that one synagogue was in use in Formentera until 1936. 

In 1867 a clearly defined Jewish community was de- 
scribed by Prinz Luis Salvador of Hamburg in German in his 
first book on the Balearic Islands but was deleted in all sub- 
sequent editions until 1979. 

The survival of Jewish customs was described by visi- 
tors to the Islands as late as the 1930s. The Spanish Civil War 
(1936-39) and the influence of the German SS in Majorca 
brought fear and conversions to Catholicism. Yet the island- 
ers protected Jewish arrivals fleeing the Nazis. 

A small number of Jews of various origins now reside 
there and have formed a group to support the many inter- 
ested in their Jewish roots and desirous of strengthening these 
affiliations. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Braunstein, Chuetas of Majorca (1952), 
117; I. Macabich, Costumbre (1966), 19; G. Mound in Papers 4" and 
5" British Judeo-Spanish Seminars, Glasgow, 1984 (1986); I. Cohen, 
Travels in Jewry (1952); Jc (Sept. 4, 1936); Jerusalem Post (March 17, 
1983); Die Balearen in Wort und Bild (1867); Prinz Luis Salvador, Los 
Antiguas Pitiusas (facsimile, 1979), 137. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. 
Mound, in: Proceedings of the 10 World Congress of Jewish Studies 


(1990), Division B, vol. 2, 459-66. 
[Gloria Mound] 


IBLEAM (Heb. oy), city located in the part of the tribal 
district of Issachar which was held by Manasseh (Josh. 17:11). 
According to Judges 1:27 it was tributary to the Israelites and 
not actually conquered by them. Ibleam is already mentioned 
in the list of cities captured by Thutmose 111 (c. 1469 B.C.E.) 
where it appears (no. 43) after Taanach. It is included in the 
list of levitical cities (Bileam, 1 Chron. 6:55) but in the parallel 
list it is replaced by Gath-Rimmon (Josh. 21:25). In his flight 
from Jezreel, Ahaziah, king of Judah, was killed “at the ascent 
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IBN ABI AL-SALT 


of Gur, which is by Ibleam” (11 Kings 9:27); King Zechariah of 
Israel was killed by Shallum in Ibleam according to the Lucian 
version of the Septuagint (11 Kings 15:10). Belmain (Ibleam) 
is mentioned in Judith 4:4 and 7:3 as a place near Dothan. In 
crusader times Castellum Beleismum was part of the princi- 
pality of Galilee. The name Ibleam is preserved in Wadi and 
Tell Balameh, 12% mi. (20 km.) south of Afulah. On the large 
tell which guards the ascent to the valley of Dothan, sherds 
were found dating from the Early Bronze to Iron Age (Isra- 
elite period) and a rock-hewn tunnel leading to a spring at 
the foot of the tell. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Schumacher, in: PEFQS, 42 (1910), 107-12; 
WE Albright, in: BAsoR, 19 (1925), 8; 35 (1929), 8; Yeivin, in: Journal 
of Egyptian Archeology, 36 (1950), 54, 58; Abel, Geog, 2 (1938), 3573 


EM, 2 (1964), 594-5. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


IBN ABBAS, JUDAH BEN SAMUEL II (13" century), reli- 
gious writer, probably a resident of Spain; to be distinguished 
from Judah ben Samuel ibn *Abbas, the liturgical poet. In the 
middle of the 13" century Ibn Abbas composed Ya’ir Nativ 
(“Enlightener of the Path”), also known as Shevet Yehudah 
(“Judah's Staff”), a moral treatise, which reflects the influence 
of *Maimonides, and which the author claims to have written 
at the age of 20. The work is extant in manuscript (Oxford, 
Bodleian Library, Ms. Bodl. 44). Chapter 15 of this work, which 
has been printed and translated into German by M. Guede- 
mann (see bibl.), contains pedagogical instructions. Accord- 
ing to Ibn Abbas, the student should begin with the study of 
Bible and Talmud, proceed to the study of ethics and the sci- 
ences — medicine, logic, astronomy, and physics, in that or- 
der - and finally to the study of metaphysics. Ibn Abbas also 
lists the outstanding works that he recommends for the study 
of the various sciences. For example, he suggests that in order 
to learn the principles of logic the student read the works of 
Al-*Farabi and *Averroes (A. Hyman, in: Actes du quatriéme 
congrés international de philosophie médiévale (1969), 102). 
This list indicates which authors the Jews of the 13 century 
regarded as authoritative in the sciences. Ibn Abbas also wrote 
Minhat Yehudah, or Mekor Hayyim (Ms. Bod. 44; J.H. Loewe, 
A Descriptive Catalogue... Louis Loewe (1895), 59). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Uebersetzungen, 35; M. Gue- 
demann, Das juedische Unterrichtswesen waehrend der spanisch-ara- 
bischen Periode (1873), 147-55 (Ger. sect.), 58-62 (Heb. sect.). 


[Isaak Dov Ber Markon] 


°IBN ABI AL-SALT (Umayya Ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz; 1068-1134), 
Muslim musician and student of the exact sciences. He was 
born in Andalusia and died in Mahdiyya (Tunisia). His writ- 
ings were influential among the Jews of Spain as shown both 
by quotations and by complete Hebrew versions of his works, 
some of which have been preserved in Hebrew only. Apart 
from his medical activities, he was an expert in theoretical 
and practical music. Both of his interests are reflected in his 
writings: his medical “Simplicia; translated by Judah (Mae- 
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stro Bongodas Nathan ben Solomon; 14" cent.), and the ex- 
tensive chapter on music from his lost encyclopedia Sefer 
ha-Haspakah (Kitab al-Kafi?), by two anonymous transla- 
tors (Ms. Paris, Heb. 1037, fol. 1b-20b). The Arabic original 
was quoted by Profiat *Duran in his Maaseh Efod (ed. Fried- 
laender-Kohn, p. 37), and the chapter on optics in Ms. Munich 
Heb. 290 (margins of fol. 44b and 45b). The extensive treatise 
on music of ibn abi al-Salt has come down to us in a Hebrew 
translation, but not in the original. This Hebrew translation 
represents an abridged compilation from two works of the fa- 
mous Arab philosopher and theorist of music al-Farabi: the 
chapter on music in ihs@’ al-’ulim (= Classification of the Sci- 
ences), which became known in medieval Europe through its 
several Hebrew and Latin translations, and large excerpts from 
part 11 of Kitab al-musiqi al-kabir (The Great Book of Music). 
H. Avenary has published this version, which is one of the 
most extensive preserved in Hebrew. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Suter, Die Mathematiker und Astronomen 
der Araber und ihre Werke (1900), 115, no. 27; Adler, in: Yuval, 1 (1968), 
2-3, 9, contains an extensive bibliography; A. Shiloah, ibid., 2 (1970). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Shiloah, in: Teshurot la-Avishur (2004), 
341-47; H. Avenary, The Hebrew Version ..., in: Yuval, 3 (1974), 7-82; 
M. Comes, “Umayya ibn ‘Abd al-’Aziz,” in EIs?, 10 (2000), 836-37 


(incl. bibl.). 
[Hanoch Avenary / Amnon Shiloah (2™ ed.)] 


IBN ABITUR, JOSEPH BEN ISAAC (10%-11" century), 
Spanish talmudic scholar and poet. Frequently mentioned 
under the name of “Ibn Shatanash,’ Ibn Abitur explains that 
this name was given to his great-grandfather “who wielded 
great power in Spain... including the power over life and death 
which none beside him ever had outside Erez Israel, and be- 
cause he was a scourge of evildoers he was called Shotanash” 
(shot-enosh, “scourge of man’); he usually signed as “Joseph 
ben Isaac ha-Sefaradi” (= the Spaniard), or “Meridi,’ after his 
birthplace Merida. 

Ibn Abitur lived in Spain in the second half of the tenth 
century, and in Erez Israel and neighboring countries at the 
beginning of the 11 century. He had studied in Cordoba un- 
der R. Moses b. Hanokh. After R. Moses’ death, his place as 
rabbi and head of the yeshivah was taken by his son Hanokh, 
who was supported by the nasi, R. Hisdai ibn Shaprut. Upon 
the latter’s death, Ibn Abitur claimed the position for himself; 
the Cordoba community was split into two camps, each trying 
to gain Caliph al-Hakim 11’s (961) support. Finally, Ibn Abitur 
was defeated, put under ban by his opponents, and forced to 
flee to the East. After a while, one of his supporters, Jacob ibn 
Jau, rose to power in Cordoba and decided to expel Hanokh 
and appoint the exiled scholar in his place. On this occasion, 
however, Ibn Abitur refused the offer, stating that “from Spain 
to Babylonia there was no scholar so worthy of the office as 
R. Hanokh? In the course of his travels, Ibn Abitur arrived in 
Babylonia, where he hoped to obtain help from R. Hai Gaon; 
but the latter refused to see him. He also spent some time in 
Erez Israel and Egypt, where he enjoyed the friendship of the 
Palestinian gaon R. Samuel ha-Kohen and R. *Shemariah b. 
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Elhanan, the head of the Egyptian academy, who defended Ibn 
Abitur against his detractors. Ibn Abitur composed a thren- 
ody, in verse, on the persecutions that took place in Erez Israel 
at the orders of the Egyptian caliph al-Hakim (996-1021) in 
1021 (Kobez al Jad, vol. 3, 1887). According to *Ibn Daud, Ibn 
Abitur died in Damascus; the year of his death is not known 
(Ibn Daud, Tradition, 68). 

He was regarded as one of the great men of his age. Some 
of his responsa were included in the collections of the responsa 
of the geonim (Teshuvot Geonei Mizrah u-Maarav, Ginzei Ke- 
dem contains some of the responsa he issued during his Egyp- 
tian period). He also composed a commentary on Psalms, 
written in a midrashic style, of which only fragments are ex- 
tant. He was a leading Spanish paytan; of the vast number of 
piyyutim that he composed, approximately 300 are known 
today. A few have been published in recent times; others are 
found in rare prints (in prayer books of Aragon, Catalonia, 
Sicily, etc.); but most are dispersed over hundreds of manu- 
scripts. Among his outstanding piyyutim are Maamad le-Yom 
ha-Kippurim, a collection of piyyutim designed for the various 
portions of prayers on the Day of Atonement (he was the first 
Sephardi who composed a maamad prayer); *hoshanot, for the 
Sukkot festival; and yozerot, piyyutim for the Shaharit prayer, 
which dealt with the weekly portion from the Torah. A scien- 
tific edition of Ibn Abitur’s poems and a comprehensive study 
of them has been prepared by E. Fleischer (thesis presented to 
the Hebrew University in Jerusalem (1968)). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mann, Egypt, 1 (1920), 66ff.; 2 (1922), 25, 
59-60, 169; S. Assaf, Mekorot u-Mehkarim (1946), 115-8; Davidson, 
Ozar, 4 (1933), 399-400; Lewin, in: Ginzei Kedem, 6 (1944), 25-26; 
Bernstein, in: Sinai, 31 (1952), 284-309; 32 (1953), 128; Zulay, in: Ks, 
30 (1954/55), 243-53; Schirmann, Sefarad, 1 (1959°), 53-653 2 (1956), 
677; idem, Shirim Hadashim min ha-Genizah (1965), 149-56; Ashtor, 


Korot, 1 (19667), 233 ff. 
[Jefim (Hayyim) Schirmann] 


IBN AL-BARQULL, family which played an important role 
in the Babylonian communities in the second half of the 13" 
century and of which several members served in government 
positions. The information available from literary sources 
deals with the members of the Ibn al-Barquli family in *Bagh- 
dad and Wasit. The head of this family was MEVORAKH. Judah 
*al-Harizi dedicated his Sefer Tahkemoni to the philanthro- 
pist, the sar (i.e., holder of government office) R. SAMUEL 
of Baghdad (beginning of 13 century); he also mentions his 
two brothers, the sar JOSEPH and the sar EzRA. In his report 
on the community of Wasit he mentions the sar R. SAMUEL, 
who was probably the wealthy Abu Nasr Samuel; the Hebrew 
poet *Eleazar b. Jacob ha-Bavli praises him in several of his 
poems (in his Divan, ed. H. Brody (1935) no. 164). In one 
poem, no. 165, he mentions Samuel’s son josEPH. The same 
poet also wrote some poems in honor of Joseph of Wasit. 
Numbers 113-7, 121-8, and 213-4 were written in honor of 
another Ibn al-Barqili, a wealthy Baghdad citizen. Eleazar 
also sent a poem, which has not been preserved, to ABU AL- 
GHANAIM. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Alharizi, Tahkemoni, ed. by A. Kaminka 
(1899), 14-15, 369; Assaf, in: Tarbiz, 1:3 (1930), 41, 49, 55-56; A. Ben- 


b, Yehudei Bavel (1965), 25. 
Jacob, Yehudei Bavel (1965), 25 ilipahic Alton] 


IBN ALFAKHAR (Ar. “potter”), distinguished family in 
Spain, whose members included court physicians and com- 
munal leaders. Originally from Granada, most of the family 
moved to Toledo following the persecutions by the *Almohads 
in Andalusia during the 12" century. Notable were: ABRAHAM 
ABU ISHAK IBN ALFAKHAR (d. 12409), of Toledo, crown-ap- 
pointed chief rabbi of Castile. Abraham ibn Alfakhar had a 
profound knowledge of Arabic, including the Koran; his style 
has been praised by experts. He composed poems in Arabic, 
including a eulogy of Alfonso viit (1158-1214). Abraham was 
sent by Alfonso on a diplomatic mission to Abu Yakub, the 
sultan of the Almohads in Morocco. He was a patron of He- 
brew poets; *Judah b. Isaac ha-Levi ibn Shabbetai dedicated 
his Minhat Yehudah to him in 1208. Judah *Al-Harizi, who 
was acquainted with Abraham some ten years later, men- 
tioned him favorably in his Tahkemoni. With Don Todros 
*Abulafia, and the support of the authorities, Abraham ibn Al- 
fakhar took active measures to extirpate Karaism, which still 
had some adherents in Castile. In 1194, he married a daugh- 
ter of Abba Amr Joseph *Ibn Shoshan. His wife was the sis- 
ter-in-law of Meir ha-Levi Abulafia who composed the in- 
scription on Abraham's tombstone, most of the text of which 
is extant. It states that Abraham died on 25 Tevet, 4000 AM, 
but the Hebrew date is open to question. JOSEPH (JOSI) IBN 
ALFAKHAR (4d. 1195), physician to Alphonso viti of Castile, 
and known by the honorific title nasi of the Jewish commu- 
nity of the kingdom. In 1178 he was instrumental in persuad- 
ing the king to suppress the *Karaite community in Castile. 
Joseph was reputedly betrothed to a daughter of Judah ibn 
Ezra. Meir ha-Levi Abulafia composed an elegy on his death. 
His son, JUDAH IBN ALFAKHAR (d. 1235), was physician at 
the court of Ferdinand 111 of Castile. Judah was an opponent 
of the philosophical works of *Maimonides and lifted the con- 
troversy surrounding this subject on to an intellectual and the- 
oretical plane. David *Kimhi made an unsuccessful attempt 
to influence Judah and the Toledo community to join forces 
with the Maimonists. Judah's opinion that it was impossible to 
reconcile Judaism with philosophy is expressed in three letters 
written to Kimhi. SOLOMON IBN ALFAKHAR (DON CULEMA; 
14" century), mentioned as a tax farmer in Castile, was also 
appointed by the archbishop of Toledo to serve as rabbi and 
chief Jewish judge in the Toledo community. At the close of 
the 1350s he was residing in Seville, and was still a tax farmer 
on a large scale in 1387. 

Several members of the family were tax farmers and held 
other public offices. One MEIR was the son-in-law of Meir *Al- 
guades, and his widow was especially esteemed. According to 
a decision recorded in the communal statutes of Valladolid in 
1432 she was exempted from taxes. The sources continue to 
refer to members of the family until the expulsion of the Jews 
from Spain in 1492. 
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IBN ALTABBAN, LEVI BEN JACOB 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, index; A. Ashkenazi, Taam Ze- 
kenim (1855), 1-12; Loeb, in: REJ, 18 (1889), 62; Steinschneider, in: sQR, 
11 (1898/99), 590; I. Davidson, Parody in Jewish Literature (1907), 8, 
33 (on Abraham); Cantera-Millas, Inscripciones, 65-67 (on Abra- 
ham); Brody, in: yMHSI, 2 (1936), 7 (on Joseph); J. Gonzalez, El Re- 
ino de Castilla en la época de Alfonso viit, 1 (1960), 135, 660 (on Jo- 
seph); Guttmann, Philosophies, index (on Judah); Baer, Urkunden, 


index (on Meir). (Zvi A i] 
vi Avneri 


IBN AL-HITI, DAVID BEN SE’ADEL (mid-15" century), 
Karaite chronicler. As his surname indicates, Ibn al-Hiti was 
a native of the ancient town of Hit in Iraq, some 90 miles 
(150 km.) west of Baghdad. He himself lived and studied in 
Egypt. Nothing else is known about his life. Ibn al-Hitrs only 
known work isa concise chronicle, in Arabic, of Karaite schol- 
ars from *Anan b. David (eighth century) to his own time. It 
follows no strict chronological arrangement, but is written 
in a factual manner, the author having carefully consulted a 
number of ancient manuscripts and used oral traditions and 
other sources which are no longer extant. His work is, there- 
fore, of considerable historical value. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Poznaniski, Karaite Literary Opponents of 
Saadiah Gaon (1908), 82; Margoliouth, in: JQR, 9 (1896/97), 429-43 
(text of the chronicle with Eng. tr.); L. Nemoy (ed.), Karaite Anthol- 
ogy (1952), 230-5 (new Eng. tr. of the chronicle based on a corrected 


text). 
[Leon Nemoy] 


IBN AL-RABIB, ABRAHAM (also called Abu Ishak; first 
half of the 12" century), Hebrew poet who lived in Andalu- 
sia. Abraham was a close friend of *Judah Halevi who com- 
piled three hymns of praise for him on the occasion of his 
marriage. Abraham *Ibn Ezra, too, was one of his admirers 
and presented him and his father-in-law the nasi, Isaac ibn 
Muhajir, with a joint hymn of praise. Only a fragment of a 
poem by him remains, a dirge in which he laments the death 
of his relations, the nesi’im, members of the Muhajir fam- 
ily. The poem is rhymed and has an alphabetic acrostic. The 
manuscript, however, only reaches the tenth letter of the al- 
phabet. He was not considered a great poet, and his name is 
not mentioned in any of the medieval lists of significant He- 
brew Andalusian poets. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Schirmann, Shirim Hadashim min ha- 
Genizah (1965), 217f., 267, 272; Judah Halevi, Diwan, ed. by H. Brody, 
1 (1894), 179-80; 2 (1909), 29-31, 276. 


IBN ALTABBAN, LEVI BEN JACOB (Abu 1-Fahn;; late 11° 
century in Saragossa), poet and grammarian. Little is known 
of his life. Though extensively praised by contemporary po- 
ets, including Moses *Ibn Ezra and *Judah Halevi, the same 
as by *Al-Harizi, his poems were forgotten for nearly 500 
years. Those of his poems which were preserved were attrib- 
uted to other poets, principally to Judah Halevi, because of 
the signature “Levi” and the similar poetic style. Around 70 
poems of Ibn Altabban were collected from manuscripts and 
printed works and published, together with a detailed intro- 
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IBN AL-TAQANA, MOSES 


duction and notes by D. Pagis (1968), and some others were 
published after this edition. Only a few are secular poems, 
songs of friendship, among them an answer to Moses Ibn 
Ezra. All the rest are liturgical poems, distinguished by their 
lyricism, purity of thought, and delicate style. His hymns, 
supplications, penitential songs, prayers in time of drought, 
etc., reflect the influence of Solomon ibn *Gabirol and Judah 
Halevi. About half of them have a strophic structure. He ex- 
presses again and again the sorrow of the exiled people in the 
hands of Muslims and Christians. Some short lyrical poems 
take the form of a dialogue between Israel and God. His piy- 
yutim became very popular in the synagogues of North Africa. 
Jacob ibn Altabban, his son, was also a poet, although none 
of his poems is known. 

For many years Levi Ibn Altabban was remembered 
solely as a grammarian, the author of Ha-Mafteah (“The Key”), 
written in Arabic, which is mentioned in the Moznei Leshon 
ha-Kodesh of Abraham *Ibn Ezra; only a fragment of this trea- 
tise is extant. Saadia *Ibn Danan mentions him as one of the 
four great Hebrew grammarians of the 11" century. On some 
of the controversial topics discussed by *Samuel ha-Nagid and 
Jonah *Ibn Janah, Ibn Altabban agrees with Samuel. Levi Ibn 
Altabban taught Hebrew grammar in Saragossa, having dis- 
tinguished students like Ibrahim Isaac *Ibn Barun. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schirmann, Sefarad, 1 (19597), 329f.; 2 (1956), 
681f.; idem, in: YMHSI, 4 (1938), 252-7; 6 (1945), 332; Davidson, Ozar, 4 
(1933), 430, 8.v. Levi ben Yaakov; Pagis, in: Leshonenu, 27-28 (1963/64), 
49-57. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Ashtor, The Jews of Moslem Spain, 
3 (1984), 224-27; I. Levin and A. Saenz-Badillos, Si me olvido de ti Je- 
rusalen... (1992), 33-39; Schirmann-Fleischer, The History of Hebrew 
Poetry in Muslim Spain (1995), 496-503 (Heb.); A. Saenz-Badillos and 
J. Targarona, Gramdticos hebreos de al-Andalus (1988), 155-6. 


[Abraham Meir Habermann / Angel Sdéenz-Badillos (2™ ed.)] 


IBN AL-TAQANA, MOSES (also Abu al-Hasan; in Arabic, 
al-Tayyah (“the perplexed”); 11° century), Spanish Hebrew 
poet. Ibn al-Taqana was a member of a noble Jewish family 
that probably lived in Saragossa; he received a broad educa- 
tion. He enjoyed the reputation of an outstanding satirical 
poet. *Al-Harizi praised his poetic wisdom. Sometime after 
the age of thirty, he met with a fatal accident while on a voy- 
age to Tudela. Except for one verse quoted in Moses Ibn Ezra’s 
poetics, there is no poem extant which is specifically attributed 
to him. The verse is an imitation of Ibn Gabirol, substantiat- 
ing the suggestion that Ibn al-Taqana may possibly be the au- 
thor of a long satirical poem, published by Bialik in 1929, on 
the basis of a St. Petersburg manuscript, and similar in many 
ways to Ibn Gabirol’s poetry. The author of the poem intro- 
duces himself as Moses b. Isaac, which may be Ibn al-Taqana’s 
Hebrew name, and defends Jonah *Ibn Janah against a pro- 
lific writer who could be *Samuel ha-Nagid. Zunz published 
a bakkashah written by him. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Poesie, 215; Moses ibn Ezra, Kitab 
al-Muhddara wal-Mudhakara, ed. Halkin (1975), 36b, 92a; Steinsch- 
neider, in: JQR, 11 (1898/99), 624, no. 772; Simhoni, in: Ha-Tekufah, 
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10 (1921), 174; Bialik, in: Ziyyunim (1929), 37-44; Brody, in: Keneset, 1 
(1946), 410-5; Schirmann, Sefarad, 286-91; Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 
439. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Yarden, in: Sinai, 85 (1979), 28-33; 
Schirmann-Fleischer, The History of Hebrew Poetry in Muslim Spain 


(1995), 349-51 (Heb.). 
[Jefim (Hayyim) Schirmann] 


IBN ARDUT, HAYYIM JOSEPH BEN AZRIEL HA- 
KOHEN (before 1750-1827), scholar of Salonika. Ibn Ardut 
was appointed rabbi of Salonika after the death of Raphael 
Hayyim Abraham *Covo in 1792. He was responsible for the 
printing of a large number of books, among them the Yekara 
de-Shakhvei (Salonika, 1774) and the Zemah David (ibid., 
1785-1811) of his grandfather, *Joseph David. He wrote ap- 
probations to most of the books published in Salonika dur- 
ing his period of office. His responsa appear in the books of 
contemporary scholars, particularly in the responsa Beer ha- 
Mayim (ibid., 1836). The great influence he exerted upon his 
contemporaries is reflected in the poem “Zemer” composed 
by Aaron b. Moses Judah Zevi Ashkenazi, the emissary of the 
Holy Land, in honor of the community of Salonika. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rosanes, Togarmah, 5 (1938), 148; 6 (1945), 
86f. 


IBN BAL‘AM, JUDAH BEN SAMUEL (Ar. Abu Zakariyya 
Yahya; second half of the 11° century), biblical commenta- 
tor and Hebrew grammarian. Ibn Bal‘am came from Toledo 
from a respected family and settled later in Seville. Moses ibn 
Ezra, in his poems, extols his critical faculty, his wide knowl- 
edge, and his precise style, but criticizes his irritable temper 
in polemics. According to Ibn Ezra, Ibn Bal‘am in his old age 
devoted himself to the study of the halakhah (Shirat Yisrael, 
ed. by B. Halper (1924), p. 73). Ibn Ezra’s words are borne out 
by Ibn Bal‘am’s works: they present vehement polemics, es- 
pecially against Moses b. Samuel ha-Kohen *Gikatilla, and, in 
marked opposition to the Spanish biblical commentators of 
his age, apply halakhic hermeneutics. In accordance with the 
Spanish school of exegesis, he analyzes the Bible text gram- 
matically and makes comparisons with Arabic. He exerted 
great influence on later commentators, especially on Abra- 
ham ibn Ezra. 

The following works by him, all composed in Arabic, are 
known: (1) Kitab al-Tarjih (“The Book of Decision”), a com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch, a considerable portion of which 
was edited by S.A. Poznariski (to Lev. in zHB, 4 (1900), 17ff.) 
and S. Fuchs (to Num. and Deut., in Studien..., iii—xxiii); 
(2) Nugat al-Miqra (“Glosses to the Scripture”), a commen- 
tary on the Prophets and Hagiographa, parts of which were 
published in various places (see bibliography, Abramson, p. 55, 
notes 6-11); (3) Kitab Ta‘did Ijdzat al-Tawrat wa-al-Nubu- 
wwa (“The Book of the Enumeration of the Wonders of the 
Pentateuch and the Prophets”), quoted by Moses ibn Ezra 
(Shirat Yisrael, 188) and by Ibn Bal‘am himself in Nugat al- 
Migra; (4) Kitab al-Irshad (“The Book of Guidance”), quoted 
by Moses ibn Ezra (ibid., 110). Steinschneider was wrong in 
identifying it with the Horayat ha-Kore, which apparently was 
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not composed by Ibn Bal‘am; the same applies, it seems, to 
the Sefer Taamei ha-Mikra; (5) Kitab al-Tajnis (“The Book of 
Homonyms;, also called Kitab al-Mutabiq wa-al-Mujanis); the 
Arabic original was edited by Kokowzoff (p. 69 Heb. pt.), and 
again by Abramson; (6) Huriif al-Maani, on Hebrew particles 
(see Kokowzoff, p. 203 Russ. pt. and pp. 109 ff., Heb. pt.); (7) al 
Af al al-Mushtaqqa min al-Asm@’, on denominative verbs (see 
Kokowzoff, p. 203 Russ. pt. and pp. 133ff. Heb. pt.). 

It is supposed that some poems with the acrostic of the 
name Bal‘am were composed by Ibn Bal‘am. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Fuchs, Studien ueber Abu Zakaria Jachja... 
(1893); W. Wickes, A Treatise on the Accentuation of the Three So- 
Called Poetical Books of the Old Testament... (Oxford, 1881), 102 ff.; 
P. Kahle, in: ZDMG, 55 (1901), 175; Poznanski, ibid., 70 (1916), 449-76; 
71 (1917), 270 (mainly corrections by I. Goldziher); B. Kohlbach, Je- 
huda ibn Balan (Hung., 1888); P. Kokowzoff, K istorii srednevekovoy 
yevreyskoy filologii i yevreysko-arabskoy literaturi, 2 (1916); M. Zo- 
bel, in: EJ, 8 (1931), 316-21; S. Abramson, in: H. Yalon Jubilee Volume 
(1963), 51-149; Schirmann, Sefarad, 2 (1956), 298-300; Davidson, 


Ozar, 4 (1933), 388. 
[Joshua Blau] 


IBN BARUN, ABU IBRAHIM ISAAC BEN JOSEPH IBN 
BENVENISTE (c. 1100), Hebrew grammarian and lexicog- 
rapher. He lived in Saragossa and Malaga and associated with 
Moses *Ibn Ezra and *Judah Halevi, who dedicated poems to 
him; the former called him nasi and gevir “prince.” Ibn Ba- 
run wrote poems in Hebrew and in Arabic which are not ex- 
tant. He was a pupil of the Hebrew poet and grammarian Levi 
*Ibn Altabban, and in his Kitab al-Muwazana bayn al-Lugha 
al-‘TIbraniyya wa-al-‘Arabiyya (“The Book of Comparison be- 
tween the Hebrew and Arabic Language”), he developed the 
comparative linguistic studies begun by *Ibn Quraysh, *Du- 
nash ibn Tamim, and Jonah *Ibn Janah. The book (fragments 
of which are extant) consists of two parts, the shorter one 
dealing with grammar and the longer one, called “The Book 
of Roots,’ a lexical work. Ibn Barun knew Arabic literature 
well and often quotes the Koran, and Khalil ibn Ahmad’s 
Kitab al-‘Ayn (the first Arabic lexicon), among others. Ac- 
cording to Moses ibn Ezra who mentions Ibn Barun in his 
poetics (Shirat Yisrael, ed. by B. Halper 54, 76), Ibn Barun 
(like Ibn Quraysh) assumed a non-Semitic origin for some 
Hebrew words (in which assumption he was wrong, accord- 
ing to Ibn Ezra). Despite the excellent quality of Ibn Barun’s 
work, it did not exert influence on other medieval authors and 
philologists. Joseph *Kimhi is one of the few authorities who 
quote him. It was only in the 19" century that Jewish scholars 
discovered the importance of Ibn Barun for the development 
of Hebrew linguistics. Kokowzoff edited the fragments of Ibn 
Barun’s Kitab al-Muwazana with a detailed Russian intro- 
duction (see bibliography). P. Wechter published a complete 
translation with a detailed introduction in English based on 
Kokowzoff, rendering this important work accessible to the 
English-speaking world. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, in: ZAW, 14(1894), 223-49; Eppen- 
stein, in: REJ, 41(1900), 233-49; 42(1901), 76-102; P. Kokowzoff, K isto- 
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IBN BIKLARISH, JUNAS BEN ISAAC 


rii srednevekovoy yevreyskoy filologii i yevreysko-arabskoy literaturi, 1 
(1893); 2 (1916), 155-172; Ashtor, Korot, 1 (19662), 203; P. Wechter, Ibn 
Barun’s Arabic Works on Hebrew Grammar and Lexicography (1964). 
For the spelling of Barun see Stern, in JQR, 40 (1949-50), 189-91. 


[Joshua Blau and Abraham Solomon Halkin] 


IBN BARZEL, JOSEPH (12 century), Hebrew physician and 
poet. Ibn Barzel was a member of a well-known Spanish-Jew- 
ish family, but he was not considered in his time a very good 
writer. His contemporary, Moses *Ibn Ezra, does not mention 
him among the best poets of the epoch. He is mentioned in 
a letter of *Judah Halevi to his friend *Halfon ben Nethanel 
(published by Goitein and Gil Fleischer) as someone who was 
very close to him. He is also mentioned in the 13" century, to- 
gether with Solomon ibn Almu’allim and Joseph ibn *Zaddik, 
by Judah *al-Harizi (Tahkemoni 3) who describes his poetry as 
outstanding: “iron penned smooth, spiced song iron-strong.” 
The extant fragments of Ibn Barzel’s poems, found among the 
Cambridge genizah fragments and in a manuscript of the E. 
*Adler Collection, reveal talent, and - even those composed 
in accordance with conventional poetic forms - also original- 
ity. Schirmann published the preserved part of two panegyrics 
with a strophic structure as well as a short reshut in which God 
proclaims the liberation of Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schirmann, in: YMHSI, 2 (1936), 175-83 
Schirmann, Sefarad, 1 (19597), 566-8; Goitein, in: Tarbiz, 25 (1956), 
402, 409-10; J.M. Millas Vallicrosa, Escrituras mozdrabes de he- 
breos toledanos (1930), 35; Al-Harizi, Tahkemoni, ed. by A. Kaminka 
(1899), 39, line 13 (cf. 475), and 42, line 12; Schirmann-Fleischer, The 
History of Hebrew Poetry in Muslim Spain (1995), 518-21 (Heb.); M. 
Gil and E. Fleischer, Yehuda ha-Levi and His Circle (2001), 324-26 
(Heb.). 

[Angel Sdenz-Badillos (2"4 ed.)] 


IBN BIKLARISH, JUNAS (Jonah) BEN ISAAC (end of 11" 
century), Spanish physician and authority on materia med- 
ica. Ibn Biklarish worked as a court physician for the Hod 
dynasty of Saragossa. In 1106 he completed what is proba- 
bly the most important Arabic pharmacological treatise, the 
Kitab al-Musta‘ni. This was dedicated to al-Musta‘in bi- Allah, 
the fourth Hod governor of Saragossa (d. c. 1110). It is a work 
of close to 500 pages, larger than folio size, containing in 
tabular form the names of hundreds of medicaments; their 
nature and function; their names in Greek, Persian, Syriac, 
Latin, and sometimes in Berber; and lists of substitute drugs 
with their properties and methods of use. The introduc- 
tion to the tables, which is rich in pharmaceutical explana- 
tions based on *Galen, *Dioscorides, and others, shows Ibn 
Biklarish to have been one of the outstanding medical men 
of his time. *Maimonides apparently made use of the Kitab 
in his Glossary of Medicines, although without mentioning it 
by name. There are three manuscripts extant, at Leiden, Ma- 
drid, and Naples. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Sarton, Introduction to the History of Sci- 


ence, 2 pt. 1 (1931), 235. 
[Martin Levey] 
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IBN BILIA, DAVID BEN YOM TOV 


IBN BILIA, DAVID BEN YOM TOV (first half of 14 cen- 
tury), Portuguese Hebrew scholar, translator, philosopher, 
exegete, and poet. Ibn Bilia wrote Meor Enayim, a commen- 
tary on the Pentateuch quoted by Samuel Zarza, based upon 
his own research, with magical and astrological elements, of 
which only a fragment has been published. In his Taamei ha- 
Otiyyot he explains certain biblical letters in a philosophical- 
allegorical way. Ha-Shi'urim also has allegoric commentaries 
to the Bible beside philosophical sections and a philosophi- 
cal poem. In addition, he wrote books on medicine, astrol- 
ogy, logic, polemics (Maamar Magen David), and theology. 
He translated from Latin a work on the skin of snakes by Jo- 
hannes Paulinus. Of his works, only two have been printed: 
a treatise on the 13 principles of Judaism, called Yesodot ha- 
Maskil (in the anthology Divrei Hakhamim, edited by R. 
Eleazar Ashkenazi, Metz, 1849), and a composition, “Derekh 
Laasot Haruzim, published by N. Allony, containing among 
other things, a list of Hebrew meters with illustrations taken 
chiefly from his own poems. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Allony, in: Aresheth (1943/44), 377-863 
idem, in: Kovez ‘al Yad, 6 (1966), 225-44; M. Steinschneider, Die 
hebraeischen Handschriften, Muenchen (1895), 105; Steinschneider, 
Uebersetzungen, 499, 806. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. del Valle, El 
Divan poético de Dunash ben Labrat (1988), 344-8; D. Schwartz, in: 
Kiryat Sefer, 63 (1990-91), 637-45 (Heb.); idem, in: Kovez al Yad, 12 
(1994), 171-206 (Heb.); A. Ackerman, in: Kabbalah, 1 (1996), 73-80. 


IBN DANAN (Dannan), SAADIAH BEN MAIMUN (sec- 
ond half of 15 century), grammarian, philosopher, poet, and 
halakhist. He lived first in Granada, where he functioned as 
dayyan, and later, after the expulsion of the Jews from Spain, 
in Oran (Algeria) where he died. Ibn Danan’s responsa in- 
clude one on the status of the Marranos (Edelman, Hemdah 
Genuzah (1856), 13a-16b), and Maamar al Seder ha-Dorot 
(“Treatise on the Order of the Generations”), listing a chro- 
nology of the Jewish kings (ibid., 25a-31a). His Al-Dariri fi 
al-Lugha al-‘Ibraniyya (“The Necessary [Rule] of the Hebrew 
Language”) contained a chapter on Hebrew prosody and was 
the first attempt at comparing the Hebrew meter with the Ara- 
bic. It was written in Arabic, and a part was translated by the 
author himself into Hebrew at the request of his pupils (pub- 
lished by A. Neubauer, in: Melekhet ha-Shir (1865), 1-18). Ibn 
Danan also wrote a talmudical lexicon called Arukh (in man- 
uscript); several poems (e.g., one in honor of Maimonides’ 
Guide of the Perplexed); a Hebrew dictionary in Arabic; and 
a commentary on Isaiah 53. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Arab Lit, 172, no. 139; Halper, 
in: JQR, 4 (1913/14), 153-224; Schirmann, Sefarad, 2 (1956), 665-6, 
700; N. Slouchz, in: Sura, Sefer Shanah Yisreeli Amerika’, 3 (1958), 
183-91. 


IBN DAUD, ABRAHAM BEN DAVID HALEVI (known as 
Rabad I; c. 1110-1180), Spanish historian, philosopher, physi- 
cian, and astronomer. Ibn Daud, the grandson of Isaac b. Ba- 
ruch *Albalia, was born in Cordoba, and spent his formative 
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years in the home of his maternal uncle, R. Baruch b. Isaac 
*Albalia who was his teacher. Though little is known of his life 
until 1160 it is evident from his writings that he received a well- 
rounded education, including rabbinics, Bible, Hebrew poetry, 
and Greek and Jewish philosophy. He was also familiar both 
with the New Testament and the Koran. In the wake of the Al- 
mohad conquest of Spain, he fled to Castile, where he settled 
in Toledo, the city with which he was most deeply associated, 
until his death there as a martyr in c. 1180 (cf. Sirat, 1977; see 
bibliography). Ibn Daud’s major historical work, Sefer (or in 
some Mss. Seder) ha-Kabbalah, was written in 1160-61, the 
very same year in which his philosophical treatise, Al ‘Aqida 
al-Rafia, was written. The two were intimately related to one 
another. Both were polemical treatises, the one defending Ju- 
daism through history, the other through philosophy. In actu- 
ality, Sefer ha-Kabbalah is only the first portion of a work that 
has three sections, although it is by far the best known of the 
three and had the greatest influence over the generations. It 
is essentially a history of Jewish tradition, oriented primarily 
against *Karaite teaching, and seeking to prove that it is only 
within Rabbanite traditions that Scripture fulfills itself. The 
work was primarily directed to those who had an understand- 
ing of Arabic scholarship. It is not the writing of history that 
was Ibn Daud’s basic intent, but rather the utilization of his- 
tory in order to dispute with the pious heretic of the time, the 
Karaite. The book opens with a survey of the very earliest gen- 
erations and indicates the chain by which the Law was handed 
down from Moses, through the men of the Great Synagogue, 
the Babylonian exile, the Second Temple period, the time of 
the Hasmoneans, then the tannaim, amoraim, and geonim, the 
creation of new centers of learning in Egypt, Kairouan, and the 
western Diaspora, particularly Spain, to which a full third of 
the work is dedicated. The primacy of the Spanish center in the 
work is a reflection of Ibn Daud’s stress on its independence 
from the Babylonian center. He mentions briefly contempo- 
rary talmudic scholars in France, and concludes his book with 
the destruction of the Andalusian communities by the Almo- 
hads and the founding of the new rabbinical center in Toledo. 
Of particular interest to historians through the ages is the story 
that begins the final chapter of the book, viz., that of the *Four 
Captives. According to the story, three great sages, R. Moses b. 
Hanokh, R. Shemariah, and R. Hushiel were taken captive by 
a Moslem captain together with a fourth person who was not 
identified. They were then sold into slavery in Spain, Cairo, 
and Kairouan where they began new centers for the study of 
Torah. While historians have been divided in the past on the 
extent to which the story reflected historical reality, modern 
scholarship holds that the story is fictional and that it reflects 
the independence of the new centers of Torah from the Baby- 
lonian academies. Moreover, it also seeks to underline a reli- 
gious message, that God will never abandon Israel. Appended 
to Sefer ha-Kabbalah are two additional historical composi- 
tions. The first of these is entitled Zikhron Divrei Romi, a his- 
tory of Rome from the time of its foundation until the rise of 
the Muslim Empire. Its basic purpose was to attack Christian- 
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ity by claiming that the New Testament was a late fabrication 
of Constantine. The second appendix is called Divrei Malkhei 
Yisrael be-Vayit Sheni (a history of the kings of Israel during 
the Second Temple period). The latter work is also polemical 
in tone and is directed at the Sadducean heresy of the Second 
Temple period, the prototype in Ibn Daud’s view of the Kara- 
ite heresy of his day. The text is the least original of his work, 
for it is essentially a paraphrasing of portions of *Josippon, a 
tenth-century composition of an Italian Jew. Nonetheless it 
was the first to be translated into a European language and was 
known to European Christian readers. Sefer ha-Kabbalah had 
enormous influence down to modern times as an authority 
on the history of Spanish Jewry and its comments on the tal- 
mudic period particularly influenced the 19*-century Jewish 
historians. Although modern scholarship no longer accords 
it credence as objective history it remains a significant source 
for the life and thought of 12-century Spain. The work was 
originally published in Mantua in 1514. The definitive critical 
edition of the text together with an English translation and 
commentary was published by G.D. Cohen (Sefer Ha-Qab- 
balah, 1967). Cohen has convincingly argued that Ibn Daud’s 
account of Jewish history conveys a message of messianic re- 
demption. Ibn Daud’s book on astronomy, mentioned in Isaac 
Israeli’s Yesod Olam, remains unknown. Similarly, he himself 
mentioned an anti-Karaite polemical treatise whose where- 
abouts are unknown. 


Philosophy 

Ibn Daud is commonly considered to be the first Jewish Aris- 
totelian. His philosophical work Al ‘Aqida al-Rafi'a represents 
the first systematic attempt to integrate the doctrines of the 
Muslim Aristotelians Alfarabi and Ibn Sina into Jewish phil- 
osophical thought. The Arabic original is presumably lost. It 
was translated into Hebrew twice towards the end of the 14% 
century, first by Solomon ben Lavi under the title Ha-Emu- 
nah ha-Ramah (“The Escalated Faith”) (c. 1391-92), perhaps at 
the suggestion of Hasdai *Crescas, and a little later by Samuel 
ibn Motot at the suggestion of *Isaac ben Sheshet. This second 
translation, Ha-Emunah ha-Nissaah (“The Sublime Faith’) 
was edited by A. Eran (1990) on the basis of the sole surviving 
manuscript (ms. Mantua 81). Eran determined that the second 
translation attempted to improve on the first, but that it is less 
accurate (Eran 1996). Ha-Emunah ha-Ramah was published 
in 1852 with a German translation by Simson Weil (1852; He- 
brew text partially reprinted 1967) and in 1986 by N. Samuel- 
son with an English translation by G. Weiss. 

Ibn Daud’s book was soon eclipsed by Maimonides’ 
Moreh Nevukhim which may be why Ibn Daud was mentioned 
only occasionally by later Jewish philosophers, e.g., by Hasdai 
Crescas (Or Adonai, 1:1, introduction). Maimonides himself 
does not mention his predecessor by name, but the parallels 
between the two works with respect to specific doctrines, bib- 
lical exegesis, and intended audience suggest that Maimonides 
was familiar with Ha-Emunah ha-Ramah. Ibn Daud for his 
part refers only to Saadiah Gaon and Solomon Ibn Gabirol 
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of the older Jewish philosophers. From his Aristotelian point 
of view he considered Saadiah’s achievement inadequate, de- 
spite his respect for him, while he subjected Gabirol’s neo- 
Platonism to severe criticism. Although he does not refer 
to *Judah Halevi, his thought displays several parallels with 
Halevi’s Kuzari whereas his overall thesis concerning the re- 
lation between philosophy and religion can be explained as a 
response to Halevi’s critique of philosophy. 

Divided into three treatises Ha-Emunah ha-Ramah pro- 
vides the beginning student of philosophy with a survey of Ar- 
istotelian philosophy as studied by the Muslim philosophers 
Alfarabi and Ibn Sina. Ibn Daud’s aim is to demonstrate the 
harmony between philosophy and religion to those who, as 
a result of their study of philosophy, no longer know “how to 
hold two lamps,” that is the lamp of religion and that of phi- 
losophy. In particular, the book seeks to solve the question of 
whether the human will is free or determined, since Scripture 
is not clear with respect to this issue, as Biblical verses can be 
adduced in support of either position (ER, Introduction, 2-4). 
To answer this question, Ibn Daud deals with a wide variety of 
philosophical themes. The first treatise (ER 4-43) is devoted 
to physics and metaphysics insofar as is necessary for an in- 
vestigation of the Jewish religion, whereas the second (ER I1 
44-98) studies “the principles of religion” in light of contem- 
porary philosophy. Whereas these two treatises are concerned 
with theoretical philosophy, the subject of the last treatise (ER 
111 98-104), is “practical philosophy,’ that is, moral conduct, 
since the end of philosophy is “action” (Introd. 2-4). 


LOGIC AND NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. Ibn Daud was the first 
to introduce Aristotelian logic and a systematic survey of Aris- 
totelian natural philosophy into Jewish philosophy. The book 
opens with a discussion of substance and accident (ER I. 1, 
based on al-Farabi’s paraphrase of the Categories of Aristotle 
and Ibn Sina’s Maqaulaat (Shifaa’). This discussion forms the 
basis for Ibn Daud’s description of existing things in general 
and for his account of immaterial substances in particular. The 
next sections provide detailed expositions of the basic princi- 
ples of Aristotle's philosophy that recur throughout ER: matter 
and form, the elements, motion, and infinity (ER 1.2-5). Two 
theses are particularly relevant for his thought: firstly, that 
there is no motion without a mover, and secondly, that no infi- 
nite series can exist in actuality. Ibn Daud’s primary source in 
these sections is Ibn Sina’s Shifaa’ and possibly also al-Ghazali’s 
Magaasid al-falaasifa, whereas Ibn Gabirol is criticized for his 
confused notions on matter and form. 

Soul. The next topic, the soul (ER 1.6-7) is of central im- 
portance to Ibn Daud, linked as it is with the preceding dis- 
cussions on the one hand and to his treatment of immaterial 
substances, prophecy and ethics in parts 11 and 111 on the 
other. Ibn Daud adopts the Aristotelian definition of the soul 
as the perfection of a natural body that possesses life poten- 
tially. Contrary to what “the physicians” (i.e., Hippocrates and 
perhaps also Galen) claim, the soul is not an accident or mix- 
ture, but a substance in the sense of form. The soul is one but 
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manifests itself through many faculties. Ibn Daud’s extensive 
survey of the various faculties of the vegetative, animal and 
human soul is based on the premise that these faculties con- 
stitute a hierarchy in which each lower level serves the higher. 
The highest level is the intellect, thanks to which man has a 
special position among natural beings on earth. Following Ar- 
istotelian arguments adduced by Ibn Sina, Ibn Daud argues 
that the human soul, being immaterial, does not perish with 
the body, but is immortal. 

In line with his aim to establish the harmony between 
religion and philosophy, Ibn Daud concludes each of the top- 
ics discussed in these sections with a paragraph on biblical 
verses that, in his view, point to or prove the contents of the 
preceding philosophical discussion. This is also valid for the 
first four sections of Part 11 where he moves from the physical 
world to the heavenly realm (God, His unity, His attributes 
and the separate substances). 


GOD AND ATTRIBUTES. To prove God’s existence, Ibn Daud 
adduces the Aristotelian proof based on motion: all motions 
derive from a Prime Mover who is unmoved and incorpo- 
real. To this he adds Ibn Sina’s proof based on the distinction 
between necessary and contingent (accidental) existence. All 
contingents have their origin in a Necessary Existent, God, 
whose essence implies His existence. While God’s essence re- 
mains hidden for mortals, His existence, manifested by His 
actions, can be known. God's necessary existence implies His 
unity, both in the sense of uniqueness and simplicity, because 
any plurality in God would contradict His necessary existence. 
Therefore, Ibn Daud, following the relevant discussions by Ibn 
Sina and al-Ghazali, adopts the neo-Platonic procedure of 
interpreting all attributes of God (God as one, existent, true, 
eternal, living, knowing, willing and mighty) as negations, or 
as expressing relations of God, for these do not imply plural- 
ity in the Divine essence (ER 11.1-3). 


INTELLIGENCES AND EMANATION. God's unity precludes 
that the multiplicity of things proceeds from him directly. 
From the One only one thing can proceed. Between God 
and the physical world Ibn Daud posits a hierarchically or- 
dered series of incorporeal substances exists that act as inter- 
mediaries between the One and the sub-lunar world. These 
intermediaries are called “intelligences” in philosophical par- 
lance and “angels” in Scripture. The existence of the lowest of 
them, the active intellect, can be deduced from the process 
of cognition in the human soul. Each of the spheres has a 
soul and an intellect that is its unmoved mover and the final 
cause for the soul of the sphere. Only the first intelligence 
emanates directly from God. Unlike God, it is not necessary 
per se, and this is where multiplicity enters the order of be- 
ings. Each intelligence gives rise to three things: the next in- 
telligence, the next sphere and the soul of that sphere, until 
the emanation of the active intellect. The forms of species and 
the individual forms in the sub-lunar world emanate from 
the intelligences and the spheres (ER 11.4). Ibn Daud borrows 
this account, a mixture of Aristotelian, neo-Platonic and Ptol- 
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emaic ingredients, from the Muslim philosophers, albeit with 
some reservations. 


PROPHECY. Ibn Daud presents a naturalistic account of the 
phenomenon of prophecy (ER 11.5.1). The active intellect 
provides the “keys of future things” to those whose intellect 
has been sufficiently prepared to receive such knowledge. 
Prophecy is a special form of knowledge that emanates from 
the active intellect on the imagination and the intellect. Ibn 
Daud follows his Muslim sources in claiming that prophecy 
will emanate on those whose soul is prepared. However, in a 
manner reminiscent of Judah Halevi, he restricts the actual 
occurrence of prophecy to the Jewish people and the Holy 
Land. The prophet represents the highest level of the hier- 
archy on earth and forms the link between the supernal and 
the sub-lunar world. 

Interestingly, halfway in the first section on prophecy Ibn 
Daud gives up the usual procedure of supporting his philo- 
sophical account by biblical verses and starts to integrate bib- 
lical and rabbinic passages into the discussion itself. A. Eran 
(1998, 263 ff) has suggested that the section on prophecy origi- 
nally formed an independent unit that was written together 
with Sefer ha-Qabbalah, and was later incorporated into ER. 


DEFENSE OF THE LAW. The second section on prophecy (ER 
11.5.2) consists of a polemic concerning the eternal validity 
of Biblical Law directed at Muslims, Christians and perhaps 
also against Karaites. Arguing in syllogistic fashion and using 
Muslim exegetical techniques Ibn Daud defends the authen- 
ticity of the Biblical text: the revelation received by Moses is 
the only true revelation and the Torah has neither been abro- 
gated nor falsified. One of his unnamed Muslim addressees 
is the theologian and jurist Ibn Hazm. 


FREE WILL. ‘The problem of free will is discussed in connec- 
tion with a number of topics that are relevant to it: causal- 
ity, the position of the intelligences/angels as intermediaries 
between God and humans, divine omniscience, providence, 
and evil (11.6). 

Building on Alexander of Aphrodisias’s concept of provi- 
dence, he argues that angels, heavenly bodies and nature act as 
intermediate causes between God and humans. Ibn Daud, fol- 
lowing Ibn Sina, considers evil to be a privation and attributes 
it to matter. Man must aspire to overcome his matter and to 
connect with the angels. Man is free to choose to do so thanks 
to the existence of “free” causes. Human choice belongs to the 
realm of the possible. Contrary to earlier Jewish thinkers Ibn 
Daud safeguards free will by declaring that God knows the 
possible only as possible, while he maintains that this does 
not imply a deficiency in God’s knowledge. Philosophy thus 
teaches us that human action is undetermined, which implies 
that Biblical verses that seem to teach the contrary have to be 
interpreted in accordance with the philosophical position. 


ETHICS. The freedom of the will has as its corollary that man 
is free to choose the right moral conduct by which he will at- 
tain bliss. A combination of Platonic and Aristotelian ele- 
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ments on the one hand and of Biblical notions on the other, 
Ibn Daud’s ethics (ER 111) hinges on the concept of justice. It 
is a matter of justice that man serves his benefactor by fulfill- 
ing the commandments. In a manner reminiscent of Abraham 
Ibn Ezra, Ibn Daud argues that intellectual love leads to true 
service of God. The Biblical commandments offer the best way 
not only for the perfection of man’s character and his relations 
with his fellow-men, and thus for the ideal society, but also 
for constant commitment to service of God. 

Ibn Daud is certainly one of the most rationalistic of 
Jewish philosophers. Nonetheless, in his accounts of emana- 
tion and divine knowledge he criticizes the philosophers for 
not recognizing the limits of the intellect. Despite the prom- 
ised harmony Ibn Daud’s thought displays some inconsisten- 
cies and “loose ends,” for example in his theories on matter, 
on divine attributes and on prophecy. Moreover, he retains 
the belief in creation without explaining exactly how it can 
be reconciled with the Aristotelian view of necessary ema- 
nation, and without evaluating the arguments in support of 
the eternity of the world, as Maimonides was to do a few de- 
cades later. 

The question of the identity of the twelfth-century Ara- 
bic-to-Latin translator Avendauth who collaborated with Do- 
minicus Gundissalinus has not yet been solved. Modern re- 
search, however, tends to confirm M. d’Alverny’s hypothesis 
(1954) according to which the translator Avendauth and the 
philosopher Ibn Daud are one and the same person. 


[Encyclopaedia Judaica (Germany) / Resianne Fontaine (24 ed.)] 
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IBN EZRA, ABRAHAM BEN MEIR (1089-1164), one of the 
most important Jewish Bible exegetes; also a poet, composer of 
*piyyutim, grammarian, translator, philosopher, astronomer, 
and astrologer. Exceptionally erudite, he was among the last 
creative geniuses of the Spanish “golden age.” Nevertheless, de- 
spite the customary image of him, Ibn Ezra was neither a tal- 
mudic scholar (the suggestion that he studied in the yeshivah 
in Lucena has been refuted by Goldberg) nor a physician (his 
opposition in principle to medicine is detailed in his Long 
and Short commentaries to Exodus 21:19). He also lacked the 
requisite skills for business or public office, and therefore was 
unable to make a living in the accustomed professions of his 
social class - as a rabbi, dayyan, physician, businessman, or 
courtier. For lack of alternative, he became a professional poet, 
supported by patrons who loved poetry and sought fame. Ibn 
Ezra’s dependence on a succession of benefactors is evident in 
the exaggerated praise he showered on them in his eulogies. 
The need to move from patron to patron, and his restless char- 
acter forced Ibn Ezra to a life of wandering: besides his birth- 
place Tudela, we know that prior to 1140 he lived in Cordoba, 
Seville (where he raised his son Isaac), Christian Toledo (to 
which he apparently refers in his poem “Mi ‘Alah Shamayim” 
by the name “Edom,” a rabbinic code-word for Rome and thus 
for Christianity), Gabes (Tunisia), Algeria, and Morocco. He 
did not, however, reach Egypt or the Land of Israel. His poetry 
(e.g., his poem “Gavhu Shehakim”) refers to the adverse effect 
his prolonged wandering had on his family life. 

Ibn Ezra was socially involved with the poets of his day, 
and was particularly close to *Judah Halevi, whom he fre- 
quently mentioned in his Bible commentaries, and who almost 
certainly was his in-law: his son Isaac married Halevi’s daugh- 
ter. Documents from the Cairo *Genizah and from Isaac's col- 
lected poems attest to Isaac's accompanying Halevi on his sea 
voyage to Alexandria, where they parted: Halevi continued 
on alone to the Land of Israel, whereas Isaac went to Babylo- 
nia, where he eventually converted to Islam. Two of Ibn Ezra’s 
poems, which are written in the first person, take the form 
of a father Abraham’ elegy for his son Isaac, and refer expli- 
citly to his death, but do not accord with the biographical and 
geographical facts in our possession regarding both Ibn Ezra 
and his son Isaac. Ezra Fleischer’s conclusion, that Ibn Ezra 
wrote these poems about other deceased acquaintances and 
not about his son Isaac, must therefore be accepted. There is, 
therefore, no evidence that Isaac died during his father’s life- 
time or that Ibn Ezra knew of Isaac’s apostasy in Babylonia. 

In Jewish Spain, Hebrew was the language of poetry, and 
Judeo-Arabic was the language of prose. Ibn Ezra accordingly 
wrote only his religious and secular poems in Hebrew (many 
of which survived due to their popularity), but his Arabic 
works did not survive. We only know of their existence be- 
cause of references to them in some of his surviving works, 
such as in his Introduction to his commentary to Lamenta- 
tions and in one of his poems). These references indicate that 
his Arabic writings included both science and Bible exege- 
sis. However, when he reached the age of 50, around the year 
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1140, his circumstances underwent a drastic change: for po- 
litical reasons not entirely clear, he was forced to leave Mus- 
lim Spain and arrived alone in Rome (a fact to which he re- 
fers in the poem at the beginning of the Introduction to his 
commentary to Ecclesiastes, written in 1140). During the re- 
maining quarter century of his life he wandered among the 
Jewish communities of Italy, Provence, North Africa, and 
England. Unlike the Jews of the Islamic countries, the Jews of 
Christian Europe did not know Arabic, and were, therefore, 
uninfluenced by Arabic science, philosophy, linguistics, and 
poetry. The appearance in their midst of a Spanish polymath, 
fluent in the sciences and in Hebrew grammar, and zealous 
in his rationalism and consistent peshat exegesis (i.e., philo- 
logical and contextual interpretation), led to an ambivalent 
reaction: both admiration and hostility. Even Ibn Ezre’s ad- 
mirers failed to appreciate secular, courtier poetry. Neverthe- 
less, affluent patrons supported him and enabled him to write 
his novel peshat exegesis, Hebrew translations of important 
works of grammar and astronomy, and Hebrew text books in 
his various areas of expertise, which exposed their children 
to Spanish-Jewish wisdom. The wandering poet thus became 
a wandering sage, combining personally and in his writings 
the intellectual and spiritual culture which flourished in the 
shadow of Islam from Babylonia to Andalusia. Ibn Ezra’s wan- 
derings during these years also resulted in our having two sets 
of commentaries to various biblical books and diverse versions 
of the same scientific work (as listed in the Bibliography). Dif- 
ferent patrons would request the same book. However, be- 
cause of his poverty, he no longer possessed the original, and 
therefore rewrote the book, with corrections and innovations. 
He now also had to write his exegetical and scientific works in 
Hebrew for his new readers in Christian Europe, and to coin 
new Hebrew terms in these disciplines, instead of the Arabic 
terms he had previously used. Unlike his earlier Arabic writ- 
ings which were lost, most of his later writings survived, be- 
cause they were written in Hebrew. 


Ibn Ezra as an Exegete 

Ibn Ezra probably did not write commentaries on every book 
of the Bible; the earliest (14 century) supercommentaries al- 
ready attest that they did not have commentaries by Ibn Ezra 
on the Former Prophets, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Proverbs (the com- 
mentary printed as his in Rabbinic Bibles is actually by Moses 
Kimhi), Ezra and Nehemiah (idem), and Chronicles. On the 
other hand, two commentaries (complete or fragmentary) 
survive on seven biblical books — Genesis, Exodus, the Minor 
Prophets, Psalms, Song of Songs, Esther, and Daniel. 

Ibn Ezra summarized his exegetical method, with his 
characteristic brevity, in the rhymed introduction to his stan- 
dard commentary on the Pentateuch: “This is Sefer ha- Yashar 
/ by Abraham the poet;/ it is bound by the cords of grammar / 
and approved by the eye of reason; / happy are those who ad- 
here to it” For Ibn Ezra, the word yashar (straight) included in 
his title was a synonym for peshat (comm. on Num. 22:28). He 
describes this method as satisfying the dual test of meticulous 
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philology (“the cords of grammar”) and strict rational plausi- 
bility (“eye of reason”); only this exegetical method can yield 
the spiritual joy that comes from the study of the Torah. 

A significant portion of Ibn Ezra’s commentary is de- 
voted to precise and multifaceted linguistic clarifications, 
based on a critical adoption of the major achievements of the 
Spanish school of Hebrew philology. Particularly conspicuous 
is his tendency to apply the rules developed by his predeces- 
sors with extreme caution and stringency, and to limit to a 
bare minimum the prevalent recourse to exceptions and radi- 
cal hypotheses (whenever he can do without them, he employs 
the expression: “there is no need”). For example, he rejects out 
of hand Ibn Janah’s system of lexical substitution (that is, the 
legitimate interchange of similar words), and reduces to the 
minimum his method of consonantal substitution. Ibn Ezra 
demands that the exegetical enterprise be based on rational 
judgment, on the one hand, and on the master of all branches 
of knowledge, on the other: “Reason is the foundation, since 
the Torah was not given to those who have no knowledge, and 
the angel [i-e., mediator] between man and God is his intel- 
ligence” (Introduction to the standard commentary on the 
Pentateuch, the “Third Way”). He sought rationality not only 
in the rational commandments but even in the revelational 
commandments: “Heaven forbid that a single precept might 
contradict reason” (long comm. on Ex. 20:1). The narrative 
parts of the Pentateuch, too, must be interpreted in accordance 
with natural and psychological verisimilitude (comm. on 
Gen. 11:3, Ex. 20:1), except for miracles, which are utterly rea- 
sonable for one who believes in God’s dominion over nature 
and is confident in the true testimony of Scripture. Miracles 
do contravene the laws of nature, but they do not contradict 
either reason (since God is omnipotent) or observation (by 
witnesses) (Sefer ha-Ibbur 10a). Accordingly, Ibn Ezra force- 
fully rejects the midrashic tendency to multiply miracles be- 
yond those explicitly recounted in the Bible (long comm. on 
Dan. 1:15), but rejects doubts about the Noah pericope as the 
results of idle questions (comm. on Gen. 6:20). 

The demand for plausibility extends to stylistic plausibil- 
ity as well, by virtue of the rationalist assumption that Scrip- 
ture is written in a language similar to “human language”; that 
is, that it is phrased in language to which the standard rules 
of syntax and rhetoric apply. The conventional gloss on “Iam 
Esau your firstborn” (which goes back to a Midrash and was 
adopted by Rashi as a way to clear Jacob of lying) - “I am who 
Iam, and Esau is your firstborn” — is rejected as “empty words” 
(comm. on Gen. 27:19), since the discrepancy between the 
text and the interpretive paraphrase is too great to conform 
to normal rhetoric and syntax. 

Ibn Ezra also vigorously opposes ascribing significance 
to plene versus defective spelling. He grounds this opposition 
not only on the absence of any consistent usage in the matter 
in the various layers of the Bible, from the Pentateuch through 
Proverbs (introduction to the standard commentary on the 
Pentateuch, the “Fifth Way”), but also on the empirical fact 
that in day-to-day life plene and defective spelling have no 
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independent significance (long comm. to Ex. 20:1). Because 
the Bible does not employ supernatural language and its own 
unique rhetoric (“Heaven forbid that a prophet should express 
himself in numerology or obscure hints” (short comm. on Ex. 
1:7)), and because human beings cannot transcend human 
concepts, it is only natural that the biblical style incorporate 
anthropomorphisms: human language necessarily uses met- 
aphors drawn from the human realm to refer to the Divin- 
ity that is above man and to nature that is below him (long. 
comm. on Ex. 19:20). 

Ibn Ezra’s quest for the philological-contextual inter- 
pretation, controlled by reason and science, is accompanied 
by a strong methodological awareness. Relying on the fun- 
damental principle, “let us pursue the text” (long comm. on 
Ex. 9:10), Ibn Ezra rejects midrashic expansions that are not 
anchored in the biblical text (short comm. on Ex. 16:4). He 
also feels a duty to vary his terminology to denote the degree 
of certainty he accords to his proposed interpretations: “but 
the correct [interpretation] is,’ “with clear proofs,’ “perhaps,” 
“in my opinion,’ “a sort of proof? “this is only a conjecture.” 
Similarly, he frequently offers alternative interpretations when 
he cannot make an unequivocal decision as to which is bet- 
ter; nor is he afraid to acknowledge his inability to understand 
some verses — an inability that stems, in part, from our limited 
knowledge of biblical history (Gen. 49:19), and our remote- 
ness from the biblical world (long comm. on Ex. 30:23). Even 
though he rejects the exegetical validity of most Midrashim 
(as explained in his two introductions to the Pentateuch, the 
“Fourth Way”), sometimes he himself finds in the text an ad- 
ditional dimension (literary or conceptual) that he cannot 
adequately prove from the context; he characterizes this as 
a “sort of support” (short comm. on Ex. 21:1) or as “a sort of 
homily” (comm. on Deut. 16:18). 

Ibn Ezra’s exegetical method is marked by the fertile ten- 
sion between belief in the sanctity and truth of the Bible, and 
extreme exegetical freedom. He acknowledges the limited 
and partial nature of human comprehension and the limits 
of science (short comm. on Ex. 23:20), but not the relativity 
of rational judgment. Hence, when the truth of the Bible con- 
tradicts the truth of human reason, the solution must be ex- 
egetical. His steadfast adherence to the rationalist assumption 
that a verse cannot be at variance with knowledge gained from 
sensory perception or from logical reasoning, just as it cannot 
contradict another verse, entitles (and obliges) the commenta- 
tor to make difficult verses correspond to the demands of rea- 
son (in this he follows Saadiah Gaon; see Beliefs and Opinions 
7:1-3). This radical exegetical intervention, which detaches a 
verse from its primary meaning — by means of metaphoriza- 
tion, allegorization, and other methods of extension — is what 
Koranic exegesis calls tawil and Ibn Ezra calls tikkun (“cor- 
rection” or “adaptation”; introduction to the long comm. on 
Genesis, the “Fourth Way”). In view of the risks of arbitrary 
interpretations, however, and to ward off the danger - whose 
chief embodiment he saw in Christian exegesis — that tikkun 
might be applied to undercut the stories of the Patriarchs, the 
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practical commandments, and messianic promises, he sets 
(again in the wake of Saadiah) a stringent limit for the com- 
mentator: plausible verses are not to be “corrected.” The pro- 
cedure is permissible only when it is absolutely necessary. At 
most, one may discover in particularly charged verses a second 
stratum that supplements rather than replaces the first mean- 
ing (Introduction to the Pentateuch, the “Third Way”). 

Another limitation of the exegete’s freedom - meant to 
serve as a shield against the perils of Karaite anachronism -— is 
the belief in the binding validity of talmudic tradition, whose 
status as revealed Oral Law parallels that of the Written Law. 
Belief in the truth of the received tradition (kabbalah) - by 
which he means a reliable tradition that is chiefly halakhic 
and only secondarily historical and exegetical - and in its har- 
mony with the philological-contextual meaning of the verses 
was deemed utterly logical: the conspicuous absence of full 
and comprehensive information about most of the command- 
ments and the disproportion between what is stated explicitly 
in the Torah and what is only alluded to, clearly attest that the 
Written Law was not meant to stand alone; from the outset 
it was intended to be rounded out by the Oral Law. Conse- 
quently, talmudic halakhah may not be ignored unless it is 
a disputed or lone opinion. But the homiletic expositions of 
the Sages do not belong to the category of the “received tra- 
dition,” since they are merely the fruit of their efforts to find 
prooftexts in Scripture to support the received halakhah or to 
provide an underpinning for their own intellectual and spiri- 
tual creativity (short comm. to Ex. 21:8; Safah Berurah 5a-7a). 
Thanks to this sharp distinction (similarly maintained later by 
*Nahmanides in his disputation with Pablo Christiani), Ibn 
Ezra does not have to deal with most Midrashim as binding 
interpretations: “one who has a heart [i.e., reason] can recog- 
nize when they say derash and when peshat” (Yesod Mora, ch. 
6). This exegetical freedom entails a countervailing exegeti- 
cal restriction. The perfect correlation between the received 
tradition and the philological meaning of the text keeps Ibn 
Ezra from recognizing the legitimacy of any peshat interpre- 
tation that contradicts halakhah (advanced with no qualms 
by Rashi, Rashbam, and Nahmanides). Wherever he senses 
a tension between accepted halakhah and the text, his intel- 
lectual honesty compels him to acknowledge the fact; but his 
faith requires him to demonstrate that the gap can be closed 
by means of an alternative philological meaning (long and 
short comm. on Ex. 13:9, Lev. 21:2). 

Just as the talmudic tradition elucidates and comple- 
ments the Written Law but is not derived from it, Scripture 
should be understood in the light of the sciences and general 
knowledge, but they need not be based on it (“Here we have 
evidence that the world is circular rather than square, although 
there is no need for a verse, since this is known through mani- 
fest proofs” (comm. to Isa. 40:22)). This recognition that what 
is known through tradition and what is known through the 
intellect have separate origins and are independently valid can 
already be found in Saadiah Gaon. Ibn Ezra, however, derives 
from it the far-reaching conclusion that exegetes should re- 
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duce to the absolute minimum the projection onto Scripture 
of both halakhah and science (typical of geonic exegesis). The 
Torah was given to all Israel, “to be understood by the learned 
and the unlearned” (long comm. on Ex. 20:1); consequently 
it contains very few allusions to philosophy and the sciences, 
which must be learned separately, in a systematic manner 
(both Introductions to Pentateuch, the “First Way”). 

Like Ibn Janah and Judah Halevi, Ibn Ezra fiercely rejects 
even cautious attempts at conjectural emendation of the text, 
and holds that the work of the Masoretes was flawless: “Due 
to them the Divine Torah and Sacred Books stood in their 
perfection, without additions or omissions” (Yesod Mora, ch. 
1). Accordingly, he insists that any interpretation respects the 
punctuational functions of the cantillation signs and the di- 
vision into verses; rejects as a “lone view” the tannaitic tradi- 
tion of the “eighteen emendations of the Scribes”; and deals 
with differences between qere and ketiv, alternate versions of 
parallel texts (such as the two versions of the Decalogue and 
of several Psalms), and the discrepancies between Pseudo- 
Jonathan and the Masoretic text as exegetical problems rather 
than textual phenomena. 

Ibn Ezra’s rejection of lower criticism seems to have pro- 
vided a counterweight for his penchant for higher criticism. 
In other words, his utter confidence in the accuracy of the text 
and the reliability of the method provides him with a basis for 
his extreme exegetical independence and critical approach 
when it comes to the question of the authorship of the bib- 
lical books. He is greatly perturbed by anachronisms. Eluci- 
dating comments - like “the Canaanite was then in the land” 
(Gen. 12:6), “as it is said to this day, in the mount of the Lord 
it shall be seen” (Gen. 22:14), “his bedstead, an iron bedstead, 
is now in Rabbath of the children of Ammon” (Deut. 3:11) — 
are later additions, just like the last 12 verses of Deuteronomy, 
which were written prophetically by Joshua (comm. on Deut. 
1:2, 34:1 and 6). Ibn Ezra’s criteria for determining the date of 
composition of a text are exegetical and literary, not rhetorical 
and historical. The question that bothers him is, whether it is 
plausible that Moses and Isaiah wrote such things, and not (as 
scholars ask today) whether such passages had meaning for 
their own contemporaries. With regard to Daniel’s prophecy 
of the end of days he stresses that the prophet himself did not 
understand the arcane mysteries spoken to him, but “when the 
end arrives, the learned will understand them” (long comm. 
on Dan. 12:8-9). It is not rhetorical considerations — that there 
was no sense or meaning for passages of redemption, return, 
and the rebuilding of Jerusalem in the days of Hezekiah, or for 
the proclamation of Cyrus the Mede as the Lord’s anointed at 
a time when the Assyrian empire still reigned supreme - that 
lead Ibn Ezra to post-date the prophecies in the second part 
of the book of Isaiah (carefully veiled hints in his commen- 
tary to Isa. 40:1). His reasons are entirely exegetical: the fact 
that the prophet is described as present in the Babylonian ex- 
ile when his consolations are realized (comm. in Isa. 49:7); the 
Babylonian milieu of the present-tense description of the im- 
minent redemption (Isa. 55:6); and the exegetical advantage 
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of reading “the servant of the Lord” prophecies as referring 
to the prophet himself (Isa. 53:12). 

On the question of the authorship of the Psalms, dis- 
cussed in the introductions to his two commentaries on that 
book, Ibn Ezra adopts the Sages’ view that the Psalms were 
written by divinely inspired prophet-poets, some of whom 
are identified in the superscriptions, but does not present 
this view of “the ancients” as binding but as plausible. As for 
the book of Job, he disputes two talmudic opinions, that Job 
is a fictional character, or that Moses wrote the book. In Ibn 
Ezra’s view, Job and his friends were historical figures: gentile 
prophets (except, perhaps, for Elihu), who lived before the 
time of Moses (comm. on Job 1:1), and whose language was 
not Hebrew, since the difficult language of the book indicates 
that it is a translation (on Job 2:11). 

Ibn Ezra repeatedly stresses the paucity of our knowledge 
about the historical and biographical backgrounds of the pro- 
phetic books, and rejects the use of Midrashim to fill in the 
gaps; as long as they are not reliable traditions they are not to 
be drawn on as if they were historical evidence. For example, 
in the introduction to Joel he writes: “We have no way to know 
when he lived; on the basis of the peshat he is not the son of 
Samuel” (as a Midrash would have it). On the other hand, he 
is certain that Solomon wrote the Song of Songs and Ecclesi- 
astes, since this is explicitly stated in the text. As for the nature 
of the Song of Songs, he takes a clear traditional stance: it is 
not to be understood, in keeping with the surface meaning, 
as an erotic poem (since there was no disagreement among 
the Sages as to its sanctity), and its application as an allegory 
of the Jewish people is a binding tradition. 

In Ibn Ezra’s commentaries on the poetic chapters of the 
Bible, the literary and esthetic dimension is not developed to 
the extent one might expect from so great a poet. The cus- 
tom of the liturgical and secular poets of Spain to indicate the 
melody to accompany a poem by citing, at its beginning, the 
opening words of another poem sung to that tune provides the 
basis for his brilliant conjecture that this is the significance of 
some of the opaque superscriptions, e.g., to Psalm 56:1, 57:1. He 
does not interpret them as part of the psalms, since their (for- 
gotten) musical significance was their only meaning in these 
places. Occasionally he comments on poetic ornaments such 
as inclusio, antithesis, paronomasia, palillogy, and parallelism. 
In prose he notes that chiasmus is in accordance with “the cus- 
tom of the holy tongue” (long comm. to Ex. 17:7), and that the 
use of homonyms “adds elegance” (comm. on Gen. 3:1). 

To guard against the age-old exegetical tradition that all 
aspects of the text (from “superfluous” words to dotted letters) 
require a gloss, Ibn Ezra relies on a view of language that was 
accepted by many of the Jewish and Muslim scholars of Spain: 
“The words are like bodies and the meanings like souls ... 
Hence it is the rule of scholars in every language to preserve 
the meaning; they do not worry about interchanging words if 
they have the same meaning” (long comm. on Ex. 20:1). The 
verbal expression is not considered to be an essential part of 
the meaning, but only one of its garments: “Essentially words 
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are but hints; knowledge of the language has no independent 
value, but is a vehicle of communication” (short comm. on 
Ex. 23:20). Style is even further removed from the sense; it 
is no more than an external ornament, pinned onto the gar- 
ment to make it more attractive. Relying on these assump- 
tions, Ibn Ezra can ignore a host of stylistic phenomena that 
provide the foundations for glosses he regards as remote from 
the peshat; they also enable him to explain to his own satis- 
faction the significant differences between parallel episodes 
(e.g., two reports of Pharaoh’s dream and two versions of the 
Decalogue), by representing them as purely external (Yesod 
Mora, ch. 1). The price of this concept of literary expression 
as almost exclusively devoted to transmitting information is 
a notable neglect of fine turns of expression and stylistic nice- 
ties inherent in a particular formulation. 

His audacious critical hints, and perhaps also his caus- 
tic language and polemical temperament, have given Ibn Ezra 
the reputation of a radical innovator who conceals the main 
points of his heterodox opinions behind a veil of traditional 
declarations of faith. But this picture is mistaken. His sacred 
poetry allows us to paint his portrait as a genuinely religious 
personality, steadfast in his allegiance to the Jewish faith and 
his love of the Jewish people. What is more, his final judg- 
ments in most of the fundamental debates of scriptural ex- 
egesis reflect a measured and reasoned middle course, mo- 
tivated by the aspiration to achieve a synthesis of opposing 
stances. In the four-way polemic presented in his two intro- 
ductions to the Pentateuch he does not reject the methods of 
his predecessors outright. Instead, he expresses his reserva- 
tions about their one-sidedness so that he can incorporate 
their positive elements into his own multi-dimensional and 
balanced method. 

[Uriel Simon (2™ ed.)] 
Ibn Ezra as a Philosopher 
Ibn Ezra’s philosophy is Neoplatonic in orientation, and also 
manifests a Neo-Pythagorean fascination with numerology. 
Since most of his works are unsystematic in exposition, pres- 
ent ideas in various places, and are elliptical in style, his 
thought is frequently difficult to characterize systematically. 
His commentaries in particular sometimes note that “this is 
amystery” (sod) or “the intelligent (maskil) will understand,’ 
which may merely indicate the profundity of the issue, or may 
at times serve to mute radical conclusions. 

Philosophical exegesis of the Bible, for Ibn Ezra as for 
*Philo, became an integral literary genre for philosophizing, 
not only because (in the words of H.A. Wolfson) “Scripture 
has to be interpreted in the light of what is most evidently true 
in reason, and reason has to be corrected in light of what is 
evidently the true teachings of Scripture” (Philo: Foundations 
of Religious Philosophy in Judaism, Christianity and Islam, 1947, 
2, 447), but also because it simultaneously provides the occa- 
sion for the religious philosopher, committed to both revela- 
tion and reason, to comprehend and make explicit the ratio- 
nality underlying revelation, thus demonstrating the rational 
validity of religion within the philosophic community, and 
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to expound philosophical ideas in the religious community 
studying Scripture. Philosophical Bible exegesis thus becomes 
both a philosophic and religious imperative. Although such 
philosophic works as Saadiah’s Book of Beliefs and Opinions 
and Maimonides’ Guide of the Perplexed are replete with ref- 
erences to and exegesis of Biblical passages (indeed, Maimo- 
nides defines the first purpose of his book as an explanation 
of [perplexing] Biblical terms), Ibn Ezra was an outstanding 
example of medieval systematic exegesis of the Bible as a phil- 
osophical literary genre. 

At its core, for Ibn Ezra revelation is a rational process, 
and not just a historical event. As mentioned above, “the 
judgment of reason is the foundation” (shikul ha-daat hu ha- 
yesod) and the angel (mediator) between a person and God; 
the angels are of the “species” (min) of the human intellect. It 
is the underlying rationality of revelation, as well as rational 
plausibility, which leads Ibn Ezra to questions of higher criti- 
cism (discussed in the previous section), and also underlies 
his understanding of the meaning of revelation as recorded 
in Scripture. He uses the identical phrase, “reason cannot tol- 
erate” (ein ha-daat sovelet) these things, to reject what he re- 
garded as unreasonable interpretations of Scripture, both by 
the Karaites and by the talmudic rabbis - in the case of the 
Karaites, their literalist understanding of “an eye for an eye” 
as physical punishment (long comm. on Ex. 21:24), and in the 
case of the rabbis, their midrashic view that both versions of 
the Decalogue were given simultaneously (zakhor ve-shamor 
be-dibbur ehad neemru); since people cannot comprehend two 
different ideas spoken at the same time, a simultaneous rev- 
elation of both would have been incomprehensible and thus 
meaningless (long comm. on Ex. 20:1). 

In Ibn Ezra’s understanding, the structure of the Deca- 
logue reflects this inherent rationality of revelation. Like Mai- 
monides after him, Ibn Ezra interprets the opening phrase “I 
am the Lord your God” as a positive commandment, but for 
different reasons (in light of his Neoplatonic and Neo-Pythag- 
orean conceptions of the One). There are commandments re- 
lating to speech (“the mouth” or “the tongue”) and actions, but 
there are also “commandments of the heart,” relating to human 
understanding. The existence of God “includes all the com- 
mandments of the heart and tongue and action, for whoever 
does not believe in God in his heart has no commandments,” 
just as substance, the first of the ten Aristotelian categories, 
is the substratum for the other nine categories, which are ac- 
cidents, and just as One is the source of all other numbers 
(long comm. to Ex. 20:1). The One, for Ibn Ezra, by which he 
frequently refers to God, is thus not a number or quantity at 
all, but the self-sufficient source of all number and quantity, 
upon which everything else depends. 

The dependence of everything on God derives from their 
having been created by him. Creation, however, is not ex ni- 
hilo (as Saadiah and many other early Jewish philosophers be- 
lieved), and the term bara (Gen. 1:1) means cutting (gazar), 
i.e., establishing limits or boundaries (gevul nigzar) among 
existing entities (comm. to Gen. 1:1, Isa. 40:28, 42:5). This cre- 
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ation, described in Genesis, applies only to the lowest (shafel) 
of three worlds. Ibn Ezra’s three-fold cosmology is found in 
several different passages - e.g., in his long commentary to 
Exodus 3:15 (repeated in less detail in his commentary on Ex. 
20:2-3), and his commentary to Daniel 10:21 — but with ma- 
jor differences between the two cosmologies, in terms of both 
direction and content. 





Ascending Order (in Exodus) Descending Order (in Daniel) 





The lowest world (olam shafel) — The first world (olam rishon) 


A. minerals The One (= God) 

B. plants The second world (olam sheni) 

C. animals Bodiless angels 

D. humans Stars (imperishable matter) 
The middle world (o/am tikhon) — The third world (olam shelishi) 

A. planets Terrestrial, material world 


B. stars and constellations 
The upper world (olam elyon) 
angels 


(including humans) 











When describing the ontological descending order of 
cosmology (the Neoplatonic downward way), Ibn Ezra begins 
with the One (i.e., God), the source of all being, from whom 
the second world emanates, consisting of the angels and the 
heavenly bodies. These are related, because the angels are the 
separate intelligences of the imperishable, but material, mov- 
ing spheres of the stars. The second world, in other words, is 
the heavenly realm (both spiritual and material) transcend- 
ing the third, terrestrial world in which we live. Conversely, 
when describing the spiritual ascending order of cosmology 
(the Neoplatonic upward way), reflecting the soul’s progres- 
sive purification from corporeality and ascent to its sources, 
Ibn Ezra begins with material existence. The highest level 
attainable is wisdom, the rank of the angels (who, as stated 
above, are of the same species as the human intellect). That 
is the highest degree of perfection which the human soul can 
hope to attain, and therefore, the ascending order of cosmol- 
ogy does not include mention of God, the One, transcending 
all other reality. 

In the Bible, the term elohim, the general term for God, 
is in the plural form, and often refers to the angels (as Neo- 
platonic intermediaries between the One and lower levels of 
reality), because “all of the actions of the Lord are by means of 
the angels who do his will” (regular comm. to Gen. 1:1). Elo- 
him can thus refer to different realities, in contrast with the 
Tetragrammaton YHWH which is a proper, substantive noun 
referring only to the One (long comm. to Exod. 6:2-3, 32:1). In 
various passages in his commentaries, and in his monographs 
Sefer ha-Shem (“the Book of the Name”) and Yesod Mora ve- 
Sod ha-Torah Ibn Ezra analyzes this unique name of God, in- 
cluding the numerical values of the letters when added to or 
multiplied by each other in various combinations. 

Since the One is the source of all numbers, it is in all 
numbers (all numbers are composed of units) and all num- 
bers are in it (as their source). This insight leads Ibn Ezra to 
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a pantheistic equation of the One with “All”: “he is the One 
which is everything (hu ha-ehad she-hu ha-kol; long comm. 
to Exod. 33:21), and “he is all and all is from him” (hu ha-kol 
u-me-itto ha-kol; long comm. to Ex. 23:21), and “God is the 
One, he creates all, and he is all, and I cannot explain” (Ha- 
shem hu ha-ehad, ve-hu yozer ha-kol, ve-hu ha-kol, ve-lo ukhal 
le-faresh; comm. to Gen. 1:26). As in other cases, Ibn Ezra’s el- 
liptical, pantheistic language makes it difficult to determine 
with certainty whether “ko!” in these cases refers to God (as 
maintained by H. Kreisel), to the active intellect (as suggested 
by E. Wolfson), to a Neoplatonic notion of emanation, or to a 
Neo-Pythagorean description of One which itself is not num- 
ber, but transcends number, containing all number and con- 
tained in all number. 

Similar ambiguity surrounds Ibn Ezra’s notion that the 
“All” knows all in a general way (al derekh kol) but not in a 
particular way (ve-lo al derekh helek; comm. to Gen. 18:21; Ex. 
33:14-21). These statements do not indicate an Aristotelian de- 
nial of divine knowledge of terrestrial particulars. Rather, they 
seem to mean that whereas our empirical knowledge always 
implies a clear distinction between the particular knower and 
the particular known object, in the “All” there can be no dis- 
tinction between subject, act, and object of knowledge, and 
that the “All” by knowing itself, knows everything contained 
in itself as their source, and thereby knows all in a general and 
not particular way. 

Just as the “All” knows all by knowing itself, so, in a sense, 
does the human being, because “the human body is like a mi- 
crocosm (‘lam qatan). May God be blessed who began with 
the macrocosm and finished with the microcosm” (comm. to 
Gen. 1:26); “one who knows the secret of the human [ratio- 
nal] soul (neshamah) and the composition (matkonet)” of his 
body, can know the things of the upper world, because the 
human is the image of the microcosm (demut olam katan)” 
(long comm. to Ex. 26:1). Knowledge of oneself is thus prior 
and essential to knowledge of God: a person “cannot know 
God if he does not know his soul (nefesh), his rational soul 
(neshamah), and his body; for whoever does not know the es- 
sence (mahut) of his soul, what wisdom does he have?” (long 
comm. to Ex. 31:18). 

Such self-knowledge takes on additional significance in 
light of Ibn Ezra’s astrological theories. His interest in astrol- 
ogy was not limited to the purely theoretical level, and ex- 
tended to practical astrology as well. Ibn Ezra’s astrology is a 
consistent element in the three-fold cosmological structure 
described above; it entails understanding the influences of 
the higher realms on the lower, particularly on human affairs. 
However, to worship the stars, which are “servants” (meshar- 
tim) possessing no independent will or conscious purpose, 
and whose activity is purely automatic and necessary, is out 
of the question (long comm. to Ex. 33:21). Ibn Ezra also ar- 
gues against a magical or theurgic interpretation of the fiery 
serpent (saraf) in Numbers 21:8, although elsewhere he un- 
derstands the cherubim and other sacred objects in the por- 
table tabernacle as having astrological, and possibly also as- 
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tral magic, significance, and “after you understand these you 
will understand the secret of the brass serpent” (short comm. 
to Ex. 25:7). For Ibn Ezra, astrology (perhaps including astral 
magic) is thus a way of understanding how the various com- 
ponents of natural reality influence each other. 

Astral influence is not merely a function of the arrange- 
ment or constellation (maarekhet) of the higher power (koah). 
The influence of the higher power is determined no less by the 
constituent make-up or physical constitution of the receiver 
(toledet ha-mekabbel) below. As Ibn Ezra explains in his Intro- 
duction to Ecclesiastes, in the scheme of emanation, one agent 
can produce one effect, but these effects can differ according to 
differences among the receivers, just as the differences among 
the receivers reflect differences in the constellation of the as- 
tral agent affecting them (comm. to Deut. 5:26). 

Astral effects cannot be changed, but it is precisely their 
pre-determined predictability that provides for an element of 
human free will, since the person who knows of a certain in- 
evitable effect can take steps to avoid it, such as people who 
know through astrological prediction that there will be a flood, 
can opt to flee to high ground. Within this general scheme, 
however, there is an important exceptional feature. Picking up 
on the talmudic phrase that “Israel has no constellar sign” (ein 
mazal le-yisrael) (Shab. 156a, Ned. 32a et al.), Ibn Ezra states: 
“Tt is well established that every nation has a known star and 
constellation, and that there is a constellar sign for every city. 
But God gave Israel a great superiority by his, rather than a 
star’s, being their guide, for Israel is God’s portion” (comm. 
to Deut. 4:19). 

Israel is thus ruled directly by God, and not by any as- 
tral intermediaries, and the Torah provides for the Jew a way 
to escape general astral influence. The stars, after all, belong 
to the intermediate realm, and exert influence on the lowest, 
terrestrial realm. The Torah, however, transcends the inter- 
mediate realm of the stars and their influences, and belongs 
to the upper realm of the angels and the rational soul. So in 
terms of Ibn Ezra’s cosmology, the Torah is ontologically su- 
perior to the stars, and its power is superior to astral forces. 
The Torah thus provides the Jewish people, according to Ibn 
Ezra’s astrological theory, a particular freedom from astral in- 
fluence. This needs to be understood, however, naturalistically, 
rather than theurgically, in terms of the knowledge the Torah 
imparts to its adherents, a knowledge which enables them to 
understand the predictable influences of the stars, and thereby 
to escape them. “The servants [i.e., the stars] cannot change 
their path, and the subservience of each of them is the rule 
given it by God ... Worshipping the works of the heavens can- 
not be beneficial for [a person], for whatever was decreed for 
him according to the constellation of the stars at his birth will 
happen to him, unless a power superior to the power of the 
stars protects him, and he cleaves to it, so that he will then be 
saved from the decrees” (long comm. to Ex. 33:21). 

Israel’s uniqueness is not, however, a function of any spe- 
cial physical power, as suggested by Judah Halevi'’s theory of a 
Jewish biological faculty for divine communication, the amr 
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ilahi (Hebrew: inyan elohi). Such a physical faculty would be, 
for Ibn Ezra, a necessary component of one’s physical consti- 
tution (toledet), which would then necessarily be subject to 
astral influence. It is only by living according to the Torah’s 
teaching that Israel is exempted or saved from astral influ- 
ence: “This is what the sages [meant when they] said, ‘Israel 
has no constellar sign; so long as they [i.e., the Jewish people] 
observe the Torah” (long comm. on Ex. 33:21). Without the 
Torah, there is thus no difference between Jew and non-Jew. 
Ibn Ezra and Halevi thus present us with opposite interpreta- 
tions of Jewish distinctiveness. For Halevi, it is the biological 
or genetic distinctiveness of the Jewish people which makes 
possible the revelation of the Torah to them. For Ibn Ezra, it 
is the divinely revealed Torah which makes possible the exis- 
tence of the people of Israel as a special group, governed di- 
rectly by God’s law rather than indirectly through a system of 
astral influences. 
[Raphael Jospe (2"4 ed.)] 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: (A) Ibn Ezra’s commentaries (in bib- 
lical order): Mikraot Gedolot Mehokekei Yehudah 1-5 (commentary 
on the Pentateuch, Song of Songs, Lamentations, and Esther with a 
supercommentary by J.L. Krinsky; Piotrkow / Vilna 1907-28); The 
Second Recension on Genesis (fragment) in: Mikraot Gedolot “Ha- 
Keter” 1 (Ramat Gan 1997); Ibn Ezra’s Commentary on the Pentateuch: 
Genesis, Exodus, Numbers & Deuteronomy, tr. into English and ann. 
by H.N. Strickman / A.M. Silver (1988-2001); Abraham Ibn Ezra’s 
Commentary on Genesis 1-3, ed. and ann. by L.H. Prijs (1990); Abra- 
ham Ibn Esras Kommentar zur Urgeschichte [Genesis 1-11]; Langer 
Kommentar zum Buch Exodus, tr. into German and ann. by D.U. Rott- 
zoll (1996-99); The Short Commentary on Exodus, edition and super- 
commentary by J.L. Fleischer (1926); The Commentary of Abraham 
Ibn Ezra on the Pentateuch: Leviticus, tr. into English and ann. by J.F. 
Shachter (1986); The Commentary of Ibn Ezra on Isaiah, ed., transl. 
into English, and ann. by M. Friedlaender (1873-77); Abraham Ibn 
Ezra’s Two Commentaries on the Minor Prophets, An Annotated Crit- 
ical Edition. 1. Hosea-Joel-Amos, ed. U. Simon (1989); The Commen- 
tary of Rabbi Abraham Ibn Ezra on Hosea, ed. and transl. into English 
by A. Lipschitz (1988); the standard commentaries on Psalms, Job, 
the Five Scrolls, and Daniel are included in various editions of the 
Rabbinic Bible; “Ibn Ezra’s Introduction and Commentary on Psalms 
1-2: The First Recension” (fragment, ed. and transl. into English, in: 
U. Simon, Four Approaches to the Book of Psalms [see below], 308-30); 
Abraham Ibn Ezra’s Commentary on Canticles (First Recension), ed. 
H.J. Mathews (1874); El comentario de Abraham Ibn Ezra del Eclesi- 
astes, ed. and transl. into Spanish and ann. by M. Gomez Aranda 
(1994); Abraham Ibn Esras Kommentare zu den Biichern Kohelet, Es- 
ter und Rut, transl. into German and ann. by D.U. Rottzoll (1999); 
Abraham Ibn Ezras Commentary on the Book of Esther (Second Re- 
cension), ed. J. Zedner (1850); Abraham Ibn Ezra’ Short Commentary 
on Daniel ([1] ed. H.J. Mathews, in: Miscellany of Hebrew Literature, 
2 (1877), 257-76; [2] ed. and ann. by A. Mondschein; M.A. thesis, Bar 
Ilan University; Ramat Gan 1977). (B) Ibn Ezra’s other writings: (1) 
POETRY: Abraham Ibn Ezra’s Diwan, ed. J. Egers (1886); D. Kahana, 
Rabbi Abraham Ibn Ezra 1-11 (1922); The Religious Poems of Abraham 
Ibn Ezra 1-11, ed. I. Levin (1975-80); Igeret Chay ben Mekitz by Abra- 
ham Ibn Ezra, ed. I. Levin (1983); Reime und Gedichte des Abraham 
Ibn Esra, Jahres-Bericht des jtidisch-theologischen Seminars 
Fraenckel’scher Stiftung 1-4, ed. D. Rosin (1885-91/4). (2) THEOLOGY: 
Ha-Shem (on the Tetragrammaton), ed. G.H. Lippmann (1834); J. 
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Cohen, U. Simon (eds.), Yesod Mora ve-Sod Torah (20067). (3) GRAM- 
MAR: Moznayim, ed. W. Heidenheim (1791); Safa Berurah, ed. G.H. 
Lippmann ((1839); ed. M. Wilensky; Devir, 2 (1924), 274-302); Zachot 
(ed. G.H. Lippmann (1827); ed. and transl. into Spanish by C. dell 
Valle Rodriguez (1977); Sefat Yeter (ed. G.H. Lippmann; Frankfurt a. 
M., 1843; ed. I. Oshri; M.A. thesis, Bar Ilan University, 1988); Yesod 
Dikduk, ed. N. Allony (1984). (4) MATHEMATICS AND ASTRONOMY: 
Ha-Ehad (on the numerals), ed. S. Pinsker (1867); Ha-Mispar, ed. and 
transl. into German by M. Silberberg (1895); Taamei ha-Luhot (only 
the Latin version is extant — Liber de rationibus tabularum, ed. J.M. 
Millas Vallicrosa; Madrid-Barcelona, 1947); Keli ha-Nehoshet, ed. H. 
Edelmann (1845). (5) JEWISH CALENDAR: Ha-Ibbur, ed. S.Z.H. Hal- 
berstamm (1874); Igeret Ha-Sabbath, ed. M. Friedlaender, in: Trans- 
actions of the Jewish Historical Society of England, 2 (1894/5), 61-75. 
(6) ASTROLOGY: Reshit Hokhmah, ed. R. Levy & F. Cantera (1939); 
Sefer ha-Te‘amim A (first version), ed. J.L. Fleischer (1951); Sefer ha- 
Teamim B (second version), ed. N. Ben-Menachem (1941); Sefer ha- 
Moladot, ed. M.Y. Bakal; in: Seder 12 ha-Mazalot, 2 (1995), 193-248; 
Sefer ha-Mivharim, ed. J.L. Fleischer (1969); Sefer ha-Sheelot, ed. MY. 
Bakal, in: Goralot ha-Raaba (1995), 6-39; Sefer ha-Meorot, ed. J.L. 
Fleisher; Sinai, 5 (Romania, 1933), ixl-li; Sefer ha-Olam, ed. J.L. 
Fleisher; Ozar ha-Hayyim, 13 (1937), 33-49; Le Livre des Fondements 
Astrologiques, ed. J. Halbronn (1977). (7) TRANSLATIONS FROM AR- 
ABIC INTO HEBREW: Three books on Hebrew grammar by Judah 
Chayyuj: Sefer Otiyyot ha-Noah, Sefer Pealei ha-Kefel & Sefer ha-Nik- 
kud, ed. L. Dukes (1844); Ibn al-Muthanna, Commentary on the As- 
tronomical Tables of al-Khwarizmi, ed. and transl. into English by B.R. 
Goldstein (1967). (c) Supercommentaries (in addition to those men- 
tioned above in section (A): Samuel Ibn Motot, Megillat Setarim (on 
the Pentateuch; Venice, 1554); Samuel Ibn Carca, Mekor Hayyim (on 
the Pentateuch; Mantua, 1559); Joseph ben Eliezer, Zafenat Paneah 
(on the Pentateuch; ed. D. Herzog, 1911-30); Y. Sherim, Beer Yizhak 
(on the Pentateuch) (1864); idem, Hadar Ezer (on the Prophets & 
Writings), 1865; Y. Pilvarg, Benei Reshef (on all Ibn Ezra’s commen- 
taries), 1900; M. Roth, Mevasser Ezra (on all Ibn Ezra’s commentar- 
ies) (1968). (D) Studies: W. Bacher, Abraham Ibn Esra’s Einleitung zu 
seinem Pentateuch-Commentar (1876); idem, Abraham Ibn Esra als 
Grammatiker (1882); N. Ben Menachem, Ibn Ezra Studies (Heb., 1978); 
L.R. Charlap, Rabbi Abraham Ibn Ezra’s Linguistic System (Heb., 1991); 
J. Cohen, The Philosophical Teaching of Rabbi Abraham Ibn Ezra 
(Heb., 1996); F. Diaz Esteban (ed.), Abraham Ibn Ezra and His Age 
(1990); J.L. Fleischer, “Rabbi Abraham Ibn Ezra and His Literary Work 
in England, in: Ozar ha-Hayyim, 7 (1931), 69-76, 107-11, 129-33, 
160-8, 189-203 (Heb.); idem et al., R. Abraham Ibn Ezra: Studies in 
his Life and his Work (Heb., 1970); M. Friedlaender, Essays on the 
Writings of Abraham Ibn Ezra (1877); E. Goldberg, “Abraham Ibn Ezra 
in Lucena,” in: M. Bar-Asher et al. (eds.), Segulla to Ariella (Heb., 
1990), 96-97; H. Grieve, Studien zum jiidischen Neoplatonismus: Die 
Religionsphilosophie des Abraham Ibn Ezra (1973); R. Jospe, “Biblical 
Exegesis as a Philosophic Literary Genre: Abraham ibn Ezra and 
Moses Mendelssohn,’ in: E. Fackenheim and R. Jospe (eds.), Jewish 
Philosophy and the Academy (1996), 48-92; idem, “The Torah and 
Astrology According to Abraham ibn Ezra,” in Daat, 2-33 (1994), 
31-52 (Heb.); H. Kreisel, “On the Term Kol in Abraham Ibn Ezra: A 
Reappraisal,’ in REJ, 153 (1994), 29-66; I. Levin, Abraham Ibn Ezra: 
His Life and His Poetry (Heb., 1969); idem (ed.), Studies in the Works 
of Abraham Ibn Ezra (Heb., 1992); A. Lipshitz, Ibn Ezra Studies (Heb., 
1982); Y. Maori, “The Meaning of the Term 7°77” "727 in the Commen- 
tary of Ibn Ezra on the Torah: On Ibn Ezra’s Attitude Towards Rab- 
binic Midrash,’ in: Shenaton, 13 (2002), 201-46 (Heb.); I.M. Millas, 
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“The Work of Abraham Ibn Ezra in Astronomy, in: Tarbiz, 9 (1938), 
303-22 (Heb.); A. Mondschein, “The Relation between the Commen- 
taries of Ibn Ezra and Rashbam Reconsidered,” in: Te’udah, 16-17 
(2001), 15-46 (Heb.); idem, “A “Third Version of R. Abraham Ibn 
Ezras Commentary on the Torah? On the Discovery of a New Frag- 
ment,’ in: Y. Hoffman & EH. Polak (eds.), A Light for Jacob (1997), 
167-79 (Heb.); idem, “The Library of Abraham Ibn Ezra: A Brief 
Glance,’ in: Talpiyot, 8 (1995/6), 259-73 (Heb.); L. Prijs, Die gramma- 
tikalische Terminologie des Abraham Ibn Esra (1950); J. Reifmann, 
Studies in Ibn Ezra’s Lore, coll. and ed. by N. Ben Menachem (1962) 
(Heb.); D. Rosin, Die Religionsphilosophie Abraham Ibn Esra’s printed 
in installments in: MGwyJ, 42 (1898) and 43 (1899); J. Schirmann, E. 
Fleischer, The History of Hebrew Poetry in Christian Spain and South- 
ern France, Chapter 1: Abraham Ibn Ezra (Heb., 1997), 13-92; D. 
Schwartz, Astral Magic in Medieval Jewish Thought (Heb., 1999), 
62-91; idem, Studies on Astral Magic in Medieval Jewish Thought 
(2005); S. Sela, Abraham Ibn Ezra and the Rise of Hebrew Science 
(2003); U. Simon, “Ibn Ezra and Kimchi: Two Approaches to the 
Masoretic Text; in: Bar Ilan Annual, 6 (1968), 191-237 (Heb.); idem, 
“Tbn Ezra between Medievalism and Modernism: The Case of Isaiah 
XL-LXVI) in: VTSUP, 36 (1985), 257-271; idem, “R. Abraham Ibn Ezra: 
The Exegete and his Readers,” in: Proceedings of the Ninth World Con- 
gress of Jewish Studies (1988), 23-42 (Heb.); idem, Four Approaches to 
The Book of Psalms: From Saadyah Gaon to Abraham Ibn Ezra (1991); 
idem, “Yizchaki: A Spanish Biblical Commentator Whose “Book 
Should be Burned; According to Abraham Ibn Ezra, in: M. Brettler 
and M. Fishbane (eds.), Nachum Sarna Festschrift; jsoTSUP 154 (1993); 
300-17; idem, “Ibn Ezra’s Stance toward the Exegetical Independence 
of Latter Generations,’ in: Sarah Yefet Festschrift (2006), 67-81 (Heb.); 
M. Steinschneider, “Abraham Ibn Ezra,” in: Supplement zur Zeitschrift 
fiir Mathematik und Physik, 25 (1880), 59-128; I. Twersky and J.M. 
Harris (eds.), Rabbi Abraham Ibn Ezra: Studies in the Writings of a 
Twelfth-Century Jewish Polymath (1993); P.R. Weiss, “Ibn Ezra and 
the Karaites on Halacha; in: Melilah, 1 (1944), 35-53; 2 (1945), 121-134; 
3-4 (1946), 188-203 (Heb.); E. Wolfson, “God, the Demiurge and the 
Intellect: On the Usage of the Word Kol in Abraham Ibn Ezra; in: 
REJ, 149 (1990), 77-111. 


IBN EZRA, ISAAC (Abu Saad, ca. 1109-after 1163), Hebrew 
poet. Born in Spain, the son of Abraham *Ibn Ezra, he was 
raised in Andalusia, probably in Cordoba, Seville, and Alme- 
ria, as a member of the cultivated young Jewish elite. He was 
very close to *Judah Halevi, perhaps serving him as a secretary, 
and many scholars believe that he married his only daugh- 
ter. S. Goitein published some correspondence found in the 
*Genizah between Isaac and *Halfon ben Nethanel (who vis- 
ited Andalusia in 1127) on commercial topics; M. Gil and E. 
Fleischer published with commentary in 2001 various Genizah 
fragments that included an interesting correspondence be- 
tween them; thanks to these eight documents we have much 
better information today about Isaac’s adult years. In 1140 he 
accompanied Judah Halevi on his trip to Egypt, and they ar- 
rived at Alexandria in the fall. Like Halevi he sang the praises 
of the nagid, Samuel b. Hananiah and of other distinguished 
patrons. It seems that differences arose between Judah and 
Isaac. While Halevi continued his trip in the direction of Jeru- 
salem (shortly before his death), Isaac stayed in Egypt. One 
of his poems of this time is dedicated to the death of Judah 
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Halevi. In 1142 he left for Damascus, and a few months later, 
in 1143, he continued to Baghdad, where he was court poet 
and secretary to the philosopher-physician *Hibat Allah Abu 
Albarakat (Nethanel) Ben Ali Albaghdadi b. Malka. When 
his patron converted to Islam in his old age, around 1163, it 
seems that Ibn Ezra, under his influence, also changed his 
faith. In one of his poems he complains that people say that 
he has converted; in another, he confesses that he did become 
a Moslem, but in his heart of hearts remained a loyal Jew and 
continued to keep the commandments. In Gate Three of the 
Tahkemoni, Judah *al-Harizi says of him: “His son Isaac drank 
deep, as well, from Song’s pure well, but when he came to East- 
ern domains loosed faith’s firm reins. He pierced his father’s 
flesh with cruel barb, for he stripped off his garments and 
put on different garb.” Some scholars, however, deny Isaac’s 
conversion, and explain these words in a different sense. He 
died in exile in the Orient, far from Spain. Among the elegies 
written by his father, Abraham, there are two laments on the 
death of a son that some scholars think were written when 
Isaac died; however, as E. Fleischer has shown, it is very un- 
likely that they represent the personal feelings of the poet on 
the death of his son. 

Scores of his secular poems have been preserved, part 
of them fragments of his diwan found in the Geniza; about 
a dozen poems, six of them strophic poems, were published 
by N. Ben-Menahem in 1950. M. Schmelzer’s edition (1980) 
includes a rhymed prose letter and 44 poems (plus 12 dubi- 
ous poems) taken mostly from the Silvera manuscript (after its 
acquisition by the Jewish Theological Seminary of New York), 
a copy of the selection of Isaac’s poems written in Egypt 
and Iraq, prepared by ‘Abraham ben Mazhir, head of the 
Damascus academy, from 1142 on. Thanks to this edition, 
we know that Isaac kept alive the Andalusian tradition in the 
Orient, writing in a style very close to Judah Halevi’s, faith- 
ful to the classical language and conventions of Andalusia. 
Although we do not know very much about the poetry that 
he wrote in Andalusia, in the Orient he wrote panegyrics, 
songs of friendship, complaints, letters in rhymed prose, 
etc., in the most classical manner. He was a poet of distinc- 
tion, whose works were not inferior to those of his contem- 
poraries. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Habermann, in: Sinai, 14 (1944), 241-50; 
idem, in: Tarbiz, 37 (1967/68), 279-81; J.L. Fleischer, ibid., 21 (1947), 
263-76; H. Schirmann, Shirim Hadashim min ha-Genizah (1965), 
277-81; idem, Sefarad, 1 (1954), 624-6; 2 (1956), 687-8. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: M. Schmelzer, in: Pjj (1978), 369-72; M. Schmelzer, Isaac 
Ibn Ezra, Shirim (1980); Schirmann-Fleischer, The History of Hebrew 
Poetry in Muslim Spain (1995), 442-3 (Heb.); Schirmann-Fleischer, 
‘The History of Hebrew Poetry in Christian Spain and Southern France 
(1997), 71-92 (Heb.); M. Gil and E. Fleischer, Yehuda ha-Levi and His 
Circle (2001), 148-73 (Heb.). 


[Jefim (Hayyim) Schirmann / Angel Saenz-Badillos (2"4 ed.)] 


IBN EZRA, JOSEPH BEN ISAAC (c. 1560-1620), rabbi and 
author. Joseph ibn Ezra was born in Constantinople and at the 
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age of seventeen he went to *Salonika, where he studied un- 
der Samuel di *Medina and Aaron b. Solomon b. Hasson in 
Salonika. He was active as a teacher in the yeshivah of Don 
David b. Yahya where he attracted numerous pupils, includ- 
ing Meir b. Shem Tov Melamed and Shabbetai Jonah. Later 
he served as rabbi of Larissa and of Sofia. He was among the 
most respected Turkish rabbis and halakhic authorities of his 
time. He was the author of Rosh Yosef, novellae on the Tur, 
Hoshen Mishpat, of which the part (to ch. 163) dealing with 
community taxation and administration was published with 
the title Massa Melekh (Salonika, 1601). He also wrote novel- 
lae to the Tur Even-ha-Ezer, giving them the same title Rosh 
Yosef. Other works include Azgmot Yosef (Salonika, 1601, et 
al.), a commentary on tractate Kiddushin for practical hala- 
khah; a commentary on Bava Mezia; and responsa, some of 
which were published in the Mishpat Zedek (Salonika, 1799; 
Pt. 2 no. 31) of Meir Melamed, in the Shai la-Mora (Salonika, 
1671; no. 2) of Shabbetai Jonah, in the responsa of Solomon 
ha-Kohen, and in Samuel Hayyun’s Benei Shemuel. Ibn Ezra 
died in *Sofia. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore, 39b f., 43b f., 46a, 47a; Mi- 
chael, Or, 148; Rosanes, Togarmah, 3 (1938"), 55, 79, 106; M.D. Gaon, 
Yehudei ha-Mizrah be-Erez Yisrael, 2 (1938), 508. 


[Encyclopaedia Judaica (Germany)] 


IBN EZRA, MOSES BEN JACOB (also known as Abu Ha- 
run; c. 1055—after 1135), Spanish Hebrew poet and philosopher. 
Born in Granada, he was a pupil of Isaac ibn Ghayyat in Lu- 
cena, “the city of poetry.’ In his youth Moses acquired a very 
comprehensive Jewish and Arabic education. He appears to 
have held an honored position in the province of Granada, 
since his name is qualified by the Arabic title “sahib al-shurta” 
(lit. “head of the police’, but also “his excellency”). Ibn Ezra 
encouraged Judah Halevi in his early poetic efforts and invited 
him to come to Granada where he supported him, and the two 
formed a lasting friendship. In 1090 a decisive change took 
place in his life: Granada was captured by the Almoravides, 
its Jewish community was destroyed, and the members of the 
Ibn Ezra family dispersed. It is not known why Ibn Ezra re- 
mained in Granada for a while. After much effort and suffer- 
ing he also succeeded in fleeing to Christian Spain but he was 
not allowed to return to his native city for which he yearned 
all his life. Ibn Ezra’s later years were full of misfortune and 
bitter delusions the cause of which it would seem, from the 
poet's own rather vague references, was his niece, daughter of 
his eldest brother, Isaac (an assumption which has, however, 
been disputed). He also suffered other disappointments: his 
brother Joseph deserted him when he was in trouble and his 
own children forsook him. He was obliged to seek the aid of 
munificent patrons in return for which he had to sing their 
praise. Ibn Ezra wandered through Christian Spain but could 
neither adapt himself to the manners of its Jewish popula- 
tion nor to their low cultural standard. He died far from his 
native city. 
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Poetry 

Ibn Ezra is one of the most prolific poets of the Spanish school; 
his mastery of the language is attested by the beauty and versa- 
tility of his secular and sacred verse. He was also interested in 
the theory of poetics and was probably the greatest authority 
of his day on the subject; his treatise on rhetorics and poetry, 
Kitab al-Muhddara wa al-Mudhdakara, is one of the earliest 
works on Hebrew poetics and as such is unique in medieval 
Hebrew literature. It was written in his old age (after 1135) 
in answer to eight questions on Hebrew poetry posed by a 
friend and is thus correspondingly divided into eight chap- 
ters. Only a small part of the Arabic original was published 
by P. Kokowzoff (1895). B.Z. Halper translated it into Hebrew 
under the title Shirat Yisrael (Leipzig, 1924). A valuable his- 
torical source for Spanish Hebrew poetry in general and for 
biographical data on individual authors, the work also tries 
to establish a relationship between the poet and his environ- 
ment. While much of the book is devoted to a general dis- 
cussion on poetry, its essence, its nature, and its value, the 
last chapter (comprising about half the work) is a close study 
of what he called “poetic ornaments” (rhetorical forms and 
metaphorical language) as a means to embellish the content 
of the poem. Definitions of terms and linguistic and poeti- 
cal (metrical) rules set down by scholars of Arabic literature 
form the basis of the work which is written in the Arabic adab 
form, an informal casual style. Ibn Ezra, in taking many of his 
examples of “ornaments” or metaphorical language from the 
Bible, shows an appreciation for its literary charm and beauty, 
a field neglected until modern times. 

In his poetry Ibn Ezra pedantically observed the prin- 
ciples of prosody and some of his poems are models of pro- 
sodic perfection to which Al-Harizi’s statement “and the verse 
of R. Moses ibn Ezra appeals more than any other poetry to 
poets because of the rhetoric,” bears witness. His exagger- 
ated desire for a beautiful external poetic form and a rheto- 
ric language, replete with “ornaments,” at times restricts the 
flow of free poetic expression, especially in some of his secu- 
lar poems; there are, however, a considerable number of po- 
ems that are perfect in every aspect. Many of the poetic im- 
ages and linguistic patterns in Ibn Ezra are so intricate that 
only the discerning eye of a poet can unravel the complexity 
of their composition. Much of his poetry bears a note of per- 
sonal grief which may be attributed to the troubles that the 
poet had experienced. His loneliness in “the exile of Edom” 
and his yearning for his native city are at times expressed with 
warmth and great simplicity. 

Poems in celebration of life, whose main themes are love, 
wine, and nature, belong mostly to his early poetry, and form 
a considerable part of Sefer ha-Anak, sometimes called Tarsh- 
ish (the Hebrew letters standing for the numerical value of its 
1,210 verses). Ending in homonymic rhyme, these poems are 
the first of their kind in Hebrew literature. The work served 
as a model for medieval poets. It was first published by Baron 
David Guenzberg (Berlin, 1886) and is included in Brody’s edi- 
tion (see below); a commentary was written by Saul b. Abdal- 
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lah Joseph in his book Mishbezet ha-Tarshish (1926). Sefer ha- 
Anak is divided into ten chapters and written in the Arabic 
poetic style tajnis in which words recur in different stanzas but 
acquire a novel meaning in each repetition. Other themes in 
the work are: rural life, infidelity in friendship, old age, vicissi- 
tudes in luck, death, trust in God, and the beauty of poetry. Ibn 
Ezra’s secular poetry is the most sensual in the Jewish Spanish 
school. It is in the tradition of Samuel *ha-Nagid, one of his 
favorite poets, in which the overall theme is also a zest for life. 
Both poets achieved an aesthetic blend of contradictory out- 
looks in which the negation is usually couched in clever witty 
language. Ibn Ezra celebrated the joys of life also in his later 
poetry: the exquisite verse on banquets and romance found 
in the introduction to poems written in his old age show his 
great mastery of prosody. This was a time when the poet was 
bitter and dejected yet this mood neither impeded his great 
poetic sense nor undermined his joyful poetry. Much of his 
secular poetry is included in the diwan (a collection of poems) 
which, together with shirei ezor (girdle poems called in Ara- 
bic Muwashshahat) and letters, were published in a scientific 
edition by H. Brody in two volumes (1935-42). 

His poetic power found its greatest expression in his re- 
flective poetry: meditations on life and death. These poems 
are also in the tradition of Samuel ha-Nagid (in “Ben Kohe- 
let? etc.) While Ibn Ezra is original neither in thought nor in 
approach he holds and moves the reader with the honesty of 
his emotions and the vigor of his style. In his epigrams on the 
vanities of the world and his poems on the feelings evoked at 
the sight of a cemetery, he skillfully blended direct aesthetic 
expression with analytical thought and ethical teaching. 

Among Ibn Ezra’s corpus of piyyutim, the selihot (peni- 
tential prayers) are the most impressive. Early scholars prob- 
ably regarded them as the most consummate expression of his 
talent and called him Ha-Sallah, the writer of selihot. Most of 
them show intricate artistic variation in their strophic form; 
their rhymes and rhythm evincing a very developed musi- 
cal sense which by itself imparts great aesthetic pleasure. Ibn 
Ezra’s penchant for analyzing and preaching at times, how- 
ever, restrains, even in the selihot, direct poetic expression; 
he tends to be repetitive and uses cliché idioms and images, 
yet some of his religious verse is considered among the fin- 
est in the Hebrew piyyut. They are the aesthetic expression 
of a contrite soul who longs for his Maker. Introspection and 
meditation are focal points: Ibn Ezra calls on man to look at 
himself, at the absurdity of life, the bluster of worldly aspira- 
tions and achievements, the inevitable disenchantment of the 
hedonist, and the inexorability of divine judgment. Hope is 
found in penance and contrition. Some of his piyyutim also 
have a national motif. He condemns those who see the bibli- 
cal messianic prophecies merely as a spiritual symbol and also 
those who interpret them rationally or are skeptical about the 
miracles that center around the redemption. 

In Ibn Ezra’s sacred poetry there are traces of ideas, im- 
ages, and idioms from his secular verse which was directly 
influenced by Arabic literature. The Jewish religious and Ara- 
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bic secular elements are, however, very effectively interwoven. 
While many of his piyyutim are included in the diwan manu- 
script, most of them are scattered in the prayer books of dif- 
ferent rites. Selected piyyutim by Ibn Ezra were published in 
various anthologies. H. Brody and S. Solis Cohen published a 
collection of selected poems of Moses ibn Ezra (Philadelphia, 
1934) and an incomplete edition, containing 237 poems, was 
published by S. Bernstein in 1957. 

[Encyclopedia Hebraica] 
Philosophy 
Although Ibn Ezra was an accomplished poet and literary 
critic, his philosophic attainments were minor. He expressed 
his philosophic views in an Arabic work entitled al-Maqala bi 
al-Hadiga fi Ma‘na al-Majaz wa al-Hagqiqa (D. Sassoon, Ohel 
Dawid, Descriptive Catalogue of the Hebrew and Samaritan 
Manuscripts in the Sassoon Library, London (1932), 410, and 
fragments at Leningrad). An anonymous Hebrew translation 
of a small part of this work appeared as Arugat ha-Bosem 
(“Bed of Spices,” in: Creizenach’s Zion, 2 (1842), 117-23, 134-7, 
157-60, 175; see M. Steinschneider, Catalog der Hebraeischen 
Handschriften in der Stadtbibliothek zu Hamburg (1878), 105; 
and Neubauer, Cat, 1180, 20). It deals with the position of 
man in the universe, the unknowability of God, and the intel- 
lect. Ibn Ezra's orientation was *neoplatonic, and he was in- 
fluenced by Solomon ibn *Gabirol’s Mekor Hayyim which he 
cites (for a discussion, see Pines in bibliography). His views 
are presented unsystematically and, consequently, are difficult 
to reconstruct in detail. He also uses many quotations, often 
wrongly attributed to Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, 
or Hermes (whom he identifies with Enoch). 

Typical of Ibn Ezra’s neoplatonic approach is his concep- 
tion of man as a microcosm. The perfections of man’s creation 
point to a wise Creator, who is described as a self—subsistent, 
unitary being preceding creation. It follows from the absolute 
unity of God that the Divine Essence cannot be comprehended 
by the human mind, but only described by metaphor. As our 
eyes cannot see the sun in its brilliance, so our minds cannot 
comprehend God in His perfection. The finite and imper- 
fect human mind cannot know the infinite and perfect God. 
Whatever knowledge of God man can attain must begin with 
knowledge of his own soul, but this knowledge can be attained 
only after freeing himself from the senses and appetites. 

Making use of the neoplatonic doctrine of *emanation, 
Ibn Ezra postulated the active intellect, a power emanating 
from the Divine Will, as God’s first creation. The intellect is a 
simple and pure substance containing within itself the forms 
of all existing things. There is also an intellect in man, known 
as the passive intellect, but this intellect is different from and 
above the human rational soul. The rational soul is a pure sub- 
stance giving perfection to the human body, and below it exists 
an animal soul in man. The rational soul is like the horseman 
and the body, like his weapon; as the horseman attends to his 
weapon, so the soul attends to the body. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Brody and S. De Solis Cohen (eds. and 
transl.), Selected Poems of Moses ibn Ezra (1934); H.N. Bialik and 
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H. Rawnitzki (eds.), Shirei Moshe ben Yaakov ibn Ezra, 1 (1928); 
Schirmann, Sefarad, 1 (1959), 25-37; 2 (1956), 683, bibl.; idem, Shirim 
Hadashim min ha-Genizah (1966), 219-30; D. Yarden, Sefunei Shirah 
(1967), 25-37; D. Pagis, Shirat ha-Hol ve-Torat ha-Shir le-Moshe ibn 
Ezra u-Venei Doro (1970); A.M. Habermann, Toledot ha-Piyyut ve-ha- 
Shirah (1970), 180-2; Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 439-43; H. Brody, in: 
JQR, 24 (1933/34), 309f; Baer, Spain, 1 (1961), 59ff., 83f., 390 n. 36. IN 
PHILOSOPHY: S. Pines, in: Tarbiz, 27 (1957/58), 218-35; Husik, Philos- 
ophy, index; Saul ben Abdallah Joseph, Mishbezet ha-Tarshish (1926); 
W. Bacher, Die Bibelexegese der juedischen Religionsphilosophen des 
Mittelalters vor Maim-ni (1892), 95-105; A. Harkavy, in: MGwy, 43 
(1899), 133-6; A.S. Halkin, Sefer ha-Iyyunim ve-ha-Diyyunim (original 
Arabic in Hebrew transcription with a translation; 1975). 


IBN EZRA, SOLOMON BEN MOSES (d. 1688), Turkish 
rabbi. A pupil of Joseph *Escapa, he became dayyan at Smyrna, 
where because of his knowledge of Turkish he was appointed 
secretary of the community as well as its representative 
(kehaja) in its dealings with the Turkish authorities. He ad- 
opted a lenient attitude toward the Karaites. Several of his 
novellae are included in Battei Kenesiyyot (Salonika, 1806), a 
book of novellae and responsa written by his grandson Abra- 
ham ibn Ezra of Salonika. Solomon wrote a number of intro- 
ductions and edited and compiled indexes to the works of 
other authors, including Hayyim *Benveniste’s Keneset ha- 
Gedolah (Leghorn, 1658), and Jacob *Berab’s responsa (Ven- 
ice, 1663). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore, 32b; S. Hazan, Ha-Maalot 


li-Shelomo (1859), 93a, no. 19; Rosanes, Togarmah, 4 (1935), 168-9; A. 
Galanté, Histoire des Juifs d'Anatolie, 1 (1937), 52-53. 


[Simon Marcus] 


IBN FADANJ (Fadanq), an old and distinguished family of 
Toledo, Spain. The merchant brothers 1BRAHIM and JACOB 
(mid-11" century) emigrated by Erez Israel, where they joined 
the Karaite community in Ramleh. It is possible that they had 
Karaite convictions beforehand, as a Karaite community ex- 
isted in Toledo. The story of their eventful trip and subse- 
quent trials and tribulations comes from a letter - attached 
to a map of Jerusalem — written in 1053 by Simeon b. Saul ibn 
Israel to his sister in Toledo; it was found in the Cairo Genizah. 
According to the letter, the brothers were kidnapped on the 
way and brought to Constantinople, finally arriving as pen- 
niless captives in Ramleh. They wished to remain members 
of the Karaite community there, but several women from To- 
ledo, who lived in Ramleh, informed Karaite officials that the 
brothers were married to two sisters, an act forbidden by the 
Karaite law. The case was handled in both Karaite and Rab- 
banite courts. Ibrahim then went to Jerusalem, settled on the 
outskirts of the city, and returned to Rabbanism. Jacob re- 
mained a Karaite. The story is important for its description 
of the legal proceedings, interactions, and life in Rabbanite 
and Karaite communities in Erez Israel in that period. De- 
scendants of the Ibn Fadanj family continued to live in To- 
ledo and are mentioned in several documents dating from 
the Christian period. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abraham Ibn Daud, Sefer ha-Qabbalah - The 
Book of Tradition, ed. by G.D. Cohen (1967), XLII-Lx11; A. Gonzalez 
Palencia, Los Mozdrabes de Toledo, 3 (1928), 592-4, no. 1150; S. Assaf, 
in: Zion, 6 (1940/41), 32-44; Ashtor, Korot, 2 (19662), 141f; idem, in: 
Sefarad, 24 (1964), 47-59. 


IBN GAON, SHEM TOV BEN ABRAHAM (late 13% to 
14" centuries), kabbalist and halakhist. Ibn Gaon was born 
in Soria, Spain, and migrated to Erez Israel in 1312, produc- 
ing most of his work in Safed. His principal teachers were 
Solomon b. Abraham *Adret and *Isaac b. Todros. He was 
primarily influenced by the writings of *Nahmanides, in 
which he saw the synthesis of the rational and the mysti- 
cal (halakhah, Kabbalah, and scriptural commentary). He 
endeavored to set the writings of his teacher, Solomon b. 
Abraham Adret, in similar perspective, and cites a tradi- 
tion to the effect that *Maimonides, toward the end of his 
life, became an admirer of the Kabbalah (Migdal Oz, Yesodei 
Torah, 1:10). 

Ibn Gaon is best known for his Migdal Oz, a commen- 
tary on the Mishneh Torah of Maimonides, including a po- 
lemic on the strictures of ‘Abraham b. David of Posquiéres. It 
marks the first systematic attempt to determine Maimonides’ 
sources. Published in all editions of the Mishneh Torah since 
1524, it is an important contribution to halakhic research, de- 
spite its many errors stemming from an uncorrected manu- 
script or, as is more likely, inadequate editing. Although his 
commentaries on books 7-10, dealing with laws which are 
applicable in Erez Israel only or which are no longer in force, 
are missing, their existence is evidenced by quotations from 
Migdal Oz in Joseph Caros Kesef Mishneh. Migdal Oz came 
in for heavy criticism (principally by Solomon *Luria in his 
Yam shel Shelomo) because of its many irrelevancies and be- 
cause it said nothing really new in respect of Abraham ben 
David's strictures. 

Among Ibn Gaon’s other works are (1) Keter Shem Tov, a 
popular kabbalistic supercommentary on Nahmanides’ com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch, written in Spain (printed in Maor 
va-Shemesh, Leghorn, 1839); (2) An illuminated Bible codex, 
completed in Soria in 1312, unique not only for its primitive 
illustration but also for its inclusion of kabbalistic elements 
(Sassoon Collection); (3) Baddei ha-Aron u-Migdal Hananel 
(Ms.), a kabbalistic work completed in Safed in 1325 (one 
chapter published in the Sefer Tagin of Zacks, 1866). In it are 
quoted a large number of his own and other works which are 
no longer extant; (4) Shitot, commentaries and novellae on a 
number of talmudic tractates, quoted in his Migdal Oz and 
Baddei ha-Aron. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Scholem, Ursprung und Anfaenge der Kab- 
bala (1962), index; idem, in: Tarbiz, 6 (1934/35), 36ff.; D.S. Loewinger, 


in: Sefunot, 7 (1963), 9-39. 
[David Samuel Loewinger] 


IBN GHAYYAT (Ghiyyat), family of poets and halakhists. 


ISAAC BEN JUDAH (1038-1089), halakhic authority, commen- 
tator, and poet, was head of the yeshivah of Lucena, his home 
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town. He was a friend of *Samuel ha-Nagid, who regarded him 
highly, and of his son Jehoseph. He composed an elegy in Ar- 
amaic on Samuel's death (1056). His many students included 
Moses ibn Ezra, Joseph ibn Sahal, and Joseph ibn Zaddik. 
When Jehoseph was murdered in 1066 (Isaac wrote two ele- 
gies on his death), his widow and young son Azariah escaped 
to Lucena where Ibn Ghayyat received them cordially, pro- 
viding for the widow, and raising and caring for the child like 
a father; the expectations of Isaac concerning the important 
role that Azariah might play among Andalusian Jews came to 
naught when he died at the age of 20. At the age of 51, Isaac 
traveled to Cordoba for treatment of a severe ailment and died 
there. He was buried in Lucena. 

About four hundred of his poems have been preserved; 
except for a few panegyrics, elegies, and wedding songs (some 
of them in Aramaic), most of them are piyyutim. They are 
among the best liturgical poems of the Spanish period, and, 
in contrast to the Oriental compositions, present many pe- 
culiarities of the Sephardi style. They do not contain many 
aggadic references, but there are many philosophical, cos- 
mological, and astronomical allusions in them, as if the au- 
thor, moved by a pedagogical goal, wished to increase the 
scientific knowledge of the believers at the same time that he 
expressed their feelings in the liturgical prayer. His disciple 
Moses Ibn Ezra expresses deep admiration for the master, 
for his large work in prose and verse, and confesses: “I have 
studied with him; the very little that I have is but a drop in 
his sea, and my scant knowledge is just a spark of his fire” 
(Kitab al-Muhddara wal-Mudhakara, ed. Halkin, 39a). Judah 
al-Harizi, who suggests that his poetry is too hard to under- 
stand, praises him in Gate Three of the Tahkemoni: “The po- 
etry of Rabbi Isaac towers like a rock; lo, his prayer for Yom 
Kippur is the song of a prophet, blinding pure.” Ibn Ghayyat'’s 
piyyutim include a complete maamad (special prayer) for the 
Day of Atonement and a volume of selihot for the month of 
Elul. His selihot are simple and possess a charm of their own. 
Not a few of these liturgical poems are strophic. Among the 
anthologies of piyyutim that include his works, the most note- 
worthy are the Tripoli mahzor, Siftei Renanot (Venice, 1711), 
and the Sicilian mahzor Hazonim (Constantinople, 1580 or 
1585). Several of his piyyutic texts have been published by 
Brody, Davidson, A. Marx, Bernstein, and others. Some of 
his secular poems were published by J. Reifmann in Ozar 
Tov, 9 (1882), 3-8. M. Schmelzer edited a considerable num- 
ber of Isaac’s poems in his unpublished dissertation (1965), 
commenting on his philosophical and scientific sources, and 
prepared a list of all his poems. Based on this list, in 1987 Yo- 
nah David collected from manuscripts and printed books 
more than 360 poems (some of them doubtful) in a “tenta- 
tive edition” of the Shirei R. Yitshak Ibn Ghiyyat 1038-1089, 
which is seen by the author as a first step toward a truly 
critical edition. 

Only part of Ibn Ghayyat’s work, Halakhot Kelulot, has 
survived. It was published from the only extant manuscript by 
Simhah Bamberger under the name Shaarei Simhah (1861-62). 
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Hilkhot Pesahim was published by D. Zomber with an im- 
portant commentary (1864), and a compendium of his hala- 
khot on Tractate Berakhot was compiled from published and 
manuscript works of rishonim by C.Z. Taubes (1952) with his 
own commentary. The early authorities quote Ibn Ghayyat’s 
halakhot on the Mishnah orders Nashim and Nezikin. His 
work comprised all laws that are of practical application. It 
is the only source for many quotations from the works of the 
geonim. Wherever they are in disagreement, he determines 
the definitive halakhah, and at times even decides contrary to 
both opinions. He notes the early customs of Spanish Jewry. 
He was primarily strongly influenced by the Hilkheta Gavra- 
vata (Gavrata) of Samuel ha-Nagid; although he seldom cites 
it, he often reproduces its language almost verbatim. Besides 
his halakhic work, he also wrote a commentary to the Tal- 
mud (see Milhamot Adonai of ‘Abraham b. Moses b. Maimon) 
which he called Sefer ha-Ner (“Book of the Candle”; Kitab al- 
Seraj in Arabic) because its purpose is the illumination of dif- 
ficult talmudic discussions; Maimonides quotes him in one 
of his responsa. Some of Ibn Ghayyat’s responsa are extant. 
He also commented on the Bible, his commentary on Eccle- 
siastes being still extant (1884; republished in 1962 by Y. Kafah 
who incorrectly ascribes it to Saadiah Gaon). R. Jedaiah ha- 
Penini refers to it (Resp. Rashba, vol. 1, no. 418) as “a pleas- 
ing commentary revealing considerable wisdom.” His com- 
mentaries to other volumes are often quoted in R. Solomon 
b. Melekh’s Mikhlal Yofi. 

JUDAH (ABU ZAKKARIYYA) IBN GHAYYAT (c. 1100), 
also a Hebrew poet, was a member of the same family (ac- 
cording to some later writers, his son). Moses ibn Ezra says 
that Judah (“original in poetry, and a very cultivated person,” 
Kitab 42b) was born in Lucena and lived in Granada. He was 
there among the intimate friends of the Ibn Ezra family and 
of *Judah Halevi, and became one of the prominent mem- 
bers of Granada’s community. Halevi corresponded with him 
even before he went to Granada, and sent him no fewer than 
nine poems (published in Judah Halevi’s Diwan by H. Brody, 
1 (1901): 43, 53, 60, 151, 174; 2:191, 263 and, very likely, 2:58-59); 
Judah ibn Ghayyat is also mentioned in two letters found in 
the Genizah related to Judah Halevi and his friend Halfon ben 
Nethanel. Among the few of Judah’s extant poems, five secu- 
lar and nine liturgical compositions, his songs of friendship 
to Judah Halevi, and his secular girdle poems are noteworthy; 
his panegyrics, following closely the classical Arabic models, 
show that he attained a deep knowledge of Arabic poetry. Ac- 
cording to Al-Harizi, “the poetry of Judah ben Ghayyat is by 
Wisdom upon Piety begot; lo, his brother’s praise is Judah's 
lot” Shem Tov ibn Falagera, Abraham Bedersi, and Menahem 
de Lonzano mention him among the good poets of their ep- 
och. Some scholars suggest that it is possible that Judah once 
visited Narbonne and there translated a halakhic treatise by 
Isaac *Alfasi, but there is no way of proving this. 

SOLOMON IBN GHAYYAT, another member of this fam- 
ily, sent a letter in prose and a poem to Judah Halevi, and re- 
ceived a similar answer, with a section in prose and a beauti- 
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ful classical qasida. Some researchers believe, without serious 
arguments, that he was a son of Judah ibn Ghayyat. He has 
also been identified with the paytan Solomon b. Judah ibn 
Ghayyat, the author of some piyyutim that were probably 
written in the Orient. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: ISAAC B. JUDAH IBN GHAYYAT: Assaf, in: 
Tarbiz, 3 (1931/32), 213f.; Bernstein, ibid., 11 (1940), 295-325; David- 
son, Ozar, 4 (1933), 417; Habermann, in: Mizrah u-Maarav, 3 (1929), 
352-8; M. Margalioth (ed.), Hilkhot ha-Nagid, (1962), 37-40, 67, in- 
dex s.v. Yizhak ibn Giat; M. Sachs, Die religioese Poesie der Juden in 
Spanien (1901), 255-69; Schirmann, Sefarad, 1 (1954), 301-26; 2 (1956), 
681; idem, Shirim Hadashim min ha-Genizah (1966), 185-95; Zunz, Lit 
Poesie, 194-200. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Vajda, in: JQRAV (1967), 
518-27; idem, in: JSES, 27:1 (1982), 33-46; E. Ashtor, The Jews of Mos- 
lem Spain 11 (1979), 144-49; M. Schmelzer, “The Poetic Work of Isaac 
ibn Ghiyyat” (Heb.), unpubl. Ph.D. dissert. srs (1965); idem, Shai le- 
Heman (1977), 329ff.; idem, in: Te’udah, 1 (1980), 89ff.; idem, in: Of 
Scholars, Savants, and Their Texts (1989), 209-16; I. Marcus, in: Sinai, 
67 (1970), 257ff.; A. Saenz-Badillos, in: MEAH, 30:2 (1981), 5-35; idem, 
in: MEAH, 31:2 (1982), 31-52; idem, in: J. Pelaez del Rosal (ed.), Los 
judios y Lucena (1988), 103-27; S. Katz, R. Yitshak Ibn Ghiyyat (1994) 
(Heb.); T. Carmi, The Penguin Book of Hebrew Verse (1981), 317-18; 
Schirmann-Fleischer, The History of Hebrew Poetry in Muslim Spain 
(1995), 364-71 (Heb.). JUDAH B. ISAAC IBN GHAYYAT: Schirmann, 
in: Tarbiz, 9 (1937/38), 43, 220f.; idem, in: YMHSI, 2 (1936), 186-92; 
6 (1945), 328-31. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Nir, Yehudah Ibn-Giat: 
Monografiyyah (1974); Schirmann-Fleischer, The History of Hebrew 
Poetry in Muslim Spain (1995), 506-517 (Heb.); A. Brenner, Judah Ha- 
levi and His Circle of Hebrew Poets in Granada (2005). 


[Angel Sdenz-Badillos (2"4 ed.)] 


IBN HABIB, JACOB BEN SOLOMON (1445?-1515/16), 
rabbinic scholar. Jacob was born in Zamora in Castile, Spain, 
where he is said to have been a pupil of Samuel Valency, 
and was one of the renowned scholars of Castile, heading a 
yeshivah in Salamanca which was one of the largest in Spain. 
On the expulsion of the Jews from Spain in 1492 he went to 
Portugal and before 1501 proceeded to Salonika where he be- 
came one of the leading scholars. First he taught in the Cal- 
abrian (native) community, and later was appointed rabbi of 
the Gerush community (of Spanish exiles), a position which 
he held until his death. His name appears among the first sig- 
natories on the early regulations of Salonika. He was person- 
ally responsible for some of these regulations, which would 
even seem to have been formulated by him. He also conducted 
a yeshivah in Salonika. His contemporaries and successors 
spoke of him in terms of the highest esteem and referred to 
him as gedol ha-dor (“the greatest of the generation”), mofet 
ha-dor (“the wonder of the generation”), and ha-gaon. Individ- 
ual responsa by him have been preserved in the works of con- 
temporary and later scholars (Elijah Mizrahi, Samuel de Me- 
dina, and in the collection of responsa Zera Anashim (1902), 
while others exist in manuscript. He is quoted at length in the 
works of the great scholars of the period (David b. Hayyim ha- 
Kohen of Corfu, Joseph *Caro, Joseph ibn Lev, and others). 
Remnants of his halakhic works have also been preserved. In 
his Beit Yosef, Joseph Caro gives quotations from Jacob’s com- 
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mentary on the beginning of Orah Hayyim and the beginning 
of Yoreh Deah of the Arbaah Turim. Samuel de Medina in 
his responsa (YD, 44) gives a synopsis of his article on the 
law of terefah, and there are references to disputes between 
him and his contemporaries on halakhic topics. His extant 
responsa show his special concern with the problems that 
occupied the generation after the expulsion - such as the 
case of a childless widow whose brother-in-law, from whom 
she had to receive halizah, had become converted to Chris- 
tianity — as well as the new problems which had arisen as a 
result of the settling of the Jews of Spain in places where the 
religious customs (minhag) differed from those in vogue 
in Spain. Jacob took up a tolerant attitude toward the cus- 
toms of these communities and their scholars and accepted 
compromises, instead of forcing his views upon them, as did 
the scholars of the following generation. He states explicitly 
that he had not studied philosophy and the sciences method- 
ically, although he had occupied himself with these subjects 
in his youth. His knowledge of Kabbalah, toward which 
he took a positive attitude, was also the result of casual read- 
ing. 

Jacob’s fame, however, rests not on the fact that he was 
a halakhist and communal leader in Salonika, but on his Ein 
Yaakov, in which he assembled the aggadot of the Babylonian 
Talmud and some of those of the Jerusalem Talmud. To this 
collection he added a commentary culled from the commen- 
taries of Rashi and tosafot on the Talmud and from the no- 
vellae on the Talmud of Nahmanides, Solomon b. Abraham 
Adret, Yom Tov b. Abraham Ishbili, Asher b. Jehiel, and Nis- 
sim b. Reuben Gerondi. He consistently and frequently quotes 
the words of “the Torah scholars,” i.e., the commentators of 
the Talmud and the halakhists, on the aggadah. However, he 
purposely refrains from giving the explanations of philosophi- 
cal works, the authors of which he consistently criticizes. Al- 
though quotations from early authorities are numerous in 
the first orders that were published in his lifetime, Zera’im 
and Moed, his original contribution is extensive (particularly 
in Berakhot and Shabbat), and only in the remaining orders 
published by his son *Levi b. Habib is the original part small 
and the vast bulk extracts. The commentary also contains 
quotations from the commentaries of rishonim not otherwise 
known. In his commentary he gives expression to his religious, 
social, and cultural aims, and where he sharply criticizes the 
philosophical school, he relies greatly upon such authorities 
as Nahmanides and his school, Nissim Gerondi, and Hasdai 
*Crescas, whose works he regarded as authentic expositions 
of the Torah. He seeks to lead the reader to the plain mean- 
ing of the text and to simple uncritical faith. He takes every 
opportunity of stressing what he considers to be the correct 
outlook on problems of faith, disputing other views. At times 
one can detect both overt and concealed polemics against 
Christian views and beliefs. 

Since the purpose of the work was to educate the gen- 
eral public to religious ways and true faith against the histori- 
cal background of his time and events, the commentary is of 
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great importance in revealing the problems facing his genera- 
tion in the various spheres of faith and knowledge. Thus, for 
instance, in choosing what he determined to be the correct 
approach to the question of belief in the Messiah and the at- 
titude to be taken to secular studies, Jacob at the same time 
takes note of the prevailing conditions and attempts to better 
them. It would seem, therefore, that the purpose of his work 
was identical with that of his communal and halakhic activ- 
ity - to lead and reshape his generation in the right way, as 
he viewed it in the light of his experience. Despite his strong 
and decisive personality, Jacob’s work reveals his humility 
and his care not to impose his way upon others, whether the 
scholars of the original community (the Romaniot) or his 
Spanish contemporaries. Jacob declared that from the time 
he began this work he withdrew from all his communal activ- 
ity, and apparently from 1514 he devoted himself to his work, 
the first part of which was published in 1516. The Ein Yaakov 
has been published in more than 100 editions and scores of 
commentaries have been written on it. Changes have taken 
place since the first edition, as a result of Christian censorship, 
and in order to adjust the text of passages to that in the stan- 
dard edition of the Talmud. Although designed as a work for 
broad and popular circles, it is extensively used by scholars. 
An abridged translation into English (with Hebrew text) by 
S.H. Glick appeared under the title Legends of the Talmud; En 
Jacob, 5 vols. (1919-21). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore, 32a, 33a-b; Rosanes, Toga- 
rmah, 1 (19302), 84-85, 101-5; A. Obadiah, Ketavim Nivharim (1942), 
97 101; I.S. Emmanuel, Histoire des Israélites de Salonique (1936), 85, 
86; A. Marx, Studies in Jewish History and Booklore (1944), 85, 89; 
91; H.H. Ben-Sasson, in: Sefer Yovel... Y. Baer (1961), 222; idem, in: 


Zion, 26 (1961), 27, 50. 
[Joseph Hacker] 


IBN HABIB, MOSES BEN SHEM TOV (15" century), phi- 
losopher, grammarian, and Hebrew poet. Born in Lisbon, 
Moses lived in various towns in southern Italy - Naples, Bi- 
tonto, and Otranto. From his two works on Hebrew grammar, 
it is clear that he was influenced by Profiat *Duran, who based 
Hebrew grammar on logic. His Perah Shoshan (Margoliouth, 
Cat, 3 (1915), 306 no. 980), was completed in Naples in 1484. 
His Marpe Lashon, in which he summarized the principles of 
Hebrew grammar, was published together with his Darkhei 
Noam (Constantinople, 1510-14?), completed in Bitonto in 
1486. Like the later Spanish poets, Moses was much occupied 
with the study of prosody, and composed his Darkhei Noam 
for this purpose. He prefaces the list of meters with a detailed 
introduction on the nature of poetry and its forms, and for- 
bids the use of secular poetic forms. In his view only sacred 
poetry, reproof, and moral guidance are permitted. He held 
that rhyme and meter were present in Hebrew poetry already 
in ancient times. Most of his poems were published in Dark- 
hei Noam. While in Otranto he wrote a commentary to the 
Behinat Olam of Jedaiah ha-Penini Bedersi (Constantinople, 
15202). Also extant are medical writings which Moses trans- 
lated into Hebrew. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Bacher, Die hebraeische Sprachwissen- 
schaft vom 10. bis zum 16. Jahrhundert (1892), 100, 113; Marx, in: 
ZHB, 9 (1905), 123f; M.B. Amzalak, Portuguese Hebrew Grammars 
and Grammarians (1928), 10-12; Schirmann, Sefarad, 2 (1956), 663f., 
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[Abraham David] 


IBN HASAN, JEKUTHIEL BEN ISAAC (d. 1039), states- 
man and philanthropist. He was the patron of Solomon ibn 
*Gabirol who dedicated many of his poems to him. At times, 
however, he withheld his generosity, and Ibn Gabirol com- 
plained about this in some of his writings. Ibn Hasan filled 
an important post in one of the Muslim princedoms in Spain, 
where he also held a key position in the Jewish community and 
defended Jewish rights. Well-versed in Torah and halakhah, he 
seems to have tried his hand at writing poetry also. In 1039 he 
was deposed and executed. The circumstances of his downfall 
are unknown, but a year later it became evident that he had 
been innocent, and those responsible for his death were ex- 
ecuted. Ibn Gabirol wrote three dirges in his memory. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Schirmann, in: Keneset, Divrei Soferim 
le-Zekher H.N. Bialik, 10 (1946), 244-50; H.N. Bialik and Y.(H.) 
Rawnitzki (eds.), Shirei Shelomo Ibn Gabirol, 1 (192.4), 41-80; Ashtor, 


Korot, 2 (1966), 161ff. 
[Jefim (Hayyim) Schirmann] 


IBN HASDAI, ABRAHAM BEN SAMUEL HA-LEVI 
(early 13" century), translator and Hebrew poet in Barcelona. 
One of Maimonides’ staunchest adherents, he corresponded 
with Judah ibn Alfakhar and Meir ha-Levi Abulafia to con- 
vince them to retract their opposition to Guide of the Per- 
plexed. Together with his brother Judah, he addressed a letter 
to the Jews of Castile, Aragon, Navarre, and Leon denounc- 
ing the zealotry of the opponents of Maimonides. He also de- 
fended David *Kimhi who had been violently criticized be- 
cause he supported Maimonides. 

He is the author of a maqama whose fragments were 
published by I. Davidson (in Sefer Zikkaron A.S. Rabino- 
vitz (1924), 83-101), although, as E. Fleischer has proved, 
they were wrongly put together with another composition in 
rhymed prose found in a fragment of the Genizah, a part of the 
Mahberet Yemimah (a love story that should be interpreted in 
an allegorical sense), written by Joseph ben Judah ibn Simon, 
a disciple of Maimonides. 

Ibn Hasdai translated important scholarly works from 
Arabic into Hebrew: (1) Moznei Zedek (“Scales of Justice,’ ed. 
by J. Goldenthal, 1834-39), from the Arabic original Mizan 
al-‘Amal by the Muslim philosopher Algazali; (2) Sefer ha- 
Tappuah (“The Book of the Apple,’ in Likkutei ha-Pardes, 
Venice, 1519; De pomo, Hebrew. Lemberg, 1873, etc.), attrib- 
uted to Aristotle; (3) Sefer ha-Yesodot (“The Book of the El- 
ements,’ ed. by S. Fried, 1900), by Isaac b. Solomon Israeli; 
(4) *Ben ha-Melekh ve-ha-Nazir (“The Son of the King and 
the Nazirite,” Constantinople, 1518, and reprinted in many edi- 
tions, the last one with vocalization and annotations by A.M. 
Habermann, 1950), a translation and adaptation of an Arabic 
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text of Barlaam and Josaphat, which is a romance about the 
youth of Buddha. The romance evolved from an Indian tale 
which, during the Middle Ages, was translated into Greek (un- 
der the title Barlaam and Josaphat - the first version known 
in Western Europe) and Oriental and European languages. 
Ibn Hasdai’s adaptation was written in maqama form and 
became a well-known work in medieval times. It was trans- 
lated into a number of languages, and it was published many 
times in Hebrew as a very popular book; (5) Ibn Hasdai also 
translated Maimonides’ Sefer ha-Mitzvot (“The Book of Pre- 
cepts”) and Iggeret Teiman (“Letter to Yemen”), preserved in 
two manuscripts and some fragments used by Halkin in his 
critical edition (1952). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Altmann and J.M. Stern, Isaac Israeli 
(1958), index s.v.; Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 356; Schirmann, Sefarad, 
2 (1956), 238-70, 691; Steinschneider, Uebersetzungen, 268, 342, 391, 
863-7, 927, 930; Stern, in: Oriens, 13-14 (1961), 58-120; N. Weisslovits, 
Prinz und Derwisch (1890), 1* part. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.S. 
Halkin (ed.), Epistle to Yemen (1952), xxxi-xxxvi, 1-3; D.J. Silver, Mai- 
monidean Criticism and Maimonidean Controversy 1180-1240 (1965); 
D. Pagis, Hiddush u-Masoret be-Shirat-ha-Hol ha-Ivrit, Sefarad ve-Ita- 
lyah (1976), 222ff.; B. Septimus, Hispano-Jewish Culture in Transition 
(1982), 61ff.; Schirmann-Fleischer, The History of Hebrew Poetry in 
Christian Spain and Southern France (1997), 256-73 (Heb.). 


IBN HAYYIM, AARON (1; ben Abraham; 1545-1632), rabbi 
and commentator. Ibn Hayyim was born in *Fez and studied 
at the yeshivot of his father, of Vidal ha-Zarefati (11), and of 
Joseph Almosnino (1). He was appointed a member of the 
bet din of Vidal in Fez but in 1606 left for Egypt. In 1609 he 
went to Venice to publish his book, Korban Aharon (1609), 
and remained there at least three years. From there he trav- 
eled to the countries of the Orient and finally settled in Jeru- 
salem, where he died. Among those who eulogized him were 
Azariah *Figo and Leone *Modena. Ibn Hayyim’s fame rests 
on his book, which includes an extensive exposition of the 
*Sifra with an introduction entitled Middot Aharon, explain- 
ing the 13 hermeneutical rules of R. Ishmael and their devel- 
opment and application (see *Hermeneutics). The work was 
held in high esteem by Ibn Hayyim’s contemporaries and in 
subsequent generations, and in fact was largely responsible 
for the Sifra becoming a subject of study. In the main it aims 
at a literal exposition of the text and even when Ibn Hayyim 
indulges in casuistic interpretations, his regard for the plain 
meaning is apparent. He also wrote commentaries to the Me- 
khilta and the Sifrei, to the Pentateuch, the Prophets, and the 
Song of Songs, but only his Lev Aharon on Joshua and Judges, 
giving both the literal meaning and aggadic exposition, has 
been published (Venice, 1609). Some of his responsa appear 
in the works of his contemporaries. 

[Shmuel Ashkenazi] 


IBN HAYYIM, AARON (11; before 1630-1688), rabbi and 
commentator. A grandson of Aaron ibn Hayyim 1, Aaron 
11 was born in Hebron. He lived in Cairo, Alexandria, and 
Rashid, Egypt, from 1670 to 1675. From there he proceeded 
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to Smyrna, where he was appointed dayyan. Aaron 11 cor- 
responded with Hayyim *Benveniste, Solomon b. Isaac ha- 
Levy, and Hayyim *Algazi. He perished in an earthquake in 
Smyrna. Hayyim J.D. *Azulai saw many of Aaron 11’s works 
in manuscript, including a comprehensive commentary on 
Ein Yaakov by Jacob *Ibn Habib, responsa, and halakhic de- 
cisions. Many of his writings were preserved by his widow 
who lived in Jerusalem, and Moses *Hagiz frequently men- 
tions them in his supplements to Halakhot Ketannot (Venice, 
1709). Some of them were preserved in Rashid and others in 
Smyrna. Many of his responsa are contained in the works of 
his contemporaries. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frumkin-Rivlin, 1 (1929), 120f.; J. Ben-Naim, 
Malkhei Rabbanan (1931), 19a-b (on Ibn Hayyim, Aaron (1)); Rosanes, 
Togarmah, 4 (1935), 177f. (on Ibn Hayyim, Aaron (11)). 


IBN HAYYIM, ABRAHAM BEN JUDAH (mid-15" cen- 
tury), author of a remarkable treatise on the art of manuscript 
illumination, Libro de como se facem as cores (Parma Biblioteca 
Palatina, Ms. Parma, 1959). It was written in Portuguese using 
Hebrew characters, perhaps at Loulé in Portugal not later than 
1462. The language shows Galician (Spain) tendencies and the 
work may derive from that area. In it, the author gives detailed 
information for the making and application of colors in book 
illumination, and it is evident that he was himself a profes- 
sional book illuminator, not necessarily working for a Jewish 
clientele. The composition is the most important extant docu- 
ment in medieval Judeo-Portuguese. Abraham was probably 
of the same family as Joseph *Ibn Hayyim. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Blondheim, in: JQR (1928/29), 97-135; 20 
(1929/30), 89-90, 283-4; idem, in: Todd Memorial Volumes..., (1930), 
71-83; A. Moreira de Sa, O livro de como se fazem as cores de Abradao 


b. Judah ibn Hayyim (1960). 
[Cecil Roth] 


IBN HAYYIM, JOSEPH (second half of 15 century), manu- 
script illuminator. Joseph probably belonged to the same fam- 
ily as Abraham *Ibn Hayyim. The only work known by him 
is the illumination of the famous Kennicott Bible (Oxford, 
Bodleian Library, Ms. Kennicott 1) completed by the scribe 
Moses ben Jacob ibn Zabara at Corunna in Galicia (Spain) in 
1482. This is one of the most lavishly and expertly illuminated 
of all medieval Hebrew manuscripts. Over one-quarter of the 
approximately 900 pages of the volume have some decoration, 
and there are 77 fully illuminated pages. The author shows a 
remarkable versatility and vivacity of imagination. The vast 
majority of the illuminations however are decorative, there 
being very few representations of the human figure, in ac- 
cordance with the prevailing tradition of the Hispano-Jew- 
ish school of illumination. Some archaistic tendencies in the 
work are due to the fact that the illuminator had as his model 
a Hebrew Bible illuminated at Cervera in Spain in 1299-1300 
by Joseph Zarefati (now in the National Library of Lisbon), 
which at the time was in the possession of a family domiciled 
in Corunna. 
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nitzer, in: REJ, 73 (1921), 161-72. 
[Cecil Roth] 


IBN JAMIL, ISAAC NISSIM (17% century), rabbinical 
scholar of Erez Israel. Born in *Safed, Ibn Jamil lived for a 
considerable time in *Jerusalem. He was one of the signa- 
tories in 1657 to the letter of appointment of the Jerusalem 
emissary, Baruch Gad, who had traveled to *Iraq and *Persia 
to search for the Benei Moshe and who claimed to have met 
there a member of the lost Ten Tribes. The rabbis of Jerusalem 
made a copy of the letter which they sent to Nathan Shapira, 
an emissary of Jerusalem. In 1664 he moved to Hebron, where 
he remained until his death. His grandson, Hayyim *Abulafia, 
published his writings from a manuscript in his possession. 
Ibn Jamil was the author of Beer la-Hai (Smyrna, 1729), homi- 
lies, appended to Yashresh Yaakov by Hayyim Abulafia; and 
Hayyim va-Hesed (ibid., 1736), homilies published together 
with the Hanan Elohim of Hayyim Abulafia. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.J.D. Azulai, Magal Tov ha-Shalem, ed. by 
A. Freimann (1921-34), 92; Frumkin-Rivlin, 2 (1928), 33 no. 13, 37 
n.1; Rosanes, Togarmah, 4 (1935), 307; 5 (1938), 299; Yaari, in: Sinai, 6 
(1940), 171 n. 15; idem, in: Aresheth, 1 (1958), 125 no. 17, 131 no. 39. 


[Simon Marcus] 


IBN JANAH, JONAH (Abu al-Walid Marwan; first half of 11" 
century), Spanish Hebrew grammarian and Hebrew lexicog- 
rapher. In his writings Ibn Janah refers to himself in various 
ways: by his full name (Luma‘, 19), by Abu al-Walid (ibid., 169, 
284), by Marwan (Derenbourg (1880), lixff.), and by Ibn Janah 
(Lumay, 21). Similarly, contemporary Arabic-writing authors 
(e.g., *Samuel ha-Nagid, *Bahya ibn Paquda, Moses *Ibn Ezra) 
referred to him by these several names. In Hebrew works he is 
called R. Jonah or R. Marinus, these names, given to him by 
Abraham *Ibn Ezra (Devir, 2 (1920), 277; see M. Wilensky, Le 
nom d’Abou-l- Walid (1932), 55-58), being the Hebrew forms 
of his surname (Ibn Janah = “the winged,’ and hence Jonah = 
“a dove”) and personal name (Marwan = Marinus). 


His Life 

Information about his life is extremely scant. Even his birth- 
place, his birth and death dates, and his father’s name, are not 
known with certainty. He may have been born in Cordoba 
or in neighboring Lucena (Wilensky, in Tarbiz, 4 (1932/33), 
97-99). However, it is known that he was educated at Lu- 
cena and studied, according to his own statement, under R. 
Isaac b. Levi *ibn Mar Saul and R. Isaac ibn *Gikatilla. The 
former was, in his pupil’s words, “one of the greatest philolo- 
gists” (Derenbourg (1880), 333), whose poems Ibn Janah read 
aloud to him, discussing their language with him as well as 
the meaning of various biblical words. Isaac ibn Gikatilla en- 
couraged him to devote himself to the study of Arabic lan- 
guage and literature. Among other scholars of Lucena men- 
tioned by Ibn Janah are Abu al-Walid ibn Hasdai (Luma‘, 152; 
Derenbourg (1880), 317) and Abu Omar ibn Yaqity (Usiil, s.v. 
J-W-X) who were likewise interested in grammar. Thus al- 
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ready in his youth Ibn Janah devoted himself to philology, 
biblical exegesis, the language of the Mishnah, the Aramaic 
of the Targumim and the Talmud, as well as Arabic language 
and literature. He even tried his hand at writing poetry, but 
this he later abandoned (Luma*, 305). In his youth he settled 
in (or returned to) Cordoba, where he lived until the perse- 
cutions of 1012. There he made a study of the grammatical 
works of Judah b. David *Hayyuj, with whom apparently he 
was not personally acquainted, either because Ibn Janah was 
still a child at the time of, or came to Cordoba after, Hayyuj’s 
death. Nor did he know Samuel ha-Nagid, with whom he 
later became involved in a written controversy on philologi- 
cal subjects. In Cordoba he studied medicine, which provided 
him with a livelihood throughout his life. The Arab historian 
Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, in his biography of physicians (ed. August 
Mueller, 2 (1884), 50), mentions that Ibn Janah was interested 
in logic and had an extensive knowledge of Arabic and He- 
brew philology, and ascribes to him a no longer extant book 
on medicine, Kitab al-Talkhis (“The Book of Commentary”). 
Ibn Janah left Cordoba when it was besieged by the Berbers 
(1012), and settled, after much wandering (Derenbourg (1880), 
3), in Saragossa where he lived until his death. There, forming 
a circle of young scholars interested in linguistic questions, he 
wrote his philological works which, like his activities, aroused 
the opposition of some local talmudic scholars (Sefer ha-Rik- 
mah, ed. M. Wilensky, 1 (1964”), 11). 


His Works 

(1) Kitab al-Mustalhaq (Heb., Sefer ha-Hassagah, “The Book 
of Criticism’), based entirely on Hayyuj’s system of the trilit- 
eral root, criticizes his grammatical writings, dealing first with 
the weak, the geminative, and finally the quadriliteral verbs. 
Assessing and supplementing Hayyuj’s statements under al- 
most every root, Ibn Janah, according to his own evidence 
(Derenbourg (1880), 245) deals with more than 50 roots not 
mentioned by Hayyuj, with some 50 meanings of roots which 
he overlooked, and with more than 100 verbal forms (conju- 
gations, tenses), in addition to including about 50 interpreta- 
tions and some 40 theoretical philological topics. He began 
writing the book in Cordoba, but because of the necessity to 
flee and his subsequent wanderings, completed it only after 
settling in Saragossa. 

(2) Risalat al-Tanbih (translated by Judah ibn Tibbon as 
Sefer (instead of Iggeret, “The Epistle”) ha-Hearah, “The Book 
of Admonition”) is a reply to a work which, written in Sara- 
gossa under the title of Kitab al-Istifa’ (“The Book of Detailed 
Occupation,” and known as Sefer ha-Hashlamah, “The Book 
of Supplement”), criticized Ibn Janah’s Sefer ha-Hassagah and 
his failure to include yet further criticism of Hayyuj’s writings. 
He refuted its arguments by replying to them in the form of a 
letter to a friend in Saragossa. 

(3) In Kitab (sometimes: Risdlat) al-taqgrib wa al-Tashil 
(Iggeret ha-Keruv ve-ha- Yishur, “The Epistle of Bringing Near 
and Making Easy”), a work intended for beginners, Ibn Janah 
sets out to explain some difficult passages in the introductions 
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to Hayyuj’s writings. But he ranges beyond this framework 
and deals with fundamental grammatical subjects from his 
own point of view. 

(4) Kitab al-Taswiya (“The Book of Rebuke’; called Sefer 
ha-Tokhahat or Sefer ha-Hashvaah by Judah ibn Tibbon) is 
Ibn Janahs reply to the criticism which Samuel ha-Nagid and 
his friends leveled against his Sefer ha-Hassagah. He learned 
of these criticisms from one of Samuel's friends who was on a 
visit to Saragossa. After first enumerating the criticisms con- 
veyed at that meeting, Ibn Janah sets forth his refutation. 

(5) Kitab al-Tashwir (Sefer ha-Hakhlamah, “The Book of 
Shaming”) which Ibn Janah often mentioned with pride is an 
answer to Samuel ha-Naggid’s criticism contained in the lat- 
ter’s Rasa il al-Rifaq (“The Epistles of the Companions”). 

(6) Of paramount importance is Ibn Janah’s last work, 
Kitab al-Tanqih (“The Book of Minute Research”) which 
Judah ibn Tibbon translated as Sefer ha-Dikduk. It is the first 
complete book on Hebrew philology to be preserved in its 
entirety. In range and theoretical basis no other work of He- 
brew grammar can be compared to it. The work consists of 
two parts: the first, a grammar, entitled Kitab al-Luma‘ (“The 
Book of Variegated Flower-Beds”); and the second, a complete 
dictionary of biblical Hebrew, called Kitab al-Usil (translated 
by Judah ibn Tibbon as Sefer ha-Rikmah and Sefer ha-Sho- 
rashim respectively). The work as a whole is prefaced by an 
introduction, and an additional introduction prefaces Kitab 
al-Usiil. Sefer ha-Rikmah consists of 45 (46) chapters. The first 
chapter is a general survey of the parts of speech. Chapters 
2-6 (7) treat the consonants, their accentuation, their function 
in a word as radicals or affixes, and their metathesis. Chapter 
7 (8) deals with the transposition of vowels; 8 (9) apposition; 
9 (10)-13 (14) etymology, and the formation and inflection 
of words; chapter 14 (15) vowel changes due to the gutturals; 
15 (16) the function of the verb; 16 (17) pronouns; 17 (18) the 
copulative “vav”; 18 (19) the construct state; 19 (20) conjunctive 
and disjunctive forms; 20 (21) relative forms; 21 (22) elision; 
22 (23) prevention of elision; 23 (24) the plural and the dual; 
24 (25)-33 (34) linguistic irregularities: ellipsis, pleonasm, rep- 
etition, hapax legomena, inverted order, etc.; 34 (35)-35 (36) 
interrogation and vocalization of the interrogative he; 36 (37) 
the definite and indefinite articles; 37 (38)—42 (43) gender; and 
finally 43 (44)-45 (46) number. Sefer ha-Shorashim, a complete 
dictionary of biblical Hebrew, includes not only the words de- 
rived from roots but the pronouns and particles, as well as the 
names of weights and measures, birds and stones, but not, as 
a rule, personal or place names. The operative unit of the dic- 
tionary is the root, whose letters Ibn Janah designates by their 
Arabic names, as for example, al-alif, al-ba’, al-lam (= 5-2-N). 
The entire work, which also contains exegetical excursuses on 
difficult biblical passages, is divided into 22 sections arranged 
alphabetically according to the first root letter, while within 
each section the roots are arranged according to the alpha- 
betical order of the second and third root letters, the excep- 
tion being those with a duplicated letter which come at the 
beginning, e.g., 19 before 772, 2X2 before N72, and so on. Each 
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article has the different forms derived from the same root as 
also their Arabic translation, the affinity between which and 
the Hebrew word Ibn Janah sometimes discusses. For an elu- 
cidation of grammatical questions he refers the reader to Sefer 
ha-Rikmah, to his other works, and to those of Hayyuj. 


Manuscripts, Printed Editions, and Hebrew Versions 

Ibn Janah’s works, with the exception of Kitab al-Tashwir (5), 
are extant in their original form in their entirety or almost 
so. Of Kitab al-Tashwir only a small fragment, comprising 
the end of the introduction and the beginning of the work it- 
self, has been discovered. At present contained in the Firkov- 
ich collection in Leningrad, it was published by Derenbourg 
(1880, xlix-liii). Works 1-4 have been preserved together with 
those of Hayyuj in a manuscript completed in Cairo in 1316 
by the copyist Joseph b. Solomon and now in the Bodleian Li- 
brary, Oxford (Neubauer, 1453). This manuscript, which has 
the works in the order of 3, 1, 2, 4, was published by Deren- 
bourg (1880) in the sequence given by Ibn Janah in the intro- 
duction to his grammatical work (Luma‘, 16 = Rikmah, 27) 
and adopted in this article. In publishing Kitab al-Taswiya 
(4) Derenbourg also used a manuscript from the Firkovich 
collection. According to Kokowzoff (1911, 1228), the second 
Firkovich collection has numerous fragments of these works 
belonging to eight or nine independent manuscripts, some 
of which are extremely early, one dating from 1119, another 
from 1126, and still another from 1144. Kitab al-Mustalhag (1), 
as published by Derenbourg, is deficient in the two articles 
n-1-7 and 2-3-0 which are, however, contained in some of 
the Leningrad manuscripts (idem, 1229-132). Four of the five 
works have been translated into Hebrew. Kitab al-Mustalhaq 
(1) was translated by Obadiah (12 century?) under the title 
of Sefer ha-Hassagah, published by D. Tenné (2005) on the 
basis of two extant manuscripts: one, known as the Epstein 
manuscript and which Isaac b. Yosht completed copying in 
1225, was in the Library of the Vienna Community (Schwarz, 
1931, 68) until the Holocaust and is now in the Yehuda collec- 
tion of the National and University Library, Jerusalem. The 
second manuscript is in Rome, Casanatensa library (Kokow- 
zoff, 3132 = Sacerdote, 209) and a copy of it is in the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford (Neubauer, 2509). Risdlat al-Tanbih (2) and 
Kitab al-Tashwir (5) were translated in 1254 at Béziers by Jo- 
seph b. Job, and Kitab al-Tagrib wa al-Tashil (3) by Jacob b. 
Isaac *Roman (first half of the 17" century), but neither trans- 
lation is extant. Kitab al-Tanqih (6) has been preserved in its 
entirety in both its Arabic original and Hebrew translation. 
Two manuscripts of Kitab al-Luma‘, which together com- 
pose four-fifths of the work, are in the Bodleian Library, Ox- 
ford (Neubauer, 1459, 1462), and on their basis Derenbourg 
(1886), with the active participation of Bacher, published the 
work. An incomplete third manuscript in the British Museum 
(Ms. Or. 2595) was used by Derenbourg (1886) to supply the 
missing part of the two manuscripts, but not to determine 
the passages common to all three. Derenbourg also used a 
fragmentary manuscript of 1161/62 from the second Firkov- 
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ich collection. In any case, the bulk of Derenbourg’s edition 
(pp. 72-204, 292-349) is based on only one manuscript. The 
existence of four or five manuscripts of Kitab al-Luma’, some 
complete and very early, is mentioned by Kokowzoff (1911, 
1235). Neubauer (1875) published Kitab al-Usil on the basis of 
a unique, complete manuscript (Neubauer, 1461) dated 1421 
and two incomplete manuscripts, the Rouen manuscript and 
the Oxford manuscript (idem, 1462). W. *Bacher (1894) found 
an additional fragment in the Rainer collection, Vienna, while 
the existence of six or seven additional manuscripts, some 
complete, in the second Firkovich collection in Leningrad 
was reported by Kokowzoff (1911, 1235). In the meantime yet 
another manuscript was found in the British Museum, Ms. 
Or. 4837 (= Margoliouth, 953). The printed versions of Ibn 
Janah’s works are far from satisfactory, and hence the need 
for a scholarly edition of his complete writings based on all 
the known manuscripts. The two parts of Kitab al-Tanqih (6) 
were translated into Hebrew by Judah ibn Tibbon who fin- 
ished the translation of Kitab al-Usil in 1171. (On other at- 
tempts at translation, see Bacher, 1894, xxxv—xxxvi.) The first 
of Ibn Janah’s works to appear in print, Sefer ha-Rikmah, has 
been published twice; first by Goldberg-Kirchheim in 1856. 
This edition, which is faulty and not to be recommended, is 
based on two Paris manuscripts (Zotenberg, 1216, of the 13" 
and 1217 of the 14" centuries respectively). It was published a 
second time by Wilensky (1929-1931) on the basis of the same 
two manuscripts as well as two additional ones, the Escorial 
manuscript (complete) and the Oxford manuscript (Neubauer, 
2510), and issued in a second edition by Tenné (1964). Sefer 
ha-Shorashim was published by Bacher (1894, 19687) on the 
basis of a complete manuscript in the Vatican (Cod. Urbin. 
54) and a fragmentary one in the Escorial. 


Sources 

Ibn Janah complained that in his day there were no reliable 
texts in Spain (Luma’, 238, 323 = Rikmah, 253, 338), and hence 
he based his readings on codices of the Bible, having, accord- 
ing to his own testimony, used the Jerusalem (Erez Israel) and 
the Babylonian codices (Luma‘, 238 = Rikmah, 253; Deren- 
bourg, 1880, 106), as well as a Damascus codex (Luma’, 242 = 
Rikmah, 257). In some passages he also mentions unspecified 
codices of the Bible. He had a particularly high regard for a 
Jerusalem codex (Luma’, 238, 323 = Rikmah, 253, 338) brought 
to Spain by Mar Jacob, a pilgrim from Leon. Ibn Janah ad- 
hered strictly to the masoretic text, which he frequently men- 
tions. He used the variant readings of the ketiv and the keri, 
the terms 9>y919 and 72%) as employed in the masoretic lit- 
erature, and the differences between *Ben-Asher and *Ben- 
Naphtali. The masoretic works he refers to are Okhlah ve- 
Okhlah, Sefer ha-Kolot (Kitab al-Musawwitat), and Dikdukei 
ha-Teamim. Ibn Janah made extensive use not only of the 
Targumim on the Bible, Targum Onkelos on the Pentateuch 
and the Targum on the Prophets, but also of the language of 
the Talmud. In Sefer ha-Shorashim he compares the mishnaic 
and the biblical language 257 times and frequently mentions 
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the Tosefta. In Sefer ha-Rikmah he refers 67 times to the Bab- 
ylonian Talmud and twice to the Jerusalem Talmud. While 
not mentioning the halakhic Midrashim by name, he quotes 
numerous statements from the Sifra, two from the Sifrei, 
and one from the Mekhilta. Under the name of Bereshit de 
R. *Hoshaiah, Ibn Janah quotes from Genesis Rabbah, refers 
once to Sefer Yezirah, and mentions prayers, piyyutim, and a 
Palestinian paytan, *Yose b. Yose. In quoting geonic literature 
he refers to *Yehudai, *Saadiah, *Hefez b. Yazli’ah Resh Kal- 
lah, *Sherira, *Samuel b. Hophni, and *Hai. In particular he 
used Saadiah’s Tafsir and Sharh without however mentioning 
them explicitly. Of contemporaneous poets he refers to *Me- 
nahem b. Jacob ibn Saruq, *Dunash b. Labrat, Isaac ibn Mar 
Saul, Judah b. Haniga (?), and Isaac *ibn Khalfun. Ibn Janah 
makes but scant mention of the grammarians before Hayyuj. 
Although he refers to Saadiah’s Kutub al-Lugha, he states that 
he did not use it (Rikmah, 39, 193), the work having appar- 
ently not reached Spain. He also mentions Saadiah’s Pitron 
Shivim Millot as well as philological topics from the latter’s 
commentary on Sefer Yezirah. Of the other grammarians 
who preceded him, Ibn Janah mentions incidentally Judah 
*ibn Quraysh, Menahem b. Saruq, and Dunash b. Labrat. By 
contrast he cites hundreds of times Hayyuj and his works, to 
which his indebtedness was so considerable that he refers the 
reader to them, even advising the latter to study them before 
turning to his own great work. 


His Influence 

In the shaping of Hebrew philology, ibn Janah’s influence has 
no parallel in extent, depth, and persistence. In the 11" cen- 
tury he was already mentioned and/or quoted by Isaac *ibn 
Yashush, Moses b. Samuel Ha-Kohen *Gikatilla, Judah *ibn 
Bal’am, and Bahya ibn Paquda, in addition to Samuel ha- 
Nagid with whom he became involved in a controversy. The 
12"_century authors who mention and/or quote him are very 
numerous, among them being Abu Ibrahim Isaac *ibn Ba- 
run, Moses ibn Ezra, the Karaite *Jacob b. Reuben, Abraham 
*ibn Ezra, Abraham ha-Levi *ibn Daud, Samuel ibn *Jama, 
Joseph ha-Konstantini, Nathanel, the Karaite Judah (Ha- 
Avel) b. Elijah *Hadassi, Solomon b. Abraham *Parhon, Jo- 
seph *Kimhi, *Zerahiah b. Isaac ha-Levi Gerondi, Judah ibn 
Tibbon, *Maimonides, Menahem b. Simeon of Posquieéres, 
and Moses b. Sheshet. Ibn Janah was likewise mentioned or 
quoted by authors of the 13" century onward, some of whom 
knew his writings in the original, others in the Hebrew trans- 
lation. Thus from the 12" century all or some of his works were 
known not only to philologists, and those writers who had re- 
course to philology, but also to exegetes, both Rabbanite and 
Karaite, whether they wrote in Arabic or Hebrew. The excep- 
tion to this dependency were commentators of the school of 
*Rashi who were unacquainted with the works of both Hayyuj 
and Ibn Janah. The works of the Samaritan grammarian Abu 
Ishaq Ibrahim b. Faraj b. Marth contain statements which 
are identical to those of Ibn Janah, whom he does not, how- 
ever, mention by name (see Ben-Hayyim (1957), 640, S.v. Jo- 
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nah ibn Janah). The philological works written in the 12" and 
13" centuries, such as those of Abraham Ibn Ezra and David 
*Kimhi, may with every justification be said to be popular edi- 
tions or popularizations of Ibn Janah’s philology, particularly 
its practical aspect. 


His Personality 
From Ibn Janah’s writings there emerges the image of a scholar 
who made the quest for truth the sacred duty of his life. Ac- 
cording to his own testimony, he read the Bible eight times 
when preparing his great work, and expended on oil for light 
what others did on wine. His devotion to truth can be epito- 
mized in the dictum which he quoted: “Truth and Plato strove. 
Both of them are friends of ours, but truth is closer to us.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Wilensky (ed.), Ibn Janah, Sefer ha-Rik- 
mah, 2 vols. (1969); idem, Le nom d’Abot-l- Walid (1932); D. Tenne, in: 
Sefer ha-Rikmah, 2 (1969), 691-710; J. and H. Derenbourg, Opuscules 
et traités d‘Abou-l- Walid ibn Merwan ibn Djanah de Cordoue (1880); J. 
Derenbourg (ed.), Ibn Jannah, Le Livre des parterres fleuris,... (1886); 
W. Bacher, Leben und Werke des Abulwalid Merwan ibn Ganach (R. 
Judah) und die Quellen seiner Schrifterklaerung (1885); A. Neubauer 
(ed.), The Book of the Hebrew Roots (1875, repr. 1968). ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: I. Eldar, “Le-Toledot ha-Mahloket ha-Dikdukit bein Ibn Ja- 
nah li-Shemuel ha-Nagid, be-Ikvot Gilluyo shel Keta Genizah mi-Sefer 
ha-Hakhlamah le-Ibn Janah, in: Mehkarim ba-Lashon ha-Ivrit u-vi- 
Leshonot ha-Yehudim Muggashim li-Shelomo Morag (1996), 41-61; 
D. Becker, Mekorot Arviyyim le-Dikduko shel Rabbi Yonah ibn Janah 
(1998); A. Maman, Comparative Semitic Philology in the Middle Ages 
from Saadiah Gaon to Ibn Barun (10%-12" cent.) (2004). 


[David Tenne] 


IBN JAU, JACOB (d.c. 990), wealthy silk merchant and 
manufacturer, and nasi (leader) of the Jews in Muslim Spain 
(including parts of Morocco) after the death of *Hisdai ibn 
Shaprut of Cordoba. The source of information on Jacob ibn 
Jau and his brother Joseph is the Sefer-ha-Kabbalah by Abra- 
ham ibn Daud. Residents of Cordoba, the Ibn Jau brothers 
sought the favor of al-Mansur, chamberlain to the caliph 
Hisham 11, and virtual ruler of Muslim Spain, and presented 
a gift of gold and luxurious silk clothing to al-Mansur, thereby 
impressing him with their wealth and prestige. Al-Mansiar 
appointed Jacob nasi of Jewry throughout the kingdom, and 
Cordoba Jewry made the office a hereditary position for Ja- 
cobs descendants. However, when one year later Jacob failed 
to produce the sum of money in taxes demanded of the Jews 
by al-Mansur, the latter had him imprisoned. After serving a 
year’s sentence, Jacob was released by Hisham 11, who rein- 
stated him as nasi. 

Ibn Jau is particularly noted for his vigorous support of 
Joseph *Ibn Abitur and his equally vehement opposition to 
Hanokh, head of the academy of Cordoba, regarding rabbini- 
cal authority. Ibn Jau attempted to give the control of religious 
matters to Ibn Abitur while he was in charge of fiscal mat- 
ters. Ibn Daud states that during Ibn Jau’s first year as nasi, he 
threatened Hanokh with violence should he render judicial 
decisions. Even after his reinstatement, Ibn Jau was neither 
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successful in undermining Hanokh’s authority nor in remov- 
ing him from his position of head of the academy. Despite his 
personal ambition and obsequiousness to Muslim authorities, 
Ibn Jau was remembered for his generosity to the poor, and 
was mourned by Hanokh who expressed his concern for the 
welfare of the poor at the loss of their benefactor. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.D. Cohen, in: PAAJR, 29 (1961), 55-123; 
Abraham Ibn Daud, Sefer ha-Qabbalah - The Book of Tradition, ed. 
by G.D. Cohen (1967), 68-70; Ashtor, Korot, 1 (1966), 245 ff; Baron, 
Social, 5 (1957), 44f. 


IBN KAMMUONA, SA‘D IBN MANSOUR (c. 1215-1285), phi- 
losopher, probably an oculist, who lived in Baghdad. Possi- 
bly a state employee for a time under the pagan Mongols, Ibn 
Kammina was titled ‘zz al-Dawla; his son, who served as an 
official, was titled Najm al-Dawla. When his life was in dan- 
ger, high Muslim officials saved him. 

In his studies on Islamic thought patterns (Avicenna, 
al-Suhrawardi, and Fakhr al-Din a-Razi) and in his use of 
the philosophical works of Judah Halevi and Maimonides, 
Ibn Kammiina’s sympathies lay with the science-oriented ra- 
tionalist trend of Hellenistic origin. This is indicated in the 
Tangih al-Abhath lil-Milal al-Thalath (“Critical Inquiry into 
Three Faiths”), a compendium of interfaith polemics written 
in 1280. This work begins with an introductory chapter on 
prophethood in general and is followed by individual chapters 
on Judaism, Christianity, and Islam, each with exposition and 
critique, presented with a conscious effort at objectivity and 
fairness toward all parties. The material is to a great extent a 
mosaic of quotations from Avicenna, al-Ghazali, Maimonides 
(all unnamed), and al-Razi (named). Judaism is defended, or 
rather, arguments against it are rebutted; since the case for 
Christianity appears weak to the author, he considers it is his 
duty to improve upon it, for the sake of argument; and Islam, 
allotted the longest chapter, leaves an impression that is far 
from favorable. “The most interesting tract of inter-religious 
polemics in Arabic” (Steinschneider), the Tanqih is remark- 
able for its freedom of discussion, presumably reflecting the 
fact that by the time it was written, Islam had been deprived 
of its dominant status for over two decades. However, the 
population was predominantly Muslim, and in 1284, a mob 
infuriated by a Friday sermon on the Tanqih rioted against its 
author who had to be spirited out of the city in a cask; soon 
afterward he died. 

One of three Muslim tracts against Ibn Kammina has 
been preserved. A Christian, Ibn al-Mahrima, wrote a tract 
against the chapters on Judaism and Christianity. Both tracts 
show respect and even admiration for Ibn Kammina, and 
both return to arguments proffered by the 12"-century Jew- 
ish convert to Islam *Samawial al-Maghribi, whose Ifham is 
named, quoted, and rebutted by Ibn Kammiina. 

Ibn Kammina also wrote a tract on the differences be- 
tween Rabbanites and Karaites. For internal use in the Jewish 
community, it is written in much the same spirit of detach- 
ment, rational analysis, tolerance, and humaneness as the 
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Tangqih. It includes chapters on the status and virtues of the tal- 
mudic sages; the Karaite arguments impeaching the sages; and 
the Rabbanites’ allegations concerning the Karaites. Here, too, 
Judah Halevi and Maimonides are drawn upon extensively, 
and the author stresses that his is a new approach. 

Among Ibn Kammina’s other writings are commentaries 
on the works of Islamic philosophers. A fine point in Islamic 
theology is known as Ibn Kammiina’s query (Shubha). A num- 
ber of his treatises and manuals of philosophical subjects are 
extant in manuscript, especially in Istanbul. However, there 
are apparently no references to him in Jewish sources. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Perlmann (ed.), Sad b. Mansur Ibn Kam- 
muna’s Examination of the Inquiries into the Three Faiths (1967), in- 
cludes introd., bibliog., and Arabic text of the Tanqih; D.H. Baneth, 
in: MGWJ, 69 (1925), 295-311; L. Nemoy, in: PA AJR, 36 (1968), 107-65. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Schmidtke, “Studies on Sad b. Mansar ibn 
Kammina (d. 683/1284): Beginnings, Achievements, Perspectives,” 
in: Persica 19 (2003), 107-23; Y.T. Langermann, “Ibn Kammiina and 
the ‘New Wisdom of the Thirteenth Century,’ in: Arabic Sciences and 


Philosophy, 15 (2005), 277-327. 
[Moshe Perlmann] 


IBN KAPRON, ISAAC (10% century), poet and grammarian. 
In Latin and Spanish, the meaning of Isaac’s name (“Cabron, 
Capron’) is related to “goat”; he was called by this name, and 
others like it, in ridicule by his opponents. The Ibn Kapron 
family was an old and honorable one in Cordoba, the place 
where Isaac lived at the middle of the century, under the Ca- 
liphate of Abdarrahman the 111. He was a pupil of *Menahem 
b. Saruq. In a book of responsa written with Isaac ibn *Gika- 
tilla and Judah ben Daud, disciples of Menahem, he defended 
his teacher against *Dunash ben Labrat, whom he attacked 
for introducing Arabic meter into Hebrew poetry without 
respecting the particular nature of the Hebrew language. In 
his opinion, for maintaining Arabic meter in Hebrew verses it 
was necessary to change the vocalization and the pronuncia- 
tion of many Hebrew words. He was probably the author of 
the poem in praise of *Hisdai ibn Shaprut, in the same meter 
and rhyme as Dunash’s panegyric, which they included at the 
beginning of the Teshuvot, trying to show that the criticism of 
using Arabic meter in Hebrew was not because it was impos- 
sible to do so. Of Isaac’s other poetic writings, a selihah de- 
ploring the vicissitudes of the Diaspora is known; it is the first 
known example of a new metrical technique meant to replace 
Dunash’s innovation, with a fixed number of syllables (and 
without counting the shewas or half-vowels). In the school of 
Menahem this new syllabic technique was considered more 
respectful of the nature of the Hebrew language. As an alter- 
native to Dunash’s invention, it was adopted in many liturgical 
and some secular compositions in the Middle Ages. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Brody and K. Albrecht (eds.), Shaar ha- 
Shir (1905), 7-8; Schirmann, Sefarad, 1 (1954), 42-48; 2 (1956), 676; 
Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 420; S.Z. Stern, Teshuvot Talmidei Menahem 
(1870, new ed. 1968), 9-17. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Benavente 
and A. Sdenz-Badillos, Tesubot de los discipulos de Menahem con- 
tra Dunas ben Labrat (1986); Ashtor, Jews of Moslem Spain, 1 (1973), 
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258-61; A. Saenz-Badillos, in: Sefarad, 46 (1986), 421-32; Schirmann- 
Fleischer, The History of Hebrew Poetry in Muslim Spain (1995), 131-41 
(Heb.). 


[Jefim (Hayyim) Schirmann / Angel Sdenz-Badillos (2"4 ed.)] 


IBN KHALFUN, ISAAC (Abu Ibrahim; late 10" century), 
poet. Born probably in the last decades of the 10% century, 
either in Spain or North Africa, according to the Kitab al- 
Muhddara wal-Mudhdakara of Moses *Ibn Ezra, “He was the 
only Hebrew poet to make poetry his tool of trade and to 
turn verse into a source of income, to receive payment for it. 
He wandered throughout the world for its sake and obtained 
from his patrons as much as he liked” (ed. A.S. Halkin (1975), 
31b). Like other Arabic wandering poets, Ibn Khalfun, on his 
extensive travels through North Africa and the East, sang the 
praises of the wealthy, asking for gifts or demanding payment. 
It seems that he lived some years in Cordoba, where he devel- 
oped a friendship with *Samuel ha-Nagid, who appreciated 
his talents and supported him. Of this friendship a poetical 
correspondence between the two writers has remained, pre- 
served in the diwan of Samuel ha-Nagid. Practically ignored 
until the 19 century, all of Ibn Khalfun’s extant poetry, around 
70 poems, was edited and published together with an intro- 
duction and commentaries by A. *Mirsky (1961). An English 
translation has been published by A. Brenner (2003); Spanish 
versions were also published by M.J. Cano (1988) and C. del 
Valle (1992). A. Brener believes that the poems sent to North 
African and Eastern patrons found their way to a diwan in two 
parts, partially preserved in Genizah fragments, while the po- 
ems written for his friends and patrons in Andalusia (except 
those to Samuel ha-Nagid) have been lost. Besides more than 
20 “payment poems” (A. Brener), we know today panegyrics, 
laments, rebukes, and didactic, farewell and friendship poems, 
apparently just part of a much richer poetic work. For this 
reason it is not easy to judge the quality of his poetry, which 
has been evaluated in very different ways by modern schol- 
ars. In any case, he can be seen in certain aspects as a pioneer 
of Andalusian poetry and as a direct predecessor of the great 
masters of the golden age. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Mirsky, Shirei R. Yizhak ibn Khalfun 
(1961); Schirmann, Sefarad, 1 (1954), 66-73; 2 (1956), 667; idem, in: 
Tarbiz, 7 (1935/36), 291-318; 28 (1958/59), 330-42; D. Jarden, Divan 
Shemuel ha-Nagid (1966), 172-94; A. Scheiber, in: Sinai, 27 (1950), 
217-20; Mann, Egypt, 2 (1922), 14-24. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. 
Saenz-Badillos, in: MEAH, 33:2 (1984), 21-43; M.J. Cano, Yishaq ibn 
Jalfun: poeta cortesano cordobés (1988); C. del Valle, Isaac ben Jalfon 
de Cordoba: poemas (1992); Schirmann-Fleischer, The History of He- 
brew Poetry in Muslim Spain (1995), 173-82 (Heb.); A. Brener, Isaac ibn 
Khalfun: a Wandering Hebrew Poet of the Eleventh Century (2003). 


[Angel Sdenz-Badillos (2 ed.)] 


IBN KILLIS, ABU AL-FARAJ YA‘QUB IBN YUSUF 
(930-991), businessman and administrator of various Egyp- 
tian rulers. Tradition holds that Ya‘qib ibn Killis was a scion 
of the al-Samaw’al family, of the famous pre-Islamic Jewish 
Arab poet of that name. He was born in *Baghdad and in his 
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early youth settled with his father in Erez Israel; the family 
resided at Ramleh. Ya‘qub engaged in trade and banking but 
after several years of successful business he went bankrupt. In 
approximately 960 he fled to Egypt and established contact 
with Kaftr, who was then the regent. He became a government 
supplier, and when the government treasury was empty, Kafur 
paid him notes which assigned him the taxes due from agri- 
cultural districts. In the course of collecting these taxes, Ibn 
Killis gained considerable knowledge of agriculture, became 
Kafur’s economic adviser, and eventually his political adviser 
as well. After his appointment as head of the financial adminis- 
tration, Ibn Killis converted to *Islam in the hope of becoming 
vizier. These hopes, however, were frustrated by the vizier in 
power, Ja‘far ibn al-Furat, and when Kafur died in 968, Ibn Kil- 
lis was imprisoned. He managed to escape and turned to the 
*Fatimids in *Tunisia who were preparing to conquer Egypt. 
He encouraged the Fatimid al-Mu‘izz in his plans of conquest 
and provided him with important information on the situa- 
tion in Egypt. When Egypt fell to the Fatimid army, Ibn Kil- 
lis returned there with al-Mu‘izz and, together with a Muslim 
minister, was put in charge of tax collection. He instituted a 
reform of the monetary system which brought great profit to 
the government; he gained a further rise in status during the 
reign of Caliph al-‘Aziz (975-96) who appointed him vizier in 
977. While holding this post, Ibn Killis reorganized the entire 
administrative system of the Fatimid caliphate. In 983 he was 
dismissed and arrested, but was reinstated after two months, 
retaining his post until his death. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mann, Egypt, 1 (1920), 17-19; Fischel, Is- 
lam, 45-68; Hirschberg, Afrikah, 1 (1965), 74, 153. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: S.D. Goitein, A Mediterranean Society, vol. 6, index; M. Gil, 


Erez Yisrael ba-Tekufah ha-Muslemit ha-Rishonah, 634-1099 (1983), 


esp. vol. 1. 
[Eliyahu Ashtor] 


IBN MAR SAUL, ISAAC BEN LEVI (early 11" century), 
poet and grammarian of the “second generation” that pre- 
ceded the golden age. Born in Lucena (and hence known as 
Alyussani), Isaac was respected by other grammarians even 
though they occasionally disagreed with his opinions. There is 
a considerable amount of information about him and quota- 
tions of his poems in Sefer ha-Shorashim and Sefer ha-Rikmah 
by his pupil Jonah *Ibn Janah. We do not know if he wrote any 
grammatical treatises; in any case, nothing has been preserved 
but the references of Ibn Janah. According to Moses ibn Ezra, 
he was of the same epoch as Joseph *ibn Abitur and Isaac ibn 
*Gikatilla, although less expert than the latter in his knowledge 
of Arabic. Even if Ibn Mar Saul wrote mainly liturgical poetry, 
he is the author of the first known Hebrew poem dedicated to 
the male gazelle. His best-known liturgical poem is Elohai Al 
Tedineni ke-Maali (“My God, judge me not according to my 
transgressions”), a piyyut recited for Shaharit on the Day of 
Atonement according to the Sephardi ritual. He was a prolific 
paytan, and developed some of the characteristics of Sephardi 
liturgical poetry. He introduced notable novelties, like strophic 
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poems with a structure similar to the Arabic zajal, and even 
in one case to the muwashshah (as shown by E. Fleischer), 
employing in many cases the syllabic meter. 

LEVI IBN MAR SAUL, also a paytan, who left the inse- 
cure Cérdoba and lived in Tortosa in the first half of the 11 
century, was apparently his son. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Simchoni, in: Ha-Tekufah, 10 (1921), 156; 
Schirmann, in: Sefer Assaf (1953), 496-514; Schirmann, Sefarad, 1 
(1954), 49-52; idem, Shirim Hadashim min ha-Genizah (1965), 157-8; 
Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 418; E. Fleischer, in: Sefer Schirmann (1970), 
285-318. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Fleischer, in: Tarbiz, 63 (1994), 
403ff.; Schirmann-Fleischer, The History of Hebrew Poetry in Muslim 
Spain (1995), 144-50 (Heb.). 

[Jefim (Hayyim) Schirmann / Angel Sdenz-Badillos (2"4 ed.)] 


IBN MIGASH, JOSEPH BEN MEIR HA-LEVI (1077-1141), 
greatest Spanish talmudic scholar of the third generation of 
Spanish rabbis. He studied first under Isaac b. Baruch *Alba- 
lia, and at the age of 12 went to Lucena where he studied un- 
der Alfasi for 14 years. His teacher encouraged him, ordained 
him as rabbi and greatly honored him, even nominating him 
his successor as head of the yeshivah, though his own son 
was a talmudic scholar. Ibn Migash occupied this post for 38 
years, until his death. 

Ibn Migash enjoyed an outstanding reputation among 
his contemporaries. *Maimon, the father of Moses *Maimo- 
nides, was apparently among his many pupils, and Maimo- 
nides, especially in his novellae on the Talmud, frequently re- 
lies upon the traditions of Ibn Migash, which, as he states, he 
had received from his father. In his introduction to his com- 
mentary on the Mishnah, he says of him, “The understanding 
of that man in Talmud was awe-inspiring... so that it could 
almost be said of him that never before had there been his 
like.” Maimonides’ attachment to Ibn Migash is so strong that 
for a long time he was erroneously thought to have been his 
pupil. *Judah Halevi, from youth the friend of Ibn Migash, 
composed poems of praise in his honor, and it was he who 
formulated the letter to the scholars of Provence in which Ibn 
Migash sought an acquaintance with them and their teachings. 
This letter is the earliest extant document on the ties between 
the centers of learning in Provence and Spain. 

Very little of Ibn Migash’s work is extant. His novellae to 
Bava Batra (Amsterdam, 1702) and Shevuot (Salonika, 1759) 
have been published, but his commentary must have embraced 
at least half of the Talmud, and even the portion published is 
not complete in itself. His novellae to Bava Batra are quoted 
more extensively and fully in the works of other rishonim, and 
are found in superior form in the Shitah Mekubbezet to that 
tractate, and in *Aghmati’s work, Sefer ha-Ner. A relatively 
small number of his responsa (translated from the original 
Arabic) have been published (Salonika, 1786); some are in- 
cluded in the works of others (e.g., in the responsa Peer ha- 
Dor, Amsterdam, 1765), and more are extant in manuscript. 
He is known to have composed a book of comments (which 
is not, however, extant) on the Hilkhot ha-Rif of his teacher. 
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The works of Ibn Migash decisively influenced the study of 
Talmud in Spain and Provence. Meir *Abulafia, who summed 
up the teaching of the Spanish scholars until the generation 
of Nahmanides incorporates - mostly anonymously - many 
of Ibn Migash’s comments in his work. So does Nahmanides, 
who transmitted them to his pupils and followers, such as Sol- 
omon b. Abraham *Adret and *Yom Tov b. Abraham Ishbili 
(the Ritba). They were well known in Provence, too, already 
being quoted by ‘Abraham b. Isaac, who frequently relies upon 
them in his responsa. MEIR, the son of Joseph ibn Migash, was 
also a well-known scholar in Spain; his son Isaac served with 
Meir Abulafia on the bet din of Toledo in 1205. Among Meir’s 
important pupils was *Jonathan ha-Kohen of Lunel. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.L. Grajevsky, Rabbenu Yosef ha-Levi ibn 
Migash (19637); B.Z. Benedict, in: Tarbiz, 22 (1950/51), 99 ff.; idem, in: 
KS, 31 (1955/56), 264-5; I. Ta-Shema, in: Ks, 46, 47 (1971-72). 
[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


IBN MOTOT, SAMUEL BEN SAADIAH (or Matut, Matud; 
active c. 1370), philosopher, kabbalist, and translator in Spain. 
He came from a well-known family in Guadalajara and was one 
of the members of the circle of Jewish intellectuals in Castile 
friendly with *Isaac b. Sheshet Perfet. In his works, particu- 
larly in his trilogy (see below), Samuel engaged in numerous 
philosophical and kabbalistic speculations which testify more 
to his erudition than to any originality of ideas. For his essen- 
tial material he ransacked the “Treatise of Reconciliation” of 
Joseph ibn *Wagar, but also did not hesitate to have recourse 
to the *Zohar. Of the authors of his generation, he made much 
use of Judah b. Nissim ibn *Malka. Along with a knowledge 
of Abraham *Ibn Ezra and *Maimonides, Samuel’s Jewish 
sources included the commentary of *Dunash ibn Tamim on 
the Sefer Yezirah and the Olam Katan of Joseph ibn *Zaddik, 
although he never mentions the latter two authors by name. 
It was through the Arab philosopher al-Farabi (Mabdad?’ al- 
Mawjidat, Hathalot ha-nimzaot), as well as through Ibn al-Sid 
al-Batalyawsi, the Spanish Muslim philosopher, that he became 
directly acquainted with Muslim philosophy; it is very likely 
that he knew the works of the “Brethren of Sincerity” (Ikhwan 
al-Safa’) and * Avicenna, although it was from Ibn Wagar that 
he doubtlessly derived the bulk of his information. In his theo- 
ries of cosmology and prophecy Samuel combines the teach- 
ings of Kabbalah with those of philosophy without too great a 
concern for consistency, taking for granted affinities between 
the two which Ibn Wagar with greater critical acumen had only 
suggested. In addition, under the combined influence of Mus- 
lim and Jewish neoplatonists and astrologers, Samuel advanced 
greatly the thesis of the correspondence between the micro- 
cosm (body and soul of man) and the macrocosm. He wrote 
Megillat Setarim, a supercommentary on Abraham ibn Ezra’s 
commentary on the Pentateuch (Venice, 1553; certain manu- 
scripts, however, contain a fuller and more accurate version; 
excerpts from it are found in the Margaliyyot Tovah of Jekuthiel 
Lazi, Amsterdam, 1721); an unpublished trilogy consisting of 
Meshovev Netivot, a commentary on the Sefer Yezirah, Megal- 
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lei Amukkot, a commentary on Exodus, and Tehillot Adonai, a 
commentary on the prayer book; and finally a dissertation on 
Ha-Agullot ha-Ra’yoniyyot of al-Batalyawsi. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Uebersetzungen, 287; A. 
Marx, in: ZHB, 10 (1906), 175-8; Baer, Spain, index s.v. Samuel Ma- 
tut; G. Vajda, in: Archives d’Histoire doctrinale et littéraire du moyen 


age, 27 (1960), 29-63. Be ae 
eorges Vajda 


IBN MUHAJIR, ABRAHAM BEN MEIR (c. 1100; also 
called Ibn Shortmegqash), leader of the Jewish community in 
*Seville, Spain. A member of a prominent family, Abraham 
served at the court of the Abbadid king al-Mu'tamid, and was 
called by the title of “vizier” He is mentioned by the poets 
*Judah Halevi and Moses *Ibn Ezra. The latter speaks of his 
aid to the Jews in times of crisis, especially, his redemption 
of captives. Ibn Ezra dedicated his Sefer ha-Anak (Tarshish) 
to Ibn Muhajir, thus recognizing the latter's generous sup- 
port and encouragement. Abraham was also well versed in 
astronomy and in Talmud. His brothers JosEPH and the poet 
OHEB both called “ha-Nasi” (= “the Prince”) are mentioned 
by the historian Abraham *Ibn Daud. Joseph apparently was 
host to Isaac *Alfasi when he first came to Spain. IsAAC IBN 
MUHAJIR was an Official; and his relative, ABU SULEIMAN, 
was a distinguished poet. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abraham ibn Daud, Sefer ha-Qabbalah - 
The Book of Tradition, ed. by G.D. Cohen (1967), index; H. Brody, 
in: Ha-Goren, 10 (1928), 60-80; Moses ibn Ezra, Shirei ha-Hol, ed. 
by H. Brody, 1 (1935), no. 183; J.H. Schirmann, in: Tarbiz, 9 (1938), 533 
idem, in: YMHSI, 6 (1945), 260; S.H. Stern, in: Al-Andalus, 13 (1948), 
325f. Garcia-Gomez, ibid., 15 (1950), 169f.; F. Cantera, in: Sefarad, 
9 (1949), 225f.; Ashtor, Korot, 2 (19662), 291; idem, in: Sefarad, 24 
(1964), 64 ff. 


IBN MUSA, HAYYIM BEN JUDAH (13802-1460), biblical 
commentator and physician born in Béjar, near Salamanca, 
*Spain. He became celebrated for his professional ability and 
served “in the courts of kings and nobles” for about 40 years. 
During his dealings with officials and clerics, Ibn Misa some- 
times entered into religious *disputations. These led him to 
compose Magen va-Romah in which he provided arguments 
for defense and attack for use in disputes with converts or 
Christian scholars. Its major purpose was to prove that the 
Messiah had not yet come. He determined 12 rules to be ad- 
hered to in religious debates, which if observed would unfail- 
ingly secure the victory of the Jewish side. According to Abra- 
ham *Zacuto, Ibn Musa was also a liturgical poet. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Kauffmann, in: Bet Talmud, 2 (1881), 
uioff.; Baer, Spain, 2 (1966), 253-4, 260, 486 n. 9, 487 n. 16; A. Zacuto, 
Yuhasin ha-Shalem, ed. by H. Filipowski (1857), 229; Steinschneider, 
Uebersetzungen, 706; Graetz-Rabbinowitz, 5 (1896), 399; 6 (1898), 
419-20; A. Posnanski, Schiloh (1904), 251-6. 


IBN PAQUDA (Pakuda, Bakoda), DAVID BEN ELEAZAR 
(first half of the 12™ century), Spanish Hebrew poet. Moses 
*Ibn Ezra mentions among his contemporaries who worked 
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IBN PLAT, JOSEPH 


in the East of Andalusia a poet, Abu Ishaq ibn Paquda, and 
his relative Abu Suleiman, who may be identical with David 
(Kitab al-Muhdadara wal-Mudhakara, ed. A. Halkin (1975), 41a). 
Many scholars believe that this Abu Ishaq can be identified 
as the well-known philosopher *Bahya b. Joseph ibn Paquda. 
David, who also lived in Saragossa, could be his cousin. *Al- 
Harizi praises David's verses twice in the third maqama of his 
Tahkemoni: “none as bright and hot as the songs ben Bakoda 
begot”; “and Rabbi David ben Bakoda - skill is his prelude, 
praise his coda.” Numerous liturgical poems by him have been 
preserved. According to Zunz, David's authorship is firmly es- 
tablished in the case of 14 poems by the appearance of his full 
name in acrostics or in superscriptions; more than 20 other po- 
ems in various Spanish rites, which are signed simply “David” 
are for the most part also to be regarded as his compositions. 
One of David's peculiarities, which he shares with Yemenite 
Hebrew poets, is the scriptio plena spelling of his name (7°17). 
His poems are printed in the Sephardi mahzor, the Tripoli 
mahzor, the Seder Rabbi Amram (1865), and in J. Ettlinger’s 
Shomer Ziyyon ha-Neeman (1846, new ed. 1963, p.261). His 
selihah of eight stanzas is particularly widespread, as is also 
his introduction to Gabirol’s Azharot, which appeared in an 
annotated Spanish translation by A.S. Yahuda (1915). A large 
collection of David’s unedited poems was published by J.H. 
Schirmann (1938). Specimens of his poems are also to be found 
in: S.D. Luzzatto, Iggerot Shadal (1882, 1967"), 513, 515; H. Brody 
and K. Albrecht, Shaar ha-Shir (1906), 133-5; H. Brody and M. 
Wiener, Mivhar ha-Shirah ha-Ivrit (1934), 193; H. Schirmann, 
Ha-Shirah ha-Ivrit bi-Sefarad u-vi-Provence (1954), 355-7. Y. 
Yellin collected the poems included in Schirmann’s list in an 
M.A. dissertation (1974); they are more than 40, but only the 
14 already known by Zunz can be said with certainty to have 
been written by him. Most of them are selihot. David has been 
rightly characterized as a conservative liturgical poet. This is 
shown in his technique: he uses the syllabic meter more than 
the quantitative one (used only in two bakkashot), and some- 
times he does not use any meter; he prefers monorhymed com- 
positions to the strophic ones. He does not employ the nov- 
elties of Andalusian-Hebrew liturgical poetry; he prefers old 
paytanic structures and very simple forms. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Sachs, Die religioese Poesie der Juden in 
Spanien (1901), 274; Dukes, Poesie, 141; idem, in: Literaturblatt des 
Orients, 9 (1848), 403; 10 (1849), 760; S.I. Kaempt, Nichtandalusische 
Poesie andalusischer Dichter, 2 (1858), 197; Landshuth, Ammudéi, 55, 
6of.; Zunz, Poesie, 218; Zunz, Lit Poesie, 217; A.S. Yahuda, Un ca- 
pitulo sobre la poesia hebraica religiosa de Espana (1915); Malter, in: 
JQR, 7 (1916/17), 606f.; Schirmann, in: YMHSI, 4 (1938), 282-96; 6 
(1945), 335-9; Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 374. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
Y. Yellin, “Piyyutei David ibn Bakudah; M.A. diss. (Tel Aviv Univ. 
1974); Schirmann-Fleischer, The History of Hebrew Poetry in Muslim 
Spain (1995), 503-6 (Heb.). 


[Jefim (Hayyim) Schirmann / Angel Sdenz-Badillos (2"4 ed.)] 


IBN PLAT, JOSEPH (12 century), rabbi. Some maintain that 
Ibn Plat originated from *Spain, but it seems almost certain 
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that he came from North Africa. He traveled to Spain and then 
to Provence and was in Narbonne and Lunel, where he trans- 
mitted several customs to *Abraham b. Isaac of Narbonne, 
and it is known that he also gave information to other schol- 
ars there, including *Zerahiah ha-Levi (see Sefer ha-Terumot, 
Shaar 29, no. 2), *Asher b. Saul (in a number of places in his 
Sefer ha-Minhagot), and *Asher b. Meshullam (Kol Bo no. 8). 
Well-known is his responsum to a query addressed to him by 
Abraham b. Isaac of Narbonne as to why the sages instituted 
blessings to precede the performance of some mitzvot and 
not over others. The responsum was frequently published in 
a fragmentary form and was already included in the works of 
early authors. It was published in full by S. Assaf (see bibliog- 
raphy). His rulings with regard to the recitations of blessings 
were included in the Pardes of Rashi (ed. by H.L. Ehrenreich 
(1924), 195-211). *Abraham b. David of Posquiéres wrote sev- 
eral critical responsa on Ibn Plat: one on the aforementioned 
responsum on blessings, published with Ibn Plat’s responsum 
in the work of David *Abudarham; another on the subject 
of shehitah (Temim De’im no. 23); and a third on the laws of 
hazakah. In about 1170 *Benjamin of Tudela met him in Da- 
mascus where he held an important post in the yeshivah, and 
he may have proceeded to Erez Israel. J. Mann conjectures that 
he is identical with Joseph b. Paltoi who wrote a commentary 
on the halakhot of Isaac *Alfasi, quotations from which are 
included in the commentary of *Perahyah b. Nissim to Al- 
fasi on Shabbat. Perahyah lived in Damascus in the middle 
of the 13" century. A commentary to the Halakhot (of Alfasi) 
by Ibn Plat is explicitly mentioned in a list of *genizah books 
published by Abramson (see bibliography). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Epstein, in: MGW], 44 (1900), 289-96; S. As- 
saf, Sifran shel Rishonim (1935), 199-206; Ch. and S. Albeck (eds.), 
Sefer ha-Eshkol, 1 (1935), 11 (introd.); Abramson, in: Ks, 26 (1949/50), 
84, 92n. 143; Benedict, ibid., 28 (1952/53), 213 and n. 41; I. Twersky, 
Rabad of Posquiéres (1962), 17f. 

[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


IBN QURAYSH, JUDAH (second half of the ninth century), 
Hebrew grammarian and lexicographer. He was a physician 
in Tahert, Algeria, presumably in the second half of the ninth 
century (though some antedate him to the end of the eighth, 
and others postdate him to the beginning of the tenth cen- 
tury). According to *Ibn Janah he knew *Eldad ha-Dani and 
was interested in his travels. With Saadiah Gaon, Ibn Quraysh 
is regarded as one of the founders of comparative Semitic 
linguistics; knowing Hebrew, Aramaic, and Arabic, he rec- 
ognized their similarity in both vocabulary and grammatical 
structure. When the community of Fez in Morocco decided 
to abolish the custom of reciting the Aramaic Targum in syna- 
gogues, Ibn Quraysh addressed to them an epistle (risdla), in 
the preface of which he urged them to retract their decision, 
since the recitation was an old tradition and contributed to the 
comprehension of the Bible, while the Aramaic language in 
general, as well as Arabic, was important for the understand- 
ing of the Bible and the Hebrew language. The main body of 
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the epistle falls into three parts: in the first part, biblical He- 
brew in the form of a vocabulary is compared in alphabetical 
order with Aramaic, in the second with mishnaic Hebrew, and 
in the third with Arabic. The second section of the third part 
also treats of the similarity of structure of Arabic and Hebrew, 
as well as the correspondence of consonants and the structure 
of prohibitions. He also deals with non-Semitic words in the 
Bible. This work, which was edited by D.B. Goldberg and J.J.L. 
Barges and translated into Hebrew by M. Katz (see bibliog- 
raphy), apparently had no special title. A critical edition has 
been published by D. Becker (see bibliography) along with 
a modern Hebrew translation. Because of its preface, it is as 
a rule called Risdla, but it is also referred to by other names. 
Abraham Ibn Ezra calls it Sefer ha-Yahas and Av va-Em; Isaac 
b. Samuel ha-Sephardi called it Agron Av va-Em (the third part 
of the work which was apparently the most widespread, begins 
with the words ‘av and em). Menahem b. Saruq referred to it 
as Sefer Pitronot. Ibn Quraysh also composed religious poems 
(piyyutim), some of which were published by H. Brody in Huy, 
2 (1912/13), 63-83. The authorship of other works attributed to 
him is quite uncertain. The assertion that ibn Quraysh was a 
Karaite was first refuted by P. Frankel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Yehuda ben Koreisch, Epistola de studii 
Targum utilitate, ed. by J.J.L. Bargés and D.B. Goldberg (1857), pref- 
ace (Arabic with notes in Latin); Eppenstein: in: MGwy, 44 (1900), 
486-507; J.M. Toledano, Ner ha-Maarav (1911), 15; EJ, 8 (1931), 1007 
(bibliography); M. Katz (ed.), Iggeret R. Yehudah ben Kuraish (1950), 
preface (bibliography 31ff.); Vajda, in: Sefarad, 14 (1954), 385-7; Baron, 
Social, 2, 7 (19587), 225-6, n. 17. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Becker, 
The Risdla of Judah b. Qurayash, A Critical Edition (1984); A. Maman, 
Comparative Semitic Philology in the Middle Ages from Saadia Gaon 


to Ibn Barun (10"-12" cent.) (2004), 180-1. 
[Joshua Blau] 


IBN SAHL, ABU ISHAQ IBRAHIM (4. c. 1259/60), poet. 
He converted to *Islam during the *Almohad persecution, but 
reconverted to Judaism after the Christian conquest of Seville 
in 1248. Part of his biography is to be found in al-Maqgqari 
(tr. by P. de Gayangos, 1 (1840), 158 ff.). His poems in Arabic 
are mostly of religious content and some are in the form of 
muwashshah (odes or poems using strophic form with a re- 
frain; the last refrain is sometimes in slang or a foreign lan- 
guage). Three editions of the poems appeared (1875, 1885, 
and Beirut, 1885). The Muslim publisher Hasan ibn Muham- 
mad al-‘Attar prefaced the poems with a detailed biography 
of the author. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hajji Khalifa, Lexicon bibliographicum, 3 
(1842), 241; Steinschneider, in: JQR, 11 (1898/99), 315. 


IBN SAHL, JOSEPH (Abu-‘Amr) BEN JACOB (d. c. 1124), 
Spanish-Hebrew halakhist and poet. Descended from an aris- 
tocratic family, Joseph is described by Moses Ibn Ezra as one 
of the most distinguished disciples of Isaac Ibn Ghayyat of 
Lucena. After the death of Isaac al-Fasi, he was the spiritual 
leader of the Jewish community in Cordoba, occupying for 11 
years the position of dayyan, from 1113 until his death. As a 
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poet Joseph must have been held in unusual esteem. His verses 
are quoted in the Kitab al-Muhddara wal-Mudhakara of Moses 
Ibn Ezra who, in the fifth chapter of this work, describes his 
popularity and versatile poetic talent (ed. A. Halkin (1975), 
41a, 142b, 155b). He reserves special praise for Joseph's biting 
satires against the enemies of poetry. Both poets were very 
close and maintained a poetical correspondence with mutual 
expressions of admiration. In addition, Abraham *Ibn Daud 
has the highest praise for him (“a great scholar, a great poet, 
and a pious man,’ Sefer ha-Kabbalah, ed. G. Cohen (1967), 
82; see also 103, 137); so does *Al-Harizi, in the Third Gate of 
his Tahkemoni: “None of greater variegation than those [po- 
ems] of Joseph ben Sahal’s creation,” and “Rabbi Joseph ben 
Sahal shall ever please, for Poesy is born in Joseph's knees.” 
In later times, he deserved also the praises of Moses of *Rieti 
and of other Jewish literary critics. Of all Joseph's works, only 
a few poems have been preserved, in complete or fragmen- 
tary form: a panegyric and an elegy of Isaac Ibn Ghayyat, three 
songs of friendship addressed to Moses Ibn Ezra included in 
the diwan of the great poet, a lament on his separation from 
a friend, a facetious song on fleas, a girdle poem with conclu- 
sion in Arabic imitating a love poem of Samuel ha-Nagid, and 
a liturgical poem. Among his lost works is a Hebrew trans- 
lation of Isaac b. Jacob *Alfasi’s Arabic responsa, from which 
Bezalel *Ashkenazi (16 century) quoted one item (Shitah 
Mekubbezet, BM 1024). 

In a Leningrad manuscript, the maqama called “The Ut- 
terance of Asher b. Judah,’ usually attributed to *Ibn Zakbel, 
is ascribed to a certain Abu-Ayytb ibn Sahl; the same thing 
happens with a Cambridge fragment of the Genizah (T.-s., A.S. 
111.169), where the maqdma is attributed to Solomon ben Sahl; 
this is clearly another member of the Ibn Sahl family, to which 
the well-known Arabic (Converso) poet Ibrahim (Abraham) 
*ibn Sahl also belonged. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schirmann, Sefarad, 1 (1954), 358-61; 2 (1956), 
682; idem, in: YMHSI, 2 (1936), 148-51; idem, Shirim Hadashim min ha- 
Genizah (1966), 209-16; Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 400; S. Abramson, 
Bi-Leshon Kodemim (1965), 56-79; D. Jarden, Sefunei Shirah (1967), 24. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Sheniak, “Yosef Ibn Sahl: Monografiyyah, 
M.A. diss. (Tel Aviv Univ. 1978); Schirmann-Fleischer, The History of 
Hebrew Poetry in Muslim Spain (1995), 483-88 (Heb.); A. Saenz-Badil- 
los, in: Nueva Revista de Filologia Hispdnica, 30 (1981), 218. 


[Jefim (Hayyim) Schirmann / Angel Sdenz-Badillos (2"4 ed.)] 


IBN SA‘ID (Sid), ISAAC (c. second half of the 13 century), 
Spanish astronomer. Isaac lived in Toledo where Isaac *Israeli 
called him “he-Hazzan” so he was probably the cantor of the 
synagogue at Toledo. He may well have been the otherwise 
unknown “Aben Cayd” or “Rabbi Zag,” and King Alphonso x 
refers to him in official documents as “our learned Rabbi Cag” 
At the king’s request Isaac, together with Judah ben Moses 
Cohen, headed a group of Jewish scholars, at the initiation and 
production of the “Alfonsine Tables” (1252-56), which King Al- 
fonso of Spain commissioned to be compiled at Toledo, since 
discrepancies were often being found between astronomical 
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computations and observations in his day. Consequently Isaac 
and his assistants not only utilized the tables of Arzarchel but 
also conducted their own observations of the sun, stars, and 
planets over some years. Their tables finally included a com- 
plicated armillary sphere showing the heavenly movements 
(see also *Astronomy). Alfonso also encouraged his translation 
from the Arabic into Spanish of several treatises concerned 
with astronomical instruments. Isaac ibn Sa‘id added the in- 
structions for their correct use in observations. These were 
partly his own original contributions, and partly taken from 
other sources. His works are contained in the monumental 
book Libros del Saber de Astronomia del Rey Don Alfonso x de 
Castilla (5 vols. by Rico y Sinobas in Madrid, 1863-67). Cer- 
tain records in his handwriting of his observations of lunar 
eclipses still in existence testify to his versatility. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Uebersetzungen, 617, 975-6; 
Singer, in: L. Finkelstein (ed.), The Jews, their History, Culture and 
Religion, 2 (19603), 1394-95; G. Sarton, Introduction to the History 
of Science, 2 (1931), 843-4; E.R. Bevan and C. Singer, Legacy of Israel 


(1928), 224-5. 
[Arthur Beer] 


IBN SAQAWAYH (wrongly Ibn Saquya or Ibn Saquyah or 
Ibn Sakuyah; early 10th century), Karaite scholar in Babylonia 
or a neighboring country, contemporary of Saadiah *Gaon. In 
his objections to the Oral Law and those who rely on it, Ibn 
Saqawayh used the Mishnah and Talmud to prove that in their 
commentaries the *Rabbanites distort Scripture and that the 
Oral Law was not revealed to Moses at Sinai. He cites a num- 
ber of talmudic legends to demonstrate that the Rabbanites 
invested God with human attributes. He collected the legends 
from the Talmud and midrashim which he considered curi- 
ous in order to support his arguments against the Oral Law in 
Kitab al-Fada@’ih (“Book of Shame’). Saadiah Gaon answered 
his allegations in Kitab al-Radd ‘ala Ibn Saqawayh (“Response 
to Ibn Saqawayh”) in which he rejects Ibn Saqawayh’s argu- 
ments against the Oral Law and his objections to several 
halakhot. Saadiah’s Kitab al-Radd ‘ala al-Mutahamil ‘ala al- 
Mishnah wa-al-Talmid (“Response to the Challenger of the 
Mishnah and the Talmud”) is possibly also an answer to Ibn 
Saqawayh. However, the interrelationship of these writings 
is not clear. Passages from Saadiah’s writings were found in 
the Cairo *Genizah whereas Ibn Saqawayh’s are known only 
through quotations made by his opponents. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Poznaniski, Karaite Literary Opponents 
of Saadiah Gaon (1908), 4-8; Assaf, in: Tarbiz, 4 (1932/33), 35-53 
193-206; Mann, Texts, index; Zucker, in: PAAJR, 18 (1949), 1-4; L. 
Nemoy, Karaite Anthology (1952), 70, 234, 376. 


IBN SASSON, SAMUEL BEN JOSEPH, Castilian poet dur- 
ing the reign of Alfonso x1 (1312-50). He lived in Carrion de 
los Condes and Frémista, small towns in the north of Cas- 
tile, having modest means and being almost crushed by eco- 
nomic problems. It is possible, but not certain, that he spent 
some time in Toledo, but in any case he was not an impor- 
tant member of the community. Between 1330 and 1340 he 
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exchanged poems with Shem Tov Ardutiel (*Santob de Car- 
rion), although only those sent by Ibn Sasson are preserved. 
In addition to the elegies and panegyrics devoted to the no- 
tables of the time, the poetry of Samuel ibn Sasson abounds in 
examples of the poetic correspondence that was usual among 
Hebrew intellectuals of the time. Thanks to his work we can 
speak today of the existence of a circle of intellectuals and 
poets in the area of North Castile during the first half of the 
14" century, a time in which poetical activity was almost lack- 
ing in Toledo itself. His poems have also some historical im- 
portance since they refer to personal matters, current events, 
and the affairs of his contemporaries. Among them are poems 
for special occasions. Ibn Sasson reflects in his poetry the situ- 
ation of the Jewish communities under the pressure of Chris- 
tian society, alluding to the fate of some of the most important 
Jewish courtiers of the time. In particular, the conversion of 
Abner of Burgos (c. 1270-c. 1340), a physician familiar with 
philosophy and Kabbalah who after a long period of doubt, 
some time after the age of 50 embraced Christianity and took 
the name Alfonso de Valladolid, left deep traces in Ibn Sas- 
son's literary production. This creation includes a rhymed 
prose composition, imitating the structure of the “dream” de- 
scribed by Abner in his Mostrador de Justicia (1330) in which 
the sufferings of the Jews in that generation are considered 
as punishment for their many sins, as a divine ordeal before 
the imminent redemption. This was directed against Abner 
of Burgos, the apostate, who justified his apostasy by stress- 
ing the sins of the Jews. Ibn Sasson dedicated a poem to Isaac 
ibn Polqar, Abner’s adversary. Ibn Sasson’s varied verses, in 
the style and spirit of his contemporary poets, were collected 
by H. Hamiel in Avnei ha-Shoham, (1962). More a rhetorician 
than a poet, Ibn Sasson regarded himself as the best poet of 
his time and boasted in one poem: “The wonders of other 
tongues compared with my tongue is as the light of a torch to 
that of the sun.” Although in many cases poetic inspiration 
is almost lacking, Ibn Sasson devoted a great deal of effort to 
demonstrating his mastery of the technical aspects of Hebrew 
poetry, in a typical mannerist attitude. He wrote “reversible” 
verses, poetry with echo, multiple internal rhymes, and used 
other very sophisticated rhetorical techniques that are almost 
unique in Hebrew poetry. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Margoliouth, Cat, 3 (1915), 248f, Baer, in: 
Minhah le-David... Yellin (1935), 197-204; Baer, Toledot, 191, 212f., 
514 n.23; H. Hamiel (ed.), Avnei ha-Shoham (1962), introd.; idem, in: 
Sinai, 35 (1954), 45-54, 134-42; Schirmann, Sefarad, 2 (1956), 524-8, 
697. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Esteban, in: wcjJs, 9 (1986), 69-76; 
idem, in: Exile and Diaspora (1991), 98-102; R. Brann, J. Targarona, 
and A. Sdaenz-Badillos, in: Prooftexts, 16 (1996), 75-103; Schirmann- 
Fleischer, The History of Hebrew Poetry in Christian Spain and South- 
ern France (1997), 555-61 (Heb.). 


[Abraham Meir Habermann / Angel Sdéenz-Badillos (2™ ed.)] 
IBN SHEM TOV, ISAAC BEN SHEM TOV (15 century), 


Spanish rabbi and philosopher. Isaac ben Shem Tov was the 
son of the anti-Aristotelian mystic, Shem Tov *Ibn Shem Tov, 
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but his intellectual temperament differed severely from his 
father’s. He became a loyal Aristotelian rationalist, more so 
than his older brother Joseph Shem Tov *Ibn Shem Tov and 
as much as his nephew Shem-Tov b. Joseph Shem Tov *Ibn 
Shem Tov. He taught philosophy in Aguilar de Campéoo, Cas- 
tile, and was an erudite and prolific writer in Hebrew on Aris- 
totelian themes, specializing in commentaries on philosophic 
classics. He wrote at least 14 works, eight of which are extant. 
These include four commentaries on Averroes’ “Intermediate 
Commentary on Aristotle’s Physics” and a favorable commen- 
tary on the book singularly decried by his father - Maimo- 
nides’ Guide of the Perplexed. He was an eager critic of Hasdai 
*Crescas, but generally, the subtleties of Crescas’ revolution- 
ary thought on such subjects as actual infinity seem to have 
eluded him. On the other hand, he may have been the first 
Hebrew author to distinguish between the categorematic and 
syncategorematic infinities. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.A. Wolfson, in: Studies... A.S. Freidus 
(1929), 279-90; idem, Crescas’ Critique of Aristotle (1929), index; S. 
Rosenberg, Hearot be-Mussag ha-“Einsofiyyut” (1969), 31-2. 


[Warren Zev Harvey] 


IBN SHEM TOV, JOSEPH BEN SHEM TOV (c. 1400- 
c. 1460), Spanish philosopher. A son of Shem Tov ibn Shem 
*Tov, Joseph, in contrast to his father, was a devotee of philo- 
sophical and other secular studies. He served in the Castilian 
court of King John 11 and his successor Henry rv. While it is 
not clear what his function was at the court of the former ruler, 
he served in the court of the latter as physician and auditor 
of accounts. His political position provided him with the op- 
portunity to debate religious and philosophical questions with 
Christian scholars. In 1452 he was sent by Henry to Segovia in 
order to suppress an antisemitic movement. After apparently 
falling into disfavor with the king around 1456, he wandered 
restlessly around the country giving lectures to audiences on 
the Sabbath, parts of which he wrote down. In a manuscript 
of his Ein ha-Kore there is a note that states that because of 
blindness Joseph dictated the work. From a remark by Isaac 
Alhakim, the first publisher of Joseph Jabez’s Or ha-Hayyim, 
it appears that Joseph suffered a martyr’s death. Although Jo- 
seph was an exceptionally productive author, only three of 
his works were printed. His major work, Kevod Elohim, was 
written in 1442 (Ferrara, 1556). He also composed a commen- 
tary on Profiat *Duran’s polemical letter Al Tehi ka-Avotekha 
(edited and printed together by Isaac Akrish, Constantinople, 
Cc. 1577; reprinted in A. Geiger’s Kovez Vikkuhim, 1884); and 
in Alcala de Henares in 1451 he prepared a Hebrew transla- 
tion and explication of Hasdai *Crescas’ anti-Christian work 
Bittul Ikkarei ha-Nozerim (Frankfurt on the Main, 1860; ed. 
by E. Deinard, 1904). 


Commentaries on Aristotle and Averroes 
Joseph wrote the following commentaries on *Aristotle and 
*Averroes: 

(1) a very detailed commentary on the Hebrew transla- 
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tion of Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics, written in Segovia in 
1455 and preserved in manuscript; 

(2) a twofold commentary on Averroes’ “Epistle on the 
Possibility of Conjunction” (on the conjunction of the human 
intellect with the agent intellect): an extensive commentary 
written shortly before 1454, in the manner of Averroes’ long 
commentaries on Aristotle; and a shorter commentary, com- 
pleted in Segovia in 1454, in the manner of Averroes’ middle 
commentaries. Only two incomplete manuscripts of this two- 
fold commentary are extant. In addition, the long commentary 
is extant in a manuscript of the Jewish Theological Seminary 
in New York, and a complete manuscript of the shorter com- 
mentary, entitled Be’ur Efsharut ha-Devekut ha-Kazer, exists 
in the Bodleian Library; 

(3) a commentary on Averroes’ paraphrase of *Alexan- 
der of Aphrodisias’ work on the intellect, completed in Sego- 
via in 1454. To this commentary Joseph added the following 
appendices, found in the Oxford manuscript: an explanation 
of Moreh Nevukhim 1:68; a section on the unification of the 
intellect, the intelligence, and the intelligible, according to 
Averroes; the explication of a passage in *Moses of Narbonne’s 
commentary to Averroes’ “Epistle on the Possibility of Con- 
junction”; and finally, a presentation of the Aristotelian view 
of the intellect as interpreted by Averroes in his long commen- 
tary on Aristotle’s De Anima (Book 3). Prominent as a Bible 
commentator, Joseph wrote a commentary on Lamentations 
in 1441 in Medina del Campo de Leon (Parma, de Rossi Ms. 
117, 4). Joseph's Ein ha-Kore, on the fundamental principles of 
the art of preaching, was written after 1455 (Paris, Ms. héb. 325, 
2; Oxford, Ms. Mich. 350). This work, probably the only one 
of its kind in the literature of the Middle Ages, is rich in quo- 
tations from Muslim and Christian sources. In Sefekot be-Ik- 
karim al Maaseh Yeshu ha-Nozeri Joseph set forth the results 
of his religious disputations, criticizing the Christian dogmas 
of original sin, incarnation, and salvation (see D.S. Loewinger 
and B.D. Weinryb, Catalogue of the Hebrew Manuscripts in the 
Library of the Juedisch-Theologisches Seminar in Breslau (1965), 
250, 2; 345, 2). Benjacob claims that this work is merely an ex- 
tract from Joseph’s commentary on Profiat Duran’s Al Tehi ka- 
Avotekha (Benjacob, Ozar, 424, no. 479). 


>« 


Works no Longer Extant 

A number of Joseph’s works are no longer extant: a com- 
mentary on Porphyry’s Isagoge; Hanhagat ha-Bayit, presum- 
ably a commentary on Aristotle's Economics, cited in Joseph's 
Ein ha-Kore; a commentary on *Jedaiah ha-Penini’s Behinat 
Olam, also cited in Ein ha-Kore; Daat Elyon, a refutation of 
the deterministic attitudes expressed in Sod ha-Gemul by the 
apostate, *Abner of Burgos, together with polemical remarks 
directed against Hasdai Crescas. This work is cited in Joseph's 
commentary on Aristotle's Ethics (originally contained in the 
Oppenheimer manuscript collection, see Wolf, Bibliotheca, 3 
(1727), 428); homilies on individual passages from the Penta- 
teuch, probably components of a larger collection of sermons, 
excerpts of which are found in Schorr’s He-Haluz (4 (1869), 
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85n.); a commentary on his father’s Sefer ha-Yesodot (identified 
by some as Sefer ha-Emunot), quoted in Ein ha-Kore. Steinsch- 
neider identified this work with Kevod Elohim. 


Philosophy of Religion 

Joseph’s religious-philosophical views are set forth in his 
Kevod Elohim, in which he compares the Aristotelian and 
Jewish conceptions of the greatest good (summum bonum). 
Polemicizing against his father’s Sefer ha-Emunot, Joseph ad- 
vanced the opinion that the results of philosophical inquiry 
can be of valuable service to religious knowledge. He main- 
tained that the philosophizing Jew is superior to the Jew who 
practices his religious duties blindly. Yet, in spite of this, he 
delineated some of the major differences existing between 
Aristotelianism and Judaism. The attempt of Maimonides 
and his successors to bring these two divergent systems into 
agreement at any price was firmly rejected by Joseph. Fol- 
lowing *Nahmanides, he was of the opinion that the deeper 
meaning of religious commandments is inaccessible to ratio- 
nal investigation and is capable of being comprehended only 
by means of mystic intuition or esoteric tradition such as the 
Kabbalists claim to have. Joseph, together with his son Shem 
Tov (see *Ibn Shem Tov, Shem Tov ben Joseph ben Shem Tov) 
and Isaac *Arama, is representative of the school of Jewish 
philosophy which was influenced by the Kabbalah. In oppo- 
sition to the Aristotelians, who perceived the greatest good 
of man in intellectual perfection, Joseph maintained that the 
immortality of the soul in no way follows from the develop- 
ment of the intellect, but is dependent on the conscientious 
observance of religious precepts. Joseph’s philosophical system 
represents a compromise between Aristotelian-Maimonidean 
rationalism and the anti-philosophical tendency of which his 
father was representative. Joseph took a mediating position 
on the question of the study of secular disciplines. Following 
the teachings of Solomon ben Abraham *Adret, he wanted to 
restrict the study of philosophy and the sciences to those who 
were mature. While Joseph’s Kevod Elohim was not as popu- 
lar as the Ikkarim of his older contemporary Joseph *Albo, it 
was widely read (Kaufmann, Schriften, 2 (1910), 260-1) and 
copiously quoted by later authors, as were his other works. 
Joseph’s philosophical views exerted a strong influence on 
the dogmatic and speculative Hebrew literature of the fol- 
lowing centuries. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Guttmann, Philosophies, 252-3; Husik, Phi- 
losophy, 429-30; M. Steinschneider, Jewish Literature (1965°), 97, 100, 
104, 127, 309, 317; idem, in: MGWJ, 32 (1883), 459-77; Steinschneider, 
Uebersetzungen, index, s.v. Josef ben Schemtob; Graetz, Hist, 7 (1949), 
index, s.v. Joseph ben Shem Tob Ibn-Shem Tob; H.A. Wolfson, Crescas’ 
Critique of Aristotle (1929), index; Ghirondi-Neppi, 152, no. 37; Fuenn, 
Keneset, 512-3; D. Neumark, Geschichte der juedischen Philosophie des 
Mittelalters, 1 (1907), index, s.v. Josef ben Schemtob; Guttmann, in: 


MGWJ, 57 (1913), 336-40, 418-47. 
[Moshe Nahum Zobel] 


IBN SHEM TOV, SHEM TOV (c. 1380-c. 1441), Spanish 
rabbi, kabbalist, and anti- Maimonidean polemicist. A wit- 
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ness to the persecutions and conversion movements of the 
late 14- and early 15"-century Spain, Shem Tov held Mai- 
monidean Aristotelianism responsible for facilitating apos- 
tasy. In his Hebrew work Sefer ha-Emunot (“Book of Beliefs,” 
Ferrara, 1556; photoedition, 1969) he attacks Jewish rationalists 
from Abraham ibn Ezra through *Levi b. Gershom and Isaac 
*Albalag, but especially Maimonides. He wrote unabashedly 
against the esoteric doctrine of the Guide of the Perplexed, as 
he understood it. Although he revered Maimonides for his 
talmudic writings, he considered his philosophy a thousand 
times more pernicious than Aristotle's, because it came from 
an adherent of the Torah. Unlike his contemporary Hasdai 
*Crescas, he does not seek to undermine philosophically the 
foundations of Maimonidean Aristotelianism, nor does he 
seek to provide an alternative philosophy: he argues almost 
exclusively from faith. According to Shem Tov’s explication, 
Maimonides taught that the soul is non-substantial; that there 
is neither divine reward for the righteous nor punishment for 
the wicked; that there will be no resurrection; that the only hu- 
man immortality is that of the intellect, achieved by philoso- 
phers alone; that there is no providence save that occasioned 
by intellectual conjunction with God; that the world is eter- 
nal and immutable, and there have been no miracles; that the 
commandments are merely means for the development of the 
intellect, and human excellence is attained only upon mastery 
of logic, mathematics, natural sciences, and metaphysics; and 
that the stories of the Torah were designed for the multitude, 
for were the truth publicized, it would annihilate all political 
order. Shem Tov was unsuccessful in winning many adher- 
ents to his fideism. His sons Joseph b. Shem Tov *Ibn Shem 
Tov and Isaac ben Shem Tov *Ibn Shem Tov and his grandson 
Shem Tov b. Joseph b. Shem Tov *Ibn Shem Tov adhered in- 
creasingly to Maimonides’ views. Moses ben Isaac *Alashkar 
(late 15"-early 16 centuries) wrote a vehement attack on the 
Sefer ha-Emunot, Hassagot (“Animadversions,’ Ferrara, 1556). 
These animadversions, however, are little more than citations 
of Maimonides’ exoteric pronouncements as supposed dis- 
proof of the existence of his esoteric doctrine. Because of his 
unmitigated, non-philosophic attack on Maimonidean phi- 
losophy, Shem Tov was often caricatured as a fanatical war- 
rior for faith against reason. Yet, his undeniable zeal does not 
invalidate either his analysis of Maimonideanism or his tes- 
timony that Maimonidean intellectualism facilitated Jewish 
apostasy in Spain. In the history of the *Kabbalah, Shem Tov 
is known for maintaining that Keter (“Crown”) is not one of 
the ten *Sefirot but above them, that consequently Hokhmah 
(“Wisdom”) is the first Sefirah, and that Daat (“Knowledge”) 
is a Sefirah. He is not considered, however, a creative contribu- 
tor to the Kabbalah, his views being essentially elaborations of 
those of Shem Tov ibn Gaon. Shem Tov also wrote a treatise 
on the Sefirot and a commentary on Avot, the sixth chapter 
of which was published (Y. Daitch, Perush Rabbenu Bahya al 
Massekhet Avot... u-Ferush Rabbenu Shem Tov ben Shem Tov 
al Perek Shishi, 1962). 
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KS, 8 (1931/32), 398-400; J. Guttmann, in: MGwy, 57 (1913), 177-95, 
326-36. 

[Warren Zev Harvey] 


IBN SHEM TOV, SHEM TOV BEN JOSEPH BEN SHEM 
TOV (15 century), Spanish rabbi, philosopher, and preacher. 
Shem Tov was the namesake of his grandfather, the militant 
anti-Maimonidean kabbalist (see Shem Tov *Ibn Shem Tov), 
and the son of the moderate Maimonidean Joseph ben Shem 
Tov *Ibn Shem Tov. He became a vigorous defender of Aris- 
totelian and Maimonidean philosophy. He wrote several He- 
brew works on philosophic subjects, including one on the 
distinction between matter and form, one on teleology, and 
commentaries on *Averroes’ intermediate commentaries on 
Aristotle's Physics and De Anima. Only two of his works have 
been printed, Derashot ha-Torah (“Homilies on the Torah’; 
Salonika, 1525) and a commentary on Maimonides’ Guide 
of the Perplexed, which is printed in most Hebrew editions 
of the Guide. As a preacher, Shem Tov, following Maimo- 
nides, taught that only the man of intellect is in the image of 
God. Perhaps influenced by his fideist grandfather, he also 
called for uncompromising loyalty to Torah and for sacrifice 
unto death for the Jewish people and its inheritance. In an age 
when many influential Jews chose baptism, he praised Moses 
who forfeited his status with Pharaoh and jeopardized his 
life by slaying the Egyptian taskmaster. It is for his commen- 
tary on the Guide that Shem Tov is generally known. Although 
not remarkable for its profundity or originality, it is a clear 
and extensive work which for centuries has been helpful to 
students of the Guide. Shem Tov extols the Guide: “He who 
knows this book and observes it meticulously is beloved above 
and pleasant below, and he is assured that he is a member 
of the world to come.” His devotion to Maimonides included 
a religious acceptance of Aristotelian science. In commenting 
on the Aristotelian propositions that Maimonides held neces- 
sary for the proof of God’s existence, unity, and incorporeal- 
ity, he roundly ridiculed Hasdai Crescas for arguing against 
them. However, like his uncle Isaac b. Shem Tov *Ibn Shem 
Tov, he was apparently too immersed in Aristotelianism 
even to recognize the force of Crescas’ revolutionary cri- 
tique. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.A. Wolfson, Crescas’ Critique of Aristotle 
(1929), index; J. Guttmann, in: MGwyJ, 57 (1913), 447-51. 


[Warren Zev Harvey] 


IBN SHOSHAN, family of nesi’im in *Toledo, especially 
prominent from the 12" century. However, even in the 11" cen- 
tury *Samuel ha-Nagid addressed one member of the family 
in a poem. Leaders of the Jewish community, the Ibn Shoshan 
family lived in the “upper quarter” of the northeastern part of 
the Jewish quarter of Toledo, near the mosque which became 
the Church of San Roman under Christian rule. In contempo- 
rary sources this spot was called the “plaza” of Abu Suleiman 
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David ibn Shoshan. The Ibn Shoshan family included schol- 
ars, kabbalists, poets, grammarians, philosophers, physicians, 
rabbis, and court ministers. Todros b. Judah ha-Levi *Abulafia 
praised the members of the family in his poems. After the ex- 
pulsion from Spain they emigrated to such places as Avignon, 
Tunis, Turkey (Magnesia, Constantinople, Salonika), and Erez 
Israel (Jerusalem and Safed). 

ABU OMAR JOSEPH (1135-1205) was called ha-nasi (“the 
prince”) and was treasurer (almoxarif) in the court of Al- 
fonso viit of Castile. In recognition of his services to the 
state, Joseph received an estate with privileges of immunity 
which gave to its bearers absolute control within its borders. 
He was very influential in domestic and foreign affairs of state 
and built a synagogue in Toledo. Judah *Al-Harizi, *Abraham 
b. Nathan of Lunel, and Meir ha-Levi *Abulafia praised him. 
One of his daughters married the last mentioned and another, 
Abraham Alfakhar. 

MEIR (13 century) was born in Toledo and became trea- 
surer to Alfonso x of Castile (1252-84) while still young. He re- 
ceived estates in Seville in 1253 and Jerez de la Frontera in 1266, 
when these cities were conquered from the Muslims. He also 
owned land in other places. In 1276 he went on a diplomatic 
mission to Morocco, perhaps in order to draw up a treaty. In 
Arabic documents he is called “vizier.” His personal enemies 
tried in vain to harm him. His friend and fellow townsman 
Todros b. Judah Abulafia lavishly praises Meir in his poems, 
not only for his political influence but also for his wisdom 
and talent in poetry. 

ABRAHAM, son-in-law of Don Meir, was tax collector in 
Toledo in the late 13 and early 14" centuries. In 1276 Abra- 
ham, Don Isaac de Melija, and a Christian merchant farmed 
the taxes on livestock in the entire kingdom of Castile and the 
fines payable by those who violated the privilege of the shep- 
herds’ guilds (Mesta). These agreements were canceled several 
months later. During the reign of Sancho tv (1284-95) Abra- 
ham worked with the administrator of financial affairs, Don 
Abraham al-Bargeloni. However, for the most part he served 
as treasurer (almoxarif) of the queen. In December 1286 the 
Cortes decided to restore to the crown all property and privi- 
leges that it had lost during the civil war and Abraham was ap- 
pointed as executor of this task, but was replaced by Abraham 
al-Bargeloni in June 1287. During the reign of Ferdinand rv 
(1295-1312) Abraham and his partners received authority for 
tax collection in Castile. In sources of the period several bib- 
lical comments and dicta are attributed to him, attesting that 
he devoted time to study and was considered by his contem- 
poraries as an outstanding scholar. 

JACOB BEN JOSEPH was a dayyan in Toledo in the early 
14" century. A tax suit against the community of Valladolid 
was brought before him and Abraham ibn Shoshan. He was 
one of the signatories of the Barcelona ban on secular studies 
in 1306, and is also mentioned in the dispute between *Asher 
b. Jehiel and Israel b. Joseph ha-Yisreeli regarding matters of 
inheritance. 
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SAMUEL BEN ZADOK (14" cent.) was a scholar and a 
liturgical poet. He wrote an abridgment of Jacob b. Asher’s 
Tur Orah Hayyim (Sefer Ez Hayyim, Ms. Paris 444) and the 
piyyut mi-khamokha for the Day of Atonement (begins with 
the words Shimeah ammi, “Hear, my People”; Davidson, Ozar, 
3 (1930), 489, no. 1762). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nahmanides, Responsa, passim; Freimann, 
in: JJLG, 12 (1918), 282; Brody, in: Ziyyonim, Kovez le-Zikhrono shel 
J.N. Simhoni (1929), 45-57; idem, in: YMHSI, 2 (1936), 5, 8, 25, 363 
Baer, Urkunden, index s.v. aben Xuxen; Baer, Spain, index; idem, in: 
Todros b. Judah Abulafia, Gan ha-Meshalim ve-ha-Hidot, ed. by D. 
Yellin, 2 (1936), xliii; Teicher, in: Essays and Studies presented to S.A. 
Cook (1950), 83-94; Cantera-Millas, Inscripciones, index s.v. Sosan 
and Susan; FE. Gonzalez, El Reino de Castilla en la época de Alfonso viii 


(1960), 249f.; Ashtor, Korot, 2 (19662), 140f. 
[Zvi Avneri] 


IBN SHOSHAN, DAVID (late 16" century), scholar and 
talmudist of Salonika, descended from a family expelled 
from Spain. David *Conforte states in his Kore ha-Dorot that 
David was blind and very wealthy and praises him as a rabbi 
of comprehensive wisdom, learned also in astronomy, phi- 
losophy, and geometry. He was known not only for his great 
talmudic erudition but also for his considerable knowledge 
of Muslim religious books, and Muslim scholars and judges 
studied books of their religion with him. He later moved from 
Salonika to Constantinople, where he died. He is mentioned 
in the responsa of contemporary scholars, *Solomon b. Abra- 
ham ha-Kohen (Maharshakh), Samuel b. Moses de *Medina 
(Rashdam), and *Elijah b. Hayyim (Ranah). He is to be dis- 
tinguished from another David ibn Shoshan who lived in 
Jerusalem at the beginning of the 16" century. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore, 336, 399, 409, 459; Rosanes, 
Togarmah, 2 (1938), 32; Frumkin-Rivlin, 1 (1929), 80 n. 2. 


[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


IBN SHUAIB, JOEL (15" century), rabbi and preacher in 
Spain. Ibn Shuaib lived in the region of Navarre, and he was in 
Tudela in 1485, and, apparently, in Saragossa shortly before the 
expulsion in 1492. He was considered an important preacher in 
his time, and his extant works revealed both an extensive rab- 
binic knowledge and broad general culture. Some of his works 
were published, but a number are known only from their men- 
tion in the other works. His weekly Sabbath sermons, Olat 
Shabbat, were published in Venice in 1577. Of his commentary 
to the Bible only that to a few books is known: Doresh Tov on 
the Pentateuch; on Isaiah; Ein Mishpat on Job; and Nora Te- 
hillot (Salonika, 1569) on Psalms. Of his commentary to the 
five *scrolls, only that on Lamentations (Salonika, 1521) has 
been published. The commentary to the Song of Songs, frag- 
ments of which were published with Abraham Tamakh’s com- 
mentary to the Song of Songs (Sabionetta, 1558-59), has been 
wrongly ascribed to him. Its author was another member of 
the family, Joshua *Ibn Shuaib. Joel ibn Shuaib also compiled 
a commentary to Avot called Sekhel Tov. Those works, espe- 
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cially his Nora Tehillot, reveal his opposition to the Spanish 
Marranos whom he regarded as apostates. His sharp criticism 
of the Marranos apparently resulted in bringing many of them 
to return openly to the Jewish faith. His work also gives an in- 
teresting description of the organization of sacred societies for 
communal needs in the community of Saragossa. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat Bod, 1400f.; H.H. Ben- 
Sasson, in: Zion, 26 (1961), 26, 38, 50f., 57, 59, 62; idem, in: Sefer Yovel 
le-Y. Baer (1960), 216; Baer, Spain, 2 (1966), 507; B. Netanyahu. The 
Marranos of Spain (1966), 172-5; S. Abramson, introd. to: Derashot 
al ha-Torah le-R. Yehoshua ibn Shuaib (1969), 41-43 (facsimile of the 


Cracow 1573 ed.). 
[Abraham David] 


IBN SHUAIB, JOSHUA (first half of 14 century), Span- 
ish scholar. Few biographical details are known of him. He 
was a pupil of Solomon b. Abraham *Adret (the Rashba), 
whose statements and customs he frequently cites. He lived 
and was active in Navarra, where *Menahem b. Aaron ibn 
Zerah was his pupil (1328); according to some scholars he re- 
sided in Tudela. Ibn Shuaib’s fame rests upon his book, De- 
rashot..., containing sermons on the Pentateuch - a collection 
of the weekly sermons which he delivered in the local syna- 
gogue. The first edition appeared in Constantinople in 1523; 
the second in Cracow in 1573 (both editions are very rare, but 
a photostatic copy of the Cracow edition was published in 
Jerusalem, 1969). The book is replete with halakhah, Jewish 
thought, *Kabbalah, and musar and its many epigrams give 
it a special charm. Ibn Shuaib reveals a complete mastery of 
the works of Ibn Gabirol, Judah Halevi, Abraham Ibn Ezra, 
*Maimonides, and Bahya ibn Paquda, and many of the hal- 
akhic works from the geonic period to his own day. He was 
unusually well-versed in the Kabbalah, and his interest in it 
is pronounced in this work. He quotes from the Sefer Yezirah, 
Sefer ha-Bahir, and the Zohar, from the kabbalist *Ezra b. Sol- 
omon of Gerona, and also from kabbalistic passages in the 
Bible commentary of *Nahmanides. He regarded Nahmanides’ 
work as the ideal combination of philosophy and Kabbalah, 
both of which had a special attraction for him. As a result he 
frequently quotes Nahmanides, sometimes anonymously. In 
addition he makes extensive use of the two Talmuds and the 
aggadic Midrashim and extensively and frequently quotes 
the prevailing customs of Catalonia and France. He delivered 
his sermons, at least in part, before 1310, as is evident from 
his mention of Adret as a living contemporary. His chief aim 
in the sermons was to urge the observance of precepts which 
were disregarded or neglected, and he also frequently stressed 
the importance of the synagogue, the need to have recourse 
to Jewish courts of law, and the like. Ibn Shuaib also wrote a 
commentary on kabbalistic passages in Nahmanides’ com- 
mentary, and some scholars think that the commentary pub- 
lished in the name of Meir ibn *Sahula (Be’ur Perush ha-Ram- 
ban al ha-Torah) is basically that of Ibn Shuaib adapted by Ibn 
Sahula. It is known that other pupils of Solomon b. Abraham 
Adret similarly applied themselves to commenting on these 
passages of Nahmanides and they criticized Ibn Shuaib’s com- 
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mentary, accusing him of distortion and misunderstanding the 
true meaning of the passages. Both editions of the sermons 
are full of printers’ errors and rare but they have been in the 
possession of scholars down to the present day. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Scholem, in: Ks, 6 (1929/30), 109-18; 
idem, in: Tarbiz, 24 (1954/55), 294f.; A. Freimann, in: Annuario di 
Studi Ebraici, 1 (1934), 149-52; Loewinger, in: Sefunot, 7 (1963), 11; S. 
Abramson, introd. to facsimile edition of Derashot al ha-Torah le-R. 


Yehoshua ibn Shua’ib (1969). 
[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


IBN SHUWAYK, ISAAC (Ar. Alm al-Fath) BEN ISRAEL 
(before 1167-1247), gaon and Hebrew poet. Isaac ibn Shu- 
wayk flourished in Baghdad, and was a friend of *Eleazar b. 
Jacob ha-Bavli, who corresponded with him and composed 
a long elegy on his death. Abraham b. Moses b. Maimon also 
addressed a letter to Isaac. Judah ‘al-Harizi, who made his 
acquaintance during his stay in Baghdad (c. 1220), spoke dis- 
approvingly of Isaac’s poetry (Tahkemoni, gate 18), an opin- 
ion which is not justified: “Now the pick of their poets was 
the academy head Isaac bar Israel, few of whose poems were 
whole and hale; most, pinched and pale, showed weal and 
wale. He penned a book of maqamat cold and remote, filled 
with songs and letters were best unwrote, that tax the eye and 
tight the throat. There folly rested, nested, and sickly themes 
egested, all maggot-infested. Silence had suited Isaac better: he 
penned neither song nor letter, but worms and fetor.” (tr. D.S. 
Segal, 188) He states that Isaac was the author of a maqama 
collection, which has not been preserved. Six of his piyyutim 
are known today. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Landshuth, Ammudei, 122; Zunz, Lit Poesie, 
204, cf. 504; J. Schirmann, Die hebraeische Uebersetzung der Maqa- 
men des Hariri (1930), 116f.; Fischel, in: MGwyJ, 79 (1935), 308-10; A. 
Ben-Jacob, in: Zion, 15 (1950), 56-58; Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 4193 
S. Poznanski, Babylonische Geonim... (1914), 42-46, 61, 68, 75ff.; A. 
Neubauer, in: Israelietische Letterbode, 3 (1878), 51. 


[Jefim (Hayyim) Schirmann / Angel Sdenz-Badillos (2"4 ed.)] 


IBN VERGA, JOSEPH (d.c. 1559), Turkish scholar. After es- 
caping to Lisbon with his father, Solomon *Ibn Verga during 
the expulsion of the Jews from *Spain, Ibn Verga emigrated 
to Turkey. Settling first in Constantinople, he later moved 
to Adrianople, where he was rabbi and dayyan. In about 
1550 he published here his father’s Shevet Yehudah, together 
with supplementary material. Ibn Verga translated some of 
the supplementary material from Latin but some of it he heard 
from Moses *Hamon and from Abraham ibn Arama (other- 
wise unknown). In addition, he described the persecution 
of the Jews in Christian countries, and reproduced Isaac 
*Abrabanel’s account of the expulsion of the Jews from Cas- 
tile, at the beginning of his commentary on the book of Kings. 
He also incorporated accounts of blood libels in Cairo and 
*Amasia (Turkey), and a valuable 13-century chronicle 
which he found in the library of Yom Tov Sanzolo. Joseph 
also wrote Sheerit Yosef (Adrianople, 1554) on talmudic prin- 
ciples. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rosanes, Togarmah, 2 (1938), 71-73; M.D. 
Gaon, Yehudei ha-Mizrah be-Erez Yisrael, 2 (1937), 226; S. ibn Verga, 
Shevet Yehudah, ed. by A. Shochat (1947), index. 


[Simon Marcus] 


IBN VERGA, SOLOMON (second half of 15""—first quarter 
of 16" century), Spanish-Jewish historiographer. In addition to 
his extensive rabbinical and philosophical learning, Ibn Verga 
had a wide knowledge of the non-Jewish literature of his time, 
and while in Spain also devoted himself to community affairs. 
After the conquest of Malaga in 1487 by Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, Ibn Verga was sent by the Spanish communities to raise 
funds for ransoming the Jews taken captive there, and also re- 
ceived official authorization to proceed with this undertaking. 
On the expulsion of the Jews from Spain in 1492, Ibn Verga 
settled in Lisbon, Portugal. From 1497, when a large number of 
the Jews in Portugal were forcibly baptized, he was compelled 
to live as a Converso but apparently was one of those “who did 
not come under the waters” (Resp. Radbaz no. 1137). When in 
1506 the Conversos were permitted to leave Portugal, he went 
on to Italy, evidently staying some time in Rome. 

During the 1520s, Ibn Verga wrote his Shevet Yehudah, 
a compilation of accounts of the persecutions undergone by 
the Jews from the destruction of the Second Temple until his 
own day. At times, the author intersperses the historical ac- 
count with disputations and deliberations, of which some are 
authentic and others imaginary. By means of these, he tried 
to clarify the problem of the hatred against the Jews, to ex- 
amine their special destiny, to offer answers to the claims of 
their enemies, to rebuke his people for their social and moral 
faults, and to voice his objection against certain philosophical 
opinions. After concluding with a description of the misfor- 
tunes which had overtaken his people in his time, Ibn Verga 
devoted a lengthy chapter to a description of the Temple and 
the service for Passover and the Day of Atonement. He had 
intended to complete his work at this point, but then added 
further chapters. His son Joseph *Ibn Verga, who took care of 
its publication, also introduced supplements. The work was 
first published in 1554, perhaps in Adrianople. 

The name of the work, Shevet Yehudah, may be explained 
in several ways. Shevet may either mean a “staff” or is the 
term applied to one of the twelve tribes of Israel. Yehudah 
can equally be explained as indicating Spanish Jewry, which 
claimed its origin from the tribe of Judah, or R. Judah ibn 
Verga, a relative or the uncle of the author, in whose work 
Solomon found some of the “persecutions and decrees” which 
he sought to commemorate in his own work. 

The author drew his historical material from *Josippon, 
the Sefer ha-Kabbalah of Abraham *Ibn Daud, from the nar- 
rative of *Nathan ha-Bavli, and from *Maimonides’ letters 
including Iggeret Teiman. He also utilized a brief Hebrew 
chronicle dealing with the general expulsions and religious 
persecutions, probably that of Profiat *Duran, which was 
widely known in various versions, and consulted the writ- 
ings of Isaac *Abrabanel. In addition to all these, he gathered 
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information from sources now unknown; some may be of 
his own creation. For his own period, he mentions some of 
the events which he heard of or witnessed and for which he 
is sometimes the only source. 

The work has special importance in the annals of Jew- 
ish historical thought. The thoughts and reflections which the 
author interweaves in his imaginary discussions, that is in the 
literary and not the historical section of the work, reflect his 
dissatisfaction with the traditional outlook and opinions of the 
Middle Ages. He treats the galut in general and the problem 
of expulsion as natural phenomena subject to the laws of cau- 
sation, is dissatisfied with traditional answers concerning the 
relationship between Israel and the Creator and the Will which 
determines history, and does not willingly accept suffering, 
refusing to consider it exclusively as a sign of the Jews’ supe- 
riority. He offers the opinion that hatred of the Jews is simply 
a popular inheritance, due principally to religious fanaticism 
and the jealousy of the populace, both of which stem from 
lack of education. His conclusion, partly explicit and partly 
implied, is that the Jews should remove the causes of jeal- 
ousy and fanaticism by modest and humble behavior toward 
their non-Jewish neighbors, and try to break down some of 
the barriers separating them by preaching religious tolerance 
and similar efforts. But the author realizes in advance that all 
his remedies and opinions are of no avail: “It is in the nature 
of Creation that the evil exist beside the good” The root of 
all this evil is in the exile itself. However, his faith has lost its 
naiveté. He does not believe that Redemption is near at hand 
and derides the “messiahs,” without suggesting an alternative 
Redemption. All he is finally left with is hope for the mercy of 
Heaven. The loss of simple faith leads him to seek the natural 
causes of the original downfall, i.e., the beginning of exile with 
the destruction of the Second Temple. The conclusion is that 
with respect to the Second Temple, faith was a negative factor. 
This postulate concerning the negative role of faith was an in- 
novation of contemporary Italian political thinkers. 

In the style of the humanists who scorned theological 
tradition and the learning of the schoolmen, Ibn Verga also 
derides, either openly or covertly, the philosophical opinions 
of the scholars of his own people. He parodies the philosophy 
of *Judah Halevi and treats the teachings of Maimonides in a 
fashion not far removed from mockery. Ibn Verga challenges 
medieval allegorical exegesis and natural science, as if intend- 
ing to demolish the whole medieval spiritual edifice. He also 
sometimes attacks the Talmud and is thus a forerunner of the 
anti-talmudic movement which erupted about a century later 
among the Conversos. 

Ibn Verga’s critical and empirical approach to the phe- 
nomena of history makes him a herald of a new era in Jewish 
history. Nevertheless there is definite evidence that the author 
remained a loyal Jew. He thus expresses his sympathy for Jew- 
ish martyrs; when mentioning the persecutions which over- 
took German Jewry, he concludes: “They nevertheless stood 
firm for the sanctity of God and His Torah and did not aban- 
don their honor,’ which might imply a silent criticism of Span- 
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ish Jewry which did not reach such a standard. His sympathy 
also goes out to those Conversos who endanger their lives in 
observing the Torah and its precepts. He is proud of the fact 
“that they have a heart sufficiently courageous to accept death 
by burning without changing their religion” 

Shevet Yehudah is one of the outstanding achievements 
of the Hebrew literature of the Renaissance. Some of its imagi- 
nary dialogues show exceptional literary gifts; the narrative 
is interspersed with ideological argumentation by means of 
dialogue, a device apparently forced upon Ibn Verga because 
he did not dare openly express some of his radical ideas. He 
therefore invented situations occurring in the court of a Chris- 
tian where the majority of the debaters were Christians, at- 
tributing to them statements on Judaism which he could not 
put into the mouth of a Jew. However, the work was written 
in Hebrew and was clearly intended to promote internal re- 
forms; indeed it was highly esteemed by Jews and many read 
it. The text was published by M. Wiener (1855) and by A. Sho- 
chat (1947). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, index s.v. Solomon ibn Verga; 
idem, Galut (1947), 77-82; idem, in: Tarbiz, 6 (1935), 152-79; idem, 
Untersuchungen ueber Quellen und Komposition des Schebet Jehuda 
(1923); Neuman, in: L. Ginzberg Jubilee Volume (1945), 253-73; Horev, 
in: KS, 24 (1947/48), 173-8; B. Netanyahu, Don Isaac Abravanel (Eng., 


1953), 266, 271. 
[Azriel Shochat] 


IBN WAQAR, family living in Castile, Spain, in the 13" and 
14" centuries. Its most renowned members were ISAAC and 
ABRAHAM, physicians in the service of King Sancho Iv of 
Castile (1284-95). They acted as stewards of the palace, and 
with the regent, Don Juan Manuel, witnessed the king’s testa- 
ment in the presence of a cleric. Isaac also served the king as 
alfaquim (secretary). After the town of Elche had been cap- 
tured from the Muslims, he received estates there and acted 
as intermediary between the courts of Aragon and Castile on 
administrative matters concerning the town. In his old age, the 
infante advised his son to continue to employ a physician from 
the family of Don Isaac as he had never found such another 
trustworthy man or skillful physician. Isaac and Abraham 
were loyal friends of Todros b. Judah ha-Levi *Abulafia, the 
author of Gan ha-Meshalim ve-ha-Hidot. Another member of 
the family, JosEPH, translated into Hebrew al-Tasif, the work 
of the physician al-Zahrawi. Isaac’s son JUDAH also served as 
physician to the regent Don Juan Manuel. Empowered by the 
regent and after consulting “Asher b. Jehiel, he introduced the 
hearing of criminal cases by Jewish courts. On several occa- 
sions he meted out severe corporal punishment (1320). This 
was done with the intention of raising the dignity of Jewish 
law, since among Christians such punishment was customary 
and Judah feared that respect for Jewish law would suffer if 
similar methods were not adopted by Jewish courts. 
SAMUEL Of Toledo was a physician, astronomer, and 
director of the mint in the service of Alfonso x1 of Castile 
(1312-50). He obtained the concession to the royal mint, which 
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previously had been held by trusted members of the Estates, 
in 1330. The Christian public accused Samuel of having in- 
flated prices by issuing debased coinage, and claimed that 
he and his colleagues had purchased all the merchandise in 
the kingdom at a high price and exported it abroad in order 
to acquire silver for minting. It was also alleged that Samuel 
had sought to lease all the revenues of the southern frontier 
region (the “Frontera”) but that Don Joseph de *Ecija had of- 
fered the king a higher sum. In order to injure his rival, Sam- 
uel advised the king to prohibit all exports by Muslims to the 
kingdom of Granada. As a result the customs revenues from 
the region diminished. The restriction infringed the commer- 
cial agreement between Granada and Castile and, according 
to a Christian source, was the origin of the war between the 
two countries. The sultan of Morocco hastened to the aid of 
Granada and besieged Gibraltar. In 1332 he invaded the Span- 
ish mainland. Nevertheless Samuel retained his position and 
it was only in 1336 that he and Joseph de Ecija fell from royal 
favor. They were imprisoned and delivered to Gonzalo Mar- 
tinez de Oviedo, who was elevated to their positions. On his 
orders, both were tortured to death in prison. Samuel's re- 
mains were not given up for burial for a whole year. Accord- 
ing to Steinschneider, Samuel may be the author of “Royal 
Castilian Medicine by Practical Methods” in Arabic. He is 
possibly also the “Jewish physician of the king and the great 
astrologer” who attended the queen and saved her life when 
she gave birth to Don Pedro (1333). Joseph ben Abraham *Ibn 
Wagar (14 century) was a kabbalist. 

JOSEPH, physician to Henry 11 of Castile (1369-79), trav- 
eled to Granada on a diplomatic mission. He wrote an epi- 
tome of the history of the Spanish kings and gave it to a Mus- 
lim scholar of Granadan origin to assist him in his work on 
Spanish history. JOSEPH BEN ISAAC BEN MOSES prepared as- 
tronomical charts in Arabic for determining the geographical 
extent of Toledo (1357-58), which he himself translated into 
Hebrew (1395-96; Ms. Munich 230). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, index, s.v. first names; Sefarad, 
index to vols. 1-15 (1957); Graetz, Gesch, 7 (1900), 288ff.; Scholem, 


in: KS, 20 (1944), 153ff. 
[Zvi Avneri] 


IBN WAQAR, JOSEPH BEN ABRAHAM (14" century), 
Spanish philosopher and kabbalist. Ibn Waqar, a member of a 
distinguished family, lived in Toledo. He expounded his kab- 
balistic ideas in a poem titled Shir ha-Yihud, which he himself 
annotated. His chief work is the Arabic treatise Al-maqala al- 
jamia bayn al-falsafa wa-al-shari‘a (“The Treatise of Recon- 
ciliation between Philosophy and the Revealed Law”), extant 
only in manuscript (Vatican Ms. 203), in which he attempts 
to reconcile philosophy and astrology with the revealed law, 
or more exactly, with the religious tenets of Judaism which he 
identifies completely with the Kabbalah. The purpose of this 
reconciliation is not to make the Kabbalah conform to rational 
principles, but, as the author says, “to make it triumphant.” Ibn 
Wagar endeavored to prove that Jewish theosophy, which in- 
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troduced a series of intermediary entities, the Sefirot, between 
the unknown God and the intelligible world of the philoso- 
phers, could be, if not rationally validated, at least linked to 
the philosophical concept of an intermediary being between 
the first cause and the prime mover, a notion postulated by 
Abu Hamid al-*Ghazali in one of his esoteric treatises. Ibn 
Wagar believed that he could, by mere dialectic, establish a 
fundamental agreement between astrology, philosophy, and 
Kabbalah, each of which is, in its own way, attuned to the har- 
mony of the universe. Astrology provides sound information 
concerning events in the sublunar world; philosophy is valid 
in its teachings concerning the structure of the world inter- 
mediary between the separate intelligences and the celestial 
bodies; the Kabbalah is authoritative as a symbolic expression 
of the knowledge that is available to man concerning the di- 
vine world. Ibn Waqar’s philosophical sources were chiefly 
*Maimonides, *Averroes (whose rules for allegorical exegesis, 
tawil, he adopted), and to a lesser extent *Moses ben Joseph 
ha-Levi, al-*Farabi, *Avicenna, al-Ghazali, and Ibn Tufayl; *Ar- 
istotle was known to him only through Averroes. In astrology 
he drew on works ascribed in his day to Ptolemy. Although Ibn 
Wagar’s exposition of the Kabbalah is unmistakably adapted 
to suit the taste of the philosophers, he derived its essential 
features from the writings of *Isaac b. Jacob ha-Kohen and 
*Jacob b. Jacob ha-Kohen. Ibn Wagar was very circumspect, 
however, in dealing with demonology and metempsychosis 
(*gilgul). He also used the Sefer *Yezirah, the Sefer ha-*Bahir, 
the writings of the Gerona school, and the responsum falsely 
ascribed to *Hai Gaon, but he distrusted the *Zohar, citing 
it only once. The synthesis attempted by Ibn Waqar was not 
very successful, and subsequent references to his work are 
rare. Samuel *Ibn Motot, who refers to Ibn Waqar as the au- 
thor of a work on the reconciliation of philosophy and Kab- 
balah, titled Maamar ha-Kovez, or Ha-Kolel (the Hebrew for 
Al-magala al-jami‘a bayn al-falsafa wa-al-shari‘a), was the 
only one in the following generation to make any extensive, 
though often injudicious, use of him. However, that part of the 
treatise containing an exposition of the Kabbalah and a lexi- 
con of kabbalistic symbols was more widely read, as is evident 
from the fact that many copies of its Hebrew translation are 
extant (Vatican, Ms. Heb. 384; Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, 
cod. héb. 793; Bodleian Library, Ms. Laud. 119). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Steinschneider, Gesammelte Schriften, 
1 (1925), 171-80; Steinschneider, Uebersetzungen, 921-2; Steinsch- 
neider, Arab Lit, 168; G. Scholem, in: Ks, 20 (1943), 153-62; A.M. 
Habermann, Shirei ha-Yihud ve-ha-Kavod (1948), 99-122, 191-2; G. 
Vajda, Recherches sur la philosophie et la Kabbale dans la pensée juive 
du moyen dge (1962), 115-297, 385-91; idem, in: Ozar Yehudei Sefarad, 
5 (1962), 17-20; G. Sed-Rina, ibid., 9 (1966), 11-23. 
[Georges Vajda] 


IBN YAHYA, DAVID BEN JOSEPH (1465-1543), rabbi, 
grammarian, and philosopher, born in Lisbon. His father Jo- 
SEPH B. DAVID (1425-1498), was one of the leaders of Portu- 
guese Jewry, and an advisor to the kings of Portugal. When 
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his father learned of the intention of the king of Portugal to 
enforce baptism on the Jews, he fled with his sons to Italy. 
David's teacher was his cousin, David b. Solomon *Ibn Yahya. 
After spending some time in various Italian towns (Pisa, Flor- 
ence, Ferrara, Ravenna, Imola, Rome) David became rabbi of 
Naples in 1525. There exists an interesting responsum which 
he addressed to the Jewish community of Naples in 1538 
claiming the arrears of his salary, which had not been paid 
for many years. He also put his case before Meir *Katzenel- 
lenbogen of Padua who in his reply (Responsa, no. 40) ad- 
dressed R. David in terms of great esteem. After the expulsion 
of the Jews from Naples in 1540, he returned to Imola. David 
wrote various works on grammar and philosophy as well as 
poems. Some letters and poems have been preserved, e.g., 
the kinah Aorer Yegonim on the expulsion of the Jews from 
Portugal. He abridged his cousin’s Leshon Limmudim (Rome, 
1540). David’s son Joseph ben David *Ibn Yahya in his Torah 
Or describes a heroic act of his mother who, when six months 
pregnant with him, was prepared to sacrifice her life in order 
to escape an assault. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Davidson, Ozar, 1 (1924), 318, no. 7004; Marx, 


in: HUCA, 1 (1924), 605-24. 
[Hirsch Jacob Zimmels] 


IBN YAHYA, DAVID BEN SOLOMON (c. 1440-1524), 
grammarian and Bible commentator of *Portugal and *Turkey. 
In 1477 Ibn Yahya was appointed rabbi in his native Lisbon, 
where he delivered sermons on Sabbaths and festivals. As a 
result of his efforts on behalf of the Spanish exiles who went 
to Portugal, he was denounced before the Portuguese king but 
succeeded in escaping with his family to Naples. Shortly after, 
Naples was conquered by the French, who deprived Ibn Yahya 
of all his possessions and put him and his family on board a 
boat to Corfu. After much hardship he arrived in Constanti- 
nople where he devoted his time to study and where he was 
held in great esteem by local scholars. He provoked a con- 
troversy when he ventured to question a decision of Elijah 
*Mizrahi, chief rabbi of Turkey. Mizrahi, in his reply, referred 
to him “as the aged and pious scholar” and emphasized that 
he had taken upon himself to reply “because I acknowledge 
that his motives are honorable” (Responsa (1938), 89-102). 
Ibn Yahya wrote biblical commentaries and works on gram- 
mar and halakhah, as well as a commentary on Maimonides’ 
Guide of the Perplexed. The following have been printed: Hil- 
khot Terefot ha-Sirkhah (Constantinople, 1519); Leshon Lim- 
mudim (ibid., 1506), a Hebrew grammar; Kav ve-Naki (Lisbon, 
1492), on Proverbs; Shekel ha-Kodesh (Constantinople, 1506), 
on poetry, written for his relative and pupil David b. Joseph 
*Ibn Yahya (a Latin translation of the last two sections was 
published in Paris, 1562); Tehillah le-David (Constantinople, 
1525), on the principles of Judaism, completed by his son Jacob 
*Tam Ibn Yahya. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or, no. 780; Rosanes, Togarmah, 


1 (1930°), 89-90. 
[Ephraim Kupfer] 
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IBN YAHYA, GEDALIAH BEN DAVID (1436-1487), physi- 
cian and philosopher. Born in Lisbon, he left Portugal with the 
intention of settling in Erez Israel, but on the way stopped in 
Constantinople, where he became head of a yeshivah. His at- 
tempt to accede to the Karaite request to be accepted into the 
fold of rabbinic Judaism was thwarted by the opposition of the 
other rabbis. He subsequently set out for Erez Israel, but died 
on the way, and was buried in Safed. He wrote several books, 
one of which, Sheva Einayim, was published (Constantinople, 
n.d., and Venice n.d.). It is so called (“Seven Eyes,” cf. Zech. 
3:9) because it deals with seven motives which the author re- 
gards as cardinal to Judaism. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gedaliah ibn Yahya, Shalshelet ha-Kabbalah 
(Warsaw, 1877), 85; Rosaries, Togarmah, 1 (19307), 47; E. Carmoly, 
Divrei ha-Yamim li-Venei Yahya (1850), 16-17. 

[Hirsch Jacob Zimmels] 


IBN YAHYA (or Ibn Yihyah), GEDALIAH BEN JOSEPH 
(1526-1587), historiographer and talmudist in Italy. Born in 
Imola, Gedaliah lived most of his life in the papal cities in It- 
aly. He studied at several yeshivot including these of R. Jacob 
Finzi and of R. Ovadia Sforno and was ordained as rabbi and 
dayyan. When Pius v expelled all the Jews from his domains 
in 1569, Gedaliah, who lost much of his possessions, wandered 
for some time from city to city in Italy. In 1575, after living in 
Ferrara for a few years he settled in Alessandria in Piedmont 
(northern Italy) and in 1579 became the local rabbi. 

Of Gedaliah’s more than 20 books only three, includ- 
ing Shalshelet ha-Kabbalah, a very significant work, is extant. 
From a list of his other writings which he appended to this 
work, it seems that Gedaliah was master of rabbinic literature 
and was also interested in magic and history. The list men- 
tions a commentary on the tractate Avot, a collection of 180 
sermons, a book on dreams and their interpretations, a homi- 
letical exegesis on the Torah, ethical writings, and numerous 
other works. Shalshelet ha-Kabbalah (“The Chain of Tradi- 
tion,” Venice, 1587, and many subsequent editions) became 
one of the most famous Hebrew chronicles, and was used by 
later Hebrew historiographers, just as Gedaliah himself made 
use of several earlier Hebrew historiographical works, nota- 
bly the Sefer ha-Kabbalah by Abraham *Ibn Daud. The book 
became popular because of the many stories included in it, 
but Joseph Solomon Rofe of Kandia (YaSHaR) criticized it as 
“a chain of lies.” 

Shalshelet ha-Kabbalah has three parts. The first is a short 
history of the Jewish people from the Creation to the time of 
the author. Gedaliah generally lists historical facts but always 
tries to include as many stories as possible. He retells the bib- 
lical history, with the addition of many non-biblical stories, 
mostly midrashic, but some from medieval works, such as 
*Sefer ha-Yashar and *Josippon. The history of talmudic and 
geonic times is based upon the chronicle by R. *Sherira Gaon 
and Sefer ha- Kabbalah. While most of the information about 
medieval sages and scholars is taken from other Hebrew his- 
toriographers, some biographical and bibliographical notes 
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are included which are not known from any other source. In 
this work, Gedaliah also made extensive use of hagiographical 
stories which he either read or which he heard (e.g., the cycle 
of stories about Nahmanides). Historically, the greatest impor- 
tance of this work lies in the many biographical and biblio- 
graphical facts it contains about scholars whom he knew per- 
sonally, or contemporaries or other scholars whom he heard 
about first-hand. Shalshelet ha-Kabbalah thus constitutes one 
of the main sources for Renaissance Jewish history, especially 
in Italy. The second part of the work consists of a collection of 
short scientific tractates unconnected with the historical ori- 
entation of the book as a whole. Among the subjects of these 
tractates are magic, angels, heaven and hell, ghosts, medicine, 
heavenly spheres, coins and measurements, the formation of 
the embryo, and the making of paper. In most of these dis- 
courses, Gedaliah also includes stories of his own personal 
experience in the various fields. From this it seems that he 
was a typical Renaissance scholar, who considered all fields 
of knowledge as his own concern both in his life and in his 
writings. The third part of the work is again a chronicle, from 
the Creation to the 16" century, with the emphasis, however, 
on the history of the other nations: Greeks, Romans, Arabs, 
and medieval empires and popes. Although in the main the 
material in this section is more mythological and legendary 
in nature than historical, it is, nevertheless, one of the earliest 
Hebrew works in the field of world history. Jewish history es- 
tablishes the chronological framework of this section, events 
within the Jewish world being correlated with those outside 
it. The vivid and interesting stories in this part undoubtedly 
contributed to the popularity of Shalshelet ha-Kabbalah. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar, 590; Michael, Or, 303; A. 
Marx, in: HUCA, 1 (1906), 605-9; Neubauer, in: Israelietische Letter- 
bode, 10 (1886), 139; M.A. Shulvass (Szulwas), Hayyei ha-Yehudim be- 
Italyah bi-Tekufat ha-Renaissance (1955), passim; E. Carmoly, Divrei 
ha-Yamim li-Venei Yahya (1850); Waxman, Literature, 2 (1960), 476-9. 
A. David, “Mifalo ha-Historiografi shel Gedaliah ibn Yahya Baal 


Shalshelet Ha-Kabbalah” (diss., 1976). 
[Joseph Dan] 


IBN YAHYA, GEDALIAH BEN TAM (16" century), physi- 
cian and patron of learning in *Salonika. Ibn Yahya was said 
to have introduced new remedies into medical practice. He 
was friendly with *Amatus Lusitanus, who dedicated to him 
his seventh Centuria Curationum (“Hundred Medical Cases”). 
During a plague in 1548, he translated writings of the scholastic 
philosopher, Albertus Magnus, from Latin into Hebrew. His 
Spanish translation of the Dialoghi di Amore of Judah *Abraba- 
nel (Venice, 1568) was dedicated to Philip 11 of Spain. He and 
his friend Aaron *Afia exemplify the high standard of general 
culture among descendants of the Spanish exiles of 1492. 


[Cecil Roth] 


IBN YAHYA, JOSEPH BEN DAVID (1494-1534), exegete 
and philosopher. Ibn Yahya was born in Florence, “Italy, his 
parents having fled to that country from *Portugal. The family 
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finally settled in the city of Imola. He studied in the yeshivah 
of R. Judah *Mintz in Padua. Of his works only two have been 
preserved: (1) Perush Hamesh Megillot u-Ketuvim (Bologna, 
1538); and (2) Torah Or, on eschatology (Bologna, 1538), the 
introduction to which contains interesting autobiographical 
details. Two other works, Derekh Hayyim, commentary on 
talmudical sayings, and Ner Mizvah on the commandments, 
which, according to Benjacob, were parts of his Torah Or, were 
accidentally consigned to the flames at the burning of the Tal- 
mud in Padua in 1554. Joseph had three sons, one of whom 
was Gedaliah ben Joseph *Ibn Yahya, the author of Shalshelet 
ha-Kabbalah. His request to his sons that he be buried in Erez 
Israel was fulfilled ten years after his death, Joseph *Caro ar- 
ranging for his burial in Safed. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar, 116, no. 415; 404, no. 314; 465, 
no. 290; 644, no. 444; Graetz, Gesch, 9 (1891), 199. 


[Hirsch Jacob Zimmels] 


IBN YASHUSH, ISAAC ABU IBRAHIM (also known by 
his Arab name, Aba Ibrahim ibn Kastar; d. 1056), Hebrew 
grammarian and Bible commentator. Born in Toledo, he was 
court physician of the ruler of Denia (a maritime power on 
the eastern coast of the Iberian peninsula) Mujahid al-‘Amiri 
and of his son Iqbal al-Dawla. The author of the “history of 
Arabian physicians,’ Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, praises Ibn Yashush 
as a person of sharp mind and gentle manners who was well 
versed in grammar, philosophy, Bible, and Jewish law. The best 
known of his works is his book on accidence (i.e., on the in- 
flections of verbs) called in Hebrew Sefer ha-Zerufim, which 
some scholars identify with the manuscript Kitab al-Tasarif 
extant in the Oxford and Leningrad libraries. Fragments of 
this work were published by Derenbourg (Opuscules et Trai- 
tés dAbout Walid Merwan ibn Djanah (1880), p. xx) and by 
Kokowzoff (Historii yevreyskoy filologii 2 (1916), 117ff., 131ff., 
174, 176ff.). Ibn Yashush was regarded as one of the greatest 
Hebrew grammarians by medieval Hebrew scholars such as 
Moses *Ibn Ezra who, in his introduction to Moznayim, lists 
him among the sages of the holy tongue. Ibn Yashush wrote 
a Bible commentary named Yizhaki in which the method of 
investigation comes very close to that of modern Bible criti- 
cism. He was sharply criticized for his bold approach and 
many scholars believe that Abraham ibn Ezra’s sharp attack 
against the “blundering (or silly) fellow” (272719 pny’) who 
held that the chronology of the Edomite kings (Gen. 36:31 ff.) 
was composed in the days of King *Jehoshaphat was aimed 
against Ibn Yashush whose “book ought to be burned” (Ibn 
Ezra’s commentary to Gen., loc. cit.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Arab Lit, 135-6, no. 89; 
Graetz, Gesch, 6 (18943), 42-43; Bacher, in: J. Winter and A. Wu- 
ensche (eds.), Juedische Literatur, 2 (1894), 262-3; Ashtor, Korot, 2 


(19662), 184f., 386f. 
[Eliyahu Ashtor] 


IBN ZABARA (or Zabarra), JOSEPH BEN MEIR (b. about 
1140), physician and Hebrew writer. Born in Barcelona, Ibn 
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IBN ZABARA, JOSEPH BEN MEIR 


Zabara was a contemporary of some of the *Tibbon family, of 
*Maimonides and of Judah *Al-Harizi; Joseph *Kimhi praised 
his scientific knowledge in his Commentary to Proverbs. Like 
his father, he studied medicine and lived as an honored phy- 
sician in his native town. Ibn Zabara became known through 
his Sefer Shaashwim (“Book of Amusements”), one of the best 
magqamat written. This book is a literary account of his jour- 
ney to several countries (southern Spain and Provence) with 
a physician named Joseph (nicknamed “Einan ha-Shed” in the 
book) who came from afar and joined Ibn Zabara on the jour- 
ney. Consisting of a collection of stories and proverbs within 
the framework of a background story, the intention of Sefer 
Shaashw’im, as the title indicates, is to amuse the reader. As it 
is usual in the genre, some secular poems are included before 
and within the prose sections. In this work, Ibn Zabara reveals 
a considerable knowledge of Arabic literature - the source of 
most of his proverbs and pithy sayings - and also of the Baby- 
lonian and the Jerusalem Talmuds. More than any other work 
of this type, Sefer Shaashu’im shows Greek, Indian, and Ara- 
bic influence. Apart from its literary value, this book contains 
valuable information on medicine and hygiene, natural sci- 
ence, psychology, and physiognomy. The book includes the 
earliest example of questions and answers on scientific topics 
in Hebrew rhymed prose. Despite its contents and style value, 
however, it never had a great influence on Hebrew literature. 
Ibn Zabara dedicated it to the nasi, Sheshet *Benveniste, phy- 
sician and adviser to the court of Alfonso 11 of Aragon, who 
died in 1209. The book was first printed in Constantinople 
(1577) by R. Isaac Akrish, together with other works. In 1865 
it was published serially in *Ha-Levanon. A scientific edition 
was prepared by I. Davidson (first with an introduction in 
English, 1914, and then with a Hebrew translation of the in- 
troduction, 1925). In modern times, the book was translated 
into English twice (The Book of Delight, by I. Abrahams, 1912, 
repr. 1980; by M. Hadas, 1932, 1960, with introd. by M. Sher- 
wood); FE. Brewer published a selection of it (1975); there is a 
Catalan translation by I. Gonzalez Llubera (1931), and a Span- 
ish one by M. Forteza-Rey (1983). Apart from Sefer Shaashu’im 
Ibn Zabara wrote “Battei ha-Nefesh, a didactic poem of 126 
verses on anatomy and the functions of the organs in the hu- 
man body, and a short treatise in prose for physicians. He also 
wrote an ofan, a piyyut on the angels. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schirmann, Sefarad, 2 (1956), 11-59; 
Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 400, S.v. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yosef 
ibn Zabara; Pleasant Proverbs of Rabbi Judah, ed. F. Brewer (1975); 
Llibre densenyaments delectables: Séfer Xaaixuim, tr. I. Gonzalez- 
Llubera (1931); Libro de los entretenimientos, ed. M. Forteza- 
Rey (c. 1983); D. Pagis, in: Scripta Hierosolymitana, 27 (1978), 
79-98; J. Dishon, Sefer Shaashw’im le-Yosef ben Me’ir ibn Zabarah 
(1985); H. Schwarzbaum, in: Studies in Aggadah and Jewish Folklore, 
(1983), 55-81; A. Schippers, in: Frankfurter Judaistische Beitrdge, 26 
(1999), 149-61; M. Halévy, in: Mélanges d’histoire de la médecine 
hébraique, (2003), 91-110; Schirmann-Fleischer, The History of He- 
brew Poetry in Christian Spain and Southern France (1997), 110-29 
(Heb.). 

[Yehuda Ratzaby / Angel Saenz-Badillos (2nd ed.)] 
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IBN ZABARRA, JUDAH 


IBN ZABARRA (Zabara), JUDAH (end of 13°—beginning of 
14" century), poet and philosophical author. Judah was prob- 
ably born in Spain, and was a pupil of *Aaron ha-Levi, whom 
he mentions frequently, and Meir *Abulafia. He wrote his phil- 
osophical work, Mikhtav ha-Tehiyyah (dealing with the resur- 
rection of the dead), for a resident of Montpellier, and it can 
be assumed that he himself lived for a while in Montpellier. 
This work was published together with Maimonides’ Maamar 
Tehiyyat ha-Metim (1569). In one of his poems Judah praises 
the works of Menahem *Meiri. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Cowley, Cat, 371; Gross, Gal Jud, 331; Dukes, 
in: OLZ, 8 (1905), 117. 


IBN ZADOK, SOLOMON (Don Culema; also called Abbas 
Rabi‘a Solomon Ibn Zadok; d. 1274), prominent courtier in 
the service of Alfonso x (the Wise) of Castile in Toledo. Solo- 
mon, who had previously served Ferdinand 111, was employed 
by Alfonso on diplomatic missions, and as chief collector of 
the revenues of the kingdom. His command of languages 
was impressive. He received from the king large estates in 
and around Seville. The poet Todros b. Judah ha-Levi *Abu- 
lafia praised Solomon lavishly in terms rarely applied to court 
Jews of the day. Solomon maintained synagogues and poor- 
houses and was highly esteemed by the community. After his 
death, his property in and around Seville was confiscated and 
given to the cathedral of the city. Abulafia wrote eulogies on 
his death. His son ISAAC IBN ZADOK (or Abu Ibrahim Isaac; 
d. 1280), who moved from Seville to Toledo, was chief farmer 
of the taxes of the kingdom of Castile during the reign of Al- 
fonso x. He is referred to in non-Jewish documents as Don 
Cag de la Maleha. In 1276, he signed various leases and con- 
tracts for supplies to the government, including the tax-farm- 
ing rights for the whole kingdom and for the debts on uncol- 
lected taxes. Don Isaac enforced in 1276 Alfonso’s policy of 
exempting members of the Mesta (organization of the sheep 
breeders) from tolls formerly paid to the towns. Two years 
later, Alfonso asked Don Isaac to send funds for the army 
which was encamped near Algeciras, but the Infante Sancho 
intercepted the money, and the troops were endangered. Al- 
fonso revenged himself on the tax farmers, three of whom 
were arrested. Don Isaac was condemned to death by hang- 
ing. He was probably executed before his father’s death. Don 
Isaac was a generous patron of Todros Abulafia, who refers 
to him as the “savior of his generation.” Abulafia also com- 
posed eulogies on the death of Isaac. Recently the identity of 
Isaac son of Solomon ibn Zadok and Don Cag de la Maleha 
has been challenged. It has been suggested that Don Cag de 
la Maleha was another Jewish courtier whose father was Meir 
ibn Susan. Both served Alfonso x of Castile. It was Cag de la 
Maleha who was the tax collector while Isaac ibn Zadok was 
the patron of Abulafia. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Urkunden, 2 (1936), 68-69; Baer, 
Spain, 1 (1961), 124; idem, in: D. Yellin (ed.), Gan ha-Meshalim 
ve-ha-Hidot, 1 (1932), 140-63; 2 (1936), xl-xlii; idem, in: Zion, 2 
(1938), 22-23; J. Klein, The Mesta (1920); A. Ballesteros Beratta, Al- 
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fonso x el Sabio (1963), 917-20, 927; N. Roth, in: Sefarad, 43 (1983), 


75-85. 
[Yom Tov Assis (274 ed.)] 


IBN ZAKBEL (Ibn Sahl), SOLOMON (first half 12 cen- 
tury) Spanish Hebrew poet who lived very likely in Almeria. 
According to the Tahkemoni (ch. 3) of Judah *Al-Harizi, Solo- 
mon Ibn Zakbel was a relative of R. Joseph *Ibn Sahl (d. 112.4) 
and wrote a maqdma which begins with the words: “The ut- 
terance of Asher b. Judah.’ A work with such an opening was 
published by J.H. Schorr (He-Halutz, 3 (1856), 154-8) and H. 
Schirmann (1936; corrected edition, 1954). This work was pre- 
sumably written by this poet. The protagonist, Asher, tells in 
the first person of the adventures which befell him when he 
returned to his hometown and entered the harem of a distin- 
guished family in search of his beloved. He is frightened by a 
warrior who is a woman in disguise, and after a while he de- 
clares his love to a veiled person who turns out to be a bearded 
man, his friend the Adullamite, who gives him his daughter 
in marriage. T. Rosen interprets the story as representing the 
protagonist's growth, including his socialization, domestica- 
tion, and sexual instruction, until he attains maturity and ac- 
cepts the social order. It can be considered the first example 
of a Hebrew maqdma written in the style of the Arab poets 
Hamadani and Hariri. H. Schirmann found in a fragment of 
the Genizah another fragmentary maqdma that according to 
its title was also an “utterance of Asher b. Judah,’ probably 
from the same author. In a letter found in the Genizah there 
is an allusion to a poem written by him in honor of Halfon 
ben Netanel. 

Besides the name Ibn Zakbel, the name Ibn Sahl appears 
in some documents: in a Leningrad manuscript, “The Utter- 
ance of Asher b. Judah” is ascribed to Abu-Ayyab (= Solo- 
mon) ibn Sahl; in a Cambridge fragment of the Genizah (T.S., 
A.S. 111.169), it is attributed to Solomon ben Sahl. Ibn Sahl is 
probably his true family name, while Ibn Zaqbel, a possible 
mixture of an Arabic root with a Romance ending, could be 
a surname. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schirmann, in: YMHSI, 2 (1936), 152-62, 193; 
6 (1945), 325; Schirmann, Sefarad, 1 (1959), 54-65; 2 (1956), 686. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Sdenz-Badillos, in: Nueva Revista de Filologia 
Hispdnica, 30 (1981), 218; J. Dishon, in: Bikoret u-Farshanut, 6 (1974), 
57-65; D. Segal, in: AOS, 102:1 (1982), 17-26; R. Scheindlin, in: Proof- 
texts, 6 (1986), 189-203; idem, in: D. Stern and M.J. Mirsky (eds.), 
Rabbinic Fantasies (1990), 253-73; Schirmann-Fleischer, The History 
of Hebrew Poetry in Muslim Spain (Heb., 1995), 482-84; idem, The His- 
tory of Hebrew Poetry in Christian Spain and Southern France (Heb., 
1997), 100-9; M. Gil and E. Fleischer, Yehudah ha-Levi and His Circle 
(Heb., 2001), 125; T. Rosen, Unveiling Eve (2003), 152-55. 


[J.H. Sch. / Angel Sdenz-Badillos (2™ ed.)] 


IBN ZUR, JACOB BEN REUBEN (1673-1752), rabbi, 
scholar, and poet; born in *Fez. Among his teachers were 
Menahem *Serero and Vidal Zarfati. Oppressive taxation in- 
duced Ibn Zur to move to Meknés, where he became a mem- 
ber of the bet din of Judah ibn *Attar. Between 1738 and 1740 
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he moved to Tetuan where he also served on the bet din. At 
an advanced age, he ordained five of his students, who later 
became known as the “Court of Five” (bet din shel hamishah). 
Ibn Zur’s works include responsa of considerable histori- 
cal value. Some were published in the collection Mishpat u- 
Zedakah be- Yaakov (Alexandria, 1894). Others are found in 
the works of his contemporaries and several hundred remain 
unpublished. He also wrote Et le-Khol Hefez, a poetical mis- 
cellany (Alexandria, 1893). 

His other works, still in manuscript are Et Sofer (Ms. 
Berlin), specimens of contracts, documents and form letters, 
most of which were published in Abraham *Ankawa's Kerem 
Hemed; Leshon Limmudim, specimens of letters and essays 
(Ms. Berlin); and sermons and Bible commentaries. A large 
number of Ibn Zur’s piyyutim are included in various collec- 
tions, both printed and handwritten, of Moroccan zemirot 
(e.g., Et Sefod, Ms. Schocken no. 57) and are among the most 
popular poetical creations of the Moroccan Jews. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Steinschneider, Verzeichnis der hebraei- 
schen Handschriften... Berlin, 2 (1878), 29-33, no. 54; idem, in: JQR, 11 
(1898/99), 600n. 627; J.M. Toledano, Ner ha-Maarav (1911), 140-2. 


[Jefim (Hayyim) Schirmann] 


IBO. A community of self-proclaimed Ibo Jews centered in 
the Gihon Hebrew Center was founded in September 2004, 
in Abuja, Nigeria, and practices Judaism. They created the 
Nigerian Jewish Friendship Association as well as the Ibo- 
Benei-Israel Association with headquarters in New York. For 
several years, they have claimed that all Ibo were once Jew- 
ish and they are currently rewriting their history along these 
lines. According to the community myths of origin, their rul- 
ing clans are thought to be of Levitical descent and the name 
Ibo is considered as a corrupt form of Ivri/Ibri/Hebrew. They 
compare their traditional symbols, burial rites, circumcision, 
marriage customs, and agricultural practices to those of an- 
cient Israelites. The Ibo seem to have absorbed the idea of a 
Jewish genealogy and identity, suggested by early anthropol- 
ogists and colonists from the 19" century, and they describe 
their history as one more fragment in the mosaic that consti- 
tutes the Jewish experience. The Jewish identity of the Ibo was 
strengthened during the Biafra-Nigeria war in 1967 when they 
suffered persecution and survived. Since then, they have com- 
pared their experience to the historical creation of the State of 
Israel and the rebuilding of the Jewish people. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.T. Basden, Among the Ibos of Nigeria (1931); 
R. Ilona and E. Eliyah, The Ibos: Jews in Africa (2004). 


[Tudor Parfitt (274 ed.)] 


IBRAHIM IBN SAHL AL-ANDALUSI AL-ISRATILI (Aba 
Ishaq; 1208-12602), poet and author of Judeo-Spanish origin. 
Born in Seville, Spain, Ibrahim ibn Sahl won recognition in his 
youth for his outstanding poetic talent. He traveled to North 
Africa, where he was appointed secretary to ibn Khallas, the 
governor of Sabta. Toward the end of his life he converted to 
Islam, probably as a result of the pressure of the fanatical Al- 
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IBRAHIM IBN YA QUB OF TORTOSA 


mohads (Mowahhiditn). There are differing opinions as to 
the sincerity of his conversion. Those who doubt it point to 
the dubious answers he once gave companions when he was 
drunk; while those who believe that he was a fervent Muslim 
base their opinion on two stanzas attributed to him, where 
he writes that the Law of Moses was canceled by that of Mu- 
hammad, as well as on a poem which he wrote in honor of 
Muhammad. He died at sea together with the governor by 
whom he was employed when their boat capsized, but there 
is some uncertainty as to when this occurred: some give the 
date as 1251 and others as 1260. Ibn Sahl is considered to be 
one of the greatest Spanish Arabic poets and one of the first 
who molded the strophic form known as Muwashshah. His 
verse was imitated in his lifetime and from then until modern 
times his technique has been copied and his poems antholo- 
gized. Ibn Sahl’s poetry is outstanding for its lyrical quality, 
emotional tension, and many colorful similes, allusions, and 
symbols drawn essentially from the Koran and from Arabic 
proverbs and poetry. His generally sensual descriptions are 
drawn from civilized cultured society and not from wild des- 
ert life, as was more usual in the older Arabic poetry. Most of 
his verse is dedicated to a Jewish youth, Musa (Moses), whose 
name is explicitly mentioned in about 20 poems, several of 
which compare the miracles wrought by Moses in Egypt and 
the Sinai Desert with the captivating charm of his beloved. 
These allusions are, however, written in an Islamic style deriv- 
ing from the Koran, although references to Muslim motifs are 
very few. The poems of Ibn Sahl were collected by the Egyp- 
tian scholar Hasan ibn Muhammad al-‘Attar, who published 
three editions (1834/1250H; 1862—63/1279H; 1884—-85/1302H), 
but there are also other editions (1885, 1926, 1953) and many 
collections containing selected poems from his Diwan pub- 
lished between 1862 and 1953. Arab poets tend to explain Ibn 
Sahl’s delicacy, lyricism, tenderness, and emotional depths - 
unequaled by his successors — on the basis of the humility in- 
spired by his Jewish origin and his love. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Al-Makkari, Analectes sur histoire et la litté- 
rature des Arabes d’Espagne, 2 (1858), 351-4; M. Hartmann, Das Ara- 
bische Strophengedicht, 1 (1897), 44-47; M. Faraj, Al-Shua'ra al-Yahid 
al-‘Arab (19397), 71-237 (to which is appended Diwan Ibn Sahl with 
philological comments in Arabic); $. Muhammad, Ibrahim ibn Sahl, 
poéte musulman d’Espagne... (Paris, 1910; Alger, 1914-19). 

[Shmuel Moreh] 


IBRAHIM IBN YA‘QUB OF TORTOSA (tenth century), 
traveler. Contradictory views have been expressed both about 
his identity and the purpose of his journey. According to the 
German scholar George Jacob, there were two travelers with 
this same name, one a Muslim and the other a Jew from North 
Africa. These views, however, were refuted by T. Kowalski who 
established that there was only one person, named Ibrahim 
ibn Ya‘qub, a Jew from the city of Tortosa in eastern *Spain, 
who, in the mid-tenth century, undertook a long journey to 
central Europe. In the opinion of many scholars Ibrahim was 
a slave merchant and his journey was for this purpose. T. 
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IBRAHIM PASHA 


Kowalski and H.Z. Hirschberg expressed the view that Ibra- 
him was a physician or translator attached to a diplomatic 
mission to the court of the German emperor. However, the 
possibility exists that he was sent by the caliph al-Hakam 11, 
known to have been a supporter of research activities, on an 
exploratory expedition. 

Ibrahim first visited the *France of today, reaching as far 
as the neighborhood of the English Channel. He then traveled 
to Germany and in 966 arrived at the court of the Emperor 
Otto 1. He visited the towns of Mainz and Fulda, as well as 
the vicinity of Schleswig. It seems that he then went to Bohe- 
mia and stayed in *Prague. There he met merchants from the 
countries of Eastern Europe, and it seems that he tells about 
these countries in their words. He is the first to speak of the 
kingdom of Poland, this being the reason why his narrative 
aroused great interest among Slavic scholars. 

His story, known from the fragments of it cited in the 
al-Masalik wa-al-Mamalik of the Arab geographer al-Bakri 
(d. 1074), is distinguished by its comprehensive character. 
Ibrahim shows interest in many spheres: in the distances be- 
tween towns, in plants, the economic life, the people’s diet, the 
system of medicine, and religious customs. Occasionally he 
mentions the Jews who lived in the countries which he visited 
and he also speaks of a salt mine near Magdeburg which was 
worked by Jews. His story was used by Arabic geographers as 
an important source for their knowledge of Europe north of 
the Pyrenees. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Jacob, Ein arabischer Berichterstatter aus 
dem 10. Jahrhundert (1891); T. Kowalski (ed.), Relacja Ibrahima b. 
Ja‘kuba z podrézy do krajéw stowiariskich... (1946); Hirschberg, in: 
Sinai, 22 (1948), 276-82; Lewis in: Bulletin of the School of Oriental 
and African Studies, 20 (1957), 412ff.; Canard, in: Etudes dorientalisme 
dédiées a la mémoire de Lévi-Provencal, 2 (1962), 503-8; Ashtor, Korot, 
1 (19667), 227ff; idem, in: C. Roth (ed.), World History of the Jewish 


People, 2 (1966), 305-8 and index. 
[Eliyahu Ashtor] 


°IBRAHIM PASHA (1789-1848), Muslim ruler of *Syria and 
*Palestine from 1832 to 1841, and later governor of *Egypt. 
Ibrahim was born in Kavalla, *Greece, the eldest son of *Mu- 
hammad (Mehemet) Ali. In 1831, on his father’s instructions 
Ibrahim invaded Syria: Gaza, Jaffa, Jerusalem, and the re- 
gion of Nablus yielded to him; Acre fell in 1832 after a long 
siege, and after it, Damascus and Aleppo. In every large city 
Ibrahim established a local council. He divided Palestine and 
Syria into administrative districts where he opened schools 
and conscripted an army of the native population. Ibrahim 
ameliorated the condition of Jews and Christians by abol- 
ishing the road tolls and by his efforts to equalize taxation 
of members of all religions, but he left the jizya (poll tax) on 
the protected peoples. The Hurvah synagogue of R. *Judah 
he-Hasid which had been deserted and unfinished at Judah’s 
death, was returned to the Ashkenazi Jews in 1836. Under the 
influence of the European Great Powers, in 1833 the sultan 
recognized Muhammad Ali’s rights to Syria, and Ibrahim was 
appointed governor. During Ibrahim’s rule in Syria, Jews en- 
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joyed - along with Muslims and Christians — security of life 
and property. Furthermore, the jizya, previously levied from 
Jews and Christians only, was now imposed on Muslims, too. 
The Turks tried to reconquer the occupied territories; in the 
summer of 1839 they were defeated decisively near Nezib (i.e., 
Nizip, S. Turkey) but the European Powers intervened on their 
behalf. In late 1840 Ibrahim’s army was stopped on the coast of 
Lebanon, when the British-Austrian fleet landed troops near 
*Beirut and defeated Ibrahim’s weak and scattered troops. The 
pact of 1841 between Turkey and Muhammad Ali compelled 
Ibrahim to return to Egypt. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Sabry, LEmpire égyptien sous Mohamed- 
Ali et la question d’Orient (1930), passim; P. Crabites, Ibrahim of Egypt 
(1935). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.M. Landau, Jews in Nineteenth-Cen- 


tury Egypt (1969), index. 
[Jacob M. Landau] 


ICAHN, CARL C. (1936— _), U.S. financier. Born in Queens, 
N.Y., the son of a teacher and a lawyer who was also a cantor, 
Icahn earned a degree in philosophy from Princeton Univer- 
sity in 1957 and enrolled in medical school. He dropped out 
after three years. Instead, Icahn learned the broker's trade on 
Wall Street and became one of the most infamous American 
corporate raiders of the 1980s. He enriched himself and his 
partners by his takeovers. He also engaged in “greenmail”: 
threatening to take over corporations like Marshall Field and 
Phillips Petroleum, then selling his stocks and walking off 
with a sizable profit. Over the years, Icahn tangled with mili- 
tant airline unions, entrenched corporate directors, protec- 
tive politicians, and fellow Wall Street sharks. Icahn forged 
his reputation for aggressive investing with his acquisition of 
Trans World Airways, then seeking to profit from the bank- 
ruptcy of Texaco, Inc. During the 1990s, he made four attempts 
to take control of RJR Nabisco, then the second-largest US. 
tobacco company, through stock purchases and proxy fights. 
From 1995 to 2005, Icahn reported net investment gains of 
at least $2.77 billlion, including $893 million he made while 
trying to break up Nabisco. Icahn also made millions betting 
on the direction of Revlon Inc. bonds and shares of Conseco 
Inc., a giant insurer. Forbes magazine estimated his fortune at 
$7.6 billion in September 2004. Icahn’s second-largest gain was 
on ImClone Systems Inc. stock. Icahn turned a $196 million 
investment in the biopharmaceutical company into a profit 
of $418 million. While Icahn had many losses over the years, 
particularly when he “shorted” stocks, or borrowed shares and 
sold them immediately on the expectation they would decline, 
overall he made fortunes, including the doubling of a $197 mil- 
lion investment in Revlon, the cosmetics manufacturer con- 
trolled by Ronald *Perelman. At one time, Icahn had financial 
interests in mining, gambling, auto parts, financial service, and 
oil and gas exploration. Icahn also tried to take over Marvel 
Comics, a company also controlled by Perelman. 

Through his family foundation, Icahn gave generously, 
with a special interest in abused and neglected children. In 
2002, Icahn provided significant funds to endow research in 
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the potential of stem cells as a therapeutic tool. He was the 
donor of the Laboratory Center for Jewish Life at Princeton, 
financed the Carl C. Icahn Charter School in the Bronx and 
institutes at the Benjamin N. Cardoza School of Law and the 
Wurzweiler School of Social Work of Yeshiva University. He 
was the founder of Icahn House, a home for single mothers 
and their children. He served as a trustee on the board of the 
Mount Sinai School of Medicine and Mount Sinai Hospital as 
well as being a member of the board of overseers at the Albert 
Einstein College of Medicine. There is a stadium on Randalls 
Island in New York City named for him. He said he planned 
to give most of his money to charity when he died. Icahn was 
the subject of King Icahn: The Biography of a Renegade Capi- 


talist, by Mark Stevens. 
[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


ICELAND, REUBEN (1884-1955), Yiddish poet and transla- 
tor. Born in Radomys! Wielki (Galicia), Iceland emigrated to 
New York in 1903. Of the poets associated with Di Yunge, his 
poetry adhered most closely to the literary tenets professed by 
the group, reflecting the ideals of art for its own sake, stillness, 
and mood. Through the decade of the 1920s, Iceland became 
the group’s chief theoretician, composing manifestos outlin- 
ing the group’s poetic principles. He also edited several pub- 
lications, including Literatur un Leben (“Literature and Life,’ 
1915), and was coeditor with *Mani-Leib of Der Inzl (“The 
Island,” 1925-26). His poem Tarnow recaptured in some 300 
lines the patriarchal Jewish life of a Galician community. Fun 
Unzer Friling (“From Our Spring,’ 1954) contained his remi- 
niscences of the literary milieu of Di Yunge. Iceland was also 
a prolific translator of German, English, and even Chinese lit- 
erature and contributed greatly, both as an editor and trans- 
lator, to the eight-volume Di Verk fun Haynrikh Hayne (“The 
Works of Heinrich Heine,” 1918). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, s.v.; N. Steinberg, Yung 
Amerike (19307), 183-200; LNYL, S$.V.; J. Glatstein, In Tokh Genumen 
(1956), 177-82; S. Liptzin, Flowering of Yiddish Literature (1963), 212 ff.; 
C. Madison, Yiddish Literature (1968), 294, 299-300, 306. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: R.R. Wisse, in: Jewish Social Studies 38 (1976), 265-76; 
idem, in: Prooftexts 1 (1981), 43-61; idem, A Little Love in Big Man- 


hattan (1988). 
[Sol Liptzin / Marc Miller (2™ ed.)] 


ICHABOD (Heb. 17129 °X, 71297°X, 7123°X), son of *Phinehas 
and grandson of *Eli the priest at Shiloh (1 Sam. 4:19-22). 
Phinehas’ wife was in labor when she received news of the 
capture of the Ark by the Philistines at Eben-Ezer and of the 
deaths of Phinehas, his brother Hophni, and her father-in- 
law Eli. She died in childbirth after naming her son Ichabod, 
declaring, “The glory has departed from Israel.” Nothing fur- 
ther is known of Ichabod and no genealogies associated with 
him have been preserved in the Bible. The only other men- 
tion of his name is in an obscure passage describing Ahijah 
(= Ahimelech) son of Ahitub as a brother of Ichabod son of 
Phinehas (1 Sam. 14:3). The intent of the connection seems to 
be to include Ahijah and the priests of Nob in the rejection of 
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the Shiloh priesthood (1 Sam. 2:27-36) in favor of the Zadok- 
ite priests. The narrative associates his name with the capture 
of the Ark (1 Sam. 4:22), apparently interpreting the first syl- 
lable as a negative particle (“inglorious,” cf. Jos., Ant., 5:360), 
or as an interrogative (“where is the glory?”). The “glory” may 
refer to God’s kavod, “the divine presence,’ so that the child’s 
name is interpreted to reflect the absence of that presence 
from Israel. It may, however, be an abbreviated form of 712) 728 
(Avikhavod, Abichabod; “my Father is glory”). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.Z. Segal, Sefer Shemuel (1956), 44. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Bar-Efrat, 1 Samuel (1996), 96. 


[Nahum M. Sarna] 


ICONOGRAPHY, art of pictorial representation, specifi- 
cally, that branch of the history of art which concerns itself 
with subject matter rather than form. 


Before c. 1600 

Jewish art and iconography may be said to have come into being 
with the birth of Judaic culture in the Second Temple period (6" 
century B.c.E.), developing in the Hellenistic period in Judea 
and the Jewish communities in Galilee. After the destruction of 
the Second Temple in 70 c.k., Jewish migration helped to spread 
this art throughout Europe, North Africa, and the Middle East. 
Because of this dispersion, no unified Jewish style developed, 
and Jewish artists adopted the style of their host countries. Nev- 
ertheless, it was possible for a specifically Jewish iconography to 
develop, since Jews throughout the Diaspora maintained close 
relations with other communities and shared common beliefs, 
literature, rites, customs, symbols, and institutions. 


BIBLICAL AND MIDRASHIC. Any depiction of biblical sub- 
ject matter from the period of early Judaism should be con- 
sidered as illustrative of Jewish iconography, although the ges- 
tures and images would have been drawn from Classical art. 
A coin from Apamea (now Dinar) in Turkey (late 2°*—early 3" 
century C.E.; priv. col.,) depicts Noah and his wife inside and 
outside the ark with the raven and the dove (Gen. 6:13-8:15); 
it was probably modeled after wall paintings in the synagogue 
at Apamea, which claimed to possess parts of Noah’s Ark and 
was therefore named Kibotos, i.e., “Ark.” Only the Jews were 
interested in the complete pictorial cycle of the story of Jo- 
nah, since for them he was a symbol of repentance (the book 
of Jonah is read in the synagogue on the *Day of Atonement) 
and he was regarded as the man who would bring Leviathan 
to the Feast of the Righteous. 

The scene of the binding of Isaac (Gen. 22) appears on 
mosaic pavement synagogue floors in *Bet Alfa and *Sepph- 
oris, as well as in the synagogue at *Dura Europos (244 C.E.; 
Damascus, National. Mus.), alluding to the covenant between 
God and the People of Israel, guaranteeing their eternal ex- 
istence. The choice of this scene with its strong national con- 
notations is clearly Jewish. 

Non-biblical visual elements are sometimes depicted 
within biblical scenes. These derive from homiletic rabbini- 
cal oral traditions, later compiled as the *Midrash. Several 
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clear examples of scenes based on oral traditions appear in the 
synagogue of Dura Europos, such as Elijah and the Prophets 
of Baal. This depiction actually predates the written compi- 
lation of the text. 


SYMBOLIC. Many elements in early Jewish art are not narra- 
tive, but symbolic. Symbolic representations of the Temple of 


Joseph interpreting Pharaoh's dream. Detail from miniature in a 14"-cen- 
tury Haggadah from Spain. Sarajevo National Museum, Sarajevo Hag- 
gadah, fol. 14. 


Moses standing on a mountain, with the Tablets of the Law in his hands. The 
cave in the mountain alludes to the legend that God covered Israel with the 
mountain, with the threat that it would collapse and bury them if they did 
not accept the Torah. Detail from the Leipzig Mahzor, southern Germany. 
c. 1320. Leipzig University Library, Ms. V. 1102, Vol. I, fol. 130. 
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Jerusalem combined with other elements appear many times 
in early Jewish art. They occur on funerary monuments such 
as the Jewish catacombs in Rome, *Bet She’arim, and else- 
where, on tombstones, sarcophagi, ossuaries, gold glass plates, 
clay and bronze oil lamps, Torah plaques, and coins. Even be- 
fore the destruction of the Temple, its implements were used 
as symbols of Jewish statehood in a first century B.c.E. graffito 
found in a priest’s house in Jerusalem and on many coins of the 
Hasmonaean dynasty, the earliest of which is a coin of Mat- 
tathias Antigonos (40-37 B.c.E.) with a seven-branched me- 
norah. These symbols include a typical Greco-Roman temple 
facade, interpreted either as the *Ark of the Covenant in the 
wilderness or the Torah ark of the synagogue. Other symbols 
included such sanctuary implements as the *menorah with its 
shovel, the altars, and the *shewbread table, as well as the two 
pillars of Solomon’s Temple (1 Kings 7:15-22), the lulav (palm 
branch) and etrog (citron fruit), two of the four species used 
during the Festival of Tabernacles (*Sukkot). Similar symbolic 
sanctuary implements appear in Hebrew illuminated Bibles of 
the 10 century in the Middle East, of the 13-15" centuries in 
Spain and of c. 1300 in the Regensburg Pentateuch; indeed, in 
the Middle East and in Spain the Bible was sometimes referred 
to as the Temple of God (Heb. mikdashyah). 

Sometimes the juxtaposition of scenic and symbolic ele- 
ments within one composition determines its Jewish charac- 
ter. For example, the signs of the zodiac, not exclusively Jew- 
ish, appear with a Temple facade, sanctuary implements, and 
the scene of the Binding of Isaac in the mosaic floor of the 
Bet Alfa synagogue. Its recurrence in the synagogue floors of 
*Hammath (Tiberias) and *Sepphoris (among others), implies 
a Jewish significance as well. 


RITUAL. Most customs depicted before c. 1600 occur in il- 
luminated manuscripts: there are colorful representations in 
Ashkenazi, Sephardi, and Italian prayer books of such rituals, 
with subject matter varying from illustrations of cooking cus- 
toms and utensils, the serving of food, and clothes, to rituals 
in the synagogue or at home. One of the most unique is the 
initiation of children into the study of the Torah, as repre- 
sented in the Leipzig Machzor of c. 1320 from southern Ger- 
many (Leipzig, U. Bib., Ms.v. 1102, 1, fol. 131). 


CLASSICAL MODELS AND CHRISTIAN IMITATIONS. Jewish 
iconography was initially borrowed from Classical Greek and 
Roman art. In the scene of the Binding of Isaac at Dura Euro- 
pos, all of the elements - the altar, the knife, and certainly the 
protagonists Abraham and Isaac, as well as the ram and the 
tree - are based on Roman models. Visual iconography may 
sometimes be similar in early Jewish and Christian art; thus 
the context relates it to the Jewish sphere when it appears in 
a synagogue or a Hebrew illuminated manuscript or to the 
Christian when it adorns a Christian funerary chapel. 
Indeed, one of the main problems in the study of early 
Jewish iconography is the fact that many biblical and mi- 
drashic episodes that may have existed in late antiquity have 
survived in Jewish art only from the later Middle Ages. This 
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gap in Jewish art from the 7" to the 13 century can perhaps 
be filled in part with the appearance of biblical or midrashic 
themes in Christian art. Jewish art from this period may have 
been destroyed during the rise of Islam in the 7" century and 
the period of Byzantine iconoclasm in the 8" and 9" centu- 
ries, or as a result of the Crusaders’ pillaging and massacre of 
entire Jewish communities in the 12% century. However, use 
may have been made of Jewish models, a theory that helps to 
explain the appearance of Jewish midrashic interpretations 
in Byzantine and West European art in this period, as well as 
their reappearance in later Jewish art. For example, a panel 
from the synagogue at Dura Europos shows the Crossing of 
the Red Sea, wherein the Israelites are crossing by 12 paths 
rather than one. The miracle is explained by a midrash that 
states that each of the tribes wanted to be the first to cross the 
sea, and so Moses divided it into 12 paths so they could all 
cross simultaneously. This story later was also used by Chris- 
tian artists, for example in texts of the 6-century Byzantine 
Itinerary of Cosmas Indicopleustes (e.g., Florence, 1000 C.E., 
Bib. Medicea-Laurenziana, Ms. Plus. 9, 28, fol 104; Monas- 
tery of St. Catherine, 12" c. c.E., Cod. 1186, fol. 73); and in 
the Spanish Pamplona Picture Bibles (Harburg, Schloss, 12" 
century MS. 1, 2, lat. 4° 15, fol. 57v). It also appears in the Cas- 
tilian Duke of Alba Bible (Toledo; Madrid, 1422-33, Duke of 
Alba priv. col), which was translated from the Hebrew with 
the help of Rabbi Moses Aragel. The continued use of Jewish 
iconographic elements in Christian art, probably without con- 
scious understanding, may prove the continuous existence of 
Jewish art during these obscure centuries and may bridge the 
gap between early and later Jewish art. 

Jewish artists also borrowed iconographical formulae 
from Christian art, sometimes without knowing the Chris- 
tian interpretation. The scene of Moses taking his wife Zip- 
porah and their two sons from Midian to Egypt, which is de- 
picted in the 14"-century Spanish Golden Haggadah (London, 
BL, Add. Ms. 27201, fol. 10v) resembles representations of the 
Virgin Mary carrying Jesus on a donkey on the Flight into 
Egypt. The Jewish artist must have seen French or Spanish il- 
luminated Psalters with Old and New Testament illustrations 
and adapted them to the Jewish context. 


After 1600 
The conservative attitude of Jews towards visual art and its role 
in daily and religious life continued to prevail after 1600, both 
in Christian Europe and the Islamic world. At the same time, 
this period witnessed an unprecedented flourishing in the pro- 
duction of costly Jewish art objects, decorated with traditional 
designs and motifs, side by side with new iconography influ- 
enced by Baroque decorative arts. While representational art 
was extremely popular among the Jews of Italy and Germany, 
other communities, especially in Islamic lands, imitated the 
iconoclastic tendencies of the host society. 

Artistic activity in this period was concentrated around 
building and decorating new synagogues and furnishing them 
with silver and textile ritual objects and with creating attrac- 
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tive decorations and objects for the home and life cycle rituals. 
The largest selection of visual motifs and iconographic rep- 
resentations, however, is to be found in the book arts. As the 
written word continued to be central in Judaism, particular 
attention was paid to producing attractive books and manu- 
scripts long after the tradition of the illuminated, handwrit- 
ten book declined in Western society. Wealthy Jewish families 
commissioned myriad parchment manuscripts, in particular 
Passover haggadot (see *Haggadah), megillot (see *Megillah) 
and large, single-page manuscripts such as marriage contracts 
(see *Ketubbah), and various ornamental certificates issued 
for different occasions. 

The single most important object in disseminating Jewish 
imagery in this period was undoubtedly the illustrated printed 
book. The easily accessible, inexpensive printed book provided 
the illuminators of manuscripts and other craftsmen with a 
wealth of Baroque decorative designs, biblical and ritual epi- 
sodes, and imaginary architectural motifs. The architectural 
title page, often incorporating the figures of Moses and Aaron, 
inspired the decoration of manuscripts and such diverse ob- 
jects as Torah breastplates, Holy Ark curtains, ketubbot, and 
even tombstones. The title page of the Amsterdam Passover 
Haggadah of 1695, illustrated with etchings by the proselyte 
Abraham bar Jacob, is a good example of a source of popular 
Jewish imagery, which was profusely imitated throughout the 
Diaspora from Poland to India. 

Not all biblical stories enjoyed equal popularity. The 
*Akedah or Binding of Isaac, for example, was by far the favor- 
ite topic in both manuscripts and three-dimensional objects. 
In keeping with contemporary ideals in neighboring cultures, 
biblical heroines, in particular the apocryphal figure of Judith, 
were often depicted as well. In Italy, Jews incorporated into 
their art Christian allegorical representations, mythological 
scenes, and at times even nude female figures. While portrai- 
ture had been frowned on in previous generations, from about 
the mid-17 century more and more rabbis, both Sephardi and 
Ashkenazi, allowed their portraits to be engraved. 

Side by side with the new iconography, old themes and 
traditional symbols were staunchly preserved. Subjects such as 
Temple implements, especially the menorah, and conventional 
images of the Solomonic Temple and Messianic Jerusalem 
were common in many communities. In general, the Hebrew 
text continued to be a major, if not central, component of 
Jewish works of art, whether two- or three-dimensional. Tra- 
ditional motifs constituted the main theme of Jewish art, es- 
pecially in Eastern Europe. In Poland, for example, representa- 
tions of the human figure were usually not permitted. Instead, 
animal motifs, in particular the four “holy animals” mentioned 
in Pirkei Avot (5:23) - leopard, eagle, deer, and lion - were ex- 
tremely popular. In Muslim lands geometric and floral decora- 
tions and in some cases animal forms were the accepted norm, 
in both manuscript illumination and ritual objects. Perhaps 
the sole exception to this rule was Iran, where, under the in- 
fluence of Safavid art, literary Jewish works written in Judeo- 
Persian were illuminated in the 17" century on with biblical 
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and other figural representations. Improved techniques in the 
19" and early 20% centuries promoted the introduction and 
dissemination of new biblical scenes and figures, Zionist sym- 
bols, and traditional designs on objects such as Mizrah tab- 
lets, New Year cards, Simhat Torah flags, etc. Other popular 
new designs in this period included conventional images of 
Jerusalem, the Temple, and the other holy towns and sites in 
Erez Israel, which spread from the Holy Land to the lands of 
the Diaspora and influenced local imagery. 
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[Shalom Sabar (2"¢ ed.)] 


IDAHO, state in northwestern U.S. Idaho had fewer Jews than 
any other state; in 2005 the estimated population of Idaho was 
1,347,000 and the Jewish population was 1,000. Two Jews of 
unknown name, one of whom reportedly perished, are said 
to have belonged to a pioneering party that was caught strug- 
gling toward shelter in Orofino in the winter of 1861-62, but the 
first identifiable Jew to have set foot in Idaho was J.D. Farmer, 
who braved a gold-rush trail from Boise to Call’s Fort in Jan- 
uary 1864, a month after Idaho was officially declared a terri- 
tory. A handful of permanent Jewish settlers lived in Boise af- 
ter 1865 and in Hailey after 1881, when both places were little 
more than raw mining camps. Most of these early arrivals were 
hardy young pioneers of German Jewish ancestry; becoming 
merchants of staples, potato farmers, and ranchers, they gen- 
erally prospered and were quickly integrated into local life. In 
1895 the first Jewish congregation in Idaho was organized in 
Boise by Moses * Alexander, later mayor of the city and gover- 
nor of the state. The congregation, called Beth Israel, adopted 
the Reform ritual and erected a temple in 1896 that is still in 
use. A B'nai Brith lodge was formed in Boise in 1899 and a 
second, Orthodox, congregation, Ahavath Israel, in 1912. In 
Pocatello, in the southeast, a Bnai Brith lodge was formed in 
1923 and an organized congregation in 1924. Idahos tiny Jew- 
ish population had no rabbi in 1970. Its three synagogues had 
lay leaders: two in Boise, whose Jewish community of about 
120 was Idaho’s largest, and one in Pocatello. Pocatello’s Tem- 
ple Emanuel, dedicated in 1960, is shared by three groups, Or- 
thodox, Conservative, and Reform, each numbering 40 to 50 
congregants and including members from outlying districts, 
and each having its own plot in the city cemetery. There is a 
Sunday school; Sabbaths and occasionally other holidays are 
observed, and a community seder is an annual tradition. Some 
of the Jewish scientists attached to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission experiment station in nearby Idaho Falls, where there 
is a Hadassah chapter, also participate in temple life. There are 
handfuls of Jews in Caldwell, Weiser, Hailey, and at the Univer- 
sity of Idaho in Moscow, but aside from the annual statewide 
United Jewish Appeal there is no organized Jewish life in any 
of these places, and little interest in adult Jewish learning ex- 
ists. The intermarriage rate is low around Boise, higher in the 
Pocatello region. Since Moses Alexander's time a number of 
Idaho Jews have served as mayors, state assemblymen, mem- 
bers of state and county commissions, presidents of state as- 
sociations, heads of county and city civic bodies, and leaders 
of Masonic lodges. By the mid-1980s, gradually, the two syna- 
gogues in Boise (Beth Israel, Reform; Ahavath Israel, originally 
Orthodox but long Conservative) merged and became Aha- 
vath Beth Israel. It is affiliated with the Reform movement, but 
serves both Reform and Conservative communities. It now has 
a full time rabbi, Dan Fink, who has served for more than a de- 
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cade. The synagogue is still in its historic synagogue building, 
erected in 1896 — but no longer located on its original site. In 
2003 the building was picked up and moved about three miles 
to its new location, where a campus was built around it. Boise 
no longer has a B’nai Brith lodge, but does have an active Ha- 
dassah chapter. As of spring of 2004, Boise also has a Chabad 
affiliate. There is also a congregation in Ketchum/Hailey/Sun 
Valley, which is a resort area for skiing where Jews from other 
states own homes, that is affiliated with the Reform movement. 
They do not have a synagogue building but do have a full time 
rabbi, Martin Levy. The Jewish Community of Moscow is or- 
ganized but still does not have a building or rabbi. The Jews of 
Caldwell, Weiser, Nampa are now part of the Boise metro area. 
There is a small Jewish community in northern Idaho (Sand- 
point and Coeur d'Alene) that is affiliated with the synagogue 
in Spokane, and an active Jewish community in Pocatello. Po- 
catello’s Temple Emanuel was dedicated in 1960 and also serves 
congregants from neighboring towns (Rupert, Blackfoot, Idaho 
Falls, etc). Services are Reform in character, but many in the 
congregation come from Conservative, and occasionally Or- 
thodox backgrounds. There are Sabbath services on alterna- 
tive weeks with lively discussions of Torah. Major holidays are 
celebrated, and there is a children’s school and a consecrated 
cemetery. Too small to hire a rabbi, Temple Emanuel has a long 
tradition of lay leadership with religious leaders typically serv- 
ing for many years. The Jews of Temple Emanuel have excellent 
relations with local churches and mosques, though the small 
far-right fringe occasionally causes concern. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: L.L. Watters, Pioneer Jews of Utah (1952), 
index; B. Postal and L. Koppman, Jewish Tourist’s Guide to the US. 


1 , index. 
(1954) [Louis Zucker / Dan Fink (2" ed.)] 
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IDEL, MOSHE (1947-_), Kabbalah scholar. Idel was born in 
Romania and immigrated to Israel in 1963. He became a lecturer 
at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem in 1977 and was subse- 
quently Max Cooper Professor of Jewish Thought. From 1990 he 
was also a fellow of the Shalom Hartman Institute in Jerusalem. 
In 1999 he was awarded the Israel Prize in Jewish thought. 

In some 50 books in seven languages, as well as many 
hundreds of articles, Idel covered all of the periods of Jew- 
ish mystical writing. He has provided an incisive critique of 
the scholarly positions developed by Gershom *Scholem, as 
well as providing numerous “new perspectives” on Kabbalah. 
While Scholem described Kabbalah as a “mystical theology,’ 
Idel emphasized the experiential and performative aspects of 
kabbalistic practice. In doing so, Idel expanded Scholem’s dis- 
tinction between “theosophical” and “ecstatic” forms of Kab- 
balah into a phenomenological distinction between two main 
kinds of Kabbalah. At the same time he stressed the theurgical 
practice attendant on theosophical discourse. In his book on 
Hasidism, Idel developed a “panoramic” account of the history 
of Kabbalah as the interplay of three models: theosophical, ec- 
static, and magical. These models transformed the previous 
“monochromatic” picture of Kabbalah into a more complex 
view of tensions between schools and combinations between 
models, as evidenced in Idel’s book on Messianism. 

Idel has placed his reading of Kabbalah within the 
broader context of the place of this literature within the over- 
all structures of Jewish religiosity. His discussions of the pro- 
found links between the Kabbalah and other forms of Jewish 
discourse include a reconstruction of the rabbinic origins of 
key themes in kabbalistic theosophy and theurgy. Idel has con- 
ceptualized several characteristics of Jewish religious life, in- 
cluding collective performance, the cardinality of engagement 
with texts, and the salience of speech and sound. 

Idel’s work, and especially his book on hermeneutics, 
evoked a creative dialogue between Kabbalah research and 
contemporary developments in the human sciences, while sig- 
nificantly enhancing the theoretical sophistication of his field. 
Idel has influenced major theoreticians such as Jacques *Der- 
rida (1930-2004), Umberto Eco (1932—_), and Harold *Bloom 
(1930- ). However, he has warned against the wholesale adop- 
tion of contemporary interpretative approaches, and proposes 
a more “eclectic” mix of methods to match the complexity of 
kabbalistic structures. 

Besides his broader contributions, Idel’s writing includes 
many historical discoveries, such as the scope and influence of 
the writings of Ecstatic Kabbalist R. Abraham *Abulafia, the 
uniqueness of the Italian kabbalists, as well as identification 
and dating of dozens of texts. 

In addition to his writing, Idel has been instrumental in 
facilitating connections between Israeli academia and global 
scholarship, and in strengthening Jewish studies throughout 
the West, and especially in Eastern and Central Europe. He 
also served as doctoral advisor for many among the new gen- 
eration of Kabbalah scholars. 

His books include Kabbalah: New Perspectives (1988), 
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Hassidism: Between Ecstasy and Magic (1995), Messianic Mys- 
tics (1998), Absorbing Perfections: Kabbalah and Interpretation 
(2002), Enchanted Chains: Techniques and Rituals in Jewish 


Mysticism (2005). 
[Jonathan Garb (2"¢ ed.)] 


IDELOVITCH, DAVID (1863-1953), pioneer of settlement 
and education in modern Erez Israel. Born in Jassy, Romania, 
Idelovitch went to Erez Israel in 1882 and settled in Jerusalem, 
where he joined the *Bilu pioneers, who had established the 
society Shivat he-Harash ve-ha-Masger (“Return of the Crafts- 
men and the Smiths”). In 1886 he went to France for further 
study in metal work and engraving. Upon his return, he taught 
in the Rishon le-Zion school, where he was teacher and head- 
master from 1887 to 1900 and, despite opposition from Baron 
Edmond de *Rothschild’s officials, taught all subjects - includ- 
ing mathematics and nature study — in Hebrew. He helped to 
found the first kindergarten in Palestine in 1898 and was one 
of the organizers of teachers’ meetings in the settlements of the 
region. He was also an editor of the children’s newspaper Olam 
Katan (1893). Idelovitch contributed to Eliezer *Ben-Yehuda’s 
newspapers and wrote reports on events in Erez Israel for He- 
brew papers abroad. A founder of the Carmel Wine-Growers’ 
Cooperative, the marketing company for the wine produced in 
the Jewish settlements, he was sent to represent the company 
in Alexandria from 1906 to 1924. During World War 1 he as- 
sisted Jewish refugees deported from Erez Israel to Egypt and 
found various ways of getting financial aid into Erez Israel. 
Upon his return to Palestine, he settled in Rishon le-Zion. 
Among Idelovitch’s works are a small book entitled Sefer 
ha-Mishar va-Haroshet ha-Maaseh be-Erez Yisrael (“Com- 
merce and Industry in Erez Israel,’ 1890), and a collection of ar- 
ticles on the history of journalism in Erez Israel entitled Kovez 
Maamarim le-Divrei Yemei ha-Ittonut be-Erez Yisrael (1935) 
which he edited. After World War 1 he published his memoirs 
about the refugees from Erez Israel in Egypt in Mi-Yamim Ris- 
honim, a journal edited by E. Druyanow (in vol. 1 (1934), nos. 
7-12, vol. 2 (1935), no. 1). The commemorative volume Sefer 
Rishon le-Ziyyon (1941) was also edited by Idelovitch. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Smilansky, Mishpahat ha-Adamah, 3 
(1954), 154-6; D. Smilansky, in: Benei Arzi ve-Iri (1958), 142-6. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


IDELSOHN, ABRAHAM ZVI (1882-1938), musicologist, a 
pioneer and founder of Jewish music ethnomusicology. Born 
in Filsberg (Felixberg, Latvia), where he received a thorough 
cantorial training and then continued his musical education at 
the Stern Conservatorium in Berlin and the Leipzig Academy. 
He served for short periods as cantor in Leipzig and Regens- 
burg, and in Johannesburg, South Africa. In 1906 he settled 
in Jerusalem and worked there as a cantor and music teacher, 
especially at the Hebrew Teachers’ College. These were deci- 
sive years for Idelsohn’s research into the diverse musical tra- 
ditions of the Sephardi and “Oriental” Jewish communities as 
well as Muslim and Christians, dedicating himself to the col- 
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lection and study of their musical (and linguistic) heritage. 
Although his plans in 1910 for an Institute for Jewish Music 
never materialized, he was invited in 1913 to present his early 
recordings to the Akademie der Wissenschaften in Vienna. 
He remained there for eight months and laid the groundwork 
for his ten-volume monumental Hebrdisch-orientalischer Me- 
lodienschatz. During World War 1 Idelsohn served as a band- 
master in the Turkish army in Gaza. In 1919 he resumed his 
teaching and composing work in Jerusalem. He wrote a five-act 
opera, Jiftah, performed and published in Jerusalem in 1922, 
and he transcribed and composed much cantorial music, and 
the song “Havah Nagilah”). In 1921 he left Jerusalem and after 
an extended lecture tour settled in Cincinnati (1922). In 1924 
he was engaged to catalog the Birnbaum Collection of Jewish 
Music at the *Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, and in the 
same year he was the first to be appointed to the chair of Jew- 
ish Music there. Through his work the college became a center 
of research into Jewish music From 1930 onward his health be- 
gan to fail and he was permanently incapacitated from 1934; he 
joined his family in Johannesburg in 1937 and died there. 

The Hebrew Union College conferred an honorary doc- 
torate on him in 1933. Idelsohn is considered the founder of 
modern Jewish musicology and one of the pioneers of ethno- 
musicology; he was the first to apply the methods of compar- 
ative musicology to the study of Jewish music and the first to 
record music on wax cylinders in Palestine. His field recordings 
(numbering over 1,000) are invaluable; their transcriptions 
and analyses brought the non-European communities into the 
conspectus of Jewish music. These recordings on wax cylinders 
were digitized and produced in Vienna (2006) and his archive 
is at the Music Department of the Jewish National and Univer- 
sity Library. Idelsohn was the pioneer of comparative research 
in biblical cantillation and of studies on the unique quality of 
Oriental Jewish musical cultures with emphasis on their antiq- 
uity; he was the first to attempt an integration of the historical 
records of music in Jewish culture, together with a synoptic 
view of the ethnic traditions, into a coherent view of the history 
of music among the Jewish people. Equally pioneering were 
his studies of the Near-Eastern maqam systems and of the el- 
ements common to the Jewish and Christian liturgical-music 
traditions, exploring their relationships with ancient Hebrew 
(mainly Yemenite) and early Christian (Byzantine, Jacobite and 
Gregorian) chant. The crowning monument of Idelsohn’s col- 
lections and investigations is his ten volumes of the Thesaurus, 
of Hebrew Oriental melodies, which was published in German, 
with several volumes translated into English and Hebrew, and 
contained thousands of specimens of liturgical chant and reli- 
gious song (Leipzig 1914-1933; rep. New York 1973). His other 
publications include Jewish Music in its Historical Develop- 
ment (1929, repr. 1968); Jewish Liturgy (1932, repr. 1968); Sefer 
ha-Shirim (vol. 1, 1913; vol. 2, 1922 — the first Hebrew songbook 
published in Palestine), in Toledot ha-Neginah ha-Ivrit (vol. 1, 
1924; vols. 2 and 3 remained in manuscript); The Ceremonies of 
Judaism (1929); Shirei Teiman (1930), an anthology of Yemenite 
poems, and more than 100 scholarly articles. Although he was 
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largely self-taught as a musicologist, his writings represent an 
impressive contribution to the study of Jewish music. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove; MGG; I. Adler et al. (eds.), The Abra- 
ham Zvi Idelsohn Memorial Volume (Jerusalem, 1986) (incl. E. Ger- 
son-Kiwi: “A.Z. Idelsohn: a Pioneer in Jewish Ethnomusicology,” 
46-52; complete list of writings with annotations, 53-180; list of pub- 
lished compositions and song books, 31-50). 


[Baruch J. Cohon and Israel J. Katz / Gila Flam (2"4 ed.)] 


IDELSON, ABRAHAM (1865-1921), Zionist theoretician, 
publicist, and editor. Born in Vekshni (Wexna), Lithuania, 
Idelson had a traditional education but at the age of 15 turned 
to secular studies. In 1885-90 he studied at the University of 
Moscow. In 1886 or 1887 he joined the Moscow *Hibbat Zion 
society Benei Zion, of which other members included M. *Us- 
sishkin, J. *Ischlenow, and J. *Maze. In 1889-93 he was a mem- 
ber of the *Benei Moshe in Moscow, and during this period he 
worked as a clerk in various firms. When *Herzl appeared on 
the Jewish scene Idelson had reservations about him; but after 
the First Zionist Congress he joined the movement of politi- 
cal Zionism and was an active lecturer and debater in student 
circles. In 1901 he was one of the activists of the *Democratic 
Fraction, and in 1902 the Russian Zionist Convention at Minsk 
elected him to its Cultural Committee. 

In 1905 he was invited to settle in St. Petersburg and be- 
come the editor of the Russian Zionist journal that appeared 
in various forms (as the monthly Yevreyskaya Zhizn with a 
weekly Khronika, later as the weekly * Razsvet, etc.) until Sep- 
tember 1919, when it was closed by the Soviet authorities. Al- 
though some articles by Idelson had appeared earlier (in He- 
brew and Russian), it was not until 1905 that he began to react 
systematically in print to the gamut of ideological, political, 
and cultural problems of Jewry and Zionism under a number 
of pen names (Davidson, Zhagorski, Nevski, Ibn Daud, A.D., 
etc.). The prospect of democratization in Russia moved him 
to formulate a plan of Zionist activities that would integrate 
Diaspora work and settlement in Erez Israel into a system of 
Jewish national renaissance and a policy applicable within the 
anticipated reconstruction of Russia. Thus he became the fa- 
ther of the *Helsingfors Program. 

In May 1917, after the overthrow of the czarist regime, Idel- 
son opened the All-Russian Zionist Conference in Petrograd. 
In 1919, after the Zionist Movement was gradually strangled, 
Idelson was sent abroad on behalf of the Russian Zionists to 
join the leadership of the World Zionist Movement. In Paris he 
participated in the work of the *Comité des Délégations Juives 
at the Versailles Peace Conference. Later he was appointed edi- 
tor of the central Zionist organ, the weekly *Ha-Olam (London, 
1919-20). In 1921 he moved to Berlin, planning to resume pub- 
lication of Ha-Olam and Razsvet there, but died suddenly. 

Idelson’s specific trait as a Zionist theoretician was his so- 
ciological approach along the lines of historical materialism, 
which made his exposition understandable to the Marxist-ori- 
ented Jewish intelligentsia. According to Idelson, the national 
element is not a goal in itself, but rather the most convenient 
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groove for the expression and manifestation of that which is 
most universally human. The goal should not be the rigid con- 
servation of fixed values, but to secure a framework for the free 
development of the ever-changing human creativity. National 
conflicts, he believed, are independent of social conflicts and 
will continue, though mitigated, under socialism. Zionism, 
like the assimilationist trend that preceded it, is essentially 
secular and “anti-Judaistic.” They both stem from the same 
source: worldliness — the desire to live in the world like all 
other nations. Zionism is not nostalgic national conservatism, 
but forward-looking national liberation. The normalization of 
Jewish existence can be achieved only on the Jewish nation’s 
own soil, as the Diaspora conditions cripple the national entity. 
Jewish social activity in the Diaspora can have only one goal: 
to remove discrimination to the point where separate Jewish 
activity becomes superfluous. Jewish cultural life in the Dias- 
pora is bound to retreat before the dominant cultures and to 
remain a shrinking secondary, supplementary relic. Therefore, 
Zionism builds toward future independence, and to achieve 
this goal it must mobilize Jewish energy and strengthen Jew- 
ish positions in the Diaspora. To rally the Jewish masses and 
their energy Zionism must respond to all Jewish needs and 
become the pivotal force of Diaspora Jewry. Idelson’s atten- 
tion as a theorist was drawn particularly to the relation of the 
class factor to the national factor in social life. He stressed 
that socialism meant political class struggle, i.e., the struggle 
for power in a state, and concluded that Jewish socialism was 
doomed to impotence and inconsistency as long as there was 
no Jewish state in which it might attain its goal. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Gepstein, in: Sefer Idelson (1946), 11-46, 


235-42 (bibl. of Idelson’s writings). 
[Mark Perlman] 


IDELSON, BEBA (née Trachtenberg; 1895-1975). Israeli 
labor leader; member of the First to Fifth Knessets. Idelson 
was born in Dnepropetrovsk in the Ukraine. She studied at 
the local gymnasium and began studying law and econom- 
ics at Kharkov University. She worked as a teacher and in sta- 
tistics institutes and joined Ze’irei Ziyyon. She was exiled to 
Solvicigovsk in 1923, but in 1924 she was allowed to immigrate 
to Palestine. She started her journey through Germany and 
in the years 1924-26 was active in the World Union of So- 
cialist Zionists. She finally settled in Palestine in 1926, join- 
ing *Mapai, and starting to work in the *Histadrut as a stat- 
istician and in various other jobs. From 1930 to 1974 she was 
secretary of the Women’s Workers Council (Moezet ha-Po’a 
lot), traveling extensively in this capacity. On behalf of Mapai 
she participated in the Zionist Congresses in 1935, 1937, 1939; 
and 1946. When David *Remez was detained by the British 
authorities on “Black Saturday” in June 1946, she joined the 
*Va'ad Le‘ummi. She was a member of the Provisional State 
Council in 1948, and in 1949 was elected to the Knesset on 
the Mapai list. In the Third and Fifth Knessets she served as 
deputy speaker and served on several Knesset committees, 
including the Foreign Affairs and Defense Committee. In 
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1968-75 Idelson was chairperson of the World Movement of 


Pioneer Women. 
[Susan Hattis Rolef (2™4 ed.)] 


IDELSON, BENJAMIN (1911-1972), architect. Born in Len- 
ingrad, Idelson immigrated to Erez Israel in 1925. After study- 
ing architecture at the University of Ghent he returned in 
1934. He designed many public buildings in Israel, including 
buildings for Tel Aviv University, the Haifa Technion, and the 
Weizmann Institute in Rehovot. He was awarded the Israel 
Prize for arts in 1968. 


IDI (third century c.£.), Palestinian amora, called Rav Idi. It 
is related of him that he spent most of his time in travel con- 
nected with his business and sat in the bet ha-midrash only 
one day every three months. As a result his colleagues referred 
to him as “the one-day student.” His title rav, given to amo- 
raim ordained in Babylon, is significant and suggests that he 
stayed there a long time. Johanan, head of the Tiberias Acad- 
emy, greatly esteemed him both because of his learning and 
his piety, stressing particularly his forbearance toward his 
colleagues and his refusal to react to the offensive appellation 
they gave him. His son JAcos, one of the most prominent 
Palestinian scholars in the second half of the third century, so 
outshone his father that Rav Idi is referred to as “the father of 
Rav Jacob b. Idi.” There was another Palestinian amora of the 
same name, but as a Palestinian he is naturally referred to as 
Rabbi (not Rav) Idi. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Pal Amor. 
[Joshua Gutmann] 


IDI BAR AVIN (first half of fourth century c.£.). Babylo- 
nian amora. Idi and his brother Hiyya were the sons of *Avin 
the Carpenter (Ha-Nagar) who was promised learned sons 
as a reward for his piety (Shab. 23b). Idi was a pupil of Hisda 
(Pes. 101b) in whose name he transmits many sayings. He was 
known as one of the great scholars of Babylon of his time, 
especially in the days of Abbaye and Rava (with the former 
of whom he had halakhic discussions; BM 35b). There is evi- 
dence in the Babylonian Talmud that he had a marked influ- 
ence on the establishing of the talmudic halakhah of his time. 
The name of the locality (Hinzivi) in which he established his 
yeshivah is otherwise unknown. Joel *Sirkes suggests it may be 
a mistake for *Shekanzib, a well-known center of learning on 
the eastern bank of the Tigris. Among his outstanding pupils 
were Papa and Huna b. Joshua (Pes. 35a). His sons, Sheshet 
and Joshua, were also amora’im. It is of interest that during 
his time it was customary to set aside the priestly portions, 
and since Idi’s wife was of a priestly family, he was permitted 
to benefit from these gifts (Hul. 1324). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 140f.; H. Albeck, Mavo la- 
Talmudim (1969), 357. 


IDOLATRY. Greek eidélon originally meant “image” or “fan- 
tasy.” By the time of the Septuagint the term was used for im- 
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ages of gods. “Idolatry” is literally “image worship.” To grasp 
the character of image worship in biblical literature one must 
first realize that the Bible describes the worship of all “strange 
gods” as idolatry, or the worship of “wood and stone.” In addi- 
tion, one must distinguish the biblical polemics against these 
gods from the opposition to the use of certain images in the 
service of Yahweh. At times the use of these images is equated 
with the service of other gods. It should also be borne in mind 
that there is no necessary connection between aniconism 
(opposition to images) and monotheism. On the one hand, a 
monotheistic religion, Roman Catholicism for example, can 
make use of images. On the other hand, there is evidence of 
aniconism in polytheistic religions among Israel’s neighbors 
in biblical times (Mettinger). 


IN THE BIBLE 


History 

ILLICIT GODS IN ISRAEL. Although the books of the Bible 
are in agreement that Israelites are required to worship Yah- 
weh (also known as El, Adonai, Elohim, El Shaddai) exclu- 
sively, they are likewise in agreement that what Morton Smith 
called the “Yahweh-alone” party was in the minority for cen- 
turies. Although Yahweh was the national god to whom every 
Israelite owed allegiance, biblical and extra-biblical evidence 
demonstrate that the worship of additional gods had strong 
popular support. According to the Bible, the worship of these 
gods was often promoted by kings and members of the royal 
court. Sometimes the biblical writers attribute illicit worship 
to the initiative of foreign queens (Maacah, Jezebel, and her 
daughter Athaliah and Solomon’s numerous wives). The nature 
of the foreign cult is not always clear. It is not always possible 
to determine, with any degree of certainty, whether a particu- 
lar cult was wholly “foreign,” syncretistic, or just a form of the 
worship of Yahweh that the particular biblical writer deemed 
corrupt. The most popular cults among the Hebrews were 
of Canaanitic origin, such as those of *Baal, *Asherah, and 
*Ashtoreth. The Book of Judges (2:11ff.; 3:7; 8:33; 10:10) and 
1 Samuel (12:10) attribute the setbacks of Israel to the worship 
of Baal(im) and Ashtaroth. The popularity of Baal worship is 
attested by the strong reaction of the people against Gideon 
(Judg. 6:29ff.) for destroying (at God’s command) the altar of 
Baal (Judg. 6:25). Samuel had to exhort the people before fac- 
ing the enemy in battle to cast away “the foreign gods,’ ie., “the 
Baals” (1 Sam. 7:3-4). At the end of Solomon's reign there were 
erected altars to Chemosh, *Moloch, and Ashtoreth (1 Kings 
11:5-7), for his foreign wives. Abijam, probably at the insistence 
of his mother Maacah (who was half Aramean), continued the 
practice of foreign cults (1 Kings 15:1-3). The cult of Baal, as 
well as other foreign cults, gained prominence in the North 
during the reign of Ahab who built an altar to Baal and wor- 
shiped at it in public (1 Kings 16:31). Four hundred and fifty 
priests of Baal and 400 priests of Asherah were in the entou- 
rage of Queen Jezebel (1 Kings 18:19). Her missionary work 
seems to have been very successful. According to the testi- 
mony of the Bible, 7,000 people had abstained from bowing 
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down to Baal (1 Kings 19:18). A strong attack against Baal wor- 
ship, especially against its promotion by the royalty (i.e., foreign 
queens), was launched by Jehu. He put to death Queen Jezebel 
(11 Kings 9:33), destroyed the sanctuaries that she had built, 
and killed the priests and followers of Baal (11 Kings 10:18ff.). 
The cult of Baal in Judah (at least its promotion by the royalty) 
seems to have been introduced by Queen Athaliah (Jezebel’s 
daughter). It came to an end with the uprising engineered by 
Jehoiada the priest (11 Kings 11:17). According to the Bible, the 
most thorough cultic purge in the history of Israel took place in 
Judah, during King *Hezekiah’s reign. The purge was directed 
primarily at long-standing native practices, including the bra- 
zen serpent whose origin was traced back to Moses. A strong 
criticism against the cult of Baal is voiced by Hosea (1-3; 11:2; 
13:1) and Jeremiah (2:4ff; 9:13; 11:13, 17; 12:16; 19:5; 23:13, 17, 273 
32:29). The biblical writers attribute the most enthusiastic sup- 
port of illicit cults to the son of Hezekiah, King Manasseh. The 
boldness of King Manasseh’s reform can be measured by the 
fact that instead of building sanctuaries to the foreign deities 
outside the Temple, as Queens Jezebel and Athaliah had done, 
King Manasseh transformed the very Temple of Jerusalem 
into a pantheon (11 Kings 21) where Yahweh was served along 
with other gods. The practices that were in vogue during King 
Manasseh’s reign were described by Ezekiel (8-11; 16:17; 20; 
23). Later generations attributed the fall of Judah in 586 to the 
lasting effects of Manasseh’s sins (11 Kings 23:26-27; Jer. 11:9ff: 
15:4). Other cults, illicit by prophetic standards but popular in 
Israel, were child sacrifice to Yahweh (Jer. 7:31; cf. Ezek. 20:25); 
to Moloch (11 Kings 23:10; Jer. 32:35); to Baal (Jer. 19:5; 32:35); the 
institution of kadesh (1 Kings 14:24; 11 Kings 23:70) and kede- 
shah ( Deut. 23:18; Hos. 4:14c-15; the traditional understand- 
ing of these last as references to cultic *prostitution has been 
challenged in recent years), and the cult of *Tammuz (Ezek. 
8:14). Astral worship seems to have been widespread. The sun 
and the moon, known as the “Queen of Heaven” (i.e., Ishtar), 
are referred to throughout biblical literature as objects of wor- 
ship (cf. Amos 5:26). Ezekiel (8:10) mentions also the worship 
of animal images. 


IMAGES ASSOCIATED WITH THE WORSHIP OF YAHWEH IN 
ISRAEL. The erection of pillars, mazzevot (pl. of mazzevah), 
in the Israelite cult (not to be confused with the commemora- 
tive mazzevot, such as in Gen. 31:45-52; Ex. 24:4; Josh. 4:4-9) 
was considered legitimate by some biblical writers. Jacob 
erected a mazzevah in Beth-El to be used in the service of the 
divine (Gen. 28:18, 22; 35:14). In contrast, this mode of wor- 
ship is proscribed by Deuteronomy (16:22) and the Prophets 
(Ezek. 26:11; Hos. 3:4; 10:1-3; Micah 5:12). Likewise the plant- 
ing of a tree for the service of “Yahweh the Eternal God” was 
practiced by Abraham (Gen. 21:33). This form of worship too 
is proscribed by Deuteronomy (16:21). The use of mazzevot 
and the planting of trees for the cult of God was widely in use 
during the time of the Monarchy (1 Kings 14:15, 23; 11 Kings 
17:10; 23:14). The “brazen serpent” seems also to fall in this 
group (see 11 Kings 18:4). 
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The *golden calf worshiped in the sanctuaries of Dan and 
Beth-El (Ex. 32:1-8; 1 Kings 12:28; 11 Kings 10:29; Ps. 106:13-20; 
Neh. 9:18; 11 Chron. 13:8) falls into the same category of dis- 
puted cultic objects. There was nothing inherently wrong with 
using bovine imagery to describe Yahweh (Gen. 49:24; Isa. 
1:24), and 12 oxen supported Solomon's Sea of Bronze in the 
temple (1 Kings 7:25). But because of the prominence of the 
calves in Northern tradition the golden calf was transformed 
into an idol by polemical Judahite writers, who traced its ori- 
gins to the misdeeds of the people at the foot of Mt. Sinai 
(Ex. 32:1-8). In the Southern narrative retelling of an ancient 
Northern cult legend, the people of Israel wanted to “make” 
a god (“Make for us a god”; Ex. 32:1). The narrative (Ex. 32:4) 
describes how the calf was consecrated and makes use of the 
plural to compound the enormity: “These are your gods, O 
Israel, who brought you out of the land of Egypt.” In other 
words, the Judahite writers distorted the Northern concep- 
tion by which the calf stood for Yahweh's pedestal, and mis- 
represented it as a substitution of Yahweh's worship by the 
worship of other gods. The rabbinic report (Hizkuni a.l.) that 
the golden calf was made as a replica of the bull in the divine 
throne corresponds to the religious ideas current in the an- 
cient Near East. Reference to the “heavenly bull” is found in 
very ancient Egyptian sources. The bull was considered to 
be the seat of different gods in Egypt, Babylonia, and Aram 
(Wainwright, in bibl.). Micaiah (Jud. 17-18) made an image 
of Yahweh. Gideon made a golden *ephod, possibly an image 
(Judg. 8:27). The eighth-century prophet *Hosea (Hos. 8:6), 
but not his ninth-century predecessors *Elijah and *Elisha, 
denounced the images worshiped in the Northern sanctuar- 
ies as idols. This form of worship, iconic worship of Yahweh, 
accounts for most of the denunciation of image worship in 
biblical literature (see Kaufmann, Religion, 133ff.). 


Legitimate Images. Not all images were proscribed in the bib- 
lical cult. The figures of the cherubim (*cherub) were embroi- 
dered in the curtains (Ex. 26:1; 36:8) and in the parokhet, “veil? 
of the Tabernacle (Ex. 26:31; 36:35) and the Temple (11 Chron. 
3:14); they were carved upon the walls (1 Kings 6:29; 11 Chron. 
3:7; cf. Ezek. 41:18, 20, 25) and doors (1 Kings 6:32, 35) and in 
the mekhonot, “molten sea” (1 Kings 7:29, 36) of the Tem- 
ple. There were two golden cherubim in the Tabernacle (Ex. 
25:18-22; 37:7-9) and in the Temple (1 Kings 6:23-28; 8:6—-7; 
11 Chron. 3:10-13). The cherubim seem to represent the cheru- 
bim of the heavenly chariot (see Ezek. 1:5-14; 9-11; cf. 11 Sam. 
22:11; Ps. 18:11). The Lord “sits on the cherubim” of the Sanctu- 
ary (1 Sam. 4:4; 11 Sam. 6:2; 11 Kings 19:15; Isa. 37:16; Ps. 80:2; 
99:1; 1 Chron. 13:6). In considering the biblical view of idola- 
try one must examine the ground upon which a distinction 
between permitted and illicit iconolatry is possible. U. Cas- 
suto (Perush al Sefer Shemot (1952), 285) was of the opinion 
that the distinction between illicit images and the cherubim 
was based on the character of the images: illicit images rep- 
resented actual beings, whereas the cherubim did not repre- 
sent actual beings. This view is too vague and too subtle. The 
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actual form of the cherubim of the Temple is unknown. Ac- 
cording to rabbinic tradition (Suk. 5b; Hag. 13b) the cheru- 
bim were in the form of young children. Moreover, even if one 
concedes that the form of the cherubim did not correspond 
to any actual being, one can not help wondering whether this 
subtlety is at all relative to the religious values and criteria of 
the ancient Near East and the Bible. In contrast, Jewish me- 
dieval authors, Karaites (Jacob al-Kirkisani, Kitab al-Anwar, 
ed. L. Nemoy (1938), 6) and Rabbanites (Judah Halevi, The 
Kuzari, 1:96) expressed the view that the distinction between 
permitted and illicit iconolatry is fundamentally arbitrary: 
certain images were prescribed by the Law and others were 
proscribed. This view involves standards of values that fully 
agree with the basic theology of the Bible: the one God must 
be worshiped only as prescribed by the Law. The difference 
between the biblical ceremonies and their counterparts is not 
intrinsic but simply the fact that the former are prescribed by 
the Law while the latter are not. In the Bible, to worship the 
only God with rites that are not prescribed by the Law is an 
act of idolatry (more precisely, avodah zarah, “nonprescribed 
cult,” which is the Hebrew equivalent of “idolatry”). This con- 
ception of religion is grounded on the belief in the absolute 
omnipotence of God. (see Faur, in bibl., 47-48). 


The Biblical Injunction Against Idolatry 

The biblical injunction against idolatry comprises three more 
or less separate matters: the worship of idols, the worship of 
Yahweh with pagan rites, and the making of idols. The bibli- 
cal injunction against idol worship includes (1) idol worship 
conforming to the pagan rituals (Ex. 20:5; Deut. 12:30; cf. 
Sanh. 61b); (2) bowing down (Ex. 34:14); (3) offering a sacri- 
fice to another god (i.e., to idols, Ex. 22:19), which, according 
to the rabbis, includes the performance of any of the rituals 
that form part of the cult prescribed for the service of the Lord 
(e.g., the actual slaughtering of the sacrifice, the offering of in- 
cense, the offering of libation), although that particular ritual 
is not generally used in the service of the idol (Sanh. 7:6; cf. 
Sanh. 60b); (4) paying homage to an idol (Ex. 20:5) - accord- 
ing to the rabbis this prohibition refers to the veneration of 
an image, even if there is no intention of worshiping, such as 
kissing the idol or caressing it (Sanh. 7:6; cf. Sanh. 63a). The 
actual worship of superhuman beings, such as angels, is not ex- 
plicitly proscribed in the Bible (cf. Judg. 13:16). Indeed, in the 
earlier sections of the Bible there is considerable fluidity be- 
tween angels and Yahweh (Judg. 6:1-24). The rabbis, however, 
consider the worship of angels idolatry (Tosef., Hul. 2:18). In 
many instances (e.g. Deut. 12:31) biblical writers defame Isra- 
elite practices of which they disapprove by associating those 
practices with the gentiles. 

Making idols is explicitly prohibited (Ex. 20:4, 23 [20]). 
According to the rabbis this prohibition applies both to one 
who makes an idol to worship it himself or for others to wor- 
ship (see Sifra 7:1 end). 


THE BIBLICAL POLEMIC AGAINST IDOLATRY. The Bible 
attacks idolatry on two independent grounds: it violates the 
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Covenant, and it is useless. Since idolatry is specifically for- 
bidden (cf. Ex. 20:4ff.), its practice constitutes a violation of 
the Covenant (Deut. 31:16, 20; Jer. 11:10). The second argument 
can be properly understood in light of the belief held by gen- 
tiles and many Israelites as well that phenomena such as fer- 
tility, rain, health, and so on may be controlled by recourse to 
other gods than Yahweh, or by worship of their images (Hos. 
2:7-14). Since, according to the Bible, God is in control of these 
phenomena, idolatry is useless (cf. Isa. 41:23-24} 44:6-21; Jer. 
10:1-5). Furthermore, as Maimonides observed (Guide, 3:30), 
the Bible emphasizes that since idolatry is a violation of the 
Covenant, it produces negative results; as a punishment God 
will turn nature against the idolaters (cf. Deut. 11:13-18; 28). 


Idolatry in Near Eastern Religions 

In order to determine the character of idolatry in the religions 
of the Near East, and in order to have a clear understanding of 
the biblical attitude towards it, two interrelated matters must 
be examined in light of the ancient Near Eastern sources: the 
question of whether the images were conceived as dead mat- 
ter that represented some superhuman power, or what would 
later be called natural phenomena, or whether they were con- 
ceived as “living idols,’ and the question of how the image be- 
came fit for worship. 


“LIVING IDOLS” IN PAGAN RELIGIONS. An idol, in the pagan 
mind, was a living and feeling being. The idol was not neces- 
sarily equivalent to the god; the god had a separate (though 
not independent) existence from the idol. The god’s spirit 
dwelt within the idol and was identified with it. The god was 
not confined to a single idol or a single shape; rather his spirit 
dwelt within many idols of varied shapes. The god perceived 
and sensed whatever happened to its idol (see Oppenheim, 
48-49, 54; van Buren, 75ff.). The prayers, ceremonies, and cult 
offered to the idol were fully sensed by the god. Since the god 
identified fully with its idol, the images were “living idols” (see 
van Buren, 81; Blackman (1924), 55, 57). In Egypt and Meso- 
potamia the ceremony of washing and dressing the idol was 
practiced (see Erman, 273 ff.; Moret; Oppenheim, 188-92). The 
idol also ate, drawing from the food offered to it the energy 
needed for its subsistence and the execution of its numerous 
activities (see Blackman and Fairman, 84; Oppenheim, 191-2). 
The idol felt, saw, heard, and spoke (Blackman and Fairman, 
ibid.; Maspéro). The cult opened the mouth, eyes, and ears 
of the idol (see van Buren, 81; Blackman (1924), 55, 57; Berle- 
jung). At night the idol slept and in the morning the sunlight 
would awaken it and it would speak (see Blackman and Fair- 
man, 84). The idol made its will known by influencing the lots 
that were cast in its presence, through prophecy, and through 
a variety of signs. The will of the idol was a divine imperative 
not only in religious matters but also in the political affairs of 
the state and the private affairs of the individual (see Black- 
man (1925), 249-258; (1926), 83-95; (1941), 136-190). Since 
the god fully identified with its idol, whoever controlled the 
idol also controlled the god. When the king of Elam saw that 
he was about to be defeated by Sennacherib, he took his idols 
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and fled in order that they should not fall captive (Lucken- 
bill, Records, 1 (1926), 242; 2 (1926), 350). The custom of tak- 
ing captive the idols of the vanquished was ancient and wide- 
spread (Luckenbill, Records, 1 (1926), 222, 223, 231, 232, 3103 
2 (1926), 341, 518, 520, 521, 530, 532, 538, 580, 804; Uehlinger). 
In light of this practice the incident with Rab-Shakeh (Isa. 
36:18 ff.) is quite clear. Rab-Shakeh wanted to impress upon 
the people of Judah the fact that the gods of the neighboring 
nations failed to protect them from the armies of Sennacherib 
(Isa. 36:18-20; 37:10-12). The reply of King Hezekiah is to the 
point: the God of Israel alone is truly a “living God” and no 
comparison should be drawn between Him and the idols of 
the neighboring nations (Isa. 37:4, 16-20; cf. 10:5-19; 37:23-29). 
Tiglath-Pileser (Luckenbill, Records, 1 (1926), 230), and Adad- 
Nirari 11 (ibid., 380) offered the idols of the vanquished to their 
own idols. This practice was well known to the biblical writ- 
ers (see Isa. 46:2; Jer. 43:12; 48:7; Hos. 10:6 (cf. 8:6); Dan. 11:8). 
When in enemies’ hands, the power of the idol vanished. The 
vanquished kings would come and beg for the return of the 
idols (Luckenbill, ibid., 518, 536, 538, 731); to return an idol to 
his temple was considered an act of mercy (ibid., 507, 659). 
Because of his fear of the enemy, the god would leave the idol 
(ibid., 2 (1926), 295, 513, 528) “and fly to the heavens” (ibid., 
649, 659, 662; Jer. 50:1-3 makes reference to this belief). Eli- 
jah’s ridicule of Baal (1 Kings 18:27) and Isaiah's mocking of the 
idols (Isa. 44:9-21) were designed to shake the widespread be- 
lief in “living idols” The argument offered by the Psalmist (Ps. 
106:36; 115:9), “they have eyes but they do not see” should be 
taken literally. It attempts to disprove the belief that the idols 
were in possession of sensory faculties. The biblical descrip- 
tion of idolatry as “sacrifices to the dead” (Ps. 106:28) and of 
idols as “wood and stone” (Deut. 28:36, 64), and similar de- 
scriptions, challenge the pagan claim that the images they 
worshiped were in fact “living idols.” 


THE MAKING OF AN IDOL. The identification of the god 
with the idol was effected by a special ceremony of consecra- 
tion known as the “washing or cleaning of the mouth.” Egyp- 
tian and Babylonian records dating from the biblical period 
give minute details concerning the rite of consecration by 
which the image is transformed into a living idol (Schiapa- 
relli; Budge; Blackman (1924), 42-59; Baly, 173-86; Smith, 
37-60). By virtue of this ritual the gods also identified with 
the reliefs that were in the walls of the temples: the pictures 
of the gods were able to eat and drink the sacrifices and liba- 
tions that were offered during the services, and thus acquire 
the necessary energy to be and act as living gods (Blackman 
(1935), 6-7; Blackman and Fairman, 84ff.). The ceremony by 
which an image is consecrated and thereby made into a god 
is recorded in Daniel (3:2, 3). 

[Jose Faur / S. David Sperling (274 ed.)] 


The View of Kaufmann 

The polytheistic religions of the ancient Near East were highly 
developed, sophisticated systems. Theogonies told of the cre- 
ation of the various deities. Other myths discussed the rule 
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of the gods over physical phenomena and over the lives of 
individuals or nations. Sexual qualities and benevolent and 
malevolent personalities were attributed to these gods. Ar- 
tistic representations of the deity were symbolic of its cosmic 
power and formed the center both for elaborate temple cults 
and for simpler home ceremonies. Kaufmann maintains that 
the Bible shows no knowledge or understanding of this kind 
of paganism. It tells of national gods - Baal, Chemosh, Ashtor- 
eth - but there is no hint of their mythological qualities. The 
gods are not understood to be living beings or mythological 
persons symbolized by their images. The biblical writers usu- 
ally conceive of image worship in the Bible as nothing more 
than fetishism (Deut. 4:28; Isa. 44: 9-20 are characteristic). 
Kaufmann is correct in his description of the biblical char- 
acterization of the worship of other gods than Yahweh, but 
the biblical description is not objectively descriptive. Instead, 
it is polemical and disingenuous. In contrast to Kaufmann’s 
claim that polytheism perished in Israel’s earliest times, it is 
now clear that monotheism, or better, mono-Yahwism, took 
centuries to win the day, and that its adherents employed the 
rhetoric of “wood and stone” to discredit Yahweh's rivals. In- 
deed, several passages in the Bible permit the inference that 
some biblical writers considered the gods of the nations to 
be living gods (e.g., Ex. 12:12; Num. 21:29; 33:4; Judg. 11:24). It 
was just they were inferior to Yahweh and should not be wor- 
shipped by Israelites. 


[Gershon Bacon / S. David Sperling (2"4 ed.)] 


In the Talmud 

Idolatry is considered by the rabbis as one of the three cardinal 
sins, which one is enjoined to suffer martyrdom rather than 
transgress (the other two are incest and murder (“the shedding 
of blood”: Sanh. 74a)). Various aspects of the prohibitions con- 
cerning idolatry and related practices are dealt with at length 
in tractate Sanhedrin, while an entire tractate, “Avodah Zarah, 
is devoted to the practical problems of social contact and eco- 
nomic interaction with idolatry and idolaters. The abstention 
from it is “equivalent to the fulfillment of all the command- 
ments of the Torah” (Hor. 8a), and Daniel 3:12, “There are cer- 
tain Jews...” is interpreted to teach that “he who denies idols 
is called a Jew” (Meg. 13a). Contrariwise, “he who recognizes 
idols denies the whole Torah” (Sif. Deut. 54). Despite this fact, 
the possibility of Jews practicing idolatry is largely discounted 
by the rabbis. Together with circumcision, it is cited as an ex- 
ample of those precepts which “because Israel submitted to 
death at the time of the royal decree [i.e. one of the times of 
persecution of Judaism], it is still firmly adhered to” (Shab. 
130a). The lessened stress on the danger of succumbing to 
idolatry as compared with immorality is strikingly expressed 
in a passage of the Midrash: “God created two evil inclinations 
in the world, that toward idolatry and the other toward incest; 
the former has already been uprooted; the latter still holds 
sway” (Song R. 7:8; cf. Yoma 69b). The passage goes on to 
discuss whether this “uprooting of the evil inclination toward 
idolatry,’ which was so marked a characteristic of the religious 
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life of the Jews during the period of the First Temple, took 
place in the time of Mordecai and Esther, or of Hananiah, 
Mishael, and Azariah. These passages reflect the historical 
fact, which is borne out by all the available evidence, that 
during the period of the Second Temple and that of the Tal- 
mud, there was no tendency on the part of the people to 
succumb to idolatry and it was never regarded as a serious 
danger. A study of the tractate Avodah Zarah makes it clear 
that the rabbis regarded contact with idolatry and idolaters 
solely from the point of view of the dangers arising from so- 
cial contacts. 

That idolatry was regarded as a “theoretical” and not a 
practical danger is also borne out by the fact that it is almost 
a commonplace of the rabbis to stress the gravity of social 
and ethical failings by stating that he who is guilty of them 
is “as though he were guilty of idolatry,’ whether “saying one’s 
prayers while intoxicated” (Ber. 31b), or giving way to exces- 
sive anger (Shab. 105b), or not practicing charity (Ket. 68a), 
succumbing to evil inclinations (TJ, Ned. 9:1, 41b), break- 
ing a promise, or even leaving crumbs on the table (Sanh. 
92a). Although idolatry is prohibited in the Seven *Noachide 
Laws which according to the rabbis are binding upon all man- 
kind, and its transgression involves the death penalty, the 
rabbis on the whole took a tolerant attitude toward idolatry 
on the part of gentiles. Idolaters are preferable to sectarians, 
since whereas the latter have knowledge of God and deny Him, 
the former act out of ignorance (TJ, Shab. 16:9, 15c). When 
a philosopher asked Rabban Gamaliel how he came to bathe 
in the bath of Aphrodite in Acre in view of the prohibition 
against any contact with idols (Deut. 13:17), he answered: 
“T did not come within her boundaries; she came within 
mine” (Av. Zar. 3:4). It was permitted to mock at idolaters, 
which is the only mockery permitted (Meg. 25b), and it was 
the custom to refer to them by derogatory names which were 
a distortion of their real names (Sif. Deut. 61; cf. also *Euphe- 
mism). The violent reaction of the Jews against the Roman 
legions displaying the Roman eagle on their standards, as well 
as their determined resistance to statues of the emperor be- 
ing set up in Palestine, had, of course, definite political un- 
dertones. 

In general it was forbidden to have any dealings with 
gentiles during their festivals and for three days prior to them 
and to sell them anything which was obviously part of their 
idolatrous worship (Av. Zar. 1:5). Included in the prohibition 
were a number of superstitious practices given the general 
name of “the ways of the Amorites” (Tosef. Shab. 6, 7). It was 
naturally forbidden to harbor in one’s house any images which 
were worshiped. A special prohibition was the use of libation 
wine, and it was treated so seriously that the prohibition was 
extended as a precautionary measure to all gentile wine (se- 
tam yayin). The regulations with regard to this extend over 
half of chapter 4 and the whole of chapter 5 of the tractate 
Avodah Zarah (see *Wine). It was forbidden to use concoc- 
tions prepared for idolatrous rites for purposes of healing (Pes. 
25a; Ex. R. 16:2). The rabbis had a remarkably comprehensive 
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knowledge of every kind and form of idolatry practiced in 
the East. “If the names of all the idols were to be enumerated, 
all the donkeys in the world would not suffice to carry them” 
(Sif. Deut. 43, ed. by L. Finkelstein (1939), 97). They included 
astral bodies, mountains and hills, marshes, sources of riv- 
ers, the dust of the feet, standing corn, fire and water, vapor, 
winds and clouds, trees, eggs, doves, animals, reflections, and 
all kinds of statues and images. Specific mention is made of 
Peor, the worship of which was said to consist of uncovering 
oneself and defecating in front of the idol (Sif. Num. 131; Sanh. 
7:6; TJ, 10:2, 28d), and of Mercurius, Aphrodite, the Saturna- 
lia, and slaughtering over seas and rivers to the “Prince of the 
Sea” (Poseidon: Hul. 2:9, 41b). Certain idolatrous rites men- 
tioned are not known from any other sources. They include a 
circular incision in the hearts of animals (Av. Zar. 2:3) which 
was apparently connected with the mysteries of the worship of 
Demeter and Attis. The reference in Sanhedrin 7:6 to sweep- 
ing, besprinkling, washing, and clothing an idol apparently 
refers to some Egyptian cult. 

In the Tosefta (Av. Zar. 6:8) there is a reference to three 
places in Erez Israel where the worship of the Asherah was 
still practiced at that time. Although there are references 
to obscene rites connected with idolatry (Sif. Num. 131) there 
is in the talmudic literature no reference to the formulas of 
heathen rites. A special prayer, “Blessed be He Who hath up- 
rooted idolatry from the land,’ had to be recited when see- 
ing a place where idol worship had been formerly practiced 
(Ber. 9:1). 

[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 
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IGGERET HA-KODESH (Heb. wi 17x; “Holy Epistle”), 
an anonymous 13"-century kabbalistic work, since the 14" 
century usually but wrongly attributed to *Nahmanides. It has 
been suggested that the author might be R. Joseph b. Abraham 
*Gikatilla, the friend and associate of R. *Moses b. Shem Tov 
de Leon, author of the *Zohar, but this has yet to be proven. 
In the selection and treatment of the subject the work is un- 
usual among the writings of the early kabbalists. Whereas the 
early kabbalists wrote their popular ethical books in a man- 
ner which attempted to conceal their kabbalistic ideology, 
Iggeret ha-Kodesh is primarily an ethical work written with 
its kabbalistic ideas in full view. It may be said that this is the 
first popular work in which kabbalistic teachings are applied 
to everyday behavior. It was not until three centuries later, in 
16"-century *Safed, that such applications were made on a 
large scale (see *Ethical Literature). The book’s six chapters 
deal with the problems of leading a moral family life, giving 
particular emphasis to the way in which a pious Jew should 
conduct sexual intercourse with his wife. The hygiene and 
sanctity of sexual life are discussed in great detail. To a large 
degree the work is an anthology of quotations and interpre- 
tations of talmudic and midrashic sayings about sexual rela- 
tions. The work may be regarded, moreover, as a polemical 
answer to both Aristotle and Maimonides who regarded sex- 
ual activity as being a lower, because less spiritual, level of life. 
The author of Iggeret ha-Kodesh upholds the sanctity of sexual 
relations provided, of course, that it is conducted strictly in 
accordance with rabbinic laws and instructions. The author's 
major thesis is that human sexual intercourse is a reflection 
of the mystical union in kabbalistic writings between two of 
the divine Sefirot (see *Kabbalah): Tiferet, the symbol for the 
husband in the heavenly world, and the *Shekhinah, the sym- 
bol for the wife. Thus, there is a mystical significance to hu- 
man sexual behavior whereby proper sexual relations between 
man and wife in this world contribute to the achievement of 
unity in the divine world. 

Iggeret ha-Kodesh was often quoted in late 13"*- and early 
14"-century kabbalistic literature, and many ethical writers in- 
cluded it either whole or in part in their own books. Among 
those who thus borrowed from the work were R. Meir b. Isaac 
*Aldabi in Shevilei Emunah (Riva, 1558), R. Elijah b. Moses de 
*Vidas in Reshit Hokhmah, and Israel b. Joseph *Al-Nakawa, 
who included the whole treatise in his ethical anthology Me- 
norat ha-Maor, 4 vols. (1929-32). Many manuscripts of the 
work, some quite old, and many printings (the first, Rome, 
1546), are extant. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C.B. Chavel, Kitvei Rabbenu Moshe ben 


Nahman, 2 (1963), 315-37. 
[Joseph Dan] 
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IGNATOW, DAVID 


IGNATOFE, DAVID (1885-1954), Yiddish novelist and dra- 
matist. Born in the Ukraine, Ignatoff was active in the revo- 
lutionary movement in Kiev (1903-06) before leaving for the 
United States. In 1907 he helped to found the literary group 
*Di Yunge which rebelled against the dominant emphasis on 
proletarian themes and current socialist ideas in American 
Yiddish literature, and advocated art for art’s sake and the 
importance of form over subject matter. Together with LJ. 
*Schwartz, Ignatoff edited and published the annual Literatur 
(1910). In 1912 he began to issue a periodical, Shriftn, which 
appeared irregularly and in which he published original works 
by young writers, translations of world literature, and repro- 
ductions of works by Jewish painters. Ignatoff also edited the 
annual Velt-ayn, Velt-oys (1916). Ignatoff alternated between 
a colorful romanticism which idealized Jewish traditions and 
a radical realism which allied him with proletarian literature. 
The former tendency was best embodied in his Vundermay- 
ses fun Altn Prag (“Wondertales of Old Prague,’ 1920) and in 
Dos Farborgene Likht (“The Hidden Light,” 1918), tales based 
on the narratives of R. *Nahman of Bratslav; and the latter 
tendency in the novel In Keselgrub (“In the Cauldron,’ 1918), 
which deals with the struggle between degeneracy and spiri- 
tual rebirth among Jewish immigrants, and in the fictional 
trilogy Oyf Vayte Vegn (“Vistas, 1932), which describes the 
rise of the American Jewish labor movement. His later work 
included the biblical plays Yiftokh (1939) and Gideon (1953). A 
collection of essays, Opgerisene Bleter (“Stripped Leaves”), was 
published posthumously in Buenos Aires in 1957. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, s.v.; LNYL, $.v.; FE. Zolf, 
Undzer Kulturhemshekh (1956), 147-80; S. Liptzin, Flowering of Yid- 
dish Literature (1963), 202, 213; C. Madison, Yiddish Literature (1968), 
295-8; Waxman, Literature, 4 (1960) 1018-19. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
R. Iceland, Fun Undzer Friling (1954), 115-21; LNYL, 1 (1956), 43-46; 
D. Ignatoff, Oysgeklibene shriftn (1975); M. Ravitch, Mayn Leksikon, 


Iv (1980), 16-18. 
[Elias Schulman] 


IGNATOW, DAVID (1914-1997), U.S. poet. Ignatow was 
born in Brooklyn. His poems are often accounts of the par- 
ticular, especially city life. Its crowds, its noise, its spectacles 
are balanced by the poet’s growing solace in nature. His poetry 
is often short, marked by plain diction, and common subjects 
such as family, work, and mortality - the shared lot of human- 
kind. His poetry offers no simple resolution of problems but 
instead presents them with a bold starkness, as for example in 
“An Allusion” and “For All Friends,’ in which no solace can 
be found and no quarrel with the self can be stilled. Ignatow’s 
“In a Reply” says it well: “my poems are hard to live with” A 
good example is Ignatow’s transformation of the traditional 
ethical poem for a child, in which the poet’s love becomes a 
song for possibilities. In “The Future” Ignatow wishes strength 
for his daughter yet cautions her to “prepare to live without 
me.’ His poems also affirm the nature of the given: resigna- 
tion is acceptance. As he puts it in “The World; all that we 
experience is “difficult to give up.” His first volume of poetry, 
Poems, appeared in 1948. Among his works are Say Pardon 
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(1961), Figures of the Human (1964), Rescue the Dead (1968), 
Tread the Dark (1978), The One in the Many: A Poet’s Mem- 
oirs (1988), and Living Is What I Wanted: Last Poems (1999). 
Ralph Mills, Jr. edited The Notebooks of David Ignatow (1973) 
and Open between Us (1980). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Pacernik (ed.), Talking Together: Letters 
of David Ignatow, 1946 to 1990 (1992); V. Terris (ed.), Meaningful Dif- 
ferences: The Poetry and Prose of David Ignatow (1994). 


[Lewis Fried (2"4 ed.)] 


°IGNATYEV, COUNT NIKOLAI PAVLOVICH 
(1832-1908), Russian reactionary and antisemitic statesman. 
After the assassination of Alexander 11 (March 1881), Ignatyev 
was appointed minister of the interior, retaining this office un- 
til June 1882. Among his duties was the investigation of the 
causes of the wave of anti-Jewish riots which swept across 
southern Russia after the assassination of the czar. Ignatyev 
set up provincial commissions of inquiry, instructing them 
to lay the responsibility for the riots on the Jews, who, it was 
alleged, exploited the Russian peasants. He prepared exten- 
sive projects for the transfer of the Jews to Achal-Tekke, in 
the plains of central Asia, for settlement on the land. It was 
he who permitted the first wave of emigration from Russia to 
the West in 1881-82. Toward the close of his period of office 
he passed the “Temporary Regulations” which were ratified 
by Alexander 111 on May 2-3, 1882 (see *May Laws). These 
regulations sought to prevent the settlement of Jews in the 
rural regions of the *Pale of Settlement. As a result of public 
pressure, the czar was compelled to dismiss Ignatyev, replac- 
ing him by Count Dimitri Tolstoi. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dubnow, Hist Russ, 3 (1920), index s.v. Ig- 


natyev, Nicholas Pavlovich. 
[Abraham N. Poliak] 


IGNOTUS, HUGO (pen-name of Hug6 Veigelsberg; 1869- 
1949), Hungarian author, journalist, and critic. Ignotus (“Un- 
known”) was born and educated in Budapest. After publish- 
ing A Slemil keservei (“The Sorrows of Schlemiel”) in 1891, he 
gained increasing recognition as a commentator on literary 
and political affairs. In Nyugat, the Hungarian literary journal 
which he founded in 1907 and edited for some years, Ignotus 
attacked conservative attitudes, gave active support to such 
important young writers as the poet Endre Ady, and estab- 
lished the modern Hungarian school of aesthetic criticism. He 
was also a pioneer in the literary exploitation of psychoanaly- 
sis. His works include a volume of verse, Versek (1895); stories 
entitled Vdltozatok a G-huron (“Variations in G,’ 1902); the 
essays of Kisérletek (1910); Ignotus verseibol (“Poems of Igno- 
tus,” 1918); and Ignotus novelldibdl (1918), a collection of short 
stories. Ignotus, whose reformist social and political outlook 
had brought him advisory appointments at both municipal 
and national levels, left Hungary when Béla Kun’s Commu- 
nists seized power in 1919 and thereafter moved from Swit- 
zerland to Berlin and Vienna, working as an editor or corre- 
spondent for democratic newspapers. In 1938 he returned to 
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Budapest for a brief time, but moved to London later that year 
and from there went to the U.S. His literary career then came 
to an end. Ignotus was reconciled to the Communist regime 
in Hungary after World War 11 and returned to his birthplace 
shortly before his death. 

His son, PAL IGNOTUS (1901-1978), a convert to Chris- 
tianity, was also a leading critic and liberal journalist in Hun- 
gary during the 1930s. Together with the poet Attila Jozsef, he 
founded Szép Sz6, a literary and political journal which, from 
1936, tried to unite all democratic and anti-Nazi elements in 
face of the Nazi peril. He was forced to take refuge in England 
in 1939 and, during World War 11, worked for the BBc. He be- 
came press attaché at the Hungarian embassy in London after 
the war, but was recalled to Budapest in 1949 and, with other 
Social Democrats, spent seven years in prison on fabricated 
charges. Following the 1956 Hungarian revolution, Pal Ignotus 
again fled to London, where he edited the émigré periodical 
Trodalmi Ujsdg. His works include A horogkeresztes hadjérat 
(“The Arrow-Cross Campaign,” 1933), and two books which 
appeared in English: Political Prisoner (1959) and The Paradox 
of Maupassant (1967). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Magyar Irodalmi Lexikon, 1 (1963), 491; Mag- 
yar Zsidé Lexikon (1929), 387; A. Komlos, Ignotus vdlogatott irdsai 


(1969), 5-34. 
[Baruch Yaron] 


IGRA, MESHULLAM (Moses) BEN SAMSON (c. 1752- 
1802), Galician and Hungarian rabbi. The name Moses was 
added during a serious illness in 1799. Igra was born in Buc- 
zacz (Galicia) of an old rabbinical family which came from 
Kolomeyya. He was known in his youth for his talents and 
saintliness, preaching in the large synagogue of Brody when he 
was only nine. He studied in Brody from 1763-66 and married 
the daughter of Isaac Horowitz, rabbi of the combined com- 
munities of Altona, Hamburg, and Wandsbeck. In 1769, at the 
age of 17, he was appointed rabbi of Tysmenitsa, and his hal- 
akhic rulings on contemporary problems were widely sought 
after. Students streamed to him from all parts of Poland and 
Hungary, among them many who subsequently attained fame, 
such as Jacob *Lorberbaum of Lissa and Mordecai *Benet. In 
1793 he was obliged to leave Tysmenitsa, partly because of his 
opposition to Hasidism which was spreading there, and he 
entered into a controversy with the Hasidim of Lemberg on 
his way to Pressburg, where he had been appointed rabbi. In 
the well-known dispute in which Raphael Kohen-Suesskind, 
rabbi of Altona, Hamburg, and Wandsbeck, was attacked by 
Saul *Berlin in his Mizpeh Yokteel (Berlin, 1789) Igra was asked 
to support Raphael Kohen-Suesskind, but he refused to inter- 
fere. However, he came out vehemently against Berlin when 
he published his Besamim Rosh (ibid., 1793). Igra’s halakhic 
works are among the most difficult of their kind, due to the 
rapid flow of his thoughts, the terseness of his style, and his 
inclination to association and allusion. As a result his works 
did not attain the popularity they merited. The first part of 
his novellae and comments on the Talmud Igra Ramah was 
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published in 1873, with the addition of a few responsa (1862, 
1885); part two remains in manuscript as are his work on Mai- 
monides and his sermons. Igra was succeeded in Pressburg 
by Moses *Sofer. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.M. Chones, Toledot ha-Posekim (1910), 
415 ff.; S. Knoebil, Gerem ha-Maalot (1921-2); Z. Horowitz, Kitvei 
ha-Geonim (1928), 20, 101-13; Dubnow, Hasidut, 452ff.; Gelber, in: 
Arim ve-Immahot be- Yisrael, 6 (1955), index; Weingarten, ibid., 7 
(1960), 56ff. 


IHUD HABONIM, largest pioneering youth movement of 
the labor Zionist movement, founded in 1958 with headquar- 
ters in Israel. Inud Habonim was established by the amal- 
gamation of various youth movements around the world. It 
was composed of what was formerly Ihud ha-Noar ha-Haluzi 
(ANAH) in Latin America, Western Europe, and North Af- 
rica (ANAH, in turn, was composed of Dror and *Gordonia 
in Latin America and Gordonia and Habonim in Western 
Europe and North Africa); World Habonim, which existed 
mostly in the English-speaking countries; and two Israel 
movements, Habonim Tenu’ah Me’uhedet and No’ar Oved. 
In the mid-1960s, Ihud Habonim had about 20,000 members 
throughout the world, and graduates of the movement and 
its predecessors had established 22 kibbutzim in Israel, all of 
which were affiliated with *Ihud ha-Kevuzot ve-ha-Kibbut- 
zim, and belonged to a number of moshavim. Groups of Ha- 
bonim graduates have also settled on kibbutzim of the Ihud 
ha-Kevuzot ve-ha-Kibbutzim that were not originally estab- 
lished by Habonim graduates. 

The world secretariat of Inud Habonim was located 
in Israel and coordinated the movement's activities around the 
world. The supreme governing body of the movement was the 
ve idah (convention), with representatives from every national 
movement. Much of its work was carried on by the moazah 
olamit (world council), which had the same representation 
ona smaller scale, and the mazkirut olamit (world secretariat), 
which had two representatives from every national branch 
and met three times a year. The most active branches of the 
governing bodies were the mazkirut murhevet (enlarged secre- 
tariat), which met every three weeks, and the mazkirut pe’ilah 
(the executive), which was based in Tel Aviv and met weekly. 
The executive was headed by the general secretary. The gov- 
erning bodies of Ihud Habonim were responsible for such 
activities as the choosing and sending of emissaries to the 
various national movements, the coordination and planning 
of programs of work and study in Israel for members com- 
ing from abroad, the direction of new settlers to kibbutzim, 
etc. Ihud Habonim also published two publications: Binyan 
and Yesodot. 

In 1982 Habonim merged with the Dror youth move- 
ment three years after the amalgamation of their parent move- 
ments — Ihud ha-Kevuzot ve-ha-Kibbutzim and *Ha-Kibbutz 
ha- Me’uhad. With the decline of traditional kibbutz ideology, 
emphasis in the movement shifted to the creation of urban 
kibbutzim, and from the late 1990s Habonim-Dror members 
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from around the world have associated themselves with such 
kibbutzim. 


In Germany 

Although Habonim in Germany ceased to exist at the end of 
World War u1, and therefore did not survive to become part 
of Ihud Habonim, the influence of this movement was sub- 
stantial in both Europe and Palestine. Berit ha-Olim, for- 
merly Jung Juedischer Wander-Bund, was founded in 1925 asa 
Zionist Socialist movement to educate its members toward ali- 
yah and pioneering in Erez Israel. Its first group of graduates, 
called Kibbutz Herut, together with pioneers from Eastern Eu- 
rope, founded kibbutz Givat Brenner within the framework of 
*Ha-Kibbutz ha-Meuhad, from which Berit ha-Olim drew its 
inspiration. Another movement, Kadimah, which was the suc- 
cessor of *Blau-Weiss, the classical youth movement of Ger- 
man Zionism, was originally a Jewish national scouting move- 
ment that developed into a Zionist youth movement. Under 
the influence of the labor movement in Erez Israel, particularly 
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the kibbutz movement, and the conditions in Nazi Germany, 
a merger was made between Kadimah and Berit ha-Olim in 
February 1933 to form Habonim-Noar Haluzi, which incorpo- 
rated 2,300 youth in tens of cities. In Berlin, a third pioneering 
youth movement, Arbeitskreis, joined the new merger in the 
same year, bringing the membership of Habonim to a high of 
over 1,000 in one metropolitan branch. 

Until 1938 Habonim operated as an officially recognized 
youth movement, with its socialist character camouflaged. Af- 
ter all Jewish organizations had been outlawed in Germany, 
Habonim went underground, confining its activities ostensi- 
bly to vocational training of its members with a view to aliyah. 
Graduates of Habonim were the mainstay of *He-Halutz, and, 
together with pioneers not organized in any movement, they 
established hakhsharot (training farms) in Germany, Scandi- 
navia, the Netherlands, and Luxembourg and temporarily also 
in France, Italy, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, Poland, and the 
Baltic countries. The intermediate age-group (14-16-year-olds) 
received practical training under the auspices of intermediate 
hakhsharot. Habonim also published a monthly that, for rea- 
sons of censorship, appeared under changing titles. 

In Palestine, members of Habonim (the junior members 
as part of *Youth Aliyah) joined Ha-Kibbutz ha-Me’uhad, 
which sent shelihim to Germany. Many members joined kib- 
butzim of Ha-Kibbutz ha-Me’uhad, even though Habonim did 
not officially become a part of this kibbutz trend. Habonim 
came to an end in Germany with the physical destruction of 
German Jewry. 

[Ada Nachmani] 
In Canada and the U.S. 
Habonim in Canada and the United States was established in 
1935 as the youth section of *Po’alei Zion, the *Farband, and 
*Pioneer Women. Its 3,000 members (1969) aged 10-21, are 
organized in 20 metropolitan branches, and younger groups 
are led by older members. Habonim also operates a country- 
wide network of ten summer camps, serving 1,500 children, 
modeled on the kibbutz. The program of the camps and met- 
ropolitan groups includes work, collective living, Hebrew 
language and culture, Jewish and Zionist history and values, 
and scouting. High school- and college-age students annually 
participate in a year program in Israel called the Youth Work- 
shop, where they study and work on a kibbutz. Habonim also 
publishes two publications: Ha-Boneh and Furrows. 

In addition to its educational program, Habonim has 
participated in and influenced the movement of liberal stu- 
dents fighting Nazi propaganda, the USS. civil rights move- 
ment, and related activities. During World War 11 it served in 
the rehabilitation of *displaced persons. Later, Habonim sup- 
plied personnel for ships carrying “illegal” immigrants to Pal- 
estine, volunteers for Israel’s War of Independence (1948), and 
nonmilitary aid following the Six-Day War (1967). Pioneering 
in Israel was considered the pinnacle of personal achievement 
for a movement member. Several settlements were established 
by Habonim graduates from Canada and the United States, 
including the kibbutzim Kefar Blum, Gesher ha-Ziv, and Urim 
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and the moshavim Bet Herut and Orot. The hub of the North 
American movement in the early 2000s was its seven sum- 


mer camps and its programs in Israel. 
[Saadia Gelb] 


In Britain 
Habonim in England was founded in London in 1928. By the 
time the handbook for leaders was published one year later, 
groups were already organized in East and West London and 
provincial centers. The program offered a carefully designed 
syllabus covering Jewish history, Hebrew, geography and 
knowledge of Erez Israel, scouting, and athletics. The move- 
ment catered specifically to youth between the ages of 12 and 
16 and cautiously avoided ties with any political or religious 
group, while encouraging adherence to Jewish values and tra- 
ditions. The age of the members gradually expanded to 10-18. 
From its inception, Habonim identified itself with the building 
of Erez Israel, and in 1932 it was officially designated a Zionist 
youth movement under the auspices of the British Zionist Fed- 
eration. In the same year, a group of Habonim leaders estab- 
lished the British branch of He-Halutz and began to prepare 
pioneers to live on collective settlements in Palestine. 
During World War 11, Habonim established hostels in 
various parts of the United Kingdom, issued publications, and 
established a corps of leaders who were not engaged in military 
service. At the end of the war, members in the armed forces 
and the Jewish Brigade, in particular, assisted Jewish survivors 
in Europe and their transport to Palestine. On the arrival of a 
Jewish unit from Palestine on the island of Malta in 1943, a Ha- 
bonim group was established. In 1941 a contact office (lishkat 
ha-kesher), working out of Kefar Blum in Palestine, brought 
together members of Habonim from Britain, South Africa, In- 
dia, Australia, and the U.S. The development of this office dur- 
ing the war years led to the establishment of World Habonim 
in the English-speaking countries to coordinate activities on 
a worldwide basis. Members of the British groups have settled 
mostly at Kefar ha-Nasi, Bet ha-Emek, and Ammiad. 


[Wellesley Aron] 


In Latin America 

The beginnings of the movement that later merged with World 
Habonim to become part of Inud Habonim were in Argentina. 
In 1930 the first attempts were made to establish a movement 
by the name of Frayhayt, and afterward a movement called 
Yunge Skauten (Young Scouts) came into being. In 1934 the 
youth movement Dror, composed of the two above-mentioned 
groups, was formed. At the same time, another movement, 
Gordonia-Maccabi ha-Zair, was founded. Both these move- 
ments were formed as a continuation of similar movements 
that had existed in Eastern Europe. They were established by 
immigrants to Argentina who wished to continue their move- 
ment activities in their country of immigration. Both move- 
ments developed in a parallel manner and merged in 1952 to 
form Ihud ha-Noar ha-Haluzi, which also existed in Europe 
and North Africa (see above). Ihud Habonim, founded in 1958, 
had branches in Argentina (13 groups), Brazil (six groups), 
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Chile (one group), Mexico (two groups), and Uruguay (two 
groups), in addition to groups attached to Jewish schools. This 
included thousands of members, aged 9 to 22, who were di- 
vided according to age and educational groups. 

The movement supported daily activities in its branches 
as well as national and international activities: summer and 
winter camps, educational and ideological seminars, conven- 
tions of graduates, etc. It also supported training programs for 
its members in Israel (Mexico and Brazil) and trained leaders 
through the auspices of the Institute for Youth Leaders Abroad 
of the Jewish Agency. Members of the movement who settled 
in Israel established the kibbutzim Or ha-Ner and Mefalsim 
and joined Beror Hayil, Nir Am, and Hazerim. A large num- 
ber of members are scattered among the kibbutzim of the Ihud 


ha-Kevuzot ve-ha-Kibbutzim. 
[Eliezer Gluzberg] 


In South Africa 

Habonim was founded in Johannesburg in 1931 by Norman 
Lourie (d. 1978) and conducts a range of educational activities 
in South Africa mostly led by student counselors. Members 
of the South African groups settled in Israel mostly at Kefar 
Blum, Maayan Barukh, and Yizreel. 


In Australia 

Members of Habonim from Europe, especially England, were 
among those who founded the organization in Australia in 
1940. It ran a wide range of activities including seminars and 
leadership courses. Its members in Israel are found at kibbutz 
Kefar ha-Nasi and also Yizreel. 


IHUD HA-KEVUZOT VE-HA-KIBBUTZIM, a federa- 
tion of collective settlements in Israel founded in 1951 by the 
merger of the *Mapai-oriented kibbutzim, which seceded from 
*Ha-Kibbutz ha-Meuhad, with the union of smaller collective 
settlements called Hever ha-Kevuzot. (The latter also com- 
prised the first villages of this kind founded by pioneers of 
the Second Aliyah before World War 1.) The Ihud is ideologi- 
cally and politically the most moderate of the various kibbutz 
unions, allowing for more diversity in its members’ outlook 
and way of life. It comprised over 80 collective settlements 
with a population of about 30,000 in 1970. In 1979 it reunited 
with Ha-Kibbutz ha-Me’uhad to form Takam (the United Kib- 
butz Movement), which numbered 167 kibbutzim and 76,560 
members in 1987. In 2000 the United Kibbutz Movement and 
*Ha-Kibbutz ha-Arzi ha-Shomer ha-Zair joined forces as “The 
Kibbutz Movement,’ representing 260 kibbutzim. 


IJON (Heb. 71°). (1) Israelite city on the northern border of 
Erez Israel. It is possibly one of the localities written ynw or ny 
in the Egyptian Execration Texts (19"/18" century B.c.E.) and 
in the list of cities conquered by Thutmosis 111 (c. 1469 B.C.E., 
nos. 46, 86 or 95). In the Bible it appears in the list of cities 
captured by Ben-Hadad king of Aram at the time of his inter- 
vention, together with Dan, Abel-Bet-Maacah, etc., on behalf 
of Asa king of Judah against Baasha of Israel (c. 895 B.C.E.; 
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1 Kings 15:20; cf. 11 Chron. 16:4). It is mentioned again among 
the cities taken from Israel by Tiglath-Pileser 111 in his inva- 
sion of 733/2 B.c.E. In the description of the boundaries of 
the Holy Land as held by those returning from Babylonian 
captivity, it appears as Nikbatah de-Iyun (Sif. Deut. 51, and 
parallels). Early Arabic writers call it Qaryat al-“Uyun. The 
city seems to have been abandoned in early Arabic times and 
it is recorded in 1347 only by the name of its plain, Marj al- 
‘Ayyuan, the southernmost part of the Lebanese al-Biqa’. Bib- 
lical Ijon is identified with Tell al-Dibbin near the Hazbani 
source of the Jordan. 

(2) One of the villages of the city of Hippos (Susitha) 
east of the Sea of Galilee (Tosef., Shev. 4:10; TJ, Dem. 2:1, 
22d). Although inhabited by Jews, it was declared free from 
the obligation of paying tithes. This Ijon, to which the Exe- 
cration Texts and inscriptions of Thutmosis 111 may also re- 
fer, is considered by some scholars to be the Ain on the east- 
ern border of the Land of Canaan (Num. 34:11). It has been 
identified with ‘Ayytn, 2 mi. (3 km.) north of Hammat on the 
Yarmuk River. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Alt, in PyB, 29 (1933), 17ff.; Abel, Geog, 2 
(1938), 352; G. Posener, Princes et Pays d’Asie et de Nubie (1940), 
74; Albright, in BAsOR, 83 (1941), 33; 89 (1943), 14-15; Press, Erez, 4 


(1955), 695-6. : 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


IKOR, ROGER (1912-1986), French novelist. Ikor, whose 
parents were of Lithuanian origin, was born and educated in 
Paris, where he became a teacher. He published two undis- 
tinguished novels, A travers nos déserts (1950), and Les grands 
moyens (1951), before his best-known work, the two-part novel 
Les fils dAvrom (1955, The Sons of Avrom, 1958), which com- 
prises La greffe de printemps and Les eaux mélées. This vast, 
naturalistic fresco of Jewish immigrant life in Paris during the 
early decades of the 20" century was awarded the Prix Gon- 
court. In it Ikor shows how the graceless, Yiddish-speaking 
newcomers integrated themselves, accepting the French way 
of life and customs. Ikor thus glorifies Jewish assimilation, not 
with excessive lyricism, but with a “reasonable” tone and per- 
spective. He returned to the problem of assimilation in 1968 
in the essay Peut-on étre juif aujourd’hui? Here, in the face of 
the reality of the State of Israel and evidence of an awakening 
Jewish consciousness among Franco-Jewish intellectuals, he 
makes certain concessions to the “outdated folklore” of Ju- 
daism. A volume of Ikor’s novellas, Ciel ouvert, appeared in 
1959. A moderate socialist and a liberal writer of occasional 
brilliance, he undoubtedly marks a period in Franco-Jewish 
culture, but that period is the 19 century, clad in 20'-cen- 
tury garb. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Lehrmann, [Elément juif dans la littéra- 


ture fran¢aise 2 (1961), 191-8. 
[Arnold Mandel] 


ILAI (c. 100 C.E.), tanna. His name is apparently an abbrevia- 


tion of Eleazar. He is sometimes referred to as Ilai the Elder to 
distinguish him from an amora of the same name (Hag. 16a). 
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He was the father of the well-known tanna Judah b. Ilai, and 
his principal teacher was Eliezer b. Hyrcanus, and the Tosefta 
comments: “Because Judah was the son of Ilai, and Iai the pu- 
pil of Eliezer, Judah teaches the Mishnah of Eliezer” (Tosef., 
Zev. 2:17). Ilai transmitted several statements of Eliezer, some 
in the latter’s name (Er. 2:6), others anonymously (cf. Hal. 
1:6; Tosef., ibid., 1:6; et al.). He also studied under R. Joshua, 
R. Eleazar b. Azariah, and R. Ishmael (Tosef., Peah 3:2; Git. 
6b). Ilai is responsible for the halakhah that the laws govern- 
ing the first fleece sheared from the sheep (Deut. 18:4) do 
not apply to countries outside Erez Israel (Hul. 136a), and his 
view was adopted in Babylonia in the fourth century (ibid., 
136b). His aggadic statements include: “If a man sees that his 
evil inclination is getting the better of him, he should go to a 
place where he is unknown, put on black clothes, wrap him- 
self in black garments, and do what his heart desires; but let 
him not publicly profane the Name of Heaven” (Hag. 16a). He 
also said: “A person’s character can be told by three things: by 
his cup, by his purse, and by his anger” (be-khoso, be-khiso, 
u-ve-khaaso; Er. 65b). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frankel, Mishnah, 139f.; Hyman, Toledot, 


142f.; Epstein, Tanna’im, 67. 
[Yitzhak Dov Gilat] 


ILAI (end of third and beginning of fourth century c.£.), 
Palestinian amora. Ilai studied under R. Johanan in Tiberias 
and frequently transmits sayings in his name (Shab. 5a, et 
al.). He also studied under R. *Simeon b. Lakish (Shab. 28b, 
et al.), Eleazar (TJ, Ter. 2:1, 41b, et al.), Ammi and Assi (TJ, 
Git. 1:1, 43a, et al.), and others. His colleague Zeira called him 
“builder of the Torah” (TJ, Yoma 3:5, 40c). Among Ilai’s pupils 
were Jonah and Jose (TJ, Ter. 2:4, 41d; TJ, Ket. 11:7, 34c), and 
also Ravin who brought Ilai’s teachings to Babylon and also 
sent Palestinian halakhot to Babylon in his name (Er. 96a; BB 
144b, et al.). It was Ilai who transmitted the saying: “In Usha 
it was enacted that none should disburse more than a fifth of 
his possessions to charity” (Ket. 50a). Most of his statements 
belong to halakhah; aggadic ones are few. It is related of him 
that in their conversations he and Abbahu would indulge in 
enigmatic sayings which was called “the language of wisdom” 
(Er. 53b). In illustration of his consideration it is related that 
on one occasion he stayed late at the bet midrash on Friday 
evening. When on returning home he found everyone asleep, 
rather than awaken the members of his household he spent 
the night in the open (TJ, Bezah 5:2, 63a). He apparently lived 
for a time in Tyre (Av. Zar. 13b). He is referred to by different 
names: Iai, Ilaa, Ila, Hilah, and La. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frankel, Mevo, 75b-76a; Hyman, Toledot, 


SV. 
[Zvi Kaplan] 


ILANIYYAH (Heb. 7737°8), moshav in eastern Lower Gali- 
lee, Israel, about 5 mi. (8 km.) N. of Kefar Tavor, founded in 
1899 by the Jewish Colonization Association (1c) as a train- 
ing farm to promote grain cultivation in Jewish settlements. 
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Through most of its history, Ianiyyah was known by its popu- 
lar Arabic name Sejera. Ilaniyyah became a moshavah in 1902. 
Among the settlers were Kurdish Jews and Russian converts 
to Judaism. In the first decade of the 20" century, Second 
*Aliyah immigrants worked there as hired laborers, organiz- 
ing the *Ha-Shomer (Guardsmen Association) and attaining 
the right to guard the settlement in place of armed Arabs and 
Circassians formerly employed there. David *Ben-Gurion was 
among the Second Aliyah immigrants at Ilaniyyah. In 1907, 
Ha-Horesh, the first collective group of agricultural laborers, 
was founded in the moshavah, with the aim of contracting 
for farm work, thus inaugurating collective labor and agri- 
culture in modern Erez Israel. The scarcity of water impeded 
the village’s progress, and Ilaniyyah’s economy was exclusively 
based on dry grain farming. In the Israel *War of Indepen- 
dence (1948), the practically isolated moshavah came under 
heavy Arab attack, but the siege was lifted after the conquest 
of neighboring Libiya in “Operation Dekel” (July 1948). The 
nearly abandoned village was resettled in 1953 through the 
“Town to Country” movement, including Israel-born set- 
tlers and immigrants from Poland, Romania, and later from 
Morocco. As more water became available, part of Ilaniyyah’s 
land was ceded to a new moshav, Sedeh Ilan. A youth center 
and school, “Havvat ha-Shomer,” were opened on the site of 
the original Ha-Shomer farm. Later on the school became a 
military base for soldiers with special training and education 
needs. The name Ilaniyyah, derived from Ilan (PRX, “tree”), 
is the translation of the name of the former Arab village, Se- 
jera (“tree”). Its population in 1968 was 180, rising to 320 in 
the mid-1990s and 491 in 2002. 

[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2 ed.)] 


ILF, ILYA (pseudonym of Ilya Arnoldovich Fainzilberg; 
1897-1937), Soviet Russian author. Born in Odessa, IIf tried 
various jobs before turning to journalism and then fiction. 
Most of his work was written in collaboration with the non- 
Jewish author, Yevgeni Petrov (pseudonym of Yevgeni Katayev, 
1903-1942). The team ultimately achieved renown among 
Soviet literature’s most successful humorists. Ingenious and 
whimsical, the works of IIf and Petrov have been entertain- 
ing Soviet readers since their publication. The most famous 
are Dvenadtsat stul yev (1928; The Twelve Chairs, 1961) and 
its sequel Zolotoy Telenok (1931; The Little Golden Calf 1961). 
Both follow the adventures of Ostap Bender, a Soviet crook 
and confidence man, as he travels throughout the U.S.S.R. 
outwitting gullible Communist bureaucrats and proletarian 
philistines. The quick-witted, irreverent Ostap Bender is one 
of Soviet literature’s very memorable characters. Odnoetazh- 
naya Amerika (1936; Little Golden America, 1937) is an account 
of the two Soviet authors’ safari through what they thought 
of as the land of the almighty dollar. The considerable comic 
gifts of Ilf and Petrov are displayed in sparkling dialogue and 
clever parodies of official jargon, but their artistic effectiveness 
is inevitably impaired by the ideological requirements foisted 
upon Soviet satire in general. Thus, while The Twelve Chairs 
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and The Little Golden Calf are propelled by such time-honored 
comic devices as the hidden treasure, the chase, the picture 
of widespread corruption, these are vitiated by patently false 
assertions that greed has already begun to disappear in the 
U.S.S.R. and that possessing large amounts of money in the 
US.S.R. is not only quite useless, but is indeed, a source of em- 
barrassment. There are similar incongruities in their “Jewish” 
characters and situations. Some of the secondary characters 
happen to be Jewish and are amusing enough; for example, the 
pathetic Jewish immigrant from Russia who had come to Little 
Golden America in the vain hope of becoming rich. But when 
the authors begin to preach, their ideological bias proves fatal 
to their humor. Thus, in The Little Golden Calfan American- 
Jewish journalist is at first incredulous and then chagrined to 
learn that, while there are Jews in Soviet Russia, there is no 
“Jewish problem.” The two Soviet authors are at pains to ex- 
plain that, since he has devoted his life to writing about the 
“Jewish problem,’ the American newspaperman fears that this 
would leave him without a job. The fact is, however, that IIf’s 
and Petrov’s denial of the “problem's” existence in the U.S.S.R. 
was contrary to the facts. In 1949, during the “struggle” with 
the cosmopolitans, they were strongly critized, removed from 
the official writers’ lists, and forbidden to publish. The ban was 
lifted in 1956. Their novels were translated into more than 40 
languages, and also filmed. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: O.G. Golubeva et al. (eds.), Russkiye Sovets- 
kiye Pisateli, prozaiki, 2 (1964), 204-39. 
[Maurice Friedberg] 


ILFA (ry: Hilfai; third century c.£.), Palestinian amora. Ilfa 
attended the bet midrash of Judah ha-Nasi and studied un- 
der him and his pupils. His teacher in halakhah was *Judah 
b. Hiyya (Zev. 13b), and he transmitted the beraitot of Hiyya 
and Oshaya (Taan. 21a). Although R. Johanan was younger 
than Ilfa and transmitted halakhah in his name (Zev. 20a, 
et al.), as did Eleazar b. Pedat (Ty, Ma’as. 2:4, 49d), Ilfa is re- 
ported as having turned to Johanan in a question of halakhah 
(TJ, Naz. 6:10, 55c). It is related that he and Johanan were 
compelled to engage in business because of their great pov- 
erty; Johanan, however, returned to his studies and was ap- 
pointed head of the yeshivah; when IIfa later returned, they 
said to him: “Had you done likewise, you would have been 
appointed.” Thereupon Ilfa suspended himself from the mast 
of a ship and announced: “If I am asked any baraita and can- 
not find an allusion to it in a Mishnah, I shall cast myself into 
the sea,’ and in fact he found all of them (Ta’an. 21a; Ty, Kid. 
1:1, 58d). That he was exceptionally sharp-witted is also clear 
from the problems he raised (Zev. 20a; Hul. 69a; 53b, et al.). 
He was also an aggadist and is often quoted in the Midrash. 
Ilfa was renowned for his exceptional piety and it is related 
that when he led the congregation in prayer and recited, “Who 
causes the wind to blow and the rain to fall? his prayer was 
immediately answered (Taan. 24a). This piety also finds ex- 
pression in his view of God’s conduct of the world and His 
relationship with His creatures. In practice uncompromising 
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truth should have been the standard governing the world, not 
merely in relations between man and his neighbor, but also in 
relations between man and God. However, due to their moral 
frailty men would not have been able to endure this. In con- 
sequence God substituted the attribute of charity for that of 
uncompromising truth (RH 17b). Ilfa gives an original inter- 
pretation of Ecclesiastes 1:3: “‘What profit hath man of all his 
labor, wherein he laboreth under the sun?’ — His labor is un- 
der the sun, and the reward accumulates for him above the 
sun” (Eccles. R. 1:3, no. 1). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 150, s.v.; H. Albeck, Mavo 


la-Talmudim (1969), 180f. 
[Attilio Milano] 


°ILGEN, KARL DAVID (1763-1834), German Protestant 
classical philologist and Bible critic. Ilgen was rector of the 
Stadtschule in Naumburg from 1789 to 1794, professor in Jena 
from 1794 to 1802, and rector at Schulpforte from 1802 to 1830. 
He then resided in Berlin. His chief work is Die Urkunden des 
jerusalemischen Tempelarchivs in ihrer Urgestalt, als Beitrag 
zur Berichtigung der Geschichte der Religion und Politik (vol. 
1, Urkunden des ersten Buchs von Mose; 1798, “The Documents 
of the Jerusalem Temple-Archive in Their Original Form as 
a Contribution to Correcting the History of Religion and 
Politics, vol. 1, Documents of the First Book of Moses”). Its 
aim is a history of ancient Israel, which can be attained only 
through a comprehensive critical treatment of the sources. 
(In this Ilgen’s undertaking equals the contemporary work of 
B.G. Niebuhr on Roman history.) According to Ilgen, the Bible 
contains jumbled and distorted documents from the archives 
of the Temple, and it is the role of scholarship to restore and 
rearrange them. He numbered 17 fragmentary documents in 
Genesis which he related to three writers: Sofer Eliel ha-Ris- 
hon, Sofer Eliel ha-Sheni, and Sofer Elijah ha-Rishon. Their 
work had been combined by a redactor. Thus Ilgen modi- 
fied the documentary hypothesis accepted by J.G. Eichhorn 
and others, according to which there were two documents in 
Genesis - one in which God’s name is Elohim and the other 
in which it is YHwu - by asserting that there existed two 
Elohist documents. The possibility of a second “Jehovist” 
document remained an open question. This theory of three 
sources was accepted only after it was modified by H. Hup- 
feld in 1853. Ilgen’s analysis of the Joseph story (Gen. 37-50) 
into two sources somewhat harmonized by a redactor was 
widely accepted. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Kaemmel, in: ADB, 14 (1881), 19-23 (incl. 
bibl.). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Rogerson, in: DBI, 1, 537-38. 


[Rudolf Smend / S. David Sperling (2™ ed.)] 


ILIN, M. (Ilya Yakovlevich Marshak; 1895-1953), Russian 
author. An engineer by profession, Ilin was a prolific writer of 
children’s books on technical subjects and was widely trans- 
lated. His works include Solntse na stole (1927; Turning Night 
into Day, 1936), on electric lighting; Rasskaz o velikom plane 
(1930, 1936%; Story of the Five-Year Plan, 1932); Gory i lyudi 
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(1935; Men and Mountains, Man's Victory over Nature, 1935); 
and Puteshestviye v atom (“Journey into the Atom,’ 1948). 


ILINTSY (in Jewish sources, Linets), town in Vinnitsa dis- 
trict, Ukraine. Jews started to settle there in the mid-17" cen- 
tury. By 1765 they numbered 386 persons. After its incorpo- 
ration into Russia in 1793 it belonged administratively to the 
Kiev province. In 1790 the Jews numbered 423. In 1852 all of 
the town’s 76 artisans were Jews. The community numbered 
3,407 in 1847, 4,993 (49.7% of the total population) in 1897, 
and 5,407 (46.8%) in 1926. Before ww1 almost all the shops 
belonged to Jewish merchants, among them were 36 textile 
stores, 19 groceries, and 11 stores for leather products. At this 
time there were six synagogues and a private school for boys 
in operation. Two pogroms, perpetrated by *Denikin’s army, 
occurred in 1919. During the interwar period many Jews left 
Ilintsy, and by 1939 their number had dropped to 2,217 (total 
population 3,484). Many changes occurred in Jewish economic 
life at this time. The shopkeepers disappeared from the scene 
by the end of the 1920s and the artisans were forced to join 
cooperatives. Some of these cooperatives developed into gar- 
ment and shoe factories. At the end of 1931 there were still 500 
unemployed Jewish youngsters in the town. There existed a 
Yiddish school with about 250 pupils, and a Jewish local coun- 
cil operated in the 1920s. 

Ilintsy was occupied by the Germans on July 23, 1941. 
They appointed a Judenrat and imposed a heavy fine in gold 
and silver on the Jews. At the end of August the Jews were 
concentrated in an open ghetto. In November 1941 Ukrai- 
nian police murdered 43 Jews and on April 24, 1942, 1,000 
Jews were executed by the Germans. On May 27-28 another 
700 Jews were murdered. In December the Germans burned 
down houses where Jews were hiding, shooting those who at- 
tempted to escape. The remaining Jews were sent to a labor 
camp on the outskirts of the town. Executions of individuals 
and groups occurred regularly. A small resistance group of 18 
Jews was organized by David Mudrik, armed with two hand- 
guns, hand grenades, and knives. They escaped from the camp 
in August 1943 and organized a Jewish partisan company in 
the framework of the Second Stalin Brigade of the Vinnitsa 
district. Of the total force of 124 Jewish fighters, only 52 were 
armed. The town was liberated in 1944. In 1970 the Jewish 
population was estimated at approximately 100 (20 families). 
They had no synagogue. Most left in the 1990s. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: PK, S.V. 

[Shmuel Spector (2"4 ed.)] 


“ILLEGAL” IMMIGRATION (Aliyah Bet or ha’palah - 
“resolute ascent”), the clandestine immigration of Jews to 
Erez Israel. This kind of immigration began under Ottoman 
rule. From 1882 onward the Turks did not permit Jews from 
Eastern Europe, with rare exceptions, to settle in Palestine, al- 
lowing them only a few months’ stay to visit the holy places, 
but many thousands of Jews infiltrated during the First and 
Second *Aliyah to lay the foundations of the new yishuv. The 
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terms Aliyah Bet and ha’palah were coined during the British 
regime in the 1930s. 


Between the World Wars 

Britain was enjoined by Article 6 of the *Mandate for Pales- 
tine to “facilitate Jewish immigration under suitable circum- 
stances, but the immigration quotas fixed by the Adminis- 
tration of Palestine failed to meet the pressure of pioneers 
seeking to settle in the country and Jews fleeing from distress 
and persecution, or the need to safeguard the future of the 
Jewish National Home. From time to time immigration was 
drastically cut or entirely halted. The yishuv and the Zionist 
Movement felt no compunction in circumventing official re- 
strictions which they regarded as illegal violations of Britain's 
duty under the Mandate. 

Jews who had failed to obtain immigration certificates 
sometimes mingled with the passengers on regular immi- 
grant ships; others crossed the borders in the north with the 
aid of Jewish settlers in Upper Galilee. Some came as tourists 
or visitors to such events as the Maccabiah Games in 1932 and 
1935, and stayed as unregistered, “illegal” residents. Fictitious 
deposits of 1,000 Palestine pounds were arranged to secure 
“capitalist” visas; girls entered on the strength of fictitious 
marriages with Palestinian citizens or residents of Palestine. 
According to the Peel Commission's report there were some 
22,000 illegal immigrants in 1932-33. 

The rise of Hitler increased the pressure for aliyah, and 
in 1934 the first organized efforts at clandestine immigration 
by sea took place. The *He-Halutz movement chartered the 
Greek ship Vellos and with the aid of *Haganah members 
landed some 350 pioneers, but operations were suspended af- 
ter a second attempt had failed for lack of experience. In 1937, 
when there were signs that Britain intended to halt immigra- 
tion, *Revisionists and *Betar groups restarted the effort and 
in two years sent out several ships, which transported several 
thousand immigrants from Eastern Europe under the slogan 
Af al pi (“in spite of ...”). Their success encouraged He-Halutz 
to resume the organization of “illegal” immigration; several 
boats were dispatched, beginning with the Poseidon in 1938, 
and at first landed their human cargoes without incident. Late 
in 1938 the Mosad le-Aliyah Bet (“Organization for “‘Iegal’ 
Immigration” - in brief, the Mosad) was set up by the Haga- 
nah under the leadership of Shaul *Avigur (Meirov). After the 
Nazi conquest of Austria and Czechoslovakia, refugee boats 
were also organized by private individuals. 

The Mandatory government did everything in its power 
to stop the stream of “illegal” immigrants, exerting pressure 
on other governments to prevent them leaving and dispatch- 
ing patrol boats to track the ships from the moment of their 
departure till their arrival off the Palestinian coast. At a later 
stage (1940-48) radar stations were erected and aircraft em- 
ployed to detect immigrant vessels on the open sea. Angered 
by the ruling power’s policy, the yishuv staged protest dem- 
onstrations and strikes. When in May 1939 Britain published 
the White Paper restricting Jewish immigration to 10,000 per 
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annum, the Zionist leaders retorted by declaring clandestine 
immigration a prime means in the struggle for free aliyah and 
Jewish independence. 


During World War 11 

During the war years, ha’palah became an operation for rescu- 
ing Jews from extermination. Small, rickety boats, sailing from 
Romanian and Bulgarian ports, some of them crammed with 
2,000 passengers, continued to reach the shores of Palestine, 
where most of them were intercepted by the British. When 
at the end of 1940 several thousands of refugees arrived from 
Romania in three ships, the British decided to transfer them 
to *Mauritius. Some of them were put on board the Patria for 
deportation, and Haganah emissaries sabotaged the ship in 
Haifa harbor to prevent it leaving, but, through a tragic mis- 
calculation, it sank and some 250 lives were lost. About 1,600 
of the immigrants were deported and detained in Mauritius 
until the end of the war. Another refugee boat whose passen- 
gers were refused entry was the Struma, which sank in the 
Black Sea in February 1942 with the loss of all 769 persons on 
board except one. During most of the war years the Mosad 
organized clandestine immigration by overland routes, mainly 
from the Middle East. 


After World War 11 

After the war large-scale operations at sea were resumed by 
the Mosad, the immigrants being mainly refugee survivors 
of European Jewry who had escaped by way of the *Berihah 
rescue operation and reached the shores of Italy, France, Ro- 
mania, Yugoslavia, and Greece. Their passage was supervised 
by Mosad emissaries, the immigrants in most cases embark- 
ing at small, remote ports, and traveling under cramped con- 
ditions in densely packed vessels, most of which were unfit 
for passenger transportation. The Italians and others who at 
first constituted the crews of these ships were later joined by 
Palestinian and American Jews. The refugees were escorted 
by members of the Haganah and volunteers from the Dias- 
pora, particularly from the U.S. The success of the operation 
was due in no small measure to the manner in which the ref- 
ugees themselves, regardless of age or sex, willingly endured 
privation and danger, and to the total solidarity of the yishuv 
with the refugees. Haganah members and others received 
boats which arrived clandestinely at night at desolate places 
of the sea shore, carrying on their shoulders those who were 
unable to wade to the shore - the elderly, the sick, women, 
and children. Once on shore the refugees were immediately 
brought in buses and trucks to kibbutzim and having changed 
their clothes could not be recognized as such by the search- 
ing British police. 

In the years from 1945 to 1948, 65 immigrant boats em- 
barked for Palestine, all under the aegis of the Mosad, save 
for one boat dispatched by the Hebrew National Liberation 
Committee founded by Revisionists in the U.S. Most of these 
were intercepted by the British; among the few that succeeded 
in landing their passengers were the Dalin (August 1945), the 
Hanna Szenes (December 1945), and the Shabbetai Lozinski, 
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which went aground on the rocks near Ashdod in March 1947, 
the immigrants mingling with hundreds of local residents who 
came to their rescue so that the authorities might not distin- 
guish between them. Intercepted boats were impounded and 
the passengers transferred to a detention camp at Athlit, some 
of them later being released within the framework of the lim- 
ited immigration quota. From August 1946 the British began 
deporting the clandestine immigrants to detention camps in 
*Cyprus, where 51,500 were kept under detention and 2,000 
children were born. The detainees were by no means pas- 
sive. They organized themselves and prepared for settlement 
in Erez Israel with the aid of emissaries from there, learning 
Hebrew, and even undergoing military training. Seven hun- 
dred and fifty of the detainees, chosen by their own commit- 
tees, were allowed to enter Palestine every month, the num- 
ber being deducted from the official immigration quota, but 
the majority reached Israel only after independence, between 
May 1948 and February 1949. 

The critical moment for all the immigrant ships was that 
of their interception by the British patrol boats, which were 
ready to attack if their orders were not obeyed. The methods 
of attack ranged from ramming the boats to using tear gas, 
batons, and, at times, firearms in order to overcome the im- 
migrants’ resistance. The men in charge had to decide on the 
measure of resistance to be offered, according to such factors 
as the age and condition of the passengers: sometimes the at- 
tackers were met with sticks, stones, and tins of preserves; 
generally, passive resistance was offered to the British soldiers, 
who dragged the immigrants to the deportation boats. Many 
were injured and several died in these encounters. Among the 
ships whose passengers offered the strongest resistance were 
the Latrun (October 1946), the Keneset Yisrael (November 
1946), the Chaim Arlosoroff (February 1947), and the Theodor 
Herzl (April 1947). In March 1946 the British Army prevailed 
on the Italian authorities to prevent the departure from La 
Spezia harbor of the 1,014 refugees on board the Dov Hos and 
the Eliyahu Golomb; the immigrants reacted by declaring a 
hunger strike which aroused world public opinion and com- 
pelled Britain to permit the boats to reach Palestine. 

Clandestine immigration was the spur to and a focal is- 
sue of the resistance movement against the “White Paper” re- 
gime. Mass demonstrations were held in Palestine on behalf 
of the refugees, frequently ending in bloody clashes with the 
military authorities. The Athlit internment camp was pen- 
etrated by a Haganah unit and internees released (October 
1945); members of the *Palmah sabotaged installations in- 
volved in the detention and arrest of clandestine immigrants, 
damaging British deportation boats and coastguard and ra- 
dar stations. 

The struggle for the right of free immigration reached its 
peak in summer 1947, when 4,515 refugees on board the Exo- 
dus 1947 reached the shores of Palestine. After the fight with 
the British on board (three killed, 28 injured), the passengers 
were removed from the Exodus to three transports which took 
them to France, but the French government refused to take 
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them off the British deportation boat against their will, while 
the refugees themselves chose to endure the intense discomfort 
of their stifling cramped quarters in the summer heat rather 
than disembark. They were finally taken to Hamburg, where 
they were forcibly removed and transferred to a British intern- 
ment camp in Germany. This incident aroused world opinion 
against Britain's policy of closing the gates of Palestine to survi- 
vors of the Holocaust. One of the last clandestine immigration 
operations was a convoy of two large boats, the Pan York and 
Pan Crescent, transporting more than 15,000 Jews, the majority 
from Romania, which left Bulgaria at the end of 1947 despite 
British and U.S. attempts to prevent their setting sail. The pas- 
sengers were interned in the Cyrus detention camps. 

Aliyah Bet came to an end with the establishment of the 
State of Israel in May 1948. Of the clandestine immigrants’ 
boats impounded at Haifa port, the best were selected and 
adapted to serve as the first warships of the Israel Navy. From 
the early days of the Vellos more than 115,000 Jews had reached 
Palestine by means of Aliyah Bet (about 105,000 of them un- 
der the auspices of the Mosad), and some 800 of them fell in 
the War of Independence. 


FURTHER INFORMATION. Hitherto secret documents re- 
leased by the British cabinet in January 1979 reveal that despite 
the strenuous efforts made by the British Mandatory govern- 
ment to stop the stream of “illegal” immigrants immediately 
prior to the establishment of the State, some British naval com- 
manders ignored the orders and took steps to ensure that they 
reached Haifa safely, provided them with food and water and, 
after carrying out a token boarding inside Palestinian waters, 
piloted or towed them into harbor. Thus, when the engine of 
the Sylvia Starita broke down, a British destroyer, the Ma- 
rauder, towed it into the harbor. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.M. Mardor, Strictly Illegal (1964), chs. 
7-12; J. and D. Kimche, Secret Roads (1954); B. Habas, Ha-Sefinah she- 
Nizzehah (1948); idem, Gate Breakers (1963); M. Basok (ed.), Sefer ha- 
Ma’pilim (1947); H. Lazar, Af Al Pi (Heb., 1957); Dinur, Haganah, 2 pt. 
3 (19647), index s.v. Ha’palah; D. Niv, Maarekhot ha-Irgun ha-Zeva’i 
ha-Le’'ummi, 2 (1965), 129-63; 3 (1967), 67-71, 321-34; J. Derogy, La loi 
du retour; la secréte et véritable histoire de Exodus (1968). 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


ILLES, BELA (1895-1974), Hungarian author and editor. Il- 
lés, a political commissar during the Communist revolution 
of 1919, fled to the U.S.S.R. After World War 11, he was a lead- 
ing organizer of Soviet literary life. His works include Karpati 
rapszodia (“Carpathian Rhapsody,’ 1950), which portrays the 
life of simple Jews, and Harminchat esztendé (“Selected Writ- 
ings,” 1956). 


ILLESCAS, town in Castile, central Spain. Like those in 
nearby *Toledo, Jews in Illescas were landowners and worked 
vineyards and olive groves. In 1342 the archbishop of Toledo 
ordered that the produce and wine of the Jewish-owned land 
in Illescas as well as the lands themselves should be confis- 
cated as they had been acquired illegally. The community was 
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attacked in the anti-Jewish riots of 1391, and this is mentioned 
in Shevet Yehuda of Solomon ibn Verga. Subsequently, how- 
ever, the community recovered. The annual tax paid by the 
community was raised to 800 maravedis in 1474 and the tax 
levied for the war against Granada amounted to 80 gold cas- 
tellanos. A communication sent in October 1492 by Ferdinand 
and Isabella shows the difficulties which the Jews encoun- 
tered when they left Illescas following the edict of expulsion 
from Spain (1492). Intending to go to the port of Cartagena 
in order to sail to Fez and Tlemcen (Morocco) they had been 
robbed on the way of assets estimated at 12,000 castellanos by 
the men they had hired for protection. The document directs 
that the money should be confiscated for the crown. Many 
Conversos from Illescas were subsequently tried by the In- 
quisition in Toledo. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Urkunden, index; Fita, in: Boletin de la 
Academia de la Historia, Madrid, 7 (1885), 130-40; Suarez Fernandez, 
Documentos, index; Pagis, in: Tarbiz, 37 (1968), 355-73. 


[Haim Beinart] 


ILLINOIS, Middle West state of the U.S.; general popula- 
tion 12,713,634 (est. 2004), Jewish population 280,000, all but 
20,000 of whom lived in and around *Chicago. Early land- 
development companies included Jewish partners resident 
in the East. However, the first known permanent Jewish resi- 
dent was John Hays, grandson of an early New York Jew, who 
settled in Cahokia in 1793. Farmer, trader, and soldier, Hays 
served as the county’s postmaster until 1798, when he was 
appointed sheriff. The only other Jew known to have been in 
Illinois before it became a state in 1818 was Joseph Phillips, 
a veteran of the War of 1812, who was named secretary of Il- 
linois Territory in 1817. The most prominent Jew in the early 
days of Illinois was Abraham *Jonas, who moved to Quincy 
in 1838 from Cincinnati, Ohio. In 1842 he was elected to the 
Illinois legislature, where he met Abraham Lincoln, of whom 
he became a lifelong friend and political ally. Another early 
Jewish settler outside of Chicago was Captain Samuel Noah, 
the first Jewish graduate of West Point, who taught school at 
Mount Pulaski in Logan County in the late 1840s. 

Jews first settled in Chicago in the 1830s. The oldest Jew- 
ish community outside of Chicago is Peoria, where the first 
Jews arrived in 1847. A benevolent society was organized in 
1852 and the first congregation, Anshai Emeth, was formed in 
1859. Jews settled in Springfield around 1850. The first arrivals 
were Julius, Edward, and Louis Hammerslough, merchants, 
whose firm was established in 1855. One of their employees 
was Samuel Rosenwald, who was born in Springfield in 1862 
(see *Rosenwald) and was the father of Julius Rosenwald, the 
mail-order tycoon and philanthropist. Julius Hammerslough 
was a friend of Lincoln, whom he visited often at the White 
House. He was also the first president of Springfield's first syn- 
agogue, Brith Sholom, founded in 1858. Jews first went to Cairo 
in 1863 during the Civil War, when the town was the head- 
quarters of General Ulysses S. Grant. Jewish settlers named 
Oppenheimer and Abendheimer were the pioneers, followed 
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by A. and David Marks. There were also Jews in Rock Island in 
the 1850s. Other early Jewish settlements were at Aurora, 1860; 
Moline, 1866; Bloomington, 1875; East St. Louis, 1888; Granite 
City, 1891; Centralia, 1894; and Waukegan, 1897. 

The first Bnai Brith Hillel Foundation was established at 
the University of Illinois in Urbana in 1923 by Rabbi Benjamin 
E Frankel, whose family was among the Jewish pioneers of 
Peoria. By 1960, 40% of the families in Niles Township (Skokie 
and surrounding areas) were Jewish. The Niles Township Jew- 
ish Congregation, founded in 1959, was the first of what soon 
became a network of Jewish communal and religious institu- 
tions in the area, including a Jewish community center. The 
town of Park Forest, a southern Chicago suburb, whose Jew- 
ish settlement began in the 1950s, was the first large commu- 
nity ever planned by private enterprise. Philip M. *Klutznick 
was president of the company that developed it. Many other 
suburbs of Chicago also have substantial Jewish communities, 
most of their members having moved from Chicago itself. The 
earliest communities dating from the 1930s are Winnetka, 
Glencoe, Highland Park, Evanston, and Oak Park. By the late 
1960s there were at least 16 other suburban communities. 

Beyond the Chicago metropolitan area the Jewish popu- 
lation in the mid-1990s of Champaign-Urbana was approxi- 
mately 1,500, of Springfield was approximately 1,060, of Rock- 
ford was approximately 1,000, of Peoria was approximately 
1,000, of Elgin was approximately 600, of Aurora was approxi- 
mately 500, of Waukegan was approximately 400, of Bloom- 
ington was approximately 230, of Decatur was approximately 
140, of Kankakee and Danville was approximately 100 each, 
and of Quincy was approximately 105. 

There were also 2,000 Jews widely scattered in the 63 
towns and cities of southern Illinois, which united for com- 
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munal purposes in the Southern Illinois Jewish Federation. 
The largest Jewish communities represented in this federa- 
tion are Aurora, Belleville, East St. Louis, Cairo, Alton, Cen- 
tralia, Carbondale, Granite City, Benton, Mattoon, and Rob- 
inson. The communities Champaign, Decatur, Peoria, and 
Springfield joined forces in 1969 in the Central Illinois Jew- 
ish Federation. 

Illinois had two Jewish governors: Henry *Horner, 
elected in 1932 and reelected in 1936, and Samuel H. *Shap- 
iro of Kankakee, who succeeded to the governorship in May 
1968 after serving eight years as lieutenant governor but was 
defeated in the November elections. Illinois has sent several 
Jews to Congress, including Sidney Yates who served for al- 
most half a century and was the dean of the Jewish Congres- 
sional Delegation. He lost on his one attempt to run for the 
Senate in 1952. The earliest Jewish mayors were William Ep- 
pinger of Jacksonville (1880-90) and Morris Saddler of Sad- 
dler, which was named for him (1880-86). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.A. Gutstein, A Priceless Heritage (1953); 
PP. Bregstone, Chicago and Its Jews (1933); S. Rawidowicz (ed.), The 
Chicago Pinkas (1952); B. Postal and L. Koppman, A Jewish Tourist’s 
Guide to the US. (1954), 138-61. 

[Bernard Postal / Ben Paul (2™ ed.)] 


ILLOWY (Illovy, Ilawy, Illoway, Jilovy, Jilovsky, Illafsky), 
family in Bohemia-Moravia. The first known by this name was 
SAMUEL (d. 1695), who went from Ilava in western Slovakia to 
Uhersky Brod, Moravia, as a shammash. His son JACOB (also 
d. 1695) settled in Bratislava, supplying Samuel *Oppenheimer 
in Vienna with fish for the imperial court. He was murdered 
while traveling. PHINEHAS (d.c. 1759), a pupil of the Bratislava 
yeshivah, was rabbi of the Oppenheimer family synagogue and 
official Hebrew translator for the government. He returned 
to Uhersky Brod around 1732 and added Broda to his name. 
His son Aco (d. 1781) was rabbi in *Kolin from 1746 until 
his death. Another of his sons, soLOMON, settled in Proste- 
jov where his son, Feith *Ehrenstamm, established the textile 
industry. JACOB LOEB, who settled in Kolin, was the father 
of Bernard *Illowy, the Orthodox leader in the U.S. RUDOLF 
ILLOvy (d. 1943), Czecho-Jewish publicist, also a member of 
this family, died in Theresienstadt. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Illovy, in: Kalendd? cesko-zidovsky 


(1930/31), 18-37 [Meir Lamed] 


ILLOWY, BERNARD (1812-1871), Orthodox rabbi and 
scholar. Illowy was born in Kolin, Bohemia. He was ordained 
by R. Moses Sofer of Pressburg; mastered Hebrew at the rab- 
binical school in Padua, Italy; and received a Ph.D. at the Uni- 
versity of Budapest. Thoroughly educated in Latin, Greek, 
Italian, French, and German, Illowy taught languages at the 
College of Znaim. In 1848 he delivered addresses to revolu- 
tionary forces passing through Kolin and, consequently de- 
prived of holding rabbinic office, he emigrated to the U.S. 
Illowy, the only Orthodox rabbi of his time in the U.S. to 
have a doctorate, adduced scientific proofs in polemics and 
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responsa that he issued from the seven different communi- 
ties he served - New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Syracuse, 
Baltimore, New Orleans, and Cincinnati. He fiercely opposed 
such Reform leaders as Wise, Lilienthal, Einhorn, and Kalisch 
and stressed Orthodox observance in his sermons and in his 
many articles in the Anglo-Jewish press. His Sefer Milhamot 
Elohim, Being the Controversial Letters and the Casuistic De- 
cisions... With a Short History of His Life and Activities By 
His Son, H. Iloway appeared in 1914. Ilowy’s son, HENRY IL- 
LOWAY (1848-1932), was a noted U.S. physician, pioneer in 
gastroenterology, and author of medical texts. He also wrote 
polemical papers opposing Reform Judaism and articles on 
medical aspects of the Talmud. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Davis, Yahadut Amerikah be-Hitpatte- 


hutah (1951), 323. 
[I. Harold Sharfman] 


ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, HEBREW. 
This entry is arranged according to the following out- 
line: 


Hebrew Illumination in Hellenistic Times 
Character of Hebrew Manuscript Illumination 
Materials and Techniques 
Oriental School 
Spanish Illumination 
French School 
German School 
Italian School 
13™-CENTURY SCHOOLS OF ROME AND CENTRAL ITALY 
14™-CENTURY SCHOOLS 
15™"-CENTURY SCHOOLS 
Post-Medieval Illumination 


Hebrew Illumination in Hellenistic Times 

It is impossible to state with any degree of certainty when the 
tradition of the illuminated Hebrew manuscripts began. The 
oldest extant specimens are from the Muslim world of the 
tenth century, but it is possible that the practice commenced 
in an earlier period. It may well be, in fact, that the illumina- 
tion of Hebrew manuscripts goes back even as far as the Hel- 
lenistic period, although no specimens have survived. 

Archaeological discoveries have revealed that in the 
Roman period, synagogues in the Land of Israel were adorned 
with mosaic floors that incorporated not only decorative 
elements and animal figures, but also representations of bibli- 
cal scenes and personalities. In the third-century synagogue 
at *Dura-Europos wall paintings depicted many scenes from 
the Bible. According to some, the Dura-Europos paintings 
were based on images that adorned manuscript texts of the 
Bible. 

The earliest extant Christian illuminated manuscripts of 
the Bible, such as the so-called Vienna Genesis, are of Old Tes- 
tament books, and are conjectured by some scholars to have 
been based on Jewish prototypes. It is significant too that the 
favorite topics for early Christian religious art, in churches and 
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catacombs, and on sarcophagi and small objects, were based 
on Old rather than New Testament subjects (the sacrifice of 
Isaac, the story of Jonah, and so on) again perhaps suggest- 
ing Jewish prototypes, and it is noteworthy that precisely these 
subjects reemerge (rather than emerge) as favorite topics in 
the Jewish manuscript and religious art of the Middle Ages. 
Christian illuminated Bible manuscripts in the Middle Ages of- 
ten elaborate the plain narrative with materials reflecting rab- 
binic legend; and it is not known whether this resulted from 
an antecedent Jewish art or from the common store of medi- 
eval religious folklore. An illustration in the seventh-century 
Latin Ashburnham Pentateuch (Paris, Bibliothéque nationale, 
Nouv. Acq. Lat. 2334, fol. 6) shows Adam and Eve dressed in 
animal skins, standing under a booth which, according to the 
Jewish Midrash, had been built for them by God. Jewish leg- 
ends appear as early as the third century, on the walls of the 
Dura-Europos Synagogue. 

Furthermore, there are certain motifs in the illuminated 
medieval Hebrew Bibles - a tradition going back to the 10 
or 11" century — which seem to carry on the artistic tradition 
of antiquity, reflected both in the early Jewish monuments 
of the classical period on the one hand, and in Christian il- 
luminated codices on the other. The outstanding example of 
this is the conventional representation of the sanctuary and 
its vessels, which are represented also in the seventh-century 
Latin Codex Amiatinus (Florence, Biblioteca Laurenziana, Ms. 
Amiat. 1). There are indications that the conventional figure 
of the Evangelist and the beginning of early Latin and Greek 
texts of the Gospels may also have a Jewish antecedent. In- 
deed, the Codex Amiatinus shows not an Evangelist but Ezra 
the scribe, apparently wearing the Jewish phylactery, a feature 
hardly imaginable in a Christian archetype. The Hellenistic 
Jewish biblical illustrations need not have been attached to a 
complete Hebrew Bible. It is probable that they illustrated a 
narrative paraphrase, including many legends, of some books 
of the Bible, like the Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, and Kings. 
The paraphrase may have been in Greek, Aramaic, or Latin, 
and not necessarily in Hebrew, somewhat like *Josephus’ Jew- 
ish Antiquities. 

J. *Gutmann in 1966 opposed the hypothesis of the ex- 
istence of Hebrew illuminated manuscripts in antiquity by 
stressing that none survived and by pointing out the fact that 
the *Church Fathers were conversant with midrashic litera- 
ture and used Jewish legends in their writings. Christian art- 
ists, however, may have obtained their models from Jewish il- 
luminated paraphrased Bibles, since lost. Jewish wanderings, 
coupled with the wholesale destruction of Hebrew books, may 
be responsible for the disappearance of the entire body of evi- 
dence. Another adverse element might have been the periodic 
triumph among the Jews of anti-iconic principles. 

Some literary evidence of Torah scrolls adorned with 
gold letters may indicate their existence in antiquity. The Let- 
ter of *Aristeas, describing the translation of the Bible by the 
72 sages (the Septuagint) states that among the gifts brought 
to King Ptolemy was a scroll of the Law written entirely in 
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gold. According to the Talmud (Shab. 103b) “... if one writes 
the [Divine] Name in gold, they [the scrolls] must be hid- 
den.” This prohibition suggests that Torah scrolls decorated 
in this fashion did exist. The tractate Soferim (1:8) mentions 
an instance of a Torah scroll belonging to the Alexandrians 
in which the Names of God were written in gold throughout. 
Unfortunately, none of the biblical manuscripts found among 
the *Dead Sea Scrolls contains any decorations. 

While there is no conclusive evidence for the existence 
of Hebrew illuminated manuscripts during the Hellenistic pe- 
riod, there is definite indication of their existence in the Near 
East as early as the tenth century, although the exact dates of 
their origin are not known. In Europe, the earliest surviving 
Hebrew illuminated manuscripts stem from 13"-century Ger- 
many. By the end of the 15" century, the invention of printing 
caused the decline of all manuscript production and decora- 
tion, including Hebrew, although thereafter a few schools of 
Hebrew illumination continued to appear, the most important 
of them in Central Europe in the 18" century. 


Character of Hebrew Manuscript Illumination 
Throughout its history, the style of Hebrew illuminated manu- 
scripts was dependent on contemporary schools of illumina- 
tion in each region in which they were produced. Thus, the 
Oriental school is similar to the Islamic or Persian schools in 
style as well as motifs, while each of the European regional 
schools has stylistic and decorative elements directly influ- 
enced by the illumination of Latin, Greek, or vernacular man- 
uscripts of the period. At times the art found in decorated He- 
brew manuscripts, especially when executed by a scribe rather 
than a skilled artist, was carried out in a manner that was no 
longer employed by the dominant culture. Even so, this can- 
not be considered a Jewish style. The art found in decorated 
Hebrew manuscripts was a reflection of the art of the region 
in which it was produced, even if it continued to be based on 
older models. 

The names of a few illuminators are known to us from 
their colophons, such as *Joseph ha-Zarefati, the artist of the 
Cervera Bible, completed in 1300 (Lisbon, Bibliotheca Nacio- 
nal, Ms. 72) and Joseph *Ibn Hayyim, the artist of the Ken- 
nicott Bible, copied in 1476 (Oxford, Bodleian Library, ms. 
Kennicott 1) (see *Bible: In the Arts). Another Sephardi art- 
ist, Joshua b. Abraham ibn Gaon, a masorator and illuminator, 
specialized in adding illuminated calendars and carpet pages 
to Bibles (Paris, Bibliotheque nationale hébreu 20 and 21). The 
most famous Ashkenazi scribe/artist was *Joel b. Simeon, who 
was active in Germany and Italy in the second half of the 15" 
century. Other names appear in contracts for book illumina- 
tions. In one such example, from Palma de Majorca in 1335, 
Asher Bonnim Maymo undertakes to copy and illuminate a 
Bible and two books by Maimonides for David Isaac Cohen. 
In the 15" century a Portuguese Jew, Abraham *Ibn Hayyim, 
compiled a treatise on the art of illumination. Most of the 
scribe/artists of the 18"*-century schools of Central Europe 
are known by name. 
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The Second Commandment, prohibiting the making 
of “graven images,’ was usually interpreted as a restriction 
against creating art for idolatrous purposes. In the case of 
illuminated manuscripts produced for Jews in the Middle 
Ages, when the decorators eschewed representational art, it 
was mainly the result of the stricter attitude of their general 
environment. For instance, the Jews in Muslim countries re- 
frained from depicting human figures in sacred books because 
of the Islamic prohibition against such illustrations. A further 
example of restricted representation of the human form devel- 
oped in Germany during the 13" century. Perhaps under the 
influence of the ascetic Christian movement in the south of 
Germany and northern Italy during the 12" and 13" centuries, 
a similar asceticism developed among Jews. In many manu- 
scripts human figures were no longer depicted in their entirety, 
but with distorted features, blank faces, or with the head of 
an animal or a bird. Although pagan, Christian, or Islamic in 
origin, animal-headed figures became one of the main Jewish 
motifs in south German Hebrew illumination of the 13 and 
14" centuries. However, R. *Meir of Rothenburg, the leader 
of the Jewish communities in Germany at the end of the 13 
century, disapproved of illustrating prayer books because of 
the distraction the illustrations might cause the reader, rather 
than because the art was prohibited. 

Another characteristic aspect of Hebrew illuminated 
manuscripts was a direct outcome of the absence of capital let- 
ters in Hebrew script. In place of the large initial letters of non- 
Semitic languages, which lend themselves to decoration, in 
Hebrew manuscripts initial words were often written in large 
display script and were frequently embellished with decorative 
panels. At times whole verses were embellished, as in deco- 
rated Arabic Korans. This approach continued throughout the 
Middle Ages in Europe as well as in the Near East. 

Another element common in the decoration of Jewish 
manuscripts was the use of micrography (minute script) to 
form geometrical or floral designs often surrounding a page of 
conventional script or forming a whole carpet page. The most 
common examples are the marginal lists of irregularities in 
writing, spelling, and reading the Bible which constitute the 
so-called masorah magna. In Oriental and Spanish Bibles, the 
masorah is written in micrography in decorated carpet pages, 
and masoretic micrography outlines the design, for example, 
of the Oriental Second Leningrad Bible (St. Petersburg, Public 
Library, Ms. Biga), the Damascus Keter from Spain (Jerusalem, 
Jewish National and University Library, Ms Heb 40790), and 
the Lisbon Bible from Portugal (London, British Library, Or. 
Ms. 2626-2628). In Ashkenazi Bibles the masoretic microgra- 
phy decorates initial-word panels as well as the margins of text 
pages. Unlike Oriental and Spanish Bibles, the micrographic 
decorations contain animals and hybrid forms, and sometimes 
text illustrations; e.g., the Duke of Sussex Pentateuch (London, 
British Library Add Ms 15282) copied ca. 1300. 

The decoration found in Jewish manuscripts was often 
inspired by biblical scenes or by legendary episodes based on 
midrashic commentaries on the Bible. Some of these episodes, 
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e.g., Abraham being thrown into the fire of the Chaldeans by 
order of King Nimrod, appear simultaneously in far-removed 
areas, as in the Golden Haggadah (British Library, Add Ms. 
27210) from Spain and the Leipzig Mahzor from Germany 
(Leipzig, Universitatsbibliothek, Ms. v. 1102), perhaps indicat- 
ing the existence of an earlier common European prototype. 

The *iconography of some subjects is specifically Jew- 
ish, as distinct from the Christian or Islamic representations. 
For instance, in Christian art, a picture of the creation of the 
world will include the image of the Creator. In a Jewish work, 
however, only the Hand of God or rays will indicate the Di- 
vine presence, as in the Sarajevo Haggadah (Sarajevo, Bosnian 
National Museum). Jewish customs and rituals are depicted in 
many liturgical manuscripts; a favorite subject was the imple- 
ments of the *Temple. 

As the illumination in Jewish manuscripts is directly re- 
lated in style to the general schools of illumination, it serves as 
an important link with the history of non-Hebrew illuminated 
manuscripts. Moreover, in areas where the only dated illumi- 
nated manuscripts are Hebrew, this may become important ev- 
idence for dating and placing a certain style. For example, the 
Copenhagen Moreh Nevukhim (Copenhagen, Det Kongelige 
Bibliotek, Cod. Heb. 37), copied in Barcelona in 1348, helps in 
dating other manuscripts and paintings from Catalonia. 


Materials and Techniques 

Most Hebrew manuscripts were written on animal skin. The 
finest calfskin vellum, called “uterine vellum,’ came from em- 
bryos and stillborn calves. It was more expensive and therefore 
used only for the most costly manuscripts. Usually both sides 
of the parchment were used, except for the full-page minia- 
tures of the Sephardi Golden Haggadah (British Library, Add 
MS 27210) and the Sarajevo Haggadah (Sarajevo, Bosnian Na- 
tional Museum), for which the artists of the cycle of biblical 
scenes used only the flesh side, leaving the hair side blank. 
Sometimes, especially in the Orient, paper was used for writ- 
ing and decorating. 

Most of the colors were derived from vegetable and 
animal extracts, with the more durable ones created from a 
mixture of ground minerals or colored stones. The binding 
medium, which enables the pigments to adhere to a surface, 
might be a mixture of egg or gum, such as gum Arabic. Gold 
and silver were usually applied in the form of a thin leaf, in 
which case it was the first element of color to be affixed. Often 
it was applied on a raised ground of gesso that was sometimes 
mixed with a colorant such as bole. The metallic leaf was often 
burnished and could be decorated by tooling. Gold pigment, 
known as shell gold, was made from a powdered form of the 
metal that could be painted on as an ink. The volume and tex- 
ture of colors differed from one school to the other and from 
one period to the next, generally reflecting the local school 
of illumination. To a large degree the scribe determined the 
eventual decoration of the page, as he planned the layout of 
the text and provided blank spaces for the inclusion of initial 
word panels, text illustrations, and other types of ornamen- 
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tation. The Prato Haggadah (New York, Library of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary, Ms 9478), a manuscript whose deco- 
ration was never completed, exhibits the various stages of il- 
lumination, from the placement of the preparatory drawings 
executed in brown ink, to the application of bole, gold leaf, 
and finally, pigments of various colors. In decorated Bibles, 
the masorator was usually responsible for most micrographic 
decoration. Joshua Ibn Gaon, the scribe, vocalizer, and illu- 
minator, signed his name in the wings of a dragon drawn in 
micrographic masorah (Paris, Bibliotheque nationale hébreu. 
20 fol. 69). 

The main schools of illumination, Oriental, Spanish, 
German, French, and Italian, are treated below. For a fuller 
description of particular types of manuscript art, see *Bible, 
*Haggadah, *Ketubbah, and *Mahzor (sections on illuminated 
manuscripts). 


Oriental School 

The earliest-known school of surviving Oriental Hebrew illu- 
minated manuscripts dates from the tenth century and prob- 
ably originated in the Near East. An offshoot of this school 
developed in Yemen during the 15" century. 

Examples of the various Oriental styles from the tenth 
to the thirteenth centuries exist in Hebrew manuscripts. In 
most cases of dated manuscripts, the style corresponds to 
Islamic art of the same period. The geometrical interlacing 
interwoven with foliage scrolls and palmettes typical of Ara- 
bic Koran decoration may also be found in the Hebrew Bible 
manuscripts. In the tenth century, the delicately gold-tinted 
open flowers seen from above, arranged one next to the other 
within undulating scrolls to form a rhythmic pattern, are the 
most typical decoration in carpet pages of Korans and Bibles 
alike. Light blue, green, and red, which fill the background of 
the palmette motifs, are similarly common, e.g., the two car- 
pet pages in a tenth century fragment of a Hebrew Pentateuch 
written in Arabic characters (London, British Library, Or. Ms. 
2540). In the 11" and 12" centuries, dark outlines were applied 
to the interlacings and flowers, usually on a panel of gold back- 
ground decorated with deeper colors, as may be seen clearly 
in the 1008 or 1010 Second Leningrad Bible (St. Petersburg, 
Public Library, Ms. B. 19a). By the 14™ century, there was a 
decline in the art of Hebrew illumination in the Near Eastern 
schools although the schools producing Judeo-Arabic manu- 
scripts continued to flourish. 

The Yemenite school, surviving examples of which date 
from the end of the 14" century and later, developed to its 
fullest capacity only in the second half of the 15" century. Ye- 
menite Bibles were embellished with floral carpet pages and 
micrography in geometrical forms (e.g., London, British Li- 
brary, Or. Ms. 2350 of 1408 and Or. Ms. 2348 of 1469). These 
Bibles contain no text illustrations, but the decorations on the 
text pages are similar to, and probably derived from, the ear- 
lier Oriental type. Roundels bearing palmette motifs and other 
floral designs were used as fillers for incomplete lines or as sec- 
tion indicators (e.g., London, British Library, Or. Ms. 2348 of 
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1469). Oriental illumination has some distinguishing features. 
First, there is a complete lack of human figures and a paucity 
of text illustrations. The Oriental type of floral and geometric 
decoration in carpet pages and panels is the most distinctive 
element of Hebrew illuminated manuscripts from the Near 
East. Although the motifs and the idea of carpet pages in He- 
brew Bibles may derive from Islamic illumination, the Jew- 
ish workshops developed their own characteristically Jewish 
version. This, in turn, may have influenced other schools of 
illumination in Europe. Most of the illuminated manuscripts 
of Oriental origin are Bibles, although there are also some 
children’s primers, decorated marriage contracts (ketubbot), 
and a few fragments of liturgical and scientific books. Of the 
illuminated Bibles, only a few are complete manuscripts. These 
sometimes contain colophons giving the date and place of ex- 
ecution, the name of the scribe, and the patron for whom they 
were made, as in the Second Leningrad Bible (St. Petersburg, 
Public Library, Ms. B. 19a). In most cases these sumptuously 
decorated Bibles belonged to the *Karaite communities in 
Palestine and Egypt. Decorative elements similar to those in 
Bibles adorned small booklets containing single parashiyyot 
of the Pentateuch. The Parashat Shelah Lekha manuscript of 
1106-07 (Jerusalem, Jewish National and University Library, 
Ms. Heb. 80 2238) is the most complete example of such a 
booklet. It has carpet pages at the beginning and at the end, 
its colophon page is framed, and the masorah is written in 
decorative forms. The head of the first two text pages is deco- 
rated with gold bars, while roundels and palmette motifs in- 
dicate the minor sections of the parashiyyot. The scribe Isaac 
ben Abraham ha-Levi specifies in the colophon that he wrote, 
vocalized, and masorated the work. 

From the tenth to the thirteenth centuries, books for 
teaching children the alphabet were also decorated. ‘The let- 
ters were outlined in ink and filled with different colors. After 
the colored and vocalized letters, there followed a section of 
the Pentateuch, usually Leviticus 1:1-7, which was regarded 
as the most suitable text for a child’s initial study. An opening 
carpet page was usually added to these books, denoting their 
distinct relation to the Bible. One example in the Cambridge 
University Library (Ts.K. 5.13) depicts the seven-branched 
menorah on its opening carpet page. Liturgical books were 
also decorated in the Near East. The Haggadah conventionally 
had illustrations of the round mazzah wafer and the maror. 
Initial words sometimes were written in a special way, as in 
the piyyut of “Dayyeinu” (“It Would Have Sufficed”), in which 
the repeated initial word in each verse is written one beneath 
the other to form a decorative column (Cambridge Ts, 324). 
Some fragments of decorated scientific books originating in 
the Near East have survived; they have geometrical and flo- 
ral motifs, with colored roundels, squares, foliate scrolls, and 
ornamental script used as section headings and line fillers 
(Cambridge Ts, Arab. 11/31). 

A different approach to decorating Jewish manuscripts is 
found in books produced in Persia at a somewhat later date. 
Judeo-Persian (the Persian language written in Hebrew char- 
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acters) manuscripts copied in the 17" century included many 
figural scenes. These works, biblical epics based on texts writ- 
ten in the 14" to the 16" centuries, reflect the style of minia- 
ture painting from Persia. 


Spanish Illumination 

The Spanish and Provengal schools of Hebrew illumination 
reached their peak during the 14" century. The style and ico- 
nography of the Spanish school derive from both the Orient 
and the Occident. While the existing Spanish illuminated 
manuscripts belong to the period of the Christian Conquest, 
some reveal a strong link with the Oriental type of illumi- 
nation. Spanish Bibles have decorative elements commonly 
found in Oriental Bibles, such as carpet pages, the Temple 
implements, micrography, decorated parashot indicators, and, 
at the end of each book, ornamental frames indicating the 
number of verses. There is a theory that these elements were 
assembled and modified from the eighth to the thirteenth 
centuries in Hebrew manuscripts of Muslim Spain. Since no 
Spanish Hebrew illuminated manuscripts of this period have 
survived, this assumption cannot be verified. The few exist- 
ing dated Hebrew manuscripts from the Iberian Peninsula 
are mainly Bibles. They are stylistically so different from the 
illustrated Haggadot and from the non-illustrated liturgical, 
legal, and scientific books that it is very difficult to make a 
comparative study. 

A Bible penned by Menahem bar Abraham ibn Malik in 
Burgos in 1260 (Jerusalem, Jewish National and University 
Library 40 790) displays an early example of Sephardi Bible 
decoration. Ornamental carpet pages appear before the begin- 
ning of the Pentateuch, Prophets, Hagiographa, and Psalms, 
and at the end of the manuscript. The symmetrical decorations 
are similar in style to ornamentation found earlier in manu- 
scripts and architecture from the Near East. Another Bible, 
copied in Toledo by Hayyim ben Israel in 1277 (Parma, Bib- 
lioteca Palatina Cod. Parm. 2668), presents an early example 
of what was to become a prominent motif in Sephardi Bibles, 
a double-page depiction of the Sanctuary implements. 

Several illuminated Sephardi Haggadot are extant, but 
they are difficult to date and localize. Unlike the Bibles, which 
often include lengthy colophons that specify the identity of the 
scribe and the patron, and indicate the place and date of execu- 
tion, the Haggadot do not contain such information and their 
decorations are not similar enough stylistically to the Bibles 
to aid in their localization. Some of the Haggadot have French 
stylistic elements, while others are more Italianate in appear- 
ance. A distinctive feature found in some of these manuscripts 
is the inclusion of a series of biblical scenes, often appearing at 
the beginning of the manuscript, before the text recited at the 
seder. Biblical cycles that begin with scenes from Genesis are 
found at the opening of the Golden Haggadah (London, British 
Library. Add. Ms. 27210), and its so-called “Sister” (London, 
British Library Or. Ms. 2884), which bears iconographic, but 
not stylistic, similarities. Other Haggadot that include a cycle 
beginning with scenes from Exodus are found in the Rylands 
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Spanish Haggadah (Manchester, John Rylands Library, Ms. 6) 
and its so-called “Brother” (London, British Library, Or. Ms. 
1404), and the Kaufmann Haggadah (Budapest, Library of 
the Hungarian Academy of Sciences, Ms. 4422), which is the 
most Italianate in style of all of the works. The Sarajevo Hag- 
gadah (Sarajevo, Bosnian National Museum), whose scenes 
begin with the creation of the world and continue until the 
transference of power to Joshua, displays the most complete 
cycle extant. In some of these manuscripts, at the end of the 
images from the Bible are a few contemporary scenes deal- 
ing with preparations for Passover, such as cleaning the house 
and searching for leaven. The Haggadot include illustrations 
within their text as well. In addition to representations of the 
mazzah and maror, some include depictions of Rabban *Ga- 
maliel, the Four Sons, and representations of the participants 
at the table. The Sassoon Spanish Haggadah (Jerusalem, Israel 
Museum 181/41) and the so-called Barcelona Haggadah (Lon- 
don, British Library Add Ms. 14761), in particular, include 
many additional illustrations. Some of the Haggadot, as for 
example the Hamilton Siddur (Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, Hamil- 
ton 288), include zoo- and anthropomorphic letters. This type 
of decorative letters can be found in the Cervera Bible, which 
was begun in 1299 and completed in 1300 (Lisbon, Bibliotheca 
Nacional. Ms. 72). 

The destruction of most of the Jewish communities in 
the kingdoms of Castile and Aragon in 1391 brought to an 
end some of the most important schools of Hebrew illumina- 
tion in these areas, and many illuminated manuscripts were 
destroyed. During the 15 century, however, new schools de- 
veloped - some in the above-mentioned kingdoms, though 
in different population centers. One of these new centers was 
Seville, in the south. Two Bibles from the middle of the 15% 
century, formerly in the Sassoon collection, are good exam- 
ples of this school. The earlier one, from 1415 (Ms. 499), is only 
barely decorated with micrography. The later one, from 1468 
(Ms. 487), has many micrographic decorations of full pages, 
panels, arcades, and borders. A Bible from Berlanga copied 
in 1455 (Oxford, Bodleian Library, Ms. Can. Or. 77) is also re- 
lated in decoration to the south Spanish school of the mid-15" 
century. In Corunna, northern Spain, the First Kennicott Bible 
(Oxford, Bodleian Library, Ms. Kennicott 1) was copied, punc- 
tuated, and masorated by Isaac ben Don Solomon de Braga in 
1476. The manuscript includes a separate colophon by the art- 
ist Joseph ibn Hayyim, who fashioned his letters out of human 
and animal forms, as the artist of the Cervera Bible had done 
earlier. Although different in style, there are certain similarities 
in the choice of decoration of these two manuscripts. 

The most important school in the Iberian Peninsula at 
the end of the 15 century was the Portuguese. Most of the 
manuscripts of this school are Bibles, though it also produced 
a few prayer books like the siddur completed in Lisbon in 1484 
(Paris, Bibliothéque nationale hébreu 592) and some copies 
of Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah. The manuscripts of the Por- 
tuguese school, centered in Lisbon, are decorated with wide 
borders ornamented with lush foliate forms, sometimes in- 
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habited by animals and birds, framing their opening pages. 
Initial words are often written in gold within very large pan- 
els embellished with filigree work. Among the most impor- 
tant manuscripts of this school are the British Library Mishneh 
Torah of 1472 (London, British Library Harley Ms. 5698 - 9) 
and the Lisbon Bible of 1482 (London, British Library Or. Ms. 
2626-28). Most of the Portuguese manuscripts have no text 
illustrations. The Bible of the Hispanic Society of America (New 
York, Ms. B. 241) can be attributed to the Portuguese school 
because of the typical decorative motifs in the frames of the 
opening pages of the books. 

In addition to the magnificent Bibles and Haggadot, legal 
books were also illuminated in Spain. The most common of 
these works was Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah. The treatise of- 
ten has an entire framed page at the beginning of each of its 14 
books. Text illustrations in the Mishneh Torah appear only in 
Book Eight, accompanying the description of the Temple and 
its implements. Most Mishneh Torah manuscripts, in Spain as 
well as in Germany and Italy, include a diagram of the Temple 
that indicates the proper position of each of the implements. 
The British Library Mishneh Torah, copied in 1472 (Harley Ms. 
5689-99), is one of the most elaborately and delicately deco- 
rated examples of Spanish illumination. Maimonides’ philo- 
sophical treatise, Moreh Nevukhim (Guide of the Perplexed), 
sometimes contained decorations at the beginning of each of 
the three sections of the text and at the beginning of individ- 
ual chapters. The most elaborately illuminated example is the 
Copenhagen Moreh Nevukhim (Copenhagen, Det Kongelige 
Bibliotek, Cod. Heb. 37) of 1348, which includes text illustra- 
tions at the opening of each of the three parts, in addition to 
a few minor illustrations within the text. Other philosophical 
treatises, such as Levi b. Gershom’s Sefer Milhamot Adonai of 
1391 (Oxford, Bodleian Library, Ms. Poc. 376), contain deco- 
rated opening pages. Some scientific treatises have diagram- 
matic or instructional illustrations. The Hebrew translation 
from the Arabic of the astronomical text Almagest by Ptolemy 
(formerly Sassoon Ms. 699) has hundreds of diagrams as well 
as painted panels. Another astronomical manuscript formerly 
in the Sassoon collection (Ms. 823) contains treatises by many 
authors. The part composed by Ptolemy has depictions of the 
heavenly constellations, signs of the zodiac, and cosmologi- 
cal diagrams. Jews were the expert astronomers in Spain, con- 
structing astrolabes and preparing many nautical maps. 

The expulsion of the Jews from the Kingdom of Spain in 
1492 and from Portugal in 1496-97 resulted in their spreading 
throughout Europe and into North Africa. The Spanish Jews 
brought their illuminated manuscripts to all these areas. In 
style, and especially in the system of illumination, the Spanish 
schools influenced Hebrew illuminated manuscripts in Italy, 
Turkey, Tunisia, and Yemen. Despite the invention of print- 
ing, some examples from these countries are extant from as 
late as the beginning of the 16" century. 


French School 
Side by side with the Sephardi culture, which developed in 
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Spain, Provence and, later, in North Africa, Ashkenazi cul- 
ture spread through Germany, northern France, England, and 
the Low Countries. It reached Italy in the 15" century, when 
German Jews entered the north of the country. By that time 
Ashkenazi influence was prevalent in Eastern Europe. Italy, 
however, retained a somewhat special vitality. 

The northern French school of Hebrew illumination 
seems to have been one of the most important in the Ashke- 
nazi communities. Of the few surviving illuminated French 
manuscripts most are sparsely decorated; some, however, are 
sumptuous and reveal the high quality and sophistication 
of French illumination. The British Library Miscellany (Add 
Ms. 11639; possibly from Troyes, c. 1280) is one of the finest 
examples. The work contains 84 different texts, including the 
Pentateuch and Haftarot, daily, Sabbath, and festival prayers, 
Grace after Meals, and various legal codes. Many of the pages 
are illuminated with floral, animal, and hybrid motifs and the 
text of the Haggadah includes several illustrations. Most in- 
teresting are the four groups of full-page miniatures that are 
inserted in the text. The lack of uniformity and the repetition 
of certain subjects within these illustrations, such as Aaron 
lighting the menorah (fols. 114 and 522Vv), indicate that they 
are not the work of one artist. It appears that Benjamin, the 
scribe of the manuscript - who had his name illuminated in 
several places (e.g., 142v, 306v) — gave directions to the illu- 
minator in the lower margins of some pages. In one instance 
(fol. 219v), the scribe wrote shalshelet (“chain”) in the lower 
part of the page and the artist accordingly decorated the side 
margin near the text with an undulating chain ornamented 
with fanciful animal forms. Most of the full-page miniatures 
are biblical, others are midrashic or eschatological. 

An outstanding example of northern French illumination 
is found in the Kaufmann Mishneh Torah (Budapest, Library 
of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences, Kaufmann Collection 
Ms. A77/1-1Vv). The beginning of the introduction and each of 
the 14 books that comprise the text are elaborately illuminated 
with decorated initial word panels and various ornamental 
motifs, some of which are biblical scenes, such as David con- 
fronting Goliath and Moses receiving the Tablets of the Law. 

Few illuminated Bibles and Haggadot have survived from 
France. Common to the northern French Jewish communities 
were small manuscripts containing the Psalter. Though most 
of these are merely decorated, one in the Bodleian Library 
(Oxford, Or. Ms. 621) opens with a half-length representation 
of David playing the harp. Legal books of French origin are 
primarily copies of Moses of Coucy’s Sefer Mitzvot Gadol; they 
are mainly decorated, but a few contain illustrations. 

At the end of the 14" century, some illumination devel- 
oped in Southern France (properly Provence) where the Jews 
were allowed to remain after the expulsion. Bibles, prayer 
books, philosophical treatises, such as Levi b. Gershom’s 
Sefer Milhamot Adonai, and scientific and medical treatises 
have survived. Southern French illumination of this period 
is closer in style to Italian and Spanish schools than to those 
of northern France. 
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German School 

The earliest surviving European Hebrew manuscripts are from 
Germany. A manuscript containing the biblical commentary 
by *Rashi, written by Solomon b. Samuel of Wiirzburg in 1233 
(Munich, Bayrische Staatsbibliothek, Cod. Hebr. 5), is the ear- 
liest dated of these illuminated manuscripts. Appearing within 
panels at the opening of sections are scenes from the Bible 
that illustrate the text. The style, which is directly related to 
the south German school of manuscript illumination, displays 
a markedly Jewish characteristic in that the human faces are 
featureless. While the reason for this is not definitely known, 
it may be connected with other means of distorting the human 
form common in southern Germany during the 13" century, 
such as covering human faces with crowns, wreaths, kerchiefs, 
or helmets; depicting them from behind; or replacing them 
with animal or bird heads. All of these devices are employed 
in the Ambrosian Bible (Milan, Biblioteca Ambrosiana Ms. B. 
30-32, Inf.) of the south German school, which was written for 
R. Joseph b. Moses of Ulm between 1236 and 1238. Z. Amei- 
senowa has suggested that people with animal heads desig- 
nate holy men, righteous people, evangelists, or deacons. This 
practice, which may have originated in Islamic and Persian 
art, was borrowed by Christian as well as Jewish artists. The 
Jewish school of illumination in southern Germany adopted 
this motif and used it not only for representations of righ- 
teous people and angels, but at times also for Gentiles. Since 
there was no official prohibition against the depiction of the 
human form in illuminated manuscripts, it would appear that 
the south German Jews imposed this restriction upon them- 
selves out of some iconophobic notion that may have devel- 
oped there from the pietistic movement headed by *Judah 
and Samuel he-Hasid in the 12 century. The movement of 
*Hasidei Ashkenaz was ascetic, restricting embellishments 
in private or public life and forbidding any sort of decoration 
in manuscripts, even to the extent of prohibiting decoration 
with micrographic masorah. 

The south German school of illumination was the most 
prominent and prolific of the Ashkenazi schools. It is also 
probably the most closely related in style to the contemporary 
local south German Latin illumination. From the beginning, 
the only Jewish motif in Hebrew illumination from southern 
Germany was the distortion of the human face. The soft un- 
dulating drapery, bright colors with dark outlines, expressive 
gestures, and acorn scrolls with large leaves and open compos- 
ite flowers seen from above are but a few of the south German 
stylistic features to be found in Hebrew as well as in Latin il- 
lumination of the 13 and 14" centuries, as in the Aich Latin 
Bible and the gradual of St. Katharinental of 1312. 

Several illustrated mahzorim, books containing special 
readings for the entire liturgical year, including festivals and 
the seven “Special Sabbaths,” were produced in the 13" and 14" 
centuries. In the earlier examples, as in a mahzor completed in 
1258 (Oxford, Bodleian Library Ms. Michael 617, 627), and the 
Leipzig Mahzor (Leipzig, Universitatsbibliothek, Ms. v 1102), 
human faces either display distorted features or are replaced 
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by animal and bird heads. By 1348, as is seen in a mahzor in 
Darmstadt (Hessiche Landes- und Hochshulbibliothek, cod. 
Or. 13), however, humans are represented realistically. Many 
of these books contain text illustrations, often placed within 
initial word panels at the beginning of special readings. The 
decorative programs include images such as the Red Heifer, 
the New Moon, Moses receiving the Tablets of the Law, and 
the Sacrifice of Isaac. Some of these mahzorim also contain 
depictions of the Signs of the Zodiac, which accompany Kal- 
lir’s piyyutim for dew and rain. 

Decorated Haggadot from Germany include textual, rit- 
ual, biblical, and eschatological illustrations. Unlike the ap- 
proach utilized in the Sephardi Haggadot, most of the illustra- 
tions, including biblical scenes, are placed in the margins in 
the Ashkenazi examples. Some 15"-century German Hagga- 
dot, such as the Yahuda Haggadah (Jerusalem, Israel Museum 
180/50), contain full-page illustrations of preparations made 
for the seder, which precede the text of the Haggadah. 

Secular illuminated Hebrew manuscripts from Germany 
are rare. One of the more common is the Meshal ha-Kadmoni 
by the 13-century Spanish poet Isaac b. Solomon ibn Abi *Sa- 
hula. This lengthy rhymed collection of exemplary tales was 
usually illustrated with a set of pictures at the opening of each 
chapter. Since each picture has a rhymed inscription by the 
author, it is assumed that the manuscript was, from its incep- 
tion, intended to be illustrated, but no Spanish example has 
survived. It must have been a highly popular book in south- 
west Germany during the 15" century, for several complete 
copies are extant, as well as a few fragments. 

Few artists from medieval Germany can be identified 
by name. An exception is Joel ben Simeon, sometimes called 
Feibush Ashkenazi, who is the most widely known, having 
signed several manuscripts. Active in Germany and Italy in 
the second half of the 15" century, he was of German origin, 
probably from Cologne or Bonn, but worked in northern It- 
aly as well. 


Italian School 

Italian Hebrew illumination may have been one of the earli- 
est schools in the West, just as the Jewish community in Italy 
was one of the oldest and culturally most developed in Europe. 
Hebrew illuminated manuscripts from Italy are most varied in 
their style and type. Many were executed by the finest Italian 
artists. Produced by diverse schools from the end of the 13" 
to the beginning of the 16" century, they vary widely in their 
mode of decoration, which includes ornamental border de- 
signs, illuminated initial word panels, and full-page illustra- 
tions. Geographically diverse, in addition to being influenced 
by Ashkenazi and Sephardi illuminations, decorations varied 
from region to region. Many Italian Hebrew manuscripts are 
decorated with ornamental initial-word panels at the open- 
ings of sections. In some of the more elaborate examples, the 
entire opening page, or at least the first text column, is deco- 
ratively framed. This ornamentation ranged from simple foli- 
ate scrolls surrounding the text to stage-like arcades intricately 
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embellishing the frontispiece. Bibles, mahzorim and siddurim, 
literary texts, books of halakhah, and secular works of philos- 
ophy, science, and medicine frequently are enhanced with or- 
namental frames at the openings of the books, prayers, chap- 
ters, or sections. Some manuscripts have text illustrations in 
the margins, within the text, and as full-page miniatures. The 
Italian Haggadot follow the Ashkenazi system of marginal il- 
lustration and initial-word panels. 


13™"-CENTURY SCHOOLS OF ROME AND CENTRAL ITALY. 
The Bishop Bedell Bible in Emmanuel College, Cambridge (Ms. 
1.1. 5-7), penned by Abraham b. Yom Tov ha-Kohen for his 
patron Shabbetai b. Mattathias and completed in 1284, is an 
example of the Roman-Jewish school of illumination at the 
end of the 13" century. In addition to two illuminated fron- 
tispieces (fols. 1v-2), the openings of individual books of the 
Bible are embellished by round arches. A rare example of an 
illuminated Psalter was produced in northern Italy, perhaps 
in Emilia, toward the end of the 13 century (Parma, Biblio- 
teca Palatina Ms. 1870). The opening of each chapter is illu- 
minated, and sometimes illustrated. Included among the im- 
ages is King David, a choir of men singing, and even people 
weeping next to their violins that hang on a willow, illustrat- 
ing Psalm 137. 


14™-CENTURY SCHOOLS. Hebrew legal texts were illustrated 
in Bologna by the 14" century, possibly under the influence of 
the Bolognese school of miniaturists that specialized in illumi- 
nating papal decrees, urban laws, and other legal documents. 
A manuscript containing the halakhic decisions of R. Isaiah of 
Trani (13 century), copied in Bologna in 1374 (London, Brit- 
ish Library Or. Ms. 5024), exemplifies this type of decoration. 
Among the illustrations in this Jewish text are scenes of a man 
lighting a Hanukkah lamp, a woodcutter stoned for working 
on a festival day, a Tabernacle and a man carrying the sym- 
bolic fruits of Sukkot, carpenters working with stolen wood, 
a bull attacking a cow, a merchant selling a ship, and a judge. 
The style of the illuminations resembles that of the school of 
Niccolo di Giacomo da Bologna. 

Diverging from the approach used in decorating Mai- 
monides’ Mishneh Torah in Sepharad and Ashkenaz, in Italy 
this work was often accompanied by detailed text illustrations. 
A noteworthy example is found in a manuscript in the Jew- 
ish National and University Library in Jerusalem (Ms. Heb. 
4° 1193), copied in Spain or in Provence in the first half of the 
14" century. The first part of the manuscript was later illumi- 
nated in Italy, around 1400, perhaps in Perugia, in the style 
of Matteo di Ser Cambio. Apart from border decorations, the 
Mishneh Torah includes text illustrations in initial-word pan- 
els and in the margins of the first 40 pages. The beginning of 
the “Book of Love [of God]” depicts a man holding a Torah 
scroll within the initial-word panel, while in the bottom bor- 
der another man is seated by a bed, reciting the shema before 
retiring for the night. Other illustrations depict men gossip- 
ing and punishment by stoning. 
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Other schools are known to have existed in central and 
northern Italy at the end of the 14" and beginning of the 15 
century. These schools were sometimes initiated by a single 
patron — a book and art lover who ordered illuminated man- 
uscripts for his private use or as presents for friends and re- 
lations. One such school revolved around a physician named 
Daniel b. Samuel ha-Rofe at the end of the 14" century. 

Another group of manuscripts from the end of the 14 
and early 15" century was executed for a father and son of the 
Bethel family. The father, Jehiel b. Mattathias, commissioned 
manuscripts at the end of the 14" century. A Sefer Arukh ha- 
Shalem written by *Nathan b. Jehiel of Rome, copied in Peru- 
gia in 1396 (Parma, Biblioteca Palatina Parm. Ms. 3012), and 
a siddur from Pisa of 1397 (formerly Sassoon Ms. 1028) were 
both ordered by Jehiel. Other manuscripts were commissioned 
by his son, Jekuthiel, between 1415 and 1442. 


15™-CENTURY SCHOOLS. Many different types of texts were 
illuminated in Italy in the 15" century. A copy of Jacob ben 
Asher’s Arbaah Turim copied in Mantua in 1435 is elaborately 
illuminated (Vatican City, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 
Cod. Rossiana 555). The manuscript is similar in style to Man- 
tuan Latin illumination of the first half of the 15" century. At 
the beginning of each of the four sections of this legal treatise 
is an illustration that relates to the text: a synagogue scene with 
men praying before the Torah ark, a scene of the slaughter- 
ing of animals and fowl, a wedding scene, and a court scene. 
Another important manuscript, perhaps from Lombardy, is 
a Mishneh Torah manuscript, bound in two volumes (one in 
Vatican City, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Cod. Rossiana 
498 and the other in a private collection in New York). The 
opening of the introduction and each of the 14 books is dec- 
orated with a large miniature illustrating the text. Other il- 
lustrations appear in the margins of the text and all provide a 
wealth of information concerning the realia of Jewish life in 
15*-century Italy. 

Arguably the most richly illuminated Hebrew manuscript 
from Renaissance Italy is the Rothschild Miscellany (Jerusalem, 
Israel Museum Ms 180/51) commissioned by Moses ben Je- 
kuthiel ha-Kohen and possibly produced in Ferrara. It con- 
tains approximately 70 religious and secular works includ- 
ing Psalms, Proverbs, Job, a siddur, a Haggadah, and Isaac b. 
Solomon ibn Abi *Sahula’s Meshal ha-Kadmoni. In addition 
to many biblical scenes and the illustrations of Sahula’s fables, 
the manuscript depicts numerous religious practices and cus- 
toms regarding prayer and life cycle events. 

A copy of the Canon of Medicine by the physician-phi- 
losopher Avicenna (988-1037) documents medical practices in 
Renaissance Italy (Bologna, Biblioteca Universitaria Ms. 2197). 
Included among the illustrations are scenes of patients bring- 
ing their urine specimens to a physician for analysis, bathing 
in water, sitting nude in the sun, and subjecting themselves 
to cupping, bloodletting, and surgery. A Halakhic Miscellany 
(Hamburg, Staats- und Universitatsbibliothek, Cod, Heb. 337), 
was written in Padua in 1477. The illustrations are executed in 
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two different styles. Some of the scenes, such as the depiction 
of a wedding in which the bridegroom is wearing a yellow 
circle, are executed in a sophisticated Renaissance style, while 
other illustrations are portrayed with simple linear forms simi- 
lar to those of Joel ben Simeon. 

Florence, driven in part by the patronage of wealthy 
Jewish bankers, became a major center for the creation of il- 
luminated Hebrew manuscripts in the 15 century. The Roth- 
schild Mahzor (New York, The Library of the Jewish Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Ms 8892) was copied in Florence in 1490 for 
the wealthy Jewish banker Elia of Vigevano. More than two- 
thirds of its pages are decorated, but the art was produced by 
three different workshops. Most of the text illustrations were 
executed in a manner that is similar to those found in manu- 
scripts associated with Joel ben Simeon, while the last part of 
the manuscript was executed using rich pigments and motifs 
that are typical of contemporary Christian manuscripts from 
Florence. Another example of fine illuminations executed ina 
Florentine style is found in a Book of Psalms, Job, and Proverbs 
(New Haven, Yale University, Beinecke Library Ms. 409), cop- 
ied in Florence in 1467, which contains full-page miniatures 
preceding Psalms and Job, in addition to as finely illuminated 
borders on other pages. Naples was another important cen- 
ter of Hebrew illumination during the 15" century. The best- 
known example of this school’s work is the Aberdeen Bible 
(University of Aberdeen, Ms. 23), possibly written in Naples 
in 1493. A Bible in Paris (Bibliotheque Nationale ms. hébreu 
15) reveals how a text written and partially illuminated in the 
Iberian peninsula, probably in Lisbon at the end of the 15 
century, was then transported to Italy where other illumina- 
tions were added. These lush decorations, which appear for 
example at the opening of the book of Isaiah, are so profusely 
embellished with an Italian architectural frame enhanced 
with grotesques and putti that the ornamentation appears to 
be almost three dimensional. This high point of manuscript 
illumination occurs at a time when Hebrew printed books are 
becoming more readily available, marking the beginning of 
the decline of manuscript illumination. 

[Bezalel Narkiss / Evelyn Cohen (2"4 ed.)] 


Post-Medieval Illumination 

The creation of illuminated Hebrew manuscripts climaxed 
in Renaissance Italy. Although decorated handwritten books 
continued to be produced after printed books became readily 
available in the 16" century, they rarely equal the sophisticated 
illumination of the manuscripts that were produced in the lat- 
ter part of the 15" century. A notably fine 16"-century example 
is found in a prayer book penned in 1520 (Paris, Bibliotheque 
nationale Fondation Smith-Lesouef, Ms. 250). 

Two different types of decorated Hebrew manuscripts 
thrived after the 16" century. Ketubbot, primarily those cre- 
ated in Italy, but also in Northern Europe and Central Asia, 
were often adorned. In addition to ornamental motifs, some 
were decorated with biblical figures, at times referring to the 
names of the bride and bridegroom, and with images from the 
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contemporary artistic vocabulary, which included images such 
as the signs of the zodiac, the senses, and the four elements. 
Megillot, especially scrolls containing the text of the Book of 
Esther, were decorated primarily in Italy, Holland, Central Eu- 
rope, Central Asia, and North Africa. Aside from architectural 
motifs and floral designs, the scrolls often contained depic- 
tions of the figures and events mentioned in the text. In Italy, 
marriage poems, documents for rabbinical ordinations, and 
even licenses for shehitah were decorated as well. 

A new phase in the development of decorated Hebrew 
manuscripts emerged in the 18" century in Germany and Cen- 
tral Europe, when wealthy Court Jews commissioned hand- 
written and painted books as luxury items. Many of these 
are personal prayer books, which include Haggadot, seder 
berakhot, seder tikkunei Shabbat, and seder brit milah. Some 
of these manuscripts were intended as wedding presents for 
brides and contain contemporary depictions of women. Many 
of the Haggadot were inspired by the printed edition of the 
Amsterdam Haggadah of 1695. Other features that reveal the 
influence of printed books are the inclusion of a decorated title 
page or the indication that the manuscript was written using 
otiot Amsterdam, the style of letters utilized for Amsterdam 
imprints, even though the book was written elsewhere. 

Initially Vienna was the main center of this later flow- 
ering of manuscript decoration, but the practice spread to 
other cities, such as, Altona, Hamburg, Darmstadt, Firth, 
Mannheim, and Berlin. Among the most noted scribe/artists 
are Aaron Wolf Herlingen of Gewitsch, Meshulam Zimmel 
of Polna, Aryeh Judah Leib of Trebitsch, Joseph ben David 
Leipnik, Uri Phoebus Segal, and Jacob Sofer of Berlin. The 
revival continued until the late 18" century. Some manu- 
scripts, such as omer books, were copied and decorated in 
the 19" century, but the production was extremely limited. 
The 20% century witnessed a renewed interest in the art of 
manuscript illumination, which continues today, particularly 
in the form of ketubbot and Haggadot commissioned for pri- 
vate individuals. 

[Evelyn Cohen (2"¢ ed.)] 
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Booklore, 9 (1970), 76-95; P. Hiat (ed.), A Visual Testimony: Judaica 
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ILNAE (Schoenbaum), ELIEZER ISAAC (1885-1929), phi- 
losopher. IInae, who was born in Kovrin, Lithuania, grew up 
under the opposing influences of Jewish enlightenment and 
Jewish traditionalism. For approximately 35 years he lived in 
Gomel (Homel), where he was active in Zionist affairs. His 
writings there included Ha-Ziyyoniyyut ve-ha-Materiali- 
yyut (“Zionism and Materialism,” 1906), Yesodei ha-Meziut 
ve-ha-Hakkarah (“Fundamentals of Reality and Conscious- 
ness,” 1913). After World War r he settled in Jerusalem. In 1923 
he published a Hebrew translation of Wilhelm *Jerusalem’s 
Introduction to the Study of Philosophy. Unae’s Me-Ever le- 
Hushiyyut (“Beyond Sense Perception”), posthumously pub- 
lished by his friends (1930), contains Ilnae’s biography. The 
starting point of IInae’s philosophy is the problem of the na- 
ture of the soul. He claimed that contemporary psychology, 
grown too cautious of metaphysical influences and too reliant 
on natural science, had lapsed either into physiology or be- 
come involved in internal contradictions. The ego and non- 
ego are both active subjects possessing will and knowledge, 
each counteracting the other. Using this basic assumption 
explains how all psychic qualities, through the interaction 
of ego and non-ego, gradually come to develop: sensation, 
the reproductive power, conceptualization, reflection and 
imagination, the forms of place and intellect. IInae distin- 
guishes three levels of ego: “the subordinate ego,” dealing with 
internal bodily functions necessary for growth and existence; 
“the intermediate ego,’ devoted to the struggle for existence; 
and finally, “the superior ego,’ comprising whatever volun- 
tary activity manifests itself upon the completion by the “in- 
termediate ego” of its work of organization. At present this 
“superior ego” cannot be apprehended, but we are neverthe- 
less indirectly aware of it. IInae’s theories are particularly 
helpful in explaining hypnotic and parapsychological phe- 
nomena. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bergmann, in: Davar (1928/29), Suppl. no. 15; 
J.L.G. Kahanowitz, Me-Homel ad Tel-Aviv (1952), 91-96. 


[Samuel Hugo Bergman] 


ILYA (Pol. Ija), village in Molodechno district, Belarus; birth- 
place of *Manasseh b. Joseph, who founded a yeshivah there. 
It is assumed that the Jews settled in Ilya in the 17" century. 
They exported timber westward via the Ilya and Nieman riv- 
ers and flax and grain to the big cities. In the 19 century few 
Jews remained exporters; most were small merchants and 
artisans. A local Jew opened a big glass factory. In the mid- 
18" century the proselyte Avraham ben Avraham, whom the 
Catholic Church claimed was the lost son of Count Valentine 
Potocki, refused to return to Christianity and was burned at 
the stake. The Jewish population numbered 894 in 1847, 829 
(58% of the total population) in 1897, and 586 (40.2%) in 1921. 
During World War 1 the Cossacks burned down most of the 
houses in the town and murdered one Jew. After the war, with 
the help of *yEKopo, the Jewish stores and workshops were 
reopened. The glass factory was refurbished and a sawmill and 
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pitch factory were opened. From 1922 a Hebrew school and 
library with 5,000 books were in operation. 


Holocaust Period 

On Sept. 17, 1939, the Soviets entered the area. On the out- 
break of war between Germany and the U.S.S.R. on June 22, 
1941, some Jews managed to escape eastward into the Soviet 
Union. In the first days of July the Germans set up headquar- 
ters in the town. On July 8, two Jews were shot as Communist 
activists. A ghetto was established in early October. In Janu- 
ary 1942 the youth began to organize and make contact with 
the partisans. On March 14, 1942, Soviet partisans attacked 
the Chocienczyce estate near Ilya. Among them were a few 
Jews from Ilya, and 70 Jews who worked there joined them. 
The following day the ss arrived in Ilya and accused the Jews 
of cooperating with the partisans. On March 17 Jews were or- 
dered to assemble in the city square. The head of the Judenrat, 
Josef Rodblat, was ordered to hand over those connected with 
the partisans but he refused to cooperate, and instead, with 
David Rubin, encouraged escape to the forests. The Germans 
murdered 520 Jews in the cold storage depot, and left about 
100 essential artisans. On June 7, 1942, the Germans executed 
the artisans. A number of young Jews escaped into the forests 
and joined Soviet partisan units. Few of Ilya’s Jews survived 
until the liberation in summer 1944. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Poland, Glowny Urzad Statystyczny, Skoro- 
widz miejscowosci Rzeczypaspolitej Pdlski, 7 pt. 2 (1923), 8.V.; A. Ko- 
pelovich (ed.), Sefer Ilyah (Heb. and Yid., 1962); Yad Vashem Archives. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: PX Polin, vol. 8 (2005). 


[Aharon Weiss / Shmuel Spector (2"¢ ed.)] 


IMAGINATION, the power of the soul which retains images 
derived from sense perception, or which combines such im- 
ages or their parts into new composite images, which took 
ona special meaning in philosophy. To Aristotle (De Anima, 
3), the term “imagination” denoted the faculty of the soul 
which, as one of the internal senses, functions as an inter- 
mediary between the external senses and the *intellect, pos- 
sessing qualities of both. Receiving individual physical im- 
ages from the five senses (or from a sixth, “common” sense), 
the imagination either imitatively retains them, filing them 
in the memory, or passes them on in a more organized and 
composite form to the intellect, where cognition is completed. 
Thus, while being different from sense perception, imagina- 
tion is still dependent on the senses. Also, while imagination 
is different from thought, images are the objects of thought. 
Aristotle's definition of the imagination was generally ac- 
cepted, sometimes with certain modifications, by medieval 
Muslim and Jewish philosophers. For example, Isaac *Israeli 
stated that imagination, being intermediate between percep- 
tion and reason, is joined to both. Deriving from the neo- 
platonic source also used by al-Farabi, however, Israeli goes 
further to say that the imagination is capable of an activity 
of its own which is no longer dependent on the material sup- 
plied by the senses and preserved in memory. This activity 
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opens access to metaphysical truth with the help of images, 
and manifests itself in translating metaphysical truths into 
symbols (see A. Altmann and S.M. Stern, Isaac Israeli (1958), 
142-3). Maimonides, who attributes to the imagination the 
functions of retaining impressions by the senses, combining 
them, and forming images (Guide of the Perplexed, 2:36), sees 
the action of the imagination as being opposed to the action 
of the intellect (Guide 1:73, tenth proposition), and seems to 
identify the imagination with “common” sense (see Wolfson, 
in Jewish Studies in Memory of George Kohut (1935), 583-98). 
The discussion of the imagination in medieval Jewish philos- 
ophy usually takes place within the context of a discussion of 
*prophecy. Some philosophers, like Abraham *Ibn Daud, at- 
tributed to the imagination no function of prophecy, and con- 
sidered the intellect as the exclusive organ of prophetic revela- 
tion. Others, like Israeli (Altmann and Stern, op. cit., 144-5), 
Maimonides (Guide, 2:36), and *Judah Halevi (Kuzari, 4:3) 
saw prophecy as extending equally to the imagination and the 
intellect. In prophecy, according to Maimonides, the influ- 
ence of the active intellect is received by both the imagination 
and the intellect. This influence extends to the imagination 
alone only in the case of oracles, dreams, and the inspirations 
of statesmen. In post-medieval philosophy, *Spinoza rejects 
the role of the intellect in prophetic revelation and considers 
the imagination alone as the instrument of prophecy. Thus, 
in Spinoza’s system prophets occupy the place which sooth- 
sayers occupy in the system of Maimonides. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wolfson, in: HTR, 28 (1935), 69-113; idem, in: 
JQR, 25 (1935), 441-67; R. Walzer, Greek into Arabic (1962), 207-19; Z. 
Diesendruck, in: Jewish Studies in Memory of Israel Abrahams (1927), 
99-123; Guttmann, Philosophies, index. 


[Alfred L. Ivry] 


IMBER, NAPHTALI HERZ (1856-1909), poet and author 
of “*Ha-Tikvah” (“The Hope”), the Zionist and later the Israel 
national anthem. He was born in Galicia where he received an 
intensive traditional but no secular education. Imber went to 
Palestine with Laurence *Oliphant, a Christian Zionist whom 
he met in Constantinople in 1882 and whom he served as sec- 
retary and adviser on Jewish affairs in Palestine (1882-88). In 
1888, he returned to Europe but soon his restless nature took 
him back to the East and he wandered as far as Bombay. In 
India, as in Palestine, he was wooed by missionaries and was 
later accused of apostasy. Even Israel *Zangwill, with whom 
he became friendly in London, believed that Imber converted 
to Christianity in order to escape starvation. Imber inspired 
the character of Melchizedek in Zangwill’s novel Children of 
the Ghetto. In 1892 he went to the United States and traveled 
throughout the land. After a brief visit to London, he returned 
to America where he spent the rest of his life in squalor, mis- 
ery, and alcoholism. Fortunately, the poet again found a pa- 
tron; this time in the person of Judge Mayer *Sulzberger, who 
gave him a monthly subvention. 

Imber’s colorful personality attracted Amanda Katie, a 
Protestant physician of high intellect and of unusual charm. 
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She converted to Judaism and married him, but after a brief 
interval of happiness, their marriage was dissolved. Tikvatenu 
(later changed to Ha-Tikvah) appeared in his first volume of 
poems Barkai (“Dawn”) and is dated “Jerusalem 1884.” In 
his second volume of poems, Barkai he-Hadash (“The New 
Dawn”), published in 1900 by his devoted brother Shem- 
aryahu, there was a poem dedicated to his wife (“Shir ha- 
Shirim”). Imber published part of his biography in the Jewish 
Standard (London), and it was republished by G. Yardeni- 
Agmon in D. Carpi (ed.), Ha-Ziyyonut (1970), 357-462. In 
1905, his Hebrew translation of Fitzgerald’s Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam was published under the title Ha-Kos (“The Cup”). 
Imber also translated some of his own poems into English and 
wrote several tracts in English on talmudic literature. For Eng- 
lish translations of his works, see Goell, Bibliography, 30. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mivhar Kitvei Naftali Herz Imber (1929), in- 
cludes a biography of the poet by Shemaryahu Imber; D. Sadan (ed.), 
Kol Shirei Naftali Herz Imber (1950); Waxman, Literature, 4 (19607), 
206f,; E. Silberschlag, in: Judaism, 5 (1956), 147-59. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: B. Winehouse, “N. Herz (‘Hertzele’) Imber;’ in: Jewish Quar- 
terly, 24/3 (1976), 6-9; Y. Enav, “Mikhtavim shel Imber el Zangwill,” in: 
Ha-Ziyyonut, 4 (1976), 363-90; Y. Kabakov, “Me-Iggerotav shel N.H. 
Imber; in: Ha-Doar 58, 36 (1978), 611-13; Y. Kabakov, “N.H. Imber 
be-Eynei Doro,” in: Ha-Doar, 59/1 (1980), 8-9; 59, 2 (1980), 23-25; N. 
Rogel, “Be-Ikvot N.H. Imber be-Erez Yisrael,” in: Kivunim, 44 (1994), 
115-25; Y. Frenkel, “Od lo avdah Tikavateinu,” in: Ha-Ummah 128 
(1997), 408-12; G. Nahshon, “Ha-Tadmit shel Yehudei Teiman be-Ey- 
nav shel N.H.Imber,” in: Moznayim 71, 3 (1998), 19-20. 


[Eisig Silberschlag] 


IMBER, SAMUEL JACOB (Shmuel-Yankev; 1889-1942), 
Yiddish poet. Born in Saséw in Austrian eastern Galicia (now 
Sasiv, Ukraine), son of the Hebrew writer Shmaryahu Imber 
and nephew of Naphtali-Herz *Imber, the author of *Ha-Tik- 
vah, he studied at the University of Lemberg and made his lit- 
erary début in 1905 with a poem in the Tshernovitser Vokhn- 
blat. In 1907 he published poems in Polish. In Lemberg, with 
Melekh *Ravitch, he strove to promote the aesthetic ideals 
of neo-Romanticism, inspired by Jewish writers such as Ar- 
thur *Schnitzler and Stefan * Zweig. The influence of Heinrich 
*Heine, whom he translated into Yiddish, is also conspicuous. 
With his verse collection Vos Ikh Zing un Zog (“What I Sing 
and Say,’ 1909) and with his poetic romance Esterke (1911), he 
became the acknowledged leader of a generation of Galician 
Yiddish writers. Esterke recounts the 14"*-century legend con- 
cerning the love of King *Casimir 111 for the daughter of a Jew- 
ish blacksmith. The tone is one of Romantic nationalism, while 
despite Imber’s noted enthusiasm for Polish-Jewish symbiosis, 
the illicit love is portrayed as inevitably doomed. In 1912 he 
visited Palestine, which resulted in a volume of delicate po- 
etry somewhat reminiscent of Eliakum *Zunser or Abraham 
*Mapu, In Yidishn Land (“In the Jewish Land,’ 1912), in which 
Rachel rejoices at the sight of her returned children once more 
tilling the soil. During World War 1 Imber edited Inter Arma 
(“Amidst the Clash of Arms,” 1918), a volume including not 
only his own war poetry but also that of his Lemberg associ- 
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ates Uri Zevi *Greenberg, and Melekh *Ravitch. Immediately 
after World War 1 he founded the literary monthly Nayland 
(1918-19) as the organ of the Galician neo-Romantic move- 
ment. Imber achieved full maturity in his last poems, in his 
essays in Yiddish and his polemic prose in Polish. Imber was 
murdered in Ozernaya by Ukrainian antisemites during po- 
groms following the Nazi occupation of the town in 1942. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 1 (1928), 87-90; LNYL, 1 
(1956), 80-2; M. Ravitsh, Mayn Leksikon, 1 (1945), 17-19; S. Bickel, 
Shrayber fun Mayn Dor, 1 (1958), 152-60; S. Liptzin, Maturing of Yid- 
dish Literature (1970), 131-5. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ch. Shmeruk, 
The Esterke Story in Yiddish and Polish Literature (1985). 


[Sol Liptzin / Hugh Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


°IMBONATI (-TUS), CARLO GUISEPPE (?1650-1696), 
Italian Hebraist. A Cistercian, Imbonati was trained in rab- 
binic bibliography by his fellow Cistercian J. *Bartolocci, the 
fourth volume of whose great work (Kiriath Sepher... Biblio- 
theca magna rabbinica..., Rome, 1693) he edited; he added a 
fifth volume, Magen ve-Herev u-Milhamah - Bibliotheca La- 
tino-Hebraica... (1694), which listed Christian writers on Jews 
and Judaism. It also included a polemical tract directed against 
Jewish denial of the messiahship of Jesus. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Steinschneider, in: ZHB, 3 (1899), 86, no. 
238; Steinschneider, Cat Bod, 1054 no. 5264. 
[Raphael Loewe] 


IMITATION OF GOD (Imitatio Dei), a theological concept 
meaning man’s obligation to imitate God in His actions. 

The doctrine of the imitation of God is related to the 
biblical account of the creation of man in the image of God, 
which acknowledges a resemblance between man and his 
Creator. Yet man is to imitate God, not impersonate Him (see 
Gen. 3:5). The main biblical sources for the injunction to imi- 
tate God are found in the command to be holy as God is holy 
and to walk in God’s way (Lev. 19:2; Deut. 10:12, 11:22, 26:17). 
Man is to be God-like in his actions, but he cannot aspire to 
be God. This distinguishes the biblical notion from the pa- 
gan attempts to achieve apotheosis or absorption in the deity 
(see D. Shapiro, in Judaism, 12 (1963), 57-77). Man is to imi- 
tate God in loving the stranger (Deut. 10:18-19); in resting on 
the Sabbath (Ex. 20:10-11); and in other ethical actions. The 
idea of the imitation of God finds clear expression in rab- 
binic writings, especially the statements of the tanna Abba 
Saul. On the verse, “This is my God and I will glorify Him” 
(Ex. 15:2), he comments: “Be like Him. Just as He is gracious 
and merciful, so be thou also gracious and merciful” (Mekh., 
Shirah, 3). Abba Saul also comments on the verse, “You shall 
be holy as I the Lord your God am holy” (Lev. 19:2) - “The 
household attendants of the king, what is their duty? To imi- 
tate the king” (Sifra 19:2). Another classic expression of the 
ideal of imitating God in rabbinic literature is that of Hama 
bar Hanina, who expounded the verse, “After the Lord your 
God ye shall walk” (Deut. 13:5): “How can man walk after God? 
Is He not a consuming fire? What is meant is that man ought 
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to walk after [imitate] the attributes of God. Just as the Lord 
clothes the naked, so you shall clothe the naked. Just as He 
visits the sick, so you shall visit the sick. Just as the Lord com- 
forted the bereaved, so you shall also comfort the bereaved; 
just as He buried the dead, so you shall bury the dead” (Sota 
14a and parallels). The rabbis admonish the Israelites to imi- 
tate the qualities of divine mercy, forbearance, and kindness. 
They do not counsel imitating God in His attribute of stern 
justice. The ways of the Lord served the rabbis as ideals of 
conduct. There are similarities between the rabbinic concep- 
tion of the imitation of God and that of the Greek philoso- 
phers, especially Plato (see Shapiro, loc. cit.). In the writings 
of Philo, the doctrine of imitating God is associated with the 
Platonic idea of becoming “like God” (see H.A. Wolfson, Philo, 
1 (1947), 194-6). Among medieval Jewish philosophers, Mai- 
monides dealt most extensively with the concept of the imita- 
tion of God. He lists among the commandments “to emulate 
God in His beneficent and righteous ways to the best of one’s 
ability” (Sefer ha-Mitzvot, positive commandment 8). Other 
codes also list the imitation of God as a commandment: Sefer 
Mitzvot Gadol (vol. 2 (1905), positive commandment 7); Sefer 
ha-Hinnukh (ed. by Ch. B. Chavel (1961), 726ff.); and others 
(see Shapiro, loc. cit. 75). Maimonides relates the command- 
ment to imitate God with the ethical admonition to follow 
the middle way. In his Guide of the Perplexed, as in his phi- 
losophy in general, Maimonides stresses that the acquisition 
of speculative knowledge, especially the knowledge of God, 
should be the goal of human life, but in the final chapter of 
the Guide he holds that such knowledge leads to the imita- 
tion of God. Thus he writes: “The perfection in which man 
can truly glory is attained by him when he has acquired - as 
far as this is possible for man - the knowledge of God, the 
knowledge of His providence, and of the manner in which it 
influences His creatures in their production and continued 
existence. Having acquired this knowledge he will then be 
determined always to seek lovingkindness, justice, and righ- 
teousness and thus to imitate the ways of God” (Guide, 3:54). 
In Jewish mysticism and Hasidism the doctrine of imitating 
God originated in the notion that the *sefirot are reflected in 
man’s soul and body. The most vivid expression of this idea is 
in Moses Cordovero’s Tomer Devorah (‘The Palm Tree of Debo- 
rah, tr. by L. Jacobs, 1960), which begins: “It is proper for man 
to imitate his Creator, resembling Him in both likeness and 
image according to the secret of the Supernal Form. Because 
the chief Supernal image and likeness is in deeds, a human 
resemblance merely in bodily appearance and not in deeds 
debases that Form.... Consequently, it is proper for man to 
imitate the acts of the Supernal Crown which are the 13 high- 
est attributes of mercy.’ In kabbalistic writings, imitation of 
God is seen as an actual imitation of the divine nature as re- 
vealed in the sefirot, whereby man becomes worthy of God's 
grace (see Jacobs’ introduction to The Palm Tree of Deborah, 
37). These ideas were developed in the hasidic writings and in 
the writings of the Mussar movement. Modern writers, espe- 
cially those influenced by Kantian philosophy, place emphasis 
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on the idea of the imitation of God. God is seen as the ideal 
toward which man’s ethical behavior should aim. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Schechter, Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theo- 
logy (1936), 199 ff.; G.E Moore, Judaism, 1 (1927), 441; 2 (1947), 110 ff; 
M. Silver, The Ethics of Judaism (1938), 185ff.; M. Buber, Israel and the 
World (1963), 66-78. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: W.Z. Harvey, “Holi- 
ness: A Command to Imitatio Dei,’ in: Tradition, 16 (1977), 7-28; L. 
Kaplan, “Maimonides and Soloveitchik on the Knoweldge and Imita- 
tion of God, in: G. Hasselhoff (ed.), Moses Maimonides (1138-1204): 
His Religious, Scientific, and Philosophical Wirkungsgeschichte in Dif- 
ferent Cultural Contexts (2004), 491-523; M. Kellner, “Gersonides 
on Imitatio Dei and the Dissemination of Scientific Knowledge,” in: 
Jewish Quarterly Review, 85 (1995), 275-96; H. Kreisel, “Imitatio Dei 
in Maimonides’ Guide of the Perplexed,” in: ays Review, 19 (1994) 
169-211; S. Rosenberg, “You Shall Walk in His Ways,” in: Edah Jour- 
nal, 2 (2002), 1-17; K. Seeskin, Searching for a Distant God: The Leg- 
acy of Maimonides (2000); W.S. Wurzburger, Ethics of Responsibility: 
Pluralistic Approaches to Covenantal Ethic (1994). 


[Seymour Siegel] 


IMMANUEL (Heb. ?X 11799 — this spelling, everywhere in 
two words, of which the first has everywhere a musical ac- 
cent of its own: merekha in Isa. 7:14, tifha@’ in Isa. 8:8 and 8:10, 
is that of the manuscripts and of most early prints, “With us 
is God”), the name to be given to a still unborn baby boy ac- 
cording to Isaiah 7:14, apparently as a symbol which verse 16 
is intended to explain. The name is commonly supposed to 
occur again in 8:8, where the still unborn child is supposed to 
be apostrophized; but in fact the words ‘immanuel are here, as 
they are universally admitted to be in 8:10, not a proper name 
but a simple statement to the effect that “with us is God” The 
name Immanuel does not appear at all in the talmudic or mi- 
drashic literature. The Christian tradition identified the ‘almah 
(see below) with the virgin mother Mary, and Immanuel with 
Jesus (Math. 1:20ff.). The medieval Jewish commentator David 
*Kimhi (on Isa. 7:14) comments that the sign was to strengthen 
Ahaz’s conviction in the truth of the prophet’s message. This 
would imply that the sign be contemporary with Ahaz and 
not a symbol for a future occurrence. The birth of Immanuel 
therefore could not take place, as Christianity has it, in the 
distant future after the period of Isaiah. 


Ginsberg’s Views 

According to H.L. Ginsberg, the background of “the Imman- 
uel sign” is explained by Isaiah 7:1 ff. as follows: In the reign 
of King Ahaz of Judah, kings Rezin of Aram and Pekah son of 
Remaliah of Israel marched against Jerusalem, and the news 
of their advance struck terror in the hearts of both the House 
of David and its subjects. YHwH, however, ordered *Isaiah 
to go out and meet Ahaz at a certain spot and tell him to 
stop worrying about “those two smoking stubs of firebrands” 
(i.e., those “has-beens”). (5) “Because the Arameans — with 
Ephraim and the son of Remaliah (as in verses 4 and 9, Pekah 
is referred to only as “the son of Remaliah” by way of dispar- 
agement; cf. “the son of Tabeel” in verse 6 and Saul’s spiteful 
“the son of Jesse” and “son of Ahitub” in 1 Sam. 20:30, 31; 22:7, 
9, 12, 13) — have plotted against you, saying (6) “We will march 
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against Judah and invade and conquer it, and we will set up as 
king in it the son of Tabeel; (7) thus said my Lord yHwu: It 
shall not succeed, It shall not come to pass. (8) For the head 
of Aram is Damascus, And the head of Damascus is Rezin;... 
(9a) The head of Ephraim is Samaria, And the head of Sa- 
maria is the son of Remaliah.” It is felt at this point that the 
unspoken implication is that the Davidic polity, in contrast, 
is not a purely human one; its head is not Ahaz but God. This 
was clearly the understanding of the Chronicler, for, in nar- 
rating the encounter between Ahaz’s predecessor Abijah and 
Pekah’s predecessor Jeroboam (1) son of Nebat (11 Chron. 13:8) 
he has put into the former’s mouth a speech which, though it 
also embodies the ideas dear to himself, is patently modeled 
on the present speech of Isaiah. Here are some selected bits: 
(11 Chron. 13:8) “Now, do you think you can stand up to the 
kingdom of yHwH which is committed to the descendants of 
David? To be sure, you are a great multitude. But with you are 
(only) the golden calves that Jeroboam made to serve you as 
gods ... (Verse 12) So marching at the head with us is God.... 
O Israelites! Do not fight YH wu the God of your fathers, for 
you shall not succeed.’ Obviously, the Chronicler, like most 
moderns, understood Isaiah’s argument in Isaiah 7:5-9a to be 
that the attempt of Aram and Israel could not possibly suc- 
ceed (Isa. 7:7; 11 Chron. 13:12b) because the only real forces 
on their side were human forces (Isa. 7:8a, 9a; 11 Chron. 13:8), 
whereas “with us is God” (11 Chron. 13:12a). However, one 
modern scholar, Kemper Fullerton, went further: he realized 
that the account in Isaiah (no less than the one in Chronicles 
cited here, although not by him) did not leave “whereas with 
us is God” to be inferred; it is said in so many words, only they 
have gotten displaced. Once it has been pointed out, there can 
be no doubt but Isaiah 8:8b-10 belongs in the context of 7:5-9. 
For (1) 8:10 first goes 7:5-7 one better: Even if all the nations 
in the world were to plot against us it would not succeed; cf. 
‘uzu ‘ezah in 8:10 with yaaz lo in 7:5 and yaqum lo in 8:10 with 
taqum in 7:7. And then it expressly adds ki ‘immanu ‘l, “For 
with us is God.’ (2) Given a choice between taking 8:8b as a 
threat against “your land, O Immanuel” (why should the not- 
yet conceived child of 7:14 be addressed?), and taking it as an 
assurance that “with us is God, and his wings shall be spread 
(protectingly) over the entire width of your land (O Ahaz)” - 
cf. 31:5; Ps. 17:8; 36:8; 57:2; 63:8; Ruth 2:12 — how can one do oth- 
erwise than agree with Fullerton? However, 8:8b has suffered 
some damage in the process of displacement. As a minimum, 
add waw (vav) at the beginning and place ‘immanu ‘el 98 1319Y 
immediately after it. Then have 8:8b-10 follow directly on 7:9a, 
as follows: (8:8b) “But with us is God, And his wings shall be 
spread as wide as your land is broad (9) Note well (read de‘u 
with Lxx), all you (read yahdaw) peoples; Listen, you remot- 
est parts of the earth; Gird yourselves — you shall be broken; 
Gird yourselves - you shall be broken; (10) Hatch a plot - it 
shall be foiled; Agree on action (similarly “strike bargains,” 
58:13 and Hos. 10:4) — it shall not succeed. For with us is God!” 
Only after this comes 7:9b; but after that, for reasons that will 
be explained presently, come verses 14b-16. Thus: (7:9b) “If 
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you do not believe - since you cannot be believed - (14b) 
look, the young woman shall conceive (future as in Judg. 13:5 
in light of Judg. 13:3, since otherwise the futurity of the fol- 
lowing verb would have had to be indicated by the form we- 
yaledah) and shall bear a son. You (we-qara’ta, as some Mss. 
vocalize and some ancient versions render) shall name him 
‘With us is God’ (Immanuel). (15) (By the time he learns to 
reject the bad [e.g., ink?] and choose the good [e.g., milk?], 
people will be feeding on curds and honey [for lack of agri- 
culture, verses 23-25, 21-22]). (16) For before the lad knows 
to reject the bad and choose the good, the ground whose two 
kings you dread shall be abandoned.” In this way, the “With 
us is God” sign makes an excellent conclusion to the “With us 
is God” assurance. By the same token, it will become obvious, 
on reflection, that where the sign stands in the received text, 
between verses 10-14a and 17, it is inapposite, for two reasons: 
first, verse 11 leads us to expect here a sign “down in Sheol or 
up in the sky”; and second, the tone of verses 13-14a and verse 
17 leads us to expect an omen that bodes ill for Judah, not for 
Aram and Israel. The amora R. Johanan (Sanh. 96a) rightly in- 
ferred from Isaiah 38:8 that prior to abruptly receding ten steps 
in the reign of Hezekiah the shadow has abruptly advanced 
ten steps in the reign of Ahaz (for us that involves regarding 
be-ma‘alot, “on the steps of” before ‘Ahaz as a contamination, 
due to the four other occurrences of ma‘alot in the same verse, 
of an original bi-Yme, “in the days of”). Taking a hint from 
R. Johanan, Ginsberg inferred that this is the “sign” that was 
originally related between 7:14a and 7:17. 

It is obviously no accident, in the light of the foregoing, 
that the story that Isaiah offered such a sign (7:11) is told, like 
the just cited one about the recession of the sun in the reign of 
Hezekiah, in the third person. Prophets never tell such stories 
about themselves. But is the extant sign story of Isaiah 7, the 
story of the Immanuel sign, conceivable, in contrast to the one 
about the forward leap of the sun here reconstructed, even in 
a first person account by Isaiah? The answer is that the Im- 
manuel sign is unhistorical. In the first place, it is inept even 
as a legend. A comparison of verse 9b with Exodus 4:1, 5, 8, 9 
(the common keyword is he’min, “to believe”) shows that the 
narrator intended to have Isaiah reinforce his reassuring pre- 
diction to Ahaz with a sign as convincing as those in Exodus 
4:1-9 (a staff turned into a snake and then back into a staff; 
healthy skin afflicted with a white eruption and then healed 
again; water turned into blood) - or like the two already men- 
tioned prompt and miraculous signs of Isaiah which, respec- 
tively, we have reconstructed between 7:14a and 17 and we can 
still read in 11 Kings 20:8-11 and Isaiah 38:22, 7-8. To claim 
that the Immanuel sign, which consists merely of still further 
predictions, is anything of the sort takes a lot of hardihood, 
if that is the word. In the second place, the explication of the 
Immanuel sign takes a complicated form whose point is dif- 
ficult to grasp. A harem girl of Ahaz (so Luzzatto, who inter- 
prets ‘almah in light of the ‘alamot of Song 6:8) shall conceive 
and bear a son (prophets confidently predict such things only 
in third person accounts) whom Ahaz is to name “With us is 
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God” in token of the fact that only a few years after that “the 
ground whose two kings you dread shall be abandoned.” How- 
ever, how does such a name signify such a thing? There is a 
remarkably similar name interpretation in 8:3-4 (see Isaiah, 
ch. 7-9); only there (1) conception and birth are not predicted 
in advance, and (2) the interpretation of the name causes no 
difficulty. For the name is “Pillage hastens, looting speeds,” 
and any intelligent child can understand how that signifies, 
“Two cities are going to be plundered at an early date” (8:4). 
To symbolize in the same way the early abandonment of the 
farmland of the two countries, the child of chapter 7 ought to 
have been named “Abandonment hastens, desertion speeds” 
(miharah ‘azuvah, hashah netushah). It is decidedly no acci- 
dent that the straightforward self-explanatory account of a 
symbolic child naming is couched in the first person and the 
fuzzy, elusive, puzzling one, in the third. For an analogous 
case, see *Hosea (a). The child-naming sign of Isaiah 7 is a 
palpably legendary reflex of the one in chapter 8, the name of 
the child in the former being suggested by Isaiah’s assurance 
“with us is God” (see above) and its signification by the predi- 
cation of Judah’s depopulation in 6:11-12 and of again — as 7:17 
shows - Judah’s reversion to a pastoral economy as a result of 
the abandonment of its farmland in 7:18 ff. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Fullerton, in: JBL, 43 (1924), 253ff.; E.G. 
Kraeling, in: JBL, 50 (1931), 277-97; H.L. Ginsberg, in: Tarbiz, 20 
(1950), 29-32; J.J. Stamm, in: vT, 4 (1954), 20-33; idem, in: zAw, 68 
(1956), 46-53; W. McKane, in: vT, 17 (1967), 208-19. 


[Harold Louis Ginsberg] 


IMMANUEL (ben Solomon) OF ROME (known in Italian as 
Manoello Giudeo - “Immanuel the Jew’; c. 1261-c. 1335), poet. 
Born in Rome, a scion of the Zifroni family, Immanuel moved 
in circles of scholars and poets. At times he was in charge of 
the correspondence of the Jewish community of Rome and 
addressed the community on festive occasions. The supposi- 
tion that he held a high post in the community has not been 
proven, nor has the assumption that he was a physician been 
substantiated. Immanuel left Rome for unknown reasons, but 
his departure may have been connected with the papal edict 
of expulsion issued against the community in 1321. He then 
lived in Perugia, Fabriano, Fermo, Camerino, Ancona, Gub- 
bio, and Verona where he probably was a private tutor in the 
homes of wealthy patrons. 

Mahbarot, his best known literary work, comprises po- 
ems and melizot (a type of rhymed prose, found in medi- 
eval Spanish-Jewish literature, which closely resembles the 
maqama). A single narrative runs through the work giving it 
structural unity; this characteristic is also in the tradition of 
the maqama and of certain literary works (consisting of prose 
and poetry) found in romance languages, such as Dante's Vita 
Nova. Immanuel says that the work was inspired by a patron, 
whom he designates as sar (“prince”; he probably was not a 
Maecenas, as usually stated by Immanuel’s biographers, but 
simply a rich Jew), and in whose home he lived in Fermo. The 
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work consists of a preface and 28 mahbarot (sing. mahberet, 
Heb. for maqdma), hence its title, Mahbarot (first complete 
edition Brescia, 1491; Constantinople, 1535; Berlin, 1796; Lem- 
berg, 1870; the latest scientific edition, Jerusalem, 1984). His 
meters, style, imagery, and figurative language are mostly 
similar to those of Solomon ibn *Gabirol, *Judah Halevi, and 
especially Judah “al-Harizi, whose Tahkemoni Immanuel held 
as a model, but he also takes strophic forms and motifs from 
Italian literature. The subject matter of Mahbarot is mostly gay, 
at times frivolous, but almost always witty. The artistic form is 
but a vehicle to prove Immanuel a skillful master of language 
whose aim it is to arouse the admiration of the reader. His 
punning and play on biblical terms have not been surpassed. 
Mahbarot contains poems on love, wine, and friendship, rid- 
dles, epigrams, epistles, but also poetry of a serious nature, 
such as elegies and religious poems. The piyyut “* Yigdal? in- 
cluded in the daily prayer book, is an abridged adaptation of 
a poem by Immanuel included in the Mahbarot (no. 4) whose 
subject is Maimonides’ 13 Principles of Faith. 


Influences on Mahbarot 

While Immanuel was a disciple of the Spanish school, and 
therefore indirectly adhered to many characteristics of Arabic 
poetry, the Italian influence can unmistakably be detected in 
many of his mahbarot. At times, he applies the Arabic meter 
to Italian verse. Around 1300 he started to write Hebrew son- 
nets. According to the study of D. Bregman, 38 sonnets, usu- 
ally love poems reflecting the influence of Dante and Cecco 
Angioleri (with erotic-realistic connotations), were included 
in the Mahbarot. He was the first to introduce the 14-line Pe- 
trarchian sonnet into Hebrew literature. In his love poetry, 
he often follows the path of the Italian dolce stil novo school 
whose views and ideas and use of language he faithfully re- 
produced in Hebrew. The last three lines in one of Immanu- 
el’s sonnets are a verbatim translation of a sonnet by *Dante. 
Another poem, an encomiastic verse to himself, extolling his 
mastery ofall arts and crafts, is an imitation in Hebrew of the 
structure and metric form of the Italian “Sirventese del mae- 
stro di tutte larti.”” On the other hand, the suggestion that the 
Italian novella greatly influenced Immanuel’ narratives seems 
to be without foundation. 

Mahberet ha-Tofet ve-ha-Eden (his last mahberet, also 
published separately, Prague, 1613), which is an account of 
Immanuel’s journey through hell and paradise, follows the 
general concept of the Divina Commedia, some of the Dan- 
tesque episodes even serving as model. Daniel, Immanuel’s 
guide through the netherworld and paradise, has been taken 
for Dante; others have identified him with the prominent 
personage whose death burdened Immanuel with thought of 
his own fate in the world to come and stimulated his vision- 
ary journey through hell and paradise; or with a friend, also 
named Daniel, whose throne Immanuel saw in paradise. As- 
cending the ladder of wisdom to heaven, Immanuel sees the 
patriarchs, the prophets, the righteous, the sages of all the 
generations, and the righteous gentiles who were tolerant of 
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other faiths. Toward the end of his journey, he is shown the 
seats reserved for his living contemporaries, including his rela- 
tives. The assumption that Immanuel was a friend of Dante is 
not substantiated by the sources and lacks all foundation as 
has been shown by Umberto Cassuto and Cecil Roth. He was, 
however, a friend of the poet Bosone da Gubbio with whom he 
exchanged sonnets in commemoration of the death of Dante. 
Immanuel’ death was the subject of an exchange of sonnets 
between Bosone da Gubbio and the poet Cino da Pistoia, 
in which the two poets eulogized him and ranked him with 
Dante. He also wrote some sonnets in Italian and exchanged 
poems with other Italian poets of his time. Immanuel’s sonnets 
in Italian were often published, as well as his amusing “Bisbi- 
dis” describing conditions at the court of Verona. H. Brody 
published the first part of the new edition of the Mahbarot 
based on manuscript material, in 1926, and A.M. *Haber- 
mann the first vocalized edition, based on printed works and 
on manuscript material, together with a commentary and a 
translation of Immanuel’s Italian sonnets (1946 (recte: 1950), 
1957). A new vocalized edition, based on manuscript mate- 
rial, with commentary and bibliography was published by D. 
Jarden (1957, c. 19847). Parts of the Mahbarot, especially the 28% 
mahberet, have been translated into German, Italian, English, 
Hungarian, Latin, and Yiddish. 


Other Works 
Other works by Immanuel are (1) a no longer extant work on 
the symbolism of the Hebrew alphabet which was perhaps 
entitled Migdal Oz; the introductory poem is included in the 
Mahbarot; (2) Even Bohan, a hermeneutic work, in manu- 
script (the introduction published by L. Dukes in Rabbinische 
Blumenlese (1844), 268-70); (3) Commentaries to almost the 
whole Bible in which Immanuel mainly explains the literal 
meaning; sometimes, however, offering allegorical, philo- 
sophical, and mystic interpretations. Among his published 
commentaries are that to Proverbs (Naples, 1487; repr. 1990) 
in which Immanuel is erroneously called Immanuel b. Jacob; 
parts of that to Psalms (published by De’ Rossi, Parma, 1806); 
the first part of the commentary to the Pentateuch (in Archiv 
fuer wissenschaftliche Erforschung des Alten Testamentes, 1 
(1867-69), 363-84), the commentary to Psalms (incomplete, 
1879-84), and the commentaries to Esther (1880), to Lamen- 
tations (1881), and to Ruth (1881); the commentary to Song of 
Songs, published by S.B. Eschwege (1908; Ravitski, 1970), and 
the commentary to the first chapter of Genesis published by 
E Michelini Tocci (1963). Immanuel’s commentaries to other 
books of the Bible are either extant in manuscript or known 
through the author’s reference to them. A philosophical epis- 
tle addressed to *Hillel b. Samuel of Verona was published by 
Steinschneider (Israelietische Letterbode, (1881-82), 166-7. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: U. Cassuto, Dante e Manoello (1921); S. Tch- 
ernichowsky, Immanuel ha-Romi (1925); Sonne, in: Tarbiz, 5 (1933/35); 
324-40; C. Roth, in: RMI, 17 (1951), 422-46; idem, in: Modern Lan- 
guage Review, 48 (1953), 26-32; Waxman, Literature, 2 (1960), 65-74; 
G. Raphael (Bat-Yehudah), Yehudah al-Harizi ve-Immanuel ha-Romi 
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(1941); Zinberg, Sifrut 1 (1955), 388-410; S. Morais, Italian Hebrew Lit- 
erature (1926); 9-51. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Yarden, Leshono shel 
ha-Mahberot (1954); Perush li-Meggilat Shir ha-Shirim, ed. Y. Ravitski 
(1970); D. Goldstein, in: HUCA, 42 (1971), 243-50; Carmi, The Penguin 
Book of Hebrew Verse (1981), 421-27; The Mahberot, Fourteenth Canto: 
the Inheritance, ed. VE. Reichert (1982); M. Rosenthal, in: Approaches 
to Judaism in Medieval Times, 2 (1985), 169-85; D. Malkiel, in: Proof- 
texts, 16:22:2 (1996), 169-73; D. Bregman, in: Prooftexts, 11:3 (1991), 
231-39; idem, in: RMI, 61:1-2 (1995), 43-85; idem, Shevil ha-Zahav: 
ha-Sonet ha-Ivri bi-Tekufat ha-Renesans ve-ha-Barok (1995); idem, 
Sharsheret ha-Zahav: ha-Sonet ha-Ivri le-Dorotav (2000); Linferno e 
il paradise, ed. G. Battistoni, A. Luzzatto, and E. Weiss Levi (c. 2000); 
Mahbereth prima (il destino), ed. S. Fumagalli, M.T. Mayer, and G. 
Shaked (2002); T. Rosen, Unveiling Eve (2003), 124 ff. 


[Umberto (Moses David) Cassuto / Angel Sdenz-Badillos. (2™4 ed.)] 


IMMA SHALOM (late first and early second century c.£.), 
wife of *Eliezer b. Hyrcanus, and according to the aggadic 
tradition of the Babylonian Talmud, also the sister of Rab- 
ban *Gamaliel of Jabneh. The Tosefta (Nid. 6:8) mentions R. 
Eliezer’s wife in passing, though not by name. The earliest 
and best attested tradition which mentions Imma Shalom by 
name is found in the Mekhilta de-Millu’im, an addition to the 
Sifra on Leviticus, apparently from the school of R. Ishmael 
(Epstein, 1TL 641). There (Sifra, ed. Weiss 45c, Vatican 66, ed. 
Finkelstein, 194-195) it is told concerning one of R. Eliezer’s 
students that “he once made a halakhic decision in the pres- 
ence of R. Eliezer his master. R. Eliezer said to Imma Shalom 
his wife: ‘I would be surprised if he lives out the week’ The 
student died before the week was out. His students asked him: 
‘Our master, are you a prophet?’ He replied: ‘Neither a prophet 
nor the son of a prophet am I. Rather I have a tradition from 
my teachers that any student who makes a halakhic decision 
in the presence of his master is liable to die” This tradition is 
quoted as a baraita in the Jerusalem Talmud (Shev 6:1 36c), in 
the classic aggadic Midrashim (Lev. R. 20:6; PdRK 26: Tanh, 
Ahre Mot 6), and in the Babylonian Talmud (Er. 63a). 

The Babylonian Talmud tells three more aggadot about 
Imma Shalom. The first is a continuation of the Babylonian 
Talmud’s famous story about the excommunication of R. 
Eliezer at the hands of Rabban Gamaliel and his colleagues. 
By way of introduction, the Babylonian Talmud informs us 
(Bm 59b) that Imma Shalom was not only R. Eliezer’s wife 
but also Rabban Gamaliel’s sister. Narrative embellishments 
of this sort are very common in the aggadot of the Babylo- 
nian Talmud and should not be taken as reflecting ancient 
historical information. The Talmud relates that after Eliezer’s 
excommunication Imma Shalom did not permit her husband 
to prostrate himself in the supplications after the *Amidah (to 
prevent him praying for his humiliation and so bring pun- 
ishment upon his excommunicators). On one occasion she 
found her husband prostrating himself, and exclaimed: “You 
have killed my brother!” And indeed they immediately blew 
the shofar to proclaim the death of the nasi Gamaliel. When 
Eliezer asked how she knew this, she replied: “I have a tradi- 
tion from my paternal grandfather’s house; ‘all gates are locked 
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except the gate of wounded feelings:” Clearly, the description 
of Imma Shalom’s almost prophetic ability to predict the fu- 
ture on the basis of a tradition which she received from her 
grandfather (Rabban Gamaliel 1) echoes the narrative line of 
the original tannaitic story, except that now Imma Shalom 
takes on the role of prophet, and her husband the role of the 
confused observer. 

The second aggadah (Shab. 116a-b) tells of a certain “phi- 
losopher” in Imma Shalom’s vicinity, who served as a judge 
and who had the reputation of not accepting bribes. She and 
her brother contrived a lawsuit, ostensibly in connection with 
the division of their patrimony, inherited from their father, 
Rabban Simeon b. Gamaliel 1, for the purpose of embarrassing 
this judge, and showing up his true character. Imma Shalom 
sent him a golden lamp before submitting the case to him. He 
ruled that the patrimony should be divided equally. Gama- 
liel said to him: “Tn our Torah it says that where there is a son 
the daughter does not inherit,” to which he retorted: “Since 
the day you were exiled from your land, the law of Moses has 
been superseded by a new law” (Mss. read “the law of the 
Evangelium”), “and there it states that a son and daughter in- 
herit equally.” The next day Gamaliel sent him a Libyan ass. 
When they subsequently came before him he said to them: 
“I have looked at the continuation of the Evangelium and 
it states there: ‘I did not come to subtract from the law of 
Moses but [so in the Mss.] to add to it} and there it states that 
the daughter does not inherit where there is a son” Imma 
Shalom exclaimed: “Let thy light shine forth like a lamp”; 
whereupon Gamaliel retorted: “An ass came and kicked over 
the lamp.” 

The third aggadah relates that Imma Shalom and Eliezer 
had very beautiful children (Ned. 20b). When asked the rea- 
son for this, she attributed this to her husband's great modesty 
in their marital relations, which she described in some detail. 
This tradition was included in the collections Kallah (1:1) and 
Kallah Rabbati (1:15). 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y, Gilat, R. Eliezer ben Hyrcanus, A 
Scholar Outcast (1984), 417, 428, 484; T. Ilan, in: ays Review, 22:1 


(1997), 11-16. 
[Yitzhak Dov Gilat / Stephen G. Wald (2™ ed.)] 


IMOLA, town near Bologna, central Italy. Little reliance can 
be placed on the report that Jews settled in Imola in 640 but 
were expelled in 976. Jews are known positively to have lived 
there only in the 14" century, and around 1495 the Ibn * Yahya 
family settled in Imola after they left Spain. In 1555 the Jews 
were confined to a ghetto; on this occasion the chronicler 
Gedaliah ibn Yahya reports that his business worth 10,000 
scudi was ruined. When the Jews were expelled from the Papal 
States for a second time, in 1593, the community ceased to ex- 
ist. From the 17" until 19" century there is evidence that Jews 
sporadically lived for some periods in Imola. From 1877 one 
Jewish family - Fiorentino - dwelled there. During the years 
1944-45 a number of Italian or foreign Jews in transit were 
helped by the population and by the *Jewish Brigade. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Milano, Italia, 250; Roth, Italy, index; Rava, 
in: Educatore Israelita, 21 (1873), 174-6. A. Ferri, Dal Regno al Regime - 
Ebrei imolesi dallunita d'Italia alle leggi razziali (1998). 


[Attilio Milano / Federica Francesconi (24 ed.)] 


IMPALEMENT, method of execution employed in the An- 
cient Near East, whereby a living body was pierced between the 
legs or in the solar plexus by being thrust upon a spike fixed 
on the ground. The Code of Hammurabi (§153, in Pritchard, 
Texts, 172) prescribes impalement for a woman who caused 
her husband’s death because of another man; and the Middle 
Assyrian Laws (§53, in Pritchard, Texts, 185), for a woman con- 
victed of inducing her own abortion. Assyrians and Persians 
used to impale chiefs of a city that had revolted against them. 
In Ezra 6:11 the punishment to be incurred by anyone who 
would change Darius’ edict about the rebuilding of the Temple 
is probably impalement. The same Darius threatens Arakha, 
pretender to the throne of Babylon, with impalement: “This 
Arakha and the nobles, his main followers, shall be impaled in 
Babylon” (see Roux in bibl.). Herodotus (3:159) reports that he 
actually impaled 3,000 of them. Since impalement was an es- 
tablished practice in Persia, it may be that talah in Esther 2:23; 
5:14 (LXX 7:9, otavpwOr|tw, “impale”); 7:10; 9:13-14 refers to 
this method of execution. It is also possible that the religiously 
motivated executions of Numbers 25:4 and 11 Samuel 21:6-13 
refer to impalement. However, the meaning of the verb used in 
these passages to describe the execution, hoki‘a (7p, hiphil 
of yj”), cannot be determined with certainty. The Septuagint 
renders it as either mapadetypatiCw, “make an example of? or 
ental, “expose to the sun.’ While the hanged man should 
be buried the very day of his execution (Deut. 21:22-23), the 
corpses of the victims in 11 Samuel 21:6-13 were exposed for 
about six months before being buried. It is worth noting that 
the body of the impaled mother convicted of abortion was de- 
nied burial (Middle Assyrian Laws, 53). Unless new data will 
become available one cannot, however, say with certainty that 
impalement was practiced by the Israelites. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.R. Driver, Notes on the Hebrew Text of the 
Books of Samuel (19137), 351; R. Dussaud, Les origines cananéennes du 
sacrifice israélite (1921), 287ff.; G. Roux, Ancient Iraq (1966), 371. 


IMPRISONMENT, the act of depriving a person of his lib- 
erty by restricting his freedom of movement and confining 
him within a particular defined locality, where he is under 
the direct and constant supervision of the confining author- 
ity. This form of restraint on individual liberty is sometimes 
referred to as arrest or detention (maazar) and sometimes as 
imprisonment (maasar). The most frequent cases of impris- 
onment are: 

(1) arrest of a person suspected of having committed a 
criminal offense in order to ensure his arraignment and pres- 
ence at the trial or to prevent him from interfering with the 
course of inquiries; 

(2) detention of a person convicted and sentenced to 
death or banishment, pending execution of the sentence; 
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(3) imprisonment without trial by virtue of an admin- 
istrative order of the government, issued against a political 
background; 

(4) imprisonment aimed at compelling compliance with 
the instruction of a judicial tribunal; 

(5) imprisonment imposed as a punishment for the com- 
mission of an offense. 

The first four categories of imprisonment were known in 
most ancient legal systems; punitive imprisonment, however, 
was apparently unknown in the legal systems of the ancient 
East or in Greek and Roman law, in keeping with the dictum 
of Ulpian: “carcer enim ad continendos homines, non ad pu- 
niendos habari debet” (“prison is intended for the confine- 
ment, and not punishment, of people”). Most European legal 
systems only came to give general recognition to imprison- 
ment as a punitive measure from the commencement of the 
14" century onward (see W. Mittermaier, Gefaengniskunde 
(1954), 2-3, 3-17; Von Hentig, Die Strafe, 2 (1955), 159-83; see 
also *Imprisonment for Debt). 


IN THE BIBLE 


Biblical references to imprisonment within the context of Jew- 
ish law (the imprisonment of Joseph in Egypt (Gen. 39:20; 
40:3-4, 7; 42:16-19) and of Samson by the Philistines (Judg. 
16:21) were not within that context) are made in the cases of 
detaining a transgressor until delivery and execution of the 
judgment (Lev. 24:12; Num. 15:34) and as an administrative 
measure (1 Kings 22:27; 11 Chron. 16:10; Jer. 37:15-16; 38:4-14); 
at the close of the biblical period imprisonment is mentioned 
as one of the means entrusted to the court, presumably for 
the purpose of compelling compliance with its instructions 
(Ezra 7:25-26). 


IN THE TALMUDIC PERIOD 


In the Talmud there are halakhot relating to a person detained 
in prison (with reference to the laws of Sotah - Sot. 4:5), a per- 
son promised his release from imprisonment (with reference 
to the laws of the paschal lamb - Pes. 8:6), and a person re- 
leased from prison (with reference to the laws of Festivals - MK 
3:1). During this period there were Jewish and gentile prisons 
for imprisonment at the hands of Jews and gentiles respec- 
tively (Pes. 91a; TJ, Pes. 8:6, 36a, and MK 3:1, 81c). Mention is 
made of a building inhabited by the warder of the prison in 
Mahoza, a Babylonian city, the majority of whose residents 
were Jewish (Yoma 11a; see also TJ, Kid. 4:12, 66d). 
Detention of a suspect pending completion of the judi- 
cial proceedings against him continued to be the most com- 
mon form of imprisonment in this period (Mekh., Nezikin, 
6; Ket. 33b); his detention was forbidden, however, unless it 
was possible to point to evidence tending to prove commis- 
sion of the offense (TJ, Sanh. 7:10, 25a). It was also customary 
to detain a person who had been convicted and sentenced to 
death pending execution of the sentence (Sif. Num., 114; Sanh. 
11:4). The sages interpreted the passage from the Book of Ezra 
(7:25-26) as authority for the court to imprison a person refus- 
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ing to comply with its instructions (MK 16a), and to this end 
severe conditions of detention were sometimes imposed (Ozar 
ha-Geonim, ed. by B.M. Lewin, Mashkin, p. 68). 
Imprisonment as *punishment for an offense is known 
for the first time during the talmudic period (referred to as 
hakhnasah la-kippah, i.e., confinement in a “cell” - Sanh. 9:5; 
Tosef., Sanh. 12:7-8). This punishment was imposed in two 
cases: after the offender had committed an offense for which 
the punishment was *karet (*Divine Punishment) three or 
more times; and for the offense of *murder whenever the 
court was unable - on account of procedural and formal de- 
fects - to convict the accused but was convinced that he had 
murdered the deceased. Conditions of imprisonment in the 
“cell” were particularly severe (Sanh. 81b). The sages found a 
hint for punitive imprisonment in a biblical passage; it was, 
however, apparently a rabbinical enactment (takkanah) made 
by virtue of the sages’ authority to impose punishment for 
criminal offenses - even beyond the framework of the pen- 
tateuchal law — whenever rendered necessary by the existing 
exigencies (see *Takkanot and Yad, Roze'ah, 4:8-9). 


IN THE POST-TALMUDIC PERIOD 


In the post-talmudic times increasing recourse was had to 
imprisonment within the Jewish legal system and, along with 
pretrial detention and imprisonment to compel compliance 
with the instructions of the court, punitive imprisonment - 
imposed in respect of various types of offenses — became a 
common phenomenon in Jewish law, particularly from the 
early 14" century onward. 

This phenomenon was linked to the problem of Jew- 
ish judicial autonomy in the various centers of Jewish life. 
This autonomy related primarily to the field of civil law, but 
in most Jewish centers it extended also to criminal law (see 
*Penal Law), although varying in scope from center to center 
(see *Autonomy, Judicial; *Mishpat Ivri). One of its manifes- 
tations in the field of criminal law was the existence of Jewish 
prisons in various centers, as is evident from numerous hal- 
akhic and historical sources; in particular, much material on 
this subject is available regarding the situation in Poland and 
neighboring territories, covering details such as the names of 
some of the prisons and their Jewish warders, their salaries, 
etc. (see Elon, in bibl., pp. 178-84). Imprisonment, within its 
various categories, was imposed by the bet din even in centers 
where there were no prisons under Jewish supervision, execu- 
tion thereof being entrusted to the governmental authorities 
(Elon, ibid., 184f.). 


Arrest and Detention 

In the ninth century, the Babylonian Gaon *Paltoi decided 
that it was permissible to arrest an offender on the Sabbath 
if knowledge about him first came to light on this day (Hala- 
khot Pesukot min ha-Geonim no. 135); later, a contrary decision 
was given by Sherira Gaon (Shibbolei ha-Leket no. 60) and the 
problem was discussed over a long period in the Codes (Rema, 
OH 339:4). In Spain various halakhot were fixed concerning 
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the arrest of a person, particularly with reference to his release 
on guarantee or bail (Resp. Rosh, 13:3; Rashba, vol. 2, no. 242; 
Ribash, resp. 234-9, 508). Detention was also employed as a 
means of preventing someone from taking flight in circum- 
stances calculated to cause great hardship to another, e.g., if 
the husband sought to place his wife in the position of an *agu- 
nah; in this event it was decided that arrest was permissible 
even on the Sabbath (Shevut Yaakov, vol. 1, no. 14). 


Imprisonment to Compel Compliance with the Court 
(Ma’asar Kefiyyah) 

Imprisonment was used by the court as a means of compelling 
a husband to grant a bill of divorce (get) to a wife with whom 
marriage was prohibited (Rashi, Pes. 91a; Ribash, resp. 348), 
as well as in all other cases where it is permitted to compel the 
husband to grant a get (Rashba, vol. 2, resp. 276) and also as 
a means of compelling the levir to grant halizah (Resp. Rosh 
52:8; see *Levirate Marriage and *Divorce, and compare the 
legal position in the State of Israel in this respect). 


Contempt of Court 

Imprisonment was also used as a sanction for noncompliance 
with various instructions of the court (Rif. resp. 146; Ritba, 
resp. 159; Takkanot Medinat Mehrin (Moravia), no. 247; Pinkas 
ha-Medinah [Lita], no. 546). Imprisonment was mentioned 
by some of the posekim as a sanction available to the court 
(Maim. Yad, Sanhedrin 24:9; Tur, HM 2); other posekim made 
no mention thereof in this context (Sh. Ar. and Rema, HM 2), 
but in the later Codes this possibility was again acknowledged 
(Levush, Ir Shushan, Sema, Urim ve-Tummim, and Netivot ha- 
Mishpat, HM 2). 


Punitive Imprisonment 

SERIOUS CRIMES. The talmudic law of hakhnasah la-kippah 
(see above) became an analogy for the imposition of similar 
punitive imprisonment in certain cases of murder, when the 
possibility of carrying out the capital sentence was excluded 
according to the original law (Yad, Roze’'ah 4:8-9). Punitive 
imprisonment was likewise prescribed in cases of homicide 
not carrying liability, according to the original law, for the 
death sentence (Yad, Roze’ah 2:2-5) in a case of murder in- 
volving doubt as to whether the death resulted directly from 
the murderer’s act (Ribash, resp. no. 251), or if there was one 
witness only (i.e., ifhe proved to be reliable and delivered con- 
vincing testimony - Yam shel Shelomoh, Bx 8:6). A sentence 
of death was imposed on a Jew who committed, for the third 
time, the offense of informing on and denouncing a fellow 
Jew to the gentiles, and other forms of punishment, includ- 
ing imprisonment, were imposed for a first or second offense 
of this nature (see Finkelstein, Jewish Self-Government, p. 362; 
and *Informers). 

Commencing in the 14" century, imprisonment became 
accepted in Jewish law, under the influence of the surrounding 
legal systems (see above) as a regular mode of punishment in 
respect of numerous other offenses. It became one of the most 
common and effective sanctions to be adopted by the Jewish 
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courts and in various takkanot, in answer to the circumstances 
and conditions of Jewish life in different periods. 


OFFENSES AGAINST MORALITY AND THE FAMILY LAWS. 
The penalty of imprisonment was imposed upon com- 
mission of offenses such as having sexual relations with a 
non-Jew (Zikhron Yehudah no. 91), *adultery (i.e. in cases of 
sexual relations with a married woman - Ribash, resp. no. 
351), sodomy (Mabit, vol. 1; resp. no. 22), and prostitution; and, 
in some localities, it was imposed “against certain youths 
who harass girls and women in the streets at nighttime” 
(see Elon, in bibl., p. 193). Imprisonment was also imposed 
as a punishment for marrying in a ceremony attended by 
less than a minyan - aimed at avoiding various kinds of se- 
cret marriages (Ribash, resp. no. 232; see also *Takkanot; 
*Marriage). 


OFFENSES AGAINST PROPERTY. Imprisonment was an ac- 
cepted sanction for theft (see *Theft and Robbery; Ritba, resp. 
no. 159; Divrei Rivot no. 232; see also Elon, p. 194) and was 
imposed even when commission of the offense could not be 
proved by the testimony of two witnesses, but the court was 
persuaded of the theft on the strength of the circumstantial 
evidence (Tashbez 3:168). Not only the thief was imprisoned, 
but also any person knowingly undermining the inquiry into 
the theft (Elon, p. 194). 


ASSAULT AND INSULT. Imprisonment was prescribed as the 
punishment for *assault, and in certain places a monetary fine 
was imposed - nonpayment whereof rendered the offender li- 
able to imprisonment (Zikhron Yehudah no. 36; Elon, p. 195). 
*Defamation was also punished with imprisonment (ibid.). 


GAMBLING. Playing games of chance, a common phenom- 
enon in the Middle Ages, was combated by the Jewish com- 
munal leaders and courts by the adoption of various stringent 
measures (see *Gambling), including imprisonment imposed 
on both male and female participants and on the owner per- 
mitting gambling to take place on his premises. In terms of a 
takkanah enacted in the Cracow community in the middle of 
the 17" century, a woman sentenced to imprisonment was to 
be detained in nayen Dudik (“in the new ‘Dudik’” - the name 
of a jail possibly intended for female prisoners only), for the 
period “from completion of the Shaharit service until comple- 
tion of the Arvit service in the Synagogue” (see Elon, p. 196) - 
so that she was enabled to return home in the evening without 
spending the night in jail. 


SUNDRY OFFENSES. Imprisonment was also imposed in re- 
spect of offenses of a religious nature, e.g., in the case of a per- 
son who threatened to become an apostate unless his request 
be met for the performance of a ceremony of marriage be- 
tween himself and a woman prohibited to him by law (Ritba, 
resp. no. 179); it was also used against the followers of *Shab- 
betai Zevi, and even against the followers of Hasidism in its 
early controversial stages. It was likewise imposed for deliv- 
ering false testimony, smuggling, and other offenses. In tak- 
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kanot of the Cracow community, enacted at the end of the 16" 
century, the poor were prohibited, on pain of imprisonment, 
from begging for alms in the streets — the beadle of the syna- 
gogue being entrusted with the duty of collecting contribu- 
tions and distributing them among the poor; this was justified 
on the ground that almsgiving in the streets was “tantamount 
to robbing the respectable poor,’ since such poor people were 
ashamed to beg for alms and turned solely to the communal 
charity box (Elon. pp. 196-7). 


The Pillory and House Arrest 

Putting offenders in the “Kuna,” as the pillory was known in 
Poland and Lithuania, was a form of punishment meted out 
in these countries in the late Middle Ages, by Jews as well as 
gentiles. In some places the “Kuna” consisted of a chain at- 
tached to the wall of a synagogue, near the entrance, to which 
the offender was tied by his neck and hands for a number of 
hours and was aimed at submitting the offender to shame and 
ignominy. This form of punishment was commonly found in 
Catholic churches and on feudal estates and was sometimes 
imposed in the Jewish community as a punishment for defa- 
mation, informing, and like offenses (Elon, pp. 197-8). In the 
late 17" century, in the Hamburg congregation of Portuguese 
Jews, house arrest was a form of punishment imposed in re- 
spect of certain offenses (Elon, ibid.). 


Treatment of Prisoners 

It is apparent that punitive imprisonment was introduced into 
the Jewish legal system under the influence of legal systems 
surrounding the centers of Jewish life. This may be concluded 
from the use of the “Kuna” (see above) and from the fact that 
Jewish law, like other legal systems, only introduced impris- 
onment as a mode of punishment from the 14" century on- 
ward. In the process, Jewish law nevertheless stopped short 
of absorbing some of the accompanying features of imprison- 
ment, such as the cruelty displayed toward prisoners and the 
inhuman conditions of their detention that prevailed in vari- 
ous countries until the 19" century. In various takkanot and 
responsa it was laid down, e.g., that prisoners awaiting trial 
were to be kept under different conditions of detention than 
those to which convicted prisoners were subject, and that the 
latter too were to be provided with food, clean quarters, and - 
separate therefrom - sanitary facilities (Elon, pp. 199-201) 


[Menachem Elon] 


APPLICATION OF JEWISH LAWS OF IMPRISONMENT 
IN CASE LAW OF THE ISRAELI SUPREME COURT 


A detailed discussion of the essence, nature and use of the 
penalty of imprisonment in Jewish Law can be found in judi- 
cial decisions of the Israel Supreme Court, a number of which 
will be dealt with in this article. 


General - Preservation of the Prisoner’s Dignity 

In the case of Segal (Cr. A 344/81 State of Israel v. Segal, PD 35(4) 
313), the Supreme Court was asked to rule on the appropriate 
severity of the prison sentence to be imposed on an offender 
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convicted of drug offenses. The Court (Justice Menahem Elon) 
began its opinion by relating to the difficulty inherent in a 
determination of the severity of the punishment: “The legis- 
lator entrusted him [the judge] with penal sentencing - es- 
pecially in respect of the penalty of imprisonment - with an 
upper limit, but no lower limit” (p. 321 of the decision). Fur- 
ther on in the judgment, the Court relates to the duty under 
Jewish Law to preserve the dignity and rights of the prisoner, 
and points out: “Originally, Jewish Law did not recognize im- 
prisonment as a means of punishment. Even after it became 
reconciled to the idea, under the influence of surrounding ju- 
dicial systems and inexorable necessity, the halakhic authori- 
ties protested against it and warned that human dignity must 
be safeguarded, even in circumstances of incarceration. This 
matter is treated in an illuminating fashion in a responsum 
by R. Hayyim Palaggi (*Palache), in Ismir, Turkey, during the 
first half of the 19 century, who spoke against incarcerating 
people in ‘dirty and desolate cells; as was the practice in his 
city of Ismir” (Resp. Hikekei Lev, 11, HM 5). The Court added 
that: “This assimilation of the law practiced in the surround- 
ing society did not involve adopting the accompanying phe- 
nomenon of brutal treatment of prisoners, inhuman condi- 
tions regarding food and accommodation and the like, that 
persisted even into the 19" century in different countries. In 
the words of the historian Salo Baron: ‘Jewish prisons, one of 
which may still be observed in the Altneuschule in Prague, 
resembled modern penitentiaries rather than medieval tow- 
ers and dungeons. It was forbidden to subject people awaiting 
trial to the same conditions of imprisonment as those already 
sentenced. Prisoners sentenced for non-capital offenses were 
not to be housed in filthy places, for although they had sinned, 
they were still sons of Israel and were to be imprisoned with 
dignity” (ibid, p. 327). 


Prisoner’s Right to Medical Treatment and to a Choice of 
Physician 

In the Tamir case (APP 4/82 State of Israel v. Tamir, PD 37(3) 
205), the Court heard a request by a prisoner to receive dif- 
ferent medical consultation and treatment than those sug- 
gested by the prison authorities. The Court (Justice Menahem 
Elon) ruled that: 


It is well established that, by virtue of the principle of personal 
freedom of all who are created in the Divine image, no person's 
bodily integrity may be infringed without his consent... This 
basic right includes a person’s right to select the physician to 
whom his medical treatment will be entrusted... 


The Court noted that this right has its origins in Jewish legal 
sources (see *Medicine and Law), and that: 


The basic right to physical and mental integrity and well-being 
and to choosing the medical treatment which appears appropri- 
ate to him for their preservation, applies also to a person who is 
in prison or detention; the fact of imprisonment per se does not 
deprive him of any right, save where this is required by virtue 
of restrictions on his freedom of movement, or when there is 
an express provision of the law in this regard... 
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This Court has already stated that: “The right to physical 
integrity and human dignity is one to which prisoners and de- 
tainees are also entitled. The prison walls do not separate be- 
tween a detainee and his human dignity... See how concerned 
the Sages were for a person's dignity and his rights, even if 
he had sinned. Maimonides, after discussing the various pe- 
nal sentences available to the court, including imprisonment 
(Maim., Yad, Sanhedrin 24.9), makes the following conclud- 
ing statement: ‘All of these (punishments) are to be used at the 
discretion of the judge, in accordance with their appropriate- 
ness and their time. And in all these actions his intent must be 
for the sake of Heaven, and human dignity may not be a trivial 
matter in his eyes... for he must be cautious not to slight their 
honor’ (ad loc., 10)... 

Even with regard to a person sentenced to capital punish- 
ment (see *Capital Punishment), the Sages ordered that the ex- 
ecutioner must carry out the death sentence in a manner which 
minimizes the suffering of the convicted criminal and without 
indignity, applying the verse ‘And you shall love your neighbor 
as yourself’ (Lev. 19:18) from which they derived the principle: 
‘Choose for him a favorable death’ (Ket. 37b; Sanh. 45a, 52b); 
to teach that even a person condemned to death is still ‘your 
neighbor...” (pp. 205-6 of the judgment). 


In its decision, the Court ruled that “the statutory provisions 
imposing the duty of examination and treatment on the prison 
authorities [...] do not deprive the prisoner of his right to the 
medical advice and treatment of his own choice, provided 
that he is prepared to bear the costs involved therein” (p. 209 
of judgment) 


Creditor’s Duty to Attend to Debt-Prisoner’s Needs 
In the Tamir case, the Court proceeded to discuss the rights 
of prisoners under Jewish Law: 


It is instructive to cite an enactment of the Council of the Prin- 
cipal Communities of Lithuania in 1637, regarding the obliga- 
tion imposed on a creditor to provide food to his debtor while 
the latter is in prison for non-payment of his debt. Jewish Law 
originally imposed an absolute prohibition against imprison- 
ing a debtor, who is unable to pay his debt, due to the resultant 
injury to his personal freedom... however, the proliferation of 
swindlers who avoided paying their creditors, using various 
fraudulent techniques, and a wave of bankruptcies, forced the 
halakhic authorities and the heads of the autonomous bodies in 
the various communities to allow the imprisonment of debtors, 
under certain terms and conditions, albeit only for a fixed and 
limited period of time. We can learn of one such condition from 
the aforementioned enactment, which stated as follows: 

“Ifa creditor demands his debtor’s imprisonment, he must 
provide for the latter’s sustenance as determined by the court, 
and the cost of such sustenance shall be recovered together with 
his debt” (S. Dubnow (ed.), Pinkas ha-Medinah [Lita], Berlin, 
5285 (1524), reg. 333, p. 70 J [for further detail, see *Imprison- 
ment for Debt]). 

... The guiding principle behind the attitude of Jewish 
Law to imprisonment is to be found in the exposition of Deu- 
teronomy 25:3. On the basis of this verse, the Sages established 
an important principle in Jewish Law: “Once he [the guilty per- 
son] has been flogged, he is to be considered as your brother” 
(Mishnah, Mak. 3.15). This important principle applies not only 
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after his punishment, but even while he is being punished, for 
he is your brother and fellow man, and his rights and his dig- 
nity as a human being are protected and remain with him (ad 
loc. pp. 207-208). 


In the spirit of these provisions of Jewish Law, the Court ruled 
that the prison authorities have a duty to enable juveniles im- 
prisoned therein to realize their right to study; that various 
books must be allowed into the prison, so long as there is no 
danger of immoral activity or incitement against the state; 
that prisoners be given beds to sleep on, so long as there is no 
tangible danger that the prisoners will use them for violent 
purposes against the jailers or against other prisoners; and 
that a prisoner has a right to take part and to vote in elections 
conducted in the state, for “the non-violation of any rights 
enjoyed by a prisoner, which were enjoyed by him before re- 
strictions were placed on his freedom of movement, is to the 
prisoner’s benefit, in order to preserve, insofar as possible, 
the connection between him and the free society from which 
he came and from which he is now temporarily separated by 
the prison walls; and it is also in the interests of society, so as 
to promote, insofar as possible, the prisoner’s rehabilitation, 
and by so doing to facilitate his return and reintegration into 
society of which, even in his cell, he continues to be a part” 
(ad loc. pp. 210-13). 


Prisoner’s Right to Marital Relations: The Cities of 
Refuge Model 

In the Weil case (Hc 114/86 Weil v. State of Israel, PD 41(3) 477), 
the Supreme Court was asked to rule on a prisoner's right to 
have time alone with and to conduct marital relations with his 
spouse. The Court (Justice Menachem Elon) ruled that: 


It is absolutely clear that the denial to a mature person of the 
opportunity for sexual relations for a lengthy period of time is 
a severe deprivation... The sexual impulse, according to Juda- 
ism, is a welcome and positive human characteristic. The Bible 
states that, after the creation of the world, “God saw all that He 
had made and it was very good” (Gen. 1:31). The Sages remarked 
that the words “it was very good” refer, inter alia, to the human 
[sexual] impulse, without which “no man would build a house, 
marry a woman, or have children” (Genesis Rabbah 9.7; cf. Yoma 
69b). Judaism, in contradistinction to other religions, totally 
shuns sexual abstinence, both for ordinary people as well as for 
men of the cloth, and regarded such abstinence, like other forms 
of abstinence from the pleasures of this world, as a negative phe- 
nomenon (Yevamot 63aff.; and cf. Nedarim 20a, 22a, 77b; BM 
84a, Eruvin 18a), and every person is enjoined to carry out the 
religious commandment to “be fruitful and multiply” as well as 
to fulfill his conjugal obligation to his spouse (see supra). What 
the halakhah requires is that man should utilize his impulses 
with the proper balance, pursuant to the Sages’ bidding: “When 
dealing with the inclination [towards procreation]... the left 
hand should push away, but the right hand should draw them 
close” (Sotah 47a; for more on such “balancing methods” in the 
Sages’ thought, see Iggeret ha-Kodesh attributed to Ramban, in 
Kitvei Ramban, Chavell edition, 1964, vol. 11, p. 315 ff; and cf. 
A.L. Epstein, Darkhei Ishut u-Minhageha, 1959, pp. 27-29) (pp. 
482-83 of the judgment). 
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The Court noted that, in the United States, case law has tended 
towards recognizing this right of the prisoner and facilitat- 
ing its realization, and that in Spain there are explicit provi- 
sions in the Prison Ordinance facilitating such visits. In one 
judicial ruling in the U.S, this right was even recognized in 
respect of a Muslim prisoner by virtue of his freedom of reli- 
gion, for his religion required him to engage in conjugal rela- 
tions with his spouse. 

The Court found an example of the appropriate attitude 
towards a criminal serving a prison sentence in Jewish Law, 
in the law relating to cities of refuge: 


Torah, as well as the halakhah, states that the purpose of this 
rule was to save the slayer from the vengeance of the victim's 
family (“the blood avenger”). However, it was also regarded, as 
early as in the tannaitic period, as a punishment for the homi- 
cide, and the exile took place even when there was no possibility 
of vengeance being taken, and even when the slayer waived his 
entitlement to such protection (Sifrei, Deut. §181; cf. Or Sameah 
on Maimonides, ad loc. 6.12; D.Z. Hoffman on Deut. 19:5)” (ad 
loc., p. 494 (see at length *City of Refuge)). 


The Torah’s provisions regarding the conditions of the man- 
slayer’s confinement within the city of refuge are especially 
instructive, and the Court proceeded to examine them: 


Under the law, the slayer brought his family with him to the 
city of refuge; moreover, he was to be given a place to live and 
allowed to earn his livelihood and to receive an education, and 
other such necessities of life. As aforesaid, 42 cities populated by 
the Levites, who were counted amongst the teachers and sages 
of the people, served as cities of refuge, and this environment 
was intended to promote the prisoner-slayer’s rehabilitation. 
These and other laws are detailed in various places through- 
out the Talmudic literature (see Sifrei on Numbers and Deu- 
teronomy, ad loc.; Mak. 7a-13a; Tosefta, Mak., chapters 2, 3)” 
(ibid. p. 495; and see further *City of Refuge). 


The Court concludes its deliberation on the cities of refuge as 
a model for the appropriate mode of punishment, by stating: 
“The law relating to the blood avenger and the cities of refuge 
does not apply today but, in discussing contemporary meth- 
ods of punishment, we ought to carefully consider the concept 
underlying the method of punishment reflected in the cities 
of refuge. Exile to a city of refuge and its applicable rules is an 
example of deprivation of freedom - the exiled prisoner's free- 
dom of movement is restricted, being forbidden to leave the 
confines of the city of refuge - that nevertheless preserves the 
human dignity of the offender, his position in his family, and 
his place in the society from which he came... The laws and 
principles reflected in the punishment whereby the prisoner 
is deprived of his freedom in the city of refuge to which he is 
exiled constitute an example of the ideal model of imprison- 
ment, worthy of aspiration, even if the chances of its realiza- 
tion does not seem likely in the current reality of the society 
in which we live” (ibid., p. 497). 

On the basis of the above principles, the Court deter- 
mined that a prisoner’s right to marital relations with his 
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spouse overrides the difficulties inherent in realizing this 
right - related to the performance of the prison sentence - and 
it therefore ruled that the prison authorities and the legisla- 
tor have a duty to facilitate the realization of this right, by the 
granting of leave and by structuring cells in such a manner as 
to allow for marital visits in prisons. 

This judgment was given prior to the enactment of the 
Basic Laws in the State of Israel. Today, following the enact- 
ment of the Basic Law: Human Dignity and Freedom, which 
requires that the interpretation and application of laws be con- 
ducted in a manner that synthesizes the values of the State of 
Israel as a Jewish state with its values as a democratic state, it 
is certainly obligatory on the courts in Israel to rule on these 
issues pertaining to human rights and dignity, according to the 
principles set down in Jewish Law over the generations. 


Forced Imprisonment in the State of Israel 
The Rabbinical Courts (Enforcement of Divorce Judgments) 
Law, 5755 — 1995, empowers Israeli rabbinical courts to use im- 
prisonment as a sanction against a recalcitrant husband who 
refuses to issue a get to his wife, after a court has ordered him 
to do so (see *agunah), as well as against those who refuse to 
undergo the halizah ceremony (see *Levirate Marriage). The 
manner in which the imprisonment is performed is similar 
to the way it is conducted in the event of a contempt of court. 
Section 3A of the Law determines that if the recalcitrant hus- 
band is a prisoner, an order may be given for his seclusion in 
a special cell for a period of up to five days each time. See *Di- 
vorce, for an extensive treatment of this procedure. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Assaf, Ha-Onshin aharei Hatimat ha-Tal- 
mud (1922), passim; M. Shalpoverski, in: Ha-Torah ve-ha-Medinah, 
5-6 (1952/54), 302-5; M. Elon, in: Sefer Yovel le-Pinhas Rosen (1962), 
171-201. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Elon, Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri (1988), 
1:10, 11, 26, 113, 389, 648f., 653, 664-666, 705; 3:1353; Idem, Jewish Law 
(1994), 1: 9, 10, 28, 127, 471; 2:802f., 808, 821f., 870; 4:1615; M. Elon 
and B. Lifshitz, Mafteah ha-Sheelot ve-ha-Teshuvot shel Hakhmei Se- 
farad u-Zefon Afrikah (1986), 2:332, 336; B. Lifshitz and E. Shochet- 
man, Mafteah ha-Sheelot ve-ha-Teshuvot shel Hakhmei Ashkenaz, 
Zarefat ve-Italyah (legal digest) (1997), 230; M. Elon, Kevod ha-Adam 
ve-Heruto be-Darkhei Hozaah le-Poal (2000); A. Sheinfeld, “Torts,” 
in: N. Rakover (ed.), Hok le- Yisrael (1991), 138-42; I. Warhaftig and 
S. Rabinowitz, “Arei Miklat be-Maarekhet ha-Anisha ha-Modernit — 
Dugmah Yissumit mi-Torat ha-Anishah shel ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri,’ in: 
Shaarei Mishpat, B(3) (2001), 353-81; E.Y. Waldenberg, “Ma ‘asar ke- 
Emza’i u-ke-Onesh - be-Zomet ha-Torah ve-ha-Medinah, A (Alon 


Shevut) 1991, 389. 
[Menahem Elon (2 ed.)] 


IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT, the imprisonment of a 
debtor who fails to pay his debt on or before the date due. 


Prevalence in Other Legal Systems 

Influenced by Roman law (see *Execution (civil law)), impris- 
onment for debt was the most common means of personal 
coercion found in the debt collection procedures of various 
medieval legal systems. It developed from the institution of 
slavery for debt, as practiced in ancient legal systems, but was 
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aimed at restraining the debtor’s personal freedom rather than 
exploiting his labor potential. Imprisonment was imposed 
both on the debtor of means, who concealed his assets and 
thus attempted to evade payment of the debt, and on an im- 
poverished debtor who owned no property at all. In certain 
periods debtors were incarcerated in “private” prisons, where 
they were subjected to various hardships at the creditor's be- 
hest, while elsewhere incarceration in public prisons only was 
allowed. Imprisoned debtors languished under difficult con- 
ditions and the discussion of imprisonment procedures and 
conditions occupies a prominent part of the legal and general 
literature of the Middle Ages (see J. Kohler, Shakespeare vor 
dem Forum der Jurisprudenz (19197), 1-160). 

Modern legal systems have introduced far-reaching 
changes into the institution of imprisonment for debt. In 
most continental systems it has been completely, or almost 
completely, abolished; in England and in many states in the 
US. imprisonment for debt is still practiced, but is only im- 
posed in the case of a debtor of means who evades payment 
of the debt, and the period of imprisonment is limited and 
prescribed (see H.S.G. Halsbury, Laws of England, 2 (19533), 
638 ff; E. Pfiffner, Schuldverhaft und Personalarrest im Voll- 
streckungsverfahren, 1957). 


Biblical and Talmudic Sources 

Originally, Jewish law absolutely rejected the concept of im- 
prisonment for debt. Biblical law prohibits the creditor from 
prejudicing the debtor’s basic necessities of life. The creditor 
is enjoined to “stand outside” and not to enter the debtor’s 
home in order to collect his *pledge (Ex. 22:24-26; Deut. 24:6, 
10-12), a fortiori, therefore, it is forbidden to imprison the 
debtor (see also *Execution, civil law). It is noteworthy that 
at that time Jewish law in general gave only the most limited 
recognition to the use of imprisonment, even in the field of 
criminal law (see *Imprisonment). This absolute prohibition 
was maintained in talmudic times and for a considerable time 
thereafter. Thus, Maimonides laid down: “but if the debtor is 
found to have no assets or only such as form part of the “ar- 
rangement” (see *Execution, civil law) that is made for the 
debtor, then the debtor is allowed to go his way and he is not 
imprisoned” (Yad, Malveh 2:1). 


The Post-Talmudic Period 

This attitude of Jewish law underwent a substantive change 
in the 14" century, the beginnings of such change being al- 
ready traceable to the 13" century. In the latter half of the 13" 
century a vigorous halakhic debate ensued regarding the con- 
tinued validity of the accepted rule against imprisonment for 
nonpayment of a debt. These doubts were strongly motivated 
by socioeconomic factors of the time. The development of 
commercial life and the practice of credit facilities on the one 
hand, and the prevalence of concealment and fraudulent dis- 
position by debtors of their assets to evade their *obligations 
on the other hand, obliged creditors - and eventually even 
the borrowers as well - to seek more effective means of debt 
collection than those hitherto available under Jewish law. The 
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prevalence of evasion of debt and concealment of assets on the 
part of debtors - by way of a fictitious assignment or alienation 
thereof to a wife or minor children, or by way of fictitious *ad- 
mission of indebtedness to a relative, thus giving the latter a 
preferential right to recover out of the debtor’s property — is 
widely referred to in the responsa literature of contemporary 
scholars (see, e.g., Resp. Rashba, vol. 2, nos. 225, 283, 312, 3603 
vol. 4, no. 158; Resp. Rosh, nos. 78:1 and 2). 

Although these halakhic scholars employed various mea- 
sures to render such fraudulent dispositions invalid (ibid., and 
Resp. Rosh, no. 78:3), they remained adamantly opposed to the 
sanction of imprisonment of debtors. It became customary, 
however, as was the practice in the contingent legal systems, 
for the parties themselves to stipulate expressly in the bond 
of indebtedness that the creditor would have the right to im- 
prison the debtor upon his failure to pay the debt. Neverthe- 
less, it is recorded that Solomon b. Adret held that a debtor 
could not be imprisoned on the strength of such a condition, 
even though he had been concealing his assets in the partic- 
ular case (Resp. Rashba, vol. 1, no. 1069). Similarly, Asher b. 
Jehiel rejected the possibility of the debtor’s imprisonment in 
two other cases, on the ground that the Bible permitted the 
deprivation of an individual’s liberty only in the case of a thief 
who lacks the means of making restitution and is sold for his 
theft (Ex. 22:2; see also *Execution, civil law), but not for any 
other kind of debt; he added that even an express condition 
between the parties providing for the debtor’s imprisonment is 
void and unenforceable, since it is a condition relating to one's 
person (fenai she-ba-guf), and not one concerning a monetary 
matter (tenai she-ba-mamon) and there is no freedom of con- 
tract in respect of the former (see *Contract), which is in the 
nature of a Jus Cogens, rather than a Jus Dispositivum (Resp. 
Rosh, 68:10; 18:4). This opinion was still followed by Jacob 
b. Asher and by other scholars of this period (Tur, HM 97:31; 
Maggid Mishneh and Migdal Oz, Malveh 25:14). 

Certain scholars of this period, however, already ac- 
knowledged a substantive change in the law concerning the 
imprisonment ofa debtor. It was first mentioned in Germany 
by Alexander Suslin ha-Kohen, who decided - on the basis 
of a liberal interpretation of a talmudic statement used as a 
peg for his opinion rather than as proof - that “a person who 
has the means and fails to pay shall be imprisoned” (Sefer ha- 
Aguddah, Shab., no. 150). A more detailed account of the so- 
cioeconomic background to, and the evolution of, the relevant 
change in the law, is to be found in the responsa of *Isaac b. 
Sheshet Perfet (Ribash). Bar Sheshet was asked to decide on 
the validity of an agreement between a creditor and his debtor 
providing for the latter’s imprisonment upon his failure to pay 
the debt (an agreement current among the Jews at this time - 
see Elon, Herut ha-Perat..., 137-40). He delivered a reply com- 
prised of three parts (Resp. Ribash, no. 484). In the first, he 
gave a detailed exposition of the halakhic reasons for opposing 
the imprisonment of the debtor, despite an express condition 
to this effect: since regarding the creditor-debtor relationship 
the Torah stresses that the debtor shall not be deprived of his 
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basic necessities for survival, his personal imprisonment is 
certainly prohibited: and since even an ordinary laborer may 
retract from a work contract (see *Labor Law), it therefore fol- 
lows that a debtor may not be imprisoned and deprived of his 
personal freedom in such a drastic manner; that a condition of 
the above-mentioned kind is a tenai she-ba-guf (see above) in 
respect whereof there is no freedom of contract; and in decid- 
ing against imprisonment for debt, Asher b. Jehiel had already 
established a precedent in the matter (see above). In the sec- 
ond part of his responsum, Bar Sheshet described the current 
position in the Saragossa community, of which he was spiri- 
tual leader, and noted the existence of a takkanah enacted by 
the local community (see *Takkanot ha-Kahal) whereby the 
judges used to imprison a debtor who had agreed to submit to 
such action upon his failure to repay the debt; a debtor could 
be imprisoned even in the absence of such a condition if he 
was unable to provide sureties for payment of the debt. Bar 
Sheshet added that when he wished to object to the takkanah 
as being contrary to biblical law, he was answered that this 
was a regulation in the interest of trade (takkanat ha-shuk), 
aimed at swindlers and intended so as not to have “the door 
bolted before borrowers,” which persuaded him not to inter- 
fere with the practice. In the third part of his responsum, Bar 
Sheshet explained the halakhic basis for this decision, in the 
course of which he introduced a new approach to the ques- 
tion of imprisonment for debt in Jewish law, an approach 
founded on two basic premises: first, the doctrine that “pay- 
ment of a debt is a mitzvah, the upholding whereof shall be 
compelled” (Ket. 86a; see also *Obligations, Law of), which 
Bar Sheshet interprets liberally, allowing for imprisonment 
to be included as one of the means of compulsion; secondly, 
that compulsion by imprisonment is only permissible in cir- 
cumstances which warrant the inference that the debtor is a 
man of means deliberately concealing his property from the 
creditor, but when the debtor is a pauper without any means 
of payment it is clear, Bar Sheshet holds, that his imprison- 
ment is forbidden - notwithstanding his own express consent 
thereto - since in this case the injunction “You shall not be a 
creditor unto him” (Ex. 22:24) applies. 

This innovation, which distinguishes, for the purposes 
of imprisonment, between a debtor of means evading pay- 
ment and an impoverished debtor, was not lightly accepted 
in the Jewish legal system. In the following century Israel *Is- 
serlein vigorously opposed imprisonment for debt under any 
circumstances whatsoever (Leket Yosher, yp, pp. 79f.), and 
it was likewise opposed by Joseph *Caro (Sh. Ar., HM 97:15) 
and Isaac *Adarbi (Divrei Rivot, no. 302). The innovation was 
accepted, however, by such scholars as Samuel de *Medina 
(Resp. Maharashdam, HM no. 390), Elijah b. Hayyim (Resp. 
Ranah, no. 58), and Moses *Isserles (Rema, HM 97:15) and 
thereafter it became accepted in Jewish law (see e.g., Yam shel 
Shelomo, BK 8:65; Levush, Ir Shushan 97:15; Sma, HM 107, n. 
10; see also Elon, Herut ha-Perat..., 172 ff.) In a series of ad- 
ditional directives, special conditions of imprisonment were 
laid down, to be applicable even where the imprisonment of 
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the debtor was considered permissible. Thus, for example, it 
was prescribed that a lenient form of imprisonment should be 
imposed (Takkanot Megorashei Castilia be-Fez (1545), quoted 
in Kerem Hamar, 2:4a, takkanah 22), and only in a “dignified 
prison,’ i.e., one with proper standards of cleanliness, sanita- 
tion, and hygiene (Hikekei Lev, HM no. 5). 


Tax Debts 
The halakhic scholars took a different and more stringent atti- 
tude toward the evasion of tax payments. The various govern- 
ments under whose protection the Jews resided in post-talmu- 
dic times imposed heavy taxes, as “toleration money,’ on their 
respective Jewish communities and any delay in payment put 
the Jews in danger of persecution and expulsion. Communal 
leaders and halakhic scholars also attached much importance 
to taxes levied on individual members for the upkeep of com- 
munal services, a source of revenue on which organized com- 
munal life was largely dependent (see *Taxation). Accordingly, 
even in times when the scholars were absolutely opposed to 
imprisonment for debt, it was nevertheless permitted in re- 
spect of a tax debt. (It is possible that Rashi to Pes. 91a and 
Hassagot Rabad, Malveh 25:14, favoring imprisonment for 
debt, were intended to refer to a tax debt, since in their time 
imprisonment for an ordinary debt had not yet been permit- 
ted.) Asher b. Jehiel, who was strongly opposed to imprison- 
ment for debt, noted that the prohibition applied to a debt 
between a man and his neighbor and that in respect of “the 
king’s tax” it was customary for the communities to imprison 
a defaulter because “the law of the land is the law” (see *Dina 
De-Malkhuta Dina; Resp. Rosh 68:10). Elsewhere (Resp. Rosh 
7:11) he added the important detail that it was customary in 
communities of the Diaspora to imprison debtors for failure 
to pay a communal tax, such debtors not being brought before 
the court but adjudged by the city elders in accordance with 
local custom (see also Zikhron Yehudah no. 79). 
Notwithstanding this stringent attitude of the scholars 
toward a tax debt, it would seem that even in this case it was 
customary to distinguish between a debtor of means and a 
pauper, although there are indications that in later times im- 
prisonment for a tax debt was imposed without distinction 
(see Elon, Herut ha-Perat..., 207 n. 365). An equally stringent 
approach was customarily adopted by communal leaders in 
the case of imprisonment for the nonpayment of a fine (see 
below; see also *Taxation). 


Takkanot Ha-Kahal Concerning Imprisonment for Debt 

One of the legal sources for the continued development of Jew- 
ish law has been the takkanot enacted in all fields of the law 
throughout the ages. Legislation of this kind was mostly insti- 
tuted by the halakhic scholars, but a substantial part — partic- 
ularly from the tenth century onward - stems from takkanot 
enacted by the community through its leaders. A great deal 
of enactment of this kind was directed toward the problem of 
imprisonment for debt, because of its close connection with 
the social and economic conditions in the community. The 
takkanot mentioned by Bar Sheshet and Asher b. Jehiel (see 
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above) are early illustrations of such enactments on the sub- 
ject of imprisonment for debt and many instances of these can 
be found in the takkanot ha-kahal of Poland, Lithuania, and 
Germany, dating from the end of the 16" century onward. The 
end of the 16" century until the middle of the 17" century was 
a period of severe economic crisis for the Jews of these coun- 
tries, giving rise to an increase in cases of nonpayment of debt 
and bankruptcy (see Elon, Herut ha-Perat..., 172 ff.). Numer- 
ous communal takkanot from this period deal with borehim 
(a term originally applied to runaway debtors or bankrupts 
and later to all defaulting debtors), with much attention be- 
ing paid to the question of imprisoning the debtor. These tak- 
kanot often permitted imprisonment of the debtor, if only for 
a short period, though he might be a pauper without means 
of making payment, a fact that evoked strong criticism from 
the halakhic scholars. 

In takkanot of the Cracow community (1595), a precise 
procedure was laid down for the recovery of a debt from a 
debtor pleading the lack of means to make payment: first, the 
pronouncement of a ban for three days, followed — in default 
of payment - by imprisonment of the debtor for eight days 
in the communal prison (the “dudik’; see *Imprisonment); 
thereafter, an investigation for a period up to 30 days, to as- 
certain the truth or otherwise of the debtor's plea. The auto- 
matic eight-day imprisonment of the debtor, even when he 
is likely to be a pauper (except when he is known to be the 
victim of accident, fire, or robbery) was justified by the ini- 
tiators of the takkanah because of the increase in the number 
of swindlers and their evil ways (see M. Balaban, in JJLG, 10 
(1912), 335). Nine years later it was laid down in another Cra- 
cow takkanah that, “on account of the existing situation,” any 
debtor pleading a lack of means to repay a debt exceeding 
“200 Polish gold coins,’ would be liable to imprisonment for 
a period not exceeding three months, unless “it is known that 
he has suffered some loss as a result of fire or robbery, etc.” 
and provided that the debtor be released for one month after 
each month of imprisonment (see P.H. Wettstein, in Ozar ha- 
Sifrut (1891-92), 60of.). These takkanot prescribed imprison- 
ment not only in respect of a debt arising from a loan, but also 
for debts arising from tort, nonpayment of a teacher's salary, 
and taxes (M. Balaban, in: jyLG, 11 (1916), 99f.). In the case of 
a tax debt, imprisonment was prescribed “until the tax and 
expenses be paid,” such exceptional severity being justified at 
the time on the grounds that many considered themselves at 
liberty to ignore tax payments without considering that this 
amounted to “robbing the public,’ for which reasons the pub- 
lic was to be carefully warned about the matter (M. Balaban, 
loc. cit., 356). 

This general trend, at times increased by additional strin- 
gent measures, is reflected in a long series of communal tak- 
kanot from the 17“ and 18" centuries. The takkanot of the 
*Council of Four Lands of 1624 provided that a debtor plead- 
ing a lack of means was rendered liable to imprisonment for 
a period of one month (except in the clear case of an “act of 
God”) and that a debtor known to have willfully squandered 
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his money could be imprisoned for one year. Similar provi- 
sions are to be found in the takkanot of the Council of Lithua- 
nia (1623-52) and the Council of Moravia (1650-59) and in the 
takkanot of the communities of Posen (1642), Nikolsburg, and 
Tiktin (in the first half of the 18" century). The main difference 
between the various takkanot lay in the period of imprison- 
ment laid down in each case, the fact of imprisonment being 
recurringly justified as an emergency measure, specifically de- 
signed to cope with the ever-increasing number of swindlers 
(for details, see Elon, Herut ha-Perat..., 180-225). 

An instructive takkanah, illustrative of Jewish law’s hu- 
mane approach toward the debtor - despite its far-reaching 
sanction of the use of imprisonment - is one enacted in 1637 
by the Council of Lithuania, which obliged a creditor who de- 
manded the debtor's imprisonment to provide for the latter's 
sustenance as determined by the court, but gave the creditor 
the right to recover the cost of this together with the debt (S. 
Dubnow (ed.), Pinkas ha-Medinah [Lita], p. 70 no. 333); ful- 
fillment of this requirement by the creditor was a precondi- 
tion to the imprisonment of the debtor. This takkanah marks a 
significant divergence from the prevailing trend in other legal 
systems of that time, in which no consideration was given to 
the needs of the debtor during his imprisonment. 

The provisions of the takkanot ha-kahal regarding the au- 
tomatic imprisonment - even if only for a very short period - 
of any debtor failing to make payment, represented a deviation 
from the fundamental principle of Jewish law against prejudic- 
ing an impoverished debtor in any manner or form, and con- 
sequently evoked strong criticism from halakhic scholars. It 
must be borne in mind that such authority as Jewish law con- 
fers on communal leaders to enact takkanot, even though they 
may be contrary to a particular rule of Jewish law, is confined 
to the fields of the civil and criminal law, and does not apply 
to matters of ritual law (issur ve-heter). The question of impris- 
oning an impoverished debtor was looked upon as a matter 
falling within the sphere of ritual law, by which it was forbid- 
den. Thus R. Joel *Sirkes (first half of the 17 century) stated: 
“those imprisoning even someone who has no means to pay, 
in terms of communal takkanot, have no authority to rely on 
and it was also written by Ribash that it is forbidden to seize 
the [debtor's] person; and the community has no power to 
make such an enactment in contravention of an issur” (“pro- 
hibition’; Bah, HM 97:28). Similarly, 100 years later Jonathan 
*Eybeschuetz states: “in our time it is the custom simply to 
imprison a debtor who has no means to pay and no protest is 
made; perhaps all this is done on the premise that everyone is 
concealing his assets; the matter requires reflection, for they 
have no authority to rely on” (Urim ve-Tummim HM 97, Nn. 13). 
It is clear that Eybeschuetz was not quite reconciled to the at- 
tempt to justify the indiscriminate imprisonment of debtors 
on the grounds of the existing social and economic realities, 
nor to the presumption that seemingly called for every debtor 
to be suspected in advance of concealing his assets. Indeed, 
eventually these takkanot ha-kahal which sanctioned even the 
imprisonment of impoverished debtors - if only for a short 
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and fixed period - came to be rejected by the Jewish legal sys- 
tem, since they amounted to a direct and material contradic- 
tion of the fundamental principle of Jewish law that imprison- 
ment is not to serve as a punitive measure, but as a means of 
recovering a debt when the debtor is able to pay but conceals 
his assets and evades payment (see also *Taxation). 


In the State of Israel 

The problem of imprisonment for debt engaged the attention 
of the Knesset for a period of ten years. In 1957 a bill was in- 
troduced which proposed the complete abolition of impris- 
onment for debt, a proposal which was, however, rejected by 
a majority of the Members on the grounds that it did away 
with an important means of debt recovery in the case of stub- 
born debtors. In the Knesset debates on this and other related 
bills introduced from time to time, the attitude of Jewish law 
toward the problem was frequently cited - those who favored 
imprisonment for debt stressing the change in the course of 
time from its complete prohibition to its eventual permis- 
sibility in the light of changed economic and social circum- 
stances — with reference to a stubborn debtor of means. This 
attitude of Jewish law was finally accepted by the Knesset and 
embodied in the Execution Law, 5727 — 1967. Under this law 
(secs. 67-74), an inquiry is made by the Chief Execution Off- 
cer into a debtor’s financial position, in order to ascertain his 
ability to comply with the judgment; thereafter the debtor may 
be ordered to pay the debt in a lump sum or in installments, 
and upon his failure to do so within the period prescribed by 
the chief execution officer, he may be imprisoned for a period 
not exceeding 21 days, if no other means exist of compelling 
his compliance with the judgment. It is further provided that 
a debtor who has served the term of imprisonment ordered 
against him may not be imprisoned again in respect of the 
same debt or installment. In the case of a judgment for a debt 
deriving from maintenance for a wife, children, or parents, an 
imprisonment order may be issued without prior inquiry into 


the debtor’s financial position. 
[Menachem Elon] 


The Israeli Supreme Court decision in the Perah case (Hc 
5304/92 Perah v. Minister of Justice, PD 47(4) 715), which re- 
lies on Jewish law regarding imprisonment for debt, changed 
the legal situation in the country and created a new legal re- 
ality [p. 1]. In that case the Perah Organization petitioned the 
Court to nullify Regulation 114 of the Execution Regulations, 
pursuant to which “the Chief Execution Officer may issue an 
arrest order ... if by the date the order is issued the judgment 
debtor has not shown that there is another method of execut- 
ing the judgment (p. 2).” 

This regulation created a situation in which the Chief 
Execution Officer does not bear the burden of proof of dem- 
onstrating, in a judicial proceeding, that the debtor has the 
means to pay; instead, the debtor must prove that there is an- 
other means of enforcing the debt, and therefore there were 
no grounds for his imprisonment This legal position led to 
the issuance of imprisonment orders without the debtors be- 
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ing brought before the Chief Execution Officer, prior to, and 
as a condition for their imprisonment, and thousands of citi- 
zens being imprisoned because of debts, under inappropriate 
conditions and without consideration for their basic rights, 
even if only for short periods of time. In the Perah judgment, 
the Court cited (p. 1) its decision in the Rechtman case (CA 
523/70 Rechtman v. Kork, pp 25(2) 542) in which, shortly after 
the law had been enacted, the Court expressed its doubts as 
to the legality of said regulation. 

In the Perah decision, Justice Elon set out the entire per- 
spective of Jewish law regarding this issue and the develop- 
ments that have occurred in that context (see above). Justice 
Elon described the legislative process leading to the Knesset’s 
enactment of legislation on this matter, and showed how the 
members of the Knesset who supported the imposition of 
imprisonment for debt based themselves on the approach of 
Jewish law. Accordingly, they stressed the difference between 
imprisonment as punishment for non-payment and impris- 
onment imposed after an in-depth clarification conducted by 
a judge regarding the debtor's economic ability. Justice Elon’s 
conclusion was that imprisonment for non-payment of debt in 
Jewish Law was intended for the debtor financially capable of 
paying but who evades payment and hides his assets, thereby 
frustrating the creditor's attempt to collect his debt. It is only 
in this situation that imprisonment for debt is permissible 
under Jewish law, as in such cases it is not imposed as a pun- 
ishment, but rather as a means of inducing the debtor to pay 
the debt. The justification for accepting the position of Jewish 
law in accordance with these developments derives from the 
same factors that engendered the developments themselves: 
the existence of swindlers who hide their assets in order to 
avoid paying a debt, and the need to avoid “locking the door” 
upon borrowers, i.e., to insure the survival of the institution 
of credit that borrowers require. Indeed, as stated above, as fi- 
nally enacted the law allows for imprisonment for debt, while 
establishing “clear boundaries to guarantee that under no cir- 
cumstances will imprisonment be used against an impover- 
ished debtor who is unable to pay the debt, and it will only be 
imposed on a debtor who is financially solvent and hides his 
assets — i.e., as a means of compelling him to disclose his prop- 
erty for the purpose of paying the debt ...” (Perah at 314). 

In view of the above, the Court invalidated Regulation 
114 of the Execution Regulations. 

Justice Elon further added that the said regulation should 
also be invalidated pursuant to the provisions of Basic Law: 
Human Dignity and Liberty, which establishes the values of 
the State of Israel as a Jewish and democratic state. The val- 
ues of a Jewish state are those reflected in Jewish law, as ex- 
pressed above and as described at length in the Perah deci- 
sion. These values have become the values of the democratic 
state, and over the course of recent generations all Western 
countries have either restricted imprisonment for debt to very 
limited circumstances, similar to those stipulated in Jewish 
law, or have entirely eliminated the possibility of such im- 
prisonment. 
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It should be noted that today, following another amend- 
ment in the Execution Law (in 1994), debtors may still be im- 
prisoned under section 70 of the Law, when found in contempt 
of the Execution Office. (See entry ‘Contempt of Court). Such 
imprisonment is not a penalty for the debt, but rather an in- 
centive to comply with orders given by the Chief Execution 
Officer. Section 70 empowers the Chief Execution Officer to is- 
sue an imprisonment order against a debtor who fails to com- 
ply with these orders, e.g., the debtor’s non-compliance with 
an order of payment that spreads the debtor’s payments over 
a long period of time, or the debtor's refusal to sign a waiver 
of confidentiality designed to enable the Chief Execution Of- 
ficer to ascertain the debtor’s true financial position. 

An additional amendment to the law, adopted in 1999, 
provides that a debtor may automatically be regarded as being 
a financially solvent debt evader if he fails to attend an inves- 
tigation of his financial capacity. Here, too, the debtor may be 
imprisoned. But the law further provides (section 7 (b)) that a 
condition for the authority to imprison a debtor pursuant to 
the above provisions, is that there was complete and proper 
service of the execution office orders to the debtor. Accord- 
ingly, a debtor can only be imprisoned for failure to comply 
with an order if it was clearly delivered to the debtor’s hands. 
Thus, according to these provisions, a debtor can only be im- 
prisoned when it has been proven that he is avoiding a pay- 
ment that he has the financial ability to make. 

[Menachem Elon (2 ed.)] 
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(1917/18), 29-76; B. Cohen, in: Louis Ginzberg Jubilee Volume (1945), 
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Darkhei Geviyyat Hov... (1964), 111-237, 255-69; idem, ILR, 3 (1968), 
107-19; 4 (1969), 111-3; idem, Kevod ha-Adam ve-Heruto be-Darkhei 
ha-Hotzaah la-Poal (2000), 111-237, 255-69, 275-369; idem., Ha-Mish- 
pat ha-Ivri (1988), 1:483, 535f., 575f., 653, 1285; 3:1370f, idem, Jewish 
Law (1994), 2:588f., 651, 708f. 808, 1014; 3:1534; 4:1635f.; idem, Jew- 
ish Law (Cases and Materials) (1999), 200ff.; M. Elon and B. Lifshitz, 
Mafteah ha-Sheelot ve-ha-Teshuvot shel Hakhmei Sefarad u-Zefon 
Afrikah (legal digest) (1986), 1:103; B. Lifshitz and E. Shochetman, 
Mafteah ha-Sheelot ve-ha-Teshuvot shel Hakhmei Ashkenaz, Zarefat 
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INBAL, ELIAHU (1936-— ), Israeli conductor. Born in Jeru- 
salem, Inbal studied in Jerusalem with Paul *Ben-Haim, at 
Celibidache’s conducting classes in Hilversum, and at the Paris 
Conservatoire. In 1963, he won the International Guido Can- 
telli Competition. He made his British debut in 1965 with the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra and conducted many of the 
major orchestras, mainly in Europe, and the Israel Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, with whom he went on tour to Australia in 
1966 and to the U.S. in 1967. In 1969 Inbal made his opera de- 
but with Elektra in Bologna and in Siena (1971) he conducted 
the first performance since 1803 of Cherubini’s Anacréon. He 
was chief conductor and director of the Frankfurt (Hessen) 
Radio Symphony Orchestra from 1974 to 1990 and chief con- 
ductor at the Teatro La Fenice, Venice, from 1986 to 1989. In 
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2001 he was appointed conductor and music director of the 
Berlin Symphonic Orchestra. His recordings include Doni- 
zetti’s Maria de Rudenz with La Fenice, the complete orches- 
tral works of Berlioz, Ravel, Scriabin, and Schumann, and 
the complete symphonies of Bruckner, *Mahler, and Shosta- 
kovich. He received the French Ordre des Arts et des Lettres 
(1990), and in 1996 was named conductor laureate of the 
Frankfurt rso and honorary conductor of the Orchestra Na- 
zionale della RAI. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online; MGG?. 


[Uri (Erich) Toeplitz and Yohanan Boehm / Israela Stein (2"4 ed.)] 


INBAL DANCE THEATER (inbal - Heb. “clapper” of a 
bell), Israel dance company based mainly on Yemenite tradi- 
tions. It was founded in 1949 by Sara *Levi-Tannai, who be- 
came the company’s choreographer and artistic director, and 
Ovadia Tuvia, its musical director. Its first performance was 
given in July 1950. At first, the company was supported by 
the Histadrut; later it received financial aid from the Amer- 
ica-Israel Cultural Foundation and the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. Inbal became a professional group in 1952. Levi-Tannai 
wrote songs which eventually were accepted among the new 
Israeli folk tunes. She devised a choreography synthesizing Ye- 
menite tradition and Israeli shepherd dances. Inspiration for 
Inbal dances came also from the Hasidim and from the Jews 
of the *Hadramaut, and their movements reflected their des- 
ert environment. Dancing, singing, and acting were one in- 
divisible unit. Sources of the Inbal repertoire are the religious 
traditions and the Bible. The group has performed Yemenite 
Wedding, Midnight Prayer, At the Well, Deborah, the Queen 
of Sheba, the Boy Samuel, and Ruth. Levi-Tannai received the 
Israel Prize in 1973 for her contribution to the Israeli dance. 
Two years later she passed away. In 2005 the manager of the 
dance company was Illana Cohen, who once danced under 
the guidance of Levi-Tannai. 


[Yohanan Boehm / Shaked Gilboa (2™ ed.)] 


INBER, VERA MIKHAILOVNA (1890-1972), Soviet Rus- 
sian poet. She was born and educated in Odessa and spent the 
years 1910-14 abroad. Her writings date back to 1911, when 
she joined the Acmeists, an anti-symbolist group of modern- 
ist lyric poets, which also numbered in its ranks Osip *Man- 
delshtam. After the Revolution she went over to the mili- 
tantly civic-minded Communist romantic group known as 
the Constructivists, led by Ilya *Selvinski, but only joined the 
Communist Party in 1943. Vera Inber’s best-known work is 
Pulkovski Meridian (“The Pulkovo Meridian,” 1943), a classi- 
cal, restrained poem of some 800 lines, which ranks as one of 
the best long poems on the theme of war in Soviet literature. 
The work depicts the siege of Leningrad, where she was a war 
correspondent between 1941 and 1944, and the heroism of its 
defenders. The same event inspired a book of essays, Pochti tri 
goda (“Almost Three Years,’ 1945), for which she was awarded 
the Stalin Prize in 1946. Another important book is the collec- 
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tion of literary essays titled Vdokhnoveniye i masterstvo (“In- 
spiration and Craftsmanship,’ 1957). Though no trailblazing 
innovator, Vera Inber is considered one of the more interest- 
ing of the Soviet poets of her generation. In contrast to many 
of her contemporaries, it appears she was virtually unaffected 
by her Jewish childhood: Jewish themes are absent from her 
work with the exception of some “illegal” poems whose attri- 
bution to her cannot be definitely confirmed. 


[Maurice Friedberg] 


INCENSE AND PERFUMES. In the ancient world, incense 
and perfumes were extremely precious commodities, some- 
times even more than silver and gold, and were greatly sought 
after for their fragrance, for both secular and religious pur- 
poses. Among the gifts the Queen of Sheba brought Solomon, 
perfumes are mentioned (1 Kings 10:2). “The spices and pre- 
cious oil” were kept in the royal treasure chamber together 
with silver and gold (11 Kings 20:13). Some maintain their 
value lay in their hygienic qualities, since they served to dis- 
pel the prevalent evil smells. It is probable that this is true of 
the incense burned with the sacrifices, where it was an anti- 
dote to the smell of the burning meat (cf. Avot 5:5, where the 
fact that sacrificial flesh did not become putrid is regarded 
as a miracle). It was stated that a woman needs to perfume 
herself but not a man, because she was formed from the rib - 
flesh - which is subject to putrefaction (Gen. R. 17:8). There 
is no doubt, however, that the main reason for the desire for 
perfumes was due simply to their fragrance. The price of in- 
cense and perfumes was extremely high, due to various rea- 
sons: the laborious task of extracting the aromatic juices, the 
expense and dangers involved in bringing them from distant 
countries of origin, and the high profits of the spice merchants’ 
middlemen, who in certain cases kept secret the place of ori- 
gin of the perfumes (see *Cinnamon). 


Sources of Incense and Perfumes 

Most incense and perfumes originate in tropical countries: 
cinnamon came from Ceylon and China, aloe (*algum) and 
*calamus from India; *nard from Nepal and the Himalayas, 
and *frankincense from India, Somaliland, and Arabia Felix, 
which last place also supplied *myrrh; *bdellium originated 
in Africa and the vicinity of Afghanistan, *tragacanth in the 
mountains of Asia Minor which was also the center for the 
growing of *laudanum and *galbanum (also widespread in 
Turkestan, Persia, Syria, and Crete). Among aromatic plants 
which grew in Israel were *henna, *saffron, and *balsam (the 
latter besem, nataf, and zori in the Bible; ketaf, apparsemon, 
and balsemon in rabbinic literature). Balsam was the perfume 
par excellence. In the time of the Mishnah and the Talmud 
other perfumes were extracted either from plants which were 
indigenous to Israel, or from plants, like the *rose, narcissus, 
and jasmine which originated in foreign countries and were 
successfully introduced and cultivated in Israel. Besides in- 
cense and perfumes of plant origin, aromatic ingredients were 
produced from fauna, such as shehelet “*onycha” (the mish- 
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naic zipporin). Rabbinic literature mentions musk, and notes 
that it is derived from a beast (Ber. 43a); elsewhere it is called 
muskin (TJ, Ber. 6:6, 10d; from Gr. d0xoc. It is extracted from 
a gland in the body of the musk deer, Moschus moschiferus, 
which lives in Nepal and Tibet. Saadiah Gaon and Maimo- 
nides erroneously identified musk with the scriptural mor 
(“myrrh”). Apparently at different times efforts were made to 
grow other tropical perfumes. This is possibly the source of 
the aggadah about the growing of cinnamon in Erez Israel. 
An interesting problem is posed by the statement of Theo- 
phrastus about calamus and schoenus, apparently two spe- 
cies of keneh-bosem - (Cymbopogon) growing in a valley not 
far from the Lebanon, probably the Huleh area. The English 
naturalist H.B. Tristram, who explored Erez Israel in the sec- 
ond half of the 19" century, wrote that the second species grew 
then in the vicinity of Lake Kinneret. Nowadays no trace of 
this is to be found. 


The “Spice Route” through Israel 

From what has been said, it is evident that “the garden of 
perfumes” to which the beloved is compared, in the Song of 
Songs (4:14-15) does not reflect the flora of Israel, since six of 
the plants mentioned do not grow there. It is an exotic, imag- 
inary garden in which the aromatic plants of the world are 
assembled. Through Israel passed the “spice route” which led 
from the countries of the south and the east to the north and 
west, and from the north to Egypt (cf. Gen. 37:25). This route 
is very old, and it is not surprising that the children of Israel 
when traveling in the wilderness already obtained four spe- 
cies of perfumes and at least (see below) four ingredients of 
the incense which had their origin in different parts of Asia 
and Africa: myrrh, cinnamon, calamus, keneh-bosem, and kid- 
dah (cassia; Ex. 30:23-24); balsam (nataf), onycha (shehelet), 
galbanum, and frankincense (levonah; Ex. 30:34). While the 
above applied to both perfumes and incense, the following 
remarks deal with each group separately. 


Perfumes 

The ancients liked to savor local aromatic plants. Of the lily 
(shoshannah; see * Flowers of the Bible), it is stated that “it ex- 
ists only for its fragrance,’ and was placed upon the table on 
Sabbaths and festivals (Lev. R. 23:6). 


FORMS OF PERFUME. Sometimes the perfume was in the 
form of granules that were smelled from time to time, as in 
“a bag of myrrh that lieth between my breasts” (Song 1:13), 
where congealed myrrh, which is also called mor-deror, is 
meant (Ex. 30:23). In the main, expensive perfumes were used 
in liquid form, dissolved in oil, this being shemen ha-tov (“the 
precious oil”) frequently referred to in the Bible. Two meth- 
ods are described for the preparation of “holy anointing oil”: 
in the one, the aromatic sap or plant was boiled in oil; in the 
other, which was more economical, “they brought the roots 
and boiled them in water, and poured over them the oil which 
absorbed the smell. Finally they separated the aromatic oil 
from the water” (Ker. 5a). Some also put the aromatic plants 
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into oil which gradually absorbed the odor, as was customary 
in preparing rose oil (Shev. 7:7). 


THE SALE OF PERFUMES. Perfume was sold in special shops, 
the perfumer’s craft being regarded as a pleasant and agree- 
able occupation: “The world cannot exist without a perfumer 
and without a tanner - happy is he whose craft is that of a 
perfumer” (Kid. 82b). There were also itinerant peddlers of 
perfume, whose wares are called avekat rokhel (“powders of 
the merchant”; Song 3:6). Some falsified their wares, hence the 
caution against the adulteration of myrrh with kumos (acacia 
gum; Sitra 1:22). Harlots used perfumes extensively and the 
perfumeries were near “the market of harlots” (Ex. R. 43:7). 
The fragrant oils were sold in zelohiyyot (“small bottles”; Shab. 
8:2; et al.), many of which have been found in archaeological 
excavations. 


RITUAL AND SECULAR USES. Perfumes were used for rit- 
ual and secular purposes. “Holy anointing oil” was prepared 
in the wilderness for the *anointing of Aaron and his sons, 
of the Tabernacle and its utensils. This was prepared from 
four tropical aromatic ingredients dissolved in olive oil. The 
Torah forbade it to be used for ordinary purposes, and the 
preparation of an oil of like proportions was prohibited (Ex. 
30:22-33). Samuel anointed Saul and David with the anoint- 
ing oil, and Zadok anointed Solomon with it. Subsequently, 
usurpers to the throne of Judah took care to be anointed with 
the anointing oil. According to rabbinic tradition “a king’s son 
does not require anointing [except in cases where his succes- 
sion is disputed], nor were the kings of Israel anointed.” In 
the days of Josiah, the anointing oil “was hidden,’ and from 
then on kings were anointed with balsam oil (Ker. 5b; TJ, Sot. 
8:1, 22c). Oil saturated with perfume used for ordinary pur- 
poses was called “apothecary’s oil” (Eccles. 10:1) or “precious 
oil” (ibid. 7:1). It “rejoices the heart” (Prov. 27:9); it is the “oil 
of gladness” (Ps. 45:8). Ecclesiastes, in its description of the 
life of pleasure says “let thy head lack no oil” (Eccles. 9:8). It 
was used for scenting the beard (Ps. 133:2) and was particu- 
larly favored by the youth (Song. 1:3). Perfume was, however, 
as can be expected, mainly used by women. The candidates for 
Ahasuerus’ favor were treated “six months with oil of myrrh 
and six months with sweet odors and with other ointments 
of the women” (Esth. 2:12). 

[Jehuda Feliks] 
Incense Offerings 
Incense of offerings is designated by two terms which were 
originally different in meaning: ketoret (qetoret) and levonah. 
Qetoret denotes primarily “that which goes up in smoke” and 
thus can refer to any type of burned sacrifice (Ps. 66:15). In sev- 
eral instances, the piel form of the root ktr (qtr) appears with- 
out a direct object and in close parallelism with the root zvh 
(“to sacrifice”; 1 Kings 11:8; 22:44; 11 Kings 12:4; 14:4, cf. 11 Kings 
22:17; 23:5; Isa. 65:3; Jer. 1:16; 7:9; 19:14). Hence it is doubtful 
that these verses contain a reference to incense offering, as 
suggested by many modern translations. But qetoret obvi- 
ously does mean “incense” as attested in Ezekiel 8:11 (cf. Ezek. 
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16:18; 23:41) and probably in Deuteronomy 33:10 (getorah), and 
1 Samuel 2:28 as well. In sources usually assigned to priestly 
writers, getoret and getoret (ha)sammim (Ex. 25:6; 30:7; 31:11) 
designate an offering of a burning mixture of powdered spices, 
specifically, stacte, onycha, galbanum, and frankincense (Ex. 
30:34-38). Many scholars hold that this recipe may have been 
taken from an older usage. 

The second term for incense, levonah (Jer. 6:20; 17:26; 
41:5), designates frankincense and is probably so called be- 
cause of its white color (Heb. lavan “white”). Levonah is one of 
the ingredients in getoret (ha-)sammim (Ex. 30:34). M. Haran 
distinguishes three different uses of incense in the Bible. As 
a supplement to sacrifice, the incense offering was concomi- 
tant to other offerings. Frankincense (Jevonah) was used with- 
out any additional aromatic ingredients. This custom is laid 
down in the ritual for the meal-offering (minhah; Lev. 2:1ff.), 
for firstfruits (bikkurim; Lev. 2:14), and for the showbread 
(Lev. 24:7; cf. Neh. 13:5, 9). In no instance are spices added to 
the sacrifices of animals or birds. Incense was also offered in a 
censer called mahtah (Lev. 10:1) or miktar (miqtar; Ezek. 8:11). 
This was a separate offering which is given special prominence 
in the priestly sources (Num. 16:16-18). Another separate in- 
cense offering was performed by Aaron in order to stop a 
plague (Num. 17:11-12). In other passages (e.g., Isa. 43:23; Jer. 
6:20; 17:26; 41:5) it is not clear whether a separate incense of- 
fering was intended or whether the levonah was to accom- 
pany the meal-offering. Since the sources do not specify the 
ingredients of the separate incense offering - Leviticus 10:1, 
Numbers 16:17, and 17:12 speak only of getoret — its composi- 
tion cannot be determined. When, however, the high priest 
was directed to carry a censer of burning incense of the Holy 
of Holies on the Day of Atonement, he used getoret sammim 
(Lev. 16:12-13), but this practice is exceptional. There is no 
compelling reason to assume that the ritual of burning incense 
in censers appeared late in the Israelite cult. Egyptian paint- 
ings and reliefs from the New Kingdom depicting the sieges 
of various cities in Canaan and Syria occasionally show a man 
holding a censer of burning incense (see Gressmann, Bilder, 
fig. 105 and Pritchard, Pictures, fig. 334). 

Except on the Day of Atonement, getoret (ha-)sammim 
was always offered on a special altar, specifically, the “altar of 
qetoret sammim” (Lev. 4:7 see *Altar). The altar incense was 
burned each morning and evening by the high priest and 
came to be designated “perpetual incense” (qetoret tamid; Ex. 
30:7-8). There is good reason to believe that the “altar of gold” 
(1 Kings 7:48) which stood in Solomon's Temple (1 Kings 6:20, 
22) was an incense altar, a feature that may have been miss- 
ing in Ezekiel’s vision of the Temple (but see his reference to 
a table in 41:22). Scholars often compare this altar and the 
one mentioned in Exodus 30:1-7 to the horned limestone al- 
tars (tenth century B.c.£.) excavated in Palestine, especially 
to those of Megiddo and Tell Beit Mirsim. According to many 
scholars the horns were designed to support a bowl of incense. 
Though it is not known exactly when the practice of burning 
incense was absorbed into the Israelite cult, the suggestion 
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of Van Hoonacker that incense was introduced into Israel in 
the sixth century B.c.£. is certainly not vindicated by archae- 
ological discoveries. 

The offering of incense is treated with the utmost serious- 
ness by biblical writers, who chastise the unqualified persons 
bold enough to offer it (Lev. 10:1-2; Num. 16:6 ff.; 11 Chron. 
26:16-21). Offering incense to other gods - a practice well at- 
tested in the Bible (1 Kings 11:8; 11 Kings 22:17; 23:5} Jer. 1:16; 
7:9; 11 Chron. 34:25; et al) — is particularly displeasing to the 
God of Israel (11 Kings 22:17; Jer. 1:16; 11 Chron. 34:25). Its use 
according to the exact specified proportions was forbidden 
for nonholy purposes. The use of incense was not restricted to 
the cultic sphere. It was also offered in honor of distinguished 
persons (Ezek. 23:41; Dan. 2:46). The bride in Song of Songs 
3:6 was perfumed with various types of incense. Proverbs 
27:9 praises ointment and incense which “rejoice the heart? 
It was probably assumed that whatever pleased men would 
also please God. This may be reflected in Psalms 141:2, where 
prayer is compared to the rising smoke of incense. 


[Jean Ouellette] 


Another term for the ascending smoke of ketoret is tamer, 
the smoke being timrah; it was stated that the blessing over 
the incense had to be recited “as soon as the tamarah ascends” 
(Ber. 43a). From the Aramaic gumra (“coals”) is derived the 
word mugmar for the incense upon the coals. Hence “to say 
the blessing over the mugmar” literally means “over the fra- 
grant odor of the incense” (although in modern Hebrew the 
phrase is used as though the word is derived from “gamar,’ to 
finish, to mean “to congratulate on the completion ofa task”). 
The verb is also used for the scent of incense permeating a 
room or clothes (cf. Shab. 18a). 


Preparation of the Incense 

An ancient baraita from the time of the Temple (Ker. 6a) de- 
scribes the preparation of incense in the Tabernacle and the 
Temple. The preparing of incense was called *pittum ha-ketoret 
and those who did the work were the pattamim (“compound- 
ers”). Although the Torah mentions the names of only four 
ingredients, according to rabbinic tradition “11 ingredients 
were mentioned to Moses at Sinai,” and the increased num- 
ber is arrived at by homiletical interpretation of that verse. 
These are (1) balsam, (2) onycha, (3) galbanum, (4) frank- 
incense, (5) myrrh, (6) cassia-cinnamon, (7) spikenard, (8) 
crocus, (9) costus, (10) cinnamon bark, (11) cinnamon. Loew 
regarded the increase in the number of spices as determined 
by the import of new spices in the time of the Second Temple. 
The same chapter of the Torah, however, numbers among the 
components of the anointing oil, myrrh, cinnamon, and also 
kiddah which is a species of cinnamon similar to cassia-cinna- 
mon and cinnamon bark. There is no ground for doubting the 
tradition that the other types of incense were already used in 
the wilderness. In the course of a year, 368 maneh (c. 580 lbs; 
c. 264 kg.) of incense were consumed. To these was added a 
small amount of maaleh ashan (“that which makes the smoke 
ascend”), apparently the plant Leptadenia pyrotechnica which 
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contains nitric acid, and also kippat ha-yarden, the identity of 
which is unknown, but it has been suggested that it is the cy- 
clamen. At the time of the Second Temple the preparation of 
incense for the Temple was the monopoly of the priests of the 
House of *Avtinas who kept the technique and exact propor- 
tions secret, for which they were censured by the rabbis (Yoma 
3:11). The use of incense which was common in biblical and 
talmudic times steadily declined, and as though in memory 
of it the blessing “who createst diverse kinds of spices” is said 
in the Havdalah. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Krauss, Tal Arch, 1 (1910), 233-44; H. Bluem- 
ner, Technologie und Terminologie der Gewerbe und Kuenste bei 
Griechen und Roemern, 1 (19127), 328-55; Loew, Flora, passim; H.N. 
and A.L. Moldenke, Plants of the Bible (1952), index; J. Feliks, Olam 
ha-Zomeah ha-Mikra’i (1968*), 231-77. INCENSE OFFERING: A. Van 
Hoonacker, in: RB, 23 (1914), 161-87 (Fr.); M. Loehr, Das Raeuche- 
ropfer im Alten Testament (1927); H.G. May, Material Remains of the 
Megiddo Cult (1935), especially plate xii; R. De Langhe, in: Biblica, 
40 (1959), 476-94 (Fr.); M. Haran, in: vT, 10 (1960), 113-29 (Eng.); 
de Vaux, Anc Isr, index. 
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In the Biblical Period 

The idea of what constituted a prohibited degree of kinship for 
sexual relations seems to have broadened during the biblical 
period. Among the ancestors of Israel there occurred an un- 
usual number of marriages that are incestuous by later stan- 
dards; evidently this was not merely condoned, but favored, 
as ensuring good stock (cf. Gen. 24:3-4; 38 ff; 28:1ff.). Thus 
Abraham married his paternal sister (Gen. 20:12 against Lev. 
18:9), Jacob married two sisters (Gen. 29:21ff. against Lev. 
18:18), and Amram, Moses’ father, married his aunt (Ex. 6:20, 
against Lev. 20:19). As late as the time of David, marriage to a 
half sister was condoned (11 Sam. 13:13). The standard of the 
laws thus reflects a tendency (that reached its culmination in 
post-biblical legislation) to broaden the scope of incest with 
the passage of time. Rabbinic theory recognized this, justify- 
ing the patriarchs’ disregard of the Torah prohibitions on the 
ground that they were subject only to the *Noachide law of in- 
cest, which was far less comprehensive than that of the Torah 
(Sanh. 58a—b; Maim. Yad, Melakhim, 9:5). 


[Moshe Greenberg] 


In Jewish Law 

The general prohibition against incest with one’s “near of kin” 
(Lev. 18:6) has been held to be limited to the following degrees 
of consanguinity: parents (18:7); mother-in-law (20:14); step- 
mother (18:8); sister and half sister (18:9) (but not a stepsis- 
ter as the Karaites maintained); granddaughter (18:10); aunt 
(18:12-13); wife of father’s brother (18:14); daughter-in-law 
(18:15); brother’s wife (18:16); stepdaughter and stepgrand- 
daughter (18:17); and wife's sister during the lifetime of the 
former (18:18). This list is exhaustive and may not be added 
to by analogies (Sifra, Aharei-Mot 13:15), since creation of any 
criminal offense requires the express pronouncement both of 
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the conduct prohibited and the resulting punishment (see *Pe- 
nal Law; cf. Ker. 3a; Sanh. 74a). A list of another 20 degrees of 
consanguinity was later drawn up, however, by way of anal- 
ogy — albeit not to create additional criminal offenses, but as 
additional prohibitions of intercourse and impediments to 
*marriage (Yev. 21a; Maim. Yad, Ishut 1:6). 

The punishment for the various offenses of incest var- 
ies - while biblical law prescribed death by burning for incest 
with one’s mother-in-law (Lev. 20:14), it did not prescribe any 
particular mode of execution for other capital offenses of in- 
cest (Lev. 20:11, 12, 17, 19, 20, 21), some of which were clearly 
to be visited with *divine punishment (*karet; Lev. 20:17, 20, 
21). In talmudic law, the offenses of incest were eventually 
classified as follows: 

(1) those punishable with death by stoning - incest with 
mother, stepmother daughter-in-law (Sanh. 7:4); 

(2) those punishable with death by burning - incest 
with stepdaughter, stepgranddaughter, mother-in-law, grand- 
mother-in-law, daughter, and granddaughter (Sanh. 9:1); 
and 

(3) all other offenses of incest to be punishable with karet 
or *flogging (Maim. Yad, Issurei Bi'ah 1:4-7). As several of the 
offenses are threatened with both judicial and divine punish- 
ment (e.g., incest with mother and stepmother; Ker. 1:1), the 
rule was evolved that capital punishment would be imposed 
judicially only where the offense had been committed after 
previous warning that it was punishable and in the presence 
of witnesses; while divine punishment was deemed to apply 
where the offense had been committed without such previous 
warning and without witnesses being available (Yad, Issurei 
Bi'ah 1:2-3). Flogging came to be administered not only by 
way of punishment for such incestuous acts as had been made 
criminal offenses, but also by way of admonition and rebuke 
(makkat mardut), for incestuous acts which were not criminal 
(Maim. ibid. 2:8). Occasionally, capital offenses were reduced 
to offenses punishable with flogging, as in the case of incest 
with one’s wife’s near relations after her death (ibid.) 

Incest is a capital offense only where sexual intercourse 
has taken place (Shab. 13a), although complete penetration is 
not a required element (Maim. ibid. 1:10); but the prohibition 
to come near anyone of one’s “near of kin” was interpreted to 
render any bodily proximity, within the prohibited degrees of 
kinship, punishable with flogging (Maim. Yad, Issurei Bi’ah 
21:1) — except kissing or embracing one’s mother, daughter, 
sister, or aunt, or such other relatives who do not normally 
arouse the sexual urge (ibid., 21:6; and see *Sexual Offenses). 
‘The offense of incest is committed by the female as well as 
by the male participant (Yev. 84b; TJ, Sanh. 7, 9, 25a; Ker. 2:4; 
Maim. Yad, Issurei Bi’ah 1:1); but where the offense is com- 
mitted upon an infant or upon a person asleep or by a person 
unaware of the incestuous relationship, only the initiator of 
the act is punishable (Ker. 2:6). 

Each single act of sexual intercourse amounts to a com- 
plete commission of the offense (Maim. ibid. 3:12). The tur- 
pitude of this kind of offense is stressed in the Bible by such 
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epithets as “wickedness” (zimmah, Lev. 20:14; Ezek. 22, 11), 
“corruption” (tevel, Lev. 20:12), “shame” (hesed, Lev. 20:17), 
and “impurity” (niddah, Lev. 20:21). Incest is one of the three 
cardinal offenses (together with murder and idolatry) which 
a man may not commit even in order to save himself from 
certain death (Sanh. 74a; Yad, Yesodei ha-Torah 5:2); nor in 
order to save another person’s life (Tosef. Shab. 15:17); nor can 
there be any justification for its commission on any medical 
grounds (Ty, Shab. 14:4, 14d; Pes. 25a). Opinions are divided 
among medieval scholars as to whether a woman, as well as 
a man, must choose to die rather than commit incest. Some 
hold that a woman, being the passive partner, may submit to 
incest rather than be killed (Rashi to Yoma 82a; Isserles, yD 
157:1 and cf. Tos. to Av. Zar. 54a), while others maintain that 
she should prefer death (£7, 6 (1954), 110). It is also maintained 
that the female’s enjoyment is tantamount to the male’s action 
(Tos. BK 32a), constituting “an overt act” for which her pun- 
ishment is flogging. 

In the State of Israel there is no statutory prohibition 
against incest as such, but it is an offense, punishable with five 
years’ imprisonment, for anyone to have sexual intercourse 
with an unmarried girl below the age of 21 who is his or his 
wife’s descendant, or his ward, or who has been entrusted 
to him for education or supervision (Section 155, Criminal 
Code Ordinance, 1936). Apart from this particular provision, 
it would seem that sexual intercourse within the prohibited 
degrees of consanguinity described above is, indeed, left to 
divine punishment. 

[Haim Hermann Cohn] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: BIBLICAL PERIOD: E. Neufeld, Ancient He- 
brew Marriage Laws (1944), 191-212; D.R. Mace, Hebrew Marriage 
(1953), 20ff.; E.A. Speiser, in: A. Altmann (ed.), Biblical and Other 
Studies (1963), 62-81; Z. Falk, in: Tarbiz, 32 (1963), 19-34. IN JEWISH 
LAw: M. Mielziner, The Jewish Law of Marriage and Divorce (1901°), 
33-41; L. Blau, in: Abhandlungen... Chajes (1933), 6-21; E. Neufeld, 
Ancient Hebrew Marriage Laws (1944), 191-212; ET, 1 (19513), 204-11, 
214, 321-4; 2 (1949), 23f., 257-61; 4 (1952), 745-525 6 (1954), 106-15. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Elon, Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri (1988), 1:109, 
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INCLINATION, GOOD AND EVIL. There is a biblical ba- 
sis to the idea of the existence in man’s nature of an instinctive 
tendency or impulse (yezer as in Ps. 103:14 from yazar, i.e., to 
“form” or “create” as in Gen. 2:8), which, left to itself, would 
lead to his undoing by prompting him to act in a manner con- 
trary to the will of God (whence the term yezer ha-ra or “in- 
clination to evil”). Thus, in Genesis 5 it is stated that “every in- 
clination of the thoughts of his - i.e., man’s — heart is only evil 
continually” and again in Genesis 8:21 “for the inclination of 
man's heart is evil from his youth” The doctrine of the two in- 
clinations (or drives) is a major feature of rabbinic psychology 
and anthropology. Asa personification of the permanent dual- 
ism of the choice between good and evil, the rabbinic notion 
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of the two inclinations shifts this dualism from a metaphysi- 
cal to a more psychological level (i.e., two tendencies in man 
rather than two cosmic principles). According to the rabbis, 
man was created with two opposing inclinations or tendencies, 
one impelling him toward the good and the other toward evil. 
This, in their opinion, was indicated by the employment in the 
term Vayyizer used in regard to man’s creation in Genesis 2:7, 
of two yods (Ber. 61a). However, even the so-called yezer ha- 
ra, which corresponds roughly to man’s untamed natural (and 
especially sexual) appetites or passions, is not intrinsically 
evil and, therefore, not to be completely suppressed. Without 
it, a human being would never marry, beget children, build a 
house, or engage in trade (Gen. R. 9:7). It is only when it gets 
out of hand that it becomes the cause of harm. An effective 
antidote is the study and observance of Torah (cf. Kid. 30b). 
This would suggest that the Torah is conceived as an ordering, 
guiding, and disciplining principle with regard to the untamed 
natural urges. While the yezer ha-ra is created in man at birth, 
the yezer ha-tov, which combats it, first makes its appearance 
13 years later at the time of his *bar-mitzvah, i.e., when one 
assumes the “Yoke of the Torah” and with the onset of the 
age of reflection and reason (cf. Eccles. R., 4:13, 1). Unless it is 
checked and controlled, the yezer ha-ra will grow like habit. 
At first it resembles the thread of a spider’s web but at the end 
it is like the stout rope of a wagon (Suk. 52a). Another para- 
ble describing the yezer ha-ra is that of a wayfarer who starts 
out by being taken in as a guest and ends by making himself 
the master of the house (ibid. 52b). Greatness does not neces- 
sarily render a human being immune from the power of the 
yezer ha-ra, which manifests itself in such traits as vindictive- 
ness and avarice (Sif. Deut. 33), anger (Shab. 105b), and van- 
ity (Gen. R. 22:6). In fact, the greater the man, the stronger 
are such tendencies apt to be in him. The yezer ha-ra operates 
only in this world. It does not exist in angels or other spiritual 
beings (Lev. R. 26:5). “In the world to come,” said the amora 
*Rav, “there is no eating or drinking, procreation or barter, 
envy or hate” (Ber. 17a). The yezer ha-ra has been personified 
by being identified with Satan, man’s tempter in this world 
and his accuser in the world to come, and also with the Angel 
of Death (BB 16a; cf. Suk. 52b). In Genesis (3:1ff.) the serpent 
is presented as man’s tempter. Whether the devil, Sammael, 
merely employed the serpent as an instrument of himself as- 
sumed the form of a serpent is not clear from the text of the 
Greek Apocalypse of Baruch. 

[Samuel Rosenblatt] 
In Jewish Thought 
Discussions of the two human inclinations, good and evil, 
constitute an integral part of theories of the soul in Jewish 
thought. At the same time, the fact that these aspects of the 
soul are called by value-laden names, “good inclination” and 
“evil inclination,” frequently transforms a theoretical discus- 
sion into practical guidance regarding the proper behavior 
required to suppress the evil inclination as much as possible 
and to enable the good inclination to control it. Such practical 
guidance often forces the thinker to treat a related problem of 
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theodicy: How can one explain the fact that God, who is good, 
implanted the harmful, evil inclination in the human being? 

Maimonides integrated the “good inclination” and “evil 
inclination” in his Aristotelian theory of the soul. In accor- 
dance with his conception of the ultimate human good in 
terms of intellectual actualization, Maimonides identified the 
good inclination with the acquired human intellect (Guide 
3:22), which in turn is identical with the “image (zelem) of 
God” (Guide 1:2). Conversely, the evil inclination is identi- 
fied with the imaginative faculty common to humans and 
the higher animals (Guide 3:22), and which is responsible for 
both moral and epistemological harm. On the moral level, 
imagination leads people to follow their appetites, and on 
the epistemological level, it leads them to believe in the ex- 
istence of impossible beings (Guide 2:12). Maimonides also 
presents the struggle among the faculties of the human soul 
in a manner consistent with an allegorical understanding of 
the three characters in the story of the garden of Eden: Adam 
represents intellect; Eve represents matter; and the serpent 
represents the evil inclination as embodied in imagination 
(Guide 1:2, 2:30). 

Joseph *Albo, in his discussion of why the evil inclination 
is necessary, pointed out that without the appetitive nature of 
this faculty, which characterizes the animal soul, the human 
species would become extinct. Conversely, the good inclina- 
tion, namely the rational soul, is the means of the individual's 
attaining spiritual immortality (Book of Principles 2:13). Isaac 
*Arama explained the existence of the evil inclination in terms 
of providing a challenge, presenting the opportunity to per- 
form an evil act. The evil inclination thereby leads a person to 
examine his or her actions, to discern good from evil, and to 
decide freely to do the good (Binding of Isaac, ch. 8). 

In the Kabbalah, the evil inclination was understood in 
cosmic terms, as disturbing the harmony of the cosmos sym- 
bolized by the *sefirot Power (gevurah) and Kingdom (mal- 


khut). 
[Hannah Kasher (2™ ed.)] 
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INCUNABULA. 


Introduction 

The term incunabula (or “cradle books”) denotes books 
printed before 1500, including broadsheets, or other typo- 
graphical products printed from letterpress composed of mov- 
able type. The first book known to be printed by Gutenberg in 
Germany dates from 1445. Jews were denied the opportunity 
of learning the art of *printing as long as it was exclusively 
practiced within Germany, where the strict rules of the guilds 
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forbade the admission of apprentices who were not proved to 
be legitimately born sons of Christian citizens. 

In 1465 Conrad Sweynheym and Arnold Pannartz, two 
immigrant printers from Germany, established themselves 
at Subiaco, near Rome, printing books in Latin. It can be as- 
sumed that they were the teachers, instructors, or foremen of 
an industrious group of Jewish printers (or typesetters) sup- 
posed to have been active in Rome or its vicinity c. 1470 (see 
printers list, no. 1). 


Numbers of Incunabula 

It has been estimated that c. 50,000 incunabula editions were 
published, c. 35,000 of them still represented by copies fully 
or partially preserved. Included in this total are the 175 (207) 
editions printed with Hebrew letters ascertained by copies pre- 
served in public collections (see below). It is in no way certain 
that there is a complete list of all books printed in Hebrew dur- 
ing the 15 century. Two books supposed to have been printed 
before 1492 (s-TC 249 and 250) have not been included in the 
list at the end of this entry because there is no proof for their 
existence. Another case is the 15-century Venetian *Hagga- 
dah woodcuts (Soncino-Blaetter, 1 (1925), 78) because it is not 
sure whether these are pages from a book or parts of a cycle of 
illustrations. During the last two centuries the interest in, and 
the knowledge of, Hebrew incunabula has increased consid- 
erably. While de *Rossi listed 60 items in 1776 and 86 in 1795, 
J. Jacobs in 1906 (in JE, 6 (1906), 778-9) enumerated 102, and 
A.M. Habermann in 1950 (in EIV, 2 (1950), 984-5) had 153 ti- 
tles. H.M.Z. Meyer (in A. Freimann and M. Marx, Thesaurus... 
(19697), supplement to pt. 1) listed 185 incunabula of which ten 
were considered doubtful. The number of the “lost” incunabula 
has been estimated as one third of the number of “confirmed” 
editions. The scarcity of incunabula - and the high prices they 
command - though natural enough in view of the small edi- 
tions printed and the lapse of time, is also due in a certain mea- 
sure to the inroads of Church *censorship and book burnings 
in Italy, and in Spain to the Inquisition and expulsions. 


Size and Number of Leaves 

Incunabula have mostly appeared in folio format (106) against 
40 in quarto and 29 in octavo or smaller formats. As to the 
number of leaves, it is impossible to account for those of the 
7o incunabula which are only partially preserved. An analysis 
of the 105 complete editions reveals the following figures: 


2 folios and 2 quartos each containing 1-16 leaves; 

8 folios and 10 quartos and 3 smaller sizes each containing 
17-96 leaves; 

28 folios and 14 quartos and 5 smaller sizes each containing 
97-192 leaves; 

23 folios and 3 quartos each containing 193-400 leaves; 

6 folios and 1 smaller size each containing 401-626 leaves. 
Together 67 folios and 29 quartos and 9 smaller sizes = 105 in- 
cunabula. 


Size of Editions, Appearance, Colophons 
Owing to the scarcity of paper and the complicated manual 
work involved in the operation of the printing presses, edi- 
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tions were relatively small-sized. During the 1470s, many Latin 
books appeared in editions of 100 or 125 copies; Sweynheym 
and Pannartz produced only 275 to 300 copies of each of their 
twenty-eight publications. Hebrew printers, too, have occa- 
sionally reported on the size of their editions: 300 copies of 
the 1477 edition of the Book of Psalms (no. 40); 380 of Hoshen 
Mishpat in 1480 (no. 136); and 400 of David Kimhi’s commen- 
tary on the Latter Prophets (no. 148). It seems possible that 
Abraham Conat limited his Tur Orah Hayyim to 125 copies. 

The proto-printers were not interested in creating any- 
thing looking different from the style and form of the manu- 
script codices. Books from Conat’s presses have often been 
taken for manuscripts with popular appeal. The early incu- 
nabula, therefore, have no title pages, open spaces are left for 
the illuminators and illustrators, and only at the end of the 
text, in the so-called *colophon, some information is given 
on the printer(s), their scholarly or technical staff, the place 
of work, and the date at which the printing was completed. 
Unfortunately, these colophons are often missing and very 
seldom contain all the information desired by the present- 
day bibliographer. 


Printing Methods 

Hebrew incunabula were printed by the same methods and 
with the same utensils as those used by the non-Jewish presses. 
A letterpress was composed from types, the lead block sup- 
porting each of them being 27 mm. long and 6 mm. wide (ac- 
cording to the reproduction in Thes. A10, 2), the same mea- 
surements as of the Latin types of the same body. Types were 
arranged into lines by putting them into a composing stick, 
they were then transferred into the wooden galleys, and im- 
pressions of - mostly —- two corresponding pages were made 
in the manually operated printing presses. Each copy had to 
be printed separately, the press each time to be opened, the 
letterpress to be blacked with printer’s ink, and a new sheet of 
moistened paper to be inserted. When Conat claimed that the 
daily output of his printing shop was only 125 copies he may be 
taking also into account typesetting and correcting. The print- 
ers were keen to economize, to lease typographical material 
from other printers, or to buy it second hand. In order to make 
the fullest use of the labor invested in typesetting, the printer 
of the Bible in Brescia in 1493 (no. 10) broke some of the col- 
umns of the letter-press composed for this edition into two 
parts, thus producing every time two pages of a handy pocket 
edition published by him in the same year (no. 49). 


Pagination, Signatures, Voweled Texts, Title Pages, 
Ornamentation 

The numbering of the leaves or pages, the inclusion of “signa- 
tures” (the special marks inserted at the bottom of the pages 
as a guide for the bookbinder’s work of compiling the book 
from single sheets) are not to be found in the first decades of 
Hebrew printing, and make their appearance only at a later 
time. The first Hebrew text with vowels was printed in the 
Mahzor Roma, 1485 (no. 102), signatures were first used by 
Joshua Soncino (no. 58), and the earliest attempt of a Hebrew 
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title page was made by Gershom Soncino in his edition of 
Tur Orah Hayyim (no. 130). Eliezer Alantansi is the only Jew 
known to have used a printer’s mark during the 15" century 
(nos. 128 and 134). 

Joshua Soncino was also the first to introduce orna- 
mented initials (see *Books: Book Illustrations). He fitted such 
letters into frames of similarly engraved woodcut borders, 
marking in this way the beginning of a book. Such headings 
appeared for the first time in his edition of the Talmud trac- 
tate Berakhot, 1483 (no. 58). Four years later (no. 173) he began 
to use a beautifully ornamented woodcut frame previously 
used by Francesco del Tuppo in his edition of the Fables by 
Aesop, published at Naples, Italy, on February 13, 1485. Joshua 
used this border several times for framing the first pages of 
his editions before he passed it on to other printing shops. 
Other Hebrew printers who used ornamented initial letters 
and borders were the Gunzenhausers of Naples. They printed 
with Soncino’s woodcuts. The frame in Bahya b. Asher’s Pen- 
tateuch commentary (no. 117) was printed a month earlier in 
Leonardo Aretinos L’Aquila finished on June 27, 1492 by Aiolfo 
de Cantone. It may be assumed that this woodcut and all the 
other ornaments used by the Gunzenhausers were the work 
of Moses b. Isaac, a Jewish woodcut artist, the brother-in-law 
of Azriel Gunzenhauser. 

The initials and frames used by the two Eliezers at Hijar 
and Lisbon (see printers’ list no. 15 and 17) are produced from 
metal-cuts executed by the silversmith Alfonso Fernandes de 
Cordoba, a printer in Valencia (see printers’ list no. 15). 


Type Production, Paper 

A Hebrew printer was able to acquire everything needed for 
his work by purchase, loan or exchange, the only exception 
being the Hebrew type which could not be obtained at the 
typefoundries or from other commercial sources. Every He- 
brew printer therefore had to make his own set of matrices in 
order to case the typographical material required. The ductus 
to these types differs, of course, according to the style and taste 
of the scribes whose work was used as copy for the cutter of 
the punches (see *Printing; *Typography). 

Hebrew incunabula were printed on excellent, locally 
made paper which stood the test of centuries and sometimes 
helps to locate books whose place of printing is not estab- 
lished by the colophon (no. 14). Copies of the same edition 
are known to have been printed on normal-size and on large- 
size paper, indicating that even then “deluxe editions” were 
produced. Thirty-six Hebrew incunabula survived in copies 
printed on parchment, thirty of them originating from Italian 
presses and six from Spain or Portugal. All these incunabula 
have also been published on ordinary paper. 


Study of Incunabula 

The study of incunabula has been hampered by the fact that 
more than one third of the editions known contain no infor- 
mation as to when, where, or by whom they were printed. 
Furthermore no colophons are preserved for a large number 
of books which survived in fragments only, having been saved 
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from oblivion by the 16"-century custom of using waste paper 
as a substitute for wooden boards in book covers. The same 
applies to Hebrew incunabula, and this is the reason for the 
many lacunae in the list of Hebrew printers. The first to inves- 
tigate incunabula systematically was the Italian Hebraist and 
collector G.B. de’Rossi. His careful description of 86 incunab- 
ula, most of them in his possession, is unsurpassed in spite of 
many corrections needed in detail. Moritz *Steinschneider in 
his Catalogus Librorum Hebraeorum in Bibliotheca Bodleiana 
(1852-1860) enumerated the incunabula described by de’Rossi 
more briefly and added 17 further incunabula. Important are 
his notes on the personalities of the printers, appearing as 
the third part of the catalog. In his article on Jewish typogra- 
phy in Ersch-Gruber encyclopedia (vol. 28, 1851, repr. 1938) he 
enumerates 89 numbers and estimates that there exist rather 
less than 100. Following the publication of many learned pa- 
pers and special catalogs, Aron Freimann in his paper (Ueber 
Hebraeische Inkunabeln, 1902) arrived at a total of 101 incu- 
nabula which he arranged according to printing places and 
presses. Freimann-Marx’s Thesaurus Typographiae Hebraicae 
Saeculi xv (1932) contains 330 large plates with facsimile re- 
productions of the typographically most important parts of 
126 books, 123 of them incunabula. More recently, Y. Vinograd 
(1995) has collected 207 Hebrew incunabula. 

The importance of Hebrew incunabula for Jewish schol- 
arship lies in their use for textual criticism, these early editions 
having been printed from reliable manuscripts and edited 
and proofread by scholars. This is true, in particular, for the 
many Bible editions and the uncensored texts of the Talmud 
and Maimonides’ Code. 


Collections 

Public collections of importance are listed below, the numbers 
attached indicating the number of Hebrew incunabula in their 
possession, duplicates not being counted: 


Cambridge, University Library (29); 

Cincinnati, Hebrew Union College (65); 

Copenhagen, Det Kongelige Bibliotek (50, mostly from the 
Lazarus Goldschmidt Collection); 

Frankfurt on the Main, Stadt-und Universitaetsbibliothek 
(49, formerly 59); 

Jerusalem, Jewish National and University Library (65, mostly 
from the S. Schocken Collection); 

London, British Museum; 

New York, Jewish Theological Seminary (127); 

Oxford, Bodleian Library; 

Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale (34); 

Parma, Bibliotheca Palatina (Collection de Rossi); 

St. Petersburg, Bibliotheca Friedlandiana (34); 

Turin, Biblioteca Nazionale (25); 

Vienna, Kultusgemeinde (28). 


List of Printers 
Twenty-four (or twenty-six; see no. 9) Hebrew printing shops 
are known to have been working during the 15 century, 12 (14) 
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of them in Italy, nine in the Iberian Peninsula, one in Paris, 
one in Leiden, and one in Constantinople. For 18 of these 
presses their places of printing are mentioned in the colophons 
of the books produced by them. While the location of three 
more printing houses may be assumed with a certain degree of 
probability, it is impossible to place four of the printers on the 
map. On the other hand, the books printed for the “patrons” 
at *Faro do not indicate the name of their printers. There are, 
finally, five more or less completely preserved books (nos. 86, 
88, 89, 111, and 149 in the list) which contain no colophon or 
any other means of identification of the printer, the place of 
printing, or the date. 

The following is a complete list of printers based on the 
documentary evidence of the colophons in books preserved: 


ITALY 

1. OBADIAH (B. MOSES?), MANASSEH, and BENJAMIN, 
of Rome (colophon of no. 163). A comparison of the measure- 
ments of their book pages with the size of other contemporary 
productions has led to the assumption that they had learned 
the trade from Conrad Sweynheym and Arnold Pannartz, 
two German master printers working from 1465 at Subbiaco, 
a monastery in the neighborhood of Rome, and in Rome it- 
self. It has been assumed, therefore, that Rome was the place 
of Hebrew printing sometime between 1469 and 1472. Iden- 
tity of the typographical material used led to the conclusion 
that the books recorded as nos. 16, 107, 150, 153, 163, 167, and 
170 also originate from this printing shop. Obadiah may be 
identical with his namesake under 2 (below). 

2. SOLOMON B. JUDAH and OBADIAH B. MOSES (col- 
ophon of no. 156). The place of printing and the dating are 
conjectures based on typographical comparison. Obadiah 
may be identical with the leader of the group of printers un- 
der 1 (above). 

3. “ABRAHAM B. GARTON B. ISAAC. He completed the 
printing of no. 171 on February 18, 1475, at Reggio di Calabria, 
as stated in the colophon. ‘This is the first Hebrew book to ap- 
pear with a full statement of all the three important biblio- 
graphical facts. 

4. MESHULLAM Cusi and his sons, printers at *Piove di 
Sacco; their first-known work (no. 124) was published on July 
3, 1475. The sons are supposed to have printed no. 98, using the 
typographical material belonging to their father’s estate. 

5. ABRAHAM B. SOLOMON *CONAT of Mantua, talmud- 
ist and physician. June 1476 and June 1477 are two dates re- 
corded in the colophons of books originating from his press; 
his name is mentioned in no. 127, 143, 141, and 151, the place of 
printing in no. 127, and the dates in nos. 127 and 132. Printers 
employed by him were Abraham Jedidiah ha-Ezrahi of Co- 
logne and Jacob Levi of Tarascon, as well as his wife Estellina. 
The printing of no. 132 began at his presses but after the first 
31 leaves *Abraham b. Hayyim dei Tintori of Ferrara took over 
and printed the remaining 60 leaves. 

6. ABRAHAM B. HAYYIM DEI TINTORI. He completed 
no. 120 on May 17, 1477, and the remainder of no. 132 on June 
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25, 1477, working at this time at *Ferrara. Later on, printing at 
*Bologna for Joseph b. Abraham Caravita, he completed no. 
13 on January 26, 1482. No. 54 has been ascribed to him. Na- 
than of Salo worked as editor of no. 152, and Joseph Hayyim 
b. Aaron Strasbourg Zarefati was corrector of no. 13. In 1488, 
Abraham himself served as corrector for Joshua Soncino. 

7. JOSEPH, his son HAYYIM MORDECAI, and HEZEKIAH 
MONTERO, of Ventura. Joseph bears the title “Meister,” proba- 
bly because he was the apprentice of a German master printer. 
It has been suggested that his son was called Hayyim Morde- 
cai and that the name Neriah is only based on a typographi- 
cal error (97 instead of 7°73); Aram., “and his son’). No. 40 
was finished in his printing shop on August 24, 1477, but no 
place of printing is mentioned in the colophons; some bibli- 
ographers assume that the work was done at Bologna. Nos. 41 
and 42 are ascribed to this office. 

8. ISAAC B. AARON D’ESTE and MOSES B. ELIEZER RA- 
FAEL. Only one book is known to have been printed by this 
firm (no. 14). The colophon of their work gives no indication 
of the place or date of printing, but mentions the names of six 
co-workers employed. 

9 (a). JOSHUA SOLOMON B. ISRAEL NATHAN SONCINO, 
the founder of this leading family of printers which for three 
generations produced books remarkable for their number, 
contents, and typographical perfection. The family originated 
from Speyer on the Rhine, and settled in the first half of the 15" 
century at Soncino, a small town in Lombardy. Joshua's name 
appears in the colophons of nos. 6, 55, 58, 65, 90, and 121. The 
place name is mentioned in nos. 6, 33, 58, 65, 71, 87, 101, and 
139, while Naples as place of printing is reported in nos. 45, 
55, 90, and 146. The earliest date recorded for Soncino is De- 
cember 19, 1483 (no. 58), and the latest July 23, 1489 (no. 84); 
the list of books printed at Naples extends from May 25, 1490 
(no. 90) to May 8, 1492 (no. 55). Editors of books printed by 
Joshua were: Solomon b. Perez Bonfroi Zarefati (no. 121) and 
Samuel b. Meir Latif (no. 71), both of them later employed by 
*Gunzenhauser, and David b. Eleazar ha-Levi (nos. 82 and 
84), who had previously worked as corrector (no. 76); other 
correctors were Gabriel b. Aaron Strasbourg (nos. 58 and 6s), 
the brother of Joseph Hayyim b. Aaron (no. 13), Abraham b. 
Hayyim dei Tintori (no. 6), and Mordecai b. Reuben Zarefati 
(nos. 82 and 84). 

9 (b). JOSHUA SOLOMON SONCINO and JOSEPH IBN 
PESO. They completed on May 8, 1492, at Naples, the printing 
of no. 55. This is the most voluminous book ever printed by 
Joshua (see 9, above) and therefore he may have been obliged 
to execute this work in partnership, something he never did 
before or afterwards. 

9 (c). BENEI SONCINO, the sons of Soncino. This im- 
print appears in nos. 108 (Soncino, October 31-December 
29, 1485), 102 (Soncino and Casalmaggiore, September 10, 
1485-August 21, 1486), and 63 (Naples, 1491). It is unknown 
if this was a partnership - and who were the partners -— or if 
this is the name of an enterprise belonging to Joshua, as it is 
sometimes assumed. 
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10. JOSEPH B. JACOB GUNZENHAUSER (ASHKENAZI) 
and his son AZRIEL. Joseph’s name is mentioned in nos. 43, 
118, 144 and 165, first on March 28, 1487, and for the last time 
on January 23, 1490. Father and son are mentioned together 
in no. 122, and the son alone in nos. 114 and 117 (November 
9, 1491, and July 3, 1492). They printed at Naples, as stated in 
the colophons of nos. 38, 43, 114, 117, 122, 144, 146, and 16s. It 
is most probable that the first book printed by Joshua Soncino 
at Naples was produced by order of Joseph, because the name 
Ben Porat mentioned in the colophon as the initiator of this 
work is a synonym for Joseph (Gen. 49:22). The names re- 
corded as Gunzenhauser’s collaborators or employees are: 
Jacob Baruch b. Judah Landau, author of no. 149, who also ed- 
ited no. 43, the first book to be printed by Gunzenhauser; his 
son Abraham, who corrected no. 114; Hayyim b. Isaac ha-Levi 
Ashkenazi (no. 51); Samuel b. Samuel of Rome (no. 38); Moses 
b. Shem Tov b. Habib of Lisbon (no. 122); Samuel b. Meir La- 
tif (no. 147), mentioned above as a member of Soncino’s staff; 
Asher b. Perez Minz (= Min Zarefat), typesetter of no. 114; 
Samuel b. Hezekiah ha-Levi (no. 114); the brothers Solomon 
and Yom Tov b. Perez Zarefati (nos. 117, and 144), who pre- 
sumably were the brothers of the Asher b. Perez, mentioned 
before. The Gunzenhausers remained in good relations with 
the Soncinos, as shown by the use of Soncino’s woodcut in 
Gunzenhauser’s book (cf. nos. 117 and 164). 

11. GERSHOM (also called Menzlein) B. MOSES SONCINO, 
nephew of Joshua Soncino. During the 15" century he printed 
at Soncino (no. 158), Brescia (nos. 10, 24, 49, 123), Barco 
(no. 110), and at another unidentified place in Italy. This un- 
steady life was a result of chicanes which prevented a pro- 
longed stay. Seventeen of the books printed by him are known 
to be incunabula, and 11 of them bear his name. Incunabula 
bearing his imprint are dated between December 19, 1488, 
and November 16, 1497. The only name of a co-worker given 
by one of his colophons is Eliezer b. Samuel who edited no. 
158. 

12. SOLOMON B. MOSES SONCINO, a brother of Gershom. 
According to the evidence of the colophons preserved, he 
has only one book (no. 125) to his credit. No dates or places 
of work are reported. It could be assumed that he was one of 
the “Sons of Soncino” (see 9 (c) above). 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 

13. JUAN DE LUCENA, a Marrano printer working at Mon- 
talban, Spain. The names of his co-workers are recorded in no. 
103, but there is no proof that the book described under this 
number was really a product of his printing shop. 

14. SOLOMON B. MOSES IBN ALKABEZ, a printer at Gua- 
dalajara, Spain. His name and place of residence are reported 
in nos. 136 and 148, the latter being finished during the last 
week of December 1480. Another book attributed to his press 
(no. 172) was published on September 5, 1476, while no. 148 
was printed in 1482. Other books attributed to his presses, on 
the evidence of the typographical material used, are nos. 59, 
62-64, 67, 70, 74, 80, 81, 112, 133, and 135. 
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15. ELIEZER B. ABRAHAM IBN ALANTANSI, owner of a 
printing shop and physician at Hijar, Spain. The name of the 
printer and the town are mentioned in the colophon of no. 134. 
Abraham b. Isaac b. David corrected no. 17, which was most 
probably printed by Eliezer for Solomon b. Maimon Zalmati. 
The books produced by Eliezer’s presses are outstanding for 
their technical perfection and beautiful ornamentation. The 
frame printed in no. 16 has been praised by the historians of 
book illustration as the most remarkable example of this pe- 
riod. Most delicately incised animals, fruits, flowers, and or- 
namental lines enliven the black background, and the same 
balance between black and white is sustained in the compo- 
sition of the initials. These metal engravings are the work of 
Alfonso Fernandez de Cordoba, a silversmith, type cutter, and 
printer in Valencia. Alfonso used the same frame, together 
with a suitable set of Latin initials, in the Manuale Caesar Au- 
gustanum, supposed to have been printed by him at Hijar in 
about 1487. But the relation between this book and Eliezer’s 
publication is obscured by the fact that the Hebrew printing 
took place before and after the Latin printing, and that the 
frame shows proofs of wear and tear not to be found in the 
Hebrew books. This frame, together with the initial letters 
and other printing types used by Eliezer, can later be traced 
to the books originating from the presses of Eliezer Toledano 
(no. 19) in Lisbon. 

16. PRINTING SHOP at FARO, a town in the Portuguese 
province of Algarve. The identity of the printer(s) working 
at this town for Don Samuel Gacon (no. 15, finished on June 
30, 1487) and for Don Samuel Porteira (no. 73, published in 
December 1494 or 1496) is unknown. Nos. 60 and 79 are at- 
tributed to one or the other of these two patrons (or pub- 
lishers). 

17. ELIEZER TOLEDANO, mentioned as printer in nos. 19, 
37, 115, and 166; the same colophons show Lisbon as his place 
of work. The earliest date in his colophons is July 18, 1488, 
while 1492 appears in no. 37. Eliezer, like his namesake in Hi- 
jar, was a physician and used in his books the frame, initial 
letters and printing types to be found in the works of the Hi- 
jar presses. It was therefore obvious to assume the identity of 
these two printers, especially as the activities at Hijar ended 
at approximately the time the work at Lisbon began. The dis- 
tance between Hijar and Lisbon is approximately 400 miles, 
with Toledo as the midway station; that the new arrival was 
called by a name different from the one he bore at his place of 
departure is not surprising; it can be paralleled by many ex- 
amples from European Jewry during the Middle Ages down 
to the 18" century. But no definite assertions can be made un- 
til further facts come to light. 

18. SHEM TOV IBN HALA and his son JUDAH. They 
printed one book (no. 116), finished on October 21, 1491, at 
some unidentified place in Spain or Portugal. 

19. MOSES IBN SHEALTIEL. The one book produced by 
him in Spain or Portugal (no. 159) contains no reference to 
place or date of printing. 

20. SAMUEL B. MUSA, together with IMMANUEL, work- 
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ing as printers at Zamora, Spain; their names and place of 
work appear in the colophon of no. 174. 

21. SAMUEL DORTAS and his three sons, one of them 
named ABRAHAM, printers at Leiria, Portugal. Their names 
are found in nos. 53 and 34, their place of work in no. 34 only. 
Their colophons are dated July 25, 1492, January 1494, and 
June 2, 1495. 


CONSTANTINOPLE 

22. DAVID and his son SAMUEL IBN NAHMIAS, printers 
at Constantinople. Their edition of the Arbaah Turim is dated 
December 13, 1493, as clearly stated in the colophon of no. 126. 
The correctness of the date has been doubted because other 
works were printed at this press at a much later period only. 


KEY TO INCUNABULA LIST (BELOW) 

Incunabula (index to places of publication) 

Barco 110 

Bologna 13, 40, 42,54 

Brescia 10, 24, 27, 49, 50, 66, 97, 123, 168 

Casalmaggiore 102 

Constantinople 126 

Faro 15, 60, 73, 79 

Ferrara 152 

Guadalajara 59, 62, 63, 64, 67, 69, 70, 74, 80, 81, 112, 133, 135, 
136, 148, 172 

Hijar 7, 16, 17, 18, 36, 109, 128, 134, 137, 157 

Iberian peninsula 1, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 39, 47%, 56, 83, 93, 95, 96, 
106, 131, 159, 160, 161 

Italy 12, 14, 78, 86, 88, 111, 130, 169 

Leiria 9, 26, 34, 53, 129 

Lisbon 19, 25, 37 52; 92, 115, 162, 166 

Mantua 89(?), 120, 127, 132, 138, 141, 143, 151 

Montalban 103 

Naples 8, 11, 20, 21, 22, 23, 38, 43, 44, 45, 48, 51, 55, 89(?), 90, 91, 
111, 113, 114, 117, 118, 144, 146, 147, 149, 164, 165, 175 

Piove di Sacco 98, 119, 124 

Reggio di Calabria 171 

Rome 107, 145, 150, 153, 155, 156, 163, 167, 170 

Sarco 100 

Soncino 6, 33, 35, 57) 58, 61, 65, 68, 71, 75, 76, 77, 82, 84, 85, 87, 
99, 101, 102, 104, 105, 108, 121, 125, 139, 140, 154, 158, 173 

Spain 2, 3, 4,5, 46, 116 

Unknown 41, 94, 174 


Incunabula (index to dates of publication) 
1469 108, 145, 150, 163, 167, 170 

1470 108, 145, 150, 163, 167, 170 

1471 108, 145, 150, 163, 167, 170 

1472 108, 145, 150, 163, 167, 170 

1473 153, 155 

1474 153, 155 

1475 98, 103, 124, 153, 155, 156, 171 

1476 120, 127, 138, 151, 172 

1477 25, 40, 41, 42, 120, 132, 138, 151, 152 
1478 42, 120, 138, 151 
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1479 42, 120, 138, 151 

1480 1, 12, 14, 42, 119, 120, 136, 138, 151 

1481 14, 25 

1482 13, 14, 54, 113, 133, 135, 148 

1483 14, 58 

1484 14, 61, 65, 121, 139 

1485 14, 33, 68, 97, 99, 102, 104, 109, 110, 112, 128, 137 

1486 14, 35, 36, 87, 102, 105, 110, 137 

1487 14, 15, 16, 36, 38, 43, 51, 71, 101, 110, 134, 137, 173, 174 

1488 6, 14, 16, 57, 72, 110, 122, 137, 140, 154, 175 

1489 14, 16, 75, 76, 77, 82, 84, 110, 107, 118, 137, 144, 166 

1490 14, 17, 22, 23, 44, 45, 48, 85, 90, 92, 110, 125, 137, 147, 149, 

158, 164, 165 

1491 8,19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 37% 47% 48, 115, 116, 123, 146, 159, 168 

Before 1492 25 

1492 8, 22, 23, 24, 26, 37, 48, 53, 55, 114, 117, 162, 174 

1493 26, 27, 49, 66, 126 

1494 10, 26, 60, 73, 79 1495 11, 26, 34, 129 

1496 60, 62, 73, 79, 100, 110 

1497 78, 130, 169 

1498 

1499 

Unknown 2, 3, 4, 5; 7 9, 18, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 39, 46, 50, 52, 56, 
83, 86, 88, 89, 91, 93, 94, 95, 96, 106, 131, 141, 142, 143, 157, 
160, 161 

After 1482 59, 62, 63, 64, 67, 69, 70, 74, 80, 81 


+ Numbers given in italics indicate either a span of possible 
publication dates or one uncertain date. 


List of Incunabula (alphabetical from no. 106) 


ABBREVIATIONS USED: 
Goff Heb = ER. Goff (ed.), Incunabula in American Libraries 
(1964), 316-25; 

Thes = Freimann-Marx, Thesaurus Typographiae Hebraicae... 
(1967-697); signatures in parentheses refer to vol. 2 in 
preparation; 

s-Tc = Short-title catalog in Supplement, ibid. 

1. THE HOLY BIBLE — Complete Edition. Pentateuch, 
Prophets and Hagiographa. [In Spain or Portugal], printer 
unknown [1480]. Folio. 

Goff Heb 12; Thes (B50); s-TC256. 

2. (-.-) [?] Unvocalized text in 2 columns, 28 lines to a 
full page. [Spain], printer & date unknown. Folio. 

Goff Heb 16, 6; Thes (B54); S-TC257. 

3. (-.-) [%, or Pentateuch only]. Unvocalized text, one 
column, 28 lines to a full page. [Spain], printer & date un- 
known. Folio. 

Goff Heb 16, 3; Thes B38; s-TC258. 

4. (-.-) [?] Unvocalized text in one column of 30 [?] lines 
to a full page. [Spain], printer & date unknown. Folio. 

$-TC259. 

5. (-.-) [?, or Prophets only]. Text with vowels & accents, 
2 columns, 27 or 29 lines to a full page. [Spain], printer & date 
unknown. Folio. Probably “Portugal, 1487.” 
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S-TC260. 

6. (-.-). Corrected by Abraham b. Hayyim dei Tintori. 
Soncino, Joshua Soncino, lyar 11, 5248 (= April 22, 1488). Fo- 
lio. 

Goff Heb 8; Thes a 45; S-TC49. 

7. (-.-) With Targum Onkelos. [Hijar, Eliezer Alan- 
tansi], no date. 

$-TC229. 

8. (-.-) [Naples, Joshua Soncino, 1491 or 1492]. Folio. 

Goff Heb 9; Thes 475; s-TC69. 

9. (-.-) [? or Pentateuch only]. [Leiria, Don Samuel 
DOrtas], date unknown. 

$-TC253. 

10. (-.-) Brescia, Gershom Soncino, Sivan 19-25, 5254 (= 
May 24-30, 1494). Octavo. 

Goff Heb 10; Thes 481; s-TC89. 

u1. (-.-) [? or Prophets & Hagiographa only]. Vocalized 
text, two columns, 32 lines to a complete page. [Naples?], 
printer unknown, [1495?] Quarto. 

$-TCll0. 

12. (-) PENTATEUCH With Targum Onkelos and Rashi. 
»’y for the name of God and 3 for Elohim. [Italy?], printer un- 
known, [14802]. Folio. 

S-TC109. 

13. (-.-) With Targum Onkelos and Rashi. Corrected by 
Joseph Hayyim b. Aaron Strasbourg Zarefati. Printed for Jo- 
seph b. Abraham Caravita. Bologna, Abraham b. Hayyim dei 
Tintori, Adar 1 5, 5242 (= January 26, 1482). Folio. 

Goff Heb 18; Thes 415; S-TC22. 

14. (-.-) With Targum Onkelos, Megillot, and Haftarot. 
Corrected by Joshua bar Jekuthiel, typesetting by Isaiah and 
Judah, sons of Samuel Raphael Ha-Rofe, and by Benjamin 
and Joseph, the sons of Elhanan bar Eliezer, and Solomon bar 
Solomon. [Northern Italy], Isaac b. Aaron d’Este and Moses 
b. Eliezer Raphael, [1480-1490]. Folio. 

Goff. Heb 13; Thes B40; s-TC27. 

15. (-.-) Printed by order of Don Samuel Gacon. Faro, 
printer unknown, Tammuz 9, 5247 (= June 30, 1487). Folio. 

Thes B14; $-TC233. 

16. (-.-) With Megillot and Haftarot. [Hijar], Eliezer ibn 
Alantansi [1487-88?]. Folio. 

Goff Heb 14; Thes B12; s-Tc227. 

17. (-.-) With Targum Onkelos and Rashi. Corrected by 
Abraham B. Isaac b. David. Printed for Solomon b. Maimon 
Zalmati. Hijar [Eliezer ibn Alantansi], Av 5250 (= July 19—Au- 
gust 17, 1490). Folio. 

Goff Heb 19; Thes B11; s-TC228. 

18. (-.-) With Megillot and Haftarot. [Hijar, Eliezer ibn 
Alantansi], date unknown. Octavo. 

S-TC 230. 

19. (-.-) With Targum Onkelos, Rashi, and a poem by 
David ben Joseph ibn Yahya. Corrected by Joseph Calphon. 
Lisbon, Eliezer Toledano [probably in collaboration with 
Judah Gedaliah], Av 5251 (= July 8-August 6, 1491). Folio. 

Goff Heb 20; Thes B20; s-TC240. 
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20. (-.-) Vocalized text with accents. 19 lines to a full 
page. [Naples, Joshua Soncino, 1491?]. Quarto. 

Thes A70a; S-TC61. 

21. (-.-) With Rashi, Megillot, Haftarot and Megillat An- 
tiochus. Naples, Benei Soncino, 5251 (= 1491). Folio. 

Goff Heb 21; Thes 470; s-TC63. 

22. (-.-) With Haftarot. [Naples, Joshua Soncino], date 
unknown. [Between 1490 and 1492]. Folio. 

Goff Heb 17; Thes a98; s-TC64. 

23. (-.-) [Naples, Joshua Soncino], date unknown. [Be- 
tween 1490 and 14922]. Octavo. 

Goff Heb 16, 1; Thes agg; s-TC65. 

24. (-.-) With Megillot and Haftarot. Brescia, Gershom 
Soncino, Shevat 24, 5252 (= January 23, 1492). Quarto. 

Goff Heb 15; Thes a78; s-TC84. 

25. (-.-) Vocalized text with accents. 32 (?) lines to a full 
page. [Lisbon?], Eliezer [Toledano?], before 1492. Folio. 

$-TC245. 

26. (-.-) Vocalized text with accents. 17 lines to a full 
page. [Leiria?, Don Samuel d’Ortas or his sons?, between 1492 
and 1495?]. Octavo. 

S-TC262. 

27. (-.-) Vocalized text with accents. Megillot and Haf- 
tarot. Brescia, Gershom Soncino, Kislev 15, 5254 (= Novem- 
ber 24, 1493). Octavo. 

Thes (79); S-TC85. 

28. (-.-) With Haftarot. 2 columns, 25 or 26 lines to a full 
page. [At a unknown place in Spain or Portugal, printer and 
date unknown]. Folio. 

Thes (B55); S-TC261. 

29. (-.-) With Haftarot. Unvocalized text. 18-19 lines to 
a full page. Place, printer and date unknown [Spain or Por- 
tugal?]. Quarto. 

Goff Heb 17, 2; Thes (B39); $-TC263. 

30. (-.-) Vocalized text with accents. Place [Spain or Por- 
tugal], printer, and date unknown. Folio. 

Goff Heb 16, 5; Thes B49; s-TC264. 

31. (-.-) Vocalized text with accents. 2 columns, 15 lines 
to a full page. Place [Spain or Portugal], printer, and date un- 
known. Folio. 

Goff Heb 16, 4; Thes B48; s-TC265. 

32. (-.-) Corrected according to the Hilleli codex. With 
Megillot and Haftarot. 1 or 2 columns, 32 lines to a full page. 
Printed somewhere in Spain or Portugal, printer and date 
unknown. Folio. 

Goff Heb 16, 2; Thes B30; s-TC266. 

33.(—) FORMER PROPHETS. With commentary by David 
Kimhi [Soncino], Joshua Soncino, Heshvan 6, 5246 (= Octo- 
ber 15, 1485). Folio. 

Goff Heb 22; Thes 431; s-TC36. 

34. (-.-) With Targum Jonathan and commentaries by 
Levi b. Gershom and D. Kimhi. Leiria [Don Samuel d’Ortas 
and his] three sons, Shevat 19-21, 5254 (= January 26-28, 
1495). Folio. 

Goff Heb 23; Thes B27; s-TC254. 
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35. (-) LATTER PROPHETS. With commentary by D. 
Kimhi [Soncino], Joshua Soncino [14862]. Folio. 

Goff Heb 24; Thes 439; s-TC42. 

36. (-.-) [Hijar, Eliezer ibn Alantansi, 1486-72]. 

Thes (B10); S-TC223. 

37. (-.-) ISAIAH AND JEREMIAH with commentary by 
D. Kimhi. Lisbon, Eliezer Toledano [probably together with 
Judah Gedaliah], 5252 (= 1491-92). Folio. 

Goff Heb 25; Thes B21; s-TC242. 

38. (-) HAGIOGRAPHA with commentaries by D. Kimhi 
on Job, by Joseph b. Simeon Kara on Lamentations, and by 
Rashi on the remaining books. [Corrected or typeset by] Sam- 
uel b. Samuel of Rome. Naples [Joseph Gunzenhauser], Tishri 
9, 5248 (= September 26, 1487). Quarto. 

Goff Heb 26; Thes 459; $-TC72. 

39. (-.-) Unvocalized text; 30-31 lines to a full page. 
[Spain or Portugal], printer and date unknown. 

Goff Heb 27; Thes (B56); s-TC 267. 

40. (-) PSALMS. With commentary by D. Kimhi. [Bo- 
logna], Meister Joseph, Neria [his son?] Hayyim Mordecai 
and Hezekiah Montro of Ventura, Elul 20, 5237 (= August 29, 
1477). Folio. 

Goff Heb 28; Thes a13; s-TC 24. 

41. (-.-) Unvocalized text. 19 lines to a full page. With- 
out indication of place, printer, or date [pl. and pr. as in No. 
40; 14772]. Duodecimo. 

Thes A14a; S-TC25. 

42. (-.-) With an index for 149 psalms and Grace af- 
ter Meals. [place and printer as in no. 40; between 1477 and 
1480]. Duodecimo. 

Thes A 4a; S-TC26. 

43. (-.-) With commentary by D. Kimhi edited by Jacob 
Baruch b. Judah Landau. Naples, Joseph Gunzenhauser, Nisan 
4, 5247 (= March 28, 1487). Quarto. 

Goff Heb 29; Thes 457; s-TC7o. 

44. (-.-) [Naples, Joshua Soncino, 1490%]? 

Goff Heb 31, 3; Thes A91; s-TC58. 

45.(-.-) Together with Job AND PROVERBS. Naples 
[Joshua Soncino], Kislev 29, 5251 (= December 12, 1490). 
Quarto. 

Goff Heb 32; Thes a68; s-TC60. 

46. (-.-) [Spain, Shem Tov ibn Halaz and his son Judah], 
date unknown. 32mo. 

$-TC247. 

47. (-.-) [Spain, or Portugal, printer unknown, 1491?]. 
32mo. 

Goff Heb 126, 3; Thes B32 A; S-TC268. [Perhaps identical with 

no. 46]. 

48. (-.-) [Naples, Joshua Soncino, 1490-14922]. Duo- 
decimo. 

Goff Heb 31, 1 and 2; Thes A100; s-TC66. 

49. (-—.-) Brescia, Gershom Soncino, Tevet 7, 5254 (= De- 
cember 16, 1493). Duodecimo. 

Goff Heb 30; Thes a8o; s-Tc86. 

50. (-.-) With 7 for the name of God. 16 lines to a full 
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page. [Brescia, Gershom Soncino], date unknown. Duodec- 
imo. 

Thes A804; S-TC87. 

51. (-) PROVERBS with commentary by Immanuel b. 
Solomon of Rome. Corrected [or typeset] by Hayyim b. Isaac 
ha-Levi Ashkenazi. [Naples, Joseph Gunzenhauser, 1487]. 
Quarto. 

Goff Heb 34; Thes a58; S-TC71. 

52. (-.-) With the commentary Kav ve-Naki by David 
b. Solomon ibn Yahya. [Lisbon, Eliezer Toledano], date un- 
known. Folio. 

Goff Heb 35; Thes B23; s-TC244. 

53. (-.-) With Targum Onkelos and commentaries by 
Menahem ha-Meiri and Levi b. Gershon. Typesetting by Abra- 
ham b. Samuel dOrtas [Leiria], Don Samuel d’Ortas, Av 15252 
(= July 25, 1492). Folio. 

Goff Heb 33; Thes B26; s-TC252. 

54. (-) THE FIVE SCROLLS. Esther with commentary 
by Abraham ibn Ezra, the other books with Rashi. [Bologna, 
Abraham dei Tintori, 1482]. Folio. 

Thes A16; S-TC23. 

55. Mishnah. Mishnayot with commentary by Maimo- 
nides. Naples, Joshua Soncino and Joseph ibn Peso. yar 11, 
5252 (= May 8, 1492). Folio. 

Goff Heb 82; Thes 473; s-TC68. 

56. (-) Unvocalized text without commentary. 30-31 lines 
to a full page. [Spain or Portugal, printer and date unknown]. 

S-TC269. 

57. (-) Avot. With commentary by Maimonides. Trans- 
lated from the Arabic by Samuel b. Judah ibn Tibbon. [Soncino, 
Joshua Soncino, 1488 (?)]. Folio. 

Goff Heb 83; Thes 4 41; s-TC43. 

58. BABYLONIAN TALMUD. Berakhot, with Rashi, To- 
safot, Piskei Tosafot, and the commentaries of Maimonides 
and Mordecaib. Hillel. Corrected by Gabriel b. Aaron of Stras- 
bourg. Soncino, Joshua Soncino, Tevet 20, 5244 (= December 
19, 1483). Folio. 

Goff Heb 102; Thes 426; s-TC28. 

59. (-) Berakhot with Rashi. [Guadalajara, Solomon ibn 
Alkabez, after 1482]. Folio. 

Goff Heb 103, 2; Thes B5; $-TC212. 

60. (-.-) [Faro, Don Samuel Gacon, 1494 or 1496]. Folio. 

Goff Heb 103, 1; Thes B16; $-TC235. 

61. (—) Shabbat, with Rashi and Tosafot. [Soncino, Joshua 
Soncino, about 1484]. Folio. 

Goff Heb 11; Thes 429; $-TC31. 





62. (—) Eruvin, with Rashi. [Guadalajara, Solomon ibn 
Alkabez, after 1482]. Folio. 

Thes (B6); S-TC213. 

63. (—) Yoma, with Rashi. [Guadalajara, Solomon ibn 
Alkabez, after 1482]. Folio. 

Goff Heb 119; Thes B74; s-TC214. 

64. (-) Bezah, with Rashi. [Guadalajara, Solomon ibn 
Alkabez, after 1482]. Folio. 

Goff Heb 105; Thes B58; s-TC215. 
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65. (-.-) With Rashi, Tosafot, Piskei Tosafot and com- 
mentaries by Maimonides and Mordecai b. Hillel. Corrected 
by Gabriel b. Aaron of Strasbourg. Soncino, Joshua Soncino, 
Adar 1 6, 5244 (= February 2, 1484). Folio. 

Goff Heb 104; Thes 428; s.-T.c. 30. 

66. (-.—) [Brescia, Gershom Soncino, 1493]. Folio. 

Thes 488; s-TC88. 

67. (-) Taanit. [Guadalajara, Solomon ibn Alkabez, af- 
ter 1482]. Folio. 

S-TC216. 

68. (-) Megillah with Rashi, Tosafot, etc. [Soncino, Joshua 
Soncino, 1485(?)]. Quarto. 

Thes 33; $-TC24. 

69. (-) Hagigah, with Rashi. [Guadalajara, Solomon ibn 
Alkabez, after 1482]. Folio. 

Goff Heb 108; Thes (87); s-TC217. 

70. (—) Ketubbot, with Rashi. [Guadalajara, Solomon ibn 
Alkabez, after 1482]. Folio. 

Goff Heb 112; Thes B7 B; s-TC218. 

71. (-.-) With Rashi, Tosafot and Piskei Tosafot, edited 
by Samuel b. Meir Latif. Soncino [Joshua, Soncino], Kislev 20, 
52.48 (= December 5, 1487). Folio. 

Goff Heb 111; Thes a 43; s-TC46. 

72. (-) Gittin, with Rashi and Tosafot. Soncino [Joshua 
Soncino], Adar 6, 5248 (= February 19, 1488). Folio. 

Goff Heb 106; Thes 444; s-TC47. 

73. (-.-) With Rashi. Faro, printed for Don Samuel Por- 
teira, Tevet 15, 5257 or Tevet 11, 5257 (= December 12, 1496 or 
December 16, 1496). Folio. 

Goff Heb 107; Thes B15; s-TC234. 

74. (-) Kiddushin, with Rashi. [Guadalajara, Solomon 
ibn Alkabez, after 1482]. Folio. 

Goff Heb 113; Thes B6; s-TC219. 

75. (-.-) With Rashi, Tosafot and Piskei Tosafot. [Soncino, 
Joshua Soncino, 1489]. Folio. 

Goff Heb 114; Thes 451; s-TC52. 

76. (-) Bava Kamma, with Rashi, Tosafot and Piskei To- 
safot. Corrected by David b. Eleazar ha-Levi. [Soncino, Joshua 
Soncino, 1489(?)]. Folio. 

Goff Heb 100; Thes A 49; S-TC50. 

77. (-) Bava Mezia, with Rashi and Tosafot. [Soncino, 
Joshua Soncino, 1489]. Folio. 

Goff Heb 101; Thes 50; s-TC51. 

78. (—) Sanhedrin, with Rashi and Tosafot. [Somewhere 
in Italy], Gershom Soncino, Kislev 21, 5258 (= November 16, 
1497). Folio. 

Goff Heb 116; Thes 484; s-TC93. 

79. (-) Shevwot with Rashi. [Faro, for Don Samuel Gacon 
or Don Samuel Porteira, 1494 or 1496]. Folio. 

Goff Heb 118; Thes B17; s-TC236. 

80. (—) Middot, with Rashi. [Guadalajara, Solomon ibn 
Alkabez, after 1482]. Folio. 

Thes B7.D; S-TC220. 

81. (-.-) Hullin, with Rashi. [Guadalajara, Solomon ibn 
Alkabez, after 1482]. Folio. 
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Goff Heb 110; Thes B57; s-TC221. 

82. (-.-) With Rashi, Tosafot and Piskei Tosafot, edited 
by David b. Eleazar ha-Levi (Pizzighetone), corrected by Mor- 
decai b. Reuben Zarefati of Basle. [Soncino, Joshua Soncino], 
Tammuz 15, 5249 (= June 14, 1489). Folio. 

Goff Heb 109; Thes 453; S-TC53. 

83. (-.-) [Spain or Portugal], printer and date unknown. 
Folio. 

Goff Heb 110, 2; Thes B35; S-TC221. 

84. (—) Niddah, with Rashi, Tosafot and Piskei Tosafot, 
edited by David b. Eleazar ha-Levi, corrected by Mordecai b. 
Reuben Zarefati of Basle. [Soncino, Joshua Soncino], Av 25, 
5249 (= July 23, 1489). Folio. 

Goff Heb 115; Thes 454; s-TC54. 

85. PRAYER BOOKS. Various prayers, according to the 
German rite. [Soncino, Solomon Soncino, 1490(?)]. Quarto. 

Goff Heb 121; Thes 487; s-TC100. 

86. (—) sippuR. Daily prayers, German rite. [Italy, printer 
and date unknown]. Octavo. 

Goff Heb 122; Thes 497; s-TC107. 

87. (-.-) Tefillat Yahid, the so-called Sidurello. Daily 
prayers, Roman rite. Soncino [Joshua Soncino], Iyar 2, 5246 
(= April 8, 1486). Octavo. 

Goff Heb 121; Thes 435; S-TC39. 

88. (-.-) Roman Rite. [Italy, printer and date unknown]. 
Duodecimo. 

Thes A95; S-TC106. 

89. (-.-) Various prayers according to the Roman rite. 
[Italy, printer and date unknown]. Printed at Naples(?) or 
Mantua, 1513 (?). Octavo. 

Goff Heb 123; Thes a96; s-TC108. 

go. (-.-) Seder Tefillot. Daily prayers according to the 
Spanish rite. A poem by Moses b. Shem Tov b. Habib. Printed 
for Ben Porat [ = Joseph (probably Gunzenhauser)]. Naples, 
Joshua Soncino, Sivan 5, 5240 (= May 25, 1490). Quarto. 

Goff Heb 124; Thes ago; s-TC57. 

91. (-.-) Spanish rite. [Naples, Joshua Soncino, date un- 
known.] Octavo. 

Goff Heb 126, 1; Thes A92; S-TC59. 

92. (-.-) Seder Me’ah Berakhot, Spanish rite, with graphic 
symbols for the sounds of the shofar. [Lisbon, Eliezer Tole- 
dano, 1490(?)]. Octavo. 

Goff Heb 125; Thes B44; s-TC239. 

93. (-.-) Spanish rite, 13 lines to a full page, [Spain or 
Portugal, printer and date unknown]. Octavo. 

Thes B43; S-TC27. 

94. (-.-) Spanish rite. »’s for the name of God, 11 lines to 
a full page. Octavo. 

S-TC 272. 

95. (-.-) Spanish rite. »» for the name of God; 15 lines to 
a full page. [Spain or Portugal, printer and date unknown]. 
16mo. 

Goff Heb 126, 4; Thes B46; s-TC273. 

96. (-.-) Spanish rite. 18 lines to a full page. [Spain or 
Portugal, printer and date unknown]. 16mo. 
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Goff Heb 126, 5; Thes B47; s-TC274. 

97. (-.-) Of an undetermined rite. [Brescia, Gershom 
Soncino, 1485.] Duodecimo. 

Goff Heb 127; Thes A102; s-TCgo. 

98. (-) SELIHOT, German rite. [Piove di Sacco, Meshul- 
lam Cusi’s sons, 1475]. Folio. 

Thes a3; S-TC12. 

99. (-.-) German rite. [Soncino, Joshua Soncino, 
1485(2)]. 

Thes a34; S-TC38. 

100. (—.-) German rite. Vocalized text. Sarco, Gershom 
Soncino, Tishri 8, 5257 (= Sept. 15, 1496). Folio. 

Goff Heb 96; Thes 483; s-TC92. 

101. (—) SEDER TAHANUNIM. Roman rite. Soncino 
[Joshua Soncino], Iyyar 23, 5247 (= May 16, 1487). Quarto. 

Goff Heb 99; Thes 440; S-TC44. 

102. (-) MAHZOR Minhag Roma, Soncino and Casalmag- 
giore, Benei Soncino, Tishri—Elul 20, 5246 (Sept. 10, 1485-Au- 
gust 21, 1486). Folio. 

Goff Heb 73; Thes A37; S-TC 41. 

103. (-.-) le-Yom ha-Kippurim. [Montalban?, Juan de 
Lucena, his daughters Theresa and Juana, together with Diego 
de Monbel and Inigo de Gurcos, 1475(?)]. Octavo. 

Goff Heb 72; Thes B53; s-TC201. 

The identification of the printing house is questionable. 

104.(—) PASSOVER HAGGADAH; together with tractate 
Avot, German rite. [Soncino, Joshua Soncino, approx. 1485]. 
Quarto. 

Thes 438; S-TC35. 

105. (-.-) [Soncino, Joshua Soncino, 1486]. Duodecimo. 

Goff Heb 42; Thes 436; s-TC4o. 

106. AARON B. MESHULLAM HA-KOHEN OF LUNEL, 
Orhot Hayyim. [Spain or Portugal], printer and date un- 
known. Folio. 

Goff Heb 2; Thes B37; S-TC275. 

107. ABUDRAHAM, DAVID B. JOSEPH B. DAVID, Perush 
ha-Berakhot ve ha-Tefillot. Lisbon, Eliezer Toledano [prob- 
ably with the collaboration of Judah Gedaliah], Tevet 1, 5250 
(= November 25, 1489), Folio. 

Goff Heb 36; Thes B19; s-TC238. 

108. ADRET, SOLOMON B. ABRAHAM (Rashba). Res- 
ponsa. [Rome(?), Obadiah, Manasseh, and Benjamin of Rome, 
between 1469 and 1472]. Octavo. 

Goff Heb 95; Thes 425; s-TC6. 

109. ALBO, JOSEPH, Sefer ha-Ikkarim. Soncino, Benei 
Soncino, Heshvan 22, 5246 (= December 29, 1485). Folio. 

Goff Heb 64; Thes A32; s-TC37. 

110. ALFASI, ISAAC, Halakhot. [Hijar, Eliezer Alantansi, 
between 1485 and 1490]. Folio. 

Goff Heb 44; Thes B34; s-TC231 and 276. 

111. (Anonymous) LU’AH, Calendar for the year 5257 
[Barco, Gershom Soncino, 1496.] 

Goff Heb 3; Thes 482; s-TC91. 

112. (—) Sefer Kol Bo. [Italy (or Naples), printer unknown, 
1485(?)]. Folio. 
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Goff Heb 67; Thes 94; S-TC105. 

113. (-) Megillat Antiochus, Aramaic text with Hebrew 
translation; Judah Halevi, Mi Khamokha; and: Tefillat ha- 
Derekh; Benedictions for different occasions; Passover Hagga- 
dah; Haruzim (rules and calculations for the calendar). [Gua- 
dalajara(?), Solomon ibn Alkabez(?), 1482 (?)]. Folio. 

S-TC209-211. 

114. (—) Petah Devarai. [Naples, Joshua Soncino], Adar 11 
1, 5252 (= February 28, 1492). Quarto. 

Goff Heb 91; Thes 472; s-TC67. 

115. AVICENNA, The Canon. Translated from the Arabic 
by Joseph b. Judah al-Lorki and Nathan b. Eliezer ha-Me'ati. 
Corrected by Abraham b. Jacob Landau, typesetting by Asher 
b. Perez Minz. Naples, Azriel Gunzenhauser, Kislev 7, 5252 
(= November 9, 1491). Folio. 

Goff Heb 4; Thes 471; s-TC103. 

116. BAHYA B. ASHER, commentary on the Pentateuch. 
Edited by Samuel b. Abraham Perez. Without indication of 
place [Spain], Shem Tov ibn Halaz and his son Judah, Heshvan 
17, 5252 (= October 21, 1491). Folio. 

Goff Heb 5; Thes B31; s-TC246. 

117. (-.-) Edited by Solomon b. Perez Bonfroi Zarefati. 
Corrected by Samuel b. Hezekiah ha-Levi. Naples, Azriel Gun- 
zenhauser, Tammuz 8, 5252 (= July 3, 1492). Folio. 

Goff Heb 6; Thes 474; s-TC104. 

Published for Abraham and Jacob Pax (not Falcon). 

118. BAHYA B. JOSEPH IBN PAQUDA, Hovot ha-Levavot. 
Translated from the Arabic by Judah b. Saul ibn Tibbon. Cor- 
rected by Solomon b. Perez [Bonfroi Zarefati] [Naples], Jo- 
seph Gunzenhauser, Kislev 25, 5250 (= November 19, 1489). 
Quarto. 

Goff Heb 7; Thes a63; s-TC76. 

119. ELDAD HA-DANI, Sefer Eldad. Together with vari- 
ous halakhot and responsa. [Piove di Sacco, Meshullam Cusi 
and sons, 1480?]. Quarto. 

Goff Heb 41; Thes a6; s-TC15. 

120. FINZI, MORDECAI, Luhot (astronomical tables). 
[Mantua, Abraham Conat, between 1476 and 1480]. Quarto. 

Thes ag; S-TC18. 

121. GABIROL, SOLOMON IBN, Mivhar ha-Peninim. 
Translated from the Arabic by Judah b. Saul ibn Tibbon with 
commentary, edited by Solomon b. Perez Bonfroi Zarefati. 
[Soncino]. Joshua Soncino, Shevat 17, 5244 (= January 14, 
1484). Quarto. 

Goff Heb 98; Thes 427; s-TC29. 

122. IBN EZRA, ABRAHAM, commentary on the Penta- 
teuch, edited and corrected by Moses b. Shem Tov b. Habib of 
Lisbon. Naples, Joseph Gunzenhauser and his son [Azriel], 36" 
day of Omer (= Iyyar 18, 5248 = April 29, 1488). Folio. 

Goff Heb 1; Thes 460; s-T¢73. 

123. IMMANUEL B. SOLOMON B. JEKUTHIEL OF ROME, 
Sefer ha-Mahbarot. Brescia, Solomon Soncino, Heshvan 26, 
5252 (= October 30, 1491). Quarto. 

Goff Heb 43; Thes 477; S-TC83. 

124. JACOB B. ASHER, Arbaah Turim. Piove di Sacco, 
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Meshullam Cusi and sons, Tammuz 28, 5235 (= July 3, 1475). 
Folio. 

Goff Heb 47; Thes A2; s-Tc11. 

125. (-.-) [Soncino], Solomon Soncino [1490]. Folio. 

Goff Heb 48; Thes 456; s-TC99. 

126. (-.-) Edited by Elijah b. Benjamin ha-Levi. Con- 
stantinople, David and Samuel ibn Nahmias, Tevet 4, 5254 (= 
December 13, 1493). Folio. 

Goff Heb 49; Thes c. 1; s-TC301. 

127. (-.-) Orah Hayyim. Mantua, Abraham Conat, Sivan 
14, 5236 (= June 6, 1476). Folio. 

Goff Heb 50; Thes a4; s-TC13. 

128. (-.-) Hijar, Eliezer ibn Alantansi, Elul 5245 (= Au- 
gust 12-September 9, 1485). Folio. 

Goff Heb 51; Thes B8; s-TC222. 

129. (-.-) [Leiria, Abraham b. Samuel d’Ortas], Sivan 10, 
5255 (= June 2, 1495). Folio. 

Goff Heb 53; Thes B29; S-TC255. 

130. (-.-) [Italy, Gershom Soncino, 1497]. Quarto. 

Goff Heb 54; Thes 85; S-TC94. 

131. (-.-) [Spain or Portugal, printer and date unknown]. 
Folio. 

Goff Heb 52; Thes B33; s-TC277. 

132. (-.-) Yoreh Deah. [Mantua, Abraham Conat] and 
Abraham b. Hayyim at Ferrara, Av 15, 5237 (= June 25, 1477). 
Folio. 

Goff Heb 55; Thes a5; s-Tc14. 

133. (-.-) [Guadalajara, Solomon ibn Alkabez, 1482(?)]. 
Folio. 

Goff Heb 52; Thes B2. A; S-TC207. 

134. (-.-) Hijar, Eliezer ibn Alantansi, 5347 (= 1487). Fo- 
lio. 

Goff Heb 56; Thes Bg; s-TC226. 

135. (-.-) Even ha-Ezer. [Guadalajara, Solomon ibn 
Alkabez, 1482(?)]. Folio. 

Goff Heb 58; Thes B2; s-TC208. 

136. (-.-) Hoshen Mishpat. Guadalajara, Solomon ibn 
Alkabez, Shevat 20-28, 5241 (= December 24-30, 1480). Fo- 
lio. 

Goff Heb 59; Thes B3; $-TC205. 

137. (-.-) [Hijar, Eliezer ibn Alantansi, between 1485 and 
1490]. Folio. 

Goff Heb 60; s-Tc225. 

138. JEDAIAH HA-PENINI, Behinat ha-Olam [Mantua], 
Estellina, the wife of Abraham Conat, assisted by Jacob Levi 
from Tarascon [Between 1476-1480]. Quarto. 

Thes A11; S-TC20. 

139. (-.-), with a short commentary. Soncino [Joshua 
Soncino], Kislev 24, 5245 (= December 12, 1484). Quarto. 

Goff Heb 61; Thes 430; s-TC33. 

140. (-), Bakkashat ha-Memin with: MOSES KIMHI, Ma- 
halakh Shevilei ha-Daat; JOSEPH B. HANAN EZOBI, Kaarat Ke- 
sef; Mishlei Hamishim Talmidim. Soncino, [Gershom Soncino], 
Av 13, 5248 (= July 21, 1488). Octavo. 

Thes 446; S-TC79. 
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141. JOSEPH B. GURYON, Sefer bin Guryon, the so-called 
Josippon [Mantua], Abraham Conat, the 49" day of Omer 
(= 5 Sivan), no year. Quarto. 

Goff Heb 65; Thes a8; s-TC278. 

142. JOSHUA B. JOSEPH HA-LEVI, Seder Halikhot Olam, 
with JONAH B. ABRAHAM GERONDI, Sefer ha-Yirah ve-sod 
ha-Teshuvah [Somewhere in Spain or Portugal, printer and 
date unknown]. Quarto. 

Goff Heb 63; Thes B28; s-TC278. 

143. JUDAH BAR JEHIEL (ROFEZ), Sefer Nofet Zufim. 
[Mantua], Abraham Conat, [no date], Quarto. 

Goff Heb 62; Thes a7; s-TC16. 

144. KALONYMUS B. KALONYMUS, Even Bohan. Edited 
by Yom Tov b. Perez Zarefati. Naples, Joseph Gunzenhauser, 
Elul 28, 5249 (= August 25, 1489). Quarto. 

Goff Heb 66; Thes 462; S-TC75. 

145. KIMHI, DAVID B. JOSEPH (RADAR), Sefer ha-Sho- 
rashim. [Rome?, Obadiah (b. Moses?), Manasseh; and Benja- 
min of Rome, between 1469 and 1472]. Folio. 

Goff Heb 38; Thes 424; s-TCs. 

146. (-.-) Naples [Joshua Soncino], Shevat 30, 5251 
(= February 10, 1491). Folio. 

Goff Heb 40; Thes a69; s-TC62. 

147. (-.-) Corrected by Samuel b. Meir Latif. Naples 
[Azriel Gunzenhauser], Elul 5250 (= August 18-September 
15, 1490). Folio. 

Goff Heb 39; Thes a66; s-TC101. 

148. (-) Commentary on Latter Prophets. Guadalajara, 
Solomon ibn Alkabez, 5242 (= 1482). Folio. 

Goff Heb 37; Thes B1; s-TC15. 

149. LANDAU, JACOB BARUCH B. JUDAH, Sefer Agur 
and Sefer Hazon. [Naples, Azriel Gunzenhauser, 1490 (?)], 
Quarto. 

Goff Heb 68; Thes 467; s-TC102. 

150. LEVI B. GERSHOM (RALBAG), commentary on Dan- 
iel. [Rome(?), Obadiah, Manasseh and Benjamin of Rome(?), 
between 1469 and 1472]. Quarto. 

Goff Heb 71; Thes 422; s-TC4. 

151. (-) Commentary on the Pentateuch. [Mantua], Abra- 
ham Conat with the help of Abraham Jedidiah ha-Ezrahi of 
Cologne, [between 1476 and 1480]. Folio. 

Goff Heb 69; Thes A10; s-TC19. 

152. (-) Commentary on Job. Edited by Nathan of Salo. 
[Ferrara], Abraham b. Hayyim dei Tintori, Sivan 4, 5237 
(= May 17, 1477). Quarto. 

Goff Heb 70; Thes A12; s-TC21. 

153. MOSES B. JACOB OF Coucy, Sefer Mitzvot Gadol 
[Rome(?), Obadiah, Manasseh, and Benjamin of Rome, be- 
tween 1473 and 1475]. Folio. 

Goff Heb 84; Thes 419; s-TC7. 

154. (-.-) [Soncino], Gershom Soncino, Tevet 15, 5249 
(= December 19, 1488). Folio. 

Goff Heb 85; Thes 448; s-TC80. 

155. MOSES B. MAIMON (MAIMONIDES), Moreh Nevu- 
khim. Translated from the Arabic by Samuel b. Judah ibn Tib- 
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bon. With a table of contents by Judah b. Solomon al-Harizi. 
[Rome(?), between 1473 and 1475]. Quarto. 

Goff Heb 80; Thes 418; s-Tc8, where a name of a printer has 

been erroneously inserted. 

156. (-) Mishneh Torah. [Rome(?)], Solomon b. Judah 
and Obadiah b. Moses [1475]. Folio. 

Goff Heb 76; Thes A1; s-TC9. 

157. (-.-) [Hijar, Eliezer ibn Alantansi, date unknown]. 
Octavo. 

$-TC232 

158. (-.—) Edited by Eliezer b. Samuel. Soncino, Gershom 
Soncino, Nisan 1, 5250 (= March 23, 1490). Folio. 

Goff Heb 77; Thes 455; S-TC81. 

159. (-.—) [Somewhere in Spain or Portugal], Moses ibn 
Shealtiel, [1491?]. Folio. 

Goff Heb 78; Thes B32; s-TC248. 

160. (-.-) [Spain or Portugal, printer and date unknown]. 
Folio. 

Goff Heb 79, 1; Thes B36; s-TC279. 

161. (-.-) [Spain or Portugal, printer and date unknown]. 
Folio. 

Goff Heb 79, 2; Thes B41; s-TC280. 

162. (-.-) Hilkhot Shehitah. [Lisbon, Eliezer Toledano, 
14922]. Duodecimo. 

Goff Heb 75; Thes B22; $-TC243. 

163. MOSES B. NAHMAN (NAHMANIDES). Commentary 
on the Pentateuch. [Rome(?)], Obadiah, Manasseh, and Ben- 
jamin of Rome [Between 1469 and 1472]. Folio. 

Goff Heb 86; Thes 420; $-TC1. 

164. (-.-) [Naples]. [Joseph Gunzenhauser], Tammuz 13, 
5250 (= July 2, 1490). Folio. 

Goff Heb 88; Thes a65; s-TC78. 

165. (—) Shaar ha-Gemul. Naples, Joseph Gunzenhauser, 
Adar 1 1, 5250 (= January 29, 1490). Quarto. 

Goff Heb 89; Thes 464; s-TC77. 

166. (-) Hiddushei ha-Torah and letter sent from Jeru- 
salem to his son. Lisbon, Eliezer Toledano, Av 18, 5249 (= July 
16, 1489). Folio. 

Goff Heb 87; Thes B18; s-Tc237. 

167. NATHAN BEN JEHIEL, Sefer ha-Arukh. [Rome(?), 
Obadiah, Manasseh, and Benjamin of Rome, between 1469 
and 1472]. Folio. 

Goff Heb 90; Thes a23; $-TC2. 

168. SAHULA, ISAAC B. SOLOMON IBN, Mashal ha-Kad- 
moni. [Brescia, Gershom Soncino, 1491]. Quarto. 

Goff Heb 45; Thes 476; s-TC82. 

169. (-.-) [Somewhere in Italy], Gershom Soncino [1497]. 
Quarto. 

Goff Heb 46; Thes (486); s-TC95. 

170. Solomon b. Isaac (Rashi), commentary on the Penta- 
teuch. [Rome(?). Obadiah, Manasseh, and Benjamin of Rome, 
between 1469 and 1472]. Quarto. 

Goff Heb 92; Thes A21; s-TC3. 

171. (-.-) Reggio di Calabria, Abraham b. Garton. Adar 
10, 5235 (= February 18, 1475). Folio. 
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Goff Heb 93; Thes a1; $-TC10. 

172. (-.-) [Guadalajara, Solomon ibn Alkabez], Elul 16, 
5236 (= September 1476). Folio. 

Goff Heb 94; Thes B4; s-TC202. 

173. (-.-) [Soncino, Joshua Soncino], Sivan 14, 5247 (= 
June 6, 1487). Folio. 

Thes 442; S-TC45. 

174. (-.-) Zamora, Samuel b. Musa and Immanuel, 52.47, 
or [5]252 (= 1487 or 1492). Folio. 

Thes B13; S-TC25. 

175. TREVOT, PEREZ, Makrei Dardekei. [Naples, Joseph 
Gunzenhauser], Elul 1, 5248 (= August 8, 1488). Folio. 

Goff Heb 81; Thes a61; s-TC74. 

The following are more recent data on the Hebrew incu- 
nabula that are known today and the places where they were 
printed, as collected by Vinograd (1995): 

1469: 9 in Rome 

1473: 1in Lisbon 

1474: 5 in Mantua 

1475: 1 in Mantua, 2 in Piove di Sacco, 1 in Reggio di Cal- 
abria 

1476: 1 in Guadalajara, 1 in Mantua 

1477: 1 in Bologna, 1 in Mantua, 1 in Ferrara, 1 without place 

1479: 1 in Guadalajara 

1480: 2 in Italy, 2 in Bologna, 8 in Guadalajara, 8 in Toledo, 1 
in Naples, 1 in Spain 

1482: 1 in Bologna, 13 in Guadalajara, 2 in Lisbon, 1 in 
Soncino 

1483: 2 in Bologna 

1484: 5 in Soncino 

1485: 3 in Hijar, 2 in Spain, 2 in Soncino 

1486: 1 in Hijar, 1 in Paris, 6 in Soncino 

1487: 1 in Italy, 2 in Hijar, 3 in Naples, 2 in Faro, 2 in Soncino 

1488: 2 in Napoli, 8 in Soncino 

1489: 1 in Lisbon, 1 in Naples, 7 in Soncino 

1490: 4 in Italy, 3 in Hijar, 1 in Brescia, 1 in Lisbon, 3 in Leiria, 
7 in Naples, 5 in Spain, 1 in Portugal, 1 in Casalmaggiore, 2 
in Soncino, 2 without place 

1491: 1 in Brescia, 2 in Lisbon, 6 in Naples, 5 in Spain, 1 in 
Soncino 

1492: 2 in Brescia, 4 in Lisbon, 2 in Leiria, 7 in Naples, 3 in 
Zamora, 6 in Spain, 3 in Faro, 2 in Portugal 

1493: 1 in Soncino 

1494: 3 in Brescia, 1 in Leiria, 1 in Constantinople 

1495: 1 in Italy, 1 in Brescia, 1 in Leiria, 2 in Portugal 

1496: 1 in Barco, 1in Leiden 

1497: 1 in Italy, 1 in Barco, 1 in Portugal 

1498: 1 in Barco 

At least 15 of these Hebrew incunabula can be seen in 
complete reproduction at the web-page of the Jewish National 
and University Library: http://www.jnul.huji.ac.il/dl/books/ 
html/bk_all.htm 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.B. de Rossi, Annales hebraeo-typographici 
saeculi xv (1795); G. Manzoni, Annali tipographici dei Soncino, 2 vols. 
(1883-86); A. Berliner, Ueber den Einfluss des ersten hebraeischen Bu- 
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chdrucks... (1896); A. Freimann, in: Zeitschrift fuer Bibliothekswe- 
sen, 19 (1902), 108 ff.; A. Marx, Studies in Jewish History and Booklore 
(1944); A. Freimann and M. Marx, Thesaurus typographiae hebrai- 
cae saeculi xv (1929-31; 19697— ), with bibliography of 77 titles. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Sonne, in: Kiryat Sefer, 14 (1937-38), 374-75; Ch. 
Berlin (ed.), Hebrew Printing and Bibliography (1976); P. Tishby, in: 
Kiryat Sefer, 58 (1983), 808-57, 860, (1985), 865-962; M. Beit-Arié, in: 
Scripta Hierosolymitana, 29 (1989), 1-26; idem, The Makings of the 
Medieval Hebrew Book (1993); Y. Vinograd, Ozar ha-Sefer ha-Ivri: 
Reshimat ha-Sefarim she-Nidpesu be-Ot Ivrit me-Reshit ha-Defus 
ha-Ivri bi-Shenat 229 (1469) ad Shenat 623 (1863) (1993); S. Iakerson, 
Catalogue of Hebrew Incunabula from the Collection of the Library of 
the Jewish Theological Seminary of America (2005). 


[Herrmann M.Z. Meyer / Angel Sdéenz-Badillos (2™ ed.)] 


INDEPENDENCE DAY, ISRAEL (Heb. nixpsy5 ov, Yon 
ha-Azmaut), Israel’s national day. It is celebrated each year 
on the 5" of Iyyar, the anniversary — according to the Hebrew 
calendar - of the day in 5708 (May 14, 1948) when the *Dec- 
laration of Independence was promulgated and the State of 
Israel established. It was declared a public holiday by law in 
1949. When the anniversary falls on a Sabbath or a Friday it is 
celebrated on the preceding Thursday. It is marked by dancing 
in the streets, firework displays, picnic trips to the country- 
side, etc., as well as official ceremonies and organized open-air 
entertainments. The day is recognized in moderate religious 
circles as a Jewish festival and festive prayers are held in syn- 
agogues all over the country, with cabinet members attend- 
ing in Jerusalem and other main centers. Independence Day 
proper is preceded by *Remembrance Day (Yom ha-Zikkaron) 
for all those who have fallen in defense of Israel’s indepen- 
dence and security. This is marked by special prayer services, 
visits to cemeteries, memorial assemblies, and a two-minute 
silence throughout the country. 


Official Ceremonies 

The Independence Day festivities are inaugurated on the eve 
of the holiday by a ceremony on Mt. Herzl, Jerusalem, at the 
grave of the prophet of Jewish statehood. Here the speaker of 
the Knesset ushers in the festival by lighting a torch, then in 
turn, 12 torches are kindled, symbolizing the tribes of Israel. 
The torchbearers are chosen year by year to represent out- 
standing phases in the nation’s modern history and its struggle 
for statehood and survival. 

For 20 years, the main official event was a parade by the 
armed forces, alternating between the major cities. After the 
march in reunited Jerusalem on the 20" anniversary (5728/ 
1968), the parade was discontinued. In the following year it 
was replaced in Jerusalem by a march of the *Gadna Youth 
Corps, while Haifa continued with its traditional dance pa- 
rade. Most of the municipalities organize entertainment stages 
where big-name singers and bands perform. At a reception 
held by the president of the State, the heads of diplomatic 
missions extend official congratulations. Another reception 
honors soldiers of the Israel Defense Forces who have distin- 
guished themselves in the performance of their duties and, 
from time to time, citizens who have earned public recogni- 
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tion or representatives from all parts of Israel and all walks 
of life. 


Cultural Events, Sport, and Entertainments 

Israel Prizes for distinction in various fields of literary, artistic, 
and scientific endeavor are presented by the minister of edu- 
cation and culture at a ceremony held at a hall in Jerusalem. 
The International Bible Contest for Jewish Youth (organized 
by the Jewish Agency, the Israel Society for Biblical Research, 
and Gadna) attracts wide interest and is broadcast. Contes- 
tants are the winners of national competitions held in Israel 
and in Jewish communities abroad. Sports events include 
football matches and long-distance races. Theatrical perfor- 
mances, dance pageants, and art exhibitions are held. Thou- 
sands take advantage of public transportation to go out to the 
country, especially to the nature reserves and national parks. 
The Hebrew Song Festival used to introduce new songs that 
competed for popular approval (Naomi Shemer’s Jerusalem 
the Golden was first heard there in 1967, shortly before the 
Six-Day War), but it no longer exists. 

Some of the events marking Independence Day have 
taken on the aura of tradition. In general, however, the pat- 
tern is fluid and the search for the most suitable forms is still 
going on, with a growing tendency to more widespread local 


and family celebrations. 
[Yitzhak Levi] 


Prayers for Independence Day 

These were first formulated by the Israel Chief Rabbinate in 
1949. The festive evening service is introduced by thanksgiv- 
ing Psalms (107, 97, 98) and concludes with the sounding of 
the shofar, to the accompaniment of the petition: “May it be 
Thy will, that as we have been deemed worthy to witness the 
beginning of redemption, so also may we be deemed worthy 
to hear the shofar announcing the Messiah, speedily in our 
days.” The morning service includes the Sabbath festival in- 
troductory Psalms, Nishmat, the *Hallel, and the haftarah (Isa. 
10:32-11:12) that is read on the last day of Passover in the Di- 
aspora, but without the accompanying benedictions. Tahanun 
is also omitted as on all festive days. 

From the moment of publication many religious ele- 
ments in Israel felt that the Chief Rabbinate’s order of ser- 
vice represented an inadequate and halfhearted expression 
of the historic nature of the occasion. Criticism was directed 
against the omission of the benedictions before the Hallel and 
haftarah, of the She-Heheyanu, and of the reading of a special 
portion of the Torah. These omissions have been demonstra- 
tively remedied in some orthodox congregations in Israel, 
chiefly those of Ha-Kibbutz ha-Dati and the Army rabbinate. 
The former has printed its own mahzor under the imprimatur 
of the Army chief chaplain, Rabbi Shlomo Goren, and Rabbi 
Elimelech Bar-Shaul of Rehovot, prescribing the recital of 
She-Heheyanu over Kiddush and Al ha-Nissim in the Amidah. 
‘Three persons are called to the Torah, the portion read being 
Deuteronomy 7:1-8:18. Some synagogues read Deuteronomy 
30:1-10. These deviations from the official order of service in 
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respect of the Hallel and She-Heheyanu benedictions were also 
authorized by Rabbi Meshullam Rath of the Chief Rabbinate 
Council in a responsum in 1952 to an inquiry of Rabbi Judah 
Maimon, the minister of religious affairs. His ruling reflected 
the actual opinion of most members of the Chief Rabbinate 
Council including Chief Rabbi Isaac ha-Levi Herzog. The or- 
der of service finally adopted by the council represented an 
attempt to placate the objections of the more orthodox cir- 
cles to any changes in the liturgy. The religious establishment 
continued to maintain this “no-change” attitude even after the 
Six-Day War when the demand grew to give appropriate ex- 
pression to the restoration of Jerusalem and the Temple site 
in the daily prayers and even to the abolition of the Fast Days 
commemorating its original wresting from Jewish rule. 

The Chief Rabbinate’s order of service has been incorpo- 
rated into two standard editions of Israel prayer books and in 
one issued in Hebrew and English in London, 1964, under the 
imprimatur of Chief Rabbi Israel Brodie. In the latter, however, 
the Hallel has been cut down to halfas on Rosh Hodesh, follow- 
ing the precedent set by Rabbi Moshe Zvi Neriah of Kefar ha- 
Roeh, Israel. In 1962 he compiled a Tikkun le- Yom ha-Azmaut, 
an anthology of readings, prayers, and customs for Indepen- 
dence Day, with the approval of the Israel chief rabbis. 

The secular authorities in Israel, too, formulated readings 
and prayers for the celebration of Independence Day, stress- 
ing home festivities after the manner of the Passover *seder. 
The Israel writer, Aharon *Megged, produced an Indepen- 
dence Night *Haggadah for the Israel Defense Forces while 
the Ministry of Education and Culture published an anthology 
of readings and prayers, and prescribed the drinking of three 
cups of wine: for the state, the armed forces, and the Jewish 
people, respectively. Special Independence Day services in 
the synagogue are a feature of almost all Jewish communities 
today, though practices are far from uniform. Among the dif- 
fering customs may be mentioned that of proclaiming the 
number of years since the establishment of the State, before 
the sounding of the shofar in the evening service. The word- 
ing is adapted from the proclamation of the years since the 
destruction of the Temple which is read out in Sephardi and 
Yemenite synagogues on Tishah be-Av. It reads: “Hear ye, our 
brethren ... today ... years have elapsed since the beginning of 
our redemption marked by the establishment of the State.” 

[Aryeh Newman] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Rath, Kol Mevasser, 1 (1955), 68, no. 
21; J.T. Lewinski, Sefer ha-Moadim, 8 (1957), 223-509; A. Newman 
(ed.), Acknowledge the Miracle, Independence Day Anthology with 
Selected Prayers (1957); idem, Selected Articles on the Teaching of 
Yom haAtzmaut (1967), includes bibliography; Ha-Kibbuz ha-Dati, 
Mahzor le-Yom ha-Azma’ut (1968); M. Friedlander (ed.), Orders of 
Service and Customs for Israel Independence Day (n.d.). 


INDEPENDENT JEWISH WORKERS PARTY, Jewish 
workers’ party existing in Russia between 1901 and 1903. Its 
headquarters were in *Minsk, with branches or connections 
in *Odessa, *Bobruisk, *Kraslava (Kreslavka), and *Vilna. The 
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members of the party were known under various names: “In- 
dependents,” “Legalists”’ “Economists,” “Zubatovists,’ and the 
party slogan was “Bread and Knowledge.” The program and 
manifesto issued in summer 1901 announced that its orga- 
nizational structure would be democratic and that the party 
did not pursue any political objectives; its aim was to raise the 
economic and cultural level of the Jewish proletariat by the 
development of trade unions, funds, and clubs which would 
function in a legal manner. Membership would not be condi- 
tional upon any political outlook. In the same document the 
*Bund was accused of exploiting “economic activity” in order 
to “arouse revolutionary agitation among the working masses” 
without taking into consideration the specific psychology, 
sympathies, and aspirations of the “rank and file worker” on 
which it imposed its “political outlook and objectives,’ thus 
preventing wider organization of workers of other opinions. 

The initiative for organizing such a party actually ema- 
nated from S. Zubatov, head of the secret police (Okhrana) in 
Moscow, who wanted to establish a loyal workers’ organization 
in order to estrange the workers from the Social-Democratic 
revolutionary intelligentsia. The organization would function 
under the supervision and guidance of the Okhrana, and con- 
cern itself solely with trade union activities. After success in 
Moscow, he turned to Minsk, one of the centers of the Bund. 
In the wake of widespread arrests (1898, 1900), Zubatov suc- 
ceeded in influencing many of the political prisoners, and 
convincing some of them of his idea for a legal and peaceful 
workers’ movement. The “Independents” were led by a group 
of people who had formerly been connected with the Bund: 
Manya Wilbushewitz (later *Shohat), the moving spirit of the 
party, A. *Ischermerisky, G. Shakhnovich, and the litterateur 
Y. Volin. They were joined by *Po’alei Zion members of the 
Minsk trend, including Joseph Goldberg and Hayyah Kagan 
(later in the United States), and in 1902 also by the General 
Zionist Heinrich Shayevich of Odessa. Wilbushewitz and espe- 
cially Shayevich were even influenced by the idea of monarchy 
and they were both co-opted to a restricted secret body which 
administered the all-Russian legalist party. Zubatov won the 
confidence of his Jewish supporters, connecting social and na- 
tional elements. He argued that a constitutional government 
would not eliminate antisemitism and that only the bourgeoi- 
sie would benefit from political freedom. On the other hand, 
the czarist regime would moderate its anti-Jewish policy. He 
did indeed propose to his superiors some slight alleviations 
in the legislation on Jewish rights of residence, especially for 
the workers, and a more tolerant censorship of Yiddish pub- 
lications. Zubatov also hoped to establish contacts with other 
Jewish personalities and public bodies through the interme- 
diary of the “Independents.” Upon intercession by Wilbush- 
ewitz, authorization was obtained for the Zionist convention 
to be held in Minsk (August 1902). Under the protection of the 
local police chief, the “Independents” succeeded in establish- 
ing unions in Minsk and engaging in several activities, includ- 
ing strikes for the improvement of working conditions. They 
also published an information bulletin entitled “The Labor 
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Market.” Various workers’ circles hoped that they would im- 
prove their situation without the cost of victims; some were 
also dissatisfied with the politicization of the Bund and its in- 
creasing centralism. 

The Bund strongly opposed the “Independents,” referring 
to them as provocateurs and calling for a boycott against them. 
The Poalei Zion did not prevent their members from joining 
the “Independents.” For their own ideological reasons, they 
were opposed to revolutionary activity and since the Zionists 
had been excluded from the trade unions by the Bund, they 
were inclined to cooperate with the “Independents” in this 
field. This policy encountered opposition within the ranks 
of the Poalei Zion. The pogrom of *Kishinev and the inten- 
sified official anti-Jewish policy had an adverse effect on the 
public image of the “Independents.” The minister of the in- 
terior, Vyacheslav von *Plehve, ordered that their activities 
should cease and they themselves were compelled to declare 
their “self-liquidation” (July 1903). Their failure was best il- 
lustrated by the fact that it was just during the years 1901 to 
1903 that the number of Jewish political prisoners in Russia 
reached its peak. Unlike its development among the Russians, 
there was no successor to the pro-czarist legalist party among 
the Jewish workers. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.M. Schwarz, Russian Revolution of 1905 
(1967), 267-300; E. Mendelsohn, Class Struggle in the Pale (1970), 
139-52; N.A. Buchbinder, Geshikhte fun der Yidisher Arbeter Bavegung 
in Rusland (1931), 179-252; M. Mishkinsky, in: Zion, 25 (1960), 238-49; 
J.S. Hertz, in: Unzer Tsayt, 6 (1967), 15-20; no. 7-8 (1907), 30-36; 1-2 
(1968), 33-38; S. Schwarz, ibid., 1-2 (1968), 26-32. 


[Moshe Mishkinsky] 


INDEPENDENT LIBERAL PARTY, Israeli political party 
established in 1965 by members of the Israel Liberal Party who 
refused to join *Gahal, a parliamentary group formed by the 
*Herut movement and the Israel Liberal Party. Most of the 
members of the Independent Liberal Party had previously been 
members of the Progressive Party, which in 1961 had united 
with the *General Zionists to form the Israel Liberal Party. 
The Progressive Party was established in 1948, with the 
unification of Aliyah Hadashah (“New Immigration”), which 
represented mostly settlers from Germany and Central Eu- 
rope, Hitahadut ha-Ziyyonim ha-Kelali’im, the progressive 
wing of the General Zionists, which supported Chaim *Weiz- 
mann’s policy and cooperated with the labor movement, and 
Ha-Oved ha-Ziyyoni, the General Zionist faction in the *His- 
tadrut. The Progressives had received between 4 and 6 seats 
in the First to Fifth Knessets, and except for the years 1952-53 
were represented in all governments until 1961 as well as on 
the *Jewish Agency Executive. Within the Israel Liberal Party 
the former Progressives were generally viewed as more mod- 
erate in their political views and liberal in the social-human 
rights sense, while the General Zionists were more nationalist 
in their political views and liberal in the free market sense. 
The Independent Liberal Party was elected to the Sixth to 
Ninth Knessets and ran as part of the Alignment in the Elev- 
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enth Knesset, with the number of its representatives progres- 
sively falling from 5 to 1. It was a member of all the Labor-led 
governments from the Sixth to Eighth Knessets. Its repre- 
sentatives in the government were Moshe *Kol, who served 
as minister of development (as long as that ministry existed) 
and tourism, and Gideon *Hausner, who served as minister 
without portfolio. The Independent Liberals called for the 
subordination of sectional and partisan to national interests, 
advocated the coexistence and cooperation of different eco- 
nomic sectors, urged the consolidation of the welfare state, and 
sought to strengthen the Zionist movement. It also favored the 
enactment of a constitution that would define the rights and 
duties of the citizen and was opposed to any form of religious 
coercion, calling for the separation of religion and state. 

The Independent Liberals had their own faction in the 
Histadrut, where it advocated that wages be a function of the 
worker’s education and qualifications, compulsory arbitration 
in cases of labor disputes in the public sector, and the insti- 
tution of national health insurance. The Independent Liberal 
Party was affiliated with the Liberal International. In the elec- 
tions to the Eleventh Knesset in 1984 the Independent Liberals 
ran within the Alignment list, and its representative, Yitzhak 
Arzi was elected. Towards the end of the Eleventh Knesset 
Arzi left the Alignment and joined the Shinui parliamentary 
group. Towards the end of the 1980s the Independent Liber- 
als ceased to exist. 


[Pinchas Rosen / Susan Hattis Rolef (24 ed.)] 


INDIA. India has played a significant role in Jewish culture 
and consciousness for 2000 years. Over the millennia, there 
have been commercial and cultural interactions and, in recent 
times, diplomatic, technological, and strategic links as well. 


Ancient Times 

Interactions between India and ancient Israel were overlaid 
upon older cultural patterns between India’s Indus Valley Civi- 
lization (1vc, third to second millennium B.c.£.) and Sumer. 
Legendary accounts of the great wealth of India entered West 
Asian consciousness during antiquity and found their way into 
the Jewish imagination. Ancient tablets discovered at Ur, the 
city of Abraham, describe this flourishing trade. 

Philologists have identified several Sanskrit and Tamil 
loan words in the Hebrew Bible, dating from as early at the 
Book of Exodus through the Books of Kings and Chronicles, 
indicating direct or indirect trade between India and ancient 
Israel. The Book of Esther contains the Hebrew Bible’s sole di- 
rect reference to India, where King Ahashverush’s domain is 
described as stretching from Ethiopia to India. Many scholars 
argue that the biblical port of Ophir was located in India. 

From Indian literature, we find a description of ocean 
trade between India and West Asia that recalls the Noah narra- 
tive. In the Buddhist Kevaddhu Sutta (according to traditional 
dating, from the sixth century B.c.E.) one reads of merchants 
who sailed along the coast, carrying with them inshore-sight- 
ing birds that were released from time to time in order to guide 
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the early navigators to land. Another parallel in Buddhist liter- 
ature is in the Mahoshadha Jataka, where the Buddha’s wisdom 
is indicated in his sagacious judgment about two mothers who 
claim the same baby. Like King Solomon, the Buddha suggests 
that the baby be cut in half and shared, and the woman who 
objects is declared to be the real mother. 

India was held in the highest regard in Greek culture, and 
it is not surprising that this view is reflected in the writings of 
Hellenized Jews. It was during Greek rule that the monsoon 
winds were discovered, speeding the maritime journey be- 
tween West and South Asia to one month, greatly enhancing 
the spice trade and the cultural interactions it fostered. 

The great historian *Josephus Flavius wrote about India. 
Of particular interest is Josephus’ description of the martyr- 
dom at *Masada, especially his accounts of the speeches of 
*Eleazar ben Jair, the leader of the rebels. Dramatically, as 
the Romans were about to overrun the defiant Jews, he ar- 
gued that mass martyrdom was preferable to capture. Ben 
Jair presented a variety of arguments, but the one that con- 
vinced his audience to take the fateful step is a comparison of 
Jewish and Hindu attitudes about death, Josephus holds the 
Hindus as an example of fearlessness based on a firm belief 
in the eternity of the soul, and concludes by asking rhetori- 
cally how the Jews, who know God from Sinai, could be less 
firm in their faith than the Hindus, who have at best an indi- 
rect knowledge of God. 

Philo of Alexandria also idealized Indian philosophers or 
gymnosophists. According to Greek sources, emissaries of Al- 
exander of Macedon met with two Brahmin ascetics in north- 
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western India. Alexander at first invited and later demanded 
that the two come to Greece to display their wisdom. One of 
the two refused and was considered intransigent, while the 
other accepted and was considered courteous. Philo adapts 
the Greek story for his own anti-assimilationist purposes. In 
his version, the intransigent Calamus is lauded as a paradigm 
of Indian rejection of Hellenism, which Philo holds should be 
emulated by Jews. 

Similarities between Jews and Brahmins abound in Hel- 
lenistic literature. Aristotle believed that Jews were descended 
from the Brahmins, for example, and Megasthenes held that 
the philosophers are to Greece as the Brahmins are to India 
and the Jews to the Middle East. 

Contemporary Indian literature mirrors Jewish descrip- 
tions of the sea trade. The second century c.£. Tamil narra- 
tive poem, the “Shilappadikaram,” described in great detail the 
pepper trade, the ports and cities of South India of the day, and 
the prosperity, peace, and cultural achievements that resulted 
from this commerce. Unfortunately, Indian literature gener- 
ally does not distinguish among foreigners, who are lumped 
together under the Sanskrit word Yavana (“Greek”). 


India in Early and Medieval Rabbinic Literature 

The Talmud contains several references to India. One refers 
to the pepper trade (Mid. Kohelet 1:7), and another to an In- 
dia proselyte (Kid. 22b; BB 74b). The high priest wore “Indian 
linen” (Yoma 34b), and there are numerous references to In- 
dian products, including pepper (Hag. 10a, Er. 28b), iron (az 
16a), and ginger (Ber. 36b). 

Saadiah Gaon mentioned the great profit to be had in 
the India trade; Abraham Ibn Ezra wrote of India’s advanced 
knowledge of astrology, mathematics, and the sciences, and 
some hold that he visited India and may have been imprisoned 
there; Judah Halevi expressed negative sentiments about Hin- 
duism in the Kuzari; and there is a talmudic discussion as to 
whether Indians practice idolatry or merely follow ancestral 
traditions (Hul. 13b). 


Early Christian Sources 

Traditional accounts of the arrival of Christianity in India in 
the year 55 c.E. focus upon St. Thomas the Apostle’s mission 
to bring the Gospel to the Jews already in India. The earliest 
historical document to make reference to Jews in India is Eu- 
sebius third century Ecclesiastical History, where he mentions 
the mission of Pantaenus in 181 c.E. Eusebius reports that 
Pantaneus found a Hebrew version of the Gospel of Matthew, 
which had been left behind by the Apostle Bartholomew. Dur- 
ing the fourth century St. Jerome wrote of Jewish communi- 
ties in India, and Bishop Simeon Beth-Arshem of Yemen of 
a triangular Jewish trade among Yemen, Babylonia, and the 
Malabar Coast of India. 


Arabic Sources 

Arab travelers left us the most extensive accounts of Jews in 
India. A mid-ninth century writer, Abdul Kasim, described 
the commercial activities of the Radanites; the ninth century 
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geographer Abu Said al-Hassan mentioned Jewish commu- 
nities in India and Ceylon; and during the same century ibn 
Wahab wrote about the Jewish community of Cranganore, 
near Kochi (Cochin). 

It was al-Beruni, the greatest Muslim traveloguist, who 
during the 10-11" centuries left the most extensive account. 
He held that the people of Kashmir were descendents of Jews, 
and that there was a large Jewish community there. Other 
great Muslim writers also discussed Indo-Jewish links, in- 
cluding al-Idrisi of the 12" century and especially ibn-Battuta 
of the 14 century. 


Jewish Travelers 

During the 12" century a number of Jewish travelers visited 
India and wrote about Jewish life there. The most influential 
was *Benjamin of Tudela, who left extensive descriptions of 
the Jews of southwest India. It was during the same century 
that *Maimonides wrote that his Mishneh Torah was studied 
in India. 

The discovery of documents in the Cairo *Genizah re- 
vealed numerous merchant documents and letters pertaining 
to the India trade, but no comprehensive study of these tan- 
talizing documents has yet appeared. 

A quatrain by the 14"-century Rabbi Nissim of Spain 
expresses his delight at finding a Jewish king at Shingly, or 
Cranganore. 


Medieval Period 

In addition to the *Genizah documents and the travelogues, 
physical evidence about Indian Jewish communities appears 
from the medieval period. 

The most interesting are copper plate charters granted 
to minority communities in Malabar, the earliest of which 
from 843 granted autonomy to a Syriac Christian community 
at Kollam, and was witnessed by four Jews. Of greater Jewish 
interest are the fabled copper plates given to the leader of the 
Jews, Joseph Rabban, by the Cheraman Perumal emperor in 
1001. The plates charter an autonomous Jewish principality 
under the suzerainty of the Hindu maharajah, granting real 
and symbolic privileges to the Jews. In Kochi Jewish folklore, 
Joseph Rabban and Cheraman Perumal became paradigms of 
Jewish-Hindu relations over the centuries, one characterized 
by loyalty, benevolence, and affection. 

Also from the medieval period is a 1269 tombstone of 
Sarah bat Israel, which is found outside the Chendamangalam 
Synagogue. 


Folk Songs 

Jewish women of the Malabar developed a repertoire of Ma- 
layalam-language folk songs that were chanted on many auspi- 
cious occasions: holidays, circumcisions, weddings, etc. These 
songs reveal the deep acculturation of Jews within Hindu soci- 
ety, reflecting local motifs and traditional Jewish themes. 


Indian Jewish Communities 
India had through the 21* century the largest number of Jews 
of any country east of Iran. Their population peaked in 1950 at 
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around 30,000-35,000, after which immigration to Israel and 
other places reduced their number to around 4,000-6,000 in 
the early 2000s, more if the so-called Bai Menashe and Bnai 
Ephraim are counted. 

There have been three major distinct Jewish communi- 
ties in India. The oldest group is found in and around Kochi 
in the southwestern state of Kerala, who today number fewer 
than 50. Perhaps 5,000 Cochinim, as they are called in Hebrew, 
live in Israel. The largest group is known as *Bene Israel and 
is found chiefly in and around Mumbai (previously Bombay), 
with active communities in Pune, also in Maharashtra state, 
in Ahmedabad in Gujerat state, and in New Delhi. All told, 
there are 4,000-5,000 Bene Israel in India and 40,000-50,000 
in Israel, where they make up a significant ethnic group (edah 
in Hebrew) known as Hodi’im (“Indians”). The most recently 
arrived group are known in India as Baghdadis, Middle East- 
ern Jews, Arabic speakers mostly, who migrated to India dur- 
ing the late 18" century, about the same time as the British ar- 
rived, and who settled in India’s port cities, especially Mumbai 
and Kolakata. Numbering about 5,000 at their peak, they de- 
clined to around 100, most of whom are elderly. The Baghdadis 
played a significant role in the development of British India’s 
ports. Beginning as jewelers and in the opium trade, Bagh- 
dadi entrepreneurs soon moved into textiles and shipping in 
Mumbai, and real estate, jute, manufacturing, and tobacco in 
Kolakata. Replicating Jewish experience in America, humble 
boxwallahs (door-to-door salesmen) settled down and be- 
came department store magnates. Of the three groups, only 
the Bene Israel remains viable as a community. 

While most Bene Israel live in Mumbai, the nearby 
Konkan coast is their spiritual home. Bene Israel trace them- 
selves back to seven couples from Israel who survived a ship- 
wreck off Navgaon, in the unknown, distant past. Somehow 
they clung to vestigial Judaic observances despite centuries 
of isolation. Their tenacity in maintaining the Sabbath, ritual 
circumcision, Jewish dietary codes, and the Hebrew Shema - 
the affirmation “Hear O Israel! The Lord is our God, the Lord 
is One” - set the stage for their unlikely transformation from 
an anonymous oil-pressing caste in the remote Konkan into 
modern, urban members of the world Jewish community. 
This evolution occurred over 200 years ago, beginning in the 
middle of the 18" century. 

A Kochi merchant heard rumors of a Konkani caste that 
rested on Saturday and circumcised their sons on the eighth 
day, so David Rahabi visited them. After spending some time 
with the community, examining their dietary habits as well as 
eccentric (by Hindu standards) religious observances, he con- 
cluded that they were lost Jews. He took three of them back 
to Kochi where he educated them in Hebrew and the rudi- 
ments of Judaism and sent them back with the title of kazi, 
religious leader. This began a longstanding relationship be- 
tween Bene Israel and Kochi Jews; as Bene Israel prospered, 
they hired Kochi Jews to be their cantors, teachers, ritual 
slaughterers, and scribes. Bene Israel recall these events as 
their “first awakening” 
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Subsequent encounters with British and American mis- 
sionaries and with the nascent Baghdadi community of Mum- 
bai built upon their sense of Jewishness. This period is known 
as their “second awakening” They learned Bible stories from 
the missionaries, and they shared their synagogues (they built 
their first one in Mumbai in 1796) and cemeteries with the 
Baghdadis. Both the British and the Baghdadis offered oppor- 
tunities in Mumbai, whether in the military, railway, or civil 
service, or in the mills and docks of the illustrious *Sassoons, 
and Bene Israel migrated to the new, glamorous city in search 
of their fortunes. It did not take long until there were more 
Bene Israel in Mumbai than in the Konkan. 

Gradually the Baghdadis, in an effort to become accepted 
by the British as “European” rather than “Indian” — a label with 
tangible economic benefits as well as involving social snob- 
bery - came to adopt British condescension toward all things 
Indian, including the Bene Israel Jews, who were unmistakably 
Indian in both appearance and culture. This condescension 
became all the more ugly when the Baghdadis came to cast 
aspersions upon the very Jewishness of the Bene Israel. The 
heart and soul of their newly found and hard-earned identity 
was under attack. 

In Mumbai they encountered both the Zionist and Swaraj 
movements for independence from Britain in Palestine and 
India, respectively, and they were rent by the competing na- 
tionalisms. On the one hand, as Jews they had internalized the 
longing to return to Jerusalem and rebuild Zion. On the other 
hand, their unhappy experiences with the Baghdadis led them 
to mistrust foreign Jews, and as Indians they yearned for inde- 
pendence from the British. In yet a third direction, they were 
also fond of the British, their employers and often patrons, 
and wanted to support them as well. Mahatma *Gandhi ap- 
preciated their ambivalence. Leaders of the Ahmedabad Jew- 
ish community (where Gandhi had headquarters at his Sabar- 
mati Ashram) asked the Mahatma what should be the stance 
of India’s Jews vis-a-vis the independence movement. He is 
said to have replied that the Jews should “stand aside” because 
as a microscopically small community they would be crushed 
between the competing and overwhelming forces of the Brit- 
ish Empire, Indian nationalism, and Muslim separatism. As a 
community, they did stand apart, although many Bene Israel 
became involved as individuals. The bottom line, however, is 
that the great majority of Bene Israel immigrated to Israel. 

The Bene Israel community has stabilized. Those who 
intended to emigrate have done so, and most of those who 
remain intend to stay. Most are in Mumbai, where they work 
in the professions, education, industry, the military, and com- 
merce. Most are educated and in the middle class. Twenty- 
five years or so ago, the Organization for Rehabilitation and 
Training (ORT) established two schools in Mumbai, one for 
boys and one for girls, to provide vocational training. The 
ort schools became very popular among Jews and Gentiles 
alike. Soon services expanded to include classes in religion, 
Hebrew, and Israel studies. Later, the Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee (jDC) became active in Mumbai, sending rabbis from 
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America to help meet the community’s religious and educa- 
tional needs. The Israeli Consulate, too, serves as a commu- 
nity focus. Several of the synagogues in Mumbai have a full 
range of programs, from prayer services to singles groups 
to computer classes. Summer camps at a rural retreat center 
have provided an intense infusion of Jewish spirit to many of 
Mumbai's younger Jews. Kosher meat and wine, ritual objects, 
books, Indian Jewish calendars, and the accouterments of Ju- 
daic religious life are available, and India’s generally tolerant 
approach to religions and religious pluralism bode well for the 
future of the Jewish community in Mumbai. 

Smaller organized communities in Ahmedabad and Pune 
face more difficult challenges, but their synagogues are lively, 
and social and educational programs are well subscribed. In 
New Delhi there are only a handful of Bene Israel families, 
but they are augmented by Israeli and American diplomats 
and businesspeople. Regular prayers are held at the syna- 
gogue, and the Israeli Embassy helps out with the communi- 
ty’s Passover Seder. 

In Israel, despite initial difficulties in adapting to a new 
culture, climate, and economy, the sizeable Bene Israel com- 
munity has maintained its own identity, largely through a sin- 
gular ritual activity. Long devoted to the Prophet Elijah as a 
sort of patron saint, his veneration has become central to their 
new Israeli identity as Hodiim. The propitiatory rite known 
as malida, after the parched rice mixture served with fresh 
fruits and flowers, is often the culmination of a pilgrimage to 
an Elijah cave near Haifa. 

About 50 years ago, several shamans and leaders of tribal 
people in extreme eastern India (the states of Mizoram, Ma- 
nipur, and Tripura) and western Myanmar (formerly Burma) 
began having dreams and visions which told them of their 
lost, true identity: that they were Jews of the Tribe of Me- 
nashe (Manasseh) who had meandered from ancient Israel 
along the Silk Route to Kaifeng, China, then through South- 
east Asia, finally settling in their current remote mountain 
homes. Their religious enthusiasm spread to such an extent 
that by the early 21* century there were thousands of Kuki 
tribals on both sides of the border living as Jews. Some went 
to Israel, where they learned Hebrew, studied, and converted 
to Judaism, and some returned home as religious leaders. A 
number of synagogues have sprouted up, and now there are 
regular visits from Israeli and American coreligionists. Sev- 
eral hundred now live in Israel, especially in West Bank settle- 
ments, but most wait for their redemption back home. About 
a decade ago, a similar group emerged in Andhra Pradesh, a 
state on the Bay of Bengal on India’s southeast coast, who call 
themselves B’nai Ephraim. 

Most demographies of Indian Jewry do not include these 
tribal people, and there are no reliable estimates of their num- 
ber, but it is incontestable that some of them have undergone 
conversion and are therefore Jewish. It is also the case that the 
vast majority are sincere in their beliefs and aspirations. Israeli 
immigration officials generally take an unsympathetic, skep- 
tical view, believing them to be opportunists who seek only a 
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higher standard of living. Their passionate yearning for Israel 
has provoked controversy. Some accuse immigration authori- 
ties of racism, pointing out that many Russians who are not 
Jewish but who are white have been welcomed, but that these 
tribals who have at least some claim to Jewishness but who are 
not white, receive only scorn. From the other side of the con- 
troversy, their Israeli and American supporters are criticized 
for settling them in disputed territories as a way of bolstering 
their claims to Judea and Samaria. 


India and Israel 

Jews occupied an ambivalent position within Indian nation- 
alist discourse of the 19" to 20" centuries. On the one hand, 
Jews are seen as an Asian people, non-missionizing and op- 
pressed, and therefore like Hindus. Moreover, Jesus was a 
Jew as well as an avatara. On the other hand, Judaism is the 
source of western civilization and the mother of Christianity 
and Islam, and therefore opposed to Hinduism, which is con- 
strued as “spiritual” in contrast to the “materialistic” western 
world. Also, Hindu nationalism objects to Jewish monothe- 
istic exclusivism. 

During India’s pre-state period, the Swaraj (indepen- 
dence) movement led by Mahatma Gandhi adopted as its cen- 
tral issue Hindu-Muslim unity in the face of British attempts 
to foster a Muslim counterweight (the Muslim League) to the 
Indian National Congress. Thus, Gandhi's extra sensitivity 
to Muslim issues. He was successful in coopting the Khilafat 
Movement, deflecting its aims from the reestablishment of 
the Ottoman Caliphate to a general opposition to colonial- 
ism. When during the 1930s the Muslim League began de- 
manding a Muslim state in Pakistan, Gandhi saw analogies 
between the Muslim League and Zionism in that both, to his 
mind, sought to carve out a religiously oriented state in what 
had been a unified British colony. 

Moshe *Sharett of Keren Hayesod, later Israel's foreign 
minister, wanted Asian acceptance of Jews as an Asian people, 
and of Zionism as a national liberation movement. He sent 
Sanskritist Immanuel *Olsvanger as his emissary. Olsvanger 
convinced poet Rabindranath Tagore of the justice of Israel's 
cause, but not Gandhi. Olsvanger became embittered toward 
Gandhi, a sentiment which infected the Zionist movement's 
view of Gandhi generally. The Zionist movement was margin- 
ally more successful when it sent Hermann Kallenbach, whom 
Gandhi called my “closest friend, soul mate,” leading to at least 
some ambivalence toward Israel on Gandhi's part. 

During the Holocaust era, India’s leadership showed little 
sympathy or understanding of the plight of the Jews in Eu- 
rope. Jawaharlal Nehru proposed that India become an asy- 
lum for Jews in 1938 and again in 1939 on both humanitarian 
and pragmatic grounds, but his proposal was blocked by Nazi 
sympathizer Subhas Chandra Bose, Congress president from 
1937 to 1939, and again by Maulana Abdul Kalam Azar, Con- 
gress leader from 1940 to 1946. 

Despite sympathy for Jews in Europe, Indian leaders 
had little sympathy for Zionism. This was because of (1) their 
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ideological view of Zionism as a form of European colonial- 
ism; (2) Indian domestic politics - at the time, India had the 
largest Muslim population in the world, and very few Jews; 
(3) the active courting by the Mufti of Jerusalem, Haj Amin 
al-Husseini, contrasted with the relative standoffishness on 
the part of Zionist leaders. 

After independence for India in 1947 and for Israel in 
1948, India extended official recognition to Israel in Septem- 
ber 1950. A consulate was opened in Mumbai in 1953. 

India saw its foreign policy interests in terms of the 
emerging Non-Aligned Movement, and as co-host of the 1955 
Bandung Conference in Indonesia, Prime Minister Nehru sug- 
gested inviting Israel to participate, but was overruled by his 
friend, Egyptian Prime Minister Gamal Abdel *Nasser. 

About the same time as the perceived Cold War shift 
in American support from India to Pakistan, the fledgling 
Indo-Israeli relations reached their nadir in the wake of the 
1956 Suez Campaign, a trend that continued through the era 
of Indira Gandhi in the 1970s. Under her rule, the Palestine 
Liberation Organization opened an “embassy” in New Delhi, 
and in 1975 India co-sponsored the infamous United Nations 
resolution equating Zionism with racism. 

At the same time, undercurrents of disenchantment with 
the Arab world could be detected within Indian political dis- 
course. India bemoaned the lack of support on the Kashmir 
issue. During the 1962 war with China, Israel provided India 
with military aid, while its Arab allies did not. Similarly, India 
received no Arab support during the 1971 war with Pakistan, 
a war whose leading Indian military hero was Lt. Gen. Fred- 
erick *Jacob, a Jew from Kolakata. 

Later during the 1970s, Moshe *Dayan made a clandes- 
tine visit to India and met with Morarji Desai, leader of the 
Bharatiya Janatha Party and soon-to-be-elected prime min- 
ister. India supported the Camp David agreements between 
Israel and Egypt, and despite a temporary cooling of relations 
during Indira Gandhi's term as second prime minister in the 
early 1980s, her son Rajiv's prime ministership began opening 
the doors to greater commercial and technological coopera- 
tion. Rajiv met with American Jewish leaders who put for- 
ward Israel’s case, with Shimon *Peres at the United Nations, 
with Congressman Stephen Solarz in 1988, and in 1989 a del- 
egation from the Anti-Defamation League met with Foreign 
Minister Narasinghe Rao. 

After Rajiv’s assassination in 1991, Rao first led the way 
in repealing the “‘Zionism-equals-racism” calumny, and then 
took steps leading to the normalization of full diplomatic rela- 
tions in 1992. This rapprochement in Indo-Israeli relations was 
made possible by several factors, including: (1) the end of the 
Cold War; (2) the end of the East/West divide and subsequent 
erosion of and need for the Non-Aligned Movement; (3) In- 
dia’s economic liberalization begun by Rajiv Gandhi; (4) the 
Madrid peace process; and (5) India’s disappointment with the 
lack of Arab support on the issue of Kashmir. 

Since that time, bilateral relations have flourished, espe- 
cially in such areas a tourism, culture, technology (agriculture, 
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desalinization, telecommunications), software development, 
business investment, trade, and security. 


[Nathan Katz (2"4 ed.)] 


Musical Traditions 

The musical traditions of the various Jewish communities of 
the Indian subcontinent — Bene Israel, Paradesi (Malabar) and 
Cochin - have not been collected and studied systematically. 
A certain number of recordings were gathered both in India 
and in the Indian settlements in Israel. The traditions were not 
included in A.Z. *Idelsohn’s “Thesaurus,” nor was the histori- 
cal evidence extracted and surveyed. It seems, however, that 
the musical foundation of the Indian Jews’ liturgical tradi- 
tion (including biblical cantillation) is affiliated with that of 
the “Eastern” communities — those of Iraq, Kurdistan, Persia, 
Afghanistan, and Bukhara. The Cochin tradition also shows a 
distinct affiliation with that of the Yemenite Jews, not only in 
its melodic idiom but also in the style of performance, which 
includes the practice of many-voiced singing in parallel inter- 
vals (organum). This is typical among Yemenite Jews but is not 
a recognized element of the Indian musical tradition. All these 
outside-India links still await their historical explanation. 

The earliest report of Jewish musicians in India is the 
story of the “Hebrew flute girl” whose playing inspired the 
apostle Thomas, as described in the apocryphal Acts of Thomas 
of the first century c.£. (ch. 1, par. 5, 6, 16). Much later, there is 
the evidence of travelers. Vincent le Blanc (1554-1640) writes 
of the Jewish women of Centacola who “sing certain songs 
like King David’s Psalms, gracefully pronouncing their words, 
and mingling instrumental music with their vocal.” The Dutch 
captain Jan Huyghen Van Linschoten reports from a voyage 
in 1583-85 that the Paradesi Jews in Cochin sing their ‘devo- 
tional song’ in Spanish, from texts written in Hebrew char- 
acters. Among immigrants listed as members of the Paradesi 
community of Cochin sent to Amsterdam by Moses Pereira 
de Paiva in 1686, is the hazzan and sofer Hayyim Balilia from 
Aleppo (N. Bar Giora, Sefunot, 1 (1956), p. 247). 

Although, like all Indian Jews, the Cochin and Malabar 
Jews adhere to the Sephardi rite, they have a rich local tradi- 
tion of piyyutim, composed by R. Judah of Cranganore, which 
serves as proof of the hazzan’s knowledge of the tradition. The 
musical accompaniment to wedding celebrations - which be- 
gin on the Sabbath before the ceremony and often continue 
for eight days - is especially rich. Piyyutim are sung during 
all parts of the festivities. At the main celebration on Tuesday 
evening and Wednesday, the singing is the most prominent el- 
ement. Two groups of women sit near the bride and groom in 
two rows and sing poems, including special historical songs. 

The Bene Israel frequently take their cantors from Co- 
chin, and their own liturgical tradition has only been pre- 
served in some sparse relics. However, they have a rich para- 
liturgic repertoire in the Marathi tongue. Its most important 
part is the kirtan, poetic paraphrases of stories about biblical 
personages. The singer, called kirtankar, who usually draws a 
large audience, is accompanied by a choir and sometimes by 
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instruments. He interpolates brief spoken homilies bearing on 
the text. The kirtan tradition, in both form and musical con- 
tent, is drawn from the surrounding culture. Christian mis- 
sionaries also adapted the kirtan to their own purpose. One 
of the best-known Jewish kirtankars was Benjamin Samson 
Ashtamkar. There are also women's songs on Jewish religious 
subjects, accompanied by drum and cymbals, corresponding 
with the local forms called kathe or Hindi laoni. 


[Avigdor Herzog] 


As has happened in many Jewish musical traditions dur- 
ing the last decades, deep changes took place also in the Co- 
chin tradition. Many tunes, or even whole repertories went 
through far-reaching changes, radical transformations, and, 
among other things, total disappearance. Some parts of the 
older musical repertory was recorded and is kept in the Na- 
tional Sound Archives in Jerusalem. 

[Avigdor Herzog (2™ edition)] 
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INDIANA, state in central U.S. The population of Indiana 
is over 6,090,000; the Jewish population, 17,500, represents 
a decline in absolute numbers and in percentage of the pop- 
ulation over the last 30 years of the 20" century. The largest 
and clearly the most influential Jewish community is in the 
capital, *Indianapolis. 


Early Settlers 

Jewish associations with Indiana life began with a prerevolu- 
tionary land-development company in the northwest territory 
sponsored by several Jewish partners in the east. John Jacob 
Hays, who lived in Cahokia (now in Illinois), was U.S. collec- 
tor of internal revenue for the Indian territory (1814-22) and 
Indian agent of Fort Wayne (1822). Samuel *Judah, a descen- 
dant of the prominent Canadian family, settled in Vincennes 
in 1818. An attorney and friend of Henry Clay, he served five 
terms in the state legislature (1827-40), was speaker of the 25" 
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general assembly, and was U.S. district attorney from 1830 to 
1833. The first Jewish settlements were established in south- 
ern Indiana in the first half of the 19" century. The Gumberts 
family arrived in Evansville in 1837, followed by Isaac Heiman 
(1838) and his brothers a decade later. Adam Gimbel, who 
settled with his family in Vincennes, opened the first Gim- 
bel Bros. store in that town in 1842; he was a member of the 
Vincennes city council (1842-66). By 1850 the Kuhn broth- 
ers had settled in Lafayette; in 1865 Abraham Kuhn joined in 
founding the investment firm of Kuhn, Loeb and Co. Achdut 
V’Shalom in Fort Wayne was the first congregation established 
in Indiana (1848). It was still serving the community in 1970; 
Frederick A. Doppelt (d. 1982) ministered to the congrega- 
tion from 1940 to 1969. The second oldest synagogue in Indi- 
ana was organized in Lafayette in 1849. In 1853 a congregation 
was organized in Evansville; the first synagogue building was 
erected in 1865. By 1900, congregations were also established 
in Indianapolis (1856), Ligonier (1864), Peru (1870), Goshen 
(1878), Terre Haute (1890), and Logansport (1900). 


Contemporary Period 

In addition to Indianapolis (estimated Jewish pop. 10,000), 
the three largest Jewish communities in Indiana are North- 
west Indiana (Gary, Hammond, Munster, and Merrillville 
(pop. approx. 2,000)), South Bend (approx. 1,850) and Ft. 
Wayne (approx. 900). Evansville’s Jewish population is ap- 
proximately 400. 

In the 1960s and 1970s, the Jewish population of Gary and 
Hammond moved to nearby Munster, Merrillville, and even 
as far as the state of Illinois. Federations of Gary and Ham- 
mond combined to form the Northwest Indiana Federation 
which serves all the Jewish communities in that area. In ad- 
dition to Indianapolis, Ft. Wayne and South Bend have Fed- 
erations. 
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In 1972 the Indiana Jewish Historical Society was orga- 
nized to collect, preserve, and disseminate the story of the 
nearly 250 years of the Jewish presence in Indiana. The so- 
ciety has collected records of individuals, synagogues, and 
organizations that comprise the history of Jews throughout 
the state. The archive collection is housed at the Indiana His- 
tory Center in Indianapolis (http://www.indianahistory.org/) 
which also has the historical records of the Jewish Federation 
of Greater Indianapolis. Jews have contributed significantly 
to local philanthropic and civic causes, and many Jews have 
held public office, including Stanley Miller, U.S. attorney for 
southern Indiana; George Rubin and Sidney Kramer, state sen- 
ators; Dr. Milton Bankoff, consultant, Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare; and Saul Rabb, criminal court judge. 
Past officeholders include two Ligonier mayors, Sol Henoch 
(1917) and Simon Straus; and a mayor of Gary, A. Martin Katz 
(1964-67). Among the Indiana Jews who have held important 
offices in national service organizations are Rabbi Albert M. 
Schulman of South Bend, past national chaplain, American 
Legion; Julian Freeman of Indianapolis, president's conference 
of national Jewish organizations; and Mrs. Jack A. Goodman of 
Indianapolis, past president of the Women's Division, National 
Jewish Welfare Federations. The national and Indiana editions 
of the National Jewish Post and Opinion, an Anglo-Jewish 
weekly, are published in Indianapolis by Gabriel Cohen. 

The Indiana Jewish Community Relations Council serves 
all communities in the state in the areas of public policy and 
intergroup relations. 

The Robert A. and Sandra S. Borns Jewish Studies Pro- 
gram at Indiana University was established in 1973 and is one 
of the largest Jewish studies programs in the country. Profes- 
sor Alvin H. Rosenfeld, who directed the Indiana University 
program for 30 years headed the Institute of Jewish Culture 
and the Arts established in 2004. A graduate curriculum in 
Jewish and Hebraic studies is also offered. The Borns Jewish 
Studies Program is considered a national model. 

Jewish studies are also taught in Indiana at Earlham Col- 
lege (Quaker), Marian College (Catholic), Christian Theo- 
logical Seminary (Protestant), DePauw University, Purdue 
University, and the University of Notre Dame (Catholic). 
Consequently, each of these cities is graced with fine Jewish 
scholars as well as Jewish programming. There are active Hillel 
chapters at Purdue, Indiana, and Butler Universities. 

The Indiana University Press has been publishing books 
and journals of Jewish and Holocaust studies for over 30 years. 
The press publishes 4 to 6 new titles in Jewish studies each year 
and in the early 21* century over 100 such titles were in print. 
The 1u Press also publishes six journals in Jewish studies. The 
richness of Jewish academia in what seems to be an improb- 
able place continues to attract highly accomplished and rec- 
ognized scholars to this Midwestern state. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: W.H. Gordon, A Community in Stress (1964); 
idem, in: AJA, 18 (1966), 41-70. 


[Sidney Steiman] 
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INDIANAPOLIS, U.S. city in central Indiana. In the late 
1960s the population of Indianapolis was over 600,000 and 
the Jewish community numbered about 10,000 (1968). The 
Jewish community, concentrated in the north-central area, 
was served by five synagogues. The Jewish population has re- 
mained surprisingly stable compared with the growth of the 
city, which now numbers 1,200,000. 

The first-known Jewish settlers in Indianapolis were 
Moses Woolf, Alexander and Daniel Franco, who emigrated 
from London about 1850. The first congregation, which be- 
came the Indianapolis Hebrew Congregation, was founded 
in 1856, under Rabbi M. Berman. Funds from the Christian 
community helped equip the first synagogue, completed in 
1868. Frederich Kneffler rose to the rank of major general, 
and is believed to have been the highest-ranking Jewish off- 
cer in the Civil War. 

Indianapolis Hebrew Congregation (Reform), now one 
of the largest synagogues in the state, was the earliest congre- 
gation in Indianapolis, founded in 1856. Other synagogues of 
early Indianapolis history were formed by nationality groups: 
Shaare Tefila (about 1882), the “Polish Shul’; Knesses Israel 
(about 1883), the “Russian Shul”; and Ohev Zedeck (1884), 
the “Hungarian Shul.” The United Hebrew Congregation was 
organized in 1904; Ezras Achim, the “Peddlers Shul,” in 1910; 
the Central Hebrew Congregation in 1920; and Beth-El in 1921. 
In 1927, Beth-El, the Conservative congregation, merged with 
Ohev Zedeck to form Beth-El Zedeck (Reconstructionist / 
Conservative), one of the two largest synagogues in the state 
(*Milton Steinberg was its first rabbi). There are two Ortho- 
dox Congregations; Etz Chaim (Sephardic) and B’nai Torah, 
and Shaarey Tefilla (Conservative). Among the early leaders 
of the Indianapolis Jewish community were Rabbi Isaac Eli 
Neustadt, who founded the Jewish Educational Association 
(now the Bureau of Jewish Education) in 1910; Rabbi Morris 
Feuerlicht, who served the Indianapolis Hebrew Congregation 
from 1904 to 1946; and G.A. Efroymson, the first president of 
the Jewish Federation of Greater Indianapolis (formed 1905 
under the name Jewish Federation of Indianapolis), one of 
the first such organizations in an intermediate-sized U.S. city. 
Gustave Efroymson not only served during the Federation's 
formative years (1905-1913), he guided the Indianapolis Jew- 
ish Community through the difficult years of the rise of the 
Ku Klux Klan and the Great Depression, serving as Federa- 
tion president, once again, from 1919 to 1934. 

The Indianapolis Jewish community is served through 
5 constituent agencies of the Jewish Federation: the Jewish 
Community Center; the Jewish Community Relations Coun- 
cil; the Bureau of Jewish Education; Hooverwood, a nursing 
home facility and Park Regency, an apartment complex for 
independent elderly. The Jacobs Home provides group living 
for developmentally challenged adults, and the Albert & Sara 
Reuben ElderSource program provides a wide range of ser- 
vices for older adults. 

Jewish education is maintained by the Bureau of Jewish 
Education, the Hasten Hebrew Academy (a day school pro- 
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viding elementary and middle school education) and con- 
gregational religious schools. Hebrew language is taught in 2 
suburban public high schools. 

Most Federation agencies and Federation offices are 
housed on the Max and Mae Simon Jewish Community Cam- 
pus, developed in 1997. The 38-acre campus is considered one 
of the outstanding Jewish campuses in the United States. 

Indianapolis Jews exert a great deal of influence in civic, 
humanitarian, and cultural affairs in the city. The Indianapo- 
lis Symphony was founded by prominent Jews, and Jews con- 
tinue to have leadership roles with the orchestra which had its 
origins at Kirshbaum Center, the Jewish Community Center 
of its time. Jews have been in the forefront of leadership of 
the Indianapolis Museum of Art, the Children’s Museum of 
Indianapolis, the Indianapolis Art Center, the Eiteljorg Mu- 
seum of Western Art, the Indianapolis Opera and Ballet In- 
ternational. 

In the past, Jews made their living primarily in retail, 
wholesale and service businesses, but today, more are in com- 
munications, property development, and the medical and le- 
gal professions. 

Rabbis Dennis and Sandy Sasso of Congregation Beth-El 
Zedeck are the first married rabbinic couple in history. Rabbi 
Sandy Sasso was the first woman to be ordained by the Re- 
contructionist movement. The Sassos have served as senior 
rabbis at Beth-El Zedeck since 1977. 

The Jewish Federation receives excellent support from 
the community, enabling its agencies to provide a wide range 
of human services for every age. The Federation is proud of 
the fact that per capita giving to its annual campaign exceeds 
that of any Jewish community of any city in the country with a 
population of 10,000 or more. The Gene B. and Marilyn Glick 
and Jewish Federation Joint Endowment Fund for the Far Fu- 
ture will allow the Federation to meet changing needs when 
the fund reaches its fruition, when it is projected to reach 
$100,000,000. In addition, during 2005, the Federation’s Cen- 
tennial year, under the leadership of Charles A. Cohen, chair 
of the Endowment Initiative, the Federation achieved the goal 
of increasing its endowment fund by $50,000,000. 


[Sidney Steiman / Carolyn Leeds (2™ ed.)] 


INDONESIA, republic of Malay archipelago, S.E. Asia; for- 
mer Netherlands East Indies (excluding former Netherlands 
New Guinea, now West Irian). Dutch Jews contributed to the 
development of the “Spice Islands.” An early Jewish settle- 
ment existed in the Sunda Islands but its date and extent are 
not known. In the 1850s the Jerusalem emissary Jacob *Saphir, 
who visited Batavia (Jakarta), Java, met an Amsterdam Jewish 
merchant who named 20 Jewish families of Dutch or German 
origin there, including members of the Dutch colonial forces, 
and some Jews living in Semarang and Surabaya. They had few 
links with Judaism. At Saphir’s request, the Amsterdam com- 
munity sent a rabbi who tried to organize congregations in 
Batavia and Semarang. A number of Jews from Baghdad, or 
of Baghdadi origin, and from Aden also settled on the islands, 
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and in 1921 the Zionist emissary Israel Cohen estimated that 
nearly 2,000 Jews were living in Java. The resident of Surabaya 
was a Dutch Jew; several held government posts; and many 
engaged in commerce. The Jews of Baghdadi origin formed 
the most Orthodox element. There were also Jews from Cen- 
tral Europe and Soviet Russia, whose numbers increased in the 
19308. In 1939 there were 2,000 Dutch Jewish inhabitants and a 
number of stateless Jews who underwent the trials of the Jap- 
anese occupation. Indonesian independence marked the de- 
cline of the Dutch Jewish element, and the Jewish population 
subsequently dwindled for political and economic reasons. 
There were 450 Jews in Indonesia in 1957, mainly Ashkenazim 
in Jakarta and Sephardim in Surabaya, the latter community 
maintaining a synagogue. The community had dwindled to 
50 in 1963. There were about 20 Jews living in Jakarta and 25 
in Surabaya in 1969. The community was represented by the 
Board of Jewish Communities of Indonesia with its office in 
Jakarta. By the turn of the century there were only around 20 
Jews living in Indonesia. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Cohen, Journal of a Jewish Traveller (1925), 
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takower, Shivtei Yisrael, 3 (1969), 290-1. 


INDUSTRIAL REMOVAL, American movement to disperse 
Jewish immigrants throughout the United States, 1900-17. 
Founded and financially supported by the *Baron de Hirsch 
Fund with the collaboration of *Bnai B’rith, the Industrial 
Removal Office sought to persuade and assist Jewish workers 
to leave the congested immigrant districts of Boston, Phila- 
delphia, and above all New York, for smaller cities where Jew- 
ish communities existed and a variety of jobs were available. 
Approximately 75,000 Jews were thus assisted to resettle in 
such cities as Grand Rapids, Michigan; Kansas City, Missouri; 
Cleveland; Los Angeles; Milwaukee; St. Louis; Cincinnati; and 
others. Many of these migrants, besides bringing their fami- 
lies, drew other friends and relatives. Their experience of Jews 
in these smaller cities differed markedly from that of Jews who 
remained part of the very large concentrations of immigrants. 
The former were far lonelier and forced to acculturate more 
rapidly, especially linguistically. The peak of the movement 
was reached about 1910-13. The World War 1 period brought 
about its discontinuation (see *Galveston Plan). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Joseph, History of the Baron de Hirsch Fund 
(1935), 184-205; L.J. Swichkow and L.P. Gartner, History of the Jews of 
Milwaukee (1963), 157-9; M. Vorspan and L.P. Gartner, History of the 


Jews of Los Angeles (1970), 111-2. 
[Lloyd P. Gartner] 


INDYK, MARTIN (1951- ), U.S. ambassador to Israel. In- 
dyk was born in London and raised and educated in Australia 
where he received his bachelor’s degree in Economics from the 
University of Sydney and his Ph.D. from Australian National 
University. He became an advisor of the Australian prime 
minister on the Middle East. Under the influence of Steven 
Rosen, the influential American Israel Public Affairs Com- 
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mittee (arpAc) foreign policy expert, Indyk moved to Wash- 
ington, D.c. to join the arpac staff. In 1985 he helped found 
the Washington Institute on Near East Policy, a non-profit, 
tax-exempt think tank which had been supported by many 
significant AIPAC lay leaders, and was its first executive direc- 
tor. Under his leadership it became an influential institute not 
only on matters relating to Israel but the entire Middle East 
and it was a place where diverse views could be discussed. It 
maintained a formal and deliberate separation from AIPAC, 
whose task is political, not intellectual, and which according 
to American law is not tax-exempt. 

During the 1988 and 1992 presidential campaigns Indyk 
was a foreign policy advisor to the democratic presidential 
candidates and was appointed special assistant to the presi- 
dent and senior director for the Near East and South Asian 
Affairs at the National Security Council when President Bill 
Clinton came to office. Two years later he was named ambas- 
sador to Israel, the first Jew to be named to that sensitive posi- 
tion. On the eve of his being named ambassador he became an 
American citizen. His service in Israel coincided with the Oslo 
Peace Process and Indyk was influential in the conduct of the 
negotiations that followed, often to the chagrin of right-wing 
Israeli politicians who were put off by his support of the peace 
process. He faced the type of slurs from right-wing Israeli of- 
ficials that would have been regarded as antisemitic had they 
been uttered by anyone other than a Jew. In fact, under Spe- 
cial Middle East Coordinator Dennis Ross, several of the key 
figures representing the Clinton Administration were deeply 
committed Jews, committed to the peace process as well. 

In 1998 Indyk was named assistant secretary of state for 
Near East Affairs, and in 2000 he returned to Israel as ambas- 
sador for the remainder of the Clinton Administration where 
he was deeply engaged with the failed negotiations among 
Prime Minister Barak, Chairman Arafat, and President Clin- 
ton at Camp David and later at Taba. President Clinton broke 
the barrier that had prevented a Jew from representing the 
United States in Israel with the nomination of Martin Indyk, 
whose successor was Daniel Kurtzer, an Orthodox rabbi who 
had previously served as ambassador to Egypt. Having left 
government service, Indyk has directed the Saban Center for 
Middle East Policy at the Brookings Institution. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L.S. Maisel and I. Forman, Jews in Ameri- 


can Politics (2001). 
[Michael Berenbaum (2™ ed.)] 


INFELD, LEOPOLD (1898-1968), Polish physicist. Infeld 
was born in Cracow and taught at Lvov. He worked for two 
years at the Institute for Advanced Study in Princeton, U.S.A. 
and later became professor of applied mathematics at Toronto 
University. Infeld, having met *Einstein while at Princeton, 
continued to collaborate with him for over ten years on the 
theory of relativity, equations of motion unitary field theory, 
and quantum mechanics. They jointly wrote The Evolution of 
Physics (1938) and a number of scientific papers. Infeld revis- 
ited his native country in 1950 and decided to remain there. 
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In 1964 he was one of a group of leading Polish intellectu- 
als who protested against the government censorship. Infeld 
was the author of The World in Modern Science; Matter and 
Quanta (1934), Albert Einstein: His Work and its Influence on 
Our World (1950), and an autobiography Quest, the Evolution 
of a Scientist (1941). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nature, 217 (1968), 611; The Times (Jan. 17, 


1968). 
[J. Edwin Holmstrom] 


INFORMERS (Heb. malshinim, “slanderers”; moserim, “in- 
formers”; delatorim, “delators”), informers or slanderers who 
denounce individual Jews or the Jewish people in general to 
a foreign ruler. 


In Talmudic Tradition 

The attitude of the Talmud toward such persons is extremely 
hostile. It is said of them: “The minim and the informers and 
the scoffers... these will go down to Gehinnom to be punished 
there for all generations” (RH 17a; see below, in Jewish law). 
Tradition attributed to the informers the sufferings which 
overtook the Jewish people during the period of persecutions 
following the destruction of the Second Temple. According 
to one tradition, the number of informers then increased to 
such an extent that the bet din of Rabban *Gamaliel was com- 
pelled to add a special benediction in the *Amidah; its text 
was composed by Samuel ha-Katan, and it is called *Birkat 
ha-Minim; in practice, it is an anathema uttered against in- 
formers (Ber. 28b; Meg. 17b). The sources place special em- 
phasis on the role of these informers during the persecutions 
of *Hadrian, when outstanding Jewish scholars endangered 
their lives for the sake of study of the Torah and observance 
of the precepts. The informers denounced to the authorities 
any opposition or manifestation of rebellion against Rome 
within the Jewish community; thus, for example, *Judah b. 
Gerim denounced *Simeon b. Yohai after he had declared that 
all the improvements brought about by the Romans were in- 
tended for their own benefit: “they built marketplaces, to set 
harlots in them, etc. The government decreed that R. Simeon 
be put to death and he therefore fled and hid in a cave for 12 
years (Shab. 33b). 


During the Middle Ages 

The gravity of the problem of informers was accentuated dur- 
ing the Middle Ages as a result of the political and social con- 
ditions to which the Jews were subjected during this period. 
The revelation of secrets and the handing over of information 
to the non-Jewish authorities regarding the lives of the Jews 
and their property, and occasionally their beliefs and opinions, 
could destroy Jewish autonomy, prejudice their economic po- 
sitions, and endanger their status among the gentiles. Jewish 
leaders and scholars, therefore, took the liberty of trying of- 
fenders of this category and imposing sentences, even if this 
was in contradiction to talmudic tradition. As will be seen, 
there were even communities in which death sentences were 
issued against informers, even though after the abolition of 
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the Sanhedrin, the Jews had refrained from judging cases of 
criminal law. 


Various Categories of Acts of Slander 

When defining the phenomenon of slander, the Jewish lead- 
ership did not restrict this to informing or the handing over 
of information; what was likely to prejudice the autonomy of 
the Jewish community was included in this definition. When 
*Rashi came to define the notion of “informers” (RH 17a), he 
explained: “those who hand over the property of Jews to the 
non-Jews.” This was indeed a most frequent occurrence during 
the Middle Ages. An example of this is found in the actions of 
a certain Jew accompanying the officials of King Henry 111 of 
England who were sent out to investigate the economic situ- 
ation of the Jewish communities of the kingdom in 1250. He 
endeavored to prove that the Jews were able to pay twice the 
amount they had hitherto paid and he promised to reveal all 
their secrets to the king. 

At times, the objective of a slander was communal-re- 
ligious, such as when a group of people turned to the non- 
Jewish authorities in order to obtain enforcement to impose 
their outlook on the Jewish community. Against these, it was 
said in the regulations of Jacob b. Meir *Tam of the second 
half of the 12" century: “they have dominated others in order 
to impose the prophecy of their mouths while in their hearts 
they seek to destroy.” 

The slanders of *apostates who revealed anti-Christian 
passages in the Jewish sources were responsible for many mis- 
fortunes, as in the case of the apostate Nicholas *Donin, who 
was one of the initiators of the Disputation of *Paris and the 
subsequent burning of the *Talmud. *Joseph ha-Kohen in his 
Emek ha-Bakha (ed. by M. Letteris (1852), 111) relates that in 
1553 wicked persons came out of our midst and fabricated un- 
true reports... and they slandered the Talmud before Pope Ju- 
lius 111” as a result of which the Talmud was burned through- 
out Italy in 1553-55. Sometimes, Jews were compelled to flee 
to new places as a result of acts of slander. This occurred with 
Isaac *Alfasi, who fled from North Africa to Spain in 1088, and 
Moses ha-Parnas, of the family of nesi’im of Narbonne, who 
fled to Estella in Navarre during the 1120s. 

Regulations against slanderers and informers also in- 
cluded paragraphs against those who addressed themselves to 
non-Jewish courts of law. This was due to the assumption that 
there was no difference between such an act and informing 
since one Jew who brought another Jew before a non-Jewish 
tribunal caused him financial loss and endangered his life. 


Informing in Spain 

The overwhelming majority of the Jewish communities, 
whether they were situated in the Islamic or Christian terri- 
tories, were prevented by the authorities from judging crimi- 
nal law and imposing death sentences on offenders. In most 
places, a culprit was ordered to pay a fine and to indemnify 
his victim; he was called upon to repent or an excommuni- 
cation (herem) or ban was issued against him. The words of 
*Asher b. Jehiel in connection with this subject are of special 
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interest. Upon his arrival in the community of Toledo in Spain 
from Germany at the beginning of the 14" century, he wrote: 
“I was most astonished when I arrived hither to find that they 
judged criminal law without a Sanhedrin” (Asher b. Jehiel, Re- 
sponsa, kelal 17, no. 8). 

There is reason to assume that the acuteness of this prob- 
lem in Spain stemmed essentially from the presence of the in- 
fluential Court Jews, a situation which had already been par- 
ticular to this country during the period of Islamic rule. These 
courtiers were naturally tempted into acts of informing, out of 
egoistic considerations and with the objective of promoting 
their ascendancy in the country’s affairs. This probably also 
prompted the Jewish community there to impose such severe 
sentences on informers. Thus, the Muslim rulers had already 
granted the dayyanim the right to judge criminal law, even 
though this contradicted Islamic legislation. This right was 
transferred from Andalusia to the northern Christian king- 
doms of Castile and Aragon. The plague was so widespread 
in Spanish Jewry that the word malshin became a part of the 
Spanish language (malsin; malsineria; malsindad). This trend 
subsisted in Christian Spain during the 13 and 14" centuries. 
The communities applied to the court and obtained the right 
to condemn informers to death. This even concerned cases 
where the acts of the informers were to the advantage of the 
king and served his immediate economic interests. 

Procedure in the trials of informers in the Jewish com- 
munities of Spain was largely influenced by the Roman and 
canon laws which then prevailed in the towns of Christian 
Europe, especially in connection with interrogation of the ac- 
cused. Procedure also varied among the Spanish communities. 
This was due to the privileges, some of which were very de- 
tailed, which they had received in this sphere during various 
periods. James 1 (1213-76) had done much in this direction 
during the last years of his reign, when there was a growing 
feeling of insecurity among the Jewish communities of Ara- 
gon. The guiding line in the granting of these privileges was 
the obligation to apply the Roman-Christian law which was 
dispensed in the tribunals of Aragon. According to this the 
proceedings took place in writing, the presence of an advocate 
was required to defend the accused, the plaintiff and the in- 
former committed themselves to the lex talionis, the testimo- 
nies were published in writing, and the right was accorded to 
appeal before the royal tribunal. When the accused was con- 
demned to death, the execution of the sentence was entrusted 
to the local royal officials in exchange for a given sum, as may 
be deduced from the privilege which was granted to the com- 
munity of Barbastro in 1273: the informer was to be handed 
over to the bailiff and a payment of 500 solidos was charged 
for the execution. 

The privileges granted to the Jews of Barcelona in 1342 
and to the community of Majorca in 1347 were of the same 
nature. The regulations of the community leaders of the King- 
dom of Aragon of 1354 mention the plague of informing, and 
the leaders agreed “to exterminate every informer or slanderer 
who would be found in one of the towns... this would, how- 
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ever, only apply to slander of a public nature which would re- 
sult, God forbid, in damage to our people in general but not 
to private slander which does not prejudice the public” Al- 
though Pedro 1v (1336-87) restricted the rights of the Jews of 
Barcelona with regard to the trials of informers and criminal 
law in general, an order of 1383 reconfirmed the full rights of 
the community leaders and their dayyanim to interrogate such 
offenders, and to sentence them to banishment, the cutting off 
of limbs, or death at their discretion. In 1390 Queen Violante 
appointed Hasdai *Crescas as the exclusive judge authorized 
to try informers in Aragon and to sentence offenders. Even 
though this appointment was intended to restrict the rights of 
the community leaders, it did not result in the complete abo- 
lition of the privileges of the local communities. 

In Castile, the Cortes which met in Soria in 1380 abol- 
ished the existing authority of the Jews to judge criminal law. 
This appears to have followed upon the secret execution of 
Joseph Picho, a favorite of the king, who was accused of in- 
forming. This authority was restored to them during the 15 
century, as appears from the regulations of Valladolid of 1432 
which were drawn up by the Jewish leaders of Castile under 
the guidance of Abraham *Benveniste. The third part of these 
regulations deals with informers, and among the measures to 
be adopted in order to eradicate informing there are specified 
the branding of the word “malshin” with a white-hot iron on 
the forehead of the accused, flogging, *banishment, and for 
one who has informed on three occasions: “finding the means 
of putting him to death.” The problem took on a special nu- 
ance with the establishment of the Spanish *Inquisition dur- 
ing the 1480s, when the latter found it necessary to compel 
Jews to testify against Conversos who observed the precepts 
of Judaism. 


Regulations of Communities and Scholars 

As already seen, regulations were formulated at the conference 
of scholars convened in France under the leadership of Rab- 
benu Tam against “those who informed, in secret or publicly, 
to gentiles, noblemen or common folk.” Many articles of these 
regulations dealt with the prevention of informing in affairs 
pertaining to the individual. In this case, the Jewish leadership 
did not possess the powers which had been granted to Spanish 
Jewry, and the defensive measures were of another category: 
“If one heard that he had been slandered and there is proof for 
this, then if the victim spoke with the governor and sought to 
refute the slander and even accused the informer of a worse 
crime than that mentioned by the latter, the second one is to 
be regarded as innocent; this is because he must endeavor to 
protect himself, and his action is not to be regarded as saving 
himself with the property of another; moreover, the first one 
is to be considered as an informer liable to justice and punish- 
ment.” At the conference of the Rhine communities of 1220, 
it was agreed that “the informers were to be cursed on every 
Sabbath,” and this became a standing order in the regulations 
of the communities of Speyer, Worms, and Mainz. According 
to the regulations of that year, the above communities formed 
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a central bet din for the trying of informers from all the com- 
munities which had participated in the conference. 

Numerous and detailed regulations against informers are 
to be found in the regulations of the community of Regens- 
burg of 1497: “If one threatens his fellow, be it his person, his 
property, or through informing, and there are witnesses to 
this deed, the hazzan shall then proclaim a ban against him in 
the synagogue at the next public prayer and sound the shofar. 
The culprit will be under this ban until he seeks pardon and 
atonement before the community... One who denounces his 
fellow to the gentiles is to be judged as if he had struck him. 
The community is authorized to deal with the informer ac- 
cording to the gravity of his misdeed and also to intervene 
with the authorities in order to have him removed from the 
town.’ It is evident that in the Ashkenazi communities the 
methods which could be adopted against informers were lim- 
ited, and the deterrent power of outstanding scholars was oc- 
casionally required. 

The Spanish refugees who arrived in North Africa after 
the persecutions in Spain of 1391 were also compelled to in- 
stitute regulations against informers, and the native Jews fol- 
lowed their example (Isaac b. Sheshet, Responsa, no. 79). In 
1558, the Spanish refugees in Salonika under the leadership of 
Moses *Almosnino instituted a haskamah (regulation) against 
informers which was read in the synagogue on the last Sab- 
bath of every month and which hinted that offenders would 
have the maximum punishment inflicted upon them. The rab- 
bis of Constantinople ratified that haskamah and demanded 
that offenders be brought to the capital in order to receive 
their chastisement. The Turkish authorities appear to have 
confirmed this regulation. 


In Eastern and Central Europe 

An insight into the dangers with which the plague of slander 
threatened the life of the Jewish community may be deduced 
from the text of the Yehi Razon (“May it be Thy will”) prayer 
which has been preserved in the synagogue register of the 
community of Kremsier (Kromeriz) and which appears to 
have been composed by *Judah Loew b. Bezalel (the Maharal) 
of Prague: “May it be Thy will, Father in Heaven, to uproot 
and extirpate every stock sprouting poison and wormwood in 
Israel so that there be no transgressor in our streets namely - 
those who denounce and harm Israel with their slander and 
distort the Jewish laws before the nations and the uncircum- 
cised, both men and women, those who seek to endanger the 
condition of the community and oppress Israel their brethren 
by false accusations in order to destroy them. May the Holy 
One, blessed be He, deliver Israel from their hands and may 
God wipe from the earth the memory of these sinners and 
evildoers, them and their evil offspring” 

The measures available to the autonomous institutions 
of the Jews of Eastern and Central Europe were more limited 
than those of the Jews in Spain. Here too, the informers were, 
however, occasionally punished by the severing of their ears 
and tongues and at times by the cutting off of their hands 
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and feet, although the actual measures generally only took 
on the form ofa warning. In the regulations of the Council of 
Konice of the province of Moravia of 1674, it was stated: “It is 
the duty of every Jew to shatter the slanderers and those who 
burden the princes with their lies and to cut off their hands 
and their feet. The expenses incurred in such an unfortunate 
affair are to be borne by all the communities of the province, 
in proportion to their numbers.” According to a tradition in 
the community of Poznan a death sentence was passed against 
an informer during the 18" century, but there is no evidence 
for this occurrence from any other source. 

The most effective and accepted punishment in the com- 
munities of Eastern Europe was the *herem. A herem issued 
against informers and slanderers who revealed the “Jewish 
secrets” to the gentiles is mentioned in a proclamation of the 
community of Poznan in Adar 5453 (1693). The same com- 
munity issued a herem in Iyyar 5485 (1725) “against the in- 
formers and slanderers who reveal Jewish secrets... to the 
customs authorities and who denounce individuals.” In the 
Council of Lithuania of 1684 it was decided that those men 
“whose tongues are accustomed to deceit” and those who re- 
veal “Jewish secrets” or cause financial losses to individuals 
by informing against them were to be subjected to the herem. 
Occasionally, the informer was only sentenced to imprison- 
ment, as occurred with David b. Naphtali Segal, who “induced 
a tyrannical squire to seize and detain the men of Prague in 
Gniezno (Gnesen)” in 1634. Among the most notorious acts 
of informing in this period were those of Hirschel Meyer, who 
brought many misfortunes upon the Jews of Vienna until their 
expulsion in 1670. The actions of Jacob *Frank and his follow- 
ers at the time of the disputations of Kamenets-Podolski and 
Lvov rank among the most extreme examples of slander. 


[Jacob Klatzkin] 


In Russia 

Informing was one of the severest moral plagues to afflict 
Russian Jewry, which has continued up to the present. It was 
the natural consequence of the autocratic regime ruling the 
state, which encouraged it. It also stemmed from the anti-Jew- 
ish decrees and discriminatory laws which were the cause of 
constant antagonism between the Jews and the government. 
The internal controversies and struggles in Jewish society also 
played a part. The dimensions of this informing varied. There 
was the one-time informer who wrote a denunciatory letter 
(Yid. Msire) about his neighbor, the shopkeeper, who had 
hidden away smuggled goods in his shop; there was the pro- 
fessional informer (Yid. Moser) who blackmailed his victims. 
These denunciations concerned essentially “missing persons” 
or those who evaded military service, smugglers, and those 
who distilled alcoholic liquor or sold it without government 
authorization, and Jews living in places where their residence 
was prohibited. Other informers of a much more dangerous 
category were those who prejudiced whole communities, such 
as those who spread word that the community was hiding 
Christians who converted to Judaism in its midst, that the Jews 
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were encouraging the progress of Judaizing sects such as the 
Subbotniki (“Sabbath Observers”) and attracted proselytes, or 
that they were collecting money which was sent to Erez Israel. 
At an even higher level, there was the national informer, such 
as Jacob *Brafman, who attempted to prove to the government, 
after his apostasy, that the Jews maintained “a state within a 
state” and endangered the welfare of Russia. His Kniga Kagala 
(“Book of the Community”) and other works aggravated the 
situation of the Jews at the close of the 19" century. 

A considerable number of informers lowered themselves 
to act in this way because of their campaign against corrup- 
tion perpetrated by community leaders. This was the case with 
Benjamin Goldberg (Binyominke Moser) of Kletsk who quar- 
reled with the gabbaim of the community of Kletsk and was 
finally exiled to Siberia upon the decision of the community. 
Informing was also a weapon employed in internal struggles. 
The denunciations by the Hasidim of the community leaders 
of Vilna in 1799 and by Avigdor b. Joseph Hayyim of Pinsk, 
which resulted in the imprisonment of *Shneur Zalman of 
Lyady, the leader of Habad Hasidim, in 1800, are well-known 
cases. During the 19" century, there were repeated denun- 
ciations by mitnaggedim and maskilim against the Hasidim 
and their zaddikim. The Hasidim, however, also wielded the 
weapon of informing (leading to the imprisonment of the poet 
Judah Leib *Gordon in 1879). The maskilim were accustomed 
to sending slanderous memoranda to the authorities, such as 
the memorandum sent by Markl and Bernstein of 1833 on the 
noxious books published in Hebrew, in the wake of which a 
strict control was put into force on all Hebrew books in Russia, 
and all the printing presses, with the exception of two, were 
closed down. Neither were cases of personal denunciation 
lacking among the maskilim themselves (such as the slander 
by Abraham Uri *Kovner against Alexander *Zederbaum, the 
editor of Ha-Meliz). 

The Jews adopted various protective measures against 
the informers. The accepted method was a social ban against 
publicly known informers. Many of them were compelled to 
convert to Christianity once their actions had been discovered. 
In severe cases, the moser disappeared, and he was occasion- 
ally found drowned ina river or killed in a forest. In 1836 two 
informers were done to death in the town of Novaya Ushitsa 
(Podolia). After prolonged interrogation, about 80 Jews were 
tried by a military tribunal and extremely severe sentences 
were meted out against them. Information on informers who 
were executed is to be found in literature and the chronicles. 
Peretz *Smolenskin described the fate of such an informer 
in his work Kevurat Hamor (“Contemptible Burial”), a story 
which was based on several incidents which occurred in the 
town of Shklov. 

Once the Jews had begun to collaborate with the Russian 
revolutionary movement, and with the establishment of the 
Jewish workers’ movement at the close of the 19" century, there 
emerged a new type of informer — the provocateur - who was 
rewarded by the authorities for delivery of the secrets of the 
movement, its presses, and its members to the secret police. 
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This is a chapter on its own. Provocateurs were also planted 
within the Zionist movement. 

In the Soviet Union, informing had become an hon- 
orable public duty and an organic part of the regime. It ex- 
tended to both the non-Jewish and Jewish public, and had 
become a formidable instrument which had paralyzed free 
public life and contributed to the disintegration of Jewish life 


in the country. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


In Jewish Law 

A distinction is made between the denunciation (mesirah, “de- 
livery”) of money and the denunciation of persons, but the 
prohibition of informing applies to both classes in the same 
manner. It is no defense to a charge of informing that the 
person denounced is a sinner and wicked, or has caused the 
informer grief or harm - no informer will ever have a share 
in the world to come (Maim. Yad, Hovel u-Mazzik 8:9). The 
only exception seems to be that a Jew may inform on another 
Jew who had informed against him - for as the informer is 
liable to be killed, he must a fortiori be liable to be informed 
against (Rema HM 388:9). Similarly, a man may save himself 
from violence by denouncing his attacker if he has no other 
means of escape (Darkhei Moshe HM 388; Yam shel Shelomo 
BK 8:42). 


Talmudic Law 

Instances of informing reported in the Talmud are scarce. A 
judge who had been denounced to the authorities for having 
unlawfully exercised jurisdiction sentenced the informer to 
death (Ber. 58a). A death sentence was likewise passed on a 
litigant who repeatedly threatened to denounce his adversary, 
the court apparently being satisfied that he would indeed do 
so and that irreparable damage might ensue (BK 117a). The 
underlying rationale has been held to be that when a man is 
going to kill you, you may kill him first (Ber. 58a), and an im- 
pending denunciation was held to be tantamount to an im- 
mediate threat of killing. The threat is no less immediate and 
substantial for the reason that only so long as nobody was ac- 
tually killed there must always remain a doubt as to whether 
anybody would indeed be killed - the probability that that 
would be the result of the denunciation suffices to warrant 
drastic counteraction (Rashba, Resp., vol. 1, no. 181). In order 
to save property from the reach of informers, false vows and 
oaths are permissible to prove its alienation (Ned. 3:4). 

Like apostates, informers ought not to be saved from 
danger, even of their lives (Av. Zar. 26b); it has been said that 
“jt is a good deed to let them perish and bring them down 
into the pit of destruction” (Maim., Akkum ve-Hukkoteihem 
10:1). 


Medieval Law 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND. Denunciations have rightly 
been described as the canker of Jewish medieval society (I. 
Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages (1932'); Kaufmann, 
in JQR, 8 (1896), 27). Obadiah of *Bertinoro relates a report 
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of the Jewish community of Palermo which may be valid for 
many other communities of the time: “Among the Jews there 
are many informers who have no sense of right or wrong and 
who continually betray one another shamelessly. If one Jew 
hates another, he conjures up some false accusation against 
him that is absolutely without foundation” (Transl. in: J.R. 
Marcus, The Jew in the Medieval World (1960), 394f.). Jewish 
courts saw themselves called upon to combat this mischief as 
best they could. 

Denunciations always fell on all-too-willing ears, both 
ecclesiastical and secular authorities being anyway hopelessly 
prejudiced against Jews. The informers not only wrought easy 
vengeance on whoever had wronged them, but they not unrea- 
sonably hoped to render themselves useful and important in 
the eyes of the authorities by volunteering such information. 
The testimony of these informers, presumably well-informed 
Jews themselves, was generally quite sufficient to warrant mas- 
sacres or expulsions and plunder. 


PENAL LAW. ‘The law was laid down by Maimonides as fol- 
lows: “It is lawful to kill the informer anywhere, even at this 
time when capital jurisdiction has ceased. It is lawful to kill 
him before he has informed: when he says, I am going to de- 
liver [ie, denounce] the person or the money - regardless of 
the amount involved - of X into their hands, he has rendered 
himself liable to death; if, on being warned not to commit 
the crime, he dares to insist on informing, the court is bound 
to have him killed. But when he [is indicted after having] al- 
ready denounced the other person, it seems to me that he 
may not any longer be killed, unless it is reasonably appre- 
hended that he might continue and inform on others. And it 
is a frequent occurrence in the cities of the West either to kill 
informers who must be feared to make denunciations, or to 
deliver them into the hands of the non-Jews [i.e., non-Jewish 
courts] to have them killed, flogged, or imprisoned as their 
guilt requires. So may a man who causes grief or damage to 
the community be delivered into the hands of non-Jews to 
have him flogged, imprisoned, or fined - but not a man who 
causes grief or damage to an individual. Nor may the prop- 
erty of an informer be confiscated, for although his person is 
liable to perish, his property ought to go to his heirs” (Maim., 
Hovel u-Mazzik 8:10-11). 

Sentencing informers to death was regarded as a duty (a 
mitzvah) of the court (Maim., Hovel u-Mazzik 8:10-11; Ribash, 
Resp. no. 79), as it had to be assumed that, unless the informer 
was eliminated in time, the disaster likely to be caused by him 
could not be prevented. Thus it has been said that a court re- 
fraining from having the informer killed will be responsible 
and be punished for anything that may happen as if the court 
itself had been the informer (Zikhron Yehudah, no. 75). There 
it is reported that Joseph ibn Migash had an informer executed 
on the Day of Atonement which fell on a Sabbath at the hour 
of ne’ilah —- which shows how sacred a duty the elimination 
of informers was conceived by great judges. The differentia- 
tion between an informer who had to be eliminated before 
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doing his misdeed and was therefore liable to death, and an 
informer who had already done his misdeed and was there- 
fore no longer liable to death (unless he was likely to repeat 
it), would indicate that the death penalty for the informer was 
in the nature of a preventative rather than of a punitive mea- 
sure, a supposition corroborated by the special procedural 
provisions set out below. 

Notwithstanding the duty of having informers killed, 
the death penalty was not generally regarded as a compulsory 
and obligatory but rather as the maximum penalty. In many 
instances there were bodily mutilations, such as cutting out 
the tongue or gouging out the eyes (Rosh, Resp. no. 17:8; Ma- 
haram of Rothenburg, Resp., ed. Prague, no. 485; Rema HM 
388:10) or cutting off hands and feet (Takkanot Mehrin, ed. 
by I. Halpern, 124 no. 374), so as to render the informer in- 
capable of carrying out his evil designs. On the other hand, 
such mutilations were decried as ineffective and unsuited to 
replace the death penalty (Yam shel Shelomo Yev. 10:20; Ma- 
haram of Lublin, Resp. no. 138). In cases in which monetary 
damage only was caused or apprehended, the usual sanction 
was the *herem (BK 117a; Tashbez 3:158), often accompanied by 
excommunication and exile. There were many communities 
in which annual general bans were pronounced against peo- 
ple who knew of informers or their plans and failed to bring 
them to the notice of the court (Takkanot Vaad Arba Arazot, 
quoted by Assaf, Ha-Onshin..., 130), and against anybody who 
would have resort to non-Jewish authorities and thereby cause 
damage to any Jew (Takkanot Rabbenu Tam, quoted in Ma- 
haram of Rothenburg, Resp., ed. Cremona, no. 71, 368; Tak- 
kanot of the Portuguese community in Hamburg, quoted by 
Assaf, Ha-Onshin..., 92). 

A good example of a scale of penalties according to the 
gravity of the offense is provided by takkanot made in Cas- 
tile in 1432: an informer who has denounced another without 
causing actual damage is fined 100 ducats and imprisoned for 
ten days; if actual damage was caused, he must also make good 
the damage. If the denunciation was to non-Jewish authorities 
and no damage was caused, he is fined 200 ducats and impris- 
oned for 20 days; if monetary damage was caused, he must 
also make good the damage and is ostracized for ten days; if 
physical injury (including arrest) was caused, the punishment 
is at the free discretion of the court. Denunciations other than 
of individual persons are punished, on a first conviction, with 
100 lashes and expulsion from the town; on a second convic- 
tion, the penalty is increased; on a third conviction, the pen- 
alty will be death (Assaf, Ha-Onshin..., 89-90; Baer, Spain, 2 
(1961), 264f.). Where the evidence was not sufficient for a con- 
viction — e.g., where there was one single witness only — but 
the court considered the suspect a security risk for the com- 
munity, the Castilian takkanot provided that a mark should 
be set on his forehead by burning it with a hot iron (ibid.). 
All informers and suspected informers were disqualified as 
witnesses and would not be allowed to take an oath (Maim., 
Hovel u-Mazzik 8:8; HM 388:8; Radbaz, Resp. no. 348; Maha- 
rashdam, Resp. HM no. 355). 
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PROCEDURE AND EVIDENCE. Isaac b. Sheshet - who was 
himself, together with two other great scholars of his time, 
Nissim Gerondi and Hasdai Crescas, the victim of a denun- 
ciation in about 1375, in pursuance of which he was arrested 
and later released on bail (Ribash, Resp. nos. 373, 376) — laid 
down five special rules of evidence and procedure applying 
to trials of informers only: 

(1) they may be interrogated, and if they confess, may be 
convicted on their own confessions; 

(2) attorneys may be appointed to defend them only after 
their interrogation has been completed; 

(3) they must be detained pending trial and may not be 
released on bail; 

(4) the testimony of the witnesses for the prosecution 
may be taken in their absence (to the same effect: Rosh, Resp. 
17:1); 

(5) the fact that the complainant who laid the charge 
against the informer may be incompetent as a *witness does not 
affect the validity of the charge (Ribash, Resp. nos. 234-9). Fur- 
ther procedural and evidentiary facilities had already been al- 
lowed much earlier by Solomon b. Abraham Adret; namely, that 
in trials of informers it would not matter that the court might 
not be properly constituted, and that informers need no previ- 
ous warning that what they were going to do was punishable by 
law (see *Penal Law, *Evidence); in general, all the procedural 
and evidentiary safeguards prescribed in capital cases did not 
apply to informers, so long as you “go after the ascertainment of 
the truth and the prevention of damage...” (Iggeret ha-Rashba, 
published by D. Kaufmann, in: Jar, 8 (1896), 228ff.). 


JURISDICTION AND costs. Instead of trying informers 
themselves, many Jewish courts preferred to hand them over 
to the royal courts for trial ifa charge could only be made out 
against them under the law of the land (Ribash, Resp. nos. 79 
and 239; Rashbash, Resp. no. 177). However, as the inform- 
ers were, as a rule, welcome instruments in the hands of the 
authorities, if only as a means of extorting money from the 
Jewish community, their courts could rarely be counted on 
to mete out justice to them. In many countries Jewish courts 
tried, and sometimes succeeded, to obtain the royal assent to 
their own exercise of capital jurisdiction. It appears that the 
non-Jewish (royal or lower) authorities often had to be bribed 
into allowing or suffering such jurisdiction, or for helping the 
court to execute judgments of expulsion. Kings are reported 
to have demanded monetary compensation for the loss of tax- 
payers before allowing judgments of expulsion to be executed. 
That the costs involved in prosecuting and punishing inform- 
ers must therefore have been very substantial is also shown by 
rulings to the effect that the whole community must bear these 
costs, and each individual member is taxed with his share 
thereof (Rosh, Resp. no. 6:22; Ribash, Resp. no. 79). 


{Haim Hermann Cohn] 


Period of the Aharonim 
Similar to the situation during the Middle Ages as described 
above, the period of the *aharonim also saw cases of denun- 
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ciation and informing, in a variety of forms and for various 
purposes. During this period as well, similar to the law ap- 
plied during the Middle Ages, in order for a person to be re- 
garded as an informer (moser) there needed to be proof that 
his act was committed with the mens rea of malicious intent. 
Hence R. Shlomo Luria (Resp. Maharshal no. 19) ruled that, 
when the (non-Jewish) government accused a given Jew of 
theft, and he was forced to claim that he had purchased the 
stolen item from another Jew, thereby implicating the latter 
as a thief, “he is not subject to the law of an informer... as he 
did not intend to cause his fellow Jew monetary loss for the 
sake of infuriating him, or to curry favor with the authorities, 
but rather to save his own [money].” 

This period is distinguished from the medieval period by 
the fact that, in addition to acts of denunciations by individ- 
uals, there were also acts of collective denunciations among 
groups and sects. The Frankist sect denounced the Jews to the 
Christian authorities, falsely accusing them of using Christian 
blood for their rituals. As of the 18" century there were even 
cases of reciprocal denunciations of Hasidim and Mitnaggedim 
in the context of their spiritual and social struggle, a phenom- 
enon that repeated itself during the 19" century, in the battles 
between the Hasidim and the Maskilim. Reciprocal denuncia- 
tions also took the form of divulging trade secrets and finan- 
cial sources of individuals and communities, and a number of 
communities passed explicit enactments in order to combat 
this phenomenon (see Bibliography, Ben-Zimra). 

Regarding the denunciation of Jewish criminals to the 
non-Jewish authorities by the Bet Din or by the public, see 
*Extradition. 

[Menachem Elon (2 ed.)] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Kaufmann, in: Jar, 8 (1896), 217-38; M. 
Frank, Kehillot Ashkenaz u-Vattei Dineihen (1937), index, s.v. Dinei 
Mesirah; Baer, Urkunden, 1 (1929), index s.v. Malsin, 2 (1936), index 
s.v. Denunzianten; Baer, Spain, index; Baron, Community, index; 
Dinur, Golah, 2 (1966), 402-9; H.H. Ben-Sasson (ed.), Toledot Am 
Yisrael, 3 (1969), index s.v. Malshinut. IN EASTERN AND CENTRAL 
EUROPE. I. Halpern (ed.), Takkanot Medinat Mehrin (1951), index s.v. 
Massur; idem, Pinkas Vaad Arba Arazot (1945), index s.v. Malshinut; 
B.D. Weinryb, Texts and Studies in the Communal History of Polish 
Jewry (1950), 53£.; S. Dubnow, Pinkas ha-Medinah O Vaad ha-Keh- 
illot ha-Rashiyyot bi-Medinat Lita (1925), index s.v. Moser. IN RUS- 
s1A: Dubnow, Hist Russ, 1 (1916), 337-78; 2 (1918), 84-85; J. Levitats, 
Jewish Community in Russia 1772-1844 (1943), index; S. Ginsberg, 
Historishe Verk, 1 (1937), 238-65; 3 (1937), 178-87; Heb. trans. in his: 
Ketavim Historiyyim (1944), 152-78. IN JEWISH LAW: M. Kayser- 
ling, in: Jahrbuch fuer die Geschichte der Juden und des Judentums, 
4 (1869), 263-334; I. Loeb, in: REJ, 13 (1886), 187-216; D. Kaufmann, 
in: JQR, 8 (1896), 217-38; S. Assaf, Ha-Onshin, Aharei Hatimat ha- 
Talmud (1922); Finkelstein, Middle Ages; I. Epstein, The Responsa 
of Rabbi Solomon ben Adreth of Barcelona... (1925), 49-52; idem, 
The Responsa of Rabbi Simon ben Zemah Duran... (1930), 46, 65-69; 
A.M. Hershman, Rabbi Isaac ben Sheshet Perfet and his Times (1943), 
88-90; G. Horowitz, The Spirit of Jewish Law (1953), 228-30, 621-3; 
I. Szczepanski, in: Sefer Yovel Federbusch (1960), 343-51. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: M. Elon, Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri (1988), 1:9, 11, 435, 576; 
594, 635f, 645,647-49; 2:1256; idem, Jewish Law (1994), 1:8,10; 2:531, 
710, 734, 787f, 798, 801-3; 3:1502; M. Elon and B. Lifshitz, Mafteah 
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INGATHERING OF THE EXILES 


ha-Sheelot ve-ha-Teshuvot shel Hakhmei Sefarad u-Zefon Afrikah (le- 
gal digest) (1986), 1:228-29; B. Lifshitz and E. Shochetman, Mafteah 
ha-Sheelot ve-ha-Teshuvot shel Hakhmei Ashkenaz, Zarefat ve-Italyah 
(legal digest) (1997), 166-67; E. Ben Zimra, “Al ha-Malshinut u-Me- 
sirah be-Hayyei ha-Kehillah ha-Yehudit bi-Tekufat ha-Aharonim, in: 
Sefer Aviad, (1986), 112-42. 


INGATHERING OF THE EXILES (Heb. ni23 Y12? kib- 
butz galuyyot). In biblical Hebrew galut serves as the abstract 
“exile” as in the phrase “in the 37" year of Jehoiachin’s exile” 
(le-galut Yehoyakhin; Jer. 52:31), or the concrete “exiles, as in 
the clause “he will release my exiles” (galuti; Isa. 45:13). The 
verb kibbez (“gathers”) is frequently used of God's ingather- 
ing of Israel’s dispersion (e.g., Jer. 29:14; Ezek. 11:17; Isa. 56:8; 
Ps. 106:47); yet the phrase kibbutz galuyyot is first found only 
in rabbinic literature (e.g., Pes. 88a). The belief, however, in 
the ingathering of the exiled communities is nevertheless re- 
peated time and again, especially in the prophecies of Isa- 
iah (11:12; 27:13; 56:8; 66:20), Jeremiah (16:15; 23:3, 8; 29:14; 
31:8; 33:7), and Ezekiel (20:34, 41; 37:21). It is first mentioned 
in Deuteronomy 30:3-5. After the details of the destruction 
and exile are described (Deut. 28:63-64; 30:1), the promise 
is given that “the Lord thy God will turn thy captivity and 
have compassion upon thee, and will return and gather thee 
from all the peoples, whither the Lord thy God hath scattered 
thee. If any of thine that are dispersed be in the uttermost 
parts of the heaven, from thence will the Lord thy God gather 
thee, and... bring thee into the land which thy fathers pos- 
sessed.” 

That, substantially, is the whole doctrine of the Ingath- 
ering of the Exiles, although its form varied according to the 
circumstances. The first part of Isaiah is primarily concerned 
with the exile of the Northern Kingdom, but in his time there 
apparently was already a considerable dispersion in Egypt, and 
he therefore prophesies: “a great shofar shall be blown and they 
shall come that are lost in the land of Assyria and they that 
are dispersed in the Land of Egypt” (27:13). After Jeremiah 
prophesies the exile of Judah, he prophesies the return of “the 
children of Israel from the land of the north and from all the 
countries whither He had driven them” (16:15, c.f. 23:8), and 
after the partial exile of Jehoiachin takes place in 597 B.c.E., 
he repeats “I will turn your captivity and gather you from 
all the nations and from all the places whither I have driven 
you... and I will bring you back” (29:14). Ezekiel (20:34 and 
41) similarly foretells: “I will bring you out from the peoples 
and will gather you out of the countries wherein you are scat- 
tered,” but the 37" chapter already belongs to the period fol- 
lowing the complete exile of Judah, and he specifically refers 
to the Ingathering of the Exiles of the two kingdoms (19-22, 
25). Finally the last chapter of Isaiah, reflecting the wide dis- 
persion of the Jews, makes the Ingathering apply to “Tarshish, 
Pul, Lud, Tubal, and Javan” (66:19). 


Talmud 
The ingathering of the exiled communities, consisting as it 
does of the complete return of all the exiles, is regarded as be- 
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longing to the messianic age, and the Talmud does not there- 
fore regard the return following the proclamation of Cyrus 
as the Ingathering of the Exiles. Nahman b. Hisda interprets 
Isaiah 45:1 as meaning, “God said to His anointed concerning 
Cyrus,’ and explains, “the Holy One, blessed be He, said to 
the Messiah, ‘I have a complaint on thy behalf against Cyrus. I 
said “He shall build my city and gather my exiles” (Isa. 45:13), 
and he merely said (11 Chron. 36:23, Ezra 1:3) “whoever there 
is among you of all his people, let him go up” (Meg. 12a) and 
the Talmud states that “the day of the Ingathering of the Exiles 
is as great as the day on which heaven and earth were created” 
(Pes. 88a, cf. Rashi to Deut. 30:3, “Great is the day of the In- 
gathering of the Exiles and it will come about with difficulty 
as though God Himself will be obliged to grasp each one ac- 
tually in his hand, each one from his place”). 


Liturgy 

In the above two passages the actual phrase kibbutz galuyyot 
occurs, and it is the official name given to the tenth blessing 
of the daily Amidah. “Why is kibbutz galuyyot mentioned af- 
ter the blessing of the years” - and the messianic aspect is 
reflected in the passage which follows, “When the Ingather- 
ing of the Exiles takes place judgment will be visited on the 
wicked.” Basing itself on Isaiah 27:13 (see above) the formula 
is: “Sound the great shofar for our freedom, and raise the en- 
sign to gather our exiles and gather us from the four corners 
of the earth” (the Sephardi rite adds “to our land”), and con- 
cludes, “Blessed art thou, O Lord, who gatherest the dispersed 
of Thy people Israel.” It is already mentioned in Ben Sira 36:11, 
“Gather all the tribes of Jacob together,’ and the theme is re- 
peated both in the prayer for the New Moon and in the Musaf 
Amidah for the festivals. 


Apocalyptic Writings 

The theme of the Ingathering of the Exiles naturally figures 
largely in the medieval Jewish apocalyptic literature. The 
Pirkei de-R. Eliezer explains Isaiah 27:3 to the effect that “the 
right horn is greater than that on the left, and with it the Holy 
One, blessed be He, is destined to sound in the future for the 
Ingathering of the Exiles” (chap. 3-end). The Sefer Eliyahu 
gives the details that on the 22™ of Tishri will take place 
the first Ingathering of the Exiles, from Babylon, on the 25 
the second, from beyond the River *Sambatyon, and on 
the 25" of the eighth month the third Ingathering, from the 
other lands (cf. Ibn-Shmuel, Midreshei Ge’ullah (19547), 43; 
Perek Eliyahu, ibid., 52). In his Hope of Israel, *Manasseh Ben 
Israel interpreted Deuteronomy 30:4, “If any of thine that are 
dispersed be in the uttermost parts of heaven, from thence 
will the Lord thy God gather thee,” to mean that the literal 
dispersion of the Jews in every part of the world was the es- 
sential preliminary to the Ingathering of the Exiles, and he 
took advantage of the messianic speculations then rife in 
England to urge that the readmission of the Jews to England 
would bring about this preliminary (reproduced in L. Wolf, 
Menasseh Ben Israel’s Mission to Oliver Cromwell (1901), espe- 
cially sect. 25, p. 32f.). 
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Modern 

In modern times, since the establishment of the State of Israel, 
the conception of the Ingathering of the Exiles has been di- 
vested of its messianic character and has been applied to the 
phenomenon of the immigration of over one million Jews 
from over 100 countries to the State of Israel. Kibbutz galuyyot 
is regarded as the first stage, to be followed by mizzug galuyyot, 
the Merging of the Exiles. 


[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 


INGOLSTADT, city in Bavaria, Germany. Jews probably 
went to Ingolstadt when they were expelled from *Munich 
(1285) and Eichstaett (1298), but they were first mentioned 
there in 1312, when they were given permission to collect 
their debts. In 1322 the community, comprising 30 persons, 
maintained a synagogue and came under the jurisdiction 
of *Regensburg, making use of the cemetery there. It suf- 
fered during the *Black Death persecutions (1349) and was 
impoverished by the abolition of debts to Jews. Four families 
were accorded the right of domicile in 1358. In 1373 the Jews 
were allowed to attend Ingolstadt’s fairs but they were forced 
to flee to *Nuremberg after the anti-Jewish riots of 1384; the 
synagogue was converted into a church. In 1450, after com- 
plaints about usury, those who had returned earlier were 
arrested and ordered to leave, along with the rest of Bavarian 
Jewry. Four hundred years later, Jews still required entrance 
permits, valid for one day only. After emancipation (1851, 
1867), the number of Jews increased from 60 in 1880 to 90 
in 1900. A synagogue was built in 1872, and a cemetery con- 
secrated in 1891, but the population drifted to larger towns 
and by January 1939 no Jews remained. The synagogue was 
renovated in 1947; in 1968 there were 17 Jews living in Ingol- 
stadt. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Friedmann, Geschichte der Juden in In- 
golstadt, 1300-1900 (1900); Germ Jud, 2 (1968), 375-76; EJW, 263; S. 
Solfeld (ed.), Martyrologium des Nuernberger Memorbuches (1898), 
251, 274; Yad Vashem, Px (Bavaria). 


INGWILLER, town in the Bas-Rhin department, E. France. 
Jewish settlement began in 1604, but by the end of the 17% 
century there were still only six families in the town. At the 
end of the 18" century, however, about 50 Jewish families lived 
in Ingwiller, and from 1776 they owned a synagogue. Nearly 
half of them were engaged in the livestock trade. During the 
middle of the 19 century the community reached its peak, 
with about 550 members, and began to erect a new syna- 
gogue. A primary school was opened in 1836 and a cemetery 
acquired soon after. From then on the community declined 
as a result of migration to larger towns and overseas. Under 
the German occupation of World War 11, 12 Jews were de- 
ported from Ingwiller. In 1969 the community consisted of 
fewer than 100 persons. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Guggenbuehl, Ingwiller (Ger., 1951), 121-5, 
210; Z. Szajkowski, Analytical Franco-Jewish Gazetteer (1966), 249. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 
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INLANDER, HENRY 


INKELES, ALEX (1920- ), U.S. sociologist. A native of New 
York, Inkeles received his B.A. in 1941 and an M.A. in 1946 
from Cornell University. He received his Ph.D. in 1949 from 
Columbia University. He was appointed professor of sociology 
at Harvard University in 1957. He served as director of Studies 
in Social Relations at the Russian Research Center at Harvard 
from 1956 to 1961, when he became director of Studies on So- 
cial Aspects of Economic Development at the Center of Inter- 
national Affairs at Harvard. Previously, he served as Russian 
research analyst in the Office of Strategic Services and the In- 
ternational Broadcasting Division of the U.S. Department of 
State. Inkeles’ chief interest was the comparative study of social 
structures and, especially, the sociology of the Soviet Union. 

Among his many postings and international lecture- 
ships, Inkeles was a Fulbright scholar in Greece (1977) and 
Chile (1985) and held a Guggenheim fellowship for study in 
Israel and the United Kingdom (1977-78). An expert on politi- 
cal behavior, modernization, social psychology, and national 
character, Inkeles was a consultant on issues related to na- 
tional development in such countries as China, Bulgaria, and 
Poland. He was elected to the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences (1962), the American Philosophical Society (1972), 
and the National Academy of Sciences (1981). 

Inkeles later became professor emeritus of sociology 
at Stanford University and a senior fellow at the university’s 
Hoover Institute. Later research focused on the social struc- 
ture of an emerging worldwide society and cross-national 
comparative studies. 

Inkeles co-authored (with D.J. Levinson) “National Char- 
acter” (in: Handbook of Social Psychology ed. by G. Lindzey, vol. 
2 (1959), 977-1020) and How the Soviet System Works (1956). 
His first book, Public Opinion in Soviet Russia: A Study in Mass 
Persuasion (1950), received the Kappa Tau Alpha Award for the 
best book on mass communication and journalism. Among his 
other works are The Soviet Citizen (1959); Prospects for Change 
in the Soviet Union (1959); Russia and the U.S.A.: Problem in 
Comparative Sociology (1963); What Is Sociology (1964); Becom- 
ing Modern (1974); Exploring Individual Modernity (1983); Na- 
tional Character (1997); and One World Emerging? (1998). 

[Werner J. Cahnman / Ruth Beloff (2 ed.)] 


INLANDER, HENRY (Heinz; 1925-1983), painter. Inlander 
was born in Vienna, but lived in Trieste from 1935 to 1938, 
coming to England that year. He was naturalized in 1947. In the 
early 1950s he was art adviser to the British School in Rome, 
living partly in Italy and in England. Inlander was basically a 
painter of landscape, in which he combined a rich sensuous 
color with Expressionist elements, revealing his origins. He 
occasionally painted figure studies, notably his contribution 
Moses and the Burning Bush to the exhibition “The Religious 
Theme” held at the Tate Gallery in 1958. Critical opinion of 
his work declined after the 1960s, but he gained renewed rec- 
ognition after his death. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


[Charles Samuel Spencer] 
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INNOCENT 


°INNOCENT, name of 13 popes. 

INNOCENT II (Gregorio Papareschi), pope 1130-43. His 
was an uncanonical election because the majority of the car- 
dinals voted for *Anacletus 11 (Pietro Pierleoni). The Jews of 
Rome supported Anacletus, whose opponents objected to his 
Jewish origin. However, Innocent and his party were in no 
way responsible for promoting an anti-Jewish movement. Al- 
though Innocent did not renew the *bull Sicut Judaeis, neither 
did he encroach on the rights of the Jews in any respect. 

INNOCENT 111 (Lothar of Segni; b. 1160 or 1161), pope 
1198-1216. The goal of Innocent 111 was to make the Church, 
or rather the papacy, the sole power in the world. He was suc- 
cessful to a large degree in matters concerning the Jews - the 
changes he inaugurated on their account regulated the con- 
ditions of their lives in Christian countries throughout many 
succeeding centuries. His accession brought about a change 
in the papal attitude toward the Jews, and it must have been 
slender consolation to them that his attitude toward Christian 
heretics, especially the *Albigenses in Southern France, was as 
cruel, if not more so. It was to encourage men to join the Cru- 
sade against these heretics that he canceled the interest on the 
crusaders’ debts to the Jews in 1198, 1199, 1200, 1209, and 1213. 
Although he renewed the bull Sicut Judaeis, he introduced 
his renewal by saying that because the Jews served to prove 
(through the Bible) the truth of the Catholic faith they were 
not to be “too severely” oppressed by the Christian faithful 
(1199). However, it was not until the end of his reign (1215 or 
1216) that the pope deemed an oppression “severe” enough to 
intervene - this was a persecution initiated by the crusaders 
and Innocent ordered the archbishops and bishops of France 
to step in to protect the Jews. 

On at least two occasions he ordered that material help 
be given to various Jewish converts (1199). Of particularly se- 
rious import was his letter to the archbishop of Arles (1201) 
on the topic of forced baptism; only a decided and resolute 
denial rendered this invalid. Although Innocent did not ex- 
plicitly mention the Jews on this occasion, his decision obvi- 
ously referred to them, as shown by his reference to the sim- 
ilar decision of the Fourth Council of Toledo in respect of 
the forced baptisms of Jews perpetrated by Sisebut (and see 
*Church Councils). From 1205 Innocent intervened in vari- 
ous countries - France, Castile, Aragon — to denounce what 
he termed “Jewish abuses.” He complained to Philip *Augus- 
tus that the Jews were charging an excessive rate of interest; 
that they had built a synagogue in Sens which was taller than 
the neighboring church; that they appeared in public on Good 
Friday and jeered at Christians; and that they were receivers 
of stolen goods and murderers of Christians. In addition In- 
nocent protested that Christian servants lived in the homes 
of their Jewish masters. The pope complained to Alfonso vi11 
of Castile that the Jews fixed the price of redemption of their 
slaves when they converted instead of contenting themselves 
with the price fixed by canon law, and that not only did they 
avoid paying church tithes on their landed property but were 
always acquiring new property. Through the intermediary of 
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the archbishop of Sens and the bishop of Paris he interposed 
with the king of France, the duke of Burgundy, and the count- 
ess of Champagne against the employment of Christian wet 
nurses and servants by the Jews. When in 1207 he listed the 
sins committed by Raymond v1, count of Toulouse, he also ac- 
cused him of having entrusted official duties to the Jews. 

All this culminated in a series of four anti-Jewish canons 
promulgated at the Fourth Lateran Council (1215), instigated 
by Innocent or at the very least due to his decisive coopera- 
tion. They are familiar, in that they repeat all the objections 
voiced in Innocent’s letters: against an excessive interest-rate; 
compulsory payment of church tithes; prohibition against ap- 
pearing in public in Holy Week; banishment from public of- 
fice; and pursuit of lapsed converts. Finally they added a reg- 
ulation expressing, in the clearest fashion possible, the social 
degradation, indeed exclusion, of the Jews - the distinctive 
Jewish article of clothing or *badge. 

INNOCENT IV (Sinibaldo Fieschi), pope 1243-54. Soon 
after his accession, in 1244, Innocent Iv wrote to the king of 
France to warn him of a number of Jewish “abuses” - they 
were continuing to study the Talmud and employing Chris- 
tian wet nurses - and to decree the burning of the Talmud 
and other forbidden Jewish books. In this he was simply com- 
pleting the policy of his predecessor, *Gregory 1x. In fact in 
1247 he was swayed by the pleas of the Jews that they could 
neither study nor teach the Bible without the help of the Tal- 
mud. However, through his violent opposition to any kind of 
compromise *Odo de Chateauroux secured Innocent'’s con- 
firmed condemnation of the Talmud in 1248. The pope was 
also eager to facilitate the conversion of the Jews and in 1245 
congratulated the king of Aragon for having ordained that 
converts might keep their fortunes and would be protected 
against their former coreligionists - who considered them 
as “renegades” - and for having compelled the Jews to attend 
missionary sermons. To this end he intervened several times 
on behalf of converted Jews (1250), on one occasion to guaran- 
tee their exemption from taxes and on another to grant them 
aid. Reminding them of the necessity of enforcing the Fourth 
Lateran Council canon on the Jewish badge or distinctive 
clothing, he addressed himself to the archbishop of Besaficon 
in 12.45, the bishop of Maguelonne in 1248, the bishop of Cor- 
doba in 1250, and the bishop of Constance in 1254. Although 
Innocent was rather tardy in confirming the bull of protec- 
tion Sicut Judaeis in 12.46 — for the popes usually promulgated 
it soon after their accession — he renewed it on many succes- 
sive occasions, notably in 1249 when he added a condemna- 
tion of the *blood libel. In 1246 he congratulated the king of 
Navarre for having protected the Jews against their persecu- 
tors, and a year later recriminated against the archbishop of 
*Vienne for the bloody persecutions, plundering, expulsions, 
and forced baptism of children of the Jews in his province after 
a blood libel in *Valréas. In that same year Innocent warned 
the archbishops and bishops of France and Germany against 
perpetrations of the blood libel. However, in 1253, soon after 
confirming the measures for protecting the Jews adopted at 
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Wuerzburg, he allowed the archbishop of Vienne to expel the 
Jews. On the other hand Innocent himself came to the aid of 
the Jews in recovering the debts owed to them in Champagne 
in 1247, although at the same time maintaining the exemption 
from paying interest and the moratorium on debts granted to 
the crusaders (12.48, 1252, 1253). 

INNOCENT VIII (Giovanni Battista Cibo; b. 1432), pope 
1484-92. Innocent introduced a minor change in the arrange- 
ments of the ceremonies for the papal reception in Rome; the 
Jews were no longer to wait on the pope at Montegiordano, 
where they were exposed to the insults of the crowd, but to 
greet him within the first enclosure of the castle of Sant’ An- 
gelo. However, Innocent’s papacy acquired an unhappy signif- 
icance in Jewish history when in July 1487 he appointed two 
cardinals to head the *Inquisition against the Jews in Spain. 
In Rome he also harassed the Marranos, imprisoning eight of 
them on July 18, 1487. Among the physicians who attended In- 
nocent on his deathbed was a Jew who tried, unsuccessfully, 
to give a blood transfusion to the dying man. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: INNOCENT II: Vogelstein-Rieger, 1 (1895), 
221ff; E. Amann, in: Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique, 7 pt. 2 
(1930), 1950 ff. —INNOCENT III: Vogelstein-Rieger, 1 (1895), 228ff.; H. 
Tillmann, Papst Innocenz 111 (1954), 163f.; S. Grayzel, Church and 
Jews... (19667), 248 ff. and passim. INNOCENT VII: Vogelstein-Rieger, 
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and passim. INNOCENT VIII: Vogelstein-Rieger, 1 (1895), 20ff.; E. 
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(19607), 137-41. 
[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


INNSBRUCK, capital of the Tyrol, W. Austria. In the 13" 
century a Jew is mentioned as mintmaster to the duke of Ty- 
rol. Subsequently, Jewish traders and moneylenders came to 
Innsbruck from Italy and Carinthia. In the first half of the 14" 
century the Jews left the city but returned soon after to replace 
bankrupt Florentine bankers. In 1342 the Jew Salmen of Inns- 
bruck was granted protection by the duke. During the *Black 
Death persecutions (1348) the Jews of Innsbruck suffered but 
the community was not destroyed. In the 16 century Jews 
are often mentioned in Innsbruck as bankers and as agents of 
foreign trading houses. Despite the imperial edict expelling 
all Jews from the Tyrol in 1520, Jews remained in Innsbruck 
during this period. More settled in the city during the toler- 
ant reign of Duke Ferdinand 11 of the Tyrol (1618-23), serv- 
ing in the government and even gaining positions at court, in 
spite of recurrent protests by the municipality and guilds. A 
Jew was employed at court as flute player and dancing mas- 
ter. Religious services were held in a private house. After the 
death of Ferdinand 11, a ban was imposed on any Jewish new- 
comers settling in the city, and in 1674 the burghers achieved 
the long-sought expulsion of the Jews; only two families were 
permitted to remain. Nevertheless, some families expelled 
from *Hohenems were allowed to settle in Innsbruck in 1676. 
More Jews arrived at the turn of the 18" century. In 1714 the 
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city council asked the provincial governor’s permission to 
expel Jews hitherto protected by the court because they en- 
dangered “the Christian character of the city.’ The expulsion 
order exempted two brothers who had donated a substantial 
sum to the city hospital. 

When *Maria Theresa confirmed Innsbruck as a “Jew- 
free city” (1748), only two “tolerated” families remained there 
and only eight in the whole of the Tyrol. By 1785 four or five 
Jewish families lived in the city. In the wake of the Tyrolean 
revolt against Bavarian-French rule led by Andreas *Hofer 
(1809), looting and other anti-Jewish acts occurred. After the 
Congress of Vienna (1815) the few additional rights which had 
been granted to the Jews by the Bavarians were restricted once 
more. No more Jews were allowed to settle permanently in the 
city and they could stay overnight only with police permission. 
Nevertheless, Jews from Hohenems managed to establish fac- 
tories in Innsbruck during the 1840s. After the constitution of 
1867 (see *Austria) granted the Jews equal rights, Jewish fami- 
lies from all Hapsburg countries settled in Innsbruck. How- 
ever, the total number of Jews always remained small - 27 Jews 
(0.4% of the total population) in 1869. The city authorities put 
obstacles before Jewish newcomers and the established Jewish 
settlers themselves did not favor an influx of “Eastern Jews,” 
fearing antisemitic reaction. In addition, since synagogue ser- 
vices were Reform and other facilities needed to meet Ortho- 
dox requirements were absent, Orthodox Jews preferred not 
to come to Innsbruck. 

From 1890 the Jews in Innsbruck officially belonged 
to the community and rabbinate of Hohenems, a branch of 
which was authorized in Innsbruck for the whole of the Ty- 
rol in 1898. A separate community was instituted in 1914, be- 
coming the seat of the rabbinate for the Tyrol and Vorarlberg. 
The last rabbi of Hohenems, Dr. Link, became the first rabbi 
of Innsbruck. After World War 1, Innsbruck developed into a 
center of pan-German nationalistic movements and National- 
Socialism gained a strong hold there at an early date, side by 
side with latent religious antisemitism. In the 1920s the com- 
munity numbered about 200 members; in 1934, when there 
were 317 Jews (0.5%) in the city, ritual slaughter of animals was 
forbidden. The younger generation was attracted to Zionism, 
a movement strongly opposed by the assimilationist majority. 
In the 1930s Zionist representatives were elected to the com- 
munity board. Dr. Elimelech Rimalt (d. 1988; who was to bea 
Gahal politician in Israel and minister of posts there, 1969-70) 
was rabbi of Innsbruck until 1938. 

After the Nazi rise to power in Germany had increased 
antisemitism in the city, a silent boycott of Jewish firms began. 
The first steps of the Nazis in Innsbruck after the annexation 
of Austria (1938) were “Aryanization” of all Jewish firms, con- 
fiscation of the community archives, and seizure of the pass- 
ports of all Jews. The institutions of the community were able 
to continue their activities for a time but in the fall of 1938 the 
community was ordered to disband and the rabbinate was dis- 
solved. The Jews prepared for emigration. On *Kristallnacht 
(Nov. 10, 1938) the houses of all Jews still living in Innsbruck 
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were raided and demolished, and the synagogue and the cem- 
etery desecrated; 18 Jews were attacked and arrested and three 
community leaders brutally murdered. Subsequently nearly all 
Jews left Innsbruck, some of them settling in Erez Israel. 

After World War 11 a new community - the smallest in 
Austria, with 100 members - was established, and a synagogue 
dedicated in 1961. The community was headed by Oscar von 
Lubomirski, a converted Polish nobleman. In 1969, the com- 
munity numbered around 50 members, in 2005 around 7o. 
A new synagogue was consecrated in 1993 on the site of the 
old one. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Rimalt, in: J. Fraenkel (ed.), The Jews 
of Austria (1967), 375-84; J.E. Scherer, Die Rechtsverhaeltnisse der 
Juden in den deutsch-oesterreichischen Laendern, 1 (1901), 618-40; A. 
Taenzer, Geschichte der Juden in Tirol und Vorarlberg (1905), 31, 46, 
177; Strakosch-Grassmann, in: Juedisches Archiv, 2 (1924), nos. 5-7, 
45-49; PK Germanyah. 

[Elimelech Rimalt] 


INOWROCLAW (Ger. Hohensalza), city in Bydgoszcz prov- 
ince, central Poland. The first documents concerning Jews 
there date from 1447. By the end of the 16" century there 
was an organized community headed by a rabbi. Nearly all 
the Jewish inhabitants were killed when the town was besieged 
by the army of Stephan *Czarniecki in 1656. In 1681 King *John 
Sobieski renewed the charter of privileges granted to the com- 
munity in 1600 which had been lost during the siege; although 
refused recognition by the municipality, these rights were 
enforced by the royal authorities. The Inowroclaw community 
was administered by three elders elected every three years by 
ballot, cast in the presence of the rabbi and the mayor, each 
elder holding office for one year. There were 980 Jews living 
in Inowroclaw and the vicinity in 1765. The right to be tried 
in Jewish law courts was abrogated after the accession of 
the territory by Prussia in 1774. In the following year the 
145 houses belonging to Jews were destroyed by a fire, and 
the deteriorating economic situation compelled many Jews 
to leave. The position improved at the beginning of the 
19" century. The Jewish population of Inowroclaw numbered 
604 in 1799, 1,265 in 1815, and 1,158 in 1905. With the incor- 
poration of the area in Poland after World War 1 conditions 
deteriorated again and by 1939 the community was reduced 


to 172. 
[Nathan Michael Gelber] 


Holocaust Period 

During World War 11 Inowroclaw served under the name Ho- 
hensalza as the capital of one of the three Regierungsbezirke 
(districts) in Warthegau. (Before the outbreak of the war, In- 
owroclaw had 172 Jews. Many of them fled before and just 
after the Nazi forces entered.) Wilhelm Koppe, the Hoehere 
ss- und Polizeifuehrer of Warthegau, on Nov. 12, 1939, ordered 
that the town be made judenrein by the end of February 1940. 
On Nov. 14, 1939, a transport of Jews, probably including all 
the remaining Jewish population of Inowroclaw, was taken to 
*Gniezno and Kruszwica. By the end of 1939 the Jewish com- 
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munity in Inowroclaw had ceased to exist. The community 
was not reconstituted after World War 11. 


[Danuta Dombrowska] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Dabrowska, in: BZIH, no. 13-14 (1955), 
122-84, passim. 


INQUISITION, special permanent tribunal of the medi- 
eval Catholic Church, established to investigate and combat 
heresy. 


The Early Institution 

Although the Inquisition was established by Pope *Gregory 1x, 
it owed its name to the procedure instituted by Pope *Inno- 
cent 111 (1198-1216) for searching out persons accused of her- 
esy. Gregory himself created permanent judges delegate (in- 
quisitores dati ab ecclesia) in 1233, entrusting the mission of 
judging heretics to the *Dominicans, who divided their duties 
with the *Franciscans on a geographical basis. Life imprison- 
ment was prescribed for the repentant and capital punishment 
for the obdurate, after they were handed over to the secular 
authorities. The practice of burning heretics at the stake (see 
*Auto-da-fé) was introduced in the last years of the 12" cen- 
tury. By 1255 the Inquisition was fully active in Central and 
Western Europe, but was never established in England and 
Scandinavia. Portugal was not included in the system until 
1532. The use of torture for the detection of heresy was au- 
thorized in 1252 by Innocent rv (1243-54), and confirmed by 
Urban Iv (1261-64). Property of those sentenced to life im- 
prisonment or to death was handed over to the secular arm, 
but often the Church sought to derive some profit from the 
confiscated valuables. 

Initially, the Inquisition dealt with Christian heretics, 
like the *Albigenses, against whom a full-scale Crusade was 
organized in 1209. According to Canon Law, the Inquisition 
was not authorized to interfere in the internal affairs of the 
Jews, but this rule was abolished on the ground that the pres- 
ence of Jews caused heresy to develop in the Christian milieu. 
The dispute which raged around Maimonides’ books (1232) 
provided the Inquisition with a convenient opportunity to 
interfere in Jewish affairs (see *Maimonidean controversy). 
In June 1242, following the Paris Disputation of 1240, an in- 
quisitorial committee condemned the Talmud in Paris, prin- 
cipally for blasphemy against Jesus and Christianity and for 
immoral and anthropomorphic passages contained in it, and 
thousands of volumes of it were subsequently burned in pub- 
lic (see Burning of *Talmud). The first mass burning of Jews 
on the stake took place in France in 1288, following a *blood 
libel at *Troyes. Nevertheless, persecution of the Jews by the 
Inquisition in France and Provence remained confined to a 
few cases, never reaching the proportions it later assumed in 
the Iberian Peninsula, with the National Inquisition. 

The papal Inquisition turned its attention to the Jews 
after the elimination of the Cathars or Albigensis. It prose- 
cuted and persecuted converts from Judaism who were sus- 
pected of Judaizing. It operated intensively in Provence and 
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pursued many of the Provengal Jews who had been baptized 
and decided to move to Catalonia, to be away from its close 
supervision. 


The Spanish Inquisition until 1492 

The Inquisition in the Crowns of Castile and Aragon was es- 
tablished to combat heresy among the New Christians, a group 
comprising Jews who converted under duress during the 1391 
Massacres and others who did so during the Tortosa Disputa- 
tion in 1412-13 and during the subsequent eras of mounting 
pressure on the Jews in both Crowns. The initiative for the es- 
tablishment of the Inquisition in both Castile and Aragon was 
that of their two monarchs, Isabella and Ferdinand, who ruled 
both Crowns jointly. It was in September 1480 that orders were 
issued for the creation of special tribunals. Soon afterwards, 
these tribunals began to function. The National Inquisition by 
far surpassed the papal Inquisition of the Middle Ages both 
in the scale and intensity of its activities. Its impact on Jewish 
history was incomparably greater, for its principal objective 
was the persecution of those inclined toward Judaism. Of the 
many scholars who have studied the nature of the Spanish In- 
quisition, some have emphasized its ecclesiastical character, 
while others have been inclined to regard it as a distinctly po- 
litical institution. This Inquisition was in fact established as a 
Church institution deriving its authority from the pope, but 
it was destined to solve a specifically Spanish religious-social 
problem and thus evolved into a political institution, although 
retaining its purely religious aspect. The persecutions of 1391 
and of 1412-14 created a new religious and social problem in 
the Crowns of Castile and Aragon, that of the *anusim or Con- 
versos. Having abandoned the Jewish faith under duress, these 
*New Christians continued to maintain close relations with 
their former brethren and occasionally seized the opportunity 
to emigrate in order to return to Judaism. All attempts made 
by the authorities to separate the Conversos from Judaism - by 
legislation, by the separation of their dwellings from the Jew- 
ish quarters, or through education - were fruitless. From the 
second half of the 15" century, a public discussion took place 
on the question of the Conversos and various methods and 
projects were advanced for the solution of the problem. There 
were in fact some distinguished personalities who defended 
the Conversos and their right to become integrated within 
Spanish society as Christians with equal rights: the most out- 
standing of these was Alfonso de Cartagena (1384-1456), son 
of the apostate *Pablo de Santa Maria, in his work Defenso- 
rium unitatis Christianae (ed. by M. Alonso, 1943). Prominent 
among those who adopted a firm attitude against the Con- 
versos was the Franciscan monk *Alfonso de Espina (second 
half of the 15" century). In his work Fortalitium Fidei (Nurem- 
berg, 1485-98), he proposed a detailed plan for heresy-hunt- 
ing among the Conversos, a scheme which might well be re- 
garded as the harbinger of the establishment of the Spanish 
Inquisition. This debate was accompanied by violent outbursts 
against Conversos, the most important being the attempt by 
Pedro *Sarmiento in Toledo in 1449 to institute Inquisition 
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court-proceedings against Conversos who had risen to im- 
portant functions within Christian society. 

The ascent of *Ferdinand and Isabella to the throne of 
Castile in 1474 provided a favorable opportunity for those 
Church extremists who advocated a radical solution. The 
Catholic monarchs required some faithful supporters for the 
consolidation of their rule, and these emerged from among the 
churchmen and the townspeople. In exchange for their sup- 
port, Ferdinand and Isabella introduced a series of restrictive 
measures against both Conversos and Jews. However, there is 
no reason to doubt that the appeal of Ferdinand and Isabella 
to Pope Sixtus Iv in 1477, requesting him to authorize them to 
establish the Inquisition, was motivated by the religious fervor 
which was characteristic of their policy from the start. They 
were equally interested in solving a serious social problem and 
ensure the full integration of the Conversos within Christian 
society. In his reply given on Nov. 1, 1478, the pope authorized 
them to appoint inquisitors in every part of Castile. 

Two Dominican monks, Miguel de Morillo and Juan de 
San Martin, were appointed to head the Inquisition on Sept. 
27, 1480, and on Jan. 1, 1481, they began their activities, choos- 
ing to start in *Seville because the region of Andalusia was 
considered an important center of Judaizers. The inquisitors 
demanded that the noblemen deliver into their hands all Ju- 
daizers who had fled and been taken under their protection. 
A large number of Conversos were arrested, including many 
wealthy and notable personalities of Seville. The records of the 
tribunal have not been preserved in this case, but from the evi- 
dence of the chronicler Andrés Bernaldez it appears that dur- 
ing the years 1481-88 over 700 Conversos were burned at the 
stake and more than 5,000 were brought back to the Church 
by means of various penalties. In Aragon, the papal Inquisi- 
tion which had been founded in 1237/8 under the influence 
of *Raymond de Pefiaforte operated against the Conversos of 
Valencia during the 1460s. The results of its activities appeared 
unsatisfactory to the king, however, and as early as 1484 he ap- 
pointed new investigators to take up their duties there. 

Moved by the complaints of many Conversos against 
the methods of the Seville Inquisition, Pope Sixtus rv at first 
(January 1482) opposed the extension of the tribunal to the 
Crown of Aragon, but was unable to hold out against Ferdi- 
nand’s displeasure and, in October 1483, agreed to extend the 
rights of the Inquisition in Aragon, Catalonia, and Valencia. 
During that year, the Jews were expelled from Andalusia and 
Tomas de *Torquemada, head of the Dominican monastery 
of Santa Cruz in Segovia, was appointed inquisitor-general 
of the Spanish kingdom. The measures he introduced deter- 
mined the character of the institution from the start and left 
their imprint on its activities during the whole of its existence. 
It was he who decided on the composition of every Inquisi- 
tion tribunal and abolished all the orders which had previously 
been issued by the pope in favor of the Conversos. 

In 1483, an Inquisition tribunal, which continued until 
1485, was set up in *Ciudad Real. Torquemada intended this 
tribunal as an experiment in anticipation of the establishment 
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of a tribunal in *Toledo, to prepare the public and test their 
reactions. During this period at least 100 Conversos were con- 
demned, 52 to the stake, about 15 in effigy, and the remains 
of others were exhumed and burned. An Inquisition tribunal 
was also established in *Guadalupe in 1485, and during one 
year 52 Conversos were burned at the stake and the bodies of 
48 condemned after death were exhumed and burned, as were 
the effigies of 25 Conversos who had fled. 

In 1485, the tribunal of Ciudad Real was transferred to 
Toledo, where, according to tradition, the Conversos had in- 
tended to assassinate the Inquisition officers during the Cor- 
pus Christi procession, but the plot was discovered and its ini- 
tiators hanged. The “period of grace” of 40 days, during which 
the Conversos were called upon to confess their sins, was ex- 
tended by a further 90 days. The authorities compelled the 
communal leaders of the Jews to proclaim in the synagogues 
that any Jew knowing of Conversos who adhered to Juda- 
ism, who did not bring this to the cognizance of the Inquisi- 
tion, would be laid under the *herem. The tribunal of Toledo, 
which had jurisdiction over 88 towns and villages, brought 
many Conversos to trial during its early years, but by 1492 the 
number of trials gradually decreased, the Inquisition then be- 
ing busy with preparations for the expulsion. In 1486, 20 au- 
tos-de-fé were held in Toledo and 3,327 persons sentenced; in 
1488, there were three autos-de-fé in which 40 Conversos were 
burned at the stake and over 100 bodies exhumed and burned; 
in 1490, there were two autos-de-fé in which 422 Conversos 
were burned at the stake and 11 sentenced to life imprison- 
ment; and in 1492, five Conversos were burned at the stake 
and a few others sentenced to imprisonment. 

Torquemada’s appointment of two inquisitors in *Sara- 
gossa in 1484 aroused the anger of the notables of Aragon, who 
regarded this as an attack on the freedom of their kingdom 
whose laws prohibited the appointment of officials of foreign 
origin. After the Inquisition had begun to function there at 
full strength, a special delegation representing the various 
estates of Aragon appealed to the king to repeal the decree, 
but to no avail. In spite of this, the opposition did not sub- 
side. When Juan de Colivera, the newly appointed inquisitor 
of Aragon, attempted to establish his tribunal in *Teruel, its 
leaders closed the gates of the town to him and he was com- 
pelled to settle in the village of Cella. During his stay there, 
he conducted the interrogations of the tribunal with unprec- 
edented cruelty, and between 1484 and 1486 over 30 people 
were condemned to death, while only seven Conversos were 
accepted as penitents — all without a “period of grace” being 
proclaimed before the interrogations. 

In Saragossa, the Conversos endeavored to obstruct the 
progress of the Inquisition; their diplomatic efforts failing, 
they organized a plot which resulted in the assassination of the 
inquisitor Pedro de *Arbués in 1485. The resultant investigation 
revealed that among the leading instigators of the plot were 
several of the most prominent New Christians who were also 
favorites at court, including members of the *Sanchez, *San- 
tangel, and *Cavalleria families. In Saragossa, the number of 
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Conversos who were accepted as penitents was also small in 
comparison with those who were burned at the stake. Until 
1492, about 600 Conversos were sentenced there. 

The establishment of the Inquisition tribunal in *Barce- 
lona, the capital of Catalonia, also met with the opposition 
of the city’s leaders. Becoming aware of Torquemada’s pro- 
jected tribunal, large numbers of Conversos fled, severely af- 
fecting the economy of the town in consequence. Once more 
the complaints were of no avail and in February 1486, Pope 
Innocent vii appointed Torquemada as inquisitor of Barce- 
lona and canceled the appointments of the medieval inquisi- 
tors who had functioned until then. In 1487, Torquemada 
appointed Juan Franco and Miguel Cassells as inquisitors in 
Barcelona and they began their activities in the town in July 
of the same year. Additional tribunals were also established 
prior to the expulsion in *Lérida and *Huesca. In the latter 
town, many Conversos, including *Juan de Ciudad, who had 
taken refuge there during the middle of the 15" century, un- 
dergone circumcision, and returned to Judaism, were brought 
to trial. A number of Jews were also executed; these included 
Isaac *Bivach (Bibago), who was accused of having circum- 
cised Conversos. Among the prominent trials held by the In- 
quisition prior to the expulsion was that of the Holy Child of 
La *Guardia in 1490, in which Jews were also involved. 

The trials of the Conversos during the first 12 years of the 
Spanish Inquisition demonstrated that the extremist church- 
men had been true judges of the nature of the New Chris- 
tians, as trial after trial revealed the loyalty of the Conversos 
to Judaism and their close ties with the Jewish communities 
of Spain. There is no doubt that the results of the investiga- 
tions of the Inquisition, which brought to light some 13,000 
Conversos who had remained faithful to Judaism, were fac- 
tors prompting the Catholic monarchs, who sought to create 
a national unity in Spain based on religious and ethnic foun- 
dations, to order the expulsion of the Jews from the kingdom 
in 1492. By expelling the Jews, they hoped to eliminate that 
element which was responsible for the Judaizing inclinations 
of the Conversos and thus weaken their attachment to Juda- 
ism and bring them back to the Christian faith. 


Scholars’ Approaches to the Inquisition 

Scholars differ on several issues related to the Inquisition. 
Some scholars maintain that the Inquisition was the product 
of decades of efforts and campaigns that were supported by a 
large part of the Old Christian population in the Crowns of 
Castile and Aragon and designed to destroy the position en- 
joyed by the New Christians. These scholars, headed by Ben- 
zion Netanyahu, claim that it was not the religious behavior 
of the New Christians that caused the creation of the Inquisi- 
tion but the intention of the political and religious elite of the 
Old Christians to eliminate the Conversos from any position 
of political, economic, and social power. The Inquisition cam- 
ouflaged its real intention behind religious motives. The Con- 
versos, according to these scholars, were mostly Christians 
who were determined to integrate within Christian society. 
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The Inquisition prevented them from doing so. The Inquisi- 
tion was also responsible for the reevaluation of many New 
Christians’ attitude to Christianity and Judaism. The flight of 
some of the New Christians mainly to Muslim lands to return 
to Judaism and join existing communities or establish commu- 
nities of their own was the result of the anti-Converso policy 
pursued by the Inquisition. Those who returned to Judaism, 
were accepted as proselytes. According to these scholars, the 
Inquisition leveled false accusations against the New Chris- 
tians, accusing them of Jewish practices. 

Other scholars, led by Beinart, claim that the bulk of the 
Conversos were forcible converts who wanted to retain their 
Jewish identity. They had no choice but to practice Judaism in 
secret and transmit whatever they could of their own Jewish 
practices and beliefs to their descendants. They were crypto- 
Jews. The Inquisition was established to eradicate any trace of 
Judaism in the Converso-society and was generally right in its 
suspicions and accusations. The numerous files of the Inquisi- 
tion are trustworthy, and despite its cruel torture and terror- 
izing methods, the Inquisition was fundamentally right in its 
policy of prosecution against many of the Conversos. It was 
prosecuting Christians accused of heretical behavior. 

Whatever the true reasons for the establishment of the 
Inquisition were, it cannot be denied that social, economic, 
racial, and political reasons nourished the trials of the Inqui- 
sition and the anti-Converso attitude that existed in Christian 
society. According to many Old and New Christian sources 
the hatred of the Conversos was due to the envy their eco- 
nomic and social achievements aroused in society in general. 
Many of them were able to translate their economic and social 
strength into political power which added to the antagonism 
they aroused among many Old Christians. 

The racial antagonism that existed in Old Christian cir- 
cles and among Inquisitors puzzled some scholars. A sentence 
by Menéndez Pelayo in one of his letters that the Old Chris- 
tians might have adopted their racial hatred from the Jews 
found fertile grounds among certain Spanish historians and 
thinkers. Américo Castro, who noted the very strong racial 
prejudice among Spanish people which appeared following the 
mass conversions of Jews suggested that the Jews were the real 
source of this hatred. The Jews were responsible, according to 
Castro, for the appearance of the theory of the Limpieza de 
sangre (Purity of Blood). Castro and Sanches Albornoz have 
claimed that the Inquisition tribunal and its terrible and hor- 
rible methods were of Jewish origin. The latter claimed that 
“The Inquisition was without any doubt a Hispano-Jewish sa- 
tanical invention.” Baer has shown how mistaken their under- 
standing of the Jewish judicial system was (Baer, A History of 
the Jews in Christian Spain (1966) vol. 2, 444-56). 


From 1492 

PORTUGAL. The history of the Inquisition in the Iberian Pen- 
insula entered into a new phase with the events which took 
place in Portugal in 1497. When King Manuel 1 was required 
to expel the Jews from his kingdom before he could marry the 
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Catholic monarchs’ daughter, he issued an edict of Expulsion 
in 1496. The so-called expulsion of the Jews from that coun- 
try is in most respects a misnomer. King Manuel 1, desiring 
to secure the extirpation of Judaism without the loss of the 
industry and resources of his Jewish subjects, had them all 
seized and baptized by force, without allowing them the al- 
ternative of leaving the realm. Almost immediately afterward, 
however, in order to give them time to adjust themselves to 
their new faith, it was ordered (May 30, 1497) that for 20 years 
they should be exempt from all persecution on account of reli- 
gious delinquencies, this period being subsequently extended 
to 1534. Thus crypto-Judaism in Portugal had the opportunity 
of accommodating itself to the new conditions and acquiring 
a far greater tenacity than was the case in Spain. 

At the same time, Manuel had given an undertaking that 
all proceedings against the recent converts should be within 
the exclusive cognizance of the ordinary secular tribunals. This 
promise, however, was speedily neglected. As early as 1512, 
an application was made to Pope Leo x to extend the Inqui- 
sition to Portugal. For the moment, the matter was allowed 
to lapse without any further steps being taken. Manuel’s suc- 
cessor, John 111, however, was weak and amenable to ecclesi- 
astical influence. Accordingly, in 1531, Dr. Bras Neto, ambas- 
sador at Rome, was instructed to take secret steps to procure 
from Clement vii the necessary authorization for introduc- 
ing into his country the Inquisition on the Spanish model. 
After many delays, the Franciscan Diogo da Silva was asked 
to accept the appointment of first inquisitor general (Jan. 13, 
1532). All these negotiations had been carried on in the strict- 
est confidence, but the news leaked out; before the new in- 
quisitor could assume office, the Portuguese New Christians 
took energetic steps, backed by all of their vast influence and 
wealth. They dispatched to Rome as their emissary a certain 
Converso, Duarte da Paz, who was authorized not to stint in 
his expenditure. They won over to their side Marco della Ro- 
vere, bishop of Sinigaglia, who had been dispatched to Lisbon 
as papal nuncio, and the conduct of the new inquisitor himself 
gave rise to suspicions that he too had been bought over by 
them. Meanwhile, at Rome, Da Paz had succeeded in procur- 
ing from Pope Clement, whose good feeling toward the Jews 
was well-known, a brief suspending the action of the previous 
December and prohibiting all inquisitional action against the 
New Christians. On April 5, 1533, he followed this up by a bull 
which became famous as the Bulla de perdao, being virtually a 
pardon for all past offenses. To this was added an authoriza- 
tion whereby all persons accused of heresy might justify them- 
selves before the inquisitor general, who reaped a handsome 
harvest. This mitigatory measure was finally re-enforced by 
the pope on his deathbed, on July 26, 1534. The struggle was 
renewed under Paul 111 who referred the matter to a commis- 
sion. When Emperor Charles v arrived in Rome, fresh from 
his triumph at Tunis, he threw his weight on the prosecutory 
side. The result was seen in the papal bull of May 23, 1536, 
which formally constituted in Portugal an Inquisition on the 
Spanish model, though for three years the forms of secular 
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law were to be observed, and confiscations were to be forbid- 
den for ten. Diogo da Silva was confirmed in his position as 
first inquisitor general. 

This drastic measure caused the New Christians to re- 
double their efforts. The new nuncio to Portugal, Girolamo 
Recanati Capodiferro, was given the authority (which he 
used with highly remunerative results) to hear appeals, and 
was even authorized to suspend the action of the Inquisition 
itself. On the other hand, the king endeavored to strengthen 
the authority of the new tribunal by appointing his brother, 
Dom Henrique, as inquisitor general in Da Silva's place. In- 
trigues were in process at Rome, however, and the pope was 
persuaded to issue a bull Pastoris aeterni on Oct. 12, 1539, 
which limited the power of the Inquisition still further, guar- 
anteeing the right of appeal to Rome, where (for a consider- 
ation) justice, or absolution, could always be obtained. Ow- 
ing to a quarrel between Capodiferro and the New Christians, 
who refused to satisfy his exorbitant demands, this was never 
published. Passions in Portugal were still further enraged by 
a foolish anti-Catholic placard which had been found affixed 
to the door of one of the principal churches in Lisbon, pre- 
sumably by one of the recent converts. When, therefore, the 
three years’ delay came to an end, there was nothing to pre- 
vent the bull of 1536 establishing the Inquisition from coming 
into operation. On Sept. 20, 1540, accordingly, the first auto- 
da-fé was held at *Lisbon. 

Even then, the contest was not at an end. The New Chris- 
tians forced to acquiesce in the establishment of the tribunal 
worked untiringly for the appointment at Lisbon of a papal 
nuncio with full appellate powers, and Luigi Lippomano, 
bishop of Bergamo, was appointed to this post in 1542, in 
consequence of their intrigues. However, a violent quarrel 
had sprung up in the meantime between the king of Portu- 
gal and the papal Curia, and Lippomano was excluded from 
the country. The pope replied to this slight in a brief dated 
Sept. 22, 1544, suspending the activities of the Inquisition un- 
til an enquiry had been made into its action. During the next 
few years negotiations continued without interruption and 
at enormous expense on both sides. Ultimately, however, the 
king gained the day, offering the pope the administration of 
the revenues of the enormously wealthy see of Viseu in return 
for compliance to his wishes. The pope at last surrendered to 
this magnificent bribe and, on July 16, 1547, by the bull Me- 
ditatio cordis, the Inquisition was at last fully established in 
Portugal. The New Christians tried hard, but in vain, to obtain 
the slight concession that the names of witnesses against them 
should be made known, while the appointment of the grand 
inquisitor, Dom Henrique, as papal legate cut off all possibility 
of appeal to Rome. The prohibition of confiscations remained 
for some time a subject of negotiation, but in 1579 they were 
at last definitely established. 

Tribunals were originally set up in Portugal at Lisbon, 
*Coimbra, *Evora, Lamego, Tomar, and *Oporto. The three 
last were subsequently discontinued as superfluous, partly in 
consequence of the grave abuses and irregularities which were 
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discovered in their administration. The remaining three, how- 
ever, continued their work with the utmost ferocity; consider- 
ing the great difference in the size of the two countries, it may 
be said that their zeal exceeded even that of the tribunals of 
Spain. However, the greater influence and cohesion of the New 
Christians in the smaller country brought about temporary 
remissions, always in return for huge bribes. Thus, in 1605, a 
donation of 1,700,000 cruzados secured a general pardon for 
all past offenses, though of course it provided no safeguard 
against the future. In 1662, the wealthy Duarte da Silva offered 
an enormous subvention in money and ships in return for 
certain concessions, but there is little chance that they would 
have been granted even if the matter had not reached the ears 
of the pope, who immediately made stern representations at 
Lisbon. In fact, the period of the greatest inquisitional activity 
in Portugal followed. The number of autos-da-fé and of peni- 
tents increased year by year. The abuses of the system became 
so great that the eloquence of the learned Jesuit, Antonio da 
Vieira, procured from Pope Clement x a bull suspending the 
operation of the Portuguese inquisitors (Oct. 3, 1674). Since 
the inquisitors refused to comply this was followed four years 
later by an interdict pronounced upon them by Innocent x1 
(Dec. 24, 1678). Ecclesiastical prejudices were too strong, how- 
ever, to acquiesce in this state of affairs. By a bull of Aug. 22, 
1681 the Portuguese Inquisition was reinstated in all of its for- 
mer authority with no more than one or two minor reforms 
and the event was celebrated in a fresh burst of activity. On 
Jan. 18, 1682, the first auto-da-fé since the interdict was held 
at Coimbra, but it was surpassed by the one which took place 
at Lisbon on May 10 of the same year - one of the most noto- 
rious in the whole of Portuguese history. The revived power 
of the Inquisition was further manifested in a new regula- 
tion that the children of condemned heretics might be taken 
away from their parents to be brought up in all the traditions 
of the Catholic faith (1683). For half a century to come the In- 
quisition in Portugal continued its bloody career without any 
great intermission. 


SPAIN. Meanwhile the activities of the Inquisition in Spain 
had continued unabated under Diego Deza (1499-1507), the 
successor of Torquemada as grand inquisitor, himself of Jew- 
ish blood. During his period of office, the excesses commit- 
ted under his auspices - in particular by Diego Rodriguez 
Lucero, the inquisitor of *Cérdoba — were notorious: accusa- 
tions were made wholesale on the flimsiest grounds; incred- 
ible cruelties were perpetrated; and no accused person had any 
chance to escape. The culmination was reached when no less 
than 107 persons were burned alive on an accusation of hav- 
ing listened to the preaching of one Membreque, a bachelor of 
divinity. Complaints against these atrocities became so wide- 
spread that on Sept. 30, 1505 Philip and Juana suspended the 
action of the Inquisition in Castile until they returned from 
Flanders. However, the death of Philip put an end to this plan, 
and Lucero was emboldened to issue another wholesale batch 
of accusations, including one against the saintly Hernando de 
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Talavera — archbishop of Granada and formerly confessor to 
Isabella the Catholic herself - who died in consequence of the 
humiliation imposed upon him. The popular outcry now led 
Ferdinand to dismiss Deza and to appoint Cardinal *Ximénes 
de Cisneros in his place as grand inquisitor (1507). Proceedings 
were instituted against Lucero, but were allowed to drop. 

On the accession of Charles v, the Spanish New Chris- 
tians sent him promises of enormous sums if he would restrict 
the power of the Inquisition in his dominions and abolish se- 
cret accusations. Similar steps were taken at Rome, where Pope 
Leo x prepared a bull in the sense desired. Charles, however, af- 
ter temporary vacillation, displayed the narrow obscurantism 
which was to characterize him through life, and effectively 
prevented the publication of the bull. Thereafter, there was no 
serious challenge to the authority of the Inquisition in Spain 
and it could count throughout upon royal support. Charles’ 
son, Philip 11, carried on and enhanced his father’s obscu- 
rantist tradition, maintaining the tribunal in all of its terrible 
power in spite of the protests of the Cortes. Under Philip 11, 
the conde-duque de Olivares endeavored to restrict its might; 
but on his fall it continued with its influence if anything in- 
creased. It was under this king and his successor, Philip rv, that 
the tribunal attained its greatest power and pomp. 

The number of the Spanish tribunals ultimately totaled 
15: Barcelona, Cordoba, Cuenca, Granada, Logrofio, Llerena, 
Madrid (called also Corte), Murcia, Santiago, Seville, To- 
ledo, Valencia, Valladolid, and Saragossa, and Palma (Ma- 
jorca). All acted under the authority of the central tribunal 
(the “supreme”). Activity, as far as Judaizers were concerned, 
was greatest in Old Castile and least in Catalonia. As time ad- 
vanced, however, the exclusive preoccupation of the Inquisi- 
tion with the New Christians came to be qualified. From 1525, 
Moors faithful to the religion of their fathers also fell within 
its scope, and as the century advanced, there was an increas- 
ing number of Protestants and Alumbrados, or visionaries. 
By the middle of the 16 century, indeed, the native tradition 
of crypto-Judaism had to a large extent become extirpated, 
owing to the incredible severity of the Inquisition in the first 
years of its existence. However, the place of the Spanish Juda- 
izers was taken, especially during the period of the union of 
the two countries, by immigrants from Portugal, or else their 
immediate descendants. 

At the beginning of the 18" century, with the less obscu- 
rantist era which dawned with the house of Bourbon, there was 
some slight mitigation, particularly as far as the Judaizers were 
concerned, but in 1720 the discovery of a secret synagogue in 
Madrid led to a considerable recrudescence of activity through- 
out the country. During the reign of Philip v (1700-46), 1,564 
heretics were burned and 11,730 reconciled to the Church, a 
good proportion for Judaizing. After this outburst, the activity 
of the Inquisition gradually diminished, though more through 
lack of material than through any diminution of zeal. 


IN THE BALEARIC ISLANDS. ‘The activity of the Inquisition 
in the Balearic Islands reached its climax at the close of the 
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17" century. The Jewish community had officially ceased to 
exist in 1435, but the Inquisition had nevertheless been ac- 
tive for the first half century after its introduction (see *Ma- 
jorca). But the discovery of a secret synagogue in 1678 led to 
a renewal of activity. In four autos-de-fé in 1679, no less than 
219 reconciliations took place, accompanied by wholesale 
confiscations, though there were no capital sentences. How- 
ever, the insincerity of the enforced repentance soon became 
manifest, and in 1688-91 the result was seen in a fresh per- 
secution, accompanied by 45 burnings. By this awful lesson, 
crypto-Judaism in the island was finally blotted out, though 
the prejudice against those of Jewish blood remained into the 
mid-20" century. 


End of the Inquisition in the Peninsula 

In the second half of the 18" century, the activity of the Inqui- 
sition rapidly diminished, partly through the spread of more 
enlightened ideas, partly through the lack of human material. 
Judaism especially had been almost entirely extirpated in the 
larger country and in the more civilized parts of the smaller, 
largely through the severity of the Inquisition, but in no small 
part through the wholesale emigration to places of greater lib- 
erty abroad. In Portugal, the last public auto-da-fé, and the last 
in which a Judaizer appeared, took place on Oct. 27, 1765. The 
Marqués de Pombal was determined to sweep away this with 
other similar abuses and steadily undermined its authority. 
The Inquisition revived to some extent after his fall; but early 
in the next century, after a prolonged period of comparatively 
harmless inactivity, it was formally abolished (March 31, 1821). 
In Spain the institution was more persistent. Though with di- 
minished activity, it survived with unimpaired authority un- 
til the period of the French Revolution. It was abolished by 
Joseph Bonaparte during his brief reign in 1808, and this ac- 
tion was confirmed after his fall by the liberal Cortes of 1813. 
The reactionary Ferdinand vit, however, reinstituted it on 
July 21, 1814 with all of its previous power and authority. Its 
activity during the succeeding period was not great and it was 
abolished again by a royal decree during the constitutional 
revolution on March 9, 1820. With the counter-revolutionary 
movement of 1823, however, its powers revived to some ex- 
tent. As late as July 26, 1826, a Deist schoolmaster (not a Jew, 
as is commonly stated) was hanged and burned in effigy by 
an episcopal Inquisition, the last victim of the Holy Tribunal 
in the Peninsula; for, on July 15, 1834, the queen mother, Ma- 
ria Christina, finally and definitely abolished the Inquisition 
and all of its powers, after a career of blood which had lasted 
for three and a half centuries. 


Statistics 

FOR SPAIN. It is estimated that in Spain, from the establish- 
ment of the Inquisition down to 1808, the number of heretics 
burned in person was 31,912; those burned in effigy, 17,659; 
and those reconciled de vehementi (see Procedure, below), 
291,450 — a total of 341,021 in all. Even these immense figures 
are apparently exceeded by the usually careful Amador de los 
Rios, who estimates that up to 1525, when the Moriscos first 
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began to suffer, the number of those burned in person came 
to 28,540; those burned in effigy to 16,520; and those pen- 
anced to 303,847 - making a total of 348,907 condemnations 
for Judaism in less than half a century. On the other hand, Ro- 
drigo, the apologist of the Inquisition, puts forward the im- 
possible assertion that less than 400 persons were burned in 
the whole course of the existence of the Inquisition in Spain. 
H.C. *Lea, the modern historian of the Spanish Inquisition, 
hesitates to give any definite opinion. It was in the earlier and 
most ferocious period of inquisitional activity that the secret 
Jews suffered above all, and they furnished therefore a dis- 
proportionate number of the victims. In the later period, the 
number greatly diminished. Thus, from 1780 to 1820, out of 
5,000 cases, only 16 were of Judaizing; but the majority of the 
charges at this period were light, and the sentences imposed 
in most cases comparatively negligible. 


FOR PORTUGAL. As far as Portugal and its dependencies are 
concerned, the figures can be given with a much greater ap- 
proach to precision. There are extant the records of approxi- 
mately 40,000 cases tried before the Inquisition in the 16", 
17, and 18" centuries in Portugal, the archives in this respect 
being virtually complete. The sentences were carried out at 
autos-da-fé numbering something like 750 in all. In these, 
as far as can be ascertained, upward of 30,000 persons were 
condemned, 1,808 of them being burned at the stake (633 in 
effigy and 1,175 in person) and 29,590 being penanced. In 
the two decades from 1701 to 1720, 37 persons were burned 
in person and 26 in effigy, while 2,126 were penanced. From 
1732 to 1742, 66 persons were burned. From 1721 to 1771, 139 
persons were burned in person, and 20 in effigy, while 3,488 
were penanced. 

Elkan *Adler has compiled lists of a little less than 2,000 
autos-da-fé which took place in the peninsula and its depen- 
dencies from 1480 to 1826. This number should, however, be 
further increased. 


RECORDS. ‘The records of the Inquisition in Spain and its 
colonies generally fell victim to the popular fury at the time 
of the abolition of the Inquisition. Scattered documents were 
rescued, however, and are to be found in all the great public 
libraries of Europe and America, having been largely drawn 
upon by H.C. Lea in his History of the Inquisition of Spain (4 
vols. 1906). The only sets of archives which have remained sub- 
stantially complete are those of the tribunals of Valencia, Ciu- 
dad Real, Toledo, and Cuenca, which (together with scattered 
documents of other tribunals) are mainly to be found in the 
national archives at Madrid. The latter have been catalogued 
by M. Gomez del Campillo: they comprise something like 
1,500 cases of Judaizers or approximately one-quarter of the 
whole. Of the records of the tribunals of Cérdoba, Granada, 
Seville, etc., the only part which is left in a state of virtual com- 
pleteness is the genealogical section, regarding the *limpieza 
de sangre, or purity of blood, of persons who applied for of- 
fice. The records of the three Portuguese tribunals - Lisbon, 
Coimbra, and Evora — have been brought together in the na- 
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tional archives of the Torre de Tombo, at Lisbon. They com- 
prise about 40,000 cases, sometimes filling whole volumes of 
more than 1,000 pages each. The majority of these relate to 
Judaizers. An approximate catalog, listed by the first names, 
is extant in manuscript. 


The Inquisition in the Portuguese Possessions 

Goa. It had not been long before Conversos, attracted by the 
greater security as well as the economic opportunities offered 
by the Spanish and Portuguese possessions overseas, in the 
discovery and development of which they had taken a nota- 
ble part, began to flock there in some numbers. The Inquisi- 
tion followed close at their heels. Thus there was a branch of 
the Portuguese Inquisition at Goa, in India, where as early as 
1543, a certain Dr. Jeronimo Dias had been burned for main- 
taining heretical opinions, although the Inquisition proper 
was not formally introduced until some years later. In 1546, 
the formal establishment of the Inquisition was petitioned by 
St. Francis Xavier, but his wishes were complied with only in 
1560. The first auto-da-fé took place on Sept. 27, 1563, two Ju- 
daizers figuring among the four victims. The subsequent ac- 
tivities became greater and greater. Autos-da-fé of particular 
violence took place under the zealous inquisitor Bartholomew 
da Fonseca in 1575 and 1578. In each of these 17 Judaizers lost 
their lives, a couple of Lutherans also suffering in the first. 
With the return of Fonseca to Portugal, the fury abated, so 
that from 1590 to 1597 no death sentences were pronounced. 
Simultaneously, the number of Judaizers, terrified by the for- 
mer outburst of activity, diminished, only two figuring among 
the 20 victims from 1597 to 1623. In 1618, however, the brothers 
Isaac and Abraham *Almosnino, members of a famous Jewish 
family of Fez, were tried on a charge of having uttered blas- 
phemies against the Christian faith in the house of the Persian 
ambassador at Cochin. Isaac, a physician, was released only 
in 1621. Up to the end of the first quarter of the 17" century, 
no less than 3,800 cases had been tried by the Goa tribunal 
and 37 autos-da-fé held, a number which by 1773 had risen 
to 82. As in Portugal, the tribunal was abolished on Feb. 10, 
1774, witnessed an innocuous revival after the fall of Pombal 
in 1777, and was finally suppressed in 1812. 


BRAZIL. A more common haven of refuge for the Portuguese 
Conversos was Brazil, where the bishop of Salvador was given 
inquisitorial powers in 1579, although all prisoners had to be 
sent to Europe for trial. Great visitations were held between 
1591 and 1618. Between July 1591 and February 1592 scores of 
people came to confess or to testify before the board of inquisi- 
tors against foreigners, friends, and relatives. The testimonies 
and confessions indicate the presence of a considerable com- 
munity of Conversos in Bahia (Salvador). In 1593/5 the inquisi- 
tors visited Pernambuco, where grave accusations had been 
preferred against a number of people. Thus, Diego Fernandes 
and his wife Branca Dias had been accused of establishing a 
synagogue in the house of Bento Dias Santiago, a central fig- 
ure among the Judaizers at Pernambuco. The Conversos in 
Brazil played an important part in exporting sugar from Bra- 
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zil, thanks to their connections with Conversos in Portugal 
and those who escaped to Amsterdam and there returned to 
Judaism. Many of them escaped from Brazil to Buenos Aires 
and from there to Peru, Paraguay, and Chile, following an in- 
vestigation opened against 90 Conversos in Bahia. 

Inquisitorial activity in Brazil was especially great in the 
middle of the 17" century after the Portuguese reconquered 
the country from the Dutch, under whose rule many New 
Christians had seized the opportunity to return to open Ju- 
daism. Many of them figured in the great auto-da-fé at Lis- 
bon of Dec. 15, 1647, when six — including Isaac de Castro Tar- 
tas — were “relaxed” (see Procedure, below). In 1713, 38 New 
Christians sent from *Rio de Janeiro appeared in the Lisbon 
auto-da-fé, others (including Father Manoel Lopes de Car- 
valho, who was burned alive as impenitent) suffering in the 
following year. One of them, Abrabao alias Diogo Rois Rodri- 
guez, called Dioquintio Hebreo, was condemned to be flogged 
and to five years in the galleys. The last Judaizer condemned 
by the Inquisition in Brazil was Manuel Abreu de Campo; he 
died before the sentence was carried out, and was burned in 
effigy in Lisbon in 1731. Toward the end of the 18" century 
persecution of Judaizers tended to decrease in Brazil, and was 
generally aimed at new targets: Freemasons and followers of 
the Enlightenment. With the independence of Brazil (1822) 
the persecutions ended altogether, and Jews gradually began 
to immigrate to that country. Conditions in the Portuguese 
colonies in Africa were much the same, an inquisitorial visi- 
tation taking place in Angola in 1626. 


The Inquisition in the Spanish Colonies 
MEXICO. Greater still was the importance of the Conversos 
in the Spanish possessions in America. From 1502 to 1802 the 
Spanish crown and the pope issued numerous briefs aimed 
at prohibiting the entry of Jews and Moors to the New World. 
Anybody who arrived in the colonies had to prove that he was 
a Christian, with four generations of Christians behind him. 
Nevertheless numerous Conversos succeeded in settling in 
the New World. Thus in 1519, apostolic inquisitors were ap- 
pointed for the American colonies by the “Suprema” in Spain, 
and in 1528 an auto-de-fé took place in Mexico City in which 
three Judaizers - among them a Converso “conquistador” or 
companion of Cortes, Hernando Alonso by name - lost their 
lives. Thereafter, activity was slight and only sporadic, though 
a New Christian named Francisco Millan was reconciled in 
1539 and a couple of non-Judaizing heretics in the subsequent 
years. In 1571, however, the zeal of Philip 11 secured the estab- 
lishment in *Mexico of an independent tribunal for the pur- 
pose of “freeing the land, which has become contaminated 
by Jews and heretics, especially of the Portuguese nation.” On 
Feb. 28, 1574, an auto-de-fé was conducted with great pomp. 
At this, only one New Christian appeared, but thereafter the 
number grew rapidly. 

Activities, at first lukewarm, greatly increased with the 
appointment of Alonso de Peralta as inquisitor. On Dec. 8, 
1596, there was a great auto-de-fé at which 66 penitents ap- 
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peared. Of these, 41 were accused of Judaizing, 22 being recon- 
ciled, 10 burned in effigy, and nine in person. Of the latter, one 
was the illustrious Luis de *Carvajal, governor of the province 
of Nuevo Leén, who was burned alive as a relapsed heretic, 
together with his mother and five sisters. On March 26, 1601, 
another great auto-de-fé took place, at which 124 penitents 
appeared and four were burned. In the preceding 25 years no 
less than 879 trials had taken place in all. After this date, how- 
ever, there was a period of comparative quiescence for nearly 
half a century. Up to 1642, only about 20 more Judaizers were 
reconciled, one being relaxed in person as against six relaxed 
in effigy. When in 1605 the general pardon for Judaizers of 
Portuguese extraction reached Mexico, there was only one to 
be liberated. However, the subsequent attempt to exterminate 
the Portuguese crypto-Judaizers in Spain led to the discovery 
of widespread connections in the New World. 

From 1642 there was a period of relentless activity. A 
mere child, Gabriel de *Granada, arrested in that year was 
made to give evidence against over 80 persons, including the 
whole of his own family (the record of his trial, published in 
AJHSP, 7 (1899), is among the most complete inquisitional 
records available in print in any language). In 1646, partly in 
consequence of these disclosures, 38 Judaizers were recon- 
ciled, bringing a very considerable profit to the coffers of the 
Inquisition, and 21 in the next year. In 1648, there were two 
autos-de-fé, in one of which eight Judaizers were penanced, 
eight reconciled, 21 burned in effigy and one in person: in the 
other 21 Judaizers figured, though no burnings took place. The 
climax of the Mexican Inquisition was reached, however, in 
the great auto general of April 11, 1649 - the greatest known 
outside the Peninsula — when out of 109 convicts all but one 
were Judaizers. Of these 57 were burned in effigy and 13 in 
person, including Tomas *Trevino of Sobremonte. This terri- 
ble lesson went a long way toward checking Marranism in the 
country, Judaizing occupying a less and less prominent posi- 
tion in the following period. Thus in the auto-de-fé of 1659, 
only four Judaizers figured among the 32 victims, and in later 
years the proportion was even lower. In 1712, however, a Juda- 
izer was reconciled; and as late as 1788, the trial of Rafael Gil 
Rodriguez, a cleric, took place. The Inquisition continued to 
protract its inglorious existence for a few more years, being 
finally abolished in 1820, after having held upward of 60 au- 
tos-de-fé in all. In the Mexican state archive 1,553 files of the 
Inquisition, belonging to the period 1521-1823, together with 
many others found in different places, show that the Conver- 
sos were present everywhere in the country and were repre- 
sented in every section of society. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. The conquest of the *Philippine Is- 
lands by Spain in the late 1560s was soon followed by the estab- 
lishment of an episcopal Inquisition, an auto-de-fé in which a 
few heretics appeared being held in 1572. Subsequently, how- 
ever, the authority of the Mexican tribunal was recognized 
over the islands. The work, never considerable, was at the be- 
ginning confined to Judaizers, who were dispatched to Mex- 
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ico for trial. Thus, in the auto-de-fé held there on March 28, 
1593, two Conversos from Manila (Jorge and Domingo Rodri- 
guez) were reconciled, while proceedings had been begun at 
the same time against one Diego Hernandez, who, however, 
died in prison. Manuel Gil de la Guardia, an attorney from 
Manila, was reconciled at Mexico on March 25, 1601, and 
three Judaizers from the Philippines were burned in effigy at 
the great auto-de-fé in the same city on April 11, 1649. From 
this period down to the abolition of the Inquisition at the be- 
ginning of the 19" century, the Inquisition was inactive in the 
Philippines, and there is no further mention of Judaizers in 
connection with it. 


GUATEMALA. Judaizers accused in *Guatemala were tried in 
Mexico. Of particular interest is the trial of Rafael Gil Rodri- 
guez, a monk from Guatemala accused of Judaizing after he 
had brought two of his friends over to Judaism. He was sen- 
tenced to death for this crime: he professed repentance, how- 
ever, at the last moment, and so was reconciled. 


PERU. In *Peru, a tribunal was opened in 1570, though an 
active episcopal Inquisition had been in existence since 1539. 
From that date down to 1805, 34 autos-de-fé were held at 
Lima, Judaizers always forming a considerable proportion of 
the victims. The earliest denunciations included the whole of 
the family of Juan Alvarez, a Converso physician, though they 
escaped punishment. In the second auto-de-fé series, how- 
ever (April 1, 1578), two Judaizers figured, one in the third 
(Oct. 29, 1581), and two in the fifth (April 5, 1592). Thereafter, 
the number steadily increased, their ranks being greatly re- 
inforced by immigrants from Portugal. At the great auto-de- 
fé of Dec. 17, 1595, ten figured, four of them being relaxed to 
the secular arm, and one, Francisco Rodriguez, being burned 
alive. On Dec. 10, 1600, 14 Portuguese Judaizers figure, two 
being relaxed in persons and one in effigy. The auto-de-fé of 
March 13, 1605 exhibited 16 Judaizers reconciled, six burned 
in effigy, and three in person. Thereafter, there was a consid- 
erable falling off, due in all probability to the general pardon 
issued to the Portuguese New Christians in 1604. There was a 
slight recrudescence in 1608, when one Judaizer was burned, 
and in 1612 when, at the auto-de-fé of June 17, there were five 
reconciliations for Judaizing. 

The outburst of inquisitorial activity in Brazil in 1618 led 
to a general flight to Spanish territory, despite the opposition 
of the government, and to an increase in the local vigilance. 
The results were seen in the great auto-de-fé of Dec. 21, 1625 
at which ten Judaizers were reconciled, two relaxed in person, 
and two in effigy. It was ten years later, however, in 1635, that 
there took place in Peru the greatest outburst of inquisitorial 
activity known outside the Peninsula. Owing to a chance ar- 
rest, a widespread crypto-Jewish connection was discovered 
among the Portuguese merchants at Lima - the “Complicidad 
Grande” as it was called. Within a few months, 81 suspected 
persons had been arrested, many others being left at large ow- 
ing to lack of accommodation. Simultaneously, property was 
sequestered in such vast amounts as to precipitate a commer- 
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cial crisis. The fruits were reaped at the triumphant auto-de-fe 
of Jan. 23, 1639, in which a very large number of Judaizers fig- 
ured. Seven abjured de vehementi, 44 were reconciled, while 
one was relaxed in effigy and 11 in person. Of these, seven were 
burned alive, true martyrs to their faith. Among them was 
one Manuel Batista Perez, known as the capitan grande, the 
wealthiest merchant in the country; and Francisco *Maldo- 
nado de Silva (Eli Nazareno), the most notable martyr of the 
Inquisition in South America. On the following day, several 
more condemned persons were scourged publicly through the 
streets. In the autos-de-fé of the following years, last remnants 
of the Complicidad Grande were dealt with, Manuel Hen- 
riquez, one of those implicated, being burned as late as 1664. 
As in Mexico, this display of severity in the second quarter of 
the 17% century seems to have broken down Judaizing in the 
province for many years to come, the next case - a light one - 
occurring only in 1720. However, the last victim burned at the 
stake by the Peruvian Inquisition was a reported Judaizer, the 
notorious Ana de Castro, who suffered in Dec. 23, 1736. In the 
following year, at an auto particular, Juan Antonio Pereira 
was punished for the same crime. Though the Inquisition in 
Peru continued to be sporadically active until 1806, and even 
had many false accusations of Judaizing brought before it on 
trivial grounds, no further prosecutions of this nature figure 
in its records. 


NEW GRANADA. The enormous province of New Granada at 
first fell under the sway of the Lima tribunal, which appointed 
various commissioners to represent it. These however, were 
incompetent and inactive. In 1610, therefore, a new tribunal of 
the Inquisition was set up, with its seat at Cartagena and with 
authority extending not only over the continental portions of 
New Granada but also over the adjacent Caribbean Islands. 
The first auto-de-fé took place on Feb. 2, 1614, the last on Feb. 
5, 1782, and the Inquisition was abolished by Simon Bolivar 
in 1819. During the two centuries of its existence, at least 54 
autos-de-fé took place, 767 persons being punished; only five, 
however, were burned. Judaizers figured, as always, in fairly 
considerable proportion, one appearing at the first auto-de-fe 
and something like 50 in all. Thus, at the auto-de-fé of June 17, 
1626, seven Judaizers suffered among the 22 penitents, one of 
them, Juan Vicente, being relaxed. The Complicidad Grande 
at Lima brought about repercussions in Cartagena, where 
eight persons were reconciled and nine absolved. There were 
no relaxations, but the confiscations put the tribunal in pos- 
session of ample funds. On June u, 1715, there figured the 
renegade friar, Jose Diaz Pimienta, who was subsequently 
burned. Thereafter, except for one or two minor cases, the 
tribunal was inactive: so much so that a certain David de la 
Motta, a professed Judaizer summoned to appear in 1783, was 
left unmolested, and a born Jew named Jose Abudiente was 
suffered to go about undisturbed in San Domingo, with other 
coreligionists, in 1783/84. 


THE CANARY ISLANDS. In the Spanish possessions nearer 
Europe the presence of the Conversos was no less marked. 
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In the Canary Islands, an episcopal Inquisition was set up to 
deal with them as early as 1499. As a result of its enquiries, 
there were discovered to be on the islands a number of secret 
Jews, and even a secret synagogue. A branch of the Inquisi- 
tion of Andalusia was accordingly set up at Las Palmas in 
1504. Autos-de-fé, at which a few individuals were penanced 
or reconciled, were held in 1507 and 1510. In 1526, however, 
the tribunal was very active, eight individuals being relaxed 
in person, two reconciled, and two penanced. Of these over 
one half, including six of the eight relajados, were accused of 
Judaizing. Further autos-de-fé, at which however no persons 
were relaxed, were held in 1530 and 1534. This outburst of ac- 
tivity seems to have temporarily eradicated crypto-Judaism in 
the islands, only four New Christians figuring in the sporadic 
prosecutions which continued till 1581 and none at all there- 
after until 1597, when all activity temporarily came to an end. 
The immigration of Conversos from the Peninsula, however, 
at the opening of the 17 century, stirred it to some fresh ac- 
tivity. In 1625 an edict of faith against Judaism was issued, and 
the information received in consequence revealed the pres- 
ence ofa whole colony of secret Jews. A considerable propor- 
tion of them, however, had already fled, and, owing partly to 
this and partly to political considerations, no prosecutions 
ensued. Numerous denunciations of the Converso refugees in 
London and Amsterdam continued to be made down to the 
middle of the century, but no further proceedings were taken 
against them. The tribunal, which for a prolonged period had 
not occupied itself with Judaizers, was abolished with that of 
Spain in 1813, but reinstated in spite of popular hostility from 
1814 to 1820, when it was finally suppressed. 


Elsewhere in Europe 

siciLy. The medieval Dominican Inquisition had existed in 
*Sicily as elsewhere, and was revived in 1451, partly at the ex- 
pense of the Jews, on the strength of an apocryphal decree of 
the emperor Frederick 11. It was, however, inadequate to cope 
with the problem of the Conversos from the Peninsula, par- 
ticularly Aragon, whose subject the island then was. Accord- 
ingly, in 1487, after some negotiation, Torquemada appointed 
Fra Antonio de la Pefia as the local inquisitor. 

The expulsion of the Jews from the island in 1492 added 
to the number of insincere converts to be found there; but the 
affairs of the local tribunal fell into a hopeless state of con- 
fusion, heightened by the dispute between the contending 
claims of the Spanish and the papal Inquisitions. At last, in 
1500, a reorganization was begun under Montoro, bishop of 
Ceflu. Regular activities began in 1511, when, in an auto-de- 
fé of June 6, eight persons were burned. In 1513, there were 
three autos-de-fé, 39 persons (mostly relapsed penitents) be- 
ing burned in all. This activity brought great unpopularity on 
the head of the Inquisition. On March 7, 1516, on the death of 
Ferdinand, the mob sacked its headquarters at Palermo, de- 
stroyed the records, and drove the inquisitor Cervera to take 
a ship back to Spain. Three years later, he was sent back with 
full powers, and, though popular antagonism was not allayed, 
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the tribunal was restored. It was in vain that the parliament 
petitioned for an amelioration in its procedure. Its activities 
continued unremittingly: on May 30, 1541 there took place a 
great auto-de-fé at which 21 persons appeared, 19 of them New 
Christians. From this period, however, charges of Judaizing 
gradually diminished, an increasing proportion of Protestants 
and other heretics figuring in the list. During the long period 
of Spanish domination, however, the island still continued to 
receive occasional Converso refugees from the Peninsula. One 
of the heads of the Sicilian Inquisition, Giovanni *di Giovanni 
(1699-1753), was the author of the standard account of the Jews 
in the island, LEbraismo della Sicilia (1748). By 1744, it was al- 
leged that the Inquisition of Sicily had handed over for burn- 
ing 201 living heretics and 279 effigies of the dead or of fugi- 
tives. The tribunal was abolished by Ferdinand rv on March 
16, 1782, amid great popular rejoicing. 


MALTA. Up to the surrender of the island of Malta to the 
Knights of St. John in 1530, the Sicilian Inquisition maintained 
a commissioner there; however, few details are known of his 
activities. At a later period the Jewish slaves in Malta looked 
to the inquisitor there for a certain measure of protection in 
the observance of their religion. 


SARDINIA. From the 14" century, Sardinia had formed part 
of the dominions of the crown of Aragon and it therefore, like 
Sicily, formed a natural haven of refuge for the Conversos of 
the Peninsula. A branch of the Inquisition was introduced 
in the year of the expulsion of the Jews (1492), when Micer 
Sancho Mardia was appointed inquisitor. The popular aver- 
sion was extreme, and in 1500 the receiver of the Inquisition 
was assassinated in Cagliari by some person who had been 
reduced to poverty by his means. Early in the 16" century, its 
work was done, and it relapsed into comparative quiescence. 
Its existence was not ended, however, until the termination 
of the Spanish rule in 1708. The episcopal Inquisition which 
succeeded it had little to occupy itself with, all traces of the 
Conversos having long since disappeared. 


MILAN. The medieval Inquisition in Milan, directed espe- 
cially against the Cathari, had been stimulated by the popes 
into fresh activity at the time of the Reformation. An attempt 
made by Philip 11 to introduce the Spanish model was foiled 
by popular opposition. The papal tribunal was reorganized, 
however, and put on a firm footing by Carlo *Borromeo. Its 
principal occupation was dealing with heretics from the neigh- 
boring cantons of Switzerland, Conversos not being common 
in the Milanese territories after the general arrest throughout 
the Spanish dominions in 1540. 


NAPLES. The Dominican Inquisition had been introduced 
into Naples by Charles of Anjou after the battle of Benevento 
(1266). Although the Neofiti of the kingdom, forced converts 
from Judaism at the close of the 13 century, who, like the 
Conversos of Spain, remained faithful at heart to their ances- 
tral religion for many generations, afforded it an ample field of 
activity, the Neopolitan Inquisition was generally kept by the 
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government in a state of subjection. In 1449, however, Pope 
Nicholas v dispatched Fra Matteo da Reggio to Naples as in- 
quisitor to proceed against the numerous Judaizing apostates. 
After the introduction of the Inquisition into the Peninsula, 
and particularly on the addition of Naples to the Spanish do- 
minions at the beginning of the 16" century, a large number of 
Spanish Conversos also sought refuge there, as well as others 
escaping from the rigors of the new tribunal in Sicily. A fur- 
ther difficulty was offered by the presence of a sizable colony 
of Christian heretics, the Waldenses from Savoy. At Benevento, 
which was subject to the popes, an Inquisition under Domini- 
can supervision was established by Julius 11 to deal with the 
problem. To counteract this, Ferdinand the Catholic endeav- 
ored to procure the extension of the authority of the new Sicil- 
ian tribunal over his possessions on the mainland. The popu- 
lar opposition was so great, however, that the proposal was 
abandoned; the same conclusion met other similar attempts in 
1510, 1516, and 1547, when a popular rising was provoked by the 
suggestions. However, the papal Inquisition was extended in 
scope in 1553 and carried on its work ruthlessly. In 1561, there 
was a pitiless persecution of the Waldenses in Calabria. Ten 
years later, there was lively persecution of Judaizers, seven of 
whom, comprising both Converso refugees and native Neofiti, 
were sent to Rome and burned at the stake in February 1572. 
In 1585, Sixtus v established a regular commissioner of the 
papal Inquisition in Naples, but popular prejudice remained 
unchanged, and as late as 1747 brought about the removal of 
certain abuses. By the middle of the 17" century, however, her- 
esy in Naples had been largely stamped out, and little more is 
heard of Conversos or of Neofiti. 


PAPAL STATES. In Rome the Inquisition maintained a certain 
authority over the Jews after the issue of the bull Turbato corde 
of Clement Iv in 1267, subsequently repeatedly confirmed, en- 
joining the Inquisition to proceed not only against renegades 
but also against those who seduced them from their faith. 
This was no doubt responsible for the persecution of 1298, in 
which Elijah de’ *Pomi(s) lost his life. Its effects were miti- 
gated in the following year by Boniface vi11, who declared 
that, in spite of their wealth, the Jews were not to be included 
among the “powerful persons” against whom the Inquisition 
might proceed without disclosing the names of those who had 
denounced them. Under the Renaissance popes, the Roman 
Inquisition was so little vigilant that the Conversos were able 
to return to Judaism in the Papal States without interference. 
This period, however, came to an end with the beginning 
of the Counter-Reformation. In 1542, Paul 111 instituted the 
“Congregation of the Holy Office” (Congregatio Sancti Officii), 
consisting of six cardinals, with the intention of stimulating it 
into greater activity. In 1555, Paul rv ordered proceedings to 
be taken against the Portuguese Converso colony settled, with 
the sanction of his predecessors, in Ancona. This resulted in 
a terrible persecution in which 25 persons were burned alive, 
60 sent to slavery in Malta, and many more subjected to other 
punishments. In 1557, the proselyte to Judaism, Fra Cornelio da 
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Montalcino, was burned at the stake at Rome. Subsequently, 
several Conversos who ventured to Rome suffered, while oth- 
ers were dispatched there for punishment. Thus at the begin- 
ning of 1571, seven Judaizers sent from Naples were burned; in 
1583, Diego Lopez and Gabriel Henriques (“Joseph Saraval”), 
Converso immigrants from Portugal who had settled at Fer- 
rara, suffered martyrdom; in 1640, Ferdinando Alvarez, alias 
Abraham da Porto, an old man of 76, was burned at the stake. 
However, in this period the Inquisition in the Papal States was 
largely occupied with securing the obedience of the Jews to 
the discriminatory legislation in force against them and in 
the supervision of the Hebrew literature. Indeed, its reputa- 
tion among the Jews was not bad: in 1784 the community of 
Rome petitioned that the supervision of cases where a Jewish 
child was claimed for baptism should be placed under its con- 
trol. Similarly in 1711, the Inquisition investigated a charge of 
ritual murder which had been made against the Jews of An- 
cona, who were fully absolved. 


MANTUA. Elsewhere in Italy, conditions were much the same. 
Thus at Mantua Solomon *Molcho was burned in 1532 as an 
apostate Judaizer. In the same place, an old woman named Ju- 
dith Franchetti was burned alive for sorcery in 1600 at the age 
of 77: the main charge against her was that she had persuaded 
a certain nun to embrace Judaism. 


VENICE. The Inquisition at Venice, one of the principal cen- 
ters of refuge for the Conversos from the Peninsula, simi- 
larly dealt with many Jewish cases. Between 1557 and 1711 the 
records of no less than 80 are preserved. Of these, approxi- 
mately one-third are concerned with immigrants from Spain 
and Portugal; the rest deal with insincere local converts and 
with technical offenses committed by conforming Jews. No- 
table amongst the latter is a case against Leone *Modena, who 
for the sake of security voluntarily denounced the uncensored 
Paris edition of his Historia de’ Riti ebraici (1637). The perse- 
cution of the Conversos in Venice by the Inquisition reached 
its height in the decade 1558-68, when Fra Felice Peretti da 
Montalto (later Pope Sixtus v) was inquisitor. In comparison 
with the Roman tribunal, however, it was humane, and never 
seems to have proceeded to any sentence of death. 


TusCANY. In Florence, the Inquisition seems to have re- 
stricted itself to a considerable degree to the supervision and 
encouragement of apostates to Christianity. However, it also 
prosecuted a number of Conversos from Spain and Portugal 
resident in the city, especially in the first decade of the 17 
century. In Pisa and Leghorn, the operation of the Inquisi- 
tion against the Conversos was expressly limited by the con- 
cessions of 1593, which were confirmed in the case of Jacob 
Gutiérrez Penha in 1730. 


Procedure 

In the course of time, the Spanish Inquisition evolved an elab- 
orate procedure of its own. When a tribunal was opened at any 
place, an edict of grace would be published, inviting those con- 
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scious of heresy to come forward and make confession within 
a “period of grace,’ generally of 30 or 40 days. After the lapse 
of this period they could be proceeded against by Inquisition 
officers. At later stages, an edict of faith would periodically 
be issued, summoning all persons, under pain of excommu- 
nication, to denounce to the authorities all offenses enumer- 
ated in it of which he might have cognizance. These invari- 
ably comprised all those popularly associated with Judaism: 
lighting candles on Friday evening, changing the linen on the 
Sabbath, abstaining from pork and scaleless fishes, observing 
the Jewish holidays and especially the Day of Atonement and 
the fast of Esther, laying out the dead according to the Jewish 
custom, etc. By this means, the whole population became ac- 
complices of the Inquisition in its task of eradicating heresy; 
and the denunciation of one of the customs mentioned above, 
performed absentmindedly or by mere force of habit, was fre- 
quently sufficient to bring a man to the stake. 


ARREST AND EVIDENCE. Everything took place under the 
greatest secrecy, which became one of the main terrors of the 
Inquisition. Any breach of this was liable to be punished with 
the utmost severity, like heresy itself. From the moment of ar- 
rest, therefore, the utmost segregation obtained. The accused 
persons were confined in the dungeons of the Inquisition, such 
as may still be seen in Evora and elsewhere. As was inevitable, 
there were sometimes terrible abuses, women suffering espe- 
cially; and it happened more than once that female prisoners 
were dragged pregnant to the stake. 

The rules governing evidence were so devised as to ex- 
clude all witnesses who were likely to be of any use to the 
prisoner, on the ground that their evidence would be untrust- 
worthy. No such scruples, however, prevailed with regard to 
witnesses for the prosecution, who were frequently inspired 
merely by venom. Moreover, the names of the accusers were 
suppressed, though originally this was supposed to be per- 
missible only in the case of “powerful persons” who might 
intimidate the witnesses. The accusers and accused were thus 
never confronted. The evidence admitted was flimsy in the 
extreme: mere regard for personal cleanliness might be sufh- 
cient to convict a man of Judaism or Islam, and so cost him 
his life. Once the accusation was made, the subsequent pro- 
cedure was based upon a desire to make the accused person 
confess his crime and thus be admitted to penitence. If this 
was not forthcoming spontaneously, in accordance with the 
spirit of the age, torture might be applied: though as a mat- 
ter of fact in this particular instance the Spanish Inquisition, 
notorious though its cruelties were, compared favorably with 
the Roman, where torture might be continued even after con- 
fession in order to extort the names of accomplices. Death 
under torture was by no means uncommon. In most cases, 
however, the physician who was present enforced sufficient 
moderation to avoid this conclusion. Generally, the torture 
was abundantly sufficient to elicit a confession, if one had 
been withheld up to that point. It was imposed in most cases 
only to procure the confession of what the inquisitors already 
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knew or suspected. The cases in which a condemnation was 
avoided were therefore few in the extreme. Thus, in the Toledo 
tribunal between the years 1484 to 1531 they totaled on an av- 
erage less than two yearly. In the Portuguese Inquisition, the 
number of condemnations came to well over three-quarters 
of the total number of cases tried. 


PUNISHMENTS. Often, in the case of any convicted person 
who professed repentance, “reconciliation” followed and the 
defendant was restored to the bosom of the Church. In such 
a reconciliation the defendant had to abjure either de levi or 
de vehementi. A transgressor of a de levi reconciliation may 
perhaps be punished to abjure de vehementi. This, paradoxi- 
cally enough, being itself considered a punishment since the 
convicted person had to participate in the procession of the 
auto-da-fé, and had to do many penances, pilgrimages to holy 
shrines etc. There were two forms of reconciliation de vehe- 
menti, and a slight transgression from Christianity would be 
considered a relapse into the old sins. Harsher penalties in 
force included scourging, very common in the early period 
but remitted more and more frequently as time went on. This 
was executed publicly under every humiliating circumstance. 
Similar, with the omission of the lashes, was the verguenza, 
which consisted of the offender parading in the town stripped 
to the waist and bearing the insignia of the offense, the town- 
crier meanwhile proclaiming the sentence. The mordaza or 
gag was sometimes applied, this being regarded as increas- 
ing the humiliation of the punishment. In abjurations de levi, 
he added that in case of failing in his promise to comply with 
punishment he should be held as impenitent: in abjurations 
de vehementi, that in such a case he should be considered and 
treated as a relapsed heretic. A reconciliation of this sort could 
be performed only once and any subsequent conviction was 
taken as an obvious proof that the original penitence had been 
insincere and the culprit was condemned to the stake. 

The reconciliation was invariably accompanied by a pun- 
ishment of varying intensity. More severe was the penalty of 
the galleys, an economical device of Ferdinand the Catholic 
whereby the punishment of heresy was turned to the benefit of 
the state and which was adopted by the Roman Inquisition. In 
1573, and again in 1591, the Suprema ordered that all Conver- 
sos, even when confessing their crime freely, should be sent to 
the galleys, and it remained a penalty very frequently inflicted 
upon secret Jews. In the course of the 18" century, other types 
of penal servitude were substituted. For women, forced service 
in hospitals or houses of correction was the alternative. 

Perpetual incarceration was another common form of 
punishment; though the prison was known by the euphe- 
mistic title of casa de la penitencia or de la misericordia. At a 
later period, the duration of the imprisonment was generally 
decreased, persons being released after eight years or even 
less, though the title of the punishment officially remained 
the same. Among the other punishments may be mentioned 
that of exile or exclusion from certain places, and the custom 
of razing to the ground the house of any particularly heinous 
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offender or one in which heretical - especially Jewish - ser- 
vices had been held. 

It was not only in his own person that any person con- 
victed of a serious offense by the Inquisition was punished. A 
number of disabilities followed which fell not only on those 
penanced but also on their children and their male descen- 
dants for two generations to come: they were not allowed to 
enter Holy Orders; they were excluded from any public dig- 
nity; they were not permitted to become physicians, apoth- 
ecaries, tutors of the young, advocates, scriveners, or farmers 
of revenue; they were subjected to certain sumptuary laws, 
not being permitted to wear cloth of gold or silver or pre- 
cious stones, to bear arms, or to ride on horseback. Neglect 
of these provisions, sometimes even after the lapse of several 
generations, brought the offender once more into the clutches 
of the Inquisition. However, infractions were generally pun- 
ished only by a fine, and the sale of rehabilitation ultimately 
became very common. 

One of the strongest weapons of the Inquisition was the 
power it had of confiscating the property of those convicted 
of heresy. At the beginning, the proceeds were devoted to 
the use of the crown, but they gradually devolved more and 
more upon the Inquisition itself. In the early period, general 
arrangements on the part of the New Christians to save them- 
selves from arbitrary confiscation were not uncommon, but 
this practice speedily died out. It was through this power that 
the Inquisition was raised into a corporation of such vast in- 
fluence and wealth. Above all, it made it overwhelmingly to 
its interest to procure the conviction of all who were brought 
before it, especially when they were persons of great means. 
Nothing else, perhaps, was more instrumental in draining the 
Peninsula of its accumulated wealth during the course of the 
16%, 17", and 18" centuries. It was a weapon which struck at the 
whole of a man’s family, and might reduce it ina moment from 
affluence to beggary, while through its means the economic life 
of the whole country was liable to be disorganized. 


THE DEATH PENALTY. ‘The final sanction of the Inquisition 
was that of death. As an ecclesiastical body, however, it was 
not permitted itself to be a party to this. It therefore “relaxed” 
the convicted person to the secular arm, with a formal recom- 
mendation for mercy, adding that if it were found necessary 
to proceed to the extreme penalty, it should be done “with- 
out effusion of blood” - that is, by burning. This was an old 
legal fiction of the Catholic Church dating back to the 11" or 
12" century; and the mode of punishment was justified by a 
text in John 15:6: “If a man abide not in me, he is cast forth 
as a branch, and is withered; and men gather them, and cast 
them into the fire, and they are burned” 

Generally speaking, the extreme penalty was reserved 
for those who refused the opportunity for repentance: either 
the contumacios, who gloried in their crime and died true 
martyrs; or the “relapsed,” who had been reconciled on some 
previous occasion and whose backsliding proved their insin- 
cerity; or the diminutos, whose confession was incomplete 
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and who shielded their accomplices; or the negativos, who 
refused to confess to the charges made against them in the 
hope of escaping conviction. In this last category there must 
necessarily have been included on occasion some who were 
absolutely innocent of the crimes imputed to them and would 
not confess to falsehood even to escape death. The fact that 
such persons were condemned to the flames shows clearly on 
what sure ground the Inquisition generally felt itself. “Dog- 
matizers,’ or those who, whether baptized or not, propagated 
heretical views were also regarded as inevitable victims, and 
in the earlier period of the Inquisition many fervent profess- 
ing Jews suffered under this head. However, by no means all 
of those executed capitally were burned alive. A profession 
of repentance, even after condemnation, was almost always 
effective in securing preliminary garroting, only the corpse 
then being burned at the stake. The effigies of fugitives, with 
the bones of those who had escaped justice by death (some- 
times in prison or under torture) would similarly be com- 
mitted to the flames. Those burned in effigy on certain occa- 
sions sometimes totaled something like half as many as those 
burned in person. This was far from an empty formality, as 
the condemnation secured the confiscation of their property, 
while reconciliation was in such cases obviously outside the 
bounds of possibility. 


THE AUTOS-DA-FE. The sentences of the Inquisition were 
announced at the so-called Act of Faith: *auto-de-fé as it was 
termed in Spain and auto-da-fé in Portugal. For lighter of- 
fenses, the ceremonial might be private (auto particular or 
autillo), in which case it would be held in a church; but this 
was rarely resorted to for so grave a crime as Judaizing, partic- 
ularly as it was considered wrong to pronounce a sentence of 
death in the sacred precincts. In most cases, the ceremony was 
public (auto publico general). This ultimately became the sub- 
ject of elaborate organization. The ceremony would take place 
on some feast day in the principal square of the city. Ample 
notice was given so as to attract as large a group of spectators 
as possible, spiritual benefits being promised to all who were 
present. Two stagings were erected at vast expense - one for 
those convicted and their spiritual attendants, and the other 
for the inquisitors and the rest of the authorities, while a tem- 
porary altar, draped in black, was set up in the middle. 

The proceedings would be opened by a procession in 
which all the clergy of the city took part. Behind them fol- 
lowed those condemned to appear. All those abjuring de ve- 
hementi had to carry lighted tapers in their hands and to wear 
the sanbenito or saco bendito (the abito as it was called in the 
official sentence). This, which was an innovation of the Span- 
ish Inquisition, consisted of a long yellow robe, transversed by 
a black cross (in the case of those convicted of formal heresy 
alone, only one of the arms was necessary). In case the her- 
etic had escaped the stake by confession, flames were painted 
on the garment, which was sometimes of black. Those con- 
demned to be burned bore in addition pictures of demons 
thrusting the heretical into hell, while they wore tall miters 
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similarly adorned for additional prominence (the use of these, 
which were worn in different forms also by bigamists and per- 
jurers, was forbidden by the Roman Inquisition in 1596). In 
certain cases, as an additional punishment, the sanbenito had 
to be worn in public even after the release of the prisoner, ex- 
posing him to universal scorn and derision. After it was re- 
moved, it was generally hung up in the parish church of the 
delinquent accompanied by a fitting inscription, thus marking 
out the wearer and his family for lasting humiliation. These 
memorials of shame were destroyed only with the abolition of 
the Inquisition in the early years of the 19" century. 

When the procession had arrived in the square where 
the auto-da-fé was to be celebrated, amid general scorn the 
penitents would take their place on the scaffolding reserved 
for them. A sermon would then be preached by some distin- 
guished cleric, directed especially against the penitents, upon 
whose heads a torrent of the most unsparing insults would be 
poured. They would then appear one by one before the pulpit 
to hear their sentences, which would hitherto have been kept 
a profound secret. This took some time, the proceedings often 
being protracted into night and sometimes being spread over 
two or even three days. The sentences of those “relaxed” to 
the secular arm were left to the last. They were then formally 
condemned to death by the civil magistrate and escorted to 
the quemadero (or brasero), the place of burning, by a detach- 
ment of soldiers, whose presence was sometimes necessary to 
save them from a violent but more humane death at the hands 
of the infuriated mob. To light the brand with which the pyre 
was kindled was considered a religious duty and honor of the 
highest degree and frequently fell to the lot of visiting royalty. 
The ashes of the victims were supposed to be scattered to the 
winds. A repentant heretic would sometimes be strangled be- 
fore being burned. 

During the course of the 16" and 17" centuries, the auto- 
de-fé came to be regarded as a great public spectacle in the 
Peninsula and its dependencies, vying in popular appeal with 
bullfights. Especially splendid celebrations would sometimes 
be arranged in honor of royalty: thus on Feb. 24/5, 1560, an 
auto-de-fé was held at Toledo to celebrate the visit of Philip 11 
and his bride, Isabella of Valois; the tribunal of Madrid was 
inaugurated on July 4, 1632 by an auto-de-fé in celebration 
of the safe delivery of the queen; but the climax was reached 
on June 30, 1680 on the Plaza Mayor of the same city, in the 
presence of Charles 11 and his bride, Marie Louise d’Orléans, 
in honor of their marriage. At this, which began at six oclock 
in the morning and lasted 14 hours, no less than 51 persons 
were burned either in person or in effigy, the king himself 
setting light to the brand which kindled the quemadero. This, 
as a great court spectacle, formed the subject of a painting by 
Rizi. It was the last great solemnity of its kind, as Philip v, the 
first of the Bourbon line, refused (in 1701) to grace with his 
presence one arranged in honor of his accession, and the us- 
age was henceforth abandoned. 

Accounts of the auto-da-fé, giving full details of the 
names of the victims and the nature of their punishment, with 
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particulars of who was burned alive, who after garroting, or 
who in effigy, were subsequently printed and hawked about 
the streets: they form one of the main sources of informa- 
tion for the proceedings. Similarly, the sermons preached at 
the auto-da-fé were often subsequently published: in Por- 
tuguese alone, about 75 are extant in print. They speak of 
the penitents often as Jews, and in terms of the most outra- 
geous vituperation. Most noteworthy is the sermon delivered 
on Sept. 6, 1705, at the great auto-da-fé held at Lisbon by the 
archbishop of Cranganore which was notable for the vio- 
lence of its language: it was answered by David *Nieto, haham 
in London, in a crushing pamphlet which is a masterpiece 
of polemic and was not without influence in weakening the 
prestige and destroying the influence of the Inquisition in 
Portugal. On the other hand, counterparts of these pam- 
phlets were sometimes issued at Amsterdam and elsewhere, 
where the local rabbis and poets would mourn the death of 
their martyrs in sermons and elegies. A noteworthy example 
is the volume of collected pieces published on the occasion 
of the martyrdom of Abraham Nufies *Bernal at Cordoba in 
1655. In the prayer books printed for the use of the Converso 
communities abroad at this period there is included a special 
*Ashkavah beginning “God of Vengeance” to be recited in the 
synagogue in memory of “those burned for the Sanctifica- 
tion of the Name.” 

It was in Portugal that the New Christians formed the 
most important element in the population, and there accord- 
ingly that the victims of the Inquisition were the most illus- 
trious. Among the most noteworthy of the martyrs, a few 
names may be mentioned: Luis *Dias of *Setual, a poor tailor 
of Setubal who claimed to be the Messiah (1540); Gongalo 
Bandarra, the prophet of Sebastianism (1540); perhaps the 
famous David *Reuveni, probably burned c. 1538; Antonio 
*Homem, professor of Canon Law at the University of Co- 
imbra, who officiated as rabbi at a secret synagogue in that 
city (1624); Fra Diogo da *Assumpg¢ao, a promising theologian, 
who remained revered by the Conversos as a martyr many 
years after his death (1603); Lope de *Vera y Alarcon, a young 
noble who circumcised himself and went by the name of Judah 
the Believer (1644); Isaac de *Castro Tartas, whose fortitude 
made a deep impression on all who came into touch with 
him (1647); Manuel Fernandes *Villareal, poet and diplo- 
mat (1652); and Antonio José da *Silva, the dramatist (1739). 
Many other persons (such as Tome Vaz, the jurist, or An- 
dre d’Avelar and Pedro Nufes, the mathematicians) suffered 
lesser penalties. In Spain, among the illustrious victims may be 
mentioned Felipe *Godinez, the poet, who was reconciled 
at Seville in 1624, and Antonio *Gomez *Enriquez (Hen- 
riquez), the playwright, who was burned in effigy at Madrid 
in 1680. 
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INSDORF, ANNETTE, USS. film scholar. Insdorf was born 
in Paris, France, to Polish immigrants and raised in New York. 
She earned her B.A. at Queens College in 1972 and received 
her Ph.D. in English from Yale University in 1975. She is best 
known for her book Indelible Shadows: Film and the Holocaust 
(1983), widely considered to be the definitive exploration of the 
subject. The book catalogues the variety of films made about 
the Shoah and discusses the ethical responsibilities of films that 
attempt to depict the Holocaust while at the same time remain- 
ing commercially viable. For the updated third edition (2002), 
she received the National Board of Review's William K. Ever- 
son Award in Film History. Insdorf also earned great renown 
for her scholarship and books on French New Wave director 
Francois Truffaut and Polish filmmaker Krzysztof Kieslowski 
and is universally acknowledged as the authority on their work. 
In 1986, the French Ministry of Culture named Insdorf Cheva- 
lier dans ’Ordre des Arts et des Lettres; in 1993, she received 
the Palmes Academiques; and in 1999, she was promoted to 
Officer of the Arts. She served as a jury member at several film 
festivals, including Telluride and Cannes. Insdorf was also the 
executive producer of two short films: Shoeshine, nominated for 
an Academy Award and winner of the Grand Prize at the 1987 
Montreal Film Festival; and Performance Pieces, awarded Best 
Fiction Short at Cannes in 1989. From 1982, Insdorf taught at 
Columbia University and was chair of the Graduate Film Di- 
vision from 1990 to 1995. She subsequently served as director 


of Undergraduate Film Studies. 
[Max Joseph (2"4 ed.)] 


INSTITUTE FOR THE RESEARCH OF MEDIEVAL HE- 
BREW POETRY, institute for compiling, examining, select- 
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ing, and preparing for scholarly use the poetic and liturgical 
material contained in various manuscripts. It also assembled 
the works of the most eminent poets and paytanim. It was 
founded in Berlin in 1931 by S.Z. *Schocken and transferred 
to Jerusalem in 1934. Hayyim *Brody headed the Institute 
until 1942, assisted by A.M. *Habermann, M. *Zulai, and H. 
*Schirmann. The institute created the conditions necessary 
for intensive scholarly work. Its collection includes photo- 
graphic reproductions of approximately 100 complete man- 
uscripts (approximately 15,000 pages), and of some 4,000 
fragments (about 10,000 pages) from the genizah collections 
of world libraries. The rich library of $.Z. Schocken, which 
contained dozens of manuscripts, was also made available to 
the Institute. 

The Institute published the following works: H. Schir- 
mann, Mivhar ha-Shirah ha-Ivrit be-Italyah (1934); H. Brody, 
Moshe Ibn Ezra: Shirei ha- Hol, 2 vols (1935-42); M. Zulai, Piy- 
yutei Yannai (1938); A.M. Habermann, Piyyutei R. Shimon Bar 
Yizhak (1938); Yediot ha-Makhon le-Heker ha-Shirah ha-Ivrit, 
7 vols (1933-58). 

[Menahem Zulai and Jefim (Hayyim) Schirmann] 


The activities of the Institute have been continued by 
Prof. Ezra Fleischer at the Makhon le-Heker ha-Shirah ve- 
ha-Piyyut (Genizah Research Institute for Hebrew Poetry) at 
the Jewish National and University Library, Jerusalem, with 
funding from the Israel Academy of Sciences and Humani- 
ties. The examination and description of the most important 
collections of Hebrew secular and liturgical poetry in Genizah 
fragments, with the help of the materials of the Institute of Mi- 
crofilmed Hebrew Manuscripts of the Library, made possible 
the complete revision and updating of Davidson's Thesaurus, 
the identification of many new poems and poets, and infor- 
mation and materials for new publications, and was a great 
help for researchers of Hebrew poetry from all over the world. 
In the early 2000s the Institute worked on the digitalization 
of poetry fragments. 

[Angel Sdenz-Badillos (2"4 ed.)] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brody, in: YMHSI, 1 (1933), 9-16; Zulai, in: 
Alei Ayin: Minhat Devarim li-Shelomo Zalman Schocken (1952), 
83-124. 


INSTITUTE OF JEWISH AFFAIRS (1jA), international re- 
search body based in London, which deals with contemporary 
issues affecting Jews and Jewish communities worldwide. 
Since 1997 it has been known as the Institute for Jewish 
Policy Studies. As the 1JA, it monitored and analyzed trends 
and developments in international relations, politics, human 
rights, sociology, economy, and culture. It acted as a forum 
for discussion and presentation of policy options on matters 
of Jewish concern. The 1JA was a leading research and docu- 
mentation center on international antisemitism and published 
Antisemitism World Report, an annual survey of antisemitism 
and right-wing extremism in the world. The 1j4’s publications 
included Patterns of Prejudice, an academic journal devoted to 
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the study of racial and religious prejudice with a special ref- 
erence to antisemitism, now published by an academic press; 
East European Jewish Affairs, a journal dealing with Jewish 
problems in Eastern and Central Europe and the countries of 
the former Soviet Union; Research Reports, a series of back- 
ground surveys on international affairs; 174 Analysis, papers 
commenting on current events and developments affecting 
Jews; 1JA Intelligence Reports, concise assessments of the Jew- 
ish significance of developments in current affairs worldwide. 
Its journal Christian-Jewish Relations ceased to appear in 1990. 
Long-term research projects are published in book-form. The 
ya's public activities ranged from academic conferences, sym- 
posia, and seminars to lecture series. 


History 

The Institute was founded in 1941 in New York by the World 
Jewish Congress to study problems facing Jewry after World 
War 11. In the post-war period the 1ja played a vital role in 
preparing blueprints for compensation to victims of Nazism, 
assisting in war-crimes trials and contributing to international 
legislation on human rights and related issues. It was headed 
successively by Jacob Robinson, Nehemia Robinson, and, after 
its transfer to London in 1966, by Stephen J. Roth, and then 
by Antony Lerman. 

In 1997 the 174 changed its name to the Institute for Jew- 
ish Policy Studies (1jPR). It also changed its role and purpose, 
no longer centering on the study of antisemitism but, instead, 
on planning for Jewish communities in Britain and Europe; 
the maintenance of Jewish culture in Britain and Europe; and 
on Israel-Diaspora relations. Located in Wimpole Street, Lon- 
don, and headed by Professor Barry Kosmin, it has published 
numerous reports on aspects of Jewish life and society in Brit- 


ain and elsewhere. 
[William D. Rubinstein (2"4 ed.)] 


INSTITUTE OF SOUTHERN JEWISH LIFE, GOLD- 
RING/WOLDENBERG. The institute was founded in 1986 
as the Museum of the Southern Jewish Experience; in 2000 
its name was changed to the Goldring/Woldenberg Institute 
of Southern Jewish Life. Based in Jackson, Mississippi, the 
institute works to preserve and document the practice, cul- 
ture, and legacy of Judaism in the southern United States. 
The original idea for the museum came from Macy B. Hart, 
a longtime director of the uAHC Henry S. Jacobs Camp in 
Utica, Mississippi. Hart recognized that many of the smaller 
Jewish communities in the region were experiencing popula- 
tion decline, forcing several synagogues to close their doors. 
The Museum of the Southern Jewish Experience began as an 
effort to preserve the artifacts and history of these declining 
communities. The MsjE completed its first building in 1989 
on the grounds of Jacobs Camp in Utica. In 1992, the museum 
entered into a preservation agreement with Temple B'nai Israel 
in Natchez, Mississippi, with the congregation deeding their 
historic 1906 building to the museum. The museum created 
several award-winning exhibits, including “From Alsace to 
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America: Discovering a Southern Jewish Heritage” and “Ba- 
gels & Grits: Images of Southern Jewish Life.” The MsjE main- 
tained an active History Department that worked to gather 
information about every Jewish community that ever existed 
in the South. The museum also worked to restore and preserve 
historic Jewish cemeteries in communities that no longer had 
a Jewish presence. 

In 2000, under Hart’s leadership, the museum expanded 
its mission to become the Goldring/Woldenberg Institute of 
Southern Jewish Life. Incorporating the research and historic 
preservation work of the museum, the 1sjx created new de- 
partments of Rabbinic Services, Education, and Cultural Pro- 
grams. Many small congregations in the South and around the 
country do not have full-time rabbinic leadership. Reviving 
the old practice of circuit riding rabbis, the 1sy1 hired its first 
itinerant rabbi in 2003, who served over 24 small congrega- 
tions in a four-state region. The 1sjL also sought to raise the 
level of Jewish education in the small cities and towns of the 
region. The 1syjt Education Department developed a com- 
plete and detailed non-denominational religious school cur- 
riculum administered by a team of Jewish educators, who 
travel across the region making site visits. In 2005, 28 differ- 
ent congregations in a four-state pilot region used the IsjL 
curriculum. The 1sj1 also works to bring leading Jewish cul- 
tural programs to small communities in the South through 
its Jewish Cinema South film series and its Southern States 
Jewish Literary Series. 

Funded by both large foundations and individual mem- 
bers, the IsjL represents an innovative attempt to serve the 
spiritual, educational, and cultural needs of isolated and un- 
derserved Jewish communities in the South. Working out- 
side of the national institutions of American Judaism and the 
movements, the 1sjL envisions the Jews of the 12 southern 
states as if they were one community and synagogue. While 
most of its initial work focused on the Deep South, the In- 
stitute plans a gradual expansion to serve the entire 12-state 
region. 

The problems of isolated and underserved Jewish com- 
munities are not limited to the South. In every region, small 
congregations do not have the resources to support a full-time 
rabbi or Jewish educator. The Institute of Southern Jewish Life 
is shaping a model of living Judaism and Jewish preservation 
that can be replicated in other parts of the country. 


[Stuart Rockoff (2"4 ed.)] 


INSTITUTE OF TRADITIONAL JUDAISM, THE (17)), 
also known as the Metivta, the educational arm of the Union 
for Traditional Judaism. The 1Tj was first established in 1991 
in Mount Vernon, N.Y., under the rectorship of the renowned 
talmudic scholar Rabbi David Weiss *Halivni. Its dean, Rabbi 
Ronald D. Price, said that it would represent the motto coined 
by its reish metivta (Rector), emunah zerufah ve-yosher daat, 
“Genuine Faith and Intellectual Honesty” 

The founders of the 1Tj sensed that the polarization of 
the Jewish community toward the right and the left created 
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a vacuum in the middle. They observed that the Orthodox 
establishment had grown increasingly insistent on commu- 
nal norms that went well beyond actual halakhic guidelines, 
while the liberal movements were abandoning a commitment 
to Jewish law altogether. The 1Ty’s founders noted that Ortho- 
doxy was adopting debatable strictures — such as the rejection 
of joint synagogue councils with the non-Orthodox and the 
proscription of hearing a woman’s voice - as universal stan- 
dards. At the same time, they were convinced that in asserting 
a perceived moral imperative to supersede halakhic norms on 
the question of ordaining women as rabbis, the Conservative 
movement had opened itself to other infractions common in 
the Reform community such as the ordination of homosexu- 
als, patrilineal descent, and intermarriage. The 1TJ’s objective 
was to create the needed outreach style rabbi who would be 
fully committed to halakhic observance while engaging the 
non-halakhic community with warmth and a willingness to 
work with all Jews regardless of affiliation. 

At least as crucial was the sense that no existing institute 
of higher learning was prepared to accept both the notion that 
“God stepped into Man's history at Sinai” and a commitment 
to the value of the scientific study of sacred texts. As Rabbi 
Halivni, himself, said at the opening of the Metivta “our library 
will have Wellhausen in it, but not on the top shelf” - imply- 
ing that the critical method of literary scholars would have its 
rightful place in the curriculum but would not be at its theo- 
logical core. It was the hope of the founders that the school 
would be a bulwark for acceptance of the sacredness of bib- 
lical and rabbinic texts and that this very confidence in their 
holiness would also allow all methodologies to be applied to 
them in the search for their true meaning. Such an eventual- 
ity could only come about in an atmosphere uninfluenced by 
the religious politics of the day. 

The leadership of the Institute regarded it as a transde- 
nominational halakhic rabbinical school, although its gradu- 
ates eventually found their place in Orthodox communities 
or non-affiliated traditional communities as well as in Jew- 
ish education and communal service. Because the original 
founders of the Metivta were products of both the Conser- 
vative movement and Orthodoxy, there was a question at the 
outset regarding the status of the mehizah in synagogues and 
whether or not such was necessary. Once Rabbi Halivni an- 
nounced his opinion that le-khathilah (a priori) a mehizah, 
or at least separation of men and women was necessary and 
established that 1rj worship services would be with a full 
mehizah, the issue subsided. 

In 1995 the Metivta, along with the Union for Traditional 
Judaism moved to Teaneck, N.J. In 2005 the school began of- 
fering classes at a satellite site in the upper West side of Man- 
hattan in addition to Teaneck. It also created two programs in 
addition to the semikhah track. The first was a co-sponsored 
Masters in Public Administration with emphasis on Jewish 
communal service with neighboring Fairleigh Dickinson Uni- 
versity. The second was a mekhinah or preparatory program 
for men and women wishing to have an immersion experi- 
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ence in classical text study who would then go on to any rab- 
binical school, including the Metivta, or would return to lay 
life with the tools for lifelong learning. 
Aside from Rabbi Halivni and Rabbi Price, the founders 
of the Metivta included philanthropists Horace Bier of Liv- 
ingston, New Jersey, and Burton G. Greenblatt, of Teaneck, 
NJ., theologian Rabbi Professor David Novak, and master 
Jewish educator Dr. Miriam Klein Shapiro. The Metivta fac- 
ulty included Rabbi Halivni, Hakham Isaac Sassoon from the 
Sephardi (Syrian) community, Rabbi Professor Novak, Rabbi 
Price and others ranging in background from the Mir yeshivah 
to graduates of Yeshiva University’s RIETS, and graduates of 
the Jewish Theological Seminary. 
[Ronald Price (2™ ed.)] 


INSTITUTUM JUDAICUM DELITZSCHIANUM, in- 
stitute for the study of Judaism and (in its original form) for 
missionary activity among the Jews. Connected with the fac- 
ulties of Protestant theology at German universities, several 
such institutes came into being. The first one was established 
at Halle in 1728 by J.H. *Callenberg. It trained missionaries, 
and a printing office attached to it published Yiddish trans- 
lations of the New Testament and other Christian literature. 
This institute was dissolved in 1791. In 1886 Franz *Delitzsch 
established an institute for training probationers in theology 
for missionary work among the Jews at Leipzig University in 
connection with the Lutheran mission to the Jews. It was re- 
sponsible also for a number of publications, including a He- 
brew translation of the New Testament. After Delitzsch’s death 
in 1890 the institute was renamed in his memory. Gustav *Dal- 
man succeeded him as director. The Nazis ordered it closed in 
1935, but with the help of missionary societies it reopened in 
Vienna in December of that year and there celebrated its ju- 
bilee in 1936. In 1948, under the direction of K.H. Rengstorf, 
the Institutum Judaicum Delitzschianum was reestablished 
in Munster in conjunction with the Evangelical Theological 
Faculty of the Westphalian Wilhelm University and since then 
has served as a research center for both Christian and Jewish 
scholars. For several years it has published the Studia Delitzs- 
chiana and the annual Franz Delitzsch Lectures. Its projects 
include a German translation of the Tosefta and a Greek con- 
cordance to Josephus. Along with similar institutions in Tue- 
bingen, Berlin, and Hamburg, the Institutum played an im- 
portant role in furthering Christian-Jewish dialogue, although 
the missionary aim has not been completely abandoned. H.L. 
*Strack established an Institutum Judaicum in Berlin in 1883, 
which was responsible for the publication of Strack’s Einleitung 
in den Talmud (1887) as well as German translations of several 
tractates of the Mishnah. It had missionary interests, but when 
in 1923 under the direction of Hugo *Gressmann it was made 
officially part of the theological faculty, missionary activity was 
expressly excluded. It ceased to function in 1933. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: K.H. Rengstorf, Das Institutum Judaicum 
Delitzschianum 1886-1961 (1963); J.F.A. de le Roi, Die evangelische 
Christenheit und die Juden (1884); idem, Geschichte der evangelischen 
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Judenmission, 2 (1899); F. Guggenheim-Gruenberg, Pfarrer Ulrich als 
Missionaer im Surbtal (1953). 
[Michael A. Meyer] 


INSULT, disparagement or defamation of the character or 
injury to the feelings of another (Heb. boshet, onaat devarim, 
halbanat panim, hozaat shem ra). The rabbis of the Talmud 
distinguished between two main types of insult: that which 
causes embarrassment and verbal oppression. The primary 
biblical injunction against the first type of insult is, “Thou 
shalt surely rebuke thy neighbor, and not suffer sin upon him” 
(Lev. 19:17). Thus, wrongdoing should be admonished, but ina 
way that will not cause embarrassment. Even more so, embar- 
rassing one who is innocent of wrongdoing is prohibited (Ar. 
16b). The talmudic formulation of the sin of insult is halbanat 
panim (lit. “blanching of the face”) which, when committed in 
public, is equated with murder and deprives the offender of 
his share in the world to come (BM 58b). This idea is empha- 
sized in the talmudic statement: “Let a man rather cast him- 
self into a fiery furnace than shame his fellow in public” (BM 
59a). For this reason, the rabbis often did not deny unjust ac- 
cusations against themselves and allowed misdeeds of which 
they were innocent to be attributed to themselves, rather than 
cause embarrassment by revealing the identity of the true 
culprits. They derived this ethical principle from such bibli- 
cal sources as, “And Shechaniah ... said unto Ezra: We have 
broken faith with God and have married foreign women ...” 
(Ezra 10:2). Shechaniah included himself even though he was 
guiltless (Sanh. 11a). Included in the type of insult that causes 
embarrassment is the application of a derogatory nickname or 
epithet to one’s fellow even if he is accustomed to that appel- 
lation (BM 58b). Related to the injunction against shaming is 
the commandment, “Ye shall not oppress one another” (Lev. 
25:17), which the Talmud interprets as the second type of in- 
sult, namely, verbal oppression (onaat devarim). Any taunt or 
expression of derision or gloating directed at someone which 
results in his mental anguish is prohibited. Thus it is forbidden 
to remind a repentant sinner or a proselyte of their past; or to 
quote to one who is suffering, “... who ever perished being in- 
nocent?” (Job 4:7); or to ask someone for an opinion on a topic 
of which he is known to be ignorant. In the view of the Talmud 
verbal oppression is more heinous than financial oppression, 
because it affects the victim’s inner self, and because no real 
restoration is possible (BM 58b; Maim. Yad, Mekhirah, 14:18). 
The Torah enunciates additional prohibitions against insult- 
ing orphans and widows (Ex. 22:21), because of their sense of 
dejection (Maim. Yad, Deot, 6:10), and proselytes (Ex. 22:20; 
Lev. 19:33), because of their vulnerability (Sefer Hinnukh, 63) 
and for fear that they may revert to their former state (BM 
59b). Likewise, the Talmud prohibits insulting one’s wife, “for 
she is readily moved to tears” (BM 59a). One who insults a 
Torah scholar (talmid hakham) is particularly condemned in 
the Talmud as one who “has spurned the word of the Lord” 
(Num. 15:31) and is considered a heretic (apikoros; Sanh. 99b). 
According to halakhah, a person may receive financial redress 
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for intentional embarrassment (boshet) caused him through a 
physical assault. The amount of compensation is determined 
by considering the degree of shame, and the status and reputa- 
tion of the offender and the injured party. Although this com- 
pensation is limited to embarrassment arising from physical 
acts, the rabbis of the post-talmudic era prescribed a variety 
of penalties for purely verbal insult, including excommuni- 
cation (niddui), flogging, and fines (HM 420:38). However, in 
cases where the insult is derived from a false statement, i.e., 
calumny (mogzi shem ra), the rabbis of the Talmud did pre- 
scribe penalties commensurate with the nature of the slander 
(Kid. 28a). Despite the strong injunctions against and penal- 
ties for the various types of insult, one is permitted to insult 
inveterate and unrepentant sinners, after the manner of the 
prophets, in order to secure their repentance and correction 
(Maim. Yad, Deot, 6:8; Sefer Hinnukh, 240). Although some 
authorities maintain that when one is being insulted he may 
justifiably defend himself by responding in kind, the sages 
nevertheless praise the person who chooses to suffer indigni- 
ties in silence: “Those who are insulted but do not insult, hear 
themselves reviled but do not answer ... of them the Scrip- 
tures say, “They who love Him are as the sun when He goeth 
forth in His might’” (Shab. 88b). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y.M. Kagan, Hafez Hayyim (1963), passim; 
M. Lichstin, Mitzvot ha-Levavot (1924), 37-41; I. Epstein, Judaism 
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aes [Joshua H. Shmidman] 


INSURANCE. 


Halakahic Aspect 

Insurance activity may well serve as a model for the economic 
activities of the Jewish merchant throughout the ages. Hun- 
dreds of sources dealing with insurance for transport and fire 
are found in the halakhic literature, especially in the responsa 
collections. 

There is no reference in the Bible to the practice of in- 
surance, perhaps as a result of the biblical prohibition of in- 
terest in the loan agreements connected with it. The use of 
commercial agreements, however, such as the ancient Bab- 
ylonian maritime loan, wherein an investor loaned money 
to an agent-entrepreneur who would convey merchandise 
abroad, sell or barter it, return and repay the loan, the profit 
and a fee for the insuring of the merchandise by the investor, 
was well known. 

The topic of insurance as found in the halakhah can be 
divided into 5 periods: the Talmud, the Mediterranean coun- 
tries (1100-1500), the Mediterranean countries during the 
Ottoman Empire (1500-1800), Europe (1700-1900), and the 
Twentieth Century. 


THE TALMUD. The earliest Jewish record of an insurance 
practice is found in the Tosefta (BM 11:12) and is discussed in 
B. Bava Kamma 116b. Donkey drivers on caravan would ar- 
range a program of mutual insurance whereby a driver los- 
ing his donkey during the course of the caravan would receive 
another donkey from a common fund. The same practice 
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was found among Jewish shippers on Babylonian rivers, who 
would, in case of loss, receive a new boat from the ship own- 
ers common fund. Both these practices were enforceable in 
the rabbinic court. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN COUNTRIES 1100-1500. The next 
source for the insurance practice is found in Sefer ha-Ezer of 
Rabbi Meir ben Rabbi Yizhak of 12" century Provence, who 
sanctions a contemporary use of the maritime loan among 
Jewish international shippers (quoted in Kaftor va-Ferah, 
Chapter 44; the original work is not extant). He is practically 
the only Jewish sage to sanction such a loan agreement. 

Rabbi Solomon ben Adret (the “Rashba”) in 13 cen- 
tury Spain mentions and permits a practice reminiscent of 
the maritime loan, but based upon the laws of bailment, as 
prevalent among Jewish overseas agents (Resp. 1:930; 2:325), 
and a practice among partners to include a clause guarantee- 
ing income from profits earned by the partnership in case of 
illness (ibid., 2:79, but see Tashbez 1:35). In a responsum dat- 
ing from 1388, Rabbi Isaac bar Sheshet validates the maritime 
shipping insurance contract involving a premium payment, 
long in practice, but not one containing a loan repayment for- 
mula (Ribash 308). 

From Algeria, at the turn of the 15" century, there are 
records of gold bullion shipped to Christian Majorca under 
coverage of insurance — a standard expense (Tashbez 3:74) - 
and the insuring of a cow bought by a butcher for kosher 
slaughter, against the danger of being found unfit for Jewish 
consumption (trefah; see Rashbash, Tikkun Soferim, laws of 
Asmakhta). 

There are no references in the standard histories of in- 
surance to these important sources for the early history of 
modern insurance. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN LANDS DURING THE OTTOMAN EM- 
PIRE (1500-1800). ‘The resettlement of Spanish Jewry after 
the Expulsion centered in North Africa, Italy and primar- 
ily the Ottoman Empire. Salonika, Constantinople, Venice, 
Ancona and Cairo boasted large, viable Jewish communities 
whose economic activities were based on international trade. 
The cold and not-so-cold war between Turkey and Christian 
Europe did not interfere with trade, but led to a proliferation 
of insurance contracts, and consequent litigation before the 
rabbinic courts, especially those of Salonika, whose dayyanim 
became experts in the insurance contract. Changes in course 
of transit, confiscation by the authorities, the different genres 
of accidents under coverage - all such disputes are found in 
the Salonikan rabbinic court decisions, usually decided upon 
the basis of prevalent commercial practice and interpreta- 
tion of the contract. Even Italian merchants would litigate in 
Salonika. (See, for example, the responsa of Maharashdam, 
Divrei Rivot; Maharshach, Torat Emet, et al.) 

The use of the cambio agreement, based upon repayment 
of a loan, together with an insurance charge, was quite preva- 
lent, but it met with rabbinic opposition, on the grounds that it 
constituted an infringement of the laws of interest (ribbit). 
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From Italy and Turkey, the use of insurance spread to the 
land of Israel, Egypt, Corfu, Rhodes, and Tunis. 


EUROPE (1700-1900). The well-known Jewish halakhic peri- 
odical, Peri-Ez-Hayyim, published by the Ez Hayyim Sephardi 
yeshivah of Amsterdam (1691-1807), in which scholars of the 
yeshivah replied to queries posed to them from throughout the 
Dutch colonial empire of its day, contains several references 
to shipping from the New World by Jewish merchants, under 
insurance coverage also granted by Jewish merchants. 

Eastern Europe became the next center of insurance ac- 
tivity, especially Galicia. In the early 19" century, the rabbis 
of Brod dealt with the basic validity of the insurance contract, 
and the various halakhic problems involved, e,g., interest, as- 
makhta, etc. (see Bet Efraim, Hoshen Mishpat 34, 35 and Gur 
Aryeh Yehudah, Yoreh Deah 119). 

The use of fire insurance became widespread in Poland 
in general, and many responsa were written on the topic of 
the insurable interest and the indemnity principles. Towards 
the end of the century, material on fire and transport insur- 
ance occurs in the writings of Russian, Lithuanian and Hun- 
garian rabbis. 


The Twentieth Century 

The twentieth century saw the emergence of life insurance, 
and questions were addressed to European authorities on its 
permissibility according to Jewish law. Further insurance top- 
ics are found in the works of the rabbis of Hungary (the prime 
center of Jewish activity after the decline of Galician Jewry), 
Poland, and — after World War 11 — Israel and America. 


[Menahem Slae] 


Jewish Involvement in Insurance 

The Talmud contains references to partnership as a means of 
minimization of risks, but this must be differentiated from in- 
surance proper, based on premiums. In the 14" to 16" centuries 
the insurers of the wool export of *Burgos included some 40 
*Marrano families, related by birth or marriage, who main- 
tained connections with the strategic centers of international 
trade - Bruges, Antwerp, Rouen, Nantes, and Florence - by 
means of commission agents and brokers who were gener- 
ally relatives. In Amsterdam some Marranos (“Portuguese” 
entered insurance. In Hamburg an insurance contract with 
the participation of “Portuguese” Jews was signed only three 
years after the first such contract had been drawn up. In the 
1620s and 1630s the “Portuguese” dominated the insurance 
field, constituting more than half of the insurance brokers 
and being particularly active in colonial shipping, where the 
risks and premiums were highest. Many rich Jews engaged in 
marine insurance too, such as Manuel *Teixera. In the late 17 
and 18" centuries Jews left insurance in Hamburg and by 1778 
only one remained there. 

In France the *Gradis family of Bordeaux played a lead- 
ing role in marine insurance. In 1757 Gradis and Alexander, 
“negociants juifs, had agreed to insure a corsair but postponed 
signing the contract because of the Sabbath: the next day the 
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news that the ship had been seized by the British arrived. In 
the ensuing litigation the insurance was annulled by the court. 
Two Sephardi Jews, Joshua Mendes Da Costa (1741-1801) and 
Lewis Mendes (1716-1790), “one of the first Merchants of the 
City of London,’ were among the original founders of Lloyds, 
in which many Jews later participated, including the *Hart, 
*Goldsmid, *Samuel, *Solomons, *Montefiore, *Rothschild, 
and *Sassoon families. Benjamin *Gompertz (1779-1865) was 
a member of Lloyds and of the Royal Society, whose achieve- 
ments in actuary statistics were internationally acknowledged. 
Nathan *Rothschild and Moses *Montefiore founded the Al- 
liance Assurance Company for which the mathematician and 
actuary-statistician, Benjamin Gompertz, was chief actuary. 

In Italy Giuseppe Lazzaro *Morpurgo (1762-1835) intro- 
duced modern methods and founded a number of insurance 
companies, among them the Assicurazioni Generali, the larg- 
est Italian insurance company. In the late 18" and early 19% 
centuries a number of Jewish insurance experts and entre- 
preneurs from Trieste helped to found and develop Austrian 
and Italian insurance and shipping companies. 

Jews did not play an important role in insurance in other 
countries in modern times. In the first years of World War 1 
a group of Jewish financiers in Russia headed by N.B. Glazer 
formed an insurance company syndicate to fill the vacuum 
created by the withdrawal of the German companies. 

In both Europe and America Jews were proportionately 
underrepresented in the insurance business, though there were 
some notable exceptions, such as L.K. *Frankel (1867-1931), 
pioneer in social insurance and second vice president of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, and Louis I. Dublin, 
a public health and actuarial specialist. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: HALAKHIC ASPECT: S. Passamaneck, In- 
surance in Rabbinic Law (1974); M. Slae, Ha-Bituah bi-Mekorot ha- 
Halakhah (1974); idem, in: Nazir Ehav, 3 (1978), 292-327; idem, in: 
Noam, 20 (1978), 272-8. JEWISH INVOLVEMENT IN INSURANCE: J. 
Graf, in: Dr. Bloch’s Oesterreichische Wochenschrift, 29 (1912), 843-5; 
865, 880; H.I. Bloom, Economic Activities of the Jews of Amsterdam 
(1937), index; W.S. Samuel, in: JHSEM, 5 (1948), 176-92; H. Kellen- 
benz, Sephardim an der unteren Elbe (1958), 268-71; G. Stefani, Insur- 
ance in Venice, 1 (1958), 262f.; Z. Szajkowski, Franco-Judaica (1962), 
94-100; J. Zoller, in: Freie juedische Lehrerstimme, 6 (1917), 45-7; 743 
H. Landaw, in: Ekonomishe Shriften, 2 (1932), 102-3; J. Pick, in: The 
Jews of Czechoslovakia (1968), 366-9. 


INTELLECT. The rationalism of medieval Jewish philoso- 
phy is manifest in its doctrines of intellect. Seen as both an 
incorporeal, universal heavenly substance and as a personal 
psychic faculty, intellect is both within man and without; it is 
viewed as the source and goal of all knowledge, man’s bridge 
to the upper world and to everlasting happiness. 

The creative aspect of intellect is concentrated in a heav- 
enly substance, which is regarded as the place of all univer- 
sal ideas. It is called Intellect or Mind in the neoplatonic tra- 
dition (see *Neoplatonism) and Agent or Active Intellect in 
the Aristotelian (see *Aristotle and Aristotelianism), where 
it is the last of ten such intelligences and responsible for the 
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sublunar sphere of earth (see *Cosmology, *Emanation; Plo- 
tinus, Enneads 5:9, 1-9; Solomon ibn Gabirol, Mekor Hayyim 
(Fons Vitae), 2:8, 20; 3:26; Israeli, “The Book of Substances,” 
in: A. Altmann and S.M. Stern (eds.), Isaac Israeli (1958), 
85ff.; Maimonides, Guide, 2:4). Both are viewed as proceed- 
ing from God, entrusted by Him with the shape and destiny 
of the world; in more Aristotelian terms, they are the formal 
and final causes of earthly things. As such the neoplatonic In- 
tellect and the Aristotelian Agent Intellect in their respective 
traditions play the role assigned to Logos in *Philo and the 
Word in Christianity. 

Mans intellect is related to this heavenly substance as a 
further emanation or individualization of universal Intelli- 
gence. Thinking is viewed as a process whereby the individual 
intellect and the object of intellection are both “illuminated” 
by the “light” of the universal intellect, leading to knowledge 
of the ideas latent in objects of our perception. Man’s intellect 
thus “recreates” the intelligibles underlying all reality, bringing 
them and himself from potentiality to actuality. During intel- 
lection, the subject becomes one with its object, intellect be- 
coming its intelligible (as said of Aristotle's Unmoved Mover, 
or God, in Metaphysics, 12:9, 1074b 3.4; and see On the Soul 3:4, 
5). The philosophers prefer to call this relation “conjunction” 
(Arabic ittisal, Hebrew devekut) rather than “union,” which 
is the mystics’ term, emphasizing thereby its impermanent 
nature and the retention of individuality by man and, partic- 
ularly, by the universal Agent Intellect. The total, transcen- 
dent nature of the latter is generally considered beyond man’s 
comprehension. Among the ideas that man can know for a 
certainty are self-evident principles of reason, or the laws of 
logic, and the rational structure of the world. They lead man 
to the knowledge of God’s existence and His relation to man 
and the world. Such ideas place even relatively simple reli- 
gious belief in an intellectual framework. Religious teachings 
are then seen as either obviously or ultimately rational, and 
the intellect to a large degree becomes the arbiter of faith (see 
particularly Saadiah Gaon, The Book of Beliefs and Opinions, 
introd. 5; 2:13; 3:14). 

Human intellect is analyzed as a faculty of the soul and 
regarded as one of the internal senses. It is that which receives 
the already semiabstracted perceptions, known as phantasms, 
from the soul’s intellectually disposed imagination or memory, 
and brings the process of abstraction and generalization to 
completion. The explanation of the process of disengagement 
from matter is facilitated for the later philosophers by their 
subdivision of the Aristotelian concept of active and passive 
states of intellect into a number of stages. Chief among these 
are the “hylic” (material), or “potential,” intellect, viewed ei- 
ther as an incorporeal substance (following *Themistius) or 
as a disposition of the body to receive intelligibles (following 
*Alexander of Aphrodisias); the intellect “in act” and its coun- 
terpart, intellect “in habitu,’ which express an intellect that has 
become under the influence of the Agent Intellect actual and 
experienced; and the “acquired” intellect, representing intel- 
lectual perfection and conjunction with the world of eternal 
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substances (a world also identified with the angelic realm; see 
FE. Rahman’s summary of the influential views of al-Farabi and 
Avicenna, Prophecy in Islam (1958), 11-29; and see Levi ben 
Gershom’s survey, Milhamot ha-Shem, Part 1). 

Philosophers disputed whether this last stage can be 
reached by natural processes and whether personal iden- 
tity is retained in it, vital issues relating to man’s happiness 
and immortality. Despite opposition from traditional circles, 
the trend toward acceptance of a unified intellect and the loss 
of individuality in intellection, discernible in the thought 
of the Muslim philosopher Ibn Bajjah (see *Avempace) and 
of *Maimonides (see Guide 1:72; 74, 7 method), is pronounced 
in the writings of the Averroists. For *Averroes, whose in- 
fluence upon such late figures as *Moses of Narbonne and 
*Levi ben Gershom was great, the potential intellect is a 
disposition of the Agent Intellect itself, only accidentally 
related to imaginative forms and man. Conjunction of the 
acquired intellect with the Agent Intellect, therefore, is seen 
as possible even in this life, and even though man, as com- 
monly understood, thereby surrenders himself to universal 
being. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Altmann, in: H.A. Wolfson Jubilee Volume, 
1(1965), 47-87; I. Efros, in: JQR, 33 (1942/43), 133-70; O. Hamelin, La 
théorie de lintellect dapres Aristote et ses commentateurs (1953); 3-725 
A. Ivry, in: JAOS, 86 (1966), 76-85; H.A. Wolfson, in: Journal of the 
History of Ideas, 22 (1961), 3-32; Guttmann, Philosophies, index s.v. 
Intellect. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Davidson, Alfarabi, Avicenna 
and Averroes on Intellect (1992); Sirat, History of Jewish Philosophy in 
the Middle Ages (1985), index s.v. Intellect; D. Schwartz, “The Quad- 
ripartite Division of the Intellect in Medieval Jewish Thought,” in: 
JQR. 84:2-3 (1993-94), 227-36; R. Jospe, Torah and Sophia: The Life 
and Thought of Shem Tov ibn Falaquera (1988), ch. 4. 


[Alfred L. Ivry] 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF JEWISH GE- 
NEALOGICAL SOCIETIES. The International Associa- 
tion of Jewish Genealogical Societies (1AyGs) is an indepen- 
dent non-profit umbrella organization coordinating activities 
for more than 80 Jewish genealogical societies spanning six 
continents. The 1ajGs was formed in the late 1980s as a re- 
sult of the growing interest in Jewish genealogy and the local 
groups that grew up as a result. The first president was Gary 
Mokotoff, a pioneer in Jewish genealogy, who led the 1ajcs 
for the first few years. 

Thirty years ago, genealogy was typically described as 
a hobby for retired people who trudged from archive to ar- 
chive and few Jews at that time were among them. Then 
a series of events occurred, beginning with Alex Haley’s 
Roots that mesmerized television audiences night after night. 
The thought of tracing one’s ancestors back to the old coun- 
try struck a chord in literally millions of people, whether it 
was back to Africa or the shtetls of Eastern Europe. In 1977, 
the first Jewish genealogy society was founded in New York 
and the number of societies worldwide has continued to 
grow. These societies have motivated and guided thousands of 
Jews through lectures, seminars, and publications. The 1ajGs 
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has sponsored or co-sponsored international seminars held in 
cities throughout the United States, Canada, England, France 
and Israel. 

The 1AJGS promotes membership in local societies, acts 
as a spokesperson for the societies in areas of mutual inter- 
est, and provides new member societies with services to help 
in their development and growth. The 1ajes also provides 
monetary awards for special projects and presents achieve- 
ment awards recognizing excellence in various aspects of Jew- 
ish genealogy during the annual international conferences. 
Various committees of the 1aycs address important issues 
such as Public Records Access (both in the United States and 
worldwide), fundraising activities for the member societies, 
and The International Jewish Cemetery Project to document 
Jewish burial sites throughout the world. Thus far it has iden- 
tified over 22,000 cemeteries. The 1ajGs project identifies only 
cemeteries and burial sites. It is not an index of individual 
names and graves. 

Among the recent projects of the 1ajGs are (1) achieving 
agreement with the Family History Library to remove thou- 
sands of names of Jewish Holocaust victims that had been 
inappropriately included in the International Genealogical 
Index and (2) gathering and making available data to sup- 
port the research of Jewish genealogists, including the Family 
Tree of the Jewish People; various Jewish records at the Fam- 
ily History Library in Salt Lake City, Utah; and cemetery and 
burial information. 

The Internet, along with the increasing number of com- 
puterized databases (Ellis Island, Yad Vashem, and others) has 
made it much easier for Jews worldwide to look for their roots 
and to discover previously unknown relatives. 

Hidden within the files of archives and libraries through- 
out the world are old pieces of paper testifying to the lives of 
our families. When the family historian discovers one of these 
documents, an aging piece of paper is transformed into a pro- 
found connection between past and future. What was once a 
hobby for mostly amateurs is now a vocation for a growing 
number of professional researchers, producing scholarly pub- 
lications that have become the authoritative word on a par- 
ticular subject, welcomed and treasured by archivists, librar- 
ians, and genealogists. 

The 14JGs is an active participant in coordinating the 
activities of organized genealogy and continues to expand its 
list of accomplishments through its joint projects with vari- 
ous organizations and institutions worldwide. 


Selected Websites: 

UNITED STATES. Avotaynu, Inc., http://www.avotaynu.com 

Center for Jewish History, New York, ny, http://www.cjh. 
org 

Ellis Island Foundation, http://www.ellisisland.org 

Genealogy Institute, http://www.cjh.org/family/ 

Family History Library, http://www.lds.org 

Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society, http://www.hias.org/splash. 
html 
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International Association of Jewish Genealogical Societies, 
http://www.iajgs.org 

JewishGen, Inc., http://www.jewishgen.org 

Leo Baeck Institute, New York, http://www.lbi.org/ 

Routes to Roots Foundation, Inc., http://www.rtrfoundation. 
org 

US. Holocaust Museum and Archives in Washington, D.c., 
http://www.ushmm.org. 

United States National Archives - The Genealogy page, http:// 
www.nara.gov/genealogy/genindex.html 

YIVO Institute for Jewish Research, http://www.yivoinsti- 
tute.org 


ISRAEL. Central Archive for the History of the Jewish People 

in Jerusalem, http://sites.huji.ac.il/archives/ 

Hebrew University, The Jewish History Resource Center, 
http://www.hum.huji.ac.il/dinur/ 

Jewish National Library, http://jnul.huji.ac.il/ 

Yad Vashem, http://www.yadvashem.org/ 


POLAND. Jewish Historical Institute, http://www.jewishin- 
stitute.org.pl 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.M. Guzik (ed.), Genealogical Resources 
in the New York Metropolitan Area (1989, rev. 2003); A. Kurzweil, 
From Generation to Generation (1981; rev. 2004); A. Kurzweil and M. 
Weiner, The Encyclopedia of Jewish Genealogy, vol. 1 (1991, 1996); G. 
Mokotoff and S.A. Sack, Where Once We Walked (1991; rev. 2002); 
N. Rosenstein, The Unbroken Chain: Biographical Sketches and Ge- 
nealogy of Illustrious Jewish Families from the 15-20" Century (1990 
rev. ed.); S.A. Sack and G. Mokotoff (eds.), Avotaynu Guide to Jewish 
Genealogy (2004); M.H. Stern, First American Jewish Families: 600 
Genealogies, 1654-1988 (1991, updates 1978 ed.); M. Weiner, Jewish 
Roots in Poland: Pages from the Past and Archival Inventories (1997); 
idem, Jewish Roots in Ukraine and Moldova: Pages from the Past and 
Archival Inventories (1999). Periodical: Avotaynu: The International 
Review of Jewish Genealogy (published quarterly). 


[Miriam Weiner (2"! ed.)] 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF JEWISH COM- 
MUNAL SERVICE, international body originating as an in- 
formal gathering of Jewish social workers who attended the 
First International Conference of Social Work in Paris in 1928. 
The International Conference of Jewish Communal Service 
evolved slowly as an unplanned meeting of representatives of 
organizations and countries. A second informal conference 
was held in Frankfurt, Germany, in 1932 and a third one in 
London in 1936. The sessions were not recorded. The fourth 
assembly was held in Atlantic City, New Jersey, in 1948. Like 
the preceding conferences, it was held in conjunction with 
the International Conference of Social Work. While infor- 
mal meetings continued to take place together with the bian- 
nual International Conference of Social Work, a decision was 
reached in 1964 to establish a permanent planning committee 
for an independent conference of Jewish communal workers. 
This group organized the fifth conference of Jewish Commu- 
nal Services in Jerusalem in 1967, which voted to hold sessions, 
in Jerusalem, every four years. In 1994 it changed its name to 
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World Council of Jewish Communal Services (wcjcs), hold- 
ing subsequent conferences in 1998 and 2003 with a stated aim 
of strengthening Jewish life and community both in Israel and 
the Diaspora. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Glikson (ed.), Jewish Communal Services; 
Preliminary Survey... (1967); International Conference of Jewish Com- 
munal Service, Jerusalem, 1967. Official Programme... (1967). WEB- 


SITE: WWW.WCjCS.Org. ‘ ee 
oseph Neipris 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN, an 
organization linking Jewish women from 47 countries in the 
five continents with 52 affiliated national organizations, which 
represents a total membership of over 1,000,000. The Council 
was founded in 1912 in Rome, but ceased to function during 
World War 1 and did not resume its activities until 1923, at a 
meeting in Vienna. After its meeting in Hamburg, Germany, 
in 1939, it was rendered inactive by World War 11 and the Nazi 
Holocaust, but was reconstituted in 1949 in Paris, where rep- 
resentatives from six countries met and drew up the constitu- 
tion which reestablished the International Council of Jewish 
Women on its present basis. Ten regular triennial conventions 
have been held since the first one in 1951. 

The major objective of the 1cyw is to advance human 
welfare in the Jewish and general communities. It seeks to 
stimulate and assist its affiliates to promote programs and train 
volunteers to serve in the fields of child, youth, and family wel- 
fare, mental health, medical care, education, special needs of 
the aged, and the social, economic, and legal status of women 
both in Jewish and secular law. 

Dedicated to the purpose of strengthening the Jewish 
community and the Jewish family in the great traditions of 
Judaism, the 1cyw encourages and helps its affiliates to foster 
and promote Jewish education. The 1cyw also exchanges in- 
formation on projects which are supported by the affiliates to 
advance education and social welfare in Israel, 


United Nations Work 

The 1cyw seeks to spread knowledge about and promote sup- 
port for the United Nations, to which it has been accredited, 
and has been granted consultative status with the Economic 
and Social Council (Ecosoc) and with the United Nations 
Children’s Fund (uNIcEF). For these purposes the 1cyw has 
appointed an official accredited representative and an alternate 
in New York City and a representative in Geneva who partici- 
pate directly in their activities. They attend regular sessions of 
the United Nations and cooperate with national and interna- 
tional organizations engaged in United Nations-related activi- 
ties. On the basis of their consultative status they participate 
directly in the work of Ecosoc and UNICEF. 


Structure 

The International Council of Jewish Women is a non-political 
organization consisting of affiliated national organizations and 
associated members from countries where there is no affiliate. 
It is supported by dues from both categories of membership. 
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Each affiliate organization is autonomous and is made up of 
a cross section of the Jewish women of that country, and car- 
ries out educational and social projects in accordance with the 
country’s needs and opportunities. The 1cyw maintains close 
contact with affiliates through the exchange of information, 
field service visits, and reciprocal communication between 
icJw and the affiliates through the office of the president and 
the 11 1cyw standing committees which comprise members 
of the affiliates. The council publishes the tcyw Newsletter in 
English and Spanish, which appears several times a year. 


WEBSITE: www.icjw.org. 


INTERNATIONAL LADIES GARMENT WORKERS 
UNION (1LGwv), U.S. trade union that represented hundreds 
of thousands of apparel industry workers over the course of 
the 20" century. Founded by 11 male Jewish tailors on June 3, 
1900, the ILGwu relied on a largely female rank-and-file mem- 
bership for most of its history, even as it excluded women from 
its top leadership positions. 

The 1LGwu became a mass movement due to the support 
and leadership of the young Jewish and Italian female immi- 
grants who participated in the Shirtwaist Strike of 1909. These 
workers, mostly between the ages of 16 and 25, fashioned the 
popular buttoned blouses known as “shirtwaists.” They worked 
for long hours in shops that often lacked sanitary lavatories 
and accessible fire exits; contractors deducted expenses from 
their already low wages for electricity, needles, belts, and even 
their chairs. Although many male 11Gwu workers doubted 
that “temporary” female workers could organize, some of 
these women fought against these oppressive working condi- 
tions by forming Local 25. 

In the fall of 1909, in response to strikes that had erupted 
in individual garment shops, the 1LGwu called a meeting at 
New York’s Cooper Union. The roster of speakers included 
such labor luminaries as Samuel *Gompers, president of 
the American Federation of Labor, Meyer *London, the first 
Lower East Side socialist to be elected to Congress, and Mary 
Dreier of the middle-class Women’s Trade Union League. The 
union had not invited any working women to speak, but that 
did not stop Local 25’s Clara Lemlich from demanding the po- 
dium. Interrupting the proceedings, she called for a general 
strike. Her impassioned Yiddish oration ignited what became 
known as the “Uprising of the Twenty Thousand.” Between 
30,000 and 40,000 garment workers, mostly young Jewish 
women, walked out of their shops in subsequent weeks. The 
strike achieved some successes, including material improve- 
ments for the workers and obtaining union recognition in 
some shops. The strikers’ resolve also transformed the ILGwu 
from a financially insolvent organization with little bargaining 
power to a major player in labor disputes while demonstrating 
that unskilled women workers could wage militant strikes. 

However, the partial nature of the 1909 victory became 
evident on March 25, 1911, when the Jewish-owned Triangle 
Shirtwaist factory caught fire. The factory owners had not 
complied with the legal safety guidelines specified in the 
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1909 settlement; the building possessed only two of the three 
staircases required by law and the doors to those stairways 
had been locked to prevent “pilferage.” The windows became 
the only escape route for the workers and many jumped to 
their deaths. Too late for the 146 workers who perished in the 
blaze, the Triangle Fire led to more effective safety regulation 
in New York State. 

In addition to organizing and negotiating, the members 
of 11Gwu Local 25 also believed that the union should pro- 
vide workers with educational and social opportunities. In 
1916, Local 25 convinced the International to start an educa- 
tion department. No one devoted more energy and guidance 
to this aspect of the union than Fannia M. *Cohn, an activist 
who became the education department's executive secretary. 
Cohn spearheaded the Worker's University, where esteemed 
scholars delivered lectures, and the department established 
eight “Unity Centers” in New York City to offer more basic 
courses in English, hygiene, gymnastics, speech, and literature. 
The members of Local 25 also believed that women workers 
deserved recreational opportunities to relax and socialize with 
their union sisters where they could build the personal bonds 
that would sustain their political struggles. In 1916, the local 
established Unity House, a vacation retreat in the Catskills re- 
gion in New York. In 1921, Unity House, now located at a site in 
the Pocono Mountains which could accommodate 900 people, 
was put under the direct administration of the ILGwu. 

After a decline in the 1920s, and in spite of internal fights 
between communists and socialists within the union, the IL- 
Gwu re-emerged in the pro-labor, New Deal 1930s as a major 
player in labor negotiations and also began to devote attention 
to the “International” elements of organizing. Rose *Pesotta, 
the only woman on the General Executive Board of the 85% 
female union and vice president from 1934 until 1942, was sent 
to organize garment workers in Montreal and Puerto Rico. The 
union expanded its public relations in the 1930s, promoting its 
message to the public in innovative ways. In 1936, the union 
produced a musical revue called Pins and Needles, which be- 
came the longest-running musical of its time. The show, writ- 
ten by Harold Rome and performed entirely by 11gwu mem- 
bers, dealt with issues of work, unionism, and, by the 1940s, 
war and fascism, with humor and wit. 

While the 11cwu had great success in reducing sweat- 
shop labor in the United States in the early part of the cen- 
tury, sweatshop conditions re-emerged in the late 20" cen- 
tury and continued into the 21%. To avoid labor regulations in 
the U.S., some American clothing manufacturers relocated 
their factories to Third World countries that did not enforce 
minimum wage and safety laws. The 1.Gwu began respond- 
ing to this global problem in the late 1960s and continued to 
combat these issues into the 21% century. In 1995, the ILgwu 
merged with the Amalgamated Clothing and Textiles Union 
to form UNITE, the Union of Needle Trades, Industrial and 
Textile Employees. In 2004, UNITE again combined with 
HERE, the Hotel Employees and Restaurant Employees In- 
ternational Union. As with the 1LGwu at the beginning of 
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the 20" century, UNITE-HERE still serves a large immigrant 
constituency, mostly of Latino, Asian, and African Ameri- 
can descent. Women continue to comprise a majority of the 
membership. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: PE. Hyman and D.D. Moore (eds.), “Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers Union,” in: Jewish Women in Amer- 
ica: An Historical Encyclopedia, vol. 1 (1997), 674-80; A. Kessler-Har- 
ris, “Organizing the Unorganizable: Three Jewish Women and Their 
Union,’ in: Labor History, 17 (1976), 5-23; A. Orleck, Common Sense 
and a Little Fire: Women and Working-Class Politics in the United 
States (1995); G. Tyler, Look for the Union Label (1995). 


[Rachel Kranson (2 ed.)] 


INTERNATIONAL TRACING SERVICE, founded in 1945 
in Arolsen, German Federal Republic, by the Supreme Head- 
quarters, Allied Expeditionary Forces. Since 1955 it has been 
directed by the International Committee of the Red Cross in 
Geneva, though financed by the German Federal Republic. The 
archives contain nominal records of inmates of German con- 
centration camps from 1933 to 1945, of foreigners who worked 
in Germany during World War u, and of *Displaced Persons 
in Western Europe immediately after the war. There are ap- 
proximately 2,500,000 pages of lists and 8,000,000 individual 
records. New documents are continually acquired. There is a 
master index of 28,000,000 reference cards for the records, 
which are classified exclusively for the checking of individual 
cases. Excerpts from documents are established according to 
subject matter, such as deportation, detention in concentration 
camps, or death in such a camp. Since 1955 a staff of more than 
200 persons has answered about 150,000 inquiries annually. 
The service has published a Catalogue of Camps and Prisons in 
Germany and German-occupied Territories, 1939-1945 (2 vols. 
and supplement, 1949-51), and official documents of a general 
character referring to concentration camps were collected for 
a revised edition of which a first volume was published in 1969 
in German under the title Vorlaeufiges Verzeichnis der Konzen- 
trationslager und deren Aussenkommandos sowie anderer Haft- 
staetten unter dem Reichsfuehrer-ss in Deutschland und deutsch 
besetzten Gebieten 1933-1945 (“Preliminary Register of Con- 
centration Camps and their Commandos and of other places 
of detention under the control of the Reichsfuehrer-ss in Ger- 
many and German-occupied territories”). With the passage of 
time, tracing represents a small percentage of the activities of 
the 1rs, whose main task is to assemble, classify, and evaluate 
records about prisoners of the concentration camps and other 
places of detention, Jews who were deported, foreigners who 
were in the territory of the Reich, displaced persons under the 
care of international relief organizations, and children who 
were separated from their parents due to the war. 

In 1990 the American Red Cross opened the Holocaust 
and War Victims Tracing Center after the release of files on 
130,000 people detained for forced labor and 46 death books 
containing 74,000 names from Auschwitz. It provides tracing 
services free of charge and expedites requests to the 1crc’s In- 
ternational Tracing Services in Arolsen, Germany. As of 2005 
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it had received more than 30,000 inquiries and had confirmed 
7,000 deaths and found 1,000 persons still alive, thus facilitat- 
ing family reunification. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Robinson and P. Friedman (eds.), Guide to 
the Jewish History Under Nazi Impact (1960), 140-2. 
[Nicolas Burckhardt / Michael Berenbaum (2™ ed.)] 


INTERPRETATION 
This article is arranged according to the following out- 
line: 
DEFINITION OF TERMS 
BIBLE EXEGESIS 
Substance of Bible Exegesis in Jewish Law: Creative Inter- 
pretation and Integrative Interpretation 
Halakhic Creativity by Means of Interpretation (Midrash) 
Evidence of Creative Interpretation in Ancient Halakhah 
Midrash and Roman Law Interpretatio 
Different Literary Forms for Creative and Integrative In- 
terpretation 
Biblical Exegesis and its Place in Formulating Halakhah 
Development of Bible Exegesis 
UNTIL HILLEL THE ELDER 
R. NEHUNYAH B. HA-KANAH AND R. NAHUM OF GIMZO 
R. ISHMAEL AND R. AKIVA AND THEIR ACADEMIES 
R. ELIEZER B. YOSE HA-GELILI 
IN THE AMORAIC PERIOD 
IN THE POST-TALMUDIC PERIOD 
Thirteen Middot of R. Ishmael 
Elucidative Interpretation 
KELAL U-FERAT 
DAVAR SHE-HAYAH BA-KELAL VE-YAZA MIN HA-KELAL 
DAVAR HA-LAMED ME-INYANO, DAVAR HA-LAMED MI- 
SOFO 
SHENEI KETUVIM HA-MAKHHISHIM ZEH ET ZEH 
INTERPRETATION OF WORDS AND PHRASES 
Analogical Interpretation 
KAL VA-HOMER 
GEZERAH SHAVAH 
BINYAN AV 
HEKKESH HA-KATUV 
Logical Interpretation 
Restrictive Interpretation 
INTERPRETATION OF THE HALAKHAH 
Use of the Principles of Bible Exegesis for Interpretation of 
the Halakhah 
Restrictive and Expansive Interpretation 
Interpretation of the Halakhah in Post-Talmudic Times 
INTERPRETATION OF DOCUMENTS 
Doreshin Leshon Hedyot (“interpreting human speech”) 
Ha-Kol Holekh Ahar ha-Tahton (“all according to the lat- 
ter reference”) 
Yad Baal ha-Shetar al ha-Tahtonah (“the holder of a deed is 
at a disadvantage”) 
Interpretation le-Fi Leshon Benei-Adam (“according to the 
common usage of the people”) 
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Interpretation of Contracts 
INTERPRETATIONS BASED ON ASSESSING THE PARTIES’ 
INTENT 
PRESUMPTION OF A DOCUMENT'S VALIDITY 
INTERPRETATION IN ACCORDANCE WITH CONTEXT AND 
CUSTOM 
INTERPRETATION OF TAKKANOT HA-KAHAL 
Entrustment of Interpretative Authority 
Interpretation of Takkanot le-Fi Leshon Benei-Adam (“in ac- 
cordance with their common usage”) 
Interpretation in Accordance with the Language of the Tak- 
kanah 
Circumstances in Which the Background to a Takkanah and 
Its Motivating Factors May Be Taken into Account 
Conflicting Provisions and Ambiguity in the Text 
Judicial Interpretation — Judgment in Perfect Truth 


DEFINITION OF TERMS 


In Jewish law interpretation is called Midrash - a word deriv- 
ing from the verb darosh, meaning study and investigation of 
the inner and logical meaning of a particular text as opposed 
to its plain and literal reading. The word darosh is also used 
in the same sense to denote investigation of the true and “un- 
revealed” position as regards a particular factual event (Deut. 
13:15; “Ve-darashta ve-hakarta ve-shaalta heitev” — “you shall 
investigate and inquire and interrogate thoroughly” — hence 
the term derishah va-hakirah with reference to the interroga- 
tion of *witnesses). For the act of interpretation the word tal- 
mud is sometimes used (e.g., Sanh. 11:2; cf. Avot 4:13), and also 
the word din (e.g., Mak. 5b). In the field of the halakhah, the 
concept of Midrash has a meaning similar to interpretatio in 
Roman law and to “interpretation” in English law. The term 
parshanut was originally used in the sense of commentary (i.e., 
elucidation), generally amounting to a rephrasing or transla- 
tion of the text into simpler and more easily understood terms; 
however, in the course of time the term parshanut also came to 
be employed in Jewish law in the sense of interpretation, and 
at the present time has both meanings. The interpretative pro- 
cess is often executed with the aid of fixed rules by which the 
exegete is guided; these are “the middot by means of which the 
Torah is interpreted” (see below). The process of interpretation 
began with Midrash of the Torah (i.e., Bible exegesis) and was 
followed by Midrash of the halakhah, i.e., of the Mishnah, both 
Talmuds, and post-talmudic halakhic literature (see below). In 
addition there evolved, from very early days, a system for the 
interpretation of various legal documents (see below), and after 
the redaction of the Talmud for the interpretation of commu- 
nal enactments also (takkanot ha-kahal; see below). 


BIBLE EXEGESIS 


Substance of Bible Exegesis in Jewish Law: Creative 
Interpretation and Integrative Interpretation 

A reading of halakhic literature reveals that very many hala- 
khot are stated in midrashic form, i-e., the particular halakhah 
is integrated into and interwoven with a biblical passage (this 
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is the form adopted in the *Midreshei Halakhah, halakhic lit- 
erature on biblical passages, some details of which are men- 
tioned below) and is not stated in the form of an abstract 
halakhah which stands by itself (as is the accepted and general 
form in the Mishnah). Scholars have expressed different opin- 
ions on the substantive nature of this form of interpretation. 
According to some, it is a merely literary device for a manner 
of studying the halakhot, i.e., the essential halakhic rule was 
not created in consequence of the interpretation of a particu- 
lar scriptural passage but had already been in existence (hav- 
ing originated from other legal sources of the halakhah, such 
as kabbalah (“tradition”), *takkanah (“enactment”), *minhag 
(“custom”), etc.) and the scholars merely found support for 
the existing halakhic rule through allusion to a biblical pas- 
sage. Such allusion was made for two reasons: 

(a) in order to facilitate recall of a rule which, in ancient 
times, had never been reduced to writing but studied orally 
and hence had to be studied together with the relevant bib- 
lical passage; 

(b) in order to stress the integral connection between the 
Oral and the Written Law, since the latter constituted the ba- 
sic norm of the entire halakhic system. Another view is that 
Bible exegesis is much more than a mere literary device for 
studying the halakhah; on the contrary, the biblical passage 
into which the halakhic rule is integrated constitutes at the 
same time the source of the rule; i.e., the rule was created out 
of the study and examination of the particular passage and 
without such an interpretation of the passage the rule would 
never have existed at all. Some scholars suggest that at first 
Midrash served as a source for the evolution of the law and 
that in later times it ceased to serve this purpose, while other 
scholars take the contrary view. 

It is clear that even the scholars who hold that Bible ex- 
egesis served as a source for the evolution of the law do not 
regard that fact as meaning that in every case of Bible exegesis 
the halakhic rule in question necessarily evolved from such 
exegesis. Thus as regards a certain section of the biblical ex- 
positions, it is specifically stated that they are in the nature of 
*asmakhta be-alma (i.e., simply allusion to a particular pas- 
sage; see, e.g., Ber. 41b; Er. 4b: “They are but traditional laws 
for which the rabbis have found allusions in Scripture,” cf. 
Tosef. Ket. 12:2; TJ, Git. 5:1). Thus the scholars emphasize that 
the halakhot do not derive from the Bible exegesis, but from 
some other legal source of the halakhah, and are merely sup- 
ported by allusions to particular biblical passages. This is also 
so in the case of numerous other halakhot arrived at by way 
of interpretation; even though they are not said to be in the 
nature of asmakhta alone, it cannot be determined with cer- 
tainty whether in each case they derived from the particular 
interpretation of the biblical passages concerned, or whether 
they evolved from some other legal source and were merely 
integrated into the relevant biblical passages. 


Halakhic Creativity by Means of Interpretation (Midrash) 
It appears that from the inception of the halakhah and through- 
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out its history, Midrash has served as a creative source of Jew- 
ish law and as an instrument in its evolution and development 
(see Yad, introd. and Mamrim 1:2). In point of time and im- 
portance, it constitutes the primary legal source of Jewish law 
(see *Mishpat Ivri). Throughout the history of the halakhah, 
scholars had to face the twofold problem of (a) reconciling 
difficulties emerging from the study of biblical passages, and 
(b) resolving new problems arising in daily life, particularly in 
consequence of changed economic and social realities. 

The evolution of new halakhot was a natural outcome 
of the use of Midrash by the scholars in their efforts to over- 
come difficulties in the elucidation of Scripture, and Midrash 
led to great creativity, especially when applied to the solution 
of new problems. Although other means of solving such new 
problems were available (e.g., through the enactment of tak- 
kanot), the scholars nevertheless first and above all sought to 
find the solutions in Scripture itself, by endeavoring to pen- 
etrate to its inner or “concealed” content. In the eyes of the 
scholars Midrash was also to be preferred over the takkanah 
as a means of resolving new problems: the takkanah repre- 
sented intentional and explicit lawmaking, designed to add 
to, detract from, or otherwise change the existing and sancti- 
fied halakhah, whereas in the case of Midrash the new hala- 
khah derived from the scriptural passage concerned was not 
designed to add to the latter and certainly did not stand in 
contradiction to it. The link between the new halakhah and 
the Written Law was seen as a natural one of father and off- 
spring, and the halakhah evolved from Scripture was, as it 
were, embedded in the latter from the beginning. Hence it 
may reasonably be assumed that the halakhic scholars would 
first have turned to Midrash in their search for solutions to 
the new problems that arose, and only when this offered no 
adequate or satisfactory answer would they turn to other le- 
gal sources of the halakhah. 


Evidence of Creative Interpretation in Ancient Halakhah 

From early tannaitic sources it may be inferred that Midrash 
already served as a creative legal source of the halakhah. Thus 
the description is given of how the judges would deliberate the 
relevant scriptural passage in each case before they gave judg- 
ment: “And if he had committed murder, they deliberated the 
passage dealing with murder; if he had committed incest, they 
deliberated the passage dealing with incest” (Tosef. Sanh. 9:1); 
similarly as regards the legal order of succession. The Penta- 
teuch prescribes the order as son, daughter, brother, brothers 
of the father, and then the nearest kin of the deceased (Num. 
27:6-11); the father is not mentioned as an heir but this omis- 
sion is rectified in the Mishnah, where his place in the order 
is determined as falling after the children of the deceased and 
before the latter’s brothers (BB 8:1). The scholars arrived at 
this result by interpreting the above-mentioned pentateuchal 
passage in this manner: “Ye shall give his inheritance unto 
his kinsman that is next to him of his family, ‘that is next to 
him’ - the nearest relative takes preference.” Even though the 
above is only enjoined after the brothers of the deceased and 
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his father’s brothers are mentioned as heirs, the scholars nev- 
ertheless ranked the father above the latter since “the Torah 
has authorized the scholars to interpret and say: ‘whoever is 
nearest in kinship takes preference in inheritance” (Sif. Num. 
134). At times differences of opinion amongst the scholars re- 
garding the manner of interpreting the verse naturally also led 
to different legal conclusions (e.g., Git. 9:10 and Mid. Tannaim 
to 23:15, concerning the grounds for divorce; also, as regards 
the taking of a pledge from a rich widow, see BM 9:13 and BM 
115a; and see below). 


Midrash and Roman Law Interpretatio 

In Roman law also and by a similar process in other legal sys- 
tems - at the beginning and after the Twelve Tables — interpre- 
tatio fulfilled an eminently creative function which, accord- 
ing to R. Sohm (The Institutes (1970°), 55f.), evolved and even 
changed the law without affecting the written letter of it. The 
purpose of interpretatio in Roman law has been described by 
Dernburg: “It is true that the content of a law should be ex- 
pressed in the document wherein it is contained, but it is not 
necessary that this content must be derived directly from the 
words of the law; often the general wording of a law leads one 
to conclusions that are not expressed in so many words in this 
law, but which nevertheless are undoubtedly the correct con- 
clusions to be drawn therefrom; interpretatio must therefore 
recognize as an authoritative conclusion from the law, not only 
that which derives from what is explicitly and directly stated 
in the law but also that deriving from what is indirectly stated 
therein; this may be referred to as the ‘concealed content’ of 
the law” (H. Dernburg, Pandekten, 1, pt. 1 (19004), 73). 


Different Literary Forms for Creative and Integrative 
Interpretation 

The existence of the two forms of Midrash, differing in func- 
tion and objective, also led to a differentiation in their liter- 
ary expression. When the object of the interpretation was not 
to create halakhah but simply to integrate existing halakhah 
into a scriptural verse, this could be achieved even by means of 
forced and symbolic modes of interpretation - such as analy- 
sis of seemingly superfluous words and letters — since this suf- 
ficed for the integrative purpose. Such artificial associations 
also represented an accepted literary device in other ancient 
civilizations (see S. Lieberman, in bibl., p. 62f., 77f; in recent 
generations efforts have been made to explain these symbolic 
modes of interpretation in an orderly and systematic manner 
and much was done in this field by Meir Loeb *Malbim). On 
the other hand, when the interpretation was made in order to 
evolve a particular halakhah, this was generally effected solely 
through rational modes of interpretation in the wider sense 
of the term, i.e., within the framework of the “concealed con- 
tent” of the scriptural verse (although there are also instances 
in which halakhot were evolved through symbolic modes of 
interpretation, and this was particularly the case in the acad- 
emy of R. Akiva; see, e.g., Sanh. 51b and see below). 


[Menachem Elon] 
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Biblical Exegesis and its Place in Formulating Halakhah 

Research into biblical exegesis has produced further conclu- 
sions regarding its place in the creation and formulation of 
halakhah since ancient times. Thus, it has examined the man- 
ner in which the exegetical method was utilized to interpret 
biblical verses to adjust them to the prevailing Jewish law. 
Allusions to this manner of interpretation are already found 
within the biblical corpus, such as in the Book of Chronicles 
(see Bibliography, Seeligmann). For a detailed discussion of 
research of tannaitic and amoraic exegesis, see *Midrash; 


*Midreshei Halakhah. 
[Menachem Elon (2" ed.)] 


Development of Bible Exegesis 
UNTIL HILLEL THE ELDER. The process of exegesis began 
immediately after the law-giving, since in turning to the Writ- 
ten Law the halakhic scholars necessarily had to have recourse 
to various modes of interpretation for the purposes of its elu- 
cidation and application to the new problems that arose. How- 
ever, the earliest clear literary references to exegetical activ- 
ity only date back to the time of Ezra and Nehemiah. With 
reference to Ezra’s efforts to direct the returned exiles back to 
the law of the Torah, it is stated: “For Ezra had set his heart 
to interpret (lidrosh) the law of the Lord, and to do it, and to 
teach in Israel statutes and ordinances” (Ezra 7:10). The people 
were taught the law: “And they read in the book, in the law of 
God, distinctly; and they gave the sense, and caused them to 
understand the reading” (Neh. 8:8), i.e., they interpreted the 
Torah by way of deep study, in order to understand its con- 
tents and laws. Ezra is called ha-sofer (“the scribe”; Ezra 7:11), 
a name which has also adhered to his contemporaries and to 
the succeeding scholars and which has been explained thus: 
“Therefore the rishonim were called soferim because they used 
to count all the letters of the Torah” (Hag. 15b; Kid. 30a). The 
Midrash of the scribes, or soferim, was not mere interpretatio 
doctrinalis, with no legal and binding validity attaching to the 
conclusions derived from it, but was in the nature of interpre- 
tatio authentica, and the conclusions derived from it consti- 
tuted an integral and binding part of the halakhah itself. This 
was so even though it was derived outside the context of the 
law’s being decided in a concrete case (see *Maaseh). 
Evidence of the interpretative process can be found in 
the Septuagint Bible translation and in the Book of *Ben Sira 
(e.g., 39:1-3); the process received a sharp impetus in the time 
of the *zugot (pairs of scholars), when the *Pharisees, in their 
struggle against the *Sadducees, sought to prove the correct- 
ness of the Oral Law with the aid of interpretation. Thus, for 
instance, of the fourth scholarly pair it was said, “the two 
greatest men of our generation, Shemaiah and Avtalyon ... 
are great sages and great interpreters” (darshanim; Pes. 7ob), 
and of Hillel, a member of the fifth scholarly pair, it was said 
that he “expounded seven middot [rules of interpretation] be- 
fore the elders of the sons of Bathyra” (introd. to Sifra, Baraita 
of R. Ishmael, concl.; see also Tosef. Sanh. 7:11; ARN? 37, 110). 
These middot, or rules, were not innovations of Hillel; he sim- 
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ply crystallized them, although he may have provided some of 
the names which adhere to them (Sifra, loc. cit.). 


R. NEHUNYAH B. HA-KANAH AND R. NAHUM OF GIMZO. 
Toward the end of the first century a difference of approach 
to Bible exegesis was asserted by two of Johanan b. Zakkai’s 
pupils. Nehunyah b. ha-Kanah took the view that a rational 
standard (by way of the rule of kelal u-ferat, i.e., the general 
and the particular: see below) had to be maintained in the 
conclusions drawn from the modes of interpretation; while 
Nahum of Gimzo favored drawing wide conclusions from 
the modes of interpretation (by way of ribbui u-miut, ie., 
inclusion and exclusion), even when the conclusion was not 
altogether in keeping with the general meaning of the verse 
(Tosef. Shevu. 1:7; Shevu. 26a). 


R. ISHMAEL AND R. AKIVA AND THEIR ACADEMIES. These 
two different approaches to the interpretative method were 
fully developed by the pupils of each of these scholars. Both 
R. Ishmael - a pupil of R. Nehunyah - and R. Akiva - a pupil 
of R. Nahum - followed his teacher’s method and founded 
his own academy. These established two different schools of 
Bible exegesis and complete works containing the Midrashim 
of each are extant. From the academy of R. Ishmael there re- 
mains the Mekhilta to Exodus (mekhilta meaning middot, i-e., 
measures; see Isa. 40:12), Sifrei to Numbers, Sifrei to Deuter- 
onomy (until 11:26), etc.; and from the academy of R. Akiva, 
the Mekhilta of R. Simeon b. Yohai to Exodus, Sifra to Leviti- 
cus (Torat Kohanim), Sifrei Zuta to Numbers, Sifrei to Deu- 
teronomy (from 11:26 on), etc. R. Ishmael and his academy 
endeavored to uphold modes of interpretation that would 
maintain the legal and logical meaning of the scriptural pas- 
sages concerned. Thus, for instance, they laid down the rule 
that “the Torah speaks in the language of men” (Sif. Num. 112; 
Sanh. 64b, etc.; in the TJ, “a language of synonym, employed 
by the Torah”; Shab. 19:2, 17a). That is to say, just as the lan- 
guage of synonym occurs in the narrative part of Scripture for 
purposes of reinforcement and emphasis — because this is the 
phraseology adopted by men in their discussions (e.g., Gen. 
31:30; 40:15) — so in the legal part of the Torah there ought to 
be no interpretation of such repetition (e.g., Lev. 19:20). R. 
Akiva and his academy took a different approach and adopted 
modes of interpretation that widened the meaning of Scrip- 
ture far beyond the terms of the written text, expounding ev- 
ery seemingly superfluous word or phrase (see BK 41b), and 
the occurrence of every synonym or repetition of a word or 
even letter (see Yev. 68b). Often the dispute between the two 
schools is found to relate not to the actual legal principle in- 
volved, but to the question of how to integrate such a principle 
with the scriptural verse (from this period onward this type 
of Midrash continued to expand). R. Ishmael’s method was to 
integrate the halakhah with the scriptural verse by means of 
interpretation that remained within the meaning of the text, 
while R. Akiva integrated the same halakhic ruling by inter- 
pretative devices based on the apparent redundancy of words, 
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or even a single letter, such as a vav. For an example of the two 
respective methods compare R. Ishmael and R. Akiva on the 
rule that a bill of divorcement need not be delivered into the 
hands of the wife personally, but is valid if placed within her 
reshut (“domain’; TJ, Git. 8:1, 77a; Sif. Deut. 269; Ty, Git. 8:1, 
49b). Similarly, in a case where R. Ishmael found no suitable 
interpretative device to aid him in his integration of an exist- 
ing halakhah with the appropriate verse, he would forego such 
midrashic integration (“in three places the halakhah bypasses 
Scripture”: TJ, Kid. 1:2; Sot. 16a; etc.); in the same circum- 
stances R. Akiva nevertheless effected the integrative process 
by enlisting the method of “redundancy” (Sif. Deut. 122 and 
269; Sifra, Aharei Mot, 11:10). 

There are even instances in which R. Akiva and his acad- 
emy also created halakhah through the interpretative method 
based on the analysis of redundancy, a fact that met with 
strong opposition from R. Ishmael and his academy (see, e.g., 
Sanh. 51b, concerning the case of adultery committed by a 
priest's daughter). On more than one occasion such symbolic 
mode of interpretation from Akiva’s academy provoked sharp 
scholarly reaction (see Sifra, Va-Yikra, 4:5; Zav, 5:11; Tazri’a 
13:2; Sif, Num. 75; Men. 29b). Although opposed to modes 
of interpretation that departed from the logical sense of the 
scriptural text, R. Ishmael expanded the middot of Hillel and 
fixed their number, thereby establishing the 13 well-known 
hermeneutical rules (see below). In principle the 13 rules of 
R. Ishmael are contained within Hillel’s seven, except that 
the former are further subdivided and amplified (thus, e.g., 
R. Ishmael subdivided Hillel’s rule of kelal u-ferat (see above) 
into four middot). 


R. ELIEZER B. YOSE HA-GELILI. To R. Eliezer, one of the gen- 
eration succeeding R. Ishmael and R. Akiva, is attributed the 
baraita of the 32 rules of Bible exegesis. However, this subdi- 
vision was made primarily for the purpose of aggadic and not 
halakhic Midrash (the baraita is printed in TB, after Ber.). The 
accepted number of hermeneutical rules remained at 13, but 
other exegetical principles were stated, also in the field of the 
halakhah, which are not embraced in the 13 middot. 


IN THE AMORAIC PERIOD. For the amoraim, Bible exegesis 
generally served as interpretation intended to integrate already 
known halakhot with the relevant scriptural texts. They too 
regarded themselves as competent to engage in Bible exege- 
sis in order to decide the halakhah in accordance with their 
own interpretation, but in practice during this period Bible 
exegesis had ceased to serve as a source for the continued cre- 
ativity of the law. The change came about because Scripture 
no longer constituted the sole authoritative source within the 
halakhic system for the deduction of legal conclusions, since 
meanwhile collections of Mishnayot and halakhic Midrashim 
(Midreshei Halakhah) had been compiled. In particular the 
Mishnah - since its redaction by R. Judah and its acceptance at 
the end of the tannaitic period and the beginning of the amo- 
raic period - had become the legal codex to be studied and 
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interpreted and serve as the basis and starting point for the 
creation and continued evolution of the halakhah. Of course 
the Written Law remained the primary source of the halakhah, 
occupying the highest rung on its scale of values and authority, 
yet the Mishnah and other tannaitic works now became the 
immediate source for purposes of study and adjudication in 
daily life. For the same reason there was a decline in interpre- 
tation aimed at integrating existing halakhah with scriptural 
texts; once the Mishnah had become an authoritative book of 
halakhah there was no longer a need for such integration in 
order to lend validity to a particular halakhic ruling, since the 
very inclusion of the latter in the Mishnah, and its integration 
into this authoritative compilation, sufficed to invest it with 
full legal-halakhic recognition and authority. Thus it is found 
that at times one amora was surprised by the efforts of another 
to integrate a known halakhah with a scriptural verse, when 
such halakhah could equally have been founded on logical de- 
duction (see *Sevarah): “Do we need Scripture to tell us this? 
It stands to reason” (BK 46b; Ket. 22a), a question never asked 
in tannaitic times even when the aim was merely to integrate 
a particular halakhah with a scriptural verse. 


IN THE POST-TALMUDIC PERIOD. The redaction of the Tal- 
mud was followed by a general decline in Bible exegesis, even 
in the form of the integrative interpretation of existing hala- 
khah. The link with the Written Law became a spiritual one, 
whereas in practical life adjudication was based on the talmu- 
dic halakhah as crystallized in the halakhic Midrashim, the 
Mishnah, the Tosefta, and both Talmuds. At the same time, it 
may be noted that sometimes the statements of the geonim and 
rishonim contain various interpretations of scriptural verses 
which are not recorded in the extant halakhic Midrashim. In 
some cases it transpires that such interpretations were taken 
from midrashic compilations available to the rishonim which 
are no longer extant (see e.g., Yad, Avadim 2:12, concerning the 
matter of a slave who falls ill, where the origin of an interpreta- 
tion mentioned there remained unknown until the publication 
of the Mekh. Sb-Y to 21:2). However, sometimes it also hap- 
pened that the post-talmudic scholars had recourse to Bible 
exegesis in seeking support for a new law derived from sevarah 
or enactment (takkanah); “Whenever it is known that a certain 
matter has been truly stated, but without ascertainment of the 
scriptural support, then everyone is free to interpret and ad- 
vance such support” (Aaron ha-Levi of Barcelona, quoted in 
Nimmukei Yosef, BK, commencement of Ha-Hovel). The prac- 
tical application of this procedure is illustrated in a number of 
instances (see, e.g., Yad, Arakhin 6:31-33 and Ravad, ad loc.; 
Resp. Maharshal no. 89; Resp. Radbaz no. 1049). 


[Menachem Elon] 


In addition to the aforementioned, there are instances in 
which post-talmudic halakhic authorities relied on halakhot 
based on communal enactments or logical inference; there are 
even cases in which new laws were established in accordance 
with exegesis of biblical verses. For example, during the geonic 
period, it was established that when the brother of a deceased 
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Jew is an apostate, the wife of the deceased is not bound by the 
laws of yibbum (levirate marriage) or halizah if that brother 
changed his faith before the couple wed (see “Apostate, *Le- 
virate Marriage). Rabbinic exegesis of the verse in the sec- 
tion dealing with yibbum, “If brethren dwell together” (Deut. 
25:5), is that “brotherhood must reign between them at the 
time of marriage” (Ginzei Schechter, 1929, 2:173). It was there- 
fore determined that an apostate, regarding whom no “broth- 
erhood” reigns between himself and his biological brother, 
is not included in the positive precept of yibbum. Similarly, 
some of the geonim stated that in other cases as well there is 
no need for yibbum, for example, where the deceased himself 
changed his faith. 

There are likewise cases of legal innovation in Maimo- 
nides’ Code based on biblical exegesis. Thus, Maimonides 
rules that consuming human flesh is prohibited by dint of 
a positive precept, based upon his exegesis of the verse in 
Leviticus 11:2: ““These are the animals which you may eat’ - 
anything outside that category may not be eaten.” From here 
one may infer that consuming human flesh is prohibited by 
a positive precept. This exegesis has no basis in talmudic lit- 
erature, and provoked criticism by other rishonim (Resp. 
Rashba, Ket. 20a). 

Among other medieval Sages who gave halakhic rulings 
based on exegesis of biblical verses are Sefer Yere’im (Sefer 
Yere’im ha-Shalem 309) and Nahmanides, in his Commen- 
tary on the Torah (Deut. 21:16). 

Recent halakhic authorities also ruled on the basis of 
exegesis of the biblical text. Rabbi Meir Simhah ha-Kohen of 
Dvinsk expounds the verse, “Go, return into Egypt; for all the 
men are dead that sought your life” (Exodus 4:19). From this, 
he inferred that one is not obligated to endanger his life in or- 
der to save the public at large, reasoning that Moses was not 
commanded to return to Egypt to save the People of Israel un- 
til his pursuers had died (Or Sameah on Maim., Yad, Roze’ah 
7:8). In another context he deduces that a thief must pay for 
what he stole, based on the verse “If he has nothing, then he 
shall be sold for his theft” (Exodus 22:2). On the basis of the 
location of this phrase in the chapter as a whole, he derives the 
rule that a thief may be sold as a slave for his theft only when 
he removed the object from the owner's property with his own 
hands, but not where he retained possession of an object tem- 
porarily given to him, with intent to steal it. 


[Menachem Elon (2" ed.)] 


Thirteen Middot of R. Ishmael 

The 13 hermeneutical rules of R. Ishmael (for a detailed 
enumeration see Sifra introd. and Ravad ad loc.; and see 
*Hermeneutics) belong mainly to two general categories of 
interpretations: one of elucidative interpretation (midrash ha- 
mevaer) — i.e., that which is concerned with the explanation 
and elucidation of scriptural passages; and the other of ana- 
logical interpretation (midrash ha-mekish) — i.e., that which 
is concerned with the drawing of analogous conclusions from 
one matter to another with a view to widening the law and 
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solving new problems. The first category is akin to interpre- 
tatio grammatica in Roman law, but is much wider and more 
comprehensive, while the second is akin to analogia. 


Elucidative Interpretation 
This category includes the last ten of R. Ishmael’s 13 hermeneu- 
tical rules, which are further subdivisible into four groups. 


KELAL U-FERAT. (“the general and the particular”; middot 
4-7): The central problem dealt with by the first three rules 
in this group may be stated as follows: when a law lays down 
a certain direction, which such a law renders operative both 
in particular and in general and the general includes the par- 
ticular, must the direction be held to apply only to the par- 
ticular expressly mentioned and the general be interpreted as 
including only such a particular and no more, or must it be 
held that the direction applies to everything embraced by the 
general and that the particular is quoted only in illustration 
of the general and not in exhaustion of it? This question is an- 
swered by the said three rules in different ways depending on 
the juxtaposition of the general and the particular (for illus- 
trations of each of these rules, see Sifra introd.; BK 62b). The 
fourth rule deals with the case in which the general and the 
particular serve neither to amplify nor to limit, but the one is 
merely in elucidation of the other, i-e., the two are mutually 
interdependent (see Sifra introd.; Bek. 19a). 


DAVAR SHE-HAYAH BA-KELAL VE-YAZA MIN HA-KELAL. 
(middot 8-11: “the particular stated separately after forming 
part of the general”): The central problem to which the rules 
of this group provide help in finding an answer is: when there 
are two separate directions on a common matter (and not a 
simple direction with a generality and a particularity, as in the 
previous group) - the one a general direction (lex generalis) 
and the other a special direction (lex specialis) - what is the 
relationship between the two classes of directions and for what 
reason has the special direction been stated separately from 
the general one? The main and most commonly applied rule 
in this group is the eighth (see Mekh. Shabbata 1; Shab. 70a). 


DAVAR HA-LAMED ME-INYANO, DAVAR HA-LAMED MI- 
soFoO. (middah 12; “inference from the context”): This rule 
prescribes that a doubtful direction is to be determined from 
the context in which it occurs, either from other parts of the 
same subject matter, or from the adjacent subject (see Mekh. 
ba-Hodesh 8, Sanh. 86a). 


SHENEI KETUVIM HA-MAKHHISHIM ZEH ET ZEH. (middah 
13; “two passages which contradict each other”): This rule is 
applied in case of a contradiction between two passages deal- 
ing with the same topic (e.g., Sif. Deut. 279; BM 110b); between 
two passages in the same parashah (e.g., Mekh. Mishpatim 20); 
or even between two different parts of the same verse (Mekh. 
Mishpatim, end of 7). Such contradiction, the rule prescribes, 
must be reconciled by reference to a third passage which will 
determine the issue, or, when this is impossible, by the deci- 
sion of the halakhic scholars according to their understand- 
ing of the matter (Sifra, introd.; rj, Hag. 1:1). 
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INTERPRETATION OF WORDS AND PHRASES. Also belong- 
ing to the category of elucidative interpretation are many 
Midrashim purporting to explain various terms and con- 
cepts appearing in scriptural verses, and as an outcome also 
the content and scope of the scriptural direction (e.g., Mekh., 
Nezikin 1, explanation of the term shevi’it; Ber. 1:3, dispute 
between Bet Shammai and Bet Hillel concerning interpreta- 
tion of the words be-shokhbekha u-ve-kumekha in the context 
of keriat Shema). Similarly there are various exegetical rules 
dealing with matters such as the construction of conjunctive 
words and letters (e.g., Sanh. 66a, dispute between R. Joshia 
and R. Jonathan), the question of whether or not mention of 
the masculine gender includes the feminine (e.g., BK 15a; Tos. 
to Kid. 2b; Yad, Edut 9:2; and Kesef Mishneh thereto), and simi- 
lar grammatical and syntactical constructions. 


Analogical Interpretation 

Analogical Interpretation (midrash ha-mekish): This category 
of interpretation is the subject matter of the first three of the 
13 middot enumerated by R. Ishmael. 


KAL VA-HOMER. (ana fortiori inference, a minori ad majus or 
a majori ad minus): The basis of this middah is found in Scrip- 
ture itself (Gen. 44:8; Deut. 31:27) and the scholars enumerated 
ten pentateuchal kallin va-homarim (Gen. R. 92:7). The rule 
of kal va-homer (for correct reading of the term, see Schwarz, 
bibl. p. 8ff.) is a process of reasoning by analogy whereby an 
inference is drawn in both directions from one matter to an- 
other, when the two have a common premise - i.e., it can be 
drawn either from the minor to the major in order to apply the 
stringent aspect of the minor premise also (BM 95a), or from 
the major to the minor in order to apply the lighter aspect of 
the major premise to the minor premise (Bezah 20b). Mate- 
rial to this rule is the principle dayo la-ba min ha-din lihyot 
ka-niddon (Sifra, loc. cit.; BK 25a, etc.), ie., it suffices when 
the inference drawn from the argument (ha-ba min ha-din) 
is equal in stringency to the premise from which it is derived 
(the niddon), but not more so, not even when it might be ar- 
gued that logically the inference should be even more strin- 
gent than the premise from which it is derived. 


GEZERAH SHAVAH. (“inference from the analogy of words”): 
Scholars have given much thought to the etymology as well as 
the scope and content of this hermeneutic rule (see Lieberman 
in bibl; Albeck, Mishnah, Kod., pp. 403f.). Lieberman trans- 
lates the term as “a comparison with the equal” (ibid., p. 59; 
in Scripture and halakhic literature the meaning of the term 
gezerah is “decision” or “decree”; cf. the meaning of the paral- 
lel Greek term, Lieberman, ibid.). Originally, gezerah shavah 
meant the analogy and comparison of two equal or similar 
matters, but later this rule came to refer “not to analogy of 
content but to identity of words” (i.e., verbal congruities in 
the text, Lieberman, ibid., p. 61), even in the absence of any 
connection in content between the two matters. Some schol- 
ars held that an analogy was not to be drawn from one mat- 
ter to another by way of a gezerah shavah unless the term in 
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question was mufneh (“vacant,” empty of content) in either 
of the matters (Nid. 22b; Sif. Deut. 249). This mode of inter- 
pretation - involving the deduction of halakhic inferences 
from analogous words only without regard for similarity of 
content between two separate matters — was likely to lead to 
comparisons for which there were no logical foundations and 
to strange and unusual halakhic conclusions (e.g., TJ, Pes. 
6:1). However, this was avoided by the determination in tal- 
mudic tradition of the rule that “no one may infer by gezerah 
shavah on his own authority,’ i.e., this exegetical rule was to 
be applied only in cases where a scholar received a tradition 
from his teacher that the particular word or phrase might be 
interpreted by that method (TJ, Pes. 6:1; Nid. 19b and Rashi 
thereto; see also Nahmanides Commentary to Sefer ha-Mitz- 
vot, 2™4 shoresh). 


BINYAN AV. (a principle “built up” from biblical passages): 
This middah is enumerated by R. Ishmael in two parts: 
binyan av mi-katuv ehad (e.g., Sanh. 30a; Sot. 2a) and bin- 
yan av mi-shenei ketuvim (e.g., Mekh. Mishpatim 9). It ap- 
pears from the halakhic literature that the application of this 
rule was also extended to derivation of a principle from three 
passages (e.g., Sif. Num. 160) and even from four passages 
(e.g., BK 1:1). By this rule, a principle is constructed from one 
passage, or a characteristic common to several passages; the 
av is the basic premise, and the binyan is the principle con- 
structed. 


HEKKESH HA-KATUV. (analogy drawn in the Bible itself): To 
the category of exegetical principles by analogy must be added 
a further rule, which often appears in talmudic literature al- 
though it is not included in the 13 middot enumerated by R. 
Ishmael. This is known as hekkesh ha-katuy, or simply hekkesh 
(Zev. 49b; Sanh. 73a), and also as (hishvah) ha-katuv (Kid. 35a), 
etc. It is distinguished from the other three analogic middot by 
the fact that in their case it is the halakhic scholars who draw 
the analogy whereas hekkesh ha-katuv represents an analogy 
drawn in the Bible itself. From this point of view the rule has 
been of fundamental importance to the process of Bible ex- 
egesis, since it enabled halakhic scholars to find in the Bible 
itself the basis for reasoning by analogy for purposes of draw- 
ing legal conclusions. A classic example of this form of anal- 
ogy is found in the scriptural passage dealing with the viola- 
tion of a betrothed maiden (naarah meorasah, see *Marriage) 
which enjoins that the maiden, even though she is betrothed, 
must suffer no punishment: “But unto the damsel thou shalt 
do nothing; there is in the damsel no sin worthy of death — for 
as when a man riseth against his neighbor, and slayeth him, 
even so is this matter” (Deut. 22:26). Here, through analogy 
with the murderer's victim, Scripture holds the violated girl 
blameless, and the halakhic scholars pursued the analogic ar- 
gument from the two cases, deriving additional halakhot from 
them (Sanh. 74a). Sometimes hekkesh ha-katuv occurs in im- 
plicit rather than in explicit form (Sif. Deut. 208). 

For further particulars concerning the 13 middot, see 
*Hermeneutics. 
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Logical Interpretation 

This third category of Midrash (i.e., in addition to the eluci- 
dative and analogic) plays an important role in the modes of 
interpretation in Jewish Law, although it is not enumerated 
among the 13 middot. Known as midrash ha-higgayon, it is 
similar to the Roman law interpretatio logica. In substance 
and objective, it is akin to the elucidative category, since its 
main purpose is to explain and contribute toward logical un- 
derstanding of Scripture, and its application often led to the 
determination of new halakhot and legal principles. Thus, for 
instance, in the matter of the violation of a betrothed girl, the 
statement that nothing should be done to her, “For he found 
her in the field; the betrothed damsel cried, and there was 
none to save her” (Deut. 22:25-27), was interpreted in this 
way: the word field is not to be understood literally, but the 
measure of the damsel’s innocence or guilt must be deter- 
mined by her resistance or lack of it. “Shall it be said, in the 
city she is liable, in the field she is exempt? We are taught: ‘she 
cried ... and there was none to save her’; if there was none to 
save her whether in the city or in the field, she is exempt, and 
if there was someone to save her whether in the city or in the 
field, she is liable” (Sif. Deut. 243). Similarly, the enjoinder, 
“No man shall take the mill or the upper millstone to pledge; 
for he taketh a man’s life to pledge” (Deut. 24:6) was inter- 
preted as follows: “They spoke not only of the mill and the 
upper millstone, but of aught wherewith is prepared neces- 
sary food, as it is written ‘For he taketh a man’s life to pledge’” 
(BM 9:13; Sif. Deut. 272). 

In this form of interpretation reliance is sometimes 
placed on logical reasoning which is circumscribed by fac- 
tors of practical reality. Thus, from the enjoinder concerning 
the paschal sacrifice - “and the whole assembly of the con- 
gregation of Israel shall kill it” (Ex. 12:6) - R. Joshua b. Karha 
deduced the following legal principle: “Does then the whole 
assembly really slaughter? Surely only one person slaughters? 
Hence it follows that a man’s agent is as himself” (Mekh. Pisha 
5; Kid. 41b). In other words, as the verse cannot be literally 
interpreted since such would be physically impossible, it may 
be inferred that the act of one person can be attributed to an- 
other and regarded as his act and the same is true even of an 
entire assembly; this constitutes the principle of principal and 
agent. The mode of interpretation thus exemplified is akin to 
the rerum natura in Roman law. 


Restrictive Interpretation 

Just as Midrash served to extend the scope of the halakhah by 
the addition of new laws, so it sometimes served to narrow, 
to a varying extent, the operation of a particular law through 
a process of restrictive interpretation. Thus, for instance, the 
prohibition, “An Ammonite or a Moabite shall not enter into 
the assembly of the Lord; even to the tenth generation shall 
none of them enter into the assembly of the Lord forever” 
(Deut. 23:4), was restrictively interpreted by the scholars as 
applying to men only, thus rendering women acceptable im- 
mediately if they converted. Some scholars explained this law 
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on the basis that the prohibition was enjoined “because they 
met you not with bread and with water on the way, when you 
came forth out of Egypt” (Deut. 23:5), a reason which was in- 
applicable to women because, for reasons of modesty, they are 
not in the habit of going out to meet other men; other schol- 
ars reasoned that the prohibition reads “an Ammonite but not 
an Ammonitess, a Moabite but not a Moabitess” (Yev. 8:3; Sif. 
Deut. 249; Yev. 77a). The scholars dated this interpretation 
to the time of the prophet Samuel, who anointed David king 
over Israel (1 Sam. 16:13), and held it to be the explanation for 
David's entry “into the assembly of the Lord,” even though he 
was descended from Ruth the Moabitess (Yev. 77a). 

At times the text was so restrictively interpreted as to 
make any practical application of the law impossible from 
the start. This is illustrated in the matter of the stubborn and 
*rebellious son, of whom it was said that he must be brought 
before the city elders and stoned to death (Deut. 21:18-21). 
The relevant verses were interpreted as meaning that the law 
only applied if the son committed the transgression within 
three months of his reaching the age of 13 years - and even 
then he was to be held exempt, unless the proceedings against 
him were completed within the same period (Sanh. 8:1; Sanh. 
68b-69a). In addition, the passage was interpreted as requir- 
ing the existence of various preconditions relating to the 
qualities of the parents (ibid.). The practical impossibility of 
having all these conditions fulfilled is recognized in tannaitic 
tradition: “There never has been a stubborn and rebellious 
son, and never will be. Why then was the law written? That 
you may study it and receive reward” (Tosef. Sanh. 11:6; Sanh. 
via). A similar interpretation was given by the scholars to the 
passage concerning the destruction of a city condemned for 
idolatry (Deut. 13:13-17; Sif. Deut. 92; Sanh. 16b; 71a; 111b; 113a; 
Tosef. Sanh. 14:1). 


INTERPRETATION OF THE HALAKHAH 


Use of the Principles of Bible Exegesis for Interpretation 
of the Halakhah 

Just as the middot and other rules for Bible exegesis served 
the scholars as a source for the shaping of the halakhah and 
its continued creativity and development, so the scholars en- 
gaged in the same interpretative activity — and with the same 
objective - with regard to the available halakhic material. This 
activity may be referred to as Midrash Halakhah as opposed 
to Midrash Torah which has been dealt with so far. Interpre- 
tation of the halakhah continued to be engaged in through- 
out the history of Jewish law, and at times, for purposes of a 
particular exegetical rule, the scholars distinguished between 
modes of interpreting the Bible and those of interpreting the 
halakhah. The term Midrash was even used by the scholars 
to describe the latter. Thus, for instance, in early halakhah - 
until the middle of the second century - the duty of a father 
to maintain his children was in the nature of a religio-moral 
obligation only and not a legal one (Ket. 49a-b); the ques- 
tion arose whether the absence of a legal obligation applied 
to sons only, and whether such a duty did not in fact exist in 
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respect of daughters, in the same way as they were entitled to 
be maintained out of the estate of their deceased father. The 
answer was arrived at in this way: “The father is not liable for 
the maintenance of his daughter. R. Eleazar b. Azariah gave 
this exposition (zeh midrash darash) at Kerem be-Yavneh. 
“The sons shall be heirs and the daughters shall be main- 
tained’ As the sons only inherit after the death of their father, 
so the daughters are not entitled to maintenance except after 
the death of their father” (Ket. 4:6). The dictum that “the sons 
shall be heirs and the daughters shall be maintained” derived 
from an ancient rabbinical enactment relating to the laws of 
succession (BB 9:1, 131b) and R. Eleazar, reasoning that the two 
component halakhot of the dictum were analogous, concluded 
that both were applicable at a common stage - namely after 
the death of the father. 


Restrictive and Expansive Interpretation 

Many halakhot were derived from both restrictive and expan- 
sive interpretation. Thus for instance the Mishnah records a 
dispute between Bet Hillel and Bet Shammai on whether the 
then existing halakhah concerning the trustworthiness of a 
womans declaration of her husband’s death (so as to enable 
her to remarry) had to be narrowly or widely interpreted (Yev. 
15:1-2). Similarly, as regards the legal capacity ofa minor to ac- 
quire lost property he found himself, the amora Samuel gives 
the term katan (“minor”), which appears in the Mishnah (BM 
1:5), a restrictive interpretation referring to biological minor- 
ity, holding that no minor is capable of acquiring for himself 
lost property; R. Johanan, on the other hand, gives the same 
term the liberal interpretation of referring only to those who 
are maintained by their fathers, and therefore “a minor who 
is not maintained by his father is regarded as a major” (BM 
12a-b). A further illustration is to be found in the different 
interpretations given by the amoraim of Erez Israel and of 
Babylonia to the Mishnah, Bx 3:1 (see BK 27b). 


Interpretation of the Halakhah in Post-Talmudic Times 
In post-talmudic times the scholars of every generation con- 
tinued to apply all the different modes of interpretation to 
the existing halakhah. For this purpose they even resorted to 
some of the 13 middot (see, e.g., Resp. Abraham, son of Mai- 
monides, nos. 78 and 97; Resp. Rambam (in Assaf, Sifran shel 
Rishonim), no. 3; Resp. Rashba vol. 2, no. 14; Resp. Maharam 
of Rothenburg, ed. Prague, no. 85; Resp. Rosh, 78:1, 3). In one 
instance a 15"-century scholar expounded the responsum of 
an earlier scholar by the rule of kelal u-ferat in order to solve 
a basic legal problem in the field of the public law, one con- 
cerning the power of the communal representatives (Resp. 
Judah Mintz no. 7). 


INTERPRETATION OF DOCUMENTS 


In early times there had already evolved a further category 
of Midrash - that concerning the interpretation of the text of 
various legal documents in daily use, such as the *ketubbah 
deed and deeds of *acquisition (kinyan), indebtedness, testa- 
mentary disposition, and the like. The documents, the text of 
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which was sometimes determined by the scholars and some- 
times by popular usage, became integrated into the overall 
Jewish legal system, extending and developing it. In their study 
of such documents, whether theoretically or for the practical 
purpose of deciding the law, the scholars were faced with the 
need to elucidate and understand their contents, and to this 
end, they had recourse to interpretative norms used in the 
exegesis of the Bible and the halakhah, and, in the course of 
time, developed additional - and sometimes different - in- 
terpretative norms. 


Doreshin Leshon Hedyot (“interpreting human speech”) 
Interpretation of documents was originally referred to as 
doreshin leshon hedyot (Tosef. Ket. 4:9 ff.; TJ, Ket. 4:8, 28d; Ty, 
Yev. 15:3, 14d; BM 104a), since the scholars “used to analyze and 
interpret the language used by men in writing their deeds, as 
they would do with Scripture ... and not according to the lit- 
eral meaning” (quoted in the name of Hai in Nov. Ramban to 
BM 1o4a and in commentary of Zechariah b. Judah Agamati 
to BM loc. cit., p. 143 - a photographic reprint of the Ms. 
published by Jacob Leveen, London, 1961). The term leshon 
hedyot came to be used in contradistinction to leshon Torah 
(in a similar manner to mamon hedyot (“property of human 
beings”) and mamon gavohah (“sacred property”), in Kid. 1:6; 
see Agamati, loc. cit.), since even documents formulated by 
the scholars, such as the ketubbah deed, fall within the rule’s 
applicability. In the Talmud, various examples are quoted of 
documents interpreted in accordance with leshon hedyot, for 
instance deeds of ketubbah, lease of a field, pledge, etc. (Tosef., 
TJ, and TB, loc. cit.), and in this manner problems of princi- 
ple were sometimes solved. Thus it is recorded that in Alex- 
andria, Egypt, there occurred cases of women who entered 
into kiddushin with a particular man but prior to completion 
of the marriage (the nissu’in) married another man; in these 
circumstances the children born of the latter marriage had to 
be regarded as mamzerim, since their mother was already an 
eshet ish, a woman already married (see *Marriage; *Mamzer). 
However, Hillel the Elder studied the ketubbah deeds of the 
women in Alexandria and interpreted “leshon hedyot; finding 
it written in the ketubbah that the kiddushin was to be regarded 
as valid only if followed by a marriage (huppah) between the 
parties - and since the condition remained unfulfilled in the 
case of the first kiddushin it followed that the latter was no kid- 
dushin at all and therefore the children born of the husband 
to whom she was actually married were not to be regarded as 
having any blemish of status (Tosef., Tj, and TB, loc. cit.). The 
concept of doreshin leshon hedyot was also held to be a prin- 
ciple applicable to the laws of *custom. 


Ha-Kol Holekh Ahar ha-Tahton (“all according to the 
latter reference”) 

There has also been extensive discussion in Jewish law of vari- 
ous problems relating to the interpretation of legal documents, 
aimed at the elucidation of the text and of various terms which 
appear in them as well as the reconciliation of conflicting pas- 
sages in the same document. The following are some of the 
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rules of principle derived for this purpose. If there are two 
conflicting references to the same subject, for instance first a 
figure of 100 is mentioned and thereafter a figure of 200, then 
the rule is, “all according to the latter reference,” since it is to 
be assumed that what is first stated has been retracted (BB 10:2; 
Yad, Malveh 27:14; Sh. Ar., HM 42:5; see also Nov. Ri Migash BB 
166b). It was laid down that if there is a possibility of recon- 
ciling a divergence between two different parts of a deed, “we 
must endeavor, in whatever way possible, to uphold both as 
being in agreement with each other ... even if the possibility 
is somewhat strained” (Resp. Ribash no. 249; Sh. Ar., HM 42:5 
and Sma thereto, n. 10). Sometimes the first reference is to be 
followed as the decisive one. Thus, for instance, if at the be- 
ginning of a deed there is a detailed enumeration of the items 
composing the total amount and at the end the total amount 
is set out and it is at variance with the enumerated details, it 
has to be assumed that an error was made in the calculation 
of the total amount and the detailed enumeration must be re- 
garded as decisive — i.e., the first reference is followed (R. Isa- 
iah, quoted in Tur, HM 42:8 and in Sh. Ar., HM 42:5). 


Yad Baal ha-Shetar al ha-Tahtonah (“the holder of a deed 
is at a disadvantage”) 

Another rule is that in case of doubt over the correct interpre- 
tation of a document “the holder of a deed is at a disadvan- 
tage,’ i.e., the interpretation that is less onerous for the per- 
son in possession must be followed, since the burden of proof 
rests on the claimant - who is the holder of the deed (Ket. 83b; 
BB 166a; Yad, Malveh 27:16; Sh. Ar., HM 42:8). This rule also 
applies when the doubt arises from conflicting references in 
different parts of the deed if in the particular circumstances 
the rule of “all in accordance with the latter reference” has no 
reasonable application in the matter. Thus, for example, ifthe 
words “100 which are 200” are written in a deed, there will be 
no possibility of saying that the second reference (200) is a re- 
traction of the first (100), and therefore the holder of the deed 
will be at a disadvantage and entitled to recover 100 only (BB 
10:2; Yad, Malveh 27:14). However, the rule is applied only if it 
does not have the effect of prejudicing the validity of the deed 
even when it is interpreted in accordance with the statement of 
particulars which is less onerous for the person in possession. 
If the choice is between upholding the deed or invalidating it 
entirely, the holder of the deed must not be deemed to be at 
a disadvantage, but on the contrary at an advantage, “for we 
must at all times seek all possible ways of upholding the va- 
lidity of a deed, even if in a circuitous manner” (Resp. Ribash 
no. 345). For this reason it was held by Asher b. Jehiel that in 
a deed in which A undertook to give B 15 zehuvim “after Pass- 
over” — and not “after next Passover” - the undertaking must 
be interpreted as intended to mean “after next Passover,’ oth- 
erwise it would have to be said that the reference was to the 
last Passover before the end of the world, an interpretation 
that would deprive the deed of all meaning and validity (Resp. 
Rosh, no. 68:14; Sh. Ar., HM 42:9). Clearly, in the case of a le- 
gal error in the formulation of a deed - for instance mention 
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of an inappropriate *kinyan — the deed will be invalid (Resp. 
Maharik no. 94; Rema, HM 42:9). 


Interpretation le-Fi Leshon Benei-Adam (“according to 
the common usage of the people”) 

The terms which appear in a deed are to be given their ordi- 
nary meaning as used by people in their everyday speech and 
not interpreted according to their meaning in the language 
of the Torah or of the scholars. Thus it was laid down that a 
person who bequeathed his property to his sons thereby ex- 
cluded his grandsons from the estate, since it was not cus- 
tomary for people to refer to a grandson as a “son” (ben) even 
though the word had this meaning in biblical language (BB 
143b and Rashbam ad loc.; Yad., Zekhiyyah 11:1; Sh. Ar., HM 
247:3). The scholars drew a parallel between the interpretation 
of terms in documents and those used by a person in making 
a vow (BB 143b; Ned. 63a) - since in each case the meaning 
which the person attaches to the document he has prepared 
or the vow he has made is of decisive importance. In the case 
of a vow the rule is: “the speech of men is followed” (ahar le- 
shon benei adam; Ned. 51b, et al.). This rule was interpreted 
to mean the speech of men “in the place, in the language, and 
at the time the vow was made” (Yad, Nedarim 9:1, 13; Sh. Ar., 
YD 217:1), i.e., according to the meaning of the term employed 
by the person taking the vow, so as to take into account any 
possible change in the meaning of a particular term - even 
in the same locality - from time to time (see Yad, Nedarim 
9; Sh. Ar, YD 217). In the responsa literature this rule is dis- 
cussed extensively, along with its influence in bringing about 
differences between certain rules relating to the exegesis of 
the Bible and the halakhah and those relating to the interpre- 
tation of documents (see, e.g., Resp. Maharik no. 10; Resp. 
Rashba, vol. 3, no. 26; vol. 5, no. 260; Resp. Maharashdam EH 
no. 45; see also * Wills). 


Interpretation of Contracts 

INTERPRETATIONS BASED ON ASSESSING THE PARTIES’ 
INTENT. In addition to the rule discussed above whereby 
meaning is determined by common usage, another approach 
to interpretation of contracts is that of presumption based 
on the parties’ express statements (umdana be-gilui daat; see 
*Evidence). Despite the principle that “words of the heart, if 
unexpressed, are not words” (Kid. 49b, see update to *Mis- 
take), there are still certain kinds of stipulations that need not 
be expressed, because we may presume a persons intent (see 
*Evidence). By dint of these presumptions, the court may de- 
termine that a particular condition is not “unexpressed,” but 
rather “universally talked about and understood to apply” 
(Rabbenu Nissim, on the folios of Rif, Kid. 20b; Tosafot at Kid. 
49b). It was further determined that the rule by which matters 
not expressed explicitly are considered “words of the heart,’ 
and thus not to be taken into account, only applies to those 
matters that are normally explicitly expressed in formulating 
legal documents. Where it can be presumed that the parties to 
a contract did not feel compelled to give written expression to 
certain matters by reason of their being manifestly clear even 
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without being recorded, they may be treated as valid, and the 
rule that words of the heart are not words does not apply (Hid- 
dushei Ha-Rashba, Kid. 50a, in the name of Sefer Yere’im). 

The Supreme Court of the State of Israel discussed the 
position of Jewish Law on interpreting a contract in accor- 
dance with the presumed intent of the parties in the Hazan 
case (CA 893/03 Bank Leumi v. Hazan; per Justice Eliakim 
Rubenstein). In that case, it was clear that, when the contract 
was concluded, the two parties had differing subjective under- 
standings of a certain matter; the plaintiff requested that the 
Court interpret the contract objectively, in accordance with 
its purpose, even if it was contrary to the intention evidenced 
by its wording. The Court discussed the sources quoted above 
regarding unexpressed words and conditions, and observed 
that even in Jewish Law there are certain extreme situations in 
which the court interprets a person’s words while consciously 
ignoring that person’s own contrary intention. An example of 
this is where the Court administers lashes to a recalcitrant hus- 
band until he says he “wants” to give his wife a get (see: *Di- 
vorce; Piskei Maharit ha-Hadashim 2). In this particular case, 
the Court decided that it was not unreasonable to interpret 
the contract solely in accordance with its language, and nei- 
ther did this divest the contract of its meaning. Accordingly, 
a purposive construction of the contract in accordance with 
the plaintiff’s understanding of its objective, and of the par- 
ties’ intention, would be one based upon “words of the heart” 
where there was no evidence that such was really their intent. 
Hence the contract could not be interpreted that way. 


PRESUMPTION OF A DOCUMENT'S VALIDITY. ‘The afore- 
mentioned principle, whereby a document must be given 
an interpretation that retains its effectiveness, also applies to 
the invalidation of a document. When a document bears two 
possible interpretations, one of which renders it invalid, the 
interpretation that retains its validity should be adopted. In 
accordance with this principle, the Tosefta determines that, 
if the date recorded on a bond of debt is the Sabbath or Yom 
Kippur, which clearly indicates that the date is a mistake, the 
date is to be fixed as later than the date on which the debt was 
actually created, thereby allowing for validation of the bond. 
In such a case we do not say that the debt was created later 
than the date recorded in the bond, which would render the 
bond invalid (Tosef. Makk. 1:3; BB 171a; Yad, Malveh ve-Loveh 
23:4). In this kind of case, where the question is whether the 
entire document is invalid, the regular legal presumptions are 
not applied. In other words, there is no application of the evi- 
dentiary rules under which “the burden of proof lies on the 
claimant” (BK 35a) and “the holder of the deed is at a disad- 
vantage” (BB 173a). Rather, the law is that precisely the party 
that seeks to invalidate the document - i.e., the party holding 
the money - is at a disadvantage (Rashbam, ad loc.). 
Nonetheless, where the interpretive doubt pertains to the 
law, or to a mistake in the law, rather than to a doubt regarding 
the factual situation, the document does not enjoy a presump- 
tion of validity. Rather, the normal rule that “the holder of the 
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deed is at a disadvantage” will apply. Thus, for example, a case 
arose in which a person undertook a contractual obligation, 
and a disagreement arose over whether or not the contract's 
wording was valid and binding. Rabbi Joseph ben Solomon 
Colon (Resp. Maharik 94.7) ruled that the person standing to 
gain by virtue of the contract was at a disadvantage, and would 
have to adduce proof that the law sided with him. 


INTERPRETATION IN ACCORDANCE WITH CONTEXT AND 
custom. When a document can be interpreted in two differ- 
ent ways, but a certain interpretation appears more reasonable 
according to the prevailing custom in a particular location, 
then the rule that the holder of the deed is at a disadvantage 
and that the plaintiff bears the burden of proof is not applied. 
Application of these rules would mean accepting a less plau- 
sible interpretation to the manner of fulfilling the obligations 
created by the document. Rather, the deed ought to be in- 
terpreted in accordance with prevailing custom in that place 
(Resp. Rashbash, no. 354). The Israel Supreme Court relied on 
this principle in interpreting a contract in the Katan case (HC 
442/77 Katan v. the City of Holon, pp 32(1) 494, page 498, per 
Justice Menachem Elon). The Court concluded: 


This is the essence of one of the underlying principles governing 
the doctrine of custom in Jewish law: “Any halakhah which is 
not firmly entrenched in the practice of the bet din and whose 
nature you do not know, go and observe the practice of the 
public and abide by their practice” (TJ, Peah 7:5 [34a]; Maaser 
Sheni 5:2 [30a]). 

Similarly, Rabbi Solomon ben Simeon *Duran (15 cen- 
tury), ruled regarding the interpretation of documents: “When- 
ever the wording in a document is unclear, follow local custom 
with respect to all of the matters in which they customarily deal” 
(Resp. Rashbash, ad loc.). 


In that case, the Court also resorted to the principle of dore- 
shin leshon hedyot (ascertaining lay usage: Tosef. BB 11:7), and 
ruled that the contractual provision in question should be in- 
terpreted in terms of the substantive context in which it ap- 
pears, in accordance with the 12" of Rabbi Ishmael’s 13 canons 
of Talmudic exposition of the Scriptures - “davar ha-lamed 
me-inyano” — that an ambiguous word or passage is explained 
on the basis of its context (ibid.). 

[Menachem Elon (2 ed.)] 


INTERPRETATION OF TAKKANOT HA-KAHAL 


The interpretation of takkanot ha-kahal (“communal enact- 
ments,’ i.e., takkanot enacted by the community or its repre- 
sentatives in the fields of civil and criminal law (see *Takkanot 
ha-Kahal)) constitutes a category which is related to the in- 
terpretation of documents. Communal enactments appeared 
in Jewish law mainly from the tenth century onward, with the 
increasing importance of the Jewish community in the various 
centers of the Diaspora, and are parallel to legislative activities 
by the public and its representatives in other legal systems. As 
in the case of statutes, regulations, etc., in any other legal sys- 
tem, in the course of their practical application in daily life the 
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Jewish communal enactments also led to the development of 
an imposing system of norms for their interpretation. 


Entrustment of Interpretative Authority 

In the main, authority to interpret communal enactments 
was entrusted to the halakhic scholars before whom an is- 
sue between parties would be aired. The issue was sometimes 
between individuals, sometimes between an individual and 
the community, and sometimes between different communi- 
ties. In a considerable proportion of the responsa literature 
dealing with matters of public, civil, and criminal law, there 
are detailed discussions by the scholars on the interpretation 
of the communal enactments at issue. At times - in the tak- 
kanah itself - authority to interpret a takkanah was vested in 
the halakhic scholars (see, e.g., Takkanot Medinat Mehrin, no. 
292), and at others in the communal leaders (see Resp. Rashba, 
vol. 3, no. 409; vol. 5, nos. 221, 289). However, interpretative 
authority would be vested in the communal leaders only if 
doubt existed about the meaning of any particular term, but 
the leaders would have no authority to depart from the rea- 
sonable meaning of the term; the authority to determine the 
existence, or otherwise, of any doubt concerning the mean- 
ing of the term would once again be entrusted to the halakhic 
scholars (see Resp. Ritba, no. 134). 


Interpretation of Takkanot le-Fi Leshon Benei Adam (“in 
accordance with their common usage”) 

In dealing with the interpretation of communal enactments, 
the halakhic scholars laid down many rules for the interpreta- 
tion of statutes. For the interpretation of both communal en- 
actments and documents, there was a common rule, requiring 
that they be interpreted according to “the speech of men,” ie., 
in accordance with the common usage of the terms employed 
(Ritba, loc. cit.). Thus it was decided that a reference in a tak- 
kanah to the term shetar (“deed”) could not be interpreted as 
embracing a wife's get (“bill of divorce”), even though this was 
sometimes the case in the language of the scholars (e.g., Git. 
10b; Kid. 5a-b), since “in common usage the term get is par- 
ticularly and solely applied to bills of divorcement for women, 
and other shetarot are never called by the name of get, nor is 
a woman's get ever called a shetar” (Resp. Ribash, no. 304). 
Clearly, there was not always necessarily a variation between 
common usage and that of the scholars and sometimes there 
may exist a continuing identity of meaning in the language of 
Scripture, that of the scholars, and the common usage of the 
people (Resp. Rashba, vol. 4, no. 312). Since the communal 
enactments were of far more substantive and general signifi- 
cance and validity than were the documents of individuals, 
it follows that more fundamental and comprehensive norms 
came to be determined for the interpretation of the former. 
Some of these are outlined below. 


Interpretation in Accordance with the Language of the 
Takkanah 

It was laid down that a takkanah must be interpreted accord- 
ing to the view and understanding of those qualified to do so, 
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in accordance with the ordinary meaning of the text (Resp. 
Rashba, vol. 4, no. 308; vol. 5, no. 247), and not according to 
the intention of those who enacted it (ibid., vol. 3, no. 409), 
nor to the supposed motivating reasons of the latter (ibid., 
vol. 4, no. 268). This rule is much discussed in the interpreta- 
tion of takkanot in various legal fields, particularly family law 
(Resp. Rosh, no. 50:10), the law of hire (Tashbez 2:61), and tax 
law (Rashba, vol. 5, no. 282, see also *Taxation). However, the 
text of the takkanot may be contradicted if it may reasonably 
be assumed that a scribal error was made when it was drafted 
(Resp. Rosh, no. 6:8). 


Circumstances in Which the Background to a Takkanah 
and Its Motivating Factors May Be Taken into Account 

In circumstances where the intention of a takkanah may be 
presumed as a matter of “common cause” (kavvanot muskamot 
la-kol), the takkanah may be interpreted accordingly (Resp. 
Rashba, vol. 3, no. 409). Thus where it was enacted that the 
taxpayers had to submit their declarations at “the synagogue” - 
which served as the central gathering place for the commu- 
nity — it was held that not the synagogue itself was intended, 
but areas such as the courtyard or the upper floor, even though 
these had distinctive names, since the matter at issue was not 
one of prayer (Resp. Rashba, vol. 5, no. 222). It was also laid 
down that rigid formalism was to be avoided in the interpre- 
tation of a takkanah (ibid., vol. 3, nos. 407, 408). 

For purposes of understanding the objective of a tak- 
kanah, its preamble was also sometimes relied on even though 
it was not an integral part of the enactment (Rashba, vol. 5, 
no. 287; Resp. Ribash, no. 331). Similarly, it was held that in 
cases where the text allows for two possible interpretations, the 
one beneficial to the public and the other prejudicial to it, the 
former must be adopted since the general objective of every 
takkanah is to increase the public good and not the contrary 
(Resp. Rashba, vol. 5, no. 287). Hence it was decided that a 
certain takkanah purporting to prohibit public worship in all 
but certain places could not be assumed to have intended the 
prohibition of public worship in a synagogue to be erected in 
the future. It must be interpreted only as prohibiting such wor- 
ship in the homes of individuals - even though such an inter- 
pretation was a strain on the text - for otherwise the takkanah 
would “prevent many from fulfilling a mitzvah” and amount to 
something “distorted and improper” (Resp. Ribash, no. 331). In 
such a case it was held permissible to consult the community 
about its intention in enacting the takkanah, but the explana- 
tory remarks should only be accepted if it was stated that at 
the time of enactment of the takkanah it was thought that the 
relevant intention was actually expressed in the text. If at that 
time it was known that the meaning of the text varied from 
the avowed intention of those who enacted it, the explanation 
would not avail and the takkanah must be interpreted within 
the ordinary meaning of the text (ibid.). 


Conflicting Provisions and Ambiguity in the Text 
Conflicting provisions in the text of a takkanah must be in- 
terpreted, in the case of a suit between two parties, in favor of 
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the defendant (Resp. Rashba, vol. 3, no. 397; vol. 5, no. 281). In 
other cases, for instance a takkanah dealing with the authority 
of the trustees of the community chest to make expenditures, 
it was held that the rule of “all according to the latter refer- 
ence” (see above) must be followed, but the attempt should 
be made to reconcile, as far as possible, conflicting references 
to the same matter, as in the interpretation of documents (see 
above; Resp. Rashba, vol. 3, no. 386). At times such conflicts 
were held to be completely irreconcilable and it was decided 
that perhaps they had to be ascribed to clerical error (Resp. 
Rashba, loc. cit.). In case of doubt about the meaning of the 
text, an interpretation must be preferred which excludes any 
matter of halakhic controversy from the area of the application 
of the takkanah, and in interpreting the meaning of a takkanah 
it is permissible to be guided by the manner of its practical ap- 
plication in daily life for a certain period after its enactment 
(Resp. Ribash, no. 304). In their interpretation of communal 
enactments, the halakhic scholars were much guided by a 
comprehensive study of the entire collection of takkanot in 
which the enactment in question appeared, in order to draw 
analogies from one provision to another, either to distinguish 
between them or to apply to the one the terms of the other. 
Not only the analogic modes of interpretation were applied to 
communal enactments but also those of elucidative interpre- 
tation (see above; for an illustration of the interpretation of a 
takkanah by the rule of kelal u-ferat, see Resp. Rashba, vol. 3, 
no. 396); they also dealt in detail with interpretation of words 
and phrases. In the course of these discussions by halakhic 
scholars, the Jewish legal system was enriched by the addition 
of many and varied canons of interpretation (see further Resp. 
Rashba, vol. 5, nos. 126, 277, 279, 284, 285, 288, 290; vol. 6, no. 
7; Resp. Rosh, no. 55:9; Resp. Ritba, no. 50; Resp. Ribash, no. 
249). These offer profitable jurisprudential sources concern- 
ing interpretation of laws and statutes. 


[Menachem Elon] 


An example of the principle that communal enactments 
should be interpreted according to their wording rather than 
their unstated objective appears in a responsum of Rashba. 
Rashba was asked regarding a communal enactment con- 
cerning taxes, whose objective was to enable more extensive 
collection of taxes from the population. But in fact the enact- 
ment created a situation in which a particular citizen paid 
less than what he would have paid without the enactment. 
The community argued that the enactment should be inter- 
preted in terms of its objective, ie. the intent of the community 
that enacted it, even if this absolutely contradicts its explicit 
language. Rashba rejected their claim, ruling that these (the 
community’s claims) are unexpressed intentions, and that an 
unexpressed intention is of no legal weight (lit. “words in the 
heart are not words”), and that the clear language of the en- 
actment is therefore binding (Resp. Rashba 5:282). 

The Supreme Court of the State of Israel relied on the 
Rashba’s comments in its interpretation of legislation. In the 
Bank Leumi case (HC 333/78 Bank Leumi Trust Company v. 
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the Estate Tax Authority, PD 32(3) 202, per Justice Menahem 
Elon), the Court ruled, in accordance with the Rashba’s re- 
sponsum, that the law should be interpreted “according to 
what can be inferred from it, and not according to the intent 
that the legislator may have had, when that intent cannot be 
elicited from the law’s unequivocal wording” (ibid., page 214; 
see also CA 460/00, Maman v. the Customs Authority, PD 57(2) 
461, page 473, Justice Y. Turkel). Similarly, the Supreme Court 
ruled that the interpretation of a legal term must be rendered 
in accordance with the meaning afforded it by common us- 
age, in accordance with the manner of interpreting commu- 
nal enactments in Jewish law (cA 534/79 Efrat v. the State of 
Israel, PD 35(4) 729, page 734). 


Judicial Interpretation - Judgment in Perfect Truth 
The phrase “din emet le-amitto” (judgment in perfect truth) 
coined by the Sages, apparently during the amoraic period, is 
a highly instructive one. The Sages said, “A judge who deliv- 
ers a judgment in perfect truth causes the Divine Presence to 
dwell in Israel” (Sanh. 7a) and, “It is as though he was made a 
partner to God in the Creation act” (Shab. 10a). 

One interpretation of this phrase was provided by Rabbi 
Joshua Falk Katz (Derisha, HM 2; Poland, 17 century). He 
explained: 


“Judgment in perfect truth” means judging in accordance with 
the time and place, where the truth depends on these factors, 
as distinct from judgment that is always in accordance with the 
strict law of the Torah. Sometimes the judge has to rule lifnim 
mi-shurat ha-din (beyond the letter of the law) in accordance 
with the times and the context ... 


An example of the judicial application of this rule in the 
State of Israel is provided by the ruling in the Hoffman case 
(HC 257/89 Hoffman v. the Custodian of the Western Wall, 48 
(2) 265). In that case, a petition was submitted by a group of 
women who sought to pray at the * Western Wall Plaza dressed 
in prayer shawls and carrying Torah scrolls. Their attempts to 
do so at that location provoked rioting and disturbances by 
a large number of worshipers there, as what they were doing 
contradicted the laws and customs of prayers prevailing there. 
One of the focuses of the ruling was Regulation 2(a) (1a) of the 
Protection of Holy Places Law, which forbids “conducting a 
religious ceremony not in accordance with the custom of the 
place ...,;” the question being how to interpret the expression 
“custom of the place.” In his judgment, Justice Elon ruled that 
“due to the uniqueness of the Western Wall and the tremen- 
dous sensitivities prevailing at the Jewish peoples holiest site, 
prayer must be conducted at this special place in accordance 
with a common denominator that accommodates the prayers 
of every Jew, whoever he may be — namely, the local custom 
that has prevailed there throughout the generations” (page 290 
of the ruling). Justice Elon concluded his comments by relat- 
ing to the above-cited ruling of Rabbi Joshua Falk Katz: 


Where the issue is a sensitive, crucial matter in the world of Jew- 
ish Law, regarding the most holy place for Judaism and Israel, 
throughout the generations since the destruction of the Temple, 
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it is right and proper to conduct oneself lifnim mi-shurat ha- 
din, in accordance with the common denominator applying to 
all Jews, whoever they may be, so that they can all approach the 
Kotel at all times, whispering their prayers before their Maker, 
for the welfare and integrity of Jerusalem their capital. And may 
we deliver judgment in perfect truth (ibid., page 351). 


Regarding the interpretation of laws in the State of Israel in 
accordance with Jewish Law, see *Mishpat Ivri - Jewish Law 
in the State of Israel. 
[Menachem Elon (2 ed.)] 
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INTIFADA. This entry deals with the origins and ramifica- 
tions of the first Intifada, which commenced in late 1987. For 
its subsequent course and for the second, so-called al-Aqsa 
Intifada, see *Israel, State of: Historical Survey; *Israel, State 
of: Israel Defense Forces (The War against Terror). 


CAUSES OF THE UPRISING 


Like any large-scale, prolonged event, the uprising of Arabs in 
Judea, Samaria, and the Gaza Strip had a number of underly- 
ing as well as more immediate and concrete causes and was 
triggered by the interaction of these two levels. 


Underlying Causes 

The primary motivation was national: the fierce desire of the 
approximately 1.7 million Palestinian Arabs - 900,000 in 
Judea-Samaria (the West Bank), 630,000 in the Gaza Strip, 
and 130,000 in East Jerusalem — to divest themselves of Israeli 
rule. Contrary to Israeli hopes, 20 years of “occupation” did 
not bring the Palestinian population to accept Israeli rule. 
No genuine coexistence emerged. On the contrary, over the 
years the Palestinians’ national consciousness intensified and 
deepened. 

The second factor was the squalid living conditions in the 
refugee camps, especially in the Gaza Strip, made even more 
unbearable due to rapid population growth. 

Generally speaking it was the refugees, impelled by their 
harsh living conditions, who were initially in the forefront 
of the uprising, especially in the Gaza Strip though also in 
Judea-Samaria. 

The third factor was an ongoing and powerful sense of hu- 
miliation, deprivation, frustration, and discrimination. A feeling 
of humiliation was pervasive in life under protracted occupa- 
tion. Individuals felt humiliated when, for example, they were 
subjected to strip-searches as part of security checks for resi- 
dents returning from Jordan via the two Jordan River bridges. 

A sense of deprivation and discrimination was discern- 
ible in many of the young people who worked in Israel. Over 
half of the male workforce in the Gaza Strip (50,000 out of 
90,000 men) and about one-third of the workforce in Judea- 
Samaria (50,000 out of 150,000) were employed in Israel. The 
result was an inevitable sense of discrimination, as they re- 
ceived lower wages than Israelis, were ineligible for tenure, 
and were often employed in menial labor. 

The fourth factor was a fierce enmity for Israel on reli- 
gious grounds, most potently in the Gaza Strip. Various analy- 
ses conclude that the momentum for the uprising in the Gaza 
Strip was primarily religious, characterized by an uncompro- 
mising fanaticism and a burning hatred of Israel. 

The fifth factor was the emergence of a new generation of 
youngsters since the advent of Israeli rule who had no memory 
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of the Jordanian and Egyptian regimes in the West Bank and 
Gaza, respectively, or of the heavy hand wielded by their secu- 
rity forces. They spoke a different language from their parents, 
let alone their grandparents, and railed at them for their sub- 
missiveness during two decades of Israeli rule and for shirking 
their national duty to rise up against the occupiers. 

The sixth factor was the growing conviction of the Arabs 
in the Administered Territories that neither the Arab states 
nor the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) could ad- 
vance their national interest. Israel’s deputy chief of staff said 
that “the uprising is an attempt to attain goals and objectives 
that Arab armies and terrorism were unable to achieve.” 

The seventh element was the organizational infrastruc- 
ture created by the Palestinians in the preceding years, with- 
out which it is doubtful whether the uprising would have 
broken out or lasted so long. Its major components include 
the following: 

1. Former prison inmates, individuals imprisoned for 
acts of terrorism who, after their release, rehabilitated them- 
selves with the aid of the pLo by becoming active in national 
organizations or in Islamic groups. There were estimated to 
be about 25,000 of these former prison inmates, including 
some 600 terrorists released in the 1985 deal with the Jibril 
organization, who remained in the Administered Territories 
or Jerusalem. 

2. Trade unions. Ultimately four federations of work- 
ers — run by Fatah, George Habash’s Popular Front, Naif Ha- 
watmeh’s Democratic Front, and the communists - emerged. 
By 1987 there were 180 unions in the Administered Territories, 
operating in every city and large village. The leading activists 
in the unions were former prisoners. 

3. Women’s organizations. The dominant influence was 
exercised by left-wing organizations, which preceded Fatah 
by some years. In 1988 four organizations were unified un- 
der a single roof-organization called the “Supreme Women’s 
Council” The four pLo affiliates are: The Union of Women’s 
Work Committees, founded in 1978 by the Democratic Front; 
The Union of the Palestinian Working Women, founded by 
the Communist Party in 1978; The Women’s Union for Social 
Work, a Fatah-affiliated group founded at a relatively late date, 
in 1981; and The Palestinian Women’s Union, affiliated with 
the Popular Front, that commenced its activity in early 1981 
in the Bethlehem area. 

4. Charitable societies. From the late 1970s these orga- 
nizations were undergoing a process of severance from the 
Israeli authorities. There were several hundred charitable so- 
cieties in the Territories. In Judea-Samaria alone there were 
206 societies (as of March 1989), of which 45 were operated by 
women and 94 jointly by men and women. The Judea-Samaria 
societies employed 2,240 men and women and could call on 
tens of thousands of activists and volunteers. 

5. Student unions. In June 1967 not a single university ex- 
isted in the Territories; by 1990 there were six in the West Bank 
and one in the Gaza Strip. The universities were hothouses for 
Palestinian nationalism and revolutionary ideas, and over the 
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years students were the primary instigators of disturbances. 
The early 1980s saw the establishment of the West Bank Gen- 
eral Council for Higher Education. 

6. Fatah’s Shabiba youth movement. The Shabiba, the 
largest and most established youth organization in the Ter- 
ritories, fueled the uprising, chiefly in the West Bank. It was 
founded by Fatah in 1981. Initially the organization was com- 
prised of former security prisoners and other nationalist activ- 
ists within the Fatah framework. In 1983-84 the organization 
began operating in the Gaza Strip (where Islamic elements are 
dominant), setting up 150 local committees. 

7. Islamic movements. In the Gaza Strip Islamic groups 
were the prime propellants of the uprising, especially the Mus- 
lim Brothers and the Islamic Jihad. The Muslim Brothers oper- 
ated under cover of an association called al-Mujamaa al-Islami 
which was registered with the Israeli authorities in 1978. The 
Military Government had permitted its establishment hoping 
that it would constitute a counterweight to the PLo. 

A militant offshoot of the Muslim Brothers known as 
“Hamas” (Arabic acronym for Islamic Resistance Movement, 
meaning fervent ardor) began operating in the Gaza Strip 
shortly after the start of the Intifada. Hamas espoused stands 
that were far more extreme than those of the pLo. 

8. The eighth cause of the Intifada can be traced to an ero- 
sion in the Israel Defense Forces (1DF)’s deterrent image in the 
year preceding its onset. Successes scored by rioters and ter- 
rorists in 1987, and the 1pF’s withdrawal from Lebanon under 
pressure of civilian violence, undermined 1pF deterrence and 
undercut the traditional status of the Israeli soldier. 

Another phenomenon not lost on the inhabitants of the 
Territories was a gradual escalation in bold acts of terrorism 
perpetrated against Israelis by young individuals using knives 
and operating without an organizational base. The final fac- 
tor was the shattering of the deterrent image of the General 
Security Service (Gss) in the wake of the extended crisis in 
the organization that ensued from the “No. 300 Bus affair” 
(see YB 86-87:281), and led to the resignation of the Gss chief 
and senior agents. 

The period immediately preceding the uprising saw a 
number of flagrantly unusual incidents. 


GAZA sTRIP. An Islamic Jihad squad, in July 1987, escaped 
from the military prison in the Gaza Strip, situated in the 
most heavily guarded military base in the area. The squad’s 
successful prison break and its subsequent attacks on Israeli 
security personnel, had a destabilizing effect throughout the 
Gaza Strip. 

In the middle of November 1987 violent demonstrations 
on an unprecedented scale (in one case more than 2,000 people 
took part) were held in the Jibalyah refugee camp. For the first 
time demonstrators tried to break through the fence of the mili- 
tary base located near the offices of the Civil Administration. 


JUDEA AND SAMARIA. In 1986 and 1987 two events occurred 
in Judea-Samaria which to the local population showed IDF 
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weakness and its inability to cope with an organized mass. 
These developments were interpreted as signaling a decline 
in Israeli involvement. 

In April 1986, Israeli authorities knew in advance that 
Fatah activists intended to “take over” the funeral of assas- 
sinated Nablus major Jafr al-Masri and transform it into a 
major national event. It was decided to avoid a confronta- 
tion and not deploy 1pF troops on or near the funeral route. 
In the course of the huge procession, in which 10,000 people 
filled the streets of Nablus from one end to the other, banners 
and pLo flags were raised, and masked individuals marched 
openly. The second event occurred in 1987 when for the first 
time the 1pF allowed Bir-Zeit University students and lectur- 
ers to hold a parade from the new to the old campus along a 
broad route 3 km. long. What took place was a national dem- 
onstration with the participation of about a thousand people 
in which flags and banners were hoisted. In their perception, 
the very fact that the authorities had permitted a national 
demonstration was proof that the government had been weak- 
ened and could not cope. 

Some observers maintain that the Intifada actually began 
not in the Gaza Strip on December 9, 1987, but a few months 
earlier in the Balatah refugee camp near Nablus. So sharply 
did the situation in this camp deteriorate in 1986 and 1987 that 
Israel’s very control there was called into question. 

On the morning of May 31, 1987, an IDF force exceed- 
ing two battalions in strength entered the camp, in order to 
demonstrate Israeli sovereignty. Balatah was placed under 
curfew, and some 3,500 males were rounded up for identifi- 
cation. However the operation had to be halted when women 
in the camp staged a mass riot which was joined by the de- 
tained men. In forcing the 1pF to halt the operation, the riot- 
ers scored a major success. For the local residents this was an 
extraordinary event: for the first time they had forced the IDF 
to retreat and in doing so had consolidated their self-rule in 
the camp. The broader ramification was a significant erosion 
in the 1pr’s deterrent capacity in the eyes of the entire popu- 
lation of the Territories. 


Immediate Causes 
A single hang-glider operation near Kiryat Shemonah on No- 
vember 25, 1987, fired the imagination of the Palestinians. The 
attack, in which six Israeli soldiers were killed by a single ter- 
rorist, was perceived in the Territories as a major success in 
the Palestinians’ struggle against Israel. It also helped create 
the perception that the 1pF was not invincible and, concomi- 
tantly, engendered an image of a new Palestinian hero. 
Rumors played a significant inflammatory role in gen- 
erating the outbreak and spread of the riots, with the Israeli 
authorities unable to find an effective means to squelch them. 
The immediate spark for the riots, in the Jibalyah refugee camp 
on December 9, was a rumor concerning a road accident the 
previous day in which four Gazans were killed when their car 
collided with a truck driven by an Israeli. According to this 
rumor, the driver of the Israeli vehicle was the brother of an 
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Israeli who had been killed two days earlier in a terrorist attack 
in Gaza, and the four Arabs were from the Jibalyah camp. In 
fact, the driver was not the brother of the murdered man; and 
the Arabs who were killed were not from the Jibalyah camp 
but from a village of the same name. 


The Israeli Factor 

A series of Israeli mistakes at the outset of the uprising, in 
part structural and in part ongoing, contributed to the suc- 
cess of the Intifada. 

The first mistake was the failure of the Israeli intelligence 
community to foresee the possibility that an uprising might 
break out. The principal reason for this was an ongoing con- 
ceptual fallacy encompassing both the political and military 
domains. Politically, a series of misappraisals were made: that 
time was on Israel’s side concerning the Palestinian question; 
that the inhabitants of the Territories had no choice but to 
accept Israeli rule; that Israeli-Palestinian coexistence was an 
evolving process; and finally, that the struggle of the Palestin- 
ian population would not go beyond past parameters - spo- 
radic disturbances. 

There were three faults in the evaluation: the failure to 
assess that an uprising of these dimensions could or would 
occur, a concomitant failure to predict its timing, and, per- 
haps most serious, a misplaced confidence that the 1pF could 
handle any disturbances that might erupt. It was assumed that 
an intensification of the struggle against Israel would take the 
form of increased terrorism and not a popular insurrection. 
That a new situation was emerging should have been evident 
from the surge in the number of incidents recorded in the Ter- 
ritories in 1987. Fatalities among Jews and Arabs killed in the 
Territories increased sharply in 1987 as compared with 1986. 
Arafat would later contend that the rumblings of the upris- 
ing could already be felt in 1986 although the full eruption 
occurred at the end of 1987. 

Even in the days immediately after the start of the riots, 
the prevailing assessment was that they did not constitute an 
uprising and that order would be restored shortly. Notably, 
in this period the pLo leadership also failed to grasp the im- 
port of the events. 

The second mistake occurred in the first days and weeks 
of the uprising, and stemmed from the evaluation that the riots 
were the same as past disturbances. It was not until two weeks 
after the rioting erupted that large forces were rushed to the 
Gaza Strip - and even later in Judea-Samaria. The non-rein- 
forcement of the Israeli forces enabled the insurgents to score 
an initial success, and further eroded the 1pF’s deterrent image 
and resulted in an intensification of the violence. 

The third mistake was a direct result of the second. In 
the first days of the uprising the limited forces in the Terri- 
tories were deployed in numerous small units and frequently 
found themselves in life-threatening situations, facing large 
numbers of inflamed rioters, and had to open fire. The result 
was a relatively large number of casualties among the rioters 
(12 killed and 108 wounded in the Gaza Strip in the first two 
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weeks, and 7 killed and 56 wounded in Judea-Samaria). This 
high casualty rate spurred the rioters to continue and even 
aggravated the situation. 

The fourth mistake stemmed from the 1pF’s policy of ac- 
tion and reaction regarding manifestations of civil disobedi- 
ence. The local population viewed the military's abrupt shifts 
and vacillations of policy in the early stages of the uprising as 
proof of the authorities’ confusion. 

The fifth mistake occurred in the realm of Israeli coun- 
teractivities. Unlike past waves of unrest, the uprising was 
marked by more instances of excesses by 1pF soldiers. There 
were too many such “irregularities” for them to be character- 
ized as sporadic. 

The sixth mistake was in some ways unavoidable in the 
circumstances: the severe damage caused to Israel’s image 
in the international arena. This resulted primarily from the 
situation in the field, not from the absence of an effective in- 
formation line. Not even the most brilliant information cam- 
paign could have nullified (or even moderated) the powerful 
message generated by television images of the disturbances. 
Television screens across the globe primarily showed irregu- 
lar, violent behavior by rpF soldiers against stone-throwing 
youths, or against women and children. The result was to 
drive home the point that the 1pF was an occupation army 
facing a civilian population fighting for its political right of 
self-determination. 


Conclusion 
The uprising was generated by a combination of underlying 
causes that were aggravated over the years, as well as by more 
immediate causes. Four major reasons may be adduced to 
explain why the Intifada erupted only after 20 years of Israeli 
rule: a rise in nationalism, increased frustration, the Palestin- 
ians’ creation of a national organizational infrastructure, and 
the erosion in the 1pF’s deterrent capability. Two decades of 
Israeli control, far from bringing about coexistence, produced 
mounting resistance to Israel and a growing desire among the 
population to divest themselves of Israeli rule. A new genera- 
tion of Palestinians born and brought up under Israeli occupa- 
tion, proved ready to fight, take greater risks, and make more 
sacrifices than their forebears. To this must be added the Pal- 
estinians’ feeling that time was working against them (in the 
aftermath of the Lebanon War and Israel’s intensified settle- 
ment policy in the Territories) and that past modes of action, 
including terrorism, had done little to advance their cause. 
An important cause was the erosion of the 1pF’s deter- 
rent ability vis-a-vis the local population. The decline began 
in the aftermath of the Yom Kippur War. The process was es- 
calated by the Lebanon War of 1982-85 in which, according 
to the Palestinians’ reading, an indigenous civilian population 
had forced the 1pF to withdraw from Lebanon. ‘The shatter- 
ing of the deterrent image projected by the css (in 1986 and 
1987) because of the No. 300 Bus affair, further diminished 
the Israeli authorities’ deterrent image. The rioting was trig- 
gered by immediate and ongoing causes, once the underlying 
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causes were ripe. From this point of view, the uprising could 
have broken out before or after December 1987. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE VIOLENT STRUGGLE 
AND THE CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE IN THE UPRISING 


The uprising in Judea, Samaria, and the Gaza Strip differed 
from past acts of disorder. The case under review constituted 
a popular uprising encompassing the entire population of the 
Territories characterized by violence on a broad scale as well 
as manifestations of civil disobedience. The considerable ef- 
forts of the Israeli security forces proved insufficient to halt 
the violence and restore the status quo ante. 


Objectives 

The uprising began spontaneously. Hence, no specific objec- 
tives were set (although the inhabitants’ basic desire since June 
1967 had been to divest themselves of Israeli rule). A variety 
of goals were enunciated as events took their course. These 
involved one fundamental long-term goal as well as immedi- 
ate or intermediate-range goals. 

The essential long-term objective was sweeping in nature 
and went far beyond the aims of past waves of unrest. It was, 
in short, release from Israeli rule and the establishment of a 
Palestinian state. In the words of PLO leader Yasser Arafat, 
“To end the Israel occupation, recover our land, and our right 
to self-determination and an independent state.” Arafat was 
ambivalent about whether the Palestinian state he envisaged 
would be confined to the boundaries of June 4, 1967, or would 
incorporate all or part of the State of Israel as well. 

To this must be added the “right of return” demanded 
by the Palestinians. This would entail Israel’s permitting the 
three million Palestinians living in the Arab world, of whom 
2.2 million are refugees (one million living in refugee camps), 
to reclaim their property in Israel, or receive compensation. 

Additional objectives were as follows: 

(1) To forge a political power base for the PLo and the 
Palestinians while weakening Israel politically; 

(2) To induce the superpowers to coerce Israel into agree- 
ing to an international peace conference under UN auspices with 
the participation of the pLo in an independent delegation; 

(3) To strengthen the pLo as the symbol and sole rep- 
resentative of the Palestinian cause, and to undercut King 
Hussein’s ability to represent the Palestinians and enter into 
negotiations with Israel; and 

(4) To generate an internal debate in Israel and polarize 
stands on the Palestinian issue which, ultimately, would bring 
about a policy change. 


Intensifying the Struggle 
The aims of intensifying the struggle were the following: 

(1) To ensure that struggle assumes a broad popular char- 
acter and can continue indefinitely; 

(2) To involve the majority of the Palestinians in the Ter- 
ritories in the struggle; and 

(3) To transform the uprising into a stage toward the on- 
set of “comprehensive” civil disobedience. 
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Moving toward Self-Government 

Another objective was to reduce to the minimum Israeli con- 
trol in civilian areas of life and to establish, gradually, local 
Palestinian bodies (associated with the PLo or Islamic Jihad) 
to administer routine civil affairs and replace the Israeli au- 
thorities. 


The Violent Struggle 
The violent struggle can be characterized by 

(1) Duration. The Intifada was ongoing for years and 
seemed open-ended ~ a fact that some local residents regard 
as its primary characteristic. 

(2) Geographical scope. The uprising gradually came to 
encompass all of Judea, Samaria, and the Gaza Strip, and East 
Jerusalem, taking root even in previously tranquil locales, 
some of which assumed leadership roles in the uprising de- 
spite, or because of, their former good relations with Israel 
(e.g., Kalkilya, Tulkarm, and Jenin). 

(3) Targets: Israelis and Palestinians. Whereas past dis- 
turbances had been aimed primarily at the Israeli authorities 
in the Territories, this time civilians were also targeted. In fact, 
since the violence is directed in the first place against Israeli 
vehicles in the Territories, its target is any Israeli - soldier or 
civilian - traveling on the roads. 

IDF Spokesman statistics show that from the start of the 
uprising until April 8, 1989, 6,951 disturbances (not including 
the throwing of petrol bombs) in the Territories were directed 
against soldiers, 7,216 against civilians, and 11,031 incidents in 
which people were not the target (e.g., tire-burning). Accord- 
ing to data supplied by the Egged Bus Company, the first nine 
months of the uprising saw attacks on 1,650 of the firm’s buses 
of which 39 were torched (the majority in the early stages); 
and 188 passengers and 24 drivers were wounded by stones. 
By June 8, 1989, 3,136 buses had come under attack and 337 
passengers had been wounded. 

Palestinian “collaborators” were also targeted, and in some 
cases violence was used to settle personal accounts. One-quar- 
ter to one-third of those murdered were killed to settle personal 
accounts, some were disposed of for moral-religious reasons, 
and others because they were suspected of collaborating with 
Israeli intelligence or engaging in economic collusion. Although 
the Israeli authorities took a very grave view of this phenom- 
enon, measures taken to stop the practice were ineffectual. 

(4) Scale of casualties and detainees. The high number of 
casualties among the rioters — far exceeding anything in the 
past — did not deter the population. 

Considerable disparities exist regarding the statistics on 
Palestinian casualties. Taking all the different figures into ac- 
count, the total number of Palestinians killed by the 1pF and 
Jewish settlers in the first year and a half was probably about 
550, with more than 6,500 wounded - a daily average of one 
killed and 12 wounded. 

There were 15 Israelis killed and 1,822 wounded in the 
period under discussion. The number of Israelis wounded is 
relatively high, constituting 28 percent of the number of Pal- 
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estinians wounded. In contrast, the number of Israelis killed 
stands at 0.3 percent of the number of Palestinians. 

(5) Scale of involvement. The extent and number of par- 
ticipants in riots was far greater than in the past, when a few 
dozen or at most a few hundred demonstrators would take to 
the streets. Some of the riots involved thousands of people - 
including one riot in the Gaza Strip in which more than 10,000 
people took part — until the 1pF began fielding large forces to 
prevent demonstrations swelling to this size. About ten per- 
cent of the population were actively involved in the violence 
but it had the moral and material support of virtually every- 
one in the Territories. 

(6) Boldness. Greater boldness, intensity, and determina- 
tion were manifested by the population. Weapons employed - 
all of them potentially lethal - included stones, rocks, bricks, 
steel balls fired with slingshots, knives (either thrown or in 
stabbing attempts at close quarters), hatchets, petrol bombs, 
maces made of sticks with protruding nails, and nails and oil 
scattered on roads to bring traffic to a standstill. 

The Palestinians evinced growing daring as the upris- 
ing progressed, even when the risk of being wounded or 
killed was palpable. In contrast to the past, the population 
as a whole was more willing to tolerate casualties (including 
fatalities), hardships, and adversities of all kinds in order to 
advance the uprising. 

(7) Use of firearms. Although the Intifada did not involve 
the use of firearms, terrorism continued to be perpetrated in 
dissociation from the riots. 

It was primarily a “street-smart” attitude (and not so 
much PLo directives from outside) that accounted for the non- 
use of firearms. The rationale for this tactic was threefold: the 
desire of the Palestinians to produce a favorable impression on 
world public opinion of the uprising as a popular manifesta- 
tion; fear that the use of firearms in demonstrations would re- 
sult in a Palestinian bloodbath due to the 1pF’s absolute supe- 
riority in this domain; and an insufficient quantity of firearms 
in the possession of organized cells to render their use effective 
(although light arms in the thousands are held by individuals, 
families, and clans, particularly in villages). 

Despite this, firearms continued to be employed paral- 
lel to the Intifada as an additional means of struggle against 
Israel (the “armed struggle”). However, the uprising itself was 
now the principal weapon. 

(8) Women had taken part in disturbances in the past, 
but without engaging Israeli troops at close quarters. In the 
uprising they were involved on a large scale in the rioting and 
in throwing stones and petrol bombs. In some cases riots were 
led by women, and there were also demonstrations consisting 
exclusively of women. The uprising leadership was undoubt- 
edly aware that Israeli soldiers would react more moderately 
vis-a-vis women rioters. Notably, women from rural areas 
and refugee camps were more prone to violence than their 
urban counterparts. 

(9) Central organizing in the uprising. The uprising 
erupted spontaneously, but within a short time local lead- 
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erships sprang up. Each neighborhood had its popular and 
revolutionary committees comprised of representatives of up 
to four organizations (Fatah, Popular Front, Democratic 
Front, and Communists), or popular committees consisting of 
Islamic groups. Above them in each city was a central coordi- 
nating council (made up of the same factions as the popular 
committees). Beyond the city level was the United National 
Command (uNc) of the Uprising to which the four main 
factions assigned second- or third-rank functionaries. The 
UNC was formed piecemeal and was a loosely knit structure 
of cells. The population was activated and events controlled 
through the distribution of written communiqués (leaflets) 
or via radio broadcasts (Radio Baghdad, etc.). Its first leaflet 
was issued about three weeks after the start of the uprising 
for dissemination in the Territories. These numbered leaf- 
lets were drawn up following discussion with the PLo lead- 
ership. 

No high command existed on which all four PLo factions 
were represented. The leaders of each faction formulated pol- 
icy on the basis of direct guidelines received from PLo head- 
quarters. These central figures did not meet and did not co- 
ordinate their actions. They acted by issuing instructions to 
their representatives on the UNC. It was via the leaflets, which 
gave directives to the general population, that coordination 
was achieved. The top-level leadership comprised about 45 
persons based for the most part in East Jerusalem. 

Even though the names of the political leaders of the In- 
tifada were known to the Israeli authorities, no attempt was 
made to arrest them en bloc. 

(10) East Jerusalem. The disturbances there, together 
with acts of civil disobedience (such as a commercial strike), 
took place parallel to the events in Judea-Samaria, and in some 
cases on a larger scale and with greater intensity. This may 
have derived from the feeling that fiercer opposition needed 
to be shown in East Jerusalem to annul Israel’s formal annex- 
ation of the area. 

In Jerusalem the Intifada began on December 19, 1987. 
It was differentiated from the uprising in the Territories by 
various features: 

(a) The leadership of the uprising was based in East 
Jerusalem. 

(b) The level of violence was lower than in Judea-Sa- 
maria. 

(c) World press coverage was far more intense than in 
the Territories. 

(d) As East Jerusalem is formally part of Israel, the Israel 
Police - trained in riot-control methods - were deployed 
there, rather than (as in the Territories) soldiers untrained in 
police tactics who are soon replaced by others. 

(e) Since Judea-Samaria is a far larger area than Jeru- 
salem, and the scale of incidents is far lower in Jerusalem, 
combating the Intifada in Jerusalem was less problematic. 

(g) The number of casualties in Jerusalem was relatively 
small on both sides (until the Temple Mount clash in Octo- 
ber 1990). 
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(h) Few Arab policemen heeded the calls in the leaflets 
to resign. 

(i) Both sides considered Jerusalem, with its many holy 
places, a symbol. A serious incident in Jerusalem had an al- 
most immediate effect on the behavior of the Palestinians in 
the Territories. 

(11) Torchings of forests and crops. The use of arson to 
destroy forests, orchards, and field crops, and the sabotaging of 
agricultural equipment - for the most part in Israel proper but 
also in the Territories - began as a local initiative but quickly 
gained the support of the pLo leadership. The torchings began 
in May 1988 without any previous calls to the population to 
adopt this tactic either in UNC leaflets or PLO broadcasts. 


Civil Disobedience 
Aspects of civil disobedience were part of the uprising: 

(1) Origins: The first to urge a boycott on the purchase 
of Israeli goods and on work in Israel, along with tactics of 
passive disobedience, was Dr. Mubarak Awad, a Palestinian- 
American who arrived in Jerusalem in 1984. Hana Siniora 
drew on Awad’s ideas when he called for civil disobedience 
already in early January 1988, preceding the uprising leader- 
ship. 

Siniora’s program began to be implemented once it be- 
came possible for the uprising leadership to enforce the boy- 
cott by means of the strike units and popular committees. As 
a result, manifestations of civil disobedience were part and 
parcel of the uprising for far longer than past attempts. The 
tactic included strikes and demonstrations, resignations of 
policemen and tax collectors, reduced purchases of Israeli 
goods, non-payment of taxes, and diminished contact with 
the Civil Administration, its functions being filled by the pop- 
ular committees. True, some of the measures called for were 
purely demonstrative in character, but the majority sought to 
undercut Israeli civilian rule in the Territories and, if possible, 
to reduce and eventually eliminate the population’s economic 
dependence on Israel. 

(2) The struggle for the reopening of schools. Generally 
speaking, the population carried out the directive of the UNC, 
but not all its calls for civil disobedience were obeyed. One 
example was the call to students, teachers, and administrative 
staff of educational institutions in Judea-Samaria to break into 
the schools and thus “overturn the enemy’s decision [to close 
the schools]... to organize teaching on a national basis.” 

Israel had closed the schools in the Territories in order to 
contain the uprising. The uprising leadership wanted to bring 
about a situation in which teachers and headmasters would 
violate the orders of the Civil Administration by breaking into 
schools and resuming studies. However, this failed to occur in 
the 840 government and 100 uNRwa schools (there are also 
300 private schools), although sporadic short-lived attempts 
were made. Evidently the teachers feared a direct confronta- 
tion with the authorities and the high risk of being fired. Fur- 
thermore, some schools had been seized by the 1DF to accom- 
modate certain units. In contrast, the private schools, attended 
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by about 11 percent of the pupils in Judea-Samaria, continued 
to operate normally. 

(3) Cessation of work in Israel. Another demand of the 
leadership which the population ignored was to cease work 
in Israel. As early as January 18, 1988, the call went out to 
continue the strike “in factories inside Israel” with the aim of 
“paralyzing the Israeli production line and undermining the 
Israeli economy.’ Toward the end of that month this call was 
extended to cover not only factories but all work in Israel. In- 
deed, it was perhaps the uprising’s major failure that it was 
unable to prevent Palestinians from the Territories from con- 
tinuing to “build” Israel. Work in Israel was the major source 
of livelihood for the inhabitants of the Territories. Manifestly, 
the cessation of work in Israel would mean mass unemploy- 
ment, as no alternative exists. The uprising leadership, grasp- 
ing the impracticality of the demand, moderated its call to 
workers by degrees. Undoubtedly the leadership knew that 
this demand, too, was impractical - supervision was impos- 
sible - but thought it might score points in the media. 


MANIFESTATIONS OF CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE. ‘The civil dis- 
obedience campaign continued and took principally the fol- 
lowing forms: 

(a) General strike days on which all economic activity 
including commerce, transportation, work, etc., ceases. Strike 
days were set by the authors of the leaflets and were fully and 
precisely carried out by the urban population but less so as 
one moved away from the cities. 

The strikes were not intended to create chaos. The pur- 
pose of the general strikes, which were sometimes intensi- 
fied by calls for a hunger strike, was not only to express re- 
sistance and anger in the face of ongoing Israeli rule but also 
to help unify ranks and heighten solidarity and motivation 
for the struggle. 

(b) Commercial strikes. In addition to the cessation 
of commerce during general strikes, merchants were called 
upon - this began in East Jerusalem already at the end of 
December 1987, spreading thereafter to the Territories — to 
“open shops, gas stations, and vendors’ stalls each day for 
three hours.” Pressure was exerted on merchants to ensure 
that shops remained closed during the hours stipulated. While 
commercial strikes had been used as acts of defiance toward 
the Israeli authorities since 1967, never before had they become 
a continuous and virtually permanent tool which the military 
was unable to break. 

(c) The cessation of tax payments to the Civil Admin- 
istration was first demanded in a leaflet of early March 1988 
and unabated. At the same time, local tax collectors were 
urged to resign. 

In mid-July 1988, Defense Minister Yitzhak Rabin told 
the Knesset that revenue from tax payments in the Territories 
had dropped by 40 percent since the start of the uprising. 

Taxes collected in 1988 amounted to 60 percent of the to- 
tal collected the previous year. The budget of the Civil Admin- 
istration was reduced by more than one-quarter, the planned 
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budget of Nis 588 million being revised to Nis 420 million. 
This was also the figure set for 1989. The Civil Administration 
was therefore compelled to dismiss workers and slash its ac- 
tivity. The development budget was totally canceled in Judea- 
Samaria and drastically reduced in the Gaza Strip. 

(d) Resignation of policemen. Beginning in March 1988, 
leaflets of the uprising leadership called “on all policemen... 
to submit their resignations immediately” (noting that the 
resignation demand was directed at “the police and taxation 
sectors only”), threatening them with “the long hand of the 
punitive squads.” Ad hominem pressures were in fact brought 
to bear on policemen to leave their jobs, including the mur- 
der of a Jericho policeman. Efforts at counter-persuasion by 
the Israel Police and the Civil Administration proved un- 
availing. Wearing the uniform and insignia of the Israel Po- 
lice, they constituted the most blatant legal manifestation of 
the local population’s integration into the Israeli occupation 
administration. 

(e) Pressure was exerted for the resignation of local mu- 
nicipal councils, especially those which had been appointed 
by the Civil Administration rather than having been elected. 
This tactic was employed primarily in Ramallah, El Bira, and 
Nablus. The Intifada leadership had only limited success in 
this matter. Only three of 88 village councils in Judea-Sa- 
maria resigned. Likewise, even though the mayor of El Bira 
was assaulted and wounded, only one of 25 mayors resigned 
(the mayor of Nablus, the largest city in Judea-Samaria). No 
appointed councils resigned en bloc, and very few individ- 
ual councilors resigned. The main reason for this state of af- 
fairs was the assessment by local officials that if they left they 
would be replaced by direct Israeli civil rule (as had already 
occurred in the past). Around the end of 1988 the PLo re- 
vised its tactics and ceased demanding the resignation of ap- 
pointed councils. 

(f) A development with far-reaching ramifications was 
the Palestinians’ attempt to establish a self-rule mechanism 
as an alternative to Israeli rule. The Palestinians in the Terri- 
tories tend to assess that they have acquired effective rule in 
many fields and that, as a result of the uprising, they are on 
their way toward establishing a state of their own. From the 
start of the Intifada, a process was underway of the institution- 
alization of PLo bodies in the Territories and the formation 
(or consolidation) of supreme councils with authority for the 
entire West Bank. “Auxiliary” committees were established in 
every locality and every neighborhood in order to adminis- 
ter community activities and in general “to look after all the 
affairs of the neighborhood.” 

Funds on a huge scale were required to keep the upris- 
ing going for almost three years. According to Muhammad 
Milhem, head of the Occupied Territories Section on the 
PLO’s Executive Committee, in 1988 the damage sustained 
in the Territories by inhabitants and institutions totaled $571 
million. This represented the salaries of activists, PLO com- 
pensation to families of fatalities (an initial payment of about 
2,000 Jordanian dinars and then 100 dinars a month) and 
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to the owners of houses demolished by the 1pF according to 
their value (for purchasing or building a new house), and pay- 
ments to the families of detainees (about 50 dinars a month 
if the detainee is unmarried, and 60 dinars to the family of a 
married detainee). 

During the uprising, Israel took a number of steps to 
halt the smuggling of funds into the Territories via Jordan. 
Control was tightened at the Jordan River bridges (and at the 
Rafa checkpoint on the Egyptian border), and the amount of 
money a person entering from Jordan - either a local inhab- 
itant or a visitor from an Arab state - could bring in was re- 
duced to 200 dinars (instead of $2,000). A Palestinian inhab- 
itant of the Territories entering the country via Ben-Gurion 
International Airport could bring in up to $400. Yet despite 
these measures and the close supervision of the Cairo-Am- 
man Bank, pLo funds continued to reach the Territories and 
fuel the uprising. 

The three primary conduits were (in ascending order) 
tourists arriving via Ben-Gurion Airport, who may bring in 
an unlimited sum of money, and are “recruited” abroad by 
the pLo for this purpose; money-changers from East Jeru- 
salem, the Territories and even the Me’ah She'arim quarter of 
Jerusalem, who have branches abroad through which the pLo 
can transfer funds; and Western banks — a resident of Israel or 
the Territories with an account in an Israeli bank may legally 
transfer funds into the account from banks abroad (though 
the money can be withdrawn in Israeli shekels only). Funds 
are thus transferred directly to the Territories or, in some 
cases, via Israeli Arabs. 


Conclusion 

The civil disobedience campaign was not all-embracing and 
did not cover all areas of life. Its purpose was not to foment 
chaos but to demonstrate Israel’s inability to rule in many 
spheres and to build a self-rule infrastructure for a future Pal- 
estinian state. The civil disobedience was not carried to ex- 
tremes which would enfeeble the population’s staying power, 
but was judiciously applied, staying within the parameters of 
the residents’ capacities. 

Civil disobedience was partial. In April 1989 Salah Khalaf 
(Abu Iyad) explained why the Intifada had not evolved into 
outright civil disobedience. Such a development would entail 
the destruction and replacement of the existing administra- 
tion, he said, and as this would require funds on a scale not 
currently available, civil disobedience was being implemented 
only in part. All the same, a self-image was created of a people 
fighting for its liberty through the utilization of all means, in- 
cluding civil disobedience. In 1990 most of the local Palestin- 
ians employed by the Civil Administration continued on the 
job, but there were signs that their integration into the system 
was ebbing. At the same time, a large percentage of the work- 
ing force in the Territories continued to work in Israel. 

Summing up, the primary characteristics of the upris- 
ing were violence, large-scale participation, the involvement 
of all the cities, villages, and refugee camps in Judea-Samaria 
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and the Gaza Strip, its duration (more than 36 months), its 
central control and direction, its political aims (liberation 
from Israeli rule), its manifestations of civil disobedience, 
and the Palestinians’ struggle to take gradual control of civil- 
ian areas of life. 


MAJOR RAMIFICATIONS OF THE UPRISING 


Political Ramifications 

The major consequence of the uprising was the shattering of 
the political consensus inside Israel. The fact that the uprising 
continued for such a lengthy period despite all the 1pF’s efforts, 
and the growing realization that it could not be stopped by 
military force alone, generated a new political situation. 

For years the conception harbored by the majority of Is- 
rael’s political parties was that the Territories did not constitute 
a burden of any sort and that the policy of creeping annexa- 
tion could be pursued without fear of a popular revolt by the 
Palestinians. The uprising overturned this conception. 

The uprising produced a growing polarity within Israeli 
public opinion and radicalization toward both left and right. 
Some Israelis saw no possibility of restoring the previous situ- 
ation and believed that a political solution was essential, even 
if it entailed concessions. At the other end of the scale were 
those in whom the Intifada had instilled despair of any po- 
litical solution and who were more convinced than ever that 
force was necessary to eradicate the uprising and beyond. The 
majority of Israelis still continued to oppose the establishment 
of a Palestinian state. 


Criticism of the Army 

Both right and left have been critical of the 1pr’s performance in 
combating the Intifada. The left spoke of brutalization; the right 
said the military was evading its duty to stamp out the upris- 
ing. Yet the public at large was less critical of the 1pF than of the 
political leadership, and the uprising did not generate a crisis 
either within the rpF or between it and the Israeli public. 


The Palestinian Issue on the International Agenda 

The struggle of a civilian population against Israeli military 
rule, with images of children and youths throwing stones 
and Israeli troops reacting with sometimes excessive force 
screened day after day on Tv around the world, generated 
sympathy for the Palestinians and harsh criticism of Israel, 
political and other. Furthermore, the uprising placed the Pal- 
estinian issue on the international political agenda for the first 
time in years. The Intifada forced the parties to the conflict 
to go beyond violence and counterviolence and embark on 
the path of a political solution. A series of political initiatives 
ensued, launched by Egyptian President Hosni Mubarak and 
US. Secretary of State George Shultz followed by a turnabout 
in the stand of the pLo, the onset of a U.S.-PLo dialogue, and 
the Israeli political initiative. 


Political Initiatives 
THE MUBARAK INITIATIVE. Mubarak put forward his plan 
toward the end of January 1988, some six weeks after the start 
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of the uprising. The main points of the initiative, which was 
intended to set in motion a political process, were: 

(1) a six-month moratorium on violence by the inhabit- 
ants of the Territories; 

(2) a freeze on the establishment of new Israeli settle- 
ments in the Territories; and 

(3) an Israeli declaration of readiness to accept steps to- 
ward an international conference and to recognize the Pales- 
tinians’ political rights. 


THE SHULTZ PLAN. The second initiative was put forward 
on behalf of the United States by Secretary of State Shultz 
following his visit to the Middle East at the end of February 
1988. On March 4, Shultz forwarded his plan, and its opera- 
tive points were as follows: 

1. An international conference would be convened in 
mid-April 1988 by the UN secretary-general. The confer- 
ence “will not be able to impose solutions or veto agreements 
reached.” 

2. On May 1, 1988, negotiations between an Israeli dele- 
gation and a Jordanian-Palestinian delegation “will begin on 
arrangements for a transitional period” with the objective of 
concluding these talks within six months (by November 1). 

3. The “transitional period” would begin three months 
after the completion of the negotiations (i-e., February 1, 1989) 
and last for three years. 

4. “[F]inal status negotiations” would commence on De- 
cember 1, 1988 — before the start of the transitional period - 
and should be completed within one year. 

The Shultz initiative was not accepted by the sides di- 
rectly involved in the conflict and therefore could not serve 
as a basis for the start of negotiations. Nevertheless, the very 
fact that it was undertaken, in the final year of the Reagan ad- 
ministration, constituted an achievement for the uprising (ir- 
respective of its contents). 

By late May 1988 the impact of the uprising on the Jorda- 
nian authorities was clearly visible, their major priority now 
being to beef up the security of the East Bank. 

On July 31, in an address to the Jordanian nation, King 
Hussein announced Jordan's disengagement from the West 
Bank, in his words: “the undoing of the legal and administra- 
tive bond between the two Banks,” this in response “to the will 
of the pLo”” Ina press conference a few days later, he declared 
that Jordan no longer exercised any sovereignty over the West 
Bank and that it belonged to “the Palestinians.” 


THE THIRD INITIATIVE. Changes in the stands of the PLO 
and the U.S. Prominent Palestinians in the Territories pressed 
the PLo leadership, which was soon convinced of the need to 
launch a political process. 

On November 15, 1988, the Palestinian National Council 
(pNC) adopted and published a series of resolutions, of which 
the two most significant are: 

(1) The declaration of the establishment of an “indepen- 
dent national state, on their national soil” The proclamation 
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of statehood was based on uN General Assembly Resolution 
181, of 1947 (rejected at the time by the Palestinians and the 
Arab states), which recommended the partition of Palestine 
into two states and recognized “the national rights of the Pal- 
estinian people, including the right of return, the right of self- 
determination and independence, and a sovereignty over its 
national soil? 

(2) Politically, the intention was to achieve “a compre- 
hensive political settlement of the Arab-Israeli conflict, and its 
crux the Palestinian question” within the framework of the uN 
Charter and Security Council Resolutions 605, 607, and 608. 
The declaration stressed the pNc’s “rejection of terrorism in 
all its forms,’ while drawing a distinction between this and a 
liberation struggle against occupation in order to achieve in- 
dependence. The two pnc resolutions signified a more flexible 
PLO stance on two cardinal issues: establishment of a Palestin- 
ian state alongside Israel (even though the boundaries envis- 
aged, based on the uN Partition Resolution, were unacceptable 
to Israel as a starting point for negotiations); and the goal of 
“a comprehensive political settlement of the Arab-Israeli con- 
flict” through direct negotiations with Israel. 

Addressing the meeting of the General Assembly on De- 
cember 13, 1988, Arafat reiterated the main resolutions which 
had been passed by the pnc. 

Arafat's address to the uN still did not induce Washing- 
ton to enter into a dialogue with the pLo. The change in the 
American stand occurred in the wake of a press conference 
held by Arafat in Geneva (apparently following prior coor- 
dination with the U.S.) in which he moderated his stance on 
the terrorism issue. Arafat stated that “we totally and categori- 
cally reject all forms of terrorism, including individual, group, 
and state terrorism.” He offered no change, however, on the 
topic of Resolutions 242 and 338, continuing to maintain that 
the pnc had accepted these “as a basis for negotiations with 
Israel within the framework of the international conference.” 
Arafat added that the pNc considered Resolution 181 “a basis 
for Palestinian independence.’ U.S. Secretary of State George 
Shultz, in a press conference the same day, announced Wash- 
ington’s decision to open a dialogue with the pLo in the wake 
of Arafat’s statement. 

For the pLo the onset of an official dialogue with the U.S. 
constituted a major achievement. To obtain the revision in the 
American stand, the pLo had to make concessions which it 
had refused to do for 14 years. It was the uprising in the Ter- 
ritories that caused the pLo’s turnabout. 


Israeli Responses 
DEFENSE MINISTER'S PLAN. In late January 1989, Defense 
Minister Yitzhak Rabin made public the main points of his 
plan for launching a peace process with the Palestinians. 
The Rabin Plan consisted of two principal stages based on 
the principles of the Camp David accords: an interim settle- 
ment (transitional period) and, following a specified time, ne- 
gotiations on a permanent settlement. These two stages would 
be preceded by: first, 3-6 months of calm and quiet in the Ter- 
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ritories. Secondly, elections would be held not at the munici- 
pal level but for a “political representation” which would ne- 
gotiate with Israel on an interim settlement. The object of the 
elections was “to find a partner [for negotiations] among the 
residents of the Territories.” Rabin proposed two phases: 

(1) Negotiations with representatives from the Territo- 
ries, to be chosen in free elections, on an interim settlement 
and a transitional period. 

(2) Following the transitional period, negotiations would 
be held to work out the permanent solution. The solution 
could take the form of “partnership with Jordan, federative or 
other,” or “an idea of a federation of some kind with Israel” 

The Rabin Plan was rejected, for public consumption at 
least, by the Palestinians. However, the Palestinians did dis- 
cern a few positive elements in the Rabin Plan, notably that 
the defense minister had moved toward accommodation with 
them, and his readiness for a permanent solution in the form 
of a confederation between Jordan and the Territories, a so- 
lution going beyond Camp David. 


THE SHAMIR PLAN AND THE GOVERNMENT'S INITIATIVE. 
At his meeting with U.S. President Ronald Reagan in Wash- 
ington on April 6, 1989, Prime Minister Shamir put forward 
a four-part plan. The prime minister’s plan was accepted by 
President Reagan as a starting point and basis for negotia- 
tions, and talks with both Israel and the pLo got underway. 
Israel was asked to formulate a more concrete and detailed 
proposal, and the result was the May 14 government initia- 
tive based on points adduced by the prime minister and the 
defense minister. The following were the principal points of 
the Israeli initiative. 

“Basic Premises [include]: 

“Israel opposes the establishment of an additional Pal- 
estinian state in the Gaza District and in the area between 
Israel and Jordan. 

“Israel will not conduct negotiations with the PLo. 

“Subjects to be Dealt with in the Peace Process”: 

(1) The initiative calls for “promoting a comprehensive 
settlement for the Arab-Israel conflict, including recogni- 
tion, direct negotiations, ending the boycott, diplomatic re- 
lations...” 

(2) On the subject of the elections, “Israel proposes free 
and democratic elections among the Palestinian Arab inhabit- 
ants of Judea, Samaria, and the Gaza District... In these elec- 
tions a representation will be chosen to conduct negotiations 
for a transitional period of self-rule” 

(3) Immediately after the elections, negotiations will be 
held with the Palestinian representation “on an interim agree- 
ment.” In these negotiations “all the subjects relating to the 
substance of the self-rule” will be determined. 


THE PALESTINIANS STAND. Both Egypt and especially the 
PLO found it difficult to accept the Israeli initiative. President 
Mubarak transmitted to Israel a list of ten conditions for hold- 
ing elections, while Arafat and other PLo leaders assailed the 
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Israeli initiative publicly and rejected it in their dialogue with 
the US. Their virtually uniform line consisted of agreement to 
elections but only after “Israel’s withdrawal from Palestine.” 

The pLo’s stand on election in the Territories was 
summed up in an interview given by Arafat to an Egyptian 
newspaper. His four conditions included a radical approach 
toward key principles: 

(1) A partial 1pF withdrawal from the West Bank and 
Gaza prior to elections; 

(2) Determination of a timetable for total Israeli with- 
drawal from the Territories, within 27 months; 

(3) Elections to be held under uN supervision and agree- 
ment to the Palestinian refugees’ right of return to their for- 
mer homes; 

(4) Specifying a date for the proclamation of an indepen- 
dent Palestinian state. 

The Israeli initiative did not meet the pLo’s conditions, 
but the organization did not reject it outright. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS AND RAMIFICATIONS 


The Administered Territories 

DEPENDENCE ON ISRAEL. The Territories’ economic de- 
pendence on Israel continued. These regions cannot survive 
without imports from and via Israel. The Territories are self- 
sufficient only in a few areas of agriculture, domestic animals, 
dairy products, various foods, and textiles. 


WORK IN ISRAEL. Employment in Israel continued to be the 
main source of income in both regions. 


PURCHASE OF ISRAELI Goops. ‘The local industry bene- 
fited from the boycott of Israeli merchandise. Consumption 
declined, local factories once more found themselves in dire 
straits. The owner of one large factory said his revenues had 
decreased by 30 percent. 


AGRICULTURE AND EXPORTS TO JORDAN. ‘The only area 
that showed a rise in production was agriculture. However, 
exports from Judea-Samaria to Jordan fell by 40 percent in the 
first nine months of 1988. Exports from Gaza were unaffected 
as compared with 1987. 


UNEMPLOYMENT. Official figures put the unemployment 
level in Judea and Samaria during the uprising at an insignif- 
icant 3-4 percent — a good deal lower than in Israel. The real 
figure was probably far higher. 


DECLINE IN LIVING STANDARD. The uprising caused a 
decline in the standard of living - up to 35 percent in some 
spheres. 

The economic ramifications of the uprising were severe 
in the extreme. In the long term, the increasing pauperization 
among the population of the Territories may well have consti- 
tuted a greater threat to the continuation of the uprising than 
the IDF’s countermeasures. 


Developments and Ramifications in Israel 
Economically, the uprising affected Israel in three main areas: 
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(1) The unusually large mobilization of reservists caused a 
sharp decline in production. This was aggravated by the falloff 
in workdays of residents of the Territories in Israel. 

(2) Israeli exports to the Territories fell drastically. 

(3) Incoming tourism to Israel decreased by 15 percent 
in 1988, a loss of $120 million. 

One sector that “benefited” from the uprising was Isra- 
el’s Arabs, due to the tarnished image of West Bank cities that 
had served as commercial centers for Israeli Arabs — and for 
many Israeli Jews as well. Israelis, both Jews and Arabs, fear- 
ing for their lives, ceased almost completely to enter the West 
Bank for shopping. 

To sum up the economic ramifications, the economic 
hardship experienced by the residents of the Territories did 
not stop the uprising and showed no signs of doing so for a 
number of reasons: their refusal to surrender (as they saw it) 
and their desire to register political achievements via the up- 
rising; despite the financial crunch (above all due to the fall 
of 42 percent in the value of the dinar in 1988) money entered 
the Territories from PLO sources and there was no large-scale 
unemployment (many of those who lost their jobs in Israel 
found work locally); a household economy and primitive ag- 
riculture reduced economic dependence on Israel and allowed 
the struggle to continue. From Israel’s point of view, the eco- 
nomic damage caused by the Intifada was bearable. 

Overall, then, the uprising caused both sides economic 
difficulties - although these are certainly more severe in the 
Territories — but as long as the Palestinians felt that they were 
chalking up political successes, such difficulties did not suf- 
fice to stop the uprising. 


Social Upheavals in the Territories 

One effect of the uprising was to accelerate processes of social 
upheaval in the Territories. This was particularly evident in 
three areas. For one, the veteran leadership from the Jordanian 
period, whose status had already declined in the years preced- 
ing the Intifada, disappeared altogether. They were replaced 
by leaders and activists at the local level, and at the broader 
level by public figures, most of them based in East Jerusalem, 
who had been in the front rank of the national leadership even 
before the uprising. 

Another result was a decline in the authority traditionally 
vested in the father as the head of the family and in the hamula 
(clan) system as a whole. The younger generation who led the 
uprising were deeply critical of their parents and grandparents 
for living under Israeli occupation for 20 years without fight- 
ing to liberate themselves. As the uprising developed, fathers 
lost all control over the activities of their sons. Indeed, family 
bonds were replaced by ties of a nationalist-political nature. 
There was no doubt that the young generation would exercise 
a greater influence than at any time in the past with regard to 
political decisions about the Territories. 

The third area of social change concerned women, 
although here views differ. Civil Administration personnel 
contend that the status of women in the Palestinian society 
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did not undergo a basic change as a result of the uprising, 
notwithstanding that women were far more active than for- 
merly in violent demonstrations and confrontations with 
the IDF. 

In contrast, Palestinians, both men and women, con- 
tended that a social upheaval had already occurred in the 
status of Palestinian women in the Territories. The pace of 
developments was accelerated by the active and crucial role 
women played in the uprising from its very outset. The result 
was that women gained a status within Palestinian society, ap- 
proaching the status of men. 


Ramifications for Israel’s Arabs (excluding East 
Jerusalem) 

After the general strike, accompanied by demonstrations and 
violent disturbances, held by Israel's Arab population within 
the framework of “Peace Day” (December 21, 1987), Israeli 
Arabs became increasingly involved in assisting the struggle 
in the Territories. True, the scale of incidents was not great, 
but it is the very fact of their occurrence that was serious, and 
the dramatic surge as compared with the previous year. Israeli 
Arabs increasingly identified with the Arabs in the Territo- 
ries and underwent a process of Palestinization and growing 
nationalism. 

It was all but inevitable that a violent confrontation be- 
tween Palestinians and Israel in the Territories would gener- 
ate feelings of solidarity among Israeli Arabs. Manifestations 
of this solidarity included support in the form of delegations, 
fund-raising, and donations of food and medicine. These ac- 
tivities were organized by the Israeli Arab leadership, notably 
the heads of local councils. In addition, youths, apparently 
acting spontaneously, occasionally hoisted Palestinian flags, 
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scrawled slogans on walls, threw stones and petrol bombs, 
and erected road barriers. 

Most of the nationalist incidents took place in the North- 
ern District of the Israel Police (north of Haderah) and in the 
Iron Valley. Relatively few events were recorded in the south 
of the country. 

In sum, it is difficult to determine whether the Intifada 
had already filtered across the Green Line by 1990, but vio- 
lent nationalist incidents that were occurring with greater 
intensity than in the past may have foreshadowed the spread 
of the uprising. Dr. Ahmed Tibi, from Taibe, the chairman of 
the Association of Arab Academics, said: “The Intifada in all 
its manifestations will penetrate the Israeli-Arab street, it is 
only a question of time.” The danger definitely existed that if 
the uprising in the Territories would continue and intensify, 
violence would also become more pervasive among Israeli 
Arab youths, and the leadership would be forced to submit 
to radical nationalist demands. 


Conclusion 

The cardinal political ramifications of the uprising were the 
following: the emergence of a new situation that precludes a 
return to the status quo ante; the placing of the Palestinian is- 
sue on the international agenda; serious polarization in Israel 
concerning policy toward the Territories and the Palestinian 
question; and more flexible stances adopted by the pLo and 
the Israeli government which would probably not have been 
forthcoming without the Intifada - the pLo agreeing to the 
idea of a Palestinian state alongside Israel, and Israel putting 
forward a political initiative involving elections in the Terri- 
tories for representatives to negotiate an interim settlement 


as a stage toward a final settlement. 
[Aryeh Shalev] 
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The Hall of Names in the Holocaust History Museum at Yad Vashem, Jerusalem, is the repository of the 


Pages of Testimony memorializing the victims of the Holocaust. Courtesy of Yad Vashem, Jerusalem. Photo: Yossi Ben David. 
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AROUND THE WORLD THERE ARE MANY MUSEUMS AND MONUMENTS THAT MEMORIALIZE 


THE HOLOCAUST AND ITS VICTIMS. MosT ARE IN EUROPE AND NORTH AMERICA; SOME ARE ON THE SITES OF 
THE DEATH CAMPS THEMSELVES. FROM SIX LUMINOUS TOWERS IN BOSTON TO A SINGLE CATTLE 


CAR ATOP A RAILROAD BRIDGE IN YAD VASHEM, SOME OF THESE STRIKING MEMORIALS ARE DEPICTED HERE. 
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Memorial to the Deportees at Yad Vashem, Jerusalem. At the center of the memorial site stands an original German cattle 


car used to deport Jews to the extermination camps. Perched on the edge of a severed iron track, the cattle car is paused on 


the brink of the abyss—symbolizing the journey towards annihilation and oblivion. However, facing the hills of Jerusalem 


the memorial also conveys the eternal hope and renewal of life after the Holocaust. Courtesy of Yad Vashem, Jerusalem. 
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The Hall of Remembrance at the U.S. Holocaust Memorial Museum. 


Courtesy of the United States Holocaust Memorial Museum, Washington. Photo: Max Reid. 


General view of the “weeping willow” holocaust memorial, in Budapest, Hungary. 


Courtesy of Government Press Office, Jerusalem. Photo: Moshe Milner. 
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(opposite page) TOP: 
Auschwitz-Birkenau 
death camp in Poland. 
Courtesy of Government 
Press Office, Jerusalem. 


Photo: Ya’acov Sa’ar. 
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a States Holocaust Memorial 


Museum, Washington. 


(this page) TOP: 

The monument at the 
Sachsenhausen Nazi death 
camp in Germany. Courtesy 


of Yad Vashem, Jerusalem. 


(this page) BOTTOM: 
Memorial at the site of 
the Treblinka death camp 
in Poland. Courtesy of 
Government Press Office, 
Jerusalem. Photo: Ya’acov 


Saar. 





The New England Holocaust Memorial was begun by a group of survivors of Nazi concentration camps 
who settled in the Boston area. The memorial features six luminous, 54 feet high glass towers. Each tower is 


etched with the numbers 1 to 6,000,000 to memorialize those killed. © Richard Cummins/Corbis. 
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IN-ZIKH, the Introspectivist movement in American Yid- 
dish poetry, arose in 1919 and centered on the literary organ 
In Zikh (“In the Self? 1920-40). The founders of the move- 
ment included A. *Glanz-Leyeles, Jacob *Glatstein, and N.B. 
*Minkoff, who in their first volume declared: “The world ex- 
ists and we are part of it. But for us, the world exists only as it 
is mirrored in us, as it touches us. The world is a nonexistent 
category, a lie, if it is not related to us. It becomes an actuality 
only in and through us: In contrast to *Di Yunge, the Inzikh- 
ists espoused all themes, rhythms, and vocabulary, so long as 
the poetry reflected the poet’s individuality. They declared that 
free verse and social realities must be combined, that poetry 
required the poet to look into the self (in zikh) and thus pres- 
ent a truer image of the psyche and the world. Urbane mod- 
ernists, the Inzikhists considered associations and allusions as 
the two most important elements of poetic expression. Dedi- 
cating themselves to the Yiddish language and poetry, they 
published some of the most important poets and prose writ- 
ers of the 20" century. 
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Initial letter “I” of the phrase In diebus 
unius iudicis at the beginning of the 
Book of Ruth from the Latin Bible 
of Charles the Bald, Rheims, ninth 
century. The illumination shows Ruth 
and Boaz above the letter and Naomi 
seated in the middle of it. Paris, Bib- 
liothéque Nationale, Ms. Lat. 1-88v. 


INz-Iz 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Rivkin, Grunt-Tendentsn fun der Yidisher 
Literatur in Amerike (1948); N.B. Minkoff, Literarishe Vegn (1955); A. 
Glanz-Leyeles, Velt un Vort (1958); N.B. Minkof-Bukh (1959); C. Madi- 
son, Yiddish Literature (1968), 306-11; S. Liptzin, Maturing of Yiddish 
Literature (1970), 40-65. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Harshav, Ameri- 
can- Yiddish Poetry (1986). 


[Sol Liptzin / Anita Norich (2™ ed.)] 


IOANNINA (Janina), name of town and region in Greece, 
N.W. of Athens. According to an old tradition, there was a 
Jewish community in Ioannina as early as the ninth century; 
the archaic Greek spoken by the Jewish inhabitants suggests 
that this may be true. During the first half of the 13" century 
the town was part of the despotate of *Epirus and the Jewish 
community suffered from persecutions. Jewish serfs are men- 
tioned in two bulls, dated 1319 and 1321 respectively, issued 
by Emperor Andronicus 11 Palaeologus (1282-1328). During 
his reign the emperor placed the Jews under his direct pro- 
tection. In 1431 when the town was taken by the Turks, there 


IONESCO, EUGENE 


was a sizable Jewish community, which continued to grow in 
succeeding generations. When Jewish refugees from Spain 
settled there, they assimilated into the local Romaniot popu- 
lation and adopted their Greek dialect. There were two syna- 
gogues, one known as the “old community,’ the other as the 
“new. Apulian and Sicilian Jews also settled in Ioannina and 
retained special circumcision and Purim customs. In 1612 
the Jews were falsely accused of having handed Bishop Di- 
onysios, the leader of a revolt, over to the Turkish authori- 
ties, who executed him. Ali Pasha, who was governor of the 
area from 1788 to 1822, imposed a heavy tax burden on the 
wealthy Jews. In 1821 when the Greek rebellion broke out, 
some Jews found refuge in Ioannina. In 1851, the commu- 
nity suffered a major blood libel. The 1869 fire ruined half the 
Jewish shops in the market. In 1872 there were anti-Jewish ri- 
ots in the town. The local wealthy banker Effendi Davitchon 
Levy was one of four Jews in the Ottoman Empire elected 
to the first national assembly in 1876. The Hebron emissary 
Rabbi Hayyim Shemuel Halevy (Ha-Hasmal) remained in 
Ioannina for more than three decades (1848-81) and proph- 
esied that the redemption of Israel would take place in the 
year 5708 (1948). Ioannina Jews maintained trade relations 
with Europe and the East, and also engaged in silk weav- 
ing and the manufacture of scarves, veils, and silver belts for 
sale to the Albanians; there were also goldsmiths, dyers, gla- 
ziers, tinsmiths, fishermen, and coachmen among them. The 
wealthy merchant Meir Gani moved to Jerusalem in 1880 and 
initiated Jewish settlement in the Christian Quarter of the 
Old City of Jerusalem owing to his close connections to the 
Greek Orthodox Church, and he also purchased much land 
from the latter for the Jewish National Fund in Jerusalem in 
the Rehavia neighborhood as well the site of the present-day 
Israel Museum and land in the Dead Sea region (where Kib- 
butz Bet ha-Aravah was located). At the beginning of the 
20" century, there were 7,000 Jews in Ioannina, but due to 
fear of political instability, compulsory military service, and 
economic decline, several thousand Jews began emigrating, 
heading to New York City. In 1910 the Jewish population was 
3,000 and on the eve of the Holocaust it was 1,950. In the De- 
pression of the early 1930s, many Ioanniote Jews migrated to 
Athens for economic betterment. The local Jewish poet, phi- 
lologist, and teacher Joseph *Eliyia (1901-1931) is remembered 
and highly revered in contemporary Greece for his prose and 
poetry. On March 24, 1944, 1,860 Jews were seized by the Nazis 
and deported to Auschwitz. In 1948 there were 170 Jews liv- 
ing in the town, and by 1967 their number had dwindled to 
92. The Ioannina community has continued to maintain the 
Romaniot prayer rite. A Ioannina synagogue, Bet Avraham 
ve-Ohel Sarah, exists in Jerusalem in the Mahaneh Yehudah 
quarter. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.M. Toledano, Sarid u-Falit (1945), 32-35; 
Bees, in: Byzantinisch-neugriechische Jahrbuecher, 2 (1921), 159-77. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Dalven, The Jews of Ioannina (1990); B. 
Rivlin, “Ioannina, in: Pinkas Kehillot Yavan (1999), 131-43. 


[Simon Marcus / Yitzchak Kerem (2° ed.)] 


IONESCO, EUGENE (1912-1994), Romanian-born French 
playwright. Ionesco’s mother, Thérése Icard, was a French 
Jewess who, while teaching in Romania, married a non-Jew- 
ish lawyer, Eugene Ionesco. In 1913 the family moved to Paris, 
returning to Romania in 1925, and a few years later the father 
abandoned his wife and two children. The young Eugene spe- 
cialized in French studies. He became a teacher and literary 
critic, studying in Paris (1938-40). When he returned to Ro- 
mania he encountered the Fascism which he was later to at- 
tack in the bitterest terms, and in 1942 he fled back to France 
with his wife. 

Ionescos first two books, written in Romanian and pub- 
lished in 1934, were a volume of lyrical poems, Elegii pentru 
fiintele mici (“Elegies for Little Souls”), and Nu (“No”), a col- 
lection of essays criticizing established Romanian authors. Io- 
nescos plays, which reveal the influence of *Kafka and of the 
important Romanian dramatist Ion Luca Caragiale, are mostly 
one-act caricatures of middle-class smugness and philistinism. 
A mixture of comedy and tragedy, surrealistic and grotesque, 
they attack what Ionesco terms “the universal petty bourgeoi- 
sie ... the personification of accepted ideas and slogans, the 
ubiquitous conformist.” This “Theater of the Absurd” (Ionesco 
himself preferred the designation “Theater of Derision”) had its 
birth in the highly successful play La Cantatrice chauve (1949; 
‘The Bald Soprano, 1958). The best known of the many plays that 
helped to consolidate Ionescos reputation were La Ly¢on (1950; 
The Lesson, 1958), Les Chaises (1951; The Chairs, 1958), Victimes 
du devoir (1952; Victims of Duty, 1958), Le Nouveau Locataire 
(1953; The New Tenant, 1958), Tueur sans gages (1957; The Killer, 
1960), Rhinoceros (1959), which appeared in an English trans- 
lation in 1960, and Le Roi se meurt (1962; Exit the King, 1963). 
Ionescos plays were collected in four volumes (1954-66) and 
have been translated into nearly 30 languages. A series of essays 
appeared in book form as Notes et Contrenotes (1962; Notes and 
Counternotes, 1964), and he also wrote the scripts for several 
distinguished films. Later plays included Macbeth (1973), Man 
with Bags (1975), and Journey Among the Dead (1980). 

He visited Israel and made declarations in favor of the 
state on the eve of the Six-Day War. After it was over he wrote 
about his family history for the first time in the second volume 
of his memoirs, Présent Passé, Passé Présent (1968), a sequel to 
Le Journal en Miettes (1957, Fragments of a Journal, 1968), ex- 
pressing a new awareness of his Jewish origin. Ionesco, whose 
qualities of wit and mordant satire had led to his being referred 
to as “the Moliére of the Twentieth Century,’ was elected to 
the French Academy in 1970. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: RN. Coe, Jonesco (Eng., 1961); P. Sénart, Io- 
nesco (Fr., 1964); F. Bradesco, Le monde étrange de Ionesco (1967); C. 
Bonnefoy, Entretiens avec Eugene Ionesco (1966); Ben-Jacob, in: Amer- 
ican Zionist, 59:3 (1968), 19-21; Le Figaro Littéraire (July 29, Aug. 5, 12, 
1968); Davidowitz, in: Ariel, 4 (1963), 18-21. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
RJ. North, Eugene Ionesco: an inaugural lecture delivered at the Uni- 
versity of Birmingham (1970); R. Hayman, Eugene Ionesco (1972); R.N. 
Coe, Ionesco: A Study of His Plays (1971); A. Lewis, Ionesco (1972); R. 
Lamont (ed.), Ionesco: A Collection of Critical Essays (1973); E. Kern, 
The Works of Ionesco (1974); S. Cavarra, Ionesco: de labsurde a la quete 
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(1976); A. Kamyabi Mask, Ionesco et son thédtre (1987); M.C. Hubert, 
Eugene Ionesco (Fr., 1990); A. Hayman, Ionesco avant Ionesco: portrait 
de I’ artiste en jeune homme (1993); G. Plazy, Eugene Ionesco: le rire 
et lespérance: une biographie (1994); N. Lane, Understanding Eugene 
Tonesco (1994); D.B. Gaensbauer, Eugene Ionesco Revisited (1996); H. 
Bloom (ed.), Eugene Ionesco (2003). 


[Claude Gandelman / Rohan Saxena and 
Dror Franck Sullaper (2"¢ ed.)] 


IOSIFESCU, SILVIAN (1917-_), Romanian literary historian 
and critic. A former illegal Communist, he decided in favor 
of an academic career and was, from 1948, professor of Liter- 
ary Theory at the Bucharest University. He wrote on the Ro- 
manian classics and problems of aesthetics, and, after a short 
period of dogmatic Marxist esthetic, Iosifescu became an 
eminent literary analyst of modern prose. His works include 
Drumuri literare (“Literary Paths,” 1957), In jurul romanului 
(“On the Novel; 1959), Literatura de frontiera (“The Frontier 
Literature,’ 1969), Mobilitatea privirii (“The Mobility of Sight,” 
1976), Trepte (“Steps, 1988). Iosifescu translated (partially 
in collaboration with Vera Calin) from Romain Rolland, H. 
Taine, John Steinbeck, Robert Graves, and published antholo- 
gies of French and English humor. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dictionarul scriitorilor romani, D-L 
(1998), 629-31; M. Martin and N. Rata-Dumitriu, in: Observator cul- 
tural, 157 (2003). 


IOWA, state in midwestern U.S. In 2005 Iowa had a Jewish 
population of 6,100 out of a total of 2,944,000. The largest 
Jewish community was in Des Moines (3,500), the state capi- 
tal, where there were four synagogues - Orthodox, Conser- 
vative, Reform and Chabad - a Jewish Federation which is 
situated on the community campus and includes Iowa Jew- 
ish Senior Life Center, a synagogue, and the Community He- 
brew School. There were also organized Jewish communities 
with one or more synagogues in Ames, Cedar Rapids, Water- 
loo, Council Bluffs; Davenport (450); Dubuque (105); Iowa 
City (200), Sioux City (300), and Postville, now home to 450 
Jews, most associated with the kosher meat processing plant, 
AgriProcessors. 

‘The first mention of Jews in connection with Iowa ap- 
peared in a memoir published in London in 1819 by William 
Robinson, a non-Jewish adventurer and land speculator, who 
proposed mass colonization of European Jews in Iowa and 
Missouri. The first known Jewish settler was Alexander Levi, 
a native of France who arrived from New Orleans in 1833 and 
established himself in Dubuque in the year the town was laid 
out. Credited with being the first foreigner naturalized in 
Iowa (1837), Levi helped develop the lead mines first worked 
by Julien Dubuque, for whom the town was named. One of 
Dubuque’s leading citizens for 60 years, Levi was elected jus- 
tice of the peace in 1846. In the late 1830s and early 1840s Jew- 
ish peddlers from Germany and Poland reached Dubuque 
and McGregor, key points for traffic across the Mississippi, in 
eastern Iowa, as the immigrant tide began pushing westward. 
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Solomon Fine and Nathan Louis were doing business at Fort 
Madison in 1842. In that year Joseph Newmark opened a store 
at Dubuque. Among the early settlers in McGregor were the 
parents of Leo S. Rowe (1871-1946), director-general of the 
Pan-American Union (1920-46), who was born there. Samuel 
Jacobs was surveyor of Jefferson County in 1845. In the 1850s 
Jews were also settled at Davenport, Burlington, and Keokuk. 
William Krause, the first Jew in Des Moines, arrived with 
his wife in 1846, when it was still known as Raccoon Forks. 
His brother Robert came to Davenport about the same time. 
Krause opened Des Moines’ first store in 1848, a year before 
Joseph and Isaac Kuhn arrived there. Krause was one of the 
incorporators of Des Moines, helped found the town’s first 
public school, contributed toward the building of Christian 
churches, and was a leading figure in having the state capital 
moved from Iowa City to Des Moines. Other pioneer Jews 
were Michael Raphael, paymaster of the Northwestern Rail- 
road while it was building west from Davenport; Abraham 
Kuhn, who went to Council Bluffs in 1853; Leopold Sheuer- 
man, who hada store at Muscatine in 1858; and Solomon Hess, 
who represented Johnson City at the 1856 convention at which 
the Iowa Republican Party was organized. 

The first organized Jewish community was formed at 
Keokuk in 1855 in the home of S. Gerstle under the name of 
the Benevolent Children of Israel. This society maintained a 
cemetery from 1859 on and four years later was incorporated 
as Congregation B'nai Israel. In 1877 it erected Iowa's first syn- 
agogue. Other communities grew up in Dubuque and Burl- 
ington in 1857 and in Davenport in 1861. There was a hand- 
ful of Jews in Sioux City on the banks of the Missouri River 
in the 1860s, but no congregation was formed until 1884. The 
Council Bluffs community dates from the late 1870s and that 
in Ottumwa from 1876. Davenport's Temple Emanuel is the 
oldest existing congregation (the one in Keokuk went out of 
existence in the 1920s). Des Moines’ pioneer congregation, 
Bnai Jeshurun, was founded in 1870 and erected the state's 
second synagogue in 1878. 

The best-known Jews in Iowa in the 1880s were Abraham 
Slimmer, of Waverly, and Moses Bloom, of Iowa City. Slim- 
mer, a recluse, endowed hospitals, schools, and orphanages 
throughout Iowa and other states and was a generous contrib- 
utor to synagogues. Bloom was elected mayor of Iowa City in 
1869 and 1874 and served in both houses of the state legisla- 
ture in the 1880s. Benjamin Salinger served on the Iowa State 
Supreme Court from 1915 to 1921. Joe Katelman was elected 
mayor of Council Bluffs in 1966. David Henstein was mayor 
of Glenwood (1892) and Sam Polonetzky was mayor of Val- 
ley Junction (934): [Bernard Postal] 

Des Moines remains the largest center of Jewish life in 
Iowa. Its Federation, located on a community campus which 
includes the Jewish Community Relations Commission, the 
Greater Des Moines Jewish Press, Jewish Family Services, the 
Iowa Jewish Senior Life Center, and Tifereth Israel, the Con- 
servative synagogue which houses the Federation-run com- 
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munity Hebrew School, is very active and influential. The Des 
Moines Jewish Academy, a day school started in 1977 by three 
families, merged in 2004 with a secular private school to be- 
come The Academy, Des Moines’ only secular private school. 
The Academy offers an after-school Jewish curriculum. An 
additional Federation facility for social, cultural, and recre- 
ational activities, the Caspe Terrace, located in nearby Wau- 
kee, Iowa, is the site of the children’s camp, Camp Shalom, as 
well as the museum of the Iowa Jewish Historical Society, a 
committee of the Federation founded in 1989. 

Des Moines boasts four synagogues, and ritual practice 
in most has become more traditional over time. The Reform 
Temple, B’nai Jeshurun, has the largest membership with 
Shabbat services now held on both Friday night and Satur- 
day morning. Ritual at the Conservative synagogue, Tifereth 
Israel, has remained largely unchanged. Beth El Jacob, the 
Orthodox synagogue which allowed mixed seating beginning 
in the 1950s, now has a mehizah in both its small chapel and 
its main sanctuary. Lubavitch of lowa/Jewish Resource Cen- 
ter, operating with its current rabbi since 1992, holds Shabbat 
services and publishes a monthly magazine, The Jewish Spark, 
and contains a mikveh, as does Beth El Jacob synagogue, less 
than half a mile away. Beth El Jacob synagogue and Lubavitch 
of Iowa clashed over a bequest, which resulted in a civil law 
suit. The resulting settlement led to the establishment of a 
Chabad-run kosher deli, Maccabee. The Jewish population in 
Des Moines has moved westward. With the purchase of land 
west of Des Moines, plans are under discussion for moving 
the campus that contains both the Federation and Tifereth 
Israel synagogue. 

Perhaps the most interesting development in Iowa has 
been the growth of an ultra-Orthodox community in ru- 
ral Postville, where once there were only Christians. Heshy 
Rubashkin moved to this town of 2300 in 1989 to set up 
AgriProcessors, a kosher meat processing plant. Five years 
later, when they opened a Jewish school, more hasidic fami- 
lies followed. Today 75 hasidic families live in Postville, which 
offers K-8 Jewish education for girls and K-11 Jewish educa- 
tion for boys. The Postville Jewish community boasts a Jewish 
doctor, a family-run kosher cheese manufacturing business, 
Mitzvah Farms, and a kosher grocery store and adjacent res- 
taurant. Tensions developed between the hasidic newcom- 


ers and their Christian neighbors. The cross cultural conflict 
became the subject of much national press coverage, a best- 
selling book, and a pBs movie. Though tensions still persist, 
Jews and non-Jews are learning to live with each other. One 
member of the hasidic community was elected to a term on 
the Postville City Council. Recently the Lubavitch commu- 
nity, which houses Postville’s only synagogue where all types 
of Hasidim pray together, including those of Ger and Bobov, 
opened a Jewish Resource Center. The JRC, open to all comers 
including non-Jews, contains a Jewish library, meeting room, 
gift shop and offers Jewish tutorials for the few non-observant 
Jews in Postville. 

One Postville resident, observing the harmony among 
diverse Hasidim described life in Jewish Postville as “mos- 
chiah time?” 

Sioux City, which was at one time Iowa's second largest 
Jewish community, now numbers only 300. To address the 
crisis of a Jewish population decreasing through death and 
not replenishing with new families, the Conservative and Re- 
form synagogues merged in 1994, maintaining in congrega- 
tion Beth Shalom affiliation with both the Conservative and 
Reform movements. Ritual observance at Beth Shalom gen- 
erally follows the Reform tradition, though Conservative tra- 
ditions apply to both Shabbat morning and second day holi- 
day prayer. Beth Shalom maintains a K-12 religious school 
and employs a full-time rabbi, ordained at a trans-denomi- 
national seminary. 

In Iowa City, home to the University of Iowa, the Reform 
and Conservative synagogues also merged, and congregation 
Agudas Achim, with a membership of 200 families, is affiliated 
with both the Reform and Conservative movements. Services, 
led by a Conservative-ordained Rabbi, generally follow the 
Conservative ritual, though once each month Reform services 
are held. The University of Iowa with a Jewish population of 
roughly 600 undergraduates and 200 graduate students runs 
a Hillel in which about 10% of the students are active. 

Nearby, Temple Judah of Cedar Rapids, a Reform Con- 
gregation, has maintained a stable Jewish community with 125 
families and a school enrollment of 53 students. 

Davenport, one of the Quad Cities, has a Jewish pop- 
ulation of about 450 people, most affiliated with either the 
Reform Congregation, Temple Emanuel, or a Conservative 
synagogue across the river in Rock Island, Illinois. An Israeli 
shaliah sent to Davenport's Federation for one year, has helped 
revitalize Jewish life and promote outreach to the non-Jew- 
ish community. 

Ames, the home of Iowa State University, maintains the 
Ames Jewish Congregation, a community of 62 families, affili- 
ated with the Reform Movement since 1962. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.S. Wolfe, A Century with Iowa Jewry (1941); 
S. Glazer, Jews of Iowa (1904); B. Postal and L. Koppman, A Jewish 
Tourists Guide to the U.S. (1954), 171-77. Steven Bloom, Postville: A 


Clash of Cultures in Heartland America (2001); Yiddl in Middle: Grow- 
ing Up Jewish in Iowa, a film by Marlene Booth. 


[Marlene Booth (2™ ed.)] 
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IPSWICH, town in southeastern England. A medieval com- 
munity existed there until 1290 with its own *archa. However, 
relatively little is known about it. Jews began to resettle in the 
mid-18" century. A synagogue was built in 1792 and a ceme- 
tery acquired in 1796. During the French Revolution, the Jews 
were suspected of Jacobin sympathies and the magistrates had 
to intervene to save them from attack. The community ceased 
to exist during the 19" century. At the outset of the 21* cen- 
tury, no Jewish institutions existed in Ipswich. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abrahams, in: JHSET, 2 (1894-95), index; Da- 
vis, in: East Anglian, 3 (1889-90), 89-93, 105f., 123-7; C. Roth, Rise of 
Provincial Jewry (1950), 71-4; Roth, England, index. ADD BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: M. Brown, “The Jews of Norfolk and Sufflok Before 1840,” 
in: JHSET, 32 (1990-92), 219-36; idem, “An Ipswich Worthy Portrayed 
by John Constable,” in: JHSET, 33 (1992-4), 137-40. 


[Cecil Roth] 


IQUITOS, city in Peru. Surrounded by the Amazon River 
and two of its tributaries, and separated from other cities by 
the vast tropical rain forest and the high Andean summits, 
Iquitos, located 1,200 miles from Lima, was the most iso- 
lated city in South America until the coming of the airplane. 
Nevertheless, like Manaus and Belén do Para, it was the hub 
from which representatives of foreign industries administered 
their businesses during the rubber boom of the 19" century. 
Hence, starting in 1870, around 150 Sephardi Jews, mainly 
from Morocco but also from places such as Gibraltar, Malta, 
Alsace, and the city of Manchester, made their way to Iquitos 
in search of quick fortunes working as traders and owners of 
commercial houses that provided services to the people who 
exploited rubber in the jungle. In a few years the little town 
founded by Jesuits became a cosmopolitan city that boasted 
the only organized Jewish community in Peru besides the one 
in the capital city of Lima. 

In 1905 the Jewish immigrants, who initially had no 
intention of staying long in the city, built a cemetery to ac- 
commodate the inevitable loss of life in a frontier area while 
refraining from building such permanent structures as a syn- 
agogue or a school. By 1909, they had founded and formally 
registered with the local authorities of the city the Israelite So- 
ciety of Beneficence of Iquitos in order to provide assistance to 
fellow Jews, although, they only met for the Jewish high holi- 
days and scarcely developed a Jewish life. Most of the Jews, 
like all the immigrants, married or had children with local 
Amazonian women. During the 1910s, with the decline of rub- 
ber prices, most of the Jews left the city. The few who stayed, 
together with the first generation of their descendants, met 
occasionally for Sabbath services in private homes. Though 
they continued to intermarry with local Christian natives, the 
descendants of Jews preserved a strong sense of Jewishness, 
kept up some Jewish traditions, and made several attempts to 
sustain a fragile community, which made its first contacts with 
Lima's Jews during the 1950s, especially after the visit of the 
Jewish Peruvian geologist Alfredo Rosenzweig, who in 1948 
got to know the first generation of Jewish descendants during 
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a trip to the Amazon region. In an article published in 1967 
Rosenzweig provided the first detailed account of the presence 
of Jews in Iquitos, telling about the economic contribution 
of the big and famous Kahn, Israel, and Cohen commercial 
houses, among others, and obtaining a copy of the statutes of 
the Israelite Society and a list with 29 documents concerning 
community members buried at the Israelite cemetery, where 
“Israelite, “Hebrew,” or “Jewish” is explicitly written as the 
faith of the deceased. 

In 1995 Dr. Ariel Segal visited Iquitos in order to research 
the syncretic identity of the Jewish descendants of the city af- 
ter learning that there was still an organized community of 
self-proclaimed Jews who celebrated the main Jewish holi- 
days. These had been visited twice by Rabbi Guillermo Bron- 
stein of the Conservative Jewish congregation of Lima and 
by officials of the Jewish Agency who helped those members 
who expressed an interest in learning about Judaism and im- 
migrating to the State of Israel and whose cases fell under the 
Law of Return, to make aliyah. Their Judaism has been also 
debated in Orthodox circles after they were visited by a mem- 
ber of Israel’s Rabbinate. 

Iquitos descendants of Jews still bury members of their 
congregation in the Israelite cemetery, they celebrate Kab- 
balat Shabbat services — although some of them also attend 
churches - and speak proudly of their Jewish heritage while 
a few of them practice some local Amazonian and Christian 
rituals. They define themselves as members of the “chosen 
people” with Jewish blood. This sense of lineage and identity 
is part of the fascinating historical consciousness that Dr. Se- 
gal, in the book Jews of the Amazon, categorized as Marranic, 
claiming that the identity of the “Jewish Mestizos” —- Mestizaje 
is understood as biological and cultural miscegenation - re- 
sembles the identity of many descendants of Jews forced to 
convert to Christianity in the Iberian Peninsula, and of other 
communities that combined Judaism and another religion, 
such the *Bene Israel of Bombay. 

Defining Marranism also as an identity, a product of iso- 
lation rather than exclusively a result of compulsory conver- 
sion to another religion, is, however controversial, useful in 
understanding the sense of peoplehood of the Iquitos com- 
munity after living almost 100 years without a rabbi, a syna- 
gogue, or a Jewish school. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Rosenzweig, “Judios en la Amazonia Pe- 
ruana, 1870-1949, in: MajShavot 12 (June 1967); A. Segal, Jews of the 
Amazon: Self-Exile in Earthly Paradise (1999); M. Freund, “Exodus 
from the Amazon,’ in The Jerusalem Post (Sept. 12, 2003). 


[Ariel Segal (2"4 ed.)] 


IRAN (official name: Islamic Republic of Iran), country in 
S.W. Asia, before 1935 known as Persia. Iran covers an area of 
1,648,195 square km and includes 28 provinces, 714 districts, 
718 towns, and 2,258 villages. Up to 1948 Jews were scattered 
in about 100 towns and villages, their number was then esti- 
mated at between 100,000 and 120,000. 

The name Iran for the entire Iranian plateau has been in 
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usage since the Sasanian period (224-650 C.E.) and also in 
classical literature, e.g., in the Shahndmeh of Ferdawsi (about 
10" century). Persia as a name for the country was used by 
foreigners; geographically it referred to the Province of Fars 
in the south from which the Achaemenian kingdom of Cyrus 
the Great emerged. It was officially changed to Iran in 1935, 
most probably under the influence of strong German-Iranian 
relations during the 1930s. The many German agents in Iran 
emphasized the so-called Aryan origin of the Iranians, which 
appealed to the nationalist mood of the time. This type of na- 
tionalism in Iran did not allow any social and political activi- 
ties with ties to foreign countries, and thus Communist and 
Zionist activities were forbidden in Iran during Reza Shah's 
reign (1925-41). There were also difficulties faced by Jews who 
wanted to immigrate to the Land of Israel. However, it must 
be said that Reza Shah's reign proved to be the beginning of 
an era of relative freedom and socioeconomic opportunities 
for Jews and other non-Muslim communities. In this period, 
Jews were active in trade, industry, and tourism. Several Jews 
reached the highest levels of fame and prosperity in the mod- 
ern history of Iran. Among them were Haim Moreh, Morteza 
Mozallem, and Soleiman Haim in education and scholarship; 
Iraj Lalehzari and Shemooil Rahbar in science; Morteza Ney- 
Davoud and Yonah Dardashti in music; Morad Ariyeh, Habib 
Elghanaian, Ebrahim Rad, and many others in economics. 

With the occupation of Iran by Russia and Britain in Au- 
gust 1941 and the abdication of Reza Shah in September, Iran 
experienced a new era of relative democracy and freedom such 
as it had never had before. Jews began to take advantage of the 
situation and from 1942 on they started to renew their Zionist 
and social activities. During the 1940s, a dozen Jewish organi- 
zations emerged in *Teheran and in other major cities, such 
as *Shiraz, *Isfahan, *Hamadan, *Kermanshah, and Sanan- 
daj. Among these organizations were the following: several 
youth organizations named Kanun-e Javanan; Ha-Histadrut 
ha-Ziyyonit; the Halutz Movement; the Jewish Hospital; the 
Ozar ha-Torah Educational Schools; the Women’s Organiza- 
tion; orT Schools; newspapers, such as Alam-e Yahud, Yisrael, 
Sind, and so on. State universities, colleges, elementary and 
high schools became more accessible to Jewish students and 
teachers. Jews were able to find employment in governmental 
offices with less difficulty than before. This relative freedom 
also gave rise to fascist parties such as the Pan-Iranism Party 
that regarded the Jews as an undesirable Semitic foreign ele- 
ment in Iran. The Tudeh Party favored the Jews, whose intel- 
lectuals, in general, were sympathetic to it, and a few hundred 
of them became active members of the party. 


Population 

The earliest report of a Jewish population in Iran goes back to 
the 12" century. It was *Benjamin of Tudela who claimed that 
there was a population of about 600,000 Jews. This number 
was later reduced to 100,000 in the Safavid period (1501-1736), 
and it further diminished to 50,000 at the beginning of the 
20" century, as reported by the *Alliance Israélite Universelle 
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(AIv) emissaries in Iran. The drastic decrease in number was 
the result of persecution, forced conversions, Muslim laws of 
inheritance (which encouraged conversion and allowed the 
convert to inherit the properties of his Jewish family), and 
massacres. These problems continued at least up to the Con- 
stitutional Revolution in Iran (1905-09). According to unofhi- 
cial statistics released by the Jewish Agency in Teheran, there 
were between 100,000 to 120,000 Jews living in Iran in 1948. 
The following numbers, with some variation, were reported for 
the Jews of major cities: Teheran, about 50,000 Jews; all Iranian 
Kurdistan, between 15,000 to 20,000; Shiraz, 17,000; Isfahan, 
10,000; Hamadan, 3,000; Kashan, 1,200; *Meshed, 2,500; Ker- 
manshah, 2,864; Yazd/Yezd, 2,000 (uncertain). There are no re- 
liable statistics for other communities scattered in many small 
towns and villages, such as Borujerd, Darab, Fasa, Golpaygan, 
Gorgan, Kazrun, Khunsar, Lahijan, Malayer, Nowbandegan, 
Rasht, and many more. There were also censuses carried out 
once every 10 years by the government, beginning in 1956. 
These censuses usually were not reliable as far as the Jewish 
communities were concerned, since Jews were not enthusiastic 
about being identified as such. For example, the official census 
of 1966 cites 60,683 Jews in Iran, but the Jewish sources put the 
number much higher than 70,000. The data provided by differ- 
ent sources, especially by those involved or interested in Iran’s 
Jewish community affairs, differ greatly from one another. 


Occupation 

We do not possess a reliable source regarding the occupations 
of the Jews in different towns and settlements in Iran. The data 
varies in time and place, but one may nevertheless find simi- 
larities in the reports. We have more reliable statistics concern- 
ing the second largest community in Iran, the Jews of Shiraz 
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which may, to some degree, represent the Jewish occupations 
in other major cities - with the exception of the goldsmiths 
and musicians who made Shirazi Jews famous. The following 
was reported by Dr. Laurence Loeb, who resided in Shiraz 
from August 1967 through December 1968, as investigated 
and reported on the distribution of occupations. (See table: 
Occupations in Shiraz.) 


Table 1. Occupations in Shiraz, 1967-1968 











Occupation Number Percentage 
Peddler 49 12.10 
Cloth store 42 10.37 
Goldsmith 27 6.67 
Haberdasher 25 6.17 
Doctor 19 4.69 
Nurse, hospital worker 17 4.17 
Teacher, principal 16 3.95 
Engineer 12 3.46 
Musician 12 2.96 
Liquor seller 12 2.96 
Moneylender 12 2.96 
Spinner 12 2.96 
Merchant of gum tragacanth 11 2.72 
Druggist 9 2.22 
Grocer 9 2.22 
Fruit and vegetables 9 2.22 
Smith 8 1.98 
Mason 7 1.73 
Carter 6 1.48 
Office worker 6 1.48 
Real estate 6 1.48 
Butcher 4 0.99 
Technician 4 0.99 
Tailor 4 0.99 
JDC worker 4 0.99 
Industrial worker 4 0.99 
Household goods shop 4 0.99 
School janitor 4 0.99 





In addition to what was reported above, Loeb found in Shiraz 
41 persons who were dentists, cooks, carpenters, barbers, seed 
merchants, laborers, librarians, mullas, restaurant workers, 
bath attendants, leather tanners, photographers, beauty par- 
lor attendants, appliance store clerks, lambswool merchants 
or dairy store attendants. They constituted 10.12 percent of the 
work force of the community. There were also 8 unemployed 
persons (1.98%). 


Education 

Modern Jewish education in Iran was in general in the hands 
of the Alliance Israélite Universelle (aru) from 1898. The aru 
was active only in major cities such as Teheran (from 1898), 
Hamadan (1900), Isfahan (1901), Shiraz (1903), Sanandaj 
(1903), and Kermanshah (1904). In the second decade of the 
20" century it opened schools in Kashan and Yazd, and also 
in some small towns close to Hamadan, such as Tuyserkan, 
Borujerd, and Nehavand. Parallel to the a1u schools, commu- 
nity schools were established in a few towns, such as Koresh 
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in Teheran and Koresh in Rasht. During the Pahlavi regime, 
some Jews also studied in non-Jewish schools. 

In 1946/47, the Ozar ha-Torah schools were opened in 
Teheran and other cities. Rabbi Isaac Meir Levi, a Polish Jew 
who had come to Iran in 1941 to organize the dispatch of par- 
cels to rabbis and synagogues in Russia, was appointed by the 
Ozar ha-Torah center in New York to establish a network of 
schools in Iran. 

Given the great wave of immigration to Israel which 
swept the Jews of Iran in the 1950s, most immigrants being 
poor and unskilled, the economic prosperity which Iran en- 
joyed in the 1960s and 1970s, and the rise to wealth of a large 
segment of the remaining Jewish community, more attention 
was devoted to education. In 1977/78 there were in Teheran 
u Ozar ha-Torah schools, 7 aru schools, and 6 community 
schools, including one orT vocational school and the Ettefaq 
school belonging to Iraqi Jews resident in Teheran. This pic- 
ture changed drastically with the mass exodus of Jews result- 
ing from the Islamic revolution. Prior to the Islamic Republic 
of Iran (= 1R1) there were three Jewish schools in Shiraz and 
one Jewish school in each major city. By the end of the 2oth 
century there were generally three Jewish schools in Teheran, 
one in Shiraz, and one in Isfahan. Most of these schools were 
funded and sponsored by Ozar ha-Torah (Netzer, 1996). 


Aliyah 

Immigration to Israel was facilitated and accelerated through 
the Zionist Association in Teheran (founded in 1918) and its 
branches in 18 major cities. The following official statistics 
published by the Government of Israel show the rate of Ira- 
nian Jewish immigration to Israel (the number 3,536 below for 
the years 1919-1948 does not accurately reflect reality, since 
thousands of Iranian Jews immigrated to Israel illegally and 
were consequently not registered by the British Mandate or the 
Jewish Agency). It is believed that on the eve of independence 
there were about 20,000 Iranian Jews living in Israel. 


Table 2. Immigration of Iranian Jews to Israel, 1919-2001 








Period Number of Immigrants 
1919-1948 3,536 
1948-1951 21,910 
1952-1960 15,699 
1961-1964 8,857 
1965-1971 10,645 
1972-1979 9,550 
1980-1989 8,487 
1990-2001 257 
Total 78,941 








In the past, the majority of Iranian Jews lived in Jerusalem, 
while at the beginning of the 21“ century they were to be found 
primarily in Tel Aviv, Holon, Bat-Yam, Rishon le-Zion, Kefar 
Saba, Nes Ziyyonah, and Rehovot. A smaller number chose to 
reside in Jerusalem, Netanyah, Haifa, Ashkelon, Ashdod, and 
Beersheba. Since 1948, the Jews of Iran have founded several 
moshavim: Agur, Amishav (now a quarter in Petah Tikvah), 
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Avdon, Dovev, Eshbol, Givati, Givolim, Hodayah, Margali- 
yyot, Maslul, Melilot, Nes-Harim, Netiv ha-Shayarah, Neveh 
Yamin, Nogah, Pa’mei TaShaZ, Patish, Kadimah, Talmei Bilu, 
Zerufah, and others. 

With the change of the regime and *Khomeini’s rise to 
power, about three-quarters of Iran’s 80,000 Jews left. Many 
immigrated to Israel and the United States, but a part preferred 
to settle in European countries. The official statistics of Israel 
show that in 2001 there were 135,200 Jews who were considered 
Iranian either as olim or as individuals one of whose parents 
was Iranian-Jewish. The above figure includes 51,300 who were 
born in Iran and 83,900 who were born in Israel. Iranian Jews 
in Israel became active and reached high ranks in academic 
life, in the socioeconomic realm, politics, and the military. 
Since 1955, they have had about a score of university teachers; 
Rabbi Ezra Zion *Melamed, professor of Talmud at the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem was granted the Israel Prize. There 
have been several Knesset members, two chief commanders 
of the Air Force (General Eitan Ben-Eliyahu and General Dan 
Haluz), two army chiefs of staff (Major-General Shaul *Mofaz 
and Major-General Dan Haluz); one defense minister, Shaul 
Mofaz; one Sephardi chief rabbi (Rabbi *Bakshi Doron); and 
the president of the State of Israel, Moshe *Katzav. 


Jewish Representation in the Majles 

The Jewish representatives in the Iranian Parliament (Majles) 
since its inception (1907) were the following: Azizollah Simani, 
a merchant (replaced by Ayatollah Behbahni after only a few 
months); Dr. Loqman Nehoray, a physician (1909-23); Shemuel 
Haim, a journalist (1923-26); Dr. Loqman Nehoray (1926-43), 
Morad Ariyeh, a merchant (1945-56); Dr. Mussa Berl, a phar- 
macologist (1956-1960), Morad Ariyeh, (1960-64), Jamshid 
Kashfi, a merchant (1964-68), Lotfollah Hay, a merchant 
(1968-75), and Yosef Cohen, a lawyer (1975-79). 


Iran-Israel Relations 

Relations between the Yishuv and Iran began in 1942, when 
the Jewish Agency opened a Palestine Office in Teheran, with 
the aim of assisting the Jewish-Polish refugees from Russia and 
arranging for their immigration to the Land of Israel. This of- 
fice continued to function until 1979. Iran voted, together with 
the Muslim and Arab states in the UN against the partition of 
Palestine (November 29, 1947). In the Israel- Arab conflict, Iran 
sided with the Arabs. However, Iran’s need for socioeconomic 
reforms drove it to establish closer relations with the West, es- 
pecially with the U.S. Consequently, after the Shah’s trip to the 
USS. in 1949, Iran recognized Israel de-facto in March 1950. The 
relations between the two countries remained “discreetly un- 
official,” even though diplomatic missions were operating in 
Teheran and Tel Aviv. These continued to function until early 
1979. Practical relations between the two states existed in a 
variety of fields such as trade, export-import, regular El-Al 
flights to Teheran, supply of Iranian oil to Israel, and student 
exchanges. They developed especially strong relations in three 
major fields: agriculture, medicine, and the military. Israeli ex- 
perts assisted Iran in various development projects such as the 
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Qazvin project in the 1960s. The Six-Day War is regarded as 
the high point of friendly Israel-Iran relations, particularly in 
the area of the Intelligence Service. The Shah and his military 
were surprised by the swift Israeli victory over *Syria, *Jordan, 
and *Egypt. Likewise, the Israeli setback in the Yom Kippur 
War (1973) induced the Shah's pragmatic diplomacy to develop 
amicable relations with Anwar *Sadat of Egypt. It has been 
said that it was this policy of the Shah that encouraged Sadat 
to make peace with Israel. With the coming to power of Kho- 
meini in February 1979, the friendly relations between the two 
states changed into strong enmity. In 2006 the growing Iranian 
nuclear threat and President Ahmadinejad’s declaration that 
Israel should be wiped off the face of the earth led to increas- 
ing talk of a preemptive military strike against Iran. 


Jews in the Last Year of the Pahlavi Regime 

The economic boom of the 1960s and the 1970s in Iran bene- 
fited the Jews too. Many Jews became rich, which enabled them 
to provide higher education for their children. In 1978 there 
were about 80,000 Jews in the country, constituting one-quar- 
ter of one percent of the general population. Of these Jews, 10 
percent were very rich, the same percentage were poor (aided 
by the Joint Distribution Committee) and the rest were classi- 
fied as from middle class to rich. Approximately, 70 out of 4,000 
academicians teaching at Iran’s universities were Jews; 600 Jew- 
ish physicians constituted six percent of the country’s medical 
doctors. There were 4,000 Jewish students studying in all the 
universities, representing four percent of the total number of 
students. Never in their history were the Jews of Iran elevated to 
such a degree of affluence, education, and professionally as they 
were in the last decade of the Shah’s regime. All this changed 
with the emergence of the Islamic Republic of Iran (1R1). 


Iranian Jews in the 1RI 

On January 16, 1979, the Shah was forced to leave Iran. Two 
weeks later Ayatollah Khomeini entered Teheran to assume 
power, after having lived in exile for almost 15 years. On Feb- 
ruary 11, 1979, for the first time in the history of Iran, the gov- 
ernment of the Ayatollahs came into being, and the kingdom 
of Iran turned into the Islamic Republic of Iran (1r1). This 
political phenomenon has significantly changed the demo- 
graphic map of the Jewish community of Iran. By the end of 
20" century — that is to say, at the end of 20 years of the Islamic 
regime in Iran - taking into consideration the birthrate, there 
were about 30,000 Jews in Iran, of which 25,000 lived in Tehe- 
ran, 3,000 in Shiraz, 1,500 in Isfahan, while the rest were scat- 
tered in other cities and settlements. In the 1Rr1, Jews as well 
as other religious minorities were regarded as the supporters 
of the royal regime, because it was under the Pahlavi dynasty 
that they had enjoyed prosperity and some measure of relative 
freedom. When the revolution broke out, Israel-Iran relations 
and the diplomatic, economic, and military cooperation be- 
tween the countries were markedly strong. Consequently the 
situation of the Jews became precarious, because of the anti- 
Zionist attitude and character of the revolution. The Jews of 
Iran were accused of being the supporters of the Shah, Israel, 
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the Mossad, the cra and the U.S. All were defined as “Satan.” 
A few wealthy Jews, among them the former head of the Jew- 
ish Community of Teheran, Habib Elghanian, were tried by 
the revolutionary courts and sentenced to death (May 9, 1979). 
Jewish-owned property worth at least one billion dollars was 
confiscated by the regime. This alarming situation caused 
many Jews to leave Iran. 

Under the Islamic Republic of Iran, the following per- 
sons represented the Jewish community in the Majles: Eshaq 
Farahmandpour, a teacher (a few months in 1979 and then 
Jews had no representative until 1982); Khosrow Nadi, a law- 
yer (1982-84); Dr. Manouchehr Nikruz (1984-92); Dr. Kuros 
Keyvani (1992-96); Dr. Manouchehr Elyasi (1996-2000); Mo- 
ris Mo'tamed, an engineer (2000- ). 


Iranian Jews Abroad 

It is estimated that during the first 10 years of the Islamic re- 
gime about 60,000 Jews left Iran; the rest, some 20,000, re- 
mained in Teheran, Shiraz, Isfahan, and other provincial cit- 
ies. Of the 60,000 Jews who emigrated, about 35,000 preferred 
to immigrate to the U.S.; some 20,000 left for Israel, and the 
remaining 5,000 chose to live in Europe, mainly in England, 
France, Germany, Italy, or Switzerland. The spread of the Ira- 
nian Jews in the U.S. provides us with the following demo- 
graphic map: of the total 35,000, some 25,000 live in Califor- 
nia, of whom about 20,000 prefer to dwell in Los Angeles; 
8,000 Iranian Jews live in the city of New York and on Long 
Island; the remaining 2,000 live in other cities, mainly in Bos- 
ton, Baltimore, Washington, Detroit, or Chicago. 

In every city abroad, the Jews of Iran tried to establish 
themselves in their own newly founded organizations and 
synagogues. In Los Angeles alone, they set up more than 40 
organizations, 10 synagogues, about 6 magazines, and one tele- 
vision station. The Iranian Jewish community in the US. is, 
for the most part, well-educated and financially stable. Educa- 
tion is one of the strongest values stressed by the Iranian Jew- 
ish community, which considers itself the cream of all immi- 
grant groups in the U.S. The Iranian Jews brought with them 
money, doctors, engineers, upper-class educated businessmen, 
and professionals in almost all fields. Many of them became 
wealthy in their new homes in the U.S., Europe, and Israel. 


[Amnon Netzer (2"¢ ed.)] 


Musical Tradition 

The musical patrimony of the Iranian Jews contains several 
different styles. The nature of their non-synagogal music, and 
the general approach to music and the way it is performed, 
are identical with those of their non-Jewish neighbors. The at- 
tachment to poetry and music which has been characteristic 
of Iranian culture from its earliest days is also found among 
the Jews, with similar attention devoted to the cultivation of 
these arts, the special connection of music with the expres- 
sions of sorrow, meditation, and mystical exaltation, and the 
same ideal of voice color and voice production. Some of these 
characteristics have of course been transposed in order to suit 
the specific conditions of a Jewish culture. The tendency to- 
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ward mysticism finds its fullest expression in a predilection 
for the *Zohar, which is recited with a special musical intona- 
tion. The great importance attached to lamentations for the 
dead, which constitute a rich and interesting repertoire, may 
be analogous with the ta’ziya-t of the Persian Shiites, which 
are akind of vernacular religious drama commemorating the 
tragedies which marked the birth of the Shi'a sect. 

Notwithstanding some analogies in style and form, the Ira- 
nian influence is, however, hardly traceable in the Iranian syna- 
gogal tradition. In the structure of the melodies of free rhyth- 
mical or recitative character, A.Z. *Idelsohn found a strong 
resemblance to the synagogal tradition of the Yemenite Jews. 
Their tradition of Pentateuch cantillation is among the more 
archaic ones, being centered almost exclusively on the major di- 
visive accents (see *Masoretic Accents, Musical Rendition). On 
the other hand, most of the metrical *piyyutim, mainly those of 
the High Holidays, are sung to melodies common to all Near 
Eastern, i.e. “Eastern Sephardi” communities. 

In the paraliturgical and secular domain, the poetry and 
music of the Iranian Jews are simply a part of the general cul- 
ture, with a few exceptions. Among these are the works of 
non-Persian Jewish poets, such as Israel *Najara, of which a 
Judeo-Persian translation is in wide use, and which are sung 
on such occasions as se’udah shlishit and *bakkashot (among 
Persians Jews, contrary to other communities, these are per- 
formed at home and not in the synagogue). 

The most impressive production was in the domain of 
epic songs. Here, the Persian Jews closely followed the Persian 
model in language, meter, and musical rendition, though the 
Jewish poets and musicians naturally sang of the achievements 
and history of their own people. The chief representative of 
epic poetry is *Shahin, a Persian Jewish poet of the 14" cen- 
tury. His poetic paraphrase of the narrative parts of the Pen- 
tateuch, called in brief Shahin, is sung in public on Sabbath 
afternoons and at festive gatherings by specialized “epic sing- 
ers.’ The public, although knowing every word by memory, 
expresses its enthusiasm anew each time. The Shahin also be- 
came a favorite in Bukhara, which was considered a cultural 
province of Persian Jewry. Shahin himself and after him other 
poets, especially Amrani, wrote other epic songs on Jewish 
topics which also attained great popularity. 

Another branch of poetry, but one of a more folkloristic 
nature, consists of the songs which are improvised in an im- 
promptu competition of poets. These are performed at fam- 
ily celebrations, after wine-drinking bouts, and the competi- 
tion between the two singer-poets adds to the atmosphere of 
good cheer. (For the music of the Kurdistan region of Iran 


see *Kurdistan.) (hein shileanl 
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IRAQ, country in S.W. Asia (for period prior to 634 C.E. see 
*Mesopotamia and *Babylonia). 

The Diaspora of Iraq was one of the most ancient of the 
Jewish people. The Jews came to Babylon after the destruc- 
tion of the First Temple (586 B.c.E.), or even 10 years earlier, 
with the exile of Jehoiachin. They integrated into their land 
of captivity and took part in its economic and cultural de- 
velopment. 

The contribution of Babylonian Jewry to molding the 
spirit and character of the Jewish people in the Diaspora was 
channeled through its famous academies (yeshivot) of *Sura 
and *Pumpedita. There, the Babylonian Talmud was com- 
posed and sealed. The heads of those academies functioned 
as the leaders of Babylonian Jewry and of other Jews. They 
continued to do so until the conquest of the country by the 
*Mongols in 1258 c.£. The decline of the Jewish communities 
of *Baghdad and *Basra continued for many generations. Only 
at the end of the 18" and the beginning of the 19" centuries 
did Baghdad begin to recover economically and culturally and 
start to function again as a religious center for the Jewish com- 
munities of *Kurdistan, *Persia, *India, and *Aden. 


Under Islamic Rule 

The Jews of Babylonia, who had suffered from persecutions 
at the end of the rule of the Persian Sasanid dynasty, wel- 
comed the Arab conquest of the land, which became known 
as Iraq. 
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The legal status of the Jews, as *dhimmis, was defined by 
the Sharia (the Islamic Law), under which they had certain 
rights including the right to worship and to administer their 
own religious law. On the other hand they were required to 
pay the jizya (poll tax) in exchange for protection by the Is- 
lamic rulers. They were also exempted from serving in the 
Muslim armies. 


UNDER THE UMAYYAD CALIPHATE (661-750). The extant 
information on the attitude of the caliphs of the *Umayyad 
dynasty (661-750) toward the Jews is very limited. During this 
period the Jews suffered from the political disputes and con- 
troversies which took place in Iraq. In the times of the caliph 
Omar 1 ibn ‘Abd al-Aziz (717-720) the Jews suffered, with 
other dhimmis, intolerance toward their religion. He forbade 
the governors to appoint members of non-Muslims as tax 
collectors and scribes; he also prohibited the dhimmis from 
dressing like Muslims and sought to degrade them socially 
(The Covenant of *Omar). 


UNDER THE ABBASID CALIPHATE (750-1258). The situation 
of the Jews during the * Abbasid period was not stable. Some of 
the rulers were tolerant to them while others oppressed them 
variously. The caliph Hardin al-Rashid (786-809) persecuted 
the Jews and sought to humiliate them. He imposed heavy 
taxes and discriminated against them in regard to their dress, 
commerce, and other matters. The attitude changed under his 
son, the caliph al-Mamiin (813-833), who was a devotee of the 
sciences. At the beginning of his rule he revealed a tolerant 
attitude toward the Jews, but at its end he changed this policy 
for the worse as a result of his advisers’ influence. During the 
reign of the caliph al-Mutawakkil (847-861) the Jewish situ- 
ation was severely aggravated. This caliph issued, in 850, de- 
crees which degraded the Jews and other non-Muslims. He 
instituted a yellow head covering and, for the servants and the 
poor, a yellow patch to be prominently worn on their clothes, 
on the chest or on the back. Four years later he added some 
new decrees on the color of clothes and on women's clothing. 
Various restrictions concerned with living quarters, taxes, 
and other matters are also attributed to him (see Covenant of 
*Omar). It may be assumed that not all these decrees were ap- 
plied. In spite of all the restrictions, many Jews adapted them- 
selves to the values of the Muslim culture. They distinguished 
themselves as physicians and writers, played important roles 
in the economic life and held government positions. The fact 
that it was necessary from time to time to renew the decrees 
on clothing proves that they were not generally enforced. 
During the terms of office of the gaon *Aharon b. Joseph 
ha-Cohen Sargado, Baghdad was conquered by the Buway- 
hid emirs who ruled Iraq for more than a century (945-1055). 
This Persian Shi'ite dynasty was extremely fanatic and cruelly 
persecuted the Sunni Muslims, the Jews, and the Christians. 
They abolished the former rights of the exilarch to collect the 
poll tax, and the Jews were compelled to pay it to Muslim col- 
lectors who oppressed them severely. The situation of the Jews 
improved during the rule of the *Seljuks (1055-1150). After the 
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Seljuks the Abbasid caliphs restored their power, and a change 
for the worse occurred during the reign of caliph al-Muqtadi 
(1075-1094), who adopted a harsh attitude toward both the Jews 
and the Christians. He imposed heavy taxes upon them and 
compelled them to live according the discriminatory decrees 
issued by the caliph al-Mutwwakil. After him the situation of 
the Jews improved and their former autonomy was restored. 

*Baghdad was founded by the caliph al-Manstr (754- 
775) and became the capital of the Abbasids. The Jewish com- 
munity begin to expand until it became the largest one in Iraq 
and the seat of the *exilarch. 

Under Muslim rule the academies of *Sura and *Pumbe- 
dita began to prosper. The heads of these academies were 
known, from then on, as *geonim. The golden age of the geonim 
parallels the days of splendor of the Abbasid caliphate. 

According to the traveler *Benjamin of Tudela, who vis- 
ited Iraq in about 1170, the caliph was most favorable to the 
Jews; there were many Jewish officials in his service. The trav- 
eler R. *Pethahiah of Regensburg, who visited Iraq at the be- 
ginning of the reign of the caliph al-Nasir (1180-1225) greatly 
admired the erudition of the Jews of Babylonia: “... Babylonia 
is an entirely different world, their occupation consisting of 
Torah study and the fear of heaven, even the Ishmaelites are 
trustworthy ... in Babylon there are 30 synagogues in addition 
to that of Daniel ...” (Sibbuv Rabbi Petahyah (1905), 8, 24). 

After the death of R. Hai the offices of the head of the 
academy (rosh yeshivah) and the exilarch (resh galuta) were 
both held by *Hezekiah b. David (1038-1058). 

The academies of Sura and Pumbedita had been trans- 
ferred to Baghdad during the 9" and the 10" century. In the 
middle of the 11" century they ceased to exist and were re- 
placed by the Academy of Baghdad. 


Under Mongol Rule (1258-1335) 

Following *Mongols’ occupation of Iraq in 1258, which caused 
total destruction and disaster all over the south and the cen- 
ter of the land, the Jewish communities of Baghdad and Basra 
did not recover for many generations. The attitude of the 
new rulers toward the Jews at the beginning of their reign 
changed for the better. Some of them advanced to high posi- 
tions of state. The first of these was *Sa‘d al-Dawla who was 
appointed a physician of the sultan Arghun Khan (1284-91) 
and then as a finance minister of the Il-khan kingdom. How- 
ever, in 1291, when the sultan was in his sickbed, Sad al-Dawla 
was executed. The same fate was met 27 years later by another 
Jewish personality, *Rashid al-Dawla (1247-1318), who was a 
physician, capable financier, historian, and philosopher. He at- 
tained high rank and was appointed as physician of the khan 
and the chief minister (vizir); his enemies accused him of hay- 
ing poisoned the khan and had him executed. The situation 
of the Jews began to worsen when Ghazan Khan (1295-1304) 
converted to Islam. At that time a number of Jews were com- 
pelled to follow suit. In 1333 and 1334 the synagogues of Bagh- 
dad were destroyed, Jewish property was looted and, again, a 
number of Jews converted to Islam. 
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The occupation of the country by Tamerlane in 1393 
caused destruction of a large part of Baghdad and other towns. 
The Baghdad community did not recover until the end of the 
18" and the beginning of the 19" century. 


Under Ottoman Rule 

The Ottomans occupied Baghdad in 1534; their rule continued 
until 1917, except for 15 years (1623-38) when the Persians ruled 
the country and dealt very harshly with the Jews. 

The sharia (the Islamic Code) was the law of the *Otto- 
man Empire, so the dhimmis were treated according to this 
religious code. Jews suffered from minor discrimination un- 
der the Ottomans, and the Iraqi Jews, in general, lived under 
a tolerant regime. They paid a moderate poll tax and enjoyed 
relative freedom. Nevertheless, anti-Jewish crime or agitation 
on a petty scale was ready to appear. At times the Turkish gov- 
ernors oppressed the Jews and the poll tax was collected with 
many abuses by the highest bidder. 

From 1830 to 1917, 42 Turkish valis governed Iraq. Mus- 
tafa Nuri Pasha (1860-61) tried to confiscate the shrine of the 
prophet *Ezekiel (traditionally considered buried in the vil- 
lage of Kifil) from the Jews; and Mustafa ‘Asim Pasha (1887-89) 
made false accusations against the Jews. In the time of the last 
vali, Khalil Pasha, 17 Jewish notables of Baghdad were accused 
of having engaged in illegal commerce. They were cruelly 
tortured and then executed. Conversely, there were some en- 
lightened officials who restored order and brought peace to 
the country. The most prominent of these were Midhat Pasha 
(1869-72) and Hiiseyin Nazim Pasha (1910-11). During their 
rule the Jews enjoyed security and tranquility. 


DEMOGRAPHIC CHANGES. ‘The Jewish population of Baghdad 
in 1824 was estimated at about 1,500 Jewish families. In 1831 it 
was reported that about 7,000 Jews were dwelling in a special 
quarter of the city and that they were employed in various gov- 
ernmental jobs. In 1845 the population of Baghdad was esti- 
mated at about 16,000 Jews, 40,000 Muslims, and 4,000 Chris- 
tians. The traveler R. *Benjamin 11 (1848) put the number of the 
Jewish families in Baghdad at 3,000 with nine synagogues. 

Scores of small Jewish communities were scattered 
throughout northern Iraq. The largest was in Mosul, which 
in 1848 had about 450 Jewish families. The figure of 3,000 Jews 
in this city remained stable until approximately the begin- 
ning the 20" century. The decline of the economic standing of 
Mosul seems to have contributed to the departure of Jews for 
Baghdad. According to official figures, there were in 1919 in all 
the northern districts (Mosul, Arbil, Suleimania, and Kirkuk) 
13,835 Jews. According to the census of 1947 there were in the 
northern districts 19,767 Jews. 

The main demographic changes occurred from the mid- 
19" century on. A considerable internal emigration from north 
to south followed the opening of the Suez-Canal (1869), which 
shifted the commercial pathway from the overland route (from 
Europe to India via *Aleppo in *Syria and Mosul in northern 
Iraq) to the naval route, thus favoring the Iraqi port of Basra. 
Economic conditions in the north begin to deteriorate. The 
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Jews, like others, started to move southward. North to south 
emigration was also encouraged by changes introduced during 
the reign of the Vali Midhat Pasha (1869-72), who succeeded 
in pacifying the tribes of central and southern Iraq and pro- 
tecting the cities from their attacks. The two small Jewish com- 
munities in southern Iraq (Basra and Hilla) had grown larger, 
and additional communities settled in ‘Amara, Qal’at Salih. ‘Ali 
al-Gharbi, and Musyab. The Jewish movement to the south, 
however, declined after World War 1, except for Basra. 

The Jewish community of Baghdad continued to in- 
crease. In the year 1860 there lived in Baghdad about 20,000 
Jews among 70,000 non-Jews. In 1889, they were estimated 
at about 25,000 among a population of 100,000 Muslims and 
5,000 Christians. An account by the British Consul in Baghdad, 
in February 1910 stated, “The Jewish community at Baghdad 
is, after that of Salonica, the most numerous, important, and 
prosperous in Turkey.’ At the beginning of the 20" century the 
Jewish community of Baghdad numbered about 45,000, In 1919 
the British put the figures of Iraqi Jews at 87,488 among a total 
population of 2,849,283; that is to say 3.1%. In the Baghdad dis- 
trict there were about 50,000 Jews in a total of 250,000 inhabit- 
ants. Official Iraqi statistics, based on the 1947 census, put the 
total number of Iraqi Jews at 118,000 or 2.6% of the total popu- 
lation of 4.5 million. In spite of this official census, some stud- 
ies suggest that the real number of Jews in the late 1940s was 
higher. During the years 1948-51, 123,500 Jews immigrated to 
Israel, with several thousand others leaving during this period 
for other countries. About 6,000 Jews remained in Iraq after 
the mass immigration. This led to the conclusion that the total 
number of Jews in Iraq in the late 1940s was about 135,000. 


Major Jewish Settlements in Iraq, based on the official census of 
1947 








Provinces 1920 1932 1947 
Amara 3,000 2,540 2,145 
Baghdad 50,300 42,799 76,825 
Basra 6,928 7,260 9,388 
Diyala 1,689 2,252 2,850 
Diwaniya 6,530 531 809 
Dulaym 2,600 897 1,661 
Hilla 1,065 1,000 1,893 
Irbil 4,800 3,090 C. 4,226 
Karbala _ — _ 
Kirkuk 1,400 2,633 c. 4,025 
Kut 381 346 359 
Mosul 7,635 7,537 Cc. 8,696 
Muntafig 160 555 644 
Sulaimaniya 1,000 1,343 C. 2,256 
Total 87,488 72,783 115,777 











SOCIAL CHANGE. The reforms in the Ottoman Empire that 
took place in the second half of the 19" century (Tanzimat) 
improved the legal status of the Jews. Theoretically they be- 
came equal in rights and obligations. The traditional poll tax 
(jizya), which symbolized the inferiority of the dhimmis and 
their subject status, was rescinded. The fiscal change was, 
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however, cosmetic in a sense, since the jizya was replaced in 
1855 by a new levy, Bedel-i Askari or military substitution tax, 
which exempted the non-Muslims from military service, for 
which they had become technically liable with the granting 
of civil equality. In 1909, shortly after the Young Turks’ coup, 
this tax was canceled, and about 100 young Baghdadi Jews ap- 
plied for admission to officers training school. 

When World War 1 broke out, several thousands of Iraqi 
Jews were drafted into the Ottoman Army and sent to distant 
fronts, from which many of them did not return. 

The most far-reaching of the reforms came in the reor- 
ganization of the millet all over the Empire. In Baghdad the 
post of the Nasi (the leader of the Jewish community) was 
suppressed in 1849, and the community was recognized as 
a millet. Its leadership was vested in a religious personality 
(the hakham bashi), “the chief rabbi.” Later on, in 1931, un- 
der the British Mandate a new law was enacted to replace the 
Ottoman one. This law permitted the vesting of the leader- 
ship of Baghdad’s Jewish community in a secular personality. 
Relying upon this law, it was possible in 1949 to replace Chief 
Rabbi *Sassoon Kadoorie with Heskel Shemtov. 

As a result of the improvement in their civil status deriv- 
ing from the reforms, the Jews were appointed to positions of 
judges, lecturers in the universities, officials in governmental 
service, and police officers. They also were appointed as mem- 
bers of city councils. 

In 1869, when Midhat Pasha carried out the vilayet system, 
he appointed a leading Jewish notable, Menahem *Daniel, as 
council member of the Baghdad vilayet (Majlis al-Iddra). Dan- 
iel was also elected to parliament, which was opened in 1877 
in Istanbul. This was a precedent which was followed in 1908 
by the election of Heskel *Sassoon (1860-1932) to parliament. 

The changes in the status of the dhimmis did not sit well 
with the traditionally minded Muslims. Anti-Christian vio- 
lence erupted in many places in the Middle East, but not in 
Iraq. However, when the Young Turks tried to bring into force 
their notions of liberty, equality, and justice in Iraq, the Mus- 
lims greeted them with shock and dismay. They reacted on 
October 15, 1908, with violence against the Jews of Baghdad, 
which resulted in 40 wounded Jews. This event disabused the 
Jews of Baghdad of any illusions of equality. 


Education and Literature 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. In 1832 Midrash Talmud Torah was 
founded in Baghdad, which continued its activity until the 
mass immigration in the mid-20" century. In 1840 a religious 
academy, “Yeshivat Bet Zilkha,” was founded after 100 years 
during which there was no such institution. This yeshivah 
educated rabbis for the Iraqi communities and those of its 
neighboring countries. 

The founding of modern schools accelerated the secular 
trend in education among Iraqi Jews. The role of the bet mi- 
drash and the yeshivah was steadily undermined and became 
insignificant by the 1940s. 


SECULAR EDUCATION. The first school of the *Alliance 
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Israélite Universelle for boys was founded in Baghdad in 
1865 and for girls in 1883. More elementary schools were later 
opened in the provincial towns of Iraq. Those schools intro- 
duced modern methods of teaching and included foreign lan- 
guages in the curriculum alongside Arabic, French, English, 
and Turkish. It created a real gap between the educational level 
of the Jews and that of the non-Jews. It qualified the Jews to 
be businessmen, clerks, and employees in the governmental 
offices and banks. This gap prevailed until the mass emigra- 
tion and aroused the jealousy of the non-Jews in the country, 
causing friction between the Jews and their neighbors. 

By the 1920s numerous schools had been established, 
mostly by Jewish philanthropists, and maintained by both 
Jewish community funds and regular contributions by the 
Iraqi government. 

The number of the schools supervised by the Jewish 
community in Baghdad continued to rise, reaching 20 at the 
time of the mass exodus of 1950-51. In addition to the regular 
schools, a number of other institutes were established, includ- 
ing a school for the blind, orphanages, a music school, voca- 
tional centers, and charitable organizations. 

Jewish students began attending universities in Iraq and 
abroad after World War 1, and government schools were open 
to Jews as well as to other religious and ethnic minorities. In 
the 1930s there was no restriction on the number of Jewish 
students in governmental schools and colleges. Later, in the 
1940s, a preferential quota introduced for scientific and medi- 
cal colleges affected Jews’ chances of entering these colleges. 

The liberal and secular trend brought about a stronger 
association of Iraqi Jews and Arab culture and led Jews to 
take a more active role in public and cultural life. A consider- 
able number of prominent Jewish writers and poets emerged, 
whose works in Arabic were both well known and well re- 
garded; among them were the poet and historian Meir *Basri 
(1911- ) and the poet Anwar *Sha'ul (1904-1984). Jewish jour- 
nalists founded a number of newspapers and magazines in Ar- 
abic, such as al-Misbah (1924-1929) and al-Hasid (1929-1937). 
Jewish journalists contributed to the Iraqi press and occasion- 
ally wrote for the Arabic press outside Iraq. 

From the 1920s a number of Jews were also prominent in 
the Iraqi theater and performed in Arabic. Many Jews in Iraq 
distinguished themselves in music as singers, composers, and 
players of traditional instruments. 

Some works by the Jewish intelligentsia were Arabic in 
essence and expressed the cultural life of the country. 


[Abraham Ben-Yaacob and Hayyim J. Cohen / 
Nissim Kazzaz (2"4 ed.)] 


British Occupation and Mandate (1917-1932) 

The Jews under the British occupation (1917-21) enjoyed full 
rights of equality and freedom as well as a feeling of security. 
The majority of the Jews considered themselves as British citi- 
zens. Some grew rich, others were employed in the British ad- 
ministration, especially in Baghdad and Basra. They were in- 
terested in the continuation of British rule, and they expressed 
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this in 1918, only a week after the armistice went into effect, 
when the Jewish community of Baghdad presented a petition 
to the civil commissioner of Baghdad, asking him to make 
them British subjects. Twice again, in 1919 and 1920, the Jews 
of Iraq appealed to the British high commissioner and asked 
him not to allow an Arab government to come to power or at 
least to grant British citizenship to the Jewish community en 
masse. The British authorities rejected this request, and the 
Jews were eventually appeased by personal assurances that 
ample guaranties would be afforded. However, when in April 
1930 the League of Nations decided to adopt the mandate, the 
Jewish leaders decided to support the establishment of an Iraqi 
state under the British Mandate. 

The Jews were given further assurances by Amir Faysal 
(1883-1933), who was the leading British candidate for the Iraqi 
throne. The new monarch-to-be made numerous speeches, in- 
cluding one before the Jewish community of Baghdad on July 
18, 1921, one month before his coronation, in which he empha- 
sized the equality of all Iraqis, irrespective of religion. 

King Faysal continued to maintain cordial personal re- 
lations with individual members of the Jewish elite through 
his 12-year reign. As his first finance minister, he appointed 
Sir Sasson *Heskel, the only Jew who ever held cabinet rank 
in Iraq. Four members represented the Jews in the Iraqi par- 
liament. In 1946 their number increased to six. In the Senate 
Menahem Salih *Daniel represented them and after him his 
son, Ezra *Daniel. 

Because of their generally superior educational qualifica- 
tions, Jews and Christians could be found in the civil service 
during the first decade of the kingdom while it was still under 
the British Mandate. However, as early as 1921, a strong Arab 
nationalist element rejected the employment of foreigners 
and non-Muslims. This opposition intensified after Iraq had 
gained full independence in 1932 and became even stronger 
after the death of Faysal the following year. 


ZIONIST ACTIVITY DURING THE BRITISH MANDATE. Zi- 
onist activity resumed in Iraq about a year after World War 1 
ended; though still unorganized, serious fundraising was un- 
dertaken through the initiatives of a few individuals. Despite 
the substantial sums donated by a few wealthy philanthropists 
for development projects in the Holy Land, most of the Jewish 
mercantile elite of Iraq remained unattracted by Zionism. The 
first organized Zionist group in the postwar period included a 
schoolteacher, a law student, and a police officer. In 1920 they 
founded an association in Baghdad with the innocuous name 
of “Jam‘iyya Adabiyya Isra’iliyya” (“Jewish Literary Society”), 
which published a short-lived journal in Hebrew and Judeo- 
Arabic, Yeshurun. In early 1921, a group within the Jewish Liter- 
ary Society founded a separate Zionist society, “Al-Jam‘iyya al- 
Sahyuniyya li-Bilad al-Rafidayn” (“The Mesopotamian Zionist 
Society) under the presidency of Aaron Sassoon b. Eliahu *Na- 
hum, who was also known as “ha-Moreh” (the teacher). The 
society received a permit from the government. Ha-Moreh was 
very active together with his deputy, the lawyer Joseph Elias 
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Gabbai, and others. The organization’s headquarters were in 
Baghdad and branches existed in Basra, Khanaqin, Amara and 
Arbil. Fundraising was the principal object of the Zionists in 
Iraq during the 1920s. Emissaries from the Holy Land were well 
received and helped by the authorities of the British Mandate 
and senior Iraqi officials. The Zionists enjoyed considerable 
sympathy from the poorer Jewish masses, who demonstrated 
their support in vocal public gatherings, which offended Arab 
public opinion, but failed to attract any influential community 
figures. The unrestrained behavior of the Zionists caused anxi- 
ety among members of the upper class such as Menahem Salih 
Daniel, a leading Baghdadi Jewish notable and later, as noted 
above, a senator in the Iraqi Senate. In reacting to the request 
for help in promoting Zionist activities in Iraq, he foresaw 
the danger to the community because of the political style the 
Zionists endorsed. Zionist ideology was attacked by another 
prominent figure, Joseph al-*Kabir, a Baghdadi Jewish lawyer, 
in a letter published in the Iraq Times in November 1938. 

British officials and the native Arab authorities also 
warned both the Zionists and the visiting representative of 
the movement against public activities and indiscreet state- 
ments. The nationalist press was more emphatic in this regard. 
Therefore, even though no actual ban was imposed upon their 
activities in Iraq until 1929, the need to maintain a low pro- 
file increased when the Zionist committee found it could not 
renew its permit in 1922, although it was allowed to continue 
operating unofficially until 1929. 

In 1923 a “Keren Hayesod” committee was founded in 
Baghdad; contributions to the national funds passed through 
this committee. The size of contributions increased during the 
early years of British rule (1920-1924), but declined steadily 
afterwards, and Iraqi Jews were not represented at any inter- 
national Zionist Congress after 1927. Evidence also shows that 
Congress representatives of the community before that date 
were actually foreigners who had succeeded in selling in Iraq 
the number of shekels required for representation by Zionist 
Congress rulers. 

Short-lived Zionist societies were established at the end 
of the British Mandate, such as “Agudat Ahiever” (1929), 
whose aim was to spread the Hebrew book; the “Maccabi” 
sport society (1929-1930); “Histadrut ha-No‘ar ha-Ivri” (1929) 
and others. Hebrew teachers from the Holy Land were invited 
to teach Hebrew and Jewish history. 

The visit of Sir Alfred Mond (a well-known Zionist) to 
Baghdad, in February 1928, marked the first anti-Zionist dem- 
onstration in the city. Some Jews who passed by were beaten. 

The Palestine disturbances, which erupted in August 1929, 
aroused a widespread and highly vocal reaction in Iraq. The 
press published exaggerated reports placing the Arab casual- 
ties in the thousands. A leading national paper claimed that the 
Jews had thrown a bomb into a mosque, killing 70 worshipers 
at Friday prayers. On August 30 some 10,000 Arabs gathered in 
a Baghdad mosque, where prayers were recited for the victims 
of British and Zionist aggression. After the speeches, the crowd 
poured out into the streets for a demonstration march, which 
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turned into violent clashes with the police. Some of the speakers 
did not differentiate between Zionists and other Iraqi Jews. 

From that time the Iraqi government began to persecute 
Zionism, Palestinian Jewish teachers were expelled. In 1935 
ha-Moreh was arrested and forced to leave Iraq for Palestine. 
After that there was no legal Zionist activity in Iraq. 


Fascism and Antisemitism (1933-1941) 

Iraqi Jews did not know the kind of *antisemitism that prevailed 
in some Christian states of Europe. The first attempt to copy 
modern European antisemitic libels was made in 1924 by Sadiq 
Rasil al-Qadiri, a former officer in the White Russian Army. 
He published his views, particularly that of worldwide conspir- 
acy, in a Baghdadi newspaper. The Jewish response in its own 
weekly newspaper, al-Misbah, compelled al-Qadiri to apolo- 
gize, although he later published his antisemitic memoirs. 

At that time the press drew a clear dividing line between 
Judaism and Zionism. This line became blurred in the 1930s, 
along with the demand to remove Jews from the genealogical 
tree of the Semitic peoples. This anti-Jewish trend coincided 
with Faysal’s death in 1933, which brought about a noticeable 
change for the Jewish community. His death also came at the 
same time as the Assyrian massacre, which created a climate 
of insecurity among the minorities. Iraqi Jewry at that time 
had been subject to threats and invectives emanating not only 
from extremist elements, but also from official state institu- 
tions as well. Dr. Sami Shawkat, a high official in the Ministry 
of Education in the pre-war years and for a while its director 
general, was the head of “al-Futuwwa,” an imitation of Hit- 
ler’s Youth. In one of his addresses, “The Profession of Death,” 
he called on Iraqi youth to adopt the way of life of Nazi Fas- 
cists. In another speech he branded the Jews as the enemy 
from within, who should be treated accordingly. In another, 
he praised Hitler and Mussolini for eradicating their internal 
enemies (the Jews). Syrian and Palestinian teachers often sup- 
ported Shawkat in his preaching. 

The German ambassador, Dr. F. Grobba, distributed 
funds and Nazi films, books, and pamphlets in the capital of 
Iraq, mostly sponsoring the anti-British and the nationalists. 
Grobba also serialized Hitler’s book Mein Kampf in a daily 
newspaper. He and his German cadre maintained a great 
influence upon the leadership of the state and upon many 
classes of the Iraqi people, especially through the directors of 
the Ministry of Education. 

The first anti-Jewish act occurred in September 1934, 
when 10 Jews were dismissed from their posts in the Ministry 
of Economics and Communications. From then on an unof- 
ficial quota was fixed for the number of Jews to be appointed 
to the civil service. 

Pro-Palestinian, anti-British, anti-Jewish, and anti- 
Zionist sentiments rose to new heights in Iraq in 1936. The 
Arab general strike and the revolt, which erupted in Pales- 
tine that year, gave the conflict a new centrality in Arab pol- 
itics. The atmosphere in Baghdad became highly charged. 
The Committee for the Defense of Palestine circulated anti- 
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Jewish pamphlets. Over a four-week period, extending from 
mid-September to mid-October, three Jews were murdered in 
Baghdad and in Basra. A bomb, which however failed to ex- 
plode, was thrown into a Baghdadi synagogue on Yom Kippur 
(September 27). Several other bombs were thrown at Jewish 
clubs, and street gangs roughed up a number of Jews. 

The president of the Baghdadi Jewish community, Rabbi 
Sassoon *Kadoorie, who was himself a staunch anti-Zionist, 
issued a public statement, in response to a demand from the 
national press, affirming loyalty to the Arab cause in Palestine 
and dissociating Iraqi Jewry from Zionism. This did not bring 
about any real improvement in the situation and, in August 
1937, incidents against the Jews were renewed, fostered then and 
later by Syrians and Palestinians who had settled in Iraq. 


THE ANTI-JEWISH POGROM ON JUNE 1-2, 1941 — “AL- 
FARHUD. On June 1, the first day of Shavu‘ot, which in Iraq 
was traditionally marked by joyous pilgrimages to the tomb 
of holy men and visits of friends and relatives, the Hashem- 
ite regent, ‘Abd al-Ilah, returned to the capital from his exile 
in Transjordan. A festive crowd of Jews crossed over the west 
bank of the Tigris River to welcome the returning prince. On 
the way back, a group of soldiers, who were soon joined by 
civilians, turned on the Jews and attacked them, killing one 
and injuring others. Anti-Jewish riots soon spread through- 
out the city, especially on the east bank of the Tigris, where 
most of the Jews lived. By nightfall, a major pogrom was under 
way, led by soldiers and paramilitary youth gangs, followed 
by a mob. The rampage of murder and plunder in the Jewish 
neighborhoods and business districts continued until the af- 
ternoon of the following day, when the regent finally gave or- 
ders for the police to fire upon the rioters and Kurdish troops 
were brought in to maintain order. 

In the “Farhud,’ 179 Jews of both sexes and all ages were 
killed, 242 children were left orphans, and 586 businesses were 
looted, 911 buildings housing more than 12,000 people were 
pillaged. The total property loss was estimated by the Jew- 
ish community’s own investigating committee to be approxi- 
mately 680,000 pounds. 

The “Farhud” dramatically undermined the confidence 
of all Iraqi Jewry and, like the Assyrian massacres of 1933, had 
a highly unsettling effect upon all the Iraqi minorities. Never- 
theless, many Jews tried to convince themselves that the worst 
was over. A factor in this was the commercial boom during 
the war, of which the Jewish business community was the 
prime beneficiary. Another factor was the tranquility which 
prevailed during the next years of the war. But the shadow of 
the “Farhud” continued to hover for years. 

The pogrom caused a split between the youth of the Jew- 
ish community and its traditional leadership. The new genera- 
tion turned to two separate directions: the Communist and the 
Zionist movements, the activity of both being underground. 


The Jewish Youth Between Zionism and Communism 
IN THE COMMUNIST PARTY. The Communist underground 
was joined by some young Jewish intellectuals who believed 
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that by changing the regime of the state salvation would come 
to them as a minority. During the 1940s they played an impor- 
tant part in organizing demonstrations and anti-government 
activities. Two of them reached the top ranks of the party and 
were hanged in 1949. In 1946 ‘Usbat Mukafahat al-Sahyaniyya 
(the Anti-Zionist League) was authorized by the Iraqi govern- 
ment. This League succeeded in attracting many intellectuals. 
Its meetings were well attended and its daily newspaper, ‘al- 
’Usba’, was widely read. The League soon established itself as 
an outspoken representative of the Iraqi Jewish community 
on the issue of Palestine. It distinguished between Judaism 
and Zionism, terming the latter a “colonialist phenomenon.” 
In June 1946 the League organized a large demonstration in 
Baghdad against “the injustice in Palestine.” Three months af- 
ter granting permission, the authorities banned ‘al-’Usba’ and 
closed it. Its leaders were arrested and sentenced to various 
terms of imprisonment. 

The role of Jewish communists was visible in the daily 
demonstrations of February 1948, which erupted against the 
Portsmouth Agreement, endangered the regime, and brought 
down the government. The Jewish communists succeeded in 
convincing many Jews, including the leadership of the Jew- 
ish community, to participate in the demonstrations. By their 
behavior they stirred the anger of the government, which re- 
moved its protection from its Jewish subjects and began to 
display an official antisemitic policy. 


THE ZIONIST UNDERGROUND. The Zionist Movement re- 
newed its activity in March 1942 by forming the youth orga- 
nization called Tenu’at he-Halutz (the Pioneer Movement) 
and paramilitary youth, Haganah, among Iraqi Jews. Con- 
trary to the Communist underground, the Zionists did not 
work against the regime. They concentrated on teaching He- 
brew and educating the young generation to Zionism and pi- 
oneering. A main purpose was to convince the Jews, mainly 
the youth, to immigrate to Erez Israel. 

The ranks of the Zionist movement in Iraq increased 
when World War 11 was over, and the Iraqi press began to ad- 
dress the Palestine question. The Zionist underground orga- 
nizations in Iraq, despite some crises, were flooded, from 1945 
until 1951, with requests for joining. The most dangerous crisis 
was that of October 1949, which nearly wiped out the Zionist 
movement in Iraq. The Iraqi authorities arrested about 50 Jews 
who were accused of Zionism and court-martialed. The sec- 
ond crisis was that of May-June 1951. When the evacuation of 
the Jews was nearing its end, the Iraqi government uncovered 
a spy ring in Baghdad, run by two foreigners, Yehuda Tajir and 
Rodny, who were arrested. The authorities also discovered ex- 
plosives, guns, files, typewriters, presses, and membership lists 
hidden in synagogues or buried in private homes. As a result, 
the police arrested about 80 Jews, 13 of them were sentenced 
to long terms of imprisonment, two others (Yosef Basri and 
Shalom Saleh) were sentenced to death and hanged on Janu- 
ary 19, 1952. By June 15, 1951, the order was given to the Zionist 
underground to cease its activity in Iraq. 
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Official Antisemitism 

When World War 11 was over the former pro-Nazi follow- 
ers were released and began anew their activities and incite- 
ment against the Jews. The General Assembly vote in favor 
of the partition of Palestine on November 29, 1947, increased 
tensions between Arabs and Jews in Iraq and the authorities 
started to oppress the Jews. 

The declaration of martial law, before sending Iraqi 
troops to Palestine, marked the beginning of official anti- 
semitism. At first it was directed mainly against Communists 
but soon was used against Jews, when it became clear that the 
Arab offensive in Palestine was encountering serious difficul- 
ties. Now the Iraqi authorities seemed increasingly willing to 
accommodate anti-Jewish demands as a mean of diverting the 
attention of the Iraqi population from the failure in Palestine 
and from concern with social and political reforms. From now 
on, abuses and restrictions characterized the life of the Jews 
in Iraq. Restrictions were imposed on travel abroad and dis- 
posal of property. Hundreds of Jews were dismissed from pub- 
lic service; efforts were made to eliminate Jews from the army 
and the police; they were prohibited from buying and selling 
property; they were also discriminated against in obtaining the 
necessary licenses granting access to some professions. 

At the same time the nationalist press opened with ag- 
gressive attacks against the Jews, practically daily. The long- 
standing distinction between Judaism and Zionism was fast 
becoming blurred, The Jews were held responsible for the 
economic hardship faced by Iraq in 1948-49, and their lead- 
ers were threatened by the national press. The most impor- 
tant effect, which shook the Jewish community to the core, 
was the hanging of Shafiq Adas, one of the wealthiest Jews in 
the country, in front of his house in Basra on September 23, 
1948. Adas was condemned on the unlikely charge of having 
supplied scrap metal to the Zionist state. 

When Adas was executed about 450 Jews were in the 
jails; added to these were those arrested the following year, in 
early October 1949. The detainees were sentenced to terms of 
imprisonment ranging from 2 to 10 years. In carrying out the 
arrests the police also arrested another 700 Jews and released 
them after investigation, most of them were relatives of those 
who were brought before martial courts. 


The Exodus - Operation Ezra and Nehemiah 

Throughout 1949, the general disaffection of Iraqi Jewry was 
exacerbated. With this atmosphere Jewish youths were flee- 
ing the country. The clandestine crossing of the Iranian bor- 
der began to assume major proportions. Within a few months 
in 1950, about 10,000 Jews fled Iraq in this way. Once in Iran, 
most Iraqi Jews were directed to the large refugee camp ad- 
ministered by the Joint Distribution Committee near Teheran, 
and from there they were airlifted to Israel. 

In an attempt to stabilize the situation and to solve the 
Jewish problem, the government introduced a bill in the Iraqi 
Parliament at the beginning of March 1950 that would in effect 
permit Jews who desired to leave the country for good to do 
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so after renouncing their Iraqi citizenship. The bill also pro- 
vided for the denaturalization of those Jews who had already 
left the country. The bill was duly passed in the Chamber of 
Deputies and the Senate as Law No. 1 of 1950. 

Iraqi government officials thought that only about 6,000- 
7,000 and at most 10,000 Jews would take advantage of the 
new law. The British diplomats in Baghdad and the Israelis 
shared this view as well. They were all mistaken. The Jews 
were tired of life in Iraq. And when the Zionist organization 
in Iraq issued a call at the end of Passover (April 8, 1950) for 
Jews to come forward and register for emigration in the cen- 
ters which had been set up at the major synagogues, the call 
was highly effective. The overwhelming majority of the Jew- 
ish community preferred to leave their birthplace. By July 5, 
1951, about 105,000 had arrived in Israel. 

On March 10, 1951, only one day after the registration 
deadline had passed, while nearly 65,000 Jews were waiting 
for departure, the authorities enacted a law which froze the 
assets of all departing Jews and placed them under the con- 
trol of a government bureau. Parliament passed a second law, 
which declared that those Iraqi Jews who were abroad and did 
not return home within a specific period would forfeit both 
their nationality and their property. Although some individu- 
als succeeded in smuggling out some money after March 10, 
1951, many more were reduced to paupers, being allowed to 
take out only 50 dinars ($140) per adult and 20 to 30 dinars 
($56 to $84) per minor, depending upon the age. 


After the Mass Emigration 

About 6,000 Jews preferred to remain in Iraq after the mass 
emigration. Over the years this number fell to about 4,700 in 
1957 and about 3,000 in 1968 when the Ba‘th Party came to 
power in Iraq. Their number continued to decline and in the 
early 21* century there were only a handful of Jews still living 
in Iraq. Most of those remaining were from the elite and the 
rich families, who believed that the violent storm which had 
marked the life of the Jews in Iraq before and during the mass 
emigration would pass. 

The Jewish community, which consisted before the mass 
emigration of about one quarter of the population of Bagh- 
dad, now became a small and unimportant one. These Jews 
no longer dominated the economic and the financial life of 
the country, and Jewish youth posed no danger to the regime 
through activities in the communist underground. So the re- 
gime removed some of the restrictions, and the pressure upon 
them was lightened to some degree. But in principle, the an- 
tagonistic attitude to them remained. Still in force were the 
restrictions on Jews registering in the universities and the 
sanction of taking away Iraqi nationality from those who did 
not return to the country within a limited time, which was 
marked in their passports. In 1954 the authorities national- 
ized the Jewish Meir Elias Hospital, which was the most mod- 
ern and largest in Iraq. The Iraqi government also expropri- 
ated from the Jewish community the Rima Kheduri Hospital, 
which treated eye diseases. 
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Relief came under Brigadier ‘Abd al-Karim Qasim (1958- 
1963), who toppled the monarchy by a military revolution on 
July 14, 1958. Qasim canceled all the restrictions against the 
Jews. He also released Yehuda Tajir and let him go back to 
Israel. The Jewish golden age under Qasim was affected how- 
ever by the confiscation and destruction of the Jewish cem- 
etery, located in the middle of the capital, in order to build a 
tower to immortalize his name. 

Qasim was assassinated by Colonel ‘Abd al-Salam ‘Arif, 
who carried out a successful coup on February 13, 1963. The 
new rulers reinstated all the restrictions which had been in 
force before Qasim, and added others: Passports were not to be 
issued to Jews; the Jews were prevented from discounting their 
promissory notes and it was prohibited to grant them credit in 
the then-nationalized banks; again, Jewish students were not 
to be admitted to government colleges; a warning was issued 
to all Jews abroad to return to Iraq within three months, oth- 
erwise they would be denationalized and their movable and 
immovable property in Iraq would be sequestrated; Jews were 
not allowed to sell their landed property. 

After the Six-Day War, the situation of the Iraqi Jews wors- 
ened more. They were terrorized and cruelly persecuted. The 
government opened with a series of detentions, enacted laws, 
and issued instructions which brought the Jewish community 
to the threshold of starvation. The measures taken against the 
small isolated Jewish community of Baghdad after the Six-Day 
War included: warning the public not to cooperate with them; 
expelling them from all social clubs; depriving Jewish import- 
ers and pharmacists of their licenses; forbidding all transactions 
with Jews (including access to the banks); prohibiting them 
from selling their cars and furniture; and cutting off all tele- 
phone communications from their homes, offices, or stores. 

Under the Ba‘th regime (1968-2003), persecution in- 
creased and many Jews reached starvation level. Some were 
jailed, accused of spying or held without any formal charge. 
Within one year (January 1969-January 1970), 13 were hanged; 
up to April 1973 the total number of Jews hanged, murdered, 
kidnapped, or who simply disappeared reached 46; dozens 
more were jailed. 

The shock following the executions of the innocent Jews 
caused repercussions throughout the world and the world con- 
science was aroused. The Iraqi government responded to the 
world reaction by relaxing, for a while, some of its anti-Jew- 
ish discriminatory measures, including those limiting travel in 
Baghdad and throughout Iraq, too. At the same time a peace 
treaty was signed (March 1970) between the Iraqi government 
and the Kurdish rebels. Some Jews seized the opportunity and 
escaped across the Kurdish Mountains, in the summer of 1970, 
to the Iranian frontier. Up to 300 Jews fled the country in this 
way. In September 1971 the authorities began to issue pass- 
ports to the Jews, and about 1,300 Jews left Iraq legally. They 
sought refuge mainly in England, Canada, the United States, 
and Israel. In 1975 the Jews in Iraq numbered about 350; over 
time this figure declined further, reaching c. 120 in 1996. At 
the beginning of the 21“ century, as stated, there were only a 
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handful of Jews there. Thus came to its end the most ancient 
Diaspora of the Jewish people. 

[Nissim Kazzaz (2™ ed.)] 
Iraq and Israel 
*Jordan and *Syria, including 440 mi. (700 km.) of desert and 
steppe, come between Iraq and Israel, making Iraq’s interests 
and fears vis-a-vis Israel less realistic than those of the Arab 
states that border directly upon the latter. Iraq has no terri- 
torial questions to settle with Israel, and its own internal and 
foreign problems (the Kurds, the Persian Gulf, conflicts with 
*Iran, social and economic unrest, the absence of a stable and 
representative government) are more pressing and important 
than the conflict with Israel. The position taken by Iraq to- 
ward Israel has been a function of its inter-Arab aspirations 
and relations; the importance of the Pan-Arab factor among 
active Iraqi circles, especially the Sunnis, who, under Saddam, 
were the basic support of the Iraqi authorities; and its interest 
in an outlet on the Mediterranean Sea. Under both Hashem- 
ite and republican rule, Iraq nonetheless displayed active and 
extreme hostility toward Israel. 

There were, however, certain differences in Iraqi policy 
toward Israel between the Hashemite period and the revolu- 
tionary republic established in 1958. During the Hashemite 
monarchy and Nuri al-Sa‘id’s rule, the latter proposed (in his 
“Blue Book” of 1943) a certain degree of autonomy for the Jew- 
ish community in Palestine in the framework of his plan for a 
federation of the Fertile Crescent. This period was also charac- 
terized by the special ties between Hashemite Iraq and Jordan 
and the need to justify the alliance between Iraq and Britain 
by displays of anti-Israel extremism and anti-Israel influence 
on Britain. On the other hand, in his contacts with the British, 
Nari al-Sa‘id was willing to discuss a compromise solution in 
Palestine on the basis of the UN partition plan. At the time leftist 
circles in Iraq did not show any special hostility toward Israel. 
‘Abd al-Karim Qasim (July 1958-February 1963) exploited anti- 
Israel positions and support for the Palestinians in his inter- 
Arab struggles, but he did not actually turn his attention to a 
struggle against Israel and personally was not particularly ex- 
treme in relation to this subject. After Qasim’s fall the combi- 
nation of a military government and the Pan-Arab ideology of 
the ruling Ba'th Party exacerbated hostility toward Israel. 

Iraq became increasingly one of the most extreme forces 
in Arab deliberations and often called for the destruction of 
Israel. This extremism was motivated by Iraq’s competition 
with *Egypt for supremacy in the Arab world and the desire to 
place Egypt in an untenable position by proposing initiatives 
that Egypt could not accept and thus making the latter seem 
to be weak and hesitant. Anti-Israel extremism also served the 
Iraqi regimes as (a) a pretext for initiatives and intervention 
in the countries of the Fertile Crescent and competition with 
Syria, one of the most outspoken of Israel’s enemies; (b) in the 
struggle with the opposition nationalist factors within Iraq, 
which tend toward Pan-Arabism and hostility toward Israel; 
(c) as a justification of government policy among the Iraqi 
public and to deflect attention from more pressing internal 
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problems. It was also motivated by feelings of injured pres- 
tige and the longing for revenge, especially among the army 
following the defeats in the wars against Israel. 

Despite the logistical difficulties, Iraq participated in two 
wars against Israel (1948, 1967), and during the Sinai Cam- 
paign (1956) sent troops into Jordan. As early as December 
1947, it demanded that regular Arab troops invade that coun- 
try, following the uN decision to partition Palestine. When 
irregular Arab forces were waging war in Palestine (end of 
1947-May 14, 1948), Iraqis stood out among the officers and 
soldiers of the Arab “rescue force.” The Iraqi deputy chief of 
staff, General Isma‘il Safwat, was appointed head of the Pal- 
estinian forces and volunteers, and Taha al-Hashimi was ap- 
pointed inspector general of the “rescue force.” With the in- 
vasion of Palestine by regular Arab forces (May 15, 1948), the 
Iraqi general Nur-Din Mahmid was appointed acting com- 
mander. The Iraqi force that invaded Palestine waged hard- 
fought battles against the Israel Defense Forces in the Jenin 
area at the beginning of June 1948. Just before the Six-Day 
War a token force came from Iraq to Egypt (May 31) and after 
hostilities broke out an Iraqi brigade entered Jordan (June 5) 
and an Iraqi plane bombed Netanyah (June 6). The Iraqi bri- 
gade that entered Jordan at the beginning of the war was not 
withdrawn with the cease-fire and was added to later on until 
the Iraqi expedition force reached 12,000 soldiers. In March 
1969 an Iraqi force of 6,000 men entered southern Syria in the 
framework of the Eastern Arab Command against Israel. The 
Iraqi contingent in Jordan participated in bombardments of 
Israel territory a number of times after the Six-Day War. 

Iraq objected to the cease-fires of June and July 1948, and 
refused to conduct negotiations on an armistice with Israel (as 
Egypt, Jordan, Syria and Lebanon did). In June 1949 Iraq with- 
drew its forces from the “triangle” sector (Shechem-Jenin-Tal- 
Karm). It also avoided expressly agreeing to the 1967 cease- 
fire, replying on June 15, 1967, that its forces were under joint 
command with Jordan, which agreed to the cease-fire. Iraq 
strongly opposed the Security Council resolution of Nov. 22, 
1967 and any political settlement in Palestine. 

Except for times of war there has been a large gap be- 
tween the ostensible extremism of Iraq and its actual con- 
tributions to Arab belligerence against Israel. Among the 
factors that precluded more active Iraqi participation were 
internal struggles and difficulties, the extended battles against 
the Kurds, and tension regarding Iran and the Persian Gulf. 
Iraqi propaganda also accused Israel of lending support to the 
Kurds. Iraqi hostility to Israel continued unabated; a symp- 
tom was its firing 39 scud missiles into Israel in the 1991 first 
Gulf War (although Israel was not a participant in that war). 
The downfall of Saddam Hussein in 2003 did not produce any 
normalization of Israel-Iraq relations. 

Iraq was one of the leading forces in the Arab economic 
boycott of Israel. On the eve of the UN resolution to partition 
Palestine, it demanded that the Arab states cancel all West- 
ern oil rights. In April 1948, it closed off the rpc oil pipeline 
to Haifa, and its consequent losses in the period 1948 to 1958 
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were estimated at more than $400,000,000. In 1967 Iraq was 
again among the more extreme forces in its desire to use oil as 
a weapon in order to prevent Western support for Israel (see 
also *Arab Boycott). 
[Asher Goren] 
Musical Traditions 

In view of the antiquity of the community, one could assume 
that ancient elements have been preserved in their traditional 
music. A long period of cultural decline, however, and contact 
with the powerful and flourishing music of the Muslim world, 
of which Iraq was for a long time an influential center, deeply 
marked their music and somehow altered their pre-Islamic 
heritage. Although it is difficult to trace a borderline between 
the older and the more recent elements, it would appear that 
older elements have been preserved only in the biblical can- 
tillations and some of the synagogal melodies. 

The second volume of A.Z. *Idelsohn’s Thesaurus of He- 
brew-Oriental Melodies (1923) contains the Babylonian tradi- 
tions. Idelsohn classified the synagogal melodies according to 
13 basic “modes,” but these are fairly common to many of the 
Near Eastern communities. However, the Babylonians also 
had a number of melodic patterns peculiarly their own. One 
of these is the “lamentations mode,” for which Idelsohn could 
find an analogy only in the chants of the Syrian Jacobites and 
the Copts (cf. Thesaurus 11, no. 17). It has become possible to 
identify still another Babylonian “lamentations mode,” which 
shows similar archaic features (see A. Herzog and A. Hajdu 
in: Yuval 1, 1968, pp. 194-203). In this context it is surely sig- 
nificant that *Al-Harizi in his Tahkemoni (ch. 18) emphasized 
the mournful character of their songs, while denigrating the 
Babylonian poets. 

From the early Middle Ages the Babylonian rabbinic au- 
thorities were known for their strict adherence to traditional 
liturgical chant. One of the oldest masters of post-talmu- 
dic synagogal chant was *Yehudai b. Nahman Gaon of Sura 
(eighth century), whose tradition was supposed to go back to 
the talmudic period. Two of the earliest documents concern- 
ing Jewish music come to us from Babylonian Gaonic circles. 
The first is a paragraph in *Saadiah Gaon’s Sefer ha-Emunot 
ve-ha-Deot (“Book of Beliefs and Opinions”) where he speaks 
of the influence of the rhythmic modes on the soul; the sec- 
ond is by R. Hai Gaon and it proposes an answer to a ques- 
tion put by the Jews of Gabes (Tunisia) concerning the use of 
singing and playing during the marriage ceremony. A vivid 
description of responsorial and even choral singing in tenth- 
century Baghdad is given in *Nathan b. Isaac ha-Bavli’s de- 
scription of the installation of the Exilarch Oukba, who was 
himself a poet-musician having composed and performed 
songs in honor of the caliph. Benjamin of Tudela reports from 
his travels (c. 1160-80) that Eleazar b. Zemah, the head of one 
of the ten rabbinical academies of Baghdad, and his brothers 
“know how to sing the hymns according to the manner of the 
singers of the Temple.” Another traveler of the same period, 
*Pethahiah of Regensburg, gives a most picturesque descrip- 
tion of the simultaneous talmudic chanting of the 2,000 pu- 
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pils of Samuel b. Ali’s Yeshivah at Baghdad. He also reports 
that the Jews there “know a certain number of traditional 
melodies for each psalm,’ and on intermediate days (hol ha- 
moed) “the psalms are performed with instrumental accom- 
paniment.” The instrumental skill went side by side with the 
creation ofa rich repertoire of folk and para-liturgical song in 
Judeo-Arabic by Babylonian poets. A great number of talented 
instrumentalists and singers rose to prominent positions in 
the musical life of the surrounding culture. The best known 
of these, in the 19 and 20" centuries, were the kamdan player 
Biddin, the singers Reuben Michael Rajwan and Salman 
Moshi, the santour player Salih Rahmin Fataw and his son, 
and the composer and ‘ud player Ezra *Aharon. All of them 
were highly proficient in the performance of the prestigious 
classical genre known as the Iraki maqam. Ezra Aharon led 
the official group of such distinguished specialist performers 
who represented Iraq in the first International Congress on 
Arab music held in Cairo in 1932. This group comprised six 
Jewish instrumentalists and an Arab vocalist. Not long after 
this congress, in 1936, composer and violinist Saleh *Kuwaiti 
and his brother (‘ud player) founded the first official musical 
ensemble, that of the Iraq Broadcasting service. Among the 
finest executants of S. Kuwaiti’s works was the famous Umm 
Kulthum who sang his compositions. 


FOLK Music. Folk music was an inseparable part of all events 
including two main categories: (1) Events connected with the 
annual cycle (especially those concerning the general religious 
life affairs of the community); (2) Those connected with life 
cycle (events chiefly concerning the life of the individual). 
The rich repertory of folk music comprises men’s songs and 
women’s songs whose texts are in Hebrew and in Judeo-Ara- 
bic dialect and they are performed either by amateurs or by 
professionals accompanied by various musical instruments. 
A special genre held in great favor among Jews is the group 
of Station’s songs in Judeo-Arabic called Kunag sung at the 
pilgrimage to the Ezekiel and Ezra graves. Jews from many 
parts of the country were accustomed to spend several days 
there, during which time music and dance played a promi- 
nent role. Since the Kunags are religious in content they were 
accepted into the category of piyyutim and were accorded the 
status of sacred songs. 

Another two popular Hebrew pilgrimage songs to the 
mentioned graves and another one for Lag ba'Omer were com- 
posed by the venerable religious authority R. Yoseph Hayyim 
(1839-1909). His Lag baOmer song (we-amartem ko lehay) 
and two songs for Simhat Torah were introduced into the rep- 
ertory of Israeli songs and published by Idelsohn. 

Until 1950 there existed in Baghdad a famous group of 
four or five woman singers and players on various drums 
called Dagagat (Drummers), who performed at Jewish and 
non-Jewish family rejoicings and festivities. There were also 
the woman wailers, both professional and private. Their most 
notable appearances were at the mourning ceremonies for 
young people not yet married: two groups of women chanted 
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antiphonally, first wedding songs and then lamentations, beat- 
ing their breasts and scratching their faces. 

Many folk songs were written down and are to be found 
in manuscripts with musical indications, such as the *maqama 
or the name of the song to the melody of which the poem has 
to be sung (see especially Ms. Sassoon 485). Sometimes the po- 
ets composed according to the rhythm, rhyme, and even used 
the first verse of a given song with slight changes. A number 
of the songs in Judeo-Arabic have an introduction in Hebrew 
in the form ofa prayer or of a laudatory nature. The public as 
a refrain usually sings this introduction after each verse sung 
by a soloist. Almost all the folk songs are performed in this 
sort of responsorial style. 

For the musical traditions of Iraqi Kurdistan, see *Kurd- 
istan, musical tradition. 

[Amnon Shiloah (2"4 ed)]] 
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°TRAQI, ELEAZAR BEN AARON HA-KOHEN (d. 1864), 
Yemenite-*Indian scholar and printer. Though born in Co- 
chin, India, before 1816, ‘Iraqi was of Yemenite parentage. He 
spent most of his life in Calcutta where he served as teacher, 
hazzan, and shohet in the new Jewish community. He opened 
a printing press in Calcutta in 1841, becoming the first Jew- 
ish printer in India; during the next 16 years he printed 25 
ritual books for the use of the Jewish communities of India 
and the East. He made special efforts to print the works of Ye- 
menite scholars and poets. In the Sefer ha-Pizmonim (“Book 
of Hymns,” 1842) which he printed, some of his own poems 
are also included. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Yaari, Ha-Defus ha-Ivri be-Arzot ha- 


Mizrah (1940), 9-13. Rchada Raabe 
ehuda Ratzaby 


IRAQI, SHALOM HA-KOHEN (al-Usta; 18" century), com- 
munity leader in *Yemen. His family originated in *Egypt. He 
was appointed governor of the mint and he also supervised 
the collection of taxes and the royal properties at the courts 
of the Imam al-Mahdi and his successor Imam al-Mansur 
(1731-61). During his period of office, the Jewish commu- 
nity enjoyed a brief period of peace and tranquility; this was 
due partly to his personality and status, and partly to his si- 
lencing slanderers by means of bribes. He built synagogues 
in several towns. The best known was the beautiful Kanisat 
al-Usta synagogue in *San’a, the capital of Yemen, which was 
in use until the dissolution of the Yemenite community. He 
also made use of his political status to influence decisions in 
religious and communal affairs. The spread of the Sephardi 
version of prayer (Shdmi) in the communities of Yemen was 
caused by his generous distribution of printed prayer books 
to replace the handwritten mahzorim which were in use until 
then. ‘Iraqi lost his influence in 1761 when the new imam re- 
moved him from office, imprisoned him, and levied a heavy 
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fine on him, while at the same time the Jewish community 
was attacked by the Muslims. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Habashush, in: Sefunot, 2 (1958), 267-71; 
S. Geridi, Mi-Teiman le-Ziyyon (1938), 129-31; A. Kare’ah, Saarat Tei- 
man (1954), 16; M. Zadoc, Yehudei Teiman (1967), 75-6. 
[Yehuda Ratzaby] 


TRAQI, SHALOM JOSEPH (1843-1917), leader of the Ye- 
menite community in Jerusalem. Born in San’a (Yemen), in 
1882 ‘Iraqi immigrated to Palestine, together with all his fam- 
ily. In Jerusalem he earned his living as a goldsmith, at the 
same time devoting himself to study in the Sephardi yeshivah 
of the Old City, and acting as rabbi and leader of the Yemenite 
community. Because of his relationship with the ‘Iraqi fam- 
ily in India, he was sent to India, together with R. Meyuhas, 
as an emissary of the Sephardi kolel (congregation). With the 
separation of the Yemenites from the Sephardi kolel in 1908, 
he was appointed as one of the three leaders of the indepen- 


dent congregation. 
[Yehuda Ratzaby] 


IRBIL (or Erbil; formerly Arbil), one of the four important 
towns of Assyria and now situated in Iraq to the E. of *Mosul, 
in the fertile plain between the Great Zab and the Small Zab. 
A Jewish community existed in Irbil continuously from the 
end of the Second Temple period when it was the capital of 
the *Adiabene kingdom until the 1950s. At the end of the 12" 
century and during the first half of the 13" century, Irbil was 
the capital of an independent principality. During that period 
there was a large community there; it was considered as one 
of the most important in northern *Babylonia. In the dispute 
between the exilarch Samuel and the famous rosh yeshivah 
*Samuel b. Ali at the end of the 12" century the community 
of Irbil supported the exilarch. At that time there was no lack 
of intellectuals in the community. Judah *al-Harizi, who vis- 
ited Iraq at the beginning of the 13 century, mentions poets 
among the Jews of the town, as well as the “noblemen of Irbil” 
During the middle of the century the Gaon Eli b. Zechariah, 
the Irbilite, lived in the town. In 1275 *Maimonides’ Guide of 
the Perplexed was copied from its Arabic original by Joseph 
ha-Kohen b. Eli b. Aaron in Irbil (Neubauer, 1237). 

There was also an important community in Irbil under 
the Turkish rule. During the second half of the 16" century 
Irbil was mentioned by the author-traveler Zakariyya al- 
Zahiri, in his Sefer ha-Musar (“Book of Ethics”); information 
on the community during subsequent generations has been 
preserved in the letters of the Erez Israel emissaries who fre- 
quently visited the town. In 1767 the emissary of Tiberias, R. 
Solomon Aznati, stayed in Irbil. In 1848 the Jerusalemite em- 
issary, R. Pethahiah, died in Irbil, and the Kurds who resented 
the respect shown to him by the Jews exhumed his body and 
abused it. However, the Jews also suffered numerous times 
at the hands of Turkish soldiers. After one such case in 1895 
the matter was taken up by R. Isaac Abraham Solomon, the 
hakham bashi, with the commander of the army in *Baghdad, 
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where due justice was executed in favor of the Jews of Irbil. 
The Jews of the town were engaged in commerce and crafts: 
dyeing, shoemaking, building, and porterage. According to 
an official estimate made in 1919 some 4,800 Jews lived in the 
district of Irbil of whom about 250 spoke *Aramaic. This num- 
ber dwindled to 3,109 in the first census of population taken 
in 1947. Out of this last number 1,300 lived in the city of Irbil 
and in 1951 all the Jews of the town emigrated to Israel, in the 
great exodus of Iraqi Jewry. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Schechter, Saadyana (1903), 134; Mann, 
in: REJ, 73 (1921), 106f.; Yaari, Sheluhei, index; A. Ben-Jacob, Yehudei 
Bavel (1965), index; Z. Al-Zahiri, Sefer ha-Musar, ed. by Y. Ratzaby 


(1965); 29, 77. 
[Eliyahu Ashtor] 


IRELAND, island W. of Britain comprising the Republic of 
Ireland (Eire, 26 counties) and Northern Ireland or Ulster (part 
of the United Kingdom, six counties). The Annals of Inisfallen 
record that in 1079 five Jews (apparently a delegation to secure 
the admission of Jews) went to Ireland bringing gifts for King 
Toirdelbach of Munster, but were sent back. The beginning of 
a Jewish settlement dates from the 12" and 13" centuries. The 
few Jews who established themselves there as merchants and 
financiers probably had to leave on the expulsion from England 
(1290). Some refugees from Spain and Portugal settled in Ire- 
land at the close of the 15" century. In the 16" and 17* centuries, 
persons of Jewish origin held office in Ireland under the English 
crown. The founding of Trinity College, in its capital *Dublin, 
in 1591 witnessed the birth of Hebrew studies in the city. 

Five or six years after the resettlement in England (1656), 
a handful of ex-Marranos from Holland, who were engaged 
in the export trade, went to Dublin as “foreign Protestants?” A 
synagogue is said to have been established in 1661. England’s 
Glorious Revolution (1688) gave a considerable impetus to the 
tiny community of Dublin. In 1690 Isaac Pereira, a London 
Sephardi, was appointed commissary general to William 111’s 
expeditionary force and employed in his commissariat other 
Jews who later established themselves in Dublin. At the turn 
of the 18" century, some Ashkenazi families from Poland and 
Germany settled in Dublin. During the second half of the 18 
century, further Jewish immigrants arrived from Germany, Po- 
land, Holland, Bohemia, France, and England, and the Dublin 
community increased to approximately 40 families, engaged 
largely in the jewelry trade, with a few pencil-makers. Some 
richer Jews were accepted into Christian society, while Freema- 
sonry provided an important sphere for contacts between Jews 
and the Protestant minority. A number of Jews also established 
themselves outside Dublin. As early as 1702 a Sephardi Jew was 
granted the freedom of the city of Waterford. A congregation 
was established in Cork, as an offshoot of the Dublin commu- 
nity, in about 1725, with its burial ground in Kemp Street. In the 
18" century, Cork Jews imported wines and merchandise from 
Spain and Portugal in their own ships, while others exported 
preserved meat, certified by the local shohet, to England and 
the West Indies. By 1796 the Cork community was defunct, to 
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be revived only some 60 years later. In the latter half of the 18" 
century, an organized community may have existed in *Bel- 
fast where the presence of individual Jews is attested already 
in the second half of the 17" century. Throughout the 18" cen- 
tury, missionaries were active among the Dublin Jews, some 
of whom became converted to Christianity. By 1791 the Jewish 
population had decreased to such an extent that the synagogue 
had to be closed. Abraham Jacobs (1656-1725%), “priest” of the 
Dublin Jews, who was baptized in 1706, translated the Angli- 
can Book of Common Prayer into Hebrew in 1717. 

From 1743 to 1748 four bills were introduced in the Irish 
parliament to facilitate the naturalization of foreign Jews, but 
all were rejected because of the hostility of the peers. Acts of 
parliament passed in 1780 and 1783, granting aliens the right 
of naturalization, expressly excluded the Jews. It was not un- 
til 1816, when there were only three Jewish families in Dub- 
lin and a few others in the rest of the country, that the Irish 
Naturalization Act of 1783 was repealed. 

In 1822, with the arrival of Jews from Germany, Poland, 
and England, the Jewish community in Dublin was reestab- 
lished. By 1881, the number of Jews in the country had grown 
from a mere handful to about 450, rising by 1901 to 3,769, the 
majority living in Dublin. This increase was the result of the 
immigration of Russian Jews after 1881, reinforcing the Dub- 
lin, Belfast, and Cork communities and leading to the estab- 
lishment of new ones such as *Limerick, Waterford, and Lon- 
donderry. In 1901 the Jews of Dublin were mainly occupied as 
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petty traders and moneylenders, but they have since played a 
leading role in the manufacture of clothing, furniture, and jew- 
elry. Apart from some anti-Jewish rioting in Limerick in 1884 
and in Cork in 1894 (Jc, April 11, 1894), the most serious anti- 
Jewish agitation took place in Limerick in 1904, when a Catho- 
lic priest attacked the local Jews from the pulpit. This resulted 
in an economic boycott, which remained in force until 1906, 
and led to the decline of the Jewish community there from 200 
to less than 40 people. The antisemitic campaign ceased only 
with the removal of the priest. During World War 1, Limerick 
had again a congregation of about 40 families. 


Modern Period 

When in 1921 Southern Ireland became independent of Brit- 
ain, first as the Irish Free State and later as the Republic of 
Ireland, the majority of its Jews became, at least de jure, in- 
dependent of the Anglo-Jewish community, under their own 
chief rabbi and with their own representative council (1938). 
The 1937 Constitution of the Republic recognized Judaism 
as a minority faith and guaranteed Jews complete freedom 
from discrimination. In 1968 the Jewish population num- 
bered 4,000 out of a total population of 2,800,000, of whom 
95% were Roman Catholics. There were three main Dublin 
congregations and four smaller synagogues at the time, and 
all other Jewish institutions were unified under the Orthodox 
auspices of the chief rabbi. The Jewish Progressive Congre- 
gation of Dublin, comprising about 60 families, functioned 
independently. The chief rabbinate has been held by Isaac 
*Herzog (c. 1926-37), Immanuel *Jakobovits (1949-58), Isaac 
Cohen (1959-79), David Rosen (1979-84), Ephraim Yitzhak 
Mirvis (1984-92), Gavin Broder (1996-2000), and Yaakov 
Parlman (from 2002). Community affairs were coordinated 
by the Jewish Representative Council of Ireland, which was 
established in 1938 and is responsible for the appointment 
of the chief rabbi and the bet din. The council represents the 
views of the Jewish community in government departments 
and in the general public. Autonomous bodies in Dublin ad- 
minister shehitah, Hebrew education, welfare, burial, Zionist 
affairs, youth activities, and student societies. In 1968, 400 pu- 
pils, constituting 90% of all Jewish schoolchildren, received 
Hebrew education in Jewish day schools (primary and second- 
ary) and afternoon classes. In Cork, a rapidly dwindling com- 
munity of about 50 Jews existed in 1970, dropping to just 21 
in the late 1980s. Although friendly relations existed between 
the Jewish communities of Northern Ireland (see below) and 
Eire, there was no common activity between them, the for- 
mer regarding themselves as part of English Jewry, under the 
authority of the chief rabbi of Great Britain, while the latter 
operate as an independent body. 

The salient feature of Irish Jewish life in the modern pe- 
riod has been the decline of the Jewish population, due both 
to a fall in the birth rate and to emigration, from 3,255 in 1961 
to 2,633 in 1971, 2,127 in 1981, and around 1,300 in the mid- 
1990s, though in 2004, about 1,790 Jews were recorded, with 
1,500 in Dublin. At the turn of the 20" century there were five 
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Orthodox synagogues and one Liberal in Ireland, with four 
in Dublin and one each in Belfast and Cork. The two major 
Orthodox synagogues in Dublin were Adelaide Road (which 
celebrated its centenary in 1992) and Terenure; the two smaller 
congregations were Machzikei Hadass (formerly St. Kevin's 
Parade, which celebrated its centenary in 1983) and the Abra- 
ham Gittleson synagogue in the Jewish Home for the Aged, 
opened in 1991. The Dublin Jewish Progressive congregation 
marked its 40 anniversary in 1986. The Greenville Hall syn- 
agogue was sold in 1986 but the developers have retained the 
original perimeter walls, windows and cupola, and welcome 
visitors. The mikveh was restored in 1984. 

The main educational facility, Stratford College, was re- 
built after an arson attack in 1983, and its three-tier educational 
complex remained in full operation. It was awarded the Jeru- 
salem Prize for Jewish education in 1989. The Edmonstown 
Golf Club built a new 6,o00-square-foot clubhouse, opened 
in 1990. The old Jewish cemetery at Ballybough, which was 
in use from 1718 to 1890, was reopened to the public in 1990. 
An extension to the Jewish Home for the Aged was opened 
by the Irish president, Mary Robinson, in 1992. The old head- 
quarters of the Board of Guardians and former Talmud Torah 
premises in Bloomfield Avenue were sold in 1983. 

A number of new organizations were founded in the 
1980s and 1990s: the Irish Council of Christians and Jews in 
1983; the Ireland-Israel Economic and Business Association 
in 1992; while the Irish-Israel Friendship Association was re- 
vived in 1989. 

A number of international conferences of Jewish inter- 
est were held in Dublin. These included the International 
Council of Jewish Women (1985); the International Council 
of Christians and Jews (1985); the International James Joyce 
Symposium in 1991, which held a session at the Irish Jewish 
Museum; while the first Irish Genealogical Congress in 1991 
held a workshop on Irish Jewry. 

Relationships with the authorities continued to be cor- 
dial. The president of Ireland, the lord mayor of Dublin, and 
many dignitaries were guests of honor at Jewish occasions 
and delegations from the Jewish Representative Council of 
Ireland have reciprocated with courtesy visits. The chief rab- 
bis continued to make Tv appearances on major Jewish fes- 
tivals. 

There has also been a rise in Jewish participation in the 
top sectors of public life. Throughout various general elections, 
three Jewish TDs (members of the Dail, the Irish parliament) 
retained their seats - one for each of the main parties. Ben 
Briscoe, who represented Fianna Fail, was also lord mayor of 
Dublin in the city’s millennium year (1988), following in the 
footsteps of his father, Robert *Briscoe. Gerald Goldberg was 
lord mayor of Cork in 1977. Alan Shatter of Fine Gael was also 
appointed his party’s environment spokesman. Mervyn Tay- 
lor of the Labour Party in 1993 became Ireland’s first Jewish 
cabinet minister. 

Antisemitism was very low-key, although occasionally 
exacerbated by casualties suffered by Irish troops serving in 
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UN units in Lebanon. The tiny Nationalist Socialist Irish Work- 
ers’ party, which exported anti-Jewish pamphlets to the United 
Kingdom in 1984, has not surfaced for years. Nevertheless, Ire- 
land has taken high-profile positions at international bodies 
like the uN which have seen it come into conflict with Israel. 
A survey by St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth, found only 40% 
of the respondents would marry or welcome Jews into their 
family (which should be seen partly against religious back- 
grounds) while 13% did not welcome them as Irish citizens. 

Apart from Dublin, the only other community that still 
exists in the Republic of Ireland is in Cork, which has a burial 
ground and synagogue. However, services take place only dur- 
ing the High Holy Days when the minyan is brought up to 
strength by volunteers from Dublin. Park Shalom was dedi- 
cated by Cork Corporation and the Irish Gas Board, 1989, in 
fond memory of the city’s Jewish community, and is appro- 
priately situated in the area where they lived. 

The disused Limerick Jewish cemetery (early 20° cen- 
tury) was restored in 1990 by the Limerick Civic Trust. 
The ceremony was attended by many church and civic lead- 
ers. 

[Asher Benson] 

In recent years there has been a good deal of interest in 
the history of the Jews of Ireland, with such works as Dermot 
Keogh’s Jews in Twentieth-Century Ireland (1998) and Ray 
Rivlin’s Shalom Ireland: A Social History of the Jews of Mod- 
ern Ireland (2003). 


Relations with Israel 
Ireland accorded de facto recognition to Israel on Feb. 12, 
1949, but only established full diplomatic relations with Israel 
in 1975 and a residential embassy in 1996. Relations between 
the two states have been friendly, and Ireland has frequently 
supported Israel at the United Nations. Trade relations devel- 
oped satisfactorily; in 1969 Israel exported $800,000 worth of 
goods to Ireland and imported $700,000 worth. 

Israel’s president Chaim *Herzog, who was born in Bel- 
fast and educated in Dublin, paid a state visit to Ireland in 1985. 
On this occasion he opened the Irish Jewish Museum in the 
former Walworth Road Synagogue. A pro-PLo Palestine In- 
formation Office was established in Dublin in 1986. 


Northern Ireland 

By the Anglo-Irish treaty of 1921 the six northwestern coun- 
ties of Ireland (Ulster) became a self-governing province of 
the British Crown under the name of Northern Ireland, with 
the Jewish community recognizing the authority of the Brit- 
ish chief rabbi. 

The Jewish population was mainly concentrated in its 
capital, Belfast; a smaller community existed in Londonderry 
from the 1880s to World War 11. The 1964 census recorded 
about 1,200 Jews living in Northern Ireland. The decrease to 
968 recorded in 1971 can be linked to the outbreak of distur- 
bances between the Catholics and Protestants and has contin- 
ued, with quiet but steady emigration to Australia, Britain, the 
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United States, and Israel. The community is now estimated at 
about 200 families, maintaining an active communal life. 
[Louis Hyman and Isaac Cohen] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Shillman, Short History of the Jews in Ire- 
land (1945); idem (with L. Wolf), in: HSET, 11 (1924-27), 143-67; I. 
Cohen (ed.), Irish-Jewish Year Book (1951- ); C. Roth, The Rise of 
Provincial Jewry (1950), 56-57; L. Hyman, History of the Jews in Ire- 
land (until 1910), (1972). 


IRGUN ZEVAT LE’UMMI (Heb. “National Military Orga- 
nization” — I.Z.L., Ezel, or the Irgun], a Jewish underground 
armed organization founded in Jerusalem in the spring of 
1931 by a group of *Haganah commanders, headed by Avra- 
ham Tehomi, who had left the Haganah in protest against its 
defensive character. Joining forces with a clandestine armed 
group of *Betar members from Tel Aviv, they formed a paral- 
lel, more activist defense organization. 

In April 1937, during the Arab riots, the organization split 
over the question of how to react against Arab terrorism, and 
about half its three thousand members returned to the Haga- 
nah, which was controlled by the *Jewish Agency. The rest 
formed a new Irgun Zeva’i Le'ummi, which was ideologically 
linked with the Revisionist movement and accepted the au- 
thority of its leader, Vladimir *Jabotinsky. Rejecting the “re- 
straint” (Heb. havlagah) policy of the Jewish Agency and the 
Haganah, the organization carried out armed reprisals against 
Arabs, which were condemned by the Jewish Agency as “blem- 
ishing the moral achievements of the Jews of Erez Israel, hin- 
dering the political struggle, and undermining security.’ Many 
members and sympathizers were arrested and one of them, 
Shelomo *Ben- Yosef, was hanged for shooting at an Arab bus, 
but 1z1 intensified its activities. It also cooperated with the Re- 
visionist movement in *“illegal” immigration, succeeding in 
smuggling many thousands of Jews into Palestine. 

After the publication of the *White Paper in May 1939, 
IZL directed its activities against the British Mandatory au- 
thorities, sabotaging government property and attacking se- 
curity officers. The British retaliated with widespread arrests, 
and at the outbreak of World War 11, when hundreds of Re- 
visionists and members of 1z1 (including its commander 
David *Raziel and his staff commanders) were in prison, IZL 
declared a truce, which led to a second split (June 1940) and 
the formation of a new underground group (*Lohamei Herut 
Israel, or Lehi) led by Avraham *Stern. 1zL members contrib- 
uted to the war effort against the Nazis by joining the British 
Army’s Palestinian units and later the Jewish Brigade. During 
a clandestine operation by an 1ZL unit, in cooperation with 
British Intelligence, against the pro-Nazi regime of Rashid 
Ali in Iraq, David Raziel fell at Habbaniya, near Baghdad, on 
May 20, 1941. Yaakov Meridor took command, and was suc- 
ceeded in December 1943 by Menahem *Begin. By this time, 
the full extent of the Holocaust in the Nazi-occupied territo- 
ries had become known, and in February 1944 1zu declared 
war against the British administration, which continued to 
implement the White Paper. It attacked and blew up govern- 
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ment offices, several c1p headquarters, and four police sta- 
tions, also capturing weapons and ammunition. 

The British authorities made many arrests, and 251 pris- 
oners (including Lehi members) were deported to Eritrea on 
Oct. 20, 1944. No organized reaction to the deportation was 
possible because of the repercussions following the assassi- 
nation of Lord Moyne by Lehi in Cairo (Nov. 6, 1944). The 
Jewish Agency and the Haganah moved against the 1z1 in a 
campaign nicknamed by the underground the “saison” (“hunt- 
ing season’), during which some of 1zL’s members (includ- 
ing several leaders) were kidnapped and handed over to the 
British authorities. The “saison” limited the scope of 1Z1’s ac- 
tivities, but did not halt them; after the war it began attacking 
military installations, bridges, and the vital Kirkuk-Haifa oil 
pipeline (May 25, 1945). 

When the British Labour government's anti-Zionist pol- 
icy disappointed post-war hopes, Haganah, 1zL, and Lehi 
formed a united front, sabotaging bridges, railways, and pa- 
trol boats. 1z1 again attacked c1p and police stations, as well 
as seven army camps, gaining control of their ammunition 
stores, and damaged planes at two military airfields. The 1z1 
attacks culminated in blowing up a wing of the King David 
Hotel in Jerusalem, headquarters of the Palestine government 
and the military command, on July 22, 1946. 

The united fighting front disintegrated in August 1946, 
after the arrest of the Jewish Agency leaders, but 1z1 and 
Lehi continued their attacks on military and governmental 
objectives. The British increased their military strength to a 
hundred thousand men and reacted with increased ferocity: 
curfews, arrests, deportations, floggings, and hangings. 1zL 
reacted by flogging British officers and kidnapping hostages. 
It also extended its activities abroad, the most striking act be- 
ing the bombing of the British embassy in Rome on Oct. 31, 
1946. Four members of 1zL —- Dov Gruner, Yehiel Drezner, 
Mordekhai Alkahi, and Eliezer Kashani — were hanged in Acre 
prison on April 16, 1947, and another two - Meir Feinstein 
and the Lehi member Moshe Barazani - who were due to be 
hanged in Jerusalem, blew themselves up in the condemned 
cell on April 27. 1z1 broke into the fortress at Acre on May 4, 
and freed 411z1 and Lehi prisoners. Under the pressure of the 
continual attacks, the British retreated to security zones where 
they lived in a state of siege. When three other 1zL members, 
Meir Nakar, Ya'akov Weiss, and Avshalom Haviv, were con- 
demned to death by the British, 1zt kidnapped two British 
sergeants and hanged them in July, when the three were ex- 
ecuted. The 1Z revolt was given wide publicity in the United 
States, where the Hebrew Committee for National Liberation, 
led by Peter Bergson (Hillel Kook), was established. In Pal- 
estine publicity was conducted through a clandestine radio 
station, newspapers, and leaflets bearing the 1zL emblem, a 
hand holding a rifle on the background of a map of Erez Israel 
including Transjordan. 

After the United Nations resolution of November 29, 
1947, on the partition of Palestine, 1zL gradually came out of 
hiding, helped to repulse the Arab attacks, and continued to 
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attack British army camps in order to capture weapons. On 
April 25, 1948, it began a large-scale attack on Arab Jaffa; the 
capture of the town was completed by the Haganah. After the 
Declaration of Independence, the high command of 121 of- 
fered to disband the organization and integrate its members 
into the army of the new Jewish state, but, until integration 
was achieved, it acted independently in various sectors, par- 
ticularly in Jerusalem, where its activities were loosely coor- 
dinated with the Haganah. Its attack on the Arab village of 
Deir Yasin near Jerusalem, which caused many civilian casu- 
alties and led to panic among the Arabs, was denounced by 
the Jewish Agency. On June 20, during the first Arab-Israel 
cease fire, an 1ZL ship, Altalena, clandestinely reached the 
shores of Israel, carrying a huge quantity of weapons and 
ammunition and about eight hundred young people, some 
of whom had received military training. During negotiations 
with the newly established provisional government of Israel, 
1ZL demanded 20% of the arms for the use of its units in 
Jerusalem. 1zLrejected a government ultimatum to hand 
over the ship, and when it appeared off the shore of Tel Aviv 
it was blown up by Israel artillery. The Jerusalem units of 1zL 
fought in most sectors of the city and joined the national 
army on Sept. 21, 1948, on the orders of the provisional gov- 
ernment. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Begin, The Revolt (1964); Irgun Zeva’i 
Le’ummi, Hebrew Struggle for National Liberation (1947); J.B. Schecht- 
man, Vladimir Jabotinsky Story..., 2 vols. (1956-61); D. Niv, Maarkhot 
ha-Irgun ha-Zeva’i ha-Le’'ummi, 3 vols. (1965-67); S. Katz, Days of 
Fire (1968); E. Lankin, Sippuro shel Mefakked Altalena (1967); Dinur, 
Haganah, 2 pt. 3 (1963), index; D. Ben-Gurion, Bi-Medinat Yisrael ha- 


Mehuddeshet, 1 (1969), 175-91, 281-5. 
. [David Niv] 


IR HA-NIDDAHAT (Heb. nn0735 Wy, the “subverted” or 
“apostate” city). Deuteronomy 13:13 ff. enjoins the utter de- 
struction of a city, including its inhabitants, its animals, and 
its inanimate contents, the citizens of which have been “sub- 
verted” (va-yadihu) by “scoundrels” (sons of Belial). In essence 
it is an extreme example of the *Herem but in the Talmud it is 
regarded as belonging to a special category. The punishment 
meted out to an Ir ha-Niddahat was never applied in practice 
in talmudic times, and in fact the Tosefta (Sanh. 14:1) enumer- 
ates it as one of those things that “never was and never will be,’ 
but which was enjoined only so that one should receive the re- 
ward for its study. The discussion on it (Sanh. 10:4-6 and the 
Gemara on these passages) is therefore purely theoretical. A 
city could be declared an Ir ha-Niddahat only if the majority 
of its male inhabitants were found guilty of collective apos- 
tasy and only the Great Sanhedrin could make the declaration 
(Sanh. 16a). Jerusalem, however, could never be declared an Ir 
ha-Niddahat. The destruction of Jericho and the ban against 
its rebuilding (Josh. 6:26) were taken as the model. There is a 
difference of opinion as to whether the verse “it shall not be 
built again” (Deut. 13:17) meant that it was to be left completely 
waste, or whether the prohibition of rebuilding referred only 
to a city, but the site could be turned into gardens and or- 
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chards. The wholesale destruction applied to all the property 
of the transgressors, whether it was in the city or beyond its 
borders, and to the property of the innocent residents within 
the city only. With regard to consecrated objects a distinction 
was made. Animals dedicated to the altar and *terumah and 
second tithe were left to rot. Dedications for the repair of the 
Temple, first fruits, and the first tithe could be redeemed. R. 
Simeon explains the destruction of the property of the inno- 
cent (“righteous”) inhabitants of the city by pointing out that 
since it was the desire for wealth which brought them to re- 
side there, that wealth is destroyed (Sanh. 112a). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.N. Epstein, in: Abhandlungen... H.P. Chajes 
(1933), 72-5; C. Tchernowitz, Toledot ha-Halakhah, 1 pt. 1 (1934), 37. 


[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 


IRKUTSK, city in Russia. Several Jews settled in Irkutsk at the 
beginning of the 19" century, of whom the majority were sent 
there as prisoners or exiles. Subsequently, Jewish soldiers dis- 
charged from the army of Nicholas 1 (see *Cantonists) settled 
in the city. The Jewish population grew from 1,000 in 1875, to 
3,610 in 1897 (7.1% of the total), and 6,100 in 1909 (5.6%). Jews 
played a considerable role in the city’s commerce and industry 
and in the development of the gold mines in the vicinity. After 
the 1917 Revolution, a Jewish political exile, P.M. Rubinstein, 
was appointed president of the newly founded Irkutsk Univer- 
sity. There were 7,159 Jews in Irkutsk in 1926 (7.2% of the total 
population), 7,100 (2.8%) in 1939, and 10,313 in Irkutsk oblast 
in 1959. In 1970 the city’s Jewish population was estimated at 
about 15,000. There was one synagogue, but no rabbi or can- 
tor. In the early 21* century there were an estimated 5,000 
Jews still in the city, with community life revolving around the 
synagogue and Chabad rabbi Aaron Wagner. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: V. Voitinsky, Yevrei v Irkutske (1915). 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


IR-NAHASH (Heb. #71 19), biblical locality in Judah estab- 
lished by Tehinnah, son of Eshton (1 Chron. 4:12). Ir-Nahash 
(“Serpent City”) was probably originally called Ir Nehoshet 
(“Copper City”) after Tehinnah’s craft - brass artisan. It has 
been tentatively identified with the village of Deir (Dayr) 
Nahhas, 2 mi. (3 km.) northeast of Bet Guvrin, but only re- 
mains from the Roman period and later have been discovered 
there. These include cisterns, remains of a pool, and a tomb 
with loculi. Leases drawn up in the name of Bar Kokhba and 
dated to 133, which were found in the Murabba‘at caves in the 
Judean Desert, mention that Eleazar the Shilonite, Halifa, son 
of Joseph, and Judah, son of Rabba, leased land in Ir-Nahash 
from Hillel, son of Garis, the representative of Bar Kokhba 
at Herodium. These leases indicate that Ir-Nahash was situ- 
ated in a crown domain; rent for the land was to be paid in 
grain. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abel, Géog, 2 (1938), 351; Barthélemy-Mi- 


lik, 2 (1961), 127ff. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 
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IRON (Heb. ix‘), city in the territory of Naphtali mentio- 
ned in the Bible only in Joshua 19:38. It may possibly occur in 
the inscriptions of Tiglath-Pileser 111, among the cities con- 
quered in his campaign of 733 B.c.£., in the fragmentary form 
Ir-ru-[na], but the reading is uncertain. The Arab village of 
Yarun on the Israel-Lebanon border is situated near an an- 
cient mound containing Iron Age and later pottery. Iron was 
apparently one of the cities founded by the Israelites in the 
mountainous and wooded area of Galilee. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Maisler (Mazar), in: BJPES, 1 (1933/34), 33 J. 
Garstang, Joshua-Judges (1931), 102, n. 1; Y. Aharoni, Hitnahalut Shiv- 
tei Yisrael ba-Galil ha-Elyon (1957), 130-2; Tadmor, in: H. Hirshberg 
(ed.), Kol Erez Naftali (1967), 63 ff. 

[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


IRON GUARD, right-wing, antisemitic movement and party 
in Romania. In 1927 nationalist students, headed by Corneliu 
Zelea Codreanu, founded the Legion of Archangel Michael, 
which fostered the Iron Guard mass movement in 1930 and 
merged with it. The Iron Guard became a political party with a 
Christian-nationalist and totalitarian platform combining ele- 
ments of fascism, Nazism, and Christian-Orthodox mysticism 
and symbolism. The Iron Guard press, Buna Vestire (“The An- 
nunciation”), and the press under its influence, Porunca Vremii 
(“The Command of Our Times”), instigated antisemitism in 
the vein of Der Stuermer. The Iron Guard held conferences 
and student rallies that were often accompanied by anti-Jewish 
riots in which synagogues and Jewish newspapers and shops 
were destroyed, as in Oradea-Mare and Cluj (1927), and in 
Timisoara (1938). In the mid-1930s, the Iron Guard, known as 
Totul pentru Tard (“All for the Fatherland”), became the third 
largest party in Romania; but it was temporarily dissolved in 
1938 by King Carol. On the eve of the dissolution of Greater 
Romania, the Iron Guard, reconciled for the time being with 
King Carol, carried out mass slaughters of Jews, especially in 
Moldavia (June-September 1940). On September 6, the Iron 
Guard proclaimed a National-Legionary State under joint rule 
with Ion *Antonescu. Anti-Jewish legislation was enacted to 
eliminate the Jews of Romania from economic, political, and 
cultural life. The final goal of Iron Guard policy was the de- 
portation of the Jews (see *Romania, Holocaust). 

A struggle for hegemony led to the Legionnaire rebel- 
lion in Jan. 19-20, 1941, in which 120 Jews were killed in Bu- 
charest and some 30 in the countryside (notably in *Ploiesti 
and *Constanta). The rebellion was quashed by Antonescu; 
Horia *Sima and other leaders of the rebellion fled the coun- 
try. Following the outbreak of war against the Soviet Union 
(June 1941) the German forces and Antonescu’s police, joined 
by Iron Guard elements, committed anti-Jewish outrages, in- 
cluding the *Jassy pogrom (June 29, 1941) and “death train,” 
and other such attacks in Moldavia with thousands of victims. 
The Romanian anti-Nazi coup of August 1944 put an end to 
the Iron Guard in Romania, and the Germans set up in De- 
cember 1944 a Legionnaire government-in-exile in Vienna 
led by Sima. For more than 25 years after the liquidation 
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of the Iron Guard, Legionnaire emigrant groups were still in 
existence in some western countries, and post-Communist 
Romania. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Weber, “The Man of the Archangel,’ in: 
G.L. Mosse (ed.), International Fascism (1979); Z. Barbu, in: S.J. Woolf 
(ed.), Fascism in Europe (1981); A.Heinen, Die Legion “Erzengel Mi- 
chael” in Rumdnien (1986); FE. Veiga, La mistica del ultranacionalismo. 
Historia de la Guardia de Hierro (1989); R. Ioanid, The Sword of the 
Archangel: Fascist Ideology in Romania (1990); L.Volovici, Nationalist 


Ideology and Antisemitism (1991). 
[Bela Adalbert Vago] 


IRVING, AMY (1953-_), U.S. actress. Irving was born in Palo 
Alto, California, the daughter of influential stage director/ 
producer Jules Irving and actress Priscilla Pointer. Although 
her father was Jewish, Amy was raised a Christian Scientist 
like her mother. As a young woman she trained at the Amer- 
ican Conservatory Theater in San Francisco before moving 
to England to study at the prestigious London Academy of 
Music and Dramatic Art. When Irving was only 17, she made 
her off-Broadway debut. She appeared in guest roles on sev- 
eral Tv shows before landing the role of Sue Snell, the sympa- 
thetic supporting character in Brian De Palma’s supernatural 
thriller Carrie (1976), launching her career. Romantic leads 
in such films as Voices (1979), Honeysuckle Rose (1979), and 
The Competition (1980), not to mention her deep blue eyes and 
long curly locks, made Irving the idol of young men around 
the globe. Irving went on to star in mostly mature and inde- 
pendent productions such as Crossing Delancey (1988), De- 
constructing Harry (1997), and Yentl (1983), for which she 
won the Academy Award nomination for Best Supporting Ac- 
tress. All are popular films that addressed Jewish identity in 
their own way. Irving remained loyal to the stage, appearing 
in many acclaimed Broadway productions, most notably The 
Heidi Chronicles, Amadeus, and The Road to Mecca, for which 
she won an Obie Award in 1988. After several years of court- 
ship, Irving married film director Steven *Spielberg in 1985 
and had one child with him before their marriage ended in 


1989. 
[Max Joseph (24 ed.)] 


°IRVING, JULES (Jules Israel; 1925-1979), U.S. theatrical 
director. Born in New York, Irving was professor of drama at 
San Francisco State College. In the early 1950s he co-founded - 
with his wife, actress Priscilla Pointer, Beatrice Manley, and 
Herbert *Blau - the Actors’ Workshop, which represented the 
United States at the Brussels Exposition of 1958. In 1965 he and 
Blau were named directors of the Lincoln Center Repertory 
Theater, New York. When Blau resigned in 1967, Irving con- 
tinued as sole director until 1973. 

On Broadway, Irving directed such plays as The Coun- 
try Wife (1966); The Caucasian Chalk Circle (1966); Galileo 
(1967); The Little Foxes (1967); Tiger at the Gates (1968); A Cry 
of Players (1968); Camino Real (1970); An Enemy of the People 
(1971); Man of La Mancha (1972); and A Streetcar Named De- 
sire (1973).He was the father of actress Amy *Irving, director 
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David Irving, and singer Katie Irving, and the brother of pro- 
ducer/director Richard Irving. 


[Ruth Beloff (2"¢ ed.)] 


IRVING V. LIPSTADT, legal case initiated by Holocaust 
denier David Irving against defendants Deborah Lipstadt 
and Penguin Books, tried in a London court from January 
to March 2001, and resulting in the defeat of Irving. At stake 
was not the truth of the Holocaust but the quality and nature 
of Irving’s historiography. 

David Irving was a Holocaust denier who had written 
many books on the Third Reich. Deborah Lipstadt was a his- 
tory professor who had written, among other works, a book 
about Holocaust denial, Denying the Holocaust. It described 
Irving as a Holocaust denier. He did not care for the descrip- 
tion, because he understood it to mean that he was something 
less than a reputable historian. Therefore he sued Lipstadt and 
her publishers, Penguin Books, for defamation. He might have 
sued in the United States, where the book was first published, 
but then Irving would have had to prove a reckless disregard 
of truth by Lipstadt. Instead he chose to sue in England be- 
cause English law gives certain advantages to libel claimants. 
The defendant must prove the truth of their statements. The 
case came to trial on January 11, 2000, and lasted five weeks. 
The evidence of expert witnesses dominated the proceedings. 
In accordance with defense decisions: no Holocaust survivors 
were called, for the Holocaust was not on trial; Lipstadt her- 
self did not testify. The case was heard without a jury by Mr. 
Justice Charles Gray. A 335-page judgment was delivered on 
April 11, 2000. 

The judge decided the case in favor of the defendants, 
Lipstadt and Penguin. Irving's falsifications and distortions 
were so egregious, and his animus towards Jews so plain that 
he won the case for them. They had proved the truth of their 
allegations against Irving by demonstrating Irving’s manipu- 
lation of the historical record (which became the issue in the 
case). The multiple concessions made by Irving during the 
course of the trial did not save him from the judgment that 
he was indeed a Holocaust denier. The judge also decided that 
he was an antisemite, a racist, and a falsifier of the historical 
record. Penguin Books published the judgment, and donated 
the sale proceeds to a hospital specializing in the treatment 
of cancer patients. An interim costs order was made against 
Irving in the sum of £150,000. 

Irving, who had represented himself at the trial, in- 
structed lawyers to represent him on his appeal. The appeal 
was heard in June 2001 and dismissed. Penguin then enforced 
the costs order and when Irving did not pay, bankrupted 
him. After the trial, he was asked, “Will you stop denying the 
Holocaust on the basis of this judgment?” Irving replied, 
“Good Lord, no.” The case attracted a great deal of attention, 
and large claims continue to be made for its significance. De- 
niers dismissed it. “Gray’s verdict,’ said a denier, “was pre- 
dictable, given the display of naked Jewish power during the 
trial?” 
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David Irving 

David Irving (b. 1938) had been writing history books for 
over 40 years. His first book, published in 1963, was about 
the bombing of Dresden in February 1945. It wildly overstated 
the numbers killed, relying in later and foreign editions on a 
document known by Irving to be a forgery. The intended ef- 
fect of the book was to narrow the moral distance between 
the Allied and Axis powers. It introduced into the historio- 
graphy of World War 11 the novel concept of the German na- 
tion as victim. His principal work, Hitler’s War (1977; 1991), 
told the story of World War 11 from what Irving supposed to 
be Hitler's perspective, and it thereby made a case for him as 
an intelligent and even estimable leader. Irving has always 
been protective of Hitler, and in the earlier part of his career 
as a writer tended to put the responsibility for the regime’s 
crimes on Hitler’s subordinates. He proposed that the Holo- 
caust was executed behind Hitler’s back. Irving thus ignored, 
or explained away, Hitler's own statements about the Jews, the 
reports on the killings destined for him, and the statements 
of subordinates that the policy of genocide was determined 
at the highest level. This special pleading has its own momen- 
tum and in due course Irving came to embrace Holocaust de- 
nial (among other places, evident in the 1991 edition of Hitler’s 
War). Irving came to denial, and then persisted in it, out of 
tenderness for Hitler and hostility to Jews, and out of a mis- 
placed bravado and a deficient moral sense. 


Holocaust Denial 

Irving had at various times asserted that the number of Jews 
killed by the Nazis was far lower than commonly asserted, 
that gas chambers were not used or used on only an experi- 
mental and limited basis, that the killing of the Jews was not 
systematic, that the Holocaust was an invention of the Allies 
and that it was then exploited by the Jews to swindle the Ger- 
mans, to procure a state, and to distract attention from their 
own crimes. In advancing these theses, he joined a small, ig- 
nominious group of published deniers - charlatans, cranks, 
dedicated haters of Jews. The object of these deniers, or “ne- 
gationists,’ is to unwrite the history of the Holocaust. 


Deborah Lipstadt 

Deborah Lipstadt (b. 1947), a professor at Emory University, 
Atlanta, was not the first to write about Holocaust denial. She 
was not even the first to write about Irving's career as a denier, 
but was the first defendant in a denial libel trial. Denying the 
Holocaust described Irving as a writer of popular historical 
works. He believed that Britain made a mistake, Lipstadt said, 
in going to war against Germany, and he regarded the Allies 
and the Nazis as equally at fault. It was a “disturbing new de- 
velopment,’ she proposed, that he had “joined the ranks of 
the deniers.” Lipstadt summarized criticisms of his use of ev- 
idence and assessed him as being “one of the most dangerous 
spokespersons for Holocaust denial.” She did not allege that 
Irving was an antisemite, though the charge was implied in 
the libel proceedings and the defense expressly pleaded his 
antisemitism. 
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The Legal Proceedings 

In September 1996 David Irving issued a writ against the au- 
thor and her U.K. publishers, Penguin. He complained that 
the book represented him to be a Nazi apologist, a manipula- 
tor of the historical record, a Holocaust denier, a racist, and an 
antisemite, and a consorter with racists and antisemites. The 
defendants broadly agreed that that was indeed what the book 
maintained, and they insisted that this was the truth about 
him. The bad history was a consequence of his bad politics, 
his alliance with the Far Right and his assumed role as apolo- 
gist for Hitler and the Nazi project. Irving also claimed that 
he was the victim of an international Jewish conspiracy to si- 
lence and discredit him. Here the defendants did not agree, 
nor did the judge. 

In the 3% years between the start of the legal action 
and the trial, Irving lost control of his claim. Required to dis- 
close his library of speeches, diaries, and other written mate- 
rials, he thereby secured the defendants’ case against his poli- 
tics. Confronted by expert reports by scholars such as Richard 
Evans, Christopher *Browning, Peter Longerich, and Robert 
Jan Van Pelt that he was unable to counter, he thereby con- 
ceded their case against his historiography. The disclosure 
hanged him; the expert evidence hanged him a second time 
over. The contribution made by the experts to the defendants’ 
case was considerable, though not in itself determinative of 
the outcome. 

While the disclosure was plainly objectionable, proving 
the sin of his books required experts. This was hard work, but 
not difficult work. It needed much checking of sources. The 
experts demonstrated that Irving mistranslated documents, 
disputed, overstated or ignored or dismissed adverse, impec- 
cable witnesses and relied upon unreliable witnesses, all to 
one end. The pattern of deceit was clear: the only witnesses 
to the Holocaust Irving accepted were those who saw noth- 
ing. Euphemistic or otherwise evasive documents were taken 
at face value; documents that were candid about the extermi- 
nation process were dismissed as forgeries or otherwise ex- 
plained away or ignored. An unattainable standard of proof 
was demanded to “prove” the Holocaust; yet anything, how- 
ever flimsy and unreliable, was accepted to “disprove” it. There 
was no consistency to his methodology, only to his politics. It 
was by the systematic application of “double standards” that 
Irving honored Hitler’s memory. 


The Nature of Irving’s Antisemitism 

The trial exposed the nature of Irving’s antisemitism. It was 
evident both in his performance at the trial itself and in the 
materials obtained from him in consequence of pre-trial hear- 
ings. There was, of course, the desire to rehabilitate Hitler and 
the Third Reich, and there was the fantasy of a Jewish con- 
spiracy. Irving made wild allegations - Churchill was in the 
pay of the Jews, the Jews dragged Britain into the war, Jews 
dominated many of the postwar Communist regimes, the 
world is in great measure controlled by Jews. There were also 
lies, including lies told to the judge. 
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However, so short is the memory, so limited is the under- 
standing, of English newspapers that within a short while of 
the trial Irving was being referred to by them once again as a 
historian, his opinions solicited on matters of current contro- 
versy. Still, the judgment diminished, though it did not elimi- 
nate, Holocaust denial. For the duration of the trial and es- 
pecially upon the decisive and stinging judgment, the morale 
of some survivors was lifted. There was the sense that battle 
had been joined with an antisemite in which the oppressor, 
for once, did not have the upper hand. Jews and non-Jews of 
good will came together in defense of the historical truth of the 
Holocaust, and thereby repelled the attack of an antisemite. It 
was an act of resistance. And though it was merely one among 
countless others, it had its own, distinctive merit. 

In 2006 an Austrian court sentenced Irving to three 
years imprisonment for Holocaust denial. 

See also *Holocaust Denial. 

[Anthony Julius (274 ed.)] 


ISAAC (Heb. 773°, jpn’), son of “Abraham and *Sarah, sec- 
ond of the *patriarchs of the people of Israel. Isaac was born 
when Abraham was 100 years old (Gen. 21:5) and Sarah 90 
(17:17), exactly a quarter of a century after the family had mi- 
grated from Haran, its ancestral homeland, in response to di- 
vine prompting and promise of offspring (12:4). By his birth, 
which took place long after his mother had passed the normal 
childbearing age (18:11), and in his very person, Isaac repre- 
sented the fulfillment of the oft-repeated divine assurances of 
posterity. He alone was the true heir of the Abrahamic tradi- 
tion and covenant (17:19, 21; 21:12). His name had been preor- 
dained by God (17:19), and at the age of eight days he became 
the first to be circumcised (21:4) in accordance with the divine 
command (17:12). Further emphasis is given to Isaac’s role as 
Abraham's sole heir by the expulsion of his half-brother *Ish- 
mael in resolution of the domestic crisis which Isaac’s birth 
precipitated (21:9-14). 

Nothing is related of Isaac’s childhood except the cele- 
bration held on the day of his weaning (21:8). Not mentioned 
as having participated in the burial of Sarah (chapter 23), the 
only other recorded incident of Isaac’s life prior to his mar- 
riage is the episode known as “the binding of Isaac” (*Akedah, 
Agedah; chapter 22), where he is the potential victim of child 
sacrifice. His age at this time is not given, but since he was able 
to recognize a sacrifice and to ask an intelligent question, he 
must have been a lad (cf. 22:5). 

God ordered Abraham, in a test of his constancy, to sacri- 
fice Isaac, his favored son, the object of his love (22:2; cf. 22:12, 
16), as a burnt offering on one of the heights in the land of Mo- 
riah. Observing the firestone and the knife in his father’s hand, 
while he himself carried the wood, Isaac asked, “Where is the 
sheep for the burnt offering?” (22:7-8). From Abraham's evasive 
reply, “God will see to the sheep for His burnt offering, my son,” 
Isaac must surely have sensed the truth. Although the Agqedah 
was the climactic event in the tales of Abraham, who demon- 
strated his willingness to obey God even when God contra- 
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dicted himself (see Rashi to Gen. 22:12), the fact that “the two 
of them walked on together” (22:8; cf. 22:6), and that Isaac fell 
completely silent, must be taken as an implication of the lad’s 
surrender to God’s purposes. As it is, the narrative closes with 
a reaffirmation of the divine blessings. Isaac is thus inextricably 
bound up with God's promises and their fulfillment. 

At the age of 40 (25:20), Isaac married *Rebekah, daugh- 
ter of Bethuel, nephew of Abraham. The story of the marriage, 
arranged by Abraham who had sent his servant to Haran to 
bring back a suitable wife, is told in extraordinary detail (chap- 
ter 24) and in a manner calculated to show the intervention 
of Divine Providence in the sequence of events. 

Unique among the patriarchs, Isaac remained monog- 
amous, and he was also exceptional in that he did not have 
concubines (see *Patriarchs) even though Rebekah was barren 
during the first 20 years of their marriage (25:20, 21, 26). After 
“Isaac pleaded with the Lord on behalf of his wife” (25:21), Re- 
bekah gave birth to twins, *Esau and *Jacob, who early became 
rivals (verses 25-34). During her pregnancy, which was very 
difficult, Rebekah received an oracle from God concerning 
the destiny of her progeny (verses 21-23). 

Isaac’s wanderings were restricted to the area around 
Gerar (26:1, 17), Beer-Sheba (21:32; 22:19; 26:23, 33; 28:10), and 
Beer-Lahai-Roi (24:62; 25:11). He had wanted to go down to 
Egypt in time of famine, but was forbidden to do so by God 
(26:1-2) and, in fact, he never left the land of Canaan (cf. 24:5, 
8). At both Gerar and Beer-Sheba he received divine affirma- 
tion of the Lord’s promise of protection, numerous progeny, 
and the land (26:3-5, 23-24), and in Beer-Sheba he built an 
altar and invoked the Lord by name (verse 25) just as his father 
had done before him (cf. 21:25-33). Unlike the other patriarchs 
Isaac engaged in agriculture with great success (26:12), becom- 
ing a wealthy man, possessed of flocks and herds and a large 
retinue. On the whole, his relationships with his neighbors 
were peaceful, but he did arouse their envy (26:13-16). On one 
occasion he felt compelled to pass off his beautiful wife as his 
sister, fearing the men of Gerar would murder him in order to 
possess Rebekah (verses 6-11). On another occasion he clashed 
with them over watering rights (verses 15, 18-22; cf. verses 25, 
32-33). His status and power were such that Abimelech, king 
of the Philistines in Gerar, came to Beer-Sheba to conclude a 
pact of mutual nonaggression (verses 28-31). 

The final episode in Isaac’s life was the oral testament 
(chapter 27). Old and blind and not knowing how soon he 
would die, he decided to communicate his blessing to Esau 
for whom he had quite early shown partiality (25:28), even 
though Esau had married Canaanite women, of which Isaac 
and Rebekah, like Abraham before them (24:3-4), had dis- 
approved (26:34-35; cf. 27:46; 28:8). At Rebekah’s direction, 
however, Jacob deceived his father by assuming the guise 
of Esau and succeeded in gaining the birthright for himself 
(27:1-29), a situation in which Isaac finally acquiesced (verse 
33; cf. 28:3-4). To insure that Jacob would not marry a Canaan- 
ite woman Isaac sent him to the home of his wife's family in 
Paddan-Aram to find a wife (28:1-2). 
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Isaac lived on for another 20 years. Like the other patri- 
archs, Isaac lived a fantastically long time, dying in Hebron 
at 180, “a ripe old age” (35:27-29). His two sons buried him in 
the cave of Machpelah beside his wife (49:31). 

The biblical data concerning Isaac are relatively sparse, 
and followers of the documentary theory regard them as an 
amalgam of J and E with an admixture of P (see *Pentateuch). 
In any event, it appears likely that numerous traditions have 
been lost. Thus, in treaty negotiations with Laban, the fact 
that Jacob employed a divine name, Pahad Yizhak (“Fear [or 
“Kinsman’?] of Isaac”; 31:42), not otherwise attested, implies 
that there once existed some historic framework in which this 
epithet had special meaning. Although the narratives of Isaac 
are set in a time that would in our chronology correspond to 
the early or mid-second millennium, individual markers such 
as the encounters with the Philistines, marriage ties with Ar- 
ameans, and the founding of the city of Beersheba indicate 
that the oldest Isaac traditions cannot be earlier than the late 
second millennium, and are probably later. No independent 
traditions about Isaac have been preserved outside of the Pen- 
tateuch. In some respects, Isaac, like Abraham and Jacob, is an 
allegorical figure whose actions reflect historical personalities 
and situations of the monarchic period (Sperling). 

The triad of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob appears with great 
frequency throughout the Pentateuch, and became enshrined 
in the cultic traditions of Israel. Amos actually employs “Isaac” 
as a synonym for Israel (7:9, 16), though it is uncertain whether 
this is the sole biblical remnant of a once more extensive us- 
age, or an oratorical device invented by the prophet for pur- 
poses of wordplay. 

Although no explanation for Isaac’s name is given in 
Genesis (cf. Gen. 17:19; 21:3), the recurrent association of the 
laughter of the aged Abraham and Sarah when foretold of the 
birth of a son (17:17; 18:12-15; 21:6) has suggested the popular 
etymology that the name comes from sahak (sahagq, “laugh’). 
In actuality, the name is a verbal form, probably originally 
accompanied by a divine subject and meaning, “may (God) 
laugh,” i.e., look benevolently upon. 


[Nahum M. Sarna / S. David Sperling (2™ ed.)] 


In the Aggadah 

Isaac was born on the first day of Passover (RH 11a). At his 
birth, many other barren women were also blessed with chil- 
dren. The sun shone with unparalleled splendor, the like of 
which will only be seen again in the messianic age (Tanh. B, 
Gen. 107; PR 42:177a-177b). To silence the accusations of slan- 
derers who questioned Abraham's paternity, which they as- 
cribed to Abimelech, Isaac was given the exact appearance of 
his father (BM 87a). As his name was given by God before his 
birth (Gen. 17:19), he was the only one of the patriarchs whose 
name was not later changed (TJ, Ber. 1:9, 4a). 

The Akedah of Isaac was the result of Satan’s complaint 
after Abraham's celebration of the weaning of Isaac. Satan 
said to the Almighty: “Sovereign of the Universe! To this old 
man Thou didst graciously vouchsafe the fruit of the womb 
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at the age of a hundred, yet of all that banquet which he pre- 
pared, he did not sacrifice one dove or pigeon to thee!” God 
therefore decided to show Satan that Abraham would offer 
up even Isaac to Him. According to another tradition, it was 
Isaac, then 37 years old, who himself suggested the Akedah in 
response to Ishmael’s claim that he was more virtuous since 
Isaac was circumcised at eight days, whereas he was 13 years 
of age at the time and could have refused (Sanh. 89b; Gen. 
R. 55:4). On the way to the Akedah, Satan unsuccessfully at- 
tempted to dissuade Isaac from obeying his father and, when 
he failed, tried to impede their journey (Sefer ha-Yashar, Va- 
Yera, 77-78; Gen. R. 56:4). Isaac cooperated fully with his fa- 
ther in the proposed sacrifice, even begging him to bind him 
tightly lest he might involuntarily struggle and render the sac- 
rifice invalid (Gen. R. 56:8). When Abraham lifted up his knife, 
the angels cried for Isaac. Their tears fell into Isaac’s eyes and 
they caused his subsequent blindness, which was also attrib- 
uted to his having looked directly at the Shekhinah while on 
the altar (Gen. R. 65:10). Others attribute it to his constantly 
looking at his wicked son, Esau. His lack of vision later kept 
him at home and spared him from hearing people say, “there 
goes the father of the wicked Esau” (Gen. R. 65:10. Accord- 
ing to one tradition, during the Akedah Abraham drew one 
fourth of a log of blood from Isaac which symbolized the 
essence of life (Mekh. SbY, p. 4). According to another ver- 
sion, Isaac actually lost his life as a result of the terror he ex- 
perienced when Abraham lifted his knife. He was revived by 
the heavenly voice admonishing Abraham not to slaughter 
his son, and he then pronounced the benediction, “Blessed 
are Thou, O Lord, who quickenest the dead” (pdRE 31). God 
therefore accounted Isaac’s deed as an actual sacrifice, and his 
harsh judgments against Israel are constantly mitigated when 
he recalls “Isaac’s ashes heaped up upon the altar” (Lev. R. 36:5; 
Taan. 16a). Abraham also prayed that God should mercifully 
recall his binding Isaac whenever the children of Isaac give 
way to transgressions and evil deeds (Lev. R. 29:9). The Ake- 
dah therefore became a central theme in all penitential and 
*selihot prayers. Isaac is also depicted as the patriarch pos- 
sessing the deepest feelings and compassion for his descen- 
dants. He pleads for them even when they are sinful, and the 
verse “For thou art our father, for Abraham knoweth us not, 
and Israel doth not acknowledge us” (Isa. 63:16) is applied to 
him (Shab. 89b). The institution of the *Minhah prayer is at- 
tributed to Isaac (Ber. 26b). Like Abraham, he observed the 
Commandments (PR 25, p. 127b) and made God known in the 
world (Men. 53a). He was one of three who had a foretaste of 
the future world while in this world; one of six over whom 
the angel of death had no power; one of seven whose bodies 
were not devoured by worms; and one of three upon whom 
the “evil inclination” had no influence (BB 174). 


[Aaron Rothkoff] 


In Christian Tradition 
Isaac appears in the New Testament as a type and prefiguration 
of Christ: “Now to Abraham were the promises spoken, and 
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to his seed. He saith not, And to seeds, as of many; but as of 
one, And to thy seed, which is Christ” (Gal. 3:16). In the same 
epistle, Paul also explains that Isaac and Ishmael symbolize the 
old and the new covenants and thus represent Christians and 
Jews respectively. Isaac is the heir of the spiritual inheritance 
and messianic blessing implied in God’s promise while Ishmael, 
the son of the slave, is turned out of his father’s house. In the 
same way, the Christians are delivered from the fetters of the 
Old Testament commandments and enjoy the freedom granted 
to God’s children (ibid. 4:22-31). Isaac’s sacrifice, which is inter- 
preted typologically in the Epistle to the Hebrews, prefigures 
both the Passion by offering, and the resurrection of Jesus. 
The Church Fathers developed this typology further: 
Isaac’s miraculous birth by a sterile woman is a prefiguration 
of the virginal maternity. They also drew more detailed par- 
allels between the sacrifice of Isaac and Jesus on the Cross: in 
the same way as Isaac was offered by his father Abraham and 
carried the sacrificial wood, so Jesus was offered by his Father 
and bore the Cross. Both obey the divine order of death and, 
because of that, triumph over death. The vicarious death of 
Jesus is compared to the substitution of the ram for Isaac. The 
ram represents the visible sacrifice of the flesh and Isaac pre- 
figures the Eternal Word (Christ). Like Philo before them, the 
Church Fathers also interpreted the marriage of Isaac and Re- 
bekah symbolically, though they did so in a specifically Chris- 
tian manner. Rebekah symbolizes the Church waiting for a long 
time; she sees Isaac (i.e., the Messiah) coming toward her as 
announced by the prophets, and their union is consecrated. 


In Islam 

Ishaq (Isaac) and Ya‘qib (Jacob) were the descendants of 
Ibrahim (Abraham) and both were prophets and righteous 
men (Koran, Sura 19:50-51; 21:72-73; and in other places such 
as 6:84). The tale of the binding (37:99-110) does not mention 
the name of the one destined to be the sacrifice. According to 
the Hadith which is quoted by al-Tabari (Ta’rikh, 1 (1357 A.H.), 
184-5), Muhammad himself declared that the intended one 
was Isaac. This is also the opinion of Muhammad's colleagues: 
the caliphs Omar ibn al-Khattab and Ali ibn Abi Talib and 
the members of the second generation (tabi‘iin), e.g., *Ka‘b 
al-Ahbar (Tha‘labi, 76). In his Ta’rikh (history) and his Tafsir 
(commentary) Tabari quotes the Hadiths of all the Arab mas- 
oretes and exegetes, who were divided as to whether the ob- 
ject of the binding was Isaac or Ishmael. Umayya ibn Abi al- 
Salt, a contemporary of Muhammad, gives a description of 
the binding (29:9-21) as it is told in the Bible and in the Mi- 
drashim (Hirschberg, in bibl., pp. 58-61, 124-9). In spite of its 
similarity to the Koran, it is definitely an original poem. Ina 
fragment of the *genizah of al-Samaw’al al-Kurazi there is the 
mention of the dhabih (“the bound one”) as he is also referred 
to in Arab legend; he was redeemed for a lamb, specially cre- 


ated for this purpose. 
[Haim Zew Hirschberg] 


In the Arts 
In most literary treatments of the patriarch Isaac the theme of 
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the binding of Isaac predominates (see *Akedah). This is the 
case with the medieval English miracle plays (Chester, York, 
Towneley, Dublin, Brome cycles; the many religious autos of 
the Spanish Renaissance; Metastasio’s Isacco figura del Re- 
dentore (1740); and Laurence Housman’s Abraham and Isaac, 
one of the English writer's fiercely anti-biblical Old Testament 
Plays (1950)). The Akedah theme inspired a drama in the Az- 
tec language of Mexico (1678), which was later translated into 
Spanish; and two Italian plays of the 18" century, Pietro van 
Ghelen’s Isacco, figura del Redentore (Vienna, 1740) and Isacco 
al monte (Padoya, 1766), a sacra rappresentazione in verse by 
Ferdinando degli Obizzi. 

In other works dating from the Middle Ages onward the 
Sacrifice of Isaac is incidental or omitted. The 12"-century 
Ordo de Ysaac et Rebecca et Filiis Eor'um makes Esau the rep- 
resentative of “pharisaical Judaism” and Jacob the spokesman 
of Christianity. Dramatic works of the 16-18" centuries in- 
clude a Farsa de Isaac by Diego Sanchez (c. 1530); Francesco 
Contarini’s tragedy Isaccio (Venice, 1615); Izsdk hazassaga 
(“The Marriage of Isaac,’ 1703), a Hungarian play by Ferenc 
Papai Pariz; a drama by the Spanish Marrano writer Felipe 
*Godinez; and Isaac (1779?; Eng. 1807), a comedy for young 
people by the French author Félicité Ducrest de Saint-Aubin, 
countess de Genlis. The subject declined in importance dur- 
ing the 19" century, an exception being Julius *Zeyer’s Czech 
drama Z dob ruzového jitra (“From the Times of the Rosy 
Dawn,’ 1888), based on Gen. 26, the first of several fresh treat- 
ments by Jewish writers. Thus, Edmond *Fleg’s poem “La Vi- 
sion d’Isaac” (in Ecoute Israél, 1913-21) dealt with Isaac’s tra- 
ditional plea to God for Israel’s preservation. A 20%-century 
treatment is in Soviet writer Yosif *Brodski’s “Isaak i Avraam,’ 
which only appeared in the West in the verse collection Stik- 
hotvoreniya i poemy (1965). 

In art, the chief episodes represented are the Akedah, the 
meeting of Eliezer and Rebekah, the marriage of Isaac and 
Rebekah, and the blessing of Jacob and Esau. The meeting of 
Eliezer and Rebekah (Gen. 24:15-28) has generally been more 
popular with artists than the marriage of Isaac and Rebekah. 
In medieval Christian iconography Isaac was equated with 
Jesus, and Rebekah with the Virgin Mary, who symbolized the 
Church. There is a charming early representation of the meet- 
ing of Eliezer and Rebekah in the sixth-century Vienna Gene- 
sis. It is later found in 12""-century mosaics in the Capella Pala- 
tina at Palermo and the cathedral of Monreale, in Sicily; in the 
St. Louis Psalter (c. 1256); and in the 14""-century English Queen 
Mary Psalter. There are Renaissance and later paintings of the 
subject by Paolo Veronese at Versailles, by Nicolas Poussin in 
the Louvre, and by Bartolomé Murillo in the Prado, Madrid. 
The marriage of Isaac and Rebekah (Gen. 24:63ff.) occurs in an 
illumination in the St. Louis Psalter. A noteworthy representa- 
tion is the spacious landscape (“The Mill”) by Claude Lorrain 
(1648 National Gallery, London). In the Raphael Loggia in the 
Vatican there is a representation of Isaac and Rebekah inter- 
cepted in their lovemaking by Abimelech (Gen. 26:8-11). 

The lyrical subject of Isaac's marriage with Rebekah, pre- 
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ceded by Eliezer’s mission, has been treated in several musical 
works, mainly oratorios. Some examples are G.C. Arresti’s Lo 
sposalizio di Rebecca (1675); A. Sacchini’s Lo sposalizio d’Isaaco 
con Rebecca (1739); Michael Haydn's Rebecca als Braut (also 
called Eliezer), a “Singspiel, i.e., a kind of operetta (1766); Fer- 
dinand *Hiller’s Rebekka, an “idyll” for solo choir, opus 182 
(date unknown); César Franck’s Rebecca, produced as an ora- 
torio in 1881 and as a one-act “sacred opera” in 1918; and Mau- 
rice Jacobson’s Rebecca’s Hymn for choir and orchestra (1930). 
The meeting of Eliezer and Rebekah at the well was set as a 
simple children’s dialogue song by the Israel composer Yedidya 
*Admon-Gorochov in the early 1930s (Naarah tovah, yefat ein- 
ayim), and has remained popular with Israel children. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: For Isaac in the Bible see bibliography to 
*Abraham and *Patriarchs, and N.M. Sarna, Understanding Gen- 
esis (1966), 154-165, 170-180. IN THE AGGADAH: Ginzberg, Leg- 
ends, 1 (19427), 261-6, 271-86, 291-9, 321-36; A.A. Halevy, Shaarei 
ha-Aggadah (1963), 20-23, 35, 37, 103-5; G. Vermes, Scripture and 
Tradition in Judaism (1961), 193-227. IN THE CHRISTIAN TRADI- 
TION: J. Daniélou, Sacramentum Futuri (1950), 97-128; idem, in: 
Biblica, 28 (1947), 363-93 (Fr.); Schoeps, in: JBL, 65 (1946), 385-92. 
IN ISLAM: Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1 (1357 A.H.), 184-9; idem, Tafsir, 23 (1329 
A.H.), 51-54; Thalabi, Qisas (1356 A.H. 76-81; Kis@i, Qisas, ed. by I. 
Eisenberg (1922), 150-3; H.Z. (J.W.) Hirschberg, Der Diwan des As- 
Samual ibn ‘Adija@’... (1931), 33, 631.; idem, Juedische und christliche 
Lehren (1939), 58-61, 124-9. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Martin- 
Achard, in: ABD, 3:462-70 (incl. bibl.); J. Levenson, The Death and 
Resurrection of the Beloved Son (1993); S.D. Sperling, The Original 
Torah (1998). IN ISLAM: W.M. Watt, “Ishak,” in: E1s?, 4 (1978), 109-110 
(incl. bibl.). 


ISAAC (middle of the second century), tanna. He is not men- 
tioned in the Mishnah but is often cited in beraitot, especially 
those dealing with halakhic exegesis in the Talmuds, and in 
the halakhic Midrashim of the school of R. Ishmael: Mekh- 
ilta, Sifrei Numbers, and Sifrei Deuteronomy. It appears that he 
was a Babylonian, and if so he was one of the earliest known 
tannaim hailing from Babylonia. During the period of per- 
secution following the Bar Kokhba War, when Hananiah, the 
nephew of R. Joshua b. Hananiah, attempted to proclaim leap 
years and to sanctify new moons in Babylonia, and thereby 
make Babylonia independent of Erez Israel, Rabbi (the nasi 
at the time, perhaps *Simeon b. Gamaliel) sent him “three 
communications through R. Isaac and R. Nathan” so as to re- 
strain the Diaspora from taking this step (TJ, Sanh. 1:2). Isaac 
moved to Erez Israel, where he debated halakhic matters, par- 
ticularly with the disciples of R. Ishmael. He also associated 
with R. *Simeon b. Yohai (Gen. R. 35:16), and engaged in dis- 
pute with Judah ha-Nasi and others (Ber. 48b, Git. 27b, etc.). 
Among his expositions of biblical verses some are of an ag- 
gadic character: “Remember the Sabbath day, i-e., count not 
[the days of the week] as others count them, but count them 
with reference to the Sabbath” (Mekh., Jethro, 7). He also en- 
gaged in mystical studies (Hag. 13a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Tann; Hyman, Toledot, 78ff.; Ep- 


stein, Tannaim, 570. 
[Zvi Kaplan and Shmuel Safrai] 
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ISAAC (seventh century), gaon, head of the academy in Firuz- 
Shapur in Babylonia. In 658 the city was captured by Caliph 
Ali. Isaac, together with other Jewish notables, at the head of 
90,000 Jews, welcomed the caliph upon his entry; the con- 
queror in turn gave the Jewish delegation a cordial reception. 
No responsa or decisions written by this gaon are extant. The 
commentaries and decisions mentioned in the responsa of 
the geonim and other early authorities and attributed to a R. 
Isaac (Shaarei Teshuvah, no. 217; Zedekiah *Anav, Shibbolei ha- 
Leket, no. 225; *Abraham b. Isaac of Narbonne, Sefer ha-Eshkol, 
2. (1868), 158; Aaron ha-Kohen of Lunel, Orhot Hayyim, ed. by 
M. Schlesinger, 2 (1902), 414, et al.) originated with another R. 
Isaac, a gaon of Sura, who was also known as Isaac Zadok. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Harkavy, Zikkaron la-Rishonim ve-gam 
la-Aharonim, 1, Teshuvot ha-Geonim (1887), 355-6; B.M. Lewin (ed.), 
Iggeret Rav Sherira Gaon (1921), 101; Weiss, Dor, 4 (1904), 7-8; J. 
Mueller, Mafteah li-Teshuvot ha-Geonim (1891), 62; Mann, in: JQR, 


8 (1917/18), 340-1. 
(1917/18); 34 [Simha Assaf] 


ISAAC, Jewish merchant of Aachen, the first Jew in Germany 
to be mentioned by name. In 797 he was appointed by Char- 
lemagne as guide and interpreter to an official delegation to 
Harun al-Rashid, entrusted with a delicate and important mis- 
sion. Charlemagne’s ambassadors died on the way and Isaac 
completed the journey and was received in audience when he 
returned four years later. He brought with him precious gifts 
from the caliph, including an elephant. According to one ac- 
count *Machir, the Babylonian scholar credited with found- 
ing a Jewish academy in Narbonne, traveled from the East to 
Europe with Isaac. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Germ Jud, 1 (1963), xxviii; Graetz, Hist, 3 
(1949), 143; M. Steinschneider, Jewish Literature (1965), 81; S. Katz, 
Jews in Visigothic Spain and France (1937), 133; Baron, Social’, 4 
(1957), 45, 257. 


ISAAC (Ishak; late 12" or early 13" century), Spanish-Hebrew 
poet. Isaac is only known from his Mishlei Arav or Mishlei 
Musar, a translation of an Arabic text which is no longer ex- 
tant, comprising proverbs, ethical poems, and prose passages. 
The material is divided into 50 sections called “gates.” The 
last gate includes admonitions and proverbs in poetic form. 
The most interesting of them is Hidat ha-Nazir ve-ha-Soher 
(“The Riddle of the Nazirite and the Merchant”), an allegori- 
cal tale which in character and presentation is reminiscent of 
*Ben ha-Melekh ve-ha-Nazir (“The Prince and the Hermit”) of 
Abraham *Ibn Hasdai. These proverbs are of great importance 
for research into the motifs of Hebrew proverbs and poetry, 
and they also shed light upon the literary taste of Isaac’s time. 
Several of them are already cited by Menahem b. Solomon 
*Meiri (1249-1316) in his Kiryat Sefer (Smyrna, 1863-1881). 
The proverbs and poems in the supplement to Mivhar ha-Pe- 
ninim of *Jedaiah ha-Penini Bedersi (Venice, 1546) are taken 
in their entirety from the Mishlei Arav. In those poems written 
in the form of an acrostic the name Ishak appears. According 
to Steinschneider, the author of the Mishlei Arav was in fact 
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ISAAC, AARON 


Isaac b. Krispin, author of the Sefer ha-Musar mentioned in 
the Tahkemoni of *al-Harizi, in which case he lived at a much 
earlier date. His book has been published once only in serial 
form by S. Sachs in Ha-Levanon (vols. 2-6, 1865-69). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Uebersetzungen, 884-7; 
Schirmann, Sefarad, 2 (19607), 60-66; A.M. Habermann, in: Sinai, 
25 (1945), 288-99; Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 423f. 
[Abraham David] 


ISAAC (Isak), AARON (Aron; 1730-1816), founder of the 
Jewish community in Sweden. Born in Treuenbrietzen, a small 
city in the Duchy of Mecklenburg, Isaac started his career 
as a peddler at the age of 18. Yielding to an artistic impulse, 
he taught himself seal-engraving, achieving some success in 
this craft, and settled in Buetzow. During the Seven Years’ 
War (1756-63) he did business with the Prussian and later 
the Swedish armies. Learning from the Swedish soldiers that 
there were no seal-engravers in Sweden, Isaac decided to settle 
in that country, although no Jew had lived there previously. 
When he arrived in Stockholm in June 1774 after a difficult 
journey, he was informed that permission to settle would be 
granted only if he accepted baptism. This he refused to do and 
petitioned the king, whom he impressed by his sobriety and 
persistence. His request was granted and Isaac, his brother, 
and his partner in Germany, with their families, received per- 
mission to settle in Stockholm. After these early struggles the 
fledgling settlement began to flourish, Isaac remaining head 
of the Stockholm community for many years. His memoirs in 
Yiddish, completed in 1804 with an introduction in Hebrew, 
Sjelfbiografi (1897), are important not only historically but also 
for Yiddish philology and have been frequently republished. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Stif and Z. Rejzen (eds.), Aaron Isaacs Au- 
tobiografia (Yid., 1922); Z. Holm (ed.), Denkwuerdigkeiten des Aron 
Isak (1930); A. Brody and H. Valentin (eds.), Aaron Isaacs Minnen 
(Swedish, 1932), annotated critical edition; L. Schwarz, Memoirs of 
my People (1963*), 166-81; 299; H. Valentin, Judarnas historia i Sverige 
(1924), index; idem, Judarna i Sverige (1964), index. 


[Hugo Mauritz Valentin] 


ISAAC, JULES MARX (1877-1963), French historian. Born 
in Rennes, he became chief inspector of history teaching at 
the Ministry of Education. Isaac wrote history textbooks for 
French secondary schools; his research works concerned the 
origins of World War 1 and the problem of the origins of su- 
perstitions and popular prejudices. From 1943, traumatically 
influenced by the Nazi persecutions and the deportation and 
death of his close relatives, including his wife and daughter, 
Isaac began to study Christian antisemitism, to which he ded- 
icated the remainder of his life. He did not content himself 
with the publication of the result of his studies and vigorous 
polemics against his critics, but also assumed a militant role 
as founder and member of the executive committee of the 
Amitié Judéo-Chrétienne. He took an active part in the Ju- 
deo-Christian meeting of Seelisberg (1947), whose resolutions 
called for a revision of the attitude of the churches toward Ju- 
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daism. After the accession of Pope *John xx111, the Vatican 
sought Isaac’s advice; upon the request of Cardinal *Bea and 
after an audience with Pope John in 1960, he drew up a record 
of the history of the relations between the Catholic Church 
and Judaism. Isaac's writings had a great influence on the de- 
cision to introduce a statement on relations with the Jews at 
the Vatican Council that ended in 1965. 

In his historical works, Isaac points out the falsehood and 
the tendentious intentions of the claim that the dispersion of 
Israel was the result of its rejection of the messianism of Jesus. 
At the same time, he reached the conclusion that there was no 
reason whatsoever to maintain that antisemitism was as old as 
Judaism itself. On the contrary, he showed that the Church pro- 
moted a system of degradation by gradually burdening the Jews 
with a lengthy series of restrictions, exclusions, and humilia- 
tions which were decreed by the secular governments subjected 
to ecclesiastic influence. This system was based on the “teach- 
ing of contempt,’ which was essentially the work of the Church 
Fathers of the fourth century c.£. and whose most harmful 
thesis was that of describing the Jews as a “deicidal people.” 
Isaac developed his arguments in Jésus et Israél (1948; Eng. tr., 
1971), Geneése de lantisémitisme (1956), and LEnseignement du 
meépris (1962; The Teaching of Contempt, 1964). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C.H. Bishop, in: J. Isaac, The Teaching of Con- 
tempt (1964), introduction. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Kaspi, Jules 
Isaac ou la passion de la vérité (2002). 


ISAAC, TESTAMENT OF, pseudepigraphical work. There 
is no reference to an apocryphal book of Isaac in the ancient 
lists of *apocrypha, such as that of Nicephorus. The Apostoli- 
cae Constitutiones 6, 16 may, however, refer to it by its men- 
tion of the “apocryphal books of the three Patriarchs.” A text 
entitled The Testament of Isaac was published in an English 
translation from the Arabic by M.R. James. Ethiopic and Cop- 
tic texts of the work also exist (see S. Gaselee in bibliography). 
The book opens with a homiletic preface which is followed by 
the story of how an angel, resembling Abraham, announces 
to Isaac his imminent death and commands him to instruct 
his sons. The instruction that follows is similar in tone to that 
encountered in some parts of the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs, such as those relating Isaac’s instructions to Jacob 
(Test. Patr., Levi, ch. 9). Jubilees 21 also contains similar ma- 
terials, as do the Greek fragments of the Testament of *Levi 
and other associated texts. This section of moral instruction 
is followed by an apocalyptic vision which features the pun- 
ishments of hell, and in particular the river of fire which can 
distinguish between the righteous and the wicked. The text 
concludes with an exhortation for the commemoration of 
Isaac. It seems that older material may be embedded in the 
moral instruction, but in its present form the work is probably 
a late imitation of the Testament of Abraham. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.R. James, Testament of Abraham (1892), 
140-51, 155-61; S. Gaselee, in: G.H. Box, Testament of Abraham (1927); 
J.-B. Frey, in: pB1, Suppl. 1 (1928), 38. 
[Michael E. Stone] 
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ISAAC BAR DORBELO (12" century), one of the best- 
known pupils of Jacob *Tam. Isaac transmitted details of the 
various personal practices of Jacob Tam and other scholars, 
incorporating them in the *Mahzor Vitry, which he appar- 
ently edited. The book describes the conduct and the teach- 
ings of *Rashi and his school (“de-Vei Rashi”) and there is 
no doubt that Isaac’s share in it amounted to much more 
than the passages quoted in his name. Many of his “addi- 
tions” do not bear his name at all but are simply signed with 
the letter tav (tosefet, “addition”). Isaac traveled extensively 
in France, Germany (Mahzor Vitry, ed. S. Hurwitz (1923), 
388), Russia, and Bohemia, where he met *Isaac b. Jacob ha- 
Lavan (ibid., 243). He also visited Worms where he saw the 
text of the two queries sent by the Rhenish scholars to Erez 
Israel - one on the subject of the Messiah, and the other con- 
cerning the question of the ritual implications of a cardiac 
adhesion of the lung in an animal - as well as the replies re- 
ceived. This is the oldest extant German-Jewish document 
of its kind. 

The origin of the name Dorbelo is not certain. It may in- 
dicate that his father came from the town Ourville in northern 
France, but Isaac is not to be identified with the scholar Isaac 
of Ourville - author of the Sefer ha-Menahel, an abridgment 
of which is included in the ritual compendium *Kol Bo. It is 
quite possible that Dorbelo is a personal name, a person of this 
name appearing in the list of the martyrs of Mainz of 1096 (cf. 
also responsa of Meir b. Baruch, ed. Prague (1608), no. 501). 
It may be that both of these are identical with the scholar of 
this name to whom Rashi addressed a responsum in deferen- 
tial terms, or that Isaac is his son. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.H. Kook, Iyyunim u-Mehkarim, 1 (1959), 
292-7; Perles, in: Jubelschrift... Graetz (1887), 31-2. 

[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


ISAAC BAR ISRAEL IBN AL-SHUWAYK (c. 1167-1247; 
known in Arabic as Fakhr al-Dawla Abu al-Fath Is haq), head 
of the *Baghdad academy from 1221 to 1247. Isaac was born in 
Baghdad. In addition to his erudition, Isaac was a prominent 
paytan. He wrote six vidduyim and tokhahot (penitential piy- 
yutim) for the Day of Atonement, which were published in the 
mahzorim of Sephardi rites. According to the testimony of the 
historian Ibn al-Fuwati, he also possessed a wide knowledge of 
astronomy and mathematics. Judah Al-Harizi mentions him 
in his work Tahkemoni (ed. by A. Kaminka (1899), 190) and 
praises his noble character. In a letter to him R. Abraham b. 
Moses b. Maimon refers to him as “the sage of our generation, 
unequaled in our time, the crown of our heads, the head of 
our academy...” In a eulogy written for him by the contem- 
porary poet R. Eleazar ha-Bavii, it is said of him that “he was 
like Koheleth in wisdom? His remains were interred on the 
Mount of Olives. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Poznanski, Babylonische Geonim im nach- 
gaonaeischen Zeitalter (1914), index; Mann, Texts, 1 (1931), 225-73 A. 
Ben-Jacob, Yehudei Bavel (1965), 31-3. 

[Abraham Ben-Yaacob] 
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ISAAC BEN ABBA MARI OF MARSEILLES 


ISAAC BAR JOSEPH (first half of fourth century c.£.), Pal- 
estinian amora. Isaac was a pupil of *Abbahu and of *Jeremiah 
who transmitted to him the teachings of *Johanan (Pes. 72a; 
Git. 1b). He may have studied under Johanan himself in his 
youth (cf. Yev. 64b). He was among the *nehutei, the rabbis 
who brought to Babylonia the doctrines, traditions, and cus- 
toms of the Palestinian amoraim (Ber. 9a; RH 30a; Av. Zar. 
73a; et al.). Statements by him are quoted in the Babylonian 
Talmud but he is not mentioned in the Jerusalem Talmud. 
Although on one occasion Abbaye relied upon him in an 
important matter (Yev. 64b), he was considered less reliable 
than Rabin, also one of the nehutei. They said: “Rabin is reli- 
able, Isaac sumka [‘the red’] is not sumkha [‘reliable’]; Rabin 
yeshno ba-hazarah [‘revises his learning; so Rashi, ibid.], Isaac 
sumka does not revise his learning.” According to another in- 
terpretation given by Rashi, “Rabin is well acquainted with 
any change [in the view of R. Johanan] but Isaac ‘the red’ is 
not so acquainted.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 793-5. 
[Zvi Kaplan] 


ISAAC BAR RAV JUDAH (end of the third and beginning 
of the fourth century), Babylonian amora. Isaac was the son 
of *Judah b. Ezekiel, head of the academy of Pumbedita. He 
studied under his father (Shab. 35b; Pes. 104b; et al.) and was 
already a distinguished scholar during his father’s lifetime, be- 
ing appointed by him to preach in the bet ha-midrash (Taan. 
13b). He also studied under *Huna (Nid. 17b), *Rabbah b. 
Nahamani, who succeeded his father as head of the yeshivah 
of Pumbedita (Shevu. 36b), *Rami bar Hama, and *Sheshet 
(Zev. 96b). Both halakhic and aggadic statements by him are 
given in the Talmud (Shab. 21a; Er. 84a; et al.). One of his say- 
ings was: “A man should always pray not to fall sick; for if 
he falls sick, he is told, ‘Show thy merits and be quit’” (Shab. 
32a). Isaac refrained from marriage in his youth because he 
sought a woman of good family and unsullied descent, for 
which he was rebuked by Ulla (Kid. 71b). His granddaugh- 
ter, a daughter of his son Isi, was the beautiful Homah, wife 
of Abbaye (Yev. 64b). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 792f. 
[Zvi Kaplan] 


ISAAC BEN ABBA MARI OF MARSEILLES (11202-11902), 
rabbinical scholar in Provence and Spain. Isaac studied un- 
der his father, ‘Abba Mari b. Isaac, and when only 17 years of 
age composed a work on the laws of *shehitah and forbid- 
den foods, at his father’s behest. Later he went to Barcelona, 
where he was received with great honor and, at the request of 
Sheshet *Benveniste, wrote a commentary on chapter 4 of the 
tractate Menahot which deals with the laws concerning *zizit, 
*mezuzah, and *tefillin. He corresponded with the most illus- 
trious figures of his generation, such as *Abraham b. David of 
Posquieres and Jacob *Tam, whom he frequently mentions 
and quotes. His place in the first rank of rabbinic authorities 
is due to his encyclopedic work, Sefer ha-Ittur, a compilation 
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ISAAC BEN ABRAHAM 


of the main halakhic laws which are of practical application. 
Part one deals with the various laws of bills, both financial 
and of divorce. It is arranged according to subject matter but 
following a mnemonic acrostic Tashkef be-Geza Hokhmah. 
mao yra2 pwn (“Consider the Root of Wisdom’), each letter 
representing a certain concept. Thus N stands for tenai (“con- 
dition”), w for shover (“receipt”), j? for kiyyum (“authentica- 
tion”), etc. Part two includes the laws for the preparation of 
meat, shehitah, circumcision, tefillin, marriage benedictions, 
zizit, and a separate section entitled “Ten Commandments” 
containing ten positive commands which must be performed 
at specific times. This arrangement is unique in halakhic lit- 
erature. Isaac b. Abba Mari made use of his vast knowledge of 
geonic literature and his work is still an important source for 
that literature. He also made extensive use of Spanish authori- 
ties and those of Germany and northern France. He used the 
Jerusalem Talmud to a considerable extent and also engaged 
in establishing the correct text of the Talmud on the basis of 
ancient sources, some of which are no longer extant. 

The Sefer ha-Ittur was accepted as an authoritative hal- 
akhic treatise by the great rabbinical authorities of Spain and 
Germany and even such renowned talmudic scholars as Nah- 
manides made frequent use of it without specifically mentioning 
it. Both the manuscript and the printed editions (Pt. 1: Venice, 
1608; Warsaw, 1801; Pt. 2: Lemberg, 1860) of the text of the Sefer 
ha-Ittur are faulty to the extent of the deletion of entire lines, 
rendering its study difficult. A new edition of the entire work, 
together with a commentary, was prepared and published by 
Meir Jonah (1874-85). Additional fragments, entitled Tashlum 
ha-Ittur were published (from manuscripts) in the Festschrift 
in honor of Dr. Jakob Freimann (1937) by Alfred Freimann. 
Besides this work Isaac b. Abba Mari wrote a short treatise on 
Isaac Alfasi called Meah Shearim (printed at the end of some of 
the talmudic tractates in the Romm-Vilna edition). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or, no. 1072; Benedikt, in Ks, 25 
(1949), 164-6; Assaf, in: HHY, 6 (1922), 289-309. 


ISAAC BEN ABRAHAM (Rizba; 12" century), French to- 
safist. Isaac is variously referred to as Rizba, Riba, and Isaac 
ha-Bahur of Dampierre. He was the pupil of Isaac b. Samuel 
ha-Zaken and also studied for a time under Jacob *Tam. He 
was not a pupil of *Judah b. Isaac-Judah, Sir Leon, as a num- 
ber of scholars have thought (see Urbach, Tosafot, 269 n. 29). 
His brother was *Samson of Sens and his maternal grandfa- 
ther, *Samson of Falaise. He succeeded his teacher as head of 
the yeshivah of Dampierre. 

No complete work by him has survived, but his state- 
ments are cited in the tosafot to various tractates, chiefly 
Eruvin, Yoma, Moed Katan, Yevamot, Ketubbot, Kiddushin, 
Nedarim, Bava Kamma, and Zevahim. He wrote numerous 
responsa, some of which are quoted in the Haggahot Maimu- 
niyyot, the Or Zarua and in other works. During the Maimon- 
idean controversy, Meir b. Todros Abulafia, an opponent of 
the books of Maimonides, approached him in 1202 to express 
his opinion. Among those who addressed problems to him 
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was Jonathan b. David, the leading scholar of Lunel. There is 
mention of a work by him on the Passover seder, entitled Ye- 
sod Rabbenu Yizhak b. Avraham be-Leilei Pesah. His pupils 
included Nathan b. Meir and *Judah b. Yakar, the teachers of 
Nahmanides, and Samuel b. Elhanan. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 495; Michael, Or, no. 1073; 
Urbach, Tosafot, 219-26, 269 n. 29, 287 n. 14, 484 n. 106. 


[Shlomoh Zalman Havlin] 


ISAAC BEN ABRAHAM DI MOLINA (d. before 1580), 
Egyptian rabbi. Isaac's surname probably derives from the 
town of Molina in southeast Spain, and it may be assumed 
that he came to Egypt with the Spanish exiles. His father was 
a wealthy person and was on friendly terms with the nagid, 
Isaac *Sholal. Isaac appears to have headed the yeshivah of 
Solomon *Alashkar. R. Isaac himself was wealthy and for a 
time was the head of the Egyptian mint, a position which 
was held by other Jews as well in Egypt in the 16 century. He 
is mentioned in the responsa of Moses di *Trani (Resp. Ma- 
harit, vol. 2, no. 16) and of Joseph *Caro (Resp. Beit Yosef EH 
Dinei Ketubbot, 14) as being exceptionally strict with regard 
to (*Gershom b. Judah's) ban on bigamy, in contrast to Joseph 
Caro, Moses di Trani, Israel di *Curiel and others, who took 
a more lenient view. Caro complains that Isaac slighted him 
and his work Beit Yosef in stating that it was a mere digest of 
the rulings of his predecessors. Isaac is the author of a com- 
mentary on the Mishnah. One of his responsa was published 
in the Avkat Rokhel (130) of Caro. A number of his responsa 
have remained in manuscript and three of them have been 
published (see bibliography). Isaac’s name came to the fore 
during the scandal surrounding the Besamin Rosh (Berlin, 
1793), by Saul *Berlin, who falsely claimed the book to con- 
tain responsa by “Asher b. Jehiel and his contemporaries which 
had been collected, annotated, and prepared for publication 
by Isaac di Molina. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. David, in: KS, 44 (1968/69), 553-9. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. David, in: KS, 46 (1971), 580-2; idem, in: Ks, 
61 (1986), 368-70;. Z. Havlin, Shenaton ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri, 2 (1975); 


240-50. 
[Abraham David] 


ISAAC BEN ABRAHAM HA-GORNI (13% century), He- 
brew poet. Born in the city of Aire (i-e., “threshing floor,’ Heb. 
goren, hence the name Gorni) in southwestern France, Gorni 
seems to have spent part of his life in Luz (Hautes Pyrénées) 
and Lucq (Basses Pyrénées). From his verses, it seems that he 
led a wandering life and he was constantly dependent on pa- 
trons. He was, among other places, at Arles, Aix-en-Provence, 
Manosque, Carpentras, Draguignan, and Perpignan, com- 
plaining almost constantly about the shallow culture and the 
parsimony of their inhabitants. Because of various love affairs 
he was bitterly persecuted by his compatriots. Several features 
of his poetry could have been taken from troubadour poetry, 
and although he uses the meters and rhymes of classical An- 
dalusian poetry, he is far removed from most of its poetical 
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conventions. According to Neubauer, Gorni was on intimate 
terms in Perpignan in about 1280-90 with Abraham *Be- 
dersi, to whom he addressed many complimentary poems, 
but received an answer only after a long delay. Their friend- 
ship does not seem to have lasted long: Bedersi composed a 
series of blunt, poetical lampoons ridiculing Gorni and did 
not consider him worthy of inclusion in his poem, Herev ha- 
Mithappekhet (publ. in Hotem Tokhnit, 1865), in which he lists 
the names of the famous contemporary poets. Their way of 
understanding poetry was too different, and apparently for 
not a few intellectuals of the time Gorni’s poetry, far removed 
from Andalusian traditions, was not highly esteemed. Gorni 
was involved in another literary quarrel with Isaiah Debash of 
Aix, whose friend Shiloni he had violently attacked. 

Although in some places his style is uneven and at times 
awkward, Gorni was undoubtedly a poet of unusual talent 
and originality. The poem on his fate after death, a kind of 
“last will and testament,’ replete with both sarcasm and anxi- 
ety, is unique in the literature of the Middle Ages. Two cen- 
turies later, his fame was still firmly established: Jacob ben 
David *Provengal names him together with Al-Harizi and 
Sulami as the best Hebrew poets of Provence (Letter of the 
year 1490, ed. by E. Ashkenazi in Divrei Hakhamim (1849), 
70). Gorni’s poems were published by M. Steinschneider, H. 
Gross, A.M. Habermann, and J.H. Schirmann, but they de- 
serve a new critical edition. We know today 18 of his prob- 
ably much more numerous poems: praising the generosity or 
fustigating the heartlessness of several Provencal communi- 
ties, invectives against other poets, etc. He represents him- 
self as one of the wandering jongleurs of his time, going from 
place to place with his musical instrument, as shown by J.H. 
Schirmann and A. Brenner. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, in: A. Bedersi, Hotem Tokh- 
nit, pt. 3 (1865), 4-6; Renan, Rabbins, 719-25, 747; Gross, in: MGW], 
31 (1882), 510-23; Schirmann, Sefarad, 2 (1956), 472-84; idem, in: 
Sefer Yovel Y. Baer (1960) 168-72; idem, in: Lettres Romanes, 3 (1949), 
175-200; J. Zinberg, Geschihte fun der Literatur bay Yiden, 2 (1943), 
130-4; Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 420. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.M. 
Habermann, Shirei Avraham ha-Bedersi ve-Yizhak ha-Gorni ve- 
Hugam (1968), 29-44; Carmi, The Penguin Book of Hebrew Verse 
(1981), 397-400; A. Brenner, in: Zutot, 1 (2002), 84-90. Schirmann- 
Fleischer, The History of Hebrew Poetry in Christian Spain and South- 
ern France (1997), 484-98 (Heb.). 


[Jefim (Hayyim) Schirmann / Angel Sdéenz-Badillos (2™ ed.)] 


ISAAC BEN ABRAHAM OF NARBONNE (13" century), 
halakhist of Provence. Almost no biographical details on him 
are known. He was a pupil (according to some, a colleague- 
disciple) of *Nahmanides and Jonah *Gerondi and one of the 
teachers of Solomon b. Abraham *Adret. Some identify him 
with Isaac of Carcassone, who is mentioned in a work on 
Pesahim ascribed to Yom Tov *Ishbili (Ritba), in novellae to 
Avodah Zarah by the pupils of Jonah Gerondi, in Nimmukei 
Yosef to Ketubbot, and in responsa by Simeon b. Zemah *Du- 
ran. There is, however, insufficient evidence to establish this 
identification. Meir (Introduction to Beit ha-Behirah to Avot, 
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ed. by B.Z. Prag (1964), 57) states that Isaac compiled com- 
mentaries on halakhot by Isaac *Alfasi. Some scholars have at- 
tempted to ascribe various commentaries preserved in manu- 
script to Isaac, but their evidence is doubtful. Benedikt claims 
that the commentaries ascribed to a pupil of Nahmanides on 
the tractates Bezah, Megillah, Taanit, Pesahim, and Makkot are 
by Isaac; his opinion is shared by Blau and Chavel, but rejected 
by B. Naeh. A manuscript comprising a commentary by Alfasi 
to Hullin has been ascribed to Isaac by Marx, as well as an- 
other manuscript comprising a commentary by the same au- 
thor to Pesahim (by Sassoon). Naeh has raised serious doubts 
about these ascriptions, and they cannot be accepted with cer- 
tainty. Isaac of Carcassone is said to have written commen- 
taries on halakhot by Isaac Alfasi to Pesahim, Avodah Zarah, 
Bava Mezia, and Bava Batra. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Marx, in: REJ, 58 (1909), 301-3; D.S. Sassoon, 
Ohel David, 2 (1932), 1075 no. 1050; S. Assaf, Sifran shel Rishonim 
(1935), 53; Benedikt, in: Ks, 29 (1953/54), 413-7; M.Y. Blau (ed.), Pe- 
rush ha-Raah... Massekhet Berakhot (1957), 10f. (introd.); idem (ed.), 
Shitat ha-Kadmonim... Bava Mezia (1967), introd., 15, 30f.; B. Naeh 
(ed.), in: Gemara Shelemah, 1 (1960). 26 (introd.); Chavel, in: Ha-Da- 
rom, 12 (1960), 32; Hurwitz, ibid., 24 (1967), 43-7. 


[Shlomoh Zalman Havlin] 


ISAAC BEN ABRAHAM OF POSEN (d. 1685), rabbi and 
author. Isaac was a pupil of Jonah Teomim and Abraham Meir 
of Bar. He was on friendly terms with the kabbalist Moses 
*Zacuto. His first position was as rabbi in Lutsk. In 1664 he 
was appointed rabbi of Vilna and from there he went to Po- 
sen in 1667. His extensive knowledge of the Talmud and Kab- 
balah earned him the title of R. Isaac the Great, his opinion 
on halakhic questions being frequently sought by contempo- 
rary scholars (see Magen Avraham to Sh. Ar., OH, 1:7; 32:353 
Gaon Zevi of Zevi Hirsch Horowitz (Prague, 1737), 2a-3a). 
His novellae are mentioned in Shaarei Shamayim of Jehiel 
Michael ha-Levi (Prague, 1675), 94b; in Lev Aryeh of Judah 
Aryeh Hotchke (Wilhelmdorf, 1674 - on the weekly portion 
Toledot), 16a; Leket Shemuel of Samuel Feivush Katz (Venice, 
1694); and in Even ha-Shoham u-Me’rat Einayim of Eliezer 
Goetz b. Meir (Dyhernfuerth, 1733), nos. 11 and 48. Part of his 
responsa collection was published under the title Beer Yizhak 
(Vienna, 1894), and part of the remainder was published at 
the end of Asher b. Jehiel’s commentary to Sukkah (1903). The 
whole collection of responsa was in the possession of R. Spira 
of Munkacs. Isaac died in Posen. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.J. Fuenn, Kiryah Neemanah (19157), 973 
H.N. Maggid-Steinschneider, Ir Vilna (1900), 5-7; Kaufmann, in: 
MGW], 39 (1895), 38-46, 91-96. 

[Samuel Abba Horodezky] 


ISAAC BEN ASHER HA-LEVI (known as Riba, initials of 
Rabbi Isaac Ben Asher; second half of 11" and beginning of 12 
century), talmudist of Speyer, the first of the German tosafists. 
He was a pupil of *Rashi and the son-in-law of Rashi’s col- 
league Eliakim b. Meshullam ha-Levi. Contemporary scholars 
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addressed their problems to him and treated him with great 
respect. His pupils referred to him as “ha-Kadosh” (“the Saint,” 
cf. Eliezer b. Nathan, Sefer Rabban (Prague, 1610), 149a; Sim- 
leul-Silvaniei edition, 1926, 298b). This appellation may be 
connected with the manner of his death, it being related that 
he became very ill on the Day of Atonement and on being told 
by the physicians that if he fasted he would certainly die, but 
if he ate he might live, he decided to fast and succumbed to 
his illness (Menahem of Recanati, Sefer Recanati (Piskei Hala- 
khot), Bologna, 1538, no. 166). He compiled tosafot to most 
tractates of the Talmud, but only extracts included in the later 
collections of tosafot are extant. Some of his statements are 
likewise quoted in subsequent halakhic literature (Sefer ha- 
Yashar of Jacob Tam, Or Zarua of Isaac b. Moses of Vienna, 
Meir of Rothenburg, and others). He compiled halakhic col- 
lections on loans, on usury, on the tractates Hullin, Bava Ba- 
tra chapter 4, Avodah Zarah, Gittin, and Ketubbot. It is stated 
that before teaching he went over the halakhah by himself four 
times (Aaron Ha-Kohen, Orhot Hayyim, pt. 1, Law of Mondays 
and Thursdays, no. 20, Jerusalem, 1956 ed., 49). It is also stated 
that he and his pupils endeavored to create a *Golem by the 
aid of practical Kabbalah (Commentary to Sefer Yezirah at- 
tributed to Saadiah Gaon, 2:4, Grodno, 1806 ed., 42b). Among 
his pupils were Isaac b. Mordecai (the Rizbam), Moses b. Joel 
Saltman, and Shemariah b. Mordecai. 

Isaac b. Asher had a grandson of the same name (first 
quarter of the 12" century—1195) who is known as Riba 11, to 
distinguish him from his grandfather. He was also known as 
Riba ha-Bahur (“The Younger”). He was born in Speyer on the 
day his grandfather died and they applied to him the verse (Ec- 
cles. 1:5), “The sun also ariseth and the sun goeth down” (see 
Eccles. R. to 1:5; Daat Zekenim to Ex. 7:25). He studied under 
Shemariah b. Mordecai and Abraham b. Moses of Regensburg. 
He was a member of the bet din among whose other members 
were Meir b. Kalonymus and alternately Meir’s brother Judah. 
His signature appears with theirs on a responsum to R. Joel. 
Among his pupils were *Eliezer b. Joel ha-Levi (the Ravyah) 
and Simhah b. Samuel of Speyer. He met a martyr’s death in 
1195 after rioters abused the dead body of his daughter (Nar- 
rative of Ephraim of Bonn in Quellen zur Geschichte der Juden 
in Deutschland, 2 (1892), 74f.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: RIBA I: Michael, Or, no. 1074; V. Aptowitzer, 
Mavo le-Sefer Ravyah (1938), 259, 369 f.; Urbach, Tosafot, 141-8, 304-5, 
and index s.v,; J. Lipschuetz, Sanhedrei Gedolah (1968), introd.; I. Ta- 
Shema, in: Ks, 43 (1968), 573, N. 17. RIBA 11: Urbach, Tosafot, 304f. 


[Shlomoh Zalman Havlin] 


ISAAC BEN AVDIMI (late third—early fourth century c.z.), 
Babylonian amora. Almost all Isaac’s sayings in the Babylo- 
nian Talmud are in the sphere of biblical exegesis and aggadic 
or halakhic Midrash. His interpretations were regarded as so 
authoritative that in the following generation *Rava stated that 
“any biblical verse not explained by Isaac b. Avdimi remains 
unelucidated” (Zev. 43b). Most of his statements and his dis- 
cussions on biblical exegesis are given together with the differ- 
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ing view of *Hisda (Sanh. 56b) on the verse under discussion. 
The main figures of the following generation, such as *Abbaye 
and Rava, transmit his sayings (Zev. 28a, 43b). It would there- 
fore appear that Isaac went from Sura, where Hisda lived, to 
Pumbedita, to the academy of Rabbah, and there Abbaye and 
Rava heard him. Abbaye introduces the statements of Isaac 
with the words: “When Isaac b. Avdimi came, he said” etc. 
(Zev. 28a). The usual meaning of this wording is that he came 
from Erez Israel to Babylonia, but it cannot have this meaning 
in this instance since his name is found neither in the Palestin- 
ian sources nor in connection with Palestinian scholars. The 
reference must be to his arrival in Pumbedita from Sura. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 786; H. Albeck, Mavo la- 
Talmudim, 1 (1969), 294f. 
[Shmuel Safrai] 


ISAAC BEN BEZALEL OF VLADIMIR (d. 1576), Polish 
rabbi. To Isaac, as to his contemporaries *Shalom Shachna 
and Kalman of Worms, belongs the credit for the expansion of 
talmudic studies in Poland. He was considered a front-rank- 
ing authority in the halakhic field (cf. resp. Solomon *Luria, 
nos. 1, 15, 35ff.; resp. Sheerit Yosef (Joseph Kohen), 17; resp. 
Moses *Isserles, 91). An opinion of Isaac on an *agunah mat- 
ter is included in the “new” responsa of Joel *Sirkes (no. 4). He 
also wrote annotations to the Talmud, to *Asher b. Jehiel, and 
*Mordecai b. Hillel. Numerous decisions of Isaac are quoted 
by his grandson, *David b. Samuel ha-Levi (Turei Zahav, ou 
NO. 153; YD No. 113; EH no. 129; HM no. 3). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.N. Dembitzer, Kelilat Yofi, 1 (1888) 48a- 
49b; Zunz, Ir ha-Zedek, n. 28; Fuenn, Kenesset, 601; Kahana, Anaf Ez 
Avot, 34; Lewinstein, Dor Dor ve-Doreshav (1900), no. 795. 


[Samuel Abba Horodezky] 


ISAAC BEN ELEAZAR, name of two Palestinian amoraim. 
The first lived during the second half of the second century 
c.E. He wasa relative of R. Johanan and an associate of R. Isaac 
and of Hiyya b. Abba. Although referred to in the Babylonian 
Talmud as Isaac b. Eleazar, he is also identical with the Isaac 
Hakola or Ben Hakola mentioned in both the Talmuds (cf. 
Ket. 109a; TJ, ibid. 13: 1, 35b); the correct reading in Pesahim 
113b (see Dik. Sof., p. 354, no. 100) is “Isaac b. Hakola is iden- 
tical with Isaac b. Eleazar” 

The second amora of this name lived in the second half 
of the fourth century. He was a native of Caesarea, and several 
of the halakhic and aggadic teachings transmitted by him are 
connected with the town. When R. Mana went to Caesarea 
he turned to him with a halakhic question (TJ, Dem. 2:1, 22c). 
Jacob of Kefar Nibburaya, in his sharp criticism of the nasi 
for appointing dayyanim because of their wealth, contrasted 
them with Isaac: “But “The Lord is in His holy Temple’ (Hab. 
2:20), is to be applied to Isaac b. Eleazar in the Maradata [tur- 
bulent] Synagogue of Caesarea” (TJ, Bik. 3:3, 65d). The leading 
halakhists and aggadists of the following generation, such as 
Mana and Tanhuma, quote sayings in his name (ibid., TJ, Bik. 
1:3, 63d). His most distinguished pupil was Oshaya b. Sham- 
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mai, also a native of Caesarea, who transmitted several hala- 
khot in his name. When Oshaya was about to undertake a sea 
voyage, Isaac instructed him in the halakhah of travel by sea 
during the intermediate days of the festival (TJ, MK 2:3, 81b). 
Among his aggadic dicta are “That which wisdom has placed 
as a crown upon its head [i.e., the fear of God] humility has 
made the heel of its shoe” (TJ, Shab. 1:5, 3c; cf. Tanh. B. Num. 
52); and “The prophets know that their God is true. Hence 
they do not flatter Him” (TJ, Ber. 7:4, 11¢). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, s.v.; Epstein, Mishnah, 
167-8; I.W. Rabinowitz, Shaarei Torat Bavel (1961), 457-9; H. Albeck, 
Mavo la-Talmudim (1969), 186-7, 339-40. 

[Shmuel Safrai] 


ISAAC BEN ELIAKIM OF POSEN (17 century), Yiddish 
moralist and author. Isaac wrote Lev Tov (Prague, 1620), an ethi- 
cal-religious work in 20 chapters, providing rules for prayer and 
correct observance of mitzvot, and proper behavior for home 
and synagogue. It was reprinted with additions by Hayyim 
b. Jacob Orbach (Cracow, 1641). Unlike other Yiddish ethi- 
cal works, Lev Tov was addressed to both men and women. It 
counseled the men to honor their wives - since they educate the 
children to keep a Jewish home - and, despite a traditional view 
of gender relations, stressed that men and women have equal 
rights. This work became very popular but was criticized in 
the anonymous Yiddish book, Hasoges (Hassagot; Amsterdam, 
c. 1710). Isaac was apparently attracted to Kabbalah. From Ven- 
ice, Moses *Zacuto sent him his treatise on the laws of writing 
Torah scrolls, Tikkun Soferim, for approval (Oxford, Bodleian 
Library, Ms. Opp. 554, which also contains Isaac’s reply). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuerst, Bibliotheca, 2 (1863), 140f; Zinberg, 
Sifrut, 4 (1958), 82f; M. Erik, Geshikhte fun der Yidisher Literatur 
(1923), 294-301. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Winter and S. Wiinsche, 
Juedische Literatur, 3 (1896), 541-2; J.C. Frakes, Early Yiddish Texts: 
1100-1750 (2004), 536-40. 


ISAAC BEN ELIEZER (known as segan Leviyyah - mean- 
ing a levite; d. 1070), one of the great “scholars of Worms” 
and a teacher of *Rashi. Isaac b. Eliezer apparently originated 
from *Vitry (see Asher b. Jehiel, to Hul 4:7). He studied at the 
yeshivah of Mainz under *Eliezer b. Isaac of Worms and there- 
after went to Worms, where he headed the yeshivah and where 
he introduced several regulations into the local liturgy. Of his 
many disciples there, the most noteworthy were Rashi, Elia- 
kim b. Meshullam, and *Meir b. Samuel. Rashi states that “he 
was leader and guide of the generation, nothing being done 
without his approval.” Some of his responsa and rulings, writ- 
ten in an unusually terse manner, appear in the books of the 
“School of Rashi” and in the responsa of Rashi and the schol- 
ars of France and Lorraine, along with some of his scriptural 
interpretations. In his commentary on the Talmud, Rashi re- 
fers to him as Leviyyah and elsewhere (Likkutei ha-Pardes, 
Munkaes ed. (1897), 36b) “our holy teacher,’ apparently in al- 
lusion to his saintliness and asceticism (cf. Sefer Ravyah, ed. 
by V. Aptowitzer (1964”), part 2, 659: no. 886). Piyyutim by him 
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are also extant. Of his three sons, whom the rishonim called 
“our levite teachers,’ the best known is Jacob, called Ya’vez, 
whose halakhic rulings are included among those of the ris- 
honim and whose elegy on the massacres of 1096, beginning 
“Oi li al shivri” has been preserved. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 421; Epstein, in: 
Tarbiz, 4 (1932/33), 167-70; V. Aptowitzer, Mavo le-Sefer Ravyah 
(1938), 367-9; Urbach, Tosafot, index; Roth, Dark Ages, 2 (1966), 


index. 
[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


ISAAC BEN HAYYIM BEN ABRAHAM (c. 1500), Spanish- 
Hebrew poet. Isaac left Spain, according to his own testimony, 
in the summer of 1492, together with the exiles from the city 
of Jativa. Later he came to Naples and Apulia. In Adar 1501 he 
was in Constantinople, where in 1503, he composed a parody 
on a marriage contract. Isaac’s works Ma’yan Gannim and Ez 
Hayyim (manuscript in the Bodleian Library) contain, among 
others, a detailed work on prosody, Melekhet ha-Shir, poems 
by himself and by his grandfather, Isaac b. Joseph. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neubauer, Cat, 2 (1906), 186, no. 2770; M. 
Drechsler, Mekonen Evlenu (1932); Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 420. 


[Jefim (Hayyim) Schirmann] 


ISAAC BEN JACOB HA-KOHEN (second half of 13 cen- 
tury), Spanish kabbalist. He was born in Soria and was related 
to *Shem Tov b. Abraham ibn Gaon. He traveled through 
Spain and Provence together with his brother *Jacob and also 
on his own and collected the traditions of the elder kabbalists 
there. Isaac was among the leading spokesmen of the Gnos- 
tic circle in Spanish Kabbalah; his books are full of important 
material having no counterpart in his colleagues’ works; but 
some of it was incorporated as well as freely edited by his pu- 
pil *Moses b. Solomon of Burgos. 

Isaac’s writings include (1) a treatise on azilut (“*emana- 
tion”; Maddaei ha-Yahadut, 2 (1927), 244-64; other excerpts in 
Ha-Zofeh, 13 (1929), 261 and in Kitvei Yad be-Kabbalah (1930), 
69-70). Another edition of this treatise was edited with addi- 
tions and elaborations of several passages by Moses of Bur- 
gos (Tarbiz, 5 (1934), 190-6); (2) Perush al Merkevet Yehezkel 
(“Commentary on Ezekiel’s Chariot,’ Tarbiz, 2 (1932), 188-218, 
and additions from the elaborations of Moses of Burgos; Tarbiz, 
5 (182-90)). This commentary was mistakenly inserted in the 
commentary of *Moses de Leon on the *Merkabah in his Mish- 
kan ha-Edut in some manuscripts; (3) Taamei ha-Nekuddot ve- 
Taamei ha-Teamim (“On vowels and accents”) on which no au- 
thor’s name appears but whose content and language prove the 
identity of the author (Maddaei ha- Yahadut, 2 (1927), 265-75); 
(4) Inyan Gadol Mevaer Kezat Maaseh Merkavah (“An impor- 
tant theme, which explains part of the mystery of the chariot”; 
ibid., 279-84); (5) a commentary on the Torah seen by Isaac b. 
Samuel of Acre; (6) a speculative work which belonged to Shem 
Tov *Ibn Shem Tov explaining the doctrine of the Sefirot and 
connecting it with neoplatonic ideas; some quotations from it 
are quoted by Shem Tov ibn Shem Tov (ibid., 276-9). 
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Isaac *Albalag mentions Isaac among the three most fa- 
mous and most authoritative kabbalists of his generation and 
indeed in several manuscripts of his major treatise he is called 
“Paragon of the Generation.” His treatise on emanation con- 
tains the first formulation of the doctrine of left emanation 
(see *Kabbalah) according to pseudepigraphic sources. This 
article is composed of different parts, apparently letters which 
he wrote to his colleagues at different times, and they contain 
parallel and different versions of this doctrine. As can be seen 
from his commentary on Ezekiel 1 and remnants of his theo- 
retical book, he had a complete system on the hierarchy of the 
worlds which came to him from neoplatonic sources in dif- 
ferent channels: olam ha-mitboded (“the transcendent world 
of divine unity”), olam ha-yezirah (“the world of formation” 
which is also called olam ha-madda (“the world of cognition’), 
olam ha-nivdal (“the world of separation,’ i.e., separate intel- 
ligences) or olam ha-nevuah (“the world of prophecy”), olam 
ha-tekhunah (“the world of astronomy”) and olam ha-behinah 
(“the world of trial”) which is olam ha-shafel (“the terrestrial 
world, Tarbiz, 2 (1939), 436-42). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Scholem, in: Maddaei ha-Yahadut, 2 
(1927), 163-293; idem, in: Tarbiz, 2-5 (1931-34); Toledano, in: Ha- 
Zofeh 13 (1931), 261-7; G. Scholem, Les Origines de la Kabbale (1966), 
310-4, 376-82. 

[Gershom Scholem] 


ISAAC BEN JACOB HA-LAVAN OF PRAGUE (12" cen- 
tury), tosafist of Bohemia. It has been maintained by some that 
he was called “ha-Lavan” (“white”) because of his white hair 
and by others that the name is derived from the river Elbe. 
He was also known as Isaac of Bohemia and Isaac of Regens- 
burg. He was a brother of the well-known traveler *Pethahiah 
of Regensburg. Isaac lived in Germany and in France, where 
he studied under *Isaac b. Asher ha-Levi, and under Jacob 
b. Meir *Tam. He was the author of tosafot to Ketubbot and 
Yoma which have been published on the basis of various man- 
uscripts — Ketubbot (1954) by PJ. Kohn; Yoma by D. Genach- 
owski (1956) and by P.J. Kohn (1960) in a different reading of 
the manuscript. *Eliezer b. Joel ha-Levi possessed a collection 
of Isaac’s responsa. He is known also to have compiled vari- 
ous piyyutim. The Sefer ha-Yashar of Jacob Tam, containing 
sayings of Tam preserved by his pupils, also contains tradi- 
tions transmitted by Isaac (Urbach, Tosafot, p. 82 n. 27). Isaac 
is mentioned in the tosafot in the printed editions of the Tal- 
mud to Yevamot, Ketubbot and Zevahim, as well as in the fol- 
lowing works of the posekim: Yihusei Tanna’im ve-Amoraim, 
Arugat ha-Bosem, Rokeah (which includes a responsum by 
Isaac to *Judah b. Kalonymus b. Moses), the responsa of Isaac 
Or Zarua, and *Meir b. Baruch of Rothenburg (which quotes 
a complete responsum by him), Orhot Hayyim, Kol Bo, and 
others. According to Aptowitzer, Isaac died before 1188 but 
according to Zunz and Tykocinski, after 1193. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Lit Poesie, 313, 489; Zunz, Gesch, in- 
dex; Gross, Gal Jud, 168, no. 4; S.D. Luzzatto, in: Kerem Hemed, 7 
(1843), 69; V. Aptowitzer, Mavo le-Sefer Ravyah (1938), 174, 260, 296, 
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375£.; G. Scholem, in: Tarbiz, 3 (1931/32), 276f.; Tykocinski, in: Germ 
Jud, 1 (1934), 275f.; and index s.v.; Urbach, Tosafot, index s.v.; D. Gan- 
chowsky, in: Sinai, 38 (1956), 288-311; idem (ed.), Tosefot R. Yizhak ben 
Yaakov ha-Lavan le-Massekhet Yoma (1956), introduction. 


[Shlomoh Zalman Havlin] 


ISAAC BEN JACOB MIN HA-LEVIYYIM (‘of the levites”; 
b. 1621), Italian rabbi. He was orphaned at an early age and was 
brought up in the house of his grandfather, Leone *Modena. 
He was a printer, proofreader, cantor, and preacher in his na- 
tive Venice. He was the author of Maasei Hakhamim (Ven- 
ice, 1647), talmudic aggadot based on Jacob ibn *Habib’s Ein 
Yaakov, Leone da Modena’ Beit Yehudah, with commentaries; 
Medabber Tahpukhot, memoirs (published by L. Blau); Yizhak 
Mezahek, an anthology of poems, apparently no longer extant 
(several of Isaac’s poems have been printed in other works, 
e.g., Yom Tov Valvason’s Hed Urim, Venice, 1662); extracts 
from Moses *Cordovero’s Pardes Rimmonim (Salonika n.d., 
Venice, 1586); and Pesikta Rabbati, a collection of decisions 
(neither of the latter works is extant). Isaac also wrote intro- 
ductions to numerous works by others, including his grand- 
father’s Magen va-Herev. He was one of those who took part 
in the inquiry against *Nathan of Gaza (see Samuel *Aboab, 
Devar Shemuel, no. 375). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Blau (ed.), Leo Modenas Briefe und Schrift- 
stuecke (1905), 74 (Ger. section), 165 (Heb. section); idem, in: HHY, 
2 (1912), 168-71; 3 (1914), 45-54, 69-96; Scholem, Shabbetai Zevi, 2 
(1957), 417-9; Leone (Judah Aryeh of) Modena, Ziknei Yehudah, ed. 
by S. Simonson (1956), 44 (introd.). 


[Umberto (Moses David) Cassuto] 


ISAAC BENJAMIN WOLF BEN ELIEZER LIPMAN (d. 
before 1698), German rabbi. Isaac’s father, ELIEZER, was called 
Goettingen, a name taken from the city of that name in Ger- 
many. Isaac studied under Isaac b. Abraham, av bet din of 
Vilna and Posen. He served as rabbi of Landsberg an der 
Warthe. From 1687 he was rabbi of Slutsk and then of Olyka. 
While still young, he wrote Nahalat Binyamin, a work in four 
parts; only the first part was published (Amsterdam, 1682). 
The book is a pilpulistic commentary on 147 precepts, posi- 
tive and negative. In the introduction he praises his brother 
JUDAH, known as Judah Kazin (“leader”), one of the heads 
of the Berlin community. Judah assisted him in covering the 
cost of the publication of the first part of the work. Isaac’s 
approach is explained in the introduction. He based all his 
works “on what was possible, without coming to any halakhic 
decision. That is why I have reviewed all aspects in the hope 
of arriving at the truth at least in one matter.” His novellae to 
Bava Mezia were also published (1686). Of his sons, ELIEZER, 
LIPMAN GOETTINGEN, the rabbi of Coblenz, and Aaron, 
known as ARND BENJAMIN WOLF (1670-1721), who was 
born in Landsberg, are known. The latter’s uncle and fa- 
ther-in-law, Judah Berlin, founded a bet ha-midrash in Ber- 
lin and appointed Aaron as its head. In 1697 Aaron was ap- 
pointed deputy to the aged rabbi of Berlin, Shemaiah b. 
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Abraham Issachar Ber, and when the latter died in 1709 he 
was appointed the official rabbi of Alt-Mittel- Neumark. From 
1713 he served as rabbi of Frankfurt on the Oder and his 
brother-in-law, Michael (Mikhol) Hasid, succeeded him in 
Berlin. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.L. Landshuth, Toledot Anshei ha-Shem u- 
Fe'ulatam ba-Adat Berlin (1884), 1-10; Lassally, in: MGwyJ, 80 (1936), 
408f.; Pinkas Slutsk u-Venoteha (1962), 33f.; J. Meisl, in: Arim ve-Im- 


mahot be- Yisrael, 1 (1946), 100. 
[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


ISAAC BEN JOSEPH OF CORBEIL (known as Semak af- 
ter his main work; d. 1280), one of the great French codifiers 
of the 13" century; son-in-law of *Jehiel of Paris. Isaac was 
renowned for his piety which is reflected in his Sefer Mitzvot 
Katan (Se-Ma-K), “Small” Book of Commandments, for which 
he is mainly known. In this work, he provided the masses with 
a compendium of contemporary halakhah, interspersed with 
ethical homilies, parables, and aggadot. He divided the pre- 
cepts into seven “Pillars,” corresponding to the seven days of 
the week, apparently intending that the work be read through 
every week. In his enumeration of the precepts and their de- 
tails, though not in his division of the work, Isaac was guided 
by the Sefer Mitzvot Gadol of *Moses of Coucy, but he omit- 
ted the extensive halakhic discussions of that work. The Se- 
mak achieved wide popularity, receiving recognition from 
outstanding scholars of France and Germany and even being 
included by some early authorities in the prayer book “so that 
the precepts could be recited daily... in place of supplications 
(see * Tehinnah) and the reading of psalms.” *Meir b. Baruch of 
Rothenburg’s encomium gained wide circulation for the book 
in Germany, and it soon became an accepted source for the 
posekim (“codifiers”), particularly *Aaron ha-Kohen of Lunel 
and Joseph *Colon. In the course of time many annotations 
(the best known being those of *Perez b. Elijah of Corbeil) 
were added; in later editions, these were sometimes merged 
with the original text and printed as one. The glosses of Moses 
of Zurich were known (but never published) as “The Semak of 
Zurich;” this consists of a selection from the works of German 
and French scholars which were added to the Sefer Mitzvot 
Katan. Sefer Mitzvot Katan was first published in Constanti- 
nople (1510) and many times later. Many manuscripts still ex- 
ist, evidence of its wide popularity. Isaac's other writings in- 
clude his “decisions,” collated by one of his disciples from his 
responsa. His fosafot to several tractates are also referred to 
in rabbinic literature. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Urbach, Tosafot, 447-57; Waxman, Litera- 


ture, 2 (19607) 128f. 
[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


ISAAC BEN JUDAH (c. 1080), liturgical poet. While it is 
not known where Isaac flourished, his piyyutim have been 
included for the most part in the Mahzor Romania; for that 
reason Zunz assumed that Isaac must have originally come 
from the Byzantine Empire. Isaac composed yozerot with 
the corresponding zulatot (hymns) for the four special *Sab- 
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baths, for Shabbat *ha-Gadol, and for Shabbat *Bereshit. He 
may also have composed an ofan, as well as a selihah, for 
the Fast of *Esther. Content, structure, and stylistic pecu- 
liarities of Isaac’s poetry indicate that he belonged to the old 
paytanic school. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Lit Poesie, 91, 142-4, 248; Davidson, 
Ozar, 4 (1933), 419. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Fleischer, Ha-Yozerot 
be-Hithavutam ve-Hitpattehutam (1984), 616, 624, 690. 


[Jefim (Hayyim) Schirmann] 


ISAAC BEN JUDAH HA-SENIRI (i.e., of Mount Senir; 
end of 12" century-beginning of 13"), Provencal paytan. He 
was one of five sons of the scholar *Judah b. Nethanel of 
Beaucaire whom Judah *Al-Harizi met on his travels. Isaac’s 
brother, Samuel b. Judah, was also a liturgical poet. The dates 
1208 and 1220 appear in three of his poems and the poet's pro- 
ductive period can be determined according to them (Zunz, 
Lit Poesie, 472 nos. 1, 8, 9). In the acrostic of one poem he 
speaks of himself as “living on [or “at”] Mount Senir.” There 
has been much discussion as to the meaning of Mount Senir, 
but it almost certainly refers to Mount Ventoux in the region 
of Carpentras. 

Isaac is one of the few non-Spanish poets whom Al- 
Harizi praises without reservation (“Isaac makes the stars 
turn pale,’ Tahkemoni, shaar 46). Similarly, Isaac’s poems are 
praised lavishly by his friend *Meshullam de Piera, by Abra- 
ham *Bedersi in Herev ha-Mithappekhet (verse 139), Menahem 
de *Lonzano (16% century) in Shetei Yadot (Venice 1618). He 
wrote only liturgical poetry. About 59 of his religious poems 
have been preserved; most of them formed part of and were 
printed in the rite of Carpentras and the Comtat Venaissin. 
Individual poems were also used in the rite of Tripoli (Siftei 
Renanot), Algiers, and others. B. Bar-Tikva (1996) published 
a complete edition of Ha-Seniri’s piyyutim. Isaac cultivated 
almost all styles of the piyyut: Bar-Tikva’s edition includes 
nine yozerot (meorah, ofan, zulat, geulah, mi-khamokha), 
three kedushtaot and silluk for the amidah, eight reshuyyot, 
some Spanish preferences, such as four nishmat, kaddish, 
barekhu and three shillum of Provengal style; 20 of his po- 
ems are selihot of different genres, including four tokhahot, 
three mustagab, three rehutot, one bakashah, one tehinnah; 
two kinot for Tishah be-Av, eight hoshanot for Sukkot (he 
devoted a large composition, preserved in the Carpentras 
Mahzor, to Hoshana Rabba which embodies one of the most 
lengthy and elaborate acrostics on record), and one petirat 
Moshe for Simhat Torah. In some cases, different forms of 
the same poem have been preserved, reflecting the changes 
of the time (Einbinder). Sometimes he drew on halakhic ma- 
terial and converted it to poetic form. He is also a witness of 
the historical conditions of his time and shows in some po- 
ems his perceptions of ritual violence. About half of his po- 
ems use the Spanish meter, in particular the syllabic one; 
not a few take strophic patterns. Other poems are written 
using the language and the technique of the old Palestinian 
piyyut, with stress or word meter. E. Fleischer considers Ha- 
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Seniri the best and the most representative of the Provencal 
paytanim. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Poesie, 12, 110, 290f.; Zunz, Lit Poe- 
sie, 472-75; Landshuth, Ammudei, 118-20; Renan, Rabbins, 715 n. 
1; Gross, Gal Jud, 120, 360f.; Kahn, in: REJ, 65 (1913), 182f; David- 
son, Ozar, 4 (1933), 424f.; Schirmann, Sefarad, 2 (1956), 275-84. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Bar-Tikva, Piyyutei R. Yizhak ha-Sheniri 
(1996); Schirmann-Fleischer, The History of Hebrew Poetry in Chris- 
tian Spain and Southern France (1997), 452-64 (Heb.); S. Einbinder, 
in: REJ, 163 (2004), 111-35. 


[Angel Sdenz-Badillos 2" ed.)] 


ISAAC BEN JUDAH OF MAINZ (11" century), German 
scholar; teacher of *Rashi. Practically no biographical de- 
tails are known of him or his family. The description given 
by J.N. Epstein (see bibliography) of the characteristics of the 
yeshivah of Mainz during the period that Isaac was its head, 
and the manner in which it differed from the contemporary 
yeshivah of Worms, has been rejected by Aptowitzer (see bib- 
liography). Isaac was head of the famous yeshivah in Mainz 
founded by his teacher *Gershom b. Judah, to whom he was 
apparently related, as he was to Rashi. He seems to have come 
from France (Zedekiah b. Abraham ha-Rofe, Shibbolei ha- 
Leket ed. by Buber (1886). 66 no. 93). He was also a pupil of 
*Eliezer ha-Gadol of Metz who was also one of the heads of 
the Mainz yeshivah. In addition to Rashi, he numbered Elia- 
kim b. Meshullam among his distinguished pupils. Eliakim 
refers to him as Moreh Zedek (“the righteous teacher”) when- 
ever he mentions him in his commentary to Yoma and Rashi 
uses the same title on Yoma 16b and in his responsa. Accord- 
ing to Abraham Epstein, the commentary attributed to Rab- 
benu Gershom in the Romm (Vilna) editions of the Talmud 
to the tractates Menahot, Bekhorot, Arakhin, Temurah, Keritot, 
Me’ilah, Tamid, Hullin, Taanit, and Bava Batra was compiled 
in Isaac’s bet midrash. Eight of his responsa are included in 
the Teshuvot Hakhmei Zarefat ve-Loter (1881), and in the intro- 
duction to this work J. Mueller gives a list of 17 of his responsa 
and novellae which are scattered throughout the literature. I. 
Elfenbein’s edition of Rashi’s responsa (1943) contains 38 of 
Isaac’s, mainly directed to Rashi. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.M. Lipschuetz, R. Shelomo Yizhaki (1912), 
18f., 56f.; Epstein, in: Festschrift... M. Steinschneider (1896), 115-43; S. 
Buber (ed.), Sefer ha-Orah, 1 (1905), introd. 15-6; idem. (ed.) Zedekiah 
b. Abraham ha-Rofe, Shibbolei ha-Leket (1886), introd. 713; J. Muel- 
ler (ed.), Teshuvot Hakhmei Zarefat ve-Loter (1881), introd. 23-5; N. 
Epstein, in: Tarbiz, 4 (1932/33), 167-78; V. Aptowitzer, Mavo le-Sefer 
Ravyah (1938), 260, 296f., 311, 371f,, 406f.; S. Hurwitz (ed.), Mahzor 
Vitry (19237), introd. 33-6; D. Genachowski (ed.), Perush R. Elyakim 
le-Massekhet Yoma (1964), 12f.; I. Elfenbein (ed.), Teshuvot Rashi 
(1943), introd. and index 403; S. Eidelberg (ed.), Teshuvot R. Gershom 
Meor ha-Golah (1956), introd. 26-33. 


[Shlomoh Zalman Havlin] 
ISAAC BEN MEIR (Ribam; mid-12" century), one of the 


first tosafists. Isaac was the brother of *Samuel b. Meir (the 
Rashbam) and of Jacob *Tam, all of them grandsons of Rashi. 
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No biographical details are known of him. He died during 
his father’s lifetime and left seven orphans. In a responsum 
to Eliezer b. Nathan, his brother Jacob lamented him: “I cry 
in the bitterness of my spirit... because the holy ark has been 
taken” (Sefer ha-Yashar (responsa) by EF. Rosenthal (1898), 
71). His widow later married Judah b. Yom Tov, a grandson of 
Judah b. Nathan, Rashi’s son-in-law (see Urbach from a Ms.). 
The well-known tosafist *Isaac of Dampierre was his pupil; 
he subsequently married the daughter of Isaac b. Meir’s wife 
by her second marriage, and asked his mother-in-law for de- 
tails of various decisions given by her first husband. Tosafot 
written by him on the tractates Yevamot and Nedarim are re- 
ferred to. His opinions are frequently quoted in the tosafot to 
many tractates. His appellation Ribam is the same as that of 
Isaac b. Mordecai, and consequently the two have sometimes 
been confused. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: V. Aptowitzer, Mavo le-Sefer Ravyah (1938), 


376f.; Urbach, Tosafot, 52. 
[Shlomoh Zalman Havlin] 


ISAAC BEN MELCHIZEDEK OF SIPONTO (c. 1090- 
1160), the first Italian commentator on the Mishnah. It is un- 
known whether his commentary covered the whole of the 
Mishnah, since only the commentaries on Zera’im and Tohorot 
are known. The former is printed in the Romm Vilna Talmud, 
while the latter is quoted by the tosafot in the Sefer ha-Makhria 
(Leghorn, 1779) of Isaiah di Trani (nos 62, 86, et al.) and by 
other rabbis. Abraham b. David of Posquiéres refers to him as 
“ha-rav ha-Yevani; “the Greek rabbi,’ part of southern Italy 
being at that time Byzantine. Isaac’s commentary is based on 
the Babylonian and Jerusalem Talmuds, and he quotes from 
the Tosefta, the Sifra, the *Sifrei Zuta, and mentions R. Nis- 
sim, R. Daniel of Rome (brother of Nathan, the author of the 
Arukh), the Arukh, and Hai Gaon. He often translates Hebrew 
words into the vernacular, making use of Greek, Italian, and 
Arabic. His commentary is brief and clear, like that of Rashi, 
and he does not give halakhic decisions. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frankel, Mishnah, index; Ch. Albeck, Mavo 
la-Mishnah (1959), 245; V. Aptowitzer, Mavo le-Sefer Ravyah (1938), 
261, 283, 377-8; E.E. Urbach, Tosafot, index. 


[Hirsch Jacob Zimmels] 


ISAAC BEN MENAHEM THE GREAT (11% century), 
French scholar of the generation of *Rashi’s teachers. In his 
youth Isaac studied in Mainz at the yeshivah of *Eliezer b. 
Isaac of Worms. Later he settled in France and the correspon- 
dence thereafter between Isaac and his teacher shows that the 
two were very closely attached and contains great praise by 
Eliezer for Isaac. Rashi made extensive use of Isaac’s teachings, 
both written and oral, particularly in determining the correct 
text of the Talmud. Isaac had apparently copied out in his own 
hand several orders of the Mishnah and the Talmud while still 
in the yeshivah, and Rashi, in at least one case, preferred Isaac’s 
text to that of his own teachers and “of all the manuscripts” 
(Suk. 40a). Rashi also made use of Isaac's work to explain dif- 
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ficult words (Shab. 67a; BM 7); et al.). At the same time, Rashi 
did not hesitate to disagree with one of his rulings and to set it 
aside completely (J. Mueller (ed.), Teshuvot Hakhmei Zarefat 
ve-Loter (1881), 10a-b, no. 17), and some of Isaac’s other rul- 
ings met with opposition from authorities of the time (Tos. to 
Git. 21b; S. Hurwitz (ed.), Mahzor Vitry (19237), et al.). His text 
and explanation of words were generally relied on by scholars, 
in that they were based on the traditions of the main yeshivah 
in Mainz (Mahzor Vitry, 610, 635). Many scholars accepted as 
authoritative the example of the religious practices of his sister, 
Bella, who apparently grew up in his house and thus learned 


them from him (ibid.). 
[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


ISAAC BEN MERWAN HA-LEVI (11""-12" centuries), Pro- 
vengal communal leader and halakhist. He headed the bet din 
and the yeshivah in Narbonne. His father, Merwan, was de- 
scribed as a “man of great piety and rich in material things 
and good deeds, who applied his wealth for the benefit of his 
brethren and thus obtained the repeal of several oppressive 
edicts” (addition to the Sefer ha-Kabbalah of Abraham ibn 
Daud, Neubauer, Chronicles, 1 (1887), 83). Isaac studied under 
Judah b. Moses (ha-Darshan of Toulouse’), a pupil of *Ger- 
shom b. Judah of Mainz. In a ruling cited by Menahem b. Sol- 
omon Meiri (Pes. 42a, Beit ha-Behirah al Massekhet Pesahim 
ed. by J. Klein (1964), 142) which bears the signatures of “five 
scholars of world standing,” Isaac’s is the first. The five scholars 
apparently constituted the bet din of Narbonne (B.Z. Benedikt, 
in Tarbiz, 22 (1951), 107). It is not certain whether Isaac left 
anything in writing; his words are usually quoted as “having 
been heard,’ but sometimes it is stated that “he wrote.” Some 
of his statements were cited by his pupil Abraham b. Isaac, the 
author of the Eshkol; Zerahiah b. Isaac ha-Levi Gerondi in Ha- 
Maor; Joseph b. Migash in Temim De’im, and Moses ha-Kohen 
in his *hassagot to Maimonides Mishneh Torah (Shabbat 6:5; S. 
Atlas, in: HUCA, 27 (1956), 60), in the Shibbolei ha-Leket (Pt. 1, 
no. 48 and 51, ed. by S.K. Mirsky (1966), 256, 260), etc. Among 
his pupils were some of the greatest scholars of Provence in 
the following generation, Moses the son of his brother Joseph, 
Moses b. Todros ha-Nasi, and Abraham b. Isaac “Av Bet Din” 
Joseph studied under him. Isaac left no descendants, and he 
must have died before 1134, since in that year his brother Jo- 
seph lodged a claim in connection with his estate (Isaac ha- 
Sardi, Sefer ha-Terumot, 14:5, Prague 1605, 26a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 412f.; Z.B. Auerbach (ed.), 
Abraham b. Isaac of Narbonne, Ha-Eshkol (1968), introd. 9; S. Albeck 
(ed.), Abraham b. Isaac of Narbonne, Ha-Eshkol, 1 (1935), introd. 3; 
B.Z. Benedict, in: Tarbiz, 19 (1948), 19, n.7, 22 (1951), 96, N. 109, 107; 
I. Twersky, Rabad of Posquiéres (1962), 236, 239. 


[Shlomoh Zalman Havlin] 


ISAAC BEN MORDECAI (known as Riban,, initials of 
Rabbi Isaac Ben Mordecai; 12" century), German tosafist. 
Isaac was also known as Isaac b. Mordecai of Bohemia and 
Isaac b. Mordecai of Prague. The abbreviated form of his 
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name, Ribam, led to his being confused at times with *Isaac 
b. Meir (see Urbach, Tosafot, 170 no. 37). Active in the com- 
munity of Regensburg, he served as head of its bet din and 
was regarded as the greatest scholar of the town and its leader 
(as described by Jacob b. Meir *Tam in Sefer ha-Yashar, part 
of responsa ed. by F. Rosenthal (1898), 178 no. 80). He was a 
pupil of *Isaac b. Asher ha-Levi (Riba 1) of Speyer and of Jacob 
Tam. He compiled tosafot to most tractates of the Talmud, a 
large part of them while with his teachers. A considerable 
part of his tosafot to Bava Batra are included in the printed 
edition of the Talmud and in the tosafot of *Isaiah di Trani. 
He is known to have written tosafot to the tractates Pesahim, 
Moed Katan, and Bava Kamma compiled before his teacher, 
Isaac, and to Shabbat, Ketubbot, Gittin, Sotah, Nazir, and 
Bava Mezia. He is quoted in the printed tosafot to Yoma, 
Hagigah, Sanhedrin, Zevahim, and Hullin, and in Sefer ha- 
Ravyah and Or Zarua. *Eliezer b. Nathan of Mainz sent his 
book to him and his colleagues *Ephraim b. Isaac and Moses 
b. Joel on the bet din of Regensburg. They criticized many 
of his statements and in his reply Eliezer treated them with 
great respect. He also sent them the well-known responsum 
on hallonot (“windows,’ i.e., the prohibition against disturb- 
ing the privacy of a neighbor by opening a window facing 
his premises). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eliezer b. Nathan, Sefer Rabban, ed. by S. 
Albeck (1904), introd. p. x1; V. Aptowitzer, Mavo le-Sefer Ravyah 
(1938), 29, 42f., 288, 378f.; Epstein, in: Tarbiz, 12 (1940/41), 200-2; 
Urbach, Tosafot, 167-70. 

[Shlomoh Zalman Havlin] 


ISAAC BEN MOSES OF VIENNA (c. 1180-c. 1250), halakhic 
authority of Germany and France. He is usually referred to 
as Isaac Or Zaru’, i.e., by the title of his important halakhic 
work. Isaac was born in Bohemia which he usually refers to 
as “the land of Canaan.” In his youth he suffered from “pov- 
erty and wanderings” (Or Zarua pt. 1, 6d), but as a result of 
his peregrinations he came in contact with contemporary 
German and French scholars, by whose teaching he was influ- 
enced. Among the scholars of Bohemia under whom he stud- 
ied were Jacob b. Isaac ha-Lavan of Prague and *Abraham b. 
Azriel, author of Arugat ha-Bosem. In Regensburg he studied 
under Judah ben Samuel he-Hasid and Abraham b. Moses. 
His chief teachers, “on whom he waited,” were, according to 
him, *Simhah b. Samuel of Speyer, Eliezer b. Joel ha-Levi (the 
Ravyah), and *Judah b. Isaac Sir Leon of Paris. He noted their 
decisions and learned from their conduct and customs. In 
Wuerzburg he studied under Jonathan b. Isaac, and in France 
was a pupil of Samson of Coucy. He transmitted a ruling in 
the name of Samson of Coucy in connection with the decree 
in 1215 of Pope Innocent 111 compelling Jews to wear the yel- 
low *badge (ibid., pt. 11 Hilkhot Shabbat 84:3). 

Isaac's monumental work Or Zarua shared the fate of 
similar halakhic works which were apparently not sufficiently 
copied because of their extensive nature, and as a result did not 
achieve large circulation. Only 600 years after his death were 
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the first two parts of the work published (1862) from a manu- 
script in the possession of Akiva *Lehren of Amsterdam (the 
adventures related in connection with the manuscript are pure 
legend). The first part deals with blessings, laws connected 
with the land of Israel, niddah and mikvaot, laws of marriage, 
and a collection of responsa, mostly by the author, but some 
by other scholars. Part 11 contains topics which are now in- 
cluded in the Orah Hayyim section of the Shulhan Arukh. 
Two further parts were published at a later date (1887-90) 
from a manuscript in the British Museum. These contain hal- 
akhic rulings derived from the tractates Bava Kamma, Bava 
Mezia, Bava Batra, Sanhedrin, and Avodah Zarah. A supple- 
ment to this section, comprising decisions based on the trac- 
tate Shevuot, which had not been published in the previous 
collections because they were thought to pertain to tractate 
Sheviit, was published by A. Freimann (in Festschrift zu I. 
Lewy... (1911), Heb. pt. 10-32). A number of abridgments 
have been made of the work, the best known of which is that 
by Isaac’s son *Hayyim b. Isaac Or Zaru’a, entitled Simanei 
Or Zarua which achieved a wide circulation although this 
work too was not at the disposal of all scholars. The quota- 
tions from Isaac Or Zaru’a in the Haggahot Asheri of *Israel 
of Krems are from this abridgment. Although the work did 
not have a wide circulation, later authorities quote his views 
to a considerable extent from secondary sources, such as the 
Mordecai, the Haggahot Maimuniyyot, etc. The complete work 
constitutes a valuable collection of the halakhic rulings of Ger- 
man and French scholars as well as being of great value for the 
history of Jewish communities in Europe during the Middle 
Ages (for instance, he discusses whether “our brothers in Bo- 
hemia” are permitted to carry arms on the Sabbath when they 
have to guard the city). A great part of the work (according to 
Aptowitzer, a third) is derived from his teacher *Eliezer b. Joel 
ha-Levi, whose Ravyah was already available to Isaac. There 
is no definite information as to how the work was composed 
and edited, or the order in which the various parts were writ- 
ten. One reason pointed out by Urbach (Tosafot, 367 n. 61) is 
that an examination of the manuscripts indicate that the ex- 
isting text is not the original. Urbach came to the conclusion 
that copyists made copies of the work in sections, which were 
subsequently combined into a unified book. The book itself 
was compiled over a long period, the author adding various 
supplements. As a result there are mutual cross references be- 
tween passages and it is impossible to determine which was 
written first. Before compiling the book, the author made 
notes and assembled data which were later written up, as he 
himself states (Or Zarua, pt. 11, no. 38). He was still engaged 
in its compilation in 1246 (idem, Av. Zar. no. 107). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, in: MGW], 20 (1871), 248-64; Wellesz, 
ibid., 48 (1904), 129-44, 209-13, 361-71, 440-56, 710-2; idem, in: JJLG, 
4 (1906), 75-124; Vogelstein, in: MGW], 49 (1905), 701-6; V. Aptow- 
itzer, Mavo le-Sefer Ravyah (1938), 25-32; Tykocinski, in: MGW), 55 
(1911), 478-500; idem, in: Germ Jud, 1 (1934), 400-10; Urbach, To- 
safot, 359-70; Samet, in: KS, 43 (1968), 435. 


[Shlomoh Zalman Havlin] 
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ISAAC BEN NOAH KOHEN SHAPIRA (late 16°-early 17" 
century), Polish rabbi and author. Isaac received his talmu- 
dic education at the yeshivah of his uncle, Hayyim b. Samuel, 
rabbi in Kremenets. At an early age he was appointed rabbi 
in Gorodnitsa, later serving in Mezhirech. He was the author 
of an alphabetically arranged compendium in rhymed verse 
of the four parts of the Shulhan Arukh under the title Sefer 
Zikkaron (also called Zikhron Dinim or Kizzur Pirkei Dinim, 
Cracow?, 15592). He further published Petihat ha-Lev (Cra- 
cow, 16452), kabbalistic homilies on the Pentateuch, consist- 
ing of extracts from his larger unpublished work “Harhavat 
ha-Lev? 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Gesch, 299; Carmoly, in: Ha-Karmel, 
6 (1866/67), 301-2; Fuenn, Keneset, 666. 
[Jacob Freimann] 


ISAAC BEN SAMSON HA-KOHEN (d. 1624), talmudist of 
Bohemia. Isaac was born in Prague and married the daugh- 
ter of *Judah Loew b. Bezalel of Prague. He served as a rabbi 
in Vienna and Nikolsburg, later becoming dayyan and leader 
of the Prague community. He was renowned both for his ex- 
tensive talmudic knowledge and philanthropic activities. His 
opinions on halakhic questions, as well as his approbation of 
contemporary works, were widely sought. He is believed to 
be the author of a Yiddish translation of the Pentateuch that 
first appeared in Basle in 1583, or to have supplemented this 
work with midrashic explanations appearing for the first time 
in the Prague edition (1610), which contains a poem with his 
name in acrostics. He wrote a supplement to the Hatan Da- 
mim of Solomon *Runkel on the Pentateuch (Prague, 1606); 
published Isaac b. Judah ha-Levi’s Pa’neah Raza, with his 
own introduction (ibid., 1607) and commentary on Midrash 
Psalms, Midrash Proverbs, and Midrash Samuel (ibid., 1613). 
He edited the sermon delivered by his father-in-law on the 
festival of Shavuot, in Posen in 1592, entitled Derush al ha- 
Torah, adding to it notes, an index of sources, and three in- 
troductory poems (ibid., 1953). He also wrote introductions 
to *Hayyim b. Bezalel’s Sefer ha-Hayyim (Cracow, 1593) and to 
Meir of Rothenburg’s responsa (Prague, 1608). A work called 
Sidrei Bereshit remained uncompleted. He accompanied his 
father-in-law when he was received in audience by the em- 
peror Rudolph in 1592 and reported on the interview. His sons 
Hayyim and *Naphtali also served as rabbis; his daughter Eva 
married Samuel Bachrach of Worms. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Lieben, Gal Ed (1856), no. 84 (Hebrew sec- 
tion); S. Buber (ed.), Midrash Tehillim (Shoher Tov) (1891), introd., 114 
n.4; N. Gruen, Der Hohe Rabbi Loew (1895), 24, 29; E. Schulmann, 


Sefat Yehudit-Ashkenazit ve-Sifrutah (1903), 10f; I.Z. Kahana, in: Arim 
ve-Immahot be- Yisrael, 4 (1950), 262f. 


[Samuel Abba Horodezky] 


ISAAC BEN SAMUEL HA-LEVI (1580-1646?), Polish tal- 
mudist and grammarian. Isaac was the elder brother and 
teacher of *David b. Samuel ha-Levi. He was born in Ludo- 
mir, and studied under Joshua *Falk at Lemberg. He served 
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as rabbi of Chelm and in 1627 was appointed rosh yeshivah in 
Posen. He was one of the leading talmudic scholars and sages 
of his generation and was recognized as a halakhic author- 
ity, linguist, and grammarian. He had a sound knowledge of 
geometry and of German. He was kind and never adopted a 
didactic attitude toward his questioners, not even to his own 
students. Isaac is the author of Sheelot u-Teshuvot ve-Hiddushei 
Mahari ha-Levi (Neuwied, 1736). These show him to have been 
considerate, balanced in judgment, and inclining toward leni- 
ency whenever possible. In his novellae he does not hesitate to 
attack the views of such outstanding authorities as Solomon 
*Luria, Samuel *Edels, *Judah Leib b. Bezalel and Levi *Ibn 
Habib. He possessed a concise style and penetrated to the 
very heart of the problems under discussion. In his halakhic 
decisions he takes into consideration the rules of grammar, 
attaching great value to a knowledge of Hebrew and its gram- 
mar. He published Siah Yizhak (Basle, 1627) on the rules of 
grammar and the conjugation of the verb. To it he appended 
Beit ha-Levi, discussing all compound and doubtful words in 
the Bible. In its introduction, Isaac complained of “the lack 
of attention paid to the knowledge of Hebrew. Its study is ne- 
glected and its origins are not investigated.” He pointed out 
that the meanings of some words were not known because 
even scholars had no knowledge of the conjugation being 
used. Instead of devoting themselves to a thorough study of 
grammar, they disparaged it as being a mere routine task, re- 
quiring no intelligence. Even were this so, he writes, it is still 
a highly skilled accomplishment, essential for all scholarship, 
and a prerequisite for all sacred study, since, without it, no one 
can write or speak Hebrew correctly. The book carried an ap- 
probation by Yom Tov Lipman Heller, and was highly praised 
by Samuel David *Luzzatto. An abbreviated edition, Derekh 
Siah (Frankfurt, 1693), was published by J.L. Oppenheim. A 
poem of Isaac’s, Shir Ge'ulim, commemorating the freeing of 
Lemberg Synagogue from the hands of the Jesuits, was pub- 
lished in 1609. He left an unpublished manuscript, Elleh To- 
ledot Yizhak, a supercommentary on Rashi. Many of his ideas 
and opinions are incorporated in his brother’s Turei Zahav 
and one of his responsa in Bayit Hadash he-Hadash (Korzec, 
1785), no. 78. In the 1646 edition of Turei Zahav he is referred 
to as being no longer alive. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset, 628-9; H.N. Dembitzer, 
Kelilat Yofi, 1 (1888), 50; S. Buber, Anshei Shem (1895), 114-5; S.M. 
Chones, Toledot ha-Posekim (1910), 561; S.D. Luzzatto, Prolegomeni 
ad una grammatica ragionata della lingua ebraica (1836), 60; M. Stein- 
schneider, Jewish Literature (1857), 240. 


[Abram Juda Goldrat] 


ISAAC BEN SAMUEL OF ACRE (late 13-mid-14" cen- 
tury), kabbalist. In his youth Isaac of Acre studied in the 
yeshivah of Solomon Petit in Acre and he quotes Petit’s story 
in which Aristotle is ridiculed by the wife of Alexander the 
Great. In 1291 Isaac left Acre for Italy, traveling from there to 
Spain (where he apparently arrived in 1305). There he met nu- 
merous kabbalists and he quotes many of their writings. Of 
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great importance was his meeting with *Moses b. Shem Tov 
de Leon, whom he questioned concerning the *Zohar - asking 
whether it had been written by *Simeon b. Yohai or whether 
it was Moses de Leon’s own work. Even after the death of 
Moses de Leon, Isaac continued his investigations, which he 
described in Divrei ha-Yamim (see below). Isaac was close to 
the circle of Solomon b. Abraham *Adret, but his knowledge 
of Adret’s kabbalistic writings was vague and his testimony 
should be treated with great reservation. At least three state- 
ments which he attributes to Adret were made by *Ezra and 
*Azriel of Gerona. 

Four of Isaac’s works have been preserved: 

(1) Me’irat Einayim, a major commentary on Nahmani- 
des’ mysticism, incorporating a large collection of writings 
from the Gerona circle and other groups which are not part of 
his explications of Nahmanides. Isaac criticizes commentators 
who discovered ideas in Nahmanides’ writings which were far 
from the intention of the author - yet he himself deliberately 
does the same. Me’irat Einayim contains references to books 
and personalities otherwise unknown. Many copies of the 
work are in existence. Considerable use was made of it by the 
kabbalists of the 15 and 16" centuries and it has also been an 
important source for scholars of the 19 and 20" centuries. 

(2) Ozar Hayyim, a kind of mystical diary of visions and 
revelations; not an intimate diary, but one written with the 
object of describing revelations to the reader. Dealing with 
the zerufim (“combinations”) which he considers essential for 
prophecy, he sets store on visions, thoughts, and automatic ut- 
terances. Most of his revelations came while he was in a state 
of trance, and many things were revealed through his dreams. 
Isaac was especially interested in outlining the way to attain 
prophecy, a subject he had already treated at length in Me’irat 
Einayim. He notes three states in the ladder of ascent leading 
to the Holy Spirit: 

(a) devotion, which means the performance of two ac- 
tions, one visual. In his mind’s eye man sees the letters of 
YHWH “as if they were written before him in a book,” while 
at the same time he concentrates his thoughts on the aspect 
of the Divinity, called by the kabbalists *Ein-Sof (“the infi- 
nite”); (b) indifference, i.e., acquiesence in any occurrence in 
earthly life, except that which is concerned with the Divinity. 
Only a man who has reached this level of indifference, who 
is insensitive to the honor or scorn with which men regard 
him, is able to reach the state in which his soul becomes one 
with the Divinity; (c) solitude - a complete emptying of the 
mind of any matter which is not divine. The central focus of 
Isaac’s prophetic ideal is individual spirituality. He applies 
sayings from the realm of national redemption to the realm 
of the redemption of the soul, and considers that the public 
mission of the prophet hampers his intimate contact with the 
Divinity. The work remains almost in entirety in Ms. 775 of 
the Guenzburg Collection, Moscow. Selections from it are in 
Leket Shoshannim (Neubauer, Cat, no. 1911). Many extracts 
are found in various manuscripts (Sassoon Ms. 919, Adler 
Ms. 1589, et al.). 
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(3) Acommentary on the Sefer * Yezirah (ch. 1 only), pub- 
lished by G. *Scholem (xs, vol. 31, 1955/56). 

(4) A shortened free translation of the Arabic commen- 
tary of Judah b. Nissim ibn Malka on * Pirkei deRabbi Eliezer. 
Isaac’s comments occupy the main place in the work, which 
is to be found in Sassoon manuscript 919b. 

There is evidence that other works by Isaac also existed, 
the most important being Sefer ha-Yamim, as it is called in 
Sefer ha-Yuhasin which quotes the large section concerning 
the composition of the Zohar. No other author who quotes 
from Sefer ha-Yamim is known, but there is no doubt that 
such a book did exist, since Isaac himself refers to it in his 
Ozar Hayyim, where he calls it Sefer Divrei ha-Yamim. Sachs’ 
description of manuscript 775 in the Guenzburg collection 
led to the belief that this was Sefer ha- Yamim, but apparently 
this is not so. There are no means of knowing from which 
works the author of Reshit Hokhmah took the four quota- 
tions which he cites in the name of Isaac of Acre. Similarly the 
nature of the mystical book mentioned in Novelot Hokhmah 
by Joseph Solomon *Delmedigo of Candia is not known. 
David Azulai writes that he saw treatises of Isaac of Acre, 
according to which he was visited by angels who revealed 
to him secrets and acts of practical Kabbalah. It is possible 
that the reference was to the treatises of Ozar Hayyim, but 
this is not certain. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Graetz-Rabbinowitz, index; A. Jellinek, Be- 
itraege zur Geschichte der Kabbala (1852), 72 (Ger. pt.); vi (Heb. pt.); 
G. Scholem, in: Ks, 2 (1926), 102-3; 31 (1955/56), 379-96; idem, in: 
Tarbiz, 3 (1931/32), 59-61; idem, Ursprung und Anfaenge der Kabbala 
(1962), index; idem, in: Maddaei ha-Yahadut, 1 (1920), 17ff.; E. Gott- 
lieb, Fourth World Congress of Jewish Studies, 2 (1969), 327-34; idem, 
Ha-Kabbalah be-Khitvei R. Bahya b. Asher (1970), index; G. Vajda, 


in: REJ, 115 (1956), 27-71. 
{Efraim Gottlieb] 


ISAAC BEN SAMUEL OF DAMPIERRE (usually referred 
to by the initial letters of his name as Ri (initials of Rabbi 
Isaac) or Ri the Elder, or Ri of Dampierre, d. c. 1185), one of 
the most important of the *tosafists and leading authority of 
Franco-German Jewry in the second half of the 12" century. 
Isaac was the nephew and pupil of Jacob *Tam. His father was 
the son of Simhah b. Samuel of Vitry, and his wife the daugh- 
ter of Judah b. Yom Tov, great-grandson of *Rashi. He was 
thus related to the distinguished Jewish families of scholars 
and communal leaders of his time. He lived in Ramerupt for 
many years, accompanying his teacher, Jacob Tam, and helping 
him with his ramified correspondence. After R. Tam left Ram- 
erupt, Isaac went to live in Dampierre. For some time he also 
lived in Joinville. Even after leaving his teacher, Isaac regarded 
himself as completely subordinate to R. Tam until his death, 
and rarely deviated from his rulings. Together with R. Tam, 
he is the central pillar of the entire tosafot activity, there being 
hardly a page of the printed tosafot where he is not mentioned. 
His tosafot have not survived in their original form except for 
fragments in some manuscripts and quotations in the works 
of the rishonim. His teachings were interwoven in the pub- 
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lished tosafot, being handed down by a line of his pupils. H.J.D. 
*Azulai still had Isaac’s tosafot to Kiddushin and quotes them 
in his Petah Einayim. However the commentary published in 
the editions of the Talmud on Kiddushin with the title Perush 
Ri ha-Zaken is not by Isaac but by *Abraham b. Isaac of Mont- 
pellier. Especially abundant use of Isaac’s tosafot was made by 
his pupil, *Samson b. Abraham of Sens, who based his own 
tosafot on them. Another important source for his teachings 
is the Haggahot Asheri of *Israel of Krems. There are histori- 
cal testimonies (see introduction to the Zeidah la-Derekh of 
*Menahem b. Aaron ibn Zerah, as well as a tradition cited by 
Solomon *Luria in the introduction to his Yam shel Shelomo 
on tractate Hullin) to the effect that the school of Isaac was 
the main creative center in which the tosafot were developed 
as a system of study and as a literary genre, and it was there 
that the system of study whose foundations had been laid by 
Rashi’s sons-in-law reached its peak. 

Many of Isaac’s responsa are preserved in the works of 
the rishonim. These contain historical and cultural material 
of great value for a knowledge of the internal lives of the Jews 
and their relations with their neighbors. Despite his central 
position in the Jewish world of his time, his responsa lack 
the note of polemic, controversy, and vehemence that char- 
acterizes the responsa of the great tosafists, particularly of 
R. Tam. Great humility and an exceptionally gentle approach 
are especially conspicuous. His piety and uprightness were 
renowned and already in the 14 century there was a legend 
that he had ascended on high and received information from 
the angels. A tendency toward mysticism is discernible in 
his writings, and it is possible that he was in contact with 
*Samuel, the father of *Judah ben Samuel he-Hasid. *Elhanan 
b. Yakar of London, who wrote a commentary on the Sefer 
Yezirah (published by Vajda in Kovez al Yad, 6 pt. 1 (1966), 
147-97) in the succeeding generation, quotes statements 
he heard in his name. Among his important pupils were *Abra- 
ham b. Nathan ha-Yarhi, who acted as the intermediary be- 
tween him and *Asher b. Meshullam of Lunel, and his own son 
*Elhanan who died during his father’s lifetime. Noteworthy 
among his other pupils, all of whom were important tosafists, 
are *Baruch b. Isaac of Worms, *Isaac b. Abraham, and the 
above-mentioned Samson of Sens. Isaac’s rulings were also 
known to the early scholars and manuscripts of them are still 
extant. His Hilkhot ha-Get, which he apparently composed 
toward the end of his life, has recently been published (Kup- 
fer, in Kovez al-Yad, 6 pt. 1 (1966), 123-44). It is very doubt- 
ful whether he wrote a commentary on the Hilkhot ha-Rif of 
Isaac *Alfasi, its ascription to him being due to a printer's er- 
ror (Responsa of the Rosh (Asher b. Jehiel), Kelal 85, no. 10 
(ed. Zolkiew, 1803), 84b). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Aptowitzer, Mavo le-Sefer Ravyah (1938), 
379-81; Assaf, in: A. Marx Jubilee Volume (1950), 9-22 (Heb. sec- 
tion); Benedikt, in: Ks, 28 (1952-53), 227-9; Urbach, Tosafot, 195-211, 
460ff,; idem, in: Sefer Assaf (1953), 18-32; Kupfer, in: Kovez al- Yad, 6 
pt. 1 (1966), 123-44. 

[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 
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ISAAC BEN SHESHET PERFET (known as Ribash from 
the initials of Rabbi Isaac Ben Sheshet; 1326-1408), Spanish 
rabbi and halakhic authority. Perfet was born in Barcelona, 
where he studied under such eminent scholars as *Perez ha- 
Kohen, Hasdai b. Judah Crescas (the grandfather of the phi- 
losopher), and *Nissim b. Reuben Gerondi, and where he 
later acted unofficially as rabbi. In 1370, Isaac, together with 
Nissim and five other Jewish notables, was arrested on a false 
charge and imprisoned for several months. After acquittal, 
he moved to Saragossa, where he accepted the position of 
rabbi, only to be involved in the first of the many controver- 
sies and family tragedies that were to embitter his career. In 
Saragossa he made strenuous efforts to secure the abolition 
of certain objectionable customs. He did not succeed, but 
brought upon himself the opposition of the local scholars. 
Finally he decided to leave for Calatayud but was persuaded 
to change his mind. Faced with continued disharmony in the 
community, he moved to Valencia, where from 1385 he acted 
as rabbi. 

The anti-Jewish riots of 1391 drove him to North Africa. 
A close reading of the Valencia court records reveals that the 
authorities asked Perfet to convert as a way to stop the riots. 
After he refused, they trumped up a charge against him that 
would have resulted in his death unless he converted. This 
time Perfet relented and he converted, thereby becoming a 
Marrano. He was baptized on July 4, 1391, which was the Ninth 
of Av. A year and a half later, he managed to leave Valencia 
for North Africa and resume his life as a Jew. A number of his 
responsa deal with the issue of those compelled to convert to 
Christianity. After a short stay at Miliana, he finally settled 
in Algiers, where he was enthusiastically welcomed. Fresh 
vexations awaited him; however, as another refugee, jealous 
of Isaac’s prestige, launched a violent campaign against the 
newcomer in the hope that he would leave Algiers. Thanks to 
the intervention of *Saul Astruc ha-Kohen, the civil authori- 
ties put an end to the conflict by appointing Isaac dayyan or 
communal rabbi. Their action, however, antagonized a cel- 
ebrated refugee from Majorca, Simeon b. Zemah *Duran, 
who declared the appointment invalid, no government hav- 
ing the power of jurisdiction in Jewish communal affairs. Du- 
ran relented when he was convinced that Isaac harbored no 
thoughts of personal aggrandizement, and the latter was left 
free to enjoy general affection and respect in his last years. 
On the anniversary of his death pilgrimages were made to his 
tomb until recent years. 

Perfet’s most important work is his responsa (Constan- 
tinople, 1546). They exercised considerable influence on sub- 
sequent halakhah, and were one of the pillars upon which the 
Shulhan Arukh rested. They contain a vast amount of hal- 
akhic material — part derived from sources which are no lon- 
ger extant - together with much valuable information about 
popular customs in Spain and North Africa. The collection 
is of very great importance for knowledge of the history of 
the Jews in those countries in the 14 century. Perfet was in- 
volved as a halakhist and decisor in the great controversy con- 
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nected with the French chief rabbinate (see *Tréves (Trier)); 
he was one of the first to discuss the status of *Marranos from 
the halakhic point of view, which had become one of the 
crucial problems of Spanish and North African Judaism. He 
was one of those who established the minhag of Algiers re- 
garding the financial rights connected with matrimonial law. 
Perfet recognized five categories of minhag: (a) Those acts 
that are halakhically acceptable but deemed prohibited by 
custom, thus creating a defensive “fence” around the Torah; 
(b) those acts that are halakhically acceptable but which cer- 
tain communities deemed prohibited by custom; (c) a pro- 
hibitive custom based on one opinion in a rabbinic dispute; 
(d) those behaviors that are not customs but for which the 
sages avowed that whoever acts in such a way will be blessed; 
and (e) when a person errs thinking that what he does is cor- 
rect. Perfet argued that one cannot change the custom in 
categories (a) through (c). However, the last two categories 
do not constitute minhag and can therefore be changed. On 
three occasions, Perfet accepted customs based on Islamic 
customs (see responsa nos. 94, 158, 102, and 148). In each 
case, the practice was not in violation of halakhah and thus 
acceptable. 

Perfet also wrote an extensive commentary on several 
talmudic tractates, and a commentary on the Pentateuch. Po- 
ems and kinot composed by him were published in Zafenat 
Pa’neah (1895). His work shows some knowledge of philos- 
ophy, even though he opposed its study and regarded the 
philosophical preoccupations of *Maimonides and *Levi b. 
Gershom with misgiving. He also dissociated himself from 
the Kabbalah. The responsa Sheelot u-Teshuvot ha-Ribash ha- 
Hadashot (Munkacs, 1901) are not all his. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.M. Hershman, Rabbi Isaac bar Sheshet 
Perfet and his Times (1943), Hebrew edition (1956); H.J. Zimmels, 
Marranen in der rabbinischen Literatur (1932), 24, 91ff.; Baer, Spain, 
index; I. Epstein, Responsa of R. Simon b. Zemach Duran (1930), in- 
dex. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Slotnik, “Rabbi Yizhak bar Sheshet — 
ha-Rivash” (diss., Touro, 2001); D. Yarden, in: Sefer Zikaron le-Yi- 
zhak Ben-Zvi 1 (1964); M. Slay, in: Shanah be-Shanah (1971), 226-36; 
idem, in: Mahanayim, 1 (1991), 158-61; Z. Rayrah, in: Sefunot, 17 
(1983), 11-20; M. Kellner, in: Tradition, 15 (1975), 110-18; E. Seroussi, 
at: http://research.umbc.edu. 


[Hirsch Jacob Zimmels / David Derovan (2"¢ ed.)] 


ISAAC BEN SOLOMON (1755-1826), prominent *Karaite 
scholar and spiritual leader from Chufut-Qaleh, a reformer 
of the Karaite calendar system, and authority on religious 
law. He was a disciple of Isaac ben Joseph *Kalfa. At the age 
of 17 he worked for Benjamin *Aga and went with him to St. 
Petersburg. After returning to Chufut-Qaleh he engaged in 
commerce but went bankrupt. In 1776 he was appointed by 
Benjamin Aga to teach at the school in Chufut-Qaleh and 
soon was appointed as a hakham of the community at the age 
of 21. In 1795 he traveled with Benjamin Aga and some other 
community leaders to St. Petersburg with a special mission 
to the government, which achieved exemption for Crimean 
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Karaites from the double taxation imposed on all the Jews 
of the Russian Empire, and the attainment of other rights. 
Isaac was a physician, who cured Jews and non-Jews of Chu- 
fut-Qaleh and the surrounding area. He had a wide knowl- 
edge of astronomy, which he studied for six months during 
his stay in St. Petersburg. In 1806 he was one of the found- 
ers of a publishing house in Chufut-Qaleh. He read proofs of 
Karaite books and prayer books that were printed there and 
sometimes added introductions to them. Isaac was a promi- 
nent religious authority in his generation, establishing several 
new regulations of Karaite halakhah: He forbade the ritual pu- 
rification of golden and silver vessels without passing them 
through fire; forbade moving things in the public domain on 
Shabbat; permitted weddings during the Ten Days of Peni- 
tence and so on. His most important innovation was calendar 
reform (1779). It was an attempt to establish a uniform per- 
manent system of calendation among the Karaites, which was 
not based on observation. It was supported by most scholars 
in Crimea and some other communities. His initiative led to 
a fierce dispute among the communities of Constantinople 
and the Crimea that lasted 18 years. The opposition to this 
reform was headed by *Benjamin ben Elijah Duwan, a Kara- 
ite leader from Evpatoria. In 1781 Benjamin Duwan came to 
Chufut-Qaleh at the head of a group of Karaite worthies of his 
town in order to conduct a debate with Isaac ben Solomon. 
According to Isaac’s report, Benjamin was defeated, and Isaac’s 
calendar calculation was supported by the majority. His book 
Or ha-Levana (Zhitomir 1872) is a detailed exposition of his 
calendar reform. Isaac also wrote the following works: Iggeret 
Pinnat Yigrat (Evpatoria 1834), a theological treatise based 
on the ten principles of faith formulated by Elijah *Bashy- 
azi in Adderet Eliyahu (with a Tatar translation of the prin- 
ciples; Nemoy published an English abridged translation of 
the work, with a detailed appraisal [see bibl.]); it includes 
many refutations (“replies”) of philosophical positions, in 
which he actually criticized Bashyazi for his theological in- 
novations; Moladot - lunar calculations for 34 years for the 
years 1806-40 (Chufut-Qaleh, 1806) and a commentary on 
the Song of Songs (Ms B 316 at the St. Petersburg Institute 
of Oriental Studies of the Russian Academy). He also wrote 
many liturgical poems, which were included in the Karaite 
Siddur. Many letters, responsa, and short treatises by him 
are preserved in manuscripts the St. Petersburg Institute of 
Oriental Studies of the Russian Academy and the Russian 
National Library. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Akhiezer, in: M. Polliack (ed.), Karaite 
Judaism (2003), 740-2, and index; E. Deinard, Massa Krim (1878), 
70; R. Fahn, Sefer ha-Kara’im (1929), 79-81; J. Mann, Texts, 2, (1935), 
index; L. Nemoy, in: JQR, 80:1-2 (1989), 49-85. 

[Golda Akhiezer (2™ ed.)] 


ISAAC BEN TODROS (mid-fourteenth century), known 
as Isaac Tauroci (ben Todros) in Latin; French physician. 
Isaac ben Todros practiced in Carpentras and audited the ac- 
counts of the Jewish community in 1367. He was the pupil of 
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the astronomer, Emmanuel b. Jacob *Bonfils, with whom he 
calculated the constellations in Avignon during the month of 
Nisan (April) 1373. Isaac possessed a profound knowledge of 
theology and philosophy. He wrote a work dealing with the 
plague in Avignon entitled Beer la-Hai (“Source of Life”). This 
work included a study of the dietetics and the therapeutics 
of the sick, as well as of the healthy. He declared that there 
were many Jewish victims of the epidemic. This treatise was 
published by Baron David *Guenzburg from the only exist- 
ing Hebrew manuscript on the occasion of the 90% birthday 
of Leopold *Zunz. Isaac also wrote another medical work on 
facial convulsion (Avit ha-Panim; Oxford, Bodleian Library, 
Heb. Ms. 2141, 31). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Wickersheimer, Dictionnaire Biographi- 
que des Médecins en France au Moyen Age (1936), 311f.; Kaufmann, 


Schriften, 3 (1915), 482-6. 
[Isidore Simon] 


ISAAC BEN TODROS OF BARCELONA (c. end of the 
13, beginning of the 14" century), Spanish talmudist, a pupil 
of Nahmanides. Isaac occupied himself with the *Kabbalah 
to a considerable extent. No biographical details of him are 
known. His signature appears on the well-known ban on the 
study of philosophy promulgated in Barcelona in 1305 (Re- 
sponsa Rashba 1, nos. 415-6). He was the author of a com- 
mentary to the mahzor, remnants of which were discovered 
by G. Scholem in manuscript (H. Zotenberg, Catalogues des 
manuscrits (1866), 839:11); a commentary to the *selihot (M. 
Steinschneider, Die hebraeischen Handschriften... in Muenchen 
(18957), 237); a commentary to the *azharot of Solomon ibn 
Gabirol (see bibl. Freimann, introd. 10 (99), n. 45). The work 
Beer la-Hai edited by D. Guenzburg (in: Jubelschrift... L. 
Zunz; 1884) is not by him (see Freimann p. 11). E. Gottlieb 
too has shown that the ascription of the commentary on 
the Ginnat ha-Bitan attributed to Isaac is a forgery. Among 
his pupils were *Shem Tov Gaon b. Abraham who describes 
his relation with his teacher in the introduction to his Keter 
Shem Tov (not in the printed edition but in the Ms., see bibl., 
Loewinger, p. 30 and Gottlieb, p. 65). His kabbalistic teach- 
ings are included in the works of Nahmanides’ disciples, e.g., 
*Ibn Shuaib’s commentary to the Sodot ha-Ramban, Meir b. 
Solomon Abi *Sahula, Keter Shem Tov, Me’irat Einayim, and 
Maarekhet ha-Elohut. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nathan b. Judah, Sefer ha-Mahkim, ed. by 
J. Freimann (1909), introd. 9-11 (= Ha-Eshkol, 6 (1909), 98-100); 
Loewinger, in: Sefunot, 7 (1963), 11, 27, 38; Gottlieb, in: Studies in 
Mysticism and Religion Presented to Gershom G. Scholem (1967), 


Heb. pt. 63-86. 
[Shlomoh Zalman Havlin] 


ISAAC BEN YAKAR (12" century), paytan. In two acrostics 
of his selihot Isaac adds to his signature yeled meshu’sha and 
in two other acrostics, millul. The first designation is probably 
an allusion to his family name (according to Jer. 31:33), while 
the second seems to indicate his place of residence. *Gross 
reads 9121) (milokh) for 9121) (millul) having in mind a French 
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village, probably Luc in the Pyrenees; Lille could hardly have 
been meant. Six of Isaac's selihot, with the complete acrostic 
of his name, are extant; three have appeared in print, among 
them a very ingeniously constructed selihah, Hatanu, consist- 
ing only of “ring” words. One of the remaining three selihot 
was rendered into German by *Zunz. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Poesie, 90, 110, 251, 271; Zunz, Lit Poe- 
sie, 268f., 618; Steinschneider, Kat. Hamburg, 51:134; Ziemlich, in: 
MWJ, 12 (1885), 137; Fuenn, Keneset, 1 (1886), 615; Davidson, Ozar, 
4 (1933), 419; Gross, Gal Jud, 275f.; D. Goldschmidt, Selihot... Lita 
(1965), 228-31, 247-50. 


ISAAC THE BLIND (“Sagi Nahor’; c. 1160-1235), a central 
figure among early kabbalists, the son of *Abraham b. David 
of Posquiéres. He was usually referred to as “He-Hasid” and 
*Bahya b. Asher called him “the father of Kabbalah” No bio- 
graphical facts or details of his life are available, but apparently 
he lived in Posquiéres for a time. His name meant hardly any- 
thing to 19" century Kabbalah scholars; so little was known of 
his personality or his work that several incorrect conclusions 
were drawn about him; for example, that he was the author of 
Sefer ha-*Bahir (Landauer). In fact, a considerable amount of 
information concerning Isaac can be gleaned from traditions 
preserved among his disciples and their disciples, as well as 
from his pamphlets and those fragments of his other writings 
that have been preserved. 

The question of whether he was born blind remains un- 
decided. His direct disciples do not mention his blindness, but 
a kabbalistic tradition from the 13" century testifies that “his 
eyes never saw anything during his lifetime” (Me’irat Einayim, 
Munich Ms. 17, 140b). Several fragments of his writings con- 
tain long discussions on the mysticism of lights and colors, 
which might seem to refute the assumption that he was born 
blind, but most of his mysticism is not essentially visual. How- 
ever, as it appears that he was well-versed in books and even 
states, “this I found in an ancient manuscript,’ it is possible 
that he became blind only after reaching maturity. 

Shem Tov b. Abraham ibn Gaon (1287-1330) mentions 
that Isaac could sense “in the feeling of the air” whether a per- 
son would live or die (Recanati, Perush la-Torah, Ki-Teze), and 
“whether his soul was among the new [meaning that it had 
not undergone transmigration] or among the old” (ibid., Va- 
Yeshev). To his mystical powers should be added testimonies 
that he had received “the revelation of Elijah,” and magical 
power in prayer (ibid., Ki-Teze). 

The fragments of his writings about kavvanah (“inten- 
tion’) and the various forms of meditation which should be 
employed in different prayers are constructed on a complete 
system of the Sefirot, the attributes of God, which emanated 
from Ancient Divine Thought (Mahashavah) as found in 
Sefer ha-Bahir. Isaac speaks of three levels within the Divine: 
*Ein-Sof, Mahashavah (“Thought”), and Dibbur (“Speech”). 
His views on Ein-Sof or “the Cause of Thought” avoid any 
positive attributes or personal characteristics and are inten- 
tionally couched in unclear, vague language. Ein-Sof is “that 
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which cannot be conceived of through thought” or the “an- 
nihilation of thought,’ a realm which is mysterious and tran- 
scendent even in relation to Divine Thought itself (which is 
a certain kind of revelation). In contrast with his brief dis- 
cussion of the Ein-Sof, Isaac deals at length with the first Sefi- 
rah, Mahashavah. It appears that he based his system on the 
theory that Mahashavah should not be included among the 
ten Sefirot, and he adds, in order to complete the number of 
Sefirot, Haskel (the “Intellect”) - the hypostasis of the intel- 
lectual act - placed between the levels of Mahashavah and 
Hokhmah (“Wisdom”). The Divine Will, as a force which ac- 
tivates thought and is superior to it, is absent from his sys- 
tem. Thought is the sphere with which every mystic aspires 
to unite and thence derive sustenance, the object of kavvanah 
around which the religious aspiration is centered. Thought is 
the revelation of the hidden God; it is called the Ayin (“Noth- 
ingness,” a paradoxical appellation which is used as a symbol 
of the first emanation). Nothingness symbolizes the higher 
existence of the Divine in its most hidden manifestation, as 
well as the annihilation of human thought which desires to 
contemplate it. 

The world of Dibbur begins with the Sefirah Hokhmah. 
Isaac often uses the concept devarim (“words”) or dibbu- 
rim (“speeches” or logoi; in the language of Sefer ha-Bahir, 
maamarot, “sayings”) as a synonym for Sefirot. This outlook, 
which underlies Isaac’s system, views the development of the 
world as a linguistic development, the Creator’s expression in 
His language. He sees the materialization of the Divine Speech 
in all areas of creation. The apparent letters are nothing but a 
manifestation of the inner letters by which the Divine Words 
came into being, and they are the bases of the world. 

The Sefirot are not only attributes of God but are the prin- 
ciples of the world outside the world of the Sefirot, which is 
called the olam ha-nifradim (“world of the separables,’ in the 
sense of the world of multiple being). There is a continuous 
stream of emanation from the Divine Transcendence to the 
“world of the separables”; Isaac’s main aim was to show the 
way (by contemplation, intention, and devotion) to commu- 
nication with the world of the Divine Attributes. This is the 
secret of the whole Torah and of prayer. The internal connec- 
tion between all essences and stages of creation is zepiyyah 
(“contemplation”). All things contemplate one another and 
are connected with one another, and there thus exists a uni- 
versal dialectical process of emanation and spreading out to 
the limit of lower existence on the one hand, and contemplat- 
ing upward (teshuvah, “repentance”) on the other. The return 
of things to their origins is an ontological process from unity 
to plurality and vice versa which exists in every moment of 
creation and it contains within itself an eschatological signifi- 
cance, for creation is seen as an act of contemplation by God 
within Himself, and finally a return to the source. 

Isaac’s writings include commentary to Sefer Yezirah 
(many Mss.; first published by G. Scholem at the end of Ha- 
Kabbalah be-Provence, 1963); a mystic treatise on sacrifice 
(several Mss.); commentary on the beginning of Midrash 
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Konen (Ms.; New York, Jewish Theological Seminary); let- 
ter to Nahmanides and Jonah Gerondi (in Sefer Bialik (1934), 
143-4); detailed instructions on meditation in prayer (Reshit 
ha-Kabbalah (1948), 245-8). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Scholem, Reshit ha-Kabbalah (1948), 
99-126; idem, in: Sefer Bialik (1934), 141-55; idem in: KS, 6 (1929/30), 
389, 398-400; idem in: MGwJ, 78 (1934), 496-503; idem, Ursprung 
und Anfaenge der Kabbala (1962), index; Scholem, Mysticism, index; 
I. Tishby, in: Zion, 9 (1944), 180-2; idem, Perush ha-Aggadot le-Rabbi 
Azriel (1945), 136; Ch. Wirszubski, in: Tarbiz, 27 (1957/58), 257-64; A. 
Jellinek, Ginzei Hokhmat ha-Kabbalah (1853), 4-5; A.B. Gottlober, To- 
ledot ha-Kabbalah ve-ha-Hasidut (1869), 64-65. 


[Esther (Zweig) Liebes] 


ISAAC FROM OURVILLE (second half of the 13 cen- 
tury), rabbinic author. No biographical details are known 
of him. According to Gross, he originated from Ourville in 
Normandy, but Schwarzfuchs is of the opinion that the town 
of Orville on the border of the Champagne district north of 
Dijon is more probable. Isaac studied under Hayyim of Blois. 
He wrote a halakhic work called Sefer ha-Menahel which is 
no longer extant; however, extracts from it appear in the Kol 
Bo and the Orhot Hayyim. The Kol Bo has a section (no. 143) 
headed: “The Laws of Isaac, of blessed memory, author of the 
Menahel. There have also been published: “Ancient *haramot 
of Rabbenu *Gershom, copied from the Sefer ha-Menahel of 
Isaac of Ourville” (Schwarzfuchs, see bibl.). Some (including 
Rapoport and Hurwitz) have tried to identify him with the 
Isaac b. Durbal mentioned in the Mahzor Vitry who was a pu- 
pil of Jacob *Tam. However, there is no basis for such identi- 
fication, which would be impossible. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rapoport, in: Kerem Hemed, 3 (1838), 200 
n.; Jacob Kopel Levy, in: Shomer Ziyyon ha-Neeman, no. 11 (5 Kislev, 
1847), 22; J. Hurwitz (ed.), Mahzor Vitry (19237), 36 (introd.); Ber- 
liner, ibid., 177; Gross, Gal Jud, 27f.; Schwarzfuchs, in: REJ, 115 (1956), 
109-16; idem, in: Bar Ilan, Sefer ha-Shanah, 4-5 (1967), 214. 


[Shlomoh Zalman Havlin] 


ISAAC NAPPAHBA (third century), Palestinian amora. A R. 
Isaac, without epithet, is frequently mentioned in the Baby- 
lonian and Palestinian Talmuds and in the Midrashim. There 
was another contemporary scholar called Isaac Nappaha 
(i.e., “the smith”) who is mentioned in the Babylonian Tal- 
mud and in the late Midrashim. Many of the sayings quoted 
in one source in the name of Isaac are attributed in the par- 
allel passages to Isaac Nappaha, and most scholars regard 
the Isaac without qualification to be Isaac Nappaha (for the 
name of his father, see the vague tradition at the bottom of 
Pes. 113b, Dik. Sof., ibid., and Rabbenu Hananel and the com- 
mentators). Isaac studied under R. Johanan in Tiberias and 
transmitted many statements in his name in halakhah and in 
aggadah. He was highly regarded by his colleagues and Resh 
Lakish once remarked with reference to the explanation of a 
verse on which R. Johanan and R. Isaac differed: “The inter- 
pretation of the smith [Isaac] is better than that of the son of 
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the smith” (ie., Johanan; Sanh. 96a). He also transmitted say- 
ings in the names of Resh Lakish and R. Eleazar (Av. Zar. 14a, 
7ob), and was an older colleague of ‘Ammi and “Assi (BK 60b). 
He also served as dayyan and halakhic authority in Tiberias 
and Caesarea together with Ammi, *Abbahu and *Hanina b. 
Pappa (BK 117b; Ned. 57b). He was one of the *nehutei who 
brought teachings of Erez Israel to Babylonia (Er. 27a; et al.), 
and similarly transmitted some of the teachings of the Babylo- 
nian scholars, Rav and R. Judah (Ber. 43a; TJ, Shevu. 4:1, 35c). 
There is mention of his preaching in the house of the exilarch 
(mK 24b) and disputing with Nahman b. Jacob (Ber. 7b), R. 
Hisda, and R. Sheshet (Ber. 27a; Shab. 43b). 

Many Babylonian amoraim transmit halakhah and agga- 
dah in his name. On one of his visits to Babylon Isaac was the 
guest of R. Nahman. When he was about to take his departure 
Nahman requested Isaac to bless him. He replied with a par- 
able: “A man was once journeying in the desert. He was hun- 
gry, weary, and thirsty, and chanced across a tree whose fruits 
were sweet, its shade pleasant, and a stream of water flowed be- 
neath it... When he was about to resume his journey he said: 
“Tree, with what shall I bless thee?... That thy fruits be sweet? 
They are sweet already; that thy shade be pleasant? It is already 
pleasant; that a stream of water should flow beneath thee? It 
already flows beneath thee; I pray that all the shoots planted 
from you be like you’” (Taan. 5b). Isaac was renowned both 
as a halakhist and an aggadist, and the following story is told. 
Once Ammi and Assi were sitting before him. One of them 
asked him to expound a halakhah and the other an aggadah. 
“He commenced an aggadah but was prevented by the one, 
and when he commenced a halakhah he was prevented by 
the other. He said to them: This may be compared to a man 
who has two wives, one young and one old. The young one 
used to pluck out the white hairs to make him appear young 
and the old one his black ones, to make him appear old. He 
thus became completely bald” (BK 6ob). He devoted himself, 
however, particularly to the aggadah and is numbered among 
the most important aggadists. He saw in it a means of encour- 
aging the people during the difficult period through which 
they were passing, as is evident from his saying (PdRK 101): 
“In the past when money was plentiful people used to crave 
to hear the words of the Mishnah and the Talmud. Now that 
money is in short supply and moreover we suffer from the 
government, people crave to hear the words of Scripture and 
of the aggadah: It was his custom to give an introduction to 
the homilies he delivered in public and the expression, “Isaac 
opened (i-e., “his discourse”)” is frequently found (see Gen. R. 
1:7; et al.). He interlaced his homilies with parables and prov- 
erbs and engaged much in biblical exposition. His aggadah 
reflects contemporary events (e.g., Meg. 6a). 

The following are some of Isaac's sayings: “If you see for- 
tune favoring the wicked, do not contend with him” (Ber. 7b); 
“a man should always divide his wealth in three parts, [invest- 
ing] one in land, one in merchandise, and [keeping] one ready 
to hand” (BM 42a); “if man says to you: ‘I have labored and 
not found; believe him not; ‘I have not labored, yet found; be- 
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lieve him not; ‘I have labored and found; believe him” (Meg. 
6b); “a leader should not be appointed over the community 
without the approval of the community” (Ber. 55a). He was 
opposed to those who took vows to abstain from permitted 
worldly pleasures, saying of them: “Are not those things for- 
bidden by the Torah enough, without you wanting to add to 
them?” (TJ, Ned. 9:1, 41b). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 782-4, 800-2; Bacher, 
Pal Amor, 2 (1896), 205-95; Z.W. Rabinowitz, Shaarei Torat Bavel 


(1961), 457-8. 
[Yitzhak Dov Gilat] 


ISAAC OF CHERNIGOV (12" century), one of the first 
rabbinical scholars in Eastern Europe. Originating from 
Chernigov, Ukraine, Isaac toured the Jewish communities in 
Western Europe, and probably also reached England. In rab- 
binical literature he is also mentioned as Isaac (b. Ezekiel) of 
Russia, a disciple of R. *Judah he-Hasid. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: HHY, 13 (1929), 224; S.D. Luzzatto, in: Kerem 
Hemed, 7 (1843), 69; A.A. Harkavy, Ha-Yehudim u-Sefat ha-Slavim 
(1867), 14, 62; J. Jacobs (ed.), Jews of Angevin England (1893), 66, 73. 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


ISAAC OF EVREUX (first half of 13 century), brother of 
*Moses and Samuel of *Evreux, the three of whom were re- 
ferred to as “the scholars of Evreux.” Their well-known school 
in Evreux, Normandy, was attended by students from various 
countries, including Spain; among them were some, such as 
Jonah *Gerondi, who were to become the leading scholars of 
the next generation. Greater freedom in teaching than was 
customary at the time was one of the characteristics of the 
school, the pupils being permitted to study independently and 
even to disagree with their teachers, provided they produced 
proof for their statements. Isaac was apparently the youngest 
of the brothers. His teachings are interwoven with those of 
his brothers in the collections of tosafot that emanated from 
their school, known among early scholars as Shitot me-Evreux 
(“Opinions of Evreux”). His commentaries on several tractates 
are also quoted in the printed tosafot. According to Urbach, 
the printed tosafot to tractate Nazir were edited by Isaac, and 
those to Kiddushin by one of his pupils; while those to Nedarim 
are based upon the tosafot of Evreux. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Urbach, Tosafot, 397-8, 493-5, 519-20; Y. 
Lipschitz (ed.), Tosafot Evreux (1969), 32-4. 


[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


ISAAC OF SOUTHWARK (d. 1289/90), English lawyer 
and financier. Isaac appears as a possibly professional lawyer, 
speaking on behalf of clients, in the Exchequer of the Jews 
in 1268 and 1270, but later only as a financier lending money. 
In 1285 he was accused of the murder of Maud of Worcester, 
but was subsequently cleared of this charge. Not long before 
his death in 1289/90 he sold his house in Southwark, just south 
of the river Thames opposite London, to Richard Clerk and 
his wife, Alice, but his widow, Zipporah, was able to con- 
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tinue living in a house in St Lawrence Jewry in the City of 
London. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Brand, Plea Roles of the Exchequer of the 
Jews, V1 (2005); idem, PROME, Parliaments of Edward 1, appendix of 
material related to Roll 2, no. 178; J. Hillaby, “London: The 13 Cen- 
tury Jewry Revisited,” in: JHSET, 32 (1990/92). 


[Paul Brand (2™4 ed.)] 


ISAACS, USS. family prominent in New York City. Founder of 
the family was SAMUEL MYER ISAACS, born in Leeuwarden, 
Holland, who immigrated to the United States in 1839 from 
London, where he had been the principal of an orphan asylum. 
He was the first hazzan and preacher of Congregation B’nai 
Jeshurun in New York. After the congregation split in 1847 
Isaacs became rabbi of Congregation Shaarei Tefila, remain- 
ing there until his death. In Jewish Messenger, a weekly news- 
paper which he founded (1857), Isaacs took a stand against 
Reform Judaism, but called for certain minor ritual changes. 
A supporter of the abolition movement, Isaacs lost southern 
subscribers as a result. He was associated with the founding 
of Mount Sinai Hospital in 1852 and became its first vice pres- 
ident. Isaacs also helped found the Hebrew Free School As- 
sociation of New York City in 1864 and Maimonides College 
in Philadelphia, the first, though short-lived, American rab- 
binical school, in 1867. In 1859 he was one of the organizers of 
the Board of Delegates of American Israelites, an organization 
that worked for Jewish civil and religious rights in the U.S. and 
abroad. He helped organize the United Hebrew Charities in 
1873 with his eldest son, MYER SAMUEL ISAACS (1841-1904), 
New York lawyer and community leader. Myer Samuel was 
born in New York, graduated from nyu (1859) and nyu Law 
School (1861), and was admitted to the bar in 1862. He then 
started his own office, founding the family firm M.S. and LS. 
Isaacs. In 1880 Isaacs was appointed judge on the City (then 
Marine) Court to fill an unexpired term. Later he received 
nominations to the Superior Court (1891) and the Supreme 
Court (1895). He lectured on real estate law at New York Uni- 
versity Law School from 1887 to 1897. Active in community af- 
fairs, Isaacs helped his father found the Board of Delegates of 
American Israelites and the Hebrew Free School Association, 
serving in leadership positions in both organizations. In civic 
affairs Isaacs was one of the organizers of the Citizens’ Union 
in 1897 and was instrumental in creating Seward Park for the 
crowded East Side of New York City. He was a leader in many 
other Jewish charitable and educational efforts, particularly to 
aid East European Jewish immigrants, and was editor of the 
Jewish Messenger, which he helped his father found. 

ABRAM SAMUEL ISAACS (1852-1920), another son of 
Samuel Myer Isaacs, who was a rabbi, writer, and educator. 
Educated at New York University, the University of Breslau 
(1874-77), and the Breslau rabbinical seminary, Isaacs taught 
Hebrew, German, and postgraduate German literature at NYU 
between 1885 and 1906. He was named professor of Semitic 
languages in 1906, a post which he held until his death. Isaacs 
was also a preacher at the East 86" Street Synagogue in New 
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York City and rabbi of the B’nai Jeshurun Congregation in Pat- 
terson, N.J. (1896-1906). Following his father’s death in 1878 
he became an editor of the Jewish Messenger until its merger 
in 1903 with the American Hebrew. Isaacs wrote several books 
for adults and children, including A Modern Hebrew Poet: The 
Life and Writings of Moses Chaim Luzzatto (1878) and What 
is Judaism (1912). 

LEWIS MONTEFIORE ISAACS (1877-1944), son of Myer 
Samuel Isaacs, lawyer and musician. Born in New York City, 
Isaacs joined the family law firm in 1903. Isaacs was secretary 
and treasurer of the Beethoven Association, and director of 
the Musicians Foundation and the Edward Macdowell As- 
sociation. He wrote songs and compositions for piano and 
orchestra as well as books about music, notably (with Kurt J. 
Rahlson), Koenigskinder, a Guide to Engelbert Humperdinck’s 
and Ernst Rosmer’s Opera (1912) and Haensel und Gretel, A 
Guide to Humperdinck’s Opera (1913). He was also a trustee of 
the family’s West End Synagogue (Congregation Shaarei Tef- 
ila) and a member and officer of several bar associations. His 
wife, EDITH JULIET RICH ISAACS (1878-1956), was active in 
the theatrical world. Born in Milwaukee, she became a liter- 
ary editor of the Milwaukee Sentinel in 1903 and wrote drama 
criticism for periodicals. Later she was the editor and busi- 
ness manager of the quarterly Theatre Arts Magazine, which 
became the Theatre Arts Monthly in 1924. Edith Isaacs edited 
Theatre (1927), a collection of essays; Plays of American Life 
and Fantasy (1929); and Architecture for the New Theatre (1935), 
another collection of essays. She wrote American Theatre in 
Social and Educational Life; a Survey of its Needs and Opportu- 
nities (1932) and Negro in the American Theatre (1947). 

Another son was STANLEY MYER ISAACS (1882-1962), 
lawyer and New York City official, who practiced law from 
1905 until 1919, when he went into the real estate business. A 
longtime member of the Republican Party, Isaacs was a lead- 
ing supporter of municipal reform and was elected president of 
the Borough of Manhattan on the La Guardia fusion ticket in 
1937. Failing to be renominated by his party in 1941 as a result 
of a controversy started when he appointed a Communist to 
the post of confidential examiner, Isaacs ran and was elected 
to the New York City Council, where he served until his death, 
for many years as its only Republican member. An exemplar of 
civic leadership, Isaacs’ many progressive causes included slum 
housing improvements, laws prohibiting racial discrimination 
in housing, and the Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy. He 
was also active in the settlement houses, notably the Educa- 
tional Alliance, and in 1934 was president of the United Neigh- 
borhood Houses. A trustee of the Federation for the Support 
of Jewish Philanthropic Societies, Isaacs worked also for many 
other charitable, civic, and political organizations. 


ISAACS, EDITH JULIET (1878-1956), editor of Theater Arts 
magazine from 1919 to 1945. Isaacs tried to make American 
theatergoers aware of people and movements in the European 
theater and to make them familiar with the London Old Vic 
and the Moscow Art Theater. She printed early plays by Eugene 
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O'Neill, Thornton Wilder, and others, and work by American 
designers. Her magazine also encouraged the growth of pio- 
neer progressive groups. Isaacs was active in the Federal The- 
ater Project and supported black culture. She was married to 
LEWIS MONTEFIORE ISAACS (1877-1944), a real estate lawyer 
and accomplished musician who was one of the founders of 
the Musicians Foundation of New York and the MacDowell 
Artists Colony in Peterborough, New Hampshire. 
Books she edited include Theater: Essays on the Arts of 
the Theater (1927); Plays of American Life and Fantasy (1929); 
and Architecture for the New Theater (1935). She wrote The Ne- 
gro in the American Theater (1947). 
[Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


ISAACS, SIR ISAAC ALFRED (1855-1948), Australian law- 
yer and politician who became governor-general and chief 
justice of Australia. Isaacs’ father emigrated from Poland to 
England and then to Australia at the time of the gold rush 
(c. 1851). Isaac Isaacs was born in Melbourne. He entered the 
Government Law Department and studied law at Melbourne 
University, graduating in 1880. His legal acumen and astute 
mind soon earned him recognition, and he advanced rapidly. 
In 1892, Isaacs entered politics and was elected as a member to 
the state parliament. In the following year he became solicitor 
general and in 1894 attorney general. He was acting premier 
of Victoria for a short time in 1899. Active in the debates of 
the inter-state conventions which led to the formation of the 
federal government of Australia, Isaacs was elected for the 
constituency of Indi, in Victoria, when the first federal parlia- 
ment was formed in 1900. In the federal parliament, he served 
with distinction as attorney general and in 1906 was appointed 
a justice of the federal High Court in which he served for 24 
years. In 1930, Isaacs became chief justice of Australia. He held 
strong views on the need for strengthening the power of the 
federal government as against that of the states and although 
he did not secure this in the framing of the constitution, his 
subsequent judgments did much to influence events in that 
direction. In 1931, after a lengthy public controversy, the Aus- 
tralian Labor government decided on the appointment of an 
Australian-born governor-general and Isaacs was chosen as 
the first Australian for this post, which he occupied with dig- 
nity, decision, and leadership. He became a privy councillor 
in 1921 and was knighted in 1928. 

Isaacs remained a conscious and practicing Jew but he 
saw his Jewishness as a religion, rejecting completely its na- 
tional and political side. Strongly opposed to political Zionism, 
he engaged in a vigorous public controversy at the age of 90 
in which he took a strong anti-Zionist line. He supported the 
official British government policy on Palestine in 1945-47 as 
laid down by Ernest *Bevin. Isaacs died a few months before 
Israeli independence, so that it is impossible to know whether, 
like many of his non-Zionist associates, he would have fun- 
damentally altered his views on the Jewish state; those who 
knew him are divided on this point. Even in the last years of 
his long life, Isaacs preserved his brilliant qualities as a politi- 
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cal speaker. The man who, many years later, became Austra- 

lia’s second Jewish governor-general, Zelman Cowen, wrote 

the authoritative biography, Isaac Isaacs (1967). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Gordon, Sir Isaac Isaacs (1963). ADD. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Australian Dictionary of Biography; H.L. Rubin- 
stein, Australia 1, index; W.D. Rubinstein, Australia 11, index. 


[Isidor Solomon] 


ISAACS, ISAIAH (1747-1806), U.S. merchant, communal 
leader, and public official. Isaacs, who was born in Germany, 
went to Richmond, Virginia, by 1769, and was Richmond’s first 
permanent Jewish resident. A silversmith by trade, he entered 
into a prosperous partnership later with Jacob I. Cohen, as 
merchants and owners of land, houses, and slaves. A founder 
of Beth Shalome Congregation, he gave part of his land to 
the congregation for cemetery purposes in 1791. Active in po- 
litical affairs, Isaacs was appointed clerk of the market (1785), 
later became a tax assessor, and served as a member of the 
original Common Council of Richmond along with John 
Marshall. 


[Saul Viener.] 


ISAACS, JACOB (c. 1730-1798), U.S. inventor. He lived in 
Newport, Rhode Island, and was listed as a member of the 
Jewish community. In 1758 he became involved in a law case 
against John Merritt of Providence and the king’s council de- 
cided in his favor. In 1759 he was one of the ten signatories 
to a letter of thanks sent to the congregation of the Shearith 
Israel synagogue in New York for their help in the build- 
ing of the synagogue in Newport. Here the name appears as 
Jacob Isaacks. In 1760 his name (in the form of Isaacs) ap- 
peared in a list of Newport Jews made by Ezra Stiles. His 
family was listed as five souls and in 1762 he was registered 
as the owner of a brig. In 1783 he made an offer to build ships 
and in 1791 he invented a method of water desalination and 
petitioned the House of Representatives to take over the dis- 
covery for payment. He interested George Washington and 
though Thomas Jefferson recommended it, Congress set the 
matter aside. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Friedenwald, in: A.J. Karp (ed.), The Jewish 


Experience in America, 1 (1969), 222-8. 
[Samuel Aaron Miller] 


ISAACS, JACOB (1896-1973), literary scholar. Born in the 
East End of London, Isaacs was educated at Oxford and spe- 
cialized in Shakespearean studies. He was interested in the 
Hebrew Bible as a literary source, which was reflected in his 
contribution to H. Wheeler Robinson's The Bible in Its An- 
cient and English Versions (1940). He was the first professor 
of English at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem (1942-45) 
and from 1952-64 was professor of English at London Uni- 
versity. Isaacs became a well-known broadcaster on English 
literature on BBC radio and wrote The Background of Modern 
Poetry (1951). 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 
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ISAACS, JORGE 


ISAACS, SIR JEREMY (1932- ), English producer and 
arts executive. Isaacs was educated at Oxford, where he was 
president of the Union in 1955. In television, his main in- 
terests were in documentaries and current affairs, and he 
was responsible for celebrated series and programs both for 
BBC (Panorama) and Independent Television as producer, 
controller, editor, and sometimes journalist. The 26-part se- 
ries The World at War about World War 11, which received 
worldwide praise, was initiated and produced by Isaacs in 
1974. As an independent, he produced “A Sense of Freedom” 
for Scottish Tv and a series for BBC, Ireland - a Television 
History. 

He became founding chief executive of Channel 4 in 
1981, serving until 1987. Isaacs created a much envied model 
for cultural television. He was a major influence in the arts by 
attaching a high priority to opera and ballet as well as litera- 
ture and the visual arts. 

In 1988-96 Isaacs was general director of the Royal Opera 
House, Convent Garden, where he had served as a member 
of the board since 1985. Despite great financial difficulties in 
the arts and much media criticism of the Royal Opera House, 
Isaacs brought Covent Garden back to internationally ac- 
claimed artistic levels. 

A private and somewhat reserved personality, he is also 
a distinguished Tv interviewer of singular discretion, allow- 
ing recognition for the personality being addressed (he rarely 
appears on the screen himself). He suffered a personal trag- 
edy when his brother was killed by a terrorist bomb in Jeru- 
salem in 1975. 

Isaacs has been the recipient of many honors and awards 
and was a governor of the British Film Institute from 1979. 
France made him a Commandeur de [Ordre des Arts et de 
Lettres in 1988. He also became chairman of Artsworld, a 
non-commercial cable television station. Isaacs was kighted 
in 1996 and is the author of Storm Over 4: A Personal Ac- 


count (1989). [Sally Whyte] 
ally Whyte 


ISAACS, JORGE (1837-1895). Colombian novelist and poet. 
The son of a converted English Jew and a Colombian mother, 
Isaacs was born in Cali and educated as a Catholic; in 1868 
he became a Freemason; he nevertheless assumed what he 
defined as his “racial” Jewish identity. After publishing a col- 
lection of poems (1864), he won instant fame with his novel 
Maria (1867), a tragic love story in which the partial Jewish- 
ness of the main characters plays an important role. The novel 
became a classic of Latin American literature; it was translated 
into many languages and an English version by Rollo Ogden 
appeared in 1890. Some of his poems, such as “La tierra de 
Cordoba” (“The land of Cordoba”), “A Cali” (“To Cali”) and 
“Rio Moro” (“Moro River”), contain allusions to his Jewish 
origins. Isaacs subsequently entered politics and became a 
Colombian diplomat, but achieved no further distinction as 
a writer. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Carvajal, Vida y pasion de Jorge Isaacs 
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ISAACS, JOSEPH 


(1937). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Alegria, Breve historia de la novela 
hispano-americana (1959). G. Arciniegas, Genio y figura de Jorge Isaacs 
(1967); J.S. Brushwood, Genteel Barbarism: Experiments in Analysis 
of 19 Century Spanish American Novels (1981); EE. Goldberg, Juda- 
ica Latinoamericana 3 (1997); I. Goldberg, “Jewish Writers in South 
America, in: The Menorah Journal, 11:5, 1925; P. Gomez Valderrama, 
Jorge Isaacs (1989); D.B. Lockhart, Jewish Writers of Latin America. 
A Dictionary (1997); D. Sommer, Foundational Fictions. The National 
Romances of Latin America (1991). 


[Kenneth R. Scholberg / Florinda F. Goldberg (2™ ed.)] 


ISAACS, JOSEPH (1659-1737), New York pioneer. Colo- 
nial records afford only glimpses of Isaacs’ career. It is known 
that he enlisted in the provincial militia in 1691 during King 
William’s War; that as a resident of the North and East Wards 
of New York City he was made a freeman of the city in 1698; 
that he was a merchant and a butcher, and that he unsuccess- 
fully petitioned the municipal authorities in 1702 for permis- 
sion to manufacture rum. In addition Isaacs was a party to 
numerous lawsuits, including one in which he was charged 
with possessing illegal weights. The assessment rolls of the 
city indicate that he was one of its less affluent businessmen, 
yet he contributed to the building of the Shearith Israel syna- 


gogue in 1729-30. 
[Leo Hershkowitz] 


ISAACS, NATHAN (1886-1941), U.S. lawyer, educator, and 
author. Isaacs taught law at the university of his native Cincin- 
nati (1912-18; interrupted by service in the U.S. Army during 
World War 1), at Harvard (1919-20 and from 1924) and at the 
University of Pittsburgh (1920-23). He also lectured at Yale Law 
School (1937-39). Isaacs was active in Jewish affairs and was an 
American delegate to the first World Jewish Congress in Ge- 
neva (1936). His books include The Law of Business Problems 
(1921, revised 1934), and Course in Business Law (1922). He co- 
edited the National Law Library with Roscoe Pound (1939). 


ISAACS, NATHANIEL (1808-1872), South African trader 
and explorer, regarded as one of the founders of Natal. He 
left a record of his visits to the kraal of the Zulu kings, Chaka 
and Dingaan, Travels and Adventures in Eastern Africa, 1-2 
(1836), which is an important contemporary account of Zulu 
life and customs. Isaacs was a nephew of Saul Solomon, mer- 
chant of St. Helena, and was sent from England at the age 
of 14 to join his uncle's countinghouse. In 1825, befriended 
by J.S. King, commander of the brig Mary, he accompanied 
him to Port Natal, and decided to explore the interior. His 
party reached the royal kraal of Chaka 130 miles inland, 
and was received by the monarch, who already knew King. 
Isaacs observed tribal life at close quarters and was later able 
to describe the tyrannical rule of Chaka with much horri- 
fying detail. He traded in ivory and accompanied the Zu- 
lus in an expedition against a Swazi tribe (in which he was 
wounded) and was given the name “Tamboosa” (Brave War- 
rior). He was granted a concession of land at what is now 
Durban, which he surrendered to H.F. Fynn, another Na- 
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tal pioneer. Much of our knowledge of Chaka Zulu derives 
from him. 

After Chaka’s assassination by Dingaan, Isaacs vainly 
urged upon the Cape Government the advisability of coloniz- 
ing Natal. He was then only 20, and he spent two more years in 
Natal where he trained the Zulus in cultivation and cattle rais- 
ing. In 1831 he returned to England, still hoping Natal would 
be declared a colony, but received no encouragement. Natal 
was annexed by the British in 1843, but by then Isaacs was in 
West Africa, trading in Sierra Leone. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.G. Mackeurton, The Cradle Days of Na- 
tal (1930), 125ff.; L. Hermann, A History of the Jews in South Africa 
(1935), 79-82. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Jolles, Samuel Isaac, Saul 
Isaac and Nathaniel Isaacs (1998). 


ISAACS, SUSAN (1943- ), U.S. author. Brooklyn-born 
Isaacs, a novelist, essayist, and screenwriter, was educated 
at Queens College. She left before she earned her degree to 
work as an editorial assistant at Seventeen magazine. She rose 
to senior editor but resigned to stay home with her children. 
At the same time, she freelanced, writing political speeches 
and magazine articles. She used her work background in her 
novels. While living on Long Island, a suburb of New York 
City, she published her first book, Compromising Positions, a 
comic novel, in 1978. It was a main selection of the Book-of- 
the-Month Club and was the first of 10 novels, all of which 
made the bestseller list. The whodunit told the tale of a sub- 
urban housewife who investigates, and solves, the murder of 
a philandering periodontist. In 1985, Isaacs adapted the book 
into a successful film, with Susan Sarandon playing the inves- 
tigator-housewife. She also wrote and co-produced a comedy, 
Hello Again, in 1987, with Shelley Long and Judith Ivey. 

Isaacs’s second novel, Close Relations, was a love story set 
against a background of ethnic, sexual, and New York Demo- 
cratic Party politics. It was published in 1980 and was a selec- 
tion of the Literary Guild. Her third, Almost Paradise, in 1984, 
was also a Literary Guild main selection. In this work Isaacs 
used the saga form to show how the people are molded not 
only by their histories but also by family fictions that supplant 
truth. Her fourth novel, Shining Through, published in 1988, 
was set during World War 1 and a film adaptation starred 
Michael *Douglas and Melanie Griffith. Her other books in- 
clude After All These Years, Lily White, Red White and Blue, 
Long Time No See, and Any Place I Hang My Hat. Her fiction 
has been translated into 30 languages. 

Isaacs served as chairman of the board of Poets & Writers 
and was a president of the Mystery Writers of America. She 
was also a member of the National Book Critics Circle, PEN 
(Poets, Essayists and Novelists) and served on various educa- 
tional and family guidance organizations. 


[Stewart Kampel (2° ed.)] 
ISAACSOHN, SIEGFRIED (1845-1882), German historian. 


Isaacsohn wrote a three-volume work on Prussian history, Ge- 
schichte des preussischen Beamtenthums vom Anfang des fuenf- 
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zehnten Jahrhunderts bis auf die Gegenwart (1874-84, reprint 
1962), and together with Harry Bresslau, Der Fall zweier preus- 
sischer Minister, des Oberpraesidenten Eberhard v. Danckelmann 
1697 u. des Grosskanzlers C.J.M. v. Fuerst 1779. Studien zur bran- 
denburgisch-preussischen Geschichte (1878). He was editor of 
the tenth volume of the series devoted to the documents of the 
Elector Frederick William of Brandenburg (1620-1688), Urkun- 
den und Actenstuecke zur Geschichte des Kurfuersten Friedrich 
Wilhelm von Brandenburg. Auf Veranlassung Sr. koeniglichen 
Hoheit des Kronprinzen v. Preussen (1880). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Bresslau, Preface to Geschichte des 
preussischen Beamtentums, 3:v-viii (biogr. and bibliogr. notes). 


ISAACSON, JOSE (1922-_ ). Argentinian writer, essayist, and 
lyric poet of Sephardic origin. Many of his works have received 
awards, including Amor y Amar (“Love and To love,’ 1960), 
Elogio de la poesia (“Praise of Poetry,” 1963), Oda a la alegria 
(“Ode to Joy,’ 1966), and his essay El poeta en la sociedad de 
masas (“The Poet in Mass Society,” 1969). Other noteworthy 
works were Kafka: la imposibilidad como proyecto (“Kafka: 
Impossible as a Project,” 1974) and Cuaderno Spinoza (“The 
Spinoza Notebook,” 1977) a philosophical poem on the apogee 
of 18-century reason before the advent of the crisis of con- 
temporary thought and the alienation of 20% century man. In 
1980 he received the Latin American Prize for Intellectual Jew- 
ish Merit, conferred by the Latin American Jewish Congress. 
From the Jewish perspective Isaacson writes about the post- 
emancipation period and from the perspective of Argentine 
history; his literary production belongs to the most pluralis- 
tic and humanist tradition generated by Liberalism. Thus he 
appealed both to Jewish intellectuals and to the non-Jewish 
cultural world which appreciated his human, universal, and 
abstract values. He was president of the Argentine branch of 
the International Pen Club. From 1953 to 1970 he was board 
secretary of the Jewish-Argentine quarterly Comentario. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Lindstrom, Jewish Issues in Argentine 
Literature (1989). D.B. Lockhart, Jewish Writers of Latin America. 
A Dictionary (1997). L. Senkman, La identidad judia en la literatura 
argentina (1983). A.E. Weinstein & M.G. Nasatsky (eds.), Escritores 
judeo-argentinos. Bibliografia 1900-1987 (1994). 


[Jose Luis Nachenson and Noemi Hervits de Najenson] 


ISATAH (Heb. 179v, MywW? “Salvation of YHwH”), one of the 
eight books (as the Rabbis and the Masorah count them) of 
the Nevi’im, or Prophets, the second division of the Hebrew 
canon (see *Bible, Canon). 


INTRODUCTION 


Outside the Book of Isaiah itself, the prophet is mentioned in 
11 Kings 19-20 and 11 Chronicles 26:22; 32:20, 32. He is called 
the son of Amoz, who is otherwise unknown. According to a 
tradition in the Babylonian Talmud (Meg. 10b), Amoz was the 
brother of *Amaziah, king of Judah. A contemporary of *Mi- 
cah, Isaiah was preceded slightly by Hosea and Amos, both of 
whom preached in the Northern Kingdom. 
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ISAIAH 


The pseudepigraphical Ascension of *Isaiah relates that 
Isaiah was “sawn asunder” by the wicked *Manasseh (5:1ff,, cf. 
also Heb. 11:37). A variation of this theme is found in the Ba- 
bylonian Talmud (Yev. 49b), which relates that a genealogical 
record in Jerusalem reports the death of Isaiah by the hand of 
Manasseh: Isaiah was “swallowed by a cedar tree, and the tree 
was sawn asunder.’ Also in the Jerusalem Talmud (TJ, Sanh. 
10:2, 28c), Isaiah is said to have hidden in a cedar tree which 
was then “sawn asunder.” The tradition is therefore consistent 
that the prophet was martyred in the days of Manasseh. 

For other biblical figures with the name Isaiah see Ezra 
8:7; 8:19; Neh. 11:7; 1 Chron. 3:21; 25:3, 15; 26:25. 


SURVEY OF VIEWS OF THE AUTHORSHIP OF ISAIAH. Ben 
Sira attests that by 180 B.c.£. Isaiah had already reached its 
present form (Ecclus. 48:17-25). This is corroborated by the 
Isaiah scroll discovered in the area of the Dead Sea which 
contains all 66 chapters of Isaiah (but see W.H. Brownlee, The 
Meaning of the Qumran Scrolls for the Bible (1964), who be- 
lieves, on the basis of a gap following chapter 33 in the Isaiah 
scroll, that a literary division should be made at that point). 
On the basis of this evidence, it is highly unlikely that some 
portions of Isaiah date from the Maccabean period (see R.H. 
Kennett, The Composition of the Book of Isaiah in the Light of 
History and Archaeology (1910)). The New Testament speaks 
of the entire book as Isaianic: John 12:38 refers to Isaiah 53:7 
by the formula “spoken by the prophet Isaiah” while the next 
verse, 12:39, refers to Isaiah 6:9, 10 with the statement “For Isa- 
iah again said...” (see further E.J. Young, Who Wrote Isaiah? 
(1958), 11ff.). According to Bava Batra 15a, Hezekiah and his 
colleagues “wrote” Isaiah. However, it was generally axiomatic 
among the rabbis that the Book of Isaiah was the work of one 
prophet, and they answered the apparent time discrepancy 
by attributing the latter chapters to the outcome of prophetic 
powers. Abraham ibn Ezra, anticipating modern criticism, 
hints that because chapters 40-66 of Isaiah contain histori- 
cal material subsequent to the time of Isaiah, it is likely that 
these chapters were not written by Isaiah ben Amoz (see M. 
Friedlaender, Commentary of Ibn Ezra on Isaiah (1873), 170). 
Modern criticism began with J.B. Koppe’s observation, in the 
German edition of Lowth’s Commentary (1780), that chapter 
50 may not have come from the prophet. In 1789, J.C. Doed- 
erlein denied the Isaianic authorship of chapters 40-66. Tak- 
ing up the issue, J.G. Eichhorn and E.F.K. Rosenmueller de- 
fined the criteria for distinguishing between genuine Isaianic 
and non-Isaianic portions. By the middle of the 19" century, 
these views had a very wide following, although they were 
challenged by C.P. Caspari, J.A. Alexander, and, in his early 
years, F. Delitzsch. More and more scholars began to write on 
the subject, refining and correcting previous positions. Among 
these were G.A. Smith (1889) and B. Duhm, who, in 1892, la- 
beled chapters 40-55 and 56-66 of the book Deutero-Isaiah 
and Trito-Isaiah, respectively. In 1914, H. Gressmann applied 
the method of Formgeschichte to the study of Isaiah (in: zAwB, 
34 (1914), 254-97). This method, introduced by H. Gunkel and 
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ISAIAH 


H. Gressmann, is concerned with identifying the Gattungen 
(literary types) of a given book and placing them in their Sitz 
im Leben (life situation, historical context). C.C. Torrey main- 
tained that chapters 34-66, excluding 36-39, were the work 
of one author, writing that “the paring process, begun with a 
penknife, is continued with a hatchet, until the book has been 
chopped into hopeless chunks” (The Second Isaiah: A New In- 
terpretation (1928), 13). There has been a trend toward synthe- 
sizing the methods of literary criticism and the methods of 
Formgeschichte in the manner of Childs’ Isaiah and the Assyr- 
ian Crisis, 1967. Y.T. Radday has attempted to utilize computers 
in determining the authorship of the work (Y.T. Radday, in: 
Tarbiz, 39 (1969/70), 323-41; idem, in: JBL, 89 (1970), 319-24; 
idem. in: Computers and the Humanities, 5 no. 2 (1970), 65ff.). 
Radday’s work concludes that there was at least one other au- 
thor for the second part of Isaiah. J.H. Hertz put the traditional 
Jewish viewpoint on this subject thus: “This question can be 
considered dispassionately. It touches no dogma, or any reli- 
gious principle in Judaism; and, moreover, does not materially 
affect the understanding of the prophecies, or of the human 
conditions of the Jewish people that they have in view” (The 
Pentateuch and Haftorahs (1956), 942). For a more recent sur- 
vey of Isaiah scholarship see J. Sawyer, DBI 1, 549-54. 

The virtually unanimous opinion in modern times is that 
Isaiah is to be considered the work of two distinct authors: 
First Isaiah (chs. 1-39) whose prophetic career in Jerusalem 
covers the years c. 740-700 B.C.E., and that of an unknown 
prophet (Deutero-Isaiah, chs. 40-66; see below) whose proph- 
ecies reflect the experience and events of the Babylonian Ex- 
ile (c. 540 B.C.E.). 

The beginning of (First) Isaiah’s prophetic career (6:1; 
“the year of the death of King Uzziah,” c. 740 B.c.£.) coincided 
with the onset of a highly critical period in the fortunes of both 
the kingdoms of Israel and Judah, and the events of this period 
furnish the immediate background of Isaiah's prophecies. The 
march of conquest of both Babylonia and Syria, launched by 
Tiglath-Pileser 111 upon his accession to the Assyrian throne 
(745 B.C.E.), raised a looming threat to the future indepen- 
dence and, indeed, to the very existence of both kingdoms. The 
coming to power of the usurper Pekah (736 B.c.£.) in Israel 
marked a concerted effort, in which he was joined by Rezin, 
king of Damascus, and a few other neighboring principalities, 
to throw off the yoke of Assyrian domination. Upon King Ahaz 
of Judah's refusal to join the alliance, his kingdom was invaded 
by the leaders of the anti-Assyrian alliance who proposed to 
depose him and replace him with a pro-Aramean puppet, the 
“son of Tabeel” (11 Kings 15:37; 16:5; Isa. 7:1ff.). In that critical 
hour, in a meeting with the panic-stricken monarch, Isaiah 
urged the king to be confident and calm. Ahaz spurned the 
prophet’s quietistic counsel and, instead, sent an urgent appeal 
for help, accompanied by tribute, to Tiglath-Pileser (11 Kings 
16:7). Thus, the independence of Judah was surrendered. For 
Isaiah, the fateful act, while buying temporary security for 
Judah, ultimately invited disaster at the hands of its rescuer. 
King *Hezekiah (c. 715-687 B.c.E.), Ahaz’s son and successor 
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to the throne, cautiously stayed aloof, for a time, from abor- 
tive attempts initiated by Egypt to throw off the Assyrian yoke. 
Perhaps it was the insistence of the prophet on the futility of 
an alliance with Egypt that prompted this attitude; Isaiah dra- 
matized his insistence by going about barefoot and naked for 
three years as a symbol of the fate that would overtake Egypt 
and its ally Nubia at the hands of the Assyrians (ch. 20). Some 
years later, internal troubles in Assyria apparently persuaded 
Hezekiah that, despite the prophet’s warnings and dire pre- 
dictions (39:5-7), the hour was ripe to break the yoke of vas- 
salage. Isaiah’s warning that dependence upon Egyptian aid 
could only lead to disaster went unheeded (31:3). In 701 B.C.E. 
Sennacherib invaded Palestine, after defeating an opposing 
Egyptian and Nubian force at Eltekeh. The countryside was 
quickly overrun (22:7), and much of its population deported. 
Soon afterward Jerusalem was besieged. Isaiah, prompted by 
his faith in the inviolability of Jerusalem, encouraged Hezekiah 
to refuse to surrender the city to the invader despite the threats 
and demands of Sennacherib’s high officer (36:4 ff. 11 Kings 
18:17 ff.). The prophet predicted that Jerusalem would not be 
taken and that God would “turn back the invader the way by 
which he came” (37:22-29). The siege of Jerusalem was lifted, 
an event credited to a divine visitation (37:36; 11 Kings 19:36) 
that devastated the camp of Sennacherib. (For Sennacherib’s 
account see Pritchard, Texts, 287-8; COs II: 302-3; L.L. Honor, 
Sennacherib’s Invasion of Palestine, 1926.) Though the politi- 
cal and military events of the prophet's time, briefly described 
above, help to illuminate a number of passages in Isaiah (es- 
sentially, those already cited), the major portion of the book 
is devoted not to Judah's foreign policy but to the inner state 
of the nation, its social order, and its religious situation. Isa- 
iah’s career began at a time of growing prosperity that brought 
comfort and luxury. Material growth was accompanied by the 
territorial expansion of the Kingdom of Judah, achieved by 
military power cultivated by King Uzziah (11 Chron. 26:6-15). 
The economic and political situation never seemed brighter. A 
national sense of complacent self-satisfaction and pride could 
hardly be avoided. Isaiah, however, saw that wealth had been 
purchased at the price of oppression. Corruption was rife in 
high places (1:23); the guilty were acquitted for bribes and the 
innocent were denied justice (5:23); the fatherless went unde- 
fended (1:23); the mansions of the rich contained the spoils of 
the poor (3:14); the poor farmer was evicted from his land to 
make room for the estate of the plutocrat (5:8). The aristocratic 
women of Jerusalem, in their elaborate attire and jewelry, es- 
pecially served the prophet as target for his denunciations and 
predictions of doom (3:16-24). Foreign trade and imports ap- 
parently brought with them idolatrous religious practices and 
superstitions; at least, the prophet links the two (2:6-8) and 
he charges that “Everyone worshippeth the work of his own 
hands” (10:10f.). The prophet does not repudiate the sacrifi- 
cial cult carried out in the Temple; indeed, he seems to have 
been a frequent Temple visitor, for it is here that he receives 
the divine call to prophecy in a vision. However, sacrifice and 
oblations brought by hands “full of blood” are “vain” and an 
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“abomination” (1:11-15). If the divine demand “to seek jus- 
tice, relieve the oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead for the 
widow” (1:17) is heeded, “ye shall eat the good of the land”; if 
not, “ye shall be devoured by the sword” (1:19, 20). The coming 
of God in His fierce anger to punish Israel and the nations is a 
recurrent theme (5:15, 16, 24, 253; 9:14-19; 13:11-13; 30:27, 28; cf. 
9:20; 10:4). Yet, the divine anger is but an instrument where- 
with to humble the arrogant and punish the evildoers. Once 
it has accomplished its purpose, God will show His gracious- 
ness and mercy (10:25; 26:30; 30:18). The latter are presumably 
meant for the “holy seed” that will remain when the work of 
destructive purification has been fulfilled (6:13). Only a rem- 
nant of Israel shall return (8:18; 10:21, 22; Heb. Shear Yashuv, 
the symbolic name of the prophet’s son, 7:3). In addition to 
the concrete historical hope of the survival of a remnant, the 
prophet holds out an eschatological hope, one to be consum- 
mated at the end of days when the whole world will be trans- 
formed. Isaiah's eschatology is grounded in his faith in God’s 
permanent attachment to Israel and to Zion (28:16). God’s 
design for the history of the nations is to reach its fulfillment 
in Zion, to which the nations will repair to learn the ways of 
God and to walk in His paths (2:2-4, 5; 33:20; 28:16; cf. Micah 
4:14). The denouement of history will see the abolition of war 
and the turning of the nations to peace. Closely linked to Isa- 
iah’s eschatology are his visions of the messianic figure. Sprung 
from the root of Jesse (father of David), he will be endowed 
with the spirit of God in its fullness. With unblurred vision, 
he will intervene on behalf of the poor and deliver them from 
their persecutors, establishing thereby a reign of righteousness 
and truth. Under his reign, even the ferocity of the wild beasts 
will be transformed into gentleness (11:1-10). In a similar pas- 
sage, the prophet invests the messianic king with extraordi- 
nary traits, calling him “Wonderful in counsel... the everlast- 
ing father, the prince of peace” (9:5ff.). In summary fashion, 
the essential doctrines of Isaiah may be described as 

(1) an emphasis on the holiness of God; 

(2) a rejection of human schemes and wisdom as the 
means of working out the destiny of Israel and, in their stead, 
a total reliance on God; 

(3) an ardent faith in Jerusalem as the inviolable city of 
God and its proclamation as the future site of universal ac- 
ceptance of the God of Israel by the nations; 

(4) the delineation of the messianic king under whose 
reign final justice and peace will be inaugurated; 

(5) the doctrine that only a remnant of Israel shall emerge 
out of the doom to be visited upon it; 

(6) the primacy of the moral dimension of the religious 
life without which ritual observance becomes an abomination 
in the sight of God. 

Chapters 40-66 of the Book of Isaiah constitute the 
prophecies of an unknown prophet of the Babylonian Ex- 
ile, commonly referred to as Deutero-(Second) Isaiah. Fairly 
widely accepted critical opinion (but with exceptions) attri- 
butes chapters 56-66 to a different prophet conveniently called 
Trito-Isaiah. (Since the essential ideas of these latter chapters 
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form a consistent whole with chapters 40-55, for purposes 
of this article they will be considered in conjunction with 
them.) The dramatic turn of events of his time, the impend- 
ing conquest of Babylonia by Cyrus, the Persian king of An- 
shan (539 B.C.E.), to which the prophet alludes (45:1ff.; 47:1), 
enables the prophet’s utterances to be dated with approximate 
accuracy to 540 B.c.E. In the light of the predicted downfall of 
Babylonia, and hence presumably an end to exile, the proph- 
et’s message to his people who are in despair over the ruin of 
Judah is, in the first instance, one of hope and consolation. 
He speaks in vivid terms of “the waste and desolate places, 
the land that has been destroyed” (49:19). Zion is a widow 
bereaved of her children (49:19ff.) or a barren mother with- 
out offspring (54:1; cf. 51:18-20). It was not only the thought of 
Zion in ruins that weighed heavily on the mind and heart of 
the prophet; hardly less oppressive was the fact that thousands 
of his fellow countrymen, owing to a variety of circumstances, 
had been widely scattered and were to be found at all points 
of the compass (43:5; 49:12, 22). To judge from repeated ref- 
erences, the exiles in Babylonia were subject to contempt and 
hostility (41:11; 51:7, 13, 23; 54:15). A pervasive despair and fear, 
coupled with a sense of abandonment by God, had overcome 
the exiles (40:27; 49:14; 50:1). Here and there, some, despair- 
ing of the God of Israel’s power to deliver them (40:28; 45:24; 
46:12; 50:2), had readily succumbed to the lure of Babylonian 
idolatry (44:17; 48:5). In the midst of the depressing situation, 
the anonymous prophet reaffirms with striking emphasis and 
clarity the ancient faith that the God of Israel is not only the 
creator of heaven and earth (40:26; 44:24; 45:7), but the ulti- 
mate arbiter of the destinies of the proud empires, to do with 
them as he would (40:15 ff.). It was the God of Israel who di- 
rected history (43:12) and who, even now, was guiding the 
course of events in bringing overwhelming victory to Cyrus 
(41:2 ff, 25). Incisively, he predicts the collapse of the idols of 
Babylon (46:1ff.) and sets forth again and again the exclusive 
divinity of the God of Israel besides whom there is no re- 
deemer (43:10; cf. 44:24; 45:6, 18, 21; 46:9; 48:11f.). True, Israel 
had sinned (43:27f; cf. 48:1ff.), but divine wrath and punish- 
ment were things of the past, and God had freely pardoned 
Israel's sins (40:2; 44:22; cf. 48:9; 51:22; 54:6ff.). As expres- 
sions of God’s love and His assurance that they had not been 
abandoned, the prophet employs a whole series of endearing 
epithets for Israel (43:7; 44:1, 5, 21; 51:4, 16; 54:17). In precise 
terms, the exiles would be released from Babylonia when that 
empire had vengeance wreaked upon it for its oppression of 
Israel (45:1ff.; 47:1ff.). It is Cyrus, heir to Babylonia’s throne, 
who would let the exiles go free (45:13; 52:11ff.). The return 
to Zion would be led by God Himself (40:9 ff.). The Temple 
would then rise upon a new foundation, and Zion would gain 
a new, incomparable splendor (54:11f.). There would also be 
a vast ingathering of Israelites out of the lands to which they 
had been scattered (43:5f.; cf. 49:12; 51:11; 53:12). Non-Israelites 
would join the House of Israel in allegiance to its God (44:5). 
The prophet speaks warmly of the aliens who associate them- 
selves with the faith of Israel and assures them that they will 
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receive an “everlasting memorial” (56:4-8). In a burst of ex- 
altation at the thought of Israel’s forthcoming restoration, he 
sees Israel as supreme over the nations and the latter as sub- 
servient to it (43:3; 45:14; 49:22f, 54:3). A group of passages in 
Second Isaiah (42:1-4; 49:1-6; 50:4—-93 52:13-53:12) are known 
as songs of the Servant of the Lord. Around the question of 
the identity of the figure described in these passages, a vast 
literature has grown up. The preponderance of scholarly opin- 
ion inclines to the conclusion that the Suffering Servant is to 
be identified with the people of Israel and, at the same time, 
perhaps with an “individual who both represents the whole 
community and carries to its supreme point the mission of the 
nation” (H.H. Rowley, The Faith of Israel (1953), 122). The mis- 
sion of the servant is not only “to raise up the tribes of Jacob” 
but to be a “light to the nations” (49:6). His task is to set justice 
in the earth, bringing it forth in truth (42:3, 4), and to serve 
as liberator (42:7; see *Servant of the Lord). 


[Theodore Friedman] 





FIRST ISAIAH 


Within this can be distinguished (1) the core, chapters 1-33, 
and (2) the historical appendix, chapters 36-39. The latter, a 
variant of 11 Kings 18:13, 17-20:19, does not purport to be by 
Isaiah, and was only copied from (a variant recension of) the 
Book of Kings and appended to Isaiah 1-33 because it tells 
about Isaiah. Even within chapters 1-33 there are some peri- 
copes which are about, rather than by, Isaiah (e.g., ch. 20) and 
some which are neither by Isaiah nor about him. For the au- 
thentic utterances of Isaiah, the dating by the (not Isaian, but 
editorial) superscription 1:1 “in the reigns of Kings Uzziah, 
Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah of Judah” is reliable, and the 
modern student of Isaiah does well to add: “and of Kings Ti- 
glath-Pileser (111, 745-727), Shalmaneser (v, 726-722), Sargon 
(11, 722-705), and Sennacherib (705-681) of Assyria.” 


Divisions and Content of Chapters 1-33 

The block Isaiah 1-33 falls into two main divisions of unequal 
length: a. The Diary, chapters 1-12; B. The Archive, chapters 
13-33. The Diary has been so named by Ginsberg (1964) be- 
cause despite deviations (which can be accounted for) its ar- 
rangement is chronological (c. 740-715 B.C.E.) in principle, 
with the result that when read in light of the most up-to-date 
knowledge of the relevant history it resembles a diary. The 
Archive, on the other hand, is a repository of prophecies of 
which only a minority at the end seem to be arranged chron- 
ologically. 


THE DIARY, CHAPTERS 1-12. The Diary, Chapters 1-12, may 
be likened to a triptych with a narrow inner panel, chapter 
6, and two broad outer panels, chapters 1-5 and 7-12, each 
of which is divided (horizontally or vertically, according to 
the reader’s preference) into two fields. Panel 1 dates basically 
from before the death of King Uzziah; Panel 2 - as 6:1 states - 
from “the year that King Uzziah died”; Panel 3 - as stated by 
7:1 — begins in the reign of Ahaz, whether it continues into 
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the reign of Hezekiah depends on whether Ahaz’s reign was 
short (some date his death as early as 727, see below) or long 
(some have him live till 715). The somewhat detailed discus- 
sion which follows will serve as an introduction to the per- 
son, background, style, and outlook of Isaiah and will make 
possible considerable economies of space in the treatment of 
the Archive. 


Panel 1, Field A, Chapter 1. *Ewald titled this chapter “The 
Great Arraignment.” More apt would be “The Great Exhorta- 
tion” for it appeals for reform (vv. 16-18), and offers total re- 
mission of even grave past sins on condition of reform (18-20). 
S.D. Luzzatto pointed out that Lekhu na (note the precative 
particle na!) ve-nivvakhehah (we-niwwakhehah) can only 
mean “Come, let us reach an understanding,” since that is the 
only meaning that fits both here and in the only other undam- 
aged passage in which the nifal of ykh occurs, Job. 23:7 (Gen. 
20:6b is obscure). And escape is offered to everyone in Zion 
who reforms: verse 27: “In the judgment, Zion shall be saved 
(as in Job 5:20); in the retribution (so zedakah (zedaqah) is 
also to be rendered in 5:16; 10:22; 28:17), those in her who turn 
back.” Only the rebels and sinners will perish, verse 28. The 
implication is that they will be a minority. When it is noticed 
that nowhere else does Isaiah summon to repentance, but only 
expects it after an ever greater depopulation (even in 31:6, the 
continuation in the third person in the same verse and in the 
following one show that shuvu [imperative, “turn back!”] is 
to be emended to we-shavu, “The children of Israel will then 
turn back to him to whom they were so false”), it is clear that 
chapter 1 belongs exactly where it is, at the beginning of the 
book; only verses 5-9 (10?) have been added - by Isaiah - ei- 
ther after the extinction of the Kingdom of Ephraim in 722 or 
after Sennacherib’s invasion of Judah, his transfer of some of 
its territory to the Philistines, and his imposition of a heavy 
tribute on Hezekiah in 701. The fact that 1:2-20 (apart from 
the verses just mentioned) is Isaiah’s maiden composition may 
explain its heavy dependence on earlier models. The models in 
question are the Song of Moses and the message of Amos. Isa- 
iah 1:2 may be said to summarize the whole of Deuteronomy 
32:1-18. Isaiah 1:2a = Deuteronomy 32:1-4 minus the elabo- 
rate adornment: Let heaven and earth give respectful atten- 
tion, for these are the words of no other than the Lord. Isaiah 
1:2b = Deuteronomy 32:5-18 in a nutshell: children nurtured 
and reared (Deut. 32, less restrained, also uses five verbs of 
engendering, Deut. 32:6b, 18) by the Lord have defected from 
him. Isaiah 1:3 merely repeats the preceding thought: ox and 
ass acknowledge their master and feeder, Israel does not. In 
turning from heaven and earth to address Israel reproachfully, 
Isaiah 1:4 takes its cue from Deuteronomy 32:6, but two of its 
epithets are inspired by Deuteronomy 32:5: “corrupt children” 
(Heb. banim mashhitim) goes back to Deuteronomy 32:54, 
which even in its mutilated condition has preserved the ele- 
ments banaw and shihet and which originally may have read 
very much like banim mashhitim yalad, “He gave birth to cor- 
rupt children, while zera‘ mere‘im, “brood of evildoers,” is 
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synonymous with Deuteronomy 32:5b, “a crooked and twisted 
generation.” Here the echoes of Deuteronomy 32 in content 
and diction cease, but its form persists through Isaiah 1:20. For 
just as in Deuteronomy 32 the speaker alternately utters his 
own “discourse” (lekah, leqah, verse 2), verses 1-18, 36a, 43, and 
introduces and quotes YHWH, verses 19-35, 36a—42, so Isaiah 
1:2-20 gives the following alternation: Isaiah introduces and 
quotes YHWH, 2-3; Isaiah adds his own comment, 4-9 (but 
5-9 were added by him later); Isaiah introduces and quotes 
YHWH, 10-18; Isaiah adds his own interpretation, 19-20. The 
idea of disloyal children is repeated in 30:1, 9. The last cited 
verse is preceded (30:8) by an introduction remarkably remi- 
niscent of the introduction to the Song of Moses, Deuteron- 
omy 31:19, for as the Targum, among other versions, realized, 
I'd in the former is to be vocalized le-‘ed, “for a witness”; but 
in this case it is hard to decide which passage is dependent 
on which. As for the message of Isaiah 1:10-17 - the protest 
against the topsy-turvy scale of values applied to cult and 
justice — its dependence on Amos 5:21-25 is obvious, and the 
identical or equivalent elements can be picked out. The themes 
of the oppression of the poor and the subversion of justice oc- 
cur again both in Isaiah and in Amos, and it is not difficult to 
recognize in Amos 2:6b-—7a; 3:15; 5:11-12 the elements of Isa- 
iah 5:8-10 (cf. 1:29-30, which speak not of cult gardens but of 
luxury gardens in view of verse 31 he-hason... u-foalo (“trea- 
sure... and he who amassed it”); 5:23, 10:1-2). Not dependent 
on either the Song of Moses or the words of Amos is the glo- 
rification of Jerusalem, Isaiah 1:21-27. Disappointed as he is in 
her present state, Isaiah firmly believes that she was a faithful 
city where justice dwelt in the past, and will be such again in 
the future. He may well have idealized the past unduly. Jerusa- 
lem’s judges had probably been officials appointed by the king 
ever since David's conquest, and it seems that in the Ancient 
Near East it was understood that an official derived much of 
his income from the gifts of the private persons who needed 
his services. From the start, therefore, a judge was exposed 
to a powerful temptation (1) to be too busy to hear an action 
brought by a widow or an orphan, who could not afford to 
bring an adequate gift (Isa. 1:23), (2) not only to hear but also 
to favor a litigant who did bring such a gift. However, Isaiah 
is to be judged as a prophet, not as a historian. The initial im- 
pression of nobility of thought and language is confirmed by 
the following chapters. 


Panel 1, Field B, chapters 2-5. Furnished with a superscription 
of its own, 2:1, this collection dates from a slightly later period 
than Field a, as explained above, but the last pronouncement 
in it, 5:25ff., dates still from the reign of Uzziah, since the lat- 
est misfortune it speaks of as having already occurred (though 
it is not destined to remain the last) is the famous earthquake 
of Uzziah’s reign (Amos 1:1; Zech. 14:5). The pericope 9:7[8]ff., 
which begins its survey further back in history, also knows of 
later calamities as having already been endured: it comes to the 
earthquake in 9:18[19]a, and goes on in 9:18b-20a [19b-21a] 
to speak of Ephraim’s savage civil wars — see 11 Kings 15:9-16, 
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23-25 — and of its ensuing attack on Judah, for which see 
11 Kings 16:5-6; Isaiah 7:1ff. The date of this last event is 733, 
and if there were any merit to the argument that Isaiah 5:25 
(with or without 5:26ff.) belongs in the context of 9:7[8]ff. 
“because it has the same refrain” it would follow that Isaiah 
5:25(ff.) likewise dates from 733. However, the said argument 
begs the question; for a stich that occurs only once is not a re- 
frain, and in chapter 5 the stich “Yet his anger has not turned 
back, and his arm is outstretched still” (5:25b) occurs only 
once. No time need be wasted on R. Kittel’s egregious sugges- 
tion (Biblia Hebraica, 1929°, which is not peculiar to him) that 
the statement at the beginning of 5:25 to the effect that God’s 
anger has been roused against his people and that he has ex- 
tended his arm to strike it, presupposes four previous occur- 
rences of “Yet his anger has not turned back and his arm is 
outstretched still” But it is also the opposite of probable that 
Isaiah contemplated repeating “Yet his anger has not turned 
back, etc,’ and going on to depict still further slaughter either 
in Israel or in Judah at the time when he announced (5:26-29) 
the coming with uncanny speed “from the end of the earth” 
of a legendary nation of barbarians equipped with the fangs 
(for wsg [so the consonantal text] read wsnym, we-shinnayim), 
the voracity, and the irresistibleness of lions. (The description 
no more contemplates a specific, real, nation - like the Assyr- 
ians — here than in Deut. 28:49-51; Jer. 5:15-17.) What more 
was necessary for making the land desolate (Isa. 6:11-12)? See 
also Panel 3, Field a. 


Excursus: The Zion Vision, 2:2-4. This is one of the most re- 
markable pericopes in the entire Book of Isaiah. It reads as 
follows (verse 2): “In the days to come, the Mount of the Lord’s 
House shall stand firm above the mountains and tower above 
the hills; and all the nations shall gaze on it with joy. (3) And 
the many peoples shall go and shall say: ‘Come, // Let us go 
to the mount of The Lord,/to the House of the God of Jacob;// 
That he may direct us according to his ways,/And that we may 
walk in his paths’//For direction shall be forthcoming from 
Zion,/And words of the Lord from Jerusalem.// (4) Thus he 
will judge among the nations/And arbitrate for the many peo- 
ples,//And they shall beat their swords into plowtips/and their 
spears into pruning hooks://Nation shall not take up/Sword 
against nation;//They shall never again know war.’//The use 
of the verb “to direct” (horah) of the issuing of messages by 
the Lord and of the delivering of such messages by prophets 
is characteristic of Isaiah (9:14; 28:9, 26; 30:20 [bis]), and the 
use of the noun “direction” (torah) of messages from super- 
human sources is even more characteristic of him (1:10; 5:24; 
8:16, 20; 30:9). This is true of ad hoc prophecy that is charac- 
teristic of Isaiah, though occasionally emulated by Habakkuk 
(2:19). Not merely characteristically Isaian but specifically Isa- 
ian is the parallelism “direction//word of the Lord” (or, once, 
“utterance of the Holy One of Israel”): 1:10; 5:24. In this as in 
other matters (see below), Isaiah’s weaknesses lie in the field of 
practicality. Isaiah 2:2-4 is unmistakably Isaian not only in its 
diction but also in its ideology. For both its Zion-centeredness 
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and its concern that other nations beside Israel may be spared 
the horrors of war (contrast Lev. 25:18; 26:5; Jer. 30:10; 46:27; 
Hos. 2:20) are in line with much else. Although the prophecy 
occurs again in Micah 4:1-4, its uniquely Isaian “Torah//word 
of the Lord,’ which has already been commented upon, makes 
it unlikely that it is the work of some anonymous genius who 
preceded both Isaiah and Micah; and both this feature and the 
ideological congruence with Isaiah and clash with Micah - 
who cancels the universalism of the passage in the very next 
verse (Micah 4:5) as well as in 5:7—8, and its Zionism (he was 
a provincial from Morashah, 1:1) in 3:12 - preclude the prior- 
ity of Micah (see Kaufmann on Micah). 


Panel 2, chapter 6. Both the rabbis and modern research re- 
gard this as Isaiah's earliest prophecy (his “inaugural vision”); 
but Kaplan and Kaufmann have dissented, as have Milgrom, 
Knierim, and Schmidt. There is a new harshness here. God 
tells Isaiah to go and harden the hearts of “that people” (ha- 
‘am ha-zeh, verses 9, 10) — the first occurrence of this deprecat- 
ing designation; contrast “my people,’ 1:3 (though God is here 
reproaching Israel); 3:15 — in order that it may not (pen) “turn 
back and be healed” (cf. 19:22). To Isaiah’s shocked question, 
“How long, O Lord?” - with which is to be compared Ezekiel’s 
horrified exclamation (Ezek. 11:13b), “Oh, Lord yHwu, You 
are completely destroying the remnant of Israel!” - yHwH re- 
plies, just as He does to Ezekiel (Ezek. 11:14-21), that a small 
remnant shall turn back to the Lord and be spared. Unless 
we-hayetah leva‘er is moved, for purely stylistic reasons, to the 
end of verse 11, Isaiah 6:13 is to be rendered thus: “But while a 
tenth part still remains in it, it shall turn back (cf. Shear-yas- 
huv (Shear-Jashub), “a remnant shall turn back,’ the name of 
the son with whom Isaiah appears, a year or two later, in 7:3; 
see also 10:21). For it shall be ravaged (we-hayetah levaér) like 
the terebinth and the oak, of which stumps remain even when 
they are felled; its stump shall be a holy kindred” The only in- 
terpolation in Isaiah 6 is verse 12a, “The Lord will remove the 
population,” which - referring to the Lord in the third person 
in the midst of a speech by the Lord - stems from a post-Exilic 
glossator who thought the prediction of devastation was a pre- 
diction of the exiling of the population to Babylonia (a century 
and a half later). In the inaugural visions Exodus 3:2—4:17; Jer- 
emiah 1:4-9 (verse 9 makes this a vision); and Ezekiel 1:1-3:13, 
there are no participants but God and prophet (in the last cited 
vision the Lord does not address the creatures that bear His 
throne), and there is no call for a volunteer: the prophet is as- 
signed his mission willy-nilly. The true analogue to Isaiah 6 is 
1 Kings 22:17 ff; in the former, however, the prophet is purged 
by a peculiar visionary rite (Isa. 6:6-7) so that he, as well as 
the celestial creatures of the Lord’s council, may participate 
(imitated in Zech. 3:4-7). No wonder he believes that not only 
he but also his unnamed wife (she is simply “the Prophetess,” 
perhaps herself a prophet, 8:3) and his children (8:11 ff., 18) - 
the last word in 8:16 is probably also to be emended to ba-ye- 
ladim, “in the children” - are something set apart from “the 
masses” (rabbim, 8:15)! 
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Panel 3, Field A, chapters 7-9. The Arameo-Ephraimite Attempt 
to Depose the House of David, 734-732. The Arameo-Ephraim- 
ite attack is the occasion for 9:7 [8]ff., whereas it is only the 
starting point of 7:1 - 9:6 [7], which in 8:23 [9:1] alludes to the 
Assyrian annexation of Sharon (in 734) and of Gilead and 
Galilee (732) as having already taken place (cf. 11 Kings 15:29). 
But 7:1-9:6 [7] was attracted to the vicinity of chapter 6 by the 
similarity of the openings 6:1 and 7:1. To the attempt to de- 
throne the Davidic dynasty, Isaiah reacted with the fury of a 
devout “legitimist”” For to him the divine election of the House 
of David was as axiomatic as the divine election of Zion (see 
above). Recalling Amos 4:6-12, in which his predecessor had 
traced a series of disasters which had failed to induce repen- 
tance in the Northern Kingdom, because of which he had 
threatened it with ominous vagueness (Amos 4:12), with some- 
thing much worse than anything that had preceded, Isaiah 
first repeated the last two of the disasters to which Amos had 
already looked back and then paraphrased Amos’ threat for 
the future with appalling explicitness. For in Isaiah 9:7 [8] the 
Septuagint is unquestionably right in interpreting the conso- 
nants of the first two Hebrew words as dever shillah (“let[past 
tense] loose pestilence”), and Ehrlich in changing we-nafal to 
we-negef (“plague”). Isaiah 9:7[8] alludes to the same pesti- 
lence, and Isaiah 9:10-11[11-12] to the same military disaster(s), 
as Amos 4:10. For the military disasters, this identity is con- 
firmed by Haran’s observation that Amos 1:6 speaks of Gaza 
(i.e., Philistia generally) handing over Israelite captives to 
Aram (so read for “Edom”). Then in 9:12[13], Isaiah para- 
phrases the final clause of Amos 4:10. Accordingly, Isaiah 9:13, 
16a[14,17a] spells out the vague threat of Amos 4:12, and the 
beginning of it must be translated, “The Lord will exterminate 
from Israel head and tail, palm branch and reed, in one day.” 
After that, Isaiah 9:17-20[18-21] traces the stages in the fulfill- 
ment of this threat that have been realized between the time 
that Amos uttered it (see Amos 1:1) and Israel’s attack on 
Judah. Unlike Isaiah 5:25 ff., therefore, Isaiah 9:7[8] ff. resem- 
bles Amos 4:6ff. in looking back on not one but a whole series 
of past blows, and so this passage (emphatically not Isa. 5:25 ff.) 
does, like Amos, employ a refrain. The roughly parallel block 
7:1-9:6[7] has preserved the reason for this implacable attitude 
of Isaiah toward the sister kingdom: the purpose of the attack 
on Judah was to put an end to the reign of the Davidic dynasty 
in Judah, 7:6. Isaiah is convinced that Aram and Ephraim have 
thereby dug their own graves. That Judah will be ravaged by 
a cruel foe is the gist of 5:26ff., which has already been dealt 
with, and presently Isaiah will substitute for this legendary 
people the Assyrians (8:7-8a); but the Davidic dynasty is in- 
violable. That its subjects are greatly outnumbered by those 
of either one of the two attacking kings makes no difference. 
The entire world outside the Davidic polity is a world without 
God, whereas YHWH is an integral part of the Davidic polity; 
and what could even all the nations in the world do against 
God? (8:8b-10 belongs between 7:9a and 7:9b; see *Imman- 
uel.) But Judah - through its king Ahaz - must exhibit the 
same faith as Isaiah. If it solicits the aid of heathen Assyria, it 
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thereby implies that it does not credit the Lord with the abil- 
ity to dispose of Aram and Ephraim unaided. (“You treat my 
God as helpless,” 7:13.) One obvious advantage of taking Isa- 
iah’s own word for it, instead of imputing to him the astute 
diplomatic motive so dear to rationalists who like to believe 
that the prophets were rationalists like them, is that the same 
irrational reason explains why Isaiah later opposed enlisting 
the aid of Egypt in disposing of Assyria, whereas for this the 
rationalizers have to discover still another secret rational mo- 
tive. The fact is that only in the latter case can the course ad- 
vocated by Isaiah also be justified by practical considerations 
(though they were foreign to Isaiah's thinking). Of the three 
premises of those who justify on practical grounds the policy 
advocated by Isaiah in the face of the Arameo-Ephraimite at- 
tack, two are at least doubtful: the premise that Tiglath-Pileser 
had not already imposed his suzerainty on Judah either when 
he defeated the *Uzziah-led coalition in 738 or when he swept 
into Philistia in 734; and the premise that although he had not 
moved betimes against the same *Pekah - who had perhaps 
been aided by the same *Rezin - when he rebelled against 
*Pekahiah, the presumably loyal son and successor of Assyro- 
phile *Menahem, he would certainly, and without being so- 
licited, attack Pekah and Rezin in time to save the House of 
David. The third premise is nonsense: that stronger powers 
do not subjugate weaker ones which do not either attack them 
first or solicit their protection! By procuring the aid of Assyria, 
Ahaz probably saved his dynasty and possibly his nation. Isa- 
iah, however, bitterly confirmed his prediction of chapter 6, 
of an appalling devastation and added that the very power - 
Assyria — that Judah had hired to save her would be the in- 
strument of her devastation (7:20). The best farmland (7:23, 
corresponding to the most hairy parts of the body, verse 20) 
would be reduced to thornbrakes infested by dangerous beasts. 
Just the marginal farmland, which could only be tilled with 
the hoe because too rocky for the plow (corresponding to ar- 
eas of the body with scant hair), would escape infestation by 
dangerous beasts and would serve as pasture, the shrunken 
population being dependent on cows, sheep, and goats for its 
subsistence. (See also *Immanuel.) Chapter 8 begins, like 
chapter 7, with a piece of narrative; but unlike chapter 7 and 
like chapter 6, it is first person narrative. Isaiah's wife bears 
him a son whom the Lord instructs him to name Maher-(to 
be vocalized rather Mihar?) Shalal-Hash-Baz, “Pillage hastens, 
looting speeds,’ in token of the early plundering of two cities: 
“(4) For before the boy has learned to call ‘Father!’ and 
‘Mother!’ the wealth of Damascus and the spoils of Samaria 
(6b) and the delights of Rezin and the son of Remaliah (the 
respective kings) (4b) shall be carried off before the king of 
Assyria.” Isaiah is also instructed to symbolize this fact by 
writing an “undertaking (nws, which in 33:8 is parallel to ‘edim 
[so manuscript 1Qisa*] and berit; perhaps in both passages read 
*mwn [i.e., emun], since confusion of sh and m, which resem- 
ble each other in the Paleohebraic script [see *Alphabet] is 
frequent in First Isaiah) to Maher Shalal Hash Baz,’ and hav- 
ing it formally witnessed. But as in chapter 7, Judah’s want of 
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faith must also be punished and through the same agent, As- 
syria. Unlike Aram and Israel, however, Judah would only be 
imperiled, not destroyed (8:5-8a). In this connection the op- 
probrious epithet “that people” is again applied to Judah (8:6), 
and twice more in 8:11, where Isaiah tells how, when the Lord 
singled him out (be-hezqat (be-hezkat) ha-yad, “when He 
grasped me by the hand” cf. Isa. 45:1; Jer. 31:31[32]; Job 8:20), 
He warned him and his household not to walk in the path of 
“that people” (and here, as verse 14 makes clear, he means 
“both Houses of Israel; both Ephraim and Judah) so as not to 
stumble like the masses (verse 15; rabbim, as e.g., in Mal. 2:8, 
means “the many, hoi polloi”). On 8:16ff., see Ginsberg 1956, 
except that verses 2ob-22 are to be arranged as follows: “(20b) 
For him who speaks thus there shall be no dawn. (21bc) 
Whether he turns upward, (22b) or looks downward (el erez 
= Aram. laara‘<lera‘), behold, distress and darkness with no 
day-break (reading me‘if with 1QIsaa), straitness and gloom 
with no dawning (read mi-negoah). (21a-bb) He shall walk in 
it wretched and hungry, and when he is hungry he shall rage 
and revolt against his king (better “kings”; vocalize bi-mla- 
khaw) and his divine beings.” The sense of 8:23[9:1] is “For if 
(read lu with 1qQ1sa*) there were to be drawn for her that is in 
straits, only the former [king, ie., Pekah] would have brought 
disgrace on the land of the Zebulunites and the land of the 
Naphtalites (read erez ha-zevuloni we-erez ha-naftali) but the 
latter [king, i.e., Hoshea] would have brought honor to the 
other side of the Jordan and Galilee of the nations.” In other 
words, the failure of Hoshea to regain the provinces lost by 
Pekah shows that the decree of the sack of Samaria (8:4) has 
not been revoked; its execution has merely been postponed, 
which dates at least 8:19-23 in the reign of Hoshea (732-725). 
Verse 5:30 (But on that day there will resound over him (i.e., 
over the subject of 8:20b-22, once he has learned to spurn his 
kings and his divine spirits) a roaring like that of the sea; and 
when he then looks down, behold, distressing darkness with 
light, darkness with dawn [be‘efah]) belongs here and (in a 
manner analogous to 29:5bb-6) it creates a transition from 
8:20b ff. to 9:1ff. The latter’s message is: Following the final liq- 
uidation of the Northern Kingdom, its people shall enjoy free- 
dom and happiness again - in a Davidic kingdom which shall 
again embrace them and be headed by a model king whose 
reign shall be blessed. Improved restoration and rendering of 
verses 5-6[6-7] are: “For a child has been born to us, a son 
has been given to us, and prosperity (?) has become the im- 
port of his name (read shemo). He has been named “The 
Mighty God is planning grace, the Puissant One of Jacob in- 
tends well being’ (avir ya‘agov ‘oseh shalom), (6) in token of 
abundant prosperity and measureless well being, etc.” (Expla- 
nations: Meaning of hmsrh unknown. 1QIsaa reads 77W797, 
perhaps cf. 7717 “liquid measure.” Avir Yaagov is synony- 
mous with and commoner than Avir Yisrael [Isa. 1:24], which, 
however, is to be restored in 43:15. For the synonymous paral- 
lelism of y‘z and ‘sy, cf. 5:19; 29:10. The root ‘sy also has this 
meaning in 5:12; 22:11; 32:6; 37:26. For pele’ (“grace” see 25:1, 
and Psalms 88:11, 13; 89:6 and Qumran Hebrew.) 
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Panel 3, Field B, chapters 10-12. Isaiah 10:1—42 is a social pro- 
test in the style of 5:3-10. 4b is not a conclusion of what pre- 
cedes - since 1-4a is not a recollection of a past blow but a 
threat of a future one. It is rather a repetition of the last clause 
of chapter 9 intended to serve as a link between the latter and 
the former (since its key words af “anger,” and yad, “arm, 
hand,’ occur again in 10:5). Since 10:16-19 is a threat against 
Israel (note, among other things, the resemblance of 10:16 to 
17:4) and it originally followed directly on 9:16a [17a] (note, 
among other things, “in one day,’ 9:13 [14] and 10:17), what 
originally stood in its present position may very well have been 
14:24-27; note among other things the antithesis between the 
Lord’s purpose (dimmiti, 14:24) and Assyria’s purpose (yedam- 
meh, 10:7). Isaiah 10:5-15; 14:24-27 is a remarkable display of 
concern for the right of nations — not just Israel — to exist that 
is worthy of the man who authored 2:2-4; see above, panel 1, 
field B. The terminus post quem is given by the reference in 10:9 
to the Assyrian annexation of Carchemish, which took place 
in 717 B.c.E. At the same time, verses 27bff. can best be under- 
stood against the background of Sargon’s Arabian campaign 
of 715. The date of 10:5-15; 14:24-27 is therefore probably 716. 
Since the time when Isaiah assigned to Assyria the missions 
of liquidating the states of Aram and Ephraim and severely 
chastising Judah (see above), between ten and 15 years have 
elapsed, and he has been sickened by the ruthlessness (born, 
like every vice, of pride) of the Assyrian, who is not content to 
attack the nation he is commissioned to attack but conquers 
insatiably, and is not content to plunder (in accordance with 
8:4; 10:6) but needs must annihilate (10:7), namely by expa- 
triation (10:13bc; the Karatepe inscriptions confirm that ho- 
rid means “to exile [populations]”). Assyria has still to carry 
out its mission of chastising Judah (8:5-8a), but after that the 
“Lord... will punish the majestic pride, and overbearing ar- 
rogance of the king of Assyria” (10:12). And 14:24-27 tells us 
in what manner: (24) The Lord of Hosts has sworn this oath: 
“As I have designed, so shall it happen;/What I have planned, 
that shall come to pass://(25a) To smash Assyria in my land,/ 
To trample him on my mountain (ie., in my country; vocalize 
hari in view of Isa. 11:9; 25:6, 7, 10; 65:25; Ex. 15:17; Ps. 78:54).”/ 
/(26) That is the plan that is planned/For all the earth;//That 
is what an arm is poised for/Over all the nation.//(25b) And 
off them his yoke shall drop,/And his burden shall drop from 
their backs.//(27) For the Lord of Hosts has planned,/ And 
who can foil it?//It is His arm that is poised,/And who can 
stay it?//In 10:27bff. the prophet anticipates that the predicted 
imperilment of Judah by Assyria will take place by Sargon 
marching up the road from the Jordan Valley to Ai but turn- 
ing southwestward before reaching Ai in order to advance 
on Jerusalem by way of Michmas and Geba. The only time 
when Sargon could be expected to march on Jerusalem by 
way of the Jordan Valley was when he was campaigning in, 
or returning from, North Arabia, in 716 or 715. The ravaged 
forest of verses 33-34 is, of course, no less than that in verses 
17-18aa, 19 and in 9:17[18], the local population, not the in- 
vading army. In this passage, however, the ravaging is done 
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with the ax, not with fire, and stumps — including notably the 
stump of Jesse, 11:1ff. - can produce new crowns of foliage, 
and so they shall, 11:1ff. The stump of the tallest tree of all, 
“the stump of Jesse shall, in regenerating, produce a marvel- 
ous shoot; a prince with a charismatic gift of justice. For he 
shall be endowed with the charismas of wisdom, resourceful- 
ness and valor, and piety (da‘at being, as in Hos. 4:6; Prov 1:29, 
short for da‘at elohim/yHwuH, “devotion to, or mindfulness of, 
God/yHWH”). He shall know the rights and wrongs of a case 
by instinct, and destroy the wicked by his mere utterance. (For 
ruah (lit. “spirit”), “charisma,” cf. e.g., 11 Kings 2:8-9, 14-15; 
Hos. 9:7; Micah 3:8). Down to this point, the doctrine of the 
election of the House of David had merely asserted that his 
family would reign forever; here the attention is transferred 
from the perpetuity of the dynasty to the marvelous qualities 
of the individual ruler. One might therefore say that Isaiah’s 
concern, which has already been noted, about the social ills 
of his time, particularly the judicial oppression of the poor, 
has led him (most strikingly here but also in 9:5-6 (1-6) and 
16:4b-5) to combine the peculiarly Judahite - really peculiarly 
Jerusalemite - doctrine of the perpetuity of the Davidic line 
with the common West Asiatic ideal of kingship as expressed 
in Israel’s wisdom literature (Prov. 16:21b; 20:28; 25:5b; 29:14). 
By taking this step Isaiah made possible the evolution of the 
post-biblical idea of “the *Messiah.” There followed visions of 
peace in the animal kingdom (at least within the borders of the 
Land of Israel, 11:9), the reconciliation of Judah and Ephraim 
under the Davidic dynasty (11:10, 13), and the reconquest of 
the dependencies of David (14); finally, the redemption of the 
Israelites exiled by the kings of Assyria. 


THE ARCHIVE, CHAPTERS 13-33. This falls into three parts: 
1. The Book of Pronouncements (Massqaot), 13-23, minus 
the two misplaced “ah’s” 17:12-14; 18:1-7 (place these after 
chapter 33); 11. “The Isaiah Apocalypse,’ chapters 24-27; 111. 
The Book of Ah’s: 17:12-18:7, chapters 28-33. (30:6-7 is not a 
misplaced “pronouncement”; the first three words are cor- 
rupt for bmsw’t (Job. 30:3; 38:27) hngb, “in the wasteland of 
the Negev”). 


The Book of Pronouncements. ‘That there is no chronologi- 
cal arrangement here is easily demonstrated: 14:28 ff. is dated 
“in the year that King Ahaz died,’ for which the earliest pos- 
sible identification is 727 B.c.E.; yet 17:1ff., which predicts 
a total and definitive destruction of Damascus, which was 
taken but not destroyed in 732, cannot date from later than 
732 B.C.E. (note that the depopulation of Israel is also still in 
the future, 17:4-6). The arrangement is actually geographi- 
cal, namely, in two arcs beginning at Babylon and ending in 
the West: (a) chapters 13-21 (Babylon, 13:1, 19; 14:4; Assyria, 
14:24-27; Philistia, 14:28 ff; Moab, chapters 15-16; Damascus 
and Israel, 17:1ff. [on the two “ah’s, 17:12ff.; 18:1-7, see above]; 
Egypt, chapter 19; Egypt and Nubia, chapter 20); (b) chapters 
21-23 (Babylon, 21:1-10; Dumah, 21:11-12; Northwest Arabia, 
21:13-17; Jerusalem, chapter 22; Tyre-Sidon, chapter 23). The 
material may be classified in four categories: 
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1. Definitely or probably Isaian. (i) 14:4b-21, a magnifi- 
cent ode composed in the summer of 705, when the Assyrian 
defeat and the ignominious death of King Sargon seemed, 
even though they took place hundreds of miles northeast of 
“my land//my mountain” (14:24-25, see above) to be the fulfill- 
ment of Isaiah's prediction of the crushing of Assyria and the 
liberation of “all the nations” (14:26, see above). (ii) 14:24-27 
(dealt with above, under The Diary, Panel 3, Field B). (iii) 
14:28-29, 30b-31 (32, 30a [read be-kharo, “in His - YHwH’s, 
referring to 32b — pasture”] belong after 16:5). It would seem 
that Ahaz died in the same year as Tiglath-Pileser; in any 
case, not Ahaz but the latter, who invaded Philistia both in 
734 and in 733, is the rod of him [ie., Assyria] that beat Philis- 
tia. (iv) 17:1-11 clearly 733-732. (v) 19:1-15. In Isaiah’s time the 
nomes (districts) of Lower Egypt were governed by hereditary 
princes, which is why his contemporary Sennacherib speaks 
of defeating “the kings (plural) of Egypt.” In line with this is 
Isaiah's reference to the nomes of Egypt as kingdoms (19:2). In 
addition, the rhythm and diction of 19:1-15 are typically Isa- 
ian; for the presumable occasion see on chapter 22. On verses 
16 ff., see below. (vi) chapter 22. The background of this chap- 
ter is the situation after the fall of Azekah to the Assyrians in 
712 B.C.E., and the feverish preparations in Jerusalem for the 
eventuality of a siege (whose non-materialization is probably 
to be ascribed to timely submission). The main target of the 
Assyrians was Ashdod which headed a revolt of vassal states 
against Assyria in the years 713 and 712 until it was besieged 
and captured. As can be seen from Isaiah 20:4ff., the rebels 
hoped for help from Nubia and Egypt. Isaiah opposed Judah's 
involvement for the same reason as he had 20 years earlier op- 
posed soliciting the aid of Assyria against Aram and Israel: it 
signified that Judah relied on the might of heathen Egypt and 
Ashdod because it had no faith in the Lord’s ability to dispose 
of Assyria — as he surely would, in his own good time. (vii) 
23:1-14. The diction is Isaiah's, and the period is the Assyrian 
one. (The corrupt verse 13 is to be restored something like this: 
The land of Kittim itself, which [this is one of the instances 
of the use of zeh as a relative pronoun] Sidonians founded - 
whose turrets they raised, whose ramparts they erected - is a 
people no more; Assyria has turned it into a ruin.) On verses 
14ff., see below. 

2. Not by but about Isaiah, chapter 20. The year of the 
Assyrian capture of Ashdod is 712 (see above on chapter 22). 
The account is in the third person, but it obviously contains a 
historical core. As already mentioned, Isaiah disapproved of 
his own people's attempting to throw off the Assyrian domina- 
tion with the help of Egypt and Nubia, and he was convinced 
that both Egypt and those who relied on her would come to 
grief. That he took off his clothes and sandals to dramatize - 
and thus quasi-magically effectuated — the ignominious end 
of Egypt that he predicted is entirely conceivable (cf. the Ma- 
her-Shalal-Hash-Baz sign, 8:3-4). That Isaiah's regular attire 
was a loincloth, and that he went entirely naked and barefoot 
for three years are not impossible data; but they may be a dis- 
torted recollection that so long as the rebellion lasted he went 
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about in sack-cloth and sandals, and when Ashdod fell he took 
these off and went naked and barefoot for a while. 

3. Definitely neither by nor about Isaiah. (i) 13:1-14:4a, 
22-23. Both Isaiah 13 and Zephaniah 1:7, 14 ff. announce a day 
of divine wrath and stress that it is close at hand, but only the 
latter likens it explicitly to a day of private sacrificial slaugh- 
ter, and feast of which one notifies one’s guests in advance and 
“has them cleanse themselves (ritually)” (hikdish, hiqdish, 
Zeph. 1:7; cf. kiddesh, qiddesh, Job 1:5, of having persons on 
whose behalf burnt offerings are made cleanse themselves 
ritually). Consequently it is only Zephaniah 1 that enables us 
to understand why the armies summoned by the Lord to ex- 
ecute the carnage of the day of His wrath are styled by him 
in Isaiah 13:3 “My ritually cleansed ones.” Moreover, the age 
of prophecies that Media would overthrow Babylon was the 
Babylonian age; Jeremiah 51 is an indication for Isaiah 13 and 
Isaiah 21:1-9; naturally, for it was the Median empire whose 
power balanced that of the neo-Babylonian until the year 550, 
when King Astyages of Media was defeated and captured by 
his vassal Cyrus of Anshan, the founder of the Persian em- 
pire. For 14:1-2, a comparison with Zechariah 1:12-16 is sug- 
gestive, and 14:3—4a, 22-23 are clearly an editorial framework 
from the Babylonian period to verses 14b-21, representing it 
as an Isaian prediction of what the Jews will say on the death 
of the Babylonian tyrant rather than as the expression of Isa- 
iah’s own satisfaction - on the ignominious death of the As- 
syrian king, Sargon 11, and the apparent collapse of Assyria, 
in 705 B.C.E — that it is (see above). (ii) chapter 21.21:1-10 is to 
be judged in light of what has just been said about predictions 
about the fall of Babylon to the Medes, and a presumption 
is thereby created against the enigmatic “pronouncements” 
21:11-12 and 21:13 ff. as well. 

4. Tantalizing in-betweens. (i) The Moab Pronounce- 
ment, chapters 15-16 (with 14:32, 30a restored to its original 
position after 16:5, as indicated under 1). It seems equally clear 
that on the one hand the bulk of this composition must be old, 
and on the other, that it cannot be an Isaian composition pure 
and simple. As regards the basic text, its dating must take ac- 
count of the fact that the Moabites are represented as fleeing 
southward from as far north as Heshbon and Elealeh. How- 
ever, it is known (from the Mesha inscription) that Moab re- 
covered (from the Israelites, who had dispossessed the Amor- 
ites) much of the anciently Moabite territory north of the 
Arnon; and when Israel was forced out of Transjordan, Moab 
may very well have emulated Ammon (Amos 1:13), so that the 
old suggestion, most recently defended by Rudolph, that the 
basic lament was composed on the occasion of Jeroboam son 
of Joash’s reconquest of Transjordan “from Lebo of Hamath 
to the Sea of the Arabah (i.e., the Dead Sea)” (11 Kings 14:25) 
still has to be considered. For one has the impression that the 
old lament already had at 16:1 counsel to the Moabite refu- 
gees who have reached the southernmost point in Moab, Zoar 
(15:5), to cross over to Edom (Moab’s southern neighbor) and 
send messengers from Sela in Edom to Jerusalem requesting 
asylum; only 16:4b-5; 14:32, 30a; 16:6 seem to have been added 
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by Isaiah. In 4b-5 the speaker explains to Moab why asylum 
in Judah would be particularly desirable; “For violence (read 
hamaz, equivalent to hamas) has vanished, rapine is ended, 
/and marauders have perished from this land: //and a throne 
shall be established in goodness/in the tent of David//and on 
it shall sit in faithfulness/a ruler devoted to justice/and zeal- 
ous (read we-shoher, Ginsberg 1950; mahir would require a 
different construction, see Prov. 22:29; 7:6) for equity.” But 
then in 14:32, 30a; 16:6 he reveals how this ruler will react 
to the Moabite’s petitions (14:32). “And what will he reply to 
a nation’s messenger?// That Zion has been established by 
YHWH; in it the needy of His people shall find shelter (14:30). 
In His pasture (read be-kharo, see 30:23b) such as are poor 
may graze/and such as are destitute may lie down secure.”// 
The immediately preceding sentence seems to imply that non- 
Israelites who seek asylum will be welcomed, but only if they 
are poor and humble. Verse 5 then explains - and it makes 
no difference whether the speaker is still the Davidic king or 
the poet who reports the former’s answer - why Moab is not 
welcome: “We have heard of Moab’s pride-/most haughty is 
he-//of his pride and haughtiness and fury,/and of the iniq- 
uity in him” (16:6). There is no such word as bad “falsehood,” 
or “prating.”” Baddaw is the suffixed form of the preposition 
bede (Jer. 51:58; Nah. 2:13; Hab. 2:13; Job 11:3, and what bdnm is 
in the Eshmunazor inscription (Phoenician), line 6). Now if 
one takes the above translations bit by bit, it is not difficult to 
find striking parallels to every bit. 16:4b-5 is insistently remi- 
niscent, in content and partly in diction, of 9:3-6 [4-7] and 
14:32, 30a, reminiscent of 3:15, of 5:17 (especially if we emend 
m2 12 0°72) Iv), “and the lambs shall graze the pasture of 
the fat (rams), etc.” — but even also as it stands), and of 11:4a, 
9a; while to 16:6 the closest single parallel is 10:7a, 12-15 (cf. 
37:23-25), but see also 2:10—-17; 3:16-17; 5:15—-16; 28:1ff. Indeed, 
anyone who has not been struck by the importance in Isaiah's 
thought of the doctrine that pride is the root and essence of 
wickedness has never done more than skim his book; cf. fur- 
ther 16:5b (reading we-shoher as above) with 1:17a (reading 
shaharu zedeg for the insipid “guide the robbed”). 

(ii) and (iii) the prose, or mainly prose, appendices to 
the Egypt and Tyre Pronouncements, i.e., 19:16-25 and 23:15 ff. 
The latter does not sound like Isaiah either in diction or in 
sentiments, but the former is occasionally reminiscent of Isa- 
iah in its diction and is tantalizingly suggestive of events in 
Isaiah’s time by which they could have been suggested to Isa- 
iah: 19:19-20 of the stele Tiglath-Pileser erected on the bor- 
der of Egypt in token of his sovereignty over it, and verse 23 
of Sargon’s forcible opening of Egypt to trade with Assyria. 
And certainly the universalism of 19:24-25 (“my [YHwH’s] 
people Egypt,’ “Israel... third to Egypt and Assyria”) is wor- 
thy of Isaiah. 


“The Isaiah Apocalypse.” (Isa. 24-27). It may be admitted that 
though the language and the ideas are often Isaian, frequent 
divergences from Isaiah's style, spirit, and outlook argue that 
the resemblances are due to imitation of Isaiah rather than 
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Isaian authorship. On the other hand it is unwise to descend 
below the Babylonian exile, and at least the key passage 25:6-12 
sounds like nothing so much as an assurance by an early sev- 
enth-century writer that Isaiah’s prediction 14:24-27 (trans- 
lated above in connection with The Diary, Panel 3, Field B) of 
the liberation of the nations as a result of the Lord’s destroying 
Assyria by trampling it on “his mountains,” i-e., in the Holy 
Land, will yet come true. For consider what 25:1-6 says: It says 
that the Lord’s trampling of a certain entity “on this moun- 
tain” is going to result in a feast for “all the peoples” (verse 6) 
because of the destruction of “the shroud that is drawn over 
the faces of all the peoples and the covering that is spread over 
all the nations” (verse 7) and the “destruction of ‘death’ [i.e., 
the Assyrian killing of whole peoples, 10:7 (and 14:20, where 
“countries” and “peoples” should be read for ‘your country’ 
and ‘your people’ of MT)] forever and the wiping away of tears 
from all faces and the end of the reproach of peoples [so for 
MT'’s “his people”] over all the earth” (25:8). - Let who will 
try to escape the conclusion that first, “this mountain” here is 
identical with “my mountain” in 14:25 (which stands in parallel 
with “my country,’ - and means the Holy Land), and that, sec- 
ondly, the entity that is to be trampled to death by the Lord on 
the said mountain must be, here as in 14:25, Assyria. Moab was 
never of such international importance. The received reading 
“Moab” might be taken as a cryptogram for “Assyria,” though 
atbash, the system by which ssk represents bb/ in Jeremiah 
25:26; 51:41 and Ibqmy represents ksdym in Jeremiah 51:1, is of 
no use here. However, the better explanation of 2X17) is simply 
that it was a misreading for TWX (confusion of 2 and 1 was 
possible and occurred in all periods, and confusion of v and 
7) was possible in the Paleohebraic script in which it has oc- 
curred a number of times throughout chapters 1-33. A well- 
known instance is 1798 for "Wx (“Happy is”; 3:10), Kaufmann 
has very plausibly emended 72¥ to Jy (“your Maker”; in 2:6); 
Another possibility is to read ]17X (with the surmised meaning 
“undertaking” [cf. amanah)) for WilX in 8:1; 33:8. Further Xwn 
is to be emended to OMX (read OFN onyx) (“and their idols 
along with them”)) in 2:9, 077 to monw (“clothing,) in 3:1, and 
the inapposite TY of 33:12 to PAW (“brambles”; the 2 omitted 
by haplography after the w which it resembled in the Paleohe- 
braic script) so as to parallel O°317, cf. 32:13. (The resemblance 
between m and § in the Protohebraic script also played a part 
in the loss of a m in mslwh), 11:14, and in the double writing 
of the m in wmmiltk, 22:21, for wmSntk.) As has been shown, 
we must now add mw’, 25:10, for wr; but we must also add, 
in the same verse, khdws tbn for khdw§ mtbn (the m is a dit- 
togram of the preceding § and md(w)sh for mdmnh). For the 
sense required is not the remarkable “as a pile of straw chips 
[the meaning of matben in the Mishnah] is threshed to bits in 
a dunghill” (?; as acommon noun madmenah is not otherwise 
attested) but “as straw chips are threshed to bits in threshing 
(21:10).” This confusing of m and § does not extend to Deutero- 
Isaiah. Consequently the incorporation of “the Isaiah Apoca- 
lypse” in the Book of Isaiah antedates that of Deutero-Isaiah. 
Consequently, though “Assyria” in our verse may conceivably 
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refer, as e.g., in 52:4, to the neo-Babylonian empire and date 
from after 605, it cannot refer to the Persian Empire and date 
from after 539. Finally, the meaning of 25:11 is, “Then he will 
spread out his hands in their (ie., the Assyrians’) homeland as 
aswimmer spreads out his hands to swim, and he will humble 
their pride along with their citadels (read armenotaw). Yea, the 
secure fortification of their walls (read homotaw) he will lay 
low and humble, will raze to the ground, to the very dust.” Of 
course the same - Assyrian or Babylonian - cities are meant 
in 26:5—-6; 27:10. 

‘The Book of “Ah’s? chapters 28-33, 17:12-18:7. The back- 
ground of 30:1ff. and 31:1ff. is obviously Judah’s negotiations 
with Egypt for aid in a contemplated or ongoing revolt against 
Assyria’ suzerainty, and the only doubt is whether the revolt 
in question is that of 713-712 against Sargon or that of 705-701 
against Sennacherib. Skinner still favored the former because 
of 30:4 (which could be read immediately after verse 2) “For 
his [Pharaoh's] officers are present [read yihyu?] in Tanis [in 
the eastern Delta], and his monarchs [read melakhaw] reach 
as far as Heracleopolis magna [in Middle Egypt].” That would 
be a fair description of the eastern and southern limits of 
the realm of Tefnakhte and Bocchoris, the Pharaohs of the 
24 Dynasty, whose residence was Sais in the western Delta 
and whose rule was terminated in the year 710. If correct, 
this would mean (so Skinner) that there is no evidence that 
Isaiah again condemned the policy of attempting to win in- 
dependence from Assyria with the help of heathen allies 
during the revolt of 705-701, at the end of which he definitely 
encouraged Hezekiah, 37:5, 38:6. If chapters 30-31 are nev- 
ertheless dated, as with the majority of critics, to the revolt 
of 705-701, 30:4 must be regarded as formulaic. The Maso- 
retic Text’s mal‘akhaw, “his messengers,” cannot be made 
to refer, along with “his officers,” to Hezekiah’s delegation 
(where is Hezekiah mentioned?). That the displaced block 
of “Ah’s” 17:12-18:7 belongs after chapter 33 is suggested by 
the similarity between 33:21-23 (we shall be as inaccessible 
to enemies as if surrounded by an impassable sea) and 17:12-14 
(the multitudes of our enemies may create a tumult like that 
of the seas, but they shall be terrified into flight by the roar 
of yHwH (like the primeval waters, Ps. 104:5-9)). Chapter 
33, for its part, seems to date from after the final subjugation 
of Judah in 701 (Judah’s past and future situations (3-6 and 
10ff. respectively) are enviable, but the present (7-9) deplor- 
able). There is thus no obstacle in the way of regarding the 
arrangement of the entire Book of “Ah’s” as basically chrono- 
logical. 


THE HISTORICAL APPENDIX, CHAPTERS 36-39. It is of 
course nothing but a parallel version of 11 Kings 18:13-20:19, 
mostly shorter (the most important omission is Hezekiah’s ab- 
ject surrender, 11 Kings 18:14-16) but with Hezekiah’s Psalm, 
Isaiah 38:9-20, added. It relates three incidents in which Isaiah 
played a part: (1) the deliverance of Jerusalem, chapters 36-37; 
(2) Hezekiah’s illness and recovery, chapter 38; and (3) the visit 
of the ambassadors from Babylon, chapter 39. 
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(1) Within the first, two versions of the manner of Jeru- 
salem’s deliverance have been combined: (a) 36:2-37:9a (plus 
wa-yishma®), 37-38; (b) 37:9b (minus wa-yishma*)-36. The 
former is full of circumstantial details and virtually dispenses 
with miracles: Sennacherib, at Lachish, sends the *Rabshakeh 
(it is a title, not a proper name) with a force to Jerusalem to 
demand that its people surrender so that they can at least eat 
decent food and drink decent drink while awaiting Sennach- 
erib’s inevitable return to carry them off into an exile which is 
also tolerable, instead of continuing to put up with the terrible 
conditions of siege that they are enduring. The Rabshakeh de- 
liberately shouts this, in the Judean language, to the men on 
the walls of Jerusalem and over the heads of the Judahite offi- 
cials - their names and offices are given - who were sent out 
to parley with him in Aramaic. Hezekiah then sends a delega- 
tion to Isaiah, who sends back an assurance that a disquieting 
report will compel Sennacherib to withdraw to his own coun- 
try, where he will fall by the sword. Returning to Sennacherib, 
the Rabshakeh finds that he has already moved northward to 
Libnah, which is to the north of Lachish, because of a report 
that King Tirhakah of Nubia is advancing upon him. Sen- 
nacherib, as a matter of fact, withdraws all the way to his cap- 
ital Nineveh, and there (some 20 years later but telescoped in 
the narrative; see *Adrammelech) two of his sons assassinate 
him; another son, Esarhaddon, succeeds him on the throne. 
The other version (37:9b-36), on the other hand, is short on 
details and long on the miraculous: Sennacherib sends anon- 
ymous messengers with a written demand of surrender, ad- 
dressed not to the people but to Hezekiah and supported by 
the argument not that YHwH Himself has sent the Assyr- 
ians because Hezekiah has offended Him but that the Lord is 
helpless to save him. Isaiah spontaneously sends Hezekiah a 
reassurance that Sennacherib will never even lay siege to the 
city but will return to his homeland, and that night an angel 
of the Lord kills 185,000 men in the Assyrian camp. Although 
this second account is manifestly farther removed from actual 
history than the first, it contains in 37:22b-29 what sounds, 
in thought and in diction, like a genuine Isaian composition. 
As for the first account, either it refers to an (unlikely) sec- 
ond invasion of Judah by Sennacherib which, occurring after 
the year 697, the last one that is covered by his annals, is un- 
attested by any Assyrian source, or else its divergences from 
the course of events in 701 (Tirhakah was then not yet king of 
Nubia but only a boy who had never left Nubia; Sennacherib 
did not retreat from Lachish to avoid the advancing Nubian 
army but met and defeated the Nubian and Egyptian forces at 
Eltekeh-which is north of Lachish and even of Libnah-appar- 
ently before advancing further south and dispatching a force 
to Jerusalem. See *Hezekiah, *Sennacherib. 

(2) Hezekiah’s illness and recovery. The legendary sun 
miracle had an antecedent in the reign of Ahaz, as the rabbis 
guessed from 38:8; see *Immanuel. 

(3) The visit of the ambassadors from Babylon, chap- 
ter 39. Since Merodach-Baladan, who had been driven out 
of Babylon by Sargon in 710, returned on the latter’s death in 
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705 from the Chaldean country by the Persian Gulf to reign in 
Babylon again until expelled in 703 by Sennacherib, and then 
successfully eluded him in the southern marshes, the visit by 
a delegation from the leading anti-Assyrian of the east to the 
leading anti-Assyrian of the west is presumably historical, 
but hardly the conversation between Isaiah and Hezekiah re- 
ported in 39:3-8. 

[Harold Louis Ginsberg] 


CHAPTERS 34-35 


Chapters 34-35 of Isaiah constitute an independent unit. 
Chapter 34 contains a prophecy of wrath and destruction of 
the nations in general and Edom in particular, and chapter 35 
deals with the Redemption of Israel and the Return to Zion. 
Since the beginning of modern biblical criticism scholars have 
held that chapters 34-35 do not relate to Isaiah son of Amoz, 
either in terms of content or style, and even certain conserva- 
tive critics do not attribute them to Isaiah son of Amoz. There 
is no consensus, however, regarding their inclusion within 
prophetic units, or their exact time. Some scholars suggested 
joining these chapters to Isaiah 13-14 and regarding them as 
the product of a single author (Gesenius); some suggested 
joining them to Jeremiah 50-51 and regarding them as the 
product of a single author (Ewald); but the majority tend to 
relate them to Isaiah 40-66 (but esp. Torrey, who not only 
related them to Isaiah 40-66 but maintained that originally 
34-35 were joined to, and served as, an introduction for 40-66; 
Steck regards 34-35 as a redactional bridge between First and 
Second Isaiah when the book was almost complete; the later 
account of Sennacherib’s campaign against Judah, chapters 
36-39, was added to them). Most critics tended to attribute 
them to the time of Deutero-Isaiah, i.e., the second half of the 
sixth century B.Cc.£., but some date them later, to after the time 
of Malachi, ie., the middle of the fifth century B.c.z. (M.H. 
Segal), while still others dated them even later, to the fourth 
century (Pfeiffer). The injunction to “search in the book of 
Yahweh, read! Not one of these failed” (Isa. 34:16) points to the 
existence of a collection of written prophecies of destruction 
that have now materialized (Cf. Blenkinsopp a.l. 454). 
Together with the question of the placing and dating of 
these chapters, scholars also began to doubt that these two 
chapters are a single unit, and some of them distinguished be- 
tween them. Graetz was the first (1891) who separated them, 
attributing chapter 35 to Deutero-Isaiah. He regarded it as an 
integral part of Deutero-Isaiah and even inserted it into chap- 
ter 51 between verses 3 and 4. As for chapter 34, he attributed 
it to Jeremiah. When a distinction began to be made between 
Deutero- and Trito-Isaiah (see below), some scholars joined 
chapter 35 to 40-55, which are seen as part of Deutero-Isaiah 
(see Olmstead), while some joined it to 56-66, which are seen 
as part of Trito-Isaiah (Scott). Actually only the dating of these 
chapters, but not their relation to any particular prophet, can 
be determined. These two chapters are only part of a multi- 
faceted literature which grew and flourished after the destruc- 
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tion of the First Temple and before the Return of the Exiles, 
of which Isaiah 40-66 are but the most important part. It was 
concerned, on the one hand, with announcing the downfall 
of Babylon the destroyer of Judah and the downfall of Edom 
the ally of Babylon, and, on the other, with announcing the 
Redemption of Israel and the Return to Zion. The contents 
of Isaiah 34-35 bears witness to their time of origin, ie., af- 
ter the destruction of Judah and on the eve of the Return to 
Zion (between c. 580 and 540 B.c.£.). The acts perpetrated 
by Edom against Judah during the period of the destruction, 
which were denounced by the prophets (Ezek. 35; Obad.) and 
poets (Ps. 137; Lam. 4:21-22), are still very much in the mind 
of the prophet and his audience and are expressed here with 
extreme wrath (cf. Isa. 63:1-6). Edom is the people whom God 
has doomed (34:5). The time is a “day of vengeance for the 
Lord, a year of recompense for the cause of Zion” (34:8), and 
perhaps there is also an allusion to the destruction of Edom 
(which also took place in the sixth century). The anticipated 
and desired destruction of Edom is total, in accordance with 
the literary tradition of maledictions against breakers of alli- 
ances (see esp. Hillers’ work, but his attribution of the chapter 
to the time of Isaiah son of Amoz has been criticized in terms 
of historical background). Chapter 35 completes the picture 
and expresses the yearning for the Redemption of Israel and 
the Return to Zion which will follow the downfall of Israel's 
enemies. In light of its subject and content it is related in terms 
of content and style to Isaiah 40-66. 


DEUTERO-ISAIAH 


DIFFERENTIATION BETWEEN CHAPTERS 1-39 AND 40-66. 
Hints of a dichotomy between chapters 1-39 and chapters 
40-66 of Isaiah are to be found even in medieval Jewish Bible 
exegesis (see e.g., *Ibn Ezra, Ibn *Gikatilla, and others). The 
question of the dichotomy between these chapters was revived 
at the beginning of modern biblical research, in 1775, by the 
German scholar J.Ch. Doederlin, and since then the dichot- 
omy has been generally maintained as an incontrovertible 
fact. This differentiation between the two groups is based on 
a conclusive combination of historical, conceptual, stylistic, 
and linguistic evidence. One of the characteristics of chapters 
40-66 is the scarcity of historical data and the vagueness of the 
historical background. However, some distinctly historical in- 
formation (such as the two explicit references to Cyrus, 44:28; 
45:1), and the mention of Babylon and the Chaldeans (43:14; 
47:1; 48:20), and reflections of the historical background (the 
Exile and Redemption, the return to Zion and Jerusalem, the 
exiles and their “joiners”), attest another background which is 
more than 150 years later than the time of Isaiah son of Amoz. 
Similarly, there are conceptual differences between the two 
groups. For example, in the first part the idea of rebuke is pre- 
dominant, while in the second consolation is the major idea; 
in the first part there are central motifs such as the idea of the 
remnant, of the end of days, and of the future king, while in the 
second these are not mentioned; and, in contrast, the central 
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idea which dominates the second part, the “Servant of God,’ 
is neither mentioned nor hinted at in the first. Furthermore, 
despite important similarities of diction, there are clear and 
distinct differences between the two parts, which prove that 
not only were these two parts not written by the same person, 
but they are not even products of the same period. It appears 
that there were a number of reasons for joining chapters 4off. 
to the group attributed to Isaiah son of Amoz. The first and 
decisive reason was apparently the intention of the editors of 
the Prophets to conclude them with chapters of comfort. An 
additional reason is that despite the differences between the 
two parts in language and style, there is some relationship 
between them. Another contributive factor was the paucity 
of historical data in chapters 40-66. Although they did sense 
that the two groups were from different periods, the editors’ 
faith in the prophet’s ability to envision the distant future al- 
lowed them to overcome this difficulty. This view is still held 
in certain circles, especially fundamentalists. Although the 
distinction between the two parts has been accepted in bibli- 
cal research as a fact, several writers in the 20% century have 
maintained the unity of the book and have attempted to dis- 
prove most of the arguments of those who distinguish between 
the two parts (Zlotnick, Kaminka, et al.). 


Structure of 40-66 and its Composition. Critics of the Book of 
Isaiah have raised the question of whether chapters 40-66 all 
stem from a single prophet or are the products of two, three, or 
more prophets. B. Duhm was the first to divide these chapters 
into two blocs (40-55 and 56-66). According to him, the two 
blocs are distinct in historical background, conceptual content 
(attitude to ritual, polemic against the Samaritans), language 
and style, and place and time of authorship. The first bloc be- 
longs to “the Second (Deutero-) Isaiah,” who lived during the 
time of Cyrus, while the second bloc, 56-66, belongs to an- 
other prophet whom he called “the Third (Trito-) Isaiah,” who 
lived in Jerusalem close to the time of Ezra and Nehemiah. 
This differentiation into two blocs and two prophets was ac- 
cepted, with various modifications, by many scholars - E.S. 
Sellin and Elliger held that the “Third Isaiah” was a disciple 
of the “Second” and edited his prophecies, that he lived at 
the end of the sixth century, the time of Haggai and Zecha- 
riah, and that the prophecies were written in Jerusalem. Some 
scholars follow Duhm in maintaining that the group is divided 
into two blocs, but they hold that it is impossible that chap- 
ters 56-66 were the work of one author and were produced 
during the lifetime of one prophet. Rather, they maintain that 
there are in this bloc prophecies from different periods, dif- 
fering, however, in the times they assign to the prophecies. 
Some limit the period of time reflected in these prophecies 
to that between Ezekiel and Ezra-Nehemiah (Cheyne, Smith, 
Kittel). Some expand it to the period from the seventh to the 
third centuries B.c.£. (Budde, Volz, Eissfeldt). Other scholars, 
such as Glahn, Klausner, Segal, Kaufmann, and Haran, defend 
the unity of chapters 40-66. Kaufmann made the greatest at- 
tempts to disprove the arguments of those who maintained 
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division into blocs and into separate prophets or prophecies, 
by determining that the historical background of chapters 
40-66 is explicitly before the building of the Second Temple. 
He also emphasized that these prophecies contain no reflec- 
tion of what befell those who returned from the Babylonian 
Exile to Palestine. Kaufmann concluded that these prophe- 
cies date from before the building of the Second Temple and 
their location is in Babylon. Segal also supported the unity of 
the book and its author, but unlike Kaufmann he held that 
the background reflected is that of Palestine. M. Haran has 
argued for the unity of the book and the author, but not of 
the place, as did Segal and Kaufmann. It is Haran’s opinion 
that chapters 40-48 originated in Babylon. In the return to 
Palestine, which the prophet had foretold, he too returned to 
Jerusalem with the exiles, and chapter 49 on reflects the Pales- 
tinian background. This is expressed especially in these chap- 
ters in which there is a direct address to Jerusalem (49:14-26; 
51:17-23; 54:1 ff; 60:1ff.; 62:1-9). More recent study has moved 
in the direction that chapters 56-66 do not come from one 
hand or one time period (Blenkinsopp (2003), 59). 


SONGS OF THE SERVANT OF THE LORD. In dividing chap- 
ters 40-66 into two blocs and two authors, Duhm also main- 
tained that there are additions and editing of other authors 
in both blocs. The word ‘ved, “slave, “servant; occurs 20 
times in chapters 40-55 (once in the plural in 54:17). In 13 of 
these instances the servant is Israel the people. From the first 
bloc, 40-55, Duhm first separated four poems which he called 
“Songs of the Servant of the Lord,” maintaining that they are 
by a different prophetic personality, not by Deutero-Isaiah. 
The four songs according to Duhm, are (1) 42:14; (2) 49:1-6; 
(3) 50:4-9; and (4) 52:13-53:12. According to Duhm and his 
followers, the servant is not Israel, but an idealized figure who 
is predestined by God for a function on account of which he 
suffers greatly. (Although “Israel” is found in most versions 
of Isa. 49:3, it is inconsistent with the mission to Israel in 5-6, 
and is probably a gloss; see Blenkinsopp, a.l. 297-98.) Some 
scholars who agree with the isolation of the “Songs of the Ser- 
vant of the Lord” and their unity of content did not accept 
Duhm’s method of dividing them and rightly added to what 
is called the first song, 42:1-4, verses 5-7 of the chapter, whose 
subject matter is similar to that of the preceding verses. Some 
scholars consider verses 1-9 as a unit, despite the differences 
in person and approach. Similarly, verse 7 is added to what is 
called the second song, 49:1-6, and there are some scholars 
who attribute to it even some of the following verses. There is 
also doubt about the inclusion of what is called the third song, 
50:4-9, among the other songs. It seems that there are verses 
outside these four songs which may be identified with verses 
of the four songs, both in terms of content and in terms of 
style (e.g., 41:8; 42:1-25; 44:1-2, 21-22, 26; 50:10; 51:16; 61:1-3). 
Furthermore, a detailed analysis of the language and style of 
what are called the “Songs of the Servant of the Lord” within 
the other chapters shows no differences among them (see 
Ch. North, The Suffering Servant in Deutero-Isaiah, 1956’). In 
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consequence, it has been argued that any distinction between 
these units and their contexts is somewhat arbitrary (cf. also 
Haran). The “servant” of Duhm’s fourth song (52:13-53:12) re- 
ceived special attention because of the New Testament’s iden- 
tification of him with Jesus (directly in Acts 8 8:26-40 and 
implied elsewhere, e.g., Mark 10:45). 


LITERARY UNITS IN 40-66. The analysis of the boundaries 
and scope of the literary and prophetic units that comprise 
chapters 40-66 has gone through several stages. The stage that 
preceded Gunkel and Gressmann recognized a prophetic unit 
of the length of a chapter or more. Skinner, for example, di- 
vided the first section, chapters 40-48, into six units, each of 
which was delivered at a different time, and whose order re- 
flects the prophet’s reactions to the events of his time. Budde 
regarded chapters 40-66 as a planned book which included 
four prophecies with a prologue and epilogue. This was fol- 
lowed by the approach associated with Gunkel, who originated 
the method of “form criticism.” Gunkel maintained that the 
prophetic books are composed of small units of separate “or- 
acles,” which were joined together by editors. He determined 
the limits of the units by the formal criteria of opening and 
conclusion. Gressmann applied this method of Gunkel to 
Deutero-Isaiah, and in his literary analysis (1914) attempted 
to prove that chapters 40-55 are composed of 49 small inde- 
pendent units. Gressmann also classified the prophecies into 
about 12 “types,” comprising nine prophetic Gattungen and 
three non-prophetic ones. This method played a major role 
in German biblical criticism. Koehler distinguished 70 units 
in chapters 40-55, while Volz distinguished 50 units (apart 
from the “Songs of the Servant of the Lord”). Mowinckel di- 
vided these chapters into 41 units (excluding the “Songs of the 
Servant of the Lord”), while Begrich pointed to the existence 
of more than 70 units. The protagonists of the small unit at- 
tempted to discover the system according to which these units 
were arranged. Mowinckel stated that these small prophecies, 
which were at first separate, were later organized according to 
the principle of “key words” (Stichwérter). Similar words or 
expressions appeared at the beginnings and ends of prophe- 
cies and served the editors as guides. Sometimes this principle 
of verbal associations was combined with, or varied by, con- 
ceptual associations. In the third stage there appeared a reac- 
tion to the method of Gattungen and small units, and several 
scholars attempted to show that the prophetic units are longer. 
Kaufmann strongly rejected the “form critical” method and 
maintained that “the error of this approach is the confusion of 
the formal or typological unit with the unit of composition” 
An author can fashion his creation out of many separate units 
formally joined together, which nevertheless combine into 
one composition. Kaufmann holds that Mowinckel’s theory 
of “key words” is a mechanical approach which is unaccept- 
able. The verbal linkings are not a matter of technical arrange- 
ment, but rather a phenomenon of composition: it is the au- 
thor, not an editor, who is fond of such associations and more 
than once strains the meaning of a word in order to be able to 
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repeat it. Kaufmann maintains that the prophecies in Isaiah 
40-66 - both the units of the books and the separate prophe- 
cies within each unit - are arranged chronologically. Accord- 
ing to him there are 14 prophecies in the first unit, 40-48; in 
the second unit, 49-57, he counts about 20 prophecies; while 
in the third unit, 58-66, he finds nine prophecies. According 
to him the traditional division into three sections is primary 
and reflects the stages in which these prophecies came into 
being. Similarly Muilenburg maintains that the literary units 
are large. According to him section 40-48 contains 14 proph- 
ecies (the same number as that of Kaufmann but with minor 
divergences). He maintains, however, that the prophecies of 
Deutero-Isaiah are made up of strophes which are joined in 
various ways by means of openings and conclusions, and, in 
this way, Muilenburg sought a formal structure in each and 
every prophecy. Haran affirmed the system of the long pro- 
phetic units, but according to him the criterion for the divi- 
sion of the prophecies has to be based not on formal mechan- 
ics but rather on the context of the individual cycles: formal 
linguistic considerations can be added subsequently by way 
of confirmation. The construction of the complete prophe- 
cies is accomplished by linking a concatenation of short sec- 
tions, each of which contains a new idea or a new poetic im- 
age. The combination of the separate parts results in a kind 
of sum total of ideas and images, subjects and motifs, which 
is repeated several times throughout the first division 40-48. 
Each consecutive set of strophes which approaches a sum total 
makes up a whole literary unit. Each image or motif serves as 
a typical component of a prophecy, while the total prophecy 
is made up of a set which includes most of the components. 
It is not necessary, according to Haran, that the internal or- 
der of the components be uniform. The prophet can combine 
the typical components in a different order every time. There 
is a certain consistency in the total content of the set but not 
within the arrangement of components within it. The number 
of prophetic units in division 40-48, according to Haran, is 
10, including the satirical lamentation for Babylon in chapter 
47. More recent work (see Sweeney 1993, Sawyer) has focused 
on redactional analysis that studies the connections between 
the prophetic speeches and the extant prophetic book at the 
literary level, with the goal of explicating independent liter- 
ary layers, the original foundation, and added-on layers not 
only in Deutero-Isaiah but in the entire canonical book (Kratz, 
Steck, Vermeylen). Other approaches are those of Baltzer, 
who views chapters 40-55 as liturgical drama, and Lau, who 
understands chapter 56-66 as a composite collection of texts 
brought together as “scribal prophecy” by scholars working 
within circles of transmitters of prophetic tradition. 


CONCEPTUAL ASPECTS. Exile and Redemption. The Book 
of Ezekiel attests the frame of mind of the exiles of Judah 
and Jerusalem. The depression and despair of the exiles are 
expressed in the words of the people in the vision of the dry 
bones: “Our bones are dried up and our hope is lost” (Ezek. 
37:11). This same pessimistic view of the relationship between 
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the people and its God and of the future of the people per- 
sisted among the exiles. Some time (about 20 years) later, 
when the prophet who is called Deutero-Isaiah appeared, he 
found that the people believed that God was “hiding His face” 
from them and that their case was hopeless: “Why do you say, 
O Jacob, and speak O Israel, My way is hid from the Lord, and 
my right is disregarded by my God” (40:27). Against the back- 
ground of this depression and despair, the prophet of comfort 
and encouragement arose and, like Ezekiel in his later years, 
he began at the outset of his career to comfort and encourage 
the exiles of Judah and Jerusalem and breathe new life into 
them. He brought the people tidings of the end of the time of 
wrath and the beginning of God’s goodwill. The sin of Jeru- 
salem was expiated, since she had atoned doubly for all her 
transgressions. The prophet tirelessly wove into all his early 
prophecies (40-48) words of comfort and tidings of redemp- 
tion, describing God as the creator and director of history who 
has erased the guilt of His people and is about to redeem them 
from the captivity and exile, by both natural and supernatural 
means, according to His will and power. Despite the miracu- 
lous and eschatological nature of the described redemption, it 
is no mere consolation for the end of days but is rather based 
on, and connected with, current events. In the same way that 
God, the guide of history, created Babylon “to punish His obe- 
dient people, to destroy Jerusalem, and burn its Temple, so 
He has set up Cyrus” to promote the redemption of the Isra- 
elite people, to rebuild Jerusalem, and reestablish its Temple 
(44:28; 45:13). The prophet proclaims that the time has come 
for Babylon and Chaldea to be punished (43:14; 46:1; 47:1ff.), 
and actual events serve as proof of the truth of his words. The 
defeat of Babylon by Cyrus is seen as evidence that just as God 
fulfilled the “first promises” (probably the fall of Babylon; see 
Haran, Bein Rishonot le-Hadashot, 1963), so he will fulfill the 
“new promises” — the tidings of redemption, of the revival 
of the people, and of their return to Zion. The description of 
the redemption is not limited to the redemption of the peo- 
ple but includes also the redemption of Judah and Jerusalem. 
The redemption of the forsaken Jerusalem, the forgotten and 
widowed, the “bereaved and barren” (49:14, 21), is described 
in poetic and hyperbolic terms. She will shake herself out 
of the dust of her mourning, she will put on her power and 
her glory, her justice and her salvation will be seen by the na- 
tions and the kings, she will draw exiles to her from all cor- 
ners of the land until there will not be room to contain them, 
and all the nations will stream to her to render her honor and 
glory (see 49:14-26; 51:17-23; 52:11 ff; 54:1ff; 60:1ff; 62:1ff.). 
Actually, the dreams of redemption foretold by the prophet 
were not fulfilled and realized, and there is, in fact, a discrep- 
ancy between the redemption as envisioned by the prophet 
and the actual Return. Apparently the prophet was among 
the first returnees, fulfilling what he had foretold. From Jeru- 
salem he called on the people still in exile to forsake their ex- 
ile (52:11). Although Jerusalem, the holy city, did not become 
the mother city of all the lands and nations, the returnees did 
rebuild its ruins. 
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Comfort and Rebuke. Prophecies of comfort and salvation 
predominate among the prophet's first prophecies, especially 
in the first section, chapters 40-48. The sin of the people was 
forgiven and the transgressions erased and pardoned, but even 
these first prophecies contain a tone of rebuke. Together with 
the notion that the sin was forgiven because they had paid 
“double for all their sins,” there is the view that God pardoned 
the transgressions of Israel and would not bear their sins in 
mind not because of Israel’s merit but for the sake of God's 
name (43:25). The words of comfort and tidings of redemp- 
tion apparently did not arouse within Israel the anticipated 
reaction, and for this they are rebuked by the prophet (see 
42:18-20; 43:8; 46:9-13). The wrathful rebuke, which is not 
merely implied but elaborated, is contained in the last chapter 
(48:1-11) of the first group, which is replete with prophecies of 
comfort, and which is also intended for those of little faith. Be- 
ginning with chapter 50, the prophet appears as an instrument 
of rebuke, and the rebuke overshadows the element of com- 
fort. The subjects of rebuke are many and varied: he repeats 
his rebuke against those of little faith (chapter 50), against the 
forsaking of God (51:12-13). Whether or not chapters 56-66 are 
the words of this prophet, rebukes continue against the wicked 
among the people (chapter 56), against giving priority to ritual 
over social morality (chapter 58), against social transgressions 
(chapter 59), and against idolatry (chapter 65). 


‘The Servant of the Lord. ‘The biblical descriptions of the Ser- 
vant are not unequivocal — he is sometimes portrayed as an 
individual, either biographically or autobiographically, while 
at other times he appears as a collective figure, identified with 
the People of Israel. This lack of clarity gave rise to varied and 
ramified interpretations among both Jews and Christians in 
all generations. The methods of interpreting the image of the 
Servant of the Lord have varied. The Servant has been seen 
as an individual personality, as a collective, and as a figure of 
myth with associated ritual. The individual approach is based 
on the assumption that what is written about the Servant is 
a description of an individual figure. Those who adopt this 
method disagree about the identity of this figure. In attempt- 
ing to identify him, they identify him variously, as a figure 
from the past (the historical approach); as a contemporary of 
the prophet, including possibly the prophet himself; as one 
whom the prophet envisions as destined to appear in the fu- 
ture (the eschatological approach). These methods are inti- 
mated in early interpretations, and explicitly stated and argued 
in modern studies and commentaries. Numerous varied and 
strange proposals have been advanced concerning the iden- 
tification of the Servant of God with historical figures from 
the Bible. The Servant was identified with various kings of the 
House of David and their descendants, whose biographies in- 
clude some feature or features suggestive of the Servant, such 
as — among the Kings - Uzziah’s leprosy, Hezekiah’s danger- 
ous illness, Josiah’s untimely death despite his righteousness, 
or Jehoiachin’s captivity. Among the post-Exilic members of 
the House of David with whom he is identified are Zerubba- 
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bel, the object of unfulfilled messianic hopes, Elioenai (a scion 
of the House of David, 1 Chron. 3:23), and Anani (last in the 
list of the Davidic line, 3:24). Other individuals with whom 
the Servant of the Lord has been identified were selected from 
among the prophets: e.g., Isaiah son of Amoz, who, accord- 
ing to the aggadah, was killed by Manasseh; the much-suf- 
fering Jeremiah; or Ezekiel, who bore the burden of the sin 
of the House of Israel (Ezek. 4:4-8). Still others are historical 
figures such as Moses or Job. According to the biographical 
approach, the prophet was describing a contemporary fig- 
ure, known to himself and his listeners. The figures proposed 
for identification were Cyrus, Zerubbabel, or an anonymous 
person. Some maintained that the prophet was describing 
himself, or that he was being described by a disciple. Accord- 
ing to the eschatological approach, the Servant of God is the 
destined redeemer, the Messiah. The approach is found at 
first in Targum Jonathan (“my servant the Messiah,” at 52:13), 
but it has left few traces in Jewish exegesis, in contrast to its 
important role in Christianity, which identified the Servant 
of God with Jesus (beginning with the New Testament; see 
above). According to the collective method of interpretation, 
the Servant is Israel. If there are any personal elements in the 
description they are merely allegorical. It is explicitly stated 
in a number of places that the Servant is Israel (see e.g., 41:8; 
44:1, 2, 21; 45:4; 59:1). While there are some who maintain that 
this refers to all of Israel, the real Israel, this is difficult since 
the real Israel is sinful and the Servant, free of sin. Therefore 
the Servant is identified with an ideal Israel, not the Israel of 
the present but the Israel of the future. Some adherents of the 
collective method hold that it is not all of Israel which is be- 
ing referred to, but rather an elite within Israel, and there are 
varied opinions regarding the nature of this elite. Some main- 
tain that it refers to the prophets, while others maintain that 
it refers to the priests. Still others speak of an undefined mi- 
nority, “the righteous of Israel,” and there are some who see 
the Servant as a visionary figure, the symbol of the righteous 
Israel. According to the mythological method, in portray- 
ing the figure of the Servant of God the prophet utilized a 
mythological figure, ignoring certain mythological traits and 
adopting several other characteristic traits. The image is that 
of a god who died and is resurrected, like the god Tammuz 
or Adonis (Baal). The central part of the Songs of the Servant 
of the Lord, 52:13-53:12, basically corresponds to the hymns 
sung during the Mesopotamian ritual of mourning the death 
of the god. According to this view there existed in Israel the 
ceremony of mourning for Tammuz and there was also the 
“bewailing of Hadadrimmon in the plain of Megiddo” (Zech. 
12:11) which is assumed to have originated in the tragic death 
of Josiah at Megiddo (11 Kings 23:29). These two wailing rites 
were combined into one ceremony and served as the basis for 
the description of the figure of the Servant of the Lord. Thus, 
the description of the Servant was influenced by a histori- 
cal figure (Josiah) and a mythological figure (Tammuz). This 
method was associated with the Scandinavian school of myth 
and ritual. The “individual approach” and the “collective ap- 
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proach” are both plausible. It is, however, possible to interpret 
what is written about the Servant of the Lord in other ways. 
Some point to a lack of firm distinction in Hebraic thought be- 
tween the particular or the individual —- the prophet - and the 
general or the many - the people. Such fluidity could give rise 
to prophecies having both an “individual” and a “collective” 
style, ie., the prophet Deutero-Isaiah, like his predecessors 
Hosea, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, saw himself as a symbol 
of, and an “examplar” and model for, the people. His personal 
life was interwoven with the life of the people, the private do- 
main became commingled with the public, and events from 
his personal life were interpreted by him as allegories of the 
people. There was also an opposite process, i.e., the image of 
the Servant of the Lord refers both to the prophet and to the 
people. At times, the individual type of description predomi- 
nates, while at others, the collective style is prominent, refer- 
ring also to Jacob and Israel. In the same way that the preced- 
ing prophets had interpreted their private and family lives as 
a sign and model for the people, so biographical details of the 
prophet were interwoven with the description of the Servant. 
The above hypotheses are based on the assumption of a uni- 
fied conception of the Servant on the part of a writer or edi- 
tor, which is far from certain. 


Israel and the Nations. The relationship between Israel and 
the nations had political significance as well as religio-social 
significance. With the political victory of Babylon, Judah lost 
its political and territorial framework, and there was a dan- 
ger that, as in the case of other nations, Israel’s loss of a state 
would lead to its loss of religious identity, and that the people 
would assimilate among the nations. In the face of this dan- 
ger, the prophet called Deutero-Isaiah played a decisive role in 
the crystallization of a well-informed national-religious group 
and the later crystallization of Judaism. Earlier biblical writ- 
ings stressed monolatry, the principle that Israelites must serve 
Yahweh alone, but left open the possibility that other gods 
existed and might be worshipped by gentiles (Ex. 20:3; Deut. 
4:19). It is in Deutero-Isaiah, followed by Trito-Isaiah, that we 
find for the first time a militant full-blown monotheism that 
denies the existence of all other gods but Yahweh, and calls 
gentiles to his service (Isa. 42:8; 43:10-11; 44:6-8; 45:5-7, 18-22; 
46:9; 49:6; 56:1-8; 66:21-3). The victorious, conquering gods, 
the advanced material culture, and the impressive idolatrous 
ceremonies of Babylon constituted a danger that the exiles in 
Babylon would be attracted to assimilation. This prophet de- 
scribed in harsh polemic and with mockery and loathing the 
practices of idolatry and its followers (e.g., 40:17, 26; 44:6-20). 
He placed Israel vis-a-vis the gods of the nations, emphasiz- 
ing the opposition between them. Israel and its God are lined 
up against the nations and their gods for “battle” and judg- 
ment. Opponents who strive and contend against Him rise 
up against Israel (41:11-12; 45:24). Some of the nations taunt 
and revile Israel (49:7; 51:7) and some of them blaspheme the 
name of the God of Israel (52:5). This religious-national bat- 
tle recurs a number of times. But this is only for the present. 
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Chapters 40-66 are replete with the faith that the law of God 
will be disseminated by His Servant, Israel, among the nations 
which will be led from darkness to light. Israel will be “a light 
(or rather, ‘a salvation’) unto the nations” and Jerusalem will 
be the place of God's shining glory to which all the nations 
will stream with song and praise. They will emerge from spiri- 
tual darkness to the light which will shine for them in Zion. 
In Israel’s redemption the world will also be redeemed and in 
the end of days all men will come to bow down before God 
(66:23). Traces of the envisioned end of days were already seen 
at this time. Israel’s presence among the nations gave rise to the 
phenomenon of the “joiners” (chapter 66) who forsook idol- 
atry and joined the religion of Israel. Questions were raised 
with regard to their status within the people of Israel and its 
future. The prophecies found in Isaiah 40-66 confront these 
problems and provide a positive response. 


[Isaac Avishur] 


IN THE AGGADAH 


Amoz, the father of Isaiah, was also a prophet, for “when the 
name of the prophet's father is given, the father was likewise a 
prophet” (pdRE 118; Lev. R. 6:6). Isaiah came from Jerusalem, 
for “whenever the city of a prophet is not specified, he hailed 
from Jerusalem” (Lam. R., proem 24, beginning). An ancient 
aggadah reports that Amoz and Amaziah, king of Judah, were 
brothers (Meg. 10b.). “Because Isaiah was the king’s nephew, 
he used to chastise Israel” (PdRK, 117). Isaiah uttered words 
of censure at the very outset of his prophecy. When the call 
came to him (Isa. 6:8), God said to him, “Isaiah! My children 
are obstinate and troublesome, are you ready to be beaten and 
degraded by them?” (PdRK, 125). As he stood bewildered he 
uttered words saying, “I am a man of unclean lips, and I dwell 
in the midst of a people of unclean lips” (Isa. 6:5), whereupon 
the Holy One blessed be He said to him, “You are permitted 
to say ‘I am a man of unclean lips; since you are your own 
master, but are you the master of My children that you refer 
to them as a people of unclean lips?” He was punished on the 
spot; Isaiah 6:6-7 are interpreted to mean that his mouth was 
scorched (PR 33:150), for having transgressed “Slander not a 
servant to his master” (Prov. 30:10). When Sennacherib be- 
sieged Jerusalem, Shebna and his companions wished to sub- 
mit and conclude peace with him: “King Hezekiah, afraid lest 
the Holy One blessed be He be with the majority, was told by 
Isaiah, ‘It is a conspiracy of wicked men, and a conspiracy of 
wicked men is to be disregarded’” (Sanh. 26a; cf. Isa. 8:12). 
When Hezekiah fell ill and was told by Isaiah that he would 
die (11 Kings 20:1) because of his refusal to beget children, he 
attempted to justify himself by explaining that it had been 
foretold to him that he would beget a wicked son; where- 
upon Isaiah proposed to him that he marry his daughter in 
the hope that a worthy son would result from the union. In 
spite of this, however, only a wicked son was born to him (Ty, 
Sanh. 10:2, 28b-—c). Of that wicked son, Manasseh, it is writ- 
ten that he “filled Jerusalem (with blood) from one end to the 
other” (11 Kings 21:16). Scripture is silent as to the victims of 
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Manasseh and the reason for his killing. According to Josephus 
(Ant., 10:38) “Manasseh killed all the righteous men among the 
Hebrews, nor did he spare even the prophets, everyday put- 
ting some to death.” Many aggadists, however, see Manasseh’s 
blood spilling as confined to Isaiah alone (TJ, Sanh. 10:2, 28c). 
According to the aggadah Manasseh accused Isaiah of being 
a false prophet. Isaiah, knowing that whatever he said in his 
defense would not be accepted, said nothing, both to absolve 
Manasseh and his people from the responsibility for delib- 
erately murdering a prophet, and to prevent his blood from 
bubbling like that of the prophet Zechariah. Isaiah's silence 
was regarded as a confession and he was sentenced to death. 
When the sentence was about to be carried out, however, he 
uttered the ineffable name and was swallowed by a cedar tree. 
The tree was sawn, but the saw was powerless against Isaiah’s 
body, which had become like a pillar of marble. One organ, 
alone, his mouth, was vulnerable, because of its having ut- 
tered the words, “And I dwell in the midst of a people of un- 
clean lips” As a result, when the saw reached Isaiah's lips, he 
died (Yev. 49b). 

[Elimelech Epstein Halevy] 
Christian View 
For discussion of the Christian use of Isaiah see *Immanuel, 
and Servant of the Lord (above). 


IN ISLAM 


Slightly altering the version in 11 Kings 18:13-21 the authors 
Tabari and Tha'labi, related that Sha‘ya (Isaiah) ibn Amasya 
(Amaziah) (!) the prophet was sent during the reign of Zedi- 
kah (Zedekiah) to lead the king along the righteous path and 
to warn the people of Israel to repent. Allah sent the Assyr- 
ian king Sennacherib with a force of 600,000 soldiers against 
them. At the command of God, Sha‘ya informed the king 
that his death was imminent and that he should make his 
will and appoint a successor. Zedikah prayed to Allah, who 
lengthened his life by 15 years and also delivered him from 
Sennacherib. Sennacherib’s army was annihilated and only 
he and five dignitaries and scribes escaped to a cave, where 
they were found by the king of Judah. Sennacherib confessed 
that he had heard of God, even before he left his country, but 
weakness of his mind had prevented him from reaching the 
right conclusion. The king of Judah let Sennacherib and his 
scribes circle the Temple for 70 days, giving them two loaves 
of bread made of barley daily. He sent Sennacherib home, ac- 
cording to God’s command, in order that he might serve as a 
sign of warning. However, Tabari (p. 381) also knew the cor- 
rect name of the king, which was Hezekiah. In their tales on 
Isaiah, Umara and Tha'labi quote paraphrases of his prophe- 
cies (ch. 1, etc.). After Hezekiah, his son Manasseh ruled for 
55 years (11 Kings 20:21-21:1). Tabari also knew of Amon and 
Josiah, who reigned after Manasseh. Concerning Isaiah's end, 
Tabari and Tha'labi relate that the people of Israel persecuted 
him for his prophecies and rebukes and that he escaped into 
a tree. Satan however held the fringes of his garment, which 
thus could be seen from without. They then brought a saw and 
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cut through Isaiah. This tale was handed down by Wahb ibn 
Munabbih; its Jewish source is evident. 
[Haim Zew Hirschberg] 


IN THE ARTS 


The prophecies of Isaiah have found stronger echoes in art 
and music than in literature. In the 12"-century Anglo-Nor- 
man Jeu d‘Adam Isaiah is one of the Old Testament prophets 
consigned to Hell after submitting reluctant evidence to the 
truths of Christianity; and he also figures in the medieval Ordo 
Prophetarum. ‘Thereafter, Isaiah played only a minor part in 
literature until the 19 century, when the French writer Vic- 
tor Hugo produced an appreciative sketch in his apocalyp- 
tic study William Shakespeare (1864; Eng. tr. 1864). The first 
Jewish writer to deal with the theme was Abraham *Mapu, 
the creator of the modern Hebrew novel; his Ahavat Ziyyon 
(1853, In the Days of Isaiah, 1902) was remarkable less for 
its characterization than for its Haskalah ideas and local color. 
Ahavat Ziyyon enjoyed amazing success and was translated 
into several languages, including no less than three English 
versions. Mapu later wrote another historical novel set in 
the times of Isaiah, Ashmat Shomeron (1865-66). In the 
20" century, various plays were devoted to the subject. A 
modern Jewish treatment of the theme was Der Novi (1955; 
The Prophet, 1955), a novel about Deutero-Isaiah by Sholem 
*Asch. 

Isaiah was represented by artists from early Christian 
times onward and owed his great popularity in the Middle 
Ages to three biblical passages thought to foretell the Incar- 
nation and Nativity. More than any other prophet, Isaiah ben- 
efited from the cult of the Virgin. The passage, “the young 
woman shall conceive and bear a son” (Isa. 7:14), was seen as 
a prediction of the birth of Jesus. Even in the oldest surviving 
representation of the prophet, a second-century mural from 
the catacomb of Priscilla, Rome, Isaiah is shown seated oppo- 
site the Virgin and Child. Another prophecy, that of the “twig” 
that “shall grow from the roots of Jesse” (Isa. 11:1), gave rise to 
genealogical trees purporting to trace the ancestry of Jesus to 
the house of David. The distinguishing symbols of Isaiah in 
art are these “Jesse Trees” or one of his prophecies inscribed 
on his phylactery. Scenes from the life of Isaiah are found in 
Byzantine and premedieval art. Figures of the prophet often 
appear among the sculptures of 12"-century French Roman- 
esque churches such as Vézelay and Moissac. The most strik- 
ing example is the tempestuous swirling image from the ab- 
bey church at Souillac. There are also 13-century sculptures 
of Isaiah in the great Gothic cathedrals of Chartres, Amiens, 
Burgos, and Bramberg. At the same period, his image adorned 
the wing of a painted “life of Christ” by the Sienese artist Duc- 
cio (1282-1319). In the 15" century, Isaiah appeared chiefly in 
painting and sculpture. Naturalistic sculpture by Claus Sluter 
adorns the fountain of the Chartreuse at Dijon. Renaissance 
treatments of the subject include a round painting by Peru- 
gino (Nantes Museum); and figures of Isaiah from the fresco 
by Raphael in Sant’ Agostino, Rome, and from the Sistine Cha- 
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pel ceiling by Michelangelo. A painting of the subject by Fra 
Bartolommeo is in the Uffizi Galleries, Florence. The German 
Renaissance artist Matthias Gruenewald included a figure of 
Isaiah in his painting of the Annunciation, which forms part of 
his Isenheim altarpiece in the Colmar Museum. Although the 
subject later lost favor, the 18"-century artist Tiepolo painted 
a figure of Isaiah for the ceiling of the Archbishop's Palace in 
Udine. Artists have also illustrated a number of episodes from 
the Book of Isaiah. There is an amusing painting called Isa- 
iah Rebuking the Women of Jerusalem (on Isa. 3:16 ff.) by the 
19"-century English artist *Salaman. Isaiah’s vision of God 
enthroned amid the Seraphim (Isa. 6:1-4) was quite a com- 
mon theme in Byzantine and medieval art (see *Cherubim 
and *Seraphim). The purification of the prophet’s lips with 
a burning coal (Isa. 6:5-7) is illustrated in premedieval and 
medieval manuscripts, including the 15"-century breviary of 
the Duke of Bedford (Bibliotheque Nationale); in murals; and 
in the 13"*-century stained glass of La Sainte Chapelle, Paris. 
The visits of the prophet to the dying Hezekiah and the mi- 
raculous prolongation of the monarch’s life (Isa. 38:1-8) are 
treated in an eighth-century fresco at Santa Maria Antiqua, 
Rome, where Isaiah is shown standing by the bedside of the 
sick king. The rabbinic tradition that Isaiah met his death by 
being sawn asunder in the hollow of a cedar is illustrated in 
various murals, including a sixth-century Coptic fresco, and 
in medieval sculpture and manuscripts. 

In music, composers have dealt either with the “Triple 
Sanctus” or with the inspiring figure of the prophet him- 
self. The “Thrice Holy” acclamation of the angels in the vi- 
sion of Isaiah (Isa. 6:3) is the main text of the Sanctus section 
of the Roman Catholic mass; it is followed by the jubilant Ho- 
sanna in excelsis, the mystically interpreted Benedictus, and 
by a repetition of the Hosanna, the combination having been 
adapted from Matthew 21:9, Mark 11:9-10, and John 12:13. 
It has 21 traditional (“Gregorian”) chant melodies dating 
from the tenth to the 13" centuries. In some of these, the ini- 
tial “Sanctus” is rather florid and its reiterations are expressed 
in progressively rising phrases. This restrained attempt at 
word painting was carried much further in the Sanctus of the 
mass compositions, which date from the 14" century onward. 
Although these works naturally reflect the varieties of individ- 
ual expression and the style of their era, certain conventions 
in the setting of the Sanctus can, nevertheless, be identified. 
The angelic acclamation is interpreted either as an outpour- 
ing of sweet sounds, often by two or three high solo voices (as 
in most of the 16"-century works), or as a mighty thundering 
of massed praise (as in Bach’s Mass in B Minor). The Sanctus in 
Beethoven's Missa Solemnis (1823) is an exception, since it be- 
gins with a whispered stammering of awe. All composers take 
advantage of the differences in mood suggested throughout 
the sequence of Sanctus, Hosanna, Benedictus, and Hosanna. 
For the Protestant liturgy Martin *Luther created the rhymed 
“German Sanctus” (Jesaia dem Propheten das geschah, 1526), 
the melody of which is also attributed to the reformer. There 
are two settings by Bach of simple chorale tunes, based on 
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the “Gregorian” melodies, with the Latin or German (Heilig, 
Heilig, Heilig) text. The many works for concert performance 
based on extended passages from the Book of Isaiah include 
Antonio Caldara’s oratorio Le profezie evangeliche d’Isaia (1729; 
text by A. Zeno); Granville Bantock’s Seven Burdens of Isaiah 
for men’s choir a cappella (1927); Willy Burkhard’s oratoria 
Das GesichtJesaias (1933-36; premiere 1936); Alexandre *Tans- 
man's oratorio Isaie le prophéte (1951); Bernard Rogers’ can- 
tata The Prophet Isaiah (1954; published 1961); Robert *Star- 
er’s Ariel, Visions of Isaiah (1959); Bohuslav Martinu’s cantata 
The Prophecy of Isaiah (premiére in Jerusalem, 1963); and 
Ben Zion *Orgad’s Isaiah’s Vision. Another modern work was 
Jacob *Weinberg’s Isaiah (1947), an oratorio for solo voices 
and chorus with organ accompaniment and trumpet obbli- 
gato. The first part of Handel’s oratorio The Messiah (premiére 
in Dublin, 1742), for which the text was compiled by Charles 
Jennens, contains so many passages from Isaiah (beginning 
with “Comfort ye, comfort ye my people”) that it may almost 
be considered an Isaiah oratorio. Some of the most striking 
parts of Brahms’ Deutsches Requiem (1857-68), for which the 
composer himself compiled the text from the Old and New 
Testaments, also originate in this biblical book. Settings of 
single verses or brief passages for liturgical or concert use are 
numerous. There are also traditional tunes from the various 
Jewish communities, hasidic melodies, and modern Israel 


folksongs. 
[Bathja Bayer] 
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206-36; W. Rudolph, in: Hebrew and Semitic Studies Presented to 
Godfrey Rolles Driver (1963), 130-143; H.M. Schmidt, in: vT, 21 (1971), 
68-90; H. Tadmor, in: Journal of Cuneiform Studies, 12 (1958), 22-40, 
77-100; M.M. Kaplan, in: JBL. 45 (1926), 251-59; Kaufmann Y., To- 
ledot, 3 (1947), 147-256, 293-318; W. Rudolph, in: D.W. Thomas and 
WD. McHardy (eds.), Hebrew and Semitic Studies Presented to G.R. 
Driver... (1963), 130-43; M. Haran, in: vT, 17 (1967), 266-97; idem, in: 
iej, 18 (1968), 201-12; B.S. Childs, Isaiah and the Assyrian Crisis (1967); 
See also bibliography, *Immanuel. CHAPTERS 34-35: H. Graetz, in: 
JQR, 4 (1891/92), 1-8; A.T. Olmstead, in: AJSLL, 53 (1936/37), 251-3; 
C.C. Torrey, The Second Isaiah (1928), 103-4, 279-304; idem, in: JBL, 
57 (1938), 109-34; M. Pope, ibid., 71 (1952), 235-43; W. Caspari, in: 
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ZAW, 49 (1931), 67-86; P. Wernberg-Moeller, ibid., 69 (1957), 71-735 
D.R. Hillers, Treaty-Curses and the Old Testament Prophets (1964); 
DEUTERO-ISAIAH: A.B. Ehrlich, Mikra ki-Feshuto (1901); S. Krauss, 
in: A. Kahana (ed). Sefer Yeshayahu (1904); B. Duhm, Das Buch Je- 
saya (19224); J. Skinner, The Book of the Prophet Isaiah, chs. XL-LXV1 
(1917); C. Torrey, The Second Isaiah (1922); K. Budde, Das Buch Jesaya 
(1922); E. Koenig, Das Buch Jesaya (1926); H. Odeberg, Trito-Isaiah 
(1931); P. Volz, Jesaya 11 Kapital 40-66 (1932); D. Yellin, Hikrei Mi- 
kra (1939); E.J. Kissane, The Book of Isaiah (1943); J. Muilenburg, The 
Book of Isaiah, chs. 40-66 (1956), 381-773; C.R. North, The Second 
Isaiah (1964); N.H. Tur-Sinai, Peshuto shel Mikra, 3 (1967); J.L. McK- 
enzie, Second Isaiah (1968); C. Westermann, Isaiah, 40-66 (1969). SE- 
LECTED STUDIES: Y. Zlotnick, Ahdut Yeshayahu (1928); A. Kaminka, 
Mehkarim, (1938), 1-89; N. Raban, in: Tarbiz, 14 (1943), 19-26; Ch. R. 
North The Suffering Servant in Deutero-Isaiah (19567), incl. bibl; A. 
Neubauer and S.R. Driver, The Fifty-Third Chapter of Isaiah Accord- 
ing to the Jewish Interpretations (2 vols, 1970); P.A.H. De Boer, Second 
Isaiah’s Message (1956); S. Mowinckel, He That Cometh (1956), 187-257; 
Kaufmann Y., Toledot, 4 (1960), 51-156; M. Haran, Beyn Rishonot le- 
Hadashot (1963); idem, in: VTS, 9 (1963), 127-55; H.H. Rowley, The 
Servant of the Lord (1965); W. Zimmerly and J. Jeremias, The Servant 
of God (1965 rev. ed); H.M. Orlinsky and N.H. Snaith, Studies on the 
Second Part of the Book of Isaiah (1967). IN THE AGGADAH: Ginz- 
berg, Legends, index. 1n 1sLAM: Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1 (01357H), 378-82; 
Tha'labi, Qisas (13564), 271-81; ‘Umara ibn Wathima, Qisas, Vatican, 
Ms. Borgia 165, fols. 106v-110f. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Machin- 
ist, in: JAOS, 103 (1983), 719-37; O. Steck, Bereitete Heimkehr... (1985; 
additional publications on Isaiah apud Blenkinsopp 2003, 117-18); J. 
Vermeylen (ed.), The Book of Isaiah (1989); C. Seitz, in: ABD, 3:472-88 
(with bibliography); idem, in: JBL 115 (1996), 219-40; M. Sweeney, 
in: A. Hauser and P. Selow (eds.), Currents in Research: Biblical Stud- 
ies I (1993), 141-62; idem, in: Isaiah 1-39 (1996); R. Kratz, Kyros im 
Deuterojesaja-Buch...(1993); W. Lau, Schriftgelehrte Prophetie in Jes 
56-66...(1994); M. Goshen-Gottstein (ed.), The Book of Isaiah (criti- 
cal edition; 1995); J. Blenkinsopp, Isaiah 1-39 (AB; 2000; bibliography 
115-67); Isaiah 40-55 (AB; 2000; bibliography, 127-74); Isaiah 56-66 
(AB; 2003; bibliography, 93-126); K. Baltzer, Deutero-Isaiah: A Com- 
mentary on Isaiah 40-55 (Hermeneia; 2001); R.G. Kratz, in: Review 
of Biblical Literature (bookreviews.org; 03/2003), 1-8. IN ISLAM: B. 
Levine, in: Iraq 67 (2005), 411-27. 


ISAIAH, ASCENSION OF, early Christian apocalypse, con- 
taining the Jewish apocryphon the Martyrdom of *Isaiah. The 
aggadah about Isaiah’s violent death was already known at the 
beginnings of Christianity (see Acts 8: 34). Thus the Jewish 
apocryphon was expounded by Christians as early as in the 
first century of Christianity. Of the Greek original only a papy- 
rus fragment is extant and parts of Latin, Slavonic, and Coptic 
translations have been preserved. The whole work exists only 
in an Ethiopic translation. The apocryphal description of Jesus’ 
birth, life, and resurrection (11:1-21) is a later interpolation 
lacking in the Latin version and in the three Slavonic versions. 
In the Christian part of the book Isaiah is described as a seer 
according to the spirit of apocalyptic literature. His violent 
death is regarded as revealing the coming of Jesus and the early 
history of the Church (3:13-31). This passage and the follow- 
ing chapter (4) containing a description of the *Antichrist are 
very important witnesses for the oldest Christian history and 
beliefs. The author sees inter alia the degeneration of contem- 
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porary Christianity in the small number of Christian prophets, 
an institution which disappeared in the second century. He is 
the oldest witness to Peter's martyrdom by Nero (4: 3). At the 
end of days Beliar (Belial), “the great prince, the king of this 
world,’ will descend from heaven in the shape of Nero; he will 
do many wonders and lead humanity astray, but he will finally 
be destroyed. This description reflects an Antichrist tradition 
more or less independent of the New Testament, whose main 
motifs are taken from Jewish sources. 

It is very probable that the description of Isaiah’s ascent to 
the seven heavens was also written by the same Christian au- 
thor (chapters 6-11). The similarities between this vision and 
similar visions in Jewish apocalyptic literature and old Jewish 
mysticism are noteworthy. According to the book, Isaiah also 
saw the miraculous descent of Jesus from the seventh heaven 
and his future ascent after his resurrection. This description 
resembles the similar motifs of the Epistola Apostolorum (“Let- 
ter of the Apostles”), a Christian work of the beginning of the 
second century. The mystical theology of the Christian parts 
of the Ascension of Isaiah is imbued by Jewish mystical and 
apocalyptical material, and its opinion about the heavenly 
nature of Jesus is close to gnostic speculations, although the 
book is, compared with contemporary Christian products, 
not heterodox. Later, when orthodox Christian tenets were 
firmly established, the book was used by Christian sects with 
gnostic elements and even by Arians. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.H. Charles, Ascension of Isaiah (1900; repr. 
with intr. by G.H. Box, 1917); B.P. Grenfell and A.S. Hunt, Amherst 
Papyri (1902); E. Tisserant, Ascension d’Isaie (1909); J. Flemming and 
H. Duensing, in: E. Hennecke and W. Schneemelcher (eds.), Neu- 
testamentliche Apocryphen, 2 (1964), 454-68; M. Meslin, Les Ariens 
d Occident (1967), 242-3. 

[David Flusser] 


ISAIAH, MARTYRDOM OF, one of the source documents 
discerned by scholars in the Ascension of Isaiah (see *Isa- 
iah, Ascension of), relating Isaiah’s persecution and even- 
tual martyr’s death at the hands of *Manasseh, king of Judah. 
From the first publication in 1819 of the Ethiopic version with 
Latin translation (the most important text) by R. Laurence, 
the martyrdom legend was recognized as of Jewish origin. 
Gesenius in 1821 first distinguished two parts (1-5, 6-11) and 
the two most important divisions of the material were those 
of A. Dillmann (Ascensio Isaiae, aethiopice et latine, 1877) 
and R.H. Charles (Ascension of Isaiah, 1900). Dillmann con- 
siders that the material falls into (1) a Jewish martyrdom 
of Isaiah (2:1-3:12 + 5:2-14); (2) a Christian ascension of Isaiah 
(6:1-11:1 + 23-40); (3) Christian editorial reworkings of these 
two (ch. 1, except 1, 3, 4 and 11:42-43); (4) a final Christian 
editing which added the apocalypse (3:13-5:1) and certain 
other passages. Charles concluded that the work is composed 
of three documents: (1) martyrdom of Isaiah (1:1, 2, 6-13; 
2:1-8, 10-3:12; 5:1-14 — substantially identical with Dillmann’s 
first document); (2) testament of Hezekiah (3:13-4:18); and 
(3) vision of Isaiah (6:1-11:14). Both the latter are Chris- 
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tian. Charles’ hypothesis has been widely accepted, although 
C.C. Torrey, for example (The Apocryphal Literature (1945), 
133-5) queries the existence of the martyrdom as a separate 
work. 

In view of the obviously composite nature of the Ascen- 
sion and the wide circulation of the story of the martyrdom in 
Jewish sources (e.g., Yev. 49b; Sanh. 103b; TJ, Sanh. 10:2, 28c; 
PR 84:14, cf. Ginzberg, Legends (1928), 373ff.), it seems likely 
that the work is of Jewish origin. It is probably to be connected 
with the traditions about the deaths of prophets (Mart. Isa. 
5:12 and parallels; Jub. 1:12; cf. 11 Chron. 24:19, 1 En. 89:51-53, 
4Qp-Hosb 2:4-6; et al.) and with a type of hagiographic litera- 
ture of which the Vitae Prophetarum is an example. Eissfeldt 
relates it to the martyrdom legends of the period of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, such as those of Eleazar and of the mother and her 
seven sons (11 Macc. 6:18-7:42). Flusser (1EJ, 3 (1953), 30-47) 
interprets the work as a typological representation of the story 
of the Qumran Teacher of Righteousness. This interpretation 
is carried to great extremes by M. Philonenko (Pseudépig- 
raphes de lAncien Testament et manuscrits de la Mer Morte 
(1967), 1-10). Certainly notable is the use of the name Beliar 
(2:4 et al.) along with Satan (e.g., 2:2) and Sammael (1:8). The 
name Belchira (with variants) for the false prophet, Isaiah’s 
opponent, remains without conclusive explanation. The book 
may supply important information about the life and mores 
of apocalyptic seers, and is an example of little-known Jewish 
hagiographic writing. The transmission of the work is complex 
and is dealt with by Charles, E. Tisserant (Ascension d’Isais, 
1909), and others. As well as the Ethiopic text, there are frag- 
ments or versions in Greek, Slavonic (Vaillant, in Revue des 
Etudes Slaves, 42 (1963), 109-21), Latin, and Coptic (Lacau, in 
Le Muséon, 59 (1946), 453-67). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Beer, in: Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen..., 
ed. by E. Kautzsch, 2 (1900), 119-27; Charles, Apocrypha, 2 (1913), 
155-62; Rist, in: IDB, 2 (1962), 744ff., s.v. Isaiah, Ascension of (contains 
bibliography); E. Hennecke and W. Schneemelcher, Neutestamentli- 
che Apocryphen, 2 (1964), 454-65; O. Eissfeldt, The Old Testament, 
an Introduction (1965), 6o09f. (contains bibliography). 


[Michael E. Stone] 


ISAIAH BEN ABRAHAM (d. 1723), rabbi and kabbalist, 
grandson of *David b. Samuel ha-Levi. He wrote Baer Heitev, 
a commentary on the Shulhan Arukh, Orah Hayyim, which 
the title page describes as “a digest of the legal decisions of all 
the early and later halakhic authorities, and of all extant re- 
sponsa.’ The book, which contains many kabbalistic quota- 
tions, particularly from Isaac Luria, achieved immediate ac- 
claim, many editions appearing within a few years (first ed. 
in Shulhan Arukh, Orah Hayyim, Amsterdam, 1708). In 1742, 
however, Judah *Ashkenazi, dayyan of Tiktin, published a 
book serving the same purpose, with the same form and con- 
tent and even the same name. Because the later book treated 
the material in greater detail, the earlier one lost its popular- 
ity, and whereas Ashkenazi’s edition was published with the 
Shulhan Arukh, Isaiah's was forgotten. His work on the other 
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sections of the Shulhan Arukh was never published. Isaiah, 
his wife, and his daughter met their death in an inn fire in 
Mogilev, on their way to Erez Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, 2 (1852), 12, no. 17; H.N. Maggid- 
Steinschneider, Ir-Vilna (1900), 139 n.2; Ch. Tchernowitz, Toledot 


ha-Posekim, 3 (1947), 306-8. 
[Abram Juda Goldrat] 


ISAIAH BEN ELIJAH DI TRANI (the Younger, “Riaz”; 
d. c. 1280), rabbinical scholar; grandson of Isaiah b. Mali di 
*Trani (the Elder). Little is known of his life, and even his 
works have remained mostly in manuscript. His novellae are 
known mainly from quotations in Joshua Boaz’ Shiltei ha-Gib- 
borim on the Halakhot of *Alfasi. Isaiah’s halakhic works on a 
few tractates (Berakhot and Shabbat (Jerusalem, 1964) and on 
Eruvin, Pesahim, Yoma, and Sukkah (ibid., 1966)) have been 
published and several fragments appear in the Meat Devash of 
D. Sassoon (1928). He frequently quotes his grandfather, and 
his own Kunteres ha-Reayot, apparently an extensive work in 
which he enlarged on his brief decisions. In his halakhic works 
Isaiah disputes philosophical interpretations while he deals 
with the aggadah. Isaiah adopted a less tolerant attitude toward 
philosophy and the general sciences than did his grandfather. 
The Perush Rabbenu Yeshayah, printed in Mikraot Gedolot, as 
well as the commentaries on the Prophets and Hagiographa 
recently published as the work of his grandfather, should ap- 
parently be ascribed to him. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Guedemann, Gesch Erz, 2 (1884), 189 ff. (= 
A.S. Friedberg, Ha-Torah ve-ha-Hayyim (1898), 165-8); Joel, in: Ks, 
10 (1933/34), 545-52; A.I. Wertheimer, Perush Nevi’im u-Khetuvim le- 
Rabbenu Yeshayah ha-Rishon mi-Trani (1959), 11-56. 


[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


ISAIAH BEN MALL DI TRANI (the Elder; c. 1200-before 
1260), early Italian halakhist, scion of a well-known rabbinic 
and scholarly family. Born in Trani, he is mainly known as 
the author of extensive commentaries and pesakim (“deci- 
sions”) on the Talmud. Isaiah was a pupil of Simhah of Speier 
and kept in contact with German scholars. His responsa are 
to be found in the Or Zarua of *Isaac b. Moses of Vienna, 
who greatly esteemed him. He traveled in the Mediterranean 
countries, spending some time in Greece and in Erez Israel. 
Among the scholars whom he quotes mention should be made 
of Baruch “of Greece” (see *Baruch b. Isaac of Aleppo) while 
Zedekiah b. Abraham *Anav, author of Shibbolei ha-Leket, 
quotes him extensively. 

Isaiah's works cover a wide range. They include (1) Pe- 
sakim on the Talmud, containing a summary of the subject 
under discussion, along the lines of *Alfasi, with additional 
comments on unresolved difficulties and a final decision on 
the conflicting views in the manner of *Hananel b. Hushiel. 
The following pesakim have been published: on Berakhot and 
Shabbat (1964); on Eruvin, Pesahim, Yoma, and Sukkah (1966); 
on Sukkah alone in Sam Hayyim (Leghorn, 1801); on Bezah (in 
Mahaneh David, 1889, wrongly described as Tosafot Rid); on 
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Rosh Ha-Shanah, Taanit and Hagigah (in Oholei Yizhak, Leg- 
horn, 1821); on Yevamot (called Tosafot Rid, 1931); on Ketubbot 
and Gittin (in margin of TB, Vilna edition, wrongly described 
as Tosafot Rid); on Kiddushin (1965); on Makkot (in: Talpioth, 
8, 1963); on Horayot (ibid., 9, 1965); on Hullin (first chapter, in 
Ha-Segullah, 1940), and on Niddah (1963). His pesakim on the 
Halakhot Ketannot have also been published (Leghorn, 1801). 
The remainder are still in manuscript. (2) Sefer ha-Makhria 
(Leghorn, 1779) deals principally with important halakhot in 
regard to which the codifiers were in dispute, and which Isaiah 
attempts to resolve. (3) Sefer ha-Leket (not extant) is similar 
in nature to ha-Makhria. (4) Tosafot Rid, novellae to the Tal- 
mud. Extant are his novellae to the tractates: Shabbat, Eruvin, 
Pesahim, Yoma, Sukkah, Bezah, Rosh Ha-Shanah, Megillah, 
Hagigah, Moed Katan, Nedarim, Nazir, Bava Kamma, Bava 
Mezia, Bava Batra, Avodah Zarah, and Niddah (Lemberg, 
1862-68; new edition in preparation partly printed); Kiddu- 
shin (Sabionetta, 1553, and subsequent editions, such as, New 
York, 1965); Taanit (at end of Sefer ha-Makhria). Tosafot Rid 
was compiled in several “editions” in the form of pamphlets 
in which Isaiah retracted or supplemented his previous state- 
ments. The exact relationship between this book and his pe- 
sakim has not been established, as much of the material is 
common to both and in addition the printers added to the 
confusion. (5) Responsa (1967). (6) Commentary on the Pen- 
tateuch. Extracts from this commentary were published by 
H.J.D. *Azulai in his Penei David (Leghorn, 1792). The com- 
mentaries on the other books of the Bible, published under 
his name in Jerusalem in 1959, are apparently to be ascribed 
to his grandson. (7) Piyyutim. 

Isaiah was an independent thinker with considerable 
originality of approach and with a critical attitude to the 
opinions of his predecessors. Occasionally he sharply rejects 
the teachings of geonim, such as *Hai Gaon and *Samuel b. 
Hophni, and of other distinguished predecessors. He even 
criticizes his own works, commenting, “All that I have writ- 
ten is valueless (hevel).’ He is not awed by authority and is 
concerned only with examination of the source material. 
His books are distinguished by clarity of explanation, careful 
choice of correct readings, and methodological approach to 
talmudic principles and lines of reasoning. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Guedemann, Gesch Erz, 2 (1884), 184-9, 
320-6; Gross, in: ZHB, 13 (1909), 46-58, 87-92, 118-23; Marx, ibid., 
188f.; M. Higger, Halakhot ve-Aggadot (1933), 11-27; H. Tchernowitz, 
Toledot ha-Posekim, 2 (1947), 62-68; A.I. Wertheimer (ed.), Perush 
Nevi’im u-Khetuvim le-Rabbi Yeshayah ha-Rishon mi-Trani (1959), 
11-56 (introd.); idem (ed.), Teshuvot ha-Rid (1967), 17-66 (introd.); 
Rosenfeld, in: Sinai, 54 (1963/64), 290-301; S.K. Mirsky (ed.), Shib- 
bolei ha-Leket (1966), 29-34 (introd.); idem, in: Talpioth, 9 (1964), 
49-109; S. Abramson, in: Sinai, 65 (1969), 103-8. 


[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


ISAIAH BEN UZZIAH HA-KOHEN, medieval Karaite 
scholar of uncertain date (12'"-15 centuries). He was the au- 
thor of a work in Arabic known under the Hebrew title Siddur 
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or Sefer ha-Mitzvot, of which two different versions are known. 
The first part deals with prayer and ritual matters (fasts and 
feasts, Sabbath, circumcision, marriage, diet, etc.). The second 
part deals with dogmatic theology, Hebrew grammar, etc., as 
well as with some subjects already covered in the first part; 
this second part refers to Isaiah in the third person, and may 
therefore be by another hand. Isaiah is generally referred to 
in Karaite sources by the title al-Mu‘allim al-Fadil (“the excel- 
lent preceptor”). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Arab Lit, 242-3; L. Nemoy 


(ed.), Karaite Anthology (1952), 235. 
[Leon Nemoy] 


ISAIAH HASID FROM ZBARAZH (17'-18" centuries), 
Shabbatean scholar, the son-in-law of *Judah he-Hasid. In 
1700 Isaiah Hasid immigrated to Jerusalem with his father- 
in-law and his companions. When the kabbalist Abraham 
*Rovigo arrived in *Jerusalem in 1702 and founded there a 
bet midrash for ten select members, he took Isaiah Hasid’s ad- 
vice as to who should be admitted to it. Isaiah's name occurs 
among the signatories of a letter sent from Jerusalem to Bre- 
slau seeking help for the Ashkenazi community in Jerusalem. 
As a result of falling under the influence of Shabbatean beliefs 
and performing “strange deeds,’ he was compelled, appar- 
ently before 1706, to leave Jerusalem. Settling in Mannheim, 
Germany, he installed himself in the Shabbatean bet midrash 
of the philanthropist Asher Lemmle Regenheim. From there, 
together with others of the sect, he spread Shabbatean pro- 
paganda in the communities of Germany and Poland. He be- 
came a follower of the Shabbatean leader Loebele *Prossnitz, 
who he believed to be the Messiah. In 1725, when Moses Meir 
Kamenker, the emissary of the Polish Shabbateans, came to 
Mannheim, he entered into a conspiracy with Isaiah. The two 
disseminated writings condemning the Talmud and hinting 
that adherents of the Talmud did not believe in the God of 
Israel. They even wanted to proclaim Jonathan *Eybeschuetz 
as the Messiah. When their activity became publicly known 
the rabbis of Frankfurt excommunicated them, a ban which 
was also proclaimed in Altona, Amsterdam, Mannheim, and 
other communities. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Rivkind, in: Reshumot, 4 (1926), 318-20; J. 
Mann, in: Meassef Ziyyon, 6 (1934), 67-68; G. Scholem, in: Zion, 9 
(1944), 32; M.A. Perlmutter, Rabbi Yehonatan Eybeschuetz ve-Yahaso el 
ha-Shabbeta’ut (1947), 29, 41-4; M. Benayahu, in: Sefunot, 3-4 (1960), 


141, 153, 158, 163-4, 166-7. 
[David Tamar] 


ISAIAH MENAHEM BEN ISAAC (d. 1599), rabbi in Poland. 
In accordance with the custom prevalent in his time, his fa- 
ther-in-law’s name was added to his and he was referred to as 
“Mendel [Menahem] Avigdors.” Isaiah Menahem was one of 
the chief spokesmen of the *Council of Four Lands. He served 
as rabbi of Praga (a suburb of Warsaw), head of the yeshivah 
of Szczebrzeszyn, rabbi of Lodomeria, and in 1591 succeeded 
*Meir of Lublin as rabbi of Cracow. While rabbi of Lodomeria, 
he drew up a new formula for the hetter iska (permitting the 
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lending of money on interest), which was opposed by Morde- 
cai *Jaffe and Joshua *Falk. As a result, when he became rabbi 
of Cracow, he amended the formula. This amended formula, 
known as Shetar Hetter Iska ke-Tikkun Muram (Morenu Rav 
Mendel), was wrongly attributed to Moses *Isserles. In his 
Nahalat Shivah, *Samuel b. David ha-Levi defends the for- 
mula and highly praises Isaiah Menahem. Isaiah Menahem 
was among the signatories of the takkanah adopted by the 
Council of Four Lands at Lublin in 1587, prohibiting anyone 
from acquiring rabbinic office by payment or other unjust 
means. He is referred to in the responsa Bah of Joel *Sirkes 
(no. 77) and in the Matenat Kehunnah on the Midrash Rab- 
bah (Lev. R. 2) of Issacher Ashkenazi who acknowledges his 
indebtedness to him for the explanation of a certain passage. 
Together with his son Moses he wrote notes to the Ammudei 
ha-Golah of *Isaac of Corbeil which were published with the 
text (Cracow, 1596). He wrote a supercommentary on Rashi’s 
commentary on the Pentateuch (Be'urim Kabbedu ha-Shem, 
Cracow, 1604). One of his piyyutim was published in the Hag 
ha-Pesah of J. Kitzingen (Cracow, c. 1597). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Walden, Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash, 
1 (1864), 486 no. 52; J.M. Zunz, Ir ha-Zedek (1874), 45-49; Azulai, 1 
(1905), 214 no. 118 (Pelelat Soferim); H.D. (B.) Friedberg, Luhot Zik- 
karon; Halpern, Pinkas, 6, 8, 63, 74. 
[Abram Juda Goldrat] 


ISBAKH, ALEXANDER ABRAMOVICH (Itzhak Bakh- 
rakh; 1904-1977), Russian writer and literary scholar. Isbakh 
was born in Daugavpils, Latvia, and graduated from the Liter- 
ary Department of Moscow University in 1924. He published 
poems and novels about the Red Army, including descriptions 
of Jewish soldiers. During World War 11 he was an army cor- 
respondent. He was also a member of the editorial staff of the 
journals Oktober and Znamia, and taught in the university. 
In 1949 he was arrested as a “cosmopolitan” and sentenced to 
10 years in forced labor camps. He was released in 1959, re- 
habilitated, and returned to writing. He published a number 
of autobiographical novels and a book about the French Re- 
sistance (1960), always using Jewish imagery and themes. He 
also published a personal account of the Nazi offensive, Front 
(1941). His literary studies include one on Louis Aragon (1957) 
and Na literatunykh barrikadakh (“On the Barricades of Lit- 
erature,” 1964). He later wrote the fictional family chronicle 
Masterovoy (“The Artisan,” 1966). 


[Shmuel Spector (2"4 ed.)] 


ISCANDARI (originally Al-Iscandari, from al-Iscandria = 
* Alexandria, also written as Ascandarani, Scandarani, and 
Scandari), family of talmudists and authors, heads of the 
*Musta'rab (Arabic-speaking Jews) community who were in 
close touch with government circles in Erez Israel and Egypt 
in the 17" and 18" centuries. According to Joseph *Sambari, 
the family originated in *Spain, the first of the family to im- 
migrate to *Egypt being a certain Joseph who settled in Al- 
exandria and, on moving to *Cairo, was called Scandari. This 
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is, however, doubtful; it is almost certain that the Iscandaris 
were an ancient Musta‘rab family. 

(1) JOSEPH BEN ABRAHAM ASCANDARANI (1430?-after 
1507) lived in *Jerusalem. He studied together with Obadiah 
of *Bertinoro and according to Jacob *Berab was a most eru- 
dite scholar. He moved to *Safed, c. 1491, where he became 
the head of a Musta‘rab yeshivah; he spent the rest of his life 
there. He wrote commentaries on the Yad of Maimonides and 
on the Tur of *Jacob b. Asher. The letter he sent in about 1507 
to the nagid, Isaac ha-Kohen *Sholal, in Egypt, is one of the 
most important documents about the Jewish community in 
Erez Israel after the expulsion from Spain. He described the 
yeshivah, and asked for Sholal’s intervention in a dispute he 
had with Moses ha-Dayyan who was responsible for its ad- 
ministration. 

(2) JOSEPH SCANDARI (after 1527), rabbi and physician. 
He is said to have lived first in Alexandria before moving to 
Cairo, where he became one of five appointed leaders of the 
Musta‘rabim community. 

(3) ABRAHAM THE ELDER, son of Joseph (2), was also a 
rabbi and physician, and succeeded to his father’s post in the 
community. Hayyim Joseph David Azulai possessed a manu- 
script of his halakhic rulings. 

(4) ELEAZAR B. ABRAHAM SCANDARI (d. 1620; called 
Aba, after the initials of his name), son of Abraham, court 
physician of Sinan Pasha, the Turkish governor of Egypt. 
He healed Sinan of a severe illness, whereupon the latter ap- 
pointed him finance minister of his dominion. Eleazar was 
the head of the Musta‘rabs. In 1591 when Sinan was appointed 
chief vizier, Scandari moved to Constantinople where he be- 
came the leader of the Jewish community. As a result of his 
participation in the formulation of Turkish policy in Molda- 
via and Transylvania, he became involved in a dispute with 
the Moldavian governor, Aron-Wodah, who did not fulfill the 
promises he had made to Scandari. On one occasion when 
Scandari accompanied Sinan Pasha to Jassy, he was arrested 
by the governor and held captive in Transylvania until 1596. 
On his release he returned to Cairo and in 1618 was awarded 
the Turkish title, chelebi. He was put to death on the orders 
of the Turkish governor of Egypt after he had been falsely ac- 
cused by the Muslims. According to Joseph *Sambari, he was 
the author of glosses on the Yad of Maimonides. 

(5) ABRAHAM B. ELEAZAR ISCANDARI (1565?-1650), one 
of the four sons of Eleazar, was one of the greatest Egyptian 
rabbis and halakhists. He was a pupil of Abraham *Monzon 1. 
He maintained a yeshivah in his own home and possessed 
a large and valuable library, containing many manuscripts. 
Through him an impressive collection of the responsa of 
Maimonides was copied. From his responsa, copies and di- 
gests were made, some of which were published in the books 
of the scholars in Egypt, Palestine, and Turkey. The histori- 
ans Joseph Sambari and David *Conforte resided with him 
and assisted with his library. He also engaged in the study of 
Kabbalah and copied the Sifra de-Zeni uta with the commen- 
tary of Isaac *Luria, adding his own glosses (Benayahu col- 
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lection). Collections of his sermons are extant in manuscript 
(Ms. Guenzburg, Moscow, no. 1055). 

(6) JOSEPH HA-LEVI ISCANDARI (d. 1768) was head 
both of the Musta‘rabim and the general Egyptian community 
where he also served as a tax collector. Hayyim Joseph David 
Azulai was one of his friends. He was executed by Ali-Bey. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore, 30b, 41, 49b, 51a; Neubauer, 
Chronicles, 1 (1887), 155-6, 158, 162; H.Y.D. Azulai, Magal Tov ha- 
Shalem, ed. by A. Freimann, 1 (1921), 51, 53; R.A. Ben-Shimon, Tuv 
Mizrayim (1908), 5a-7a, 9a, 13b-14b; Rosanes, Togarmah, 3 (1938), 
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Assaf (1953), 111-3; idem, Rabbi D. Azulai (Heb., 1959), 22, 549, 572-33 
Ben-Zeev, in: Sefunot, 9 (1965), 272-6, 278, 292-3; Baer, Spain, in- 
dex, s.v. Ascandrani; Tamar, in: Rabbi Yoseph Caro, ed. by I. Raphael 
(Heb., 1969), 12ff. 


ISENSTEIN, KURT HARALD (1898-1980), Danish sculp- 
tor, born in Hanover. Isenstein directed an art school in Ger- 
many, which he reestablished when he moved to Denmark. 
His works include portraits of Einstein, Hindenburg, and 
Pirandello. He carved a monument in memory of the Dan- 
ish refugees in Sweden (1943-45) and two memorials to the 
Norwegian Jews who perished at Auschwitz. The latter are 
found in the Jewish cemeteries in Oslo and Trondheim, Nor- 
way. 


ISER, JOSIF (1881-1958), Romanian artist and draftsman. 
Iser, who studied in Munich and then in Paris under Derain, 
began his career as a draftsman. However, after World War 1, 
he devoted himself entirely to painting, working until 1928 at 
Neuilly-sur-Seine. Iser’s work is characterized by the almost 
linear manner in which he emphasizes the contours of people 
and objects. His style is a mixture of neoclassicism and im- 
pressionism, influenced by Cézanne. Some of his recurring 
themes are the Oriental landscapes of Romania (Doboudja), 
old Turks in cafés, and interiors with odalisques. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jancou, in: Menorah Journal, 15 (1928). 340; 


Iser (1962). 
[Isac Bercovicil] 


ISFAHAN, city in Iran on the route from Teheran to the 
Persian Gulf. The origin of the Jewish settlement in Isfahan, 
one of the oldest in Persia, has been ascribed by Pehlevi, Ar- 
menian, and Muslim sources to various early historical peri- 
ods. Though not mentioned in the Talmud, the city’s Jewish 
community is first recorded in the time of the Sassanid ruler 
Firtiz (472 C.E.) who, according to Hamza al-Isfahani, put to 
death half the Jewish population in Isfahan on a charge of 
killing two Magian priests. When the Arabs conquered Per- 
sia (641), they found a strong Jewish community in Isfahan. 
The Arab chronicler Abu Nu‘aym reported that at that time 
the Jews were celebrating, dancing, and playing music in ex- 
pectation of a “Jewish king.” Under the caliphate, the Jewish 
quarter in Isfahan, known as Jayy, had grown to such a degree 
in number and size that Arab and Persian geographers called 
it al-Yahidiyya, “the city of the Jews.” Isfahan was the birth- 
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place of the first Jewish sectarian movement, led by *Abu ‘Isa 
of Isfahan, in the time of the Umayyad caliph ‘Abd al-Malik 
(685-705). Abu ‘Isa, claiming to be a messiah and a religious 
reformer, gained a considerable following among the Jews of 
Isfahan and other places and it is reported that his followers, 
known as “Isavis” or “Isfahanis,” still existed in Isfahan in the 
tenth century. 

*Maimonides mentioned the Jews in Isfahan in his Iggeret 
Teiman (Epistle to Yemen); the city was regarded as a center 
of Hebrew grammar and exegesis. About 1166 *Benjamin of 
Tudela estimates their number at 15,000 and also mentions 
the chief rabbi Sar Shalom, who had been appointed by the 
exilarch of Baghdad, with authority over all the communities 
of Persia. When the Safavid dynasty made Isfahan its capital 
(1598), the Jews prospered economically and were engaged as 
craftsmen, artisans, and merchants in drugs, spices, antiqui- 
ties, jewelry, and textiles. They suffered greatly when the per- 
secution and forced conversion, initiated under Shah *Ab- 
bas 1 and renewed under Shah *Abbas 11, swept throughout 
the Jewish communities of Persia in the 17" century. Their 
sufferings were described in the Judeo-Persian chronicles of 
*Babai ibn Lutf and *Babai ibn Farhad, and by Carmelite, Je- 
suit, and other eyewitnesses. 

Religious life in Isfahan had a rigid traditional rabbini- 
cal basis, with the Sabbath and dietary laws strictly enforced. 
There existed several synagogues, schools, and other com- 
munal institutions, and the community was well organized. 
A *Karaite group also existed there. On the instructions of 
*Nadir Shah (d. 1747), the Isfahani Jew Baba ibn Nuriel trans- 
lated the Psalms and the Pentateuch into Persian in 1740. Bible 
manuscripts in Judeo-Persian were found in Isfahan at the be- 
ginning of the 17" century by the Italian scholar and traveler 
G. Vechietti, who cooperated with Jewish scholars there in the 
transliteration of Judeo-Persian manuscripts. 

With the advent of the Qajar dynasty (1794-1925) and 
the transfer of the capital to *Teheran, Isfahan and its Jewish 
population lost much of its cultural and political prominence. 
European travelers of the 19" century, such as *David d’Beth 
Hillel (1828), *Benjamin 11 (1850), and E. *Neumark (1884), 
estimated the number of Jews in Isfahan at between 300 and 
400 families. Jewish cultural life in Isfahan was threatened by 
the activities of the *Bahai movement and the Christian mis- 
sionary societies, who, exploiting the plight of the Jews, began 
to work in the Jewish ghettos and established a missionary 
school in Isfahan in 1889. These inroads were counteracted 
in 1901 by the establishment of a Jewish school in Isfahan by 
the *Alliance Israélite Universelle. Isfahan is the seat of some 
revered “holy places,’ especially the alleged burial place of Se- 
rah bat Asher b. Jacob (granddaughter of the patriarch men- 
tioned in Num. 26:46), situated in the vicinity of Pir Bakran, 
20 miles (30 km.) south of Isfahan and a popular place of pil- 
grimage for all Isfahan Jews, who bury their dead there, with 
an inscription dated 1133 C.E. 


[Walter Joseph Fischel / Amnon Netzer (2"4 ed.)] 
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Contemporary Period 
Of the 10,000-12,000 Jews who lived in Isfahan in 1948, about 
2,500 remained in 1968. Many had settled in Israel, while oth- 
ers moved to Teheran. According to the census of 1956, Isfahan 
was the third-largest Jewish community in Iran, after Teheran 
and Shiraz. The number of synagogues had dropped from 18 
to 13 by 1961. Most Jews were poor peddlers; in 1952 it was es- 
timated that only 1% lived in reasonable circumstances, while 
80% were poverty-stricken, and the rest lived on the verge of 
poverty. Most of the poorest left for Israel. In 1968 the town 
had an Alliance Israélite Universelle school with high school 
classes, and schools run by *ortT and *Ozar ha-Torah. In 1961, 
150 pupils attended Jewish high school; 897 attended elemen- 
tary school; other children attended government schools, 
while there were about 50 Jews at Isfahan University. How- 
ever, even in 1967 many Jewish children did not attend any 
educational institution. In 1968 Isfahan had a branch of the 
Iranian Jewish Women’s Organization and of the Zionist youth 
organization He-Halutz, founded before 1948. At the begin- 
ning of the Islamic regime in Iran (1979) there were an esti- 
mated 3,000 Jews in Isfahan, reduced to 1,500 by the end of 
the 20" century. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Bacher, “Un épisode de lhistoire des 
Juifs de Perse,” in: REJ, 47 (1903), 262-82; idem, “Les Juifs de Perse 
aux XVIle et xvitte siécles daprés les chroniques poétiques de Babai 
b. Loutf et de Babai b. Farhad, in: REJ, 51 (1906), 121-36, 265-79; 52 
(1906), 77-97 234-71; 53 (1907), 85-110; F. Baer, “Eine juedische Mes- 
siasprophetie auf das Jahr 1186 und der 3. Kreuzzug,’ in: MGwy, 50 
(1926), 155ff; WJ. Fischel, “Isfahan: The Story of a Jewish Commu- 
nity in Persia,” in: Joshua Starr Memorial Volume (1953), 111-28; V.B. 
Moreen, Iranian Jewry’s Hour of Peril and Heroism (1987), index; A. 
Netzer, “Redifot u-Shemadot be-Toledot Yehudei Iran be-Meah ha-17,; 
in: Peamim, 6 (1980), 32-56; P. Schwarz, Iran im Mittelalter nach den 
arabischen Geographer (1969), 582ff, esp. p. 586; M. Seligsohn, “Qua- 
tre poésies judéo-persanes sur les persécutions des juifs d’Ispahan,” 
in: Revue des études juives, 44 (1902), 87-103, 244-259; E. Spicehan- 
dler, “The Persecution of the Jews of Isfahan under Shah ‘Abbas 11 
(1642-1666), in: Hebrew Union College Annual, 46 (1975), 331-356; 
G. Widengren, “The Status of the Jews in the Sassanian Empire,’ in: 
Tranica Antiqua, 1 (1961), 117-162. 

[Hayyim J. Cohen / Amnon Netzer (2"4 ed.)] 


ISH-BOSHETH (Heb. nwa-w?x), son of *Saul; reigned over 
Israel for two years (11 Sam. 2:10), at the same time that David 
reigned over Judah in Hebron. The name Ish-Bosheth is a 
dysphemism (Baal = Boshet; see *Euphemism and Dysphe- 
mism) for his true name, Eshbaal (Heb. ?yawx, 1 Chron. 8:33; 
9:39). The meaning of the syllable esh is unclear. It is possibly 
derived from the root WX, whose meaning (as in Ugaritic) is 
“to give [a present]”; the name would then mean “given by 
Baal” (cf. the Phoenician name Matanbaal and the Hebrew 
names Mattaniah, Nethanel, et al.). Others explain the name 
as meaning “man of Baal” or see in the radical WX a form cor- 
responding to w”. 

After Saul and his three sons (including his firstborn) 
died in the battle against the Philistines at Mount Gilboa 
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(1 Sam. 31), *Abner son of Ner, the uncle and general of Saul, 
took Eshbaal (Ish-Bosheth), the son of Saul, and proclaimed 
him king “over Gilead, and over the Ashurites [= Asherites], 
and over Jezreel, and over Ephraim, and over Benjamin, and 
over all Israel” (11 Sam. 2:8-9). The capital was fixed in Ma- 
hanaim on the eastern bank of the Jordan, at a distance from 
the Philistine garrisons, who controlled western Israel (1 Sam. 
31:7), and from the borders of Judah, where David reigned. By 
enthroning Ish-Bosheth, Abner intended, on the one hand, to 
prevent David from reigning over the whole of Israel and, on 
the other, to govern, in fact, the northern tribes; Ish-Bosheth, 
the legal successor of Saul, would be king in title but depen- 
dent on the will and mercy of Abner, the general of the army. 
Indeed, Abner concentrated the full authority of the govern- 
ment in his hands and led the war against David (11 Sam. 
2:12-17; 3:6). It isa measure of Abner’s power and Ish-Bosheth’s 
impotence that Abner dared to cohabit with *Rizpah daughter 
of Aiah, the concubine of Saul. It is not surprising that Ish- 
Bosheth reproached him for it; for he might well regard it as 
not only an affront to the memory of Saul, but also reason 
for suspecting Abner of ambitions to the throne (cf. 16:21-22; 
1 Kings 2:17-22). Abner for his part regarded Ish-Bosheth’s 
rebuke as an act of ingratitude for his efforts in preventing 
David from reigning over all Israel (11 Sam. 3:8). It is also 
possible that Abner, realizing that the military situation was 
in favor of David (3:1), welcomed Ish-Bosheth’s rebuke as 
a pretext for coming to terms with David and thus assured 
his continuing in the position of army commander in Israel 
(3:12-21). The dispute sealed Ish-Bosheth’s fate. He had lost 
his main supporter (4:1) and the hope of remaining in power. 
According to 11 Samuel 4, Ish-Bosheth was murdered by two 
officers, Rechab and Baanah. It can be assumed that the con- 
spirators, who came from the town of Beeroth, one of the 
four Hivite towns (Josh. 9:17), murdered Ish-Bosheth in or- 
der to avenge the execution of the Gibeonites by Saul (11 Sam. 
21:1). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bright, Hist, 175-7; Tsevat, in: Jss, 3 (1958), 
237 ff.; de Vaux, Anc Isr, 45, 94-95, 116, 220; EM, 1 (1965), 749-50, in- 
cludes bibliography. aDD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Edelman, in: asp, 


3, 509-10; S. Bar-Efrat, 11 Samuel (1996), 17. 
[Bustanay Oded] 


ISH-KISHOR, EPHRAIM (1863-1945), one of the first fol- 
lowers of *Hibbat Zion and of political Zionism in England. 
Born in Ponjemon, Lithuania, he lived from the beginning of 
the 1880s in England, where he taught Hebrew. He was one of 
the first to promote Hibbat Zion in England through essays, 
stories, and poems in Yiddish newspapers that he published 
and edited at the end of the 1880s and the beginning of the 
1890s. Ish-Kishor adhered to Herzl upon his first appearance 
in England, and in his diary, on July 15, 1896, Herzl mentions 
that Ish-Kishor came to see him and proposed the establish- 
ment of an organization to be headed by Herzl: “A hundred 
persons will gather in the East End; they will enlist members 
in all the countries and they will create propaganda for a Jew- 
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ish state.” Ish-Kishor later participated in the First Zionist 
Congress and was active in the Zionist Federation of Great 
Britain. In 1907 he went to the United States, where he contin- 
ued his Zionist work. He was also among the founders of the 
Judea Insurance Company and worked for it when he settled 
in Palestine in 1933. His daughter, sHULAMITH ISH-KISHOR 
(1896-1977), who lived in New York, was a noted children’s 
writer whose work included Our Eddie (1970). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sefer ha-Congress, 2 (1950), 85-86, 361; T. 
Herzl Complete Diaries, ed. by R. Patai, 5 vols. (1960), index; Ha- 


olam (Oct. 4, 1945). 
[Getzel Kressel] 


ISHMAEL (Heb. ?xyw?; “God hears,” wordplays on the 
name occur in Gen. 16:11-12; 17:20; 21:13, 17), the first son of 
Abraham, born to him when he was 86 years old. Ishmael’s 
mother was the Egyptian *Hagar, the maidservant of Sarah 
(Gen. 16). After Hagar had conceived, she became insolent 
toward her barren mistress, and Sarah treated her harshly. She 
fled to the wilderness but eventually returned and submitted 
to Sarah’s torments, as commanded by an angel of the Lord. 
However, after the birth of Isaac many years later, Abraham, 
with divine consent, acceded to Sarah’s demand and expelled 
Hagar and Ishmael (Gen. 21). The relationships among Abra- 
ham, Sarah, and Hagar have analogs in ancient Near Eastern 
family law and practice. Ishmael is the eponymous ancestor 
of the *Ishmaelites. His circumcision at age 13 (Gen. 17:25) re- 
flects a practice among Arabs of circumcision as a rite of pu- 
berty. The reference to him as a bowman (Gen. 21:21) reflects 
the tradition that Arabs were marksmen (Isa. 21:17). Accord- 
ing to Gen. 25:9, Isaac and Ishmael together buried their fa- 
ther Abraham. 

In the New Testament (Gal. 4:21-31) Paul treats the ban- 
ishment of Hagar and Ishmael as an allegory for the replace- 
ment of God's old covenant with the Jews through law by God’s 
new covenant with the Christians through promise. 

[Yehuda Elitzur / S. David Sperling (2"4 ed.)] 


In the Aggadah 

Abraham tried to train Ishmael in the right way (Gen. R. 
148:13), but failed, his excessive love for him causing him to 
“spare the rod and spoil the child” (Ex. R. 1:1). Abraham closed 
his eyes to Ishmael’s evil ways and was reluctant to send him 
away (Gen. R. 53:12). Sarah, on the other hand, fully recog- 
nized the true character of Ishmael, for he dishonored women, 
worshiped idols, and attempted to kill Isaac (Gen. R. 53:11; 
Tosef. Sot. 6:6). He also mocked those who rejoiced at the 
birth of Isaac (Gen. R. 53:11). Ishmael is identified with one of 
the two lads who accompanied Abraham to the *Akedah. He 
was left behind with *Eliezer and the ass at the foot of Mount 
Moriah because he could not see the divine cloud which envel- 
oped the mountain (Lev. R. 26:7). When abandoned by Hagar, 
Ishmael prayed for a quick end rather than a slow torturous 
death from thirst (pPdRE 30). The angels hastened to indict Ish- 
mael, exclaiming to God, “Wilt Thou bring up a well for one 
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whose descendants will one day slay Thy children with thirst?” 
Nevertheless, God provided the well that was created during 
the twilight of the Sabbath of Creation for Ishmael since he 
was at that time righteous, and God judges man “only as he is 
at the moment” (Gen. R. 53:14; PdRE 30). 

Ishmael’s skill in archery was so great (Gen. 21:20) that 
he became the master of all the bowmen (Gen. R. 53:15). 
He married a Moabitess named Ayesha. When Abraham 
later visited them, Ishmael was away and his wife was inhos- 
pitable. Abraham thereupon left a message with her that Ish- 
mael should “change the peg of his tent.” Ishmael understood 
the message, divorced his wife, and married a Canaanite 
woman, Fatima. Three years later, when Abraham next vis- 
ited, Fatima received him kindly and Abraham declared that 
the peg was good. Ishmael was so pleased with his father’s 
approval that he moved his entire family to the land of the 
Philistines so that they could be near Abraham (PdRE 30; 
Sefer Yashar, Va-Yera, 41a-b. Ayesha (‘Ai’sha) and Fatima 
are the names of Muhammad's wife and daughter respectively, 
and the Midrash is obviously a late one). Ishmael became 
a genuine penitent at the end of his father’s lifetime and he 
later stood aside out of deference for Isaac at his father’s fu- 
neral (BB 16b). A man who sees Ishmael in a dream will 
have his prayers answered by God (Ber. 56b; cf. Gen. 21:17). 
Gradually Ishmael became identified not only as the ances- 
tor of the Ishmaelites but also of the Arabs, who were often 
named Ishmael in the Middle Ages (see Ginzberg, Legends, 
5, 223, 234). 


In Islam 

Isma‘ll was a prophet (Sura 19:55; 21:85; 38:48), but it was only 
in *Medina that it became known to *Muhammad that he 
was the son of Abraham, one of the founders of the cult at 
the Kaaba in Mecca, one of the forefathers of the Arabs, and, 
like Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, one of the worshipers of Al- 
lah, even though he was neither Jew nor Christian (Sura 2:119, 
127, 1303 3:78; 14:44; 19:55). In the tale of the binding (Sura 
37:99-110) Muhammad identified the son who was to be sacri- 
ficed as Ishmael and, indeed, the opinions of the traditionalists 
were also divided on this subject (cf. *Isaac). It is related that 
a renowned traditionalist of Jewish origin, from the *Qurayza 
tribe, and another Jewish scholar, who converted to Islam, 
told the caliph Omar ibn Abd al-Aziz (717-20) that the Jews 
were well informed that Isma‘il was the one who was bound, 
but that they concealed this out of jealousy (Tabari, Ta’rikh, 
1:189; idem, Tafsir, 23:54; Tha‘labi, Qisas, 77). Muslim legend 
also adds details on Hajar (Hagar), the mother of Isma‘ll. Af- 
ter Abraham drove her and her son out, she wandered be- 
tween the hills of al-Safa and al-Marwa (in the vicinity of 
Mecca) in her search for water. At that time the waters of the 
spring Zemzem began to flow. Her acts became the basis for 
the hallowed customs of Muslims during the Hajj. According 
to Arab genealogists, Ismail was the progenitor of the north- 
ern Arabs, the *Musta‘riba, i.e., Aramite tribes which were as- 


similated among the Arabs. 
[Haim Z’ew Hirschberg] 
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ISHMAEL, son of Nethaniah son of Elishama, one of the 
military commanders in the period after the destruction of 
the First Temple (11 Kings 25:25; Jer. 41:1). Ishmael, a descen- 
dant of the Judahite royal family, assassinated *Gedaliah son 
of Ahikam (Jer. 40:13-14), who presided over the Judean pup- 
pet government set up by Nebuchadnezzar. It would appear 
that Ishmael’s assassination of Gedaliah at Mizpah was both 
personally and politically motivated. Ishmael may have been 
jealous of Gedaliah, who had been appointed by the Babylo- 
nians as head of the remnant of the population in Judah, and 
therefore may have wished to kill him for that reason alone; 
but he could hardly have hoped that the Babylonians would 
reward him for the murder by appointing him in Gedaliah’s 
stead. His only hope to gain a positive advantage lay in con- 
tinued resistance to Babylon, which would, if successful, re- 
sult in his succession to the throne of David. *Baalis, the king 
of Ammon, with whom Ishmael found refuge, apparently 
encouraged Ishmael, because Gedaliah was a collaborator 
whereas the Ammonites were in open revolt against Babylon 
(cf. Ezek. 21:24-27, and Zedekiah’s attempt to flee across the 
Jordan, 11 Kings 25:4-5), and not, as some scholars maintain, 
because they hoped that after the murder of Gedaliah, the 
Babylonians would punish the Judahite remnant and attach 
what was left of the territory of Judah to Ammon. After kill- 
ing Gedaliah (and 70 other Israelites who had later come to 
Mizpah to worship), Ishmael attempted the forcible transfer 
to Ammon of the remnants of the Judean population left at 
Mizpah (Jer. 41:2-10). However, this plan was frustrated by 
*Johanan son of Kareah and the military commanders with 
him. They met Ishmael and his captives at Gibeon and took 
them back to Mizpah; only Ishmael and eight of his men es- 
caped to the Ammonite king (Jer. 41: 11-15). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bright, Hist, 310; Klausner, Bayit Sheni, 1 
(19635), 55ff.; Ginsberg, in: A. Marx Jubilee Volume (1950), 366f£; 
Yeivin, in: Tarbiz, 12 (1940/41), 261-2, 265-6; W. Rudolph, Jeremia 
(Ger., 1947), 685ff. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Cogan and H. Tad- 


mor, 11 Kings (AB; 1988), 326-27. 
[Josef Segal] 


ISHMAEL BEN ABRAHAM ISAAC HA-KOHEN (1723- 
1811), Italian rabbi. Ishmael ha-Kohen, rabbi of Modena, en- 
joyed a high standing in the Jewish world generally and was 
the last Italian rabbi who was accepted throughout the rab- 
binic world as a halakhic authority. He was among those to 
whom Naphtali Hirsch *Wessely appealed in his Divrei Sha- 
lom ve-Emet (Berlin, 1782) to defend the introduction of secu- 
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lar studies in Jewish schools. Though formally disassociating 
himself from the ideology of the maskilim, in practice he con- 
curred with it. It is of note that he occasionally wrote secular 
poems. Ishmael was among those invited by Napoleon to an- 
swer questions put to the Assembly of Jewish Notables which 
took place in Paris in 1806. From his replies on this occasion 
as well as from his other halakhic rulings, both published and 
in manuscript, he emerges as a rabbi alive to the needs of the 
times and inclined to narrow the gap between them and tradi- 
tions. His realistic and moderate approach is clearly revealed 
in his responsa published under the name Zera Emet (pt. 1, 
Leghorn, 1785; pt. 2, ibid., 1796; pt. 3, Reggio, n.d.), see espe- 
cially pt. 1, nos. 69, 74, and 89; pt. 2, no. 107; and pt. 3, nos. 32, 
33, and 42. Many responsa remain unpublished. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Rosenthal, Mehkarim, 2 (1966), 513-323 
Shirmann, in: Zion, 29 (1964), 88; M. Benayahu (ed.), Sefer ha-Hida 
(1959), 36-38; idem, R. Hayyim Yosef David Azulai (1959), index. 
[Moshe Shraga Samet] 


ISHMAEL BEN ELISHA (first half of the second century 
c.E.), tanna, the Ishmael generally mentioned without patro- 
nymic. Ishmael was one of the sages the stamp of whose per- 
sonality and teachings had a permanent effect on tannaitic lit- 
erature and on Judaism as a whole. He wasa kohen (Ket. 105b), 
and in a baraita (Tosef., Hal. 1:10) it is stated that he once took 
an oath “by the [priestly] garments worn by my father and by 
the miter which he set between his eyes”; this suggests that his 
father was a high priest, but since no high priest called Elisha 
is known during the relevant period, he may have had an an- 
cestor in mind. Still a child at the time of the destruction of the 
Second Temple, he was taken captive to Rome and ransomed 
by R. Joshua (Git. 58a), whose pupil he became (Tosef., Par. 
10:3). He also studied under Nehunyah b. ha-Kanah, who was 
his teacher in halakhic Midrash (Shev. 26a). Ishmael lived at 
Kefar Aziz, south of Hebron near Idumea (Kil. 6:4; Ket. 5:8), 
and appears to have taken local tradition into account in his 
decisions (Ket. 5:8). One of the chief spokesmen among the 
sages of *Jabneh, he took part in and expressed his view at 
all its meetings and assemblies and was present, too, on the 
day when Eleazar b. Azariah was appointed in the yeshiva 
(Yad. 4:3). In the debate concerning the commandments for 
which one should suffer martyrdom rather than transgress, 
he was of the opinion that it was permissible to transgress the 
prohibition against idolatry in order to save one’s life, as long 
as it was not done in public (Sifra, Aharei Mot. 13:14). 

His most intimate colleague was *Akiva, and he disputed 
with him on halakhah, aggadah, and in halakhic expositions 
of the Bible. Both of them laid down and evolved different 
systems of exposition and the derivation of the halakhah, and 
different schools were named after them: De-Vei (“the house 
(or school) of”) R. Ishmael and De-Vei R. Akiva. Most of the 
extant halakhic Midrashim belong to one of those schools, 
the Mekhilta de-R. Ishmael on Exodus, and the Sifrei on Num- 
bers coming from Ishmael’s school, the Sifra on Leviticus and 
the Sifrei on Deuteronomy coming from Akiva’s school. For 
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the fundamental differences between these two schools see 
*Midreshei Halakhah, section 11. 

Many of the actions and ethical sayings ascribed to Ish- 
mael testify to his love of mankind, and especially of every 
Jew. On one occasion, when mentioning “the children of 
Israel,” he added: “May I be an atonement for them” (Neg. 2:1); 
on another he said: “All Israel are to be regarded as princes” 
(i.e., there can be no distinctions between Jews; BM 113b). He 
declared that mourning over the destruction of the Second 
Temple would demand abstinence from meat and wine, were 
it not for the principle that no restriction is imposed on the 
public unless the majority can endure it; similarly the prohi- 
bition instituted by the Roman authorities against the study 
of the Torah and the observance of the mitzvot would require 
that one should not marry or beget children, so “that the seed 
of Abraham might cease of itself. But let Israel go their way. 
Better that they err unwittingly than presumptuously” (BB 
6ob, and parallels). The following story is told in the Mishnah 
(Ned. 9:10): “It once happened that a man vowed to have no 
benefit from his sister’s daughter (i-e., not to marry her); and 
they brought her to the house of R. Ishmael and beautified 
her. R. Ishmael said to him, “My son, didst thou vow to ab- 
stain from this one?’ And he said, ‘No!’ And R. Ishmael re- 
leased him from his vow. In that same hour R. Ishmael wept 
and said, “The daughters of Israel are comely but poverty de- 
stroys their comeliness.’ When R. Ishmael died the daughters 
of Israel raised a lament saying, “Ye daughters of Israel, weep 
over R. Ishmael!” His very human approach is evidenced in 
his aphorism: “Receive all men joyfully” (Avot 3:12). From 
his school came the dictum, “One should always use deco- 
rous language” (Pes. 3a), as well as an ethical explanation of 
why the whole ear is hard and only the lobe is soft - “so that 
if one hears anything improper, one may stop up the ear with 
the lobe” (Ket. 5b). 

According to the Talmud he opposed the extreme view 
of Simeon b. Yohai, who encouraged men to refrain from 
mundane pursuits, such as plowing, sowing, reaping, thresh- 
ing, and winnowing, in order to fulfill the literal interpreta- 
tion of the verse, “This book of the law shall not depart out of 
thy mouth” (Josh. 1:8). For his part, Ishmael recalled that the 
Bible states, “Thou shalt gather in thy corn” (Deut. 9:14), thus 
teaching that the study of the Torah is to be combined with 
a worldly occupation (Ber. 35b). Yet the Talmud states that 
he prohibited Eleazar b. Dama, his sister’s son, from learning 
Greek wisdom because this would be at the expense of study- 
ing the Torah (Men. 99b). He adopted an uncompromising 
attitude toward the Christian sectarians, then still within the 
Jewish fold, and several of his statements against them and 
their writings are couched in harsh terms (Shab. 116a, and 
see Av. Zar. 27b). 

It is doubtful whether Ishmael survived until the Bar 
Kokhba revolt. His name is apparently included among the 
first martyred sages killed in the persecutions which followed 
that revolt (Mekh. Nezikin 18; and parallels, but cf. Tosef., Sot. 
13:4). Later aggadot combined various traditions on the mar- 
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tyrs into a single literary work, making their martyrdom take 
place simultaneously (see *Ten Martyrs) and dwelling in leg- 
endary terms on the personality of Ishmael. This legendary 
figure of the high priest’s son (see Tosef., Hal. 1:10 above), who 
is said to have himself been a high priest, knew the Tetragram- 
maton, by means of which he was able, at the request of his 
companions, to ascend to heaven to learn whether the decree 
of death had indeed been issued from on high. While Akiva, 
the leading figure among the “four who entered the pardes, 
served as the protagonist of the early heikhalot text, Heikhalot 
Zutarti, it was R. Ishmael who took over this role in later works 
like Heikhalot Rabbati, and similar works relating to Maaseh 
Bereshit, and Maaseh Merkavah (see *Kabbalah and *Mer- 
kabah Mysticism). Among his pupils were Iai, the father of 
R. Judah (Git. 6b), Meir (Er. 13a), Jonathan, and Josiah (Men. 
57b), who are most mentioned in the halakhic Midrashim of 
the school of Ishmael. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 3-29; I. Konowitz, Maare- 
khot Tanna’im, 2 (1968), 261-367; Frankel, Mishnah (19237), 112-8; 
J. Bruell, Mevo ha-Mishnah 1 (1876), 103-16; Graetz-Rabbinowitz, 2 
(1893), 191-4, 231f.; D. Hoffmann, in: Jahresbericht des Rabbiner-Semi- 
nars zu Berlin 5647 (1886/87), 5 ff.; Bacher, Tann; M. Petuchowski, Der 
Tanna R. Ismael (1894); M. Auerbach, in: Jeschurum, 10 (1923), 60-66, 
81-88 (Heb. pt.); Allon, Toledot, 1 (19593) index; 2 (1961”), 11f.; Zeitlin, 


in: JQR, 36 (1945/46), 1-11. 
[Shmuel Safrai] 


ISHMAEL BEN JOHANAN BEN BEROKA (middle of the 
second century), tanna. He was a contemporary of *Simeon 
b. Gamaliel 11, and he is often quoted as being in agreement 
or disagreement with him (Tosef., Er. 5 (4):2; Tosef., Yev. 
13:5). He is mentioned three times in the Mishnah (BK 10:2, 
San 11:1, Avot 4:5), about 30 times in the Tosefta, in all areas 
of halakhah, and about the same number of times in Baby- 
lonian Talmud and the Jerusalem Talmud. He is mentioned 
several times in connection with the scholars of Jabneh 
(Tosef., Yev. 6:6, 10:3). His only aggadic teaching is included in 
Avot (4:5): “He who learns in order to teach, Heaven will 
grant him the opportunity both to learn and to teach; but he 
who learns in order to practice, Heaven will grant him the 
opportunity to learn and to teach, to observe and to prac- 
tice.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Tann; Frankel, Mishnah, 195f.; Weiss, 


Dor, 2, 149f. 
[Harry Freedman] 


ISHMAEL BEN PHIABI (Phabi) II, high priest, appointed 
by Agrippa 11 in 59 c.E. He is not to be confused with a high 
priest of the same name appointed by the procurator Valerius 
Gratus in 15 C.E. The Phiabi family was one of the few from 
whose ranks the high priests were chosen. The name suggests 
an Egyptian origin and the immigration of the family to Erez 
Israel seems to have taken place in the time of Herod, when 
Joshua b. Phiabi held office as high priest (Jos., Ant. 15:322). 
According to Josephus, Ishmael was a member of the delega- 
tion sent to Rome in connection with Agrippa 11’s opposi- 
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tion to the wall erected at the Temple by the priests (see Sa- 
bina *Poppaea). Though Nero upheld the appeal (Jos., Ant. 
20:194-6), Ishmael was detained in Rome as one of the hos- 
tages and Joseph b. Simeon was appointed to succeed him. He 
apparently held office for a period of two years only. An Ish- 
mael b. Phiabi is mentioned on various occasions in the Tal- 
mud as a righteous man, but it is not clear which of them is 
referred to. A well-known baraita (Pes. 57a; Ker. 28b; Tosef., 
Men. 13:21) states: “Woe is me because of the house of Ishmael 
b. Phiabi, woe is me because of their fists,’ etc., but it contin- 
ues that “the Temple court cried out, ‘Lift up your heads, O 
ye gates, and let Ishmael the son of Phiabi, Phinehas’ disci- 
ple, enter and serve as high priest?” The Mishnah also states 
that with his death the glory of the high priesthood departed 
(Sot. 9:15). He was one of those who prepared the ashes of the 
*red heifer, of which only seven (or nine) were prepared in 
the whole history of the Second Temple (3:5). A slightly dif- 
ferent version is given in the Tosefta (Par. 3:6; cf. Num. R. 
19:10), which suggests that he prepared two, the first not in 
accordance with the Pharisaic requirements, whereupon he 
prepared the second. According to Buechler, this accounts for 
the favorable mention of a Sadducean priest by the Talmud. 
Derenbourg is of the opinion that this act is to be ascribed to 
the first Ishmael. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Derenbourg, Hist, 237ff., 250; Hyman, To- 
ledot, 838-9, s.v.; A. Buechler, Das Synedrion in Jerusalem (1902), 96; 
Schuerer, Gesch, 2 (19074), 269, 272; A. Zacut(o), Sefer Yuhasin ha- 
Shalem, ed. by H. Filipowski (19257), 24; Graetz, Hist, 2 (1949), 246; 
Klausner, Bayit Sheni, 5 (1951°), 21-22, 24-26. 

[Lea Roth] 


ISHMAEL BEN YOSE BEN HALAFTA (end of the sec- 
ond century c.£.), fanna. He is not mentioned by name in 
the Mishnah (apart from Avot, see below), and most of the 
halakhic sayings transmitted by him in the Tosefta are in his 
father’s name (Tosef. Ter. 4:2, Maas. 1:2, Kel. BK 5:16; Oho.18:14; 
Nid. 4:12. Toh. 10:12). He was mentioned as a member of a 
bet din (along with R. Eleazar Hakappar and R. Pinhas ben 
Yair) who discussed the establishment of halakhot and tak- 
kanot (Tosef., Oho. 18:18). According to the Talmud Ishmael 
was the eldest son of *Yose b. Halafta (Shab. 118b) and suc- 
ceeded him in the leadership of the town of Sepphoris (Er. 
86b). The sources note Ishmael’s extensive knowledge of the 
whole of the Bible (Ty, ibid.). He was greatly occupied with 
civil law and much is related of his exceptional care to main- 
tain his impartiality and not to allow any suspicion or hint of 
bribery to attach to him, so that to him was applied the verse 
(Isa. 33:15): “That shaketh his hands from holding of bribes” 
(Mak. 24a). His great experience as a judge made him say: “He 
who shuns the judicial office rids himself of hatred, robbery, 
and vain swearing; but he who presumptuously lays down 
decisions is foolish, wicked, and of an arrogant spirit.” He 
used to say: “Judge not alone. For none may judge alone save 
God” (Avot 4:8). Ishmael was appointed by the government, 
against his will, to head the local police. He is criticized for 
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not fleeing abroad in order to avoid having to deliver Jews to 
the government (BM 83b). According to the Talmud he died 
prior to the death of Judah ha-Nasi (Pes. 118b). The great pu- 
pils of Judah, such as *Hanina b. Hama in Erez Israel and 
*Rav in Babylon, transmitted some of his teachings and cus- 
toms (Kid. 71a; Ber. 27b). One of his aggadic sayings is: “The 
older scholars grow, the more wisdom they acquire ... but as 
for the ignorant, the older they become the more foolish they 
become” (Shab. 152a). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, s.v.; Epstein, Tannaim, 


181. 
[Shmuel Safrai] 


ISHMAELITES (Heb. YX YW"), a group of nomadic tribes 
related according to the Bible to *Ishmael, son of Abraham 
and Hagar. In Genesis 25:13-15 and 1 Chronicles 1:29-31 there 
is a list of “the sons of Ishmael, which requires special con- 
sideration (see below). Apart from this list, the designation 
“Ishmaelite(s)” is found in Genesis 37:25-28; Judges 8:24; 
Psalms 83:3; 1 Chronicles 2:17 and 27:30. To date no mention 
of Ishmaelites as a designation of nomads has been found in 
other sources of the biblical period. The assumptions con- 
cerning the identification of the name Sumu(’)ilu in the in- 
scriptions of Sennacherib and Ashurbanipal, kings of Assyria, 
with Ishmael (J. Lewy, R. Campbell Thompson) are based on 
incorrect interpretations of these texts. 

Knowledge of the area and the characteristics of the no- 
mads called Ishmaelites can be derived, therefore, only from 
the biblical references to the Ishmaelites (apart from the list of 
the “sons of Ishmael”), as well as from what is related in Genesis 
about Ishmael. The “father” of these nomads is definitely con- 
nected with the desert regions between Erez Israel and Egypt, 
and he is the son of Hagar, the Egyptian maidservant (Gen. 
16:1, 3). Hagar’s meeting with the angel of God who brought her 
tidings of Ishmael’s forthcoming birth and his destined great- 
ness is connected with the “spring of water in the wilderness, 
the spring on the road to Shur,’ which is later called Beer-la- 
hai-roi, and “is between Kadesh and Bered” (ibid., 16:7, 14). 
After having been expelled by Abraham, Hagar and Ishmael 
are saved by an angel of God in the wilderness of Beer-Sheba 
(21:14-19). When he grew up and became a bowman, Ishmael 
lived in the wilderness of Paran, and his mother got a wife for 
him from Egypt (21:21). The Ishmaelites’ area of habitation 
is defined in Genesis 25:18: “from Havilah, by Shur, which is 
close to Egypt ...” This area includes the region in which Saul 
defeated Amalek: “from Havilah as far as Shur, which is east 
of Egypt” (1 Sam. 15:7). The exact location of the Havilah men- 
tioned in these passages is unknown, but according to the de- 
scription of Saul’s battle with the Amalekites it can be estab- 
lished with certainty that this place is in southern Palestine. 

The Ishmaelites are described as Bedouin who live in 
the desert, raise camels (see especially the inclusion of Obil 
the Ishmaelite, who was “over the camels,” among David's of- 
ficers, 1 Chron. 27:30), are desert robbers (cf. Gen. 16:12), and 
periodically overrun the permanent settlement and plunder it 
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(Ps. 83:7; Judg. 8:24). In addition, the Ishmaelites engaged in 
caravan trade (Gen. 37:25). (For relations of kinship and in- 
termarriage between the Ishmaelite groups, who were close 
to the borders of settled areas, and the permanent inhabitants 
cf. Gen. 28:9, 36:3; 1 Chron 2:17.) 

At the time when the Midianites, Amalekites, and Bene 
Kedem had become a rare sight in the land of Israel a bibli- 
cal writer explained to his contemporaries that these were a 
species of Ishmaelites (cf. Judg. 6:3, 33; 7:12; 8:10, 22, 26 with 
8:24). The account of the sale of Joseph mentions an Ishma- 
elite caravan on its way from Gilead to Egypt (Gen. 37:25, 273 
39:1). The same account also calls these traders Midianites 
(37:28) or Medanites (37:36). The identification of the Midian- 
ites, Medanites, and Amalekites with the Ishmaelites, as well 
as the inclusion of the latter’s areas of habitation with that of 
the Amalekites, support the assumption that during a specific 
period the Ishmaelites were the principal group of nomads on 
the borders of Palestine (cf. Gen. 16:12: “He shall dwell along- 
side of all his kinsmen”; 25:18: “they camped alongside of all 
his kinsmen”; and 21:18: “... for I will make a great nation of 
him”). It is also possible that groups that were not directly re- 
lated to the Ishmaelites were sometimes called by their name 
(Midian and Medan are listed among the sons of Abraham 
and Keturah, Gen. 25:2; 1 Chron. 1:32; Amalek is listed among 
the descendants of Esau, i.e., Edom, Gen. 36: 12, 16; 1 Chron. 
1:36). It appears that this period ended no later than around 
the middle of the tenth century B.c.£., from which time on 
there is no mention of the Ishmaelites in the historiographic 
and literary sources in the Bible. 

Genesis 25:13-15 and 1 Chronicles 1:29—31 contain the list 
of “the sons of Ishmael,” in which 12 groups are listed by name: 
Nebaioth, Kedar, Adbeel, Mibsam, Mishma, Dumah, Massa, 
Hadad, Tema, Jetur, Naphish, Kedmah (for the number of the 
12 sons of Ishmael cf. also Gen. 17:20). Of these, Kedar, Mib- 
sam, Mishma, Dumah, Massa, Jetur, and Naphish are men- 
tioned in other passages of the Bible. Assyrian and North-Ara- 
bian inscriptions mention Nebaioth, Kedar, Adbeel, Dumah, 
Massa, and Tema; while Greek sources from the second cen- 
tury B.C.E. on mention also the sons of Jetur. It should be noted 
that apart from the genealogical list, not one of these groups is 
mentioned in any source from the period preceding the tenth 
century B.C.E. In light of what is known about the peoples just 
mentioned, especially from Assyrian sources, it can be seen 
that they are not connected with the unified framework of the 
Ishmaelite tribes mentioned above: the scope of their wan- 
derings is much greater than that of the Ishmaelites and cov- 
ers an area from northern Sinai (Adbeel) to the edge of Wadi 
Sizhan (Duma) and the western border of Babylonia (Kedar, 
Nebaioth, and Massa). The collective name for these groups 
in all the sources is “Arabs” (Aribi, Arabu, Arbaia, etc.), and 
there is no doubt that this is the name by which they called 
themselves. On the other hand, the Assyrian sources make no 
mention of an ethnic framework called Ishmael; and there is 
no evidence that the nomads were called by this name. 

According to this view the list of “the sons of Ishmael” 
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is composed of nomadic peoples who dwelt on the borders 
of Palestine and in the wide desert area in North Arabia and 
the Syrian-Arabian desert from the eighth century B.c.£. on, 
and who were called the “Sons of Ishmael” although the an- 
cient Ishmaelites by this time — as a result of the battles of Saul 
and David with the nomads on the borders of their kingdom 
and the appearance of new nomadic groups who forcefully 
pushed them away from the areas adjacent to Palestine - no 
longer inhabited this area. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ed. Meyer, Die Israeliten und ihre Nach- 
barstaemme (1906), 322-8; F Hommel, Ethnologie und Geographie des 
alten Orients (1926), 591-7; A. Musil, Arabia Deserta (1927), 477-93; 
J.A. Montgomery, Arabia and the Bible (1934), 45-46; Y. Liver, in: EM, 
3 (1958), 902-6; EV. Winnett and WL. Reed, Ancient Records from 
North Arabia (1970), 29-31, 90-91, 95, 99-102. 


[Israel Ephial] 


ISHMAEL OF ‘UKBARA (Ar. Isma‘l al-‘Ukbari; ninth 
century), sectarian teacher from “Ukbara, near *Baghdad. 
*Al-Qirgisani asserts that Ishmael dubbed *Anan b. David, 
the titular founder of *Karaism, an ass, yet some of his own 
teachings were so absurd as to cause ridicule. Nevertheless, 
when he felt his end approaching, he instructed his followers 
to inscribe upon his tombstone “The chariots of Israel and the 
horsemen thereof” (11 Kings, 2:12). Ishmael did not recognize 
the Masoretic emendations (keri) in the biblical text, and ruled 
that it should be read as written (ketiv), yet at the same time 
he asserted that some passages reflect a corrupt reading. He 
permitted the consumption on the Sabbath of food cooked or 
gathered on that day by persons of other faiths. He permit- 
ted a person to use the income of a business operating seven 
days a week, such as a bathhouse or a shop, provided he de- 
voted the proceeds of each seventh and forty-ninth or fiftieth 
day for charity (on the analogy of the Sabbatical and Jubilee 
years for agricultural produce). He also prohibited the con- 
sumption of meat. 

His followers appear to have been comparatively few, 
and Al-Qirgisani states that in his day (tenth century) none 
was left. They were presumably absorbed in the slowly con- 
solidating Karaite sect. In “Ukbara, Ishmael was succeeded 
by Mishawayh al-‘Ukbari, who organized a separate group 
of his own disciples. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Nemoy, in: HUCA, 7 (1930), 329, 388; idem 


(ed.), Karaite Anthology (1952), 52; 335. 
[Leon Nemoy] 


ISIDOR, LAZARE (1814-1888), French rabbi. Born in Lix- 
heim, Lorraine, he became rabbi of Pfalzburg in 1838, of Paris 
in 1847, and chief rabbi of France in 1867. While rabbi of Pfal- 
zburg, he refused to permit a member of the congregation of 
Saverne to pronounce the humiliating *oath more Judaico, in 
the synagogue of Saverne when requested by the tribunal of 
Sarrebourg. As rabbi in charge, Isidor closed the synagogue, 
and was consequently prosecuted (1839). A brilliant defense 
by Adolphe *Crémieux brought about Isidor’s acquittal. This 
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and similar cases contributed to the final abolition of the oath 
more Judaico in France (1846). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: AI, 49 (1888), 310; Consistoire Central des 


Israélites de France, La mort de M. Lazare Isidor (funeral orations, 
1888); L. Berman, Histoire des juifs de France (1937), 412. 


°ISIDORE OF SEVILLE (Isidorus Hispalensis; c. 560-636), 
archbishop of Seville, theologian, and encyclopedist; one of 
the last Church *Fathers. Isidore was probably born in Carta- 
gena, but when he was still a child his family moved to Seville. 
He was educated by his elder brother Leander, archbishop 
of Seville, and after his brother’s death in 600, Isidore suc- 
ceeded him in the episcopate, which he held until his death. 
In his numerous writings Isidore encompassed all the sci- 
ences of his time; his great erudition was mainly expressed in 
his book Originum, sive etymologiarum. His most important 
historical work is Historia de Regibus Gothorum Vandalorum 
et Suevorum. 

During his episcopate, Isidore presided over several re- 
gional and national church councils in Visigothic Spain, most 
important of which was the fourth national council of Toledo 
in 633, which determined the authority of the Visigothic king- 
dom and the status of the Church. Though the council agreed 
with Isidore’s fundamental views against forced conversion of 
Jews, it may be assumed that he prompted the numerous laws 
decreed by this council against converts of Jewish origin who 
had remained faithful to Judaism. While Isidore was strictly 
opposed to forced conversion, he believed that the political 
status of the Jews should be exploited to bring about their vol- 
untary conversion, an attitude he expressed in his polemical 
writings against Judaism. In the first of these, Isaiae testimo- 
nia de Christo Domino, he tries to prove that Isaiah’s prophe- 
cies herald Jesus as Messiah. In his main apologetic book De 
fide catholica ex Veteri et Novo Testamento contra Iudaeos, he 
tries to find evidence for the truth of Christianity in all the 
biblical books. Despite its title, the book does not contain any 
dogmatic evidence against the Jews from the New Testament. 
In both these works Isidore does not refer to the original He- 
brew text of the Bible nor does he appear to have any knowl- 
edge of talmudic literature. His information in this field is 
based mainly on the writings of the Church Fathers, *Jerome 
in particular. Despite his missionary fervor, his writings are 
characterized by their moderate and restrained language, con- 
trary to the prevailing anti-Jewish polemics. 

In his exegetical works Isidore generally preferred mys- 
tical and allegorical interpretations, especially in Mysticorum 
expositiones sacramentorum seu quaestiones in Vetus Testamen- 
tum, where he tries to reconcile divergencies between the Old 
and New Testaments. This work was designed to support Chris- 
tian arguments in anti-Jewish disputations. His book Liber de 
variis quaestionibus adversus Iudaeos, attributed by some schol- 
ars toa later period, was aimed at bringing back into the fold of 
the Church those converts who had returned to Judaism. 

Isidore’s works were widely read in the Middle Ages, as 
attested by the great number of manuscripts remaining as well 
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as the translation into German of De fide catholica..., made 
at a relatively early date. Up to the 12™ century all anti-Jewish 
apologetic writers in Western Europe were inspired by Isidore’s 
writings and his influence on the anti-Jewish disputations in 
Spain lasted even longer. Isidore’s writings are collected in 
Migne’s Patrologia Latina (vols. 81-84, 1850-62). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baron, Social’, index; A. Lukyn Williams, Ad- 
versus Judaeos (1935), index; J. Fontaine, Isidore de Séville et la culture 
classique dans l'Espagne wisigothique, 2 vols. (1959); M.C. Diaz y Diaz 
(ed.), Isidoriana (Sp., 1961), includes bibliography. 


ISIS, Egptian deity, at whose instigation, it was said, the Jews 
were forced to leave Egypt. Cheremon, the enemy of the Jews, 
asserted that the goddess Isis had appeared to the Egyptian 
king Amenophis, and had censured him because her sanc- 
tuary had been destroyed; whereupon the priest Phritiban- 
tes told the king that the terrible vision would not recur if he 
would purge Egypt of the “foul people.” Then the departure of 
the Jews from Egypt took place (Jos., Apion 1, 32). Tacitus has 
a different version, according to which the Jews were natives 
of Egypt, and had emigrated during the reign of Isis (Hist. v, 
2-5). In the Epistle of Jeremiah (30-40) either the cult of Isis 
or that of Cybele is described. The violation of the chaste Pau- 
lina in the Temple of Isis at Rome was one of the reasons for 
the expulsion of the Jews from that city by Tiberius (Jos., Ant. 
XVIII, 3:4). After the destruction of Jerusalem, Vespasian and 
Titus celebrated their triumph in the Temple of Isis at Rome 
Jjos., Wars VII, 5:4). 


ISKENDERUN (formerly Alexandretta), harbor town on 
the Mediterranean coast of Turkey on the gulf of the same 
name; population (2004), 173,900. The town (along with its 
district), first attached to Syria under the French mandate, was 
annexed to Turkey in 1939. Jews settled in Iskenderun in the 
Middle Ages. They were expelled by the Crusaders in 1098, 
but returned during the 16" century. During the 17" century 
the Jews of Iskenderun were among the supporters of Shab- 
betai *Zevi. The community was small and numbered some 
tens of families. After World War 1 about 20 families remained 
in Iskenderun. Most of the Jews emigrated from Iskenderun 
to Israel with the establishment of the State. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Galanté, Histoire des Juifs d’ Istanbul 
(1941). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: EIS’, 4 (1960), 138. 


[David Kushner (2™ ed.)] 


ISKOWITZ, GERSHON (1921-1988), Canadian painter. Is- 
kowitz was born in Kielce, Poland. He registered at the War- 
saw Academy of Art in 1939. With the German invasion of Po- 
land, he was put to forced labor. In 1942, his parents and sister 
were taken to Treblinka. A year later, he and his brother were 
transported to Auschwitz. In the fall of 1944, he was trans- 
ferred to Buchenwald. Liberated on April 11, 1945, he was the 
only member of his family to survive the Holocaust. In 1947 
he studied at the Munich Academy of Art and privately, for 
a short time, with Oskar Kokoschka. In September 1949 he 
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emigrated to Canada and settled in Toronto. He held his first 
solo exhibition in Toronto in 1957. 

Only a few of Iskowitz’s early sketches recording life in 
the ghetto and the camps survived. His memories and the 
horrors of the war, however, remained a principal focus of his 
drawings into the 1950s. In 1952 Iskowitz began taking sketch- 
ing trips into the countryside around Toronto. This work be- 
came the basis for the development of the dramatic, painterly 
abstract canvases for which he is best known, a direction that 
was confirmed on the first of several trips into the Canadian 
north; the first, by helicopter, was funded by a Canada Coun- 
cil grant. These large-scale abstractions, which begin with the 
perception of landscape, have been described as radiant and 
joyful expressions that transform the immediacy of vision 
into colored light. 

Iskowitz exhibited regularly in Toronto; after 1964, with 
the Gallery Moos. He was one of two artists selected to rep- 
resent Canada at the 1972 Venice Biennale. In 1982, the Art 
Gallery of Ontario held a major retrospective of his work. In 
1985, he established the Gershon Iskowitz Foundation that 
continues to award an annual prize to experienced, profes- 
sional Canadian artists. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Freeman,Gershon Iskowitz: Painter of Light 
(1982); D. Burnett, Iskowitz (1982). 

[Joyce Zemans (2™ ed.)] 


ISLAM. The word conveys the sense of total and exclusive 
submission to Allah and is the name of the religion enunci- 
ated by the Prophet *Muhammad in the city of Mecca at the 
beginning of the seventh century c.£. An adherent of it is 
called a Muslim, a person who submits to Allah totally and 
exclusively. While the word is normally used in this sense, in 
traditional Muslim usage the word also denotes the ancient 
monotheistic faith associated with *Abraham. It is in this sense 
that Abraham is explicitly designated as Muslim in *Koran 
3:67; the same designation is implicit for the Old Testament 
prophets and for Jesus as well. Liberal-minded modern Mus- 
lims tend to interpret this as a reflection of Muslim tolerance 
and recognition of the prophets of Judaism and Christianity; 
viewed from a different perspective, the idea may also be con- 
strued as an appropriation of Jewish and Christian religious 
history by Muslims. 

In contradistinction to other religions whose names were 
frequently given to them by outsiders (cf. W.C. Smith, The 
Meaning and End of Religion, (1963), 80-82), the name Islam 
is indigenous and appears in the Koran eight times; moreover, 
the Koran maintains that Allah himself approved of Islam 
(Koran 5:5) and it is “the religion in the eyes of Allah” (Koran 
3:19). Conversely, “whoever desires a religion other than Islam, 
it will not be accepted from him, and he will be in the hereaf- 
ter one of the losers” (Koran 3:85). Muslims use Islam as the 
only name for their religion; other names by which Islam has 
been known until recently in European languages - such as 
“Mohammedanism” or “Mahométanisme” - are totally unac- 
ceptable to them. Nevertheless, in medieval Muslim texts one 
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occasionally encounters expressions such as “Muhammadan 
way” (tariqga muhammadiyya) in a sense identical with Islam. 
In the literature of tradition, the terms Islam and Muslim are 
sometimes also given a more sublime significance; playing 
on the various meanings of the Arabic root s-l-m, a tradition 
says that “a Muslim is someone by whose hands and tongue 
the Muslims are not harmed” (al-Bukhari, Sahih, Kitab al- 
iman, 4; ed. Krehl, vol. 1, 11). Recent interpretations accord- 
ing to which Islam is related to salam (“peace”) seem to have 
no basis in traditional literature, though the linguistic root of 
the two words is identical. 

In the pre-Islamic period (called the era of barbarism 
and ignorance, al-Jahiliyya), Arab inhabitants of the Penin- 
sula believed in a multiplicity of gods but were not unaware 
of Allah whom they believed to be the strongest among these. 
In the Muslim tradition, this is called “associationism” (shirk), 
the belief that Allah has associates (shurakda’) in His divinity. 
These associates were believed to have an essential media- 
tory role between human beings and Allah. Muslim tradition 
maintains, nevertheless, that pre-Islamic Arabs understood 
that Allah was more powerful than all other gods and in times 
of extreme danger they placed their trust in Him alone, be- 
coming, in a manner of speaking, “temporary monotheists” 
(cf. Koran 29:65-66, 31:22; Izutsu, God and Man, 102-103). In 
the Peninsula there were also Jewish and Christian commu- 
nities. The Jews lived in the northern city of *Khaybar and 
in *Medina where the Prophet Muhammad was active from 
622 C.E. until his death ten years later. The Christians inhab- 
ited the town of Najran and also lived elsewhere: the Christian 
tribe of Taghlib lived first in the Najd region of the Peninsula 
and later on the lower Euphrates (M. Lecker, “Taghlib” E1s?, 
s.v.). Small Zoroastrian communities probably existed in the 
eastern part of the Peninsula. Islam developed out of polem- 
ics with these religious communities and a substantial part 
of Muslim belief and ritual can only be understood against 
this background. 


“The Pillars of Islam” (arkan al-islam) 

In contradistinction to Judaism which speaks of 613 (taryag) 
commandments, the Muslim tradition does not keep count of 
the commandments incumbent on a Muslim. However, five 
of these have acquired a special standing in Islamic tradition. 
One of them is related to the manner in which an unbeliever 
embraces Islam, while the other four belong to the ritual as- 
pect of the religion. Each of these commandments is men- 
tioned several times in the Koran, but there they do not appear 
as a separate group. However, in the literature of prophetic 
tradition (*hadith), the five commandments are grouped and 
designed as the pillars on which Islam stands. In the collec- 
tion compiled by al-Bukhari (d. 870 c.£.), we read: “Islam is 
built on five (pillars): Witnessing that there is no god but Al- 
lah and that Muhammad is the messenger of Allah, and the 
performance of prayer, and giving of alms, and pilgrimage, 
and the fast of Ramadan” (al-Bukhari, Sahih, Kitab al-iman, 
2; ed. Krehl, 1, 10). 
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1. The double formula saying that “there is no god but 
Allah and Muhammad is the messenger of Allah” (called in 
Arabic shahdda (“witnessing”), kalima (“word”), or kalimat al- 
ikhlas (“the word of exclusive devotion”) does not appear in 
the Koran as one unit. Its first part appears with slight modi- 
fications several times. Koran 3:18 reads: “Allah witnessed that 
there is no god except Him” (Cf. Koran 2:255, 37:35 and else- 
where.) The second part appears only once, in Koran 48:29: 
“Muhammad is the messenger of Allah. And those who are 
with him are hard against the unbelievers, merciful one to 
another...” This formula is the most distinctive expression of 
Muslim monotheism and of the central position accorded in 
Islam to the Prophet Muhammad. It is an important part of 
worship, appearing in the call to prayer and in the prayer it- 
self. It is also the formal requirement for joining the Muslim 
community. Like other Muslim rituals, this formula seems 
also to have undergone certain developments before reach- 
ing its final form. The tradition maintains that the first part of 
the shahdda, affirming the oneness of Allah, was sufficient to 
indicate the conversion of Arab polytheists to Islam because 
it is unambiguous in the rejection of their former belief in 
multiple gods. When the call to Islam was directed at Chris- 
tians and Jews, this part of the shahdda was no longer sufhi- 
cient: an affirmation of Allah’s oneness by monotheist Jews 
or Christians does not indicate their conversion to Islam be- 
cause Christians and Jews may identify with the first part of 
the shahdada without changing their religious affiliation. For a 
Jew or a Christian, therefore, the acknowledgment of Muham- 
mad’s prophethood was considered essential. And since some 
Jewish groups were willing to acknowledge Muhammad's 
prophethood but restricted its validity to Arabs alone (see Y. 
Erder, “The Doctrine of Aba Isa al-Isfahani and Its Sources,” 
in: Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam, 20 (1996), 162-99), 
Jews and Christians were obliged - according to some tradi- 
tions — not only to pronounce the double shahdda, but also 
unequivocally to renounce their former faiths. 

2. Prayer (salat): Pre-Islamic Arabs did not observe an 
obligatory daily routine which could be seen as an inspiration 
for the Islamic prayer. It is therefore significant to observe 
that salat (“prayer”) is an Aramaic loan word which means 
bowing or prostration. Nevertheless, prayer is mentioned as 
an obligation of the believer already in the Meccan period 
of the Koran ( Koran 108:1-2; 107:4-5). It seems that in the 
first stage of the development, the Prophet spoke of two daily 
prayers: in the evening and at dawn. Koran 17:80 enjoins the 
Muslims to “perform the prayer at the sinking of the sun to 
the darkening of the night and the recital of dawn (Koran al- 
fajr)...”” Later developments in this field are not very clear, 
but it appears that after the hijra to *Medina an additional 
prayer, called the “middle” one, was added when the Koran 
says: “Be watchful over the prayers and the middle prayer...” 
(Koran 2:239). The “middle prayer” is variously explained as 
the noon or the afternoon prayer. 

If we assume that the prayers mentioned in the first part 
of the verse are the two prayers which had been referred to in 
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the Meccan period, we reach the conclusion that after the hi- 
jra the number of prayers reached three. Though there is no 
hard evidence to substantiate this notion, some scholars tend 
to speculate that this happened under the influence of the Jews 
with whom the Prophet came into contact in Medina. The 
number of the Muslim prayers eventually reached five, but we 
do not know exactly when this development took place. There 
is some evidence to suggest that during the *Umayyad period 
in *Syria the number of the obligatory prayers was not gener- 
ally known, and at the time of the Umayyad caliph ‘Omar b. 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz (r. 717-720 C.£.) the proper time for prayer was 
not known either (Goldziher, Muslim Studies, 2, 39-40). As 
for the reasons why the Muslims eventually decided on the 
number of five daily prayers, these are not clear. Goldziher 
maintains that the number was influenced by the Zoroas- 
trian tradition which had five daily prayers. Islamic tradition 
connects the establishment of the five prayers with Muham- 
mad’s miraculous nocturnal journey to heaven (isra’, mi‘rdj). 
According to this tradition, Allah intended to impose on the 
Muslim community 50 daily prayers, but after some negotia- 
tions (which Muhammad conducted with Allah in compli- 
ance with the advice of Moses), the number was reduced to 
five. The tradition maintains, however, that these five prayers 
have the value of fifty. 

In any case, post-Koranic Muslim tradition established 
five daily prayers: morning (fajr), noon (zuhr), afternoon 
(asr), evening (maghrib), and night (isha). Before each prayer 
it is necessary to perform an ablution (wudu), which involves 
washing the hands up to the elbows, rinsing the mouth and 
nose, and washing the feet including the ankles. If water is 
not available, sand may be used; in this case the procedure is 
called tayammum (Koran 5:8-9). In preparation for the Fri- 
day prayer washing the entire body (ghusl) is required. The 
prayer itself consists of a prescribed sequence of bodily move- 
ments (rak‘a), including bending, standing, prostration, and 
half-kneeling, half sitting. The only texts which are essential 
for the prayer being valid are the formula Allahu Akbar and 
the Fatiha, the opening chapter of the Koran. 

Three elements associated with Muslim prayer will serve 
as an illustration of the idea that Islam developed out of po- 
lemics with, and attempts to differentiate itself from, Judaism 
and Christianity. As is well known, Muslims now pray bare- 
foot. However, there is evidence to suggest that in the early 
days of Islam, Muslims prayed with their shoes on. This was 
recommended, even enjoined, in order to distinguish between 
Muslims and Jews who are said to have prayed barefoot. The 
second element is the adhdan, the call preceding each prayer. 
The tradition maintains that in the beginning the Prophet 
used a horn “like the horn of the Jews” for this purpose. Later 
he disliked this and ordered the clapper (ndqiis) to be used 
to summon the believers, in emulation of Eastern Christians. 
Eventually, ‘Omar b. al-Khattab, the second caliph, had a vi- 
sion in which he was told: “Do not use the clapper, rather call 
to prayer (with human voice).” In this way the characteristic 
Muslim call to prayer is said to have emerged. This call now 
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consists of pronouncing the formula “Allahu Akbar” four 
times, the shahdda twice, the formula “come to prayer, come 
to success” twice, “Allahu Akbar” twice again, and, finally, 
the shahdda. 

The development of the Muslim direction of prayer (qi- 
bla) is the most famous reflection of the progressive dissocia- 
tion of Islam from Judaism. The Muslim direction of prayer 
underwent several changes. The relevant traditions are reason- 
ably clear, but there is no way to verify their historicity. Koran 
2:216, considered by some commentators to be abrogated, 
seems to belittle the importance of the direction of prayer, 
saying that “To God belong the East and the West; wherever 
you turn, there is the face of God.” On the other hand, we have 
three traditions concerning the direction of prayer in Mecca 
before Muhammad's migration to Medina in 622. According 
to one of them, in Mecca the Prophet faced the Ka‘ba while 
praying; according to another, he faced Jerusalem; according 
to a third, which constitutes an attempt to harmonize between 
the first two ones, he faced Jerusalem, but took care to have the 
Ka’ba on the straight line between himself and Jerusalem. In 
this way, the tradition maintains, he faced both sanctuaries. 

Regarding the period of the Prophet's sojourn in Medina 
(622-632 C.£.), the tradition is unanimous and maintains that 
for the first 16 or 18 months of his stay in Medina, the Prophet 
and the Muslims with him prayed toward Jerusalem; this is 
why Jerusalem came to be known in Islam as “the first qi- 
bla and the third sanctuary” (after Mecca and Medina) (ila 
al-giblatayn wa thalith al-haramayn). There is no record of 
a divine command to do this; nevertheless, some commen- 
tators think that such a command was issued, while others 
maintain that praying in the direction of Jerusalem was the 
Prophet’s own decision. Some suggest that the Prophet was 
commanded to pray toward Jerusalem “in order to conciliate 
the Jews.” Frequently we read that at some point in time the 
Prophet became averse to this direction of prayer, and Koran 
2:150, which commands the Muslims to pray in the direction 
of Mecca, was revealed in response to the Prophet's desire. The 
change of the qibla to Mecca introduced a crucial Arabian el- 
ement into Islam and was a major step in its disengagement 
from Judaism. 

‘The five daily prayers may be performed in public or in 
private, though according to the tradition public prayer is al- 
ways preferable. The only prayer which must always be per- 
formed in public is the noon prayer on Friday (jum‘a). 

Naturally, no congregational prayer was held before the 
hijra in Mecca because of the precarious position of the few 
Meccan Muslims in that period. Though there are some refer- 
ences to the jum‘a prayer in Medina before the hijra, it is clear 
that the jum‘a prayer acquired its central standing in Mus- 
lim ritual in the Medinan period of the Prophet’s career. The 
choice of Friday as the Muslim day of congregational prayer 
was explained in various ways. Some thought that it was just 
to differentiate Islam from Judaism and Christianity; but this 
argument is good for any day except Saturday and Sunday. 
A classical tradition observes that although the Jews and the 
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Christians were given their holy books before the Muslims, 
the Muslims precede them in their day of prayer, in order to 
do them justice. The most widely accepted scholarly explana- 
tion was given by S.D. Goitein (“The Origin and Nature of the 
Muslim Friday Worship,’ Studies in Islamic history and insti- 
tutions (1968), 111-25). Goitein suggests that Friday was cho- 
sen because on that day the Jews of Medina used to prepare 
provisions for the Sabbath; because of this Friday became a 
market day on which not only the inhabitants of Medina, but 
also the inhabitants of the adjacent areas assembled in the city 
and engaged in commerce. Since Koran 62:9-11 clearly says 
that commercial activity must cease when the call to prayer 
is sounded, this explanation sounds convincing. 

‘The Friday prayer is the only prayer during which a ser- 
mon (khutba) is delivered. The sermon normally includes 
praise of Allah, a prayer for the Prophet, exhortation to good 
deeds, and a chapter from the Koran. It is also customary to 
mention the ruler. This custom has great political importance: 
it is a symbol of the worshipers’ allegiance to the government 
in power. Mentioning the ruler’s name in the sermon is con- 
sidered indicative of the preacher’s (and the congregation's) 
political loyalty, while its omission is considered a symbol of 
rebellion. Mutatis mutandis, sermons are at times used for 
political statements in the modern period as well. Religiously 
speaking, Friday is not a day of rest like the Jewish Sabbath. 
As is clear from Koran 62:9-11, work is prohibited only dur- 
ing the prayer itself; after the prayer is concluded, all activities 
may be resumed. Nevertheless, Friday has acquired in Islam 
the characteristics of a holiday and is the official day of rest 
in many Muslim states. 

3. Pilgrimage (hajj): In contradistinction to prayer, the 
Muslim pilgrimage has clear antecedents in the pre-Islamic 
period. Muslim tradition maintains that pre-Islamic Arabs 
performed pilgrimage to the Ka‘ba in Mecca, which was then a 
pagan place of worship, with images of idols. The transforma- 
tion of the Ka‘ba into a Muslim sanctuary and of the pilgrim- 
age into a Muslim ritual necessitated an infusion of monothe- 
istic elements into the history of both. This was achieved by 
describing the pilgrimage as a ritual which had begun long 
before Arabian idolatry came into being and was a part of the 
ancient monotheistic religion associated with Abraham “who 
was neither a Jew nor a Christian but a hanif Muslim and was 
not of the idolaters” (Koran 3:67). According to the Koranic 
account, Abraham was the man who built the Ka‘ba together 
with his son Ishmael and made it into a pure place of worship 
(Koran 2:125, 3:95-97). 

Hence the Ka’ba, an idolatrous sanctuary in the pre-Is- 
lamic period, became the holiest place in Islam. The way was 
now open for the next step, transformimg the pilgrimage to 
Mecca into an Islamic commandment: “It is the duty of all 
people to come to the House as pilgrim, if he is able to make 
his way there” (Koran 3:97). Thus the pilgrimage is a case in 
which Islam did not abolish a pre-Islamic ritual, but rather 
filled it with new content and significance. The identity of the 
Muslim rituals with the pre-Islamic ones caused misgivings 
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among some early believers and at least in one case a special 
revelation was needed to give legitimacy to such a ritual. 

The pilgrimage is held annually in the month of Dht al- 
Hijja, the last month of the Islamic year. It is obligatory for 
every Muslim once in a lifetime, if he has the means to per- 
form it. At the outskirts of Mecca, the pilgrims enter into the 
state of sacredness (ihrdm), symbolized by the white, seamless 
garment worn during the pilgrimage. The uniform clothing is 
understood as symbolizing the equality of all believers. When 
the pilgrim reaches Mecca, he starts the ritual by circumam- 
bulating the Ka‘ba seven times (tawdf). Then he covers seven 
times the distance between the hills of al-Safa and al-Marwa 
(sa‘y). This is understood as commemorating Hagar’s search 
of water for her son Ishmael. The collective rituals, so charac- 
teristic of the annual Muslim pilgrimage, begin on the 8" of 
Dhi al-Hijja, when the pilgrims set out for the plain of ‘Arafat, 
east of Mecca. On the 9" of the month the pilgrims stand there 
and listen to a sermon at the time of the noon-prayer. This is 
the central ritual of the pilgrimage (wuqaf). On the way back 
to Mecca, the pilgrims throw stones at Mina; this is meant to 
symbolize the stoning of the devil. On the 10", 11°, and 12% 
of the month the Feast of Sacrifice (“7d al-adhd) is celebrated. 
The sacrifice of an animal is obligatory on every free Muslim 
who can afford it. After this, the pilgrims return to Mecca and 
can come out of their state of sacredness. 

The pilgrimage has acquired tremendous importance in 
Islam. It allows millions of Muslims from all parts of the world 
to meet, exchange ideas, and get acquainted with each other. 
The pilgrimage is therefore an extraordinary event: in recent 
years, about two million Muslims participate in it. It gives the 
Muslims a sense of belonging to a large, universal community 
and strengthens the feeling of unity in the Muslim world. 

4. Fasting (sawm): The development of the Muslim com- 
mandment of fasting began with the migration of the Prophet 
to Medina in 622, when the Prophet instructed the Muslims to 
fast the shard’ (cf. ‘asor, Lev. 16:29) on the 10" of Muharram, 
the first month in the Muslim calendar. One version of this 
tradition maintains that this was in emulation of, or in compe- 
tition with, the Day of Atonement. Other traditions deny any 
Jewish connection and hold that the ‘Gshira’? commemorates 
the saving of Noah during the flood, or a fast observed by the 
tribe of Quraysh in the pre-Islamic period. In 2 A.H./624C.E., 
Koran 2:185 was revealed, instituting the month of Ramadan 
as the month of fasting, from sunrise to sunset. This is another 
example of the progressive dissociation of Islam from the Jew- 
ish tradition. Henceforth, “ashiira@’ was downgraded to a vol- 
untary fast, but there are indications for its persistence into 
the Muslim period. Later the fast of shiira’ merged with the 
Shi‘i commemoration of the death of al-Husayn, the Prophet’s 
grandson, in Karbala’ in 680 c.£. 

Throughout Ramadan, the believer must refrain from 
food, drink, and sexual relations during the daytime. Imsdak 
is the beginning of the fast at dawn, while iftar signifies the 
breaking of the fast after sunset. Unrelated to Ramadan is 
fasting of various durations as expiation for failing to fulfill 
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an oath (Koran 5:92), for repudiating a wife in a forbidden 
way (zihar, Koran 58:4), for failing to perform the pilgrimage 
rituals properly (Koran 2:196), or for an accidental killing of 
a believer (Koran 4:91). 

5. Alms-giving (zaka). The pre-Islamic secular value of 
generosity was transformed into mandatory almsgiving in 
Islam. In the early Suiras of the Koran, the commandment is 
phrased in very general terms (Koran 13:24-26). In the late 
Medinan period, the tone is much more specific and the pur- 
poses for which the collected money may be used are speci- 
fied: “The alms are for the poor and the needy, and those who 
collect them, and those whose hearts are to be reconciled, and 
to free the captives, and the debtors, and for the sake of Allah 
and for the wayfarers; a duty imposed by Allah” (Koran 9:60). 
Those “whose hearts are to be reconciled” are understood to 
be people who needed economic incentive to join Islam, while 
“for the sake of Allah” is interpreted as the jihad (q.v.). This 
suggests that the Prophet used the alms money not only as 
help for the needy, but also for political purposes. According 
to some prophetic traditions, the payment of the alms “puri- 
fies” the property retained by the payer. The Qur’an does not 
specify the amount to be paid as alms. Koran 2:219 seems to 
indicate that one should give as alms whatever is his surplus 
(for details on this in Islamic law, see A. Zysow, “Zakat,’ E1s?, 
11, 406-22). 


The Expansion of Islam 

The first wave of conquests by Muslim Arabs, completed at 
the beginning of the eighth century c.£., included the Fer- 
tile Crescent, *Iran, *Egypt, North Africa, *Spain, the west- 
ern fringes of *India, and some parts of Central Asia. From 
the 10" century Turkish people originating on the steppes 
between the Caspian Sea and the Altai mountains became 
increasingly important as political and military champions 
of Islam. The conquest of South Asia (comprising today In- 
dia, *Pakistan, and Bangladesh) began with the Indian cam- 
paigns of Mahmid Ghaznawi in the early 11" century, and 
was almost completed by the Delhi Sultanate in the 13". The 
conversion of the *Mongols to Islam which began in the 13 
century significantly extended the boundaries of Islam. The 
manner in which Islam came to South East Asia has not been 
satisfactorily described so far, but it is clear that it was not by 
way of conquest. The presence of Muslims in the Indonesian 
archipelago has been attested since the late 13 century. Mus- 
lim merchants and mystics are normally credited with bring- 
ing Islam to these areas. It is clear that Muslim conquests and 
the establishment of Muslim dynasties are not coterminous 
with the spread of Islam among the population and that the 
former aspects of Muslim history are known much better than 
the processes by which Islam became the religion of a substan- 
tial part of Asian and African populations. 

The number of Muslims was estimated in 2000 at 1,262 
million, 77% of these living in countries where the majority of 
the population is Muslim. The largest concentration of Muslim 
population is found in the three countries of South Asia (In- 
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dia, Pakistan, and Bangladesh) which are home to 384.3 mil- 
lion Muslims. Indonesia is the largest single Muslim political 
unit, with 212.1 million Muslims. The Arabic-speaking coun- 
tries of North Africa (including the Sudan) and the Middle 
East comprise 257 million Muslims. Turkey follows with 66.5 
million, Iran with 62.2 million, the five Muslim states of Cen- 
tral Asia (Uzbekistan, Turkmenistan, Tajikistan, Kirgyzstan, 
and Kazakhstan) with 41.5 million, and Afghanistan with 22.5 
million. In Africa 58.9 million Muslims live in West Africa 
(south of the Sahara) and 47.1 in East Africa. The Muslim mi- 
nority of China is estimated at 19.2 million, of Russia at 14.7 
million, and of Europe (including the Balkans, France, and the 
U.K.) at 8.1 million. The number of Muslims in the U.S. and 
Canada is put at 2 million, although some Muslim organiza- 
tions in the U.S. speak of 6 million Muslims in the US. alone. 
Reference to religion in demographic statistics is not univer- 
sal, and these figures must therefore be viewed with caution. 
It is estimated that the number of Muslims will reach 1.8 bil- 
lion by 2025; the Muslims are then expected to form almost a 
quarter of the global population. 


General Characteristics 

The general character of Islam is determined by two main 
factors: its foundational literature and its global expansion. 
The foundational literature - including the Koran, the pro- 
phetic tradition (hadith), the jurisprudence (*fiqh) and mys- 
ticism (tasawwuf) - should be seen as unifying factors. The 
global expansion of Islam, the diverse conditions in the vari- 
ous areas, the different degrees to which the classical sources 
of Islam were internalized, the different degrees of modern- 
ization — all these explain the distinct characteristics of Islam 
in various areas of the world. 

In addition to its fierce monotheism, the universal, global 
appeal of Islam seems to be its most conspicuous general fea- 
ture. It is based on the firm belief that in contradistinction 
to all other prophets who had been sent to specific commu- 
nities, Muhammad was sent to all humanity. Furthermore, 
Muhammad is considered the last prophet to be sent to earth. 
Consequently, Islam and the Koran - the consummate em- 
bodiment of the divine will - will remain valid until the end 
of days: no prophet will ever be sent in order to bring another 
revelation or another sacred law. Therefore, Islam does not 
countenance the establishment of any new religion after the 
coming of Muhammad. Also, the Koran is considered to be 
the only scripture which was transmitted reliably and suffered 
no interpolation, while the Torah and the New Testament had 
allegedly been tampered willfully by the Jews and the Chris- 
tians (tahrif). As a result of these and similar considerations, 
Muslims are “the best community ever brought forth to man- 
kind” (Koran 3:110), and “Islam is exalted and nothing is ex- 
alted above it” (al-Islam yaa wa la yu'‘la (al-Bukhari, Sahih, 
Kitab al-jana@iz 80; ed. Krehl, 1, 337-38). The idea of Islamic 
exaltedness has numerous ramifications for the relationship 
between Islam and other faiths (Friedmann, Tolerance and 
Coercion, 34-39). 
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The Muslim ideas relevant to this relationship have been 
subject to significant changes since the earliest period of Islam. 
Even the Koran includes divergent ideas about the relation- 
ship between Islam and other religions. On the one hand, it 
includes verses which seem to promise divine reward for the 
Jews and the Christians without mentioning their conver- 
sion to Islam as a precondition (Koran 2:62; cf. 5:69). On the 
other hand, it speaks about the humiliation inflicted upon 
them (Koran 2:61, 3:112), instructs the Muslims not to forge 
alliances with them (Koran 5:51), and calls upon the Muslims 
to fight them “until they pay the poll-tax (*jizya) out of hand 
while being humiliated (Koran 9:29). These and verses of simi- 
lar import have been extensively commented upon in Muslim 
tradition and jurisprudence. The Muslim attitude to the Jews 
and Christians gradually moved from an initial conciliatory 
approach in the direction of increased rigor. (See Friedmann, 
Tolerance and Coercion, 194-99.) 

The Koran and the prophetic tradition (hadith) (q.v.) con- 
stitute the major unifying factors in Islam. The Koran is con- 
sidered to be the literal word of Allah. Muslim theologians de- 
bated whether it has existed since all eternity and is uncreated 
(ghayr makhliq), or was created (makhliq) at a certain point 
in time. Perceived as divine in origin, its style is considered in- 
imitable (mu‘iz) in the sense that no human being is capable 
of producing a book of so sublime a stylistic standard. This is 
the dogma known as i‘jdz al- Koran, the idea that the Koran 
renders human beings unable to imitate it. The distinctive char- 
acter of Koranic style is unmistakable; from the secular vantage 
point it may derive from the fact that the Koran is the only ex- 
tant literary work from seventh-century Arabia. In any case, 
the Koran has always been the subject of boundless veneration 
by Muslims. Although the Koran considers itself as “a book in 
which there is no doubt” (Koran 2:2) and asa revelation in “clear 
Arabic language” (Koran 26:195), many verses are difficult to 
understand and the book has inspired a vast literary corpus of 
exegesis (tafsir). Once the meaning of a verse was agreed upon 
by mainstream exegetes, the accepted meaning acquired an un- 
contested normative value in Muslim law and piety. 

The prophetic tradition (hadith) has developed out of the 
conviction that a pious Muslim should emulate the Prophet 
in whatever he did, recall whatever he said, and even keep a 
record of things which gained his tacit approval. This attitude 
is based on the firm conviction that Muhammad possessed a 
perfect personality and should be treated with utmost respect. 
Any action which is judged incompatible with this basic idea 
is rejected with great severity. Therefore, one of the most meri- 
torious actions which a Muslim can do is to revive a custom 
of the Prophet (sunna) which for some reason fell into disuse. 
The customs of the Prophet were recorded in the hadith which 
has become a major part of Muslim religious literature, a ma- 
jor source of Muslim law and an important vehicle through 
which later generations could influence the development of 
Islam. The desire to emulate the Prophet brought about a tre- 
mendous proliferation of the hadith, which soon became an 
extensive branch of Muslim religious literature. 
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According to the traditional Muslim view, a considerable 
part of the hadith, which has a reliable chain of transmitters 
and thus can pass the traditional test of authenticity, was actu- 
ally pronounced by the Prophet and has therefore a normative 
value second only to the Koran itself. Modern scholarship, on 
the other hand, maintains that the authenticity of this mate- 
rial is unverifiable: since we have no extant books of hadith 
from the lifetime of the Prophet, there is no reliable method 
which can establish whether a certain saying was pronounced 
by the Prophet, or originated in a later period and was attrib- 
uted to the Prophet in order to prove a point of law or an idea 
in the religious thought of a Muslim group. In some cases it 
is possible to discern the religious tendency or political inter- 
est embedded in a tradition; but in the countless traditions 
of general ethical content lacking a point of historical refer- 
ence this is frequently impossible. In the brilliant formulation 
of *Goldziher, whose study of the hadith, written in the late 
19 century, is still an indispensable masterpiece, “the hadith 
will not serve as a document for the history of the infancy of 
Islam, but rather as a reflection of the tendencies which ap- 
peared in the community during the maturer stages of its 
development. It contains invaluable evidence for the evolu- 
tion of Islam during the years when it was forming itself into 
an organized whole from powerful mutually opposed forces. 
This makes the proper appreciation and study of the hadith 
so important for the understanding of Islam in the evolution 
of which the most notable phases are accompanied by succes- 
sive stages in the creation of the hadith” (Goldziher, Muslim 
Studies, vol. 2, 19). 

The third unifying factor is Islamic jurisprudence (*sha- 
ria, *fiqgh). From the very beginning, Islam strove to control 
the life of the community in all fields. Like Judaism, Islam is 
not satisfied with regulating man’s obligation toward God, 
but also aspires to regulate his daily behavior and legislates in 
matters which in other cultures belong to the field of civil or 
secular law. Legal matters do not constitute a major part of 
the Koran, though topics such as the law of marriage, divorce, 
inheritance, and penalties for a restricted number of trans- 
gressions (theft, highway robbery, wine drinking, unlawful 
sexual intercourse and false accusation thereof) are discussed 
in some detail. Beginning in the last decades of the 8" cen- 
tury C.E., major compendia of Muslim jurisprudence began 
to emerge. Numerous schools of legal thinking (madhhab, 
pl. madhahib) came into being in the formative period of Is- 
lam. Four of them (Hanafis, Hanbalis, Malikis, and Shafi‘is) 
survived and are regarded as valid versions of the religious 
law of Islam. The Hanafi school, which originated in the 
Iraqi city of Ktfa, is the most widespread. It was the domi- 
nant school in the *Abbasid empire, in the *Ottoman em- 
pire, in the *Moghul empire in India and in Central Asia. 
The Malikis school was predominant in Muslim Spain, and 
still is in North Africa. The Shafi‘is school is deeply rooted in 
Egypt and has many adherents in the Fertile Crescent. The 
Hanbalis have official status in *Saudi Arabia and numerous 
adherents elsewhere. 
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While the division into schools of law may indicate some 
measure of diversity, the common denominator between the 
schools is more than sufficient to consider the law as a unify- 
ing factor in Islam. The law is administered by a judge (qadt), 
sometimes assisted by a legal specialist authorized to issue le- 
gal opinions (fatwa pl. fatawa). 

The formative period of Islam was characterized by im- 
mense worldly success. The great conquests of the first cen- 
tury of Muslim history, in which Muslims took control of vast 
areas in the Middle East, in the western fringes of India, in 
Central Asia, in North Africa and in the Iberian peninsula, 
transformed the history of these regions and brought them 
under the aegis of Islam. Later expansion and conquests did 
the same for other areas of the world. The chronicles of the 
early conquests abound in descriptions of the wealth accu- 
mulated in the course of these events, and the conquerors 
do not seem to have had any qualms about the riches which 
they amassed. Mainstream Islam legitimized this and regu- 
lated the ways in which booty may be taken and used. This 
reflects a positive approach of Islam to worldly success (cf. 
Smith, Islam in Modern History, 22-23). Yet at the same time, 
one can discern in early Islam a completely different trend 
of thought: a trend which is contemplative, stresses the use- 
lessness of this world and sees it only as a corridor through 
which one must pass, but which has no real value when com- 
pared with the everlasting bliss promised to the believers in 
the hereafter. This was the attitude of early Muslim ascetics 
(zuhhad, sg. zahid) who spared no effort to revile this world, 
to describe it as “a corpse pursued by dogs,” as a place of un- 
bearable stench, a place which is a prison for the believer and 
Paradise for the infidel. These were the precursors of the Sufi 
movement (see *Sufism) which developed into a major trend 
in Muslim religiosity. Since the 10" century c.£., Safi think- 
ers produced numerous manuals in which they described 
the path (tariqa) to God and which served as guides on the 
seeker’s (murid) way to spiritual perfection. These manuals, 
of which “The book of (mystical) flashes in Stifism” (Kitab al- 
luma‘ fi al-tasawwuf ) by Abt Nasr al-Sarraj (d. 988 c.E.) is a 
prime example, surveys the practices and modes of thinking 
of the Siifis. The book speaks about the standing of the Stfis 
among the believers and reaches the conclusion that they are 
more assiduous than others in observance and do not try to 
avoid the inconvenient commandments by seeking allegori- 
cal explanations and legal evasions. Thus, they not only obey 
the letter of the law, but go beyond it and reach degrees of re- 
ligiosity which can not be attained by jurists and others. They 
leave aside all irrelevant matters and cut every connection 
which may interfere with attaining their objective, which is 
God alone. The book also describes in great detail the spiri- 
tual stages on the Sifi’s way to God. 

In a later stage, from the 12" century onward, the Sifis 
were not only individuals exploring divine mysteries, but also 
organized themselves into Sufi orders (turug, sg. tariqa) which 
spread all over the Muslim world from the Maghrib in the 
West to Indonesia in the East. These orders developed around 
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Sufi masters (shuyukh, sg. shaykh, or pir in the eastern part 
of the Muslim world). These orders were of considerable im- 
portance in the life of the Muslim communities everywhere. 
It stands to reason that participation in the Sufi ritual, such as 
the communal dhikr (the constant repetition of God’s name), 
gave the common man a spiritual satisfaction unachievable 
by other means. Trimmingham (The Sufi Orders, 229) sees a 
similarity between the spiritual role of a Sufi order and that 
of a local church in Europe; another possible comparison is 
with the Hasidic movement in Judaism. 

While the orders developed numerous disparate char- 
acteristics in the various parts of the Muslim world, the simi- 
larities between them are sufficient to include Sifism among 
the unifying factors of Islam. The more unified picture of Is- 
lam can be found in Islamic literature, while its diversity can 
be most profitably studied in anthropological research. An- 
thropological fieldwork in various areas of the Muslim world 
has revealed numerous characteristics which show the extent 
to which Islam was influenced by local cultures, especially in 
rural areas. In almost every Muslim house in the Indian dis- 
trict of Purnea a little shrine existed in which prayers were 
offered both to Allah and to the Indian goddess Kali. In the 
same place, a part of the Muslim marriage ceremony was con- 
ducted in a shrine of the goddess Bhagvati (Mujeeb, The In- 
dian Muslims, 13-14). There is substantial literature about the 
existence of caste system among Indian Muslims, despite the 
classical Islamic principle of equality of all believers (Ahmad, 
Caste and Social Stratification...). Geertz (Islam observed, 66) 
maintains that in Indonesia, “the mass of the peasantry re- 
mained devoted to local spirits, domestic rituals and famil- 
iar charms. ... Christians and pagans apart, all these people, 
gentry and peasantry alike, conceived themselves to be Mus- 
lims.” Muslims for whom the classical literature of Islam is the 
only guide as to what constitutes Islam will probably consider 
such phenomena as cases of incomplete Islamization; but, of 
course, there is no guarantee that the Muslims in question will 
ever be transformed into believers conforming to the ideal of 
Islam as embodied in the classical tradition. 


Modern Islam 

Barring a few exceptions, classical and medieval Muslim 
thought developed against the background of a dominant 
Muslim civilization. Both in the formative period of Islam 
and in the later pre-modern centuries, Muslim thinkers were 
active in areas which were part of secure and relatively stable 
political systems, headed by Muslim rulers. This situation be- 
gan to change with the first Western incursions into the Mus- 
lim world and with the gradually developing sense that Islam 
had lost its erstwhile primacy in its relationship with other 
civilizations. The reaction of Muslim thinkers to this evolv- 
ing situation was manifold. During the second half of the 19" 
century, the Muslim modernist movement came into being. In 
Egypt, the prominent intellectual figure was that of Muham- 
mad ‘Abduh (1849-1905). At various times, he was teacher, 
journalist, and judge; his career culminated between 1899 and 
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1905, when he served as the mufti of Egypt. His leading ideas 
included the insistence on the compatibility of Islam with 
reason and modern science, since the Koran encouraged the 
study of the physical universe; the preference of reason when 
it conflicts with traditional knowledge; rejection of the blind 
following of the tradition (taqlid); and the revitalization of 
independent reasoning (ijtihad). He also maintained that the 
restrictions placed in Islam on polygamy (the obligation to 
treat the wives with equality and justice; cf. Koran 4:3) are such 
that they amount to prohibition, and advocated the education 
of girls. Among his numerous followers, mention should be 
made of Qasim Amin (1865-1908), who became famous be- 
cause of his advocacy of women’s rights, and ‘Ali ‘Abd al-Raziq 
(1888-1966), who maintained that Islam “is a religion, not a 
state” (din la dawla). In other words, and in contradistinction 
to the prevalent view, he advocated the separation of religion 
and state in Islam. This idea aroused serious opposition and 
caused him to be expelled from the ranks of the “ulama@’ and 
from his position as a religious judge. 

In the Indian subcontinent, the modernist movement 
was launched by Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan (1817-1898). Having 
been knighted for his loyal behavior during the Indian upris- 
ing of 1857, he devoted his life to the improvement of the In- 
dian Muslims’ relationship with the British rulers and to the 
advancement of modern education among Indian Muslims. 
In 1875 he established (with British support) the Anglo-Mu- 
hammadan Oriental College, which came to be known since 
1920 as Aligarh Muslim University, and served as an impor- 
tant Muslim institution of higher learning in which modern 
science was taught alongside the humanities. He promoted 
the idea that there can be no contradiction between the word 
of God and laws of nature which are God’s doing. Therefore, 
there can be no contradiction between the Koran, Islam, and 
the laws of nature, and there can be no objection in Islam to 
the study of modern Western sciences. Ahmad Khan also de- 
voted considerable effort to the demythologizing of Islam and 
interpreting its leading ideas as conforming to human intel- 
lect. In his attempt to improve the relationship between Islam 
and Christianity, he disagreed with the classical Muslim ac- 
cusation that Christians and Jews had falsified the Scriptures, 
maintained that the books of the Bible are to be considered 
genuine and denounced the Indian Muslim custom of refusal 
to dine with Christians. Like Muhammad ‘Abduh, he main- 
tained that Islam actually prohibited polygamy by insisting 
on the equal treatment of all wives, an attitude of which men 
are emotionally incapable. 

Sayyid Ahmad Khan's views found support among nu- 
merous Indian Muslim thinkers. Chiragh ‘Ali (1844-1895) de- 
voted much attention to the interpretation of jihdd and argued 
that “all wars of Mohammad were defensive.” He argued that 
“there are certain points in which the Mohammadan Com- 
mon Law is irreconcilable with the modern needs of Islam, 
whether in India or Turkey, and requires modification. The 
several chapters of the Common Law, as those on political 
institutes, slavery, concubinage, marriage, divorce, and dis- 
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abilities of non-Moslem fellow-subjects are to be remodeled 
and rewritten in accordance with the strict interpretations of 
the Koran....” He also opposed the blind following (taqlid) 
of the Islamic schools of jurisprudence which were “never 
intended to be either divine or finite” It may be said that 
Chiragh ‘Ali was one of the most radical reformers in Indian 
Islam. His definition of the shari‘a as “common law” which 
may be changed by human intervention is a major departure 
from traditional norms. 

The most famous among Indian Muslim modernists was 
Muhammad Iqbal (1875-1938). A poet, a philosopher and a 
political thinker - he is a towering figure among the Indian 
Muslims in the 20" century. He enjoyed immense popular- 
ity among the Indian Muslims, mainly because of his power- 
ful and compelling poetry in Urdu and Persian, although his 
philosophical and political ideas also played a role in the de- 
velopment of his popularity. His Reconstruction of Religious 
Thought in Islam, which reflects his Islamic upbringing as well 
as his knowledge of European philosophy, is the most system- 
atic formulation of his thought, though some of the arguments 
proffered in it are not clear. A substantial part of this work is 
dedicated to the description of Islam as a dynamic force in hu- 
man history and to the analysis of the reasons which caused its 
stagnation in modern times. In Iqbal’s view, the stagnation of 
Islam was caused by several reasons. One is the failure of the 
Muttazila which he considers a rationalist school of thought. 
Like other modernists, Iqbal is severely critical of Sifism 
which preferred other-worldliness and caused the Muslims to 
neglect the concrete world which had been, in his view, at the 
center of the Koran’s attention. He maintains, however, that 
Islam is capable of renewal and maintains that the belief in the 
finality of Muhammad’s prophethood is a powerful intellec- 
tual tool that can be used for this purpose. In contradistinc- 
tion to the classical interpretation, which used this belief as a 
proof of the eternal validity of the Koran and of Islamic law, 
Iqbal maintains that “in Islam prophecy reached its perfec- 
tion in discovering the need for its own abolition” Finality of 
prophethood means that after the completion of Muhammad’s 
mission nobody can ever claim personal authority of super- 
natural origin. Man has reached a stage in which he can open 
new horizons without being hampered by any constraints. The 
ideal believer is, therefore characterized by creativity, vitality, 
abhorrence of stagnation, and love of perpetual movement. 
Together with the use of the reinterpretation of Islamic law 
(ijtihad), these are the qualities which can revitalize Islam and 
restore its original dynamic character. 

The modernist movement, which aimed at bringing Is- 
lam into conformity with the modern world and was charac- 
teristic of Islamic thought in the second half of the 19 cen- 
tury and the first half of the 20", gradually lost its primacy 
and was replaced by radical trends of thought. Driven by 
the acute sense that modernity failed to deliver on its prom- 
ise and stands in sharp contrast with the traditional Islamic 
ideal, radical Muslim thinkers, such as Abt al-A‘la Mawdtdi 
(1903-1979) in India and Sayyid Qutb (1906-1966) in Egypt, 
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initiated scathing attacks on the modernist approach. A cen- 
tral component of these attacks has been a categorical rejec- 
tion of modern Western civilization which is seen as corrupt, 
licentious, irreligious and dangerous for Islam. The leitmotif 
of Mawdidi’s thought is that all sovereignty in the world be- 
longs to God alone; no other source of authority, such as the 
will of the people, or laws promulgated by elected legislative 
assemblies is legitimate. In 1941, Mawdtdi juxtaposed obedi- 
ence to divine law - which is Islam - with obedience to man- 
made laws and customs; the latter he called Jahiliyya, a term 
traditionally used for the pre-Islamic, pagan period in Arab 
history. When Pakistan was established in 1947, Mawdidi (and 
the “Islamic Group,’ Jamat-i Islami organization which he 
founded) immersed himself in a struggle to enhance as much 
as possible the Islamic characteristics of the newly established 
state. While he saw himself as the vanguard of opposition 
to things modern and desirous of implementing the classi- 
cal ideal of Islam, in many details modern ideas and modern 
conditions influenced his understanding of the ideal. Sayyid 
Qutb, the leader of the Muslim Brethren in Egypt (executed 
in 1966), gave much currency to the dichotomy between Is- 
lam and the Jahiliyya which is, in his as well as in Mawdidi’s 
view, not only a specific historical period but also a state of 
affairs and a mentality which allows people to choose a way 
of life different from the one prescribed by God and by the 
Prophet Muhammad. Jahili society is not only that which de- 
nies the existence of God, but also that which does not deny 
it, but relegates God to the kingdom of heaven and does not 
apply His law on earth. Such societies, including those which 
are nominally Muslim, have to be replaced by societies liv- 
ing under the divine Muslim law. The radical Muslim trends 
which we exemplified by reference to Abi al-A‘la Mawdtdi 
and Sayyid Qutb have gained much currency since the mid- 
dle of the 20% century. 

As a religion and a civilization, Islam has been in exis- 
tence since the seventh century. At the beginning of the 21* 
century, Muslims live in dozens of countries in most areas of 
the world. These plain facts go a long way to explain the di- 
versity of the Islamic experience. Islam has always been many 
things. Muslims have been warriors, rulers, mystics, writers, 
poets, artisans, and scholars in various fields; they have been, 
and still are, engaged in the whole range of human activity in 
widely differing circumstances. Within one century of Muslim 
history, they conquered a substantial part of the then known 
world. During the first three centuries of that history, Mus- 
lim writers produced a rich historiography, extensive litera- 
ture in linguistics and lexicography, literary criticism, poetry, 
and jurisprudence. They stood for a long period at the cut- 
ting edge of scientific development. In its formative period, 
Muslim religious thought was characterized by a wide variety 
of views on numerous subjects. The variety of views and the 
nature of the arguments marshaled by their protagonists tes- 
tify to the vibrant intellectual life of Islam in the early period 
of its history. Muslims have differed on questions such as de- 
terminism versus free will; the existence of the Koran since 
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all eternity versus its being created at a certain point in time, 
with the rest of creation; the equality of all prophets versus 
the unquestioned superiority of Muhammad; the validity of 
personal reasoning versus the irrefutable authority of the pro- 
phetic tradition in jurisprudential matters; the identity of un- 
believers who may be offered the status of protected communi- 
ties (*dhimmis) rather than being forced to embrace Islam; the 
extent of tolerance to non-Muslims living under Muslim rule 
and the measure of humiliation to be imposed on them. The 
list of these much debated issues could easily be augmented. 
This diversity of Muslim thought and experience has crucial 
significance. It means that all Muslims, in any place and his- 
torical period, must choose the type of Islamic thought and 
belief most appropriate to the circumstances of their lives and 
to their world view. It also means that the Muslim tradition 
includes material capable of substantiating almost any inter- 
pretation of Islam which a Muslim may want to develop. He 
may choose to be a fundamentalist or a modernist. He may 
choose to view Judaism and Christianity as basically illegiti- 
mate and corrupt versions of the divine will, or adopt a more 
pluralistic view of religious diversity. Professional men of re- 
ligion tend to promote the view that their interpretation is the 
only legitimate one, and they are frequently supported by the 
autocratic regimes in many Muslim states. Such attitudes are 
belied by the long history of intellectual controversy in Islam 
and by the various forms which Islam took on in various times 
and places. Since the middle of the 20" century, radical inter- 
pretations of Islam have held sway in some of the most im- 
portant areas of the Muslim world, but there is no doubt that 
the building bricks for a different version of Islam are readily 
available in the Muslim tradition. 


[Yohanan Friedmann (2" ed.)] 


Polemics against Judaism 

Islamic polemics directed against Judaism and Jews are sub- 
stantial neither in quantity nor in quality. The great masses of 
Christian subjects within the Islamic domain and the Chris- 
tian powers outside caused Islamic polemics to focus on 
Christianity. On the whole, Arabic lore and literature reflect 
a negative attitude toward the Jews, one of distrust and sus- 
picion, contempt and animosity. It is argued that from the 
days of the Prophet the Jews were enemies of Islam, either in 
direct military confrontation with the Prophet, or in plots to 
undermine Islam through heresy, subversion, and cunning ill 
will. An 11°-century admirer of *Samuel b. Joseph ha-Nagid or 
the 14%-century mystic al-Jili (I. Goldziher in Jzw, 11 (1875), 
68 ff.) are exceptions in their positive attitude toward the Jews. 
The prevailing attitude may have come from Christian polem- 
ics which in turn were rooted to some extent in classical anti- 
Jewish lore. This holds true even concerning the Koran (T. 
Andrae, Ursprung des Islams... (1923-25), 198f.; cf. Waarden- 
burg in Liber Amicorum, Studies... C.J. Bleeker, 1969). It is not 
surprising that the ever-growing mass of Christian converts 
to Islam should have contributed to the anti-Jewish mood. As 
early as the ninth century, al-Jahiz stated that although Juda- 
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ism may seem closer to Islam than Christianity, Muslims are 
more negative in their attitude toward Jews than toward Chris- 
tians (ed. and tr. by J. Finkel, in yAos, 47 (1927), 311-34). 

Polemic remarks appear in the Koran and the Hadith (G. 
Vajda in JA, 229 (1937), 57-127) and in numerous theological 
works. Systematic treatment appears in courses and manuals 
on theology, heresies, and comparative religion. Muslim schol- 
ars displayed a very limited knowledge of Judaism and were 
not acquainted with original Jewish sources, and only rarely 
with translations. For example, the historian Ibn Khaldin (14 
century) even quoted the Bible from the 10" century historian 
al-Mas‘tdi. The judgments and references of the polemists 
were usually based on sets of passages, presumably supplied 
by Jews converted to Islam, and, in the critique of post-bibli- 
cal Judaism, possibly going back to some *Karaite material. 
Sometimes polemics may have been geared to social-political 
public agitation and mob riots. For example, the enemies of 
the family of Samuel ha-Nagid accused Jewish dignitaries and 
officials of selling terefah meat to the believers. The Moroccan 
al-Maghribi (G. Vajda in Etude a la mémoire de Lévi-Proven- 
gal, 2 (1962), 805-13) voiced a similar argument. 


CONTENT. ‘The subject matter of polemics can be reduced toa 
few points. Islam claims to be the final dispensation, following 
the abrogation (Ar. naskh) of Judaism and Christianity, and 
regards the development of Judaism, after its abrogation, as 
abnormal and as a human invention (bid‘a) contrary to divine 
dispensation (shar‘). This is demonstrated by a critique of the 
Bible. Jews are charged with tampering (tabdil) and distorting 
(tahrif) the texts, either in reading or in interpretation. Indeed, 
the Scriptures contain accounts unworthy of and senseless in 
a divine book (e.g., the stories of Lot, Judah and Tamar, kings 
of Edom, stations in the wilderness). Many of the numerical 
computations seem faulty; contradictions and anthropomor- 
phisms (tajstm) abound. Conversely, the Scriptures fail to elab- 
orate on reward and punishment in the hereafter. Disrupted by 
the Babylonian captivity, the transmission of events (tawatur) 
is defective. Finally, if the Scriptures are authentic, they must 
contain annunciations (a‘lam) of the advent of Muhammad. 
The latter are gleaned from *gematria, the interpretation of 
the numerical value of significant words (Muhammad = 92 = 
bi-meod meod in Gen. 17:2; Paran wilderness = Mecca) etc. 
(cf. Strauss-Ashtor, in Sefer ha-Zikkaron le-Veit ha-Midrash 
le-Rabbanim be-Vinah (1946), 182-97). 


HISTORICAL SURVEY. A tenth-century compendium by 
the theologian Baqillani presents a discussion of Judaism 
(Brunschvig, in Homenaje a Millds Vallicrosa). Partly pro- 
voked by the high position attained by Samuel ha-Nagid, the 
philosopher and historian Ibn Hazm (11" century) composed 
a substantial attack on Judaism in vitriolic language (M. Perl- 
mann, in PAAJR, 18 (1948/49), 269-90). In the 12" century, a 
Jewish convert to Islam, *Samuel ibn Abbas al-Maghribi pro- 
duced the most important polemic work (idem, in PAAjR, 
32, 1964), which was often used and plagiarized by later po- 
lemists such as Qarafi (13 century) and Ibn Qayyim ibn al- 
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Jawziya (14 century). The Egyptian Jew Sa‘id b. Hasan of Al- 
exandria who converted to Islam in 1298 (I. Goldziher, in REJ, 
30 (1895), 1-23; S.A. Weston, in JAOS, 24 (1903), 312-83) and 
the Moroccan convert ‘Abd al-Haqq al Islami (14 century) 
wrote popular tracts. In about 1360, Abu Zakariyya Yahya 
al-Raqili, a Morisco in Christian Spain, wrote a manual of 
disputation against the Jews who “loosen their tongues... 
against our prophet” (as in Palacios, in Mélanges Hartwig 
Derenbourg (1909), 343-66). As late as the 19" century, the 
account of Tabataba’’s disputation and the pamphlet Risdla 
Sab‘iyya appeared in Egyptian editions of Samuels aforesaid 
tract (1939, 19627). 

Jewish replies to the Islamic contentions began to appear 
in the tenth century and their authors include the philoso- 
phers *Saadiah Gaon, *Judah Halevi, Abraham ibn Daud, and 
*Maimonides. The former three were also outstanding pole- 
mists against the Karaites. Separate tracts against Islam were 
rare. Maamar ‘al Yishmael (13" century), ascribed to Solomon 
b. Abraham Adret (J. Perles, 1863; M. Zikier, in Festschrift A. 
Kaminka, 1937), and Keshet u-Magen (M. Steinschneider, in 
Mwy, 7 (1880), 1-48) of R. Simeon b. Zemah Duran (d. 1444) 
came from the Jewish milieu peculiar to Christian Spain. 
While Jewish polemists were bitter about oppression and hu- 
miliation under Islam, they were aware that Islam showed 
greater affinity to Judaism than did Christianity, despite the 
biblical background shared with the latter. 


[Moshe Perlmann] 


Judaism and Islam 

Centuries before the rise of Iskam many Jewish communities 
were scattered over *Arabia, so that Judaism, in its normative 
and also sectarian versions, was known to the sedentary popu- 
lation and even to the Bedouin tribes. It was especially wide- 
spread in South Arabia, where Judaized groups and proselytes 
were very common. The deciphering of the South Arabian in- 
scriptions, some of which were discovered only in the 1950s, 
confirm the many accounts and reports of early, pre-Islamic 
Christian writers about Jewish missionary activities and the 
persecutions of the Christians, especially in *Najran by *Ytsuf 
Dhi Nuwas, the Jewish (proselyte) king of *Himyar. Rahman, 
the Merciful, as a name of God, without any other attribute, 
has been found many times in those inscriptions and indi- 
cates their Jewish origin. Arab historians and biographers of 
Muhammad’ life describe the Jewish communities and tribes 
living in Hejaz generations before his rise. The years spent by 
Muhammad the Prophet and Messenger of God in the Jewish 
Yathrib-Medina gave him many opportunities (positive and 
negative) to come into close contact with the Jewish tribes liv- 
ing in that group of oases. This historical background explains 
the fact of the strict uncompromising monotheism preached 
by Muhammad (who objected to the Christian belief that Jesus 
was the son of God). Most of the *Bible tales to be found in 
the Koran and the normative form of Islam based on precepts 
are to be traced to the Bible and to the Oral Law. At the same 
time, some descriptions of the Last Judgment and of escha- 
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tological events which preoccupied Muhammad in his early 
period in Mecca, and also some historical tales, stem from 
Christian sources and inspirations. But the main eschatologi- 
cal beliefs belong to the common Jewish-Christian heritage, 
even though they were transmitted by Christian monks. In 
a Hadith ‘Aisha, Muhammad's wife, is said to have heard the 
tradition about the punishment in the grave (hibbut ha-kever) 
from two old Jewish women in Medina. More Jewish elements 
can be found in those beliefs after Jerusalem was accepted as 
the location of the Last Judgment. 

Nonetheless, the Arabian character of the Koran must al- 
ways be stressed as it was Muhammad's genius which founded 
and established Islam. The fact that some of his contempo- 
raries, prophets, and hanifs tried unsuccessfully to spread 
monotheism in Arabia cannot lower Muhammad's stature. A 
large number of Jewish teachings, sayings, and normative and 
ethical precepts have been included in the *Hadith literature, 
sometimes in the name of Jews or Jewish converts to Islam al- 
though most were inserted anonymously. Much of the narra- 
tive material gathered in the Qisas al-Anbiyd (“Legends of the 
Prophets”) goes back to *Ka‘b al-Ahbar, the Jewish convert to 
Islam who accompanied the caliph *Omar during his visit to 
Jerusalem, or to *Wahb b. Munabbih, also a convert or son of 
a Jewish convert. All of this Hadith literature (and the legends 
are also systematically arranged like the oral tradition) shows 
an astonishing knowledge of the *halakhah and *aggadah as 
laid down in talmudic and midrashic literature. As in Juda- 
ism, at first there was opposition in Islam to writing down the 
sayings and teachings which were transmitted, by isndd (lit., 
leaning, ascription of an oral religious tradition), a chain of 
traditioners (see below). The caliph Omar disapproved of the 
literary fixing of the sunna (the sayings and exemplary actions 
of Muhammad): “Would you like to have a [written] mathnat 
like the mathnat [Aramaic: mathnitha — Heb. Mishnah] of the 
Jews?” (Ibn Sa‘d v, p. 140). 

It is not always possible to postulate a clear-cut depen- 
dence of Islamic teachings and methods on Judaism. The 
fundamental similarity of Judaism and Islam, both based on 
religious laws in principles, methods, and legislation, caused 
parallel developments in later centuries. It is a well-known 
fact that the *geonim, the heads of the two famous talmudic 
academies in *Sura and in *Pumbedita, received questions 
concerning legal and social matters; there are many tens of 
thousands of their responsa extant. This was also the practice 
of the Muslim muftis, a category of jurists from whom every 
Muslim could ask a fatwa, a legal opinion based on the reli- 
gious law. The fatwa and the responsum both possessed legal 
power. It is difficult to decide if the development of this branch 
of literature in both religions was independent or whether this 
was an example of mutual influence. For example, at the end of 
the typical question one finds in the fatwa and in the respon- 
sum the formula: “May our rabbi (or mufti) give his instruc- 
tion [= decision] and his reward will be doubled by Heaven 
[= God]? Goldziher (zDMG 52, p. 645) sees an Islamic influ- 
ence in this formula of the responsum. 
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In the first centuries of Islam the jurists were allowed to 
use their independent judgment (ijtihdd) in their decisions, 
but had to base it on primary sources. Later they were re- 
stricted in their freedom of independent decision and were 
obliged to follow the taqlid (precedent) and to rely on for- 
mer judgments. One finds a parallel development in rabbinic 
Judaism, in which even the geonim were obliged to follow 
the authority of their predecessors. Nonetheless, social and 
economic transformations sometimes demanded departure 
from accepted laws and rules. Thus the geonim and the later 
generations of rabbis were obliged to establish ordinances 
adjusted to the new situation. A similar principle was cur- 
rent in the madhhab (legal school) of Malik b. Anas, i.e., the 
istislah, the adaptation (or correction) of laws, for the benefit 
of the community. 

The influence of *figh (Islamic jurisprudence) is clear in 
the systematic dealings of the geonim with halakhic materi- 
als according to their contents, e.g., the laws of inheritance, 
gifts, deposits, oaths, usury, witness and writs, loans, and ob- 
ligations, as they were arranged by Saadiah, Hai, Samuel b. 
Hophni, who wrote their works in Arabic. This is especially 
clear in Maimonides’ code, Mishneh Torah, written in He- 
brew and preceded by Sefer ha-Mizvot (Book of Precepts), 
the first exposition of the 613 precepts. Maimonides’ arrange- 
ment of these works indicates knowledge of the methods and 
principles of the figh literature and of the Hadith collections 
of al-Bukhari, Muslims, and others. Maimonides applied the 
ijma (consensus), one of the four usil al-figh (roots of figh), 
in his code. In his introduction to this code he gives the chain 
of the teachers and rabbis who during 40 generations trans- 
mitted the Oral Law from Moses to R. Ashi. This is a classic 
illustration of how the isnad - the method of verification of 
the sayings of Muhammad and his companions - was taken 
over by early Islam from Judaism, which traced the chain 
of tradition from Moses to the Men of the Great Synagogue 
(Avot 1); and in turn was used by Maimonides as a principle 
to verify the halakhah. 

But Islamic influence was not restricted to methodology. 
Some Muslim customs concerning ablutions, prostrations, and 
general behavior during prayer were accepted by Maimonides 
and his son Abraham, and aroused disagreement among the 
majority of the Jewish society. Jewish apocalypses ascribed to 
R. Simeon b. *Yohai, and pseudepigraphic works such as Pirkei 
de Rabbi Eliezer and Targum Jonathan show traces of Islamic 
influence. Note should be made of the book of R. Nissim b. 
Jacob (Kairouan, first half of the 1% century) called Hibbur 
Yafe me-ha-Yeshu‘ah (“A Fine Treatise on Salvation”), which in 
its Hebrew translation was known for centuries and was often 
reprinted because of its popular religious contents. Its Arabic 
original (the exact title of which is unknown) was found in the 
last decade of the 19" century (ed. by J. Obermann, 1933). In 
Jewish literature it is the only representative of a type known 
in Islamic literature as Kutub al-Faraj ba‘da al-Shidda (“Books 
of Comfort after Disaster”). A detailed comparison between 
the Hibbur and the Muslim books shows that Nissim, who was 
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head of the talmudic academy in *Kairouan, knew the stories 
then current in his non-Jewish environment, whether in lit- 
erary form or as folktales. 

Islamic culture, which had absorbed the legacy of Greece 
and the Hellenistic world, made a tremendous impact on 
some aspects of Jewish thought and science. After centuries 
of complete disruption between that world and Judaism, the 
works of the Greek philosophers and scientists came back 
to the orbit of Jewish thinkers and scholars through Arabic 
translations (from earlier translations in the Syriac language). 
From the tenth century on, Aristotle, Plato, and Neoplatonism 
influenced Jewish philosophers of religion, theologians, po- 
ets, and scientists. The most famous include: Saadiah, Isaac 
Israeli (from Kairouan), *Ibn Gabirol, Bahya ibn *Paquda, 
Judah *Halevi, *Abraham ibn Daud, Maimonides, and his 
younger contemporary Joseph ibn Aknin (not to be mistaken 
for Maimonides’ pupil of the same name). As S.D. *Goitein 
has shown, early *Sufism was also supplemented by Jewish 
sources. In its higher and later states, Sufism was inspired by 
Greek philosophy. Sufi influence is to be found in the poems 
of Ibn Gabirol, but the classic work which wholeheartedly ad- 
vocates asceticism is Bahya ibn *Paquda’s Hovot ha-Levavot, 
which was written in Arabic. Although there is a great deal 
of eclecticism in this work, it is modeled mainly on Muslim 
sources. The most prominent representative of Sufism in Ju- 
daism is Abraham b. Moses b. *Maimon. In his book Kifayat 
al-‘Abidin Sufi traces are discernible, even more than in the 
work of Bahya. Abraham recommends study and contempla- 
tion in order to perfect the soul engaged in the service of God. 
He used the term “highways” as a means that lead to perfec- 
tion. In its highest degree, perfection culminates in ecstasy 
through the praise of God in love. Pure, humble, and sin- 
cere souls have access to the esoteric, inner mystical sense of 
the Torah. Bahya’s Hovot ha-Levavot and Abraham's Kifayat 
al-‘Abidin especially influenced the Jewish communities in 
the East, and played an important role in some later mystic 
movements; sometimes these mystics found common ways 
with Muslim Sufis (cf. also *Isr@iliyat, *Nadir, *Qurayza, 
*Qaynuqaa). 

[Haim Z’ew Hirschberg] 
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ISLE-SUR-LA-SORGUE, LV (Heb. Ax?w?%), town in the Vau- 
cluse department, S.E. France. The LIsle community, smallest 
of the four communities of *Comtat Venaissin, was formed 
at the latest at the close of the 13" century. During the French 
Revolution, the carriére (Jewish quarter) of LIsle was all but 
abandoned. At the time of the Reign of Terror, when there was 
a controversy over the sale of the silver belonging to the syn- 
agogue, no Jew intervened; it can therefore be assumed that 
the community had ceased to exist. Known scholars of LIsle 
were the brothers Isaac and Jacob Gard (mid-16" century) and 
Hayyim Judah b. Jacob Segre, who died in Lsle in 1633. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 310f,; J. de Joannis, Le Fédéra- 
lisme ... a Lsle (1884), 240; I. Loeb, in: REJ, 12 (1886), 170, and index 
volume; Z. Szajkowski, Franco-Judaica (1962), index. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


ISOU (Goldstein), ISIDORE (1925- ), poet. Isou immi- 
grated to France from Romania. He wrote verse and created 
Lettrisme, an ephemeral literary theory which advocated the 
dislocation of the word and a return to the original letter; in 
this some critics have seen an unconscious echo of the Kab- 
balah. In his essay, Lagrégation d’un Nom et d'un Messie (1947), 
Isou pessimistically foretold a second Auschwitz that would 
engulf surviving Jewry. 


ISRAEL (Heb. 9x1”). 

(1) The name of honor given to *Jacob after his myste- 
rious struggle with the angel, “Thy name shall be called no 
more Jacob but Israel, for thou hast striven [sarita from the 
root sarah, 77w] with God [El, x] and with men and hast 
prevailed” (Gen. 32:28, 29). The explanation of the name is 
not etymological, and was probably not meant to be. More 
likely, the name literally means “El-is-Just/ Straight/ Upright.” 
It may be noted that the name occurs in Ugaritic as a proper 
name, and is spelled with shin. Despite the apparent prohibi- 
tion contained in this verse against the subsequent use of the 
name Jacob, in the following scriptural narrative the names 
Jacob and Israel are both used indiscriminately with regard to 
the father and his sons (cf. Gen. 49:2 and 46:5): “and the sons 
of Israel carried Jacob their father.” The discrepancy between 
Genesis 32:28-29 and the subsequent use of the name is due 
to different sources. The Talmud specifically states that both 
names may be employed; Israel, however, shall be of greater 
importance (Ber. 13a). 

(2) When the immediate descendants of Jacob, “the chil- 
dren [benei, “sons”] of Israel” (Ex. 1:1), grew into a people, 
they were called “the people of the children of Israel” (idem, 
1:9), and henceforth, until the division of the kingdom under 
*Rehoboam, “Israel” or “the children of Israel” were the only 
designations for what is now known as the Jewish people. If 
the “Israel” mentioned in the inscription of Merne-ptah (king 
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of Egypt, c. 1225 B.C.E.) is to be identified with Israel and not, 
as some have suggested, with Jezreel, it is the earliest known 
use of the name outside the Bible. 

(3) With the division of the kingdom during the reign 
of Rehoboam, the Southern Kingdom, consisting of the two 
tribes which remained loyal to the House of David, Judah, and 
Benjamin, took the name Judah; the Northern Kingdom, con- 
sisting of the 10 defecting tribes, was called the Kingdom of 
Israel (cf. 1 and 11 Kings with regard to the respective kings, 
and Amos 2:4, 2:6). 

(4) After the Kingdom of Israel fell in 721 B.c.E., only 
the southern Kingdom of Judah remained, the inhabitants of 
which were referred to as “Judahites” (Yehudim), from which 
derives the alternative name “Jew.” Thus Esther 2:5 reads 
“There was a certain Yehudi in Shushan, whose name was 
Mordecai ... a Benjamite,’ Yehudi being his people and Ben- 
jamin his tribe. The designation becomes reinforced by the 
fact that under Roman rule the land was designated as the 
province of Judea. Nevertheless, the name Israel continues to 
be used in the Bible in the books written after the end of the 
Northern Kingdom as well as in rabbinic literature, especially 
in the aggadah, to denote the Jewish people as a whole, and 
continues in the post-talmudic period. 

(5) The term “Erez Israel” (“Land of Israel”) to denote the 
country of the people of Israel is first used in the Mishnah. 

(6) Although the name Israelites was revived in some 
Western countries in the 19" century to designate the Jews, it 
is of little historical or theological significance, and is primar- 
ily due to the pejorative association which the word Jew had 
acquired in literature. 

(7) The word Israel is also used to designate a Jew who is 
neither a *kohen nor a *levite. 

(8) When the Jewish state was established, the decision 
was taken to call it the State of Israel. Since 1948, therefore, 
Israel has become a national connotation and Jew a religious 
one. The term Israeli applies to all citizens of the state, irre- 
spective of religion. 

(9) Mention should also be made of the native Indian 
Jews, who call themselves *Bene Israel, and of the Ethiopian 
Jews who call themselves *Beta Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Sachsse, in: ZAw, 34 (1914), 1-16; idem, 
in: Zeitschrift fiir Semitistik, 4 (1925), 63-9; W. Casperi, ibid., 3 (1924), 
194-211; W.E Albright, in: JBL, 46 (1927), 156-68; S. Feist, in: MGwy, 
73 (1929), 317-20; M. Naor, in: ZAW, 49 (1931), 317-21; R. Marcus, in: 
JBL, 60 (1941) 141-50; G.A. Dannel, Studies in the Name Israel in the 
Old Testament (1946); EM, 3 (1958), 938-43. 


[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 


ISRAEL. This entry is arranged according to the outline be- 
low. Bibliography for a section is indicated by (+). 


LAND OF ISRAEL 
GEOGRAPHICAL SURVEY 
Names 
Boundaries + 
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RELIGION AND STATE f 
LEGAL AND JUDICIAL SYSTEM 
Under the Ottoman Empire (1876-1917) 
Under the British Mandate (1917-1948) 
In the State of Israel 
POLITICAL LIFE AND PARTIES + 
DEFENSE FORCES 
Ottoman and Mandatory Period (1878-1948) 
Israel Defense Forces 
The War Against Terrorism + 
ECONOMIC AFFAIRS + 
LABOR 
Jewish Labor Organizations 
Ideology of Labor 
Labor Relations 
Employment 
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The 1980s and After + 
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Jews 
Christians 
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Pre-State 
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Popular Culture 
Arabic Literature 
Bedouin + 
LAND OF ISRAEL 
GEOGRAPHICAL SURVEY 


Names 
The name Erez Israel (the Land of Israel) designates the land 
which, according to the Bible was promised as an inheritance 
to the Israelite tribes. In the course of time it came to be re- 
garded first by the Jews and then also by the Christian world 
as the national homeland of the Jews and the Holy Land. The 
concept of ha-Arez (“the land”) had apparently become per- 
manently rooted in the consciousness of the Jewish people by 
the end of the Second Temple period, at which time the term 
Erez Israel also became fixed and its usage widespread. Prior 
to this there was no name in existence, or at any rate in gen- 
eral use, to denote the land in its entirety. At different periods 
there were names that designated parts of the country, either 
alone or together with an adjacent territory; in some periods 
it was regarded as part of a wider geographical unit. 

During the Egyptian Middle Empire and the beginning 
of the New Empire (up to the 19 Dynasty), Erez Israel to- 
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gether with part of Syria (and the Lebanon) was called Re- 
tune (Rtnw). In the New Empire period, especially from the 
19" Dynasty (14-13% centuries B.c.E.) onward, Erez Israel 
and (central-southern) Syria were referred to as Hurru (Hu- 
ru) chiefly as an ethnic term, after the Horites who inhabited 
the country, especially Syria. The term pa-Hurru (“[Land of] 
the Hori[tes]”) is still found as late as 238 B.c.E. (Ptolemaic 
period) in the Greek text of the Canopus inscription as the 
synonym for “Syria.” An additional name employed from the 
late 14" to the 12" century B.c.£. is P3-Kn'‘n. For two impor- 
tant designations of pre-Israelite Erez Israel, Erez ha-Emori 
(Land of the Amorites) and Erez Kenaan, see *Amorites, *Ca- 
naan, and *Phoenicia. 

With the Israelite conquest began an entirely new period 
in the history of Erez Israel, as is expressed in its names. An 
early term with a widespread usage is Erez ha-Ivrim (“land of 
the Hebrews” - Gen. 40:15). Even later writers, especially Jo- 
sephus and Pausanias (second century C.E.) sometimes em- 
ploy this term. After the Israelite conquest, the name Canaan 
became merely an historical concept but many generations 
passed before the term Erez Israel became standard usage. The 
expressions “erez bene Israel” (“land of the children of Israel”) 
in Joshua 11:22 and Erez Israel in 1 Samuel 13:19 refer only to 
the area inhabited by the Israelites and not to the country as a 
single geographical entity within its natural boundaries. 

Saul, David, and Solomon reigned over the kingdom of 
Israel, but it is doubtful whether their dominions had an offi- 
cial designation. The biblical references to Erez Israel in the 
days of David (1 Chron. 22:2; 11 Chron. 2:16) apparently reflect 
the later period of their composition. After the first split of 
the united monarchy early in David’s reign, “Judah and Israel” 
sometimes appear side by side to indicate the territory of all 
the Israelite tribes, but this expression is also considered an 
anticipation (Josh. 11:21; 11 Sam. 3:10; 5:5; 1 Kings 4:20; 5:5). 
With the final division of the kingdom the name Israel was 
restricted to the area of the kingdom of Ephraim while the 
kingdom of the Davidic dynasty was known as the land of 
Judah. The land of Israel mentioned in 11 Kings 5:2 refers to 
the kingdom of all the tribes. In Ezekiel, Gilead and Judah in 
one reference are explicitly excluded from the territory of Erez 
Israel; in another Jerusalem, though in Judah, is included in 
Erez Israel (27:17; 40:2; 47:18). 

The shortened form ha-Arez is already found in Leviticus 
19:23; Joshua 11:23; 12:1; Ezekiel 45:1; Ruth 1:1; but the Mishnah, 
which also uses it, is the first to employ the term Erez Israel 
to denote the “land of the children of Israel.” After the As- 
syrian Exile, when the remnants of the people in the country 
centered in Judah, the name Jew (Yehudi) became a synonym 
for Israelite and Hebrew (Jer. 34:9). In the post-Exilic period, 
Judah (Yehud in Aramaic) was the official name of the auton- 
omous area of Jewish settlement and later of the Hasmonean 
and Herodian kingdoms, even though these extended over a 
much larger area than that of Judah in the First Temple pe- 
riod. The Persian authorities in their Aramaic documents 
used the name Yehud and it also appears on coins struck by 
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the province; the Greeks (Iouda, Ioudaia) and the Romans 
(Judaea) continued it. After the Bar Kokhba War (132-135), 
the Romans changed its name to Palaestina so as to empha- 
size that the rebellious Jewish nation had lost its right in its 
homeland. Coins from the Hasmonean period do not mention 
Israel but only *Hever ha-Yehudim (“Council of the Jews”), 
which perhaps designates the governing body of the nation 
and not the territory. On the other hand, coins issued during 
the Jewish and Bar Kokhba Wars bore the inscription Israel 
(e.g., “Shekel Yisrael,” “Le-Her[ut] Yisrael”) but whether this 
referred to the people or the country is unknown. The name 
Judah in its broader meaning disappeared almost entirely from 
Hebrew literature and the Aramaic language and in the end 
it was replaced by the terms Erez Israel and the Aramaic Ara 
de- Yisrael and the name Erez Israel entered all the languages 
spoken by Jews throughout the Diaspora. 

The name “Palestine” was originally an adjective de- 
rived from Philistia (Peleshet). It is first mentioned by Herodo- 
tus 1.105 in the form Lupia 7} Madkaotivn, ie., “the Philistine 
Syria’; it was subsequently shortened, the adjective “Palais- 
tinei” becoming a proper noun. The emperor Hadrian, who 
applied it to the whole country in order to eradicate the name 
Judea, revived it and from Byzantine times became the ac- 
cepted name of Erez Israel in non-Jewish languages. (For fuller 
details, see *Palestine.) On May 14, 1948, the Jewish-held part 
of Western Palestine was given the name the “State of Israel” in 
the declaration of independence promulgated by the People’s 
Council. Transjordan, together with Arab-inhabited parts of 
Western Palestine, the so-called “West Bank,” later became 
the Hashemite Kingdom of *Jordan, and a strip on the south- 
western coast, occupied by Egypt, became known as the *Gaza 
Strip. The *Six-Day War brought the whole area, including 
the *Golan Heights, which were captured from Syria, under 
Israeli control, though only the formerly Jordanian-occupied 
part of Jerusalem and the Golan Heights were formally an- 
nexed by Israel. Internationally, all these areas were commonly 
referred to as the “occupied territories.” On part of them the 
Palestinians established the *Palestinian Authority, which 
embraced most of the Gaza Strip and certain areas, including 
the Arab towns, of the West Bank. The common Israeli terms 
for these areas are “Judea and Samaria’ (Yehudah ve-Shom- 
ron) for the West Bank and Hevel Aza (the Gaza District) for 
the Gaza Strip. 

[Abraham J. Brawer] 
Boundaries 
ACCORDING TO BIBLE AND TALMUD. Eretz Israel is an ab- 
stract geographical name. Its boundaries were never agreed 
upon and up today, there are lots of definitions concerning 
the dispersion of the area. Jewish sources distinguish between 
three borders of Erez Israel: 

(1) “the boundary of the Patriarchs,” based on Genesis 
15:18-21: “from the river of Egypt (the Nile) unto the great river, 
the river Euphrates. ..”; (2) “the boundary of those coming out 
of Egypt,’ based on Deuteronomy 1:7-8; 11:24; Joshua 1:4; 13:2-5, 
which was interpreted as extending from the coastal Galilee 
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(not including Acre-Akko) to the Brook of Egypt (Wadi el-Ar- 
ish; Tosef., Ter. 2:12; Tosef., Hal. 2:11; Git. 8a, et al.); and (3) “the 
boundary of those returning from Babylonia,’ within which 
the halakhic rules for Erez Israel applied, i-e., this is the actual 
area of Jewish settlement in talmudic times (Tosef., Shev. 4:11; 
Sif. Deut. 51; TJ, Shev. 6:1, 36c). According to this definition, the 
border extended from the coast of the Mediterranean Sea in the 
western Galilee (south of Acre) to the Golan, continued to the 
Hauran in the east, followed the desert road down to Amman 
and Petra, returned to the coast along the Roman limes, exclud- 
ing the southern coastal cities up to, and excluding, Ashkelon. 

The biblical expression “from Dan even to Beer-Sheba” is 
used in 1 Samuel 24:2 and 1 Kings 5:5 to designate Erez Israel 
in its limited sense corresponding to the area “from the val- 
ley of Arnon unto mount Hermon” in the lands beyond the 
Jordan (Josh. 12:1). The term Holy Land (Terra Sancta) which 
is used in Christian sources also never defines the exact lim- 
its of this area. 


NATURAL FEATURES IN HISTORICAL SOURCES. The ancient 
texts do not mention all of the country’s natural geographi- 
cal features. Those found include the principal rivers of the 
Coastal Plain, Litas (Egyptian Ntn, cf. Theophanes, Chronogra- 
phy, 6235), Belus (Jos., Wars, 2:189), Kishon (Judg. 5:21; 1 Kings 
18:40), Chorseus (Ptolemy, Geography, 5:14, 3), Shihor-Libnath 
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Map 1. The borders of the Egyptian province of Canaan (early 13" century 
B.C.E.). After Y. Aharoni, Carta’s Atlas of the Bible, Jerusalem 1964. 
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Map 2. The limits of Israelite control in the time of the Judges (12" century 


B.C.E.). After Y. Aharoni, Cartas Atlas of the Bible. 


Josh. 19:26), and Yarkon (Josh. 19:46). In the central moun- 
tain range, termed the “hill country of Naphtali” (Josh. 20:7), 
Mts. Tabor and Moreh are prominent landmarks (Josh. 19:22; 
Judg. 7:1). South of the Jezreel Valley (Judg. 6:33), also known 
as the “Great Plain” (1 Macc. 12:49), are Mt. Carmel, the rosh 
kadosh (“sacred promontory, as it is already called in inscrip- 
tions of Thutmosis 111, c. 1469 B.C.E.) in the west, and Mt. Gil- 
boa in the east (1 Sam. 28:4). These mountains are outcrops 
of Mt. Ephraim (Josh. 17:15) whose most outstanding peaks 
are Mts. Gerizim and Ebal (Deut. 11:29). Baal-Hazor (11 Sam. 
13:23) marks the beginning of the Judean mountains, where 
the famous Mount of Olives stands (Zech. 14:4). The Sharon 
and the Shephelah extend to the west of the central mountain 
range which ends in the Negev (Isa. 65:10; Josh. 9:1; Deut. 1:7). 
The four main rivers of Erez Israel east of the Jordan are the 
Hieromices (Yarmuk; Pliny, Natural History, 5:16, 74), Yabbok 


self flows through Lake Semechonitis (Lake Huleh, Jos., Wars, 
4:3) and Lake Gennesareth or Chinnereth (Num. 34:11 — mod- 
ern Lake Kinneret) and completes its course in the Salt Sea 
(Num. 34:3, now known as the Dead Sea) which is also called 
Lake Asphaltitis (Pliny, Natural History, 5:12, 72; Jos., Wars, 
4:476). The term Aravah is applied to the whole of the Jordan 
Valley and the area south of the Dead Sea (Deut. 1:7; 34:1-3). 
The latter area is also called the Valley of Salt (11 Sam. 8:13). 
To the east beyond the Jordan are the mountains of Bashan 
(Ps. 68:16), Gilead (Gen. 31:25), Seir (Gen. 14:6), and the most 
prominent - Mt. Nebo (or Pisgah, Deut. 32:48-50; 34:1) from 
which Moses beheld the Promised Land. 
HISTORICAL BOUNDARIES AND SUBDIVISIONS. The earli- 


est complete description of the boundaries of Erez Israel is 
contained in Numbers 34. Scholars regard this description as 
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Josh. 212:2), Arnon (Deut. 2:24), and the Zered (Num. 21:12), 
of which the latter two empty into the Dead Sea. The Jordan it- 
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Map 3. The limits of Saul’s kingdom (end of 11" century B.c.g.). After Y. 
Aharoni, Carta’s Atlas of the Bible. 
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Map 4. The limits of the kingdom of David and Solomon (10" century 
B.C.E.). After Y. Aharoni, Carta’s Atlas of the Bible. 


a definition of the limits of the Egyptian province of Canaan 
as established in the peace treaty between Ramses 11 and the 
Hittites (c. 1270 B.c.£.). The province of Canaan included the 
entire area west of the Jordan, Phoenicia up to Mt. Hor north 
of Byblos, and the Bashan, Hauran, and Hermon areas. No 
subdivisions of this area are known - the system of Canaanite 
city-states did not lend itself to any clear administrative orga- 
nization. The next detailed account of the borders appears in 
Joshua 13-19. Scholars dispute the date of this source and of 
the various fragments of lists from which it was compiled. It 
is nevertheless evident from the list of unconquered Canaan- 
ite cities in Judges 1:21-35 that the ideal and actual limits of 
Israelite power did not coincide. The theoretical boundaries 
extended from Sidon in the north and Lebo-Hamath in the 
northeast to the Brook of Egypt and the Negev in the south 
and included east of the Jordan the Bashan and Hauran, and 
Gilead and Moab down to the Arnon. In actual fact, however, 
the area occupied by the Israelite tribes before the time of 
David was limited to the mountains of Galilee and Ephraim, 
Judah to the southern end of the Dead Sea, and most of the 
area between the Yarmuk and the Arnon, excluding Ammon. 
In the Coastal Plain Israelite control was tenuous and Ca- 
naanite enclaves in the Jezreel Valley and around Jerusalem 
virtually cut Israelite territory into three separate parts. South 
of Jaffa the entire Coastal Plain remained the domain of the 
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Philistines who threatened to encroach on the territory held 
by the Israelites. 

The lands of the tribes were divided as follows: the Bil- 
hah tribes, Dan and Naphtali, held eastern Galilee (Dan being 
a latecomer to the area after an unsuccessful attempt to take 
possession of part of the Shephelah west of Jerusalem); three 
tribes of the Leah-Zilpah group, Issachar, Asher, and Zebu- 
lun, settled western and southern Galilee; the central group 
of tribes, the House of Joseph (Ephraim and Manasseh) to- 
gether with the allied Benjamite tribe - all three of the Ra- 
chel group - occupied the hill country from Jerusalem to 
the Jezreel Valley, with Manasseh overspilling into Issachar 
and east of the Jordan (Josh. 17:11; Judg. 1:27; Num. 32:33); the 
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Map 5. The divided kingdom of Israel and Judah in the time of Jeroboam 
and Rehoboam (end of 10" century B.c.£.). After Y. Aharoni, Carta’s At- 
las of the Bible. 
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southern group included the Leah tribes of Judah, centered 
upon Hebron, and the weak tribe of Simeon on the borders 
of the Negev; Reuben, Gad, and half of Manasseh occupied 
the lands east of the Jordan with Reuben subject to Gad as 
was Simeon to Judah. 

From the time of King David onward, the ideal borders 
of Erez Israel came much closer to realization. According to 
the Bible, David closed the gaps dividing the tribes by con- 
quering Jerusalem, the Jezreel Valley, and the coastal area be- 
tween Jaffa and Acre. Jerusalem, originally within Benjamin, 
was made a royal domain outside the tribal system. David, 
moreover, subdued all the lands up to Lebo-Hamath, annexed 
Ammon, Moab, and Edom (thereby reaching the Arabah and 
the Red Sea) and dominated the kings of Hamath and the Phi- 
listines by means of vassal treaties. David’s kingdom thus ex- 
tended from the Brook of Egypt to Tiphsah on the Euphrates, 
although not all his entire domain was regarded as Erez Israel 
proper. He established a network of levitical cities to serve as 
administrative centers uniting the kingdom. Solomon reor- 
ganized the kingdom into 12 districts (excluding Judah), un- 
equal in size, but equal in economic importance. Each district 
was to supply his court with its needs during one month of 
the year. Some of these districts were identical with the old 
tribal areas while others were new units. According to 1 Kings 
4:7-19, the districts included: 

(1) Mount Ephraim; 

(2) Makaz (from Beth-Shemesh to the coast); 

(3) Hepher (the Sharon coast); 

(4) Dor and its region; 

(5) Jezreel Valley; 

(6) northern Gilead; 

(7) southern Gilead (Mahanaim); 

(8) Naphtali; 

(9) Asher; 

(10) Issachar; 

(11) Benjamin; 

(12) Gad. 

Judah's exclusion from this tax-paying area was one of 
the causes of the subsequent split of the monarchy. As to the 
external boundaries of the kingdom, Solomon gained Gezer, 
but gave Cabul to Hiram of Tyre as well as *Aram-Damascus, 
which deprived him of access to the Euphrates. 

With the division of the monarchy under Rehoboam, 
the northern kingdom of Israel consisted of Ephraim, Gali- 
lee, Gilead, and the rest of Israelite territory east of the Jor- 
dan. The southern kingdom of Judah retained Benjamin. The 
subject areas of Ammon, Moab, and Edom soon liberated 
themselves from the overlordship of weakened Israel and 
Judah. Apart from some futile attempts by Abijah of Judah to 
advance into Israel (c. 911 B.c.E.) and of Baasha of Israel to 
push the frontier closer to Jerusalem, the boundaries of the 
two kingdoms remained fairly stable. Their external borders, 
however, changed according to the vicissitudes of their power. 
On the northern front the house of Omri, and of Ahab in par- 
ticular, waged several wars with Aram-Damascus and in the 
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Map 6. The borders of the kingdoms of Israel and Judah in the time of Je- 
roboam II and Uzziah (mid-eighth century B.c.z.). After Y. Aharoni, Car- 
ta’s Atlas of the Bible. 


end lost Ramoth-Gilead (c. 850 B.c.£.). With the weakening 
of Aram under Assyrian pressure, *Jehoash and Jeroboam 11 
(c. 790-770) advanced to Damascus and Lebo-Hamath, al- 
most restoring the boundaries of David. Moab was definitely 
lost to Mesha in approximately 855 B.c.£. In Judah, Asa or Je- 
hoshaphat (c. 860 B.c.E.) advanced to Elath, which, together 
with Edom, was later lost but reconquered in the days of Uz- 
ziah (c. 750 B.C.E.) who also extended the frontier of the Judah- 
ite monarchy in the direction of Philistia (11 Chron. 26:6). As 
to the internal administration of the two kingdoms, the capital 
of Israel was first at Shechem, then - perhaps already under 
Jeroboam in the tenth century B.c.£. - at Tirzah, and from 
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Map 8. The borders of the kingdom of Alexander Yannai (103-76 B.C.E.). 
After M. Avi- Yonah Carta’s Atlas of the Period of the Second Temple, the 
Mishnah and the Talmud. 


the time of Omri (882-871 B.c.E.) at Samaria. Ostraca found 
at Samaria provide information on the division of the king- 
dom into districts in the eighth century B.c.£. The division of 
the Judahite monarchy into 12 districts is preserved in Joshua 
15:21-62; 18:25-28. From the eighth century onward, the As- 
syrians began reducing the boundaries of Israel. In 732 B.c.E. 
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the north to Beth-Zur in the south and from Emmaus and 
Keilah in the west to the Jordan in the east. The province 
was subdivided into six districts (called pelekh in Hebrew), 
each with a capital and subcapital. These included Jerusalem 
with Netophah as its subcapital in the center of Judah; Beth- 
Cherem (Ein Kerem) in the west Zanoah as its subcapital, 
Keilah with Adullam in the southwest; Beth-Zur with Tekoa 
in the south; Jericho with Hassenaah in the east; Mizpah (Tell 
en-Nasbeh) with Gibeon in the north. The Persians continued 
the Babylonian provinces but added the province of Ammon 
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which was administered by the Jewish Tobiad family (see *To- 
bias). The coastal area was divided between the Phoenician 
cities Tyre and Sidon. 

The Hellenistic conquest (332 B.c.E.) did not alter the 
country’s internal subdivision for the time being. The Ptol- 
emies, kings of Egypt, who ruled the whole of Erez Israel 
from 301 to 198 B.C.E., granted autonomy to the coastal cit- 
ies and gave Greek names to various cities (e.g., Acre became 
Ptolemais, Rabbath-Ammon became Philadelphia, etc.). The 
Tobiads were restricted to the Western part of their district. 
All of Erez Israel was administered from Alexandria. When 
the Seleucid monarchy under Antiochus 111 conquered Erez 
Israel, larger units, eparchies, were established, each of which 
included several smaller districts or hyparchies. Thus Samaria 
now ruled over Judea and Galilee and Perea of the Tobiads. 
Idumea remained a separate district, the coastal cities were 
joined into one district, and Paralia and all the lands east of 
the Jordan were combined into Galaaditis, except for Perea. 
The Seleucids, who were energetic Hellenizers, particularly 
Antiochus Iv (175-164 B.c.E.), founded many Greek poleis, 
such as Scythopolis (Beth-Shean), Pella, Gerasa, Gadara, and 
Hippus. Samaria had been a Macedonian colony since the 
time of Alexander. 

The main events in the period between the outbreak 
of the Hasmonean revolt (167 B.c.E.) and the death of Al- 
exander Yannai (76 B.c.E.) were the expansion of the Jew- 
ish state, paralleled by the disintegration of Seleucid rule. In 
147 B.C.E. Jonathan, the first ruler of the Hasmonean dynasty, 
received Ekron and the three districts of Lydda, Arimathea, 
and Aphaerema. Some time before 144 B.c.E. he was also 
ceded Perea. His brother Simeon (142-135 B. C.E.) annexed 
Jaffa and Gezer, thus open the sea for his state. Simeon’s son 
John Hyrcanus I (135-104 B.c.E.) extended his sway over Idu- 
mea, Samaria, Scythopolis, and the inner Carmel, as well as 
Heshbon and Medeba east of the Jordan. Judah Aristobulus 1, 
the son of Hyrcanus, who barely reigned one year, added Gali- 
lee. The last of the conquering Hasmoneans, Alexander Yannai 
(103-76 B.C.E.), captured the whole coast from Rhinocorura 
(El-Arish) on the Brook of Egypt to the Carmel promontory, 
all of Western Gilead from Paneas (Banias) to Gerasa, and all 
the lands around the Dead Sea. Only Acre-Ptolemais, Phila- 
delphia, and Ascalon remained outside his rule, the last with 
Yannai’s consent. In their internal organization of the state, the 
Hasmoneans preserved the basic subdivision - toparchy — of 
which there were 24, corresponding to the 24 maamadot (lit- 
erally, “place of standing”) of the Temple service. They also 
followed Ptolemaic practice by establishing a larger adminis- 
trative unit called meris, and divided the country into five of 
them: Galilee, Samaria, Judea, Idumea, and Perea. 

Roman intervention under Pompey put an end to the ex- 
pansion of the Hasmonean State. Under Pompey’s settlement 
of 63 B.c.E. the Jewish State was reduced to Judea, including 
Idumea and Perea, and to Galilee. The Greek cities conquered 
by the Hasmoneans were “freed” Those cities along the coast 
were placed under the supervision of the Roman governor of 
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Syria and those east of the Jordan were united into a league of 
ten cities, known as the Decapolis. The Samaritans regained 
their independence, the Itureans obtained the Golan and Pa- 
neas, and the Nabateans, the Negev and the lands around the 
Dead Sea. Pompey’s harsh arrangements were somewhat al- 
leviated by Julius Caesar, who in 47 B.c.£. restored Jaffa and 
the Plain of Jezreel to Judea. When Herod replaced the Has- 
monean dynasty in 40 B.c.E., he was given, in addition to 
the lands held by Mattathias Antigonus, the last Hasmonean 
ruler, the region of Marisa and the lands of the Samaritans. 
In 30 B.c.£. Augustus granted him the coastal area from Gaza 
to Caesarea (originally called Straton’s Tower) as well as Sa- 
maria (renamed Sebaste), Gadara, and Hippus in the interior. 
In 23 B.c.E. Herod received Batanea (Bashan), Trachonitis, 
and the Hauran, and in 20 B.c.£. Augustus finally added Pa- 
neas and the Gaulan. Herod’s kingdom was administered on 
a dual basis: the Greek cities were more or less autonomous, 
while the remainder, the “King’s country,’ was ruled directly 
by royal officials. Herod retained the division into merides 
and toparchies. Two lists of his toparchies have been pre- 
served: one by Pliny (Natural History, 5:15, 70) who enumer- 
ates them as follows: 

(1) Jericho; 

(2) Emmaus; 

(3) Lydda; 

(4) Joppa (Jaffa); 

(5) Acrabitene; 

(6) Gophna; 

(7) Thamna; 

(8) Betholeptephene (Beit Nattif); 

(9) Orine (Jerusalem); 

(10) Herodium. 

To this list Josephus adds Idumea, En-Gedi, and Jamnia 
(Wars, 3: 54-55). After Herod’s death (4 B.c.£.) his kingdom 
was divided among his three sons. Archelaus received Judea, 
Idumea, Samaria, and Caesarea; Herod Antipas received Gali- 
lee and Perea; Philip received Caesarea Philippi and the lands 
east of the Jordan. The Greek cities were placed under the gov- 
ernor of Syria. When Archelaus was deposed in 6 c.£., his 
lands were administered by a Roman procurator. This was the 
situation in Jesus’ time. After the death of Philip, his nephew 
Agrippa I received his inheritance, to which were added the 
lands of Antipas in 39 C.E., and in 41 C.E. also those of Arche- 
laus. When Agrippa t died in 44 c.£., part of his kingdom was 
reserved for his son Agrippa 11 (Philip's share and eastern Gal- 
ilee) but most of it was administered by Roman procurators 
up to the Jewish War (66-73). 

After the siege and destruction of Jerusalem, the Provin- 
cia Judaea was under the rule of Roman governors. Urbaniza- 
tion progressed rapidly in the following centuries. Vespasian 
turned the lands of the Samaritans into the city of Neapolis; 
Hadrian set up Aelia Capitolina on the ruins of Jerusalem; 
Septimius Severus turned Lydda into Diospolis and Bet Gu- 
vrin into Eleutheropolis until finally only Upper Galilee, the 
Gaulan and, and the Jordan Valley remained non-urban ar- 
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eas. Under Diocletian (284) the southern part of the Roman 
province of Arabia was attached to the province of Palaestina, 
which was partitioned in Byzantine times. In 358 the Negev 
and southern Transjordan were detached and formed into 
Palaestina Salutaris. In approximately 400 the remainder was 
subdivided into Palaestina Prima (with its capital at Caesarea) 
and Palaestina Secunda (with its capital at Scythopolis) and 
the third province, Palaestina Salutaris, was now called Pa- 
laestina Tertia; its governor resided in Petra. 

This threefold division continued under the Arabs who 
conquered the area in the 7" century: Palaestina Prima be- 
came Jund Filastin, Palaestina Secunda, Jund al-Urdunn, and 
Palaestina Tertia was abandoned to the Bedouins. The prov- 
ince of Filastin was administered from the new city of Ram- 
leh and Urdunn from Tiberias. The Crusaders who came in 
1099 first established themselves on the coast and to the west 
of the Jordan; at the zenith of their power their kingdom (the 
Kingdom of Jerusalem) included all of Erez Israel west of the 
Jordan to Deir el-Balah, the Jordan Valley, and the Seir Moun- 
tains down to Elath. Their feudal administration was centered 
on a royal domain around Jerusalem with royal vassals in the 
rest of the country: the principality of Galilee, the seigniories 
of Jaffa and Ashkelon, Caesarea, St. Jean d’Acre (Acre), Naples 
(Nablus), St. Abraham (Hebron), Toron (northern Galilee), 
and Outre Jourdain. After the debacle at the hands of Sala- 
din in 1187, Richard the Lion-Hearted in 1192 reconstituted 
the Crusader kingdom along the coast from Jaffa to Tyre and 
included western Galilee. In 1228 Frederick 11 added a cor- 
ridor to Jerusalem and Bethlehem, and Richard of Cornwall 
(12.40/41) added the area southward to Ashkelon and Beit Gu- 
vrin and eastward to the Jordan near Jericho and in Galilee. 
From 1250 the kingdom gradually shrank under Mamluk at- 
tacks which finally led to the capture of Acre, the Crusader 
capital, in 1291. The Mamluks (1250-1516) divided Erez Israel 
into a number of “mamlakas”: Ghazza (coast); Safed (Galilee); 
Dimashq (Damascus; Samaria, Judea, northern Transjordan); 
and el-Kerak (southern Transjordan). Under the Turks, who 
took over the country in 1517, a Wali (governor) at Acre ruled 
from the Carmel to Galilee, while his colleagues at Esh-Sham 
(Damascus) held the rest of Erez Israel, which was subdivided 
into the sanjaks of Nablus (including Al-Salt), Al-Quds (Jeru- 
salem), Gaza, Hauran, and Kerak. From 1874 Jerusalem with 
southern Judea was administered directly from Constanti- 
nople as a separate sanjak or mutessarifliq. The Turks reestab- 
lished their rule over the Negev, but in 1906 the British, who 
ruled Egypt from 1882, forced them to cede the Sinai Penin- 
sula to Egypt. The British, who took over Palestine in 1917, 
were the first to establish it as a modern political entity with 
clear boundaries. The Zionist Organization requested a more 
extensive area, including the lower Litani River and Mt. Her- 
mon in the north, a line just west of the Hejaz Railway in the 
east, and a line running from Aqaba to El Arish in the south- 
west. The British, in agreement with the French, established 
a boundary which ran from Ras el Naqura between Acre and 
Tyre on the Mediterranean shore to Metullah and then to El 
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Hama, east of the Sea of Galilee. In the east the Jordan River, 
the Dead Sea, and the Arava Valley marked the boundary line, 
while in the south the British adopted the 1906 line between 
Egypt and the Ottoman Empire. Thus the Mandatory area of 
Palestine (from which Transjordan was detached in 1922) ex- 
tended from Dan (Metullah) to Umm Rashrash (today Eilat), 
and from the Mediterranean coast at Ras en-Naqura to the 
sources of the Jordan River. This area is seen today by most 
people dealing with the area as Palestine or Erez Israel. Dur- 
ing the 30 years of the British Mandate, the subdivision of the 
country varied from six districts to two (with a separate Jeru- 
salem division). In 1946, at the end of the Mandate, there were 
six: Galilee, Haifa, Samaria, Jerusalem, Gaza, and “Lydda,” so 
called because, although it contained the largest city in Erez 
Israel - Tel Aviv - the Mandatory officials refused to honor it 
with the name of a district. 

From 1949 to 1967 the State of Israel was bounded by 
the lines of the Armistice Agreements (the “Green Line”). 
The Six-Day War established ceasefire lines on the Suez Ca- 
nal, along the Jordan River, and east of the Golan. These lines 
were partially changed after the *Yom Kippur War of 1973. As 
stipulated by the peace treaty between Israel and Egypt (1979), 
both countries accepted the Mandatory line (Rafah —- Taba) as 
the international boundary between them. The peace treaty 
between Israel and the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan (1994) 
also adopted the Mandatory line, with some modifications, 
as the international boundary. (See also Israel, State of: His- 
torical Survey below.) 


ETHNOGRAPHY. The earliest inhabitants of Erez Israel of 
whom there is historical documentation are the West Semitic 
tribes known as Amurru (Amorites). In the Bible they are sub- 
divided into a large number of groups, known collectively as 
Canaanites, a name properly belonging to the Phoenicians. In 
the Bronze Age, peoples of Indo-Aryan origin (Hittites and 
Mitanni) became the rulers of various cities in Erez Israel. 
The Israelite conquest and the Philistine entrenchment on the 
southern coast (c. 1200 B.c.£.) produced a change in the popu- 
lation balance. The Canaanites were gradually absorbed by the 
Semitic Israelites, while the Philistines retained their separate 
character. The Assyrian deportations created a new mixed ele- 
ment, the Samaritans, in Mt. Ephraim. Under Babylonian rule, 
the Edomites settled in southern Judea, the Nabateans occu- 
pied the Negev and southern Transjordan, and a remnant of 
Jews clung to Jerusalem. In Persian times Jews returned from 
captivity in Babylonia and the Phoenicians and some Greek 
settlers inhabited the coast. Hellenistic rule brought an influx 
of Greeks as officials, soldiers, merchants, and estate owners 
and the coastal areas and part of the inland cities became Hel- 
lenized. At that time there was an overspill of Jews northward 
into Samaria and eastward into Perea. The Hasmoneans made 
the Idumeans (Edomites) and the Galileans assimilate with 
the Jews. During Herod’s rule Jewish settlements in northern 
Transjordan expanded, while a sprinkling of Romans and 
Greeks settled in Judea and Galilee. After the Bar Kokhba War, 
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the Jews were expelled from Judea and replaced by Syrian and 
Arab colonists; Galilee, however, remained Jewish up to the 
end of Byzantine times. 

Arabs gradually began to infiltrate into Erez Israel in the 
late Byzantine period, even before the Arab conquest. After 
their conquest the Christians in the country slowly became 
Islamized. The Crusader period brought an incursion of West 
Europeans, mainly French, Normans, and Italians, but they 
were unable to root themselves in the country and withdrew 
after the Crusader collapse. From the ninth century onward, 
Seljuk, Kurdish, and Turkish mercenaries settled in the coun- 
try, remaining its rulers until the World War 1. The German 
Templars resumed European colonization on a small scale in 
the late 19 century, and many other Europeans and Ameri- 
cans settled in the cities in that period for religious or com- 
mercial reasons. The Jews, who had clung to the “Four Holy 
Cities” (Jerusalem, Safed, Tiberias, and Hebron) and were re- 
inforced from time to time by newcomers from Europe and 
the Ottoman Empire, began to expand their settlement from 
1878 onward, assisted first by the Rothschilds and later by the 
Zionist Organization. From a population of 55,000 in 1918 they 
increased to 5.5 million in 2003, mostly by immigration from 
Eastern and Central Europe, Asia, and North Africa. 

For natural boundaries, see Israel, Land of: *Physiog- 
raphy. 
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Physiography 

INTRODUCTION. (Official transliteration of place-names can 
be found in The New Israel Atlas; 1969.) Despite its historical 
origin and usage, the name Erez Israel (Land of Israel) may 
very appropriately be applied to designate a major regional 
entity within the Fertile Crescent, wedged between the Medi- 
terranean on the west and the Syrian and Arabian Deserts on 
the east and southeast. Throughout historical and very likely 
also prehistorical times, this area served as a bridge between 
adjacent African and Asian regions. It is adequately defined 
by “natural boundaries,’ i.e. major physiographical features 
beyond which relief configuration or climatic conditions and 
associated surface phenomena change markedly, as postulated 
by regional geography for the concept of a major unit of the 
earth's surface. The region is distinctively delimited on the west 
by the vast expanse of the Levantine Basin of the Mediterra- 
nean. Moreover, along this particular section of the coastline 
there are no islands, which could complicate proper delinea- 
tion. Similarly, the coast of Eilat, by which Erez Israel has ac- 
cess to the Indian Ocean, clearly demarcates the maximum 
extension toward the south. On the east, northeast, southeast, 
and southwest, Erez Israel is bounded by extensive tracts of the 
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great global, subtropical desert belt (Syrian Desert, Arabian 
Desert, and Sinai Desert). The marginal areas of this desert 
belt, in which the climatic conditions undergo a change from 
semiarid to fully arid, form the historical border zone of Erez 
Israel as well. In the Sinai Peninsula, the Negev plains con- 
tinue without interruption up to the Wadi el-Arish, the Brook 
of Egypt according to the tradition. To the east, an adequate, 
though not continuous, delineation is afforded by a watershed 
zone between rivers west and east of it. Although it is not a 
prominent relief feature, this zone also denotes a sort of a bor- 
der between the semiarid and Mediterranean areas to the west 
and the arid ones to the east. The northern boundaries of Erez 
Israel are fairly well defined. There the valley of Qasimiye - the 
lower course of the Leontes (Litani) River — and, further east, 
the towering Hermon Massif form a marked natural boundary 
between Erez Israel and the Lebano-Syrian region. 

Erez Israel, however, is not considered a regional en- 
tity merely because of its natural confines. These are mainly 
concomitant consequences of the fact that the area is mor- 
phogenetically a very consistent surface unit in almost all its 
physiographical aspects. The area is decidedly influenced by 
a singular major phenomenon: the Jordan-Dead Sea-Arabah 
Rift Valley, which also forms the meridional axis of Erez Israel 
along its entire length. The morphogenetic impact of the Rift 
Valley is outwardly expressed by the main drainage pattern 
of the region. About 70% of Erez Israel’s rivers (and far more 
of its overall runoff, if the quantities of the inflow are consid- 
ered) discharge into the Rift Valley, in relation to which the 
areas with river outlets into the Mediterranean form a sort of 
foreland. From the hydrographical point of view alone, Erez 
Israel thus represents primarily the catchment area of the Rift 
Valley, which, within this region, is characterized by some 
unique topographical features. It is the deepest continental 
depression on the earth and contains an inland sea (the Dead 
Sea) whose level is about 1,300 ft. (400 m.) lower than that of 
the Mediterranean with one of the highest mineral contents of 
any body of water in the world. Its second large body of water 
is Lake Kinneret, which is the lowest freshwater body on the 
earth’s surface, about 660 ft. (200 m.) below sea level. The two 
bodies of water are connected by a river (Jordan River) whose 
bed, accordingly, is the lowest in the world. This hydrographi- 
cal condition, namely the predominance of the endoreic area 
(ie., an area without outlet into an ocean or a major body of 
water connected with it), is only one of the many influences 
exerted by the formation of the Rift Valley upon almost all of 
the surface configuration of Erez Israel. 

From the anthropogeographical point of view, however, 
the Rift Valley has proven a rather disuniting element. Due to 
its relative depth, and still more to the height and steepness 
of the mountain slopes ascending from it to highlands more 
than 3,300 ft. (1,000 m.) above its floor, enclosing it wall-like 
with a single wider breach giving access to it only from the 
west, the Rift Valley was throughout history one of the main 
factors for the division of the region into two parts, very infre- 
quently - and then only partially - united into a single state. 
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The Rift Valley is thus the prime cause of Erez Israel’s subdivi- 
sion into two main parts: a western one — Mediterranean-ori- 
ented Cisjordan (referred to as western Palestine in political 
and historical geography) - and an eastern one - Transjor- 
dan (eastern Palestine). The first may be regarded from the 
geographic point of view as the mainland, the second as the 
backland of the entire region. 

Situated between the Mediterranean on the west and an 
almost continuous desert belt on the south and east, and be- 
ing long and relatively narrow - about 280 mi. (450 km.) in 
length and about 110 mi. (180 km.) at maximum width - Erez 
Israel also morphogenetically represents a transition zone. It 
contains almost all the major relief elements characteristic of 
the adjacent countries, although generally on a much smaller 
scale and in somewhat subdued form; coastal plains; moun- 
tain ranges, partly continuing the systems of folds fully devel- 
oped and culminating in Lebanon-Syria and Asia Minor; pla- 
teaus, much smaller and more discontinuous here than in the 
neighboring countries; and basins of all kinds, most of which 
are greatly affected by and subordinated to the dominant re- 
lief feature - the Rift Valley. The same is true of lithological 
conditions. Outcrops of most kinds of rocks, from basement 
(magmatic, metamorphic) to sedimentary ones of most re- 
cent ages, form its bedrock. Volcanic rocks (basalts, tuffs) are 
also widely distributed there, as are evaporites (i.e., sediments 
mainly generated by deposition in outletless inland seas given 
to intensive evaporation and thus to concentration and conse- 
quent consolidation of their solutional contents). 

Located between the Mediterranean and the deserts, 
Erez Israel exhibits complex climatic gradations and transi- 
tions ranging from conditions mainly influenced by the sea 
and manifested primarily by the amount of precipitation to 
those which already show all the characteristics of a fully des- 
ert region — manifested, inter alia, by the relatively extensive 
surfaces composed of evaporites. A most important character- 
istic of the region, and particularly of Cisjordan, is therefore 
the proximity of greatly differing landscapes within relatively 
small areas resulting mainly from the structural, lithological, 
and climatic conditions changing over very small distances. 
The region's very mosaic-like quality is also crucially impor- 
tant as physiographical background to its history, illuminat- 
ing, e.g., the tendency to regional particularism throughout 
the area. Notwithstanding the great number of small, highly 
different regions, it is customary to subdivide Erez Israel into 
only four major units: (1) the Coastal Plains, (2) the Western 
Mountain Zone, (3) the Rift Valley, and (4) the Transjordan 
Plateau. 


THE COASTAL PLAINS. The Coastal Zone. Erez Israel is bor- 
dered on the west by the Mediterranean Sea. The length of its 
coastline is about 170 mi. (270 km.) from the mouth of Wadi 
el-Arish to that of the Qasimiye River. From the morphoge- 
netic and typological points of view, the coast of Erez Israel 
represents a transition between the coasts of Egypt and Sinai, 
which are mainly deltaic, and the Lebano-Syrian coast, whose 
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configuration is primarily determined by faulting. The coast 
of Erez Israel is fairly smooth, without any islands represent- 
ing detached parts of the mainland. A shelf zone, relatively 
wide at the southern portion and progressively narrower to- 
ward the north, extends along the coast up to about 500 ft. 
(150 m.) in depth. The coastal zone (i-e., the areas adjacent to 
the coastline that are directly influenced by the sea) consists 
of two main parts: a rather uniform southern part, extending 
from the mouth of the Wadi el-Arish to Tel Aviv-Jaffa, and a 
northern one that extends up to the mouth of the Qasimiye 
River. The northern part is far more complex in its origin and 
consequently in its outline. The southern part of the coastline 
is almost straight, and its course accords with that of the series 
of anticlines that form the mountainous backbone of Cisjor- 
dan. Sandy beaches, attaining several hundreds of meters in 
width, extend along the coastline, broken only at the alluvia- 
filled valley-exits of the rivers discharging into the Mediter- 
ranean. Breaks also occur at four other spots: Deir al-Balah, 
a portion of the coast south of Gaza, Ashkelon, and Minat 
Rabin (south of the mouth of the valley of the River Sorek), 
where coastal cliffs border almost immediately on the sea. 
The beaches are covered almost exclusively by quartz sands 
brought from the Nile delta and from the coast of Sinai by 
currents running close to the shore. Inland, the beach zone 
is delimited mainly by low ridges composed of sand grains 
cemented by calcareous material - a rock type called kurkar 
in the vernacular - and passes into areas covered by shifting 
dunes. The sands of these dunes are mainly of marine origin, 
i.e., they were brought to the coast by shore currents and waves 
and then transported inland by winds. The width of the sand- 
dune belt varies considerably; it attains its maximum - about 
4.5 mi. (7 km.) - in the vicinity of Rishon le-Zion. 

The northern coastal zone is rather different, in some as- 
pects even opposite, in configuration. It is no longer straight 
throughout, but indented at some sections by small embay- 
ments, several of which form coves (e.g., at Dor and Athlit). 
Off-branchings of the inland mountains, the Carmel and the 
Hanitah Range (Rosh ha-Nikrah), border immediately upon 
the sea, forming high and steep headlands, north of which the 
coastline recesses to form wide embayments. Only the first 
of these, at Haifa, represents a true bay, extending southeast 
for about 4 mi. (6 km.) and even forming a small secondary 
bay at its northern extremity at Acre. The rest of the north- 
ern coastline is bordered along its entire length by cliffs of 
kurkar. These cliffs are high as far north as Athlit - attaining 
a maximum height of about 130 ft. (40 m.) in the vicinity of 
Netanyah - and then becoming progressively lower. A very 
discontinuous small abrasion platform, i.e., a rocky, narrow 
shore-plane generated by progressive down-and-back erosion 
of the cliff faces, extends along the greater part of the coast. 
Waves undercut the cliffs at their bases, and as the cliffs are 
worn back, their bases form a progressively widening plane. 
The seaward parts of the platform, subject to the continuous 
and generally very intensive impact of the waves, in turn grad- 
ually become destroyed, with only small isolated remains - 
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reefs — evidencing the earlier extension of the coast 1.2-1.8 mi. 
(2-3 km.) west of its present course. Beaches are very poorly 
developed along this northern portion of the coast zone. They 
exist mostly around coastal indentations or along the bases 
of cliffs, where they are somewhat protected against the on- 
slaught of waves by an outlying strip of reefs close to the shore 
or tiers of beachrock (i.e., coarse sands, pebbles, and shells 
cemented into rocks). Areas of sand dunes are small and can 
be found only where the valleys of rivers discharging into the 
Mediterranean breach the cliffs, creating sufficiently wide gaps 
for the landward intrusion of wind-borne sands accumulat- 
ing on the shore. Thus only at the bay of Haifa are beach and 
dune areas fully developed. 


The Coastal Plains. In the narrow sense, the Coastal Plains are 
lowlands covered mainly by alluvial soils that extend from the 
coastal dune areas and the coastal cliff zone, respectively, to 
the bases of the inland mountains. The plains exhibit a large 
number of minor relief features, particularly isolated hill- 
ocks or those forming small ridges composed of kurkar and 
a fairly well-developed drainage net, which is more dense 
toward the north and sometimes exhibits minute gorge-like 
valleys where traversing the kurkar ridges. The ridges extend 
without a major break from the mouth of Wadi el-Arish to 
the headland of the Carmel, and from there to the Rosh ha- 
Nikrah promontory, recurring on a very small scale as far as 
the valley of the Qasimiye River. From the earliest times the 
Coastal Plains were one of the most densely populated and 
intensively cultivated parts of the country, although second- 
ary in historical importance to the mountainous interior re- 
gions. They may be rather arbitrarily subdivided into seven 
units: the Southern Plains (frequently referred to as the Negev 
Plains); the Judean Plain (including the Philistine Plain as its 
southern part); the Sharon; the Carmel Coast Plain (usually 
referred to only as Carmel Coast); the Haifa (Zebulun) Plain; 
the Galilean Plain (Acre Plain); the Tyre Plain, north of the 
cape of Rosh ha-Nikrah. Each of the last three units is usually 
referred to in Hebrew as emek, i.e., valley or narrow lowland, 
because of their limited width. 


The Southern Coastal Plains. These plains are separated from 
the Mediterranean by a relatively narrow belt of sand dunes, 
2 mi. (3 km.) wide on the average. Their most important char- 
acteristics are determined by climatic conditions. They receive 
the smallest amount of precipitation in comparison with the 
other units of the Coastal Plains - El-Arish, approximately 
8 in. (200 mm.); Gaza, somewhat less than 16 in. (400 mm.). 
Due to its proximity to the desert areas, the soils of this plain 
are composed predominantly of wind-borne loess, probably 
redistributed by surface flow, and exhibit many intermixing 
gradations with sands in the southern parts of the plains and 
with the red-sand soils (called hamra in the vernacular) at its 
northern limits. Only two main ephemeral streams (Nahal 
Besor and Nahal Shikmah), about 12 mi. (20 km.) apart at 
their debouchures into the Mediterranean, traverse the region. 
Nahal Besor and its tributaries have turned part of the loess 
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zone into spectacular “badlands,” i.e., intensively dissected 
surfaces that form a microrelief landscape of miniature hill- 
ocks and gullies of the most variegated shapes. 

Three major topographical zones may be distinguished 
more or less parallel to the coast. East of the coastal sands, 
where some dunes attain heights of several tens of meters, 
a relatively low zone extends, delimited to some extent by 
discontinuous kurkar ridges. This zone forms a gradual as- 
cent to a hillock region in the east and to relatively large ar- 
eas covered by inland sands of eolian origin in the southeast. 
Because of its narrowness, elongated shape, and low topog- 
raphy (in comparison with the bordering zones), this area is 
frequently referred to in the regional geography of Erez Israel 
as the marzevah (“corridor”). This is also a major topographi- 
cal feature on the plains farther north and had a decisive in- 
fluence in the past on the sites of settlements and communi- 
cation lines (Via Maris). 


Judean Plain. Rather wide in its southern part - about 15 
mi. (25 km.) - the Judean Plain narrows progressively toward 
the north — about 10 mi. (17 km.), a characteristic common 
to all the plain regions described below. The plain is sepa- 
rated from the sea by a dune belt, which attains its maximum 
width — about 4 mi. (7 km.) — here. The “corridor” between 
the sand zone and the base of the hill country to the east of 
the plain (the “Shephelah”) is more distinct and forms a fairly 
uniform surface with far fewer and smaller remains of kurkar 
ridges than are found in the Negev Plain. Climatic conditions 
are fully Mediterranean — 16-20 in. (400-500 mm.) annual 
average precipitation - and are reflected in the soil cover - 
loess in the southernmost part and hamra covering almost 
the whole remaining area with rather large enclaves of heavy 
soils of alluvial and swamp origin. The genesis of the latter 
types of soil is connected with the greater number of rivers 
draining the plain. Although only four of these rivers reach 
the sea, their courses are frequently deflected to run meridi- 
onally by the extension, width, and continuity of the dune 
belts. 


Sharon Plain. Lengthwise, the Sharon Plain extends from 
the Yarkon, the largest river in Cisjordan discharging into the 
Mediterranean, up to the Zikhron Yaakov spur of Mount Car- 
mel. Its width varies considerably, generally narrowing north- 
ward to a minimum of about 2% mi. (4 km.). It also exhibits a 
distinct meridional zonation, far more pronounced than that 
of the Judean Plain. Dune areas between the sea and the plain 
proper, as mentioned before, are rather sporadic there, narrow 
and short, and restricted to the cliffless parts of the coast, i-e., 
to the vicinity of the river exits into the sea. Elsewhere, the 
plain begins immediately behind the zone of the cliffs, which 
attain considerable height and are continuous, thus preventing 
the ingress and accumulation of sand further inland. More or 
less parallel to the sea cliffs appear two major, though discon- 
tinuous, closely spaced kurkar ridges which indicate the for- 
mer coastline. Between them are situated elongated and nar- 
row lowlands, of which only the eastern one attains a width 
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of about 2 mi. (3 km.), whereas the western one is much nar- 
rower. East from the kurkar ridge zone the “corridor” extends 
up to the outliers of the Samarian Highland. In contrast to the 
two above-mentioned intermediate areas between the kurkar 
ridges, with their prevailing hamra cover, the soil of the “cor- 
ridor” is mainly alluvial. The amount of precipitation is ap- 
proximately 4 in. (100 mm.) greater than in the Judean Plain, 
exceeding an annual average of 24 in. (600 mm.) in some 
places. This was one of the main preconditions for the large 
forested areas characteristic of the Sharon in the past. The river 
network is relatively dense, with far more rivers discharging 
into the sea than on the Judean Plain. The exits of the rivers 
here have also been largely blocked both by the dune areas 
and the kurkar ridges. Consequently, large tracts of the Sha- 
ron became swampy, particularly in the environs of Haderah 
and the Hefer Plain (the latter was drained by Jewish settlers 
only in the 1930s). 


Carmel Coast Plain. About 22 mi. (35 km.) long, 2-2.5 mi. 
(3-4 km.) wide at its southern end and a few hundred meters 
wide at its northern limit, the Carmel Coast Plain ends prom- 
inently at the Carmel Headland. The shape of this land unit 
would fully justify the omission of the term “plain” or even 
“valley” in its usual meaning. Like the Sharon, a considerable 
part of this plain consists of kurkar ridges, the westernmost of 
which is almost entirely transformed by marine erosion and 
ingression into reefs and abrasion platforms and is mainly 
characterized by several kinds of indentations, including some 
coves and minute headlands. The other two ranges of kurkar 
ridges are still preserved, particularly in the southern portion, 
and greatly impede the passage of the numerous streamlets 
descending from the Carmel, so that in the past artificial out- 
lets had to be cut into the ridges. Another characteristic of this 
plain is the relative scarcity of hamra in comparison with the 
alluvial soils that are derived mainly from Mount Carmel by 
erosion and river deposition. 


Haifa Bay Plain. Tectonically, this plain represents the west- 
ernmost component of the Beth-Shean-Harod-Jezreel Valley 
system that traverses the entire width of Cisjordan from the 
Jordan Rift Valley to the Mediterranean. Flanked on the south- 
east by the high and steep slopes of the Carmel, it exhibits sev- 
eral features absent from the adjacent parts of the coastal plain 
north and south of it. Along the coast a relatively wide and 
continuous beach reappears, followed by a belt of sand dunes 
about a mile wide; no cliff formations are interposed between 
the plain and the sea. Farther inland it borders the relatively 
low and gently sloping Yodefat Hills - outliers of the Lower 
Galilee Mountains. The eastern part of the plain is covered 
by heavy alluvial soils, partly in consequence of the extensive 
swamps that existed here in the past. The southern portion 
of the plain is drained by the sluggishly meandering Kishon 
River; the northern part is drained by the Naaman River, fed 
by springs and extensive swamps behind the sand area. For 
several kilometers the Naaman flows parallel to the coastline 
and along the inland margin of the dune belt. 
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Acre-Tyre Plain (Galilean Coastal Plain). The coastal plain 
north of Acre terminates abruptly in the promontory of Rosh 
ha-Nikrah. It bears some resemblance to the Sharon and still 
more to the coastal plain of the Carmel. Here the coast is bor- 
dered by cliffs (albeit inconsiderable in height) accompanied 
by an extensive abrasion platform, disjointed parts of which 
can be discerned in the form of reefs at a distance of 1.2-1.8 mi. 
(2-3 km.) from the coastline. There are several very small in- 
dentations in the coast, which is subject to strong marine ero- 
sion. The paucity and smallness of beaches and their predomi- 
nant cover of coarse sands are also the result of wave erosion. 
No larger dune-sand accumulations intervene between the 
coast and the plain, and there are only few and small remnants 
of kurkar ridges. The narrow plain — 4 mi. (7 km.) maximum 
width - is bordered on the east by interfluves, i.e, mountain 
spurs created by the numerous rivers from the Upper Galilee 
Mountains discharging into the Mediterranean. These riv- 
ers also supply the bulk of the heavy soil material that forms 
the cover of the plain almost exclusively. The promontory of 
Rosh ha-Nikrah (the biblical “Tyrian Ladder”), the seaward 
scarp of an Upper Galilean mountain range along which the 
present-day border between the State of Israel and Lebanon 
runs, sharply delimits the Acre Plain. The headland, of a type 
frequently encountered along the Lebano-Syrian coast and 
bordering immediately on the sea for a length of about 7 mi. 
(12 km.), consists of calcareous rock, and its base contains 
deep sea caves cut in by wave erosion. Beyond the promon- 
tory the coastline curves gently in and out, and along it extend 
beaches and even a continuous, although very small, dune 
belt. Of specific interest here is Tyre, formerly situated on a 
reef island but now connected to the mainland as if by a tom- 
bolo. This transformation was caused by the accumulations 
of sand at the dam constructed during the siege of this harbor 
town by Alexander the Great, and it is one of the countless in- 
stances of major landscape transformations effected by man 
in the Middle East. The coastal plain east of the sand zone is 
narrower than the Acre Plain and irregularly confined by the 
east-west-oriented spurs of the Lebanese-Galilee Mountains. 
It is traversed by a relatively great number of ephemeral riv- 
ers which are the main suppliers of the predominantly alluvial 
soil cover of the plain. 


THE WESTERN MOUNTAIN ZONE. Often referred to meta- 
phorically as the backbone of Cisjordan, the Western Moun- 
tain Zone extends from Eilat to the Valley of Qasimiye along 
the entire length of the region. Within the Levant, it tectoni- 
cally represents the southernmost outliers of the great Alpine 
orogenic system and accordingly consists mainly of rather 
simple and short fold structures generally of medium height. 
The latter characteristic is also reflected in the term “Hills” 
(Judean Hills, Samarian Hills, etc.), which is frequently used 
in this region. In addition to folding, the formation of these 
mountains was strongly affected by faulting, particularly in the 
vicinity of the Rift Valley and in Galilee. Despite its moderate 
elevation above sea level and in relation to the lower surround- 
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ings (valleys and basin floors), the relief of this mountainous 
region, which occupies more than two-thirds of the Cisjordan 
area, is very pronounced. Steep slopes often appear as major 
and minor scarp and cliff faces, and surface roughness even 
on moderate slopes is frequently accentuated, particularly in 
the southern part of the Mountain Zone, by the almost com- 
plete absence of soil and vegetation cover. In the central and 
northern parts, large tracts were once covered by forests (now 
largely reduced to sporadic maquis and garigue - brush-and- 
thorn vegetation), and the slopes were terraced, creating a 
main area of cultivation. These terraces, now largely disused 
and in disrepair, form one of the most conspicuous external 
features of the slopes. The slopes that were not terraced and the 
mostly flat or gently domed summit surfaces are covered by 
coarse detritus of different sizes or are pitted by mostly small 
and shallow depressions, as a result of strong weathering (es- 
pecially solutional) of the bare surfaces (which are composed 
mainly of limestone). 

The bold relief of the Cisjordan Mountains is mainly a 
result of deep incisions by the watercourses, which created 
valleys that frequently take the form of gorges or even can- 
yons. In the other types of valleys as well, most of the slopes 
are very steep, and often no valley floors developed along the 
river beds. The relatively high frequency of intramontane ba- 
sins of all sizes is another very important characteristic of the 
overall relief that contributes greatly to the multiformity and 
mosaic-like composition of the mountainous region. The ex- 
tremely variegated pattern of the mountainous zone, result- 
ing in a large number of small regions — and thus contributing 
to the particularist tendencies of its inhabitants throughout 
history - was brought about by the complexity of its tectonic, 
lithological, and climatic conditions. Tectonically, the most 
characteristic aspect of Cisjordan - in sharp contrast to Tran- 
sjordan - is the most intensive intermixing of major features 
originating through up- and downfolding, mostly with subse- 
quent forms produced by faulting. In the southern and central 
parts of the Mountain Zone the first group of processes deter- 
mined - mainly in the form of anti- and synclines - the build- 
up, extension, and course of the principal ranges, whereas the 
latter played a decisive role in their disruption. Particularly 
in the northern part, faulting and associated features virtu- 
ally obliterate the former structures, creating a relief mainly 
characterized by intramontane tectonic valleys and ranges, the 
extent and orientation of which is determined by these val- 
leys. The role of some major subsidence regions (Rift Valley, 
Beth-Shean-Harod-Jezreel Valley and Haifa Bay) in relation to 
general exterior configuration has already been pointed out. 
Fault zones and lines also exert decisive influence upon the 
drainage system of a greater part of Cisjordan. 

The lithology of the Cisjordan Mountain Zone is rather 
diversified, considering the small size of the area. Most of the 
mountains consist of calcareous rocks, with only small areas 
of outcropping sandstones, magmatic, metamorphic, and vol- 
canic rocks. Due to the great differences in their composition 
(limestone, dolomites, chalk, calcareous marls, etc.) and fre- 
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quent intercalations - each responding rather dissimilarly to 
denudational processes — these calcareous formations greatly 
contribute to the diversification of the landscape, determining 
major and minor morphological features specific to the pre- 
dominant bedrock. The influence of climatic factors, mainly 
the amount and type of precipitation, is even greater. The 
southern part of the Cisjordan Mountain Zone, although con- 
sisting predominantly of the same types of rock as the cen- 
tral and northern parts, differs greatly from the latter in its 
morphological physiognomy. Weathering processes are dis- 
similar here in degree and even to some extent in kind. For 
example, farther north solutional processes exert the greatest 
influence upon the surface configuration by creating karstic 
features that dominate the landscape, particularly in Galilee. 
These processes are almost entirely lacking in the southern 
highlands. Runoff is much greater and consequently erosion 
is much more intensive here than in regions receiving much 
larger amounts of precipitation. The eastern flank of the cen- 
tral area is semiarid and arid (the Judean Desert), due to its 
location leeward of the Judean Mountains, with the precipi- 
tation caused by the moisture-bearing winds from the Medi- 
terranean consequently decreased. This area also exhibits a 
specific set of morphological features, in many respects simi- 
lar to those of the Negev, which is also mainly affected by cli- 
matic conditions. 

Mainly in accordance with the three criteria mentioned 
above (tectonic, lithological, and climatic conditions), the 
mountain region of Cisjordan can be subdivided into the fol- 
lowing major physiographical units: the Negev Highlands, 
the Central Mountain Massif, and the Galilean Mountains. 
Each of these units comprises several subregions determined 
by geological, tectonic, lithological, climatic, and consequently 
morphological conditions. Each is very different from the 
others in the overall character of its landscape. The width 
of the Mountain Zone varies proportionately with that of 
Cisjordan as a whole (i.e., the distance from the Mediterranean 
coast to the Rift Valley), decreasing from about 50 mi. (80 
km.) in the Negev Highlands to about 22 mi. (35 km.) in 
Galilee. 


Negev Highlands. In many respects, the Negev Highlands 
represent a direct continuation of the plateau and mountain- 
ous regions of the Sinai Peninsula, exhibiting great similarity 
of tectonic, lithological, and climatic conditions and, conse- 
quently, relief. The similarities are most evident in the south- 
ern part of the Highlands, the Eilat Mountains, which extend 
from the Gulf of Eilat to Bikat Sayyarim and Bikat Uvdah in 
the north. Here, though confined to a comparatively small 
area, are found ranges and blocks composed of magmatic and 
metamorphic rocks that build up the larger part of the south- 
ern apex of the Sinai Peninsula and are not found in any other 
region of Cisjordan, with the exception of Makhtesh Ramon. 
Similarly, outcrops of Nubian Sandstone, exposed only on the 
floors and the foot of the slopes of the makhteshim (see below), 
are relatively widely distributed here as surface rocks. These 
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types of rock are in very close contact with calcareous ones, 
creating relief forms of singular diversity and even contrast. 
The extremely variegated composition of the crystalline rocks 
makes them particularly susceptible to granular weathering, 
exfoliation, and sheeting. These processes result in steep, ser- 
rated, and crenulated ridges (Jehoshafat, Shelomo, Roded, 
Shehoret), separated from one another by steep fault-condi- 
tioned valleys. Even more spectacular are the relief features 
that developed from Nubian Sandstone. Columnar joint- 
ing - of which the Solomon Pillars in the Timna region, about 
15 mi. (25 km.) north of Eilat, are but one outstanding example. 
Column relicts in the form of mushroom rocks, castellated 
rocks, rocking stones, and intensive alveolation, producing 
cave-like tafoni and canyons - deeply incised in the multi- 
colored sandstone by the extremely strong erosive action of 
the many river courses (the Red Canyon, Nahal Amran, etc.) 
carrying only flash floods once or twice within a year - give 
rise to landscapes even far more diversified in ever-changing 
micro-features than those which developed in the crystalline 
bedrock. In sharp contrast to these landforms are those which 
developed on other bedrock, limestone in particular. The re- 
lief in limestone is generally far more uniform and massive 
and is mainly characterized by flat-topped ranges and small 
plateau-like elevations covered by angular gravels. The latter 
are produced by weathering, which imparts to the surfaces 
covered by them the appearance of typical hamada (block- 
strewn desert surfaces). 


The Paran Plateau. This area comprises mainly the Cisjordan 
catchment area of the Paran River, a major tributary of the 
Arabah, which is the collecting stream of the Rift Valley south 
of the Dead Sea. The headrivers of the Paran drain the parts of 
the Sinai adjacent to the Eilat Mountains in a relatively dense 
network of wide channels filled with sand and pebbles. The 
highest elevations of the Paran Plateau — some of which form 
mountain blocks or ridges - are on its northeastern side - Har 
Nes, 3,329 ft. (1,015 m.); Har Saggi, 3,229 ft. (1,006 m.). In the 
eastward direction, elevations become lower and surfaces gen- 
erally more uniform. In strong contrast to the variegated li- 
thology of the Eilat Mountains, the tableland here is built up 
almost exclusively of calcareous strata: limestones interbedded 
with chalk, marls, and thin layers of chert. The surface of the 
plateau features the widest areas of “desert pavement” found 
in Cisjordan, i.e., areas covered by angular gravels (hamada) 
or rounder pebble-like debris (a desert surface type morpho- 
logically known as “serir”). At the southern periphery of the 
plateau, Bikat Sayyarim and the far larger Bikat Uvdah repre- 
sent typical intramontane desert basins covered and filled by 
sands. They are subject to occasional flooding and drain - al- 
beit through very indistinct channel beds - into the Hiyyon 
River, a major tributary of the Arabah River, running about 
12 mi. (20 km.) south of the Paran. To the northeast the table- 
land is delimited by the gravel-covered Ha-Meshar Basin, 
which, from the hydrographical point of view, belongs to the 
Central Negev region. 
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The Central Negev Highlands. The anticline of Ramon is es- 
sentially the only major structure of the Central Negev High- 
lands. This upfold extends approximately 43 mi. (70 km.) in 
length from the biblical Kadesh-Barnea in the Sinai almost 
to the very escarpments bordering the western side of the 
Arabah Rift. It is not only the highest portion of the Negev 
Highlands — Har Ramon, 3,395 ft. (1,035 m.) — but also struc- 
turally and morphologically the most complex. This is very 
evident in one of the most pronounced occurrences of relief 
inversion, i.e., the conversion of a major structural element 
into a morphologically “negative,” i.e., reverse form. Here the 
anticline was transformed, chiefly by erosion, into a wide, 
elongated, valley-like basin, about 28 mi. (45 km.) in length, 
enclosed by almost perpendicular slopes, some of them about 
1,000 ft. (300 m.) high. This specific form, which also occurs 
in some anticlines of northern Sinai and in the northern part 
of the Negev Highlands, is referred to in Hebrew as makhtesh 
(“mortar” or “mixing bowl”), which in the geomorphology 
of arid regions is now becoming a general term to denote af- 
finite landforms. The greatest influence upon the formation, 
lithology, and configuration of Makhtesh Ramon was exerted 
by faulting along its southern flank. Accordingly, magmatic- 
volcanic rocks are exposed here. Wherever the enclosure is 
composed of these rocks, it assumes the form of a serrated 
range, resembling those in the crystalline Eilat Mountains 
and strongly contrasting with the other enclosured portions 
of the makhtesh, which consist of Nubian Sandstones in the 
lower and hard limestone in the upper parts of their slopes. 
The floor of Makhtesh Ramon, covered mainly by detritus of 
Nubian Sandstone, reveals many small elevations, preponder- 
antly in the form of flat-topped basalt-covered remains of for- 
mer surface levels. The makhtesh is drained by the multichan- 
neled Ramon River, which breaches the eastern enclosure in 
a narrow steep gorge to join the Arabah River system. To the 
northwest of the makhtesh, its foreland forms a rather level, 
or gently undulating, tableland up to its very rim; only at the 
periphery of the plateau does the relief become mountainous 
(Har Loz, Har Horshah, Rekhes-Nafha). 


The Northern Negev Highlands. On the northeast, the Cen- 
tral Negev Highlands are separated from the Northern High- 
lands by the wide, deeply incised Valley of the Zin River. This 
tectonically conditioned valley begins as a wide erosive cirque, 
the southwestern side of which forms precipitous, almost 
perpendicular, scarps. At a small distance from the northern 
side of the valley two makhteshim are situated: Ha-Makhtesh 
ha-Gadol (the “Big Makhtesh”) and Ha-Makhtesh ha-Katan 
(the “Little Makhtesh”). They differ from Makhtesh Ramon 
not only by their smaller size and almost regular oval shape, 
but also in structure, lithology, and consequently morphology. 
Not affected by faulting, they represent upfolds turned into 
deep valley-basins, on the floors of which older sedimentary 
strata became exposed through erosion by the watercourses 
draining them. Their almost perpendicularly sloping walls of 
Nubian Sandstone are overlaid by much more resistant lime- 
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stones and dolomites. The Hatirah and Hazevah Rivers, run- 
ning parallel to the long axes of Ha-Makhtesh ha-Gadol and 
Ha-Makhtesh ha-Katan, respectively, breach their eastern 
walls in impressive gorges to join the Zin River. Toward the 
west and northwest elevations become progressively lower, 
although there are several upfolds rising above their sur- 
roundings as short ridges with moderate slopes, frequently 
worn down to isolated table-hills. In the west the plateau mar- 
gins are partly covered by relatively large areas of sand dunes 
(Haluzah, Agur), which form a transition zone to the Plain 
of the Negev. On the northern side, the highlands terminate 
in the wide Beersheba Basin and its much narrower eastern 
continuation, the Valley of Arad. Structurally, and in partic- 
ular climatically, these two intramontane depressions form a 
marked border zone between the arid Negev Highlands and 
the mountains north of it, where Mediterranean conditions 
prevail. In the Beersheba Basin, the mean annual precipitation 
is 10 in. (250 mm.), a quantity indicating the transition from 
semiarid to subhumid conditions. The thick loess cover and 
the amount of precipitation together give rise to the most con- 
venient conditions for agriculture within the Negev. The main 
drainage artery of this part of the Negev is the Beersheba River 
(a tributary of the Besor River), and several of its confluents 
originate in the Hebron Mountains, although its almost an- 
nually recurring floodings are mainly caused by the tributar- 
ies crossing the relatively impervious loess areas. 


‘The Central Mountain Massif. This range extends from the 
Beersheba Basin up to the Beth-Shean-Harod-Jezreel Valley 
sequence in the north. It represents the most compact and 
continuous mountain region of Cisjordan. Its basic struc- 
tures are relatively large, meridionally trending anticlinoria, 
i.e., systems usually composed of one major upfold flanked 
by downfolds and smaller anticlines. Faulting does not exert 
a great influence upon the configuration of the southern part 
of the area; its effect is far stronger in the northern portion, 
though not yet as decisive in determining the landscape as in 
Galilee. According to climatic, lithological, and hypsographi- 
cal conditions, this area can be subdivided into several major 
units. The most important difference exists between the west- 
ern part, which is fully exposed to the climatic influences of 
the Mediterranean, and the eastern flank descending into the 
Dead Sea and Jordan Valley. The landscape of the eastern por- 
tion, which is leeward of the precipitation-bearing winds, is 
consequently semi-desertic and desertic in character (Judean 
Desert). The difference is accentuated by lithological variance. 
The western flank is built predominantly of limestone and 
dolomite strata, whereas in the eastern one chalks and marls 
prevail. To the west a subregion or different lithology and el- 
evation is interposed between the southern part of the Central 
Mountain Massif and the Coastal Plains. Considerably lower 
and built mainly of chalky rock, it is a hill region gradually 
rising toward the massif but separated from it in a very pro- 
nounced manner by a series of valleys running parallel to the 
foot of the massif. Toward the north, two major protrusions 
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of the massif can be regarded as distinct mountain regions: a 
smaller one - the Gilboa - separating the valleys of Harod and 
Jezreel, and another, much larger and more complex in struc- 
ture - the Carmel, in the broad sense - which, as already men- 
tioned, delimits the southern Coastal Plains. According to the 
criteria enumerated above, the Central Mountain Massif can 
be subdivided into the following regions: Judean Mountains, 
comprising the Mediterranean southern portion of the mas- 
sif; Judean Desert; Shephelah (the hill region to the west of the 
Judean Mountains); Samarian Highlands (the northern part of 
the massif) and its two subunits, Gilboa and Carmel. 


The Judean Mountains. The core region of Cisjordan, the 
Judean Mountains consist structurally of two consecutive 
large anticlinoria, whose axes - in contrast to the upfolds in 
the Negev, which trend mainly southwest-northeast - run al- 
most meridionally. Built up of limestone and dolomite strata 
with chalky and marly intercalations (the latter very important 
as groundwater horizons), the mountains’ main topographical 
features are an almost continuous watershed zone (rather uni- 
form in height and delimiting them toward the Judean Desert) 
and the many interfluves (i.e., ridge-like mountainous spurs 
separated by deeply incised valleys) extending mainly west- 
ward. The watershed zone is generally flat and widens consid- 
erably in many places. Its topography thus provided suitable 
conditions for defense and the development of communica- 
tions by means of a highway between the cities that were built 
in this area from earliest times. 

Not far from this divide, watercourses begin to incise 
progressively deeper valleys, the steep slopes of which almost 
fully converge at the narrow rocky river beds; generally there 
are no accompanying floodplains. The slopes rising from the 
valley floors are, for the most part, intensively terraced and 
end in almost flat or only slightly domed tops separated by 
wide gentle saddles. Both the mountain tops and the slopes 
(where not terraced) are densely covered by block detritus, 
deeply corroded by solutional processes, which also produced 
the many rounded depressions, holes, and cavities in the slope 
surfaces as well as many caverns and caves. The prevalent 
terra rossa is mainly another product of this weathering pro- 
cess, here strongly effective due to the considerable amounts 
of precipitation — about 20 in. (500 mm.) on the annual av- 
erage. From the orographic point of view, three parts of the 
Judean Mountains, very unequal in size, are distinguished: 
Hebron Mountains, Jerusalem Mountains, Beth-El (Ramal- 
lah) Mountains. 

The Hebron Mountains extend from the Beersheba Ba- 
sin up to the Wadi Artas in the north (a valley belonging to 
the drainage area of the Dead Sea), the site of the Solomon 
Pools. They rise steeply from the Beersheba Basin (one of the 
southward protrusions of these mountains separates the latter 
from the Arad Basin) to heights of about 2,600 ft. (800 m.), 
culminating in summits near Halhul (north of Hebron) that 
rise to 3,300 ft. (14,000 m.). The Hebron Mountains are also 
the largest constituent of the Judean Mountains, with an area 
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greatly exceeding the total of the two other subunits. From 
the morphological point of view, the southern portion of the 
Hebron Mountains can be subdivided into two main parts, 
separated by the relatively wide, mostly flat-floored, and not 
very deeply incised valley of the Hebron River, a tributary of 
the Beersheba River, which runs for about 18 mi. (30 km.) al- 
most parallel to the meridional axis of the mountains. The 
mountains here thus consist of two main ridges. An eastern, 
higher one is called the Eshtemoa (Sami‘) Range after one of 
the villages, the name and site of which have remained virtu- 
ally unchanged since biblical times. Along this ridge extends 
the divide between the dry valleys (except at times of flood) 
descending into the Dead Sea Rift and the southern and west- 
ern ones that drain into the Mediterranean. The western ridge 
is named after the village of Adoraim (Dura), also mentioned 
in the Bible. The highway connecting Beersheba with the 
townships and villages of the watershed zone runs along this 
ridge. Also characteristic of the Hebron Mountains are several 
topographic depressions, the largest of which, the valley of Be- 
rachah, is distinguished by an abundant spring. The waters of 
this spring, together with those of others issuing in the vicin- 
ity, feed the Solomon Pools, which were the most important 
source of water for Jerusalem in the past. Near Hebron the 
two ridges merge to form a single watershed zone that con- 
tinues along the entire length of the Judean Mountains. Cli- 
matically, the Hebron Mountains represent a transition zone 
from semiarid to Mediterranean conditions. Whereas at al- 
Zahiriyya, the southernmost village along the main highway, 
the annual precipitation is only about 12 in. (300 mm.), it in- 
creases to 20 in. (500 mm.) in Hebron, and 28 in. (7oo mm.) 
in the region of the highest elevations, where snowfall is fre- 
quent. Accordingly, the larger part of the soil cover (where 
preserved) in the Hebron Mountains is terra rossa. 

The Jerusalem Mountains are about 500 ft. (150 m.) 
lower on the average than the Hebron and Beth-El Moun- 
tains — highest elevation, al-Nabi Samwil, 2,870 ft. (875 m.) - 
and form a wide saddle-like region between these sections. 
This topographical feature somewhat facilitates the ascent 
from the Coastal Plains to the watershed region, with its set- 
tlements and highway, and the descent into the Rift Valley, 
in particular to Jericho, the most important township of the 
Valley region throughout history. The Jerusalem Mountains 
are also intensively dissected into interfluvial ridges. One of 
these, Mount of Olives - Mount Scopus, immediately east of 
Jerusalem, forms a conspicuous border with the Judean Des- 
ert. The Judean Mountains are drained mainly by the Sorek 
River, one of the major watercourses of the Central Mountain 
Massif. The Sorek River discharges into the Mediterranean, 
and its markedly meandering valley proved sufficiently wide 
for the construction of the railway connecting Jerusalem with 
the Coastal Plains. 

The Beth-E] Mountains, covering an area similar in size 
to that of the Jerusalem Mountains — about 9 mi. (15 km.) in 
length — rise to summit heights exceeding 3,300 ft. (1,000 m.) - 
Baal-Hazor, 3,332 ft. (1,016 m.). One of their most important 
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characteristics is that the watershed attains considerable width 
there. A road along one of the interfluves extending to the 
west (Beth-Horon Ridge) was formerly the main approach to 
Jerusalem from the Coastal Plains and consequently of par- 
ticular strategic importance. 


The Judean Desert. According to its appearance, the Judean 
Desert could be regarded as a northward extension of the arid 
Negev lands that border on it at the valley of the Hemar River. 
Genetically, however, it belongs to the orographic types of 
deserts, whose aridity - much less pronounced than in “true” 
deserts - is due mainly to the fact that the area is situated on 
the leeward side of the massive and high Judean Mountains, 
which intercept the rain-bearing winds. This effect is made 
more pronounced by the steepness of the eastern flank of the 
Judean anticlinoria toward the Dead Sea—Jordan Rift Valley, 
about 1,000-1,300 ft. (300-400 m.) below sea level. Actually, 
only the lower portions of this flank are arid. Even there, the 
larger part of the area receives more than 4 in. (100 mm.) of 
rain per annum - Jericho receives about 6 in. (150 mm.) - 
whereas on the upper portions the precipitation decreases 
gradually from about 16 in. (400 mm.) near the watershed 
region to the amounts mentioned above. The Judean Desert 
also comprises the eastern flank of the Samarian Mountains 
up to the wide valley of Wadi Fari‘a and the spur of Qeren 
Sartaba protruding from the Samarian Mountains into the 
Jordan Rift Valley. It differs markedly from the Judean Moun- 
tains in lithology as well as in structure and is composed pre- 
dominantly of chalky formations younger in origin than those 
forming the bulk of the Judean Mountains. In contrast to 
the latter, faulting - syngenetical with that which created the 
Dead Sea-Jordan Rift Valley — exerted a great influence upon 
the configuration of this desert, particularly by creating the 
step-like descent toward the Rift Valley. The relative impervi- 
ousness of the bedrock, the much lower resistance to erosion, 
and the steep overall declivity caused by a difference in eleva- 
tion of about 4,000 ft. (1,200 m.) from the watershed zone to 
the Dead Sea, over a distance of only 19 mi. (30 km.) result 
in most of the precipitation turning into highly erosive run- 
off. Consequently, the Judean Desert represents a “mountain 
wilderness,’ an apparently chaotic landscape of innumerable 
valleys of all kinds. Many of them are canyons cut in harder 
rock exposed along the flexures and fault lines (Zeelim, Agu- 
rot, Mishmar), whereas the higher-lying portions form a maze 
of mostly flat-topped hills (some of which are famous as sites 
of ancient fortresses such as Herodium and Masada). In the 
Hatrurim area these hills impart to the landscape the appear- 
ance of badlands. It was mainly this type of relief, the absence 
of productive soils of the terra rossa type, and the very short 
duration and scantiness of the vegetation cover - almost ex- 
cluding trees and actually confined to a few weeks during the 
rainy season - that throughout historical times rendered it a 
region of “desolation” and a refuge for fugitives from the law 
and prevented any permanent settlement or the establishment 
of communication networks. 
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Shephelah. Topographically, the Shephelah represents a tran- 
sition zone between the Coastal Plains and the Hebron and 
Jerusalem Mountains. It is relatively narrow — about 8 mi. 
(13 km.) - in proportion to its south-north extension — about 
35 mi. (60 km.). Though they form the foothills of the Judean 
Mountains, the Shephelah hills differ from the former in al- 
most all respects. Structurally, they form a major synclinal part 
of the south Judean anticlinorium, composed mainly of chalky 
formations of Senonian-Eocene origin. Hypsographically, 
the Shephelah consists of two parts: a western one (the “Low 
Shephelah”), rising to a height of about 600 ft. (200 m.) above 
the Coastal Plains, and an eastern one (the “High Shephelah”) 
about 600 ft. (200 m.) higher than the former. On the north 
the Shephelah borders on the tectonically conditioned Ai- 
jalon Valley, one of the main natural approaches to the Judean 
Mountains. The Shephelah is a region of gently sloped hills 
separated by the confluents of the major rivers descending into 
the area from the Judean Mountains. At their entrance into 
the Shephelah, these rivers, and several of their tributaries, 
form relatively wide-floored valleys that run for a consider- 
able stretch along the border between the hill and the moun- 
tain region. Passage between these longitudinal valleys is rel- 
atively convenient, and this natural communication channel 
has been very important throughout history. 


The Samarian Mountains. Morphotectonically, the Samar- 
ian Mountains (less frequently referred to as the Ephraim 
Mountains) form a transitional link between the massive 
Judean Mountains, which are influenced little by faulting, 
and those of the Galilees, where faulting has all but obliter- 
ated the other tectonic elements. No topographic features 
form any pronounced boundary between the two parts of 
the Central Mountain Massif, and it is only by convention 
that the upper reaches of the Shiloh River - a tributary of the 
Yarkon - are used for this demarcation. Structurally, the Sa- 
marian Mountains consist of two main parts: an eastern an- 
ticlinal one, built up of Cretaceous formations, and a syncli- 
nal western one, consisting mainly of rocks of Eocene origin. 
Characteristically, the highest elevations are found in the lat- 
ter part. Here the twin mountains of Ebal and Gerizim attain 
heights of 3,083 ft. (940 m.) and 2,890 ft. (881 m.), respectively. 
Northward, approaching the valleys of Beth-Shean and Jez- 
reel, respectively, elevations become progressively smaller - 
about 1,300 ft. (400 m.) above sea level. The structure and its 
morphological expression are mainly influenced by faulting, 
which produced tectonic valleys and almost enclosed basins 
(the latter additionally affected and shaped by solution pro- 
cesses). Sequences of short ranges and mountain blocks thus 
rise steeply above their flat surroundings, which sometimes 
form relatively extensive intramontane plains. Thus, the wide 
tectonic valley of Shechem (Nablus) separates Ebal from Ger- 
izim and continues eastward as Wadi Fari‘a, which separates 
the southern, higher part of the Samarian Mountains from 
the spurs of a much lower northern part. The broad, tectonic 
valley of Dothan delimits the Samarian Mountains, in the 
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narrow sense, in the direction of the Carmel, whereas in the 
interior parts, several wide alluvia-filled basins (Emek Shi- 
loh, the Lubban Valley, Emek Hamikhmetat, and the largest 
of them, Marj Sanur) endow the region with some features 
characteristic of Lower Galilee. The shorter distance between 
the Samarian Mountains and the sea, with no intervening 
foothill region, the many and wide valley openings, and the 
smaller amount of depression in the Rift Valley bordering it 
to the east resulted in a Mediterranean climate for almost all 
of Samaria, except for a narrow belt adjacent to the Jordan 
Rift, where semiarid conditions still prevail. Samaria receives 
larger amounts of precipitation than the Judean Mountains — 
28-36 in. (700-800 mm.) annual average rainfall - and the soil 
cover (terra rossa and rendzina) is also much more continu- 
ous. There is a great deal of evidence that considerable parts 
of Samaria were once covered by woods. 


Mount Gilboa. According to its situation and structure, 
Mount Gilboa represents a direct continuation of the Samar- 
ian Mountains, although almost separated from the main 
body of these mountains by the Jenin Plain - an extension 
of the Jezreel Plain. It is bordered on the east and southeast 
by steep fault-scarps, which, together with some outcrops of 
volcanic rocks, indicate the complex tectonic processes that 
caused the separation of the Samarian from the Galilee Moun- 
tains, also resulting in the formation of the Harod-Jezreel Val- 
ley. Composed of Eocene strata, with outcrops of Senonian 
ones on the northeast side, the surface here is mostly barren, 
block-strewn, and covered by soil in patches only - probably 
as the result of intensive slopewash and consequent soil ero- 
sion, mainly caused by the difference in elevations of about 
1,600 ft. (500 m.) over a distance of only about a mile between 
the mountain crest and the floor of the surrounding valleys. 
Precipitation amounts to about 18 in. (450 mm.) on the annual 
average. The barrenness of the Gilboa, in such strong contrast 
to the once forested landscapes of Samaria, may serve as the 
factual background to the explanation of the well-known bib- 
lical curse laid upon this mountain. Nowhere in Cisjordan is 
there such a concentration of springs, some very abundant 
in discharge, as is found at the bases of the fault escarpments 
of the Gilboa (Ein Moda, Ein Humah, Ein Amal, En-Harod). 
These are now one of the most important sources of irrigation 
for the Harod and Beth-Shean Valleys. 


Carmel Mountain. To the northwest a highland body branches 
off from the Samarian Mountains, differing from the latter in 
many respects, particularly in structure. In the regional lit- 
erature of Cisjordan, this branch is usually referred to as the 
Carmel, although it consists of three very distinct parts of very 
different structure, lithology, topography, and consequent re- 
lief features. The Carmel, therefore, represents a triplet moun- 
tain body about 35 mi. (60 km.) long along its median axis and 
stretching southeast-northwest - a single major occurrence 
within Cisjordan, although recurring in some lesser ranges. 
Its general shape is that of an elongated triangle, the relatively 
short base of which is formed by the Dothan Valley, separat- 
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ing it from Samaria, with the two long sides facing the north- 
ern Sharon Plain on the west and the Plain of Haifa and the 
Jezreel Valley on the northeast. The apex of this triangle - the 
Carmel headland - abuts almost immediately on the Medi- 
terranean; this is a feature that recurs only at Rosh ha-Nikrah. 
All the flanks of the mountain, as well as those of its parts, 
exhibit high and steep slopes, mainly created by faulting, ris- 
ing abruptly above the adjacent plains. The three subunits of 
the Carmel (from southeast to northwest) are the Umm al- 
Fahm Block, separated from Samaria by the wide Dothan 
Valley; the Manasseh region, disjointed from the former by 
the tectonically conditioned Iron Valley; and the Carmel, in 
the narrow sense, its largest component, separated from the 
Manasseh region by the Jokneam-Tut Valley sequence, also 
of tectonic origin. 

The Umm al-Fahm Block (lately also called the Amir 
Range) forms a quadrangle-shaped plateau, whose undulat- 
ing surface provides a gradual descent toward the southwest. 
Toward its northeast confines, the plateau becomes higher, 
with bolder relief, and ends in a scarp descent facing the Jez- 
reel Valley. Structurally, it represents an upwarped and up- 
lifted part of the Carmel and accordingly consists of resistant 
Cenomanian limestone and dolomite formations framed at 
the periphery of the block by formations of Turonian age. 
Relatively large areas are covered by basalts and volcanic tuff, 
a lithological feature recurring in the two other subunits of 
the Carmel. It receives a mean annual precipitation of about 
20 in. (500 mm.) and the prevailing soils are of terra rossa 
type. There are very scanty remains of forests, and still larger 
areas covered by maquis, their degraded forms, indicate that 
in the past extensive areas here were wooded. With the ex- 
ception of its southernmost part, the area is drained almost 
exclusively by tributaries of the Kishon River. 

The region of Manasseh, similar in its quadrangular 
outline to that of Umm al-Fahm, contrasts with it in almost 
all other respects. Composed predominantly of soft Eocene 
chalks, which also accounts for the scantiness of terra rossa 
and the wide distribution of rendzina soils in this area, its 
originally tabular surface became intensively dissected. The 
dominant relief features of the region are thus hills with mod- 
erate slopes rising to relatively small heights above the valley 
floors. The overall height of the region above sea level is about 
600 ft. (200 m.) less than than Umm al-Fahm Block and still 
less than that of the Carmel. Its slopes to the Jezreel Valley are 
also far lower and less steep and continuous than those of the 
two adjacent units. Due to the relative impermeability of the 
surface rock, and consequently the considerable percentage 
of runoff and particularly the erodibility of the bedrock, the 
drainage net is rather dense, flowing to the Kishon River in 
the north and to Ha-Tanninim (“Crocodile”) and Daliyyah 
Rivers in the south, both of which discharge directly into the 
Mediterranean. 

The singularity of the Carmel within Cisjordan - used 
in the Scriptures, together with Mount Tabor, as a paradigm 
of beautiful mountainous scenery — is based on the following 
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factors: it appears as a very regularly shaped mountain block, 
well defined on all its sides, and conspicuously elevated above 
the surrounding plain; it is the only major mountain — about 
22 mi. (35 km.) long along its central axis - in Cisjordan with 
an extended slope rising only a small distance from the Med- 
iterranean; its apex forms a most conspicuous headland, and 
beyond its northern flank the coastline recedes, forming the 
only true bay of the country; fully exposed on both its flanks 
to the Mediterranean, it receives large amounts of rain - about 
32 in. (800 mm.) per annum - and dew; arboreal vegetation 
persisted here, due to its great regenerative power, mainly as a 
result of favorable climatic conditions. Structurally the Carmel 
represents a sort of counterpart to the Umm al-Fahm Block. 
It, too, was upwarped and uplifted and is mainly composed 
of Cenomanian-Turonian limestones and dolomites. Volcanic 
outcrops, in particular tuff, are relatively widespread, and the 
latter greatly influence the form of valleys. Whereas the val- 
leys incised into the hard, intensively jointed calcareous rocks 
are deep, narrow, and have steep slopes - frequently actually 
minor canyons (Nahal Me’arot, Daliyyah, Oren), those which 
developed in the tuffs are conspicuously wide and flat-floored, 
and exhibit relatively gentle valley slopes (Kerem Maharal, 
Shefeyah Valley). The calcareous parts are strongly affected 
by solutional weathering. Thoroughly corroded blocks cover 
large portions of the surfaces, and many of the almost per- 
pendicular valley slopes contain caves, some of which are of 
considerable prehistoric importance. The Carmel is strongly 
affected by faulting, which not only gave rise to the almost 
uninterrupted slopes descending steeply to the Haifa Plain 
and to the Jezreel Valley and less pronounced ones along the 
Jokneam trough, which separates it from the Manasseh re- 
gion, but also strongly influenced the relief of its interior parts. 
Faulting here gave rise to several depressions and had a major 
influence upon the course of some of the valleys. The Carmel, 
like its adjacent mountain units, consists of two topographi- 
cally differentiated parts: a higher one, its summit region, 
along its northeast flank - from Rosh ha-Carmel, 1,790 ft. 
(546 m.), to the somewhat lower Keren ha-Carmel — referred 
to in regional literature as the “High Carmel,’ and a far larger 
part sloping down to the Carmel Coast, the “Low Carmel” 
The latter consists mainly of broad interfluves, created by the 
many valleys descending to the Coastal Plain. The drainage 
net is characteristically varied in catchment area and pattern, 
in close accordance with the relief differentiation described 
above. The divide between the watercourses descending on the 
northeastern slopes and tributary to the Kishon runs a very 
small distance from the scarp rim. The valleys of these water- 
courses are short and relatively straight and are joined by very 
few tributaries. The watercourses running west and draining 
more than three-quarters of the total area of the Carmel are 
more numerous and intensely ramified, particularly the Oren 
and Daliyyah Rivers. Toward the south the Carmel juts out 
into the Plain of Sharon and up to the valley of the Ha-Tan- 
ninim River in a large spur separated from the main body by 
the valley of the Daliyyah River. Called the Zikhron Yaakov 
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Mountains, after the principal settlement, the spur encloses 
the Carmel Coastal Plain to the west and separates it from the 
Plain of Binyaminah, a northward extension of the Sharon. 


THE VALLEY SEQUENCE. From the Jordan Rift Valley to 
the coast of the Mediterranean, Cisjordan is traversed by an 
east-west sequence of large, interconnected, elongated basins 
that are of preeminent physio- and anthropogeographical im- 
portance. These are the Harod Valley, named after its main 
water artery, the Harod River; the Jezreel Plain, the largest 
component of the sequence; and the Plain of Haifa, which, 
genetically, forms the continental terminal part of this tec- 
tonic trough and continues westward as the Bay of Haifa. The 
three basins form relatively wide plains, enclosed on their 
southern and northern sides by abruptly rising, steep moun- 
tains, and constitute a marked discontinuity within the Cis- 
jordan highlands north of the Beersheba Basin. The vale se- 
quence subdivides the highlands very conspicuously into two 
main mountain complexes: a larger, southern one (Judean 
Mountains, Samarian Mountains, and Carmel) and a north- 
ern one, approximately one-third the size of the former, the 
Galilees. 


‘The Harod Valley. The Harod Valley - the easternmost com- 
ponent of the sequence - represents, hypsographically, topo- 
graphically, climatically, and lithologically, a westward salient 
of the Beth-Shean Valley. There is no major relief feature that 
could serve as demarcation between these two units; there- 
fore the travertine terraces, more correctly their remnants 
near Beth-Shean, are used by convention for this purpose. 
Their correlative characteristics are as follows: the surface 
of the eastern part of the funnel-shaped vale gradually de- 
scends to below sea level and merges imperceptibly with the 
depression of the Beth-Shean and Jordan Valleys; tempera- 
tures and precipitation (in both amount and distribution) are 
very similar to those of the Beth-Shean Valley; a close like- 
ness of the soil cover in two valleys, particularly in the types 
resulting from decomposition of basalts and travertine; the 
already mentioned abundance of springs, particularly at the 
foot of the Gilboa scarps. In the past the Harod Valley was 
partly covered by swamps due to the relative impermeability 
of some of its soil cover, heavy flooding by the many water- 
courses reaching it from the nearby high, steep mountain en- 
closure, and the incapacity of the bed of the Harod to contain 
the floodwaters. The many springs were an additional cause 
of swamp formation. 


The Jezreel Valley. The largest of all intramontane basins in 
Cisjordan is the Valley of Jezreel, formerly also known as the 
Plain of Armageddon (after the fortress of Megiddo, which 
was renowned in the annals of the Fertile Crescent). Roughly 
triangular in shape, it is bordered on the southwest by the Car- 
mel, Manasseh Plateau, and the Umm al-Fahm Block; on the 
north by the Lower Galilee Mountains; and on the east, dis- 
continuously, by Mount Tabor, Givat ha-Moreh, and the Gil- 
boa Mountains. The shape of this valley is straight only along 
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the Carmel; at the other borders there are several embayment- 
like extensions of the plain into the surrounding mountains. 
The largest of these extensions is the Plain of Jenin, enclosed 
on the east by the Gilboa and joined on the southwest by the 
Dothan Valley. Eastward, the Jezreel Valley downgrades im- 
perceptibly in the vicinity of Afulah into the Harod Valley and 
intrudes deeply into the Lower Galilee Mountains, separat- 
ing their outliers, Mount Tabor and Givat ha-Moreh, by the 
wide Chesulloth Plain. The Jezreel Valley is connected at its 
apex with the Haifa Plain by a narrow passage 1,600 ft. (500 m.) 
wide created by the valley of the Kishon (at Kiryat Haroshet) 
near the site of Bet She'arim, between the Carmel and the 
Lower Galilee Mountains. The winding course of the Kis- 
hon River begins near Afulah, less than 230 ft. (70 m.) above 
sea level and at a distance of about 25 mi. (40 km.) from the 
Mediterranean, into which it discharges. In the past it was in- 
adequate to drain the valley, particularly in the rainy season. 
Its many affluents from the enclosing mountains, which re- 
ceive about 8 in. (200 mm.) more precipitation than the Jez- 
reel Valley, together with the many local topographic depres- 
sions and poorly permeable alluvial heavy soil cover, turned 
a large part of the valley into swamps. Consequently, it was 
sparsely populated and little utilized agriculturally. Only after 
the marshes were drained and malaria, once endemic in 
this area, eradicated, did the valley become the area of the 
most intensive and continuous cultivation within the moun- 
tain zone of Cisjordan. The physiognomy of the Jezreel Val- 
ley, and to some extent also of the Harod Valley, is largely 
determined by the two massive, high mountain blocks rising 
abruptly above the plain; Mount Tabor and Givat ha-Moreh. 
Pronouncedly isolated from each other and from the high- 
lands to the north and south, their summits attain heights 
of over 1,600 ft. (500 m.) above sea level and only slightly less 
above the surrounding plain. Because of the almost perfect 
dome shape of Mount Tabor, it was, together with the Car- 
mel, often used to exemplify the beauty of mountainous scen- 
ery. Differing as they do in lithological structure (limestones 
and dolomites in Mount Tabor, outcrops of volcanic rocks 
in Givat ha-Moreh), these two mountains probably repre- 
sent remnants of a highland zone connecting the Samarian 
Mountains with those of the Galilees that was shattered by 
the tectonic movements, which also formed the entire basin 
sequence. 


Haifa Plain. Despite its being a part of the Coastal Plains, ac- 
cording to its situation and surface configuration, the Haifa 
Plain (formerly referred to also as the Zebulun Plain) mor- 
photectonically represents the westernmost unit of the vale 
sequence. The plain continues in its submerged part as the 
Bay of Haifa. Accordingly, the interior part of the plain, east 
of the dune belt, is covered by heavy alluvial soils with very 
little hamra. Drainage here was also greatly impeded, mainly 
by the dune belt (as evidenced by the deferred debouchures of 
its two main streams, Kishon and Naaman), and marsh areas 
persisted up to the time of Jewish colonization. 
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THE GALILEE MOUNTAINS. Occupying a smaller area than 
the Judean or the Samarian Highlands, the Galilee Mountains 
are nevertheless far more complex in lithology, structure, and 
consequently morphology. Basalts (there is even a remnant of 
a true volcano - Karnei Hittin, the “Horns” of Hittin) cover 
large tracts in the eastern parts, a feature recurring only in 
Transjordan. This cover imparts to several of its landscapes a 
peculiar plateau-like relief of great uniformity, in vivid con- 
trast to areas of much more variegated configuration in the 
west, where the surfaces consist of calcareous rocks. Fault- 
ing, however, has exerted a far more decisive influence. In 
the Negev and in the Central Highlands, fold structures are 
found almost everywhere and are visually recognizable as the 
most important tectonic element that determines the relief of 
the region even in its minor features. In the Galilees, however, 
the influence of fold structures upon the relief is largely up- 
set, permuted, and even inverted by faulting. Tectonic activity 
seems to be continuing at present, as evidenced by the rela- 
tively frequent, and sometimes strong, earthquakes affecting 
the region. Generally characteristic of the landscape of the 
Galilees as a whole are closely spaced sequences of basins or 
valleys and mountain ranges that are uplifted unequally and 
thus tilted, so that one slope is much steeper than the oppo- 
site. Here mountain blocks, separated from their surround- 
ings by faults and upthrusting, constitute some of the highest 
summit regions of Cisjordan. Since the prevailing direction of 
the major fault lines is west-east, the general trend of Galilean 
ranges follows this direction, in strong contrast to the Central 
Mountain Zone’s prevailing meridional trend and particularly 
to the Judean Mountains, where a continuous watershed zone 
running south-north emphasizes the compactness of this 
body. Tectonic conditions, resulting in an increase of rock 
exposures, and the relatively large amounts of precipitation 
produced relatively abundant karst features in the Galilees. 
Among these there are simple and complex dolines (small so- 
lution basins), sinkholes, even a large polje, and caves several 
of which contain speleothems (stalactites, stalagmites, etc.) or, 
they are caves which are of prime importance as prehistoric 
sites. Thus, lithologically, and still more so morphologically, 
the Galilees form the most contrasted and variegated moun- 
tain province (excluding the Eilat Mountains) of Cisjordan. 
Although strongly disjointed by the numerous basins, tectonic 
valleys, and uplifted blocks, the Galilee may be clearly subdi- 
vided into two main regions: a southern one of comparatively 
moderate height, Lower Galilee, and a northern one, separated 
from the first by an extended tectonic valley (Valley of Beth- 
Cherem), and rising immediately behind it to maximum sum- 
mit heights in Cisjordan, Upper Galilee. 


Lower Galilee. The Lower Galilee Highlands, which rise 
abruptly and steeply from the vale sequence in an in- and 
outcurving front, are markedly subdivided into an eastern part 
and a western one. The first is characterized by a widespread 
basalt cover of considerable thickness that buried a former, 
probably intensively sculptured relief, turning the area into 
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groups of plateau-topped mountain bodies. This landscape, 
which is geologically recent, is now subject to vigorous dis- 
section by rivers (many of them perennial) that discharge 
into Lake Kinneret or into the Jordan (Ammud, Zalmon, Ha- 
Yonim and Tabor Rivers). They flow through deeply incised 
gorges created by their great erosive power, resulting from 
very considerable height differences between their respective 
source regions and their places of debouchure, which are re- 
spectively about 700 ft. (200 m.) above and 800 ft. (250 m.) 
below sea level and are only 12 mi. (20 km.) apart. The rivers 
also subdivide eastern Lower Galilee into many units, several 
of which form small plateaus, rising steplike, one above the 
other (Kokhav — the site of the Crusader fortress of Belvoir — 
and the Jabneel-Kefar Tabor plateau are the largest of them). 
In the other two-thirds of Lower Galilee, the surface rock con- 
sists of limestone (subject to strong solutional processes and 
to the formation of karstic features, such as dolines, sinkholes, 
caverns), chalk and marl, generally intensively interbedded. 
In this part of Lower Galilee almost all of the landforms bear 
visible evidence of the decisive role played by faulting in de- 
termining the relief of the present landscape. 

Central Galilee consists of a series of basins, separated 
by generally narrower ranges, usually representing remnants, 
partially uplifted portions, of the former highland surface. 
The series begins with the Plain of Jezreel, which, from the 
general morphotectonic point of view, represents the fore- 
land of Lower Galilee. It is separated from the Tiran Basin 
by the abruptly rising, steeply sloping Nazareth Mountains. 
Beyond the Tiran Basin lies that of Beit Netofah (the larg- 
est one), separated from the Tiran Basin by the Tiran Range. 
The Tiran Basin now contains a large storage lake, part of the 
National Water Carrier System. It is bordered on the north 
by the Yodefat Range, which, in turn, separates it from the 
Sakhnin Basin. The Shezor (Sajur) Ridge extends north of the 
Sakhnin Basin, near the boundary valley of Beth-Cherem, be- 
yond which the first group of the Upper Galilee Mountains 
rises, wall-like to heights exceeding 3,280 ft. (1,000 m.). The 
interbasin ranges are not compact, but rather form series of 
rounded hills separated by wide saddles, being the short flu- 
viatile valleys of tributaries of the major rivers that drain the 
basins (Zippori and Hillazon Rivers). The rivers draining the 
basins, however, were inadequate to collect and carry off the 
waters flowing down to them from the enclosing ridges. Large 
areas of them were flooded during the rainy season and the 
thick cover of heavy soils, mainly a product of slope erosion, 
greatly impeded infiltration. In addition to the flatness of the 
basin floors, the sluggishness of the flow of waters in their 
main channels, due to the very small gradient, strongly en- 
hanced marshy conditions. 


Upper Galilee. Most of the essential differences between the 
Lower and the Upper Galilee are conspicuous at their bound- 
ary, Valley of Beth-Cherem, one of the most distinct morpho- 
tectonic border zones of Cisjordan. Here, without any tran- 
sition, the slopes of several mountain blocks rise abruptly to 
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the highest summit heights in Cisjordan - Mount ha-Ari, 
3,434 ft. (1,047 m.), Mount Kefir, 3,221 ft. (982 m.) — culminat- 
ing slightly to the north in the three summits of the Meron 
Block with heights of 3,621, 3,745, and 3,962 ft. (1,104, 1,151, and 
1,208 m.). Structurally these mountains, as well as the major- 
ity of the mountains throughout Upper Galilee, are horsts, 
ie., blocks separated from their surroundings by faults and 
partially uplifted to very considerable heights. The relative 
abundance of the horsts, which predominate over other tec- 
tonic structures, seems to be a result of the variety of fault di- 
rections. Whereas in the Lower Galilee the major fault lines 
generally trend east-west, conditioning the pattern of basins 
and intervening ranges that follow the same directions in Up- 
per Galilee, faults running in these directions are intersected 
obliquely or even at right angles by other faults. This is one of 
the prime causes of the isolation of the individual blocks and 
their apparently random pattern. The difference in height be- 
tween the blocks is primarily the result of the amount of uplift 
rather than of different rates of denudation. The Upper Gali- 
lee Highlands, as a whole, slope down to the northwest, and 
their lowest parts, already within the boundaries of Lebanon 
(Lebanese Galilee), are adjacent to the Qasimiye Valley. Faults 
also strongly influence the pattern and the individual courses 
of the valleys, which form almost parallel gorges only several 
kilometers apart (Ga'aton, Chezib, Bezet Rivers within Israel; 
Shama‘ and ‘Arriya in the Lebanese Galilee). In contrast to 
Lower Galilee, Upper Galilee is predominantly built up of 
Cenomanian and Turonian limestone formations, framed in 
the west by a belt of less resistant Senonian ones, which also 
form the surface rock of the region’s intramontane basins. Eo- 
cene formations, generally consisting of hard rock sequences, 
are more extensive in the eastern part of the region. Another 
important difference between the Lower and Upper Galilee 
is the much smaller surface covered by basalts in the latter, 
where they are virtually restricted to some small plateaus (Dal- 
ton, Ram Plateaus). 

Upper Galilee, being northernmost of all the mountain 
regions of Cisjordan, with only a narrow coastal plain inter- 
posed between it and the Mediterranean to “intercept” the 
early rains, in particular, and affect their amounts, as in the 
case of the Judean Mountains, is the region with compara- 
tively the highest precipitation within Cisjordan. Very few 
parts of the region receive less than 24 in. (600 mm.), while 
the amount of precipitation on its summit areas exceeds 40 in. 
(1,000 mm.) annually. Snowfall occurs almost yearly. The large 
amounts of precipitation combined with the hard, intensively 
jointed limestone bedrock and the abundance of exposed 
surfaces (the result of tectonic shattering and fracturing and 
of the erosive activity of the watercourses) have made Upper 
Galilee the region most strongly affected by solution processes. 
Accordingly, it contains almost a full inventory of subaerial 
and subsurface karstic features. This is the only area where a 
sort of “holokarst” has developed, i.e., landscapes whose sur- 
faces are primarily affected by solution and that display almost 
the whole gamut of specific features. Large surfaces are rilled 
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and corroded into a maze of small, sharp-crested ridgelets 
separated by even narrower minute channels (lapies). Dolines 
are widespread (particularly in the vicinity of Sa’sa and Alma) 
as are sinkholes, many of which are tens of meters deep. This 
is also the site of the only large “true” polje within Cisjordan, 
ie., a basin of considerable size (Kadesh Naphtali), mainly a 
product of solution. Upper Galilee is, in addition, the site of 
the most abundant and intricate caves in Erez Israel (some of 
which include a full inventory of speleothems - stalactites, 
stalagmites, stalagnates, dripstone-draperies, etc.). 

The same basic conditions - the large amounts of pre- 
cipitation and the prevalence of limestone-dolomite surface 
rock - produced a relatively continuous cover of terra rossa on 
most moderately sloping areas. These conditions also apply to 
the relatively large areas of forest, which have great regenera- 
tive ability, so that even in the past, when forests were utterly 
depleted through man’s agency, considerable parts of Upper 
Galilee remained covered by high-grade maquis. 

Upper Galilee is an analogue of Lower Galilee in its phys- 
iographic subdivision, on the basis of lithological and mor- 
photectonic conditions. The eastern part of Upper Galilee was 
apparently affected by faulting to a smaller extent, imparting 
to the landscape a more uniform aspect than in the adjacent 
parts. Several areas form small plateaus, mainly due to their 
basalt cover. Basins of considerable size, as well as relatively 
long mountain ranges, running almost unbroken and not par- 
titioned into isolated blocks, are found here. One of these, the 
Naphtali Range, with summits over 2,900 ft. (900 m.) high, 
extends almost due north up to the Qasimiye River. Its east- 
ward slope is precipitous — 1,600 ft. (500 m.) difference in 
height over a distance of only about a mile - a marked fault- 
scarp facing the upper Jordan Valley, the Huleh Basin and 
the Marj ‘Ayyan Basin farther north. Plateau-like on its top 
surfaces, and strongly affected by karstification, the Naphtali 
Range forms a wall-like enclosure around the Huleh Basin, 
uninterrupted by major valleys, and a pronounced watershed 
zone between this basin and the rivers draining to the Medi- 
terranean. South of this range lies the Safed region, flanked 
on its east by Mount Canaan and on the west by the domi- 
nant Meron Block. Here the surface is divided into individual 
mountain groups, due largely to the numerous steeply incised 
valleys of the tributaries of the Ammud River. The central Up- 
per Galilee Highlands are separated from the eastern High- 
lands by the gorge of the Ammud River, running almost due 
north-south. Here, as in the portion extending southward to 
the Beth-Cherem Valley, typical Mediterranean mountain 
scenery reaches its climax within Cisjordan. Slopes, mostly 
terraced, rise from deep valley gorges to heights surpassing 
3,000 ft. (1,000 m.) above sea level. Covered by patches of trees 
or scrub growth, they culminate in the gently domed summits 
of large mountain bodies such as Mount ha-Ari, Mount Hil- 
lel, and Mount Addir, which are overshadowed by the sum- 
mit region of the massive Mount Meron. The western part of 
Upper Galilee, much lower in absolute and relative heights, 
is characterized primarily by a large number of valleys (origi- 
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nating in the Central Highlands). As noted earlier, the valleys 
are very closely spaced, and form deep gorges in their upper 
and middle reaches (Chezib and Bezet in the Israeli part of 
the area and Samara, Shama’, and ‘Azziyya in the Lebanese). 
These intensively dissected highlands mainly form extended 
interfluve ranges, the widest of which, the Hanitah-Rosh ha- 
Nikrah Range, ends with a headland into the Mediterranean 
(Rosh ha-Nikrah). 


RIFT VALLEY. ‘The Rift Valley, within Erez Israel, is part of the 
approximately 3,700 mi. (6,000 km.) Rift Valley system that 
begins in Africa near the Zambezi Valley and peters out north 
of the Amanus Mountains. The Red Sea and its two gulfs, Ei- 
lat and Suez, are submerged parts of the system, whereas in 
Erez Israel, as mentioned earlier, the Rift Valley is the prime 
determining factor of a complex of morphotectonic features 
unique in the world. Some of the tectonic movements that 
generated the Rift Valley seem to be still active here, as proved 
by the frequent earthquakes affecting the valley and the ad- 
jacent regions. Other evidence is provided by the many hot 
springs along the boundaries of the Rift Valley, indicating the 
presence of near-surface magmatic bodies. Geologically recent 
volcanic activity also played a major role in forming the basic 
surface configuration of the valley and its adjacent regions. 
Streams of lava, extruding mainly in the Bashan (particu- 
larly in the Hauran and Golan), formed an almost continu- 
ous basalt cover extending as far as to the south of the Yar- 
muk Valley. The lava moved down into the northern part of 
the present Jordan Valley, consolidated, and dammed up the 
valley, thus differentiating it into the Huleh Valley - the head 
part of the Jordan River system - and a section lying about 
800 ft. (250 m.) lower, at present occupied by Lake Kinneret. 
A vast inland sea covered the Rift Valley floor in the Middle 
Pleistocene, extending from the present Lake Kinneret to far 
beyond the southern shores of the Dead Sea. It is termed the 
Lashon (Lisan) Lake after the wide peninsula, or “tongue” 
(Heb. lashon; Ar. lisdn), that protrudes into the present Dead 
Sea and divides it into two basins connected by a narrow strait. 
The level of the Lashon Lake was once about 700 ft. (200 m.) 
higher than that of the Dead Sea. Sediments deposited on 
the floor of the Lashon Lake (accordingly called the Lashon 
formation) - overlying very thick sediment accumulations of 
former lake formations, which appeared and disappeared in 
accordance with climatic variations during the Pliocene and 
Lower Pleistocene eras, and other fill-in material — are of very 
specific character. They consist of thinly layered clastic mate- 
rial, particularly clays, and evaporites, i.e., sediments produced 
by chemical precipitation caused mainly by evaporation. With 
the gradual regression of the Lashon Lake (evidenced by the 
many terraces along the Dead Sea slope enclosures mark- 
ing the former coastlines), the Lashon formation sediments 
were bared. These sediments, covering the floor and the slope 
bases of the Rift Valley from Lake Kinneret in the north to Ein 
Hazevah about 20 mi. (30 km.) south of the Dead Sea, are eas- 
ily eroded and thus condition microreliefing processes of the 
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highest intensity. These processes create mazes of badlands 
containing almost the entire gamut of configuration features 
in miniature, due mainly to the innumerable gullies that dis- 
sect this former floor of the Lashon Lake. Another extremely 
important lithological characteristic of the Rift Valley is the 
abundance of rock salt and gypsum forming the bedrock of 
prominent features (e.g., Mount Sodom). 

The Rift Valley, sunk in, troughlike, in some places to 
considerable depths below the sea level, forms a unique cli- 
matic region with very distinct characteristics and exerting 
great influence upon its adjacent zones. Climatic conditions 
in the Rift Valley have a decisive influence on the surface relief 
of its southern and central parts, i.e., from the Gulf of Eilat to 
Lake Kinneret. The Rift Valley receives very small amounts of 
precipitation, as it is leeward of the moisture-bearing winds 
coming from the Mediterranean, due to the interposition 
of the highlands of Cisjordan. Precipitation averages 1 in. 
(25 mm.) annually at Eilat, 2 in. (50 mm.) at the southern end, 
and less than 4 in. (100 mm.) at the northern end of the Dead 
Sea and gradually increases to approximately 12 in. (300 mm.) 
annually at Lake Kinneret, the terminal area of the depression 
below sea level. North of Lake Kinneret, where the Rift Val- 
ley floor is well above the level of the Mediterranean, precipi- 
tation is 16 in. (400 mm.) annually, imparting to this section 
subhumid characteristics. The topographical conditions that 
influence the amounts of precipitation are also the major rea- 
son for the generally extreme temperatures and their varia- 
tions in the Rift Valley. Geomorphologically more important 
than the temperatures themselves, which frequently reach the 
highest values within Erez Israel, is the extreme evaporation 
potential they cause, which greatly influences the bedrock and 
the processes affecting it, particularly weathering. The above- 
mentioned climatic conditions, together with particular lith- 
ological conditions (the high proportion of evaporites), have 
resulted in large parts of the Rift Valley being devoid of proper 
soil and vegetational cover, and these develop here only under 
specific hydrographic or hydrological conditions. The Jordan, 
for instance, from its exit from Lake Kinneret almost up to its 
debouchure, is accompanied by a dense gallery forest cover- 
ing its floodplain. In the vicinity of springs and in areas where 
topographical conditions cause the formation of salt marshes 
a type of tree oasis is common. 

Hydrographically, the Rift Valley is a vast endoreic basin 
(i.e., without a discharge outlet to the sea), presently in a state 
of equilibrium between the amount of inflow from its catch- 
ment area — about 15,500 sq. mi. (40,000 sq. km.) in area - and 
the amount of loss caused by evaporation and infiltration. The 
level of the Dead Sea, its discharge terminal, does not change 
in height appreciably from year to year. From the physiograph- 
ical, and particularly morphotectonic, points of view, the por- 
tion of the Rift Valley within Erez Israel may be subdivided 
into the following major units (dealt with here according to 
their south-north sequence, which to some degree also follows 
their genetical order of succession): Arabah, Dead Sea Region, 
Huleh Basin, and the Jordan Sources Region. 
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Arabah. North of the Red Sea and the Gulf of Eilat, the Great 
Rift Valley again becomes a continental feature. Its first por- 
tion here extends for about 100 mi. (160 km.) up to the Dead 
Sea, constituting the longest and largest Rift unit within Erez 
Israel. It is relatively narrow, as its maximum width is only 
about 12 mi. (20 km.), and, according to its topography (es- 
pecially its hydrographic conditions), it consists of two parts. 
The southern part, about 43 mi. (70 km.) long, ascends gradu- 
ally from the Eilat coast to a divide between the latter and the 
Dead Sea about 600 ft. (200 m.) above sea level. From here the 
valley floor slopes down to below sea level in its last third and 
merges with the large salt marsh at the southern shore of the 
Dead Sea. This northern area is drained by the Arabah River 
and its many tributaries, whereas the southern area lacks any 
organized drainage, particularly any distinct river channel 
discharging into the Gulf of Eilat. Another significant charac- 
teristic of the southern portion of the Arabah is several major 
topographical depressions that function as discharge termi- 
nals for various very short, sporadic watercourses flowing in 
shallow, indistinct, rill-like beds and for the sheet floods oc- 
curring after each heavy rain. 


Southern Arabah. The southern section of the Arabah is 
bordered by the coast of Eilat-Akaba, which is less than 6 mi. 
(10 km.) long and runs southwest-northeast. This coast dif- 
fers in several respects from that bordering the Mediterra- 
nean. It is covered by coarse sands and shingle, created by 
the disintegration of magmatic rocks and Nubian Sandstone, 
which compose the mountains framing the Gulf of Eilat and 
the Arabah and by fragments of corals and associated organ- 
isms that populate the Gulf. The widely distributed beachrock 
consists mainly of pebbly material deposited on the coast by 
the rivers descending from the crystalline Eilat Mountains 
and their Transjordanian counterpart, the Edom Mountains, 
in addition to the above-mentioned organogenic material. Af- 
ter somewhat protracted or concentrated rainfall, the coastal 
part of the Arabah is frequently flooded. In the absence of dis- 
charge channels it becomes a kind of playa (i.e., salty marsh) 
that, after its ensuing desiccation, exhibits wide areas of po- 
lygonal clay shards encrusted by salt crystals. Farther north 
the floor of the Arabah is covered by detritus of various sizes 
reaching a depth of more than 3,300 ft. (1,000 m.). This layer 
has been deposited by numerous streambeds that carry only 
floodwaters (from Roded, Shekhoret, Amram, Reham, and 
Timna on the western enclosure and Yitm, Mulghan, and 
Muhtadi on the eastern one). Another very important dep- 
ositional factor is slope wash and gravitational movements 
(rockfall, sliding, slumping, particle creep) that continuously 
take place on the mountain slopes flanking the Arabah, which 
lack stabilization by soil and vegetational cover. These slopes, 
as mentioned earlier, are lithologically heterogeneous. In the 
southern part of the Cisjordan Arabah, they are composed 
mainly of magmatic-metamorphic rocks and Nubian Sand- 
stone (Eilat and Timna Massifs); farther north limestones and 
dolomites prevail. The Transjordanian side of the mountain- 
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ous enclosure consists predominantly of crystalline rocks and 
Nubian Sandstone. 

The floor of the southern part of the Arabah is not flat. It 
is differentiated by many rises and wide shallow depressions. 
The former originate in alluvial fans spreading out widely into 
the Arabah at the exits of all the valleys. The fans on the east 
side are generally more numerous, larger, and longer as a result 
of the larger supply of detritus. The abundance of this supply 
is conditioned by several factors. The mountains bordering 
the Arabah to the east are much higher than the Negev High- 
lands and receive far larger amounts of precipitation because 
of their westerly exposure. These two factors endow the wa- 
tercourses descending from the eastern side with considerably 
greater erosive power. In addition, the bedrock there, which 
consists of crystalline rock and sandstones almost along the 
entire extension of this flank, is subject to intensive disinte- 
gration under the prevailing arid conditions and supplies the 
watercourses with the bulk of the coarse material that is borne 
down and deposited at their exit into the Arabah. Thus, on 
the east side an almost continuous detritus apron of coalesced 
fans envelops the bases and the lower slopes. Where the fans 
extend farther into the Arabah or meet fans formed by wa- 
tercourses from the west side (generally smaller in size), rises 
or topographical swells originate. The floor between the rises 
is basin-like; runoff is deflected into these basins with conse- 
quent flooding and salt marshes of short duration are formed. 
In several of these basins (Avronah, Yotvatah, and Saidiyin 
are the largest), halophytic vegetation has developed and even 
trees are able to subsist on brackish subsurface water. Another 
characteristic of both the southern and northern Arabah is the 
relatively wide areas of dunes, particularly between the basins 
of Yotvatah and Sa‘idiyin. 


Northern Arabah. The northern, larger part of the Arabah, 
which begins with a wide protrusion of the Paran Plateau into 
the trough valley, differs in several respects from the southern 
part. The latter is relatively narrow, limited on the east by the 
relatively straight and continuous fault scarps of the Edom 
Highlands and on the west by the irregular outline of the 
southern Negev Highlands with their many mountain outli- 
ers and riverhead cirques. The influence of faulting is less pro- 
nounced there. Conversely, the northern Arabah often widens 
into the mountains bordering it, which are in turn frequently 
interrupted by wide valleys intruding deeply into the confining 
mountain flanks. The most significant difference between the 
southern and the northern parts of the Arabah, however, is the 
presence ofa river course almost throughout the length of the 
latter. It is very indistinct and erratic, functioning mainly as 
a collecting artery of the many tributaries joining it from the 
east and west. The existence of this relatively dense drainage 
net, although it carries flash-flood waters almost exclusively, 
precludes the existence of any major basins turning into a salt 
marsh or extensive dune areas. The bed of the Arabah River, 
several hundred meters wide, is not contained by any perma- 
nent or continuous banks and is defined mainly by the accu- 
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mulation of pebbles and associated fluviatile material. It does 
not run along the median axis of this part of the Rift Valley, 
but consistently deviates westward due to the fans growing 
and spreading out from the eastern side of the valley. These 
fans receive more alluvial material than those spreading out 
from the Negev, due to the greater height, larger amounts of 
precipitation, and consequently greater erosive and tractive 
capacities of the Transjordanian affluents. 

The northernmost part of the Arabah was covered in the 
Middle Pleistocene by the Lashon Lake. Its surface accord- 
ingly consists mostly of laminated, highly erodible marls. The 
Arabah River and several others (in particular the Amazyahu 
River, almost parallel in course to the former) have cut spec- 
tacular canyons into these sediments, accompanied by laby- 
rinthal badlands. The Arabah River does not reach the Dead 
Sea through a clearly defined bed channel, but disappears in 
the Sodom playa - the salt marshes south of the Dead Sea - 
which is flooded periodically by any considerable rise of the 
Dead Sea and/or by the rivers that discharge into the Dead Sea. 
Only one river in this area, however, the Zered (Has@) - de- 
limiting Edom from Moab ~ has a direct debouchure into the 
Dead Sea. It drains an area in Transjordan that reaches heights 
of over 3,280 ft. (1,000 m.), receives over 10 in. (250 mm.) 
precipitation on the annual average, and is fed by numerous 
springs. Due to these factors, the Zered exhibits perennial 
flow up to its entrance into the Rift Valley, and after rains it 
discharges very large quantities of floodwater. A large spring 
is also located in that section of the valley through which the 
Zered flows, and this northeast corner of the Arabah (the 
region of Zoar) forms a sort of an enclave, characterized by 
plentiful, almost tropical vegetation. 


Dead Sea. The deepest part of the Rift Valley is covered by an 
inland sea about 50 mi. (80 km.) long, 10 mi. (17 km.) wide, 
and generally similar in shape to the rift lakes in East Africa. 
With no outlet to the sea and an inflow of river water bal- 
anced by evaporation from its surface area of over 380 sq. mi. 
(1,000 sq. km.), the salt contents of the sea (mainly magne- 
sium, sodium, and calcium chlorides), carried as solutions by 
the rivers and the other sources of discharge into it (such as 
springs with a high mineral content), became progressively 
concentrated. This salt content now amounts to about 28-33%, 
depending on the depth of the water layer. The Dead Sea con- 
sists of two widely differing parts: a southern, small, and very 
shallow basin - 20 ft. (6 m.) deep - with a higher percentage 
of salinity; and a northern basin, over three times the size of 
the southern one, and considerably deeper than it - about 
1,300 ft. (400 m.). The two basins are connected by a strait 
about 2 mi. (3 km.) wide, formed by the westward protrusion 
of the Lashon Peninsula into the sea. According to topographi- 
cal and historical indications, the strait was formerly shallower 
and probably narrower, and it is assumed that in the geologi- 
cally recent past the two basins were virtually separated. The 
Lashon Peninsula rises about 200 ft. (60 m.) above the Dead 
Sea and was probably formed by diapiric movements of un- 
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derlying deep-seated salt masses (i.e., an upward thrust of salt 
deposits rendered plastic and mobile by the pressure exerted 
on them). Its tabloid surface consists of Lashon Marls, as do 
the steep sides of the peninsula, which are subject to strong 
wave abrasion. Except for its northern and southern coast 
and small stretches along its sides, the Dead Sea does not 
have any shore flats. It is almost immediately bordered along 
its entire length by steep slopes that sometimes protrude into 
the sea and form bold capes (Ras Fashkha, south of the site 
of Qumran, is the most pronounced). Conversely, many riv- 
ers, particularly those coming from the Judean Desert, create 
rather extensive deltas quite close to the exits of their canyons 
(Kidron, Daraja, the combined deltas of Mishmar, Ze'elim and 
Masada). These deltas impart to the western coast its sinuous 
outline, in contrast to the relatively straight coastline on the 
eastern side, where the deltas built out into the sea are fewer in 
number and generally far smaller in size. Thus, e.g., the delta 
of the Arnon River, second only to the Jordan in the amount 
of water it supplies to the Dead Sea, is small; when the sea is 
at its high-water stage, its waters even extend up to the river’s 
canyon exit. Even less pronounced is the subaerial delta of 
the Zarga Ma‘in River, the third most important contributor 
to the Dead Sea. This variance in delta size seems primarily 
to be the result of the greater depth of the sea floor near its 
eastern coast, probably a consequence of the major fault line 
running close to it. 

A singular relief feature found on the southeastern side 
of the sea is Mount Sodom. It rises over 600 ft. (200 m.) above 
the sea, with jagged, almost perpendicular slopes, close to the 
water line, and gradually slopes down on its western flank. 
About 6 mi. (10 km.) long, it is composed mainly of salt and 
gypsum layers capped by Lashon Marls. The mountain is of di- 
apiric origin, ie., salt and other evaporites have been squeezed 
upward along an elongated fault, thus uplifting the overlying 
sediments and then spreading them out sideways. The great 
solubility and erodibility of the evaporites, augmented by their 
strong tendency to form cracks as a result of the enormous 
stresses exerted on the rock masses when they are thrust up 
and intensively contorted, resulted in the formation of this al- 
most unique mountain ridge. Closely spaced fissures (continu- 
ally widened and deepened by solution), washout, and corra- 
sion by gully waters created a multitude of pillar-like features 
(“Lot's Wife”). Their surfaces are pitted by innumerable hol- 
lows, crisscrossed by rills (“salt-lapies”); in their flank facing 
the Dead Sea caverns developed, one of them an actual cave, 
connected with the upper mountain surface by a chimney-like 
conduit. The interior of this cave exhibits a rich inventory of 
speleothems (stalactites, etc.), somewhat more elaborate than 
those found in limestone caves. 


The Lower Jordan Valley. The Lower Jordan Valley morpho- 
genetically represents the floor of the Lashon Lake laid bare 
after its recession. The valley of the Jordan progressively de- 
veloped on this floor, as did the lowermost courses of its trib- 
utaries, which formerly discharged into the Lashon Lake. 
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Hypsographical, lithological, and climatic conditions resulted 
in the formation of a unique riverscape, connected with and 
focused on the course of the Jordan River from its exit from 
Lake Kinneret to its debouchure into the Dead Sea. The Jor- 
dan and its tributaries are deeply entrenched in the layers of 
the Lashon formations, which thicken progressively south- 
ward. They did not succeed, although greatly aided by the in- 
numerable gullies that developed on the former Lashon Lake 
floor, in dissecting and reducing it considerably, so that two 
distinct surface levels exist along the Lower Jordan Valley. 
The higher one, generally flat, featureless, and only moder- 
ately affected by river dissection, is the remnant of the Lashon 
Lake floor and is referred to as the Ghor (Kikkar ha-Yarden 
in Hebrew). On both sides it borders high and steep moun- 
tainous slopes, formed mainly by scarps and composed pre- 
dominantly of hard limestones and dolomites. Near the Jor- 
dan course, however, the Ghor becomes intensively dissected 
by innumerable gullies that turn it into intensive and charac- 
teristic badlands. Tens of meters below the Ghor extends the 
alluvial valley of the Jordan formed by its vertical and lateral 
erosion and much narrower than the Ghor. The Jordan valley, 
in the narrow sense, consists of the riverbed, about 80-100 ft. 
(25-30 m.) wide when not in bankful or overflooding stage, 
and a discontinuous floodplain covered by a dense gallery for- 
est. Walled in by the steep, intensively gullied badland slopes, 
it contacts the bases of the mountain slopes enclosing the Rift 
Valley in only a few places. 

The length of the Rift Valley between Lake Kinneret and 
the Dead Sea is about 65 mi. (105 km.); the course of the Jordan 
along this part of the Rift Valley, however, is approximately 
125 mi. (205 km.). The near doubling in length is the result 
of the river’s intricate meandering, despite the great drop in 
height between its exit from Lake Kinneret and its entrance 
into the Dead Sea. Despite its tortuous course, the river's gra- 
dient and the velocity of its current are still quite considerable, 
endowing it with great erosive power — factors which are gen- 
erally adverse to the full development of a meandering course. 
The intensive meandering of the Jordan — often cited as an ex- 
ample of the phenomenon - seems causally to be connected 
with the tributaries joining it, which built out progressively, 
growing fans into its valley, and thus deviate from its course. 
‘The rivers contributing the greatest amounts of discharge to 
the Lower Jordan are its affluents from the Transjordanian 
side: the Yarmuk contributes about 17 billion cu. ft. (480 mil- 
lion cu. m.) annual discharge, compared with about almost 
18 billion cu. ft. (500 million cu. m.) of the Jordan flowing at 
their confluence; the Jabbok provides approximately 2 billion 
cu. ft. (about 60 million cu. m.); the Arabah River, over 1 bil- 
lion cu. ft. (30 million cu. m.); and the other major tributar- 
ies contribute only 210-350 million cu. ft. (6-10 million cu. 
m.) Because the tributaries coming in from the western side 
of the valley discharge far less, the Jordan is permanently de- 
flected westward. Another factor in determining the river’s 
course is the larger amounts of river-borne material supplied 
by the eastern affluents (particularly at the flood stages), due 
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to the greater height at which these rivers originate, the larger 
amounts of precipitation their catchment areas receive, and 
consequently their far greater erosive and tractive capacities. 
In addition, exceedingly large amounts of material are de- 
livered to the river from the Rift floor, particularly from the 
badland zone. Since this material is deposited within the riv- 
erbed, where the current is extremely unequal, irregular, and 
frequently deviated in its course by the outbuilt fans, the large 
discharge injections are an additional major factor behind the 
meandering tendency. Finally, waste movements, activated by 
undermining the river erosion banks, or even - although far 
more rarely — by earthquakes, bring vast amounts of debris 
down into the riverbed. According to both historical and con- 
temporary eyewitnesses, this activity has even caused tempo- 
rary cessation of the river’s flow for some time. 

The Lower Jordan Valley is fringed on its eastern side by 
the high scarp-slopes of the Transjordanian plateaus, which 
are only insignificantly punctuated by the canyon exits of the 
rivers descending into the Rift Valley. Less linear in outline 
is the western enclosure, in which the Jordan tributaries cre- 
ated wide valleys, extending far into the eastern flank of the 
Judean and particularly the Samarian Mountains (‘Awja and 
Fari‘a Rivers). Some 18 mi. (30 km.) south of Lake Kinneret, 
the western mountain enclosure is broken by the tectonic val- 
ley of Beth-Shean, which begins the valley sequence traversing 
the width of Cisjordan. Hypsographically and climatically it 
represents a transition zone. The valley’s level rises progres- 
sively from about 800 ft. (250 m.) below sea level at its east- 
ern limit — the Jordan River — to about 300 ft. (100 m.) above 
sea level at its conjunction with the Harod Valley. Two surface 
levels exist within this embayment of the Rift Valley: a higher 
one adjacent to Mount Gilboa and predominantly composed 
of travertine, precipitated mainly from the many fault-condi- 
tioned springs at the base of this mountain; and an eastern, 
lower one, separated from the former by a step slope (now in- 
distinct because of cultivation), merging imperceptibly with 
the Ghor. The Beth-Shean and Jordan valleys exhibit semiarid 
characteristics, mainly as a result of the amounts of precipi- 
tation (exceeding 12 in. (300 mm.) on the annual average). 
Conversely, the prevailing temperatures are still very similar 
to those in the southern part of the Lower Jordan Valley. 


Kinneret Region. The Kinneret Region comprises Lake Kin- 
neret (also called the Sea of Galilee or Lake Tiberias) and the 
narrow plains situated between it and the high, steep moun- 
tain slopes enclosing it to the west and east. To the south the 
plain into which the Jordan exits from the lake and in which 
the embouchure of the Yarmuk into the Kinneret is situated 
merges imperceptibly with the Beth-Shean Valley. The lake, 
however, covers a larger area — about 70 sq. mi. (170 sq. km.) - 
than all its surrounding plains combined. Lake Kinneret itself, 
whose maximum depth is only about 200 ft. (60 m.), was cre- 
ated by complex and protracted tectonic movements involv- 
ing faulting and volcanic activities (the mountains enclosing 
the lake are to a large extent covered by basalts). These move- 
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ments, which seem to continue to this day, as may be inferred 
from the earthquakes of considerable strength that affect the 
region from time to time (the town of Tiberias was heavily 
damaged and about 700 people were killed in the earthquake 
of 1837) and from the presence of hot springs (Tiberias, al- 
Hamma, the ancient Hammath-Gader, in the Yarmuk Val- 
ley). Another indirect source of evidence is the many mineral 
springs issuing from the lake bottom and contributing consid- 
erably to the relatively high salinity of the waters - 300 mg./ 
liter. Fault lines are the main factor behind the pronounced 
asymmetry of the shoreline. Whereas the eastern shore, con- 
ditioned by a fairly meridional fault sequence, runs relatively 
straight, the western one curves out sharply due to crescent- 
shaped fault lines. Asymmetry is also characteristic of most 
of the other features of the lakescape. Steep, high slopes rising 
almost immediately from the eastern and western sides of the 
lake face littoral plains on the opposite shores. The northern 
and southern shores of the lake are also very different in con- 
figuration. At its northern tip the Jordan River enters the lake 
in a complex braided course; several branches of it split up and 
join alternatively, uniting into a single bed only a small dis- 
tance from the embouchure. The small river plain thus formed 
is the head of the al-Butayha (Bet Zayyada) Plain, which ex- 
tends farther southeast and is composed mainly of the allu- 
vial deposits of six small streams descending from the Golan 
Heights into the lake. South of this plain, and separated from 
it by a steep mountain spur, extends the shore plain of Ein 
Gev, dominated by Mount Susita and progressively widening 
and finally merging with the Yarmuk Plain. 

In bold contrast to the northern and eastern sides of the 
lake, where alluvial plains are prograded into the lake, the 
southern shore is subject to incessant, strong abrasion and 
thus to regrading by the wave activity caused by the prevailing 
north winds. The recession of the shore is strongly aided by 
the high erodibility of the Lashon formation materials fram- 
ing the lake. Into this bedrock, which also contains many ba- 
salt outcrops, the Jordan has cut its bed in a course that me- 
anders almost from its exit from the lake. The west side of 
Lake Kinneret is fringed from the exit of the Jordan up to the 
debouchure of the Arbel River by a steep slope rising in sev- 
eral steps to about 600-800 ft. (200-250 m.) above the level 
of the lake - 700 ft. (212 m.) below sea level. A large littoral 
plain - the plain of Ginnosar - developed only at its northwest 
corner. This plain was created by the coalescence of deposits 
brought down from Eastern Galilee by several rivers (Arbel, 
Zalmon, Ammud). 


Huleh Basin and Jordan Source Region. At least two subse- 
quent lava flows, descending from the Golan Heights into the 
Rift Valley north of the present Kinneret Lake and consolidat- 
ing there, formed a basalt sill that dammed up the flow of the 
Jordan southward. A result of this stoppage was the formation 
of a lake whose waters quickly reached a level higher than the 
sill and finally began to overflow it. This process resulted in 
the formation of a riverbed incised progressively deeper into 
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the basalt block, and the lake eventually became greatly re- 
duced in surface area and depth. This reduction was probably 
accomplished in a relatively short time because of the consid- 
erable difference in height between the floor of the basin and 
the surface of Lake Kinneret that must have existed before the 
up-damming. At present the difference in height amounts to 
about 900 ft. (270 m.) over a distance of only 10 mi. (17 km.) - 
the steepest gradient in the Jordan's course, giving it great ero- 
sive power, despite the hardness of the basaltic bedrock (as 
evidenced also by the steepness of the banks along the bed cut 
into it). The Huleh Lake, which was small - about 5 sq. mi. 
(14 sq. km.) - and only about 20 ft. (6 m.) deep, and the ad- 
jacent Hulatah swamps, which occupied an area of about 12 
sq. mi. (30 sq. km.) covered by papyrus and kindred hydro- 
philic plants and populated by waterfowl, buffalo, etc., repre- 
sented the natural remnants of the former lakescape. Drained 
off by the lowering, widening, and straightening of the Jordan 
bed and by artificial channels dug through the marshy areas 
in the 1930s - uncovering soils extremely rich in organic mat- 
ter and thick layers of peat - the region underwent one of the 
most pronounced anthropogenous landscape transformations 
within Erez Israel. At present it is one of the most intensively 
cultivated areas in the country (with the exception of a small 
reservation where the former conditions are preserved); how- 
ever, it faces the problem of surface subsidence due to the pro- 
gressive shrinkage of its underground, caused by the draining 
off of its interstitial water contents into the channels. 

North of the former swamp area and lake, which occu- 
pied the lowest part of the basin, the land surface gradually 
rises to the Hills of Metullah, interposed between the Naph- 
tali Range in the west and the Golan Heights in the east. This 
region is characterized mainly by its many watercourses — the 
headrivers of the Jordan: namely, from west to east: the Senir 
(al-Hasbani), Dan, and Hermon (Banias) Rivers. All these riv- 
ers, as well as several brooks that discharged independently 
into the Hulatah swamps - like the Ijon (‘Ayyan), which 
drains the basin bearing the same name farther north - are 
fed mainly by spring waters. The springs are partly supplied 
by rainfall and snow melting on the Hermon and fed by sub- 
terranean conduits, created by solution. The three above-men- 
tioned headrivers, of which the Senir has the longest course, 
beginning at the northwest base of the Hermon, flow in deeply 
incised, precipitously sloped valleys in beds with very irregu- 
lar gradients, which at times become highly steep and form 
waterfalls. There are several waterfalls along the course of the 
Hermon River and some smaller ones along that of the Dan. 
The most impressive waterfall within Cisjordan, however, is 
the Tannur (“Chimney”) of the Ijon River near Metullah. 

The Hermon River first joins the Dan, and only some 
distance from their confluence with the Senir does the Jordan 
River begin its course in a single bed. Before the swamps were 
drained, this united flow continued for only a small distance, 
after which the flatness of the basin bottom and the marshes 
covering it caused a division of the Jordan’s course into several 
indistinct branches that discharged into the swamps and con- 
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tributed to their existence. Thus the Jordan proper, in terms of 
the continuity of the river, and the singleness of its bed, began 
only at its exit from the Huleh Basin. All these conditions were 
essentially changed by the draining of the Hulatah swamps 
and the regulation of the river courses discharging into it. 
The numerous watercourses perennially flowing down from 
the Hermon foothills, the Golan Heights, and the Naphtali 
Range - totaling an average annual inflow of over 26 billion 
cu. ft. (about 740 million cu. m.) - and the abundant springs 
(among them the largest in Erez Israel) impart to the source 
region of the Jordan hydrographic characteristics infrequently 
encountered in the Levant. 


Tjon Region The 8.5 sq. mi. (22 sq. km.) basin of Ijon (Marj 
‘Ayyan) which is situated within Lebanon, is separated from 
the Huleh Basin by the Metullah Hills. It represents the north- 
ernmost portion of the Rift Valley drained by the Jordan, and 
also of the endoreic part of the Great Rift Valley System. The 
basin is over 1,600 ft. (500 m.) above sea level and it also is a 
tectonically conditioned depression. It is much smaller than 
the Huleh Basin, with which it shares some properties, partic- 
ularly its considerable marsh areas and associated vegetation. 
On its north the Rift Valley continues in the Bega, which di- 
vides the Lebano-Syrian region into two main physiographi- 
cal parts: a western one (Lebanon, Ansariye, Amanus Moun- 
tains) and an eastern one (Antilebanon, Syrian Plateau). In 
this area as well, both structure and hydrography are largely 
conditioned by the Rift, but drainage is essentially different 
from that of the Rift Valley within Erez Israel: the two collect- 
ing trunk rivers (Leontes and Orontes) flow in opposite direc- 
tions and discharge into the Mediterranean. 


TRANSJORDAN. The other main part of Erez Israel, Trans- 
jordan, comprises the regions east of the Rift Valley from the 
Gulf of Eilat in the south up to the Hermon and the Damas- 
cus Basin in the north. The eastern confines of Transjordan 
are not marked by any distinct relief features, and most of it 
gradually merges with the Syrian Desert. Thus only the zone 
adjacent to the Rift Valley, where the climate is still Mediter- 
ranean to semiarid and the water-courses discharge into the 
Rift Valley, may actually be regarded as the eastern part of Erez 
Israel, according to its definition as a major natural unit. The 
zone averages only about 25 mi. (40 km.) in width and has al- 
ways been politically, culturally, and economically connected 
with and dependent upon Cisjordan. The Rift Valley is more 
than just an external disconnection between Cisjordan and 
Transjordan. In spite of their spatial juxtaposition and the 
relatively narrow Rift Valley separating them, several differ- 
ences, although not fundamental, do exist between these two 
areas. These differences pertain to lithology, tectonics, and 
consequently to surface features. Lithologically, almost all rock 
formations (except for the kurkar outcropping in Cisjordan) 
are present in Transjordan, although their areal distribution 
varies greatly. Formations that form the bedrock of relatively 
small surfaces in Cisjordan cover large areas in Transjordan, 
and vice versa. For example, basement rock of magmatic-met- 
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amorphic origin, found almost exclusively in the southern- 
most tip of Cisjordan (the Eilat Mountains), constitutes the 
surface of a large section of southern Transjordan, extending 
about 60 mi. (100 km.) north of the Gulf of Eilat. The same is 
true of Nubian Sandstone and various massive sediments of 
Paleozoic origin. Similarly, volcanic formations, which are of 
major importance as surface rock in Cisjordan only in East- 
ern Galilee, cover much larger areas of Transjordan. North of 
the Yarmuk they form the almost exclusive surface rock and 
create in the Bashan a volcanic region, also in all the mor- 
phological aspects. Volcanic formations are also widely dis- 
tributed farther south in Transjordan, i.e., in regions whose 
counterparts in Cisjordan are almost entirely composed of 
calcareous rocks. Although the latter is also the most widely 
distributed type of rock in Transjordan, its predominance in 
Cisjordan is far more outstanding. These facts, together with 
studies of tectonic features (mainly the prominence and con- 
tinuity of the fault lines bordering the Rift Valley to the east), 
have recently led to the following hypothesis: the formation 
of the Rift Valley, which continued through several geologi- 
cal ages, involved horizontal displacement and a northward 
movement of about 60 mi. (100 km.) of the eastern flank of 
the Rift Valley, whereas the western flank was apparently not 
affected by a similar movement. 

The lithological conditions described above are indica- 
tive, albeit indirectly, of tectonic variances between Cisjordan 
and Transjordan. In Cisjordan, beginning with the Central 
Negev, folding played a decisive role in determining structure 
and relief; in Transjordan it appears to have been of subordi- 
nate importance, although large-scale up- and downwarping 
participated in the formation of the region. In the interior of 
Transjordan, faulting did not produce the basins and tectonic 
valleys so characteristic of Cisjordan, where it formed the most 
pronounced features, culminating in the valley sequence of 
Beth-Shean-Haifa Plain and a large number of small individ- 
ual regions. In no part of Transjordan did faulting, subsidence, 
and uplifting influence small-scale relief as strongly as it did 
in the Galilees. In a general morphological sense, Transjordan 
can be defined as a plateau, very uniform in surface configu- 
ration and elevations. As no large intramontane basins exist 
there, lowlands covered by alluvial soils can be found only in 
Ghor, east of the Jordan. The ascent from the valley to the pla- 
teau is extremely steep, almost wall-like, interrupted only by 
the gorges of rivers exiting into the Rift Valley. These gorges 
are so narrow and steep that nowhere do they provide conve- 
nient access to the surfaces of the plateaus. 

It is probable that together with the subsidence of the 
Rift Valley, its eastern flank was subject to strong uplifting, 
which particularly affected the immediately adjacent zone. 
This theory would explain why the eastern zone reaches great 
heights and gradually slopes down eastward at a small distance 
from Rift Valley. Only the western zone was transformed into 
a mountainous relief by numerous deeply incised rivers; east- 
ward, as the elevation gradually becomes smaller and the relief 
flatter, or only gently undulating, the plateau character of the 
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terrain becomes more marked. Further east, the surfaces gen- 
erally rise again, forming a sort of a broad rise where the ma- 
jor rivers that cut into the plateau and discharge into the Rift 
Valley originate. Only at Edom does the rise become a moun- 
tainous range, from which the plateau gradually slopes down 
eastward to the large desert basins at the border between Tran- 
sjordan and Arabian Desert and the riverine lowlands of the 
Euphrates. This configuration, which represents the general 
watershed zone between the Rift Valley and the Syro-Arabian 
Desert, extends only up to the Yarmuk River, beyond which 
the landforms are primarily volcanic in origin. 

The most significant topographical feature of almost all 
regions of Transjordan is thus the tablelands, which attain 
greater heights than those facing them on the west. This fea- 
ture is accentuated by summits several hundred meters higher 
than the highest ones in Cisjordan. As the highest parts of the 
plateau almost abut on the Rift Valley, only a relatively narrow 
zone is effectively exposed to the rain-bearing, mainly westerly 
winds. This zone is only 20-30 mi. (30-50 km.) wide (broad- 
ening considerably only in the Bashan) and its climate is Med- 
iterranean, although the amounts of precipitation it receives 
exceed those of the opposite regions in Cisjordan only in the 
highest areas of Edom - 16 in. (400 mm.) as against 2-4 in. 
(50-100 mm.) in the Negev Highlands. Another significant dif- 
ference between this part of Transjordan and the highlands of 
Cisjordan is that most of the main rivers of Transjordan carry 
flow throughout the year, mainly as a result of the deep val- 
leys reaching aquiferous strata and a large number of springs 
that feed the rivers. 

Climatic and topographic conditions strongly influence 
the prevalence and distribution of soil types. Due to the rela- 
tively smaller areas of limestones and the narrowness of the 
zone receiving at least 16 in. (400 mm.) mean annual precipi- 
tation, the cover of terra rossa is less extensive and continu- 
ous here than in Cisjordan. Rendzina soils, hamra soils, and 
loess are not found frequently here. In contrast, however, large 
areas, particularly north of the Yarmuk, are covered by heavy 
soils produced by the decomposition of volcanic rocks. Al- 
luvial soils form a rather continuous belt on the Rift Valley 
floor along the course of the Lower Jordan, whereas on the 
plateau, due to the narrowness of the fluviatile valleys and the 
absence of intramontane basins, the distribution of alluvial 
soils is rather patchy. Farther east and south, yellow and gray 
soils, peculiar to desert-like conditions, become more exten- 
sive. Topographic and more extreme climatic conditions pro- 
duced the natural vegetational cover in Transjordan, which is 
considerably different both in character and in spatial distri- 
bution from that in Cisjordan. Whereas in the latter, whole 
regions were covered in early historical times by forests, which 
persisted for many centuries, relatively small areas south of 
the Yarmuk, characteristically including the highest parts of 
Edom (Seir), seem to have been forested. 

Transjordan may be subdivided physiographically into 
four main regions and a transitional one. These are, from 
south to north: Edom, Moab-Ammon, Gilead, and Bashan. 
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The Hermon Massif (which, because of its position, orogra- 
phy, and particularly hydrography, morphotectonically con- 
stitutes a part of the Antilebanon system) forms the terminal 
and transitional arch between the two flanks of the endoreic 
Rift Valley. 


Edom. Like its western counterpart, the Negev, Edom is the 
longest unit of Transjordan. No major natural feature distin- 
guishes Edom from the northern part of the Arabian Penin- 
sula (the biblical Midian), whereas, on the north the Zered 
(Hasa’) River - one of the major watercourses traversing 
the entire width of Transjordan and draining into the Dead 
Sea — forms a marked border between Edom and Moab. No- 
where else in Erez Israel are basement rocks Paleozoic sedi- 
ments, and particularly Paleo-Mesozoic Nubian Sandstone 
so widespread or exert such influence upon the landscape as 
in this region. Even the name Edom (red) is thought by some 
to be derived from the prevalent color of the granite and the 
predominant reddish-brown hues of the Nubian Sandstone. 
Farther east the formations are younger (up to Eocene) and 
the topography is progressively lower, so that structurally 
the area bears resemblance to a pan. This description applies 
particularly to the Maon (Maon, Ma‘an) Basin in the central- 
eastern part of Edom, where this structure is strongly accen- 
tuated by a drainage pattern that converges centripetally to- 
ward its lowest part. 

As in southern Sinai and the Eilat Mountains, the areas 
of crystalline rocks in Edom have serrated crenulated ridges 
and bold dome-shaped summits. The slopes of these ridges 
are very steep and their bases are buried in debris, mainly pro- 
duced by weathering under arid conditions. The rock waste 
progressively fills up the valleys between the ridges and in- 
dividual mountain blocks. Conversely, the parts composed 
mostly of horizontally bedded Nubian Sandstones form broad 
flat-topped ridges, frequently dissected into isolated blocks, 
mesas, and buttes (ie., larger and smaller table-mountains, the 
uppermost beds of which consist of resistant rock that pre- 
serves the flatness of the surface). Their steep slopes are pit- 
ted by alveoli of various sizes and are strongly subject to dis- 
jointing, giving rise to pillar-like columns, mushroom rocks, 
etc. In contrast, the forms developed by the calcareous forma- 
tions, which are far less subject to disintegration, usually ap- 
pear massive, and generally exhibit characteristics of plateaus, 
mountain-like only where dissection by rivers was more in- 
tensive. The climate of Edom is like that of the Negev - as a 
whole arid. Nevertheless, several regions within it are still ex- 
posed to Mediterranean influence, due to their considerable 
height above sea level and still more — over 1,000 ft. (300 m.) 
on the average - above the Negev Highlands, which inter- 
pose between Edom and the sea. The mean annual precipita- 
tion on these summits therefore amounts to more than 12 in. 
(300 mm.), and even snow is frequent. The precipitation also 
accounts for the relatively dense drainage net, the rivers of 
which (with the exception of Zered) carry water only imme- 
diately following rain and in the form of flash floods. The great 
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difference of elevation between the head areas of these rivers 
and the Arabah on the west and the topographical depressions 
(described later) into which the rivers discharge on the east 
endows them with very great erosive power, manifested in the 
deep, almost perpendicularly walled gorges and the very large 
debris fans at their mouths; these fans coalesce to form an al- 
most continuous waste apron at the foot of slopes along the 
Arabah. Edom can be subdivided physiographically into the 
following three parts: Southern Edom, including the al-Hisma 
depression; Central Edom, generally referred to as the Seir (al- 
Shara’), and including the Maon (Ma‘an) Basin on the east; and 
Northern Edom, also called the Jebel (al-Jibal) region. 


Southern Edom ‘The scarp slopes of the highland of South- 
ern Edom rise abruptly above the Arabah. There are no ma- 
jor breaks in their continuity except for the valley exit of the 
al-Yitm River discharging into the Gulf of Eilat, which facili- 
tated the construction of the only road (Akaba-Maon) tra- 
versing the entire width of the Edom Mountains. The plateau 
reaches heights of more than 5,000 ft. (1,500 m.) at a distance 
of no more than 6 mi. (10 km.) from the Rift Valley: Jebel 
Baqir, 4,020 ft. (1,592 m.); Jebel al-Ahmar, 5,220 ft. (1,588 m.). 
In Southern Edom the belt of basement rocks is the widest 
in all of Erez Israel - about 12 mi. (20 km.) - as are the areas 
covered by sandstones. Within the latter zone lies the Hisma 
depression, an elongated, triangularly shaped, tectonically 
conditioned basin running northwest-southeast. It also con- 
tains the head-valley of the Yitm and merges gradually with 
the plateau of Midian. Considerably lower than the adjacent 
tableland, the floor of the basin contains a sequence of local 
depressions (sing. qa‘) that become saline marshes in the rainy 
season. Many plateaus bordered by steep slopes - the remains 
of a former continuous table-mountain surface - still stand 
high above the basin floor but are subject to incessant reduc- 
tion by weathering and fluviatile erosion. Notwithstanding 
its much higher elevation, climatic conditions in Southern 
Edom are generally similar to those of the southern Negev, 
as evidenced by the scarcity of soil and vegetational cover 
and the complete lack of permanent settlement throughout 
historical times. 


Central Edom. The central part of Edom, also referred to as 
the Seir Mountains (al-Shara’), represents the area’s largest re- 
gion in both meridional and east-west extension. It is, except 
for the Hermon, the highest land unit within Erez Israel, with 
large surface areas exceeding 3,500-5,000 ft. (1,200-1,500 m.) 
in height and several summits above 5,500 ft. (1,700 m.). In 
contrast to Southern Edom the Seir Mountains proper appear 
as a continuous range towering high above the Rift Valley, only 
12 mi. (20 km.) from their summit region, and sloping down 
far more gradually towards the east to the Basin of Maon. 
Relevant lithological differences also exist between Southern 
and Central Edom. Basement rocks in Central Edom are less 
widespread than Nubian Sandstones or Mesozoic calcareous 
rocks, and most significantly the belt of highest elevations ex- 
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tends along the zone of sedimentary formations. Structurally 
the area differs from Southern Edom by its greater frequency 
of fault lines, which greatly contributed to the prevailing pat- 
tern in the magmatic zone of isolated mountains and to the 
frequent interspersing of areas composed of magmatic-met- 
amorphic rocks with those consisting of Nubian Sandstones 
and even of Mesozoic calcareous formations. The Seir Moun- 
tains form a very distinct watershed between the relatively 
short watercourses descending to the Arabah and those - far 
greater in number - discharging into the Maon Basin in a very 
pronounced concentric pattern. Due to the extremely steep 
gradient of the westward-flowing rivers and the prevalently 
hard bedrock into which they are incised, their valleys usually 
form very deep and narrow canyons, at times widening into 
small, intramontane, cirque-like basins (e.g., the Wadi Musa at 
Petra, accessible only through the spectacular al-Siq gorge). 

Central Edom rises about 1,900 ft. (600 m.) higher than 
the Negev Highlands and thus receives relatively large amounts 
of precipitation, rather frequently in the form of snow. Con- 
sequently areas covered, albeit patchwise, by productive soils 
and vegetation are abundant in comparison with Southern 
Edom, particularly in the vicinity of the relatively numerous 
springs. These conditions allowed for the existence of some 
permanent settlements in the area throughout most histori- 
cal times, the most important of which was Petra (near the 
Misa spring), the famous Nabatean center. A great deal of 
natural and historical evidence also leads to the conclusion 
that up to the first decade of the present century some parts of 
the Seir Mountains were forested. Toward the east the slopes 
of the Seir Mountains descend into the Maon Basin, which 
is enclosed on the north by large outcrops of volcanic rock. 
As most of the precipitation that falls on the Seir Mountains 
runs off into this basin, whose floor is wide and flat, the valleys 
descending into it become progressively wider and indistinct 
after forming vast fans at their entrance into the basin. The 
widespread deposits of large amounts of alluvia brought by 
the rivers created considerable tracts of cultivable soils, par- 
ticularly in the vicinity of Maon (Ma‘an) the capital of Edom, 
throughout history. 


Northern Edom. Northern Edom, the Jebel (al-Jibal) region, 
differs in many regards from Central Edom. Its mean eleva- 
tion is considerably lower, although some summits still exceed 
3,300 ft. (1,000 m.). There is no range-like alignment such as 
the Seir Mountains, but individual, small mountain bodies 
are separated by valleys, many of which have wide floors. The 
significant difference in lithology between the two areas is a 
major cause of this configuration. Crystalline rocks, widely 
distributed in the other parts of Edom and constituting the 
backbone of its structure, and the bulk of the ramparts slop- 
ing down to the Arabah occupy far smaller areas in Northern 
Edom than do sedimentary rocks. The scarp-slopes facing the 
Arabah consist mainly of Nubian Sandstone and are thus less 
steep than those composed of crystalline rocks. The greater 
erodibility of the Nubian Sandstone and certain other sedi- 
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mentary rocks is also an important explanation for the rela- 
tive prevalence of wide valleys in this area. The orientation 
of the valleys is largely determined by intensively developed 
and complex fault lines. Northern Edom also receives rela- 
tively considerable amounts of precipitation. Because of this 
factor, as well as the many springs, the wide valley floors, and 
the location, i.e., the relative proximity of the area to the core 
region of Transjordan (Gilead), Northern Edom became the 
most densely populated part of Edom. 


Moab-Ammon. The Edom Highlands descend gradually to 
the valley of the Zered River (Wadi al-Hasza), the first ma- 
jor river, deeply incised into aquiferous strata and drain- 
ing a large catchment area — 675 sq. mi. (1,750 sq. km.) — far 
larger than any catchment area in Cisjordan. The Zered flows 
throughout the year, discharging into the Sodom Sabkhah 
(salt marsh), and its course traverses the whole width of the 
Transjordanian plateau south of the Dead Sea, with head riv- 
ers beginning as far as 45 mi. (7o km.) from the Rift Valley. 
The Moab-Ammon region is delimited on the north by the 
Jabbok (Nahr al-Zarqa’) Valley - one of the most pronounced 
canyons in Transjordan. Morphologically, this area represents 
the most compact and homogeneous part of Transjordan. This 
effect seems mainly to be the result of lithological conditions, 
namely the prevalence of almost horizontally bedded sedi- 
mentary rock formations (sandstones and calcareous rocks) 
and larger areas of volcanic extrusions (even a major extinct 
volcano). The elevation of the plateau is relatively high, averag- 
ing 3,300 ft. (1,000 m.) with some summits exceeding 4,000 ft. 
(1,200 m.). Moab is separated from Ammon by the Heshbon 
(Hisban) River and borders on the Dead Sea along its entire 
length. With the exception of the low, tabular Lashon Penin- 
sula - morphogenetically a part of the Rift Valley floor - the 
plateau rises abruptly from the sea, with almost no interven- 
ing shore flats, so that it attains a height of 3,300 ft. (1,000 m.) 
at a distance of only 6-9 mi. (10-15 km.) from the Dead Sea 
in the southern portion of Moab and of 2,300 ft. (700 m.) ata 
distance of 6 mi. (10 km.) in the northern one. The ascent to 
the Ammon Plateau from the Jordan Valley bordering it on 
the west is much more gradual, although the mean elevation 
of Ammon is about 600 ft. (200 m.) greater than Moab. 

The western parts of Moab and Edom - which are about 
18 mi. (30 km.) wide - exhibit the main, albeit marginal, 
characteristics of the Mediterranean zone. Not only do rel- 
atively large amounts of precipitation - more than 24 in. 
(600 mm.) - fall on their higher parts, but the variations in 
the amounts of precipitation from year to year, so character- 
istic of the Edom, are far smaller. Due to the topography and 
the prevalence of calcareous surface rock, terra rossa and 
rendzina soils are relatively widely distributed and utilized. 
Also quite a large number of springs contribute to the peren- 
nial flow of the Arnon River, which drains most of Moab — 
1,650 sq. mi. (4,460 sq. km.) - and subdivides the region into 
southern and northern Moab (almost equal in size). Similar 
hydrographical conditions are responsible for the perennial 
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flow of the Zarqa, Ma‘in, and Heshbon rivers. Topographic 
and climatic conditions and the considerable areas of culti- 
vable soils, which in the past even produced grain surpluses, 
were reasons for the area being densely populated in com- 
parison with the southern regions, a large percentage of the 
population being concentrated in several townships. One of 
these Rabbath-Ammon (Amman), the capital of the present 
Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan, is connected to Jerusalem by 
a highway via Jericho. Kerak (Kir Moab), the principal town 
of Moab, Madeba, and most of the nearby villages lie along 
the highway running almost straight and parallel to the Dead 
Sea coast at a small distance from the prevalently wide water- 
shed between the rivers draining into the Rift Valley and those 
discharging to the east. 


Gilead. The Jabbok (Zarq@) River — after the Yarmuk the most 
important tributary of the Jordan - whose catchment area is 
about 1,100 sq. mi. (3,000 sq. km.), with about 2 million cu. 
ft. (70 million cu. m.) mean annual discharge, divides Gilead 
from Ammon. Gilead represents one of the largest regions 
of Transjordan south of the Yarmuk, not so much because 
of its length - which, between the Jabbok and Yarmuk riv- 
ers, is 46 mi. (75 km.) — as by its width, which averages 35 mi. 
(60 km.). It exhibits some morphotectonic similarities to the 
central mountains of Cisjordan due to the influence exerted 
upon its morphogenesis by fold structures and by its moun- 
tainous appearance, resulting from relatively intensive dis- 
section by rivers. The larger and higher southern part of the 
region is traversed by four major, perennially flowing tribu- 
taries of the Jordan: Rajib, Kafranji, Yabis (Jabesh), and Siqlab. 
In the northern part, which is only about 1,600 ft. (600 m.) 
high and is drained only by the Arab River, the relief is far less 
pronounced. The east-west oriented valleys of the rivers and 
of their many confluents - which are increasingly numerous 
farther east — give rise to a landscape of mainly short, inter- 
fluvial ranges composed of rounded hills whose slopes are 
terraced to a considerable extent. These ranges do not attain 
great heights; the highest summit in Gilead, Umm al-Daraj, 
is somewhat less than 4,100 ft. (1,250 m.). This configuration 
also reflects the prevalent lithological and climatic conditions. 
The southern part of Gilead is composed of mainly Cenoma- 
nian-Turonian calcareous formations, whereas in the north- 
ern one, younger (Senonian-Eocene), generally less resistant 
strata form the bedrock. Immediately south of the Yarmuk 
there are several outcrops of volcanic rocks - outliers of the 
Bashan basalt cover. 

Despite its considerably lower elevation (than more 
southerly regions of Transjordan), Gilead receives the rela- 
tively largest amounts of precipitation - more than 20 in. 
(500 mm.) annual mean on most of the area, whereas in the 
highest regions in the south precipitation amounts to about 
28 in. (7oo mm.). Moreover, the 16 in. (400 mm.) isohyet, 
still the most useful means of delineating regions of Medi- 
terranean-type from those of semiarid climate, runs here at a 
distance of about 30 mi. (50 km.) from the Rift Valley. Conse- 
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quently, soils (mainly of terra rossa type) are rather common 
and extensively cultivated here, which again accounts for the 
population throughout history being much more dense than 
in other parts of Transjordan. There is strong evidence that 
considerable parts of Gilead were forested in the past. The area 
is relatively easily accessible from the Rift Valley, particularly 
along the Siqlab Valley, where the gentle relief near the water- 
shed greatly facilitates communication along the entire length 
of the region. The divide conditioned the site of a relatively 
large number of townships (‘Ajlan in the south and Irbid in 
the north are the most important) and villages situated along 
or near the meridional highway and at the springs, particu- 
larly abundant in the plateau parts adjacent to the Rift Val- 
ley. In the past, Gilead was the region most closely connected 
with Cisjordan historically, particularly during the Roman era, 
when Geresh (Gerasha; Ar. Jarash), Arbel (Irbid), and Gadera 
(Umm Qays) formed part of the Dekapolis. 


Bashan. The deeply incised valley of the Yarmuk, the sec- 
ond largest river of Erez Israel - with a catchment area about 
2,670 sq. mi. (7,250 sq. km.) - forms a prominent natural 
border between central Transjordan and its northern region, 
Bashan. The latter covers about 4,600 sq. mi. (12,000 sq. km.) 
and differs in almost all physiographical aspects, primarily 
in morphotectonics and lithology, from the regions south of 
the Yarmuk. The landscapes of Bashan were formed mainly 
by volcanic activities that probably persisted from the Plio- 
cene up to prehistoric times. Consequently, almost the whole 
of the Bashan is covered by extrusive rocks, in many places 
attaining a thickness of several hundreds of meters. The re- 
lief is also determined by these activities, which resulted pri- 
marily in vast plains built of consolidated lava sheets that are 
overtopped by elevations of eruptive origin. Large parts of the 
terrain still exhibit the characteristics of block fields. Others 
are covered by heavy soils formed through the decomposi- 
tion of the basaltic bedrock or from the disintegration of the 
volcanic tuff. Since the Bashan is the northernmost region of 
Transjordan, and because its eastern most part is consider- 
ably high, the Mediterranean type of climate prevails over an 
area two to three times wider and extending far further east 
than the regions having a similar climate south of the Yarmuk. 
Topographically, Bashan can be subdivided into three major 
regions: Golan, Bashan Plain, and Hauran. 


Golan. The plateau of Golan, situated between the Hermon 
Massif and the Upper Jordan Valley on the west and the 
Ruqqad River (a tributary of the Yarmuk) on the east, is 
only about 15 mi. (25 km.) wide. Its continuous steep slopes 
rise abruptly above the Huleh Basin and are even steeper in 
the region of the sources of the Jordan, attaining heights of 
3,300 ft. (1,000 m.) at a distance of only about 9 mi. (15 km.) 
from the latter. Morphotectonically the Golan represents a 
plateau of lava sheets whose prevalent flatness is accentuated 
by a number of isolated cones rising without any transitional 
forms above the vast surrounding plain. These cones are com- 
posed mainly of volcanic cinder and extend in a more or less 
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straight line from north to south. This orientation indicates 
their causal connection with a meridionally running fissure 
system, along which they originated at spots where lava ex- 
trusions and cinder ejections were more intensive, persistent, 
or recent. The most pronounced of these cones are Tell al- 
Sheikha, about 4,000 ft. (1,300 m.) high, in the northern part 
of Golan and Tell Abu Nida’, which contains a crater with a 
circumference of about 2% mi. (4 km.), followed by lesser ones 
(Tell Abu Khanzir, Tell Yusuf, and Tell Faras) in the south. In 
the northern part of Golan a small shallow lake of almost per- 
fect oval shape, Birkat Ram, was in ancient times thought to 
be one of the sources of the Jordan connected with the Banias 
Spring by subterranean conduits. It is not, however, a crater 
lake - as was also formerly assumed, as a part of its enclosure 
consists of sedimentary rock - but is probably a depression 
produced by subsidence of pyroclastic material. 

According to topographic and surface-rock conditions, 
two main subregions can be distinguished in the Golan Pla- 
teau: a higher, northern one, adjacent to the Hermon, and a 
considerably lower, south part, consistently sloping down to 
the Yarmuk Valley. Volcanic cones and extensive block fields 
with intermittent soil and plant cover characterize the former, 
whereas most of the surface of the latter is covered by exten- 
sively utilized heavy basaltic and tuff soils. Golan receives 
comparatively large amounts of precipitation, exceeding 32 in. 
(800 mm.) annual mean in some areas; consequently, large 
tracts were once covered by forests. Because of the amount 
of precipitation and the relative impermeability of the bed- 
rock, it has a rather dense net of watercourses, although few 
of them flow perennially. The northern part of this net drains 
into the Jordan through a series of almost equidistant and 
parallel valleys. These are not yet incised deeply in the pla- 
teau proper and form gorges only at their entrance into the 
Rift Valley, where they can erode the far less resistant calcar- 
eous formations underlying the plateau basalts. A large part 
of the southern Golan belongs to the catchment area of the 
Yarmuk and is drained mainly by the deeply incised Ruqqad 
and its affluents. The western portion drains into Lake Kin- 
neret in a series of short watercourses, the most important of 
which is the Samak River. 


Bashan Plain. The largest and lowest regional unit of the 
Bashan - as indicated by its current Arabic name, al-Nuqra 
(“The Hollow”), the Bashan Plain is situated between the 
Golan Highlands on the west and the still higher Hauran Mas- 
sif on the east. The plain is about 40 mi. (60 km.) wide and it 
is not uniform in elevation. Its slopes descend gradually both 
from north to south and from east to west where they abut 
on the Hauran. Unlike in the Golan, no volcanic cones were 
formed here, but the same difference exists between its north- 
ern and southern parts. The former contains large expanses 
of lava-block fields, whereas the latter exhibits an almost con- 
tinuous cover of volcanic soils, which rendered the region one 
of the granaries of the Mediterranean lands in ancient times. 
Although it is on the leeward side of the Golan Heights, the 
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Bashan Plain still receives an annual mean precipitation ex- 
ceeding 16 in. (400 mm.) and its main rivers, Wadi ‘Allan and 
Wadi al-Ihrayr, affluents of the Yarmuk, flow perennially. 


Hauran. In the eastern part of Bashan, Hauran (the ancient 
Auranitis, now usually referred to as Jebel al-Druze), relief 
forms originating in volcanic activities are the most pro- 
nounced within Erez Israel. This oval-shaped massif, about 
60 mi. (100 km.) long from south to north and 25-30 mi. 
(40-50 km.) wide, is mainly composed of extinct volcanoes, 
many of which contain craters and rise to heights above 
5,500 ft. (1,700 m.) — the highest summit is Tell al-Janyna, 
5,900 ft. (1,800 m.). The massif exhibits two main levels: a 
lower - up to 4,500 ft. (1500 m.) — comprising most of its 
southern portion; and a northern portion — 650 ft. (200 m.) 
higher, in which the relief forms are also much bolder. Due 
to its height, the Hauran still receives considerable quantities 
of precipitation, and snowfall is frequent in winter. On the 
north and east the Hauran Massif is surrounded by lava des- 
erts called al-harra in the vernacular. They consist of consoli- 
dated “ropy” lava, which forms labyrinth-like serrated ridges 
of blocks separated by oblong depressions. Only the north- 
western lava field, al-Lija (the ancient Trachonitis), is at least 
historically connected with Erez Israel. 


Hermon. Morphotectonically, the Hermon Massif, the main 
source area of the Jordan and the northernmost element of the 
endoreic Rift Valley within Erez Israel, is the southernmost 
part of the Antilebanon upfold system, strongly affected by 
faulting, uplifted along their lines, and thus turned into a pro- 
nounced horst structure. It is separated from the Antilebanon 
proper by the Valley of Zabadani, where the source springs of 
the Barada River issue. This river irrigates the Ghuta (oasis) of 
Damascus. Composed predominantly of calcareous Jurassic 
strata, it forms an oblong dome-like mountain block whose 
three main summits rise to heights of 6,760 ft. (2,465 m.), 
7,720 ft. (2,810 m.), and 7,350 ft. (2,680 m.) respectively. It ex- 
hibits a rather subdued topography of rounded summits sep- 
arated by wide and flat saddles. Although the area receives a 
mean annual precipitation of more than 60 in. (1,500 mm.) 
and snow cover persists on its higher parts until August, its 
surfaces have not yet been affected by river erosion, with the 
consequent formation of deeply incised valleys and associated 
slopes, nor does it seem to have been glaciated in the Pleisto- 
cene as has been assumed. 
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Climate 

INTRODUCTION. Erez Israel is situated between subtropical 
arid (Egypt) and subtropical wet (Lebanon) zones. This loca- 
tion helps to explain the great climatic contrast between the 
light rainfall in the south and the heavy rainfall in the north 
in all three orographic belts: Coastal Plain, Western Moun- 
tain Ridge and Jordan Valley. In the rainy season the centers 
of the barometric depressions crossing the eastern Mediterra- 
nean from the west normally pass over Cyprus. Most of Egypt 
and southern Erez Israel lie in and partly outside this area of 
cloudiness and precipitation, whereas northern Erez Israel is 
nearer to the center of the vortex. The cyclonic depressions 
of the eastern Mediterranean are usually smaller, both in area 
and in axis length, than the Atlantic depressions. The differ- 
ence in pressure between the center and the periphery does 
not exceed 10-13 millibars, with differences between highs 
and lows not exceeding 17-20 mb. Pressure gradients in win- 
ter storms in Erez Israel, however, are just as steep as those in 
Europe or America. 

In the winter, depressions arrive in Erez Israel from the 
west along two trajectories. The first, of decisive influence on 
the climate of the country, comes from northern Italy along 
the Adriatic Sea to Greece and the Aegean Sea. There it di- 
vides into two sections, one leading to the Black Sea and the 
other to Syria. The second leads from southern Italy and Sic- 
ily to the central Mediterranean and thence to the southeast- 
ern corner of the Mediterranean and Erez Israel. A rare path 
extends along the North African coast through Egypt to Erez 
Israel. Depressions sometimes pass along a narrow belt from 
the Red Sea northward and cause sudden cloudbursts accom- 
panied by torrential floods in the normally dry Sinai Desert, 
Negev, Jordan Valley, and Syrian Desert. Mediterranean de- 
pressions are prevalent in the eight months from October un- 
til early June, when cold air penetrates from Eastern Europe 
through the Balkans to the Mediterranean, influencing the 
activity of the depressions. Rainfall in the eastern Mediterra- 
nean, including Erez Israel, is directly related to the intensity 
of cold airstreams over Eastern Europe in the winter. The lower 
the temperatures fall in Eastern Europe, the stronger the in- 
fluence of the cold airstreams on the depressions moving into 
the eastern Mediterranean. A narrow belt of high pressure de- 
scends from the Balkans and pushes depressions lying to the 
east. If, simultaneously, a second area of high pressure zones, 
connected to the great Siberian winter high-pressure system, 
extends over northern Iraq and Turkey, the activity of the 
eastern Mediterranean depression increases. Depressions are 
followed by high pressures, normally centered over northern 
Syria and Turkey, which are usually connected to the winter 
anticyclones of central Asia. In such cases, cold air descends 
from the high mountains of Armenia, which, though warm- 
ing in descent - sometimes through tens of degrees — is often 
cold enough upon reaching Israel to cause freezing and frost. 
Visibility is exceptional. Snowcapped Mt. Hermon and the 
mountains of Lebanon are then visible from Mt. Carmel - a 
distance of 60 mi. (100 km.) - and even from Tel Aviv and 
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high points west of Jerusalem - over 100 mi. (nearly 180 km.) 
away. Barometric pressures are higher in winter than in sum- 
mer, being low only on stormy days. The difference between 
winter and summer pressures is smaller in Erez Israel than 
in Turkey or Iraq. 

Lower summer pressures result from Erez Israel’s loca- 
tion on the western periphery of the extensive low-pressure 
system of southern Asia, which causes the Indian monsoon. 
There is a summer monsoon in Erez Israel too, though it is 
not accompanied by the heavy precipitation typical of Indian 
monsoons. The latter, however, affect summer conditions 
in Erez Israel. Normal monsoons in India result in normal 
summers in Erez Israel; insufficient pressure gradients and 
abnormal Indian monsoons cause “abnormal summers” in 
Erez Israel and the entire eastern Mediterranean. In a nor- 
mal summer, strong, humid, westerly and northwesterly sea 
breezes prevail continuously for weeks or months, resulting 
in extensive dew formation. These are the “etesian winds” 
known to the ancient Greeks. Other airstreams arise only in 
the transition months of spring and fall, arriving chiefly from 
the hot and dry deserts in the east. These are the hamsin (or 
sharav) winds (see below). Sharav winds from July to Octo- 
ber are abnormal in summer, indicating undeveloped Indian 
monsoons. 


CLOUDINESS. The frequency of depressions between Octo- 
ber and May and their scarcity or total absence between June 
and September result in marked differences in cloud forms. 
Between October and May, or sometimes even June, all forms 
of high, medium, and low clouds occur. In summer only low 
clouds form through condensation of marine air currents as- 
cending the mountain slopes. Toward the end of September, 
high ice clouds, then medium, and finally water-laden low 
cumulus clouds form. Summer clouds are also of the cumu- 
lus type, but they are higher than winter clouds. In summer 
low clouds also approach from the west, carrying more hu- 
midity than in winter, but they do not cause rain, lacking ice 
crystals and the necessary conditions for rainfall. Over high 
mountains, such as Mt. Hermon and the Lebanon range to the 
north, these summer clouds reduce penetration of the sun’s 
rays. An afternoon mist that rises from the sea mostly cov- 
ers the western, seaward slopes and valleys. Clouds over the 
mountains of Erez Israel at night are very low, while during the 
day they occur at altitudes of 6,500-10,000 ft. (2-3 km.). Mist 
clouds are found in mountain valleys on summer mornings 
and disappear after sunrise. In Upper Galilee summer cloudi- 
ness exceeds that in the south, and morning mists are more 
prevalent. In the winter, cloudiness in the mountains exceeds 
that in the coastal region; the opposite is true in summer. The 
Jordan Valley differs from the rest of the country in this re- 
spect as few clouds occur even in winter. 

There are no completely overcast days in summer: a quar- 
ter of the summer days are partly cloudy; the rest are com- 
pletely clear. Mist occurs in the Coastal Plain in winter and 
the transition months. In the inland valleys, such as the Jezreel 
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Valley, mists occur mostly in summer. Heavy morning fogs 
cover the coast on sharav days, while morning mists in inland 
valleys are the result of temperature inversion. Low places in 
the Jezreel Valley have mist on clear winter mornings and on 
summer mornings with no easterly wind. Unique fogs rise in 
the winter from the Huleh Basin and the Dead Sea. The for- 
mer is covered by heavy mists on cold nights; over the latter, 
fogs form after sunrise in the wake of depressions, when cold 
air flows in pushing the local air up the slopes of the Judean 
Mountains in the west and the Moab Mountains in the east. 
After sunrise, these fogs ascend to the mountains tops, over 
altitude differences of 4,000-5,000 ft. (1,200-1,500 m.). They 
reach Jerusalem late in the morning, thicken toward noon, and 
scatter in the late afternoon, though they sometimes remain 
until evening or even throughout the night. Fogs do not cross 
the mountain crests to the west, but remain stationary in the 
strong westerly wind as a westward-pointed wedge hundreds 
of meters thick. 


RADIATION. Erez Israel is a sunny country because of its lo- 
cation in the subtropical zone, its low degree of cloudiness, 
and its extensive desert areas. In the long summer days the sun 
ascends to over 80° above the horizon, and radiation reaches 
the ground in 98% of all potential hours of sunshine; in the 
winter the sky is cloudy, on the average, through half the day. 
The annual mean daily radiation is 5 million calories on each 
square meter. On a summer day it is about 7.5 million, on a 
clear winter day 3 million, and on a cloudy winter day 1 mil- 
lion. Few countries can compete with Erez Israel in abundance 
of sunshine. Horizontal surfaces receive illumination of some 
90 kilo-lux-hours at noon in summer, and an area perpendicu- 
lar to the sun's rays receives over 130 k.L.h., nearly the absolute 
maximum the sun can provide. These quantities are reduced 
by one-third in the winter. Southern slopes as well as south- 
ern-oriented walls and rooms receive the greatest amount of 
sunshine in the winter. In other directions, no marked differ- 
ences exist between the various seasons. 


RAIN. Rainfall normally begins in Erez Israel in Novem- 
ber, increases in intensity to about January-February, and 
decreases again to May, which is sometimes completely dry. 
First rains sometimes fall earlier and sometimes later. Like- 
wise, the rainy season may end before Purim (March), though 
small quantities of rain may fall until Shavuot (around the 
end of May). Most of the rainfall, some 72% of the seasonal 
total, occurs in December, January, and February. Five types 
of yearly rainfall can be discerned: (1) normal, with even dis- 
tribution; (2) rainy in early winter and dry in its second half; 
(3) dry in early winter and rainy later; (4) heavy rains in the 
middle of winter with relatively dry early and late seasons; 
(5) twin - (or even multiple) - peaked season, with dry in- 
tervals between peaks. The first type occurs in Jerusalem in 
about 33% and in Haifa in some 42% of the winters. The sec- 
ond type is found in Jerusalem and the Judean Mountains in 
about 20% of the winters and only in 6% in northern Israel. 
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The third type is more frequent in the north (31% in Haifa) 
than in the south (13% in Jerusalem). The fourth type is rare, 
occurring in 2-3% of all years. The fifth type is most frequent 
in the Judean Mountains (35%), with some 24% in Haifa. Re- 
gional differences in rainfall are much larger in Erez Israel 
than in other countries of comparable size. In Israel there is 
an absolute desert with under 1.2 in. (30 mm.) rain per an- 
num - the Arava: semi-desert areas with 2-3 in. (50-75 mm.) 
to 6-8 in. (150-200 mm.) - the Negev and Dead Sea Val- 
ley; agricultural regions with 12-18 in. (300-600 mm.): and 
mountain areas with 20-32 in. (500-800 mm.) in Judea and 
Samaria and up to 44 in. (1,100 mm.) in Upper Galilee. Moun- 
tains receive more rain than the Coastal Plain or the Jezreel 
Valley. Amounts of rainfall increase from south to north in all 
regions: the Coastal Plain, the western and eastern mountain 
ridges, and the Jordan Valley. Similarly, the number of rainy 
days in northern Erez Israel exceeds that in the south. In dry 
years both the amount of rain and the number of rainy days 
are reduced; in very wet years both may be doubled. Most cul- 
tivated areas are those with over 12 in. (300 mm.) rainfall per 
annum. Contrary to common belief, the amount of rainfall 
in agricultural areas in Erez Israel is no less than that in agri- 
cultural countries in the temperate zones. The difference lies 
not in the annual amount of rain, but in the number of rainy 
days and in the intensity of rain per hour or per day. In Erez 
Israel the entire annual amount falls in 40 to 60 days in a sea- 
son of seven to eight months. In temperate climates precipita- 
tion occurs on 180 days spread over 12 months. 


DEW. The formation and amount of dew are dependent both 
on meteorological conditions - relative humidity and noctur- 
nal cooling - and on the properties of the cooling surfaces - 
soil and vegetation. The regional distribution of the num- 
ber of dew nights and the amount of dew is greatly diverse. 
Richest in dew are the northwestern Negev and the western 
and central Jezreel Valley, followed by the Coastal Plain from 
Gaza to Binyaminah. The central Huleh Basin and parts of the 
lower Beth-Shean Valley also have large amounts of dew. The 
Golan and the Naphtali Mountain slopes, which are dry on 
most nights of the year, surround them. Hilly coast regions 
(Mt. Carmel), regions near the mountains (Western Gali- 
lee), and the Jezreel Valley have smaller amounts of dew and 
fewer dew nights per month and per year. Still smaller is the 
amount of dew in the mountains of Jerusalem and Galilee. 
‘The eastern slopes of the mountain ridge descending into the 
Jordan Valley, as well as the western foothills, receive smaller 
and sometimes negligible amounts of dew. The Carmel foot- 
hills and those of western Galilee, Ephraim, and Judea have 
almost no dew at all. The mean annual number of dew nights 
exceeds 200 in the entire Coastal Plain and the Jezreel Valley 
and 250 in the northwestern Negev. The mountains have only 
150-180 dew (and fog) nights per year; the western foothills 
have 100, and the Jordan Valley (excluding lower Beth-Shean 
Valley and central Huleh Basin) has fewer than 50. An abun- 
dance of dew is important for agriculture and settlement. For 
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example, as a result of the dew formation on most summer 
nights, the vicinity of Khan Yunis in the western Negev, which 
receives only scanty winter rainfall, is a center for growing wa- 
termelons, a typical summer crop. Unirrigated summer field 
crops (sorghum, corn, and sesame) can be grown only in ar- 
eas with sufficient dew. 


snow. In certain mountain areas snow is a normal occur- 
rence. Mountains of 2,500—4,000 ft. (800-1,000 m.), such as 
those of Hebron and the Upper Galilee - elevation 4,000- 
5,500 ft. (1,300-1,700 m.) — have snow nearly every year. Mt. 
Hermon, rising to some 10,000 ft. (3,000 m.) above sea level, 
receives most of its precipitation as snow, which feeds a rela- 
tively large number of perennial streams. Most snow falls in 
Erez Israel in January or February, but it has been known to 
occur in November and December and even in March and 
April. The heaviest snowfall recorded in Jerusalem in the last 
century was 38 in. (97 cm.) in February 1920. 


TEMPERATURE. Air temperature depends on elevation and 
distance from the sea. Valleys have higher, mountains lower 
mean temperatures; the higher the location, the lower the air 
temperature. The highest temperatures are recorded in the 
Rift Valley, a few hundred meters below sea level, with peak 
temperatures in the Arava, south of the Dead Sea. The lowest 
mean temperature is found in Upper Galilee. The mean annual 
temperature in the coastal regions is 68°-70° F (20°-21° c) with 
differences between coastal plains that are near mountains and 
coastal plains that are not. Haifa has lower temperatures than 
Acre, Netanyah or Tel Aviv. Coastal temperatures vary only 
slightly in summer, and even in winter their fluctuations are 
smaller than elsewhere. The Maximum temperatures in sum- 
mer are not high and winter minima not very low. Fluctua- 
tions increase with the distance from the sea; the maximum 
rises and the minimum decreases markedly. The annual mean 
temperature is 3° c lower in Jerusalem than in Tel Aviv - dif- 
ference in elevation 2,624 ft. (800 m.) — but in the winter the 
difference is larger. 

The annual means in the Jezreel Valley and the Coastal 
Plain are similar, but monthly fluctuations inland, as well as 
differences between maximums and minimums, are larger 
than on the coast. Temperatures are lower in the Huleh Ba- 
sin than around Lake Kinneret or the Dead Sea. The mean 
annual temperature at the southern end of the Dead Sea is 
78.3° F (25.7°C); at the northern end, 74.3° F (23.4°C); at Ti- 
rat Zevi 71.6° F (22.0°C); and at Kinneret, 72.1°F (22.3°C). 
The annual mean in the Huleh Basin is similar to that on the 
coast — 67.8°F (19.9°c) — though the extremes differ widely. 
Great climatic differences are hidden by a similarity of mean 
annual temperatures; evaluation of climatic conditions must 
also take into account the extremes of diurnal cycles and of 
hourly differences. 


DIURNAL CYCLE. Regional differences are most outstand- 
ing in the daily temperature cycle. On the coast temperatures 
reach their maximum values long before noon. The sea breeze 
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prevents any further increase and the temperature remains al- 
most constant until late afternoon. A flat ridge thus replaces 
the temperature peak. The same is true of the minimum at 
night, which lasts for several hours after midnight. But, with 
increasing distance from the sea, both maximal and minimal 
temperatures decrease in duration. In the Jordan Valley the 
diurnal cycle is different. Near the northern Dead Sea in the 
summer there are two peaks. There is an early morning and 
a late afternoon maximum near the Dead Sea. At Ein Gev on 
Lake Kinneret the two daily peaks are less developed but still 
quite prominent. Along the entire Jordan Valley the afternoon 
peak in temperature results from the adiabatic warming of 
the westerly wind that descends from the western mountain 
ridge into the deep Jordan depression. On the southern shore 
of the Dead Sea the cycle is similar to that near the Mediter- 
ranean coast, but the basis temperature values are entirely dif- 
ferent. The mountains to the west of this area are not as high 
and adiabatic heating of the descending air does not increase 
the temperature above that prevailing locally. The shallow 
water at the southern end of the Dead Sea has an equalizing 
effect on daytime temperatures and also maintains high val- 
ues at night. 


HEAT WAVES. A hamsin, or heat wave, occurs when depres- 
sion approaches Israel from the west, with easterly winds back- 
ing first to south and later to west. It is broken when cool and 
humid maritime air replaces the hot air; when this occurs tem- 
peratures may fall by 45° F (20° c) or more. During a hamsin 
the temperature always rises and the humidity decreases. In 
midwinter, clear days with temperatures rising by 10° c or 
more in a day are a pleasant phenomenon. Such a tempera- 
ture rise in spring or fall, however, is far from pleasant, since 
air temperature may reach body temperature. Mountains are 
hit first by a heat wave and, although temperature rises are 
relatively small, it is felt strongly because it lasts longer than 
in the valleys near sea level. When a hamsin reaches the val- 
leys temperatures are always higher than in the mountains 
and reach the absolute maxima recorded in Erez Israel. In 
May and June and in October and November there are often 
such severe days with high temperatures. But they may occur 
in the rainy season, with its centers of low and high pressure 
arriving from the west. 

Another type of hamsin develops with rising barometric 
pressure under anticyclonic conditions. A northeasterly wind, 
turning easterly, blows toward the area from a center of high 
pressure over Iraq, Syria, and sometimes also Turkey. Such a 
strong east wind in winter is referred to in the Bible as kadim 
(e.g., Ex. 10:13; Ps. 48:8; Jonah 4:8). Owing to the very low hu- 
midity, the air is very clear. At first the temperature is low, but 
it rises daily while the air becomes both dry and hazy. When 
pressure begins to fall, the conditions are similar to those oc- 
curring in a depression hamsin, but an anticyclonic hamsin is 
not only as hard to bear, but it is often stationary and of lon- 
ger duration. The action of the sun’s rays is weakened during 
such days, and there is only a slight wind. Humans and other 
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warm-blooded creatures feel unwell because the normal func- 
tioning of the body’s cooling processes are impaired. Delicate 
winter plants wither in a spring hamsin because high evapo- 
ration causes excessive loss of moisture and the winter green 
vanishes as if by magic. The hamsin is harder to bear near the 
coast than in the mountains, chiefly because of the high rela- 
tive humidity of the hot air, which prevents the evaporation 
of perspiration. 


COLD WAVES Every barometric depression is followed by a 
high-pressure system generally centered over Syria or Turkey. 
Air flowing in from the northeast usually comes from Sibe- 
ria in winter, reaching Erez Israel after some warming over 
the mountains of Armenia, Iran, and Turkey, or, if coming 
from the north, northwest, or west, over the Black and Medi- 
terranean seas. Such cold waves bring air at a temperature 
of 14°-19° F (-7° to -10°c) to the Euphrates Valley and 23°F 
(-5° c) in the Transjordanian Mountains. Each cold wave from 
the east penetrates first into the Jordan Valley before reach- 
ing the Western mountain ridge. In such cases, temperatures 
near the Dead Sea start to fall some 12 hours earlier than in 
Jerusalem. The danger of frost in winter is thus greater in 
the northern Jordan Valley than in the western valleys or the 
Coastal Plain. 


TEMPERATURE EXTREMES. ‘The highest temperature ever re- 
corded in Israel was 131° F (54°C, Tirat Zevi, Beth-Shean Val- 
ley, June 1942). On the same day the temperature was 122° F 
(51.5°C) at the Dead Sea, 113° F (45°C) on the Coastal Plain, 
and 118° F (48°C) in the Jezreel Valley. In the mountains, tem- 
peratures exceeding 111° F (44°C) have not been recorded for 
the past 100 years. In most heat waves, temperatures rise to 
110°-113° F (43°-45°C) in the Jordan Valley and 97°-100° F 
(36°-38° c) on the Coastal Plain; 100° F (38° c) is considered 
very hot for the mountains. The lowest temperature recorded 
in Jerusalem in the past 100 years was 19.4°F (—7°c). Even 
in the Jordan Valley 28°-32° F (-2° to 0°) was repeatedly re- 
corded. The Coastal Plain, however, seems to be immune to 
frosts; only twice on record did temperatures fall below freez- 
ing. In early 1950, all of northern and central Erez Israel down 
to the Mediterranean was covered by snow. 


HUMIDITY. The relative humidity of the air is highest near 
the coast and higher at night in summer than in winter. Hu- 
midity reaches its daily minimum around noon. Mountain 
areas are drier, and the humidity there in winter exceeds that 
in summer, in spite of the dry easterly winds. Conditions in 
the Jezreel Valley are similar to those near the coast, with high 
nocturnal humidity in summer. Humidity is lowest in the 
Rift Valley, especially in the Arava, and around the Dead Sea. 
The Dead Sea has higher humidity at the northern end than 
at the southern end; but the diurnal cycle is different at each 
end. In all areas the daily cycle is simple, with a minimum at 
noon and a maximum late at night or throughout the night. 
At the northern end, however, the relative humidity rises to 
its maximum at noon in summer when the Dead Sea breeze 
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lowers the temperature. In the afternoon and near sunset, 
when temperatures reach a maximum, the humidity is mini- 
mal due to the western breeze that warms up while descend- 
ing into the valley. 

Absolute humidity in the valleys is higher than in the 
mountains. The Coastal Plain not only has a high relative but 
also a high absolute humidity, which causes physical discom- 
fort in summer. Absolute humidity near the Mediterranean is 
similar to that near the Dead Sea, or even exceeding the latter 
in summer, although temperatures near the coast are lower. 
In the Beth-Shean Basin the absolute humidity is also high 
because of the very high summer temperatures. Since a low 
humidity facilitates evaporation of perspiration, conditions in 
the mountains are more pleasant. 


wInps. Simple wind conditions prevail on the Coastal Plain. 
In summer, a sea breeze blows all day and a land breeze blows 
at night. Wind conditions on clear winter days are similar to 
those in the summer, but when a barometric depression cov- 
ers the sea, easterly winds blow at first, slowly backing to the 
south and southwest. These winds bring clouds and sometimes 
rain from the sea, until northerly winds disperse the clouds 
and the sky clears. In summer northwesterly winds blow 
over the mountains for weeks and even months on end. The 
strength of the wind rises from near calm in the morning to 
a maximum in the late afternoon. Local winds are rare in the 
mountains, where mainly regional winds blow. These winds 
are dependent upon pressure distribution around centers of 
high or low pressure. Local winds occur in summer around the 
lakes of the Jordan Valley as well as near the Mediterranean. 
The latter receives the sea breeze throughout the day, while 
the inland lakes generate land breezes only at certain hours. 
This is a result of the Mediterranean breeze neutralizing all 
local activity on reaching the Jordan Valley, so that even the 
lakes become involved in the general climatic conditions. The 
landward breeze from the lakes is of biological importance in 
the hot season. The Mediterranean’s sea breeze generally has a 
cooling effect; but upon descending into the valleys lying hun- 
dreds of meters below the surrounding mountains and even 
below sea level, the breeze undergoes such a rise in tempera- 
ture that, instead of cooling, it heats the area. In summer the 
westerly winds in the entire Jordan Valley are thus hot and 
dry. The biological cooling effect of the westerly winds in the 
Jordan Valley seems to vary. A moist and perspiring body is 
cooled by it; but upon drying, only the effect of moving air 
remains, imparting a false sensation of cooling. 

Weak winds prevail in the Coastal Plain, the Jezreel Val- 
ley, and the Negev. The mountains and the Rift Valley, espe- 
cially the southern Arava, experience strong winds. Average 
wind force is higher in summer than in winter throughout 
the country; but in a winter storm, velocities in January and 
February equal or surpass those in the summer. Isolated cases 
of high winds in winter often lead to a general impression of 
high winter averages. Wind speeds may reach 50 mph. (80 
kph.) and even more in winter, but between storms near calm 
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may prevail. In summer, on the other hand, strong winds 
blow regularly at certain hours. While these are not as strong 
as the winter storms, summer averages are generally higher 
than winter ones. In the Manarah ridge in Upper Galilee, e.g., 
winds of “winter force” blow on summer days, especially at 
dusk. The diurnal cycle of wind strength in the mountains 
reaches its maximum in the afternoon, and on the coast and 
in the Jezreel Valley at noon. Mornings are usually calm in 
most areas of the country, as are nights, except in the moun- 
tains and the southern Arava. 


HISTORY OF CLIMATE RESEARCH IN ISRAEL. Scientific cli- 
mate research in Palestine started in the mid-19" century. The 
first instruments for weather observation were used at the 
English Hospital in Jerusalem in 1845, where regular observa- 
tions were taken until World War 1. The records of the first 14 
years have been lost, but those for 1860-1913 have been pre- 
served intact. The Scottish Mission also took observations at 
various places, which were supervised from 1860 by the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund and its meteorologist, G. Glaisher (until 
1903). M. Blanckenhorn took meteorological observations for 
the Deutscher Palaestina- Verein from the mid-1890s. 

The first results of these observations are assembled in 
EM. Exner’s work Zum Klima von Palaestina (1910), includ- 
ing the first rainfall map of Erez Israel and the adjacent areas. 
French and American convents, schools, and scientific insti- 
tutions also set up meteorological stations in Palestine, Syria, 
and Lebanon. Jews entered the field of climatic research in 
Erez Israel only in the 20" century. In 1910 the Palestine Of- 
fice of the World Zionist Organization set up rainfall sta- 
tions in several towns and villages. Soon after World War 1 
Dov Ashbel set up a network of meteorological stations in 
Jewish villages from Metullah to the Negev, and a number of 
stations were installed by the British Mandatory administra- 
tion. Meteorological research after 1937 was conducted at two 
centers. One was at the meteorological station maintained by 
the government Department of Civil Aviation at Lydda Air- 
port, where upper-air conditions were studied with advanced 
technical equipment. The other was run by the department 
of meteorology of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, which 
controlled the network of meteorological stations in Jewish 
settlements. The government set up stations in parts of the 
country populated by Arabs, formerly inaccessible to Jewish 
research. During World War 1, the opposing air forces stud- 
ied upper winds and upper-air meteorology in Palestine. In 
World War 11, the Allied air forces in the whole Middle East 
theater systematically collected a mass of meteorological data 
resulting in a revision of concepts of the conditions in the 
area. The network of Jewish stations was extended in the lat- 
ter years of the Mandate. 

After the establishment of the State of Israel, both the 
civil authorities and the Israeli Air Force developed meteo- 
rological operations on a national scale for both civilian and 
military needs. These operations include extensive upper-air 
observations with radio-sondes as well as meteorological sat- 
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ellite research in collaboration with other countries. The uni- 
versities in Israel, especially departments of geography, earth 
science, and geophysics undertook extensive research on cli- 
matic conditions for human needs. Their research placed Israel 
in the front ranks of meteorological and climatic research in 
the academic world. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Ashbel, Aklim Erez Yisrael le-Ezoreha 
(1952); E. Orni and E. Efrat, Geography of Israel (1980+), 105-25; F.M. 
Exner, Zum Klima von Palaestina (1910); H. Klein, Das Klima Pa- 
laestinas auf Grund alter hebraeischer Quellen (1914); Atlas of Israel 
(1970). 

[Dov Ashbel] 
Geology 
STRATIGRAPHIC EVOLUTION. The Precambrian Basement. 
Upper Tertiary to Recent faulting and uplift led to many ex- 
posures of the basement rocks along the flanks of the Arabah 
graben, the southeastern corner of the Dead Sea, the Eilat area, 
and eastern Sinai. The morphology of the Precambrian base- 
ment rocks is characterized in Sinai and in the Hejaz, situated 
opposite Sinai, by a conspicuously barren and rugged relief 
(e.g., Mount Sinai, Wadi Yitm), contrasting remarkably with 
the tabular landscape of the Paleozoic-Mesozoic sedimentary 
cover. Varieties of granite and granite-porphyry, syenite, dio- 
rite, and gabbro, interchanging with gneiss and mica schists, 
constitute the principal plutonic and metamorphic basement 
rocks. Volcanic tuffs and lava sheets also occur, as well as 
abundant acid and basic dikes. Swarms of dikes invade the 
whole of the crystalline complex, as well as the unmetamor- 
phosed sediments of the Saramij series. 

The Saramij series consists principally of multicolored 
conglomerates analogous in rock character and deposition 
to the Molasse and Verucano of the Alps. Like these Alpine 
formations the Saramtj series are of simple fold structure, 
giving reason to assume strong mountain building during 
the late Precambrian. The Precambrian “Alps” were then lev- 
eled on a regional scale, only a few monadnocks remaining 
on the enormous erosion and abrasion surface of the Lipa- 
lian peneplain. Ore deposits of economic importance have 
not yet been discovered in the basement complex. The feld- 
spar-, barite-, and mica-bearing pegmatites are of very lim- 
ited economic value. 


Paleozoics. Above the Lipalian peneplain (principal uncon- 
formity) there is an extensive cover of continental and marine 
sediments of Paleozoic to Recent age. The sedimentary mate- 
rial is derived either from a landmass in the east, the “Arabo- 
Nubian” shield, or from the transgressive “Tethys” sea in the 
west. The few marine Lower Paleozoic outcrops known from 
Timna, Eilat, and Petra or from Wadi al-Hasa and Zarqa 
Ma‘in at the Dead Sea all appear as thin beds of shallow epi- 
continental limestone-dolomite, shales, and littoral sands; 
these are intercalated between sandstones hundreds of meters 
thick. This continental, as well as littoral, sandy complex is in- 
cluded in the Nubian Sandstone. Reminiscent of the “Old Red” 
of Europe or the “continental intercalaire” of Africa, the Nu- 
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bian Sandstone has built the impressive colorful rock escarp- 
ments of Petra and the eastern cliffs of the Dead Sea. Erosion 
and corrosion have sculptured these sandstones to fantastic 
rock forms, especially well developed in the Hisma plains and 
in the Wadi al-Rum of the Hejaz province. It is also in this re- 
gion that the complete atmospheric disintegration of the Nu- 
bian Sandstone has supplied the sandy fillings of the present 
extensive valleys of the Hisma; in the region outside our map 
it has provided the material for the large belts of dunes of the 
Dahna and Nafiid of inner Arabia. Copper of an average 1.5% 
is found as a cementing carbonate in the Paleozoic Nubian 
Sandstone and is mined at Timna. In the same area, manga- 
nese deposits have been mapped (mostly psilomelane) but 
their economic value is still under discussion. 


Mesozoics. Dating the Nubian Sandstone is a persistent diffi- 
culty, particularly where there are no marine intercalations. 
This is the case in the Arabah and Dead Sea graben. Thus in 
the north-south canyons and steep western slopes of Moab, 
Sodom, and Midian and in the area opposite, between Eilat 
and Timna, Triassic and Jurassic marine interbeds are re- 
markably absent. There the massive sandstone rests directly 
on the Precambrian or the marine Lower Paleozoic Cambro- 
Silurian beds and is overlaid by marine Cenomanian strata. 
In this part of the country the Nubian Sandstone may there- 
fore be of any age from Paleozoic to Mesozoic. Fossil plants 
found in the uppermost layers of sandstone (here somewhat 
clayey and shaly) are of continental Lower Cretaceous or 
Wealden character. Genuine marine Triassic in the Transjor- 
danian part of our map is known from the surroundings of 
the northeastern corner of the Dead Sea and from the deeper 
wadi-cuts of the Jabbok River. In the high Negev of Sinai and 
Israel, Triassic is exposed in the erosion windows of Mt. Arif 
and Ramon. The predominantly calcareous, occasionally 
marly beds display lithological affinities with the “Germanic” 
epicontinental Trias - the Muschelkalk - though their fauna 
also contain many “Mediterranean” elements. Quasi-conti- 
nental conditions during the Upper Triassic led to the depo- 
sition of gypsum evaporites and to faunistically sterile dolo- 
mite varves and Keuper-like variegated marls. The lowermost 
outcropping strata of the marine Triassic again appear in the 
“Nubian” facies. 

Marine Jurassic is recorded from the neighborhood of 
the Triassic outcrops of Transjordan and on the Cisjorda- 
nian side from the anticlinal cores in Makhtesh Ramon, Ha- 
Makhtesh ha-Gadol and Ha-Makhtesh ha-Katan; yet none 
of the calcareous and marly epicontinental formations of the 
Jurassic or Triassic in Transjordan and in the Negev are com- 
pletely devoid of sandy intercalations, demonstrating shallow 
sea conditions in the vicinity of a dune-framed continent. At 
Ramon, terrestrial influence is also marked by residual depos- 
its of bog-iron and flint clays (up to 55% Al,Os) at the Juras- 
sic-Triassic boundary, as well as by a few hundred meters of 
continental Nubian Sandstone containing some thin interca- 
lations of marine Jurassic. Striking gravel formations recorded 
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from the Jurassic-Cretaceous transition beds of the Ramon in 
the Negev, as well as of the Lebanon, indicate uplift and wide- 
spread erosion at the end of the Jurassic. 

The Ramon outcrops are finally distinguished by numer- 
ous trachytic dikes and sills of possibly Upper Jurassic age, 
since they penetrate both Jurassic and Triassic sediments. The 
syenite-essexite plutonics of the anticlinal core have also been 
assigned to the Jurassic. The “intermediary” magmatics differ 
somewhat in rock type from the more basic volcanics, which 
are extensively represented in the Hermon-Lebanon moun- 
tains. In contrast to the continental and epicontinental Jurassic 
of the Negev and Transjordan, the Middle and Upper Jurassic 
of Lebanon and Hermon are developed as a 1,000-1,500-me- 
ter-thick marine complex prevalently of dolomite and lime- 
stone, suggesting deposition in an oceanic basin fairly remote 
from shore and land. 

The recent material obtained from oil-exploration drill- 
ing in Israel leads to the conclusion that the Mid-Upper-Ju- 
rassic marine sedimentary troughs of Lebanon-Hermon ex- 
tended south and southwest to Galilee, Carmel, Judea, the 
Coastal Plain, and the western Negev lowlands. The conti- 
nental sphere of influence during this period is restricted to 
the Negev proper and to Transjordan. This paleogeographic 
zoning of sedimentary conditions persists to a greater extent 
in the following epoch, during the Lower Cretaceous. Thus in 
Transjordan and in the Negev-Arabah, the principal represen- 
tative of the Lower Cretaceous is a uniform sandstone of con- 
tinental habitus assigned in the map to the “Nubian” complex. 
Mostly regarded as the time-equivalent of the Wealden, this 
Lower Cretaceous Nubian Sandstone (kaolinic at the base) 
is again well exposed in the erosion windows of Ramon, the 
Makhtesh ha-Gadol, and the Makhtesh ha-Katan. There are, 
howevever, a few thin marine intercalations. 

In the western regions, in the Coastal Plain as well as on 
Mount Carmel and in Galilee, evidence of the hegemony of 
the Tethys sea during the Lower Cretaceous is found in the 
cuttings and core samples from the recent wells at Helez, Tel 
Zafit, Moza, Zikhron Yaakov, Caesarea, Haifa, Ein Naaman 
(Kurdana), Mount Tabor, and Tiberias, as well as in the out- 
crops of central and northern Galilee (Sartaba-Tabor, Bet 
Netophah, Har Hazon, Har ha-Ari, Manarah) and of east- 
ern Samaria (Wadi Malih-Fari‘a). The lithology of the Lower 
Cretaceous is predominantly marly and occasionally sandy. 
Limestones are less frequent and like the other formations are 
of shelf and littoral character. The presence of lignite in the 
sandy beds also indicates the proximity of the continent. The 
abundance of hydroxides and oxides of iron gives the Lower 
Cretaceous rocks of Galilee their dominant and characteristic 
brown colors. Enrichment in a shallow sea led to the deposi- 
tion of oolitic iron ores. The best ore (28% Fe) was found in 
the “minette” of the Aptian of Manarah in northernmost Israel 
(30,000,000 tons of minable ore have been evaluated). 


Cenomanian-Turonian. Whereas the Triassic, Jurassic, and 
Lower Cretaceous appear in restricted outcrops in the anti- 
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clinal erosion cirques, Makhtesh Ramon, Ha-Makhtesh ha- 
Gadol, and Ha-Makhtesh ha-Katan, in the wadi-cuts at Ra- 
mallah and Wadi Malih-Fari‘a, and in the uplifted fault blocks 
of Galilee, more than half of the exposed mountain forma- 
tions of Israel belong to the marine Cenomanian-Turonian. 
Thus the prominent mountain bodies of the northern Negev, 
Judea-Samaria, Carmel, and Galilee are built of Cenomanian- 
Turonian rocks up to 2,500 ft. (800 m.) thick. The principal 
strata, hard limestone and dolomite, weather to a rough and 
rocky karstic landscape characteristic of Mediterranean cal- 
careous terrains. Subdivided by very thin marly (e.g., Moza 
Marl) or by thicker flint-bearing chalk beds (e.g., the Carmel 
promontory of Haifa), these dolomites and limestones have 
become the main groundwater aquifer exploited during the 
last few decades in Israel. 

In the central Transjordan section, in the Arabah-Dead 
Sea Rift Valley, and in the southernmost Negev (Timna), the 
Cenomanian limestone protrudes as a hard, vertical cliff over- 
lying the rim of Nubian Sandstone escarpments. In southern 
Transjordan, the lower stage of the Cenomanian is still in the 
Nubian Sandstone facies. The main Cretaceous transgression 
starts there only with the Upper Cenomanian, or even, in 
places, with the Turonian. In northern Transjordan, however, 
in the upwarped region of the Jabbok-‘Ajliin, the marine devel- 
opment of the Cenomanian is again complete, of considerable 
thickness and surface distribution. The landscape here is very 
reminiscent of the Judean-Samarian uplands. In the Carmel 
and Umm al-Fahm mountains, submarine lavas and tuffs are 
interspersed in the Cenomanian-Turonian. 


Senonian (Including Paleocene). The Cenomanian upwarps 
and anticlines of the Israeli mountain bodies are everywhere 
framed on their flanks by narrow strips of Senonian, which 
continue in larger extension in the synclinal areas. Flint-bear- 
ing hogbacks and flat-irons are characteristic morphologic 
features of the asymmetrical slopes of the Negev and Judean 
anticlines. The greatest surface extension, however, is that of 
the synclinorial downwarps of the Judean Desert, the Desert 
of Zin, and the Paran (Jirafi) and Zenifim deserts in the south- 
ern Negev. The dominating Senonian of these regions is also 
distinguished in the landscape by a white to light gray color 
and badland dissection of its principal rock type, the chalk. 
Where unexposed to the atmosphere, the Senonian chalk is 
usually bituminous. Intercalated flints and the now exploited 
phosphatic limestones are other representative rock-types of 
the Senonian. In the Negev section of Sinai and of Edom, op- 
posite, the harder flints are the principal components of the 
pebble pavement of the large Hamada plains and plateaus. 


Eocene. The surface occurrence of the Eocene is similarly as- 
sociated with the downwarped regions. The anticlinal ridges 
of the Cenomanian-Turonian, including their asymmetrical 
flanks, are practically devoid of Eocene. Eocene is of great ex- 
tension west of the Ramon and Dimonah ranges in the struc- 
tural depressions which start from the Avedat plateau down 
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to Nizzanah, Revivim, and Beersheba. From Beersheba to the 
north it extends along the western foothills as far as Huldah. 
Eocene is likewise extensively represented in the downwarped 
fold region of Paran and ‘Agof (‘Iqfi) in the southern Negev. 

The folds of these synclinorial regions (and this applies 
also to those of the north) are usually smaller, shallower, more 
symmetric, and frequently of the brachy-anticline type. Undu- 
lations of this kind are developed in the uplifted high plateaus 
of Transjordan. In Samaria the exposed Eocene is distributed 
between Ebal-Gerizim and the Umm al-Fahm range and in 
Ephraim proper between Umm al-Fahm and Mount Carmel. 
A large area of Eocene is analogously situated (though dis- 
turbed by faults of the Kishon Valley) between Carmel and 
southwestern Galilee (Shepharam to Nazareth). In spite of 
the strong block-faulting which dissected the Galilee in the 
Pleistocene and the extensive basalt and Neogene cover, it is 
nevertheless possible to trace the Eocene on the southeastern 
flanks of the Galilean upwarp. On the western flank of this up- 
warp, parallel to the Senonian-Paleocene sedimentary girdle, 
Eocene appears in sporadic outcrops, intimating that its major 
portion lies hidden below the Coastal Plain and the sea. The 
Eocene in the foothill region of the Negev and Judea, western 
Galilee, and Ephraim consists primarily of chalk interspersed 
with flint and chalky marl. Lithologically it frequently resem- 
bles the Senonian and is accordingly marked by a common 
egg-shaped smooth hill-morphology. Harder limestones in 
the higher Negev (Avedat plateau) and in Sinai produce an 
esplanade landscape with enormous regional plateaus and 
cuestas. In the Lower Eocene table landscape of Edom-Moab, 
there is much interstratification of phosphatic limestone. 
Harder limestone and marble limestone of uppermost Lower 
to Middle Eocene age are widely distributed in central and 
eastern Galilee, evolving a pronounced karstic rough-hewn 
landscape which differs sharply from the smoother relief 
forms found in the foothill regions of Israel. There, rare oc- 
currences of Upper Eocene are still developed in the chalky 
marly facies of the Middle to Lower Eocene foothills. Some 
of Galilee’s largest springs derive from the Eocene karst, e.g., 
Gilboa, Migdal, Nahal Ammud, Kinnerot (al-Tabigha), Ke- 
far Giladi. 


Oligocene. The Oligocene Tethys sea never reached far in- 
land. The few limited outcrops in the foothills of Bet Guvrin, 
Ramleh, and Ephraim, as well as the drilling samples of the 
Coastal Plain, all point to shore deposits of chalky and detri- 
tic character. Marine Oligocene, therefore, plays no significant 
role in Israel’s surface formations; continental Oligocene has 
not, so far, been discovered. Israel's emergence from the sea 
may have commenced in the Late Eocene from submarine 
ridges which already existed here and there in the Senonian; 
but the major elevation and hence the final anticlinal-syncli- 
nal fold pattern came about at the end of the Oligocene or 
earliest Miocene. 


Marine Neogene. The beginning of the Neogene coincides 
with the most widespread rising of the region above the sea 
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since the end of the Precambrian, i.e., since before the first 
appearance of the Paleozoic Tethys (Lipalian interval). Emer- 
gences had taken place before, such as at the end of the Triassic 
and Jurassic and the end of the Lower Cenomanian, but the 
whole of the country was not affected then, as shown by the 
results of recent deep borings in the Coastal Plain. 

With the approach of the Miocene, the Tethys ceased to 
exist, its waters merging with and filling the Atlantic and In- 
dian Oceans. At a later time, this region became connected 
with these two oceans only by means of small sea branches. 
Europe and Africa-Arabia were then united by isthmuses or 
divided by inland seas and the Mediterranean originated. In 
place of the widespread Mesozoic and Eocene transgressions 
of the Tethys, marine ingressions are henceforth limited to 
local embayments of the Mediterranean. These occurred pri- 
marily during the two Neogene stages, the Miocene Vindobo- 
nian and the Pliocene Astian-Plaisancian. Surface outcrops of 
the marine Neogene are very small in Israel and restricted to 
the foothill area or to the Beersheba and Kishon plains. Ma- 
rine Neogene thus plays a very minor role in the morphol- 
ogy of the country. 

The littoral Miocene is found today from Haifa Bay and 
the Ephraim Hills (Ein ha-Shofet) in the north to Beersheba 
and Dimonah in the Negev, up to a height of 1,600 ft. (500 m.) 
above sea level. In all the known exposures, it appears with 
sharp erosional unconformity on folded Eocene and Creta- 
ceous rocks. The marine Miocene strata consist of lagoonal, 
sandy marls, beach sands, coarse-grained sands, and coral 
limestone. Both the facies and the fauna point to a connection 
with the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean. After the retreat of the 
Miocene sea, due to uplift in the Pontian of some 700-1,000 ft. 
(200-300 m.), there followed a new subsidence, accompanied 
by the Pliocene ingression. 

The Pliocene sea in the north again occupied the Kishon 
Valley, the Jezreel Valley, and eastern Galilee as far as Tiberias. 
In the south it reached Nevatim, east of Beersheba, and again 
washed the foothills bounding the present Coastal Plain. The 
character of the Pliocene (Astian) littoral sediments is similar 
to the Miocene, except for the absence of coral reef limestone, 
indicating disconnection from the Red Sea and Indian Ocean. 
Uplift movements at the end of the Pliocene and during the 
Pleistocene brought the Pliocene littoral beds to their pres- 
ent height of 700-1,000 ft. (200-300 m.) and the Miocene to 
1,600 ft. (500 m.). Where subaerial erosion has removed the 
Neogene sediments, the ancient abrasion planes often appear 
as tilted “peneplains.” 

The marine Miocene-Pliocene lying below the Quater- 
nary of the Coastal Plain has been studied in hundreds of 
water wells and in many petroleum-exploration drillings. As 
so-called Saqiyya beds, it consists of several hundred meters 
of plastic clays, silty marls, and marly sands; there are some 
local lumachelle layers and even basalt flows. In the deeper 
horizons it becomes markedly lagoonal, with several gypsum 
horizons, but this part of the section may be assigned to the 
Miocene-Oligocene. 
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Continental Neogene. The varying relief of Israel and neigh- 
boring Levant countries demonstrated by the Neogene irregu- 
lar gulf and headland coastal configuration is also expressed 
by the development of large intermontane depressions, with 
their fill of predominantly continental deposits. Limnic fresh- 
water and brackish sediments, evaporites (Menahemiyyah 
gypsum, Sodom salt), fluviatile gravel, red beds, and desert 
sands attaining hundreds of meters of thickness have been 
described under various formation names: Herod, Sodom, 
Hazevah (Hoseb), etc. They occur in the Jezreel Valley, the 
Jordan Valley, the Negev, and near the Dead Sea. Although of 
lesser thickness and geographical extension, these inland sedi- 
ments may be compared in facies and age with the Bakhtiyari 
and Fars series of Iran, Iraq, and Syria. 

The continental Neogene, like its contemporaneous ma- 
rine Mio-Pliocene, rests discordantly upon all pre-Miocene 
formations, frequently starting with a basal conglomerate, 
e.g., Kefar Giladi, Har Hordos, al-Dhra, Dimonah, etc. In 
the folded mountains of the Negev it is associated with syn- 
clinal basins (as in the Palmyra chains of Syria), e.g., Nahal 
Malhata (Wadi Milh) east of Beersheba, synclinal valleys be- 
tween Yeroham and the Ha-Makhtesh ha-Gadol (Hatirah) an- 
ticlines, the Hazevah-Sodom-al-Dhra basin, and the Upper 
Paran downwarp. In the Jezreel Valley and eastern Galilee the 
continental Neogene occurs as filling masses within the huge 
fault depressions that extend from the Kishon to the Tiberias 
area. This is the same region of tectonic tension in which Up- 
per Miocene and, more visibly, Upper Pliocene continental 
basalt eruptions took place and even continued during the 
Pleistocene. Pleistocene and Pliocene sheet lavas have built up 
the extensive volcanic plateaus of Hauran and eastern Galilee. 
They cover Neogene and pre-Neogene sediments, which, due 
to Pleistocene block and rift faulting, are exposed along the 
slopes of the Jordan graben and in the transversal fault valleys 
of Nahal Tabor (Wadi Bira), Harod, and eastern Dayshtn. 


Quaternary. Uplift and desiccation of the inland lakes not 
only brought the marine and continental Pliocene into a 
higher topographic position, but was also accompanied by the 
complete retreat of the sea far to the west of the present Levant 
shores. Contemporary with this uplift, fault-dissection on a 
regional scale produced the graben-trough of Eilat-Arabah, 
the Dead Sea, and the Jordan Valley and accompanying step- 
fault blocks. The branching off of diagonal faults both in Cis- 
and Transjordan gave origin to transversal fault valleys and 
fault-block mountains, which are especially well developed in 
Samaria and the Galilee. The Negev, south Judea, Shephelah, 
and Sharon were far less affected by fault tectonics, and thus 
the mid-Tertiary fold pattern of anticlinal ridges and synclinal 
valleys, upwarps and downwarps, remained well preserved. In 
the synclinal valleys and on the hamada-plateaus of the Paran 
hinterland, continental deposition may have continued from 
Upper Tertiary to Recent. 

Along the western border of the Judean Mountains, 
gravel fans and terraces plunge below the Coastal Plain (as 
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far west as the Mediterranean) and are found in groundwater 
exploration wells at depths of 330 ft. (100 m.) overlying the 
Neogene strata. These clastics are assigned to the Lower Pleis- 
tocene or Villafranchian, indicating the extremely high pre- 
cipitation of this Pluvial stage, synchronized with the Guenz- 
Mindel glacial time of Europe. Younger gravels of Mid-Upper 
Pleistocene age interfinger the fossil indurated dunes of the 
Coastal Plain, known as kurkar sandstone. The kurkar, which 
constitutes another important aquifer, is frequently subdivided 
by a terra-rossa-like, sandy, loamy soil, the hamra (Ar. hamra’) 
or “red sands’ of our citrus belt. The unconsolidated dunes are 
of Recent age. They run along the Coastal Plain and extend 
into the northern Negev, as far inland as the neighborhood 
of Beersheba. The undifferentiated Quaternary signifies the 
loamy, loess, and swampy soils, as well as recent gravels and 
silts blanketing the coastal and interior alluvial plains. Pleis- 
tocene marine sediments are found as foraminiferal limestone 
in the Haifa-Acre plain (e.g., Kurdaneh) and as marine kur- 
kar around the western Carmel border. The water boreholes 
in the Coastal Plain encountered marine Pleistocene only as 
far inland as Rishon le-Zion, but this is missing in the Jezreel 
Valley and the Shephelah foothills. The lower Pleistocene is 
thus the most insignificant of the ingressions of the Cenozoic 
Mediterranean Sea. During the Upper Pleistocene, Mouste- 
rian man already lived near the present shores. 

In the newly formed Quaternary Dead Sea-Jordan gra- 
ben, the Lower to Middle Pleistocene is distinguished by 
gravel and freshwater lake and swamp deposits. At the south- 
ern end of Lake Tiberias (“Ubaydiyya), many extinct mam- 
mals, skeleton remains of primitive man, and implements 
both of pebble culture and of Abbevillian were discovered. 
Slightly younger, but not older than Middle Pleistocene, were 
the proto-Acheulean tools and extinct fauna found at the Jor- 
dan, south of Lake Huleh. During this period volcanic activity 
was renewed and many basalt layers accumulated, derived in 
part from the Hauran district. They were partly responsible 
for separating the Huleh graben section from the Tiberias and 
southern Jordan graben and for the accumulation of thick peat 
deposits in the Huleh Valley. The Tiberias region, the middle 
and southern Jordan valley, the Dead Sea, and the northern- 
most Arabah valley were occupied during the Upper Pleis- 
tocene (some 60,000 years ago) by a large brackish inland 
lake in which were deposited fine-bedded clays, gypsum, and 
chalk, called the Lashon (lisan) formation. This formation is 
interfingered with large fluviatile deposits of gravel and silt. At 
the end of the Pleistocene (some 20,000 to 15,000 years ago), 
the ancient Lisan lake receded from its highest stand at the - 
720 ft. (-220 m.) level to about -1,300 ft. (-400 m.), the present 
level of the Dead Sea. Young rivers spread their gravels upon 
the dried-up Lisan lake and cut out the present floodplain of 
the Jordan River. The raising of the Sodom salt mountain also 
started in the Lower Pleistocene. 


STRUCTURAL PATTERN. ‘The tectonic structures formed by 
the folding movements that modeled their final features dur- 
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ing the Mid-Tertiary are best preserved in the dry climate of 
the Negev. However, south of the Yotvatah area, the influence 
of the Plio-Pleistocene graben faulting with its step faults, par- 
allel and transversal to the Arabah graben depression, mark- 
edly disturbs the fold pattern that is still well observable at 
Zenifim. From Nahal Paran as far as Makhtesh Ramon the 
direction of the folds is close to east-west and this trend per- 
sists into Sinai. The folds then turn in a northeast-southwest 
direction and dominate the central and northern Negev. Their 
anticlines are mostly asymmetrical on the eastern flanks and 
frequently limited by reverse strike-faults. These folds are 
grouped into one unit forming the main anticlinorial uplift, 
with culminations in the Makhtesh Ramon and Ha-Makhtesh 
ha-Gadol. In the structurally low areas, such as the central 
Arabah Valley and the synclinorium of Haluzah, the folds are 
smaller and more symmetrical, representing small domes and 
brachy-anticlines. 

The mountainous region of Judea and Samaria is a broad 
arch, rising to a considerable height, that is subdivided into 
folds by the anticlines of Maon, Yatta, Zahiriyya, Modiim, 
etc. and the synclines of Netiv ha-Lamed-He and Zorah. The 
arch and its folds, again with a northeast-southwest trend, are 
distinctly asymmetrical, descending unequally to the Coastal 
Plain in the west and to the Jordan-Dead Sea graben in the 
east. Thus the pronounced northwest asymmetry observed on 
the western slopes of the Judean arch contrasts with the south- 
east asymmetry of the dominant folds of the Judean Desert 
and the northern Negev. These asymmetrical anticlinal folds 
are difficult to relate to pressure exerted by the Arabo-Nubian 
massif, but are apparently connected with the mechanism of 
epeirogenic and taphrogenic uplifts. 

As in most rift valleys of regional extent, it is not al- 
ways possible to define the exact location of the main border 
faults. In the case of the Pleistocene Jordan—Dead Sea graben, 
a throw of a thousand meters or more has been determined 
at a number of places. The western cliffs of the Dead Sea gra- 
ben and the graben slopes between Beth-Shean and Lake 
Kinneret are, moreover, divided by numerous step faults that 
run parallel to the main border fault. They are also hidden to 
some extent by en échelon faults that have their origin in the 
main graben. A number of transversal faults, such as those 
between Wadi Fari‘a and Jericho, as well as in the foothill 
region near Tulkarm, cut the anticlinorium of the Judean 
Mountains. 

On the Coastal Plain, just as in the northern Negev and 
the southern part of the Judean Mountains, the structural lines 
are directed northeast-southwest. It is not yet clear whether 
this direction applies only to the folds or, as in the Helez area, 
to deep-seated faults as well. Petroleum wells of the Helez- 
Beror Hayil ridge indicate the presence of a wide and deep 
depression filled with Tertiary sediments, constituting the re- 
gional (Ashkelon) fault-conditioned trough. 

In the Sharon a number of small transversal faults have 
been observed. It is possible that these constitute the con- 
tinuation of faults exposed in the foothill area. There are no 
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surface indications of a main, larger border fault, as found 
along the Jordan graben. Nevertheless one may assume that 
the great thickness of Tertiary sediments in the Sharon Plain 
is the outcome of a downfaulted coastal depression that be- 
gan during or at the end of the Mid-Tertiary, as presumed 
also for the Ashkelon trough. If the existence of main faults 
below the young fill on the Coastal Plain and the continen- 
tal slope area of the Mediterranean should be proved, then 
a general tectonic picture would evolve presenting Judea as 
a major horst limited on both sides by major grabens or by 
downfaulted depressions. 

Mount Carmel forms a structural unit by itself. It is an 
extensive faulted uplift. The direction of some of the smaller 
anticlines (‘Usifiyya, Oren) is northwest-southeast. That is 
to say, they are not in harmony with the strike of other fold 
structures in the country. The view has been expressed that 
the major faults that limit Mount Carmel to the north have 
been responsible for producing the small anticlinal bends of 
this exceptional direction. Although the folds in Upper Gali- 
lee are more or less obliterated by the predominance of fault- 
ing, a certain east-southeast asymmetry of the rudimentary 
folds, and especially of the central upwarp, is still notice- 
able. Whereas in eastern Galilee faults are primarily directed 
northwest-southeast and their fault escarpments face north, 
in western Galilee, i.e., west of the main watershed, the faults 
run principally east-west, and their tilted block escarpments 
usually face south. The region of the watershed thus serves 
as a structural backbone where both the western and eastern 
fault systems meet. It is here, at Mount Tabor, Hazon, Ha- 
Ari, Meron, and Addir, that the faults frame the horst blocks 
on all sides. 

In geological maps of Transjordan, many faults are indi- 
cated. Among the principal ones, there is the northeast-south- 
west Wadi Shueib fault, which turns into a north-south fault in 
the Dead Sea, thus becoming the eastern boundary fault of the 
graben. Between Wadi Hasa and Petra, sets of faults in vari- 
ous directions build an extensive series of blocks in which the 
influence of the graben tectonics is heavily felt. The most out- 
standing of these faults extend southward from Petra, forming 
the eastern boundary fault of the southern Arabah graben and 
the western boundary of the Midian horst. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.A. Avnimelech (comp.), Bibliography of 
Levant Geology, 2 vols. (1965-9); idem, Etudes géologiques dans la ré- 
gion de la Shephélah (1936), includes illustrations; L. Lartet, Essai sur 
la géologie de la Palestine (1869); M. Blanckenhorn, in: Handbuch der 
regionalen Geologie, 5 no. 4 (1914), 1-159, includes illustrations; G.S. 
Blake, The Stratigraphy of Palestine and its Building Stones (1936); L. 
Picard, in: Bulletin of the Geological Department, Hebrew University, 
Jerusalem, 4 no. 2-4 (1943), 1-134; idem, in: Israel Economic Forum, 
6 no. 3 (1954), 8-38, 146-50: idem, in: BRCI, 8G (1959), 1-30: idem, in: 
American Geological Society, Special Paper, no. 84 (1965), 337-66, in- 
cludes illustrations; Y. Bentor, in: BRCI, 10G (1961), 17-64; S.H. Shaw, 
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Flora and Fauna 

FLORA. The flora of Erez Israel is among the richest and most 
varied of any country in the world. On both sides of the Jor- 
dan River there are close to 2,300 species belonging to about 
700 genera, which in turn belong to 115 families of flora. To 
these should be added scores of species found in Golan. No 
other place in the world has such floral wealth concentrated 
within such a comparatively small area. This density of species 
is due to several factors. Among them are the varied history of 
the region's landscape, the diversity of its topography and cli- 
mate, the lengthy period of its agriculture, and especially the 
fact that it is the meeting place of three phytogeographic areas: 
the Mediterranean, the Irano-Turanic, and the Saharo-Sindic, 
with enclaves here and there of the Sudano-Deccanic. 


The Flora of the Mediterranean Area. Of the three phyto- 
geographic areas, the most important is the Mediterranean, 
which includes agricultural land in the mountains and valleys. 
In it the amount of water precipitation varies from 14-40 in. 
(350-1,000 mm.). This precipitation, the result of winter rains 
(with a small additional amount of melted snow from the high 
mountains), makes the nonirrigated cultivation of plantations 
and of winter and summer crops possible. The area is subdi- 
vided into mountain and coastal subareas. 


The Mountain Subarea. This was once agriculturally the 
most developed area (having since been superseded in im- 
portance by farming lands in the valleys and the Coastal 
Plain). The intensive agricultural cultivation of mountain 
lands has curtailed or prevented the development of forests 
in this, their natural habitat, so that only remnants of forests 
and groves are left. In this subarea several types of forests 
are to be found containing the common *oak, the Palestine 
*terebinth, the mastic terebinth, the *carob, the arbutus, and 
the rhamnus, as well as many shrubs and wild grasses. The 
*Aleppo pine (Pinus halepensis), thought to be native to the 
country, is mainly a newcomer, brought by human activities 
in the last 500 years. Most of the woods in Israel consist of 
the group of the common oak (Quercus calliprinos), and the 
Palestine terebinth (Pistacia palaestina), which can reach a 
considerable height but are usually shrubby as a result of hav- 
ing been cut or gnawed by sheep and particularly goats. This 
bush grows extensively on mountains of an altitude between 
1,000—4,000 ft. (300-1,200 m.) above sea level. There is also 
the gall oak (Quercus infectoria (boissieri)), a deciduous tree 
with a tall trunk, alongside which grows the hawthorn (Cra- 
taegus azarolus). Under favorable humid conditions there also 
grow in this subarea the sweet *bay (Laurus nobilis) and the 
Judas tree (Cercis siliquastrum), which in spring adorns the 
mountains with its lilac flowers. On the western ridges of the 
Carmel and Western Galilee and on the western slopes of the 
Judean mountains, there is maquis, where grow the group of 
the carob (ceratonia siliqua) and the mastic terebinth (Pistacia 
tentiscus), along with many species of shrubs, climbers, an- 
nuals, and perennials. A third genus of oak - the Tabor oak 
(Quercus ithaburensis) - predominates on the western ranges 
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of the Lower Galilean mountains, accompanied by the *storax 
tree (Styrax officinalis). In the northern Huleh Valley it grows 
alongside the Atlantic terebinth (Pistacia atlantica). These two 
species of trees are the largest in Israel, some in the neighbor- 
hood of Dan having trunks 20 ft. (6 m.) in circumference and 
reaching a height of c. 65 ft. (20 m.). 

All these are types of forest trees. Another genus of Medi- 
terranean plant comprises flora groups called garrigue, which 
in Israel consist predominantly of shrubs and dwarf shrubs 
no taller than a man. The characteristic plants of the garrigue 
are the calycotome thorn bush (Calycotome villosa), the rock 
rose (Cistus villosus), and the salvia (Salvia tribola). At times 
the garrigue flora groups are the developing stage of a forest, 
at others an indication of the former presence there of a for- 
est since destroyed. Characteristic of the unforested Mediter- 
ranean landscape are dwarf shrubs, of which the most wide- 
spread is the poterium thorn (Poterium spinosum). Reaching 
a height of less than half a meter, it grows densely and is one 
of the principal factors in preventing the erosion of mountain 
soil. Where being used either for firewood or for burning lime 
has destroyed these plants, the eroding effects of wind and rain 
have denuded the ground. 


The Coastal Subarea. The soil here is sandy or a mixture of 
sandy chalk and sandy clay, which, being poor in organic 
substances and in its capacity to retain rainwater, is unsuit- 
able for the growth of plants (unless irrigated). In this sub- 
area grows flora that strikes deep roots, and desert and Ara- 
vah plants that can exist on small amounts of water, as well 
as annuals which sprout and ripen during the rainy winter 
months. Here can be found flora of Israel’s three phytogeo- 
graphic areas, as well as that of the Sudanoz-Deccanic, such 
as the *sycamore (Ficus sycomorus) and the wild *jujube (Zi- 
zyphus spina-Christi). Sand flora is in constant danger of be- 
ing covered by moving sands and of having the sand under its 
roots blown away by the wind. Yet many sand plants are able 
to survive under such conditions, either by striking deep roots 
or by developing new shoots above the branches covered by 
sand. Near the sea, where the winds carry sea spray onto the 
flora, plants grow which are insensitive to sea water, such as 
the Russian thistle (Salsola kali) and species of fig marigold 
(Mesembryanthemum). Most of the sandy-clay soil is planted 
with citrus groves. The flora group of the love grass (Eragrostis 
bipinnata) and of the thistle (Centaurea procurrens) grow ex- 
tensively here, as do the group of the cistus and of the caly- 
cotome on the brittle sandy-chalk hills in the Coastal Plain 
area, and the group of the carob and of the mastic in the hard 
sandy-chalk soil. 


‘The Flora of the Irano-Turanic Area. This is concentrated in 
the loess or arid soil of the northern Negev and the Judean 
Desert. Here the climate is dry, with a rainfall varying from 
8-14 in. (200-300 mm.), these being the limits for nonirri- 
gated plants which thrive in rainy years (cf. Gen. 26:12). In this 
area there are almost no forests, but only sparse trees, such as 
the plant association of the Atlantic terebinth and the lotus 
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jujube (Zizyphus lotus). Characteristic of the slopes bordering 
on the Jordan and Beth-Shean Valleys is the Retama duriaei 
association. Here the most important plant association is of 
a species of *wormwood (Artemisia herba-alba) which grows 
extensively in the Negev and in the Judean Desert. 


‘The Flora of the Saharo-Sindic Area. ‘This area, which extends 
over most of Israel but has the poorest flora, includes the 
southern Negev and the Aravah. Its rainfall, which is limited to 
a shorter period in winter, does not exceed c. 8 in. (200 mm.) 
and is usually much less, and there are even parts which in 
some years are almost completely rainless. The soil here is 
infertile and includes hammada, desert, gravel, and rocks. 
Trees grow only in wadi fissures. There are saline tracts bare 
of all flora, which is in any event very sparse here. The most 
typical plant in the hammada is the small shrub Zygophyl- 
lum dumosum, which is capable of surviving in areas with a 
rainfall of less than 2 in. (50 mm.). Since desert plants have to 
contend with a severe shortage of water, only those with spe- 
cial properties are able to survive here. Most of them spring 
up and flower quickly after a shower of rain; some of them, 
only a few weeks after germinating, scatter their seeds, which 
are capable of preserving their power of germination for many 
years. Other species here are bulbous plants that hibernate 
in dry periods. Generally, desert flora has long roots so as 
to utilize the sparse amount of water over a wide area, and 
hence the infrequency of these plants. Many species of desert 
flora have a great ability to absorb groundwater; one species, 
the Reaumaria palaestina, developing an osmotic capacity of 
more than 200 atmospheres. Other desert plants shed their 
leaves in a dry season, thereby curtailing the area of evapo- 
ration. Still other species are succulents, which are equipped 
with cells that in the rainy season store water for the dry pe- 
riod. 

In sandy desert regions the flora is usually more abun- 
dant, the predominant species here being the haloxylon and 
the broom (Retama roetam). In the Aravah and in the lower 
Jordan Valley, where there is widespread salinity, saline flora, 
including species of atriplex and salicornia, grows densely. 

In desert regions near sources of water there are oases, 
where tropical Sudano-Deccanic flora grows, the characteris- 
tic plants here being species of acacia, wild jujube, etc. These 
also grow in wadi fissures in desert regions. In places where 
the ground becomes sodden from winter floods, crops can be 
grown and plantations established. 

Hydrophylic flora grows near expanses of water in all 
the areas of Israel. Large numbers of the poplar (Populus eu- 
phratica), as well as species of the *willow (Salix) and of the 
*tamarisk (Tamarix), grow on river banks, as do the *plane 
(Platanus orientalis) and the Syrian ash (Fraxinus syriaca) on 
the banks of streams in the north. Alongside these trees there 
usually grows the *oleander (Nerium oleander), together with 
numerous species of annuals and perennials. The reed and the 
cattail are found near almost every expanse of water. The pa- 
pyrus once flourished extensively in the Huleh swamps, but 
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since they were drained it grows in extremely limited areas. 
Due to the draining of swamps in Israel and the piping of river 
water, hydrophytic flora has progressively decreased. On the 
other hand, some species of riparian plants flourish near fish- 
ponds, the area of which has greatly increased. 


Cultivated Plants. Erez Israel has a long and varied history of 
*agriculture. In addition to the older plants cultivated in the 
country for centuries, many have been introduced from vari- 
ous parts of the world, especially from Australia (mainly many 
species of the eucalyptus and the acacia) and from America, 
among these being numerous ornamental plants. Together 
with these plants, their companion wild grasses have also 
come into Israel and have flourished alongside the older wild 
grasses, in particular the prickly species which are a charac- 
teristic feature of Israel’s landscape, especially in the burning 
hot days of summer. 


FAUNA. History. The history of the fauna of Erez Israel is a 
long one, going back to the earliest geological periods. Of these 
the Pleistocene epoch was the most dynamic and decisive in 
this respect by reason of the considerable changes which took 
place in its zoological character, mainly as a result of the in- 
flux of animals from various regions. In this period, fauna at 
present characteristic of East African savannas predominated 
in the country. To this period belong the bones, uncovered 
in the country, of animals no longer extant in Israel, such as 
warthog, hippopotamus, rhinoceros, and striped hyena, as 
well as various species of gazelle. The bones of elephants and 
of mastodons, brought to light in the Jordan Valley, belong 
to the Lower Pleistocene Age. In later periods animals pene- 
trated to the country from Western and Central Asia, among 
them the wild horse, the wild ass, gazelles, wolves, and bad- 
gers. From the north there was a limited influx of animals as 
a result of the Ice Age in Europe. 

During the Upper Pleistocene Age a tropical climate, 
warm and humid, predominated in Erez Israel. This was fol- 
lowed by a dry period, which led to the destruction of the 
tropical fauna. And indeed an examination of the bones of 
animals found in the caves of prehistoric man in the Carmel 
shows that the principal game hunted by him consisted of 
mammals still extant in Israel. This is true also of the bones 
of birds brought to light in Early Stone Age caves, although 
several mammals and birds are of species extinct in the coun- 
try in historical times. As early as the end of the Stone Age 
(4,000 B.c.E.) there was to be found in the country the fauna 
characteristic of it since biblical days. 

With the enlargement of the settled area in the biblical 
and later in the Byzantine period, changes took place in the 
distribution of animals, now forced into the uninhabited ar- 
eas (see *Animals of the Bible). The invention of rifles led to 
the extinction of the large carnivores as well as of the large 
ruminant game. 

The present-day Jewish agricultural settlements have al- 
tered the distribution of the various animals. Some of them 
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have disappeared, while others, finding favorable conditions 
in developed farming areas, have begun to multiply. Thus the 
increase in waterfowl is due directly to the increase of fish- 
ponds, in which aquatic mammals (such as the marsh lynx) 
have also begun to establish themselves. New species of birds 
have started to nest in plantations and citrus groves. The State 
of Israel’s fauna preservation laws have saved several mam- 
mals from threatened extinction and some have begun to 
multiply greatly, such as the *gazelle, at present to be found 
in various parts of the country. The *ibex, too, has increased 
in number and herds of it may be seen in the mountains of 
En-Gedi and Eilat. On the other hand, toxic substances used 
to exterminate agricultural pests and jackals have led to the 
extinction of birds, particularly carrion-feeding ones. In this 
way the griffon *vultures, found in large numbers in the coun- 
try up to the 1930s, have become almost extinct, only a few 
surviving at present. 


The Zoogeography of Erez Israel. The fauna in the country is 
extremely varied, the reason for this being, as in the case of the 
flora, that Israel is the meeting place of three climatic and flo- 
ral regions. The regional distribution of the fauna corresponds 
almost exactly to that of the flora. To the Mediterranean fauna 
belong the *hare, chukar *partridge, swallow, agama, and oth- 
ers; to the Saharo-Sindic, the desert mouse, desert lark, sand- 
grouse, *gecko, cobra, and many other species; to the Irano- 
Turanic, animals that inhabit the northern Negev and the 
Judean Desert, such as the tiger weasel (Vormela), bustard, 
isolepis, and agama. 

The Sudano-Deccanic animals inhabit the Jordan Valley 
as far as the Aravah. Here are to be found representatives also 
of tropical fauna, such as the cheetah, honey badger, tropical 
cuckoo, and carpet viper. In contrast to these animals that 
love the warmth, there are also representatives of the Holarc- 
tic fauna, such as the shrew and meadow pipit. 

The catalogue of the names of animals thus far studied 
testifies to a wealth of fauna. At present approximately 100 spe- 
cies of mammals are known, nearly 400 of birds, more than 
70 of reptiles, more then 400 of sweet and salt water fish, and 
seven of Amphibia. Much larger is the number of inverte- 
brates. These are extensively represented among the insects, 
of which some 8,000 species are known in the country, their 
aggregate number being 22,000 according to Bodenheimer, 
who maintains that there are about 900 species of other Ar- 
thropoda. Of the invertebrates, other than the Arthropoda, 
some 300 species are known, their total number being esti- 
mated at about 2,750. 
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HISTORY 


For Prehistory see *Archaeology; for Biblical and Second Tem- 
ple periods, see *History. 


Destruction of the Second Temple until the Arab 
Conquest (70-640 C.E.) 

THE EFFECTS OF THE WAR OF 66-70 C.E. The Jewish war 
against the Romans, which lasted more than four years and 
encompassed the entire country, the continuing siege of the 
fortresses of *Machaerus, *Herodium, and *Masada, the last 
falling only in 73, the capture of *Jerusalem and the destruc- 
tion of the *Temple — all these gravely affected the Jewish peo- 
ple and the cities and villages of Erez Israel. Josephus (Wars, 
6:420) states that during the siege of Jerusalem alone more 
than a million Jews fell, while his contemporary Tacitus places 
the number at 600,000 (Historiae, 5:13). To these figures are 
to be added those killed at various stages of the war in Judea, 
Galilee, and Transjordan. Many fell in the battles fought and 
the massacres perpetrated by the inhabitants of the Greek cit- 
ies against the local Jews, such as in *Caesarea, *Beth-Shean, 
*Acre, and *Ashkelon. In addition to the slain, many were 
taken captive before the siege of Jerusalem; tens of thousands 
were sold into slavery, sent to toil in ships and mines, or pre- 
sented to the non-Jewish cities adjacent to Erez Israel to fight 
against wild animals in the theaters. While the figures given 
by the early historians are undoubtedly exaggerated, it is cer- 
tain that tens upon tens of thousands of Jews were killed or 
taken prisoner. Cities and villages were burnt and destroyed 
either in the course of the war or as an act of revenge and in- 
timidation. Agriculture in particular suffered. Fruit trees on 
the mountains and in the valleys were cut down by the army 
for use in the siege or by military detachments in order to 
cow the population. That they might not be utilized by the 
enemy, many fruit trees were uprooted by the Jewish fighters, 
as were also the groves of balsam trees in the vicinity of Jeri- 
cho which, of a quality unequaled in the world, were deliber- 
ately destroyed by the Jews, according to Pliny. Several cities 
and villages, which were demolished and of which Josephus 
tells that they were razed to the ground and burnt, were not 
actually destroyed but were damaged in one form or another. 
Some, like Jaffa, were already rebuilt during the war, others 
were completely destroyed or never restored. 

With the destruction of the Temple, Jerusalem, although 
continuing to be inhabited by impoverished Jews, completely 
lost not only its spiritual significance but also its importance 
as a populated and economic center. Contemporary sages give 
distressing accounts of the plight of the surviving members of 
wealthy Jerusalem families (Mekh., Ba-Hodesh, 1; TJ, Ket. 5:13, 
30b; TB ibid., 67a). A considerable proportion of the inhabit- 
ants of Jerusalem and its immediate vicinity had derived their 
livelihood from the service and the supplies as also from other 
public duties associated with the Temple, as well as from the 
pilgrimages. With the destruction of the Temple and of Jeru- 
salem they lost their sole means of support. The protracted 
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war greatly increased the hostility of the soldiers and the au- 
thorities toward the Jews, undermining their position and 
bringing religious persecutions in its wake. The sources attest 
to the destruction of synagogues and the building of theaters 
on their sites or with their plunder, “so as to wound the feel- 
ings of the Jews.” More grievous were the tortures inflicted on 
the Jews to compel them to transgress the commandments of 
their religion (Jos., Wars, 2:150 ff.; Apion, 1:43). For a time after 
the destruction of the Temple the Jews had the legal status of 
dediticii, that is, of a people that had unconditionally surren- 
dered itself, its property, territory, and towns to the Roman 
state; they were deprived of their communal and religious 
rights by imperial edict; and were the arbitrary victims both 
in theory and in practice of unrestrained acts of lawlessness, 
as were also the Jewish communities in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of Erez Israel. The authorities searched out the Jewish 
families descended from the house of David in order to de- 
stroy them and thus eradicate the last remnant of the nation’s 
hope of the restoration of the Davidic kingdom. There was 
also *Vespasian’s decree that, instead of the half shekel which 
each Jew contributed to the Temple in Jerusalem, a tax of two 
drachmas was to be imposed on every Jew in Erez Israel and 
the Diaspora, and given annually to the imperial treasury for 
Jupiter Capitolinus, the Roman god, whose temple was on the 
Capitol. More than being a serious financial burden, this tax, 
which was paid also by women and children, was humiliating 
and oppressive, in addition to indirectly enforcing idolatry on 
the Jews. Although levied until the days of Julian the Apostate 
in the middle of the fourth century, its connection with Jupi- 
ter was discontinued some years after the destruction of the 
Temple. The memory of the war against the Romans and of 
the subjugation of Judea, with all that these implied, was kept 
alive by the Flavian emperors who throughout that dynasty’s 
reign struck coins commemorating the victory and empha- 
sizing the fact that Judea had been conquered. 


THE ORGANIZATIONAL AND SPIRITUAL CRISIS. No less 
grave were the consequences in the spiritual and organiza- 
tional spheres. The destruction of the country, the capture of 
Jerusalem, the burning of the Temple, and in their wake the ab- 
olition of the leading institutions - the high priesthood and the 
Sanhedrin — brought stupefaction and confusion in spiritual 
and communal life. Associated with the Temple and its divine 
service were communal and judicial institutions that had their 
seat in the Temple. There was the Sanhedrin, which admin- 
istered justice, proclaimed the new months, and intercalated 
the year. There was the high priesthood, which had lost none 
of its commanding spiritual splendor despite its diminished 
prestige during the generations preceding the destruction of 
the Second Temple, its curtailed power, and the widespread 
criticism leveled at it. The destruction of the Temple brought 
an end to the sacrifices that atoned for Israel’s sins and to the 
pilgrimages, and many categories of mitzvot connected with 
the Temple and its service fell into disuse, and so to some ex- 
tent did numerous other mitzvot associated with festivals, such 
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as the blowing of the shofar on the New Year and the waving 
of the Julav on Tabernacles, which were mainly observed in 
the Temple and only partially outside it. The Temple was also 
the political, juridical basis of the Jewish communal struc- 
ture. Centering round it in the Persian and Hellenistic peri- 
ods, Judea derived its constitutional power from the Temple, 
the nation’s glory as far as the outside world was concerned 
and the focal point of the Jewish people both in Erez Israel 
and in the Diaspora. In the Second Temple period Jerusalem 
was not only the capital of the state but also the theater of ev- 
ery spiritual creativity and political occasion. Coalescing as it 
were with the Temple, the city was intertwined in the practical 
life of the people and in the complex of the basic values of the 
nation’s thought. The destruction of the city and of the Temple 
left a vacuum in the spiritual and practical life of the Jews. The 
crises that followed the revival and the fervent hopes aroused 
during the war against the Romans were calculated to under- 
mine the nation’s faith both in its teachings and in its future. 
One senses in the tannaitic literature and in the apocryphal 
works, composed in the generation after the destruction of the 
Temple and Jerusalem, the somber sorrow and pain that af- 
flicted many contemporary circles. Some abstained from flesh 
and wine, for the altar had been destroyed on which flesh had 
been offered and wine poured out in libations. Many lived in 
caves and in fasting and self-mortification awaited the messi- 
anic era, which would soon dawn. There was no speedy tran- 
sition to the spiritual, religious reality necessary to rebuild the 
sole basis of a hope of redemption - the life of the nation, now 
deprived of its Temple and its political framework. 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE CHANGES AND THE REGIME AFTER 
DESTRUCTION. With the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
Temple, Judea, except for those settlements (like Caesarea) 
which, within the confines of Jewish Erez Israel, enjoyed city 
status, passed under the direct control of the Roman admin- 
istration. At Motza a colony was set up consisting of 800 
Roman veterans, who received confiscated Jewish land. Jaffa 
and Flavia Neapolis, founded near Shechem, were granted city 
rights. No new cities were established within the limits of Jew- 
ish settlement, except *Tiberias and *Sepphoris which, hav- 
ing previously had city status, in the course of time regained 
their rights. The province of Judea, provincia Judaea, which 
was now founded, included all the coastal cities from Caesarea 
to Rafa, the whole of Idumea, Judea, Samaria, Perea in Trans- 
jordan, Galilee, and all the cities of the Decapolis, except Da- 
mascus and Canatha. After the death of ‘Agrippa 11 (92), the 
last ruler of the Herodian dynasty, a considerable part of his 
kingdom, comprising territories in Perea, Tiberias, Magdala, 
and Gaulanitis, was added to Judea. In contrast to the period 
preceding the destruction, the province was now subject to 
the authority of a Roman senator who had formerly served 
as a praetor and whose title was legatus Augusti pro praetore 
provincia Judaea. 

Contrary to the prevailing Roman imperial practice of 
stationing legions only in the provinces bordering on the em- 
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pire, *Vespasian stationed in Judea, an “internal” country, a 
permanent garrison, the tenth legion, legio decima Fretensis, 
that had taken part in the war against the Jews. During the 
entire period of the Roman imperial rule of Erez Israel this 
legion was permanently stationed in the country, and in- 
scriptions and seals of it have been uncovered at its various 
encampments. Its main camp, located on the city’s ruins, was 
in Jerusalem; its commander was the governor, who resided 
in Caesarea. To facilitate contact between the military head- 
quarters in the center of the country and the administrative 
seat of government at Caesarea, a branch of the coastal road 
was built from Antipatris to Jerusalem. Encamped near the 
legion were other military units, auxiliary troops, etc., that had 
been brought from distant lands. The auxiliary forces which 
had been stationed in Erez Israel before the destruction and 
which, consisting of soldiers from Caesarea and from Sebaste, 
were distinguished for their hatred of the Jews whom they 
had provoked to acts of war, were transferred by Vespasian 
to other provinces. Assisting the governor was a procurator 
who was in charge of financial affairs. It is doubtful whether 
the province of Judea became independent after the destruc- 
tion and was not annexed to Syria, as it had been before the 
war, since civil, legal, and military issues of decisive impor- 
tance still required the decision of the Syrian governor who 
resided in Antioch. Josephus tells that Vespasian ordered that 
all Jewish territory was to be hired out, for he founded no city 
in it (Wars, 7:216). Since in point of fact many Jewish farmers 
remained on their land as owners, Josephus’ statement refers 
to that land which was confiscated and which indeed consti- 
tuted a considerable proportion of Jewish territory. Contem- 
porary literature echoes a poignant cry against the Roman 
tax-collectors (conductores) who held land throughout Erez 
Israel. Some was actually transferred to non-Jews, such as to 
the 800 veterans, and its former owners were dispossessed. 
Other land was given to favorites and loyal friends of the Jew- 
ish and non-Jewish authorities or to large tenants, the conduc- 
tores. The former owners were not ejected from most of the 
confiscated land but cultivated their own as tenant farmers, for 
which they had to pay a high rental in kind, expecting never- 
theless to be evicted at any time on the pretext of not paying 
the rent or some other excuse. 


Taxes. On unconfiscated land a tax was levied which was in- 
creased after the destruction and from which only a few im- 
perial court favorites, such as Josephus in the days of Domi- 
tian, were exempted. But whereas some in the territories of 
the Roman Empire were liable to a land but not to a poll tax, 
the Jews in Erez Israel had to pay both. A Roman writer of a 
generation or two after the destruction states that, because of 
their rebelliousness, the tax imposed on the Jews of Erez Israel 
was more severe than that demanded of the inhabitants of the 
neighboring countries. After the destruction the tax for the 
provision and maintenance of the army and of the enlarged 
Roman officialdom in the country, levied in kind (annona) 
from dough, animals, and all locally produced or imported ag- 
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ricultural and industrial products, was increased. There were 
bitter complaints against the excessive demands and the harsh- 
ness employed in collecting them, as also against the various 
forms of forced labor, whereby the authorities and especially 
the army compelled the population, both urban and rural, to 
perform work, such as haulage, or repairing and making roads, 
with their own persons and with the help of their temporary 
or permanently requisitioned draught animals. A short time 
after the destruction small watchtower stations were erected 
along the borders and along the main roads in many places in 
Erez Israel. In the years following the destruction, under the 
Flavian dynasty (until 96), a system of defense, known by its 
latter name of limes Palaestinae was established in southern 
Erez Israel. Extending from Menois, north of Rafa, to the Dead 
Sea, the limes consisted of a series of fortresses connected by 
a road, along which, on allotments of land, military colonists 
enjoying a special status were settled. In the rear of the limes 
were two military bases: *Carmel and *Hebron. While its es- 
tablishment brought security to the country’s southern settle- 
ments, it further increased the already large non-Jewish pop- 
ulation in the country. 


THE INCEPTION OF A CENTRAL LEADERSHIP. The renewal 
in post-destruction Erez Israel of Jewish communal life - 
which also reconstructed Judaism in the Diaspora - without 
the framework of a state and without a Temple which was 
the foundation of Jewish religious and spiritual existence, is 
associated with the name of Rabban *Johanan b. Zakkai and 
with his activities in the semi-Greek city of *Jabneh. One of 
the greatest Pharisaic sages in Jerusalem before the destruc- 
tion, he vehemently opposed the Sadducees and the Saddu- 
cean high priesthood. He was deputy to the president of the 
Sanhedrin, Rabban *Simeon b. Gamaliel, who was the leader 
of the government set up after Cestius Gallus had been forced 
to retreat and with whom he signed the letters sent throughout 
Erez Israel and the Diaspora in connection with tithes and the 
intercalation of the year (Mid. Tan. 26:13). To him is ascribed 
the abolition of the ceremony of the bitter water in the exam- 
ination of a wife suspected of infidelity (Sot. 9:9). Although a 
priest, he is depicted as a scholar and teacher who in his state- 
ments and teachings protested and strove against the priests’ 
haughtiness and aloofness. It is possible that he gave no sup- 
port to the revolt against Rome. At any rate, warning the rebels 
against fanaticism and impetuous acts, he called on them to 
display moderation in their relations with gentiles and toward 
their sacred objects: “Be not precipitate in tearing down the al- 
tars of gentiles that you do not have to rebuild them with your 
own hands, that you do not tear down those made of brick and 
be ordered: Make them of stone....” (ARN? 31, 66). He was in 
besieged Jerusalem, but left the city during the siege, appar- 
ently in the spring of 68 when Vespasian was closing in on the 
city. His departure then left a deep impression on talmudic 
tradition, and there are different versions of his appearance 
before Vespasian when he prophesied that the latter would 
become the emperor (which Josephus ascribes to himself, 
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and various sources to different persons in the east). Accord- 
ing to later traditions in the Babylonian Talmud, he obtained 
from the emperor “Jabneh with its sages” and “the dynasty of 
Rabban Gamaliel” (Git. 56b). But this tradition, which con- 
tains much taken from somewhat later circumstances, reflects 
the time when “Jabneh with its sages” was already established 
under the leadership of Rabban *Gamaliel, the son of Rabban 
Simeon b. Gamaliel, and the foundations had been laid for the 
succeeding dynasty of nesi’im who presided over the Sanhe- 
drin and led the nation for more than 300 years. The earlier 
traditions embodied in the Erez Israel literature (Lam. R. 1:5, 
NO. 31; ARN’ 40, 22-23; ARN? 60, 19-20) indicate that Johanan 
b. Zakkai was first held in custody at Gophna and later trans- 
ferred, apparently under duress, to Jabneh, which was used 
together with other cities such as Ashdod, on account of their 
large non-Jewish population, as a place for concentrating and 
imprisoning the Jews, and especially the prominent ones, who 
had surrendered to the Romans. According to one source, he 
only requested of the emperor, who granted his request, that 
certain persons be saved; according to others he succeeded in 
obtaining Jabneh “to teach his pupils” or “to observe the mitz- 
vot and study the Torah” there. 

The general circumstances prevailing during the war 
against the Romans, as also the usual procedures adopted by 
Vespasian and his son *Titus, support these earlier versions 
of the origin of Jabneh. When requesting “Jabneh with its 
sages,’ Johanan b. Zakkai did not presumably ask of and re- 
ceive from Rome permission to establish a national or even 
merely a spiritual center. Although the official permission he 
received was extremely restricted, he in effect began, with or 
without the authorities’ knowledge, to rehabilitate Jewish life 
theoretically and to fill in practice the vacuum created by the 
destruction. He reestablished the *Sanhedrin, and in Jabneh 
commenced to proclaim the new months and intercalate the 
years, on which the entire calendar of Jewish festivals de- 
pended. The proclamation of the new month, based on the 
testimony of witnesses, and the intercalation of the year, de- 
pendent on the decision of the bet din, which were previously 
done in the Temple in Jerusalem, were now transferred to Jab- 
neh, and the information was transmitted to all the cities of 
Erez Israel and the Diaspora. By this action alone Jabneh be- 
came the leading center and place of assembly for all Israel. 
To it was transferred some of the authority and activities that 
pertained to the Temple courtyards in Jerusalem. Several of 
Johanan b. Zakkai’s regulations deal with the proclamation 
of the new month at Jabneh. He decreed that the shofar was 
to be blown at Jabneh also on a New Year that fell on a Sab- 
bath, which had previously only been done in the Temple and 
in Jerusalem. Another regulation lays down “that even if the 
head of the bet din is in some other place, the witnesses (who 
testify when the new moon appeared) should still go only to 
the place of the assembly” (RH 4:4). His other regulations were 
likewise intended to fill the void created by the destruction 
and to rebuild Jewish life while retaining a remembrance of 
the Temple, so as to rehabilitate the former without the lat- 
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ter. He instituted that the lulav be waved all the seven days of 
Tabernacles, contrary to the situation that obtained during 
the existence of the Temple when it was waved seven days 
in the Temple and only one day in other parts of the country 
(ibid. 4:3). He ordained that the priests bless the people dur- 
ing prayers in the synagogue without their shoes on, as had 
been done at the end of the service in the Temple. According 
to the halakhah, a proselyte, on his conversion, had to bring 
a sacrifice to the Temple, but with its destruction he set aside 
a quarter shekel for a sacrifice to be offered when the Temple 
would be rebuilt, a regulation abolished by Johanan b. Zak- 
kai (ibid. 31b). To the people, shaken by the destruction of the 
Temple, “where the sins of Israel were expiated,’ he taught: 
“My son, be not grieved. We have another means of expiation 
like it. What is it? It is deeds of loving-kindness” (A RN’ 4, 21). 
He laid the foundations for the structure of organized life by 
instituting or renewing the ordination of sages and the title 
of “rabbi” for ordained sages, a fact of great significance not 
only for the religious life, law, and leadership in Erez Israel, 
but also for the country’s hegemony over the Diaspora, since 
the right of granting ordination was restricted to the lead- 
ing institutions in Erez Israel. The title of rabbi also indicated 
that its bearer was a member of the Sanhedrin and acted in 
its name. Furthermore, Johanan b. Zakkai began to work for 
the consolidation and unity of the nation amid the various 
trends and movements which appeared in all their destruc- 
tive virulence during the last days of the Temple's existence. 
Nevertheless Johanan b. Zakkai’s activities are limited in com- 
parison with those that marked the days of Rabban Gamaliel. 
This is not to be ascribed only to the difficult external condi- 
tions then prevailing and the Roman Empire's nonrecognition 
of the leadership at Jabneh. It is also due to the fact that many 
sages dissociated themselves from Johanan b. Zakkai and his 
actions at Jabneh. Conspicuous by their absence were not only 
the priestly sages who ministered in the Temple and ranked 
among the influential members of Pharisaic circles, but also 
many others, some of whom went to Jabneh after the days of 
Johanan b. Zakkai. Of his five pupils, only two, *Eliezer b. Hyr- 
canus and *Joshua b. Hananiah, accompanied him to Jabneh. 
Apparently a considerable number of the sages were unable 
to reconcile themselves with him, with his leaving besieged 
Jerusalem, his surrender to the Romans, and his throwing 
himself on the emperor’s mercy. These circles, however, co- 
operated with Rabban Gamaliel, his successor and a member 
of the dynasty of the nasi. 


IN THE DAYS OF THE NASI RABBAN GAMALIEL. A change in 
the status of Judaism in Erez Israel took place when the Flavian 
dynasty came to an end with the murder of Domitian (96). 
The policy of encouraging informers in Rome against those 
suspected of Judaism was abolished, as was that of persecut- 
ing proselytes. To this period is to be assigned the accession 
of Rabban Gamaliel to the position of nasi after having previ- 
ously been compelled to go into hiding from the Romans. In 
contrast to Johanan b. Zakkai who according to the evidence 
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had no contact with the authorities during his tenure of the 
office of nasi, Rabban Gamaliel traveled to Antioch where he 
obtained authorization from “the governor in Syria’ (Eduy. 
7:7). Roman imperial emissaries were sent to ascertain the 
nature of Hebrew civil law, then reintroduced and extensively 
in vogue. There were the journeys to Rome undertaken by 
Rabban Gamaliel together with the leading members of the 
Sanhedrin, Eliezer b. Hyrcanus, *Eleazar b. Azariah, Joshua, 
and * Akiva, their meeting with the authorities, and their visit 
to the Jews in the city. Under Rabban Gamaliel the center in 
Jabneh assumed most of the functions fulfilled by the Sanhe- 
drin in Second Temple times. To it questions were addressed 
from all the cities of Erez Israel and the Diaspora. During 
this period missions were reintroduced on behalf of the nasi 
and the Sanhedrin to the communities of Erez Israel and the 
Diaspora, some of the most eminent sages, such as Eliezer b. 
Hyrcanus, Joshua b. Hananiah, Akiva, and *Ishmael, acting 
as emissaries and being sometimes accompanied by the nasi 
himself. These missions also had great economic importance, 
since the emissaries brought back with them the money col- 
lected in the Diaspora for the maintenance of the central au- 
thority in Erez Israel. The ties that the emissaries formed with 
the cities of Erez Israel and with the Diaspora had not only an 
organizational significance but also established a personal link 
between these places and the great teachers of the Torah acting 
in the name of the nasi. Wherever they went, they gave practi- 
cal decisions on the questions submitted to them, brought with 
them the innovations decided upon in the battei midrashot in 
Erez Israel, supervised the communal arrangements and insti- 
tutions, and established those essential for the life of a Jewish 
community, such as charitable, educational and other similar 
ones. The emissaries decisively influenced the appointment of 
leaders in the cities and villages of Erez Israel and the commu- 
nities of the Diaspora, and even had the power to depose them 
if their leadership was found to be defective. During this pe- 
riod the character of the Sanhedrin assumed definite form as a 
bet midrash, a legislature and a dominant executive body. 
Many discussions and actions that marked those years 
until the Bar Kokhba revolt (132) had not only then a decisive 
effect on the life of the Jews in Erez Israel and in the Diaspora 
but shaped and directed the existence of the nation throughout 
all subsequent generations. Amid much argument and con- 
flict the halakhah was decided according to Bet Hillel, a fact 
of great influence on the entire history of the halakhah. A fi- 
nal decision was taken on numerous problems concerned with 
proselytization, priestly dues, tithes, and other subjects. In this 
period the concept crystallized that study is greater than ac- 
tion, since “study leads to action” (Kid. 4ob). At one assem- 
bly which took place at Lydda in keeping with the custom of 
meeting on occasion elsewhere than at the permanent center 
at Jabneh, it was decided that a Jew, if forced to transgress the 
mitzvot of the Torah, may do so to save his life except in the 
three instances of idolatry, murder, and incest. But at a time 
of open religious persecution intended to compel Jews to sin 
against their religion, a Jew should suffer death and not trans- 
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gress even a minor custom (TJ, Sanh. 3:6, 21a). At Jabneh the 
form of the festivals was laid down under the circumstances 
prevailing after the destruction, when there were now no pil- 
grimages, sacrifices, or Temple. The order was also fixed of the 
four fasts instituted after the destruction of the First Temple 
but either observed partially or totally disregarded in the Sec- 
ond Temple period. Under the direction of the sages of Jabneh, 
*Aquila the proselyte of Pontus translated the Bible anew into 
Greek. The earlier Septuagint did not mirror the later halakhic 
and aggadic interpretation of the Pentateuch and the Proph- 
ets, thereby creating a barrier between the Jews who used it 
and the halakhic and aggadic expositions they heard from the 
sages. That the Septuagint had been adopted and canonized 
by the Church and several of its passages were used as a basis 
for the Church Fathers’ interpretations may have influenced 
the sages to produce a new translation. The Jews did not en- 
tirely discard the Septuagint but Aquila’s version was adopted 
in synagogues and in Jewish life. On Rabban Gamaliel’s ex- 
plicit instructions the order was fixed of the prayer of Eighteen 
Benedictions, known already in Second Temple times (see 
*Amidah). While it is not certain what precisely was done in 
the days of Gamaliel, at all events from this period the prayer 
was permanently instituted for private and public worship 
two or three times daily. 

In the days of Jabneh, too, the breach and separation be- 
tween Judaism and *Christianity took place. Pharisaic Juda- 
ism had in the Second Temple period shown tolerance alike to 
Gentile and Judeo-Christians. But after the destruction came 
the separation. The Judeo-Christians dissociated themselves 
from the war against the Romans and from the tragedy that 
had come upon the nation. Nor did some share the hope of 
deliverance, which had, in their view, been fulfilled with the 
advent of their Messiah. Many of them saw in the destruc- 
tion of the Temple and of Jerusalem a proof of the truth of 
Christianity, in that Israel had been punished for killing their 
Messiah, and Jesus’ prophecy regarding the destruction of the 
Temple had been fulfilled. Some even held that with its de- 
struction and the discontinuance of many commandments, all 
the mitzvot had been annulled and Judaism's hour had passed. 
Thus they used the destruction of the Temple for propagating 
Christianity. To this the sages of Jabneh answered with actions 
calculated to bring about a breach and a separation between 
the Jews and Judeo-Christianity and especially those trends 
in Judeo-Christianity that approximated to Gentile Christian- 
ity. A notable factor that had a decisive influence in the Jewish 
community’s rejection of Judeo-Christianity was the introduc- 
tion in the Eighteen Benedictions of an additional blessing di- 
rected against its adherents: “To apostates let there be no hope 
if they return not to Thy Torah, and may the Nazarenes and the 
sectarians perish as ina moment” (such or something similar 
was the ancient Erez Israel version). This prayer in effect ex- 
cluded Judeo-Christianity from the Jewish people. 


THE EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES OF THE SAGES OF JAB- 
NEH INSIDE THE CONFINES OF THE HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY. 
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‘The sages of Jabneh succeeded not only in reconstructing the 
life of the nation but also in achieving the efflorescence of its 
spiritual and social existence. This was largely due to the ac- 
tivities of the leaders of the bet midrash and the Sanhedrin 
as also to the great personalities with whom that period was 
favored. Most of them were ordained rabbis and functioned 
officially as members of the Sanhedrin. But there were also 
those - and some of them represented the most outstand- 
ingly creative and constructive forces - who, unordained, 
continued as “disciples” and worked as itinerant teachers of 
the Torah in Erez Israel unhampered by any official obliga- 
tions. Almost none of the personalities who established and 
consolidated the institutions of the communal national leader- 
ship at Jabneh emanated from the circles that, during Second 
Temple times, had constituted the social elite, whether of the 
priestly or the social-economic aristocracy. Some of the sages 
were indeed priests and even well-to-do or rich, but many, and 
they included some of the most eminent figures, were poor 
and of undistinguished birth, their standing being determined 
only by their learning and their rich personalities. In addition 
to the bet midrash at Jabneh, others flourished in the towns 
and villages, being found in all parts of the country from the 
south to the north, at Kefar Aziz in the south, where Ishmael 
was active; at *Bene Berak, where Akiva lived; at Lydda, the 
seat of Eliezer b. Hyrcanus and of *Tarfon; at Peki’in, which 
was under the leadership of Joshua b. Hananiah; and in Gali- 
lean cities, such as at Sepphoris, where *Halafta was active, at 
*Sikhnin, the seat of *Hananiah b. Teradyon, and at Tiberias, 
where *Yose b. Kisma taught. The heads of the local battei 
midrashot came regularly to Jabneh which some made their 
main place of residence, paying only short visits to their own 
battei midrashot. 


RESETTLEMENT AND ECONOMIC RECOVERY. Despite the 
considerable suffering endured as a consequence of the war, 
Jewish Erez Israel made a rapid recovery. Many captives, freed 
with the help of the local Jewish population or by other means, 
returned to their homes. As a result of the teachings of the 
contemporary sages, the significance of Erez Israel, its settle- 
ment, and the redemption of its land now assumed the char- 
acter of a basic principle in Jewish thought and action. Large 
tracts of land were redeemed from the non-Jews, plantations 
were restored, and new ones planted. Agricultural knowledge 
increased, and industry in Erez Israel, consisting of processed 
agricultural products, quickly recovered. Craftsmen’s associa- 
tions plied their trades; farmers reaped bounteous harvests; 
agricultural and industrial products were exported. Already 
toward the end of the first century c.£. the economic position 
had improved considerably. In general, Jewish cities destroyed 
during the war were rebuilt and rehabilitated. All the Greek 
cities, whose Jewish settlement had been destroyed during the 
war, were repopulated by Jews. By the end of the first century 
c.E. there were flourishing Jewish communities in places like 
Caesarea, Ashkelon, Acre, Beth-Shean, and elsewhere. Great 
assistance in the speedy rehabilitation of the Jewish nation in 
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Erez Israel was rendered by those cities which had not revolted 
against Rome or had at an early stage in the war stopped fight- 
ing, while the basis for the restoration of a normal economic 
life was provided by those cities and circles which had not 
participated in the war. By reason both of postwar military 
requirements and of the economic and commercial prosperity 
of the Roman Empire under the Antonines (96-180), the net- 
work of roads in Erez Israel was extended and many bridges 
were built. In 106 the *Nabatean kingdom was annexed to the 
Roman Empire, and in 111 a start was made with constructing 
a road linking Damascus and Akaba. A large part of the for- 
eign trade with the Arabian Peninsula and with India passed 
along this route, to the benefit of the cities, including the 
Jewish settlements, adjoining this road and of the Jews in the 
Greek cities in Transjordan. The Jewish population increased, 
too, in Akaba, that is, Ezion-Geber. 


THE WAR OF QUIETUS. In 115-117 the Jews in the Diaspora 
rose in a widespread revolt which, embracing Libya, Cyrena- 
ica, Egypt, Cyprus, and Mesopotamia, was marked both by 
battles between the Jews and the Greeks and uprisings against 
Roman rule in the east. The focal point of the revolt was in 
the Diaspora and the early historical sources speak explicitly 
only of the revolt and the destruction of Diaspora Jewry and 
especially of North African countries. But epigraphic evi- 
dence about military missions sent at that time to Erez Israel 
and fragmentary literary information indicate that there were 
uprisings on a considerable scale in Erez Israel too. In Jewish 
tradition these uprisings are known as “the war of Quietus” 
(Sot. 9:14), after the Moorish commander Lusius Quietus, who, 
having ruthlessly suppressed the revolt of the Jews in Mesopo- 
tamia, was sent to stamp out the revolt in Judea and was then 
appointed its governor until recalled to Rome, where he was 
executed at the beginning of Hadrian's rule (118). 

Talmudic traditions tell of meetings on the Temple 
Mount in Jerusalem, of the revolt spreading to *Galilee, the 
destruction of various cities in Erez Israel, and the execu- 
tion of its leaders, *Pappus and Lulianus, whose activities ex- 
tended also to the Diaspora (Sifra 8:9). With the suppression 
of the revolt religious persecutions were reinstituted. In an act 
of deliberate provocation, an idol was set up on the Temple 
Mount (Taan. 4:6). 


THE BAR KOKHBA REVOLT. The accession of *Hadrian (117) 
brought with it a trend to restore peace in the east and to re- 
habilitate and reconstruct the region on an extensive scale. 
Apparent in Hadrian's actions was a regard for the national 
character, predilections, and needs of the provinces. Erez Israel 
and the Jews, too, benefited from this trend. In his efforts to 
restore devastated areas, the emperor promised the Jews that 
he would rebuild and return Jerusalem to them, and permit 
the rebuilding of the Temple. Jews began to flock to Jerusalem, 
and organizational and financial preparations were made for 
rebuilding the Temple (Or. Sibyll. 5:252-4; Epistle of Barnabas, 
16: 1-5; Epiphanius, Liber de Mensuris et Ponderibus, 170; Gen. 
R. 64:10). A few years after his accession Hadrian, changing 
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his mind, abandoned the plan of rebuilding Jerusalem as a 
Jewish city and instead decided to continue its construction 
as a pagan Roman city. Even the coins struck in Erez Israel in 
those days show a tendency to ignore the prevailing facts of 
Jewish existence. It is difficult to determine Hadrian’s motives 
for this change of mind. He may have been prompted to adopt 
this new course by the profound echo which his promise pro- 
duced among the Jews and by the political fears he entertained 
at restoring Jerusalem to the Jewish people. His attitude to Ju- 
daism may also have changed, for during his reign and already 
at the beginning of the twenties he displayed indubitable pan- 
Hellenistic tendencies, his policy being aimed at introducing 
in the empire and particularly in its eastern regions the later 
universal Hellenistic outlook and mode of life. This found ex- 
pression alike in the erection of buildings and monuments, 
the passing of laws against Oriental usages, and, inclusion in 
the ban against castration which was punishable with death, 
the prohibition of circumcision. 

This last was not specifically directed against Judaism, 
since its practice was also forbidden to others in the east who 
circumcised their sons. But for no other people did circumci- 
sion occupy so significant a place in its thought. Nor did any 
other people so scrupulously insist on circumcising every 
single boy. Hadrian, who before becoming emperor had been 
the governor of Syria and had come into contact with the Jews 
and their sages, was undoubtedly aware of what these arrange- 
ments of his meant for the Jews. But in his resolve to reshape 
and reconstitute life in Erez Israel, he deliberately ignored the 
Jewish nation and its past in the country. No wonder that one 
historian, *Dio Cassius, mentions this resolve of Hadrian as 
the cause of the revolt: “For it was terrible in the eyes of the 
Jews that non-Jews should dwell in their city and that gentile 
temples should be erected in it” (Historia Romana, 69:12-14), 
while another source gives the prohibition of circumcision 
as the reason for the revolt (Historia Augusta: Hadrian, 14). 
These actions, coming as they did after the spiritual elation 
engendered by the permission to rebuild Jerusalem and the 
Temple, led to a profound agitation among the Jews and to 
military preparations against Rome, to the surreptitious con- 
struction of various fortifications, and to the accumulation 
of arms. Dio Cassius tells that the Jews purposely damaged 
the weapons they made for the Romans, so that these should 
be rejected and remain in the possession of the Jews without 
their stockpiling arousing suspicion. While Hadrian was in 
Erez Israel and its neighborhood (128-132) the Jews did not 
openly rebel, but the grave terrorist acts then committed in the 
country found the permanent Roman forces there insufficient 
to cope with the situation. An additional legion, the Sexta Fer- 
rata, was brought to Erez Israel, and remained in the country 
after the revolt, being stationed in Kefar Otnai at the entrance 
to the Valley of Jezreel. The authorities were also compelled to 
reinforce the tenth legion by recruiting soldiers from nearby 
countries. When Hadrian left the east, the revolt broke out 
and assumed large proportions, since “the Jews throughout 
the entire world were in an uproar too, and joined them, in- 
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flicting openly or by stealth great losses on the Romans. They 
were moreover helped by non-Jews” (Dio Cassius loc. cit.). The 
*Samaritans, or at least some of them, also joined. 

In contrast to the rebellion against the Romans in 66-70, 
the revolt was distinguished by national unity and centralized 
leadership. There are references to local heroes and to various 
messiahs and pretenders to the royal title who flourished in 
the first stages of the revolt, but conspicuous during its course 
and until its end were the leadership and the central figure of 
*Simeon bar Kokhbaa. It is he who is mentioned in the histori- 
cal sources, round whose personality are centered talmudic 
traditions and legends, and in whose name - Simeon, Nasi 
of Israel - coins were struck. Documents and letters, dating 
from the time of the war and found in the caves of the Judean 
Desert, were taken there by fugitives from En-Gedi and its vi- 
cinity. In them it is “Simeon bar Kosiba, Nasi of Israel,” who 
issues instructions and commands; in his name public lands 
are leased out. Christian sources state that he was called Bar 
Kokhba by reason of the messianic traits ascribed to him. 
Akiva, too, acknowledged his messiahship and declared: “This 
is the King Messiah” (TJ, Taan. 4:8, 68d). With Simeon the 
Nasi there also appears on some coins “Eleazar the priest,’ ap- 
parently *Eleazar of Modi’in, a sage of Jabneh, whom talmu- 
dic tradition associates with Bar Kokhba. The headquarters 
of Bar Kokhba and of the commanders of the Jewish fighters 
was at *Bethar situated at the extremity of a mountain ridge 
to the southwest of Jerusalem. In the intervening period be- 
tween the war against the Romans and the Bar Kokhba revolt, 
the town, having been rebuilt after its destruction, flourished 
as a commercial and inhabited center for the region in place 
of Jerusalem. Shortly before the revolt, the Sanhedrin and 
the household of the nasi moved to Bethar, in which not only 
schools for study of Torah were established but also one for 
Greek learning. It is not known what connection the house- 
hold of the nasi had with the revolt or with Bar Kokhba, or to 
what extent the Sanhedrin was associated with the revolt, but 
it is clear that the sages supported it. 

The revolt began with a great offensive. Bar Kokhba suc- 
ceeded in gaining control of the whole of Judea, including 
Jerusalem, as well as of a considerable part of the rest of Erez 
Israel, and in introducing in the territory under his rule an 
independent Jewish order. The rebels defeated Tinnius Rufus, 
the Roman governor, and Publius Marcellius, the governor of 
Syria, who arrived with the legions stationed in Syria and to 
whose assistance the legions stationed in Egypt and Arabia 
had been dispatched. The 22"4 Legion, which had come from 
Egypt, was annihilated. At this juncture the Jewish fighters 
invaded the coastal region and the Romans engaged in sea 
battles against the Jews. In those days Rome enjoyed complete 
security, peace prevailed on its borders, and hence it was able 
to mobilize large numbers of men and forces even from dis- 
tant places. Hadrian summoned Julius Severus, the governor 
of Britain, who arrived with his forces and with legions from 
Danubian countries. There were about 12 legions in all, com- 
posed of their full complement or of detachments of them. 
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Julius Severus, “refraining from engaging in open warfare,” 
forced the Jewish fighters back step by step amid heavy losses 
to the Roman army, compelled them to retreat to fortresses 
which were taken one by one. “Fifty strongholds ... and 985 of 
the most important settlements were destroyed”; hundreds of 
thousands were killed. In the first stage, Galilee, which was not 
seriously affected, was captured, and the main burden of war 
fell on Judea. Eventually, the Jewish fighters were thrust back 
to their last stronghold, Bethar, which fell after a protracted 
siege. Tradition records that Bethar was captured on Av 9 (the 
summer of 135), on the anniversary of the destruction of the 
First and Second Temples (Ta’an. 4:6). With its fall and the 
death of Simeon bar Kosiba there came an end to the struggle 
which had lasted three and a half years, although there were 
sieges and skirmishes in the region of the Judean Desert caves 
to which the fighters had escaped in the final stages of the re- 
volt, even as had been the case with the fortress at Masada af- 
ter the war against the Romans. In conformity with Roman 
custom, Jerusalem was now plowed up with a yoke of oxen, 
and thus the limits were fixed of the Roman colony, henceforth 
called Colonia *Aelia Capitolina in Roman sources. 


Consequences of the Revolt. In addition to the destruction of 
populated areas and the large-scale massacre, there were great 
numbers of Jewish captives who filled the slave markets in 
Erez Israel and in distant lands. Especially notorious was the 
market under the terebinth near Hebron where a Jewish slave 
was sold for the price of a horse’s feed. Many settlements, es- 
pecially in Judea, were not rebuilt. The central Judean Moun- 
tains were largely depopulated of their Jewish inhabitants. 
In Galilee, which suffered less from the aftermath of the re- 
volt, the olive plantations were destroyed (TJ, Pe’ah 7:1, 20a). 
Hadrian now resolved to launch a war of annihilation against 
the Torah and to expunge the name of Israel from the land. 
To this end decrees were issued against the observance of the 
mitzvot, gatherings in synagogues for the purposes of prayer 
or study were prohibited, battei din were forbidden to meet. In 
a description of those times a contemporary Babylonian sage 
commented: “‘Of them that love Me and keep My command- 
ments’ (Ex. 19:6) — “These are the Jews who live in Erez Israel 
and jeopardize their lives for the sake of the mitzvot? “Why are 
you being led out to be decapitated?’ “Because I circumcised 
my son: ‘Why are you being led out to be burnt?’ “Because I 
read the Torah’ “Why are you being led out to be crucified?’ 
‘Because I ate unleavened bread’ “Why are you being whipped 
with the scourge?’ ‘Because I performed the mitzvah of the 
lulav’” (Mekh., ba-Hodesh, 6). Jews were forbidden to stay in 
Jerusalem and only once a year, on Tishah be-Av (Av 9), were 
they permitted to enter the city to weep over the remains of 
their holy places. Desirous of blotting out, too, all reference 
to the Jews’ association with Erez Israel, Hadrian changed the 
name of Judea to Syria Palaestina, by which it henceforth came 
to be known in non-Jewish literature. The authorities confis- 
cated land on an extensive scale on the strength of martial law 
or of offenses against the new decrees, such as the prohibition 
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of circumcision. Large tracts of land lay waste, their owners 
having been taken captive or compelled to flee. The Jews in 
the country underwent a harsh period of persecution. Many, 
and they included the nation’s most eminent men and sages 
such as Akiva, Ishmael, Hananiah b. Teradyon, Tarfon, and 
others, were killed in the persecutions, many went into hiding 
in Erez Israel, large numbers fled abroad and never returned 
or did so only after several years. There were numerous mar- 
tyrs, this being the generation that bequeathed to the Jewish 
people the tradition of martyrdom (see Kiddush ha-Shem). 
From the end of the revolt until the close of Hadrian's reign 
(i.e., from 135 to 138) the Jews of Erez Israel bore the full brunt 
of the anti-religious decrees. 

The repressive measures were somewhat relaxed only on 
the accession of *Antoninus Pius. He neither annulled them 
nor immediately restored to the Jews the status they had en- 
joyed before the revolt. Gradually, however, their situation im- 
proved. Apparently at the beginning of Antoninus Pius’ reign, 
circumcision was permitted, a law enacted by him having al- 
lowed the Jews to circumcise their sons but not slaves or pros- 
elytes. For the Samaritans the prohibition remained in force, 
and for a long time they circumcised their sons at great risk. 
But alike in the days of the Antonines as in those of Hadrian, 
a harsh military regime prevailed in Erez Israel. 


Recovery After the Revolt: Usha. The first signs of the recovery 
of communal life appeared in Galilee, to which the center of 
Jewish life henceforth passed and where the main population 
as also the seat of the Sanhedrin and of the nasi remained until 
the end of the period. The Sanhedrin had first gone to *Usha, 
whence it moved for a short time to *Shepharam and from 
there to *Bet She'arim and Sepphoris. In the third century it 
finally settled at Tiberias, the capital of Galilee. But Judea still 
had its Jewish population, its battei midrashot, and sages - at 
Lydda there was a large bet midrash, which enjoyed indepen- 
dence in many spheres of Jewish life. But the central author- 
ity and the focal point of spiritual creativity were in Galilee, 
where the main work of collecting and of finally redacting the 
tannaitic and amoraic literature was done. 

The leaders who restored the religious and communal life 
comprised several of Akiva’s younger pupils who survived the 
massacre and who had not yet gained renown in the genera- 
tion of Jabneh: *Meir, *Judah b. Ilai, *Jose b. Halafta, *Simeon 
b. Yohai, and *Nehemiah. The early meetings of the Sanhe- 
drin were still held in temporary quarters and under semi- 
underground conditions in the Valley of Bet Rimmon, and 
only after many years, at “the end of the religious persecu- 
tions,” did it meet at Usha (Song R. 2:5 no. 3). Among its first 
decisions was to declare the levitical cleanness of Tiberias. 
From its foundation at the beginning of the first century c.E. 
many Jews and especially priests refrained from living there 
for fear that it had been built on a cemetery. Hadrian had 
wanted to give the city a pagan character but the temple which 
he had begun to build was not completed. After the revolt Ti- 
berias was almost entirely Jewish. Simeon b. Yohai sought to 
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declare it levitically clean and following protracted discussions 
it was recognized as such (TJ, Shev. 9:1, 38d). This facilitated 
the city’s growth and enabled it to serve during the years as 
the spiritual center. Simeon b. Gamaliel, the son of Rabban 
Gamaliel of Jabneh, did not take part in the Sanhedrin in the 
early stages of its reestablishment, for he, too, had been com- 
pelled to go into hiding for several years. After some time he 
is mentioned as the head of the Sanhedrin at Usha. 

The period not only of his tenure of the office of nasi 
(c. 140-170) but of the entire reign of the Antonines (until 
193) was a difficult one both politically and economically. 
The authorities showed a growing contempt and suspicion 
of the Jews, and when Marcus Aurelius passed through Erez 
Israel in 175 he expressed himself in opprobrious terms about 
them. They, for their part, displayed considerable rebellious- 
ness, hoping as they did for the downfall of Rome, a hope that 
grew with the latter’s clashes and preparations for war with 
the Parthians. Simeon b. Yohai asserted: “If you see a Persian 
horse tied in the burial places of Erez Israel, expect the Mes- 
siah” (Song R. 8:9). This rebelliousness was responsible for 
the fact that the Jews of Erez Israel, like the other peoples 
of the east, supported Avidius Cassius who had proclaimed 
himself emperor and was assassinated shortly before Marcus 
Aurelius’ arrival in the country. Brigandage, too, increased 
greatly at this time, and although this was due to economic 
difficulties, it also had overtones of political insurrection. In 
Erez Israel as a whole the economic situation was quite good 
during this period, although the country suffered in 166 from 
a plague which spread in the east. Like other provinces, Erez 
Israel profited from the expanded international trade. Roads 
were built and bridges constructed, public institutions were 
established, markets and grain exchanges were set up and wells 
dug, creating a sense of security and promoting commerce, so 
that many cities flourished at this time. There were Jews, too, 
who benefited from this prosperity. 

In Rome two inscriptions of Jews from Tiberias have 
been found that testify to commercial stations in the city, and 
some Jews, who were imperial court favorites, rose to positions 
of eminence. But the Jewish community as a whole lived in 
dire poverty. Thus reference is made to “the generation of R. 
Judah b. Illai ... six of whose pupils covered themselves with 
one garment and studied the Torah” (Sanh. 20a). The nonrec- 
ognition of the Jews’ religious rights brought in its train eco- 
nomic difficulties. Up to the Bar Kokhba revolt the authorities 
had exempted the Jews from land taxes during the sabbatical 
year, when they had no income from agricultural produce. 
After the revolt they had to pay these taxes, and were hard 
put to find a way of meeting the burden of taxation while ob- 
serving, at least to some extent, the sabbatical year (Sanh. 3:3 
et al.). This circumstance is the background to the halakhah 
which lays down that “if at the present time a man wishes to 
become a proselyte, he is to be addressed as follows: “What 
reason have you for wanting to become a proselyte? Do you 
not know that at present Jews are persecuted and oppressed, 
despised, harassed, and burdened with afflictions ... and do 
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not conduct themselves in public like other peoples?” (Yev. 
47a; Tractate Gerim, beginning). Asa result of the harsh con- 
ditions, there was an increasing emigration, either temporary 
or permanent, from Erez Israel. Seeking to stem it, the sages 
enacted halakhot to curtail this tendency. 

Despite the difficult political conditions and the impe- 
rial nonrecognition, the sages of the generation of Usha and 
Rabban Simeon b. Gamaliel succeeded in consolidating the 
leadership of the central authority and in restoring to Erez 
Israel its hegemony over the Diaspora. During the persecu- 
tions, when the house of assembly ceased to function, one of 
the Erez Israel sages, *Hananiah, the nephew of Joshua, who 
had been sent to Babylonia, began to proclaim the new months 
and intercalate years there, and would not desist even when 
the central authority was reestablished in Erez Israel. Only by 
resolute persuasion, by appeasement, and with the support of 
the Babylonian sages was the nasi able to make the separatist 
circles in Babylonia cease their activities, whereupon the Jews 
there once again submitted to the authority of Erez Israel. In 
the days of Rabban Simeon b. Gamaliel, the office of nasi as- 
sumed the form ofa triumvirate, consisting of the nasi himself, 
the av bet din, and a sage, who was the authorized halakhist. 
For some time, *Nathan, the son of the exilarch in Babylonia, 
was the av bet din, thereby enabling the nasi to associate with 
his office also a representative of that large Diaspora com- 
munity. This set an example for future generations, the great 
majority of those occupying the position of av bet din in the 
tannaitic and amoraic period having been sages who immi- 
grated to Erez Israel from Babylonia. 

In the generation following the Bar Kokhba revolt the 
Samaritans began a large-scale expansion beyond the con- 
fines of “the land of the Cutheans.’ Their expansion to the 
north having been halted by the Beth-Shean and Jezreel Val- 
leys, they spread northwest along the coast and especially 
southwest along the southern coastal plain. The reasons for 
this may have been the Jews’ diminished power as well as the 
plight in which the Samaritans found themselves on account 
of religious persecution. They therefore sought refuge among 
the Jewish population, perhaps because of the close contacts 
established between them during the Bar Kokhba revolt. The 
Samaritans’ expansion into the Jewish areas led to consider- 
able friction, and there were assertions by sages that, since 
leaving their villages, they had become lax in the observance 
of mitzvot. In contrast to the earlier halakhah, they were now 
more and more adjudged as non-Jews. 


THE SEVERAN DYNASTY. R. JUDAH HA-NASI. A period 
of political and economic efflorescence came to the Jews of 
Erez Israel under the Severan emperors (193-235), coinciding 
largely with the tenure of the office of nasi by Judah 1, the el- 
dest son of Rabban Simeon b. Gamaliel and known as Rabbi. 
After the murder of Commodus (192) an armed struggle broke 
out between Pescennius Niger and Septimius *Severus which 
divided the east, including Erez Israel and the legions sta- 
tioned there. Pescennius Niger had, as governor of Syria, been 
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ruthless in his attitude to the Jews. When they had asked him 
to lighten the burden of taxation, he had answered that were 
it possible he would tax the very air they breathed. He severely 
punished the cities which supported his rival. While the tenth 
legion sided with him, the house of the nasi and the Jews of 
Erez Israel supported Severus, whose victory was regarded as 
a deliverance. The good relations that existed between the Jews 
of Erez Israel and the Severans, which continued throughout 
that dynasty’s reign, influenced several Severan emperors in 
their predilection and love for Judaism and for a syncretism 
in which it, too, was included. Alexander *Severus was deri- 
sively called archisynagogus (head of the synagogue). The po- 
litical position of the Jews in Erez Israel improved and they 
were able to occupy notable positions in the Greek and Roman 
cities. Their more influential status found expression mainly 
in an increased autonomy, both public and judicial. The nasi 
was permitted to levy taxes for the maintenance of the central 
authority, civil and criminal cases were tried, and judgment 
could be enforced against the guilty party. When necessary, 
the nasi could also try capital cases. While this right was not 
officially recognized by Roman law, it was not exercised sur- 
reptitiously (Origen, Epistola ad Africanum, 28:14). 

The relations between the Roman Empire and *Judah 
ha-Nasi were particularly good. Extensive areas of state land 
in the Valley of Jezreel, Golan, and elsewhere were given to 
him as a gift or on lease. The aggadah frequently mentions the 
close ties between him and the Roman emperor *Antoninus, 
but since several Severans bore this name, it is difficult to de- 
termine which of them is meant. From what is known of the 
stay of the emperors in the neighborhood of Erez Israel and 
their association with Judaism, this reference is probably to 
*Caracalla (198-217 c.£.) or Alexander Severus (222-235 C.E.). 
The Jews were grateful to the Severan dynasty and both in 
Erez Israel (at Kaisan in Upper Galilee) and in the Diaspora 
synagogues dedicated to the emperors of that dynasty have 
been found. In their days there was a great expansion of set- 
tlement. Thus at this time there were included within the hal- 
akhic limits of Erez Israel areas in the north and south, which 
halakhically had not belonged to Erez Israel since the major- 
ity of their inhabitants had been non-Jews and to which the 
commandments applicable to Erez Israel, such as those relat- 
ing to priestly dues and tithes, had not previously applied. At 
this time, too, there was established in Jerusalem a permanent 
Jewish settlement, known in talmudic tradition as the “the 
holy community in Jerusalem” (kehilla kadisha de-bi-Yrusha- 
layim). While presumably the prohibition against Jews’ set- 
tling in Jerusalem was not officially rescinded, the authorities 
chose to ignore it. At this time, too, the economic position of 
the Jews of Erez Israel improved. The extensive urbanization 
initiated by the Severan emperors had favorable economic re- 
percussions. Septimius Severus bestowed city rights on *Bet 
Guvrin, now called Eleutheropolis, and granted it large areas 
which included the whole of Idumea. Land was even detached 
from Aelia Capitolina and the limes and given to it. Lydda, too, 
obtained city status, was named Diospolis, and granted con- 
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siderable areas of land. In 220-221 c.£. the district of *Em- 
maus was made a city and named Nicopolis. This completed 
the urbanization of western Erez Israel. Except for the part of 
Upper Galilee known as Tetracomia (the four villages) and 
the imperial estates in the limes and in the Valley of Jericho, 
the whole of western Erez Israel became a city area enjoying 
special privileges. 

Emigration from Erez Israel was now replaced by im- 
migration from the Diaspora, among the immigrants being 
people with expert knowledge, initiative, and money, who 
developed new branches of the economy, such as flax-grow- 
ing, and of agricultural industry, such as the manufacture of 
clothes and dyeing. 

The improved economic and political position found ex- 
pression in splendid *synagogues which were built through- 
out the country and remains of which have been uncovered, 
chiefly in Galilee, such as at Kefar Nahum (*Capernaum), 
Korazim (*Chorazin), Baram, and elsewhere. 

The Jewish people in Erez Israel saw in the enlargement 
of their power and in the aggrandizement of the nasi the be- 
ginnings of the redemption. A messianic aura surrounded 
him. From the days of Judah ha-Nasi and onward the nasi’s 
court was distinguished by an outer splendor, great opulence, 
and regal pomp. He succeeded in attracting to his court and 
to a participation in public leadership the heads of the large 
cities and the financial aristocracy, whom he prevailed on to 
accept the responsibilities of public office and national disci- 
pline. This led to a protest on the part of the popular *Hasidean 
sages, the extremists among whom became estranged from 
Judah ha-Nasi. In internal affairs, too, Judah ha-Nasi’s author- 
ity was extensive. The right to grant ordination and the con- 
trol of the Sanhedrin were concentrated in his hands. Under 
him the central authority exercised increased supervision over 
the cities and communities in the Diaspora. Under him, too, 
there was considerable legislation in the spheres of communal 
religion, of apportioning the burden of taxes, and the manner 
of levying them. While not charged with collecting the taxes, 
he, by virtue of the authority of his office and of being a rabbi, 
gave decisions on various financial problems, among them be- 
ing some which impressed their stamp on Jewish communal 
arrangements for generations, such as exempting scholars, 
who devote themselves wholly to the study of the Torah, from 
taxes and civic obligations. He also exempted areas in south- 
ern and northern Erez Israel from priestly dues, tithes, and 
from the laws of the sabbatical year, from which last-named 
he sought to grant a total exemption, but due to the opposi- 
tion of *Phinehas b. Jair, a Hasidean sage, the question was not 
brought up for discussion and a final decision. 

His activities included the final redaction of the * Mishnah, 
which constitutes the summary and crystallization of most of 
the halakhic material of the Oral Law. Judah ha-Nasi was not 
the first to undertake the task of committing the *Oral Law to 
writing and of summarizing it in an halakhic compilation. Al- 
ready in Second Temple times, and especially in the generation 
of Jabneh, this was done by tannaim, but their Mishnah col- 
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lections were incorporated, either wholly or in part, in that of 
Judah ha-Nasi, whose compilation is the more comprehensive 
and extensive. Assembling the teachings and collections of pre- 
ceding generations, he arranged them in sedarim and tractates 
according to subject matter, Shabbat, Pesahim, Gittin, Kiddu- 
shin, etc., and subdivided these into chapters, generally set out 
in a logical development of the subject. The final redaction of 
the Mishnah constitutes a compilation of the Oral Law with- 
out deciding between the various views but including also the 
decisions arrived at and the laws enacted in Judah ha-Nasi’s bet 
midrash. His humility in teaching the Torah and in halakhic 
judgments, his readiness to pay heed to and examine different 
opinions, his spiritual independence, his exalted status, and 
his lengthy tenure of the office of nasi - all these contributed 
to the compilation of the Mishnah and its acceptance as the 
basic work for the study of the Oral Law and as the principal 
foundation of Jewish jurisprudence. Within a short time his 
Mishnah, having superseded and consigned to oblivion ear- 
lier or contemporaneous collections, became the basis and the 
prototype of the continued creation of the Oral Law. The close 
of the Mishnah represents a turning point and a landmark in 
the history of the Oral Law, which was further elucidated and 
defined throughout the generations. The literature created up 
to the close of the Mishnah, even if redacted shortly afterward, 
is the tannaitic, that which followed it the amoraic, literature. 
All halakhot mentioned in the Mishnah and in the other tan- 
naitic productions are more authoritative than those in the 
amoraic works. Except for a number of Aramaic and Greek 
words and expressions, the language of the Mishnah is mish- 
naic Hebrew, reflecting the prevailing circumstances in Erez 
Israel from Second Temple times onward. The death of Judah 
ha-Nasi (c. 225) initiated a process that led to a separation be- 
tween the office of nasi and the Sanhedrin. The last testament 
ascribed to him states that Rabban *Gamaliel, his eldest son, 
was to be the nasi and the sage *Hanina b. Hama the president 
of the Sanhedrin (TJ, Taan. 4:2, 68a). 

In the following generation the separation was almost 
complete. Then the Sanhedrin, presided over by Johanan 
(from c. 240), had its seat at Tiberias, while the office of nasi 
occupied by *Judah ha-Nasi 11, had its seat for a considerable 
time at Sepphoris. Under normal circumstances a sage was the 
president of the Sanhedrin or the Great Bet Din, which was in- 
dependent, but not entirely so, of the nasi, since the latter was 
theoretically its president, and in certain areas, as also in par- 
ticular instances, its dependence on the nasi was maintained. 
Thus the ordination of sages was contingent on the sanction 
of the nasi, who continued to exercise the sole right to enact 
regulations. There was also cooperation between them in po- 
litical matters. Alongside the central bet midrash or the San- 
hedrin at Tiberias there were in amoraic times other battei 
midrashot which, as the centers of instruction and leadership 
for their immediate vicinity, taught the Torah and appointed 
dayyanim for the neighborhood. At Lydda there was the cen- 
ter, founded by *Joshua b. Levi, for the southern settlements; 
at Caesarea one established by *Hoshaiah; and a smaller one 
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in Upper Galilee at Akbara, under the leadership of *Yannai, 
where a considerable nucleus of his companions lived a com- 
munal life for several generations. Each of these battei mi- 
drashot was distinct in its teachings and method of instruction, 
but in special instances their heads were invited to assemblies, 
the sages of the south (Lydda) in particular often meeting with 
the members of the Sanhedrin at Tiberias. 


THE PERIOD OF ANARCHY (235-289 C.E.) In this period 
of the frequent change of emperors, of chaos and collapse 
throughout the Roman Empire, Jewish Erez Israel in particu- 
lar suffered. There was indeed no religious persecution of the 
Jews, and even when the Christians and Samaritans were com- 
pelled to participate in emperor worship, the rights of the Jews 
were recognized and respected. The contemporary diatribes 
against the evil “Esau” who oppressed “Jacob” were mainly di- 
rected against Esau, the robber and plunderer, a circumstance 
conspicuous, too, in the non-Hebrew sources of the nations 
neighboring on Israel. The rural population suffered greatly 
from economic hardship, from taxation, and from oppres- 
sion at the hands of soldiers, and since the economy of Jew- 
ish Erez Israel was largely agricultural, the Jews were affected 
more than the non-Jewish population. During the period of 
anarchy there was a decline in agriculture, not because of the 
diminished fertility of the soil but because of the corrupt ad- 
ministrative arrangements that led to a neglect of the land and 
lack of interest in fostering the cultivation of the soil. During 
this period, too, the country suffered from privation and an 
extremely severe famine. Emigration increased, and although 
there was also a considerable immigration to Erez Israel, it 
was not large enough to balance the number of those leaving 
the country. Despite the upheavals and wars which occurred 
in the east with the accession and onslaught of the Sassanid 
kings, there were increasing contacts between Erez Israel and 
the Diaspora, especially that in Babylonia. In the days of the 
principal generations of the *amoraim the contacts between 
these two Jewish communities were considerable, numerous, 
and frequent. As a result of the situation created by the fact 
that the Roman Empire was in the process of disintegration 
and by the Persian attacks, the kingdom of Palmyra (Tadmor) 
enlarged its power. This buffer state, situated between Persia 
and Rome, and subordinate to the latter, first forged ahead 
from 260 c.£. under Odaenathus within the ambit of the 
Roman Empire. Later, under Queen Zenobia (267-272), hav- 
ing proclaimed its independence and freed itself from Roman 
suzerainty, it initiated a policy of conquest and expansion di- 
rected against the countries of the east, including Erez Israel. 
The Palmyrene regime was not only a continuation of Roman 
rule but also contained elements conducive to creating an in- 
dependent eastern state. Although wide circles in the east sup- 
ported it, at the decisive moment, when Rome reconquered 
the east from Zenobia, the great majority of them refrained 
from coming to its assistance and instead helped the Romans. 
When Odaenathus was a client king under Roman patronage, 
Jewish tradition charged him with being “a brother” (because 
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of the eastern elements in his regime) who had come to the aid 
of “Esau” (Rome) in the latter’s hour of weakness. “Happy is 
he,” declared R. Johanan, the leader of that generation of Jews, 
“who witnesses the downfall of Tadmor [Palmyra]” (TJ, Taan. 
4:8, 69b). But with Zenobia, whose attitude toward them was 
one of protectiveness and esteem, the relations of the Jews 
were friendlier, the clash between her and Rome even raising 
messianic hopes in some circles. 


STABILITY RETURNS TO THE ROMAN EMPIRE. At the end 
of the third century (284) Diocletian became emperor and 
succeeded in transforming the regime and the system of the 
Roman Empire into a despotic monarchy on the Byzantine 
pattern with its exaggerated hierarchy and extensive bureau- 
cracy. By dividing each of the provinces into two or three, 
their number was increased. Erez Israel, one of the small- 
est among them, was likewise subdivided into several parts, 
so that from 358 to the beginning of the fifth century (429) 
it comprised Palaestina Prima, which consisted of Judea, Sa- 
maria, the Coastal Plain, Idumea, and Perea (Jewish Trans- 
jordan), and whose capital remained Caesarea; Palaestina Se- 
cunda, which embraced Galilee, the *Decapolis, and *Golan, 
and whose capital was Scythopolis (Beth-Shean); and Palaes- 
tina Tertia, which comprised the Negev and whose capital was 
*Petra. As in other provinces, the civil ruler, the praeses, was 
distinct from the military head, the dux. Instead of reforming 
the corrupt government system, the new regime perpetuated 
it, increasing its sway over the population. Participation in all 
the associations became compulsory and was enforced, rang- 
ing from performing municipal duties to the organization of 
craftsmen’s unions from which all workmen were excluded, 
and to the obligation of children to continue in their parents’ 
occupation. All the associations were at the disposal of the 
empire for levying taxes and providing services. During this 
period land tenancy assumed such proportions that the petty 
independent farmer, typical of Jewish Erez Israel, all but disap- 
peared. The land passed into the possession of the proprietors 
of large estates and its former owners became tenant farmers. 
The imperial law of the colonatus was introduced, binding the 
farmer in perpetuity to the soil. This perpetual tenancy was he- 
reditary and was marked by several expressions of the tenant 
farmer's servitude to the landlord. The imperial tenant farm- 
ers were similarly bound in perpetuity to their tenancy and 
their holdings. Because land in Erez Israel was retained in the 
possession of petty farmers for a longer time, the lex colonatus 
was introduced in the country at a comparatively late period, 
383-388, about 50 years later than in the other provinces. At 
the beginning of the fourth century, the Jews were progres- 
sively becoming a minority in their ownership of land. 

With the stabilization of the imperial regime, a new force 
emerged in the world: Christianity was gaining a command- 
ing position, commencing with Constantine's recognition of 
the Christian religion (313). This was destined to have a deci- 
sive effect on the status of Erez Israel and of its Jews, hence- 
forth called upon to undertake a joint political self-defense. 
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Hitherto the Jews had struggled culturally against a pagan 
world, which by its very nature acknowledged the existence 
of national religions. Even the Roman regime recognized in 
theory, and for most of the time in practice too, the Jewish re- 
ligious reality in Erez Israel. Christianity, which within a short 
period became the imperial religion, did not, as is the way of a 
monotheistic religion, recognize or tolerate other religions, and 
in this displayed a greater bigotry and inflexibility than Juda- 
ism. Although the Christian Church had a special interest in 
converting Jews, and particular those in Erez Israel, Judaism 
was not declared illegal either in that country or in the Roman 
Empire, which nevertheless fostered an enmity toward and a 
contempt for Judaism. In addition to the hostility originating 
in the separation between them the Roman Christians were the 
object of much of the contempt for Jews prevalent in circles of 
the pagan Roman aristocracy. The hostile attitude to Judaism 
was expressed in the emperors’ anti-Jewish legislation with its 
insulting language, and in the attacks of fanatics on Jews and 
their institutions, such as the campaign of the bigoted monk Bar 
Sauma of Nisibis who, with his band, passed through Erez Israel 
in 419-422 C.E. destroying synagogues. Not only did Christi- 
anity have an interest in the *holy places, such as the site of the 
Crucifixion, the sepulcher of Jesus, and others, it also based its 
gospel on the destruction of Jerusalem and God's rejection of 
the people of Israel, so that the whole of the patriarchal blessing, 
including Erez Israel, now belonged to it. Henceforward it was 
not the Jews alone who sought to have possession of Erez Israel. 
Many Christian congregations were established in the country. 
The inhabitants of villages and of the large cities, most of which 
remained faithful to *Hellenism, had to fight for their continued 
pagan existence. Constantine and his mother Helena, who was 
devoted to Christianity and even immigrated to Erez Israel in 
her old age, set about building magnificent churches, one - the 
Church of the Nativity - at *Bethlehem, and two - those of the 
Holy Sepulcher and of the Ascension — in Jerusalem, as also at 
Abraham’s Oak. The Church Father Epiphanius has preserved 
a detailed account of the manner in which the emperor helped 
the apostate Joseph to build churches in the Jewish centers, at 
Tiberias, Sepphoris, and other localities holy to Christianity, 
such as Kefar Nahum (Capernaum) and Nazareth, places in- 
habited exclusively by Jews. The Jews fought Joseph who con- 
sequently succeeded only in building a small church at Tibe- 
rias (Epiphanius, Panarion adversus Haereses, 1:2, xxx, 4). The 
Christian population increased by reason of the conversion of 
non-Jews in Erez Israel and of the arrival of Christians or pil- 
grims who settled in the country. The many monasteries which 
were first built in the fourth century and multiplied in the fifth 
and sixth also attracted devout Christians from abroad. There 
were instances of Jews who were converted to Christianity, as in 
the case of Joseph, but the number was not large either among 
them or among the Samaritans. 


THE REVOLT AGAINST GALLUS. In June 351 a revolt of the 
Jews broke out at Sepphoris against Gallus, the Roman ruler 
in the east. The rebels had heard of various uprisings in the 
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west and of Constantius’ reverses in his campaign to suppress 
them. They also relied on obtaining assistance from the *Per- 
sians whose attacks, some of them successful, had increased 
at that time. Having appointed a leader named Patricius, of 
whom little is known, the Jews defeated the Roman army in 
the city. From there the revolt spread through Galilee and 
reached Lydda in the south. It bore no anti-Christian charac- 
ter, nor were Christians or their institutions attacked, the re- 
volt being directed solely against Gallus’ corrupt rule. Ursici- 
nus, an experienced commander, was dispatched against the 
rebels. The decisive battle took place near Acre. From there 
the enemy advanced against centers in Galilee inhabited by 
Jews, and several Jewish settlements and cities were destroyed. 
Some of them, such as Tiberias, Sepphoris, and Lydda, were 
rebuilt shortly after the revolt, but there were places like Bet 
She’arim which were now left with only a meager population. 
It is not known where the seat of the Sanhedrin and of the 
nasi was during the revolt, but not long after it they were once 
again engaged in their usual activities. During the years im- 
mediately following the revolt the authorities interfered with 
assemblies for the intercalation of the year and especially with 
emissaries sent to inform the Diaspora of it (Sanh. 12). It was 
therefore apparently decided to draw up a permanent calen- 
dar (TJ, Er. 3:11, 21¢) which, according to a later tradition, was 
done by *Hillel 11 in 359 (Sefer ha-Ibbur, 97). Even after the 
calendar had been laid down and until it received its defini- 
tive form, questions were addressed to the sages of Erez Israel 
to elucidate various problems. In Erez Israel they continued 
even afterward to proclaim the new month and to celebrate 
the occasion as had formerly been done when its proclama- 
tion was made by the Great Bet Din. 


JULIAN THE APOSTATE. Excitement mounted in Erez Israel 
and the Diaspora during the brief reign of *Julian (360-363) 
who endeavored to resuscitate Hellenism, to which he was 
devoted, by diminishing the image of Christianity in the em- 
pire. Wishing to reinstitute the sacrificial service of the Jews, 
which he regarded as more important than anything else in 
their Bible, he announced and promised in his letters to the 
“Community of the Jews” and to the nasi that he would rebuild 
“with great diligence the Temple of the supreme God” and “the 
holy Jerusalem which you have for many years longed to see 
rebuilt and which I shall restore.” When he set out to fight the 
Persians, a special emissary, Alypius of Antioch, was appointed 
who filled important duties in connection with the rebuilding 
and to whom large sums of money were allocated. By this act 
the emperor may have sought, as he departed for war, to win 
over the Babylonian Jews, and assure their support, but all 
his letters are marked by friendship and sympathy toward the 
Jews. Moreover, he revoked the decrees relating to the special 
Jewish taxes, such as that of the two drachmas, and even asked 
the nasi to reduce the tax levied for the needs of his high of- 
fice from the Jews. Julian’s proclamations and actions created 
a ferment among the Jews, who flocked to Jerusalem and be- 
gan to collect money from Italy and as far afield as Babylonia 
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and Persia. Jews settled in the city, started to expel Christians 
from certain parts of it, and set up a synagogue in one of the 
colonnades on the Temple Mount. The Christians were furi- 
ous, and their writers tell ofa fire that broke out when the pa- 
gan shrines, abandoned with the rise of Christianity, were re- 
moved from the Temple site. It is possible that the Christians, 
desirous of interrupting the work of building, started the fire. 
When Julian was killed, apparently by a Christian Arab sol- 
dier, on the Persian front, the matter was ended. 

After Julian’s death, the Christians began to attack the 
Jewish settlements in the south where the Jews were greatly 
in the minority. Christian sources report the destruction “in 
the south of 21 cities of pagans, Jews, and Samaritans, who 
had had a share in Julian the Apostate’ sin.” Even after this the 
Jewish settlements in the south did not cease entirely but were 
reduced in number and impoverished. In the period between 
the death of Julian and the accession of *Theodosius 1 (379) 
there was no anti-Jewish legislation, and several laws were 
even enacted which enhanced their status and that of the nasi, 
one law exempting officials of the communities subject to “the 
illustrious nasi” from sitting on municipal councils, another 
of 368 prohibiting the billeting of soldiers in synagogues. This 
period was a congenial one for the Jews either because Julian's 
personality and activities had fostered a tolerant attitude to- 
ward other religions and arrested the Church’s domination or 
because the emperor Valens (364-378) acted with moderation 
due to his not wishing to add to his enemies, since the adher- 
ents of Arianism, of which he was one, were already then in 
the minority. Under Theodosius 1 and his sons Honorius and 
Arcadius as also under Theodosius 11 until the abolition of 
the office of the nasi (i.e., from 379 to 428) there was intensi- 
fied anti-Jewish legislation which assigned an inferior status 
to Judaism and the Jews. 


THE CLOSE OF THE JERUSALEM TALMUD AND THE ABO- 
LITION OF THE OFFICE OF THE NASI. In the second half of 
the fourth century c.£. the Jerusalem *Talmud was finalized 
and redacted in Erez Israel, for the most part at Tiberias. In 
it was summarized all that was said, initiated, and thought in 
the world of Erez Israel’s sages in the century and a half that 
elapsed since the close of the Mishnah. No tradition is extant 
of the time taken to redact it or who its redactors were. The 
date of its redaction is fixed on the basis of the last sages and 
of the latest historical events - the revolt against Gallus and 
the emperor Julian's activities - mentioned in it (TJ, Meg. 3:1, 
74a; TJ, Ned. 3:2, 37d). Dating from the end of the fourth cen- 
tury are evidences which combine to portray the firm status 
of the office of nasi, his right to collect money and to appoint 
and depose the leaders of communities in the Diaspora. At the 
beginning of the fifth century the position of the last nasi, Rab- 
ban *Gamaliel v1, was undermined. Accused of contravening 
the imperial laws by building synagogues, circumcising Chris- 
tian slaves, and acting as a judge in cases involving Christians, 
he was deposed from the rank of “Honorary praefectus.” The 
existence of the office of nasi, who claimed descent from the 
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house of David, was not to the liking of the Church, which 
tried to diminish his image and spiritual stature. An order in 
the Codex Theodosianus of the year 429 mentions the death 
of the nasi and instructs the Sanhedrins in the two Palestines 
to transfer to the imperial treasury the money previously col- 
lected on behalf of the nasi. Taking advantage of the death of 
Rabban Gamaliel v1 and of the “babes who died” (according 
to Jewish tradition), the authorities refrained from approving 
the appointment of another nasi. With the abolition of this of- 
fice, the nation lost its leading institution which had persisted 
for three and a half centuries after the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the Temple. The Sanhedrin continued to exist, money was 
sent to it even without official permission, and Jewry was obe- 
dient to it and its leaders who were called “the heads of the 
school” (rashei ha-perek), but it progressively lost its hegemony 
over the Diaspora. With the accession in 520 of Mar *Zutra, 
the son of the exilarch Mar Zutra, the title of Head of the San- 
hedrin was bestowed on him, and until the Arab conquest his 
descendants continued to occupy that position. 


BYZANTINE RULE IN EREZ ISRAEL. During this period the 
economic position of the country improved. Many Chris- 
tians, among them men of wealth and influence, immigrated 
to Erez Israel. The visits, too, of Christians, as also the exis- 
tence and export of the bones of patriarchs, prophets, and 
saints, whose graves were purported to have been discovered, 
brought much wealth to the land. In this period agricultural 
settlement, particularly in the Negev, was extended to areas 
never previously nor subsequently tilled, as evidenced by the 
remains not only of agricultural cultivation but also of cities 
in the Negev which flourished at this time. The period from 
the second half of the fifth century until the revival under 
*Justinian (527-565) of the aggressive Christian policy was a 
tranquil one for the Jews in Erez Israel. The Christians were 
absorbed in a theological controversy between the orthodox 
and the monophysites on the relation between the human and 
the divine nature of Jesus, a controversy which was associated 
with political, military, and communal clashes, so that they 
had no time to concern themselves with the Jews. The latter 
benefited from the economic prosperity that had come to the 
country, as attested by the building, extension, and renovation 
of synagogues whose remains have been found in the north 
(Bet Alfa, Hammath-Gader, and elsewhere) and in the south 
(Jericho, Naaran, Ashkelon, Gaza, and in other places). Al- 
though the erection and renovation of synagogues were pro- 
hibited, the Jews were able to circumvent various repressive 
laws. The difficult position of the Samaritans and their hopes 
of receiving help from the Persians emboldened them to or- 
ganize in 485 and in 529 two large revolts. At first successful, 
they set up their own brief government in a small area around 
Samaria, but the revolts were speedily suppressed with such 
ruthlessness that the Samaritans were considerably reduced 
in number. There followed a relentless religious persecution. 
Justinian’s reign was the last glorious period of Roman-Byz- 
antine rule in Erez Israel. He fortified the borders, provided 
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the cities with a water supply, and built magnificent churches 
in various places in the country. But his reign was marked by 
the beginning of a harsh legislative attack on Judaism and by 
the Church's growing obduracy in its policy toward the Jews. 
When the old laws were selected from the Codex Theodosia- 
nus for inclusion in Justinian’s new legal compilation, several 
which confirmed the rights of the Jews were omitted, while 
others depriving them of rights were added. 


THE PERSIAN INVASION. In 603 the Persians renewed their 
attempt to assail the Roman Empire. In 611 they arrived at 
Antioch, in 613 they entered Damascus, in 614 they reached 
Erez Israel. The approach of the Persians inspired messianic 
hopes. Contact was made with the conquerors and the Jews 
gave them effective help in capturing Galilee. From there the 
Persians marched on Caesarea; proceeding along the coast, ad- 
vanced against Lydda, and wound their way up to Jerusalem 
(May 614), in whose capture Jewish forces also took part. The 
Persians handed the city over to the Jews who, settling in it, 
began to remove from it the Christians and their churches. The 
leader in Jerusalem was one known only by the name of Nehe- 
miah b. Hushiel b. Ephraim b. Joseph, his messianic designa- 
tion, and a beginning may even have been made to reintroduce 
sacrifices. His rule in Jerusalem lasted for three years. In 617 
the Persians retracted, perhaps in order to gain the support of 
the Christians for their rule. The Jews did not acquiesce in this 
and the Persian regime was compelled to fight against them. 
Nehemiah and some of his closest adherents were killed by the 
Persians (Sefer Zerubbabel). In the meantime *Heraclius, the 
*Byzantine emperor, having begun to grow powerful, set out 
in the spring of 622 on a campaign of conquest against Persia. 
In 627 the Persians, accepting their defeat, agreed to withdraw 
to their own country and the Byzantine army regained con- 
trol of Erez Israel. In 629 Heraclius appeared at the gateways 
of the country. The Jewish leaders made a vain attempt to en- 
ter into a compact with him. They presented him with many 
gifts, he promised to overlook their past actions, and even 
made an agreement with them, binding himself by oath to 
observe it. One of the Jewish leaders, *Benjamin of Tiberias, 
who was extremely wealthy, lodged the emperor in his home 
there, maintained him and the army accompanying him, and 
even joined him on his journey to Jerusalem. On March 21, 
629, the emperor entered Jerusalem in a typically magnificent 
Byzantine procession and restored to their site the remnants 
of the cross given to him by the Persians. The emperor, who 
was not an antisemite, wished to keep his promises but under 
pressure from the Church revoked them. A decree was issued 
expelling the Jews from Jerusalem and its vicinity, and Jews 
were put on trial. Many were killed and many fled. In the pe- 
riod between Heraclius’ return and the Arab conquest there 
were forced conversions and persecutions by the Byzantine 
Empire. The Arab conquest brought relief to the Jewish popu- 
lation, but in the Arab period the Jews of Erez Israel lost their 
central position in the leadership of Jewry. 


[Shmuel Safrai] 
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Arab Period (634-1099) 

THE ARAB CONQUEST. ‘The raids against Syria and Erez 
Israel carried out by Arab tribes from the Hejaz toward the 
end of *Muhammad'’s lifetime differed little from the attacks 
mounted by the inhabitants of the Arabian desert against the 
agricultural and trading settlements of the border lands from 
the ancient period on. The Byzantines, heirs of Roman power 
in the Near East, founded an Arab “state” embracing the ter- 
ritory that had formerly belonged to the Nabateans and Pal- 
myra. In reality, though, it was a drifting camp of nominally 
Christian (Monophysite) Bedouin of the Ghasn tribe that 
constituted a buffer between the settled lands and the desert. 
These semi-barbarians were hired to stand guard against the 
barbarians of the hinterland, but after defeating the Persians 
and expelling them from Erez Israel (628) and other lands 
they had conquered, Heraclius did not think it necessary to 
spend any more on his Bedouin mercenaries. The Byzantines 
did not grasp the impact of the rise of Islam in Arabia and did 
not regard the events seriously. The advance of Arabian bands 
probing their frontier and raids and incursions into Transjor- 
dan, and even into Erez Israel, seemed no more than the usual 
Bedouin border attacks. 

In 629 the Arabs suffered a defeat near Muta (east of 
the southern extremity of the Dead Sea). According to Arab 
historians, after the death of Muhammad (632) three com- 
manders were assigned the mission of occupying Syria and 
Erez Israel. ‘Amr ibn-al ‘As was given the task of conquering 
“Filastin, i-e., Judea and the southern Coastal Plain; Shurahbil 
ibn-Hasana was to take Galilee and the valleys of the upper 
Jordan and Jezreel, an area later called Jund Urdunn (the mili- 
tary district of the Jordan); and Yazid ibn Abi-Sufyan marched 
on Damascus. ‘Amr invaded Palestine by way of Elath, while 
the other two advanced along the caravan route from Tabk 
to the Balqa’ between the Jabbok and Arnon winter streams. 
The Byzantines suffered three serious defeats in 633-634, as 
the Arabs relentlessly pushed them back toward the sea from 
the east and south, and retreated to Beisan (Beth-Shean). For 
six months the Arabs raided towns and villages without cap- 
turing a single fortified city. When they marched on Beisan, 
the Byzantines withdrew to Fihl (or Fahl-Pella) in Transjor- 
dan after destroying the Jordan River dams to impede the 
enemy's progress. Defeated near Fihl, the Byzantine troops 
fled to Damascus, with the Arabs in pursuit. The Arabs then 
briefly occupied Damascus, which they abandoned - along 
with other cities taken in Syria - when they received news 
of a large Byzantine force gathering at Aleppo and Antioch. 
This army, however, composed of about 50,000 Armenian and 
Arab mercenaries, was crushed in a decisive engagement at 
the confluence of the Ruqqad and Yarmuk rivers (in Golan) 
on August 20, 636. By the end of the year, all of Syria as far 
north as Aleppo was in Arab hands. 

In Erez Israel, Jerusalem, Caesarea, and Ashkelon were 
still garrisoned by Byzantine troops. Jerusalem surrendered 
in 637 or 638, after the Byzantine commander deserted, end- 
ing a two-year siege. Patriarch Sophronius conducted the 
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Map 1. The Land of Israel under Arab rule (8 century c.z.). After Atlas of 
Israel, Survey of Israel, 1970. 


negotiations with the Arabs, who promised not to harm the 
Christian churches there. Caesarea was apparently taken 
by Mu‘awiya in 640, ending a seven-year siege, after a Jew 
showed the Arabs a secret passage into the city. (According 
to an Arab historian, there were 700,000 “Roman” soldiers, 
200,000 Jews, and 300,000 Samaritans inside the city.) The 
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fall of Ashkelon followed soon after (641). The Arab conquest 
of Erez Israel was a major event in the history of the Western 
world. It opened a gateway to the West for the inhabitants of 
the desert and brought them into direct contact with a 2,000- 
year-old culture. Had they been satisfied with their conquest 
of the Persian Empire, it is doubtful whether their influence 
on civilization would have been any greater than that of the 
Sassanids or Zoroastrians. 

The conquerors did not change the administrative sys- 
tem in Erez Israel. Northern Erez Israel (the Byzantine Pa- 
laestina Secunda) became the military province (jund) of 
Urdunn (Jordan), with Tiberias as its capital, and southern 
Erez Israel (the Byzantine Palaestine Prima) became Jund 
Filastin, with Lydda as its capital. The latter province com- 
prised Judea and Samaria and, according to the Arab geog- 
raphers of the tenth century, the Negev, as well as the south- 
ern districts of Transjordan, were annexed to it. The conquest 
was followed by the migration of Arabs into the area. When 
taking a town, the Arabs sometimes stipulated that half of its 
area be handed over to them. Arabic historians record that 
this was the case in Tiberias and Beisan. At first, most of the 
Arabs lived in great camps, e.g., al-Jabiya in Golan and Em- 
maus in the Judean plain, where they soon began to acquire 
estates and settle down. The number who became landlords 
and engaged in agriculture increased when Mu‘awiya be- 
came governor of Syria and Erez Israel. Arabs bought estates, 
settled down and became peasants throughout the country. 
Mu‘awiya also founded colonies of Arabs and other Muslims 
in the coastal towns as a military safeguard against Byzantine 
attacks on this vulnerable area. 

The Ummayyads also granted lands to Bedouin tribes. 
Whereas most of the Arabs living in Transjordan and regions 
to the north before the Muslim conquest belonged to south 
Arabian Kalb tribes, under Ummayyad rule the North Arabian 
Qays tribes became predominant. Many Qaysites moved into 
Galilee, Golan, Hauran, and al-Balqa@. On the other hand, the 
Arabs who settled in Tiberias and Bet Guvrin were Kalbites. 
The majority of the Arabs of southern Palestine belonged to 
the Lakhm and Judham tribes (South Arabians). In the course 
of the ninth century, the number of Qaysites continued to in- 
crease in northern Erez Israel and Transjordan. After the dis- 
solution of the military camps, their inhabitants dispersed 
and settled in the established towns, and both Islam and the 
Arabic language proliferated. Nevertheless, these towns did 
not change completely: a great portion of the town dwellers 
remained Christians, as borne out by Al-Maqdis (985) in his 
account of Jerusalem. Ramleh was probably the one exception. 
Founded by the caliph Suleiman (715-17), who resided there, 
it became the flourishing capital of the south. 

The decline of the Abbasid caliphate began in the ninth 
century, when Turkish princes established semiautonomous 
principalities. Ahmad ibn-Tultn founded an independent 
kingdom in Egypt (868) and ten years later conquered Erez 
Israel and Syria; his son defeated the caliph’s brother in battle 
at the Yarkon River (nahr abi Futrus - Antipatris) in 885. Af- 
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ter Ahmad’s death, the Qarmatians —- one of the Shi‘ite sects 
from the Syrian desert - began to carry out fierce raids against 
Syria and Erez Israel in 906. A bit later, Ikhshidi princes be- 
came masters over Egypt (935) and Palestine (942) and set 
out to engage forces with the Turkish rulers of Aleppo. In the 
second half of the tenth century, the Fatimid Shi‘ite dynasty 
assumed power in Egypt. The Ikhshidis attempted to prevent 
the Fatimids from taking control of Palestine, but were de- 
feated in a battle near Ramleh in 969. 


FATIMIDS AND SELJUKS. During the early period of Fatimid 
rule in Palestine, the enemies of the dynasty carried out a 
number of incursions into the country. The first to invade Pal- 
estine were the Qarmatians, who captured the entire country 
except the coastal fortresses in 971. Although their attempt to 
penetrate into Egypt failed, they remained in control of Pal- 
estine for three years. In 974 the Qarmatians were driven out 
by Fatimid troops, but after a short time they managed to re- 
establish their authority for a few months. The confusion in 
Palestine was exploited by the Byzantines, who attacked the 
Abbasid caliph and, under the emperor Tsimiskes, undertook 
what modern scholars have called the Byzantine Crusade, 
penetrating as far as Beisan in 975. They were compelled to 
retreat from the areas conquered in Syria, but meanwhile the 
Qarmatians renewed their attacks. After joining forces with 
the Turkish leader Alptekin, the ruler of Damascus, the Qa- 
rmatians defeated the Fatimid troops near Ramleh and laid 
siege to Ashkelon; however, they were vanquished in 977 by 
the Egyptian caliph al-Aziz in a battle near Ramleh. 

Even after defeating the Qarmatians, the Fatimids could 
not establish a stable government in the country because of 
the rising power of Tayyi Bedouin, who had been supported 
by the Egyptian caliphs in the hope that they would be useful 
against their governors in Damascus. In effect, the Bedouin 
chiefs of band Jarrah, who lived in Ramleh, were the real mas- 
ters of the country, and the governors of the Fatimid regime 
were content to maintain their authority only in the coastal 
towns. In 998 the Bedouin chief Al-Mufarrij ibn Danfal ibn 
al-Jarrah revolted against the caliph Al-Hakim and installed 
the sharif of Mecca as caliph at Ramleh. Later, the Bedouin 
were reconciled with the government, but Al-Mufarrij’s power 
continued until his death in 1013, when the Egyptian Fatimid 
authorities sent a large army to Palestine to put an end to Bed- 
ouin rule. At first the caliph Al-Zahir maintained peaceful re- 
lations with Al-Mufarrij’s son and successor, Hasan; however, 
when relations again deteriorated, Hasan concluded an alli- 
ance with a league of Bedouin tribes ruling Syria, intending 
to make himself master of the entire region from the Taurus 
to the Egyptian border. Initially, the Bedouin scored a num- 
ber of victories, taking Ramleh in 1024 and ruling the coun- 
try for five years. In 1029, however, they were defeated by a 
Fatimid army near Lake Kinneret. In 1042 the bant Jarrah 
again attempted to conquer the country. Fatimid power was 
already unstable at this period and the first Seljuk forays into 
Erez Israel had begun. 
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The Seljuks were a Turkish people that had established 
an empire in Western Asia in the middle of the 1" century. In 
1071 the Seljuk general Atsiz captured Jerusalem and most of 
the rest of Erez Israel. Although his invasion of Egypt ended 
in failure, the rebellion that broke out in Jerusalem while he 
was occupied there was later suppressed. The Seljuk conquest 
brought an end to Arab rule in Erez Israel, although the strug- 
gle between the Fatimids and the Seljuks lasted until the end 
of the 11" century; the Fatimids held the Coastal Plain and in 
1098, a year before the arrival of the Crusaders, even recap- 
tured Jerusalem. 

The detailed description of the political events in the 
10-11" centuries indicates a gloomy picture of the living con- 
ditions in that period, which is also confirmed by contempo- 
rary letters found in the Cairo Genizah. Agriculture was pre- 
dominant in the economic life of the country. The dams near 
Beisan were quickly repaired and the region soon became fa- 
mous for its dates, rice, and indigo. Other sectors lost impor- 
tance, compared to previous periods and neighboring coun- 
tries. Erez Israel was self-sufficient in the growing of cereals 
and exported olive oil, dried figs, and raisins. In the Jordan 
Valley and the Coastal Plain sugar plantations developed con- 
siderably, and the Arabs introduced the lemon and orange to 
Erez Israel. In spite of the flourishing agriculture in the first 
centuries of Arab rule, heavy fiscal pressure exacerbated the 
peasants and provoked revolts, e.g., the uprising of Abu-Harb, 
who in 842, caused turmoil in Erez Israel. The volume of in- 
dustry decreased, however, when the coastal towns shrank in 
size as a result of the loss of overseas markets. The interrup- 
tion of international trade in the Mediterranean area was a 
foremost phenomenon in the economic history of Syria and 
Erez Israel under the caliphs. Industry, therefore, produced 
mostly for local markets, although soap (made from olive 
oil) and glass vessels were sold in Egypt and Transjordan. On 
the whole, the decay of maritime trade in the Mediterranean 
world was outweighed by the intensification of commercial 
relations with countries that had belonged to other economic 
regions before the Arab conquest. Erez Israel's economy thus 
remained intact under the caliphs. Its decline and the sub- 
sequent general impoverishment of the population began in 
the tenth century, due to changes in the political structure, as 
described above. 

In the south (the Negev), however, the deterioration of 
the economy began even earlier. With the consolidation of the 
Muslim empire from Spain to India, it became safe for travel- 
ers to journey by land, a permanent postal system was estab- 
lished, and new overland trade routes between Europe and 
the East came into being. These developments eliminated the 
Negev trade routes, which had functioned as a factor in in- 
ternational commerce, during the Roman and Byzantine pe- 
riods, and the Negev’s key position disappeared for centuries 
to come. Its cities declined as their inhabitants lost the transit 
trade and their livelihoods from dyeing and weaving, and the 
population dwindled. As the markets for agricultural products 
disappeared, the farmers also moved away, and villages ceased 
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to exist. Ramleh, the headquarters of the administration, was 
then an important commercial center, and other larger cities 
were Ashkelon, Caesarea, and Jerusalem. These cities, how- 
ever, declined like the rest of the country during the period 
of Fatimid rule. The constant Bedouin raids made life quite 
difficult for the inhabitants, and, in addition to man-made di- 
sasters, earthquakes, which occurred in 1016 and 1033, contrib- 
uted still further to the country’s impoverishment. 

The Muslim population of Palestine was for the most part 
Sunni, and the Shi‘ite propaganda of the Fatimid government 
met with little success. There were large groups of Shi‘ites in 
Tiberias and a number of other places. Most of the inhabit- 
ants of Nablus and its environs were Samaritans. In Jerusalem, 
Bethlehem, Nazareth, and Tiberias, the majority of the popu- 
lation was Christian and enjoyed the protection of the Byz- 
antines who cared for the Christian shrines. The spoken lan- 
guage of all the inhabitants, regardless of religion, was Arabic, 
although Arabic culture had not struck roots in the country. 
The intellectual level of the population was lower than that of 
the neighboring countries. In 985 the Jerusalem geographer al- 
Maqdisi wrote that it was difficult to find a Muslim intellectual 
in Erez Israel in his time. The cultural level of the Christians 
was higher than that of the Muslims, which explains the fact 
that Christians held most of the government positions. Tal- 
ented and ambitious members of the population immigrated 
to the adjacent countries, where the chances of advancement 
in a number of fields were much greater. 


THE JEWISH POPULATION. In the period preceding the 
Arab invasion, there were Jewish agricultural and trade settle- 
ments in the Negev, south of the Dead Sea, along the shores 
of the Gulf of Elath, and in Transjordan. Delegations sent to 
conclude protective treaties with Muhammad, once his fame 
had begun to spread, included Jews from Transjordan and the 
Gulf of Elath, Maqna, a small port along the southern por- 
tion of the Gulf, was a Jewish community inhabited by the 
bana Janba, warriors who earned their livelihood from ag- 
riculture, fishing, trade, and home crafts. From the clothing 
they pledged to deliver to Muhammad, it is apparent that they 
were wealthy. The delegation from Elath was accompanied by 
groups of Jews from the neighboring communities of Adhruh 
and Jarba, between Petra and Ma‘an in Transjordan. The re- 
gion between Edre‘i and Jericho was inhabited by Jews as late 
as the 10" and 11" centuries, but they disappeared completely 
during the Crusades. *Estori ha-Parhi, however, mentions a 
Jewish community in Edre‘i in his time (13 century). 

The southern coastal towns continued to flourish after 
the Arab conquest. In the 11% century there were still Jewish 
communities in Gaza, Rafa, and El-Arish, but they disinte- 
grated with the Crusades, when the population as a whole 
declined. Many villages and small towns were destroyed in 
the Crusader wars against the Fatimids and the Ayyubids, but 
the disappearance of much of the population in the border- 
land was also due to the complete cessation of transit trade 
in the Negev during this period. Controversial reports exist 
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about the resettlement of the Jews in Jerusalem after the Arab 
conquest. According to Arab sources, the treaty between the 
caliph *Omar and Patriarch Sophronius about the surrender 
of Jerusalem to the Arabs contained the condition that the 
Jews should not be allowed to settle in the city. On the other 
hand, a document in the Cairo Genizah testifies that Omar 
gave 70 Jewish families from Tiberias permission to settle in 
Jerusalem. A later Arabic source reports that Jewish fami- 
lies attended the Mosque of Omar in the Temple area. The 
sources about Jerusalem as seat of the academy do not indi- 
cate the date of this event (see section on Religious and Spiri- 
tual Life below). 

In general, Jewish and Christian communities in Erez 
Israel prospered during the first 50 years of Arab rule. The 
founder of the Ummayyad dynasty, Caliph Mu‘awiya (661- 
680), devoted himself to organizing and expanding his realm. 
His regime displayed tolerance toward the people under Mus- 
lim protection and afforded numerous opportunities to both 
Jews and Christians. Mu‘awya settled Jews in Tripoli be- 
cause he regarded them as loyal to the Arabs and wanted to 
strengthen reliable elements there. The situation changed for 
the worse when Omar 11 (717-720) became caliph and in- 
troduced numerous restrictions against non-Muslims (see 
*Omar Covenant). These laws severely affected the public 
conduct, religious observances, and legal status of the people 
under Muslim protection. During the Abbasid rule, Jews were 
sometimes forced to wear yellow turbans, Christians, blue 
ones, and Samaritans, red ones. These regulations, however, 
were not strictly observed and had to be stressed from time 
to time in public proclamations. In 1009-13 the Fatimid ca- 
liph *Al-Hakim issued severe restrictions against the dhimmi 
(protected non-Muslim population) that affected the Chris- 
tians more than the Jews. He also revived the regulations about 
prescribed garb and ordered the destruction of churches and 
synagogues. Finally, Jews and Christians were presented with 
the ultimatum of either adopting Islam or leaving the coun- 
try. During this period, the Church of the Holy Sepulcher in 
Jerusalem was demolished. Soon afterward, however, while 
Al-Hakim was still alive, the orders were rescinded and per- 
mission was granted to rebuild the houses of worship and al- 
low persons who pretended to adopt Islam to profess their 
own religions openly. 


Economic Conditions. Because of the heavy land taxes im- 
posed on non-Muslim farmers, Jews ceased to cultivate the 
soil. They settled in the towns, where economic conditions 
were better and they were safer, and engaged in crafts such 
as dyeing and tanning, which became exclusively Jewish oc- 
cupations for centuries to come. With the exception of Al- 
Hakim’s decrees, the attitude of the authorities toward the 
Jews in the Fatimid period was generally favorable and better 
than the treatment accorded to the Christians, who some- 
times provoked the Muslims with their arrogance. Whereas 
it was strictly forbidden to employ members of the protected 
faiths in government posts during the Abbasid period, under 
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Fatimid rule, Jews and Christians were in the service of the ca- 
liphs, who had come to learn that the protected peoples were 
more loyal to them than the Sunni Muslims. 

The Jews of Ramleh derived benefits from the trade car- 
avans passing through the city. They traded with Egypt and 
Syria, as well as with North Africa. However, Bedouin depre- 
dations and severe earthquakes, which caused unusual dam- 
age to Ramleh, undermined the city’s position. The economic 
status of Jerusalem was less satisfactory because of the city’s 
distance from trade routes and its proximity to the desert. 
Whenever disorders and highway robberies increased, the 
number of Jewish and Christian pilgrims to the Holy City fell 
off. In addition, the tax burden in Jerusalem was heavier than 
in other Palestinian cities. Most of the Jewish population lived 
off contributions from foreign Jewish communities or visitors. 
Whatever Jewish merchants there were in Jerusalem were de- 
pendent on those in Ramleh. A number of copyists supported 
themselves from copying manuscripts to be sold abroad. 


Religious and Spiritual Life. In the last century of Byzantine 
rule, Tiberias was again the center of Jewish spiritual and re- 
ligious leadership. Mar *Zutra, a scion of the exilarchs, settled 
there in 520 and was appointed head of the academy. Even the 
persecutions of the emperor Justinian (527-565) could not 
destroy the community that had fostered the development of 
Jewish scholarship. Tiberias was the center of the masoretes 
(see *Masorah) and the inventors of the Tiberian system of 
vocalizing Hebrew, the most important cultural achievement 
of the period. This system superseded two others, the Baby- 
lonian and the Palestinian, and came into current use in all 
Jewish communities. The Tiberian pronunciation became fa- 
mous for its precision and clarity, and many scholars went to 
Tiberias to study the proper tradition of reading the Torah. 
The city also attained renown for its liturgical poets. One of 
the most famous of them was *Yannai b. Yannai, several hun- 
dred of whose piyyutim have remained. Fragments from a hal- 
akhic work Sefer ha-Maasim li-Venei Erez Yisrael (“Book of 
the Deeds of the Erez Israel Jews”), in which important deci- 
sions on religious, social, and economic matters have been col- 
lected, provide a glimpse into the life of the period. Although 
the exact date of the collection is still controversial - the end 
of the Byzantine or beginning of the Muslim period - there 
is no doubt about its importance as one of the few halakhic 
works of that period from Erez Israel to have survived. It is 
not known exactly when the academy passed from Tiberias 
to Jerusalem and Ramleh. From some hints in the letters of 
the Erez Israel Gaon *Aaron b. Meir (a contemporary and an 
opponent of *Saadiah Gaon), it can be assumed that the move 
occurred in the ninth century. It may also be ventured that the 
transfer of the academy to Jerusalem was caused at least par- 
tially by the settlement of the *Karaites (see below) in the city. 
Among the outstanding heads of the academy during the pe- 
riod, in addition to Aaron b. Meir, were R. *Solomon b. Judah 
(1025-1051) and *Daniel b. Azariah (1051-1062), a scion of the 
Babylonian exilarchs who signed with the title “gaon of Tibe- 
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rias,’ although his seat was in Jerusalem. The last gaon whose 
seat was in Jerusalem was *Elijah b. Solomon. After the Seljuk 
conquest of Jerusalem (1071) he had to move the academy to 
Tyre, where it remained until the Crusades. It then moved to 
Hadrak near Damascus and subsequently to Damascus itself. 
The academy existed in Syria for about a century and was still 
known as the Academy of the Holy Land. 


The Karaites in Jerusalem. In the ninth century a number of 
Karaites left Iraq and Persia and settled in Jerusalem, which 
became an important center of Karaism. A letter written by 
Aaron b. Meir testifies that among them were nesi’im (princes), 
so styled because they belonged to the exilarchic family. The 
Karaites occupied a special quarter and called themselves 
“mourners of Zion”; the foremost among them were styled 
“shoshannim?” (lilies). A genealogical list of Karaite Davidides 
published by Mann (Texts, 2 (1935), 131) tells that Zemah the 
prince (third generation after Anan) was also head of the acad- 
emy, whereas his brother Jehoshaphat was called “head of the 
academy, the pride (Gaon) of Jacob” Abramson (Merkazim, 
27) is inclined to assume that Zemah was head of the acad- 
emy in Jerusalem. In any case it seems that the rivalry be- 
tween the Rabbanites and Karaites in Jerusalem was one of 
the reasons for the reestablishment of the seat of the Rabban- 
ite academy in Jerusalem (for later developments, see *Kara- 
ites: in Palestine). 


Leadership. After the extinction of the patriarchate (c. 429), 
the leadership of the Jewish population passed to the scholars 
and heads of the academy, rather than to descendants of the 
Davidic dynasty, although the Karaites attempted to revive 
the office of the *nasi (patriarch) from the family of Anan, of 
the family of the exilarchs who were of Davidic stock. In the 
u™ century a Rabbanite descendant of the exilarchs, R. *Dan- 
iel b. Azariah who styled himself “patriarch (nasi) and Gaon,’ 
ascended to the leadership of the community. In an epistle to 
Egypt, he wrote: “Since we came to this holy place, we guide 
Israel, with God's help, in the whole of Palestine and Syria, 
and administer justice even to those in distant places. In all 
towns and settlements prayers are recited for us. The Haverim 
and judges in every place are authorized by us. Nobody else 
has any influence even over a small town....” (Mann, Egypt, 
1 (1920), 179; 2 (1922), 216). Daniel concentrated the powers 
of the exilarch and the gaon in Iraq in his hands. From the 
many letters of Solomon b. Judah, Daniel's predecessor in the 
office as head of the Palestinian academy, it is assumed that 
he was the acknowledged representative of the Jewish popu- 
lation vis-a-vis the Muslim authorities. The geonim *Elijah b. 
Solomon and his son *Abiathar also assumed leadership be- 
yond the boundaries of Erez Israel. 

The haverim mentioned in Daniel b. Azariah’s epistle 
were authorized to head the local communities and some- 
times also served as dayyanim. The judges were paid by their 
communities, but it is learned from many letters that they did 
not always receive their fixed emoluments or collections made 
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to pay their salaries. In one of his letters, Solomon b. Judah 
mentions how the Jerusalemites induced him to become their 
hazzan before he became the head of the academy, because he 
was satisfied with a small livelihood; but two years passed and 
his services went entirely unrewarded, due to the great dis- 
tress prevailing in the Holy City (Mann, Texts, 2 (1935), 318). 
One of Solomon b. Judah's main tasks was to request support 
for his communities and their functionaries from the Erez 
Israel congregations in Egypt. The Gaon Josiah remarks in a 
letter (Mann, Egypt, 2 (1922), 69-70) that the academy used 
to be maintained by the Fatimid government, but this support 
ceased (during the Al-Hakim persecutions?), and the academy 
was in great distress. These financial problems increased with 
deteriorating political and economic conditions. At the end 
of the 11" century the Jewish population in Erez Israel dimin- 
ished and lost its firm organizational and spiritual features. 


[Haim Z’ew Hirschberg] 


Crusader Period (1099-1291) 

In 1095 Pope Urban 11 appealed to the French at Clermont 
to rescue the Holy Land and recover it for Christendom. The 
response was instantaneous: Peter the Hermit, a Fleming 
from Amiens, harangued crowds; fanatical bands of peas- 
ants streamed eastward, passing through southern Germany, 
Hungary, and the Balkans, destroying the Jewish communi- 
ties on the way; but this first mob “army” did not reach the 
Holy Land and was destroyed by the Turks (July-October 
1096). Two years elapsed before the mailed Christian chivalry 
could be organized, and it took another year before that mili- 
tary expedition reached the coastal road leading from Leba- 
non into Erez Israel (May 1099). The coastal cities agreed, out 
of fear, to furnish the advancing expedition with provisions 
and funds. The army made its way from Caesarea to Ramleh 
(whose population fled) on the way to conquer Jerusalem, 
the proclaimed aim of the *Crusade movement. The Crusad- 
ers besieged Jerusalem from June 7 to July 15, 1099, and the 
city capitulated after Godfrey de Bouillon’s troops had broken 
through the northern wall and Raymond of Toulouse’s men 
had broken through at “Mt. Zion” The conquerors carried out 
a mass massacre of the population, which numbered between 
20,000 and 30,000. The Jews, who had heroically defended 
their quarter, were in part killed and burned in their syna- 
gogue and in part taken captive and sold into slavery in Italy. 
Only few managed to flee to Ashkelon and Egypt. 

Having conquered the capital, the Crusaders proceeded 
to occupy the rest of the country. Bethlehem had surrendered 
even before the conquest of Jerusalem; the city was in fact 
handed over to the Crusaders by its Eastern Christian inhab- 
itants, who constituted the majority of its population. Jericho 
and Nablus had also surrendered when Tancred took both Ti- 
berias and Beisan without a battle, turning the former into the 
capital of a new principality. The last serious Fatimid attempt 
to combat the Crusaders ended in the defeat of the Fatimids 
at the battle of Ashkelon (August 1099), and the Crusaders 
were thus free to proceed with the occupation of the coastal 
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cities. Like Ramleh, Jaffa was abandoned by its Muslim pop- 
ulation and for a while served the Crusaders as their main 
port; during this first stage in the existence of their state, they 
were totally dependent on the supply of men, horses, arms, 
and provisions from overseas. It took the Crusaders ten years 
(1100-10) to conquer most of the coastal cities. *Haifa, then a 
small fortress (1100), was important because of its shipyards; 
the Jewish community, which resided there by special ar- 
rangement with the Fatimids, played an important role in its 
defense. Arstif (April 1101), Caesarea (1101), Acre (May 1104), 
Beirut (1101), and Sidon (December 1110) followed suit. The 
conquest of the port cities facilitated the renewal of military 
and commercial ties with Europe and also provided the main 
residential centers of the Crusader community, which never 
struck roots in agricultural areas. Ashkelon constituted a se- 
rious danger to the Crusaders and was finally captured from 
the Egyptians in 1153. 

Crusader expansion into the southern part of Transjor- 
dan had begun by 1100. In spite of the deterring efforts of the 
rulers of Damascus, the Crusaders succeeded first in estab- 
lishing control over the local nomad population. In 1107 they 
captured Wadi Misa; in 1112 they fortified Shawbak, calling 
it Montreal; in 1113 they conquered Elath; and, finally, the for- 
tification of Le Crac (Kerak), captured in 1142, secured their 
control over the area, the land connection between Syria and 
Egypt, and the “Pilgrims’ Road” from the north to Mecca and 
Medina. Omitting further details it should be pointed out that 
from the standpoint of territorial expanse, the Kingdom of 
Jerusalem (or the Kingdom of David and even Israel, as it was 
called during the period of *Saladin’s rise to power in Egypt 
(1174)) was at its height. Its border in the north went along the 
Mu‘amalatayn River (or Nahr Ibrahim) between Giblet (which 
belonged to the principality of Tripoli) and Beirut and contin- 
ued in the west along the coast southward to Dayr-al-Balah 
(Daron of the Crusaders). It extended eastward from Beirut to 
encompass the sources of the Jordan and reached the foot of 
Mount Hermon. From there the border turned southward and 
encompassed parts of Horan and Bashan, Gilead, and all the 
territory of Moab up to Elath. The desert region of the Negev 
(Grande Barrie, from the Arabic bariyya (desert)) completed 
the borderline between Elath and Daron. 

Saladin, Ayyub’s son, directed his policy toward the uni- 
fication of Syria and Iraq with Egypt, a goal that was fulfilled 
with his conquest of Aleppo (1183). His halting attempts to 
attack the Crusaders’ borders during the lifetime of Nur al- 
Din (Gaza, 1170; Montreal and Elath, 1171; Crac, 1173) took 
on the appearance of a planned mission in 1177, when he at- 
tacked southern Gaza, captured Ramleh, besieged Lydda, 
and reached Arsitf. But at the battle of Gezer (Montgisard, as 
it was called by the Crusaders), he was routed by Baldwin rv, 
and his attempts to impose a sea blockade on the Crusaders 
(1179-82), accompanied by attacks on Montreal, Galilee, Bei- 
san, and Beirut, ended in yet another Crusader victory in the 
battle of Forbelet (1182). In 1183 Saladin captured Beisan and 
Zar‘in, besieged Crac, and destroyed Nablus, Samaria, and 
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Jezreel. His victories terminated in the battle of Hattin (July 
1187) with the crushing defeat of the Crusader camp, which 
had left Sepphoris to come to the aid of besieged Tiberias. As 
a result of this battle, all the Crusader cities and fortresses, 
including Jerusalem (November 1187), surrendered to Sala- 
din almost without a fight. Tyre, which was not conquered 
due to Conrad Montferrat, now became the center of the re- 
maining Crusaders, under the leadership of their king, Guy 
de Lusignan. The prolonged siege imposed on Acre by the 
Crusaders (August 1189-July 1191) and their conquest of the 
city constituted the beginning of a renewed conquest under 
the leadership of Richard the Lion-Hearted; but, as a result of 
the conflict between the kings of France and England, this en- 
deavor produced poor results. According to the peace treaty 
of September 1192, the Crusader state was established in the 
area between Tyre and Jaffa (the Lydda-Ramleh area was di- 
vided between the two sides); in addition, the Christians ob- 
tained the right of pilgrimage to Jerusalem, which remained 
in Muslim hands. 

Upon Saladin’s death (1193), the Muslim empire was once 
again broken up. The Crusaders, however, were no longer 
able to exploit this situation, despite the fact that their state 
continued to expand by virtue of the various Crusades (such 
as the German Crusade that succeeded in capturing Beirut 
in 1197). The treaty of 1204 returned Jaffa (which fell to the 
Egyptians in 1197), as well as part of the territories of Sidon 
and Nazareth, to the Crusaders. The Fourth Crusade, which 
might have brought aid to the Crusaders in Erez Israel, turned 
to the capture of Constantinople and resulted in the diver- 
sion of the European forces to Cyprus (captured by Richard 
in 1189). The military Crusade of the kings of Hungary and 
Cyprus in 1217 spent itself in undirected missions in the Gal- 
ilee, Beisan and Mt. Tabor, and its only positive results were 
the fortification of Caesarea and the founding of Athlit (Cha- 
teau Pélerins). The remnants of this Crusade joined the dar- 
ing attempt to attack Egypt (the Fifth Crusade). Fear of the 
Crusaders prompted the Muslims to destroy their fortresses 
at Tibnin, Banias, Belvoir (Kawkab al-Hawa), Safed, Mt. Ta- 
bor, and Jerusalem simultaneously. 

The Crusaders now awaited the arrival of Frederick 11, 
emperor of Germany and king of Sicily. His departure was 
delayed until 1228, when, meanwhile excommunicated by 
the Pope, he reached Acre. In the interim, the Crusaders had 
captured parts of Sidon, built the walls of Caesarea, and for- 
tified Qal‘at al-Qurayn (Montfort). As a result of his connec- 
tions with Al-Malik al-Kamil, the sultan of Egypt, Frederick 
succeeded in acquiring the Crusaders’ territorial sovereignty 
without entering battle. Sidon (with the exclusion of Beaufort), 
Tibnin, Sepphoris, Nazareth, Lydda, Ramleh, Bethlehem, 
the Ramleh-Jerusalem road, and Jerusalem itself — exclud- 
ing the Temple area, which remained under Muslim juris- 
diction - were transferred to the Crusaders. The kingdom 
now included two enclaves connected to the coastal region: 
Nazareth and Jerusalem. Frederick proclaimed himself king 
of Jerusalem and then left the country. Frederick’s excom- 
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munication, self-coronation, and departure from the coun- 
try brought about civil war, with the opposition to Frederick 
under the leadership of the House of Ibelin. The war raged 
intermittently from 1231 to 1243 and depleted the strength of 
the kingdom of Jerusalem. The Italian communes and mili- 
tary orders carried out their own policy, and the country re- 
mained bereft of a true ruler. 

The Crusaders’ attempt to reconstruct the ruins of Ash- 
kelon terminated with their defeat in the battle of Gaza (No- 
vember 1239). Meanwhile, the sultan Ismail of Damascus con- 
vinced them to enter into a treaty with him against Ayyub, 
ruler of Egypt and stipulated he would return to them Beau- 
fort (Qal‘at al-Shaqif), Safed, and Tiberias in Galilee. During 
the period of mutual political intrigues, Egypt called upon 
the assistance of the Khwarizmian Turks, who were then in 
flight from the Mongols. They overran the country, captured 
Jerusalem from the Crusaders (August 1244), and dealt them 
a crushing blow at the battle of Hirbiya (Forbie) near Gaza 
(October 1244), later destroying Galilee. Jerusalem, which 
was annexed to Egypt, and Judea and Samaria, which were 
annexed to Transjordan, were never again returned to the 
Crusaders. Later still (1247), the Egyptians also captured Ti- 
berias and Ashkelon. 

The days of the Crusader coastal kingdom were now 
numbered by the rise of the Mamluks in Egypt (1250), which 
brought to power a strong military class. With the appearance 
of a new factor in the Middle East - the Mongols, whose com- 
mander (Hulagu) conquered Baghdad in 1258 - it appeared 
that a Mongolian-European Christian pact that would help 
the Crusaders withstand the Muslims (rumors circulated that 
there were numerous Christians among the Mongols) was in 
the offing. The Crusaders, however, did not exploit the pres- 
ence of the Mongols and adopted a neutral stance in the severe 
clash between the latter and the Mamluks of Egypt. In 1260 

the Mongols suffered a blow in the battle of Gaza and later a 
crushing defeat at ‘Ayn-Jalat (En-Harod), which routed their 
army. A result of the neutral stance of the Crusaders was that 
they now faced Baybars, the great ruler of Egypt, who slowly 
but surely captured one fortress after another. Once again 
the remnants of the Kingdom of Jerusalem did not cooper- 
ate with each other and made separate treaties with the con- 
queror, in order to preserve their meager possessions. Even- 
tually Acre, the center of the kingdom, fell, after a period of 
siege (April-May 1291), to Al-Malik al-Ashraf the Mamluk. 
The last fortress, that of Atlit (the Castle of the pilgrims), was 
abandoned soon after. The period of the Crusades thus came 
to a close in Palestine. 


THE JEWISH POPULATION. During the period of Crusader 
conquests, the Jews cooperated with the Fatimid forces and the 
urban Muslim population. Rumors of the murder and pillage 
perpetrated by the Crusaders upon the Jewish communities 
in the Rhine area reached the East and gave rise to messianic 
expectations, which were in turn nourished by the naive be- 
lief that the First Crusade served only to gather the nations of 
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the world into the Holy Land in order to destroy them in war 
(“the war of *Gog and Magog”). Christian sources from that 
period first mention Jews in connection with the defense of 
Jerusalem. The Jewish quarter, founded in the 11" century in 
the northeastern section of the city (between Damascus Gate 
and the Valley of Jehoshaphat), was the first to be attacked 
and invaded by the troops of Godfrey of Bouillon. Only a very 
few survived the terrible carnage and the burning of the syna- 
gogues (together with those who sought refuge within them). 
The Jews are mentioned again in connection with the defense 
of Haifa in 1100. The Jewish community there enjoyed special 
conditions conferred upon it by the Fatimids. It is said that 
Tancred, who retreated from the walls of Haifa, did not at- 
tempt to besiege it again until he was admonished that failure 
to conquer this city defended by Jews would make a mockery 
of the God of the Christians. The Crusader armies and the Ve- 
netian sailors likewise slaughtered the Haifa community. 

Contemporary letters and edicts and fragments thereof 
discovered in the Cairo Genizah (some of which have been 
published by S.D. Goitein; see bibliography) provide more 
than a glimpse into the life of the Jewish community in Erez 
Israel under the Crusader rule; they add much to the (some- 
times) later descriptions from the non-Jewish sources. A let- 
ter found in the Genizah describes the fall of Jerusalem, the 
ransoming of the captives, and the relief efforts on behalf of 
the refugees who fled with the Fatimid commander. Leaders 
of the Jewish community in Ashkelon dispatched the letter to 
the Alexandrian community, begging it to cover the debts in- 
curred by the Jews of Ashkelon in connection with their relief 
work. A second letter was written by a pilgrim to Erez Israel, 
who, it may be presumed, came from the Maghreb (North 
Africa) or Spain. He proceeded as far as Cairo but could not 
move to Jerusalem because the Holy City had been captured 
by the “Franks ... who murdered all who were in it - Ishma- 
elites and Israelites. The few who remained after the slaugh- 
ter have been captured. Some of those have been ransomed 
and some are still in captivity.’ He goes on to express the hope 
that the sultan will defeat the enemies and he will be able to 
visit Jerusalem soon. Another letter, written in the winter 
of 1099/1100 by the av bet din of the academy, a scion of the 
Ben Meir family, deals with ransoming members of his fam- 
ily. The writer regards the conquest as an affliction. Indeed, a 
long letter sent from Erez Israel to Egypt in the first decade of 
the 12" century informs that conditions changed for the better 
for those who remained in the country, and the writer would 
like to renew business relations with his relative and friend. 
A letter written (in Tyre) to the dayyan of Fostat in 1100 in- 
cludes a short description of the siege of Beirut as related by 
a fugitive who left the city by night. It seems that all of the 35 
Jewish families who lived there were massacred. 

Tyre and Banias in the north and Ashkelon and Rafa in 
the south, which still withstood the Crusaders, absorbed many 
of the refugees from the massacred communities, while others 
fled to Egypt. It may be assumed that the communities located 
in the agricultural region, such as Galilee, suffered minimally 
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from the Crusader conquests. Despite their generally difficult 
situation, the Jewish settlements still made their influence felt 
and instances of conversion to Judaism were recorded, such 
as that of Obadiah the Norman, who remained for a time at 
Banias and Tyre (when those cities were in Muslim hands). 
Once the period of military conquest had ended, the Jewish 
communities began to reconstruct their lives. Their status was 
enhanced somewhat by the immigration movement from Eu- 
rope, which was in turn encouraged by improved maritime 
transportation between the two areas. The legal status of the 
Jews under the Crusader code, which did not differ from that 
of Syrian-Christians and Muslims, also helped renew Jewish 
life in Erez Israel, for inasmuch as the Muslims constituted 
the majority of the population and the Crusaders’ continued 
existence depended upon them, the Crusader code was very 
tolerant with respect to infidels. This was in contrast to the 
hostile attitude of European Christianity toward the Jews that 
was taking shape in the 12™ century. Only in Jerusalem did the 
Crusaders revive the Byzantine edict that forbade Jews to live 
within the holy city, and, indeed, only a few families settled 
there by special permission of the king of Jerusalem. 

Various travelers (including *Benjamin of Tudela) who 
visited Palestine during the second half of the 12™ century 
left descriptions of the conditions of the Jewish communities 
there. These descriptions are confirmed by the finds in the 
Cairo Genizah. The most important of these communities 
was Tyre, which apparently continued to exist even after the 
Crusader conquest. It was an organized community whose 
leaders and scholars exchanged letters with Maimonides in 
Egypt on halakhic matters. Next in importance was the Acre 
community, whose scholars also maintained contact with Mai- 
monides, and third came the Jewish community in Ashkelon, 
which may not have been destroyed after the surrender of 
the city to the Crusaders in 1153. The remainder of the Jewish 
settlements of the period were very small. There were small 
communities in the coastal cities of Beirut, Sidon, and Cae- 
sarea. The cities of Galilee had only the isolated communities 
of Tiberias in the 12" century and Safed in the 13" century. A 
letter that mentions the “regnant Dame” of Tiberias (the allu- 
sion being to Eschive, who ruled in Tiberias before 1187) has 
been found in the Cairo Genizah. There were also rural Jewish 
settlements in Galilee: Gush Halav, Almah, Kefar Baram, Am- 
kah, Kefar Hananyah, Kefar Tanhum, Meron, Dalta, Biriyyah. 
The small communities of Zar‘in, Nablus, Belt Nuba, and Bet 
Guvrin were scattered in Judea and Samaria. Although the 
Jewish community in Erez Israel did not intentionally aban- 
don its former settlements, it increasingly concentrated in the 
Christian area of the coast cities. This move may have been 
motivated by economic factors, as opportunities for artisans 
and tradesmen were more abundant in the ports. 

Saladin’s conquests and those of his successors, the *Ayyu- 
bids and the *Mamluks, diminished the territorial scope of the 
Crusader kingdom and wakened messianic hopes among the 
Jews in Europe and the East. An important manifestation of 
the period was the immigration to Palestine from the Dias- 
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pora. Many of the refugees of the Crusades longed to return 
to the Holy Land. The scant information that has been pre- 
served about the 12"-century immigration deals not so much 
with actual immigration as with visits to the Holy Land (in 
the 1260s and 1270s) by travelers such as Benjamin of Tudela, 
*Pethahiah of Regensburg, and R. Jacob b. Netanel Hacohen. 
Parallel to the unceasing flow of visitors during the 13" cen- 
tury (Judah *Al-Harizi), a trickle of immigrants began to set- 
tle. Furthermore, two rather short-lived spiritual centers were 
created in Jerusalem and Acre. This new movement was prob- 
ably encouraged by the Crusaders’ inability to defeat Saladin 
and was likewise sustained by the waves of persecution that 
plagued European Jewry at that time. The Jewish population 
in Jerusalem, which was limited to a few families during the 
Crusader occupation, expanded markedly after Saladin’s con- 
quest (1187). According to Judah Al-Harizi, who visited Jeru- 
salem (1218), Saladin immediately published a proclamation 
calling the Jews from all over the world to come and settle in 
the capital. In his time the Jerusalem community consisted of 
scholars from France; a fine congregation from Ashkelon (ap- 
parently refugees from the Jewish community destroyed there 
in 1191), led by a Yemenite “prince”; and a large congregation 
from North Africa, where there was an increase in persecu- 
tion at the end of the 12" century. 

Sources from the Cairo Genizah add interesting details 
to the observations made by Judah Al-Harizi. The fragments 
published by Braslavi (Erez Yisrael, 4 (1956), 156-9) include the 
names of other French scholars who lived in Jerusalem during 
the period. A proclamation by Saladin reducing the custom 
duties to be paid by non-Muslims by half, mentioned in a let- 
ter, was no doubt an invitation for Jewish merchants to settle 
in the conquered area. A letter from 1214 clarifies some of Al- 
Harizi’s remarks about the Jerusalem community. It expressly 
mentions the synagogue of the “Son of the Yemeni” and ends 
with greetings for the “Ashkeloni and Maghrebi elders.” The 
first immigration wave from Europe included the “300 French 
and English rabbis” who immigrated in 1210-11 and settled in 
Acre. Among them were learned scholars from the ranks of 
the tosafists, such as R. *Jonathan ben David ha-Kohen from 
Lunel and R. *Samson of Sens. 

The renewed Jerusalem community was short-lived. Dur- 
ing the occupation of Jerusalem by the Christians (1229-39, 
1243-44), the Jews were not initially allowed access to the city. 
In about 1236 a special agreement permitting them to visit the 
Holy City was arranged; it included a special permit for Jew- 
ish dyers to settle in Jerusalem, and their presence in the city 
is mentioned by Benjamin of Tudela and Pethahiah from Re- 
gensburg. It may be assumed that the destruction of the city 
in 1244 by the Khwarizmian Turks caused the simultaneous 
demise of its Jewish inhabitants. Nahmanides’ immigration 
to Jerusalem in 1267 stimulated efforts to revive the commu- 
nity, and many students flocked to him from distant places 
in the East. He completed his commentary to the Pentateuch 
in Jerusalem. He left Jerusalem for Acre and his death in 1270 
apparently brought the Jerusalem community’s revival to a 
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halt. At a later period a legend arose about the “Nahmanides 
synagogue” in Jerusalem that attempted to ascribe the revival 
and uninterrupted existence of the Jerusalem community to 
Nahmanides. 

The development of the Acre community stood out in 
contrast to Jerusalem’s deteriorated condition. Part of the 
1210-11 immigration settled in Acre, and later waves were also 
absorbed there for the most part. Among its important set- 
tlers was R. *Jehiel of Paris, who immigrated after 1257 and 
apparently succeeded in founding a yeshivah in Acre called 
“midrash ha-Gadol” of Paris. Emissaries from the city collected 
funds in various European communities. The Acre commu- 
nity also maintained connections with R. Solomon b. *Adret 
and R. *Meir b. Baruch of Rothenburg and played an impor- 
tant role in the second disputation on the writings of Maimo- 
nides. The nagid *David ben Abraham, grandson of Maimo- 
nides, lived in Acre for a considerable time during his exile 
from Egypt (1284-89) and there met R. Solomon Petit, the 
most active opponent of Maimonides’ doctrines. David used 
all his influence to procure the issue of a ban (1287) against 
Solomon by the nasi of Damascus as well as a letter against 
him from *Samuel ben Daniel ha-Kohen, the Gaon of the 
Baghdad Academy (1288). This controversy confirms the ex- 
istence of a religious center at Acre. The community was al- 
most completely wiped out during the conquest of the city by 
Al-Malik al-Ashraf in 1291. 

As to the economic activities of the Jewish community at 
the time, the majority of the Jews were artisans, particularly 
dyers of woven fabrics (dyeing was then a royal monopoly). 
Another skill practiced particularly by Jews was the blowing of 
the famous Tyre glass. They also figured among ship owners, 
as well as druggists and physicians. In contrast, Jews played a 
minor role in the great Mediterranean international trade (an 
Italian monopoly), although there were Jewish merchants and 
peddlers among the local tradesmen. 


[Haim Z’ew Hirschberg / Encyclopaedia Hebraica] 


Mamluk Period (1291-1516) 
When the country again returned to the total rule of the Mus- 
lims, its importance in international politics was lost for hun- 
dreds of years. Al-Malik al-Nasir Muhammad was ruler in 
Egypt and his governor, Tangiz, longtime omnipotent ruler 
in Syria and Erez Israel, maintained order and security in the 
country and constructed waterways and public buildings. 
Mamluk rule was undermined after the death of Al-Malik al- 
Nasir, and at the beginning of the 15" century disagreement 
among the chief ministers led to civil wars that wreaked havoc 
in the Syrian territories. In the middle of the same century, 
during the rule of the sultans Al-Malik al-Ashraf Barsbay 
(1422-38) and Al-Zahir Sayf-al-Din Jaqmaq (1438-53), Erez 
Israel again enjoyed a short period of respite, followed by the 
increased disintegration of Mamluk rule. 

The two-and-a-half centuries of Mamluk domination in 
Erez Israel brought about little change in the administration 
of the country. Syria and Erez Israel were divided into large 
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provinces (niyaba), which in turn were divided into districts. 
Each province was headed by a “deputy king” (naib) and each 
district (wilaya) by a governor (wali). The province of Safed in- 
cluded the districts of Safed, Nazareth, Tiberias, Tibnin, Athlit, 
Acre, Tyre, al-Shaghir, al-Iqlim al-Shaqif, and Jenin. It was, in 
effect, an enclave in the larger province of Damascus, which 
included a great part of Erez Israel, i.e., the northern districts 
of eastern Transjordan (Edrei, ‘Ajlin, al-Balqa’, Banias), the 
Beth-Shean district, and the districts of central and southern 
Erez Israel (Shechem, Qaqun, Jerusalem, Hebron, Ramleh, 
Lydda, and Gaza). Various changes were introduced in the 
administration of the southern districts in the second half of 
the 14" century. The status of the governor of Jerusalem was 
raised, and Hebron was added to his district; a special gov- 
ernor, directly responsible to the government in Cairo, was 
appointed for Ramleh, and Lydda and Qaqiin were added to 
his district. Because Gaza periodically became an indepen- 
dent province, the status of this district underwent frequent 
changes. Eastern Transjordan was under the jurisdiction of a 
special province, Kir Moab (al-Kerak). 
Sources from the 14 and 15" centuries attest that the 
economic structure of Erez Israel remained essentially un- 
changed during the last centuries of the Middle Ages. The 
author-prince Abu al-Fida, who visited the country in 1312, 
describes the fruit of Erez Israel as export produce. The geog- 
rapher Al-Dimashki and a traveler, Ibn Batutah, both of the 
14" century, report that olive oil and soap made from it were 
the most important products of Erez Israel. Al-Qalqashandi 
(15 century) relates that there were sugar plantations in the 
Jordan Valley, and the Burgundian traveler Bertrandon de la 
Broquiére, who visited in 1432, recounts that cotton was cul- 
tivated in the Beth-Shean Valley. When the last vestiges of 
Crusader rule were eliminated, Erez Israel again had no share 
in the international spice trade, which in the past had been a 
source of great profits for its inhabitants. 

The Mamluks destroyed Acre, Jaffa, and the other coastal 
cities for fear that they would be used as aids in renewed Cru- 
sades. Jaffa remained in ruins until the end of the Middle 
Ages, while a small settlement was established in Acre in the 
15 century. Tiberias and Ashkelon were also partly in ruins 
at the end of the Middle Ages. Fabri, who visited Erez Israel 
in 1480 and 1483, found many places in Jerusalem in ruins. 
According to Obadiah of *Bertinoro, who reached Jerusalem 
in 1488, the city contained about 4,000 householders, among 
whom the 70 Jewish heads of families were the poorest of all, 
lacking any livelihood (A. Yaari, Massaot Erez Yisrael (1946), 
127). According to information from the period of early Mam- 

luk rule, Ramleh was a large city with a flourishing trade; but 
visitors to Ramleh from the end of the 15" and to the begin- 
ning of the 16" century related that it, too, was progressively 
declining into ruin. All the sources attest that Gaza was a flour- 
ishing trading town, about twice the size of Jerusalem. Gaza, 
Ramleh, and Nablus (Shechem) were apparently the largest 
towns in Erez Israel at the end of the Middle Ages. 

Erez Israel did not play an important role in Arabic cul- 
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tural life during the period, but various sources attest that 
there was no lack of learning and education in its towns. The 
Mamluk sultans and their ministers continued to establish ma- 
drasas (schools) for instruction in religion and allocate funds 
for the maintenance of their teachers and students. The num- 
ber of madrasas established in Erez Israel by the end of the 
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Middle Ages reached 50, of which 43 were in Jerusalem. From 
a religious point of view, the Mamluk period stamped Erez 
Israel with the characteristic that has distinguished it up to 
modern times. It became an orthodox Muslim country, while 
the number of its Shi‘ites progressively decreased. Its distance 
from the ruling centers, on the one hand, and the espousal of 
religious fanaticism in the madrasas, on the other, gave rise to 
the prominent role played by religion in the daily life. There 
were periodic complaints by Muslim extremists, which often 
resulted in lengthy controversies, that the Christians had en- 
larged their churches in disregard of the Muslim law. Similarly, 
Jerusalem (from 1473 on) was the scene of a prolonged con- 
troversy between the Muslims and Jews over the latter's right 
to a particular synagogue, which was eventually destroyed by 
the Muslims (see below). At the same time, the more gifted 
among the inhabitants would leave Erez Israel for Egypt and 
Syria. Arabic sources mention a number of Muslim religious 
scholars who were born or were active in Erez Israel and sev- 
eral local Arabic writers in different areas. Only a few of them, 
however, were of any significance. Among these, special men- 
tion should be made of Mujir al-Din al-‘Ulaymi (1456-1521) 
who was a judge in Jerusalem and Ramleh and wrote a work 
on the history of Jerusalem and Hebron. 

A number of magnificent buildings were constructed by 
the Mamluk sultans and their representatives out of a desire 
to perpetuate their names, even in a forsaken province such 
as Erez Israel. Fine examples of Muslim architectural art of 
the period are the tower on the site of the White Mosque in 
Ramleh, of which only remnants have remained. Others are 
Bab al-Qattanin in the Haram area of Jerusalem (“the cotton- 
workers’ gate”); Qait bay Sabil (“the fountain of Qa#itbay”) 
on the Temple Mount; and the Tankiziyya madrasa near the 
Western Wall (first half of the 14" century). Also worthy of 
mention are the Mamluk bridge, the “Jisr Jindas” (second half 
of the 13" century), which still serves traffic near the town of 
Lydda. 

At the end of the Mamluk period, the security of Erez 
Israel was undermined, and a worsening of the economic sit- 
uation ensued. The wars against the Ottomans compelled the 
Mamluk rulers to seek additional sources of income (e.g., con- 
fiscating oil from the farmers in the Nablus district and then 
forcing the residents of Jerusalem, Hebron, and Ramleh to buy 
it at exorbitant prices) and to conscript the Bedouin tribes for 
military service. Such actions caused rebellions among the 
populace who sometimes even left their permanent places of 
residence to hide in the mountains and deserts. In the last de- 
cade of the 15" century the Bedouins in the Beth-Shean district 
and Transjordan rebelled. Apart from political and economic 
upheavals, there were also natural disasters. Arabic sources 
record the outbreak of plagues in 1438, 1469, 1476, and 1492; 
a locust plague in 1484, which laid the land waste; and earth- 
quakes in 1458 and 1497. The hardships endured by the people 
and their dissatisfaction with the authorities gave rise to the 
general hope that the annexation of Erez Israel to the Ottoman 
state would result in a change for the better. 
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JEWISH COMMUNITY. After the wave of bloodshed perpe- 
trated by the Crusaders at the beginning of their conquests, 
there was a period of respite and gradual recovery among the 
small and impoverished Jewish communities that managed to 
survive the difficult times. Gradually, pilgrims began to visit 
the land and refugees returned to settle there. However, as the 
Mamluks destroyed the ports that had served the Crusaders as 
important centers of trade with Europe and the inland towns 
lost their importance in overland international commerce, 
the Jews had difficulty in supporting themselves in the large 
settlements and were scattered in small towns and villages 
throughout Erez Israel and even Transjordan. R. *Estori ha- 
Parhi, a refugee from France (1306) who settled in Beisan dur- 
ing the first half of the 14" century and was the first to study 
the land, several times makes mention of small Jewish com- 
munities in Erez Israel in his book Kaftor va-Ferah. He even 
made trips into Transjordan and became acquainted with the 
communities in Edrei, ‘Ajlin, Salka, Habram (Amrawa). In 
western Erez Israel he found Jews in Jerusalem (where he lived 
for some time), Lydda, Ramleh (which he calls Gath), Gush 
Halav, and Safed. In addition to Rabbanite Jews, he also men- 
tions the Sadducees, i.e., Karaites, as well as the Samaritans. 
He makes special mention of *pilgrimages to Jerusalem from 
the neighboring countries: Sin (i.e., Syrian Tripoli), Hama, 
Aleppo, Damascus, Cairo, and Alexandria. There is informa- 
tion from the second half of the 14" century about Jews who 
lived in Mizpeh Shemuel (i.e., Nabi Samwil) near Jerusalem. 
It is evident, however, that these settlements lacked the eco- 
nomic basis required for peaceful development. 

Despite the difficult political and economic conditions 
in Erez Israel, the Jewish community began to strengthen 
and consolidate from the beginning of the 15" century, espe- 
cially in Jerusalem. This caused a reaction on the part of the 
Franciscan friars, who held the cenaculum above the Tomb of 
David on Mt. Zion. Properties belonging to the Jewish com- 
munity were also situated on Mt. Zion. The *Franciscans ac- 
cused the Jews of having dispossessed them of their share of 
the tomb, and in 1428 the pope issued an order forbidding 
the fleets of Italian towns to transport Jews to Erez Israel. The 
dispute over the ownership of the Tomb of David continued 
for an extended period (see *Jerusalem) and resulted in great 
difficulties in Jewish immigration by sea and the renewal of 
the prohibition against transporting Jews in Christian ships 
(c. 1468). R. Isaac Sarfati (second half of the 15" century), in 
a famous letter (whose exact date is unknown), calls on the 
Jews to settle in Erez Israel, suggesting that they make their 
way overland for “indeed the way of Turgemah is the way to 
the land of life, all of it overland until Jerusalem, there is only 
a passage of six miles through the sea” (A. Jellinek (ed.), Zur 
Geschichte der Kreuzzuege (1854), 20-21). The German trav- 
eler Ruter (1479) gives the details of this route: “Following is 
the description of the overland route from Nuremberg and its 
neighboring districts to Jerusalem, as described to me by a Jew 
in Jerusalem who took this road a long time ago. The route can 
be traveled in great safety. Most of the Jews who come from the 
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lands of Germany to Jerusalem make their way overland ... 
from Nuremberg to Posen ... Lublin ... Lemberg ... through 
Wallachin to Chocim (?) ... Akerman (on the shore of the 
Black Sea) ... Samsun (Turkey) ... Tukat ... Aleppo ... Da- 
mascus ... Jerusalem” (J. Braslavsky, Le-Heker Arzenu (1954), 
142; R. Roehricht and H. Meisner (eds.), Deutsche Pilgerrei- 
sen nach dem Heiligen Lande (1880), 112-3). This description 
explains the presence of settlers from Central and Southern 
Europe in Jerusalem. 

The suffering of the Jews of Spain and the Balearic Islands 
at the end of the 14" and the beginning of the 15" century, even 
before the expulsions in 1492 and 1497, increased the immi- 
gration from hostile countries. Members of their communi- 
ties could be found in the major cities of Erez Israel even be- 
fore the Ottoman Turks conquered it. It appears that some of 
these settlers were Marranos. Obadiah of Bertinoro explicitly 
states that he found Marranos in Jerusalem and Hebron who 
had “returned to the fold” (the Spanish refugees in Safed will 
be discussed below). Many of the details about the popula- 
tion at this time are known from the letters and travelogues 
of Italian Jews who were then living in Erez Israel: R. *Elijah 
of Ferrara (1435); R. *Meshullam of Volterra and R. Joseph 
de Montagna (both 1481); R. Obadiah of Bertinoro and his 
anonymous disciple (1490-95); R. Israel of Perugia (1517-23); 
R. Moses *Basola (1521-23). In addition to the settlements al- 
ready noted, mention should also be made of Kefar Kanna 
(near Nazareth), where about 38 families lived. R. Obadiah 
records that 70 families were living in Gaza. According to R. 
Joseph de Montagna (A. Yaari, Iggerot Erez Yisrael (1943), 91) 
in 1481 there were 300 Jewish families in Safed, more than 
four times the size of Jerusalem's Jewish population. A “letter 
about the matter of shemittah from the sages of Safed to the 
rabbis of the holy yeshivah of Jerusalem” from 1504 has been 
preserved and shows that even before the great influx of refu- 
gees from Spain into Safed, there were revered scholars in the 
town, headed by R. Perez Colombo (for Safed, see also Yaari, 
ibid., 152), and R. Joseph Saracosti (of Saragossa), teacher of 
David ibn Abi Zimri. 

According to the detailed description by Obadiah of Ber- 
tinoro, the economic situation of the Jews of Jerusalem was 
severe. The heavy tax burden led the wealthy and the schol- 
ars of the community to leave the city. Out of 300 Ashkenazi 
and Sephardi families, only 70 of the poorest remained, of 
whom only the artisans — strap makers, weavers, or smiths - 
and traders in spices and medicines made a scant living. The 
burden of taxes and levies, to the extent that Torah scrolls 
and religious objects had to be sold, was connected with fines 
and bribes that the community had to pay in order to save 
the synagogue (named after Nahmanides, near the Hurvah 
Synagogue) from the Muslims, who destroyed it in 1474 (see 
*Jerusalem). 

In view of the poor moral and economic situation, the 
nagid Nathan *Sholal also left Jerusalem and returned to 
Egypt, where he met Obadiah of Bertinoro. Nevertheless, 
Obadiah praises the relations between Muslims and Jews in 
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Jerusalem and emphasizes that in all his travels he did not 
come across Muslim hostility toward the Jews. According to 
him, if there had been a wise Jew possessing political acu- 
men in Erez Israel, he could have been “a minister and judge 
both for the Jews and for the Ishmaelites” (Yaari, ibid., 128). 
Obadiah also reveals some of the ignorance and crudeness 
rampant in Jerusalem in his time. Learning had decreased in 
these generations, and the scholars who are still remembered 
are very few. At the beginning of Mamluk rule, Tanhum b. Jo- 
seph ha-Yerushalmi (d. 1291 in Cairo), an exegete and gram- 
marian who wrote his works in Hebrew, lived in Jerusalem. 
He also composed a lexicon to Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah, 
of which only the introduction is extant. The importance of 
R. Estori ha-Parhi’s work Kaftor va-Ferah lies not only in the 
geographic-historical information it contains, but also in the 
opinions and decisions on the mitzvot of Erez Israel discussed 
therein. R. Elijah of Ferrara (settled in 1435) disseminated the 
teachings of Maimonides, the Mishnah, and the Talmud with 
tosafot in Jerusalem and was also appointed a dayyan and 
received questions from Cairo, Alexandria, and Damascus. 
Obadiah of Bertinoro, according to his own account, served 
as a gravedigger, for there was no one to perform the rites of 
burial. He was, in effect, the rabbi of Jerusalem — where he also 
wrote his commentary to the Mishnah. Two Sephardi pupils 
studied with him regularly, and there were two Ashkenazi rab- 
bis in the city. According to the testimony of his anonymous 
pupil, the situation in Jerusalem greatly improved because of 
Obadiah’s activities. 

The system of takkanot in Jerusalem continued after 
Obadiah’s death (c. 1500) and lasted until the Ottoman con- 
quest. The extant version of the takkanot was preserved by R. 
Moses Basola (d. 1572) who copied them from the calendar 
of the synagogue in Jerusalem. One of the most important 
takkanot was that according to which scholars were exempt 
from taxes, even if they were wealthy, except for the head tax. 
In matters of controversy their cases would be brought to the 
court of the nagid in Egypt. This takkanah was apparently 
first formulated by the nagid R. Isaac *Sholal (nephew of R. 
Nathan Sholal) in 1509. 

Isaac Sholal went to Jerusalem a short while after the 
Ottoman conquest of Cairo. R. Abraham ha-Levi had settled 
there even earlier and had been known before his immigra- 
tion as an outstanding scholar and kabbalist. The expansion 
of the Ottoman Empire in the time of Selim 1 indicated to him 
the forthcoming downfall of the “Edomite” kingdom, and he 
prophesied the coming of the messiah in 1530 or 1531. 


[Encyclopaedia Hebraica] 


Ottoman Period 

THE GOLDEN PERIOD OF OTTOMAN RULE (1517-1574). Se- 
lim 1 (1512-20), who manifested the same qualities as his 
grandfather, Muhammad (11) the Conqueror, did not con- 
tinue his predecessor's attack on Europe. He was “a man of the 
Eastern front,’ as one historian describes him, and during his 
rule the Ottoman territories were doubled through conquests 
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in Asia and Africa. His first campaign was waged against the 
Persian shah Ismail 1, founder of the Safawid dynasty. After 
defeating him in 1514, Selim pretended he was preparing for 
a second military campaign against Persia and complained 
that the Mamluk sultan was conspiring against him together 
with the “infidel” Safawids, who belonged to the Shi'ite sect. 
Selim apparently received authoritative reports about the 
decline of the government in Egypt and intended to entice the 
Mamluks into leaving their country, extending far from their 
supply bases in Africa, and attacking him in Asia. This strata- 
gem succeeded: in May 1516 the aged Mamluk sultan Qansth 
al-Ghawri went to Syria to fight against Selim and in the battle 
that broke out on Aug. 24, 1516, in the Valley of Dabiq (near 
Ein Tab) in northern Syria, the Egyptians were decisively 
defeated. As a result, Selim gained all the large cities of north- 
ern Syria: Aleppo, Hama, Homs, and Damascus. From Da- 
mascus, Selim sent out commanders to take control of the 
neighboring districts. Druze chiefs and Bedouin sheikhs 
from all over Syria arrived there to swear allegiance to the 
new ruler and the great vizier Sinan Pasha, who left Damas- 
cus to conquer Gaza. Even before the end of 1516, the entire 
country was apparently under Selim’s control. At the begin- 
ning of 1517, when Selim embarked on his campaign against 
Egypt (of which he gained control after a military victory), 
he visited Jerusalem. 

At the beginning of the rule of Selim’s son, *Suleiman (1) 

the Magnificent (the Law Giver in Arabic) (1520-66), the wali 
of Syria and Erez Israel, Jan-Birdi al-Ghazali, rebelled against 
him, believing the time had come to overthrow the yoke of 
Ottoman rule and establish a sovereign kingdom in Syria 
and Erez Israel. Some scholars maintain that he exploited the 
ferment among the population that resulted from the poor 
economic situation. However the wali was killed by the Ot- 
tomans, and his head was sent to Constantinople. Calm was 
restored in the rebellious districts, the roads that had been im- 
passable during the war were again safe, and the movement of 
trading caravans to Egypt was renewed. A letter by R. Israel 
of Perugia (written shortly after the conquest) indicates that 
the Jerusalem community suffered from the general disorder 
that resulted from the rebellion (A. Yaari, Iggerot Erez Yisrael 
(1943), 177). Subsequent to the rebellion, all native-born walis 
were removed from their posts, and thereafter all responsible 
positions in the government were held only by Ottomans. The 
military and civilian administration was established according 
to the Ottoman system evolved by Suleiman the Magnificent. 
The conquered territories were divided among the Ottomans 
as military feudal states, and the feudal lords were required 
to join the battle as cavalry, bringing with them auxiliaries in 
proportion to the size of their states. The cavalries of the en- 
tire region were united under a standard (Turk. sanjak, Ar. 
liwd’) and in battle were under the command of the sanjak 
bey (Turk. “lord of the standard”) or the mir-liw@ (same in 
Ar.). This commander was at first appointed from among the 
cavalry. The external symbol of his position was a banner, with 
a golden ball on top and a horsetail below it. 
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Map 4. The Land of Israel under Ottoman rule (17" century c.z.). After 
Atlas of Israel, Survey of Israel, 1970. 


With the growth of the Ottoman Empire and its expan- 
sion beyond the regions of Anatolia, it was necessary to adapt 
the administrative organization to the new conditions. The 
number of the sanjaks increased, and it was useful to appoint 
deputies to the sultan with a rank higher than that of the san- 
jak bey. They were placed in charge of an area including a 
number of sanjaks and served as intermediaries between the 
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highest authority and the districts. The first 50 years after the 
conquest of Erez Israel were the decisive years in the evolu- 
tion of the new organizational framework of the empire. The 
organizational framework of the iydla (i.e., the authority) or 
the wildya or vilayet (the “rule” of the district) was probably 
also established then. 

Erez Israel was divided into four sanjaks: Jerusalem, 
Gaza, Nablus, and Safed. Each sanjak was an organizational, 
military, economic, and judicial entity. For practical purposes 
the sanjak was divided into a number of rural regions (nahiya). 
In the sanjak of Jerusalem there were two regions: Jerusalem 
and Hebron. The sanjak of Gaza was at first divided into three 
regions: Gaza, Ramleh, and Lydda, but according to the second 
deftar (assessment), Lydda was joined to the Ramleh region. In 
the sanjak of Nablus (Shechem) there were four regions: Jebel 
Shami (the northern mountain, i.e., Mt. Ebal), Jebel Qibli (the 
southern mountain, Mt. Gerizim); Qaqun, and Bani Sa‘ab. The 
deftar of 1533-39 also mentions the region of Marj Bani ‘Amir 
(Valley of Jezreel), but according to the deftar of 1548/49 this 
was annexed to the Tiberias region. In the sanjak of Safed there 
were at first six regions: Safed, Tibnin, Tyre, Shaqif, Acre, and 
Tiberias; later Tyre was annexed to Tibnin. 

The constitution of the province of Damascus, which 
included Erez Israel, was established in the qanun-name of 
Suleiman (1548). In contrast to the disorganization and lack 
of security that characterized the end of the Mamluk period, 
Erez Israel now enjoyed a secure rule and regulated organiza- 
tion. The improvement in the general condition was also man- 
ifested in agriculture, which was improved where it previously 
existed but was not expanded into desolate areas. Censuses 
conducted during the first 50 years after the conquest show 
that the population of Erez Israel doubled, reaching approxi- 
mately 300,000, and only a fifth to a quarter of the population 
lived in the six towns: Jerusalem, Hebron, Gaza, Ramleh, Nab- 
lus, and Safed. The remainder were primarily farmers living in 
villages, and some were Bedouin and seminomad who worked 
the land only seasonally and temporarily. The Bedouin also 
engaged in collecting a variety of plants for medicine, resin, 
and the burning of the kali, using its ashes for the manufac- 
ture of soap. The major agricultural products of the field were 
wheat, barley, maize, and different strains of beans (which 
served as food for man and beast (vetch)), vegetables, cotton, 
and sesame. The orchards produced dates, figs, pomegranates, 
berries, olives, apples, pears, and nuts. Fruit was also used for 
fruit honey. The Jews and Christians produced grape wine, as 
well as grape honey, which were permitted for the Muslims. 
The sources also make frequent references to beehives. Cattle 
breeding was undertaken mainly by the Bedouin, as well as 
by the fellahin and the residents of urban settlements. There 
were many jamus (buffalo) in the area of the Huleh swamps, 
and fishing was popular in the settlements near the Huleh 
and Lake Kinneret, as well as a few points on the shores of the 
Mediterranean (Acre, Jaffa). 

The growth of the population, the expansion of cultivated 
lands in villages and the outskirts of cities, and the cultiva- 
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tion of orchards and olive trees led to the expansion of agri- 
culture. There was an increase in the number of oil presses 
for the production of olive and sesame oils and for extract- 
ing fruit juices for the preparation of fruit honey. Together 
with oil production came the manufacture of soap, which 
was well known for its quality throughout the Middle East. 
The windmills operated regularly. Apparently at the initiative 
of the Jewish immigrants, new branches of industry were es- 
tablished in Safed, e.g., the manufacture and dyeing of cloth 
and felt. Information about these fields is also supplied by 
the tax lists in the canuns and the deftars of private censuses 
of the centers of these industries and the countries to which 
the products were exported. Especially noteworthy were the 
taxes that were levied on olive oil produced in Jerusalem and 
Ramleh and on the soap from Jerusalem exported to Egypt. 
The soap factory in Hebron was the property of the wagf The 
center of the weaving and cloth dyeing industry was in Safed 
and its environs, although dyeing was also carried out in Kafr 
Kann, Nablus, and Gaza. In addition, there were tanneries in 
Nablus and Ein Zeitim. The fact that a special tax was levied 
on berry trees indicated that they were apparently cultivated 
for the feeding of silkworms. In fact, silk spinners are men- 
tioned in a number of places. With the expansion of the cul- 
tivation of cotton in Erez Israel, spinning began in Majdal, 
Lydda, Nablus, and Acre. Apart from the crafts undertaken 
by the Jews during the period of Mamluk rule, the Christians 
in Jerusalem, Bethlehem, and neighboring villages engaged in 
the home manufacture of religious objects (from wood and 
shells), which were sold to pilgrims on their visits to Erez Israel 
or exported for sale abroad. 


New Developments in the Jewish Communities. The writings 
of R. Moses Basola (who visited Erez Israel in 1521/22) testify 
that Jerusalem grew in his time as a result of the Spanish im- 
migration. According to his estimate the Jews of Jerusalem 
numbered about 300 families, not including widows, who 
numbered no more than 150 and were not subject to taxes, 
thus enjoying a comfortable income. About 200 people were 
supported by charity from public funds and from funds col- 
lected in the Diaspora. From 1502 to 1524 the community was 
headed by the nagid R. Isaac Sholal. The detailed Ottoman 
deftar of 1525-26 dealing with the jamati yahudyin (the Jew- 
ish community) contains a detailed listing of 199 names of 
householders, excluding bachelors, and it can be assumed that 
not all of Jerusalem's Jewish residents were included in this 
census. The community was then composed of four groups: 
(1) the Ashkenazim, numbering 15 families descended from 
the Ashkenazim who had lived there since the time of Maimo- 
nides, joined by immigrants from Europe (the Italians were 
counted together with the Ashkenazim at that time); (2) the 
Sephardim, refugees of the expulsion who were the major- 
ity in the city; (3) immigrants from North Africa, known as 
Maghrebis; and (4) *Musta‘rab (the Moriscos), longtime res- 
idents, descendants of the local inhabitants who had never 
left Erez Israel. Among the dayyanim and scholars, includ- 
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ing members of all the communities, there were often differ- 
ences of opinion regarding the arrangement of prayers, the 
synagogue, etc. According to R. Israel Ashkenazi, after the 
conquest spiritual hegemony passed from the Musta‘rabs and 
Maghrebis to the Sephardim. 

In the center of the country there was still a Jewish set- 
tlement in Nablus, and in the south there were settlements in 
Hebron and Gaza. The community of Safed comprised more 
than 300 householders, whose economic situation, according 
to R. Moses Basola, was good. There were three synagogues: 
a Sephardi, a Musta‘rab, and a Maghrebi. With the aid of the 
Jews of Egypt, the Jews of Safed managed to survive the diffi- 
cult transition period of Mamluk retreat and Ottoman con- 
quest. Jews also lived in the villages of Galilee: Ein Zeitim (four 
householders); Birya (Biriyyah, 19 families); ‘Almah (18 fami- 
lies); Peki’in (33 householders); Kafr Kanna (40-50 families); 
Kefar Hananiah (14 families); and Kefar Yasif, Shepharam, 
and Kabil. It is estimated that there were about 1,000 Jewish 
families (i.e., 5,000 persons) in Erez Israel at the beginning 
of the Ottoman conquest. The transition period gave rise to 
messianic hopes among the Jews of both Erez Israel and the 
Diaspora. In 1523 David Reuveni and Shelomo (Solomon) 
Molcho arrived in Jerusalem bringing tidings of the forth- 
coming redemption. When he was in Portugal (1526), David 
Reuveni asked the king John 111: “Help us and let us go out 
to battle against the provoking Suleiman and take the Holy 
Land from his hands” (Joseph ha-Kohen, Emek ha-Bakha, 
ed. by M. Letteris (1895), 113). Such hopes, as well as the im- 
provement in the economic situation, gave rise to increased 
immigration, especially among the refugees from Spain. A 
few of them went to Jerusalem, whose population, according 
to official Turkish deftars, increased from approximately 200 
families in 1526 to 338 families in 1554. R. Levi b. Habib also 
settled there and cared for the spiritual and material needs of 
the community. Among the great teachers who lived for a long 
or short period in Jerusalem were R. *David ibn Abi Zimra 
(c. 1485; died in Safed, c. 1575) and R. Bezalel *Ashkenazi, a 
native of Jerusalem (beginning of 16 century) who headed 
the yeshivah in the city. 

The majority of the new immigrants settled in Safed, 
which developed into an important commercial and industrial 
town. According to R. David de Rossi, who settled in Safed 
in 1535: “Whoever saw Safed ten years ago and sees it again 
now is amazed, for the Jews are constantly coming in and the 
clothing industry is expanding daily.... There is no galut here 
like in our country [Italy] and the Turks respect the impor- 
tant Jews. Here and in Alexandria [cf. Egypt], those appointed 
over the taxes and incomes of the king are Jews” (A. Yaari, Ig- 
gerot Erez Yisrael (1943), 184, 186-7). In the middle of the 16" 
century, the Jews of Safed apparently numbered 10,000, i.e., 
the majority of the Jewish population of Erez Israel was con- 
centrated in Safed and its environs - Ein Zeitim, Birya, and 
other villages in Galilee. During the 16" century Safed became 
known as a large and important center of Torah and teaching. 
In 1524 R. Jacob (1) *Berab settled there and sought to renew 
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the system of *ordination, which had not been used for hun- 
dreds of years. His plans aroused the violent opposition of 
the sages of Jerusalem, especially R. Levi b. Habib, guardian 
of the spiritual and material needs of that community. They 
argued, inter alia, that the renewal of ordination required the 
authorization of all the scholars of Erez Israel. Nevertheless, 
R. Jacob (1) Berab ordained four of the great scholars of his 
day, who were his students and colleagues: R. Joseph *Caro, 
author of the Shulhan *Arukh; R. Moses *Trani (the Mabbit); 
R. Abraham *Shalom; and R. Israel di *Curiel (1538). Fur- 
thermore, these four ordained a number of their own disci- 
ples. This attempt to renew ordination and reinstate the full 
authority of the battei din of Erez Israel ultimately failed, but 
the spiritual influence of the scholars of Safed continued, as 
evidenced by Caro’s Shulhan Arukh, which has been accepted 
by the Jewish world. 

Safed became the center of mysticism during this pe- 
riod. In fact all the great halakhic scholars who lived there 
at the time studied Kabbalah and the Zohar. Maggid Me- 
sharim, dialogues between the author and the mystical inspira- 
tion (Maggid) who guided him, was written by R. Joseph Caro. 
Before the arrival of R. Isaac *Luria (ha-Ari) in Safed (15697), 
mystical scholars and formulators of new methods, such as 
R. Moses *Cordovero and R. Solomon *Alkabez, author of 
the Sabbath hymn Lekhah Dodi, became known there. The 
system of practical Kabbalah established by Luria soon 
acquired many adherents throughout the Diaspora. His 
teachings were disseminated by his outstanding disciple, 

R. Hayyim *Vital, and other disciples known as “gurei ha- 
Ari? 

The yearnings for redemption and messianic hopes which 
increased during this period, especially among the Span- 
ish refugees, found ultimate expression in the bold attempt 
by Dofia Gracia Mendes *Nasi and her nephew Don Joseph 
*Nasi, the wealthy Marrano statesman and Jewish leader, to 
rebuild Tiberias from its ruins. Don Joseph and Dofia Gracia 
leased from the sultan the area of Tiberias, which was then 
desolate. Joseph sent his representative Joseph b. Ardict, or 
Joseph Pomar (presumably identical to Joseph Cohen, his 
secretary at about this time), to deal with the settlement of 
Jews in Tiberias. The area, intended to become a city, was sur- 
rounded with a wall (1564). As there are but few sources, it is 
difficult to determine whether Don Joseph intended to estab- 
lish a Jewish state in Erez Israel or create a limited haven for 
the Spanish refugees and derive economic benefit from the es- 
tablishment of a new economic center in which wool and silk 
cloth would be manufactured. Whatever the original intent, 
the rebuilt Tiberias began to attract settlers from near (even 
from Safed) and far (Yemen). At the end of his life, Don Joseph 
displayed less enthusiasm in dealing with Tiberias. After his 
death, Solomon *Abenaes received new rights over Tiberias 
from the sultan Murad 111 and erected a number of buildings 
in Tiberias. Finally, however, the plan to reconstitute the city 
disintegrated and was abandoned because of various political 
and economic factors. 
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In connection with these messianic trends and hopes 
during the time of Sultan Suleiman, when Ottoman rule was 
at its peak, Christian priests in Syria, still adhering to Crusader 
ideas, suggested to Emperor Charles v that he conduct a cam- 
paign to regain the *holy places. This plan was never realized. 
Once again, during the rule of Selim 11, the Greek patriarch 
Sophronius (1570) asked the German kaiser to deal mercifully 
with Jerusalem by renewing Christian rule there. 


BEGINNINGS OF THE DECLINE. During the rule of Murad 111 
(1574-95), his son Muhammad III (1595-1603), and succeed- 
ing sultans - Ahmed 1 (1603-17), Mustafa 1 (1617-18; 1622-23), 
and Murad rv (1623-40) — the Janissary army lost the strict 
discipline instituted by Selim 1 and became a constant source 
of danger to the sultan by its frequent rebellions and exag- 
gerated demands over salaries and various grants. The situ- 
ation in the political center was quickly reflected first on the 
borders of the desert through signs of overthrowing the yoke 
of the empire. Sheikhs and small princes began to entertain 
a hope of rebuilding from the ruins wrought by the Ottoman 
rulers. Prominent among the emirs of the *Druze who ruled 
in Lebanon was the Ma‘an family, whose head, Fakhr al-Din II 
(1590-1635), conquered the Safed region and ‘Ajlin in eastern 
Transjordan while Muhammad 111’s army was engaged in bat- 
tles with the Persians. Fakhr al-Din successfully uprooted the 
robbers who had spread throughout the land, and he turned 
Galilee into a tranquil and secure area. The same period saw 
the growth of the idea to establish an independent Christian 
Crusader state in Syria, Erez Israel, and Cyprus. Fakhr al-Din 
utilized this idea to expand the scope of his influence in Erez 
Israel with the help of the Christians. He occupied territories 
in the area of Jenin, came close to Mount Carmel, and signed 
agreements with the Bedouin in the mountains of Hauran. 
This activity aroused a violent reaction from the Turkish 
throne. In 1613 the great vizier Mansur instructed the wali of 
Damascus, Ahmad al-Hafiz, to engage Fakhr al-Din in battle. 
The Druze emir passed on the administration of his political 
affairs to his brothers and left for Italy, where he spent a num- 
ber of years in the courts of the prince of Tuscany and other 
rulers; he visited the knights of Malta and returned to Lebanon 
in 1618. Immediately upon his return, he renewed his efforts 
to regain all the territories lost while he was in exile. Even- 
tually, he conquered the sanjaks of Safed, ‘Ajlun, Shechem, 
and Gaza. At that time the sultan had no statesman or com- 
mander who could instill fear into the Druze emir, who even 
dared to renew the plan for establishing a Christian state in 
Erez Israel through negotiations with the representatives of 
the king of Spain. 

The expansion of the Ma‘an family’s rule over almost the 
entire area of Erez Israel led to clashes with other local rulers, 
especially the members of the Tarbaya. According to tradition, 
they received the Jenin region from the conquering Sultan Se- 
lim and expanded their sphere of influence gradually to Haifa, 
along the seacoast, and up to Gaza, sometimes even enforcing 
their rule over certain areas in Galilee. The al-Furaykh family, 
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a Bedouin family from the Lebanon valley, established their 
rule by force in Safed, Nablus, and ‘Ajlun. Under their influ- 
ence, the wali of Damascus, Ahmad Katshuk (“the Small”) 
was ordered by the central authorities to wage battle against 
Fakhr al-Din whom the kapudan pasha (commander of the 
fleet), Ja‘far, was ordered to besiege from the sea, thus prevent- 
ing Christian boats from rendering assistance. Fakhr al-Din 
attempted to conciliate the wali of Damascus by giving him 
Sidon (Saida) and Beirut, and in the meantime he sent Bishop 
Maroni to Italy to seek aid. Disappointed by his allies, he de- 
cided to surrender to the Ottoman rulers. In 1634 he was im- 
prisoned in Constantinople and a year later was killed together 
with his two sons, who had been taken captive with him. His 
death, however, did not terminate the Druze’s attempts to gain 
control of Erez Israel. The settlements in Galilee, especially 
Safed and Tiberias, suffered from the renewed attempts by 
several Druze emirs to reconquer the region. 

The total defeat of the Ma‘an family did not improve the 
situation in the country. The gradual decline of the Ottoman 
Empire was reflected in repeated rebellions by the Janissar- 
ies, the increasing burden of taxes, and the loss of large areas 
in Europe. Clearly the general situation had a negative influ- 
ence on the population of Erez Israel in general and on the 
Jews in particular. 


Jewish Population. During the last quarter of the 16" cen- 
tury the security situation of Erez Israel deteriorated. Safed 
and Galilee suffered particularly from robbery raids by Bed- 
ouin and Druze tribes eager for the wealth of this industrial 
commercial town. Several sources give evidence that such 
acts were repeated several times. An Ottoman decree of 1576 
ordered the expulsion of 500 or 1,000 wealthy Jewish fami- 
lies of Safed, forcing them to move to Cyprus. This decree 
was annulled later, but the very existence of the order under- 
mined faith in the authorities. Safed began to be depleted of 
its wealthy residents, a phenomenon that sometimes took on 
the form of actual flight. The scholars also began to abandon 
the town, including R. Joseph Trani (son of R. Moses Trani, 
in 1599), who went to Constantinople. R. Hayyim Vital moved 
to Damascus. R. Isaiah ha-Levi *Horowitz (kabbalist, author 
of the famous moralistic work Shenei Luhot ha-Berit) decided 
not to settle in Safed and went to Jerusalem in 1621. 

Although Safed was not totally abandoned, as was the 
case with Tiberias (where not one Jew remained by the end 
of the 17 century), the decline was evident. 

A short time after R. Isaiah Horowitz arrival in Jeru- 
salem, the community was harmed by the greed of a Bedouin 
sheikh, Muhammad ibn Farukh, who achieved the position 
of sanjak bey of Jerusalem (1625) and began to tyrannize the 
population, and especially the Jews, through the imposition 
of heavy taxes. After a year of persecution, the pasha in Da- 
mascus finally dismissed ibn Farukh, but the heavy debts re- 
mained in force and many emissaries went out to the Diaspora 
to collect funds to save the community. The situation was not 
as favorable as envisioned by R. Isaiah Horowitz, but Jerusalem 
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was rebuilt to some extent, as were other communities in the 
south - notably Hebron, in which a few of the disciples of R. 
Moses Cordovero and R. Isaac Luria settled. 

During periods of trouble in Jerusalem, Hebron and 
Gaza served as a temporary refuge from persecution and op- 
pression. The number of Jerusalem's residents increased espe- 
cially after the decrees of 1648, when some Jewish war refugees 
from the Ukraine arrived in Erez Israel. The rulers of the city 
exploited the situation by imposing a heavier burden of taxes 
on the Jews, especially affecting the poor. Many awaited aid 
that was usually sent regularly by the Diaspora communities. 
When this assistance did not arrive in time and was insufh- 
cient, emissaries would be sent abroad to arouse the sympa- 
thy of the Jews. One of these emissaries was *Shabbetai Zevi, 
who left Jerusalem shortly after his arrival there in order to 
collect funds in Egypt (1664). On his way to Egypt he stopped 
in Gaza. The Gaza community was very important at that time 
because the city was regarded as the capital of the Negev and 
Sinai and was a large commercial center and a stopping place 
on the route between Africa and Asia. It was an asylum for 
Jewish refugees because it enjoyed an independent admin- 
istration and was also even a refuge in times of plague. In 
the 16-17" centuries there were outstanding scholars there. 
Shabbetai Zevi also made the acquaintance there of *Nathan 
of Gaza. It was in Gaza that Shabbetai Zevi saw his visions, 
and the city became an important center for the dissemina- 
tion of Shabbeteanism. 

Jerusalem, which was then the center of most of the 
scholars of Erez Israel and even attracted some of the great 
scholars from the countries of the East, again took over the 
spiritual leadership, which it had relinquished during the pre- 
vious century to Safed. Despite the difficult material situation 
and the harsh attitude of the local rulers, in the 17" century the 
Jewish population succeeded in consolidating its position in 
Jerusalem and in the entire southern section of the country. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 18" CENTURY. At the turn of 
the century, during the reign of Mustafa 11 (1695-1703), there 
was a change in the political status of the Ottoman power in 
Europe. The Treaty of Karlowitz (Jan. 26, 1699) forced the sul- 
tan to make many territorial concessions in his border regions. 
Russia demanded, inter alia, control of the holy places in Jeru- 
salem and all Orthodox Christians in the Ottoman Empire, 
be they Greeks, Serbs, Bulgarians, or others. This control was 
expected to provide personal immunity and exemption from 
taxes and Muslim jurisdiction. With the decline in the mili- 
tary power of the Janissaries, the central authority was com- 
pelled to allow its walis to conscript soldiers in another way, 
in order to put them to use locally. Thus cavalry and infantry 
troops, composed of Albanian, Bosnian, and Maghrebi mer- 
cenaries, were founded. Their salaries were derived from the 
incomes of government estates and special taxes levied on the 
population, usually without basis in religious tradition and 
regarded as illegal by religious scholars. These private armies 
were one of the sources of the anarchy in Turkey during the 
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18" century. The walis used them for the purposes of tax col- 
lection and expanding their rule at the expense of weaker 
neighboring provinces. 

At the beginning of the 18" century, Zahir al-Omar, a 
local Bedouin ruler, received the iltizam (the right to levy 
taxes) for most of the districts of Galilee (in the regions of 
Nazareth, Tiberias, and Safed) from the tribe of Zaydan. He 
very soon overcame some of his opponents and extended his 
rule over the district of Tiberias, where he fortified himself 
as the tax farmer of the pasha of Sidon. In 1742 the pasha of 
Damascus was ordered by the sultan to fight against Zahir. 
This episode was described in Hebrew by the son-in-law of 
R. Hayyim *Abulafia, who rebuilt the Jewish community in 
Tiberias (1740). The attack on Tiberias failed, and in 1743 the 
pasha tried again. A short while later he died. Thereafter Zahir 
was able to overcome his remaining opponents and annexed 
their estates (such as Shepharam) to his territories. He then 
turned to the sea and conquered Acre. His control of Acre and 
Haifa (and economically also of Dar-Tantira) brought him in 
direct contact with the traders and agents of Europe who had 
established bases in the coastal towns to conduct trade with 
inland regions. 

Zahir formed an alliance with the ruler of Egypt, Ali Bey, 
and the Russian fleet, which arrived in the Mediterranean to the 
surprise of the Ottomans. In 1771 almost the entire country was 
under his control, and his Egyptian allies captured Damascus. 
Zahir captured Gaza, Lydda, Ramleh, and Jaffa, but the Egyp- 
tian commander joined the sultan’s army, regaining what Zahir 
had captured and perpetrating a massacre in Jaffa (1775). The 
Ottomans attracted to their side Zahir’s mercenary forces, who 
betrayed their master and murdered him (1775). On the same 
day the sultan’s army captured Acre and Ahmad Pasha al-Jazzar 
(“the Butcher”) was appointed sanjak bey of the Sidon area. 

Ahmad Pasha was wali of the Sidon area, whose capital 
he transferred to Acre, for 29 years (1775-1804). He also be- 
came the ruler of the Tripoli area and in 1790-99 and 1804 
was the wali of Damascus. He organized a private army of Al- 
banians, Bosnians, Maghrebis, and Bedouin and fortified the 
walls of Acre, and the value of these fortifications was proven 
during Napoleons siege. 

Napoleon’s invasion of Egypt in 1798 came as a complete 
surprise for Istanbul, which had considered him an ally when 
he was conquering Malta and putting an end to the activities 
of the pirates. At the beginning of 1799, Napoleon’s army was 
advancing toward Erez Israel. He attempted to bribe Ahmad 
al-Jazzar into joining his side, but the pasha refused to receive 
Napoleon's delegation. The French then conquered Gaza, 
Ramleh, Lydda, and Jaffa without difficulty, but had to unleash 
a fierce attack on Jaffa because of the presence of a large gar- 
rison there. Most of the city was destroyed during and after 
the siege. The population welcomed the conquerors, for Na- 
poleon had incurred their affection through various promises 
and a humane attitude. Napoleon's army did not turn to Jeru- 
salem because he was interested only in strategic conquests 
that would open the way to the centers of the Ottoman Empire 
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(for the international constellation, see The Land of Israel in 
International Affairs). The French conquered Haifa and then 
besieged Acre. The English fleet came to the aid of al-Jazzar 
and remnants of the Ottoman army engaged the French in bat- 
tle but were ambushed near En-Harod by the French general 
J.G. Kleber. This victory opened the way to Safed, but the op- 
portunity was not exploited. In contrast, Acre defended itself, 
and Napoleon could not destroy its fortifications because the 
British fleet destroyed his navy and he lacked heavy cannons. 
In the meantime, plagues broke out in the French camp, and 
the famous commander was forced to retreat with his army 
to Egypt and from there he returned to France. 

The situation of the farmers who worked the lands of the 
government was, at the beginning of Ottoman rule, not unfa- 
vorable. The “miri; or the land of the emirate that was taxed, 
was not a burden on the fellahin, while the land was populated 
and they benefited, directly or indirectly, from profits made 
through international trade. With the impoverishment of the 
Ottoman Empire, however, the tax burden increased and the 
people began to abandon the villages for the towns. The vari- 
ous payments demanded from the villages became an intol- 
erable burden in the absence of working hands. Furthermore, 
the Bedouin harassed the villagers in the plains and the val- 
leys and robbed them of the fruits of their labors, which was 
an added reason to abandon the fertile lands. 

According to the French traveler C.F. de Volney (in 1783- 
85), the decisive majority of the population were fellahin. Nev- 
ertheless, this traveler, and others who visited the country, 
noted the strange contrast between the fertility of the land and 
the poor state of the few farms. This was the situation in the 
southern plain (between Gaza and Ashkelon and Hebron) and 
in the area between Bethlehem and Jerusalem. The broad Acre 
plain and the region around the Kinneret, which were known 
for their abundance of water, were overgrown with reeds. The 
naturalist T. Shaw (1722), who investigated the flora and fauna 
of North Africa and the Middle East, records that the soil of 
many valleys was fertile and good. He mentioned that if the 
land had been cultivated as in the past, it would have yielded 
a larger crop than the best lands on the shores of Syria and 
Phoenicia. According to him, cotton grown in the valleys of 
Ramleh, Jezreel, and Zebulun was of a better quality than that 
cultivated near Sidon or Tripoli. It was difficult to find beans, 
wheat, or other grains superior to the produce sold regularly 
in Jerusalem. The desolation about which travelers sometimes 
complained was not a result of the natural character of the 
country, but rather of the sparseness of the population and 
the indolence of the inhabitants. 

Zahir al-Omar attempted to improve the condition of ag- 
riculture in Galilee. He encouraged the fellahin to work their 
lands by granting loans and he especially tried to protect them 
from bandits. He favored the settlement of Jews and they re- 
established themselves in Peki’in, Shepharam, and Yasif. In 
contrast, a traveler accuses Ahmad al-Jazzar, Zahir’s successor 
in Galilee, of not being concerned with the development of 
agriculture in the Acre plain, which remained a swampland. 
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Reconstruction of the Jewish Community. The messianic fer- 
ment that increased in the Diaspora at the end of the 17" cen- 
tury was connected with increased immigration to Erez Israel. 
At the beginning of the 18" century it was headed by *Judah 
Hasid and Hayyim *Malakh, both Shabbeteans - the former 
covertly and the latter overtly - who arrived in Jerusalem 
at the end of 1700 at the head of a convoy organized in Eu- 
rope. Before their arrival, the Jewish community of Jerusalem 
numbered 1,200, of whom 200 were Ashkenazim weighed 
down by a burden of debts. Of the people who left with this 
convoy, which took two routes (one through Venice and the 
other through Istanbul), about 500 died on the way and only 
about 1,000 reached Jerusalem. Its leader, Judah Hasid, died 
almost immediately after the convoy’s arrival, and conflicts 
arose with the veteran settlers, who were opposed to the Shab- 
batean movement. The new arrivals were a heavy burden on 
the Ashkenazi community, for the Arabs had lent money to 
the members of the convoy and now demanded reimburse- 
ment from the veteran Ashkenazim. They appealed to the 
*Council of the Four Lands for the aid of the Polish commu- 
nities in their battle against the Shabbateans and sent emis- 
saries to Frankfurt and Metz, where financial help for the 
poor of Erez Israel was concentrated. Help did not arrive, 
due to political reasons unconnected with Ashkenazi Jewry. 
The Arab creditors broke into the Ashkenazi synagogue on a 
Sabbath (Nov. 8, 1720), set it on fire, and took over the area, 
which they held until 1816. For several years after the burn- 
ing of the synagogue, Ashkenazi Jews, who were recognizable 
by their dress, could not settle in Jerusalem for fear of being 
held for the old debts. Those who dared to do so a generation 
later had to disguise themselves as Jews from Oriental com- 
munities. The European immigrants settled mainly in Hebron, 
Safed, and even Tiberias. 

At that time the Jews lived mainly on charity received 
from abroad and, in a few cases, on income from businesses 
in their lands of origin. Any slight change in the situation of 
the contributors, or any delay in sending aid, could bring di- 
saster upon the poor. The extreme poverty led R. Moses b. 
Raphael Mordecai *Malkhi, a scholar and famous physician 
in Jerusalem (end of 17" century), to speak out against the im- 
migration of very poor people, arguing that Erez Israel needed 
immigrants who could be self-sustaining. In order to supervise 
the distribution and use of funds and also facilitate the pay- 
ment of the numerous debts burdening the Jerusalem com- 
munity, the “officials for Jerusalem” in Istanbul, sent a special 
parnas to act as a kind of administrator for the community 
and take care of Jewish pilgrims. For those Jews who wanted 
to devote themselves to the study of the Torah, yeshivot were 
established in Jerusalem, where outstanding scholars studied. 
Hayyim Joseph David *Azulai, R. Sar Shalom *Sharabi, and 
R. *Abraham Gershon of Kutow (brother-in-law of Israel b. 
Eliezer Baal Shem-Tov) were in the yeshivah Beth-El, where 
kabbalistic studies were also pursued. 

The Jews of Hebron suffered because of constant civil 
wars between the Arabs of Hebron, who belonged to the 
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Qays faction (of north Arabian origin), and those of Bethle- 
hem, who belonged to the Yemen faction (from south Arabian 
tribes). The Istanbul officials extended their activities to in- 
clude Hebron, whose situation had been aggravated by debts 
owed by the community. Hayyim Joseph David Azulai went 
to Western Europe in 1753 and in 1773 on behalf of the Hebron 
community. Another emissary was Hayyim Isaac *Carigal, 
who reached North America. In the 1880s the number of the 
Jews in the city of the patriarchs reached about 300. 

The community of Gaza was smaller than that of Hebron 
and suffered from repeated incursions made by the vari- 
ous armies. It was decimated after the conquest of the town 
by Napoleon (1799), and in 1811 no one remained there. Many 
Ashkenazim from Poland and Lithuania settled in Safed and 
Tiberias, which were centers of Hasidism from the second 
half of the 18" century, establishing a new link with the great- 
est Diaspora community of the time. Immigrants from East- 
ern Europe thus settled Galilee and Tiberias, which had been 
almost depleted of inhabitants during the 17 century. Ti- 
berias was rebuilt by R. Abraham *Abulafia (1740) with the 
help of the sheikh Zahir al-Omar. After the *Hasidim came a 
wave of their opponents, disciples of R. *Elijah, the Gaon of 
Vilna. According to tradition, the gaon himself wanted to im- 
migrate but halted his journey in the middle. In 1770-72, his 
most important disciples, R. Hayyim of Vilna and R. *Israel 
b. Samuel of Shklov, arrived and a few years after his death 
many of his disciples, called perushim, immigrated. The im- 
migration of the perushim was brilliantly described by R. 
Israel of Shklov. 


1800-1917. The beginning of this period saw the end of the 
district system of administration, during which time Erez 
Israel displayed all the characteristics of a neglected prov- 
ince of a disintegrating empire but after 1840 there was a turn 
for the better. The population increased appreciably. The ad- 
ministration of the country was changed and there was an 
increase in Western influence, resulting from the revolution 
in means of communication, which brought the Ottoman 
Empire closer to Europe. The increased rivalry among the 
European powers turned Erez Israel into a focal point of the 
“Eastern problem.” 

According to estimates, which tend to be exaggerated, 
the number of the inhabitants in Erez Israel in 1800 did not 
exceed 300,000. The number of Jews apparently did not ex- 
ceed 5,000, most of whom were Sephardim. Most of the Jewish 
population was concentrated in the “Four Holy Cities,’ Jeru- 
salem, Safed, Tiberias, and Hebron. The Christians, who ap- 
parently numbered about 25,000, were scattered over a wider 
area. Their main concentrations — in Jerusalem, Nazareth, 
and Bethlehem - belonged primarily to the Greek Orthodox, 
Greek Catholic, and Roman Catholic Churches. The remain- 
ing inhabitants were Muslims, almost all of them of the Sunni 
sect. As more Jews immigrated to the country, the size of the 
Jewish population doubled by about 1840, with the Christian 
and Muslim elements unchanged. Between 1800 and the end 
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of 1831, Erez Israel was divided into two Ottoman vilayets (pa- 
shaliks). The borders of these changed from time to time, but 
in general the eastern central mountain region from north of 
Nablus to south of Hebron (including Jerusalem) belonged to 
the vilayet of Damascus (al-Sham) and Galilee and the Coastal 
Plain, to Khan Yunis, belonged to the vilayet of Acre. The 
coastal region from Khan Yunis to Caesarea was divided into 
three nahiyat (sub-districts): Gaza, Ramleh, and Jaffa. Most 
of the Negev was at that time under the vilayet of Hejaz, cen- 
tered in Medina, in the Arabian Peninsula. 

The structure of the Ottoman state should not be ana- 
lyzed from a Western point of view. Even during its zenith, 
no attempt was made to Ottomanize non-Turkish conquered 
regions. The children of ruling groups often married local 
women and assimilated into the local population. Thus local 
traditions and officials were maintained in Erez Israel and a 
subject of the Sultan had to maintain his prime allegiance not 
to the imperial government, but to the religious group or the 
social class into which he was born. The Christians and Jews, 
as members of special millets, even had limited direct con- 
tact with the Ottoman government. Even the head tax, which 
exempted one from military service, was collected by means 
of the millet. Only those non-Ottoman subjects belonging to 
the Sunni sect of Islam could identify to some extent with the 
higher (though only nominal) function of the sultan: the de- 
fense of the Muslim faith against apostasy. 

The vague connection between Ahmad al-Jazzar and 
the supreme authority continued during the rule of Ahmad’s 
successors — Suleiman, Ismail, and Abdallah (1804-32), who 
were less active and cruel than he. Of a similar nature were 
the relations between the supreme authority and the pashas 
who ruled in Damascus and Gaza. Public welfare had no 
significance in the view of the rulers, who regarded as their 
prime function the collection of taxes derived from three ma- 
jor sources: the “miri” land tax (from Muslims); the “kharj,’ 
head tax; and customs. When these sources proved insufhi- 
cient, various crop taxes were levied arbitrarily on Muslims 
and non-Muslims alike. 

At the beginning of the 1780s, Ramleh and Acre derived 
their income from the sale of raw cotton and plain cotton cloth 
to the French traders in the Levant. Clothes, dyes, sugar, and 
coffee (from the West Indies) were bought from the French 
traders. These traders, however, disappeared from the country 
after the French Revolution and returned only after the Napo- 
leonic wars. The (British) Levant Company, which filled the 
gap created by the disappearance of the French traders, was 
not interested in the cotton of Erez Israel. When the French 
traders returned to the East after 1815, they did not succeed in 
reestablishing their former trade connections. In 1821, when 
the long-fibered strain of cotton was introduced into Egypt, 
the manufacture of cotton in Erez Israel became relatively 
useless, except during the U.S. Civil War, when it enjoyed a 
brief revival. Acre and Ramleh never regained their primary 
position in the economy of the country. In 1825, when the 
concession to the Levant Company and privileges granted 
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the Trade Bureau of Marseilles were abolished, the way was 
opened for free trade. 

The period of Egyptian rule in Syria and Erez Israel, 
which lasted nine years (1832-40), marked the peak of pro- 
vincial government. This was the first time that an indepen- 
dent pasha had rebelled against the Sublime Porte, conquered 
territories from other pashas, and compelled the sultan to 
admit the “legality” of his conquests. Nevertheless, after con- 
solidating his position in Syria and Erez Israel, *Muhammad 
Ali, the pasha of Egypt, agreed to pay to Sultan Mahmud 11 
the “accepted quota” of the tax (1834). Ibrahim Pasha (step- 
son of Muhammad Ali), who successfully conducted the mil- 
itary campaign, became the general ruler of the conquered 
area and established his residence in Damascus. The whole 
of Erez Israel, whose northern border reached Sidon, now 
became one district. The few forests remaining in the valleys 
and on the mountain slopes in central Erez Israel were cut 
down to supply wood for Muhammed Ali’s fleet. Ibrahim Pa- 
sha forced the Muslim farmers to join the Egyptian army. Re- 
bellions, which occurred in most of the towns, were put down 
by force and law and order established. Swiftly executed pun- 
ishments halted the incursions of the Bedouin. Even a blood 
revenge feud between the Qays and the Yemen factions was 
put down and travelers from Jaffa to Jerusalem no longer had 
to pay taxes to the Circassian sheikhs of *Abu Ghosh. Attempts 
were made to eradicate bribery in the courts, institute a fair 
division of taxes, and avoid discrimination against the Jews 
in favor of the Muslims. 

For more than a decade before Egyptian rule in Erez 
Israel, Protestant missionaries from Britain and the United 
States tried to obtain permission to establish regular insti- 
tutions in Jerusalem and other parts of the country. These 
attempts met with the strong opposition of the provincial 
rulers and their representatives. Ibrahim Pasha allowed the 
missionaries not only to preach but even to establish schools. 
The Egyptian period also saw the beginning of extensive ac- 
tivity in biblical geography and archaeology, especially by the 
U.S. scholar Edward *Robinson. Moreover, in 1838 the Egyp- 
tian government permitted Britain to open a regular consul- 
ate in Jerusalem; previously, consular representations were 
limited - apart from ephemeral French attempts in Jeru- 
salem in 1699-1700 and 1713-15 — to the coastal towns (Acre, 
Haifa, Jaffa) and Ramleh, and even in these places the powers 
would appoint local agents as their representatives. Twenty 
years later, all the important Western nations, including the 
United States, were represented in Jerusalem by regular con- 
sular delegations. 

The intervention of the European powers in 1840-41 in 
the Egyptian-Ottoman conflict forced Ibrahim Pasha and his 
forces to leave Erez Israel and Syria, which returned to the 
direct control of the Ottoman Empire. Egyptian rule did not 
last long enough to have any lasting influence, but thousands 
of Egyptian farmers who had settled in the southern parts of 
the country remained there after the retreat of the Egyptian 
Army. The Qays and the Yemen factions again caused distur- 
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bances in the rural areas and the people of Abu Ghosh re- 
instated the collection of taxes from travelers (lasting until 
1846). Former pashas, however, were not returned to their 
posts and a new administration was established on the basis 
of strict centralization. 

The increasing administrative changes were finally ex- 
pressed in the Vilayet Law of 1864, which unified the whole 
provincial administration into one framework. Most of Erez 
Israel was covered by the sanjaks of Nablus (which, until 1888, 
included the area of Balqi, east of the Jordan) and Acre, which 
were part of the vilayet of Beirut, and the independent sanjak 
or mutasariflik of Jerusalem (previously part of the vilayet of 
Damascus), which was now placed directly under the author- 
ity of Istanbul. Each district was divided into sub-districts 
(Ar. gada’, plural aqdiya) and each qadda’ into subdistricts 
(Ar. nahiyat). The provincial administration was composed 
of a strict hierarchy of Ottoman officials: mudir (head of a 
nahiya), qaymaqam (head ofa vilayet). Each official was sub- 
ordinate to the head of his administrative region, while the 
Wali was subordinate to the ministry of the interior in Istanbul 
(established in 1860). A council (majlis) representing all sec- 
tors of the population, both Muslim and non-Muslim, aided 
Ottoman officials of every grade who headed an administra- 
tive unit. This administrative system, of course, did not termi- 
nate all corruption and abuse or institute representative rule, 
but it greatly curtailed the arbitrary actions of the provisional 
rulers and even granted the various religious communities a 
small measure of influence in public affairs. 

Missionary organizations, representing almost every 
sect in Western Christianity, increased quickly after the de- 
parture of the Egyptians. They were concentrated mainly in 
Jerusalem, which had, toward the end of the 19" century, the 
greatest proportion of missionaries per capita of any city in the 
world. Some of the missionary groups developed an increas- 
ing number of educational, medical, and charitable institu- 
tions. The number of those converting to the new faith, even 
among Eastern Christians, was negligible, but the establish- 
ment of schools and clinics by Protestant missionaries stimu- 
lated the Latin and Greek Orthodox communities, as well as 
the Ottoman government and even the Jewish community, to 
establish similar institutions. 

Political considerations led to increased rivalry among 
the missionary groups from various countries. The great Euro- 
pean powers, which made attempts to gain areas of influence 
in every part of the Ottoman Empire as potential holding 
points in a future division of the empire, exploited the mis- 
sionary activities of their subjects in Erez Israel for the ad- 
vancement of their political aims. Austria-Hungary, France, 
Prussia, and Russia rendered financial assistance to missionary 
activities. After the signing of the Treaty of Kutchuk-Kainarji 
(1774), Russia claimed the right to protect the Arabs who be- 
longed to the Greek Orthodox Church and even granted its 
protection to the Greek Orthodox patriarchate in Jerusalem. 
The czarist government, which was aided by the Russian Or- 
thodox Company for Palestine and the delegation of the Rus- 
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sian church in the country, contributed funds for the estab- 
lishment of schools, churches, and hostels. France, claimed 
similar rights in relation to the Roman Catholic community, 
institutions, and holy places. The Pope reinstituted the Roman 
Catholic patriarchate in Jerusalem in 1847. The status of France 
as the protector of Roman Catholicism in the Ottoman Em- 
pire was officially confirmed in Article 62 of the Treaty of the 
Congress of Berlin (1878). This status, however, aroused in- 
creasing rivalry on the part of other Catholic countries. In 1841 
the Protestant missions of England and Prussia established 
a joint bishopric in Jerusalem, which the Germans stopped 
supporting in 1881. 

The activities of the Protestant powers within the Otto- 
man Empire were conducted under less favorable conditions 
than those of Russia and France since the former had no mil- 
lets in Erez Israel to “adopt” for religious reasons. Thus, dur- 
ing the Ottoman-Egyptian War of 1839-41, Britain became 
the “defender” of the Jewish and Druze communities in Erez 
Israel, as a sort of countermove to France's identification with 
the Christian Maronite community of Lebanon. One of the 
causes for the outbreak of the Crimean War (1853-56) was the 
conflicting claims of France and Russia to the guardianship of 
the holy places. After 1868 the German *Templer movement 
established settlements in Jaffa, Sarona, Haifa, and Jerusalem, 
reaching over 500 in the course of time. The Templer settle- 
ments, which continued to expand, later supplied William 11 
with the means of political penetration. Of the U.S. groups of 
Millennarians who lived in Artas (near Bethlehem) in 1852, 
in Jaffa in 1866/67, and in Jerusalem in 1881, only the last re- 
mained. This was called the “American Colony,’ although after 
1896 it comprised more Swedes than American subjects. Ar- 
chaeological investigation of the biblical period expanded. A 
U.S. naval unit headed by Lt. WE. Lynch explored the Jordan 
and the Dead Sea. The *Palestine Exploration Fund, estab- 
lished in 1865, completed a survey map of the area west of the 
Jordan, before embarking on the exploration of ancient sites. 
The American Palestine Exploration Society, which was short- 
lived (1870-81), concentrated on eastern Transjordan. 

With the appearance of steam boats in the Middle East 
in the 1830s, regular communications between Erez Israel and 
Europe were established for the first time. In 1837 Austria and 
France gained licenses to operate postal services in the Asian 
provinces of the Ottoman Empire. The Turkish-Tatar postal 
messengers, who traveled between Istanbul and the capitals 
of the provinces at approximately six-week intervals, were 
finally replaced in the mid-19" century by an Ottoman ser- 
vice which, although more frequent, was no less confused. In 
1865 telegraphic communications were set up in Jerusalem 
and other important towns of Erez Israel with the capital of 
the empire and Europe. Three years later the provincial ad- 
ministration completed the first road in Erez Israel (between 
Jerusalem and Jaffa) that was suitable for wheeled carriages. 
Improvements in transportation and communications led 
to an increase in the number of pilgrims and tourists, who 
brought new sources of income. By 1880 the population of 
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Erez Israel had increased appreciably, reaching 450,000, of 
which 24,000 were Jews and 45,000 were Christians. Jeru- 
salem, which had expanded beyond the walls of the Old City 
following the Crimean War, became the largest town in the 
country. Its population was estimated as at least 25,000; more 
than half of them were Jews. 

See also the Land of Israel in International Affairs, in 
*Israel, State of: History. 


The Jewish Population. In the history of the Jews of Erez Israel 
there is a distinct contrast between the periods 1800-40 and 
1841-80. In the first 30 years of the 19 century the corruption 
of Ottoman rule reached heights of perversion. The eight years 
of the Egyptian conquest (1832-40) were a kind of transition 
period. After 1840 the Jews were drawn into international con- 
flicts connected with the Eastern problem, but began to enjoy 
the protection of Western powers. Their numbers increased 
considerably, as did their economic and cultural influence, al- 
though Napoleon’s campaign in Egypt and Erez Israel and his 
call to Eastern Jewry to come to his aid and thus pave the way 
for the political renaissance of Erez Israel - if such a proclama- 
tion was indeed made - made little impression on the Jews of 
the country. The restraining influence of Hayyim Salim *Farhi, 
scion of an ancient Jewish family from Damascus, was felt in 
the country for 20 years. As the financial official and general 
adviser of Ahmad al-Jazzaar and his successors in the pashalic 
of Damascus, Farhi somewhat eased the lives of not only the 
Jews, but the Muslims and Christians as well. After 20 years of 
rule he was murdered in 1820 by Abdallah Pasha, whom Farhi 
had aided in his rise to the status of governor. 

At that time most of the Jews of the country lived in the 
four holy cities: Jerusalem, Safed, Tiberias, and Hebron. Al- 
though they were sustained by funds from the *halukkah, they 
labored under a heavy yoke of taxes imposed by the Ottoman 
officials. Thus J. Conder wrote in 1831: “The extortions and op- 
pressions were so numerous that it was said of the Jews that 
they had to pay for the very air they breathed.” Nevertheless, 
the population continued to increase, especially as a result of 
immigration from Europe. This flow increased with the intro- 
duction of steamboat transportation on the Odessa-Jaffa and 
other routes. The age-old attraction of Erez Israel, which was 
then felt especially among Eastern European Hasidim, brought 
a constant stream of hasidic settlers to Jerusalem and other 
holy cities. The first Ashkenazi community was established in 
Hebron in 1820 by Habad Hasidim influenced by Ber, the son 
of R. Shneur Zalman of Lyady. Jaffa, which had been rebuilt 
by the Ottoman ruler Mohammed Abu Nabut in 1800-20, at- 
tracted a considerable number of Jews from 1830 on. The de- 
velopment of the community, interrupted by the bad earth- 
quake of 1837, was renewed after 1839 and especially after the 
establishment of the rabbinate in 1841. Most of the Jaffa Jews 
came from North Africa; in 1857 there were only three Ash- 
kenazi families there. In 1874 their number increased to 20, 
and the total Jewish population of Jaffa numbered 500. Safed, 
which competed with Jerusalem for spiritual hegemony, suf- 
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fered greatly in the earthquake of 1837, when some 2,000 
Jews lost their lives, and never regained its former position 
of leadership. The first Hebrew printing press in Erez Israel, 
which was established there in 1831, moved to Jerusalem af- 
ter nine years. 

Egyptian rule did not greatly ease the burden of taxes, but 
Muhammad Ali’ efforts to institute Western methods opened 
the way for vital internal and external changes. Although the 
promises in the sultan’s decree of 1839 to grant equal rights to 
members of the three faiths — Jewish, Christian, and Muslim — 
were never fulfilled, there was a considerable improvement in 
the situation of the Jews. The high-flown proclamations of the 
Ottomans, such as that of 1841 (“Muslims, Christians, Israel- 
ites, you are all the subjects of one ruler, you are all the sons 
of one father”), also had some influence on the status of the 
oppressed minorities. Of similar significance was the fact that 
the Western powers, in their struggle for the hegemony of the 
Middle East, displayed a certain interest in the Jews of Erez 
Israel. According to the system of *Capitulations (agreements 
granting special rights to foreign powers in the Ottoman Em- 
pire), the Western consuls in the country “protected” the in- 
terests of their citizens. Great Britain, and often Russia as well, 
became (for the reasons mentioned above) the patrons of the 
Jews of Erez Israel. Britain intervened on behalf of Jews who 
were Ottoman subjects, but primarily on behalf of Jews from 
European countries when their own consuls refused to pro- 
vide assistance. This was so not only during dramatic events, 
such as the *Damascus Affair of 1840 and the Christian mas- 
sacre in Syria in 1860, but even under normal conditions. The 
British government even ventured, in connection with the 
Damascus Affair, to suggest that the sultan allow the Jews of 
the “raaya” class (non-Muslim subjects of the sultan) to ad- 
dress their complaints against local Ottoman authorities to 
him through the mediation of the British consuls. 

Although the Ottomans rejected this suggestion, the 
British consular authorities found opportunities to intervene 
on behalf of the Jews. In 1849 R. Isaiah *Bardaki, the leader 
of the Russian Jews of Jerusalem, requested that the British 
consul in Jerusalem grant protection to Jews who had become 
stateless as a result of discriminatory legislation in Russia. 
Thirty years later Russia relented in its hostile attitude toward 
the Jews of Erez Israel and even granted them some protection, 
while persecuting the Jews in Russia itself. Laurence *Oliph- 
ant reflected: “Had Russia encouraged Jewish immigration to 
Erez Israel and protected the immigrants, she could have 
had an excellent pretext for political interference in the coun- 


try? 

The idea of establishing a Jewish state or, at least, an au- 
tonomous Jewish settlement under supreme Ottoman con- 
trol became a subject for serious discussion. In 1839, during 
the second of his visits in Erez Israel, Sir Moses *Montefiore 
opened negotiations with Muhammad Ali to gain a charter 
for Jewish settlement in Erez Israel in return for a large loan 
to Egypt. These negotiations failed, however, because of the 
downfall of Muhammad Ali, in 1841. The idea of establishing a 
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Jewish buffer state between Egypt and the rest of the Ottoman 
Empire, however, gained supporters during the conflict be- 
tween the two powers. The first who advocated this solution 
was Rev. Wilson Filson Marsh. A detailed plan for Jewish 
settlement was advanced at that time by Abraham *Benisch, 
a Bohemian Jew who became editor of the London Jewish 
Chronicle. The memorandum he composed on the question 
was made available to the Foreign Office by the British consul 
in Jerusalem, William Young, and gained the support of Mon- 
tefiore and other British Jewish leaders. Similar plans, though 
less detailed, were offered at that time on the European con- 
tinent. The idea was supported by English notables such as 
Col. Charles Henry Churchill (1840-56), Col. George Gawler 
(1845), Laurence Oliphant (1879), and others. 

Relations between Jews and non-Jews in Erez Israel were 
not at all amicable. Religious disputes were always common 
and the Jews were in a state of conflict with the missionaries, 
who were prohibited by law to convert Muslims, although the 
London missionary society for the dissemination of Christi- 
anity among Jews usually fought for the rights of Jews in Erez 
Israel. This group was supported by British consuls such as 
James *Finn, whose autobiographical account, Stirring Times 
(1878), is an important source of information. Although con- 
temporaries often remarked that missionary progress in Erez 
Israel was slow, Ludwig August Frankel, who visited Jerusalem 
in 1856, found 131 converts there. According to the estima- 
tion of Goodrich-Freer, no fewer than 523 Jews converted in 
1839-96, and the expenses for baptizing one Jew amounted to 
£1,000. In their battle against the missionaries, the Jews often 
came into conflict with the British and other consuls. 

There were also serious internal conflicts within the 
Jewish community itself. Recipients of halukkah funds often 
complained about discrimination, real or imagined, in their 
treatment by the halukkah officials. The Jews of Germany and 
Holland were the first to establish a separate kolel for them- 
selves, known as “Kolel Hod” (Holland-Deutschland), which 
served as a model for kolelim established by other factions of 
the community. By the beginning of the 20" century, there 
were 30 such kolelim. This division aroused internal contro- 
versies and also damaged the work of the *meshullahim (see 
*Sheluhei Erez Israel) sent to collect money for the welfare 
funds. In 1886 the Ashkenazi kolelim in Jerusalem organized 
a general council under the leadership of Meir *Auerbach and 
Samuel *Salant. 

Although the authority of the Ashkenazi rabbis was 
solid within their own community, they did not enjoy the le- 
gal recognition accorded the Sephardi hakham bashi, as most 
of the Ashkenazim were foreign subjects. The first Sephardi 
chief rabbis, including Solomon Moses *Suzin (in the time 
of Muhammad Ali), Jonah Moses *Navon (1836-40), and 
Judah Navon (1840-41), lacked governmental recognition, 
but from the time of Hayyim Abraham *Gagin (1842-48), the 
hakham bashi received an official status by governmental ap- 
pointment, or rather by the sultan’s confirmation of his elec- 
tion by the Sephardi community of Jerusalem. After Gagin, 
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the post of hakham bashi was held by Isaac Kovo (1848-54), 
Hayyim Nissim *Abulafia (1854-61), Hayyim David *Hazzan 
(1861-69), and Abraham *Ashkenazi (1869-80) who came 
from Larissa, Greece. 

The number of Ashkenazim gradually exceeded the Se- 
phardim in most of the communities of Erez Israel, and while 
the old settlements grew from decade to decade, new ones 
were established. Nablus, the old center of Samaritanism, be- 
gan to attract Jews when it became a trading center. In 1864 
there were in Nablus about 100 Jews, 150 Samaritans, 600 
Christians, and 9,400 Muslims. According to Ludwig August 
Frankl, there were about 100 Jews in the renewed community 
of Haifa in 1856. The influence of the Jews grew, especially in 
Jerusalem, which came to have a Jewish majority. When the 
Old City could no longer contain them, the Jews set up the 
first suburb outside the walls in 1860 (Mishkenot Sha’ananim, 
established by Sir Moses Montefiore). During the twenty 
succeeding years they established more than ten additional 
suburbs, including Nahalat Shiva (1869) and Me’ah She’arim 
(1872), which became the nucleus of the New City. 

The economic situation of the Jews of Erez Israel re- 
mained generally unchanged, despite several attempts to 
settle some Jews on the land and teach them useful trades. 
In 1839 and again in 1849 Montefiore responded to requests 
by the Jews of Erez Israel to implement far-reaching plans to 
settle Jews on the land. Montefiore, together with the Roth- 
schilds of Paris, who worked mainly through their adviser, 
Albert Cohen, and other European philanthropists, helped 
to establish a Jewish hospital in Jerusalem (1854) and sup- 
ported the Laemel school, founded by Frankl in 1856 to teach 
Jews professions and to remove Jewish children from the 
mission schools. Since the teaching methods of this school 
were new from several points of view, and since European 
languages were also taught there, it met with the fierce op- 
position of extreme Ashkenazi Orthodox Jews and their sup- 
porters in the Diaspora, so that Frankl had to turn over the 
administration of the school to Sephardim, who were more 
tolerant. 

The process of the Jewish community’s transformation 
into a productive factor did not cease but rather increased in 
pace. Even the missionaries thought of establishing an ag- 
ricultural settlement for apostate Jews. In 1861 the first land 
purchase by Jews for agricultural purposes in modern times 
was made by the Yehuda family at Moza. Finally, in 1870, the 
*Alliance Israélite Universelle established the *Mikveh Israel 
agricultural school near Jaffa. Agricultural settlements were 
established at *Moza (1873), Petah *Tikvah (1878), and Jauni 
(Rosh Pinnah), which, although they were abandoned after a 
short time, opened the way for future development and were 
reestablished later. In 1881 the U.S. consul wrote that about 
1,000 Jews in Erez Israel earned their livings through agricul- 
tural labor, and therefore many of them were no longer “pau- 
pers and beggars.” On the other hand, the appearance of the 
first Hebrew journals — Ha-Levanon in 1863 and *Havazzelet 
in 1870 - attested to the expansion of the cultural horizons. 
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In this way the population became ready to open its gates to 
new immigrants, ways of life, and ideas, which were brought 
to Erez Israel by the *Hibbat Zion movement. 
[Haim Z’ew Hirschberg] 
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STATE OF ISRAEL 


HISTORICAL SURVEY: THE STATE AND 
ITS ANTECEDENTS (1880-2006) 


Introduction 

It took the new Jewish nation about 7o years to emerge as the 
State of Israel. The immediate stimulus that initiated the mod- 
ern return to Zion was the disappointment, in the last quarter 
of the 19" century, of the expectation that the advancement 
of European civilization would solve the “Jewish question.” 
In Central and Western Europe, the hopes of the Jews to be 
not only formally emancipated but really absorbed as equals 
in their respective “host” nations were shattered by waves of 
social and intellectual antisemitism. In Eastern Europe, par- 
ticularly in the Russian Empire and Romania, not only did 
the technical formalities of emancipation seem to be unob- 
tainable, but Jews repeatedly served as the scapegoats of the 
reactionary regimes in murderous pogroms initiated and or- 
ganized by the authorities themselves. 

In the second half of the century, the traumatic expe- 
riences of Jewish intellectuals in East and West produced 
a movement based on the reaffirmation of Jewish identity, 
mostly in a secular, nationalist form (e.g., Leon *Pinsker and, 
later, Theodor *Herzl), and the conviction that the Jewish 
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question would remain insoluble unless the Jewish masses 
moved out and settled in an autonomous Jewish state to form 
an independent nation. This rational approach of the intellec- 
tuals at first did not necessarily regard Erez Israel as the most 
desirable territory for the purpose of nation building, particu- 
larly in an era when many new nations had emerged on other 
continents in seemingly empty territories. 

The modern Jewish nationalism of the intellectuals soon 
merged with another powerful trend, deeply rooted in the tra- 
ditionalist Jewish masses, mainly in Eastern Europe. The latter 
intuitively sought ways and means of preserving Judaism and 
Jewish tradition in spite of the rapid disintegration of the self- 
contained Jewish societies in the ghetto, or shtetl, which were 
beginning to break up under the impact of the new scientific, 
urbanized civilization. For the masses of Jewry, any country 
outside Erez Israel would always be galut (exile) even if its 
population should prove to be predominantly Jewish; a Jewish 
national renaissance was conceivable only if it was consciously 
rooted in the Hebrew language and Jewish culture and aimed 
at the revival of Jewish nationhood in Erez Israel. 

The merging of the two trends — the rationally intellec- 
tual and the emotionally traditional - gave birth not only to 
*Zionism as an organized political effort, but also to the be- 
ginnings of the pioneering movement of the late 19 century, 
which laid the foundations, on the soil of Erez Israel, for the 
economic, social, and cultural rebirth of the Jewish nation. 
The land itself seemed eminently suitable for the purpose: a 
marginal province of the weak Ottoman Empire, sparsely in- 
habited by a population consisting of various religious groups 
and seemingly lacking any national consciousness or ambi- 
tions of its own; a motherland waiting to be redeemed from 
centuries of neglect and decay by its legitimate sons. 

The rebirth of the nation began almost simultaneously 
from two ends, in Erez Israel itself and in Eastern Europe. 
Tiny groups of “rebels” against the old yishuv, mainly in Jeru- 
salem, decided to break out of the stifling confines of the idle 
*halukkah regime and create a national renaissance by tilling 
the ancestral soil “with their own hands” and reviving the 
Hebrew language, as the living vernacular of a modern na- 
tion, instead of merely a sacred tongue and an inter-commu- 
nity lingua franca. At the same time, small groups of Jewish 
youth (mostly students) in the Russian *Pale of Settlement and 
in Romania were so deeply disenchanted with the idea of at- 
taining security, dignity, and equality in any Diaspora coun- 
try that they decided not to join the mass emigration of Jews 
overseas, nor to participate in revolutionary endeavors in the 
countries where they lived, but to make themselves into pio- 
neers in the establishment of the first modern Jewish villages 
in Erez Israel, which would eventually serve as the cornerstone 
of an independent, “normal” Jewish nation. 

The efforts of this First Aliyah to create new agricultural 
settlements under a corrupt, hostile regime and in a malaria- 
and robber-infested environment might have ended in both 
economic and social failure. The pioneers were in imminent 
danger of economic collapse from sheer inexperience and 
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complete lack of capital, and, by employing cheap Arab labor, 
they might have become a thin stratum of “colonists” whose 
land was in fact tilled by non-Jewish hands. The first danger 
was averted in time by the philanthropic aid of the Russian 
*Hibbat Zion movement and Baron Edmond de *Rothschild, 
and later by the more modern methods of the Zionist Orga- 
nization. The second was eventually avoided by the Second 
Aliyah, a wave of several thousand new Jewish pioneers who 
arrived in Erez Israel after the abortive Russian revolution 
of 1905, determined to create a Jewish working class and to 
“conquer” by their labor not only the soil but also labor itself, 
including all manual aspects and forms of it, to ensure the 
creation of a new Jewish society with a full-fledged produc- 
tive, self-sufficient structure, rather than an “unproductive,” 
Diaspora-like community. 

Some of the men who led this movement (e.g., David 
*Ben-Gurion and Izhak *Ben-Zvi) lived to see their dream 
fulfilled in the form of the independent Jewish state. Many 
despaired of the difficult economic and health conditions 
and returned to Russia, but a sufficient number of them per- 
sisted and remained to lay the foundations of a new, produc- 
tive, and Hebrew-speaking Jewish society. A few years after 
their arrival, they established the first clandestine armed self- 
defense organization (Bar-Giora, later *Ha-Shomer) and the 
first collective workers groups and “self-labor” settlements. 
This endeavor, though still very small in size, was large enough 
to become the focus of a wide Hebrew educational network 
and a mass movement in world Jewry and to fulfill an impor- 
tant role in the political events during World War 1 that led 
to the *Balfour Declaration and the international recognition 
of the Jewish people's right to establish its National Home in 
Palestine. 

In spite of the more favorable conditions of the Brit- 
ish period (1917-48), as compared with the Ottoman era, the 
fundamental moving forces of the First and Second Aliyah 
did not change much. Mass immigration, as distinct from the 
aliyah of pioneering groups and individuals, occurred mainly 
when the condition of Jewish communities in the Diaspora 
became economically or physically unbearable. The Soviet 
regime, which cut the Jews of Russia off from the rest of the 
Jewish people, deprived the reviving nation in Palestine of 
its main human reservoir; but Jews from Poland, the Baltic 
states, Romania, and Central Europe exploited almost every 
conceivable opportunity, “legal” or “illegal,” to settle in Pal- 
estine, particularly after the closing of the gates to the United 
States in 1924. 

Meanwhile, the “self-labor” principle of the Second Ali- 
yah stimulated the creation of a widespread network of mutual 
aid institutions combined in a powerful labor federation (the 
*Histadrut), which enabled the Jewish workers to maintain a 
bearable standard of living even under adverse conditions. The 
collective and cooperative settlements of the labor pioneers, as 
well as urban centers built by Jewish labor with middle-class 
capital and initiative, soon created a belt of continuous Jew- 
ish settlement increasingly resembling a nucleus of national 
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territory. The Hebrew educational system raised a generation 
of tens and later hundreds of thousands of native-born young 
people (the “sabras”) for whom language, historical tradition, 
native soil, and national allegiance became one harmonious 
whole. To protect the yishuv’s physical security and prevent 
pogrom-style Arab violence, a clandestine nationwide defen- 
sive militia, the *Haganah, was established. Gradually, self- 
governing institutions emerged, gaining partial official recog- 
nition (such as *Keneset Israel, municipal councils, etc.) and 
partly serving the Jewish population by mutual consent (e.g., 
the Jewish magistrates’ courts (batei-mishpat ha-shalom), vol- 
untary taxes, etc.), which enhanced the independent national 
character of the expanding community. 

After a brief honeymoon, illuminated by the illusion of 
British benevolence in the beginning of the 1920s, the essential 
principle of the nation building process remained unchanged: 
only what the Jews created themselves, despite the unfriendly 
regime and the hostile environment - by their own initiative, 
with their own physical efforts, defending themselves with 
their own arms, at the cost of their own blood - gradually 
made the new Jewish nation a reality. This principle remained 
valid during World War 11 and its aftermath. The new nation 
was still too small and dependent to save European Jewry dur- 
ing the Nazi *Holocaust, but it made serious efforts to do so. 
It also prepared itself for all-out self-defense in case of a Nazi 
conquest of Palestine and, when this danger was averted, for 
a systematic struggle for national independence against Brit- 
ish opposition and Arab violent aggression by “illegal” mass 
immigration, rapid enlargement of the settlement network, 
armed sabotage, and so forth. 

The establishment of the State of Israel in 1948 was an 
historic breakthrough into international recognition and na- 
tional sovereignty, but in historical perspective it proved to be 
only a “great leap forward” and not the terminal point in the 
process of nation building. The main developments since the 
establishment of the state have been the accelerated growth of 
the population, mainly through the ingathering of the exiles - 
paradoxically, from those countries which were, or became, 
Israel's declared enemies (i.e., the Arab countries and those 
of the Soviet Bloc, including latterly the former Soviet Union 
itself); the systematic settlement of empty spaces, particularly 
in the south; economic development through modernization 
of agriculture, industrialization, and application of modern 
science; the implementation of genuine democracy on all lev- 
els of government and the protection of civil liberties, in spite 
of an almost permanent military emergency; and pragmatic, 
compromise solutions for explosive internal problems, such 
as the antagonism between religious and secular concepts of 
Jewish nationhood, the strains and stresses between Jews of 
European origin and those from the “Oriental” countries, and 
the conflict between the socialist, cooperative, and egalitarian 
trends of the labor movement and the need to attract private 
capital and introduce incentives for economic efficiency. An 
outstanding success was the maintenance of a highly efficient 
citizen's army, free of militarist trappings, preserving the old 
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spirit of a people's militia and also serving for collective agri- 
cultural pioneering and other pacific purposes. 

The central and dominant problem however, proved to be 
more and more the antagonism between Israel and the Arab 
world, which ostensibly centered on the plight of the Palestin- 
ian Arab refugees, who had fled en masse from the territory 
of Israel during its *War of Independence. Almost immedi- 
ately, but particularly from the middle 1950s, the great pow- 
ers began to exploit this antagonism in their own interests, 
reinforcing its destructive features instead of working toward 
constructive solutions, until the *Six-Day War (1967) created 
an entirely new territorial and political situation, fraught with 
the danger of a new “round” but also opening perspectives for 
Arab-Israel peace. This situation placed Israel more firmly at 
the center of world Jewry’s attention and devotion than ever 
before. In the immediate postwar period the two greatest Jew- 
ish communities, in the United States and the Soviet Union, 
which in the recent past had seemed to be irretrievably on the 
road to complete assimilation, also began to stir toward Jew- 
ish revival. While in the United States, after a short spurt of 
immigration, it became clear that large-scale aliyah was not 
to be expected, massive aliyah from the former Soviet Union 
would become the miracle of the 1990s. Thus, from several 
scores of pioneers at the outset of the Zionist enterprise, the 
revived Jewish nation in Erez Israel numbered in the early 
1970s over 2.5 million people and in the early years of the 21* 
century edged toward 5.5 million, poised to become the larg- 
est Jewish community in the world. 

However, the euphoria of the Six-Day War was relatively 
short-lived, unleashing processes that would agitate Israel's 
national life in the coming decades. The nation’s pent-up en- 
ergies, confined within narrow physical borders and a culture 
of economic austerity for 20 years, burst forth in a recrudes- 
cence of economic activity that created new wealth and new 
inequalities. A new political regime under Menahem Begin 
hastened the demise of the old-style socialism that had domi- 
nated the country for so many years and accelerated the trans- 
formation of Israel into a modern Western consumer society. 
Politically, the country underwent severe polarization as the 
right and left, hawks and doves, became hardened in their re- 
spective positions, while the trauma of the *Yom Kippur War 
initiated a tortuous process that saw peace treaties signed with 
Egypt and Jordan and years of unabated Arab terrorism de- 
stroying innocent lives. 

Israel at the outset of the 21* century stood at a new cross- 
roads, facing challenges that only the resiliency and moral fi- 
ber of its people might meet. The challenge of the new mil- 
lennium was to recapture the sense of a common past and a 
common destiny that had always sustained the nation. 


The Land of Israel in International Affairs, 1798-1923 

After the Crusades, the European powers attached no great 
significance to the Land of Israel, and its conquest by the 
Ottoman Turks reduced its importance still further. The name 
“Palestine” had only a historical, archaeological, or antiquar- 
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ian connotation; it did not denote any clearly defined politi- 
cal entity, or even a separate administrative subdivision of the 
Ottoman Empire. The country was part of the empire; some- 
times it was regarded as a part of Syria. As far as international 
affairs were concerned, it was no more than a remote terri- 
tory, a bone of contention among unruly pashas and a prey 
to Bedouin banditry. Although certain European commercial 
interests, such as the Levant Company, did pay some atten- 
tion to it at one period, their operations were designated to 
extend to the Ottoman Empire as a whole, and Palestine did 
not play a special role in their plans; nor has this competition 
been shown to have had any appreciable effect on the poli- 
cies of the powers. 


NAPOLEON'S CAMPAIGN. ‘This situation underwent a drastic 
change when *Napoleon made his surprising move to land an 
expeditionary force in the East and succeeded in conquering 
Egypt (1798; see above), followed by an invasion of Palestine in 
1799. The invasion, after initial success, was frustrated by the 
failure of his efforts to take Acre. The reasons that presumably 
prompted Napoleon to undertake this campaign are of great 
significance, for they were the same that were henceforth to 
induce all major European powers to vie with one another for 
influence in the area. 

The predominant consideration was the territory’s geo- 
graphical position at the crossroads of the three commercial 
and strategic routes of the modern world, which link the At- 
lantic Ocean and Mediterranean Sea with the Indian and Pa- 
cific Oceans, the Mediterranean with the Persian Gulf, and 
the Eurasian continent with Africa. When Ottoman rule in 
Asia entered into a decline at the end of the 18" century, every 
power felt obliged to deny exclusive control of the crossroads 
to any of its rivals. For Napoleon, the country was of equal 
importance for both defense and attack: its conquest would 
enable him to defend Egypt against Anglo-Turkish attempts 
to wrest it from his hands and provide him with a springboard 
for campaigns directed at Anatolia and Istanbul, the Persian 
Gulf, and India. 

Another factor that was to enter into the considerations 
of every power planning to replace the Ottoman Empire in 
the control of the area was the presence of ethnic and religious 
minorities that would presumably be prepared to accept the 
protection of a European power. At the time of Napoleon's 
campaign in Palestine, the idea of establishing a Jewish state 
in the area was mooted in Paris. During the siege of Acre Na- 
poleon was said to have issued a proclamation to the Jews, 
apostrophizing them as “rightful heirs of Palestine” and call- 
ing upon them “to take over that which had been conquered” 
(some scholars, however, regard the proclamation as apoc- 
ryphal). Napoleon was known to have had plans for foment- 
ing unrest among the Druze and Maronites in the north and 
exploiting the existence of Christian and Muslim holy places 
for his purposes. 


MUHAMMAD ALIS CAMPAIGNS. For these and other reasons 
the future of Palestine became an issue of general European 
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importance during the wars conducted by Muhammad Ali, 
who was sent to Egypt by the sultan in 1800 in order to reor- 
ganize Egypt after Napoleon's failure. Muhammad Ali sought 
to base his rule in Egypt on the innovations introduced by the 
Napoleonic conquest. In order to realize his ambition to cre- 
ate a ruling dynasty in Egypt and ward off a possible direct 
attack by the Ottoman forces, he dispatched Ibrahim, his step- 
son, to Palestine and Syria. In 1832-33 Ibrahim overran both 
territories, and for the next seven years the area remained in 
the hands of Muhammad Ali. The Egyptian regime brought 
many changes to Palestine. A central government ruled the 
country, law and order were established, and tens of thousands 
of Egyptians migrated to Palestine and established a chain of 
settlements along the coastal plain from Gaza and toward the 
Sea of Galilee. The non-Muslim residents of Palestine were 
able to act more freely. Some synagogues and churches were 
built and a British consulate, the first European consulate in 
Palestine, was opened in Jerusalem. 

Failure of the Ottomans to push the Egyptians out of 
Syria in 1840 brought the European powers back to the area. 
It was at this point that Britain (under Lord Palmerston) and, 
to a lesser degree, Austria decided that it was in their inter- 
est to shore up the sultan’s tottering power. From their point 
of view, it was a timely decision, for otherwise there was a 
danger of Russian hegemony over the Ottoman Empire or of 
France - an ally of Muhammad Ali - gaining control of the 
Mediterranean. Furthermore, by this time Syria and Palestine 
had become a factor in their own right in the policy pursued 
by the powers. The growing significance of modern means of 
transportation - steamships and railroads — lent significance 
to an area that served as a crossroads and control of which 
would facilitate the construction of interoceanic canals and 
intercontinental railroads. Palmerston already recognized 
this. The possession of Palestine would secure control of the 
Suez route, which was in use even in those pre-canal days (the 
early steamers preferred to cruise along the Mediterranean 
coast rather than risk the stormy passage around the Cape 
of Good Hope, transferring their cargoes overland across the 
Suez Isthmus to be shipped to their destination through the 
Red Sea and the Indian Ocean - the traditional route since 
early historical times). The eastern Mediterranean coast was 
also regarded as the proper place for the terminal of a land 
route — a railroad leading to Iraq and the Persian Gulf; in fact, 
the vision of such a route was to have an ever-increasing effect 
upon the imperialist policies of Britain and France. 

From the French point of view, these considerations re- 
quired the extension of Muhammad Ali’s domain in Syria as 
far north as possible; the British, on the other hand, were in- 
terested in pushing him back as much as possible toward the 
Nile Valley and denying him access to the main lines of com- 
munication to the Persian Gulf. In 1840, when Muhammad 
Ali, with French support, rejected a demand that his rule be 
restricted to Palestine, the other powers, led by Britain, inter- 
vened by force of arms and compelled him to give up Syria, in- 
cluding Palestine, and restrict himself to Egypt. The Ottoman 
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Empire paid back the European powers by changing its atti- 
tude toward the non-Muslim inhabitants of the Empire as a 
whole, but this was mainly applied in Palestine. 


PROTECTIVE RIGHTS. In the following two decades, Pales- 
tine retained a place in international affairs due to its impor- 
tance for those powers that wanted the right to protect one or 
the other of the religious minorities in the decaying Ottoman 
Empire. Russia had long had such rights, confirmed in the 
Kutchuk-Kainarji Treaty of 1774 (Article 7), over Orthodox 
Christians in Turkey and the Orthodox Christian holy places 
in Palestine. France's rights to protect the Catholics (Latins) 
and their holy places, which had their roots in the age of the 
Crusades, were confirmed by Capitulations (privileges for 
the foreigners). Britain and, to some extent, Prussia sought to 
counter these advantages by extending their protection to the 
insignificant Protestant minority (which accounts for the cre- 
ation of the Jerusalem bishopric in 1841). Palmerston and his 
successors also sought to extend unofficial British protection 
to the Jewish minority. Under the pressure of the European 
powers, the Ottomans first allowed the non-Muslim citizens of 
the Empire to buy and own land and buildings, later extend- 
ing the right to everyone, including foreigners. This allowed 
the Europeans and Americans to put up new churches, hos- 
pitals, schools, and other buildings in the main towns of Pal- 
estine from 1840 on. During the 1860s Christian groups built 
new agricultural settlements in Palestine. An American group 
established the American colony near Jaffa in 1866, while a 
larger group of Germans built three German colonies in Haifa, 
Jaffa, and Jerusalem. Later on they built new settlements in the 
Coastal Plain (Sarona), Lower Galilee, and near the Jaffa—Jeru- 
salem road. The Jewish immigrants of the 1880s were also able 
to establish the first moshavot (agriculture settlements) as a 
result of this process. Throughout the 1840s and 1850s, fierce 
competition ensued among the powers to improve their posi- 
tion as protective powers. The struggle was carried out mainly 
through their consular representatives in Jerusalem, which 
was an ideal arena in which to press their claims; their real 
purpose, of course, was to give the powers exercising these 
rights a hold on the Ottoman Empire that they could exploit 
whenever its collapse would lead to the ultimate disposition of 
its territories. It will be recalled that the contradictory claims 
of Russia and France with regard to the holy places were the 
direct cause of the outbreak of the Crimean War. 


THE STRUGGLE OVER COMMUNICATIONS. Developments 
in Egypt between 1860 and 1890 again put the emphasis on 
the control of communications. The Suez Canal was opened 
in 1869 and France's hegemony in Cairo assured her control 
of the new waterway. This was a situation that the British felt 
they could not tolerate; in 1878 Britain took over Cyprus and 
finally, in 1882, it took Egypt by military conquest, ousting 
the French and maintaining its position for many decades to 
come. The two powers now switched roles: it was Britain that 
now aspired to extend its influence to the north, by way of 
Palestine and southern Syria, while France, which had struck 
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roots in the Lebanon and in central and northern Syria, sought 
to confine British influence to Egypt. 

In the last decade of the 19 century, when the advance 
of capitalism and industry played an increasingly important 
role in general political developments, the competition be- 
tween the European powers (Britain, France, Imperial Ger- 
many, Italy, Austria-Hungary, Imperial Russia) for influence 
in Syria and Palestine was concerned with religious and cul- 
tural hegemony as well as with economic and financial issues. 
Traditional British-Ottoman friendship had turned into en- 
mity as a result of the British occupation of Egypt and the as- 
cendancy of German influence over the Sublime Porte at the 
turn of the century. In spite of the Entente of 1903, relations 
between Britain and France in the Middle East continued to 
be competitive, rather than friendly. To guard against the pos- 
sibility of an Ottoman attack upon Egypt, with the possible 
support of Germany or France, Kitchener, the British com- 
mander in Egypt, thought it imperative to establish a buffer 
state under British protection in the area adjacent to Egypt, 
between Acre and Aqaba. 

These strategic considerations played a dominant role in 
the struggle between Britain, France, and Germany over rail- 
road construction in the area. The German plans provided for 
the construction of a railroad link leading from northwest to 
southeast, from Constantinople to Alexandretta and thence 
to the Persian Gulf. This plan for a Baghdad Railroad threat- 
ened British interests in the Persian Gulf and clashed with 
two other plans: a British proposal for an east-west route from 
Baghdad to Haifa (the Willcocks Plan) and a French proposal 
for a railroad linking Alexandretta or Homs with Baghdad. 
Another project, in which the Germans took an active part, 
was that of the Hejaz Railroad (Damascus to Mecca), which 
competed with the French-built north-south railroad (Aleppo 
to Mezerib). Of special significance was the Haifa-Dar‘a sec- 
tion of the Hejaz Railroad, which competed with the Beirut- 
Damascus section of the French railroad and came in place of 
the British Willcocks Plan. Furthermore, the Hejaz Railroad 
represented a strategic threat to British interests in Egypt, an 
aspect borne out by the Ottoman demand that the Germans 
and the French extend their railroad lines to Rafa and con- 
struct a line from Ma‘an to Akaba (which would have created 
a direct link between the Mediterranean and the Red Sea and 
threatened the Suez Canal’s monopoly). 

By 1912 the struggle among the powers had become sharp 
enough for the French upper chamber to adopt a resolution 
emphasizing French interests in Syria (including Palestine). 
Although the British foreign secretary, Sir Edward Grey, pub- 
licly declared that Britain would follow a “hands-off” policy in 
Syria, he soon modified his statement by denying any inten- 
tion to recognize exclusive French rights in the area. More- 
over, the British representatives in Cairo did not feel commit- 
ted by his declaration. 

In 1914, on the eve of World War 1, the Germans settled 
their differences with the other two powers by two railroad 
conventions that were to divide the Asian part of the Ottoman 
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Empire into British, German, and French spheres of economic 
interest. The German-French convention granted the Ger- 
mans economic supremacy in Anatolia, northern Syria, and 
Mesopotamia, while French economic interests would pre- 
dominate in central and southern Syria, up to the Egyptian 
border (i-e., the area served by the French railroads and the 
Hejaz line). The Anglo-German convention, which divided 
Mesopotamia into German and British spheres of influence, 
acknowledged the supremacy of British economic interests in 
the area lying to the south of Beirut and west of Amman as 
well as in the desert lying between Transjordan and Iraq (this 
would have enabled the British to build a Suez-Akaba-Kuwait- 
Barash railroad as compensation for the Willcocks scheme). 
It should be noted that in the German agreement with the 
French, Palestine was recognized as lying within the French 
sphere of interests, while in the German-British agreement it 
appears as part of the British sphere; thus the Germans suc- 
ceeded in settling their own differences with the British and 
the French and simultaneously planted the seeds of conten- 
tion between the two powers with regard to the future status 
of the country. 


THE AQABA INCIDENT AND THE SINAI BORDER. The Aqaba 
incident of 1906 is a striking illustration of the importance the 
British attached to the whole area even before World War 1. (It 
also led to the delineation of the eastern border of Sinai, which 
eventually became the boundary of Mandatory Palestine.) The 
peace agreement with Muhammad Ali (1841) had left him, 
in addition to Egypt, an area in the Sinai Peninsula from the 
town of Suez to a spot south of Gaza, on the Mediterranean 
coast, and several fortified cities on the Red Sea coast on the 
route to Mecca. In 1892, ten years after the British conquest 
of Egypt, the Ottomans demanded the return of Sinai and the 
Hejaz cities. Sir Evelyn Baring (later Lord Cromer) rejected the 
Ottoman demand, and eventually a compromise was achieved 
by which the Hejaz cities were placed under Ottoman rule, 
while the Sinai Peninsula was to remain Egyptian territory. In 
the course of the negotiations, it transpired that the borders in 
the Sinai Peninsula were under dispute. The Ottomans claimed 
that the Egyptian border extended from Rafah to Suez. Baring 
claimed that southern Sinai also belonged to Egypt and that 
the new border should be a straight line from Rafah to Aqaba. 
The Ottomans refused to accept this demand. 

The controversy played a certain role in the negotiations 
between Theodor *Herzl and Joseph Chamberlain in 1902-03 
concerning Jewish settlement in northern Sinai, which Cham- 
berlain was inclined to believe would help to ward off a possi- 
ble Ottoman attack and might eventually lead to the inclusion 
of Palestine in the British sphere of influence. Baring, however, 
would not hear of this plan, preferring the local Bedouin as 
instruments of British policy. 

As a result of this “Bedouin policy,’ the British seized 
an area of Ottoman territory near Aqaba in 1906, although 
there was no doubt that their action was a flagrant violation of 
Ottoman sovereignty. The Ottomans charged that this was part 
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of an attempt to extend the Egyptian border at their expense. 
The tension soon turned into a full-fledged crisis. An Ottoman 
compromise proposal, which would have divided the Sinai 
Peninsula in such a manner as to leave both banks of the Gulf 
of Suez in Egyptian hands and both banks of the Gulf of Aqaba 
Ottoman, was rejected. The British regarded the issue impor- 
tant enough to warrant an ultimatum to Istanbul, to which 
the sultan submitted in September 1906. The new Ottoman- 
Egyptian border now became a line extending from Rafa to 
Taba and underwent no further change until 1948. Thus the 
first boundary of modern Palestine was established. 


THE *SYKES-PICOT AGREEMENT AND THE MCMAHON - 
HUSSEIN CORRESPONDENCE. World Wart further exacer- 
bated, rather than reduced, differences among the Allies. The 
railroad agreements with Germany had left the future of Pal- 
estine a matter of controversy between Britain and France, and 
in the very first months of the war the two powers reiterated 
their interests in the area so as to lay the foundations for the 
claims they would submit when victory had been achieved. 
Between November 1914 and March 1915, the British cabinet 
held several sessions devoted to the subject, finally resolving 
that, at the very minimum, British interests required the inter- 
nationalization of Palestine if exclusive British control could 
not be obtained. The French raised their claims to supremacy 
in Syria and Palestine in the legislature and in the press; they 
also asked for Russian support in exchange for French sup- 
port of Russian claims on Constantinople. The Russians in 
their turn asked for the exclusion of the Orthodox Christian 
holy places (in Galilee as well as in Jerusalem) from French 
control, and the French countered by offering, as a maximum 
concession, the internationalization of the Jerusalem-Bethle- 
hem area, provided the rest of Palestine became French. Both 
the Russians and the British refused to accede to this pro- 
posal, and in July 1915 the British cabinet came to the conclu- 
sion that the best way to counteract French demands was to 
obtain Russian agreement for a joint Anglo-French-Russian 
regime in Palestine after the war. The Russians appear to have 
agreed to this plan. 

When the Syrian and Hejazi leaders of the Arab revolt, 
with British encouragement, raised their claims to the area (as 
reflected in the Hussein-McMahon correspondence - see next 
paragraph), it was decided to appoint a mixed Anglo-French 
commission to submit an agreed plan for the postwar parti- 
tion of the Ottoman Empire. The commission was appointed 
in the fall of 1915, with Sir Arthur Nicholson - shortly after- 
ward replaced by Sir Mark Sykes — as the British representa- 
tive and Charles Francois Georges-Picot (the former French 
consul to Jerusalem) for France. The recommendations of the 
commission, as accepted by the powers, became known as the 
Tripartite (*Sykes-Picot) Agreement of 1916. It provided for 
joint Anglo-French-Russian-Italian and Arab control of all 
parts of Palestine containing holy places. This included the 
area between a line running from the Dead Sea to Rafah in the 
south to a line running from the northwest corner of the Sea of 
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Galilee toward Ras el-Naqura on the Mediterranean shore in 
the north. The Jordan River was to be the eastern boundary of 
this area, safeguarding the interests of the European powers as 
well as those of all religions. France got the rule over the area 
north of Nazareth and the Sea of Galilee (Lake Kinneret — i.e., 
northern Galilee and Safed), together with the Lebanon. Brit- 
ain got the control over Haifa Bay (with the towns of Haifa 
and Acre) to satisfy the requirements of the British navy and 
to serve as the terminal of the Baghdad Railroad. The agree- 
ment also defined the incorporation of Transjordan and the 
Negev into an Arab State under British protection, as a cor- 
ridor between British bases in Egypt and those in southern 
Iraq, and the creation of a French-protected Syrian-Arab state, 
including the Hauran. 

Meanwhile, Sir Henry McMahon, the British high com- 
missioner in Cairo, had been negotiating with Hussein ibn Ali, 
the sharif of Mecca, for his assistance in the war against the 
Ottoman Empire in return for a British promise to support 
his bid for the restoration of the caliphate. On behalf of his 
government, Sir Henry McMahon agreed to support Arab in- 
dependence within the boundaries proposed by Hussein, who 
asked for all the Arab areas of the Ottoman Empire south of 
the Taurus Mountains, with two provisos: first, “The two dis- 
tricts of Mersina and Alexandretta and portions of Syria lying 
to the west of the districts of Damascus, Homs, Hama, and 
Aleppo, which cannot be said to be purely Arab, and should 
be excluded from the limits demanded”; secondly, the under- 
taking to support Arab independence was given only “... for 
those frontiers wherein Britain is free to act without detriment 
to the interests of her ally, France...”. The term “Syria” was of- 
ten regarded, particularly by Arabs, as including Palestine and 
the “district” or vilayet of Damascus extended to the whole 
of Transjordan. The first proviso, as well as the second, there- 
fore, according to British sources, clearly excluded the whole 
of western Palestine. This was subsequently verified by Sir Mc- 
Mahon himself and by a British government committee that 
examined the correspondence. On the other hand, the Arabs 
claimed that the letters spoke of excluding the cities of Aleppo, 
Hama, Homs, and Damascus; thus, as Palestine lay south of 
Damascus, it was not excluded from the Hussein demand and 
the area of Palestine was promised to the Arabs. 

In order to provide a counterweight to French protection 
of Catholics and Russian protection of Orthodox Christians 
in the proposed jointly administered area, the British, in 1916, 
recommended that the Allies permit Zionist settlement in Pal- 
estine (presumably under British protection), an idea that had 
been discussed by the British cabinet as far back as 1914. 


THE ZIONIST CLAIMS. When the Zionist leadership heard of 
the truncation of the Land of Israel envisaged by the Sykes-Pi- 
cot Agreement, Chaim *Weizmann dispatched a strong protest 
to the British Foreign Office. In Weizmann’s opinion the real- 
ization of Zionist goals required that the whole of the Land of 
Israel be placed under British protection. Eventually, Britain 
also came to the conclusion that British control of the entire 
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area of Palestine would serve her interests in Egypt and Meso- 
potamia, and this realization gave added impetus to the Brit- 
ish plans for the conquest of the country by her forces alone. 
Zionist pressure and the wish to win over the Jews of Russia 
(after the revolution of February 1917) and those living behind 
enemy lines (Germany, Austria-Hungary) to Britain led to the 
*Balfour Declaration, which promised the help of Britain in 
establishing a Jewish National Home in Palestine. This Dec- 
laration made no attempt to establish the exact boundaries of 
the National Home, which later led to much discussion about 
the limits of the Jewish National Home. 

World War 1 ended with the British conquering Palestine 
(1917-18). During the war the Zionists had won French sup- 
port for their aims, mainly through the efforts of Nahum *So- 
kolow. A month after the war had ended, in December 1918, 
the French Premier Georges Clemenceau, who was indifferent 
to Middle East affairs and wholly absorbed in the problem of 
Germany, gave his consent to British rule over the entire area 
of Palestine “from Dan to Beersheba” (no more precise defi- 
nition being given) in exchange for British support of French 
territorial claims concerning its boundary with Germany. The 
Zionist leaders, having coordinated their territorial demands 
with those of Emir Feisal, Hussein’s son (which eventually led 
to the Weizmann-Feisal accord), presented their demands to 
the Council of Ten at the Paris Peace Conference in Febru- 
ary 1919. They called for the borders of Palestine to run from 
a point on the Mediterranean coast south of Sidon along the 
foothills of the Lebanon up to Rashiya (thereby including most 
of the Litani valley and all the sources of the Jordan), proceed- 
ing further east along the Hermon ridge, and then southward 
parallel to and west of the Hejaz Railroad down to the Gulf of 
Aqaba. Such an arrangement would have given both Palestine 
and the Arab state access to the Transjordan section of the He- 
jaz Railroad. In the south, the Zionists asked for a boundary 
which would be agreed upon with the Egyptian government. 
It took 70 years to realize this wish, as Israel and Egypt only 
agreed on their common border in 1979. 

The borders of Palestine were also the subject of an ex- 
change of notes between Britain and France in September 1919 
and June 1920 and of discussions by the foreign ministers of 
the two powers in December 1919 and June and December 
1920. Both parties attached great importance to this question, 
and at one point the French, incensed at British opposition 
to their Syrian plans, demanded a return to the Sykes-Picot 
Agreement with its provisions for a truncated Palestine. In the 
end, the British only partly succeeded in getting the Zionist 
border proposals accepted and agreed to a narrow interpreta- 
tion of the agreement they had reached with Clemenceau in 
1918. As a result, a boundary agreement was signed between 
France and the United Kingdom on December 23, 1920. In 
it the border outlined in the Sykes-Picot Agreement was ex- 
tended as far as “Dan” only, ie., including the Safed district 
and a narrow corridor (the Galilee panhandle) northward, 
containing Lake Huleh and Metullah as well as half of the 
Golan Heights but only half of the Sea of Galilee. Details of 
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the border were fixed by a special demarcation commission 
that functioned from 1920 to 1923, and its final version was 
amended to include both banks of the Huleh, the Jordan River, 
and Lake Kinneret (the Sea of Galilee) in Palestine, but left 
the Golan with Syria. Efforts by the Zionist leaders to obtain 
more favorable borders, including the water sources in the 
north and the extensive uncultivated areas in the east, had 
been frustrated by the compromise between the powers. This 
final version was ultimately ratified by the League of Nations 
*Mandate for Palestine. 


[Uri Ra’anan / Gideon Biger (2"4 ed.)] 


Boundaries 

BOUNDARIES OF MANDATORY PALESTINE. Inthe South. The 
formation of the frontiers of Israel actually began with the de- 
limitation and demarcation of the boundary between Egypt 
(then under British protection) and the Ottoman dominions 
in 1906. In 1841, after Muhammad (Mehemet) Ali had been 
pushed back into Egypt, an Ottoman firman (royal decree) 
fixed the boundary as a straight line connecting the north- 
ern outskirts of Suez, at the northern tip of the gulf of that 
name, with a point southwest of Gaza, near the small village 
of Rafah, on the Mediterranean. This boundary gave Egypt a 
triangular area in northern Sinai, which included the entire 
Mediterranean coast of the peninsula. A few years after the 
British took control of Egypt in 1882, a dispute broke out over 
the actual position of the boundary. The British were very 
unhappy about the Suez-Rafa line, which gave the Ottomans 
easy access to the Suez Canal (opened in 1869), especially its 
southern end. They put forward various claims and proposals 
aimed at pushing the boundary as far eastward, away from the 
canal, as possible. The dispute reached its climax early in 1906, 
when the British sent forces to occupy the vital positions in 
the Sinai Peninsula and at the head of the Gulf of Aqaba. The 
crisis, which brought the two countries to the verge of war, was 
settled when the Ottomans were forced to agree to draw the 
boundary along a line from Rafa to a point on the northern 
shore of the gulf three miles west of Aqaba village. The Brit- 
ish demand for the Rafa-Aqaba line was based on a detailed 
survey of northern and eastern Sinai. It gave them, as control- 
lers of Egypt, the entire width of the Sinai desert as a natural 
barrier between Ottoman territory and the Suez Canal, and 
left them in control of nearly all the main water resources in 
eastern Sinai, as well as the roads and tracks connecting the 
Gulf of Aqaba with the Mediterranean Sea. 

The demarcation of the boundary was carried out under 
very difficult conditions, at the height of the summer, and the 
boundary as marked out on the ground deviates slightly from 
the line laid down in the agreement - due mainly to mistakes 
in survey and measurement in the extremely rugged terrain, 
and partly to the insistence of the Ottoman delegation. Thus 
the line reached the Gulf of Aqaba near Bir Taba, five miles 
southwest of the point designated in the agreement, leaving 
the entire northern shore of the Gulf on the Ottoman side. 
It should be pointed out that in 1906 this was formally only 
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an administrative line and not an international boundary. It 
was agreed at the time between the Ottomans and the British 
that the Sinai Peninsula would continue to form part of the 
Ottoman Empire, though it was under Anglo-Egyptian ad- 
ministration. This border, 135 mi. (224 km.) long, was adopted 
in 1919 as the boundary between Egypt and British-mandated 
Palestine. Except for its northern section (the southern border 
of the Gaza Strip) it also became the armistice demarcation 
line between Egypt and Israel during the period 1949-67. It 
was actually abolished after the occupation of Sinai by Israel 
in the Six-Day War but the peace agreement between Egypt 
and Israel, signed in 1979, established this line as the agreed 
international boundary between them. 


In the North. The next stage in the formation of the modern 
boundaries of Israel came with the delimitation and demarca- 
tion, in 1922-23, of the boundary between British-mandated 
Palestine and the French-mandated territories of Syria and 
Lebanon. The starting point for the delimitation of this bound- 
ary was the Sykes-Picot Treaty of 1916 (see also the Land of 
Israel in International Affairs, above). According to the treaty, 
the northern boundary of Palestine was to be a line from the 
Mediterranean coast a short distance north of Acre to a point 
on the northwestern shore of Lake Tiberias (Lake Kinneret). 
The area south of this line was to come under an international 
regime, except for a British enclave around the Bay of Acre, 
while the area to the north was assigned to the French. 
Toward the end of World War 1 and during the two years 
which followed, there was much political activity around the 
question of the final location of this boundary. Strenuous ef- 
forts were made by the Zionist movement to induce the Brit- 
ish and French governments to move it much further north, 
so that it would correspond to the northern frontier of the 
biblical Land of Israel and bring the whole of Galilee within 
British-mandated territory. At one stage the Zionist move- 
ment pressed for a northern boundary which would run from 
the outskirts of Sidon (Saida) eastward to the northern foot of 
Mount Hermon, to encompass most of the valley of the Litani 
and all the headwaters of the Jordan (see *Zionist Policy). 
After lengthy discussions and much lobbying, an agree- 
ment was reached and embodied in the Franco-British Con- 
vention of Dec. 23, 1920. The boundary between Palestine and 
Syria-Lebanon was to be a line starting on the Mediterranean 
coast about 1.2 mi. (2 km.) south of Rosh ha-Nikrah (Ras al- 
Naqura) where the present Israel-Lebanese border reaches the 
sea, and running eastward along the watershed between the 
Fara Hindaj wadis (now Nahal Dishon) and Qarqara (now 
Nahal Bezet) in the south, and the al-Dubba al-Ayytn and 
Zarq@ valleys to the north. Then it was to run along the wa- 
tershed between the head-streams of the Jordan and the river 
Litani (Qasimiyya) up to Metullah. The northwestern part of 
the *Ramat ha-Golan was to be included in Palestine: from 
Metullah the boundary was to run along the track leading to 
Banias and Kuneitra, leaving the track on the French side of 
the border. Further south the boundary would follow the bed 
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of Wadi Mas‘adiyya and one of its tributaries to the northern 
shores of Lake Kinneret a short distance southeast of the entry 
of the Jordan, cut across the lake to Samakh (Zemah), leav- 
ing the eastern half of the lake on the French side of the fron- 
tier, and run south to the valley of the Yarmuk river, which it 
would then follow eastward. 

Even before the conclusion of the agreement, the actual 
border line between the areas under British and French mili- 
tary occupation did not conform with the Sykes-Picot line 
of 1916. The British extended their control over considerable 
areas further north, up to a line running from al-Zib (Keziv) 
on the Mediterranean coast to the northern shore of Lake 
Huleh, and later up to the northern fringe of the Huleh Valley. 
While a Franco-British commission was at work on the exact 
delimitation of the boundary (1921-22), further negotiations 
and bargaining between the two governments led to the ac- 
ceptance of significant changes. The British gave up the area 
allotted to them in the Golan Heights in return for complete 
control of the river Jordan and Lake Tiberias. The work of this 
commission led to the final demarcation of the northern and 
northeastern boundary of Palestine, which later became the 
border of Israel (in the northeast up to June 1967). 

Between the Mediterranean coast and Metullah there 
were only minor deviations from the December 1920 agree- 
ment, extending the area of Palestine northward by 1-3 mi. 
(2-5 km.), with a total gain of nearly 70 sq. mi. (200 sq. km.), 
containing 20 Arab villages. From Metullah to the eastern 
shores of Lake Kinneret the boundary gave the British full 
control of the main sources of the Jordan and the entire area of 
Lake Huleh and Lake Kinneret. The border line ran a short dis- 
tance east of the Jordan (in some sections only 160 ft. (50 m.) 
away), so that both banks of the river were inside Palestine, 
thus giving the British sole ownership of the river and its 
lakes. This was done with future development possibilities in 
mind, to enable the British to harness the waters without hav- 
ing to obtain French approval. Along the northeastern shores 
of Lake Kinneret the boundary ran only 33 ft. (10 m.) from 
the edge of the lake, thus avoiding the division of six Arab 
villages and their lands between two states, while leaving the 
entire lake inside Palestine. It was only about halfway along 
the eastern shores of the lake that the boundary left the shore 
and climbed up the steep western slopes of the Golan Heights 
and ran southward, along the top of the escarpment, to the 
valley of the Yarmuk near the spa of al-Hamma (Hammath 
Gader). Here the boundaries of Syria, Western Palestine, and 
what was later Transjordan met. 

In the final stage of the commission’s work the French 
demanded that the boundary should be moved about three- 
quarters of a mile (1,300 m.) westward, with its extreme north- 
eastern point near the village of Banias, so as not to cut the 
main track connecting the Golan Heights with the Lebanon 
and the Mediterranean coast. This meant that the Banias 
springs, one of the main sources of the Jordan, would pass 
from the British to the French controlled area. It was agreed 
to concede the French request temporarily and leave the final 
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settlement in this section to further negotiations. As the mat- 
ter was not subsequently raised, the Banias springs remained 
on the Syrian side of the boundary until June 1967. The section 
of the northern boundary running between the Mediterranean 
at Rosh ha-Nikrah and a point 4.4 mi. (7 km.) southeast of 
Metullah (total length 49 mi.; 78 km.) is the Israel-Lebanese 
border, while from Metullah roughly southward to the bed of 
the Yarmuk River — 50 mi. (80 km.) - it was the Israel-Syrian 
border (until June 1967). 


In the East. The boundary between Palestine and Transjordan 
was first officially delimited in a memorandum submitted by 
the British government to the League of Nations in September 
1922, in the following words: “A line drawn from a point two 
miles west of the town of Akaba, on the gulf of that name, up 
the center of the Wadi Araba, the Dead Sea, the river Jordan 
to its junction with the river Yarmuk; thence up the center 
of that river to the Syrian frontier’ In fact, the boundary ran 
(1922-48) along the river Yarmuk from al-Hamma to its junc- 
tion with the Jordan and then along the Jordan to the Dead 
Sea. Being in control of both Palestine and Transjordan, the 
British placed the boundary at these rivers and in the middle 
of the Dead Sea as they thought that by these, the two sepa- 
rate states they wanted to establish in that area — Jewish Pales- 
tine and Arab Transjordan, would have to cooperate in using 
the water of the rivers and the minerals of the Dead Sea. Af- 
ter cutting across the middle of the Dead Sea it was assumed 
to run in the wide bed of the Wadi Araba (Nahal ha-Ara- 
vah) to a point near Beer Menuhah. From there to the coast 
of the Gulf of Akaba the actual position of the boundary was 
not clear, but this was of little significance during the British 
Mandate, especially since the region was uninhabited except 
for a few hundred Bedouin. It was only when it was decided 
to grant Transjordan independence (1946) that the demar- 
cation of this part of the boundary was undertaken. It was 
done, however, only partially - at the southern end — by the 
time the British Mandate over Palestine came to an end, and 
the full demarcation of the boundary in the Arabah was only 
carried out in 1950 by the Israel-Jordan Mixed Armistice 
Commission. In 1994, the peace agreement between Israel 
and the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan adopted this line, 
with some small modifications, as the international bound- 
ary between them. 


PARTITION PLANS. Two plans to partition Palestine were 
produced in the course of efforts to settle the Jewish-Arab 
conflict over the country: the first by the British Royal Com- 
mission (the Peel Commission) in 1937, and the second by the 
United Nations Special Committee on Palestine - UNscop - in 
1947. The Peel Commission proposed the following boundary 
for the Jewish State to be established according to its scheme: 
“Starting from Ras al-Naqura[Rosh ha-Nikrah on the Medi- 
terranean coast]it follows the existing northern and eastern 
frontier of Palestine to Lake Tiberias [Kinneret] and crosses 
the Lake to the outflow of the river Jordan whence it contin- 
ues down the river to a point a little north of Beisan[Beth- 
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Map 6. UNSCOP partition plan, 1947. 
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Shean]. It then cuts across the Beisan Plain and runs along 
the southern edge of the valley of Jezreel and across the Plain 
of Jezreel to a point near Megiddo, whence it crosses the 
Carmel ridge in the neighborhood of the Megiddo road[the 
Wadi Ara (Nahal Iron) road of today]. Having thus reached 
the Maritime Plain the line runs southward down its eastern 
edge, curving west to avoid Tulkarm, until it reaches the Jeru- 
salem-Jaffa corridor near Lydda[Lod]. South of the corridor 
it continues down the edge of the plain to a point about 
10 miles south of Rehovot, whence it turns west to the sea.” 
This partition plan gave the Jews the entire area of Gali- 
lee (within the boundaries of the British Mandate), the up- 
per Jordan Valley as far as Beth-Shean, the valley of Jezreel, 
most of the Carmel range, and the Coastal Plain as far as 
3 mi. (5 km.) south of the present port of Ashdod. The Jewish 
State was thus allotted about 20% of the area of Mandatory 
Palestine. Jerusalem and its environs, including Bethlehem, 
with a corridor leading to the coast comprising Jaffa, Ram- 
leh, and Lydda, remaining under British Mandate, while the 
rest of the country (about 75% of its area) would become an 
Arab state. The Woodhead Commission, appointed in 1938 
to study the possibility of implementing this scheme, also 
considered two alternative plans, but came to the conclusion 
that partition was impracticable and the British government 
decided to drop it. 

The unscopP plan was much more complicated and less 
clearly defined in so far as boundaries were concerned. It 
proposed that the country be divided into seven segments. 
The Jewish state and the Arab state were to consist of three 
segments each, while the seventh segment, including the 
Jerusalem-Bethlehem area, would come under international 
control. The Jewish state was to get the eastern part of Gali- 
lee; the Jordan Valley from the northern end of the country 
to a point about 10 km. south of Beth-Shean; the plain of Jez- 
reel; most of the Carmel range; the Coastal Plain from a short 
distance south of Acre to about 4.5 mi. (7 km.) south of the 
present port of Ashdod; the eastern part of the Coastal Plain 
from the latter point to the vicinity of Beersheba; the western 
and southern parts of the plain of Beersheba, and most of the 
Negev (with the exception of its northwestern part). Nearly 
60% of Palestine was assigned to the Jewish state, but over 
half of this area was the uninhabited, semidesert Negev. The 
northern segment (Galilee) of the Jewish state connected up 
with the central segment (Coastal Plain) only at one point, 
near Afulah. Similarly, the central and southern (Negev) seg- 
ments met near Beer Toviyyah. It was not, however, intended 
that the partition should be actually implemented accord- 
ing to the border lines specified in the uNscop plan, but that 
they should constitute the basis for negotiations between Jews 
and Arabs, which would lead to the exchange of areas and 
the agreed delimitation of more practicable boundaries. The 
resolution passed by the uN General Assembly on Nov. 29, 
1947, which called for the partition of Palestine, made minor 
changes in these boundaries. 

See also *Palestine, Partition Plans. 
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THE ARMISTICE DEMARCATION LINES — 1949. The de facto 
boundaries of the State of Israel were delimited after the War 
of Independence (the 1948 war) ina series of armistice agree- 
ments signed with the neighboring states in 1949 on the basis 
of the position of the front lines between the opposing armies 
on the day the cease-fire came into force. The armistice lines 
were later demarcated where they did not coincide with the 
boundaries of the British Mandate or where demarcation had 
not been carried out by the British. It was stated in the agree- 
ments (e.g., article 5, par. 2 of the agreement with Egypt) that 
the armistice demarcation lines were not to be regarded as ter- 
ritorial or political boundaries and that the rights and claims 
of the parties were unaffected. However, since the agreements 
forbade any acts of hostility or penetration across the lines, 
they served, in practice, despite repeated violations, as Israel's 
boundaries until the *Six-Day War of 1967. 

The boundary between Israel and Lebanon remained 
unchanged and was identical with that of Palestine under 
the British Mandate. Israel handed back to Lebanon a strip 
north and west of the Palestine-Lebanon border occupied by 
its forces during the fighting. 

In the Israel-Syrian armistice demarcation lines there 
were only minor de facto changes from the mandatory bound- 
aries. The Syrians occupied during the War of Independence 
and held until June 1967 the small areas east of Jordan, east of 
Lake Kinneret, and in the Yarmuk valley which belonged to 
Palestine during the British Mandate, a total of some 9 sq. mi. 
(25 sq. km.). Following the signing of the armistice agreement 
the Syrians withdrew from small areas west of the Jordan (in 
the Mishmar ha- Yarden area) and near the eastern and north- 
eastern shores of Lake Kinneret. The agreement provided for 
the formation of demilitarized zones along most of the de- 
marcation lines. These were the occasion for much friction 
and numerous incidents - mainly due to Syrian interference 
with Israeli development works and the cultivation of lands by 
Israeli farmers in the zones. The actual position of the Syrian 
forces prior to the Six-Day War became the basis of their de- 
mand for the withdrawal of Israel from Syrian territory oc- 
cupied during the war. 

Various parts of the long armistice line between Israel 
and the Kingdom of Jordan were drawn in three different 
ways. Two parts of the line coincided with the boundaries 
of Palestine during the mandatory period: the section run- 
ning along the Yarmuk to its confluence with the Jordan and 
then along that river to a point approximately 2.5 mi. (4 km.) 
southeast of Tirat Zevi, and the section running across the 
middle of the southern part of the Dead Sea and all along 
the Arabah. 

Secondly, a line was drawn between the positions held 
by each side when the fighting stopped, dividing up the no- 
manis-land. Along two sections, in the valley of Aijalon (La- 
trun area — from the Budrus to Qatanna) and in Jerusalem, 
no agreement could be reached on the division of no-man‘s- 
land. As a result, there were two parallel demarcation lines 
enclosing strips about 300-4,000 ft. (100-1,200 m.) wide, 
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which citizens of each side could enter only with the consent 
of the other side. 

Thirdly, there were places where the line agreed upon in- 
volved the exchange of territory. These were mainly areas re- 
quired by Israel to maintain communications (mostly railway 
lines) and areas handed over to the Jordanians in exchange. 
Israel received a strip up to 3 mi. (5 km.) wide along the eastern 
fringe of the Sharon Valley, so that the railway from Lydda to 
Haifa, except for a section of 2 mi. (3 km.) on the outskirts of 
Tulkarm, was in Israeli territory. The same applied to a narrow 
strip in the Judean highlands, along the Jerusalem-Lydda rail- 
way. In return, the Jordanians got small areas in the Hebron 
region of the Judean Highlands. 

The armistice demarcation line (later called the Green 
Line because of its color on the agreed maps) left the man- 
datory boundary along the river Jordan southeast of Tirat 
Zevi and turned westward into Nahal Bezek and up the east- 
ern slopes of Mount Gilboa. It then ran along the top of the 
eastern and northern slopes of the Gilboa and cut across the 
southern corner of the Jezreel Valley in a westerly direction, 
leaving the southern tip of the valley on the Jordanian side of 
the border. The boundary then turned southwest and crossed 
the southern part of the Carmel range, running parallel with 
the Nahal Iron (Wadi ‘Ara) road 2-2.5 mi. (3-4 km.) to the 
southeast. It then followed the eastern fringe of the Coastal 
Plain southward to the valley of Aijalon, where it turned east- 
ward near Latrun into the Judean Highlands, running north of 
the Jerusalem-Sha’ar ha-Gai (Bab al-Wad) road to the north- 
ern outskirts of Jerusalem. It then turned south, dividing the 
city between Israel (western and southern parts) and Jordan 
(the Old City and the eastern and northern parts). The armi- 
stice agreement provided for two small enclaves in the Jeru- 
salem area: one under Israel control, on Mount Scopus, about 
a kilometer to the north of the city, and the other, under uN 
control, about half a kilometer south of the city on Govern- 
ment House hill. Israel kept a police garrison in its part of the 
Scopus enclave, which was relieved once in two weeks by a 
convoy under UN supervision. On the southern outskirts of 
Jerusalem the boundary turned southwest, first running par- 
allel to the railway and south of it and then descending to the 
western slopes and foothills of the Judean Highlands, which it 
followed southward to a point about 10 mi. (16 km.) northeast 
of Beersheba. From here the boundary turned east and then 
northeast, leaving the southern reaches of the Judean High- 
lands on the Israel side of the border, and reaching the Dead 
Sea about 2 mi. (3 km.) north of En-Gedi. This section of the 
line (the Green Line) marked the area which was occupied 
by Israel in the Six-Day War and (along with the Gaza Strip) 
was regarded by the Palestinians as the territory earmarked 
for their independent state. Opposite En-Gedi, in the center 
of the Dead Sea’s western shore, the line joined the manda- 
tory boundary, with which it was identical down to the Gulf 
of Eilat (Akaba). 

The Israel-Egyptian armistice coincided with the Pales- 
tinian-Egyptian boundary, as demarcated in 1906, from the 
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shores of the Gulf of Eilat to a point about 4.5 mi. (7 km.) south 
of Rafa, about 7.5 mi. (12 km.) from the Mediterranean coast. 
From this point it turned northward and ran almost parallel 
to the Mediterranean coast, at a distance 4-7.5 mi. (6-12 km.) 
from the coast to the vicinity of Beit Hantin (northeast of 
Gaza), where it made a sharp turn westward and reached the 
coast. This part of the lines, from Rafa to the coast near Beit 
Hantn, enclosed the Egyptian-held area known as the Gaza 
Strip. It followed the front line on the day the cease-fire came 
into force, with minor rectifications in addition to the division 
of no-man’s-land. The agreement also provided for a demili- 
tarized zone around Nizzanah (‘Auja al-Hafir), a frontier post 
on the Israel side of the boundary and a strategic position on 
the road from Beersheba to Ismailiya on the Suez Canal. This 
triangular enclave, which was under Israel administration, 
had a base 22 mi. (35 km.) long along the Israel-Sinai bound- 
ary with a vertex 7.5 mi. (12 km.) to the east, inside Israel. 
Nizzanah was the seat of the Israel-Egyptian mixed armistice 
commission and the un Truce Supervision Observers during 
the period 1949-56. 

The total length of the armistice demarcation lines, the 
de facto boundaries of Israel during the period 1949-67, was 
approximately 771 mi. (1,239 km.): 118 mi. (190 km.) along the 
Mediterranean; 51 mi. (82 km.) with Lebanon; 48 mi. (77 km.) 
with Syria; 382 mi. (614 km.) with Jordan, including 73 mi. 
(118 km.) along the Jordan river and 33 mi. (53 km.) along 
the Dead Sea; 7 mi. (11 km.) along the Gulf of Eilat; 128 mi. 
(206 km.) with the Sinai Peninsula, and 37 mi. (59 km.) along 
the Gaza Strip. 


CEASE-FIRE LINES - 1967. The Six-Day War of June 5-10, 
1967 ended with the acceptance by Egypt, Jordan, Syria, and 
Lebanon of the Security Council’s call for a cease-fire. Israel 
declared that the armistice regime had collapsed as a result 
of repeated Arab violations, and that she would maintain the 
cease-fire lines, which were determined by the positions held 
by each side when fighting stopped on June 10/11, until the es- 
tablishment of agreed, secure and recognized borders as part 
of a permanent peace settlement with her neighbors. 

The cease-fire line between Israel and Egypt ran along 
the Suez Canal from its southern end to Ras el-‘Esh (about 
10 km. from the northern end) and from there due north to 
the Mediterranean — a total of 112 mi. (180 km.). 

The Israel-Jordan cease-fire line was identical with the 
1949 armistice line from the shores of the Gulf of Eilat to a 
point halfway across the Dead Sea opposite En-Gedi. From 
here it left the armistice line and ran northward across the 
center of the Dead Sea to the entrance of the river Jordan and 
then along the course of that river to its confluence with the 
river Yarmuk, which it followed to a point about a kilometer 
east of its confluence with Wadi al-Ruqqad. The total length 
of the Israel-Jordanian cease-fire lines was 298 mi. (480 km.). 
The Israel-Syrian cease-fire line started from the valley of the 
Yarmuk, a short distance east of the entry of Wadi al-Ruqqad. 
For about 3 mi. (5 km.) it followed the eastern edge of the nar- 
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row, deeply incised, valley of the wadi, then it crossed to the 
western side of the valley and ran along the head of the es- 
carpment overlooking it to a point about 2.5 mi. (4 km.) east 
of the village of Khasfin. From here to the eastern outskirts of 
the abandoned village of Rafid it ran straight northeast, made 
a sharp turn to the west and then to the north near Raftid, and 
continued in a general northerly direction to the southern 
slopes of Mount Hermon, passing about 2 mi. (3 km.) east of 
Kuneitra and 2 km. east of Majdal Shams. The cease-fire line 
then climbed to the peaks of the southern ridge of Mt. Her- 
mon 7,500 ft. (2,300 m.), where it turned southwestward down 
the western slopes of the Hermon, reaching the upper Jordan 
valley east of the village of Ghajar, south of which it met the 
Israel-Lebanon boundary. The total length of the Israel-Syrian 
cease-fire line was 50 mi. (80 km.). The Israel-Lebanon bound- 
ary remained unchanged except for an added stretch at its ex- 
treme east, where Israel held former Syrian areas bordering on 
Lebanon, which brought the total up to 63 mi. (102 km.). The 
peace treaties with Egypt (1979) and Jordan (1994) established 
with some minor modifications the mandatory boundaries be- 
tween those countries and Mandatory Palestine as the inter- 
national boundaries between the independent states of Israel 
and Egypt and between Israel and Jordan. The withdrawal of 
Israeli forces from Lebanese territory in spring 2000 reestab- 
lished the Israel-Lebanon line as an active boundary although 
Lebanon did not accept it as an international boundary. 


[Moshe Brawer / Gideon Biger (2™ ed.)] 


1880-1948 

UNDER OTTOMAN RULE, 1880-1917. In the last 50 years of 
Ottoman rule over the Land of Israel, the decaying empire 
was partly opened to the growing political and economic in- 
fluence of the European powers in the country. The Sultan 
Abdul Hamid 11 (1876-1908) tried to preserve his position by 
increasing the number of officials and strengthening the police 
forces, encouraging the emigration of loyal elements and set- 
tling them in areas inhabited by the rebellious Bedouin, and 
playing on the differences between the powers. In 1900 Beer- 
sheba was rebuilt and became the seat of government offices 
and a police garrison, and in 1908 ‘Awja-Hifir (*Nizzanah) was 
also made into an administrative center, the first step taken 
to get the Negev under control. Another important factor in 
strengthening law and order was the building of new gravel 
roads. New wagon ways from Jerusalem to Jaffa, Nablus, and 
Hebron were constructed as gravel roads in the 1880s. Im- 
portant rail links were established: a concession for the Jeru- 
salem-Jaffa line was awarded to Yosef *Navon, of Jerusalem, 
but the railroad was eventually built by a French company in 
1890-92. Another railroad, the Haifa-Edrei line, linking up 
with the Hejaz Railroad (Istanbul-Damascus-Medina), was 
built by German engineers and completed in 1906. 

In 1878, on the conclusion of the Balkan War, a special 
law was enacted to encourage the immigration of Muslims 
and their settlement on lands owned by the sultan, provid- 
ing for 12 years’ exemption from taxes and military service. 
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As a result Moroccans settled in Lower Galilee, Circassians 
from the Caucasian Mountains settled in Galilee, and Bos- 
nians settled in Caesarea. Concurrently, severe restrictions 
were imposed on the purchase of lands by foreign nationals, 
and the construction of dwellings and business premises on 
foreign-owned land was forbidden without a permit from Is- 
tanbul. At the same time, the European powers were increas- 
ing their foothold in the country, utilizing the Capitulations 
regime. Following the British occupation of Egypt in 1882, 
the Ottoman Empire based itself primarily upon its friend- 
ship with Germany, which was highlighted by an official visit 
in 1898 by Kaiser William 11 and his Kaiserin. They made a 
triumphant entry into Jerusalem, where the Kaiser received 
*Herzl. The influx of Europeans (of various types — settlers, 
monks, pilgrims, tourists) forced the Ottoman government to 
ensure law and order in order to deprive the foreign powers 
of a pretext to interfere in its internal affairs. The result was a 
considerable improvement in public security. 


The Jewish Community. In 1880 the total number of Jews in 
the country was 20-25,000, two-thirds of whom were in Jeru- 
salem, where they constituted half the population. There were 
smaller communities in the three other “holy cities” - Safed 
(4,000), Tiberias (2,500), and Hebron (800) — and two more 
recently established ones in Jaffa (1,000) and Haifa (300). The 
Sephardim were the older part of the Jewish population and 
also absorbed immigrants from North Africa, Bukhara, Per- 
sia, etc. The Ashkenazim were mostly of East European ori- 
gin and were divided into *Hasidim and their opponents, the 
Perushim. Most of the Jews subsisted on halukkah donations 
from Jews abroad that amounted to over £100,000 a year. 
Among the Sephardim the money was distributed by the com- 
munity leaders, the recipients being mainly talmudic scholars 
and widows and orphans; among the Ashkenazim, the funds 
were administered by the kolelim (charitable organizations 
based largely on the origin of the beneficiaries), of which the 
largest were those of Vilna, Zamut, Grodno, Warsaw, Volhynia, 
Austria, Hungary, and Chabad Hasidim. There were consider- 
able numbers of artisans, unskilled laborers, and small shop- 
keepers who led a life of poverty and want. Although the Jews 
were a recognized community and the Sephardi chief rabbi 
in Jerusalem (the rishon le-Zion) enjoyed official status, their 
status was low; Many Jews, especially among the Ashkenazim, 
sought the protection of foreign consuls, who readily gave it 
in order to extend their influence. 

The great majority of the Jews were strictly orthodox and 
accepted the authority of the rabbis, who were opposed to all 
modern trends and resisted the winds of change that were 
blowing in from Europe. The help of Jewish philanthropists 
abroad was readily accepted as long as it did not involve any 
change in the traditional way of life. Thus free housing was 
constructed for scholars and the poor, as well as hospitals and 
yeshivot, but any attempts to establish modern schools or to 
train people for productive employment in agriculture and 
handicrafts was met with fierce resistance by the leaders of the 
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halukkah regime. Nevertheless, even among the “old yishuv” 
(as the pre-Zionist Jewish community came to be called), 
there were some who called upon the Jews to earn their liv- 
ing by their own labor. These included the editors of the first 
newspapers to be published in Jerusalem, notably I.D. *Frum- 
kin of Havazzelet (reestablished in 1870), and the founders of 
the first settlements in 1878 — Gei Oni near Safed and Petah 
Tikvah near the Yarkon River. At the beginning of the 1880s 
there was a group of men in Jerusalem who made strenuous 
efforts to bring about a renaissance of Jewish life; the leading 
figures among them were Y.M. *Pines (who had settled in the 
country in 1878), Zeev *Herzberg (1877), Eliezer *Ben- Yehuda 
(1881) and two natives of Jerusalem, David *Yellin and Yosef 
*Meyuhas. They also encountered strong opposition from the 
halukkah trustees. 

The international conferences and negotiations which 
followed the 1878 Balkan War were accompanied by renewed 
proposals for the creation of a Jewish state in the Land of 
Israel, especially from British visionaries. An outstanding ex- 
ample was Laurence *Oliphant’s plan, proposed in his book 
‘The Land of Gilead (London, 1880), after a visit to the country 
in the previous year, for large-scale Jewish settlement to the 
east of the Jordan under the sultan’s patronage; Oliphant went 
so far as to negotiate with the sultan on his plan. 


Beginnings of the First Aliyah. A new period in the life of the 
Jews in the Land of Israel opened in 1882 as a result of the 1881 
pogroms in Russia, the persecution of the Jews in Romania, 
and the rise of the *Hibbat Zion movement, whose members 
were known as Hovevei Zion. A considerable wave of aliyah 
set in, which brought to the area about 30,000 Jews between 
1882 and 1904. Among the newcomers was a small group of 
young people, members of the *Bilu movement, who aimed at 
creating political and economic conditions for the large-scale 
settlement of East European Jews, and groups of people with 
small amounts of capital who wanted to settle on the land. 
Within a year or two a number of agricultural settlements 
were established in Judea (*Rishon le-Zion, *Ekron, *Ged- 
erah, and *Petah Tikvah, which was revived by the new ar- 
rivals), the coastal hills (*Zikhron Yaakov), and Upper Galilee 
(*Rosh Pinnah and *Yesud ha-Maalah). These villages, known 
as moshavot, would have collapsed at the outset, however, had 
it not been for the help extended to them by Baron Edmond 
de *Rothschild of Paris (known as Ha-Nadiv ha-Yadua, “the 
well-known benefactor”), who took most of them under his 
wing. He established a large administrative apparatus, consist- 
ing of managers, agronomists, doctors, teachers, etc., which 
operated along philanthropic lines from 1883 to 1899. The set- 
tlers were completely dependent upon the Baron's officials, 
from whom they received monthly allowances, and were not 
permitted to show any initiative. The officials created a type 
of farmer whose plantations depended on the work of hired 
laborers, and there was much waste and corruption. It must 
be stated, however, that they also acquired large tracts of land 
in Judea, the coastal hills, and Galilee, established new settle- 
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ments (Metullah, Bat Shelomo, Shefeyah, Mazkeret Batyah, 
Beer Toviyyah), and tried to foster industry (wine making, 
silk manufacture, and a glass factory in Tantura). Indepen- 
dent Jewish settlements were built in 1890 in Haderah and 
Rehovot. During this period of direct assistance, the Baron 
invested £1,600,000 sterling in the settlements. In 1900 he en- 
trusted them to the *Jewish Colonization Association (ICA), 
which he continued to support. 1cA introduced new meth- 
ods aimed at helping the settlements to achieve independent 
status as quickly as possible. New villages, in which the farm- 
ers worked their own land, were established by 1c4 in Lower 
Galilee, (Sejera, Mesha, Milhamiyyah - later Menahemiyyah, 
Yavneel, and Bet Gan). 


Government Restriction on Aliyah. The Ottoman government 
soon recognized that the new aliyah was of a different charac- 
ter from its predecessors and regarded it as a source of political 
danger. As early as June 1882, a law was enacted prohibiting 
the settlement of East European Jews in the country. The inter- 
vention of various Jewish personalities and organizations, and 
diplomatic pressure (such as that of U.S. Ambassador Oscar 
Straus in 1887) were of no avail. Although the Ottoman gov- 
ernment was forced to permit the temporary stay of pilgrims 
and tourists, a law passed in 1901 provided for the deposit of 
their travel documents with the authorities upon arrival in 
exchange for a permit of pilgrimage covering a stay of three 
months (the “red slip”). This did not bring Jewish immigration 
to a stop, and the immigrants remained in the country, avoid- 
ing expulsion by baksheesh (bribery) or by seeking the protec- 
tion of foreign consuls. The ban on immigration was only one 
of the obstacles to Jewish settlement, however. There were also 
some restrictions in the 1880s on the purchase of land, and the 
ban on the construction of buildings in new settlements with- 
out a special permit from Istanbul. Throughout the period of 
Ottoman rule, these measures hampered Jewish land settle- 
ment, which was only a very minor trickle in the tremendous 
stream of migration that took three million Jews to various 
parts of the world, mostly to the United States. 

In 1890 and 1891, increased persecution of Jews in Rus- 
sia stimulated a new wave of aliyah, including groups of well- 
to-do Jews. It was in this period that the villages of Rehovot 
and Haderah were established, and there was a rush to buy 
land, resulting in speculation and a steep rise in prices. A 
special delegation from the Hovevei Zion in Russia, headed 
by Vladimir (Ze'ev) *Tiomkin, came to the country to rectify 
the situation, but did not succeed. The Ottoman government 
took determined steps to stop Jewish immigration; the great 
awakening ended in a crisis, and many left the country. For 
the next decade the major problem confronting the leaders 
of the yishuv was that of hundreds of Jewish laborers wait- 
ing for the opportunity to settle on the land. In 1896 a small 
group of them settled in Metullah and Beer Toviyyah, but 
many had to leave. 

Many of the newcomers, including Jews from Orien- 
tal countries (Yemen, Bukhara), as well as Eastern Europe, 
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made their homes in the cities. By the beginning of the 20 
century, Jerusalem had a Jewish population of about 30,000 
and the halukkah regime was still in force, but new quarters 
were established outside the Old City, including the Bukharan 
quarter, Battei Ungarn, and Bet Israel. The Midrash Abraba- 
nel library, later the nucleus of the National and Hebrew Uni- 
versity Library, was founded in 1892. In Safed (which had a 
population of 6,600 at the time), Tiberias (3,200), and Hebron 
(1,500), the traditional way of life was also kept intact. In the 
coastal towns, however, a more productive society came into 
being, and under the influence of the new immigrants and 
the workers in the nearby villages, many people began taking 
up trades and commerce. Near Jaffa two new Jewish quarters 
were founded, Neveh Zedek (1887) and Neveh Shalom (1890). 
In 1891 a mixed Ashkenazi-Sephardi community council was 
formed in Jaffa, which had a total Jewish population of 3,000. 
In Haifa, with some 1,500 Jews, the first Jewish quarter was 
founded in 1891. Together with the 6,000 farmers living in 20 
villages, the new yishuv now numbered some 10,000, 20% of 
the Jewish population. 


‘The Clash Between the Old Yishuv and the New. It was this pe- 
riod that witnessed the first struggle over the spiritual char- 
acter of the yishuv. The first clash occurred in 1889, the Jew- 
ish year 5649, which was a sabbatical (*shemittah) year. The 
Jerusalem rabbis demanded that the farmers let their fields lie 
fallow during the year and promised to support them from 
halukkah funds, but the settlers refused, quoting rulings of 
leading Russian rabbis permitting them to work in the shemit- 
tah year. Among the immigrants who arrived in 1890-91 were 
a substantial number who were not prepared to follow the old 
ways, and the rabbis complained of “young men dancing with 
maidens.” When the first Hebrew play, Zerubbavel by MLL. 
*Lilienblum, was staged in Rehovot in 1890, the performance 
was stopped by the Ottoman authorities, who had received 
word that the play called for insurrection against the estab- 
lished government. Eliezer Ben- Yehuda and the newspaper he 
had founded in 1884 (Ha-Zevi) roused the ire of the halukkah 
trustees. In 1894 they denounced him to the Ottoman authori- 
ties, alleging that he was inciting the Jews to rebellion; he was 
sentenced to a year’s imprisonment and released only after in- 
tervention by the Baron's officials. This incident caused a deep 
rift between the old yishuv (joined by some of the newcomers, 
such as Y.M. Pines and Z. *Jawitz) and the new one, headed by 
the disciples of ‘Ahad Ha-Am. The issue was the character of 
the yishuy, its way of life, and the education of its youth. The 
controversy spread abroad and might well have done harm to 
both sides, but fortunately, a kind of armistice was reached in 
1897. As a result the secular, nationalist elements of the yishuv 
achieved the right to lead their own way of life, side by side 
with the strictly religious circles. 

It was during this period, too, that the modern Hebrew 
school was created. The first stage, in which Jewish studies, 
as well as the Hebrew language itself, were taught in Hebrew, 
was introduced by Ben-Yehuda, David Yellin, and Nissim 
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Behar. The second stage - the teaching of general subjects in 
Hebrew - was first introduced in the villages in 1889-92. In 
the latter year, a teachers’ assembly was held for the first time 
to fix the Hebrew terms to be used in mathematics and the 
natural sciences as well as to formulate a uniform curriculum 
for the village schools. The Hebrew Teachers’ Association was 
founded in 1903, eventually becoming a major factor in the 
country’s school system. 

In spite of these advances, the new yishuv faced a pro- 
found moral crisis at the beginning of the 20" century. It was 
obvious that any rapid development depended upon its po- 
litical status. This had also been a basic premise in the pro- 
gram of Theodor Herzl, who had started his political activi- 
ties by attempting to persuade the Ottoman government to 
grant the Zionist Organization a charter for the settlement of 
the Land of Israel. Herzl and the political Zionists were criti- 
cal of settlement methods employed by their predecessors, 
regarding them as “infiltration” and pointing out their inher- 
ent political risks. After several years of fruitless negotiations, 
Herzl despaired of ever obtaining the Sultan’s agreement to his 
proposals and was ready to entertain the British government's 
proposal to support a Jewish settlement project in East Af- 
rica, known as the *Uganda Plan. It is indicative of the state of 
mind of the new settlers in the Land of Israel at this time that 
many of them, including Ben-Yehuda, supported this plan, 
thus admitting, in effect, that for political and other reasons 
there was no real prospect of a substantial Jewish settlement 
in the homeland. This moral crisis led to some emigration of 
workers, settlers, and even young people born in the settle- 
ments. In 1903 the Hovevei Zion, headed by Menahem *Us- 
sishkin, called a general meeting in Zikhron Yaakov at which 
they proposed the creation of an executive committee to rep- 
resent the entire yishuv, but in the prevailing atmosphere of 
despondency this proposal fell on deaf ears. 


Beginnings of the Second Aliyah. A new wave of immigra- 
tion - the Second Aliyah - commenced in 1904 and contin- 
ued until the outbreak of World War 1. Again, this was only a 
small part of a great movement of Jews from Eastern Europe 
caused by repeated pogroms and the general impoverishment 
of the Russian Jews. It is estimated that some 40,000 new set- 
tlers went to the Land of Israel in this period. Although many 
returned to Russia or emigrated to other countries, the new- 
comers, together with natural increase, brought the Jewish 
population to 85,000 (about 12% of the total) for the country 
in 1914. The Second Aliyah was not of a uniform character. 
Some of the newcomers joined the old yishuv and settled in 
the “holy cities,’ especially in Jerusalem, which at this time 
contained about half the Jewish population of the country. 
Here they built new quarters, such as Zikhron Moshe, Rome- 
mah, and Ahavah. Others belonged to the middle class, most 
of whom came with their families as Zionists seeking a full 
Jewish national way of life for themselves and their children. 
Some of them made their homes in the towns or the estab- 
lished rural settlements. 
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The moshavot, especially those in the south, did not take 
long to overcome the crisis which had marked the early years 
of the century. In addition to grapes, they began to grow al- 
monds and citrus fruits and established marketing coopera- 
tives: Hitahdut ha-Koremim - the Viticulturists’ Associa- 
tion - and Pardes - the Citrus-growers’ Association. They 
also attracted Jewish investments from abroad and a special 
society - Aguddat Netaim - was set up to prepare planta- 
tions for sale to such investors. In the Diaspora, Jewish soci- 
eties were formed to establish their own ahuzzot (“estates”) in 
the country (Migdal, Poriyyah, Saronah, Ruhamah, Karkur). 
The new settlers also introduced an enterprising spirit into 
the towns. It was on their initiative that the modern garden 
suburb of *Tel Aviv was founded on the outskirts of Jaffa in 
1909 and reached a population of 2,000 by 1914. In Haifa, the 
Jewish population rose to 3,000. There were also beginnings 
of new industry, such as the Stein Iron Works in Jaffa and the 
Atid Oil Factory in Lydda and Haifa. 


Labor and Defense Problems. A difficult social problem con- 
fronting the new yishuv was that of the Arab labor on which 
Jewish agriculture was based. It was natural for the Jewish set- 
tlers to employ Arabs: their wages were low and they made 
few demands on their employers. The Zionist Movement, 
however, both in the Land of Israel and abroad, regarded this 
practice as running counter to one of its major aims - the 
transition of the Jews to productive labor - and as a poten- 
tial danger to the political position and security of the Jewish 
population. An associated problem was that of protection of 
life and property in the Jewish villages, which were entrusted 
to local Arab, Circassian, or other strong men. These problems 
were of particular interest to the young people of the Second 
Aliyah, who had experience of the revolutionary movement 
and Jewish self-defense in Russia and regarded themselves as 
pioneers of the Zionist Movement. Both their political par- 
ties - Poalei Zion and Ha-Poel ha-Zair (see Israel, State of: 
*Political Life and Parties) - considered it their major task to 
achieve the employment of Jewish labor in the Jewish sector 
of the economy and to create a Jewish working class on the 
land. To tackle the problem of security, a small group of for- 
mer members of the Jewish self-defense organization in Rus- 
sia met in 1909 and established the *Ha-Shomer (Watchman) 
Society, which soon made a good name for itself and took over 
the responsibility for security in many of the villages in Gali- 
lee and Judea. Their work also served to raise the prestige of 
the Jews in the eyes of their Arab neighbors. 

A partial solution to the problem of Jewish agricultural 
labor was provided by the success of a mission undertaken 
in 1911 by S. *Yavneeli, who visited Yemen and called upon 
the Jews there to settle in the Land of Israel. Thousands of 
Yemenite Jews heeded his call, establishing their own quar- 
ters in the vicinity of the large villages and working in the 
Jewish plantations and orchards. Among the methods used 
to facilitate the employment of Jewish labor in the villages 
was the establishment of labor exchanges, workers’ kitchens, 
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and a medical insurance fund (Kuppat Holim). Another was 
the founding of workers’ settlements (moshevei poalim) in 
which the worker was provided with a small plot of land that 
enabled him to set up his own auxiliary farm (Ein Gannim, 
Nahalat Yehudah). 

A more radical change in the status of the labor move- 
ment and its methods of operation took place in 1908, when 
the Zionist Organization started its settlement activities by 
establishing the Palestine Office in Jaffa under the direction 
of Arthur *Ruppin. In the initial stage, the workers were em- 
ployed at the “national farms” (Ben Shemen, Huldah, Kin- 
neret, etc.) established on land purchased by the *Jewish 
National Fund and managed by agronomists. As a result of 
controversies between managers and laborers, the work on 
some of these farms was entrusted to groups of workers on 
their own responsibility. The first such experiment was made 
at Deganyah (founded in 1909); this was the beginning of the 
kevuzah (see *kibbutz), which eventually became the major 
type of settlement sponsored by the Zionist Organization. In 
1911 the workers began to organize in regional federations in 
Galilee and Judea, and a national health insurance fund was 
established in 1912. Gradually the organized workers of the 
Second Aliyah made their imprint upon the yishuv and laid 
the foundations of the labor movement (see Israel, State of: 
*Labor), which was to become, for about 60 years, the pre- 
dominant force in the country. 


Cultural Development. It was in the period of the Second 
Aliyah that the Hebrew language and culture took root in the 
country. Hebrew daily newspapers made their appearance 
(Ha-Zevi, edited by Ben- Yehuda, in 1908, and Ha-Herut), and 
Hebrew periodicals published by the labor movement (Ha- 
Poel ha-Zair and Ha-Ahdut) exerted a considerable influence 
on Jewish youth in the Land of Israel and abroad. Hebrew 
authors and thinkers, such as J.H. *Brenner, C.E. *Gordon, J. 
*Fichman, D. *Shimoni, S.Y. *Agnon, and M. *Smilansky set- 
tled in the country. Hebrew became the daily language of an 
ever-increasing number of workers, teachers, and young peo- 
ple. In 1904 the German-Jewish Hilfsverein founded a teach- 
ers’ seminary in Jerusalem, and in 1905 the Herzlia Hebrew 
Gymnasium (high school), which was to serve as a model for 
Hebrew secondary schools all over the world, was established 
in Jaffa. In 1906 the *Bezalel School of Art, headed by Profes- 
sor Boris *Schatz, opened in Jerusalem. The foundation stone 
of a college of technology, the *Technion, was laid in Haifa 
in 1912. This precipitated a dispute between the Hilfsverein, 
which wanted the language of instruction in the yishuv’s first 
institution of higher learning to be German, and the Hebrew- 
speaking public in the country with their supporters abroad, 
who insisted on Hebrew. This “language war” led to a revolt by 
the teachers of the Hilfsverein schools and the establishment 
of a national Hebrew school network, which in 1914 encom- 
passed 3,200 pupils (see Israel, State of: *Education). 

At the end of the Second Aliyah period, there were 40 
moshavot with a population of 12,000 and landholdings of 
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409,000 dunams (about 102,000 acres). Of these, 24 had 
been created or supported by Baron Edmond de Rothschild. 
Together with the newcomers in the towns, especially in Jaffa 
and Haifa, the new yishuv accounted for a third of the total 
Jewish population, and it was by far the most active and dy- 
namic section. 


Awakening of Arab Nationalism. General developments in the 
Ottoman Empire in this period also had their effect. While 
the revolt of the Young Turks (1908) did not fulfill the hopes 
placed on it by some Zionist leaders (such as Ahad Ha-Am, 
Jacobus *Kann, and Vladimir *Jabotinsky) and members of 
the yishuv, it made it possible to campaign openly for the sup- 
port of public opinion in Istanbul and in the Land of Israel. 
One of the most important results of the revolt, however, was 
the rise of separatist movements among the Arabs, who inter- 
preted the new hiirriyet (liberty) as freedom to realize their na- 
tional aspirations. The pioneers of this Arab nationalism were 
mostly Syrians and Lebanese — some of them Christians. The 
movement also developed in the Land of Israel, where Arab 
newspapers (al-Karmil in Haifa and Filastin in Jaffa) were 
founded and engaged in systematic incitement against Jew- 
ish immigration and settlement. In the elections to the Turk- 
ish parliament in 1908, the Arabs succeeded in preventing the 
election of a Jewish deputy to represent the Jerusalem district. 
In Istanbul, the Arab members of parliament denounced Jew- 
ish settlement in the Land of Israel and described the Zionist 
Movement as a danger to the Ottoman Empire. Arab officials 
tried to obstruct Jewish land purchase and settlement (as in 
the *Merhavyah affair). 

Some attempts were made by Zionist groups to estab- 
lish contact with Arab nationalists, and upon the initiative of 
Hayyim *Margolis-Kalvaryski, an 1ca official, a meeting took 
place between Nahum *Sokolow of the Zionist Executive and 
Arab leaders. There was the danger, however, that such con- 
tacts would arouse suspicions on the part of the Turks, who 
regarded Arab nationalism as a separatist movement and — 
perhaps for that reason — showed some signs of an improved 
attitude toward the yishuv in 1913-14 (such as the abolition of 
the “red slip”; see section in Israel, State of: Historical Survey, 
Arab National Movement). 


World War 1. World War 1 caused general havoc and destruc- 
tion in the country and had a disastrous effect upon the yishuv. 
In the first three years of the war, the Land of Israel served the 
Ottoman Empire and her allies as a base for their attempts to 
launch an attack upon the Suez Canal and Egypt, and, together 
with Syria, it had to provide the supplies required by the 4" 
Turkish Corps. In addition to large-scale recruitment, the pop- 
ulation suffered from heavy taxes; compulsory labor service 
on road building, railroads, and tree cutting; and the confis- 
cation of property, such as horses, wheat, and piping. In the 
fourth year of the war, the front reached the Land of Israel. The 
presence of large military forces brought various contagious 
diseases in its wake; in addition there were natural calamities, 
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such as the locust invasion of 1915-16. On October 31, the in- 
flation of the Turkish currency sealed the ruin of the economy, 
and by the end of 1917 the country faced starvation. 

The Jewish population, whose economy depended largely 
upon the transfer of funds from abroad - especially the old 
yishuv, which was not properly organized to meet an emer- 
gency - was exposed to great hardship; in 1917 thousands in 
Jerusalem and Safed died of starvation. The new yishuv was 
slightly better off; its economic affairs were handled by an 
emergency committee representing all sections and institu- 
tions — the Zionist Executive, 1c, the Alliance Israélite Uni- 
verselle, the moshavot, the Tel Aviv Committee, the workers’ 
parties, and so forth. A decisive role in alleviating the plight 
of the Jews was played by the money and food shipped by 
American Jewry on American naval vessels. 


Anti-Jewish Measures. There were also disasters of a political 
nature. On the eve of its entry into the war, the Ottoman gov- 
ernment had abolished the Capitulations regime, jeopardizing 
the civil status of the many Jews who had enjoyed the protec- 
tion of foreign consuls. The attitude of the Ottoman military 
administration, headed by Jemal Pasha, to the Jews was ambiv- 
alent. On the one hand, there was the centuries-old tradition 
of regarding the Jews as a pro-Turkish element, augmented 
by political considerations, such as the alliance with Germany 
and Austria and the influence of America; on the other hand, 
the spirit of independence displayed by the new yishuv and 
its intimate connections with the Zionist Movement made 
its loyalty to Turkey suspect in the eyes of the rulers. At the 
outbreak of the war, the authorities confiscated arms from 
the settlers in the moshavot and in Tel Aviv. A grave problem 
concerned inhabitants, including Jews, who were nationals of 
enemy states, especially Russia. The Ottomans asked them to 
become Ottoman citizens, promising not to draft them into 
the army for one year. On Dec. 17, 1914, 700 foreign Jews who 
refused to become Ottoman citizens were detained in Jaffa and 
deported to Egypt on an Italian boat. This act was followed by 
a mass exodus of foreign Jews, which continued throughout 
1915, in the course of which 11,300 (over an eighth of the entire 
Jewish population) left the country, mainly by American and 
Italian boats. Most of them stayed in refugee camps in Egypt, 
and about 500 enlisted with Joseph *Trumpeldor in the Zion 
Mule Corps, which fought on the Allied side in the Gallipoli 
campaign against the Ottomans. 

In their efforts to prevent further deportations and the 
emigration of Jews, the leaders of the yishuv managed to per- 
suade the authorities to facilitate the acquisition of Ottoman 
nationality by waiving the fee and exempting the new Ottoman 
subjects from military service for a year. Another demonstra- 
tion of the yishuv’s loyalty to the regime was the enlistment 
of dozens of students of the Hebrew secondary schools and 
their enrollment in the Istanbul officers’ school in 1916. In the 
spring of 1915 the policy of the Ottoman military administra- 
tion toward the Jews took on a more definite shape. Zionism, 
the Zionist flag, the Jewish National Fund stamps, etc., were 
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all outlawed. Several of the active Zionist leaders, especially 
former delegates to Zionist Congresses, leaders of Ha-Shomer, 
those who had been active in land purchases, etc., were de- 
ported. Two notable deportees were David Ben Gurion and 
Izhak Ben-Zvi. On the other hand, there was a more favor- 
able attitude to those who remained. Jemal Pasha even invited 
some of the Jewish leaders who had no direct connections with 
the Zionist movement (e.g. Albert *Antebi, Aaron Aaronsohn, 
Meir *Dizengoff, and Menasheh Meyerowitz) to participate 
in various projects launched by the government. 

In the spring of 1917, when the battlefront was drawing 
near, the evacuation of the civilian population was taken in 
hand, and all the inhabitants of Jaffa (about 40,000 of them) 
including the Jews of Tel Aviv were deported. The Jews found 
shelter in the moshavot in Galilee and Samaria. A further plan 
to deport the residents of Jerusalem and the moshavot them- 
selves was dropped after an appeal to Istanbul. The organiza- 
tion of aid to the refugees in their camps was one of the finest 
chapters in the history of the yishuv, but hundreds died of star- 
vation, disease, and cold. In September 1917, when the secret 
*Nili intelligence ring was uncovered, widespread searches 
were instituted and hundreds of people were jailed - most of 
them were deserters from the Turkish army and only a few 
were in fact members of Nili or of Ha-Shomer. The leadership 
of the yishuv made great effort to ease the lot of these “Damas- 
cus prisoners,’ as they came to be called. 

On Oct. 31, 1917, the British opened an unexpected offen- 
sive and took Beersheba, going on to Gaza (Nov. 7) and Jaffa 
(Nov. 16). On Dec. 11, 1917, General Allenby entered Jerusalem 
and Ottoman rule over the Holy City came to an end 401 years 
after it had started in 1516. The British advance spared the yi- 
shuv further persecution and saved it from extinction by star- 
vation and disease. A small part - the inhabitants of Samaria 
and Galilee - were to endure nine more months of Ottoman 
rule, until the north was occupied by the British in September 
1918. The Jewish population had been reduced by hardship, 
expulsion, and emigration to 57,000. 

The conquest of the south of the country coincided with 
the issue of the Balfour Declaration “of sympathy with Jewish 
Zionist aspirations,’ which was issued by the British foreign 
secretary on November 2, with the approval of the cabinet 
(see *Balfour Declaration for full text). The principles of the 
declaration were approved by the Allied governments and the 
United States (first unofficially by President Wilson and, on 
June 30, 1922, by a resolution of Congress). Thus the Land of 
Israel, under the name of Palestine, reappeared on the world 
political map, and the small yishuv, as the nucleus of the Jew- 
ish national home, assumed a significant role on the interna- 
tional scene. 


UNDER BRITISH RULE, 1917-1948. The military administra- 
tion established in Palestine after its occupation by the British 
forces (Occupied Enemy Territory Administration - OETA) 
was manned by military men and experts on Arab affairs. 
Prominent among the occupying troops was the *Jewish Le- 
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gion, consisting of two Jewish battalions: the 38" (“London”) 
battalion of the Royal Fusiliers and the 39" (“American”). Their 
arrival caused a great stir among the Jewish workers and the 
youth, who called for the creation of a third, Palestinian bat- 
talion. Negotiations with the British authorities led to the es- 
tablishment of the battalion, which attracted 850 local Jewish 
volunteers, in June 1918. In the final attack on the Turkish po- 
sitions, the 38" and 39" battalions participated in the capture 
of the Jordan crossings. After the war, when the demobiliza- 
tion of the war-weary troops was speeded up, the three Jewish 
battalions played an increasingly important role in the occu- 
pying forces. At the end of 1919 the Palestinian battalion was 
renamed the First Judeans, with the seven-branched menorah 
as its emblem. The existence of the battalion was widely re- 
garded as tangible evidence of British intention to carry out 
the Balfour Declaration. 


Arab Nationalist Agitation. The end of the war was followed 
by great agitation among the Arab nationalists, who declared 
the Land of Israel to be “Southern Syria” and demanded its 
incorporation into a large Arab state with its center in Da- 
mascus. The British military administration showed no sym- 
pathy with the Balfour Declaration; during the years 1918 and 
1919 it was not officially published or referred to in Palestine. 
The Zionist Commission consisting of Jewish representatives 
from Britain, France, and Italy (joined later by American and 
Russian members), headed by Chaim *Weizmann, that went 
out with British government sanction in March 1918 met with 
many difficulties due to the hostile attitude of many of the men 
on the spot. Weizmann succeeded, however, in reaching some 
measure of understanding with the Emir Faisal, who headed 
the Arab movement at the time. On Jan. 3, 1919, the two men 
signed an agreement that spoke of “the closest possible col- 
laboration in the development of the Arab State and Palestine” 
and of measures “to encourage and facilitate the immigration 
of Jews into Palestine on a large scale.” The agreement, how- 
ever, was repudiated by the Arab nationalists. In April 1920 the 
Jewish settlements in Upper Galilee were attacked by Arabs, 
and *Tel-Hai and other places were abandoned after an inci- 
dent in which Joseph Trumpeldor and others were killed. In 
March 1920 anti-Jewish riots broke out in Jerusalem. The mil- 
itary authorities gave the Arabs a free hand, while arresting 
the Jewish defenders, led by Vladimir Jabotinsky, who were 
sentenced to long terms of imprisonment. 


Samuel Becomes High Commissioner. The policy of the mili- 
tary administration in Palestine, however, was not supported 
by Whitehall. On April 24, 1920, the Supreme Council of the 
Peace Conference at San Remo resolved that the Mandate over 
Palestine be conferred on Britain, charging her with the es- 
tablishment of a national home for the Jewish people as laid 
down in the Balfour Declaration. The frontiers were to be ne- 
gotiated between Britain and France; as subsequently delin- 
eated they included Transjordan (see section in Israel, State 
of: Historical Survey: Land of Israel in International Affairs 
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and Frontiers). OETA was abolished and Herbert Samuel, a 
Jew and a Zionist, was appointed high commissioner, arriv- 
ing on July 1, 1920. 

Samuel tried to facilitate Jewish immigration and at the 
same time to appease the Arabs. He lent his aid to the pio- 
neering immigrants - the halutzim - who began to arrive in 
large numbers at the end of 1919 and gave orders for them to 
be employed on road projects in the north. He also made He- 
brew an official language, side by side with Arabic and Eng- 
lish. As a concession to the Jews who wanted the country to be 
called by its historic name, Erez Israel, the initials (°”) were 
added in parentheses to the Hebrew form of the name Pal- 
estine. On the other hand, the best government-owned lands 
in the Beth-Shean Valley were distributed among the Bed- 
ouin (who did not know what to do with them and later sold 
them to the Jews, at a high price). A compromise was reached 
with the military authorities providing for the creation of one 
Arab and one Jewish battalion for the defense of the country. 
To placate Arab nationalist opinion, Samuel appointed Hajj 
Amin al-* Husseini, who had been sentenced in absentia to 15 
years imprisonment for his part in inflaming the 1920 riots, 
as mufti of Jerusalem in 1921. In the following year, Husseini 
was elected president of the Supreme Muslim Council and 
used these positions of great influence and power to whip up 
opposition to the yishuv. 

In the early part of 1921 there were important develop- 
ments in regard to Transjordan. *Abdullah, a brother of Faisal, 
invaded the territory with a band of Beduins in order to help 
his brother, Faisal, who had been pushed out of Damascus 
by the French in the summer of 1920. (According to recent 
opinion by prearrangement with, or at least with the conniv- 
ance of, the British.) On March 27 he was recognized by Win- 
ston *Churchill, the British colonial secretary, as emir, with a 
British advisor and a subvention from Britain. Subsequently, 
Transjordan was excluded from the area to which the Balfour 
Declaration applied and was thus closed to Jewish settlement. 
In May 1921 an outbreak of violence in Jaffa was followed by 
large-scale attacks on Rehovot, Petah Tikvah, Haderah, and 
other places. Forty-seven Jews were killed and 140 wounded; 
Arab casualties were 48 dead and 73 wounded, mostly due to 
action by British troops. These disturbances demonstrated the 
ability of the Arab national movement to inflame the Arab 
masses and revealed the relative weakness of the yishuv. Sam- 
uel began to backtrack: he ordered a temporary halt of immi- 
gration and entered into negotiations with the Arab Execu- 
tive Committee. 


The Churchill White Paper. The outcome of these negotiations 
was a White Paper issued by Churchill on June 22, 1922. It gave 
a restrictive interpretation of the Balfour Declaration, which it 
said “did not contemplate that Palestine as a whole should be 
converted into a Jewish National Home’ and introduced the 
principle of “economic absorptive capacity” as the yardstick 
for Jewish immigration. A system of immigration certificates 
was adopted, under which people with capital (at first £500, 
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later £1000) could enter Palestine with their families without 
any restriction while the number of workers without capital 
to be admitted would be determined by a half-yearly sched- 
ule to be fixed by the government after negotiations with the 
Zionist Executive. The White Paper also stated, however, that 
the Balfour Declaration was not subject to change and that the 
Jews were in Palestine “as of right and not on sufferance” (see 
*Palestine, White Papers). 

On July 22, 1922, the League of Nations Council con- 
firmed the Palestine Mandate, citing the Balfour Declaration 
in the preamble and recognizing “the historical connection of 
the Jewish people with Palestine, and... the grounds for recon- 
stituting their National Home in that country.’ The Mandate 
provided for the recognition of the Zionist Organization as 
the “Jewish Agency” to advise and cooperate with the admin- 
istration “in such economic, social and other matters as may 
affect the establishment of the Jewish National Home and the 
interests of the Jewish population in Palestine.” 

A step designed to appease the Arabs was the plan for 
a legislative assembly. Although it was to have only limited 
powers, the Arabs were to have the majority on the basis 
of their numerical strength. (According to a census taken 
at the end of 1922, there were 83,794 Jews, about 11% of the total 
population of 757,182.) The Arabs, however, boycotted the elec- 
tions to the assembly, and the plan was abandoned (1923). The 
Arab Committee also rejected Samuel's proposal for the estab- 
lishment of an “Arab Agency” similar to the Jewish Agency. In 
the end, a colonial regime was established, headed by the high 
commissioner and senior officials, almost all British. 

The 1921 disturbances also brought about a change in 
security policy. The plan for locally recruited battalions was 
abandoned and a British gendarmerie, made up of British sol- 
diers (the “Black and Tans”) who had been demobilized after 
suppressing the Irish rebellion was established. The Jewish 
villages were provided with sealed armories containing rifles 
and ammunition, which they were permitted to open only in 
case of emergency. In April 1925 Lord Balfour attended the 
opening ceremony of the *Hebrew University in Jerusalem; 
his visit caused no disturbances, indicating that Pax Britan- 
nica prevailed. This situation continued under the next high 
commissioner, Lord Plumer (1925-28) and encouraged the 
government to reform the security forces with a view to reduc- 
ing their high costs. The British gendarmerie was disbanded in 
1926, and some of its members were absorbed into the Pales- 
tine Police. In addition, the Transjordan Frontier Force, con- 
sisting almost entirely of Arabs, was established, and the sealed 
armories were withdrawn from most of the moshavot. The 
policy followed by both Samuel and Plumer was to regard the 
maintenance of law and order, by political and military means, 
as the prime responsibility of the government, leaving the Jews 
to build the National Home through their own institutions and 
with their own resources - by immigration, settlement on the 
land, the development of industry and commerce, and so forth. 
Politically the period 1921-29 presented the Jewish people and 
the Zionist movement with a great opportunity. 
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‘The Third Aliyah. The immigration of the period 1919-23 (the 
Third Aliyah) was of a special character. The driving force 
behind it was the *He-Halutz movement, which had risen in 
Eastern Europe, inspired by the Second Aliyah and the em- 
issaries from Erez Israel (notably Joseph Trumpeldor) and 
impelled by the sufferings of the Jews during the war and the 
postwar pogroms. Most of the newcomers were young people 
of strong Zionist convictions who had been influenced by the 
profound changes and revolutionary upheavals that had taken 
place in their countries of origin. Many were graduates of the 
He-Halutz movement in Russia and Poland and *Ha-Shomer 
ha-Za’ir (in Galicia). In December 1920 they cooperated with 
the men of the Second Aliyah in founding the *Histadrut, the 
General Federation of Jewish Labor, which declared as its aim 
the creation of a new Jewish working society in the Land of 
Israel (see also Israel, State of: *Labor, section on Jewish Labor 
Organizations). 

The yishuv was small and impoverished and, from an 
economic point of view, incapable of absorbing the tens of 
thousands of new immigrants. For the first year or two they 
were employed on public works, mainly road building in the 
north. It was while working on the roads that various people 
banded together to form collective settlement groups such 
as the *Gedud ha-Avodah and the kibbutzim of Ha-Shomer 
Ha-Zair. In 1920 the Jewish National Fund completed the 
purchase of 50,000 dunams of land in the Jezreel Valley - the 
“Emek,’ which was used for large-scale settlement. Some of the 
newcomers, as well as Second Aliyah veterans, were settled in 
the villages established in the Emek, which included kibbut- 
zim and kevuzot (En-Harod, Tel Yosef, Geva, Bet Alfa, Hefzi- 
Bah, Ginnosar as well as Kiryat Anavim near Jerusalem), and 
moshevei ovedim (Nahalal, Kefar Yehezkel). Others worked 
on construction sites in the cities, where a large part of the 
building was done by the Histadrut’s Public Work Office (later 
reorganized under the name of *Solel Boneh). There was also a 
renewed attempt to introduce Jewish labor into the moshavot, 
where groups of workers sought employment with the Jewish 
farmers and prepared themselves for their own settlement on 
the land. In 1923 a severe economic crisis hit the yishuv, mainly 
affecting the newcomers. Thousands were unemployed and 
3,200 people left the country, as against a total influx of 8,200 
in the course of the year. 

In all, the Third Aliyah brought in some 35,000 immi- 
grants: 53% from Russia, 36% from Poland, and the rest from 
Lithuania, Romania, and other East European countries, apart 
from 800 from Western and Central Europe (Germany, Aus- 
tria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, etc.). The Jewish population 
reached 90,000 and the yishuv underwent a profound change, 
growing not only in size but also in quality. The new yishuv 
was now in the majority and the old yishuv’s efforts to resist the 
onset of modern trends were doomed to failure. For example, 
the attempt to deny women the right to vote in the elections 
to the Jewish community’s representative institutions was de- 
feated. Extremist elements in the old yishuv tried to combine 
as a political force and, in cooperation with the Arabs, oppose 
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the new Jewish immigration; the attempt came to a tragic end 
with the assassination of their leader, Jacob de *Haan. 

The thousands of new halutzim also added consider- 
able strength to the *Haganah, the self-defense organization 
formed in June 1920, when the riots in Jerusalem and Jaffa 
had demonstrated that the yishuv could not rely on the Brit- 
ish authorities for their security. Members of the Third Aliyah 
continued to play an important role in the following years, as 
in the settlement of the Kishon region (1927) and the Hefer 
Plain (1933). Another feature of this period was the introduc- 
tion of industry. The Silicate Brick Factory was founded in 
1922, followed by the salt works at Athlit, the Grands Mou- 
lins flour mills, the Shemen edible oil factory, the Nesher ce- 
ment works, etc. 


The Fourth Aliyah. In the middle of 1924 a new wave of immi- 
gration, the Fourth Aliyah (1924-28), set in. It was different in 
social composition from its predecessor. There was a drop in 
the inflow of halutzim, mainly because of the ban on departure 
from Soviet Russia. On the other hand, there was a rise in the 
immigration of middle-class people - shopkeepers and arti- 
sans - mostly from Poland. This was the result of two develop- 
ments: the economic crisis in Poland and the economic restric- 
tions imposed on the Polish Jews (hence the name “Grabski 
Aliyah” after the Polish finance minister); and the severe lim- 
itations on immigration to the United States, introduced in 
1924 (when only 10,000 Jews emigrated to America, as against 
34,000 who went to Palestine). Most of these newcomers, hav- 
ing no desire to change their way of life, settled in the towns, 
primarily in Tel Aviv, which had the special attraction of be- 
ing an all-Jewish city. They invested some of their scanty capi- 
tal in workshops and factories, small hotels, restaurants, and 
shops, but most of their investments were made in building. 
In 1925, when the Fourth Aliyah was at its height, 45% of Tel 
Aviv’s labor force was employed on construction, and the city’s 
population grew to 40,000. Haifa also developed (the Hadar 
ha-Carmel quarter being founded) and some progress was 
made in Jerusalem. The Slobodka Yeshivah was established 
in Hebron and the Nur match factory in Acre. The American 
Zion Commonwealth Company purchased land in the heart 
of the Jezreel Valley, where it planned the establishment of a 
central town, Ir Yizreel (“Jezreel Town”) later called Afulah. 
There was also significant rural development in the 
Coastal Plain. The area under citrus cultivation was trebled 
within a few years, and new villages, based on citrus grow- 
ing, were founded: Magdiel, Herzliyyah, Binyaminah, Pardes 
Hannah, a group of settlements in the Tel Mond area, in ad- 
dition to Raanannah (founded in 1921). A new town, Netan- 
yah, was founded in the Sharon Valley. In the new villages, 
the farmers employed Jewish labor for the most part. An in- 
teresting episode was the arrival of hundreds of hasidic fami- 
lies, headed by their rabbis, and their settlement on the land 
at Kefar Hasidim, near Haifa. In the course of two years, over 
62,000 newcomers made their homes in the Land of Israel. 
It appeared that in addition to the settlement of halutzim, fi- 
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nanced by national capital, a way had been found to attract 
the Jewish middle class to agricultural and urban settlement, 
based on the import of private capital. 


Crisis and Recovery 1926-1929. A downward turn came in the 
spring of 1926, when a severe economic crisis set in. Worsen- 
ing economic conditions in Poland caused a cessation of the 
flow of capital from that country, and as a result, the great 
construction boom came to an end. In 1927 over 5,000 people 
left the country and only 2,300 came, while unemployment 
reached 7,000 in the summer of that year. The crisis, which 
lasted for two years and plunged many middle-class families 
into penury, was a severe political blow to Zionism and the 
labor movement. Thousands of workers subsisted on a dole 
from the Zionist Executive; Solel Boneh was temporarily dis- 
solved; Gedud ha-Avodah, the pioneering labor organization 
established by the Third Aliyah, split into rightist and leftist 
factions and some of its members demonstratively went back 
to the Soviet Union, where they joined the Jewish agricultural 
settlement project in the Crimea. 

The first signs of economic recovery came in 1929, when 
immigration was renewed. New hopes were aroused by the 
creation of the enlarged Jewish Agency, through which non- 
Zionist circles - notably a group of outstanding American 
Jews - were to associate themselves with the Zionist Organiza- 
tion’s constructive work in Palestine. Despite the crises of 1923 
and 1927, the balance for the ten years 1919-29 was positive. 
The population of the yishuv had almost trebled, reaching a 
total of 160,000. Over 1,200,000 dunams (300,000 acres) had 
been acquired, and an almost uninterrupted chain of towns 
and villages stretched from Metullah in the north to Beer Tovi- 
yyah in the south. Hebrew had become the living tongue of the 
yishuv and its schools. A significant Hebrew literature, press, 
and theater (Habimah and Ohel) had come into being. The 
Hebrew University was opened in 1925 and the Haifa Technion 
had been officially inaugurated. The yishuv was recognized in 
1927 as a corporate entity, *Keneset Israel, with its democratic 
institutions: Asefat ha-Nivharim (Assembly of Deputies); and 
*Vaad Leummi (National Council), elected by the Assembly. 
Keneset Israel represented the entire Jewish population, ex- 
cept for the extreme Orthodox faction (see *Governance, the 
section on Jewish Communal Organizations, and *Political 
Life and Parties). 

The Zionist Executive, with funds supplied by Jews 
abroad through the *Keren Hayesod, financed immigration, 
supported the Hebrew school system (the government spent 
most of its education budget on Arab schools), fostered agri- 
culture, industry, and commerce, and coordinated the public 
health activities of the *Hadassah Medical Organization, Kup- 
pat Holim, and other bodies. Together with the Vaad Leummi, 
it represented the Jews vis-a-vis the administration and per- 
formed, as far as the Jewish population was concerned, a large 
part of governmental functions. Thus the yishuv, as the van- 
guard of Jewry, was more than a local community; it had be- 
come the nucleus of the Jewish state-in-the-making. 
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Violence and Political Struggle, 1929-31. During the preced- 
ing ten months there had been minor disputes between Jews 
and Arabs about the Jews right to pray at the Western (“Wail- 
ing”) Wall of the Temple Court in Jerusalem. These arguments 
were exploited by the mufti of Jerusalem, Hajj Amin al-Hus- 
seini, to foment religious hatred by accusing the Jews of de- 
signs upon the Muslim Holy Places in the city. On August 23, 
an Arab mob tried to attack the Jews in Jerusalem; the attacks 
were repeated on the following days, but were repulsed by 
the Haganah. (See also *Jerusalem; *Western Wall.) The vio- 
lence spread to other parts of the country. On the Sabbath, 
August 24, the Arabs of Hebron fell upon the small defense- 
less Jewish community in the town, who belonged mainly to 
the old yishuv, and slaughtered some 70 men and women. Old 
people and infants were butchered, the survivors, numbering 
several hundred, being evacuated to Jerusalem. Attacks on Tel 
Aviv and the Jewish quarters in Haifa were repulsed, but on the 
fifth day of the riots an Arab mob killed 18 Jews and wounded 
many more in Safed before the Jews could take refuge in the 
police headquarters while the mob ransacked and burned the 
Jewish quarter. In Beer Toviyyah all the settlers held out in a 
cowshed while the attacking mob plundered and destroyed the 
village. Huldah, too, was destroyed after the Jewish defend- 
ers had held out for many hours against thousands of Arabs 
and were evacuated by a British army patrol. Many of the at- 
tacks on Jewish settlements were repulsed, however. Before 
a week had passed, large detachments of British troops were 
brought in and order was restored, but the Arab nationalists 
had achieved their aim: the problem of Palestine had once 
again become the subject of political discussion. 

A parliamentary commission of inquiry headed by Sir 
Walter Shaw, was sent to inquire into “the immediate causes” 
of the outbreak, but exceeded its terms of reference by dealing 
with questions of major policy. It found that the fundamental 
cause of the riots had been “the Arab feelings of animosity and 
hostility to the Jews consequent upon the disappointment of 
their political and national aspirations and fear for their eco- 
nomic future.” Accordingly, the commission proposed restric- 
tions on Jewish immigration and the purchase of lands from 
the Arabs. A minority report, by Harry Snell, the Labor Party 
representative, criticized government policy and the Arab at- 
titude. In 1930, a British expert, Sir John Hope-Simpson, re- 
ported that “with the present methods of Arab cultivation” 
there was “no margin of land available for agricultural settle- 
ment by immigrants.” In October of the same year, the colonial 
secretary, Lord Passfield (Sidney Webb) issued a White Paper 
further whittling down the meaning of the Balfour Declara- 
tion and the Mandate and foreshadowing fresh restrictions on 
Jewish immigration and settlement. Chaim *Weizmann, in 
protest, announced his resignation as chairman of the Jewish 
Agency, and prominent British statesmen denounced the new 
policy. Under the pressure of public opinion, the prime min- 
ister, Ramsay MacDonald, published a letter to Weizmann in 
February 1931 reinterpreting the White Paper in such a man- 
ner as to nullify its restrictions and make it possible to con- 
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tinue the upbuilding of the Jewish National Home. At the end 
of 1931 a new high commissioner, General Sir Arthur Wau- 
chope, was appointed. A man of wide erudition and great vi- 
sion, he showed understanding and sympathy for Jewish ef- 
forts in Palestine (see *Palestine, Inquiry Commissions, and 
*Palestine, White Papers). 


‘The Fifth Aliyah Reaches Its Peak. The next four years were of 
decisive importance for the development of the yishuv. The 
Fifth Aliyah had begun with a small trickle in 1929, but in 
1933, when Hitler rose to power in Germany, the trickle be- 
came a flood, and 164,267 Jews entered the country legally in 
the period 1933-36, while thousands of refugees came as “il- 
legal” immigrants (the yishuv regarded British restrictions 
on aliyah as arbitrary and a violation of the Mandate). By the 
spring of 1936 the Jewish population in Palestine was close to 
400,000 — some 30% of the total. The immigration was ac- 
companied by a large influx of capital from Germany, as well 
as other countries. In these four years of “prosperity,” private 
investment by Jews came to £31,570,000 sterling, over half of 
which was invested in construction, some £6 million in cit- 
rus culture and other forms of agriculture, and €7 million in 
industry. There was also a considerable rise in the amounts 
invested by the national funds. 

The Fifth Aliyah also settled mostly in the cities and 
towns. Over half the newcomers made their homes in Tel Aviv, 
which by 1936 had become the largest city in Palestine with a 
population of 150,000 and a budget exceeding that of the 22 
other municipalities put together. In Haifa, the construction 
of the country’s first modern port by the British authorities 
was completed in 1933, and its Jewish population was trebled, 
reaching 50,000, about half the population of the city. Its Jew- 
ish quarters were built on the slopes of Mount Carmel, as well 
as on the sandy terrain in the north of the city (Kiryat Hayyim 
and the other kerayot). In Jerusalem a great building boom 
was initiated by former residents of the Old City, who left after 
the 1929 riots, and was continued by well-to-do immigrants, 
including German Jews, who expanded the Rehaviah quar- 
ter. The development of the city was also greatly facilitated by 
the completion of the water supply line, based on the Rosh 
ha-Ayin springs. In 1936 Jerusalem had a Jewish population 
of 76,000 — 60% of the city’s total population. 


Progress in Industry and Agriculture. In the cities and their 
environs, modern industry came into being, based mainly on 
the production of food, textiles, and building materials. The 
Levant Fair, first held in Tel Aviv in 1932, and again in 1934 and 
1936, helped to promote domestic and foreign trade. Two key 
companies, the Palestine Electric Corporation and the Pal- 
estine Potash Company, the concessions for which had been 
allotted by the British to Jews in the 1920s, were now work- 
ing at full capacity, employing thousands of Jewish and Arab 
workers. There was a steady expansion of citrus culture: tens of 
thousands of dunams were planted and exports rose from 2% 
million cases in 1931 to 15,300,000 in 1939, half of it from Jew- 
ish citrus groves. Agricultural settlement, however, lagged be- 
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hind. After the 1929 riots, the settlements which had been hit 
were rehabilitated with the help of the Emergency Fund col- 
lected in Jewish communities abroad. About 20 new villages 
were established in the Hefer Plain, between Haderah and 
Netanyah (Kefar Vitkin, Avihayil, Givat Hayyim, Mabarot, 
etc.). New moshavim and kibbutzim based on the small bud- 
gets provided by the Zionist funds and on work in the citrus 
groves were also set up near the established moshavot. 


Internal Changes and Controversies. ‘There were also changes 
in the organizational structure of the yishuv. In 1932 the He- 
brew school system was transferred from the Zionist Exec- 
utive to the Va'ad Leummi, making the yishuv responsible 
for its own education. At the time the system included some 
20,000 children, the number increasing to 100,000 by the es- 
tablishment of independence (1948). It was divided into three 
“trends”: general, religious, and labor. The status of the Haga- 
nah also underwent a significant change. The 1929 riots had 
demonstrated the organization’s importance and thousands 
joined its ranks. A national leadership accepted by all sec- 
tions was now a necessity, and in 1931 agreement was reached 
on the establishment of a National Command, consisting of 
three Histadrut delegates and three representatives of the 
non-labor sector. The Haganah developed into a nationwide 
underground organization, with branches in all Jewish towns 
and villages, running training courses for instructors, accu- 
mulating arms in its secret stores, and creating the beginnings 
of a military industry. 

The labor movement played a central role in the life of the 
yishuv. In 1937, the Histadrut had a membership of 100,000 - 
about a quarter of the Jewish population, and there was a large 
labor party, *Mapai, which had been established by a merger of 
the main labor parties in 1930. The Histadrut’s economic en- 
terprises and social services made an important contribution 
to the transformation of the yishuv into a “state-on-the-way.’ 
Its kibbutzim and moshavim helped, not only to grow food, 
but also to widen the map of Jewish settlement and establish 
bases for defense. Solel Boneh, the cooperatives for industry, 
housing, transport and finance, and marketing agencies like 
Tnuva and Hamashbir, consolidated the yishuv’s economic 
base. The Histadrut’s school system, labor exchanges, and 
social services - notably Kuppat Holim - fulfilled quasi-gov- 
ernmental functions. 

This organizational unity of labor was not matched by a 
similar concentration of non-labor forces (such as the Farm- 
ers Union, the Citzens’ Bloc in Tel Aviv, etc.); all they had in 
common was fear of domination by the “left.” At the begin- 
ning of the 1930s, the *Revisionist movement came into ex- 
istence as a result of the differences between Weizmann and 
Jabotinsky over the policy of the Zionist Organization. Jabo- 
tinsky and his adherents engaged in a campaign designed to 
confront the power of the Histadrut and established a rival 
*Histadrut ha-Ovedim ha-Leummit (National Labor Fed- 
eration). Revisionist-minded workers and immigrants com- 
peted for jobs and sometimes acted as strikebreakers. There 
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was bitter tension between the two camps, which reached its 
climax in June 1933, when Chaim *Arlosoroff, one of the fore- 
most labor leaders, was assassinated and members of the Re- 
visionist movement were wrongly accused of the murder. The 
labor movement obtained key positions in the Jewish Agency, 
the Vaad Leummi, and the Haganah, and remained the major 
political force in the yishuv. 


Growth of the Arab National Movement. Among the Arab 
population there were also far-reaching changes. Jewish mass 
immigration benefited the Arabs in various ways: their eco- 
nomic situation improved, thousands of them found employ- 
ment in the Jewish sector, and the land of the fellahin rose in 
value. Government revenue, supplied largely by the Jews, was 
used to create a public health service and a progressive school 
system for the Arabs. The prosperity of the Palestine Arabs 
became the envy of their brethren in Transjordan; in 1933, 
Emir Abdullah, the British-appointed ruler, and the Trans- 
jordanian tribal chiefs entered into secret negotiations with 
the Jewish Agency on the possibility of a large-scale Jewish 
immigration into their area, but the talks were nipped in the 
bud by British disapproval. 

At the same time, however, the rise in Jewish strength 
and influence was accompanied by the growth of the Arab 
national movement. The 1929 disturbances had enhanced the 
prestige of the mufti of Jerusalem and made him the leading 
Arab figure in Palestine, and a Muslim conference that he 
called in 1931 added to his standing. In 1932 an Arab political 
party, Istiqlal (Independence) came into being, headed by vet- 
eran leaders like ‘Awni ‘Abd-al Hadi and supported by many 
of the younger generation. An extensive daily press, predomi- 
nantly nationalist - even fascist - in character, was established 
and indulged in daily diatribes against the Jews. In 1931 a ter- 
rorist organization led by Sheikh ‘Izz al-Din al-Qassam was 
formed in Haifa and from time to time murdered individual 
Jews. The Arab nationalists tried to prevent Jews from pur- 
chasing land by intimidating prospective Arab sellers; they 
fomented land disputes and turned them into political issues, 
as in the case of the prolonged dispute between Jews and Bed- 
ouin over the Hefer Plain (1930-33). 

In October 1933 the Arab Executive Committee called 
for demonstrations throughout the country against grow- 
ing Jewish immigration. The demonstrations, which were di- 
rected against the British authorities, were firmly suppressed 
by the police and the military; some of the demonstrators were 
shot to death and others wounded. As a result the committee, 
which had shown itself as lacking in resolute leadership, lost 
its influence and disintegrated, giving way to political parties 
combining modern elements with the old feudal type of lead- 
ership. Terrorism also was renewed, and in November 1935 
Sheikh ‘Izz al-Din al-Qassam’s band was trapped by police 
on Mt. Gilboa and wiped out. The Arab nationalists glorified 
the fallen terrorists as martyrs for their country. Tension rose 
steadily. In October over 500 barrels containing arms for the 
Haganah had been seized in Jaffa port, and the Arab parties 
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declared a general strike in protest against the acquisition of 
arms by Jews. 

External events added to the growing tension. The Ital- 
ian-Ethiopian war revealed the weakness of British policy; 
there were riots and strikes in Egypt and Syria, where Britain 
and France had to make concessions. The British government 
decided that the time had come to appease the Arab national- 
ists in Palestine as well. In December 1935 High Commissioner 
Wauchope revived the old plan for a legislative council, with 
limited powers, to consist of 14 Arabs, seven Jews, and seven 
British government officials and business representatives. 
This time it was the Jews who rejected the proposal, fearing 
that it would obstruct Jewish immigration and settlement in 
that tragic hour for European Jewry, while some Arab lead- 
ers favored acceptance. When the plan came up for discus- 
sion in the British Parliament, it was severely criticized, and 
the government decided to withdraw it. Instead, the Arabs 
were invited to send a delegation to London for political ne- 
gotiations. 


The Arab Revolt. On April 19, 1936, riots broke out in Jaffa. 
The funeral in Tel Aviv of two Jews killed by Arab terrorists 
had been turned into a demonstration, which was followed 
by the murder of two Arabs by Jews. It took the government 
two days to quell the riots. Sixteen Jews were killed and many 
wounded and Jewish property was ransacked and set ablaze, 
especially in the border area between Jaffa and Tel Aviv. The 
Arabs proclaimed a general strike and an assembly of Arab 
parties in Nablus elected an Arab Higher Committee, headed 
by the mufti. The committee announced that the strike would 
go on until the government fulfilled three demands: the stop- 
page of Jewish immigration; the prohibition of the transfer of 
land to Jewish ownership; the establishment of “a national rep- 
resentative government.” Thus began the three-year period of 
disorder and violence known as the Arab Revolt. 

The strike lasted for nearly six months, coming to an 
end on Oct. 12, 1936, in response to an appeal by the heads of 
Arab states. It failed to achieve its aims and the Arab Higher 
Committee's attempt to organize civil disobedience, based 
upon a strike of Arab civil servants and police, was not suc- 
cessful either. Shortly after the outbreak of the strike, a cam- 
paign of terror was initiated, beginning with the burning of 
Jewish property and going on to the murder of Jewish pass- 
ersby and attacks on Jewish settlements, which were repulsed 
by the Haganah, and upon Jewish interurban transport. Eighty 
Jews fell victim to the terror in the period of the strike. In the 
hill regions armed bands of terrorists, with the support of the 
Arab population and the clandestine assistance of senior Arab 
officials and police officers, tried to attack Jewish settlements 
and convoys, as well as British police and army detachments. 
In August efforts were made to create a cohesive force out 
of the various terrorist bands, and a former Ottoman Arab 
army officer, Fawzi al-Kaukji, was invited to undertake the 
task. By then the British had brought in large military forces 
and launched a large-scale attack upon the terrorists, using 
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planes and light tanks. When the general strike came to an 
end, Kaukji left the country. 


‘The Partition Proposal. ‘The British government was not pre- 
pared to meet the demands of the Arab Higher Committee 
and sent out a royal commission, headed by Lord Peel, to in- 
stitute a thorough inquiry into the problems of the country. 
The commission heard a host of witnesses — British, Jewish, 
and Arab - and published its findings at the beginning of July 
1937. These included a revolutionary proposal: to partition 
Palestine into two states: a Jewish state, which would con- 
sist of the whole of Galilee and the coastal strip, up to a point 
south of Rehovot; and an Arab state, which would comprise 
Samaria, Judea, and the entire Negev. Jerusalem and its envi- 
rons, linked to the coast at Jaffa by a corridor, was to remain 
in British hands, for the supervision of the Holy Places (see 
*Palestine, Inquiry Commissions; *Palestine, Partition). The 
British government announced its readiness to carry out the 
partition plan, but opinions were divided among both Jews 
and Arabs. Weizmann, David Ben-Gurion, and Moshe Sher- 
tok (later *Sharett) supported the plan, while Ussishkin, Ja- 
botinsky, and Berl *Katznelson opposed it. Among the Arabs 
it was Emir Abdullah who favored partition, hoping to in- 
corporate the Arab portion into his kingdom and thus cre- 
ate a large Arab state which would cooperate with the Jew- 
ish state in economic affairs. In any event, the Arab Higher 
Committee rejected the plan and insisted on the fulfillment 
of its own demands. 

After the end of the general strike, an uneasy calm had 
prevailed, sporadically broken by outbreaks of Arab terror, 
but in September 1937, two months after the publication of 
the commission’s report, the disturbances were renewed. 
At the end of the month the British district commissioner 
in Galilee, Andrews, was murdered; the government retali- 
ated by disbanding the Arab Higher Committee, arresting its 
leaders, and expelling them to the Seychelles Islands; but the 
mufti escaped to Syria, from where he continued to direct the 
terror. The armed bands resumed their operations on a large 
scale, although no attempt was made to organize them into a 
unified military force. Their leaders took control of large ar- 
eas and instituted a regime of terror against their Arab oppo- 
nents. Attacks upon the Jews were also stepped up: 415 Jews 
were killed by the terrorists in the period 1937-39, over half 
of them between July and October 1938. Nevertheless, the ter- 
rorists failed, with very few exceptions, to break into Jewish 
towns or villages. 

In the summer of 1938 the Arab Revolt reached its climax. 
Terrorist bands captured police stations and broke into Arab 
towns; for a short while, in October, they held the Old City of 
Jerusalem (except for the Jewish quarter), though they were 
easily driven out by British military forces. Then, however, the 
Revolt began to decline. The British had concentrated large 
forces, about 16,000 troops, to combat the terrorist bands. The 
Arab population had also wearied of the murder and black- 
mail perpetrated by the terrorists, who had been responsible 
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for more Arab than Jewish and British victims. “Peace bands” 
set up among the Arabs received arms from the British and 
joined the fight against the terrorists. By the spring of 1939 the 
Revolt had come to an end. 


The 1939 White Paper. At the end of 1938, however, British pol- 
icy underwent a significant change. After the Munich agree- 
ment between Britain, France, Italy, and Nazi Germany (1938), 
the British came to the conclusion that the Arab world had to 
be appeased, whatever the price, lest it join Britain’s enemies 
in the event of a world war. On Nov. 9, 1938, the government 
announced the abandonment of the partition plan and in- 
vited Jewish and Arab leaders, including representatives of 
the Arab states, to a round-table conference in London. The 
Arab refused to meet the Jews, and in fact there were two con- 
ferences, the British meeting separately with Arabs and Jews. 
No agreement was reached at these talks. On May 17, 1939, the 
British colonial secretary, Malcolm MacDonald, published a 
new White Paper that went a long way toward accepting Arab 
demands. Immigration was to be restricted to 10,000 a year 
for a period of five years, bringing the Jewish population to a 
third of the total, after which further immigration would de- 
pend upon Arab consent. As a special gesture, 25,000 addi- 
tional immigration certificates were promised for Jewish ref- 
ugees in Europe. The sale of land to Jews was to be severely 
restricted. Finally, the White Paper provided for the establish- 
ment within ten years, circumstances permitting, of an inde- 
pendent Palestine state, which would maintain strategic and 
economic links with Britain. 

The British government immediately began to apply the 
White Paper policy. A reduced immigration schedule was is- 
sued for the period May-September 1939. For the six months 
October 1939 to March 1940 — after the start of World War 11 - 
no immigration certificates at all were allotted for Jews on the 
ground that there had been a large influx of “illegal” immi- 
gration. In February 1940 the Land Transfer Regulations en- 
visioned in the White Paper were duly enacted, dividing the 
country into three zones: Zone A (the hills of Judea and Sa- 
maria, Western Galilee and the Northern Negev) in which the 
sale of land to Jews was completely prohibited; Zone B (Jez- 
reel Valley, Eastern Galilee, and most of the Coastal Plain) in 
which the sale of land required the approval of the high com- 
missioner; and Zone c (the coastal strip from Zikhron Yaakov 
to a point north of Rehovot, as well as urban areas) in which 
no restrictions applied. Thus it seemed that the Arab national 
movement had scored a significant achievement. Yet for the 
extremists among them, headed by the mufti, this was not 
enough. By this time, they had tied themselves to the enemies 
of Britain, mainly to Nazi Germany, in the hope that with their 
help they would be able to destroy the yishuv. 


Jewish Defense and Resistance. The three years of the Arab Re- 
volt had been a severe test for the yishuv, but despite the un- 
certain political and security conditions, it grew in numbers, 
and a total of 60,000 legal and “illegal” immigrants (the lat- 
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ter known in Hebrew as ma’pilim) entered the country during 
the period. Although some branches of the Jewish economy 
suffered from the Arab boycott, others were strengthened by 
it. The moshavot now employed Jewish labor, and Jews filled 
jobs abandoned by the Arabs in ports, quarries, etc. Thou- 
sands of people were employed by the various bodies set up 
for the yishuv’s defense. There was a rise in the income of the 
national funds and a spectacular growth in agricultural settle- 
ment, which absorbed many of the new immigrants. In grow- 
ing measure, the yishuv was able to supply its own vegetables, 
fruit, eggs, and other food. In summer 1936 a port was con- 
structed in Tel Aviv as a result of the strike in Jaffa port, thus 
opening a Jewish door to the world. 

The paramount problem was security. The Haganah de- 
veloped into a military force that bore the responsibility for the 
yishuv's safety, and a general staff was set up. From the begin- 
ning of the riots, the Jewish Agency had called for self-restraint 
(havlagah) by the yishuv, as well as self-defense (hagannah): 
no blind revenge or indiscriminate killing but appropriate de- 
fensive measures, including active operations against terrorist 
bands. All the Jewish villages were fortified with barbed-wire 
fences, strongpoints, and searchlights; wherever necessary 
they were reinforced with fighting men. Inter-settlement com- 
munications were ensured by armed escorts for individual 
vehicles and convoys and by the construction of new roads. 
Ambushes were set outside the settlement perimeter for ma- 
rauding gangs who sought to destroy the crops. 

Through the Jewish Agency, close - albeit unofficial - 
links were established between the Haganah and the British 
security forces. A force of Jewish special police (also known 
by the Arab-Turkish term Ghafirs) equipped with uniforms 
and arms by the police (some of its members received regular 
pay) guarded railroads, air-fields, and government offices. The 
Jewish Settlement Police (jsP) was set up to protect the Jewish 
villages and comprised, by the end of the period, ten district 
battalions, with mobile patrols equipped with armored cars 
and Lewis guns. The creation of these forces was tantamount 
to de facto legalization of the Haganah, to which most of the 
men belonged. 

During this period, the Haganah also formed “field com- 
panies” (peluggot sadeh), which were trained for action against 
the terrorists beyond the perimeter of the settlements, and by 
the summer of 1938 held a continuous line along the borders of 
the Jewish areas, preventing the incursions of terrorist bands. 
In cooperation with the British Army, Special Night Squads 
(sns) were established, consisting of regular British troops 
and members of the Haganah. Commanded and trained by 
Capt. Orde *Wingate, they used guerrilla tactics against the 
Arab terrorists and succeeded in clearing them out of a wide 
area in Eastern Galilee. 

Agricultural settlement, which had not been halted by 
the disturbances, was stepped up further when the Royal 
Commission made its proposal for the partition of the coun- 
try, for it was clear that the borders of the Jewish state would 
be determined by the extent of Jewish settlement. Some 50 
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new settlements, most kibbutzim, were established in areas 
where no Jewish settlements had previously existed: in the 
Beth-Shean Valley, Mount Carmel, Western Galilee, etc. In 
the initial stage, these *stockade and watch-tower settlements 
were organized as armed camps in hostile territory, and the 
members, all belonging to the Haganah, lived like soldiers 
until the Arabs around had become used to their presence. 
The Arab terrorists repeatedly attacked these outposts, e.g., 
Tirat Zevi in February and Hanitah in March 1938, but failed 
to dislodge them. The high costs of security were met by a 
voluntary tax, Kofer ha-Yishuv, which the Jewish population 
imposed upon itself. 

Throughout this period the Haganah continued to 
strengthen its underground forces. Arms manufacture was 
developed under a secret agreement with Polish governmental 
circles. Halutzim were given military training before emigra- 
tion, and large quantities of light arms were purchased. The 
Jewish Agency’s havlagah policy was opposed by the *Irgun 
Zevai Le’ummi (1ZL), a group which had seceded from the 
Haganah and was associated with the Revisionists. The 1zL 
engaged in terrorism against Arab civilians, which increased 
in scope in the summer of 1938 after the British had hanged 
one of its members, Shlomo *Ben- Yosef, who had taken part 
in an abortive attack against an Arab bus near Rosh Pinnah. 
The majority of the yishuv opposed their methods. 

The worsening situation of the Jews in Europe brought 
about a renewal of “illegal”*immigration, known as Aliyah Bet 
(“Class B Immigration”), which was organized by He-Halutz 
and the Revisionist movement. After the annexation of Aus- 
tria and Czechoslovakia by Nazi Germany (1938-39), Aliyah 
Bet swelled with its own momentum and became a significant 
factor in immigration: by the outbreak of World War 11, 15,000 
Jews had entered the country in this manner. An underground 
body, known as the Mosad and linked to the Haganah, was 
set up at the end of 1938 to organize and coordinate the clan- 
destine influx. The anti-Jewish switch in British policy at the 
end of 1938 caused great bitterness in the yishuv, exacerbated 
by the severe measures employed against the “illegal” boats, 
some of which were fired on and forced back into the open 
seas with their human cargo. From time to time strikes and 
protest demonstrations were held. On May 17, 1939 — the date 
on which the White Paper was published - a general strike was 
called and mass demonstrations took place in all Jewish towns 
and villages. The Haganah formed a special unit to attack tele- 
phone lines, railroads, and other government property. 


War Breaks Out - Repression Continutes. The outbreak of 
World War 11 raised expectations of a change in British pol- 
icy, in view of the yishuv’s readiness to cooperate in the fight 
against the common enemy, as reflected in the immediate reg- 
istration of 136,000 volunteers, almost the entire Jewish pop- 
ulation between the ages of 18 and 50, for national service. It 
was hoped that the White Paper policy would at least be sus- 
pended for the duration of the war. These hopes, however, 
were soon disappointed. The Mandatory government, headed 
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by the high commissioner Harold MacMichael (1938-44) per- 
sisted in its campaign against the refugee boats arriving from 
Europe. When it became apparent that the internment of the 
refugees would not stop the flow, the government decided to 
deport them. In November 1940 the first deportation ship, 
the Patria, was about to sail for *Mauritius with 1,700 people 
aboard when it was sabotaged by the Haganah to prevent its 
departure. By a tragic mischance the boat sank and 250 refu- 
gees were drowned in Haifa Bay. Soon afterwards, the govern- 
ment deported another group of 1,645 refugees to the island. In 
February 1942 the Struma, carrying refugees from Romania, 
was turned back by the Turkish authorities when the British 
government had made it clear that the Jews would not be per- 
mitted to land in Palestine. The ship foundered in the Black 
Sea and 770 refugees lost their lives. 

The beginning of the war also coincided with the in- 
troduction of repressive measures against the Haganah. In 
October 1939, 43 of its members, some of whom had served 
with the sns during the Arab Revolt, were arrested while 
participating in an officers’ training course and sentenced to 
five years’ imprisonment. Searches for arms were conducted 
in many Jewish villages. The Jewish Agency’s demand for the 
formation of Jewish military units was rejected: only a few 
hundred specialists were taken on to bring the British units 
up to strength, and several companies of the Auxiliary Mili- 
tary Pioneer Corps were formed, the first of these being sent to 
the front in France. In May 1940, after the Haganah-organized 
demonstrations and riots in protest against the Land Transfer 
Regulations, the British military commander demanded the 
surrender of the Haganah’s arms. The first months of the war 
also caused a severe economic crisis, as a result of the sudden 
rupture of foreign trade. 


The Yishuv and the War Effort, 1940-1942. Some changes 
took place after Italy’s entry into the war in June 1940. The 
arms searches and arrests were halted and relations between 
the British authorities and the yishuv took a turn for the bet- 
ter. The Middle East became a huge military base. Volunteer 
men and women were accepted for service and transporta- 
tion units in the British army which gradually became Jew- 
ish units also included women with, for the most part, Jew- 
ish officers in command. They rendered important service in 
Libya, Egypt, Ethiopia, Greece (where a thousand Jewish vol- 
unteers were taken prisoner by the Germans), and Crete. In 
September 1940 a new stage was reached with the formation 
of Palestinian Jewish and Arab companies of the Buffs, a Brit- 
ish infantry regiment, which were to do garrison duty in Pal- 
estine; by the end of 1942 the Jewish companies had become 
three Jewish infantry battalions. Jews also served in antiair- 
craft units in Haifa and Cyprus. By the end of the war 26,620 
Jews from Palestine had joined the British forces, including 
4,000 women in the ATs and the WAAE. 

The later war years brought about a radical change in the 
Jewish economy. The isolation of the Middle East from Europe 
facilitated a great economic advance, based largely on the re- 
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quirements of the large military forces in the area. There was 
a significant increase in agricultural production and food pro- 
cessing and a considerable expansion of industry - especially 
in metals. Jewish scientists and technicians made important 
contributions to the supply of the forces’ needs. There was a 
glaring contrast between the Jewish participation in the Al- 
lied war effort and the attitude of the Arabs, most of whom 
were indifferent to the outcome of the war, while a substantial 
number, headed by the exiled mufti, favored an alliance with 
the Nazis. The mufti and some of his aides went to Germany 
in 1941, participated in the plans for the destruction of Euro- 
pean Jewry, and did all in their power to help the German 
propaganda machine. 

In November 1942 the Zionist General Council approved 
the *Biltmore Program, which had been formulated earlier in 
the year by the American Zionist movement on David Ben- 
Gurion’s initiative. It urged “that the gates of Palestine be 
opened, that the Jewish Agency be vested with the control of 
immigration into Palestine and with the necessary authority 
for the upbuilding of the country, and that Palestine be estab- 
lished as a Jewish Commonwealth integrated in the structure 
of the new democratic world” In the period 1941-42 there was 
a change in the British attitude toward the Haganah. In May 
1941 the Haganah established the *Palmah which in a short 
time became its regular full-time force. As the German threat 
to the Middle East became more acute, the Haganah was called 
in to assist in the invasion of Syria. A joint plan, the “Palestine 
Scheme,’ was prepared with the British for the creation of a re- 
sistance movement in case Palestine was occupied by the Ger- 
mans, and hundreds of members of the Palmah were trained 
by British officers in sabotage and commando tactics. 


Relations Deteriorate Again, 1943-1945. When the war front 
receded at the end of 1942, however, relations between the 
British and the yishuv took a turn for the worse. This was a 
reflection of the struggle that was being waged between the 
makers of British Middle East policy and pro-Zionist elements 
in Britain. The British encouraged the creation of the *Arab 
League, in which all the Arab states took part and which at 
its first conferences (October 1944-March 1945) pledged its 
members to defend the rights of Palestine Arabs. On the other 
hand, the British Prime Minister Winston Churchill, the Brit- 
ish Labor Party, and various British statesmen had promised a 
change in British policy in favor of the Jews at the end of the 
war. To many observers, the first sign of such change seemed 
to be the establishment of the *Jewish Brigade Group in 1944. 
It consisted of Jewish infantry, artillery, and service units from 
Palestine and took part in the final battles of the war on the 
Italian front in the spring of 1945. At the same time, however, 
the Palestine government stepped up its campaign against 
the Haganah. Political trials were staged at which the organi- 
zation was accused of acquiring arms from British arsenals, 
and searches were made for arms in the kibbutzim, meeting 
with passive resistance on the part of the members, as at Ra- 
mat ha-Kovesh. 
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At the beginning of 1944 the 1zL, headed by Menahem 
*Begin, embarked upon a series of armed attacks on govern- 
ment and police installations in order to exert pressure upon 
the government to change its policy. In October of that year 
251 men suspected of belonging to Jewish terrorist organiza- 
tions were deported to an internment camp in Eritrea. Rela- 
tions between the British and the Jews were seriously impaired 
by the murder of Lord Moyne, the British minister of state in 
the Middle East, on Nov. 6, 1944, by members of *Lohamei 
Herut Israel (Lehi, called by the British the “Stern Gang”) - 
an underground group that had seceded from 1z1 in 1940 - 
which, from the beginning of the war, had adopted a violent 
anti-British attitude and even sought contact with the Italians 
and Germans. This act stood in contrast with the general pol- 
icy of the yishuv, which hoped that the end of the war would 
bring about a better understanding with the British, and the 
Jewish national institutions called upon the dissident organi- 
zations to put a halt to their activities. When the 1z1 refused, 
the Haganah took repressive measures against it in what was 
euphemistically called the “Saison.” There was an impassioned 
controversy in the yishuv over the surrender to the British au- 
thorities of some 1zL members arrested by the Haganah. 

It was not until the end of 1942 that the yishuv became 
aware of the appalling tragedy of European Jewry, and great 
efforts were made to help and rescue the Jews of Europe. The 
British, however, regarded these efforts as a violation of the 
White Paper policy and did all they could to obstruct them. 
Eventually a way was found to transfer several thousand Jew- 
ish refugees who had reached Istanbul to Palestine. Another 
project - to drop Haganah parachutists into occupied Euro- 
pean countries, where they would rouse Jewish youth to re- 
sistance against the Nazis - was severely restricted in scope 
by the British. Only 32 such volunteers reached various Euro- 
pean countries in the period 1943-44, and seven of them lost 
their lives. 

Throughout the war years agricultural settlement con- 
tinued to grow. Forty new villages were established in various 
parts of the country; among them were Bet ha-Aravah in the 
Dead Sea area, Kefar Ezyon in the Hebron Hills, ten settle- 
ments in the southern Shephelah, and three (Revivim, Gevu- 
lot, and Bet Eshel) in the northern Negev; which inaugurated 
Jewish agricultural settlement in that area. 


Postwar Disappointment. When the war came to an end, the 
yishuv expected a radical change in British policy. Above all, 
it expected the gates of the country to be reopened to large- 
scale Jewish immigration. A few hundred thousand European 
Jews had survived the Holocaust in German labor camps, in 
the forests and other hiding places, or as refugees in the east- 
ern parts of the Soviet Union. As they had lost their families 
and were unable to go back to the scene of their tragic experi- 
ences, they made their way to the *Displaced Persons camps 
established by the Allies in Germany, Austria, and Italy. Es- 
sentially, this was a spontaneous mass movement, but it was 
guided and organized by the *Berihah (“Flight”) organization, 
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a clandestine body headed by emissaries from Palestine. The 
pp’s received aid from general refugee agencies (UNRRA and 
later 1RO) and Jewish organizations (the *American Jewish 
Joint Distribution Committee and a delegation from the yi- 
shuv), but their main goal was to leave Europe at the earliest 
possible moment and settle in the Land of Israel. The problem 
of the refugees troubled the military authorities in Europe, 
and in August 1945 President Truman appealed to the British 
prime minister, Clement “Attlee, to permit the immigration 
of 100,000 Jews into Palestine. 

The election victory of the British Labor Party, which 
had always adhered to a pro-Zionist policy, increased hopes 
for a favorable change in the political position of the yishuv, 
but it soon became clear that a positive solution to the Pal- 
estine problem was still far away. Anti-Zionist forces exerted 
great pressure on the British government to prevent any de- 
viation from the White Paper policy, and it was obvious that 
Attlee and Ernest *Bevin, the new foreign secretary, intended 
to maintain, or even intensify, the anti-Zionist line. In order 
to demonstrate its refusal to accept this state of affairs, in the 
fall of 1945 the yishuv organized the Jewish Resistance Move- 
ment, which was run by the Haganah in cooperation with the 
1zL and Lehi. The movement carried out its first operation on 
Oct. 10, 1945, when a Palmah unit attacked the Athlit intern- 
ment camp and liberated the 208 “illegal” immigrants who 
were held there. The Mosad, in turn, renewed the organiza- 
tion of clandestine immigration from Europe. A few boats 
got through, but the British soon tightened security measures 
along the coast using all available means, including aerial pa- 
trols and coastal radar installations. On Nov. 22, 1945, a boat 
named Berl Katznelson was intercepted, and thereafter most 
of the refugee boats were apprehended on the high seas and 
their passengers interned. Each such event caused an uproar 
in the country and strengthened the yishuv’s determination to 
offer active resistance to the government's policy. 

On Nov. 1, 1945, the Jewish Resistance Movement showed 
its strength by launching a major attack on railroads all over 
the country and sinking several coastal patrol launches. A 
fortnight later the British foreign secretary Ernest Bevin, ina 
long-awaited statement, in effect repudiated his party's pro- 
Zionist commitments. He announced the despatch of an An- 
glo-American Commission to Palestine and Europe to inquire 
into the problem of Jewish refugees. In the meantime, Jewish 
immigration would continue at a rate of 1,500 per month, be- 
yond the limit laid down in the White Paper, but the “illegal” 
immigrants would be deducted from the quota. 


Struggle and Repression, 1946-1947. The yishuv entered upon 
a long struggle against the British. “Illegal” boats continued 
to arrive. Two of them, the Dov Hos and the Eliyahu Golomb, 
with 1,000 passengers aboard, were ready to sail from the 
Italian coast at La Spezia when the British military authori- 
ties tried to prevent their departure. This attempt, and the en- 
suing hunger strike by the refugee passengers, roused world 
opinion, and the British were forced to let them in. Palmah, 
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1ZL, and Lehi units continued their attacks upon British police 
posts, coast guard stations, radar installations, and airfields. 
There were also frequent violent clashes between the security 
forces and Jewish demonstrators. This was the atmosphere in 
the country when the Anglo-American Commission arrived, 
after visiting the pp camps in Europe. Its report, submitted 
to the two governments on May 1, 1946, recommended the 
speedy admission of 100,000 Jewish refugees (see *Palestine, 
Inquiry Commissions). The British government rejected this 
recommendation and the Resistance Movement responded 
on June 17 by blowing up the bridges linking Palestine with 
the neighboring states. 

The government reacted to this attack on June 29, 1946 
(“Black Saturday”), by arresting the members of the Jewish 
Agency Executive who were in the country at the time, send- 
ing military forces to dozens of settlements suspected of har- 
boring Palmah units, and conducting exhaustive searches for 
arms caches, discovering a large one at Yagur. Similar searches 
took place in the following days and it was obvious that, apart 
from looking for arms, the military were also trying to do 
extensive damage. Thousands of persons suspected of being 
members of the Palmah were interned in camps at Rafa. There 
was also a further aggravation of the policy towards the “ille- 
gal” boats, all refugees apprehended on their way to Palestine 
being taken to Cyprus and interned there. Tension reached 
new heights when, on July 22, 1946, the 1z1 blew up the cen- 
tral government offices in the King David Hotel in Jerusalem 
and 91 people were killed - government officials and civil- 
ians, Britons, Jews, and Arabs. The Jewish Agency ordered a 
halt in the armed operations against the British, but 1zL and 
Lehi refused to obey. 

The government’s aim had been to break up the Haga- 
nah and bring about the formation of a new, more moderate 
Jewish leadership, but it soon realized that this objective could 
not be achieved. In November 1946, the interned Jewish lead- 
ers were set free. At the beginning of 1947 negotiations were 
opened with Jewish and Arab representatives, to whom the 
British government submitted a new proposal (the Morri- 
son-Grady Plan) providing for the division of Palestine into 
three sectors, Jewish, Arab and British (the latter including 
Jerusalem and the Negev), with the British retaining supreme 
control for another four years. Both Jews and Arabs rejected 
this proposal, and in February 1947 the British government 
announced that it was handing over the Palestine problem to 
the United Nations. 

Throughout 1947 tension continued to rise and there was 
no end to the acts of terror. The 1zL and Lehi now attacked 
the military, in addition to government installations. Their 
most spectacular operation was the liberation of some of their 
comrades by a daring attack upon the Acre fortress prison. 
The government’ response was further repressive measures 
and the execution, by hanging, of seven 1z and Lehi men, to 
which the 121 retaliated by hanging two British sergeants who 
had fallen into their hands. The transfer of refugees in Haifa 
port to the British boats, which were to take them to Cyprus, 
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was accompanied by passive resistance and mass demonstra- 
tions; on several occasions, special Palmah units succeeded 
in sabotaging the boats. In July 1947, when the Exodus 1947 
arrived in Haifa with 4,500 refugees aboard, the government 
decided to force it to return to its French port of departure. 
There, however, the refugees refused to disembark, and the 
British took the boat to Hamburg in their occupation zone, 
where the passengers were forcibly taken off and returned to 
the soil of Germany. The Exodus affair had a profound effect 
on world public opinion and reinforced the British decision 
to give up the Mandate. The feeling that a decisive hour was 
fast approaching impelled the yishuv to step up its settlement 
activities. The establishment of 11 new settlements in the 
Negev in a single night (the night after the Day of Atonement, 
Oct. 15, 1946), was to be decisive in securing the inclusion of 
the Negev in the area allotted to the Jewish state. By the end of 
1947 the Jewish population in Palestine was 630,000 — about 
a third of the total. 


The un Recommends Partition. In May 1947 the Palestine 
problem came before a special session of the uN General As- 
sembly. To the surprise of all, the Soviet delegate, Andre Gro- 
myko, expressed his government’s support for the right of 
the Jews to establish their own state in Palestine. An interna- 
tional committee, the United Nations Special Committee on 
Palestine (UNSCOP), was appointed to study the problem and 
submit recommendations for a solution. After investigating 
the position in Palestine and in the pp camps, the commit- 
tee unanimously resolved that the Mandate should be termi- 
nated. The majority recommended the partition of Palestine 
into two independent states - Jewish and Arab - joined by an 
economic union, with Jerusalem and its environs as an inter- 
national zone, while the minority proposed the establishment 
of a federative binational state. On Nov. 29, 1947, the General 
Assembly accepted the majority recommendation by a vote 
of 33 to 13 with 10 abstentions. The Jewish state was to consist 
of Eastern Galilee, the northern part of the Jordan Valley, the 
Beth-Shean and Jezreel Valleys, the coastal strip from a point 
south of Acre to a point south of Rehovot, and the whole of 
the central and eastern Negev, including Umm Rash Rash 
(later Eilat) on the Red Sea. Jerusalem and its environs were 
to have an international regime; the remaining parts of the 
country were to form the Arab state. The British government 
announced that it would not cooperate in the execution of the 
partition plan and would withdraw British civilian staff and 
military forces by May 15, 1948. The yishuv received the news 
of the impending withdrawal with immense satisfaction; the 
Palestine Arab leaders and the Arab states announced their 
rejection of the uN decision and their determination to solve 
the problem by force (see *Palestine, Inquiry Commissions, 
and *Partition Palestine). 


‘The Fighting Begins. On the morrow of the uN vote, there 
were outbreaks of Arab violence. On November 30 a bus was 
fired on and five Jews were killed. The Arabs proclaimed a 
general strike and the next day an Arab mob attacked the 
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Commercial Quarter, a mixed Jewish-Arab neighborhood 
in Jerusalem adjoining the Old City. The British police stood 
idly by, while the Haganah was unprepared, and within a few 
hours the quarter went up in flames. The riots soon spread to 
all parts of the country. At first they were similar in charac- 
ter to the 1936-39 Arab Revolt, except that now the Jews were 
alone in facing the armed Arab bands. The Arabs began to or- 
ganize under local leaders such as ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Husseini 
in the Jerusalem hills. The Arab states, as yet unable to inter- 
vene directly because of the presence of British forces, gave 
the Palestinian Arabs financial support and encouraged the 
infiltration of Arab volunteers, which the British did noth- 
ing to prevent. Some of the volunteers were organized in the 
Liberation Army, commanded by Fawzi al-Kaukji (see under 
Israel, State of: Historical Survey, 1880-1948, from the section 
The Arab Revolt onwards). The *War of Independence had, 
in effect, begun. 

The defense of the yishuv became the sole responsibility 
of the Haganah. In addition to ensuring the safety of the Jew- 
ish population in town and country, it had to keep commu- 
nications open. Special difficulties were encountered in main- 
taining contact with isolated Jewish villages, such as those in 
Upper and Western Galilee and in the Negev, and the four vil- 
lages of the Ezyon Bloc in the Hebron Hills. A crucial problem 
was contact with Jewish Jerusalem, besieged by Arab bands 
who tried to cut if off from the rest of the country. There were 
heavy casualties in the fight for the maintenance of communi- 
cations during the early months of the fighting; serious losses 
were sustained, for example, by the convoys to Ben Shemen, 
the Ezyon Bloc, Yehiam, and, above all, to Jerusalem. Strict 
rationing of food and water had to be introduced in the capi- 
tal, which also suffered from large-scale bomb outrages, such 
as the Ben- Yehuda Street explosion and the blowing up of the 
Palestine Post premises, perpetrated by Arabs with the aid of 
British army deserters. At the beginning it was the Palmah 
units, already trained and mobilized in three brigades, that 
bore the brunt of the struggle. In the course of the riots and 
the war, six more brigades were set up: Golani and Carmeli 
in the North; Alexandroni, Kiryati, and Givati in the coastal 
area; and Ezyoni in Jerusalem. Air, naval, and artillery forces 
were created from scratch. General mobilization of all able- 
bodied men was ordered, and by the time the State of Israel 
was declared (May 14), 51,500 people were serving in the Jew- 
ish armed forces. The major problem confronting the yishuv 
was the lack of arms, which prevented the proper develop- 
ment of operations. It was not until the beginning of April 
that large consignments arrived, mainly from Czechoslova- 
kia, bringing about an immediate and radical improvement 
in the armament situation. 


Preparations for Independence. In this initial period, when 
the very existence of the yishuv was at stake, the world had 
grave doubts as to the Jews’ ability to hold out. On March 19, 
1948, the United States withdrew its support of the Partition 
Plan and proposed instead a UN Trusteeship over Palestine to 
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last until Jews and Arabs reached agreement. The U.S. State 
Department brought pressure to bear on the Jewish Agency 
and the yishuv to postpone the establishment of independence, 
but the Zionist General Council decided in the middle of April 
to go ahead with all preparations to set up the Jewish state 
on the departure of the British. A People’s Council of 37 mem- 
bers, representing all parties and sections, and a People’s Ad- 
ministration of 13, headed by David Ben-Gurion, were set 
up to act as an unofficial provisional legislature and govern- 
ment. 

At the same time there was a radical change in the course 
of the fighting. The Haganah seized the initiative, rapidly es- 
tablishing its hold on the entire area allotted to the Jewish state 
and ensuring its territorial continuity. On April 3, 1948, in Op- 
eration Nahshon - the first in which a full brigade was em- 
ployed - the road to Jerusalem was cleared by occupying Arab 
villages and areas on both sides of the road, and large convoys 
of food and reinforcements were rushed through to the be- 
leaguered city. On April 9, a combined 1z1 and Lehi group 
attacked the Arab village of Deir Yasin, west of Jerusalem, 
and many of its civilian inhabitants were killed - an event 
which greatly served Arab anti-Jewish propaganda and in- 
creased the panic among the Arab population. Kaukji’s forces 
launched a major attack upon Mishmar ha-Emek (April 4), 
aiming at a breakthrough which would clear the way to Haifa, 
but were completely routed. On April 11 Safed was cleared of 
Arab forces. On April 14, Arab terrorists ambushed a convoy 
of Jewish doctors, nurses, and teachers on their way to the 
Hadassah hospital in Mt. Scopus - 78 persons were killed. 
Jewish forces took Tiberias on April 18 and on April 22 the 
Haganah, after a brief battle with local Arab forces, occupied 
the whole of Haifa. 

Hundreds of thousands of Arabs fled from the areas oc- 
cupied by the Jewish forces. The mass flight was encouraged 
by the Arab leadership, which spread atrocity stories about 
the behavior of the Jewish forces and their intentions toward 
the Arab inhabitants. On the eve of the British departure, the 
Haganah seized most of New Jerusalem, but the Jewish quarter 
in the Old City was cut off and besieged by the Arab legion, 
a Jordanian force commanded by British officers. The Legion 
attacked the Ezyon Bloc with its tanks and overran it on May 
13. On the same day Jaffa surrendered to the Haganah after 
the attack on the town by the 1zL. By the middle of May, the 
yishuv had suffered about 2,500 fatal casualties, almost half of 
them among the civilian population. 

On May 14, 1948, the day preceding the end of British 
rule, the People’s Council convened in the Tel Aviv Museum 
and approved the Proclamation of Independence, which de- 
clared the establishment of the State of Israel. 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


From Independence to the Six-Day War 

THE END OF THE MANDATORY REGIME. ‘The Declaration 
of Independence began by explaining the justification for the 
establishment of the Jewish State at that moment of history. It 
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recalled the shaping of the Jewish people and their culture in 
the Land of Israel, their unbroken attachment to the land in 
dispersion, and their return in recent generations to found a 
thriving and self-reliant society. The right of the Jewish peo- 
ple to national restoration in their land, the declaration con- 
tinued, was voiced by the First Zionist Congress, acknowl- 
edged in the Balfour Declaration, confirmed in the League 
of Nations Mandate, and now irrevocably recognized by the 
United Nations. “By virtue of our natural and historic right 
and of the resolution of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations,’ the People’s Council proclaimed the establishment 
of “a Jewish State in the Land of Israel — the State of Israel.” 
From the concluding moment of the Mandate, at midnight 
on May 14/15, 1948, the council was to act as the Provisional 
Council of State and the 13-member People’s Administration 
as the provisional government. The declaration concluded by 
proclaiming the basic principles on which the State of Israel 
was to be founded, undertaking to cooperate with the United 
Nations in carrying out the resolution of Nov. 29, 1947, call- 
ing upon the Arabs in Israel and the neighboring states to co- 
operate with the independent Jewish nation in its land, and 
appealing to the entire Jewish people to join forces with the 
State of Israel in its constructive efforts. 

At the same meeting the council resolved by acclama- 
tion that all legal provisions deriving from the 1939 White Pa- 
per - particularly the restrictions on Jewish immigration and 
land purchase - were null and void. Subject to this decision, 
the law presently in force would remain valid until amended, 
with such changes as followed from the establishment of the 
state and its authorities. The provisional government was em- 
powered to enact emergency legislation. At midnight, a few 
hours later, the last British high commissioner, Sir Alan Cun- 
ningham, left Haifa on board a British destroyer. The Mandate 
was over. At 00:11 A.M. on May 15, U.S. President Truman rec- 
ognized the provisional government “as the de facto authority 
of the new State of Israel” Three days later the Soviet Union. 
(as well as Guatemala) granted the new state de jure recogni- 
tion. During the first month of its existence, nine more coun- 
tries recognized Israel: five Communist, three Latin Ameri- 
can, and South Africa. 


THE ARAB STATES JOIN IN THE ATTACK: MAY 15-JUNE 11, 
1948. During the night of May 14/15, Tel Aviv was bombarded 
by Egyptian planes. The attempt by the Arab states to crush 
Israel at birth had begun. Ben-Gurion, who was in charge 
of defense, and Ya-akov *Dori (Dostrovosky), the Haganah 
chief of staff, could look back on substantial military achieve- 
ments. Four of the towns with mixed Jewish-Arab population 
were in Jewish hands; Acre was encircled; Jewish Jerusalem 
held out, and some of its adjacent Arab quarters had been 
taken. The Haganah held crucial strong points on the road to 
the capital from Tel Aviv. About 100 Arab villages had fallen; 
western and eastern Galilee were cleared of enemy forces; 
the roads to the north and the Negev were open. Local Arab 
armed contingents had been crushed, and Kaukji’s Liberation 
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Army had suffered severe reverses. Israel had 30,000 fully 
armed men in the field; the 1zL and Lehi forces were placed 
under Haganah command, though both maintained their au- 
tonomy in Jerusalem. To reinforce the three Palmah and six 
other brigades, artillery units were being organized around 
nuclei of World War 11 veterans. With the aid of Jewish vol- 
unteers from abroad (*Mahal), Israelis who had served with 
the RAF, and pilots trained by the Palmah, the tiny air force 
was expanded. A small navy, similarly manned, had also been 
founded. Two more brigades - the 7", consisting mainly of 
new immigrants, and Oded, made up mainly of men from 
the Palmah and the kibbutzim - were set up. On May 26 the 
provisional government issued an ordinance establishing the 
Israel Defense Forces - Zeva Haganah le-Israel (the second 
word in the name marking the nexus between the rpF and 
the pre-state militia) and forbidding the maintenance of any 
other armed force. On the other hand, the exhausted Israel 
forces, which at first did not have a single tank, fighter plane, 
or field gun and had suffered heavy casualties, faced fresh, 
organized troops, equipped with tanks, artillery, and fight- 
ing craft. In the north, the Syrians invaded in two columns, 
one advancing down the Jordan Valley toward Deganyah and 
the other in Eastern Galilee in the direction of Mishmar ha- 
Yarden. The former offensive was repulsed, but the other col- 
umn succeeded in taking Mishmar ha-Yarden on June 10, a 
day before a truce was declared. The Lebanese, after linking 
up with Kaukji’s irregulars, were content to help him maintain 
a large pocket in Central Galilee. 

In the center, the Transjordanian Arab Legion, which, 
despite repeated British promises, had not been withdrawn 
before the end of the Mandate, had taken up positions in 
and around Jerusalem and together with Iraqi troops, in the 
“Triangle” area marked by the Arab towns of Nablus, Jenin, 
and Tulkarm. They hoped, after a speedy victory, to advance 
to the lowlands, forestalling the Egyptians, who were attack- 
ing from the south, by taking the Coastal Plain and the Syr- 
ians by occupying Haifa. The Legion reached *Latrun, on 
the road to the capital, took up positions in the Old City, cut 
off Mount Scopus, and threatened the Jewish quarters in the 
north of Jerusalem. 

Units of the Harel Brigade penetrated through the Zion 
Gate and made contact with the defenders of the Jewish Quar- 
ter of the Old City, but they were unable to hold out against 
superior forces and left the Old City. The Jewish Quarter sur- 
rendered on May 25. No Jews were left in the Old City, and 
the Jewish Quarter, with its ancient synagogues and places 
of learning, was almost completely demolished. The Legion 
troops could make no further progress, however, and con- 
tented themselves with indiscriminate bombardment of the 
Jewish areas, in which 170 civilians were killed and over 1,000 
injured. The Israelis’ attempts to lift the siege were unsuccess- 
ful, but at the beginning of June they succeeded in bringing 
up supplies and reinforcements along a makeshift track in 
the mountains, named the “Burma Road” in recollection of 
*Wingate's exploits in World War 11. 
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The Iraqis took little part in offensive operations but were 
able to prevent the fall of Jenin. The Egyptians, however, were 
more successful. They advanced with a rapid pincer movement 
through mainly Arab territory, one arm advancing northward 
along the coast, while the other moved northeast, through 
Beersheba and Hebron, to southern Jerusalem. The western 
arm, after being held up by the desperate resistance of the Jew- 
ish villages of *Yad Mordekhai, *Kefar Darom and *Nizzanim, 
was halted by Israeli forces north of the Arab village of Isdtid 
(Ashdod). The eastern arm split the Negev and cut off its 28 
Jewish villages, but it was unable to subdue them. 

The first Messerschmidts of the infant Israel air force 
were assembled only on May 29, with others arriving at the 
rate of one or two a day. A direct confrontation with the supe- 
rior Arab forces was out of the question, but they carried out 
a variety of operations, cooperating with the ground forces, 
flying in supplies to isolated outposts, bombarding Amman 
and Damascus, and attacking Egyptian troop-carrying ships. 
Some of the refugee boats, which had brought “illegal” im- 
migrants, were hurriedly repaired and fitted with antiquated 
cannon; one of them, the Eilat, took part in the battle against 
Egyptian troop carriers off the Gaza Strip. 

On May 20 the uN General Assembly appointed Count 
Folke Bernadotte as mediator for Palestine to ensure the main- 
tenance of essential services and the protection of the Holy 
Places and to promote a peaceful solution to the conflict. At 
the same time, the Security Council called on the parties to 
cease fire. Israel agreed, but the Arabs refused. On May 29, the 
day after the mediator’s arrival in the Middle East, the coun- 
cil again called for a cease-fire — this time for a period of four 
weeks - and after bargaining over details and several post- 
ponements, the truce went into force on June 11. Israel was in 
control of eastern and western Galilee, the Jezreel Valley from 
Haifa to the Jordan River, the coastal strip to a point north 
of Isdod, a corridor from the coast to Jerusalem, and a large 
pocket in the heart of the Negev, not including Beersheba. 


ORGANIZING THE STATE: MAY 1-JULY 7, 1948. In the midst 
of battle, the infant state had to improvise the machinery of 
government. Law and order in the Jewish areas, transport and 
communications, purchase and distribution of supplies, so- 
cial services, and the like had been organized on a voluntary 
basis by the People’s Administration during the chaotic last 
days of the Mandate, but there was only the nucleus of a civil 
service, consisting of the staffs of the Jewish Agency and the 
Vaad Leummi and the Jewish officials in the British admin- 
istration. At its first regular meeting the Provisional Council 
of State elected Chaim *Weizmann as its president. The ad- 
ministrative headquarters of the government were set up in 
the rural surroundings of Sarona, a suburb of Tel Aviv evacu- 
ated by the German *Templer settlers who had been deported 
during the war. On May 19 the council adopted the Law and 
Administration Ordinance, which laid down, in broad lines, 
its own powers as the legislature and those of the provisional 
government, thus establishing a rudimentary constitution. 
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Other laws were concerned with weekly and annual days of 
rest for Jews and non-Jews, the tenure of civil servants and 
police officers, and the operation of the courts. There was 
now no bar to the arrival of immigrants. At the end of July 
the minister of immigration announced that over 25,000 had 
arrived, mainly from the camps in Cyprus and the Displaced 
Persons’ camps in Europe, although the British and American 
authorities were making it difficult for young men of military 
age to leave in case they should strengthen Israel during the 
truce period. 

The truce brought advantages to both sides. While the 
Arabs were able to rest and reorganize their troops, the Israelis 
also had a valuable breathing space for redeployment, train- 
ing, and planning. At the beginning of June the newly formed 
government faced a critical internal challenge to its authority. 
Although 1z1 had undertaken to stop all independent arms 
purchases, it was learned that a ship called the Altalena (the 
literary pseudonym of Vladimir Jabotinsky) was on its way 
from France carrying not only 900 immigrants, but also 250 
light machine guns, 5,000 rifles, and a large quantity of am- 
munition. The government demanded that the ship, with its 
cargo, be placed unconditionally at its disposal, but the 1zL 
leaders refused. On June 20, when the ship approached the 
shore at Kefar Vitkin, soldiers were sent to prevent the arms 
and ammunition from being unloaded and a battle devel- 
oped with 1z1 adherents, including two companies who had 
left their army posts. The 1zL contingent surrendered, but 
the ship succeeded in escaping and reaching Tel Aviv, where 
another skirmish took place between 1zL members and a 
Palmah detachment. The army shelled the ship, and most of 
the immigrants barely succeeded in jumping into the shallow 
water before it blew up and sank. The incident left a deep de- 
posit of bitterness but made it clear that no sectional armed 
force competing with the 1pF would be tolerated (see *Irgun 
Zevai Leummi). 

As the end of the truce approached, efforts were made to 
extend it: on July 1 Count Bernadotte invited Arabs and Jews 
to meet for negotiations at Rhodes, and on the 7* the Security 
Council called on the parties to renew the truce. The Arabs 
refused, though agreement was reached in Jerusalem on the 
demilitarization of the Mount Scopus area, including the He- 
brew University, the Hadassah Hospital, the Augusta Victoria 
building, and the Arab village of ‘Isawiyya. 


TEN DAYS’ FIGHTING: JULY 8-18, 1948. On July 8 the Egyp- 
tians renewed their attacks in the south with a view to seal- 
ing off the Negev. Now, however, Israel's strong points were 
fortified and its forces much better trained and armed. Mo- 
bile commandos, “Samson’s Foxes,” inflicted heavy casualties 
and captured valuable supplies, including armored vehicles. 
In ten days the Egyptian attack was shattered, with the loss of 
740 killed, 1,000 wounded, and 200 prisoners. 

On July 9, with the official expiry of the truce, the IDF 
launched a strong offensive, led by tanks and armored cars, 
aimed at repelling the threat to Tel Aviv and driving at the La- 
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trun-Ramallah road. On July 11 Lydda was taken, and Ram- 
leh surrendered next day. The Arab Legion counterattacked 
but was driven back, losing 600 killed and 250 wounded, and 
on the 16" the objective was achieved. At the same time, the 
Israelis attacked in Lower Galilee, taking Nazareth and driv- 
ing most of Kaukji’s forces back to Lebanon. In the Jerusalem 
sector, the Israelis, who could now bombard Legion posts all 
along the front, broke the Egyptian line in the south and took 
‘Ayn Karm (Ein Kerem) on the western outskirts of the city. 
An attempt to take the Old City, however, was unsuccessful. 
On the night of July 16/17 1pF forces broke in from Mount 
Zion, while 1zi and Lehi contingents breached the New Gate, 
but they were forced to withdraw a few hours before the sec- 
ond truce went into effect in the city. During the “Ten Days” 
the Egyptians bombarded Tel Aviv and the Negev villages, but 
the Israelis had acquired a number of “flying fortresses,” which 
attacked Cairo on their way to Israel, carried out many opera- 
tions in support of the ground forces, and bombed Damascus 
twice. Twelve enemy planes were shot down, bringing Arab 
losses from the beginning of the invasion to 34. 

On July 15 the Security Council adopted a strongly 
worded resolution noting the Arabs’ rejection of appeals for 
the extension of the truce, determining that the situation con- 
stituted a threat to peace, ordering a cease-fire “until a peace- 
ful adjustment of the future situation of Palestine is reached,’ 
and declaring that failure to comply would be a breach of the 
peace and might involve sanctions under Chapter vii of the 
UN Charter. The cease-fire was to take effect in Jerusalem on 
July 17 and in the rest of the country on the next day. This 
time it was the Arabs who willingly accepted the cease-fire, 
since the Israel forces were on the offensive. Israel agreed with 
some reluctance, for, although it had achieved considerable 
gains, the Syrians still held Mishmar ha- Yarden in the north; 
Jerusalem was still split, with Mount Scopus an enclave in 
Arab-held territory; the main road to Jerusalem was blocked 
at Latrun; and the Egyptians held strategically important po- 
sitions in the Negev. 


POLITICAL AND INTERNAL PROBLEMS: JUNE-NOVEMBER, 
1948. Since the beginning of the first truce, the mediator 
had been trying to work out a solution to the dispute. He did 
not consider himself bound by the partition plan, which he 
thought was favorable to the Jews, and tried to find ways of sat- 
isfying the demands of the Arabs. On June 27, after consulting 
separately with representatives of the two sides, he proposed 
a union of two states (neither completely independent) - one 
Jewish and one Arab - the latter to comprise Transjordan and 
part of Western Palestine. After two years Jewish immigration 
was to be subject to the approval of the uN Economic and So- 
cial Council, while the Arab refugees were to be repatriated 
and their property restored. In an appendix he suggested ter- 
ritorial changes in the partition plan: Transjordan to get Jeru- 
salem (with autonomy for the Jewish population) and most or 
all of the Negev; Israel to get western Galilee; Haifa port and 
Lydda airport to become free zones. 
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Almost all of Bernadotte’s proposals were completely un- 
acceptable to Israel, and the Arab League refused to consider 
anything less than an Arab state in the whole of Western Pal- 
estine, with protection for the Jewish minority. After the sec- 
ond truce came into operation, the Arabs still refused to start 
negotiations and there was a halt in efforts to find a solution. 
With Arab troops still occupying key positions, the Israel gov- 
ernment regarded the indefinite continuance of the truce as 
highly dangerous. The Arabs committed repeated breaches 
of the ceasefire, such as the blowing up by the Arab Legion of 
the pumping station at Latrun, which was to supply water to 
Jerusalem. Internally, there was uncertainty about the status of 
Jerusalem, where 1zL and Lehi units were still in existence. 

The economic situation was critical. The burden of the 
war effort was heavy, and costs were high because of restricted 
imports, world price increases, and labor shortages due to gen- 
eral mobilization. The cost-of-living index stood at 344 points 
at the end of July 1949, compared with 280 in November 1947. 
Although the Haifa refineries had been reopened on July 22, 
there was a shortage of fuel and the licenses of nonessential 
civilian vehicles were revoked. Immigrants were still pouring 
in, however, and as young men were called up the new-com- 
ers took their places in office, shop, field, and factory. Thou- 
sands of families were accommodated in houses abandoned 
by Arab refugees, and dozens of new villages were founded, 
many of them kibbutzim settled by groups for whom no land 
had been available under the Mandate. On August 17 the 
minister of finance, Eliezer *Kaplan, announced that the Pal- 
estine pound would be replaced by the Israel pound, a new 
currency with the same exchange value, issued by the Anglo- 
Palestine Bank. 

At the end of August the Zionist General Council met 
in Tel Aviv to discuss the changes in the structure and func- 
tions of the Jewish Agency necessitated by the establishment 
of the Jewish state. Obviously, the Agency could no longer 
deal with such matters as defense and relations with foreign 
governments. Some of its leading members were now min- 
isters responsible to the Israel legislature, and the American 
Zionists demanded complete separation between the Agency 
Executive and Israel government. Ultimately, compromises 
were reached: the Agency would concentrate on immigration, 
absorption, settlement, youth work, and information; as land 
purchase was no longer a problem, the Jewish National Fund 
would devote itself to afforestation and land amelioration. The 
Agency Executive was enlarged by the co-option of Mapam 
and Revisionist representatives: 11 were to sit in Jerusalem, 
seven in New York, and one in London. Kaplan retained his 
place on the executive as a link with the government. 

To regularize the position in Jerusalem, the government 
placed the Israel-held area under Israel law and appointed 
Dov *Joseph as military governor. The city’s economy had 
been badly injured by the siege, supply difficulties, and the 
transfer of government departments to Tel Aviv. On Septem- 
ber 17 Count Bernadotte and his assistant, Col. Sarraut, were 
assassinated in Jerusalem. An unknown organization called 
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the Fatherland Front, generally considered to consist of ex- 
members of Lehi, claimed the credit. The government arrested 
some 200 men and decided to impose strict discipline over all 
sectional forces. An ultimatum was issued to 1ZL to disband 
immediately and hand in all its arms. 

A few days after the murder, Bernadotte’s last report to 
the United Nations was published. It called for the replace- 
ment of the truce by a permanent peace, or at least an armi- 
stice, and made new territorial proposals: to give the Negev 
to the Arabs and Galilee to the Jews; to place Jerusalem under 
international supervision; to join the Arab area with Trans- 
jordan; and to permit the refugees to return to their homes. 
The report was well received in Washington and London, but 
Israel rejected most of its proposals. 

Ben-Gurion had already raised the problem of the sepa- 
rate command of the Palmah, which dealt with recruitment, 
training, supplies, and even operational matters. The Palmah 
enjoyed the political support of Mapam, the United Workers’ 
Party: of its 64 senior officers, 60 were associated with that 
party. Ben-Gurion, while deeply appreciating its spirit and 
achievements, insisted that the general staff must have com- 
plete and unified control of all units. The Palmah and its sup- 
porters argued that it fulfilled a vital function and that unified 
control was assured, through the subordination of its com- 
mand to the 1pF general staff. After prolonged and at times 
heated debates over the question, which was even discussed 
by the Histadrut, the government decided on November 7 to 
dissolve the separate Palmah command and transfer its func- 
tions to the appropriate departments of the general staff. Its 
three brigades continued to exist and played an outstanding 
part in the 1prF’s operations until the end of the fighting. 


LAST BATTLES: OCTOBER 1948-JANUARY 1949. In the mid- 
dle of October, fighting broke out again in the Negev. Despite 
the rulings of Ralph Bunche, who had succeeded Bernadotte 
as mediator, the Egyptians refused to allow the Israelis to 
send supplies to their villages and outposts. On October 15, 
after notifying the UN observers, a convoy was sent down to 
the Negev; when it was attacked by the Egyptians, the Israel 
forces opened a general offensive in the area, known as Opera- 
tion Ten Plagues. In five days the road was cleared, Beersheba 
taken, and the Egyptians hemmed in around Faluja. The air 
force played an important part in the campaign by bombard- 
ing the Egyptians in the Faluja pocket, while the small boats 
of the navy harassed them, prevented supplies and reinforce- 
ments from arriving by sea, and sank the Egyptian flagship, 
the Faruk. At the same time, a number of posts command- 
ing the railroad to Jerusalem were taken and an attack was 
launched at the remnants of Kaukji’s forces in Galilee, which 
did not recognize the cease-fire. Operations in the north were 
completed at the end of the month with the capture of several 
Lebanese border villages. 

The fighting was not yet over, however. The Egyptians 
held out in the Faluja pocket and threatened Israel villages and 
communications in the Negev. On November 9 the formidable 
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fortress at Iraq-Suweidan, which had withstood seven attacks, 
was taken. On November 23 Israel forces advanced from Beer- 
sheba to take the desert crossroads at Kurnub and Ein Husb, 
which controlled the road to the Dead Sea Works at Sodom. 
At the beginning of December the Egyptians took a number of 
strong points as preparation for a renewed advance on Beer- 
sheba, but on the 22 the Israel forces started a large-scale of- 
fensive that turned the Egyptian flank by advancing with an 
armored column into Egyptian territory from Nizzanah (‘Auja 
al-Hafir) and taking the northern Sinai crossroads at Abu- 
Aweigila and the airfield at the coastal town of El-Arish. The 
Israelis withdrew from Sinai under pressure from the powers 
and the United Nations, but started to advance toward Rafa, 
the border town on the coast. On Jan. 7, 1949, after the Egyp- 
tians agreed to open negotiations for an armistice, the final 
cease-fire was called. 

The War of Independence was, in effect, over, although 
it was not formally ended until the signature of the Armistice 
Agreement with Syria in July 1949. The fighting had been 
spread over a period of more than 13 months, including 61 days 
of continuous combat. Israel had paid a heavy price: 4,000 
soldiers and 2,000 civilians killed. The financial cost was also 
heavy: about 500 million dollars. The Jewish state, however, 
was now a definite fact, created by the effort and sacrifice of its 
people with no effective assistance from the United Nations, 
which had called for its establishment. On Ben-Gurion’s in- 
sistence, it had been decided not to specify boundaries in the 
Declaration of Independence, and Israel did not feel bound by 
the partition map, which the uN mediator had ignored. It held 
an area of almost 8,000 sq. mi., compared with some 6,200 
sq. mi. within the boundaries delineated in the partition plan, 
including the whole of Galilee; a coastal strip reaching down 
to some 27 miles north of the Sinai border, narrowing to six 
miles north of Tel Aviv and broadening into a corridor from 
the coast to Jerusalem; and the whole of the Negev. Western 
Jerusalem was firmly in Jewish hands. The establishment of 
an Arab state and the internationalization of Jerusalem had 
been frustrated by the Arab attacks and the occupation (later 
turned into annexation) by Transjordan of the Arab-inhabited 
eastern parts of Palestine, later called the West Bank ( includ- 
ing East Jerusalem), and the Egyptian occupation of the Gaza 
Strip, which was also earmarked for the Arab state. This, how- 
ever, did not prevent the Arabs, in later years, from repeat- 
edly demanding a return to the boundaries laid down in the 
General Assembly resolution of Nov. 29, 1947. 


THE FIRST ELECTIONS: NOVEMBER 1948-AUGUST 1949. 
While sporadic fighting was still going on, and before the 
de facto boundaries of the new state had been settled, steps 
were taken to put the regime on a firm footing of democratic 
consent. On Nov. 8, 1948, an all-day curfew was proclaimed 
and, while the entire population remained in their homes, a 
census was carried out. The population of the areas then un- 
der Israel control was found to be 782,000-713,000 Jews and 
69,000 Arabs (after the conclusion of the Armistice Agree- 
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ments and the readmission of Arabs separated from their 
families, the number of Arabs rose to about 120,000). Of this 
number, 506,567 had the right to vote. There was no time to 
divide the country into constituencies, and the elections were 
held by the proportional representation system in force for the 
Zionist Congresses and the Elected Assembly of Keneset Yis- 
rael. The number of seats was fixed at 120, like the membership 
of Keneset ha-Gedolah, the Great Assembly that functioned 
after the ancient return from Babylon. 

The elections were held on January 25; almost 87% of the 
electors — 440,000 — went to the polls, including over 73,000 
votes cast at special polling stations for soldiers. The results 
showed a considerable degree of political continuity. The larg- 
est party in the Assembly was Mapai with 46 seats, followed by 
Mapam, the United Workers’ Party, with 19 and the United Re- 
ligious Front (Mizrachi, Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi, Agudat Israel, 
and Poalei Agudat Israel) with 16. The Revisionist Party was 
replaced by the Herut movement, founded by the 1zL, which 
obtained 14 seats. The various middle-class parties coalesced 
into two groups: General Zionists with 7 and Progressives with 
5. The Communists and the communal list of the Sephardim 
had 4 seats each. There was also an Arab party, the Nazareth 
Democratic List, with 2 seats; other Arab votes went to vari- 
ous Jewish lists, especially Mapai and the Communists. The 
Fighters’ List (Lehi), w1zo (Women Zionists), and the Ye- 
menite Federation received one seat each. 

The first meeting of the Assembly was held in Jerusalem 
as a sign of Israel’s determination that the Holy City should be 
the capital of the Jewish state. It was opened at the headquar- 
ters of the Jewish Agency, by Chaim Weizmann as president 
of the Provisional Council of State. 

The 114 members who were present made the declara- 
tion of allegiance, and four committees were elected to make 
arrangements for the continuation of the Assembly’s work. 
The first session also elected Yosef *Sprinzak as speaker, and 
the second elected representatives of Mapam and the United 
Religious Front as his deputies. 

On February 16, the Assembly adopted the Transition 
Law as a provisional constitution, outlining the functions 
and procedures of the legislature, the election and powers of 
the president, the formation of the government, and its rela- 
tions with the Assembly, which was to be called the Knesset. 
On the same day it elected Weizmann president, and he was 
installed on the 17". The provisional government thereupon 
submitted its resignation to the president, as provided by the 
Transition Law, and, after consultations with representatives 
of all the parties, he called upon Ben-Gurion to form a new 
cabinet. The first regular government, which obtained a vote 
of confidence on March 10, was based on a coalition between 
Mapai, the United Religious Front, the Progressives, and the 
Sephardim. With the exception of the last, who split up subse- 
quently between Mapai and the General Zionists, these parties 
constituted the nucleus of almost all subsequent Israel cabinets 
up to 1977. Contrary to expectations, the Knesset did not pro- 
ceed immediately to draft a formal constitution. After lengthy 
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discussions and debates, it was decided in June 1950 to enact a 
number of separate “Basic Laws,’ which would ultimately be 
combined to form the constitution. (See also Israel, State of: 
*Political Life and Parties) Israel's debt to the man who pro- 
claimed the vision of the Jewish state was recognized when, 
on Aug. 17, 1949, the remains of Theodor Herzl were brought 
by air from Vienna and reinterred in Jerusalem on a hill re- 
named Mount Herzl. 


ISRAEL JOINS THE FAMILY OF NATIONS: JANUARY-JULY 
1949. Negotiations for an armistice between Israel and Egypt 
started on the island of Rhodes on Jan. 13, 1949, under the aus- 
pices of Ralph Bunche. At first the mediator met the represen- 
tatives of each side separately; when there were signs of prog- 
ress, the parties held informal meetings; and when agreement 
was reached, the representatives met under his chairmanship 
to affix their signatures. 

The *Armistice Agreement with Egypt, signed on Febru- 
ary 24, gave the entire Negev, down to the border with Sinai, 
to Israel but left the *Gaza Strip under Egyptian occupation. 
A demilitarized zone was established around ‘Auja al-Hafir 
(Nizzanah) and also on the Egyptian side of the line, in the 
same area. To ensure de facto control over the Negev, two in- 
fantry columns were sent out at the beginning of March 1949 
in Operation Uvdah (“Fact”). On March 10 the advance party 
reached the abandoned police post at Umm Rash Rash on the 
Gulf of Akaba, ensuring Israel’s outlet to the Red Sea and re- 
storing the biblical name, Eilat. 

Under the agreement with Lebanon, signed on March 23 
at Ras al-Naqura (Rosh ha-Nikrah), the former international 
frontier was specified as the armistice line, Israel forces with- 
drawing from the Lebanese villages they had occupied. 

The agreement with Jordan, signed on March 4 after a 
month’s negotiations, established a winding border 530 km. 
(330 miles) long. It left under Jordanian occupation the thickly 
populated hill country of Judea and Samaria (called the “West 
Bank” after its annexation by Transjordan), including East 
Jerusalem, and ran through the Dead Sea down the Manda- 
tory eastern border of Palestine to the tip of the Red Sea (the 
Gulf of Akaba), about three miles west of Akaba Port. It was 
agreed that the Arab Legion should replace the Iraqis in the 
“Triangle” area. 

Under the agreement with Syria, which was not signed 
until July 20, the Syrians withdrew from the areas they had 
occupied west of the international frontier and Israel agreed, 
in return, that the areas should be demilitarized and the Arabs 
who had abandoned them during the fighting be permitted 
to return. Thus Israeli control over Lake Kinneret and Lake 
Huleh was assured, but the demilitarized zones were a fre- 
quent focus of friction during the following years. Iraq did not 
conclude an armistice agreement with Israel. See also Israel, 
State of: *Historical Survey, section on Frontiers. 

Although the agreements specifically reserved to the par- 
ties the right to make territorial claims in the future, it was 
stated in each case that the agreement was concluded “in order 
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to facilitate the transition from the present truce to permanent 
peace in Palestine” (preamble), that “No aggressive actions by 
the armed forces - land, sea, or air — of either Party shall be 
undertaken, planned or threatened against the people or the 
armed forces of the other” (Article 1), and that “No warlike act 
or act of hostility shall be conducted from territory controlled 
by one of the Parties... against the other Party” (Article 2). The 
armistice lines thus constituted de facto boundaries as long 
as they were respected by both sides, and, despite repeated 
violations, they served as such until the Six-Day War of 1967. 
A United Nations Truce Supervision Organization (UNTSO), 
composed of soldiers from various countries under the com- 
mand of a chief of staff, and four Mixed Armistice Commis- 
sions (MACs), each with Israel and Arab representatives under 
an UNTSO Officer as chairman, were set up to supervise the ex- 
ecution of the agreements and consider complaints. In default 
of unanimity, the un chairman acted as an arbiter. 

On Dec. 11, 1948, the UN General Assembly recom- 
mended (Resolution 194 [111]) that “the Governments and 
authorities concerned” should “seek agreement by negotia- 
tions conducted with a view to a final settlement of all ques- 
tions outstanding between them,” that “the refugees wishing 
to return to their homes and live in peace with their neigh- 
bors should be permitted to do so at the earliest practical date,” 
and that a Palestine Conciliation Commission, consisting of 
US., French, and Turkish representatives, be set up to bring 
the parties together. When the commission met at Lausanne 
on April 26, 1949, the Arab delegations insisted on the return 
of all Arab refugees as a precondition to negotiations, while 
Israel was prepared to discuss the problem only in the con- 
text of comprehensive peace negotiations. Israel later offered 
to admit 100,000 refugees as part of a comprehensive peace 
settlement, but the Lausanne talks made no progress and 
were broken off in September. An Economic Survey Mission 
headed by Gordon R. Clapp, appointed by the pcc, suggested 
constructive schemes to employ the refugees in their new lo- 
cations, but the proposal was rejected by the Arabs, and the 
United Nations confined itself to relief work through the Relief 
and Works Agency (UNWRA), appointed in 1949. Meanwhile, 
Israel had been steadily winning its place in the family of na- 
tions. Within a year of its establishment it was recognized by 
over 50 states, and on May u1, 1949, it was admitted as a mem- 
ber of the United Nations. 

The question of Jerusalem, which was to have been inter- 
nationalized under the partition plan, was still on the agenda 
of the United Nations and was debated by the General As- 
sembly toward the end of the year. A surprise coalition of 
Muslim, Catholic, and Communist states voted on Dec. 9, 
1949, in favor of internationalization. Israel categorically re- 
jected the proposal and on December 13 the Knesset decided 
to hold its sittings in Jerusalem as the capital of Israel (it had 
been meeting in Tel Aviv) and speed up the transfer of gov- 
ernment offices from Tel Aviv. The uN Trusteeship Council, 
which was entrusted with the preparation of a constitution for 
the international regime on the city, found that the scheme 
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was impracticable, and after the 1950 Assembly had failed to 
pass any resolution on the subject by the required two-thirds 
majority, the proposal was, in effect, dropped (see section on 
Jerusalem in Israel, State of: Historical Survey, Foreign Policy 
and International Relations). 


THE INGATHERING OF THE EXILES BEGINS: 1948-1951. The 
early years of statehood witnessed the beginnings of the re- 
alization of an ancient dream: the *ingathering of the exiles. 
By the end of 1948, with the state barely six months old, over 
100,000 Jews had arrived — the number the Jewish leaders 
had pleaded with the Mandatory government to admit into 
undivided Palestine. The right to aliyah, implicitly recognized 
by the annulment of all Mandatory restrictions on immigra- 
tion, was explicitly proclaimed by the *Law of Return (July 5, 
1950), the first clause of which read: “Every Jew has the right 
to come to this country as an oleh” (defined in a footnote as: 
“a Jew immigrating to Israel for settlement”). 

Most of the survivors of the Nazi Holocaust were eager 
to leave Europe. The Displaced Persons’ camps were emptied. 
At first only Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia let their 
Jews go, but Poland, Romania, and Hungary followed suit later. 
In addition, there was a great mass migration from North Af- 
rica and the Middle East, where the Zionist movement had 
hardly existed. Thousands came from Turkey and Iran, Mo- 
rocco and Tunis, Algeria and Libya. By the end of 1951, almost 
all the Jews of Yemen and Iraq had been brought over in dra- 
matic airlifts. The arrival of these Oriental Jews, most of them 
deeply pious and with distinctive, centuries-old traditions 
and customs, brought back into the mainstream of Jewish life 
communities that had lived on the margin of the great 19*- 
century Jewish political, cultural, and religious movements. 
The confrontation between the Ashkenazim from Eastern and 
Central Europe, who had played the main role in building the 
National Home, and the Oriental communities, which differed 
widely in language, outlook, and manners, had profound im- 
plications. The flood gathered strength in 1949, when almost 
240,000 olim arrived, and slackened only slightly in the two 
following years, when the influx totaled 170,000 and 175,000, 
respectively. In three and a half years, by the end of 1951, the 
Jewish population had been doubled by the arrival of over 
684,000 immigrants — one-third more than came in the 70 
years of pre-State Zionist aliyah. The newcomers were divided 
almost equally between Ashkenazim and Orientals, whereas 
before 1948 almost 90% had come from Europe. 

The handling of this tempestuous flood was a task of 
staggering dimensions for a small nation still at war, with an 
untried administrative machine. Efforts were made to get the 
construction of housing started, using various methods of pre- 
fabricated and accelerated building. But the pace inevitably 
fell short of the needs: in the years 1948-51, 78,000 dwellings, 
comprising 165,000 rooms, were completed — a remarkable 
achievement for a country with a population of 1,500,000 at 
the end of the period, but still only one room for every four 
newcomers. 
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A considerable proportion of the new arrivals had, there- 
fore, to be content with temporary accommodation. By the 
summer of 1949, almost 100,000 persons were living in camps, 
receiving their meals from central kitchens and supported al- 
most entirely by public funds. Life under such conditions was 
demoralizing, and it was not always easy to induce the camp 
residents to move out and become self-supporting. Few of 
the immigrants knew enough Hebrew to communicate with 
the authorities and understand what was going on. Most were 
penniless and unfit - sometimes unwilling - to work with 
their hands in field or factory. There was a danger that the re- 
sult would be the creation of not a homogenous nation, but 
two Israels: one consisting of mainly Ashkenazi veterans, who 
held positions of power and influence and understood the new 
society because they had built it, the other mostly underem- 
ployed, undereducated, and underprivileged Orientals. It was 
therefore decided to transfer the immigrants to transitional 
camps or quarters (*ma’barot) where, though the accommo- 
dation was still primitive, each family could look after itself 
and find work in the neighborhood. By the end of 1951, about 
400,000 of the new immigrants had found permanent hous- 
ing, though 250,000 were still living in 123 ma’barot and ten 
immigrants’ camps. 

Settlement on the land, one of the great ideals of Zionism, 
was now an urgent necessity to solve a triple problem: the 
overcrowding in the camps and ma’barot, the need to till large 
areas of cultivable land abandoned by Arab refugees, and the 
shortage of food for the growing population. Although there 
were some experiments in the cultivation of large stretches 
by public or private management, which gave the newcom- 
ers their first taste of manual labor, the Jewish Agency, which 
was responsible for new settlements, adhered to the principle 
of enabling small groups to form autonomous, self-support- 
ing farm villages. While 79 kibbutzim were founded during 
the first year and a half - more than half as many as during 
the previous 40 years - the great majority of the newcomers 
were sent off to establish moshavim, in which each family was 
responsible for its own holding in a cooperative framework, 
with guidance and help from the Agency. Thus, in 1949 and 
1950, 126 moshavim were established — many on the sites of 
ma barot or abandoned Arab villages - almost trebling the 
number of moshavim. An intermediate type was the work 
village (kefar avodah), where the newcomers were employed, 
generally by the Jewish National Fund, on afforestation or 
land amelioration. Altogether 345 new villages of all types 
were established during 1948-51, compared with 293 during 
the previous seven decades. They filled up gaps in all parts 
of the country, not only in the Coastal Plain but also in areas 
where only isolated groups had lived before: Upper Galilee, 
the Judean Hills, and the arid Negev. 

A feature that assumed greater psychological significance 
in later years was the small proportion of immigrants from 
Western Europe and the Americas, the main centers of the 
Zionist movement. Ben-Gurion, in particular, challenged the 
right of the Zionist to claim a privileged status when so few of 
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them were prepared to carry out their ideals in practice (see 
also Israel, State of: *Aliyah and Absorption). 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS: 1949-1953. Mass im- 
migration, though welcomed as the fulfillment of one of Is- 
rael’s basic aspirations, aggravated the economic difficulties. 
The defense burden and the cost of feeding and housing large 
numbers of unproductive immigrants intensified inflationary 
tendencies inherited from the Mandatory period. Taxation was 
high and productivity low; the rate of exchange, which kept the 
Israel pound ona par with the pound sterling, discouraged for- 
eign investors, and there was a shortage of imported raw mate- 
rials. Dov Joseph, the minister of supply and rationing, intro- 
duced a strict austerity regime: basic foodstuffs were doled out 
in small quantities month by month and, later, clothing and 
footwear were rationed too; the economy of the household was 
dominated by the ration book. Those with relatives or friends 
abroad could receive food parcels or foreign-currency “scrip,” 
which was exchanged for food; others resorted to a flourishing 
black market. There was serious unemployment, which had 
to be mitigated by expensive and unproductive public works, 
since there was no unemployment insurance. The austerity 
policy, however, succeeded in conserving resources and low- 
ering prices: the cost-of-living index fell from 493 points at 
the beginning of 1949 to 378 a year later. 

Israel could not bear these burdens unaided. Funds from 
the *United Jewish Appeal in the United States and similar ef- 
forts by Jews abroad helped to support the newcomers, but 
much capital was needed for housing and development. A 
$100,000,000 loan from the American Export-Import Bank 
in January 1949 was followed by a series of grants-in-aid from 
the U.S. government and technical assistance under “Point 4” 
administered by a U.S. Operations Mission in Israel. In 1950 
the Law for the Encouragement of Foreign Investment was 
passed. In the same year a conference of Jewish communal 
leaders and businessmen from the United States, Britain, and 
South Africa launched a drive for the sale of State of Israel 
*Bonds, the proceeds to be used for development and immi- 
grant housing. 

In 1951 the World Zionist Congress met in Jerusalem for 
the first time and pledged continued assistance to Israel in the 
common task of settling and integrating the immigrants. Un- 
easiness was expressed, particularly by the General Zionists 
and the Herut-Revisionist Union, at the decline in the status 
of the Zionist Organization, which Ben-Gurion and the Israel 
government were accused of belittling and neglecting. In No- 
vember 1952, after discussions between the Jewish Agency Ex- 
ecutive and the government, the Knesset passed the World 
Zionist Organization Status Law, which recognized the or- 
ganization as “the authorized agency which will continue to 
operate in the State of Israel for the development and settle- 
ment of the country, the absorption of immigrants from the 
Diaspora, and the coordination of the activities in Israel of 
Jewish institutions and organizations active in those fields” 
A “Covenant,” regulating the cooperation between the two 
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bodies, was concluded by the government and the Executive 
of the Zionist Organization and the Jewish Agency. 

In September 1952, after a virulent controversy (see Israel, 
State of: *Political Life and Parties), an agreement was signed 
with the German Federal Republic for payment to the State 
of Israel, which had taken in hundreds of thousands of home- 
less refugees, as the representative of the Jewish people, of 
DM3,000,000,000 ($715,000,000) as partial reparations for 
material losses suffered by the Jews under the Nazi regime. In 
addition, DM450,000,000 was to be paid to the Conference 
on Jewish Material Claims, representing Diaspora Jewry, and 
individuals who had suffered under the Nazis were to receive 
personal restitution. 

Despite difficulties and periodical crises, there was con- 
siderable progress. One of the first legislative acts of the Knes- 
set (Aug. 1, 1949) was to pass the Compulsory Education Law, 
which, though not abolishing the party “trends,” brought 
them under state control. Economic policy was adapted to the 
changing circumstances: strict controls on imports were eased 
and premiums were introduced to encourage exports. Funds 
from abroad were invested in irrigation, and settlement and 
the building of new villages, loans to industry, road building, 
and large-scale development schemes like the drainage of the 
Huleh. *El Al, the Israel National Airline, was established, and 
a beginning was made with the expansion of the four small 
ships owned by *Zim, Israel Navigation Co., into a national 
merchant marine. Government geologists went out to map 
the mineral deposits of the Negev, and government compa- 
nies were set up to exploit phosphates, copper, and other re- 
sources. A beginning was made with labor legislation, provid- 
ing for a 47-hour work week, a weekly rest day, and an annual 
14-day paid vacation. In 1951 the Equal Rights for Women Law 
was passed. In November 1952 President Chaim Weizmann 
died and in the following month Izhak Ben-Zvi was elected 
as his successor. 

Nevertheless, the population felt the strains of short- 
ages, high prices, and government restrictions. The General 
Zionists, as the mouthpiece of middle-class discontent, regis- 
tered significant gains in the municipal elections in November 
1950. There were disagreements between Mapai and the reli- 
gious parties over religious education and the recruitment of 
girls for army or civilian national service. A controversy over 
an attempt to introduce non-party religious education in the 
ma barot led to the resignation of the cabinet in February 1951 
and premature elections in July of the same year. While Mapai 
and the religious parties retained their strength, the General 
Zionists trebled theirs (largely at the expense of Herut), and 
after an unsuccessful attempt by Mapai to govern with the sup- 
port of Mizrachi and Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi alone, the cabinet 
was reconstituted, the General Zionists receiving four min- 
istries (including the important ones of Commerce and In- 
dustry and the Interior). Economic difficulties, reported by 
newcomers to their friends and relations abroad, were largely 
responsible for a sudden and drastic drop in aliyah: only 
24,000 arrived in 1952 and 11,000 in the following year. 
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The conclusion of the reparations agreement with West 
Germany, the success of the uya and similar appeals and the 
Bond Drive, the U.S. government grants-in-aid, and the long- 
term loans obtained from U.S. and international sources al- 
lowed Israel to look forward with some confidence to a decade 
of relative financial security. In 1952 a “New Economic Policy” 
was instituted to reduce inflationary pressures and cover the 
gap in the foreign-trade balance. Many controls were removed 
and prices were allowed to rise to an economic level; the con- 
sumers’ price index rose by 50% during the year. The govern- 
ment undertook to cut its expenditures, balance the ordinary 
budget, and stop inflationary expansion of the currency. A be- 
ginning was made with the devaluation of the Israel pound to 
amore realistic level by the institution of three exchange rates, 
ranging from $2.80 to $1 per Israel pound for different kinds 
of imports and foreign-currency transactions. Advantage was 
taken of the introduction of new currency notes to impose a 
10% compulsory loan on cash and bank balances. The new 
policy slowed down consumer spending, construction, and 
public works, and, consequently, led to a drop in production 
and a rise in unemployment during 1953. However, these ef- 
fects were regarded as temporary difficulties involved in the 
transition to a healthier basis for the economy. 

In July 1953 the “trend” school system was abolished by 
the passage of the State Education Law, under which the gen- 
eral and labor trends were amalgamated as the state education 
system and the Mizrachi trend became the state religious sys- 
tem, both under the control of the Ministry of Education and 
Culture. The Orthodox Agudah trend remained independent, 
but was subsidized from state funds. The fourth trend was the 
Arab trend, also under the Ministry of Education. 

The close of a period of struggle and stress was marked by 
the temporary resignation of Ben-Gurion from the premier- 
ship in December 1953 and his replacement in the following 
month by Moshe Sharett as prime minister and Pinhas *Lavon 
as minister of defense. The reason Ben-Gurion gave for this 
step was the strain of the accumulated tension of the past two 
decades, but it was generally believed that he felt a need for a 
fundamental reappraisal of the nation’s problems. In a lengthy 
essay on “Jewish Survival, published in the Government Year 
Book for 1953/54, he discussed the clashes between religious 
and non-religious elements, the fragmentation of political 
life, the confrontation between Ashkenazim and Orientals, 
the need for a revival of the pioneering spirit, and the prob- 
lematic relationship between Israel and Diaspora Jewry, es- 
pecially in Western Europe and America, where the Zionist 
Organization was relatively strong but the will to aliyah was 
weak. In his retirement, at the new kibbutz of Sedeh Boker in 
the Negev, he tried, by precept and example, to stimulate the 
will to voluntary pioneering effort, particularly among the 
youth as well as settling the Negev 


THE WAR ON THE BORDERS: 1950-1955. On May 25, 1950, 


the United States, Britain, and France, in a tripartite declara- 
tion on the Middle East, stated that they would take action 
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if necessary to prevent any violation of frontiers or armistice 
lines by any state in the area. Arms supplies to Middle East 
countries, the declaration said, would be governed by their 
needs for internal security, legitimate self-defense, and their 
role in the defense of the area. For several years, however, 
it was chiefly the Arabs who received Western arms, while 
Israel had to rely mainly on semi-obsolete equipment from 
various sources. 

‘There was no progress toward the “permanent peace” en- 
visaged by the armistice agreements. In June 1950 the mem- 
bers of the Arab League concluded a collective security agree- 
ment against “the Zionist danger” and “Jewish expansionist 
aspirations.’ The Arab states continued to regard themselves 
as at war with Israel, refusing to recognize it or to negotiate 
a peaceful settlement of outstanding problems. They replied 
to Israel’s calls for direct negotiations with, on the one hand, 
a refusal to recognize its right to exist, and, on the other, de- 
mands for “the implementation of UN resolutions,’ which they 
interpreted as meaning the unconditional repatriation of all 
Arab refugees and the restriction of Israel to the boundaries 
drawn in the 1947 partition plan. The very existence of Israel 
was regarded as “aggression,” and its destruction became a 
fundamental aim of Arab national policy. Sometimes indi- 
rect terms were used, such as “the restoration of the stolen 
rights of the Palestinian people,” “the liberation of Palestine,” 
the reconquest of the “stolen territory,’ or “the liquidation of 
Zionist aggression,’ but it was frequently stated in the plainest 
terms that the aim was a “second round” in which Israel would 
be destroyed and its people “pushed into the sea.” The Arab 
League established a ramified boycott organization to dissuade 
businessmen in other countries, by economic pressure, from 
trading with Israel or investing in her economy. Egypt denied 
passage through the Suez Canal and the Straits of Tiran to 
shipping and cargoes belonging to, or bound for, Israel. 

It was impossible to protect every kilometer of the long 
and winding borders by sentries or patrols. Border violations 
by Arab infiltrators bent on plunder, shooting by trigger- 
happy Arab soldiers, mine-laying on Israel roads and tracks, 
and, later, armed incursions by trained and organized bands, 
were almost daily occurrences. In the period 1951-56 over 
400 Israelis were killed and 900 injured as a result; there were 
3,000 armed clashes with Arab regular or irregular forces in- 
side Israel territory, and some 6,000 acts of sabotage, theft, 
and attempted theft were committed by infiltrators. uNTso 
was powerless; the Mixed Armistice Commissions could do 
no more than register complaints, appeal for restraint, or, at 
best, pass resolutions of censure. The Security Council took 
no action to rectify the situation, and Israel had to look to its 
own defenses. The Defense Service Law, passed in September 
1949, provided for two years’ compulsory service in the armed 
forces for men and women, with reserves training up to the 
age of 49. In an emergency the reserves could be summoned 
to their units in a matter of hours. Reprisals against Arab at- 
tacks were carried out from time to time, but, although they 
may have discouraged even graver violations of the Armistice 
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Agreements and at certain periods induced the governments 
concerned to restrain infiltration for a while, they did not put 
an end to the chain of violence. As each reprisal was a reac- 
tion to a series of attacks, it was generally on a larger scale, 
and since these operations were carried out by 1DF units, they 
were immediately censured by the Macs and often by the Se- 
curity Council. 

The trouble with the Syrians was mainly over the de- 
militarized zones, for they objected to Israel’s development 
work there, arguing that Israel was violating the armistice 
agreements and changing the geography of the area. At the 
beginning of 1951, when Israel started work on the *Huleh 
drainage scheme near Mishmar ha- Yarden, there were several 
exchanges of fire. In March, seven Israelis were killed in the 
al-Hamma area and the Israel air force bombarded two Arab 
villages in reprisal. On May 19, after General Riley, chief of 
uNTSO, had failed to obtain agreement, the Security Council 
ordered Israel to stop the works on Arab-owned land in the 
zones. A new dispute broke out at the beginning of September 
1953, when the Israelis started work in the demilitarized zone 
south of the Huleh on the first stage of a major project to chan- 
nel part of the Jordan waters to the Negev. The Syrians pro- 
tested, and General Bennike, the new UNTSO chief, ordered 
Israel to suspend the work until agreement was reached with 
Syria. Under international pressure, Israel ultimately com- 
plied while the Security Council was considering the matter. 
In January 1954 a proposal calling for a compromise between 
Israel and Syrian interests was blocked by the Soviet veto in 
the Security Council, and Israel revised its plans in order to 
keep the works out of the demilitarized zone. 

Meanwhile, in October 1953, U.S. President Eisenhower 
sent a special envoy, Eric Johnston, to the Middle East to pres- 
ent proposals for a constructive solution of the water prob- 
lem to the governments of Israel, Syria, Lebanon, and Jordan. 
Johnston submitted a plan prepared by Gordon Clapp, chair- 
man of the Tennessee Valley Authority, for the utilization of 
the Jordan and Yarmuk waters by the four countries for agri- 
cultural development and refugee resettlement on the basis of 
mutually agreed quotas. In 1955 a Unified Water Plan, which 
assured each country of the quantities of water claimed by its 
experts, was accepted by the parties on the technical level, but 
the Arab League, meeting in October, refused to give political 
approval. Israel stated, however, that it would not utilize more 
than the quantities of water allotted in the plan. Repeated 
Syrian attacks on Israeli fishing in Lake Kinneret led to fur- 
ther Israel reprisals in December 1955, in which the Syrians 
suffered about 100 casualties. 

A serious dispute with Jordan over the blocking of the 
road to Eilat by Legion forces in November 1950, followed by 
three murders by infiltrators in and around Jerusalem and an 
Israeli reprisal, was settled in February 1951, the Jordanians 
agreeing to cooperate to stop infiltration. Secret peace nego- 
tiations took place with King *Abdullah, but hopes were shat- 
tered when a Palestinian assassinated him in Jerusalem on July 
20. The position deteriorated. The Jordanians refused to carry 
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out their undertaking in Article 8 of the Armistice Agreement 
to negotiate arrangements for Israel's use of the Latrun road to 
the capital and access to Jewish holy places in Jerusalem and 
the Jewish institutions on Mount Scopus. In January 1953 the 
Jordanian prime minister announced the annulment of the 
agreement to prevent infiltration and there were numerous 
attacks by infiltrators and Jordanian troops on Israel civilians 
and soldiers. In June 1953 the Jordan government renewed 
the agreement for the prevention of infiltration, but the at- 
tacks continued. 

At first ordinary Israeli army units carried out reprisals, 
but it soon became clear that these troops, consisting mainly 
of inexperienced draftees - many of whom were newcom- 
ers — were unsuitable for such commando-type raids. A special 
body of volunteers, called Unit 101 (later merged with the para- 
troops) was formed for the purpose. One of its raids, on the 
Arab village of Qibya, in which 45 houses were blown up and 
heavy casualties were caused to civilians hiding in them, was 
severely censured by the Security Council (Oct. 15, 1953). 

Israel initiated an attempt to obtain agreement on a mo- 
dus vivendi by invoking Article 12 of the Armistice Agreement, 
under which either party could summon a conference to con- 
sider the working of the agreement. At the end of the year, the 
UN secretary-general issued invitations for such a conference 
at Israel’s request, but Jordan refused to attend. The vicious 
circle of repeated Arab attacks, reprisals by Israel, and inter- 
national condemnations of Israel continued throughout 1954; 
outstanding examples were the killing of 11 passengers in an 
Israel bus at Maaleh Akrabim (“Scorpions’ Ascent”) on March 
17, the killing of three Jews in the Jerusalem corridor on May 9 
and of three more in the same area on June 19, and a three-day 
outbreak of shooting by Legionaries from the Old City wall 
later in the month. In the following year much of the infiltra- 
tion was carried out by bands organized by the Egyptians in 
the Gaza Strip and sent into Jordan to operate from there. 

Egypt took the lead in the Arab boycott by banning Israel 
shipping and the passage of “contraband goods” or “strategic 
goods” (later extended to include foodstuffs) through the Suez 
Canal. This practice was defined by General Riley, the chief 
of UNTSO, in a report to the Security Council as “an aggres- 
sive action,’ and the Council called on Egypt on Sept. 1, 1951, 
to terminate the restrictions. The resolution stated that “since 
the armistice regime... is of a permanent character, neither 
party can reasonably assert that it is a belligerent” (Paragraph 
9). Egypt ignored the resolution, and cargoes destined for 
Israel were confiscated from Norwegian, Greek, and Italian 
ships trying to pass through the canal. In September 1954 an 
Israeli vessel, the Bat Gallim, and its cargo were confiscated 
at the entrance to the canal and the crew was imprisoned for 
three months. In 1949 Egypt occupied the uninhabited is- 
lands of Tiran and Sanafir in the Red Sea at the entrance to 
the Gulf of Akaba; later it established a garrison at Sharm el- 
Sheikh, interfered with Israeli and international shipping to 
and from Eilat, and banned Israeli planes from the airspace 
over the gulf. 
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On Aug. 18, 1952, Ben-Gurion welcomed the Egyptian of- 
ficers’ revolution led by General Nagib and declared that there 
was no reason for any antagonism between the two countries. 
But there was no improvement in relations under Nagib or 
his successor, Gamal Abdal *Nasser. Sporadic incidents on 
the Gaza Strip and Sinai borders, which claimed a score or 
more casualties - seven or eight fatal - in each of the years 
1951-53, became more serious and frequent in the last quarter 
of 1954. Tension was increased by the trial in Cairo of 11 Jews 
charged with belonging to a “Zionist espionage and sabotage 
group.” Two were executed on Jan. 31, 1955, and the rest were 
sentenced to long periods of imprisonment. On February 2, 
Pinhas Lavon resigned due to disagreements with the prime 
minister arising out of a dispute over the responsibility for 
an ill-advised security operation. Ben-Gurion returned from 
Sedeh Boker to take up the post of defense minister under 
Sharett’s premiership. 

Toward the end of February, Egyptian saboteurs, known 
as fedayeen (“suicide fighters”), penetrated deep into Israel 
territory, and on the 28" a clash between Israeli and Egyptian 
forces on Israeli territory opposite Gaza developed into the 
fiercest battle since the War of Independence. The fight was 
carried over into the Strip; in an Israeli attack on an army 
camp near Gaza, 38 Egyptians were killed and 44 wounded. 
The Anglo-American-Iraqi Baghdad Pact had just aroused 
Nasser’s anger against the West, and he turned to the Soviet 
Bloc for weapons to strengthen his forces. At the end of Au- 
gust came the first reports of an Egyptian deal with the So- 
viet Union for the supply, through Czechoslovakia, of large 
quantities of modern heavy arms. Meanwhile the Arab at- 
tacks were stepped up; many of them were carried out by fe- 
dayeen recruited and trained by the Egyptians but operating 
mainly from the Gaza Strip and Jordan, as well as from Syria 
and Lebanon. Israel’s proposals for a high-level meeting with 
Egyptian representatives, as well as for the erection of a se- 
curity fence along the border and other methods of reducing 
tension, were rejected. 

Although Israel had, in principle, followed a policy of 
non-identification with either of the two world blocs, the sym- 
pathies of its leaders and most of its people were undisguisedly 
on the side of the West, where Jews could organize political 
and financial support for Israel and aliyah was unfettered. In 
1952, after the *Slansky trial in Prague, the Israeli minister to 
Czechoslovakia had been declared persona non grata, and in 
February 1953, after a bomb placed by a fanatic exploded in 
the courtyard of the Soviet Embassy in Tel Aviv, the U.S.S.R. 
had broken off diplomatic relations. Although relations were 
restored a few months later, continued Soviet support for the 
Arabs at the United Nations indicated a distinct change in the 
atmosphere, and the Soviet arms deal though a shock, was not 
altogether a surprise. On Sept. 27, 1955, Nasser broadcast an 
announcement of the deal; two days later it was reported that 
large quantities of tanks, artillery, jet planes, and submarines 
were already on their way to Egypt and that Syria was also get- 
ting generous supplies of weapons from the East. Although the 
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Western powers expressed grave concern at this development, 
they gave no clear reply to Israel’s appeals for arms to redress 
the balance, and the United States warned against any “hasty 
action.” A wave of anxiety swept the country; Israelis from all 
walks of life came forward spontaneously with donations of 
cash and jewelry for the purchase of arms. 

On October 17 Egypt and Syria signed a military pact. 
The Syrians renewed their attacks on Israel fishing boats on 
Lake Kinneret (Sea of Galilee), and an Israeli reprisal was 
followed by Egyptian attacks in the south. Foreign Minister 
Sharett went to Paris and Geneva, where the Big Four for- 
eign ministers were meeting, but his talk with Molotov of 
the U.S.S.R. was fruitless, and only France responded sympa- 
thetically to Israel's request for arms. The Egyptians had en- 
croached on the demilitarized zone at Nizzanah and attacked 
an Israel police post, and their planes repeatedly violated Israel 
airspace. In retaliation, the Israel army attacked an Egyptian 
military camp at Kuntilla in Sinai. Presenting his new cabi- 
net to the Knesset on November 2, Ben-Gurion announced 
his readiness to meet Egyptian and other Arab leaders at any 
time to discuss a settlement, but warned that “ifthe armistice 
lines are opened for the passage of saboteurs and murder- 
ers — they shall not be closed again to the defenders.” The same 
night Israel forces ejected the Egyptians from Nizzanah, in- 
flicting heavy casualties. Egyptian attacks multiplied all along 
the front: there were four or five incidents a day, and the ac- 
tivities of the fedayeen from the Gaza Strip and Jordan were 
stepped up. Typical fedayeen tactics were also used in attacks 
from Lebanese territory. 

On August 26 U.S. Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
had suggested territorial changes as part of a possible Arab- 
Israel settlement. The idea was echoed in a speech at the 
Guildhall, London, on November 9 by the British foreign 
minister, Sir Anthony Eden, who suggested a compromise 
between the Arab demand for a return to the partition plan 
boundaries and Israel's insistence on the borders demarcated 
by the Armistice Agreements. On Nov. 15 Ben-Gurion categor- 
ically rejected any idea of truncating Israel's territory; Eden's 
approach was also rejected by Egypt. France agreed to supply 
Israel with a number of military jet planes, but continued to 
sell arms to Egypt, while the U.S. and Britain went on sending 
armaments to Lebanon, Iraq, and Jordan. 


THE SINAI CAMPAIGN AND AFTER: 1956-1959. As 1956 
opened, the war clouds were visibly gathering. On January 2, 
Ben-Gurion warned the Knesset of “the danger of the ap- 
proaching attack from Egypt, and perhaps not only by it” 
While the U.S.S.R. virulently denounced Israel, the West- 
ern powers sponsored a Security Council resolution censur- 
ing her for a reprisal operation against Syrian posts that had 
fired on fishermen in Lake Kinneret. The U.S. still refused 
to sell arms to Israel, but consented to France supplying her 
with advanced Mystere aircraft. On February 13 the Soviet 
Foreign Ministry declared that the U.S.S.R. could not remain 
indifferent to developments in the Middle East and warned 
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the Western powers against unilateral action in the area. UN 
Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjéld paid several visits to 
the Middle East in unsuccessful attempts to achieve a settle- 
ment. The dismissal of General Glubb, the British commander 
of the Jordanian Arab Legion, was followed by an increase in 
Egyptian influence in Jordan. Israel speeded up the building 
of shelters, the training of civil defense personnel, and the 
fortification of border villages. At the end of April, after artil- 
lery duels on the Gaza Strip border and widespread fedayeen 
attacks, Hammarskjéld announced agreement on a general, 
unconditional cease-fire between Israel and its neighbors, but 
the arms race continued. Jordan agreed to facilitate the op- 
eration of fedayeen from its territory and the Arab countries 
competed in threats against Israel. 

For some time there had been differences between 
Sharett, who favored greater trust in the UN and interna- 
tional opinion, and Ben-Gurion, who emphasized the need 
for Israel to rely first of all on its own strength. In June, feel- 
ing that complete harmony between prime minister and for- 
eign minister was essential in view of the growing dangers, 
Ben-Gurion replaced Sharett with Golda *Meir. Attacks from 
Jordan continued throughout July; at the end of the month, 
after Egypt nationalized the Suez Canal, there were a num- 
ber of incidents on the southern border as well. The clashes 
continued in the following months and rose to a peak in Oc- 
tober, while international tension grew over the future of the 
canal. On October 13 the Security Council called for “free 
and open transit through the Canal without discrimination” 
and declared that its operation “should be insulated from the 
politics of any country,’ but Nasser announced that no Israeli 
ships would be allowed to pass. Two days later Ben-Gurion 
told the Knesset that Israel was being subjected to a guerilla 
war conducted by bands of fedayeen organized, equipped, and 
trained mainly in Egypt and recalled the right to self-defense 
guaranteed by Article 51 of the un Charter. He also said that 
Israel reserved freedom of action if the status quo were vio- 
lated by the entry of troops from Iraq (which had not signed 
an Armistice Agreement with Israel) into Jordan. On Octo- 
ber 25, after an election victory for pro-Nasserist elements 
in Jordan, that country joined the Egyptian-Syrian military 
pact against Israel. Abu-Nawar, commander of the Arab Le- 
gion, declared, “We and not Israel will fix the time and place 
of the battle” 

The growing attacks on Israel and the threat of a con- 
certed offensive from the north, east, and southwest coin- 
cided with growing apprehension in Britain and France over 
the threat posed by unfettered Egyptian control of the Suez 
Canal to their communications and interests. Thus Israel's 
danger was matched by the opportunity. Ben-Gurion paid a 
secret visit to France in October to ask Prime Minister Guy 
Mollet for help. Large quantities of French heavy armaments 
were sent to Israel and unloaded in secret. On October 27 
Ben-Gurion submitted to the cabinet a proposal for a large- 
scale operation to demolish the bases of the fedayeen and the 
Egyptian army in the Sinai Peninsula and the Gaza Strip and 
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to occupy the shore of the Gulf of Akaba in order to safeguard 
navigation (even if, as he expected, Israel was compelled by 
international pressure to evacuate the territory occupied). 

Orders were given for the mobilization of the reserves, 
and on October 29 Israel troops moved into Sinai, taking a 
number of vital positions near the Negev-Sinai border. On the 
next day an airborne battalion was dropped near the Mitla 
Pass in west-central Sinai, and a mechanized column reached 
the same point on the night of October 30-31, capturing vital 
points in the heart of the peninsula, outflanking the Egyptian 
positions in its northeast, and threatening the Suez Canal. At 
the same time another column thrust toward the same point 
from the northeast. Israel fighter planes established air supe- 
riority over the combat areas. 

On the afternoon of October 30, Britain and France had 
issued an ultimatum calling on both sides to stop fighting and 
withdraw to ten miles on either side of the Suez Canal. The 
same evening they vetoed a U.S.-sponsored resolution in the 
Security Council calling for immediate withdrawal of Israeli 
troops. Israel accepted the Anglo-French demand, but since 
Egypt rejected it, the advance continued. On the next morning 
British and French bombers began a systematic bombardment 
of military targets in Egypt. Israeli infantry and armor, sup- 
ported by the air force, continued to move southward into the 
peninsula, westward toward the canal, and north toward the 
Egyptian lines of communication with the Gaza Strip. 

On November 1, Israel forces took Rafa and El-Arish on 
the Mediterranean coast, and the Egyptian high command or- 
dered a general retreat, which soon turned into a rout. During 
the next two days the armored spearheads of the 1pF halted 
ten miles from the canal and the Gaza Strip was taken. Mean- 
while a reserve infantry brigade had been moving down the 
western shore of the Gulf of Akaba, and a pincer movement, 
threatening the last remaining positions, was completed by a 
southward advance along the eastern shore of the Gulf of Suez. 
On November 2 the uN General Assembly, in an emergency 
session, called for an immediate cease-fire and prompt with- 
drawal of forces. Israel agreed to the cease-fire the next day, 
provided Egypt reciprocated. On November 5 Israel occupied 
Sharm el-Sheikh, and the campaign was over. 

The Assembly resolved on the establishment of a UN 
Emergency Force “to secure and supervise the cessation of 
hostilities” Israel declared that Egypt’s hostile acts had “un- 
dermined the peace” and “destroyed the armistice agree- 
ment” and called for direct peace negotiations. There was no 
response to this call. Instead, the United Nations, backed by 
strongly worded letters from U.S. President Eisenhower and 
Soviet Premier Bulganin, applied intense pressure on Israel 
for unconditional withdrawal. Ben-Gurion replied on No- 
vember 7 that troops would be withdrawn on the conclusion 
of satisfactory arrangements for the deployment of the uN 
Emergency Force. 

During the next three months Israel fought a stubborn 
political rearguard action to safeguard free navigation in the 
Gulf of Akaba and ensure that, in return for the withdrawal of 
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its forces, the Gaza Strip would not be used again as a spear- 
head for attack. Gradual evacuation started late in Novem- 
ber and continued pari passu with efforts to obtain the safe- 
guards required. The withdrawal was completed in March, 
despite considerable misgivings in Israel and vigorous de- 
nunciations of the government by Herut, Ahdut ha-Avodah, 
and other opposition parties, which charged it with “wast- 
ing the fruits of victory.’ The uN Emergency Force was sta- 
tioned in the Gaza Strip and at Sharm el-Sheikh, and a num- 
ber of the foremost maritime nations, headed by the United 
States, declared their support for freedom of navigation in 
the Straits of Tiran and the Gulf of Akaba. Israel, for its part, 
made it clear that any interference with free navigation in the 
straits or the gulf would constitute a casus belli. As a result of 
the Sinai Campaign, Israel secured a considerable degree of 
quiet on its southwestern borders and free access to Eilat, its 
outlet for trade with West Africa and Asia - gains that were 
preserved for ten years. 

A tragic incident had occurred on the day the Sinai Cam- 
paign began. A strict curfew had been proclaimed on part of 
the eastern border and 43 Arab villagers, returning from the 
fields to the village of Kafr Qasim after the start of the curfew, 
were shot and killed by a Border Police patrol. Compensation 
was immediately paid to the families, and the men responsi- 
ble were placed on trial. At a special Knesset session on De- 
cember 12, Prime Minister Ben-Gurion expressed profound 
concern at this “flagrant violation” of the sacred principle of 
the sanctity of human life. Sentencing two officers, one cor- 
poral, and five privates to periods of imprisonment ranging 
from 7 to 17 years in October 1958, a military court empha- 
sized that a soldier was not obliged to obey a manifestly un- 
lawful order and would be held criminally responsible if he 
did. The principle having been established, it was widely felt 
that allowance should be made for the tension under which 
the men acted; the sentences were reduced on appeal and the 
one officer still in prison at the end of 1959 was granted presi- 
dential clemency. 

While there was comparative quiet on the Gaza Strip and 
Sinai borders for several years after the Sinai Campaign, ten- 
sion broke out from time to time with Jordan and, even more 
sharply, with Syria. Toward the end of 1957 Jordan tried to 
obstruct communications with the Israeli enclave on Mount 
Scopus, and in May 1958 a UNTSO officer and four Israel po- 
licemen were killed by Jordanian fire. uN Secretary-General 
Hammarskjéld discussed the problem with the Jordanian and 
Israel governments and three times sent special representa- 
tives to deal with it, as well as paying a personal visit to the 
area; but Jordan refused to fulfill its obligations under Article 
8 of the Armistice Agreement. At the end of 1958 and the be- 
ginning of the following year there were a number of serious 
incidents in the north in which Israeli settlements were ma- 
chine-gunned and shelled by the Syrians. Israel appealed to 
the Security Council but without result. In the spring of 1959 
Egypt again interfered with ships carrying goods for Israel 
through the Suez Canal. 
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More important, however, were the long-term implica- 
tions of the situation, particularly in view of Soviet arms sup- 
plies to Egypt and later, to Syria. With the failure of British and 
French intervention in Suez, the United States began to take a 
more active interest in the Middle East. The Eisenhower Doc- 
trine, approved by the U.S. Congress in March 1957, authorized 
the President to extend “assistance against armed aggression 
from any country controlled by international Communism?’ 
Despite the opposition of two coalition parties, Mapam and 
Ahdut ha-Avodah, the government, in effect, acceded to the 
doctrine on May 21, but the Israeli statement made no men- 
tion of Communism and expressed opposition to “aggression 
from any quarter against the territorial integrity and political 
independence of any country.’ On October 21 Ben-Gurion 
told the Knesset that “almost a fundamental transformation” 
was taking place in the Middle East: “The forces contending 
in our area are not so much the forces of the area itself, but 
the world blocs of the East and the West.” 

In February 1958 the United Arab Republic was estab- 
lished by the union of Egypt and Syria and a short-lived Iraqi- 
Jordanian union was concluded. Israel made considerable ef- 
forts to keep the local balance of power in its favor, which 
could only be done by obtaining more arms from the West. 
Relations with France in this sphere became even closer; 
the United Kingdom sold Israel submarines; and the United 
States also began to be cooperative. Despite the opposition 
of the left-wing members of the coalition, which led to two 
cabinet crises in 1958-59, military supplies were also bought 
from West Germany. In 1958 first approaches were made to the 
European Economic Community to obtain a trade agreement. 
Despite this leaning toward a Western orientation, relations 
with Poland steadily improved and those with other Commu- 
nist countries remained, on the whole, correct. 

At the same time efforts were made to foster technical 
and economic cooperation with the developing countries in 
Asia and Africa that were achieving independence from co- 
lonial rule. The first country to enter into joint projects of this 
kind with Israel was Burma, as early as 1954; the second was 
Ghana, in 1957. Although Israel was accused of collaborat- 
ing with imperialism in the Suez crisis, the Sinai Campaign 
brought its problems and the importance of its role to the at- 
tention of many countries - particularly in Asia and Africa - 
that had known little or nothing of Jewish history and the 
achievements of the Jewish state. In 1958 the Foreign Ministry 
set up an International Cooperation Division. Leaders of the 
emergent nations visited Israel, many of them even before their 
countries achieved independence, to study her social structure 
and methods of building a new society and economy through 
vocational training, cooperative enterprise, agricultural settle- 
ment, education, and industrial development. It was largely 
through the international cooperation program that Israel 
began to extend relations with Asian and African countries, 
which, it was hoped, might ultimately help in Israel's efforts 
to achieve peace with its Arab neighbors (see also section on 
Foreign Policy and International Relations in this entry). 
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CONSOLIDATION AND DEVELOPMENT: 1954-1959. The sec- 
ond half of Israel’s first decade was marked by social consoli- 
dation and rapid economic progress. The great majority of the 
new immigrants, who came mainly from Eastern Europe and 
North Africa, found homes and jobs, learned the elements of 
the Hebrew language and the ways of the country, enhanced 
their skills, and improved their standard of living, although 
there was still a disturbing gap between the newcomers from 
the Oriental countries and the mainly Ashkenazi veterans. 
The large-scale capital imports were used to mechanize ag- 
riculture and increase its efficiency; expand roads, telecom- 
munications, and electricity supply; enlarge the merchant 
fleet and the national airline; modernize the Dead Sea pot- 
ash works and exploit Negev copper, phosphates, and other 
minerals; and develop industries, many in partnership with 
foreign investors. 

Despite occasional governmental crises, there was a high 
degree of political stability. In 1954 Ahdut ha-Avodah seceded 
from Mapam and in the following year Mizrachi and Ha-Poel 
ha-Mizrachi merged to form the *National Religious Party; 
otherwise the political structure remained unchanged. The 
Second and Third Knessets completed their statutory terms. 
Mapai lost five seats in the 1955 elections, largely due to the 
economic difficulties that still afflicted considerable sections, 
but remained the backbone of the cabinet and was able to 
form an administration with a sound parliamentary majority 
by replacing the General Zionists with Mapam and Ahdut ha- 
Avodah. In 1959, after a period of relative border tranquility 
following the Sinai Campaign and a general improvement in 
living standards, it more than recouped its electoral losses. In 
1958 the first basic (constitutional) law, dealing with the com- 
position and powers of the Knesset, was passed. 

The increased foreign-currency resources at the disposal 
of the economy helped to moderate inflationary pressures. 
The three exchange rates were reduced to two (1L11.000 and 
1L11.800 to the dollar) at the beginning of January 1954 and 
then to a single stable rate of 111.800 in July 1955. The curve of 
consumer prices, which rose by some 20% in each of the years 
1953 and 1954, gradually flattened out until, in 1959, there was 
hardly any rise. National income grew from 11L1,000,000,000 
in 1950 to almost IL3,000,000,000 in 1958 (both at 1956 prices), 
i.e., from 11790 to nearly 111,500 per capita. The gross national 
product grew by around 10% a year, a figure almost unequaled 
in any other country. While foreign-currency controls were 
eased, the public sector (government, local authorities, Jew- 
ish Agency, and Histadrut) had a very strong influence on the 
economy, being directly responsible for about one-fifth of the 
employment and of the national product. The government ex- 
tracted some 30% of the national income in the form of taxes 
and, through incentives to investors and control of the devel- 
opment budget, was able to direct most of the long-term capital 
investment into socially and nationally desirable channels. 

A vast expansion of agriculture made the austerity of the 
early years a memory of the past. By the end of the first decade, 
self-sufficiency was achieved in the supply of eggs and poultry, 
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dairy products, vegetables, and fruit. This was accomplished 
by establishing new villages and consolidating existing ones, 
improving crop yields by mechanization and better methods, 
extensive land reclamation and soil conservation, and better 
utilization of water for irrigation. During the ten years 1948/49 
to 1957/58, the area under cultivation grew by about 150% - 
from 400,000 to 1,000,000 acres — while the irrigated area 
rose more than fourfold to over 300,000 acres. About 70% of 
the vegetables, 30% of the poultry, and 45% of the milk were 
produced by new immigrants’ villages established during the 
decade. The drainage of the Huleh swamps, completed in 1957, 
reclaimed 15,000 acres of high-quality farmland. The Jewish 
National Fund and the government afforested some 50,000 
acres — four times as much land as during two generations 
of Zionist settlement - and planted trees along almost 500 
miles of highway. 

The main road network was expanded from about 
1,000 mi. to 1,860 mi.; in 1957 the 147-mile first-class road 
from Beersheba to Eilat was completed, providing a good 
road link between the Red Sea and the Mediterranean for the 
first time in history. The railroad was extended to Beersheba 
and the rolling stock was dieselized. Haifa port was modern- 
ized and a start was made with the utilization of Eilat. The 
merchant fleet grew to 41 vessels, with a total deadweight of 
280,000 tons. El Al carried 70,000 passengers in 1,240 flights 
in 1958, compared with 15,500 in 475 flights in 1950. About 
1L260,000,000 was invested in expanding electric generating 
capacity, which rose more than fivefold to 350,000 kilowatts, 
consumption rising almost sixfold to 1,400 million kwh. 

The output of industry was doubled during the decade, 
reaching almost 1L3,000,000,000 in 1958; so was the number 
of employed, which came to some 160,000. Industrial exports 
increased from $18,000,000 in 1950 to $81,000,000 in 1958, in- 
cluding $33,000,000 worth of polished diamonds, four times 
as much as in 1950. Special inducements, including govern- 
ment loans and tax reliefs, were held out to foreign and local 
investors prepared to help in the dispersal of the population 
by setting up enterprises in the new development areas. Up 
to the end of 1958, 11 226,000,000, including 11 136,000,000 
from the development budget, was invested in 366 undertak- 
ings to these areas. During the same period 832 undertak- 
ings were approved under the Law for the Encouragement of 
Capital Investment, involving $192,000,000 of foreign and IL 
194,000,000 of local capital, as well as 11242,000,000 in gov- 
ernment loans. About 1L140,000,000 were invested by the 
state in the exploitation of minerals, including copper, phos- 
phates, potash, and bromine; a new potash plant, replacing 
the works at the northern end of the Dead Sea destroyed in 
the War of Independence, was completed at Sodom in 1956. 
In September 1955 oil was struck at Helez near Ashkelon, and 
about 100,000 tons, almost 10% of the country’s consump- 
tion, were pumped in 1958. Two gas wells, with an output of 
1,000,000 cu.ft. per day, were sunk. 

In 1958, when there were widespread celebrations to 
mark the country’s tenth anniversary, the population passed 
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the 2,000,000 mark; over 1,800,000 were Jews, constituting 
15% of world Jewry, as against less than 6% in 1948. The Jewish 
population had grown since independence by over 1,160,000 
or 179%. Over 940,000 immigrants had come in and 105,000 
had left, leaving a migration balance of almost 840,000, which 
accounted for 72% of the growth (the remaining 28% resulted 
from natural increase). The non-Jewish, mainly Arab, popu- 
lation had grown by 61,000, of which over 95% was due to 
natural increase. 

Toward the end of 1954 a new “ship to settlement” policy 
was introduced. Instead of the immigrants being housed tem- 
porarily in camps or ma’barot, they were sent directly from the 
ship or plane to a new village or “development town” where 
housing was ready and work available in the neighborhood. 
A regional settlement scheme for populating large, sparsely 
inhabited areas was initiated. Clusters of 5-8 villages were 
focused on a rural center, with an elementary school, cul- 
tural facilities, a dispensary, and farm-service institutions. 
The scheme was first carried out in the Lachish area, with 54 
villages by 1959 and the “county town” of Kiryat Gat, where 
a secondary school, shopping facilities, and industrial plants 
were located. A social advantage of this arrangement was 
that immigrants from a particular country - sometimes even 
a district or town - could be concentrated in a fairly homo- 
geneous village, obviating the friction that often arose be- 
tween communities of different cultural backgrounds, while 
the process of merging and integration proceeded when the 
villagers and their children met in the rural or urban centers 
and their schools. 

Out of a civilian labor force of some 700,000 the daily 
average of unemployment registered at the labor exchanges 
was 9,300 — 1.4% of the total. Some 150,000 homes were built 
for the newcomers during the period, and 45,000 families 
moved from the ma’barot to permanent housing, though 
20,000 families (about 110,000 souls) were still to be rehoused. 
The great majority of the newcomers had thus been provided 
with the fundamental necessities of integration: homes and 
jobs. A high proportion, approaching one half, had learned 
new skills: 106,000 unskilled and semi-skilled adult workers 
had attended vocational training courses run by the Minis- 
try of Labor, the Histadrut, the municipalities, and voluntary 
organizations; average output per worker had been raised by 
about 50%. An entire new farming class, mainly smallhold- 
ers, had risen, learning to till the soil by practice, example, and 
the teaching of Jewish Agency instructors. Practically all the 
children of the immigrants, like those of the veteran popula- 
tion, went to school. When they were called up for military 
service, the army taught the rudiments of the language, the 
national culture, and general knowledge to those who had not 
completed their education; for young newcomers the period 
of national service was decisive in preparing them for inte- 
gration and citizenship. 

Gradually, the immigrants started to find their way in 
social and political life. They grew somewhat more indepen- 
dent in their dealings with the authorities and began to learn 
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the techniques of self-government in the village councils, fac- 
tory and shop committees (the basic cells of the trade-union 
movement), local political party branches, and local authori- 
ties. They played only a minor role in national politics, how- 
ever. Seeking their votes, the parties placed representatives 
of the various communities on their election lists, but these 
were more often veterans of the same origin as the newcomers 
rather than recent immigrants. At every parliamentary elec- 
tion, independent immigrants lists, claiming to represent Se- 
phardim or other communal groupings, were submitted, but 
none of these managed to return any candidates after 1951. 

There was still a considerable backlog in the complete 
absorption and integration of the immigrants, however. The 
houses built for them during the mass influx were small, of- 
ten hopelessly inadequate for the many large families. While 
the immigrants were improving their skills, the veterans were 
making even faster progress and still largely monopolized se- 
nior administrative and managerial posts. Elementary educa- 
tion was free and universal, but standards were lower in the 
new immigrant areas, where it was difficult to obtain good 
teachers, and the children did not receive the full benefit, since 
the home made little or no contribution to the learning pro- 
cess. The major educational effort during the decade had to 
be devoted to the basic tasks of building schools and provid- 
ing teachers for the vastly increased school population (in the 
school year 1958/59 there were over 550,000 pupils and stu- 
dents, compared with 130,000 in 1948/49). Toward the end of 
the period, special efforts were initiated to bring up the educa- 
tional standards in immigrant areas. In the secondary schools, 
scholarships were offered by the state, the Histadrut, and pub- 
lic bodies, and requirements for admission were modified in 
the case of children from immigrant areas and the Oriental 
communities. There was a gradual improvement in the per- 
centage of children born in Asia and Africa receiving post- 
primary education; between 1956/57 and 1958/59, while 71% 
of the secondary-school population was born in Israel in both 
years, the percentage of the foreign-born who came from Asia 
and Africa rose from 36% to 43%. 

Perhaps the most serious aspect of the communal prob- 
lem was the psychological one. To many of the newcomers 
from North African and Middle Eastern countries, the wide 
gap between the status, educational achievements, and so- 
cial conditions of the Ashkenazi and Oriental communities 
appeared to be due, not only to objective circumstances, but 
also to favoritism on the one hand and deliberate discrimina- 
tion on the other. In July 1959, passions erupted into rioting 
in the Haifa slum quarter of Wadi Salib, the new township of 
Migdal ha-Emek, and Beersheba. In the last two places, the 
trouble arose over employment difficulties; in the first — a for- 
mer Arab neighborhood inhabited largely by North African 
immigrants who had drifted to the town from various places 
of prior settlement - the riots, which started with a café distur- 
bance, assumed serious proportions. But in the parliamentary 
elections that followed in November, the communal lists re- 
ceived comparatively little support and, on the whole, the new 
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immigrants continued to support the established parties. The 
success of Mapai, which gained seven seats, was thought to be 
due not only to Ben-Gurion’s enhanced prestige after the Suez 
Campaign and the general rise in the standard of living, but 
also to a backlash generated by fear of communal fragmenta- 
tion and the desire for a strong government (see also Israel, 
State of: *Population, section on Intercommunal Problems). 

Another focus of controversy was the place of religion 
in the country’s life, particularly where legislation or admin- 
istrative action was concerned. From time to time there were 
heated arguments - sometimes accompanied by street dem- 
onstrations — over public Sabbath observance, complaints of 
discrimination against state religious schools, and such mat- 
ters as mixed bathing in a Jerusalem municipal swimming 
pool. The fanatical *Neturei Karta group in Jerusalem often 
took the lead, more moderate religious circles following suit 
to avoid losing support. The non-Orthodox community was 
also concerned with the place of Jewish tradition in the coun- 
try’s life. In 1957 the minister of education and culture, Zalman 
Aranne, initiated a “Jewish Consciousness” program in the 
state (non-religious) schools. It aimed at laying greater stress 
on the Jewish cultural heritage and spiritual values, stimulat- 
ing the study of Diaspora Jewish history and contemporary 
Jewry, and inculcating respect for Jewish religious observance 
and a feeling of responsibility toward the nation in Israel and 
abroad. People from all sections cooperated in disseminating 
a knowledge of the Bible through study circles and conven- 
tions, in which the prime minister played a prominent role, 
and there was an unprecedented, almost universal, interest 
in the World Bible Contest held in Jerusalem in 1958. In 1958 
a heated controversy arose over the ruling of the minister of 
interior, Israel Bar-Yehudah of Ahdut ha-Avodah, that a per- 
son declaring in good faith that he was a Jew by nationality 
should be so recorded in the Population Register and that 
minors should be registered according to the declaration of 
their parents. The National Religious Party objected to any- 
one being registered as a Jew by nationality unless he was rec- 
ognized by rabbinical law as a Jew by religion (i.e., born of a 
Jewish mother or converted according to the halakhah) and 
resigned from the government in protest. A cabinet committee 
appointed to reconsider the question invited Jewish scholars 
and religious leaders the world over to express their opinions, 
which were overwhelmingly in support of the halakhic rul- 
ing. The matter was left in abeyance until March 1960, when 
Hayyim Moshe *Shapira, the nrp leader who had rejoined the 
cabinet as minister of the interior, issued new regulations in 
keeping with the rabbinical interpretation. The problem came 
to the fore again in 1970, when the validity of these regulations 
was challenged in the High Court. 

The shadow of the Nazi Holocaust dominated a cause cé- 
lére that aroused bitter feelings in the late 1950s and precipi- 
tated a cabinet crisis. In 1955 Malkiel Gruenwald was charged 
with criminally slandering Israel *Kasztner, then a govern- 
ment official and a candidate for the Knesset on the Mapai 
list, by accusing him of having collaborated with the Nazis in 
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Hungary during World War 11. The Jerusalem District Court 
found that Gruenwald’s charges were, on the whole, justified 
and acquitted him. The state appealed, but in March 1957, 
while the appeal was pending, Kasztner was murdered by 
three young men, who were imprisoned for the crime. At the 
beginning of the following year the Supreme Court reversed 
the lower court's findings, clearing Kasztner of most of the ac- 
cusations against him. 

Higher education was considerably expanded with the 
financial aid of Jewish benefactors abroad. At the end of the 
decade there were about 10,000 students at the Hebrew Uni- 
versity, the Technion (Israel Institute of Technology, Haifa), Tel 
Aviv University (founded in 1956), and the Bar-Ilan religious 
university (opened in 1955), compared with 1,500 in 1948. Cut 
off from its original buildings on Mount Scopus, the Hebrew 
University opened a new campus in western Jerusalem in 1958. 
Fundamental and applied research at the Weizmann Institute 
of Science, founded in 1949, and other institutions was achiev- 
ing a growing reputation abroad, as evidenced by research 
grants from the United States and other countries. 

Israel took second place in the world for the number of 
titles published (1,210 in 1958) in proportion to the popula- 
tion, as well as for book imports per head. The *Academy of 
the Hebrew Language, founded in 1953 to succeed the Va'ad- 
ha-Lashon (“Language Council”), conducted research and 
issued authoritative rulings on grammar, terminology, and 
spelling. The conclusions of Israel scholarship were embod- 
ied in new editions of the Bible, the Talmud, and outstanding 
works of rabbinic literature, as well as encyclopedias of vari- 
ous types, notably the comprehensive Encyclopedia Hebraica. 
*Archaeology received a new impetus with the achievement of 
independence and the discoveries made in establishing new 
villages and digging foundations for new buildings. Seven of 
the *Dead Sea Scrolls were acquired for the nation, and Israeli 
scholars, speaking Hebrew as a living language and intimately 
familiar with the Holy Land, made distinctive contributions 
to their study. 

The established repertory theaters, *Habimah, *Ohel, 
and the *Cameri, as well as many smaller companies, pre- 
sented world classics, recent successes, and a smaller number 
of original works. The *Israel Philharmonic Orchestra, with 
its 22,000 subscribers (a world-record percentage of the pop- 
ulation), the Kol Israel (State Broadcasting Service) Orches- 
tra, and others reached a high standard, and large audiences 
attended regular music and dance festivals. Israel artists and 
composers worked in a variety of styles, and some achieved 
international recognition. There were 18 morning papers - 11 
of them in Hebrew - and two afternoon papers, both Hebrew, 
as well as 320 other periodicals in 12 languages. 

The Arab and Druze communities shared in the general 
rise in living standards. They benefited from universal, free 
primary education, the national insurance scheme, the legal 
protection of women and children, and the improved social 
welfare and health services provided by the state authorities 
and the Histadrut. Local government was gradually extended 
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to Arab areas; roads were built and water, electricity, and 
sanitation facilities installed. As a result of irrigation, recla- 
mation, and improved farming methods, the output of Arab 
agriculture increased sixfold during the decade. Arabs voted 
in parliamentary elections: 91.2% of them went to the polls in 
1955 and 88.4% in 1959 — a higher proportion than among the 
Jewish electors. There were eight Arabs in the Third Knesset 
and seven in the Fourth, five of whom represented Arab lists 
associated with Mapai. In the predominantly Arab-inhabited 
areas, close to the low and winding borders, military govern- 
ment was in force to prevent espionage and infiltration; resi- 
dents had to receive permits from the military governors to 
leave, and others required permits to enter. The system, which 
was a cause of deep dissatisfaction among the Arabs, was se- 
verely criticized by opposition parties, who accused Mapai of 
exploiting it to ensure political domination over the Arab in- 
habitants, and the regulations were gradually eased over time 
(see “Israel, State of: Arab Population). 


ECONOMIC ADVANCE AND POLITICAL REALIGNMENT: 
1960-1966. The seven years that followed the 1959 elections, 
in which Ben-Gurion seemed to have reached the zenith of his 
popularity and power, were marked by continued economic 
progress — especially in the development of industry - on the 
one hand, and a series of political crises that transformed the 
party map of Israel, on the other. While the immediate issue in 
the internal struggle within Mapai seemed, on the surface, to 
be the Lavon Affair, there were deeper issues involved. Israel 
was developing into a modern, mainly urban and industrial, 
society. Living standards - in housing, household equip- 
ment, education, and entertainment - were rising to levels 
that would have been regarded as unreasonably luxurious by 
the early pioneers. The electric refrigerator and the gas stove 
were replacing the ice-box and the kerosene cooker; the vet- 
eran population was well on the way to West European stan- 
dards, and the new immigrants were hot on their heels. The 
egalitarianism which had reigned - in theory, at least - in the 
Histadrut and the public service was being challenged. Most 
of the political leaders had won their spurs in trade-union ac- 
tivity and agricultural settlement; now new strata of admin- 
istrators, scientists, and businessmen, concerned more with 
practical affairs than with ideologies, were arising. Profes- 
sional men and senior officials demanded salaries in keeping 
with their skills and experience. Younger men, with some en- 
couragement from Ben-Gurion, were breaking into the ranks 
of the top leadership. Even in the kibbutzim, new problems 
were arising - some as a result of restitution payments made 
by Germany to individual members. 

The political controversies of the period (treated in 
greater detail in Israel, State of: *Political Life and Parties), 
may be divided into three phases. In the second half of 1960, 
Pinhas Lavon claimed that new evidence, recently disclosed, 
proved that he had not been responsible for the security “mis- 
hap” that had led to his resignation. In the meantime, he had 
been appointed secretary-general of the Histadrut, but his fur- 
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ther progress in the political field was blocked by the memory 
of the old affair. Lavon’s efforts to clear his name developed 
into a virulent controversy with Ben-Gurion and his support- 
ers, which came to a climax with Mapai’s decision to depose 
Lavon from his Histadrut post. 

At the same time a second focus of controversy emerged: 
the decision of a cabinet committee clearing Lavon, which 
Ben-Gurion denounced as a misuse of authority and a miscar- 
riage of justice. When Ben-Gurion resigned and no solution 
to the subsequent crisis could be found but premature Knesset 
elections, his party again rallied round him and helped him 
reform his government after the elections. Ben-Gurion, how- 
ever, had not given up his struggle to rectify the “miscarriage 
of justice,’ and in 1963, shortly before submitting his final res- 
ignation as prime minister, he commissioned a new inquiry 
into the background of the affair. 

In 1963 President Ben-Zvi died and was succeeded by 
Shneour Zalman *Shazar. 

Levi *Eshkol, nominated by Ben-Gurion as his succes- 
sor, at first proclaimed a policy of continuity, but his personal 
style and inclinations, as well as his associations with the vet- 
eran leadership, soon found expression. He displayed a more 
friendly attitude toward the Zionist Organization, which he 
assured of full state backing and cooperation in its work in 
the Diaspora, as well as in Israel, and adopted a more concil- 
iatory tone toward the opposition, placating Herut by autho- 
rizing the reinterment in Israel of its deceased leader, Jabotin- 
sky (who had requested in his will, written in the 1930s, that 
his remains should be transferred to Palestine only “by order 
of that country’s eventual Jewish government”). Eshkol was 
more restrained in his public references to Arab leaders and 
to the Soviet Union, though speculations as to a new trend in 
foreign relations were not justified by any substantive change 
in policy. At the same time there was no advancement for the 
Ben-Gurionist “young guard”; the veterans were firmly in the 
saddle, and the attempt to conclude an alliance with Ahdut 
ha- Avodah was widely believed to be motivated not only by 
the long-standing aspiration for labor unity, but also by the 
Mapai leaders’ desire to establish a counter-weight to the chal- 
lenge from within their own party. 

The third phase started toward the end of 1964, when 
Ben-Gurion renewed his demand for a judicial inquiry into 
the actions of the 1960 cabinet committee. The pent-up an- 
tagonisms came to the surface and a heated controversy broke 
out, reaching a climax shortly before the 1965 elections with 
a split in the party and the establishment of a break-away list, 
*Rafi (Reshimat Poalei Yisrael - Israel Labor List), headed by 
Ben-Gurion, Moshe *Dayan, and Shimon *Peres. The partial 
healing of the 1944 rift in Mapai by the establishment of an 
“Alignment” with Ahdut ha-Avodah was thus achieved only 
at the expense of a new breach, which was closed only after 
the Six-Day War. 

There were also other changes in the party map. In 1961 
the General Zionists and the Progressives united to form the 
Liberal Party, but the new body disintegrated in 1965, when 
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the General Zionist section merged with Herut to form *Gahal 
(Gush Herut Liberalim - Herut-Liberal Bloc), while most of 
the Progressives established the Independent Liberal Party. 
In the latter years the Communists split into a mainly Jewish 
section, which kept the old name, Maki (Miflagah Komunistit 
Yisreelit - Israel Communist Party), and a mainly Arab sec- 
tion, Rakah (Reshimah Komunistit Hadashah - New Com- 
munist List), with strong Nasserist sympathies. 

Controversies over religious matters arose from time to 
time during the period. It took three years before agreement 
could be reached on the procedure for electing the Ashkenazi 
and Sephardi chief rabbis after the death of Rabbi Herzog in 
1959 and the expiry of Rabbi Nissim’s term in the following 
year. Between 1962 and 1964 there were repeated demonstra- 
tions and sit-down strikes by immigrants of the *Bene Israel 
community from India in protest against difficulties in get- 
ting rabbinical approval to marry with other Jews because of 
doubts as to the validity of their marriage and divorce proce- 
dures in their country of origin. In 1964 there were contro- 
versies over the proposal to install an “international” (non- 
kosher) kitchen on the Zim liner ss Shalom and the problem 
of supervising kashrut at the large regional slaughterhouse at 
Kiryat Malakhi. Considerable feeling was aroused over the 
case of the ten-year-old Yossele Shumacher, who was with- 
held from his parents by extreme religious groups associated 
with his grandfather in order to assure his receiving a rigidly 
Orthodox education and was ultimately found in 1962 by the 
Israel Secret Service in New York, where he was being kept 
under cover. A League for the Abolition of Religious Coer- 
cion was established and occasionally clashed with religious 
zealots. 

Religious life flourished, however, with little connection 
with such controversies. About one-third of the children at- 
tended state and other religious schools; in 1968 there were 
250 yeshivot, with 18,000 students, mostly in Jerusalem and 
Bene Berak, constituting the greatest center of Jewish rab- 
binic learning in the world. A new generation of Israel-born 
religious youth, recognizable by their knitted skull-caps, were 
growing up in their own youth movements and a wide net- 
work of religious kibbutzim and moshavim. Sabbath and fes- 
tivals were not only observed in the home but also, as official 
public holidays, were marked by the closing of shops, facto- 
ries, offices, and public institutions. 

A profound impression was made on the country by the 
trial of Adolf *Eichmann, who had been the main organizer of 
the Nazi extermination program. His apprehension in Argen- 
tina by Secret Service volunteers was announced on May 23, 
1960, and he was indicted under the Nazis and Nazi Collabora- 
tors (Punishment) Law, 1950. He was put on trial in Jerusalem 
on April 11, 1961, and sentenced to death on December 15; on 
May 31, 1962 — two days after the rejection of his appeal to the 
Supreme Court — he was executed - the first and only death 
penalty carried out under Israel law. The trial brought home 
to the consciousness of the public, particularly the youth and 
the Oriental communities, the horrors of the Holocaust and 
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its significance in modern Jewish history. It also emphasized 
the role of Israel as a Jewish state where, for the first time since 
the beginning of the Exile, a Jewish court could mete out jus- 
tice for crimes against the Jewish people. 

Despite the political, religious, and other controversies, 
most of the second decade was a period of rapid economic 
development. During the period 1960-65, the gross national 
product increased by an average of about 11% a year. Exports 
were almost doubled, reaching a total of $406,000,000 (50% 
of imports) in 1965. The domestic market for locally grown 
food was approaching saturation point; with the rise in the 
standard of living, further increments in personal incomes 
were being spent mainly on manufactured goods. Farmers, 
therefore, concentrated on growing more variegated crops, 
specialization, and increasing efficiency by mechanization 
and other means. Exports of fresh agricultural produce to- 
taled $86,000,000 in 1965, of which $71,000,000 was citrus. 
New crops were introduced: cotton, supplying almost all the 
local demand; groundnuts, mainly for export; and sugarbeets, 
processed in local refineries. The national water carrier, which 
brought the upper Jordan waters through Lake Kinneret down 
to the Negev, was completed and went into full operation in 
1965. As conventional water resources were now almost fully 
exploited, attention was focused on the desalinization of sea 
and brackish water, various methods being closely studied 
and tried out. U.S. President Johnson and Prime Minister 
Eshkol agreed in 1964 to study the feasibility of erecting a 
joint atomic-power and sea-water desalinization station, but 
difficulties in producing water at an economic price delayed 
execution of the project. 

The greatest growth was in industry, which had now be- 
come the main instrument for absorbing the immigrants and 
reducing dependence on external resources by replacing im- 
ports and stepping up exports. Industrial production totaled 
1L6,900,000,000 in 1965 and employed 236,000 hands. The 
growth was more rapid in new industries, like metals and 
machinery, chemicals and fertilizers, copper and phosphates, 
and electronic equipment, than in the established ones, such 
as food, textiles, and building materials. Israel now manu- 
factured products like paper, tires, radios, and refrigerators, 
which had had to be imported in the previous decade. Israel 
Aircraft Industries, Lydda, which had started as the Bedek 
works for maintenance and overhaul, was now the country’s 
largest industrial organization, manufacturing small military 
and civilian planes. As Jaffa and Tel Aviv ports were inade- 
quate to handle the greatly increased trade, a new deepwater 
port was built at Ashdod and started operations at the end 
of 1965. A new harbor at Eilat was inaugurated in the same 
year. The merchant fleet grew to over 100 ships, with a dead- 
weight capacity of some 1,100,000 tons, and El Al carried over 
300,000 passengers in 1965 — over six times as many as in 
1960. Widespread improvements in technical, financial, and 
administrative skills helped to raise productivity. The govern- 
ment directed extensive resources — in some years two-thirds 
of the development budget - to industrial development. Its in- 
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fluence was not always exerted on purely economic grounds. 
To promote the dispersal of the population and provide em- 
ployment for newcomers, investors were often induced to erect 
their plants in *Kiryat Shemonah, *Beth Shemesh, or *Dimo- 
nah instead of Tel Aviv or its environs, where they could have 
operated more profitably. For the sake of self-sufficiency the 
Histadrut was helped to expand its “Steel City” at Acre, and 
private entrepreneurs were aided in setting up paper mills at 
Haderah, though it might have been cheaper to import the 
paper and the finished steel. 

Prices had risen considerably since the exchange rate of 
1L1.80 to the dollar was fixed, and government efforts to direct 
investment into socially and politically desirable channels had 
led to the proliferation of subsidies, preferential loans, tax re- 
liefs, administrative restrictions on imports, and other induce- 
ments and pressures. The result was that the average effective 
rate of exchange in 1961 was about 112.70 to the dollar, and 
for some protected or subsidized products as high as 116.00 
or 1L8.00 per dollar. Budgetary deficits in 1960 and 1961, as 
well as a considerable influx of personal restitution payments 
from Germany, which grew from $26,000,000 in 1960 to 
$110,000,000 in 1961, added to the inflationary pressures. 

In February 1962, a second “New Economic Policy” was 
announced. It was based on devaluation to the rate of 1L3.00 
per dollar and the gradual reduction or annulment of dis- 
criminatory subsidies, levies, premiums, etc., in order to put 
production on an economic basis, expose local industries to 
competition from imports, make exports more profitable, and 
compel manufacturers to increase efficiency. The policy was 
not consistently applied, however. Concessions were made to 
various groups of producers, as well as to mortgagees whose 
payments were linked to the value of the dollar. Inflationary 
pressures continued: prices started rising in 1963 at the rate 
of some 7% per year, and wage increases in the private sector 
were followed by a considerable rise in civil service salaries, a 
by-product of the introduction of a uniform grading system. 
Average nominal hourly wages rose by 17% in 1964 and again 
in 1965. The adverse trade balance (goods and services) grew 
to an average of some $500,000,000 in the years 1962-65. This 
was the price for the continued rise in the national product, 
a 6-7% annual growth in national income per capita, and a 
state of full employment. 

After the 1965 elections the government took steps to 
cool down the overheated economy, raising taxes and cut- 
ting down its expenditures. Several important public works 
projects, such as the national water carrier and the building 
of Ashdod port, had been completed. A drop in immigration 
from an average of about 60,000 a year in 1961-64 to 30,000 
in 1965 and 16,000 in 1966 led to a decrease in the demand for 
housing and a slump in the building and ancillary industries. 
The government's measures of economic restraint succeeded 
in stabilizing prices, keeping imports stationary, and reducing 
the adverse trade balance by some $75,000,000 in 1966, but 
only at the cost of an economic recession and a considerable 
rise in unemployment, to the level of 30,000. After 15 years of 
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almost continuous expansion, the national product in effect 
did not increase at all during the year. The government hoped 
that a wage freeze, increased productivity, and the transfer of 
labor and resources to production for export would, in the 
long run, put the economy on a sounder footing, but the eco- 
nomic difficulties had a depressing effect on public morale. It 
was in an atmosphere of gloom and uncertainty that the threat 
to national survival, in the early summer of 1967, galvanized 
the nation into a new upsurge of energy and confidence, which 
encompassed all spheres of national life. 

Education continued to expand: in the 1966/67 school 
year there were some 750,000 pupils and students, including 
about 120,000 in post-primary schools and 30,000 in the uni- 
versities. A graded fee system was introduced by stages in the 
post-primary schools: those who passed a uniform examina- 
tion in the basic subjects were subsidized, partially or wholly, 
in accordance with family income and circumstances. About 
70% of pupils continued their studies after the age of 14: half 
in academic high schools and the rest in agricultural or voca- 
tional secondary schools. Special efforts were still needed to 
equalize the educational opportunities of children whose par- 
ents had come from Asia and Africa, only about 25% of whom 
received post-primary schooling. Measures taken in new im- 
migrant areas included free kindergartens for three-and four- 
year-old children; a longer school day; separate grouping of 
children in the higher grades of the primary school according 
to attainments in Hebrew, mathematics and English, enabling 
them to progress at the rate best suited to their abilities in each 
subject; and the establishment of an Israel Education Fund 
through which donors from abroad helped to build compre- 
hensive and other schools in the development areas. The He- 
brew University and the Technion continued to expand, with 
12,000 and 5,000 students, respectively; Tel Aviv University, 
which became an independent institution in 1961, had 8,000, 
and Bar-Ilan 3,500. The nuclei of two more universities at 
*Beersheba (from 1970 the University of the Negev) and *Haifa 
(from 1969 the University of Haifa), were established under 
the supervision of the older institutions. 

More and more, Israel was becoming a world Jew- 
ish center. In addition to the Zionist Organization, which 
held its quadrennial congresses and the annual meetings of 
its General Council in Jerusalem, many Zionist and other Jew- 
ish organizations held their conventions in Israel. Thousands 
of young people attended study institutes and youth-leaders’ 
courses organized by the Jewish Agency or came for periods 
of work in kibbutzim. The Jewish Agency also conducted 
courses for teachers and communal leaders, and rabbinical 
seminaries and other Jewish institutions abroad arranged their 
own courses in Israel. Ties between Israel and the Diaspora 
were reinforced by a growing network of family and other 
personal relationships: a high proportion of the thousands of 
Jewish tourists had relatives and close friends in Israel. The 
ideal of the “spiritual center” enunciated by Ahad Ha-Am 
was taking shape, although there were those who pointed to 
evidence of cultural and sociological divergences between 
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the “sabras” growing up in Israel and young Jews in the Di- 
aspora. 

There was a steady expansion in the scope, and improve- 
ment in the cordiality, of Israel’s foreign ties during the period. 
In 1967 Israel maintained diplomatic relations with 98 coun- 
tries, with permanent missions in 78 of them, compared with 
55 countries and 38 permanent missions in 1958. The number 
of countries with diplomatic missions in Israel increased from 
43 to 58, seven others having non-resident representatives. The 
only significant exceptions were the Arab and some Muslim 
countries and a few others, like India, closely associated with 
them. Relations were particularly close with the United States, 
the British Commonwealth countries, West European states 
(like France, Holland, and the Scandinavian countries), and 
some of the countries of Latin America and Africa. Although 
the U.S. Operations Mission in Israel was withdrawn in 1962, 
as Israel could no longer be considered an underdeveloped 
country, American aid, in the form of government and other 
loans and the sale of agricultural surpluses, continued. In 
view of the flow of Soviet jet bombers and missiles to Egypt, 
US. President Kennedy stated in May 1962 that, if necessary, 
America would take measures to prevent or halt aggression 
in the Middle East, and in September 1962 the United States, 
for the first time, publicly agreed to supply arms to Israel by 
selling Hawk ground-to-air defensive missiles. President de 
Gaulle maintained France’s policy of cordial support and, on 
the occasion of visits by Ben-Gurion in 1961 and Eshkol in 
1964, publicly referred to Israel as “our friend and ally.’ French 
Mystere jets constituted a major part of Israel's air-strike force. 
The international cooperation program was expanded to cover 
Latin American and some Mediterranean, as well as African 
and Asian, countries. 

Relations with the German Federal Republic aroused 
considerable difficulty and controversy. Israel was represented 
by a mission at Cologne, which, while primarily concerned 
with trade, also performed consular and informative func- 
tions. Deliveries under the reparations agreement were duly 
completed, totaling over $400,000,000 in the ten-year pe- 
riod ending 1962. After a meeting between Ben-Gurion and 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer in New York in March 1960, 
West Germany began to give Israel secret military aid and 
there were discussions on the possibility of large-scale eco- 
nomic assistance after the end of reparations. Leading indi- 
viduals and various groups from Germany visited Israel; trade 
relations developed and there were some cultural exchanges. 
These trends were criticized by some survivors of the Holo- 
caust and others as “treason to the memory of the victims of 
the Nazis.” Herut and left-wing critics accused the govern- 
ment of giving the stamp of Israel approval to German efforts 
to attain respectability and of endangering Israel's relations 
with the Soviet Union. Ben-Gurion replied that only a racist 
outlook could justify a boycott of Germans as such and that 
Israel needed German aid and support to safeguard her se- 
curity. In 1963 there were reports that German scientists were 
helping Egypt to develop weapons of mass destruction, and 
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Israel demanded that the German government put an end to 
their activities. Another crisis arose in 1965, when West Ger- 
many succumbed to Arab pressure by ending military assis- 
tance to Israel, but offered, in compensation, to establish full 
diplomatic relations and consider extended economic aid. The 
crisis was resolved when the first German and Israel ambas- 
sadors presented their credentials in the respective capitals in 
August; agreement on a German loan of DM160,000,000 was 
concluded in May 1966. 

The Soviet Union continued to denounce Israel and 
Zionism, rejecting charges of cultural and other discrimina- 
tion against Soviet Jews and appeals to permit them to settle in 
Israel, at least if they had relatives there. There was no response 
to Israel's efforts to improve economic and cultural relations, 
apart from isolated exchange visits by sports teams, musicians, 
etc. In reply to a Soviet note on the denuclearization of the 
Mediterranean area in 1963, Israel declared that the immediate 
danger arose out of the conventional arms build-up of the Arab 
states, which was openly directed against Israel. In May 1964 
Prime Minister Eshkol repeated an assurance given by Ben- 
Gurion in December 1960 that “nuclear development in Israel 
is designed exclusively for peaceful purposes” and declared 
that the government “has not taken the initiative in introduc- 
ing new arms or new types of arms - either conventional or 
non-conventional - to the Middle East.” There was growing 
concern about the U.S.S.R’s supply of arms to Egypt and Syria 
and its use of the veto in the UN Security Council to prevent 
the adoption of any decision unfavorable to the Arabs. 

For a decade after the Sinai Campaign there was no large- 
scale outbreak of hostilities between Israel and the Arabs, but 
neither was there a decline in tension. Arab hatred of Israel 
was continually fanned by teachers, journalists, and politi- 
cians; incessant declarations of undying hostility came from 
leaders of both “progressive” and “conservative” Arab states. 
Ben-Gurion repeatedly stated that Israel was prepared for 
complete disarmament in Israel and the Arab countries un- 
der mutual supervision and proposed a joint American-Soviet 
guarantee of the territorial independence of all Middle East 
states, but there was no response to either proposal. 

Nasser made no secret of his refusal to acquiesce in the 
continued existence of Israel. In June 1962, for example, he 
spoke of his people’s “determination to liquidate one of the 
most dangerous enclaves opposing the struggle of our peo- 
ples” In the main, however, especially after the beginning 
of his involvement in the Yemen toward the end of 1962, he 
stressed that a long period of preparation would be required 
before the final clash. Apart from occasional flare-ups on the 
border with Jordan, most of the attacks came from Syrian po- 
sitions on the Golan Heights overlooking the demilitarized 
zones and Lake Kinneret. An Israeli reprisal operation in 1962 
drew the usual Security Council condemnation, but a resolu- 
tion condemning the killing of settlers in border villages in 
the following year was vetoed by the Soviet Union. 

The Arab summit conferences in Cairo and Alexandria, 
in January and September 1964, decided to intensify the strug- 
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gle against Israel by diverting the headwaters of the Jordan 
River to frustrate Israel's water-development plans, setting up 
a unified Syrian-Lebanese-Jordanian military command, and 
establishing a Palestinian Liberation Organization, headed by 
Ahmad Shukeiri, with an “army” composed of Arab refugees. 
On January 20 Prime Minister Eshkol pointed out that Jor- 
dan, Syria, and Lebanon were drawing considerable quantities 
of water from the Jordan-Yarmuk system and that Israel was 
taking no more than her share in accordance with the John- 
ston Plan. “Israel will oppose unilateral and illegal measures 
by Arab countries and will act for the preservation of her vital 
rights,’ he declared. In the spring of 1965 Israel artillery, re- 
turning Syrian fire, damaged preliminary works in connec- 
tion with the diversion scheme. 

In the same year a new Palestinian terrorist organization, 
al-Fatah, began operations on a considerable scale, sending 
small bands of terrorists from bases in Syria, Lebanon, and 
Jordan into Israel to sabotage railroads and other installations 
and blow up homes and public buildings. Israel warned that 
it would hold its neighbors responsible for attacks initiated 
from their territories and carried out reprisals in Jordan and 
Lebanon. The seizure of power in Syria by an extreme wing 
of the Baath Party, with pro-Communist leanings, was fol- 
lowed by more frequent shooting at Israeli farmers and army 
patrols and greater encouragement for al-Fatah operations. 
Syrian Premier Yusuf Zuayin warned: “We shall set the entire 
area afire and any Israeli movement will result in a final rest- 
ing place for Israel.” Israel Foreign Minister Abba Eban told 
the Security Council in October 1965 that armed infiltrators 
organized in Syria had committed 61 outrages on Israeli ter- 
ritory since January. He declared that Israel had no interest 
in the social philosophy or international orientation of the 
Syrian regime and emphatically denied allegations that Israel 
was planning to overthrow it. Further attacks took place while 
the Council was deliberating, but a motion “inviting” Syria 
to stop sabotage incursions from her territory was vetoed by 
the Soviet Union. 

In default of international action, Israel took steps to 
strengthen her defenses. On November 8 Prime Minister 
Eshkol announced that the period of compulsory service for 
men, which had been reduced to 26 months in 1963, would be 
restored to 30 months. On November 13, the day after three 
Israeli soldiers were killed and six wounded by a land mine 
near the armistice line in the Mt. Hebron area in Jordanian ter- 
ritory, a strong Israeli force crossed the armistice demarcation 
line and, after evacuating the residents, blew up 40 houses in 
es-Samu and two other villages where marauders had found 
shelter; 15 trucks carrying Arab Legion reinforcements were 
also destroyed. The Security Council unanimously (except for 
one abstention) censured Israel for the raid. 


The Six-Day War and After: 1967-1970 

Israel celebrated her 19" Independence Day on May 15, 1967, 
with a modest military parade in Jerusalem, from which air- 
craft, armor, and artillery were excluded in compliance with 
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the 1949 Armistice Agreement with Jordan. Three and a half 
weeks later, after the *Six-Day War, the situation in the Mid- 
dle East had been radically transformed: the Egyptian, Jorda- 
nian, and Syrian armies had been shattered; Israel was in con- 
trol of territories stretching from the Golan Heights to Sharm 
el-Sheikh and from the Suez Canal to the Jordan River; and 
a new upsurge of national energy and confidence had been 
matched by a wave of concern and devotion that swept over 
world Jewry, engulfing hundreds of thousands who realized, 
when the Jewish state was in peril, how much its survival 
meant to them. This feeling affected Jews in all countries, in- 
cluding both the youth and the most assimilated. 

Tension on the Syrian frontier had risen steadily during 
the early months of 1967, despite a special series of meetings 
of the Israel-Syrian MAc to discuss practical arrangements for 
securing a peaceful atmosphere on the armistice demarcation 
line. Israel repeatedly complained to the UN Security Council 
and warned that she would take all measures necessary to pro- 
tect the lives of her citizens. On April 7, after heavy shelling of 
border villages by Syrian tanks and heavy artillery, Israeli air- 
craft went into action and shot down six Syrian Mig 215s. 

Radio Moscow accused Israel of attacking Syria in the 
service of American “reactionary and imperialist circles” that 
were plotting to prevent the consolidation of the “progressive” 
Syrian regime. While terrorist raids into Israel continued, the 
Soviet Union told the Egyptians that Israel was concentrat- 
ing “huge armed forces” near the Syrian border. Dmitri Chu- 
vakhin, the Soviet Ambassador to Israel, refused an invitation 
from Prime Minister Eshkol to verify, by personal inspection 
on the spot, that the allegation was unfounded. Israel imme- 
diately denied the Soviet allegations and as UN Secretary-Gen- 
eral U Thant stated on May 19, “reports from UNTSO observers 
confirmed the absence of troop concentrations and significant 
troop movements on both sides of the line.” 

Meanwhile, on May 14, Nasser had begun openly dis- 
patching large numbers of Egyptian troops into Sinai. Eshkol 
told the Israel government that the Egyptian troop move- 
ments, apparently, had more demonstrative than practical 
significance, but ordered part of the reserves mobilized as 
a precautionary measure. On May 16 Cairo Radio declared: 
“The existence of Israel has continued too long. We welcome 
the Israeli aggression, we welcome the battle that we have 
long awaited. The great hour has come. The battle has come 
in which we shall destroy Israel.” On the same day Egypt de- 
manded the withdrawal of the uN Emergency Force (UNEF) 
from the Gaza Strip and Sinai borders and Sharm el-Sheikh, 
and when U Thant replied that any such request would be re- 
garded as a demand for its complete withdrawal, officially re- 
quested the evacuation of the force. On May 19 the UNEF com- 
mander, General Rikhye, told Israel that the force would cease 
to function the same day. U Thant flew to Cairo on May 22; 
on the next day Nasser announced his intention to block the 
Straits of Tiran to Israeli ships and others carrying “strategic 
cargoes,” and Eshkol immediately declared that any interfer- 
ence with freedom of passage in the Gulf of Akaba and the 
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straits constituted “an act of aggression.” On May 26 Nasser 
declared: “Sharm el-Sheikh means a confrontation with Israel. 
After having taken this step we must be prepared to wage total 
war on Israel.” The Security Council met on May 24 but could 
not agree on any action. On May 25 Foreign Minister Eban 
left for Washington, London, and Paris to ask for support and, 
specifically, measures to lift the blockade in the straits. Only 
four out of a score of maritime powers that had announced 
their support for free passage in 1957 were willing to coop- 
erate. Neither Britain nor France was willing to stand by the 
1950 Tripartite Declaration. The French spoke of the need to 
examine the legal position on free passage through the Straits 
of Tiran, and General de Gaulle warned Eban that he would 
oppose whichever side struck first. 

Under the looming shadow of war, the country was pre- 
paring for the worst. The organization and training of the re- 
serves units was being brought up to concert pitch, while older 
men and women and schoolchildren helped to keep services 
going. Many worked overtime without pay to get in the har- 
vest, keep up supplies, and fill export orders. After a day’s rush 
on groceries, the government announced that ample supplies 
of food were available and kept the warehouses open until late 
at night so that shops could replenish stocks. The country anx- 
iously awaited a government decision to end the uncertainty, 
and army leaders pressed for action. 

A cabinet meeting on May 27 decided to make another ef- 
fort to avert war. In a broadcast to the nation on the next day, 
Eshkol said that further diplomatic measures were to be taken 
to safeguard free passage in the Straits of Tiran and that “lines 
of activity” had been laid down “for the purpose of removing 
the military concentrations from Israel's southern border, pro- 
tecting our sovereign rights and security on the borders and 
averting aggression, so that we shall not have to act in self-de- 
fense with military force” Widespread demands were made 
for the establishment of a government of national unity to for- 
tify public confidence and, specifically, for the appointment of 
Moshe Dayan as minister of defense. On May 30, King Hussein 
of Jordan placed his forces under Egyptian control. Egyptian, 
Saudi Arabian, and Iraqi troops were sent to Jordan, and Iraqi, 
Algerian, and Kuwaiti forces to Egypt. On June 1 Dayan was 
co-opted to the cabinet as defense minister and three days later 
Menahem Begin, the Herut leader, and Yosef Sapir, the Liberal 
leader, as ministers without portfolio. On June 3 Radio Cairo 
quoted an order of the day by General Murtaji, commander 
of the Egyptian Forces in Sinai, hailing “the Holy War through 
which you will restore the rights of the Arabs which have been 
stolen in Palestine and reconquer the plundered soil of Pales- 
tine” On the next day, Iraq followed Hussein’s example. 

Surrounded by Arab forces that were liable to attack at 
any moment, Israel could delay no longer. On the morning of 
June 5 the Israel air force attacked the airfields of Egypt, Jor- 
dan, Iraq, and Syria, destroying 452 planes - 391 of them on 
the ground - in under three hours and achieving complete 
superiority in the air. As the attack was nearing completion, 
the southern command moved against the Egyptian armies 
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massed on the Negev border. One divisional task force broke 
through heavily defended positions on the coast and reached 
El-Arish by the evening. A second advanced toward the main 
Egyptian positions around Abu Aweigila, opposite Nizzanah, 
while a third moved through the sand dunes further north to 
the Egyptian rear. At the same time, Gaza was attacked from 
the south. On the second day of fighting, the Israeli forces 
advanced toward the Egyptian second line and concentrated 
most of their armor in the heart of Sinai. On the third day, 
Israeli tanks carried out a large-scale encirclement operation, 
closing up all avenues of escape for the Egyptian armor and 
compelling it to engage in frontal combat. In one of the larg- 
est armor battles in history, with over 1,000 tanks participat- 
ing on both sides, the Egyptian power was shattered, and on 
June 8 the Israeli forces had reached the Suez Canal and were 
moving south along the eastern shore of the Gulf of Suez. 
Meanwhile the Gaza Strip had been taken, Israeli naval forces 
had captured Sharm el-Sheikh, and parachute troops landed 
there were moving northward to link up with the armor. By 
dawn on Friday June 9, Israeli forces were encamped along the 
canal and the Gulf of Suez. The Egyptians had had over 400 
tanks destroyed and 200 captured, losing more than 10,000 
men and 12,000 prisoners. 

On the morning of June 5 Israel had notified King Hus- 
sein, through the unTso chief of staff, that if his forces kept 
the peace Jordan would be immune from attack. Nevertheless, 
almost immediately Jordanian forces opened fire all along the 
armistice line, occupied uN headquarters in East Jerusalem, 
and indiscriminately shelled the Jewish areas in the west of the 
city. Israel’s central command counterattacked, concentrating 
on the hills round the city. By the next day, after bitter fight- 
ing that lasted throughout the night, the garrison on Mount 
Scopus had been relieved and the whole of Jerusalem outside 
the Old City was in Israel’s hands. At the same time the north- 
ern command attacked the Jordanian forces in Samaria (the 
northern part of the “West Bank”), while central command 
forces, which had taken the strong points on the hills to the 
north of the Jerusalem Corridor, moved eastward to cut the 
road from the city to the north. By June 7 Israel was in con- 
trol of Nablus, Ramallah, Jericho, and Bethlehem. It was now 
possible to start the historic battle for the Old City, which was 
taken by a paratroop unit breaking in through St. Stephen's 
(Lions) Gate in hand-to-hand fighting to avoid any damage 
to the holy places. By the evening the whole of Samaria and 
Judea were in Israel’s hands. 

In the north, the Syrians had been shelling Israel towns 
and villages from their heavily fortified positions on the Golan 
Heights. With the fighting over in the south and the center, the 
Israel air force opened fire on the gun positions, and at noon 
on June 9 the infantry and armor attacked. After fierce fight- 
ing, in which one position after another was taken in close 
combat, the Israel forces reached the town of Kuneitra, on the 
main road to Damascus, at 2:30 P.M. on the 10%. 

The Security Council, which met on almost every one 
of the six days of fighting, called for a cease-fire on June 6, 7, 
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and 9. With the acceptance of the cease-fire by Israel, Egypt, 
Jordan, Lebanon, and Syria, the Six-Day War came to an 
end. Israel casualties were 777 killed and 2,586 wounded; the 
Arabs had lost some 15,000 men, hundreds of tanks, and the 
bulk of their air forces. Israel held 26,476 sq. mi. of territory 
previously in Arab hands: 444 sq. mi. on the Golan Heights, 
2,270 sq. mi. in Judea and Samaria, 140 sq. mi. in the Gaza 
Strip, and 23,622 sq. mi. in Sinai. A Soviet-sponsored proposal 
to condemn Israel as the aggressor and demand immediate 
withdrawal from all occupied territories was rejected by the 
Security Council on June 14, and three similar proposals were 
turned down by the General Assembly on July 4. 

When Defense Minister Moshe Dayan paid his first visit 
to the Old City of Jerusalem on June 7, he said: “We have uni- 
fied Jerusalem, the divided capital of Israel. We have returned 
to the holiest of our holy places never to depart from it again” 
On the same day, Prime Minister Eshkol assured the heads 
of all the religious communities that they would retain con- 
trol of their holy places, the chief rabbis being in charge of the 
Western Wall of the Temple Court (the “Wailing Wall”). On 
June 27 the minister of the interior, under a law passed by the 
Knesset the day before, issued an order extending the limits 
of Jerusalem and the jurisdiction of Israel law to the eastern 
part of the city. At noon the next day the 19-year-old barri- 
ers between East and West Jerusalem were removed; hence- 
forth the 66,000 Arabs (54,000 Muslims and 12,000 Chris- 
tians) and 195,000 Jews of Jerusalem were free to mingle as 
citizens of one city. 

Military government was established in the areas ad- 
ministered under the cease-fire agreements, but the existing 
local authorities and officials were left free to operate without 
interference, except where security interests were concerned. 
Schools were reopened with the same staffs, curricula, and 
textbooks, apart from the revision or replacement of those 
containing incitement against the Jews or Israel. A small num- 
ber of Israel officials, seconded to central and regional military 
government headquarters, helped to improve services, intro- 
duce modern agricultural methods, and stimulate industrial 
development. The courts were reopened, with the same judges 
and staffs administering the law previously in force; Israel mil- 
itary courts dealt only with offenses against security. An “open 
bridges” policy was instituted: West Bank Arabs moved freely 
to and fro across the Jordan and sold their produce in the Arab 
countries; residents of the Gaza Strip could travel for the first 
time to the West Bank and further afield; high school gradu- 
ates could take Egyptian matriculation examinations and go to 
study in Egyptian and other Arab universities. Some 200,000 
Arabs fled eastward across the Jordan River during the fight- 
ing or left to join their families afterward. The applications of 
21,000 to return were approved, but by the end of August 1967 
only 14,000 had done so. Further applications for the pur- 
pose of family reunification were considered on their merits. 
Relatives and friends of West Bank residents were allowed to 
come for prolonged visits each summer. Thousands of Arabs 
worked inside Israel's pre-1967 borders: in March 1970, 18,000 
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from the West Bank and 6,600 from the Gaza Strip were thus 
employed through the labor exchanges. Many of the refugee 
camps were connected with the electricity network; refugees, 
especially in the Gaza Strip, were a high proportion of those 
who worked in Israel, earning considerably increased wages 
(see also Israel, State of: ‘Arab Population). 

Nevertheless, the Arabs of the areas, the great majority of 
whom had close relatives in Jordan and other Arab countries, 
regarded themselves as closely connected with the Arab world 
and, although there was a widespread desire for peace, looked 
forward expectantly to the withdrawal of Israel forces and the 
end of Israel rule. In the early months after the war, there were 
political demonstrations, and some of the young people co- 
operated with the terrorist organizations. In the Gaza Strip, 
particularly in the refugee camps, grenades were repeatedly 
thrown at army patrols and at Arabs “collaborating” with the 
authorities by going out to work in Israel. Stern measures were 
taken by the security forces against anyone using violence or 
harboring terrorists, and the great majority of the population 
kept the peace and denied shelter to armed infiltrators. 

Israel ignored a Security Council resolution of May 21, 
1968, calling for the annulment of measures taken to change 
the status of Jerusalem, but expressed recognition of univer- 
sal spiritual interests in the city and readiness to guarantee 
the immunity of the holy places of all faiths. A fire in the al- 
Aqsa Mosque in Jerusalem on Aug. 29, 1969, was exploited by 
Arab propaganda to rouse anti-Israel sentiment in the Mus- 
lim world and get a censure resolution passed in the Security 
Council (September 15), although the arsonist, an Australian 
named Michael Rohan, was immediately apprehended and 
found to be suffering from paranoiac schizophrenia. Almost 
none of the East Jerusalem Arabs applied for Israel citizenship, 
but they were automatically entitled to vote in municipal elec- 
tions and 7,000 of them did so in 1969 — more than in the last 
elections to the city council under Jordanian rule. 

The weeks of tension preceding the Six-Day War led to 
an unprecedented awakening among Jews abroad, especially 
the youth. Thousands of young volunteers invaded Israel mis- 
sions and Jewish Agency offices, clamoring to be allowed to 
help in the emergency; many made their own way to Israel by 
any available plane. While they arrived too late to fight, they 
worked in fields and orchards, helped the army clear up the 
debris of battle, and began the reconstruction of the Hebrew 
University and Hadassah Hospital buildings on Mount Sco- 
pus. About 30% of them stayed and others established aliyah 
groups on their return abroad. The Zionist movement issued 
a call for aliyah, and the 27 Zionist Congress, meeting in 
Jerusalem in June 1968, adopted a new “Jerusalem Program” 
calling for aliyah from all countries. For the first time there 
was a large influx of immigrants from the West. The task of 
fitting absorption machinery to their needs became a matter 
of urgency, and a Ministry of Immigrant Absorption, headed 
by Deputy Prime Minister Yigal Allon, was set up for the pur- 
pose. Donations by Diaspora Jewry reached unprecedented 
levels, rising from $50,000,000 in 1966/67 to $350,000,000 
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in 1967/68. The Jerusalem Economic Conference, attended 
in April 1968 by over 500 prominent Jewish businessmen and 
economists from abroad, set up a network of regional and 
trade subcommittees to organize practical measures for in- 
creasing investments, establishing new undertakings in Israel, 
and enhancing efficiency. 

The war had raised far-reaching problems of policy for 
Israel's leaders and public. The new situation and the entry of 
Moshe Dayan into the cabinet helped heal the rift in the labor 
movement: in January 1968 Mapai, Ahdut ha-Avodah, and 
Rafi merged to form the *Israel Labor Party, which established 
an “alignment” with Mapam a year later (for other political 
developments, see Political Life and Parties). It was clear that 
a new and critical stage had been initiated, and might deter- 
mine the destiny of Israel for many years to come. All but a 
tiny minority agreed that the 1949 armistice lines were dead 
and buried and that united Jerusalem and the Golan Heights, 
which had threatened the Jewish villages below for two de- 
cades, must not be given up. Apart from these points, how- 
ever, there were deep differences, cutting across party lines, 
as to the map of the future. Gahal and some members of the 
Labor and National Religious parties believed that Israel must 
hold on to the boundaries achieved in June 1967 in order to 
fulfill the ideal of Erez Yisrael ha-Shelemah (“The Undivided 
Land of Israel”) as the national homeland of the Jewish people, 
with the Sinai Peninsula as a buffer against any further threat 
from Egypt. Others, including Rakah, some individuals, and 
small groups, mostly left-wing, called for the return of all the 
occupied territories as the price of peace. The majority of the 
Labor Party, Mapam, and the Independent Liberals, as well 
as many members of the religious parties, were prepared to 
give up most of the territories in return for definitive peace 
treaties with Egypt and Jordan. 

There was also the problem of the political attitude to be 
adopted toward the former Palestinian Arabs in the admin- 
istered territories. The official policy was that peace could be 
concluded only with the government of Jordan, and that the 
relations between the former Palestinians and King Hussein 
were an internal matter of no concern to Israel. Others advo- 
cated an attempt to reach a settlement with the population of 
the West Bank, perhaps on the basis of setting up a separate 
Palestinian state in the area. Voices were also raised in favor of 
an attempt by Israel to solve the problem of the refugees un- 
der its rule, but the majority view was that large-scale schemes 
would only arouse antagonism and that the best policy was to 
improve the employment and social conditions of the refu- 
gees as part of the measures for increasing prosperity in the 
administered areas in general. 

The government decided, in view of the differences of 
opinion within it and the fact that no Arab country was ready 
to negotiate, that there was no need to take any decisions on 
boundaries unless and until definite proposals would have to 
be submitted at the peace conference table. Various interim 
government pronouncements were summarized, however, in 
an “unwritten doctrine” adopted, mainly in response to pres- 
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sure from Dayan, at the first Labor Party convention in Au- 
gust 1969. According to this program, advocacy of which was 
optional for party spokesmen, the Gaza Strip, as well as the 
Golan Heights and the whole of Jerusalem, should remain un- 
der Israel rule; there should be a territorial link with Sharm 
el-Sheikh to safeguard freedom of shipping from and to Eilat, 
and the Jordan River should be Israel's “security border.” Un- 
der the last head, which was in keeping with the “Allon Plan” 
proposed by the deputy prime minister, most of the West Bank 
could be reunited politically with Jordan, but no Arab military 
forces would be permitted east of the Jordan River. 

There was some controversy over the question of Jew- 
ish settlement in the administered areas. While the maxi- 
malists advocated the establishment of villages and urban 
quarters wherever possible, as an expression of Jewish rights 
in the whole of Erez Israel and in order to strengthen Israel's 
hold on the areas, other circles objected on the ground that 
such settlement could prejudice peace negotiations. General 
opinion supported government policy to give priority to set- 
tlement required mainly for security reasons. A number of 
*Nahal outposts - some of which were later converted into 
civilian villages - were set up on the Golan Heights, along 
the Jordan Valley, and on the northern Sinai coast. Two of the 
villages in the Ezyon Bloc, destroyed during the War of Inde- 
pendence, were resettled. Most controversial was the begin- 
ning of the establishment of a Jewish quarter on the outskirts 
of Hebron, first on the independent initiative of a religious 
group and later with government assistance. The building of 
new quarters in East Jerusalem and the rehabilitation of the 
Jewish Quarter in the Old City met with virtually unanimous 
approval in Israel. 

Meanwhile, the quest for a solution was proceeding, to 
the accompaniment of renewed fighting from time to time 
on various sectors of the cease-fire lines. Immediately after 
the Six-Day War, Israel called for direct peace negotiations. 
There were hopes that the Arabs might now be ready to dis- 
cuss some form of peace or coexistence with Israel. These soon 
disappeared, however, after the Soviet Union undertook to 
rehabilitate the Egyptian and Syrian armies, initiating a vast 
airlift of planes, tanks, and other equipment to replace their 
losses and sending in thousands of Soviet advisers and experts. 
The Khartoum Arab Summit Conference in August 1967, at 
which Saudi Arabia, Libya, and Kuwait promised Egypt and 
Jordan generous subsidies, resolved that there would be no 
peace with Israel, no negotiations with Israel, no recognition 
of Israel, and no compromise at the expense of “the rights of 
the Palestinian people.” Yasser Arafat, leader of al-Fatah, was 
elected head of the Palestine Liberation Organization, which 
was subsidized by the Arab governments and provided with 
facilities to operate from Syrian, Jordanian, and, later, Leba- 
nese territory. 

The cease-fire lines were much easier to defend against 
the threat of a large-scale assault than the armistice lines, with 
the Suez Canal and the Jordan River as “anti-tank ditches” and 
the increased warning time available before Egyptian aircraft 
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could approach the populated areas. It was not long, however, 
before the cease-fire lines were under attack. On the Suez 
Canal, which Nasser blocked immediately after the war, the 
Egyptians fired at Israel positions from time to time and the 
Israelis replied in kind. Land, sea, and air clashes culminated 
in the sinking of the Israel destroyer Eilat on October 21 and 
the shelling of oil installations in the town of Suez a day later. 
Al-Fatah detachments, trained and organized in Syria, tried 
to cross the Jordan to carry on the war. Most were intercepted 
on or near the cease-fire line, but some sabotage was done, es- 
pecially in Jerusalem and some of the border villages. 

The Security Council met again and this time arrived at a 
decision. On Nov. 22, 1967, after several alternative drafts had 
failed to win agreement, the Council unanimously adopted a 
British-sponsored resolution (no. 242, 1967), which empha- 
sized “the inadmissibility of the acquisition of territory by war 
and the need to work for a just and lasting peace in which ev- 
ery state in the area can live in security.’ Such a peace should 
provide for “(1) Withdrawal of Israeli armed forces from ter- 
ritories (the French and Russian traslations had “the territo- 
ries”) occupied in the recent conflict; (11) Termination of all 
claims or states of belligerency and respect for and acknowl- 
edgment of the sovereignty, territorial integrity and political 
independence of every state in the area and their right to live 
in peace within secure and recognized boundaries free from 
threats or acts of force.” The resolution further affirmed the 
necessity “(a) for guaranteeing freedom of navigation through 
international waterways in the area; (b) for achieving a just 
settlement of the refugee problem; (c) for guaranteeing the 
territorial inviolability and political independence of every 
state in the area, through measures including the establish- 
ment of demilitarized zones.’ The secretary-general was asked 
to designate a special representative “to establish and main- 
tain contacts with the states concerned in order to promote 
agreement and assist efforts to achieve a peaceful and accepted 
settlement in accordance with the provisions and principles 
in this resolution.” 

Foreign Minister Eban declared that Israel would “re- 
spect and fully maintain the situation embodied in the cease- 
fire agreements until it is succeeded by peace treaties between 
Israel and the Arab states ending the state of war...” Presi- 
dent Nasser, speaking on November 23, reiterated the “noes” 
of Khartoum and declared: “Israel’s withdrawal from all the 
occupied areas is not a matter for negotiation.” Later, Jordan 
and Egypt announced their acceptance of the resolution, but 
insisted on “implementation” by Israel’s withdrawal to the 
boundaries existing on June 4, 1967, as a sine qua non of any 
settlement. They also made it clear that, even after a settle- 
ment, they would recognize the right of the Palestinians to 
continue their struggle for “the liberation of Palestine” Syria 
refused to have anything to do with the resolution, while al- 
Fatah opposed any agreement whatsoever, calling for the “lib- 
eration of Palestine” by force. The Israel representative told 
the UN on May 1, 1968, that Israel accepted the resolution as a 
means “for the promotion of agreement on the establishment 
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of a just and lasting peace.” As the resolution did not call for 
withdrawal from “all the territories” or even “the territories,” 
Israel emphasized that the “secure and recognized boundar- 
ies” must be determined by negotiation; while they would not 
be identical with the cease-fire lines, there would be no return 
to the prewar boundaries, which, Israel spokesmen declared, 
would be a constant temptation to renewed hostilities. Fur- 
thermore, no territory would be evacuated until the conclu- 
sion of a peace treaty covering all the points at issue. Gunnar 
Jarring, Swedish ambassador in Moscow, who was appointed 
by un Secretary-General U Thant as his representative, paid 
repeated visits to Jerusalem, Cairo, and Amman as interme- 
diary between the governments, but there was no change in 
the irreconcilable attitudes of the two sides. 

Meanwhile, the military situation deteriorated on both 
fronts. Explosive charges planted by infiltrators on the out- 
skirts of villages and in Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, and other places 
killed and injured civilians and did damage to property. Along 
the Jordan River, mine-laying; firing at Israel forces by Pales- 
tinian irregulars, often with support from Jordanian military 
posts; shelling of Israel villages, especially in the Beth-Shean 
and Jordan valleys; and attempts by al-Fatah and other de- 
tachments to cross the river were almost daily occurrences. 
By constant vigilance, patrolling, and pursuit, the Israel forces 
severly hampered the activities of the infiltrators and inflicted 
heavy casualties on them: up to the end of 1970, 1,828 were 
killed and 2,884 captured. Al-Fatah bases in Jordan were at- 
tacked, compelling the terrorists to scatter; after the largest 
such operation, at Karama on March 21, 1968 - in which Israel 
losses were heavier than in any other such action - Israel was 
censured by Security Council. In 1969 the Palestinian guer- 
rillas operated increasingly from bases in Lebanon, which 
were also attacked by Israel forces. Border villages and towns 
like Kiryat Shemonah and Beth-Shean were indiscriminately 
bombarded with Soviet “Katyusha” rockets. Large sums were 
spent on building shelters, in which the village children regu- 
larly spent their nights. Men in the reserves were called up for 
longer periods, and at the beginning of 1969 compulsory army 
service was extended from 30 to 36 months for men. 

The Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine (PFLP), 
a Marxist rival of al-Fatah, specialized in the hijacking of air- 
craft and attacks on the offices of El Al and other Israel insti- 
tutions abroad. On Dec. 28, 1968, two days after an armed at- 
tack on an El Al plane at Athens airport, an Israel commando 
unit destroyed 14 Arab aircraft at Beirut, where the terrorists 
had their headquarters. The Security Council censured Israel 
for the raid, though throughout this period it did not con- 
demn Arab attacks on Israel or (apart from general appeals 
for the observance of the cease-fire) call for them to be halted 
or prevented. The PFLP’s operations culminated in the hijack- 
ing of five international aircraft in August 1970 (in the case 
of one, an El Al plane, the attempt failed) and the holding of 
passengers for ransom to obtain the release of Arab terror- 
ists held in Switzerland, Germany, and Britain. This act was 
one of the factors in the outbreak of the Jordanian civil war, 
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which reduced the pressure on Israel's eastern front during 
the last part of the year, when the Palestinian organizations 
seemed to be devoting most of their energies to the struggle 
against King Hussein. 

The most serious military threat came from Egypt. Apart 
from several sporadic flare-ups, the Suez Canal zone was 
quiet for a time; in fact, it was frequently visited by tourists 
from the Israel side. On April 10, 1968, however, Nasser de- 
clared: “The Arab nation has decided to embark on the path 
of struggle and war. We have reequipped our armed forces, so 
that we may stand firm, later we will move to the containment 
of Israel and, after that, to the eradication of the aggression” 
In September and October the Egyptians heavily bombarded 
Israel positions on the canal, taking the troops by surprise and 
inflicting heavy casualties. Israel artillery replied, doing seri- 
ous damage to the towns on the western side, and carried out 
commando raids deep into Egyptian territory. Israel built a 
series of bunkers and fortifications, heavily protected, along 
the length of the canal. In the second week of March 1969, the 
Egyptians heavily bombarded what they called the “Bar-Lev 
Line” (after the Israel chief of staff), and on March 30 Nasser 
announced that Egyptian troops would no longer be bound 
by the cease-fire. “We ask every soldier at the front to account 
for his action if he sees the enemy and does not fire at him,” he 
said. On May 1 he announced that 60% of the “Bar-Lev Line” 
had been destroyed and that the attacks would continue un- 
til its destruction had been completed. Egyptian patrols were 
also sent across the canal, but were repulsed with heavy losses. 
On July 23 Nasser declared: “Now, brethren, we begin the act 
of liberation... We are now in the midst of a long, drawn bat- 
tle... to wear down the enemy.’ Israel replied to this war of at- 
trition with further commando raids on targets ranging from 
the Upper Nile Valley to the west coast of the Gulf of Suez and 
repeated air strikes at Egyptian antiaircraft batteries and posts. 
Forty-seven Egyptian aircraft were shot down in 1969, and it 
became clear that Israel had the mastery of the skies. 

The cost of military operations, the building of fortifica- 
tions and shelters, the maintenance of large numbers of men 
under arms, the purchase of large quantities of military equip- 
ment, and the expansion of local arms manufacture, as well 
as a massive housing program to meet the needs of increased 
immigration, had a threefold effect. There was a sharp up- 
ward trend in economic activity, which started in the second 
half of 1967 and continued in the succeeding years; the state 
budget swelled and the government had to take more money 
from the public in taxes and loans; and there was a drastic 
worsening in the balance of payments, leading to a drop in 
foreign-currency reserves (see Israel, State of: *Economic Af- 
fairs, section on Economic Development). Full employment 
and rising prices led to pressures for wage increases, which 
were partially restrained by a “package deal” between the gov- 
ernment, the Histadrut, and the employers’ associations in 
1970, providing for moderate wage rises (partly in the form 
of government bonds), coupled with stabilization of prices 
and taxes. The balance of the agreement was somewhat upset 
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toward the end of the year by a tax increase, mainly in indi- 
rect taxes, which necessitated some rise in prices, and salary 
claims by professional men, port workers, and others, many of 
them supported by strike action. In view of the strain on the 
government's finances, the Jewish Agency took over a larger 
part of the responsibility for social services and support for 
higher education. Appeal funds totaled about $250,000,000 
in each of the years 1968/69 and 1969/70. 

In 1970 the Israel air force stepped up its attacks on the 
Egyptian army camps near Cairo and other towns along the 
Nile in an attempt to compel the Egyptians to observe the 
cease-fire. In March it became known that the Soviet Union 
had come to Egypt's rescue by installing sa3 missiles, which 
had to be manned by Soviet crews, and providing Soviet pilots 
to fly operational missions in the canal zone. Until then the 
Soviets had confined themselves to the function of “advisers” 
to the Egyptian army, although these were to be found on a 
low tactical level, as well as at headquarters, and were known 
to have played an active part in the planning and execution of 
military operations. On April 18 Israel aircraft were challenged 
by Russian-flown Egyptian planes, and it was clear that Soviet 
involvement in the war had reached an advanced stage. Israel 
decided to refrain from further deep air penetration in order 
to avoid a dangerous clash with the Soviets, but replied to the 
Egyptians’ spring offensive with heavy air bombardments of 
their lines close to the canal in order to prevent the rebuild- 
ing of their antiaircraft defenses, which might have enabled 
them to neutralize Israel’s air power and, later, to make an at- 
tempt to cross the canal in force. In July the Soviet $43 mis- 
siles went into operation for the first time against Israel planes. 
Israel stated that, while not wishing to clash with the Soviets, 
she would repel any attempt to make her withdraw from the 
Suez Canal line without a peace settlement and called upon 
the United States to deter the Soviets from active involvement 
in the war. At this stage, an American peace initiative pro- 
duced a new situation. 

Since early in 1969 Four-Power talks — between the U.S., 
the U.S.S.R., Britain, and France - and Two-Power talks, be- 
tween the two superpowers, had been proceeding in an ef- 
fort to agree on “guide lines” for Ambassador Jarring’s mis- 
sion. Israel expressed serious reservations about these talks, in 
which it could only rely on qualified American support while 
the Arabs were assured of out-and-out Soviet backing and 
general support from France, with Britain's attitude, at best, 
uncertain. Israel contended that a settlement would only be 
reached by agreement between the parties to the dispute and 
repeatedly called on the Arab states to enter into peace nego- 
tiations in which each side would be free to make any propos- 
als it pleased. On October 1 Prime Minister Golda Meir re- 
sponded affirmatively to a reported hint by Egyptian Foreign 
Minister Mahmud Riad that his country might be prepared 
to accept “something like the Rhodes formula of 1948-49” for 
indirect negotiations, but the proposal was disavowed by the 
Egyptian government spokesman. Detailed U.S. proposals for 
a settlement with Egypt and Jordan, announced by USS. Sec- 
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retary of State Rogers in December 1969, were rejected by the 
Israel government and the Knesset, as they would only per- 
mit “insubstantial changes” in the pre-1967 borders. Contin- 
ual efforts were made to obtain further arms from the United 
States, which had become Israel’s only supplier of military air- 
craft, as 50 French Mirages, ordered and paid for before the 
Six-Day War, were held up and a complete embargo on mili- 
tary supplies, imposed by President de Gaulle after the raid 
on Beirut airport, was being maintained by his successor. In 
December 1968 it was announced that President Johnson had 
agreed to supply Israel with 50 Phantom planes, but Israel now 
asked for 25 more Phantoms and 100 Skyhawks in addition. 
No public reply was given, but American spokesmen indicated 
that the United States would not allow the arms balance to be 
disturbed to Israel's disfavor. 

On June 19, 1970, Secretary of State Rogers proposed that 
discussions on the establishment of a just and lasting peace 
should be held between Israel and Egypt and Jordan, respec- 
tively, under the auspices of Ambassador Jarring. The discus- 
sions should be based on “mutual acknowledgment” by the 
parties “of each other's sovereignty, territorial integrity and po- 
litical independence,’ and on “Israeli withdrawal from territo- 
ries occupied in the 1967 conflict” in accordance with Security 
Council resolution 242. To facilitate agreement, the cease-fire 
with Egypt should be renewed for a period of three months 
at least. On August 4 Israel accepted the American proposal, 
making it clear that she regarded the original Security Coun- 
cil cease-fire resolution as still binding, that the object of the 
discussions would be to achieve “an agreed and binding con- 
tractual peace agreement,’ that Israel armed forces would be 
withdrawn only to “secure, recognized and agreed boundar- 
ies to be determined in the peace agreements,’ and that each 
party would be free to present its proposals on the matters un- 
der discussion. The decision was taken after receiving assur- 
ances from the United States that the cease-fire would include 
a standstill in a zone extending 30 mi. (50 km.) on either side 
of the Suez Canal, in which both parties would refrain from 
changing the military status quo by stationing additional mis- 
siles or other installations. Gahal, while accepting the cease- 
fire proposal, would not agree to negotiations on withdrawal 
from the territory of Erez Israel, and its six ministers resigned 
from the cabinet, with effect from August 6. 

The renewed cease-fire went into effect on August 7, but 
on its very first day Israel intelligence discovered that a num- 
ber of missile sites in the standstill zone west of the canal had 
been moved forward, and further violations of the agree- 
ment were discovered on succeeding days. After several days 
the violations were confirmed by the United States from its 
own intelligence sources. Israel charged that a complete new 
electronic defense system, consisting of sA2 and sa3 missile 
batteries, had been erected up to within 6 mi. (10 km.) of the 
canal, capable of striking at Israel aircraft up to a distance of 
20 mi. (30 km.) east of the canal and providing cover for Egyp- 
tian artillery, which could inflict heavy damage on Israeli po- 
sitions as a preliminary to an attempt to cross the waterway. 
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Defense Minister Dayan and army spokesmen, however, stated 
that Israel’s armed strength had increased during the cease- 
fire and expressed their confidence that any renewed Egyptian 
attack would be doomed to failure. 

The Israeli government, while appointing Foreign Min- 
ister Eban as the Israeli representative to the Jarring talks and 
un Ambassador Tekoah as his deputy, declared that the imme- 
diate and massive violation of the cease-fire standstill agree- 
ment cast doubt on Egypt's readiness to observe any agreement 
to which she might set her hand. It therefore decided on Sep- 
tember 6 to suspend participation in the Jarring talks until the 
missiles were withdrawn and the status quo ante in the canal 
zone restored. The United States showed understanding for 
Israel's reluctance to continue the talks in the circumstances 
and pressed the Soviet Union and Egypt to rectify the posi- 
tion in the Canal zone. These efforts were unsuccessful and 
there was no apparent change in the situation after the death 
of Nasser on September 28 and the election of Anwar Sadat 
to succeed him. The United States tried to induce Israel to re- 
turn to the talks, however, and President Nixon asked Con- 
gress to appropriate $500,000,000 in credits for the supply 
of arms to Israel to neutralize the Egyptian build-up. At the 
end of the year, after intensive negotiations with the U.S. ad- 
ministration, the Israeli government decided that conditions 
had been created that would justify the reopening of the Jar- 
ring talks, and the decision was approved by the Knesset on 
December 29. 

Toward the end of the year public opinion in Israel was 
deeply moved by the plight of Jews in the U.S.S.R. and their 
open demand for the right to aliyah. Mass demonstrations were 
held at the Western Wall in Jerusalem in the second half of 
December, during the trial of Jews in Leningrad on charges of 
planning to hijacka plane in order to leave the Soviet Union. Af- 
ter a statement by the prime minister on behalf of the govern- 
ment, the Knesset called on friendly nations and world public 
opinion to press for the removal of the restrictions on the free- 
dom of Soviet Jews to leave the U.S.S.R. and settle in Israel. 


[Misha Louvish] 


From the Yom Kippur War to the First Intifada 

With the relaxation of military tension and the cessation of al- 
most all military activities along the borders from 1971 to 1973, 
the period was marked by a greater concentration on domestic 
problems. In spite of the border tranquility, however, security 
expenditure kept rising due to the need to finance costly and 
modern weapons, about one-third of the budget being ear- 
marked for defense. The growing budget, shortage of labor, 
influx of foreign capital, and spiraling wage demands resulted 
in rising inflation. The continued economic boom resulted in 
conspicuous consumption, including massive foreign travel, 
and stressed the growing social inequality. 

This inequality was at the root of growing discontent 
among the lower income strata, predominantly Oriental Jews, 
living in urban slums or in development towns, with large 
families, and inferior education. This gave rise to a group of 
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young people known as the Black Panthers who organized 
demonstrations in Jerusalem and Tel Aviv calling attention 
to their plight and demanding housing for young couples, 
better schools, and job opportunities. The initial reaction of 
the Labor Government was to dismiss the entire affair, and 
the prime minister termed them “not nice,” a phrase that was 
to cost Labor heavily in the elections of 1973 and, more par- 
ticularly, of 1977. 

After some consideration, however, the government did 
begin to deal more urgently with social needs, and increased 
budgets for education, housing, and social welfare were allo- 
cated. In June 1973, the Prime Minister’s Committee on Dis- 
advantaged Youth, consisting of 126 experts, issued its report, 
which revealed that in the late 1960s there were some 160,000 
disadvantaged children in Israel from the point of view of par- 
ents’ income or educational status and substandard housing. 
Of them 25,000 were disadvantaged in all three criteria. On 
the eve of the Yom Kippur War, the cabinet decided to estab- 
lish a Youth Authority consisting of representatives of min- 
istries dealing with social affairs. Additional budgets were 
allocated for housing, education and social services, but the 
ambitious plans fell victim to the Yom Kippur War and the 
need to finance massive rearmament in its wake. 

Between 1971 and 1973 a wave of strikes hit Israel, chiefly 
in the public service sector, causing hardship and resulting, 
usually, in wage rises. In some cases the strikes were called 
without the knowledge or agreement of the Histadrut, in 
others against its wishes, and it lost out to works committees 
who were highly critical of the government policies, which, 
they claimed, favored the rich. The secretary-general of the 
Histadrut, Yizhak *Ben-Aharon, was also outspoken in his 
criticism of the policies of Finance Minister Pinhas *Sapir, 
charging him with giving preference to industrialists, inves- 
tors, and the newly rich, but ignoring tens of thousands of 
families in poverty. 

The major preoccupation of the government on the eve 
of the 1973 elections consisted in the security situation, which 
seemed better than ever, social problems, and the future of 
the Administered Areas, which was the focus of a major de- 
bate in the Alignment. The discussion on the territories took 
first place in the minds of the Israeli leaders, and as elections 
drew near Minister Galili issued a document for approval by 
the Labor Party designed to placate Defense Minister Dayan 
and determine Israel’s policy in the areas in the next four 
years. This was to include continued development of the ser- 
vices, new settlements, the continuation of the open bridges 
policy, the expansion of plans for Arab refugee resettlement, 
the continuing development of the Jerusalem area as well as 
the purchase of land in the areas. Among the areas to be de- 
veloped was the Rafiah Salient, to include a new city, Yammit, 
and a deep water port. The Galili Document became part of 
the Labor election platform. 

Another important political development took place in 
July 1973, when General Ariel *Sharon, recently demobilized 
from the 1pF, was able to bring about a new political bloc 
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called the Likud, consisting of Herut, the Liberals, the Free 
Center and the State List. General Sharon was co-opted to the 
Likud list of candidates for the Knesset. 

There was no abatement in the struggle against Arab 
terror during the 1971-73 period, with Israel scoring major 
successes but also suffering tragic setbacks, such as the mas- 
sacre committed at Lod Airport in May 1972 by a group of 
Japanese terrorists, who killed over 25 people in cold blood. 
In September of that year the PLo captured and killed eleven 
Israeli athletes and trainers, the bulk of the Israeli team for the 
Munich Olympic Games. The tragedy raised serious questions 
in Israel regarding the protection of the team and led to the 
appointment of an inquiry committee and a tightening up of 
security measures. Successful operations by Israeli agents in 
Europe and in Beirut nipped in the bud many planned pLo 
attacks and saved countless lives. 


THE YOM KIPPUR WAR AND ITS AFTERMATH. On the eve of 
the *Yom Kippur War the mood of Israel was mixed. Supreme 
confidence reigned with regard to security matters, but serious 
questions were raised regarding the country’s goals, and there 
was growing disenchantment with its aging leaders, who, it 
was claimed, were beginning to lose touch with the new re- 
alities. Whatever achievements had been attained in the pre- 
vious 25 years, all of them under Labor rule, were clouded by 
a sense of loss of direction, a drift towards the unknown, and 
open dissension in matters such as religion, social progress, 
relations between Israeli Jews and Israeli Arabs, Israel and the 
Diaspora, and even the arrival of Soviet immigrants, a miracle 
in itself, ran into difficulties in their absorption. 

The buildup of Syrian and Egyptian forces during the 
month of September 1973 had been noted by Israel but written 
offas routine maneuvers. Few imagined that the Arabs would 
dare challenge Israel's military supremacy. Israel’s overcon- 
fidence and its misreading of Arab intentions and capabili- 
ties were a recipe for military disaster. Only hours before the 
Arab attack was launched did it become clear that the armies 
of Syria and Egypt were massing for war. Immediately Israeli 
reserve units were called up, but by then it was too late. 

At 2 P.M. on October 6, Yom Kippur, three Syrian di- 
visions accompanied by 1,400 tanks rolled into the Golan 
Heights while 70,000 Egyptian troops crossed the Suez Ca- 
nal and quickly overran Israel’s entire line of defense. The 
Syrians advanced toward Rosh Pinnah and the Sea of Galilee 
while the Egyptians established three major bridgeheads on 
the Canal. On the Syrian front Israeli counterattacks brought 
a halt to the Syrian advance by October 8. Two days later the 
Syrians were in retreat and on October 11 Israeli forces moved 
into Syrian territory and established a line of defense 20 miles 
from Damascus. 

The Egyptians had dug in along the Canal and only re- 
sumed their advance on October 14. By that time Israel had 
massed its reinforcements and these were able to block the 
Egyptian advance. On the night of October 15, under Gen- 
eral Sharon, Israeli forces crossed the Canal and within days 
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managed to surround the 20,000-man Third Egyptian Army. 
Fighting ended on October 24 with the Egyptians still en- 
trenched on the east bank of the Canal while Israel maintained 
its stranglehold on the Third Army on the west bank. 

The Yom Kippur War changed everything. Despite the 
fact that Israel won the most impressive military victory in 
her history, the shame and humiliation of the surprise attack 
by the Syrians and the Egyptians and the staggering number 
of casualties (over 2,500 dead) stunned the country. Serious 
doubts were sown in the minds of people regarding the capa- 
bility of Israel’s leadership. Demands were made for a thor- 
ough investigation of the events that led to the war and the 
shortcomings and blunders that found Israel unprepared. 
Israel’s growing international isolation, serious economic 
problems, its almost total dependence on the United States 
for military, political and economic aid, and internal disarray, 
all led to the rise of a number of protest movements that de- 
manded an immediate change in the government. The cabinet 
appointed a commission of inquiry in November 1973 headed 
by the president of the Supreme Court. 

The 1973 elections, postponed from October to Decem- 
ber 31, 1973, were held in this atmosphere. Labor won 51 seats, 
remaining the strongest and largest party. Likud increased its 
strength to 39 and became the major opposition party. The re- 
ligious parties held their ground, as did the Communists. A 
new group, called the Citizens’ Rights Movement, won three 
seats. Prime Minister Meir reformed her cabinet, but follow- 
ing the publication of the Agranat Commission Report on the 
events that preceded the Yom Kippur War, which led to the 
resignation of the Chief of Staff David Elazar, the removal of 
the director of military intelligence, and the commander of 
the Southern Front, but found no fault in the conduct of De- 
fense Minister Dayan, Mrs. Meir resigned on April 11, 1974. 
She remained as caretaker prime minister during the nego- 
tiations with Syria for a disengagement agreement, while the 
Labor Party chose Yitzhak *Rabin over Shimon Peres as its 
candidate for the office of prime minister. He presented his 
new cabinet to the Knesset in June. 

Rabin, born in Jerusalem in 1922, was the first prime 
minister born in the country, thus bringing to an end the 
rule of the “founding fathers.” He did not include in his cabi- 
net Abba Eban or Moshe Dayan, and Pinhas Sapir chose to 
become chairman of the Jewish Agency. Rabin’s policy was 
concentrated on the rehabilitation of the 1pF, a slow progress 
towards peace with Egypt in a series of limited agreements, 
while re-building the shattered Israeli economy and, above all, 
the morale of the people and their self-confidence. Following 
the 1975 Interim Agreement with Egypt, the failure to reach an 
agreement with Jordan, and the continued civil war in Leba- 
non, Rabin felt that he could concentrate more on domestic 
matters, which had been neglected because of the war and its 
aftermath. He was unable, however, to exert leadership in this 
sphere and the old problems that plagued Israel before the war 
resurfaced. Labor relations deteriorated and strikes, especially 
in the public services, were endemic. The Israel pound was 
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devaluated constantly and inflation rose at an alarming rate. 
Nevertheless, in 1976 the economic policies of the government 
were able to reduce Israel's chronic balance of payments defi- 
cit. Social tensions continued, but there was little the govern- 
ment could do to divert funds into social services, owing to 
the need for a crash program of re-arming and of purchasing 
the most modern and sophisticated American weapons. 

Rabin was also being challenged by *Gush Emunim, a 
group that demanded large scale Israeli settlement in Samaria. 
In November 1975 it defied the government by settling in Kad- 
dum. It was supported by Menahem Begin and the nrp, and 
Rabin surrendered to pressures and agreed to allow the set- 
tlers to move to a nearby army camp. Other attempts made 
to settle in other parts of Samaria and in Judea were thwarted 
by the 1pE. 

At the end of 1975 there was already open criticism of 
the leadership of Rabin, not only among the opposition and 
coalition parties, but even in the governing party itself. An 
invitation to Golda *Meir to join the “Leading Forum” of the 
Labor Party was regarded as a sign of weakness of Rabin’s 
position. It transpired that the most vehement critics against 
the government came from the “dovish” circles of the Align- 
ment itself, the most prominent among whom were the for- 
mer Foreign Minister Abba *Eban and Yizhak Ben-Aharon. 
In the middle of May 1976 an unsuccessful attempt was made 
within the Labor Party to bring about reconciliation between 
Rabin and Defense Minister Peres who was challenging the 
prime minister. 

The prestige of the Labor Party in general and that of 
Rabin in particular, was hard hit when it became known that 
Asher Yadlin, who had been nominated as governor of the 
Bank of Israel and was one of the central figures of the Labor 
Party and chairman of the Kuppat Holim of the Histadrut, was 
being investigated by the police following rumors of his hav- 
ing been involved in foreign currency violations and illegal 
business transactions. Yadlin was subsequently found guilty 
of receiving a bribe, tax evasion, and illegal land transactions 
and sentenced to a 5-year prison term. 


ANEW POLITICAL ERA. At the end of May 1976 Prof. Yigael 
*Yadin announced his intention of forming a new political 
party, which was formed in November, under the name “The 
*Democratic Movement for Change” (DMc). Among the ba- 
sic principles of his program was his belief in a “Jewish dem- 
ocratic Israel,’ that Judea-Samaria could not remain under 
Israeli rule, and that the new party would be willing to con- 
duct negotiations with the pLo, if the latter recognized Israel's 
right to exist. He maintained, however, that Israel should not 
be obliged to return to the pre-1967 borders, that important 
strategic positions must be retained, and opposed the estab- 
lishment of another state “between the desert and the sea.” Ya- 
din also called for a change in the electoral system of Israel. 
The year 1976 ended with a government crisis. A delay 
in the arrival of new American planes involved the desecra- 
tion of the Sabbath at the official reception. The *National Re- 
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ligious Party protested, and on December 14, 1976, a Knesset 
session was devoted to this incident and, although a vote of 
no-confidence against the government was defeated, most of 
the N.R.p. members abstained. 

This unprecedented action by a coalition party made 
Rabin decide on December 19 to remove the n.R.P. from the 
government, a step that would involve early national elections. 
He presented his resignation of the government to President 
Ephraim Katzir on the following day but continued to serve, 
in accordance with the law, as head of an interim government 
until the elections, which were fixed for May 17, 1977. In March 
1977 the Labor Party convention chose Rabin as its candidate 
for the office of prime minister by a narrow majority. In the 
elections the Likud increased its representation to 43, while 
two seats were gained by Shlomzion, which joined the Likud 
immediately after the elections. 

The Alignment declined from 51 members to 32, and the 
Democratic Movement for Change won 15 seats. An analysis 
of the voting trends indicated that members of the Oriental 
communities and the younger voters tended to vote more for 
the Likud. Younger voters with higher education tended more 
to vote for the DMc. 

The decline in the relative power of the Alignment had 
started in 1969 when it gained 56 mandates, but, as stated, 
only 51 in 1973, and 32 in 1977. Part of this continual decline 
stemmed from basic causes that were exacerbated, while oth- 
ers were due to special factors. The accumulation of opposi- 
tion to any government with the passage of time is normal in 
any democratic society, but added to it were the effects of the 
Yom Kippur War which had not been properly reflected in the 
1973 election because of the shock effect. 

Additional factors were added in 1976 and 1977, among 
them the revelations of corruption in the upper echelons of 
government, the revelation of an illegal foreign currency ac- 
count held abroad by Prime Minister Rabin and his wife, the 
treatment in the media of the foreign currency accounts of 
Abba Eban, for which, however, it was revealed that he had 
a permit, the suicide of Minister Avraham Ofer, the struggle 
between Rabin and Peres, the deterioration of labor relations 
with the approach of the elections, and the declaration of the 
president of the U.S.A. favoring a “homeland for the Palestin- 
ians” a short time before the elections in Israel. In addition 
there were the report of the state comptroller on the Defense 
establishment and the tragedy of a helicopter crash virtually 
on the eve of the elections. 

The *Begin government took office on June 20, 1977, with 
the participation of the Likud, the Nrp, and the support of 
Agudat Israel, Poalei Agudat Israel, and M.K. Flatto-Sharon; 
on October 24, 1977, the DMc joined the government. 

Prior to that, on June 21, 1977, elections were held for the 
Histadrut. The results established a kind of balance to those 
of the Knesset elections. Apparently some of the voters in 
these elections refrained from voting against the Alignment 
and “balanced” their Knesset vote by continuing to give their 
support to the Alignment in the Histadrut. The results of the 
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Histadrut elections were Alignment (EMET), 54.6%; Likud 
(MAHAL), 28.8%; and the DMC, 8.2%. 

The first few months of the Begin administration were 
marked by a cabinet led by a strong leader who insisted on 
unity and discipline in the ranks of the ministers. But after 
six months, following the visit of Sadat to Jerusalem and the 
beginning of the 16-month-long negotiating process for an 
Israel-Egypt *peace treaty, cracks appeared. The prime min- 
ister was totally absorbed in foreign affairs; the economic 
ministers were soon facing major problems of spiraling in- 
flation, shortage of housing, and strained labor relations. The 
Histadrut had almost no common language with the Likud 
government and at times urged workers to make radical wage 
demands. Most hurt by the inflation were those who voted for 
the Likud, the Oriental Jews who, at the lowest levels of Israeli 
society, were expressing disenchantment with the government 
and its lack of coherent economic and social policies. 

By the end of 1978, while Israelis appreciated the his- 
toric breakthrough in the Camp David Agreements, there was 
growing apprehension over the social and economic costs of 
peace with Egypt and the need to evacuate all of Sinai, includ- 
ing its 20 settlements and all its military installations. Personal 
rivalry among cabinet members, constant open bickering and 
the leaking of secrets, brought a serious deterioration in the 
stature of the cabinet and damaged the standing and reputa- 
tion of the prime minister. 

In December 1978 the era of the Founding Fathers came 
to an end with the death of Golda Meir, who had led Israel dur- 
ing one of its most trying times - the Yom Kippur War. Scores 
of world leaders attended her funeral in Jerusalem. Israel fig- 
ured on the world scene when Prime Minister Begin shared 
the Nobel Peace Prize with President Anwar Sadat. The early 
months of 1979 were devoted to the conclusion of the negotia- 
tions for an Israel-Egypt peace treaty, which was finally signed 
after dramatic round the clock talks in Jerusalem, Washington 
and Cairo, and a flying visit by President Carter to the area. 
The historic occasion of the signing of the Peace Treaty on 
March 26, 1979 was impressively celebrated throughout the 
country. Mr. Begin was the focus of admiration and congratu- 
lations for his role in achieving this historic breakthrough. In 
April 1979 he paid a two-day visit to Cairo for the purpose of 
cementing the relations between the two countries. 

The peace treaty, however, could not cover up the grow- 
ing difficulties of the Begin government, which was constantly 
plagued by internal dissent and rift. The splits in the cabinet 
grew worse when Dr. Yosef Burg, the minister of interior and 
police, was appointed chairman of the Ministerial Commit- 
tee for the conduct of the Autonomy talks. As a result Foreign 
Minister Dayan tendered his resignation in October 1979. He 
was succeeded by Knesset Speaker Yitzhak *Shamir, a Herut 
loyalist who had abstained in the voting on the peace treaty 
with Egypt, Shamir being succeeded as speaker by the Lib- 
eral MK Yitzhak Berman. In May 1980 Defense Minister Ezer 
Weizman resigned following disagreements over cuts in the 
defense budget and continued bickering with the prime min- 
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ister over relations with Egypt. In October 1980 Justice Minis- 
ter Shmuel Tamir resigned as well. He felt that three ministers 
could not represent his shrunken party, the Democratic Move- 
ment, in the cabinet when its entire strength in the Knesset 
amounted to four members. 

In November 1979 Finance Minister Ehrlich was replaced 
by Yigael Hurwitz, the former minister of industry, com- 
merce and tourism, who resigned in September 1979 because 
of his opposition to the Camp David Agreements. Mr. Hur- 
vitz vowed to curb inflation, balance the budget and increase 
exports. (For details see Israel, State of: *Economic Affairs.) 
The mood of the country as a result of the economic situa- 
tion was further dampened by the increase in the percent- 
age of drop-outs among emigrants from Soviet Russia and in 
emigration from the country (see Israel, State of: *Aliyah and 
Absorption 1971-1981). 

The inflationary spiral was also fueled by the evacuation 
from Sinai and the new deployment of the 1pF in the Negev, 
where two airbases were built by American companies. The 
almost clockwork operation of the evacuation from Sinai (see 
Israel, State of: *Defense Forces, 1971-1981) was conducted by 
the army alone and did not disrupt the civilian economy. 

Growing unrest in the administered areas marked the 
year 1980. This followed the Camp David Agreements and 
the refusal of Jordan and the Palestinians residing in Judea, 
Samaria and the Gaza region to become involved in the ne- 
gotiations leading to their autonomy. In separate incidents, 
two Arab mayors were attacked by unknown assailants and 
seriously injured, while the murder of six Israelis in Hebron 
in May 1980 was followed by the expulsion of the mayors of 
Hebron and Halhoul, an act that was later upheld by the Israeli 
Supreme Court. The unrest, expressed mostly in strikes by 
students, resulted in harsher Israeli measures which led to in- 
creased disquiet. The coexistence policy adopted by Defense 
Minister Dayan in the late 1960s and followed by his succes- 
sors Peres and Weizman was apparently coming to an end. 
But living standards in the areas continued to improve as did 
the economy there. 

The feeling of isolation was increased by the annual uN 
General Assembly discussions, where Israel was the focus of 
some 50 percent of the debates and was roundly censured. 
Hopes that the Israel-Egypt Peace Treaty would ease the situa- 
tion and at least restore relations with some African and Asian 
nations did not materialize. On the contrary, after the passage 
of the Jerusalem Law in October 1980, all the embassies that 
still resided in Jerusalem moved to Tel Aviv. 

In the last quarter of 1980, for the first time in the history 
of Israel, a member of the cabinet was charged with a criminal 
offense when Religious Affairs Minister Abu-Hatzeira was ac- 
cused of taking bribes. His Knesset immunity was lifted and 
he prepared to face a trial. The affair rocked the National Re- 
ligious Party and further weakened the standing of the Be- 
gin government. 

The dominant issue in 1981 was the elections for the 
Tenth Knesset held on June 30. Bitterness, animosity, and vio- 
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lence, chiefly between the two large blocs - the Labor Align- 
ment and the Likud, marked the election campaign. They cam- 
paigned on the slogan of who would offer effective leadership, 
economic programs, the continuation of the peace process, 
social progress, reduction of tensions between secular and re- 
ligious, Sephardi and Ashkenazi, young and old, veteran and 
newcomer, urban and rural settlers, Arab and Jew, and even 
men and women. Part of the campaign was focused on the 
retention of the administered territories, championed by the 
Likud, Tehiyyah, and part of the National Religious Party. The 
prime minister dominated the scene and led his Likud party 
to a second term in office. 

In foreign policy, the major initiatives of Israel were un- 
dertaken at the end of the year and included the signing of 
a Memorandum of Understanding on Strategic Cooperation 
with the United States on Nov. 30, the passage of the Golan 
Heights Law on December 14, and major efforts to renew ties 
with the African continent. The initiatives were sponsored 
by the prime minister and the defense and foreign ministers, 
who formed an inner “leading team” which determined ma- 
jor policy issues. 

The decision of the defense minister to substitute military 
government with civilian administration in the West Bank and 
Gaza sparked unrest in those areas, which resulted in stern 
measures being taken against rioters and the closure, for two 
months, of Bir Zeit University near Ramallah. 

Immigration declined drastically and sank to a low of 
11,500, the lowest figure since 1953. Emigration rose and was 
estimated at 20,000. The Jewish population of Israel grew by 
only 1.5 percent in 1981 and reached 3.29 million. The major 
reason for the decline in immigration was the Soviet Union's 
decision to sharply curtail exit permits for Jews and the very 
high rate of drop-outs in Vienna (85 percent on the aver- 
age). 

Labor unrest continued and was expressed by many 
strikes, the most prominent of which was in the national air- 
line, which almost led to the closure of El Al. At year’s end the 
Histadrut attempted to reassert its declining authority when 
it forced the defense minister to freeze the planned reorgani- 
zation of his ministry. 

The death of Moshe Dayan on October 16 deprived Israel 
of one of its most colorful personalities, soldier and statesman, 
who had led Israel in war and peace. 


FROM THE LEBANESE WAR TO THE FIRST INTIFADA. Ina 
broad perspective of Israeli history, the decade of the 1980s 
was a period of internal strife, growing dissent over major is- 
sues such as the war in Lebanon, an era of economic reverses, 
serious decline in immigration but ending with a major influx, 
especially from the Soviet Union, and finally - the intifada, 
which brought Israel to face a renewed outburst of Palestin- 
ian nationalism. 

The Lebanese War, which started on June 6, 1982, was 
long in the planning and was expected by many Israelis, who 
felt that the northern border area could not be left exposed to 
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terrorist attacks emanating from the mini-PLo state which had 
emerged in southern Lebanon. Initially, there was little pub- 
lic debate on the wisdom of the invasion. It was assumed that 
it would amount to a brief operation lasting less than a week, 
with few casualties, and covering a limited area, not dissimi- 
lar to other operations taken in the past. The Israel Defense 
Forces (IDF) planners, and above all the key figure pushing 
for war, Defense Minister Ariel Sharon, based their plans on a 
number of assumptions. They assumed that the United States 
would not oppose a brief operation, and that the Soviet Union 
would not get involved. They assumed correctly that apart 
from Syria, no other Arab state would intervene. They thought 
that Israel would need some five to seven days to complete the 
destruction of the mini-PLo state. They assumed that the Leb- 
anese Christian forces would participate alongside Israel and 
that once the aims would be achieved, a central and effective 
government would be installed in Beirut which would sign a 
peace treaty with Israel. Sharon thought that the destruction 
of the PLO bases in Lebanon would allow him to deal more ef- 
fectively with the Palestinians in the West Bank and Gaza. He 
also thought that in the future Israel and Syria would have to 
collaborate on deciding the future of Lebanon. Most of these 
assumptions proved to have been correct. 

There were also a number of dissenting voices. The de- 
fense minister was warned by both the Mossad and Army In- 
telligence (Aman) that the Christian forces were an unreliable 
element, more of an armed militia than a trained and disci- 
plined fighting army. Israeli planners did not understand the 
nature of Lebanon and its society, being more of a tribal and 
communal nation than a unified one. Above all, the planners 
failed to gauge the reaction inside Israel to a prolonged war 
which would demand a high number of casualties, and would 
give the 1pF a new role - that of a police force in a neighboring 
country. The official aims, contained in the government's an- 
nouncement of June 6, 1982, were the moving of the Northern 
Galilee settlements out of PLo artillery and katyusha range, the 
removal from Lebanon of external forces, and the restoration 
to that country of a centralized authority which would sign a 
peace treaty with Israel. It called on Syria not to participate in 
the war and promised not to attack its troops in Lebanon. 

Within five days, most of the military aims were achieved. 
The 1pF expelled the pLo units from southern Lebanon and 
destroyed the mini-state it had created there. But this was done 
with a higher casualty rate than anticipated, and with Syrian 
involvement. Superior Israeli military technology resulted in 
the destruction of over 100 Syrian jet fighters and a vast num- 
ber of Syrian missile batteries on Lebanese territory. By the 
fifth day Israeli military units reached the edge of Beirut. It was 
then that the United States ordered Israel to cease fire, claim- 
ing that it had far exceeded its limited territorial war aims by 
moving farther north than the 40 kilometers it spoke of ini- 
tially. Israeli Premier Menahem Begin had to accept a cease- 
fire, which actually never came into being as Palestinian troops 
continued to fight, as did the Syrian army, now threatened in 
its positions along the strategic Beirut-Damascus highway. By 
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the end of the first week, public opinion in Israel was aroused. 
Questions were being asked about the true agenda of the gov- 
ernment, the real war aims, the growing number of casualties, 
and above all how long the 1pF intended to stay in Lebanon 
and in what role. During June, July, and August 1982, while 
diplomats tried to hammer out an agreement which would 
remove the PLo from Lebanon and bring about a new order 
in that country, Israeli troops continued to shell Muslim West 
Beirut, cutting off water, power, and food. The aerial and artil- 
lery bombardment of West Beirut aroused growing interna- 
tional criticism and created hostile world public opinion. In 
Western media, Israel was portrayed as an aggressor fighting 
helpless civilians, creating a new refugee problem, this time 
in Lebanon. Feeble Israeli efforts to explain the true causes of 
the war and the need to remove the Pio threat to Israel fell 
on deaf ears. Growing dissent inside Israel was also reflected 
in the Western media. It became clear that Israel was becom- 
ing mired in the Lebanese bog with few considering how to 
extricate the pF from that country. Prime Minister Begin ar- 
gued that the achievements in Lebanon erased the shame of 
the Yom Kippur War, but that did not convince many Israelis 
of the need to remain in that country for any length of time. 
Protracted negotiations led to the removal of both the 
Syrian army and the pLo from Lebanon. Israel was instru- 
mental in getting the Christian forces leader Basheer Ge- 
mayel elected as president of Lebanon. But on September 1, 
1982, Israel suffered two major setbacks. The first was the an- 
nouncement of Gemayel, in a meeting with Prime Minister 
Begin, that he did not intend to sign a peace treaty with Israel, 
because he was first and foremost an Arab. The second was the 
proclamation of the “Reagan Plan” for a Palestinian settlement, 
which called on Israel to withdraw from most of the territories 
it held, and return them to Jordan in the context of a peace 
treaty. There was to be no Palestinian state, but Jordan would 
grant special status to the West Bank and Gaza. The situation 
of Jerusalem would have to be negotiated in the future. Be- 
gin, who had no prior notice of the plan, rejected it outright, 
saying it was not even a basis for negotiations. It looked as 
though the war in Lebanon had yielded little apart from se- 
curing northern Galilee and destroying the PLo as a military 
force and an important element in the Arab world. The as- 
sassination of Basheer Gemayel shortly before his inaugura- 
tion (September 14, 1982) was the signal for a vicious reprisal 
by his Christian forces on Palestinians living in two refugee 
camps in Beirut - Sabra and Shatilla. With the 1pF standing 
by not far from the camps, and unaware of the magnitude of 
the massacre which lasted three days (September 17-19, 1982), 
some 400 Palestinians - men, women, and children — were 
massacred before the 1pF put an end to the killing. A clamor 
went up in Israel to establish a commission of inquiry to in- 
vestigate the events in the camps. The demand, backed by a 
demonstration organized in Tel Aviv by left wing parties and 
groups in Israel, reputedly attracted some 400,000 people, the 
largest ever held in Israel. When Begin still resisted, he was 
confronted with a threat by President Navon to resign his of- 
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fice. Finally, the prime minister relented and a commission 
was constituted headed by Supreme Court President Justice 
Kahan. While it began its work, tempers cooled and the coun- 
try awaited two decisions — the verdict of the commission and 
a political decision on how long and within which borders the 
IDF would remain in Lebanon. 

The government decided to order the IpF to remain 
in Beirut until an agreement could be worked out with the 
new Lebanese government headed by Amin Gemayel, the 
brother of the late Basheer Gemayel. As time went on, the 
IDF became involved in local communal strife in Lebanon. 
The Kahan commission issued its report in February 1983. It 
found the 1pF indirectly responsible for the massacre, calling 
for the resignation of the defense minister and senior army 
officers. Ariel Sharon had to leave his post but remained in 
the government as minister without portfolio. Senior officers 
also had to leave, among them the director of military intelli- 
gence. Others, including the chief of staff, did not have their 
term of duty extended. 

On May 17, 1983, after long and difficult negotiations 
with the participation of U.S. Secretary of State George Shultz, 
Israel and Lebanon signed an agreement, which fell short of a 
peace treaty. It ended the state of war, recognized Israel’s need 
to have a security zone in southern Lebanon under its con- 
trol, called for an Israeli diplomatic presence in Beirut, and 
demanded the withdrawal of all foreign troops from Leba- 
non, which meant in effect Syrian troops. The agreement was 
hinged on this withdrawal. When Syria announced that it 
would not withdraw its troops, the agreement became a dead 
letter. Nine months later the Lebanese parliament failed to rat- 
ify it and the agreement in effect lapsed. For the next two years, 
the pF sought ways to extricate itself from Lebanon, finally 
withdrawing under orders from the National Unity Govern- 
ment which came into being in 1984. By the summer of 1985, 
the Lebanese episode ended, leaving Israel in a security zone 
in southern Lebanon, the pLo re-established in Tunisia, the 
Syrian army in Lebanon, and Israeli public opinion highly un- 
certain whether the toll of three years in Lebanon - 659 dead 
and thousands wounded - had been worthwhile. 

In 1983 Israel faced an unprecedented economic threat, 
caused by the over-valuation of bank shares, inflated by the 
banks themselves. When the public began to unload these 
bank shares, there was a danger that the Israeli financial in- 
stitutions would collapse and that overseas investors and de- 
positors would remove billions of dollars, leaving the Israeli 
economy in the lurch. In October 1983 the Tel Aviv stock 
market was closed for 17 days and the government decided to 
buy the bank shares at a cost to the Israeli taxpayer of some 7 
billion dollars. By late 1983 inflation in Israel reached the fig- 
ure of 200% annually and by 1984 it had amounted to 448%. 
Inflation was destructive for the country’s economic growth, 
morale, overseas investments, and labor relations. Even the 
resignation of Finance Minister Yoram Aridor, whose poli- 
cies brought Israel to the brink of economic disaster, did not 
alleviate the situation. It took the Government of National 
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Unity’s rescue plan (July 1985), which froze prices and wages 
and put in a mechanism of retrenchment to save the situa- 
tion. Within a year, the rate of inflation was down to 20%. 
The plan was made possible by the cooperation of the gov- 
ernment, the Histadrut (Trade Union Federation), and the 
Manufacturers’ Association. The three factors realized that 
with no serious action, Israel’s economy would literally col- 
lapse. Prime Minister Peres engineered the rescue operation, 
with the help of Finance Minister Yitzhak Modai and the His- 
tadrut leadership. The Israeli public, asked to make sacrifices 
in lowering its standard of living, agreed once it saw a coher- 
ent economic policy. 

The Government of National Unity (see Israel, State of: 
*Political Life and Parties) brought about three major achieve- 
ments — it extricated Israel from Lebanon, it rescued its econ- 
omy, and it restored public confidence in the economy and 
the leadership. It failed to attract a mass wave of immigration, 
and the decade of the 1980s up to 1989 saw an average of some 
12,000 immigrants a year, while the number of emigrants leav- 
ing Israel reached similar figures. The gates of the Soviet Union 
were closed and immigration from the free world dwindled. 
The outstanding exception was the airlift of 17,000 Ethiopian 
Jews to Israel in 1984. The Jewish Agency decided to trans- 
fer to the government much responsibility in the area of im- 
migrant absorption, previously under its domain. The peace 
process was virtually at a standstill because of the vast chasm 
between the views of the Likud and those of Labor (see Israel, 
State: *Foreign Relations). 

The absence of meaningful progress towards peace, the 
growth of a generation of young Palestinians who knew noth- 
ing else but Israeli occupation, an economic recession in the 
oil-producing Arab states which drastically reduced flow of 
funds to the areas held by Israel causing serious economic 
hardship, and above all resentment of the prolonged Israeli 
presence on the one hand and the impotence of the pLo and 
the Arab governments to change the situation, all this erupted 
in late 1987 in an uprising called the intifada (“shaking off”). 
A series of demonstrations in the Gaza Strip on December 9, 
1987 signaled the beginning of the intifada, led by young 
men in their early twenties, asserting themselves against both 
Israel and their elders. Starting with demonstrations, throw- 
ing stones, burning tires, the aims of those involved in the in- 
tifada were to call attention to the plight of the Palestinians, 
to the prolonged occupation in all its ramifications, to focus 
on the Palestinization of the conflict, to force the Arab states 
to take notice, to move the rest of the world to take action, 
and to make the Israel public and government take decisions 
on future policies. The major achievement of the intifada in 
its first four years was mainly in the area of public relations. 
Israel’s image in the Western media plunged dramatically. The 
intifada leaders forced the PLo to follow its lead. The leaders 
of the intifada hurt the Israeli economy by calling on Arabs 
in the areas to boycott Israeli goods. The intifada helped to 
precipitate the decision of the U.S. government to recognize 
the pLo in December 1988, after the latter announced the 
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creation of a Palestine State in the 1947 partition borders, the 
acceptance of Israel, and what appeared to be a renunciation 
of terror. The U.S then embarked on a dialogue with the pLo. 
The intifada created major problems for Israel, whose army 
now had to deal with civil unrest, the mass demonstrations 
manned by women and young children. This time, unlike 
the years that followed the 1967 war, the bulk of the Palestin- 
ian Arab population seemed to support the uprising, as did a 
growing number of Israeli Arabs. 

Faced with a new type of war, the pF had to consider 
the ethical and moral issues involved in fighting against civil- 
ians. It was initially thought that if the intifada leaders would 
be caught and deported or imprisoned, the wave of attacks 
would die down, but this was not the case. As the intifada 
spread from Gaza to the West Bank, it began to claim Israeli 
lives, both civilian and military. By early 1993, some 160 Israelis 
had lost their lives. In that period over 1,600 Palestinian Arabs 
were killed, the majority at the hands of other Arabs who had 
accused their victims of collaborating with Israel. The IDF 
found itself having to fight what was essentially an unpleas- 
ant, at times “dirty,” war. On the whole it succeeded, but there 
were cases of torture, unnecessary shooting and killing and a 
number of Israeli officers and soldiers were court-martialed 
for using illegal force. These were highly publicized in Israel 
and abroad, where the issue of human rights was prominent in 
the headlines and Israel was often the object of criticism. 

The impact of the intifada on Israelis was at first marginal, 
but as time went on it became central. There was a feeling of 
a loss of personal safety, and as more acts of terror were com- 
mitted in Israeli cities, Israelis realized that they were facing a 
new breed of Palestinians, some of whom were even prepared 
to engage in suicide attacks. The Gulf War and the resultant 
peace process put the intifada on the back burner for a time, 
but it remained a major problem for all Israeli governments, 
which feared that if not dealt with properly, the allegiance of 
the Palestinians would move from the pLo to the *Hamas 
(Islamic fundamentalists) who opposed the peace process, 
negotiations with Israel, and called for the elimination of the 
Jewish state. By 1991 the areas held by Israel were the arena 
for a fight for the hearts, minds, and souls of the Palestinians 
between the PLo and the Hamas movement. There was also a 
growing demand in Israel for unilateral withdrawal from the 
Gaza Strip and gradual disengagement from the West Bank as 
well. The reliance on some 120,000 laborers from these areas 
meant that their absence could cause havoc to Israeli agricul- 
ture, housing construction, and many services. Measures were 
undertaken to replace Palestinians by Israelis, but there was 
the need to find employment for Palestinians, as long as they 
remained an Israeli responsibility. Massive unemployment in 
the areas could result in an explosion, it was argued. 

By the end of the 1980s, the continued intifada, the wave 
of immigration from the Soviet Union, and the end of the Cold 
War brought about the need for Israel to reconsider many of its 
social, political, and economic institutions. Many of them had 
served the country well in its formative years, but no longer 
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provided answers to the complex issues of the final decade of 
the 20" century. It was widely agreed that reforms were sorely 
needed in the Histadrut, government corporations, political 
parties, the electoral system, and government control of many 
aspects of the life of its citizens; there was need to reconsider 
the relations between the secular majority and the Orthodox 
minority. Questions dealing with the nature of Israeli politics 
and the ties between big business and government had to be 
considered. But momentous events awaited the country. 


[Meron Medzini] 


The Road to Oslo and After 

THE 1990 NO-CONFIDENCE VOTE. Unlike the post-1984 
Knesset election situation, following the 1988 elections Prime 
Minister Yitzhak Shamir could have formed a narrow coali- 
tion of all the right-wing and religious parties. Shamir, how- 
ever, had preferred to form a “national unity” government 
with Labor and other political parties. 

On March 15, 1990, Shamir’s government failed in a no- 
confidence vote in the Knesset, and became the only cabinet 
in Israel’s history to be dismissed in this way, with 60 MKs vot- 
ing against it, 55 for, and five abstaining. This followed a po- 
litical maneuver which was later described as “the dirty trick” 
by former Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin. Although officially 
the crisis began with the dismissal of Peres from the cabinet 
by Prime Minister Shamir, on March 13, the maneuver was ac- 
tually planned by Labor leader Peres and Shas leader Aryeh 
*Deri, who hoped to form a new government under Peres as 
the new premier. 

On March 20 President Chaim *Herzog asked Peres to 
try to form the new government. By April 11, just hours be- 
fore the planned Knesset vote of confidence for the new gov- 
ernment, it became clear that Peres’ efforts had failed and that 
he could not mobilize a Knesset majority to support his new 
government. Herzog granted Peres further time to secure a 
majority, but on April 25 Labor conceded defeat. As a result, 
on April 27, President Herzog invited Acting Prime Minister 
Shamir to form the new government. Shamir succeeded in 
his efforts and his new government won a vote of confidence 
of 62 to 27 from the Knesset, with one abstention, on June 11. 
The Shamir government, officially Israel’s 24", was supported 
by the Likud, a few mxs who had previously defected from the 
Likud, the religious parties, and the extreme right wing par- 
ties. A number of Likud members who had previously chal- 
lenged Shamir’s leadership supported the new government. 
These included Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of For- 
eign Affairs David *Levi, Housing and Construction Minister 
Ariel Sharon, and Finance Minister Yitzhak Modai (who had 
previously defected from the Likud with a few other mks to 
form the “Party for the Advancement of the Zionist Idea”). 

The failure of Peres and the success of Shamir demon- 
strated that most politicians belonging to the religious par- 
ties normally preferred participation in a Likud-led govern- 
ment to participation in a Labor-led government. Prior to the 
1977 upheaval, religious parties had joined Mapai/Labor-led 
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governments, but all this had occurred when the Likud or its 
forerunners could not possibly have formed a majority coali- 
tion even with the full support of all the religious and right- 
wing parties. 


IMMIGRATION. During 1990 over 200,000 immigrants ar- 
rived in Israel. During the following decade almost one mil- 
lion people immigrated to Israel and became Israeli citizens. 
Almost 90 per cent of the immigrants came from former re- 
publics of the Soviet Union. Between 1990 and 2003 another 
50,000 or so immigrated from Ethiopia. This wave of im- 
migrants was almost equivalent - in total numbers - to the 
huge wave of immigrants that flooded Israel after its birth 
and marked a significant shift from the decline in immigra- 
tion during the 1980s, during which only 153,833 arrived. The 
main cause for the huge immigration was the collapse of the 
US.S.R. The new citizens of Israel changed its demography 
and its political profile significantly. The very high economic 
growth rate during the 1990s is also partially attributable to 
the huge immigration to Israel. 


THE 1991 GULF WAR. The first Gulf War marked another 
strategic shift in the political environment of Israeli politics 
caused by global developments. In January and February of 
1991, during the Gulf War, Iraq launched more than 40 scuD 
missiles at civilian target in Israel. Israelis, who feared that 
some of these missiles would carry chemical warheads, were 
forced to wear gas masks during the attacks. The government 
faced a severe “retaliation dilemma. On the one hand, the U.S. 
supplied Israel with Patriot missiles to protect Israelis from 
these attacks, but it also pressured Israel not to intervene in 
the war in any active manner. On the other hand, Israel’s abil- 
ity to deter potential aggressors, which marked Israeli defense 
strategy for years, became questionable. The enthusiastic sup- 
port of Saddam Hussein by the Arabs, such as PLo leaders, 
Jordanians, and residents of the West Bank, convinced many 
Israelis - including dovish left-wing politicians - to adopt 
more hawkish positions. At the time, it seemed that the gov- 
ernment’s relatively moderate policies during the war, cou- 
pled with the reactions of various Arab parties, significantly 
increased the popularity of the right-wing parties in general 
and the Likud in particular. 


THE MADRID CONFERENCE. On October 30, 1991, Israel at- 
tended the Madrid Peace Conference, which was co-spon- 
sored by the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. In their letter of invitation 
Presidents Bush and Gorbachev established a framework for 
both bilateral negotiations between Israel and Arab parties and 
multilateral talks. It seems that developments in the USSR and 
the Soviet bloc, the massive immigration to Israel, and the Gulf 
War were among the causes for participation of even hardline 
Arab parties in the conference. One innovative element of 
the talks was the presence of a Palestinian delegation, which 
was considered part of a “joint Jordanian-Palestinian delega- 
tion” In fact, the Palestinians participating in the conference 
could have been regarded as semi-official representatives of 
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the pLo. The acceptance of such a formula by Shamir and his 
relatively hawkish government signified a deviation from the 
past as talks with PLo representatives not only contradicted 
an explicit Knesset law but had also caused the dismissal of 
former Labor Minister Ezer *Weizman from the government 
by Prime Minister Shamir on December 31, 1989. It is also in- 
teresting to note in this context that Peres had been officially 
dismissed by Shamir in March 1990 following “unauthorized” 
talks he held with King Hussein of Jordan in London. 

Shamir’s decision to take part in the Madrid Confer- 
ence increased the tension between the Likud and the small 
hawkish parties, Tehiyya, Tzomet, and Moledet. Within a few 
weeks after the conference it became clear that Knesset elec- 
tions would take place at a date earlier than that required by 
the law. 


THE 1992 BASIC LAWS AND THE “CONSTITUTIONAL 
REVOLUTION.” The Knesset decided to dissolve itself and 
to hold early elections for the Thirteenth Knesset on June 23, 
1992. But prior to these elections many politicians believed 
that major changes should be made in the constitutional 
framework. 

In March 1992 the Knesset passed three new basic laws: 
Basic Law: Freedom of Occupation; Basic Law: Human Dig- 
nity and Freedom; and Basic Law: the Government. 

Basic Law: Freedom of Occupation was the most sublime 
of all Israeli laws from the formal point of view since it was 
protected by both a “limiting clause” and a “majority shield” 
The first protection was guaranteed by Article 4: “There shall 
be no violation of rights under this Basic Law except by a law 
befitting the values of the State of Israel, enacted for a proper 
purpose, and to an extent no greater than is required.” The sec- 
ond protection was guaranteed by Article 7: “This Basic Law 
may not be amended except by a Basic Law passed by a ma- 
jority of Knesset members.” Basic Law: Human Dignity and 
Freedom was protected only by a limiting clause (Article 8) 
and Basic Law: the Government was protected only by a ma- 
jority shield (Article 56). 

It should be mentioned that other Israeli Basic Laws, with 
the exception of a few specific articles (most famous of which 
is Article 4 of Basic Law: the Knesset, pertaining to the system 
of elections and stipulating that it can only be amended by a 
majority of Knesset members, i.e., 61), are neither protected 
by a limiting clause nor by a majority shield. Nevertheless, in 
a number of cases, the Supreme Court under the leadership 
of its president, Aharon *Barak, ruled that all Basic Laws take 
precedence over regular Knesset laws. These rulings and the 
special formal status given to the 1992 Basic Laws gave the 
Court almost unlimited power to exercise judicial review. 

The main idea behind another new Basic Law: the Gov- 
ernment, which replaced the 1958 version of Basic Law: the 
Government, was the adoption of direct election of the prime 
minister. A major motivation behind this innovation, which 
significantly changed the basic nature of Israeli parliamentary 
democracy, was the dissatisfaction with a number of untow- 
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ard developments associated with the “dirty trick” of March 
1990. Nevertheless, the implementation of this law was de- 
layed until the elections to the Fourteenth Knesset, and the 
1992 elections were held, as usual, for the Knesset only. A third 
version of Basic Law: the Government, which abolished direct 
elections of the prime minister, as a result of variious unre- 
solvable complications in the system, was passed by the Knes- 
set in March 2001. In the meanwhile, Binyamin *Netanyahu 
(1996), Ehud *Barak (1999), and Ariel Sharon (2001) had been 
elected by direct vote. 

In 1994 a major development in the battle over judicial 
review took place when the Knesset rephrased Basic Law: 
Freedom of Occupation, stating that basic human rights would 
be honored in accordance with Israel’s Declaration of Inde- 
pendence - thus giving the Declaration a legal status that took 
precedence over Knesset laws. In should be noted in this con- 
text that the Declaration of Independence determines that 
the State of Israel will be based on foundations of “freedom, 
justice, and peace, according to the vision of the prophets of 
Israel,’ and that it will provide “absolute equal social and po- 
litical rights” to all its citizens. 


THE 1992 ELECTIONS. The elections to the Thirteenth Knes- 
set ended in an upset. The Labor Party recaptured the pivotal 
(middle) position in the Knesset. For the first time since the 
1973 Knesset elections, Labor and the more “dovish” parties 
gained a majority — together controlling 61 out of the 120 seats. 
It is interesting to note that more votes were given to the right 
wing and religious parties, which together controlled only 59 
seats, than to the left-wing parties. This occurred mainly be- 
cause ofa slight change in the electoral procedure: the thresh- 
old was raised from 1.0 per cent to 1.5 per cent of the valid 
votes. As a result 5.0 per cent of the valid votes went to par- 
ties that did not pass the threshold, as compared with 2.4 per 
cent in 1988. More votes were given to unsuccessful right-wing 
parties (such as Tehiyya) than to unsuccessful left-wing par- 
ties (such as the Progressive List), and therefore these votes 
were lost to the right. 

Ten lists of candidates won representation in the Thir- 
teenth Knesset: four “left-wing” parties — Labor (44 seats), 
Meretz (12), Hadash (3), and the Arab Democratic Party (app) 
(2); three right-wing parties - Likud (32), Tzomet (8), and 
Moledet (3); and three religious parties - NRP (6), Shas (6) 
and Yahadut ha-Torah (4). 

Public opinion polls conducted at the beginning of the 
campaign indicated a convincing lead for the Likud over 
Labor. Therefore, it is plausible to assume that developments 
during the campaign persuaded a decisive number of voters 
to change their votes. One such major event was the nomina- 
tion of the popular Yitzhak Rabin instead of the unpopular 
Shimon Peres as Labor leader. Rabin’s popularity inthe general 
public exceeded his popularity in his own party: In Labor’s 
primaries almost 60 per cent preferred other candidates for 
the premiership. Rabin was considered as a relatively hawk- 
ish leader of Labor whose record as chief of staff of the Israeli 
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Defense Forces (IDF) was emphasized by his party to offset its 
dovish image, as the Palestinian Intifada (uprising) that had 
started in late 1987 continued to claim a heavy toll. 

The Likud, which had reached the peak of its popularity 
toward the end of 1991 with Israel’s participation in the Madrid 
Peace Conference, suffered a sharp decline in its popularity, 
especially due to severe internal dissent that made a bad im- 
pression on the electorate. 

Nine per cent of eligible voters were immigrants, most 
of whom had come to Israel from the U.S.S.R. (and its suc- 
cessor republics). The new immigrants played a major role 
in the elections. According to several public opinion polls, 
turnout among immigrants resembled that of veteran vot- 
ers. Approximately half of the immigrants supported Labor. 
In the following elections most immigrants had a change of 
heart and supported right-wing parties. Apparently, the 1992 
immigrant vote resulted from absorption difficulties, while 
in later elections, right-of-center political views dictated their 
voting behavior. 

Following the Likud’s defeat in the 1992 general elections, 
Moshe *Arens, who was considered by many as a potential 
successor to Prime Minister Shamir, tendered his resignation 
from the Knesset. Shamir himself announced that he did not 
intend to continue leading the Likud. Consequently, the Likud 
held “primaries” to choose its new leader on March 24, 1993. 
The winner was Binyamin (“Bibi”) Netanyahu, who was sup- 
ported by 52 per cent of the 145,000 Likud members who cast 
votes. David Levi came second with 26 per cent, while Bin- 
yamin *Begin (15 per cent) and Moshe *Katzav (7 per cent) 
shared the remaining votes. 


RABIN’S GOVERNMENT. After the 1992 elections Labor held 
negotiations with almost all the other parties which had had 
seats in the Knesset. Rabin presented his government - Isra- 
el’s 25" — to the Knesset on July 13, forming a coalition with 
Meretz and Shas that controlled 62 of the Knesset’s 120 seats. 
In the vote of confidence, Hadash and the app also supported 
the government. On the date of its investiture there were 13 
Labor members in the cabinet, three Meretz members, and 
one Shas member. Rabin held, in addition to his position as 
prime minister, the portfolios of Defense and Religious Af- 
fairs. Shimon Peres, the second senior member of the cabi- 
net, held Foreign Affairs. 

Although Meretz and Shas could have been considered as 
the closest possible allies to Labor on questions related to the 
Arab-Israeli conflict, one of the main problems of Rabin’s coali- 
tion was the constant tension between the anti-clerical Meretz 
and the ultra-Orthodox Shas on matters concerning religious 
affairs. Many of these clashes involved Meretz leader and Min- 
ister of Education and Culture Shulamit *Aloni and Shas leader 
and Minister of the Interior Aryeh *Deri. In December 1992, 
following another crisis, both Meretz and Shas were appeased 
by Labor: Meretz was given an additional seat in the cabinet 
and Shas was given control of the Ministry of Religious Affairs 
when one of its MKs was made deputy minister there. 
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Both Minister of the Interior Aryeh Deri and Deputy 
Minister of Religious Affairs Raphael Pinhasi had been un- 
der investigation since 1990 on suspicion of corruption. Nev- 
ertheless, when Attorney General Yosef Harish presented a 
draft of the indictment to the prime minister on June 20, 1993, 
Deri followed the instructions of Shas spiritual leader Ova- 
diah *Yosef and refused to resign. He and the three deputy 
ministers of Shas did resign on September 12, 1993, following 
a ruling of the Supreme Court ordering the dismissal of Deri 
and Pinhasi. These resignations came into effect on Septem- 
ber 14, a day after Israel and the PLo signed the famous Dec- 
laration of Principles (the first Oslo agreement; see below) in 
Washington, D.c. 

Although Rabin’s government became a minority gov- 
ernment following the defection of Shas, it continued to enjoy 
the support of two parties which were not formal members 
of the coalition: the Communist-led Hadash and the app. 
Thus, Rabin continued to enjoy the support of 62 MKs. Fur- 
thermore, two MKs who defected from Raphael *Eitan’s right- 
wing Tzomet Party joined the government as a minister and 
deputy minister in January 1995. 

The main threat to the stability of the government was 
a result of its policies concerning the Arab-Israeli conflict. 
More than a third of Labor's parliamentary faction joined a 
group called “the Third Way.’ The Third Way opposed both 
the “ultra-dovish” positions of certain Labor leaders and the 
“ultra-hawkish’ positions of various Likud leaders. It claimed 
that while Israel had to make major concessions in order to 
promote the peace process, Rabin’s government was taking 
too many risks without an adequate response from the Arab 
partners to negotiations. The Third Way focused its criticism 
on the declarations made by the minister of foreign affairs 
and other dovish Labor leaders about the future of the Golan 
Heights. Peres repeatedly expressed his opinion that the Golan 
is “Syrian soil” and that no peace could be achieved without 
Israel's withdrawal from the Golan. Towards the end of 1995 
it became clear that two Third Way Knesset members would 
defect from Labor and run their own party in the 1996 Knes- 
set elections. 


THE OSLO PROCESS. U.S. Secretary of State James Baker vis- 
ited Israel immediately after Rabin’s cabinet took office. This 
demonstrated the joint efforts by the U.S. and Israel to con- 
tinue the bilateral and multilateral negotiations between Israel 
and its Arab counterparts as agreed to at the Madrid Confer- 
ence. The peace talks were resumed in Washington D.c. on 
August 24, 1992. No practical agreement between the parties 
was reached, but a dramatic development took place in a com- 
pletely separate negotiating channel. 

After months of secret talks, most of which had been held 
in Oslo under the auspices of Norwegian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs Johan Jorgen Holst, Israel and the pLo reached an agree- 
ment concerning a Declaration of Principles - also known as 
“the first Oslo agreement” - signed between the parties in the 
presence of U.S. President *Clinton on September 13, 1993. 
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Many Israelis had been ready to negotiate with the PLo, 
at least according to the “formula” proposed by two members 
of the first Rabin cabinet (in 1974), Victor Shemtov and Aha- 
ron Yariv. The formula asserted that Israel would negotiate 
with “any Arab partner who recognized the right of Israel to 
exist and who was not involved in terrorism.” The PLo, how- 
ever, had not demonstrated a clear readiness to accept the 
Shemtov- Yariv formula, although the first steps towards such 
an end were made by it already in 1988. One reason for the 
declared readiness of the pLo to conduct negotiations with 
Israel in 1993 was its relative weakness as a result of its support 
of Iraq during the Gulf War, the consequent halt of financial 
aid from the Arab oil monarchies, the collapse of the Soviet 
Union - the other main sponsor of the pLo - and the grow- 
ing popularity of groups competing with the pLo, including 
those inspired by fundamentalist Islamic beliefs. 

The September 13 Declaration of Principles was preceded 
by an exchange of letters between Arafat, Rabin and Holst 
(September 10). In his letter to Prime Minister Rabin, Chair- 
man Arafat accepted the principles of the Shemtov- Yariv for- 
mula and agreed to amend the Palestinian Covenant, which 
called for the violent extermination of the State of Israel (or 
any other “Zionist entity in Palestine”). In his letter to Foreign 
Minister Holst, he also promised to encourage Palestinians in 
the Gaza Strip and the West Bank to stop the violent intifada 
begun in 1997. In his reply to Arafat, Rabin recognized the PLO 
as the representative of the Palestinian people and welcomed 
its participation in the peace process. 

Article I of the Declaration of Principles stated that: “The 
main aim of the Israeli-Palestinian negotiations in the current 
Middle East peace process is, among other things, to establish 
a Palestinian Interim Self-Governing Authority, the elected 
Council of the Palestinian People in the West Bank and the 
Gaza Strip ....”” A common reference to the declaration as the 
“Gaza-Jericho” agreement derives from Article x1v, which 
confirmed Israel's intention to withdraw from most of the 
Gaza Strip and the Jericho area. 

One of the most vocal critics of the Israeli-pLo nego- 
tiations was the new leader of the Likud, Binyamin *Netan- 
yahu. 

The Oslo process continued in spite of an anti-Palestin- 
ian terrorist attack in Hebron and in spite of terrorist attacks 
against Jews in Israel and in other countries. On February 2, 
1994, a Jewish settler, Dr. Baruch Goldstein, opened fire on 
Arab worshippers inside the Tomb of the Patriarchs (Ibrahimi 
Mosque) in Hebron - a site sacred to both Moslems and Jews. 
Goldstein killed 29 worshippers before he himself was killed. 
The unprecedented attack was strongly denounced not only 
by the president and the prime minister but also by all leaders 
of the Knesset factions and by the leaders of the Jewish set- 
tlers in the occupied territories. 

On October 19, 1994, a bus was blown up in the middle 
of Tel Aviv, killing 22 civilians and injuring 47. More than 40 
lost their lives in the explosion of the the Jewish community 
center in Buenos Aires on July 22, 1994, and more than 20 were 
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killed in Panama on July 19, 1994, in the explosion of a plane 
carrying many Jewish businessmen. 

The continued bilateral Palestinian-Israeli negotiations 
led to a number of agreements between Israel and the PLo. 

On May 4, 1994, Prime Minister Rabin and Chairman 
Arafat signed in Cairo an agreement on the Gaza Strip and 
the Jericho area. This agreement followed Article xiv of the 
Declaration of Principles (see above). The Cairo agreement 
consisted of 23 articles, four annexes, four accompanying 
letters, and six maps. During the ceremony, Prime Minister 
Rabin discovered that Chairman Arafat had deliberately ne- 
glected to sign the map of the Jericho area. This endangered 
the completion of the ceremony, which continued only after 
Arafat finally added his signature to the document. 

The Cairo Agreement established a “Palestinian Author- 
ity” (pA), which “has, within its authority, legislative, executive 
and judicial powers and responsibilities.” It was also agreed 
that “in order to guarantee public order and internal security 
of the Palestinians of the Gaza Strip and the Jericho Area, the 
PA shall establish a strong police force?” Article xvit1 stated 
that “both sides shall take all measures necessary in order to 
prevent acts of terrorism, crime and hostilities directed against 
each other, against individuals falling under the other’s author- 
ity and against their property, and shall take legal measures 
against offenders.” 

On September 24, 1995, Foreign Minister Shimon Peres 
and Chairman Yasser Arafat initialed in Taba the Israeli-Pal- 
estinian Interim Agreement on the West Bank and the Gaza 
Strip, also known as the “Oslo B Agreement.” This agreement 
was signed by Prime Minister Rabin and Chairman Arafat in 
Washington, D.c., on September 28, 1995. In the detailed 315- 
page document, Israel agreed that the Palestinians would gain 
full control of the six largest towns of the West Bank and civic 
authority and responsibility for public order in 440 Arab vil- 
lages. The agreement transferred powers and responsibilities 
from Israel to an elected Council and elected Rais (President) 
of an Executive Authority. Chapter 1 of the agreement dealt with 
“the Council. Chapter 2 dealt with “redeployment and security 
arrangements.” Chapter 3 dealt with “legal affairs,” Chapter 4 
with “cooperation,” and Chapter 5 with “miscellaneous provi- 
sions.’ The document included seven annexes and nine maps. 

Supporters of the Rabin government praised the agree- 
ment as a major step toward real peace between the Palestin- 
ians and Israel. They claimed that Israel had made only nec- 
essary concessions while preserving its option to reconsider 
the situation if the Palestinians did not fulfill their part of the 
agreement. 

Critics claimed that the pLo would be generously re- 
warded in spite of the fact that it did not intend to give up its 
dream of eliminating the State of Israel voiced in its Covenant. 
They also doubted whether the pLo would fulfill its promise 
to change the Palestinian Covenant. 


THE PEACE WITH JORDAN. When the secret negotiations 
between Israel and the pLo became public, King Hussein of 
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Jordan expressed his dissatisfaction with the fact that the par- 
ties to the Madrid framework were holding their direct bi- 
lateral talks under cover. But soon enough he willingly par- 
ticipated in bilateral talks with Israel and on September 14, 
1994 — a day after Israel and the PLo singed their Declaration 
of Principles - Israel and Jordan signed a “common agenda” 
for negotiations. 

As was the case in 1993, the Israel-PLo Cairo agreement 
was followed by an Israel-Jordan agreement. On July 25, 1994, 
Prime Minister Rabin and King Hussein of Jordan signed the 
Washington Declaration in which they announced the termi- 
nation of the state of belligerency between their two countries. 
President Clinton of the U.S. witnessed the declaration. 

On October 26, 1994, the prime ministers of Israel and 
Jordan, Yitzhak Rabin and Abdul Salam Al-Majali, signed at 
the Aravah border crossing the Treaty of Peace between the 
State of Israel and the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan. Presi- 
dent Clinton also signed the treaty as a witness. The audience at 
the ceremony was addressed by King Hussein of Jordan, Prime 
Minister Rabin, Russian Foreign Minister Kozyrev, U.S. Sec- 
retary of State Christopher, Israeli Minister of Foreign Affairs 
Peres, and U.S. President Clinton. The exchange of instruments 
of ratification of the treaty by King Hussein and Prime Minis- 
ter Rabin took place on November 10, 1994. The peace treaty 
included 30 articles, five annexes, and agreed minutes. In the 
preamble to the treaty the parties expressed their desire “to de- 
velop friendly relations and cooperation between them” 

Unlike the case of the agreements with the pLo, almost 
all the leaders of the Likud supported both the Washington 
Declaration and the Treaty of Peace, and in the Knesset 105 
members voted to confirm the agreement. Even vocal oppo- 
nents of the government like Rehavam Zeevi, leader of the 
extreme Moledet Party, refrained in a Knesset speech from 
opposing the idea of peace with Jordan but criticized details 
of the treaty and reminded members of Jordan’s past involve- 
ment in anti-Jewish and anti-Israeli policies, e.g., Jordanian 
support of Iraq during the Gulf War. It should be noted in this 
context that in 1994 it became publicly known that Prime Min- 
ister Shamir and King Hussein had held secret talks during 
the Gulf War in which they coordinated positions. 


THE ASSASSINATION OF YITZHAK RABIN. On the evening 
of November 4, 1995, Yitzhak Rabin was assassinated. It was 
the first assassination of an Israeli cabinet member since the 
establishment of the State of Israel. Only once prior to Rabin’s 
assassination had a Knesset member been assassinated. Rabin 
was shot in the back upon leaving a mass peace rally in Tel 
Aviv in which both he and Peres had participated. 

Several gestures made by the generally restrained Rabin 
during the rally had been unprecedented. He had embraced 
his onetime arch-rival Peres and joined in during the singing 
of “The Song of Peace.” The bloodstained text of the lyrics was 
later found in his pocket. 

The murderer, Yigal Amir, a 25-year-old religious ex- 
tremist and student of law at Bar-Ilan University, expressed 
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his satisfaction when he learned of the results of his act. A 
comprehensive investigation by the police and a judicial com- 
mission of inquiry headed by a former president of the Su- 
preme Court, Meir Shamgar, concluded that no organization 
had stood behind the crime. Yigal Amir’s brother Hagai and 
two friends were also indicted for their previous knowledge 
of Amir’s plans and for the help they gave him. The investiga- 
tion suggested that security measures had not been adequate 
and several officials, including the head of the General Secu- 
rity Service, were forced to resign. 

The emotional reaction to the assassination threatened 
to tear the Israeli public apart. Many, including Rabin’s widow, 
blamed the leaders of the right wing parties for creating the 
atmosphere that had made Amir’s crime possible. Some sug- 
gested that the crime was the result of declarations made by 
extremist rabbis blaming Rabin for his “cooperation with the 
enemy.’ Consequently, a number of rabbis were investigated 
by the police. The leaders of all right-wing political parties and 
movements, including the leaders of the settlers in the occu- 
pied territories, and all prominent religious leaders, strongly 
condemned the crime. 

Rabin’s funeral was attended by a number of world lead- 
ers, including President Clinton of the United States, Prime 
Minister Chernomyrdin of Russia, Prime Minister Major of 
the United Kingdom, Chancellor Kohl of Germany, and Presi- 
dent Chirac of France. A number of representatives of Arab 
countries, including a few who had never visited Israel before, 
also attended. King Hussein of Jordan said in his eulogy that 
Rabin died “as a soldier of peace.” Other prominent Arab rep- 
resentatives were President Mubarak of Egypt and govern- 
ment ministers from Oman and Qatar. 

Prior to the assassination it seemed that public support 
for Labor was on the wane, but according to public opinion 
polls conducted after the assassination, in November and De- 
cember, it was the popularity of right wing leaders and right 
wing political parties that dropped considerably while the 
popularity of Shimon Peres and Labor reached a peak. This 
led to speculation that Peres, who succeeded Rabin as prime 
minister, might call early elections. 


PERES GOVERNMENT. Two weeks after being named acting 
prime minister, Shimon Peres completed the formation of a 
new government - Israel’s 26". 

The parliamentary basis of the new government was 
similar to Rabin’s. Most of the ministers continued to hold 
the same portfolios. Nevertheless, a number of changes in 
the composition of the cabinet are notable. Peres took the 
portfolios of prime minister and defense minister, previously 
held by Rabin. Peres added two new ministers to his cabinet. 
He asked Rabbi Yehudah Amital to join the government as a 
minister without portfolio. Amital, who had established a ye- 
shiva in the West Bank, was the leader of the Meimad move- 
ment — a moderate religious group that had been established 
by former members of the National Religious Party (NRP) 
and that had participated unsuccessfully in the 1988 Knes- 
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set elections. Amital’s nomination was intended to signal 
that in spite of Rabin’s assassination, religious Jews and set- 
tlers in the occupied territories should be regarded as an in- 
tegral part of the nation. The other new minister was Haim 
*Ramon, who rejoined Labor and was named minister of the 
interior. He gave up his position as secretary general of the 
Histadrut. Amir *Peretz, Ramon’s partner in the leadership 
of the Ram Party, became the new secretary general. Ramon 
had defected from Labor and established Ram in his success- 
ful 1994 attempt to capture the leadership of the Histadrut. 
Ehud *Barak, former chief of staff of the 1pF, who had been 
appointed by Rabin as a minister of the interior in July 1995, 
became minister of foreign affairs. 

Paradoxically, Peres, who had challenged Rabin’s leader- 
ship so many times in the past, was regarded now as the late 
premier’s closest friend and ally. Given the new circumstances, 
many observers argued that Peres was not only the most se- 
nior and experienced Israeli politician but also that his lead- 
ership was unshakable. Apparently, some of these observers 
overlooked the dissatisfaction with various government poli- 
cies and the lack of popularity from which Peres perennially 
suffered. Nevertheless, Peres decided to call early elections 
for May 29, 1996. 

On January 20, 1996, Palestinians living in Jerusalem, 
the West Bank, and the Gaza Strip elected the 88 members 
of the Palestinian Council and the Ra’is (president) of the pa, 
using a procedure agreed upon by Israel and the pio in the 
September 1995 Interim Agreement. Arafat received 88.1 per 
cent of the vote. The candidates of Arafat's Fatah group won 
an impressive majority in the Council, with little strong op- 
position to the Oslo process. 

On April 24, 1996, the Palestinian National Council 
(pNC), the quasi-parliamentary supreme body of the pLo, 
voted to amend the Palestinian Covenant (the quasi-consti- 
tution of the PLO) by removing all clauses calling for the an- 
nihilation of Israel. Some Israelis criticized the nature of the 
PNC move, claiming that it did not meet the obligation under- 
taken in the Interim Agreement and in the letter sent to Rabin 
by Arafat on September 9, 1993. The critics emphasized that 
the pnc had not actually amended the Covenant but instead 
decided in principle that changes would be made, without 
specifying concrete clauses and concrete dates. 

During the last week of February and the first week of 
March 1996, a series of suicide attacks on Israeli civilian tar- 
gets shocked the country. The largest number of victims died 
in attacks carried out in Israel’s largest cities, Jerusalem and 
Tel Aviv. Most of the attacks were carried out by the extreme 
Islamic group Hamas. As a result, the Peres government de- 
cided to impose almost total closure of the West Bank and 
Gaza Strip until after the May elections. The closure had a se- 
rious impact on the Palestinian economy. 

Following attacks on Israeli soldiers in the “security zone” 
in southern Lebanon and the firing of Katyusha rockets into 
Israel by the paramilitary *Hizbollah organization, the gov- 
ernment decided to launch a military operation, “Grapes of 
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Wrath,’ in Lebanon. The operation commenced on April 11, 
1996. On April 18, a large number of Lebanese civilians were 
killed by artillery shells near the village on Qana. Prime Minis- 
ter Peres blamed Hizbollah, stating that its strategy was to fire 
rockets and initiate other attacks while “hiding behind Leba- 
nese civilians.” The Qana incident provoked severe criticism 
of the government and its policy in Lebanon. Many Arab sup- 
porters of Peres declared that they would not support him in 
the May elections. On election day, however, over 95 per cent 
of Arab voters who participated in the elections supported 
Peres. Operation Grapes of Wrath ended in an “understand- 
ing” announced simultaneously in Jerusalem and Beirut on 
April 26, 1996. 


THE 1996 ELECTIONS. In the May 29 elections the new elec- 
toral and institutional procedure that derived from the 1992 
Basic Law: the Government, was implemented. Simultane- 
ously with the elections to the Fourteenth Knesset the voters 
also elected the prime minister of Israel directly. According 
to the new law, in order to win a candidate had to have over 
half the valid votes. In the event that no candidate had an ab- 
solute majority, a second round, in which only the two lead- 
ing candidates participated, would take place. A second round 
was not necessary in the 1996 elections, as there were only two 
candidates in the race: Shimon Peres of Labor and Binyamin 
Netanyahu of the Likud. 

According to all public opinion polls, Peres led the race 
through the entire campaign. Nevertheless, following the wave 
of terrorist attacks on Israeli civilians in February and March, 
the gap between the two contestants narrowed to only a few 
points. Peres continued to lead until election day. Immediately 
after the closing of the polling booths, the two Israeli televi- 
sion networks declared Peres the winner on the basis of their 
exit polls. It only became evident that Netanyahu was the new 
prime minister of Israel four days later, when the count of 
those who voted in “double envelopes” (mainly 1pF soldiers) 
was completed. Netanyahu won by a margin of 50.5 to 49.5 
per cent of the valid votes. It should be mentioned, however, 
that 4.8 per cent of the votes were invalid. It seems that many 
voters preferred to express their dissatisfaction with both can- 
didates by casting invalid ballots. Hence, Netanyahu actually 
got only 48.1 per cent of the total votes. 

A primary aim of those who supported the new electoral 
system was to reduce the dependency of the prime minister 
on the small parties and individual members of the Knesset. 
But the law stated that although “the prime minister serves by 
virtue of his being elected,” he must present his government to 
the Knesset. “Should the Knesset reject the prime minister’s 
proposals for the composition of the government, it will be 
regarded as an expression of no-confidence.” 

Almost all the small parties called upon their supporters 
to split their vote, telling them which candidate to vote for as 
prime minister. The small centrist parties did not endorse any 
of the candidates but stressed the need to support their own 
parties in the Knesset elections “in order to ensure that the 
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elected prime minister will not become a captive in the hands 
of extremists in his bloc.’ In fact, the strength of the two large 
parties decreased dramatically, and the dependence of the 
newly elected prime minister on the small parties increased. 
Furthermore, in an early stage of the campaign, two small par- 
ties, Tzomet and Gesher, promoted their respective leaders, 
Raphael Eitan and David Levi, as possible candidates for the 
premiership. In order to increase the odds of being elected, 
Netanyahu agreed to join forces with both these parties at the 
price of giving their Knesset candidates relatively high places 
on the joint list. It is quite evident that Netanyahu would have 
had no real chance of being elected in the first round if Levi 
and/or Eitan had run as independent candidates. 

In spite of Netanyahu’s victory, the Likud-Gesher-Tsomet 
list came only second in the Knesset race, winning 32 seats 
compared with Labor's 34. The religious parties - Shas, NRP, 
and Yahadut ha-Torah - won 10, 9, and 4 seats, respectively. 
The anti-clerical and dovish Meretz Party won 9 seats. Two 
new parties, the “Russian” immigrants party, Yisrael ba-Ali- 
yah, led by former dissident Natan *Sharansky, and the Third 
Way, led by former Labor member Avigdor Kahalani, won 7 
and 4 seats respectively. The Communist-led Hadash party 
won 5 seats, the Arab Democratic Party (ADP) 4, and the ex- 
tremist Moledet 2. 

Prior to the elections, Labor had enjoyed a “blocking 
majority” of 61 together with its government coalition part- 
ner, Meretz, and with the support of Hadash and the app. In 
spite of the dramatic increase in the representation of the latter 
two, the entire “dovish” bloc dropped to only 52 seats, leaving 
the center in the hands of parties like the Sephardic-religious 
Shas, the ultra-Orthodox Yahadut ha-Torah, the centrist Third 
Way, and the new immigrants party, Yisrael ba-Aliyah. The 
Likud was placed by most observers to the right (i-e., being 
more hawkish) of these parties. Right of the Likud were the 
third religious party, the NRp, and Moledet. 


NETANYAHU’S GOVERNMENT. Netanyahu’s coalition (the 
27" government of Israel) rested on 66 Knesset members. 
All the center and right-wing parties except Moledet partici- 
pated in it. One of the cabinet members, Minister of Justice 
Yaakov Neeman, was not affiliated with any of the political 
parties. When the attorney general ordered a police inves- 
tigation into allegations that Neeman had obstructed court 
proceedings, he was forced to resign (August 8, 1996). Later 
he was acquitted. 

Although many had argued prior to the elections that 
Netanyahu was not committed to the peace process in general 
and to the Oslo process in particular, his government decided 
within weeks of the elections to continue the negotiations with 
the pa. Only one minister, Binyamin Begin, voted against this 
decision. An initial meeting between Netanyahu and Arafat 
took place on September 4, 1996. 

On September 23, 1996, the Hasmonean Tunnel at the 
ancient Western Wall was opened in the Old City of Jeru- 
salem. On September 24, Yasser Arafat called on Palestinians 
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to strike and demonstrate against this opening of the tunnel. 
Muslim leaders claimed that the tunnel ran underneath the 
Temple Mount and that it would undermine the foundations 
of the Dome of the Rock and the Al-Aqsa Mosque built on 
the Mount. In fact, the tunnel did not run beneath the Temple 
Mount. The restoration of the tunnel by archaeologists had 
been going on since 1987. On September 25, violence erupted 
in the West Bank and the Gaza Strip. Attacks by Palestinian 
civilians and Palestinian police (who used weapons supplied 
by Israel) on Israeli soldiers and Israeli settlers left 15 Israeli 
soldiers and at least 50 Palestinians dead. These clashes were 
the most serious since the signing of the Declaration of Prin- 
ciples in September 1993. 

On January 16, 1997, Binyamin Begin resigned from the 
cabinet in protest against the agreement between Israel and 
the pa for the withdrawal of the 1pF from the Arab part of 
Hebron. 

The most dramatic political scandal of 1997 was known 
as the “Bar-On for Hebron deal.” According to a TV news re- 
port, Shas ministers had voted for the 1pF pullback in Hebron 
in return for the nomination of Roni Bar-On, a criminal at- 
torney, to the post of attorney general. According to the Tv 
report Bar-On, who was forced to resign the post only two 
days after being named to it, was expected to arrange a plea 
bargain for the indicted Shas leader, Aryeh Deri. After an 
investigation, both Netanyahu and Justice Minister Tzachi 
Hanegbi were exonerated. 

On March 12, 1997, a Jordanian soldier opened fire at 
schoolgirls who were visiting the “Island of Peace” located 
on the Jordanian side of the Israel-Jordan border. Seven girls 
died in the attack. On March 15 King Hussein came to Israel 
to make condolence calls to each of the seven mourning 
families. 

During 1997 and 1998 the Netanyahu government as well 
as the Likud party suffered a number of major internal cri- 
ses. It seemed that the stability promised by those who had 
supported direct elections of the prime minister was far from 
being achieved 

One of the most important developments in the Palestin- 
ian-Israeli conflict was the agreement reached between Ara- 
fat and Netanyahu at Wye Plantation in October 1998. Both 
leaders, in the presence of President Clinton and the ailing 
King Hussein of Jordan, signed the agreement in the White 
House on October 23. According to the agreement, Israel was 
to transfer control over 13 per cent of the West Bank to the civil 
control of the pA as well as military control over an additional 
14 per cent of the West Bank in which the pa already enjoyed 
civil control. In return, the Palestinian National Council (pNc) 
of the PLO was to revoke the articles in the Palestinian Cov- 
enant that called for the extermination of the State of Israel. 
The hardliners in Netanyahu’s coalition opposed the agree- 
ment and his coalition became even less stable. 

On December 21, 1998, the Knesset decided to have early 
elections “within six months” instead of the elections that 
should have taken place towards the end of 2000. A week 
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later it was agreed that the new elections would be held on 
May 17, 1999. 


THE 1999 ELECTIONS. Netanyahu’s position prior to the 
1999 elections grew weaker and weaker. His government had 
already lost its Knesset majority in December 1998. On Janu- 
ary 23, 1999, Netanyahu decided to dismiss Defense Minis- 
ter Yitzhak Mordechai following Mordechai’s negotiations 
with the leaders of the new Center Party. Later, Mordechai 
was chosen as the Center’s leader and its candidate for the 
premiership. 

Already on June 3, 1997, Ehud Barak had been elected as 
the new chairperson of the Labor Party and its candidate for 
the premiership. Barak decided to call the Labor party “Yis- 
rael Ahat” (“One Israel”) to give it a semblance of broad ap- 
peal and reach out for the religious and working class vote, 
which had been moving away from the party. David Levi's 
Gesher and Meimad joined forces with Labor in the creation 
of the new list. 

The most dramatic events of the 1999 campaign took 
place in its last two days. Three candidates for the premier- 
ship: Azmi Bishara of Balad, Yitzhak Mordechai of the Cen- 
ter Party, and Binyamin Begin of National Unity decided to 
withdraw their candidacies, leaving only Likud’s Netanyahu 
and Yisrael Ahat’s Barak in the race. 

Barak won the election by an impressive majority of 56.1 
to 43.9 per cent. Nevertheless, it appeared that among Jewish 
voters alone the elections ended in a virtual dead heat. In Jeru- 
salem, the capital and largest city, Netanyahu won the race by 
a margin of 64.5 to 35.5 per cent. 

Netanyahu resigned his position as Likud leader on May 
18. He also resigned from the Knesset a few weeks later. The 
Central Committee of the Likud appointed Ariel Sharon as 
its new leader on May 27 after he defeated Jerusalem’s Mayor 
Ehud *Olmert, and mK Meir Shitrit in party elections with 53 
per cent of the vote 

The elections to the Fifteenth Knesset marked a further 
fragmentation of the party system. Fifteen parties won seats 
in the new Knesset. The total of the two big lists of candi- 
dates combined, which had reached a peak of 95 seats in 1981, 
dropped to just 45 in the 1999 Knesset elections. As in the 
1996 elections, there is no doubt that one of the reasons for 
this phenomenon was the new electoral system and the split 
vote it encouraged, as many voters felt free to support a small 
party in the Knesset elections while voting for the candidate 
of a big party for prime minister. 

The Likud won just 19 seats. Labor remained the big- 
gest party, but even bolstered by its partners in Yisrael Ahat 
it dropped to 26 seats. Shas impressively won 17 seats. It was 
followed by Meretz (10), Yisrael ba-Aliyah (6), Shinu’i (6), the 
new Center Party (6), NRP (5), Yahadut ha-Torah (5), the Mos- 
lem Ra’am (5), the hawkish National Union (4), the new Rus- 
sian immigrant party Yisrael Beitenu (“Israel Our Home’) (4), 
Hadash (3), the nationalist Arab Balad (2), and Am Ehad (“One 
Nation”) led by Histadrut General Secretary Amir Peretz (2). 
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The unexpected success of Shas is attributed to three fac- 
tors: First, disappointed with the Likud’s performance, many 
former Sephardi Likud supporters voted this time for Shas. 
Second, many voted Shas as a protest following the conviction 
of Shas leader Aryeh Deri by the Jerusalem District Court on 
March 17, 1999. The court had found Deri guilty of bribery, 
fraud, and breach of public trust. Eliyahu Yishai was appointed 
as the new leader of Shas on September 27, 1999. Third, Yisrael 
ba-Aliyah directed its blatant anti-clerical campaign against 
Shas, using insulting slogans which could have been interpreted 
as anti-Sephardi. Many voters believed that supporting Shas on 
election day was the proper response to these attacks. 


BARAK’S GOVERNMENT. The Fifteenth Knesset was split be- 
tween 60 MKs who leaned toward Barak in their preference for 
a prime minister (i.e., the MxKs of Yisrael Ahat, Meretz, Shinu’i, 
the Center Party, Ra’am, Hadash, Balad, and Am Ehad), and 
60 MKs who probably preferred the Likud’s leadership (i.e., 
the mxs of the Likud, Shas, Yisrael ba-Aliyah, NRp, Yahadut 
ha-Torah, National Union, and Israel Our Home). Nonethe- 
less Barak had a number of options to form his government. 
After conducting negotiations with most of the parties, he 
formed a coalition including Yisrael Ahat (with representa- 
tives of Gesher and Meimad in addition to those of Labor), 
Shas, Meretz, the Center Party, Yisrael ba-Aliyah, the NRP, 
and Yahadut ha-Torah. The structure of the coalition proved 
to be fatal, especially because of the policy distances between 
some of its members on questions of state and religion as well 
as on issues related to the Arab-Israeli conflict. 

Following the formation of his government (Israel's 28"), 
Barak gave priority to the peace process. He promised, on sev- 
eral occasions, “to achieve peace with Israel’s neighbors within 
ayear.’ Criticized for his “zigzagging” policies on many issues, 
Barak proved to be very determined and very consistent on 
the issue of peacemaking. 

On the evening of the Sabbath, Friday, August 27, 1999, 
the government authorized the transport of a 260-ton electric 
turbine. This led to threats from the two ultra-Orthodox reli- 
gious parties to leave the coalition. Following the movement 
of a second turbine a few weeks later, Yahadut ha-Torah de- 
cided to cease its participation in Barak’s coalition. 

The turbine incidents were followed by a number of 
clashes between the largest ultra-Orthodox party, Shas, and 
Meretz. Strangely enough, Meretz decided to leave the gov- 
ernment in June 2000 in order to ensure that Shas remained 
in the coalition. Meretz believed that Israeli-Palestinian ne- 
gotiations were moving in a promising direction and did not 
wish to spark a government crisis. 

In his 2000 negotiations with the Syrians in Washing- 
ton, D.c., and with the Palestinians in Camp David, under the 
auspices of President Clinton of the United States, Barak ex- 
pressed his readiness to carry out an almost 100 per cent with- 
drawal from all the territories occupied by Israel since the 1967 
war. In May he ordered the Israel Defense Forces to withdraw 
from the “security zone” in Lebanon on a unilateral basis. 
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Most “right-of-Labor” politicians were opposed to the 
major concessions Barak was apparently ready to make to the 
Palestinians. In fact, even a number of relatively dovish figures, 
including Shimon Peres, criticized Barak for going too far, es- 
pecially with regard to future arrangements in Jerusalem. It 
was against this background that the four Shas ministers and 
the Yisrael ba-Aliyah minister left the coalition on July u1, 
2000. They were followed by the NrP minister, whose resig- 
nation came into effect on the following day, and by the defec- 
tion of David Levi, the Gesher minister of foreign affairs, who 
left the coalition on August 4. Thus the government shrank to 
a twelve-minister cabinet, supported by only 30 Mks. 

It was against this background that early elections looked 
inevitable. Barak once again demonstrated his skill at “zigzag- 
ging.” He made a “secret” agreement with the Likud that would 
have guaranteed a relatively stable “national unity” govern- 
ment, but then retreated and decided to postpone its imple- 
mentation. When it became clear that the Knesset was about 
to call early elections, Barak objected. Then he surprised even 
the members of his own party, declaring in December that he 
had no objections to simultaneous Knesset and prime minis- 
terial elections. A few days later, he handed in his resignation 
to the president. According to Basic Law: the Government, 
when the prime minister resigned, Knesset elections were not 
necessary, only “special” prime ministerial elections. Barak’s 
resignation conceivably came in order to block former pre- 
mier Netanyahu from participating in the coming elections. 
As mentioned, Netanyahu had resigned from the Knesset fol- 
lowing the defeat of the Likud in the 1999 elections. The Basic 
Law allowed only mxs to be candidates in “special” elections. 
Barak, however, declared almost immediately that he had no 
objections to changing the law so that Netanyahu could run 
against him. But it soon became clear that the candidates 
would be Labor’s Barak and the Likud’s Ariel Sharon. 


THE 2001 ELECTIONS AND THE FIRST SHARON GOVERN- 
MENT. On February 6, for the third time, Israel went to the 
polls to elect a prime minister by direct popular vote. Unlike 
the 1996 and 1999 elections, the Knesset was not elected at 
the same time. 

In a reversal of his 12 per cent 1999 victory, Barak now 
lost to Sharon by twice that margin: 62.4 per cent of the valid 
votes were vast for Sharon and 37.6 per cent went to Barak. 
Barak not only lost the election but the vote of every sector 
that had supported him in 1999. 

The turnout in 2001 was the lowest in Israel's history - 
62.3 per cent. The biggest decline was in the Arab sector, which 
dropped to 25 per cent of what it had been in 1999. In the 15 
elections held between 1949 and 1999, the average Arab turn- 
out had been 78 per cent. Now, after giving Barak almost 
95 per cent of their vote in 1999, most Arab voters felt they 
could neither support Barak nor Sharon and the Arab turn- 
out dropped to less than 20 per cent. The background to this 
extreme expression of alienation was rooted in the fact that 13 
Israeli Arabshad been killed by police fire in the October 2000 
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riots that broke out in support of the Palestinian cause follow- 
ing the beginning of the “second intifada” (see below). 

Before presenting his government (the 29 government 
of Israel) Sharon insisted that the entire system of direct elec- 
tion of the prime minister must be scrapped and the old, 
purely parliamentary system restored. The Knesset acceded 
to his demand on March 7. Later that day Sharon presented 
his government to the Knesset. The government consisted of 
seven parties, controlling over 70 seats in the Knesset. These 
included the three biggest parties, Likud, Yisrael Ahat and 
Shas alongside four smaller parties, National Union, Yisrael 
Beitenu, Yisrael ba-Aliyah, and One Nation. The two senior 
representatives of Labor in Sharon's cabinet were former prime 
minister Peres, who served as minister of foreign affairs, and 
Labor chairman Binyamin Ben-Eliezer, who served as min- 
ister of defense. Most of the more dovish Labor leaders re- 
mained outside the government. Sharon wanted to include 
Barak, but opposition within Labor made such a partnership 
impossible and Barak retired from active political life “for the 
time being.” Two mxs of the Center Party joined the cabinet 
in August 2001. In October, Cabinet Minister Rehavam Zeevi 
was shot dead in a Jerusalem hotel by terrorists. Two days ear- 
lier, Zeevi had been one of two ministers who had handed in 
their resignations from the government because of their op- 
position to what they regarded as too moderate a government 
response to terrorism encouraged by the pa. 

In the first few months after Sharon’s government took 
office, Israel found itself in embarrassing international situa- 
tions more than once. Thus, in July 2001, the Brussels Public 
Prosecutor’s Office announced that it had opened an investi- 
gation of Sharon for alleged crimes against humanity in the 
massacre of Palestinian civilians by Lebanese Christian mili- 
tiamen in the refugee camps of Sabra and Shatilla in Septem- 
ber 1982. Early in September 2001, Israel and the United States 
decided to withdraw from the World Conference Against Rac- 
ism, Racial Discrimination, Xenophobia and Related Intoler- 
ance (WCAR), convened in Durban, South Africa, in protest 
against the virulent anti-Israel language of its draft resolu- 
tions. It would seem, however, that the atmosphere changed 
dramatically following the attack on America on September 
u1, 2001. The attack demonstrated to many that Israel was in 
the forefront of the war against a dangerous combination of 
terrorism, Islamic fundamentalism, and weapons of mass de- 
struction. 

Despite the violenceof the Palestinian-Israeli conflict, 
Sharon continued to work toward the establishment of an in- 
dependent Palestinian state within the framework of a peace 
agreement. Many in his party opposed this policy. Thus, on 
May 12, 2002, the Likud Central Committee rejected Sharon's 
request to postpone its vote on a binding resolution against the 
creation of a Palestinian State “west of the Jordan River.” 

The National Unity government was quite popular ac- 
cording to most public opinion polls, and the circumstances 
created by the terrorist war against Israel might have enabled 
the two big parties to continue their cooperation. Neverthe- 
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less, when the minister of finance, Silvan *Shalom, presented 
in October 2002 his budget proposal for 2003, the Labor Party 
decided to pull out of the government because of the alloca- 
tions to settlements in the occupied territories. It would seem, 
however, that a major reason for this decision was the lead- 
ership struggle within Labor that pitted the chairman, Ben- 
Eliezer, against a popular challenger, Haifa’s Mayor Amram 
*Mitzna, whose campaign called for Labor’s withdrawal from 
the coalition. Sharon could still muster a bare majority and 
remain in office, but he too had party problems, mainly con- 
cerning an expected challenge for party leadership by former 
prime minister Binyamin Netanyahu. On December 5, 2002, 
Sharon formally announced his decision to dissolve the Knes- 
set and early elections were called for January 28, 2003. 

Following Labor’s withdrawal Sharon named the popular 
former chief of staff of the 1pF, Shaul *Mofas, as defense min- 
ister, and Netanyahu as minister of foreign Affairs. 

On November 19 Mitzna won the Labor Party primaries, 
defeating Ben-Eliezer, and on November 28 Sharon won the 
Likud primaries, defeating Netanyahu. 


THE TERRORIST WAR. The results of Barak’s negotiations 
with Arab partners had been far from being promising. No 
new agreement was achieved between Israel and any of its 
Arab partners. Furthermore, in late September 2000 the Pal- 
estinians used a visit of Likud leaders headed by Ariel Sharon 
to the Mount Temple as a pretext for a new wave of violence. 
It seemed that the withdrawal from Lebanon was interpreted 
by a number of leading Arab elements as a proof that Israel 
could be defeated though attrition. The extreme Hamas, Is- 
lamic Jihad, Palestinian secular movements, and PA elements 
joined forces in large-scale terrorist activity against Israelis. 
At times it looked as if this new intifada was initiated and or- 
chestrated by Arafat. At times it looked as if Arafat had lost 
control of the situation. In any case, the term intifada (i.e., 
uprising) was misleading. The vast majority of terrorist acts 
were either initiated by Arafat and elements within his orga- 
nization, Fatah, or by those belonging to the Moslem funda- 
mentalist organizations, Hamas and Islamic Jihad. 

Almost from the beginning of the new wave of violence, 
various international attempts were made to get the parties to 
the negotiation table. Thus, on April 30, 2001, the Sharm el- 
Sheikh Fact-Finding Committee headed by George J. Mitchell, 
former majority leader of the U.S. Senate, published its report 
on the new Intifada. On June 14, 2001, a Palestinian-Israeli Se- 
curity Implementation Work Plan, better known as the Tenet 
Plan, laid out a six-stage timetable for the parties. At the end 
of 2001 and the beginning of 2002, former U.S. Army gen- 
eral Anthony Zinni tried to mediate between Israel and the 
Palestinians. On April 30, 2003, the United States, the Euro- 
pean Union, the United Nations, and Russia (“the Quartet”) 
published a “Road Map” for a Permanent Two-State Solution 
to the Israeli-Palestinian conflict. The aim of the plan was to 
reach a final and comprehensive settlement of the Israeli-Pal- 
estinian conflict by 2005. All these efforts proved fruitless. 
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On January 4, 2002, the IDF captured a 4,000-ton freigh- 
ter in the Red Sea carrying 50 tons of weaponry, including tons 
of explosives, rockets, missiles, long-range mortars, mines, etc. 
The captain of the ship confessed that the pa had hired him 
and that the shipment was organized and financed by it. 

One of the most decisive terrorist attacks took place on 
March 27, 2002, when 250 Passover guests at the Park Hotel 
in Netanya were the victims of a suicide bomb carried by a 
Hamas terrorist. Twenty-nine people were killed and 140 in- 
jured. Following the Park Hotel attack, the government de- 
cided to carry out “a wide-ranging operational action plan 
against Palestinian terror,’ known as Operation Defensive 
Shield. During the operation, Israel recaptured most of the 
territories previously controlled by the pa. The most highly 
publicized action took place in Jenin. Palestinian spokesmen 
and activists all over the world claimed that Israel had car- 
ried out a massacre in the city in which between 1,000 and 
5,000 Palestinian civilians were murdered. In fact, 52 Pal- 
estinians - most of them terrorist fighters - were killed in 
Jenin. In one incident during the battle, 13 1pF soldiers were 
killed when they were ambushed from civilian residences by 
Palestinian fighters. Documents captured during Operation 
Defensive Shield proved that the pa, Iran, Iraq, and Saudi 
Arabia were directly involved in terrorist activities. Further- 
more, money provided to the pa by donors such as the Euro- 
pean Union and the U.S. had been allocated to finance terror 
and incitement. 

The international dimension of anti-Israel terrorism was 
underscored on November 28, 2002, when 13 people were 
killed in Mombasa, Kenya, in an Israeli hotel. Simultane- 
ously, two missiles were fired at an Israeli passenger jet flying 
from Mombasa but missed their target. The political bureau 
of Osama bin Laden’s al-Qaeda network claimed responsibil- 
ity for these attacks. 

Between the beginning of the “Second Intifada” and the 
end of 2004 approximately 22,000 attacks on Israeli targets 
were carried out. Most devastating were the approximately 
130 attacks carried by suicide bombers. Over 1,000 Israelis — 
70% of them civilians - were killed and over 7,000 injured. 
The peak in the number of casualties was reached in March 
2002, when 135 Israelis were killed. Towards the end of this 
period, the number of successful attacks and the number of 
casualties decreased considerably. This was caused mainly by 
different preventive measures taken by Israel. Thus, over 400 
suicide attacks were prevented. 

One significant preventive measure was the construction 
of an “anti-terrorist” fence intended to serve as a physical bar- 
rier against terrorist attacks. Arab countries and the Palestin- 
ian leadership protested, calling it a “a unilateral step on Arab 
soil” worsening the living conditions of Palestinians. 

On November 11, 2004, the president of the pa, Yas- 
ser Arafat, 75, died in a military hospital outside Paris after 
being flown there from his Ramallah Headquarters. Mah- 
moud Abbas (“Abu Mazen’), one of the founding fathers of the 
Fatah and the pLo, succeeded Arafat as interim president. 
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Abas opposed many of Arafat's policies, including the decision 
to initiate the new wave of violence in September 2000. Hence, 
he was considered a more moderate potential partner to 
talks with Israel. Nevertheless, many noted his basic hardline 
positions and questioned his ability to confront militant 
Palestinian leaders and organizations. Abas was formally 
elected as president in general elections held on January 9, 
2005. 


THE 2003 ELECTIONS. In the January 28, 2003, elections to 
the Sixteenth Knesset, 13 parties won seats, down from 15 in 
1999. For the first time since 1981, the strength of the two big- 
gest parties combined increased. These developments can be 
attributed in part to the abrogation of direct election of the 
prime minister and the return to a regular parliamentary sys- 
tem. Voters could no longer split their votes between the can- 
didate of a large party for the premiership and a small party 
in the Knesset ballot, as so many had in 1996 and 1999. The 
turnout was the lowest in the history of Knesset elections: 
only 67.8 per cent. 

The most important outcome of the elections was the un- 
questioned success of the Likud, which won 38 seats — twice as 
many as Labor's 19 seats. Immediately after the elections, the 
two Mks of Yisrael ba-Aliyah joined the Likud. 

It would seem that Sharon attracted many middle-of- 
the-road voters, as he projected a position more dovish than 
any of those previously held by Likud leaders. On the other 
hand, Labor moved away from the center with Mitzna’s re- 
peated calls to negotiate with Arafat, despite the continued 
terrorism. Mitzna also proposed unilateral withdrawal from 
the territories if such negotiations failed, and pledged not to 
sit in a government with the Likud. 

Another dimension of the electoral campaign was re- 
ligion. This placed the anti-clerical Shinw’i, with its 15 seats, 
on one end of the political spectrum and the ultra-Orthodox 
Shas (11 seats) and Yahadut ha-Torah (5 seats) on the other. 
The third religious party, the hawkish nrp, gained 6 seats, bal- 
ancing the 6 seats of the dovish, anti-clerical Meretz. 

The hawkish National Union-Yisrael Beitenu bloc won 
7 seats. Three parties won 3 seats each, the Communist-led 
Hadash, Amir Peretz’s One Nation Party, and the nationalist 
Arab Balad. The Islamic Ra’'am dropped to 2 seats. On May 4, 
2003, Labour's new leader, Mitzna, resigned. 


THE ECONOMY. During the 1990s Israel’s economy was 
marked by consistent growth in gross domestic product (GDP) 
and by a steady rise in Gpp per capita. Both indicators reached 
a peak of around 7.5 per cent in 2000. The early 2000s were 
marked by clear signs of recession. Both the Gpp and the Gpp 
per capita showed a negative growth. The decline in economic 
activity affected employment. Thus, while unemployment was 
less than 9 per cent up to the first half of 2001, it climbed to 
almost 11 per cent in the second half of 2003. At the same time 
the number of foreign workers in Israel increased to approxi- 
mately 300,000 towards the end of the 1990s. The deteriora- 
tion of the economy produced a number of large-scale anti- 
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government demonstrations — some of which were organized 
by the Histadrut under the leadership of Peretz. 

There were a number of reasons for the slowdown of the 
economy. The four most significant were: global developments 
and especially the global crisis in the high-tech industry; the 
considerable decrease in immigration, especially when com- 
pared with the early 1990s; government spending policies; the 
impact of terrorism, with such consequences as a sharp drop 
in tourism. The recession in areas under the control of the pA 
was by far more severe. 

After the elections of 2003, there seemed to be strong evi- 
dence of a growing number of positive economic indicators, 
such as renewed economic growth and low inflation rates. 
It seemed that these developments had been partly caused 
by global developments, by the failure of the terrorist war 
against Israel, and by new government policies initiated by 
Netanyahu, who became minister of finance in Sharon's sec- 
ond government. 


SHARON’S SECOND GOVERNMENT. Following the 2003 par- 
liamentary elections, Sharon tried to get Labor to join his co- 
alition. But when Labor demurred he formed a coalition with 
Shinwi, the NRP, and the National Union-Yisrael Beitenu bloc. 
The new government (Israel’s 30) was approved by the Knes- 
set on February 27, 2003. In his new cabinet, Netanyahu be- 
came minister of finance, switching places with Silvan Shalom, 
who became minister of foreign affairs. Sharon apparently 
believed that Netanyahu, a graduate of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology in business administration, was better 
qualified to oversee Israel’s problematic economy. 

A number of scandals rocked the political scene during 
Sharon’s second term. These included police investigations of 
a number of ministers, including the prime minister and his 
sons, resignation of a Shinu’i minister who apparently tried 
to incriminate another Shinu’i minister, and resignation of a 
Likud minister from his post (but not from the government) 
following publication of the state comptroller’s report and pos- 
sible indictment for politically motivated appointments. 

The most prominent issue in Israeli politics in 2004 and 
2005 revolved around Prime Minister Sharon's disengagement 
plan. Sharon's plan was presented to the public for the first 
time in December 2003. The main assumption behind the plan 
was that in the absence of any serious partner to peace talks 
on the Palestinian side, and following the construction of the 
security fence, it was in Israel's political and security interest 
to withdraw from the Gaza Strip and dismantle the 21 settle- 
ments there (*Gush Katif) as well as four settlements in north- 
ern Samaria (the northern part of the West Bank). 

The conflict surrounding the disengagement plan shook 
Sharon's leadership. On May 2, 2004, Sharon was defeated in 
an internal Likud referendum on the disengagement plan 
by a margin of 60 percent to 40 percent. Following this de- 
feat, Sharon revised the plan slightly. On June 6, 2004, the 
cabinet approved the revised plan by a vote of 14 to 7. This 
result was made possible, among other reasons, by the dis- 
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missal of the two National Union-Israel Beitenu ministers. 
Five of the 13 Likud ministers and the two NRP ministers 
voted against the Plan. Two members of the nrpP left the co- 
alition in June 2004. The other four NRP members left in 
November 2004. The future of the government looked quite 
gloomy. But on October 28, the Knesset approved the disen- 
gagement plan by a 67-45 vote. This was followed by the dis- 
missal of hawkish Minister Landau of the Likud. However, 
17 of the 40 Likud mxs had voted against the plan. On No- 
vember 3 the Knesset approved a bill to compensate the ap- 
proximately 8,000 settlers who would be evacuated from the 
Gaza Strip and northern Samaria according to the disengage- 
ment plan. A war of nerves now commenced between the 
Gush Katif settlers and their supporters and government au- 
thorities, including demonstrations, clashes with police and 
the army, and organized disruptions of the country’s daily 
life by the more extreme elements among the opponents 
of disengagement. 

With the government losing its majority in the Knesset, 
Sharon and Finance Minister Netanyahu mobilized the support 
of the ultra-Orthodox Yahadut ha-Torah for the 2005 budget bill 
in return for government financial support to a number of ultra- 
Orthodox institutions. Shinwi declared that it would not sup- 
port the budget bill under these conditions. Following a humili- 
ating defeat in a Knesset vote on the budget, Sharon dismissed 
all five Shinu’i ministers on December 4. Sharon’s government 
survived, however, as a result of an agreement with the Labor 
Party. On January 10, 2005, eight Labor mks received ministerial 
portfolios. The budget was approved in March 2005. 


[Abraham Diskin (2™ ed.)] 


THE 2006 ELECTIONS. ‘The dismantlement of the Gush Ka- 
tif settlements was carried out as scheduled in the summer of 
2005. However, opposition to Sharon within the Likud and 
the threat that he would be deposed as party chairman by the 
Likud Central Committee led him to bolt the party and form 
a new political entity, the Kadimah Party, joined by senior 
ministers from both the Likud and the Labor party, includ- 
ing Shimon Peres. In January 2006, with elections two months 
away, Sharon suffered a massive brain hemorrhage and was 
incapacitated. He was replaced by Ehud *Olmert, who sub- 
sequently led Kadimah to an election victory with 29 seats in 
the Knesset. Negotiations began immediately with Labor, the 
next largest party with 19 seats and now led by Amir *Peretz, 
to form a coalition government. In the meanwhile Hamas had 
won an unexpected victory over the PLo in the Palestinian 
parliamentary elections, creating a new reality and making 
future relations with the Palestinian Authority problematic. 
Olmert's avowed intention was to establish Israel's final bor- 
ders during his term of office, if necessary unilaterally. Among 
other declared aims in the coalition agreement were a rise in 
the minimum wage to $1,000 a month, guaranteed pensions 
for all citizens, a broader spectrum of medicines to be covered 
by the National Health Insurance Law, and full implementa- 
tion of the civil rights of minority groups. 
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RENEWED FIGHTING. The new government was soon tested. 
Palestinian rocket attacks on Sederot and other Negev settle- 
ments were capped on June 25 by the abduction of an Israeli 
soldier from an army outpost. Israel responded with air strikes 
and the movement of ground forces into the Gaza Strip for 
the first time since the evacuation of the previous summer. 
On July 12 Hizbollah struck in the north, attacking an Israeli 
patrol on Israel's side of the Lebanese border. Three Israeli 
soldiers were killed and another two were taken captive. The 
fighting rapidly escalated as Hizbollah indiscriminately fired 
rockets into Israel's northern settlements, including Haifa, 
and Israel launched massive air strikes into Lebanon aimed 
at Hizbollah strongholds and staging areas which at the same 
time caused extensive damage throughout the country as 
well as a high death toll among Lebanese civilians and mass 
flight from South Lebanon. As Israelis too fled the north or 
huddled in shelters, Israeli special forces began crossing the 
border to hunt down rocket launchers, meeting stiff resis- 
tance. Though by and large Hizbollah was condemned as the 
aggressor by the international community and Israel's right 
to self-defense was affirmed, many decried what was seen as 
the use of excessive force by Israel and diplomatic efforts to 
bring the fighting to a halt intensified. Many, however, also 
saw Israel as a surrogate for the West in the war against ter- 
rorism and made it clear that they would not regret Hizbol- 
lah's destruction. However, progress on the ground was slow 
as the highly trained and disciplined Hizbollah fighters stood 
fast, and as the fighting dragged on criticism of both the army 
and government was heard in Israel, though the country re- 
mained united in its determination to deal Hizbollah a crip- 
pling blow. In the meantime a draft resolution calling for a 
cease fire was produced by France and the United States as 
Israel called up its reserves and expanded its ground opera- 
tions in an effort to reach the Litani River about 18 miles (30 
km.) north of Israel's border. The resolution was adopted by 
the Security Council of the United Nations on August 11 and 
went into effect on August 14. Among other things it called for 
the Lebanese army, bolstered by a beefed-up UNIFIL force of 
up to 15,000 men, to occupy South Lebanon and arms ship- 
ments to Hizbollah to be halted. However, it did not assure the 
dismantling of Hizbollah or the return of the abducted Israeli 
soldiers. The extent to which the resolution satisfied Israel’s 
expectations, coupled with questions about the performance 
of the army and government, now became the subjects of in- 
creasing public debate. 

The toll in the Israel-Hizbollah fighting up to the cease 
fire was 117 Israeli soldiers and 41 civilians killed. Around 
1,000 Lebanese civilians were also killed. Nearly 4,000 rock- 
ets had been fired into Israel and 7,000 targets in Lebanon had 
been hit by Israel’s air force in over 15,000 sorties. 


Foreign Policy and International Relations 

FOREIGN POLICY. The United Nations Decision. Although 
the United Nations did not have the machinery or the power 
to implement the General Assembly resolution of Nov. 29, 
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1947, and the State of Israel was established by the efforts of 
the yishuv with the support of the Jewish people, the new state 
ascribed considerable importance to the fact that its creation 
was based on the uN decision. The Proclamation of Inde- 
pendence, recalling the Assembly resolution, declares: “This 
recognition by the United Nations of the right of the Jewish 
people to establish their own state is irrevocable”; the estab- 
lishment of the Jewish state is proclaimed “by virtue of our 
natural and historic right and of the resolution of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations”; and a later paragraph de- 
clares, “The State of Israel will be prepared to cooperate with 
the organs and the representatives of the United Nations in 
carrying out the General Assembly Resolution of Nov. 29, 1947, 
and will work for the establishment of the economic union of 
the whole Land of Israel.” 

Care was thus taken to emphasize that the Jewish people's 
decision to establish the Jewish state was in keeping with the 
un’s historic ruling. For this reason, and because of violent 
Arab opposition, one of Israel’s main objectives was to achieve 
international recognition. The first encouraging responses 
came from the U.S. government, which granted de facto rec- 
ognition a few hours after the declaration of independence, 
and from the Soviet Union and Guatemala, which granted de 
jure recognition three days later. By the end of its first year, 
following the young state’s success in defeating the Arab at- 
tack, establishing its legal institutions, and holding general 
elections to the first Knesset, Israel was recognized by 55 states 
(the vast majority of those existing at the time, with the excep- 
tion of the Arab and a few other Muslim countries), and on 
May u, 1949, Israel was accepted as a member of the United 
Nations. Thus the struggle for international recognition was 
crowned, on the whole, with success, though the effort to es- 
tablish normal diplomatic relations with all states was much 
more prolonged and has not yet been completed. 


Efforts Toward Peace. The second, even more important, 
aim of Israel’s foreign policy was to bring the war to an end 
and establish permanent peace with the Arab peoples and 
states. At first Israel hoped to receive UN support for this aim. 
It responded to the uN call for a cease-fire and was prepared 
to cooperate with the uN mediator. However, the first media- 
tor, Count Folke Bernadotte of Sweden, failed in his efforts at 
mediation and exceeded his powers by proposing a solution 
of his own to the Palestine problem that was incompatible 
with both the Assembly decision and the new situation cre- 
ated after the war and was quite unacceptable to Israel. The 
second mediator, Ralph Bunche, confined himself to actual 
mediation and succeeded in bringing about negotiations be- 
tween the two sides, ending with the signature of the Armi- 
stice Agreements. 

Faithful to the spirit of the Security Council resolution 
and the uniform text of the preamble to all the agreements, 
Israel regarded the Armistice Agreements as a transitional 
stage between truce and permanent peace. It was generally 
assumed that the armistice period would be brief and would 
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be spent mainly in peace negotiations - an assumption con- 
firmed by the fact that the agreements laid down a procedure 
for their amendment in case they were not replaced by peace 
treaties within a year. It was on this assumption, too, that Israel 
agreed to certain provisions that were not perfectly clear, in 
order not to hold up the signature of the agreements. Events, 
however, developed in the opposite direction. The Armistice 
Agreements were not the starting point for progress toward 
peace but marked the end of a brief period of goodwill. They 
were followed by a renewed deterioration in the situation, the 
gradual erosion of their significance, and Arab threats of an 
approaching “second round.” Nor was any progress achieved 
at the meetings of the uN Palestine Conciliation Commis- 
sion, which consisted of representatives of the United States, 
France, and Turkey. The disappointing experience of the P.c.c. 
strengthened Israel’s conviction that only through direct ne- 
gotiations would it be possible to achieve peace, or even par- 
tial solutions to specific problems. 

The principle of direct negotiations has been the corner- 
stone of Israel’s policy ever since, and the Israel government 
has always tried to secure the support of other countries for 
it. However, just as the Arab countries were not prepared for 
progress from armistice to peace, they were equally unpre- 
pared for direct negotiations with Israel. The armistice regime 
was undermined over the years under the pressure of the Arab 
doctrine and practice of belligerency against Israel. During the 
Sinai Campaign (1956), Israel declared that in view of Egypt's 
continual violations of the Armistice Agreement, Israel no lon- 
ger recognized its existence, and all the Armistice Agreements 
became null and void as a result of the *Six-Day War in June 
1967. Even if they had been strictly observed, however, they left 
many basic questions unsolved, notably those of the frontiers, 
the status of Jerusalem, the refugee question, and the problem 
of Arab economic and political warfare against Israel. 


Borders. The Armistice Agreements expressly stated that the 
demarcation lines laid down in them were not on any account 
to be regarded as political or territorial frontiers, but as a result 
of the long period during which the agreements remained in 
force and the failure to replace them with peace treaties, the 
demarcation lines were generally identified with the frontiers 
of the state. Israel repeatedly declared that it was prepared for 
peace talks without prior conditions, but also made it clear 
that it regarded the existing lines as a basis for negotiations 
on permanent frontiers despite their unsuitability for effec- 
tive defense. David Ben-Gurion and Moshe Sharett stated on 
several occasions that in a peace treaty Israel would be ready 
to recognize these borders as frontiers fixed “for a hundred 
years.” The Arabs argued, on the other hand, that there could 
be no negotiations as long as Israel did not “comply with un 
resolutions, i.e., withdraw to the boundaries laid down in the 
1947 partition scheme and agree to the return of the refugees. 
However, they gave no undertaking to sign peace treaties on 
the basis of these borders. The Soviet Union also referred to 
Israel’s frontiers in terms of the 1947 partition borders. 
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Israel declared that a return to the partition borders was 
unacceptable. The partition proposal was based on the as- 
sumptions that the two peoples would accept the proposed 
solution and agree to live in peace, that an Arab state would 
rise in Palestine side by side with the Jewish state, and that the 
two would form an economic union. All these assumptions 
had been refuted by Arab belligerency. Nor were the Western 
powers prepared to identify the armistice lines with political 
borders. John Foster Dulles, the U.S. secretary of state, made 
this clear in a speech in New York on Aug. 26, 1955, and Brit- 
ish Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden, in his Guildhall address 
on Nov. 9, 1955, called for a compromise between the partition 
borders and the status quo. Both were thinking mainly of ter- 
ritorial concessions by Israel in the Negev, which would facili- 
tate the creation of a land bridge between Egypt and Jordan. 
It was only after the Sinai Campaign and the withdrawal of 
the Israel forces from the areas occupied during the fighting 
that pressure for frontier changes died down and the powers 
reconciled themselves, in practice, with Israel rule over the 
areas delimited in the Armistice Agreements. In the absence 
of any Arab will for peace, however, these lines were never 
secure borders, and the entire armistice regime collapsed in 
the crisis of 1967. 

As a result of the Six-Day War, the territory under Isra- 
el’s control now comprised the whole of western Erez Israel, 
including those areas in Judea and Samaria that had been un- 
der Jordanian rule since 1948, the Gaza Strip, the Sinai Penin- 
sula up to the Suez Canal, and the Golan Heights. Israel stated 
that it would not withdraw from these areas, whose boundar- 
ies were determined by the cease-fire agreements of June 10, 
1967, until peace treaties were concluded that would assure her 
of agreed and secure frontiers. The government of Israel also 
made it clear that it did not regard the previous armistice de- 
marcation lines as secure frontiers and would not return to the 
boundaries that existed before the Six-Day War. In its accep- 
tance of the American peace initiative in the middle of 1970, 
the Israel government expressed readiness for withdrawal “to 
secure and recognized borders” as part of a permanent peace 
settlement, without specifying which territories it would be 
prepared to evacuate in return for peace. The attitude of the 
Arabs and their supporters, on the other hand, was that Israel 
must evacuate all the territories occupied in the June 1967 
war. According to some other states, the principle of secure 
boundaries implied that the frontiers must differ from those 
that existed before the war, “without reflecting the weight of 
conquest” (see also Israel, State of: Historical Survey, The Ar- 
mistice Demarcation Lines, in the Frontiers section). 


Jerusalem. According to the partition scheme, the city of 
Jerusalem and its environs were to constitute a corpus separa- 
tum, administered by the United Nations under a special in- 
ternational regime as part of the economic union. During the 
first ten years of the international regime, the uN Trusteeship 
Council was to consider the problem in the light of the expe- 
rience gained in the meantime. The Jewish Agency agreed to 
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the internationalization proposal in 1947 under protest, since 
it was an inseparable part of the partition plan, but the Arabs 
categorically rejected it. Jerusalem became the scene of bitter 
fighting, which the UN was unable to prevent. In the armistice 
agreement with Transjordan, the demarcation line bisected the 
city, the Old City and the eastern neighborhoods being held by 
Jordan and the New City by Israel. Mount Scopus constituted 
an Israeli enclave; Article 8 of the agreement provided for free 
Israeli access to the Jewish institutions (the Hebrew Univer- 
sity and the Hadassah Hospital) on Mount Scopus and to the 
Western (“Wailing”) Wall. The un, however, did not abandon 
the idea of internationalization, and on Dec. 9, 1949, the Gen- 
eral Assembly decided that Jerusalem would be placed under 
a permanent international regime, calling upon the Trustee- 
ship Council to complete the preparation of a constitution 
for the city. Israel vigorously opposed the idea, since it had 
been proved to be impracticable, would be a denial of the ba- 
sic rights of the Jewish population, and would imperil their 
safety. It was prepared to agree to “functional” international- 
ization, i.e., the establishment of an international regime for 
the holy places alone. In reaction to the Assembly resolution, 
Israel decided to establish its capital in Jerusalem and transfer 
the Knesset and most of the government offices to the city. The 
transfer was completed in a few weeks (though the Foreign 
Ministry did not make the move until 1953 and the Ministry 
of Defense remained housed in Tel Aviv). 

The Trusteeship Council soon arrived at the conclusion 
that the Assembly plan for territorial internationalization was 
impracticable. At the autumn 1950 Assembly, Sweden pro- 
posed the revision of the previous decision and its replacement 
by functional internationalization, but the proposal did not 
receive the necessary two-thirds majority. A Belgian proposal 
to reiterate the previous decision met with the same fate. On 
the plane of UN resolutions, therefore, a dead end had been 
reached, but the 1949 resolution remained formally in force. 
Accordingly, many countries refused to recognize Jerusalem as 
Israel's capital or to transfer their missions to it; their represen- 
tatives sometimes even boycotted official ceremonies there. In 
the course of time, however, more and more countries acqui- 
esced to the situation, and in 1970, 22 states maintained their 
diplomatic missions in Jerusalem, while 25 still kept them in 
the Tel Aviv area, and nine had nonresident missions. 

In the Six-Day War, after the Jordanians had started a 
heavy bombardment of Jewish Jerusalem and occupied the 
headquarters of the UN Truce Supervision Organization in the 
zone between the armistice lines, heavy battles developed, and 
by the third day of the war (June 7) the whole of the city was 
in the hands of the Israel Defense Forces. Under an amend- 
ment to the Municipalities Ordinance passed by the Knesset 
on June 27, the city was reunified on the following day. In July 
1967 the General Assembly adopted two resolutions calling on 
Israel to annul the steps taken to unify the city, and a similar 
resolution was adopted in 1968 by the Security Council. How- 
ever, Israeli public opinion was united in its determination to 
preserve the unity of Jerusalem as Israel's capital. 
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Throughout the existence of the armistice regime, Jor- 
dan had refused to comply with Article 8 of the agreement, 
despite all the efforts of Israel and the United Nations. Israeli 
Jews were not permitted to approach the Western Wall, and 
the Hebrew University and Hadassah buildings on Mount Sco- 
pus were derelict and only Israel police guards, relieved every 
two weeks by UN convoys, were permitted to protect them. 
Extraordinary efforts by Dag Hammarskjéld, then secretary- 
general of the UN, were required in 1958 to obtain permis- 
sion for the removal of the university’s books and collections, 
and the Jews returned to the Western Wall, the Old City, and 
Mount Scopus only after the Six-Day War. On July, 27, 1967, 
a few weeks after the end of the fighting, the Knesset enacted 
the Law for the Protection of the Holy Places and Israel pro- 
tected the holy places of all faiths, in close cooperation with 
their religious leaders. 


The Arab Refugee Problem. More than any other aspect of 
Arab-Israel relations (apart from military clashes), it was the 
Arab refugee problem that occupied international public opin- 
ion in the period between the establishment of the state and 
the Six-Day War. As early as Dec. 11, 1948 — prior to the sign- 
ing of the Armistice Agreements - the uN General Assembly 
adopted a resolution dealing with the question, among others. 
The Arabs insisted upon the right of the refugees to return to 
their homes and made no attempt to conceal their hope and 
intention of using the masses of returning refugees as a force to 
bring about the destruction of the State of Israel. Israel pointed 
out that it was not she who had created the problem, but rather 
the Arab leaders, who had urged the Arab masses to leave the 
area that was to become the Jewish state; that Israel could not 
be expected to absorb a hostile population: that, on the other 
hand, Israel had provided a home for hundreds of thousands 
of Jews from Arab countries and thus an exchange of popula- 
tion - albeit unplanned — had in fact taken place. 

When the Palestine Conciliation Commission began 
its work, Israel declared its readiness to take the far-reach- 
ing step of permitting the return of 100,000 refugees; this of- 
fer, however, was withdrawn when the Commission failed 
to bring about a meeting of the two parties. However, Israel 
did confirm its willingness to pay compensation for the prop- 
erty the refugees had left behind, irrespective of and before 
the conclusion of peace, provided the Arabs would put an 
end to their economic warfare against the state. This offer 
met with no response from the Arab states, who continued 
to insist upon the refugees’ right to return to their homes; 
nor did they respond to the unilateral steps like the unfreez- 
ing of refugee bank accounts in Israel banks. Thus the debate 
was repeated year after year, the Arabs attacking Israel and 
the latter claiming that it was not the fate of the refugees with 
which the Arab states were concerned, but rather the destruc- 
tion of Israel (see Israel, State of: Historical Survey, section on 
Arab Refugees). 


Boycott and Blockade. Arab political warfare against Israel 
was accompanied by economic warfare: not only did the Arab 
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states impose a boycott on Israel and its products, but they also 
attempted to strangle its economy by persuading other coun- 
tries not to maintain economic relations with Israel. The Arab 
boycott organization boycotted companies that had estab- 
lished enterprises in Israel, invested there, or entered into part- 
nership with Israeli firms, and blacklisted ships that called at 
Israel ports and even airlines running regular flights to Israel. 
At first the boycott registered some success, but as time went 
on its effect wore off as a result of Israel’s economic growth 
and the determined action taken by some countries against 
the activities of the boycott offices. Only firms for whom trade 
with the Arab countries was of overriding importance gave in 
to Arab threats and refrained from setting up commercial ties 
with Israel. Thus the boycott ceased to be an effective weapon 
(see also *Boycott, Arab). Much more serious was the effect 
of the maritime blockade. From the very beginning the Suez 
Canal was closed to Israel shipping and even to ships of other 
nations bound for Israel ports, and as a rule cargoes en route 
to Israel were confiscated, although in 1951 the Security Coun- 
cil ruled that this practice was illegal and called upon Egypt 
to desist from it. Egypt paid no heed to the call. Moreover, at 
the beginning of the 1950s, Egypt closed the Tiran Straits to 
Israel shipping and to foreign ships bound for Eilat. As a result 
of the Sinai Campaign, freedom of passage was established in 
the Tiran Straits and maintained by the presence of the uN 
Emergency Force. It was the expulsion of that force by Egypt 
and the reimposition of the blockade of the straits in May 1967 
that were the direct cause of the Six-Day War. 


From War to Peace. The period 1970-73 was marked by almost 
full observance of the cease-fire along Israel’s entire frontier. 
Israel agreed to return to the talks with Gunnar Jarring, the 
UN emissary, on Dec. 28, 1970, and Jarring returned to Israel 
in another attempt to break the deadlock. On Feb. 8, 1971, he 
requested Israel to commit itself to complete withdrawal to 
the Mandatory border and Egypt to enter into a peace agree- 
ment with Israel. Israel maintained that it was desirous of 
negotiating an agreement on secure and recognized borders 
but refused to agree in advance to withdraw to the old border, 
while Egypt insisted that it would consider peace with Israel 
only if the latter would implement Resolution 242 in all its 
parts. Egypt saw no need for negotiations as it felt the resolu- 
tion could be automatically implemented. This Israel refused 
to accept, with the result that the stalemate continued and the 
Jarring mission was suspended. 

Efforts were now directed towards reaching a partial so- 
lution for the re-opening of the Suez Canal. Israel had put for- 
ward a proposal to this effect in 1968 and on February 4, 1971, 
President Sadat returned to the idea, but linked a partial Israeli 
withdrawal from the east bank of the Canal with an overall 
withdrawal. Israel was willing to accept the re-opening of the 
waterway and this was the focus of the talks held during the 
visit, in May 1971, of the U.S. Secretary of State William Rog- 
ers. The talks failed, however, as Egypt insisted that the partial 
withdrawal be tied to a timetable for full withdrawal; Israel 
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retorted that the interim agreement should remain unlinked 
with the fundamental issues. The U.S. government argued 
that the interim solution was a step in the right direction. In 
the course of 1971-1973 fruitless negotiations continued on 
this proposal. 

Meanwhile there were important developments in the 
other Arab states. Jordan, which had succeeded in remov- 
ing the pLo threat already in September 1970, expelled the 
remnants of the pLo forces in summer of 1971 and they went 
to Syria and Lebanon. The latter country became the staging 
area and base of operations against Israel and Israeli person- 
nel and installations abroad. 

Preventive Israeli counter-action in Lebanon hurt terror- 
ist plans and was able to reduce their operations effectively. 
But the pLo continued to attack Israeli targets and forced 
Israel to devote manpower and an increasing budget to fight 
off this type of warfare, which was aided and abetted by most 
of the Arab states. 

In 1971-73 Egypt was already making preparations for 
war. Its relations with the Soviet Union were often strained 
because of Russia’s refusal to supply it with advanced weap- 
ons. Sadat had hoped that war threats would bring American 
pressure on Israel to withdraw. Instead, U.S. policy of rap- 
prochement with both China and detente with the U.S.S.R., 
as well as the end of the Vietnam War, ushered in a new era 
of strengthening its friends and seeking diplomatic solutions 
for conflicts. The U.S. and Russia sought to avoid another 
war in the Middle East and in two Nixon-Brezhnev summit 
meetings, both super-powers appealed to Israel and Egypt to 
renew the Jarring mission and seek a peaceful settlement of 
the Israel-Arab conflict. The U.S. continued to arm Israel and 
provide it with economic aid. Israel and the U.S. cooperated in 
bringing an end to the Syrian invasion of Jordan in September 
1970 and the relations between the two were very close. The 
new situation lulled Israel into a false sense of security. Sadat 
was determined to demonstrate that a limited war would be 
the only means of destroying the existing status quo which, 
while comfortable for Israel, was becoming unbearable for 
Egypt. He felt that only a war would force the U.S. to pres- 
sure Israel and would leave the Soviet Union no other option 
but to aid Egypt. 

There was little diplomatic activity in 1973, and Isra- 
el’s major concern was the fight against terrorism. But in 
May 1973, Egypt and Syrian forces made threatening moves 
and a state of alarm was declared in Israel. It proved, how- 
ever, to have been false, and this strengthened Israel’s feel- 
ing that there would be no imminent war. By late summer 
1973, while Israel was engaged in an election campaign, Egypt 
and Syrian forces were deployed in battle positions. In late 
September Egypt informed the Soviet Union of its inten- 
tion to attack, and on Oct. 6, 1973, as Israel was observing 
the Day of Atonement, Egypt and Syria struck (see *Yom 
Kippur War). 

As a result of the war, Israel became isolated in the world. 
The majority of the African states suspended diplomatic ties 
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with it; the European nations issued pro-Arab statements, the 
oil embargo was effective in frightening them to submit to 
Arab demands. The U.S. felt that the time was ripe for a ma- 
jor diplomatic offensive to break the deadlock that had led to 
the war. Israel and the U.S. now agreed that, before proceed- 
ing to negotiations, the first move should be the stabilization 
of the cease fire that was being repeatedly violated by all sides. 
US. mediation secured the signing of the Six Point Agreement 
on November 1, 1973, negotiated directly by Israeli and Egyp- 
tian officers. The agreement dealt with exchange of prison- 
ers, the lifting of the naval blockade from the Straits of Bab el 
Mandeb, supply convoys to the encircled Third Army, and a 
UN presence. The point dealing with withdrawal of forces to 
positions they held on October 22 was not implemented. The 
US. having gained the confidence of Egypt, was determined 
to proceed directly to talks, but was desirous of maintaining 
the overall initiative in its own hands. It was thus decided to 
call for a peace conference in Geneva to establish a mechanism 
for the negotiations. At the request of the U.S., Israel agreed 
in advance to enter into talks for a disengagement of forces 
agreement, and was able to gain an American agreement not 
to include the PLo in the conference. Israel refused to commit 
itself in advance to disengagement on the Golan front, with 
the result that Syria boycotted the conference which opened 
on December 21, under the chairmanship of uN Secretary- 
General Waldheim, with the participation of Israel, Egypt, Jor- 
dan, the U.S., and the U.S.S.R. The main tangible result of the 
conference was the decision on a consensus basis to order an 
Israeli-Egyptian military working group to reach a separation 
of forces agreement. This was achieved on Jan. 18, 1974, after 
ten days of shuttle diplomacy by Secretary Kissinger, when the 
agreement was signed by the chiefs of staff of the 1pF and the 
Egyptian Army. Even before this agreement was concluded 
and implemented, preparations were under way for a similar 
Israel-Syria agreement. This was part of anew American strat- 
egy of a “step-by-step” approach to the solution of the Arab- 
Israel conflict. The U.S. realized that the time was not ripe for 
an overall settlement in view of Israel’s refusal to withdraw to 
the June 1967 lines and the inability of the Arabs to conceive 
of peace relations between them and Israel. Hoping to utilize 
the situation to improve America’s standing in the Arab world, 
remove the Soviet influence, and secure the flow of oil to the 
West, the U.S. was able to persuade Israel and Syria to agree 
to reach an agreement, but a month of shuttle diplomacy by 
Secretary Kissinger between Jerusalem and Damascus failed to 
achieve it. The agreement was finally signed in Geneva on May 
31, 1974. New cease fire lines and buffer zones were established 
and areas of limitation of forces and armaments were agreed 
upon, to be supervised by uN forces whose mandate was to 
be renewed periodically by the Security Council. 

The Rabin government, which took office on June 3, 
1974, was determined not to negotiate with the pLo and in 
July issued a statement to the effect that Israel was willing to 
negotiate an agreement with Jordan based on the existence 
of two states, Israel and a Palestinian-Jordanian state to the 
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east. American efforts to secure Israel-Jordan talks failed in 
the summer of 1974. The PLO was gaining momentum; it was 
recognized by the uN General Assembly as the spokesman 
for the Palestinians and later, in the Arab summit conference 
at Rabat in October 1974, as the sole legitimate representative 
of the Palestinians to set up a national authority in areas that 
would be given up by Israel. This effectively removed Jordan 
from the scene and thus left Egypt as the only candidate for 
further negotiations. 

Talks between Israel and the U.S. were renewed in the 
fall of 1974, after the resignation of President Nixon and the 
accession of President Ford. They focused on another agree- 
ment with Egypt. By then Dr. Kissinger had established close 
working relations with President Sadat, and Egypt pinned high 
hopes on him. In late 1974 and early 1975 Israel announced its 
willingness to withdraw from the Mitla and Gidi passes in 
Sinai and even from the Abu Rodeis oilfields in return for an 
Egyptian declaration of nonbelligerency. In March 1975 Kiss- 
inger undertook another shuttle trip, but on March 24 had 
to admit failure, as Egypt refused to agree to the Israeli de- 
mands. The U.S. blamed Israel for the failure of the talks, but 
a few weeks later, when cooler counsels prevailed, the par- 
ties resumed the talks which lasted all that summer and were 
crowned with an Israel-Egypt agreement signed on September 
1, 1975. The agreement involved Israeli withdrawal further east, 
the establishment of a new buffer zone that included the Mitla 
and Gidi passes, electronic surveillance stations by both Israel 
and Egypt, supported by a U.S. surveillance team to supervise 
the movement of forces in this area, a UN presence and a new 
limited forces zone. 

Israel was able to win from the U.S. commitments not to 
recognize the pLo, to coordinate in advance with it new politi- 
cal initiatives such as a Geneva Peace Conference, the sale of 
additional weapons, financial aid, and assurances on the sup- 
ply of oil. This was considered a major achievement for the 
Rabin government, which now felt that it could devote more 
attention to the home front, having satisfied most of the U.S. 
demands. No progress was made with either Syria or Jordan. 
The cease fire lines, however, remained quiet, and in 1976, 
for the first time in its history, there were no Israeli casual- 
ties along the borders. The civil war in Lebanon gave Israel a 
respite and brought it closer to Christian Lebanese elements, 
which were fighting both Palestinian elements and the Syrian 
army. In 1976 Israel could therefore feel that its position was 
strong. Civil war in Lebanon kept the Arab world focused on 
that country, Egypt was satisfied with the Interim Agreement, 
while Syria was occupied with Lebanon. The U.S. was engaged 
in an election campaign and the European States, while not 
happy with the political situation in the Middle East, never- 
theless granted Israel the status of an Associate Member of the 
Common Market. Israel did not fare well in the uN however. 
In a series of General Assembly resolutions, the PLO was rec- 
ognized, as stated, as the sole and legitimate representative of 
the Palestinians. The “legitimate and just demands” of the Pal- 
estinians were also recognized and in November 1975 Zionism 
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was branded as a form of “racism and racial discrimination.” 
In the US., too, there were voices calling for a reappraisal 
of the U.S. position on the Palestinians. In a series of docu- 
ments, the State Department slowly focused the Arab-Israel 
conflict on the Palestinian issue and suggested the possibil- 
ity of a separate Palestinian state, in order to prepare public 
opinion, to mollify Egypt, and to keep the peace initiative in 
the Middle East in American hands. These moves alarmed 
Israel as they went counter to the understanding reached in 
September 1975. 

In 1974-1977 terrorist activities continued, the targets 
being mainly civilians. On May 15, 1974, PLO terrorists at- 
tacked a school at Maalot killing 27 people, mostly children 
and teenagers. Other attacks were on a Tel Aviv hotel in March 
1976, Zion Square in Jerusalem in July 1976, and on Israeli 
installations abroad. The Israel air force often bombed ter- 
rorist bases in Lebanon, thus keeping down the number of 
planned attacks. 

The main efforts following the signing of the Israel-Egypt 
peace treaty were to promote the normalization of the rela- 
tions between the two countries. For that purpose, joint com- 
mittees, consisting of Foreign Ministry and 1pF officers and 
their Egyptian counterparts negotiated a series of agreements 
dealing with the opening of the land border at El-Arish for 
civilian traffic, the inauguration of direct flights between Tel 
Aviv and Cairo, the creation of telephone and telex linkage, 
and arrangements for tourism. Simultaneously, the 1pF be- 
gan its withdrawal from Sinai. The first part was completed, 
according to the agreement, by January 26, 1980, and on that 
date, the Israel ambassador to Egypt and the Egyptian ambas- 
sador to Israel presented their credentials and the respective 
embassies were opened. President Sadat visited Beersheba in 
May 1979 and Haifa in September, while Prime Minister Be- 
gin held talks with Sadat in Alexandria in July 1979 and met 
with the Egyptian leaders in Aswan in January 1980. Among 
other visitors to Egypt were the deputy prime minister, and 
the ministers of defense, foreign affairs, agriculture, commerce 
and industry, and senior civil servants. There were consider- 
ably fewer high-level visitors from Egypt to Israel. 

The normalization proceeded very slowly although a 
series of agreements were initialed, among them on tourism, 
communication, civil aviation, agriculture and trade. There 
arose serious difficulties however in the actual implementation 
of these agreements, with Egypt raising many bureaucratic dif- 
ficulties, including a long wait for entry visas for Israeli tour- 
ists. Some progress was made during the visit of President 
Navon to Egypt in November 1980. He addressed the Egyp- 
tian ruling party leadership, held lengthy talks with editors, 
writers and professors, as well as political figures. Speaking 
in fluent Arabic, his visit was a definite turning point in the 
relations with Egypt. 

There was no progress in the talks on the institution of 
autonomy in the West Bank and Gaza, due to serious disagree- 
ments between Israel, on the one hand, and Egypt and the U.S. 
on the other. The latter felt that Israel must withdraw its mili- 
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tary forces from the territories, give up its control over public 
land and water resources, halt Jewish settlement, include East 
Jerusalem in the autonomous area and grant the franchise not 
only to Arabs living in East Jerusalem but even to Palestin- 
ians living in the East Bank of the Jordan. Israel objected and 
the talks stalled. Efforts by Special Ambassador Sol Linowitz 
of the U.S. to find a formula that would satisfy the conflicting 
stand of the parties failed. 

Even the involvement of President Carter in the process 
did not help. The U.S. presidential elections froze the negoti- 
ations, the progress of which was hampered by the refusal of 
Jordan and the local Palestinians to participate in the talks. 

In other matters affecting foreign affairs, the peace treaty 
failed to improve Israel's standing in the third world. Not a sin- 
gle African country which had suspended diplomatic relations 
with Israel in 1973 made an overt effort to restore them. They 
continued to vote against Israel in the UN and in other inter- 
national forums. The nine European members of the Com- 
mon Market all but opposed the Camp David Agreements 
and the peace treaty. In a series of resolutions, chiefly that of 
Venice of June 1980, they proposed their own plan providing 
for total Israeli withdrawal to the 1967 lines, the establishment 
of a Palestinian state, and the creation of a European military 
force to oversee the borders of Israel. These were rejected out 
of hand by Israel, which charged Europe with tampering with 
the peace treaty. 

Developments in the Middle East, chiefly the invasion of 
Afghanistan by Soviet forces and the Iran-Iraq war, deflected 
attention from the immediate Arab-Israel conflict and some- 
what eased the pressure off Israel. Nevertheless, it did not 
prevent the uN General Assembly from passing, in Decem- 
ber 1980, a series of violently anti-Israel resolutions which 
were approved by a massive majority. Among them were calls 
for amending Resolution 242, for immediate and total Israeli 
withdrawal from all the territories including East Jerusalem 
and the halting of settlements. There was a demand that the 
Security Council impose economic sanctions on Israel. 

Following the adoption of the Jerusalem Law in the fall 
of 1980, all the remaining embassies moved from Jerusalem 
to Tel Aviv in protest. Turkey reduced the number of its dip- 
lomats in Israel and demanded a similar reduction by Israel. 
Threats were made in an effort to dissuade Israel from annex- 
ing the Golan Heights. 

Relations with the United States were marked by many 
areas of agreement, among them the Camp David Agree- 
ments, the peace treaty, the need to maintain a balance of 
power in the region, the need to keep Jerusalem united (but 
not as Israel's capital with Israeli sovereignty over the entire 
city). There were agreements concerning water rights and free- 
dom of navigation and the U.S. continued to remain the ma- 
jor arms supplier to Israel, but differences of opinion loomed 
over such issues as the future of the Palestinians, the future 
borders of Israel, the problem of Jerusalem, Israel's activities 
in southern Lebanon, Israeli settlements in the territories, 
American arms sales to Saudi Arabia, Jordan and Egypt, and 
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the preference accorded to Egypt in the American strategic 
thinking for the Middle East. There was concern at the end 
of 1980 that the newly elected President Reagan might want 
to make some changes in the Camp David Agreements that 
could pave the way to a Palestinian state in the West Bank 
and the Gaza Strip. 

Israeli foreign aid continued, especially in Latin Amer- 
ica, and a large number of trainees from developing countries 
continued their studies in Israeli institutions. 

The year 1981 witnessed Israel’s continued isolation in 
the world, its growing dependence on the U.S., and gnaw- 
ing doubts about the future of the peace treaty in the wake of 
the Sadat assassination on October 6. While plans for the fi- 
nal withdrawal from Sinai were being prepared, the govern- 
ment came under increasing pressure from various groups 
in Israel to reconsider its commitments under the 1979 peace 
treaty. There were, however, a number of agreements signed 
between Israel and Egypt that led many Israelis to hope that 
Egypt would honor its commitments after Israel returned all 
of Sinai. 

Relations with the European nations remained chilly, 
and were exacerbated by verbal attacks by Prime Minister 
Begin who, during the heat of the election campaign lashed 
out against Chancellor Schmidt of Germany, Chancellor Kre- 
isky of Austria, Prime Minister Thatcher of Britain, and other 
European leaders. They responded to the attacks and relations 
soured. Israel continued to oppose the Venice Declaration of 
the “Nine” and conditioned the participation of the forces 
of four European nations in the international peace keeping 
force in Sinai to a European proclamation that the force would 
observe the implementation of the Israel-Egypt peace treaty, 
and not the Venice Declaration. At year’s end there was no 
certainty that the Europeans would participate in the force. 
Relations with France improved somewhat in December fol- 
lowing the visit to Israel of Foreign Minister Cheysson. But 
the Golan Law chilled the ties again. 

Improved ties with some African nations were reported 
in November, following a secret visit to Zaire, Gabon, and the 
Central African Republic by Defense Minister Sharon and 
the signing of agreements for the sale of Israeli weapons. But 
hopes for the early resumption of diplomatic ties were dashed 
after the passage of the Golan Law in December 1981. 

Relations with the United States were mostly strained 
during 1981. The U.S. did not hide its hope that Israel would 
have a new government after the June 30 elections. However, 
when Mr. Begin was returned to power, he paid an official 
visit to Washington where he was greeted warmly by Presi- 
dent Reagan. During this visit the ground was laid for the 
signing of an Israel-U.S. memorandum of understanding on 
strategic cooperation, designed to coordinate actions against 
the Soviet Union or forces directed by that power in the re- 
gion. The agreement was signed by Defense Minister Sharon 
and Secretary of Defense Caspar Weinberger in Washington 
at the end of November. Following the Knesset law annexing 
the Golan Heights on December 14, the U.S. suspended the 
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meetings of the joint U.S.-Israel working teams designed to 
give the agreement contents, and linking them with progress 
in the autonomy talks, continued quiet in Lebanon, and other 
issues. Israel retorted by declaring that the memorandum of 
understanding was frozen for the time being. This, together 
with the U.S. displeasure over the Israeli bombing of an Iraqi 
nuclear facility near Baghdad on June 7 and the bombing of 
the pLo headquarters in Beirut a month later, and the pas- 
sage of the bill to sell U.S.-made awacs and other advanced 
equipment to Saudi Arabia, considerably soured the relations 
between the two countries. 

By the end of 1981, strenuous efforts were being made 
by both Israel and the U.S. to restore their dialogue and im- 
prove relations. Yet, a residue of bitterness remained and the 
formerly pro-Israel U.S. public opinion was slowly turning 
against Israel. U.S. Jewry was also asking questions as to the 
wisdom and timing of certain Israeli moves. 

The decade of the 1980s began with Israel’s international 
standing and image seriously tarnished by the war in Leba- 
non, and ended, in 1991 and 1992 in a major breakthrough on 
the international arena, the beginning of a peace process, and 
the acceptance of Israel by major powers which had tradition- 
ally shunned it, among them China and India. Israel also re- 
sumed diplomatic ties with nations which had broken them 
in 1967 (Eastern European nations) and in 1973 (most of the 
African nations). In spite of repeated periods of strain, Israel- 
American relations remained very friendly and a close strate- 
gic cooperation marked the ties in many spheres. There was 
also a noted improvement in Israel’s economic performance. 
Two rescue operations which brought to Israel over 30,000 
Ethiopian Jews, and the beginning of massive immigration 
from the Soviet Union restored Israel to its proclaimed role 
as a haven for oppressed Jews. 

‘The peace process which began in 1977 following Egyp- 
tian President Anwar Sadat’s visit to Jerusalem, the Camp 
David Accords (1978), and the Israel-Egypt Peace Treaty 
(1979), was halted when Egypt suspended the talks on the im- 
plementation of the Camp David interim autonomy regime 
for the West Bank and Gaza (1981). Shortly after that Presi- 
dent Sadat was assassinated in Cairo. His successor, Hosni 
Mubarak, was busy building his own regime and waiting for 
the last Israeli soldier and settler to evacuate Sinai. This was 
done on April 26, 1982. Two months later, the Israel Defense 
Forces (IDF) entered Lebanon to destroy the PLO power base 
there, to seek the creation of a unified central government 
in Lebanon, and sign a peace treaty with it. Above all, Israel 
wanted to protect Galilee from PLo attacks that stemmed from 
Lebanon despite a cease fire agreement which was brokered 
by the United States in July 1981. The war in Lebanon gener- 
ated much ill-will for Israel in the international media. Exag- 
gerated reports on the number of Lebanese and Palestinian 
civilian casualties as well as physical destruction of cities and 
refugee camps placed Israel on the defensive. Domestic Israeli 
opposition to the war also helped Israel's detractors to portray 
that country as an aggressor. The siege of West Beirut and the 
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massacre in the Sabra and Shatilla camps carried out by the 
Phalange (Christian Lebanese Forces) resulted in an outcry 
against Israel. Egypt withdrew its ambassador from Tel Aviv, 
and the Security Council adopted a number of condemnatory 
resolutions. When the dust settled down, it was American di- 
plomacy which once again was instrumental in arranging for 
an agreement to end the state of war between Israel and Leba- 
non and create a security zone for Israel in southern Lebanon. 
It even called for the establishment of diplomatic ties between 
Jerusalem and Beirut. When a peace treaty was actualized, al- 
though it fell short of the one Prime Minister Begin wanted, it 
was an important milestone. It was based on the assumption 
that all foreign forces, among them the Syrian forces, would 
leave Lebanon. When this did not happen, it was clear that 
the agreement was invalid. Nine months after it was signed 
(January 13, 1984), the Lebanese parliament failed to approve 
it and it lapsed. 

For the next two years, 1983 and 1984, Israel sought ways 
to maintain a military presence in Lebanon, while keeping the 
number of its casualties to the minimum and attempting to 
refrain from becoming involved in ethnic strife. The govern- 
ment of Yizhak Shamir, which took office in September 1983 
following the resignation of Prime Minister Begin a month 
earlier, sought ways and means to extricate the 1pF from Leba- 
non, but felt that it could not do so unless peace was ensured 
for Galilee. Meanwhile there was no progress on the negotia- 
tions for autonomy for the Palestinians. Relations with vari- 
ous European and Latin American nations soured as a result 
of Israel’s Lebanese involvement. The Government of National 
Unity, which came into being in September 1984 under Shi- 
mon Peres, placed as its central foreign policy objectives the 
continuation of the peace process, consolidation of the peace 
with Egypt, and withdrawal of the 1pF from Lebanon, while 
insuring the security of the northern settlements. The gov- 
ernment would also strive to restore links with the Soviet 
Union and African and Latin American states that had sus- 
pended such ties. At the top of the agenda was the fostering 
and deepening of the relations of friendship and understand- 
ing with the U.S. 

The first priority was the withdrawal of the 1pF from 
Lebanon. This was achieved in three stages in the course of 
1985, leaving a security zone in southern Lebanon manned 
by pro-Israeli Southern Lebanese Army units. Parallel to 
this track, efforts were made to settle outstanding issues 
with Egypt. The issue of Taba, a small border area which was 
a thorn in the ties between the two nations, was resolved 
in 1988 after years of protracted negotiations and international 
arbitration when Israel agreed to turn Taba over to Egypt, 
which reappointed its ambassador to Tel Aviv. However, efforts 
to inject some warmth into Israel-Egyptian relations were, 
on the whole, unsuccessful. Egypt preferred to maintain a 
cold peace between the two governments and objected to at- 
tempts to create people-to-people ties. The military arrange- 
ments of the peace treaty were usually adhered to by both 
parties. 
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The major difficulty was over the Palestinian issue. Prime 
Minister Peres sought to break the stand-off, but was unable 
to convince his Likud partners over the modalities and pro- 
cedures required to achieve progress. While Labor and Likud 
agreed that in the future, under any circumstances, the Jor- 
dan River must be Israel’s security border in the East, Jeru- 
salem must never be divided or placed under foreign rule 
and would remain Israel's capital, there would be no Pales- 
tinian state between the Mediterranean Sea and the desert, 
there would be no negotiations with the PLo, and the Israeli 
settlements in the territories would remain under Israeli ju- 
risdiction, there were disagreements on how to proceed. Peres 
hoped that Israel would be able to negotiate with local Pales- 
tinian leaders who would be part of the Jordanian-Palestinian 
delegation but would not include Arabs from East Jerusalem 
and the Palestinian diaspora. He was not averse to an inter- 
national “event” or “happening” to mark the opening of the 
negotiations, before moving on to face-to-face talks with the 
Arab states and the Palestinians. The aim of the talks would 
be to implement the autonomy regime for a five-year transi- 
tion period. Various contacts between Israeli leaders and King 
Hussein of Jordan convinced Peres that Jordan would accept 
such an arrangement, which was finally agreed upon in a se- 
cret meeting in London between Peres and Rabin and King 
Hussein (April 11, 1987). 

The agreement, however, was not accepted by the Likud, 
which vetoed it in the inner cabinet. The Likud’s position con- 
sisted of vehement opposition to an international event of any 
sort, to the participation of the European Economic Commu- 
nity and the United Nations, to Soviet involvement, and even 
to American mediation. The Likud objected to the concept 
of “Land for Peace” which Labor was prepared to follow, and 
championed the concept of “Peace for Peace.” An important 
event took place in July 1986, when Premier Peres paid an of- 
ficial visit to Morocco as guest of King Hassan 11. While no 
concrete results were achieved, here was another Arab state 
that was prepared to deal openly with Israel. A major role was 
played by the United States in efforts to resume the stalled 
peace process. The Reagan Administration, mainly in the per- 
son of Secretary of State George Shultz, devised many formu- 
lae to close the gap between the Israeli and the Arab positions. 
But it was evident that King Hussein could not make an in- 
dependent move without the approval of Syria and the PLo. 
Syria, still heavily dependent on the Soviet Union for mili- 
tary, economic, and political support, adhered to the Soviet 
line that called for the resolution of the Arab-Israel conflict 
on the basis of various United Nations resolutions through 
an international conference chaired by both the Soviet Union 
and the United States. In the second half of the 1980s there 
was little pressure on Israel to make concessions to the Arabs. 
The Middle East was wracked by the Iraq-Iran war, the mili- 
tary situation along the Israel-Lebanon border was quiet, the 
peace treaty with Egypt was working, and the Palestinians 
in the areas were relatively quiet. In 1988 both Israel and the 
United States held elections, and the issue of the peace pro- 
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cess was shelved for the duration of the election campaigns. 
The onset of the intifada (Palestinian uprising) in December 
1987 and the decision of the Reagan Administration to enter 
into a dialogue with the pLo in December 1988 placed Israel 
in a difficult position, forcing its government to come up with 
a new peace plan. This initiative, announced on May 14, 1989, 
called for negotiations with Palestinians for an interim agree- 
ment based on the Camp David autonomy plan. At the end 
of a five-year transition period, discussions would be held for 
the final resolution of the issues. The U.S. welcomed the plan 
as a very useful step, but both the pLo and King Hussein re- 
jected it. In an effort to move the process forward, U.S. Secre- 
tary of State James Baker devised a five-point plan in October 
1989 calling for Israeli-Palestinian dialogue in Cairo. The next 
problem was how to put together a list of Palestinian delegates 
acceptable to all. Shamir objected to East Jerusalem and “Pal- 
estinian Diaspora” delegates while Peres was prepared to be 
more conciliatory on the issue. The problem brought down the 
government of National Unity in March 1990. There was little 
movement while Shamir constituted his new government, and 
when the parties were ready to state their positions, the Iraqi 
dictator Saddam Hussein had invaded Kuwait (August 2, 1990) 
plunging the Middle East into a major crisis which dwarfed 
the Arab-Israel conflict. 

As the United States began to build its anti-Iraqi coali- 
tion, which included Syria, Egypt, Saudi Arabia, and the Gulf 
States, Israel feared that Washington would link the resolu- 
tion of the Iraqi crisis to that of the Arab-Israel conflict and 
would make concessions at Israel's expense to maintain its 
war coalition. In a number of high level meetings in Wash- 
ington between Prime Minister Shamir, Defense Minister 
Arens, and senior members of the Bush administation, agree- 
ment on military and strategic cooperation was reached and 
greater coordination arranged. Israel was assured that no 
deals would be made at its expense. Meanwhile, the pLo lost 
much credibility in the West when it openly supported Iraq's 
invasion of Kuwait. The PLO was joined by Yemen, Libya and 
Algeria. Palestinians in the territories, then in the third year 
of the intifada, also hoped for an Iraqi victory. King Hussein 
quietly supported Iraq, although he was warned by Israel that 
entry of Iraqi forces into Jordan would be seen by Israel as a 
casus belli. Israel began to realize that war was imminent and 
took measures to prepare its civilian population for such an 
eventuality. 

The allied victory over Iraq ushered in a new era for the 
Middle East. Futhermore, the collapse of the Soviet Union 
deprived Syria and other Arab states of their military, politi- 
cal, and economic backer, leaving the United States as the sole 
super power in the region. New thinking was the order of the 
day. For the Arabs, it was evident that the main threats to their 
stability and political regimes were Iran, Iraq, and Islamic fun- 
damentalism, leaving Israel as their fourth perceived danger. It 
was also clear to them that another Middle Eastern war would 
be fought with non-conventional weapons, unleashing mutual 
destruction. The Middle East had entered into the era ofa re- 
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gional balance of terror. The United States sought to reorga- 
nize the defense of the Middle East and of its own economic 
and strategic interests, insuring an uninterrupted supply of 
oil and helping its allies thwart the dangers of Islamic funda- 
mentalism. Israel emerged from the war bruised, sustaining 
39 Scud missile attacks from Iraq, which caused few casualties 
but much damage in the greater Tel Aviv and Haifa regions 
and paralyzed the country for some three weeks. Israel's eco- 
nomic vulnerability and dependence on the U.S. were exposed. 
For the first time in its history it did not engage in preventive 
war or a pre-emptive strike or retaliatory action, acceding to 
the request of the United States not to become militarily in- 
volved in the war. It allowed the stationing on its territory of 
American, Dutch, and German soldiers who were manning 
Patriot anti-missile missiles. The Palestinians emerged from 
the war badly hurt. Some 350,000 Palestinians were expelled 
from Kuwait in the wake of the war; the PLo was totally dis- 
credited in the West; Palestinians in the areas who supported 
Iraq were in despair. The Soviet Union, preoccupied with its 
own internal affairs, was content to let the United States man- 
age the restructuring of the Middle East peace process as long 
as it was kept in the picture formally as an equal partner. 

Between March and October 1991, Secretary of State 
James Baker visited the Middle East eight times in order to 
prepare the ground for the resumption of the peace process. 
The breakthrough came when in July, Syria agreed to attend 
a peace conference and negotiate directly with Israel. It was 
agreed that a Palestinian delegation would formally be part 
of the Jordanian delegation. The U.S. and the Soviet Union 
would be co-chairmen of the peace conference which was 
to commence in a ceremonial event and continue in a series 
of bilateral and multilateral talks. The latter would deal with 
issues of water, refugees, disarmament, economic develop- 
ment, and environment. The bilateral talks were to focus on 
borders (withdrawal), the nature of peace, security arrange- 
ments, and economic issues. The letter of invitation to the 
Madrid Peace Conference (October 30, 1991) spelled out the 
terms of reference under which the Palestinian issue would 
be discussed; at its core was the creation of a five-year au- 
tonomy regime. A final settlement and the issue of Jerusalem 
were not to be discussed at this stage. Eight rounds of talks 
took place in Washington in the course of 1991 and 1992, 
which defined the issues but did not achieve any concrete re- 
sults. The peace process, however, had become a reality in the 
Middle East. 

Parallel to this development, there was a major improve- 
ment of Israel's international standing. Already in the 1980s re- 
lations were resumed with a number of African nations start- 
ing with Zaire and the Ivory Coast. As Eastern Europe freed 
itself from Soviet domination in the late 1980s, Israel resumed 
diplomatic relations with Poland, Hungary, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, and on the eve of the Madrid Conference with the 
Soviet Union. Israel conditioned uN participation in the peace 
process on the revocation of the infamous General Assembly 
Resolution 3379 (Zionism = Racism) and this was done on 
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December 16, 1991. On the Asian continent, full diplomatic 
ties were established with China and India, an embassy was 
opened in South Korea, and there was a major improvement 
in Israel-Japan relations, with more Japanese companies defy- 
ing the Arab economic boycott and selling directly to Israel. 
Contacts with Vietnam were entered into while the Israeli 
ambassador was also named ambassador to Outer Mongolia. 
The breakup of the Soviet Union into the 16 republics of the 
Commonwealth of Independent States resulted in the estab- 
lishment of Israeli diplomatic representations in the Ukraine, 
Belarus, and the Baltic States, Kazakhstan, and Kirghizia in 
addition to the Russian Republic. 

Relations with the United States were on the whole close 
and friendly. Israel and the United States agreed on certain 
principles, among them: the peace process would be based on 
Resolutions 242 and 338; the PLO would not take part; there 
would be no Palestinian state; Jerusalem would not be divided 
again; Israel would only be asked to withdraw from the areas 
in the context of a peace treaty; close military and strategic 
cooperation would continue; Israel would be entitled to eco- 
nomic and military aid; and the regional balance of power 
would be maintained in such a manner to insure Israel’s quali- 
tative edge. There were also agreements on freedom of navi- 
gation and Israel's water rights. But there were also a series of 
disagreements, among them: Israel’s eastern borders, the fu- 
ture of the Golan Heights, and the resolution of the Palestin- 
ian issue (the favored American position was the return of the 
West Bank and Gaza to Jordan and the granting by Jordan of 
a special status to these areas). There was constant disagree- 
ment over the future of Jerusalem, with the U.S. opposed to 
Israeli sovereignty over Jerusalem. There were arguments over 
American arms sales to Arab states and Israeli arms sales to 
various nations, over Israel’s nuclear development, over Israel’s 
presence in Lebanon, and over whether Israel or Egypt should 
play a greater role in the American planning in the Middle 
East. The main disagreement was over the key issue of the 
meaning and nature of Israel’s security and who would de- 
termine its needs. On a number of occasions there was much 
strain in the personal relations between President Bush and 
Prime Minister Shamir, considered by the United States as an 
“ideological” leader, meaning inflexible and rigid. A major 
problem occurred in December 1988, when the U.S. decided 
to recognize the pLo and enter into a dialogue with this ter- 
rorist organization. This dialogue, however, was suspended 
in June 1990 when the PLo refused to denounce a terrorist 
attack on Israel which had been foiled by the 1pF. There were 
also disagreements on the interpretation of the Camp David 
Accords, the meaning of the balance of power, and the nature 
of the autonomy plan. 

While Israel became an associate member of the Euro- 
pean Economic Community and maintained growing eco- 
nomic ties with the nations of Western Europe, there were 
serious disagreements on the peace process. The EEC’s tradi- 
tional position called for an international peace conference, 
the creation of a Palestinian state in the areas, and the re- 
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division of Jerusalem. There were constant arguments over 
the role played by certain European countries in the arming 
of Iraq and the building of its war machine. The EEC never 
failed to condemn Israel for its behavior in the areas, and the 
criticism grew stronger as the intifada broke out and Israel 
took stern measures. 

The traditional friendly ties between Israel and the Latin 
American continent continued, with Israel extending much 
technical assistance to various states and training a growing 
number of students from that continent. Similar close rela- 
tions were maintained with Australia and New Zealand, even 
while disagreeing on the resolution of the Arab-Israel conflict. 
President Herzog of Israel traveled extensively during his two 
terms of office to the U.S., Canada, Britain, France, Holland, 
Belgium, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Romania, various South 
American nations, Spain, Australia and New Zealand, Singa- 
pore and Sri Lanka. 

Jewish communities worldwide continued to be Israel's 
most loyal and trusted allies. They were thrilled when Israel 
airlifted Ethiopian Jews in two daring operations (Moses in 
1984 and Solomon in 1991), airlifted the Jewish community of 
Albania (1992), and had begun the herculean task of absorb- 
ing the hundreds of thousands of Jews who had begun to 
stream to its shores from the Soviet Union, once the gates were 
opened in October 1989. Between that date and April 1993, 
some 425,000 Jews arrived in Israel from the former U.S.S.R. 
Israel was instrumental in getting the Syrian government 
to allow the emigration of hundreds of the previously besieged 
members of the Syrian Jewish community and to start the pro- 
cess whereby the remnant of the Jews of Yemen were reunited 
with families overseas. Yet there were also ongoing debates 
on the centrality of Israel in Jewish life and on organizational 
frameworks in which to achieve common goals. The Jewish 
Agency for Israel continued to be the most effective body 
for the implementation of the immigration and absorption 
process, combining in it the Zionist (mainly Israeli) element 
with the New Zionists (mainly fund raisers) from the dias- 
pora. 

One of the major consequences of the peace process, 
started at the Madrid Peace Conference in October 1991, was 
the dramatic change in Israel's international position and the 
network of its diplomatic ties. Before that conference, Israel 
maintained diplomatic and consular relations with 91 nations, 
the majority in Europe, North, Central, and Latin America, 
few in Africa, Asia, and the Far East. Most of the African na- 
tions had suspended diplomatic ties with Israel just prior, 
during, and after the 1973 Yom Kippur War, citing the Arab 
oil boycott, economic inducements and threats made against 
their rulers by terrorist Arab groups as the main reasons for 
doing so. Of the Communist bloc nations, only Romania re- 
tained diplomatic ties with Israel after the break of June 1967, 
when all Eastern European nations followed the Soviet Union 
and broke off diplomatic ties with Israel. 

By early 1995 Israel maintained diplomatic relations with 
153 countries (out of the 185 United Nations members), and 
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was represented by an ambassador, minister, or consul, resi- 
dent and non-resident, in over 100 capitals. 

Many factors brought about this development, the ori- 
gins of which were in the 1980s, but the bulk occurred after 
the Madrid Peace Conference and were accelerated after the 
signing, in September 1993, of the Israel-pLo Declaration of 
Principles. 

Resentful over Arab unwillingness to carry out prom- 
ises made in 1973, mainly in the economic sphere, a number 
of African leaders reached the conclusion that breaking ties 
with Israel was counter-productive and brought no apprecia- 
ble gains. On the contrary, their efforts to obtain economic 
help were often frustrated by the absence of ties with Israel, a 
fact cited to them on a number of occasions by international 
financial organizations. Israel was not there when needed to 
support their applications for loans and loan guarantees. 

Among the first nations to resume ties with Israel in 
the early 1980s was Zaire. It was followed by the Ivory Coast, 
Togo, and Kenya. Another reason given by African nations 
was the change in Israel’s relations with South Africa, the end 
of military ties between both nations since 1987, and, finally, 
the collapse of the apartheid regime in South Africa and the 
ascendance of the African National Congress. 

In the case of Eastern Europe, the accession of Mikhail 
Gorbachev to power in 1985, and his decision to pursue a pol- 
icy based on perestroika and glasnost, meant that he required 
vast economic aid from the West to shore up the foundering 
Soviet economy. He understood that in order to obtain help 
from the West, and chiefly from the United States, he would 
have to change the traditional Soviet attitude to Jewish emigra- 
tion and to Israel. The issue of better relations with the West 
was linked to freedom of emigration and the restoration of 
ties with Israel. Israel indicated that it would be prepared to 
restore diplomatic ties only on condition that the gates of the 
Soviet Union be opened for Jewish immigration. Arrange- 
ments were made to facilitate emigration, first through third 
countries (such as Hungary, Poland, and Romania), and from 
1991 direct to Israel. 

Israel and the Soviet Union began negotiations on im- 
provement of relations in the mid-1980s. Russian diplomats 
admitted to their Israeli counterparts that their decision to 
break off ties in 1967 had been erroneous and self-defeating. 
These talks culminated with the decision to re-establish con- 
sular relations in 1989. By then, on the eve of the collapse of the 
Berlin Wall and the bloodless revolutions in all Eastern Euro- 
pean nations, it had become evident to the leaders of these 
countries that in order to bolster their legitimacy, mainly to 
Western public opinion, they would have to resume ties with 
Israel. This was done by Hungary, Poland, and Bulgaria even 
before 1991. President Herzog, Prime Minister Shamir, Fi- 
nance Minister Peres, and other senior Israeli officials visited 
the capitals of Eastern Europe, and agreements were signed 
in various spheres. To some leaders in Eastern Europe, diplo- 
matic ties with Israel was one of the symbols of their release 
from the Soviet yoke. Poland, Hungary, and Romania facili- 
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tated Jewish immigration to Israel. This was done in spite of 
Arab protests and threats. 

In October 1989 the Soviet Union agreed that Jews leav- 
ing that country for Israel must go there. Those wishing to 
travel to other countries had to obtain entry visas to those 
countries prior to departure. By 1990 more than 200,000 Rus- 
sian Jewish immigrants had arrived in Israel. Talks were held 
for the restoration of full diplomatic relations. Israel made it 
clear to the Soviet government that it could serve as a co-spon- 
sor of the Madrid Peace Conference only if it restored full dip- 
lomatic relations, so that there would be symmetry in relations 
between Russia, Israel, and the Arabs. The Russians agreed, 
and a day before the opening of the Madrid Peace Conference, 
both nations announced in Jerusalem the resumption of full 
diplomatic relations. 

The breakup of the former Soviet empire resulted, among 
other things, in the creation of 15 independent republics called 
the Commonwealth of Independent States, established in 
1992. The leaders of these new republics assumed, rightly or 
wrongly, that Israel was a very important “door opener” to 
the West. It was believed that Israel exercised vast influence 
on the American government and that its contacts, direct or 
through American Jews, could be used to obtain assistance. 
Shortly after obtaining their independence, the following re- 
publics established full diplomatic ties with Israel: Armenia, 
Azerbaijan, Belarus, Georgia, Kazakhstan, Kirghizstan, Lith- 
uania, Moldavia, Tadjikistan, Turkemanistan, the Ukraine, 
and Uzbekistan. Israeli embassies were opened, Jewish im- 
migration was permitted, and Jewish Agency emissaries and 
teachers were allowed to work in those countries with no hin- 
drance. The ties with all of these republics grew considerably 
warm in the course of visits of senior officials, and the sign- 
ing of cooperation agreements in the fields of science, tech- 
nology, agriculture, and education. Israel did exercise some 
influence in helping these nations obtain assistance from the 
west. But early high expectations that Israel could do the im- 
possible were not realized, and there was some disappoint- 
ment as the economic conditions of a number of these repub- 
lics verged on collapse. 

While the Soviet Union disintegrated, it had little time or 
inclination to deal actively with the affairs of the Middle East. 
It failed to prevent the Gulf War and played a small role in that 
conflict. The major role in the Arab-Israel peace process was 
left to the United States. But when the Yeltsin regime began to 
consolidate its hold on Russia in late 1991, Russia served no- 
tice that it had a large interest in the affairs of the Middle East 
and that it intended to play a part in the evolution of the peace 
process. Russia also announced on a number of occasions that 
it saw itself as the traditional defender of the interests of the 
Eastern (Greek) Orthodox Church in the Holy Land and was 
entitled to be consulted on the future of Jerusalem. 

Two other countries in Eastern Europe, Yugoslavia and 
Czechoslovakia, also disintegrated. Israel re-established diplo- 
matic ties initially with the Czech republic and later with Slo- 
vakia. In the former Yugoslavia, it maintained ties with Serbia 
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and Slovenia. Full diplomatic ties were established with Alba- 
nia. These enabled the rescue of the tiny Jewish community in 
that country and their transfer to Israel in 1992. 

On the African continent, where Israel had 28 diplomatic 
missions prior to the break of 1973, more nations requested 
resumption of relations, arguing that there were no longer 
any impediments for normalization of ties. Among the Afri- 
can nations which resumed ties with Israel after October 1991 
were Angola, Benin, Botswana, Burkina Fasso, Cape Verde, 
Equatorial Guinea, Eritrea, Gabon, Gambia, Ghana, Guinea 
Bissau, Lesotho, Madagascar, Mauritius, Mozambique, Na- 
mibia, Nigeria, Rwanda, Sao Tome, Senegal, Seychelles, Sierra 
Leone, Uganda, Zambia, and Zimbabwe. Israel and Ethiopia 
resumed full diplomatic ties in 1990 and this was of vast sig- 
nificance when “Operation Solomon,’ which saw the airlifting 
of 14,500 Ethiopian Jews to Israel, was carried out in May 1991. 
By 1995 Israel maintained diplomatic ties with 36 nations on 
the African continent (including Egypt and Morocco). Once 
again hundreds of African trainees were going to Israel for a 
variety of courses and Israeli experts were again working in 
many African nations. In 1994 Israel sent a medical team to 
help ease the plight of refugees in Rwanda following the civil 
war in that country. 

An even more dramatic change occurred on the Asian 
continent. Contacts with the People’s Republic of China had 
been maintained since the late 1970s, but they were covert. 
By 1989 China agreed to the setting up in Beijing of an Israeli 
scientific mission, the nucleus for an embassy. Full diplo- 
matic relations were established in January 1992 during the 
visit to China of Foreign Minister David Levy. Subsequent 
high level visits included the visit of Prime Minister Rabin 
(in October 1993), Foreign Minister Peres, and other Israel 
officials. From the Chinese side, the vice premier and for- 
eign minister visited Israel. A growing number of Israeli 
firms are now represented in the two main Chinese centers - 
Beijing and Shanghai. 

China was followed by Mongolia and later by the three 
republics of former French Indo-China - Vietnam, Laos, 
and Cambodia. These three sought Israel’s help to obtain aid 
from the West. An Israel embassy was reopened in Seoul in 
1992 (it had been closed in 1978 due to budgetary consider- 
ations). Similarly, an Israeli consulate general was reopened 
in Hong Kong in 1987 to facilitate ties with China. There is 
an Israeli economic office in the Republic of China in Taipei. 
Israeli offers to sell arms to Taiwan were criticized by Beijing. 
In 1993 Israel sought to establish direct links with North Ko- 
rea in order to persuade that country not to sell missiles and 
nuclear technology to Syria and Iran. The United States ob- 
jected to these efforts and they were suspended at Washing- 
ton’s request. 

There were also changes in ties with some Muslim na- 
tions in Asia. On his way home from China in October 1993, 
Prime Minister Rabin made a stop in Jakarta for talks with 
Indonesia's President Suharto. There were also attempts to es- 
tablish contacts with Malaysia, one of whose ministers visited 
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Israel unofficially in 1994. All this resulted in growing num- 
bers of Indonesian and Malaysian tourists to Israel and Israeli 
nationals were also able to visit Indonesia. 

For many years ties with Japan remained formal and 
cool. At the end of the Gulf War they warmed up consider- 
ably. Japan abandoned its policy of accepting the Arab eco- 
nomic boycott on Israel and trade between the two nations 
rose. Prime Minister Rabin led a large trade mission to Japan 
(and South Korea) in December 1994. More Japanese firms 
were investing in Israel and opening offices in Tel Aviv. Asia 
became the third major export market for Israeli goods, ac- 
counting for some 20% of total exports. El Al, the national air 
carrier, inaugurated direct flights from Ben Gurion Airport to 
Delhi, Bombay, Bangkok, Hong Kong, and Seoul. Thousands 
of Asian workers, mainly from Thailand and the Philippines, 
were working in Israel. 

India, which had followed a pro-Arab policy since it rec- 
ognized Israel in 1950, realized the new international trends 
and established full diplomatic ties with Israel in early 1992. 
Commercial and military contacts were considered and there 
were high levels visits, including one of Foreign Minister Peres 
in May 1993. 

The peace process brought about a revolutionary change 
in Israel’s position in the Middle East. In early 1995 Israel and 
Jordan opened their respective embassies in Amman and Tel 
Aviv. In October 1994 Israel opened an office of interests in 
Rabat, Morocco, and a Moroccan official opened a similar of- 
fice in Tel Aviv. Talks were held about the opening of a dip- 
lomatic representation in Tunisia. Israeli officials visited Tuni- 
sia, Oman, and Qatar. Relations with Turkey also warmed up 
considerably and culminated with the visit to Israel of Prime 
Minister Cellar in early 1995. Turkey was keen on increasing its 
economic ties with Israel. By 1994 it had become the favorite 
vacation spot for Israelis due to low prices and close proxim- 
ity to Israel. In 1994, some 400,000 Israelis vacationed in Tur- 
key. Cypriot President Glafcos visited Israel in 1994 to further 
cement ties between the island republic and Israel. Ties with 
Greece, which had been maintained on the level of a diplo- 
matic mission, were raised to full ambassadorial level. Greece 
was seen to be displaying a far more evenhanded policy in the 
Middle East than in the past. 

In its relations with the countries of Western Europe, 
mainly with the members of the European Union (formerly 
European Economic Community), Israel sought to bring 
about an improvement in its 1975 trade agreement with the 
Common Market and to coordinate more closely activities 
in the area of internal security and the anti-terrorist strug- 
gle. The growing threat of Islamic fundamentalism, which 
menaced not only Israel but a number of Moslem coun- 
tries and European nations, became an international con- 
cern. An agreement between the police forces of Israel and 
Italy was signed in Rome in 1994, and similar agreements 
were being projected with other countries. On the Euro- 
pean continent itself, the warm ties with Germany contin- 
ued with periodic visits of heads of state and ministers. Ger- 
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many supported Israel's stance on its agreement with the 
European Union and continued to provide Israel with an 
annual grant. In May 1995 Chancellor Kohl paid a visit to 
Israel in which he apologized on behalf of the German people 
for the Holocaust. 

Relations with France remained cordial in spite of a 
fundamental disagreement between Israel and France (un- 
der President Mitterrand) over the issue of a Palestinian state 
which France favored. A new and warm spirit was injected 
into the ties between Israel, Spain, and Portugal. This was ap- 
parent during the visit to Israel of King Juan Carlos and Queen 
Sophia of Spain (October 1993) and of Prime Minister Rabin to 
Spain (February 1994). Mr. Rabin was also Israel's first prime 
minister to pay an official visit to Portugal. 

Ties with the Benelux and Scandinavian countries im- 
proved vastly. Norway was the host for the secret Israel-pLo 
negotiations and the agreement was signed initially in Oslo. 
Rabin, Peres, and Arafat were awarded the 1994 Nobel Peace 
Prize which was presented in Oslo in December 1994. Ties 
with Britain improved when Britain lifted its arms embargo 
against Israel and supported its stance in the zu. Mr. Rabin 
visited London twice and John Major was in Israel in March 
1995. 

Another important dividend of the peace process was 
the signing on December 31, 1993 of the Israel-Holy See Ba- 
sic Agreement, which heralded diplomatic relations between 
Israel and the Vatican, and also had enormous significance in 
terms of the relations between the Catholic Church and the 
Jewish people. Embassies were established in July 1994. The 
Vatican's rights and privileges in its property in Israel, includ- 
ing churches, schools, hospitals, and orphanages, were guar- 
anteed by Israel. 

The Israel-Holy See agreement had important conse- 
quences for Israel-Latin America relations. The relations had 
always been cordial and warm, and the only Latin American 
countries that had suspended ties with Israel were Nicaragua 
and Cuba. Nicaragua restored them, while Israel expanded its 
diplomatic presence in that continent by opening missions in 
the Caribbean area. In Buenos Aires, the Israel embassy was 
blown up in 1992 with many casualties. 

The new regional and international realities were also 
partly reflected in the voting pattern in the United Nations. 
During the annual deliberations of the General Assembly, 
some 20 resolutions dealing with the “Palestine” question 
are generally discussed. Most of them are anti-Israel, many 
of them repetitive, and all of them irrelevant to the events in 
the region. Many countries justified their anti-Israel votes by 
arguing that they did not matter and that what counted were 
the bilateral relations. Israel usually countered by saying that 
this was a formal declaration of a political stand. From 1991 
there was toning down of the anti-Israel resolutions and the 
Assembly began to take note of the peace process. But on 
the whole, even while paying lip service to the process, it did 
pass anti-Israel resolutions, although with a growing number 
of abstentions. Thus, for example, in December 1994 the As- 
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sembly, in the resolution termed “The Situation in the Mid- 
dle East,’ called on Israel to unilaterally withdraw from the 
Golan Heights. The resolution was adopted by a vote of 77 in 
favor, 2 against (Israel and the United States), with 70 absten- 
tions (including Russia). In the past the majority of the uN 
members voted against Israeli nuclear armament. In the vote 
taken in December 1994 on a resolution which singled Israel 
out by calling on nations to renounce nuclear weapons, 60 
countries voted in favor, 4 opposed and 100 abstained. One 
resolution, dealing with the future status of the territories, 
which was approved by 147 nations, contradicted the Israel- 
PLO Declaration of Principles. But this did not seem to deter 
those who voted in favor. 

Israel’s key partner remained the United States. That 
nation played a crucial role in the peace process. While it 
pressed Israel not to become actively involved in the Gulf War, 
it helped defend Israel and provided it with economic and 
military aid to offset the damage. The Bush and later Clinton 
administrations were determined to pursue the peace process 
and exerted much effort in doing so. Washington pushed Israel 
and Syria to move towards the Madrid peace conference, gave 
assurances to Israel that its interests would not be harmed, and 
while initially refusing to grant the Israeli request for a ten bil- 
lion dollar loan guarantee, did so in the summer of 1992, after 
the accession to power of the Rabin government. 

The United States hosted the bilateral talks which fol- 
lowed the Madrid meetings. Although not crowned with 
much success, they nevertheless provided a framework for 
some progress and paved the way for the Israel-pLo agree- 
ment and the Israel-Jordan peace treaty. 

The warm ties with the United States were evident mainly 
in strategic cooperation, placing at Israel’s disposal new mili- 
tary technology, helping Israel develop new weapons systems, 
and above all in maintaining its military qualitative edge, so 
that it could take risks for peace. The annual three billion dol- 
lar military and economic loans and grants were maintained, 
in spite of fears that, they, too, might be cut due to budget- 
ary considerations. The United States’ support for Israel was 
seen in the Arab world as a major factor in changing their 
traditional thinking of dealing with Israel on the battlefield 
to dealing with Israel across the negotiating table. The United 
States played a key role in the Israel-Jordan treaty, a lesser role 
in the Israel-PLo agreement, and a major role in the negotia- 
tions between Israel and Syria. Those required a number of 
shuttle trips undertaken by Secretary of State Warren Chris- 
topher and his peace team. President Clinton visited Israel 
and witnessed the signing of the Israel-Jordan Peace Treaty on 
October 26, 1994. Prior to that he witnessed in White House 
ceremonies the signing of the Israel-pLo Declaration of Prin- 
ciples and the Israel-Jordan Washington Declaration (July 25, 
1994). The United States also suggested to many nations that 
had suspended ties with Israel that it would be useful if they 
resumed them. There was no change in the American policy 
regarding Jerusalem. The city should remain united but not 
entirely under Israel sovereignty. Congressional attempts to 
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legislate the moving of the American Embassy from Tel Aviv 
to Jerusalem by 1999 ran into opposition from the Clinton 
administration (and partly the Israel government). Both did 
not want to jeopardize the situation prior to the talks on the 
final status of the holy city. 

In the mid-1990s, Israel’s international position was 
highly positive, its reputation soaring, its trade growing, and 
its advice sought by many world leaders. It had come a long 
way since its isolation in the wake of the Yom Kippur War. 
However, its new position would see many ups and downs in 
the post-Oslo period as events continued to take their bloody 
course and exact their toll on human lives. 

For a fuller discussion of the post-Oslo period see “The 
Road to Oslo and After” above. For Israel and the United Na- 
tions, see *United Nations. 

[Meron Medzini] 


INTERNATIONAL AID AND COOPERATION. Through its 
international cooperation program of technical assistance, 
Israel helped many other developing countries find solutions 
to their economic, social, and educational problems. Israel’s 
contribution is based on its own recent and continuing expe- 
rience in developing human and material resources. The his- 
tory of the program began in 1954, when Israel entered into a 
number of joint projects with Burma under the guidance of 
its ambassador, David Hacohen. In March 1957, when Ghana 
became independent (the first sub-Saharan African country 
to achieve this status in the post-World War 11 period), Israel 
answered her request for technical cooperation. In the follow- 
ing year, the program was formally launched with the estab- 
lishment of the International Cooperation Division within the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs, on the initiative of Golda Meir, 
then foreign minister. 

In 1961 an agreement was signed between Israel and Bra- 
zil, on the proposal of the Brazilian government, for coopera- 
tion in agricultural and water development, mainly in North 
Brazil. In 1963 Venezuela and Israel started a scheme for the 
adaptation of Israel’s regional development methods under the 
guidance of planners from the *Lachish regional development 
scheme. These two projects were followed by the spread of co- 
operation with Israel to most of Latin America. Meanwhile, 
several South and Southeast Asian countries invited Israel’s 
cooperation in development, as did several countries closer 
to Israel: Iran, Turkey, Cyprus, Greece, and Malta. In several 
instances, public and private, commercial organizations in 
Israel were asked to carry out projects, but generally, the In- 
ternational Cooperation Division itself carried out schemes 
through associated governmental and public agencies. By 
the end of its first decade of activity in 1968, the International 
Cooperation Division had sent 2,562 experts to development 
projects in 64 countries in all continents, and had trained 
10,569 men and women from 82 countries in Israel. About 
$60,000,000 was spent on the program from Israel govern- 
ment funds during that period. 

Agriculture accounted for more than half of all develop- 
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ment projects in which Israel has engaged, with youth organi- 
zation and training in second place and health programs third. 
Science and technology comprised a larger share of the total 
program each year. Half of all projects were undertaken in 
Africa, but Latin America’s share was increasing steadily. Ap- 
proximately 450 Israelis served abroad each year in more than 
150 projects. In addition, about 100 Israelis served as experts 
on schemes financed by the United Nations. Israel commer- 
cial corporations engaged in development abroad employed 
an additional 400 Israelis in their undertakings. More than a 
thousand men and women from developing countries gradu- 
ated from middle- and high-level courses in Israel each year. 
Courses were usually from four to six months in duration 
and were held in a variety of languages, principally in Eng- 
lish, French, and Spanish. Regular courses were held in co- 
operation at the Afro-Asian Institute and the Center for Latin 
American Cooperation Studies in Tel Aviv; in agriculture at 
the Ruppin Institute, near Netanyah; and in community de- 
velopment at the International Center for Community Devel- 
opment, Haifa. Courses were also held from time to time at a 
number of other locations. The *Hebrew University, together 
with Hadassah and separately, as well as the Haifa *Technion, 
held regular higher-level courses. In addition, lower and mid- 
dle-level courses were held in the developing countries and 
graduated more than a thousand trainees each year. 

From its inception through the early years of the 21 cen- 
tury, 200,000 men and women had participated in the pro- 
gram’s training courses in Israel and abroad and over 10,000 
Israeli experts had been dispatched to foreign countries. In 
the post-Oslo era Israel looked to develop similar partner- 


ships with its neighbors. 
[Benad Avital] 


Arab Refugees 

During the fighting in Palestine that followed the adoption of 
the *United Nations Partition Resolution of Nov. 29, 1947, and 
the growing anarchy that accompanied the British withdrawal 
from Palestine, hundreds of thousands of Arabs abandoned 
their homes and fled to neighboring Arab countries and to 
parts of Palestine later occupied by Jordan and Egypt. The 
refugee problem was thus born out of the unsuccessful Arab 
attempt to frustrate the UN Partition Plan by force, to pre- 
vent the emergence of a Jewish state, and to occupy Palestine 
at the end of the British Mandate. This political background 
explains the stubbornness of the question. Though substan- 
tially absorbed in fact, the refugees remain permanent wards 
of the United Nations, and it seems clear that only an Israel- 
Arab peace settlement can resolve this problem. 


ORIGINS OF THE PROBLEM. On Feb. 16, 1948, the United 
Nations Palestine Commission (appointed to supervise the 
partition plan) reported to the Security Council that “power- 
ful Arab interests both inside and outside Palestine are defy- 
ing the Nov. 29, 1947, resolution of the General Assembly and 
are engaged in a deliberate effort to alter by force the settle- 
ment envisaged therein.” On April 10, 1948, the Commission 
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reported that “... armed Arab bands from the neighboring 
states have infiltrated into the territory of Palestine, and, to- 
gether with local Arab forces, are defeating the purpose of the 
partition resolution by acts of violence.” By that time fighting 
had swept through the country. 

During April the tide turned in favor of the *Haganah, 
especially in mixed towns such as Haifa, Safed, and Tibe- 
rias. The morale of the Arab population sank, and an exodus 
started into surrounding Arab territories with the encourage- 
ment of the Arab leadership, who did not want their people to 
remain under Jewish control and promised that they would 
soon return behind the victorious Arab armies. In Haifa, for 
example, the local Arab National Committee refused to sign 
a truce and insisted on the evacuation of their community de- 
spite an appeal by Shabbetai *Levi, the Jewish mayor. The exo- 
dus was accelerated by rumors, spread by the Arabs, of Jewish 
atrocities. The heavy civilian casualties suffered by the Arabs 
during an attack by the *Irgun Zevai Le'ummi on the village 
of Deir Yasin near Jerusalem were extensively publicized as a 
massacre and added to the panic. 

On May 15, with the end of the Mandate and the with- 
drawal of the British forces, the State of Israel was proclaimed. 
The regular armies of the neighboring Arab states crossed the 
borders and the residents of many Arab villages were evac- 
uated by their leaders. During the fighting of the next few 
months, the flight continued into the Arab-held areas of Judea 
and Samaria (later annexed by Jordan as the “West Bank”) 
across the river into Transjordan, into the *Gaza Strip, and, to 
a smaller extent, into Syria and Lebanon. 


UNITED NATIONS ACTION. Initial efforts to give the Pales- 
tine refugees emergency relief were made by voluntary orga- 
nizations. In December 1948, the General Assembly endorsed 
a nine-month relief program to be supervised by the secre- 
tary-general. At the same session, Resolution 194 (111) was 
adopted on Dec. 11, 1948. It called upon the states involved in 
the Israel-Arab conflict to negotiate a peace settlement and 
established a Palestine Conciliation Commission (consisting 
of the United States, France, and Turkey) to assist them in do- 
ing so. Paragraph 11 of that resolution stated, in part, “Those 
refugees wishing to return to their homes and live at peace 
with their neighbors should be permitted to do so at the ear- 
liest practicable date” and “...compensation should be paid 
for the property of those choosing not to return...” Paragraph 
11 remained a bone of contention thereafter. The Arab side 
maintained that it conferred on the refugees a free and un- 
conditional choice between repatriation and compensation. 
The Israel side argued that the refugee question could not be 
taken out of the general context of peace; that no return was 
“practicable” until normal conditions were restored; that only 
the government of a sovereign state could “permit” entry into 
the territory of that state; and that political, economic, and se- 
curity conditions, such as the readiness of the refugees “to live 
at peace with their neighbors,’ had to be taken into account. 
In the negotiations which the Conciliation Commission tried 
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to promote, the refugee problem was treated as one element 
in a general peace “package.” 

By 1949, it was already clear that no immediate peace 
settlement was likely and that more long-range plans would 
be required for the refugees. The emphasis shifted to their eco- 
nomic absorption in the region as a whole, though the phrase 
“without prejudice to paragraph 11...” was formally repeated 
in resolutions. The Conciliation Commission had appointed a 
United Nations Economic Survey Mission for the Middle East, 
headed by Gordon Clapp of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
The 1949 General Assembly endorsed a three-pronged pro- 
gram recommended by the Clapp Mission: the termination 
of direct relief within a year, the absorption of the refugees 
through public works projects, and the transfer of responsibil- 
ity to the host governments at an early date. As an instrument 
for carrying out this program, the Assembly set up the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestinian Refugees in 
the Near East (UNRWa). At the next Assembly, in 1950, the ob- 
jective was defined as “reintegration of the refugees into the 
economic life of the Near East,” and a three-year program was 
adopted envisaging the expenditure of $50 million for relief 
and $200 million for reintegration. UNRwa’s original mandate 
was, therefore, to rehabilitate the refugees and take them off 
the relief rolls as soon as possible. 


THE NUMBERS OF THE REFUGEES. Great difficulty was ex- 
perienced throughout in reaching a reliable figure for bona 
fide Arab refugees. It is generally agreed that the figures were 
inflated at the outset and became more so in the course of 
time. First, there had been an influx of migrant labor from sur- 
rounding Arab countries during the Mandatory period, owing 
to the tempo of Zionist development. A substantial part of the 
refugee exodus in 1948 was, therefore, a return to home ter- 
ritory. In a 1949 report on the refugees, the secretary-general 
pointed out that the rolls had been compiled in a haphazard 
way and included large numbers of local unemployed or poor 
persons and nomadic Bedouin tribesmen. 

The Clapp Mission estimated that at least 160,000 non- 
refugees had managed to get onto the relief rolls. Taking Man- 
datory census figures as a starting point and deducting from 
them the Arabs who remained in Israel and the indigenous 
population of the districts occupied by Arab forces (East Jeru- 
salem, the West Bank, and the Gaza Strip), it may be deduced 
that the total number of bona fide refugees did not exceed a 
few hundred thousand. uNRwa adopted the following work- 
ing definition of a refugee: 

“... a person whose normal residence was Palestine for a 
minimum of two years immediately preceding the outbreak 
of the conflict in 1948 and who, as a result of that conflict, 
lost both his home and his means of livelihood...” However, 
uNRWA took over the existing rolls from voluntary agencies 
without revising them in accordance with the above defini- 
tion. 

In subsequent years the figures became even more un- 
reliable through fraudulent birth registrations, failure to re- 
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port deaths, and the lack of adequate means for determining 
family income or physical presence in the area. Thousands of 
ration cards were acquired by merchants who collected the 
supplies. Under pressure from the contributing countries, 
United Nations resolutions repeatedly called for rectification 
of the rolls, but the host governments were unwilling to coop- 
erate for fear of stirring up trouble in the camps. To the tables 
in the annual UNRWwa reports, a prudent footnote was added 
that “the above statistics are based on the Agency’s registra- 
tion records, which do not necessarily reflect the actual refu- 
gee population.” In 1968 the UNRwa registration records con- 
tained over 1,300,000 names. Of these, only a little more than 
800,000 had ration cards. Of the rest, some received medical 
education services without rations and others no assistance 
at all, depending on the degree of self-support. The distribu- 
tion of the 1968 total by areas, according to UNRWaA Statistics, 
was as follows (in thousands): West Bank 245, Gaza Strip 265, 
East Jordan 494, Lebanon 166, Syria 150, UAR 3. 


EXCHANGE OF MINORITIES. The upheaval of 1948 brought 
about not one population movement, but two, in opposite 
directions. Following the establishment of the State of Israel, 
the Jewish minorities started leaving the Arab countries for 
reasons of political, economic, and often physical insecurity. 
The majority of them found refuge in Israel. What happened 
from 1948 onward was in effect a spontaneous and unplanned 
population exchange, in roughly equal numbers - about half a 
million or a little more each way. Today, with natural increase, 
the Jews who reached Israel from the Arab countries consti- 
tute a group of nearly a million. This exodus never became a 
United Nations question and no UN agency was set up to deal 
with it, because these Jewish refugees became completely ab- 
sorbed into the life and economy of Israel. Israel spokesmen 
in the United Nations debates stressed that this exchange of 
population had to be accepted as a reality, as had happened 
in certain situations elsewhere, and it could not be put into 
reverse. The future of the Arab refugees lay in their final ab- 
sorption into the Arab world, and not in their repatriation to 
their original homes. Some 40,000 of them were actually re- 
patriated to Israel in the first few years after the 1948 war, for 
family reunion or hardship reasons. 


ATTEMPTS AT RESETTLEMENT. In the period 1950-5, 
UNRWwa initiated a variety of self-support programs, and two 
major land-settlement projects were planned: one in the 
northern Sinai and the other in the Yarmuk-Jordan River 
Valley. The Sinai project was based on an agreement between 
uNRwaA and the Egyptian government, by which a large area 
in northwest Sinai would be reclaimed with Nile water to 
be syphoned under the Suez Canal. According to the plan, 
some 10,000 refugee families from the Gaza Strip would 
eventually be engaged in agriculture, and another 2,000 fami- 
lies supported by ancillary services and trades. Engineering 
and economic studies were carried out, and a comprehen- 
sive plan drawn up, but the project came to naught when the 
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Egyptian government changed its mind about making water 
available. 

The plan for the development of the Yarmuk and Jordan 
valleys aimed at the irrigation of about 125,000 acres to pro- 
vide a living for between 100,000 and 150,000 people. Under 
its agreement with the Jordan government, the Agency was 
to provide $40 million out of the Rehabilitation Fund for this 
project. Some of the preparatory work was carried out, but 
UNRWA withdrew from the project when the division of the 
Jordan basin waters became caught up in Security Council 
debates, followed by the abortive efforts of the United States 
to promote a regional plan. 

In the next few years, the Agency’s small-scale self-sup- 
port measures also withered away. After a decade of existence 
the Agency had lost its original rehabilitation purpose and 
had settled down as a self-perpetuating relief operation, with 
registration rolls that swelled steadily from year to year. The 
original working definition was extended to include children 
born after 1948, and by the 1960s a third generation began to 
appear. By 1969, children and young people far outnumbered 
the original refugees, and the registered total included about 
500,000 infants and children under the age of 15. The con- 
structive side of UNRWa’s work remained its education and 
vocational training services. With the technical assistance of 
UNESCO, the Agency developed an elementary school network 
parallel to that of the host governments and provided grants 
for secondary and higher education. As a result, thousands of 
youths from refugee families were absorbed locally or found 
employment further afield in oil-producing countries, such 
as Kuwait and Saudi Arabia. 


“IMPLEMENTING PARAGRAPH 11.” By 1959, it was clear that 
the economic approach, through planned refugee absorption 
projects, had not solved the problem. The General Assem- 
bly launched an effort to reach a political accord limited to 
the refugee question, taken out of the context of the general 
Israel-Arab conflict. The Palestine Conciliation Commis- 
sion, which had abandoned its peace-making efforts by 1951, 
was now instructed to find ways “to implement paragraph 
11” of the 1948 Resolution. In due course, the Commission 
appointed Joseph E. Johnson, president of the Carnegie En- 
dowment Fund in New York, as its special representative for 
this purpose. After two years of discussions with the govern- 
ments concerned, Dr. Johnson submitted a set of proposals 
based on a “preference” to be indicated by each refugee and 
referred to the government concerned. A United Nations Re- 
habilitation and Compensation Fund would be established, 
and Israel would make an “adequate contribution” to it in 
lieu of direct compensation. These proposals proved unac- 
ceptable to the governments concerned and were shelved. 
In the General Assembly debates on the annual UNRWA re- 
ports, Arab spokesmen developed the thesis that this was not 
a humanitarian problem concerning displaced persons, but a 
national problem concerning a displaced people seeking na- 
tional self-determination. The refugee problem appeared too 
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deeply imbedded in the basic political conflict to be settled 
as a separate issue. 


DE FACTO INTEGRATION. In the course of time, the refu- 
gees became in fact economically absorbed to a much greater 
extent than was revealed in UNRWA statistics or admitted by 
Arab governments. Such integration was inevitable, since they 
were living among their own Arab brethren without any bar- 
rier of race, religion, language, culture, or way of life between 
them and their environment. This process was entirely in ac- 
cordance with the general pattern of the refugee problems 
caused by wars and upheavals in the contemporary world. 
Since the end of World War 11 alone, some 50 million persons 
were displaced in Europe, Asia, and Africa and were finally 
absorbed into countries with which they had national, racial, 
or religious affinities. 

In a special report on the refugees submitted in 1959, 
Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjéld called for intensified 
investment and development in the Arab countries in order 
to accelerate what he called the “integration de facto” of the 
refugees in productive life. He stated that 


The unemployed should be regarded not as a liability, but, more 
justly, as an asset for the future; it is a reservoir of manpower 
which in the desirable general economic development will as- 
sist in the creation of higher standards for the whole popula- 
tion of the area. 


The Secretary-General’s views came under political attack 
from the Arab States, and the report was shelved. The extent to 
which unplanned absorption was actually taking place, how- 
ever, was acknowledged in the 1964 annual report of a new 
commissioner-general of UNRWA. Dr. Michelmore estimated 
that not more than 40-50% of the registered total were desti- 
tute or nearly destitute, about 30-40% were partially self-sup- 
porting, and 10-20% securely reestablished. In the same year, 
Dean Rusk, the U.S. secretary of state, in testifying before the 
Senate Subcommittee on Refugees, estimated that “there are 
almost half a million refugees who have registered refugee sta- 
tus but who in fact have jobs - some of them at some distance 
from the camps, living reasonably normal lives.” 

In his 1967 report, the commissioner-general stressed the 
social and economic progress the refugees had made, though 
he admitted that it had not been possible to reflect the extent 
of this rehabilitation in UNRwa’s published statistics. Even the 
minority who lived in camps came and went as they pleased 
and found work in adjacent towns and farming areas. Dr. 
Michelmore put on record that some of these camps had be- 
come thriving villages. The hard core of the refugee problem 
remained the Gaza Strip, where the refugees outnumbered the 
local population, and where the economic opportunities were 
too limited for their full absorption. 


THE ABANDONED PROPERTY. The immovable property 
abandoned in Israel by the refugees was vested in an official 
custodian. In subsequent years this property, particularly large 
tracts of agricultural land, became integrated in Israel’s eco- 
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nomic development and absorbed by its expanding population 
under appropriate Knesset legislation. This was done without 
prejudice to the Israel government's offer to pay compensa- 
tion to the original owners, as part of an agreed settlement 
of the refugee problem as a whole. In reaffirming this offer at 
the United Nations, Israel’s spokesmen added that any settle- 
ment of compensation claims should also take into account 
Jewish property that had been taken over by Jordan in the 
1948 war, as well as a huge amount of property confiscated in 
Iraq, Egypt, and elsewhere and belonging to Jews from those 
countries now settled in Israel. 

With the cooperation of the Israeli authorities, an office 
set up by the Palestine Conciliation Commission embarked on 
the formidable task of compiling an inventory and making an 
evaluation of all immovable property that had belonged to the 
Arab refugees. This program took 12 years to complete and the 
voluminous records that were compiled have remained stored 
at UN Headquarters in New York, pending a settlement. In the 
meantime the Israel government released and paid out frozen 
refugee bank accounts in the sum of $11 million and handed 
over all the valuables left behind in safe deposit boxes. From 
1960 onward, each General Assembly Session was presented 
with Arab proposals for the appointment of a United Nations 
custodian to take over the abandoned property and to make 
available to the refugees revenue from the properties, alleged 
to total scores of millions of dollars a year. The Arab delega- 
tions argued that this revenue would make it unnecessary for 
the refugees to be maintained on international charity. The 
Israel reply was that appointing such a custodian would violate 
sovereignty, that there was no legal basis or precedent for it, 
that it was beyond the competence of the General Assembly, 
and that the alleged revenue was nonexistent. The proposals 
were invariably defeated. 


THE ISRAEL-HELD TERRITORIES. Asa result of the *Six-Day 
War (1967), Israel found itself in control of two territories — 
the West Bank and the Gaza Strip - containing hundreds of 
thousands of refugees falling under UNRWa’s mandate. On 
June 14, 1967, immediately after the cease-fire, an agreement 
was signed between the Israel government and uNRWwa by 
which the Agency was invited to continue its operations in 
these territories with the full cooperation and assistance of 
the government. In subsequent annual reports, the commis- 
sioner-general confirmed that this cooperation was effec- 
tive. The financial cost of the UNRwa operation to the Israel 
taxpayer is considerable. In the year ending June 30, 1968, it 
came to about $3% million: $2% million as the Israeli con- 
tribution to services for the refugees; $700,000 for port ser- 
vices, transportation, storage, etc.; and a cash contribution of 
IL 1 million. In addition, the refugees benefited indirectly by 
the maintenance of public services and economic activity in 
the territories, the government budget for which amounted 
to 11140 million per annum. 

A joint technical study of the numbers of refugees 
in these areas was undertaken by Israel and uNRwa officials. 
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The UNRWA Statistics were checked against the results of 
the census carried out in the territories in September 1967 
and the identification cards issued to the inhabitants. The 
Agency adjusted its figures downward, but they remained 
somewhat above the levels of the Israel census, which indi- 
cated the presence of 207,000 refugees in the Gaza Strip (out 
of a total population of 360,000), and 105,000 in the West 
Bank (out of 600,000 plus). The census statistics on hous- 
ing standards and possession of household goods showed 
that while the living conditions of the refugees in the camps 
were not as good as those of the average town population of 
the areas, they were better than those prevailing in the Arab 
villages. 


THE 1967 DISPLACEMENT. During and after the Six-Day War, 
there was another large-scale population movement - mainly 
from the West Bank into East Jordan, and also including over 
100,000 from the Golan Heights into Syria. UNRWA reports 
quoted a Jordanian figure of 400,000 persons alleged to have 
crossed from the West Bank, including over 100,000 UNRWA 
registered refugees. According to Israel’s estimates, the total 
was little more than half that figure. A limited number had 
fled during the 72 hours of hostilities on this front, mainly 
from the Jericho camps. In addition, the Jordanian lists were 
presumed to include other groups: local residents left desti- 
tute by the war; inhabitants of the eastern side of the Jordan 
Valley who had moved further inland because of continued 
border clashes; persons from the West Bank who were already 
residing in East Jordan before the war; and a steady migration 
across the bridges that continued for a long period after the 
cease-fire, for family, income, and other reasons. The policy 
of the Israeli authorities was neither to encourage nor to pre- 
vent their departure. 

In the summer of 1967, the Israel government initiated a 
repatriation scheme with the assistance of the International 
Red Cross Committee. Under this project 14,000 persons re- 
turned from Jordan to their homes in the West Bank and an- 
other 7,000 permits were issued but not utilized. After that, 
a return in small numbers continued under a family reunion 
scheme. Speaking before the General Assembly on Oct. 8, 
1968, Foreign Minister Eban undertook that the processing 
of applications for the uniting of families would be intensi- 
fied, and the 7,000 unused permits from the 1967 repatriation 
project would be made available to other would-be returnees. 
International concern focused on the plight of the displaced 
persons in Jordan, particularly some 80,000 of them who 
were housed in tented camps under winter conditions. The 
Israeli government was urged to lift restrictions on their re- 
turn, and in December 1968 the General Assembly adopted 
a resolution to this effect. The Israel delegation voted against 
it and maintained that the extent and rapidity with which a 
return could be facilitated had to be considered in the light 
of current political and security conditions, which remained 
disturbed as a result of border warfare and terrorist activity 
promoted from Jordan. 
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INCITEMENT IN SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS. For a number of 
years prior to the Six-Day War, Israeli representatives in the 
United Nations debates had complained about the fact that 
textbooks used in the UNRWA/UNESCO schools were indoc- 
trinating the minds of a whole generation of refugee children 
with hatred, revenge, and incitement to war. After the Six-Day 
War, the textbooks in the non-refugee government schools 
now in areas under Israel rule were revised or replaced. As re- 
gards the refugee schools, the matter was referred to UNESCO. 
A three-man committee of experts was appointed to examine 
the textbooks and found that most of them needed to be re- 
vised or replaced. The Syrian government withheld its coop- 
eration, while the Jordanian government rejected the commit- 
tee’s findings on the ground that refugee children were entitled 
to be taught about their political claims to Palestine. Israel 
found the expert recommendations generally acceptable. 


THE REFUGEE PROBLEM AND PEACE. ‘The resolution unan- 
imously adopted by the Security Council on Nov. 22, 1967, 
called for the establishment of “a just and lasting peace” be- 
tween Israel and the neighboring Arab States. As “a just settle- 
ment of the refugee problem” was one of the elements in the 
resolution, it therefore tacitly abandoned the earlier hopes of 
resolving the problem as a separate issue, and again placed it 
in the framework of an overall Israel-Arab peace settlement. 
In his statement to the General Assembly of Oct. 8, 1968, out- 
lining nine principles for peace, the Israel foreign minister 
proposed that 


A conference of Middle Eastern States should be convened, 
together with the Governments contributing to refugee relief 
and the Specialized Agencies of the United Nations, in order 
to chart a five-year plan for the solution of the refugee prob- 
lem in the framework of a lasting peace and the integration of 
refugees into productive life. This conference can be called in 
advance of peace negotiations. 


There was no response to this proposal. 

In the later debate on the UNRwa Report, the Israel del- 
egation also proposed that a refugee program should include 
a Reintegration and Compensation Fund, and reaffirmed 
the willingness of the Israel government to give substantial 
financial support to such a Fund. The practical aspects of a 
solution would take a number of years and very substantial 
funds, but should not be unduly formidable once the political 
and psychological roadblocks had been removed. Until there 
was a peace settlement, the best hope for the refugees lay in 
stimulating the process of spontaneous economic absorption, 
especially for the younger persons who had acquired educa- 


tion and skills. 
[Michael Comay] 


Arab National Movement 

THE RISE OF ARAB NATIONALISM. Arab nationalism — as 
opposed to ethnic self-awareness - did not appear until the 
end of the 19" century; it was the claim to political rights for 
the Arabs on the basis of their existence as a separate group 
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that turned mere self-awareness into nationalism in the mod- 
ern sense. Arab consciousness is of long standing and was 
based primarily on three factors: the belief in a common de- 
scent from Arabian tribes that engulfed the Middle East and 
North Africa in the seventh century; the existence of literary 
Arabic; and the special position of the Arabs in Islam. Until 
the end of the 19" century, however, this consciousness was 
devoid of all political implications. The religion of Islam pro- 
vided the source for political organization, government ad- 
ministration, and the legitimacy of rule; the various Muslim 
empires were the political framework of Islam from the first 
Caliphate up to the Ottoman Empire. 

The wavering of Arab allegiance to the Ottoman Empire 
may be traced to various sources. The reforms instituted in the 
empire in the course of the 19% century brought about a sub- 
stantial change in its traditional Muslim image. The reformist 
central government sought to impose a Western-style admin- 
istration and law upon a society that was neither interested in 
nor ready for modern innovations. The local leaders of Arab 
provinces reacted vehemently against the secular aspects of 
the reforms, especially the attempts to place non-Muslims on 
an equal footing with Muslims. The feeling that Islam was in 
danger was further heightened by the confrontation with the 
culture, material progress, and military and economic power 
of the West. Muslim leaders believed that in order to stand 
up to the spiritual and military challenge posed by the Chris- 
tian West, Islam had to regain its pristine strength. Originally, 
Islam had been Arab in its leadership, predominant culture, 
and prevailing social and administrative institutions. Thus, the 
desire to restore its pristine glory resulted in a reassessment 
of the place of the Arabs in Islam and the conclusion that this 
aim could be achieved only by reestablishing the Muslim Ca- 
liphate in its original form, under the leadership of a descen- 
dant of the Prophet's tribe. This conclusion was the origin of 
the political-religious demand for a change in the status quo 
prevailing in the Ottoman Empire. 

In the course of time, this aim received a tremendous im- 
petus from a variety of other sources. The second and third 
generation of Ottoman reformers - the Young Turks - sought 
a new and more forceful ideological basis for the preservation 
of the tottering empire. The process of Westernization brought 
them into contact with a concept that appeared to be the key 
to the success of Western civilization - the concept of nation- 
alism. For a while they vacillated, unable to decide the nature 
of their nationalism: Pan-Ottoman, pluralist, and liberal, in 
which all citizens of the empire would participate on the ba- 
sis of equality and fraternity in a common fatherland - and 
therefore a nationalism that would be more aptly described as 
patriotism - or a restricted Turkish nationalism, in which the 
decisive criterion would be ethnic and linguistic and which 
would transform the Muslim and supernational Ottoman 
Empire into a single nation-state, in which the Turks would 
impose their will, language, and characteristics upon all the 
other groups. Slowly but surely the Young Turks adopted the 
second alternative - the liberal, Central-European type of 
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nationalism - and proceeded with efforts to bring about the 
Turkification of the entire empire. Their aim became notice- 
able on the eve of World War 1 and was among the factors 
responsible for the emergence of a parallel, diametrically op- 
posed, Arab nationalism. Once the Muslim character of the 
empire was put in question and an attempt made to turn the 
empire into a Turkish one, it became inevitable that the con- 
sciousness of the existence of a separate Arab entity should 
be transformed into a political attitude (which regarded the 
Arab entity as the only possible basis upon which a political 
framework could be established). This cultural and ideologi- 
cal development, however, was confined to educated members 
of the social elite. The general population continued to regard 
Islam and the Ottoman Empire as the principal frameworks of 
its identity. In the years before World War 1, only a few hun- 
dred activists and political thinkers were converted to the new 
ideology of Arab nationalism. 


PALESTINIAN OPPOSITION TO ZIONISM. Palestine, in the 
borders defined by the British Mandate, did not yet exist as a 
separate administrative entity. The Acre and Nablus districts 
were part of the province (vilayet) of Beirut while the district 
(sanjak) of Jerusalem, because of its religious and interna- 
tional significance, came under the direct supervision of the 
Ottoman Ministry of the Interior. 

The Arab movement, based primarily upon the aware- 
ness of common language and common descent, was by its 
nature all-embracing and unaffiliated with any particular re- 
gion of the empire. Nevertheless, there were areas that played 
a more prominent role in this development. Damascus played 
a leading part as a seat of Muslim scholarship and the home of 
Arab families claiming descent from the Prophet, and it be- 
came the center of the Arab movement in the prewar years. 
(The term “Syria” was sometimes used to refer to the vilayet 
of Damascus, which also included Transjordan, and some- 
times to comprise the whole of Palestine, as well as modern 
Syria and Lebanon.) During World War 1, and especially to- 
ward the end, Mecca became the center of the movement, 
due to the desire to defend and strengthen the position of the 
Hashemite family of Hussein Ibn Ali as the emirs of Mecca. 
These developments, however, had little impact on Palestine. 
Only an insignificant number of Palestinian Arabs took part 
in the movement. It was only toward the end of the war that 
the attitude of the Arab population in Palestine underwent a 
change, as a result of the sufferings caused by the war and the 
intolerable repression carried out by the Turkish government, 
which saw its very existence hanging in the balance. 

Other developments, concerned primarily with Palestine 
itself, played a greater role. The establishment of the special 
district of Jerusalem endowed the social elite of that city with 
a higher status, comparable to that of the capitals of the ad- 
joining provinces of Damascus and Beirut. In general, the rise 
of the local elite to positions of leadership in society, religion, 
and administration was a central feature of life in the area in 
the 19 century. The local leadership group that came into be- 
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ing was a breeding ground for the activists in the movement 
for Arab awakening; simultaneously, however, a social stratum 
was created that had regional, economic, and social interests, 
rather than Pan-Arab aims. The establishment of the special 
sanjak of Jerusalem - which comprised the southern half of 
Palestine - also marked the beginning of a process by which 
Palestine came to be regarded as an entity in its own right. 
Opposition to Zionism and the British Mandate completed 
this process and gave it a political character. 

As early as the end of the 19" century, the Arab popula- 
tion of Palestine began to pay attention to a new phenomenon: 
the immigration and settlement of Jews, while some of the 
veteran Jews were leaving the walled-in quarters in the cities, 
buying land, building housing estates, and entering new trades 
and professions. The Arabs also became aware of the new type 
of Jew that was entering the country, so different from the Jew 
that the Arabs had known. Instead of remaining secluded 
in his corner and accepting his inferior status in Muslim- 
Ottoman society, the new Jew was proud and self-confident. 
He was also foreign — in language, manners, and mores - and 
often also alien to the traditional religious atmosphere pre- 
vailing among the population. Gradually, both the local Arab 
leaders and the Ottoman officials came to suspect that the 
newly arrived Jews had political ambitions and that they had 
come to the country in order to establish a Jewish state. 

It was not surprising, therefore, that from the beginning 
Jewish settlement met with opposition from both the local 
Arabs and the Ottoman administration. While at most times 
this opposition was dormant, there were many instances when 
it was expressed publicly. The opposition of the local popula- 
tion was direct, taking the form of sporadic attacks, usurpa- 
tion of lands, and the like; it is doubtful whether this oppo- 
sition had any political connotations. In 1891, however, nine 
years after the beginning of the First Aliyah, the first sign of 
political opposition to Zionism made its appearance. Jeru- 
salem notables - both Muslim and Christian - called upon 
the Ottoman administration to prohibit the immigration of 
and the sale of land to Jews. This request was repeated time 
and again; local spokesmen demanded the enforcement of 
the restrictions against the entry of the Jews, which had been 
enacted, but not always observed. 

Appeals to the Ottoman administration were not the only 
form of political opposition. After the 1908 revolution of the 
Young Turks, the first Arab newspapers made their appear- 
ance in Palestine. Some of these supported the Young Turks 
and others were followers of the liberal opposition (the En- 
tente Liberale Party), but they were all united in their oppo- 
sition to Zionism. They claimed that Zionism was a danger 
to the country and called upon both the population and the 
administration to put an end to it. A similar attitude was also 
expressed in the first books on the Arab question that began to 
appear at this time, such as Le Réveil de la Nation Arabe dans 
[Asie Turque by Negib Azoury (Paris, 1905). Officials of the 
Ottoman administration who were imbued with the new spirit 
of nationalism did all they could to put obstacles in the way 
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of Jewish immigration and land purchases. One well-known 
example was Shukri al-‘Asali, the Kaimakam (subdistrict com- 
missioner) of Nazareth, who in 1910-11 tried to prevent the 
purchase of the al-Fila lands (the present Afulah-Merhaviah 
area) by Jews. (For Zionist efforts to contact Arab nationalist 
leaders, see *Zionist Policy.) 


THE STRUGGLE AGAINST THE MANDATE. The opposition to 
Zionism made further advances when the British conquered 
the country in 1917-18. The severance from the Ottoman Em- 
pire was a fact. Beginning in October 1918, a semi-independent 
Arab regime, under Faisal Ibn Hussein, gradually established 
itself in Damascus. Palestine, on the other hand, was admin- 
istered by the British occupation forces. While Syria appeared 
to have excellent prospects of achieving independence, reports 
came into Palestine concerning promises made to the Jews by 
the British (see *Balfour Declaration). The Turkish regime, 
which was in the process of retreating from Palestine, took 
care to give these reports wide dissemination, adding exagger- 
ated stories concerning the insolence displayed by Jews in the 
areas taken over by the British. In November 1918, the British 
and French governments - partly in order to counteract Turk- 
ish propaganda - promised the inhabitants of Syria and Iraq 
that they would be free to choose their own form of govern- 
ment. This move caused the Arab leaders in Palestine to feel 
that they were excluded from the promise and would thus be 
subject to a special regime that would strive for the realization 
of the Balfour Declaration. At the time, both Jews and Arabs 
understood the Declaration to have more far-reaching impli- 
cations than were intended by the British government. 

Against this background, the political organization of 
Palestinian Arabs began to develop. The first political societies 
were established toward the end of 1918: the Muslim-Christian 
Society, the Arab Club, and the Literary Club. In January 1919 
representatives of these societies met for their first country- 
wide conference and adopted resolutions defining Palestine 
as “Southern Syria” and declaring their aim to have Palestine 
annexed to the Faisal regime in Damascus. The representa- 
tives of the Jerusalem leadership, who had the most to gain 
from an independent or semi-independent, separate Palestin- 
ian regime, were not pleased with the results of the confer- 
ence. Nevertheless, the belief that union with Syria was the 
best guarantee for the suppression of Zionism prevailed at the 
conference and it continued to prevail as long as Faisal’s star 
was on the rise. In March 1920, when Faisal was crowned king 
of all of Syria (including Lebanon and Palestine) and was at 
the height of his career, enthusiastic demonstrations of sup- 
port took place in the towns of Palestine; the Nebi Musa cel- 
ebrations in Jerusalem in April 1920 were turned into a man- 
ifestation of pro-Faisal feelings and became the occasion for 
anti-Jewish riots. 

In July, however, the Arab Hashemite regime in Syria 
collapsed under French pressure and the Palestinians were 
left on their own. Although Syrian exiles tried to continue 
their struggle for the reestablishment of an all-Syrian king- 
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dom in cooperation with the Palestinian leaders, the latter 
consistently refused to join them in their work. The Palestin- 
ians saw their main interest in the organization of the Arab 
rank and file for the campaign against Zionism. In Decem- 
ber 1920 they convened the “Third” Palestinian Conference 
(the first conference was held in January 1919; the second had 
been scheduled to take place in May 1920, but was prohibited 
by the British military government), at which the Palestine 
Arab leaders defined their future policy. It was to consist of 
two basic demands: absolute rejection of Zionism and the es- 
tablishment of a local government in Palestine, to be elected 
by the prewar inhabitants of the country. No mention what- 
soever was made of union with Syria. In order to realize its 
aims, the conference elected an executive committee under 
the chairmanship of Misa Kazim al-Husseini. 

The executive committee based itself upon the Muslim- 
Christian Societies and found its support among the urban 
elite of landowners, clergy, merchants, and a few modern in- 
tellectuals. As a rule, the committee was dominated by the 
same elements that had earlier withheld support from the 
idea of union with Syria. The modus operandi that the com- 
mittee employed consisted of the formulation of demands, 
the presentation of protests, and the organization of strikes. 
It rejected violence and did not lend support to the riots of 
May 1921, which were organized by the remnants of more ex- 
tremist organizations that had campaigned for union with 
Syria in 1919-20 and had received moral and financial sup- 
port and arms from the Hashemite regime in Damascus. Un- 
til the summer of 1922 the committee sought to prevent the 
confirmation of the Mandate on Palestine by the League of 
Nations, and until 1923 it persisted in its efforts to have the 
terms of the Mandate amended. The committee’s petitions 
and the talks held by its delegations in London and Geneva 
uniformly stressed its opposition to the Zionist connotation 
of the Mandate, ie., the promise to help in the establishment 
of a Jewish National Home in Palestine and the recognition 
of Hebrew as an official language and of the Zionist Organi- 
zation as an official body (the Jewish Agency) authorized to 
advise the Mandatory government on matters pertaining to 
the establishment of the National Home. 

This policy also guided the committee’s attitude toward 
the Zionist movement. The committee refused to recognize 
Zionism as a legitimate partner in Palestine and would not 
negotiate with Zionist representatives. During the visit of the 
first Palestinian Arab delegation in London (August 1921-July 
1922), when negotiations with the British government came 
to a deadlock, the Colonial Office sought to arrange a meet- 
ing of the delegation with the leaders of the Zionist Organi- 
zation. At first, the Arabs refused even to meet with the Zion- 
ists, but eventually they agreed to an informal meeting with 
Chaim Weizmann, which took place in December 1921. The 
outcome was completely negative, as the Palestinians did not 
budge from their stand that Zionism had no rights whatso- 
ever in Palestine and persisted in their refusal to negotiate with 
Zionist representatives. This meeting, however informal, was 
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the only one to take place between Weizmann and the leaders 
of the Palestine Arab national movement. 

The Arab leaders in Palestine also refused to have any- 
thing to do with the attempts made in 1922 by Syrian leaders 
living in Egyptian exile to reach a settlement with the Zion- 
ists. The Syrians were prepared to recognize the rights of the 
Jews to a National Home in Palestine in return for Jewish sup- 
port of their struggle for independence. Such an agreement, 
however, would have necessitated a break with Britain, and 
therefore the Zionist movement was not inclined to accept it. 
Equally important, however, was the fact that the Palestinian 
Arab leaders flatly rejected the idea of such an arrangement 
and refused to accede to the Syrians any right to decide that 
fate of their country for them, as they had similarly rejected 
the agreement reached between Faisal and Weizmann three 
or four years before (see Chaim *Weizmann). Furthermore, 
the entire affair caused great bitterness against the Syrians 
and thus reinforced the trend toward Palestinian separatism 
and abandonment of the concept of all-Syrian Arab unity. For 
many years, preoccupation solely with the affairs of Palestine 
became a principle of the Palestine Arab movement and its 
various organizations. 


THE QUESTION OF LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. When they 
failed in their demands for the abolition of the pro-Jewish pro- 
visions of the Mandate, the Palestinian Arabs adopted a policy 
of noncooperation with the Mandatory government in matters 
related to the establishment of organs of self-government, as 
set forth in the Mandate and the Palestine Constitution (1922 
Order-in-Council). Toward the end of 1922 and the beginning 
of 1923, they campaigned against participation in the elections 
for a legislative council and succeeded in preventing the es- 
tablishment of this body (which was to have been made up of 
the high commissioner, ten government officials, and twelve 
locally elected representatives - eight Muslims, two Chris- 
tians, and two Jews). In the course of 1922 they also rejected 
the establishment of a Consultative Council, to be made up of 
appointed members, and of an “Arab Agency,’ which was to 
concern itself with safeguarding the “civil and religious rights” 
of the non-Jewish population in accordance with the Balfour 
Declaration and the terms of the Mandate. 

At the end of 1923, when the ineffectiveness of this policy 
became clear, a new force, which advocated more moderate 
methods, came to the fore. It argued that in order to achieve 
the expulsion of Zionism from Palestine, the Arabs should co- 
operate with the Mandatory government and thus attain their 
goal by influencing government institutions through day-to- 
day contact. This group centered around the Mayor of Jeru- 
salem, Raghib Bey al-Nashashibi. The Nashashibi family was 
involved in a feud with the al-Husseinis (who were in control 
of the executive committee and the Supreme Muslim Coun- 
cil), and the quarrel between the two families now found its 
expression in political antagonism. The committee’s failure to 
bring about the abrogation of the pro-Zionist provisions of the 
Mandate made it possible for Nashashibi ‘s supporters (the op- 
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position) to increase their influence and standing. There was a 
perceptible abatement of anti-Zionist fervor, the committee's 
work came to a standstill, and in the 1927 municipal elections 
the opposition scored a decisive victory. 

In 1928, after a lapse of five years, the Seventh Palestin- 
ian Conference was convened to decide upon a new policy. 
The resolutions adopted by the conference emphasized the 
need for a local government, responsible to an elected parlia- 
ment; opposition to Zionism was mentioned only indirectly 
by confirming the resolutions passed by previous conferences. 
A moderate atmosphere prevailed at the conference, the re- 
sult of the realization that the Arabs had made a mistake in 
rejecting all the British proposals made in 1923 concerning the 
establishment of a self-governing body. This line was taken 
by both the opposition and the executive committee and its 
supporters. The Seventh Palestinian Conference took place 
at a time when Zionist settlement had for two years been fac- 
ing the most severe crisis it had yet undergone. In 1927 more 
Jews left the country than entered it, and those that did come 
met with intolerable conditions. Many Palestinian Arabs 
thought that the Zionist vision was about to evaporate. Ac- 
cordingly, they thought it preferable to adopt a practical line 
and not insist on the abrogation of a policy that they thought 
had in fact failed. 

At the beginning of 1929, on the basis of the resolu- 
tions adopted by the conference, the executive committee ap- 
proached the high commissioner with a proposal to establish 
a “local government.” In June of that year, an agreement was 
reached between the Mandatory government and the lead- 
ers of the two factions, Musa Kazim al-Husseini and Raghib 
Bey al-Nashashibi, on the establishment of an appointed leg- 
islative council. The Arabs were now ready to accept an even 
more moderate form of the arrangement they had rejected in 
1923. Other developments, however, foiled the plan. In August 
1929 a clash over the *Western Wall was followed by a wave of 
Arab violence against the Jews, and under the circumstances 
the British government felt that the time was not ripe for con- 
cessions on matters of local administration. 

The following year, however, the British government 
sought to appease the Palestinian Arabs by restricting immi- 
gration and the sale of land to Jews (the “Passfield White Pa- 
per,’ October 1930 - see Palestine *White Papers). But when 
this policy encountered vehement opposition and worldwide 
protests from Zionist and pro-Zionist circles, the British gov- 
ernment, in effect, reversed its policy in a letter from Prime 
Minister Ramsay MacDonald to Weizmann in February 1931. 
The government did not give up the idea of finding a way to 
appease the Arabs, however, and toward the end of 1931, when 
complete calm had been restored, it again broached the idea of 
a legislative council. Although the executive committee con- 
tinued to press for a “local government,’ it did not appear too 
difficult to bridge the gap between the British proposal and the 
Arab demand. Once again, however, the Zionist Movement 
took issue with the British government and the renewed plan 
for a legislative assembly was again shelved. 
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The Zionist Organization declared its unalterable opposi- 
tion to a local governing body that would give constitutional 
expression to a minority status for the Jews of Palestine. Its 
adamant resistance strengthened the hand of those members 
of the British government who were reluctant to run the risk of 
establishing a self-governing body in a country in which there 
were several hostile communities. The plan was not officially 
revived until the end of 1935, when the representatives of the 
local population were invited to participate in discussions for 
its enactment. The reaction of the Arabs was mixed: although 
they did not totally reject the plan, they did not display any 
enthusiasm over it, hoping to obtain more by hard bargain- 
ing. Jewish opposition was absolute, and all the supporters of 
Zionism in Britain acted against the proposal. Members of 
Parliament also had their doubts about its merits and many 
thought that Palestine, with its host of problems, was not yet 
ready for self-government. These doubts were strengthened 
by Zionist resistance, and, when the plan came up for discus- 
sion in the House of Commons in February 1936, there was 
hardly a member who was ready to support it. Thus the plan 
was finally buried. 

The defeat of the plan for a legislative council may have 
been the spark that set off the “Arab Rebellion” of 1936-39. The 
roots and motives of the rebellion, however, lie in the early 
years of British rule. 


THE RISE OF HAJJ MUHAMMAD AMIN AL-HUSSEINI. When 
the British first occupied Palestine, they were faced with a 
problem that they had to solve immediately, i.e., the organiza- 
tion of Muslim religious life. The severance of Palestine from 
the Ottoman Empire had left the Muslim community courts 
and the administration of the wagqf (religious foundations) 
without leadership and supervision. These establishments 
were put under the temporary supervision of the military 
government, but it was clear that, as a Christian power, the 
British government would seek to rid itself of this function. 
At the same time, the British began to enhance the status of 
the mufti of Jerusalem, Kamil al-Husseini, appointing him 
president of the Muslim Court of Appeals. They treated him 
as the head of the Muslim community of Palestine, although 
there was no historical or religious basis for this attitude. The 
result was that when Muslim religious life was organized in 
the course of 1921, and the Supreme Muslim Council was es- 
tablished (January 1922), the mufti of Jerusalem was elected, 
as a matter of course, to stand at its head. 

In the meantime, however, events had taken a new turn. 
In March 1921 Kaamil al-Husseini died. He had done all he 
could to help the British regime, and it had in turn strength- 
ened his position. After his death there were many candidates 
for the post of mufti of Jerusalem. The al-Husseini family and 
its supporters closed ranks in support of the candidacy of Hajj 
Muhammad Amin al-*Husseini, who lacked the proper reli- 
gious qualifications, but in the period 1919-20 had come to 
the fore as a skillful political leader and organizer and was in 
the forefront of the campaign for union with Hashemite Syria. 
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He was also one of the instigators of the anti-Jewish riots in 
Jerusalem of April 1920 and was sentenced in absentia to 15 
years in jail; in the autumn of that year, however, he was par- 
doned by the high commissioner, Sir Herbert *Samuel, and 
returned to Jerusalem. 

Now the high commissioner was faced with the demand 
to appoint him mufti of Jerusalem. Above all, the high com- 
missioner wanted to ensure that the bloody riots that had 
taken place in Jerusalem would not be repeated during the 
Nebi Musa celebrations in April 1921. He also looked for ways 
and means to appease the anti-Zionist feelings that prevailed 
among the Arabs of the country. He came to the conclusion 
that appointing the leader of the extremist elements to a pres- 
tigious religious and public position would assure his proper 
behavior. Furthermore, Hajj Amin al-Husseini himself stated 
in a talk with the high commissioner (as recorded by the chief 
secretary of the Palestine government) “that the influence of 
his family and himself would be devoted to maintaining tran- 
quility in Jerusalem, and he felt sure that no disturbances need 
be feared this year” 

Thus in May 1921 Amin al-Husseini was appointed mufti 
of Jerusalem and in January of the following year, with the sup- 
port of the Mandatory government, was elected president of 
the Supreme Muslim Council. On the whole, peace reigned 
until 1929. Amin al-Husseini made good use of this period to 
reinforce his position and turn the Supreme Muslim Coun- 
cil into a stronghold of his supporters and sympathizers. The 
council became a government-within-a-government, and the 
Mandatory authorities did not interfere with the administra- 
tion of the wagf (which yielded a yearly income of £60,000 
at the time) and the Shari‘a courts. Moreover, the Mandatory 
government favored the strengthening of the Supreme Mus- 
lim Council, which thus became - in fact if not in theory - a 
counterpart to the Zionist Organization and the outstanding 
representative body of the Palestinian Arabs, thereby creating 
a measure of balance between the two communities. 

From the outset al-Husseini spared no effort to enhance 
the status of Jerusalem in the eyes of the Muslims. He initi- 
ated an impressive project to renovate the city’s two principal 
mosques (Dome of the Rock and al-Aqsa), after conducting 
a campaign for contributions throughout the Muslim world. 
One of the principal themes he used in the campaign was the 
allegation that the area in which the mosques were situated 
(known to the Jews as Har ha-Bayit, the Temple Mount, and 
to the Muslims as al-Haram al-Sharif) was threatened by the 
Zionists, who were planning to rebuild the Temple on the site. 
Amn al-Husseini alleged that the efforts of the Jews to obtain 
clear and unequivocal rights to pray at the Western (“Wail- 
ing”) Wall were in fact the beginning of an attempt to take 
over the entire area. The Muslim authorities pointed to the 
provision of the Mandate for the safeguarding of the status 
quo of the Holy Places that existed under the Turkish regime 
and contended that according to that status the Jews had had 
no clear rights at the Western Wall. Technically there were 
grounds for such a contention; in fact, however, the Jews had 
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been praying at the Western Wall both before and during the 
Turkish regime, although there was no regular synagogue on 
the spot. The restrictions imposed by the Turks were often 
circumvented by paying off the local officials. 

The constant friction concerning Jewish rights at the 
Western Wall caused a series of clashes during the 1920s 
which culminated in the anti-Jewish massacres in *Hebron 
and *Safed in August 1929. Against this background, the Pal- 
estine problem ceased to be an issue of local interest and began 
to engage the attention of the Muslim world. Amin al-Hus- 
seini encouraged this development and, toward the end of 
1931, convened a world conference of Muslims to discuss “the 
defense of the Holy Places.” On the basis of this issue Amin 
al-Husseini became the chief spokesman of the Palestinian 
Arabs. He proved himself the most extreme and consistent 
foe of the Jews and overshadowed all the other Arab leaders. 
His rise was facilitated in large measure by the helplessness 
displayed by the executive committee and its leaders, who 
were only able to issue anti-Zionist protests, and had even 
failed in preventing the sale of land to Jews. Furthermore, the 
same leaders who demanded the passage of a law prohibiting 
the sale of Arab land to Jews were not averse to making such 
sales themselves. 

Thus, at the beginning of the 1930s, the mufti and his fol- 
lowers began to attack the executive committee and its out- 
dated methods. Under the pressure of these attacks, the com- 
mittee made a final attempt to organize anti-British riots in 
October 1933, but retreated in the face of sharp government 
reaction. The committee members came to realize their impo- 
tence, and the death of the chairman, Musa Kazim al-Husseini, 
in March 1934 also marked the committee's downfall. Amn al- 
Husseini rose to leadership with the support of a younger and 
more extreme generation of activists, who were prepared to 
solicit aid for their struggle from Arabs outside Palestine and 
even non-Arab Muslims. They organized scout groups and 
young Muslim clubs and, from 1934-35 onward, attempted 
to thwart “illegal” Jewish immigration and the sale of land to 
Jews. The president of the Supreme Council used the prestige 
of his office and the power of religious functionaries to intimi- 
date the Arabs who would not comply with his policy. 

All his efforts, however, were of no avail. These were the 
years in which Jewish settlement was expanding at an unprec- 
edented rate. The enlargement of the *Jewish Agency through 
the adhesion of non-Zionist Jews in 1929 enabled the Zionist 
Organization to extricate itself from its financial difficulties. 
The Nazi rise to power in 1933 and the wave of antisemitism 
that spread through Eastern Europe resulted in a tremendous 
growth in Jewish immigration. In 1935, no fewer than 61,500 
Jews entered Palestine legally. Palestinian Arabs calculated that 
if this rate continued, it would take the Jews only 12 years to 
achieve a majority in the country. 

The militant Muslim youth, who saw in Hajj Amin al- 
Husseini their leader and savior, felt that Jewish immigration 
and settlement had to be prevented by the use of force. The 
first group of fighters had been organized as early as 1931 un- 
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der the leadership of a Haifa Muslim cleric, Sheikh ‘Izz al- 
Din al-Qasim. The failure of the plan for a legislative coun- 
cil at the beginning of 1936 served the Palestinian Arabs as a 
sign that they would not achieve their aim with the help of 
Britain and that the only choice left to them was to take the 
law into their hands. 


ARMED STRUGGLE AND ITS OUTCOME. ‘The first stage of the 
“Arab Revolt” was a six-month strike, which began in April 
1936. Although there were Arab attacks upon Jews and British 
soldiers and installations during this period, the emphasis was 
on the general strike and political action by the leaders. The 
strike ended in October in response to an appeal by the Arab 
kings, which was welcomed both by the British (who had in 
fact inspired the appeal) and by the Palestinian Arabs (who 
had by now tired of the strike). The appeal marked the first 
intervention in Palestinian affairs by non-Palestinian Arabs - 
a development that was destined to become a central feature 
of the entire problem. The end of the strike was followed by 
the appointment of the Peel Commission, which eventually 
recommended the partition of the country (see *Palestine, 
Partition Plans). The plan was turned down by the Arabs; the 
Jews did not receive it with great enthusiasm; and in the end 
it was cancelled by the British, upon the recommendation of 
the Woodhead Commission. 

After the publication of the Peel Commission's propos- 
als, the Palestinian Arabs renewed their struggle, terrorism 
becoming its principal expression. The terror campaign had 
several aspects: it was directed against the Jews, against the 
British, and, internally, against Arabs - opponents of the 
mufti, who were not prepared to offer blind obedience to his 
leadership and his methods. In 1937 there were even contacts 
between some Palestinian Arab and Jewish leaders in an at- 
tempt to arrive at a political solution to the problem. The first 
such contacts were made in 1934 on the initiative of David 
Ben-Gurion, then a member of the Zionist Executive and 
from 1935 its chairman. No results were achieved and no way 
found to remove the main stumbling block - the issue of un- 
restricted Jewish immigration. Although some Arab leaders 
were prepared to agree to limited immigration, which would 
raise the proportion of Jews among the population to a max- 
imum of 40%, the Jewish Agency was adamant in refusing 
to accept minority status for the Jews. In return for the un- 
interrupted flow of Jews into the country, the Jewish leaders 
were ready to have Palestine join a Pan-Arab confederation 
or even federation; for the majority of the Palestinian Arab 
leaders, however, Arab unity was not an end in itself but only 
a means in their struggle against Zionism, and the Jewish 
Agency’s readiness to join a wider Arab framework made no 
impression on them. Significantly, the only Palestinian Arab 
leader who was at least prepared to discuss such a proposal 
was ‘Awni ‘Abd al-Hadi, of the Istiqlal Party, who advocated 
Arab unity for its own sake. 

Militarily, the “revolt” of 1936-39 ended in defeat, but it 
brought the Palestinian Arabs a political reward — the 1939 
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White Paper (see Palestine, *White Papers) - which was in 
effect an abrogation of the policy formulated in the Balfour 
Declaration. Ostensibly, Britain had reached the conclusion 
that the Jewish National Home had become a reality and that 
by enabling some 450,000 Jews to establish a social, cultural, 
and political framework in Palestine under conditions of 
semi-autonomy, the British government had fulfilled its ob- 
ligation under the Balfour Declaration. This change in policy 
was rooted in the realization that war with Nazi Germany 
had become unavoidable and that it was therefore necessary 
for Britain to secure friendship, or at least a passive attitude, 
from the Arabs. No concessions had to be made to the Jews, 
whose support in the struggle with the Nazis was not in the 
slightest doubt. 

Although preparations for World War 11 brought forth 
the White Paper policy, the war itself and its tragic conse- 
quences for the Jews deprived this policy of the foundations 
upon which it had rested. Many Palestinian Arab leaders 
supported the Nazis, and Amn al-Husseini and his associates 
spent the war years in Berlin and Rome taking part in the Nazi 
war effort and trying to induce the Muslim population in the 
occupied territories (Bosnia and the Crimean Peninsula) to 
collaborate with the Germans. The situation of the Jews was 
quite different. The war affected them more severely than any 
other people, and they contributed their utmost to the Allied 
victory. In these circumstances, the attempts of the British 
Labor movement to follow, in one way or another, the policy 
laid down in the White Paper, faced strong opposition from 
public opinion in the Allied countries. At the same time, the 
Palestinian Arabs were in great difficulty. Although the “Arab 
Revolt” had earned them the White Paper, their terror cam- 
paign had brought internal dissension to an unprecedented 
pitch. It took the intervention of the Arab League to establish 
the Higher Arab Committee in 1945 as the representative body 
of Palestinian Arabs, and the League even had to appoint its 
members. Moreover, Palestinian Arab leadership bore the 
stigma of collaboration with the Nazis, and in the United Na- 
tions (which was founded by the anti-Axis nations and in 1947 
became the arena for the political struggle for Palestine) the 
representatives of a people that had fought against the Nazis 
and had been their principal victim had a tremendous moral 
and political advantage over Nazi collaborators. 

Against this background, the independent Arab gov- 
ernments and the Arab League gradually assumed the task 
of representing the Palestinian Arabs, while the Arab Higher 
Committee played a purely negative role, opposing every com- 
promise offered by Britain in 1946 and preventing the Arab 
League from accepting any solution that did not recognize Pal- 
estine as a purely Arab country in which the Jews had no polit- 
ical rights whatsoever. Even individual civil rights, according 
to the Arab Higher Committee, were to be given only to those 
Jews who had settled in the country before World War 1. 

Although the Arab Higher Committee realized that its 
radical goals could be achieved only by the force of arms, its 
preparations for the eventuality of war were highly inade- 
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quate. No countrywide military organization was established 
among the Palestinian Arabs, the standard of combat train- 
ing was low, and it appeared that the committee was relying 
on volunteers from the neighboring countries and the regular 
Arab armies. On Nov. 29, 1947, when the UN General Assem- 
bly voted to partition Palestine into an Arab state and a Jewish 
state, the Arab Higher Committee announced its resistance 
to the resolution and its determination to prevent its imple- 
mentation by force, but its capacity to carry out the threat was 
severely limited. Until May 15, 1948, when the regular Arab 
armies invaded Palestine, the yishuv succeeded in defending 
its territory and even in occupying several important Arab 
towns and rural centers. The invading irregular Arab troops 
did not succeed in changing the situation. 


The Palestinian Arabs from 1948 

The military intervention by the Arab states, the establishment 
of the State of Israel, the Egyptian occupation of the Gaza 
Strip, and the annexation of Samaria, East Jerusalem, and 
the Hebron area by Jordan all had a far-reaching effect upon 
the subsequent history of the Arab National Movement 
in Palestine. Palestinian Arabs no longer existed as a political 
entity. Those who remained in Israel became Israel citizens; 
those who were under Jordanian rule were given Jordanian 
nationality; and only in the Gaza Strip was there an insig- 
nificant remnant of Palestinian Arab political existence. In 
addition, hundreds of thousands of the Palestinian Arabs had 
become refugees, and as a result many of their social insti- 
tutions were destroyed: villages were uprooted and families 
torn apart, regional institutions ceased to exist, and it seemed 
as though the voice of the Palestinian Arab had been si- 
lenced. 

It took the Arabs who had remained in Israel several 
years to recover from the shock of defeat. Many believed that 
the newly established Jewish state was a passing episode and 
passively waited for the neighboring Arab states to restore 
the status quo ante. When the Israel Arabs realized that the 
State of Israel was a permanent feature in the Middle East, two 
groups developed among them: one accepted the existence of 
Israel and tried to find a way of leading a peaceful life in the 
democratic framework of the country, while the other refused 
to accept the Jewish state and joined anti-Zionist groups to 
lead a political struggle for equal rights and the return of all 
Arab refugees and abandoned Arab property. The first group 
cooperated with the government in their daily lives, devoted 
themselves to their economic advancement (in which they 
enjoyed government assistance), and cast their votes in mu- 
nicipal and Knesset elections for lists linked with Mapai, the 
largest Jewish party. The second group expressed its attitude 
mainly by supporting the Communist Party or, at times, 
purely Arab nationalist organizations. Most of the Arab pop- 
ulation, however, vacillated between the two trends, and the 
fact that many Arabs supported Mapam - a leftist, though 
Zionist, party — was a characteristic expression of the prevail- 
ing condition. 
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In the Gaza Strip, the refugees preserved their Palestin- 
ian identity but had no leadership of their own. The difficult 
conditions in which they lived under Egyptian rule - hun- 
dreds of thousands of refugees crowded into a small area and 
practically not allowed to leave - precluded their social and 
economic integration and added to their implacable hatred of 
the Jews and of Israel. 

In Jordan, on the other hand, there was a more complex 
development. A considerable part of the Palestinian popu- 
lation was unhappy about their incorporation as the “West 
Bank” of the Jordan Kingdom. The supporters of Amin al- 
Husseini and many of the young people who had been in- 
fluenced by the extreme nationalistic ideology of the revo- 
lutionary Ba‘th Party and the Arab Nationalist organization 
were in violent opposition to the annexation and it was years 
before they came to accept it. Until the late 1950s, Jordanian 
rule on the West Bank was based upon the rivals of al-Hus- 
seini, i.e., the supporters of Rahib Bey al-Nashashibi. In the 
1960s, however, the situation changed, largely as the result of 
the economic advance in Jordan during this period. The cul- 
tivation of new lands, the beginnings of industrial develop- 
ment, the increase in trade, and the expansion of education, 
and other services all required skilled manpower, which the 
Palestinians were able to supply. Many left for the East Bank, 
where most of the development was taking place, in order to 
benefit from the favorable economic conditions there. They 
were successful in business and assumed important positions 
in the administration of the country. In fact, from the social 
and economic aspect, it was Jordan that was being “Palestin- 
ianized,’ rather than the opposite. 

The refugees were also affected by this process. Many 
of them left the refugee camps, found a livelihood in new 
branches of a budding economy, and in fact were no longer 
refugees. This process was further accelerated by the growth 
ofan “Arab America” along the Persian Gulf and in Saudi Ara- 
bia. Tens of thousands of Palestinians were employed in these 
areas and were able to make their families independent of the 
UNRWA rations. Various observers have estimated that on the 
eve of the Six-Day War at least half of the refugees in Jordan 
had, from a practical point of view, ceased to be refugees. Nev- 
ertheless, this development did not result in a mitigation of the 
Israel-Arab conflict. The Arab states, which were at all times at 
odds with one another, exploited the refugees’ plight for politi- 
cal ends and tried to outdo one another in adopting extremist 
stands. Arab solidarity induced them to sustain the urgency 
of the “Palestine problem,” but, with the exception of Jordan, 
they did nothing to improve the refugees’ sorry lot. 

At the beginning of the 1960s, when Egyptian-Iraqi ten- 
sion was particularly acute, the idea of a “Palestine Entity” 
was again raised, with Egypt and Iraq vying with each other 
for the sponsorship of the plan and both using it in their at- 
tacks upon Jordan. As a result of various inter-Arab devel- 
opments, the first Arab summit conference, held in January 
1964, passed a resolution calling for the unification of Arab 
efforts on behalf of Arab Palestine. The groundwork was also 
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laid for a Palestine Conference, which was held in May 1964 
on the Mount of Olives in Jerusalem and established the Pal- 
estine Liberation Organization, with Ahmad Shukeiry as its 
head. The effectiveness of the organization was limited, for 
it had come into existence as a result of inter-Arab political 
maneuvers, each Arab state having its own interpretation of 
the organization’s meaning and purpose. Its leaders were ap- 
pointed by the Arab League, and the participation of Pales- 
tinians in its activities was limited. 

Eventually of greater importance for the renewal of the 
idea of a “Palestine Entity” after the 1967 war was the al-Fatah 
organization, which originally came into being in 1965, largely 
as the result of inter-Arab quarrels. The revolutionary Ba‘th 
regime in Syria, established in 1963, sought to appear as the 
outstanding champion of the Palestinian cause and the most 
extreme in its hatred of Israel. It had not taken part in the es- 
tablishment of the Palestine Liberation Organization and re- 
garded al-Fatah as an excellent weapon to use in its attacks 
upon the other Arab States. Al-Fatah developed the ideology 
of a “people's war” that would bring about the destruction of 
Israel, and the Ba‘th regime was eager to lend it support and 
assistance. The increasing terrorist activities from Syrian ter- 
ritory, carried out by al-Fatah, created ever-growing tension 
which finally led the Arab states into a new war against Israel 
in June 1967, but the outcome of the war was a bitter disap- 
pointment to those who had been its prime instigators. 

Al-Fatah appeared, therefore, as a new version of a Pal- 
estinian Arab body, no longer willing to accept Pan-Arab cus- 
todianship of Palestinian Arab affairs. This was borne out by 
the events after June 1967. While in the past Palestine Arab 
terror organizations had served only as a tool in the hands of 
Arab rulers, they were now largely independent bodies that 
from time to time were even able to exert pressure upon Arab 
governments, particularly in Jordan and Lebanon. Although 
the terrorist organizations continued to receive financial aid 
and arms from Arab States (Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Egypt, 
and Syria), their leadership was largely independent. Their 
members were Palestinians first and their Pan-Arab ideology 
receded. In light of this revival of Palestinian Arab National- 
ism, the theory so widely accepted in the 1960s that Pan-Arab 
ideology had won out over particularist trends lost much of 
its validity. 

The Arab National Movement in Palestine began as a 
force opposed to Zionism. When it failed in its efforts to stem 
the realization of the Zionist aim, it turned to the Arab states 
and to the Muslim world for help. Various developments dur- 
ing the 1940s resulted in the almost complete removal of an in- 
dependent Palestinian Arab element from the political arena. 
Yet almost 20 years later, it appeared that the shock and paral- 
ysis that the Palestinian Arabs had suffered as a result of their 
defeat in 1948 was wearing off, and Palestinian Arabs were 
reappearing upon the political scene. This development was 
enhanced by the disappointing failure of the Egyptian-Syrian 
union (in 1961), by the outcome of the Algerian war, and also 
by the trend of successful “people's wars” and guerrilla tac- 
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tics in other parts of the world. However, the revitalized Pal- 
estinian Arab nationalism, even after adopting a leftist style, 
remained characterized by unmitigated hostility to Israel, ab- 
solute refusal to accept its existence and recognize the right of 
the Jews to a state of their own, and hatred of Jews, which was 
virtually indistinguishable from antisemitism. 


SINCE THE SIX-DAY WAR. The Six-Day War was a decisive 
turning point for the Palestine national movement. On the 
one hand, the Palestinian nationalists’ hopes of drawing the 
Arab states into all-out war with Israel were realized, but on 
the other, the war resulted in a resounding victory for Israel. 
The strategy of the al-Fatah had been based on the theory that 
an independent “popular war” would provoke or even compel 
Israel to initiate retaliatory and preventive action and this, in 
turn, would lead to a new war, in which the growing power of 
the regular Arab armies would achieve victory. 

As a result of the Six-Day War, however, not only was 
“Palestine” not “liberated, but Israel now occupied the en- 
tire area usually defined as Palestine. The Gaza Strip and the 
West Bank, which had been under Arab control until June 
1967, now came under Israeli rule. About 1,000,000 addi- 
tional Palestinian Arabs came under Israel’s military admin- 
istration, bringing the total under Israeli rule, together with 
the Arabs living in Israel since the establishment of the State, 
to about 1,400,000. This situation had important new aspects, 
which the Palestinian guerrilla organizations, under the lead- 
ership of Yasser Arafat, tried to exploit to their advantage. In 
the political arena, the Israeli occupation of the whole of Erez 
Israel reopened the debate about the rights of Jews and Arabs 
in Erez Israel. The existence of close to one-and-a-half mil- 
lion Palestinian Arabs under Israel authority reawakened a 
question that had been all but dormant since 1948: the politi- 
cal definition of the Palestinian Arabs. As a result of Israel's 
conquest, which united the Arabs of the Gaza Strip, the West 
Bank, and Israel under one government, it was possible, for 
the first time since 1948, to relate to the Palestinians as a sin- 
gle political body. 

After the traumatic shock had passed, the first question 
marks about the continuation of the struggle began to ap- 
pear. On June 23, 1967, the central committee of al-Fatah met 
in Damascus and discussed the continuation of the struggle. 
One opinion called for concentration, in the meantime, on 
preparations and the building of an underground resistance 
movement in the territories occupied by Israel. Arafat and his 
supporters were in favor of the immediate transfer of the ac- 
tivities of the organization from Syria and Jordan to the oc- 
cupied territories in order to start a “popular liberation war” 
as soon as possible, in the belief that this time the war would 
succeed, as it would be based upon much greater popular sup- 
port then in the past. Arafat’s view prevailed, and the leaders 
began to implement their mission immediately. Hundreds of 
guerillas, under Arafat's leadership, began to penetrate the oc- 
cupied territories and set up networks (based upon cells), dis- 
seminate propaganda, and carry out the first acts of sabotage. 
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These efforts ended in failure, however, as the Israel authori- 
ties succeeded - through a combination of liberal treatment 
of the local population and efficient security intelligence - in 
dislocating the networks and exposing the majority of their 
members, thus forcing the handful of guerrillas that were not 
caught (including Arafat) to fall back to the East Bank. 

Henceforth, al-Fatah gradually adopted a new form of 
fighting. Its forces concentrated close to the cease-fire lines on 
the Arab side, along the eastern Jordan Valley and the Leba- 
nese border, whence they fired upon Israel border settlements 
and sometimes attempted to cross over to lay mines and at- 
tack Israel Defense Force (IDF) patrols or passing civilian traf- 
fic. Counteraction by the 1pF, however, forced the guerillas to 
withdraw from the Jordan Valley into the interior of Jordan, 
as they could not withstand 1pF raids and the Israel air force 
attacks. The Hashemite government in Jordan was less than 
enthusiastic over this development, but it did not do much 
to prevent it, for fear of being branded as a traitor to the Pal- 
estinian cause. Thus al-Fatah succeeded in establishing itself 
deep in the Kingdom of Jordan, with refugee camps as natu- 
ral bases for its activities. 

Although these developments did not lead to military 
victories for al-Fatah, it achieved important successes in the 
political and propaganda spheres. To the world at large it of- 
ten succeeded in presenting its efforts as a war of national 
liberation against a foreign, colonialist conqueror. Within 
the Arab world, al-Fatah became the most outstanding Pal- 
estinian organization, overshadowing, and finally gaining 
control over, the Palestine Liberation Organization. The du- 
bious personality of Ahmad Shukeiri, head of the pLo, was 
exposed during the Six-Day War by his flight from Jerusalem 
and his stand after the war contradicting ideas he had voiced 
a few days before it. Although he tried to return to the arena 
of the struggle, Shukeiri could not be trusted, and toward the 
end of 1967 he was forced to resign as the head of the pLo, 
Yahya Hammuda, a lawyer from Ramallah, taking his place. 
Hammuda attempted to make the PLo into a roof organiza- 
tion for all the guerrilla organizations and even established the 
“Popular Liberation Forces” as the guerrilla arm of the PLo. 
Al-Fatah, however, was willing to join the roof organization 
only as its decisive power. It agreed to participate in the Pal- 
estinian National Conference that convened in Cairo in May 
1968, where it won a representation of 38 members (out of 100) 
on the Palestinian National Council elected at the conference. 
Even this situation, however, did not satisfy al-Fatah, which 
aspired to a more powerful position. At the following meet- 
ing of the council in February 1969, al-Fatah and its support- 
ers achieved a majority, Arafat being elected chairman of the 
organization in place of Hammuda. 

The council meeting in May 1968 also drafted a Pales- 
tinian National Covenant to serve as an ideological basis for 
the struggle against Israel. The document declared that the 
Palestinians will struggle for the liberation of all of Palestine, 
according to the borders in effect during the British Mandate 
and that the country belongs to the Palestinians alone (Ar- 
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ticle 6). It stated that “Jews who were living permanently in 
Palestine until the beginning of the Zionist invasion will be 
considered Palestinians.” In another article, the “Zionist in- 
vasion’” was said to have started in 1917. Only those Jews who 
lived in the country before 1917 would, therefore, be consid- 
ered Palestinians and would be permitted to live in “liber- 
ated Palestine.” 

At the same time, the Palestinian organizations tried 
to present their struggle as a progressive, humane, and anti- 
imperialist one. It was difficult to reconcile this attempt with 
the general spirit of the National Covenant. Shortly after the 
meeting of the council, therefore, the organizations began to 
disseminate the idea that the Palestinians were fighting for 
the establishment of a “democratic and multi-racial Palestine,” 
which would have room for the Jews living in Israel. It was 
impossible, however, to reconcile this slogan with the terms 
of the covenant. Some members of the Palestinian organiza- 
tions attempted to reopen the question at later meetings of the 
council, but the majority refused to return to it and continued 
to maintain both aspects of the paradox - the “progressive” 
slogan and anti-Jewish article - simultaneously. There is also 
a contradiction between the slogan and Article 1 of the con- 
vention, which states that “Palestine is... [an] integral part 
of the Great Arab Homeland and the People of Palestine are 
part of the Arab Nation.” If the guerrilla organizations took 
the slogan of a “democratic and multi-ethnic Palestine” seri- 
ously, they would have had to take into consideration the fact 
that today the number of Jews in “Palestine” is greater than 
the number of Arabs; and if every Jew in Israel were to be- 
come a citizen of a “democratic and multi-racial Palestine,’ it 
would be difficult to see how the people of such a state could 
be part of the “Arab Nation.” 

These contradictions are the expression of the gen- 
eral confusion among the Arabs over their national identity. 
Should they formulate their political frameworks on the basis 
of the borders established after World War 1? Or perhaps the 
wider area in which the Arab-speaking peoples live is a more 
proper framework? Can a common written language bridge 
the economic, social, and dialectical differences that exist 
within the great expanse called the Arab world? This search 
for identity is not confined to the Palestinians alone, but is one 
of the basic phenomena of Arab life. 

The attitude toward this key question contributed sub- 
stantially to the division among the Palestinians. On the side 
of al-Fatah were the organizations politically connected with 
the Ba‘th Party and unquestionably loyal to the aim of Arab 
unity. But the split within the Ba'th Party itself brought about 
the establishment of a number of organizations: The Arab 
Liberation Front, affiliated with the Iraqi Ba‘th Party; the Pi- 
oneers of the Popular War of Liberation, called al-Saeka and 
affiliated with the Syrian Ba‘th Party; and smaller organiza- 
tions established by people who were affiliated with the Ba‘th 
but preferred to remain independent. An interesting develop- 
ment took place in the “Arab Nationalist Movement” (al-Kaw- 
miwoun al-Arab). This organization was established during 
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the early 1950s by two Palestinian physicians, George Habash 
and Wad‘a Haddad (both Greek-Orthodox Christians) in or- 
der to work toward Arab unity and thus revenge the defeat 
of 1948 (their motto was “Unity, Freedom, and Revenge!”). 
They gradually began to look upon *Nasser as the personal- 
ity who would realize their goal, and when he turned to the 
left they followed him. In the 1960s, however, they began to 
become more leftist than Nasser and despair of the hope that 
Arab unity would bring about the destruction of Israel. In 
1966 the organization decided to adopt the policy of a “pop- 
ular war” to liberate Palestine without waiting for the realiza- 
tion of Arab unity. 

Immediately after the defeat in June 1967, the heads of al- 
Kawmiwoun al-Arab amalgamated with the Popular Front for 
the Liberation of Palestine (PFLP), which began to advance a 
Marxist-Leninist ideology and a strategy of exhibitionist ter- 
rorism against Israel (sky hijackings, etc.). Because of its leftist 
position, the PFLP avoided participation in the Palestinian Na- 
tional Council. In contrast to al-Fatah, the pFLP also claimed 
to operate against “reactionary” elements in all the Arab states 
and was not content with the struggle against Israel alone. 

Within the pip, an extreme left-wing branch developed 
and progressively began to emphasize the notion of a com- 
prehensive social revolution. This branch, under the direc- 
tion of Nayef Hawatmeh, began a struggle for the control of 
the Front, and in February 1969 broke away from it to create 
the Democratic Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine. 
It accused the leader of the pFLp of fascism, chauvinistic na- 
tionalism, and betrayal of Marxism-Leninism. In its founding 
platform the ppFLp stated that the solution to the Palestin- 
ian problem was “a popular democratic Palestinian state in 
which all citizens will enjoy full religious and cultural rights 
and constitutional and social equality.” This was the first Arab 
publication in which the Jews of Israel were not considered as 
only a religious community, but also as a collective body with 
its own culture. A year later Hawatmeh raised the possibility 
that the solution to the Palestinian question could be found 
through the establishment of a federation, on the lines, per- 
haps, of Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia, containing a Palestin- 
ian Arab component and an Israeli one, with the stipulation 
that the Israeli element must liberate itself from the Zionist 
ideology. This ideological development was restricted to the 
DPELP, whose influence was minimal. The other organizations, 
despite the divisions between them, were united in their denial 
of national and cultural rights, as distinguished from religious 
rights, to the Jews of Israel. 

The establishment of the Palestinian guerrilla organiza- 
tions in Jordan brought to the fore the question of their re- 
lationship to the Hashemite government. In contrast to the 
PELP, al-Fatah preferred not to interfere in Jordan’s internal 
affairs. It wanted to concentrate its energies against Israel, 
with Jordan, as a pro-Western state, providing it with im- 
munity against fierce Israel counterattacks. It was difficult to 
implement this approach, however. As a result of the growth 
in the numerical strength of al-Fatah, the refugee camps and 
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many areas in Jordan were, in effect, removed from the scope 
of Jordanian rule. From time to time clashes took place be- 
tween armed Jordanian forces and members of the guerrilla 
organizations. It appeared that al-Fatah was gradually gaining 
ascendency over the Jordanian government and was turning 
the kingdom into a large anti-Israel base, without wishing to 
control the country’s internal affairs. Though the Hashemite 
authorities tried to avoid clashes with the Palestinian organi- 
zations, a bitter clash took place between them and the Jorda- 
nian army in June 1970. At that time King Hussein restrained 
his forces and gave in to the organizations on every point con- 
nected with their position in Jordan, but in September 1970 
there were fierce battles in which the guerrilla organizations 
were dealt a severe blow. The hijacking of American passenger 
planes to Zarqa, and the guerrilla control of Irbid, the second- 
largest city in the country, was viewed by the king and his army 
as a grave threat to their rule and position. The confrontation 
proved again that the military strength of the guerrilla organi- 
zations had been exaggerated and deflated the popularly held 
image of the Palestinian “revolutionary” movement. 

This defeat at the hands of the Arab “reactionaries, 
added to the failure of terrorist tactics to force Israel to with- 
draw from territories occupied during the Six-Day War, ex- 
posed the weakness of the Palestinian national movement. In 
one unexpected area, however, it had some success. If it had 
seemed, up until 1967, that the Arabs of Israel were reconciled 
to their problematic position as citizens of the State of Israel, 
the appearance of a Palestinian factor, since 1967, led to the 
emergence of small guerrilla groups affiliated with Palestinian 
organizations among the Arabs of Israel. Israeli Arabs found 
themselves faced with a multiple dilemma: not only were they 
torn between two types of identity - pan-Arab and Palestin- 
ian — but they also had to reconcile that identity with the ob- 
ligations involved in Israeli citizenship. 

For subsequent developments, see *Palestine Liberation 
Organization. 

[Yehoshua Porath] 
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Growth by Aliyah 
In 1882 the Jewish population of Erez Israel numbered some 
24,000, roughly 5% of the total, and about 0.3% of the world 
Jewish population. Since then there has been an almost con- 
tinuous flow of aliyah, which brought in roughly 3,467,000 
persons over a period of 120 years and created Israel’s Jewish 
population of 5,094,200 persons at the end of 2002 - 76.8% of 
the total of 6,631,100. At the end of 2003 the total population 
reached 6,748,000, with the lowest increase of 117,000 persons 
(1.8%) in one year since 1990. In the year 2000 the population 
increase was 2.2%; in 2001, 2.2%; and in 2002, 1.9%. The reason 
for this decline was the emigration of olim (immigrants). 
This large movement may be divided into three distinct 
periods. The first (a) was during the last years of the Ottoman 
regime, when immigration totaled 55,000 to 70,000. The aver- 
age in the years of the First Aliyah (1882-1904) was about 1,000 
a year, rising in 1904-14, the period of the Second Aliyah, to 
about 3,000 a year. During 1882-1914, a little less than 3% of 
the enormous numbers of Jews who migrated overseas, mainly 
from Eastern Europe, went to Erez Israel. The second (b) was 
during the British Mandatory regime (1919-48), when aliyah 
totaled about 485,000, some 16,000 per year on the average. 
The peaks were in 1925 (34,000 — 285 immigrants per 1,000 of 
the country’s Jewish population) and 1935 (66,000 — 206 per 
1,000). During this period, aliyah constituted some 30% of the 
total Jewish overseas migration. The third period (c) was after 
the establishment of the State of Israel, when over 2,930,000 
went to the new state between May 1948 and the end of 2002, 
or some 55,000 per year. Of these, some 687,000 immigrated 
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between 1948 and 1951, the peak being in 1949, when about 
240,000 arrived — about 266 per 1,000 of the Jewish popula- 
tion. A second great wave of immigration took place in the 
1990s, mostly from the former Soviet Union (see below). 

There were considerable fluctuations. Immigration 
tended, on the whole, to increase from period (a) to (b) and 
to (c), but within each period the curve of immigration was 
characterized by a wave-like rise and fall. (For figures see 
*Israel, State of: Aliyah and Absorption.) Waves in immigra- 
tion were largely due to the interplay of a variety of changing 
political, economic, social, and ideological factors in the Land 
of Israel and the various countries of the Diaspora: the influ- 
ence of Zionism, religion, halutziyyut, socialist ideas, and the 
attraction of the independent Jewish state; the work of Jew- 
ish institutions in propagating ideologies, organizing aliyah, 
and helping the newcomers; policies regarding emigration in 
general, and Jewish emigration in particular, in various coun- 
tries; changing immigration and absorption policies, as well 
as political and economic conditions, in the land of Israel and 
in other countries absorbing Jewish immigration. In the later 
Ottoman period, immigrants came from many countries, but 
in the Mandatory period and since the achievement of inde- 
pendence, practically every Jewish community in the Diaspora 
was represented. While some attraction to Israel seemed to 
be generally felt throughout the Jewish world, the intensity of 
participation, as measured by the yearly rates of immigration 
to Israel per 1,000 Jewish inhabitants of each country, var- 
ied considerably between different parts of the world and for 
each region in different periods. The table on the following 
page shows the immigration from each of the main Diaspora 
regions in the various periods between 1919 and 2003, as well 
as the percentage of immigration from the two regions (Asia 
and Africa; Europe and America) in each period. 

From the end of 1989 a large wave of immigration be- 
gan arriving in Israel (mostly from the states of the former 
US.S.R.). Within three years (1990-1992) some 450,000 im- 
migrants entered Israel. (In the wave which arrived in Israel 
after the establishment of the state in 1948 and which was des- 
ignated a “mass immigration,’ 690,000 arrived within three 
and a half years.) They constituted some 10% of the Jewish 
population. This mass immigration came after a decade of 
low-level immigration in which 15,000 immigrants on the 
average arrived each year. 

As stated, this large wave - 1990 — 185,000; 1991 — 148,000; 
1992 — 65,000; 1995-1996 — 119,000; 1997-1998 — 102,000; 
2002 — 19,300 — came mostly from the various regions of the 
U.S.S.R. By comparison, in the 1970s the total number of im- 
migrants arriving from Russia was 155,000. The second large 
group came from Ethiopia, from where some 27,000 arrived 
in 1990-1992 (of whom 15,000 arrived in a special operation, 
“Operation Solomon,” within one day). In the 1980s some 
15,000 arrived from Ethiopia; 46,800 immigrated since 1990. 

Smaller groups of immigrants arrived from various coun- 
tries in America (U.S., Argentina, and some other Latin Amer- 
ican countries) and Western European countries. 
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The immigrants of the 1990-92 wave reflected the char- 
acteristics of the Russian immigrants. The proportion of fe- 
males was 53% (similar to that found within the 1970 immi- 
grants). The percent of females was much higher in the older 
age groups where it reached 61% (in the ages 65 and over). 

The age structure of the 1990-92 immigration was char- 
acterized by alow percentage of children and a relatively high 
percent of older persons in comparison to the age structure 
of the Jewish population in Israel, and even compared to the 
1980 immigration. 

The immigration of 1990-92 included a high percent of 
those with high-level education (e.g., those with 13 years of 
schooling or more comprised 50% of those 15 and above, and 
those with 16 years and over 11%). A very high proportion of 
those in academic, scientific, professional and technical fields 
was found in this immigration. 

The number of physicians and dentists who arrived in 
the 1990-92 immigration was 12,000 and the number of en- 
gineers and architects was 45,000. 

Like immigration, emigration (yeridah) also displays 
wavelike fluctuations, which are, to a certain extent, connected 
with waves of aliyah, since the former is, to a certain degree, 
due to a backflow of the latter. However, since the 1960s emi- 
gration of veteran foreign-born and Israel-born adults has 
also been noticeable, probably largely due to economic fac- 
tors. Bachi has estimated in a very rough way that at the end 
of 1975 some 11% of the Israeli population (including both 
emigrants and their descendants) resided abroad. This Israeli 
Diaspora may have been as large as some 370,000, mostly in 
Northern America and Western and Central Europe. A rough 
estimate at the beginning of the 21“ century put the figure at 
over half a million. 


The Growth of the Jewish Population 
The most immediate demographic effects of aliyah were as 
follows. Between 1882 and 1914, the Jewish population in- 
creased by 61,000 (from 24,000 to 85,000). Immigration 
roughly accounted for this increase, while emigration and 
natural increase probably canceled each other out. Immigra- 
tion failed to bring a sizable proportion of the Jewish people 
to the country and did not succeed in reducing the absolute 
size of the Diaspora (in 1914 only 0.6% of world Jewry lived 
in the land of Israel). It did succeed, however, in creating a 
nucleus of population that was able to survive the expulsions 
and emigrations, diseases, and famine brought on by World 
War 1 (during which the Jewish population was reduced to 
some 57,000) and served as a basis for further development. 
During the Mandatory period, the Jewish population of Pal- 
estine increased by about 566,000 (from 84,000 according to 
the census of 1922 to 650,000 on the eve of independence), 
71% of the growth being due to immigration and 29% to nat- 
ural increase. At the end of the period, the Jews of Palestine 
constituted 5.7% of world Jewry. 

During the period between May 1948 and the end of 1970, 
the Jewish population increased by 1,910,000, of which about 
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62% was due to the immigration balance and 38% to natural 
increase. At the end of 1970, the Jewish population of Israel 
(2,559,000 persons) constituted over 18% of world Jewry. 

In the period 1971-1978, the population of Israel as a 
whole continued to grow, though at an average yearly rate of 
27 per 1,000, which was less than in 1961-1970 (35 per 1,000) 
and much smaller than in 1948-1960 (81 per 1,000). The lower 
rate of growth was due mainly to a relatively low level of Jew- 
ish immigration and decline of the natural increase. 

In 2002 the Israeli population numbered nearly 6.7 mil- 
lion persons. Within the period 1983-2002, it increased by 2.5 
million (by 38%; an average annual growth rate of 2%). The in- 
crease of the population was very uneven. While the first seven 
years of the period (1983-1989) witnessed a slow growth (1.7% 
per year), the growth rate in the next three years (1990-1992) 
was much larger (4.4% per year, adding 200,000 each year) 
and between 1993 and 2002 was 2.7% per year. 

These large differences in growth relate to a Jewish popu- 
lation, which increased in 1983-2002 by 1,681,700 (an average 
of 5.5% per year) and reached 5,094,200 by the end of 2002. In 
the period 1983-89 the annual growth attained 1.5%, while in 
the period 1990-2002 the average growth rate reached 2.4%. 

The large differential growth is attributable wholly to the 
mass immigration which began arriving in Israel at the end 
of 1989 and brought within three years 450,000 immigrants, 
so that natural increase (the difference between the number 
of births and deaths) which contributed 92% of the Jewish 
population increase in the period 1983-89, contributed only 
27% in this later period. 

During the period between May 1948 and the end of 
2002, the Jewish population increased by 4,335,500, of which 
about 62% was due to the immigration balance and 38% to 
natural increase. At the end of 2002, the Jewish population 
of Israel (5,094,200 persons) constituted over 38% of world 
Jewry and was exceeded in size only by the Jewish commu- 
nity of the United States (see *Demography). The population 
increase varied considerably from year to year, largely due to 
the fluctuations in aliyah. 


Composition According to Place of Birth 

Mainly as a consequence of changing sizes and origins of im- 
migration and of differentials of fertility (which will be dis- 
cussed below), the composition of the Jewish population ac- 
cording to country of birth has changed considerably in the 
course of time, but has always been extremely heterogeneous. 
The following are some of the main aspects of this phenom- 
enon: 


PROPORTION OF FOREIGN-BORN. With increasing rates of 
immigration, the proportion of persons born abroad increased 
from approximately 42% of the Jewish population in 1916-18 
to 58% in 1931 and 64.6% in 1948, and decreased to 37.2% at 
the end of 2002. The percentage of foreign-born was higher in 
the adult age-groups, which is exceptional, even in countries 
of large immigration. If conditions in Israel had been differ- 
ent and a considerable part of the immigrant population had 
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not identified itself strongly with the new country, such high 
percent ages of foreign-born citizens could have produced a 
very unstable society, since the majority of the people acquired 
their cultural background in foreign countries. 


Jewish Immigrants to Israel by Continent of Birth, 1882-2004 











Absolute Numbers Percentages 
Period Asiaand Europe Total’ Asia Europe Total 
Africa and and and 
America Africa America 

1882-1919 65,000 
1919- 44,809 385,066 452,158 10.4 89.6 100.0 
May 14, 19482 
May 15, 696,670 577,605 1,294,026 54.7 45.3 100.0 
1948-1969 
May 15, 330,456 334,971 684,201 49.7 50.3 100.0 
1948-1951 
1952-1954 39,978 11,187 51,193 78.1 21.9 100.0 
1955-1957 110,714 49,630 160,961 69.1 30.9 100.0 
1958-1960 25,926 46,460 72,393 35.8 64.2 100.0 
1961-1964 133,561 86,748 220,323 60.6 39.4 100.0 
1965-1969 56,035 48609 104,955 53.5 46.5 100.0 
1972-19798 38,729 228,459 267,188 14.4 85.6 100.0 
1980-19898 43,097 110,2674 153,364 28.1 71.9 100.0 
1990-2001 108,236 951,3484 1,060,091 10.2 89.8 100.0 
2002-2004 19,345 58,380* 77,733 29.5 70.5 100.0 











Source: Statistical Abstract of Israel, Central Bureau of Statistics, Jerusalem. 
1 Including unknown origin. 

2 Palestine. 

3 Including potential immigrants. 

4 Including Oceania. 


GROWING DIVERSIFICATION OF FOREIGN-BORN. Whereas 
in the last years of the Ottoman period and the first part of 
the Mandatory period three-quarters of the foreign-born 
were East European (Russians, Poles, Latvians, Lithuanians, 
and Romanians, who constituted the backbone of the Zionist 
enterprise), their proportion in the foreign-born population 
rapidly decreased, falling to 26.9% by 2002. Central Europe- 
ans (Germans, Austrians, Czechs, Slovakians, Hungarians), 
once a small minority, reached the considerable proportion of 
18.4% in the period of Nazi persecution, but they decreased to 
less than 2.9% by 2002. All Europeans taken together dropped 
from 76.4% of the foreign-born in 1948 to 24% in 2002. On the 
other hand, those from Asian countries increased from 12.5% 
in 1948 to 13.3% in 2002, while the African communities grew 
from 2.6% to 16.1% (of which four-fifths came from Morocco, 
Algeria, and Tunisia) in the same period. 

These changes have been accompanied by a deep change 
in stratification according to ages. While people of European 
origin still constitute the majority of the middle aged and the 
old, the largest group in the younger, productive ages is of 
Asian and African origin. Among the children, the native- 
born (“sabras”) constitute the majority. Considering together 
those born abroad and their children, in 2002 Jews of Asian 
and African origin constituted 29.5% of those whose origin 
was known, while people of European and American origins 
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constituted 41.1%. The increasing variety in the composition 
of the Jewish population confronted the State of Israel with 
very complex problems arising from the need to give every- 
one a common cultural, political, and linguistic basis and 
from the lower educational standards of the Asian and Afri- 
can newcomers. 


Distribution of Immigration and Population by Sex 

and Age 

Unlike most international migration processes due mainly 
to economic factors, modern aliyah was in general well bal- 
anced in regard to sex. Only in very difficult periods, as for 
instance in the first waves of 1919-23 and among the “illegal” 
immigrants in the 1940s, did the proportion of men consid- 
erably outweigh that of women. Accordingly, the distribution 
of population by sexes was also generally well balanced and 
subject only to minor fluctuations: the percentage of males 
at different times was the following: 1922 — 52.3; 1931 — 50.53 
1936 — 50.0; 1940 — 50.5; 1948 — 51.7; 1961 — 50.7; 1969 — 50.3; 
2002 — 51.2. The age structure of the aliyah in the Mandatory 
period differed from that of the period of independence. Due 
to selection, the former was extremely abnormal in age dis- 
tribution; it included a very high proportion of young people 
and was strongly at variance with the age distribution of the 
communities of origin (the Jewish population in Europe was 
largely characterized by a high proportion of old people). In 
the first phases of the Mandatory period, the Jewish popula- 
tion of Palestine reflected these characteristics and presented a 
typically strong swelling of the age pyramid in the very young 
age groups. The high proportion of people of young working 
age was presumably a considerable asset for the economic, 
social, and political development of the Zionist enterprise. In 
the long run, however, the situation was considerably changed 
by the aging of the young immigrants; the low fertility of the 
Europeans, then constituting the large majority of the popu- 
lation, which set in motion a general process of aging, and 
the inadequate influence of the smaller, new immigration 
waves in rejuvenating the population. The population there- 
fore became more regular in its distribution and lost much of 
its young character. 

During the period of statehood, a considerable part of 
the aliyah was nonselective and reflected the structure of the 
communities of origin. This aliyah had a much higher propor- 
tion of children, a somewhat higher proportion of old people, 
and a higher proportion of those in dependent ages to those 
in working ages. Unlike the immigration of the Mandatory 
period, it contributed to a leveling-out of the age distribution 
of the population. It widened the base of the age pyramid and 
the high fertility of the Oriental immigrants checked or offset 
the aging of the population, particularly that of the population 
in the working ages. As a consequence of all these processes, 
the Jewish population of Israel is today more regular in its age 
distributions than in the past; it is younger than many Western 
populations, but older than Eastern populations. Due to fluc- 
tuation in the number of births in the last decade, the percent- 
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age aged 15-19 is higher than the o-14 age bracket and a much 
higher percentage than in the following brackets. 

At the end of 2002, 1.88 million (28.4% of the population 
of Israel) were children under 15; 61.8% were in the ages 15-64; 
and 9.9% were older people (aged 65 and over). 

The age distribution in 2002 differs from that of a decade 
earlier in a decrease in the proportion of children, and a small 
increase in the proportion of older people. These changes were 
influenced by the age structure of immigrants who arrived in 
1990-1992, who had a lower fertility and so a lower propor- 
tion of children and a higher proportion of older persons. The 
proportion of those 65 and over in the veteran population, had 
the immigration not taken place, would not have changed to 
any significant degree up to 2010. 

The process of aging which the Jewish Israeli population 
underwent brought the proportion of those 65 and over from 
4.0% in 1948 to 7.2% in 1970, 9.7% in 1980, 10.5% in 1990, and 
9.9% in 1992. Within this older group the proportion of 75 
and over, from among those 65+, was 25% in 1970 and 32% in 
1980, 41% in 1992, and 45.7% in 2002. 

Considerable differences in the age structure of the Jew- 
ish and Arab communities persist; to a large extent as a result 
of fertility differentials. The proportion of children was 41% 
among Arabs compared to 25.4% among Jews in 2002; the 
proportion of those aged 65 and over was 3.9% in the Arab 
population compared to 11.4% among Jews. 

The decrease in the proportion of children found in both 
the Jewish and Arab population was counterbalanced by the 
increase in the proportion of those aged 25 and over (mostly 
in the age group 25-44). 

Large differences in the age structure were found be- 
tween various localities in the country. Tel Aviv-Jaffa and 
Haifa cities have an older population (16-17% of the popula- 
tion were aged 65 and older), while Jerusalem had a younger 
population (7.6% aged 65 and over). A similar rate is found in 
smaller towns and in rural areas. This is a result of the struc- 
ture of the population in various localities. In localities with 
a larger proportion of those originating in Asia and Africa, or 
a large proportion of Orthodox population, the age structure 
was younger (a larger proportion of children and a smaller 
proportion of older people). 


Marriages, Births, Deaths, and Natural Increase 

The study of the vital statistics of Israel's Jewish population 
is of interest from many points of view. While it has been es- 
tablished and expanded mainly by immigration, its future 
development, in the long run, will largely depend on the re- 
productive capacity of the immigrants and their descendants. 
Since Israel is a new and small country, the enlarging of its 
population may be of importance in order to provide a suffi- 
ciently large and differentiated basis for its economy and so- 
cial structure. The demographic situation of the Jews of Israel 
may be significant in the light of the demography of world 
Jewry, which emerged from the Holocaust extremely reduced 
in numbers, and the fact that demographic trends in consid- 
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erable parts of the Diaspora, such as aging of the population, 
low fertility rates, and losses due to intermarriage, are produc- 
ing further population decreases. From a scientific point of 
view, the analysis of the evolution of marriage habits, fertility, 
mortality, and health standards among the various groups of 
the Jewish population in Israel is of interest within the larger 
framework of modern demographic evolution in general and 
that of the various branches of world Jewry in particular. De- 
mographic patterns in the Diaspora differ considerably in 
relation to general environment, cultural development, de- 
grees of religious conservatism, and assimilation of Jews into 
different social classes. In very broad terms, it appears that in 
many Asian and African communities the old Jewish customs 
of universal, early, and endogamous marriage, accompanied 
by high fertility, still tended to prevail until recently. Mortal- 
ity rates had begun to fall considerably, creating a compara- 
tively large reproductive force. On the other hand, European 
Jews, particularly in Central Europe, have in general had 
comparatively low marriage rates, rather high marriage ages, 
and generally increasing rates of exogamous marriage. Fer- 
tility has decreased (mainly among Central European Jews) 
to such an extent as in many cases to be well below replace- 
ment level, despite the generally favorable age-specific mor- 
tality rates among Jews as compared with those of non-Jews 
in the same countries (see *Demography). The following are 
some of the main features of the vital statistics of the Jewish 
population of Israel. 


MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. Marriage in Israel is almost ex- 
clusively endogamous within the Jewish community. Mar- 
riage is almost universal in all groups of the Jewish popula- 
tion: the percentage of single persons at the end of the fertility 
period is generally small. Only recently has there been some 
tendency toward increased rates of celibacy among Jewish 
women. In addition, the generally favorable age structure 
and the influx of unmarried immigrants - who often appear 
to postpone marriage before immigration and are afterward 
eager to marry — have contributed to generally high crude 
marriage rates among the Jewish population in Israeli during 
periods of heavy immigration. Average age of Israel brides 
at first marriage was 25.9 in 2001, which is low by European 
standards, but higher than that found in Oriental countries. 
The propensity to marry has continued to be comparatively 
strong in three population groups - the Jews, the Moslems 
and the Druze - and weak among the Christians. In 2000 
the proportion of Jewish women reaching the age of 45-49 
without having been married was 6%. Age at marriage tends 
to become more uniform than in the past among the vari- 
ous groups of the population of Israel. Early marriages which 
were frequent in the past among the Moslems, the Druze and 
among Jews of certain Asian and African origins have become 
by far less frequent. 

Among Jews, preference in marriage between people 
of same origin still constitutes a rather general feature, but 
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this tendency is clearly decreasing in the course of time; it 
decreases among people born abroad, with length of stay 
in Israel, and it is weaker among people born in Israel than 
among foreign born. Data shows that homogamy (tendency 
to marry people of equal origin) was comparatively higher — 
within each class of length of stay - among people born in cer- 
tain Asian and African countries, such as Yemen, India, Iraq, 
Iran, Morocco and Libya, where the Jewish communities were 
on the whole more traditional and less “modernized.” 
Among those of European origin, homogamy by coun- 
try was generally much lower. However, those Jews of Roma- 
nian, Polish, Bulgarian, and Greek origin had a higher homog- 
amy rate than those from Central Europe and other Western 
countries. Among Jews marrying a partner originating from a 
country different from their own, there is still some tendency 
to prefer a marriage mate originating from a country where 
customs, culture or language are equal or similar to those of 
one’s own country. Among such areas of marriage preference 
the following may be quoted: Eastern European countries; 
Central Europe; former French North Africa; Latin America; 
Anglo-Saxon countries; and the Sephardi community. The fre- 
quency of marriages between people of African or Asian ori- 
gin and those of European origin is gradually increasing. 


DIVORCES. Divorce rates, which had decreased in the 1950s 
and 1960s, have shown a tendency to increase since then. On 
the basis of the 1972 census it has been calculated that the av- 
erage yearly number of divorces per 1000 married persons 
was, among the Jews of Israel, about four and in 2001 about 
nine. These rates are higher than those prevalent in many 
other countries, but lower than those found in the U.S.A., and 
among various Scandinavian, Central European, Balkan, and 
Muslim populations. Probability of divorce reaches a maxi- 
mum two years after marriage and then declines slowly. The 
propensity to divorce decreases with increasing number of 
children. However, the percentage of divorced couples with 
children has increased in the course of time. Divorced peo- 
ple have a high tendency to remarry. Actually, divorced men 
marry more than bachelors or widowers of same age and di- 
vorcées marry more than spinsters and widows. This feature 
is not peculiar to Israel and is sometimes interpreted as show- 
ing that divorce is generally less a repudiation of marriage as 
such, than an expression of dissatisfaction with a particular 
marriage partner. This may be connected also with the likely 
fact that some divorces are obtained to marry somebody else. 
However, divorced people have also a particularly high pro- 
pensity to divorce again. 


FERTILITY. Patterns of fertility differ among various Jewish 
population groups far more than marriage patterns. Fertil- 
ity may be indicated by the average number of children born 
per woman in the entire reproductive period — about 15-49 (it 
must be remembered that an average of more than two chil- 
dren per couple is necessary for ensuring adequate reproduc- 
tion, as some children die before reaching maturity). From 
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the scanty statistical material available it appears that at the 
beginning of the 20" century, Jews in the Land of Israel still 
had a rather high fertility. However, in the 1920s and 1930s fer- 
tility fell rapidly (1927-29, 3.57 children per woman; 1935-38, 
2.543 1939-42, 2.33. This decrease was due to the rapid spread 
of birth control (by contraception and abortion), mainly 
among the Jews of European origin, who constituted the 
great majority of the Jewish population. Limitation of births 
was particularly strong in periods of political or economic 
difficulties, like that of the Arab riots (1936-39) and the be- 
ginning of World War 11. In the late 1940s there was a “baby 
boom” among European Jews in Palestine, comparable with 
that which developed at the time in many Western countries; 
many of the births may be considered as “delayed” from pre- 
vious bad times. 


Total Fertility Rates (average number of children per woman) 








Jews born in Non-Jewish population 
Years Israel Asia- Europe- Total | Mus- Chris- Druze 
Africa America lims __ tians 





1955-59 2.79 540 253 3.56) 817 456 7.21 
1960-64 2.73 479 238 3.39} 9.23 468 7.49 
1965-69 283 435 259 3.36 | 9.22 426 7.30 
1970-74 3.05 392 283 3.28 | 847 3.65 7.25 
1975-79 2.91 340 280 3.00} 7.25 312 6.93 
1980-84 282 3.09 2.76 280 | 554 2.41 5.40 
1985-89 282 314 266 279 |} 470 249 4.19 
1990-94 2.72 333 2.14 262 | 467 2.18 3.77 
1995-99 2,93 2.62 | 4.67 2.56 3.24 
2004 2.90 2.71 | 4.36 2.13 2.66 


Source: Statistical Abstract of Israel 1995, No. 46; 2005, No. 56. 
Data for the five year periods are arithmetical means. 














In 1949-50 the fertility of European Jews reached the top 
level of 3.24. Later, however, it declined again (1960-63, 2.4; 
1965, 2.6; 2002, probably in connection with the recession, 
2.64). In 1968-69, after the end of the recession, it somewhat 
increased, possibly also due to a change in public opinion in 
regard to the fertility problem. However, in general, the fer- 
tility of European Jews in Israel was not much higher than 
the minimum reproduction level. Fertility differentials were 
not large among European Jews. The main factors of differ- 
entiation were religious outlook (among religious women, 
particularly those observing the injunction of the mikveh or 
ritual bath, there was considerably higher fertility and less 
contraception and induced abortion than among others); 
work (working women had less children than others); place 
of residence (women in Tel Aviv and Haifa had lower fertil- 
ity than in other towns), the highest fertility being found in 
Jerusalem, with its large proportion of religious people, and 
the kibbutzim; education (the higher the education, the lower 
the fertility); length of stay (the veteran settlers and the sec- 
ond generation have a somewhat higher fertility than new 
immigrants). 
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Jews of Afro-Asian origin somewhat reduced their fertil- 
ity during the Mandatory period, mainly in places and among 
strata having more contact with European Jews. However, 
their average fertility remained higher than that of Euro- 
pean Jews. Mass immigration brought many large families 
not accustomed to birth control, which considerably in- 
creased the fertility of Asian-African Jews. However, in the 
course of time, birth control spread among them, especially 
among the younger generation. Differences in fertility in this 
group were very large; as among the Europeans, religious 
outlook and work played some part, but the main differenti- 
ations are related to length of stay in the country, education, 
and place of residence. In the higher educational levels and 
in certain places, such as the kibbutzim, the differences by 
origin almost disappeared, while women living in more se- 
cluded places, like the moshavim, had a very high fertility 
rate. 

On the whole, the fertility of people of Asian or African 
origin was still rather high, and due to their large proportion 
among women in the reproductive ages, the average fertility 
of Jews in Israel was considerably above reproduction level. 
However, the fertility of Jews of Asian-African origin contin- 
ued to decrease in the period after the Six-Day War. This de- 
crease was connected with spreading knowledge of, and the 
actual use of, contraceptive methods among this group of the 
population, as indicated above. This rapid evolution is accel- 
erated by increasing levels of education, a larger proportion 
of working women, growing secularization and increasing 
contacts with other population groups. 

In consequence the fertility of Jews born in Asia and Af- 
rica is lower in Israel than it was in the countries of origin, 
and it is lower in Israel among those born in Asia and Africa 
than among those born in Israel from parents of Asian-Af- 
rican origin. 

Among those of European origin the opposite evolu- 
tion has taken place. Fertility is higher in Israel than in the 
countries of origin and it is higher among Israelis born of 
European origin than among immigrants from Europe. The 
fertility of people of European origin (first and second gen- 
eration) is still lower than that of those of Asian-African ori- 
gin. However, in the late 1960s and early 1970s it tended to in- 
crease to some extent and to remain at a more sustained level 
than in previous periods. Among groups of European origin, 
the kibbutz population had a more considerable upsurge of 
its birth rate. Various demographic, political, psychological, 
economic and social explanations of the increase of fertility 
rates among people of European origin during the late 1960s 
and early 1970s may be proposed. In the late 1970s a tendency 
toward decline of fertility appeared again also among those 
of European origin. 

Among the non-Jewish population a growing tendency 
toward control of births and reduction of fertility is also no- 
ticeable. These tendencies are strong in the Christian popu- 
lation which is more urbanized and has a higher educational 
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level. They have started later and are less pronounced in the 
Moslem and Druze populations. 

Considerable changes have also occurred with regard 
to abortions. In Mandatory Palestine regulations concern- 
ing abortions were very rigid and heavy penalties were laid 
down both for the woman procuring her own miscarriage or 
for any person procuring it. Although these regulations re- 
mained theoretically in force in Israel, they were not applied 
in practice. Abortions were very largely performed, generally 
by physicians, but almost without any public control. In 1966 
penalties against the woman were abolished, and those against 
persons procuring abortions were mitigated. However, grow- 
ing uneasiness was felt with regard to the discrepancy between 
written law and actual practice, and in 1977 a law was passed 
declaring abortions performed outside hospitals to be un- 
lawful and fixing norms for cases which can be permitted in 
public hospitals by special committees. Those norms permit 
abortions for social reasons. 

The practice of abortion seems to have been in the past 
widespread among European women, but to have then de- 
clined (probably with the wider spread of birth control) 
mainly among women of a higher educational level. Later, 
use of abortion increased among women of Asian-African 
origin, but also apparently declined. Abortion is practiced to 
a lesser extent among religious women than among non-re- 
ligious. Legal abortions stood at 12.4% of live births in 2002 
compared with a peak of 16.1 in 1984. 

In Table: Total Fertility Rates, fertility has been measured 
by using - in order to enable comparison - the same method 
employed in the initial section on fertility above. 

A total of 139,535 babies were born in Israel in 2002 
(of whom 94,327 were Jewish). The last two decades saw a 
continuous decrease in the birth rate: from 24.6 births per 
1,000 population in 1983 to 22.6 in 1988 and 21.2 in 2002. 
However, the rate in 2002 was still higher than that found in 
most developed countries (in 1989 the average birth rate 
for Europe was 12.9, for North America 15.0) but much lower 
than developing countries (the average in Africa - 45, Asia - 
28). 

The number of children per woman (at the end of her 
fertility period = “total fertility”) was estimated as 3.21 in 1983, 
falling to 3.06 in 1988 and 2.64 by 2002. This number reflects 
large differences in fertility of the various communities in 
Israel. The birth rate (per 1,000 population) was 19 for the Jew- 
ish population compared to 37 among the Muslim population. 
The “total fertility rate” was 2.64 for the Jewish population, 4.58 
for the Muslim population, 2.77 for the Druze population, and 
2.29 for the Christian population. 

The fertility of the Muslim population declined from 5.4 
in 1983 to 4.53 in 1988, but later increased to 4.58 by 2002. 

In the Jewish population large differences in fertility 
still exist between the various communities. The number of 
children of an Asian-born mother was 40% higher than of a 
European-born mother (for an African-born mother higher 
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by 66%). But differences among mothers born in Israel of vari- 
ous origins were much lower. 

A very distinct change in fertility for European-born 
mothers was noticed in the period from 1989 to 1992: a de- 
cline in total fertility from 2.6 to 2.05. This was caused by the 
very low fertility level of immigrants from the former Soviet 
Union who arrived in the large immigration wave of 1990-92 
(total fertility for this group 1.5 children). 

The decrease in fertility occurred for mothers of practi- 
cally all levels. 


MORTALITY. Before World War 11 health conditions were 
favorably affected by the fact that most of the immigrants 
came from Europe, where the Jews, in general, had lower age- 
specific mortality rates than non-Jews in the same localities, 
and that candidates for aliyah were generally selected. On 
the other hand, the change in environment, the transition to 
harder work, and the presence of an Arab majority with a high 
mortality rate may have been adverse factors. Since World 
War 11 further adverse factors have been operative, i-e., the 
mass immigration of people who underwent persecution and 
suffered in the concentration camps and of unselected Oriental 
immigrants with low health standards. Large-scale medical 
services, voluntary health insurance for the majority of the 
population, an exceptionally high proportion of physicians in 
the population, preventive services, and supervision of most 
mothers and children have acted as very favorable factors 
throughout the Mandatory and statehood periods. On the 
whole, the double challenge of bringing European immigrants 
to a prevalently Oriental country (up to 1948) and bringing 
Oriental immigrants to a prevalently European country (after 
1948) has been met with considerable success. Life expectancy 
has steadily increased — from 54 in 1926 to 77.4 for men and 
81.6 for women in 2001, and mortality has decreased at all 
age levels, especially among children and young people. The 
infant mortality rate, which in 1924 was ranked in the middle 
of the world list, decreased at so rapid a pace that in 1947 it 
was lower than that of 89 countries and higher only than 
that of four and had reached the record low level of 29.2 per 
1,000; with mass immigration, it rose again to 51.7 per 1,000 
in 1949, but afterward began to drop again and stood at 5.6 
per 1,000 births in 1995 and 4.7 in 1999 for Jews. This level 
was found in countries having the lowest infant mortality 
rate in the developed countries. The wide gulf between the 
mortality of children of Asian and African immigrants and 
that of children of European origin has been bridged to a 
considerable extent, and the life expectancies of these two 
main groups of population are now quite close. For Muslims 
the decrease in infant mortality was from 21.3 to 13.1. 

The total number of deaths from all causes was 35,348 in 
1995 (i.e., 7.1 per 1,000 population). The major causes of death 
were similar to those found ten years earlier: heart conditions 
and cerebrovascular diseases were responsible for 40% of all 
deaths and cancers, 20%. 
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Intermarriage Between Groups of Different Origins 

The Central Bureau of Statistics of Israel publishes yearly 
data on marriages according to country of birth and length 
of stay in Israel of the bride and groom, and particularly de- 
tailed data on this point were collected in the censuses of 1989 
and 1995. The figures show that the tendency to marry peo- 
ple of the same origin (endogamy) is still very considerable 
in Israel. However, endogamy differs from group to group: 
it is lower in smaller than in larger groups; it is lower among 
people having higher educational standards and in such places 
as kibbutzim, where the members are more integrated into 
the life of the community. The most relevant feature found 
is that endogamy decreases with the length of stay in Israel. 
Where both husband and wife are new immigrants, endogamy 
by place of birth is found to be very high, but it is gener- 
ally low in marriages between veteran residents and practi- 
cally vanishes among veterans belonging to smaller groups. 
This finding and the general decrease of endogamy in 
the course of time show that there is a clear tendency toward 
a systematic lowering of marriage barriers between differ- 
ent origin groups. About 70% of marriages are still between 
couples of the same continent of origin, not because of 
preference for mates from the same community but mainly 
because of preference for a given level of education and the 
availability of single people of different ages in different coun- 
tries. 


Geographical Distribution of the Population 

One of the most well known characteristics of modern Israel 
is the “return to the soil” - the establishment of hundreds 
of villages and the creation of a rural population, which are 
almost unknown in the Diaspora. Nevertheless, the Jewish 
population has been largely urban. With increasing mech- 
anization and efficiency in Jewish agriculture, the propor- 
tion of people living on the land has been decreasing (17.3% 
in 1959; 10.8% in 1969, and 8.8% in 2002). Moreover, the 
share of the rural population in moshavot and moshavim has 
tended to increase, while that in the kibbutzim has decreased. 
Due to industrial development in urban areas the two large 
conurbations of Tel Aviv and Haifa contained, respectively, 
54.7% and 18.4% of the total Jewish population at the end 
of 2002. Great efforts have been made by the authorities to 
prevent the over-rapid development of these areas and the 
over-concentration of the population in the coastal strip. 
This has been done by policies designed to increase the rural 
population, particularly in border areas, and by establishing 
“development towns” (mainly in the southern and northern 
districts). Some of the main developments in the geographi- 
cal distribution of the population are shown in the following 
three tables: Jewish Population in Israel by Type of Settle- 
ment; Population and Settlements in Israel by Size of Settle- 
ment; and Jewish Population of Israel by District and Sub-Dis- 
trict, showing the proportion of Jewish population living in 
each subdistrict. 
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Jewish Population in Israel by Type of Settlement, by percentage 
(1945-2003) 











1945 1948 1954 1961 1969 1983 1994 2003 
Urban Population 84.6 83.9 76.1 846 89.2 90.2 90.5 91.2 
Towns 64.3 64.4 64.5 69.7 73.2 - 
Urban 20.3 19.5 11.6 14.9 16.0 - 
settlements 
Rural Population 15.4 16.1 23.9 154 108 98 95 88 
Villages 3.2 35 40 45 17 - - - 
Moshavim 52 44 73 64 51 45? 3.9% 42 
Kibbutzim 63 79 50 40 34 34 28 2.1 
Other 0.7 #038 76 O85 06 19 28 25 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 





1 Including immigrant transit centers. 
2 Including collective moshavim. 


Population (in thousands) and Settlements in Israel by Size of 
Settlement (1953-2002) 




















1953 1969 2002 

Size of Settlement Settle- Popu- Settle- Popu- Settle- Popu- 

ments lation ments lation ments lation 
5,000-9,999 20 139.9 21 148.6 49 341.2 
10,000-19,999 9 135.7 23 306.4 40 562.2 
20,000—49,999 10 269.5 16 506.0 45 1,375.5 
50,000+ 3 651.5 10 1,441.1 9 647.2 
100,000-199,999 8 1,374.8 
200,000+ 4 1,523.2 
Living outside —_— 4) — 3.9 — 

settlements 

Other 
Bedouin tribes — 20.1 — 36.8 — na. 
Total 42 1,216.7 69 2,442.8 155 5,828.1 








Source: Statistical Abstract of Israel, Central Bureau of Statistics, Jerusalem. 


The distribution of the population is marked by the 
following characteristics. Within the extremely irregular 
boundaries of Israel (within the 1949 armistice demarca- 
tion lines), the population is highly concentrated in cer- 
tain areas, such as the Coastal Plain, and there is a very 
low density in the southern areas, which are largely des- 
ert. However, in the course of time there has been some 
tendency to modify these characteristics. The actual dis- 
tribution has become a little less concentrated than it was 
in 1948. Population dispersal has increased, and the cen- 
ter of gravity has shifted considerably to the south (toward 
the Tel Aviv conurbation and southern development towns 
and zones). These changes have largely been due to the pol- 
icy of attracting new immigrants to the development zones 
on the periphery of the country by providing housing and 
labor facilities in those regions. This policy has had a par- 
ticularly strong effect on new immigrants from Asia and 
Africa. 
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Jewish Population of Israel by District and Sub-District' (1948-2003) 











Population (thousands) Percentages 
District and Sub-District Nov. 8, May 22, Dec. 31, Dec. 31, Dec. 31, Nov. 8, May 22, Dec. 31, Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 
1948 1961 1969 1994 2003 1948 1961 1969 1994 2003 
Jerusalem district 84.2 187.7 237.6 473.2 560.5 12.0 9.7 9.5 10.7 10.9 
Northern district 53.4 194.3 244.6 458.7 516.4 7.6 10.0 9.8 10.3 10.0 
Safed sub-district 8.9 42.6 51.4 73.8 79.8 1.3 2.2 2.1 1.7 1.5 
Kinneret sub-district 14.4 35.4 38.0 60.0 63.8 2.1 1.8 1.5 1.3 1.2 
Jezreel sub-district 24.1 66.6 87.7 163.0 184.5 3.4 3.4 3.5 3.7 3.6 
Acre sub-district 6.0 49.7 67.5 148.5 172.5 0.8 2.6 2.7 3.3 3.3 
Golan sub-district 15.8 0.3 
Haifa district 147.7 322.3 386.3 562.6 608.4 21.1 16.7 15.5 12.7 11.8 
Haifa sub-district 116.4 257.6 311.9 430.2 438.8 16.6 13.3 12.5 9.7 8.5 
Haderah sub-district 31.3 64.7 74.4 132.4 169.6 45 3.4 3.0 3.0 3.3 
Central district 106.2 380.1 48.24 1,071.8 1,391.8 15.2 19.7 19.4 24.1 26.9 
Sharon sub-district 26.5 85.1 106.1 209.8 261.9 3.8 4.4 4.3 47 5.1 
Petah Tikvah sub-district 45.9 131.8 171.5 392.2 492.8 6.6 6.8 6.9 8.8 9.5 
Ramleh sub-district 1.8 63.9 74.7 133.9 212.2 0.2 3.3 3.0 3.0 4.1 
Rehovot sub-district 32.0 99.3 130.0 335.9 425.0 46 5.2 5.2 7.6 8.2 
Tel Aviv district 302.1 692.6 852.5 1,115.4 1,095.4 43.2 35.9 34.1 25.1 21.2 
Southern district 6.0 155.3 292.5 632.6 766.6 0.9 8.0 11.7 14.2 14.8 
Ashkelon sub-district 4.8 76.4 139.2 313.2 399.7 0.7 3.9 5.6 7A 7.7 
Beersheba sub-district 1.2 78.9 153.3 319.4 366.9 0.2 41 6.1 7.2 7A 
Judea, Samaria, and 226.3 44 
Gaza° 
Not known 17.1 _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 
Total 716.7 1,932.3 2,496.4? 4,441.1 5,165.4 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 











Source: Statistical Abstract of Israel, Central Bureau of Statistics, Jerusalem. 


1 According to the boundaries of the sub-districts in the years listed. 
2 Including Israel residents in the Administered Territories. 


3 Following the disengagement from Gaza in Aug. 2005, the approx. 8,000 Jewish residents of the Gaza region were dispersed elsewhere in Israel. 


These developments have been strengthened by the fact 
that there are more of the more prolific elements in the periph- 
eral zones, while a higher proportion of the less fertile sections 
of the population and the older age groups is to be found in the 
central areas. Natural increase is therefore higher in periph- 
eral zones and lower in the center, which increases population 
dispersal. These developments are offset, to some extent, by 
the effects of internal migration, as recent immigrants move 
mainly from the periphery to the center. Since the settlement 
of new immigrants in development areas has been the main 
factor in population dispersal, the latter has increased more 
in the periods of considerable immigration. 

As new immigrants in the more peripheral areas have 
been largely of African and Asian origin, there has been a 
certain tendency toward regionalization. The immigrants of 
European origin, especially the veterans, are more concen- 
trated in the large conurbations and the older settlements of 
the Coastal Plain, the Jezreel Valley, etc., while there is a higher 
proportion of people of African-Asian origin in the southern 
and northern regions. This regionalization explains the pe- 
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culiar distribution of the population according to social, eco- 
nomic, and cultural characteristics (such as concentration of 
veteran immigrants in the central part of the country and dis- 
persion of more recently arrived persons over more peripheral 
regions), higher educational standards and better economic 
conditions along the Mediterranean coast, and so on. 


[Roberto Bachi / Elisha Efrat (2™4 ed.)] 


The Communities of Israel 
In 2002, Jews constituted 76.8% of the total Israeli population. 
Most of the others were Arabs and Druze. These were divided 
by religion as follows: Muslims - 15.5% of the total Israeli pop- 
ulation, Christians — 2.1%, and Druze and others, 5.6%. 

The percent of the Jewish population declined from 
84% in 1980 to 81.5% in 1989 (owing mostly to the large dif- 
ferences in the rate of natural increase of Jews and Arabs). 
The large immigration from Russia in 1989-1991 caused the 
proportion of Jews to increase to a smaller extent to 81.9% by 
the end of 1991. 
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Jews in Israel Born Abroad According to Native Countries and 
Periods of Immigration 











Countries Until 1918 1918-38 1939-47 1948 and Total no. 
unknown of immi- 
date grants 
Yemen and Aden 1,800 8,510 5,676 316 = 16,302 
Syria and 459 4,243 5,850 237 ~=—10,789 
Lebanon 
Turkey 399 4,897 4,042 1,214 10,552 
Iraq 470 5,272 2,983 277 9,002 
Iran 563 2,833 423 97 3,916 
The rest of Asia 38 1,451 645 717 2,851 
Egypt 152 2,061 2,165 251 4,629 
Morocco, Tunisia 468 506 534 3,823 5,331 
and Algeria 
Libya 7 297 439 507 1,250 
Asia and North 4,356 30,070 22,757 7,439 64,622 
Africa 
Rest of Africa 10 170 164 67 411 
excluding 
South Africa 
Soviet Asia 428 3,035 378 261 4,092 
Europe, America, 7,478 211,424 96,334 76,347 391,783 
South Africa, 
and Oceania 
Unknown 56 576 362 665 1,695 
Total 12,328 245,265 119,995 84,979 462,567 








THE VARIOUS JEWISH COMMUNITIES. The large immi- 
gration which arrived in 1989-1991 brought some impor- 
tant changes in the size of the various communities of Israel. 
The proportion of the “Israeli-born” population, which in- 
creased continuously in the previous decades and reached 
64% of the total Jewish population in 1989, declined to 60.5% 
in 1991 (37% of this group were second generation Israeli- 
born, i.e., born to fathers who were born in Israel). The Israeli- 
born population was composed of 55% young persons (less 
than 20 years old), while only less than 1% were aged 65 and 
over. 

The immigration of 1989-91 - which brought mostly 
immigrants from the former Soviet Russia - increased the 
proportion of those born in Europe, after a long-term re- 
duction in their proportion. The proportion of those born in 
Europe and America among the total population decreased 
from 25% in 1981 to 20% in 1989, but by the beginning of 
1992 the proportion returned to 25%. The Asian and African 
communities born abroad declined continuously from 20% 
of the total population in 1981 to 16% in 1989 and 15% in 
1992. 


Use of Languages and Literacy 

From statistical data on the use of languages in Israel, col- 
lected at the population censuses in 1916-18, 1948, and 1961 
and in various sample surveys, two dominant features of the 
linguistic situation in Israel are obvious: the amazing variety 
of languages brought by the immigrants from the countries 
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of the Diaspora; and the important role played by the Hebrew 
language. The revival of Hebrew began at the end of the 19 
century, when the majority of immigrants still spoke Yiddish, 
while the minority generally spoke Ladino or Arabic. At the 
end of the Ottoman period, Hebrew had succeeded in win- 
ning over some 34,000 (40% of the total Jewish population), 
mainly among the younger generation in “modern” localities 
(e.g., the new settlements and Tel Aviv). At the close of the 
Mandatory period, almost all those born in the country were 
Hebrew speakers, and those born abroad who had arrived 
before the age of 20 were found to use Hebrew almost to the 
same extent. At higher ages, it was found that the adoption of 
Hebrew diminished in speed and intensity in proportion to 
the age of the immigrants upon arrival. By 1948, 511,000 per- 
sons, 75% of the total, used Hebrew as their only or principal 
language. After the establishment of the State of Israel, the per- 
centage of newcomers who knew Hebrew before arrival was 
far lower than that of pre-state immigrants, who were largely 
preselected and ideologically motivated. This decreased the 
proportion of Hebrew speakers in the period of mass im- 
migration. Subsequently, however, the use of Hebrew again 
largely increased. The following table shows the changes in 
numbers and proportions of Hebrew speakers in the course 
of time. In 1966 they constituted some 70% of adults and there 
is no doubt that they were the overwhelming majority among 
the children. 


Persons Speaking Hebrew as Only or First Language Among the 
Jewish Population (Israel), 1914-66 








Age 12 and Age 2 and Age Age 15 

over Total over* 2-14* and over* 
1914! 34,0002 40.023 53.723 25.623 
1948 511,000 75.1 93.4 69.5 
1950 679,000 60.0 80.3 52.0 
1954 861,000 60.9 83.94 52.8° 
1956 —_— — —_— 58.4° 
1961 1,391,400 75.3 92.8 67.4 
1966 — — — 69.35 








* Rates per 100 of the Jewish population. 
Palestine. 


1 
2 Aged one year and over (estimate). 
3 Excluding Jerusalem. 
4 Aged 2-13. 

5 Aged 14 and over. 


Before statehood, the Jewish population was character- 
ized by the low proportion of illiterates. This was due to the 
high educational level of the immigrants, who were largely 
of European origin, and to the fact that most of the Jewish 
population saw to the education of their children, although 
it was not compulsory at the time. Only among women in 
the higher age groups was the proportion of illiterates con- 
siderable. With mass immigration from Asia and Africa, the 
proportion of illiterates increased considerably, mainly in 
the higher age groups and especially among women. Due 
to the efforts made by the State of Israel in the educational 
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field, the situation has improved in the course of time. The 
following table shows the classification of the Jewish popu- 
lation by number of years of schooling according to conti- 
nent of birth, sex, age, and period of immigration. The higher 
standards of those born in Israel, Europe, and America, as 
compared with those of people born in Asia and Africa, are 
immediately seen. 


Percentages of Israel Population Aged 15 and Above, by 
Population Group, Number of Years of Schooling, Sex, Age, and 
Continent of Birth, 1961-2004 





Number of Years of Schooling 








0 1-4 5-8 9-10 11-12 13-15 16+ Median 
Jewish Population 2004 
Total 24 1.1 71 98 368 23.3 19.5 12.6 


Sex 

Males 15 1 69 105 376 225 20 12.6 
Females 33 12 73 91 36 241 19 126 
Age 

15-17 2.2 43.7 53.5 11.2 
18-24 0.2 02 11 34 £639 276 36 124 
25-34 0.5 03 18 3.9 33.2 30.7 296 14 
35-44 08 02 25 (74 369 25.2 27.1 13.3 
45-54 11°05 7 96 31.7 245 25.5 13 
55-64 3.3 14 183 10.1 25.7 225 24 12.7 
65+ 10.6 5 22.5 11.4 20.5 167 13.2 11 


County or 

continent of 

birth 

Israel 04 #29 84 448 236 19.8 12.7 
Asia and 12.3125 12.7 39.2 147 86 11.6 
Arica 

Europe and 1.3 52 116 29.2 29.2 23.5 13.3 
America 





Jewish Population 1961-1994 


1961 12.675 354 346 63 36 84 
1970 93 63 31.7 39.7 81 49 9.3 
1975 76 43 25.5 188 261 10.7 7.0 10.3 
1985 5.0 3.1 17.3 166 33.6 142 10.2 11.5 
1994 3.4 2.0 10.8 12.6 37.3 19.3 146 12.1 
Non-Jewish Population 1961-2004 
1961 49.5 13.9 27.5 7.6 1.5 1.2 
1970 36.1 13.7 35.1 13.0 1.7 (0.4) 5.0 
1975 22.9 12.9 38.0 126 91 31 #14 £65 
1985 13.4 7.7 320 193 192 59 25 86 
2004 64 44 19.0 187 329 104 80 11.1 











Source: Statistical Abstract of Israel, Central Bureau of Statistics, Jerusalem. 


The Regional Distribution of the Population 

In 2002, the distribution of the population of Israel by the vari- 
ous regions of the country was very similar to that of a decade 
earlier, although some differences can be traced, brought about 
mostly by the dispersion of the large wave of immigration that 
arrived from the end of 1989 onwards. 
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At the beginning of 2002, 70% of the population resided 
in the various sub-districts along the coastline of Israel. (These 
include the sub-districts of Acre in the north through Haifa 
District, Central and Tel Aviv Districts, and down to Ashkelon 
sub-district in the south.) This is similar to the proportion in 
1983. Some small increase is found in the part of the popula- 
tion living in the peripheral area in the North and the South 
and the population living in Judea and Samaria and the Gaza 
Regions on the other side, but the population of the Tel Aviv 
and Haifa Districts grew at a slower rate than other districts. 
(Tel Aviv District population increased in the period 1983 to 
2002 by 15.8%, Haifa by 45.8%, while other areas grew by 27 
to 30 percent.) 

The large immigration which arrived from 1989 did re- 
side to a larger extent in the Haifa and the Northern Districts, 
and to a smaller extent in the Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, and the 
Central Districts, compared to the veteran part of the Jewish 
population in these regions. Thirty-three percent of the im- 
migrants (of the 1990-91 wave) resided in Haifa and Northern 
Districts compared to 25% of the Jewish population. The per- 
cent of immigrants entering the Tel Aviv and Central Districts 
was 46% (compared to 51% of the population). These move- 
ments continued the trend of decrease in the part of the Jew- 
ish population of the Tel Aviv District (in 2002, 21.5% of the 
population compared to 30% in 1983 and 43% in 1948). Data 
on internal migration of these new immigrants show that the 
Northern, Southern, and Central Districts did gain on balance 
from their movement. 

As the regional distribution of the Arab population did 
not change to an important extent, the part of the Jewish pop- 
ulation in the Northern District was 50.3% in 1992 compared 
to 48.4% in 2002. 

The population of Israel is an urban population. Only 
8.4% live in the small localities of less than 2,000 persons while 
43.7% (50% of the Jewish population) reside in 13 localities of 
100,000 persons or more. This is very similar to the distribu- 
tion a decade ago. The three large cities (Jerusalem, Tel Aviv- 
Jaffa, and Haifa) continued the decline in their proportion of 
the population, while the population of towns of 100-200,000 
inhabitants increased. These localities are Holon - population 
165.8 thousand; Petah Tikvah - 172.6; Bat Yam - 133.9; Rishon 
LeZiyyon — 211.6; Netanyah - 164.8; Beersheva — 181.5; Ramat 
Gan - 122.6; Bene Berak - 138.9. 

The largest city of Israel was Jerusalem with 680,000 at 
the end of 2002 (of whom 459,000 were Jews), followed by Tel 
Aviv-Jaffa with 360,000, and Haifa with 270,800. If the popu- 
lation of the whole conurbation of Tel Aviv is added a total is 
reached of 1.5 to 1.8 million, depending on how the bound- 
aries of the metropolitan area are defined. The population of 
the Haifa conurbation is 971,000. 

Within the rural area, the population of the moshavim 
and the kibbutzim grew at a slower rate than did the total Jew- 
ish population, so that the percent of the population residing 
in moshavim declined within a decade from 4.5% to 4.1% and 
that of the kibbutzim from 3.5% to 2.1%. 
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In 2002 the labor force of Israel (i.e., those employed and 
those unemployed seeking work) numbered about 2.5 mil- 
lion. In the decade from 1982 to 1992, the labor force grew 
by some 480,000 (i.e., by more than a third or 3.0% per an- 
num). Parallel to the population change, the labor force grew 
at a slow pace in the period 1982 to 1989 (by 2.3% yearly), and 
at a much higher rate in the period of the mass immigration 
(by 4.9% per year). 

This decade marked a high increase in unemployment 
compared to that of the employed. While in 1982 the rate of 
unemployment (unemployed as a percent of the labor force) 
was 5%, it increased to 6.4% in 1988 and increased sharply up 
to 10% in 2002. This was caused partly by the entry into the 
labor force of a large number of new immigrants who were 
still looking for a job in the first stages of their stay in the 
country. 

The main trends regarding labor force participation 
found in the 1970s continued through the 1980s and the be- 
ginning of the 1990s. The major development is the continu- 
ous increase in the participation of women in the labor force; 
from 36% of the women aged 15 and over in the labor force 
in 1982 to 48.4% in 2002, with women constituting 42% of 
all the labor force. Another continuous trend was the de- 
crease in the labor force participation of men, mostly in the 
retirement and pre-retirement ages. The participation of men 
aged 55-64 in the labor force declined from more than 80% in 
1982 to 65.9% in 2002, and of those aged 65 and over from 
28% to 15.4%. Smaller declines are also found in age 35 and 
over. Thus, the labor force has become more feminine and 
of a younger age. The continuous increase in the propor- 
tion of those aged 35-44 in the labor force was related to the 
changes in the age structure and to the decline in participa- 
tion in other ages. 

The labor force is of a higher level of education. Thus 
persons who had 13 years and over of schooling constituted 
28% of the labor force in 1982 and 38% in 2002 (17% had 16 
years and over of schooling). The high level of education of 
the mass immigration which arrived from 1990 contributed 
to this trend. 

The average number of hours worked by the employed 
population was 36.0 per week. No important trend changes 
were noticed in the decade 1982-2002. 

The large increase of the employed population between 
1982 and 2002 was absorbed in the various branches of the 
economy in similar proportions. Some differences were no- 
ticed; a continued decrease in the proportion of those em- 
ployed in agriculture and industry; the proportion working 
in construction increased as activity in this branch grew in 
1990-91 owing to the large-scale building for immigrants. In 
addition to the Israelis employed in the construction industry, 
some 70,000 workers from Judea and Samaria and the Gaza 
Region were employed in this branch in Israel. The propor- 
tion of those working in commerce, business, and personal 
services continued its growth. 
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The occupational distribution of the employed popula- 
tion did undergo some changes: the percent of those in sci- 
entific and academic (8.2%, 1982; 8.9%, 1991), professional 
and technical (14.6%, 1982; 16.8%, 1991), managerial/admin- 
istrators (4.2%, 1982; 5.1%, 1991; 7.3%, 20025), clerical (18.5%, 
1982; 16.5%, 1991; 17.0%, 2002), sales (7.5%, 1982; 8.7%, 1991), 
and service workers (12%, 1982; 13.2%, 1991; 18.5%, 2002) rose, 
while those in agricultural (5.2%, 1982; 3.4%, 1991), skilled 
(25.1%, 1982; 23.7%, 1991; 20.3% 2002), and other occupations 
declined. 

Some 81% of all employed persons in 1992 were wage and 
salary earners, 14% were employers, self-employed persons 
and members of cooperatives, 4% were kibbutz members, and 
1% were unpaid family workers. 


The Israeli Household 

The average Israeli household (i.e., the group of people living 
regularly in the same apartment and sharing common meals, 
including households of one person) consisted in 2002 of 3.37 
persons (3.4 persons in the Jewish household and 5.5 persons 
in the Arab household). 

There were in Israel in 2002, 1.85 million households (1.56 
million Jewish). The typical household (68.3% of all house- 
holds) consisted of a couple with or without children, and in 
some of them also additional members; 17.6% were households 
of one person (i.e., widows living alone, young persons living 
on their own outside their family, etc.), 4.6% were one-par- 
ent households with children. Other households consisted of 
various other structures. 

The long-term trend of a slow decrease in the size of the 
average Israeli household was not found in the 1990s. This 
trend was reversed in the Jewish population, and a small in- 
crease was registered in the Jewish population. This resulted 
from the entrance of immigrants in 1990-92 in larger house- 
holds. Though immigrants from Russia came in small nuclear 
families, some proportion of the families lived together in the 
same household (i.e., a couple with a parent or parents of the 
husband or wife). 

The proportion of single-member households, which in- 
creased continuously up to 1989 (15% of Jewish households in 
1981 and 17% in 1989) decreased somewhat (17.6% in 2002), as 
did larger households of 5 members and over (from 27.2% in 
1989 to 24.7% in 1997). Large differences in the size of house- 
holds were found between households of various communi- 
ties. The average household of those born in Africa in 1997 
was 3.54, in Asia 3.17, and in Europe and America 2.80. The 
household of those born in Israel was 3.65, resulting from the 
young age structure of this group. 


HOUSEHOLD FORMATION AND DISSOLUTION. The number 
of marriages and their frequency continued decreasing in the 
1980s, as formal marriage was postponed, by some one year 
for grooms and brides who married for the first time. This oc- 
curred as cohabitation of younger men and women continued 
increasing. The decrease in the marriage rate was found in all 
age groups but especially in the younger age groups. 
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The dissolution of families by divorce increased to a small 
extent. One of every nine marriages contracted in Israel was 
broken by divorce. The divorced couple was married on the 
average for 11.5 years and had 1.8 children on divorcing. 


[Moshe Sicron] 


JEWISH COMMUNITIES (“EDOT”) 


Jews who went to Erez Israel from a particular geographical 
region, country, or sometimes town or district often brought 
with them a characteristic cultural heritage, comprising lan- 
guage (in some cases specifically Jewish, like *Yiddish, *La- 
dino, *Judeo-Arabic, *Judeo-Persian, Georgian, or Kurdish 
*Aramaic), religious rites and customs, habits, and tradi- 
tions. They are sometimes referred to, figuratively, as modern 
“tribes” (shevatim). Members of such a group, known as an 
edah (plur. edot), usually established their own synagogues, 
burial societies (see *hevra kaddisha), and mutual aid or char- 
itable organizations, built their own quarters or (in modern 
times) settled in the same villages, and tended to support each 
other in local or, to a smaller extent, national politics. The term 
edot often applies specifically to those groups of immigrants 
who came from, or trace their origin to, the Islamic countries 
(“Oriental” immigrants). The edot preserved their identity, to a 
greater or lesser extent, for several generations, their members 
tending to marry within the edah, and the tensions between 
them were of some importance in the history of the yishuv and 
the State of Israel (See *Israel, State of: Population, section on 
Intercommunal Problems). There are no accurate statistics 
on the sizes of the various edot, as census figures specify only 
countries of origin and language groups, which are not iden- 
tical with community membership. 

Communal separatism is particularly recognizable in the 
composition of the populations of neighborhoods and vari- 
ous streets in Jerusalem, in which about 100 quarters were 
founded up to the establishment of the State of Israel - most 
of them on a communal basis - and also in greater Tel Aviv, 
Haifa, and some other towns. The attempt to mix various com- 
munities in the new-immigrant moshavim after the creation 
of the State of Israel was generally unsuccessful. It was aban- 
doned in the 1950s, after which most of the new settlements 
were established on a more-or-less homogeneous basis from 
the point of view of origin and social mores. In the kibbutzim 
the percentage of non-Ashkenazim is small, but in many of 
them youth groups composed of immigrants from Asia and 
Africa have been successfully absorbed. 


The Ashkenazi Community 

This is the largest and, socially, politically, and economically, 
the most important and influential community in the coun- 
try. The Ashkenazim consist of Jews of European origin and 
their descendants, including most of North and South Ameri- 
can Jewry. Most Ashkenazi families spoke — or at least under- 
stood - Yiddish at some point in their history. Ashkenazim 
first went to Erez Israel as individuals or as families from the 
13" century onward, and, at the latest by the middle of the 15" 
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century, founded their own community in Jerusalem. In the 
18" century it numbered a few hundred souls, but ceased to ex- 
ist, temporarily, after the first quarter of the century. In Safed, 
however, there was an Ashkenazi community from the 16 
century, and it grew particularly after the hasidic immigration 
in 1777. Some of the newcomers moved to Tiberias, and it was 
from those two towns that the Ashkenazi community in Jeru- 
salem was revived. In 1816 the Perushim, the opponents of the 
Hasidim, organized their own community in Jerusalem. 

According to a census held in 1839 on behalf of Moses 
*Montefiore, the number of Ashkenazim in the country was 
1,714 — 26.2% of the total Jewish population. In the next 75 
years, until the outbreak of World War 1, when the Jewish 
population grew to about 85,000, most of the immigrants 
who created the “old yishuv” were Ashkenazim. In 1876/77 
they numbered 6,800 in Jerusalem — 43% of the city’s Jewish 
population; two-thirds of them were Perushim and the rest 
Hasidim. By the time of the First Aliyah (1882), they consti- 
tuted half of the 25,000 Jews in the country, and for many 
years afterward the proportion of Ashkenazim among the 
immigrants was on the increase. It is estimated that in 1895 
they numbered 25,800 — 63% of the 40,700 Jews; in Jerusalem 
they constituted 15,000 out of 28,000 Jews, in Safed 4,500 out 
of 6,600, in Tiberias 1,600 out of 3,200, and in Jaffa 1,700 out 
of 3,000. The overwhelming majority of the 2,200 Jews in the 
new agricultural settlements were Ashkenazim. 

According to the 1916-18 census, Ashkenazim accounted 
for 60% of the 56,700 Jews left in the country after the hard- 
ships of World War 1. They constituted the majority (about 
85%) of the immigrants from the end of the war until the cre- 
ation of the State of Israel (1948). At the time of the declara- 
tion of the state, more than 80% of the 650,000 Jews in Israel 
were Ashkenazim, but since then their proportion of the total 
population has been steadily on the decrease, due to the in- 
creased immigration from Asian and African countries and 
the comparatively low Ashkenazi birthrate. In the 1961 cen- 
sus, community of origin was not recorded, but on the basis 
of the information on country of origin and father’s country 
of origin, it may be estimated that Ashkenazim constituted 
52.5% of the population; by 1965 they had declined to less 
than half the total. 

In 1948, 46.8% of the Jews speaking foreign languages 
spoke Yiddish as their sole language or as the first after He- 
brew. By 1961 the proportion had decreased to 22.7% (273,615 
persons). Other languages spoken by Ashkenazim were Ger- 
man (73,195), Romanian (69,945), Polish (51,760), English 
(46,615), Hungarian (43,245), Russian (21,255), Czech and 
Slovak (4,095), Dutch and Flemish (1,530); smaller groups 
spoke French, Spanish, Serb, Bulgarian, Portuguese, Danish, 
and Swedish. 


The Sephardi Community 

The Sephardim in the strict sense of the term, that is, those 
speaking Ladino or their descendants, have the longest con- 
tinuous history in the country, the origin of the community 
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dating back to the 15" or early 16" century. It assimilated the 
Portuguese Jews, expelled a decade or two earlier, who are 
mentioned by the 16"-century travelers, the remnants of the 
Byzantine Jews, and, at a later period, the *Musta‘rabs (Arabic- 
speaking Jews) and Jews from other communities, including 
some Ashkenazim. Individual Jews of Spanish origin were liv- 
ing in Erez Israel as far back as the 11 century, but there was 
little immigration in medieval times, and, moreover, few of 
the Jews expelled from Spain and Portugal at the end of the 15" 
century made their way to Erez Israel because of the insecure 
conditions in the country. By the end of the 15" century, how- 
ever, there were many Sephardim in Safed and in 1509 there 
was a separate Sephardi community in Jerusalem. The flow of 
immigration increased after the Ottoman conquest, the im- 
migrants receiving aid from their brethren who had settled in 
Turkey. The Sephardi community of the 16" century developed 
a flourishing social and cultural life; it included many famous 
talmudic scholars and served as a center for learning for the 
whole of the Diaspora. In the census of 1839 Sephardim were 
incorporated with the Jews from the Oriental communities, 
but on the basis of the country of origin of Jews born abroad, it 
can be estimated that at least half of the total were Sephardim. 
With the creation of the post of *hakham bashi (chief rabbi) 
of Jerusalem by the Ottoman authorities in 1842, this honored 
post was always occupied by a Sephardi. 

During the 19" century, there were no organized groups 
of Sephardi immigrants, but there was increased Sephardi 
immigration in some years, e.g., after the liberation of Greece 
in 1829 and of Bulgaria in 1878. By 1877 there were 5,970 Se- 
phardim (not including the Maghrebis - immigrants from 
North Africa) in Jerusalem, and it appears that 5,500 of this 
number, 40% of the Jewish population of the city, were descen- 
dants of exiles from Spain. Most of them were employed in 
various branches of commerce, but a few families from Bul- 
garia settled on the land at Hartuv. There was little Sephardi 
immigration in the 20" century until 1948, and the Sephardim, 
therefore, did not found their own quarters in Jerusalem like 
the other communities. Until 1920, however, when the Ashke- 
nazi chief rabbinate was established, it was the hakham bashi 
(also styled rishon le-Zion) who was the official religious head 
of the entire Jewish community. In Jerusalem, the Sephardi 
community maintained its own community council and hevra 
kaddisha. In the 1961 census, 63,000 persons, including some 
Ashkenazim from South America, entered “Spanish” as their 
sole or second language; 31,535 spoke Bulgarian; 7,750 Turk- 
ish (young people who had been educated in state schools in 
their country of origin); and 2,635 Greek. 


The Italian Community 

Visitors and individual settlers came from Italy in all peri- 
ods and Italian Jews in Jerusalem are mentioned until close 
to 1870. It was only after Mussolini’s anti-Jewish measures in 
1938, however, that significant numbers settled in Palestine, 
when about 500 Italian Jews, including a high proportion of 
scientists and technological experts, arrived. A number of syn- 
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agogues have been fitted out with Sefer Torah arks and other 
furnishings transferred from disused synagogues in Italy. Ac- 
cording to the 1961 census, 5,300 persons spoke Italian, 1,650 
as their first or only language. This figure, however, may have 
included some Jews from Libya (Tripolitania). 


Jews from the Maghreb 

This term includes all the Jews of North Africa, with the ex- 
ception of Egypt. Jews from the Maghreb had come to Erez 
Israel as far back as the 11" century, though mostly as indi- 
viduals, and in 1218 *al-Harizi mentions a *Maghrebi commu- 
nity in Jerusalem. Immigration increased after the defeat of 
the crusaders, and individual Maghrebi Jews settled in Jeru- 
salem throughout the centuries. In 1509 there was a Maghreb 
community in Safed as well. From the second third of the 19" 
century onward, immigration from the area increased, mostly 
from *Morocco, with smaller numbers from Tunisia. For a 
time there was also immigration from “Algeria, but it dwin- 
dled with the spread of French culture in that country. Jews 
from these countries were the founders of the Jewish commu- 
nities in Jaffa, where 18% were of Maghreb origin in 1905, and 
in Haifa. In the first half of the 20" century there was a decline 
in the proportion of educated and professional men among 
the immigrants from this area. Before World War 1 there were 
an estimated 2,000 Maghreb Jews in Jerusalem. During the 
British Mandate period there was hardly any immigration to 
Palestine from these countries, but since the middle 1950s Jews 
from the Maghreb have constituted a high proportion of the 
immigrants. In 2002 there were 163,000 Jews who were born 
or whose parents were born in Morocco, 41,200 from Alge- 
ria and *Tunisia, and 18,800 from *Libya, almost the entire 
Jewish community of which settled in Israel. Many of them 
were among the 122,250 persons who in 1961 recorded Arabic 
as their first or only language. Of the 24,300 who spoke only, 
or mainly, French, the majority were from Algeria and Tu- 
nisia; the majority of the 43,000 who gave it as their second 
language were Moroccan. Many Jews from Libya also spoke 
Italian. Some Berber-speaking Jews from the Atlas mountains 
settled in the Adullam region. The Maghreb community in Je- 
rusalem has its own hevra kaddisha. 


Iraqi (Babylonian) Jews 

It is customary nowadays to describe the Arabic-speaking 
Jews from southern and central *Iraq, and even from parts 
of northern Iraq (Mosul), as “Iraqis,” but their community 
and hevra kaddisha in Jerusalem, unlike that in Ramat Gan, 
are still called “Bavlim” - Babylonians. Until the middle of 
the 19" century, very few immigrants came from that part of 
the world because of the long and dangerous journey. With 
the introduction of steamships, which traveled down the Ti- 
gris River through the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea to Erez 
Israel, immigration from Iraq increased. In the 30 years pre- 
ceding World War 1, there was a small community of Iraqi 
Jews, with three synagogues, which printed its own books in 
Hebrew with translation in Iraqi Jewish Arabic and booklets 
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in the same dialect. In 1916 the community had 371 mem- 
bers. Between the two world wars, the Zionist idea flourished 
in Baghdad and Hebrew teachers were sent there from Pal- 
estine, but they were expelled in 1935 with the growth of the 
Arab national movement. Their ties with the yishuv were 
renewed during World War 11, when many Jews served in 
the British forces in Iraq or went there to help in the transfer 
of refugees from the U.S.S.R. and Persia. In 1951 almost the 
entire Jewish community was forced to leave (*Israel, State 
of: Aliyah and Absorption), thus virtually liquidating the old- 
est Jewish community outside Israel. In 2002, 171,700 Jews 
were registered as of Iraqi origin, among them 2,000-3,000 
of Kurdish extraction. The Iraqi community in Israel in- 
cludes people from all strata of society and of all educational 
levels. 


Jews from Aleppo 

Throughout the ages, there had been immigration from 
*Aleppo, which was an important Jewish economic and scho- 
lastic center. Most of the immigrants, however, assimilated 
with the Musta‘rabs and later with the Sephardim. In 1862 
they founded the synagogue of Aram Zoba (Aleppo) in the 
Old City of Jerusalem, and by 1908 eight more synagogues 
had been founded in the quarters outside the Old City. The 
second and third generations of the Aleppo community in- 
cluded large numbers of traders and distinguished scholars. It 
is difficult to estimate the number of Jews of Aleppan origin. 
In the 2002 census they were recorded with the 36,900 from 
Syria and Lebanon. 


Yemenites 

Few Jews from *Yemen settled in Erez Israel before the 19‘ 
century. Noteworthy among them were R. Solomon *Adani in 
the 16" century and R. Shalom *Sharabi in the 18". The trav- 
els of R. Jacob *Saphir and the Orientalist Joseph *Halevy in 
Yemen may have stimulated Yemenite Jews to go to Erez Is- 
rael, and in 1882 a few hundred of them joined together and 
made their way to Jerusalem with only the clothes on their 
backs. The help extended to them by the Jews of Jerusalem 
and the Diaspora did little to alleviate their distress. In 1885 
Ashkenazim active in the community purchased a tract of land 
for them in the village of Silwan, south of Jerusalem, which 
was extended over the years. In 1908 it contained five syna- 
gogues, as the Yemenites in Erez Israel split into two groups: 
one following the traditional Yemenite (Baladi) version of 
the prayers, which goes back to the Middle Ages, and the other 
following the “Syrian” (Shami) rite, that of the Sephardi com- 
munities (with many deviations). In addition, special houses 
of prayer had to be established for the devotees of the Zohar 
and the Kabbalah and their opponents (the “Dor De’ah”); 
the Yemenites also had prayer houses in the Old City and 14 
small ones in the poorer quarters of Jerusalem outside the 
walls. The Yemenites’ reputation as diligent farm workers sug- 
gested the idea of bringing more of them to Erez Israel and 
the plan succeeded through the efforts of Shmuel *Yavnieli, 
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an emissary of the Palestine Office in Jaffa. Three convoys ar- 
rived in 1908/09 and settled in the large moshavot of Judea 
and Samaria, where special neighborhoods were established 
for them. 

The Yemenite Jews separated themselves from the Se- 
phardim and established a separate community with a rabbi, 
bet din, ritual slaughter facilities, and cemetery plots of their 
own. They were outstanding for the level of their religious 
Jewish scholarship and their devotion to the Torah. In spite 
of the smallness of the community, they printed their special 
prayer book (tiktal), R. *Saadiah Gaon’s translation of the Pen- 
tateuch (Sharh), and other religious books. They still preserve 
their traditional pronunciation and melodies in prayer and the 
reading of the Torah (together with the Aramaic Targum), the 
haftarot, and the Five Scrolls. 

In 1916 it was estimated that there were 4,058 Yemenites in 
Palestine: 1,636 in Jerusalem, 859 in Jaffa, 943 in the moshavot 
in Judea and 620 in Samaria and Galilee. Almost all the Jews 
in Yemen were transferred to Israel during “Operation Magic 
Carpet” (1949-50), and many were absorbed in villages and 
development towns. In the 1961 census close to 120,000 peo- 
ple born in Yemen and Aden, or whose father was born there, 
were registered and at the end of 2002 the estimated Yemenite 
population of Israel was 146,000. The veteran members of the 
community have risen in the social scale and their characteris- 
tic leanness has gradually disappeared with the improvement 
of nutritional standards (although the adoption of the Israel 
diet has made them susceptible to certain illnesses from which 
they were previously virtually immune). 


Georgians 

(in the vernacular, Gurjim). The first Jews from *Georgia 
(Heb. Geruzyah ) arrived in Erez Israel in about 1860, after 
the development of steamboat transportation. By 1862 they 
had established a house of prayer in the Old City of Jerusa- 
lem and before 1914 had five more in their quarters near the 
Damascus Gate (abandoned in the riots of 1929) and in the 
Simeon ha-Zaddik quarter in the north of the city. After the 
disturbances of 1936 they dispersed throughout Jerusalem. 
They spoke Georgian in the Diaspora and are the only Ori- 
ental Jewish community that did not employ Hebrew letters 
to write their vernacular. No scholars from Georgia settled 
in Erez Israel, but once in the country some members of the 
community turned to the study of the Torah. The Georgians 
succeeded in commerce, and some grew wealthy. In 1916 there 
were 420 Georgian Jews in Jerusalem and 19 in Jaffa. As Rus- 
sian nationals they were forced to leave the country during 
World War 1, but after the war most of them returned. Since 
1916 they have not been registered as a special community in 
the censuses. Since the establishment of the State of Israel, 
their language has been growing extinct and their unity as a 
community has been disintegrating. After the Six-Day War 
there was a reawakening among Georgian Jews of the desire 
to go to Israel. Several groups of them are settled in Lydda, 
Kiryat Malakhi, and other places. 
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Persians 

It appears that the first Persian-speaking Jews who settled in 
Jerusalem after the destruction of the Second Temple were 
*Karaites, who came in the middle of the ninth century. In 1839 
14 Persians were registered in Safed. In about 1815 the Perushim 
in Jerusalem were said to have hired an ‘Ajami (“foreigner” 
in Arabic, ie., a Persian) to complete their minyan. The first 
Persian house of prayer in Jerusalem was founded in 1895 in 
the Shevet Zedek quarter (near Mahaneh Yehudah) and eight 
more were established through 1908. In the same year, 80 Per- 
sian pupils studied in two talmud torah schools in Jerusalem. 
In 1916 120 Persians were registered in the city: it appears that 
many more of them registered as Sephardim. Before the end 
of the 19" century Jews came to Erez Israel from *Isfahan and, 
especially, *Meshed, and the numbers grew after the establish- 
ment of the State of Israel. The Jews from Meshed, who were 
descendants of forced converts to Islam, were known as Jadid 
al-Islam “neo-Muslims.” They were the richest of the Persian 
community and created international commercial ties in the 
export of rugs. Since the Ottoman period they have had two 
synagogues in the Bukharan quarter of Jerusalem and others 
lived in some of the poorer quarters. During the Mandate and 
after the establishment of the state, the educated and affluent 
among them scattered throughout the new quarters of the 
city. Two communities, the “Persian” and the “Iranian,” were 
registered during the Mandate period, because of an internal 
dispute, but this distinction later disappeared. Jews from Af- 
ghanistan are also counted among the Persians. In 2002 about 
135,400 people were of Iranian extraction, 84,600 of whom 
were born in the country. More than 37,000 of them spoke 
Persian, and for 16,370 it was their only tongue or their first 
language after Hebrew (see *Iran). 


Bukharans 

This term is used to denote Jews who speak a Persian dia- 
lect and whose land of origin is *Uzbekistan. In 1827 the first 
Bukharans set out for Erez Israel and reached Baghdad, but 
it is not known if any of them actually arrived in Erez Israel. 
After *Bukhara was conquered by the Russians, individual 
Bukharans settled in Erez Israel in 1868 and in the middle of 
the 1870s a number of Bukharan families were living in Jeru- 
salem. Following R. Yaakov *Meir’s journey to Bukhara in 1882 
as an emissary for charitable institutions, hundreds of affluent 
families settled in Erez Israel, and in 1892 they established a 
quarter in Jerusalem (“Street of the Bukharans”), which was 
uncommonly spacious and elegant for the period. In most of 
the families some of the members kept up their businesses in 
Bukhara while others lived in Jerusalem and were supported 
by the profits of the family business (in some instances, the 
members abroad and in Erez Israel changed places every few 
years). In 1908 the Bukharans had 17 beautiful synagogues in 
Jerusalem, and the number had grown by 1914. During this 
period the affluent members of the community had books 
printed in their native language and in Persian, which they 
understood. During World War 1 some of the Bukharans fled 
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and some remained in a state of poverty and deprivation. The 
Communist authorities in Uzbekistan confiscated the prop- 
erty of the Jews, and those who succeeded in returning to 
Erez Israel supported themselves by renting out houses. In 
the census of 1961, 2,300 people were registered as “Bukha- 
ran’-speaking, but only 660 entered the language as their only 
or first tongue. 


Dagestanis 

A few hundred Jews from Dagestan, who speak Tat (an Ira- 
nian dialect), settled in Erez Israel at the beginning of the 
20" century: some in Beer Yaakov, which was established by 
them, and some in Jerusalem. Their courage and command of 
weapons won them a reputation in Erez Israel and in the Di- 
aspora, and some of them were outstanding in *Ha-Shomer. 
As Russian nationals they were also affected by the expulsion 
at the outbreak of World War 1, but some of them returned 
during the Mandate period, especially to Tel Aviv, where they 
lived in the “Caucasian” Quarter. Some of those born in Erez 
Israel do not speak the language used by the community in 
the Diaspora. 


Krimchaks 

The Krimchaks are Rabbanites (in contradistinction to the 
Karaites) from the *Crimea who speak “*Judeo-Tatar’; their 
aliyah may have had some connection with R. Hezekiah *Me- 
dini. Before 1915 they had a small community in Jerusalem and 
published books and pamphlets in their native tongue, appar- 
ently for export. They also departed during World War 1 and 
in 1916 there was only one family left. After the war a few re- 
turned and established their own synagogue in Tel Aviv. 


Kurds 
During the 19" century, individuals from the cities and town- 
ships of *Kurdistan settled in Erez Israel, and at the begin- 
ning of the 20% century, a few hundred more followed. Their 
language, mistakenly called “Kurdish, is a modern Eastern 
Aramaic and they consequently called themselves Targum 
Jews. They lived in some of the poorer quarters in western 
Jerusalem in huts constructed from discarded kerosene cans, 
boards, and the like (known as the “Tin Quarter?’ now called 
Shevet Zedek), although stone houses were later constructed. 
In 1908 they built their own synagogue. Physically powerful 
and trained for physical labor over the generations, the Kurds 
were dominant among the porters in the large cities. Some of 
them helped the Europeans of the Second Aliyah to estab- 
lish settlements in Lower Galilee. The conquest of Iraq by the 
British liberated the Jews in the mountains of Kurdistan from 
their subservience to local feudal lords, but few of them left 
their villages. With the call to settle in Israel in 1951, however, 
they abandoned their property and moved to Israel en masse. 
Most of them settled on the land and their youth adjusted to 
the Israel way of life. 

In 1916 174 Kurds were registered in Jerusalem and 222 
in Galilee (together with the Urfalis, see below). In 1916, 8,560 
Kurdish-speaking residents were recorded, and 3,920 entered 
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Kurdish as their only language or first language after Hebrew. 
The Kurds have their own hevra kaddisha in Jerusalem. 

Close to the Kurds from the point of view of language 
(but not in life style) are the Jews of Persian *Azerbaijan, most 
of whom settled in Erez Israel after World War 1 (immigrat- 
ing via various countries) and established synagogues in Jeru- 
salem, Tel Aviv, and other places. Exact population figures are 
not to be had. Most of the older generation deal in commerce, 
while the youth are employed in technical trades. 


Urfalis 

The Urfalis and residents of the other cities of Upper Urfa (in 
southern *Turkey) speak Arabic. Jews from this area began to 
settle in Jerusalem at the beginning of the 20" century; their 
first house of prayer was established in 1904. In 1916 206 of 
them were registered in Jerusalem and a few more in Gali- 
lee (together with the Kurds). Settlers from two towns in the 
mountains north of Urfa (*Jarmuk and Siverek), who came 
with the Urfalis, were registered in 1916 and during the Man- 
date period as a separate community. In 1916 there were about 
200 of them in Jerusalem, where they had a special synagogue. 
In the same year there were several settlers from Diyarbakir, 
who were joined by others from the same place during the 
1920s in the wake of the Kurdish revolt in their area of Turkey. 
They also established a synagogue in Jerusalem. 


Musta‘rabs 

This term denotes Jews who adopted the language and life 
style of their Arab neighbors, and some of whom, it appears, 
were descendants of families that never went into exile. Over 
the years, most of the *Musta‘rabs were absorbed into the Se- 
phardi community in the broad sense of the term, and only 
a few families remained in *Pek?in. In the 20% century, even 
those families, except for one clan, dispersed in Galilee and 
Samaria. 


Karaites 

As early as the middle of the ninth century c.£., a movement 
to settle in Jerusalem and mourn the destruction of the Tem- 
ple arose among the *Karaites in Babylon and Persia. In the 
first generation of the tenth century, the Karaite community 
in Jerusalem was stronger and larger than the Rabbanite one, 
but the crusaders destroyed it in 1099. In 1540 Karaites settled 
for a short period in Hebron. In the middle of the 18 century 
some settled in Jerusalem and established a synagogue, which 
continued to exist (but never had a minyan of worshipers) un- 
til the fall of the Old City in 1948. After the establishment of 
the State of Israel, about 2,000 Karaites went from Egypt to the 
new state and settled mainly in Ramleh, Ashdod, Beersheba, 
and the moshavim of *Mazli’ah, near Ramleh and *Ofakim in 
the northern Negev. The determination of their status, as Jews 
according to halakhah or as a separate religious community, 
aroused difficult problems. 


Indian Jews 
After the establishment of the State of Israel, members of two 
closely knit communities went from *India: the *Bene Israel, 
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who speak Marathi, and the Jews from *Cochin, who speak 
Malayalam. Through 1954, 1,200 of the Bene Israel settled in 
Israel, and in 1965 their number had grown to 7,000. Because 
of their remoteness from the Jewish world and their igno- 
rance of rabbinical laws of marriage and divorce, the hal- 
akhic problem of recognizing their right to marry within the 
Jewish community arose on their arrival. In 1970, there were 
about 3,400 Cochin Jews in Israel, many of whom settled in 
development towns and moshavim established by them in the 


Judean Mountains. 
[Abraham J. Brawer] 


INTERCOMMUNAL PROBLEMS 


A basic factor in the relationship between the “communities” 
(edot) in Israel is the long-standing dominance of the Ashke- 
nazim in the economic, social, cultural, and political spheres. 
As a result, the various edot did not undergo a process of mu- 
tual acculturation: instead, the non-Ashkenazi communities 
tended to assimilate with the Ashkenazi community and adopt 
its values and way of life. To the extent that the process of as- 
similation was impeded, inter-community tension developed 
and was made much more acute by the fact that the distinc- 
tions between the communities were largely superimposed on 
the existing economic and educational stratification: on the 
whole, the Ashkenazim were better educated and more pros- 
perous, while there was a higher proportion of poverty, un- 
der-education, and illiteracy among the Sephardim and other 
Oriental communities, particularly the new immigrants from 
African and Asian countries. The closing of the gap between 
“the first Israel” and “the second Israel” became a central prob- 
lem. The alleviation of intercommunal tension through the 
“integration of the exiles” (mizzug galuyyot) became a ma- 
jor aim of national policy. At the same time, the opinion was 
widely held that the tension would be alleviated with the dis- 
integration of the communities themselves and the disappear- 
ance of communal allegiances, and that as long as the com- 
munities themselves continued to exist there would not be a 
sense of a united people in Israel. This process of disintegra- 
tion, however, proved a much more lengthy and complicated 
process than was initially envisaged. 

During the period of the British Mandate, when a large 
Ashkenazi majority was created by the mass aliyah from Eu- 
rope and the comparatively small aliyah from Asian and Afri- 
can countries, intercommunal tension was expressed primar- 
ily in the relations between various Ashkenazi groups, such 
as “Russians.” “Poles,” and “Galicians,” but especially between 
these three groups together (Eastern Ashkenazim) and those 
from central Europe (Western Ashkenazim). This situation 
even led to the crystallization of specific political groups (such 
as the Aliyah Hadashah Party established by immigrants from 
“Central Europe” - actually from Germany). 

The sting of this tension became blunted, however, dur- 
ing the first few years after the founding of the state due to 
the arrival of thousands of immigrants from the Islamic coun- 
tries, as the differences between the newcomers and the Ash- 
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kenazim obscured the much finer distinctions between the 
groups within the Ashkenazi community. Among the Ashke- 
nazi community no one group was outstandingly superior in 
the economic, political, and educational spheres: immigrants 
from Eastern Europe had molded the main institutions of 
the country and its pre-1948 ethos and they were dominant 
in the political leadership of the Zionist Organization, the yi- 
shuv, and afterward of the state and in their contribution to 
the shaping of social values. Immigrants from Germany were 
distinguished in the liberal professions and economic life and 
those from Western Europe and America were prominent in 
the technological and scientific developments after 1948. The 
confrontation between Ashkenazim and non-Ashkenazim, 
on the other hand, took place under conditions of obvious 
inequality. 

Until the establishment of the new yishuv, the communal 
frameworks were accepted as the basis of public life and there 
was no conscious aspiration to merge the edot. This aim was 
a product of the modern nationalist movement and the new 
yishuv, and since the builders of the new yishuv were Ashke- 
nazim, the idea of “merging” was conceived as the assimila- 
tion of non-Ashkenazim to the way of life and value system 
of the Ashkenazim. At the same time the secular character of 
the new yishuv widened the gap between the two groups by 
undermining the religious base common to Jews of all com- 
munities. 

Under the Ottoman regime, the Jews of the new yishuv 
did not hold commanding economic and political positions 
in the life of the community: indeed, these hardly existed at 
all until the institution of the Mandatory regime. When the 
new yishuv acquired such positions during the 1920s, politi- 
cal and communal organizations began to develop among the 
Sephardim, but they reflected, for the most part, the aspira- 
tions of affluent businessmen and products of a Western ed- 
ucation, themselves candidates for rapid assimilation to the 
Ashkenazi way of life. 

The problem of intercommunal relations became of 
central importance with the large immigration after the es- 
tablishment of the state, which created a situation of numeri- 
cal equality between Ashkenazim and non-Ashkenazim. The 
immigrants from Islamic countries, especially from areas 
that had had all but no contact with Europe (such as Yemen) 
or countries from which it was mainly the poorer strata who 
came without the communal leadership (such as Morocco), 
quickly became an economic, social, and especially cultural 
proletariat in Israel. They felt uprooted in their new surround- 
ings, where the dominant social forces demanded that they 
abandon their traditions and culture and assimilate uncondi- 
tionally into modern Israeli society, which was basically West- 
ern. Consciously or unconsciously, the authorities and the 
prevailing public opinion in the country tended to regard the 
older generation of new immigrants from Islamic countries as 
a lost generation that would eventually die off, and their main 
concern was to help the younger generation throw off the bur- 
den of its paternalistic traditions. Israel society, however, was 
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successful in many instances only in shattering the patriar- 
chal family structure, which was the principal framework of 
the immigrants from Islamic countries, and thus destroying 
old values without simultaneously transferring its own value 
system as an integral part of the newcomer’s personality. In 
effect, this resulted in the creation of a segment of society that 
was socially displaced, living on the fringes of two cultures 
and attracted to the glittering commercial aspects of modern 
materialistic culture. 

However, manifestations of intercommunal tension and 
bitterness did not come about principally as a result of cul- 
tural deprivation, but because of discrimination affecting the 
immigrants personally. Basically, this discrimination was a 
consequence of culture deprivations; but this was not the 
major complaint of the immigrants from Islamic countries. 
Their complaint was that their absorption into Western soci- 
ety was not being sufficiently accelerated, that they were be- 
ing prevented from enjoying its social and material fruits to 
the same extent as the Europeans, and that prejudice was 
being displayed toward them. The non-Ashkenazim devel- 
oped psychological sensitivity toward what the Ashkenazim 
said and did, and this sensitivity sharpened intercommunal 
tension. 

Most of the communities that came from Islamic coun- 
tries did not develop a leadership that could serve as their 
spokesman (with the exception, to a certain degree, of the Ye- 
menites — some of whom were considered veterans — and Jews 
from Iraq, who came en masse together with their commu- 
nal elite). Manifestations of bitterness by “the second Israel” 
generally took the form of outbursts - sometimes violent - by 
individuals; there were very few mob outbreaks, the most se- 
rious of which occurred in 1959, especially in the Wadi Salib 
quarter of Haifa. However, attempts to establish political par- 
ties on a communal basis proved failures. Almost all the po- 
litical parties made a habit of including in their election lists 
a token number of candidates from the “Oriental” commu- 
nities and every government had one or two members from 
these communities. 

In the 1960s there was a slackening in intercommunal 
tensions. This was partly a result of the integration of chil- 
dren of all the communities in the school system. In the early 
years of the State it was felt that a common education would 
eliminate differences, but cultural deprivation was perpetuated 
even under equal educational facilities. Factors at work here 
were differences in home background and tradition (Orien- 
tal families did not have the same tradition of sacrificing ev- 
erything for their children’s education), in living conditions 
(Oriental families could not provide the same atmosphere for 
study), the Western outlook of the schools and the teachers, 
and the concentration of better teaching facilities in the large 
cities (whereas the Oriental communities were largely in the 
development areas). There was thus a high dropout rate among 
pupils of Oriental origin. 

However, steady progress was evidenced, for example, 
by the fact that whereas 13% of secondary school pupils in 
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1956 were from Afro-Asian origin, the percentage increased 
to 26% in 1961/62 and 42.6% in 1969/70 — though in the 12 
(highest) grade the percentage in the latter year was still only 
30.2%. Conscious efforts were made to help such children, 
not only by special tuition and scholarships, but even by low- 
ering pass standards for children of Afro-Asian background 
so as to encourage them to continue their education. The rate 
of intermarriage between Ashkenazi and Sephardi-Oriental 
communities has risen less sharply than was forecast in the 
early years of the State but it has nevertheless shown a con- 
sistent increase. In the late 1960s, 17% of all Jewish marriages 
were between the two groups. In addition, army service, in 
which members of all communities meet under conditions 
of equality, also helped to blur intercommunal distinctions 
and the common experiences of the Six-Day War and its af- 
termath had a powerful influence in the same direction. In 
1971, however, there was some recrudescence of intercom- 
munal tension. 

Attempts to draw parallels with community problems 
in other countries are misleading. There are no racial distinc- 
tions between the edot in Israel; there is a feeling of common 
national (and, obviously, religious) affiliation; there is no legal 
discrimination against the members of any community; and 
no one in Israel is interested in perpetuating the gap between 
the communities. On the contrary, every effort has been made 
to work toward the fullest integration. Basically, the communal 
problem in Israel is only the outcome of a sudden confronta- 
tion of two cultures, the first sure of itself and the second in 
a stage of decline, and of the high correlation between com- 
munal affiliation and social and educational attributes. These 
factors reinforce each other, it is true, but the weakening of 
one also tends to weaken the other. The sense of communal 
affiliation is on the decrease among those born in Israel; and 
immigrants from Islamic countries are rising in social status, 
being exposed to the dominant culture in the country, and in 
integration with the Ashkenazim without feeling it necessary 
to create a parallel leadership of their own. 


[Aharon Amir] 


Tensions between Jews from African-Asian countries 
and the Ashkenazi elements in Israel continued from 1970. 
‘They were expressed in the early 1970s with the emergence of 
a group calling themselves the Black Panthers who demanded 
better jobs and educational opportunities for Jews from Is- 
lamic countries. The election in 1977 of Menahem Begin and 
the Likud Party helped change the image of these Jews in their 
own eyes, since many of them supported the Likud against the 
Labor Party, which was accused of not doing enough to close 
the ethnic gap. Mr. Begin launched a program called “Project 
Renewal” designed to rehabilitate 160 distressed neighbor- 
hoods throughout Israel with world Jewry aid. The plan was 
on the whole a success. For a while it seemed that tensions 
were abating, and that those “Oriental” Jews had finally found 
their niche in Israeli society. This was illustrated by the grow- 
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ing number of such Jews in the Knesset, government, top army 
ranks, and the professions. Almost half of the members of the 
cabinet came from such families who had grown up in devel- 
opment towns. There was a marked improvement in housing 
solutions and educational opportunities. 

This changed, however, with the onset of the massive 
immigration from the former Soviet Union, especially that 
beginning in 1989. This brought to Israel some one million 
immigrants up to 2002, many of whom were highly trained, 
educated, and skilled. The attention of Israel was now focused 
on their immediate absorption. This was seen by many “Ori- 
ental” Jews as being accomplished at their expense. The feel- 
ing was rife that the Russian immigration, with its tremendous 
potential, had once again pushed down the eastern Jews to the 
lower rungs of Israeli society with little chance of breaking out 
of what they considered to be a vicious circle. They accused 
both the Likud and Labor governments of not paying enough 
attention to their plight. 

Although some of the resentment was imaginary, much 
of it was real and based on statistics such as poverty lines, slum 
areas populated by these Jews, and massive unemployment 
mainly in development towns populated by this segment of 
Israeli society. There was no appreciable rise in the number 
of eastern Jews graduating from universities or finding jobs 
other than as industrial workers. 

The anger was seen in the rise of new political parties 
based solely on ethnic (and religious) lines in the case of Shas 
and neighborhood lines in the case of the David Levy faction 
in the Likud, seen as a counter-balance to the possibility of a 
“Russian” political party. While the two major political blocs 
assigned spots in their Knesset slates to eastern Jews, this was 
not enough to assuage the frustration felt mainly by the sec- 
ond and third generation trying to break out of what they con- 
sidered a gridlock. By 2002 the ethnic element was seen to be 
playing an important role in national politics, but at a lower 
priority than the peace process which seemed to absorb the 
almost total attention of the government, another cause for 


resentment and bitterness. 
[Meron Medzini] 


THE NON-JEWISH POPULATION 


Ottoman Period 

Although no detailed statistical data are available for the 
Ottoman period, it is possible to sketch the main demo- 
graphical characteristics of the non-Jewish population in the 
19 century and the beginning of the 20 century. Economic 
standards were, on the whole, very low, the population living 
largely on primitive agriculture. Urban development was lim- 
ited; only a small part of the Muslim population lived in the 
towns, and in the few larger ones the proportion of Christians 
and Jews was considerable. As health services were almost 
nonexistent in most of the country and the government took 
very little interest in the health and welfare of the population, 
it may be assumed that mortality was high and offset the high 
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birthrate to a considerable extent. Under those conditions, the 
population increased slowly. A rough estimate for the year 
1914 indicates that the total population of the area that later 
became Palestine under the British Mandate was 689,000; 


604,000 non-Jews and 85,000 Jews. 
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In the first year of British administration, the situation of 
Muslims in Palestine was more or less similar to that of other 
countries in the Middle East, such as Egypt. Mortality was 
still high; malaria still predominated in certain regions of the 
country; trachoma was widespread; and epidemics of typhoid, 
measles, etc. were frequent. Child mortality was particularly 
high in 1927-29; for example, 41% of Muslim children died 


British Mandate Period 
During this period demographic conditions changed quickly. 
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With improving health conditions, better security, eco- 
nomic development, and improved communications, how- 
ever, mortality quickly decreased: the death rate of Muslims 
dropped from 30 per thousand in 1924-28 to 21 in 1939-41, 
while the average life expectancy increased from about 37 
in 1926-27 to 47 and the child mortality up to the age of 
five fell to 29%. In the later years of the Mandate, mortality 
is known to have continued to decrease, but no reliable data 
are available (as the village heads who were responsible for 
reporting were also responsible for food distribution and were 
thus interested in concealing deaths). The fall in mortality 
was particularly marked in areas where the Arabs lived 
in closer contact with the Jewish population and could 
enjoy the services of Jewish physicians and medical institu- 
tions, as well as the benefits of more rapid economic devel- 
opment. 

Marriages during the Mandatory period were practically 
universal among the Muslim population and were contracted 
at a very young age. Remarriages of divorced and widowed 
persons were also frequent. Nuptial mores were on the whole 
very favorable to fertility, which was high, as measured in 
terms of children per woman in the entire productive span, 
and tended to increase during the period, due probably to im- 
proved health and economic conditions. Among the Muslim 
population, the fertility rate was 6.1 children per woman in 
1927-29, 7.6 in 1939-41, and 8.1 in 1942-43. Among the Chris- 
tians, marriage was less universal and fertility was lower on 
the average. 

Although no data are available on internal migration, 
it is known that a considerable movement took place toward 
the Coastal Plain, which developed more quickly under the 
impact of Jewish enterprise. The towns that increased their 
non-Jewish populations most were Jaffa, Haifa, and Gaza. In 
the interior of the country there was a very considerable de- 
velopment of the non-Jewish population only in Jerusalem; 
Hebron and Nablus each passed the 20,000 mark toward the 
end of the Mandatory period. On the whole, Judea and Sa- 
maria remained predominantly rural, having an urban popu- 
lation of less than 25% throughout the Mandatory period. Em- 


Non-Jews in Israel by Religion (1922-2002) 


igration from Palestine was, on the whole, very limited, while 
in periods of more intense economic development there was 
some immigration, mainly to find work, from neighboring 
countries. Under the impact of the large and growing natu- 
ral increase, the main feature of the demographic evolution 
of non-Jews in the Mandatory period was the very consider- 
able increase in population: the non-Jewish population almost 
doubled itself between 1922 and 1948. This corresponds to an 
average increase of 2.5% per year, which was exceptional at 
the time for underdeveloped countries. 


In the State of Israel: 1948-67 

The tension in the late months of 1947 and the beginning 
of 1948, followed by the invasion from Arab countries and 
the War of Independence, brought about dramatic changes 
in the political and demographic situation. The territory of 
Mandatory Palestine was divided into three parts. In the part 
that passed under Israel rule, the non-Jewish population was 
drastically reduced by the flight of Arabs, who took refuge 
in various Arab states. The number of Palestinian Arab refu- 
gees has been assessed at different levels by different research 
workers, institutions, and political agencies. The difficulty in 
establishing the true figures stems from lack of accurate data 
for the end of the Mandatory period (the last census taken by 
the British authorities was in 1931), the fact that applicants for 
assistance from the United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
included many who were not refugees, and the inability of 
the uNRwaA to keep accurate records of deaths, migration, 
and so on. Despite the difficulties, however, it may be roughly 
reckoned that the Arab population before the disturbances of 
1947-48 and the war of 1948 in the part of Palestine that passed 
under Israel rule was of the order of magnitude of 750,000. It 
is known that after the departure of the refugees about 156,000 
Arabs remained in Israel. 

The economic and social conditions of Israel’s Arabs 
improved quickly and the death rate decreased to the same 
level as that of the Jewish population. Marriage among Mus- 
lims remained practically universal although a little more 
delayed than during the Mandatory period, and remarriage 











Oct. 23, 1922" Nov. 18, 1931! Dec. 31, 19492 May 22, 19612 Dec. 31, 1969 19944 2002 
Muslims 589,177 759,700 111,500 170,830 314,500 766,400 1,038,300 
Christians 71,464 88,967 34,000 50,543 73,500 154,500 140,400 
Druze and others 7,617 10,101 14,500 25,761 34,600 90,400° 355,400 
TOTAL 668,258 858,768 160,000 247,134 422,600 1,011,300 1,534,100 








Source: Statistical Abstract of Israel, Central Bureau of Statistics, Jerusalem. 


1 Palestine. 

2 Israel. 

3 Israel including East Jerusalem. 
4 Average. 

5 Druze only. 
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Non-Jewish Population of Israel by District and Sub-District'? (1948-2003) 











Population (thousands) Percentages 
District and Sub-District Nov. 8, May 22, Dec.31, Dec.31, Dec. 31, Nov. 8, May 22, Dec.31, Dec.31, Dec. 31, 

1948 1961 1969 2003 1948 1961 1969 1994 2003 

Jerusalem district 2.9 4.2 76.6 172.8 251.7 1.8 1.7 18.1 16.8 16.1 
Northern district 90.6 142.8 202.7 468.1 611.0 58.1 57.7 48.0 45.4 39.3 
Safed sub-district 1.9 3.0 3.9 8.4 15.3 1.2 1.2 0.9 0.8 1.0 
Kinneret sub-district 5.1 79 10.9 22.4 32.2 3.3 3.2 2.6 2.2 2.1 
Jezreel sub-district 34.9 53.5 75.0 228.0 22.4 21.6 17.8 16.3 14.7 
Acre sub-district 48.7 78.4 112.8 252.4 335.5 31.2 31.7 26.7 24.5 21.5 
Haifa district 27.4 48.0 68.8 159.5 237.5 17.6 19.4 16.3 15.5 15.3 
Haifa sub-district 9.1 18.6 24.8 90.8 5.9 7.5 5.9 5.2 5.8 
Haderah sub-district 18.3 29.4 44.0 106.4 148.7 11.7 11.9 10.4 10.3 9.5 
Central district 16.1 26.9 39.1 101.4 185.1 10.3 10.9 9.2 9.8 11.9 
Sharon sub-district 10.4 17.4 24.7 57.2 84.2 6.6 7.0 6.8 5.5 5.4 
Petah Tikvah sub-district 3.0 4.7 7.3 21.8 45.4 1.9 1.9 1.7 2.1 2.9 
Ramleh sub-district 2.6 4.4 6.7 20.6 34.5 1.7 1.8 1.6 2.0 2.2 
Rehovot sub-district 0.1 0.4 0.5 1.9 21.0 0.1 0.2 0.1 0.2 1.4 
Tel Aviv district 3.6 6.7 8.0 25.4 68.9 2.3 2.8 1.9 2.5 44 
Southern district 15.4 18.6 27.5 102.2 202.0 9.9 7.5 6.5 9.9 13.0 
Ashkelon sub-district 2.4 0.3 0.4 34.2 1.6 0.1 0.1 0.8 2.2 
Beersheba sub-district 13.0 18.3 27.1 94.2 167.7 8.3 7.4 6.4 9.1 10.8 
Total 156.0 247.2 422.7. 1,030.4 = 1,556.2 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 











Source: Statistical Abstract of Israel, Central Bureau of Statistics, Jerusalem. 


1 According to the boundaries of the sub-districts in the years listed. 
2. Excluding Golan Heights, Judea, Samaria, and Gaza. 


was still frequent. The fertility rate remained extremely high 
(eight or nine children to each woman on the average). Only 
among the Christian Arabs have signs of increasing birth 
control appeared in recent years. Emigration was practically 
nil. Under the impact of all these facts, the natural increase 
of Arabs in Israel has been very high by international stan- 
dards, and the Arab population doubled itself between 1948 
and 1967. 

Table: Non-Jews in Israel by Religion gives some de- 
tails on the changes in the non-Jewish population of Israel 
classified by religion. Its structure by sex is well balanced and 
the age structure is very young. Table: Non-Jews in Israel 
by District shows the geographical distribution of the non- 
Jewish population by regions. While the Muslim popula- 
tion has largely retained its rural character, the Christian po- 
pulation is largely urban. On the whole, the geographical 
distribution of the non-Jewish population is very differ- 
ent from that of the Jews; but there is an increasing inter- 
mingling of the two populations, as many non-Jews, while 
still residing in their areas, go out to work in Jewish towns 
and villages. 


Population of the “West Bank” and Gaza Strip Between 
the Two Wars 

The population of Judea and Samaria (called “the West Bank” 
under Jordanian rule) increased very considerably in 1948 
due to the large influx of refugees, but the population 
increase was very limited in the period between 1948 and 
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1967. Fertility was high (more or less on the level of eight 
children per woman), but mortality declined very little, and 
it may be reckoned to have been almost three times that 
of the Arabs in Israel at the end of the period. The West 
Bank remained prevalently rural and largely underdeveloped. 
Consequently, a considerable emigration developed toward 
Amman and other more developed regions of the East 
Bank, the Arab oil states (such as Kuwait, Iraq, and Saudi 
Arabia), and, to some extent, to overseas countries. As a con- 
sequence of the Six-Day War there was a considerable efflux 
of refugees, mainly from the Jericho region. As a result of all 
these factors, the population of the West Bank after the Six- 
Day War was probably only a little larger than it had been in 
1948. 

The population of the Gaza Strip increased very consid- 
erably in 1948 owing to the mass influx of refugees, who were 
largely settled in refugee camps. This increased still further 
the non-rural character of the population. 

Natural increase in the Gaza Strip was probably similar 
to that of the West Bank, but emigration was smaller, and the 
total increase of population was therefore higher. Due to these 
factors the density of population in the Gaza Strip is very high 
compared with that of the West Bank. 


Population of Administered Territories, 1967-2002 

In 1967 and 1968 there was considerable emigration from these 
territories, mainly toward Jordan and other Arab states, which 
has brought about some decline in the population. This move- 
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Map 3. Settlements with Jewish population numbering over 10,000, 2004. 


ment has practically stopped, however, and the population 
has begun to increase, due to a considerable excess of births 
over deaths. At the end of 1969 the population of Judea and 


Samaria was 601,000 and of the Gaza Strip 337,000. 
The economic condition of the population of the admin- 
istered territories has very considerably improved. This, and 
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the extended network of medical and social services explain 
the quick reduction of its mortality during the period under 
survey. As fertility has remained high, the natural increase has 
grown. Despite some emigration from Judea and Samaria in 
the past few years, the size of population has increased con- 
siderably, from 581,700 at the beginning of 1969 to 699,600 
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at the end of 1980 in Judea and Samaria, and from 355,900 to 
431,500 in the Gaza Strip and Northern Sinai. 

The number of Jews living in the administered territo- 
ries was estimated at the end of 1977 as 4,400 in Judea and 
Samaria, 3,500 in the Gaza Strip and Sinai and 3,000 in the 
Golan Heights. In 2002 it was estimated that 203,700 lived in 
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the administered territories, about 7,000 of them in the Gaza 


Strip (evacuated by the Israelis in 2005). [Roberto Bachi] 
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ISRAEL PLACE LIST (2004) — PLACES OF JEWISH HABITATION IN ISRAEL AND THE ADMINISTERED TERRITORIES 


NOTES: 


A — Amana 

G -  Gadna 

H —  Herut 

H —  Histadrut 


HH —  Ha-Ichud ha-Kehilati 
HI —  Hitahadut ha-Ikkarim 
IH -  lhud Hakla’i 


IK —  lhud ha-Kevuzot ve-ha-Kibbutzim 


KA —  Ha-Kibbutz ha-Artzi (Ha-Shomer ha-Za’ir) 


KD —  Ha-Kibbutz ha-Dati 

KM —_ Ha-Kibbutz ha-Me’uhad 

M — Mapam 

MH — Hamerkaz ha-Hakla'i 

0Z - Ha-Oved ha-Ziyyoni 

PAI —  Po’alei Agudat Israel 

PM —_ Ha-Po’el ha-Mizrachi 

TKM — Tenua Kibbutzit Mehuhedet 
TM —_ Tenu’at ha-Moshavim 


Geographical Region: The sign “67+” indicates a settlement beyond the pre-1967 borders. 
Year of Founding: Where the year is not indicated, the settlement is ancient. 


Form of Settlement: Only the present form of settlement is given. 


Affiliation: Only the present affiliation is given. 
Municipal Status: RC — the settlement is represented in the regional council indicated. 

(RC) — the settlement belongs to the area of the regional council, but is not represented in it. 
No. of Inhabitants: The sign .. indicates that the population figures are not available. 














Name Geographical Region Yearof  SettlementForm Affiliation Municipal Status No. of 
Founding inhabitants 
31 Dec. 2004 
Acre (Akko) Town municipality 45,553 
thereof 11,810 
non-Jews 
Adamit Western Upper Galilee 1958 Kibbutz KA RC Sultam Zor 106 
Adanim Southern Sharon 1950 Moshav RC RC Ha-Yarkon 428 
Adderet Judean Foothills (Adullam Region) 1961 Moshav ™ RC Matteh Yehudah 513 
Addirim Jezreel Valley (Taanach Region) 1956 Moshav ™ RC Ha-Gilboa 222 
Adi Western Lower Galilee (Shefaram 1980 Urban Community RC Jezreel Valley 1,705 
region) 
Adora Southern Hebron Mountains; 67+ 1983 Rural Community H RC Hebron Mountain 186 
Afek Acre 1939 Kibbutz KM RC Na’aman 429 
Afik Golan Heights; 67+ 1967 Kibbutz IK RC Golan 235 
Afikim Kinneret Valley 1932 Kibbutz IK RC Jordan Valley 985 
Afulah (Ir Yizre’el)  Jezreel Valley 1925 Urban Settlement local council 38,864 
Agur Southern Judean Foothills 1950 Moshav ™ RC Matteh Yehudah 331 
Ahi’ezer Coastal Plain (Lod Region) 1950 Moshav PM RC Lod Plain 1,285 
Ahihud Acre Plain 1950 Moshav ™ RC Na’aman 678 
Ahisamakh Coastal Plain (Lod Region) 1950 Moshav ™ RC Modi’im 1,076 
Ahituv Central Sharon 1951 Moshav ™ RC Hefer Plain 775 
Ahuzzam Southern Coastal Plain (Lachish 1950 Moshav 0Z RC Lachish 411 
Region) 
Ahvah Southern Coastal Plain Urban Community RC Nahal Sorek 246 
Ale Zahav Samaria; 67+ 1982 Rural Community H RC Samaria 429 
Alfe Menashe Samaria; 67+ 1983 Urban Community local council 5,433 
Allonei Abba Southern Lower Galilee 1948 Moshav Shittufi OZ RC Kishon 317 
Allonei ha-Bashan Golan Heights; 67+ 1981 Moshav Shittufi PM RC Golan 251 
Allonei Yizhak Manasseh Hills 1949 Youth Village 0Z (RC) Manasseh 208 
Allon ha-Galil Jezreel Valley (Shefaram region) 1980 Urban Community TM RC Jezreel Valley 899 
Allonim Jezreel Valley 1938 Kibbutz KM RC Kishon 537 
Allon Shevut Hebron Hills; 67+ 1971 Rural Center PM RC Etzyon Bloc 3,229 
Almagor Kinneret Valley 1961 Moshav ™ RC Jordan Valley 219 
Almah Eastern Upper Galilee 1949 Moshav PM RC Merom ha-Galil 727 
Almog Dead Sea Region; 67+ 1977 Kibbutz IK RC Megilot 142 
Almon Southern Samaria; 67+ 1982 Rural Community A RC Matteh Benjamin 739 
Alumim Northwestern Negev (Besor 1966 Kibbutz PM RC Azzatah 380 
Region) 
Alummah Southern Coastal Plain (Malakhi 1965 Rural Center (RC) Shafir 531 
Region) 
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Name Geographical Region Yearof SettlementForm Affiliation Municipal Status No. of 
Founding inhabitants 
31 Dec. 2004 
Alummot (Bitanyah) Kinneret Valley 1941 Kibbutz IK RC Jordan Valley 251 
Amazyah Lachish (Adoraim) Region 1955 Moshav Shittufi H RC Lachish 137 
Amir Huleh Valley 1939 Kibbutz KA RC Ha-Galil ha-Elyon 552 
Amirim Eastern Upper Galilee 1950 Moshav T™ RC Merom ha-Galil 469 
Amkah Acre Plain 1949 Moshav T™ RC Ga’aton 549 
Ammi’ad Eastern Upper Galilee (Hazor 1946 Kibbutz IK RC Ha-Galil ha-Elyon 426 
Region) 
Ammikam Iron Hills (Northwestern Samaria) 1950 Moshav H RC Allonah 509 
Amminadav Jerusalem Hills 1950 Moshav T™ RC Matteh Yehudah 611 
Ammi’oz Northwestern Negev (Besor Region) 1957 Moshav ™ RC Eshkol 224 
Amukka Upper Galilee 1980 Community RC Merom ha-Galil 211 
Ani’am Golan Heights; 67+ 1978 Moshav Shittufi TM RC Golan 379 
Arad Northeastern Negev 1961 Urban Settlement — local council 23,477 
Arbel Eastern Lower Galilee 1949 Moshav ™ RC Ha-Galil ha-Tahton 333 
Argaman Lower Jordan Valley; 67+ 1968 Moshav H RC Jordan Valley 166 
Ariel Central Samaria; 67+ 1978 Urban Settlement municipality 16,414 
Arsuf Sharon 1995 Urban Community RC Hof ha-Sharon 127 
Arugot Southern Coastal Plain (Malakhi 1949 Moshav ™ RC Be’er Tuviyyah 731 
Region) 
Aseret Coastal Plain (Rehovot Region) 1954 Rural Center = RC Gederot 1,099 
Asfar (Meizad) Etzyon Bloc; 67+ 1983 Rural Community PAI RC Etzyon Bloc 275 
Ashalim Central Negev 1976 Moshav Shitufi IK RC Ramat ha-Negev 233 
Ashdod Southern Coastal Plain 1955 City municipality 196,903 
Ashdot Ya’akov Kinneret Valley 1933 Kibbutz IK RC Jordan Valley 552 
Ashdot Ya’akov Kinneret Valley 1933 Kibbutz KM RC Jordan Valley 350 
Ashkelon Southern Coastal Plain - City municipality 105,088 
Ateret Western Samaria; 67+ 1981 Rural Community A RC Matteh Benjamin 350 
Athlit Carmel Coast 1904 Urban Settlement local council 4,438 
Avdon Western Upper Galilee 1952 Moshav T™ RC Ma’aleh ha-Galil 474 
Avi'el Northern Sharon (Haderah Region) 1949 Moshav H RC Allonah 417 
Avi’ezer Judean Foothills 1958 Moshav PM RC Matteh Yehudah 513 
Avigedor Southern Coastal Plain (Malakhi 1950 Moshav ™ RC Be’er Tuviyyah 646 
Region) 
Avihayil Central Sharon 1932 Moshav ™ RC Hefer Plain 1,133 
Avital Jezreel Valley (Taanach Region) 1953 Moshav ™ RC Ha-Gilboa 439 
Avivim Eastern Upper Galilee 1960 Moshav T™ RC Merom ha-Galil 443 
Avnei Eitan Golan Heights; 67+ 1978 Moshav PM RC Golan 337 
Avnei Hefez Samaria; 67+ 1990 Urban Community A 1,038 
Avtalyon Northern Lower Galilee 1987 Urban Community HH RC Misgav 311 
Ayanot Coastal Plain (Rishon le-Zion 1930 Agricultural = 7 388 
Region) School 
Ayyelet ha-Shahar Huleh Valley 1918 Kibbutz IK Ha-Galil ha-Elyon 1,271 
Azaryah Judean Foothills 1949 Moshav ™ RC Gezer 753 
Azor Coastal Plain (Tel Aviv Region) 1948 Urban Settlement local council 9,993 
Azri’el Southern Sharon (Kefar Sava 1951 Moshav PM RC Hadar ha-Sharon 515 
Region) 
Azrikam Southern Coastal Plain (Malakhi 1950 Moshav T™ RC Be’er Tuviyyah 1,020 
Region) 
Bahan Central Sharon 1953 Kibbutz IK RC Hefer Plain 246 
Balfouriyyah Jezreel Valley 1922 Moshav T™ RC Yizre’el 293 
Barak Jezreel Valley (Taanach Region) 1956 Moshav ™ RC Ha-Gilboa 251 
Baram Eastern Upper Galilee 1949 Kibbutz KA RC Merom ha-Galil 462 
Bareket Coastal Plain (Petah Tikvah Region) 1952 Moshav PM RC Modi’im 1,124 
Bar Giora Jerusalem Hills 1950 Moshav H RC Matteh Yehudah 378 
Barkai Iron Hills (Northwestern Samaria) 1949 Kibbutz KA RC Manasseh 341 
Barkan Western Samaria; 67+ 1981 Urban Community H 1,215 
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Name Geographical Region Yearof SettlementForm Affiliation Municipal Status No. of 
Founding inhabitants 
31 Dec. 2004 
Bat Ayin Etzyon Bloc; 67+ 1989 Rural Community A RC Etzyon Bloc 796 
Bat Hadar Southern Coastal Plain 1995 Urban Community RC Hof Askhelon 378 
Bat Hefer Central Sharon 1996 Urban Community RC Hefer Plain 5,081 
Bat Shelomo Manasseh Hills 1889 Moshav HI RC Hof ha-Karmel 387 
Bat Yam Coastal Plain (Tel Aviv Region) 1926 City municipality 130,389 
Be’eri Northwestern Negev (Eshkol 1946 Kibbutz KH RC Eshkol 759 
Region) 
Be’erotayim Coastal Plain (Hefer Valley) 1949 Moshav ™ RC Hefer Plain 583 
Be’erot Yizhak Coastal Plain (Petah Tikvah Region) 1948 Kibbutz PM RC Modi’im 416 
Be’er Orah Southern Arabah Valley 1950 Youth Camp G (RC) Hevel Eilot 
Beersheba (Be’er Northern Negev (1948) City municipality 184,500 
Sheva) 
Be’er Tuviyyah Southern Coastal Plain (Malakhi 1930 Moshav ™ RC Be’er Tuviyyah 769 
Region) 
Be’er Ya’akov Coastal Plain (Lod Region) 1907 Urban local council 8,906 
Beka’ot Northern Jordan Valley; 67+ 1972 Moshav IH RC Jordan Valley 152 
Beko’a Judean Foothills 1951 Moshav ™ RC Matteh Yehudah 492 
Ben Ammi Acre Plain 1949 Moshav ™ RC Ga’aton 461 
Benayah Southern Coastal Plain (Rehovot 1949 Moshav ™ RC Brenner 770 
Region) 
Bene-Berak Coastal Plain (Tel Aviv Region) 1924 City municipality 142,334 
Benei Atarot Coastal Plain (Petah Tikvah Region) 1948 Moshav ™ RC Modi’im 600 
Benei Ayish Southern Coastal Plain (Rehovot 1958 Village = RC Hevel Yavneh 7,659 
Region) 
Benei Darom Coastal Plain (Rehovot Region) 1949 Moshav Shittufi PM RC Hevel Yavneh 332 
Benei Deror Southern Sharon 1946 Moshav Shittufi TM RC Hadar ha-Sharon 1,117 
Benei Re’em Coastal Plain (Rehovot Region) 1949 Moshav PAI RC Nahal Sorek 978 
Benei Yehuda Golan Heights; 67+ 1972 Rural Community RC Golan 971 
Benei Zion Southern Sharon (Herzliyyah 1947 Moshav IH RC Hof ha-Sharon 835 
Region) 
Ben Shemen Coastal Plain (Lod Region) 1921 Youth Village (RC) Modi’im 628 
Ben Shemen Coastal Plain (Lod Region) 1952 Moshav ™ RC Modi’im 584 
Ben Zakkai Southern Coastal Plain (Rehovot 1950 Moshav PM RC Hevel Yavneh 624 
Region) 
Berakhah Samaria; 67+ 1983 Urban Settlement A 970 
Berekhyah Southern Coastal Plain (Ashkelon 1950 Moshav ™ RC Hof Ashkelon 893 
Region) 
Beror Hayil Southern Coastal Plain (Ashkelon 1948 Kibbutz KM RC Sha’ar ha-Negev 459 
Region) 
Berosh Northern Negev (Gerar Region) 1953 Moshav ™ RC Benei Shimon 209 
Bet Alfa Harod Valley 1922 Kibbutz KA RC Ha-Gilboa 556 
Bet Aryeh Western Samaria; 67+ 1981 Urban Settlement local council 3,446 
Bet Arif Coastal Plain (Lod Region) 1951 Moshav ™ RC Modi’im 547 
Betar Illit Judea; 67+ 1985 Urban Settlement municipality 24,895 
Bet Berl Southern Sharon 1947 Educational H (RC) Ha-Sharon ha-Tikhon 250 
Center 
Bet Dagan Coastal Plain (Lod Region) 1948 Urban Settlement local council 5,352 
Bet El Northern Judea; 67+ 1977 Urban Community RC Matteh Benjamin 4,763 
Bet Elazari Coastal Plain (Rehovot Region) 1948 Moshav ™ RC Brenner 989 
Bet Ezra Southern Coastal Plain (Malakhi 1950 Moshav ™ RC Be’er Tuviyyah 918 
Region) 
Bet Gamii’el Coastal Plain (Rehovot Region) 1949 Moshav PM RC Hevel Yavneh 830 
Bet Guvrin Southern Judean Foothills 1949 Kibbutz KM RC Yo’av 239 
Bet ha-Aravah Dead Sea Region 1980 Kibbutz TKM RC Megillot 69 
Bet ha-Emek Acre Plain 1949 Kibbutz IK RC Ga’aton 447 
Bet ha-Gaddi Northern Negev (Gerar Region) 1949 Moshav PM RC Azzatah 642 
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Name Geographical Region Yearof SettlementForm Affiliation Municipal Status No. of 
Founding inhabitants 
31 Dec. 2004 
Bet Hagai Southern Hebron Mountains; 67+ 1984 Rural Community A 429 
Bet ha-Levi Central Sharon (Hefer Plain) 1945 Moshav ™ RC Hefer Plain 551 
Bet Hanan Coastal Plain (Rishon le-Zion 1930 Moshav ™ RC Gan Raveh 537 
Region) 
Bet Hananyah Northern Sharon (Haderah Region) 1950 Moshav ™ RC Hof ha-Karmel 607 
Bet Hashmonai Judean Foothills 1972 Rural Community RC Gezer 914 
Bet ha-Shittah Harod Valley 1935 Kibbutz KM RC Ha-Gilboa 871 
Bet Herut Central Sharon (Hefer Plain) 1933 Moshav ™ RC Hefer Plain 651 
Bet Hilkiyyah Coastal Plain (Rehovot Region) 1953 Moshav PAI RC Nahal Sorek 438 
Bet Hillel Huleh Valley 1940 Moshav T™ RC Ha-Galil ha-Elyon 577 
Bet Horon Northwestern Judea; 67+ 1977 Rural Community RC Matteh Benjamin 825 
Bet Kamah Northern Negev (Gerar Region) 1949 Kibbutz KA RC Benei Shimon 220 
Bet Keshet Eastern Lower Galilee 1944 Kibbutz KM RC Ha-Galil ha-Tahton 254 
Bet Lehem ha-Gelilit Southern Lower Galilee 1948 Moshav ™ RC Kishon 617 
Bet Me’ir Judean Hills 1950 Moshav PM RC Matteh Yehudah 561 
Bet Nehemyah Northern Judean Foothills (Lod 1950 Moshav 0Z RC Modi’im 689 
Region) 
Bet Nekofah Jerusalem Hills 1949 Moshav ™ RC Matteh Yehudah 433 
Bet Nir Southern Coastal Plain (Lachish 1955 Kibbutz KA RC Yo’av 279 
Region) 
Bet Oren Mount Carmel 1939 Kibbutz KM RC Hof ha-Karmel 306 
Bet Oved Coastal Plain (Rishon le-Zion 1933 Moshav ™ RC Gan Raveh 313 
Region) 
Bet Rabban Coastal Plain (Rehovot Region) 1946 Yeshivah KD RC Hevel Yavneh 586 
Bet Rimon Central Lower Galilee 1977 Kibbutz KD RC Lower Galilee 250 
Bet-Shean Beth-Shean Valley - Urban Settlement — local council 16,039 
Bet She’arim Jezreel Valley 1936 Moshav T™ RC Kishon 508 
Bet-Shemesh Judean Foothills = Urban Settlement — municipality 61,931 
(formerly Hartuv) 
Bet Shikmah Southern Coastal Plain (Ashkelon 1950 Moshav ™ RC Hof Ashkelon 684 
Region) 
Bet Uzzi’el Judean Foothills (Lod Region) 1956 Moshav PM RC Gezer 484 
Bet Yannai Central Sharon (Hefer Plain) 1933 Moshav lH RC Hefer Plain 395 
Bet Yehoshu’a Southern Sharon (Netanyah 1938 Moshav 0Z RC Hof ha-Sharon 744 
Region) 
Bet Yizhak (Sha’ar Central Sharon (Hefer Plain) 1940 Rural Settlement — RC Hefer Plain 1,606 
Hefer) 
Bet Yosef Beth-Shean Valley 1937 Moshav ™ RC Beth-Shean Valley 348 
Bet Zayit Jerusalem Hills 1949 Moshav ™ RC Matteh Yehudah 1,191 
Bet Zera Kinneret Valley 1927 Kibbutz KA RC Jordan Valley 721 
Bet Zevi Carmel Coast 1953 Educational = (RC) Hof ha-Karmel 510 
Institute 
Bezet Acre Plain 1949 Moshav ™ RC Sullam Zor 332 
Binyaminah (Givat Northern Sharon (Haderah Region) 1922 Urban Settlement — local council 9,765 
Ada) 
Biranit Western Upper Galilee 1964 Rural Settlement — (RC) Ma’aleh ha-Galil 
Biriyyah Eastern Upper Galilee 1945 Rural Settlement — RC Merom ha-Galil 780 
Bitan Aharon Central Sharon (Hefer Plain) 1936 Moshav lH RC Hefer Plain 633 
Bithah Northwestern Negev (Besor Region) 1950 Moshav ™ RC Merhavim 683 
Bizzaron Southern Coastal Plain (Malakhi 1935 Moshav ™ RC Be’er Tuviyyah 900 
Region) 
Bozrah Southern Sharon (Kefar Sava 1946 Moshav lH RC Hof ha-Sharon 745 
Region) 
Burgetah Central Sharon (Hefer Plain) 1949 Moshav ™ RC Hefer Plain 890 
Bustan ha-Galil Acre Plain 1948 Moshav lH RC Ga’aton 433 
Caesarea Northern Coastal Plain 1977 Urban Settlement local council 4,022 
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Dafnah Huleh Valley 1939 Kibbutz KM RC Ha-Galil ha-Elyon 551 
Daliyyah Manasseh Hills 1939 Kibbutz KA RC Megiddo 738 
Dalton Eastern Upper Galilee 1950 Moshav PM RC Merom ha-Galil 698 
Dan Huleh Valley 1939 Kibbutz KA RC Ha-Galil ha-Elyon 408 
Daverat Jezreel Valley 1946 Kibbutz IK RC Yizre’el 278 
Deganim (Merkaz Southern Coastal Plain (Malakhi 1948 Rural Center = (RC) Shafir 2,910 
Shapira) Region) 
Deganyah Kinneret Valley 1909 Kibbutz IK RC Jordan Valley 560 
(Deganiyyah) Alef 
Deganyah Kinneret Valley 1920 Kibbutz IK RC Jordan Valley 540 
(Deganiyyah) Bet 
Dekel Western Negev 1982 Moshav IH RC Eshkol 95 
Devir(ah) Northern Negev (Beersheba 1951 Kibbutz KA RC Benei Shimon 373 
Region) 
Devorah Jezreel Valley (Taanach Region) 1956 Moshav ™ RC Ha-Gilboa 227 
Dimonah Negev Hills 1955 City - municipality 33,676 
Dishon Eastern Upper Galilee 1953 Moshav 0Z RC Ha-Galil ha-Elyon 390 
Dolev Northern Judea Mountain 1983 Rural Community A RC Matteh Benjamin 963 
Dor Carmel Coast 1949 Moshav ™ RC Hof ha-Karmel 341 
Dorot Southern Coastal Plain (Ashekelon 1941 Kibbutz IK RC Sha’ar ha-Negev 457 
Region) 
Dovev Eastern Upper Galilee 1963 Moshav ™ RC Merom ha-Galil 430 
Efrat Etzyon Bloc; 67+ 1980 Town local council 7,273 
Eilat (Elath) Southern Negev 1951 Town - municipality 44,538 
Eilon Western Upper Galilee 1938 Kibbutz KA RC Sullam Zor 631 
Eilot Southern Arabah Valley 1962 Kibbutz KM RC Hevel Eilot 270 
Ein Ayyalah Carmel Coast 1949 Moshav ™ RC Hof ha-Karmel 703 
Ein Gev Kinneret Valley 1937 Kibbutz IK RC Jordan Valley 520 
Ein ha-Emek Manasseh Hills 1944 Rural Settlement — RC Megiddo 625 
Ein ha-Horesh Central Sharon (Hefer Plain) 1931 Kibbutz KA RC Hefer Plain 721 
Ein ha-Mifraz Zebulun Valley 1938 Kibbutz KA RC Na’aman 670 
Ein ha-Naziv Beth-Shean Valley 1946 Kibbutz KD RC Beth-Shean Valley 510 
Ein ha-Sheloshah — Northwestern Negev (Besor Region) 1950 Kibbutz 0Z RC Eshkol 333 
Ein ha-Shofet Manasseh Hills 1937 Kibbutz KA RC Megiddo 720 
Ein Hod Mount Carmel 1954 Artist’s Village = (RC) Hof ha-Karmel 472 
Ein Iron Northern Sharon (Haderah Region) 1934 Moshav ™ RC Manasseh 414 
Ein Karmel Carmel Coast 1947 Kibbutz KM RC Hof ha-Karmel 401 
Ein Sarid Southern Sharon (Kefar Sava 1950 Rural Settlement — RC Hadar ha-Sharon 1,180 
Region) 
Ein Shemer Northern Sharon (Haderah Region) 1927 Kibbutz KA RC Manasseh 761 
Ein Vered Southern Sharon (Kefar Sava 1930 Moshav ™ RC Hadar ha-Sharon 1,006 
Region) 
Ein Ya’akov Western Upper Galilee 1950 Moshav ™ RC Ma’aleh ha-Galil 544 
Ein Zivan Golan Heights; 67+ 1968 Kibbutz KM RC Golan 214 
Ein Zurim Southern Coastal Plain (Shafir 1949 Kibbutz KD RC Shafir 537 
Region) 
Eitan Southern Coastal Plain (Lachish 1955 Moshav PM RC Shafir 363 
Region) 
Eitanim Jerusalem Hills 1952 Hospital 7 (RC) Matteh Yehudah 200 
Elad Eastern Sharon 1988 Urban Settlement local council 22,600 
Elazar Etzyon Bloc; 67+ 1975 Moshav PM RC Etzyon Bloc 993 
Eli Samaria; 67+ 1984 Urban Settlement A RC Matteh Benjamin 2,308 
Eli'ad (El Al) Golan Heights; 67+ 1968 Moshav PM RC Golan 247 
Elifaz Arabah Valley 1982 Kibbutz TKM RC Eilot 45 
Elifelet Eastern Upper Galilee (Hazor 1949 Moshav ™ RC Ha-Galil ha-Elyon 476 
Region) 
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El-Rom Golan Heights; 67+ 1971 Kibbutz TKM RC Golan 267 
Elishama Southern Sharon 1951 Moshav ™ RC Ha-Yarkon 875 
Elkanah Northern Samaria; 67+ 1977 Urban Settlement local council 2,983 
Elkosh Western Upper Galilee 1949 Moshav T™ RC Ma’aleh ha-Galil 354 
Elon Moreh Samaria; 67+ 1979 Urban Community A 1,152 
Elyakhin Central Sharon (Hefer Plain) 1950 Rural Settlement — RC Hefer Plain 2,961 
Elyakim Manasseh Hills 1949 Moshav ™ RC Megiddo 637 
Elyashiv Central Sharon (Hefer Plain) 1933 Moshav HI RC Hefer Plain 452 
Emunim Southern Coastal Plain (Malakhi 1950 Moshav T™ RC Be’er Tuviyyah 694 
Region) 
Enav Samaria; 67+ 1981 Rural Community A RC Shomron 468 
Enat Coastal Plain (Petah Tikvah Region) 1925 Kibbutz IK RC Mifalot Afek 655 
En-Dor Eastern Lower Galilee 1948 Kibbutz KA RC Yizre’el 723 
En-Gedi Dead Sea Region 1953 Kibbutz IK RC Tamar 584 
En-Harod Harod Valley 1921 Kibbutz IK RC Ha-Gilboa 549 
En-Harod Harod Valley 1921 Kibbutz KM RC Ha-Gilboa 763 
En-Tamar Dead Sea Region 1982 Moshav ™ RC Tamar 149 
Erez Southern Coastal Plain (Ashkelon 1949 Kibbutz IK RC Sha’ar ha-Negev 324 
Region) 
Eshar Central Lower Galilee 1989 Community RC Misgav 392 
Eshbal Central Lower Galilee 1979 Kibbutz TKM RC Misgav 54 
Eshbol Northern Negev (Gerar Region) 1955 Moshav ™ RC Merhavim 244 
Eshel ha-Nasi Northern Negev (Besor Region) 1952 Agricultural (RC) Merhavim 397 
School — 
Eshkolot Southern Hebron Mountains; 67+ 1982 Rural Community A RC Hebron Mountain 231 
Eshtaol Judean Foothills 1949 Moshav ™ RC Matteh Yehudah 778 
Even Menahem Western Upper Galilee 1960 Moshav T™ RC Ma’aleh ha-Galil 301 
Even Sappir Jerusalem Hills 1950 Moshav ™ RC Matteh Yehudah 630 
Even Shemu’el Southern Coastal Plain (Lachish 1956 Rural Center = RC Shafir 516 
Region) 
Even Yehudah Southern Sharon (Netanyah 1932 Rural Settlement — local council 8,991 
Region) 
Even Yizhak (Galed) Manasseh Hills 1945 Kibbutz IK RC Megiddo 401 
Evron Acre Plain 1945 Kibbutz KA RC Ga’aton 702 
Eyal Southern Sharon (Kefar Sava 1949 Kibbutz KM RC Ha-Sharon ha-Tikhon 387 
Region) 
Ez Efrayim Samaria; 67+ 1985 Urban Settlement RC Shomron 627 
Ezer Southern Coastal Plain (Malakhi 1966 Rural Center = (RC) Be’er Tuviyyah 970 
Region) 
Ga’ash Southern Sharon (Herzliyyah 1951 Kibbutz KA RC Hof ha-Sharon 507 
Region) 
Ga’aton Western Upper Galilee 1948 Kibbutz KA RC Ga’aton 41 
Gadish Jezreel Valley (Taanach Region) 1956 Moshav ™ RC Ha-Gilboa 275 
Gadot Eastern Upper Galilee (Hazor 1949 Kibbutz KM RC Ha-Galil ha-Elyon 371 
Region) 
Galon Southern Judean Foothills 1946 Kibbutz KA RC Yo’av 307 
Gan ha-Darom Coastal Plain (Rehovot Region) 1953 Moshav lH RC Gederot 352 
Gan ha-Shomron Northern Sharon (Haderah Region) 1934 Rural Settlement — RC Manasseh 638 
Gan Hayyim Southern Sharon (Kefar Sava 1935 Moshav ™ RC Ha-Sharon ha-Tikhon 666 
Region) 
Gannei Am Southern Sharon (Kefar Sava 1934 Moshav = RC Ha-Yarkon 235 
Region) 
Gannei Tikvah Coastal Plain (Petah Tikvah Region) 1953 Urban Settlement — local council 11,970 
Gannei Yehudah Coastal Plain (Petah Tikvah Region) 1951 Moshav lH RC Mifalot Afek 
Gannei Yohanan Coastal Plain (Rehovot Region) 1950 Moshav ™ RC Gezer 593 


(Gannei Yonah) 
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Gan Ner Gilboa Mountain 1987 Urban Settlement RC Ha-Gilboa 2,599 
Gannot Hadar Southern Sharon (Netanyah 1964 Rural Settlement — RC Ha-Sharon ha-Zefoni 498 
Region) 
Gan Shelomo Coastal Plain (Rehovot Region) 1927 Kibbutz IK RC Brenner 411 
(Kevuzat Schiller) 
Gan Shemu’el Northern Sharon (Haderah Region) 1913 Kibbutz KA RC Manasseh 829 
Gan Sorek Coastal Plain (Rishon le-Zion 1950 Moshav ™ RC Gan Raveh 323 
Region) 
Gan Yavneh Coastal Plain (Rehovot Region) 1931 Rural Settlement — local council 13,970 
Gan Yoshiyyah Central Sharon (Hefer Valley) 1949 Moshav ™ RC Hefer Plain 561 
Gannot Coastal Plain (Lod Region) 1953 Moshav lH RC Emek Lod 480 
Gat Southern Coastal Plain (Lachish 1942 Kibbutz KA RC Yo’av 378 
Region) 
Gat Rimmon Coastal Plain (Petah Tikvah Region) 1926 Rural Settlement — RC Mifalot Afek 201 
Gazit Southeastern Lower Galilee 1948 Kibbutz KA RC Yizre’el 570 
Ge’ah Southern Coastal Plain (Ashkelon 1949 Moshav ™ RC Hof Ashkelon 534 
Region) 
Ge’alyah Coastal Plain (Rehovot Region) 1948 Moshav ™ RC Gan Raveh 1,095 
Gederah Coastal Plain (Rehovot Region) 1884 Urban Settlement — local council 13,643 
Gefen Southern Judean Foothills 1955 Moshav PM RC Matteh Yehudah 315 
Gelil Yam Southern Sharon (Herzliyyah 1943 Kibbutz KM RC Hof ha-Sharon 321 
Region) 
Gerofit Southern Arabah Valley 1963 Kibbutz IK RC Hevel Eilot 325 
Gesher Kinneret Valley 1939 Kibbutz IK RC Jordan Valley 472 
Gesher ha-Ziv Acre Plain 1949 Kibbutz IK RC Sullam Zor 663 
Geshur Golan Heights; 67+ 1971 Kibbutz KA RC Golan 192 
Ge’ulei Teiman Central Sharon (Hefer Plain) 1947 Moshav PM RC Hefer Plain 298 
Ge’ulim Southern Sharon 1945 Moshav ™ RC Hefer Plain 749 
Geva Harod Valley 1921 Kibbutz IK RC Ha-Gilboa 548 
Geva Binyamin Judea; 67+ 1984 Rural Community A RC Matteh Benjamin 2,032 
(Adam) 
Geva Karmel Carmel Coast 1949 Moshav ™ RC Hof ha-Karmel 704 
Gevaram Southern Coastal Plain (Ashkelon 1942 Kibbutz KM RC Hof Ashkelon 307 
Region) 
Gevat Jezreel Valley 1926 Kibbutz KM RC Kishon 664 
Gevim Southern Coastal Plain (Ashkelon 1947 Kibbutz IK RC Sha’ar ha-Negev 363 
Region) 
Gevulot Northwestern Negev (Besor Region) 1943 Kibbutz KM RC Eshkol 233 
Gezer Judean Foothills 1945 Kibbutz IK RC Gezer 356 
Gibbethon Coastal Plain (Rehovot Region) 1933 Moshav = RC Brenner 279 
Gidonah Harod Valley 1949 Rural Settlement — RC Ha-Gilboa 168 
Gilat Northern Negev (Gerar Region) 1949 Moshav ™ RC Merhavim 826 
Gilgal Lower Jordan Valley; 67+ 1970 Kibbutz KM RC Bikat ha-Yarden 164 
Gilon Lower Galilee 1980 Rural Community H RC Misgav 952 
Gimzo Judean Foothills 1950 Moshav PAI RC Modi’im 190 
Ginnaton Coastal Plain (Lod Region) 1949 Moshav ™ RC Modi’im 648 
Ginnegar Jezreel Valley 1922 Kibbutz IK RC Yizre’el 442 
Ginnosar Kinneret Valley 1937 Kibbutz KM RC Jordan Valley 488 
Gita Galilee 1980 Urban Community MH 225 
Gittit Lower Jordan Valley; 67+ 1973 Moshav H RC Bikat ha-Yarden 161 
Givat Adah- Northern Sharon (Haderah Region) 1903 Rural Settlement — local council 
Binyaminah 
Givat Avni Lower Galilee 1991 Urban Settlement RC Lower Galilee 2,010 
Givat Brenner Coastal Plain (Rehovot Region) 1928 Kibbutz KM RC Brenner 1,186 
Givat Ela Jezreel Valley 1988 Urban Community RC Jezreel Valley 1,680 
Givat ha-Sheloshah Coastal Plain (Petah Tikvah Region) 1925 Kibbutz KM RC Mifalot Afek 428 
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Givat Hayyim Central Sharon (Hefer Plain) 1932 Kibbutz IK RC Hefer Plain 805 
Givat Hayyim Central Sharon (Hefer Plain) 1932 Kibbutz KM RC Hefer Plain 919 
Givat Hen Southern Sharon 1933 Moshav ™ RC ha-Yarkon 336 
Givat Ko’ah Judean Foothills 1950 Moshav ™ RC Matteh Yehudah 478 
Givat Nili Northwestern Iron Hills 1953 Moshav H RC Allonah 445 
Givat 0z Jezreel Valley 1949 Kibbutz KA RC Megiddo 344 
Givat Shapira Southern Sharon 1958 Moshav lH RC Hefer Plain 168 
Givat Shemu’el Coastal Plain (Petah Tikvah Region) 1942 Urban Settlement — local council 17,409 
Givat Ye’arim Jerusalem Hills 1950 Moshav ™ RC Matteh Yehudah 993 
Givat Yeshayahu Judean Foothills (Adullam Region) 1958 Moshav 0Z RC Matteh Yehudah 363 
Givat Yo’av Golan Heights 1968 Moshav ™ RC Golan 398 
Givat Ze'ev Judea Mountains; 67+ 1983 Urban Settlement local council 10,635 
Givatayim Coastal Plain (Tel Aviv Region) 1922 City - municipality 47,948 
Givati Southern Coastal Plain (Malakhi 1950 Moshav T™ RC Be’er Tuviyyah 752 
Region) 
Givolim Northern Negev (Gerar Region) 1952 Moshav PM RC Azzatah 268 
Givon Hadashah Judean Hills; 67+ 1980 Urban Community RC Matteh Benjamin 1,179 
Givot Bar Northern Negev 2003 Urban Community RC Beni Shimeon 66 
Givot Zaid Jezreel Valley 1943 Rural Settlement — RC Kishon 
Gizo Judean Foothills 1968 Rural Settlement RC Matte Yehudah 190 
Gonen Eastern Upper Galilee (Hazor 1951 Kibbutz IK RC Ha-Galil ha Elyon 310 
Region) 
Goren Western Upper Galilee 1950 Moshav ™ RC Ma’aleh ha-Galil 425 
Gorenot ha-Galilee Northwestern Upper Galilee 1980 Regional Center RC Ma'ale Yosef 174 
Ha-Bonim Carmel Coast 1949 Moshav Shittufi TM RC Hof ha-Karmel 271 
Hadar Am Central Sharon (Hefer Valley) 1933 Rural Settlement — RC Hefer Plain 460 
Haderah Northern Sharon (Haderah Region) 1890 Town - municipality 75,283 
Hadid Northern Judean Foothills 1950 Moshav PM RC Modi’im 556 
Had Nes Golan Heights; 67+ 1989 Rural Community H RC Golan 439 
Hagor Southern Sharon (Kefar Sava 1949 Moshav ™ RC Mifalot Afek 615 
Region) 
Ha-Gosherim Huleh Valley 1949 Kibbutz KM RC Ha-Galil ha-Elyon 508 
Hafez Hayyim Southern Coastal Plain (Rehovot 1944 Kibbutz PAI RC Nahal Sorek 429 
Region) 
Ha-Hoterim Carmel Coast 1948 Kibbutz KM RC Hof ha-Karmel 499 
Haifa Mt. Carmel and Zebulun Valley - City - municipality 268,251 
thereof 25,065) 
non-Jews 
Halamish Southern Samaria; 67+ 1977 Rural Community RC Matte Benjaim 931 
Haluz Lower Galilee 1985 Urban Community MH RC Misgav 352 
Hamadyah Beth-Shean Valley 1942 Kibbutz IK RC Beth-Shean 343 
Ha-Ma’pil Northern Sharon 1945 Kibbutz KA RC Hefer Plain 496 
Hamrah Lower Jordan Valley 1971 Moshav 7 RC Bikat ha-Yarden 125 
Hanitah Western Upper Galilee 1938 Kibbutz IK RC Sullam Zor 440 
Hanni’el Central Sharon (Hefer Plain) 1950 Moshav ™ RC Hefer Plain 774 
Ha-Ogen Central Sharon (Hefer Valley) 1947 Kibbutz KA RC Hefer Plain 538 
Ha-On Kinneret Valley 1949 Kibbutz IK RC Jordan Valley 170 
Har Adar Judea 1986 Urban Community local council 2,074 
Har Amasa Judean Desert 1983 Rural Settlement RC Tamar 
Harashim Upper Galilee 1980 Rural Settlement RC Misgav 179 
Harduf Jezreel Valley 1982 Kibbutz TKM RC Jezreel Valley 385 
Harel Judean Foothills 1948 Kibbutz KA RC Matteh Yehudah 146 
Har Giloh Judea Hills 1973 Rural Community 371 
Haruzim Southern Sharon 1951 Rural Settlement — RC Hof ha-Sharon 662 
Hashmonaim Judea 1985 Rural Settlement A RC Matteh Benjamin 2,235 
Ha-Solelim Western Lower Galilee 1949 Kibbutz 0Z RC Kishon 697 
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Havazzelet ha- Central Sharon (Hefer Plain) 1935 Moshav IH RC Hefer Plain 286 
Sharon 
Ha-Yogev Jezreel Valley 1949 Moshav ™ RC Yizre’el 543 
Hazav Southern Coastal Plain (Malakhi 1949 Moshav ™ RC Be’er Tuviyyah 880 
Region) 
Hazerim Northern Negev (Beersheba 1946 Kibbutz IK RC Benei Shimon 795 
Region) 
Hazevah Central Arabah Valley 1965 Moshav ™ RC Tamar 419 
Hazon Eastern Lower Galilee 1969 Moshav PM RC Merom ha-Galil 358 
Hazor Ashdod Southern Coastal Plain (Malakhi 1946 Kibbutz KA RC Be’er Tuviyyah 535 
Region) 
Ha-Zore’a Jezreel Valley 1936 Kibbutz KA RC Megiddo 917 
Ha-Zore’im Eastern Lower Galilee 1939 Moshav PM RC Ha-Galil ha-Tahton 424 
Hazor ha-Gelilit Eastern Upper Galilee (Hazor 1953 Urban Settlement — local council 8,431 
Region) 
Hefzi-Bah Harod Valley 1922 Kibbutz KM RC Ha-Gilboa 393 
Helez Southern Coastal Plain (Ashkelon 1950 Moshav ™ RC Hof Ashkelon 433 
Region) 
Hemdat Lower Jordan Valley 1980 Rural Community A RC Bikat ha-Yarden 120 
Hemed Coastal Plain (Lod Region) 1950 Moshav PM RC Emek Lod 551 
Herev le-Et Central Sharon (Hefer Plain) 1947 Moshav lH RC Hefer Plain 727 
Hermesh Northern Samaria 1982 Rural Community H RC Shomron 229 
Herut Southern Sharon (Kefar Sava 1930 Moshav ™ RC Hadar ha-Sharon 1,028 
Region) 
Herzliyyah Southern Sharon 1924 City - municipality 83,638 
Hever Jezreel Valley (Taanach Region) 1958 Rural Center = (RC) Ha-Gilboa 382 
Hibbat Zion Central Sharon (Hefer Plain) 1933 Moshav HI RC Hefer Plain 458 
Hila Upper Galilee 1980 Rural Community RC Ma'ale Yosef 490 
Hinanit Western Samaria; 67+ 1981 Rural Community MH RC Shomron 707 
Hispin Golan Heights; 67+ 1974 Regional Center RC Golan 1,262 
Hod ha-Sharon Southern Sharon (Kefar Sava 1924 Urban Settlement — municipality 41,746 
Region) 
Hodiyyah Southern Coastal Plain (Ashkelon 1949 Moshav ™ RC Hof Ashkelon 544 
Region) 
Hofit Central Sharon (Hefer Plain 1955 Rural Settlement — RC Hefer Plain 753 
Hoglah Central Sharon (Hefer Plain) 1933 Moshav ™ RC Hefer Plain 487 
Holon Coastal Plain (Tel Aviv Region) 1933 City 7 municipality 165,778 
Horeshim Southern Sharon (Kefar Sava 1955 Kibbutz KA RC Mifalot Afek 224 
Region) 
Hosa'aya Jezreel Valley 1981 Urban Settlement PM RC Jezreel Valley 1,328 
Hosen Western Upper Galilee 1949 Moshav H RC Ma’aleh ha-Galil 657 
Hukkok Eastern Lower Galilee 1945 Kibbutz KM RC Jordan Valley 266 
Hulatah Huleh Valley 1937 Kibbutz KM RC Ha-Galil ha-Elyon 368 
Huldah Judean Foothills 1930 Kibbutz IK RC Gezer 313 
Idan Aravah Valley 1980 Moshav ™ RC Mid Aravah 232 
llaniyyah Eastern Lower Galilee 1902 Moshav IH RC Ha-Galil ha-Tahton 477 
Immanuel Samaria; 67+ 1983 Urban Settlement local council 2,585 
ltamar Samaria; 67+ 1984 Rural Community A RC Shomron 600 
Jerusalem Jerusalem Hills = City - municipality 706,368 
thereof 
37,061 
non-Jews 
Kabri Acre Plain 1949 Kibbutz KM RC Ga’aton 756 
Kadarim Upper Galilee 1980 Kibbutz TKM RC Upper Galilee 117 
Kadimah-Zoran Southern Sharon (Kefar Yonah 1933 Urban Settlement — local council 15,709 
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Kadoorie Eastern Lower Galilee 1931 Agricultural = (RC) Ha-Galil ha-Tahton 200 
School 
Kahal Upper Galilee 1980 Moshav T™ 353 
Kalanit Upper Galilee 1981 Moshav PM RC Merom ha-Galil 222 
Kalyah Dead Sea Region; 67 + 1968 Kibbutz IK RC Megillot 260 
Kammon Bet-Hakerem Valley 1980 Rural Community RC Misgav 553 
Kanaf Golan Heights 1991 Moshav ™ RC Golan 285 
Kannot Southern Coastal Plain (Malakhi 1952 Agricultural = (RC) Be’er Tuviyyah 284 
Region) School 
Karmei Yosef Judean Foothills 1984 Moshavah HI RC Gezer 1,873 
Karmei Zur Etzyon Bloc; 67+ 1984 Rural Community PM RC Etzyon Bloc 665 
Karmel Southern Hebron Mountains; 67+ 1981 Moshav A RC Hebron Mountain 319 
Karmi’el Western Lower Galilee 1964 Urban Settlement — municipality 43,507 
Karmiyyah Southern Coastal Plain (Ashkelon 1950 Kibbutz KA RC Hof Ashkelon 302 
Region) 
Karnei Shomron Western Samaria; 67+ 1978 Urban Settlement local council 6,170 
Kazir-Harish Iron Valley 1982 Urban Settlement local council 3,669 
Kazrin Golan Heights; 67+ 1977 Town local council 6,357 
Kedar Judea Mountains; 67+ 1985 Rural Community H RC Etzyon Bloc 658 
Kedmah Southern Coastal Plain (Malakhi 1946 Rural Settlement — (RC) Yo’av 90 
Region) 
Kedummim Central Samaria; 67+ 1977 Urban Settlement local council 3,010 
Kefar Adummim Judean Desert; 67+ 1979 Rural Community A RC Matteh Benjamin 2,006 
Kefar Ahim Southern Coastal Plain (Malakhi 1949 Moshav ™ RC Be’er Tuviyyah 467 
Region) 
Kefar Aviv Coastal Plain (Rehovot Region) 1951 Moshav lH RC Gederot 606 
Kefar Avodah Southern Sharon (Herzliyyah 1942 Educational = (RC) Hadar ha-Sharon 400 
Region) Institution 
Kefar Azar Coastal Plain (Tel Aviv Region) 1932 Moshav ™ RC Ono 545 
Kefar Azzah Southern Coastal Plain (Ashkelon 1951 Kibbutz IK RC Sha’ar ha-Negev 690 
Region) 
Kefar Barukh Jezreel Valley 1926 Moshav T™ RC Kishon 263 
Kefar Bialik Zebulun Valley (Haifa Bay Area) 1934 Moshav lH RC Zebulun 783 
Kefar Bilu Coastal Plain (Rehovot Region) 1932 Moshav ™ RC Gezer 1,041 
Kefar Bin Nun Judean Foothill 1952 Moshav lH RC Gezer 398 
Kefar Blum Huleh Valley 1943 Kibbutz IK RC Ha-Galil ha-Elyon 497 
Kefar Dani’el (Bet Coastal Plain (Lod Region) 1949 Moshav Shittufi TM RC Modi’im 268 
Hever) 

Kefar Ezyon Hebron Hills; 67 + 1967 Kibbutz KD RC Etzyon Bloc 416 
Kefar Galim Carmel Coast 1952 Agricultural = = 272 
School 
Kefar Gidon Jezreel Valley 1923 Moshav PAI RC Yizre’el 199 
Kefar Giladi Huleh Valley 1916 Kibbutz IK RC Ha-Galil ha-Elyon 489 
Kefar Glickson Northern Sharon (Haderah Region) 1939 Kibbutz 0Z RC Manasseh 285 
Kefar Habad Coastal Plain (Lod Region) 1949 Moshav = RC Emek Lod 4,538 
Kefar ha-Horesh Southern Lower Galilee 1933 Kibbutz IK RC Kishon 421 
Kefar Hananaya Upper Galilee 1990 Urban Settlement PM RC Merom ha-Galil 373 
Kefar ha-Makkabbi Zebulun Valley (Haifa Bay Area) 1936 Kibbutz IK RC Zebulun 295 
Kefar ha-Nagid Coastal Plain (Rishon le-Zion Area) 1949 Moshav ™ RC Gan Raveh 936 
Kefar ha-Nasi Eastern Upper Galilee (Hazor 1948 Kibbutz IK RC Ha-Galil ha-Elyon 490 

Region) 
Kefar ha-No’ar Zebulun Valley (Haifa Bay area) 1937 Agricultural = RC Zebulun 571 
Ha-dati School 
Kefar ha-Rif Southern Coastal Plain (Malakhi 1956 Moshav lH RC Yo’av 586 
Region) 
Kefar ha-Ro’eh Central Sharon (Hefer Plain) 1934 Moshav PM RC Hefer Plain 421 
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Kefar Haruv Golan Heights; 67+ 1974 Kibubtz IK RC Golan 239 
Kefar Hasidim Alef Zebulun Valley (Haifa Bay area) 1924 Moshav = RC Zebulun 570 
Kefar Hasidim Bet  Zebulun Valley (Haifa Bay area) 1950 Rural Settlement — RC Zebulun 188 
Kefar Hayyim Central Sharon (Hefer Plain) 1933 Moshav ™ RC Hefer Plain 467 
Kefar Hess Southern Sharon (Kefar Sava 1933 Moshav ™ RC Hadar ha-Sharon 1,037 
Region) 
Kefar Hittim Eastern Lower Galilee 1936 Moshav Shittufi TM RC Ha-Galil ha-Tahton 369 
Kefar Jawitz Southern Sharon (Kefar Sava 1932 Moshav PM RC Hadar ha-Sharon 481 
Region) 
Kefar Kisch Eastern Lower Galilee 1946 Moshav ™ RC Ha-Galil ha-Tahton 298 
Kefar Maimon Northern Negev (Gerar Region) 1956 Moshav PM RC Azzatah 213 
Kefar Malal Southern Sharon (Kefar Sava 1922 Moshav ™ RC Ha-Yarkon 447 
(formerly Ein Hai) — Region) 
Kefar Masaryk Zebulun Valley (Haifa Bay area) 1938 Kibbutz KA RC Zebulun 597 
Kefar Menahem Southern Coastal Plain (Malakhi 1937 Kibbutz KA RC Yo’av 462 
Region) 
Kefar Monash Central Sharon (Hefer Plain) 1946 Moshav ™ RC Hefer Plain 705 
Kefar Mordekhai Coastal Plain (Rehovot Region) 1950 Moshav lH RC Gederot 487 
Kefar Netter Southern Sharon 1939 Moshav = RC Hof ha-Sharon 619 
Kefar Pines Northern Sharon (Haderah 1933 Moshav PM RC Manasseh 946 
Region) 
Kefar Rosenwald — Western Upper Galilee 1967 Moshav ™ (RC) Ma’aleh ha-Galil 241 
(Zarit) 
Kefar Rosh ha- Acre Plain 1949 Kibbutz IK RC Sullam Zor 535 
Nikrah 
Kefar Ruppin Beth-Shean Valley 1938 Kibbutz IK RC Beth-Shean Valley 417 
Kefar Rut Judean Foothills 1977 Moshav ™ RC Modi'in Region 221 
Kefar Sava Southern Sharon 1903 Town - municipality 79,771 
Kefar Shammai Eastern Upper Galilee 1949 Moshav PM RC Merom ha-Galil 304 
Kefar Shemaryahu Southern Sharon (Herzliyyah 1937 Rural Settlement — local council 1,790 
Region) 
Kefar Shemu’el Judean Foothills 1950 Moshav 0Z RC Gezer 581 
Kefar Silver Southern Coastal Plain (Ashkelon 1957 Agricultural = (RC) Hof Ashkelon 322 
Region) School 
Kefar Syrkin Coastal Plain (Petah Tikvah 1936 Rural Settlement — RC Mifalot Afek 963 
Region) 
Kefar Szold Huleh Valley 1942 Kibbutz KM RC Ha-Galil ha-Elyon 413 
Kefar Tapu’ah Samaria; 67+ 1978 Rural Community A RC Shomron 593 
Kefar Tavor Eastern Lower Galilee 1901 Rural Settlement — local council 2,375 
Kefar Truman Northern Judean Foothills 1949 Moshav ™ RC Modi’im 515 
Kefar Uriyyah Judean Foothills 1944 Moshav ™ RC Matteh Yehudah 424 
Kefar Veradim Upper Galilee 1993 Rural Community local council 5,406 
Kefar Vitkin Central Sharon (Hefer Valley) 1933 Moshav ™ RC Hefer Plain 1,545 
Kefar Warburg Southern Coastal Plain (Malakhi 1939 Moshav TM Be’er RC 781 
Region) Tuviyyah 
Kefar Yehezkel Harod Valley 1921 Moshav ™ RC Ha-Gilboa 641 
Kefar Yehoshu’a Jezreel Valley 1927 Moshav ™ RC Kishon 707 
Kefar Yonah Southern Sharon 1932 Rural Settlement — local Council 12,351 
Kefar Zeitim Eastern Lower Galilee 1950 Moshav ™ RC Ha-Galil ha-Tahton 479 
Kela Alon Golaln Heights 1984 Rural Community RC Golan 58 
Kelahim Northern Negev (Gerar Region) 1954 Moshav IH RC Merhavim 265 
Kelil Western Upper Galilee 1979 Rural Community 1H RC Matteh Asher 255 
Kemehin Central Negev 1988 Moshav ™ RC Ramat Negev 161 
Keramim Northern Negev 1980 Kibbutz KA RC Benei Shimeon 75 
Kerem Ben Zimrah Eastern Upper Galilee 1949 Moshav PM RC Merom ha-Galil 401 
Kerem Maharal Mount Carmel 1949 Moshav ™ RC Hof ha-Karmel 425 
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Kerem Shalom Northwestern Negev (Besor Region) 1956 Kibbutz KA RC Eshkol 
Kerem Yavneh Coastal Plain (Rehovot Region) 1963 Educational PM RC Hevel Yavneh 335 
Institution (Yeshivah) 
Kesalon Judean Hills 1952 Moshav IH RC Matteh Yehudah 325 
Keshet Golan Heights; 67+ 1974 Moshav PM RC Golan 501 
Keturah Arabah Valley 1973 Kibbutz lH RC Eilot Region 435 
Kevuzat Yavneh Coastal Plain (Rehovot Region) 1941 Kibbutz KD RC Hevel Yavneh 1,052 
Kidmat Zevi Golan Heights; 67+ 1985 Moshav HI RC Golan 341 
Kidron Coastal Plain (Rehovot Region) 1949 Moshav ™ RC Brenner 1,067 
Kinneret Kinneret Valley 1908 Kibbutz IK RC Jordan Valley 625 
Kinneret Kinneret Valley 1909 Rural Settlement — local council 503 
Kiryat Anavim Jerusalem Hills 1920 Kibbutz IK RC Matteh Yehudah 307 
Kiryat Arba Hebron Area; 67+ 1972 Town local council 6,651 
Kiryat Ata Zebulun Valley (Haifa Bay area) 1925 Town = municipality 48,930 
Kiryat Bialik Zebulun Valley (Haifa Bay area) 1934 Urban Settlement — municipality 36,755 
Kiryat Ekron Coastal Plain (Rehovot Region) 1948 Urban Settlement — local council 9,719 
Kiryat Gat Southern Coastal Plain (Lachish 1954 Urban Settlement — municipality 47,820 
Region) 
Kiryat Haroshet Zebulun Valley (Haifa Bay area) 1935 Rural Settlement — local council 
Kiryat Malakhi Southern Coastal Plain (Malakhi 1951 Urban Settlement — municipality 19,391 
Region) 
Kiryat Motzkin Zebulun Valley (Haifa Bay area) 1934 Urban Settlement — municipality 39,526 
Kiryat Netafim Samaria; 67+ 1983 Rural Community PM RC Shomron 419 
Kiryat Ono Coastal Plain (Tel Aviv Region) 1939 Urban Settlement — municipality 24,791 
Kiryat Shemonah —_ Huleh Valley 1950 Urban Settlement — municipality 22,006 
Kiryat Tivon Southern Lower Galilee (Tivon 1937 Urban Settlement — local council 13,567 
Hills) 
Kiryat Yam Zebulun Valley (Haifa Bay area) 1946 Urban Settlement — municipality 39,976 
Kiryat Ye’arim Jerusalem Hills 1952 Educational - (RC) Matteh Yehudah 249 
Institution 
Kishor Central Upper Galilee 1980 Kibbutz and Rural RC Misgav 71 
Community 
Kissufim Northwestern Negev (Besor Region) 1951 Kibbutz KM RC Eshkol 170 
Kokhav Mikha’el Southern Coastal Plain (Ashkelon 1950 Kibbutz ™ RC Hof Ashkelon 531 
Region) 
Kokhav ha-Shahar Northeastern Judea; 67+ 1977 Rural Community RC Matteh Benjamin 1,365 
Kokhav Ya'akov Judea; 67+ 1985 Urban Community A RC Shomron 4,389 
Kokhav Yair (Zur Eastern Sharon 1981 Urban Community local council 11,802 
Yigal) 
Komemiyyut Southern Coastal Plain (Malakhi 1950 Moshav T™ RC Shafir 246 
Region) 
Koranit Northwestern Lower 1982 Rural Community RC Misgav 627 
Korazim Upper Galilee 1983 Moshav HI RC Mevo’ot Hermon 430 
Lachish (Lakhish) Southern Coastal Plain (Lachish 1955 Moshav ™ RC Lachish 480 
Region) 
Lahav (Ziklag) Northern Negev (Beersheba 1952 Kibbutz KA RC Benei Shimon 393 
Region) 
Lahavot ha-Bashan Huleh Valley 1846 Kibbutz KA RC Ha-Galil ha-Elyon 437 
Lahavot Havivah Northern Sharon (Haderah Region) 1949 Kibbutz KA RC Manasseh 257 
Lapid Judean Lowland 1996 Urban Settlement 2,228 
Lapidot Central Upper Galile 1978 Moshav T™ RC Ma'ale Yosef 161 
Lavi Eastern Lower Galilee 1949 Kibbutz KD RC Ha-Galil ha-Tahton 671 
Lavon Lower Galilee 1980 Rural Community RC Misgav 183 
Liman Acre Plain 1949 Moshav ™ RC Sullam Zor 593 
Li On Judean Foothills (Adullam Region) 1960 Rural Center = (RC) Matteh Yehudah 
Livnim Upper Galilee 1982 Rural Community TM RC Merom ha-Galil 402 
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Lod (Lydda) Coastal Plain (Lod Region) - Town = municipality 66,572 
thereof 14,661 
non-Jews 
Lod Airport Coastal Plain (Lod Region) (1961) Airport and - - 
Industrial Area 
Lohamei ha-Getta’ot Acre Plain 1949 Kibbutz KM RC Ga’aton 468 
Lotan Aravah Valley 1983 Kibbutz KM RC Eilot 188 
Lotem Lower Galilee 1978 Kibbutz TKM RC Misgav 430 
Luzit Southern Judean Foothills 1955 Moshav ™ RC Matteh Yehudah 341 
Ma’agen Kinneret Valley 1949 Kibbutz IK RC Jordan Valley 338 
Ma’agan Mikha’el Carmel Coast 1949 Kibbutz KM RC Hof ha-Karmel 1,331 
Ma’aleh Adumim Judea Desert; 67+ 1977 Urban Settlement municipality 28,923 
Ma'aleh Amos Etzyon Bloc; 67+ 1981 Rural Community H RC Etzyon Bloc 319 
Ma'eleh Efrayim Eastern Samaria; 67+ 1970 Urban Settlement local council 1,456 
Ma'aleh Gamla Golan Heights; 67+ 1976 Moshav ™ RC Golan 306 
Ma’aleh Gilboa Mt. Gilboa 1962 Kibbutz - (RC) Beth-Shean Valley 256 
Ma’aleh ha- Jerusalem Hills 1938 Kibbutz IK RC Matteh Yehudah 340 
Hamishah 
Ma'‘aleh Levonah = Samaria; 67+ 1983 Rural Community A RC Matteh Benjamin 514 
Ma'aleh Miknmas Judean Desert; 67+ 1981 Rural Community A RC Matteh Benjamin 1.055 
Ma'‘aleh Shomron = Samaria; 67+ 1980 Rural Community H RC Shomron 549 
Ma’a lot-Tarshihah Western Upper Galilee (1957) Urban Settlement — municipality 20,991 
thereof 4,447 
non-Jews 
Ma’anit Northern Sharon (Haderah Region) 1942 Kibbutz KA RC Manasseh 467 
Ma’as Coastal Plain (Petah Tikvah Region) 1935 Moshav ™ RC Mifalot Afek 652 
Ma’barot Central Sharon (Hefer Plain) 1933 Kibbutz KA RC Hefer Plain 751 
Mabbu’im Northern Negev (Gerar Region) 1958 Rural Center = RC Merhavim 1,012 
Ma’gallim Northern Negev (Gerar Region) 1958 Rural Center = (RC) Azzatah 1,395 
Magen Northwestern Negev (Besor Region) 1949 Kibbutz KA RC Eshkol 449 
Magen Shaul Jezreel Valley (Taanach Region) 1976 Moshav ™ RC Ha-Gilboa 249 
Maggal Northern Sharon (Haderah Region) 1953 Kibbutz IK RC Manasseh 509 
Magshimim Coastal Plain (Petah Tikvah Region) 1949 Moshav lH RC Mifalot Afek 699 
Mahanayim Eastern Upper Galilee (Hazor (1939) Kibbutz KM RC Ha-Galil ha-Elyon 354 
Region) 
Mahaneh Yisrael Coastal Plain (Lod Region) 1950 Rural Settlement (under liquidation) 
Malkishu’a Mount Gilboa 1976 Rehabilitation Institution RC Beit Shean Valley 92 
Malkiyyah Eastern Upper Galilee 1949 Kibbutz KM RC Ha-Galil ha-Elyon 323 
Manarah Eastern Upper Galilee 1943 Kibbutz KM RC Ha-Galil ha-Elyon 241 
Manof Northwestern Lower Galilee 1980 Rural Community 1H RC Misgav 556 
Manot Western Upper Galilee 1980 Moshav ™ RC Ma'aleh Yosef 335 
Ma’on Southern Hebron Mountain; 67+ 1981 Rural Community A RC Hebron Mountain 308 
Ma’or Northern Sharon (Manasseh 1953 Moshav ™ RC Manasseh 742 
Region) 
Ma’oz Hayyim Beth-Shean Valley 1937 Kibbutz KM RC Beth-Shean Valley 566 
Margaliyyot Eastern Upper Galilee 1951 Moshav ™ RC Ha-Galil ha-Elyon 367 
Masad Lower Galilee 1983 Rural Community MH RC Lower Galilee 342 
Mashabbei Sadeh__ Negev Hills 1949 Kibbutz KM RC Ramat ha-Negev 450 
Mashen Southern Coastal Plain (Ashkelon 1950 Moshav ™ RC Hof Ashkelon 651 
Region) 
Maslul Northwestern Negev (Besor Region) 1950 Moshav ™ RC Merhavim 343 
Massadah Kinneret Region 1937 Kibbutz IK RC Jordan Valley 289 
Massu’ah Lower Jordan Valley; 67+ 1970 Moshav 0Z RC Bikat ha-Yarden 140 
Massu’ot Yizhak Southern Coastal Plain (Malakhi 1949 Moshav Shittufi PM RC Shafir 539 
Region) 
Matan Southern Sharon 1997 Urban Settlement RC Southern Sharon 2,900 
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Matat Northwestern Upper Galilee 1979 Rural Community RC Ma'ale Yosef 182 
Mattityahu Judan Hills; 67+ 1981 Moshav PAI 1,347 
Matta Judean Hills 1950 Moshav ™ RC Matteh Yehudah 528 
Mavki’im Southern Coastal Plain (Ashkelon 1949 Moshav Shittufi TM RC Hof Ashkelon 225 
Region) 
Ma’yan Barukh Huleh Valley 1947 Kibbutz IK RC Ha-Galil ha-Elyon 252 
Ma’yan Zevi Mt. Carmel 1938 Kibbutz IK RC Hof ha-Karmel 488 
Mazkeret Batyah Coastal Plain (Rehovot Region) 1883 Rural Settlement — local council 7,822 
Mazli’ah Coastal Plain (Lod Region) 1950 Moshav ™ RC Gezer 1,126 
Mazor Coastal Plain (Petah Tikvah 1949 Moshav ™ RC Modi’im 970 
Region) 
Mazzuvah Western Upper Galilee 1940 Kibbutz IK RC Sullam Zor 441 
Mefallesim Southern Coastal Plain (Ashkelon 1949 Kibbutz IK RC Sha’ar ha-Negev 458 
Region) 
Megadim Carmel Coast 1949 Moshav ™ RC Hof ha-Karmel 743 
Megiddo Jezreel Valley 1949 Kibbutz KA RC Megiddo 326 
Mehaseyah Judean Foothills 1950 Rural Settlement RC Matteh Yehudah 
Meholah Lower Jordan Valley; 67 + 1968 Moshav - RC 360 
Mei Ammi Samaria (Iron Hills) 1963 Kibbutz KA Bikat Ha-Yarden 
Me’ir Shefayah Mt. Carmel (1923) Agricultural = RC Hof ha-Karmel 417 
School 
Meishar Coastal Plain (Rehovot Region) 1950 Moshav lH RC Gederot 501 
Meitar Northern Negev 1987 Urban Settlement local council 6,515 
Meitav Jezreel Valley (Taanach Region) 1954 Moshav ™ RC Ha-Gilboa 347 
Mele’ah Jezreel Valley (Taanach Region) 1956 Moshav ™ RC Ha-Gilboa 329 
Melilot Northern Negev (Gerar Region) 1953 Moshav PM RC Azzatah 248 
Menahemiyyah Eastern Lower Galilee 1902 Moshav IH local council 1,080 
Menuhah (Vardon) Southern Coastal Plain (Malakhi 1953 Moshav ™ RC Lachish 351 
Region) 
Me’onah Western Upper Galilee 1949 Moshav T™ RC Ma’aleh ha-Galil 511 
Merav Bet Shean Valley 1987 Kibbutz KD RC Bet Shean Valley 366 
Merhav Am Central Negev 2002 Urban Settlement RC Ramat Negev 99 
Merhavyah Harod Valley 1922 Moshav ™ RC Yizre’el 658 
Merhavyah Harod Valley 1911 Kibbutz KA RC Yizre’el 724 
Merom Golan Golan Heights 1967 Kibbutz KM RC Golan 411 
Meron Eastern Upper Galilee - Moshav PM RC Merom ha-Galil 794 
Mesillat Zion Judean Foothills 1950 Moshav ™ RC Matteh Yehudah 692 
Mesillot Beth-Shean Valley 1938 Kibbutz KA RC Beth-Shean Valley 401 
Metullah Eastern Upper Galilee 1896 Rural Settlement — local council 1,490 
Mevasseret Zion Jerusalem Hills 1951 Urban Settlement — local council 21,734 
(Ziyyon) 
Mevo Beitar Jerusalem Hills 1950 Moshav Shittufi H RC Matteh Yehudah 292 
Mevo Dotan Northern Samaria; 67+ 1977 Rural Community A RC Shomron 287 
Mevo Hammah Golan Heights; 67+ 1968 Kibbutz IK RC Golan 325 
Mevo Horon Judean Hills; 67 + 1969 - PAI - 827 
Mevo Modi’im Judean Foothills 1964 Kibbutz PAI RC Modi’im 152 
Mezadot Yehudah Southern Hebron Mountain 1983 Moshav A RC Hebron Mountain 425 
Meizar Golan Heights 1981 Kibbutz TKM RC Golan 44 
Mezer Northern Sharon (Haderah Region) 1953 Kibbutz KA RC Manasseh 382 
Midrakh Oz Jezreel Valley 1952 Moshav ™ RC Megiddo 483 
Midreshet Ruppin Central Sharon (Hefer Plain) 1948 Seminary = = 
Migdal Kinneret Valley 1910 Rural Settlement — local council 1,470 
Migdal ha-Emek Southern Lower Galilee 1952 Urban Settlement — local council 24,760 
Migdalim Samaria; 67+ 1983 Rural Community A RC Shomron 151 
Migdal 0z Etzyon Bloc; 67+ 1977 Kibbutz KD RC Etzyon Bloc 313 
Mikhmannim Lower Galilee 1980 Rural Community RC Misgav 270 
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Mikhmoret Central Sharon (Hefer Plain) 1945 Moshav and ™ RC Hefer Plain 1,056 
Educational 
Institution 
Mikveh Yisrael Coastal Plain (Tel Aviv Region) 1870 Agricultural 7 - 747 
School 
Misgav Am Eastern Upper Galilee 1945 Kibbutz KM RC Ha-Galil ha-Elyon 242 
Misgav Dov Coastal Plain (Rehovot Region) 1950 Moshav H RC Gederot 529 
Mishmar Ayyalon — Judean Foothills 1949 Moshav M RC Gezer 406 
Mishmar David Judean Foothills 1949 Kibbutz IK RC Gezer 234 
Mishmar ha-Emek — Jezreel Valley 1926 Kibbutz KA RC Megiddo 922 
Mishmar ha-Negev Northern Negev (Gerar Region) 1946 Kibbutz KM RC Benei Shimon 581 
Mishmar ha-Sharon Central Sharon (Hefer Plain) 1933 Kibbutz IK RC Hefer Plain 459 
Mishmar ha-Shivah Central Coastal Plain (Lod Region) 1949 Moshav = RC Emek Lod 677 
Mishmar ha-Yarden Eastern Upper Galilee (Hazor (1949) | Moshav H RC Ha-Galil ha-Elyon 445 
Region) 
Mishmarot Northern Sharon (Haderah Region) 1933 Kibbutz IK RC Manasseh 253 
Mishmeret Southern Sharon (Kefar Sava 1946 Moshav ™ RC Hadar ha-Sharon 618 
Region) 
Mivtahim Northwestern Negev (Besor 1950 Moshav ™ RC Azzatah 314 
Region) 
Mizra Jezreel Valley 1923 Kibbutz KA RC Yizre’el 710 
Mizpeh Eastern Lower Galilee 1908 Rural Settlement — RC Ha-Galil ha-Tahton 150 
Mizpeh Aviv Lower Galilee 1981 Rural Community RC Misgav 636 
Mizpeh Netofa Lower Galilee 1979 Cooperative RC Lower Galilee 572 
Settlment 
Mizpeh Ramon Central Negev Hills 1954 Urban Settlement — local council 4,631 
Mizpeh Shalem Dead Sea Region; 67 + 1970 - = = 
Mizpeh Yeriho Dead Sea Region 1978 Rural Community A RC Matteh Benjamin 1,469 
Modi'in (Makkabim- Central Israel 1996 Urban Settlement municipality 53,079 
Re’ut) 
Modi'in Illit Judea Hills 1996 Urban Settlement local council 27,386 
Moledet Southeastern Lower Galilee 1937 Moshav Shittufi TM RC Ha-Gilboa 192 
(B’nai B’rith) 
Moran Northern Lower Galilee 1976 Kibbutz KM RC Misgav 124 
Moreshet Northwestern Lower Galilee 1981 Rural Community 1H RC Misgav 879 
Moza Illit Jerusalem Hills 1933 Rural Settlement — RC Matteh Yehudah 827 
Moza Tahtit Jerusalem Hills 1894 Rural Settlement — (RC) Matteh Yehudah 
Na‘aleh Southwestern Samaria 1988 Rural Community RC Matteh Benjamin 600 
Na’an Coastal Plain (Rehovot Region) 1930 Kibbutz KM RC Gezer 1,169 
Na’aran Lower Jordan Valley; 67 + 1970 - - - 
Nahalah Southern Coastal Plain (Malakhi 1953 Moshav ™ RC Yo’av 385 
Region) 
Nahalal Jezreel Valley 1921 Moshav ™ RC 926 
Nahalat Yehudah Coastal Plain (Rishon le-Zion 1914 Rural Settlement — local council 
Region) 
Nahaliel Southwestern Samaria 1984 Rural Community PAI RC Matteh Benjamin 282 
Nahal Golan Golan; 67 + 1967 Kibbutz IK - a 
Nahal 0z Northwestern Negev 1951 Kibbutz IK RC Sha’ar ha-Negev 285 
Naham Judean Foothills 1950 Moshav PM RC Matteh Yehudah 
Nahariyyah Acre Plain 1934 Town - municipality 49,306 
Nahsholim Carmel Coast 1948 Kibbutz KM RC Hof ha-Karmel 392 
Nahshon Judean Foothills 1950 Kibbutz KA RC Matteh Yehudah 380 
Nahshonim Northern Judean Foothills 1949 Kibbutz KA RC Mifalot Afek 305 
Naomi Lower Jordan Valley 1982 Moshav ™ RC Bikat ha-Yarden 127 
Nataf Jerusalem Corridor 1982 Rural Community 390 
Natur Golan Heights; 67+ 1980 Kibbutz KA RC Golan 
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Nazerat Illit Southern Lower Galilee 1957 Urban Settlement — municipality 43,939 
thereof 4,848 
non-Jews 
Negbah Southern Coastal Plain (Malakhi 1939 Kibbutz KA RC Yo’av 387 
Region) 

Negohot Southern Hebron Mountain; 67+ 1982 Rural Community RC Hebron Mountain 135 

Nehalim Coastal Plain (Petah Tikvah Region) 1948 Moshav PM RC Modi’in 1,946 

Nehorah Coastal Plain (Lachish Region) 1956 Rural Center = RC Lachish 1,121 

Ne’ot Golan Golan Heights; 67+ 1968 Moshav HI RC Golan 291 

Ne’ot ha-Kikar Northern Arabah Valley (1970) | Moshav Shittufi — RC Tamar 226 

Ne’ot Mordekhai Huleh Valley 1946 Kibbutz IK RC Ha-Galil ha-Elyon 481 

Ne’ot Semadar Arabah Valley 1982 Kibbutz TKM RC Eilot Region 157 

Nes Harim Jerusalem Hills 1950 Moshav ™ RC Matteh Yehudah 554 

Nesher Zebulun Valley (Haifa Bay area) 1925 Urban Settlement — municipality 21,174 

Nes Ziyyonah Costal Plain (Rishon le-Zion Region) 1883 Urban Settlement — municipality 27,830 

Neta’im Coastal Plain (Rishon le-Zion 1932 Moshav ™ RC Gan Raveh 479 

Region) 

Netanyah Southern Sharon 1929 City - municipality 169,415 

Netiv ha-Gedud Lower Jordan Valley 1976 Moshav T™ RC Bikat ha-Yarden 132 

Netiv ha-Lamed He Southern Judean Foothills 1949 Kibbutz KM RC Matteh Yehudah 402 

Netiv ha-Shayyarah Acre Plain 1950 Moshav T™ RC Ga’aton 444 

Netivot Northwestern Negev (Gerar Region) 1956 Urban Settlement — municipality 23,654 

Netu’ah Western Upper Galilee 1966 Moshav ™ (RC) Ma’aleh ha-Galil 256 

Ne’urim Central Sharon (Hefer Plain) 1953 Educational = (RC) Hefer Plain 561 

Institution 
Nevatim Northern Negev (Beersheba 1946 Moshav ™ RC Benei Shimon 627 
Region) 

Neveh Ativ Golan Heights; 67+ 1972 Moshav Shittufi 0Z RC Golan 167 

Neveh Daniel Etzyon Bloc; 67+ 1982 Rural Community PM RC Etzyon Bloc 1,225 

Neveh Efrayim Coastal Plain (Petah Tikvah Region) 1953 Rural Settlement — local council 

(Monosson) 

Neveh Eitan Beth-Shean Valley 1938 Kibbutz IK RC Beth-Shean Valley 147 

Neveh Harif Arabah Valley 1987 Kibbutz TKM RC Eilot Region 62 

Neveh Ilan Jerusalem Hills (1946) —- - 7 324 

Neveh Mivtah Southern Coastal Plain (Malakhi 1950 Moshav ™ RC Be’er Tuviyyah 486 

Region) 
Neveh Shalom Judean Mountains 1983 Rural Community RC Matteh Yehudah 180 
thereof 92 
non-Jews 
Neveh Ur Northern Beth-Shean Valley 1949 Kibbutz KM RC Beth-Shean Valley 416 
Neveh Ziv Western Upper Galilee 1989 Rural Community RC Ma'ale Yosef 368 
Neveh Yam Carmel Coast 1939 Kibbutz IK RC Hof ha-Karmel 201 
Neveh Yamin Southern Sharon (Kefar Sava 1949 Moshav ™ RC Ha-Sharon ha-Tikhon 1.048 
Region) 

Neveh Yarak Southern Sharon (Herzliyyah 1951 Moshav T™ RC Ha-Yarkon 938 
Region) 

Nezer Sereni Coastal Plain (Rishon le-Zion 1948 Kibbutz IK RC Gezer 523 
Region) 
Nili Western Samaria 1981 Rural Community A RC Matteh Benjamin 829 
Nimrod Golan Heights; 67+ 1981 Rural Community RC Golan 
Nir Akiva Northern Negev (Gerar Region) 1953 Moshav ™ RC Merhavim 225 
Nir Am Southern Coastal Plain (Ashkelon 1943 Kibbutz IK RC Sha’ar ha-Negev 298 
Region) 

Nir Banim Southern Coastal Plain (Malakhi 1954 Moshav ™ RC Shafir 588 
Region) 

Nir David Beth-Shean Valley 1936 Kibbutz KA RC Beth-Shean Valley 530 
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Nir Eliyahu Southern Sharon (Kefar Sava 1950 Kibbutz IK RC Ha-Sharon ha-Tikhon 341 
Region) 
Nir Ezyon Mt. Carmel 1950 Moshav Shittufi PM RC Hof ha-Karmel 830 
Nir Gallim Southern Coastal Plain (Yavneh 1949 Moshav Shittufi PM RC Hevel Yavneh 563 
Region) 
Nir Hen Southern Coastal Plain (Lachish 1955 Moshav ™ RC Lachish 341 
Region) 
Nirim Northwestern Negev (Besor Region) 1949 Kibbutz KA RC Eshkol 356 
Nir Moshe Northern Negev (Gerar Region) 1953 Moshav ™ RC Merhavim 343 
Nirit Southern Sharon 1982 Urban Settlement RC Southern Sharon 1,068 
Nir 0z Northwestern Negev (Besor Region) 1955 Kibbutz KA RC Eshkol 368 
Nir Yafeh Jezreel Valley (Taanach Region) 1956 Moshav ™ RC Ha-Gilboa 377 
Nir Yisrael Southern Coastal Plain (Ashkelon 1949 Moshav 0Z RC Hof Ashkelon 650 
Region) 
Nir Yizhak (formerly Northwestern Negev (Besor Region) (1949) — Kibbutz KA RC Eshkol 570 
Nirim) 

Nir Zevi Coastal Plain (Lod Region) 1954 Moshav lH RC Emek Lod 1,005 
Nizzanah Central Negev 1980 Educational 142 
Center 
Nizzanei 0z Southern Sharon (Kefar Yonah 1951 Moshav ™ RC Ha-Sharon ha-Zefoni 759 

Region) 
Nizzanim Southern Coastal Plain (Ashkelon 1943 Kibbutz 0Z RC Hof Ashkelon 360 
Region) 
No’am Southern Coastal Plain (Lachish 1953 Moshav PM RC Shafir 404 
Region) 
Nof Ayalon Judean Lowland 1994 Rural Community RC Gezer 2,377 
Nofekh Coastal Plain (Petah Tikvah Region) 1949 Rural Settlement — RC Modi’im 341 
Nofim Samaria; 67+ 1987 Rural Community RC Shomron 414 
Nofit Western Lower Galilee 1987 Rural Community 2,291 
Nogah Southern Coastal Plain (Lachish 1955 Moshav ™ RC Lachish 332 
Region) 
Nokedim Etzyon Bloc; 67+ 1982 Rural Community A RC Etzyon Bloc 674 
Nordiyyah Southern Sharon (Netanyah 1948 Moshav Shittufi H RC Ha-Sharon ha-Zefoni 2,104 
Region) 
Odem Golan Heights; 67+ 1976 Moshav Shituffi RC Golan 93 
Ofakim Northwestern Negev (Besor Region) 1955 Urban Settlement — municipality 24,017 
Ofer Mount Carmel 1950 Moshav ™ RC Hof ha-Karmel 367 
Ofra Northeastern Judea; 67+ 1973 Rural Community A RC Matteh Benjamin 2,264 
Ohad Northwestern Negev (Besor Region) 1969 Moshav ™ (RC) Eshkol 219 
Olesh Central Sharon (Hefer Plain) 1949 Moshav ™ RC Hefer Plain 744 
Omen Jezreel Valley (Taanach Region) 1958 Rural Center = (RC) Ha-Gilboa 449 
Omer Northern Negev (Beersheba 1949 Rural Settlement — local council 5,995 
Region) 
Omez Central Sharon (Hefer Plain) 1949 Moshav ™ RC Hefer Plain 403 
Orah Jerusalem Hills 1950 Moshav ™ RC Matteh Yehudah 876 
Or Akiva Northern Sharon (Haderah Region) 1951 Urban Settlement — municipality 15,772 
Oranim Southern Lower Galilee (Tivon Hills) 1951 Kibbutz Seminary — RC Zebulon 211 
Or ha-Ganuz Upper Galilee 1989 Rural Community RC Merom Galilee 364 
Or ha-Ner Southern Coastal Plain (Ashkelon 1957 Kibbutz IK RC Sha’ar ha-Negev 382 
Region) 
Orot Southern Coastal Plain (Malakhi 1952 Moshav ™ RC Be’er Tuviyyah 407 
Region) 
Or Tal Golan Heights; 67+ 1978 Kibbutz KM RC Golan 258 
Or Yehudah Coastal Plain (Tel Aviv Region) 1950 Urban Settlement — municipality 30,071 
Oshrat Western Galilee 1983 Rural Community RC Matteh Asher 567 
Otniel Southern Hebron Mountain; 67+ 1983 Rural Community A RC Hebron Mountain 692 
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Ovnat Judea Desert 1983 Rural Community 
Ozem Southern Coastal Plain (Lachish 1955 Moshav ™ RC Lachish 541 
Region) 
Pa’amei Tashaz Northern Negev (Gerar Region) 1953 Moshav ™ RC Merhavim 311 
Palmahim Coastal Plain (Rishon le-Zion 1949 Kibbutz KM RC Gan Raveh 401 
Region) 
Paran Arabah Valley 1972 Moshav T™ 374 
Pardes Hannah- Northern Sharon (Haderah Region) (1913) Urban Settlement — local council 29,32 
Karkur 
Pardesiyyah Southern Sharon 1942 Rural Settlement — local council 6,073 
Parod Eastern Upper Galilee 1949 Kibbutz KM RC Merom ha-Galil 254 
Pattish Northern Negev (Besor Region) 1950 Moshav ™ RC Merhavim 671 
Pedayah Judean Foothills 1951 Moshav ™ RC Gezer 539 
Peduyim Northern Negev (Besor Region) 1950 Moshav ™ RC Merhavim 316 
Peki’in Hadashah —_ Western Upper Galilee 1955 Moshav T™ RC Ma’aleh ha-Galil 328 
Pelekh Central Upper Galilee 1980 Kibbutz IK RC Misgav 
Pene Hever Southern Hebron Mountain; 67+ 1982 Rural Community A RC Hebron Mountain 377 
Perazon Jezreel Valley (Taanach Region) 1953 Moshav ™ RC Ha-Gilboa 309 
Peri Gan Western Negev 1981 Moshav 0Z 125 
Pesagot Judea Mountains; 67+ 1981 Rural Community A RC Matteh Benjamin 1,388 
Petah Tikvah Coastal Plain (Petah Tikvah Region) 1878 City 7 municipality 176,230 
Petahyah Judean Foothills 1951 Moshav 0Z RC Gezer 689 
Peza’el Lower Jordan Valley; 67 + 1970 Moshav - - 215 
Porat Southern Sharon (Kefar Sava 1950 Moshav PM RC Hadar ha-Sharon 974 
Region) 
Poriyyah (Kefar Eastern Lower Galilee 1955 Moshav - RC Jordan Valley 303 
Avodah) 
Poriyyah (Neveh Eastern Lower Galilee 1949 Rural Settlement — RC Jordan Valley 890 
Oved) 
Ra’anannah Southern Sharon (Herzliyyah 1921 Urban Settlement — municipality 70,503 
Region) 
Rakefet Lower Galilee 1981 Rural Community TM RC Misgav 701 
Ramat David Jezreel Valley 1926 Kibbutz IK RC Kishon 253 
Ramat Efal Coastal Plain (Tel Aviv Region) 1969 Rural Settlement — RC Ramat Efal 2,762 
Ramat Gan Coastal Plain (Tel Aviv Region) 1921 City = municipality 127,394 
Ramat ha-Kovesh Southern Sharon (Kefar Sava 1932 Kibbutz KM RC Ha-Sharon ha-Tikhon 595 
Region) 
Ramat ha-Sharon Southern Sharon (Herzliyyah 1923 Urban Settlement — municipality 35,850 
Region) 
Ramat Magshimim Golan Heights 1968 Moshav Shittufi PM RC Golan 483 
Ramat Pinkas Coastal Plain (Tel Aviv Region) 1952 Rural Settlement — RC Ono 521 
Ramat Rahel Jerusalem Hills 1926 Kibbutz IK RC Matteh Yehudah 312 
Ramat Raziel Judean Hill 1948 Moshav H RC Matteh Yehudah 425 
Ramat Yishai Southern Lower Galilee (Tivon Hills) 1925 Rural Settlement — local council 5,419 
Ramat Yohanan Zebulun Valley (Haifa Bay area) 1932 Moshav IK RC Zebulun 721 
Ramat Zevi Southwestern Lower Galilee 1942 Moshav ™ RC Ha-Gilboa 400 
Ramleh Coastal Plain (Lod Region) = City = municipality 63,46 
thereof 13,311 
non-Jews 
Ram On Jezreel Valley (Taanach Region) 1960 Moshav ™ RC Ha-Gilboa 596 
Ramot Golan Heights; 67+ 1970 Moshav - RC Golan 472 
Ramot ha-Shavim Southern Sharon (Kefar Sava 1933 Moshav IH local council 1,139 
Region) 
Ramot Me’ir Coastal Plain (Lod Region) 1949 Moshav Shittufi TM RC Gezer 496 
Ramot Menasheh _ Manasseh Hills 1948 Kibbutz KA RC Megiddo 464 
Ramot Naftali Eastern Upper Galilee 1945 Moshav T™ RC Ha-Galil ha-Elyon 459 
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Rannen Northern Negev (Besor Region) 1950 Moshav ™ RC Merhavim 374 
Regavim Manasseh Hills 1948 Kibbutz KM RC Manasseh 256 
Regbah Acre Plain 1946 Moshav Shittufi TM RC Ga’aton 579 
Rehan Northwestern Samaria; 67+ 1977 Moshav 0Z RC Shomron 148 
Rehov Beth-Shean Valley 1951 Moshav PM RC Beth-Shean Valley 308 
Rehovot Coastal Plain (Rehovot Region) 1890 City 7 municipality 101,873 
Re’im Northwestern Negev 1949 Kibbutz KM RC Eshkol 332 
Rekhasim Zebulun Valley (Haifa Bay area) 1957 Urban Settlement — local council 8,272 
Reshafim Beth-Shean Valley 1848 Kibbutz KA RC Beth-Shean Valley 344 
Retamim Negev Hills 1983 Moshav ™ RC Ramat Negev 196 
Revadim Southern Coastal Plain (Malakhi 1948 Kibbutz KA RC Yo’av 319 
Region) 
Revahah Southern Coastal Plain (Lachish 1953 Moshav PM RC Shafir 738 
Region) 
Revayah Beth-Shean Valley 1952 Moshav PM RC Beth-Shean Valley 225 
Revivim Negev (Southern Beersheba Basin) 1943 Kibbutz KM RC Ramat ha-Negev 660 
Rimmonim Northeastern Judea; 67+ 1977 Rural Community RC Matteh Benjamin 536 
Rinnatyah Coastal Plain (Lod Plain) 1949 Moshav ™ RC Modi’im 795 
Rishon le-Zion Coastal Plain (Rishon le-Zion 1882 City - municipality 217,366 
Region) 
Rishpon Southern Sharon (Herzliyyah 1936 Moshav ™ RC Hof ha-Sharon 823 
Region) 
Roglit Judean Foothills (Adullam Region) 1958 Moshav HI RC Matteh Yehudah 
Ro'i Lower Jordan Valley; 67+ 1976 Moshav ™ RC Bikat ha-Yarden 115 
Rosh ha-Ayin Coastal Plain (Petah Tikvah Region) 1950 Urban Settlement — municipality 36,284 
Rosh Pinnah Eastern Upper Galilee (Hazor 1882 Rural Settlement — local council 2,298 
Region) 
Rosh Zurim Etzyon Bloc; 67+ 1969 Kibbutz KD RC Etzyon Bloc 298 
Rotem Lower Jordan Valley 1983 Rural Community RC Bikat ha-Yarden 
Ruhamah Southern Coastal Plain (Ashkelon (1944) Kibbutz KA RC Sha’ar ha-Negev 389 
Region) 
Sa’ad Northwestern Negev (Gerar Region) 1947 Kibbutz KD RC Azzatah 555 
Sa’ar Acre Plain 1948 Kibbutz KA RC Ga’aton 388 
Safed (Zefat) Eastern Upper Galilee - Town - municipality 27,327 
Sal‘it Samaria; 67+ 1977 Moshav H RC Shomron 443 
Samar Arabah Valley 1976 Kibbutz IK RC Eilot Region 211 
Sansna Southern Hebron Mountain 1998 Rural Community RC Hebron Mountain 179 
Sapir Arabah Valley 1979 Rural Settlement 314 
Sarid Jezreel Valley 1926 Kibbutz KA RC Kishon 600 
Sasa Eastern Upper Galilee 1949 Kibbutz KA RC Merom ha-Galil 372 
Savyon and Ganei Coastal Plain (Tel Aviv Region) 1954 Rural Settlement — local council 3,233 
Yehudah 
Sedeh Boker Central Negev Hills 1952 Kibbutz IK RC Ramat ha-Negev 441 
Sedeh Boker Central Negev Hills 1965 Educational = RC Ramat ha-Negev 
(Midrashah) Institution 
Sedeh David Southern Coastal Plain (Lachish 1955 Moshav 0Z RC Lachish 406 
Region) 
Sedeh Eli’ezer Huleh Valley 1952 Moshav 0Z RC Ha-Galil ha-Elyon 599 
Sedeh Eliyahu Beth-Shean Valley 1939 Kibbutz KD RC Beth-Shean Valley 669 
Sedeh Ilan Eastern Lower Galilee 1949 Moshav PM RC Ha-Galil ha-Tahton 354 
Sedeh Moshe Southern Coastal Plain (Lachish 1956 Moshav ™ RC Lachish 337 
Region) 
Sedeh Nahum Beth-Shean Valley 1937 Kibbutz KM RC Beth-Shean Valley 351 
Sedeh Nehemyah _—_ Huleh Valley 1940 Kibbutz IK RC Ha-Galil ha-Elyon 392 
Sedeh Nizzan Northwestern Negev (Eskhol 1973 Moshav ™ RC Eskhol 275 
Region) 
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Sedeh Uzziyyah Southern Coastal Plain (Malakhi 1950 Moshav 0Z RC Be’er Tuviyyah 1,234 
Region) 

Sedeh Warburg Southern Sharon (Kefar Sava 1938 Moshav lH RC Ha-Sharon ha-Tikhon 1,036 
Region) 

Sedeh Ya’akov Jezreel Valley 1927 Moshav PM RC Kishon 861 

Sedeh Yizhak Northern Sharon (Haderah Region) 1952 Moshav M RC Manasseh 491 

Sedeh Yo’av Southern Coastal Plain (Malakhi 1956 Kibbutz KA RC Yo’av 199 
Region) 

Sedeh Zevi Northern Negev (Gerar Region) 1953 Moshav lH RC Merhavim 222 

Sedei Avraham Western Negev 1981 Moshav ™ 171 

Sedei Hemed Southern Sharon (Kefar Sava 1952 Moshav ™ RC Ha-Sharon ha-Tikhon 641 
Region) 

Sedei Terumot Beth-Shean Valley 1951 Moshav PM RC Beth-Shean Valley 418 

Sederot Southern Coastal Plain (Ashkelon 1951 Urban Settlement — municipality 19,968 
Region) 

Sedom (Sodom) Dead Sea Region - Industrial Site = = 

Sedot Mikvah Southern Judean Foothills 1955 Moshav T™ RC Matteh Yehudah 

Sedot Yam Northern Sharon (Haderah Region) 1940 Kibbutz KM RC Hof ha-Karmel 672 

Segev Western Lower Galilee 1953 Rural Settlement — = 911 

Segullah Southern Coastal Plain (Malakhi 1953 Moshav ™ RC Yo’av 342 
Region) 

Senir (Ramat Huleh Valley 1967 Kibbutz KA RC Upper Galilee 384 

Banias, Kefar Moshe 

Sharett) 

Sha'al Golan Heights; 67+ 1976 Moshav Shituffi H RC Golan 230 

Sha’albim Northern Judean Foothills 1951 Kibbutz PAI RC Gezer 1,232 

Sha’ar Efrayim Southern Sharon (Kefar Yonah 1953 Moshav ™ RC Ha-Sharon ha-Zefoni 1,074 
Region) 

Sha’arei Avraham Coastal Plain (Rehovot Region) 1958 Educational = (RC) Nahal Sorek 

Institution 

Sha'arei Tikvah Western Samaria; 67+ 1983 Urban Community local council 3,685 

Sha’ar ha-Golan Kinneret Valley 1937 Kibbutz KA RC Jordan Valley 500 

Sha’ar Hefer (Beit | Central Sharon (Hefer Plain) 1940 Moshav lH RC Hefer Plain 1,606 

Yizhak) 

Sha’ar Menasheh Northern Sharon (Haderah Region) 1949 Rural Settlement — (RC) Manasseh 1,164 

Shadmot Devorah _ Eastern Lower Galilee 1939 Moshav ™ RC Ha-Galil ha-Tahton 402 

Shadmot Meholah Lower Jordan Valley 1979 Rural Community PM RC Bikat ha-Yarden 517 

Shafir Southern Coastal Plain (Malakhi 1949 Educational = RC Shafir 440 
Region) 

Shahar Southern Coastal Plain (Lachish 1955 Moshav ™ RC Lachish 485 
Region) 

Shaharut Arabah Valley 1985 Rural Community 1H RC Eilot 105 

Shaked Northern Samaria; 67+ 1981 Rural Community H RC Shomron 509 

Shalvah Southern Coastal Plain (Lachish 1952 Moshav PM RC Shafir 
Region) 

Sham‘a Hebron Mountain 1989 Rural Settlement RC Hebron Mountain 344 

Shamir Huleh Valley 1944 Kibbutz KA RC Ha-Galil ha-Elyon 553 

Sharonah Eastern Lower Galilee 1938 Moshav ™ RC Ha-Galil ha-Tahton 468 

Sharsheret Northwestern Negev (Gerar Region) 1951 Moshav PM RC Azzatah 283 

Shavei Shomron Central Samaria; 67+ 1977 Rural Community RC Shomron 539 

Shavei Zion Acre Plain 1938 Moshav Shittufi 1H local council 640 

She’ar Yashuv Huleh Valley 1940 Moshav 0Z RC Ha-Galil ha-Elyon 342 

Shedemah Coastal Plain (Rehovot Region) 1954 Moshav lH RC Gederot 410 

Shefayim Southern Sharon (Herzliyyah 1935 Kibbutz KM RC Hof ha-Sharon 935 
Region) 

Shefer Eastern Upper Galilee 1950 Moshav - RC Merom ha-Galil 252 
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Shekef Lachish Region 1982 Moshav H 468 
Shekhanya Northwestern Lower Galilee 1980 Rural Community 1H RC Misgav 545 
Shelomi Acre Plain 1950 Rural Settlement — local council 5,384 
Sheluhot Beth-Shean Valley 1948 Kibbutz KD RC Beth-Shean Valley 400 
Shetulah Western Upper Galilee 1969 Moshav ™ RC Ma’aleh ha-Galil 230 
Shetulim Southern Coastal Plain (Malakhi 1950 Moshav ™ RC Be’er Tuviyyah 1,492 
Region) 
Shezor Western Lower Galilee 1953 Moshav ™ RC Merom ha-Galil 359 
Shibbolim Northwestern Negev (Gerar Region) 1952 Moshav PM RC Azzatah 316 
Shilat Northern Judean Foothills 1977 Moshav ™ 360 
Shilo Samaria; 67+ 1979 Rural Community A RC Matteh Benjamin 1,825 
Sho’evah Judean Hills 1950 Moshav IH RC Matteh Yehudah 468 
Shokedah Northwestern Negev (Gerar Region) 1957 Moshav PM RC Azzatah 187 
Shomerah Northwestern Upper Galilee 1949 Moshav ™ RC Ma’aleh ha-Galil 306 
Shomrat Acre Plain 1948 Kibbutz KA RC Ga’aton 348 
Shomriyyah Western Negev 1984 Kibbutz KA 75 
Shorashim Lower Galilee 1985 Rural Community TM RC Misgav 250 
Shoresh Judean Hills 1948 Moshav Shittufi OZ RC Matteh Yehudah 469 
Shoshannat ha- Central Sharon (Hefer Plain) 1951 Rural Settlement — (RC) Hefer Plain 537 
Amakim 
Shoshannat ha- Central Sharon (Hefer Plain) 1956 Rural Settlement — RC Hefer Plain 
Amakim (Ammidar) 
Shoval Northern Negev (Gerar Region) 1946 Kibbutz KA RC Benei Shimon 566 
Shuvah Northwestern Negev (Gerar 1950 Moshav PM RC Azzatah 356 
Region) 
Sifsufah Eastern Upper Galilee 1949 Moshav ™ RC Merom ha-Galil 
Sitriyyah Coastal Plain (Rehovot Region) 1949 Moshav ™ RC Gezer 907 
Susia Southern Hebron Mountain; 67+ 1983 Rural Community A RC Hebron Mountain 663 
Tal El Lower Galilee 1980 Rural Community HH RC Misgav 888 
Talmei Bilu Northern Negev (Gerar Region) 1953 Moshav HI RC Merhavim 323 
Talmei Elazar Northern Sharon (Haderah Region) 1953 Moshav HI RC Manasseh 662 
Talmei Eliyahu Northwestern Negev 1970 Moshav ™ RC Eskhol 194 
Talmei Yafeh Southern Coastal Plain (Ashkelon 1950 Moshav Shittufi  0Z RC Hof Ashkelon 133 
Region) 
Talmei Yehi’el Southern Coastal Plain (Malakhi 1949 Moshav ™ RC Be’er Tuviyyah 591 
Region) 
Talmon Northwestern Judea Mountain 1989 Rural Community A RC Matteh Benjamin 1,760 
Tal Shahar Judean Foothills 1948 Moshav ™ RC Matteh Yehudah 817 
Ta’0z Judean Foothills 1950 Moshav PM RC Matteh Yehudah 441 
Tarum Judean Foothills 1950 Moshav PM RC Matteh Yehudah 471 
Te’ashur Northern Negev (Gerar Region) 1953 Moshav ™ RC Benei Shimon 301 
Tefahot Upper Galilee 1980 Moshav PM RC Merom Galilee 265 
Tekoa Etzyon Bloc; 67+ 1975 Rural Community RC Etzyon Bloc 1,179 
Tekumah Northwestern Negev (Gerar Region) 1949 Moshav PM RC Azzatah 446 
Tel Adashim Jezreel Valley 1923 Moshav ™ RC Yizre’el 580 
Telalim Central Negev 1980 Kibbutz TKM 277 
Telamim Southern Coastal Plain (Lakhish 1950 Moshav ™ RC Lachish 579 
Region) 
Tel Aviv-Jaffa Coastal Plain (Tel Aviv Region) 1909 City = municipality 371,439 
thereof 5,399 
non-Jews 
Tel Kazir Kinneret Region 1949 Kibbutz IK RC Jordan Valley 233 
Tel Mond Southern Sharon (Kefar Sava 1929 Rural Settlement — local council 8,288 
Region) 
Tel Yizhak (includes Southern Sharon (Netanyah 1938 Kibbutz 0Z RC Hof ha-Sharon 699 
Neveh Hadassah) —_ Region) 
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Tel Yosef Harod Valley 1921 Kibbutz IK RC Ha-Gilboa 372 
Tene Southern Hebron Mountain 1983 Rural Community A RC Hebron Mountain 538 
Tenuvot Southern Sharon 1952 Moshav ™ RC Ha-Sharon ha-Zefoni 650 
Tiberias (Teveryah) Kinneret Valley - Town = municipality 39,944 
Tidhar Northern Negev (Gerar Region) 1953 Moshav ™ RC Benei Shimon 225 
Tifrah Northern Negev (Besor Region) 1949 Moshav PAI RC Merhavim 1,287 
Timmurim Southern Coastal Plain (Malakhi 1954 Moshav Shittufi OZ RC Be’er Tuviyyah 644 
Region) 
Timrat Jezreel Valley 1983 Rural Community RC Jezreel Valley 1,699 
Tirat ha-Karmel Carmel Coast 1949 Urban Settlement — municipality 18,862 
Tirat Yehudah Coastal Plain (Petah Tikvah Region) 1949 Moshav PM RC Modi’im 734 
Tirat Zevi Beth-Shean Valley 1937 Kibbutz KD RC Beth-Shean Valley 641 
Tirosh Southern Judean Foothills 1955 Moshav PM RC Matteh Yehudah 
Tohelet Coastal Plain (Lod Region) 1951 Rural Settlement — RC Emek Lod 
Tomer Lower Jordan Valley; 67+ 1978 Moshav ™ RC Bikat ha-Yarden 296 
Tushiyyah Northwestern Negev (Gerar Region) 1958 Rural Center = RC Azzatah 748 
Tuval Central Upper Galilee 1980 Kibbutz IK RC Misgav 187 
Vardon Northern Negev 1968 Rural Community RC Yoav 379 
Vered Yeriho Jericho Region; 67+ 1980 Moshav lH 161 
Udim Southern Sharon (Netanyah 1948 Moshav lH RC Hof ha-Sharon 742 
Region) 
Urim Northwestern Negev (Besor Region) 1946 Kibbutz IK RC Merhavim 403 
Ushah Zebulun Valley (Haifa Bay area) 1937 Kibbutz IK RC Zebulun 348 
Uzzah Southern Coastal Plain (Lachish 1950 Moshav PM RC Shafir 496 
Region) 
Ya'ad Northwestern Lower Galilee 1975 Moshav ™ RC Misgav 556 
Ya'af Southern Sharon 1974 Rural Community RC Southern Sharon 129 
Ya’arah Western Upper Galilee 1950 Moshav ™ RC Ma’aleh ha-Galil 538 
Yad Binyamin Coastal Plain (Rehovot Region) 1949 Rural Center = RC Gan Raveh 390 
Yad Hannah Central Sharon (Hefer Plain) 1950 Kibbutz KM RC Hefer Plain 116 
(Me’uhad) 
Yad Hannah (Semol) Central Sharon (Hefer Plain) 1950 Kibbutz = RC Hefer Plain 
Yad ha-Shemonah Jerusalem Hills 1978 Moshav Shituffi 85 
Yad Mordekhai Southern Coastal Plain (Ashkelon 1943 Kibbutz KA RC Hof Ashkelon 724 
Region) 
Yad Natan Southern Coastal Plain (Lachish 1953 Moshav 0Z RC Lachish 294 
Region) 
Yad Rambam Coastal Plain (Lod Region) 1955 Moshav PM RC Gezer 892 
Yafit Lower Jordan Valley; 67+ 1980 Moshav T™ RC Bikat ha-Yarden 101 
Yagel Coastal Plain (Lod Region) 1950 Moshav ™ RC Emek Lod 668 
Yagur Zebulun Valley (Haifa Bay area) 1922 Kibbutz KM RC Zebulun 1,116 
Yahel Aravah Vaelley 1976 Kibbutz TKM RC Eilot 196 
Yakhini Northwestern Negev 1950 Moshav ™ RC Sha’ar ha-Negev 432 
Yakir Western Samaria; 67+ 1981 Rural Community A RC Shomron 960 
Yakum Southern Sharon (Herzliyyah 1947 Kibbutz KA RC Hof ha-Sharon 537 
Region) 
Yanuv Southern Sharon (Kefar Yonah 1950 Moshav ™ RC Ha-Sharon ha-Zefoni 753 
Region) 
Yardennah Beth-Shean Valley 1953 Moshav T™ RC Beth-Shean Valley 440 
Yarhiv Southern Sharon (Kefar Sava 1949 Moshav ™ RC Ha-Sharon ha-Tikhon 713 
Region) 
Yarkonah Southern Sharon (Kefar Sava 1932 Moshav ™ RC Ha-Yarkon 312 
Region) 
Yashresh Coastal Plain (Lod Region) 1950 Moshav ™ RC Gezer 692 
Yas’ur Zebulun Valley (Haifa Bay area) 1949 Kibbutz KA RC Na’aman 266 
Yated Western Negev 1981 Moshav ™ 178 
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Yavne’el Eastern Lower Galilee 1901 Rural Settlement — local council 2,747 
Yavneh (Jabneh) Coastal Plain (Rehovot Region) 1950 Urban Settlement — municipality 31,830 
Yaziz Southern Coastal Plain (Lachish 1950 Moshav ™ RC Lachish 778 
Region) 
Yedidah Judean Hills 1964 Educational 7 (RC) Matteh Yehudah 162 
Institution 
Yedidyah Central Sharon (Hefer Plain) 1935 Moshav ™ RC Hefer Plain 540 
Yehi’am Western Upper Galilee 1946 Kibbutz KA RC Ga’aton 348 
Yehud Coastal Plain (Petah Tikvah Region) (1949) | Urban Settlement — municipality 25,124 
Yeroham Central Negev Hills 1951 Urban Settlement — local council 8,749 
Yesha Northwestern Negev (Besor 1957 Moshav ™ RC Eshkol 155 
Region) 
Yesodot Judean Foothills 1948 Moshav Shittufi PAI RC Nahal Sorek 377 
Yesud ha-Ma’aleh —_Huleh Valley 1883 Rural Settlement — local council 1,219 
Yevul Western Negev 1987 Moshav IH 149 
Yifat Jezreel Valley (1926) Kibbutz IK RC Kishon 750 
Yiftah Eastern Upper Galilee 1948 Kibbutz IK RC Ha-Galil ha-Elyon 477 
Yinnom Southern Coastal Plain (Malakhi 1952 Moshav ™ RC Be’er Tuviyyah 867 
Region) 
Yiron Eastern Upper Galilee 1949 Kibbutz KM RC Merom ha-Galil 351 
Yish’i Judean Foothills 1950 Moshav PM RC Matteh Yehudah 553 
Yitav Southeastern Samaria; 67+ 1976 Kibbutz KM 141 
Yizhar Samaria; 67+ 1983 Rural Community A RC Shomron 534 
Yizre’el Mt. Gilboa 1948 Kibbutz IK RC Ha-Gilboa 464 
Yodefat Western Lower Galilee 1960 Kibbutz = RC Na’amon 369 
Yokne’am Jezreel Valley 1935 Moshav lH RC Megiddo 1.050 
Yokne’am (lit) Jezreel Valley 1950 Urban Settlement — local council 17,787 
Yonatan Golan Heights; 67+ 1976 Moshav Shituffi PM RC Golan 344 
Yoshivyah Northwestern Negev (Besor Region) 1950 Moshav PM RC Azzatah 
Yotvatah Southern Arabah Valley 1951 Kibbutz IK RC Hevel Eilot 601 
Yuval Huleh Valley 1952 Moshav ™ RC Ha-Galil ha-Elyon 359 
Yuvalim Lower Galilee 1987 Rural Community 1H RC Misgav 999 
Zafririm Southern Judean Foothills (Adullam 1958 Moshav ™ RC Matteh Yehudah 275 
Region) 
Zafriyyah Coastal Plain (Lod Region) 1949 Moshav PM RC Emek Lod 622 
Zano’ah Judean Foothills 1950 Moshav PAI RC Matteh Yehudah 404 
Zavdi'el Southern Coastal Plain (Malakhi 1950 Moshav PAI RC Shafir 414 
Region) 
Ze’elim Northwestern Negev (Besor Region) 1947 Kibbutz IK RC Eshkol 434 
Zeitan Coastal Plain (Lod Region) 1950 Moshav ™ RC Emek Lod 845 
Zekharyah Southern Judean Foothills 1950 Moshav ™ RC Matteh Yehudah 669 
Zelafon Judean Foothills 1950 Moshav ™ RC Matteh Yehudah 582 
Zerahyah Southern Coastal Plain (Malakhi 1950 Moshav PM RC Shafir 
Region) 
Zeru’ah Northwestern Negev (Gerar Region) 1953 Moshav PM RC Azzatah 246 
Zerufah Carmel Coast 1949 Moshav ™ RC Hof ha-Karmel 765 
Zeviyyah Central Lower Galilee 1979 Rural Community KM RC Misgav 282 
Zikhron Ya’akov Mt. Carmel 1882 Urban Settlement — local council 15,659 
Zikim Southern Coastal Plain (Ashkelon 1949 Kibbutz KA RC Hof Ashkelon 347 
Region) 
Zimrat Northwestern Negev (Gerar Region) 1957 Moshav PM RC Azzatah 253 
Zippori Western Lower Galilee 1949 Moshav ™ RC Kishon 498 
Zivon Upper Galilee 1980 Kibbutz KA RC Upper Galilee 92 
Zofar Arabah Valley 1975 Moshav RC Mid Aravah 332 
Zofit Southern Sharon (Kefar Sava 1933 Moshav ™ RC Ha-Sharon ha-Tikhon 811 
Region) 
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Zofiyyah Coastal Plain (Rehovot Region) 1955 Educational = (RC) Hevel Yavneh 
Institution 
Zohar Southern Coastal Plain (Lachish 1956 Moshav lH RC Lachish 344 
Region) 
Zorah Judean Foothills 1948 Kibbutz IK RC Matteh Yehudah 705 
Zovah Jerusalem Hills 1948 Kibbutz KM RC Matteh Yehudah 583 
Zufim Samaria; 67+ 1989 Rural Community RC Shomron 1,048 
Zukim Arabah Valley 1983 Rural Community RC Mid Aravah 
Zur Hadassah Jerusalem Hills 1960 Rural Center - (RC) Matteh Yehudah 3,623 
Zuri’el Western Upper Galilee 1950 Moshav PAI RC Ma’aleh ha-Galil 302 
Zur Moshe Southern Sharon (Kefar Yonah 1937 Moshav ™ RC Ha-Sharon ha-Zefoni 1,904 
Region) 
Zur Natan Southern Sharon 1966 Kibbutz KA (RC) Ha-Sharon ha-Tikhon 224 
ALIYAH AND ABSORPTION The dispute was revived with the appearance of the Hovevei 
Zion (see *Hibbat Zion), who advanced the commandment 
GENERAL SURVEY to go to Erez Israel, in addition to national and social factors, 
I : as a reason for settlement. In the heat of the argument a new 
ntroduction 


Aliyah, “ascension” or “going up,’ is the coming of Jews as in- 
dividuals or in groups, from exile or diaspora to live in the 
Land of Israel. Those who “go up” for this purpose are known 
as olim — a term used in the Bible for the children of Israel 
who went up from Egypt (Gen. 50:14 and Num. 32:11) and, at 
a later period, for the exiles who returned from captivity in 
Babylon (Ezra 2:1, 59 and Neh. 5-6). The call of Cyrus - “Who- 
soever there is among you of all His people - his God be with 
him - let him go up...” (Ezra 1:3; 11 Chron. 36:23) - has been 
used as a watchword for aliyah. It was aliyah that re-created 
the Jewish commonwealth in the Land after the Babylonian 
Exile, provided the community with some of its prominent 
spiritual leaders during the Second Temple and subsequent 
periods, preserved and repeatedly renewed the Jewish pres- 
ence in Erez Israel during the periods of Byzantine, Arab, 
Mamluk, and Ottoman rule, and reestablished the State of 
Israel in modern times. 


Motives for Aliyah 

The following were the principal motives that led individu- 
als and groups to leave the Diaspora to settle in Erez Israel at 
various periods: 

1) The divine commandment (mitzvah) to go to Erez 
Israel and settle there. There is a dispute about this precept 
in the Talmud (Ket. 110-1114), where both advocates and op- 
ponents of aliyah are presented. The Tosafists (see *Tosafot) 
stated that the precept was no longer in force (see Tos. to the 
passage beginning “If the husband desires to go up...” - Ket. 
110b), and *Maimonides did not include it in his list of mitz- 
vot. *Nahmanides was the first to maintain that settlement in 
Erez Israel was a commandment fixed for posterity. This as- 
sertion aroused controversy throughout halakhic literature. 
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position was formulated by some of the orthodox, who argued 
that not only is it not a mitzvah to go to Erez Israel but it is 
even forbidden, as it contradicts the oath sworn by the Jews: 
“That Israel shall not go up [all together as if surrounded] by 
a wall,” and that “they shall not rebel against the nations of 
the world” (Ket. 1114). 

2) The desire to study the Torah in Erez Israel, where 
the Sanhedrin and the great academies were to be found. Ali- 
yah for this purpose occurred mainly in the tannaitic and 
part of the amoraic periods, and has recurred in modern 
times with the increase in the number of important yeshivot 
in Erez Israel. There have been cases of entire yeshivot mov- 
ing to Israel. 

3) The belief that one who is buried in Erez Israel has 
many privileges (TJ, Kil. 9:4, 32c; Gen. R. 96), which led many 
elderly people to come to Erez Israel in order to die there. This 
belief existed during the time of the Temple, although it was 
attacked by some of the talmudic sages (Gen. R. 96:5). Char- 
acteristic of this outlook in later generations were the state- 
ments of Solomon Shlomel (Dreznitz), a disciple of Isaac 
*Luria and author of Shivhei ha-Ari (“He who was privileged 
by God to fix his home in Erez Israel is blessed, and blessed 
is he who can attain the World to Come’; Ha-Meammer, ed. 
A.M. Luncz, 3 (1919), 294). 

4) The belief that only in Erez Israel can one fulfill the 
mitzvot of the Torah. This was the watchword of the Karaites in 
the ninth to 1" centuries, and was stressed by religious groups 
during the period of the Hovevei Zion movement. 

5) The persecution of the Jews in Europe. Beginning 
with the 13" century, Jewish refugees, in order to escape per- 
secution in Europe, began to go to Erez Israel since it was 
not under Christian rule. There are several questions in the 
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halakhah concerning those who vowed in times of stress to 
emigrate to Erez Israel and broke their vows when the trou- 
ble had passed. 

6) The messianic factor and the anticipation of redemp- 
tion. Emigration to Erez Israel would help to bring the advent 
of the Messiah nearer. The following statement of Raphael 
Mordecai Malki (late 17" century) is characteristic of this ap- 
proach: “It is a known fact that the Messiah son of Ephraim 
does not come and is not revealed before 100 or 200 people 
(as in Jerusalem today), but before thousands and tens of 
thousands.’ The emigration of kabbalists after the expulsion 
from Spain in 1492 was considered to be due to messianic 
motivations - a letter dated 1521 announces that signs of the 
redemption are at hand (Ha-Meammer, 196-201). So are the 
aliyyot of the disciples of *Elijah the Gaon of Vilna and the 
*Hasidim, though the messianic factor in the hasidic aliyah 
is a subject of dispute among contemporary historians, some 
of whom think that it was motivated by the desire to win Erez 
Israel for Hasidism. 

7) The curing of illness and barrenness. 

8) National and social factors - see *Historical Survey, 
Introduction, and also Modern Aliyah, below. 


Difficulties 

Many difficulties stood in the way of those coming to Erez 
Israel. Transportation was arduous and irregular. Many of the 
ships which set sail for Erez Israel were dilapidated and they 
sometimes sank with all their passengers. *Menahem Men- 
del of Vitebsk, leader of the hasidic aliyah of 1777, boasts that 
only one ship sank on his voyage. In addition there were cruel 
captains and pirates, who sometimes murdered their passen- 
gers or sold them into slavery. Large ransoms often had to be 
paid by various Jewish communities. As a result of these dif- 
ficulties, there arose the halakhic question of whether it was 
permissible, for reasons of safety, for a convoy to continue its 
journey through the desert on the Sabbath. In addition to the 
many difficulties encountered by the travelers on arrival, there 
were the harsh political and economic conditions in Erez Israel 
itself. Despite this, aliyah encompassed all currents of Judaism 
and all Diaspora communities. 


From the Second Temple to Hibbat Zion 

During the time of the Second Temple there were many immi- 
grants to Erez Israel. A famous example is the aliyah of Hillel, 
who went from Babylonia (Pes. 66a) poor and without means, 
and later became the head of the Sanhedrin (Suk. 20a), found- 
ing a long line of nesi’im (see *nasi). One of the high priests 
appointed by Herod was Hananel ha-Bavili, i.e., of Babylonia. 
Aliyah, mainly from Babylonia, did not cease after the destruc- 
tion of the Second Temple (70 c.£.). Sources cite many immi- 
grant scholars who achieved a prominent place in the Jewish 
community of Erez Israel. In the third generation of tannaim 
after the destruction of the Temple (110-135 c.E.), Hanan ha- 
Mizri (“of Egypt”; Yoma 63b) and Yose b. Dormaskos, who 
went from Damascus (Sif. Deut. 1), are mentioned. The next 
generation (135-170 C.E.) included R. Johanan ha-Sandelar of 
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Alexandria (TJ, Hag. 3:1, 78d) and R. Nathan ha-Bavli, who 
was the son of the exilarch in Babylonia. Among the fifth 
generation of tannaim are (170-200) R. Hiyya the Great, the 
disciple and colleague of Judah ha-Nasi (Er. 73a), and Issi b. 
Judah (Pes. 113b), both of whom emigrated from Babylonia, 
and Menahem the Gaul (i.e., France; Ty, Ber. 4:4, 8b). 

Aliyah from Babylonia did not cease in the amoraic pe- 
riod, despite the fact that the great centers of Jewish scholar- 
ship were located there. Of the first generation of amoraim 
(220-250), R. Hanina b. Hama, a disciple of Judah ha-Nasi 
and one of the greatest amoraim in Erez Israel, emigrated 
from Babylonia (TJ, Pe'ah 7:4, 20a). In the second generation 
(250-290), Eleazar b. Pedat, rosh yeshivah in Tiberias (Hul. 
1b), R. Zakkai (TJ, Shab. 7:1, 9a) and R. Hiyya b. Joseph (Hul. 
54a), who emigrated from Babylonia, and Hinena Kartignaah 
(of Carthage; TJ, Shab. 16:2, 15c) are mentioned. The latter at- 
tests emigration from Africa. Two amoraim called Rav Kahana 
also emigrated from Babylonia (Zev. 59a). There was a par- 
ticularly large aliyah among the third generation of amoraim 
(290-320), some of the immigrants forming the leadership 
of the Jewish community in Erez Israel. Prominent among 
them were: R. Abba (Ket. 112a); R. Avina (TJ, Shev. 4:2, 35a); 
R. Oshaiah and his brother Hananiah (Sanh. 14a); R. Assi, the 
colleague of R. Ammi, who was rosh yeshivah of Tiberias (MK 
25a); R. Zera, a central figure of both Talmuds (Ket. 112a); R. 
Hiyya b. Abba (Shab. 105b); and R. Helbo (Yev. 64b; Ty, Ta’an. 
2:1, 65a); R. Yudan of Gaul (Lev. R. 20:4); R. Jeremiah, who 
later became rosh yeshivah at Tiberias (Ket. 75a); R. Samuel b. 
Isaac (TJ, Ber. 3:5, 6d); R. Samuel of Cappadocia in Asia Minor 
(Hul. 27b); R. Simlai (TJ, Pes. 5:3, 32a); and others. In the fourth 
generation (320-350) the well-known immigrants included: 
Ray Huna b. R. Avin (TJ, RH 2:2, 59a), R. Haggai (MK, 25a), R. 
Yudan of Cappadocia (TJ, Ber. 3:1, 6a), and R. Kahana (TJ, RH 
2:6, 59b). Constantine the Great’s proclamation of Christianity 
as the official religion of the state in 323 and his persecution 
of the Jews in his dominions initiated the decline of Jewry in 
Erez Israel. In this period — the fifth generation of amoraim, 
in which the Jerusalem Talmud was completed - the stream 
of immigrants from Babylonia stopped almost completely. The 
statements of the amora R. Abiathar (250-290 C.E.), who op- 
posed the aliyah of Jews who left their families behind without 
a livelihood (Git. 6b), attest that the flow of aliyah was com- 
ing to an end. In 520, Mar Zutra, a descendant of the exilarchs 
in Babylonia, settled in Tiberias and was appointed head of 
the academy. Because the times were not conducive to aliyah, 
only individuals came. 

There is little information on aliyah in the next few cen- 
turies, in which the Muslim conquest took place (636-38), 
but the aliyah of R. Aha of Shabha, one of the greatest Baby- 
lonian scholars, who came in about 750, is well known and 
other disciples probably immigrated with him. The Karaites, 
who proclaimed to their faithful: “Be assembled in the holy 
city and gather your brethren,” began their aliyah as early as 
the ninth century. Among them was the author *Daniel b. 
Moses al-Qumisi. A Karaite legend attributes the beginnings 
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of their community in Erez Israel to the founder of the sect, 
*Anan b. David. In the tenth century a cultural efflorescence 
took place among the Karaites in Erez Israel, among whom 
were Sahl b. Mazli’ah and Salmon b. Jeroham, and the Karaite 
community spread to Ramleh. In the 11° century important 
arrivals included Solomon b. Judah, from Morocco, head of 
the Academy in Jerusalem and Ramleh (1025-1051), and the 
nasi Daniel b. Azariah, a scion of the exilarchs of Babylonia. 
From the 12" century, testimonies of travelers and not of im- 
migrants have been preserved; the political situation under 
the Crusaders did not facilitate aliyah. According to a famous 
legend (now known to be untrue) *Judah Halevi went to Erez 
Israel in 1141 and was killed at the gates of Jerusalem. In 1165 
Maimon b. Joseph, the father of Maimonides, went there with 
his sons, but left after six months. In the late 12" century more 
Jews from North Africa arrived as a result of the persecu- 
tions there during the Almohad regime. Benjamin of Tudela 
found approximately 1,000 Jewish families during his stay in 
Erez Israel (c. 1170). Ten years later, Pethahiah of Regensburg 
mentioned a much smaller number. According to Judah Al- 
Harizi, who traveled to Erez Israel in 1218, Saladin invited the 
Jews to settle in the land in 1190, after his victory over the Cru- 
saders. Al-Harizi stated: “From the time when the Ishmaelites 
[Arabs] occupied the land, Jews settled there” (Tahkemoni, ed. 
A. Kaminka (1899), No. 28, p. 245). 

Persecution of Jews in Europe also contributed to ali- 
yah. The most important immigration of this wave was that 
of the “300 French and English rabbis” who went to Erez 
Israel in 1210-11. According to an anonymous source: “The 
king honored them greatly and built synagogues and acad- 
emies there... A miracle occurred when they prayed for rain 
and were answered, and, thus, they sanctified God’s name” 
(Shevet Yehudah, ed. Azriel Shochat (1947), 147). There are 
many opinions as to the causes of this aliyah. Horodezky holds 
that it resulted from spiritual pressure — the decline in Torah 
study in France; in contrast, Dubnow believes that it stemmed 
from severe economic oppression (Divrei Yemei Am Olam, pt. 
5, p. 15). A new and improbable view has been advanced: that 
the purpose was to establish a Sanhedrin — in accordance with 
Maimonides’ opinion that the establishment of a Sanhedrin is 
a condition for redemption. In about 1260, there were more 
olim from these countries, including Jehiel b. Joseph of Paris, 
whose yeshivah in Acre was called by the name of his town, 
Midrash ha-Gadol de-Parisi. The most important aliyah in 
this century was that of *Nahmanides in 1267. Since his arrival, 
settlement is said to have been continuous in Jerusalem; hence 
his title “Avi ha-Yishuv” (“Father of the Community”). In the 
late 13" century, aliyah ceased as a result of the fierce battles 
between the Crusaders and the Muslims. The expulsion from 
France (1306) led R. *Estori ha-Parhi, the first Jew to write a 
geography of Erez Israel, to come to the Land in about 1322. 
Many came from Spain and Germany in the 14" century, as 
stated in a letter from a disciple of Nahmanides: “At present 
many have arisen willingly to emigrate to Erez Israel” (S. As- 
saf, Yerushalayim, Kovez shel ha-Hevrah la-Hakirat Erez Yis- 
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rael ve-Attikoteha, A.M. Luncz (1928), 51). Among those who 
came from Spain was the well-known kabbalist R. Shem Tov b. 
Abraham Gaon, who wrote his Keter Shem Tov in Erez Israel. 
In the 15" century Jewish pilgrims and prospective olim had to 
fight against a new obstacle: an order by Pope Martin v (1428) 
forbidding Italian ships to transport Jews to Erez Israel. This 
decree remained in force for only a very brief period but it 
was renewed toward the end of the century, and led to many 
wanderings in order to circumvent the sea routes, if possible - 
for instance, as suggested by R. Isaac Zarefati in a letter to the 
Jews, via Turkey (see Historical Survey, above). A number of 
Italian Jews went to Erez Israel in the 15° century and made 
their mark on the Jewish community. Among them were *Eli- 
jah of Ferrara, who wrote a letter of great importance for the 
history of aliyah in the late 14" and early 15" centuries (first 
published by Eliezer Ashkenazi in Divrei Hakhamim (1849), 
61-63), and members of his family. The Ashkenazi Joseph 
da Montagna came from Italy via Venice and was appointed 
dayyan in Jerusalem at the end of 1481. Isaac b. Meir Latif ap- 
parently came from Ancona in about 1480. 

Immigrants from Mesopotamia, Persia, India, China, 
Yemen, and North Africa are also mentioned in this century. 
Yemenite Jews came in caravans from Aden and Turkey, e.g., 
R. Abraham B. Solomon Treves of Constantinople. The in- 
crease in aliyah between 1488 and 1495 is attested by the fact 
that in 1495 it was difficult to find a place to live in Jerusalem. 
The most important of the Italian scholars who immigrated to 
Erez Israel was R. Obadiah of *Bertinoro, who arrived in 1488 
after three years of wandering. In his letters he writes about 
other aliyyot from Italy and under his influence the number 
of immigrants increased. In a letter written in 1495, an anon- 
ymous student of his praises his master’s manifold activities 
in Jerusalem and he tells of immigrants from Italy and Sic- 
ily, some of whom had drowned. After the Turkish conquest 
(1516), many Jews from the Orient, Sicily, Italy, France, and 
Germany, as well as refugees from the Spanish and Portuguese 
expulsions, immigrated to Erez Israel. One of them was R. 
Isaac *Sholal ha-Kohen, the last nagid of Egypt, whose aliyah 
(1517) was of great importance in the development of the Jew- 
ish community in Jerusalem. The immigration of Spanish Jews 
with their characteristic laws, manners, language, and customs 
had an important impact on the community. Some of them 
settled in Jerusalem - the most important being the kabbalist 
*Abraham b. Eliezer ha-Levi and *Levi Ibn Habib — but most 
of them settled in *Safed, notably Joseph Saracosti, Jacob *Be- 
rab, Joseph *Caro, Moses *Cordovero, Moses *Galante, and 
*David b. Abi Zimra. The immigrants to Safed also included 
a considerable number from Italy, who even established an 
independent “Italian community.’ The extent of the increase 
of aliyah to Safed is attested by the fact that its population 
numbered 10,000 in the mid-16" century, while according 
to the Yemenite traveler *Zechariah al-Dahiri, it numbered 
14,000 in 1567. A great role in aliyah was played by the im- 
migrants from North Africa. Among important immigrants 
from North Africa were Issachar ibn Susan, who went to Erez 
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Israel in about 1527: Aaron b. Abraham *Ibn Hayyim, author 
of Korban Aharon; and R. Solomon ibn Zur. The flourishing of 
the Kabbalah in Safed contributed to additional aliyah, which 
continued throughout the 16" century, from France, Germany, 
Italy, and other European countries, as well as from North Af- 
rica and the Orient. The immigrants from Europe included: R. 
Ephraim b. R. Judah, son-in-law of R. Solomon *Luria, who 
headed the Ashkenazi community in Jerusalem; R. Solomon 
Shlomel of Dreznitz (Moravia); R. Judah of Ofen (Buda), and 
his brother-in-law R. Jacob Zak, father of Zevi Ashkenazi 
(“Hakham Zevi”). Ofen (Buda) served as a gathering place 
for Jews from France and Germany, who could travel from 
there in convoy via Turkish territory. Simeon Bak went in 1582 
and R. Mas‘ud Saggi Nahor (*Azulai) went from North Africa. 
Important newcomers were R. Bezalel *Ashkenazi, author of 
Shitah Mekubbezet, who arrived in 1588 and became head of 
the community in Jerusalem, and R. Isaiah ha-Levi *Horowitz 
(author of Shenei Luhot ha-Berit), who came in 1621 and be- 
came head of the Ashkenazi community in Jerusalem, whose 
members were “multiplying greatly, literally by hundreds, and 
constructing great buildings” (letter to his sons). In the early 
17" century a renewed aliyah of Karaites began, but the per- 
secutions of Ibn Farukh (1625-27) slowed down the influx. 
Nevertheless, immigrants continued to arrive; among them 
was Abraham *Azulai, author of Hesed le-Avraham. 

Shabbateanism (see *Shabbetai Zevi) stimulated a new 
wave of longing for aliyah. Rumors of vast aliyyot spread ev- 
erywhere; there were rumors of “80 ships” from Amsterdam 
and “400 families ready to depart” from Frankfurt. However, 
this enthusiasm died out with the apostasy of Shabbetai Zevi. 
The only great aliyah that occurred as a result of Shabbate- 
anism was that led by R. *Judah Hasid and Hayyim *Malakh 
(both crypto-Shabbateans) at the turn of the 17" century. 
There was no aliyah like it for many generations before or af- 
ter it until modern times. In its beginnings the group num- 
bered only 31 families, but more joined it along the way. The 
enormous influence of the emissaries of the immigrants, who 
assembled at Nikolsburg (Mikulov) for departure is attested 
by an eyewitness, the German author J.J. Schudt (Juedische 
Merckwuerdigkeiten, 2 (Frankfurt on the Main, 1714), 58). 
On its arrival the convoy numbered about 1,500 - some said 
1,700. There was a serious setback, however, when R. Judah 
Hasid died immediately after the group’s arrival in Jerusalem 
and the lack of sources of livelihood, illness, and anti-Shab- 
batean persecutions contributed to the dispersal of the new 
arrivals. The aliyah of R. Abraham Rovigo from Modena, It- 
aly, in 1702, with a convoy of 25 persons was also influenced 
by Shabbateanism. 

But these were not the only convoys. According to one 
emissary, the Jewish community in Jerusalem numbered 
10,000 persons in 1741. Hayyim *Abulafia came from Smyrna 
in 1740 and reestablished the yeshivah in Tiberias. Moses 
Hayyim *Luzzatto and his family arrived in 1743, although his 
activities in Erez Israel were less important than his work in 
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the Diaspora. There was an important aliyah of Turkish Jews 
at the time, including Gedaliah Hayyun, who founded Beth 
El, the bet ha-midrash of the kabbalists in Jerusalem, and the 
Rosanes, Gabbai, Nahmias, and Pardo families. There were 
also Shalom *Sharabi, a Yemenite immigrant, who held a po- 
sition of prominence in Jerusalem, and Eleazer Rokeah, the 
rabbi of Amsterdam, who settled in Safed. R. Hayyim b. *Attar, 
author of Or ha-Hayyim, went from Salé (Morocco) in 1741 
and established a yeshivah in Jerusalem. Nathan *Bordjel, au- 
thor of Hok Nathan, went from Tunis. An organized aliyah of 
proselytes, who settled in Safed and even sent a special emis- 
sary abroad, also took place in the 18" century. 

The end of the 18" century marks the beginning of the 
aliyah of Hasidim, who made it a principle of their teachings. 
Hasidic legend describes at length how “Israel Ba’al Shem Tov, 
the founder of Hasidism, longed to immigrate to Erez Israel 
in order to meet with R. Hayyim b. Attar, and even made at- 
tempts to fulfill this wish, but was compelled to reconsider. 
His disciples, however, did everything to carry out their mas- 
ter’s will. Thus, R. Abraham Gershon of Kutow (Kuty), the 
Baal Shem Tov’s brother-in-law, immigrated with his family, 
and many Hasidim from Galicia and Volhynia followed him. 
The first organized aliyah of Hasidim took place in 1764, led 
by the Baal Shem Tov’s disciples Menahem Mendel of Pere- 
myshlyany, who settled in Jerusalem, and *Nahman of Horo- 
denko in Tiberias. An aliyah of great value to the community 
in Erez Israel took place in the spring (Adar) of 1777, 14 years 
after the first; it was led by *Menahem Mendel of Vitebsk and 
Abraham of Kalisz, whose convoy numbered 300 persons. 
They left Galatz, Romania, in small boats for Constantinople 
and from there they sailed to Acre. The voyage lasted four 
months, and the convoy endured much hardship. They settled 
in Safed, where they met with many difficulties and most of 
them moved to Tiberias. This aliyah was rightly regarded as 
having revived Galilee and laid the basis for Jewish settlement 
there. Many of the leaders of the hasidic aliyah are worthy of 
mention: *Jacob Samson of Shepetovka; *Zeev Wolf of Zbaraz 
(Zbarazh); *Jacob b. Aaron the Great of Karlin; Issachar Dov 
Baer of Zloczow, author of Bat Eini; David Solomon of Soroki, 
author of Levushei Serad; *Hayyim b. Solomon of Czernowitz, 
author of Beer Mayim Hayyim; and Aryeh Leib of Woloczyska, 
author of Ahavat Shalom. More Hasidim came in subsequent 
generations, notably Abraham Dov of Ovruch in 1832, who 
headed the hasidic community of Safed, and Israel *Bak, who 
brought his publishing house with him from Volhynia in 1831. 
The Habad Hasidim formed another organized aliyah, con- 
solidating the Ashkenazi community in Hebron, which was 
first organized by Habad Hasidim from Safed and Tiberias. 
Hasidim have continued to come up to the present day. 

At the same time the Perushim, the disciples of Elijah the 
Gaon of Vilna, also organized an aliyah, establishing a com- 
munity in Jerusalem. The Gaon of Vilna is reported to have 
made many efforts to go to Erez Israel himself but did not 
meet with success. The first Perushim arrived as early as 1722, 
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led by R. Israel of Shklov, but their impact was not noticeable 
and they did not even have a minyan. A second group, headed 
by *Menahem Mendel of Shklov, arrived in 1808. Later, Saa- 
diah b. Nathan Nata of Vilna and Nata b. Menahem Mendel 
of Shklov arrived. Menahem Mendel of Shklov and R. Israel of 
Shklov are rightly considered the fathers of their community 
in Jerusalem because of their initiative and powers of organi- 
zation. Among other members of the community were Hil- 
lel Rivlin, scion of the prominent *Rivlin family; R. Abraham 
Solomon Zalman *Zoref; R. Shemariah Luria, a man of means 
who arrived with a convoy of 40 persons: R. Joseph Sundel of 
*Salant, the spiritual father of the *Musar movement; and R. 
Samuel *Salant, his son-in-law, who officiated as the city rabbi 
in Jerusalem for many years. It is of interest that these aliyyot 
included not only scholars but also artisans. 

In 1830 the aliyah from Germany began, led by Moses 
Sacks, the first who thought of large-scale productivization of 
the Jewish community in Erez Israel. The German immigrants 
included Jehoseph *Schwarz (arrived in 1833), the author of 
Tevuot ha-Arez, the most thorough work on Erez Israel since 
the 14"-century Kaftor va-Ferah, and R. Eliezer Bergman. A 
notable aliyah came from Holland, which eventually merged 
with the German aliyah to form a joint community known 
as Kolel ‘Hop’ (Holland-Deutschland). There was also a siz- 
able aliyah from Hungary, which was inspired by R. Moses 
*Sofer, the author of Hatam Sofer, and played an important 
role in Jerusalem, though it consisted mostly of individuals, 
largely youths. Noteworthy are R. Israel Zeev Horowitz, Abra- 
ham Sha’ag, and Akiva Joseph Schlesinger. As they increased, 
they formed a separate kolel, as did the Polish immigrants. In 
the 19" century sizable aliyyot took place from the Oriental 
countries as well, including Turkey, North Africa, Iraq, Persia, 
Bukhara, Kurdistan, Afghanistan, the Caucasus, and Yemen 
(see *Israel, State of: Population, section on Jewish Commu- 


nities (Edot)). 
[Itzhak Alfassi] 


Modern Aliyah, 1880-1948 
(See Table on following page.) 


THE FIRST ALIYAH. The beginnings of the modern Jewish 
return to the Land of Israel, which laid the foundations for 
the establishment of the State of Israel, were due to a com- 
bination of three causes: the age-old devotion of the Jews to 
their historic homeland and the hope of messianic redemp- 
tion; the intensification of the intolerable conditions under 
which Jews lived in Eastern Europe; and the efforts of an ac- 
tive minority convinced that the return to the homeland was 
the only lasting and fundamental solution to the Jewish prob- 
lem (see *Zionism). 

In the early 1880s the growing oppression of the Jews 
assumed acute forms in several Eastern European countries: 
the pogroms and repression that followed the assassination of 
Alexander 11 of Russia; the restriction of Jewish autonomy in 
Galicia; the pogroms and the restrictions imposed on Jewish 
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trade in Romania; and the Tisza-Eszlar blood libel in Hungary. 
A spontaneous mass migration movement was the result: be- 
tween 1880 and 1900 over a million Jews fled from persecution 
and poverty to the United States. The hopes of the *Haskalah 
movement for a normalization of the Jewish position through 
education and enlightenment had been shattered; the Jewish 
masses were on the move. 

Simultaneously with this headlong flight to the New 
World, another Jewish migration movement, infinitesimally 
smaller but radically different in character, arose. A handful 
of young men felt that it was not enough to run away from 
persecution; the time had come to take the first step toward 
a fundamental solution of the Jewish problem: the return of 
the Jews to the Land of Israel. This vital first step must be 
to go up to live in the Promised Land and cultivate its soil. 
Branches of the new *Hibbat Zion movement sprang up all 
over Eastern Europe, especially in Russia, though they had 
to meet in secret and their members ran a risk of arrest. The 
best-known section of the movement, *Bilu, defined its aim 
as “the political, economic, and national-spiritual revival of 
the Jewish people in Syria and Erez Israel” On July 7, 1882, a 
small group of 14 - including one woman - landed at Jaffa and 
made its way to the *Mikveh Israel training farm, founded in 
1870, where it was given work. Further contingents followed, 
bringing the number of settlers up to over 50. The unaccus- 
tomed work was hard, the pay was wretched, and the novices 
were treated with contempt by the farm manager. Some of the 
Bilwim moved to Jerusalem, where they formed a short-lived 
cooperative carpenters’ workshop. Others received a plot to 
cultivate in Rishon le-Zion, but the crops were poor. Hopes 
that the Hibbat Zion movement abroad would help them buy 
land for a settlement of their own were disappointed, and the 
movement began to disintegrate. The Bilu’im were saved by 
Yehiel Pines, who bought 800 acres of land in the southern 
Shephelah, where they founded the village of *Gederah, and 
appealed to Hibbat Zion abroad to defray the cost. 

Meanwhile, Hibbat Zion had been organizing groups 
to settle in Erez Israel. In January 1882, a conference at Foc- 
sani, Romania, had decided to send out representatives to buy 
land, to be followed almost immediately by the first group of 
olim (sing. oleh), who would settle in the country. The Turk- 
ish government immediately ordered the cessation of Jewish 
immigration, and efforts to secure the withdrawal of the ban 
by appeals to Laurence *Oliphant and by representations at 
Constantinople were unsuccessful. The pioneers were unde- 
terred, however; by 1884 six settlements had been established 
(including Gederah), and *Petah Tikvah revived. Four were 
supported by Baron Edmond de *Rothschild, the other three 
being the responsibility of Hibbat Zion. In the same year the 
first international conference of Hibbat Zion, with 35 delegates 
from Russia, Romania, Germany, Britain, and France, met at 
Katowice and established a provisional central committee in 
Odessa. The number of societies reached close to 100, with 
14,000 members who collected about 30,000 rubles a year, 
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as well as 20,000 rubles from various campaigns. Ramified 
propaganda was carried out in many parts of Europe and in 
America. 

In these early beginnings, many of the characteristic fea- 
tures of modern aliyah were already present in embryo. Like 
the later Zionist movement, Hibbat Zion consisted of three 
main strata: a large periphery of uncommitted sympathizers; 
smaller groups of organized members, who propagated the 
idea and collected funds for practical work; and a still smaller 
nucleus, without whom nothing could have been done, who 
followed the principle of hagshamah azmit (“personal imple- 
mentation”), to use another term that was current at later 
stages. Some of those who contributed to the cost of the work 
did so out of belief in the aims of the movement; others, as in 
later years, were moved by purely philanthropic motives, or 
a mixture of the two. There were also rudimentary arrange- 
ments in the country to help the newcomers: the Mikveh 
Israel farm helped to train them; local Jewish leaders coop- 
erated with Hibbat Zion missions; Baron de Rothschild sent 
out officials to administer his benefactions; in 1891 an abor- 
tive attempt was made to set up an executive of Hibbat Zion 
in Jaffa, headed by Vladimir *Tiomkin. 

Although the seeds of later developments were there, 
their growth at first was painfully slow. The entire effort would 
have collapsed but for the benevolence of Rothschild, whose 
money not only bought land and implements, built homes, 
and purchased the crops, but also erected synagogues and 
schools, hospitals and old-age asylums. His administrators, 
many of whom were corrupt, kept the settlers on a tight rein, 
however, and stifled any signs of independence. The advent of 
Theodor *Herzl and the founding of the *World Zionist Or- 
ganization in 1897, while arousing a tidal wave of enthusiasm 
in the Jewish world, had little effect at the time in the Land of 
Israel itself, as the new movement devoted most of its ener- 
gies to political work in the hope of obtaining a charter for the 
establishment of a Jewish autonomous territory. The idealism 
of the settlers was withering away under the pressure of the 
difficult conditions; most of the new villages employed cheap 
Arab labor, and the enterprise, started with such high hopes, 
was producing not a self-reliant community of cheap cultiva- 
tors, but a class of colonists, with the shallowest of roots in 
the soil, which was still - even when owned by Jews - being 
tilled mainly by the native Arab population. 

By 1903, the end of the First Aliyah period, a score of new 
villages had been founded, 350,000 dunams (almost 90,000 
acres) of land had been purchased, and some 10,000 Jews had 
settled in the country, over half of them on the soil. There were 
also beginnings of urban settlement, especially in Jaffa, where 
3,000 newcomers had made their homes. Hebrew was begin- 
ning to be a spoken tongue once again, and the first Hebrew 
elementary schools had been established, though French cul- 
ture, propagated by the Alliance Israelite Universelle and the 
Rothschild administration, was widespread. On the whole, 
however, the pioneering drive had been exhausted and a pe- 
riod of stagnation had set in. 
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Immigration to Israel, 1882—May 14, 1948 








Year Immigrants' Rate? Year Immigrants' Rate? 
1882-1914 55-70,000 1934 45,267 9177 
1919 1,806 32 1935 66,472 208 
1920 8,223 135 1936 29,595 80 
1921 8,294 115 1937 10,629 27 
1922 8,685 104 1938 14,675 36 
1923 8,175 91 1939 31,195 72 
1924 13,892 146 1940 10,643 23 
1925 34,386 285 1941 4,592 10 
1926 13,855 93 1942 4,206 9 
1927 3,034 20 1943 10,063 20 
1928 2,178 14 1944 15,552 30 
1929 5,249 34 1945 15,259 28 
1930 4,944 30 1946 18,760 32 
1931 4,075 24 1947 22,098 36 
1932 12,553 69 Jan. 1—- 17,165 73 
May 14, 1948 
1933 37,337 177 








1 Including immigrants without visas and tourists who settled. 
2: Immigrants per 1,000 of the Jewish population. 


THE SECOND ALIYAH. The depression caused by the stagna- 
tion of the first settlements, the controversies in the Zionist 
organization over the *Uganda Scheme, and the death of Herzl 
in 1904 were followed by a new upsurge of pioneering fervor 
which produced the Second Aliyah. The first impetus of the 
new wave came from the Kishinev pogroms of 1903 and the 
others that followed two years later. The impotence of the great 
Russian community in the face of these savage mob attacks 
shocked thousands of young Jews into a new determination 
to build a Jewish homeland. Many of them were imbued with 
socialist ideals and, sorely disappointed by the failure of the 
1905 Revolution, decided that they must create their own revo- 
lutionary movement on the basis of national revival. 

These young men and women were guided not only bya 
more conscious and consistent national ideology, but also by 
the ideal of laying the foundations for a workers’ common- 
wealth in the Land of Israel. Nahman *Syrkin had already ad- 
vocated an organic synthesis of Zionism and Socialism. The 
Socialist-Zionist philosophy of the *Po'alei Zion movement, 
formulated by Ber *Borochov, was founded on a Marxist anal- 
ysis of the Jewish problem that led to the conclusion that social 
and economic forces were working for the Socialist-Zionist 
solution. Others, under the influence of A.D. *Gordon’s phi- 
losophy of labor, founded the *Ha-Poel ha-Zair movement, 
which emphasized the importance of physical labor, rather 
than the socialist reorganization of society, as the foundation 
of national revival. Both parties added to the idea of personal 
participation in the building of the homeland the concept of 
avodah azmit (“personal labor”; see *Israel, State of: Labor, 
section on Ideology of Labor). 

Among the youth organizations set up at this time was 
one called *He-Halutz (“The Pioneer”) in Romania — the first 
to use the name. Unlike their elders, its members were not 
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content to make propaganda, collect funds, and prepare for an 
undefined future. They organized only to make preparations 
for the journey; once a group, usually consisting of young peo- 
ple from the same town, had gone out, it would make way for 
another, which would go through the same process. In 1905 a 
He-Halutz society was set up in the United States, and in 1911 
Joseph *Trumpeldor tried to establish a countrywide organi- 
zation in Russia with a detailed plan for organized training in 
the Diaspora and activity in the Land of Israel, but the project 
was dropped when he himself left Russia to settle. 

The pioneers of the Second Aliyah were also much more 
self-reliant than their predecessors. As there was no possibil- 
ity of exercising political influence on the government of the 
country, the parties engaged in practical work, looking after 
the housing, employment, and, later, the health and welfare 
of the newcomers. The Zionist Organization had also started 
practical work in the Land of Israel. The *Jewish National 
Fund was founded in 1901, and two years later the Anglo-Pal- 
estine Company (later the Anglo-Palestine Bank) was estab- 
lished in Jaffa as a subsidiary of the *Jewish Colonial Trust; 
in 1908 Arthur *Ruppin set up the Palestine Office in Jaffa. 
The workers, however, were far from passive. In 1907 Joseph 
*Vitkin issued a call for more pioneers, which, coming from 
one of those who had led the way, had greater force than the 
exhortations of Zionist leaders in the Diaspora. The workers 
fought not only for better conditions, but also for the right to 
employment on the Jewish farms, and in 1909 it was their ini- 
tiative that led to the establishment of the first kevuzah (see 
*Kibbutz Movement), the harbinger of a new type of social 
unit. They were also active in the beginnings of Jewish self-de- 
fense (see *Ha-Shomer) and the introduction of Hebrew into 
all spheres of life. By the beginning of World War 1 the yishuv, 
85,000 strong, was a source of inspiration to the movement 
abroad and a magnet for further aliyah. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF HE-HALUTZ. The Third Aliyah, 
which started in 1919, was partially a continuation of the sec- 
ond, which had been interrupted by the war. A renewed im- 
petus, the result of the Bolshevik Revolution and the postwar 
pogroms and excesses in the Ukraine, Poland, and Hungary, 
coincided with a renewed hope, inspired by the *Balfour Dec- 
laration and the British conquest of Palestine. The westward 
road to the United States was still open, and most of those 
who chose the Land of Israel did so out of Zionist convic- 
tions. In 1915-16 David *Ben-Gurion and Izhak *Ben-Zvi, 
exiled from the Land of Israel by the Turks, had founded a 
He-Halutz organization in the United States, which merged 
with the movement for joining the *Jewish Legion. A larger 
and more lasting pioneering organization arose in Russia af- 
ter the February Revolution of 1917. A national council of 
He-Halutz groups in Russia met in January 1918, and the first 
conference of the Russian He-Halutz movement took place 
a year later in Moscow under Trumpledor’s leadership. He- 
Halutz gave the underlying principles of the previous aliyah 
movements a more definite and consistent form. Its members 
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belonged to the World Zionist Organization, accepted its au- 
thority, and took part in its activities, especially the work of 
the Jewish National Fund. It was not a party body, though it 
regarded itself as a part of the Jewish labor movement, and 
its members in the Land of Israel helped to forge the degree 
of labor unity which led to the establishment of the Histadrut 
(see *Israel, State of: Labor). 

He-Halutz set up a network of training centers in the Di- 
aspora in which its members studied the ideals of the move- 
ment, learned Hebrew and its literature, and gained experience 
in manual labor and farming. Some groups found employment 
with non-Jewish farmers; others set up their own training 
farms. To some extent, this stage was regarded as a regrettable 
necessity in the absence of immediate facilities for aliyah, but 
it ensured that the young men and women arrived not as com- 
plete novices, but equipped with a consistent social philoso- 
phy, some experience of living in communes, and at least some 
rudimentary skills. Even while in the Diaspora, they submitted 
themselves to the democratic discipline of the movement and 
were ready to set out for the Land of Israel whenever called 
upon to do so. Contact was maintained with those who had 
gone on ahead through emissaries (shelihim) from Palestine 
who knew the conditions and spent several months or years 
in the Diaspora as instructors and leaders. The training farms 
and communes also performed a valuable function as centers 
of attraction for youth, who could thus see the principles of 
the movement put into practice even in the Diaspora. 

There were also two other main pioneering organiza- 
tions: *Betar, affiliated to the *Revisionist organization, and 
He-Halutz ha-Mizrachi. A non-party religious pioneering 
body, *Bahad (Berit Halutzim Datiyyim - “League of Reli- 
gious Pioneers”), was founded in Germany and later spread 
to Britain and other countries. 


THE ZIONIST MOVEMENT AND ALIYAH. When the Zionist 
movement started to rebuild its organization immediately after 
World War 1, aliyah and settlement were, of course, among its 
major concerns. The Central Office established in London had 
sections for immigration and agricultural settlement. The 1920 
London Conference, held instead of a regular Zionist Con- 
gress, decided that the Jewish National Fund should safeguard 
Jewish labor on its land and assist the settlement of Jewish ag- 
ricultural workers on their own farms. A Central Immigra- 
tion Office was to be opened in Palestine without delay, with 
Palestine Offices in all countries from which Halutzim might 
come. Each office was to be controlled by a committee rep- 
resenting the local Zionist parties in proportion to their size. 
They were to give preference to candidates for aliyah who had 
been trained as farm workers or artisans, could speak Hebrew, 
and were physically fit. 

The contributions of Diaspora Jewry to the cost of im- 
migration and settlement were to be channeled through a new 
agency, *Keren Hayesod, the Foundation Fund, which was to 
be an instrument of voluntary self-taxation on the principle of 
the biblical tithe (though this quota was not actually reached 
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in practice). The 12" Zionist Congress in 1921 resolved that 
Palestine Offices should be set up in the chief ports of embar- 
kation - Trieste in Italy and Constanta in Romania - as well 
as the principal lands of emigration, and undertook to subsi- 
dize the vocational training of the halutzim. Of the executive 
of 13, six members were to sit in Jerusalem and take charge 
of affairs in Palestine. Thus the World Zionist Organization, 
with its democratically elected and controlled legislative and 
executive organs, representing Jews throughout the world 
who were devoted to the idea of national revival, established 
the machinery for financing, fostering, and controlling aliyah 
and settlement as the basic methods for establishing the Jew- 
ish National Home. 

Aliyah, however, was now also a major issue in the rela- 
tions between the Zionist movement and the non-Jewish pop- 
ulation of Palestine, in the policy of the British government 
and its administration in the country, and, through the League 
of Nations *Mandate, in international affairs. Although Win- 
ston Churchill as colonial secretary rejected Arab demands 
in 1920 for the stoppage of Jewish immigration, aliyah was in 
fact suspended temporarily after Arab attacks on Jews in 1921. 
The Churchill White Paper of 1922 (see *White Papers), while 
affirming that Jewish immigration must continue, stated that 
it “cannot be so great in volume as to exceed whatever may 
be the economic capacity of the country at the time to absorb 
new arrivals” and that “the immigrants should not be a bur- 
den upon the people of Palestine as a whole.” 


THE MANDATORY POWER AND ALIYAH. The Mandate for 
Palestine recognized the Zionist Organization's right to advise 
and cooperate with the administration in matters affecting the 
establishment of the Jewish National Home and the interests 
of the Jewish population and instructed the administration to 
“facilitate Jewish immigration under suitable conditions and... 
encourage... close settlement by Jews on the Land,’ adding 
the limitation: “while ensuring that the rights and position of 
other sections of the population are not prejudiced.” This res- 
ervation, as well as the phrase “under suitable conditions” was 
frequently cited in later years by the British as justification for 
severe restrictions on Jewish immigration, which hampered 
the development of the Jewish National Home. Arab pressure 
for the stoppage of aliyah, reinforced by repeated and violent 
attacks on the Jews and the restrictions imposed by the Brit- 
ish in response to this pressure from time to time, constituted 
a leading, perhaps the major, theme in the political history of 
Palestine throughout the Mandatory period. 

In September 1920, shortly after the establishment of the 
British Civil Administration in Palestine, an Immigration Or- 
dinance was issued authorizing the Zionist Organization to 
bring in 16,500 immigrants per annum, provided that it be 
responsible for their maintenance for one year. About 10,000 
were admitted in the first 12 months, but new regulations were 
issued in June 1921 specifying the categories of immigrants to 
be allowed to enter. The main classes were: persons of inde- 
pendent means, professional men, persons with definite pros- 
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pects of employment, and small tradesmen and artisans with a 
capital of £500. Other applicants, apart from tourists, had to be 
approved in each case by the Immigration Department of the 
Palestine government. After the publication of the 1922 White 
Paper, permits were granted to groups of artisans and labor- 
ers selected by the Zionist Organization’s Palestine Offices, 
the number of permits being fixed every three months by the 
government after negotiations with the Zionist Executive. A 
new Immigration Ordinance, issued in 1925 and amended in 
1926 and 1927, defined the rights and functions of the Zionist 
Executive in regard to the Labor Schedule, which was drawn 
up for a six-month instead of a three-month period on the 
basis of an estimate of the demand for labor. It provided for 
the admission of the following categories: 


(i) Persons in possession of not less than £1,000, and 

their families. 

(ii) Professional men in possession of not less than 

£500. 

(iii) Skilled artisans in possession of not less than 

£250. 

(iv) Persons with an assured income of £4 per month. 

B. 

(i) Orphans destined for institutions in Palestine. 

(ii) Persons of religious occupation whose maintenance 

was assured. 

(iii) Students whose maintenance was assured. 

c. Persons who had a definite prospect of employment. 

p. Dependent relatives of residents in Palestine who were 
in a position to maintain them. 

While the Zionist Executive had to be constantly on the 
watch to ensure what it regarded as a fair interpretation of 
these definitions, the most serious differences with the ad- 
ministration arose over category c, which was the only one 
allowing for the admission of workers without means or capi- 
tal of their own. As the time came round for the issue of each 
half-year quota, the Executive would submit a detailed esti- 
mate of the demand for labor in the existing economy and in 
enterprises to be set up with its aid or by private enterprise, 
but these were invariably slashed by the administration. The 
result was often a shortage of Jewish labor, which hampered 
economic development and caused a drift from the country- 
side to the towns in search of better-paid employment. 

The halutzim were the outstanding element in the 35,000 
immigrants of the Third Aliyah (1919-23). They did not merely 
find their places in the existing economic social structure or 
act as passive recipients of aid from the Zionist institutions; 
they were a creative force, which transformed the charac- 
ter of the yishuv and played a prominent part in its leader- 
ship. Together with their predecessors of the Second Aliyah, 
they founded the Histadrut, the comprehensive countrywide 
labor organization; played a leading role in the creation of 
the *Haganah defense organization; provided workers for the 
construction of housing and roads and the beginnings of in- 
dustry; strengthened the foundations of Jewish agriculture; 
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and expanded the map of Jewish settlement by establishing 
many kibbutzim and moshavim. To a large extent, they not 
only integrated themselves, but also prepared the way for oth- 
ers to follow. 


RISE IN MIDDLE-CLASS ALIYAH. The drop in the influx 
of halutzim in 1924, mainly due to Soviet restrictions on the 
work of He-Halutz, was compensated for by a considerable 
increase in middle-class immigration, bringing the influx up 
from some 8,000 in each of the years 1920-23 to almost 13,000 
in 1924 and 33,000 in 1925. This was the start of the Fourth 
Aliyah. About half the olim in the two latter years came from 
Poland, where many Jews were impoverished by an economic 
crisis and the anti-Jewish policy of Grabski, the finance minis- 
ter (after whom this wave was often referred to as the “Grabski 
Aliyah”), while severe restrictions were imposed on immigra- 
tion into the United States. Most of these newcomers had a 
little capital of their own, which they invested in small enter- 
prises and construction of housing in the towns. 

In 1926, however, the unorganized influx was halted by a 
severe economic crisis, and of the 13,000 who arrived in 1926 
more than half left the country. These were known as yore- 
dim (“descenders” - in contrast to olim). In the following year 
there was an even more serious decline to 3,000 immigrants, 
with nearly twice as many yoredim; in 1928 the number of ar- 
rivals and departures was about the same - some 2,000 - and 
it was not until 1929 that the balance was restored, with over 
5,000 olim and about one-third as many emigrants. This was 
a striking illustration of the close connection between condi- 
tions in Palestine and the rate of aliyah. For over a year the 
Zionist Executive had to pay out “doles” to the unemployed, 
and it was not until public works had been initiated by the 
government and some municipalities, and the Zionist Exec- 
utive, with special funds raised in America and Britain, had 
started works of its own, that unemployment was reduced and 
the “dole” system abolished. Despite the setback, the Fourth 
Aliyah made an important contribution to the development 
of the yishuy, particularly in modern urbanization and the es- 
tablishment of industry. 


ASSISTANCE IN ABSORPTION. While the entire structure of 
the Jewish community in Palestine and the development of 
its economy was designed to facilitate the absorption of the 
immigrants into its cultural, social, and economic life, the 
Immigration Department of the Zionist Organization (later, 
of the *Jewish Agency) undertook special measures to help 
the immigrants find their way. Those who had nowhere to go 
on arrival were generally accommodated in hostels or tran- 
sit camps. If their destination was a *Youth Aliyah center, a 
kibbutz, or a moshav, they usually stayed a few days for reg- 
istration and medical examination; if they were going to the 
moshavot or the towns, they might stay longer. The Jewish 
Agency provided the immigrants with health services for an 
initial period through the Histadrut’s *Kuppat Holim or its 
own medical department. If in need of help, they were pro- 
vided with bedding, clothing, and financial aid. The Jewish 
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Agency built houses for the newcomers and subsidized vari- 
ous cooperative and private housing schemes. It set up small 
cooperative workshops for handicapped or elderly immigrants 
and contributed to the cost of the social welfare services of 
the *Vaad Le’ummi and the municipalities. It also subsidized 
Hebrew classes for immigrants run by the Vaad Le'ummi, the 
labor organizations, and the immigrants’ associations. The lat- 
ter played an important role in the integration of the newcom- 
ers by dealing with special cases, acting as liaison with the Jew- 
ish institutions, and supplying loans, housing grants, etc. 

The vital importance of aliyah for the individuals con- 
cerned, as well as for the movement as a whole, gave rise to 
frequent controversies. The Revisionists and other parties 
complained of discrimination against their members in the 
allocation of immigration certificates by the Zionist Palestine 
Offices. Various groups and individuals resorted to a variety of 
methods to overcome the British restrictions on aliyah, which 
were regarded as violating intrinsic Jewish rights. Many en- 
tered as tourists and remained without permission when their 
legal period of stay was over. To enable penniless immigrants 
to enter as “capitalists,” they were provided with fictitious de- 
posits of £1,000; formal marriages were arranged to enable 
two to enter on one certificate; some succeeded in crossing 
the border surreptitiously from Lebanon, Syria, or via Trans- 
jordan. In 1934 the first attempt was made to send over an 
immigrant ship without the permission of the authorities. In 
Palestine, Jews, including some in the British government ser- 
vice, regarded it as a national duty to help these immigrants. 
It is estimated that some 50,000 arrived in such ways between 
1920 and 1937. The British government made strenuous efforts 
to prevent this *“illegal” immigration and from time to time 
deducted the estimated number of “illegals” from the regular 
immigration quotas. 


POLITICAL STRUGGLE FOR ALIYAH. ‘The establishment in 
August 1929 of the enlarged Jewish Agency (based on Article 
4 of the Mandate, which called upon the Zionist Organiza- 
tion to take steps “to secure the cooperation of all Jews who 
are willing to assist in the establishment of the Jewish National 
Home”) extended the responsibility for the Jewish enterprise 
in Palestine in principle to Jewry as a whole. A brilliant array 
of distinguished Jews from Europe and the Americas took 
part in its founding conference, at which a joint Executive 
was elected under the presidency of Chaim Weizmann. The 
expected expansion was held up, however, by the outbreak of 
Arab violence in the following month and the political strug- 
gle of the next two years. Aliyah was the major practical is- 
sue of this struggle and the touchstone of Britain’s capacity 
to carry out the fundamental provisions of the Mandate. The 
Zionist Organization had accepted the principle that immi- 
gration should be regulated according to the economic ab- 
sorptive capacity of Palestine, while conducting a continuous 
struggle with the administration over the interpretation and 
implementation of the principle. But when Lord Passfield, 
the British colonial secretary, imposed political restrictions 
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on aliyah, as well as limitations of Jewish land purchases, in 
surrender to Arab violence, the Zionist Organization and the 
yishuv regarded this as a blow to the future of the Jewish Na- 
tional Home, and Weizmann resigned from the presidency 
of the Zionist Organization in protest. The struggle against 
the Passfield White Paper was ultimately crowned with suc- 
cess, however, and the MacDonald letter of February 1931, 
which effectively nullified the White Paper restrictions, re- 
established the political conditions for further development 
and progress. 

It was none too soon. Dark clouds were gathering over 
European Jewry. The worldwide economic crisis was having an 
increasing effect on the Jews of Eastern and Central Europe; 
antisemitism was spreading and sharpening; the star of Hitler 
was in the ascendant in Germany; and at the same time im- 
migration restrictions in the countries not so severely affected 
were tightening. For millions of Jews in Eastern Europe, in the 
poignant words of Weizmann’s address to the Peel Commis- 
sion in 1936, the world was divided into “places where they 
cannot live” and “places which they cannot enter.” The only 
place of refuge was Palestine, where a Jewish community of 
over 200,000 (in 1933) was ready to welcome them. 


IN THE SHADOW OF NAZISM. Between 1933, the year of Hit- 
ler’s rise to power, and 1936, 164,000 olim arrived in Palestine; 
24,000 of them were citizens of Germany, in addition to na- 
tionals of other countries and “stateless” individuals who had 
been living there. About a quarter of the immigrants arrived 
with “capitalist” immigration certificates and the £31,570,000 
brought in during the period by private investors was about 
ten times as much as the total contributed by fund-raising 
organizations. 

Almost a quarter of this sum came through a special 
arrangement between the Jewish Agency and the German 
authorities for the transfer (*Haavara) of German-Jewish 
capital. Under this agreement, emigrants from Germany ob- 
tained their first £1,000 in cash so that they could get their 
immigration certificates and deposited the rest of their assets 
with a clearinghouse in Berlin; the sterling equivalent was 
recovered after arrival from a second clearinghouse in Pal- 
estine, to which Jewish merchants made their payments for 
goods imported from Germany, while the German exporters 
were paid in Berlin. Moneys collected for the Jewish national 
funds and various other remittances to Palestine were also 
transferred through Haavara. The arrangement was fiercely 
criticized as a breach of the worldwide Jewish boycott of Ger- 
man goods, but it was strongly defended on the grounds that 
it was the only way to salvage the property of German Jews. 
The 19" Zionist Congress, which met at Lucerne in 1935 and 
which paid special attention to the plight of German Jewry, 
approved the agreement but ruled that it be placed under the 
control of the Executive. 

In 1933 anew type of immigration, called *Youth Aliyah, 
was started to enable boys and girls to be looked after in edu- 
cational institutions and villages in Palestine. The government 
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issued special immigration certificates for them on the basis 
of guarantees given by the Jewish authorities. The work was 
largely financed by *Hadassah and organized by its leader, 
Henrietta *Szold. Up to the outbreak of the war, 5,000 young 
people were saved in this way (70% of them from Germany, 
20% from Austria, and the rest from Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
and Romania); another 15,000 were brought over to Britain 
and the Scandinavian countries. 

The German and Austrian Jews made an important 
contribution to the progress of the yishuv. They constituted 
the first large-scale influx from Western and Central Europe, 
and their skills and experience raised business standards and 
improved urban amenities. A relatively high proportion of 
them practiced medicine or one of the other professions, and 
they provided a majority of the musicians who formed the 
new Philharmonic Orchestra, as well as a considerable part 
of its audiences. 

The flood tide of immigration was again halted, however, 
in 1936, when the Arab revolt began. One of its major demands 
was the stoppage of Jewish immigration, and the Peel Com- 
mission (see *Palestine Inquiry Commission), while propos- 
ing the partition of Palestine and the establishment of a Jew- 
ish state, also recommended that the government should fix 
a “political high level” of 12,000 Jewish immigrants a year for 
the next five years, irrespective of the country’s economic ab- 
sorptive capacity. In August 1937, a new Immigration Ordi- 
nance was issued empowering the high commissioner “tem- 
porarily” to fix a maximum aggregate number of immigrants 
for any specified period, as well as the maximum number to 
be admitted in any category. For the eight-month period up 
to March 1938, not more than 8,000 Jews were to be allowed 
in. From March 31, 1939, the ordinance was given general va- 
lidity, despite the increasing intensity and range of the perse- 
cution of the Jews in Europe. The Zionist movement bitterly 
protested against the imposition of the “political high level” 
and denounced it as a violation of one of the most fundamen- 
tal provisions of the Mandate. 

The sufferings inflicted on the German Jews by the Nazi 
regime attracted worldwide attention, and in 1938 President 
Roosevelt called an international conference at *Evian to seek 
homes for the refugees. The dismal failure of the conference, 
which was not allowed to consider Palestine, showed that no 
one was ready to welcome them but the yishuv. The Jewish 
Agency submitted to the conference a plan for the rapid and 
constructive absorption of 100,000 refugees in Palestine, but 
the Jewish National Home was not permitted to perform its 
most vitally important function at the very time when it was 
most desperately needed. Immigration had dropped from 
some 27,000 in 1936 to 9,400 in the following year, and, al- 
though it rose slightly to 11,200 in 1938 and 13,700 in 1939, it 
was far too little to save the Jews of Europe. The British *White 
Paper of 1939 went a long way to meeting Arab demands for 
the artificial limitation of Jewish immigration, which was re- 
garded as the major instrument for establishing the Jewish 
National Home, and envisioned the stoppage of its future de- 
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velopment by making further immigration at the end of the 
five years dependent on Arab consent. The yishuv, supported 
by Jews in the Diaspora and many non-Jewish sympathizers, 
denounced the White Paper as a betrayal of Britain’s obliga- 
tions under the Mandate. The organization of “illegal” im- 
migration was intensified, and more and more refugee ships 
made their way to Palestine. 


“ILLEGAL” ALIYAH. “Illegal” ships had been dispatched by 
He-Halutz, bringing pioneering youth, and later by the Revi- 
sionists and some individuals, who brought out large numbers 
of Central and East European Jews, sometimes in collusion 
with their governments. It was known in the yishuv as “Ali- 
yah Bet” (“B Aliyah”). At first this activity was frowned upon 
by the Jewish authorities, but in 1938, when British restric- 
tions were maintained despite the growing and urgent needs, 
the underground Mosad le-Aliyah Bet (“Institute for Aliyah 
Bet”), headed by Shaul *Avigur, took the lead on behalf of the 
Haganah and the Jewish Agency. Between July 1934 and the 
outbreak of war in September 1939, 43 ships succeeded in dis- 
embarking over 15,000 refugee passengers on the shores of 
Palestine. The yishuv and the Zionist movement did not re- 
gard these Jews - most of whom were refugees from poverty, 
persecution, and, as the event showed, death - as “illegal im- 
migrants”; for them the Mandatory government's attempts to 
stop them entering the Jewish National Home were illegal. 
They were referred to as ma’pilim (“trail-blazers” or “daring 
pioneers”). 

Of the Jews trapped in Europe by the outbreak of war 
in September 1939, only a few thousand managed to escape 
the impending catastrophe. It was desperately difficult to get 
ships, fuel, supplies, and crews willing to risk the voyage in 
wartime conditions. Legal immigration had declined to a 
trickle, and those who landed without getting permission in 
advance, which was seldom possible, were still treated as ille- 
gal immigrants. The British navy kept constant watch. Some of 
the refugee boats were fired on as they approached the coasts. 
Some were turned back: three of these sank, and only the hu- 
man cargo of one of them (the Pancho in May 1940) was saved 
from drowning; the passengers on the others were interned 
in camps or deported to British colonies. The refugees were 
embarked at ports in the Balkan countries, and some of them 
landed at Constantinople, whence they made their way by 
land to Palestine. Twenty-one boats in all completed the voy- 
age, carrying some 15,000 refugees, whose numbers were de- 
ducted from the official quotas. There was also some “illegal” 
immigration overland by Jews from Iraq, Syria, and Lebanon 
across the northern border. 

In the summer of 1943, after the world had learned of 
the Nazi Holocaust, the British government instructed its 
embassy in Turkey to give entry permits to Palestine to Jews 
who succeeded in escaping from Nazi-occupied Europe. The 
emissaries of the Haganah, including those who were para- 
chuted into enemy territory, did all they could to facilitate the 
flight of the refugees. From the beginning of 1944 they were 
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assisted by the United States, which set up the War Refugee 
Board for the purpose. Altogether, some 61,000 persons en- 
tered Palestine, with or without immigration certificates, dur- 
ing the years 1940-45. 


THE POSTWAR STRUGGLE. After the war, when the Brit- 
ish maintained the White Paper policy despite the pressure 
of the survivors of the Holocaust in the *displaced persons’ 
camps in Europe, aliyah became, even more than before, the 
major practical preoccupation of the Zionist movement. The 
urgent problem of the survivors, which could not be solved 
anywhere but in Palestine, aroused the movement and the yi- 
shuv to greater exertions and stiffened their determination to 
fight the British policy of continued restrictions. At the same 
time it was a striking demonstration to the world of the cen- 
tral importance of the Jewish National Home for the Jewish 
people and the inadequacy of the Mandate, as interpreted by 
the British government, to provide an answer. The arrival of 
the refugee boats and the treatment of their passengers by the 
British did more than anything else to arouse world sympa- 
thy for the Zionist cause. The demand for the admission of 
100,000 Jews, supported by U.S. President Truman and later 
by the Anglo-American Committee on Palestine, was a major 
focus of the Zionist struggle. The visits paid by the uN Special 
Committee on Palestine to the pp camps and the determina- 
tion expressed by the survivors of the Holocaust to accept 
no solution but aliyah were major factors in persuading the 
members of the committee that the Mandatory regime must 
be ended and a Jewish state established. (As this phase of the 
struggle for aliyah was of such central importance in the his- 
tory of the yishuy, it is described in greater detail in the His- 
torical Survey.) Between August 1945 and May 1948, 65 refu- 
gee boats, all but one of which were brought by the Mosad, 
arrived, with almost 70,000 immigrants on board, bringing 
the total of Aliyah Bet since 1934 to over 100,000, of which 
some 80% had come in the Mosad’s ships. 

During the entire period of the Mandate, some 483,000 
Jews had settled in Palestine — almost six times the size of 
the Jewish population at the beginning of the period. Al- 
most 88% had come from Europe, where the Zionist move- 
ment was strong and the pressure of persecution was great, 
including 39.6% from Poland, 14.2% from Germany and Aus- 
tria, 12.2% from the Soviet Union, Lithuania, and Latvia, and 
4.1% from the Balkan countries. Less than 2% came from the 
Americas, and some 10.4% from Asia and Africa, which for 
some time had been outside the mainstream of the develop- 


ment of Zionism. 
[Misha Louvish] 


In the State of Israel 

“INGATHERING OF THE EXILES” BEGINS. With the depar- 
ture of the British and the assumption of sovereignty by the 
independent State of Israel, the nature of aliyah was radically 
transformed. The first of Israel’s aims, as defined in the *Dec- 
laration of Independence, was: “The State of Israel shall be 
open to Jewish immigration and the ingathering of the ex- 
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iles.” The first act of the newly constituted Provisional Coun- 
cil of State was the abolition of all previous restrictions on 
Jewish immigration: the only limitations henceforward were 
to be the readiness of Jews to come, their freedom to leave, 
and the facilities for transporting them; absorptive capacity 
was taken for granted. The way was open for the realization 
of the prophetic dream of the *ingathering of the exiles, ie., 
the return to the homeland of all Jews who were willing and 
able to come and the transfer of complete Jewish communi- 
ties within a short space of time. This national purpose was 
given legislative expression in the *Law of Return 1950, which 
granted every Jew the automatic right to become an oleh, i.e., 
to settle permanently in Israel, and the Citizenship Law, 1952, 
which enabled every oleh to become a citizen as soon as he 
set foot on Israel soil. At an early stage, it was decided that 
immigration and absorption should be the joint tasks of the 
State of Israel and Jewry in the Diaspora. The World Zionist 
Organization, represented by the Jewish Agency, was there- 
fore charged to encourage and organize immigration and as- 
sist in the absorption of the immigrants in close cooperation 
and coordination with the Government of Israel. The terms 
of these responsibilities and functions were set down in the 
World Zionist Organization-Jewish Agency Status Law, 1952, 
which recognized the Zionist Organization-Jewish Agency as 
representing Diaspora Jews in all matters concerning immi- 
gration and absorption. In 1954 a Covenant was signed by the 
government and the Agency, further defining the latter's func- 
tions and methods of coordinating their activities. 

Between May 15, 1948, and the end of 1970, over 1,300,000 
Jews - twice as many as the Jewish population at the end of the 
Mandate - settled in Israel. (See tables: Immigration to Israel, 
1948-1970; Immigration to Israel, 1971-2004; Immigrants and 
Potential Immigrants to Israel by Period of Immigration and 
Country of Birth, 1919-2004.) They started coming as soon as 
the State was established. First to arrive were the 25,000 “il- 
legal” immigrants detained by the British in Cyprus: within a 
few short weeks, they were all brought over. During May-Au- 
gust 1948, while the War of Liberation was raging, 33,000 im- 
migrants came in; then the pace quickened and 70,000 arrived 
during September-December, mostly survivors of the Holo- 
caust from the displaced persons camps in Germany, Austria, 
and Italy. In the next four months, January-April 1949, the 
number of immigrants reached 100,000. In all, 203,000 Jews 
from 42 countries arrived in the first year of independence. 
This mass immigration continued until the end of 1951. Dur- 
ing this period entire Jewish communities were transplanted 
to Israel, producing drastic changes in the map of Diaspora 
Jewry. More than 37,000 of Bulgaria’s 45,000 Jews came; 30,500 
of Libya’s 35,000; all but about 1,000 of the 45,000 in Yemen; 
121,512 of the 130,000 in Iraq; two-thirds (103,732) of Polish 
Jewry; and one-third (118,940) of the Jews in Romania. The pp 
camps in Europe could be closed because their inmates had 
gone to Israel. This mass immigration was marked by unex- 
pected and dramatic events, when the Jewish Agency had to 
improvise the movement of tens of thousands of people within 
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a very short time and in adverse conditions. These migrations 
were organized as special operations, planned and executed by 
special emissaries. The most dramatic were Operation Magic 
Carpet, for the Yemenite Jews, and Operation Ezra and Ne- 
hemiah, which brought over Iraqi Jewry. 

Thousands of Yemenite Jews, gripped by messianic en- 
thusiasm, had been making their way south on foot, carrying 
their scanty belongings, to the British colony of Aden. On the 
establishment of independence, Jewish Agency representa- 
tives started negotiations with the imam of Yemen, the local 
sultans and sheikhs, and the British authorities, and in May 
1949 agreement was reached. Although the Jews of Yemen 
were not forced to leave, almost the entire community made 
the long and arduous trek to Aden, whence they were brought 
to Israel in an intensive large-scale airlift. About 47,000 were 
thus transported “on eagles’ wings” (Ex. 19:4) and by the end 
of 1950, when the operation was concluded, only a few hun- 
dred remained. 

In March 1950, the Iraqi government suddenly enacted 
a “Special Law Authorizing the Emigration of Jews” provid- 
ing they renounced their citizenship in writing. Those above 
the age of 20 were permitted to take out a sum equal to some 
$16 each; young people up to 20 and children up to 12 could 
take only $10 and $6 respectively. Many Jews had to sell their 
property in haste for pitiful sums not in any proportion to its 
real value, but they could not take out the proceeds. The Jew- 
ish Agency immediately made emergency arrangements to 
move the Iraqi Jews to Israel. They were flown to Cyprus and 
then brought to Israel by air or sea, the whole operation be- 
ing completed within 18 months. 

Allin all, 684,201 immigrants - more than the entire Jew- 
ish population the day independence was proclaimed - came 
between May 15, 1948, and the end of 1951. (See Table: Mass 
Immigration to Israel, May 1948-December 1951.) 


ABSORBING THE FIRST WAVE. Aliyah was the lifeblood of 
the new state, but it was only the beginning of the process of 
integrating veterans and newcomers from a hundred countries 
into one nation. The second stage was kelitah (“absorption”), 
a word that denoted a multitude of tasks: collecting the im- 
migrants at the port or airfield; providing them with food and 
lodging; building temporary and permanent housing; finding 
employment; expanding health services; organizing education. 
Complete absorption was a task that affected all areas of the 
country’s life and demanded massive financial participation 
by Diaspora Jewry through the Jewish Agency. In one year the 
Agency’s staff had to transport 200,000 immigrants from the 
point of arrival to their new homes. In the first place, most of 
them were taken to Sha’ar ha-Aliyah (“Gateway of Aliyah”), 
near Haifa, a converted British army camp, where they were 
registered, medically examined, inoculated and vaccinated, 
classified, and sent on to their destinations. An average of 
1,000 a day passed through Shar ha-Aliyah at peak. 

At first large numbers were accommodated in dwellings 
abandoned by the Arabs who had fled during the War of In- 
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Mass Immigration to Israel, May 1948—December 1951 











All Countries 684,201 
Eastern Europe 

Romania 118,940 
Poland 103,732 
Bulgaria 37,231 
Czechoslovakia 18,217 
Hungary 13,631 
Yugoslavia 7,595 
Soviet Union (Lithuania, Latvia) 4,698 
Total 304,044 
Western Europe 

Germany 8,856 
France 4,008 
Austria 2,994 
Greece 2,005 
Britain 2,143 
Italy 1,415 
Belgium 1,108 
Netherlands 1,102 
Spain 412 
Sweden 429 
Switzerland 386 
Other European Countries 147 
Total 25,005 
Asia 

Iraq 121,512 
Turkey 34,213 
Iran 24,804 
Aden 3,155 
India 2,337 
China 2,167 
Cyprus 136 
Yemen 45,199 
Other Asian Countries 3,700 
Total 237,223 
Africa 

Morocco 30,750 
Tunisia 13,139 
Algeria 1,523 
Libya 30,482 
South Africa 584 
Ethiopia 83 
Egypt 16,508 
Other African Countries 108 
Total 93,177 
Western Hemisphere 

United States 1,909 
Canada 233 
Argentina 1,134 
Brazil 442 
Other Latin American Countries 870 
Total 4,588 
Australia 171 
Unregistered 19,993 
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dependence. A national housing corporation, *Amidar, was 
set up in 1949, and by the end of 1951 28,000 homes had been 
built (see *Israel, State of: Housing). At the same time prefabri- 
cated huts were imported from Sweden. Some went to villages 
of various types and a number were received by relatives, who 
helped them to find housing and employment. All these expe- 
dients, however, were not sufficient to accommodate the influx 
and many of them had to be sent to camps - some converted 
from British army quarters - where they were fed and looked 
after until homes and work could be found for them. Those 
who needed to know Hebrew to work in their professions were 
sent to *ulpanim, special language courses using intensive 
modern methods, the first of which was set up in 1949. 

More than two-thirds of the 393,197 immigrants who ar- 
rived during two critical years, from May 1948 to May 1950, 
were settled in towns and villages: 123,669 were accommo- 
dated in houses abandoned by Arabs and 53,000 in permanent 
housing in towns and villages; 36,497 were helped by relatives 
to find homes and work; 35,700 settled in newly established 
moshavim and 16,000 in kibbutzim; and 6,000 children were 
placed in Youth Aliyah institutions (see section on Youth Ali- 
yah, below). Less than one-third - 112,015 persons - remained 
in immigrant camps and temporary housing, while no infor- 
mation was available with regard to 9,596. 

As the pressure of immigration increased, the camps 
were filled to capacity. The overcrowding and enforced idle- 
ness, without work for the adults or decent conditions for their 
families, were demoralizing and it became urgently necessary 
to find better methods of dealing with those for whom perma- 
nent housing was not yet available. The immediate solution, 
devised in 1950, was the *ma’barah, the transitional camp or 
quarter, in which the newcomers were provided with work 
and made responsible for looking after themselves. Some of 
the large camps were closed down; others were converted 


Main Periods of Aliyah from Asian countries 








Country Main period Number of Jewish Population 
of Aliyah Immigrants to Israel in 1945 
Turkey 1919-1950 37,000 80,000 
Lebanon+Syria 1950-1955 12,000 25,000 
lraq* 1950-1951 106,662 90,000 
Iran 1950-1965 18,000 50,000 
Afghanistan 1950 1,200 5,000 
China 1949 5,000 9,000 
Manchuria 1949 1,000 10,000 
Japan 2,000 
Philippine 1950-1955 22 1,000 
Islands 
Pakistan 1949-1953 1,500 1,500 
India 1950-1955 4,000 30,000 
Indonesia 1950 20 2,000 
Yemen 1948-1950 43,000 45,000 
Aden 1950 2,825 6,000 








* — |raq served as an assembly center for immigrants from other places. The high 
emigration figures do not indicate that all the Jews left Iraq in this period. 
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into ma barot by closing the communal dining hall and pro- 
viding each family with facilities for buying and cooking its 
own meals. In addition, ma’barot were specially built near 
the towns or in other places where work was available in the 
neighborhood. At first some of them consisted of tents, but 
these were soon replaced by canvas-walled huts or tin shacks. 
In each ma’bara there were wooden huts for the labor ex- 
change, clinic, school, and kindergarten. The construction 
of a large ma’barah took not more than a few weeks and thus 
thousands of immigrants were given temporary shelter within 
a short period. By May 1952 there were 113 ma’barot with a 
population of 250,000. 


Jewish Immigrants to Israel’ by Origin, May 1948-1967 











Year Number Percent born in Europe, 
America, or Oceania 
May—Dec. 1948 101,828 87.3 
1949 239,576 53.7 
1950 170,249 50.9 
1951 175,249 29.2 
1952 24,369 29.6 
1953 11,326 28.4 
1954 18,370 13.9 
1955 37,478 8.6 
1956 56,234 13.8 
1957 71,224 57.6 
1958 27,082 55.3 
1959 23,895 66.3 
1960 24,510 70.5 
1961 47,638 52.9 
1962 61,328 22.6 
1963 64,364 31.8 
1964 54,716 58.3 
1965 30,736 53.6 
1966 15,730 57.7 
1967 14,327 38.2 








1 Including tourists settling. 


For those who could not as yet find employment, special 
relief-work projects were organized in afforestation, clearing 
and reclamation of land, weed-removing and other agricul- 
tural work, and road construction. Many such schemes were 
carried out by the *Jewish National Fund, which specialized 
in afforestation and land reclamation, the government, road 
making, etc., and private employers, who were subsidized to 
encourage them to “make work.” Although the projects were 
often artificial from the purely economic point of view, they 
provided the unskilled with opportunities to earn an income 
and accustomed them to manual labor. In each ma’bara there 
were social workers to handle the individual problems of the 
immigrants: from the repair of leaking huts and contact with 
the labor exchange to the running of the local kindergarten 
and school, the provision of facilities for learning Hebrew, 
maintenance of sanitary conditions, and full medical and so- 
cial welfare services. Ninety clinics were established in the 
ma barot, employing more than 100 doctors and 300 nurses. 

Meanwhile, there had been an enormous advance in the 
establishment of new villages: kibbutzim, mainly manned by 
young people who had been denied the opportunity to settle 
on their own because of the White Paper restrictions and the 
shortage of land, and moshavim, the form favored by the great 
majority of the newcomers. In 4% years, up to the end of 1953, 
345 new villages — 251 moshavim and 96 kibbutzim - with a 
population of over 20,000 families, were founded - more than 
in the preceding 70 years. The new settlers cultivated 1,048,000 
dunams (262,000 acres) of land, of which 130,000 dunams 
were irrigated and 53,000 were planted with orchards and 
vineyards. Their livestock consisted of 660,000 poultry, 22,000 
sheep, and 21,000 head of cattle, including 8,000 milch cows. 
With the aid of Jewish Agency instructors in each village, 
the apprentice farmers were rapidly increasing their skills, 
expanding production, and beginning to make a significant 
contribution to the replacement of imports by home-grown 
food (see also section on Settlement, below). 


Jewish Immigration to Israel by Origin and Some Demographic Characteristics, May 1948-1967 











Total Europe, America, Oceania Asia, Africa 
Females (percent) 50.0 50.8 49.3 
Age distribution (percent) 
0-14 31.3 21.7 39.6 

15-29 26.5 23.2 29.2 
30-44 20.0 25.0 15.7 
45-64 17.7 24.1 12.3 
65 and over 4.5 6.0 3.2 

Average Number of Persons per Family Unit, 1952-1967 2.9 2.3 3.7 
Occupational distribution of earners, 1965-1967 (percent) 

Industrial, building, transport, and services 54.5 50.3 59.8 
Managerial, administrative, and clerical 15.4 17.7 12.5 
Professional and technical 15.1 21.8 6.7 
Mercantile 8.2 5.6 11.4 
Unskilled 4.8 3.4 6.5 
Agricultural 2.0 1.2 3.1 
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LULL IN IMMIGRATION. Following the peak, a regression 
set in: in the years 1952-54 the total number of immigrants 
was only 51,463. The main reason was the economic recession, 
which compelled the government to impose a strict austerity 
regime and reduced the standard of living of the greater part 
of the population. There was mass unemployment and hous- 
ing conditions for the immigrants were woefully inadequate. 
In addition, there was a significant increase in emigration: vet- 
eran Israelis and new immigrants were tempted to emigrate 
to affluent countries, and at times the number who left was 
higher than the total of those who came in. The lull was used 
to overhaul the machinery and methods of immigration and 
absorption. Instead of sending the new arrivals to ma’barot or 
camps, they were taken directly from the ships to homes ready 
for them and in a few days they were able to go out to work. A 
start was made with the establishment of new “development” 
towns, some with the ma’barot in the Negev and Galilee as nu- 
clei. Thus *Yeroham was originally a ma’bara; the Bet She’arim 
ma’barah became the town of *Migdal ha-Emek; and the one 
at Halsa became *Kiryat Shemonah. Other towns were estab- 
lished from the start on a permanent basis, e.g., *Dimonah, 
*Kiryat Gat, and *Beth-Shemesh, while existing towns, like 
*Afulah and *Safed, were given “development” status. 


NEW METHODS OF ABSORPTION. In 1955 mass immigration 
was renewed and from 1955 to the end of 1957 most of the im- 
migrants came from Morocco, Tunisia, and Poland. During 
these years immigration totaled 162,308, as against 51,463 dur- 
ing the slack period of 1952-54. Immigration from Morocco 
was stimulated by the surge of nationalism which swept that 
country in 1954 and was further intensified after it achieved 
independence in March 1956: during these three years 70,053 
Moroccan Jews arrived. Following a similar surge of national- 
ism and the achievement of independence by Tunisia in 1956, 
15,267 Jews came from that country during the same period. 
The political situation in Poland, and particularly the influx 
of Polish Jews and their families expatriated from the U.S.S.R., 
also led to a considerable rise in Jewish emigration: 34,426 in 
the years 1955-57. Following the Hungarian revolution in 1956, 
thousands of Jews succeeded in fleeing to Austria, whence the 
Jewish Agency brought over 8,682, and after the Sinai Cam- 
paign in the same year 14,562 Egyptian Jews reached Israel. 

The absorption of immigrants during this period was 
facilitated by the country’s economic recovery. There was a 
considerable growth in industry and agriculture and new de- 
velopment projects increased absorptive capacity. The ship- 
to-settlement method was put into general use; immigrants 
founded villages and towns in the regional settlement areas, 
like the *Lachish area, in the south, with its central town of 
Kiryat Gat, and the *Taanach area, in the Jezreel Valley, where 
*Afulah was the urban center. 

From 1958 to 1960 immigration slowed down again: the 
total during this period was 72,781. The largest group came 
from Romania (27,697) and the total from Eastern Europe 
was 41,702. During these years there was an increase in the 
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number of professional men among the immigrants: doc- 
tors, engineers, economists, and teachers - a trend which 
had started in 1956. In order to cope with immigrants of this 
type, the Jewish Agency set up a network of hostels where they 
could stay with their families in small flats for periods of up 
to six months, while learning Hebrew and looking for suit- 
able work and housing. 

The ulpanim, run jointly with the Ministry of Education 
and Culture, which was responsible for the teaching, were 
expanded. Besides the resident ulpanim, which had board- 
ing facilities, there were non-resident ulpanim in the cities, 
which also catered to part-time students and provided eve- 
ning classes. Ulpanim were also held in the kibbutzim, where 
the immigrants put in half a day’s work and studied half day. 
These schools were described in a UNESCO report as an “ex- 
cellent institution for adult education.” In addition, hundreds 
of Hebrew courses were run by municipal authorities and vol- 
untary organizations. 

After the 1958-60 lull, immigration swelled again from 
1961 to 1964, when a total of 215,056 immigrants arrived. There 
was great disappointment, however, in 1961 and 1962, when 
most of the 130,000 Algerian Jews who were French citizens, 
rooted in French civilization, and wished to benefit from the 
generous assistance given by the French government, opted 
against aliyah when Algeria achieved independence. The great 
majority settled in France; only 7,700 came to Israel. 

During this period the liquidation of the ma’barot was 
speeded up, as more permanent housing schemes were started 
in all parts of the country. By the end of 1964 only 2,350 fam- 
ilies and 980 single persons remained in them; ultimately, 
only a few who refused to be transferred to permanent homes 
were left. 


YOUTH ALIYAH. Youth Aliyah was an important factor in 
the absorption of the immigrants. It looked after their chil- 
dren in special educational institutions and in kibbutzim, as 
well as organizing the immigration of children in advance 
of their parents. Its aims were: to rescue boys and girls from 
countries where their physical welfare or cultural identity as 
Jews was threatened; to help them to adjust to their new home 
by overcoming physical, emotional, and social handicaps; to 
raise their cultural standards, and develop their intellectual 
potentialities. Youth Aliyah provided its wards, in addition to 
a complete education, with clothing, social and medical ser- 
vices, vocational training; guidance in free-time recreation; 
psychological guidance and care; religious teaching for chil- 
dren of religious families; and recreation camps. Its educa- 
tional program was based on the hevrat noar (“youth group”) 
and included study and work on the land in a youth commu- 
nity, guided by madrikhim (“youth instructors”) and teachers. 
Special day centers were set up in several new development 
towns, where adolescents were given vocational training as 
well as general education. Youth Aliyah graduates also bene- 
fited from scholarships for higher education and professional 
training. The newcomers from Yemen and Iraq, from Persia 
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and Tunisia, differed from their predecessors, and Youth Ali- 
yah had to learn by trial and error how to cope with the new 
problems. In the course of time, it had to turn its attention to 
new-immigrant families with poor home conditions which 
were not conducive to the educational development of the 
children. Besides, Israel itself was changing: it was becoming 
more industrialized, and greater technical skill, instead of be- 
ing the prerogative of the few, was now a necessary part of the 
equipment of any wage earner, so Youth Aliyah had to adapt 
its educational program to these changing needs. Since the 
1960s some 12,500 children have been under Youth Aliyah’s 
care every year: about 3,000 in kibbutzim; 6,000 in children’s 
and youth villages; 500 in special rehabilitation institutions; 
and about 3,000 attending day centers in the towns. From its 
inception in 1934, after the rise of the Nazis in Germany until 
the end of 1969, Youth Aliyah brought up over 120,000 chil- 
dren and young people. One out of every 20 Jewish citizens 
of Israel has received his education in Youth Aliyah. As of 
September 1996, Youth Aliyah became a division of the Israel 
Ministry of Education. 


EDUCATIONAL AND YOUTH WORK. The Zionist Organiza- 
tion’s educational work among youth and adults in the Dias- 
pora was of considerable long-term importance for aliyah, es- 
pecially from Western Europe and the Americas. The Youth 
and He-Halutz (Pioneering) Department maintained contact 
with Zionist and, later, other Jewish movements in the Dias- 
pora (as well as the pioneering youth movements in Israel), 
providing them with emissaries, guidance, educational ma- 
terial, training facilities, and financial support. Its Institute 
for Youth Leaders from Abroad in Jerusalem, established in 
1946, offered a year of study and work, including five months’ 
study of Hebrew language and literature, Judaism, geography 
of Israel, the history of Zionism and of Jewish settlement in 
the Land of Israel, and youth leadership methods, and five 
months’ work and continued study at kibbutzim. In addition, 
thousands of young people attended the department's annual 
six- to eight-week Summer and Winter Institutes in Israel. 
Two departments were set up for education and culture in 
the Diaspora, one general and one for Torah education and 
culture. They organized short seminars for teachers in Israel 
and abroad and set up two permanent centers in Jerusalem 
for the training of Diaspora teachers: the Hayim Greenberg 
Institute in 1955 and the Rabbi Zeev Gold Institute, for reli- 
gious teachers, in 1957. These and other schemes helped to fos- 
ter closer links between Israel and the Diaspora, disseminate 
knowledge of Judaism, strengthen commitment to Israel and 
the Jewish people, and stimulate the desire for aliyah. Up to 
1967 over 30,000 persons spent some time in Israel under one 
of these schemes, and it is estimated that at least one-third of 
the participants returned eventually as olim. 


WESTERN IMMIGRATION. The overwhelming majority of the 
immigrants in the mass-immigration period came from what 
have been called “lands of stress,” who were motivated not only 
by the positive pull of the free, sovereign Jewish State, but also 
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by the push of various negative factors. Such were the survivors 
of the Holocaust who wished to have nothing more to do with 
Europe, the Jews in certain countries where the defeat of Na- 
zism had failed to stamp out traditional, endemic antisemitism, 
and the Jews in the Arab and Muslim countries. By the early 
19708, in addition to the 3,000,000—4,000,000 Jews of Soviet 
Russia, from which there had never been more than a small 
trickle of Jewish immigration for family reunion, only about a 
quarter of a million Jews remained in the “lands of stress.” 

From 1965 to 1967 there was a decline in the rate of immi- 
gration: in 1965 the total fell to 33,098; in 1966 there were only 
18,510, and in 1967, 18,065. Many came from *Latin America at 
that period. A number of these people found it hard to settle, 
in view of the economic recession and other causes, and went 
back. The Jewish Agency devoted much thought and resources 
to the requirements of “free” immigration — that is, the immi- 
gration of Jews who are free to leave, if they wish, and settle in 
Israel out of positive motives. The small numbers who came 
from the “lands of stress” during this period also required, 
and received, individual treatment. 


Immigration to Israel, 1948-1970* 











Year Immigrants' Tourists Temporary Returning Total 
Settling? Residents? Residents‘ 

May 15—Dec. 101,819 9 101,828 
31, 1948 

1949 239,076 502 239,578 
1950 169,405 808 170,213 
1951 173,901 1,228 175,129 
1952 23,375 994 24,369 
1953 10,347 979 11,326 
1954 17,471 899 18,370 
1955 36,303 1,175 37,478 
1956 54,925 1,309 56,234 
1957 71,100 1,491 72,591 
1958 26,093 1,163 27,256 
1959 23,045 908 23,953 
1960 23,643 1,023 24,666 
1961 46,650 1,067 47,717 
1962 59,600 1,855 61,455 
1963 62,156 2,278 2,031 66,465 
1964 52,456 2,523 1,867 56,846 
1965 28,795 2,235 2,068 33,098 
1966 13,610 2,348 2,552 18,510 
1967 12,275 2,194 3,587 393 18,449 
1968 18,156 2,547 8,404 1,964 31,071 
1969 23,207 2,260 12,628 2,374 40,469 
1970 22,470 5 15,460 4,111 42,041 
Total 1,309,878 31,795 48,597 8,842 1,399,112 





ource: Statistical Abstract of Israel, Central Bureau of Statistics, Israel 
Empty spaces denote absence of information. 
Until 1956 Jews only. 
Until 1965 Jews only. 
Figures for temporary residents arriving before 1963 are not available. 
In the years 1967-1970 returning residents were given some immigrants’ 
privileges. 
5 For 1970, tourists settling were counted in the figures for immigrants. 
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Immigration to Israel, 1971-2004 




















Year Immigrants Year Immigrants 
1971 41,930 1988 13,034 
1972 55,888 1989 24,050 
1973 54,886 1990 199,516 
1974 31,981 1991 176,100 
1975 20,028 1992 77,057 
1976 19,754 1993 76,805 
1977 21,429 1994 79,844 
1978 26,394 1995 76.361 
1979 37,222 1996 70,919 
1980 20,428 1997 66,221 
1981 12,599 1998 56,730 
1982 13,723 1999 76,766 
1983 16,906 2000 60,192 
1984 19,981 2001 43,580 
1985 10,642 2002 33,567 
1986 9,505 2003 23,268 
1987 12,965 2004 20,898 
Total 1971-2004 1,601,169 
Total 1948-2004 3,000,281 








A first step in this direction was taken in 1965, when the 
Agency started setting up hostels - actually small-scale ho- 
tels - where newcomers could stay for six months, or even a 
year, while they studied Hebrew at special ulpanim, looked 
for jobs, decided where they wanted to live, explored possi- 
bilities, and became familiar with the conditions of life. Now 
more of these hostels were set up and the existing ones im- 
proved and enlarged. Then the concept was broadened and 
“absorption centers” were established, each containing all the 
services and facilities — residential, social, and cultural — that 
the new immigrants required until they could move into per- 
manent housing. Special personnel helped them to adjust to 
the new environment, choose schools, and find employment 
and housing. 

To encourage immigration from the free countries it was 
necessary not only to “process” immigration, but also to fur- 
ther the idea of aliyah and encourage prospective immigrants 
by facilitating their absorption. This kind of immigration was 
marked by its individualistic character. Each immigrant was 
moved to aliyah by his own reasons and each had his specific 
potentialities and needs. In addition to his positive inner mo- 
tivations, he also had to know that he could find in Israel a 
job in keeping with his training and experience, housing that 
reasonably approximated what he was used to, and suitable 
schooling for his children. Immigrants of this type were easily 
discouraged by bureaucratic inefficiency and the need to make 
the rounds of Agency and government offices. Those who gave 
up the struggle and went back deterred others from making 
the attempt. Most newcomers from the West came in the first 
place as “temporary residents,’ changing their status to that 
of immigrants only when they were assured of successful in- 
tegration. The government and the Jewish Agency, therefore, 
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had to make special efforts to provide suitable facilities and 
minimize the “run-around” to which the immigrants objected. 
Various schemes were initiated by groups of immigrants who 
set up housing estates in Israel with the Agency’s assistance. 
Some of these were organized by hasidic rabbis who lived in 
the United States and wished to transplant their communities 
to Israel. The first, Kiryat Tsanz, near Netanyah, was the blue- 
print for similar projects in other parts of the country (see also 
*Israel, State of: Religious Life.). 


IMMIGRATION AFTER THE SIX-DAY WAR AND DURING THE 
19708. A significant breakthrough in immigration from the 
West came after the Six-Day War in 1967. The unprecedented 
rallying of material and moral support for Israel during the 
crisis embraced many Jews in the Diaspora who had long since 
renounced any interest in and concern for things Jewish. It had 
a particularly cathartic effect on Jewish youth, and over five 
thousand volunteers went to Israel during May-June 1967 to 
help in any way they could. By the beginning of 1968, the total 
number of volunteers from abroad was 7,500, of whom 4,500 
went for short periods of up to four months and the rest for 
six months to a year. They hailed from 40 countries, mainly 
from Britain (1,900), Latin America (1,500), South Africa 
(850), France (800), the United States (750), Canada (300), 
and Australia and New Zealand (275). 

More than 4,700 worked in kibbutzim; 450 in moshavim; 
1,200 as civilian auxiliaries attached to the Israel Defense 
Forces; more than 200 in the reconstruction of the University 
and Hadassah Hospital buildings on Mount Scopus in Jeru- 
salem, and 150 in archaeological excavations; others worked 
in their own professions, including 225 doctors and nurses, 
and 100 teachers, youth-group leaders, and social workers, 
or in land reclamation. The majority received instruction in 
Hebrew. 

About 1,800 remained — as students, or working in their 
professions or in kibbutzim with a view to permanent settle- 
ment. From 1968 volunteers came at a steady annual rate of 
about 1,800 under various schemes. The largest was Sherut 
la-Am (“Service to the People”) - a year’s voluntary service 
in kibbutzim and development areas. It was estimated that 
about a third of the volunteers remained in Israel after their 
year’s service, while many of the others eventually returned 
as immigrants. 

There was also a considerable overall increase in aliyah 
from western countries. On July 10, 1967, the Israel govern- 
ment and the executive of the Zionist Organization and the 
Jewish Agency issued a “Call to Aliyah” appealing to the Jew- 
ish people the world over to come to Israel and build the land. 
During the second half of 1967 there was a visible rise in the 
rate of immigration; in 1968 the total increased to over 30,000 
and in each of the years 1969 and 1970 to over 40,000. To cope 
with the new mood and the new absorption requirements it 
was necessary to introduce radical changes in the immigra- 
tion machinery. Thus, in 1967, the three Agency departments 
involved - Immigration, Absorption, and Economic - were 
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merged into one and a joint Government-Agency Author- 
ity on Immigration and Absorption was set up to centralize 
planning and execution of policy. The Authority worked out 
various proposals, later passed into law, for special facilities 
for new immigrants in the spheres of customs, taxation, hous- 
ing, school and university tuition fees, etc. New absorption 
centers, hostels, and kibbutz ulpanim were set up all over the 
country. At the beginning of 1970 there were 14 absorption 
centers, with a capacity of 4,000 beds; 13 hostels, with 2,500 
beds; 6 students’ hostels, with 1,700; and 64 kibbutz ulpanim 
with 2,250. Since these facilities were intended for half-yearly 
periods, their annual capacity was double these figures. 

In June 1968 the 27" Zionist Congress in Jerusalem de- 
cided to found the Aliyah Movement, organized in local cir- 
cles or countrywide movements in the Diaspora. Each member 
committed himself to settle in Israel within three years of join- 
ing, but many came within a short period and the membership 
was in constant flux, members leaving for aliyah and others tak- 
ing their places. In May 1970 there were 125 aliyah circles in 22 
countries with a total membership of over 15,000, the largest 
being in the United States (4,000), France (4,000), Argentina 
(1,400), South Africa (1,000), Britain (900), and Brazil (900). 

With the rapid increase in immigration from the West, 
absorption became an issue that more directly involved sev- 
eral government agencies, in housing, employment, and other 
services. It was therefore decided in 1968 to set up a Ministry 
of Immigrant Absorption. It was agreed that, in the main, the 
Agency should handle immigration while the Ministry would 
deal with absorption, but the Agency also continued to be di- 
rectly responsible for the absorption of needy immigrants and 
refugees, and operated the hostels, absorption centers, and 
ulpanim. The work was coordinated by the Authority, whose 
joint chairmen were the minister of immigrant absorption 
and the chairman of the Agency Executive, with a coordinat- 
ing committee meeting once a week. One of the objects of the 
new arrangements was to cut down on the bureaucratic pro- 
cedures of absorption which had often come under criticism, 
especially by newcomers from the West. 

Facilities and concessions available to immigrants in 
1970 included: interest-free loans to cover passage and part 
of shipping costs; exemption from customs and purchase tax 
on personal and household effects and factory or farm equip- 
ment; exemption from purchase tax and reduction in customs 
on automobiles; exemption from registration fees and part of 
property tax on purchasing house or business premises; pref- 
erential treatment in obtaining employment; partial exemp- 
tion from income tax and capital gains tax; the right to hold 
foreign currency for ten years and to redeem State of Israel 
bonds; accommodation in absorption centers, hostels, and 
ulpanim; housing on easy terms or assistance in purchase or 
renting of housing; loans for establishment of businesses; free 
health assistance through a sick fund for six months; vari- 
ous concessions in national insurance benefits; free second- 
ary schooling and university education; and exemption from 
travel tax. Most of the concessions were available for three 
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years from the date of immigration and also applied to tem- 
porary residents. 

The government and the Agency established a Student 
Authority to assist the greatly increased number of students — 
many of them originally volunteers — who wanted to study in 
Israel after the Six-Day War. During the academic year 1969- 
70 there were 7,000 students and 1,500 yeshivah students from 
abroad in Israel. Over 5,000 of them, who came as immigrants 
or intended to settle, received assistance and services from the 
authority: guidance, grants, Hebrew study in ulpanim, and 
support for special preparatory courses. It also helped the uni- 
versities build additional dormitories and lecture rooms. 

From 1971 to 1973 there was an increase in aliyah com- 
pared with the previous years, the number being 42,000 in 1971; 
56,000 in 1972; and 55,000 in 1973. As a result of the Yom Kippur 
War, however, there came a considerable drop and the figures 
for 1975-76-77 were: 20,281, 19,745, and 21,420, respectively. Of 
the 56,000 in 1972, 13,000 were from the Soviet Union. 


From the US.S.R. The Six-Day War was also followed by the 
intensification of Jewish consciousness and devotion to Israel 
among Soviet Jews — partly, it seems, as a reaction against of- 
ficial support for Arab hostility to Israel and partly due to re- 
newed pride in Israel’s achievements. In previous years a few 
Jews had been allowed to leave the U.S.S.R. to join relatives in 
Israel, but the Knesset, the government of Israel, and represen- 
tative Jewish institutions everywhere had always demanded 
that all Jews who wished to leave the Soviet Union and settle 
in Israel be permitted to do so. 

In 1969 and 1970 there was a new development: scores 
of Soviet Jews publicly declared, in letters to the Israel gov- 
ernment and international organs signed with full names and 
addresses, that they regarded Israel as their historic home- 
land and demanded recognition of the right to aliyah, invok- 
ing the Declaration on Human Rights which explicitly guar- 
antees the right of every man to leave any country, including 
his own. Those who were allowed to leave — often after years 
of effort - reported that there was a widespread awakening 
among the younger generation, many of whom were study- 
ing Hebrew and hoping to come to Israel. Toward the end of 
1970 the severe sentences imposed, after a trial in Leningrad, 
on a number of Jews accused of planning to hijack a Soviet 
plane aroused intense indignation among Jews everywhere 
and widespread support for the Soviet Jews’ right to settle in 
Israel. In 1970 almost 1,000 Jews were permitted to leave the 
U.S.S.R. for Israel; in 1971 the pace of aliyah increased, despite 
the obstacles raised by the authorities and the holding of fur- 
ther trials of Jews who wanted to go to Israel. 

There was a melancholy last act to the tragedy of Pol- 
ish Jewry. After the Six-Day War the Polish government un- 
leashed an antisemitic campaign against the small Jewish 
community that still remained, but allowed them to leave. Of 
the 20,000 Jews who lived in Poland, about 11,500 left by May 
1970, but only 3,500 of them went to Israel. 


[Zvi Zinger (Yaron)] 
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Immigrants and Potential Immigrants’ to Israel by Period of Immigration and Country of Birth, 1919-2004 





























Country Period of Immigration 
1919-Nov.14 Nov.15 1952-1960 1961-1964 1965-1971 1972-1979 1980-1989 1990-2001 2003 2004 
1948 1948-1951 

Eastern Europe 299,719 310,560 98,425 75,507 61,230 164,002 48,955 862,456 10,084 8,390 
Bulgaria 7,057 37,260 1,680 460 334 118 180 3,999 57 72 
USSR (former) 52,350 8,163 13,743 4,646 24,730 137,134 29,754 844,139 9816 8,067 
Hungary 10,342 14,324 9,819 1,115 1,486 1,100 1,005 2,444 49 113 
Yugoslavia (former) 1,944 7,661 320 101 221 126 140 2,029 12 3 
Poland 170,127 106,414 39,618 4,731 9,975 6,218 2,807 3,064 24 15 
Czechoslovakia (former) 16,794 18,788 783 905 1,849 888 462 527 36 15 
Romania 41,105 117,950 32,462 63,549 22,635 18,418 14,607 6,254 90 105 

Western Europe 75,439 20,899 7,789 5,069 19,852 19,165 21,640 24,265 1,906 2,055 
Italy 1,554 1,305 414 221 719 713 510 656 17 34 
United Kingdom 1,574 1,907 1,448 1,260 5,201 6,171 7,098 5,365 274 309 
Austria 7,748 2,632 610 297 724 595 356 368 8 8 
Belgium = 291 394 225 887 847 788 1,053 86 102 
Germany 52,951 8,210 1,386 796 2,379 2,080 1,759 2,442 92 99 
Holland 1,208 1,077 646 353 1,117 1,170 1,239 
Greece 8,767 2,131 676 166 348 326 147 
France 1,637 3,050 1,662 1,192 6,858 5,399 7,938 11,986 1,299 1,403 
Nordic Countries? = 85 131 119 767 903 1,178 1,145 30 34 
Switzerland = 131 253 218 668 634 706 981 76 51 
Spain - 80 169 222 184 327 321 269 24 15 

Asia 27,651 230,823 32,326 17,882 32,094 17,198 12,320 75,712 3,068 2,718 
India - 2,176 5,380 2,940 10,170 3,497 1,539 2,055 158 94 
China = 504 217 40 56 43 78 27/7 8 8 
Iraq -— 123,371 2,989 520 1,609 939 111 1,325 26 19 
Iran 3,536 21,910 15,699 8,857 10,645 9,550 8,487 4,326 133 160 
Turkey 8,277 34,547 6,871 4,793 9,280 3,118 2,088 1,311 68 53 
Yemen? 15,838 48,315 1,170 732 334 51 17 686 4 12 

Africa 2126 93,038 143,380 116,424 47,816 18,729 28,539 55,622 3,871 4,559 
Ethiopia 10 59 23 75 306 16,965 45.131 3,027 =3,701 
Algeria* 9944 3,810 3,433 9,680 3,177 2,137 1,830 1,682 180 238 
South Africa 259 666 774 1,003 2,780 5,604 3,575 3,283 82 112 
Tunisia : 13,293 23,569 3,813 7,753 2,148 1,942 1,607 263 228 
Libya 873 30,972 2,079 318 2,148 219 66 94 = = 
Morocco = 28,263 95,945 100,354 30,153 7,780 3,809 3,276 283 151 
Egypt, Sudan = 16,024 17,521 1,233 1,730 535 352 202* 15* 14* 

America and Oceania 7,189 3,317 12,523 9,925 30,299 43,099 37,818 39,682 4,083 3,035 
U.S.A. 6,635 1,711 1,553 2,102 16,569 20,963 18,904 17,512 1,445 1,578 
Canada 316 236 276 241 1,928 2,178 1,867 1,963 150 163 
Argentina 238 904 2,888 5,937 6,164 13,158 10,582 11,248 1,345 484 
Brazil - 304 763 637 1,964 1,763 1,763 2,396 207 234 
Mexico = 48 168 125 611 861 993 1,049 67 52 
Chile = 48 401 322 1,468 1,180 1,040 683 104 55 
Columbia = = = 126 289 552 475 657 74 79 
Venezuela - - 7 109 188 245 180 418 60 78 
Uruguay = 66 6474 726 1,118 2,199 2,014 983 375 85 

Unregistered 

Central America® = 17 43 18 111 104 8 824 83 70 

All Countries 412,124 658654 294486 224825 191,402 262,297 149,280 1,060,091 23,268 20,898 








Source: Statistical Abstract of Israel, 1995, Jerusalem. 


Hyphens indicate unavailability of information. 


Includes Sudan. 


1 Since the establishment of the State of Israel (5.15.48), includes tourists who 
changed their status to immigrants; as from June 1969, includes tourists who 
changed their status to immigrants or potential immigrants. As of 1970 excludes 


immigrating citizens. 


Including Tunisia. 
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Included in figure for Algeria. 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Guatemala, Costa Rica, El Salvador, Haiti, the Dominican 
Republic, Puerto Rico, Jamaica, Panama. 


Finland, Sweden, Norway, Denmark. 
Including South Yemen and the former state of Aden. 
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The aliyah from the U.S.S.R. in 1972 was the beginning of 
the massive immigration of Jews from the U.S.S.R. Although 
Russia continued to be a primary source for aliyah, there were 
worrying factors which began with the Yom Kippur War and 
have since worsened. The percentage of dropouts continued 
to rise and reached 50.4% in 1977 compared with 49.5% in 
1976, 36% in 1975, and 19% in 1974, and continued to increase. 
In addition, there was also a rise in the emigration of Russian 
olim from Israel in 1976 as compared to previous years, and 
it reached 10% for the immigrants of 1973, though it must be 
added that 1973 was the peak year of Russian aliyah — 33,477. 

Immigrants from the U.S.S.R. can be divided into three 
categories: 

1) European Ashkenazi Jews who had been Soviet citizens 
since the October Revolution of 1917. These Jews involuntarily 
underwent a forced, intensive process of assimilation. Their 
culture was Russian and their attachment to Judaism weak. 
The national reawakening among Russian Jewry in the wake 
of the Six-Day War, which is gauged primarily by their desire 
to settle in Israel, affected only limited circles, mostly among 
the social elite, while the masses were not attracted. 

2) Ashkenazi Jews from regions annexed to the U.S.S.R. 
during World War 11: the Baltic States, Belorussia and Western 
Ukraine (previously East Poland), Transcarpathia (originally 
part of Czechoslovakia), and Northern Bukovina and Molda- 
via (which belonged to Romania). Before the annexation of 
these areas to the U.S.S.R., and the sufferings of their Jewish 
communities during the Holocaust, they were the very heart 
of Eastern European Jewry, and Jewish life flourished there. 
The survivors of the Holocaust who returned there after the 
war, in contrast to the veteran Soviet Jews who also came to 
these regions, continued to lead a full and dedicated Jewish 
life with no tendency to assimilate. 

The same is generally the case with their children brought 
up under the Soviet regime who, in spite of having had no 
formal Jewish education, absorbed their Jewishness from the 
warmth of their parents’ home. It is natural that the national 
reawakening attracted these Jews in large numbers and that 
they were, in fact, the pioneers of the struggle for the right to 
settle in Israel after the Six-Day War. 

3) Non-Ashkenazi Jews living in the southern republics 
in the Caucasus and Central Asia. The three communities in 
this category are: the Georgian Jews, the Bukharan Jews, and 
the Mountain Jews, the Tats, of the Caucasus. 

The members of these communities, although Soviet citi- 
zens ever since the victory of the Bolshevik revolution, have 
remained faithful to Judaism both religiously and nationally. 
They speak their own national dialects and have not assimi- 
lated culturally or linguistically. They meticulously observe 
some of the practical commandments, especially in the sphere 
of family life, such as circumcision, religious weddings (in ad- 
dition to civil marriages according to the law of the land), and 
Jewish festivals, especially the Day of Atonement. 

The 1970 U.S.S.R. population census showed that 90% of 
Russian Jewry belong to the first group (Ashkenazim who are 
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long-standing Russian citizens), while the remaining 10% is 
divided equally between the two other groups. 

Whereas, however, in the years 1971 and 1972 the Geor- 
gian Jews comprised more than one third of all the immi- 
grants, and in 1972 they constituted 34% of all immigrants, 
there has been both an absolute and relative reduction in the 
years following, and in 1977 they were only 5% of all the Rus- 
sian olim, the total of which was only about a quarter of the 
1973 figure - the peak year. 

The number of Bukharan olim declined from 3,750 in 
1973 to only 380 in 1976, but rose to 760 in 1977. The aliyah 
of Mountain Jews from Dagestan and Azerbaijan in the Cau- 
casus began in significant numbers only in 1974, when 1,570 
emigrated to Israel, reaching its peak in 1975 with 2,270 olim, 
constituting 27% of all Russian olim in that year, but in 1976-77 
this aliyah also decreased. 

Since the scope of aliyah from the European sectors 
of Russia, according to its pre-World War 11 borders, was 
stable throughout the whole period under discussion, it is 
reasonable to assume that this stability reflects the Soviet 
policy of a fixed yearly quota in relation to aliyah from these 
areas, and the reduction of aliyah during 1975-77 by about a 
quarter each year, as compared to the peak year 1973, is the 
result of a drastic decrease in the aliyah of the non-Ashke- 
nazic communities in these years. Since the Russian authori- 
ties adopted a relatively liberal attitude to this aliyah, it would 
seem that the main reason for the reduction is to be found 
with these Jews themselves, due probably to the defamation 
of Israel’s image by Soviet propaganda, and the absorption 
problems of relatives and friends in Israel, as described in 
their letters. 

It may be said that the absorption of immigrants from 
the Soviet Union is one of the most difficult and painful pro- 
cesses experienced by any group of new arrivals and that 
most of the problems have been psychological for both the 
authorities and the newcomers. It was fortunate that the years 
of large-scale immigration (1971-74) were a time of compara- 
tive affluence and economic prosperity, when there was a large 
demand for manpower, and the State had sizable resources 
to finance absorption. The national awakening and the he- 
roic struggle of Soviet Jewry evoked widespread admiration 
and profound sympathy in Israel. Nevertheless serious mis- 
understandings arose between the community and the new- 
comers. It became evident that the favorable conditions were 
insufficient to bridge the deep gap between the unrealistic 
expectations of both sides and did not prevent deep disap- 
pointment and hostility between both the absorbing and the 
absorbed. 

In spite of all these difficulties, the absorption and inte- 
gration of Soviet immigrants into the Israel economy, com- 
munity, and way of life progressed. Their identification with 
Israel, its problems, and its struggles was increasing. Gradu- 
ally they were beginning to feel that they belonged, and their 
children, growing up in Israel, bridge the gap and assuage 
misunderstandings. 
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Soviet Jews who Immigrated to Israel (Olim) According to Ethnic 
Composition 1970-79 








Ethnic group Number Percentage Relative percentage 
within Sov. Jewish pop. 

Ashkenazi Jews 98,500 64.3 93.5 

Georgian Jews 29,600 19.4 2.3 

Mountain Jews 9,800 6.4 2.3 

Bukharan Jews 15,100 9.9 1.9 

Total 153,000 100.0 100.0 











Although (according to the Russian population census 
of Jan. 1979) non-Ashkenazi Jews —- Georgian, Bukharan, and 
Mountain Jews - constitute only 6.5% of Russian Jewry, they 
continue to comprise, as during the whole decade, a third of 
all Russian immigrants. Moreover, the proportion of drop- 
outs among them was minimal. 

The issue of the drop-outs and the methods for deal- 
ing with it became a disputed issue between the government 
of Israel and the Zionist Executive on the one hand, and the 
Jewish organizations — HIAS, JDC, United Jewish Federations, 
and the welfare funds in the United States - on the other. The 
disagreement focused on two main issues: 

(1) recognition of the drop-outs as political refugees who 
were therefore eligible to emigrate to countries willing to ab- 
sorb them, especially the United States; 

(2) the generous material assistance given to them to ease 
their absorption in those countries. 

The former wished to nullify the recognition of the drop- 
outs as refugees on the grounds that an emigrant with an en- 
try permit to Israel who refuses to proceed there is not to be 
considered as a homeless refugee seeking a haven. They also 
maintained that the generous assistance given at that time to 
the drop-outs was an irresistible attraction and constituted un- 
fair competition to the conditions of absorption in Israel. 

Those who supported the drop-outs maintained that they 
are honoring the right of the Jewish emigrant to choose his 
country of destination. They also claimed that the aid afforded 
was reasonable and modest, especially since it was covered by 
the government of the United States to a large extent. They 
argued that if they would stop dealing with the drop-outs 
and aiding them, other Jewish and non-Jewish organizations 
would take their place and alienate the drop-outs even further 
from Israel and the Jewish people. 

From May 1980 on there was a drastic decline in the 
number of Jews allowed to leave Russia. The exit from Ukrai- 
nian cities such as Kiev, Odessa, and Kharkov, among whom 
the percentage of drop-outs was close to 100% in 1979, was es- 
pecially restricted. In the first half of 1980 only 570 Jews were 
allowed to leave Kiev compared with 3,893 in the first half of 
1979 (a decrease of 85.3%); from Odessa 441 as against 4,736 
(a decrease of 90.6%); from Kharkov, 52 as against 550 (a de- 
crease of 90.5%), respectively. This decline reinforced the ar- 
guments of the Zionist representatives who claimed that the 
drop-outs harm the chances for the exit of other Russian Jews, 
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since the Russians granted exit permits only when they were 
accompanied by requests from relatives in Israel for entrance 
permits to it. In the early 1980s the Russians also rejected ap- 
plications for emigration ifthe party was not a member of the 
immediate family. 

As a result, a partial agreement was reached between 
the Zionist groups and H1as and the jpc that assistance and 
support be given only to drop-outs joining close relatives, but 
it was rejected by the United Jewish Federations, the welfare 
funds, and the leaders of the large Jewish communities of the 
U.S.A. and at the time of writing no acceptable agreement 
had been reached. 

Moreover the “internal” conflict between the govern- 
ment of Israel and the Jewish Agency which had gone on since 
1976, as to who should be responsible to deal with aliyah and 
absorption remained unsettled. The Jewish Agency insisted 
on the complete application of the recommendations of the 
Horev Commission (see below) according to which one sin- 
gle authority for aliyah and absorption was to come into be- 
ing, consisting of representatives of the government and the 
Jewish Agency, in place of the hitherto separate functioning 
by the Ministry of Absorption and the Department for Ali- 
yah and Absorption of the Jewish Agency. The government 
suggested in its stead the establishment of one supervisory 
authority headed by the minister of absorption, which would 
establish policy, coordinate, and supervise the two existing 
authorities, which would however continue to exist separately 
with parallel activities but with a clear division of function 
and areas of authority. 

In the absence of an agreement, the Jewish Agency an- 
nounced that it would not participate in the budget of the 
Ministry for Absorption as of January 1981. 


Other countries. The figures for aliyah from other countries 
are given in tables on Immigration to Israel. 

The political situation in South Africa and Argentina re- 
sulted in an exodus of Jews from those countries; only a mi- 
nority of those leaving came to Israel however, but although 
the actual numbers are small, they show a relatively signifi- 
cant increase over previous years; from South Africa about 
41% over 1975 and 148% in 1977 over 1976, and from Argentina 
81% in 1976 over 1975 and 34% in 1977 over 1976. 

About a third of all the olim had completed higher educa- 
tion at the time of their immigration. Approximately another 
10% had post-secondary education. Almost all from North 
America had more than 12 years of education. Only about 12% 
defined themselves as religious. About two-thirds of the olim 
had no previous Jewish education, but nearly all the North 
Americans had received some; 18% of all the olim had been 
members of a Jewish or Zionist organization during the two 
years preceding their aliyah. Almost all the West European and 
North American immigrants had visited Israel prior to their 
aliyah; naturally, the Russians had not visited Israel before. 

White collar workers constituted a large majority of all 
olim. The Israeli economy has suffered for many years from 
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a chronic problem of imbalance between workers in indus- 
try versus those in services, with a large excess of white collar 
workers. It is natural, therefore, that the economy has diffi- 
culty in absorbing the work force which comes through ali- 
yah, since it suffers from the same imbalances, but even more 
acutely. Moreover, the economy had hardly grown since the 
Yom Kippur War. 

A well-developed system of courses for professional re- 
training was set in operation. In 1976, 53 retraining courses 
were opened with 1,585 immigrants participating, and 50 
courses were completed in which 1,376 olim took part. In 
1977, 80 courses were begun with 2,200 participants, and 55 
with 1,520 participants were completed. They were mainly in 
the fields of bookkeeping, pricing, quality control, teaching, 
medicine and nursing, engineering and technicians. In addi- 
tion to these courses, there were preparatory classes for about 
1,000 olim in 1977 in Hebrew and English, as a step towards 
the retraining programs. 

Until the early 1980s immigrants with academic back- 
grounds were immediately sent to an absorption center where 
they studied Hebrew intensively for five hours a day for five 
months. During this period the immigrants received living 
expenses and initial arrangements were made for their em- 
ployment. Grants were also made to academicians, quasi-aca- 
demicians, or government workers who did not reside in ab- 
sorption centers, but whose continued attendance at daytime 
ulpanim was a requirement towards finding employment, and 
to those who did not require retraining, but who could not be 
employed because of the freeze on budgets and hiring. 

In 1978-79 some 7,000 immigrants arrived from Iran 
and about 30,000 from the Soviet Union, making up for the 
decrease in aliyah from South Africa and Argentina whose 
increase in 1976-77, albeit in more moderate dimensions, 
aroused unfulfilled expectations for increased growth. In 
1980 there was a disappointing decrease in aliyah from Iran 
and Russia, and a general drastic decline in the number of 
immigrants as compared to 1979. In the first eight months of 
the year only some 15,000 immigrants arrived as compared 
with 25,000 during the same period of 1979 — a decrease of 
about 40%. 


ALIYAH, 1982-1992. The decade 1982-1992 witnessed both 
the lowest annual immigration figures and the highest re- 
corded since the first years of statehood. The decade also 
marked the reopening of the gates of the Soviet Union, a 
cherished dream, and the completion of the evacuation of 
Jews from certain countries of stress. Some 573,000 new im- 
migrants arrived in this decade and in many respects revolu- 
tionized Israeli society. Between 1989 and 1992 some 476,000 
immigrants came, the majority from the former Soviet Union, 
compared with a yearly average of 12,000 during previous 
years. 

For decades, Israeli governmental and non-governmen- 
tal bodies had worked for the eventual emigration of Soviet 
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Jews. Massive pressures were exerted by Israel and world 
Jewry through a variety of organizations and institutions to 
bring about a change in Soviet emigration policy, and even- 
tually these bore fruit. The Soviet government, in return for 
winning a most-favored nation status in its trade relations 
with the United States, began to ease emigration restrictions. 
In the two decades, 1969-1989, some 190,000 Soviet Jews ar- 
rived in Israel, of whom 170,000 remained. However, this pe- 
riod was also marked by a growing number of Soviet Jews opt- 
ing to drop out on the way to Israel and travel to settle in the 
United States and to other countries. The percentage of these 
dropouts reached 90% in the mid-1970s. Since these Jews were 
leaving the Soviet Union on the basis of a scheme for family 
reunion in Israel, this trend endangered the operation. Israel 
found itself confronting a growing number of American Jew- 
ish organizations who favored the freedom of choice of Soviet 
Jewish emigrants to decide their destination. Israel claimed 
that there was no point in moving Russian Jews from one di- 
aspora to another. The issue was resolved in 1989 in an agree- 
ment between Israel, the Soviet Union, and the United States, 
whereby from October 1, 1989, Russian Jews who wished to 
travel to the United States (or elsewhere) would have to ob- 
tain an entry visa in the embassies of their country of desti- 
nation in Moscow. The United States established a quota of 
40,000 emigrants a year. Those traveling to Israel would get 
their entry visa in the Israeli consulate in Moscow, which had 
been reopened in 1988. 

The end of the 1980s also marked a massive change in So- 
viet-American relations with the realization of the Soviet pres- 
ident Mikhail Gorbachev, that his country’s economic devel- 
opment would require massive Western, especially American, 
aid. This meant that he had to reduce elements of friction with 
the United States, one of them being the issue of human rights 
in general and Jewish emigration in particular. The end of the 
Cold War in 1989 brought about radical changes in Soviet emi- 
gration policies, which allowed most Jews who so wished to 
leave for Israel, although restricting the movements of a few 
hundred whom the Soviet government claimed were in pos- 
session of state secrets because of previous employment. 

The massive wave began in late 1989 and soon swelled 
into a human tide. The Jewish Agency, which was respon- 
sible for the movement of immigrants to Israel, established 
transit stations for Soviet Jews on their way to Israel in Buda- 
pest, Warsaw, and Bucharest. A few traveled through Prague 
and Helsinki. These stations played a major role in the transit 
of Jews who came from the Soviet Union by bus, train, and 
plane, sometimes in private cars, to Israel. The reestablish- 
ment of consular, and later full diplomatic, relations between 
Israel and the Soviet Union also facilitated the transit of Jews. 
After 1989 the Jewish Agency was permitted to set up Hebrew 
classes in various parts of the Soviet Union and send emissar- 
ies and teachers to prepare Jews for aliyah and to teach them 
Hebrew, Judaism, and Jewish history. 

The Soviet Government estimated in late 1988 that there 
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Immigrant Population from USSR (Former) Immigrated 1990-2004", by Year of Immigration and Age 











Age Thereof Year of immigration 
Jews 
1990-1991 1992-1994 1995-1996 1997-1998 1999 2000 2001-2003 2004 Total 
Thousands 

Total 671.8 312.8 187.9 118.7 101.2 66.8 51.0 66.6 11.0 916.1 
0-4 40.0 17.5 11.8 78 6.5 3.8 2.9 4.4 1.0 55.7 
5-9 39.2 19.1 12.6 6.8 5.4 3.8 2.9 3.4 0.5 54.4 
10-14 34.5 14.6 11.3 6.6 6.0 4.2 3.0 3.6 0.5 49.9 
15-19 43.1 21.8 12.9 8.0 6.7 4.8 3.5 5.0 1.4 64.1 
20-24 48.3 23.7 12.6 7.7 7.9 5.7 49 7.5 1.1 71.0 
25-29 47.6 21.3 13.4 9.6 9.5 5.5 4.5 6.7 1.0 71.6 
30-34 43.7 19.0 14.1 9.8 9.3 6.4 48 5.9 0.9 70.2 
35-39 36.6 16.2 12.8 8.0 7.2 5.1 3.7 4.3 0.7 57.9 
40-44 42.6 21.6 12.9 7.8 6.6 46 3.5 4.2 0.6 61.8 
45-49 46.2 25.4 12.3 7.2 6.1 3.9 2.9 3.9 0.6 62.3 
50-54 45.7 24.7 11.2 6.8 5.6 3.7 2.8 3.8 0.5 59.1 
55-59 47.2 24.4 10.7 6.9 5.5 3.7 3.0 3.9 0.6 58.8 
60-64 23.9 10.0 5.6 4.0 3.4 2.4 1.9 2.6 0.4 30.3 
65-69 43.5 15.9 9.8 7.9 6.4 4.0 3.1 3.5 0.6 51.3 
70-74 29.6 10.9 7.9 5.1 3.5 2.1 1.4 1.6 0.2 32.7 
75-79 30.2 13.0 8.3 4.5 2.9 1.6 1.1 1.1 0.2 32.8 
80-84 19.2 9.0 4.9 2.5 1.7 0.9 0.7 0.7 0.1 20.5 
85+ 10.9 4.7 2.8 1.6 1.1 0.6 0.4 0.4 0.1 11.7 
Median age 40.4 40.8 37.0 36.9 34.6 34.4 34.0 32.3 29.5 36.8 





Thereof: females 


Total 358.9 164.5 99.6 64.3 54.7 36.3 27.7 36.4 6.0 489.5 
0-4 19.3 8.4 5.6 3.9 3.1 1.9 1.4 2.2 0.5 27.1 
5-9 18.9 9.3 6.0 3.2 2.6 1.9 1.5 1.6 0.3 26.4 
10-14 16.8 7A 5.5 3.3 2.9 2.1 1.5 1.8 0.3 24.4 
15-19 21.1 10.6 6.3 3.9 3.4 2.4 17 2.4 0.7 31.4 
20-24 24.0 11.6 6.1 3.7 3.7 3.0 2.5 41 0.6 35.3 
25-29 24.0 10.3 6.4 5.0 5.2 3.1 2.6 3.8 0.6 36.9 
30-34 22.3 9.3 74 5.2 4.9 3.5 2.6 3.2 0.5 36.5 
35-39 19.2 8.6 6.6 4.2 3.8 2.6 1.9 2.3 0.3 30.3 
40-44 22.6 11.7 6.7 4.2 3.6 2.5 1.9 2.3 0.3 33.2 
45-49 24.9 13.7 6.7 41 3.4 2.2 1.6 2.2 0.3 34.2 
50-54 24.7 13.9 6.2 3.9 3.2 2.1 1.6 2.3 0.3 32.5 
55-59 25.9 12.8 5.9 4.0 3.2 2.2 1.8 2.4 0.4 32.6 
60-64 13.7 5.3 3.2 2.4 2.1 1.5 1.2 1.6 0.2 17.5 
65-69 25.2 8.8 5.9 4.9 3.9 2.4 1.8 1.9 0.3 29.9 
70-74 17.3 6.6 4.9 2.8 2.0 1.1 0.7 0.9 0.1 19.2 
75-79 18.3 8.1 4.9 2.7 1.8 1.0 0.7 0.7 0.1 20.1 
80-84 12.9 6.0 3.3 1.8 1.2 0.7 0.5 0.5 0.1 14.0 
85+ 7.6 3.2 1.9 1.2 0.8 0.4 0.3 0.3 8.2 
Median age 43.0 43.0 39.9 39.8 37.0 35.8 35.3 33.6 30.5 39.4 











1 Incl. 109.9 thousand children aged 0-14, born in Israel to mothers who immigrated from USSR (former), by mother’s year of immigration. 
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were some 1.8 million Jews in the country, the Israelis put the 
figure at 2.8 million. By early 1993, some 420,000 Soviet Jews 
had gone to Israel, another 150,000 to North America, and 
some 20,000 to Germany. In April 1993 there were still some 
1.7 million Jews in the crs (Commonwealth of Independent 
States), a million of whom were holding Israeli documents as 
a first step towards their immigration. It was assumed that at 
the current rate of emigration (70,000 a year), some 500,000 
Jews would remain in the cis at the end of the century. 

Jewish emigration was a result of both a push and a pull. 
The push came in 1989 when Jews feared that there might not 
be much time before the Iron Curtain would slam down again 
and left en masse. There was genuine fear that the collapse 
of the Soviet empire would be accompanied by a civil war in 
which the Jews would be the main victims. They thought that 
in a period of vast social, economic, and political instability, 
antisemitism, long ingrained in Russia, would reappear. More- 
over the greater democratization allowed in Russia meant that 
antisemitic propaganda and organizations were also permit- 
ted. Chief among these groups was Pamyat, a virulently anti- 
Jewish nationalist organization. Jews felt that life in the former 
Soviet Union was becoming intolerable for them. There were 
limited economic and occupational possibilities. Promotion 
in the army and government was very limited and there were 
quotas on the number of Jewish students at universities. Aca- 
demic and professional promotion was also very slow. Many 
wanted to reunite with families already in Israel. The majority 
of the immigrants were not permeated by Zionist or even Jew- 
ish sentiments. The majority were secular, some third having 
married non-Jews. But as the Iron Curtain lifted, more people 
discovered their Jewishness and wanted to leave, most of them 
for economic reasons. There were some drawbacks. A num- 
ber feared that the Jewish state was a theocracy. Being secu- 
lar, and cut off from Judaism for seventy years, this could have 
problems, mainly for those with non-Jewish spouses. There 
was concern over military service, intifada, and above all fear 
that the professionals among them would not be able to find 
suitable jobs. The last concern proved to be true. A number 
of Jews chose to remain behind to participate in the building 
of a new society in the c1s, but many of these became disap- 
pointed, especially those who found themselves in the midst 
of civil war in Moldova, Abkhazia, and Tadjikistan. 

From a figure of some 200,000 in 1990, 176,000 in 1991, 
the numbers dropped to 76,000 in 1992. The task of moving 
Russian Jews to Israel and settling them there was shared by 
the *Jewish Agency, representing world Jewry, and the gov- 
ernment of Israel. The Agency launched a fundraising cam- 
paign called “Exodus” which resulted in over $500 million 
being raised in three years to help cover the costs of flying 
the Jews to Israel, bringing their luggage and helping in their 
initial absorption. The government of Israel provided hous- 
ing, education, health care, and welfare. 

Unlike previous years, when immigrants were directed 
to absorption centers where they would learn the language 
before being let out into the Israeli economy and society, the 
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Immigrant Population from Ethiopia' by Period of Immigration 
and Age 





Thousands, end of year 2004 





Bornin Total 
Israel 


Age Born abroad 





Immigrated Immigrated Total 














since 1990 _until 1989 
Total 53.4 16.0 69.4 30.8 100,2 
0-4 1.4 1.4 9.7 11.1 
5-9 3.9 3.9 9.1 12.9 
10-14 6.2 6.2 7.7 14.0 
15-19 8.6 0.2 8.9 3.0 11.9 
20-24 7.5 2.2 9.7 0.9 10.6 
25-29 5.8 2,6 8,3 0.1 8.5 
30-34 41 2.5 6.7 0.1 6.7 
35-44 5.5 3.7 9.2 0.1 9.3 
45-54 3.9 2.0 5.9 0.1 6.0 
55-64 2.8 1.3 4.0 4.0 
65+ 3.7 1.6 5.3 5.3 
Median age 24.4 36.2 27.8 8.1 20.1 
Males 
Total 26.7 8.1 34.7 15.6 50.3 
0-4 0.7 0.7 49 5.6 
5-9 2.0 2.0 4.5 6.5 
10-14 3.2 3.2 4.0 7.2 
15-19 46 0.1 4.7 1.5 6.2 
20-24 3.8 11 49 0.4 5.4 
25-29 2.9 1.3 4.2 0.1 4.2 
30-34 1.9 1.3 3.2 3.2 
35-44 2.6 1.8 4.4 4.5 
45-54 1.8 1.0 2.8 2.8 
55-64 1.3 0.7 2.0 2.0 
65+ 2.0 0.7 2.8 2.8 
Median age 23.9 36.1 27.3 8.2 19.7 
Females 
Total 26.7 0.8 34.7 15.2 49.9 
0-4 0.7 0.7 46 5,5 
5-9 1.9 1.9 4.5 6.4 
10-14 3.0 3.0 0.8 6.8 
15-19 4.1 0.1 4.2 1.5 5.7 
20-24 2.7 1.0 4.8 0.4 5.2 
25-29 2.9 1.3 4.2 0.1 4.3 
30-34 2.3 1.2 3.5 0.0 3.5 
35-44 2.9 1.8 4.8 0.0 4.8 
45-54 2.1 1.0 3.1 0.0 3.2 
55-64 1.5 0.6 2.1 0.0 2.1 
65+ 1,6 0.9 2.5 0.0 2.5 
Median age 24.9 36.3 28.3 8.1 20.6 


1 Incl. children born in Israel to fathers who immigrated from Ethiopia. 
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majority of Soviet Jews were absorbed in what was termed 
“direct absorption track,’ in which they were given a yearly 
allowance to cover costs of housing and subsistence, were told 
to look for work, put their children into school, and become 
absorbed almost overnight. This, on the whole, proved suc- 
cessful. By 1993 some 35,000 Soviet Jews had found work in 
industry, others in professions and trades. A major problem 
was posed by the large number (over 16%) of immigrants over 
65 years old who were no longer productive and became the 
responsibility of the local and national governments. Another 
difficulty arose with those immigrants who had to be certi- 
fied again by Israel before they could practice, among them 
physicians and engineers. They had to be maintained while 
studying for their qualifying examinations. Many had to be 
re-trained as the number of physicians, for example, who 
came between 1989 and 1993 was 12,000 as against the 16,000 
doctors already practicing in Israel. Scientists and academics 
also found difficulties obtaining suitable jobs. But only 2.8% of 
the immigrants who arrived since 1989 left Israel. Immigrants 
continued to arrive even during the Gulf War when Israel was 
attacked by Iraqi Scuds. 

The addition of some 420,000 high-quality immigrants 
from the cis had vast strategic implications for Israel. The 
Jewish population increased by 12% in three years. The qual- 
ity of the immigrants was remarkable. They raised the cultural 
level of Israel, in music, arts, literature, and drama. Three new 
orchestras were created for immigrants. They began slowly to 
replace some Arabs from the Administered Territories who 
were working in Israel. Their numbers meant that once again 
there was a Jewish majority in Galilee. Strenuous Arab efforts 
to stop this immigration demonstrated that the Arab states re- 
alized the magnitude of this immigration and its potential for 
Israel in the scientific, technological, and military areas. The 
immigration also had an impact on the peace process. Israel 
with over 4.4 million Jews was a different country from pre- 
viously. The new reality was slowly grasped by Arab govern- 
ments, especially after their efforts to block the aliyah failed. 
Sheer numbers enabled the Israel army to consider reducing 
the length of military service. Israel’s economy received a tre- 
mendous boost by the arrival of almost half a million new 
consumers. In 1992 the country recorded a 6.4% growth in its 
Gross Domestic Product and a rise in exports. 

The major problems accompanying this immigration 
were in the social sphere. Israeli society welcomed immigrants 
with open arms. They were absorbed mainly by voluntary or- 
ganizations, previous Russian immigrants, and local authori- 
ties. But there were strains, some of them due to a different 
mentality. Since most of the immigrants were not motivated by 
Jewish or Zionist ideology, they had to be re-educated in many 
ways about the meaning and nature of life in a Jewish State. 
There was some grumbling among Jews of Asian and African 
origin who feared that well-educated Russian Jews would get 
the better positions. The ultra-Orthodox and the Orthodox 
were dismayed over the prospect of the Russian immigrants 
voting mainly for secular parties, and affecting their politi- 
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cal clout. Inevitably, there was considerable disappointment 
and disillusionment among many of the newcomers. For all 
the efforts to help a quick absorption, the country could not 
cope with many of the problems while the immigrants found 
themselves in unaccustomed surroundings and faced with a 
new language which some could not master. It was the eco- 
nomic problems that were uppermost. While the immigrants 
received grants for their initial period, this ran out and they 
had to face the challenge of finding work, with the possibili- 
ties especially limited in the professions and arts. Many found 
themselves unemployed and others took menial jobs in order 
to survive. Some of them organized demonstrations to draw 
attention to their plight. Reports of these difficulties reach- 
ing Russia dampened the enthusiasm of many potential im- 
migrants and were a major factor in the drop in immigration 
figures from 1990 to 1991 and from 1991 to 1992. But on the 
whole, the Russian immigrants absorbed themselves well into 
Israeli society and many were beginning to make meaningful 
contributions to its economy, science, and technology. 

The decade also witnessed the end of a number of dias- 
poras. In two dramatic air lifts, the government of Israel and 
the Jewish Agency brought to Israel over 22,000 Ethiopian 
Jews. Some 7,500 were airlifted at the end of 1984 from Sudan 
in an operation called “Moses.” To escape famine Ethiopian 
Jews walked hundreds of miles to Sudan and from there were 
taken to Israel with the help of the United States government 
and air force. Between 1985 and 1991, Israeli emissaries brought 
thousands of Ethiopian Jews to Addis Ababa to prepare them 
for immigration. Two days before the final collapse of the 
Mengistu government, in May 1991, and with the active help 
of the United States, Israel secured use of the Addis Ababa 
airport for 36 hours. During this time 41 flights brought to 
Israel 14,440 Jews in “Operation Solomon.” Subsequently the 
rest of Ethiopian Jewry was brought to Israel and effectively, 
apart from Falas Moura, converts to Christianity, the Jewish 
community of Ethiopia ceased to exist. 

By the end of 1992, Israel airlifted the entire Jewish com- 
munity of Albania (350 souls) while over a 1,000 Jews were 
rescued from the civil war which engulfed Yugoslavia. Even- 
tually, the numbers of Jews in distressed countries diminished 
significantly during the decade under review. In 1948 there 
were over 800,000 Jews in Arab countries, by 1993 there re- 
mained some 60,000 Jews in those countries, the three larg- 
est communities being Iran, Turkey, and Morocco with about 
20,000 Jews in each. 

Immigration from Western countries continued to ar- 
rive in a trickle. Some 2,500 Jews came annually from North 
America, and hundreds from South Africa, Australia, France, 
and Britain. 

[Meron Medzini] 
DEVELOPMENTS IN ALIYAH AND ABSORPTION, 1993-2002. 
From 1993 the rate of aliyah to Israel averaged between 5,000 
and 6,000 a month, the majority coming from the Com- 
monwealth of Independent States (crs). As compared to the 
figures for 1990-1992 (1990 - 199,500 immigrants, of those 
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184,681 from the former Soviet Union; 1991 — 176,000 and 
147,673, respectively; 1992 — 77,00 and 64,790, respectively), 
the numbers for 1993 showed that some 76,800 immigrated 
to Israel; in 1994 the number rose to 79,800. Some 76,300 ar- 
rived in 1995, 60,192 in 2000, and 33,567 in 2002. Immigrants 
came mainly from the Ukraine, the Central Asian Republics, 
and the Caucasus areas, driven by the uncertain local con- 
ditions, and civil war, the eroding economic situations and 
sometimes by fear of antisemitism. There was a marked drop 
in the number of immigrants coming from the Russian Re- 
public. Immigration remained the sole responsibility of the 
Jewish Agency, which had some 70 emissaries spread through- 
out the crs registering Jews for immigration and processing 
them for travel to Israel. 

A new program designed to bring to Israel high school 
students started in 1993. Called “Aliyah 16,’ it sent to Israel 
thousands of teenagers to complete their studies in Israeli high 
schools, hoping they would remain in Israel after graduation 
and bring their families in their wake. 

The Jewish Agency was also involved in rescue opera- 
tions of Jews in such distressed areas as Chechniya and Bos- 
nia. Emissaries risked their lives to bring out hundreds of Jews 
trapped in civil war situations. In 1994 it was announced that 
the emigration from Syria had been completed with many 
going to Israel, including the chief rabbi of Damascus. Some 
400 Jews remained in Syria of their own free will. Efforts 
were made to complete immigration from Yemen and bring 
the Jews remaining in Ethiopia. Between 1990 and 2001, 2,655 
came from Ethiopia. 

Once in Israel, the major problems were finding suit- 
able jobs for the large number of professionals, among them 
thousands of doctors, engineers, scientists, and musicians. 
Surveys have shown that most immigrants made a positive 
adjustment to Israel after being there for three or four years. 
This was illustrated by the number of housing mortgages 
taken out, cars and durable goods purchased, and small busi- 
nesses established. 

Immigration from Western countries continued at about 
6,000 annually, mainly from the United States, Britain, France, 
and Latin American countries. 

[Meron Medzini (2™ ed.)] 


HOUSING 


TO END OF THE MANDATORY PERIOD. Throughout the his- 
tory of modern Palestine, the construction of housing played 
a dominant role in the country’s economic life. Before World 
War 1, and up to the early 1930s, industry and agriculture were 
not ona large enough scale to provide immediate employment 
for new immigrants, and building was the occupation in which 
they could be absorbed almost as soon as they stepped off 
the boat. In 1925 no less than 43% of all Jewish workers were 
employed in construction, and in 1926-27 the percentage was 
still 34.2. It was only in the 1930s, after the rapid development 
of industry and agriculture, that the share of construction in 
total employment was sharply reduced, declining to 19.4% 
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in 1935 and 11% in 1936. Even so, construction remained an 
important factor in the economy, and in the period 1932-39 
it accounted for as much as 47% of capital investment from 
Jewish sources. 


Jewish Housing Quarters. Even before the period of modern 
resettlement, Jews tended to leave the traditional confines of 
the old, established cities in order to establish their own urban 
quarters. As early as 1860, a group of Jewish inhabitants left the 
unsanitary and overcrowded Old City of *Jerusalem and took 
the revolutionary step of moving into a new quarter outside 
the city walls, Mishkenot Sha’ananim, founded by Moses Mon- 
tefiore. Later, two other quarters were established: Nahalat 
Shiv’ah (1869) and Meah Shearim (1874). This trend was con- 
tinued by the new settlers who came to the towns. At first they 
found homes in Jaffa, Jerusalem, or another of the existing cit- 
ies, but after a while they sought to establish more modern and 
spacious quarters for themselves. Perhaps the most striking 
example was the founding in 1909 (by a group of Jaffa Jews) 
of Tel Aviv, which, from a mere suburb, became the country’s 
largest city. New Jewish quarters were also founded in Jeru- 
salem (Beit ha-Kerem, Talpiyyot, Rehavyah, Kerem Avraham) 
and Haifa (Hadar ha-Karmel, Har ha-Karmel, Kiryat Hayyim, 
Kiryat Motzkin, etc.). A variety of factors contributed to this 
trend. In addition to the desire to escape from the primitive 
conditions of the Arab urban centers, there was the urge to 
create completely Jewish surroundings; to live among people 
of the same origin and background, or among equally obser- 
vant Jews; and to enhance security. Furthermore, the price of 
land inside the old cities was too high to permit the construc- 
tion of popular housing on any appreciable scale. 


Expansion of Building. Every new wave of immigration re- 
sulted in an expansion of building activity. In 1934-35, the re- 
cord year for immigration in the Mandatory period, housing 
construction reached unprecedented heights, while at the end 
of the 1930s, when immigration was curtailed, there was a cor- 
responding decline in building. As a rule, however, the rate 
of construction lagged behind demand and severe housing 
shortages arose. A census taken in 1937 disclosed that 40% of 
Histadrut members had less than one room to accommodate 
their families, while only 15% lived in two-room apartments. 
The price of land soon became a severe problem in the new 
Jewish cities and quarters. This brought about a sharp rise 
in the cost of rented dwellings, which, it became apparent, 
could not solve the housing problem. On the eve of World 
War 11 the price of a building plot accounted for 30-50% of 
the capital investment required for housing. Credit was an- 
other problem: the rate of interest was high (8-9%) and ad- 
equate mortgages were not available, so that the builder had 
to look for additional finances, which was even more expen- 
sive. During the war rents were frozen by law, while prices 
and building costs kept rising. The controlled rents no lon- 
ger had any realistic relationship to actual building costs. The 
result was the introduction of “key money,’ a large one-time 
payment to the landlord and the former tenant whenever an 
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apartment changed hands. For the lower-income groups, the 
war veterans and the refugees from Europe, this payment was 
too heavy a burden. 


Public Housing. As a result of this situation, various forms 
of public and cooperative housing came to the fore. This was 
not a new feature; most of the Jewish quarters and towns were 
founded by building societies. In the course of time, large 
housing companies were established and sought to lower 
the costs and lessen the burden upon the individual. They 
obtained low-cost land from the Jewish National Fund and 
mortgages from public or semi-public financial institutions 
on comparatively easy terms; lowered contractors’ profits; 
and introduced more rational and standardized construc- 
tion methods. The Histadrut played a leading role in this field 
since its early years (see *Israel, State of: Labor) by building 
workers’ quarters (Shekhunat Borochoy, near Tel Aviv, built 
in 1922, was the first) and in 1935 had founded its own hous- 
ing company, Shikkun, which built houses for immigrants 
and, after World War 11, for war veterans. In addition, the 
Histadrut founded Neveh Oved, a housing company for ag- 
ricultural laborers, and Shikkun Amami, for non-Histadrut 
low-income groups. Another large housing company was 
Rassco (Rural and Suburban Settlement Co.), founded by the 
Jewish Agency, which had been engaged in the settlement of 
middle-class immigrants on the land and now went in for 
urban housing as well. Some of the political parties had their 
own housing companies, and in 1945 the municipalities were 
also authorized by the government to provide housing. The 
growing share of public and semi-public housing companies 
in residential construction after the war is illustrated by the 
figures for 1945-46, when they were responsible for the con- 
struction of 12,742 rooms out of 29,000 built for the Jewish 
population, or 44% of the total. 


IN THE STATE OF ISRAEL. The Early Years. Housing was one 
of the most pressing problems faced by the infant state. While 
the population doubled by immigration in the first three years 
(see *Israel, State of: Population), improved housing for the 
existing population was urgently needed. At the end of 1949, 
the government established a Housing Division, which be- 
came the main agency for immigrant housing, as a branch of 
the Ministry of Labor and put at its disposal budgetary funds, 
land in various parts of the country, and the planning facilities 
of the Government Planning Division. The building-materi- 
als industry also adapted itself to the growing needs. Other 
important factors which facilitated the execution of a great 
housing program in these years were the training of building 
workers and the experience gained in earlier periods by pub- 
lic and private construction companies. 

The rate of construction grew by leaps and bounds: from 
843,000 sq. m. in 1949 to 2,137,000 in 1952. There was a slow- 
down in 1953, but the rate picked up again the following year 
and continued to be high for most of 1955. The number of 
building workers increased considerably, but not sufficiently 
to meet demand, and there was a scarcity of building materi- 
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als; consequently, the quality of the houses built in this period 
was rather low. Housing and public works accounted for 45% 
of all capital invested in 1949, 44% in 1950, and 70% in 1951. 
Building on this scale was one of the principal causes of the 
inflation that marked the Israel economy in this period. The 
pressing needs forced the government to finance two-thirds 
of all construction, including practically all immigrant hous- 
ing, public buildings, and housing for special groups. The gov- 
ernment was able to use housing to effect a greater dispersal 
of the population, resulting in an increase in the percentage 
of the rural and semi-rural population. Private building, ac- 
counting for the remaining third, supplied the needs of the 
established residents. 

A unique aspect of housing in Israel was the fact that 
only a small percentage was built for rental. This was partly 
due to the freezing of rents by the Tenants’ Protection Law 
1954, and although rents were raised from time to time, they 
did not provide sufficient incentive for investors. Moreover, 
due to the high cost of building, rentals had to be subsidized 
if they were not to be too high for the great majority of ten- 
ants. In view of the need for economy and the avoidance of 
inflation, therefore, the government favored apartment pur- 
chase wherever possible. 


Improved Standards. As the standard of living rose, large sec- 
tors of the population sought to improve their accommoda- 
tions. The average size of publicly built apartments grew from 
44.6 sq. m. in 1955 to 77.4 sq. m. in 1968; in 2002 privately built 
apartments averaged 142 sq. m. The average number of rooms 
per apartment also grew: from 2.0 in 1955 to 2.9 in 1968 and 
4.5 in 2002. There was also a general improvement in the fin- 
ish of the apartments, as well as planning and environmental 
services. The owner's share in the financing of construction 
grew appreciably and a considerable part of the finance was 
raised by stocks issued by financial institutions. 

In 1955 a Saving-for-Housing Scheme was introduced 
by the government, designed to facilitate saving and the use 
of the proceeds to finance current construction. By the end 
of 1967, some 70,000 apartments had been built under this 
scheme, which from 1961 no longer received aid from the 
government development budget (except for houses built in 
development towns). Building was increasingly mechanized: 
modern equipment made it possible to accelerate the rate of 
construction and erect high-rise buildings (a matter of ne- 
cessity in view of the increase in land prices after 1960, espe- 
cially affecting private housing). Most of the public building 
in this period was for new immigrants. Almost half of immi- 
grant housing was constructed in the development towns (see 
below), adding further to the dispersal of the population. In 
1961 the Housing Division became a separate ministry. This 
has facilitated advances in the standard of housing and its 
planning and adaptation to the general development of the 
country and its social aims. 


Housing for Immigrants. It was immigration that was respon- 
sible for the extraordinary dimensions of the housing problem 
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in the State of Israel: in two decades homes had to be built for 
a trebled population, the newcomers carrying with them the 
habits and the prejudices of sharply contrasting cultures from 
East and West. The housing authorities had not only to pro- 
vide them with a roof, but also to establish the conditions for 
immigrants from a hundred countries to live harmoniously 
together and adapt policies to the needs of a rapidly develop- 
ing modern economy. In the five years 1948-53, during which 
the population grew by 117%, homes had to be built rapidly 
with inadequate resources in money, materials, and skilled 
labor. Inevitably, improvised solutions had to be adopted. 
Abandoned Arab housing provided a breathing space, but 
thousands had to be accommodated in camps. The Housing 
Division of the Ministry of Labor cooperated with the Jewish 
Agency officials in choosing locations for 123 ma’barot all over 
the country and put up every kind of temporary shelter, using 
wood, corrugated iron, asbestos boards, and canvas stretched 
over wooden frames. 

The next stage was the erection of permanent housing 
in the old and new villages, in the suburbs, and on the sites of 
ma barot. Owing to the tremendous pressure, standards were 
necessarily low: houses were built of the cheapest materials by 
methods suitable for the relatively unskilled manpower avail- 
able. The area of the dwellings ranged from 28 to 54 sq. m.; 
they were often handed over to the tenants barely finished, 
without internal doors to the rooms, except for lavatories and 
bathrooms, and the occupants had to make do with a shower 
until they could find the money to install a bath. It was only 
in the second half of the 1950s that some progress in housing 
standards was possible. In the 1960s, and especially with the 
growing immigration of Jews from Western countries, stan- 
dards became, on the whole, reasonably satisfactory. 

In the early stages, the immigrants themselves, though 
unskilled, were given employment in the building of their own 
homes, and as much use as possible was made of materials 
available in the neighborhood. Efforts were made to mecha- 
nize the building industry. Thirteen plants for the manufac- 
ture of prefabricated structures were established, and a degree 
of mechanization was introduced in conventional build- 
ing methods. From the establishment of the state until 1970, 
40,000,000 sq. m. of housing have been built for the accom- 
modation of immigrants and other social purposes. In addi- 
tion to dwellings, the state also had to erect in the new villages, 
towns, and suburbs buildings for public services, such as com- 
mercial centers, industrial estates, schools and kindergartens, 
synagogues, cultural centers, and cinemas. 


[Haim Darin-Drapkin and David Tanne] 


Slums and Overcrowding. Slums and defective or inadequate 
housing were created by: 

(1) the rapid deterioration of abandoned Arab houses 
in some of the larger towns and the Jewish quarters con- 
structed before World War 1 (some of these could be repaired, 
while others had to be pulled down and the inhabitants re- 
housed); 
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(2) the building of small and overcrowded, though gener- 
ally sound and habitable, apartments in the early years of the 
state (rooms were added where possible, two adjacent apart- 
ments turned into one, and large families transferred to more 
spacious quarters); 

(3) the continued occupancy of some temporary build- 
ings by immigrants (these were gradually transferred to per- 
manent homes and the buildings demolished). 

A Slum Clearance and Building Authority was set up un- 
der the Clearance and Building Law of 1965 to deal with the 
legal, social, economic, and planning aspects of the problem. 
Tasks still to be tackled were: reexamination of housing op- 
erations in the past, with a view to correcting planning and 
other defects of the work done in the early years of the state; 
more building in the development towns to provide accom- 
modation for the growing population; and speeding up slum 
clearance. 

From 1948 to 1967, 600,000 units of permanent housing 
were built in Israel, 225,000 by private enterprise and 375,000 
by public bodies. In addition, 22,000 dwellings were com- 
pleted in 1968 and 26,000 in 1969. From 1970 to 2002 around 
807,000 permanent housing units were constructed. 


[David Tanne] 


The problem of housing had become more difficult. In 
1976-77 the situation which had arisen in earlier years, of 
lack of coordination between the apartments available (both 
number and size) and the demand, continued. Although thou- 
sands of apartments were available in the development towns, 
opportunities of employment in these towns are few and in 
1976 alone the Ministry of Absorption returned about 1,000 
apartments which could not be used to meet the needs of im- 
migrants. On the other hand, there was a serious shortage of 
housing in the central areas and at the end of 1976 there was 
a shortage of 3,000 apartments for the immigrants, which was 
reduced by only a few hundred by the end of 1977. In 1976, 
7.450 apartments were provided for the olim and 7,060 in 1977. 
In addition, in 1976, 2,750 mortgages for a total of 11231 mil- 
lion were granted to olim for buying apartments on the open 
market, and in 1977 there were 3,400 mortgages totaling 11293 
million. Thus in 1977 the number of immigrants who preferred 
to buy apartments themselves with the aid of a mortgage, in- 
creased significantly. 

About two-thirds of all olim in 1976-77 received perma- 
nent housing in the central coastal region; 10% in the Jeru- 
salem area, and the remainder in development areas. Two- 
thirds of the 1977 immigrants were directed to their temporary 
or permanent residences by the Ministry of Absorption; the 
others chose by themselves. However, 70% of those who were 
directed by the Ministry agreed to the choice, while 16% went 
against their will; the others did not consider the choice im- 
portant. In 1976, 1,130 immigrants were accepted by kibbut- 
zim and 980 in 1977; 95% of them from Western countries. In 
1976-77 immigrants were no longer sent to apartments rented 
by the Ministry of Absorption; the great majority were sent 
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to other temporary residences, about half to absorption cen- 
ters, and the remainder to relatives, kibbutz ulpanim, or other 
transition frameworks. 


UNIVERSITY AND YESHIVAH STUDENTS. The diminution 
of aliyah in the past few years was reflected also by a decline 
in the number of student immigrants. The special adminis- 
trative body set up to deal with them cared for 5,000 students 
in 1977 compared with 5,600 in 1976 and 6,200 in 1975. (The 
number of students under the care of the Student Adminis- 
tration in any year is not identical with the number of immi- 
grant students in that year, because many students are handled 
for several years. However, there is undoubtedly correlation 
between the two.) In addition, at the end of 1977 there were 
2,000 yeshivah students, also under the care of the adminis- 
tration. Of the students in 1977, 54% were immigrants, 43% 
potential immigrants, and 3% returning minors; 44% came 
with their parents. Among East Europeans the percentage is 
85% as contrasted to 21% from South America. Of the yeshivah 
students, 72% came from North America, the great majority 
from the United States. Almost all of them came alone for a 
fixed time, after which they intend returning to their coun- 
try of origin. Despite the fact that yeshivah students usually 
come only for study, a survey undertaken five years after their 
immigration showed that about half of the yeshivah students 
who came in 1969-70 had remained in Israel. There was, how- 
ever, no similar follow-up for yeshivah students who arrived 
after those years. 

Among the yeshivah students were included 25% who 
came to study at Torah institutions for women; 53.4% of all 
the university students in 1977 were females. The Student Ad- 
ministration helped the university and yeshivah students in 
registering at their educational institute (sometimes while the 
student was still abroad), in preparation towards their studies, 
with Hebrew ulpanim, in professional guidance and counsel- 
ing, with individual and group auxiliary lessons, with cultural 
and informational activities, and with financial aid. 


ORGANIZATION OF ABSORPTION. The diminution in immi- 
gration, the growing drop-out rate which increased monthly 
in 1974-75, and the increased criticism of the various absorp- 
tion authorities in the Israeli mass media, all prompted the 
Israeli government and leaders of the Jewish Agency to reas- 
sess the issues of immigration and absorption. At the begin- 
ning of 1976 the prime minister, Yizhak Rabin, and Yosef Al- 
mogi, then chairman of the Executive of the Jewish Agency, 
appointed a “Public Committee for Studying Issues of Aliyah 
and Absorption.” Gen. (Ret.) Amos Horev, president of Haifa 
University, was appointed chairman of the committee, and the 
members were mostly well-known public figures from vari- 
ous sectors of the society and the economy, long-term resi- 
dents and immigrants. The main suggestion in the report of 
the committee was to abolish both the Ministry of Immigrant 
Absorption and the Aliyah and Absorption Department of the 
Jewish Agency and to set up instead an “Authority for Aliyah 
and Absorption to be operated by the chairman of the Execu- 
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tive of the Jewish Agency and under its auspices.” The practi- 
cal meaning of this suggestion was to transfer the handling of 
immigration and absorption to the Jewish Agency, as was the 
case before the establishment of the Ministry of Immigrant 
Absorption in the second half of 1968. This suggestion gave 
rise to considerable controversy between the ministry and 
the Jewish Agency, the former firmly rejecting it and the lat- 
ter urging its implementation. 

Three well-known Hebrew University scholars, who 
had undertaken extensive research into absorption, since the 
establishment of the State — Dr. Rivka Bar- Yosef, Dr. Tamar 
Horowitz, and Prof. Judith Shuval — sent a memorandum to 
Yizhak Rabin sharply criticizing the method of operation and 
the conclusions of the Horev Committee. They alleged that 
the committee had heard the testimony and opinions of im- 
migrants chosen at random, who were not representative of 
immigrants as a whole. Those who turned to the committee 
of their own accord were naturally interested parties or per- 
sons of extreme positive or negative opinions. The commit- 
tee presented the current treatment of immigrants as a series 
of mistakes and ignored the achievements in several areas. 
They also felt that the committee ignored the objective rea- 
sons for the scant immigration and the absorption difficulties; 
for instance, the decrease of ideological-national motivation 
toward aliyah among Diaspora Jews, the low quality of life in 
Israel, the closed nature of Israeli society, the lack of corre- 
spondence between the Israel labor market and the occupa- 
tion of the immigrants, etc. The main thrust of the criticism 
was that the committee considered the organizational aspect 
as the root of the trouble, while they felt it was of secondary 


importance. : 
[Yosef Litvak] 


SETTLEMENT 


UNTIL WORLD WAR I. Modern Jewish settlement (hityash- 
evut) in the Land of Israel is usually reckoned as beginning 
with the founding of *Petah Tikvah in 1878 by Jews from 
Jerusalem, with the aid of a group from Hungary. The Zionist 
movement initially left urban resettlement almost entirely to 
private initiative, so that the term hityashevut was identified 
with the establishment of new villages. It is only in recent 
years that it has been extended to cover the development of 
new towns and urban areas. 


‘The First Settlements. The impetus to the large-scale renewal 
of Jewish settlement on the land was given by the First Ali- 
yah. (See Table: Population and Area of the Jewish Settlements 
of Israel, 1898.) The newcomers founded *Rishon le-Zion, 
*Zikhron Yaakov, and *Rosh Pinnah in 1882, *Yesud ha- 
Maalah and *Ekron in 1883, *Gederah in 1884, and *Rehovot, 
*Mishmar ha-Yarden, and *Haderah in 1890. They were pri- 
marily interested in setting up agricultural communities and 
tried to establish villages like those they had known in Eu- 
rope, calling them moshavot. Many obstacles were placed 
in the way of the settlers by the Turkish authorities, and 
few of them had the slightest knowledge of farming meth- 
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Population and Area of the Jewish Settlements of Israel, 1898 














Region Settlement Inhabitants Area (in dunams’) 
Judea Mikveh Israel 225 2,600 
Rishon le-Zion 531 6,800 
Nes Ziyyonah 121 1,800 
Rehovot 281 10,500 
Ekron 150 4,090 
Gederah 69 3400 
Be’er Toviyyah 105 5,630 
Moza 15 650 
Hartuv 28 5,000 
Samaria Petah Tikvah 502 13,850 
Hadera 870 29,880 
Kefar Sava 153 7,500 
Tanturah and Athlit 1,070 20,000 
Zikhron Ya’akov = = 
Galilee Sejerah - 27,000 
Rosh Pinnah 325 14,000 
Ein Zeitim 51 5,600 
Mishmar ha-Yarden 93 2,380 
Yesud ha-Ma’alah 100 12,500 
Meron - 2,000 
Mahanayim - 8,500 
Metullah 233 12,000 





1 Four dunams = one acre. 


ods. It was not long before the moshavot were threatened 
with collapse. 

At this stage Baron Edmond de Rothschild stepped in. 
He made considerable investments in the farms, sent out ex- 
perts to teach viticulture, and installed his own administra- 
tors. The settlements were saved, but at a considerable price: 
the settlers became completely dependent on outside support 
and had little say in the management of their holdings. By 
1898 there were 22 of the new Jewish villages in the country, 
most of them based on monoculture, with fruit plantations as 
their mainstay. In 1900 the *Jewish Colonization Association 


(1ca, founded in 1891), which at first acted only as a source of 
credit for the farm communities, took over the management 
from Rothschild’s administration. It developed a wider range 
of activities, established a training farm for agricultural la- 
borers in *Sejerah (1901) and founded Mesha (*Kefar Tavor), 
Menahemiyyah, and *Yavneel (1902), Beit Gan (1902), and 
*Mizpeh (1908), based on field crops (cereals). 


‘The Zionist Organization’s Role. In 1898, at the Second Zionist 
Congress, the Zionist Organization recognized the major role 
of settlement in the national revival, appointing a committee 
for the purpose. It started real activity, however, only after the 
foundation of the *Jewish National Fund in 1901 and, in par- 
ticular, after the establishment ofits Palestine Department and 
Palestine Office, headed by Arthur *Ruppin, in 1907 and 1908 
respectively. Many of the newcomers of the Second Aliyah 
wanted to work on the land; at first they sought employment 
in the existing villages, which employed Arabs almost exclu- 
sively, and then, in 1908, began to found their own settlements. 
The Zionist organization’ first settlement enterprise, in 1908, 
was the Dalayikat Umm Jini training farm on the Jordan. In 
the following year the Palestine Office handed over part of 
the farm at Dalayika, on the west bank of the river, to a group 
of workers who set up the first kevuzah or collective village 
(see *kibbutz), called *Kinneret. Another group later leased 
the land at Umm Jini, on the east bank, on similar terms; it 
was later called *Deganyah. A third venture, in *Merhavyah, 
based on the cooperative principles of Franz *Oppenheimer, 
proved a failure. 

Starting with field crops, Deganyah and Kinneret gradu- 
ally added new types of agriculture. Yosef *Busel, one of the 
founders of Deganyah, suggested diversified farming, combin- 
ing fruit plantations with field crops and animal husbandry, so 
that the kevuzah could pay its way and lay the foundation for 
permanent settlement. Ruppin and Y.A. *Elazari-Volcani, who 
was then setting up an agricultural research station at *Ben 


Jewish Agricultural Settlement and Population up to the Establishment of the State of Israel 











End of 1900 End of 1914 End of 1922 End of 1941 End of 1944 May 1948 

Moshavot 

Settlements 21 32 34 45 44 15! 

Inhabitants 4,950 11,000 11,540 63,240 76,000 24,160 
Moshavim 

Settlements 3 11 94 99 99 

Inhabitants 400 1,410 24,820 29,500 30,142 
Kibbutzim 

Settlements 4 19 87 111 159 

Inhabitants 180 1,190 23,190 33,500 54,208 
Others? 

Settlements 1 8 7 5 5 4 

Inhabitants 260 410 780 1,750 4,000 2,121 
Total 

Settlements 22 47 71 231 259 277 

Inhabitants 5,210 11,990 14,920 113,000 143,000 110,631 








1 Some rural settlements have become urban. 
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Shemen, supported the idea, which gradually gained general 
acceptance. Settlement progressed slowly but steadily until 
the end of World War 1, spreading to new areas in which the 
Jewish National Fund had acquired land. The moshavot also 
donated plots of land for daughter settlements, which were set 
up in 1912-13 by immigrants from Yemen: Mahaneh Yehudah 
on the outskirts of Petah Tikvah, Nahaliel near Haderah, and 
Shaarayim near Rehovot, “Workers neighborhoods” - aux- 
iliary farms for farm laborers — were established in Ein Gan- 
nim, *Nahalat Yehudah, and Ein-Hai (*Kefar Malal), as well 
as independent villages like *Gan Shemuel, founded in 1913. 
By the beginning of World War 1 there were 47 Jewish villages 
in the country, 14 of them supported by the Zionist Organiza- 
tion through the Palestine Office. 


UNDER THE MANDATE. Kibbutzand Moshav. During World 
War I settlement activities came to a virtual standstill, but in 
1919, after the *Balfour Declaration and the start of the Third 
Aliyah, activities were resumed by the Zionist Organization's 
Settlement Department, which replaced the Palestine Office. 
Much attention was paid to the ideological, as well as the 
practical aspects of the work. The ideal of the kevuzah or kib- 
butz (the latter term was first used for the large settlement of 
*En-Harod, founded in 1921) was fully defined. In 1920 a re- 
newed attempt was made, on a scientific basis, to settle in the 
hill areas, with the establishment of *Kiryat Anavim, west of 
Jerusalem, and *Atarot, to the north of the city. (Previous at- 
tempts had been made at Moza, in 1894, and Hartuy, in 1895.) 
Between 1921 and 1923 four kevuzot and three kibbutzim were 
founded in the Jezreel Valley - Emek Yizreel, known simply 
as the Emek - where the first large, continuous stretches of 
land for settlement had been purchased by the JNF (see Table: 
Jewish Agricultural Settlement). 

At the same time a new type of settlement, the coop- 
erative smallholders’ village or moshav, developed out of the 
workers’ neighborhoods, but while the latter were intended 
as auxiliary farms for farm laborers working elsewhere, the 
moshavim were designed for independent settlers. This devel- 
opment, suggested by Eliezer *Joffe, was first applied in 1921 
at Nahalal, in the Emek. 

With the acquisition of additional areas in the Kishon ba- 
sin, southeast of Haifa, in the Jordan Valley, and on the Coastal 
Plain, the network expanded. The land remained in the own- 
ership of the nF, which leased it to the settlers for long terms. 
The settlements established by the Zionist Organization were 
based mainly on diversified farming, including fruit planta- 
tions, field crops, and livestock. Some private villages, based 
mainly on citrus, also made headway, and moshavot were 
founded: *Binyaminah in 1922, and *Pardes Hannah and Ra- 
matayim in 1928, mainly by middle-class settlers who raised 
all or part of the funds by their own efforts, requiring less help 
from the Settlement Department. 


Standardizing Farm Units. As yet there were no well-defined 
types of farms. The size of holdings was not standardized, and 
the various villages engaged in different varieties of mixed 
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agriculture, so that income levels varied greatly. To encour- 
age standardization, the Zionist Executive appointed a com- 
mittee in 1929 to devise a “farm index” for the different parts 
of the country. It examined the size of holding required for 
a family’s livelihood, the equipment and supplies needed per 
unit, and the crops and livestock best suited to each area. In 
irrigated areas, such as the Beth-Shean and Jordan valleys and 
the Coastal Plain, 25 dunams (6% acres) were allotted for each 
farm unit; in non-irrigated or partially irrigated areas, such 
as the Jezreel Valley, 140 to 280 dunams (35-70 acres). This 
was the first step toward overall agricultural planning based 
on the natural conditions of the country. 

As irrigation was extended, Volcani proposed reducing 
the farm unit to 24-30 dunams, to be made viable by more 
intensive methods, so as to facilitate the maximum utiliza- 
tion of the limited land resources and maintain the principle 
of “personal labor” (avodah azmit), to which both moshavim 
and kibbutzim adhered. The system also enabled each settle- 
ment to become an autonomous unit, almost independent of 
outside supplies and able, if necessary, to subsist in isolation 
and withstand a state of siege. Volcani’s “organic diversified 
farm” became the prevalent type in Jewish agriculture during 
the Mandatory period and the early years of statehood. 

The countrywide federations of kibbutzim and moshavim, 
run by the villagers’ representatives, played an important role: 
they recruited new members, made regulations for the affili- 
ated settlements, and dealt with economic problems. New- 
comers were frequently organized abroad as “nuclei” (ga- 
rinim), which could settle as a group immediately on arrival. 
Sometimes the organizations set up new villages on their 
own, without initial assistance from the Settlement Depart- 
ment of the Jewish Agency, which took them under its wing 
at a much later stage. 


Special Settlement Projects. Between the early 1930s and World 
War 11, a number of special settlement projects were carried 
out. The “Thousand Family Project” (which in the end com- 
prised only a few hundred families) was started in 1932 and 
led to the founding of several villages on the Coastal Plain 
near Rehovot - *Kefar Bilu, *Netaim, *Bet Oved - and in the 
Sharon region - *Zofit, *Kefar Hess, *Rishpon, and others. 
Immigrants from Germany, starting in 1933, set up villages 
in the Hefer Plain and the Sharon. The Arab riots of 1936-39 
inspired a new method of setting up outposts overnight: the 
*Stockade and Watchtower (homah u-migdal) settlements, 
in order to forestall Arab attacks and official British opposi- 
tion. The Zionist Organization decided to speed up the pace 
of settlement and set up strongpoints in areas where Jews had 
not lived previously, so as to create a new Jewish population 
map in case partition was adopted. The main areas concerned 
were the Beth-Shean Valley and upper Galilee. In all, 53 new 
villages, mostly based on diversified farming, were set up be- 
tween 1936 and 1939. Despite the White Paper restrictions, 
the establishment of new villages continued during and after 
World War 11: 94 were founded, almost half of them during 
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the war. After the end of hostilities, there was a renewed effort 
to extend the area of Jewish settlement, special attention be- 
ing devoted to the northern Negev, where 11 new villages were 
set up ina single night (Day of Atonement, 1946). Seven more 
were set up in 1947, and a provisional pipeline was laid from 
the center of the country to provide them with water. 


IN THE STATE OF ISRAEL. The War of Independence in 1948 
provided ample validation of the doctrine that settlement en- 
sures control. Practically all areas in which there were Jewish 
settlements, however few or isolated, withstood the invad- 
ing Arab armies and helped to determine the boundaries of 
the state. Political and economic conditions were completely 
transformed, and the new situation led to a new settlement 
policy, much broader in scope, covering wider areas, and 
founded on new organizational and economic principles. The 
severe food shortage of the first few years necessitated an im- 
mediate increase in farm production. At the same time em- 
ployment had to be found for the new immigrants, many of 
whom lacked vocational training. Land was no longer a prob- 
lem, since there were large unsettled areas within the armistice 
boundaries, though they were exposed to marauders. 

Vast agricultural settlement projects were launched, with 
the Jewish Agency’s Settlement Department still in charge. 
The department was responsible for the planning, execution, 
and supervision of the work, including the siting of the vil- 
lages; the planning of buildings, water supply, and irrigation 
networks; the provision of equipment, seeds, and livestock; 
and expert guidance in farming methods and the problems 
involved in the establishment of self-reliant, socially integrated 
rural communities. Veteran farmers were sent to live in the 
villages as instructors and, in the early stages, help the villag- 
ers solve their social problems. At first the settlers were em- 
ployed largely in building or (in the case of abandoned Arab 
villages) repairing houses, paving roads, and laying pipelines; 
they were usually provided with outside employment in affor- 
estation and the like until they could live on the produce of 
their farms. The department's central and regional offices, with 
their expert agronomists, engineers, and architects, supervised 
the work of the men in the field and, in conjunction with the 
Ministry of Agriculture, coordinated the choice of crops and 
the methods of cultivation in accordance with the climatic and 
soil conditions in various parts of the country. 

In each of the two years 1948-49 and 1950-51, some 100 
new settlements were founded, at first mainly in abandoned 
Arab villages on the Coastal Plain and in the mountains of 
Jerusalem and Galilee, then in the Negev, the Lachish and 
Adullam areas in the south, the Taanach area in the eastern 
Jezreel Valley, and finally in the arid Arabah. Settlements in 
border areas were sometimes established first as outposts by 
*Nahal units of the Israel Defense Forces and some of them 
later became civilian villages. 

Between the end of 1947 (when the UN partition resolu- 
tion was passed) and 1970, 439 new villages were established, 
with over 27,000 families living in them, while many exist- 
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ing ones were expanded and new urban communities estab- 
lished. 


POPULARITY OF THE MOSHAV. An outstanding feature of 
this period was the growing popularity of the moshav. Before 
independence kibbutzim outnumbered moshavim; of the 
new villages founded subsequently (up to the end of 1970, 309 
were moshavim and only 130 kibbutzim). The development 
is shown in Table: Jewish Agricultural Settlements. The main 
reason for the shift was the ethnic and social background of 
the newcomers. Before 1948 most of the immigrants who were 
of European origin intended from the first to become farm- 
ers. The later arrivals, on the other hand, over half of whom 
came from Asia and Africa, were placed on the land without 
any prior practical or ideological preparation. The collective 
structure, making as it does much greater ideological demands 
on the individual, hardly suited their social background and 
they preferred the moshavim, which are closer to the ordi- 
nary type of village. 


Modification of Farm Patterns. Until 1953 most of the new 
villages were based on diversified farming because of the ur- 
gent need for fresh agricultural produce, especially milk, eggs, 
vegetables, and fruit. The structure of the farms was almost 
identical with the diversified organic farm type, for which the 
pattern had been set some 15 years before, and it was only after 
the beginning of 1953 that certain modifications were intro- 
duced. In some of the newly settled regions, the hill areas and 
the Negev, natural and climatic conditions were not suited to 
this type of farming. Moreover, production methods had im- 
proved and increasing mechanization called for greater spe- 
cialization. The political conditions which had required small 
farm units and large settlements crowded into a small space, or 
autonomous units independent of outside supplies, no longer 
existed. The diversified farm model was therefore gradually 
abandoned or modified. Specialized farms were set up accord- 
ing to specific local conditions and domestic and foreign mar- 
ket requirements, the farms in each region now specializing 
in a particular branch of agriculture. Most of the moshavim 
established in 1955 — in the Lachish region, for instance — were 
based on field crops, allowing almost twice as much land per 
farmer as the diversified farms — some 50 dunams (12% acres) 
per unit. Industrial crops for export or for replacement of im- 
ports, as well as vegetables for consumption and processing, 
are grown. Farms suited for growing export vegetables are lo- 
cated in special areas, mainly the Besor region in the western 
Negev. The diversified farms have also been modified in the 
direction of greater specialization, most of them being con- 
verted into dairy farms, while others concentrate on citrus, 
vegetables, and similar special products. 


Regional Settlement Schemes. The political, economic, and 
social changes that followed the establishment of the State of 
Israel have also affected the rural pattern. Instead of each vil- 
lage being a closed, independent economic and social unit, 
they are integrated in a comprehensive regional structure. 
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A pattern of this kind was first adopted in the Negev settle- 
ments founded between 1951 and 1952, which were clustered 
around service centers, and was further developed in the La- 
chish area, settled in 1955. The pattern is based on the com- 
prehensive planning of all the agricultural settlements and 
urban and rural centers in the area. The villages are placed in 
clusters of four or five around a rural center which provides 
the necessary facilities, while a larger town community serves 
the whole region. Only everyday facilities - kindergarten, 
food store, synagogue, etc. - are situated within the village 
itself. Other services, such as schools, shopping centers, sort- 
ing and packing sheds, and tractor stations, are located in the 
rural center, while more widely used facilities are located in 
the regional town. Since larger populations are catered for, the 
services are cheaper and more efficient, while civil servants, 
teachers, technicians, and the like can live in the rural center. 
Industries, mainly processing plants, are sited in the regional 
towns, closer to supplies of raw materials, thus reducing trans- 
portation costs. Services and industries located in the midst of 
the rural areas provide jobs for the surplus manpower in the 
villages, stemming the flow to the towns and preventing the 
impoverishment and abandonment of the countryside. 

The regional structure also facilitates greater integration 
among settlers from different parts of the world, whose diver- 
gent backgrounds make it undesirable to make them live in 
close proximity. Under the regional system each village can 
be made up of a single ethnic group, while all the groups use 
the facilities provided at the rural center, where there is con- 
tact with people from the other villages. The result is a grad- 
ual process of integration which does not disrupt the life of 
the individual communities. Steps are being taken to establish 
rural service centers in areas settled before 1954, when the re- 
gional system was introduced. 

Regional cooperation has also developed among the kib- 
butzim, which have begun to set up joint ventures. Here, for 
ideological and social reasons, the service center is not actually 
lived in; it contains facilities and plants shared by a number 
of kibbutzim, but does not constitute a separate village, the 
staff living in adjacent kibbutzim or coming in from a nearby 
town. A typical example is the center maintained by the Shaar 
ha-Negev regional council, in which 11 kibbutzim jointly run a 
refrigeration plant, a poultry slaughterhouse and a cotton gin, 
besides an amphitheater, sports facilities, a regional school, a 
regional laundry, and other consumer services. 


National Planning. Another direct consequence of statehood 
is that land settlement has become an integral part of the na- 
tional physical and economic master plans. Under the Man- 
datory regime, when there was no overall planning and de- 
velopment, the Jewish Agency’s Settlement Department was 
practically independent. Now settlement is a part of national 
development, and close coordination is therefore maintained 
with all the other planning authorities. This considerably fa- 
cilitates integration of rural and urban development: settle- 
ment activities are no longer confined to the rural areas, and 
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every project has to take into account urban developments in 
the neighborhood. Thus, a development project for the Gali- 
lee area, started in 1966, covers the entire region, including, 
in addition to villages and rural centers, towns like Nazareth, 
*Karmiel, and Safed. Joint teams representing the Settlement 
Department and all the other competent authorities collabo- 
rate in the preparation of such projects. In line with this trend, 
the Jewish Agency and the Ministries of Housing, Labor, and 
Agriculture set up a Rural and Urban Settlement Study Cen- 
ter to investigate the problems involved and outline suitable 
methods for new development and the modification of exist- 
ing settlement patterns. The new regions developed in this 
way were central Galilee, the Besor Region and the western 


Negev, and the Arabah. 
[Raanan Weitz] 


New Settlement Since the Six-Day War and Its Challenges 
THROUGH THE 19708. Since its beginnings Zionism has pur- 
sued a twofold objective: restoring Jewish national indepen- 
dence through an ingathering of the exiles in the Homeland, 
and normalizing the people's social structure through a re- 
turn to productive occupations, in particular to farming. Ex- 
perience in the pre-State period had taught that wastelands 
bought and reclaimed with Jewish effort and settled by Jews re- 
inforce the political claim to the relevant districts of the Land 
of Israel. Although Zionist philosophy regarded the “conquest 
of the land” as a purely peaceful endeavor, settlements soon 
proved to be indispensable for defense against armed attacks. 
The outcome of the 1948 War of Independence vindicated this 
policy of land acquisition and settlement which had increas- 
ingly been conducted under strategic considerations. 

Following the Six-Day War, veteran pioneer farmers were 
the first to take the initiative for new settlement beyond the 
“Green Line” (the pre-June 1967 armistice borders). Youth and 
older members of Huleh Valley kibbutzim volunteered to as- 
cend to the Golan and establish outposts there to prevent the 
Syrians from returning to their dominating positions which 
through two decades had been a nightmare for the valley’s 
inhabitants. In July 1967 they set up kibbutz Golan which be- 
came later, at a new site, Merom Golan, the region’s largest 
Jewish rural location. Children of *Kefar Ezyon settlers or- 
phaned in 1948 insisted on renewing the Ezyon Bloc on the 
Hebron Hills; in September 1967, the reconstruction of Kefar 
Ezyon was begun. 

Israeli citizens of various political affiliations united in 
the summer of 1967 to establish the *Ha-Tenw’ah le-Ma’an Erez 
Israel ha-Shelemah (Land of Israel Movement), with Y. *Ta- 
benkin as one of the proponents. Among the settlement or- 
ganizations, *Ha-Kibbutz ha-Me'uhad was the first to project 
settlement programs beyond the Green Line. The other asso- 
ciations joined in readily, with only *Ha-Kibbutz ha-Arzi ha- 
Shomer ha-Za’ir expressing serious reservations. 

The political aspect of settlement beyond the Green Line 
soon became an issue of considerable discussion. Shades of 
opinion appeared within the Israel Labor Party, although 
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most members accepted Yigal *Allon’s plan which became 
fully known in 1968. Seeking to combine the indispensable 
improvement of Israel's military defense with a minimum in- 
crease in its Arab population, Allon demanded new settlement 
in the Golan, the Lower Jordan Valley together with the north- 
western Dead Sea shore and parts of the eastern slopes of Sa- 
maria and Judea, as well as the northeast corner of Sinai (sub- 
sequently called the “Rafiah Salient” and, finally, the “Yammit 
Region’), and a strip paralleling the gulf shore to connect Eilat 
with the peninsula's southern tip. He also stipulated minor ad- 
justments to the 1949 lines, so as to include within the terri- 
tory of Israel the Ezyon Bloc, the Ayyalon Valley, stretches on 
the Sharon border, etc., thereby emphasizing that he did not 
intend foregoing the historical link with the Jewish people's 
heartland but that political realities dictated the limitation of 
new settlement to the most vital areas. 

The Labor-led government accepted the Allon Plan as a 
guideline, hinting at it in its directives of December 15, 1969, 
“to speed up the establishment of security outposts and per- 
manent settlement, rural and urban, on the soil of the home- 
land.” A ministerial committee headed by Y. *Galili decided, 
in cooperation with the Jewish Agency Settlement Depart- 
ment, on the locations to be settled. 

At international forums, Jewish settlement in the ad- 
ministered territories encountered growing criticism. Even 
friendly Western powers showed little understanding of its 
vital importance for Israel's security. The American adminis- 
tration was at best prepared to acquiesce in Nahal settlements 
which could count as military installations, but not in their 
being later converted into civilian Jewish villages. 

The government at first gave precedence to settlements 
in the Golan which already at the close of 1967 had four out- 
posts, while elsewhere there existed two isolated footholds in 
Sinai (Nahal Yam and Nahal Sinai), and rebuilt Kefar Ezyon 
in Judea. During 1968, the number of Golan settlements rose 
to ten, and in the Lower Jordan Valley a beginning was made 
with three outposts. On the eve of the Yom Kippur War (Oc- 
tober 1973), the Golan had 17 settlements and the Jordan Val- 
ley 12, the Gaza Strip four and Sinai nine (in addition to the 
two earlier outposts, four settlements in the Rafiah Salient and 
three along the shore of the Gulf of Eilat); Judea had three vil- 
lages in the Ezyon Bloc, in addition to the urban nucleus of 
Kiryat Arba near Hebron, a field school on Mt. Giloh south 
of Jerusalem, and several new suburbs of the capital; Mevo 
Horon in the Ayyalon Valley was founded in what had been 
neutral territory until 1967. 

The Yom Kippur War and the soul-searching which came 
in its wake produced partly contradictory reactions. On the 
one hand, the inability of the Golan settlements to stem the 
Syrian assault, the necessity to evacuate several of them during 
the fighting and to reconstruct them only after the Israel army 
had thrown back the aggressors, gave rise to doubts whether 
in fully mechanized warfare rural settlements could still be 
regarded as an integral part of Israel’s defense system. On the 
other hand, there arose new circles, both in Israel and in the 
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Diaspora, willing personally to take part in pioneer settlement. 
Foremost among them were religious youth desirous of ensur- 
ing settlement throughout Judea and Samaria. “*Gush Emu- 
nim” was founded in February 1974 as their framework. 

While the interim agreements with Egypt and Syria were 
being negotiated, Gush Emunim and others saw as their im- 
mediate task the prevention of a withdrawal from any area 
which had been under Israel’s control since 1967. A case in 
point was Keshet, its name being an acronym of the Hebrew 
words “Kuneitra shall be ours,’ in the urban area of this Golan 
town. After the ratification of the agreement with Syria, Kes- 
het, a moshav shittufi, was transferred southward to Khush- 
niya, to serve as a connecting link between the southern and 
northern settlement blocs of the Golan. Not far from there, 
Yonatan, another moshav shittufi, was similarly founded with- 
out seeking the previous sanction of the authorities. 

Gush Emunim, in contradiction to the Allon Plan, soon 
concentrated its efforts on establishing nuclei of settlement 
in the heart of Judea and Samaria. Its discussions with the 
Labor-led government and with dovish circles coincided with 
mounting pressure from abroad that settlement beyond the 
Green Line cease altogether. The Rabin government delegated 
army units to prevent demonstrative Gush marches and set- 
tlement attempts in Judea and Samaria and revised govern- 
ment directives were endorsed by the Knesset on June 3, 1974: 
“Settlement and establishment of outposts shall continue in 
accord with the resolutions that will be taken by the Israel 
Government.’ On July 31, 1974, Rabin declared in the Knes- 
set: “It cannot be permitted that any group of people take the 
law in their own hands... every single act of settlement may 
be carried out only after the Government has approved it, af- 
ter weighing its security and political aspects... the Govern- 
ment will continue to work for settlement, but also protect 
the settlement ideal from being exploited for anti-democratic 
purposes.” Spokesmen of Gush Emunim claimed that dov- 
ish utterances of Israelis engendered the mounting pressure 
from abroad and complained that the government dragged its 
feet in developing centers like Kiryat Arba, Yammit, Maaleh 
(Mishor) Adummim, etc. In the discussions, positions coin- 
cided increasingly less with party lines and divided not only 
the Labor bloc but also the National Religious Party and even 
the Likkud. However, wishing to avoid an extreme confron- 
tation, in January 1976 the government decided as a compro- 
mise, to transfer the would-be settlers of Elon Moreh, west of 
Shomron (Sebastiye), to the Kaddum army camp. 

US. pressure in the matter was strongly applied before 
the May 1977 Knesset elections when Rabin visited Washing- 
ton. President Carter termed the settlements “illegal” and, 
later in the year, called the adding of new ones “a defiance.” 
More Gush Emunim settlement attempts were thwarted in 
the spring of 1977. Prime Minister *Begin, immediately after 
coming into office, visited the settlers at the Kaddum camp 
together with Ariel *Sharon, minister of agriculture and chair- 
man of the Ministerial Committee on Settlement, and prom- 
ised “there will be many (more settlements like) Elon Moreh,” 
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ie., unreserved support of the Gush Emunim program. Fol- 
lowing his own visit to Washington in September 1977, how- 
ever, Begin and his government saw need to restrain the Gush. 
From the beginning of October temporary solutions were 
found for six of its groups by permitting them to settle inside 
army camps (Beth Horon, Givon, Bet El, Neveh Zuf, Shom- 
ron, Dotan; the idea of drafting the settlers for reserve duty 
in the army was soon abandoned). 

Sharon in his long-range program fully backed settling 
Judea and Samaria, particularly its western slopes which are 
less densely populated by Arabs than their central parts, to- 
gether with the building of two or three highways crossing 
Judea and Samaria from west to east, also these to be secured 
by new Jewish towns and villages at strategic points. He based 
his program on a forecast of two million Jews who would live 
in the region. In October 1977 his proposal to recognize Gush 
Emunim as a regular settlement movement entitled to mod- 
erate government aid was jointly accepted by the government 
and the Zionist Organization. 

In July 1977 Gush Emunim had published its own 25-year 
master plan, based on the assumption that even without an 
increase in births and immigration the Jews of Israel would 
number 5.5 million at the end of the century and half a mil- 
lion more if there was annual immigration of 20,000; the to- 
tal Arab population would by then number 2.5 million. The 
plan was modeled so as to increase the Jewish population of 
Galilee and the Golan from 450,000 to 800,000, that of Judea 
and Samaria (including Jerusalem) from 300,000 to 1,050,000, 
and that of the southernmost Coastal Plain, the Negev and 
Sinai from 350,000 to 850,000, but with an addition of only 
500,000 to the 2 million in the Central Coastal Plain. It saw 
as goals: the inclusion in Israel both of the hill crests and the 
Jordan Valley, the bolstering of Jerusalem’s dominant position 
as Israel's capital, the reduction of demographic and ecologi- 
cal dangers by a better regional population distribution, and 
the improvement of the social structure by a transfer of work- 
ers from the service to the productive sector. The Gush plan 
proposed the establishment within 25 years of two cities of 
60,000 inhabitants each, the one Kiryat Arba and another near 
Nablus, as well as four towns of 20,000 inhabitants, 20 “gar- 
den towns” with a population of 10,000 and 125 “community 
settlements” averaging 1,000-2,000 inhabitants, the latter to 
be grouped in “clusters” of four to eight around regional cen- 
ters which would provide higher-grade services. In the long 
run, some clusters would amalgamate into towns or cities. The 
“community settlement” (yishuv kehillati) was to be organized 
as a cooperative society imposing on its members duties on 
the community's behalf, but leaving them free in the choice of 
their occupation, in the structure of their homes, etc. The plan 
contained maps and tables detailing location and economic 
foundations for every suggested settlement. 

In the summer of 1978, Defense Minister Ezer *Weizman 
put forward his ideas with regard to settlement in Judea and 
Samaria. He opposed small farming communities scattered 
over wide areas and instead suggested six urban centers to be 
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built on rocky ground with no large Arab population in the 
vicinity, enumerating Efrat, Givon, and Ma’aleh Adummim as 
supplementary satellites of Jerusalem, and Neveh Zuf, Ariel 
(Haris), and Karnei Shomron in western Samaria. 

In August 1978 Professor Raanan * Weitz, for many years 
a member of the Israel Labor Party and head of the Jewish 
Agency’s Agricultural Settlement Department, published his 
own Outline Plan for Rural and Urban Settlement for the pe- 
riod 1979-1983. Radically opposed to the approach of Gush 
Emunim, Weitz warned against Israel overreaching itself be- 
yond the available manpower and against mingling Jewish 
and Arab populations within communities or restricted ar- 
eas, which experience had always shown to have exacerbated 
antagonism. Judging it impossible to “judaize” Judea and Sa- 
maria, he demanded priority for developing the Yammit Re- 
gion as a barrier between the Gaza Strip and Sinai, and the 
Lower Jordan Valley confronting Jordan. His five-year plan 
allocated 14 supplementary rural settlements to the former 
region and 17 to the latter, while the Golan, of second prior- 
ity, was to get 11. Within the Green Line, he placed Galilee 
first with 20 planned rural settlements and later with 16 oth- 
ers stretched along the borders, while for the western Negev 
he envisaged 10 settlements, eight for the Aravah Valley, and 
six for the Negev Hills. Of these 102 localities to be peopled by 
9,900 units (families), 60 were to be based mainly on farming, 
seven on industry and 35 combining both. For urban develop- 
ment, Weitz pointed to the need to bring towns to a “threshold 
size” beyond which they would expand spontaneously. Until 
1983, a total of 11,900 families were to be absorbed in Kazrin on 
the Golan, Ma‘aleh Efrayim in the Jordan Valley, Allon Shevut 
in the Ezyon Bloc, Yammit, and Sapir in the Aravah Valley. 
Five existing towns of Galilee were to grow by 13,000 families, 
and Jerusalem with its suburbs by 23,500. With 13 other de- 
velopment towns within the Green Line reckoned to absorb 
20,000 families, the plan foresaw a total of 68,400 families to 
be absorbed in the urban development sector. Weitz’s ideas 
on strengthening communal cohesion preceded those of the 
Gush’s program. 

President Sadat’s visit to Jerusalem (November 19-20, 
1977) and the announcement of the Israel government's pre- 
paredness eventually to restore all of Sinai to Egypt, moved 
the Yammit Region into the center of attention. Shortly be- 
fore, in September 1977, Prime Minister Begin, together with 
Housing Minister Gideon Patt, had visited Yammit and an- 
nounced the go-ahead for the region’s master plan, urging 
the increase of the town’s population within two years from 
about 1,500 to 30,000. On November 2, Begin had requested 
membership and a house for himself at Neot Sinai, the region’s 
westernmost settlement. In December 1977, the approval of the 
government and the Knesset to restoring to Egypt the sover- 
eignty over Yammit drew strong protests not only from Gush 
Emunim but also from the Labor Party and all settlement as- 
sociations. Moshe Dayan and Ariel Sharon, visiting Yammit 
on January 2, 1978, disappointed the settlers in spite of their 
promise that local settlements would be strengthened and af- 
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forded full security by the Israel Defense Forces. Bitterness 
was aroused by Dayan’s statement that “when peace is not 
achieved because of the settler’s opposition, the people will 
not support them.’ Simultaneously, JNF work crews acting on 
government authority started groundbreaking work for eight, 
and then more, sites for settlement nuclei west and south of 
the region's existing villages, but were withdrawn after a fort- 
night. On President Sadat’s demand that all Jewish settlements 
in Sinai be dismantled, Premier Minister Begin replied that 
Israel might rescind its peace proposal if Cairo did not permit 
the settlements to remain. 

In the same month, Weitz published his Southern Project 
of 100 new settlements of 100 families each, to engage mainly 
in glasshouse farming, and 15,000 persons to live in nonfarm- 
ing communities, which were to be established between Beer- 
sheba and Yammit, one third of them beyond the Green Line, 
even if it came under Egyptian sovereignty. 

During 1978 and until the first Camp David Conference, 
the town of Yammit and the region's villages continued to con- 
solidate their economy and increase their population. Con- 
struction of two villages begun earlier was pursued, but no new 
sites were allocated. After Camp David, the Knesset voted on 
September 25, 1978, to evacuate the region in the event of the 
signing of a peace treaty, with all speakers pointing to this as 
the decision’s most painful aspect. On December 11, 1978, Weitz 
revealed to the Knesset Finance Committee his department's 
plan for “Pithat Shalom” (“Peace Salient”) in the western Negev 
to resettle the Yammit Region inhabitants in 24 new villages of 
60 units each, at a cost of $250 million, envisaging for the pur- 
pose also the Keturah area of the Aravah Valley, the Negev Hills 
and the vicinity of Nizzanah, the latter to be a city which would 
receive the Yammit inhabitants. These city dwellers, however, 
like the region's farmers, immediately declared they would by 
no means resettle anywhere else, and demonstrated their op- 
position in various ways. The protests culminated in the es- 
tablishment of a “settlement” by Gush partisans 20 km east of 
el-Arish on March 20, 1979, the day of the Knesset debate on 
the signature of the Peace Agreement with Egypt. 

Settlement in Judea and Samaria was not directly affected 
by the negotiations with Egypt. However, some people pre- 
paring to join settlements in the Lower Jordan Valley can- 
celed their applications in view of the Yammit developments, 
although few actual members left villages during 1978. Gush 
Emunim, on the other hand, claimed that growing numbers 
wished to join its own existing sites and founded new ones. In 
July 1978, Sharon reported that, apart from 21 Jordan Valley 
settlements (by the end of 1976), Kiryat Arba and the Ezyon 
Bloc villages, a skeleton network existed in Judea and Samaria 
comprising 16 settlements and three Nahal footholds, of which 
four had been established under the previous government and 
the remainder since the Likkud had come into power. He an- 
nounced the intention of doubling the number of families in 
these places to 1000 within a year. 

At the Camp David Conference, the Israeli delegation 
consented to a temporary lull in the creation of new settle- 
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ments in the region until the final agreement with Egypt 
scheduled for mid-December. A Gush group trying to set up 
camp on a hill near Nablus was expelled by the army (Septem- 
ber 17-21, 1978), with Defense Minister Ezer Weizman being 
present at the tussle. While the Israel government reserved 
the right of “thickening” existing places, America interpreted 
the promise of Israel to refrain from further settlement as be- 
ing unlimited in time. When the date passed without the ex- 
pected agreement, Premier Begin declared settlement to be 
renewable. However, until President Carter's visit to Egypt 
and Israel (March 1979), no further settlements were estab- 
lished in the region. 

In a newspaper article in January 1979, Y. Allon refuted 
the claim that rural settlements were no factor in zonal defense 
in modern warfare, and criticized the Likkud government for 
having given up Sinai without attempting to achieve border 
changes, thereby creating a precedent which could encourage 
other Arabs to demand, and eventually obtain, Israel's retreat 
everywhere to the untenable Green Line. He maintained that 
settlement in selected regions must be given new impetus and 
villages provided with all the necessary means to throw back 
even full-scale enemy assaults. In February Y. Galili declared 
that the Labor Party demanded continued Israeli sovereignty 
over the Lower Jordan Valley, the Ezyon Bloc, the southern 
section of the Gaza Strip, and the Golan, and the adding of 
settlements in these regions. 

In March 1979, when President Carter visited Egypt and 
Israel, the administered region of Judea and Samaria totaled 49 
Jewish-inhabited locations. Of these, 23 were in the Lower Jor- 
dan Valley, near the Dead Sea, and on the adjoining hill slopes 
along the patrol road running from Rimmonim to Maaleh 
Efrayim, which separates them from the region densely in- 
habited by Arabs. Apart from Maaleh Efrayim, designed to 
serve as a semi-urban center, most settlements, moshavim and 
moshavim shittufiyyim (except for the southern sector where 
kibbutzim were prominent), were based principally on export- 
oriented farming of out-of-season vegetables and flowers. 

The Ezyon Bloc at that date contained the semi-urban 
center Allon Shevut, three kibbutzim, and one moshav shit- 
tufi. The construction of nearby Efrat as an urban community 
was Officially approved in early 1979. 

Over the rest of Judea and Samaria, 21 footholds were 
spread, most of them connected with Gush Emunim. Some 
of them grew quickly, others numbered only a few inhabit- 
ants who continued to maintain their jobs and apartments in 
the cities. Either Jewish-owned or “dead land” claimed by no 
one which had always, under Turkish, British, and Jordanian 
rule, counted as state property, was taken. Therefore, practi- 
cally all hill settlements covered areas of rocky ground largely 
unfit for agriculture and were generally compelled to direct 
their future economy toward non-farming ventures. 

Settlements in the Golan totaled 26, including the ur- 
ban nucleus of Kazrin whose first residents moved in in 
1977. While the first Golan settlements were kibbutzim and 
moshavim in the southern and northern sectors where some 
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stretches were reclaimed for farming, the newer ones, largely 
in the central sector, were often built on permanently uncul- 
tivable ground and therefore concentrated on industry and 
other occupations. Since the early 1970s, the JNF has installed 
on the Golan plateau storage lakes to retain winter rainwater 
for summer use. 

The Yammit Region (dismantled, evacuated, and ulti- 
mately leveled in 1982) and the Gaza Strip had 20 Jewish loca- 
tions, of which nine were in the Strip. In early 1979 the town of 
Yammit had over 2,000 inhabitants, most having their place 
of work in pre-1967 Israel. There were two kibbutzim and 12 
moshavim and moshavim shittufiyyim engaged in highly in- 
tensive and remunerative cultivation of export crops, some 
of them employing Bedouin of the vicinity as hired laborers. 
Water was received from shallow groundwater horizons and 
larger quantities came from the National Carrier. The settle- 
ments in the Gaza Strip, located on sand dunes, were kibbut- 
zim and moshavim concentrating on glasshouse and open-air 
cultivation of out-of-season crops. 

On the shore of the Gulf of Eilat existed three settle- 
ments, their economy principally based on tourism. 

The task of establishing outposts after 1967 slowed simi- 
lar activities within the Green Line, but in the early 1970s the 
urgent need was recognized to renew efforts, principally in 
mountainous Galilee and in the Aravah Valley. 

In Galilee, including the Acre Coastal Plain, the Huleh 
Valley and the Lake Kinneret shore, the proportion of Jews in 
the population shrank continually to little over 50% in 1978, 
and to hardly more than 20% in Galilee’s hilly interior as a 
result of the enormous natural increase of non-Jews and, to 
some extent, by the migration of Jews to other parts of the 
country. Led by the New Communist Party, Arabs staged, par- 
ticularly in 1976, riotous “land days” to protest against alleged 
expropriation of land from Arabs, although these amounted 
in Galilee to about 6,000 dunams only, much less than Jewish 
and state property taken for purposes like housing and other 
development, and although the development plans were de- 
signed to benefit Arab citizens no less than Jews. Non-Jews 
built thousands of houses scattered over state property or 
applied it to other use, with the intention both to create for 
themselves a claim to such land and to obstruct further Jew- 
ish settlement and development. In a few instances the Arabs 
of the Galilee demanded that their region should be severed 
from the State of Israel. 

A Galilee development program had been proclaimed 
in the mid-1960s by Prime Minister L. *Eshkol, but after the 
founding of three moshavim, two of them near the Lebanese 
border, it was no longer energetically pursued. The plan was 
revived at the beginning of the 1970s with the consolidation 
and “re-planning” of hill moshavim (both in Galilee and the 
Jerusalem Corridor), and their infrastructure was broadened, 
especially by enlarging the poultry branch. Residential and 
farm buildings zones were separated and room was gained 
for absorbing more settler families in each village, particu- 
larly from the locally born second generation. Work started 
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on the reclamation of land for industrial zones, e.g., Goren 
near the Lebanese border, Tefen in Central Upper Galilee be- 
tween Ma’alot and Karmiel, Segev in northwestern Lower Gal- 
ilee, and Tur’an on the ridge of the same name further to the 
southeast. From 1976 onward the novel concept of industry- 
based villages (kafatim), consisting of kibbutzim, moshavim, 
and “community settlements,’ began to take shape with the 
founding of outposts, some of them initially maintained by 
Nahal. At the end of 1978 they numbered eight. At the found- 
ing ceremony of a ninth, in February 1979, Minister Sharon 
described this location as the first of 29 temporary footholds in 
Galilee immediately to be created, in order to guard and pre- 
pare land for later permanent settlements to take shape within 
four to five years. Concurrent with new rural settlement were 
programs for expanding housing, industrial, and other en- 
terprises of urban and semi-urban centers (Safed, Maalot, 
Karmiel, Shelomi, Kiryat Shemonah, Hazor). Road building 
was started in 1978 to make older and more recent locations 
more easily accessible and to increase the attraction of their 
residential and industrial zones. Afforestation and preparation 
of pasture grounds were speeded up, both for their intrinsic 
economic and ecological value and the prevention of unlaw- 
ful encroachment on public lands. These measures, at least as 
much as they promised to multiply Jewish settlers, benefited 
Galilee’s non-Jews. This was in line with Israel’s policy which 
regards the steep rise in the non-Jews living standard as an 
integral part of its development objectives. While there were 
numerous candidates for farming and other enterprises in in- 
dependent rural locations there were only few for hired em- 
ployment in factories, tourist enterprises, etc., and vacancies 
were readily taken up by the region’s non-Jews. 

In the Aravah Valley, all settlements must be likened to 
“artificial oases,’ won by thorough land reclamation and the 
exploitation of profound, partly fossil, water reserves. Add- 
ing new links to the chain of Jewish villages was essential for 
Israel's security, because the Jordanian border splits this 180 
km.-long desert rift lengthwise. The program gathered mo- 
mentum after 1968, with eight farming settlements added to 
the five founded previously. Sapir, a semiurban center, was 
also under construction. This center promises to increase de- 
cisively the region’s population and to promote its intensive 
agriculture actively, e.g., with an airfield for the direct dispatch 
by freightplanes of the region’s produce to European markets, 
or a turkey slaughtering and packing plant to permit the re- 
newal of this profitable branch which the settlements had been 
obliged to discontinue temporarily because of the long trans- 
port run to central Israel. 

Of the settlements founded between 1967 and 1981 in 
other parts of pre-1967 Israel, some are very close to the Green 
Line and link up with development endeavors beyond it. 


[Efraim Orni] 


THE 1980S AND AFTER. Between 1983 and 1992, the size of 
settlement and its regional distribution depended largely on 
the influence of the main political parties and their approach 
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to Israel’s current situation. The Likud and Gush Emunim 
(whose settlement association is named Amana) persevered in 
putting the emphasis on Judea-Samaria (the West Bank) and 
the Gaza Strip. The Maarakh Labor Bloc, on the other hand, 
insisted on restricting new settlement beyond the pre-1967 ar- 
eas to the Allon Plan (see above) areas that had been envisaged 
for development after the Six-Day War. It explained that the 
peace process had to be kept going without the impediment 
of settlement in areas closely inhabited by Arabs. When the 
National Unity government was established in 1985, the Lik- 
kud partners had to be content with a compromise that per- 
mitted the establishment of only a few new settlements in the 
Administered Areas. 

Foreign powers showed increased interest in the settle- 
ments. The U.S. kept repeating its wish that Israel refrain from 
further settlement in the territories and, especially, from di- 
recting new immigrants to them. The U.S.S.R. made full re- 
newal of diplomatic relations conditional upon Israel’s readi- 
ness for compromise concerning the territories although the 
relations were eventually restored without any concessions. 
The Arabs made cessation of settlement part of their condi- 
tions in peace negotiations. 

Israel’s right wing endeavored to make up for the de- 
crease in new foundings by “thickening” the territories’ Jew- 
ish population through speedy enlargement of existing places, 
aspiring to obtain appropriate budgets for land purchase, road 
construction, and other investments. Their success was con- 
siderable. In Judea-Samaria and the Gaza Strip the number 
of Jews rose from 22,800 in mid-1983 to 203,700 at the end of 
2002. However, Tehiyyah and other right-wing parties oppos- 
ing the National Unity government complained that far from 
enough was being done for expansion. 

Within the pre-1967 boundaries, Galilee and the Negev 
were the locales for few new settlements. In the Golan Heights 
no change was made. 

Between 1983 and 2002, 105 places were founded: 47 in 
Judea-Samaria; 13 in the Gaza Strip; 3 in the Golan; 42 within 
pre-1967 Israel. In fact, however, the total of additions in the 
period was smaller, because the survey indicates as founding 
date the year when it recognized a settlement’s existence, which 
is frequently later than when the foundations were laid. 

A trend discernible in the 1980s and 1990s was the prefer- 
ence given to the novel forms of “community village” or “pri- 
vate village.” Permitting settlers much greater freedom in their 
occupational and private sphere than do the veteran kibbutz 
or moshay, the community village not only attracted nuclei of 
new settlers but also groups which had originally intended to 
choose one of the traditional forms. Even a number of existing 
settlements decided, or were considering, to turn themselves 
into community villages. The designers of the new forms had 
predicted that they would each contain 200 or more families. 
While most community villages remained below this size, a 
few had grown beyond it and become, or were on the way to 
becoming, urban localities. 

Of the sites available for new settlement both within pre- 
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1967 Israel and in the Administered Areas, very few have at 
their disposal a minimum of cultivable soil. Therefore only a 
very small number of the new settlements included farming 
in their economic projection. This was encouraged by the fact 
that the size of cultivable acreage is no longer seen as decisive 
for Israel’s farming capacity and profitability. Instead, most 
new places endeavor to promote industry, tourism, and other 
productive services or are content that most of their members 
commute to their work places in the country’s major agglom- 
erations. Among the settlement sites, those which are easily 
accessible for commuters have an advantage. Construction of 
good and easy roads has thus become an integral part of re- 
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PLANNING: URBAN AND RURAL DEVELOPMENT 


THE NATIONAL PLAN. On its establishment the State of Israel 
set itself two political goals: (a) to bring the maximum number 
of Jews from the lands of their dispersion back to the coun- 
try of their biblical origin, and (b) to integrate the newcomers 
into the framework of the new state. A further basic aim was 
to develop, populate, and provide employment in the entire 
territory of the state in order to achieve, in the course of time, 
a fairly equal standard of living in all parts of the country. It 
was the task of national, physical planning to give these basic 
objectives their technical and detailed expression and to point 
out ways for their realization. 

When independent Israel came into being (1948), the 
greater part of the population was concentrated in the coastal 
strip and the cities of Tel Aviv, Haifa, and Jerusalem. In view 
of the large influx of new immigrants and the need to settle 
the sparsely populated areas, the government adopted a policy 
for the balanced distribution of the population over the entire 
country. On the basis of this policy, a national plan was pre- 
pared for urban development by the building of new towns 
and rural development by the expansion of agriculture and 
the establishment of new villages. 

After the first decade and a half of intensive planning 
and implementation, this situation was altered and progress 
made towards achieving the desired results. To the three ex- 
isting major cities, a fourth was added - Beersheba, the capi- 
tal of the Negev. The three major cities still exceed all others 
both in size and attraction and are constantly enlarging their 
conurbations. Free enterprises flourish in these cities and they 
offer a favorable labor market. Recently, there has been a rapid 
rise in the price of land and a tendency to use good agricul- 
tural land for urban settlement and services is making itself 
felt. The Coastal Plain is the most favored area of settlement 
and is even preferred to the capital, Jerusalem. Additional 
urban conurbations are forming in the Coastal Plain (e.g., 
Ashkelon, Ashdod, Netanyah, Haderah). Agriculture in the 
Coastal Plain, which is well irrigated and close to the cities, is 
in a favored position as compared with other regions. 

The waves of immigration since the foundation of the 
state were perhaps proportionally the largest known in his- 
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tory. For a decade and a half an annual average of 13.5% of the 
initial Jewish population entered the country. To this must 
be added the natural increase at the rate of 17 per thousand 
and an increase in the Arab population at the rate of 42 per 
thousand. This provided sufficient human material for the ex- 
pansion of the existing settlements and the establishment of 
new settlements. About 400 rural settlements have been set 
up since the establishment of the state and many new cities 
founded. Galilee, the mountain district of Jerusalem and the 
Southern Region (the Negev) were populated with urban and 
rural settlements. 

This expansion over the entire territory of the state 
coupled with the partial implementation of an extensive de- 
velopment program has been accompanied by the usual social 
phenomena. The economic situation of the major cities and 
the longer-settled areas is better than that of the newly devel- 
oped regions. The new immigrants for the most part came 
to Israel devoid of economic means. They had to be housed 
and economically integrated at the public expense and the 
required services had to be provided. They had to bear the 
strains of a period of initial development which the veteran 
populations had encountered and overcome several decades 
before. 

A national plan for the entire territory of the country was 
worked out in detail. It was intended to serve as a guide, and 
it was estimated that it would remain valid for 15 to 20 years. 
Major parts of the plan involved decisions and investments 
which would affect generations to come. 

Of primary importance was the part showing the distri- 
bution of the population against the background of the new 
cities which were to be planned and developed. Since the es- 
tablishment of the state, the Planning Department has on six 
occasions drawn up general plans showing the desired distri- 
bution of the population and from time to time has brought 
these plans up to date. 

The 1957-8 plan, which was worked out on a scientific 
basis, was submitted to an inter-departmental committee for 
approval. 

The final version of the plan, prepared in 1964, envisaged 
an estimated population of 4 million. 

The main functions of the plan were the following: 

a) to provide a balanced framework for the plans of in- 
dividual settlements; 

b) to serve as a guide to the practical measures to be 
taken towards implementing the distribution of the popula- 
tion, e.g., the geographical distribution of housing units and 
the siting of industrial enterprises; 

c) to guide government offices and other bodies in de- 
termining the size and location of institutions and other es- 
tablishments. 

In drawing up the plans, the general aim was to further 
the process of population distribution - a policy vital to the 
country’s defense and settlement needs and one that is nec- 
essary to relieve the mounting pressure on land in the over- 
crowded coastal strip. On the other hand, the plans did not 
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ignore the existence of factors operating against dispersion 
and in favor of concentration, some of which are based on 
legitimate demands - e.g., a concern for the best conditions 
for those industries which will have to compete in world 
markets. 

A continued distribution of the population and a check 
on the expansion of the big cities were the main objectives 
which found expression in the plans. At the same time the 
proposals were drawn up on a practical scale. They did not 
seek to impose on the state a burden of special investment 
which it could not bear. Only the measures to be taken in re- 
mote and underdeveloped areas justified exceptional effort 
and large-scale investment on the part of the State (e.g., in 
Northern and Central Galilee, the Besor Region, Arad, and 
the Central Negev). 

On the other hand, such steps are not required when the 
aim is merely to increase the existing population of settlements 
which are fairly well established or which already have a large 
population (e.g., Beershebaa, Ashkelon, and Afulah). 

Finally, it is important to stress that the urbanization of 
the Coastal Strip (unless this process is limited to the sand 
dune areas) is likely to produce results as negative as those 
caused by the continued expansion of the population in the 
Haifa and Tel Aviv areas. 

The plan for the distribution of an estimated population 
of 4 million was not tied to any particular year. The date on 
which Israel’s population would reach 4 million depended toa 
large degree on the rate of immigration, a factor which it was 
impossible to predict. Nevertheless the plan presumed that 
the population would reach this figure in 1982. In working out 
the plan, all those factors which affect the growth of popula- 
tion and which to a certain extent offset one another (e.g., the 
demographic aspect, the possible size of the agricultural and 
village population, the estimated occupational structure of the 
population, the limits to the distribution of industry and the 
possibilities of absorption in outlying regions of the country) 
were taken into account. 

The plans for distribution of the population indicated the 
way in which development was to take place in the rural and 
urban sectors and in the new towns. 

In addition to the significant expansion of the few cities 
existing at the time of the establishment of the State, a large 
number of new towns have been founded. They may be di- 
vided into the following types: 

1. Former agricultural settlements which have grown into 
towns (first Petah Tikvah and Rishon le-Zion, then Nahari- 
yyah, Kefar Sava, and Zikhron Yaakov). 

2. Former Arab towns that were repopulated and con- 
siderably expanded (Ramleh, Lod, Bet Shean, Beersheba, and 
Acre - the area outside the city walls). 

3. Completely new cities (Kiryat Shemonah, Ashkelon, 
Ashdod, Dimonah, Bet Shemesh, and Eilat). 

4. Larger Arab villages, which are slowly assuming the 
character of small towns (Shefaram, Rama, Marar, Taiba, 
and Tira). 
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5. Small towns in the Negev (Mizpeh Ramon, Arad, and 
others). 

6. Rural service centers for groups of 5-10 villages, which 
fulfill the urban needs of the rural sector. 

The establishment of satellite towns or single neighbor- 
hoods within the major and medium-size conurbations of 
the Coastal Plain cannot be regarded as the foundation of 
new towns or as a contribution to the distribution of popula- 
tion. It merely constitutes a shift of emphasis within the ex- 
isting conurbation. 

The areas which were most difficult to settle were those 
along the frontier, less for security reasons than as a result of 
the low agricultural quality of soil and their distant position. 
They were at first settled by kibbutzim at considerable dis- 
tances from each other. Previously low-populated areas in the 
mountain regions (e.g., the Jerusalem Corridor and parts of 
Galilee) were provided with a network of agricultural settle- 
ments, backed by small townships (e.g., Bet Shemesh, Ma‘alot, 
Kiryat Shemonah). 

Several regions whose soil has been neglected but was 
naturally of good quality were re-populated under major de- 
velopment projects. 

Lachish with its township of Kiryat Gat is the oldest and 
best known among these. It is followed by the projects for 
Karmiel, Arad, and Besor. In Galilee and along the southern 
Coastal Plain (around Ashkelon), equivalent results have been 
achieved by ordinary government development methods. 

The development of the arid Negev region constitutes 
a special problem. What the area lacks in water and agricul- 
tural land is to some extent balanced by its natural resources. 
Towns of various sizes — Beershebaa as a major city, Eilat as a 
port city, Dimonah as an industrial center, and four additional 
smaller townships - were meant to provide for the popula- 
tion of this arid zone once the communications system was 
fully established. 

The broad central strip of the Coastal Plain, from the 
Carmel down to the Gaza border, offers excellent agricultural 
soil. The prospering coastal towns as well as the towns which 
have developed from former rural settlements tend to en- 
croach upon this agricultural land and urbanize it. Since the 
quantity of good agricultural land in Israel is limited and since 
in the future it will have to provide food for a far larger popu- 
lation, this trend had to be restricted. Measures were therefore 
taken to ensure that urban expansion did not proceed at the 
expense of the country’s best nutritional soil. 


PLAN FOR JERUSALEM. ‘The plan for Jerusalem, which cov- 
ered the entire city, is of special interest. In keeping with the 
topography of the capital, which has profoundly influenced 
its character, the hilltops and mountain slopes were specified 
for building purposes, constituting compact neighborhood 
units, while the valleys were left open as public areas. Special 
attention was paid to holy places and archaeological sites, and 
typical quarters of special interest were preserved. The open 
spaces form a suitable setting for public buildings, mostly on 
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the hilltops, such as the Knesset, the government offices, the 
University, Herzl’s tomb, Yad Vashem (the memorial to the 
victims of the Nazi Holocaust), and the Hadassah Hospital. 
A special team of experts, set up by the Ministry of the Inte- 
rior and the Municipality, prepared plans for areas of special 
historical and religious importance, including the Old City, 
the Mount of Olives, and their environs. Special attention was 
paid to the Old City and very strict regulations laid down to 
preserve its character. 


RURAL PLANNING. Land reclamation, soil improvement 
schemes, swamp drainage, afforestation, terracing, and culti- 
vation of lands neglected for centuries have all been carried 
out on a large scale. Flood control, catchment, and diversion 
of surface water, and extensive tapping of underground water 
have added thousands of acres of good agricultural land to the 
total cultivable area. The introduction of scientific methods of 
research and the mechanization of farming have considerably 
improved and increased agricultural output. 

By 1948, when the State of Israel was established, the ru- 
ral population numbered some 85,000 in about 320 Jewish 
agricultural settlements. Though agricultural development 
was certainly guided by the circumstances of the time, there 
was no comprehensive planning. On the whole, the develop- 
ment was sporadic, conditioned by opportunity, and uncoor- 
dinated. The turning point came in 1948 and only since then 
could comprehensive development be envisaged. Today ag- 
ricultural and industrial, rural and urban, and economic and 
social development are all coordinated, thus ensuring the best 
results for the national economy. 

The planning of agricultural development is now based 
on soil surveys, on land classification, and on the exploitation 
of water resources. 

The supply of water in Israel is limited. The allocation of 
water for various uses in accordance with the planned eco- 
nomic development of the country is essential and is strictly 
enforced. A countrywide water supply grid was planned and 
established. The total water resources are insufficient for the 
maximum exploitation of all available agricultural land and for 
the industrial development envisaged. Schemes for harness- 
ing the waters of the Jordan River and for catching rain water 
flowing from the hills to the sea are in progress. Research into 
the desalination of sea water and the purification of brackish 
underground water is also well advanced. 

Planned cultivation, guided by government authorities 
and backed by research, together with the introduction of new 
scientific methods and an increase in mechanization, have all 
improved agricultural production. Once the national needs for 
fresh agricultural produce were met, a shift to the cultivation 
of industrial and export crops was encouraged. During the 
period of 1955-61 agricultural exports increased by 85%. The 
increase in the cultivation of industrial crops was coordinated 
with the development of the processing industry. 

During the first years of development and under the 
pressure of mass immigration, agricultural settlements were 
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located where water and good soil were available. Little con- 
sideration was given to regional integration. As immigration 
slackened off, reexamination was possible and further devel- 
opment was based on a comprehensive development plan for 
each region. Regional development authorities were set up to 
direct an area’s development until economic, social, and ad- 
ministrative maturity was attained. 

Since the establishment of the State of Israel, 944 rural 
settlements have been founded and the rural population has 
increased from 85,000 to about 476,000. It comprised in 2002 
about 8.9% of the total population as compared with 12.7% in 
1948. Employed in agriculture in 2002 were some 71,700 per- 
sons, as compared with 32,000 in 1948. Agricultural produc- 
tion has been increased and marketing methods improving. 
The rural community has now attained cultural and material 
standards comparable to those in the towns. 

In the early 21% century, agricultural development has 
pretty much come to a standstill, as all available water re- 
sources having been exploited. Improvement in methods of 
cultivation and in marketing continue, but the continued ex- 
ploitation of the high-quality agricultural land available must 
await further progress in the supply of water. 


LEGISLATION. Planning procedures and activities are regu- 
lated by the Planning and Building Law, 1965, which is ad- 
ministered by the National Planning Board, six district plan- 
ning commissions, special planning commissions, and local 
planning and building commissions. The main function of 
the National Board is to prepare national outline schemes, 
approve district outline schemes, and advise the government 
on all planning and building matters. There is a committee for 
the protection of agricultural land under the auspices of the 
National Board. The most important functions of the district 
planning commissions are to approve local outline schemes 
and detailed plans, and to draw up district outline schemes. 
The country is divided into town planning areas, each with a 
local planning and building commission, which prepares lo- 
cal planning schemes and detailed schemes, issues building 
permits, etc. 

The minister of the interior may, upon the recommenda- 
tion of the minister of housing, declare by order that any area 
situated within one district shall be a special planning area. 
Every such area has a special planning and building commis- 
sion, which acts, with certain restrictions, as a local and dis- 
trict commission. Other provisions of the law deal with expro- 
priation, compensation, defense installations and obstructions 
to aviation, non-conforming use, offenses, penalties, and mis- 
cellaneous matters. The minister of the interior is charged with 
the implementation of the law and may make regulations after 
consultation with the National Board. 


ADMINISTERED AREAS. Israel’s new geographical goals after 
1967 were the occupation, as rapidly as possible, of areas be- 
yond the Green Line by the establishment of numerous settle- 
ments; the creation of new security belts beyond the 1967 bor- 
ders, continued socio-economic consolidation of previously 
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established settlements within these borders; and further ex- 
pansion of infrastructure. 

The ways in which these aims were to be achieved were 
basically the same as 20 years before. In this period too, border 
settlements were founded, although the borders were now in 
the Golan Heights, the Jordan Rift Valley, and the northeast 
of the Sinai Peninsula. Development districts were set up on 
the Golan Heights, in the southern Gaza Strip, in the Jordan 
Valley, and at selected and more restricted spots. 

Most of the development took place not within the sov- 
ereign domain of Israel, but far beyond it. This new develop- 
ment did not form a continuum with the settlement complexes 
established during the two previous decades. Moreover, the 
change in priorities in basic investments and the diversion 
of resources to the occupied territories left insufficient funds 
for the socio-economic consolidation of the settlements es- 
tablished in the past. In the 1970s a new settlement geography 
began to take shape, with comprehensive political and security 
interests beyond the original borderline. Development prior- 
ity has also been accorded to Jerusalem over the years, despite 
the 33 towns founded when the state was established to attract 
urban settlers and scatter the population. The desire was to 
transform Jerusalem into a big capital city, for nationalist and 
religious reasons, although this was not justified on objective 
geographical grounds. 

Instead of solving substantive and physical problems 
within the territory of Israel, accelerated development activ- 
ity was being directed to sites outside it. In the wake of the 
frustrations of the withdrawal from Sinai in 1981, and the en- 
forced territorial shrinkage, the declared policy of the govern- 
ment gave greater impetus to the west-east direction, turning 
its attention to the occupied territories for reasons of security, 
strategic depth, and territorial integrity. The three objectives 
of this expansion were naturally the Golan Heights, the Gaza 
Strip, and Judea and Samaria. The Golan Heights had a great 
deal of unoccupied land and a small local population, while 
Judea and Samaria had both, considerable unoccupied land 
and a large population. On the Golan Heights the acquisi- 
tion of physical control had been relatively easy and was al- 
ready accomplished; in the Gaza Strip there was no possibil- 
ity of expansion, because there were about a million people 
in an area of about 363 square kilometers, one of the highest 
densities in the world. There thus remained one possible ob- 
jective for expansion - Judea and Samaria. It must be borne 
in mind that this latitudinal direction was beset with consid- 
erable difficulty, facing a million-strong Arab population in 
dense concentration throughout Judea and Samaria, facing a 
continuum of villages and towns, facing difficulties in acquir- 
ing land, and facing a hostile population that did not make 
things at all easy for the civil administration in the areas. The 
latitudinal expansion was based on a number of phenomena 
characteristic of the Israeli population. The Jewish population 
has a definitely urban mentality and is therefore primed for 
non-agricultural settlement with industry and services; it is 
interested in places of residence with improved environmental 
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quality and without pollution and it is prepared to flee chaotic 
urban crowding even for places beyond the “Green Line.” The 
motivation derived from the fact that in Judea and Samaria it 
was possible to find relatively easy solutions to all the glaring 
defects in Israel’s living conditions and for which no reason- 
able solutions were planned. 

However, the authorities made a different response to the 
new geographical conditions. In their change of direction they 
disregarded the principles that underlay the upbuilding of the 
country in the past. There is no doubt that the settlement map 
of the 1970s and 1980s was influenced primarily by political, 
military, and security factors, subject to pressure from the 
United States, Egypt, and Syria which dictated various mea- 
sures in Israel. Yet there were also various domestic national- 
istic motives and political party interests that contributed to 
the settlement activities and the change of the map of Israel. 
In the course of the process, various social and economic pres- 
sure groups arose which were very interested in having Israel 
change direction so that they could derive certain benefits. 

Thus the 1970s and 1980s differ from earlier decades in 
the political motivation for settlement, going beyond economic 
considerations, in mass settlement, rural and urban, public 
and private, in areas whose ultimate fate was not yet known, 
involving penetration within a dense Arab population, and in 
new types of settlement - all this with almost daily political 
strife. Israel’s new borders led to a regrettable diffusion of the 
new settlements; it created too few consolidated areas like the 
Golan Heights and the Jordan Valley. In the past the Negev had 
been the chief focus of settlement, later replaced by Galilee. In 
the 1970s it was Sinai, the Golan Heights, Judea and Samaria, 
and the Jerusalem environs. In 1977-91 the right-wing Likud 
government politicized the settlement of Judea and Samaria 
in order to change the map of the country within a short pe- 
riod of time and strengthen it towards the east. It is doubtful 
whether this new map is one which will allow the maintenance 
of a single national sovereignty and a democratic society. 


[Jacob Dash / Elisha Efrat (2"¢ ed.)] 


REGIONAL AND SETTLEMENT PLANNING 


Regional planning in Israel has always been a highly central- 
ized activity, formulated through a series of statutory national, 
district, and local guidelines. The National Council for Plan- 
ning and Construction prepared occasional outline plans at 
the country-wide level, and these provide the framework for 
more detailed district and local plans. The National Council 
is chaired by the chief planner of the Ministry of Interior and 
is composed of members representing other government min- 
istries (such as Housing and Construction, Education, Eco- 
nomic Planning) and other major interests (the Committee for 
Land Preservation, environmental groups, and so on). 

In 1985, the National Council for Planning completed 
the Outline Plan (No. 16) for the Geographical Distribution of 
Seven Million Inhabitants, expected to occur during the 1990s. 
This plan replaced the existing Outline Plan (No. 6) for Five 
Million Inhabitants which had been completed in 1975. The 
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expected distribution of population was divided among the 
six major administrative districts of the country. 

The demographic assumptions behind the plan assumed 
continued natural growth coupled with significant immigra- 
tion. While at first these assumptions did not appear realistic, 
the sudden influx of Russian immigrants between 1989 and 
1991 transformed the Seven Million Plan into a realistic indi- 
cator of demographic growth for the 1990s. 

The urban landscape continued to grow, with some 20 
percent of Israel’s population residing in the four major towns 
of Tel Aviv, Haifa, Jerusalem, and Beersheba by the year 2002. 
Within the Dan Bloc metropolitan region, encompassing Tel 
Aviv and the surrounding towns from Kefar Sava and Netan- 
yah in the north, to Ashdod in the south and Petah Tikvah to 
the east, over half of the country’s population resided on only 
25% of the country’s land surface, with 40% of the population 
within the metropolitan center alone. This was in direct con- 
trast to the peripheral regions, especially the Negev, wherein 
11% of the population lived in 60% of the country’s land area. 
Despite government attempts to promote population disper- 
sal, through the granting of tax cuts, cheap mortgages and 
other benefits, the population showed its preference for the 
center of the country. 

A major change to have taken place within Israel's set- 
tlement landscape during the 1980s was the continued trans- 
formation of the rural landscape. What had previously been a 
largely homogeneous settlement pattern, composed of coop- 
erative agricultural communities, such as the kibbutz and the 
moshav ovedim, now gave way to a more varied pattern. On 
the one hand, many of the existing agricultural communities 
underwent functional transformation as many of the residents 
ceased working in agriculture. This was particularly true of the 
moshav sector, with inhabitants finding an employment alter- 
native in nearby towns. This was one the results of the severe 
economic problems which afflicted these communities in the 
wake of the high inflation of the early part of the decade. 

Of greater significance was the founding of over 100 dor- 
mitory communities, similar in nature to the exurban com- 
muting villages to be found throughout the Western world. 
Approximately two-thirds of these new communities were es- 
tablished in the West Bank, many of them by Gush Emunim 
adherents, this region lying within the natural commuting 
hinterland of both the Tel Aviv and Jerusalem metropolitan 
regions. A large number of these exurban communities were 
also founded in Galilee, mostly in the western Galilee region 
of Segev. These communities were distinct from the traditional 
agricultural cooperatives in many respects. In the first place, 
little - if any - employment takes place within the village it- 
self. Nearly all the working residents commute to the nearby 
towns for their employment. Moreover, these communities 
are based on a vision of “Western high-quality of life” living 
standards characterized by the private construction of large 
detached houses, giving further evidence of the clear emer- 
gence of a growing Israeli middle-class. While the majority 
of these communities were founded with substantial govern- 
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mental assistance, private investment was responsible for a 
minority of cases (approximately 20 communities). The pri- 
vate communities were, on the whole, extremely large from 
the outset, with some of them (such as Metar in the northern 
Negev, or Kohav Yair in the center of the country) reaching 
1,000 households (5-6,000 people) by the early 1990s. 

The sudden arrival of the mass Russian immigration in 
1990 and 1991, resulted in short-term, dramatic changes in 
both planning and construction. At the national level, the Na- 
tional Council for Planning prepared an Outline Plan for the 
distribution of population, as expected to take place by 1995 - 
reaching a total of 6.1 million inhabitants. This plan followed 
the general trend already noted in the Plan for Seven Million 
Inhabitants, although it proposed some variations on the de- 
tailed patterns of distribution. 

The lack of sufficient housing for all of the immigrants led 
to the granting of emergency powers, designed to shortcut the 
normal bureaucratic delays encountered in the housing pro- 
cess, to the respective ministries, and in particular to the Min- 
istry of Housing and Construction. Large-scale construction 
programs were put into effect throughout the country. The 
varied building programs included the construction of both 
high and low density neighborhoods, some of which consisted 
of imported housing units. Some of the smaller development 
towns underwent substantial population increase - as much 
as 25-30% — in the space of only one or two years. However, 
this has resulted in significant municipal and functional prob- 
lems for the local authorities in their attempt to continue to 
supply a reasonable level of municipal services. 

In addition to the major programs of housing construc- 
tion, thousands of mobile caravan units were imported in order 
to provide short-term housing solutions until the solid housing 
would be completed. The government was conscious of the fact 
that the large caravan estates which sprang up throughout the 
country could lead to the development of social and economic 
conditions similar to those which occurred in the immigrant 
camps of the 1950s. As a result, the new government of June 
1992 declared its intention of evacuating all of these camps 
within as short a time period as possible and encouraging their 
residents to move into the permanent housing. 


[David Newman] 


LAND OWNERSHIP 


UNDER OTTOMAN RULE. Until 1858, there were no official 
title deeds for land in the country. There was a plentiful sup- 
ply for all who wished to cultivate the land, and no one needed 
to establish official ownership of a specific plot. In the hills, in 
particular, there were large uncultivated areas which were used 
only for spring and pasture. In 1858 the Ottoman government 
promulgated the tabu law, designed to enforce registration and 
establish ownership for all land. But the obligation was no more 
than theoretical: only limited areas were registered, and many 
holders did not register their lands at all, to facilitate evasion of 
taxes and other imposts. Many peasants recorded the natural 
boundaries of their land but deliberately underestimated the 
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area — there was no cadastral survey at the time. In return for 
a few coppers other peasants waived their rights in favor of ef- 
fendis (rich landlords) in the towns. Lands were sometimes 
registered in the name of a whole village (musha’a land) with- 
out stipulating the names of the current holders; the area was 
divided up afresh every year according to the number of mem- 
bers in each family, with a steady decrease in the area of the 
individual holding. Much land was left uncultivated because 
it had not been manured for centuries and the exhausted soil 
afforded inadequate yields, while the burden of taxation and 
extortion by the authorities and the tax farmers was heavy. 

The enforcement of the mahlil law, under which culti- 
vable land untitled for three consecutive years escheated to 
the state, led to the concentration of considerable areas in the 
hands of the government, which, being unable to cultivate 
them, leased them to urban capitalists for trivial rents. As 
a result, extensive stretches were concentrated in the hands 
of individual rich landowners, the sultan (Jiftlik land), the 
state, and the waqf (Muslim public, state, or religious trust), 
to which land was often dedicated to avoid taxation. At the 
end of the 19" century, large estates were owned by the state 
and the sultan at Beersheba and Beth-Shean and in the Huleh 
and Jordan valleys; by effendis and foreigners in the valley of 
Jezreel, along the coast, and in various villages, and by village 
communities, charitable institutions and associations. 

Jewish land purchases outside the four “holy cities” of 
Jerusalem, Hebron, Safed, and Tiberias began in 1855 with the 
acquisition of 100 dunams (25 acres) of citrus groves near Jaffa 
by Sir Moses *Montefiore. This was followed by the purchase 
of land at Moza, near Jerusalem, in 1859, at Mulabbas (Petah 
Tikvah) in 1878, and ‘Uyan Qara (Rishon le-Zion), Zammarin 
(Zikhron Yaakov), and Jaina (Rosh Pinnah) in 1882. By the 
end of 1882, 22,000 dunams (5,500 acres) of land, mostly rural, 
were in Jewish possession. Jews bought much land after 1882, 
mainly from owners of large estates, and owned 418,000 du- 
nams (104,500 acres) at the outbreak of World War I. 


UNDER THE MANDATE. There was no considerable change 
in land ownership during the war, but, after the Allied oc- 
cupation and the establishment of British Mandatory rule 
in 1920, the old Ottoman land registries were reopened and 
transactions renewed. A special Land Court was established, 
at first in the north, to expedite determination of ownership 
on the basis of surveys, documents, and prescriptive rights. 
With increased Jewish immigration, more land was purchased, 
still mainly from owners of large estates. By November 1947, 
when the un decided on the partition of Palestine, Jews had 
1,820,000 dunams (455,000 acres) of land, of which 800,000 
dunams (200,000 acres) were owned by the Jewish *National 
Fund (JNF), 450,000 by the *Palestine Jewish Colonization 
Association (pica), and the rest by public and private com- 
panies and by individuals. 


IN INDEPENDENT ISRAEL. The area of the State of 
Israel, within the Armistice demarcation lines of 1949, was 
20,700,000 dunams. Of these, 425,000 were covered by wa- 
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ter and of the remaining 20,255,000 dunams the state owned 
17,675,000 dunams; the JNF 800,000 dunams; PICA 450,000; 
Jewish individuals 510,000 dunams; and Arab individuals 
820,000 dunams. State lands included 14,500,000 dunams in- 
herited from the Mandatory government (mostly uncultivable 
land, e.g., the southern Negev), and 3,175,000 dunams aban- 
doned by Arabs during the *War of Independence. 

Under a series of laws enacted in 1950 and 1951, the gov- 
ernment lands were vested in the State of Israel and adminis- 
tered by the State Property Office; the abandoned lands were 
vested in the Custodian of Absentee Property, while their ad- 
ministration was handed over to the Land Development Au- 
thority; a third category, lands formerly owned by Germans 
and seized during World War 11 by the Custodian of Enemy 
Property, were handed over to the Administrator General. In 
1955, the State Properties Division was set up to administer all 
lands owned or held by the state. Although this step did away 
with most of the duplication, there was still the question of 
the land owned by the jnr. By agreement with the ynF and 
the Zionist Organization, a single Israel Lands Authority to 
administer both state and JNF lands was set up in 1960 under 
the Israel Lands Law and the Israel Lands Authority Law, both 
passed in the same year. The former, which is one of Israel's 
basic constitutional laws, lays down the principle that state, 
Development Authority, and jnF lands shall not be sold, with 
exceptions specified in the law itself. The Israel Lands Author- 
ity Council consists of seven government and six JNF represen- 
tatives, with the minister of agriculture as chairman. Between 
May 1948 and June 1967 the JNF acquired about 1,500,000 du- 
nams from the Development Authority and a further few thou- 
sand dunams from Arabs. pica transferred most of its holdings 
to the farmers in its villages and some 120,000 dunams to the 
jnE. At the beginning of 1968, the state and the Development 
Authority owned 16,200,000 dunams and the JNE, 2,570,000 — 
making up 92% of the country’s area. The Muslim waqf and 
Christian churches held 150,000 dunams and private persons 


(Jews and Arabs), 1,385,000. 
[Joseph Weitz] 


LAND RECLAMATION 


The reclamation of hilly terrain was practiced in the Land of 
Israel in ancient times. The viticulturist in the hills of Judea 
prepared his plot by digging and clearing stones before plant- 
ing his vines (Isa. 5:2). Clearing stones and terracing occupy 
an important place in the halakhot dealing with land in the 
Mishnah and Talmud. Dry-stone walls (in mishnaic terminol- 
ogy gappot (Pe'ah 6:2); in Arabic sinsala) prevented the rain 
from sweeping the soil away into the lowlands and enabled it 
to be absorbed where it fell. The hill regions remained fertile 
as long as the terraces remained intact, but when the country 
was overrun by Bedouin, the walls were neglected and col- 
lapsed, so that the soil was exposed to erosion. As the prophet 
foretold: “The mountains shall be thrown down, and the steep 
places (Heb. madregot - “steps,” or “terraces”) shall fall, and 
every wall shall fall to the ground” (Ezek. 38:20). 
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In the second half of the 19" century some of the ancient 
terraces were repaired and new ones built. With the start of 
Jewish settlement in the 1880s, all types of land reclamation 
were utilized: swamp drainage by planting eucalyptus trees 
in Petah Tikvah and Haderah, stone clearing, deep plowing 
and terracing for vineyards and orchards in Zikhron Yaakov, 
Rosh Pinnah, and Moza. Under the British Mandate the Jew- 
ish National Fund sponsored the drainage of 87,000 acres 
(350,000 dunams) of swamps in the Jezreel, Zebulun, Hefer, 
and Huleh valleys, and the reclamation of 4,000 acres (16,000 
dunams) of hilly terrain. In the same period pica reclaimed 
the Kabarah swamp and others totaling 37,500 acres (150,000 
dunams), while 22,500 acres (90,000 dunams) were reclaimed 
by other agencies. 

The greater part of the uncultivated area in Israel con- 
sists of the Judean and Negev deserts, which support only 
desert vegetation and cannot be utilized even after recla- 
mation unless supplied with water. Most of the other cate- 
gories may be reclaimed by mechanical means. Hard soil - 
stony or rocky - or steep terrains, unfit for cultivation even if 
the earth between the boulders or under the stony stratum 
is fertile or sustains useful wild plants, is common in hill re- 
gions, of which there are about 1,080,000 acres (4,242,000 du- 
nams), apart from deserts. About 48% of this area is cultivable, 
but some 550,000 acres (2,200,000 dunams) can be utilized 
only after reclamation by stone clearing, deep plowing - in- 
cluding removal of boulders, embedded rock, or outcrops 
(and terracing) and construction of stone revetments along 
the declivities to form terraces and prevent soil erosion. If 
the ground still harbors superfluous trees and shrubs, these 
have to be extirpated. Swampland, waterlogged for the whole 
or the greater part of the year, cannot be utilized for agri- 
culture without draining. Scrub soil, choked with undesir- 
able wild brush or grasses, requires deep plowing and root 
clearance. Saline soil, common in the Negev, the Aravah, and 
the Plain of Jericho, is ameliorated by leaching out the salts, 
which entails the use of 2,000-3,000 cu. m. of water per 
dunam. Gullied soil, where the earth has been swept away 
and eroded by flash floods due to unskilled plowing of the 
slopes, is common all over the country, in particular in the 
southern and northern Negev. It may be reclaimed by filling 
in the gullies, leveling, and channeling to divert flood-water 
runoff. Unstable or sandy soil, such as the coastal dunes or 
the loess of the western Negev, may be utilized for intensive 
irrigated farming after amelioration with green and organic 
fertilizers. 

Since the establishment of the state (up to the end of 
1966), the Jewish National Fund has reclaimed 76,250 acres 
(305,000 dunams) in the hill regions, 11,500 acres (46,000 
dunams) in the valleys, and 8,750 acres (35,000 dunams) in 
the Negev and the Arabah, totaling 96,500 acres (386,000 
dunams), while some 3,750 acres (15,000 dunams) were re- 
claimed under private ownership. The land is utilized for fruit 
farming, vineyards, extensive cultivation of vegetables, and 
irrigated crops. It has been estimated by J. Weitz that an area 
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of another 125,000 acres (500,000 dunams) can be reclaimed 


for agricultural use. 
[Joseph Weitz] 
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HUMAN GEOGRAPHY 


In respect of human as well as of physical geography, it is con- 
venient to divide the Land of Israel into four major units: 


(1) the Mediterranean Coastal Plain 

(2) the hill regions of northern and central Cisjordan 
(west of the Jordan) 

(3) the Rift Valley of the Jordan River and the Dead 
Sea 

(4) the desert regions of the Negev and the Aravah Valley 
(which are similar to parts of the Sinai Peninsula). 


The great variety in natural features (see Physiography 
in *Israel, Land of: Geographical Survey) entails profound dif- 
ferences in historical evolution, demography, and economic 
development. 

In the light of present-day economic considerations, 
the Coastal Plain has clear advantages and the deserts of the 
south come last for human settlement. Throughout most of 
history, however, security considerations were paramount 
in determining population density. In most periods, there- 
fore, the hills were preferred to the lowlands. On the hilltops 
or the upper slopes, even small villages could hope to defend 
themselves against superior enemy forces; they used the poor- 
est and rockiest ground, while retaining the better soils in 
the valleys for farming. Their economy being basically autar- 
kic, they depended little on lines of communication. Settlers 
were repelled from the Coastal Plain and the large valleys 
of the interior (the Jezreel, Beth-Shean, and upper Jordan 
valleys), on the other hand, because the international thor- 
oughfare, the Via Maris, ran through this area and provided 
foreign armies, which would plunder the inhabitants of 
any territory through which they passed, access to this re- 
gion. Moreover, the assiduous hill farmer could build his 
terraces with primitive tools, make cisterns in which to col- 
lect his drinking water in winter and store it all year round, 
and thus draw a livelihood - albeit meager - from the soil. 
In many parts of the lowlands, on the other hand, which 
were covered with dense brush or malarial swamps, supe- 
rior skill and knowledge were required to prepare the ground 
for habitation and agriculture and develop sources of fresh 
water. Consequently, successive generations of conquerors 
and rulers shifted the center of population and administra- 
tion alternately between the Cisjordanian hills (west of the 
Jordan River) and the Coastal Plain. Peoples coming from the 
land side (i.e., mainly from the east), whose achievements in 
material civilization were inferior (i.e., Israelites, Arabs, Mam- 
luks, and Turks), generally preferred the hills, while those 
crossing the sea from the west, possessing technical know- 
how anda talent for international commerce, like Phoenicians, 
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Philistines, Hellenes, Romans, Crusaders, or Jews in modern 
times, preferred the coast. 

Only in periods of peak density and cultural achieve- 
ment did the sedentary population spill over into the poor- 
est areas — the northern and central Negev, the Lower Jordan 
Valley, the Aravah Valley, and southern Transjordan. As soon 
as the regime showed signs of weakness and decline, these 
regions again became the exclusive domain of the Bedouin 
nomad. The border between the desert and the arable land, 
though basically determined by climatic variations, oscillated 
violently with the interplay of human factors. Border peas- 
ants, protected by a strong central power, could extend their 
holdings over marginal lands in the transition zone, and gov- 
ernments sometimes settled active or demobilized soldiers to 
farm desert outposts. The nomads, on the other hand - de- 
pendent on the same transition zone for grazing in the dry 
season — awaited every opportunity to harass the farmers, tear 
down the fences and destroy homes, and cut trees for firewood 
or burn them down to use the ground for pasture. If they met 
no effective resistance, they penetrated ever deeper into the 
settled area. It happened repeatedly, however (as in the case of 
the Israelites), that intruding nomads or semi-nomads grad- 
ually became tillers of the soil themselves and later found it 
necessary to repel fresh Bedouin onslaughts. 

As the country lies on the crossroads of three conti- 
nents and two oceans, its population was in constant flux. 
Multitudes came and went, not only in the wake of historical 
events (e.g., the entry of the Israelites, the Muslim-Arab con- 
quest, the Crusaders, or modern Jewish immigration), but 
even in periods when large-scale movements were hardly in 
evidence. Thus, for example, Egyptians may be supposed to 
have settled in considerable numbers during the first half of 
the 19" century, under the rule of Muhammad Ali. Under the 
British Mandate, there was again a substantial, though unre- 
corded and uncontrolled, immigration of Arabs overland from 
Transjordan, the Hauran, Egypt, etc. 

Fundamental changes in the country’s population were 
brought about not only by migration but, perhaps on an even 
larger scale, by the assumption of new national, religious, or 
linguistic identities on the part of entire sections of the popu- 
lation. Most of the Philistines, for example, seem to have been 
gradually absorbed into the Canaanite population, which, in 
turn, was largely Hellenized after the conquest of Alexander 
the Great. In both the First and Second Temple periods, a 
considerable part of the pagan population may be assumed to 
have adopted Judaism. The nascent Christian faith attracted 
followers among both pagans and Jews, and the process of 
conversion was accelerated when Christianity became the 
Roman, and then the Byzantine, state religion. A solid rural 
Jewish population existed for centuries, however, during the 
Roman and Byzantine periods, particularly in Galilee and 
Judea. While the early Arab rulers did little to promote the 
adoption of Islam by the indigenous population, Islamization 
spread before and after the Crusades, which led not so much to 
conversion to Christianity as to a fierce competition between 
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the various Christian denominations. The group most strongly 
affected by developments from the early Middle Ages was the 
Samaritans; once prominent in the central areas, they dwin- 
dled to some 400 by the middle of the 20" century. Conversion 
to Islam, which seems to have engulfed the bulk of the remain- 
ing autochthonous Jews from the seventh century, continued 
among both Samaritans and Christians into the 19 century 
and later. Of the present Christian population, the majority 
speak Arabic and regard themselves as Arabs. 


Distribution of the Population 

After Israel's War of Independence (1948) and the signing of 
armistice agreements with its neighbors, the State of Israel 
measured 7,993 sq. mi. (20,700 sq. km.), of which 7,821 sq. mi. 
(20,255 sq. km.) constituted land surface. East Jerusalem, with 
an area of 24 sq. mi. (70 sq. km.) was reunited with the rest 
of the city after the Six-Day War (1967). The areas that came 
under Israel administration in June 1967 total 26,476 sq. mi. 
(68,589 sq. km.): the Golan Heights 444 sq. mi. (1,150 sq. km.); 
Judea-Samaria (the “West Bank”), with the districts of Jenin, 
Nablus, Tulkarm, Ramallah, Jordan Valley, Bethlehem, and 
Hebron, 2,270 sq. mi. (5,878 sq. km.); the Gaza Strip 140 sq. mi. 
(363 sq. km.), and Sinai 23,622 sq. mi. (61,198 sq. km.), with 
the districts of north Sinai, central Sinai, and Merhav Shelo- 
moh (the Sharm el-Sheikh region). The entire area governed 
by Israel from June 1967 thus totaled 34,493 sq. mi. (89,359 
sq. km.). 

The emergence of the State of Israel led to far-reaching 
changes in the geographical distribution of the Arabs. With 
few exceptions, they left those parts of the Coastal Plain, the 
Foothills and Hills of Judea, the Manasseh Hills, the Huleh and 
Beth-Shean valleys, etc. that were occupied by Israel forces in 
1948-49, and most of the Negev Bedouin left the region when 
it finally came into Israel hands. In Galilee, however, a consid- 
erable part of the non-Jewish population, particularly Druze 
and Christians, remained, while a larger number of Muslims 
left. In the small areas added to Israeli territory in 1949 in ac- 
cordance with the Armistice Agreement with Jordan — nota- 
bly the east rim of the Sharon Plain and the Iron Valley and 
Hills - the entire Muslim population remained. Consequently, 
Upper and Lower Galilee, the Iron Valley and Hills, and the 
eastern Sharon Plain constitute the main centers of Arab 
and Druze population inside the pre-1967 armistice lines; to 
these, East Jerusalem was added after the Six-Day War. Of the 
36,800 Bedouin in Israel, most lived in the Arad region east 
and northeast of Beersheba. 

At the end of 1969, the overall population density 
amounted to 371.9 per sq. mi. (143.6 per sq. km.) as com- 
pared with 111.6 per sq. mi. (43.1 per sq. km.) in 1948. As in 
most countries in the 20 century, rapid urbanization took 
place. Of Israel’s population, 82.5% (89.2% of its Jews) were in- 
habitants of 26 towns and 50 other urban communities; of the 
2,397,200 town dwellers, 2,215,500 were Jews and 181,700 non- 
Jews. The categories termed “large” and “small” villages, total- 
ing 154, included 98 Arab villages and 56 Jewish moshavot or 
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villages of similar form; the former had 201,800 and the latter 
53,300 inhabitants. The 349 moshavim, with 122,700 inhabit- 
ants, constituted the largest Jewish rural group, followed by the 
230 kibbutzim, with 84,400. There were 22 moshavim shittufi- 
yyim, with 5,200, and 46 farms, institutions, and schools with 
12,500. There was a preponderance of moshavim in compre- 
hensive regional settlement areas (e.g., Lachish, Taanach, and 
Merhavim) and a concentration of kibbutzim in the Jordan- 
Yarmuk (Kinneret), Huleh, Beth-Shean, and Harod valleys and 
in areas near the pre-1967 borders. Of the 26 cities and towns, 
18 were exclusively Jewish, two (Nazareth and Shepharam) ex- 
clusively non-Jewish, and six others (Jerusalem, Tel Aviv-Jaffa, 
Haifa, Acre, Ramleh, Lydda) were mainly Jewish but had non- 
Jewish minorities. Inside the pre-1967 armistice lines, Israel 
had a total of 877 settled places, 76 urban and 801 rural. 

Although the geographer’s “law of the primate city” (the 
tendency of the largest city in a country or region to overde- 
velop at the expense of the remote areas) is at work in Israel, 
as in other modern countries, planning and development 
have succeeded to some extent in counteracting the overrid- 
ing attraction of the metropolis and influencing the distribu- 
tion of the Jewish population. In 1936, 78% of Palestine’s Jew- 
ish population lived in the central part of the Coastal Plain, 
between Haifa in the north and Gederah in the south; 12% in 
Jerusalem and the Judean Hills; 9.6% in Galilee and the inte- 
rior valleys; and only 0.4% in the Negev. This compares with 
an estimated 63% for the central Coastal Plain in 1968; 9.5% 
in Jerusalem and the Judean Hills; 11.5% in the South and the 
Negev (Ashkelon and Beersheba sub-districts); 10% in the 
northern district; and an estimated 7% in those parts of the 
Haifa, Haderah, Ramleh, and Rehovot sub-districts lying out- 
side the Coastal Plain or south of Gederah. After the Six-Day 
War there was also a steady increase in the growth of the Jew- 
ish population in Jerusalem. 

In 2002 the main part of Israel’s population was concen- 
trated in the districts lying along the coastal strip. Over the 
years the dispersion of population reached the peripheral ar- 
eas of the country, while the changes in the rate of dispersion 
occurred mainly in the Jewish population. 

In 2002, 21.5% of the Jewish population lived in the Tel 
Aviv District; 26.7% in the Central District comprising the 
central lowlands; 10% in the Northern District lowlands; 
14.8% in the South; 11.9% in the Haifa District, and 10.8% in 
the Jerusalem District. 

The period after 1967 was characterized by the rapid set- 
tlement of the administered territories in Judea, Samaria, and 
the Gaza Strip, the establishment of such new towns as *Ariel, 
*Maaleh Adumim, and Efrat, and the building of many new 
neighborhoods in Greater Jerusalem. Another noteworthy fea- 
ture was the mass immigration of Russian Jews to Israel in the 
1990s and their rapid absorption in all parts of the country. 


The Coastal Plain 


The lowland strip along the Mediterranean shore is geologi- 
cally the youngest part of the country. The shoreline is mainly 
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straight with a few promontories and indentations, notably 
Jaffa Hill; a stretch of the Carmel coast between Dor and Ath- 
lit, with diminutive bays and headlands; the slightly protrud- 
ing Carmel cape at the mountain’s northern extremity; and 
Haifa Bay further north. The straight course of the shoreline 
is unfavorable to the construction of anchorages and ports and 
has, through most of the country’s history, given little encour- 
agement to the development of seafaring and fisheries. The 
Coastal Plain narrows gradually from 25 mi. (40 km.) wide 
in the south (at the latitude of Gaza) to 9-12 mi. (15-20 km.) 
in the Sharon, a few hundred meters in the northern Car- 
mel coast, and 2.5-3 mi. (4-5 km.) in the Acre Plain south of 
Rosh ha-Nikrah. It is crossed by numerous watercourses, of 
which the majority are ephemeral. Of the few perennial ones, 
the Yarkon River carries the most water. Sands thrown up by 
the sea form a belt of coastal dunes obstructing the outlet of 
watercourses and contributing to the forming of swamps, 
principally in the Sharon and Zebulun valleys, which finally 
disappeared in the 20" century with intensive Jewish settle- 
ment and drainage work. The most characteristic soil of the 
central Coastal Plain is the “red sand,” which combines a 
coarse, porous texture, easily drained and aerated, with ad- 
equate mineral content; it is best suited to the cultivation of 
the local “Jaffa” orange. Toward the south and Negev, it has an 
admixture of loess, which is concealed over certain stretches 
beneath a cover - generally thin — of arid dune sand. The east- 
ern Sharon, the Carmel Coast, and the Acre Plain have mostly 
heavier soils, and parts of the Zebulun Valley are character- 
ized by black swamp soil. 

The climate of the Coastal Plain is influenced by the sea, 
which reduces temperature spans between day and night and 
summer and winter. Relative humidity is generally high; in 
built-up areas, like Tel Aviv, it is an irritant on hot summer 
days. Annual precipitation increases in general, from south 
to north: rainfall ranges from 4-6 in. (100-150 mm.) at the 
southern end of the Gaza Strip to 20-24 in. (500-600 mm.) 
in the Sharon, the Carmel Coast, and the Zebulun Valley, and 
somewhat more in the Acre Plain. With the exception of its 
Negev and Sinai sections, the Coastal Plain forms part of the 
lowland type of the Mediterranean vegetation zone. 

The Coastal Plain, which was prosperous during the 
period of the Crusades, was laid waste by the Mamluk ruler 
Baybars to prevent any further Crusader invasions. Of the 
seaports, all but Jaffa and Acre ceased to exist, and even these 
retained only a fraction of their former importance. Para- 
doxically, the destruction was worst in those parts enjoying a 
relatively humid climate, where impenetrable brush and ma- 
larial swamp spread quickly, providing hideouts for highway 
robbers. At the end of the 18" century, conditions reached 
their nadir. 

From the beginning of the 19" century, villages situated 
near the western rim of the hills began to cultivate lands in 
the adjoining plain, and even hill peasants from more remote 
villages ventured out into the lowlands, at first staying only 
during the sowing and harvesting seasons but later transform- 
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ing their temporary huts into permanent dwellings. These be- 
came daughter settlements of hill villages and often bore the 
same names, with the Arabic words nazla (“descent” — from 
the hills) or khirba (“ruined place” or “outpost”) attached. At 
approximately the same time, new villages, which suppos- 
edly drew many of their inhabitants from Egypt, came into 
being in the southern Coastal Plain. Jaffa, too, began to ex- 
pand again, serving as the country’s only port for, inter alia, 
renewed Christian and Jewish pilgrimages. Orange and other 
fruit groves were planted in the town’s immediate neighbor- 
hood; Sir Moses Montefiore’s aid to the Jewish community 
included the planting of a citrus grove near Jaffa (today Tel 
Aviv’s Montefiore quarter). In the second half of the 19 and 
the beginning of the 20" century, the German *Templer colo- 
nies were founded, mostly in the Coastal Plain (Sarona near 
Jaffa, Wilhelma near Lydda, and Neuhardthof and the Ger- 
man Colony near Haifa). 

A new era in the history of the area opened with the es- 
tablishment of the Mikveh Israel farming school in 1870. Then 
came the attempt by “old yishuv” families from Jerusalem to 
set up Petah Tikvah in 1878 and, finally, from 1882 onward, 
the founding of the first modern settlements by Jewish pio- 
neers from abroad: Rishon le-Zion, Nes Ziyyonah, Gederah 
and Mazkeret Batyah south and southeast of Jaffa; the new site 
of Petah Tikvah northeast of the town; and Zikhron Yaakov 
on Mt. Carmel north of the Sharon. In the 1890s followed 
the establishment of Rehovot and Haderah, and the tentative 
erection of two settlements further south (Beer Toviyyah and 
Ruhamah). The transition from grain to fruit farming and the 
larger openings for hired labor entailed therein increased the 
capacity of the Coastal Plain moshavot to absorb Jewish new- 
comers, but also stimulated a large-scale migration of Arabs 
from the hills - and even from beyond the country’s borders - 
and the quick expansion of Arab villages in the area. 

In the first decade of the 20" century, citrus groves were 
planted in the veteran moshavot of the Coastal Plain and Jew- 
ish workers’ quarters, some of them with auxiliary farm hold- 
ings, were established to absorb immigrants from Yemen and 
elsewhere (Nahalat Yehudah near Rishon le-Zion; Tirat Sha- 
lom, Sha'arayim, and others near Rehovot; Mahaneh Yehudah 
near Petah Tikvah; Nahaliel near Haderah). The network of 
villages began to spread in the southern Sharon (Kefar Sava, 
Kefar Malal, and others). Parallel with this was the accelerated 
growth of Jaffa, where a sizable Jewish community took root. 
The Palestine Office of the Zionist Organization opened there 
under Arthur Ruppin in 1908, and Tel Aviv was founded as a 
suburb of Jaffa in 1909. Ona more modest scale, Haifa took on 
an urban character: the Hadar ha-Carmel quarter was founded, 
and the Jewish community of the city began to grow. 

In the years following World War 1, the settlement net- 
work became closer in the southern Sharon (renewal of Ke- 
far Sava, founding of Herzliyyah, Raanannah, etc.), the citrus 
groves expanded, and Tel Aviv became a town on its own. In 
the beginning of the 1930s a continuous chain of Jewish vil- 
lages was already in existence in the Sharon, thanks to the ac- 
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quisition (in 1927/28) of the Hefer Plain by the Jewish National 
Fund (JNF), which had also purchased parts of the Zebulun 
Valley (Haifa Bay area) and prepared the latter’s development 
according to a master plan, dividing it into industrial, residen- 
tial, and agricultural zones. 

This was followed by the establishment of numerous 
kibbutzim and moshavim in the Sharon and the Rishon le- 
Zion—Gederah area, as well as the first Jewish foothold in the 
Acre Plain (Nahariyyah, 1934; Shavei Zion, 1938). The Petah 
Tikvah-Haderah road, completed in 1936, was the first fairly 
long communications line running through an area inhab- 
ited exclusively by Jews. Tel Aviv and Haifa became the coun- 
try’s largest cities. The port of Haifa was opened in 1934, and 
Tel Aviv was permitted to construct an anchorage when the 
Arab riots paralyzed Jaffa port in 1936. At the same time, the 
Arab villages in the Coastal Plain, particularly those in the 
Jaffa-Lydda area, expanded further, thanks to the prosperity 
brought by Jewish settlement activity. Tulkarm and Qalqilya, 
on the eastern border of the Sharon, as well as Majdal (Ash- 
kelon) in the south, became small towns. 

The founding of Negbah in 1939 heralded settlement in 
the southern Coastal Plain and the northern Negev, which was 
pursued throughout World War 1 and the 1946/47 struggle 
with the British authorities; Dorot, Nir Am, Gevaram, Yad 
Mordekhai and other outposts came into being, and another 
kibbutz, Beror Hayil, was set up in May 1948 during a War of 
Independence battle on the site. With few exceptions (e.g., Fu- 
reidis near Zikhron Yaakov and al-Mazra’a near Nahariyyah), 
the Arab villages in the Coastal Plain were abandoned in the 
1948 war, generally even before Israel forces occupied them. 
On the other hand, the population stayed on in the Arab vil- 
lages of the eastern Sharon (al-Tira, Tayyiba, Jiljiliya, Qalan- 
sawa, etc.), which became Israel territory in 1949, following 
the Armistice Agreement with Jordan. At the end of the War 
of Independence, few Arabs remained in former Arab towns 
(Acre, Ramleh, Lydda, Majdal) and mixed towns (Jaffa, Haifa), 
where Jewish immigrants were housed from the end of 1948. 

After 1949, several veteran moshavot in the Coastal 
Plain (Rishon le-Zion, Rehovot, Petah Tikvah, Netanyah, 
Haderah, Nahariyyah) acquired city status. New villages, 
mostly moshavim, were set up in all parts of the area, espe- 
cially in the Acre Plain, the eastern rim of the Sharon, the 
Lydda Plain, and the Southern Plain. Settlement in the latter 
region expanded further, mainly eastward, with the imple- 
mentation of the Lachish regional development project from 
1954. From the middle 1950s, a number of development towns 
were erected, particularly in the south (Kiryat Gat, Kiryat 
Malakhi, Sederot, etc.). Simultaneously, the Tel Aviv region 
became Israel's major conurbation. 

In the 1960s Ashdod, Israel's second Mediterranean port, 
was founded and quickly expanded on the sand dunes near the 
mouth of Nahal Lachish. Similarly, other Coastal Plain cities 
and towns progressed, some reaching populations of 50,000 
and over. The population of the Tel Aviv conurbation, together 
with the “outer ring,” exceeded 1,000,000 in 1970. 
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After 1967 industry and services expanded still further in 
the Coastal Plain. Haifa and Ashdod ports and Ben-Gurion 
Airport attained record turnovers. All these entailed a further 
concentration of population and a further steep increase in 
population density. At the end of 2002, the inhabitants of the 
districts lying within the Coastal Plain (including parts of Haifa 
on Mt. Carmel) numbered nearly 4,648,000, approximately 
70% of the total population within the pre-1967 borders. The 
Tel Aviv conurbation and, to a lesser degree, the Haifa conur- 
bation have naturally formed the major attraction for immigra- 
tion and internal migration. At the same time, however, there 
has been a slight but constant displacement of the population 
center toward the south since the early 1950s. This is due not 
only to the speedy growth of Beersheba (see below), but also 
to the successful planning and development of Ashdod, Ash- 
kelon, and smaller urban centers in the southern Coastal Plain 
and to the sound foundations laid for farming villages. 

In 2002 the Coastal Plain was the most densely settled 
and intensively utilized agricultural region of Israel, and an 
outstanding example of the impact of agrotechnical changes 
and the evolution of a region. The most striking changes in 
land use came through urbanization, mainly after 1967. The 
most marked urban development took place in rural settle- 
ments which also included a stretch of coastline: Haderah, 
Netanyah, Herzliyyah, and Tel Aviv. Almost all other former 
agricultural moshavot have become towns based on services 
and industries, such as Pardes Hannah, Raanannah, Kefar 
Sava, and Ramat ha-Sharon. 


THE SOUTHERN PLAIN (NEGEV COASTAL PLAIN AND PHI- 
LISTINE PLAIN). The Southern Plain extends from the mouth 
of Nahal Lachish to the south and southwest to merge, almost 
imperceptibly, with the Sinai coastal area. In the east, it bor- 
ders on the southern Judean foothills and, in the southeast, 
on the Beersheba depression, where again, the transition is 
hardly noticeable. The parts lying within the pre-1967 borders 
cover an area of some 560 sq. mi. (1,450 sq. km.), whereas the 
Gaza Strip measures 140 sq. mi. (363 sq. km.). Of all sections 
of the Coastal Plain, this has experienced the most thorough 
transformation since 1948. 

The population of the Gaza Strip at least tripled when 
it was flooded by refugees late in 1948. At the end of 2003, 
the Strip’s sub-districts of Gaza and Khan Yunis had about 
1.2 million inhabitants. It had the extremely high population 
density of 8,262 per sq. mi. (3,305 per sq. km.). The Ashkelon 
sub-district, evacuated by practically all its Arab inhabitants 
in the wake of the same events, has been covered by a network 
of 101 Jewish villages, towns, and cities; it has grown faster in 
population and density than any other area in Israel, with the 
exception of the northwestern part of the Beersheba sub-dis- 
trict. Its population rose from 7,200 (4,800 Jews and 2,400 
non-Jews) in November 1948 to 426,800 (393,400 Jews and 
33,400 non-Jews) at the end of 2002 and the population den- 
sity of the sub-district increased from 14.0 per sq. mi. (5.8 per 
sq. km.) to 830.2 per sq. mi. (372.1 per sq. km.). 
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Concurrently, land use underwent profound changes 
in the Gaza Strip and the rest of the South, as irrigated fruit 
orchards and garden and field crops replaced dry farming. 
While in the Gaza Strip this entailed the drilling of numerous, 
mostly shallow wells and the over-exploitation of the ground- 
water table, in the Ashkelon sub-district and the northwestern 
Negev it was the regional Yarkon-Negev pipeline and, later, 
the National Water Carrier that made intensification of agri- 
culture possible. In the Gaza Strip and the western part of the 
Ashkelon district, which have lighter soils, citrus groves took 
the lead. On the heavier soils further inland, particularly in 
the central and eastern parts of the Lachish region, preference 
is given to irrigated field crops (cotton, sugar beets, fodder 
plants, etc.). In the southernmost reaches (Sha'ar ha-Negev 
and the Eshkol development region), out-of-season export 
vegetables and flowers, which are favored by mild winters, 
have become important since the late 1960s. There were 39 
Jewish villages in the northwestern part of the Beersheba dis- 
trict (the Besor region, part of which belongs geographically 
to the Coastal Plain) and 102 in the Ashkelon district. Most 
are moshavim, although kibbutzim are preponderant in the 
zone next to the Gaza Strip. Comprehensive regional planning, 
facilitated in the Southern Plain by the extensive areas aban- 
doned in 1948, is characterized by clusters of villages around 
regional centers, which in turn depend on regional towns 
(Sederot, Kiryat Gat, Kiryat Malakhi). These towns also in- 
troduced industry based generally on farm produce. The oil 
wells of the Helez-Beror Hayil area introduced an additional 
feature (see Oil and Gas in “Israel, State of: Economic Affairs). 
Ashkelon (founded 1948) and Ashdod (founded 1955) became 
the sites of large and middle-sized industrial plants. The eco- 
nomic pivot of Ashdod is its port. Ashkelon has also devel- 
oped recreation and tourism. The erection of the terminal of 
the large oil pipeline at Ashkelon and the refineries, whose 
construction began in 1970 at Ashdod, herald a quickened 
urbanization process in the South. 

The 21 Jewish settlements of the *Gush Katif group in the 
Gaza Strip, established between the early 1970s and the 1990s 
and reaching a population of around 8,000, were dismantled 
in August 2005 following an Israeli government decision to 
withdraw from the area. 


JUDEAN PLAIN. The term Judean Plain may be applied to 
the section lying between a line running east from the mouth 
of Nahal Lachish and the bed of the Yarkon River. Together 
with those parts of the Tel Aviv district and Petah Tikvah sub- 
district, which, lying north of the Yarkon River belong geo- 
graphically to the Sharon area, it measures 310 sq. mi. (about 
800 sq. km.). It includes the Tel Aviv district, the Rehovot and 
Petah Tikvah sub-districts, and most of the Ramleh sub-dis- 
trict. This region was the scene of the earliest modern Jew- 
ish settlement (Mikveh Israel, Petah Tikvah, Rishon le-Zion, 
etc.). Today most of it is occupied by the Tel Aviv conurba- 
tion (Tel Aviv-Jaffa, Ramat Gan, Holon, Bat Yam, Bene Be- 
rak, Givatayim) and its outer ring (Rishon le-Zion, Rehovot, 
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Ramleh, Lydda, Petah Tikvah, etc.). In 2000 it had over 2 mil- 
lion inhabitants in 154 settled places, more than one-third of 
the country’s population. The population density at the end 
of 2002 was 3,600 per sq. mi. (1,440 per sq. km.). Thanks to a 
rich groundwater table and the light “red sands” prevalent in 
the southern and southwestern parts, this is one of the main 
centers of Israel’s citriculture. On the heavier soils between 
Lydda and Petah Tikvah there are citrus groves and other in- 
tensive crops, largely of the truck-farming type. The Judean 
Plain contains over half of Israel’s industrial enterprises as 
well as the country’s most dense communications network. 
Planning efforts in this area aim largely at preventing it from 
becoming one shapeless “megalopolis” and preserving a neat 
separation between residential, commercial, industrial, agri- 
cultural, and recreational zones, permitting the cities within 
the conurbation to merge, with time, into one single social 
and economic unit, but guarding the independence of the 
towns in the “outer ring” It is thus intended to keep commut- 
ing within reasonable limits and not to complicate the grave 
traffic problems even further. 

The wide areas of the Judean Plain served as the larg- 
est receiving ground for new immigrant settlers. They facili- 
tated the adoption of new planning principles which found 
their successful expression in the Lakhish Planning Region, 
a model of integrated rural and regional planning which was 
later adopted in other regions of Israel. 

The development towns in the south were created and 
planned according to the policy of population dispersal. The 
largest town is Ashdod, which became the central town of the 
Judean Plain. Ashkelon developed on the abandoned Arab 
township of Majdal and became an industrial town beside its 
natural park and resort areas. Minor development towns were 
developed as intermediate links in the urban hierarchy of the 
region, such as Kiryat Gat, Yavne, and Kiryat Mal’akhi. 


SHARON. The Sharon, extending from the Yarkon River north 
to Nahal Tanninim, is Israel’s foremost farming area. Admin- 
istratively, it includes the Sharon sub-district and most of the 
Haderah sub-district, as well as the northern part of the Petah 
Tikvah sub-district. The Sharon measures about 330 sq. mi. 
(860 sq. km.). It has 155 settled places and 267,900 inhabitants 
(including 11 Arab villages with 70,000 inhabitants), and the 
population density is 2,423.2 per sq. mi. (969.3 per sq. km.). 
The western halves of all three sub-districts are character- 
ized by light “red sands,” particularly favorable to citricul- 
ture, while in the east heavier soils prevail. Water supply is 
ample throughout the region. The southernmost reaches are 
included in the Tel Aviv conurbation (Herzliyyah, Ramat ha- 
Sharon, North Tel Aviv) and its outer ring (Raanannah, Kefar 
Sava, etc.). Netanyah is the urban center for the central Sha- 
ron and Haderah for the north. A dense network of Jewish 
rural agglomerations — mostly moshavim and moshavot, with 
a smaller number of kibbutzim — covers most of the Sharon. 
The eastern rim, however, on both sides of the pre-1967 armi- 
stice lines, has a predominantly Arab population. Tayyiba is 
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the largest village within the former borders, while the towns 
of Tulkarm and Qalqilya lie beyond them. Besides farming 
enterprises based exclusively on citrus and villages combin- 
ing citrus with truck farming (vegetables, dairy cattle, poul- 
try), there are also farms geared to special export crops, such 
as flowers. There are industrial plants in the major towns and 
moshavot, as well as in the kibbutzim. Tourism and recreation 
are catered to by towns and villages near the coast. 


CARMEL COAST REGION. Administratively, most of this 
narrow, elongated area belongs to the Haderah sub-district. 
With an area of 29 sq. mi. (76 sq. km.), it has 67 settled places 
(54 Jewish and 13 Arab) with 309,500 inhabitants (includ- 
ing 134,800 non-Jews), and a population density of 1,401 per 
sq. mi. (541.0 per sq. km.). The region has the advantages of 
fertile, mostly heavy, alluvial soil and an abundant ground- 
water reserve, not only facilitating fully irrigated farming but 
also leaving a water surplus, which is diverted to other parts 
of the country. In addition to citrus groves, vineyards, decid- 
uous fruit, and field, fodder, and garden crops, there are ba- 
nana plantations, which benefit from the mild winters and, 
particularly, from the wind shelter provided by the wall-like 
slope of Mt. Carmel rising in the east. In addition to 13 Jewish 
and two Arab villages, a number of settlements on Mt. Car- 
mel (e.g., Bet Oren, Mayan Zevi) cultivate fields in the Car- 
mel Coastal region. Athlit is the principal agglomeration. The 
northernmost part, with Tirat Karmel, belongs to the Haifa 
conurbation. 


HAIFA BAY AREA (ZEBULUN VALLEY). Mt. Carmel in the 
southwest, the Tivon-Shepharam Hills in the southeast, and 
the hills of Lower Galilee in the east clearly delineate this val- 
ley; in the north, the Acre-Ahihud highway is a recognizable 
border. It covers an area of some 90 sq. mi. (230 sq. km.). Ad- 
ministratively, its southern part belongs to the Haifa district 
and the northern one to the Acre sub-district. This area was 
the object of the first regional planning effort, undertaken 
with the aid of the British town planner, Patrick Abercrombie, 
at the end of the 1920s and the beginning of the 1930s, which 
determined its present physical and habitational characteris- 
tics. The coastline was largely transformed by the construc- 
tion of Haifa port, and later, of the Kishon port. The original 
partition into an industrial zone in the south, a residential 
zone - the kerayot (pl. of kiryah, “township”) - in the center, 
and agricultural area in the north, with further farming land 
in the eastern part of the region, has been superseded by the 
expansion of the Haifa-Acre conurbation. One industrial zone 
stretches from Kishon port, near the southeast corner of Haifa 
Bay, southeastward to Nesher, along the foot of Mt. Carmel; 
a second has developed north of the kerayot zone, extending 
along the shore to the southern approaches of Acre and in- 
cluding the “Steel City” complex; Kiryat Ata in the east forms 
a third industrial nucleus. The residential zone of the “kerayot” 
(Kiryat Hayyim, which is within Haifa’s municipal boundaries, 
Kiryat Yam, Kiryat Motzkin, and Kiryat Bialik) has expanded 
considerably northward, particularly on the east side of the 
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Haifa-Acre highway, thus leaving to agriculture only the east- 
ernmost and southeastern sections of the region, with Jewish 
villages (Kefar Masaryk, Afek, Kefar ha-Maccabi, Yagur, etc.) 
and Arab centers (Shepharam, etc.). The Haifa Bay area is Is- 
rael’s primary center of heavy industry. Agriculture includes 
intensive field and garden crops. This is the only section of the 
Coastal Plain where citrus is not grown (see *Haifa). 

Within the industrial zone there exists a certain func- 
tional differentiation. The old industrial zone between the 
main and Kishon harbor includes the old Shemen table and 
cooking oil factory, the power stations, and gas installations. 
To the east is the area of the chemical and petrochemical in- 
dustries based on the oil refineries. 

The residential quarters have spread out in all directions, 
while the most important development was in the west to- 
wards Bat Gallim, Kiryat Eliyahu, and Kiryat Eliezer. 

Owing to the proximity of the Bay and Mount Carmel, 
Haifa is one of the most beautiful towns of the Mediterranean 
and in addition enjoys a pleasant climate on the top of Mount 
Carmel and a diversity of landscape which is matched by a di- 
versity of functions. 


ACRE PLAIN. The Acre Plain extends from the Acre-Ahihud 
highway north to Rosh ha-Nikrah and the Hanitah-Adamit 
ridge. In the east, the limestone hills of Upper Galilee rise in 
stark contrast to the fertile, intermediate-to-heavy soil cover 
of the Plain which, measuring about 45 sq. mi. (some 120 sq. 
km.), is included in the Acre sub-district. In addition to Acre, 
Nahariyyah exercises administrative and economic functions 
as a second center of this region. Apart from highly intensive 
and almost fully irrigated farming, recreation facilities are im- 
portant in the region’s economy. Industry is principally based 
on the two towns. There are 17 Jewish and nine non-Jewish 
villages and the development town Shelomi. 


THE HILLS. At least half of Israel’s area within the pre-1967 
armistice borders, and over 60% of Cisjordan, have a hilly or 
mountainous topography. Elevations reach 3,380 ft. (1,035 m.) 
in the Negev (Mt. Ramon), 3,350 ft. (1,020 m.) in Judea (Mt. 
Halhul), 3,085 ft. (940 m.) in Samaria (Mt. Ebal), 3,963 ft. 
(1,208 m.) in Galilee (Mt. Meron), and, outside Israel-held 
territory, 9,233 ft. (2,814 m.) at the peak of the Hermon block. 
Apart from the Negev, the hill region proper includes Judea 
in the south, Samaria in the center, and Galilee in the north. 
The transition from Judea to Samaria is gradual, but Galilee is 
clearly separated from Samaria by the tectonic valleys of Jez- 
reel and Harod. The characteristic soil of limestone areas is the 
reddish-brown, relatively heavy and fertile “terra rossa.” The 
chalk hills have mostly rendzina soils of paler hues which, al- 
though inherently poorer, are friable and easy to till; on valley 
bottoms, they are often enriched with organic matter. Erosion 
runoff has always been the central problem of hill farming. 
The streambeds are dry in summer and even in winter carry 
water only occasionally after heavy rain. 

The hill climate differs, generally, from that of the Coastal 
Plain in sharper temperature differences between day and 
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night and, mainly on hilltops, in perceptibly cooler winters, 
although even there the summer heat is equal to that of the 
lowlands, and the sharav (hamsin) is even more oppressive. 
Humidity is generally lower in the hills, except in midwinter, 
and evaporation stronger, but rainfall on the western side of 
the hills is superior to that on the Coastal Plain. Snow falls 
in Jerusalem and Hebron on the average once in two or three 
years, and in the highest parts of Upper Galilee nearly every 
year, although, as a rule, it remains on the ground for a few 
hours only. In contrast, the eastern side of the hills descend- 
ing to the Jordan rift lies in the rain shadow, but the arid zone 
in Samaria is much narrower than in Judea, and on Galilee’s 
eastern slopes rainfall is everywhere above 16 in. (400 mm.) 
per year. Deforestation has left few remnants of the original 
plant cover, belonging to the hill type of the Mediterranean 
vegetation zone. The eastern side of Judea (the Judean Des- 
ert, Wilderness of Judah) and of Samaria belong partly to the 
Irano-Turanian dry-steppe zone and partly to the Saharo-Ara- 
bian desert zone. Of the hill regions west of the Jordan — Judea, 
Samaria, and Galilee - the lower parts (Shephelah, northern 
Samaria, Lower Galilee), with their broader intermontane val- 
leys, deeper soils, and easier thoroughfares, have been better 
endowed for settlement since antiquity than the higher reaches 
(Judean Hills, southern Samaria, Upper Galilee). 

Since the late 18" century, Christian churches and mon- 
asteries erected in the hills have contributed to the progress 
of farming, at least in their immediate neighborhood (e.g., 
Ein Kerem near Jerusalem, Bir Zayt in southern Samaria, 
Kafr Kanna in Lower Galilee), as well as to the importance 
of towns sacred to Christianity (Bethlehem, Nazareth). In 
the 19™ century, earthquakes caused ravages at Safed, Tibe- 
rias, and Nablus, but in the long run did not impede a certain 
amount of growth in these centers, paralleling that of other 
towns in the hills and on their outskirts (Hebron, Ramallah, 
Tulkarm). For Jerusalem, a new chapter began when Jews and 
non-Jews founded new quarters outside the city walls. At the 
end of the 19 century, however, the hills began to cede their 
dominant position to the Coastal Plain. Although emissaries 
of early Jewish pioneer groups tried to acquire land for settle- 
ment near Hebron and elsewhere in the hills, they were soon 
discouraged by the high prices of land, the unavailability of 
sizable holdings, and the restricted possibility of farming on 
European models. Of the three small Jewish hill settlements 
established before 1899 - Moza, Ein Zeitim, and Hartuv - the 
two latter existed only intermittently. 

A new phase opened in the first decade of the 20" century, 
when the *Jewish Colonization Association (ica) founded 
grain-farming villages in eastern Lower Galilee (Ilaniyyah, 
Yavneel, Kefar Tavor, etc.). A few private villages (Mizpah, etc.) 
were established and a training farm opened at Kefar Hittim 
on JNnF land. All these villages, like their few predecessors in 
the hills, did not develop satisfactorily. Kiryat Anavim, a kib- 
butz founded in 1920 west of Jerusalem, made the first steps 
toward modernization of hill farming, and two more small 
villages, Atarot and Neveh Yaakov, were set up north of Jeru- 
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salem. The next hill settlement, Kefar ha-Horesh, was founded 
only in 1935 west of Nazareth. 

Three out of the four traditional “holy cities,” all of them 
in the Hills, suffered setbacks in the 1930s. The old Jewish com- 
munity of Hebron ceased to exist after the 1929 Arab riots; 
the Safed community gradually dwindled; and that of Tibe- 
rias stagnated. Only Jerusalem's Jewish population increased 
vigorously in that period. 

Hill outposts were finally established on a planned ba- 
sis and on a larger scale as *stockade and watchtower set- 
tlements: from 1937 in the Manasseh Hills (Ein ha-Shofet, 
Daliyyah, etc.), with the aim of creating a “settlement bridge” 
between the Sharon and the Jezreel Valley; in eastern Lower 
Galilee (Sharonah, Kefar Kisch, etc.), to strengthen the ex- 
isting network of villages; and, since 1938, near the Lebanese 
border in western Upper Galilee (Hanitah, Eilon, etc.). In the 
Judean Hills, Kiryat Anavim was joined, in 1938, by Maaleh 
ha-Hamishah and, in 1946, by Neveh Ilan. The Ezyon Bloc was 
established in the Hebron Hills between 1943 and 1947, but 
was destroyed in the 1948 War of Independence, when Neveh 
Yaakov and Atarot also had to be evacuated. While the 1947 
UN partition map allocated practically all the hill regions to the 
proposed Arab state (with the exception of a narrow strip of 
eastern Galilee, Mt. Carmel, and part of the Manasseh Hills), 
the 1949 armistice borders added to Israel the rest of Galilee 
and the Manasseh Hills, the Jerusalem Corridor, and most of 
the Shephelah, as well as part of the Iron Hills. 

Energetic settlement activity started at the end of 1948 in 
the Jerusalem Corridor and, to a lesser degree, in Galilee. To 
overcome the particular difficulties of hill settlement, which 
requires large investments in land reclamation in the initial 
stage and a long period of waiting until farming becomes re- 
munerative, the JNF established work villages. Afforestation 
was carried out on a large scale, transforming the landscape 
and providing initial or supplementary employment to new 
settlers in the Hills. In 1955, the development of the Adullam 
region, south of the Jerusalem Corridor, was commenced as an 
extension of the Lachish region, and in 1963 another develop- 
ment program was launched in central and northern Galilee. 
Of the relatively few development towns built in the hills, not 
all expanded as anticipated. In Galilee, Maalot struggled hard 
to overcome its difficulties and attract industry, while the hope 
of turning Shelomi into a growing urban center was practically 
given up. Nazerat Illit (Upper Nazareth) and Migdal ha-Emek, 
on the other hand, succeeded after initial hardships, and the 
progress of Karmiel, slow until 1967, accelerated after the Six- 
Day War. Similarly, Beth-Shemesh in the Judean Hills, for a 
long time problematic, made some progress only after sizable 
industrial plants were established there in the late 1960s. Of 
the ancient towns in Galilee, Safed and Tiberias regained their 
original population figures soon after the flight of their Arab 
inhabitants, but further growth was slow after the early 1950s. 
Nazareth, which hardly suffered in the War of Independence, 
greatly improved its economic situation in the State of Israel 
and became its primary Arab center. There were record in- 
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creases (averaging 4% and more annually) in the population 
of the Arab hill villages of Galilee and the Iron Hills, which 
greatly broadened their economic foundation. 


JUDEA. ‘The parts of the region west of the 1949 armistice lines 
belong to the Jerusalem, Ramleh, Ashkelon, and Petah Tikvah 
sub-districts. East Jerusalem was reunited with the capital’s 
western parts in 1967. The remaining area of the former Jor- 
danian Jerusalem district was added partly to the Bethlehem 
and partly to the Ramallah district. The third district of former 
Jordanian-held Judea is that of Hebron. 


Shephelah (Foothills). In this area, which was completely 
abandoned by Arabs in 1948 and had only a few small Jewish 
settlements (Huldah, Gezer, Ben Shemen), resettlement be- 
gan at the end of that year near the “Highway of Valor” (Kev- 
ish ha-Gevurah), built to secure the access to Jerusalem, and 
in 1949 east of Ramleh and Lydda. The kibbutzim of Netiv 
ha-Lamed-He and Bet Guvrin were at first solitary outposts 
further south, but more villages were established as part of 
the Adullam Project after 1955. At the southern and north- 
ern extremity of the area, only isolated villages were founded 
on the sites of the projected Adoraim and Modi’im regional 
schemes. While Kiryat Gat, Ramleh, Lydda, and Petah Tik- 
vah, all situated outside the western rim of the Shephelah, 
have become population centers for the area and exercise eco- 
nomic and other functions, Beth-Shemesh is the only devel- 
opment town in the Shephelah proper. In population density, 
the Shephelah remains well below the average of central and 
northern Israel. Farming is mostly of a transition type, with 
partly intensive field crops located on valley bottoms (Elah, 
Aijalon, Sorek valleys, etc.) and deciduous fruit orchards and 
vineyards prominent on higher ground. Afforestation takes 
up considerable areas. 


Jerusalem Corridor. In the part of the Judean Hills proper 
included in Israel in 1948/49, the first new settlements were 
founded near the Jerusalem highway, and others were added 
later further south. The easternmost reaches (Mevasseret Zion, 
Moza, Bet Zayit) have since the late 1960s been gradually be- 
coming suburban extensions of Jerusalem. Farming is based 
principally on poultry and fruit orchards, the latter planted 
on laboriously terraced hillsides, but there are also some rec- 
reation and tourist facilities. 


Hebron and Bethlehem Districts. In the population census 
held by Israel in 1967, the Hebron and Bethlehem districts had 
about 180,000 inhabitants, the great majority being Muslim 
Arabs. The Hebron district had a population density of 290 
per sq. mi. (112 per sq. km.) and the Bethlehem district 88 per 
sq. km.; about half the area of the former and over two-thirds 
of the latter lie within the uninhabited Judean Desert in the 
east. Of the 87 Arab villages in the Hebron and the 45 in the 
Bethlehem district, some of the largest lie, characteristically, 
near the desert border. Most of the villages have existed for 
centuries or millennia, but small agglomerations, inhabited 
by Bedouin in the transitional stage from nomadic to seden- 
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tary life, refugees of the 1948 war, and others, came into being 
between 1948 and 1967 in the southwest corner of the Hebron 
Hills and east of Bethlehem. The dominant crop is the late- 
ripening vine; vineyards have spread in the last decades over 
new hillsides. Wheat and olives are second and third in impor- 
tance. Hebron and Bethlehem (the latter with its sister towns 
Beit Jala and Beit Sahur) are the only urban agglomerations. 
After the end of 1967, the Jewish *Ezyon Bloc, destroyed dur- 
ing the 1948 war, with 14 villages, a rural center named Allon 
Shevut, and the town of Efrat were revived. 


The Ramallah District. The Ramallah district numbered some 
89,000 inhabitants (1967), with a population density of 298 
per sq. mi. (115 per sq. km.). Besides the twin towns of Ramal- 
lah and al-Bira, it had 87 villages, after the inclusion of part 
of the former Jordanian Jerusalem district. Its northern bor- 
der coincides approximately with that separating Judea and 
Samaria. Apart from Ramallah and al-Bira, where first steps 
toward industrialization have been taken, the district has a 
rural economy based on olive groves, other fruit orchards, 
and field crops - the latter principally in small intermontane 
valleys like that of Levonah (Marj Lubban). 


SAMARIA. Most of this region lies in what was, after 1967, the 
Israel-held territory of Judea-Samaria, comprising the three 
districts of Nablus, Tulkarm, and Jenin. Only the northwest- 
ern extension of the Samaria Hills, composed of the three sub- 
regions of the Iron Hills and Valley, the Manasseh Hills, and 
Mt. Carmel, as well as the northern rim of Mt. Gilboa, were 
part of pre-1967 Israel. 


Nablus, Tulkarm, and Jenin Districts. In 1967 the Nablus, 
Tulkarm, and Jenin districts had a combined population of 
some 303,000, nearly exclusively Muslim Arabs. At the same 
date, the population density amounted to 565 per sq. mi. (218 
per sq. km.) in the Tulkarm, 355 (137) in the Jenin, and 249 
(96) in the Nablus district. Villages are more or less evenly dis- 
tributed over the region, the eastern slopes descending to the 
Jordan Rift excepted. In farming, olive groves are dominant 
on the hillsides, and sheep, goat, and cattle herds constitute 
important supplementary branches. Small fig orchards thrive 
on relatively moist sites. Thanks to the numerous intermon- 
tane valleys covered with fertile alluvium (Shiloh, Mikhmetat, 
Dothan valleys, Marj Sanur, etc.), however, agriculture in Sa- 
maria is much more variegated than in Judea, comprising 
winter and summer field crops, vegetables, watermelons, and 
so on. In the north, deciduous fruit orchards and some citrus 
groves have been added since the 1950s. From 1967, farming 
methods greatly improved under the guidance of Israeli ex- 
perts and new crops, like cotton, have been introduced. An 
area apart is the narrow Fari‘a Valley descending to the Jor- 
dan rift, where intensive crops irrigated with the water of the 
perennially flowing Wadi Fari‘a include citrus, dates, bananas, 
and other subtropical and tropical fruit, as well as vegetables, 
green fodder, and so on. The three district centers - Samaria’s 
only urban agglomerations (two of them, to be exact, lying 
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outside the Hills) - subsist mainly on handicrafts, commerce, 
and administrative functions, although the process of indus- 
trialization, begun on a very modest scale before 1967, was 
speeded up under Israeli administration. The northern and 
northeastern edges of Mt. Gilboa, which belonged to Israel 
prior to 1967, have for the most part become an area of affor- 
estation, and one outpost kibbutz, Maaleh Gilboa, has been 
founded there. 

Israel’s conquest of Judea and Samaria and East Jerusalem 
in the 1967 War enabled it to extend its frontiers, to improve its 
security and strategic position, and to realize what many Jews 
perceive to be their historical right to “all the Land of Israel.” 
After the Six-Day War in 1967 the territories came under 
Israeli military administration and the previous orientation 
to Jordan was partly replaced by linkages with Israel. During 
the conquest of Judea and Samaria some 250,000 Arabs fled 
the region. Jerusalem then became a reunified city. 

At the end of the Six-Day War Judea and Samaria had ap- 
proximately 595,000 inhabitants, some 225,000 of them in 12 
urban centers. By 2002 the Arab population has increased to 
over a million. The rural population also underwent intense 
urbanization and is dispersed in over 400 villages of various 
size. The main reason for the population expansion is the very 
high natural increase among the Arabs, approximately 37 per 
1,000 annually in contrast with 19 per 1,000 among the Jews. 
The fertility rate among the Arabs remains seven births per 
woman, while infant mortality is decreasing. The Arab popula- 
tion is much younger than the Jewish one. More than half the 
Arabs in the administered territories are less than five years 
old. This figure promises an even higher population in the fu- 
ture. To this should be added the fact that the Arabs still live 
together in large families and that their attachment to their 
land does not encourage emigration. 

Jewish settlement in Judea and Samaria after 1967 was 
undertaken for the most part by the religious right as a reli- 
gious imperative, under the auspices of such groups as Gush 
Emunim. Settlement commenced with a return of Jewish in- 
habitants to their pre-1948 homes in settlements or neighbor- 
hoods evacuated in the 1948 war, such as the Jewish Quarter in 
Old Jerusalem, the Ezyon Bloc, and Hebron. Settlement was 
accelerated when the Likud under Menahem Begin came to 
power in 1977. The new government authorized settlements 
on ideological grounds in locations avoided by Labor govern- 
ments, because they did not serve a strategic purpose and were 
positioned in areas of dense Arab population concentration. 

A highly significant process was the post-1977 wave of 
settlement that exploited the spatio-economic potential of the 
West Bank, namely its proximity to Israeli population centers. 
In effect, settlers were supplied from four major sources: the 
Tel Aviv metropolitan area, the city of Jerusalem, Israel's pe- 
riphery in Galilee and the Negev, and Jews from abroad. Most 
settlers from the Tel Aviv area moved to settlements in the 
West Samaria area, while most settlers from Jerusalem moved 
to a group of settlements around Jerusalem. The Haifa area 
contributed its part to the settlement of North Samaria, while 
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the Israeli periphery contributed mostly to West Samaria and 
the Jerusalem area. Jewish colonization of the West Bank was 
mostly part of the metropolitan expansion of Tel Aviv and 
Jerusalem. The development eastwards started mainly after 
1977 as a consequence of the massive and rapid construction of 
new settlements on the western fringes of the Samaria moun- 
tains. These settlements were constructed as suburbs, with- 
out a local economic base, as part of the declared government 
policy of populating the occupied territories. It involved large- 
scale government spending on land purchases, the construc- 
tion of infrastructure, and housing projects, with the whole 
of the occupied territories accorded the status of a develop- 
ment area, which meant government subsidies for housing 
and loans to private construction companies and industries 
willing to relocate. By 2002 around 130 settlements with about 
230,000 Jews had been established in the region by the Israeli 
government. The Jewish population in Judea and Samaria was 
widely dispersed, in keeping with a policy of occupying as 
much land as possible. Only a few urban or semi-urban settle- 
ments in the region are likely to play a role in the future rede- 
lineation of boundaries. Foremost among them are the towns 
of *Ariel, Emmanuel, Elkanah, and Alfei Menasseh, the town 
of Maaleh Adummim east of Jerusalem with its 25,000 inhab- 
itants, and the Ezyon Bloc with its 19,000 settlers. 


Tron and Manasseh Hills. Of the Iron and Manasseh Hills, be- 
longing partly to the Haderah and partly to the Jezreel sub- 
district, the former is predominantly inhabited by Arabs and 
characterized by partly intensive mixed farming, in which 
there was considerable progress after 1949. Villages like ‘Ara, 
‘Ar‘ara, and Umm al-Fahm much more than doubled their 
population. Mei Ammi was founded in 1963 as a border kib- 
butz on the armistice line. Farming in the Manasseh Hills- 
which contain 11 Jewish villages, mostly kibbutzim, as well as 
one Arab village - comprises intensive field crops and fruit 
orchards, milch cows, sheep, poultry, and so on. Most kibbut- 
zim have industrial enterprises to complement their economy. 
The Manasseh Forest, with over 7,000,000 trees planted by 
1970, is the largest in the country. 

The main importance of the region lies in its role as the 
historic transit zone from the Coastal Plain to the Jezreel Val- 
ley and on to Transjordan and Damascus. The pass between 
the Menasseh hills and Iron valley was used throughout his- 
tory as part of the “Way of the Sea” route and was guarded by 
the town of Megiddo. Even today the Iron-Megiddo pass is 
on the main road from the Coastal Plain to the Jezreel Val- 
ley and Galilee. 


Mt. Carmel. The northwestern extremity of the Mt. Carmel 
block is occupied by suburbs of Haifa. Large parts of its cen- 
tral and southeastern sections have been declared nature re- 
serves, and the expanses covered with pine woods form the 
background for the recreation facilities developed at several 
sites (Bet Oren, Yaarot ha-Karmel, Nir Ezyon, etc.). Villages 
on or near the mountain’s western edge cultivate land in the 
Carmel coastal plain below. On the top of Keren ha-Karmel, at 
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the mountain’s southeast corner, a Catholic monastery stands 
on the spot traditionally held to be the site of the prophet Eli- 
jah’s contest with the priests of Baal. 

The difficult topography of Mount Carmel allowed only a 
small area to be used for agriculture, so that natural vegetation 
has been preserved there more than in any other part of the 
country. All slopes are covered with well-developed Mediter- 
ranean scrub, and in favored places natural forests, consisting 
mainly of pine, have survived. All these areas have now been 
designated as a nature reserve. 


GALILEE. Administratively, the Galilean hill country be- 
longs to the Acre, Kinneret, and Safed sub-districts. The hills 
proper cover an area of over 700 sq. mi. (approximately 1,815 
sq. km.). Their population density amounts to about 344 per 
sq. mi. (132 per sq. km.). Arabs and Druze are in the majority, 
with 351,100 out of 685 800 inhabitants. 


Lower Galilee. The area south of the Bet ha-Kerem Valley 
and southwest of the Ammud Gorge falls into two separate 
parts. The first is western and central Lower Galilee, with the 
towns of Nazareth and Nazerat Illit (Upper Nazareth) and 
a few Jewish rural settlements scattered among many Arab 
villages, some of which are large. The second part is the ex- 
clusively rural southeastern Lower Galilee, characterized 
by nearly flat basaltic plateaus dissected by deeper gorges, 
in which Jewish villages constitute the majority. In the west 
and center, olives, deciduous fruit orchards, and vines are to 
be found on hillsides, while field crops, primarily wheat, are 
cultivated in the valleys. The largest intermontane valley, Bi- 
kat Bet Netofah, with an open canal of the National Water 
Carrier running through it, is in some rainy winters partly 
flooded, and its fertile soil is therefore used mainly for summer 
crops. Eastern and southeastern Lower Galilee, which before 
1948 cultivated grain almost exclusively, have introduced ad- 
ditional crops (e.g., cotton, deciduous fruit, etc.) since Israel's 
independence. 

The Lower Galilee has a normal Mediterranean climate 
with continental influences and a greater range of tempera- 
tures. From the point of view of human settlement Lower Gali- 
lee is one of the favored regions in Israel. Human occupation 
has persisted there throughout history, and most of today’s 
villages are situated on sites which have been continuously oc- 
cupied since earliest historical times, and in many cases have 
preserved their biblical or Roman names. The number of his- 
torical routes there is greater than anywhere in the country; 
they usually follow basins or deeply cut valleys. 


Upper Galilee. Bordering on the Acre Plain in the west, Lower 
Galilee in the south, the Huleh Valley in the east and north- 
east, and Lebanon in the north, Upper Galilee bears a more 
pronouncedly mountainous character. Its cultivated area 
therefore constitutes only a small percentage of its total sur- 
face, whereas considerable expanses are covered with stunted 
remnants of natural woods or planted forests. Hill farming, 
with olives and tobacco prominent in Arab villages and de- 
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ciduous fruit orchards, vineyards, and poultry in Jewish set- 
tlements, is practiced largely on terraced slopes. Among the 
non-Jewish population, Druze are prominent in the west and 
center (Yirka, Jatt, Beit Jann, Hurfaysh, etc.), and Christians 
in the north-center (Mi‘ilya, Fasstita, Gush Halav, etc.), while 
the majority of Jewish settlements lie close to the Lebanese 
frontier. Urban agglomerations are Safed and Maalot. 

The climate of Upper Galilee is typical Mediterranean, 
modified by altitude. Precipitation there is the highest in 
Israel with annual average of 800 mm in the central portion. 
Settlements in the mountains of Upper Galilee show relative 
stability over the centuries. There were no periods of great 
prosperity but neither were there periods of almost complete 
abandonment. Throughout history major roads have been 
completely absent from the area, with the international routes 
circumventing it along the valleys of the west, south, and east. 
The lack of natural routes in Upper Galilee prevented the for- 
mation of a natural urban center. In medieval times Safed be- 
came the main urban center, located at the top of an isolated 
hill a short distance from natural routes. 


The Jordan and Dead Sea Rift and Its Jezreel Valley 
Branch 

The outstanding features of the Rift Valley in Israel, which is 
part of the 4,000 mi. (6,500 km.) Syrian-East African Rift, 
are its straight north-south course, the precipitous mountain 
walls hemming it in on both sides, and the thick cover of allu- 
vium, nearly flat on the surface, which conceals the enormous 
depth of the rift bottom. The rift neatly separates Cisjordan 
from Transjordan. It falls into five major sections: the upper 
Jordan Valley, comprising the Huleh Valley and the Rosh Pin- 
nah-Korazim sill; the central Jordan Valley, including Lake 
Kinneret and its surroundings and the Beth-Shean Valley; 
the lower Jordan Valley, with the subregions of the Succoth 
and Pezael (Phasael) valleys and the Jericho Plain (Ha-Kik- 
kar); the Dead Sea and its region; finally, the Arabah Valley, 
which, at least in aspects of human geography, is closely re- 
lated to the Negev. The Huleh Valley measures 15 mi. (25 km.) 
from north to south and 4-6 mi. (6-8 km.) from west to east. 
The northern rim of the valley is 525 ft. (470 m.) above sea 
level and the surface of the former Lake Huleh was 220 ft. 
(70 m.) above sea level. The surface of Lake Kinneret lies 
some 696 ft. (213 m.) below sea level, the figure oscillating 
with the seasons and the rainfall. With a capacity estimated 
at 3,000,000,000 cubic meters, it serves as the National Wa- 
ter Carrier's principal reservoir. Three river terraces may be 
distinguished in the Beth-Shean Valley, the Jordan meander- 
ing on the lowest and the town of Beth-Shean lying on the 
highest. South of this valley the Samaria Hills approach the 
Jordan bed, leaving only a narrow passage on its west bank. 
Further south, the rift widens into the Succoth Valley. Mt. Sar- 
taba separates the Succoth Valley from the still wider Pezael 
Valley, which, in turn, goes over, south of Wadi ‘Awja, into 
the Jericho Plain, where the west-east distance between the 
slopes of the Judean Desert and the edge of the Moab Plateau 
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is 20 mi. (32 km.) and where the valley bottom lies between 
820 and 1,250 ft. (250-380 m.) below sea level. The Dead Sea 
is an inland lake covering the deepest continental depression 
on earth: in 1963 its water surface lay 1,308 ft. (398.5 m.) be- 
low sea level. The Lashon (Lisan) Peninsula divides the lake 
into a larger, northern and a smaller, southern basin. The high 
temperatures and evaporation, as well as the absence of any 
outlet, explain the extremely high salt content of the sea - the 
highest of any body of water on earth, attaining 29-32% in the 
southern basin - and the specific gravity of these waters ex- 
ceeding that of any other lake. 

A side branch of the Rift, composed of the Harod and 
Jezreel valleys, leads from the Beth-Shean Valley northwest- 
ward. The Harod Valley, 11 mi. (18 km.) long and 3 mi. (5 km.) 
wide, is a narrow corridor separating the Zeva'im Ridge in 
Lower Galilee from Mt. Gilboa in Samaria. Nahal Harod runs 
through it from its source at the foot of Mt. Gilboa toward 
Beth-Shean and the Jordan River. The Jezreel Valley is trian- 
gular in shape, its apex pointing south to the town of Jenin. 

Soils in the Jordan Rift Valley change from dark, heavy 
alluvium (partly swamp and peat soils) in the Huleh Valley 
and alluvium of partly basaltic origin around the northern 
shores of Lake Kinneret to pale, marly lashon soils, predomi- 
nant from Lake Kinneret southward through the Beth-Shean 
and Succoth valleys to the Jericho region. 

In the past, extensive swamps and waterlogging excluded 
human settlement from the larger part of the Huleh Valley. 
In the Beth-Shean Valley, the success of farming was depen- 
dent on the readiness of settlers to prevent flooding of fields 
by spring waters and watercourses; when this was not done, 
thorny brush spread and soils became increasingly saline. In 
the lower Jordan Valley, agriculture is essentially oasis farm- 
ing, of which Jericho is the most striking example. The heavy, 
alluvial soils of the Harod and Jezreel valleys resemble those 
of the northern parts of the Jordan Valley, as did, until the re- 
cent past, their swamps and their waterlogging problems. All 
the swamps are now drained. 

Going from north to south, the climate of the Jordan 
Valley becomes progressively hotter and drier. The Huleh Val- 
ley has a mean annual temperature of 68° F (20° c); although 
summer days are frequently oppressive, winter frosts, caused 
by temperature inversion, exclude subtropical crops but are 
beneficial to the extensive apple orchards. The Kinneret re- 
gion has hot summers and mild winters, and the Beth-Shean 
Valley is characterized by a continental temperature regime, 
with peak summer heat but not entirely frost-free winters. 
On the Dead Sea shore, the mean annual temperature soars 
to 77° F (25° c), with summer maximums frequently exceed- 
ing 104° F (40° c). Differences in rainfall are no less extreme: 
the Huleh Valley's northern rim receives an annual precipi- 
tation average of 24 in. (600 mm.); the Kinneret region be- 
tween 16 and 20 in. (400-500 mm.); the Beth-Shean Valley 
between 10 and 16 in. (250-400 mm.); and the Jericho region 
about 4 in. (100 mm.), while at Sodom only 2 in. (50 mm.) 
are registered. The lower the averages, the more extreme are 
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the fluctuations between one rain year and the next. Evapora- 
tion in the Rift is very strong, particularly from Lake Kinneret 
southward, having a negative influence on the water balance 
and promoting salination. 

Great variety is found in the Rift’s flora and fauna. The 
Huleh Valley belongs to the Mediterranean vegetation zone’s 
lowland type; in the former Huleh swamps there was a dense 
vegetation grouped around the papyrus reed, which has been 
partly preserved in the Huleh Nature Reserve; the Kinneret 
region is of a transition type between the Mediterranean and 
Irano-Turanian (dry-steppe) vegetation zones, and the Beth- 
Shean and Succoth valleys are within the confines of the latter 
zone. The Jericho and Dead Sea regions belong to the Saharo- 
Arabian (desert) zone; the flood terrace of the lower Jordan 
River and some other stretches have a halophytic (salt-lov- 
ing) flora, whereas Jericho, En-Gedi, and some other cases 
constitute enclaves of the Sudanian (moist-tropical) vegeta- 
tion zone. 

Lines of communication crossing the Rift from west to 
east were through most of history of greater importance than 
lengthwise north-south roads. The Jordan Valley’s role in pre- 
history is outstanding; finds from the Paleolithic (Ubaydiyya), 
the Neolithic (Jericho, Sha’ar ha-Golan), and the Chalcolithic 
periods (Tulaylat al-Ghusil, etc.), have been discovered. In 
most prehistoric and historic periods, however, habitation 
was discontinuous in time and space; sections of the valley 
often had more contacts with the adjoining hill regions than 
with each other. The decline setting in after the Muslim con- 
quest was, in the initial centuries, less pronounced in the Jor- 
dan Valley than in other parts of the country; after the Cru- 
sades, however, the Rift Valley remained a total waste, as did 
the Jezreel Valley. In the 19" century, new Arab villages came 
into being in the Huleh Valley, many of whose settlers pre- 
sumably hailed from Egypt. 

Some of the earlier Jewish settlements in the country 
(Yesud ha-Ma’alah, Mishmar ha-Yarden, etc.) were founded 
in or near the Huleh Valley. In the first decade of the 20" 
century, Jewish settlement gained a foothold in the Jordan- 
Yarmuk Plain (Kinneret, Deganiyyah). The Jezreel and Ha- 
rod valleys became the principal object of pioneering efforts 
in the 1920s, and in the Beth-Shean Valley the first stockade 
and watchtower settlements were erected in the 1930s. The 
lower Jordan Valley, on the other hand, did not come into the 
scope of Jewish development (with the exception of the Rab- 
bat Ashlag potash works and Bet ha-Aravah) and remained 
outside Israel’s 1948 armistice borders. Between 1951 and 1958, 
the great Huleh drainage project was carried out, making the 
lake and swamp disappear and creating conditions for adding 
new settlements, particularly the town of Kiryat Shemonah 
and the development town of Hazor. In the Kinneret region, 
few new villages were founded after 1948. In the Beth-Shean 
Valley, the town of Beth-Shean became Jewish, and a few more 
moshavim and kibbutzim were founded. The Jezreel Valley 
settlement expanded southward with the establishment of 
the Taanach village bloc. In the lower Jordan Valley, tens of 
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thousands of 1948 Arab war refugees were housed in camps 
of mud-brick huts by the Jordanian regime. After the Six-Day 
War, beginnings were made in intensive farming and in de- 
velopment of tourism in the formerly Syrian Bateiha Valley, 
and by 1971 eight *Nahal outposts had been established in the 
lower Jordan Valley. 


HULEH VALLEY. The Huleh Valley, measuring 93 sq. mi. (240 
sq. km.), forms part of the Safed sub-district. It has 23 settle- 
ments and 34,100 inhabitants (all Jewish), 21,600 living in 
Kiryat Shemonah and the rest in kibbutzim and moshavim. 
The area of the valley, fully and intensively cultivated, is en- 
tirely covered with irrigated apples and other deciduous fruit 
orchards, carp ponds, and field and fodder crops. In addition 
to the local villages, Galilee hill settlements have been allo- 
cated fields in the Huleh Valley. Industry exists in Kiryat She- 
monah and in several kibbutzim. 


THE KINNERET REGION. The Kinneret region forms part 
of the Kinarot sub-district. With an area of 59 sq. mi. (152 sq. 
km.) it has 29 settled places (all Jewish) with a population of 
56,700 of whom 39,800 live in Tiberias, where their economy 
is principally based on tourism and recreation. In the rural 
sector, the 15 kibbutzim are the predominant element, as this 
was the area where collective settlement came into being and 
where important ideological and cultural centers of the kib- 
butz movement (study centers, museums, etc.) are located. 
Farming, highly intensive and fully irrigated, specializes in 
tropical and subtropical species (bananas, date palms, etc.); 
field and fodder crops, vegetables, dairy cattle, and poultry 
are also important. In addition to carp ponds, fishing in Lake 
Kinneret is developed. Industrial enterprises are to be found 
in some of the Jordan-Yarmuk Plain kibbutzim. 


THE BETH-SHEAN VALLEY. ‘The Beth-Shean Valley, with an 
area of 85 sq. mi. (219 sq. km.), numbers 25,000 inhabitants 
(all Jewish) in 22 settlements. The town of Beth-Shean (with 
15,900 inhabitants) contains the majority of the population. 
Among the villages, 14 are kibbutzim and five are moshavim. 
Farming is based on salt-resistant date palms and pomegran- 
ates, cotton, and other intensive field crops, and carp ponds 
(making use of brackish spring water); bananas are not culti- 
vated because of the danger of frost. A number of kibbutzim 
have industrial plants. 


LOWER JORDAN VALLEY AND THE DEAD SEA REGIONS. From 
1968 the lower Jordan Valley, together with most of the un- 
inhabited hill slopes at its western side, formed the Jericho- 
Jordan district of Israel-held Judea-Samaria. In 1968 it hada 
population of 9,600 Arabs, most of whom lived in Jericho. Few 
fields are cultivated outside the Jericho oasis and the lower 
reaches of Fari‘a Gorge. 


The Negev 

Covering an area of over 4,600 sq. mi. (some 12,000 sq. km.), 
the Negev constitutes a challenge to Israel’s constructive ef- 
forts because of its relative vastness, the potential of its min- 
eral wealth, and its position as a communications link with the 
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Red Sea and the Indian Ocean. While the desert climate sets it 
apart from the country’s center and north, structurally it con- 
tinues to the south the division of Cisjordan into the Coastal 
Plain, the Hill Region, and the Rift Valley to the south. The 
Beersheba depression, gradually rising eastward from some 
300 ft. (less than 100 m.) to 1,650 ft. (500 m.) above sea level, 
has a thick cover of fine-grained, yellowish-brown loess as its 
outstanding characteristic, although large stretches in the west 
and southwest are overlaid by sand dunes. The loess is suscep- 
tible to severe gullying by flash floods and to sheet and wind 
erosion, necessitating special soil conservation measures, e.g., 
contour plowing and planting of shelterbelts of eucalyptus and 
tamarisk trees around the fields, to make farming possible. 
Almost the entire Beersheba region belongs to the drainage 
basin of Nahal Besor. 

The topography of the Negev Hills is basically deter- 
mined by parallel folds running from northeast to southwest, 
the highest elevations lying in the southwest. On the bedrock 
of the Negev Hills, desert erosion has imposed sharp, angular 
landscape features, most strikingly exemplified in the three 
makhteshim (“erosional cirques” or “craters”): Makhtesh Ra- 
mon, Ha-Makhtesh ha-Gadol (Hatirah), and Ha-Makhtesh 
ha-Katan (Hazerah). There is hardly any arable soil. 

The Eilat Mountains at the Negev’s southern extremity, 
which belongs to the same geological province as southern 
Sinai, eastern Egypt, Edom, and western Arabia, are funda- 
mentally different from the rest of the Negev. The landscape 
is of infinite variety, with narrow clefts hemmed in by rock 
walls rising 1,000 ft. (300 m.) over them, which cut through 
the granite mountains in various directions. Rock debris fills 
the gorges, while erosion has sculptured awe-inspiring rock 
facades, like Solomon's Pillars near Timna, the Amram Col- 
umns, etc. 

The Arabah Valley, the Rift’s southern section in Israel, 
stretches from the Dead Sea to Eilat over a distance of 105 mi. 
(170 km.) between the Negev Highlands in the west and the 
Edom Mountains in the east. Particularly in its south, land- 
scape features typical of the Rift are even more spectacular than 
anywhere else in the country. A thick cover of alluvium, mostly 
coarse sand and gravel, everywhere obscures the valley’s rock 
foundations. The Arabah has a number of springs, brackish 
in various degrees, on its western and, more so, on its eastern 
side. Deep well drillings, particularly in the Hazevah area, have 
yielded water in previously unsuspected quantities. 

Only the northwestern corner of the Negev has a cli- 
mate that can, at best, be described as semiarid; all the other 
parts are desert proper. While peak temperatures, with the 
exception of the Arabah Valley, hardly exceed those of other 
parts of the country, there is a large diurnal span of tempera- 
tures, typical of continental climates. Humidity decreases in 
southern and eastern directions, as does rainfall, which is ex- 
tremely capricious; entire years may pass without any rain, 
and a thunderstorm lasting a few hours at a desert spot may 
yield the total annual average. Only the northern half of the 
Beersheba region and the highest reaches of the Negev hills 
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belong to the Irano-Turanian dry-steppe vegetation zone. All 
the rest of the Negev belongs to the Saharo-Arabian desert 
zone, where the vegetation cover is extremely sparse or totally 
absent over long distances. 

Basically, the Negev always seems to have been the no- 
mad’s domain, but other forms of human presence and activ- 
ity appeared in certain periods, conditioned by the exploita- 
tion of minerals, the development and maintenance of lines 
of communications, and the holding of defense posts of the 
sown land against the wilderness. While prehistoric artifacts 
found over wide areas and in considerable number possibly 
testify to periods of greater rainfall in the earlier Stone Age, 
it is certain that the impressive achievements of the Chalco- 
lithic period, which included manufacturing near Beersheba 
(Tell Abu Matar) and copper mining and transporting in the 
Arabah Valley, coincided with climatic conditions hardly dif- 
ferent from those of the present. For a millennium the Negev 
had no sedentary population after the period of the Nabate- 
ans, who made enormous efforts in Roman and Byzantine 
times to conserve water for farming and town dwelling. Only 
in 1900 did the Turks decide to build Beersheba as an admin- 
istrative center. Even in the 1930s, no other towns or villages 
existed south and east of the Rafa-Gaza-Bet Guvrin-Dhahiri- 
yya-Samu‘ (Eshtemoa) line. Bedouin, affiliated with five large 
tribal associations — Tarabin, al-Tiyaha, ‘Azazma, al-Hanajira 
and al-Jabarat - roamed the Negev, mainly subsisting on their 
goat flocks and camel herds and occasionally, in rainy winters, 
sowing some wheat or barley. 

Early Jewish settlers visualized the Negev as a field for 
future development. Z.D. *Levontin’s plan, around 1882, to 
found Rishon le-Zion south of Gaza, as well as later attempts 
at purchasing holdings near Rafa and elsewhere in the north- 
ern Negev, came to naught, however, mainly because Bedouin 
would-be vendors did not have their ownership rights entered 
in the land registry. In the first decade of the 20" century, the 
idea of Jewish settlement in the Negev was brought up again, 
first as a daring plan for a Jewish-Bedouin alliance, then as a 
project to be assisted by the Turkish authorities, in connection 
with Herzl’s *El-Arish project. After World War 1, veterans of 
the *Jewish Legion tried to settle on state land offered by the 
British authorities at Arad, but despaired when no water was 
found. In the 1920s and 1930s, Jewish individuals and groups 
acquired isolated holdings in the Negev, which were taken 
over by the yNF and secured and enlarged after the end of the 
1930s. This made it possible to set up the three “observation 
outposts” of Gevulot, Revivim, and Bet Eshel in the spring and 
summer of 1943, and three years later 11 more villages in the 
south and Negev, on the night following the Day of Atone- 
ment (Oct. 6, 1946). By the outbreak of hostilities after the 
UN partition resolution of Nov. 29, 1947, the number of Negev 
settlements had grown to 18, and two pipelines drawn from 
the Nir Am and Gevaram wells supplied them with drinking 
water and a limited quantity of irrigation water. 

In the years 1949-51, settlement activity was energeti- 
cally pursued. Fifteen thousand of the Bedouin population, 
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estimated at 50,000 before 1947, remained (their number in- 
creased to about 126,100 in 2002, when nearly all of them lived 
in the Arad region). Whereas farming villages are concen- 
trated northwest of Beersheba, since the 1950s outposts have 
begun to be established in the Negev hills and the Arabah Val- 
ley. Urban nuclei were started in the central and eastern Negev 
(Yeroham, 1951; Mizpeh Ramon, 1954; Dimonah, 1955; Arad, 
1961), and the development of Eilat became feasible after the 
1956 Sinai Campaign. In the northwest, Ofakim and Netivot 
were built as immigrant towns. All these made the Negev an 
integral part of Israel demographically as well as politically. 
Beersheba became Israel's sixth-largest city, and mineral quar- 
rying and processing (Dead Sea minerals, phosphates, meth- 
ane gas, copper, ceramic clays, glass sands, etc.) furnished the 
basis for industrialization. Important were the traffic arteries 
that came into being after 1948; previously, the only one was 
the Gaza-Beersheba-Nizzanah road, with a branch leading 
up to the present-day Yeroham. Among these are the Beer- 
sheba-Dimonah-Sodom road (continuing to En-Gedi), the 
Beersheba-Mizpeh Ramon-Eilat and Tel Shoket-Arad-She- 
fekh Zohar roads, and the Sodom-Eilat highway. To these was 
added the Tel Aviv- Beersheba railroad, which was later con- 
tinued to Dimonah, Oron, and Zefa-Efeh. 

The entire Negev is included in the sub-district of Beer- 
sheba which extends over 4,956 sq. mi. (12,835 sq. km.). The 
sub-district has 521,200 inhabitants: 393,100 Jews and 128,100 
Arabs. Practically all the latter are Bedouin, living as nomads 
or in transition to sedentary life, mostly in the area between 
Beersheba and Arad. The population density has increased 
from 2.85 per sq. mi. (1.1 per sq. km.) in 1948 to 100 per sq. mi. 
(40.3 per sq. km.) in 2002. 


NORTHWESTERN NEGEV. This region, which includes the 
Gerar and Besor regions, has an area of 549 sq. mi. (1,423 
sq. km.). Farming is almost entirely dependent on irriga- 
tion, mainly with water from the National Water Carrier. 
Out-of-season vegetables for export, flowers, deciduous and 
subtropical fruit trees, and fodder crops are characteristic. A 
beginning has been made with auxiliary irrigation to secure 
the grain harvest in the rain-deficient years. Citrus groves 
have begun to appear in the northwestern Negev since the 
1960s. There are 69 inhabited places in this relatively small 
area; most are moshavim, grouped in the settlement regions 
of Benei Shimon, Merhavim, and Eshkol. The development 
towns of Ofakim and Netivot are based on various industries. 
The total population of the region, all of them Jewish, num- 
bers 30,500. 


BEERSHEBA REGION, ‘The Beersheba region, measuring 614 
sq. mi. (1,589 sq. km.), has only 19 inhabited places, among 
them the city of Beersheba and the town of Arad, where 
206,000 Jewish inhabitants live; the rest of the population 
are Bedouin. The principal economic activity is industry, con- 
centrated in the two towns and partly based on Negev min- 
erals. Beersheba’s academic and research institutes have had 
a mounting impact on the life of the city and its vicinity. Dry 
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farming (mostly barley and wheat fields) is practiced on rela- 
tively small areas. While the Bedouin used to wait until the 
first rains had come down in promising quantity before sow- 
ing, auxiliary irrigation has been introduced with the aid of 
small storage dams that retain occasional flash-flood waters. 


NEGEV HILLS, PARAN PLATEAU, AND ARABAH VALLEY. The 
vast area, extending over 3,793 sq. mi. (9,823 sq. km.), com- 
prises the Negev Hills, Paran Plateau, and Arabah Valley (in- 
cluding the southern section of the Judean Desert and the west 
shore of the Dead Sea). It has 16 inhabited places, among them 
the towns of Dimonah and Eilat and the development centers 
of Yeroham and Mizpeh Ramon. In addition, there are impor- 
tant mining and industrial sites (e.g., Oron, Zefa-Efeh, Timna, 
Sodom, etc.) with no resident population. Phosphates, copper, 
clay minerals, and the Dead Sea minerals are extracted and 
treated. Oasis-type farming is to be found in the Arabah Val- 
ley settlements (numbering 17 in 2002), where tropical fruit 
(dates, mangoes, etc.) and out-of-season export vegetables and 
flowers are prominent. The region contains 80,600 residents, 
most of them in Dimonah and Eilat. 


Mount Hermon 

Mount Hermon is a huge uplifted block, 9,232 ft. (2,814 m.) 
high, which towers above its surroundings — the Litani (Le- 
ontes) and ‘Aydin (Ijon) valleys in the west, the Huleh Valley 
in the south, the Golan in the southeast, and the Ghuta (Da- 
mascus region) in the northeast - and deeply influences their 
climate and water economy. Much of the annual precipitation 
on its highest reaches — over 60 in. (1,500 mm.) a year - largely 
comes in the form of snow, which remains on the ground for 
several months. The larger part of the mountain belongs to 
Lebanon, the northeast is in Syria, and the southeast ridge, 
Ketef ha-Hermon (the “Hermon Shoulder”), which rises to 
7,220 ft. (2,200 m.), came under Israeli control after the Six- 
Day War. Most of the mountain is uninhabited; a number of 
villages, peopled mainly by Druze, Alaouites, etc., nestle in 
protected sites on the lower slopes. Among them is the Druze 
village of Majdal Shams, the northernmost inhabited place 
held by Israel, which lies in a secondary valley at a height of 
3,940 ft. (1,200 m.) above sea level. 

See also Physiography in *Israel, Land of: Geographi- 
cal Survey and entries on places and regions mentioned in 
this article. 
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GOVERNANCE 


Ottoman and Mandatory Periods (1880-1948) 


CENTRAL GOVERNMENT. Ottoman Rule. At the beginning 
of the period the Land of Israel was not a political or adminis- 
trative unit; officially, there was no such entity as Palestine. The 
Ottoman Empire (see History, Ottoman Period) was divided 
into vilayets (provinces), each governed by a Turkish vali sent 
from Constantinople, which were subdivided into sanjaks (dis- 
tricts), each under a mutessarif. Northern Erez Israel formed 
part of the vilayet of Damascus and, from 1888, of Beirut, while 
Transjordan belonged to the former. The north of the country 
comprised the sanjaks of Acre and Nablus, while the south was 
designated as the independent sanjak of Jerusalem, dependent 
directly on Constantinople. Sanjaks were further subdivided 
into aqdiya (equivalent to Israel's nafot, or sub-districts), each 
under a qaimaqam (equivalent to kezin ha-nafah, or district 
officer). The smallest Turkish subdivision was the ndahiya, con- 
taining a number of villages, which was equivalent to the area 
of the moezah ezorit (“rural district”) of the State of Israel and 
was under the jurisdiction of a mudir. 

The first Turkish parliament, convened in 1912 in Con- 
stantinople, included five delegates from Erez Israel — two 
each from Jerusalem and Nablus and one from Jaffa. All were 
Muslims from well-established families. In each vilayet and in 
the independent sanjak of Jerusalem a majlis umumi (popu- 
lar council) was elected, with one delegate representing every 
12,000 male Ottoman taxpayers. Elections were held in Jeru- 
salem only once, in 1910: no Jew was elected, one member was 
a Christian Arab, and the rest were all Muslim. The councils, 
which met for 40 days a year under the chairmanship of the 
vali (or, in Jerusalem, of the mutessarif), had limited advisory 
powers only. They were, however, suspended altogether at the 
outbreak of World War 1. 
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Map 1. Administrative division of Erez Israel at end of Ottoman period, 
1910. After Atlas of Israel, Survey of Israel 1970. 
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In each qada’ of Erez Israel (namely Jerusalem, Jaffa, 
Hebron, Gaza, Nablus, and Acre) a majlis idara (adminis- 
trative council) also functioned, consisting of the local qadi 
(Muslim judge); the mufti (Muslim jurisconsult); the heads 
of the local Jewish, Greek-Orthodox, and Armenian com- 
munities; Turkish officials from the local departments of fi- 
nance and public works and from the qaimaqam’s secretar- 
iat; and some elected members. In Jerusalem Rabbi Hayyim 
*Elyashar was elected. 

The country was garrisoned by Turkish troops (one unit 
was stationed in the Citadel in Jerusalem). Outside the cities 
a gendarmerie operated, but public security was poor, and 
blood feuds, sometimes lasting for centuries, were prevalent 
in the Muslim villages. 


British Mandate. From its occupation by British troops in 
1917-18 until July 1920. Palestine was under military admin- 
istration by the so-called Occupied Enemy Territory Admin- 
istration (OETA “South” - oETA “North” being Lebanon, and 
OETA “East” Syria and Transjordan). *Mandates were given by 
the Allied and Associated Powers to Great Britain and France 
to administer these countries (and Iraq) until self-government 
became practicable. The operation of all these mandates was 
under supervision by the League of Nations’ Permanent Man- 
dates Commission, to which the two powers reported annually 
on each territory. The *Balfour Declaration was embodied in 
the preamble to the Palestine Mandate. 

The administration of Palestine did not differ much from 
that of a Crown Colony. The governor and (titular) com- 
mander in chief was called the *high commissioner, who also 
served as high commissioner for Transjordan with a separate 
staff in Amman. He was appointed by the Colonial Office and 
responsible, through it, to the cabinet and Parliament in Brit- 
ain. During the 28 years of Mandatory government, the fol- 
lowing were the incumbents: 


Sir Herbert (later Viscount) *Samuel 
Field Marshal Lord Plumer 

Sir John Chancellor 

General Sir Arthur Wauchope 

Sir Harold Mac-Michael 

Field Marshal Lord Gort 

General Sir Alan Cunningham 


1920-25 
1925-28 
1928-31 

1931-38 

1938-44 
1944-45 
1945-48 


The high commissioner was advised by an Executive 
Council, consisting of his principal deputy, the chief secretary 
(from 1920 to 1922 Sir Wyndham *Deedes); the attorney gen- 
eral (from 1920 to 1923 styled legal secretary; until 1931 Nor- 
man *Bentwich); the treasurer (afterward styled financial sec- 
retary); and, from time to time, one or two other members. 

In 1920 Herbert Samuel set up a nominated Advisory 
Council of ten British heads of department ex officiis, four 
Muslim and three Christian Arabs, and three Jews. After the 
signature of the peace treaty between Britain and Turkey at 
Lausanne in June 1922, the Mandate was formally approved 
by the League of Nations. The Palestine Order in Council (in 
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effect a constitution) came into force on Sept. 1, 1922, and an 
attempt was made to replace the Palestine nominees on the 
Advisory Council by elected members - eight Muslim and 
two Christian Arabs and two Jews. The elections, however, 
were boycotted by the Arabs on the principal ground that 
the preamble to the Order in Council incorporated the Bal- 
four Declaration, which they rejected. An Advisory Coun- 
cil consisting exclusively of nominated British officials was 
therefore set up. 

In 1935-6, Arthur Wauchope tried to establish a Legisla- 
tive Council of twelve elected (eight Muslim Arabs, three Jews, 
and one Christian Arab) and fifteen nominated members (five 
British officials, four Jews, three Muslim and two Christian 
Arabs, and two representatives of commercial interests). The 
Jews opposed this attempt, since in their opinion it would have 
endangered the growth of the Jewish National Home. The plan 
also aroused strong differences among the Arab leaders. 

All civil servants were responsible to the chief secretary, 
save the chief justice (who dealt directly with the high com- 
missioner), and the government auditor (directly responsible 
to the colonial auditor in London). The officer actually com- 
manding British troops was responsible to the War Office 
(from 1924 to 1930, to the Air Ministry). The chief secretary’s 
office, known as the Secretariat, dealt with all correspondence 
between the high commissioner and the Colonial Office and 
between the chief secretary and heads of departments and 
district commissioners. 

Administrative districts varied in number between seven 
in 1920 to two in 1925 and to six in 1939; but there were always 
18 subdistricts (based on the Ottoman qada’). Each district 
was in the charge of a district commissioner (in place of the 
former Ottoman mutessarif) with a district officer for each 
subdistrict (in place of the Ottoman qaimaqam). The small- 
est Ottoman unit, the nahiya, was abolished. All district com- 
missioners were British; at the beginning, so were all district 
officers, but by the end of the Mandate they were all Palestin- 
ians. A new post of assistant district commissioner in charge 
of one or more subdistricts was created later: at first, all were 
British; by 1948, several were Palestinian. 

In their areas, district commissioners, assistant district 
commissioners, and district officers represented the Crown. 
They were primarily responsible for maintaining law and order 
and coordinating the work of all departmental officers. One of 
the best-known district commissioners was Ronald *Storrs, in 
Jerusalem. Legislation under the military administration took 
the form of proclamations, orders, and notices. From 1920 on- 
ward, it was by ordinance, approved by the high commissioner 
in Executive Council, authorized by the Colonial Office, and 
formally passed without discussion by the wholly British Advi- 
sory Council. There also were subordinate regulations, orders 
and bylaws. All military and civil legislation up to 1934 was 
codified by R.H. Drayton, a former solicitor general. 

The Palestine Zionist Executive and, later, the *Jewish 
Agency were recognized under the Mandate as the competent 
authority in several matters affecting Jewish development and 
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made frequent representations on questions of major policy. 
After the enactment of the Religious Communities (Orga- 
nization) Ordinance in 1926 and of the Jewish Community 
Regulations the following year, the *Vaad Le’ummi shared 
with the Agency the responsibility for providing certain ser- 
vices for the yishuyv, in particular education, health, and so- 
cial welfare (Va'ad Le’ummi), land development, immigration, 
settlement, agricultural research, and afforestation (Jewish 
Agency). Parallel departments - government and Jewish - 
grew up, facilitating the transfer of authority when Israel be- 
came independent. 

The Palestine Civil Service in 1948 numbered 10,000, 
only 250 of whom were British (apart from the British mem- 
bers of the Palestine Police Force, which was not considered 
part of the civil service). Of the Palestinian civil servants, 
two-thirds were Arab and one-third Jewish, roughly the de- 
mographic ratio. In certain departments (for example, public 
works), the Jewish proportion was higher; in others (for exam- 
ple, health, curiously enough), it was lower. The proportion of 
Christian Arabs was much higher than their population ratio 
and, for lack of suitable education, especially in English, that 
of Muslim Arabs was much lower. 

The budget of the Mandatory Administration rose from 
under LP2,000,000 (LP1 = £1 sterling) at the beginning to over 
LP20,000,000 by the end. Even allowing for inflation in World 
War 11, this meant at least a fivefold rise. 

The departments at the end of the Mandate fell into the 
following groups: Secretariat (including Central Translation 
Bureau, Government Printer, Press Censorship, and Public In- 
formation Office); Legal Department (including the offices of 
the attorney general and solicitor general); Treasury, including 
the office of the treasurer (later divided into the office of the 
financial secretary and that of the accountant general), con- 
troller of banks, stamp duty commissioners and currency of- 
ficer (on behalf of the Palestine Currency Board in London); 
Revenue Departments (Customs and Excise and, later, Income 
Tax); Security Services (apart from the British forces; includ- 
ing the Transjordan Frontier Force, which protected both Pal- 
estine and Transjordan — Palestine paying % and Transjordan 
V; of its cost), the Palestine Police Force (including the British 
Police and Department of Prisons); Land Services (Depart- 
ments of Surveys, Land Settlement, and Land Registration); 
Production Services (Department of Agriculture, Department 
of Forests, Veterinary Department, Cooperatives Depart- 
ment, Development Department, and Department of Com- 
merce); Social Services (Departments of Health, Education, 
Labor, and Social Welfare); Public Utilities (Departments of 
Public Works, of Posts, Telegraphs and Telephones, Palestine 
Broadcasting Service, Palestine Railways, Ports, and Civil Avi- 
ation — the Palestine Electric Corporation was a public (con- 
cessionary) company, while water supplies were municipal); 
Wartime Departments, some of which had closed down by the 
end of the Mandate (War Supply Board, Food Control, Price 
Control, Heavy Industries Control, Light Industries Control, 
Salvage, Foreign Exchange Control, Custody of Enemy Prop- 
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erty, Road Transport Control, and Imperial Censorship); Judi- 
ciary (Magistrates’ Courts, District Courts, Land Courts, the 
Supreme Court, and Municipal Courts; Muslim shari‘a (reli- 
gious) courts, Jewish religious courts, and the several Chris- 
tian religious courts came under the control of their respective 
ecclesiastical authorities - see below: Judiciary and Religious 
Life and Communities); other departments (Antiquities, Im- 
migration, Statistics, Administrator General (public trustee, 
official receiver, registration of companies, partnerships, trade- 
marks, patents and designs) and Town Planning). 


[Edwin Samuel, Second Viscount Samuel] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. Oftoman Rule. The modernization 
of local government began under the vilayet law of 1864, ac- 
cording to which nahiyas, or rural districts, were gradually 
introduced throughout the country. By the end of Ottoman 
rule many of the mudirs, in charge of nahiyas and controlling 
the villages comprising them, were local Arabs. Each nahiye 
was supposed to have a council, but few were established. The 
sheikhs who had exercised authority over the hamalas (vil- 
lage clans) were replaced by mukhtars (village headmen), two 
of whom were to have been elected in each village together 
with a council of village elders - the ikhtiydriyya. But most 
mukhtars were appointed rather than elected, although con- 
sideration was given to the wishes of the local notables. The 
mukhtar assessed and levied taxes among the villagers, settled 
disputes, and acted as intermediary in the relations between 
the provincial administration and the village. 

The Jewish villages or moshavot, of which there were 28 
by the end of the Ottoman rule, were initially outside this sys- 
tem. They originated their own pattern of self-government, 
based on Jewish communal self-rule in Eastern Europe, rely- 
ing on the self-discipline and loyalty of the settlers rather than 
on any legal powers, and resisting attempts by the Ottoman 
provincial administration to control them. The ultimate au- 
thority in the moshavah was the general assembly, which met 
several times a year. A village executive committee was elected 
annually or biannually, and some of the larger moshavot 
elected village councils, to which the executive committee 
was responsible. The chairman and other officeholders were 
elected from among the committee members. In some villages, 
equal rights were granted, from the start, to all adult members 
of the community. In others, there were prolonged struggles 
over political rights between those who owned property in 
the village and those who did not, mainly the workers. By the 
end of Ottoman rule, democracy had usually triumphed. Until 
1904 the Ottoman provincial authorities paid little attention 
to the moshavot and their methods of self-government. Then, 
the four largest were recognized as villages, and those elected 
by the village council were accepted as mukhtars. By 1914, all 
moshavot had acquired a similar status. 

Municipal government was an innovation of the Ottoman 
tanzimat (“reforms”). In 1863 Jerusalem was made a munici- 
pality by special imperial firman (“decree”). Under the 1877 
Provincial Municipalities Law, 22 towns and larger villages 
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were given municipal status in the 1880s and 1890s. They 
were provided with an impressive list of duties and legal 
powers but, in effect, they were under strict surveillance by 
the provincial district and subdistrict governors. Municipal 
staffs were pitifully small and incompetent and their budgets 
minimal. Only Jerusalem had one or two resourceful mayors, 
who constructed roads and municipal buildings (including 
a hospital) and introduced street lighting. Tel Aviv was still 
a suburb of Jaffa. Under the law, municipal councils (majlis 
umumi) of six to twelve members were to be elected by local 
taxpayers who were Ottoman subjects; in fact, genuine elec- 
tions rarely took place. In Jerusalem, Jewish and Christian 
members sat on the council together with Muslim members. 
Mayors were appointed by the government, usually for short 
terms of office. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Burstein, Self-Government of the Jews in 
Palestine Since 1900 (1934); A. Heidborn, Manuel de droit public et ad- 
ministrative de Empire Ottoman, 2 vols. (1908-12); Palestine, Munici- 
pal Tax Commission for Jerusalem Report (1920); Palestine, Commit- 
tee on Village Administration and Responsibility Report (1941). 


[Edwin Emanuel Gutmann] 


British Mandate. Municipalities. At the beginning of the Man- 
datory period there were 22 municipalities in western Pales- 
tine: 16 Arab and six (Jerusalem, Jaffa, Haifa, Tiberias, Safed, 
and Hebron) mixed. Tel Aviv, though administered by an au- 
tonomous Jewish council, was regarded as a suburb of Jaffa. 
In 1926 a Municipal Franchise Ordinance was issued, giving 
the municipal vote to tenants (males only), even if they held 
no property, as long as they paid at least one Palestine pound 
in municipal rates. 

A comprehensive Municipal Corporations Ordinance 
was issued in 1934, authorizing the high commissioner to set 
up new municipalities or change the boundaries of existing 
ones on the recommendation of a public committee of inquiry. 
It prescribed in detail the method of elections, the duties and 
powers of the councilors and the municipality, sources of rev- 
enue (taxes, rates, fees and fines), the procedure for approving 
the budget, methods of financial control, and the rules for fill- 
ing major posts, such as those of town clerk, treasurer, town 
engineer, and medical officer. The procedure for council and 
committee meetings and the rules for setting up committees 
were also laid down in detail. The high commissioner retained 
the right, inherited from the Ottoman rulers, to nominate the 
mayor and the deputy mayor; bylaws could be passed only 
on specific subjects listed in the ordinance and subject to the 
high commissioner’s approval. Through the district commis- 
sioners, the central government kept the municipalities un- 
der strict control. 

The ordinance confirmed the unique status of Tel Aviv, 
which became the world’s first all-Jewish city, with the fran- 
chise for all residents, men and women - including foreign 
nationals - who paid as little as Lp 0.50 a year in rates. These 
more democratic provisions were the model for other Jewish 
councils established later. In Jerusalem, where the Jewish ma- 
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jority had been represented on the municipal council by four 
members out of 12, there were now six Jewish councilors, four 
Muslims and two Christians. A Muslim was always appointed 
by the high commissioner as mayor, however, with a Jew and 
a Christian as deputies. In 1937 the Jewish deputy was acting 
mayor for a time, but in the following year another Muslim 
mayor was appointed. 

The first Town Planning Ordinance, issued in 1921, did 
not repeal any Ottoman law, but stopped the custom of grant- 
ing immunity from demolition to an unlawfully built house if 
the builders had succeeded in covering it with a roof. In 1936 
it was replaced by a more modern ordinance, which created 
local town planning committees identical with the town coun- 
cils and with the mayor as chairman. These were supervised by 
the District Town Planning Commissions, headed by the dis- 
trict commissioner, on which government departments were 
represented, and which received general directives from the 
central Government Planning Division. 


Local and Regional Councils. The Local Council Ordinance 
of 1921 created a new category of elected local authority. While 
the Jewish rural communities thought the local council had 
too little power and authority, the Arab villagers regarded its 
establishment as interference in their ancient way of life anda 
threat to the social structure of their communities. During the 
next five years 21 Arab councils, four Jewish, and one German- 
Christian (Sarona, near Tel Aviv) were set up. The first Jewish 
local council established under the ordinance was Petah Tik- 
vah, followed during the next two decades by Rishon le-Zion 
and Rehovot (1922), Tel Aviv (1923), Ramat Gan and Afulah 
(1926), Haderah (1935), Bat Yam, Raanannah and Kefar Sava 
(1936), Bene-Berak and Herzliyyah (1937), and others. 

In 1941 the 1921 ordinance was replaced by a new, stream- 
lined one, granting the local councils even more powers than 
the municipalities and authorizing them to act for the public 
benefit on any matter so long as they did not come into con- 
flict with other legislation. The high commissioner was em- 
powered, by subsidiary legislation, to declare any village a local 
council or any group of villages a regional council. Two Jewish 
rural councils, near Haderah and Petah Tikvah, were set up in 
1936-37 to protect the agricultural character of these areas. 

By the end of the Mandate, in 1948, 11 small Arab towns 
and large villages, 26 Jewish villages, and Sarona were local 
councils, and four groups of Jewish villages were combined to 
form the Emek Hefer, Kishon, Nahalal, and Tel Hai regional 
councils. A new source of income was provided for the local 
authorities in 1945 by the Local Authorities (Business Tax) 
Ordinance, which allowed them, after passing a bylaw, to tax 
businesses operating within their boundaries, subject to ap- 
proval by the high commissioner. 


Villages. In 1944, a Village Administration Ordinance was 
issued, under which small Arab villages were to elect village 
councils, with tax powers but under closer supervision by the 
district commissioner and the central government than the 
local councils. Up to 1948, 24 were gazetted, in an effort to re- 
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place the rule of the elders and mukhtars by democratically 
elected bodies, but most of them existed only on paper, as the 
villagers were reluctant to depart from their old ways of life. 


Local Government and the Development of the Jewish Na- 
tional Home. The tight control of the Jewish local authorities 
by the central government often led to tension and was criti- 
cized by the Peel Commission in 1937 as hampering advance 
toward self-rule. The Jewish councils cooperated closely with 
the national authorities of the yishuv and were represented at 
important meetings of the Asefat ha-Nivharim (Elected As- 
sembly) and the Vaad Le'ummi (National Council), which 
made continual efforts to enlarge their powers and coordinate 
their activities. The development of Jewish local government 
was an important factor in justifying the proposal to set up a 
Jewish state in part of Palestine and in enabling the yishuv to 
establish independence after the British withdrawal. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Gurion (Wager), Mavo le-Toledot ha-Shil- 
ton ha-Mekomi be- Yisrael (1956/57). 
[Yehuda Levanon] 


JEWISH COMMUNAL ORGANIZATION (1880-1948). General 
Characteristics. The Jews in the Land of Israel not only had 
to organize themselves for the purpose of satisfying their re- 
ligious and cultural needs, but because of the vast difference 
in culture and standards of living between themselves and the 
Arab majority, they also had to engage in municipal, political, 
and economic activities for which the government was nom- 
inally responsible. The Ottoman authorities and, from 1918, 
the British administration performed most of their functions 
in accordance with the requirements of the Arab majority, 
while the Turks granted considerable internal freedom to mi- 
norities and were usually lax in enforcing law and order. Even 
before 1918, therefore, the Jewish population assumed some 
governmental tasks and duties, such as the protection of life 
and property, the paving of roads and streets, and the admin- 
istration of justice among its members, while under the Brit- 
ish they had, inter alia, to maintain their own educational, so- 
cial welfare, and health services, apart from those maintained 
by the government. In addition, the Balfour Declaration and 
the Mandate conferred upon the Jews certain special rights, 
not very clearly defined, by virtue of the fact that, although 
a minority, they were entitled to regard the country as their 
National Home. This gave an additional impetus to organized 
Jewish communal life in the land of Israel and endowed the 
yishuv with an importance far transcending its numerical size. 
The Jewish population also participated, though to a small ex- 
tent, in some of the general administrative organs (see sec- 
tions on Central and Local Government, below). 


Jewish World Bodies. The communal activities of the yishuv 
were supplemented by the work of world Jewish philanthropic 
and Zionist organizations, which did not confine themselves 
to charity, but engaged in agricultural settlement, the main- 
tenance of schools, the provision of health services, and the 
like. Under the Mandate, in fact, the Zionist Organization and 
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the Jewish Agency undertook a variety of quasi-governmental 
functions. At the end of the 19 century and the beginning of 
the 20", such bodies as the Alliance Israélite Universelle and 
the Hilfsverein der deutschen Juden were mainly engaged 
in educational activity, while Baron Edmond de Rothschild 
and later the Jewish Colonization Association (1cA) also es- 
tablished agricultural settlements and maintained their com- 
munal services. In 1924 the activities of Baron de Rothschild 
and Ica were taken over by the Palestine Colonization As- 
sociation (PICA). 

The major Zionist bodies active in the country were, dur- 
ing the last two decades of the 19™ century, the Russian Hibbat 
Zion movement and, in the first half of the 20", the World 
Zionist Organization. Through the Zionist Executive - later 
the Executive of the enlarged Jewish Agency - it carried out 
extensive activities in the absorption of immigrants, settle- 
ment on the land, and the economic, social, and educational 
progress of the Jewish population, all of which contributed to 
the rapid development of Jewish communal life. 


The Central Jewish Community. Whatever organized commu- 
nal life existed in Erez Israel prior to 1900 was confined to lo- 
cal communities. Between 1900 and 1917 three ineffective at- 
tempts were made to organize a large part or the whole of the 
yishuv. In 1900 representatives of the Jewish villages in Judea 
met to further their mutual interests; a year later this organi- 
zation disintegrated. In 1903 a mission sent from Russia by the 
Hibbat Zion movement, headed by Menahem *Ussishkin, con- 
vened a Kenesiyyah (Congress) of 79 representatives, elected 
by over 2,000 Jewish dues-paying voters, in Zikhron Yaakov, 
with a view to founding a national organization of the yishuv. 
The organization did not outlive the year. In 1913 another at- 
tempt to establish a general organization also failed. 

More fruitful attempts in the same direction were in- 
augurated at the end of 1917, with the conquest of the coun- 
try by the British forces, which coincided with the Balfour 
Declaration. The heterogeneity of the Jewish population and 
its constantly changing composition were serious difficul- 
ties: the formation of a united Jewry proved to be neither 
easy nor peaceful. There was much opposition and dissen- 
sion and many obstacles, internal and external, which had 
to be overcome. The exceedingly diverse social and religious 
outlooks in the yishuv gave rise to a large number of political 
parties, which also complicated the formation of communal 
organization. 

Between 1917 and 1919 three preparatory assemblies, con- 
sisting of delegates from various parties and organizations in 
the yishuv, met to arrange for a Constituent Assembly elected 
by direct, equal, secret ballot and universal suffrage, including 
women. The provisional council elected by these assemblies 
encountered many difficulties. The old yishuv, including the 
ultra-Orthodox and *Agudat Israel, were strongly opposed to 
uniting with nonreligious Jews. The *Mizrachi and some sec- 
tions of the *Sephardim objected to giving women the right 
to vote. Elections to the Constituent Assembly, renamed Ase- 
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fat ha-Nivharim (the Elected Assembly), finally took place in 
April 1920. 


‘The Asefat ha-Nivharim and the Vaad Le'ummi. Between 1920 
and 1948 the Asefat ha-Nivharim was the supreme organ of 
the yishuv in conducting its communal affairs. The elections 
to this body, originally planned to be held every three years 
or so, were repeatedly postponed because of the exhausting 
endeavors to reconcile the dissenting views of the numerous 
parties, the frequent Arab-Jewish disturbances and conse- 
quent unrest, and the protracted negotiations with the Man- 
datory authorities for the legal recognition of the organized 
Jewish community. 

The first two elections to the Asefat ha-Nivharim were 
held prior to the legal recognition of the status of the Jewish 
community. Though recognition was given in 1928, it took a 
considerable time to work out the regulations for the election 
and the various compromises among the parties. The third 
election was held on a curia basis; every voter could vote only 
in his own curia, Ashkenazi, Sephardi, or Yemenite. The num- 
ber of members for each curia was predetermined: 53 Ashke- 
nazi, 15 Sephardi, and three Yemenite. In the fourth election, 
election by curiae was not strictly adhered to. 


Jewish Population (composition by curiae, in percentages) 








1918 1928 1943 
Ashkenazi 59 71 79.4 
Sephardi 33 23 15.9 
Yemenite 8 6 47 











The Asefat ha-Nivharim was convened infrequently, for 
sessions lasting from one to four days, to deal with internal 
and political issues, organizational matters, and the approval 
of budgets. The first met three times and the second twice; the 
third held 18 sessions and the fourth seven. It met for its last 
working session in October 1947, and the concluding session 
took place after the establishment of the State of Israel, shortly 
before the first meeting of the Knesset in February 1949. The 
Asefat ha-Nivharim elected the *Vaad Leummi (National 
Council or, as referred to by the Mandatory authorities, the 
General Council), which met several times a year and repre- 
sented the yishuv between sessions of the Asefat ha-Nivharim. 
The membership of the Va'ad Le’ummi during 1920-48 varied 
from 23 to 42, representing almost all parties in the larger body. 
It elected an Executive of 6 to 14 members, who headed depart- 
ments of political affairs, local communities, rabbinate, educa- 
tion, health, social welfare, physical culture, and information. 
The Vaad Le’ummi was headed by David *Yellin (1920-29), 
Pinhas *Rutenberg (1929-31), Izhak *Ben-Zvi (1931-44), and 
David *Remez (1944-48), with Ben-Zvi as president. 


The Regulations of the Jewish Community (*Keneset Yisrael). In 
1920 the first Asefat ha-Nivharim decided to prepare a draft 
constitution for the self-government of the Jewish community 
and to obtain its formal recognition by the British authori- 
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ties. It took five years to prepare the document and another 
three for its legal ratification. The long period of preparation 
was due to internal differences over the rights of women to 
vote and the nature of the community: whether it should be 
based on the personal principle (i.e., as in the Diaspora, for 
the sole purpose of satisfying religious and cultural needs) or 
on the territorial principle, according to which the commu- 
nities should also be vested with all municipal rights and du- 
ties. In addition, Agudat Israel did its utmost to prevent the 
establishment of a united Jewish community not based on 
strictly Orthodox religious lines, even appealing to the Man- 
dates Commission of the League of Nations. 

Negotiations with the British authorities were no easier. 
The Va'ad Le’ummi, following the conceptions recognized un- 
der the Turkish regime, advocated obligatory membership: 
every person born a Jew was to be considered a member of 
the community unless he declared himself outside the Jewish 
ranks. It also wanted the organized Jewish community to have 
the right to levy compulsory taxes to meet the communal re- 
quirements of the yishuv. The British were accustomed to the 
idea of national self-government on a territorial, rather than 
communal, basis, and wanted the yishuv to be a voluntary re- 
ligious community. Finally, compromises were worked out. In 
1926 the Religious Communities Organization Ordinance was 
promulgated, empowering the authorities to approve for each 
community regulations which went beyond the satisfaction 
of its religious needs. Almost two years later, on Jan. 1, 1928, 
the Official Gazette published the Regulations of the Jewish 
Community, which recognized a Community of the Jews in 
Palestine, as apart from the local communities. Its central or- 
gans were granted judicial powers and the right to levy taxes. 
Membership was automatic for all Jews after a residence of 
three months, but once a year any person who wished to have 
his name struck from the register of the community might do 
so. The territorial principle was partly recognized in the pro- 
vision that in any Jewish township, village, or quarter where 
a local council was established, it could also serve as the local 
community under the regulations. 

The regulations provided for lay authorities - the Asefat 
ha-Nivharim, the Va'ad Le’'ummi and the local community - 
as well as religious ones — the Rabbinical Council and the lo- 
cal rabbinical offices. It took two more years for the parties 
to agree on election regulations, approved and promulgated 
early in 1930, under which the elections to the Third Asefat 
ha-Nivharim were held in January 1931. The Regulations of the 
Jewish Community redefined and confirmed the Rabbinical 
Council as the supreme religious authority of the yishuv. The 
Council consisted of two chief rabbis, one Ashkenazi and one 
Sephardi, and six additional rabbis, three Ashkenazi and three 
Sephardi, all elected by an assembly consisting of 71 members, 
two-thirds rabbis and one-third lay representatives. 


The Local Community. The Jewish local community is older 
than its countrywide counterpart. The newcomers joined ex- 
isting Jewish communities in the towns and villages or estab- 
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lished new ones in order to satisfy their communal religious, 
social and cultural needs. 

In the towns the local communities were not spared the 
trials that were the lot of the national organization of the yi- 
shuv. The same conflicting interests of Sephardi and Ashke- 
nazi congregations, ultra-Orthodox and secularists, property 
owners and workers, and the numerous parties contributed 
in varying degrees to the friction that plagued the organized 
local communities in Jerusalem, Jaffa, Haifa, Tiberias, and 
Safed. Tel Aviv, established in 1909, gained the status of a lo- 
cal council in 1921 and that of a township in 1922 and, being 
an all-Jewish community, exercised both communal and mu- 
nicipal functions. 

Under Turkish rule and, to a lesser extent, under Brit- 
ish administration, the rural Jewish communities, first the 
moshavot and later the kibbutzim and moshavim, had not 
only to meet the religious and cultural needs of their mem- 
bers, but also to fulfill municipal functions, such as water 
supply, sewerage, pavement of roads, protection of life and 
property, and maintenance of educational, social welfare, and 
health services. These functions, even when not legally rec- 
ognized, strengthened the corporate life of the rural commu- 
nity, which was regulated by self-imposed rules and financed 
by self-imposed taxes. 

The Regulations of the Jewish Community provided that 
only one recognized community might be formed in any one 
place, but the special religious needs of minorities were con- 
sidered. The community was granted the right to levy taxes 
and deal with the communal needs of its members. A system 
of elections was provided for, and the relations between the 
community and its local rabbinical office were defined. The 
supervision of the Va'ad Le’ummi over the local councils was 
officially exerted, even if not always exercised. Both munici- 
pal and communal functions were merged in one authority 
in the Jewish municipalities and local councils in the country. 
By 1948 there were two such municipal councils (Tel Aviv and 
Petah Tikvah) and 26 local councils. (See also section on Lo- 
cal Government, below) 

Two generations of intensive communal life, both on the 
local and the national level, contributed a great deal to the ma- 
turity of Jewish public life. On the whole, communal activity 
became gradually more democratic, and the wide experience 
in self-government thus gained by the yishuv served the State 
of Israel well in setting up its constitutional organs and ad- 
ministrative machinery. 

See also *Political Life and Parties. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Burstein, Self Government of the Jews in 
Palestine since 1900 (1934); M. Attias (ed.), Sefer ha-Te’udot shel ha- 
Vaad ha-Le'ummi...1918-1948 (19637); idem, Keneset Yisrael be-Erez 
Yisrael: Yissudah ve-Irgunah (1944). 


[Moshé Avidor] 
State of Israel 


INTRODUCTION. The *Declaration of Independence on May 
14, 1948, which declared Israel to be a Jewish state based on 
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universal democratic principles, was accompanied by the es- 
tablishment of the Provisional State Council as a temporary 
legislature and the Provisional Government of the newly es- 
tablished State of Israel, which were to be replaced by demo- 
cratically elected bodies as soon as general elections could be 
held. Five days later the Law and Administration Ordinance 
was enacted, which specified the powers and procedures of 
the two bodies, transformed the system of governance from 
a colonial system in which all power was vested in the high 
commissioner, to that of a parliamentary democracy. These 
provisional institutions consisted mainly of members of the 
executive bodies of the Zionist Organization and the elected 
assembly of the Yishuv, as well as the heads of several politi- 
cal groups that had not been represented in them. One of the 
first acts of the Constituent Assembly, which soon changed 
its name to “the First Knesset,’ was to pass the Transition 
Law. In the absence of a constitution, this law provided the 
basis for the state’s governmental system, which was subse- 
quently elaborated and then replaced by additional legisla- 
tion and amendments, as well as the development of practice 
and court decisions. 

The system that evolved was that of a multiparty par- 
liamentary democracy. At first it was characterized by the 
predominance of one party, *Mapai, strong governments, ad- 
ministrative centralization, and a large state-run economic 
sector. However, after 1977 Mapai’s successor, the *Israel 
Labor Party, was no longer predominant, Israel's governments 
were no longer as strong, and as the years went by the cen- 
tral administration weakened, while large sections of the 
public sector were privatized. It is only vis-a-vis the local 
government that the central government in Israel is still om- 
nipotent. 

Like the systems of other democratic states, the system of 
governance in Israel is based on a separation of powers among 
the Legislature, Executive, and Judiciary, though this separa- 
tion is not absolute, and there is occasional tension among 
them (see below). Israel has a president, who is a figurehead 
without any real power. Its judiciary (see Legal and Judicial 
System) is independent, and held in high esteem. Though its 
civil service has undergone a certain measure of politicization, 
it too is relatively independent. 

An overwhelming majority in Israel accepts and respects 
the system that has evolved. Nevertheless, there are certain 
groups in the country that question the system's justice and/ 
or legitimacy. On the one hand, there are certain religious 
circles that refuse to accept the supremacy of the secular state 
and its institutions, especially when their acts and policies ap- 
pear to clash with the proscriptions of Jewish law - the hala- 
khah. This tendency manifests itself in particular with regard 
to certain decisions of the High Court of Justice, and issues 
connected with the future of the territories occupied by Israel 
in the course of the Six-Day War. On the other hand there are 
circles among the Arab citizens of the state who would like to 
change the definition of Israel from a Jewish state to the state 
of all its citizens, or a bi-national state (see, *Binationalism), 
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a change that if ever introduced would require major changes 
in its system of governance. 


CONSTITUTION AND BASIC LAWS. Israel does not have a 
comprehensive, formal, written constitution, despite the fact 
that in the Declaration of Independence it was stated that a 
constitution was to be prepared by a Constituent Assembly by 
October 1948. The fact that a constitution has not been writ- 
ten is due primarily to opposition within religious circles to 
the inclusion of certain human rights issues and to the legal 
supremacy inherent in such a document over all other laws, 
both secular and religious. 

In pursuance of the Knesset’s decision of May 13, 1950, 
to introduce a constitution by stages in the form of Basic Laws, 
11 such laws were introduced by 2004, laying down most of 
the basic principles of Israel’s system of governance (see 
*Knesset). Though the Basic Laws have not been formally 
declared as superior to other laws, the High Court of Justice 
has on a few occasions ruled that provisions in certain or- 
dinary laws are in contradiction to certain Basic Laws, and 
must therefore be amended. In addition, a few Basic Laws 
include the provision that certain articles in them can only 
be amended by an absolute majority (i.e., with the support 
of at least 61 of the 120 Knesset members), which sets them 
apart from ordinary laws that can be amended by an ordi- 
nary majority. 

Though two Basic Laws dealing with human rights were 
passed in the early 1990s (Basic Law: Human Dignity and 
Freedom and Basic Law: Freedom of Occupation), in the ab- 
sence of a complete human and civil rights law it is the judi- 
ciary, but particularly the High Court of Justice, that is the 
main instrument to prevent governmental infringements of 
these rights. 

In the course of the Sixteenth Knesset, efforts were made 
by the Knesset Constitution, Law and Justice Committee, 
headed by Knesset Member Mikhael Eitan, with the support 
of the Israel Democracy Institute, to work out “a constitution 
by agreement.” 


THE ELECTORAL SYSTEM. Since Israel is a parliamentary de- 
mocracy, both the make-up of its parliament and its govern- 
ment are determined by the results of general elections. 

Basic Law: The Knesset of 1958 prescribes that elections 
must be “universal, nationwide, direct, equal, secret and pro- 
portional” The Knesset is elected by an extreme form of 
proportional representation, in which the entire country is 
regarded as a single 120-member constituency. Seats are dis- 
tributed according to the percentage of votes polled by each 
list, limited only by a qualifying threshold that was at first 1%, 
raised to 1.5% in 1992, and to 2% in 2004. Since the number 
of seats has remained fixed since the first elections in 1949, 
but the number of votes cast has risen from 434,684 in 1949 
to 3,148,364 in 2003, the number of votes per seat has con- 
stantly risen. 

Though, as stated above, elections are direct, it is not in- 
dividual candidates that are elected but lists, each of which 
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is made up of one or more parties (see below). Nevertheless, 
because many of the parties underwent a process of democ- 
ratization from the early 1990s, the members of some parties 
participate in the election of the candidates for their party’s 
list. The members entering the Knesset after elections are de- 
termined according to their order in the list on which they ran, 
on the basis of the number of seats won by it. Should a seat fall 
vacant due to the resignation or death of a Knesset member, 
his place is taken by the next candidate on the list. 

All resident Israeli citizens are enfranchised at the age of 
18. Candidates for election must be at least 21 years old. 

Lists represented in parliamentary groups in the outgo- 
ing Knesset have a slight advantage over newly formed ones, 
due to more generous financing arrangements for parliamen- 
tary groups already in the Knesset under the amended 1969 
Elections Financing Law. This is the main reason why several 
months before new elections are held one witnesses numerous 
new parliamentary groups forming in the Knesset by Knes- 
set members breaking off from their previous parliamentary 
group, for election financing purposes. Most election financ- 
ing comes from the state budget, but lists may collect contri- 
butions from private and corporate bodies for election pur- 
poses, within strict limits prescribed by the Law. The state 
comptroller (see below) is responsible for checking whether 
the various lists have remained within these limits, and if they 
have not, they are fined. 

To guarantee the utmost fairness, the organization and 
management of elections are entrusted to a Central Election 
Committee made up of the representatives of most of the par- 
ties, which is presided over by a Supreme Court justice as an 
impartial chairperson. 

Since the current electoral system results in more than 
10 lists passing the qualifying threshold in each election, and 
no list has ever won an absolute majority of the seats in any 
Knesset (though towards the end of the Sixth Knesset in 1969 
the Alignment parliamentary group, made up of the newly 
founded *Israel Labor Party and *Mapam, briefly had a ma- 
jority), many proposals have been made to change the elec- 
toral system, either to a single-member or multi-member 
constituency system, or a mixed constituency/proportional 
representation system, in the hope that such a change would 
reduce the number of parliamentary groups in the Knesset 
and increase the stability of Israel’s system of government. 
However, no electoral reform bill has gone beyond first read- 
ing in the Knesset. 

Though it is argued that strict adherence to parliamen- 
tary democracy is incompatible with the use of referenda to 
decide highly controversial issues, such as electoral reform 
or withdrawal from territories in Erez Yisrael occupied in 
the course of the Six-Day War, several attempts were made 
to introduce a Referenda Law. In 2004 Prime Minister Ariel 
*Sharon resisted pressure to introduce such a law over the is- 
sue of his plan for disengagement from the Gaza Strip and the 
dismantlement of settlements, since he viewed it as a tactic to 
delay the implementation of his policy. 
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POLITICAL PARTIES. ‘The Parties Law of 1992 defines a party 
as “a group of people who became associated in order to fur- 
ther, in a legal manner, political or social goals, and bring 
about their representation in the Knesset by means of repre- 
sentatives.” Since the Parties Law was passed, all parties must 
register with the Party Registrar, they must have rules of pro- 
cedure in accordance with which they operate, and certain 
institutions that ensure their proper operation. According to 
the law, a party cannot register if “there is among its goals or 
in its acts, explicitly or implicitly, one of the following: (1) the 
rejection of the State of Israel as a Jewish and democratic state; 
(2) incitement to racism; (3) reasonable basis (to believe) that 
the party will act as ‘camouflage for illegal acts’” On the basis 
of Amendment 19 to the Basic Law: the Knesset of 1996, only 
a party can run in elections to the Knesset. 

The parties in Israel are an extremely heterogeneous 
group of political bodies, whose large number is primarily 
the result of the electoral system, but also the historical back- 
ground of the state, and its complex social structure. 

Parts of the parties and political blocs in Israel have roots 
in the pre-state Yishuv or World Zionist Organization. These 
include the Israel Labor Party, the *Likud, the *National Re- 
ligious Party, and *Agudat Israel. There were parties — such as 
the *Democratic Movement for Change in 1977, Tami in 1981, 
and the Third Way in 1999 - that made a brief appearance 
on the scene against the background of some issue of protest 
and then disappeared. Among the protest parties *Shas - an 
ultra-Orthodox Sephardi Party formed in 1984 - was unique, 
since it survived, and became one of the pillars of the current 
Israeli party system. 

There have been parties with comprehensive ideologies 
and philosophies, such as *Mapam or the *Liberal Party, or 
with party platforms that dealt with every political, security, 
social, and economic aspect of Israel's existence, such as the 
Israel Labor Party and the Likud, while others have been sin- 
gle-issue parties, such as Tehiyyah back in the 1980s, whose 
almost exclusive concern was Jewish settlement in Erez Yis- 
rael, or the Third Way, formed in 1996, which objected to 
Israeli withdrawal from the Golan Heights. Some parties, 
such as the Labor Party and the Likud, try to appeal to a wide 
variety of populations, while others appeal to a specific ho- 
mogeneous community or sector: Yahadut ha-Torah to the 
*haredi population, Yisrael be-Aliyah to new immigrants 
from the former Soviet Union, and the United Arab List to 
Israel’s Arab citizens. 

Frequently the splitting of a parliamentary group in the 
Knesset (see below) has led to the establishment of a new 
party - though the “new” parties are occasionally old par- 
ties that have reemerged (as in the case of *Ahdut ha-Avo- 
dah-Poalei Zion, which broke away from Mapam before the 
1955 elections, the *Independent Liberal Party - formerly 
the *Progressive Party - which broke away from the Liberal 
Party when the latter formed the *Gahal bloc with the *Herut 
Movement in 1965, and Mapam, which broke away from the 
Alignment in 1984). 
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While strong charismatic figures have stood at the head 
of most of the major parties - David *Ben-Gurion at the head 
of Mapai, Menahem *Begin at the head of the Herut Move- 
ment (and then Gahal and the Likud), Meir *Yaari and Yaakov 
*Hazan at the head of Mapam - these parties survived their 
departure. However, whenever such charismatic figures have 
left their base party and tried to form new parties around 
themselves — as in the case of Ben-Gurion and Rafi in 1965, 
Ariel Sharon and Shlomzion in 1977, Moshe *Dayan and Telem 
in 1981, and Ezer *Weizman and Yahad in 1984 - they invari- 
ably failed, and only Ariel Sharon revived his political career 
by returning to the Likud. 

In the secular parties that emphasize liberalization and 
pluralism, women have always been present, and their percent- 
age has risen. Two parties have been established and were led by 
women: Shulamit *Aloni founded the Civil Rights Movement 
in 1973 and Geula *Cohen founded the Tehiyyah in 1979. The 
Israel Labor Party was led by Golda *Meir in the years 1969-74. 
The haredi and Arab parties have never elected women. 

Today the parties are much less ideological than they 
were in the past, and frequently resemble pragmatic pressure 
groups out to gain as much as they can for their activists and 
their voters. The problem as seen from the vantage point of 
the first decade of the 21* century is that unlike the situation 
in the early days of the state, and perhaps even until the mid- 
19908, there is not a single political force - whether in the 
form of a party or bloc of parties - that commands a stable 
majority, able to confront the horrendous problems that Israel 
faces in terms of its economy, its society, its relations with the 
Palestinians, the Arab states and the Muslim world, and its 
own identity. Some expect a major implosion (ha-mapaz ha- 
gadol - a term coined by Haim *Ramon) that will change the 
whole party make-up and political structure, but that is all in 
the realm of speculation. 

See also *Political Life and Parties. 


The Knesset. The Knesset is a 120-member single-chamber 
legislature, whose main functions include representation of 
the citizens of the state, legislation, and supervision of the 
government. Its members run in elections on lists that are 
made up of a single party, or several parties, and occasion- 
ally also individuals who are not party members. A list that 
passes the qualifying threshold and enters the new Knesset 
turns into a parliamentary group. In the course of the terms 
of all the Knessets except for the Third, parliamentary groups 
have broken up or united, and the make-up of each Knesset 
was different at the end of its term from what it had been at 
its beginning. 

It is frequently argued that the Knesset is weaker than the 
government (see below), but as is true in all democracies, the 
question is not whether the legislature is stronger or weaker 
than the executive, but whether the interaction between the 
two leads to an effective running of the country. 

The prime minister, most of his ministers, and all the 
deputy ministers are members of the Knesset, and a govern- 
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ment can be effective only if it is supported by a majority in 
the Knesset. For the system to run smoothly it is also desir- 
able that the speaker should not only come from the prime 
minister's party, but that he should sympathize with the gov- 
ernment’s policies and work in harmony with it. Both in the 
Fifteenth and Sixteenth Knessets such harmony did not always 
exist. Another prerequisite for the system to work smoothly 
is that the chairmen of the Knesset Foreign Affairs and De- 
fense Committee, the Finance Committee, the Constitu- 
tion, Law and Justice Committee, and the House Committee 
should come from the coalition benches. The chairman of 
the State Control Committee must come from the opposi- 
tion benches. These unwritten rules have, to the present day, 
been observed. 

If the government's majority in the Knesset is extremely 
large (as in the period 1984-88, when the National Unity Gov- 
ernments led by Shimon *Peres and then Yitzhak *Shamir 
were supported by over 95 out of the 120 Knesset members) 
and the opposition is extremely small, the Knesset acts more 
or less as a rubber stamp. However, when the ratio between 
coalition and opposition is more balanced, the Knesset is 
more effective in scrutinizing the work of the government, by 
amending the bills it proposes, ensuring that ministers report 
to it and answer questions posed to them, and approving (or 
rejecting) its policies. Ifthe government does not command a 
majority in the Knesset, it cannot survive for long, as it must 
depend on temporary conjunctural coalitions, as occurred 
in the vote on the removal of all the Jewish settlements from 
the Gaza Strip and of several settlements in Samaria on Oc- 
tober 26, 2004. 

Most of the parliamentary work of the Knesset is divided 
between the plenum, in which all 120 members of the Knesset 
can participate, and committees, in which a limited number 
of members participate. This division is especially important 
in the passage of legislation, where the more detailed work is 
done at the committee stage, while minor amendments and 
final approval is in the hands of the plenum. In the past, while 
the work of the plenum was open and fully reported, the work 
of the committees usually convened in camera, though min- 
utes of Committee meetings were taken and eventually made 
available to the public. Today committee meetings are much 
more transparent, and their minutes (except for those of the 
Foreign Affairs and Defense Committee) are published within 
a short time after the meetings are held. Both the minutes of 
the plenum and the committees are published on the Knesset 
website. All plenum debates and some committee delibera- 
tions are broadcast on the Knesset television channel. 

One of the difficulties in the smooth functioning of the 
various types of Knesset committees - permanent committees, 
special issue committees, and parliamentary inquiry com- 
mittees — is that since one-quarter to one-third of the Knes- 
set members are ministers or deputy ministers, there are not 
enough Knesset members left to fully man the committees, 
and many committees hold meetings with very few members 
present. Occasionally the chairman is the only member pres- 
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ent at a committee meeting. Some have proposed that Israel 
introduce the so called “Norwegian Law” (called so because 
of article 62 in the Norwegian Constitution that stipulates that 
members of the government should resign their parliamentary 
seats), which would oblige ministers to resign their Knesset 
seats. Others suggest that quorums be introduced both in the 
plenum and the committees. 

In the past the number of government bills passed was 
much larger than of private members’ bills; today the number 
of private bills proposed is much larger than that of govern- 
ment bills, and most of the legislation passed is private. In the 
case of the annual Budget Bill the Knesset has only marginal 
influence, though there is the habitual last-minute ritual of 
the Ministry of Finance giving in to the financial demands of 
minor coalition partners in order to ensure their support. If 
the Knesset does not pass the Budget Law by March 31 of the 
financial year for which the new budget applies, new elections 
must be held. However, the most problematic piece of legis- 
lation is what is known as the “Arrangements Law,” accom- 
panying every Budget Law since 1985, which enables the gov- 
ernment to pass amendments to existing laws, supposedly to 
facilitate the implementation of the budget, without the Knes- 
set having a real opportunity to properly scrutinize them. 

The Knesset dissolves before its four-year term is up un- 
der the following conditions: (a) If the Knesset itself decides 
to dissolve itself before its term is up. In this case a special 
law is passed, and the third reading requires the support of at 
least 61 Knesset members; (b) If 61 Knesset members vote for 
a motion of no-confidence in the government, and the Knesset 
member proposed by them to form an alternative government 
fails; (c) If the prime minister decides to dissolve the Knes- 
set, and a candidate proposed by at least 61 Knesset members 
does not manage to form an alternative government; (d) If the 
Knesset fails to pass the state budget by March 31 of the year 
to which the budget applies. 

It is the Knesset that elects the president of the state and 
the state comptroller. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE STATE. The president is the titu- 
lar head of state, who has primarily ceremonial duties and 
few powers. 

Originally, Basic Law: the State President, which was 
passed in 1964, stipulated that the president is elected by the 
120 members of the Knesset, by secret ballot for a five-year 
term, which can be prolonged by an additional term (this was 
after the second president, Izhak *Ben-Zvi, was elected to a 
third term in 1962). In 1998 the law was amended, so that now 
the president is elected to a single seven-year term. 

The tasks of the president include participation in offi- 
cial ceremonies, including the opening of each Knesset ses- 
sion; official visits in Israel and abroad as the representative 
of the state; addresses to the public on festive occasions; the 
granting of credentials to Israeli ambassadors to other coun- 
tries, and the receiving of the credentials of foreign ambassa- 
dors to Israel; receiving the reports from government meet- 
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ings, and recommending parole, or the reduction of sentences 
for prisoners. 

Except for the period 1996-2001 when the prime minis- 
ter was directly elected, the president is responsible for con- 
sulting all the parliamentary groups elected to a new Knesset 
with regard to the appointment of a new prime minister, and 
it is he who calls upon the candidate with the best chances 
of mustering a stable coalition to form a new government. 
Should a government resign in the middle of a Knesset term, 
he has a similar task. 

Though the first president, Chaim * Weizmann (1948-52), 
was affiliated on the whole with the General Zionists, his 
choice as president reflected appreciation for his role in rep- 
resenting the Zionist cause between the two world wars. 
Izhak Ben-Zvi (1952-63), Shneor Zalman *Shazar (1963-73), 
Ephraim *Katzir (1973-78), Yitzhak *Navon (1978-83), Chaim 
*Herzog (1983-93), and Ezer *Weizman (1993-2003) were all 
Mapai or Labor Party candidates. Israel’s eighth president, 
Moshe *Katsav (2003— _), was the first Likud candidate to be 
elected. 

During his tenure of office the president is not expected 
to take controversial political positions. The only president 
who blatantly broke this unwritten rule was Ezer Weizman. 
Navon was the only president who returned to active politics 
after ending his term. 

Should the president of the state be abroad or be tem- 
porarily indisposed, it is the speaker of the Knesset who ful- 
fils his functions. 


THE STATE COMPTROLLER. ‘The task of the state comptrol- 
ler is to audit and examine the proper functioning of minis- 
tries, the government, local government, the armed forces, 
all persons and bodies operating on behalf of the State, en- 
terprises, institutions, funds, and other bodies in whose man- 
agement the government participates, or any body which is 
financed by the State and is subject to control by law, on the 
basis of a Knesset decision or government agreement. The 
control concerns the legality, integrity, proper management, 
efficiency, and frugality of the audited body’s activities and is 
much broader than what is customary in most other countries. 
While the comptroller enjoys many of the powers of commit- 
tees of inquiry, he does not have the administrative power to 
enforce laws or impose sanctions on the controlled bodies. 
In his annual and special reports, which deal with a variety 
of bodies or specific spheres of activity, the comptroller pub- 
lishes his findings, and may recommend to the state attorney 
that a criminal investigation be opened, should there be sus- 
picion of criminal wrongdoing. His reports also comment on 
whether the controlled bodies have paid heed to his findings 
in previous reports. 

Basic Law: the State Comptroller, which was passed in 
1988 and amended in 1998, stipulates that the state comptroller 
be elected for a single seven-year term by the Knesset. He pres- 
ents his reports to the speaker of the Knesset and the president 
of the state, and in accordance with the State Comptroller Law 
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of 1958 the Knesset State Control Committee deliberates his 
reports. Before Basic Law: the State Comptroller was passed 
the comptroller was appointed by the president of the State, 
and used to present his reports to the minister of finance. 

Since 1971 the state comptroller also serves as ombuds- 
man. 

Israel’s state comptrollers to date were Siegfried *Moses 
(1949-61), Yizhak Nebenzahl (1961-82), Yizhak Tunik (1982- 
86), Yaakov Meltz (1986-88), Miriam Ben-Porat (1988-98), 
and Eliezer Goldberg (1998-2005), and Micha Lindenstrauss 
(2005- ). Meltz, Ben-Porat, and Goldberg all served on the 
Supreme Court before being elected to the job. 


THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT. The government (mem- 
shalah) is the main policy-making body in Israel. Its make- 
up and functions were first laid down in the Law and Adminis- 
tration Ordinance (1949). This was replaced by Basic Law: the 
Government of 1968, which was replaced by a second version 
of this law in 1992, and a third version in 2001. 

Following general elections the president of the state 
consults with all the parliamentary groups that were elected 
to the new Knesset, and on the basis of these consultations 
decides who among their leaders has the best chance of form- 
ing a stable government. Should a government resign or be 
brought down by a vote of no-confidence in the Knesset, it is 
again the president who calls on the head of one of the groups 
to form a new government. The designated prime minister 
has a period of 28 days, which may be further prolonged, in 
which to form his government. Should he fail, a majority of 
the Knesset members may ask the president to approach an- 
other candidate. So far there have been three occasions on 
which the person designated by the president failed to form 
a government. On the first two occasions — in 1951 and 1961 — 
Ben-Gurion (Mapai) failed to form new governments, and 
the result was early elections. On the third occasion, after the 
Twenty-Third Government was brought down by a vote of no- 
confidence on March 15, 1990, the president called on Peres 
(Labor) to form a government, and when he failed, turned to 
Yitzhak Shamir (Likud). 

The only period when it was not the president of the state 
who determined who should form the new government was 
in the years 1996-2001 when the second Basic Law: the Gov- 
ernment was in force, and the prime minister was elected di- 
rectly by the electorate. Three prime ministers were directly 
elected: Binyamin *Netanyahu (Likud) in 1996, Ehud *Barak 
(One Israel) in 1999, and Ariel Sharon (Likud) in 2001. 

Since no list in Israel has ever received a majority of the 
Knesset seats, and since the government requires the confi- 
dence of the Knesset in order to survive, all of Israel’s govern- 
ments to the present have been based on coalitions of varying 
political composition. All the coalitions that have served since 
the establishment of the State were led either by Mapai or by 
the Likud. The make-up of Israel’s coalition governments has 
not always been based on ideological cohesion, but on politi- 
cal expediency, with the main goal being maximum political 
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stability. In the years 1967-70, 1984-90, and 2001-2, Israel had 
National Unity Governments in which both major political 
parties served together. In the Twenty-First and Twenty-Sec- 
ond Governments, which served in the years 1984-88, the gov- 
ernments were based on parity between the two. The fact that 
all of Israel’s governments have been coalition governments, 
based on compromise, has meant that the prime minister has 
never been able to implement his party’s platform in full. 

The prime minister (rosh ha-memshalah, head of the gov- 
ernment) is the person who runs the government, and even 
though he does not always get his way, only he among the 
government members can decide to break up a government, 
or recommend that new elections be held. In the years before 
the lists of the two major parties for the Knesset were elected 
by their central committees or registered members, the lead- 
ers of these parties had much more leverage over their Knesset 
members and ministers, since the future of the latter's politi- 
cal careers was largely in their hands. However, since the early 
19908, the party leaders, even when they are in the position 
of prime minister, have much less control over their Knesset 
members and ministers, since the latter owe their position 
and power to members of their party's central committee or 
registered members, and members of the Knesset and even 
ministers are less afraid to defy the leader of their party than 
in the past. This was clearly manifested in the Likud in 2004, 
when the issue of the disengagement from the Gaza Strip and 
dismantlement of settlements came up both in the government 
and the Knesset. The direct election of the prime minister was 
to have strengthened the position of the prime minister vis- 
a-vis the Knesset, but this system survived for less than five 
years, for other reasons. 

Except for a brief period in the Fifteenth Knesset, there 
has been no legal limitation on the number of ministers that 
could serve in the government. In the early governments 
formed by David Ben-Gurion the number of ministers was 
12, and for a certain period the Twenty-Ninth Government 
formed by Sharon in 2001 had 29. Not all ministers need be 
members of the Knesset, though most are. The prime minister 
and deputy ministers must be members. The prime minister 
may choose a deputy prime minister or deputies. In the event 
that the prime minister is absent or temporarily indisposed, 
the deputy prime minister (if such has been chosen) or an- 
other designated minister runs the meetings of the govern- 
ment. In the government formed by Ariel Sharon in January 
2005 a new position of vice prime minister was created, side 
by side with the deputy prime minister, in order to resolve a 
coalition problem. Since Ehud *Olmert already held the po- 
sition of deputy prime minister, Shimon Peres was given the 
title of vice premier. 

Ministers may hold more than one portfolio, while there 
may be ministers without portfolio. The number and defini- 
tion of ministries has changed over the years. At times the cre- 
ation of a new ministry has reflected changing objective re- 
quirements, at times coalition constraints, and at yet others the 
need to provide a certain prospective minister with a “respect- 
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able” portfolio. Thus, for example, in 1990 the Ministry of the 
Environment was established by removing various functions 
from other ministries for Roni Milo (Likud), and the same was 
done in 1996 when the Ministry for National Infrastructures 
was established in the same manner for Sharon. 

The work of the government is governed by several docu- 
ments. First of all, there are the coalition agreements, signed 
between the parliamentary group of the prospective prime 
minister and the other parliamentary groups joining the co- 
alition. Next there are the government guidelines, which in- 
dicate the policies that the government intends to pursue in 
various areas, and are outlined by the prime minister to the 
Knesset when he presents his government to it and seeks its 
confidence; a document called “The Procedures for the Work 
of the Coalition” that outlines how members of the parliamen- 
tary groups that are in the coalition are expected to relate to 
government bills and private members’ bills, and other mat- 
ters connected with coalition discipline; and finally the Rules 
of Procedure for the Work of the Government, which might 
vary slightly from government to government. The first three 
documents are political rather than legal documents, and there 
are no legal sanctions for their breach. It should be noted that 
some of the most dramatic steps taken by Israeli governments 
have run counter to their original guidelines. This was espe- 
cially notable in the case of the peace treaty signed by Begin in 
1979 with Egypt, which involved full Israeli withdrawal from 
the Sinai Peninsula, and the Declaration of Principles signed 
by Yitzhak *Rabin in 1993 with Yasser *Arafat, followed by the 
Cairo and Taba Agreements, which involved Israeli recogni- 
tion of the PLo and Israeli withdrawal from much of the Gaza 
Strip and the West Bank in favor of a Palestinian Authority. 
However, in both cases the documents were brought to the 
Knesset for approval before they went into force. 

The government meets as a rule once a week, on Sundays, 
to discuss major policy issues and other government business 
and to approve legislation for submission to the Knesset. Deci- 
sions may be taken by majority vote and are then covered by 
collective government responsibility. All government deliber- 
ations are officially secret, but in other than security matters 
“leaks” to the media are common. At the end of government 
meetings the government secretary (a political appointee) is- 
sues a statement. Government decisions on matters that are 
not secret have been published, since September 2004, on the 
website of the Government Office. Before that they could be 
obtained on request from the Government Secretariat - a pro- 
fessional body that is in charge of providing clerical services to 
the government and the committees, preparing their agendas, 
taking minutes at meetings, and circulating decisions. 

Much government business is done by permanent or ad 
hoc ministerial committees made up of the ministers directly 
concerned. Decisions of ministerial committees are usually 
automatically adopted by the government. In the past two 
decades it has also become the practice to appoint an inner 
cabinet to deal with security issues and other sensitive matters. 
During the office of the two National Unity Governments of 
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1984-88, the cabinet was made up of 10 members - five from 
the Alignment and five from the Likud, and no decision could 
be adopted, unless supported by at least six members. Thus, 
the decision to leave Lebanon in 1985 was adopted, and ap- 
proval of the London Agreement, reached between Foreign 
Minister Shimon Peres (Alignment) and Jordanian King Hus- 
sein, was rejected. 

Governments in all parliamentary democracies are based 
on the collective responsibility of all its members, and the 
prime minister has the right to fire ministers who have voted 
in the Knesset against government bills or other votes con- 
cerning the government's status and policy, or if members of 
their parliamentary groups did so in the Knesset. It was on 
this basis that in 1976 Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin dismissed 
the ministers from the *National Religious Party, when mem- 
bers of their parliamentary group voted in favor of a motion 
of no-confidence in the government. In 2004 Prime Minister 
Ariel Sharon dismissed the ministers from the National Unity 
Party, not only because they intended to vote in the govern- 
ment against his policy of separation from the Gaza Strip and 
the removal of the Jewish settlements there, but because he 
believed they were guilty of incitement against him person- 
ally and his policies. 

A government continues to serve until a new govern- 
ment is formed, occasionally as a transition government, to 
which different rules apply than for an ordinary government. 
The service of a government ends if the prime minister passes 
away or resigns. 

From the First to Eighth Knesset (1949-77, 28 years), 17 
governments served. From the Ninth to Sixteenth Knesset 
(1977-2004, 27 years) 13 served. Nevertheless, the first pe- 
riod, in which Mapai and the Labor Party were predominant, 
was more stable, and the fact that four different governments 
served in the course of the Second Knesset merely reflected 
Ben-Gurion’s inclination to try to get his way with problematic 
coalition partners by resigning and forming a new coalition, 
frequently with the same make-up as the previous coalition. 
Since 1977 the make-up of the governments — both in terms of 
parliamentary groups and personalities - has been much less 
stable. Whereas in the first period there were several ministers 
who held particular portfolios in numerous successive govern- 
ments (for example, Behor Shalom Shitrit, who was minister 
of police from the First to the Thirteenth Governments), in 
the second period there have been ministries run by several 
different ministers in the course of a single government (for 
example, both in the Eighteenth Government led by Menahem 
Begin and in the Twenty-Seventh Government led by Netan- 
yahu, there were three different ministers of finance). 

There is never a situation in which there is no govern- 
ment. A government serves until a new one is formed, though 
after the prime minister has resigned or has passed away, or 
after new elections have been held, it becomes an interim gov- 
ernment until the new government is formed. Only in four 
Knessets did a single government serve (the Fourth, Seventh, 
Ninth, and Fourteenth), and of these only two - the Fifteenth 
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Government headed by Golda Meir in 1969-73 and the Eigh- 
teenth Government headed by Menahem Begin (1977-81) - 
served full four-year terms. There were two governments that 
came to an end due to the death of the prime minister — the 
Thirteenth Government, after Prime Minister Levi *Eshkol 
passed away in February 1969, and the Twenty-Fifth Govern- 
ment, after Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin was assassinated in 
November 1995. 
See also Political Life and Parties. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE. The civil service, in particular its top 
echelons in key ministries such as the Finance Ministry, has 
played, over the years, a prominent role in the policy-making 
system. In the early days of the State much of the civil serv- 
ice was mobilized from the pre-state Vaad Le'ummi, Jewish 
Agency, employees in the British Mandatory Government 
and its armed forces, and the Histadrut. Many of the low-level 
jobs in the civil service were filled by young persons born in 
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the country and new immigrants. In the early years party ap- 
pointments for top civil service positions were common, and 
it was highly unlikely that members of the former dissident 
groups, the Herut Movement or the Communist Party, would 
be appointed to any but the lowest positions. 

Over the years the Civil Service Commission, which was 
first situated in the Ministry of Finance and later moved to 
the Prime Minister’s Office, made great efforts to ensure that 
the civil service enlist new workers on the basis of tenders and 
that it be run according to a merit system. The main goal of 
the Civil Service (Appointments) Law of 1959 was to ensure 
neutrality in the selection of employees at all levels. However, 
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to the present day, many of the tenders are still tailored for 
specific candidates. 

Both the law and the Rules of Procedure in the State 
Service (Takshir), which deals with the status, rights, and du- 
ties of state employees, recognize that ministers and director 
generals should be able to employ their own people in certain 
positions — especially in their bureaus — considered “trust po- 
sitions.” However, the moment the minister or the director 
general leaves his position, those installed in the trust posi- 
tions must leave their positions as well. There are also certain 
senior posts that are free from tenders, or for which the selec- 
tion is by means other than tenders, and it is the government's 
prerogative to decide who should be appointed to them, or 
to approve them. There are 53 categories of such positions. In 
addition there are 11 senior diplomatic posts that are political 
appointments, even though the candidates must be approved 
by the government after being reviewed by an appointments 
committee. Since the scandal of the appointment of attorney 
Roni Bar-On as state attorney in January 1997, a public-pro- 
fessional committee selects suitable candidates for the posi- 
tion from which the government chooses. 

Under various laws and the Rules of Procedure in the 
State Service civil servants are not allowed to engage in any 
political activities in their place of employment; they cannot 
be actively involved in party activities or fund raising for po- 
litical purposes. In addition, civil servants may not engage in 
private employment unless they have received express per- 
mission to do so, and must beware of any conflict of interests. 
Nepotism is forbidden, as is the receipt of gifts and other ben- 
efits, unless expressly permitted. In June 1987 the civil service 
commissioner published rules of ethics for all state employ- 
ees, and this in addition to the various laws and the Rules of 
Procedure in the State Service. 

Despite the attempts to run the civil service on the basis 
of the highest ethical standards, in practice the picture is not 
always satisfactory. The greatest problem is that of unsuitable 
political appointments at all levels. The problem intensified 
after Tami, a Sephardi party headed by Aharon Abuhatzeira, 
first entered the government in 1981, and later when Shas, a 
haredi Sephardi party, first entered the government in 1984. 
Both these parties felt that they had a duty to their constituents 
to redress years of what they viewed as discrimination on eth- 
nic grounds. The problem further intensified after the major 
parties started to democratize the procedures by which they 
chose their own candidates for the Knesset in the early 1990s, 
and politicians became more dependent on members of their 
parties’ central committees or registered party members. The 
state comptroller (see above) has frequently warned against 
political appointments that result in unqualified persons being 
given key jobs, but his special report on political appointments 
published on August 25, 2004, was the most severe. The state 
comptroller was especially critical of massive political appoint- 
ments - to the point of fictitious jobs actually being created 
for cronies — in the Ministry for the Environment, when Tzahi 
Hanegbi (Likud) headed it in the Twenty-Ninth Government 
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formed by Sharon in 2004. The state comptroller’s allegations 
led the state attorney to recommend that Hanegbi be investi- 
gated on possible criminal charges, and Hanegbi - then min- 
ister of internal security — voluntarily left his new post to en- 
able the charges against him to be investigated. The Supreme 
Court has also ruled against political appointments. 

It should be noted that the ratio of regular civil servants 
in the general population fell from around 1.7% in 1952 to 
around 0.8% 50 years later (these figures include employees 
in government hospitals but do not include teachers, police- 
men, military personnel, and many others). This drop resulted 
from the privatization of certain services previous provided 
by the government, from the shift of certain services to local 
government, and since the 1990s from greater use of man- 
power workers and outsourcing. In general there appears to 
be a striving for “smaller government,’ and for certain min- 
isters of finance, like Binyamin Netanyahu, who assumed the 
post in February 2003, the motivation was not only budget- 
ary but also ideological. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. The local government system of Israel 
is still based on the British Mandatory Municipalities Ordi- 
nance of 1934, and the Local Councils Ordinance of 1941, as 
amended by the Law and Administration Ordinance of 1948, 
with all the powers that had been vested in the high com- 
missioner in this sphere now handed over to the minister of 
the interior. The minister supervises the activities of the local 
authorities through six district commissioners and district 
officers, who operate in 14 subdistricts. If a council’s work 
breaks down through gross inefficiency or chronic dissension 
among the councilors, the minister may appoint a commit- 
tee of officials (vaadah keruah) to administer its affairs until 
the next elections. 

Though in the early years of the State, Knesset members 
seemed united in the idea of giving local government a suit- 
able position in the Israeli democracy, and passing appropri- 
ate legislation to fulfill this vision, in fact no major changes 
were introduced in the local government system. 

Until 1978 municipal elections, first held in 1950, were 
held for municipal or local councils, and the councilors elected 
a mayor or head of the local council. From 1955 to 1973 local 
elections were held simultaneously with elections to the Knes- 
set. Since 1978 mayors and heads of local councils have been 
directly elected in elections held every four or five years. While 
the direct election of mayors and local council heads was con- 
sidered progress in the democratic sense, it has weakened the 
position of the major parties, increased the number of inde- 
pendent candidates and local lists, and increased the chances 
of mayors or heads of local councils being elected without en- 
joying a majority in the council, which has increased the bar- 
gaining power of splinter groups and individuals. Until 1989 
the Israel Labor Party managed to maintain its hegemony in 
local government - a hegemony it has since lost. 

Until 1996 mayors and local council heads could run 
for election in the Knesset within the framework of the lists 
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participating in the elections. Already in the elections to the 
Constituent Assembly several mayors and heads of local coun- 
cils were elected to the Knesset. Towards the end of the Tenth 
Knesset the Israel Labor Party forbade its Knesset members 
to serve simultaneously as mayors, as a result of which two 
Labor Knesset members resigned as mayors - Jacques Amir 
in Dimona and Aharon Nahmias in Safad. However, in the 
elections to the Eleventh Knesset several Labor mayors and 
heads of local councils were elected to the Knesset and refused 
to resign. In October 1996 an amendment was introduced to 
the Law on the Immunity, Rights and Duties of Members of 
the Knesset, prohibiting Knesset members to serve simulta- 
neously as mayors or heads of local councils. This was part of 
a decision to prohibit Knesset members to serve in any other 
position — with the exception of chairmen of one of the trade 
union associations - while serving in the Knesset, to ensure 
that they would carry out their duties as Knesset members 
on a full-time basis. It should be noted that when given the 
choice between serving in the Knesset or serving as mayors 
or heads of local councils the choice has almost always been 
in favor of the former. There are those who feel that this pro- 
hibition has weakened local government in Israel, since its 
heads have been removed from one of the main foci of influ- 
ence in the country. 

There are three types of local authority in Israel: munic- 
ipalities representing cities and larger towns; local councils 
representing small towns; and regional councils representing 
several small settlements of various sizes and types. In May 
2004 there were 70 municipalities (compared to eight in 1948), 
of which 57 were Jewish within the Green Line, three Jewish 
outside the Green Line, and 10 non-Jewish (Arab, Druze, and 
Circassian) within the Green Line. There were 142 local coun- 
cils (compared to 24 in 1948), of which 57 were Jewish within 
the Green Line, 14 Jewish outside the Green Line, and 71 non- 
Jewish within the Green Line. Finally there were 54 regional 
councils (compared to six rural and regional councils in 1948) 
representing several small settlements of various sizes and 
types, of which 45 were Jewish within the Green Line, seven 
Jewish outside the Green Line, and two non-Jewish within the 
Green Line. In the course of 2003, as part of a plan to increase 
the efficiency of the local government system, it was decided 
to reduce the number of small local councils by uniting some 
of them with each other or with existing municipalities. The 
plan succeeded only partially, primarily due to pressure from 
stronger local councils refusing to unite with weaker ones, and 
pressure from politicians concerned about the loss of jobs at 
the local authority level. 

The local authority provides two types of services: state 
services, especially in the sphere of education, welfare, and 
health, and local services, primarily in the spheres of sewage 
and sanitation, city planning, recreation, sports and cultural 
activities, and fire-fighting services. The budget of the authori- 
ties is divided into the “regular budget,’ earmarked for current 
activities, and “extraordinary budgets” for development pur- 
poses. The main sources of income are locally collected mu- 
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nicipal taxes, various charges for services provided and fees 
for licenses; income from government allocations for state 
services (in the case of education and welfare the government 
covers 75% of costs), and grants, to cover certain budgetary 
deficits. Towards the end of 2004, of the 266 local authorities, 
only 15 did not require grants in order to provide their inhab- 
itants with a basic level of services. Since the establishment of 
the state the scope of services provided by the local authorities 
has progressively grown, as has their financial dependence on 
the central government. 

Not all the local authorities have demonstrated respon- 
sible management, with some actually involved in corrupt 
practices. Early cases of corruption that reached the courts 
involved Shmuel Rechtman in Rehovot in the late 1970s and 
Aharon Abuhazeira in Ramleh in the early 1980s. In the 1990s 
and the beginning of the new millennium, such cases were no 
longer rare. Irresponsible management and corruption were 
among the reasons why the government has became increas- 
ingly wary of covering the deficits of many local authorities, 
and despite the appointment of several commissions of in- 
quiry (see below), the problem has not been resolved. Already 
in 1999 only half the local authorities managed to balance their 
budgets, while the rest had to borrow from the banks. In 2003 
only 55 authorities out of 266 were balanced. In 2004 numer- 
ous local authorities were unable to pay salaries to their em- 
ployees for months on end. 

Put another way, one might argue that the local govern- 
ment system in Israel is subject to a structural problem, due 
to the fact that the source of power of the authorities is the 
local populace but the main source of money to finance their 
activities, and the main source of decisions affecting them, is 
the central government. The centralization of the decision- 
making process is an inseparable part of the Israeli political 
culture, and it is therefore difficult for the local government 
to engage in independent activity, while the central govern- 
ment avoids delegating its powers downwards. 

Since 1964 six commissions have investigated the situa- 
tion in the local authorities with the intention of improving 
the situation. These were the Vitkon Committee of 1964, which 
investigated the tax system in local authorities; the Kubersky 
Committee of 1976, which dealt with improving the system 
of financing local authorities; the Zanbar Committee, which 
sat from 1976 to 1981 and dealt with the whole system of lo- 
cal government and the relations between the central and lo- 
cal governments; the Harmelech Committee, which sat from 
1991 to 1992 and investigated the level of services and budget- 
ary allocations for health and welfare in the local authorities; 
the Suari Committee, which sat from 1992 to 1993 and dealt 
with the deficit-covering grants to local authorities; and fi- 
nally the Shahar Committee, which sat from 1995 to 1998 and 
dealt with merging some of the smaller authorities and thus 
reducing their number. 


THE SEPARATION OF POWERS. Among parliamentary de- 
mocracies, such as Israel, the separation of powers among the 
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legislature, executive, and judiciary, even though extensive, 
is not absolute. Thus, it is not always possible to determine 
whether the checks and balances that have been installed in 
the system to ensure that none of the three administrative 
branches diverges from its legitimate sphere of activity have 
not themselves created a divergence. 

In the case of the Knesset and the government the separa- 
tion cannot be complete since the prime minister, most of the 
ministers, and all of the deputy ministers are Knesset members, 
and though they do not function as ordinary members they 
do vote in the plenum. Some of those who propose that Israel 
should adopt the so called “Norwegian Law” do so because 
they wish to do away with the anomaly created by the existing 
situation. In addition, the government is responsible for setting 
much of the Knesset’s agenda. Another sphere in which a blur- 
ring of the separation of powers occurs between the legislature 
and the executive is in the case of subsidiary legislation, where 
the ministries concerned lay down regulations based on the 
primary legislation, i.e., the laws passed by the Knesset. 

As is true in all parliamentary democracies (as opposed 
to presidential democracies) the Knesset is able to bring down 
the government by means of a vote of a motion of no-confi- 
dence, which since 1996 has required that at least 61 of the 120 
Knesset members vote for it. Until 1996 a simple majority of 
those voting could bring down the government. 

As to the separation of powers between the Knesset and 
the judiciary, in the absence of a constitution, and as a result 
of the activist inclination of the Supreme Court since the mid- 
19908, the courts have on several occasions declared a certain 
piece of legislation, or certain articles in a law, to be in con- 
tradiction to a basic law and consequently unconstitutional. 
The courts cannot abrogate a law, but they can call upon the 
Knesset to amend it. One of the proposals made in recent 
years to deal with this situation was the establishment of a 
constitutional court which will be separated from the regular 
judicial system and stop the ordinary courts from meddling 
in the work of the Knesset. 

In the case of the executive and the judiciary, part of the 
blurring in powers is created by the fact that the attorney gen- 
eral is not only a legal adviser to the government but is also 
the head of the state’s public prosecution. Furthermore, the 
relationship between the attorney general and the state attor- 
ney with the Ministry of Justice is also liable to create a certain 
blurring of the separation of powers, even though the method 
by which the attorney general and state attorney are chosen is 
supposed to ensure their independence within the system. It 
should be noted that while the activities of the executive are 
subject to judicial review, this is only true in so far as the up- 
holding of the law is concerned, and the courts refrain from 
deciding on purely political or military issues. 

Though the judges are completely free of the meddling 
of the legislature in their decisions, two Knesset members 
and two ministers (the minister of justice and another minis- 
ter) are members of the committee that selects and promotes 
judges. The minister of justice chairs the committee. 
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RELIGION AND STATE. Israel’s Declaration of Independence 
proclaims Israel to be a Jewish State. This was not meant to say 
that Israel would be Jewish in the sense that Jewish religious 
law would be supreme in the land as it is in various theocratic 
regimes, but merely that it would be the State of the Jews, in 
which all Jews (with few exceptions) would be allowed to set- 
tle, in which the official day of rest would be the Sabbath, the 
official holidays would be the Jewish holidays, and state em- 
blems and symbols would be Jewish. 

Though the law in the State of Israel, in all spheres ex- 
cept marriage, divorce, and burial, is the secular law passed 
by the Knesset, there is no strict separation between religion 
and the State. Thus, the chief rabbis, municipal rabbis, employ- 
ees of the religious councils, and their counterparts in other 
religions are financed by the State. Religious services, in the 
form of synagogues, mikvaot, and the provision of wedding 
and burial services, are also the responsibility of the State. In 
the sphere of weddings and burial services the religious au- 
thorities have an almost absolute monopoly that is only very 
slowly being broken as a result of growing numbers of citi- 
zens who are either denied such services (in the case of mixed 
marriages and persons not considered Jewish by the religious 
establishment, which is exclusively Orthodox) or demand al- 
ternative, non-religious or non-Orthodox services. 

But even in the so-called secular law book, there is quite 
a bit of “religious legislation” — laws that curtail certain activi- 
ties that touch upon religious beliefs and observance such as 
the sale of pork, working on the Sabbath, archaeological digs 
in locations, where there are burial grounds, the performance 
of postmortems, etc. 

It should be noted, however, that there are religious 
circles in Israel - both in the haredi and National Religious 
camps — that do not accept the supremacy of the laws passed 
by the Knesset over the halakhah, or at least do not accept its 
supremacy in certain spheres. This is the basis for the opposi- 
tion of certain circles to the introduction of a secular consti- 
tution in Israel and for the rejection by some of government 
decisions which are felt to be in violation of the halakhah, such 
as the decision to remove Jewish settlements from the Gaza 
Strip and the West Bank. 

[Edwin Emanuel Gutmann / Susan Hattis Rolef (2™4 ed.)] 
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LEGAL AND JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


UNDER THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE (1876-1917) 


Judiciary 

Throughout the period from the promulgation of the Ottoman 
Constitution of 1876 until the present time there have been 
both secular and religious courts exercising jurisdiction in 
the territory of the land of Israel, but the extent of the juris- 
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diction of such courts, the qualifications of the judges thereof 
and of the persons authorized to plead therein, the procedure 
thereof and the language of pleading therein have varied from 
time to time. 

Under the Ottoman Constitution of 1876 it was strictly 
forbidden to institute any extraordinary court other than 
the established courts of justice, but arbitrators might be ap- 
pointed subject to the provisions laid down by law, and a spe- 
cial high court could be convened by Imperial Irade when nec- 
essary to try ministers, members of the Court of Requests or 
any person who was guilty of an attempt against the person 
or rights of the sultan or who had attempted to endanger the 
safety of the state. The constitution also provided that cases 
under Shari‘a (Muslim religious) law had to be heard by the 
Shari‘a Courts and civil cases by the Civil Courts. 


RELIGIOUS CouRTS. Shari‘a Courts were given jurisdiction 
in matters not within the jurisdiction of the Civil Courts, such 
as property in waqf (Muslim religious trust), inhibitions and 
the termination of inhibitions, wills, the appointment and 
removal of guardians and trustees, and the granting of loans 
from the estates of orphans and waqf estates. They also had 
jurisdiction to hear suits to decide the shares of heirs to prop- 
erty and suits relating to estates in which letters of adminis- 
tration had to be taken out, as well as all other suits concern- 
ing rights under the Shari‘a law. Where the parties before a 
Shari‘a Court made a written agreement that a matter in dis- 
pute should be dealt with by the Shari‘a Court, although it 
was within the jurisdiction of the Civil Court, no application 
could subsequently be entertained in the matter by the Civil 
Court. The Ministry of Justice in Constantinople exercised 
administrative powers in regard to the procedure and inter- 
nal organization of the Shari‘a Courts, the rules of procedure 
for which were established by law. The Jewish and Christian 
Religious Courts had jurisdiction over members of their re- 
spective communities in matters of personal status. 


CIVIL CouRTS. Under Regulations of June 30, 1877, courts 
were divided into two divisions, namely, civil and criminal, 
in each of which there were courts of first instance and courts 
of appeal. In addition, there were Peace Courts and Courts of 
First Instance presided over by a single judge. Courts of First 
Instance were established in every qada’ (sub-district) of the 
empire competent to hear civil actions when the subject matter 
did not exceed 5,000 piasters or a revenue of 500 piasters per 
annum without appeal. In cases of higher amounts there was 
a right of appeal to a Court of Appeal. There were 13 Courts 
of First Instance west of the Jordan. Commercial Courts were 
established in important commercial centers; in other places 
commercial cases were dealt with by the civil courts. In such 
cases an appeal lay to the Commercial Court in the chief town 
of the vilayet (province), and from judgments of the latter an 
appeal lay to the Commercial Court of Constantinople. In 
each qada a Criminal Court, consisting of a president and two 
members, was competent to deal with contraventions with- 
out right of appeal, and crimes subject to appeal to a Court 
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of Appeal. A court of appeal in the principal town of each 
vilayet was competent to hear appeals from courts of first in- 
stance. Such courts were divided into two sections, a civil and 
a criminal section, and were composed of five or more judges. 
‘There were three courts of appeal in Palestine, one in each of 
the sanjaks (districts) of Jerusalem, Balqa (Nablus), and Acre. 
Finally, there was a Court of Cassation for the whole empire 
in Constantinople. It was divided into three sections, a civil 
section, a criminal section and a Court of Requests. 

In the courts that were composed of three or of five 
judges the president was a professional judge. Not infre- 
quently he had graduated as a clerk or registrar of the courts. 
The other judges were usually laymen of some local position 
or apprentices in the judicial service, and it was understood 
that their function in part was to see that members of their 
religious community were not oppressed in judgment. Under 
the constitution of 1876, duly appointed judges who were ap- 
pointed by the state and held an Imperial Berat were to be ir- 
removable, though their resignation might be accepted; their 
promotion, transfers, and pensions, and their removal on ac- 
count of a conviction, were to be subject to a special law, which 
should indicate the qualifications required. The persons au- 
thorized to plead in the courts were the few advocates who 
had obtained a diploma in the Law School of Constantinople 
and a few persons who had certificates of practice before the 
courts in virtue of a long apprenticeship. The language of the 
courts was Turkish, and their procedure was based on that of 
the French courts. The position of foreigners was usually safe- 
guarded by the consular authorities of their country until the 
Ottoman government unilaterally declared the Capitulations 
abolished at the outbreak of World War 1. 


Legislation 

Under the Ottoman Constitution of 1876 the sultan was em- 
powered to sanction and promulgate all legislation, to make 
proposals for all kinds of laws, and to safeguard and enforce 
the rules of the Shari‘a and the laws of the state. Islam was 
the religion of the Ottoman Empire, but subject thereto the 
state was required to protect the free exercise of all religions 
recognized in the empire and the integral enjoyment, in ac- 
cordance with previous practice, of all religious privileges 
granted to the various communities, provided that such reli- 
gions were not contrary to public morals or conducive to the 
disturbance of public order. All Ottoman subjects were equal 
in the eyes of the law as regards both rights and duties, ex- 
cept for matters relating to religion. Turkish was the official 
language of the state. 

The parliament consisted of the senate and the chamber 
of deputies. The president and members of the senate were ap- 
pointed directly by the sultan for life. They had to be at least 
40 years of age and well-known persons who had gained by 
their acts the confidence and reliance of the public and had 
a past of honorable government service. Among those eli- 
gible for appointment were chief rabbis. The deputies were 
elected by secret ballot and had to be at least 30 years of age 
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and Ottoman subjects. There was one deputy for every 50,000 
Ottoman subjects. 

Bills passed and accepted by both houses came into force 
when approved and sanctioned by an Imperial Irade issued 
by the sultan. All laws, usages, and customs in force at the 
time of the constitution remained in force unless and until 
amended or repealed. Subsequent laws and regulations had to 
be based on public morals and human relations and on such 
principles of Muhammadan law and jurisprudence as might 
be best suited to human intercourse and requirements of the 
time. This constitution was suspended, however, by order of 
the sultan a few months after its introduction. It was only put 
into effect - and then intermittently - after the Young Turk 
revolution of 1908. Under the Law on the Method of Publish- 
ing and Proclaiming Laws and Rules, laws and rules issued un- 
der Imperial Irade had to be published without delay in the ju- 
dicial gazette and inserted in the dustiir, the official collection 
of laws. They then came into operation over the whole of the 
Ottoman Empire from the date specified in the text or, when 
no date was specified, 60 days after the date of publication. 
No law or rule could have retrospective effect, except in cases 
where a lesser penalty was substituted for a greater. 

The Ottoman laws were of three categories: those written 
originally in Turkish, those written originally in Arabic and 
translated into Turkish, and those written originally in a Euro- 
pean language, mainly French, and translated into Turkish. 
The most important of those laws written originally in Ara- 
bic is the Mejelle, an elaborate code of 1,851 articles contain- 
ing rules of law and maxims of Muhammadan jurisprudence. 
It is little more than a Turkish translation from the Arab au- 
thorities on Muhammadan law, which is based primarily on 
the Koran and custom. The substantive part of the Mejelle 
is arranged in 16 books dealing with: sale, hire, guarantee, 
transfer of debt, pledges, trusts and trusteeship, gift, wrong- 
ful appropriation and destruction, interdiction, constraint and 
preemption, joint ownership, agency, settlement and release, 
admissions, actions, evidence and administration of oath, and 
administration of justice by the court. 

French influence reigned supreme in the Ottoman Em- 
pire from the early part of the 19 century, when the Turkish 
sultans, who were the sole legislators, began to carry out the 
legal reforms insisted upon by the European powers. To save 
time and trouble they borrowed almost en bloc the principal 
legal codes of France, such as the commercial, maritime, civil 
procedure, and criminal codes. This borrowing process con- 
tinued almost without interruption until Turkey entered World 
War 1. It is therefore impossible fully to understand Ottoman 
legal principles without a study of French law, and Turkish law- 
yers and judges frequently consulted French legal textbooks 
and court decisions on difficult or disputed points of law. 


UNDER THE BRITISH MANDATE (1917-1948) 


British Military Administration, 1917-1920 
One of the first acts of the British Military Administration in 
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the Occupied Enemy Territory of Palestine was to reestab- 
lish the courts, reopening them in Jerusalem on July 24, 1918. 
They reduced their number to two Courts of First Instance 
in the original occupied territory of southern Palestine, one 
at Jerusalem and the other at Jaffa, and subsequently, when 
northern Palestine was occupied in the autumn of 1918, two 
others, one at Nablus and the other at Haifa, each with a Brit- 
ish president and two Palestinian judges. In addition, a Court 
of Appeal was established for the whole country, composed 
of two British and four Palestinian judges: two Muslims, one 
Orthodox Christian, and one Jew. Three of the original judges 
of that court were taken from the small band of advocates 
practicing in Palestine, who were of higher caliber than the 
Ottoman judges. In addition, a number of Turkish judges were 
appointed for the Peace Courts to deal with the smaller cases. 
The first head of the legal department of the British Military 
Administration, known as the senior judicial officer, was a 
British army officer (Major Orme Clarke) who had been ad- 
viser to the Ottoman Ministry of Justice a year before World 
War 1. He was the administrative head of all the judges, clerks, 
and staff of the Civil Courts and laid the foundations of the 
Palestine judicial system. He also appointed the judges of the 
Muslim Religious Courts after consultation with a committee 
composed of the Muslim members of the Court of Appeal and 
the inspectors of the Shari‘a Courts. The records of the civil 
courts, which had previously been kept in Turkish, were, as 
from the British occupation, kept in Arabic, which was then 
the predominant language in the country. The privileges of the 
consular jurisdiction which had been enjoyed by foreigners 
in Palestine by virtue of the Capitulations were not restored, 
but provisions were made for trial by British judges of cases 
in which foreigners were involved. 


British Civil Administration, 1920-48 

JUDICIAL. The above military system was retained with sev- 
eral modifications by the British Civil Administration. Dur- 
ing the first two years (1920-22), the legal secretary, who had 
replaced the senior judicial officer of the British Military 
Administration, besides being the legal adviser of the high 
commissioner, was the administrative head of the courts 
and responsible for the appointments and dismissals. In 1922 
he was replaced as administrative head of the courts by the 
chief justice of Palestine, who was the head of the judiciary, 
and he became the attorney general. The Courts of First In- 
stance became District Courts, the Criminal Courts became 
the Court of Criminal Assize, and the Peace Courts became 
Magistrates’ Courts. 


Civil Courts. The Civil Courts established by the Palestine Or- 
der-in-Council, 1922, were the Magistrates’ Courts, the Dis- 
trict Courts, the Court of Criminal Assize, and the Supreme 
Court. The high commissioner was also empowered, by or- 
der, to establish Land Courts, as might be required from time 
to time. Magistrates’ Courts had the jurisdiction assigned to 
them by the Ottoman Magistrates Law of 1913 as amended by 
Palestine legislation. District Courts had jurisdiction as Courts 
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of First Instance in all civil matters not within the jurisdiction 
of the Magistrates’ Courts and in criminal matters not within 
the jurisdiction of the Court of Criminal Assize, and as Ap- 
pellate Courts from the Magistrates’ Courts. Each was com- 
posed of a British president and two Palestinian judges. Any 
two judges of a District Court could sit to try misdemean- 
ors and civil cases, but the full court had to sit to try grave 
charges and hear appeals. The Court of Criminal Assize had 
exclusive jurisdiction with regard to offenses punishable with 
death and such jurisdiction with regard to other offenses as 
might be prescribed by ordinance. It was composed of the 
chief justice, or any British judge of the Supreme Court, and 
the full District Court of the district in which the crime was 
committed. The Supreme Court, sitting as a Court of Appeal, 
had jurisdiction, subject to the provisions of any Ordinance, 
to hear appeals from all judgments given by a District Court in 
first instance, the Court of Criminal Assize, or a Land Court. 
Sitting as a High Court of Justice, it had jurisdiction to hear 
and determine petitions or applications not within the juris- 
diction of any other court and necessary to be decided for the 
administration of justice. 

In civil matters when the amount or value in dispute ex- 
ceeded LP500 an appeal lay from the Supreme Court to His 
Majesty in Council under Article 44 of the Palestine Order- 
in-Council. In criminal matters, according to a decision of 
the Privy Council, an appeal lay to it if it gave leave, but such 
appeals were very rare. Under Article 45 of the Palestine 
Order-in-Council, 1922, the high commissioner was em- 
powered by order to establish for the district of Beersheba 
and other tribal areas separate Tribal Courts, in which tribal 
custom was applied insofar as it was not repugnant to natural 
justice or morality. In addition there were Municipal courts 
and military courts. The former, established under the Mu- 
nicipal Courts Ordinance (of 1928) in certain municipal areas, 
had jurisdiction to try offenses against municipal regulations 
and bylaws and certain other offenses, such as town plan- 
ning offenses committed within the municipal area, while the 
Military Courts had jurisdiction to try offenses under the 
Emergency Regulations, 1936 and the Defense (Emergency) 
Regulations, 1945. There were also numerous tribunals, in 
many of which a judge presided, established under various 
laws, as need arose, to deal with special classes of cases, such 
as those for general claims, shipping, and rents. The civil 
courts were empowered to exercise jurisdiction in all matters 
and over all persons in Palestine, but they were expressly pre- 
cluded from exercising jurisdiction in any proceeding whatso- 
ever over the high commissioner or his official or other resi- 
dence or his official or other property, and no action could 
be brought against the Government of Palestine or any de- 
partment thereof unless with the written consent of the high 
commissioner previously obtained. During the period of the 
Mandatory regime, nearly all the Ottoman rules of procedure 
in civil and criminal cases were replaced by rules based upon 
those obtaining in England save that no provision was made 
for trial by jury. 
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Jurisdiction over Foreigners. Article 8 of the Mandate declared 
that the privileges and immunities of foreigners, including the 
benefits of consular jurisdiction and protection as formerly 
enjoyed by Capitulations or usage in the Ottoman Empire, 
should not be applicable in Palestine, and Article 9 provided 
that the Mandatory regime should be responsible for seeing 
that the judicial system established in Palestine should assure 
to foreigners, as well as to natives, a complete guarantee of 
their rights. The Palestine Order-in-Council, therefore, con- 
tained special provisions for the exercise of jurisdiction over 
foreigners. It defined “foreigner” as meaning any person who 
was a national or subject of a European or American state or 
of Japan, but as not including native inhabitants of a territory 
protected by, or administered under, a Mandate granted to a 
European state, Ottoman subjects, and persons who had lost 
Ottoman nationality and had not acquired any other nation- 
ality, but the definition was altered by the Palestine Amend- 
ment Order-in-Council, 1935, to mean a person who was not 
a Palestinian citizen. Under the provisions, matters concern- 
ing foreigners had to be dealt with by a British judge or a ma- 
jority of British judges. The burden of proof that they were 
entitled to be treated as foreigners was upon the persons 
claiming that right. The Order-in-Council also provided that 
a consul in Palestine might execute such non-contentious 
measures in relation to the personal status of nationals of his 
state as the high commissioner with the approval of the sec- 
retary of state might from time to time prescribe by regula- 
tion. By the Personal Status (Consular Powers) Regulations 
of Dec. 1, 1922, the high commissioner prescribed such non- 
contentious measures. 


Religious Courts. In matters of personal status, namely, suits 
regarding marriage or divorce, alimony, maintenance, guard- 
ianship, legitimation and adoption of minors, inhibition from 
dealing with property of persons who are legally incompetent, 
successions, wills and legacies, and the administration of the 
property of absent persons, jurisdiction was conferred by the 
Palestine Order-in-Council, 1922, upon the courts of the reli- 
gious communities established and exercising jurisdiction at 
the date of the Order (Sept. 1, 1922), namely the Muslim Re- 
ligious Courts, the Rabbinical Courts, and the courts of the 
nine recognized Christian communities: Eastern (Orthodox), 
Latin (Catholic), Gregorian Armenian, Armenian (Catholic), 
Syrian (Catholic), Chaldean (Uniate), Greek (Catholic) Mal- 
kite, Maronite, and Syrian Orthodox. The Muslim Religious 
Courts were given exclusive jurisdiction in matters of personal 
status of Muslims and also exclusive jurisdiction in cases of 
the constitution or internal administration of a waqf consti- 
tuted for the benefit of Muslims before a Muslim Religious 
Court, and there was an appeal from the court of the qadi to 
the Muslim Religious Court of Appeal, whose decision was 
final. The Rabbinical Courts of the Jewish community and 
the courts of the several Christian communities had exclu- 
sive jurisdiction in matters of marriage and divorce, alimony 
and confirmation of wills of members of their community, 
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other than foreigners, and jurisdiction in any other matter of 
personal status of such persons, where all the parties to the 
action consented to their jurisdiction. The Rabbinical Courts 
and the courts of the several Christian communities, also had 
exclusive jurisdiction over any case as to the constitution or 
internal administration of a waqf or religious endowment 
constituted before these courts according to the religious law 
of the community concerned. 

Matters of personal status affecting foreigners other than 
Muslims were within the jurisdiction of the District Courts, 
but those courts had no jurisdiction to pronounce a decree of 
dissolution of marriage. Foreigners could consent to matters 
of personal status being tried by the courts of the religious 
communities having jurisdiction in like matters affecting 
Palestinian citizens, but such courts, other than Muslim Re- 
ligious Courts, had no power to grant a decree of dissolution 
of marriage to a foreign subject. Where any action of personal 
status involved persons of different religious communities, 
application could be made by any party to the chief justice, 
who was required, with the assistance, if he thought fit, of as- 
sessors from the communities concerned, to decide which 
court should have jurisdiction. Whenever a question arose 
as to whether or not a case was one of personal status within 
the exclusive jurisdiction of a Religious Court, the matter had 
to be referred to a Special Tribunal composed of two British 
judges of the Supreme Court and the president of the highest 
court in Palestine of the religious community concerned, or a 
judge appointed by him. The chief justice or the senior puisne 
judge of the Supreme Court, presided over the Tribunal. 

The jurisdiction of the Rabbinical Courts and the Chris- 
tian Religious Courts remained unchanged throughout the 
period of the Mandatory regime, but that of the Muslim Reli- 
gious Courts was altered by the Palestine Amendment Order- 
in-Council, 1939, whereunder they could exercise jurisdiction 
over Muslims who were foreigners only if, according to their 
national law, Muslim Religious Courts had jurisdiction over 
them in matters of personal status. No provision was made in 
the Palestine Order-in-Council, 1922, for the granting by the 
courts of orders or decrees in connection with the marriage 
of persons neither of whom was a Muslim or a member of the 
Jewish community or of any of the nine recognized Christian 
communities, or for the dissolution or annulment of such mar- 
riages. The Palestine Amendment Order-in-Council, 1939, au- 
thorized the making by ordinance of provision for such mat- 
ters, but no such ordinance was enacted. 


Appointment and Qualifications of Judges. Under the Palestine 
Order-in-Council, 1922, the high commissioner was empow- 
ered, subject to the direction of the secretary of state, to ap- 
point, or authorize the appointment of, such public officers of 
the government under such designations as he might think fit, 
and to prescribe their duties, and all such officers, unless oth- 
erwise provided by law, held their offices until the Order-in- 
Council was amended in 1939, during the pleasure of the high 
commissioner and thereafter during His Majesty’s pleasure. 
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Under the Courts Ordinance, every judge of the Su- 
preme Court or of a District Court had to be appointed by 
the high commissioner and held office during the pleasure of 
His Majesty. The persons qualified to be appointed as British 
judges were British judges of any court in Palestine already 
appointed at the date of the commencement of the Courts Or- 
dinance (Sept. 1, 1924), and any person, being a British sub- 
ject, who had been duly admitted to practice as a barrister- 
at-law or advocate in any part of His Majesty's dominions, or 
in any territory which was under His Majesty’s protection, or 
in any territory in respect of which His Majesty had accepted 
a mandate from the League of Nations, and who was in any 
case of not less than three years’ standing. Persons qualified to 
be appointed as Palestinian judges were judges of any court in 
Palestine already appointed at the date of the commencement 
of the ordinance, persons who had held office in Palestine as 
magistrates or junior government advocates or inspectors of 
the courts for not less than three years in any one of those of- 
fices or consecutively in one or any one of those offices, and 
advocates of Palestine of not less than three years’ standing. 

Magistrates were appointed by the high commissioner 
by warrant. Under the Magistrates’ Courts Jurisdiction Ordi- 
nance the high commissioner was empowered to impose by 
the warrant of appointment such restrictions or limitations 
upon the jurisdiction of the appointee as he thought fit, and 
it was the practice to issue restricted warrants to district com- 
missioners and British district officers, as well as to a number 
of Palestinian officers who had passed an elementary law ex- 
amination, to enable them to try minor criminal charges, to 
issue warrants of arrest, and to release on bail. 

The qadis of the Muslim Religious Courts, the presi- 
dent and members of the Muslim Religious Court of Ap- 
peal and the inspectors of the Muslim Religious Courts were 
nominated by the Supreme Muslim Shari‘a Council for ap- 
proval by the Palestine Government and, after such approval, 
were appointed by that council, the president and members 
whereof received salaries from the Palestine government in 
consideration of their services in connection with the affairs 
of the Muslim Religious Courts. Under the Jewish Commu- 
nity Rules each Rabbinical Office sat as a Rabbinical Court 
of First Instance, and the Rabbinical Council was the Court 
of Appeal in matters in which the Rabbinical Courts had ju- 
risdiction. The judges of the courts of the recognized Chris- 
tian religious communities were appointed by the heads of 
the communities. 


Qualifications of Advocates. Under the Advocates Ordinance, 
1922, licenses to practice as advocate in Palestine were issued 
by the chief justice, who was advised by a Legal Board ap- 
pointed by him consisting of at least three members who were 
officials of the government holding office of a legal or judicial 
character and not less than two advocates practicing before 
the civil courts. Licenses were granted either to practice be- 
fore any civil courts or before any Muslim Religious Court in 
Palestine. Applicants for a license to practice before any civil 
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court had to satisfy the Legal Board that they had attained 
the age of 25 (reduced to 23 in 1944), had passed not less than 
two years’ service in a licensed advocates’ office, and were 
adequately qualified by examination as to their knowledge of 
law. Qualifying examinations were taken by students of the 
Palestine Government Law School, known as the Jerusalem 
Law Classes; persons with legal qualifications acquired abroad 
could take qualifying examinations in Palestine law. 

Applicants for a license to practice before the Muslim 
Religious Courts had to satisfy the board that they were ad- 
equately qualified by examination as to their knowledge of 
Muslim law and were of good character, or that they were so 
certified by the Supreme Muslim Shari‘a Council. Advocates 
alleged to be guilty of disgraceful, fraudulent, or unprofes- 
sional conduct were subject to Courts of Discipline constituted 
by, and subject to, the control of the chief justice. Until the or- 
dinance was amended in 1930, no woman could be granted a 
license to practice as an advocate. That disqualification was 
removed by the amending ordinance, but a woman holding 
such a license did not have the right of audience in a Tribal 
Court or in a Muslim Religious Court unless she was certi- 
fied by the Supreme Muslim Shari‘a Council to be qualified 
to practice. Under the Law Council Ordinance, 1938, the Le- 
gal Board was replaced by the Law Council, which was com- 
posed of not less than six members appointed by the high 
commissioner of whom not less than four had to be practic- 
ing advocates, with the attorney general as ex officio chair- 
man. It was also empowered to inquire into the conduct of 
advocates and persons permitted to practice before the Mus- 
lim Religious Courts. 


LEGISLATION. Under the Mandate for Palestine, confirmed 
by the Council of the League of Nations on July 24, 1922, His 
Britannic Majesty, who had been selected by the principal Al- 
lied Powers as mandatory for Palestine, was given full powers 
of legislation and of administration in Palestine save as such 
powers were limited by the terms of the Mandate. Under ar- 
ticle 15, the mandatory was required to ensure complete free- 
dom of conscience and the free exercise of all forms of worship 
for all, subject only to the maintenance of public order and 
morals. There was to be no discrimination of any kind between 
the inhabitants of Palestine on grounds of race, religion, or 
language, and no one was to be excluded from the country on 
the sole ground of his religious belief. Under article 22 Eng- 
lish, Arabic, and Hebrew were the official languages. Under 
article 21 the mandatory was required to secure the enactment 
of a law of antiquities based on the rules set out in that article. 
Such a law - the Antiquities Ordinance - was enacted and is 
still in force. Under article 7 the administration of Palestine 
was made responsible for enacting a nationality law, which was 
to facilitate the acquisition of Palestinian citizenship by Jews 
taking up their permanent residence in the country. 

The Palestine Order-in-Council, 1922, was made by His 
Britannic Majesty by virtue and in exercise of his powers in 
that behalf by the U.K. Foreign Jurisdiction Act, 1890 or oth- 
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erwise, and came into force on Sept. 1, 1922. It provided (arti- 
cle 46) that the jurisdiction of the civil courts should be exer- 
cised in conformity with the Ottoman law in force in Palestine 
on Nov. 1, 1914 (the date when Turkey entered World War 1), 
such later Ottoman laws as had been or might be declared to 
be in force by public notice, and such orders-in-council, or- 
dinances, and regulations as were in force in Palestine at the 
date of the commencement of the order (Sept. 1, 1922) or might 
thereafter be applied or enacted. Subject thereto, and so far as 
the same should not extend or apply, the jurisdiction of the 
courts should be exercised in conformity with the substance 
of the common law and the doctrines of equity in force in 
England, so far as the circumstances of Palestine and its in- 
habitants and the limits of His Majesty’s jurisdiction permit- 
ted and subject to such qualification as local circumstances 
rendered necessary. 

Provision was made for the election of a legislative coun- 
cil in and for Palestine, but the election held was boycotted 
by the Arabs (see *Governance), and was declared by the Pal- 
estine (Amendment) Order-in-Council, 1923, to be null and 
void. By article 3 of the amending order-in-council the power 
to legislate in and for Palestine was vested in the high com- 
missioner appointed by His Majesty in council, and it was 
exercised by him alone throughout the period of the manda- 
tory regime. He was given full power and authority, without 
prejudice to the powers inherent in or reserved by the Pales- 
tine Order-in-Council to His Majesty, and subject to any con- 
ditions and limitations prescribed by royal instructions, and 
after consultation with the advisory council composed of se- 
nior government officials, to promulgate such ordinances as 
were necessary for the peace, order, and good government 
of Palestine. 

However, no ordinance could be promulgated which re- 
stricted complete freedom of conscience and the free exercise 
of all forms of worship, save insofar as was required for the 
maintenance of public order and morals, or which tended to 
discriminate in any way between the inhabitants of Palestine 
on the ground of race, religion, or language; or which was in 
any way repugnant to, or inconsistent with, the provisions of 
the Mandate. Furthermore, no ordinance which concerned 
matters dealt with specifically by the provisions of the Man- 
date could be promulgated until a draft thereof had been com- 
municated to a secretary of state and approved by him, with 
or without amendment. 

Every ordinance promulgated by the high commissioner 
was subject to disallowance by His Majesty within one year of 
the date of its promulgation, while certain classes of ordinance 
could not be promulgated by the high commissioner unless 
he had previously obtained instructions thereupon from one 
of His Majesty’s principal secretaries of state. Those included 
ordinances relating to immigration, divorce, Palestine cur- 
rency, or the issue of bank notes; ordinances the provisions of 
which appeared inconsistent with obligations imposed upon 
His Majesty by treaty or by the Mandate; and ordinances in- 
terfering with the discipline or control of His Majesty's forces 
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by land, sea, or air. No ordinance could be promulgated unless 
a draft had first been made public for one calendar month at 
least before its enactment, unless immediate enactment was, 
in the judgment of the high commissioner, indispensably nec- 
essary in the public interest. 

Article 35 of the order-in-council applied to Palestine 
the enactments in the First Schedule to the Foreign Jurisdic- 
tion Act, 1890, with certain modifications. (Generally speak- 
ing, Palestine ordinances were modeled upon English law 
and cannot be fully understood without a thorough study of 
its principles and the decisions of the English courts on the 
English law upon which they were based.) All ordinances were 
published in English, Arabic, and Hebrew and the Interpreta- 
tion Ordinance provided that in the case of any discrepancy 
between the English text and the Arabic or Hebrew text, the 
English text should prevail. In some ordinances, such as the 
Bills of Exchange Ordinance, the Partnership Ordinance, and 
the Bankruptcy Ordinance, 1936, it is expressly provided that 
they are to be interpreted by reference to the relevant law of 
England. In the Criminal Code Ordinance, 1936, it is provided 
that it is to be interpreted in accordance with the principles 
of legal interpretation obtaining in England, and expressions 
used in it are to be presumed, so far as is consistent with their 
context except as may be otherwise expressly provided, to be 
used with the meaning attached to them in English law and 
are to be construed in accordance therewith. The Civil Wrongs 
Ordinance, 1944, must be similarly interpreted, but subject to 
the Interpretation Ordinance. 

For the most part, by the time the Mandate was termi- 
nated, Palestine legislation had replaced the Ottoman law 
which formed part of the law of Palestine on Nov. 1, 1914, 
when Turkey entered the war, although some important parts 
of it, including part of the civil law (Mejelle) and the Land 
Law, were not replaced. Thus, for example, the commercial 
and criminal law and the law of civil and criminal procedure 
were replaced by Palestine legislation modeled upon English 
law adapted to local circumstances. The process started at the 
very beginning of the mandatory regime and continued with 
increasing speed throughout the period. On the other hand, 
in the early days of the Mandate the Palestine courts were very 
reluctant to apply English judge-made law, although during 
the second half of the period, in view of certain decisions of 
His Britannic Majesty’s Privy Council, which was an appellate 
court from the Supreme Court of Palestine, they increasingly 
introduced English judge-made law into the law of Palestine, 
and referred more and more in their judgments to English le- 
gal textbooks and judicial decisions. 

[Henry Eli Baker] 


IN THE STATE OF ISRAEL 


ISRAEL'S DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. On Friday, 5 
Iyyar 5708, May 14, 1948, the establishment of the State of Is- 
rael — the Jewish state in Palestine - was proclaimed by the 
National Council (Moezet ha-Am). The Council comprised 
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37 representatives of the Jewish community of Erez Israel (the 
yishuv) and of the Zionist movement. The Mandate over Pal- 
estine, which the League of Nations had conferred on Great 
Britain in 1922, had come to an end. The British Parliament, 
for its part, had enacted on April 29, 1948, the Palestine Act, 
by which the jurisdiction of the British Crown over Palestine 
would cease on May 15, 1948. The Declaration of the Estab- 
lishment of the State turned the National Council into a pro- 
visional legislature called the Provisional State Council, which 
together with its executive arm, the National Administration 
(Minhelet ha-Am) served as a provisional government. These 
were to function until regular authorities were duly elected, 
in accordance with a constitution which was to be instituted 
not later than October 1, 1948. The Declaration included the 
“credo” of the new state: 


THE STATE OF ISRAEL will be open for Jewish immigration and 
for the Ingathering of Exiles; it will foster the development of 
the country for the benefit of all its inhabitants; it will be based 
on freedom, justice and peace as envisaged by the prophets of 
Israel; it will ensure complete equality of social and political 
rights to all its inhabitants irrespective of religion, race or sex; 
it will guarantee freedom of religion, conscience, language, 
education and culture; it will safeguard the Holy Places of all 
religions; and it will be faithful to the principles of the Charter 
of the United Nations. 


The development of constitutional law in Israel corresponds to 
the course which the Declaration of the Establishment of the 
State of Israel has run to reach its present status in Israel's le- 
gal system. In the early days of the State of Israel, the tendency 
of the Supreme Court was to deny the Declaration any legal 
force, let alone any constitutional status; the Declaration was 
regarded as a political instrument to be used on the interna- 
tional level (Ziv v. Gubernik (1948) 1 PD 85). Thus the Supreme 
Court refused to accept the argument that certain Mandatory 
Emergency Regulations, empowering the authorities to de- 
tain - without due process — a person suspected of acts preju- 
dicial to public safety, contravened the Declaration, wherein 
human rights and individual liberties were expressly guaran- 
teed (El-Kharbutli v. Defense Minister (1949) 2 PD 5). Ata later 
stage the Supreme Court saw in the Declaration an instrument 
for the interpretation of statutes. Thus in the landmark deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court in what was probably Israel’s most 
famous and consequential civil rights case (Kol ha-Am v. Min- 
ister of the Interior (1953) 7 PD 87i, where the respondent had 
suspended the publication of a newspaper after it published an 
article which in the minister's opinion was “likely to endanger 
the public peace,” in the language of the Mandatory Press Or- 
dinance), Supreme Court President Agranat declared: 


The system of laws under which the political institutions ... 
have been established and function are witness to the fact that 
this is indeed a State founded on democracy. Moreover, the 
matters set forth in the Declaration of Independence — espe- 
cially as regards basing the State “on the foundations of free- 
dom” and securing freedom of conscience — meant that Israel 
is a freedom-loving state. It is true that the Declaration “does 
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not include any constitutional law laying down any rule regard- 
ing the maintaining or repeal of any ordinances or laws” ... yet 
insofar as it “expresses the vision of the people and its faith” ... 
we are bound to pay attention to the matters set forth therein 
when we come to interpret and give meaning to the laws of 
the state, including the provisions of a law made at the time of 
the Mandate and adopted by the State after its establishment; 
for it is a well-known opinion that the law of a people must be 
studied in the light of its national way of life. Thus ... we must 
interpret the term “likely, when we read it together with the 
other matters stated in (the) section ..., in the sense of “near 
certainty” .... 


A further development in the legal interpretation of the Dec- 
laration occurred when the Supreme Court saw in it the 
source of such human rights and freedoms as those of free- 
dom of expression (Israel Film Studies Ltd. v. Levi Gerri and 
Film Censorship Board (1969) 23 PD (1) 693), or freedom of 
worship (Peretz v. Kefar Shmaryahu Religious Council (1962) 
16 PD 2101). In the case of Yerdor v. Chairman of the Central 
Elections Committee for the Sixth Knesset (1965) (19 PD 3, 
365) the appellant represented a party list which was refused 
confirmation by the Elections Committee. Technically, the 
list was valid, but its platform did not recognize the integrity 
of the State of Israel nor its existing boundaries. Most of the 
members in the list were former members of the El Ard group, 
which had been outlawed by government decree. The Supreme 
Court dismissed the appeal (by majority decision). In the deci- 
sion, President Agranat stated that the continuing existence of 
the State of Israel was the major premise in the light of which 
all Israeli laws have to be interpreted. This underlying condi- 
tion was derived from an interpretation of the Declaration of 
the Establishment of the State of Israel and is considered to 
be a “fundamental constitutional fact, the existence of which 
no organ of the State, be it administrative, judicial or quasi- 
judicial, may deny when it comes to exercise any of its pow- 
ers.’ Following this line of reasoning the president arrived at 
the conclusion that, notwithstanding the candidates’ eligibil- 
ity when treated as individuals, the list of candidates, qua list, 
had no right to take part in the elections to the Knesset. The 
Declaration, in effect, received through this decision a supra- 
constitutional character. 

Several attempts were made in the Knesset to confer on 
the Declaration the status of law, but they all failed. In 1994 
the Declaration reached the acme of its legal standing, when 
a new section was added to Basic Law: Human Dignity and 
Freedom and Basic Law: Freedom of Occupation. Called “Ba- 
sic Principles,’ it read as follows: “Fundamental human rights 
in Israel are founded upon recognition of the value of the hu- 
man being, the sanctity of human life, and the principle that 
all persons are free; these rights shall be upheld in the spirit 
of the principles set forth in the Declaration of the Establish- 
ment of the State of Israel.” 

Thus the Declaration was now a cornerstone of human 
rights and freedoms in Israel and part of Israel’s emerging 
constitution. In the draft constitution which the Israel De- 
mocracy Institute (a non-government academic organization) 
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has drawn up, the Declaration figured as the preamble to the 
proposed constitution. 


THE LAW OF THE LAND. When the Provisional State Coun- 
cil - the legislature of the new state - convened, its first en- 
actment was the Law and Administration Ordinance, 1948. 
The term “ordinance” was the Mandatory designation of all 
primary legislation issued by the High Commissioner in ac- 
cordance with British royal instructions. The laws which the 
Provisional State Council adopted continued to be called “or- 
dinances.’ Early in 1949, when the newly elected Constituent 
Assembly convened, its first act of legislation was to change 
its name to “the First Knesset” and its enactments were hence- 
forth to be termed “laws” (hukkim). Section 11 of the Law and 
Administration Ordinance, 1948, stated that the law which ex- 
isted in Palestine on the eve of the establishment of the State 
of Israel would continue to be in force, subject to any enact- 
ments of the new legislature and also subject “to such modifi- 
cations as may result from the establishment of the State and 
its authorities.” 

The law which was in force upon the establishment of 
the new state comprised remnants of Ottoman law, British 
Mandatory legislation (incorporatimg a large body of Eng- 
lish law) and, in matters of personal status — the law of the 
various religious communities: Jewish law, Muslim law and 
Christian law (see above). 

It remained for the courts to decide to what extent the 
law of Palestine was altered as a result of the establishment 
of the State of Israel. The courts, under the leadership of the 
Supreme Court, adopted at the outset a conservative attitude 
in preserving parts of Mandatory legislation, which in later 
years would hardly be able to stand up to judicial scrutiny, 
e.g., the Press Ordinance or the notorious Emergency (De- 
fense) Regulations, 1945. 


THE QUEST FOR A CONSTITUTION. The Declaration of the 
Establishment of the State of Israel, in the section immediately 
following the proclamation of the establishment of the state, 
clearly expressed the determination of the founders that the 
duly elected regular authorities of the state should be instituted 
“in accordance with a Constitution which shall be adopted 
by the Elected Constituent Assembly not later than October 
1, 1948.” Indeed, preparations for a constitution were initiated 
by the Jewish national organizations even before the state was 
proclaimed. However, it became very clear that a constitution 
would not be forthcoming. The reason for this, first of all, was 
the war for the existence of the state, which raged for many 
months following its establishment. The population was en- 
listed in the war effort, and thus a Constituent Assembly could 
not be elected by the date - October 1, 1948 — set forth in the 
Declaration. Secondly, “the ingathering of the exiles” - the 
incoming flow of Jewish immigrants from all quarters of the 
world, especially from Europe and the Arab countries - and 
the attitude of the religious parties, which objected to any 
constitution other than the Torah, together made it neces- 
sary to back off from the idea of drawing up a constitution. 
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An expedient was found early in 1949 after the election of the 
Constituent Assembly. The first law considered by the newly 
elected Assembly provided for a change in the name of the 
Constituent Assembly, which thus became the “First Knesset.” 
The change, of course, was not a mere matter of semantics; it 
meant a departure from the initial determination to base the 
newly established state on a democratic constitution. This 
departure was explained at the time with the argument that 
the existing population of Israel should not impose its ideals 
on coming generations; and therefore only when more Jew- 
ish immigrants came to the country - only then - would the 
time be ripe for drafting a constitution. 

Long and recurrent debates were held, both in the Knes- 
set and in the general public, on the question of whether or 
not there should be a written constitution. A compromise 
was reached in the Knesset whereby the constitution would 
be drawn up chapter by chapter through the enactment of 
Basic Laws, which in time would be collected into a single 
document and together form Israel’s constitution. The initia- 
tor of this compromise was Member of Knesset I. Harari, and 
the resolution adopted by the Knesset on June 13, 1950, bears 
his name and is still considered binding. It was not until 1958 
that Basic Law: the Knesset, the first of Israel's Basic Laws, 
was enacted, followed, at a slow pace, by the following Basic 
Laws: State Lands (1960); President of the State (1964); Gov- 
ernment (1968); State Economy (1975); Israel Defense Forces 
(1976); Jerusalem, Capital of Israel (1980); Judicature (1984); 
State Comptroller (1988) Human Dignity and Freedom (1992), 
and Freedom of Occupation (1992). A revised version of Basic 
Law: the Government was enacted in 1992 and again in 2001: 
a revised version of Basic Law: Human Dignity and Freedom 
and Basic Law: Freedom of Occupation was enacted in 1994. 

The Basic laws were adopted by the Knesset in the same 
manner as other legislation, that is to say, in general, by a 
simple majority. Their constitutional import derived from 
their content, and, in some Basic Laws or certain provisions 
therein, the inclusion of “entrenched clauses,” which require 
a special Knesset majority for their amendment. Such an en- 
trenched provision was included in section 4 of the Basic 
Law: the Knesset, which lays down the principles of the elec- 
toral system, and it provides that these may not be changed 
except by an absolute majority of the Knesset (i.e. at least 61 
of 120 members). 

In the case of Bergman v. Minister of Finance (1969) 
(23 (1) PD 693) the petitioner challenged the validity of a law 
providing for the financing of the expenses of the parties in 
elections for the Knesset and the local authorities. Financ- 
ing, according to the law, was to apply only to those parties 
which had sat in the outgoing Knesset; any new party would 
be denied financing. Since one of the principles of the elec- 
toral system set out in the said section 4 of the Basic Law was 
that elections should be equal, the Supreme Court ruled that 
the financing law indeed violated the principle of equal elec- 
tions and that, since it had not been enacted by an absolute 
majority, it was inoperative. This decision has been followed 
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in a number of cases in which the Supreme Court has struck 
down legislation passed with an ordinary majority and which 
contravened the principle of equal elections. 

A modification occurred in 1992 with the enactment of 
Basic Law: Freedom of Occupation and Basic Law: Human 
Dignity and Freedom. These Basic Laws contained a “limitat- 
ing clause,’ which stated: “There shall be no violation of rights 
under this Basic Law except by a law befitting the values of the 
State of Israel, enacted for a proper purpose, and to an extent 
no greater than required, or by a regulation enacted by vir- 
tue of express authorization in such laws.’ The “values of the 
State of Israel” mentioned in the limitating clause are those 
mentioned in the opening sections of both Basic Laws on hu- 
man rights - “recognition of the value of the human being, the 
sanctity of human life, and the principle that all persons are 
free,’ in conjunction with the overall principles set forth in the 
Declaration of the Establishment of the State of Israel. 

The language of the “limitating clause” is the basis for 
judicial review of legislation, since it clearly opens all legisla- 
tion which violates any of the human rights protected by the 
Basic Laws to the review of the courts. The courts must then 
decide whether the particular law befits the values of the State 
of Israel, whether it was enacted for a proper purpose, and 
whether the violation is proportionate to the benefits of the 
legislation. The Basic Laws therefore assume the effect of con- 
stitutional articles. In 1995 the Supreme Court indeed ruled, 
in a special panel of nine judges (one member dissenting) 
that the new Basic Laws are indeed part of the constitution of 
Israel (CA 6821/93 United Mizrachi Bank Ltd. v. Migdal and 
Others 49 (4) PD 221). We thus have a judicial proclamation 
of a constitution, although generally a constitution is enacted 
by a constituent assembly. 

In the case mentioned above, the Supreme Court was 
asked to declare a piece of legislation to be of no legal force 
due to its violation of the right to property protected by Basic 
Law: Human Dignity and Freedom. In that particular case, 
the Supreme Court did not declare the legislation null and 
void, but judicial review of legislation has become part of Is- 
rael’s legal legacy. 

In addition, two of the justices in the panel of the Su- 
preme Court expressed the view that all Basic Laws have su- 
perior normative status and that all legislation which is sub- 
stantially inconsistent with them may also be declared invalid. 
Since that landmark decision, the Supreme Court has shown 
great reluctance and restraint in using its power to strike down 
legislative propositions found to be contrary to the limiting 
clause of the Basic Laws; it has done so - through the early 
years of the 21" century - in a very limited number of cases. 

The above decision furnished a powerful impetus for the 
demand to adopt a full constitution. In the Knesset, the Con- 
stitutional, Legislative and Judicial Committee took matters 
in hand and initiated a long series of deliberations to promote 
a draft constitution. The Israel Democracy Institute, a non- 
government academic organization, undertook the herculean 
task of preparing a draft constitution, with the aim of rallying, 
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as much popular support as possible. By 2005 this effort was 
in its final stages. The Institute intended to submit its draft to 
the Knesset for further and final action. 


THE BILL OF RIGHTS. In June 1950, the Knesset adopted the 
Harari Resolution, according to which Israel’s constitution 
would be built up by the Knesset, chapter by chapter, in the 
form of Basic Laws. These, according to the decision, would 
eventually be bound together into one document, the Con- 
stitution. As has been already mentioned, the first Basic Law, 
dealing with the Knesset, was enacted in 1958. After an inter- 
val, additional chapters were enacted; the question of a Bill 
of Rights was sidetracked. One of the main obstacles was the 
objection of the religious parties to an equality clause, which 
could jeopardize legislation giving preference to religious laws. 
This would be problematic, for example, in matters of mar- 
riage and divorce, governed in Israel by religious law, which 
gives men a certain preference over women. The same goes 
for laws imposing Sabbath observance or those affecting the 
import and sale of non-kosher meat. 

As early as 1949, however, the Supreme Court ruled that 
there are in existence natural rights, which, though not writ- 
ten in the law books, are recognized by the courts. The specific 
case dealt with the right of a person to engage in any occupa- 
tion he chooses, unless prohibited expressly by legislation. The 
case was later expounded upon, with the Court maintaining 
that these rights stem from the character of the State of Israel 
as a freedom-seeking democratic country, where the courts 
interpret the laws and review administrative action in light of 
these fundamental rights. Additional rulings of the Supreme 
Court emphasized the legal existence of freedom of expres- 
sion, freedom of worship, the right of assembly, freedom of 
association, and indeed all basic freedoms. Nevertheless, pre- 
cedence was always given to the enactments of the legislature, 
even if they were unjust. 

In the late 1960s a special subcommittee was set up in 
the Knesset to prepare a Bill of Rights - Human Rights of the 
Citizen. The bill was presented in 1973; it passed the first read- 
ing but did not proceed any further. In the 1980s an additional 
attempt was made in the same subcommittee of the Knesset. 
A new draft was prepared, but it did not win substantial sup- 
port in the Knesset and the attempt failed. 

Early in the 1990s a comprehensive draft Bill of Rights 
was prepared at the Ministry of Justice under the direction 
of Dan *Meridor, then minister of justice. This draft tried to 
incorporate the lessons of previous attempts. It followed the 
Canadian Charter of Rights and Freedoms, which was part of 
the Constitution Act, 1982, and which included a “limitating 
clause” applying to all the rights and freedoms set out in the 
Charter. The Canadian Charter gave expression to the notion 
that human rights are not absolute, and they are “subject only 
to such reasonable limits prescribed by law as can be demon- 
strably justified in a free and democratic society.’ Still, the gov- 
ernment did not approve the draft owing to the opposition of 
the religious parties upon which the coalition depended. In 
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1992, Member of Knesset Amnon *Rubinstein presented to the 
Knesset, as a private member’s bill, parts of the Justice Minis- 
try’s draft bill. The first section dealt with human dignity and 
freedom, the second with freedom of occupation; other parts 
failed to pass the threshold of enactment. On March 3, 1992, 
Basic Law: Freedom of Occupation was enacted; two weeks 
later Basic Law: Human Dignity and Freedom passed its third 
reading in the Knesset plenary and became law. On March 9, 
1994, the revised text of the Basic Law: Freedom of Occupa- 
tion became law. This text included the “Basic Principles” of 
the early 1990s Ministry of Justice draft, referring to the val- 
ues of the State of Israel enunciated in the Declaration of the 
Establishment of the State of Israel. 

The enactment of these two Basic Laws was described 
by Minister of Justice Meridor and by the president of the Su- 
preme Court, Judge Aharon *Barak, as a “constitutional rev- 
olution.” The reason for the use of such a radical expression 
was that the Knesset had, for the first time, placed limitations 
on itself with regard to the subject matter of the laws it was 
empowered to legislate (prior to that, such limitations had 
existed only with regard to the form and procedure of legis- 
lation). From now on, the Knesset could limit human rights 
only “by a law befitting the values of the State of Israel, de- 
signed for a proper purpose and to an extent no greater than 
required” 

As mentioned above, these two Basic Laws were declared 
by the Supreme Court to be of basic constitutional force. They 
became the basis of the judicial review of legislation. Although 
not all the fundamental human rights have come to be pro- 
tected, these laws have had tremendous reverberations in the 
public and produced widespread enthusiasm for the cause of 
human rights. There was great confidence that additional Basic 
Laws protecting more and more fundamental human rights 
would eventually be enacted. These, together with the existing 
Basic Laws, supplemented by Basic Law: Legislation, which 
as of 2005 had not yet been enacted, was expected to set the 
stage for the completion of the constitution. 


THE LAW UNDER THE BRITISH MANDATE. (For amore gen- 
eral survey of the judicial and legislative systems under the 
British, as well as under the Ottoman Empire, see above.) 

When the British administration succeeded the former 
ruler of Palestine, the Ottoman Empire (in which Palestine 
was the southern district of the province of Syria), it found a 
quite elaborate legal system. In keeping with the general 19" 
century trends, substantial parts of the law were made up of 
codes - to a large extent based on European codes, mostly 
French. There was thus a code of commercial law and crimi- 
nal procedure. The comprehensive Civil Code, the Mejelle, 
was based on Islamic law. In matters of personal status, mainly 
family matters, the Ottomans accorded extensive autonomy to 
the various religious communities; that autonomy was also im- 
posed on the Ottomans by the system of capitulations, where 
European consuls had jurisdiction in personal matters con- 
cerning their nationals. 
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When the British assumed the Mandate over Palestine, 
they issued under the King’s seal the Palestine Order-in-Coun- 
cil, 1922. Section 46 of this Order defined the sources of the 
laws which would apply in Palestine. Priority would be given 
to the enactments of the new legislator, the British High Com- 
missioner, to the Orders-in-Council issuing from the King of 
Great Britain and to Acts of the British Parliament. Subject to 
these, the Ottoman laws would continue to apply, as they were 
in force in Palestine prior to the British occupation. Next in 
line would come the religious laws. In cases of lacunae in the 
sources quoted above, the law to be applied was “the substance 
of the common law and the doctrines of equity in force in Eng- 
land”; these bodies of law were to apply only “so far as the cir- 
cumstances of Palestine and its inhabitants ... permit.” 

The British Mandatory administration, in keeping with 
the policy of Great Britain in administering its colonies, was 
anxious to introduce into Palestine the essentials of the Eng- 
lish legal system. The major judicial officials, judges and law- 
yers working for the government, were English or had been 
trained in England. From the constitutional aspect, the Eng- 
lish principles of the common law and equity were to prevail 
in Palestine only in cases where the local law did not seem to 
offer a solution. 

Nevertheless, the courts were most eager to adjudicate on 
the basis of English law. In view of certain decisions of His Bri- 
tannic Majesty's Privy Council, which was an appellate court 
from the Supreme Court of Palestine, the courts increasingly 
introduced English judge-made law into the law of Palestine 
and referred more and more in their judgments to English 
legal textbooks and judicial decisions. Thus extensive legisla- 
tion based on English law (either codified or common law) 
was introduced into Palestine with regard to subjects such as 
companies, cooperative societies, banking, bills of exchange, 
bankruptcy, patents and copyright. In 1936 a Criminal Code 
Ordinance was introduced, which, together with legislation 
on criminal procedure and evidence, based the penal law in 
Palestine on the same principles obtaining in England. Ad- 
ditionally, the force of precedent - by which decisions of the 
Supreme Court were binding for all the lower courts — was 
introduced. One British institution which was not introduced 
was the jury system. The English administrators believed that 
the strife which tore the country asunder, with the ever-rising 
tension between the Jewish and Arab populations, made the 
system unfit for Palestine (as a matter of fact, the jury system 
had not been introduced in any of the British colonies). 

The latter part of the Mandatory period, beginning in 
1936, was marked by severe outbreaks of Arab hostilities 
against the Jewish population in Palestine, known as the Arab 
Revolt. At that time the attention of the administration was 
focused on security and defense measures. The exigencies of 
World War 11 and the Jewish effort to secure independence, 
which continued long after the war had subsided, stimulated 
a tremendous legal effort to regulate the economy and finance 
and further develop emergency defense regulations. These 
culminated in the imposition of martial law over large areas 
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of Palestine and for ever-increasing periods of time. In this 
regard mention has to be made of the Emergency (Defense) 
Regulations, 1945, which allowed the British “an impressive 
array of legal tools of detention, deportation, confiscation, 
censorship, demolition of houses, restraint of movement, food 
control, press control, money control, rent control and capital 
punishment” (Yoram Shachar, “History and Sources of Israel 
Law,’ in Introduction to the Law of Israel, p.5). 

One exception to the general trend described above was 
the enactment of the Civil Wrongs Ordinance, 1944, which 
came into force in 1947. This Ordinance codified the law of 
torts and replaced the provisions of the Mejelle on the sub- 
ject. 

On the eve of the establishment of the State of Israel, the 
law was engaged to a large extent in emergency legislation. 
This legislation was directed at the activities of the Arab dis- 
sident population, which was bent on thwarting the UN res- 
olution for the partition of Palestine into a Jewish state and 
an Arab state. On the other hand, the British Mandatory ad- 
ministration was at war with Jewish resistance groups, who 
strove to drive the British out of Palestine. The organized Jew- 
ish population, represented by its elected bodies and the Jew- 
ish Agency, was busy setting up the framework for the future 
army and other branches of government of the forthcoming 
State of Israel. At the same time, it endeavored to facilitate a 
massive movement of immigration of Jewish deportees and 
displaced persons from Europe who had survived the Holo- 
caust, and of Jews from Arab countries in North Africa and 
the Middle East. 


THE LEGISLATIVE PROCESS. The procedure and prerequi- 
sites for legislation have not - generally speaking — been laid 
down by provisions of law. These have been included in the 
several drafts of Basic Law: the Legislature, which have not 
succeeded in passing the third reading in the Knesset and be- 
coming law. The legislative procedure is set forth in the Stand- 
ing Rules which the Knesset has adopted and amended from 
time to time. A draft of every law submitted to the Knesset 
for enactment is published in Reshumot (the official gazette) 
either by the government or by a member of the Knesset; a 
note is attached explaining each proposed section. Over 90% 
of laws passed by the Knesset were originally introduced by 
the government, which has evolved a procedure for present- 
ing its draft laws to the Knesset. In recent years the propor- 
tion of private members’ bills is rising steeply. The initiative 
for a government-sponsored draft law comes from the min- 
istry concerned with its subject, which prepares the first draft 
together with an explanatory note. That draft is examined in 
the Ministry of Justice, which prepares a draft for submission 
to the cabinet Committee on Legislation, and the draft ap- 
proved by the committee is submitted to the government for 
approval. The draft approved by the government is sent by 
the secretary to the government to the speaker of the Knes- 
set, who has it placed on the table of the Knesset and entered 
as an item on its agenda. 
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In accordance with the procedure laid down by the First 
Knesset and now incorporated in the Standing Rules, each 
draft law goes through three readings, in addition to the com- 
mittee stage which follows the first reading. At the first read- 
ing of a government-sponsored bill the minister who will be 
charged with the implementation of the law, if it is enacted, ex- 
plains the provisions and purposes of the law, and then there is 
a general debate dealing primarily with its general principles. 
It is then examined in detail by a standing committee, which 
prepares the text to be submitted to the Knesset for the second 
reading. At the second reading the chairman of the commit- 
tee reports to the Knesset on the draft law and it is put to the 
vote section by section. At the third reading the final text is 
voted upon by the Knesset. Subsequently, it is submitted for 
signature by those persons who by law are required to sign it 
and it is then published in Reshumot. 

A private member's bill is submitted to the speaker of 
the Knesset and has to pass a preliminary stage in the Knes- 
set plenary and, if approved, goes to a standing committee, 
which may either prepare the text for the first reading in the 
Knesset or propose that the bill be quashed. If approved in the 
first reading, the bill follows the same procedure as a govern- 
ment-sponsored bill. 

Where a draft law has been referred by an outgoing Knes- 
set to one of its committees after the first reading, the govern- 
ment formed in the incoming Knesset may notify the Knesset 
in plenary session that it wishes the continuity provisions of 
the Continuity of Consideration of Draft Laws Law, 1964, to 
apply to it. If it does so each parliamentary party may propose 
within two weeks that those provisions shall not apply, giv- 
ing reasons for the proposal. If no such proposal is submitted, 
or if the proposal is rejected by the Knesset, then the incom- 
ing Knesset must continue the consideration of the draft law 
from the stage reached by the outgoing Knesset, and it must 
treat the latter’s deliberations on the draft law as if they were 
its own deliberations. 


THE JEWISH ELEMENT IN ISRAEL'S LEGISLATION. The vast 
majority of the laws passed by the Israel legislature have their 
counterparts in the legislation of most other countries, but 
some of them are peculiar to Israel, owing to its being a Jew- 
ish state and the realization of the aims of Zionism. Among 
these are the Days of Rest Ordinance, 1948, proclaiming the 
Sabbath and the Jewish festivals to be the official days of rest 
in the country; the Transfer of Herzl’s Remains Law, 1949; the 
*Law of Return, 1950, under which the right of every Jew to 
settle in Israel is recognized; the *World Zionist Organiza- 
tion - Jewish Agency (Status) Law, 1952, which regulates the 
status of the World Zionist Organization in Israel and its re- 
lationship to the State. The State Education Law, 1953, defined 
the object of the education provided by the state elementary 
schools, as follows: “to base elementary education in the State 
on the values of Jewish culture and the achievements of sci- 
ence, on love of the homeland and loyalty to the State and the 
Jewish people.” In 2000 the Law was revised and the aims of 
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the state education system greatly enlarged. They include: “to 
implant the principles set out in the Declaration of the Estab- 
lishment of the State of Israel and the values of Israel as a Jew- 
ish and democratic country” and also “to teach Israel’s Torah, 
the history of the Jewish people. Israel's legacy and Jewish cus- 
toms (masoret), to implant awareness of the remembrance of 
the Shoah and Jewish heroism, and to teach respect for them.” 
Laws relating to Jewish law and religion cover such subjects as 
kasher food for soldiers (1948), Jewish religious services budg- 
ets (1949), the Chief Rabbinate Council (1955), the jurisdiction 
of religious courts in marriage and divorce (1953), dayyanim 
(1955), the prohibition of pig breeding (1962), phylacteries and 
mezzuzot (prevention of cheating) (1974), the Chief Rabbin- 
ate of Israel (1980), prevention of cheating in kashrut (1983), 
Passover prohibition of hamez (1985). 

Furthermore, whenever legislation is required on any 
particular subject, the relevant principles of Jewish law, if any, 
are examined and, if found suitable, incorporated, for example, 
the Restoration of Lost Property Law, 1973, the interpretation 
of which raised the still undecided question in the Supreme 
Court of whether the language used, which was derived from 
Jewish law, referred to the substance of Jewish law or was to 
be interpreted independently from Jewish law (FH 13/80 Hen- 
deles v. Kuppat-Am Bank (PD 35 (2) 785)). With reference to 
non-Jewish communities, on June 27, 1967, less than two weeks 
after the Six-Day War, the Knesset passed a law for the protec- 
tion of all holy places under Israeli jurisdiction. 

The Holocaust and its consequences have led to the en- 
actment of laws on the punishment of Nazis and their collab- 
orators (1950), the establishment and administration of the 
*Yad Vashem Memorial Authority (1953), compensation for 
those disabled in the war against the Nazis (1954) or by Nazi 
persecution (1957), Holocaust Memorial Day (1959), and Pro- 
hibition of Holocaust Denial (1986). 

The Jewish character of the State of Israel first came to the 
fore in the above-mentioned case of Yerdor v. Elections Com- 
mittee for the Sixth Knesset (1965), where the Supreme Court 
invoked the Declaration of the Establishment of the State of 
Israel. It was 20 years later, in 1985, that the Knesset responded, 
when a list of candidates was presented to the Elections Com- 
mittee for confirmation which did not recognize the right of 
the State of Israel to exist as a Jewish and democratic state. In 
1985, Basic Law: the Knesset was amended and a new section, 
7A, inserted, by which no list was to participate in Knesset 
elections if it rejected the existence of the State of Israel as the 
state of the Jewish people, or rejected the democratic nature of 
the state or incited to racism. In 2002, section 7A was amended 
and the cause for disqualification was phrased: “rejection of 
the existence of the State of Israel as a Jewish and democratic 
state.” A similar terminology was used in the Parties Law, 1992, 
and again in the human rights Basic Laws. 


THE LAW OF RETURN. During the first years of indepen- 
dence most of legislation was concerned with amendments 
to the Mandatory statutes, in order to adapt them to the new 
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circumstances and changing needs. The first major piece of 
legislation was enacted in 1950; it was The Law of Return, 1950, 
which guaranteed every Jew’s right to immigrate to Israel and 
become an “oleh” (immigrant). That law was complemented 
by the Citizenship Law, 1952, which awarded Israeli citizen- 
ship to every oleh (olim also have the right to opt out) and 
regulated the issue of citizenship for Israel’s non-Jewish in- 
habitants. Another complementary law was the Law of En- 
try, 1952, which regulated the issuing of visas and residence 
permits to non-Israelis. 

The question of “Who is a Jew,’ for the purposes of the 
Law of Return, came up before the Supreme Court in 1962 in 
the case of Rufeisen-Brother Daniel, who was born Jewish but 
had converted to Christianity and joined a Catholic order (Hc 
72/62-16 PD 2428). He petitioned the court to have his nation- 
ality registered in the register of inhabitants as Jewish, since 
he felt he still belonged to the Jewish people. The Court de- 
nied the petition, reasoning that, in Judaism, nationality and 
religion come together and cannot be separated. 

The question came up again in 1968 in the Shalit case (Hc 
58/68-23 PD (2) 477), where a Jew and his non-Jewish wife de- 
manded that their children be registered as Jewish, since they 
were brought up as such (but had not converted to Judaism). 
In a majority decision, the Court accepted the petition and 
the children were registered as Jews. 

In 1970 the Law of Return was amended to include a defi- 
nition of “Jew” according to which a Jew was anyone who was 
born to a Jewish mother or had converted to Judaism and did 
not belong to another faith. 

In yet another case (HC 264/87-43 PD (2) 727) the Su- 
preme Court decided in 1987 that a person who had converted 
to Judaism need not necessarily have done so according to Or- 
thodox practice. The Supreme Court had a hand in additional 
developments in this area. 


CODIFICATION OF THE LAW. After the establishment of the 
State of Israel, the binding text of the Mandatory statutes in- 
corporated into the Israeli legal system was their English ver- 
sion; the Hebrew and Arabic official translations were not con- 
clusive. That situation was untenable. In 1952 a huge task was 
undertaken: the production of an authoritative Hebrew text 
of the statutes in which all the amendments were to be incor- 
porated. For this task, special committees were set up, headed 
by judges. The final text was to be authorized by the Consti- 
tutional, Legislative and Judicial Committee of the Knesset 
and published in the Official Gazette - Reshumot. Henceforth 
the “New Version,” as it came to be called, would be the only 
binding text of the law. 

In 1964, as amendments to old Mandatory statutes and to 
Israeli laws proliferated, it became a more and more daunting 
task to produce an authoritative text of the original statute as 
amended from time to time. A procedure was therefore in- 
troduced whereby special committees were set up to draft a 
“Consolidated Version” of the laws. The draft could consoli- 
date several statutes, including a “New Version” of Mandatory 
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legislation. In this manner, the laws became more accessible 
to those who had recourse to them. 

A greater and far more ambitious project was undertaken 
to codify the civil law of Israel and harmonize the provisions 
included in the various laws comprising the civil law of the 
State. A special committee of experts was appointed by the 
minister of justice, headed by the president of the Supreme 
Court, Prof. Aharon Barak. After years of arduous work and 
extensive research, the draft Civil Code of Law was delivered 
and due to be presented to the Knesset for enactment. 


REFORM OF THE CIVIL LAW. It was only in the 1960s that 
a major and formidable effort was undertaken to reform the 
then existing legislation, which, as has been seen, was mostly 
Mandatory and even Ottoman. A series of laws was enacted 
in the field of civil law, which, step by step, replaced the pro- 
visions of the Ottoman Civil Code, the Mejelle, with modern 
legislation, in keeping with the most progressive trends in the 
Western world. Some of the important laws that were enacted 
in the field of civil law are Legal Capacity and Guardianship 
Law, 1962; Standard Contracts Law, 1964; Agency Law, 1965, 
Inheritance Law, 1965; Guarantee Law, 1967, Pledges Law, 
1967, Bailees Law, 1967; Sale Law, 1968, Gift Law, 1968, Land 
Law, 1969. Transfer of Obligations Law, 1969, Movable Prop- 
erty Law, 1971; Contracts (Remedies for Breach of Contract), 
1970; Hire and Loan Law, 1971. Contracts (General Part) Law, 
1973; Contract for Services Law, 1974; Insurance Contract 
Law, 1981, and the Credit Card Law, 1986. In 1995 the Knesset 
passed the Computers Law, bringing Israeli law into line with 
the new technology. 

The comprehensive Land Law, 1969, replaced nearly all 
the Ottoman and Palestine legislation relating to land. The 
comprehensive Planning and Building Law, 1965 replaced the 
Mandatory Town Planning Ordinance, 1936. In 1975 the Road 
Accident Victims Compensation Law was passed. In general 
terms, this law provides that anyone injured in a road acci- 
dent is automatically entitled to compensation, irrespective of 
who was at fault. An advance on the compensation is payable 
within 60 days of a request by the victim of the accident. 

The cumulative effect of these laws was revolutionary: 
they constituted a severing of Israel’s link to its immediate le- 
gal heritage, which was English law sprinkled with Ottoman 
laws. Israel emerged at last as an independent nation, capable 
of formulating its own legal solutions adapted to Israeli soci- 
ety; at the same time, the new legislation brought Israel into 
line with the most progressive trends of the modern world. 
At the same time, special efforts have been made to incorpo- 
rate into Israel's legislation, as much as possible, concepts of 
Jewish law. 

The new civil legislation rendered the Ottoman Mejelle 
unnecessary, and in 1984 it was abolished, symbolizing the end 
of an era, which in fact had ended many years earlier. 

Another departure from Israel’s legal past occurred with 
regard to its linkage to English common law and doctrines of 
equity, which were binding in Palestine by virtue of Section 46 
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of the Palestine Order-in-Council, 1922. That section provided 
for the application of the English sources of law only in cases 
of lacunae - i.e., whenever local law was silent on the matter 
at hand - and even then only to the extent that local condi- 
tions allowed. The Courts, however, applied English principles 
quite freely. It was only in the case of Kochavi v. Becker (11 
PD 225) that the Supreme Court of Israel finally had the op- 
portunity to settle a question which had come up before it but 
had not required adjudication - what effect, if any, did Eng- 
lish precedents, laid down after the establishment of the State 
of Israel, have on the law of Israel? Justice Witkon’s reply 
was: 


To my mind, English precedents can no longer be binding for 
us, even if they were delivered before the establishment of the 
state. These precedents have great power to direct us and to 
persuade us, but they cannot be binding on our courts. Indeed 
we are free to deviate from them, either on the basis of the ex- 
press provision of section 11 of the Law and Administration Or- 
dinance, 1948, or on the basis of the mere fact that our courts 
now operate in a sovereign country which is no longer depen- 
dent on the adjudication of a foreign country. 


The deputy president of the Supreme Court, the late Justice 
*Heshin, said: 


It does not stand to reason that a sovereign state, having its own 
set of laws and its own legal system, should continue to be sub- 
jected to the rule of a foreign legal system and to the innovations 
which its courts produce concerning its legal thought, for the 
sole reason that in the past, when the two countries were closely 
linked, one of the countries suckled from various spheres of the 
law of the other country. 


It was only in 1980 that Section 46 of the Palestine Order-in- 
Council, 1922, was officially and finally repealed, although 
by that time it had no real legal effect. The occasion was the 
enactment of the statute entitled Foundations of Law, 1980, 
which stated the following: 


Where a court, faced with a legal question requiring decision, 
finds no answer to it in statute law or case law or by analogy, it 
shall decide it in light of the principles of freedom, justice, eq- 
uity and peace in Israel's heritage. 


A new controversy arose regarding the meaning and relevance 
of the phrase “the principles of freedom, justice, equity and 
peace in Israel’s heritage.” The Supreme Court was divided on 
the question of whether the phrase allowed the introduction 
of the provisions of Jewish law - that is, whether the question 
before the court should be decided according to Jewish law, 
or whether the principles referred to are those derived from 
the Jewish heritage that are also accepted universally, since 
the Bible is also a vital component of Western civilization. As 
mentioned above, no decision was reached, since each of the 
opposing views was supported by only one of the judges — Jus- 
tices Barak and Elon. The president of the Supreme Court, M. 
Landau, who presided over the bench, decided that the ques- 
tion did not require a decision in the particular case, and thus 
the link remained unresolved. 
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CORPORATE LAW. When the State of Israel was established, it 
inherited the Mandatory Companies Ordinance, 1929, which 
was an almost exact replica of the English Companies Act, 
1929. Many amendments have since been enacted by the Knes- 
set. In 1982 a “New Version’ was introduced, in Hebrew, to 
consolidate the law with its amendments, taking into consid- 
eration other pieces of legislation bearing on the subject. How- 
ever, the basic notions of corporate law remained old-fash- 
ioned and unsuitable for a thriving modern economy. Several 
efforts were made to replace the old ordinance and introduce a 
new companies law, but these efforts were not successful. 

In 1999 a new companies law was enacted on the basis of a 
draft prepared by Prof. H. Procaccia of the Hebrew University 
Faculty of Law. The new law reflected the progressive features 
of corporate law obtaining in the Western democracies. 

In 1975 the Knesset enacted the Government Compa- 
nies Law, which regulates the establishment and functioning 
of government companies. These controlled a significant part 
of the country’s means of production at the time. Another de- 
velopment in corporate law was the enactment of the Amu- 
tot (Non-Profit Associations) Law, 1980, which replaced the 
Ottoman Law of Association of 1909. 


REFORM OF CRIMINAL LAW. In the more than 50 years that 
have passed since the establishment of the State of Israel, a 
dramatic change has been effected in criminal law. At the 
beginning, the Mandatory Criminal Code Ordinance, 1936, 
was the binding text. It was built along the lines of English 
criminal law; indeed, one of the provisions of the Code was 
that for purposes of interpretation, reference was to be made 
to English law. This provision was abolished in 1972. A long 
series of amendments was enacted. The most outstanding of 
them included the following: The Penal Law Revision (Brib- 
ery) Law, 1952; The Penal Law Revision (State Security) Law, 
1957; The Penal Law Amendment (Deceit, Blackmail and Ex- 
tortion) Law, 1963; The Penal Law Amendment (Bigamy) Law, 
1959; The Penal Law Amendment (Prostitution Offenses) Law, 
1962; and The Penal Law Amendment (Prohibited Games, Lot- 
tery and Betting) Law, 1964. 

In the field of penology, the law was reformed radically. 
Thus, in 1950, the penalty of whipping was abolished; so was 
collective punishment (1964). The death penalty for murder 
was abolished in 1954. In that year, the Penal Law Revision 
(Modes of Punishment) was enacted, introducing the impo- 
sition of conditional sentences of imprisonment, and entirely 
overhauling the penal system. 

In 1977 a “Consolidated Version” of the Criminal Code 
Ordinance was introduced - in Hebrew - replacing the Man- 
datory English version. In 1994, the Knesset enacted the Pe- 
nal Law (amendment No. 39) (Introductory Part and Gen- 
eral Part), which entirely reformed the basic notions of the 
legal elements of crime and criminal responsibility. This law 
was based on a draft prepared by Prof. S.Z. Feller and Prof. 
M. Kremnitzer, both from the Faculty of Law at the Hebrew 
University. 
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LABOR LAW AND SOCIAL SECURITY. One of the impressive 
achievements of Israel's legal system was the emergence and 
development of labor and social security law. It began in the 
1950s with the country’s socialist agenda to get the workers’ 
unions into the law books. Coupled with this interest was the 
need to regulate the welfare services offered to the popula- 
tion, a great portion of which consisted of new immigrants 
who had come destitute from the refugee camps in Europe or 
from North Africa and the Middle East. 

Upon its establishment, Israel inherited a meager fund 
of legislation on labor and social security. The whole field 
clamored for reform. A series of laws was enacted in the 
19508, based to a large extent on standards designed by the 
ILO (the International Labor Organization): Hours of Work 
and Rest Law, 1951; Night Baking (Prohibition) Law, 1951; An- 
nual Leave Law, 1953, Apprenticeship Law, 1953; Youth Labor 
Law, 1954; Employment of Women Law, 1954. These laws were 
all intended to protect vulnerable persons in the workplace. 
Then came a series of laws intended to safeguard the interests 
of employees: Sick Pay Law, 1964; Severance Pay Law, 1963; 
Wage Protection Law, 1958; Employment (Equal Opportu- 
nities) Law, 1981 (replaced in 1988); Male and Female Work- 
ers (Equal Pay) Law, 1964 (revised in 1996); Male and Female 
Workers (Equal Retirement) Law 1987; Minimum Wage Law, 
1987. Another series of Laws dealt with organizing labor and 
labor disputes. Thus the Employment Service Law, 1959, set 
up labor exchanges; the Labor Inspection (Organization) Law, 
1954 provided for safety in the workplace; and the Settlement 
of Labor Disputes Law, 1957, was intended to deal with strikes 
and lockouts in essential public services. 

One outstanding piece of legislation was the Collective 
Agreements Law, 1957, which consolidated the power of the 
large labor unions and employers’ organizations to sign collec- 
tive agreements which would be binding for future employees 
and employers as well. 

In 1954 the National Insurance Law came into effect, 
providing for the payment of pensions to the elderly and to 
victims of work accidents, as well as allowances for mothers. 
The National Insurance Institute was established, setting up 
an impressive array of institutions for the rehabilitation of 
handicapped persons, professional training, and financial and 
other care for invalids. 

Under the National Health Insurance Law, 1994, the en- 
tire population is entitled to receive health care from any one 
of the four sick funds operating in the country. Everyone is 
obliged to belong to a sick fund of his choice; the dues are col- 
lected by the National Insurance Institute and distributed in 
a prescribed manner to the sick funds. 

The disruption of life caused by a growing number of 
labor disputes and the special nature of labor relations were the 
basis upon which the labor tribunals were set up by the Labor 
Courts Law, 1969. The Law instituted a two-tier system of ad- 
judication: Regional Labor Tribunals and a National Labor 
Tribunal. The tribunals are headed by career judges, who are 
appointed, like regular judges, by the president of the State on 
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the recommendation of the Judges Nominating Committee 
(where the cabinet minister in addition to the minister of jus- 
tice is the minister of industry, trade, and employment). Along- 
side the presiding judge there are panels of representatives of 
the public - laymen with a background in labor relations - who 
represent employees and employers. They are appointed for a 
term of three years jointly by the minister of justice and the 
minister of industry, trade, and employment, after consulting 
with representative employees’ and employers’ organizations. 

The regional labor tribunals sit as courts of first instance 
in matters of labor relations and disputes arising from the em- 
ployee-employer relationship. They also adjudicate in disputes 
between individuals and the National Insurance Institute. In 
addition, they sit in criminal cases dealing with offenses re- 
lated to specific labor legislation. 

The National Labor Tribunal sits in panels of three ca- 
reer judges and two lay representatives of the public; in cer- 
tain matters the panel consists of four lay representatives of 
the public and three career judges. The National Labor Tri- 
bunal hears appeals from the Regional Tribunals. It also sits 
as a court of first instance in specified matters. 

The Labor Tribunals are generally considered to be a 
great success in settling labor disputes and in reviewing de- 
cisions of the National Insurance Institute. Their greatest 
achievement was the development of labor law and the estab- 
lishment of an Israeli common law in labor matters. 


EMERGENCY LEGISLATION. When the establishment of the 
State of Israel was proclaimed, Israel found itself from the 
outset in a state of war with the neighboring Arab countries 
whose armies had invaded Palestine and were advancing to- 
wards Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, and the Galilee to thwart the uN 
resolution on the partition of Palestine. It was because of 
this situation that the first enactment of the Provisional State 
Council, the Law and Administration Ordinance, 1948, side by 
side with establishing the Council as the legislative authority of 
the new State, also authorized the Council to declare a state of 
emergency. In the event of such a declaration, the provisional 
government was authorized to empower the prime minister or 
any of the ministers to make emergency regulations to such an 
extent as he considered desirable for the defense of the state, 
public security, and the maintenance of supplies and essen- 
tial services. Such emergency regulations could amend any 
law, or temporarily suspend its operation, and were to cease 
to have effect at the expiration of three months, unless their 
validity was extended or they were replaced by the minister 
who made them or by an ordinance of the legislature. Imme- 
diately after enacting the first ordinance, the Provisional State 
Council issued a declaration that a state of emergency existed 
in Israel; the declaration was published in the Official Gazette 
on May 21, 1948. An extensive set of emergency regulations 
was drawn up, covering a large part of the economy and all 
security matters. 

The state of emergency which was declared in 1948 was 
still in force at the beginning of the 21* century, although the 
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legal framework for making such a declaration was now Basic 
Law: the Government (both in the 1992 version as well as the 
later version which was enacted in 2001 and came into force 
in 2003). In the 1948 version, the state of emergency - once 
declared - would remain in effect until repealed by a decla- 
ration of the legislature. Under Basic Law: the Government, 
a state of emergency can be declared for a maximum period 
of one year, and the Knesset must review the situation and 
decide from time to time whether conditions warrant a new 
declaration of a state of emergency. Under the 1948 provi- 
sions, emergency regulations could alter any law or suspend 
it; the new laws clearly state that emergency regulations can- 
not prevent recourse to the law courts, or establish retroac- 
tive punishment, or permit violation of human dignity (sec 
39 (d)). In addition, several Basic Laws include a provision 
forbidding emergency regulations to alter, suspend, or im- 
pose conditions on the operation of any provision of those 
Basic Laws. Through the years, the broad discretion which 
the language of the law accorded to the ministers in enact- 
ing emergency regulations became more and more limited. 
In the case of Poraz v. the Government of the State of Israel 
HCJ, 2994/90-(44 (3) PD 317) the Supreme Court invalidated 
emergency regulations promulgated by the minister of con- 
struction and housing which bypassed existing statutory ar- 
rangements for building permits, in part on the ground that it 
was not necessary to employ emergency powers when it was 
possible to achieve the same purpose through the ordinary, if 
slower, legislative process. 

It should also be noted that beside the existence of emer- 
gency regulations, the Knesset has enacted laws which are in 
force solely for the duration of a state of emergency, e.g. Super- 
vision of Goods and Services Law, 1957, or Emergency Powers 
(Detention) Law, 1979, which repealed part of the Mandatory 
Emergency (Defense) Regulations, 1945, concerning preven- 
tive or administrative detention of persons. 


THE COURTS OF LAW. (a) The Supreme Court. The Supreme 
Court plays a distinct role in Israeli society and stands out as 
one of the most important institutions in the State. 
Basically, the Supreme Court stands at the head of a 
three-tier system of adjudication; under it are the district 
courts and at the lowest level are the magistrates courts. Un- 
der Basic Law: Judicature, every decision of a court sitting in 
first instance is appellable to the higher court. Thus the Su- 
preme Court sits as an appellate court on decisions which the 
district courts deliver as a court of first instance, and - by spe- 
cial leave - also sits as an appellate court on decisions made 
originally by magistrates courts. In this capacity, its rulings 
on legal norms are binding for all the lower courts, accord- 
ing to the principle of the binding precedent which applies in 
Israel, following the Anglo-American tradition. The greater 
achievement of the Supreme Court occurred in its other ca- 
pacity, that of High Court of Justice. In this capacity, the court 
reviews administrative action and acts as an arbiter between 
the individual and the state and other public authorities, thus 
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safeguarding the rights of the individual and imposing the 
rule of law. 

As a matter of fact, the powers of the Supreme Court, 
as set out in the statute, have not changed basically from 
what they were during the time of the British Mandate. What 
changed was the gradually broadening scope of both the 
review of administrative action and the petitioners legally 
permitted to apply for redress of public grievances. Thus, 
members of the Knesset, law professors, and civic bodies are 
generally allowed to present their petitions in matters of gen- 
eral public interest, both when the government has acted and 
when it has refrained from action. It is in this manner that 
the Supreme Court entertained a petition against the prime 
minister for not dismissing a minister and a deputy minister 
against whom criminal charges had been brought. Similarly, 
the Supreme Court has entertained a petition against the at- 
torney general for refraining from bringing charges against 
banks and bankers who were responsible for a disastrous col- 
lapse of bank shares in the 1980s. 

In its capacity as a High Court of Justice, the Supreme 
Court has made itself a guardian of civil liberties. Further- 
more, the Supreme Court acts as a constitutional court in the 
sense that it imposes the rule of law on the lawgiver, the Knes- 
set, and that it has ruled that laws which do not conform to 
provisions of a Basic Law have no legal effect, by reason of un- 
constitutionality. While it is true that the Court is considered 
a bastion of the rule of law, some of its decisions have aroused 
public controversy, and in certain political circles propos- 
als have been put forth to curtail the powers of the Supreme 
Court. However, the Court generally enjoys deep respect and 
prestige among large parts of the population. 

The Supreme Court is seated in Jerusalem. It is composed 
of such number of members as the Knesset, by resolution, de- 
termines; in December 2003 the number was 15. The Court is 
composed of the president, the deputy president, and 13 other 
members. The Court sits in panels of three, and occasionally 
in panels of five, seven, or an uneven larger number, depend- 
ing on the importance attached to the forthcoming decision. 
Whenever a judgment which has been delivered by a panel of 
three is contrary to existing adjudication or deals in a matter 
which the Court deems deserving of review owing to its im- 
portance, difficulty, or novelty, then there is a “Further Hear- 
ing” either on the entire judgment or on parts thereof. 

The caseload of the Supreme Court is extremely heavy in 
view of the statutory right of appeal from decisions of the dis- 
trict courts sitting as first instance. Several commissions have 
proposed reforming the system to the extent that recourse to 
the Supreme Court would be discretional. These proposals 
have not been realized to date; part of the load on the Court 
has been alleviated by transferring some of its powers to the 
district courts, in specified administrative matters. 


(b) District Courts and Magistrates Courts. The administra- 
tion of the courts is the responsibility of the minister of jus- 
tice; in practice, the courts are administered by the director 
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of courts, who is generally a judge of the rank of president of 
a district court, appointed by the minister of justice with the 
consent of the president of the Supreme Court. The courts 
operate according to the provisions of the Courts Law (Con- 
solidated Version), 1984. 

As stated above, the courts operate under a three-tier sys- 
tem, similar to the one used in Mandatory times. The juris- 
diction of the magistrates courts is prescribed by the Courts 
Law: in criminal matters they sit in cases of contraventions 
and misdemeanors and also in specified felonies. In civil 
matters, the magistrates courts have jurisdiction where the 
amount of the claim or the value of the subject matter does 
not exceed the sum of Nis 2.5 million. They also have juris- 
diction in claims concerning the possession, use, or division 
of immovable property. Usually the court is presided over by 
a single judge, but in special cases the bench is composed of 
three judges. 

District courts have unlimited jurisdiction to deal with 
any civil or criminal matter not within the jurisdiction of a 
magistrates court or any other court or tribunal. As stated 
above, the district courts have concurrent jurisdiction with 
the Supreme Court in specified administrative matters. The 
transfer of jurisdiction to the district courts is gradual; at pres- 
ent not all the district courts have been empowered to act in 
this field. Judgments given by a magistrates court are appeal- 
able to a district court. Judgments given by a district court on 
appeal are appealable to the Supreme Court by leave to ap- 
peal. Judgments given by a district court sitting as a court of 
first instance are appealable to the Supreme Court. There are 
five district courts: in Jerusalem, Tel Aviv-Jaffa, Haifa, Beer- 
sheba, and Nazareth. 


(c) Other Courts and Tribunals. There are also municipal 
courts, presided over by magistrates. Small claims courts, pre- 
sided over by magistrates, are empowered to deal with civil 
claims not exceeding NIs 17,800 in value. These courts, which 
are not bound by the usual rules of procedure, are required 
to act in a manner most expedient for a just and speedy de- 
termination of the cases brought before them. Advocates may 
not appear for the parties to litigation in these courts, save by 
leave of the court and for special reasons. Traffic magistrates, 
appointed in the same way as judges of a magistrates court, 
have jurisdiction to try offenses against the Road Transport 
Ordinance or rules thereunder. A fairly recent innovation was 
the establishment of family courts under the Family Affairs 
Court Law, 1995. This Court deals with a variety of family and 
personal status matters, which previously were under the ju- 
risdiction partly of a district court and partly of a magistrates 
court. It thus deals, inter alia, with claims for maintenance, 
parenthood, adoption, inheritance, visitation rights, and cases 
arising from the operation of the Prevention of Domestic Vio- 
lence Law, 1991. The family courts are presided over by mag- 
istrates court judges. Judgments given by this court as well as 
those given by the other courts mentioned above are appeal- 
able to a district court. 
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Under the Military Justice Law, 1955, there are various 
courts martial and a court martial appeal court, which deal 
with offenses by soldiers and army employees. 

There are also numerous tribunals, boards, and commit- 
tees established under various laws to deal with special classes 
of cases, over many of which a judge presides. The procedure 
in these tribunals is regulated by the Administrative Tribunals 
Law, 1992. The labor tribunals were described above. 


RELIGIOUS COURTS. As stated above, upon the establishment 
of the State of Israel, the law of the new state comprised all 
sections of the law which had existed on the eve of its estab- 
lishment. Mandatory law, in its turn, inherited the Ottoman 
law which had existed prior to the establishment of the British 
Mandate for Palestine. In Ottoman times all matters of per- 
sonal status were within the jurisdiction of the religious courts 
of the various religious communities. These courts are still 
operating, although several changes were made by the Israeli 
legislature, particularly as regards the rabbinical courts. 

Under the Rabbinical Courts Jurisdiction (Marriage and 
Divorce) Law, 1953, the rabbinical courts have exclusive juris- 
diction in matters of marriage and divorce of Jews in Israel, 
who are nationals or residents of the state, in any matter con- 
nected with a suit for divorce between Jews which has been 
filed therein, whether by the wife or the husband, including 
maintenance for the wife and for the children of the couple, 
and claims for *halizah filed therein by a woman against her 
deceased husband's brother, including maintenance for the 
woman until the day when halizah is given. Furthermore, 
when a Jewish wife sues her Jewish husband or his estate for 
maintenance in a rabbinical court, otherwise than in connec- 
tion with divorce, the plea of the defendant that a rabbinical 
court has no jurisdiction in the matter may not be entertained, 
and in matters of personal status of Jews in which a Rabbinical 
Court has not exclusive jurisdiction under the law, it will have 
jurisdiction after all the parties concerned have expressed their 
consent thereto. Upon the coming into force of the Adoption 
of Children Law, 1960, the adoption of children was excluded 
from the definition of matters of personal status in the Pal- 
estine Order-in-Council; so were successions, wills and lega- 
cies upon the coming into force of the Inheritance Law, 1965. 
Jurisdiction in matters of adoption under the above law is 
conferred upon Religious Courts, however, if the parents, the 
adopters, and the adoptee have consented in writing to their 
jurisdiction, or, in the case of an adoptee not being capable of 
understanding the matter, or being under the age of 13 years, 
if a social welfare officer and the attorney general have con- 
sented to their jurisdiction. Under the Inheritance Law, 1965, a 
Religious Court which had jurisdiction in matters of personal 
status of the decedent may make an order of inheritance or an 
order confirming a will and determine rights to maintenance 
from the estate if all the parties concerned according to the 
law have expressed in writing their consent thereto. 

The Druze Religious Courts Law, 1962, established, for 
the first time in Israel, a Druze Religious Court and a Druze 
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Religious Court of Appeal. The Druze Religious Court is given 
exclusive jurisdiction in matters of marriage and divorce of 
Druze in Israel who are nationals or residents of the state and 
matters relating to the creation or internal management of a 
religious trust established before a court under Druze religious 
law or of a Druze trust established before the coming into force 
of the Law in accordance with Druze custom otherwise than 
before a religious or civil court. In matters of personal status 
of Druze in which a Druze Religious Court has no exclusive 
jurisdiction under the law, such court will have jurisdiction af- 
ter all the parties concerned have expressed their consent. The 
Druze Religious Court of Appeal has jurisdiction to deal with 
appeals from judgments of the Druze Religious Courts. 

Matters of dissolution of marriage, including divorce, an- 
nulment of marriage, and recognition of a marriage as void 
ab initio, which are not within the exclusive jurisdiction of 
a Jewish, Muslim, Christian, or Druze Religious Court, are 
within the jurisdiction of the District Court or a Religious 
Court as determined by the president of the Supreme Court 
in accordance with the provisions of the Jurisdiction in Mat- 
ters of Dissolution of Marriage (Special Cases) Law, 1969. That 
law will not apply if both spouses are Jews, Muslims, Druze or 
members of one of the Christian communities maintaining 
a Religious Court in Israel. In cases to which the law applies, 
the provisions of the Palestine Order in Council, prohibiting 
the District Courts and Religious Courts from granting de- 
crees of dissolution of marriage, will not apply. When a Dis- 
trict Court upon which jurisdiction has been conferred un- 
der the law deals with the matter, it must do so in accordance 
with the following order of priority: (1) the internal law of the 
place of permanent residence common to the spouses; (2) the 
internal law of the last place of permanent residence common 
to the spouses; (3) the internal law of the country of the com- 
mon nationality of the spouses; (4) the internal law of the place 
where the marriage was celebrated; but it may not deal with 
the matter according to a law as aforesaid if according thereto 
different laws are applicable to both the spouses. If there is no 
law applicable as aforesaid, the court may deal with the mat- 
ter in accordance with the internal law of the place of perma- 
nent residence of one of the spouses as appears to it just in 
the circumstances of the case, but the consent of the spouses 
will always be a ground for divorce. 


APPOINTMENT OF JUDGES IN CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS 
courts. Under Basic Law: Judicature an entirely new sys- 
tem of appointment was created: all the judges of the Mag- 
istrates’ Courts, the District Courts and the Supreme Court 
are appointed by the president of the state upon the recom- 
mendation of a Nominations Committee submitted to him by 
the minister of justice, who is its chairman. The Nominations 
Committee is composed of three judges, namely, the president 
of the Supreme Court and two other judges of the Supreme 
Court elected by the judges of that court for three years; two 
members of the government, namely the minister of justice 
and one other member chosen by the government; two mem- 
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bers of the Knesset elected by it by secret ballot; and two prac- 
ticing advocates elected by the Chamber of Advocates. Can- 
didates for appointment may be proposed by the minister of 
justice, the president of the Supreme Court, or jointly by three 
members of the nominations committee. 

Persons qualified to be appointed as judges of the Su- 
preme Court are persons who have held office as a judge of a 
District Court for a period of five years, persons inscribed, or 
entitled to be inscribed, in the Roll of Advocates in Israel and 
who, for not less than ten years, including at least five years in 
Israel, have been engaged in any of the following: (1) the pro- 
fession of an advocate; (2) a judicial or other legal function, in 
the service of the State of Israel or another service approved by 
the minister of justice, by regulations, for this purpose; (3) the 
teaching of law at a recognized university or law school. 

Eminent jurists may also be appointed. Persons quali- 
fied to be appointed as judges of a District Court are persons 
who have held office as a judge of a Magistrates’ Court for a 
period of four years, persons inscribed, or entitled to be in- 
scribed, in the Roll of Advocates in Israel and who, continu- 
ously or intermittently, for not less than seven years, includ- 
ing at least three years in Israel, have been engaged in one or 
several of the occupations enumerated above. Persons quali- 
fied to be appointed as judges of a Magistrates’ Court are 
those inscribed or entitled to be inscribed in the Roll of Ad- 
vocates in Israel for not less than five years, including at least 
two years in Israel. 

Similar systems of appointment have been created for 
judges of the Rabbinical Courts, the Muslim Religious Courts, 
and the Druze Religious Courts, but no legislation has yet 
been passed regulating the appointment of the judges of the 
Christian Religious Courts, who continue to be appointed by 
the head of the community. Under the Dayyanim Law, 1955, 
the judges of the Rabbinical Courts, known as dayyanim (see 
*dayyan) are appointed by the president of the state upon the 
recommendation of a Nominations Committee submitted to 
him by the minister for religious affairs. Currently the duties 
of the minister for religious affairs are performed by the min- 
ister of justice. The committee is composed of the two chief 
rabbis of Israel, two dayyanim elected by the body of dayyanim 
for three years, two members of the government, namely, the 
minister for religious affairs and one other member chosen 
by the government, two members of the Knesset elected by it 
by secret ballot, and two practicing advocates elected by the 
Chamber of Advocates. Persons qualified in accordance with 
regulations made by the minister with the consent of the Chief 
Rabbinate Council are eligible for appointment as dayyanim 
if they were so qualified within the two years preceding the 
appointment. Under those regulations they must have a rab- 
binical certificate authorizing them to teach and adjudicate 
(Yoreh, yoreh, yadin, yadin — see *semikhah) issued by an ex- 
pert rabbi or Torah institute whose certificate is recognized 
as sufficient by the Chief Rabbinate Council, be 30 years of 
age, be or have been married, and have a character and mode 
of life which befit the status of a dayyan in Israel. In addition, 
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a dayyan of a Rabbinical Court must have passed examina- 
tions held on behalf of the Chief Rabbinate Council or be ex- 
empted therefrom, while a dayyan of the Rabbinical Court of 
Appeal must have been a dayyan of a Rabbinical Court for at 
least three consecutive years, or be known as an illustrious 
Torah scholar (gadol ba-Torah) according to a majority of 
the members of the Council of the Chief Rabbinate Council 
including the two chief rabbis. The subjects of the examina- 
tion for dayyanim are (1) general knowledge of the Talmud 
and the *Posekim; (2) thorough knowledge of the *Shulhan 
Arukh, *Even ha-Ezer and *Hoshen Mishpat; (3) drafting of a 
judgment in a hypothetical case with reasoned findings of fact 
and decisions of substantive law; (4) knowledge of the rules 
and procedure based upon the *Halakhah. 

Under the Qadis Law, 1961, the judges of the Muslim 
Religious Courts, known as qadis, are appointed by the pres- 
ident of the state upon the recommendation of a Nominations 
Committee submitted to him by the minister for religious af- 
fairs. The Nominations Committee is composed of two qadis 
elected by the body of qadis for three years, two members of 
the government, namely, the minister for religious affairs and 
one other member chosen by the government, three members 
of the Knesset, including at least two Muslims, elected by the 
Knesset by secret ballot, and two advocates, including at least 
one Muslim, appointed by the Chamber of Advocates. Persons 
qualified to be appointed as qadis are Muslims who have had 
suitable training in Shari‘a Law, whose way of life and charac- 
ter befit the status of a qadi in the State of Israel and who are 
at least 30 years of age and are, or have been, married. 

Under the Druze Religious Courts Law, 1962, judges of 
the Druze Religious Courts, known as gadis madhhab, are 
appointed by the president of the state upon the recommen- 
dation of a Nominations Committee submitted to him by the 
minister for religious affairs. The Nominations Committee is 
composed of the chairman of the Druze Religious Council 
constituted by rules made by the minister for religious affairs 
under the Religious Communities (Organization) Ordinance, 
the president of the Druze Religious Court of Appeal, or, if 
he serves also as the chairman of the Druze Religious Coun- 
cil, a qadi madhhab elected by the body of qadis madhhab for 
three years, another qadi madhhab similarly elected, the min- 
ister for religious affairs and the minister of justice, two Druze 
members of the Knesset (or other Druze, if there is only one 
Druze member of the Knesset or none) elected by the Knes- 
set by secret ballot, and an advocate elected by the National 
Council of the Chamber of Advocates for three years. Persons 
qualified to be appointed as qadis madhhab are Druze who 
have had a suitable training in Druze religious law, whose way 
of life and character befit the status of a qadi madhhab in the 
State of Israel and who are at least 30 years of age and are, or 
have been, married. As from July 9, 1964, no person may be 
appointed as a judge, dayyan, qadi, or qadi madhhab of the 
courts to which the above laws apply, unless he is an Israel 
citizen. If the candidate for appointment has also another 
nationality and the laws of the state in which he is a national 
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enable him to divest himself of such nationality, he will not 
be appointed until after he has done everything necessary on 
his part in order to divest himself thereof. 

Every person appointed as a judge, dayyan, qadi, or qadi 
madhhab must, before assuming his office, make before the 
president of the state a declaration whereby he pledges him- 
self to bear allegiance to the State of Israel, to dispense justice 
fairly, not to pervert the law and to show no favor, while every 
judge must also pledge himself to bear allegiance to the laws 
of the State of Israel. Every judge, qadi, and qadi madhhab in 
judicial matters is expressly declared by the law applicable to 
him to be subject to no authority other than that of the law, 
while under the Dayyanim Law, 1955, every dayyan in judicial 
matters is expressly to be subject to no authority other than 
that of the law according to which he judges. The reason for 
the difference in wording as regards the dayyanim is to make 
it clear that only the laws concerning the legal system of the 
dayyanim, including those laws which restrict the jurisdic- 
tion of the dayyanim and no other laws, bind the dayyanim 
in judicial matters. 

An additional safeguard for the integrity of the judges 
is stated in section 10 of Basic Law: the Judicature, where the 
salaries and pensions of the judges are provided for. The Ba- 
sic Law declares that no decision should be made to reduce 
only the salaries of judges. 

Every judge, dayyan, qadi, and qadi madhhab will hold 
office from the day of his declaration of allegiance and his 
tenure will end only upon his death, resignation, retirement 
on pension, or removal from office by virtue of the law appli- 
cable to him. He may resign his office by submitting a letter 
of resignation to the appropriate minister, and his tenure of of- 
fice will terminate upon the expiration of three months from 
the submission of the letter of resignation, unless the minister 
has consented to a shorter period. He may retire on pension 
ifhe has attained the age of 60 after having held office for 20 
years, if he has attained the age of 65 after having held office 
for 15 years and if he so requests and his request is approved 
by the appropriate Nominations Committee. A magistrates 
court judge may retire on pension if he has attained the age 
of 50 after having held office for 20 years, or ifhe has attained 
the age of 55 after having held office for 15 years. Every judge 
must retire if the appropriate Nominations Committee, on the 
strength of a medical opinion, decides that, owing to his state 
of health, he is unable to continue in office, or on attaining the 
age of 70 years, unless he is a chief rabbi of Israel or a senior 
presiding dayyan, in which case he must retire on pension on 
attaining the age of 75 years. 

Every judge, dayyan, qadi and qadi madhhab is subject to 
the jurisdiction of a Court of Discipline constituted under the 
law applicable to him. The Court of Discipline for judges con- 
sists of five members, including three judges of the Supreme 
Court, as the president of the Supreme Court may in respect 
of each case prescribe, and its members are appointed in re- 
spect of each case by the body of the judges of the Supreme 
Court. Similar provisions apply, mutatis mutandis, to dayya- 
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nim. The courts of discipline for qadis and qadis madhhab 
consist of three members: the president of the Shari‘a Court 
of Appeal or the Druze Religious Court of Appeal, as the case 
may be, or the qadi or qadi madhhab, as the case may be with 
the greatest length of service, an advocate appointed for each 
case by the National Council of the Chamber of Advocates, 
and one member appointed for each case by the minister of 
religious affairs. The minister of justice may submit a com- 
plaint against a judge, and the minister for religious affairs 
against a dayyan, a qadi or a qadi madhhab, to the competent 
Court of Discipline on one of the following grounds: (1) he 
has acted improperly in carrying out his functions; (2) he has 
behaved in a manner unbecoming his judicial status in the 
State of Israel; (3) he has been convicted of an offense which 
in the circumstances of the case involves moral turpitude; (4) 
the Nominations Committee has found that he obtained his 
appointment unlawfully. 

The Court of Discipline must submit its findings, whether 
favorable or unfavorable, to the appropriate minister; if it finds 
that the person concerned is unworthy to continue in his func- 
tions, the minister must submit its findings to the president 
of the state, who must remove him from office. Criminal pro- 
ceedings may not be brought against a judge, dayyan, qadi or 
qadi madhhab save by the attorney general before a District 
Court composed of three judges. The salaries and other pay- 
ments to be made to a judge, dayyan, qadi and qadi madhhab 
during and after his period of tenure, including those to be 
made to his dependents after his death, are fixed by resolution 
of the Knesset or by the Finance Committee of the Knesset if 
so authorized by the Knesset. 


THE BAR. The Chamber of Advocates Law, 1961 established 
a self-governing integrated bar, administered by institutions 
elected democratically by the body of advocates. This is the 
only profession enjoying autonomy: other professions are con- 
trolled by the government. Under that law a person may not 
practice the profession of an advocate in Israel unless he is a 
resident of Israel, is 23 years of age, has qualified as an advocate 
by passing the prescribed examinations and serving one year 
as a law apprentice, and has been accepted as a member of the 
chamber. Law apprenticeship may be served with a judge of 
the Supreme Court or a district court or with a magistrate of at 
least five-years’ standing, a court martial judge who is a jurist 
of at least five years’ standing, or a member of the Chamber 
of Advocates who is of five years’ standing or holding a post 
in the Government Legal Service prescribed for that purpose 
by the minister of justice. At the end of the period he must 
undergo written examinations of the Chamber of Advocates 
in practical subjects and an oral examination conducted by 
examining committees composed of three members each, 
namely, a judge, as chairman, and two advocates, one of whom 
is a member of the Legal Service. 

Advocates are subject to the jurisdiction of Disciplin- 
ary Tribunals composed solely of advocates as prescribed by 
the Chamber of Advocates Law, 1961. From a judgment of a 
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Disciplinary Tribunal the accused advocate, the prosecuting 
chamber, and the attorney general, may appeal to the Na- 
tional Disciplinary Tribunal; there is an additional appeal to 
the Supreme Court. There are about 33,000 members of the 
Chamber of Advocates, not all of them necessarily in actual 
legal practice. 


THE ATTORNEY GENERAL. The attorney general occupies 
one of the most important senior positions in the adminis- 
tration of the country and is one of the pillars upon which 
the rule of law is upheld within the government framework. 
Based on the Mandatory model, the attorney general is a pro- 
fessional jurist. In 1997 the minister of justice appointed a pub- 
lic committee to examine the proper method for appointing 
the attorney general and subjects related to his post. The com- 
mittee was headed by retired president of the Supreme Court 
Meir Shamgar, who, before being elevated to the Bench, oc- 
cupied the post of attorney general. With him were three for- 
mer ministers of justice and a renowned law professor. The 
report, submitted in 1998, describes the duties of the attorney 
general as follows: 

(1) He is the head of the public prosecution. In this ca- 
pacity he is responsible for applying the penal law in the State, 
including appearance in the law courts, either in person or 
through his representatives. 

(2) He represents the State in non-criminal litigation, 
namely in civil suits as well as administrative, fiscal, and labor 
relations litigation and in any other representation in non- 
criminal matters. 

(3) He gives legal advice to the government and other 
public officials. 

(4) He gives legal advice and assistance to the govern- 
ment in general and to the minister of justice in particular in 
preparing legislation to be submitted to the Knesset and over- 
sees its proper integration in the law of the land. Likewise he 
examines private-member bills submitted to the Knesset. 

(5) He represents the public interest and upholds the 
law in a variety of additional subjects specified in provisions 
of the law. 

The attorney general is appointed by the government for 
a single term of six years. 


THE STATE COMPTROLLER. ‘The office of the state comptrol- 
ler was established by law in 1949. In 1988 Basic Law: the State 
Comptroller was enacted. Section 2(a) charges the comptroller 
with the duty to “carry out inspection of the assets, finances, 
undertakings, and administration of the state, of government 
offices, of every enterprise, institution or public corporation 
of the state, of local authorities, of bodies or other institutions 
subject to inspection by this Law.’ The office of state comp- 
troller is the most effective instrument for review of public 
administration. 

The state comptroller is elected by the Knesset for a ten- 
ure of seven years, which may not be renewed, and is empow- 
ered to request all information from the public body being au- 
dited. The comptroller’s reports are presented to the Knesset, 
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where they are discussed by its Public Audit Committee. The 
comptroller thus serves as the long arm of the Knesset for the 
efficient review of the administration and as a main source of 
information necessary for the Knesset’s control over govern- 
ment activities. 

The state comptroller also serves as the public com- 
plaints commissioner (Ombudsman), and decides authorita- 
tively on thousands of complaints from citizens against state 
and government agencies, government corporations, and lo- 
cal authorities. In addition, the state comptroller inspects the 
finances of the political parties and their campaign accounts. 
The publication of the yearly comptroller reports is covered 
extensively by the media. The state comptroller enjoys enor- 
mous public prestige. (See also Israel, State of: Political Life 
and Parties.) 


[Henry Eli Baker / Shlomo Guberman (2™ ed.)] 


POLICE. The establishment of the Israel Police preceded 
that of the State itself. At the end of 1947, after the United 
Nations partition decision, the Mandatory police began to 
break up. Non-Jewish constables were withdrawn from the 
coastal area; only about 700 Jewish policemen and a little 
inferior equipment were left. The most serious problem was 
the shortage of men to fill command and technical posts, 
most of which had been held by British officers. Second in 
urgency was the need to change the character of the Police, 
which, especially in the few preceding years, had been more 
military than constabulary, into the kind of force normal in a 
democracy, dedicated only to ensure the rule of law and the 
public welfare. At the end of 1948, the Police had a strength 
of 1,882. 

Three stages of development may be distinguished. The 
first was organization and recruitment. This was not easy, for 
the army demanded first choice of men and material. Never- 
theless, within two years 3,497 men had joined, and equip- 
ment was assembled from whatever source, regardless of uni- 
formity. In organization and methods, new forms had to be 
found to fit new needs. Mass aliyah, unemployment, and a 
flood of new legislation naturally enlarged the scope of police 
work. Relations between the people and the Police were not 
good, partly because of the aftereffects of the Holocaust and 
of two wars, and the suspicions of newcomers from eastern 
European and Arab lands where the policeman was suspect 
and disliked. Policemen often found themselves confronted 
by angry demonstrators in front of Government or public of- 
fices; the men were pressed into service day and night, with 
inadequate compensation. The growing manpower, with a 
large turnover, was also troublesome. In the second stage, 
fall-out was heavy, but these were years of natural selection, 
which strengthened those who stayed on, contributed to their 
professional specialization and built up a cadre of experts and 
officers. By the second half of the 1950s long-range planning 
was feasible and different techniques could be tried out in or- 
ganization and command, in criminal investigation and traffic 
control. Some of these were borrowed, but most were the fruit 
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of the force’s own ideas and experience. This was a period of 
ever-increasing traffic and accidents, security problems com- 
plicated by border infiltration, and more crime. In the third 
stage administration and organization were stabilized and ef- 
ficiency was steadily increased. 

A task unknown to most other police forces is the guard- 
ing of the cease-fire lines against infiltration and attack from 
the neighboring countries. This was done by the Frontier 
Guard, in cooperation with the army. After the Six-Day War, 
the Israel Police was also responsible for law and order in the 
areas administered under the cease-fire agreements. Local 
Arab policemen, 90% of whom served under Jordanian and 
Egyptian rule, were recruited and retrained for the purpose. 
Increasing terrorist attacks led the government to give the po- 
lice responsibility for internal security in 1974. This involved 
the creation of a Civil Guard joined by tens of thousands of 
citizens to patrol neighborhoods as well as the creation of an 
Anti-Terrorist Unit and Bomb Disposal Division. Beginning 
in the late 1970s, rising crime also led to the creation of such 
units as the National Serious Crimes Investigation Unit, the 
National Fraud Unit, the Internal Investigations Unit, the 
Headquarters Staff Work Unit, Tel Aviv District’s Central (Se- 
rious Crimes) Unit, etc. 

The police faced many challenges and crises in the course 
of its history. Over 50 were killed in 1982 and 1983 bombings 
in Tyre during the Lebanese War. The two Intifadas severely 
taxed its resources and during rioting in the North of Israel 
in October 2000, 13 Israeli Arab citizens were killed and hun- 
dreds wounded in a police action that drew heavy criticism. 
In August 2005 the police joined the army in the evacuation 
of the *Gush Katif settlements, an operation which won it 
much praise for the restraint and patience shown in dealing 
with the angry settlers. 

The Israel Police is controlled by national headquarters in 
Jerusalem and commanded by the Inspector General. In 2005 
the strength of the force was around 25,000 in six districts, 10 
subdistricts, and 80 police stations. 


WEBSITE: www.police.gov.il. 


POLITICAL LIFE AND PARTIES 


Introduction 

It was largely due to the existence of the pre-state political 
parties, which had conducted intensive political activities for 
almost half a century within the framework of the *yishuyv, 
under the British Mandate for Palestine, that upon gaining 
its independence in May 1948 the State of Israel was able to 
embark immediately on the establishment of an orderly and 
democratic parliamentary system. After the first *Knesset 
elections in January 1949, before the *War of Independence 
was formally over, the main concern of the parties was to gain 
governmental and municipal power, though most of them 
also continued their activities on the world Zionist scene, and 
for a certain period maintained independent social and eco- 
nomic services. The *Histadrut, which remained an impor- 
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tant power center until the mid-1990s, was another forum in 
which many of the political parties, but especially the labor 
parties, vied for control. 

Since its establishment Israel has always had coalition 
governments, which except for one brief period in the early 
19908, always included at least four coalition partners. The 
main reason for this phenomenon is Israel’s electoral system, 
which has led to a multiplicity of parties entering the Knesset, 
and none ever winning a majority of the Knesset seats, which 
is a prerequisite for forming a government in a parliamentary 
system (see *Governance). 

The political history of the State of Israel may be divided 
into two periods. The first lasted from the establishment of the 
state until the political “upheaval” of 1977, in which *Mapai 
(until 1968) and the *Israel Labor Party thereafter were pre- 
dominant and headed all the coalition governments formed. 
The second began in 1977, when the *Likud gained power for 
the first time and remained the predominant political party 
for the majority of the time, except for the years 1984-88 when 
the political bloc which it led was equal in size to that led by 
the Labor Party, and the years 1992-96 and 1999-2001 when 
the Labor Party managed to establish coalition governments, 
which excluded the Likud. 

It should be pointed out that since its establishment, all 
of Israel’s presidents but one (Chaim *Weizmann), all of Is- 
rael’s prime ministers, and all but two of the speakers of the 
Knesset (Nahum Nir for part of the Third Knesset, and Avra- 
ham *Burg in the Fifteenth Knesset) have been members of 
the ruling party at the time. 

In the early period Israel had a strong central govern- 
ment, with a relatively small number of ministers, a large 
public economic sector (either state- or Histadrut-run), and 
a relatively egalitarian society, in which the Histadrut and the 
kibbutzim were viewed - in Israel and abroad - as symbols 
of communalism. Despite the famous religious “status quo,’ 
Israel was predominantly secular, and despite the heteroge- 
neous make-up of its population, relatively homogenous in its 
social values and culture. In this period occurred all but one of 
the major wars in which Israel participated, and only at its end 
did some minor steps in the direction of peace materialize. 

In the second period, the government weakened, to a 
point that in 1992 a attempt was made to change the system 
of government in order to strengthen the prime minister and 
his government (see below), state control over many spheres 
of life gradually decreased, Israel moved from a predominantly 
social democratic to a predominantly neoliberal economy, and 
by the beginning of the 21* century ranked high among the 
Western democracies in terms of economic and social polar- 
ization within its society and emphasis on individualism. In 
this period the Histadrut greatly weakened, as did the kibbut- 
zim, and it was now the settlements beyond the Green Line 
that gained predominance as symbols of the new Israel. The 
heterogeneity of Israeli society became much more visible, and 
the role of religion grew. In the second period Israel fought 
only one major war (the *Lebanese War), though it faced two 
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major Palestinian uprisings. A significant peace process be- 
gan with the peace treaty that was signed with Egypt in 1979, 
which was followed by the Oslo process, peace with Jordan 
(1994), and the establishment of formal relations with several 
additional Arab states. 

The political map of Israel changed significantly during 
the first 56 years of its existence, even though there are still 
several parties today - the Likud, the Labor Party, the *Na- 
tional Religious Party, *Agudat Israel, and Hadash - whose 
origins can be traced to the pre-state period. In general one 
may speak of a movement from left-wing to right-wing pre- 
dominance, even though on many (though not all) issues the 
differences between the political right and left have become 
blurred. Whereas until the *Six-Day War of June 1967 Israel’s 
main concern was its physical survival, since then it has been 
the borders and nature of the state. 

Since its establishment, the population of the State of 
Israel has grown more or less sixfold, mostly through immi- 
gration, and parties based on “ethnic” origin have existed, but 
they have usually been relatively insignificant. Over the years 
the religious representation in the Knesset has grown, but the 
greatest changes have been in the strengthening of *Haredi re- 
ligious parties at the expense of “Zionist” religious parties and 
the growing role played by the religious parties - until the Six- 
teenth Knesset - as “balancers” in the political game. 

As to the Arab representation in the Knesset, this has 
changed both in size, quality, and nature, but except for one 
Arab deputy minister in the course of the Thirteenth Knesset, 
Arabs have not been admitted to the government, and their 
percentage in other power centers, the judicial system and the 
civil service has remained much below their percentage in the 
population. Whereas in the first Knesset Arab representation 
was through the Israel Communist Party and traditional fam- 
ily (hamulah)-based parties supported by Mapai and later the 
Alignment (see below), by the end of the 20" century the Arab 
representation in the Knesset was more nationalistic, radical, 
and independent. 

[Susan Hattis Rolef (2"¢ ed.)] 
Early Parties, 1900-1918 
The first parties in the new yishuv were founded in the first 
decade of the 20" century by newcomers belonging to the Sec- 
ond Aliyah. *Ha-Poel ha-Zair (“the Young Worker,’ as distinct 
from the “old workers” of the First Aliyah, most of whom had 
become overseers or private farmers), led by Yosef *Aharono- 
vitz, Yosef *Vitkin, and Yosef *Sprinzak, was founded in 1905. 
*Poalei Zion, a Socialist Zionist party which originated in Rus- 
sia, Austria, and other countries, was established in the Land of 
Israel in 1906. Among its leaders were Izhak *Ben-Zvi, David 
*Ben-Gurion, and Yizhak *Tabenkin. Its aim was “to create 
a Jewish society based on socialist foundations in the Land 
of Israel,” and the method it envisaged was “an unremitting 
class struggle.” Ha-Poel ha-Za’ir rejected the class struggle on 
the ground that the Jewish society and economy in Palestine 
were still in the precapitalist stage. “Our interest - to create a 
Jewish center in the Land of Israel - and the class struggle are 
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a contradiction in terms, wrote Aharonovitz. The first article 
in the Ha-Poel ha-Za'ir program called for “the conquest of 
all branches of work” (Hebrew kibbush avodah, meaning that 
Jewish workers should do even menial work themselves, not 
leaving manual effort to non-Jews). A group of nonparty work- 
ers, notably Berl *Katzenelson and David *Remez, opposed the 
division into two parties and called for labor unity. 

The parties engaged in practical work as well as theoreti- 
cal discussion. New arrivals in Jaffa often found that they had 
to choose between two hotels, one for each party. But there 
was little difference in their day-to-day lives and their prac- 
tical approach to problems. Both groups tried to remove the 
obstacles to Jewish immigration, win rights of employment 
for Jewish workers in the Jewish farms and orange groves, and 
improve working conditions. 

At its first conference in Jaffa, at the beginning of 1907, 
Poalei Zion proclaimed its aspiration for “political indepen- 
dence for the Jewish people in this country,’ and decided to 
send an independent faction of delegates to the Zionist Con- 
gress. It was associated almost from the first with the Poalei 
Zion world movement, whereas Ha-Poel ha-Zair established 
ties with the *Ze’irei Zion movement in the Diaspora only 
in 1913. 

In 1908 a controversy broke out in Ha-Poel ha-Za’ir on 
the question of how to encourage the workers to remain on 
the land. At a special conference Vitkin called for the establish- 
ment of workers’ smallholdings near the moshavot to enable 
them to become independent cultivators instead of mere ag- 
ricultural laborers. The “conquest of labor,’ he declared, must 
be accompanied by the “conquest of the soil.” He was opposed 
by Aharonovitz, who believed that the only way to increase 
the Jewish population was to create an agricultural proletariat, 
working as wage earners on private farms, and leave the “con- 
quest of the soil” to the Zionist Organization. The issue was 
ultimately decided by the exigencies of life: members of Ha- 
Poel ha-Zair were among the founders of *Deganyah, the first 
kevuzah, and *Nahalal, the first moshav, while Poalei Zion, 
despite its class-war doctrine, devoted most of its energies to 
constructive activities, including the establishment of labor 
exchanges, cooperative groups, and mutual aid institutions. 

A bureau of the religious *Mizrachi Party, which had 
been a part of the World Zionist Organization since 1902, was 
set up in the Land of Israel in 1912, but did not become active 
until after the end of World War 1. Its labor wing, *Ha-Poel 
ha-Mizrachi, was founded in 1922. The basic principle of the 
movement was: “The Land of Israel for the People of Israel 
in accordance with the Torah of Israel.” The non-Zionist Or- 
thodox *Agudat Israel, which opposed the secular organiza- 
tion of the yishuv, was also established in the Land of Israel 
in 1912, simultaneously with the founding of its parent world 
organization. 


Steps Toward Labor Unity 


Toward the end of World War 1, the nonparty labor group led 
by Berl Katzenelson appealed for an end to the rivalry between 
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the two workers’ parties, so that labor could exert its full influ- 
ence in the development of the yishuv. It called for the estab- 
lishment of an all-inclusive labor organization which would 
be a trade union as well as a political party, establishing settle- 
ments and cooperatives, helping new immigrants, and pro- 
viding social services for its members. At a unity conference 
in February 1919, Poalei Zion and the nonparty group, with 
the support of a majority of the Agricultural Workers’ Federa- 
tion, formed *Ahdut ha-Avodah (“Unity of Labor”). Ha-Poel 
ha-Zair refused to join, mainly because the new organization 
described itself as “a branch of the socialist labor movement 
in the world” To an attack on these grounds by a.p. *Gordon, 
Joseph Hayyim *Brenner replied that although the critics re- 
jected socialism, they followed its principles in daily life. Ha- 
Poel ha-Zair also believed in building up small, closely knit 
communes, while Ahdut ha-Avodah aimed at developing a 
mass movement. 

To diminish the growing rivalry between them, Joseph 
*Trumpeldor, a leading figure of the Second Aliyah, proposed 
the establishment of a neutral, independent trade union feder- 
ation to which both would be affiliated. His initiative bore fruit 
after his tragic death, when the organization he envisaged, the 
Histadrut, was established at a labor movement conference in 
Haifa in December 1920. The 4,433 registered members elected 
38 delegates from Ahdut ha- Avodah, 27 from Ha-Poel ha-Za’ir, 
16 from the New Immigrants list representing *He-Halutz, 
*Ha-Shomer ha-Zair, and others, and six from the extreme 
leftist Mifleget Po’alim Sozialistim (“Socialist Workers’ Party”), 
nicknamed “Mopsim,’ which had split off from Po’alei Zion 
when Ahdut ha-Avodah was formed. 

Immediately after the end of World War 1, preparations 
were made for the establishment of an autonomous, demo- 
cratically elected body to organize the yishuv and represent it 
in dealings with the authorities. A provisional committee held 
three sessions in 1918 and 1919, the first representing only Tel 
Aviv and its surroundings, the second Jerusalem as well, and 
the third consisting of delegates from all parts of the coun- 
try. On April 19, 1920, elections were held to an Asefat Ha- 
Nivharim (Elected Assembly). In addition to the workers’ par- 
ties and Mizrachi, a variety of communal, religious, vocational, 
and local groups sought representation and nineteen lists of 
candidates were submitted. Each list received one delegate 
for every 80 votes polled; 77% of the electors voted and 314 
delegates were elected. Ahdut ha-Avodah, with 70 delegates, 
was the largest group; next came the Sephardi Union with 54, 
Ha-Poel ha-Zair with 41, the Farmers’ Union with 16, the Pro- 
gressive Party (Mitkaddemim) with 13, the Yemenites with 12, 
two Mizrachi lists with a total of 11, and 11 other groups with 
a total of 46 places. An additional 51 delegates were chosen at 
separate polls by Orthodox men, who refused to participate 
in elections in which women had the franchise. 

At the Assembly’s first session, in October 1920, the 20 
factions combined into three wings: right, consisting of the 
Oriental Jews and the religious groups; left, composed of the 
two labor parties; and center, consisting of the other groups. 
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The Assembly elected a Va'ad Le’ummi (National Council) of 
36, comprising Ahdut ha-Avodah 8, Sephardim 6, Ha-Poel 
ha-Za’ir 5, Orthodox 5, Progressives 3, Farmers 2, Yemenites 
2, Mizrachi and Clerks 1 each. Meir *Dizengoff, Vladimir *Ja- 
botinsky, Haim Margolis-Kalvaryski, and David *Yellin were 
elected on a personal basis. The Vaid Le’ummi was headed by 
a presidium of three, assisted by an executive council whose 
membership varied from 7 to 14. 

The second session of the first Assembly, which was 
scheduled for May 1921, did not take place until the follow- 
ing March, because of the May riots and their aftermath, the 
categorical refusal of the Orthodox delegates to participate 
as long as women were allowed to vote, and the Sephardim’s 
and Farmers’ objections to the proposed self-taxation sys- 
tem. Further negotiations with these groups, as well as fruit- 
less attempts to obtain official recognition by the Mandatory 
government, held up the convening of the third session until 
June 1925. Despite prolonged efforts to solve the problem of 
women’s suffrage, the Orthodox and Mizrachi delegates did 
not attend the second and third sessions, and it was not until 
the eve of the next elections that the Mizrachi agreed to par- 
ticipate, with the Orthodox maintaining their boycott. 

At the elections to the second Assembly, held on Decem- 
ber 6, 1925, the Palestine branch of the Revisionist Organiza- 
tion, led by Jabotinsky, made its first appearance in the poli- 
tics of the yishuv, gaining 15 seats out of 201. The labor parties 
increased their relative strength, while the middle class and 
the religious Jews became even more fragmented than be- 
fore. Ahdut ha-Avodah had 54 seats, Ha-Poel ha-Zair 30, Se- 
phardim and Oriental groups 19, five Mizrachi lists together 
19, the Women’s Equal Rights Association 13, and the Agri- 
cultural Bloc 9. A “working-class” list, with 6 seats, reflected 
the influence of the Palestine Communist Party (PKP), which 
had been formed illegally in 1921 by members of the “Mop- 
sim” and other groups. The Yemenites, alleging discrimina- 
tion, boycotted the elections, but were later permitted to elect 
20 additional delegates of their own. The second Assembly 
elected a Va'ad Le’ummi of 38: 18 representing the United Bloc 
(Mizrachi, Sephardim, Yemenites, Farmers, and others), 9 
for Ahdut ha-Avodah, 5 for Ha-Poel ha-Zair, and 2 each for 
Women, Revisionists, and the Democratic group. 


Strengthening of the Political Parties 
The high commissioner’s ratification of the regulations for 
Keneset Yisrael, officially recognizing its representative bod- 
ies, the Asefat ha-Nivharim and the Vaad Leummi, was an- 
nounced on Jan. 1, 1928, but it took more than two years to 
draft the election rules and to prepare a register of all the 
members of the Jewish community as prescribed by the reg- 
ulations. The total number of Assembly members was fixed 
at 71, with the electors divided into three colleges, or curiae: 
Ashkenazim, with 53 delegates, Sephardim 15, and Yemenites 
3. Each elector was allowed to vote only in his own college. 
In 1930 Ahdut ha-Avodah and Ha-Poel ha-Zair merged 
to form Mapai (Mifleget Po’alei Erez Israel - “Palestine Labor 
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Party”), which immediately became the strongest political 
force in the yishuv. The Left Poalei Zion and Ha-Shomer ha- 
Zair remained outside the merger. 

At the elections to the third Assembly, on Jan. 5, 1931, 
Mapai, with 27 delegates, together with 4 Sephardi Labor, was 
by far the strongest party. The Revisionists, with 16, includ- 
ing 5 Sephardim, also increased their strength considerably, 
followed by the Sephardim (general) with 6, Mizrachi and 
Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi 5, and General Zionists 4. The Farm- 
ers refused to participate in the elections when their demand 
for three guaranteed seats was refused and the Communists 
did not win a place. In the 23-member Va'ad Leummi, Mapai 
had 11 members, Sephardim 4, Mizrachi 3, General Zionists 3, 
Women 1, and Yemenites 1. The Revisionists refused to join 
the Vaad Le'ummi because of dissatisfaction with the Assem- 
bly’s political decisions, but were given 5 seats in the follow- 
ing year, leaving Mapai with 10 seats and the three other main 
parties with 2 each. 

The third Assembly lasted for over 13 years, as elections 
were repeatedly postponed because of recurrent Arab vio- 
lence, continuous political tension, and then the outbreak of 
World War 11. With the growth of the yishuv, the parties in 
Palestine, especially Mapai, became the dominant influence in 
the Jewish Agency. Chaim *Arlosoroff, named head of the Jew- 
ish Agency political department in 1931, was succeeded, after 
his assassination in 1933, by Moshe Shertok (*Sharett). David 
Ben-Gurion became chairman of the executive in 1935. 

While the Jewish Agency was responsible for major po- 
litical affairs, politics played a prominent role in most of the 
Assembly’s 18 sessions. Jewish Agency representatives reported 
regularly to the Assembly and the Va'ad Le’'ummi, political res- 
olutions were generally drafted in close cooperation between 
the two bodies, and representations to the British authorities 
were often submitted jointly. Other issues were defense against 
Arab violence; the utilization of national funds; the allocation 
of immigration certificates; education; trade union policy and 
the right to strike; the role of the Histadrut in the establish- 
ment of new settlements and economic enterprises; and the 
activities of local authorities and local councils. 

Most political parties not only worked in the Va'ad 
Leummi, the Jewish Agency, the local authorities, and the His- 
tadrut but also established agricultural settlements, schools, 
housing projects, industries, transport, and service coopera- 
tives, and other constructive enterprises, either independently 
or through affiliated economic bodies. Almost all the parties 
organized their own youth movements. Conflicting party in- 
fluences were also apparent in the ranks of the Haganah. 

The most outspoken opposition to the official policies of 
the Jewish Agency and the yishuv came from the Revision- 
ists, who called on the Zionist movement to proclaim the 
establishment of a Jewish state on both banks of the Jordan 
as the ultimate aim of Zionism. They accused Chaim Weiz- 
mann and his labor supporters of compromising with the 
British government, alleged that the Executive discriminated 
against middle-class immigrants and businessmen, opposed 
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the “trend” system in education (see Israel, State of: Education, 
1918-1948), and demanded compulsory arbitration in labor 
disputes. Tension mounted after the murder of Arlosoroff in 
1933, when two Revisionists were accused of the crime. An 
agreement reached in the following year by Ben-Gurion and 
Jabotinsky on a modus vivendi in labor relations was rejected, 
after a referendum, by the members of the Histadrut. Contro- 
versy grew still more heated after the majority of Revisionists 
left the World Zionist Organization in 1935, and a minority, 
refusing to leave, founded the *Jewish State Party. 

Revisionist criticism of Labor’s economic and social poli- 
cies was, on the whole, supported by the right wing of the Gen- 
eral Zionists. In 1935 the General Zionists split into the Feder- 
ation (Hitahadut) and the Union (Berit) of General Zionists, 
known respectively as the a and B Factions. The a group, 
with Weizmann as its leader, cooperated with Labor. So did 
Mizrachi and Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi, though they frequently 
opposed Mapai on religious and educational issues. On 
the left, Ha-Shomer ha-Za’ir, which gradually became more 
active as a political party, demanded joint organization of Jew- 
ish and Arab workers and greater efforts to reach an agree- 
ment with the Arabs, while also endorsing the principle of 
immigration to the full economic absorptive capacity of the 
country. Despite party differences, there was a large measure 
of common ground on such practical issues as immigration, 
settlement on the land, defense, and opposition to the restric- 
tive policies of the Mandatory government. An exception was 
the anti-Zionist Palestine Communist Party, which made 
largely unsuccessful efforts to recruit Arab members and in 
1936-39 openly supported the Arab revolt and Arab terror- 
ism against the Jews. In 1939 it split up into separate Jewish 
and Arab groups. 

The 1937 Peel Commission's proposal for the *partition 
of Palestine into two states, Jewish and Arab, and a British 
zone, aroused controversy that largely cut across party lines, 
particularly in Mapai and in both factions of the General 
Zionists. While the majority in these parties was prepared, 
in principle, to consider partition, Berl Katzenelson of Mapai 
and Menahem *Ussishkin of the General Zionists B were cat- 
egorically opposed. The Revisionists were against partition on 
political grounds and the Mizrachi on religious grounds, while 
Ha-Shomer ha-Zair advocated the establishment of Palestine 
as a binational state. The latter joined forces on the issue of 
Arab-Jewish relations with a small nonparty group, founded 
as *Berit Shalom (“Peace Alliance”) in 1925 and later called 
Kedmah Mizrahah (from 1936), the League for Jewish-Arab 
Understanding (from 1939), and Ihud (from 1942). Among its 
leaders were *Rabbi Binyamin (Radler-Feldman), Haim Mar- 
golis-Kalvaryski, Judah L. *Magnes, and Martin *Buber. Bit- 
ter, occasionally violent, controversy arose over defense pol- 
icy during the Arab riots of 1936-39. The Revisionists rejected 
the Haganah’s policy of havlagah (“restraint”); their members 
were the backbone of the *Irgun Zeva’i Le’-ummi, which car- 
ried out reprisals against the Arabs and engaged in guerrilla 
activity against the British forces. 
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During World War u1, after the abandonment of parti- 
tion by the British and the adoption of the White Paper Pol- 
icy, opinion in the Zionist movement crystallized around the 
*Biltmore Program. This plan, calling for the establishment of 
Palestine as “a Jewish Commonwealth integrated in the struc- 
ture of the new democratic world,’ was approved by the Inner 
Zionist General Council on Nov. 10, 1942, by 21 votes to 4, with 
3 abstentions. The program was supported by Mapai, the Gen- 
eral Zionists, and Mizrachi, and opposed by Ha-Shomer ha- 
Zair, which called for political parity of Jews and Arabs, and 
by the Left Poalei Zion. The abstentions came from represen- 
tatives of Siah Bet (the “B Faction” of Mapai), who insisted on 
a demand for Jewish rights in the whole of Palestine. 

A new party, Aliyah Hadashah, mainly representing re- 
cent immigrants from Germany and Central Europe, founded 
in 1942, favored a continuation of the British Mandate and a 
further attempt to reach an agreement with the Arabs (see 
*Independent Liberal Party). The struggle conducted within 
Mapai by Siah Bet for the right to fight for its independent 
left-wing views on social policy came to a head at the Mapai 


Representation of Parties in the Elected Assemblies, Palestine. 

















First Second Third Fourth 
Date of elections April 19, Dec. 6, Jan. 5, Aug. 1, 
1920 1925 1931 1944 
Number of electors 28,765 64,764 89,656 300,018 
Percentage of votes cast 77% 57% 56% 67% 
Number of lists 20 25 14 18 
represented 
Composition of Delegates: 
Adut ha-Avodah 70 54 — 63° 
Ha-Po’el ha-Za’ir 41 30 27° 63 
Other labor groups — 6 ff 40° 
Sephardim 54 19 6 — 
Other Oriental 18 213 3 6 
communities 

Orthodox 511 
Mizrachi groups 11 194 5 24 
Other religious groups 2 — — 3 
Revisionists — 15 16° — 
Farmers 16 9 —_ —_ 
Women’s groups 5 14 3 4 
General Zionists — — 4 7 
Other Groups 46° 34° _— 24'° 
Total 314 221 71 171 

1 Elected at separate polls 

2 Eight lists. 

3 Including 20 Yemenites elected at separate polls. 

4 Five lists. 

5 Eleven lists. 

5 Mapai. 

7 ~ Including four Sephardi Labor. 

8 Including five Sephardi Revisionists. 

9 


Ha-Shomer ha-Za’ir — 21; Le-Ahdut ha-Avodah — 16; Popular Democrats 
(Communists) — 3. 
10 Including 18 Aliyah. 
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conference at Kefar Vitkin in October 1942, with a majority de- 
cision to prohibit factions within the party. In May 1944 Si’ah 
Bet formed a new party, Ha-Tenu’ah le-Ahdut ha- Avodah (see 
*Ahdut ha-Avodah, second entry), which amalgamated with 
Ha-Shomer ha-Zair and the Left Po’alei Zion in January 1948 
to form *Mapam (Mifleget ha-Poalim ha-Me’uhedet, “United 
Workers’ Party”). 

The fourth Asefat ha-Nivharim was elected on August 1, 
1944. The Revisionists, General Zionists B, and Sephardim 
boycotted the elections because their demands for changes in 
the electoral system were refused, while Agudat Israel main- 
tained its ban. However, 67% of the vastly increased elector- 
ate of 300,000 went to the polls (see Table: Parties of Elected 
Assemblies). 

Labor continued to dominate the Vaad Leummi: of 42 
members, 15 were from Mapai, and eight from the other two 
left-wing parties, while Izhak Ben-Zvi and David Remez were 
elected president and chairman respectively. During the subse- 
quent period, major political and defense issues overshadowed 
all others. Interparty conflict was reflected in the dissensions 
between the Haganah, which was controlled by the Jewish 
Agency, and the largely Revisionist Irgun Zevai Le’ummi. 
Left-wing predominance in the *Palmah, which was part of 
the Haganah, also gave rise to occasional disagreements. 

When the Palestine problem was submitted to the United 
Nations (1947), however, the majority of the yishuv and the 
Zionist movement was united in support of the demand for 
the establishment of a Jewish state, even in part of the country, 
though the Revisionists pressed for their maximalist program 
and Ha-Shomer ha-Za’ir continued to advocate a binational 
state. After the uN Special Committee on Palestine (UNSCOP) 
issued its report recommending the establishment in Palestine 
of both a Jewish and an Arab state, almost all parties (includ- 
ing the Communists after the U.S.S.R. had expressed its sup- 
port for partition) collaborated in the effort to carry out the 
transition to independence. 

[Misha Louvish] 
Transition to Statehood and to First Elections 
On April 12, 1948, the Zionist General Council laid the foun- 
dations for the self-governing institutions of the Jewish state 
by appointing a provisional legislature, called Moezet ha-Am 
(People’s Council), and an executive called Minhelet ha-Am 
(People’s Administration). Seats were allocated on the basis 
of the existing relative power of the parties. The 37 members 
of the People’s Council consisted of the 14 members of the 
Executive of the Vaad Leummi (National Committee), the 
11 members of the Jewish Agency Executive from the *yishuv, 
and 12 delegates from parties not represented on either. Its 
party makeup was 10 from Mapai, six General Zionists, five 
from *Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi and *Ha-Mizrachi, five from 
*Mapam, three from *Agudat Israel, three Revisionists, and 
one each representing the Communists, *w1zo (Women’s 
International Zionist Organization), *Aliyah Hadashah, the 
Sephardim, and the Yemenites. Chaim *Weizmann was the 
president of the Council and its 38" member. For the first time, 
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Agudat Israel and the Communists were represented on the 
governing bodies of the Yishuv. 

On May 14, the People’s Council and the People’s Ad- 
ministration became respectively the Provisional Council of 
State and the Provisional Government of the independent 
State of Israel. The Revisionists and Communists were in op- 
position. 

The Provisional Government set the basic pattern for 
Israel's future coalition system. Until the eve of the *Six- 
Day War in June 1967 all political parties from the General 
Zionists in the Center to Mapam on the Left were welcome 
to join the coalition. The *Herut Movement, established by 
Menahem *Begin in June 1948 as the successor to the Revi- 
sionist Party, and the Communists, were excluded. Towards 
the elections to the Constituent Assembly, which were to be 
held in February 1949, a few of the veteran leaders of the Re- 
visionist Party decided not to join the Herut Movement and 
to submit their own list. 

The General Zionists split in August 1948. One group re- 
tained the original name while the other, together with Ali- 
yah Hadashah and *Ha-Oved ha-Ziyyoni, formed the new 
Progressive Party. 

During the War of Independence of 1948-9, internal 
political problems remained more or less in the background, 
though the Herut movement denounced Ben-Gurion’s mea- 
sures against the 1zL (*Irgun Zevai Le’ummi), especially in 
connection with the Altalena affair, measures that were also 
criticized by the General Zionists and Mizrachi, while Ma- 
pam was disturbed by the disbandment of the *Palmah high 
command. 


The First Knesset, 1949-1951 

The elections to the Constituent Assembly, which soon was 
renamed “the First Knesset,’ were held on January 25, 1949, 
and the first meeting of the Assembly was held 20 days later, 
on February 14, 1949. 


Table 1. Results of the elections to the Constituent Assembly 





Electorate: 506,684 
Valid votes cast 434,684 
Qualifying threshold (1%) 4,346 
Votes per seat 3,592 





The first elections were held for a Constituent Assembly 
that was to act as a parliament but also to prepare a constitu- 
tion for the state. The Constituent Assembly held its first meet- 
ing in Jerusalem on February 14, 1949 - Tu bi-Shevat - and two 
days later changed its name to the First Knesset. 

The First Knesset elected Joseph *Sprinzak as its speaker, 
and Dr. Chaim *Weizmann as the first president of the state. 

For several months the Knesset held its meetings in 
Tel Aviv. This was due both to the security situation and the 
fact that the status of Jerusalem as the capital of the State of 
Israel had not yet been finalized. The Knesset formally moved 
to Jerusalem in the middle of December 1949, and in March 
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Table 3. Members of the First Government 














by party (formed on March 10, 1949) 

Name of list Number %of Num- = 1% 2 Ministerial Position Name (party) 

of valid votes total berof Govt. Govt. 
votes _ seats Prime Minister and Minister of David Ben-Gurion (Mapai) 
Defense 

Mapai 155,274 35.7 46 XX Agriculture (from 1.6.50) and Dov Yosef (Mapai) 

Mapam 64,018 147 19 Supply & Rationing 

United Religious Front* 52,982 12.2 16 xX xX Education & Culture Shneur Zalman Shazar (Mapai) 
Herut Movement 49,782 11.5 14 Finance and Trade & Industry Eliezer Kaplan (Mapai) 

General Zionists 22,661 5.2 7 Foreign Affairs Moshe Sharett (Mapai) 
Progressive Party 17,786 4 5 XX Health, Immigration and Interior + Hayyim Moshe Shapira (URF) 
Sephardim ve-Edot Mizrah 15,387 35 4 xX XxX Justice Pinhas Rosen (Progressive) 
Maki (Communists) 15,148 3.5 4 Labor & Social Security Golda Meir (Mapai) 

Minority List associated 7,387 17 2 xX X™ Police Behor Shalom Shitrit (Sephardi) 
with Mapai Religions and War Victims Yehudah Leib Maimon (URF) 
Fighters List 5,363 1.2 1 Transportation David Remez (Mapai) 

Wwizo 5,173 1.2 1 Welfare Yizhak Meir Levin (URF) 
Yemenite Association 4,399 1.0 1 











* — Alist combing all four religious parties: Ha-Mizrachi, Ha-Po’el ha-Mizrachi, Agudat 
Israel, Po’alei Agudat Israel. 
** Members of the coalition, but not the government. 


1950 settled in the Arazi-Frumin building on King George 
Street in Jerusalem, where it was to remain until August 29, 
1966. 

Soon after the elections, President Weizmann called 
upon the leader of Mapai, David Ben-Gurion, who had headed 
the provisional government, to form the first government of 
the State of Israel. Ben-Gurion was chosen by the president 
both because Mapai was the largest parliamentary group in 
the Knesset and because no other group was able to form a 
coalition commanding a majority in the Knesset, as was to 
remain the case until after the elections to the Ninth Knes- 
set in 1977. 

It took Ben-Gurion one and a half months to put to- 
gether his first government. From the start he excluded the 
Herut Movement and the Communists as potential coalition 
members, for ideological reasons. Though the two labor par- 
ties - Mapai and Mapam - together held 65 seats in the Knes- 
set, Ben-Gurion, taking a more statist (mamlakhti) approach, 
preferred to set up a coalition with the United Religious Front, 
the Progressive Party, the Sephardim, and the Arab lists asso- 
ciated with Mapai (though the latter did not receive seats in 
the government itself). 

In addition to urgent security matters, the new govern- 
ment’s attention was focused on the very difficult economic 
situation and on immigration absorption. The Knesset, on 
the other hand, had its hands full with adapting some of the 
Mandatory legislation to the needs of the independent Jewish 
state while passing new laws at an average rate of 7.5 bills per 
month. In addition to the laws concerned with the country’s 
system of government and legal system, one of the important 
laws to be passed was the first version of the *Law of Return, 
passed in July 1950, which recognized the right of every Jew 
to settle in Israel. 
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Though the Proclamation of Independence had assigned 
to the Constituent Assembly the task of passing a constitution, 
it soon became apparent that this was an impossible mission, 
due to differences of opinion with the religious parties regard- 
ing the nature of such a document. In June 1950 the Harari res- 
olution was passed, which stipulated that the Knesset would 
concentrate instead on the passing of Basic Laws, each of which 
would deal with a specific issue regarding the democratic sys- 
tem of government. Once work on the Basic Laws was com- 
pleted, they would be combined into a constitution. It should 
be noted that even by the Sixteenth Knesset, work on the Basic 
Laws had not yet been completed, largely due to religious op- 
position to basic laws dealing with human rights as envisioned 
by the secular society, and a Basic Law on legislation that would 
declare the constitutional legislation to be supreme. 

The economy, as run by the Mapai-led government, was 
highly centralized, with most agriculture in the hands of the 
collective kibbutzim and the cooperative moshavim. The His- 
tadrut was not only a very powerful trade union association 
but controlled a large section of the country’s industry, finan- 
cial institutions, retail outlets, and health services. Though 
there was a growing sector of private industry, much of the 
industry in the country was state- or Histadrut-owned and 
run. The General Zionists and Herut Movement both urged 
greater freedom for private enterprise, and denounced the 
austerity policy - the Zena - associated with Minister of Sup- 
ply and Rationing Dov *Yosef. From the left Mapam criticized 
Mapai’s policy of wage restraint and actively supported dem- 
onstrations by the unemployed. 

There were also difficulties within the coalition. The 
Compulsory Education Law of September 1949 confirmed 
the division of the educational system into four streams: gen- 
eral, labor, national religious, and haredi. A crisis soon de- 
veloped since the religious bloc was dissatisfied with the fact 
that the children of religious immigrants in the transit camps 
(*ma’barot) were receiving a nonreligious education. 
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It was against this background that Ben-Gurion submit- 
ted his first resignation in October. In the new government 
formed on November 1, the Ministry of Supply and Ration- 
ing no longer existed, its functions being taken over by the 
Ministry of Agriculture and the Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry - the latter in the hands of Yaakov Geri, who was 
not a Knesset member. While the party make-up of the new 
government remained the same, the ministers on behalf of 


Mapai were shuffled. 


Table 4. Members of the Second Government 


(formed November 1, 1950) 





Ministerial Position 


Prime Minister and Minister of 
Defense 

Agriculture 

Education & Culture 

Finance 

Foreign Affairs 

Health, Immigration and Interior 

Justice 

Labor & National Security 

Police 

Religions and War Victims 

Trade & Industry 

Transportation 

Welfare 


Name (party) 


David Ben-Gurion (Mapai) 


Pinhas Lavon (Mapai) 

David Remez (Mapai) (d. 5.19.51) 
Eliezer Kaplan (Mapai) 

Moshe Sharett (Mapai) 

Hayyim Moshe Shapira (URF) 
Pinhas Rosen (Progressive) 
Golda Meir (Mapai) 

Behor Shalom Shitrit (Sephardim) 
Yehudah Leib Maimon (URF) 
Ya’akov Geri (not an MK) 

Dov Yosef (Mapai) 

Yitzhak Meir Levin (URF) 











Growing dissatisfaction with the policy of rationing re- 
sulted in some losses to Mapai in the municipal elections of 
November 1950, in favor of the General Zionists. On Feb- 
ruary 14, 1951, the General Zionists presented a motion for 
the agenda regarding education in the immigrant camps 
and maabarot, and the education streams. When a vote took 
place on this motion, the government lost, with 49 members 
of the Knesset voting against the government and 42 voting 
in favor. Even though this was not formally a vote of no con- 
fidence, Ben-Gurion viewed it as such, resigned and called 
for new elections. 

On the eve of the new elections a major strike broke out 
amongst the seamen employed by the publicly owned zim 
shipping company. The strike, which was finally broken up 
by force, lasted for half a year. Though it broke out against the 
background of pay and work condition claims, it was fueled 
by political tension between supporters of Mapai, which rep- 
resented the establishment, and Mapam, which represented 
a radical position. 


The Second Knesset, 1951-1955 

The elections to the Second Knesset were held on July 30, 1951, 
and the first meeting of the Knesset was held 52 days later, on 
September 20, 1951. 

In the elections to the Second Knesset, the General Zion- 
ists increased the number of their seats from 7 to 20 (which 
soon rose to 23, when the Sephardi and Yemenite parliamen- 
tary groups joined them). This increase took place largely at 
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Table 5. Results of the elections to the Second Knesset 











Electorate: 924,885 
Valid votes cast 787,492 
Qualifying threshold (1%) 7,874 
Votes per seat 5,692 





Table 6. Results of the elections to the Second Knesset by party 








Name of list Number %of Num- 3! qe gt 
of valid total berof Govt. Govt. Govt. Govt. 
votes votes seats 

Mapai 256,456 37.3 45 X X X X 

General Zionists 111,394 16.2 20 X X 

Mapam 86,095 12.5 15 

Ha-Po’el ha-Mizrachi 46,347 6.8 8 xX X X X 

Herut Movement 45,651 6.6 8 

Three minority lists 32,288 4.7 5 X*  X*  X* — X* 

associated with 

Mapai 

Maki (Communists) 27,334 40 5 

Progressive Party 22,171 = 3.2 4 X X 

Agudat Israel 13,799 2.0 3. X 

Sephardim ve-Edot 12,002 1.8 2 

Mizrah 

Po’alei Agudat Israel 11,194 1.6 2 xX 

Ha-Mizrachi 10,383 «1.5 2 X X X X 


Yemenite Association 7,965 1.2 1 


* Members of the coalition but not the government. 











the expense of the Herut Movement, which went down from 
14 to 8 seats, and the labor parties Mapai and Mapam, which 
together went down from 65 to 60 seats - Mapam losing to 
Mapai, and Mapai losing to the General Zionists. 

The Second Knesset once again elected Joseph Sprinzak 
as its speaker. It took Ben-Gurion two months to form a new 
government. The Third Government included the same groups 
that had participated in the Second Government, less the Pro- 
gressives. The General Zionists who conditioned their joining 
the government on their receiving the Ministry of Commerce 
and Industry, did not join the new government, though to- 
gether with the Progressives they did join the Fourth Govern- 
ment, formed about a year later. 

During the term of the Third Government the emotion- 
ally charged issue of *restitution payments from Germany 
came up against the background of the country’s desperate 
foreign exchange situation. In January 1951, the government 
decided to make a claim for reparations from Germany for 
Jewish property lost during the Nazi period. In September 
West German Chancellor Konrad *Adenauer announced that 
the German Federal Republic was prepared to open negotia- 
tions on the subject with representatives of the Jewish people 
and the State of Israel. On January 9, 1952, Ben-Gurion made 
an announcement in the Knesset to that effect. Not everyone 
in Israel viewed this decision favorably, and the leader of the 
Herut Movement, Menahem Begin, led a mass demonstration 
in protest. The crowd made its way toward the Knesset build- 
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Table 7. Members of the Third Government 
(formed October 8, 1951) 
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Table 8. Members of the Fourth Government 
(formed December 24, 1952) 





Ministerial Position Name (party) 





Ministerial Position Name (party) 





Prime Minister and David Ben-Gurion (Mapai) 


Defense 
Deputy PM Eliezer Kaplan (Mapai) (from 6.25.52 to his 
death on 7.13.52) 
Agriculture Levi Eshkol (Mapai) (until 6.25.52) 


Perez Naftali (Mapai) 
Commerce & Industry Dov Yosef (Mapai) 
Education & Culture} Benzion Dinur (not an MK) 


Finance Eliezer Kaplan (Mapai) (until 6.25.52) 
Levi Eshkol (Mapai) 

Foreign Affairs Moshe Sharett (Mapai) 

Health Joseph Burg (Ha-Po’el ha-Mizrachi) 

Interior and Religions © Hayyim Moshe Shapira (Ha-Po’el ha-Mizrachi) 

Justice Dov Yosef (Mapai) (until 6.25.52) 
Hayyim Cohen (not an MK) 

Labor Golda Meir (Mapai) 

Police Behor Shalom Shitrit (Mapai) 

Postal Services Mordechai (Max) Nurock (Ha-Mizrachi) (from 
11.3.52) 

Transportation David Zvi Pinkas (Ha-Mizrachi) (d. 8.14.52) 
David Ben-Gurion (Mapai) 

Welfare Yitzhak Meir Levin (Agudat Israel) (until 


9.18.52) 
Perez Naftali (Mapai) (until 6.25.52) 
Pinhas Lavon (Mapai) (from 8.17.52) 


Without Portfolio 
Without Portfolio 











ing, breaking some windows and clashing with the police. 
For his part in the demonstration Begin was suspended from 
participation in Knesset sittings for several months. However, 
with the support of the Progressives, the Knesset Foreign Af- 
fairs and Defense Committee finally authorized the govern- 
ment to open negotiations, which commenced in March 1952 
and were concluded in September. 

Added to the reparations crisis was the growing dissat- 
isfaction of the two haredi parties, Agudat Israel and Poalei 
Agudat Israel, with the government's education policy and the 
proposal to institute national service for religious girls who 
had been exempted from military service. On September 19 
their representatives in the coalition resigned, leaving the gov- 
ernment without a majority in the Knesset. When Ben-Gurion 
failed to bring the General Zionists into the coalition imme- 
diately, he resigned, and in December formed a new govern- 
ment, with the participation of the General Zionists and the 
Progressives, but without the haredi parties. 

The coalition agreement of the new government provided 
for the abolition of the “streams” in the national education sys- 
tem (dividing them into national and religious sections), for 
income tax reforms, and for a liberalization of export regula- 
tions. Mapam was not invited to join the coalition. This was 
partially due to its position regarding the *Slansky Affair in 
Prague, in which a Mapam member - Mordekhai Oren - had 
been implicated. Mapam did, however, finally support the 
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Prime Minister and 
Defense 

Agriculture Perez Naftali (Mapai) 

Commerce & Industry Perez Bernstein (General Zionists) 

Development Dov Yosef (Mapai) (from 6.15.53) 

Education & Culture Benzion Dinur (not an MK) 


David Ben-Gurion (Mapai) 


Finance Levi Eshkol (Mapai) 

Foreign Affairs Moshe Sharett (Mapai) 

Health Yosef Sapir (General Zionists) (until 12.29.53) 
Yosef Serlin (General Zionists) 

Interior Israel Rokach (General Zionists) 

Justice Pinhas Rosen (Progressive) 

Labor Golda Meir (Mapai) 

Police Behor Shalom Shitrit (Mapai) 


Postal Services 
Transportation 


Joseph Burg (Ha-Po’el ha-Mizrachi) 

Yosef Serlin (General Zionists (until 12.29.53) 
Yosef Sapir (General Zionists) 

Hayyim Moshe Shapira (Ha-Po’el ha-Mizrachi) 
Pinhas Lavon (Mapai) 

Dov Yosef (Mapai) (until 6.15.53) 


Welfare and Religions 
Without Portfolio 
Without Portfolio 








election of the Mapai candidate for president of the State - 
Izhak *Ben-Zvi - to succeed Chaim Weizmann, who had 
passed away in November 1952. 

The Fourth Government passed the law for free compul- 
sory education, approved by the Knesset on August 15, 1953. 
Under the new system only Agudat Israel was permitted to 
maintain an independent school system, which was to receive 
state assistance. 

In November 1953, Ben-Gurion unexpectedly announced 
his desire to retire from the premiership for personal rea- 
sons, explaining that he needed a rest after 23 years of inces- 
sant political activity. He proposed that Levi *Eshkol replace 
him as prime minister and that Pinhas *Lavon replace him 
as minister of defense. But after Eshkol refused the premier- 
ship Mapai nominated Moshe *Sharett for the post. In keep- 
ing with his call for the settlement of the Negev, Ben-Gurion 
established his new home in Kibbutz Sedeh Boker. His last 
action before retirement was to appoint Moshe *Dayan as 
IDF chief of staff. 

As prime minister in the Fifth Government, Sharett con- 
tinued to hold the Foreign Affairs portfolio, while as proposed 
by Ben-Gurion, Lavon became minister of defense. 

Beneath the surface this partnership did not work, ow- 
ing to disagreements between Sharett and Lavon over defense 
policy. The prime minister complained that he was not con- 
sulted in advance about reprisal attacks across the borders. 
Then came the infamous Esek Bish (lit. “bad business”), in- 
volving a botched-up security operation in Egypt, which re- 
sulted in the arrest of 13 Egyptian Jews, of whom one commit- 
ted suicide and two were executed following a trial in Cairo. 
A committee of inquiry, made up of the president of the Su- 
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Table 9. Members of the Fifth Government 
(formed January 26, 1954) 


Table 10. Members of the Sixth Government 
(formed 29 June, 1956) 








Welfare and Religions 
Without Portfolio 


Hayyim Moshe Shapira (Ha-Po’el ha-Mizrachi) 
Zalman Aran (Mapai) 











preme Court, Isaac *Olshan, and former Chief of Staff Yaakov 
*Dori, established to investigate the affair, failed to reach any 
conclusions. Though Lavon refused to take responsibility for 
the affair, he was forced to resign in February 1955, and was 
replaced by Ben-Gurion, at Sharett’s request. The “Lavon Af- 
fair? as the Esek Bish came to be known, continued to be- 
devil Israeli politics for another decade, and was the first of 
many occasions on which no one in authority was willing to 
take responsibility. 

Sharett resigned on June 29, 1955, against the background 
of a vote of no-confidence concerning the Kasztner Affair (see 
*Kasztner, Reszo Rudlof), presented to the Knesset by the 
Herut Movement and the Communists, in which the Gen- 
eral Zionists abstained. Since the General Zionists refused to 
resign from the government, Sharett resigned, forming the 
short-lived Sixth Government - a minority government - 
without the General Zionists and the Progressives. 

Throughout the term of the Second Knesset the labor 
movement underwent several major personal and ideologi- 
cal upheavals. In addition to Ben-Gurion’s temporary with- 
drawal, towards the end of the Knesset’s term Mapam broke up 
again into two parties: Mapam and *Ahdut ha-Avodah-Poalei 
Zion, while the *Ha-Kibbutz ha-Meuhad settlement move- 
ment split in two, with several individual kibbutzim breaking 
up. Ha-Kibbutz ha-Me’uhad was now associated with Ahdut 
ha-Avodah-Poalei Zion, while *Ihud ha-Kevuzot ve-ha-Kib- 
butzim was associated with Mapai (*Ha-Kibbutz ha-Arzi con- 
tinued to be associated with Mapam). 

It is worth noting that in this period, while the kibbut- 
zim formed no more than 3 percent of the population, close 
to 20 kibbutz members were members of the Knesset - over 
15 percent of the total. 
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Ministerial Position Name (party) Ministerial Position Name (party) 
Prime Minister and Moshe Sharett (Mapai) Prime Minister and Moshe Sharett (Mapai) 
Foreign Affairs Foreign Affairs 
Agriculture Perez Naftali (Mapai) Agriculture and Commerce _ Perez Naftali (Mapai) 
Commerce & Industry Perez Bernstein (General Zionists) & Industry 
Defense Pinhas Lavon (Mapai) (until 2.21.55) Defense David Ben-Gurion (Mapai) 
David Ben-Gurion (Mapai) Education & Culture Benzion Dinur (not an MK) 
Development Dov Yosef (Mapai) Finance Levi Eshkol (Mapai) 
Education & Culture Benzion Dinur (not an MK) Health and Development Dov Yosef (Mapai) 
Finance Levi Eshkol (Mapai) Interior Israel Rokach (General Zionists) 
Justice Pinhas Rosen (Progressive) 
Health Yosef Serlin (General Zionists) Labor Golda Meir (Mapai) 
Interior Israel Rokach (General Zionists) Police Behor Shalom Shitrit (Mapai) 
Justice Pinhas Rosen (Progressive) Postal Services Joseph Burg (Ha-Po’el ha-Mizrachi) 
Labor Golda Meir (Mapai) Transportation Zalman Aran (Mapai) 
Police Behor Shalom Shitrit (Mapai) Welfare and Religions Hayyim Moshe Shapira (Ha-Po’el ha- 
Postal Services Joseph Burg (Ha-Po’el ha-Mizrachi) Mizrachi) 
Transportation Yosef Sapir (General Zionists) 











The Second Knesset dealt extensively with foreign policy 
issues, many debates dealing with the government's growing 
Western orientation. Those who had hoped that Israel would 
be able to remain neutral were disappointed by the fact that 
it was not invited to participate in the 1955 Bandung Non- 
aligned Conference. 

The problem of Arab infiltrators from Jordan and the 
Gaza Strip frequently came up in the Knesset, and the debate 
on the issue came to a peak after the attack on a bus at Ma/aleh 
ha-Akrabim in the Negev in March 1954, in which numerous 
civilians were killed. The detention of the freighter Bat-Galim 
by the Egyptian authorities in September 1954, and the de- 
nial of passage to Israeli ships and cargoes destined for Israel 
though the Suez Canal, engaged the attention of the MKs as 
well as Israel’s representatives to the UN. 

The essence of Israeli democracy and the relations be- 
tween religion and state were frequently raised by Knesset 
members in the course of the debates on various issues, es- 
pecially in connection with three “religious” laws adopted on 
August 26, 1953: the Anatomy and Pathology Law, the National 
Service Law, and the Rabbinical Courts Jurisdiction (marriage 
and divorce) Law. 

In September 1954, the Mapai Central Council adopted 
Ben-Gurion’s proposal to press for the replacement of the pro- 
portional representation electoral system by a single-member 
constituency system. What Ben-Gurion had hoped to achieve 
was a reduction in the number of parties elected to the Knes- 
set, which would have simplified the task of forming govern- 
ments in Israel. It was claimed at the time that by “gerryman- 
dering” the constituencies, Mapai would actually be able to 
win an absolute majority in the Knesset. However, the pro- 
posed system was never adopted by the Knesset. 


The Third Knesset, 1955-1959 
The elections to the Third Knesset were held on July 26, 1955, 
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and the first meeting of the Knesset was held 20 days later, 
on August 15, 1955. 


Table 11. Results of the elections to the Third Knesset 




















Electorate: 1,067,795 
Valid votes cast 853,219 
Qualifying threshold (1%) 8,532 
Votes per seat 6,938 
Table 12. Results of the elections to the Third Knesset by party 
Name of list Number %of Numberof 7* 8" Govt. 
of valid total seats Govt. 
votes votes 
Mapai 274,735 32.2 40 X X 
Herut Movement 107,190 126 15 
General Zionists 87,099 10.2 13 
National Religious 77,936 9.1 11 X x* 
Front (National 
Religious Party) 
Ahdut ha-Avodah- 69,475 8.2 10 X X 
Po’alei Zion 
Mapam 62,401 7.3 9 X X 
Religious Front 39,836 4.7 6 
(Haredi parties) 
Maki (Communists) 38,492 4.5 6 
Three minority lists 37,777 4.4 5 X* X* 
associated with 
Mapai 
Progressive Party 37,661 4.4 5 X X 





* Members of the coalition but not the government. 
** Left the government on July 1, 1958. 


In the elections to the Third Knesset Mapai lost 5 seats, 
4 of which went to Mapam and to Ahdut ha-Avodah-Poalei 
Zion, which ran for the first time as an independent list. 
Within the center-right political camp, the General Zionists 
lost 7 seats to the Herut Movement. 

At its first meeting, the Third Knesset elected Joseph 
Sprinzak (Mapai) for a third term as its speaker. After his death 
in January 1959, Nahum Nir of Ahdut ha-Avodah-Po’alei Zion 
was elected to succeed him, defeating Mapai’s candidate. 

It took Ben-Gurion three months to form a new govern- 
ment, but he finally managed, for the first time, to bring all 
three labor parties into the coalition. 

In the speech in which he presented his new govern- 
ment and its program to the Knesset, Ben-Gurion empha- 
sized the gravity of the security situation, and especially the 
problem of the fedayeen infiltrations from the Gaza Strip and 
the major arms deal signed between Egypt and Czechoslova- 
kia with the blessing of the Soviet Union, and this after it had 
been Czechoslovakia that had supplied Israel with arms dur- 
ing its War of Independence, then too with Soviet blessings. 
In the following year Ben-Gurion was to hold negotiations 
with France and Great Britain for collaboration in what was 
to become known abroad as the Suez Operation and in Israel 
as the *Sinai Campaign. 
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Table 13. Members of the Seventh Government 
(formed November 3, 1955) 


Name (party) 





Ministerial Position 





Prime Minister and David Ben-Gurion (Mapai) 


Defense 
Agriculture Kadish Luz (Mapai) 
Commerce & Industry Pinhas Sapir (Mapai) 


Development 
Education & Culture 


Mordekhai Bentov (Mapam) 
Zalman Aran (Mapai) 


Finance Levi Eshkol (Mapai) 

Foreign Affairs Moshe Sharett (Mapai) (until 6.19.56) 
Golda Meir (Mapai) 

Health Israel Barzilai (Mapam) 

Interior Israel Bar-Yehudah (Ahdut ha-Avodah-Po’alei 
Zion) 

Justice Pinhas Rosen (Progressives) 

Labor Golda Meir (Mapai) (until 6.19.56) 
Mordekhai Namir (Mapai) 

Police Behor Shalom Shitrit (Mapai) 

Postal Services Joseph Burg (NRP) 

Transportation Moshe Carmel (Ahdut ha-Avodah-Po’alei Zion) 


Welfare and Religions 
Without Portfolio 


Hayyim Moshe Shapira (NRP) 
Perez Naftali (Mapai) 








While Ben-Gurion’s acrimonious exchanges with the 
leader of the Herut Movement, Menahem Begin, became in- 
creasingly bitter, differences of opinion between the prime 
minister and Moshe Sharett over the coordination of defense 
and foreign policy finally led to Sharett’s replacement as minis- 
ter for foreign affairs by Golda *Meir. Mordekhai *Namir, who 
had served as secretary general of the Histadrut, replaced Meir 
as minister of labor, while Namir was replaced in the Histadrut 
by Pinhas Lavon in June 1956. 

On the eve of the Sinai Campaign 49 Israeli Arab villag- 
ers were shot dead by border policemen at Kafr Kassem for 
breaking a curfew of which they were not aware. The persons 
responsible for the massacre were put on trial and given pro- 
longed prison sentences. However, even though Ben-Gurion 
referred to the event as one that “struck a blow at the most sa- 
cred principles of human morality,’ all those imprisoned had 
their prison sentences reduced. 

Israel's military success in the Sinai Campaign, which had 
commenced on October 29, 1956, though greatly dependent 
on the coalition with France and Great Britain, increased Ben- 
Gurion’s popularity while turning Chief of Staff Moshe Dayan 
into a national hero. Mapam had disapproved of the operation, 
but remained in the cabinet. The Herut Movement strongly 
supported Ben-Gurion’s move, but following Ben-Gurion’s de- 
cision to give in to international pressure and withdraw from 
the Sinai Peninsula, the Gaza Strip, and Sharm el-Sheikh fol- 
lowing the war, it accused him of defeatism and of squander- 
ing the military gains. 

In May 1957 a violent strike broke out at the Ata textile 
factory, due to the owner's refusal to accept an agreement 
signed between the Histadrut and the Manufacturers Asso- 
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ciation. The government refused to back the workers’ mili- 
tant position. However, it was over the question of Israel's en- 
dorsement of the Eisenhower Doctrine, which called for USS. 
assistance to any country threatened by Communist aggres- 
sion, that a crisis broke out in the coalition in that very same 
month. Ahdut ha-Avodah-Poalei Zion and Mapam argued that 
Israel should not adopt such a pro-American position. These 
two parties advocated a more neutral policy, not only for ideo- 
logical reasons but also because they feared it might negatively 
affect the chances of Jews to leave the Soviet Union. However, 
when Ben-Gurion’ policy came up for a vote in the Knesset on 
June 3, both parties abstained rather than vote against the gov- 
ernment. The Herut Movement and the General Zionists also 
abstained, but for the opposite reason, because they felt that 
Israel’s support for the American policy should be stronger. 

On October 28, 1957, Izhak Ben-Zvi was reelected by the 
Knesset for a second term as president of the state. The fol- 
lowing day a mentally disturbed person threw a hand grenade 
into the Knesset plenary hall, which wounded Prime Minister 
David Ben-Gurion and several ministers. 

A new government crisis broke out in December 1957 
against the background of Israel's relations with West Ger- 
many, when it became known that Dayan had visited Germany 
to discuss arms purchases. The plan fell through as a result of 
pressure by Ahdut ha-Avodah-Poalei Zion and Mapam, but 
the whole episode led Ben-Gurion to tender his resignation 
on December 31. His new government, formed a week later, 
had the same party make-up as the previous one, but only af- 
ter Ahdut ha-Avodah-Po’alei Zion and Mapam undertook to 
uphold coalition discipline and cabinet secrecy. 

On February 12, 1958, the Knesset adopted the first Basic 
Law - Basic Law: the Knesset. The new law included an ar- 
ticle that stated that it could only be amended by an absolute 
majority of the mks. Nevertheless, it was not given superior 
status to ordinary laws. 

A General Zionist proposal to institute an electoral sys- 
tem containing elements of both proportional and constitu- 
ency representation — a proposal which was to be put forward 
on numerous occasions in the future - was rejected. 

As in previous Knessets, the religious parties frequently 
raised the issue of the nonobservance of the Sabbath in the 
State of Israel, while Knesset members from the Communist 
Party frequently raised the issue of the military administra- 
tion and movement restriction to which the Arab and Druze 
citizens of Israel were still subject. 

A new coalition crisis, this time involving the NRpP, 
erupted over regulations issued by the minister of the inte- 
rior defining a Jew for the purposes of the population regis- 
ter. The NRP objected to the definition’s diverging from the 
halakhic definition, and its two ministers resigned from the 
government when the regulations were approved by the Knes- 
set on June 29. However, their resignation did not cause the 
government to lose its parliamentary majority. 

No sooner was this crisis over than a new government 
crisis broke out over the sale of Israeli arms to West Germany, 
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Table 14. Members of the Eighth Government 
(formed January 7, 1958) 


Name (party) 





Ministerial Position 





Prime Minister and David Ben-Gurion (Mapai) 


Defense 
Agriculture Kadish Luz (Mapai) 
Commerce & Industry Pinhas Sapir (Mapai) 
Development Mordekhai Bentov (Mapam) 
Education & Culture © Zalman Aran (Mapai) 
Finance Levi Eshkol (Mapai) 
Foreign Affairs Golda Meir (Mapai) 
Health Israel Barzilai (Mapam) 
Interior Israel Bar-Yehudah (Ahdut ha-Avodah-Po’alei 

Zion) 

Justice Pinhas Rosen (Progressives) 
Labor Mordekhai Namir (Mapai) 
Police Behor Shalom Shitrit (Mapai) 


Postal Services Joseph Burg (NRP) (until 7.1.58) 


Israel Barzilai (Mapam) (from 11.24.58) 


Religions Hayyim Moshe Shapira (NRP) (until 7.1.58) 
Ya’akov Moshe Toledano (not an MK) (from 
12.3.58 until 11.30.59) 

Transportation Moshe Carmel (Ahdut ha-Avodah-Po’alei Zion) 

Welfare Hayyim Moshe Shapira (NRP) (until 7.1.58) 


Perez Naftali (Mapai) (from 1.25.59) 


Without Portfolio Perez Naftali (Mapai) (until 1.25.59) 











which Ahdut ha-Avodah-Po’alei Zion and Mapam objected to. 
When the two parties voted in the Knesset against a motion 
approving the transaction, Ben-Gurion demanded the resigna- 
tion of the ministers who had voted with the opposition, and 
when they refused, submitted his resignation. An attempt by 
Ben-Gurion to form an alternative government with the Gen- 
eral Zionists and the NrRP failed, leading to new elections. 

In the course of the election campaign serious riots by 
immigrants from North Africa broke out in the Wadi Salib 
quarter of Haifa, in the development town of Migdal ha- 
Emek, and in Beersheba, against the background of claims of 
discrimination and hardship. This was the first open protest 
by immigrants of Muslim country origin against the Mapai- 
Ashkenazi establishment, but the latter failed to read the writ- 
ing on the wall. Among the “new faces” introduced by Mapai 
into its list prior to the elections to the Fourth Knesset, none 
were of representatives of the new immigrants. 


The Fourth Knesset, 1959-1961 

The elections to the Fourth Knesset were held on November 
3, 1959, and the first meeting of the Knesset was held 27 days 
later, on November 30, 1959. 


Table 15. Results of the elections to the Fourth Knesset 


Electorate: 
Valid votes cast 


1,218,483 
969,337 
9,693 
7,800 


Qualifying threshold (1%) 
Votes per seat 
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Table 16. Results of the elections to the Fourth Knesset by party 








Name of list Number of % of Number gt 
valid votes total of Govt 
votes seats 

Mapai 370,585 38.2 47 X 

Herut Movement 130,515 13.5 17 

National Religious Party 95,581 9.9 12 X 

Mapam 69,468 7.2 9 X 

General Zionists 59,700 6.2 8 

Ahdut ha-Avodah-Po’alei 58,043 6.0 7 X 
Zion 

Religious Front 45,569 4.7 6 X 
(Haredi parties) 

Progressive Party 44,889 4.6 6 

Three minority lists 34,353 3.5 5 x* 
associated with Mapai 

Maki (Communists) 27,374 2.8 3 











* Members of the coalition but not the government. 


Mapai emerged from the elections to the Fourth Knesset with 
47 seats — the largest number of seats that it had ever received 
in an election. It gained three of its seats at the expense of 
Ahdut ha-Avodah-Poalei Zion and another three at the ex- 
pense of the General Zionists, who lost two additional seats 
to the Herut Movement. 

Mapai’s strong position was due to the rapid rise in the 
standard of living, and the almost total cessation of border 
incidents on all fronts. The port of Eilat was able to develop, 
while friendly relations had been forged with several Asian 
and new African countries. None of the “ethnic” lists, repre- 
senting “Oriental” immigrants, that participated in the elec- 
tions managed to pass the qualifying threshold, and this de- 
spite the ethnic awakening that had occurred in the aftermath 
of the Wadi Salib riots. 

The fourth Knesset elected Kadish *Luz as its third 
speaker. Ben-Gurion’s new government included three new 
Mapai Knesset members, two of whom were to become house- 
hold names: Abba *Eban, who had recently returned to Israel 
after eight years as ambassador to the U.S. and the un, former 
Chief of Staff Moshe Dayan, and Giora *Josephthal, who had 
served as treasurer of the Jewish Agency. Shimon *Peres, who 
had served as director general of the Ministry of Defense and 
was largely responsible for promoting the close relations with 
France, was appointed deputy minister of defense. 

The NRP rejoined the Coalition, after a satisfactory ar- 
rangement was reached regarding the registration problem of 
the previous government. Ahdut ha-Avodah-Poalei Zion was 
represented in the new government by Yizhak *Ben-Aharon, 
who was also to become a household name over the years. 

One of the new government's first tasks was to arrange 
for the election of the chief rabbis, but due to political contro- 
versies the election did not take place for another five years, 
with the post of Ashkenazi chief rabbi remaining vacant fol- 
lowing the death of Chief Rabbi Isaac Halevi *Herzog on July 
25; 1959. 
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Table 17. Members of the Ninth Government 
(formed December 17, 1959) 


Name (party) 





Ministerial Position 





Prime Minister and 
Defense 
Agriculture 
Commerce & Industry 
Development 
Education & Culture 


David Ben-Gurion (Mapai) 


Moshe Dayan (Mapai) 

Pinhas Sapir (Mapai) 

Mordekhai Bentov (Mapam) 
Zalman Aran (Mapai) (until 5.10.60) 
Abba Eban (Mapai) (from 8.3.60) 


Finance Levi Eshkol (Mapai) 

Foreign Affairs Golda Meir (Mapai) 

Health Israel Barzilai (Mapam) 
Interior Hayyim Moshe Shapira (NRP) 
Justice Pinhas Rosen (Progressives) 
Labor Giora Josephthal (Mapai) 
Police Behor Shalom Shitrit (Mapai) 


Postal Services Benjamin Minz (Torah Religious Front) (from 


7.17.60 until 5.30.61) 


Religions Ya’akov Moshe Toledano (not an MK) (until 
10.15.60) 

Transportation Yizhak Ben-Aharon (Ahdut ha-Avodah-Po’alei 
Zion) 

Welfare Joseph Burg (NRP) 


Without Portfolio Abba Eban (Mapai) (until 8.3.60) 








A lengthy dispute over the claims of the secondary school 
teachers for salary increases, and recognition of their separate 
union, led to the resignation, on April 24, 1960, of Minister 
of Education Zalman Aran, who was eventually replaced by 
Abba Eban on August 3. 

In May the Religious Front presented a motion of no 
confidence in the government over the question of how many 
Jews had left Egypt at the time of the Exodus. Prime Minister 
David Ben-Gurion made it clear that “the Knesset cannot de- 
cide on issues of history and faith.” Two months later, on July 
18 Benjamin *Minz - a member of Poalei Agudat Israel in the 
Religious Front - was appointed minister of postal services. 
Since Rabbi Minz had not received the blessing of the spiri- 
tual leaders of the Religious Front, his agreement to assume 
the post created a crisis within the Religious Front, which 
split, with Agudat Israel and Po'alei Agudat Israel forming 
two separate parliamentary groups. It should be noted that 
after this event and until the Sixteenth Knesset, no Ashke- 
nazi haredi MK ever again considered joining a government 
in a full ministerial post, though several were appointed as 
deputy ministers. 

Toward the end of 1960, the Lavon Affair, which had 
taken on the shape of a personal vendetta by Ben-Gurion 
against Lavon, once against shook the Israeli political scene. 
On January 30, 1961, the Knesset rejected a motion of no con- 
fidence in the government against the background of the af- 
fair by 77 votes to 26, but in the debate, Mapam, Ahdut ha- 
Avodah-Poalei Zion, and the Progressives severely criticized 
Ben-Gurion’s conduct, leading him to submit his resignation 
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on the following day. Ben-Gurion proceeded to get the Mapai 
Central Committee to vote in favor of the removal of Lavon 
from his post as secretary general of the Histadrut. How- 
ever, when President Ben-Zvi called on Ben-Gurion to form 
anew government, Mapam, Ahdut ha-Avodah-Poalei Zion, 
and the Progressives refused to serve under him, while the 
NRP was unwilling to remain Mapai’s only coalition partner. 
Since Mapai refused to put forward a new candidate for the 
premiership, the Knesset decided on March 13 to dissolve it- 
self and call for new elections. 

Prior to the new elections the General Zionists and the 
Progressives united into a single parliamentary group, which 
called itself the Liberal Party. 

In the interim period between the announcement of new 
elections and their actually taking place, the trial of Nazi war 
criminal Adolf *Eichmann, who had been abducted from Ar- 
gentina in May 1960, began. 


The Fifth Knesset, 1961-1965 

The elections to the Fifth Knesset were held on August 15, 1961, 
and the first meeting of the Knesset was held 27 days later, on 
September 9, 1961. 


Table 18. Results of the elections to the Fifth Knesset 











Electorate: 1,274,280 
Valid votes cast 1,006,964 
Qualifying threshold (1%) 10,070 
Votes per seat 8,332 
Table 19. Results of the elections to the Fifth Knesset by party 
Name of list Number of %of Numberof 10" 11" 12% 
valid votes __ total seats Govt Govt Govt 
votes 
Mapai 349,330 34.7 42 X X X 
Herut Movement 138,599 13.8 17 
Liberal Party 137,599 13.6 17 
National Religious 98,786 9.8 12 X X X 
Party 
Mapam 75,654 7.5 9 
Ahdut ha-Avodah- 66,170 6.6 8 X X X 
Po’alei Zion 
Maki (Communists) 42,111 4.2 5 
Agudat Israel 37,178 3.7 4 
Two minority lists 35,376 3.5 4 X* X* —X* 
associated with 
Mapai 
Po’alei Agudat 19,428 1.9 2 Xx XX 
Israel 











* Members of the coalition but not the government. 
** Held post of deputy minister. 


Though Mapai tried to ignore the Lavon Affair during 
the election campaign, the other parties and several academ- 
ics denounced Ben-Gurion’s behavior as a danger to democ- 
racy. Mapai ended up losing five seats and its affiliated Arab 
parties one. The new Liberal Party, which had been formed 
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by the merger of the General Zionists and the Progressives 
on the eve of the elections to the Fifth Knesset, gained three 
seats, totaling 17, equaling the Herut Movement. 

The Fifth Knesset reelected Kadish Luz as its speaker. 
The negotiations for a new government, conducted by Levi 
Eshkol on behalf of Ben-Gurion, were prolonged and difficult, 
due to the insistence of the other potential coalition members 
that Mapai, with its reduced strength, should no longer hold a 
majority of the seats in the cabinet. Finally Ahdut ha-Avodah, 
the Nrp, Po'alei Agudat Israel, and the Arab parties joined the 
coalition. Of the latter two, the first appointed a deputy minis- 
ter while the latter declined to receive a ministerial post. Two 
changes took place in the Eleventh Government: after minister 
of housing and development Giora Josephthal passed away he 
was replaced by Yosef *Almogi, while after Minister of Trans- 
portation Yizhak Ben-Aharon resigned due to differences of 
opinion with his colleagues in Ahdut ha-Avodah over his ad- 
vocacy of unification among the three labor parties, he was 
replaced by Israel Bar-Yehudah. 


Table 20. Members of the Tenth Government 
(formed November 2, 1961) 


Name (party) 





Ministerial Position 





Prime Minister and David Ben-Gurion (Mapai) 


Defense 

Agriculture Moshe Dayan (Mapai) 

Commerce & Industry Pinhas Sapir (Mapai) 

Education & Culture © Abba Eban (Mapai) 

Finance Levi Eshkol (Mapai) 

Foreign Affairs Golda Meir (Mapai) 

Health and Interior Hayyim Moshe Shapira (NRP) 

Housing and Giora Josephthal (Mapai) (until 8.23.62) 
Development Yosef Almogi (from 10.30.62) 

Justice Dov Yosef (not an MK in the Fifth Knesset) 


Labor Yigal Allon (Ahdut ha-Avodah-Po’alei Zion) 


Police Behor Shalom Shitrit (Mapai) 

Postal Services Eliyahu Sasson (not an MK in the Fifth 
Knesset) 

Religious Affairs Zerah Wahrhaftig (NRP) 


Transportation Yizhak Ben-Aharon (Ahdut ha-Avodah-Po’alei 
Zion) (until 5.28.62) 
Israel Bar-Yehudah (Ahdut ha-Avodah-Po’alei 
Zion) (from 5.28.62) 

Welfare Joseph Burg (NRP) 


Without Portfolio Yosef Almogi (Mapai) (until 10.30.62) 











Though Ben-Aharon was not immediately successful, his 
advocacy of unity was eventually to bear fruit (see below). 

During this period there was considerable controversy 
over the continuation of the strict Military Administration un- 
der which the Arab and Druze citizens of the country lived, 
imposed soon after the establishment of the state. Herut leader 
Menahem Begin was one of the strongest advocates of its abo- 
lition, just as he had fought against the continued application 
of the Emergency Regulations which Israel had inherited from 
the British Mandatory Government. Begin was supported in 
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his fight against the Military Administration by the Liberals, 
Mapam, partially by the nrp, and of course by the Commu- 
nists and Arab parliamentary groups. Attempts to bring about 
the abolition of the Military Administration were defeated 
narrowly both in 1962 (though on that occasion the Druze 
were exempted) and 1963. It was finally abolished in 1966. 

President Izhak Ben-Zvi, who had been elected for a 
third term, passed away on April 23, 1963, and was succeeded 
by Zalman *Shazar, who defeated the opposition’s candidate 
Perez Bernstein of the Liberal Party. 

Ben-Gurion submitted his resignation on June 16, 1963. 
Formally he resigned on personal grounds, but in fact it was 
due to the Lavon Affair, of which he refused to let go. On 
Ben-Gurion’s recommendation, Levi Eshkol was nominated 
by Mapai as his successor. Eshkol completed the negotiations 
for the formation of the Eleventh Government, with the same 
party make-up as the previous government, in one week. He 
was replaced in the Ministry of Finance by Pinhas Sapir. Abba 
Eban became deputy prime minister. 


Table 21. Members of the Eleventh Government 
(formed June 26, 1963) 








Ministerial Position Name (party) 
Prime Minister and Levi Eshkol (Mapai) 
Defense 
Deputy Prime Minister | Abba Eban (Mapai) 
Agriculture Moshe Dayan (Mapai) (until 11.4.64) 
Chaim Gvati (not an MK in the Fifth Knesset) 
(from 11.9.64) 
Housing and Yosef Almogi (Mapai) 
Development 
Education & Culture Zalman Aran (Mapai) 
Finance and Commerce __-Pinhas Sapir (Mapai) 
& Industry 
Foreign Affairs Golda Meir (Mapai) 
Health and Interior Hayyim Moshe Shapira (NRP) 
Justice Dov Yosef (not an MK in the Fifth Knesset) 
Labor Yigal Allon (Ahdut ha-Avodah-Po’alei Zion 
Police Behor Shalom Shitrit (Mapai) 
Postal Services Eliyahu Sasson (not an MK in the Fifth 
Knesset) 
Religious Affairs Zerah Wahrhaftig (NRP) 
Transportation Israel Bar-Yehudah (Ahdut ha-Avodah-Po’alei 
Zion) 
Welfare Joseph Burg (NRP) 





Without Portfolio Akiva Govrin (Mapai) (from 12.1.63) 








Eshkol’s style was very different from his predecessor's, 
and he was more conciliatory towards the Herut Movement, 
finally enabling the former Revisionists to bring the remains 
of Zeev *Jabotinsky to Jerusalem. Eshkol was also more open 
to criticism on foreign affairs issues, especially in reference 
to the Soviet Union. 

Though Eshkol considered his government “a govern- 
ment of continuity,’ tensions developed between those mem- 
bers of Mapai who remained loyal to Ben-Gurion, and the rest. 
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When a strong minority of Ben-Gurion loyalists in the Mapai 
Central Committee tried to get Eshkol to hold a new inquiry 
on the Lavon Affair, he resigned as prime minister with the 
demand that the party stop interfering with the decisions of 
the government. The party reacted by calling upon him to 
form a new government, which he presented to the Knesset 
on December 23, 1964. 


Table 22. Members of the Twelfth Government 
(formed December 22, 1964) 





Ministerial Position Name (party) 





Prime Minister and 
Defense 

Deputy Prime Minister Abba Eban (Mapai) 

Agriculture Chaim Gvati 

Commerce & Industry Pinhas Sapir (Mapai) (until 5.23.65) 

Haim Zadok (from 5.23.65) 

Yosef Almogi (Mapai)* 

Haim Zadok (Mapai) (from 5.31.65) 

Zalman Aran (Mapai) 


Levi Eshkol (Mapai) 


Development 


Education & Culture 


Finance Pinhas Sapir (Mapai) 
Foreign Affairs Golda Meir (Mapai) 
Health and Interior Hayyim Moshe Shapira (NRP) 
Housing Yosef Almogi (Mapai)* 
Levi Eshkol (Mapai) (from 5.31.65) 
Justice Dov Yosef ) (not an MK in the Fifth Knesset) 
Labor Yigal Allon (Ahdut ha-Avodah-Po’alei Zion) 
Police Behor Shalom Shitrit (Mapai) 
Postal Services Eliyahu Sasson (not an MK in the fifth Knesset) 
Religious Affairs Zerah Wahrhaftig (NRP) 
Transportation Israel Bar-Yehudah (Ahdut ha-Avodah-Po’alei 
Zion) 
Moshe Carmel (Ahdut ha-Avodah-Po’alei Zion) 
(from 5.30.65) 
Tourism Akiva Govrin (Mapai) 
Welfare Joseph Burg (NRP) 








* — Left Mapai to form Rafi. 


Moshe Dayan had resigned as minister of agriculture 
before the new government was formed, and was replaced by 
Chaim *Gvati. Ben-Gurion loyalists objected not only to Es- 
hkol’s policy over the Lavon Affair but also to an agreement 
he had reached with the leader of Ahdut ha-Avodah, Israel 
*Galili, on the formation of a joint list for the elections to the 
Sixth Knesset. 

The clash between Eshkol’s and Ben-Gurion’s support- 
ers came to a head at the Mapai Convention of February 1965, 
following which Eshkol called upon those ministers who sup- 
ported Ben-Gurion’s positions to resign. As a result, Minis- 
ter of Housing and Development Yosef Almogi and Deputy 
Minister of Defense Shimon Peres resigned their posts. Haim 
*Zadok joined the cabinet on May 23 as minister of com- 
merce and industry and development, while Eshkol assumed 
the position of minister of housing. Minister of Transporta- 
tion Israel Bar-Yehudah was succeeded, after his death, by 
Moshe Carmel. 
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On June 29 Ben-Gurion announced that he intended to 
run at the head of an independent list for the elections. Two 
weeks later seven Mapai mks, headed by him, formed a new 
parliamentary group - Reshimat Poalei Yisrael - or as it came 
to be known: *Rafi. 

Significant political changes were also taking place in the 
opposition, when in May 1965 the Herut Movement and the 
Liberal Party (minus seven former members of the Progressive 
Party) formed a new political bloc and parliamentary group 
called *Gahal (Gush Herut Liberalim). The former Progres- 
sives now formed a new party and parliamentary group called 
the *Independent Liberal Party. 

In August Maki (the Israel Communist Party) split in 
two. The new party called itself Rakah, which consisted mainly 
of Arabs (the main exception being Meir *Vilner), while Maki 
remained predominantly Jewish. 

It should be noted that in the course of the Fifth Knesset 
the government's new economic policy, introduced by Pinhas 
Sapir after becoming minister of finance, which dealt with the 
stabilization of the market by means of price stability and the 
setting of a single exchange rate for the currency, came under 
harsh criticism from the opposition. Furthermore, growing 
awareness of the issue of discrimination on ethnic grounds 
resulted in frequent questions to ministers and motions for 
the agenda. The end of the Eichmann trial, the affair of the 
German scientists working on Egypt's rocket project, and the 
establishment of diplomatic relations with West Germany 
also raised storms. 

The Fifth Knesset held several serious debates around the 
issue of religion and state, as a result of violent events against 
this background. 


The Sixth Knesset -— 1965-1969 

The elections to the Sixth Knesset were held on November 
1, 1965, and the first meeting of the Knesset was held 21 days 
later, on November 22, 1965. 


Table 23. Results of the elections to the Sixth Knesset 











Electorate: 1,449,709 
Valid votes cast 1,206,728 
Qualifying threshold (1%) 12,067 
Votes per seat 9,881 





In the elections to the Sixth Knesset the Alignment 
of Mapai-Ahdut ha-Avodah received 45 seats - four more 
than the combined pre-election strength of its constituents 
after Rafi had broken away from Mapai. Rafi increased its rep- 
resentation to 10 Mks. An interesting addition to the Knesset 
was Ha-Olam ha-Zeh Ko’ah Hadash, headed by Uri *Avneri, 
editor of the weekly Ha-Olam ha-Zeh. This was the first 
time that a radical protest list had gotten elected to the Knes- 
set. In the Jerusalem municipal elections, Teddy *Kollek 
of Rafi, who was to remain in office for 27 years, was 
elected mayor with the support of Gahal and the religious 
parties. 
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Table 24. Results of the elections to the Sixth Knesset by party 








Name of list Number % of Number 13" 14% 
of valid totalvotes ofseats Govt Govt 
votes 
Alignment 443,379 36.7 45 X X 
Gahal 256,957 21.3 26 X* X 
National Religious Party 107,966 9.9 11 X X 
Rafi 95,328 7.9 10 X* X 
Mapam 79,985 6.6 8 X X 
Independent Liberals 45,299 3.8 5 X X 
Agudat Israel 39,795 3.3 4 
Two minority lists 39,464 3.3 4 x X*™* 
associated with the 
Alignment 
Rakah (New Communist 27,413 2.3 3 
Party) 
Po’alei Agudat Israel 22,066 1.8 2 x 
Ha-Olam ha-Zeh Ko’ah = 14,124 1.2 1 
Hadash 
Maki (Communist Party) 13,617 11 1 











* — Joined the government on June 4, 1967. 
** Members of the coalition but not the government. 


The Sixth Knesset reelected Kadish Luz as its speaker for 
the third term, while President Zalman Shazar was elected for 
a second term. 

Golda Meir, who was suffering from ill health, was not 
a member of the Thirteenth Government, and she was re- 
placed in the Ministry for Foreign Affairs by Abba Eban. 
Haim Zadok resigned in November 1966 from the Ministry 
of Commerce and Industry over differences of opinion with 
the minister of finance, and was succeeded as minister of 
commerce and industry by Zeev *Sherf. Behor Shalom Shi- 
trit, who had been minister of police since Ben-Gurion’s first 
government, resigned in November, and was succeeded by 
Eliyahu Sasson, whose position as the minister of postal ser- 
vices was taken over by Israel Yeshayahu, the first minister of 
Yemenite origin. 

When Eshkol introduced his new government, nothing 
indicated that this would turn into a historical government — 
historical in that it was to see Israel through its most brilliant 
and fateful military victory since its War of Independence, and 
historical in that for the first time in Israel's history, Menahem 
Begin was invited to join a government. 

The new government was soon confronted by a deep 
economic recession. For the first year and a half of the 
Sixth Knesset’s term, Rafi frequently joined Gahal in criticiz- 
ing the government's economic policy, which, they claimed, 
had led to the recession. Rafi and Gahal also accused Eshkol 
and Eban of unfounded optimism in foreign and security af- 
fairs. 

In 1966 the military administration to which the Arab 
population of Israel had been subjected since the state’s estab- 
lishment was finally removed. 

At the end of March 1967 Shmuel *Tamir, and another 
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Table 25. Members of the Thirteenth Government 
(formed January 12, 1966) 





Ministerial Position Name (party) 





Prime Minister Levi Eshkol (Alignment-Labor Party- 
Alignment*) (d. 2.26.69) 
Deputy PM and Absorption Yigal Allon (Alignment-Labor Party- 
Alignment*) (from 7.1.68) 
Haim Gvati (Alignment-Labor Party- 
Alignment*) (resigned from the 
Knesset) 
Haim Zadok (Alignment) (until 11.22.66) 
Ze’ev Sherf (Alignment-Labor Party- 
Alignment*) (from 11.22.66) 
Levi Eshkol (Alignment-Labor Party- 
Alignment*) (until 6.5.67) 
Moshe Dayan (Rafi-Labor Party- 
Alignment*) (from 6.5.67) 
Development and Tourism Moshe Kol (Independent Liberal) 
(resigned from the Knesset) 
Zalman Aran (Alignment-Labor Party- 
Alignment*) 
Pinhas Sapir (Alignment-Labor Party*) 
(until 8.5.68) 
Ze’ev Sherf (Labor Party-Alignment*) 
(from 8.5.68) 
Abba Eban (Alignment-Labor Party- 
Alignment*) 
Israel Barzilai (Mapam-Alignment*) 
(not an MK) 
Mordekhai Bentov (Mapam-Alignment*) 
(resigned from the Knesset) 
Israel Galili (Alignment-Labor Party- 
Alignment*) (until 6.5.67) 
Hayyim Moshe Shapira (NRP) 
Ya’akov Shimshon Shapira (Alignment- 
Labor Party-Alignment*) (not an MK) 
Labor Yigal Allon (Alignment-Labor Party*) 
(until 7.1.68) 
Yosef Almogi (Labor Party-Alignment*) 
(from 7.8.68) 
Police Behor Shalom Shitrit (Alignment) (until 
1.2.67) 
Eliyahu Sasson (Alignment-Labor Party- 
Alignment*) (from 1.2.67) 
Eliyahu Sasson (Alignment) (2.1.67) 
Israel Yeshayahu (Alignment-Labor 
Party-Alignment*) (from 1.2.67) 
Zerah Wahrhaftig (NRP) 


Agriculture 


Commerce & Industry 


Defense 


Education & Culture 


Finance 


Foreign Affairs 
Health 
Housing 
Information 


Interior 
Justice 


Postal Services 


Religious Affairs 


Transportation Moshe Carmel (Alignment-Labor Party- 
Alignment*) (not an MK) 
Welfare Joseph Burg (NRP) 


Without Portfolio 
Without Portfolio 
Without Portfolio 
Without Portfolio 


Israel Galili (Alignment) (until 6.5.67) 
Menahem Begin (Gahal) (from 6.5.67) 
Yosef Sapir (Gahal) (from 6.5.67) 
Pinhas Sapir (Labor Party-Alignment*) 
(from 8.5.68) 











* — The first Alignment was between Mapai and Ahdut ha-Avodah. Mapai, Ahdut ha- 
Avodah, and Rafi formed the Labor Party on Jan. 23, 1968. The Labor Party and 
Mapam formed the second Alignment on Jan. 28, 1969. 
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two Herut Movement members of Gahal, broke away to form 
the Free Center parliamentary group. The main reason for the 
secession was criticism of Begin’s leadership. 

The threat posed by Egyptian troop concentrations in 
Sinai in May 1967, and what appeared to many as indecisive- 
ness on Eshkol’s part and servility to the gentiles on Eban’s 
part, led to a widespread demand for the establishment of a 
National Unity Government. Begin proposed that Ben-Gu- 
rion return to the premiership in order to reassure the pub- 
lic or, alternatively, that the defense portfolio be given to 
Moshe Dayan. Eshkol preferred Yigal Allon - Dayan’s life- 
long political rival - as defense minister, but Dayan was a fa- 
vorite with the NRP and a large section of Mapai, while Al- 
lon happened to be abroad when the crisis began, so Dayan 
was finally chosen. Begin and Yosef Sapir of Gahal were also 
added to the Government on June 5 - the first day of the 
war, when the government held its meeting in the Knes- 
set air-raid shelter due to Jordanian shelling of the area of 
the government compound. Immediately after the fighting 
ended Prime Minister Levi Eshkol announced the unifica- 
tion of Jerusalem, and the Knesset added to the Govern- 
ment and Legal Procedures Ordinance article 11(b) regarding 
the application of the Israeli system of justice, jurisdiction, 
and administration to the territories of Erez Israel liberated, 
held, or occupied - depending on one’s ideological point 
of view. 

In 1968 a wave of airline hijackings and terrorist attacks 
inside Israel began, which was to bedevil Israeli politics for 
many years to come. 

In the course of the negotiations on the enlargement of 
the government in May, Peres, on behalf of Rafi, had proposed 
that Mapai and Rafi reunite. Half a year later, on January 21, 
1968, the two parties, together with Ahdut ha- Avodah, jointed 
together to form the Israel Labor Party. In the institutions of 
the new party Mapai received 57% of the seats, while Rafi and 
Ahdut ha-Avodah received 21.5% each. Ben-Gurion refused 
to join the new party, and remained in the Knesset as a single 
MK. Golda Meir was elected secretary general of the Labor 
Party but was later replaced by Pinhas Sapir. 

To compensate Allon for his failure to appoint him min- 
ister of defense, Eshkol appointed him deputy prime minis- 
ter in addition to giving him the Ministry of Immigrant Ab- 
sorption. Almogi of Rafi replaced Allon in the Ministry of 
Labor. After being appointed secretary general of the Labor 
Party Sapir remained in the government as minister with- 
out portfolio, and was replaced in the Ministry of Finance by 
Sherf, who now held the two central economic positions in 
the government. 

On January 20, 1969, before the approaching elections 
to the Seventh Knesset, a new Alignment was formed be- 
tween the Labor Party and Mapam, despite the opposition 
of Rafi. For the first and only time in the history of Israel a 
single parliamentary group held an absolute majority in the 
Knesset — 63 seats. 

Once Jerusalem had been reunited and the euphoria 
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of the Six-Day War started to subside, serious debates be- 
gan regarding the appropriate policy that should be followed 
to make the most of the military victory. Though Eban had 
informed the uN in February 1968 that Israel accepted UN 
Security Council Resolution 242, this fact was only made 
public in August 1970. In the meantime various policies and 
plans started to be debated, including the Allon Plan, which 
called for an Israeli withdrawal from most of the West Bank 
and Gaza Strip and the incorporation of these territories in 
a Jordanian-Palestinian state, and Dayan’s policy of integrat- 
ing the territories occupied during the war into the Israeli 
economy but keeping Israel and the territories functionally 
separate. 

The sudden death of Levi Eshkol on February 26, 1969 
resulted in Golda Meir’s reentering active politics after being 
chosen by the Labor Party as his successor. Meir’s new govern- 
ment had a similar makeup to Eshkol’s, and only the foreign 
affairs and security chapter in the government's guidelines was 
redrafted in agreement with Gahal. 


Table 26. Members of the Fourteenth Government 
(formed March 17, 1969) 





Ministerial Position Name (party) 





Prime Minister Golda Meir (Alignment) 


Deputy Prime Minister Yigal Allon (Alignment) 

and Absorption 
Agriculture Chaim Gvati (Alignment) (not an MK) 
Defense Moshe Dayan (Alignment) 


Development and Tourism Moshe Kol (Independent Liberal) (not an 
Mk) 

Zalman Aran (Alignment) 

Ze’ev Sherf (Alignment) 


Education & Culture 
Finance and Commerce 


& Industry 
Foreign Affairs Abba Eban (Alignment) 
Health Israel Barzilai (Alignment) (not an MK) 
Housing Mordekhai Bentov (Alignment) (not an MK) 
Interior Hayyim Moshe Shapira (NRP) 
Justice Ya’akov Shimshon Shapira (Alignment) (not 
an MK) 
Labor Yosef Almogi (Alignment) 
Police Eliyahu Sasson (Alignment) 


Postal Services Israel Yeshayahu (Alignment) 


Religious Affairs Zerah Wahrhaftig (NRP) 
Transportation Moshe Carmel (Alignment) (not an MK) 
Welfare Joseph Burg (NRP) 


Without Portfolio 
Without Portfolio 
Without Portfolio 
Without Portfolio 


Menahem Begin (Gahal) 
Israel Galili (Alignment) 
Pinhas Sapir (Alignment) 
Yosef Sapir (Gahal) 











The issue of the disappearance of Yemenite children in 
the early years of the state came up for the first time in this 
period, and a commission of inquiry was set up to deal with 
it. The problem of elected representatives changing political 
allegiance in return for material gain - which was referred 
to as kalanterism, after a certain Rahamim Kalanter, who 
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had changed sides in the Jerusalem municipality in return 
for such benefits — was also an issue that came up for debate 
in the Knesset. 

Other issues over which there were deep differences of 
opinion were the implementation of a national health insur- 
ance system, demanded by Gahal on the one hand and Uri 
Avneri on the other, and the issue of organ transplants, raised 
by the religious parties. 

Towards the end of the Knesset’s term, Rafi considered 
seceding from the Labor Party and running separately in the 
elections to the Seventh Knesset, but was finally pacified when 
it was agreed that the former members of Rafi would be al- 
lowed to nominate their own candidates to the Labor Party 
list and as ministers in the government that would be formed 
after the elections. Ben-Gurion decided to run in the elections 
within the framework of a new list - Ha-Reshimah ha-Mam- 
lakhtit (the State List). 

The election campaign preceding the elections to the 
Seventh Knesset was comparatively subdued, one of the rea- 
sons for this being a new Election Financing Law that lim- 
ited spending on the campaign. For the first time Tv was 
used for electioneering, while the role of mass public rallies 


was reduced. 
[Misha Louvish / Susan Hattis Rolef (24 ed.)] 


The Seventh Knesset, 1969-73 

The elections to the Seventh Knesset were held on October 
28, 1969, and the first meeting of the Knesset was held 25 days 
later, on November 17, 1969. 


Table 27. Results of the elections to the Seventh Knesset 





Electorate: 1,758,685 
Valid votes cast 1,367,743 
Qualifying threshold (1%) 13,677 
Votes per seat 11,274 





Table 28. Results of the elections to the Seventh Knesset by party 














Name of list Number % of Number 15" 
of valid total of Govt 
votes votes seats 
Alignment 632,035 46.2 56 X 
Gahal 296,294 21.7 26 x* 
National Religious Party 133,294 9.7 12 X 
Two minority lists 44,989 3.5 4 x 
associated with the 
Alignment 
Agudat Israel 44,002 3.2 4 
Independent Liberals 43,933 3.2 4 Xx 
State List 42,654 3.1 4 
Rakah (New Communist Party) 38,827 2.8 3 
Po’alei Agudat Israel 24,968 1.9 2 
Ha-Olam ha-Zeh Ko’ah Hadash 16,853 1.4 2 
Free Center 16,393 1.2 2 
Maki (Communist Party) 15,712 1.1 1 





* — Left the government on 6.8.70. 
** Members of the coalition but not the government. 
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Table 29. Members of the Fifteenth Government 
(formed December 15, 1969) 





Ministerial Position 


Name (party) 





Prime Minister 
Deputy PM and 
Education & Culture 
Agriculture 
Commerce & Industry 


Communications 
(formerly Postal 
Services and 
Transportation) 

Defense 

Development 


Finance 
Foreign Affairs 
Health 


Housing 
Immigrant Absorption 


Interior 


Justice 


Labor 

Police 

Postal Services 
Religious Affairs 
Tourism 


Transportation 
Welfare 


Without Portfolio 
Without Portfolio 
Without Portfolio 
Without Portfolio 
Without Portfolio 
Without Portfolio 





Golda Meir (Alignment) 
Yigal Allon (Alignment) 


Chaim Gvati (Alignment) 

Yosef Sapir (Gahal) (until 8.6.70) 

Pinhas Sapir (Alignment) (from 9.1.70 until 
3.5.72) 

Haim Bar-Lev (Alignment) (from 3.5.72) 
Shimon Peres (Alignment) (from 9.1.70) 


Moshe Dayan (Alignment) 

Hayyim Landau (Gahal) (until 8.6.70) 

Chaim Gvati (Alignment) (from 9.1.70) 
Pinhas Sapir (Alignment) 

Abba Eban (Alignment) 

Chaim Gvati (Alignment) (from 12.22.69 until 
7.27.70) 

Victor Shemtov (Alignment) (from 7.27.70) 
Ze’ev Sherf (Alignment) 

Shimon Peres (Alignment) (from 12.22.69 until 
7.27.70) 

Natan Peled (not an MK) 


Hayyim Moshe Shapira (NRP) (d. 7.16.70) 
Joseph Burg (NRP) (from 9.1.70) (resigned 
from the Knesset) 

Ya’akov Shimshon Shapira (Alignment) (until 
6.13.72 and from 9.12.72 until 11.1.73) 
Yosef Almogi (Alignment) 

Shelomo Hillel (Alignment) 

Elimelekh Shimon Rimalt (Gahal) (until 8.6.70) 
Zerah Wahrhaftig (NRP) 

Moshe Kol (Independent Liberal) (resigned 
from the Knesset) 

Ezer Weizman (Gahal) (until 8.6.70) 

Joseph Burg (NRP) (until 9.1.70) (resigned 
from the Knesset) 

Ya’akov Mikhael Hazani (NRP) (from 1.9.70) 
Israel Galili (Alignment) 

Shimon Peres (Alignment) (until 22.12.69) 
Israel Barzilai (Alignment) (d. 6.12.70) 
Victor Shemtov (Alignment (until 7.27.70) 
Menahem Begin (Gahal) (until 8.6.70) 

Arye Dulzin (Gahal) (not an MK) 








In the elections to the Seventh Knesset, the new Labor- 


Mapam Alignment lost the overall majority it had commanded 
in the Sixth Knesset when it was first formed, but nevertheless 
won an impressive victory - 56 seats, more than any list had 
ever received in an election — and together with the two mi- 
nority lists, it controlled half the Knesset seats. 

Gahal maintained its strength with 26 seats, even though 
the Free Center, which had broken away from Gahal, received 
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two. The National List, headed by Ben-Gurion, received 4 
seats, while the National Religious Party received 12. Ha- 
Olam ha-Zeh Ko’ah Hadash doubled its strength, but before 
long split in half. 

In the negotiations for the new government, Gahal de- 
manded representation in proportion to its Knesset strength 
and greater influence over the government's basic principles. 
In protest against the appointment of the six Gahal ministers, 
of whom four were given portfolios, at first Mapam refused to 
play an active role in the government, and its two ministers 
remained without portfolio. 

Despite the changes in the government, there was no sig- 
nificant break with the past. 

Against the background of a continued wave of air- 
line hijackings and terrorist attacks by Palestinian terrorists, 
in the condemnation of which nearly all the parties joined, 
there were several peace initiatives - one on behalf of the un 
(the Jarring mission) and another led by the USS. (the Rogers 
Plan) - on which opinions in Israel were divided. The willing- 
ness of the Labor leaders to respond favorably to the second 
Rogers Plan for negotiations with Egypt resulted in Mapam’s 
finally accepting ministerial responsibilities on July 27, 1970, 
and in Gahal’s decision to resign from the National Unity 
Government, on August 6, even though its Liberal wing be- 
lieved this to be a mistake. The departure of Gahal from the 
government led to a redistribution of seats among the remain- 
ing coalition members, and two portfolios formerly held by 
Gahal - Transportation and Postal Services - were united in 
the Ministry of Communications under Shimon Peres. 

Pinhas Sapir, who had returned to the Ministry of Fi- 
nance in the new government, now also assumed the Com- 
merce and Industry portfolio, while Chaim Gvati added the 
Development portfolio to the previously held Agriculture. 

Gahal’s return to the opposition, in addition to reducing 
the number of ministers in the government, rejuvenated Isra- 
el’s parliamentary life. Even though the Nrp remained in the 
government, some of its younger members started to express 
opposition to the Alignment’s declared willingness to consider 
withdrawal from part of the territories occupied during the 
Six-Day War in return for peace, marking the beginning of the 
NRP’s gradual shift to the right, and the beginning of the end 
of its 20-year “historic coalition” with the labor camp. 

However, even within the Alignment there were differ- 
ences of opinion on the issue of the future of the territories, 
with certain sections of the Labor Party - especially former 
members of Rafi, and some former members of Ahdut ha- 
Avodah (with the marked exception of Yigal Allon) - taking 
a more hawkish position. Though Allon’s Plan - which advo- 
cated the return of most of Judea and Samaria, as well as the 
Gaza Strip to Jordan, leaving the Jordan Valley and Eastern 
Mountain Range, as well as Gush Ezyon, the Latrun corridor, 
and several other areas in Israeli hands — was never formally 
accepted by the government, it did constitute the basis for 
Israel’s new settlement map in the course of the Seventh and 
Eighth Knessets. At the same time Dayan, who had started 
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implementing his “open bridges” policy soon after the Six-Day 
War, developed the concept of the “functional partition.” 

Nevertheless, at this point, with a prosperous economy 
and no real prospects for serious negotiations with Israel’s 
neighbors due to the three “noes” of the 1968 Khartoum Arab 
Summit Conference, the position of the Alignment, and its 
various components, seemed strong and stable, and as in the 
past, Gahal, and its components, seemed no closer than in the 
past to unseating the labor camp from power. 

The appearance of the Black Panther protest movement 
in 1970, which held a series of violent demonstrations in Jeru- 
salem, should have lit a red light for the Alignment. But in- 
stead of reacting to growing dissatisfaction and disaffection by 
Israeli citizens of Sephardi origin, who were demanding their 
fair share in the booming economy, Golda Meir brushed the 
Black Panthers off as being “not nice,” alluding to the crimi- 
nal records of some of them. Nevertheless, the Knesset dealt 
extensively with the subject of economic gaps in society, and 
the term “poverty line” came into use. 

Other issues on the political agenda in the course of the 
Seventh Knesset were the amendment of the Law of Return, 
which defined a Jew for the purpose of the right of return as 
“anyone born to a Jewish mother or who has converted, and 
is not amember of another faith’; the absorption of a wave of 
immigration from the Soviet Union, which was followed in 
the Soviet Union itself by the persecution of Jews who iden- 
tified with Israel; the immigration to Israel of the leader of 
the *Jewish Defense League rabbi Meir *Kahane, who was to 
radicalize right-wing politics in Israel, and the attempted im- 
migration to Israel of Meyer *Lansky, one of the Jewish heads 
of organized crime in the U.S., who sought asylum but was 
refused entry. 

The outbreak of the Yom Kippur War on October 6, 1973, 
came to Israel as a total surprise, despite early warning sig- 
nals. The surprise was the outcome of what might be described 
as cockiness resulting from overconfidence, and a mistaken 
concept that the neighboring states would not dare attack 
Israel. Though with the help of U.S. supplies Israel managed 
to emerge from the war, after close to three weeks of fierce 
fighting, in a favorable strategic situation, the war had been 
extremely costly in human lives, economic resources (Israel's 
enormous national debt dates from that time), and public loss 
of faith in the political and military leadership. 

Though the political consequences of the war did not 
manifest themselves immediately, there is no doubt that the 
consequences of what came to be known as the mehdal - the 
failure - was a major contributor to the election upset (ma- 
hapakh) three and a half years later. The convening of the Ge- 
neva Peace Conference towards the end of December, with the 
participation of Egypt and Jordan but the marked absence of 
Syria, did not help in any way to mitigate the sense that an 
earthquake had occurred. 

Elections to the Eighth Knesset were to have been held 
in November 1973, but were put off to December 31 due to the 
outbreak of the war. 
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After retiring from the army as a brigadier general in 
June 1973, Ariel (Arik) *Sharon actually considered joining the 
Labor Party, but finally decided to join the Liberal Party within 
Gahal, and was instrumental in getting the Herut Movement, 
the Liberals, the Free Center, and the State List (without Ben- 
Gurion, who resigned from the Knesset in May 1970) to form 
the *Likud. However, before entering the politics arena as an 
active player, Sharon returned to active service during the war, 
strengthening his reputation as a brilliant tactician with seri- 
ous disciplinary problems. 


The Eighth Knesset, 1973-77 

The elections to the Eighth Knesset were held on December 
31, 1973, and the first meeting of the Knesset was held 21 days 
later, on January 21, 1974. 


Table 30. Results of the elections to the Eighth Knesset 





Electorate: 2,037,478 
Valid votes cast 1,566,855 
Qualifying threshold (1%) 15,668 
Votes per seat 12,424 





Table 31. Results of the elections to the Eighth Knesset by party 














Name of list Number %of Number 16" 17% 
of valid __ total of Govt Govt 
votes votes seats 
Alignment 621,183 39.6 51 X X 
Likud 473,309 30.9 39 
National Religious Party 130,349 8.3 10 xX X* 
Religious Torah Front 60,012 3.8 5 
Independent Liberals 56,560 3.6 4 X X 
Rakah (New Communist 53,353 3.4 4 
Party) 
Two minority lists 39,012 2.4 3 x™* 
associated with the 
Alignment 
Civil Rights Movement 35,023 2.2 3 phates 
(CRM) 
Moked 22,147 1.4 1 





* — Joined the government on 30.10.74. 
** Members of the coalition but not the government. 
** Left the coalition after the NRP joined. 


The full political repercussions of the Yom Kippur War 
were not to be felt until the elections to the Ninth Knesset. 
Nevertheless early signs of what lay ahead could be discerned 
in the results of the elections to the Eighth Knesset. The Labor 
Alignment lost five of its seats and now had 51, while the Likud 
received 39 seats. The Alignment lost three of its seats to the 
new Citizens’ Rights Movement (Ratz), established by Sh- 
ulamit *Aloni, who had left the Labor Party due largely to her 
personal rivalry with Golda Meir. The new party, besides be- 
ing more dovish than Labor, advocated a strong human and 
civil rights agenda. But what was more significant was that the 
Alignment lost two seats to the Likud. 

It took Golda Meir over two months to form a new gov- 
ernment, with the participation of the NRpP and the Indepen- 
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dent Liberals. The distribution of seats in the new Govern- 
ment was almost identical to that at the end of the Fifteenth 
Government, with the new addition of Yitzhak *Rabin, who 
had recently returned from serving as Israel’s ambassador to 


Washington, as minister of labor. 


Table 32. Members of the Sixteenth Government 
(formed March 10, 1974) 





Ministerial Position 


Name (party) 





Prime Minister 

Deputy PM and 
Education & Culture 

Agriculture 

Commerce & Industry 
and Development 

Communications 

Defense 

Finance 

Foreign Affairs 

Health 

Housing 

Immigrant Absorption 

Information 

Interior 

Justice 

Labor 

Police 

Religious Affairs 

Tourism 


Transportation 
Welfare 

Without Portfolio 
Without Portfolio 


Golda Meir (Alignment) 
Yigal Allon (Alignment) 


Chaim Gvati (Alignment) 
Haim Barlev (Alignment) 


Aharon Uzan (Alignment) (not an MK) 
Moshe Dayan (Alignment) 

Pinhas Sapir (Alignment) 

Abba Eban (Alignment) 

Victor Shemtov (Alignment) 

Yehoshua Rabinowitz (Alignment) 
Shelomo Rosen (Alignment) (not an MK) 
Shimon Peres (Alignment) 

Joseph Burg (NRP) 

Hayyim Yosef Zadok (Alignment) 

Yitzhak Rabin (Alignment) 

Shlomo Hillel (Alignment) 

Yizhak Rafael (NRP) 

Moshe Kol (Independent Liberal) (resigned 
from the Knesset) 

Aharon Yariv (Alignment) 

Ya’akov Mikhael Hazani (NRP) 

Israel Galili (Alignment) 

Gideon Hausner (Independent Liberal) 








(resigned from the Knesset) 





However, a month after establishing her government, on 
April 11, 1974, Golda Meir resigned, following the publication 
of the interim report of the *Agranat Commission, which had 
investigated the background to the outbreak of the Yom Kip- 
pur War. Meir resigned despite the fact that the report had 
exonerated her from any responsibility for the war's failures, 
placing the full blame on the military. 

It was only on June 3 that a new government was finally 
established by the political novice Yitzhak Rabin, who was 
chosen by the Labor Party as Meir’s heir, after a political con- 
test between him and Shimon Peres. Rabin’s advantage was 
that his name had not been associated in any way with the 
Yom Kippur War. Three of the veteran Labor leaders - Moshe 
Dayan, Abba Eban, and Pinhas Sapir — were left out of the 
new government, with Peres becoming defense minister, Yi- 
gal Allon foreign minister, and Yehoshua Rabinowitz finance 
minister. The fact that Rabin was the first Israeli-born prime 
minister, with another Israeli-born cabinet member, Allon, re- 
sponsible for foreign affairs, seemed to herald a new and opti- 
mistic era of Israeli politics. The presence in the government, 
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at its inception, of Shulamit Aloni, side by side with the Inde- 
pendent Liberals, and the absence of the NRp, also appeared 
to promise a new direction. 

However, soon the nrP joined, Aloni left, and the gov- 
ernment proceeded on a bumpy, unstable road that led to the 
election upset of 1977. 


Table 33. Members of the Seventeenth Government 
(formed June 3, 1974) 





Ministerial Position Name (party) 





Prime Minister 
Deputy PM and 
Foreign Affairs 
Agriculture Aharon Uzan (Alignment) (not an MK) 
Commerce & Industry Haim Barlev (Alignment) 
and Development 
Communications 


Yitzhak Rabin (Alignment) 
Yigal Allon (Alignment) 


Yitzhak Rabin (Alignment) (until 3.20.75) 
Aharon Uzan (from 3.20.75) (not an MK) 


Defense Shimon Peres (Alignment) 
Education & Culture Aharon Yadlin (Alignment) 
Finance Yehoshua Rabinowitz (Alignment) 


Health Victor Shemtov (Alignment) 
Housing Shelomo Rosen (Alignment) (from 1.16.77) 
Immigrant Absorption Shelomo Rosen (Alignment) 


Information Aharon Yariv (Alignment) (until 2.4.75) 

Interior Shelomo Hillel (until 10.29.74) 
Joseph Burg (NRP) (from 10.30.74 until 
12.22.76) 
Shelomo Hillel (from 1.16.77) 

Justice Hayyim Yosef Zadok (Alignment) 

Labor Moshe Baram (Alignment) 

Police Shelomo Hillel (Alignment) 

Religious Affairs Hayyim Yosef Zadok (Alignment) (until 
10.29.74) 
Yizhak Rafael (NRP) (from 10.30.74 until 
12.22.76) 


Hayyim Yosef Zadok (Alignment) (from 1.16.77) 


Tourism Moshe Kol (Independent Liberal) (not an MK) 
Transportation Gad Yaacobi (Alignment) 
Welfare Victor Shemtov (Alignment) (until 10.29.74) 


Ya’akov Mikhael Hazani (NRP) (from 10.30.74 
(d. 7.2.75)) 

Yitzhak Rabin (Alignment) (from 7.7.75 until 
7.29.75) 

Joseph Burg (NRP) (until 11.4.75) 

Zevulun Hammer (NRP) (until 12.22.76) 
Moshe Baram (Alignment) (from 1.16.77) 
Israel Galili (Alignment) 

Gideon Hausner (Independent Liberal) (not an 
MK) 

Shulamit Aloni (CRM) (until 11.6.74) 


Without Portfolio 
Without Portfolio 


Without Portfolio 








The Rabin government had to contend with a major 
foreign debt, created as a result of the Yom Kippur War, but 
despite generous U.S. economic and military aid, the rate of 
inflation started to rise sharply, and to the anti-Alignment 
protest movements that emerged against a political back- 
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ground was added social unrest against an economic and so- 
cial background. 

The shuttle diplomacy of U.S. Secretary of State Henry 
*Kissinger led to disengagement agreements with Egypt and 
Syria in 1974, and another interim agreement with Egypt in 
1975 that involved the principle of “territories in exchange for 
peace.” An initiative by Allon to continue this process vis-a-vis 
Jordan with the “Jericho Plan” came to naught after the results 
of the Rabat Arab Summit Conference of October 1974, which 
declared that only the pLo could negotiate a settlement for 
Palestine. However, what seemed to some a welcome develop- 
ment in the Arab-Israeli conflict also sharpened the political 
divide in Israel regarding the future of the territories occupied 
by Israel in the course of the Six-Day War, between those will- 
ing to give up territories for peace and those opposed. 

The emergence of *Gush Emunim and the sharp turn to 
the right among the younger leaders of the NrP must be seen 
against this background. The growing number of Palestinian 
terrorist attacks on Israeli territory and against Israeli targets, 
Israel's growing isolation in the international arena, which 
reached its peak with the 1975 uN General Assembly Resolu- 
tion 3379 that equated Zionism with racism, and the decision 
of the Soviet Union to once again close its gates to emigra- 
tion to Israel contributed to the gradual movement of Israeli 
public opinion to the right. 

The killing of six Israeli Arabs by Israeli security forces on 
March 30, 1976, in the course of “Land Day” demonstrations, 
proclaimed by the Arab community to protest against the con- 
fiscation of Arab land by the state, was to have a profound ef- 
fect on political developments among Israeli Arabs. 

Several financial scandals connected with senior mem- 
bers of the Labor Party - the first involving Asher Yadlin, who 
had been a candidate for the position of governor of the Bank 
of Israel and ended up in prison; the second involving Minister 
of Construction and Housing Avraham Ofer, who commit- 
ted suicide before charges were brought against him; and the 
third involving a bank account held by Rabin’s wife in the U.S. 
in contravention of Israel’s foreign currency laws, and which 
ultimately resulted in Rabin’s resignation from the premier- 
ship - added to a sharp decline in Labor’s popularity. 

In fact, the government resigned on December 22, 1976, 
before the bank account scandal became known, against the 
background of the abstention of the NRP in a vote on a mo- 
tion of no confidence, brought by Agudat Israel in connection 
with the alleged breach of the Sabbath caused by a ceremony 
held at an air force base, and the removal of its ministers from 
the government that followed. 

In 1976, in preparation for the elections to the Ninth 
Knesset, various protest movements and individual politicians 
who had left the labor movement, on the one hand, and the 
Likud, on the other, formed a new party under the leadership 
of Yigael *Yadin, which called itself the *Democratic Move- 
ment for Change (DMc, popularly known as “Dash”). 

In the course of the Eighth Knesset there were also early 
attempts by the government to enact two central Basic Laws, 
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Basic Law: Legislation and Basic Law: Human Rights, but 
both efforts were cut short due to the opposition of the reli- 
gious parties. 


The Ninth Knesset, 1977-81 

The elections to the Ninth Knesset were held on May 17, 1977, 
and the first meeting of the Knesset was held 27 days later, 
on June 13, 1977. 


Table 34. Results of the elections to the Ninth Knesset 

















Electorate: 2,236,293 

Valid votes cast 1,747,820 

Qualifying threshold (1%) 17,478 

Votes per seat 14,173 
Table 35. Results of the elections to the Ninth Knesset by party 

Name of list Number %ofto- Number 18" Govt 

of valid tal votes of 
votes seats 

Likud 583,968 33.4 43 X 

Alignment 430,023 24.6 32 

Democratic Movement 202,265 11.6 15 X* 

for Change 

National Religious Party 160,787 9.2 12 X 

Hadash 80,118 4.6 5 

Agudat Israel 58,652 3.3 4 x** 

Flatto Sharon 35,049 2.0 oe 

Shlomzion 33,947 1.9 2 pee 

Mahaneh Sheli 27,281 1.6 2 

One minority list 24,185 1.4 1 

associated with the 

Alignment 

Po’alei Agudat Israel 23,571 1.3 1 

Civil Rights Movement 20,621 1.2 1 

Independent Liberals 20,384 1.2 1 








* — Received sufficient votes for two seats, but did not have additional members on 
his list. 

* — Joined the government on Oct. 24, 1977. After the DMC fell apart in 1978, most 
of its members went into opposition. 

** Did not hold a ministerial post. 

***" Joined the Likud on July 5, 1977. 


The elections to the Ninth Knesset produced what came 
to be known as the mahapakh or “big upset.’ The Alignment 
lost 19 seats and was now left with 32, while the Likud gained 
four and went up to 43. Most of the remainder of the former 
Alignment votes went to the pMc, which obtained 15 seats. 
Soon after the election Moshe Dayan left the Alignment to 
join the new government formed by Menahem Begin and re- 
mained in the Knesset for a time as an independent Mx. Sh- 
lomzion, a party formed by Sharon just before the elections 
against the background of disagreements within the Likud, 
gained two seats, and soon joined the Likud. 

The main reasons for Labor's defeat were a late reaction 
to the Yom Kippur War; a general feeling that the movement 
had been in power for too long, and was both no longer in 
touch with popular feelings and showing clear signs of cor- 
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ruption; a full-scale revolt by the movement's former Sephardi 
voters — many of them of the second generation of immigrants 
from the Muslim countries; and growing dissatisfaction with 
Labor’s economic policy, with the central role played by the 
state and the Histadrut. However, until after the elections to 
the Tenth Knesset in 1981, many Labor leaders were inclined 
to see the defeat as a mishap, or temporary setback - not a 
change in political trends. 

Other noteworthy election results were the gains of 
Hadash, which received five seats. Hadash, formed in the 
course of the Eighth Knesset, was now made up of the Com- 
munist Party and the colorful Charlie Bitton of the Black Pan- 
ther movement, who had held talks with several of the Zionist 
parties before deciding to opt for Hadash. Flatto Sharon, a Pol- 
ish Jewish businessmen and fugitive from French justice, won 
enough votes for two seats, but did not have a second mem- 
ber on his list. Later on Sharon was to stand trial on charges 
of having bribed voters. 

While the pMc’s electoral success was impressive, the 
new party’s main success was in significantly weakening the 
Alignment. However, the Likud, under Menahem Begin, man- 
aged to rally a coalition of 61 MKs, even before the pMc de- 
cided to join the government, and within a year the new party 
broke up into a number of parliamentary groups and individ- 
ual mxks, while two of its MKs joined the Alignment. 

The Ninth Knesset elected Yitzhak *Shamir from the Likud 
as its speaker, and afterwards when he was appointed minister 
for foreign affairs, Yizhak Berman. The Knesset also elected 
Yitzhak *Navon of the Labor Party as president of the state. 

It took Begin just over a month to form his government. 
This was to be a new government in more senses than one. It 
was the first government without any of the labor parties, even 
though Moshe Dayan, as an individual, agreed to assume the 
post of minister for foreign affairs. Most of the ministers had 
never held ministerial posts, despite the brief participation of 
Gahal in the National Unity Government of 1967-70. Simhah 
*Ehrlich, of the Liberal branch of the Likud, became minis- 
ter of finance and embarked on a policy of liberalization. The 
two religious parties in the coalition - the Nrp and Agudat 
Israel — which gave Begin his parliamentary majority without 
the pMc, were also able to bring about changes in the famous 
“religious status quo,’ through the introduction of amend- 
ments in the Anatomy and Pathology Law, the Abortion Law, 
and the regulations relating to the service of women in the IDF. 
Agudat Israel refused ministerial posts in the government, but 
received the chairmanships of two important Knesset com- 
mittees: Finance and Labor, and Welfare. 

Paradoxically, it was this government that was to sign the 
first peace treaty between Israel and an Arab state. Though 
the first steps towards a rapprochement with Egypt had been 
taken by the Rabin government, it was the Begin government 
that hosted Egyptian President Anwar *Sadat, who delivered a 
speech in the Knesset on November 20, 1977. Dayan and Ezer 
Weizman, who became minister of defense in the new gov- 
ernment, played a central role, together with Begin, in first at- 
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Table 36. Members of the Eighteenth Government 
(formed on June 20, 1977) 


Name (party) 





Ministerial Position 





Prime Minister Menahem Begin (Likud) 


Deputy PM Simhah Ehrlich (Likud) 
Yigael Yadin (DMC) (from 10.24.77) 
Agriculture Ariel Sharon (Likud) 
Commerce & Industry —_ Yigael Hurwitz (Likud) (until 10.1.78) 
and Tourism Gideon Pat (Likud) (from 1.15.79) 
Communications Menahem Begin (Likud) (until 10.24.77) 
(with Transportation) 
Meir Amit (DMC) (until 9.15.78) (with 
Transportation) 
Yitzhak Modai (Likud) (from 1.15.79 until 
12.22.80) 
Yoram Aridor (Likud) (from 1.5.81) (with 
Finance) 


Construction & Housing Gideon Pat (Likud) (until 1.15.79) 
David Levy (Likud) (from 1.15.79) 

Ezer Weizman (Likud) (until 5.26.80) 
Menahem Begin (Likud) (from 1.28.80) 


Zevulun Hammer (NRP) 


Defense 


Education, Culture & 
Sport 

Energy & Infrastructures Yitzhak Modai (Likud) 

Finance Simhah Ehrlich (Likud) (until 11.7.79) 

Yigael Hurwitz (Likud) (until 1.13.81) 

Yoram Aridor (Likud) (from 1.21.81) (with 

Communications) 

Moshe Dayan (Single MK) (until 10.23.79) 

Menahem Begin (Likud) (until 3.10.80) 

Yitzhak Shamir (Likud) (from 3.10.80) 

Eliezer Shostak (Likud) 

David Levy (Likud) 


Joseph Burg (NRP) 

Menahem Begin (Likud) (until 10.24.77) 
Shmuel Tamir (DMC) (until 8.5.80) 
Moshe Nissim (Likud) (from 8.13.80) 
Menahem Begin (Likud) (until 10.24.77) 
Israel Katz (not an MK) (from 10.24.77) 
Aharon Abuhazeira (NRP) 

Menahem Begin (Likud) (until 10.24.77) (with 
Communications) 

Meir Amit (DMC) (until 9.15.78) (with 
Communications) 

Hayyim Landau (Likud) (not an MK) (from 
1.15.79) 

Hayyim Landau (Likud) (not an MK) (from 
1.10.78 until 1.15.79) 

Moshe Nissim (Likud) (from 1.10.78 until 
8.13.80) 


Foreign Affairs 


Health 
Immigrant Absorption 


Interior and Police 
Justice 
Labor and Welfare 


Religious Affairs 
Transportation 


Without Portfolio 


Without Portfolio 











taining the Camp David Accords of September 1978 and then 
the Israeli-Egyptian peace treaty of March 1979. 

The Peace Treaty with Egypt, which was based on a com- 
plete withdrawal of Israel from the Sinai Peninsula, was not 
accepted by some Likud members, but was approved by the 
Knesset with a large majority, due to the support of the Align- 
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ment. However, the signing of the treaty led to the departure 
of two members from the Likud - Geulah *Cohen and Moshe 
*Shamir - who formed a new parliamentary group, Tehiyyah- 
Banai, to the right of the Likud. 

While the new government pushed forward the achieve- 
ment of peace in the south, it also engaged in a military op- 
eration in the north — the Litani Operation of March 1978, 
led by Chief of Staff Mordechai (Motta) *Gur - the goal of 
which was to hit the Palestinian terrorist organizations that 
had gained a controlling foothold in Southern Lebanon. The 
Litani Operation was in reaction to a terrorist attack along Is- 
rael’s coastal road carried out by Palestinians who had come 
from Lebanon. 

As minister of agriculture, Ariel Sharon played a major 
role in promoting Jewish settlement in Judea, Samaria, and the 
Gaza Strip. A permanent settlement was set up at Elon Moreh, 
Bet Hadassah in Hebron was occupied, and the number of 
Jews in the territories rose to around 8,300. The polarization 
of Israeli society against this background started to manifest 
itself, with the Peace Now movement being established in 1978 
and the so-called “Jewish Underground” in 1980. 

Despite its promising beginning, Begin’s coalition proved 
to be extremely unstable. After the pMc fell apart, some of its 
former members, including Minister of Justice Shmuel Tamir, 
left the government. Dayan and Weizman also left the govern- 
ment, because of their dissatisfaction with the lack of progress 
in the negotiations for the establishment of autonomy for the 
Palestinians, which had been included in the Camp David Ac- 
cords. Dayan was replaced in the Ministry for Foreign Affairs 
by Yitzhak Shamir, while Begin replaced Weizman. Changes 
also took place in the Ministry of Finance, when a massive de- 
terioration in Israel’s balance of payments and rising inflation 
forced Ehrlich to resign. After his resignation Yigael Hurwitz 
became Minister of Finance, with a declared economic policy 
of “not a penny to spare.” Hurwitz then resigned when his pol- 
icy did not gain the government’s support, and he was replaced 
by Yoram Aridor, who embarked on what could be called elec- 
tion economics. These were just a few of the changes that took 
place in the government. By December 1980 the government's 
majority in the Knesset had shrunk from 76 to 63. 

In the Labor Party, in 1979 Yigal Allon decided to chal- 
lenge Shimon Peres’ leadership. However, Allon passed away 
suddenly in February 1980, and the challenge to Peres’ leader- 
ship reverted to Yitzhak Rabin, who in 1979 had published a 
book in which he referred to Peres as a “tireless schemer.” The 
contest, which took place in December 1980, ended with Rabin 
suffering a bitter 71-29 defeat, and Peres being reconfirmed as 
the party’s chairman and candidate for prime minister. 

In the course of the Ninth Knesset an unprecedented 
number of new parliamentary groups was formed, and of MKs 
changing their allegiance - some as many as three times. 

Early in 1981 the Knesset voted to hold early elections on 
June 30. The election campaign was accompanied by a good 
deal of verbal and physical violence. In addition to Minister 
of Finance Aridor’s raising salaries and keeping prices down 
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by lowering customs duties, the decision to bomb the Iraqi 
nuclear reactor Osiraq, a month before the elections, was also 
viewed as an election ploy. 


The Tenth Knesset, 1981-1984 

The elections to the Tenth Knesset were held on June 30, 1981, 
and the first meeting of the Knesset was held 20 days later, on 
July 20, 1981. 


Table 37. Results of the elections to the Tenth Knesset 

















Electorate: 2,490,014 

Valid votes cast 1,937,366 

Qualifying threshold (1%) 19,373 

Votes per seat 15,312 
Table 38. Results of the elections to the Tenth Knesset by party 

Name of list Number % of Number 19" 20" 

of valid total of Gov't. Gov't. 
votes votes seats 

Likud 718,941 37.1 48 X X 

Alignment 708,536 36.6 47 

National Religious 95,232 49 6 X X 

Party 

Agudat Israel 72,312 3.7 4 X* x* 

Hadash 64,918 3.4 4 

Tami 44,466 2.3 3 X X 

Tehiyyah 40,700 2.3 3 X*™* X 

Telem 30,600 1.6 2 X X 

Shinui 29,837 1.5 2 

Civil Rights 27,921 1.4 1 

Movement 








* — Did not hold a ministerial post. 
** Joined the coalition on July 26, 1982. 


Despite the fact that the opinion polls had predicted 
that the Alignment would be victorious in the elections to the 
Tenth Knesset, the Likud emerged from the elections as the 
largest parliamentary group with 48 seats to the Alignment’s 
47. The Alignment had hoped for an upset vistory of its own 
but it failed to materialize. Since the results were close, one 
may assume that what finally made the difference were the 
successful attack on Iraq and Aridor’s election economics, 
but the Alignment had begun to realize that the results of the 
elections to the Ninth Knesset were not simply a temporary 
setback. For the sake of parliamentary convenience, Shulamit 
Aloni, with the crM’s single seat - down from three - joined 
the Alignment for the duration of the Tenth Knesset. 

Four new lists - Shinui, Telem, Tehiyyah, and Tami - 
entered the Knesset. All four lists were formed by members 
of the Knesset who had broken away from other parliamen- 
tary groups in the course of the Ninth Knesset. Shinui, led by 
Prof. Amnon *Rubinstein, was the only parliamentary group 
that had broken away from Dash and survived, receiving two 
seats. Telem, headed by Moshe Dayan, who had left the Align- 
ment soon after the previous election, also received two seats. 
Dayan was to pass away soon after the elections. Tehiyyah, led 
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by Geula Cohen, who had broken away from the Likud, fared 
better with three seats, as did Tami, an ethnic party formed 
by Aharon Abuhazeira, who had broken away from the NRP 
after being acquitted of criminal charges that had been lev- 
eled against him in 1980. Abuhazeira felt that his former col- 
leagues - predominantly Ashkenazi — had not stood by him 
because of his Moroccan ethnic origin. 

The nrpP, which had always received 10-12 Knesset seats, 
now fell to six. It lost some of its Sephardi voters to Tami, while 
Tehiyyah gained some of its right-wing voters. 


Table 39. Members of the Ninteenth Government 
(formed on August 5, 1981) 


Name (party) 





Ministerial Position 





Prime Minister Menahem Begin (Likud) 


Deputy PM Simhah Ehrlich (Likud) (d. 6.19.83) 
Deputy PM David Levy (Likud) (from 11.3.81) 
Agriculture Simhah Ehrlich (Likud) (d. 6.19.83) 


Menahem Begin (Likud) (from 6.19.83) 
Mordekhai Zippori (Likud) 

David Levy (Likud) 

Ariel Sharon (Likud) (until 2.14.83) 
Moshe Arens (Likud) (not an MK) (from 
2.23.83) 

Zevulun Hammer (NRP) 


Communications 
Construction & Housing 
Defense 


Education, Culture & 

Sport 
Energy & Infrastructures Yizhak Berman (Likud) (until 9.30.82) 
Yitzhak Modai (Likud) (from 10.19.82) 


Finance Yoram Aridor (Likud) 

Foreign Affairs Yitzhak Shamir (Likud) 

Health Eliezer Shostak (Likud) 

Industry & Trade Gideon Pat (Likud) 

Interior and Religious Joseph Burg (NRP) 
Affairs 

Justice Moshe Nissim (Likud) (from 8.13.80) 

Labor and Welfare and Aharon Abuhazeira (Tami) (until 5.4.82) 
Immigrant Absorption Aharon Uzan (Tami) (from 5.4.82) 


Science & Development Yuval Ne’eman (Tehiyyah) (from 7.26.82) 


Tourism Gideon Pat (Likud) (until 8.11.81) 
Avraham Sharir (Likud) (from 8.11.81) 
Transportation Hayyim Korfu (Likud) 


Without Portfolio 
Without Portfolio 
Without Portfolio 
Without Portfolio 


Mordekhai Ben-Porat (Telem) (from 7.5.82) 
Sarah Doron (Likud) (until 10.19.82) 
Yitzhak Modai (Likud) (until 10.19.82) 

Ariel Sharon (Likud) (from 2.14.83) 








The Tenth Knesset elected Menahem Savidor of the 
Likud as its speaker. It was also to elect Chaim *Herzog of the 
Labor Party as president of the state. 

It took Begin three weeks to form his new government. 
In many respects it resembled the makeup of his previous 
government at the end of its term of office, with one signifi- 
cant change: Ariel Sharon was appointed minister of defense, 
despite some misgivings on Begin’s part. Of the new parties 
Tami and Telem joined the coalition when it was formed, 
while Tehiyyah joined in July 1982. A novelty in this govern- 
ment was the large number of deputy ministers, whose num- 
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ber now reached 11. This was to become a regular feature in 
Israel's governments, which were to become increasingly large, 
thus leaving fewer of the Knesset’s 120 members to perform 
parliamentary work. 

The new government followed its predecessor in making 
major concessions to the religious parties in the sphere of reli- 
gious legislation, such as an amendment to the Law of Return 
on the issue of Who is a Jew, the suspension of El Al flights, 
and drastic limitations on the granting of work permits on 
the Sabbath and religious holidays, increased funding for ye- 
shivot and religious institutions, and amendments to the laws 
dealing with kashrut. Efforts by the new government to bring 
about administrative changes in the ministries met with labor 
unrest and sanctions. Whereas during the first Likud-led gov- 
ernment few personnel changes were made in the civil service, 
now there were many new political appointments — a sign that 
the Likud had gained confidence as a ruling party. 

In the political sphere, the new government remained 
committed to the peace treaty with Egypt, and Sharon - one 
of the architects of Jewish settlement in the territories occu- 
pied in the course of the Six-Day War - oversaw the dismantle- 
ment of the remaining Jewish settlement in the Sinai, includ- 
ing the town of *Yammit. In the course of the Tenth Knesset 
no progress was made regarding autonomy for the Palestin- 
ians, as agreed in the Camp David Accords. However, a new 
experiment was made, led by the head of the Civil Adminis- 
tration in the territories, Menahem Milson, to create an alter- 
native leadership to the PLo, in the form of the village leagues. 
Settlement activities in Judea and Samaria continued with 
vigor, and at the end of 1981 the Knesset passed a law to ex- 
tend Israeli law to the Golan Heights. Seven Alignment MKs 
voted in favor of the new law. 

Half a year later, in June 1982, Minister of Defense Ariel 
Sharon convinced the government to invade Southern Lebanon 
in order to oust the pLo, which had created bases there from 
which it attacked Israel, though the official pretext for what was 
called “Operation Peace for Galilee” was the attempted assassi- 
nation of the Israeli ambassador to London, Shlomo Argov. 

In its first stage, as long as the operation was limited to a 
25-mile (40 km) strip in Southern Lebanon, there was broad 
Israeli consensus in favor of its goals. However, Sharon was 
determined to continue advancing, and went on to capture 
most of the Lebanese capital of Beirut and other strategic posi- 
tions. A debate was later to develop as to whether Sharon had 
duped Begin into approving his more ambitious plans, which 
included the installation of a government in Lebanon that 
would be friendly to Israel and which would sign a peace treaty 
with it. However, the massacre by members of the Lebanese 
Christian Phalange in the refugee camps of Sabra and Shatila 
in September 1982 following the assassination of newly elected 
Lebanese President Bashir Jumayyil resulted in a major public 
outcry in Israel. A mass demonstration, reportedly attended 
by 400,000 in Tel Aviv, which was organized by the *Peace 
Now movement and supported by the Alignment, the cr, 
and Shinui, called for Sharon's resignation and was followed by 
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the appointment of a National Commission of Inquiry headed 
by Supreme Court Justice Yizhak Cohen, to investigate the re- 
sponsibility for the massacre. The Commission exonerated the 
army from direct responsibility for the massacre, but found 
that Sharon had not acted to prevent it, and called for his res- 
ignation. In a Peace Now demonstration calling for the im- 
plementation of the Commission’s recommendations, a hand 
grenade was thrown into the crowd by a right winger, killing 
one of the demonstrators and wounding several, including 
future member of the Knesset Avraham *Burg. 

Sharon resigned from the Ministry of Defense in the 
middle of February 1983 and was replaced by Moshe Arens, an 
aeronautics engineer who was not a member of the Knesset. 
Six months later Begin resigned. The reasons for the resigna- 
tion were his beloved wife’s death, failing health, and distress 
over developments in the war in Lebanon, especially the large 
number of Israeli casualties. 

Surprisingly, Begin’s resignation, after nearly 40 years of 
leading the 1zL, the Herut Movement, Gahal, and the Likud, 
was not followed by a power struggle in the Likud, and Yitzhak 
Shamir - a former leader of Lehi (*Lohamei Herut Israel) and 
of Begin’s generation — was accepted by all the groups within 
the Likud as the heir apparent, despite his much more sub- 
dued and passive political style. 

The government that Shamir formed in October 1983 was 
almost identical to Begin’s second government. 


Table 40. Members of the Twentieth Government 
(formed on October 10, 1983) 


Name (party) 





Ministerial Position 





Prime Minister and 
Foreign Affairs 


Yitzhak Shamir (Likud) 


Deputy PM and David Levy (Likud) 

Construction & Housing 
Agriculture Pessah Grupper (Likud) 
Communications Mordekhai Zippori (Likud) 
Defense Moshe Arens (Likud) (not an MK) 
Education, Culture & Zevulun Hammer (NRP) 

Sport 


Energy & Infrastructures Yitzhak Modai (Likud) 


Finance Yoram Aridor (Likud) (until 10.15.83) 
Yigal Cohen Orgad (Likud) (from 10.18.83) 
Health Eliezer Shostak (Likud) 
Industry & Trade Gideon Pat (Likud) 
Interior and Religious Joseph Burg (NRP) 
Affairs 
Justice Moshe Nissim (Likud) 
Labor and Welfare and = Aharon Uzan (Tami) 
Immigrant Absorption 
Science & Development Yuval Ne’ man (Tehiyyah) 
Tourism Avraham Sharir (Likud) 
Transportation Hayyim Korfu (Likud) 


Without Portfolio Mordekhai Ben-Porat (Movement for Social 
Renewal) (until 1.31.84) 
Sarah Doron (Likud) 


Ariel Sharon (Likud) 


Without Portfolio 
Without Portfolio 
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The new government had to contend with the complica- 
tions of the war in Lebanon, growing hostility abroad, grow- 
ing dissension at home, the collapse of the shares of all Israeli 
banks except the First International Bank, and a deteriorating 
economic situation, with an inflation rate that reached three- 
digit figures. To save the banks from insolvency, the state be- 
came their de facto owner — a strange twist of events for a gov- 
ernment that advocated a free economy and privatization. To 
deal with the mounting inflation, Minister of Finance Yoram 
Aridor came up with a “dollarization” plan that would turn 
the U.S. dollar into the official currency of Israel, and this be- 
cause, due to the hyperinflation, most prices in Israel were in 
any case being quoted in dollars. However, the plan was gen- 
erally received with ridicule, Aridor was forced to resign and 
was replaced by Yigal Cohen Orgad. 

Two major economic projects (ex post facto, both found 
to be beyond Israel’s economic means) were launched in 
the course of the Tenth Knesset: the Mediterranean-Dead Sea 
Canal for the generation of electricity and desalination and 
the Lavi fighter plane. It was also at this time that members 
of the extreme right “Jewish Underground,’ led by Yehudah 
Etzion, which had planned terrorist attacks against Arabs 
and the blowing up of the mosques on the Temple Mount, 
were apprehended, and the No. 300 bus affair, in which the 
General Security Service was responsible for killing two Pal- 
estinian terrorists after they had been caught, took place. The 
latter two events had significant, long-term political impli- 
cations. 


The Eleventh Knesset, 1984-88 

The elections to the Eleventh Knesset were held on July 21, 
1984, and the first meeting of the Knesset was held 23 days 
later, on August 13, 1984. 


Table 41. Results of the elections to the Eleventh Knesset 





Electorate: 2,654,613 
Valid votes cast 2,073,321 
Qualifying threshold (1%) 20,733 
Votes per seat 16,786 











Tami joined the Likud in August 1988 and Ometz joined 
the Likud in September 1988. 

Even though the Alignment emerged from the election 
with a larger number of seats than the Likud - 44-41 - neither 
side could muster a majority to establish a government without 
the other. The result was a decision to establish a National Unity 
Government, with the novel idea that in the first two years Shi- 
mon Peres would serve as prime minister, with Yitzhak Shamir 
as vice premier and foreign minister, and in the following two 
years they would switch places. It took the two parties 54 days 
to reach an agreement on all the details of this unique coali- 
tion scheme, with the idea of rotation of the premiership at its 
center. Sharon was appointed minister of industry and trade, 
from which position he continued to encourage Jewish settle- 
ment in Judea, Samaria, and the Gaza Strip. 
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Table 42. Results of the elections to the Eleventh Knesset by party 





Name of list Number of %of Numberof 21° 22: 
valid votes total votes seats Govt Govt 

Alignment 724,074 34.9 44* X X 
Likud 661,302 31.9 41 X X 
Tehiyyah-Tzomet 83,037 40 5 
National Religious Party 73,530 3.5 4 X X 
Hadash 69,815 3.4 4 
Shas 63,605 3.1 4 X X 
Shinui 54,747 2.7 3 X xe 
Civil Rights Movement 49,698 2.4 3 
Yahad 46,302 2.2 3 x** 
Progressive List for 38,012 1.8 2 

Peace 
Agudat Israel 36,079 1.7 2 
Morashah-Po’alei 33,287 1.6 2 X 

Agudat Israel 
Tami 31,103 1.5 1 
Kach 25,907 1.2 1 
Ometz 23,845 1.2 1 X X 











* — Mapam left the Alignment and formed its own parliamentary group in opposition, 
and Yossi *Sarid left the Labor Party and joined the CRM in opposition, so that 
soon after the elections the Alignment was left with only 40 seats. 

** Yahad joined the Alignment and ceased to exist as a separate parliamentary 
group. 

** Left the government on May 25, 1987. 


The six members of Mapam, who opposed the idea of the 
National Unity Government, formally left the Alignment on 
October 22, 1984, and formed their own parliamentary group. 
On the same day Mx Yossi Sarid also left the Labor Party to 
join the CRM, which had received three seats, while Yahad - a 
party formed by Ezer Weizman after he had sat out the elec- 
tions to the Tenth Knesset and which had also received three 
seats — formally joined the Alignment. 

Of the 13 smaller lists that had entered the Knesset in ad- 
dition to the Likud and the Alignment, six joined the coalition, 
in which the right-wing-religious bloc had a majority. 

In this Knesset *Shas, the haredi Sephardi Party whose 
spiritual leader was Rabbi Ovadiah *Yosef, was first elected 
to the Knesset. The party, which was supported by the spiri- 
tual leader of the “Litvak” haredim, Rabbi Eliezer Menahem 
*Shach, was formed against the background of the dissatisfac- 
tion of the Sephardi rabbis with the status of their followers in 
the Ashkenazi haredi parties. The appearance of Shas halved 
the strength of Agudat Israel from four to two members. 

Two other religious parties elected to the Eleventh Knes- 
set were Morashah-Poalei Agudat Israel with two seats and 
the extreme right wing party of Rabbi Meir *Kahane - Kach - 
which won one seat. Kach had failed to pass the qualifying 
threshold in the two previous elections, and in the course of 
the Eleventh Knesset legislation was passed which would ex- 
clude Kahane - who advocated a transfer of the Arabs from 
Israel and proposed several racist bills that the Knesset Pre- 
sidium refused to place on the Knesset agenda - from run- 
ning in future elections. At the other end of the political spec- 
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trum, a new radical Arab-Jewish party - the Progressive List 
for Peace - received two seats. Its two representatives were 
Mohammed Miari, who back in 1964 had been a member of 
the El Ard movement, which was banned from participating 
in the elections to the Sixth Knesset, and reserve Major Gen- 
eral Matityahu (Matti) Peled, who had been one of the Israeli 
personalities to hold talks with representatives of the PLo in 
the course of the late 1970s. 


Table 43. Members of the Twenty-First Government 
(formed on September 13, 1984) 





Ministerial Position Name (party) 





Prime Minister Shimon Peres (Alignment) 

Vice Premier and Foreign Yitzhak Shamir (Likud) 
Affairs 

Deputy PM and 
Construction & Housing 

Deputy PM and 
Education & Culture 


David Levy (Likud) 


Yitzhak Navon (Alignment) 


Agriculture Arie Nehamkin (Alignment) 
Communications Amnon Rubinstein (Shinui) 
Defense Yitzhak Rabin (Alignment) 


Economics & Inter- 
Ministerial Coordination 
(changed name to 
Economics and 
Planning) 

Energy & Infrastructures Moshe Shahal (Alignment) 


Gad Yaacobi (Alignment) 


Finance Yitzhak Modai (Likud) (until 4.16.86) 
Moshe Nissim (Likud) (from 4.16.86) 

Foreign Affairs Yitzhak Shamir (Likud) 

Health Mordechai Gur (Alignment) 

Immigrant Absorption —_-Ya’akov Tzur (Alignment) 

Industry and Trade Ariel Sharon (Likud) 

Interior Shimon Peres (Alignment) (until 12.24.84) 
Yizhak Hayyim Peretz (Shas) (from 12.24.84) 

Justice Moshe Nissim (Likud) (until 4.16.86) 
Yitzhak Modai (Likud) (from 4.16.86 until 
7.23.86) 
Avraham Sharir (Likud) (from 7.30.86) 

Labor & Welfare Moshe Katzav (Likud) 

Police Haim Bar Lev (Alignment) 


Religious Affairs Shimon Peres (Alignment) (until 12.23.84) 
Joseph Burg (NRP) (from 12.23.84 until 
10.5.86) 

Zevulun Hammer (NRP) (from 10.7.86) 


Science & Development Gideon Pat (Likud) 


Tourism Avraham Sharir (Likud) 
Transportation Hayyim Korfu (Likud) 
Without Portfolio Moshe Arens (Likud) 


Without Portfolio 
Without Portfolio 
Without Portfolio 
Without Portfolio 
Without Portfolio 


Joseph Burg (until 12.23.84) 

Yigael Hurwitz (Ometz) 

Yizhak Hayyim Peretz (Shas) (until 12.18.84) 
Yosef Shapira (not an MK) 

Ezer Weizman (Alignment) 








The Eleventh Knesset elected Shlomo Hillel from the 
Alignment, as its speaker. Despite the fact that 15 parties 
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were elected to the new Knesset, the work of the Knesset ran 
relatively smoothly, as the government enjoyed the support of 
over 95 Mks. However, the vast size of the coalition damaged 
the democratic fabric of the Knesset, and its Rules of Pro- 
cedure had to be amended to enable the opposition, which 
numbered fewer than the mandatory 30 members required 
to call a special session during the recess, to function prop- 
erly. 

One of the first decisions of the government was for a 
three-stage withdrawal of the 1pF from Lebanon. This deci- 
sion, taken in January 1985, was only made possible because 
Likud Deputy Prime Minister and Construction and Housing 
Minister David *Levy voted on this issue with the Alignment. 
Due to the inability to reach an agreement with Lebanon, and 
its patron Syria, guaranteeing that it would maintain quiet 
along Israel’s border, Israel decided to remain in a security 
zone in Southern Lebanon and support the local Christian 
militia known as the South Lebanese Army (sx). Israel was 
to remain in Southern Lebanon for another 15 years. 

Another urgent issue dealt with by the National Unity 
Government was the economic crisis that had led to a three- 
digit rate of inflation. The Economic Stabilization Plan, pre- 
pared by Minister of Finance Yitzhak *Modai with the full 
support of the prime minister, which inter alia involved ex- 
tremely high interest rates, managed to contain the inflation, 
but at the cost of a sharp rise in unemployment and a seri- 
ous financial crisis that was a deadly blow to many private 
and public companies, including the Histadrut-owned hold- 
ing company Koor, small private businesses, and kibbutzim, 
moshavim, and many private farms. 

In response to a proposal by the Knesset State Control 
Committee, the government also appointed a National In- 
quiry Commission, chaired by Supreme Court Justice Moshe 
Bejski, to investigate the crash of the bank share market that 
had occurred during the term of the previous government. 
The Commission published its very grave conclusions in April 
1986, and the government set up a ministerial committee to 
deliberate its recommendations. 

Even though Modai’s economic policy was generally con- 
sidered very successful, his sharp tongue caused a falling out 
with Peres and several other ministers, and on April 16, 1986, 
he was forced to switch places with Minister of Justice Moshe 
Nissim. Before finally being forced to resign from the govern- 
ment in July, after once again falling out with Peres, Modai 
dealt with the css affair (Bus No. 300) that had taken place 
during the term of the previous Knesset (see above). 

The *Pollard Affair hit the headlines in November 1985, 
when Jonathan Pollard, a Jewish U.S. naval intelligence em- 
ployee, was caught spying for Israel. The Israeli Embassy in 
Washington, D.c., refused to give Pollard sanctuary, even 
though it had been Foreign Minister Yitzhak Shamir’s adviser 
on terror who had taken Pollard on when Shamir was prime 
minister. The government washed its hands of the affair, and 
cooperated with the U.S. in its investigation, much to the cha- 
grin of several members of the Knesset. 
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Two months before the rotation, following a deal be- 
tween the Alignment and the Likud, two significant amend- 
ments were passed by the Knesset to the Penal Law and to the 
Order for the Prevention of Terror. The first made racial in- 
citement a criminal offense, while the second prohibited un- 
authorized meetings by Israeli citizens with representatives of 
terrorist organizations. 

Despite misgivings on Peres’ part, the rotation in the pre- 
miership took place as planned on October 20 and a new gov- 
ernment was formed, with only minor personal changes. 


Table 44. Members of the Twenty-Second Government 
(formed on October 20, 1986) 


Name (party) 





Ministerial Position 





Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir (Likud) 

Vice Premier and Foreign Shimon Peres (Alignment) 
Affairs 

Deputy PM and 
Construction & Housing 

Deputy PM and Education Yitzhak Navon (Alignment) 
& Culture 

Agriculture 

Communications 


David Levy (Likud) 


Arie Nehamkin (Alignment) 

Amnon Rubinstein (Shinui) (until 5.26.87) 
Gad Ya’akobi (Alignment) (from 6.9.87) 
Defense Yitzhak Rabin (Alignment) 

Economics and Planning Gad Ya’akobi (Alignment) 

Energy & Infrastructures Moshe Shahal (Alignment) 


Finance Moshe Nissim (Likud) 

Foreign Affairs Yitzhak Shamir (Likud) 

Health Shoshana Arbeli Almoslino (Alignment) 

Immigrant Absorption —_ Ya’akov Tzur (Alignment) 

Industry and Trade Ariel Sharon (Likud) 

Interior Yizhak Hayyim Peretz (Shas) (until 1.6.87) 
Yitzhak Shamir (Likud) (from 1.6.87) 

Justice Avraham Sharir (Likud) 

Labor & Welfare Moshe Katzav (Likud) 

Police Haim Bar-Lev (Alignment) 


Religious Affairs Zevulun Hammer (NRP) (from 10.7.86) 
Science & Development Gideon Pat (Likud) 

Tourism Avraham Sharir (Likud) 

Transportation Hayyim Korfu (Likud) 

Without Portfolio Moshe Arens (Likud) (until 9.4.87 from 
4.18.88) 

Mordechai Gur (from 4.18.88) 

Yigael Hurwitz (Ometz) 

Yitzhak Modai (Likud) 

Yizhak Hayyim Peretz (Shas) (from 5.25.87) 
Yosef Shapira (not an MK) 

Ezer Weizman (Alignment) 


Without Portfolio 
Without Portfolio 
Without Portfolio 
Without Portfolio 
Without Portfolio 
Without Portfolio 











Soon after Shamir became prime minister, the contro- 
versy with Egypt over the fate of Taba, just south of Eilat, was 
handed over to international arbitration, despite objections in 
the Likud. The arbitrators decided, just before the elections to 
the Twelfth Knesset, that Taba belonged to Egypt. 

On April 11, 1987, Peres, as foreign minister, reached a 
secret agreement in London with King Hussein of Jordan for 
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the holding of a peace conference, with the goal of reach- 
ing a comprehensive peace agreement between Israel and its 
neighbors and resolving all aspects of the Palestinian prob- 
lem. However, when the agreement, of which Peres had not 
informed Shamir in advance, was brought to the 1o-member 
cabinet (in which the Likud and the Alignment were equally 
represented) in the beginning of May, there was a tie vote and 
the agreement was not approved. Seven months later the In- 
tifada broke out, which led to an “iron fist” policy by the 1pF, 
which was led by Minister of Defense Yitzhak Rabin. One of 
the consequences of the outbreak of the Intifada was the deci- 
sion of Arab MK Abdel Wahab Darawshe, to leave the Labor 
Party and form his own parliamentary group - the Arab 
Democratic Party. 

Several months before the elections to the Twelfth Knes- 
set, the Herut Movement and the Israel Liberal Party united 
into a single party called the Likud. 


The Twelfth Knesset, 1988-92 

The elections to the Twelfth Knesset were held on Novem- 
ber 1, 1988, and the first meeting of the Knesset was held 20 
days later, on November 21, 1988. 


Table 45. Results of the Elections to the Twelfth Knesset 











Electorate: 2,894,267 
Valid votes cast 2,073,321 
Qualifying threshold (1%) 20,733 
Votes per seat 16,786 





Table 46. Results of the elections to the Twelfth Knesset 
by party 








Name of list Number %of Number 23% 24% 
of valid total of Govt Govt 
votes votes seats 

Likud 709,305 31.1 40 X X 

Alignment 685,363 30.0 39 X* 

Shas 107,709 47 6 X X 

Agudat Israel 102,714 4.5 5 X X 

Civil Rights Movement 97,513 4.3 5 

National Religious Party 89,720 3.9 5 X X 

Hadash 84,032 3.7 4 

Tehiyyah 70,730 3.1 3 x** 

Mapam 56,345 2.5 3 

Tzomet 45,489 2.0 2 xe 

Moledet 44,174 1.9 2 Xe 

Shinui 39,538 1.7 2 

Degel ha-Torah 34,279 1.5 2 X X 

Progressive List for Peace 33,279 1.5 1 

Arab Democratic Party 27,012 1.2 1 

The Party for the 0 0 0 X 

Advancement of the 
Zionist Idea* 











* Broke away from the Likud. 

* Left the government on March 15, 1990. 

** Left the government on Jan. 21, 1992. 

** Left the government on Dec. 31, 1991. 

**** Joined the government on Feb. 5, 1991 and left it on Jan. 21, 1992. 
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As in the case of the Eleventh Knesset, so in the Twelfth 
15 lists were elected, and the steady decline in the number of 
members elected on the Likud and Alignment lists continued. 
A new right-wing party, Moledet, led by former Major Gen- 
eral Rehavam *Zeevi, which advocated voluntary transfer of 
the Arab population from Erez Israel, emerged, gaining only 
two seats, but enjoying greater legitimacy than Kach owing to 
the makeup of its membership. The three Zionist parties left 
of the Alignment - the crM, Shinui, and Mapam (which ran 
on its own for the first time since the elections to the Sixth 
Knesset) — together gained 10 seats, and towards the end of 
the term of the Twelfth Knesset merged into a single parlia- 
mentary group, though for the time being the three parties 
continued to exist separately outside the Knesset. For the first 
time the haredi “Litvaks” ran in the election as a separate list 
from Agudat Israel, on a list called Degel ha-Torah. Though 
the changes from the Eleventh Knesset did not seem too great, 
this time the right-wing-religious bloc was markedly stronger 
than the left-wing-Arab bloc. 

The new Knesset elected Dov Shilansky from the Likud 
as its speaker. 

It took Likud leader Yitzhak Shamir close to two months 
to form his new government. Even though he could have 
formed a right-wing-religious government, Shamir preferred 
to continue his coalition with the Alignment. Within the 
Alignment - now made up exclusively of the Labor Party - 
there were those who objected to entering a new National 
Unity Government under worse conditions than the two pre- 
vious governments. One of those who fought against the entry 
into the government was the secretary general of the party, 
Uzi Baram, who before the elections had tried to get former 
President Yitzhak *Navon elected as Labor’s leader in place of 
Peres. But the majority decided in favor of joining the govern- 
ment. While Yitzhak Rabin continued to hold the Ministry 
of Defense, Peres now assumed the thankless task of minister 
of finance. Ariel Sharon was once again appointed minister 
of industry and trade. 

As the Intifada continued, and became increasingly more 
violent and vicious, the United States showed renewed interest 
in actively trying to find a settlement to the Palestinian prob- 
lem, indicating that the pLo could bea party to such a settle- 
ment if it were to agree to recognize Security Council Resolu- 
tions 242 and 338 and depart from the path of terror. On May 
14, 1989, the Israeli government, not willing to consider any 
dealings with the PLO, came out with a peace initiative of its 
own. At the center of the plan was the opening of talks with 
Palestinians from the territories — not representatives of the 
PLO - with the idea of the holding of elections there to choose 
leaders with whom Israel could negotiate an interim self-gov- 
ernment plan. The idea of holding elections in the territories 
had originally been broached by Rabin before the elections, 
and the fact that it was adopted by the Likud and the Align- 
ment together was seen as a positive development. 

However, soon opposition to the plan emerged within 
the Likud, led by Sharon, David Levy, and Yitzhak Modai. 
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Table 47. Members of the Twenty-Third Government 
(formed on December 22, 1988) 





Ministerial Position Name (party) 





Prime Minister 
Second to the Prime 
Minister and Finance 


Yitzhak Shamir (Likud) 
Shimon Peres (Alignment) (until 3.15.90) 


Deputy Prime Minister David Levy (Likud) 
and Construction & 
Housing 
Deputy Prime Minister Yitzhak Navon (Alignment) (until 3.15.90) 
and Education & Culture 
Agriculture Avraham Katz 0z (Alignment) (until 3.15.90) 
Communications Gad Ya’akobi (Alignment) (until 3.15.90) 
Defense Yitzhak Rabin (Alignment) (until 3.15.90) 


Economics and Planning Yitzhak Modai (Likud, after 3.15.90 the Party 
for the Advancement of the Zionist Idea) 
Energy & Infrastructures Moshe Shahal (Alignment) (until 3.15.90) 


Environment Roni Milo (Likud) (until 3.7.90) 
Rafael Edri (Alignment) (until 3.15.90) 
Foreign Affairs Moshe Arens (Likud) 
Health Ya’akov Tzur (Alignment) (until 3.15.90) 
Immigrant Absorption — Yizhak Hayyim Peretz (Shas) 
Industry and Trade Ariel Sharon (Likud) (until 2.20.90) 
Moshe Nissim (Likud) (from 3.7.90) 
Interior Aryeh Deri (Shas) (not an MK) 
Justice Dan Meridor (Likud) 
Labor & Welfare Yitzhak Shamir (Likud) (until 3.7.90) 


Roni Milo (Likud) (from 3.7.90) 
Police Haim Bar-Lev (Alignment) (until 3.15.90) 
Religious Affairs Zevulun Hammer (NRP) (from 12.27.88) 
Science & Development Ezer Weizman (Alignment) (until 3.15.90) 


Tourism Gideon Pat (Likud) 
Transportation Moshe Katzav (Likud) 
Without Portfolio Ehud Olmert (Likud) 


Without Portfolio 
Without Portfolio 
Without Portfolio 
Without Portfolio 


Mordechai Gur (until 3.15.90) 

Rafael Edri (Alignment) (until 3.7.90) 
Moshe Nissim (Likud) (until 3.7.90) 
Avner Hai Shaki (NRP) (from 12.27.88) 








Without Portfolio David Magen (Likud) (from 3.7.90) 





As practical steps were taken by the new Bush Administra- 
tion and Egyptian President Hosni Mubarak to implement 
the plan, major differences of opinion appeared between the 
two main coalition partners, with Labor warmly supporting 
Baker's five points and Mubarak’s ten points while the Likud 
hemmed and hawed. 

Led to believe by Shas that it would support an alterna- 
tive government to the one led by Shamir, Peres embarked on 
what Rabin was later to term “the stinking ploy.’ The Labor 
ministers all resigned from the government on March 13, 1990, 
the resignation going into effect on March 15, when a vote ona 
motion of no confidence in the government was brought to the 
Knesset and passed thanks to the absence of five of the six Shas 
MKs. This was the first and only time that a government in 
Israel was brought down by a vote of no confidence. Peres was 
then summoned by the president to form a new government, 
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but in the end he failed. A new right-wing-religious govern- 
ment was finally formed by Shamir in the middle of June, not 
before some extreme cases of individual mks switching sides 
in return for promises of office or other emoluments. 

On March 15, 1990, the day of the vote of no confidence, 
five members of the Likud - all former members of the Lib- 
eral Party —- broke away from the Likud to form a new parlia- 
mentary group called the Party for the Advancement of the 
Zionist Idea. In Shamir’s new government, formed on June u1, 
1990, Modai, the leader of the new group, was appointed min- 
ister of finance, but not before demanding a scandalous fi- 
nancial guarantee that Shamir would stick to his agreement 
with him. 

At first two of the parties to the right of the Likud - 
Tehiyyah and Tzomet - joined the new government, and in 
the beginning of February 1991, Moledet joined as well, despite 
opposition by several Likud mks, including Menahem Begin’s 
son, Zeev Binyamin *Begin, who felt that the policies advo- 
cated by Zeevi with regard to the Arabs were unacceptable. 


Table 48. Members of the Twenty-Fourth Government 
(formed on June 11, 1990) 








Ministerial Position Name (party) 
Prime Minister and Yitzhak Shamir (Likud) 
Environment and 
Jerusalem Affairs and 
Labor & Welfare 
Deputy Prime Minister David Levy (Likud) 
and Foreign Affairs 
Deputy Prime Minister | Moshe Nissim (Likud) 
and Industry & Trade 
Agriculture Rafael Eitan (Tzomet) (until 12.31.91) 


Communications 

Construction and 
Housing 

Defense Moshe Arens (Likud) 

Economics and Planning David Magen (Likud) 

Education Culture & Zevulun Hammer (NRP) 
Sport 

Energy & Infrastructures Yuval Ne’eman (Tehiyyah (not an MK) 
and Science & (until 1.21.92) 


Rafael Pinhasi (Shas) 
Ariel Sharon (Likud) 


Technology 

Finance Yitzhak Modai (Party for the Advancement 
of the Zionist Idea; after 3.3.92 the New 
Liberal Party) 

Health Ehud Olmert (Likud) 

Immigrant Absorption —_ Yizhak Hayyim Peretz (Shas) 

Industry and Trade Moshe Nissim (Likud) 

Interior Aryeh Deri (Shas) (not an MK) 

Justice Dan Meridor (Likud) 

Police Roni Milo (Likud) 

Religious Affairs Avner Hai Shaki (NRP) 

Tourism Gideon Pat (Likud) 

Transportation Moshe Katzav (Likud) 

Without Portfolio Rehavam Ze’evi (Moledet) (from 2.5.91 
to 1.21.92) 
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One of the issues that the new government had to deal 
with soon after it was formed was the flood of immigrants 
that started to arrive from the former Soviet Union. The main 
problem faced by the government was housing, which was the 
responsibility of Ariel Sharon, who was appointed minister of 
construction and housing in the new government. A new con- 
cept of “direct absorption” was introduced in an attempt to do 
away with some of the bureaucracy associated with immigrant 
absorption. Another major immigration feat directed by the 
new government was “Operation Solomon,” which took place 
on May 24, 1991, and involved flying 15,000 Ethiopian Jews di- 
rectly from Addis Ababa to Israel in a single day. 

The new government strongly promoted a policy of fur- 
ther economic liberalization and privatization, and one of its 
notable achievements was ending the monopoly on radio and 
television broadcasts of the Israel Broadcasting Association. 

Following the Gulf War, in which, at the behest of the 
US., Israel remained passive, even though it had suffered at 
least 40 direct hits by Iraqi scup missiles, the peace process 
was given a new impetus and changed course, with the Ma- 
drid Conference at its center. 

The Conference convened in the Spanish capital at the 
end of October 1991 and was followed by bilateral talks be- 
tween Israel and its neighbors, as well as multilateral talks 
on specific issues. Israel conditioned its participation on the 
Palestinians not being represented by the pLo but by repre- 
sentatives of the West Bank and Gaza Strip, who formed part 
of a joint Jordanian-Palestinian delegation. Though all the 
other delegations to the Conference were headed by foreign 
ministers, Israel’s delegation was headed by Prime Minister 
Shamir, who refused to commit Israel to any territorial con- 
cessions or to discuss the establishment of a Palestinian state. 
All Israel was willing to discuss was an autonomy plan for the 
Palestinians. Israel’s most eloquent spokesman at the Confer- 
ence was the deputy minister in the Prime Minister’s Office, 
Binyamin *Netanyahu, who had been elected to the Twelfth 
Knesset on the Likud list after a successful term as Israeli am- 
bassador to the uN. 

Following Israel's policy of constraint in the course of the 
Gulf War, and the Madrid Conference, a significant improve- 
ment occurred in Israel’s international status, with numer- 
ous states reestablishing diplomatic relations with it, or - like 
China and India - establishing relations with Israel for the 
first time. The 45-year Arab boycott (which had been declared 
by the Arab League in 1946) was also implemented now less 
rigorously, and the U.S. involvement in the peace process in- 
tensified. However, towards the end of this period the tension 
between Israel and the U.S. grew against the background of 
Washington's making a grant of $10 billion worth of American 
loan guarantees for the absorption of immigrants conditional 
on Israel’s stopping all settlement activities in the territories. 

Despite the impressive achievements of the government 
in the foreign arena, Shamir’s government faltered as a result 
of the opposition of the three right-wing parties - Tzomet, 
Tehiyyah, and Moledet - to the Madrid process. All three left 
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the government in the course of December 1991 and Janu- 
ary 1992. 

In the last few months of its existence, the Knesset passed 
several important pieces of legislation. In March 1992 the 
Knesset passed two Basic Laws dealing with civil rights - Ba- 
sic Law: Freedom of Occupation and Basic Law: Human Dig- 
nity and Freedom. Other important legislation addressed the 
problem of members of the Knesset who for personal political 
gain deserted their parties and changed sides, and the prob- 
lem of political instability, both of which led to growing pub- 
lic cynicism and disaffection with the political system. The 
latter problem was addressed by means of a new version of 
Basic Law: the Government, which introduced the system of 
the direct election of the prime minister. The new law, which 
was to go into effect only in the elections to the Fourteenth 
Knesset in 1996, had been introduced by four members of the 
Knesset from four different groups: Ariel Lynn of the Likud, 
David Libai of the Labor Party, Amnon *Rubinstein of Shinui, 
and Yehoash Tzidon of Tzomet. 

One of the manifestations of the political instability and 
disaffection in this period was the increase in the number of 
petitions to the High Court of Justice - some of them pre- 
sented by members of the Knesset - in connection with the 
work of the Knesset. 

Left without a Knesset majority for his government af- 
ter the departure of Tzomet, Tehiyyah, and Moledet, Shamir 
called for early elections. Prior to the elections Yitzhak Rabin 
decided once again to contend for the Labor Party leader- 
ship, winning in primaries held for the first time in the Labor 
Party, with just over the mandatory 40 percent of the vote, over 
Peres, Ora Namir, and Yisrael Kessar. Primaries were also held 
in the Labor Party for its list to the Thirteenth Knesset. 


The Thirteenth Knesset 1992-1996 

The elections to the Thirteenth Knesset were held on June 23, 
1992, and the first meeting of the Knesset was held 20 days 
later, on July 13, 1992. 


Table 49. Results of the Elections to the Thirteenth Knesset 








Electorate: 3,409,015 
Valid votes cast 2,616,841 
Qualifying threshold (1.5%) 39,253 
Votes per seat 20,715 





In the elections to the Thirteenth Knesset, the Labor Party 
under the leadership of Rabin won an impressive victory, in- 
creasing its Knesset representation by 50 percent - from 30 
to 44 seats. Meretz also managed to increase the number of 
its seats from 10 to 12, while the Likud suffered a bitter de- 
feat, losing eight of the 40 seats it had held in the Twelfth 
Knesset. While some of the Likud votes undoubtedly went to 
Labor, some former Likud voters opted this time for Tzomet, 
which quadrupled its strength from two to eight seats. While 
the left made real gains in the election, the defeat of the right 
was, in fact, marginal, and it might well have won the elec- 
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Table 50. Results of the elections to the Thirteenth Knesset by 
party 








Name of list Number of %of Number 25th 26" 

valid votes _ total of Govt Govt 
votes seats 

Labor 906,810 34.7 44 X X 

Likud 651,229 24.9 32 

Meretz 250,667 9.6 12 X X 

Tzomet 166,366 6.4 8 

National Religious Party 129,663 5.0 6 

Shas 129,663 4.9 6 X* 

Yahadut ha-Torah 86,167 3.3 4 

Hadash 62,545 2.4 3 J ‘ 

Moledet 62,269 2.4 3 

Arab Democratic Party 40,788 1.6 2 # 

Yi'ud 0 0 0 x*  X 











* — Left the government on September 14, 1993. 

** Broke away from Tzomet on Feb. 7, 1994 and joined the government on January 
9, 1995. 

* Supported the government from outside the coalition. 


tion had it not lost several tens of thousands of votes cast for 
several right-wing splinter groups that did not pass the 1.5% 
qualifying threshold. The Ashkenazi haredi Party, Yahadut 
ha-Torah, which was made up of Agudat Israel and Degel ha- 
Torah, lost three seats, while the Sephardi haredi party, Shas, 
kept its strength at six. 

It took Rabin three weeks to form a new coalition, and 
he was able to present his new government at the first meet- 
ing of the Thirteenth Knesset, in which Shevah Weiss was 
elected speaker of the Knesset. The coalition was made up of 
Labor, Meretz, and Shas, which together commanded the sup- 
port of 62 members of the Knesset and was supported by an 
additional five mKs from Hadash and the Arab Democratic 
Party, who did not join the coalition, but reached an agree- 
ment with Labor. 


Table 51. Members of the Twenty-Fifth Government 
(formed on July 13, 1992) 


Ministerial Position Name (party) 





Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin (Labor) (assassinated on 
11.4.95) 
Shimon Peres (acting Prime Minister 


from 11.5.95) 


Second to the Prime 
Minister and Foreign 
Affairs 

Agriculture & Rural 
Development 

Communications 


Ya’acov Tzur (Labor) (not an MK) 


Moshe Shahal (Labor) (until 6.7.93) 
Shulamit Aloni (Meretz) (from 6.7.93) 
Binyamin Ben-Eliezer (Labor) 

Yitzhak Rabin (Labor) (assassinated 

on 11.4.95) 

Shimon Peres (Labor) (acting from 11.5.95) 
Economics and Planning Shimon Sheetrit (Labor) (until 6.18.95) 
Yossi Beilin (Labor) (from 6.18.95) 


Construction & Housing 
Defense 
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Table 51 continued 





Ministerial Position 


Name (party) 





Education & Culture 


Environment 


Finance 
Health 


Immigrant Absorption 
Industry and Trade 
Interior 


Jerusalem Affairs 


Justice 
Labor & Welfare 


Police 
Religious Affairs 


Science & Technology 


Tourism 
Transportation 
Without Portfolio 





Without Portfolio 


Energy & Infrastructures 


Shulamit Aloni (Meretz) (until 5.11.93) 
Yitzhak Rabin (Labor) (until 6.7.93) 

Amnon Rubinstein (Meretz) (from 6.7.93) 
(the Ministry changed its name to Education, 
Culture and Sport) 

Amnon Rubinstein (Meretz) (until 6.7.93) 
Moshe Shahal (Labor) (until 1.9.95) 

Gonen Segev (Yi’ud) (from 1.9.95) 

Ora Namir (Labor) (until 12.31.92) 

Yossi Sarid (Meretz) (from 12.31.92) 
Avraham Beiga Shohat (Labor) 

Haim Ramon (Labor) (until 2.8.94) 

Yitzhak Rabin (Labor) (from 2.8.94 until 
6.1.94) 

Efraim Sneh (Labor) (from 6.1.94) 

Yair Tsaban (Meretz) 

Micha Harish (Labor) 

Arie Deri (Shas) (until 5.11.93) 

Yitzhak Rabin (Labor) (from 5.11.93 until 
6.7.93) 

Aryeh Deri (Shas) (from 6.7.93 until 9.14.93) 
Yitzhak Rabin (Labor) (from 9.14.93 until 
2.27.95) 

Uzi Baram (Labor) (until 6.7.95) 

David Libai (Labor) (until 7.18.95) 

Ehud Barak (Labor) (from 7.18.95) (not an 
MK) 

Yitzhak Rabin (Labor) (until 12.31.92 when 
Ministry was canceled) 

David Libai (Labor) 

Yitzhak Rabin (Labor) (until 12.31.92) 

Ora Namir (Labor) (from 12.31.92) 

Moshe Shahal (Labor) 

Yitzhak Rabin (Labor) (until 2.27.95) 
Shimon Sheetrit (Labor) (from 2.27.95) 
Amnon Rubinstein (Meretz) (until 12.31.92) 
Shimon Sheetrit (Labor) (until 6.7.93) 
Shulamit Aloni (Meretz) (from 6.7.93) 
(Ministry changed name to Science and Arts 
on 8.1.93) 

Uzi Baram (Labor) 

Yisrael Kessar (Labor) 

Shulamit Aloni (Meretz) (from 5.11.93 until 
6.7.93) 

Aryeh Deri (Shas) (from 5.11.93 until 6.7.93) 








In the economic sphere, the Labor-led government, with 
Avraham Beiga *Shohat as minister of finance, did not with- 
draw from the basically liberal policy of previous governments 
and affirmed the idea of privatization in principle. It should 
be noted that the most successful process of privatization had 
been carried out in the previous few years within the frame- 
work of the Histadrut-owned industrial conglomerate Koor 
by Benny *Gaon. 

While Labor did not stop allocating funds to the Jew- 
ish settlements in Judea, Samaria, and the Gaza Strip, and 
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to the yeshivot, it did pay greater attention to the develop- 
ment towns and the Arab sector. At the beginning of 1995 the 
government decided not to introduce a tax on stock market 
earnings, which Shohat had prepared. A watered-down ver- 
sion of this law was finally introduced in the course of the Fif- 
teenth Knesset. 

The first year of the coalition’s existence was riddled with 
internal bickering between the haredi Shas and the secular 
Meretz. One of the main foci of tension was Shas’s objection to 
Shulamit Aloni’s position as minister of education and culture, 
and some of her outspoken remarks that offended its leaders. 
A compromise was finally reached in June 1993, when Aloni 
was replaced in the Ministry of Education and Culture by Am- 
non Rubinstein, also from Meretz, while a new portfolio of 
Science, Arts and Communications was concocted for Aloni. 
The Ministry of Interior, originally given to Aryeh *Deri of 
Shas, saw numerous changes of minister — at first due to the 
Shas-Meretz imbroglio and later, after Shas had left the coali- 
tion, due to various internal Labor constraints. 

A significant development in the course of the Thirteenth 
Knesset, which had both political and economic implications, 
was an upheaval in the Histadrut, which had been controlled 
by the Labor Party, and its predecessors, Ha-Poel ha-Zair and 
Mapai, since its establishment in 1920. Though the Histadrut 
started losing power in the 1980s, largely because of the finan- 
cial difficulties of Koor, the kibbutzim, and the Kupat Holim 
health fund, it was still considered one of the important power 
centers of the Labor Party. In the beginning of February 1994, 
Minister of Health Haim *Ramon resigned his position due 
to opposition in the Labor Party to his National Health Insur- 
ance Bill, which involved the separation of Kupat Holim from 
the Histadrut. In April, perceiving the weakness of the official 
Labor candidate, Haim Haberfeld, for the position of secre- 
tary general of the Histadrut in the forthcoming elections, Ra- 
mon decided to run for the position, at the head of his own 
list. In the elections held on May 10, Ramon won an impres- 
sive victory. Even though he was temporarily suspended from 
the Labor Party, Ramon finally managed to get his National 
Health Insurance Law through the Knesset on June 15, 1994, 
and was eventually reinstated in the Labor Party. 

Around the time that Ramon left the government, three 
members of Tzomet broke away from it to form Yiud, and in 
January 1995 one of the three, Gonen Segev, joined the gov- 
ernment as minister of energy and infrastructure. 

The first year of the Labor-led government did not seem 
to bode well for the peace process. In December 1992, the gov- 
ernment decided to expel over 400 *Hamas and Islamic Jihad 
activists to Lebanon, and the Washington talks that followed 
the Madrid Conference came to a standstill. However, at first 
unknown to the Israeli public and even the American gov- 
ernment, secret negotiations were held with pLo representa- 
tives in Oslo. The Oslo process, which had begun as a private 
initiative, with the direct involvement of Deputy Minister of 
Finance Yossi *Beilin, finally became in May 1993 an official 
process, backed by both Prime Minister Rabin and his dep- 
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uty and foreign minister, Shimon Peres. When news of the 
forthcoming agreement became known at the end of August 
1993, the Israeli public was taken by surprise by the sudden 
willingness to recognize the pLo and hand over to it control 
over Gaza and an area around Jericho in the first stage and 
the rest of the major Palestinian towns in the second stage. 
Nevertheless, at this stage there was no talk of the disman- 
tling of settlements. 

On September 13 Rabin and Yasser *Arafat signed the 
Declaration of Principles (Dor) in Washington and addressed 
letters to President Clinton in which Israel recognized the 
PLO and the pLo recognized Israel. Shas left the government 
the following day. Nevertheless, the Accords were approved 
by the Knesset on September 23. The vote took place in the 
form of a vote on a motion of no confidence in the govern- 
ment, in which 61 MKs supported the government (Labor, 
Meretz, and the Arab parties), 50 voted against it, eight mem- 
bers abstained, and one stayed away. The eight who abstained 
were five of the six members of Shas and three members of 
the Likud. 

The Agreement with the Palestinians was followed on 
October 26, 1994, by the signing of a peace treaty with Jor- 
dan, with which de facto relations had existed for many years. 
This agreement involved only minor territorial changes and 
was approved by the Knesset on October 25 by a majority of 
105, with the three Moledet mxs voting against, six members 
abstaining, and six absent. 

While the initial public reaction to the Oslo Accords was 
relatively mild, the signing of the second stage in the pro- 
cess — the Taba Agreement of September 28, 1995, which in- 
volved Israeli withdrawal from all the major towns in Judea 
and Samaria, except Hebron, and the holding of elections in 
the West Bank and Gaza Strip for a Palestinian self-governing 
authority - was met with a wave of demonstrations against the 
government and its policy. Some of these demonstrations, or- 
ganized by various right-wing groups and frequently attended 
by leaders of the Likud, were accompanied by violence and 
incitement against the government in general and Rabin in 
particular. Even though several members of the Likud had 
abstained in the vote on the Dop and were willing to keep an 
open mind on the whole process, the Likud as a whole was 
opposed to it. The Likud’s campaign against the Oslo process 
was led by its new leader, Binyamin Netanyahu, who had been 
elected in primaries in March 1993. 

At the end of a counterdemonstration by supporters of 
the peace process, held at Kikar Malkhei Yisrael (now Rabin 
Square) in Tel Aviv on November 4, 1995, Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Rabin was assassinated by Yigal Amir, a Jewish as- 
sassin who acted independently. The event caused deep shock 
throughout the country, and was almost unanimously con- 
demned by everyone, including some of Rabin’s most bit- 
ter opponents. Eighteen days after the assassination Shimon 
Peres formed a minority government that was nevertheless 
approved by the Knesset. Ramon was now reinstated as min- 
ister of the interior. 
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Table 52. Members of the Twenty-Sixth Government 
(formed on November 22, 1995) 


Name (party) 





Ministerial Position 





Prime Minister 
Minister in PM’s Office 
Construction & Housing 
Agriculture & Rural 


Shimon Peres (Labor) 

Yossi Beilin (Labor) 

Binyamin Ben-Eliezer (Labor) 
Ya’akov Tsur (Labor) (not an MK) 


Development 
Communications Shulamit Aloni (Meretz) 
Defense Shimon Peres (Labor) 
Education, Culture & Amnon Rubinstein (Meretz) 
Sport 


Energy & Infrastructures Gonen Segev (Yi’ud) 


Environment Yossi Sarid (Meretz) 

Finance Avraham Beiga Shohat (Labor) 
Foreign Affairs Ehud Barak (Labor) (not an MK) 
Health Efraim Sneh (Labor) 

Immigrant Absorption Yair Tsaban (Meretz) 

Industry and Trade Micha Harish (Labor) 


Interior Haim Ramon (Labor) 

Internal Security Moshe Shahal (Labor) 

Justice David Libai (Labor) 

Labor & Welfare Ora Namir (Labor) (until 5.21.96 — appointed 


ambassador to China) 


Religious Affairs Shimon Sheetrit (Labor) 








Science & Arts Shulamit Aloni (Meretz) 
Tourism Uzi Baram (Labor) 
Transportation Yisrael Kessar (Labor) 





Though the shock of Rabin’s assassination made it seem un- 
likely that Peres would lose the approaching elections, in 
which for the first time the prime minister was to be elected 
directly together with the Fourteenth Knesset, there were sev- 
eral factors working against Labor. The first was a rise, in the 
course of March 1996, in the number of terrorist attacks car- 
ried out by members of the Hamas and Islamic Jihad, starting 
in March 1996. The second was the departure from the Labor 
Party of two of its members - Avigdor Kahalani and Emanuel 
Zissman - against the background of Labor's willingness to 
withdraw from the Golan Heights within the framework of 
a peace agreement with Syria. In March 1996, the two set up 
a new parliamentary group called The Third Way, which for- 
mally opposed any Israeli concessions on the Golan. 

However, towards the end of the Knesset’s term the Likud 
too lost two of its members - David Levy and David Magen - 
who in March 1996 broke away to form an ethnic party with 
a social orientation, called Gesher. 


The Fourteenth Knesset - 1996-99 

The elections to the Fourteenth Knesset were held on May 29, 
1996, and the first meeting of the Knesset was held 19 days 
later, on June 17, 1996. 

In the elections to the Fourteenth Knesset the Likud, 
running in a single list with Tzomet and Gesher, received only 
32 seats, compared to the 4o that the Likud and Tzomet had 
received in the Thirteenth Knesset. Labor, losing 10 of the 
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Table 53. Results of the Elections to the Fourteenth Knesset 








Electorate: 3,933,250 
Valid votes cast 2,973,580 
Qualifying threshold (1.5%) 44,604 
Votes per seat 24,779 





Table 54. Results of the elections to the Fourteenth Knesset 
by party 


Name of list Number % of Number 27th 
of valid total of Govt 


votes votes seats 





Labor 818,741 27.5 
Likud-Gesher-Tzomet 767,401 25.8 
Shas 259,796 8.7 
National Religious Party 240,271 8.1 
Meretz 226,275 7.5 
Yisrael be-Aliyah 174,994 5.8 
Hadash 129,455 4.4 
Yahadut ha-Torah 98,657 3.3 
The Third Way 96,474 3.2 
United Arab List 89,514 3.0 
Moledet 72,002 2.4 
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Table 55. Direct election of the prime minister May 29, 1996 








Candidate Votes Percentage 
Binyamin Netanyahu 1,501,023 50.5 
Shimon Peres 1,471,566 49.5 











seats it had originally held in the Thirteenth Knesset, received 
34, but since Binyamin Netanyahu received close to 30,000 
votes more than Shimon Peres in the direct elections for 
the prime minister, it was he who formed the new govern- 
ment. 

One of the unforeseen results of the direct elections for 
prime minister, which gave the voters a double vote - one 
for a Knesset list and one for prime minister - was a further 
weakening of the two main parties, which together received 
only 66 seats compared to the 76 that they had received in the 
Thirteenth Knesset. This resulted from the splitting of votes 
between the two big parties on the prime minister vote and 
the smaller parties on the Knesset vote. 

The religious lists together increased the number of their 
seats from 16 to 23. Shas gained four additional seats, the NRP 
gained three, and Yahadut ha-Torah kept its four. The Arab 
parties - Hadash and the United Arab List (UAL) - together 
increased their strength from five to nine seats. For the first 
time, members of the more moderate faction in the Mus- 
lim Movement entered the Knesset, within the framework 
of the UAL. 

Amongst the new lists, running for the first time, the new 
immigrant list Yisrael be-Aliyah, led by Natan *Sharansky, re- 
ceived seven seats. Yisrael be-Aliyah, representing immigrants 
from the former Soviet Union, was the first Ashkenazi ethnic 
party to emerge since the foundation of the state, when the 
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pre-state Aliyah Hadashah ran as the Progressive Party. The 
Third Way received four seats. 

The Fourteenth Knesset elected Dan Tichon of the 
Likud as its speaker. Netanyahu presented his government - 
made up of all the right-wing and all the religious parties, 
which together controlled 66 Knesset seats - on the mor- 
row of the new Knesset’s first sitting. Yitzhak (Itzik) Mor- 
dechai was appointed minister of defense and David Levy 
minister for foreign affairs. Ariel Sharon was not included 
in Netanyahu’s original distribution of portfolios, but 
three weeks after the government was formed, the Minis- 
try of National Infrastructures, given powers that in the past 
had been vested in various other ministries, was created for 
Sharon. 


Table 56. Members of the Twenty-Seventh Government 
(Formed on June 18, 1996) 


Name (party) 





Ministerial Position 





Prime Minister and 
Construction & Housing 

Deputy PM, Agriculture 
& Rural Development 
and Environment 

Deputy PM, Tourism and Moshe Katzav (Likud-Gesher-Tzomet) 
in charge of Arab Sector 

Deputy PM and Foreign David Levy (Likud-Gesher-Tzomet) 
Affairs (until 1.6.98) 

Deputy PM and Zevulun Hammer (NRP) (d. 1.20.98) 
Education, Culture 


Binyamin Netanyahu (Likud-Gesher-Tzomet) 


Rafael Eitan (Likud-Gesher-Tzomet, from 
3.4.99 Tzomet) 


& Sport 
Communications Limor Livnat (Likud-Gesher-Tzomet) 
Defense Yitzhak Mordechai (Likud-Gesher-Tzomet) 


(until 1.25.99) 
Moshe Arens (Likud) (from 1.27.99) 


(not an MK) 
Education, Culture & Zevulun Hammer (NRP) (d. 1.20.98) 
Sport Yizhak Levy (NRP) (from 2.25.98) 


Energy & Infrastructures Yizhak Levy (NRP) until 7.8.96) 
Finance Dan Meridor (Likud-Gesher-Tzomet) 
(until 6.20.97) 

Ya’akov Ne’eman (from 7.9.97 until 
12.18.98) (not an MK) 

Meir Sheetrit (Likud) (from 2.23.99) 
David Levy (Likud-Gesher-Tzomet) 
(until 1.6.98) 

Binyamin Netanyahu (Likud-Gesher-Tzomet) 
(from 1.6.96 until 10.13.98) 

Ariel Sharon (Likud-Gesher-Tzomet) 
(from 10.13.98) 

Tsahi Hanegbi (Likud-Gesher-Tzomet) 
(until 11.12.96) 

Yehoshua Maza (Likud-Gesher-Tzomet) 
(from 11.12.96) 

Yoel-Yuli Edelstein (Yisrael be-Aliyah) 
Natan Sharansky (Yisrael be-Aliyah) 
Eliyahu Suissa (Shas) (not an MK) 
Avigdor Kahalani (Third Way) 


Foreign Affairs 


Health 


Immigrant Absorption 
Industry and Trade 
Interior 

Internal Security 
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Table 56 continued 





Ministerial Position Name (party) 





Justice Ya’akov Ne’eman (until 8.10.96) (not an MK) 
Tzahi Hanegbi (Likud-Gesher-Tzomet) 
(from 4.9.96) 

Labor & Welfare Eliyahu Yishai (Shas) 


National Infrastructures Ariel Sharon (Likud-Gesher-Tzomet) 

(from 7.8.96) 

Binyamin Netanyahu (Likud-Gesher-Tzomet) 
(until 8.7.96) 

Eliyahu Suissa (Shas) (from 8.7.96 until 
8.12.97) (not an MK) 

Zevulun Hammer (NRP) (from 8.22.97, 

d. 1.20.98) 

Yizhak Levy (NRP) (from 2.25.98 until 
9.13.98) 

Eliyahu Suissa (Shas) (from 9.13.98) 

(not an MK) 

Ze’ev Binyamin Begin (Likud-Gesher-Tzomet) 
(until 1.16.97) 

Binyamin Netanyahu (until 7.9.97) 

Science and Technology Mikhael Eitan (Likud-Gesher-Tzomet) 

(from 7.9.97 until 7.13.98) 

Silvan Shalom (Likud-Gesher-Tzomet) 

(from 7.13.98) 

Moshe Katzav (Likud-Gesher-Tzomet) 


Religious Affairs 


Science 


Tourism and in charge 
of Arab Sector 
Transportation Yizhak Levy (NRP) (until 2.25.98) 
Shaul Yahalom (NRP) (from 2.25.98) 
Shaul Amor (Likud-Gesher-Tzomet) 


(from 1.20.99) 


Without Portfolio 








The new system was designed to strengthen the power 
of the prime minister at the expense of the Knesset, but this 
goal was not achieved, because of the weakness of the prime 
minister's own party. The new system was also to have reduced 
the horse-trading that traditionally took place before the for- 
mation of each new government. But instead, it increased the 
number of such deals, since now each of the candidates for 
prime minister tried to gain the support of the smaller lists 
for his candidature before the elections, and once one of the 
candidates was elected, he still had to negotiate terms with 
each potential coalition partner. The new system also further 
weakened party discipline in the Knesset. Party discipline had 
started to weaken following the introduction of primaries for 
the selection of the Knesset lists in the big parties. Members 
of the Knesset, who had gotten on their parties’ lists after be- 
ing chosen by the members of their parties, now felt greater 
loyalty to those who had voted for them than to the leader- 
ship of their parties. 

Netanyahu’s government was characterized by a succes- 
sion of scandals, some around his own political style, some 
around controversial decisions, such as the appointment of at- 
torney Yaakov Neeman, who was not a member of the Knes- 
set, as minister of justice, the appointment of Tzahi Hanegbi 
as Neeman's successor, and the appointment of attorney Roni 
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Bar-On as state attorney. Neeman resigned when a police in- 
vestigation was launched against him, which did not prevent 
his being appointed minister of finance, and once again re- 
signing when he was indicted (though he was subsequently 
acquitted). Tzahi Hanegbi was also investigated, but the state 
attorney did not object to his appointment as minister of jus- 
tice. Bar-On’s curious appointment as state attorney in Janu- 
ary 1997 lasted for just one day. Though Bar-On’s credentials 
as an attorney were not denied, he was not viewed as having 
the appropriate background and experience for the job, and 
was perceived as the candidate of certain public and political 
figures, including former Minister of the Interior Aryeh Deri, 
against whom a police investigation was underway on suspi- 
cion of misappropriating funds. Bar-On was later elected to 
the Sixteenth Knesset on the Likud list. 

Even though Netanyahu had opposed the Oslo process 
from the beginning, he continued to fulfill Israel's obligations 
under the Taba Agreement, and in the Protocol Concerning 
the Redeployment in Hebron of January 15, 1997, reached an 
agreement with Arafat on an Israeli withdrawal from the Arab 
parts of Hebron and a continued withdrawal from additional 
territories in the West Bank, in return for a Palestinian un- 
dertaking to complete the process of amending the Palestine 
National Covenant and to fight terror. The new agreement 
was passed by the Knesset, with the support of the opposi- 
tion, by a vote of 87 in favor, 17 against, one abstention, and 
five members absent. On October 23, 1998, Netanyahu signed 
the Wye River Memorandum, dealing with steps to facilitate 
the implementation of the Taba Agreement. This agreement 
was approved by the Knesset in a vote of confidence in the 
prime minister on November 17, 1998, again with the support 
of the opposition, by a vote of 75 in favor, 19 against, nine ab- 
stentions, and 17 members absent. 

On June 3, 1997, a year after the elections, former Chief of 
Staff Ehud *Barak, the most highly decorated Israeli officer in 
the history of the state, who had been elected to the Fourteenth 
Knesset, was elected in primaries as leader of the Labor Party 
after he defeated mxs Dr. Yossi *Beilin, Prof. Shelomo Ben- 
Ami, and Dr. Efraim Sneh with around 50% of the vote. 

Throughout the term of the Fourteenth Knesset the haredi 
parties bitterly attacked the judicial system in general, which 
in the eyes of these parties had an anti-religious bias, and the 
president of the Supreme Court, Aharon *Barak, in particular, 
for his activist approach to the functioning of the Court. 

In the course of the Fourteenth Knesset there were nu- 
merous changes within and among the parliamentary groups, 
which besides creating an atmosphere of instability at the time, 
were to bring about changes —- some temporary, some more 
permanent - in the Israeli political map. Among the more sig- 
nificant changes were the following: 

Two Knesset members broke away from Yisrael be-Ali- 
yah to form a new immigrant group to its right; Zeev Bin- 
yamin Begin and two additional members left the Likud to 
form a group to its right, taking the name Herut; while one 
member of Tzomet joined Moledet. Prior to the elections to 
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the Fifteenth Knesset and in their aftermath, all these various 
groups to the right of the Likud started to merge into what 
was to finally emerge as the National Union. 

Several members of the Labor Party, the Likud, and 
Tzomet left their parliamentary groups to form the new Cen- 
ter Party, with ambitions to become a new political force in 
the center of the political map. The Center Party was led by 
Itzik Mordechai, who resigned from the Likud and his post 
as minister of defense. Another center party that reemerged 
in the course of the Fourteenth Knesset was Shinui, which 
was reinstated as an independent political group by Avra- 
ham Poraz after he left Meretz and was joined by a member 
who left Tzomet. 

Finally, three members, headed by the chairman of the 
New Histadrut, Amir *Peretz, left the Labor Party to form 
a new workers group with a social agenda, under the name 
Am Ehad. 

Despite frequent changes of ministers in the Ministry of 
Finance, the government's policy was generally based on bud- 
getary constraint, for the purpose of containing the rate of in- 
flation, while the Bank of Israel implemented a high interest 
rate policy. The combination of these two policies led to a slow- 
down in the economy, and bitter criticism of the government's 
policy by the opposition. The main reason for the calling of 
early elections to the Fifteenth Knesset was the government's 
difficulty in getting the budget approved by the Knesset. 


The Fifteenth Knesset, 1999-2003 

The elections to the Fifteenth Knesset were held on May 17, 
1999, and the first meeting of the Knesset was held 21 days 
later, on June 7, 1999. 


Table 57. Results of the Elections to the Fifteenth Knesset 





Electorate: 4,285,428 
Valid votes cast 3,309,416 
Qualifying threshold (1.5%) 49,672 
Votes per seat 25,936 











In the direct elections for prime minister Ehud Barak, the 
newly elected chairman of the Labor Party, won an impressive 
and clear-cut victory over his rival from the Likud, Binyamin 
Netanyahu. However, despite the fact that the Labor Party had 
run ina single list with David Levy’s ethnic party Gesher and 
the moderate religious party Meimad, One Israel, as the list 
was called, received only 26 seats in the Fifteenth Knesset - 
eight seats less than Labor had received in the Fourteenth. 
The Likud also crashed, receiving only 19 seats compared to 
32 in the previous Knesset. Thus, One Israel and the Likud 
together commanded together only 45 seats in the Fifteenth 
Knesset compared to 66 in the Fourteenth Knesset. Soon af- 
ter his defeat, Binyamin Netanyahu resigned from the Knes- 
set and the leadership of the Likud, and was replaced by the 
veteran Ariel Sharon. 

Shas emerged as the big winner of the elections, increas- 
ing its representation from 10 to 17, largely at the expense of the 
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Table 58. Results of the elections to the Fifteenth Knesset 
by party 














Name of list Number %of Number 28th 29th 

of valid total of Govt Govt 
votes votes seats 
One Israel (Labor-Gesher- 670,484 20.2 26 X xX? 
Meimad) 

Likud 468,103 14.1 19 X 

Shas 430.676 13.0 17 X* xi 

Meretz 253,525 7.6 10 » ia 

Yisrael be-Aliyah 171,705 5.1 6 X* X 

Shinui 167,748 5.0 6 

The Center Party 165,622 5.0 6 X 

National Religious Party 140,307 4.2 5 D ie X 

Yahadut ha-Torah 125,741 3.7 5 X 

United Arab List 114,810 3.4 5 

The National Union 100,181 3.0 4 Xie 

Hadash 87,022 2.6 3 

Yisrael Beitenu 86,153 2.6 4 X 

Am Ehad 66,143 1.9 2 Xie 

Balad 66,103 1.9 2 

Gesher 0 0 0 X yan 





* — Left the government on July 11, 2000. 

** Left the government on June 24, 2000. 

** Left the government on July 12, 2000. 

* ~ Left the government on November 2, 2002. 

# Left the government on May 23, 2002 and returned on June 3, 2002. 

###* Left the government on March 14, 2002. 

###* Left the government on February 22, 2002. 

#### Broke away from One Israel and left the government on August 4, 2000; rejoined 
the government on April 8, 2002 and left on July 30, 2002. 


Table 59. Direct election of the prime minister May 17, 1999 














Candidate Votes Percentage 
Ehud Barak 1,791,020 56.1 
Binyamin Netanyahu 1,402,474 43.9 





Likud. Though Shas had emerged as a Sephardi haredi party, 
and most of its Knesset representatives were haredim, the vast 
majority of its supporters were traditional in religious outlook, 
attracted to Shas because of the sense of pride and power that 
the party bestowed on them. The Center Party, which every- 
one expected to become a new and more successful version 
of Dash, disappointed with only six seats. Shinui, with a new 
leader - journalist and Tv personality Yosef (Tomi) *Lapid - 
and an agenda clearly calling for a reduction in the power of 
the religious parties, received votes that the Center Party had 
hoped to get. On the extreme right two lists - the National 
Union and Yisrael Beitenu - received four seats each. Yisrael 
Beitenu, which had started off as a predominantly Russian 
new immigrant party to the right of Yisrael be-Aliyah and was 
led by a former member of Prime Minister Netanyahu’s staff, 
Avigdor Lieberman, soon merged with the National Union - 
a list made up of three small parties: Moledet, Tekumah, and 
Herut. Two parties that vanished from the political map were 
Tzomet and The Third Way. 
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The Fifteenth Knesset elected Avraham Burg from the 
Labor Party as its speaker. Burg, who had not received a min- 
isterial appointment in Barak’s government, had contested 
Barak's candidate for speaker, Shalom Simhon, in the One Israel 
parliamentary group, and won. In the course of his term he in- 
sisted on his right to carry out an independent policy. The Knes- 
set also elected Moshe *Katzav of the Likud as Israel’s eighth 
president. Katzav defeated Labor candidate Shimon Peres. 

Barak had hoped to form a government rapidly, but 
it took him almost two months to put a coalition together. 
Owing to the weakness of One Israel, and seeking to form 
as broad and stable a government as possible, Barak finally 
put together an unlikely coalition. The coalition was joined 
by Meretz from the left, the Center Party, two religious par- 
ties - Shas and the nrp - and Yisrael be-Aliyah. Altogether, 
the new coalition was supported by 70 mks but was to prove 
to be fickle and unstable, and this largely due to the fact that 
Meretz - abhorred by the religious parties - was the most in- 
fluential coalition partner, and the fact that the religious par- 
ties and Yisrael be-Aliyah felt that Barak was willing to make 
too many concessions to the Palestinians. 


Table 60. Members of the Twenty-Eighth Government 
(Formed on July 6, 1999) 





Ministerial Position 





Prime Minister and 
Defense 

Deputy PM and 
Communications 

Deputy PM and 
Transportation 

Deputy PM and Foreign 
Affairs 

Minister in PM’s Office 

Minister in PM’s Office 
for Social Issues and 
Dispersions 

Agriculture & Rural 
Development 


Construction and 
Housing 

Education 

Environment 

Finance 

Foreign Affairs 


Health 


Immigrant Absorption 


Name (party) 


Ehud Barak (One Israel) 
Binyamin Ben-Eliezer (One Israel) 


Yitzhak Mordechai (Center Party) (until 
5.30.00) 
David Levy (One Israel) (until 8.4.00) 


Haim Ramon (One Israel) 
Michael Melchior (One Israel) 


Hayyim Oron (Meretz) (8.5.99-6.24.00) 
(resigned from Knesset) 

Ehud Barak (One Israel) (until 8.5.99 and 
from 9.24.00) 

Yizhak Levy (NRP) (until 7.12.00) (resigned 
from Knesset) 

Binyamin Ben-Eliezer (One Israel) 

(from 10.11.00) 

Yossi Sarid (Meretz) (until 6.24.00) 

Ehud Barak (from 9.24.00) 

Dalia Itzik (One Israel) 

Avraham Beiga Shohat (One Israel) 

David Levy (One Israel) (until 8.4.00) 
Shelomo Ben-Ami (One Israel) (from 11.2.00) 
Shelomo Benizri (Shas) (until 7.11.00) 

Roni Milo (Center Party) (from 8.10.00) 
Ehud Barak (One Israel) (until 8.5.99) 

Yuli Tamir (One Israel) (from 8.5.00) 

(not an MK) 
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Table 60 continued 





Ministerial Position Name (party) 





Industry and Trade Ran Cohen (Meretz) (until 6.24.00) 
Ehud Barak (One Israel) (from 9.24.00) 
Interior Natan Sharansky (Yisrael be-Aliyah) (until 


7.11.00) 
Haim Ramon (One Israel) (from 10.11.00) 


Internal Security Shelomo Ben-Ami (One Israel) 


Justice Yossi Beilin (One Israel) (resigned from 
Knesset) 
Labor & Welfare Eliyahu Yishai (Shas) (until 7.11.00) 


Ra’anan Cohen (One Israel) (from 8.10.00) 
Eliahu Suissa (Shas) (until 7.11.00) 
Avraham Beiga Shohat (One Israel) (from 
10.11.00) 

Shimon Peres 

Yizhak Cohen (Shas) (until 7.11.00) 

Yossi Beilin (One Israel) (from 10.11.00) 
(resigned from Knesset) 


National Infrastructures 


Regional Cooperation 
Religious Affairs 


Science Ehud Barak (One Israel) (until 8.5.99) 
Science, Culture and Mattan Vilnai (One Israel) (from 8.5.99) 
Sport (resigned from Knesset) 

Tourism Ehud Barak (One Israel) (until 8.5.99) 


Amnon Lipkin-Shahak (Center Party) 
(from 8.5.00) 

Amnon Lipkin-Shahak (Center Party) 
(from 10.11.00) 


Transportation 











When Barak began his term as prime minister, there was 
still great optimism in most parts of the public regarding the 
chances that the peace process would enter its third and final 
stage, leading to the establishment of a Palestinian state. There 
was also optimism regarding progress on the Syrian front. 
However, the only political move that Barak succeeded in im- 
plementing was a unilateral withdrawal from Southern Leba- 
non, which he had promised in his election campaign. Despite 
the far-reaching territorial concessions that Barak was willing 
to make to the Palestinians, including the subject of Jerusalem 
and involving over 90 percent of the territory of the West Bank 
and Gaza Strip, negotiations with Arafat in Camp David in July 
2000, under the auspices of President Clinton, came to naught. 
Between June and August 2000, all of Barak’s coalition part- 
ners except the Center Party left the government, while the 
Center Party was on the verge of disintegration, partially due 
to charges of sexual harassment brought against its leader, for- 
mer Minister of Defense Itzik Mordechai, which caused him to 
resign from the government and then from the Knesset. 

Following a provocative visit to the Temple Mount by 
Opposition leader Ariel Sharon on September 28, 2000, the 
second Intifada broke out in October. Sharon’s visit was, how- 
ever, merely a pretext. The decision of the Palestinian leader- 
ship to embark on a violent road was apparently a strategic 
one. Violence also erupted in October in the Israeli Arab sec- 
tor, resulting in 13 Israeli Arabs being killed. 

Having lost his parliamentary majority, and with grow- 
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ing economic difficulties resulting from the world economic 
crisis and the Intifada, Barak decided to call for new elections 
for prime minister, but not for the Knesset. Barak, who faced 
Ariel Sharon in these elections, suffered a stinging defeat, los- 
ing close to half the votes he had received 19 months earlier. 


Table 61. Direct election of the prime minister February 6, 2001 








Candidate Votes Percentage 
Ariel Sharon 1,698,077 62.4 
Ehud Barak 1,023,944 37.6 











Not long after the election Barak followed Netanyahu’s 
footsteps and resigned his Knesset seat and the Labor leader- 
ship, though not before considering joining the government 
Sharon was about to form. 

It took Sharon one month to form his government. He 
convinced Labor-Meimad (after Gesher had left One Israel) 
to join, appointing Shimon Peres as foreign minister and Bin- 
yamin (Fuad) *Ben-Eliezer as minister of defense. In addition 
to Labor-Meimad, all the religious parties, all the right-wing 
parties, and Am Ehad joined the coalition. The government 
was so big that it was necessary to add a table in the Knesset 
plenary hall to accommodate its ministers. 


Table 62. Members of the Twenty-Ninth Government 
(formed on March 7, 2001) 


Name (party) 





Ministerial Position 





Prime Minister Ariel Sharon (Likud) 

Deputy PM and Finance Silvan Shalom (Likud) 

Deputy PM and Natan Sharansky (Yisrael be-Aliyah) 
Construction & Housing 

Deputy PM and Interior Eliyahu Yishai (Shas) (until 5.23.02 and from 

6.3.02) 


Deputy PM and Foreign Shimon Peres (Labor-Meimad) (until 11.2.02) 


Affairs 
Agriculture & Rural Shalom Simhon (Labor-Meimad) (until 
Development 11.2.02) 


Tzipi Livni (Likud) (from 12.17.02) 


Communications Reuven Rivlin (Likud) 


Defense Binyamin Ben-Eliezer (Labor-Meimad) (until 
11.2.02) 
Shaul Mofaz (Likud) (not an MK) (from 
11.4.02) 

Education Limor Livnat (Likud) 

Environment Tzahi Hanegbi (Likud) 

Foreign Affairs Shimon Peres (Labor-Meimad) (until 11.2.02) 
Binyamin Netanyahu (Likud) (from 11.6.02) 
(not an MK) 

Health Nissim Dahan (Shas) (until 5.23.02 and from 
6.3.02) 


Immigrant Absorption 
Industry and Trade 


Ariel Sharon (Likud) 

Dalia Itzik (Labor-Meimad) (until 11.2.02) 
Ariel Sharon (Likud) (from 11.2.02) 

Uzi Landau (Likud) 

Eliyahu Suissa (Shas) (until 5.23.02 and from 
6.3.02) 


Internal Security 
Jerusalem Affairs 
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Table 62 continued 





Ministerial Position Name (party) 





Justice Meir Sheetrit (Likud) 

Labor & Welfare Shlomo Benizri (Shas) (until 5.23.02 and 
from 6.3.02) 

National Infrastructures Avigdor Lieberman (National Union) (until 
3.14.02) 


Efi Eitam (NRP) (from 9.18.02) (not an MK) 

Tzipi Livni (Likud) (until 8.29.01) 

Roni Milo (Center Party, then Likud) (from 

8.29.01) 

Asher Ohana (Shas) (until 5.23.02 and from 

6.3.02) (not an MK) 

Science, Culture and Mattan Vilna’i (One Israel) (until 11.2.02)) 
Sport (not an MK) 

Social Coordination Shmuel Avital (Am Ehad) (until 2.22.02) 

Tourism and in charge Rehavam Ze’evi (National Union) (murdered 


Regional Cooperation 


Religious Affairs 


of Arab Sector 10.17.01) 
Binyamin Elon (National Union) 
(10.31.01-3.14.02) 
Yizhak Levy (NRP) (from 9.18.02 (not an MK) 
Transportation Efraim Sneh (Labor-Meimad) (until 11.2.02) 


Tzahi Hanegbi (Likud) (from 12.15.02) 
Dani Naveh (Likud) 

Salah Tarif (Labor-Meimad) (until 1.29.02) 
Ra’anan Cohen (Labor-Meimad) (until 
8.18.02) 

Dan Meridor (Center Party) (from 8.29.01) 
Tzipi Livni (Likud) (8.29.01-12.17.02) 
David Levy (Gesher) (4.8.02—7.30.02) 

Efi Eitam (NRP) (4.8.02—9.18.02) (not an 
Mk) 

Yizhak Levy (NRP) (4.8.02—9.18.02) (not an 
Mk) 


Without Portfolio 
Without Portfolio 
Without Portfolio 


Without Portfolio 
Without Portfolio 
Without Portfolio 
Without Portfolio 


Without Portfolio 











The most urgent task of the new government was to pass 
the 2001 budget. Sharon also insisted on the immediate cancel- 
lation of the direct elections of the prime minister, which had 
decimated the power of the two major parties. Another impor- 
tant bill that the Knesset passed soon after Sharon was elected 
was one known as the “Tal Law,’ which tried to contend with 
the problem of military service for haredi youth — an issue that 
was causing increasing bitterness and mutual recriminations 
between the religious and secular parts of Israeli society. 

As the Intifada became progressively more violent, with 
suicide bombers committing increasingly frequent acts of 
terror, the IDF reacted with growing ferocity. On October 17, 
2001, Minister of Tourism Rehavam Zeevi was murdered by 
Palestinian terrorists in a Jerusalem hotel. Though interna- 
tional efforts were underway to try and stop the escalating 
violence, little progress was made. 

The cost of fighting the Intifada and the deterioration in 
Israel’s international standing - both diplomatically and eco- 
nomically — continued to exacerbate the economic situation, 
with growing rates of unemployment and failed businesses. At 
the same time the cutback in Palestinian workers employed in 
Israel greatly increased the number of foreign workers, both 
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legal and illegal, from Eastern Europe, Southeast Asia, and 
Africa, performing jobs that Israelis would not take. 

Within the Labor Party a leadership contest between 
Burg and Binyamin *Ben-Eliezer in December 2001 ended in 
a very narrow victory for the latter, and accusations of fraud. 
Eleven months later, a leadership contest between Ben-Eliezer 
and Amram Mitzna - a former major general and mayor of 
Haifa - ended ina conclusive victory for the latter. Two weeks 
before Mitzna’s victory, and with growing differences of opin- 
ion with the Likud on economic and social issues on the one 
hand and on relations with the Palestinians on the other, 
Labor-Meimad decided to leave the government. 

By the end of the term of the Fifteenth Knesset, of the 
six members of the Center Party, the party’s leader had been 
forced to resign from the Knesset, one member joined Labor- 
Meimad, two returned to the Likud, and another — Dan *Meri- 
dor - rejoined the Likud but formally remained in the Center 
Party parliamentary group with another member for technical 
reasons. However, while at the end of the Knesset, technically 
speaking the Center Party still existed, to all intents and pur- 
poses it had suffered the same fate as Dash 24 years earlier. 

From a political point of view, the term of the Fifteenth 
Knesset was one of the most complex and unstable that Israel 
had ever known. It was the second Knesset - the first being 
the Eleventh - in which two governments served with prime 
ministers coming from different parties. The difference was, 
however, that while in the Eleventh Knesset there was a Na- 
tional Unity Government with a rotation agreement between 
the leaders of the two major parties, this time each of the two 
prime ministers had been elected directly. As a result of the 
growing weakness of the government, a peak number of pri- 
vate members, bills were put to a vote - 4,236, of which 239 
were adopted. In the same period only 162 government bills 
were passed and 39 committee bills. After no Parliamentary 
Inquiry Committees had been established in the Fourteenth 
Knesset, no fewer than nine were appointed in the Fifteenth. 
In the course of this Knesset 19 members had resigned - the 
largest number in the course of a single Knesset. 


The Sixteenth Knesset, 2003-2006 

The elections to the Sixteenth Knesset were held on January 
28, 2003, and the first meeting of the Knesset was held 20 days 
later, on February 17, 2003. 

The elections to the Sixteenth Knesset were once again 
held on the basis of the old system, without elections for the 
prime minister. The Likud, doubling the number of its voters, 
also doubled the number of its seats, and was soon joined by 
Yisrael be-Aliyah, which suffered a bitter defeat, gaining only 
two seats. Yisrael be-Aliyah, which had lost two members to 
the Right in the course of the Fourteenth Knesset, and two 
members to the Left in the course of the Fifteenth Knesset, ap- 
peared to have lost its raison détre as a new immigrants party. 
The leader of Yisrael be-Aliyah, Natan Sharansky, immedi- 
ately resigned his Knesset seat, but joined Sharons’ new gov- 
ernment as minister responsible for Jerusalem affairs. Labor- 
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Table 63. Results of the Elections to the Sixteenth Knesset 





Electorate: 4,720,075 
Valid votes cast 3,148,364 
Qualifying threshold (1.5%) 47,226 
Votes per seat 25,138 








the Labor Party leadership, and once again Shimon Peres as- 
sumed the leadership as a caretaker, promising to step down 
later on prior to a future leadership contest. 


Table 65. Members of the Thirtieth Government 
(Formed on February 28, 2003) 





Table 64. Results of the elections to the Fifteenth Knesset 
by party 





Name of list Number % of Number 30" 

of valid total of Govt. 
votes votes seats 

Likud 925,279 29.4 38 X 

Labor-Meimad 455,183 14.5 19 X# 

Shinui 386,535 12.3 15 » ie 

Shas 258,879 8.2 11 

National Union 173,973 5.5 7 x* 

Meretz 164,122 5.2 6 

Yahadut ha-Torah 135,087 4.3 5 Xi# 

National Religious Party 132,370 4.2 6 xe 

Hadash 93,819 3.0 3 

Am Ehad** 86,808 2.8 3 

Balad 71,299 2.3 3 

Yisrael be-Aliyah 67,719 2.2 2 x* 

United Arab List 65,551 2.1 2 











* — Merged with the Likud on March 10, 2003. 

** Fired from the government on June 6, 2004. 

** Joined the government on March 3, 2003, left the government on November 11, 
2004. 

**1 eft the government on December 4, 2004. 

# — Joined the government on January 10, 2005. 

# Joined the coalition on March 30, 2005. 

### Merged with Labor-Meimad on May 23, 2005. 


Meimad, under Mitzna, suffered a bitter defeat, going down to 
19 seats — the same number that the Likud had received in the 
previous elections. Shinui, which campaigned against what it 
considered the excessive strength that the haredi parties had 
gained over the previous decade, was the great success story 
of the elections to the Sixteenth Knesset, repeating the suc- 
cess of Dash in 1977, with 15 seats, taking votes away from both 
Labor-Meimad and Meretz. Even though Yossi Beilin and Yael 
Dayan joined the Meretz list after failing to be elected to re- 
alistic places on the Labor list, Meretz suffered a bitter defeat 
and lost four of its ten seats. For the first time since it entered 
the Knesset in 1984, Shas lost seats, going down from 17 to 11, 
most of which returned to the Likud. 

The Sixteenth Knesset elected Reuven (Ruby) Rivlin from 
the Likud as its speaker. 

Sharon formed his new government on February 29, 
2003. He had hoped to form a coalition with Labor-Meimad 
and Shinui that would not have to rely on the religious and ex- 
treme-right parties. But even though Shinui leader Tomi Lapid 
did his utmost to convince the Labor Party to join a secular 
government headed by Sharon, Mitzna preferred to remain in 
Opposition, and Sharon formed a government that included 
Shinui, the NRp, and the National Union, leaving Shas and Ya- 
hadut ha-Torah outside. In May 2003 Mitzna resigned from 
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Ministerial Position Name (party) 





Prime Minister 

Vice Prime Minister and 
Minister of Industry, Trade 
and Labor 

Vice Premier and Minister 
for Regional Cooperation 

Deputy PM and Foreign 
Affairs 

Deputy PM and Minister of 
Justice 

Minister in the PM’s Office 

Minister in the PM’s Office 

Minister in the PM’s Office 

Minister in the PM’s Office 


Ariel Sharon (Likud)) 
Ehud Olmert (Likud) 


Shimon Peres (Labor-Meimad) (from 
10.1.05) 
Silvan Shalom (Likud) 


Yosef Lapid (Shinui) (until 4.12.04) 


Gideon Ezra (Likud) (until 31.8.04) 

Uzi Landau (Likud) (until 28.10.04) 

Tsahi Hanegbi (Likud) (from 6.9.04) 

Mattan Vilnai (Labor-Meimad) 

(from10.1.05) 

Agriculture & Rural Israel Katz (Likud) 
Development 

Communications Ariel Sharon (Likud) (until 17.8.03) 

Ehud Olmert (Likud) (29.9.03-10.1.05) 

Dalia Itzik (Labor-Meimad) (from 10.1.05) 

Efi Eitam (NRP) (3.3.03-10.6.04) 

Tzipi Livni (Likud) (acting minister 

31.8.04-10.1.05) 

Yitzhak Herzog (Labor-Meimad) (from 

10.1.05) 

Defense Shaul Mofaz (Likud) (not an MK) 

Education, Culture and Sport Limor Livnat (Likud) 

Environment Yehudit Na’ot (Shinui) (until 17.10.04) 

llan Shalgi (Shinui) (17.10.04—4.12.04) 

Shalom Simhon (Labor-Meimad) (from 

10.1.05) 

Binyamin Netanyahu (Likud) (until 9.8.05) 

Ehud Olmert (Likud) (acting minister from 

9.8.05) 

Meir Sheetrit (Likud) (until 5.7.04) 


Construction and Housing 


Finance 


Minister in the Ministry 


of Finance 
Foreign Affairs Silvan Shalom (Likud) 
Health Danny Naveh (Likud) 
Immigrant Absorption Tzipi Livni (Likud) 
Interior Avraham Poraz (Shinui) (until 4.12.04) 


Ofir Paz-Pines (Labor-Meimad) (from 
10.1.05) 

Tsahi Hanegbi (Likud) (until 6.9.04) 
Gideon Ezra (Likud) (from 6.9.04) 
Natan Sharansky (not an MK) 
(3.3.03-4.5.05) 

Tomi Lapid (Shinui) (until 4.12.04) 
Tzipi Livni (Likud) (from 10.1.05) 
Yosef Paritzky (Shinui) (until13.7.04) 
Eliezer Sandberg (Shinui) 
(19.7.04-4.12.04) 

Binyamin Ben-Eliezer (Labor-Meimad) 


Internal Security 
Jerusalem Affairs 
Justice 


National Infrastructures 








(from 10.1.05) 
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Ministerial Position Name (party) 





Religious Affairs Ariel Sharon (Likud) (until 31.12.03, when 
Ministry was abolished) 

Eliezer Sandberg (Shinui) (until 19.7.04) 
llan Shalgi (Shinui) (24.7.04—29.11.04) 
Victor Bralovsky (Shinui) (29.11.04 — 
4.12.04) 


Mattan Vilnai (Labor-Meimad) (28.8.05) 


Science & Technology 


Tourism Binyamin Elon (National Union) (until 
6.6.04) 
Gideon Ezra (Likud) (4.7.04—10.1.05) 
Avraham Hirshson (Likud) (from 10.1.05) 
Transportation Avigdor Lieberman (National Union) (until 
6.6.04) 
Meir Sheetrit (Likud) (from 4.7.04) 
Welfare Zevulun Orlev (NRP) (3.3.03—-11.11.04) 


Without Portfolio Haim Ramon (Labor-Meimad) (from 


10.1.05) 











One of the characteristics of the Sixteenth Knesset was the 
entry of a large group of new members to the Knesset both on 
the Likud and Shinui lists. While those of Shinui were mostly 
professionals, many of whom had been active in Shinui for 
many years, those of the Likud were relatively young, with little 
previous political experience, and strongly committed to those 
who voted for them in the Likud Central Committee rather 
than the old-time leadership. Soon a succession of political 
scandals broke out among both new and old members of the 
Likud, some bordering on criminal acts, involving election fi- 
nancing, cronyism, and double voting in the Knesset plenum. A 
police investigation concerning Sharon's 1999 election finances 
implicated his two sons, MK Omri Sharon and Gilad, but since 
both chose to remain silent, the investigation dragged on, and 
only in the summer of 2005 was it decided that charges would 
be brought against Omri. As a result of the disinclination of 
the Knesset House Committee to lift the immunity of Knes- 
set members at the request of the state attorney, the Knesset 
amended the law in July 2005 to facilitate the procedure. 

In terms of the peace process with the Palestinians no 
progress was made until the death of the chairman of the 
Palestinian Authority, Yasser Arafat, in November 2004, and 
the 1pF continued to act vigorously to prevent acts of terror 
being committed by Palestinians inside Israel, including the 
assassination of Palestinians known to be involved in acts of 
terrorism as planners and perpetrators, and the construction 
of a security fence to separate Israel from the West Bank. The 
latter policy was strongly criticized by the international com- 
munity, primarily due to the delineation of the fence east of 
the Green Line. 

As minister of finance, Binyamin Netanyahu devised a 
new economic policy designed to pull the Israeli economy 
out of the deep crisis it had goten into as a result of the world 
economic slump, the bursting of the hi-tech bubble, and the 
ongoing Intifada. The crisis reduced economic growth to an 
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all-time low, led to unprecedented levels of unemployment 
that crossed the 10% line, and brought the annual inflation 
rate down to 1-2%. In his effort to encourage economic growth 
Netanyahu followed a policy of drastic budgetary cuts, includ- 
ing a steep reduction in all welfare payments, and policies 
designed to bring the chronically unemployed back to work. 
Though the policy brought about an improvement in the 
performance of the economy on the macro level, it caused a 
good deal of social distress, resulting in numerous strikes and 
demonstrations, most noteworthy that by single mothers as 
personified by Vicki Knafo in May 2003. In 2004 efforts also 
began to cut down on the number of illegal foreign workers 
in Israel, estimated to have reached 100,000-200,000. Netan- 
yahu initiated major reforms in the banking, tax, pensions, lo- 
cal government, and sea port systems. 

In December 2003 Sharon officially announced his policy 
of unilateral Israeli disengagement from the Gaza Strip, and 
the dismantlement of all the Jewish settlements there, as well 
as several settlements in Northern Samaria. The plan was first 
debated in the Knesset the following month. There were those 
who argued that Sharon proposed his revolutionary policy in 
order to divert attention from the criminal investigations be- 
ing carried out against him. However, the timing of the move 
could be laid to a combination of American pressure for some 
Israeli move vis-a-vis the Palestinians following the toppling 
of Saddam Hussein's regime in Iraq, the stalemate with the 
Palestinians as the second Intifada entered its fourth year, 
and growing international criticism of Israel for construct- 
ing the security fence to protect itself against Palestinian sui- 
cide bombers. Within the government the plan enjoyed the 
enthusiastic support of Shinui only. The plan was also fully 
supported by the Israel Labor Party and Yahad from the Op- 
position. Though a majority of the Likud ministers and the 
majority of the Likud Knesset members also supported it, 
within the Likud Central Committee a majority objected to 
the plan. A group of rebels from within the Likud joined the 
settlers, Moezet Yesha (the formal leadership of the settlers 
in Judea, Samaria, and Gaza), the National Union, and the 
National Religious Party in placing growing pressure on the 
Government and the Knesset to reject the plan. This pressure 
manifested itself in mass demonstrations and, as time went 
on, clashes with the security forces. 

In order to reduce opposition to the plan within the gov- 
ernment, Sharon fired the ministers from the National Union 
in June 2004. Efi Eitam, still formally leader of the nrp, re- 
signed soon thereafter, and together with mK Yitzhak Levy 
established a new parliamentary group that eventually joined 
the National Union. The remainder of the NRP remained in 
the government until November 2004, but then resigned as 
the disengagement plan was approved by the Knesset and Sha- 
ron refused to consider a referendum on the issue. Netanyahu 
tried, together with a few other Likud ministers, to lead a re- 
bellion against Sharon during the Knesset vote on the imple- 
mentation of the plan in October 2004, but his attempt failed 
and he ended up voting for it. 
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Shinui, which continued to support the disengagement 
plan, left the government in November 2004, due to Lapid’s 
objection to the proposed increase in financial allocations to 
the religious parties in the 2005 budget. Left with a minority 
government, Sharon finally reached an agreement with the 
Labor Party, which entered the government in January. Besides 
Peres, who became vice premier and minister for regional co- 
operation, Labor’s two most senior ministers were two of its 
younger leaders, elected by the party’s Central Committee: 
Ofir Paz-Pines and Yitzhak Herzog. Nevertheless, since the 
Likud rebels continued to vote against the government on 
most issues, the government now depended in many votes 
on Shinui, Yahad, and even the Arab parties. 

On August 9, 2005, on the eve of the implementation of 
the disengagement plan, Netanyahu resigned from the gov- 
ernment dramatically, claiming that he did not want to be 
associated with this act, even though he admitted that there 
was no chance of preventing it. Netanyahu was replaced in 
the Ministry of Finance by Ehud *Olmert. 

Despite clashes between the settlers, who were to be re- 
moved from their homes, and groups of radical youngsters 
who had joined them before the removal, on the one hand, 
and large contingents of policemen and soldiers, on the other, 
the fear of major violence and fatalities in the course of the 
disengagement did not materialize, and the removal of the 
settlers, followed by the destruction of their homes, was com- 
pleted within a week in the middle of August 2005. 

[Susan Hattis Rolef (2™ ed.)] 
The 2006 Elections 
Though Prime Minister Sharon’s popularity in the world 
soared as a result of the disengagement, and he enjoyed exten- 
sive support within the Israeli population at large, within the 
Likud his popularity sank. In November 2005, faced with the 
threat of being deposed as party chairman by the Likud Cen- 
tral Committee, Sharon dissolved the Knesset, quit the Likud, 
and formed Kadimah, a new political party. He was joined by 
Tzipi *Livni, Shaul *Mofaz, Meir *Sheetrit, Gideon Ezra, and 
Tzahi Hanegbi from the Likud and Shimon Peres, Haim *Ra- 
mon, and Dalia *Itzik from the Labor Party. Previously, Amir 
Peretz had defeated Peres in the contest for the Labor Party 
chairmanship, and in December Binyamin Netanyahu was 
elected to the Likud chairmanship in place of Sharon. 

Sharon suffered a massive brain hemorrhage in early 
January 2006. Ehud Olmert became acting prime minister. 
Elections were held on March 28, 2006, with a low turnout of 
3,186,739 voters (63.5%). Kadimah received 29 seats and Ol- 
mert was invited by the president to form the new govern- 
ment. Labor received 19 seats, the Likud 12, Shas 12, Yisrael 
Beitenu (led by Avigdor Lieberman) 11, and the pensioners’ 
party, Gil, a suprising 7 seats, seen as reflecting a protest vote 
among disaffected younger voters. 
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DEFENSE FORCES 


Ottoman and Mandatory Periods (1878-1948) 

The development of the self-defense force of the yishuv was 
an influential part of the history of Jewish settlement in Erez 
Israel. In the last quarter of the 19" century, when the first 
Jewish agricultural settlements came into being, the Turk- 
ish regime was hostile toward them. The internal security of 
the village areas left much to be desired, and the safety of the 
settlers depended on the good graces of the local strong man - 
the Bedouin or village sheikh. The Jewish settlers had to cope 
with border friction, disputes on water rights, and intru- 
sions on their crops and property. Their choice was either to 
fight for their rights or be left to the mercy of their neighbors. 
Asa result, individuals and groups of young people organized 
to fight for these elementary rights. This was the period of 
the first watchmen (shomerim), typical of whom was Abra- 
ham *Shapira, head watchman of Petah Tikvah, who became 
well known among the Arabs by guarding the village and its 
fields with the help of the young settlers and hired Bedouin. 
After some time, guard duty in most of the settlements be- 
came the task of local Arab strong men, who undertook to 
protect them by sending their men to guard Jewish life and 
property. 

HA-SHOMER. ‘The immigrants of the Second Aliyah, which 
began in 1904, were critical of the early settlers and well aware 
of the dangers involved in employing non-Jewish watchmen. 
The young newcomers had been influenced by the ideas of 
the Zionist Movement and modern Hebrew writers. Many of 
them had been through pogroms and had learned the arts of 
self-defense in Russia. They saw the settlers’ dependence on 
outside armed forces as a fundamental defect. Israel *Sho- 
chat, one of the first to consider the idea of a Jewish armed 
force, pointed to various Middle East minorities, such as the 
Druze and Circassians, who had won their right to exist by 
proving their bravery against their attackers. Shochat came to 
the conclusion that a group of Jewish fighters should be cre- 
ated to win the respect of their neighbors and raise the pres- 
tige of the yishuv’s fighting ability. He therefore established 
*Ha-Shomer in 1909. Within a period of four to five years, 
Ha-Shomer had taken over the guard duty of all the Jewish 
settlements in Lower Galilee, as well as of several of the larger 
settlements in Samaria and Judea. During the same period, 
guard duty in several other settlements was also assumed by 
young Jews. The image of the Jewish fighter was thus created. 
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Ha-Shomer’s principle was to employ Jewish watchmen only; 
its methods called for a small body of professional watchmen 
who would study Arab methods of fighting and try to outdo 
their enemy in organizational ability, discipline, and force of 
arms. In 1913 Shochat presented a memorandum to the Zionist 
Organization proposing the establishment of a countrywide 
organization for the defense of the settlements that would in- 
corporate every male capable of bearing arms. The men of 
Ha-Shomer were to head the organization, train the mem- 
bers, and be responsible for the security of the arms depots. 
Ha-Shomer was thus the first stage in the development of the 
yishuv’s military force. 


THE JEWISH LEGION. During World War 1 the idea of the 
*Jewish Legion was born. Its main protagonist, Vladimir *Ja- 
botinsky, envisaged the Legion (which was established during 
the war years) as helping the British army to conquer Pales- 
tine and, on the conclusion of the war, serving as the garrison 
of the country. It was also to ensure the security of the Jewish 
settlements by serving as a concrete symbol of the political 
status of the Jewish National Home. After the *Balfour Dec- 
laration (1917), the opposition of the Arab National Move- 
ment (see *Israel, State of: Historical Survey, section on the 
Arab National Movement) to Jewish immigration and settle- 
ment became increasingly stronger. The riots that took place 
in Palestine in the years 1920-21 strengthened recognition of 
the need for an independent Jewish force. 

The yishuv learned its first lesson when faced with the 
problem of defending settlements in northern Upper Galilee, 
which was under French rule at that time. As a result of the 
Arab uprising against the French, the settlements were in dan- 
ger, and the Jewish authorities were inclined to transfer the 
settlers to the area under British occupation. This suggestion 
was indignantly rejected by Ha-Shomer, which sent reinforce- 
ments of men and ammunition to the besieged villages and en- 
trusted the organization of the defense to Joseph *Irumpeldor. 
The stand against the Arabs at *Tel Hai in March 1920, during 
which Trumpeldor and several of his comrades fell in battle, 
became a symbol of Jewish resistance both in Erez Israel and in 
the Diaspora. It also established a new principle in the yishuv’s 
defense policy - “No Jewish settlement is to be abandoned for 
any security consideration whatsoever.” The second lesson was 
derived from the 1920 Passover riots in Jerusalem. Jabotinsky 
headed a self-defense organization that he had established 
openly and, he assumed, legally, demanding arms from the 
British authorities. When the riots broke out in Jerusalem, 
however, the British prevented this defense force from enter- 
ing the Old City. Jabotinsky and 20 of his men were arrested 
and sentenced to long prison terms. The rioting continued 
for several days before the British army restored order to the 
city. To ensure its security the yishuv needed an autonomous 
force, independent of any foreign power. Consequently, Ha- 
Shomer decided to disband and an *Ahdut ha-Avodah con- 
ference held at Kinneret in June 1920, attended by a group of 
ex-Battalion soldiers led by Eliyahu *Golomb and Dov *Hos, 
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established the *Haganah (“Defense”) organization. The third 
lesson came in May 1921 with the outbreak of bloody riots that 
spread from Jaffa to the Jewish villages in Judea and Samaria 
and included the murder of Jews and attempts to break into 
their villages. The attacks were vigorously repulsed by local 
defense forces with the help of the British army. The partici- 
pation in the defense of Tel Aviv of a unit of Jewish soldiers 
that was to have been the nucleus of a renewed Jewish Battal- 
ion led the British to disband the unit and cancel the plan to 
revive it. These events strengthened the view that the yishuv 
could rely on neither a foreign army nor a Jewish Legion un- 
der a foreign command whose policy was guided by extrane- 
ous military and political considerations. 


HAGANAH - EARLY DAYS. During the first nine years of its 
existence, the Haganah was a loose organization of local de- 
fense groups in the large towns and in several of the settle- 
ments. Although it enjoyed Zionist sympathy it received no 
material support from the Zionist Organization, which re- 
garded the Haganah as a local version of the self-defense orga- 
nizations of Eastern Europe. Jabotinsky, who felt very strongly 
about the security problems of the yishuv, held to the idea of 
the Legion, and at first regarded the Haganah not only as a 
poor substitute, but as an irresponsible security factor likely 
to cause political harm. The Haganah’s development was dealt 
a serious blow by the withdrawal of the ex-members of Ha- 
Shomer because of a disagreement on administrative policy. 
These men established an independent arms depot and a train- 
ing center within the framework of the *Gedud ha-Avodah 
(“Labor Legion’). 

The Arab riots of August 1929 changed the attitude of the 
yishuv and the Zionist Organization toward the Haganah. It 
had become evident that the bloodiest anti-Jewish riots and 
the heaviest looting had occurred in those places where there 
was no Haganah (such as Hebron) or where the Haganah was 
weak (as in Safed). The Jewish population of Jerusalem, Tel 
Aviv, Haifa, and several of the settlements had been saved by 
the stand of the Haganah forces - limited as they were. Fol- 
lowing the riots, the Haganah went through a difficult orga- 
nizational crisis, which was climaxed by the establishment 
of a countrywide supreme command in which the labor and 
non-labor sections were accorded equal representation. Dur- 
ing this crisis a group of local commanders seceded and es- 
tablished the *Irgun Zeva’i Leummi (1z1 - “National Military 
Organization”), consisting mainly of right-wing and *Revi- 
sionist elements. 

In the period from 1931 to 1936, the Haganah became 
a large organization encompassing nearly all the youth and 
adults in the settlements as well as several thousand members 
from each of the cities. It initiated a comprehensive training 
program for its members, ran officers’ training courses, and es- 
tablished central arms depots into which a continuous stream 
of light arms (rifles and pistols) flowed from Europe. Simulta- 
neously, the basis was laid for the underground production of 
arms (Teas), the first product of which was the hand grenade. 
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This period saw the crystallization of two additional principles 
that brought the Haganah even closer to becoming a national 
army. The first was the principle of a single defense organiza- 
tion, subject to a single and central command, which inevi- 
tably entailed opposition to the existence of dissident groups. 
The second principle was the recognition of the authority of 
the yishuv’s political leadership, i.e., the *Jewish Agency and 
the *Va'ad Le’ummi. 

During the riots that broke out in April 1936 and the three 
years of the Arab revolt that followed, the Haganah played a 
central role in the life of the yishuv. Although the British ad- 
ministration did not officially recognize the organization, the 
British Security Forces cooperated with it by establishing an 
armed civilian militia. One of the largest units of this force was 
the Jewish Settlement Police (jsp), with branches in all the vil- 
lages and city suburbs. Thousands of Haganah members were 
sworn in as “Supernumerary Police,” received uniforms and 
arms from the administration, and were trained under the 
supervision of British army and police officers. Other police 
units were established to guard the railroads, airfields, gov- 
ernment offices, and various installations. With the increas- 
ing intensity of the Arab revolt, Jews were incorporated into 
British army units to fight the marauding Arab bands. In the 
summer of 1938 Special Night Squads (sNs) were established 
under the command of Captain Orde *Wingate, who trained 
them in the methods of guerilla warfare. The jsp became a mi- 
litia of 12 battalions, including mobile defense units equipped 
with armored vehicles and machine guns. 

The British administration attempted to make the estab- 
lishment of the police units conditional upon the surrender 
of all illegal arms. However, this condition was resolutely re- 
jected by the Haganah command, who saw these legal units 
as only one aspect of its activities. The Haganah continued 
to develop as an autonomous force and stepped up the local 
manufacture of arms as well as the purchase of arms from 
abroad. The latter was further increased by a secret agree- 
ment between Haganah representatives and Polish govern- 
ment circles. At the outset of the riots, the Haganah’s aim was 
the fortification of the settlements. Barbed-wire fencing and 
concrete outposts were erected and trenches were dug. As 
the riots continued it became clear that it was also necessary 
to guard traffic on the roads and workers in the fields, as well 
as crops and orchards outside the limits of the settlements. 
Yizhak *Sadeh played an important role in the establishment 
of mobile units, which quickly became field squads (peluggot 
sadeh). The Arab revolt threatened to slow down Jewish settle- 
ment, and it fell to the Haganah to safeguard newly established 
settlements. To this end, the *Stockade and Watchtower type 
of settlement was evolved. 

One of the most serious questions that faced the Haga- 
nah at the outbreak of riots was that of “restraint” (Heb. hav- 
lagah). Attacks by Arab bands on unarmed men, women, 
and children aroused a desire for revenge; some Jews began 
to feel that Arabs interpreted the lack of any Jewish reaction 
as weakness and that the yishuv should adapt its behavior to 
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the “Arab mentality.’ But the Jewish Agency decided on a pol- 
icy of restraint on both ethical and political grounds, and the 
Haganah accepted its authority on this question. A formula 
was eventually worked out that allowed for limited retaliatory 
actions sanctioned by the Haganah command. In the spring 
of 1937, the 1z1 split, and a section of its members returned 
to the ranks of Haganah. The other section, mainly under the 
influence of the Revisionist movement, maintained a dissi- 
dent armed force subject to the authority of Jabotinsky. The 
1zL did not accept the policy of restraint and, from the sum- 
mer of 1938, developed methods of mass retaliation against 
the Arab population. 


HAGANAH IN THE STRUGGLE FOR INDEPENDENCE. In Sep- 
tember 1939 a General Staff of the Haganah was established 
under the political direction of the Jewish Agency through 
the head of the Haganah command. The Haganah’s adminis- 
tration was systematically overhauled; countrywide defense 
plans, training methods, armament plants, and methods for 
acquiring arms were developed and expanded. The first chief 
of staff was Yaakov *Dori. The Arab revolt was the testing 
ground for the Haganah’s fighting capacity. It was during this 
period that many men who were to be Israel Defense Forces 
(IDF) commanders - such as Yigal *Allon, Moshe *Dayan, 
and Moshe *Carmel - received their first taste of warfare. As 
a result of the British government's anti-Zionist policy (ex- 
pressed in the *White Paper of 1939), the Haganah took upon 
itself the additional task of fighting the White Paper regime. 
It supported organized *“illegal” immigration and organized 
demonstrations against the White Paper and the 1940 Land 
Laws. Opinion was divided as to whether the Haganah should 
limit itself to its former tasks or should become the spearhead 
of the political struggle. In fact, the Haganah did become ac- 
tively involved in the struggle in all its forms, although at times 
within frameworks established for specific purposes, such 
as the organizations for “illegal” immigration (Ha-Mosad, 
1939-48 and *Berihah, 1945-48), which did not act under the 
direct supervision of the Haganah command. 

During World War 11, the Haganah acted in accordance 
with the policy laid down by David *Ben-Gurion, “to fight the 
war as if there were no White Paper, and to fight the White 
Paper as if there were no war.’ From the summer of 1940, the 
Haganah also headed a movement of volunteers from which 
Jewish units were formed for service in the British Army 
(these units took part in campaigns in the Middle East, North 
Africa, Greece, and Italy), as well as the Jewish battalions that 
led to the creation of the *Jewish Brigade in 1944. Haganah 
members strove to add national character to the Jewish units 
and to have them commanded by Jewish officers, many of 
whom were Haganah men. For Haganah members, British 
army service meant not only participation in the fight against 
the Nazis, but also first-class military training. They learned 
methods of organization and command of large armed units, 
as well as branches of warfare that could not be taught in an 
underground framework (for example, the use of heavy artil- 
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lery). The Haganah cooperated with British intelligence units 
and sent its men on various commando missions, such as the 
attempted sabotage of the Syrian oil refineries, in which 23 
men were lost, in 1941. Another example of this cooperation 
was the dropping of some 30 Jewish parachutists behind en- 
emy lines in Europe. 

The Haganah further strengthened its independence dur- 
ing the war by establishing its own intelligence service which 
systematically followed all developments in the Arab com- 
munity, the British administration, and the Jewish dissident 
groups (1zL and *Lohamei Herut Israel (Lehi)) that affected 
the yishuv’s security. Haganah members were divided into 
two main forces, one in charge of the defense of the settle- 
ments and the other trained for active warfare in all areas of 
the country. A systematic program of training was instituted 
for the youth of the country both in the legal framework of 
Hagam (intensified physical education), and the illegal one of 
*Gadna (youth battalions). In 1941 the Haganal’s first mobi- 
lized regiment, the *Palmah, came into being. Its men were 
mobilized for a two-year period and quartered in various work 
camps all over the country, where they underwent military 
training and simultaneously earned their keep by working in 
nearby kibbutzim and villages. 

The war years saw many open clashes between the Haga- 
nah and the British Mandatory authorities, when the latter 
carried out searches for arms, as well as arrests and trials of 
Haganah members. In the final years of the war, the Haga- 
nah was faced with a difficult task: it was asked by the Jewish 
Agency to intervene and prevent 1zL sabotage of British in- 
stallations, which was not in accord with Jewish Agency pol- 
icy at that time. The mission (called “ha-sezon”), executed in 
conjunction with British police, was distasteful to those who 
participated in it. At the end of the war, when it became clear 
that the British government had no intention of altering its 
anti-Zionist policy, the Haganah began an open, organized 
struggle against the British Mandatory rule in the framework 
of a unified Jewish Resistance Movement (Tenuat ha-Meri 
ha-Ivri), consisting of Haganah, 12, and Lehi. “Illegal” im- 
migration was intensified by the establishment of Haganah 
branches in the Jewish pp camps, and the Berihah was orga- 
nized, bringing refugees from Eastern Europe to the camps 
in Central Europe and Italy. Haganah members accompanied 
the immigrant boats as sailors and organizers on their way to 
Erez Israel and the camps in Cyprus. The systematic sabotage 
of all British army and police installations in Palestine began 
with the countrywide sabotage of the railroad network in 
November 1945 and reached its climax with the “Night of the 
Bridges” in June 1946, when all the bridges on the country’s 
borders were blown up. On “Black Saturday” (June 29, 1946) 
and thereafter, countrywide searches were carried out by the 
British armed forces, one of the purposes of which was to dis- 
able the Haganah by arresting Palmah members and uncover- 
ing its arms caches. When the Jewish Agency gave orders to 
limit the extent of the struggle, the 1zL and Lehi again broke 
away from the Jewish Resistance Movement. 
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In the spring of 1947, David Ben-Gurion assumed the 
task of preparing the Haganah for the possible showdown 
with the armed forces of Arabs in Palestine and those of the 
Arab states. Plans were laid for full-scale mobilization of the 
yishuv, the founding of an air force, and the expansion of arms 
manufacture and acquisition. An important step in this direc- 
tion was the purchase in the U.S. of machinery for the pro- 
duction of ammunition and explosives. In the first months of 
the War of Independence, the Haganah became the regular 
army of the State of Israel. Complete mobilization was de- 
clared; seven divisions were organized by fusing British army 
experience and Haganah fighting practices; and the Palmah 
was expanded into three brigades. A large armaments indus- 
try was created and heavy arms and planes were acquired. An 
air force and a navy came into existence. After lengthy dis- 
cussions the members of 1z1 and Lehi were incorporated into 
the Haganah’s forces. 

In the spring of 1948, the Haganah went over from de- 
fensive to offensive warfare, occupying areas essential for the 
yishuv’s security: “Operation Nahshon” opened the road to 
besieged Jerusalem, while other operations liberated Tiberias, 
Haifa, Safed, Jaffa, and other areas. On May 26 the Provisional 
Government of Israel decided to transform the Haganah into 
the regular army of the State, to be called “Zeva Haganah le- 
Israel” (“Israel Defense Forces”). During the 70 years prior to 
the establishment of the State, a Jewish fighting force had come 
into being, the image of the Jewish fighter had been created, 
and a fighting tradition developed. 

[Yehuda Slutsky] 


Israel Defense Forces 

The Israel Defense Forces (abbr. 1pF; Heb. 2X17) 1237 N23; 
Zeva Haganah le-Israel; abbr. bax, Zahal) were established 
on May 26, 1948, by the provisional government of the State 
of Israel, and on May 31, 1948, the first official oath-taking cer- 
emony took place. It is unique in the armies of the world in 
the degree to which it has succeeded in eliminating distance 
between itself and the people that it serves; indeed it is an or- 
ganic part of the people. This closeness results from the fact 
that the IDF is essentially based on reserve service of the civil- 
ian population. Accordingly, and primarily due to this reason, 
it has not developed into a standard professional army but has 
retained more of the pre-state character of a popular militia. 
Because of its popular character and the fact that the youth of 
the country, without exception, have to pass through its ranks, 
the 1DF has proved to be one of the most important factors in 
effecting the integration of the various cultural elements of 
the population of Israel. In the early days of the state, the IDF 
probably had more influence in this respect than any other 
single element, and today it is on a par with the school system 
in bringing about national integration. It has taken an active 
part in the educational integration of the new immigrants in 
the country by conducting intensive courses to raise all ranks 
to a minimum educational standard and by allocating women 
teachers to immigrant villages with a view to raising the stan- 
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dard of education there. The army continues to supply these 
services as well as providing additional facilities for more ad- 
vanced education of its officers and men up to and includ- 
ing university education. In times of national stress (not only 
military) the 1pF has been in the forefront. The great waves of 
immigration in the early 1950s, which posed major organiza- 
tional problems, were successfully absorbed with the help of 
the army, which also assisted in conducting welfare activities 
in the immigrant camps. 


TERMS OF SERVICE. From its inception, Israel established 
a system of compulsory military service that requires both 
men and women of certain ages to report for varying peri- 
ods. Men aged 18-55 (inclusive) and women aged 18-38 (in- 
clusive) - Israel citizens and permanent residents of the coun- 
try - were liable for service. The law governing military service 
is the Security Service Law, 1959. The 1pF comprises three 
types of service: conscript service, reserve service, and regu- 
lar service. Men aged 18-29 (inclusive), women aged 18-26 
(inclusive), and licensed medical practitioners aged 18-38 
(inclusive — both men and women), were deemed liable for 
conscript service. From the late 1960s, the period of service 
for conscript males aged 18-26 was 36 months and for males 
aged 27-29, 24 months; new immigrants aged 27-29 served 18 
months. The period of service for women was 24 months, later 
reduced to 21 months. The minister of defense is authorized 
to recognize service in the Border Police as military service 
within the framework of the law. 

On conclusion of his conscript service, every soldier is 
assigned to a reserve unit. Within the framework of the law, a 
reservist could be called for service one day per month or al- 
ternatively three days per three months. The law set out maxi- 
mum periods of service as follows: men in the rank of private 
(turai) and lance corporal (turai rishon) aged 18-39 (inclusive) 
31 days per annum, and those aged 40-54, 14 days per annum. 
Corporals (rav turai) and above could be asked to serve an ad- 
ditional seven days to the above periods. Privates and lance- 
corporals of the women’s forces were liable for 31 days per 
annum and corporals and above for an additional seven days 
service per annum. Men aged 45-54 were liable for service 
only in the Civil Defense organization (later replaced by the 
Homeland Command), unless their rank was that of second 
lieutenant (segen mishneh) and above or the reservist’s special- 
ization was a required one, as determined by the minister of 
defence in accordance with the regulations of the law. 

In addition to the monthly and annual reserve service, 
every reservist is liable for what is known as “Special Service.” 
The minister of defense may, ifhe is satisfied that the defense 
of the state so requires, mobilize any reservist for conscript 
or reserve service in such locations and for such periods as 
his order specifies. This order can be a general one or can re- 
fer to specific units or specific persons. In the event that such 
an order is issued, the minister of defense is required to bring 
it to the knowledge of the *Knesset Foreign Affairs and De- 
fense Committee as soon as possible. The committee may or 
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may not approve the order with or without changes, or may 
bring it before the Knesset. It lapses within 14 days if not ap- 
proved by the Foreign Affairs and Defense Committee or by 
the Knesset before the conclusion of the stated period. Such 
an order, extending service for men to 36 months, was issued 
in January 1968. 

Mothers and pregnant women are exempt from national 
service within the framework of the Security Service Law. 
Married women are exempt from conscript service but not 
from reserve service. The law provides for the exemption of 
women from service on the basis of religious reasons. 

The tendency in the early 2000s was to cut back on re- 
serve service, for which purpose the appropriate legislation 
was being drafted. 


COMPOSITION OF THE IDF. The IDF is composed of three 
elements: regular officers and Ncos; the standing army, which 
is composed of the regular officers, NCOs, and conscripts; and 
reserve forces, which are mobilized at any given time. Offi- 
cers and NCOs may volunteer for regular service in the armed 
forces after they have completed their conscript service. They 
can commit themselves for varying periods ranging from one 
to five years. Their conditions of service, rates of pay, and so on 
are linked to those prevailing in the government civil service. 
The mandatory age of retirement is 55, but regulars who have 
completed a minimum of ten years’ service and have reached 
the age of 40 may be authorized by the chief of staff to retire 
on partial pension, based on the payment of 2% per annum 
of service and related to their last rank. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE FORCES. ‘The IDF is subject to the 
orders of the government of Israel and carries out its policy. 
The minister of defense is responsible to the government and 
issues the instructions of the civilian authority to the armed 
forces. A special ministerial defense committee deals in detail 
with defense problems on behalf of the Cabinet. Military mat- 
ters in the Knesset are dealt with, usually in closed session, by 
the Foreign Affairs and Defense Committee, which also deals, 
jointly with the Finance Committee, with budgetary matters 
related to the armed forces. The Ministry of Defense includes 
the minister of defense’s personal staff and is divided into de- 
partments dealing with the following subjects: procurement of 
weapons and equipment; research and development; military 
industries; the aircraft industries; and manpower problems, 
such as rehabilitation, disabled ex-servicemen, responsibil- 
ity for service widows and orphans, and military cemeteries; 
building and properties; sales; data-processing units; foreign 
aid; youth and *Nahal division; *Gadna division; public rela- 
tions; shekem (“canteen services”); soldiers’ welfare committee; 
legal advice; and financial control. The senior military author- 
ity is the chief of staff, who commands all the armed forces. 
The chief of staff is appointed by the minister of defense, after 
advising the government. The period of service of the chief of 
staff is usually three to four years. 

The IDF is an integrated organization controlling the 
land, sea, and air forces. Operationally, the armed forces are 
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divided into three regional ground commands, Northern, 
Central, and Southern, in addition to the air force and the 
navy. The commanders of the air force and the navy are at 
the same time senior advisers to the chief of staff in their re- 
spective functions. The chief of staff heads the General Staff, 
which functions in the general headquarters of the 1pF. This 
organization is responsible for carrying out the security pol- 
icy of the State of Israel and for controlling the 1pF in times 
of war and peace. On occasion there has been a vice chief of 
staff. Failing such an appointment, the chief of the General 
Staff Branch replaces the chief of staff in his absence. 

The General Staff is divided into four branches. The Gen- 
eral Staff Branch, headed by a major general, who is the senior 
of the chiefs of branch, is responsible for coordination with 
the General Staff and for the operational control of the armed 
forces, including training, planning, operations, and research 
and development. The Intelligence Branch, headed by a brig- 
adier or major general, is responsible for the collection, colla- 
tion, and dissemination of all military, political, and economic 
information that might be of interest to the General Staff for the 
purpose of planning and operations. It is also responsible for 
security within the armed forces, censorship, the official army 
spokesman, liaison with foreign attachés, and the appoint- 
ment of Israel military attachés abroad. The Manpower Branch, 
headed by a brigadier or major general, is responsible for the 
mobilization of the manpower required by the rpF, for the as- 
signment of men to units, for planning and control of man- 
power, education, personal services, discipline, information, 
religious and medical services, etc. The Quartermaster General 
Branch, headed by a brigadier or major general, is responsible 
for the organization of the supply of equipment, arms, food, 
clothing, housing, etc., for the maintenance of emergency 
stores, and for the readiness of all administrative emergency 
organizations falling within its area of responsibility. 

In addition to the regional commands and the air force 
and navy, the commanders of which hold the rank of major 
general and control all the forces within their particular com- 
mand, there are a number of specific commands. 

Nahal is a special organization, unique to the 1DF. Its ini- 
tials stand for No’ar Haluzi Lohem (“Fighting Pioneer Youth”). 
New settlement was considered important in Erez Israel from 
a security point of view, especially in the border areas. With 
this consideration in mind, a special corps was established that 
combined military and agricultural training and also engaged 
in the establishment of new settlements along the borders. 
Upon conclusion of military service, those Nahal soldiers who 
wished to return to civilian life did so, while others remained 
and continued to live in the kibbutz. As long as a new settle- 
ment was not self-supporting, it remained within Nahal, under 
military discipline and tied organically to the army. When the 
settlement developed and began to be self-supporting, it was 
transferred by the army to the civilian authority and became 
a civilian village. Starting in the 1980s, however, a transition 
began toward regular service in the infantry within the Nahal 
framework, which in 1999 became part of the Central Com- 
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mand. About 10 percent of Nahal soldiers continued to serve 
in settlement frameworks. 

Gadna, the abbreviation for Gedudei Noar (“Youth Bat- 
talions”), dealt with premilitary training of Israel youth in and 
out of school. The organization was essentially educational 
in nature, although it provided its members with some basic 
military training in various arms. Members of Gadna assisted 
in afforestation projects, archaeological excavations, and bor- 
der kibbutzim. Gadna was designed to develop a spirit of con- 
structive patriotism and to identify the army primarily with 
construction and not with destruction. In the early 1990s it 
merged with the Education Corps (see below). 

The Training Command sets the training objectives of 
the General Staff and controls and operates all the military 
schools and training bases within the IDF. 

The Armored Command is directly under the command 
of the General Staff. It is entrusted with the task of develop- 
ing the armored strength of the 1pF and its doctrine, training 
programs, and equipment. 

Hen (Heil Nashim; “Women’s Corps”) was essentially an 
auxiliary military organization supporting the armed forces in 
many fields. It supplied women for duties in communications, 
hospitals, teaching duties, and many other headquarters func- 
tions, and thus relieved the men of the country for active com- 
bat. In 2004 the corps was abolished as women sought to be- 
come fully integrated in the army, including combat service. 

A special arrangement to accommodate modern Ortho- 
dox religious soldiers is hesder service, which combines regular 
army service with yeshivah study over a period of four years in 
which those in the program serve actively for 16 months. An- 
other religious framework, created in 1999, is known as Nahal 
Haredi, in which ultra-Orthodox soldiers serve in a special bat- 
talion which enables them to adhere more easily to their reli- 
gious way of life. In 2005 it numbered around 1,000 soldiers. 


THE MINORITIES IN THE IDF. Members of the minorities 
may, under certain circumstances, volunteer for service in 
the 1pF and in the Border Police. The Border Police Force is 
completely integrated between Jews and *Druze, and many 
Druze have attained officer rank. The Druze community is 
now liable for conscription into the 1pF in the same manner 
as members of the Jewish community. Until a few years ago 
this community was permitted to volunteer for service, but 
at the specific request of the Druze community itself the Na- 
tional Service Law imposing conscription was applied to its 
members. Bedouin and members of the Christian Arab com- 
munity may volunteer for service. The IDF includes a Minori- 
ties Unit in which Druze and Christian Arabs serve. A certain 
percentage of members of the unit are Jewish, and the unit has 
served with distinction in many border operations. 


ARMY CoRPS. Troops serving in the IDF are assigned to vari- 
ous army corps, which are responsible for the professional 
and technical training of officers and the enlisted men and 
the development of equipment and the doctrines of the vari- 
ous arms. These corps include the air force, navy, infantry, ar- 
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mor, artillery, engineers, paratroops, signals and communica- 
tions, intelligence, ordnance, supply, medical, military police, 
general service corps, and homeland. The formations directly 
under the General Staff are the regional commands, the navy 
and the air force, and the armored forces. The basic forma- 
tion in the 1pF is the brigade group. Any number of brigade 
groups can be combined under the command of divisional 
groupings in time of war. 


REGIONAL DEFENSE. ‘The static defense of the country is 
based on a regional defense system that is controlled by a spe- 
cial staff in the headquarters of the regional command. Vari- 
ous border villages are trained as defensive localities. The vil- 
lages are controlled by an area headquarters, which in turn is 
under command of a district headquarters, which is controlled 
by the special staff for regional defense in command head- 
quarters. The purpose of this organization is to ensure that the 
armed forces will be relieved of the task of static defense and 
will be thus free to engage the enemy in battle. The air force 
is responsible for the entire air defense of the country, and the 
navy is responsible for all aspects of coastal defense. 


TRAINING. The armed forces support a training establish- 
ment that provides for every form of training in all arms of 
service, from the initial training of a private up to and includ- 
ing Command General Staff School. A number of army per- 
sonnel are sent abroad annually for training. The basic theme 
of the training given to the personnel of the 1pF emphasizes 
the necessity for personal initiative and the importance of the 
officers and Ncos displaying personal example in leadership. 
Great emphasis in all facets of leadership training is placed 
on this point and on the fact that the officer must always lead 
his men into battle. In fact, these values have developed into 
a living tradition of which the 1pF is very proud. The IDF as- 
sists the training of armies in Asia, South America, and Africa, 
particularly in fields such as commando and parachute train- 
ing and specific programs such as Nahal and Gadna. 


EDUCATION IN THE FORCES. ‘The IDF exercises a profound 
educational influence not only on the youth during their na- 
tional service but also on those who come in contact with 
the army during periods of reserve duty. Owing to the close 
relationship between army and people, which became even 
closer during the years of almost continuous military activ- 
ity following the Six-Day War, each had a considerable influ- 
ence on the other. The 1pF’s educational work is of particular 
importance for new immigrants, for whom it is often a basic 
training in citizenship. 

There are three main branches under the control of the 
Chief Education Officer: Instruction, Education, Entertain- 
ment. The primary responsibility for regular educational and 
cultural activity rests on officers and Ncos, who are trained for 
the task at the Military College of Education and the Educa- 
tional Training Institute respectively, and provided with topi- 
cal printed material. The 1pF publishes an illustrated weekly of 
current events Ba-Mahaneh, and runs a radio program, Gallei 
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Zahal, which “sandwiches” news, information, reportage, and 
comment between layers of popular music and entertainment. 
Both are served by army reporters with the troops. 

All soldiers who do not have a basic knowledge of He- 
brew must study the language in the normal course of their 
training and service, as well as at special intensive courses. 
Those who have not completed elementary education (eight 
years’ study) attend three-month courses in Hebrew, history, 
geography, civics, arithmetic and geometry, nature study, 
and army history at the Army Education School (the Marcus 
Camp) at the end of their national service, receiving certifi- 
cates recognized by the Ministry of Education and Culture. 
Optional post-primary courses, mainly for regular army men, 
prepare them for the official matriculation certificate. There 
are also correspondence courses, which can be taken during 
periods of active service. In the late 1970s a new framework 
was created, the Center for the Advancement of Special Pop- 
ulations, to help disadvantaged recruits. Hundreds of women 
NCOs were deployed as instructors. In the 1980s a Corps Train- 
ing School was established to train its educational leadership. 
In 1993 the Corps merged with Gadna as the integration of 
Russian and Ethiopian immigrants became a first priority. 

The 1pF publishes a wide variety of brochures and books 
on various regions and sectors, Diaspora Jewry, history of 
Israel, etc., and a series of low-priced, small paperbacks of He- 
brew and translated fiction, called “Sifriyyat Tarmil” (“Knap- 
sack Library”). Soldiers in camps and at the front are supplied 
with daily newspapers, books, games, radio and, wherever 
possible, Tv. Films are shown about twice a week and civil- 
ian entertainers perform frequently for soldiers at the front, 
sometimes in the framework of reserve service. 


ARMS PURCHASE AND MANUFACTURE. From the early days 
the 1pF was dependent to no small degree for arms supplies on 
foreign sources. The story of “Rekhesh” - as the “acquisition” 
of arms was called from the clandestine Haganah period and 
immediately after the establishment of the State — is a thrilling 
one. The first major arms purchase directly affecting the future 
army of Israel was that from Czechoslovakia in 1948, which 
included rifles, machine guns, and, later, Messerschmitt fighter 
planes. At the same time arms were purchased in France and 
from the surplus markets of the United States as well as those 
of many other countries. Until the British left the arms were 
smuggled into Palestine despite a British embargo. Supplies 
continued to arrive after the establishment of the State, pri- 
marily from the military surplus markets of the world. 

In 1952, Israel formally signed an agreement with the 
United States government allowing for reimbursable mili- 
tary aid under Section 408: of the Mutual Security Act, but 
the U.S. remained a very small supplier. Israel’s first jet air- 
craft, Meteors, were supplied by Britain, which also became 
in due course a major supplier of naval equipment, primarily 
destroyers and submarines. The 1950s saw the development 
of a special relationship between Israel and France, which 
became Israel’s major arms supplier, providing aircraft, ar- 
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mor, and artillery. France remained Israel's main supplier of 
arms — above all, of modern jet aircraft - until June 2, 1967, 
when an embargo on the sale of arms to Israel was imposed 
by General de Gaulle. 

The United States involvement in the supply of arms 
to Israel grew in the 1960s, with the supply, first, of Hawk 
ground-to-air missiles and, later, of Patton M48 tanks, which 
together with British-supplied Centurion tanks constituted 
Israel’s armored force. The United States became a major sup- 
plier of aircraft to Israel only after the Six-Day War and fol- 
lowing the French embargo. U.S. supplies, which included F-4 
Phantom fighter bombers and a-4 Skyhawk fighter bombers, 
were designed to offset the massive supply of arms by the So- 
viet Union to the Egyptian and Syrian forces. 

From the earliest days Israel made efforts to develop her 
own arms industry and in the course of years a major industry, 
capable of supplying most of the small arms and ammunition 
requirements of the 1pF, as well as other types, was established. 
Parallel to this, Israel Aircraft Industries was established with 
a large electronic manufacturing component capable of as- 
sembling jet trainers and maintaining all the types of aircraft 
in service in the Israel Air Force. 


UNIFORMS. The first IDF uniforms (1948) were to a large 
degree identical with those of the British army during World 
War 11, though the symbols of rank were different. Over the 
years, the pF developed uniforms that specifically answer to 
its needs, but influences of style from Western armies (Britain 
and the United States) are still noticeable. The basic colors of 
the winter uniform - dark khaki (army), blue-gray (air force), 
and dark blue (navy) — are of “Anglo-Saxon” origin, as are the 
beige and white of the summer uniforms (British origin). The 
official dress uniform has been influenced to a large degree by 
the United States; the cut of the daily uniforms and caps, how- 
ever, generally follows the British model: the black and red be- 
rets of the 1pF follow the example of the British armored and 
paratroop corps, while the combat helmets follow the Amer- 
ican model. The 1pF nonetheless aims toward developing an 
original style of uniform, especially for the women soldiers. 
The symbols of rank for Ncos are mostly original (straight 
horizontal stripes in place of the angular stripes in Britain 
and America); in the lower ranks of commissioned officers, 
American influence is felt somewhat; and in the higher ranks 
(major and up), British influence is distinguishable. 


CAMPAIGNS. ‘The IDF came into being during the Israel *War 
of Independence (1948), when seven Arab armies combined 
to invade the newly created state. A number of outstanding 
battles were fought, particularly those leading to the defeat of 
the Egyptian army in the Negev desert and in Sinai, the defeat 
of the Arab armies in Galilee, and the defense of Jerusalem. 
The armistice agreements concluded with Israel's neighbors in 
1949 were not followed by the hoped-for peace, however, and 
from 1953 Israel was beset by Arab marauder activity designed 
to kill and sabotage within the country. As a result, a number 
of successful retaliatory actions were mounted by the 1pr, with 
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the Paratroop Corps in the lead, against Egypt, Syria, and Jor- 
dan. This state of affairs culminated in the *Sinai Campaign of 
1956, in which the 1pF defeated the Egyptian army in the Sinai 
Desert and cleared the whole of the Sinai Peninsula. 

In the following years the 1pF was again called upon to 
engage in a number of retaliatory and defense operations un- 
til the outbreak of the *Six-Day War in June 1967. In less than 
a week the 1pF destroyed the enemy air forces, defeated the 
Egyptian, Jordanian, and Syrian armies, and occupied the 
whole of the Sinai Peninsula, the Gaza Strip, Judea and Sa- 
maria on the West Bank of the Jordan, and the Syrian moun- 
tains known as the Golan Heights. Subsequently the 1pF was 
engaged in defending the cease-fire lines and protecting the 
country against attempts at terrorist infiltration. 


[Chaim Herzog] 


The victory in the Six-Day War fostered a feeling of in- 
vincibility in the country that was to have dire consequences. 
Harboring a spirit of vast confidence in its ability to predict 
and stem any attack on Israel, the 1pF was taken completely 
by surprise in the *Yom Kippur War under a combined attack 
by Egyptian and Syrian forces that initially drove the 1pF from 
its positions on the Suez Canal and Golan Heights. Though 
it ultimately succeeded in driving Egyptian and Syrian forces 
back, the Yom Kippur War was a marked watershed in the de- 
velopment of the rpF. As a result of the report of the Agranat 
Commission a number of senior officers were dismissed and 
David *Elazar, the chief of staff, submitted his resignation. His 
successor Major General Mordecai (“Motta”) *Gur undertook 
the slow but steady rehabilitation and rearming of the forces, 
an unprecedented expansion in the size of the army, navy, and 
air force, and the absorption of vast amounts of new weapons, 
most of them from the United States. The 1pF was also busy 
withdrawing to new lines in the wake of the disengagement 
agreements with Egypt and Syria, the Interim Agreement with 
Egypt and the Israel-Egypt Peace Treaty of March 1979. 

From 1975 the 1pF had been engaged in helping the Chris- 
tian militia forces in southern Lebanon defend themselves 
against the pLo. Following a murderous terrorist attack on an 
Israeli bus in March 1978, the rpF launched an invasion into 
southern Lebanon that brought it to the banks of the Litani. 
The campaign lasted some days, but did not produce the an- 
ticipated results and the army withdrew in June 1978 after the 
arrival of a United Nations force (UNIFIL). The conduct of the 
campaign was the subject of criticism by the Israel State Comp- 
troller in his 1979 report. The term of office of General Gur ter- 
minated in April 1978 and he was replaced by Major General 
Rafael *Eitan, a veteran combat officer, who set out to tighten 
army discipline and instituted various austerity measures. 

Israel's military industry produced various types of mod- 
ern weapons for internal use and for export. Among the lat- 
est items manufactured in Israel were the Merkavah (“Char- 
iot”) tank, the Gabriel missile carriers, and the Wasp torpedo 
boats. Other rockets and missiles have won renown at home 
and abroad. The main activities in 1979 and 1980 were con- 
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tinued military operations against the pLo in southern Leba- 
non, growing efforts to stem disturbances in the West Bank, 
and the growth of the 1pF, primarily in modern equipment. 
The signing of the Israel-Egypt Peace Treaty resulted in a mas- 
sive re-deployment of the forces which were withdrawn from 
Sinai to the Negev. Operation “Rimon” was the code given to 
the removal from Sinai of tens of thousands of tons of mate- 
rials, equipment, camps, water, and power lines and almost a 
million mines were lifted without mishap. The whole opera- 
tion was carried out meticulously according to the pre-deter- 
mined time schedule. 

The peace treaty, however, did not bring in its wake the 
anticipated reduction in the defense budget. On the contrary, 
due to the uncertainties along Israel’s Eastern border, the Iraq- 
Iran war, the support given by Jordan to Iraq, and the threat of 
a Syrian-Jordanian war, the 1pF had to maintain a high degree 
of alert along that border. Nevertheless, the Finance Ministry 
was demanding a major reduction in the defense budget in 
view of the serious economic situation. These demands were 
resisted first by Minister Ezer Weizman, and after his resig- 
nation, by Prime Minister Begin, who took over the Defense 
portfolio. The discussions concerning the establishment of a 
Field Forces Command, that started in 1979, which elicited 
many arguments pro and con, among the Israeli generals, had 
not been concluded as of 1980. 

Israel’s arms industries continued to mount their export 
drives, and it was estimated that in 1980 they would sell equip- 
ment abroad to a value of $125 m. 

Tension continued along the Israel-Lebanon border in 
the early part of 1981. In July the Israel air force carried out 
massive bombing raids on pLo headquarters in Beirut and on 
supply depots, installations, and offices in other parts of south- 
ern Lebanon. Massive destruction was reported. In the Bei- 
rut raid, scores of civilians were killed and wounded leading 
to a Security Council condemnation of Israel. From July 12 to 
24, the entire northern part of Israel, from Nahariyyah to the 
Syrian line, came under heavy PLo shelling, bombing, and fir- 
ing. Thousands of artillery and mortar shells, as well as Katy- 
usha and other types of rockets were fired indiscriminately, 
resulting in heavy damage and loss of lives in over 30 Israeli 
towns and settlements. Israel retaliated in kind and the situa- 
tion deteriorated. A cease-fire was arranged on July 24 through 
the mediation efforts of U.S. envoy Philip Habib, who enlisted 
Saudi Arabia to help persuade the pLo to accept the cease-fire. 
Cross-border shelling ceased, but the pLo reportedly bolstered 
its artillery power and strengthened its armed units which at 
the end of 1981 numbered some 20,000 men. 

The IDF continued its orderly withdrawal from Sinai and 
its new deployment in the Negev. In November 1981 one of 
the two U.S. built air-bases was handed over to the Israel Air 
Force and became operational. 

At the end of the year, Defense Minister Ariel Sharon an- 
nounced his plan to reorganize the Defense Ministry in order 
to bring about better control and greater efficiency. This led 
to a work conflict with the civilian workers of the ministry. 
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Major changes were also announced in the high command of 
the 1pF with the retirement of two generals and study leaves 
for two others. The term of office of Chief of Staff Raphael Ei- 
tan was extended to an unprecedented fifth year. 

The next decade was marked by four major events. The 
first was the war in Lebanon (1982-85); the second was the 
slow withdrawal from Lebanon (1985); the third was the out- 
break of the first Intifada (1987); and the fourth, Israel’s expe- 
rience during the 1991 Gulf War. 

The decision to go to war in Lebanon was the result of 
many factors, among them the desire to put an end to the 
emerging PLO mini-state in Southern Lebanon and the de- 
struction of the pLo forces, headquarters, and supply depots 
strewn throughout Southern Lebanon. There was a feeling 
that once the PLo would disappear from the Middle Eastern 
scene, Israel would find it easier to negotiate with Palestinian 
leaders in the territories under its control who would be free to 
deal directly with Israel. There was hope that war in Lebanon 
would bring about Israel-Syria negotiations over the future 
of that country. Above all, there was the desire to free Galilee 
from the constant threat of shelling and attacks by Pio ele- 
ments. There was also the aspiration to bring about the cre- 
ation of a central government in Lebanon, which would be 
able to demand the withdrawal of Syrian forces from Lebanon 
and eventually sign a peace treaty with Israel. 

The shooting of the Israel ambassador, Shelomoh Argov, 
in London by members of the Abu Nidal terrorist group on 
June 2, 1982, served as the reason for Israel to enter Lebanon 
on June 6, 1982. Announcing the military action and the code- 
name “Peace in Galilee,” Israel said it was aimed at clearing a 
zone of 40 miles from its borders from the PLo. It stated that 
if Syrian forces would remain neutral, Israel would not attack 
them. Within one week, Israeli forces occupied most of South- 
ern Lebanon, reaching the outskirts of Beirut. Hopes that the 
Lebanese Christian forces under the command of Basheer Ge- 
mayel, with whom prior coordination existed, would join the 
war did not materialize. The 1pF did engage Syrian troops in 
various parts of Lebanon, culminating in the destruction of 
Syrian anti-aircraft missiles and the shooting down of close 
to 100 Syrian jet fighters and bombers. When a cease-fire 
was proclaimed on June 11, the Israel Defense Forces (1DF) 
deployed along the Beirut Damascus road and inside Beirut. 
It had captured vast quantities of PLO equipment, including 
tanks and artillery. To induce Yasser Arafat, trapped in West 
Beirut, to leave the city, the 1pF began to besiege West Beirut. 
During June, July, and August sporadic fighting continued in 
Lebanon while Israeli and American diplomats sought a dip- 
lomatic solution that would enable the pLo to depart from 
Lebanon. An arrangement was reached in late August and 
the pLo withdrew on September 1, moving its headquarters 
to Tunis. Technically the war aims were achieved. 

However, already in mid-June, there was growing dissent 
in Israel over the continued war in Lebanon and over its final 
aims. For the first time during the war, Israelis were question- 
ing its aims and the real intent of the political leadership. The 
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public was shocked when elements of the Lebanese Christian 
forces carried out a massacre of hundreds of Palestinians in 
two refugee camps Sabra and Shatilla in Beirut on September 
16-18. A demonstration in Tel Aviv, with an estimated 400,000 
protestors, forced the government to appoint a commission 
of inquiry. The final report of the Kahan Commission did not 
blame the 1pF for the massacre, but found it indirectly respon- 
sible for not anticipating the consequences of the Christian 
forces’ entry into West Beirut. It recommended the removal 
of the defense minister and other senior officers from their 
posts. By then, there had been over 200 Israeli casualties in 
Lebanon. The impact of the war on the morale of the IDF was 
highly negative. A new chief of staff, General Moshe Levy, re- 
placed General Rafael Eitan in April 1983 and began to plan 
a slow disengagement in Lebanon. A political agreement en- 
tered into with Lebanon on May 17, 1983, enabled the 1pF to 
start a slow withdrawal south. In the next two years the IDF 
remained in Southern Lebanon, becoming embroiled in ethnic 
conflict there, and the number of its casualties mounted. The 
Shamir government insisted on remaining in Lebanon until 
a political settlement would be worked out, refusing to admit 
that the war in Lebanon was erroneous and yielded few ben- 
efits. In retrospect it can be seen that the war did destroy the 
PLO infrastructure in Lebanon, dealt a massive blow to the 
Syrian army, and resulted in the pLo losing its predominant 
position in Palestinian politics. But the PLO was replaced in 
Southern Lebanon by Shi'ite forces whose attacks on the IDF 
caused many casualties and hastened the decision to withdraw 
from that country. 

The decision was made by the Government of National 
Unity on January 14, 1985. The withdrawal was carried out in 
three stages and by the summer of 1985 IDF units were de- 
ployed in the newly created Security Zone north of the Israel- 
Lebanon border. Between 1982 and 1985 Israeli casualties in 
Lebanon reached 651 dead and thousands wounded. 

During the next two years, the Israel defense establish- 
ment, under Defense Minister Yizhak Rabin, learned the les- 
sons of the war in Lebanon, created the Territorial Forces 
Command, deepened strategic cooperation with the United 
States on many levels, and modernized the 1pF’s equipment. 
In the ongoing war against terrorism, the IDF carried out a 
daring aerial attack on the pLo headquarters in Tunis on Oc- 
tober 1, 1985. 

Chief of Staff Moshe Levy completed his term of office 
in 1986 and was replaced by General Dan Shomron who con- 
tinued to modernize the force and prepare it for any even- 
tuality. Israel’s main threat was seen to be from Syria, then 
busy building its own forces and seeking strategic parity 
with Israel. The continued Iraq-Iran war, a working peace 
with Egypt, and friendly relations with Jordan gave Israel a 
respite, and it could concentrate its efforts on stemming ter- 
rorist attacks against its own territories and against Israeli 
citizens and facilities overseas. Many achievements were re- 
corded in that struggle. 

At the end of 1987 the 1pF was plunged into another, and 
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wholly new, arena. On December 9, 1987 Palestinian Arab riot- 
ing erupted which soon developed into an uprising known as 
the Intifada. It was led by young Palestinians who despaired of 
the prolonged Israeli occupation, the political deadlock, their 
own frustrations with both the local Palestinian leadership and 
that of the pLo, and their despair over the failure of the Arab 
states to resolve their plight. The 1pF now had to deal with civil 
disobedience, initially with stones and sticks, and since 1991 
with growing cases of shooting and stabbing of Israeli civil- 
ians and soldiers in the West Bank and the Gaza Strip as well 
as inside Israel. Young Israeli recruits faced young Palestin- 
ians armed with stones, sticks, knives, and firearms. It was a 
new kind of struggle for which the IDF was not prepared. Soon 
moral and ethical dilemmas arose. When can a soldier fire on 
Arabs? Should he carry out what he may consider an illegal 
order? There were a number of cases in which 1pF soldiers 
were court-martialed for illegal actions, including the killing 
of innocent bystanders. The Israeli settlers in the areas accused 
the 1pF of not being effective enough in protecting them and 
their settlements from attacks. Tension rose between the IDF 
and the settlers. The 1pF sought to minimize the attacks on 
Israelis, but were unable to stem the growing tide of killing of 
Palestinians by terrorists who accused them of collaborating 
with Israel. Between January 1991 and April 1993, 151 Israeli 
soldiers and civilians were killed in the Intifada, while 1,500 
Palestinians were killed by their own brethren. 

The 1prF, under the command of General Ehud Barak 
(chief of staff from April 1990), insisted that the solution to the 
Intifada must be a political and not a military one. But it did 
employ various methods to combat the Intifada, among them 
deportation (including the mass deportation of 415 *Hamas 
(Muslim fundamentalists) activists in December 1992), blow- 
ing up of homes of terrorists, curfews on selected areas, and 
occasionally the sealing off of the entire territories from Israel. 
By early 1993 it appeared that the Intifada had assumed new 
dimensions, focusing more on killing of Israelis in the hope 
that public opinion would force the Rabin government to de- 
cide on unilateral withdrawal from the territories in general 
and from the Gaza Strip in particular. 

The 1991 Gulf War caught Israel unprepared for Scud 
missile attacks against major urban centers. For the first time 
in its history, Israel did not mount a pre-emptive strike at en- 
emy targets, neither did it retaliate after it was attacked. By so 
doing, Israel adhered to an American request not to become 
involved in the war against Saddam Hussein. In return it re- 
ceived additional U.S. military aid and weapons. During the 
war there was close cooperation between the Israel and Ameri- 
can high commands, and Israel was given advance warnings 
of incoming Scuds. By sheathing its sword, Israel won inter- 
national support and praises. 

The Gulf War ushered in the era of missile warfare into 
the Middle East. It became obvious that another war would 
be fought with non-conventional weapons. Israel, in close co- 
operation with the United States, began developing its Arrow 
anti-missile missile, which underwent successful preliminary 
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tests in 1992 and was due to be operational in the mid-1990s. 
One of the lessons drawn by the 1pF resulted in the establish- 
ment of the Home Front Command, to deal specifically with 
civil defense, as clearly the next war would not differenti- 
ate between soldier and civilians. The 1pF came under much 
criticism from the state comptroller for failure to provide the 
population with proper gas masks and other means of defense. 
Another consequence of the war was that with the diminution 
in Iraq's aggressive potential, Iran became considered as the 
major threat to Israel and to regional stability. Iran was the 
main backer of the Hamas, the fundamentalist Islamic group 
which opposed peace negotiations and a peace treaty with 
Israel. Reports of an Iranian nuclear weapons program meant 
that Israel had to find the adequate answer for the threat. Is- 
lamic fundamentalism had become the main danger to the 
governments of Israel, Egypt, Syria, and Saudi Arabia, as well 
as Algeria and Morocco. The IDF was poised at the end of 
1992 to deal with continued Intifada, the consequences of a 
peace process, and preparations for a possible future war that 
could utilize nonconventional weapons. In spite of the end of 
the Cold War and the disappearance of the Soviet Union as a 
major factor in the Middle East, certain Arab states that pre- 
viously relied on the U.S.S.R. for their armaments now sought 
weapons elsewhere and began to purchase surplus Soviet 
equipment and new weapons produced by China and North 
Korea. The arms race in the region continued despite efforts 
to stem it and talk about arms reduction within the frame- 
work of the Madrid peace process. 

While the Israel Defense Forces were not involved in the 
1993 secret negotiations that led to the Oslo Accords and the 
Israel-pLo Declarations of Principles, they became intimately 
involved in the negotiations for their implementation. Thus the 
IDF played a key role in the planning and execution of the with- 
drawal from Gaza and Jericho in May 1994 and in drawing up 
plans for re-deployment in the West Bank. At the same time, 
it continued to train its soldiers in the latest weapons systems, 
acquire modern military technology, and adjust its size and 
philosophy to the emerging peace process in the Middle East. 
While the threat from the immediate neighboring countries re- 
ceded gradually, with Israel and Syria holding negotiations for 
the future of the Golan Heights, Iraq and Iran loomed high as 
Israel’s major strategic threats. The growing possibility of both 
these countries acquiring nuclear capability in addition to the 
development of other non-conventional weapons, forced the 
IDF to devise new strategies to deal with this threat. 

The IDF continued to fight an almost daily war of attri- 
tion in Southern Lebanon against *Hizbollah terrorists who 
were armed and funded by Iran and tacitly aided by Syria. 
This was reflected in daily clashes causing casualties on both 
sides. Growing violence and the shelling of Israeli settlements 
in Galilee forced the 1pF to launch, in July 1993, Operation 
Accountability, during which time Lebanese civilian popula- 
tion abetting Hizbollah was driven north. The United States 
arranged an understanding whereby Israeli settlements would 
not be shelled. This arrangement, which had the tacit support 
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of Syria, seemed to work, but did not prevent clashes in the 
Security Zone in Southern Lebanon. 

Lt. General Amnon Likpkin-Shahak was appointed chief 
of staff on January 1, 1995, replacing Lt. General Ehud Barak. 
The new deputy chief of staff was Major General Matan Vilnai. 
Both had to deal increasingly with problems of how to keep 
the 1pF out of Israeli politics, a growing number of training 
and other accidents, and the eroding image of the 1pF, an or- 
ganization which previously was above national debate. They 
were also charged with the task of building a smaller, more 
compact, highly modern and efficient army. Whereas in 1985 
the defense budget was some 45% of the national budget, in 
1995 it dropped to some 25%, reflecting the new national re- 
alities and priorities. 

[Meron Medzini (2™ ed.)] 
The War against Terrorism 
Many important military and political events occurred dur- 
ing the post-Oslo period, but the focus of the period was the 
violent conflict between Palestinian terrorist groups and the 
Israeli army. Terrorist groups operated with the support of 
Yasser *Arafat. The beginning of this period was marked by 
mixed feelings of apprehension, doubts, and hopes that the 
peace process would bring an end to the protracted Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict. These hopes, which were accompanied 
by political measures, gave Europe and the United States con- 
fidence that a stable peace would finally be achieved in the 
Middle East. The Oslo Accords were seen as a milestone in 
achieving a settlement between the Palestinians and Israel. It 
was hoped that a peace treaty between the Palestinians and 
Israel would achieve stability in the Middle East. This was 
especially true after a peace treaty that was signed between 
Egypt and Israel (1981) and between Jordan and Israel (1994). 
However, these hopes were shattered. Instead of the Accords 
being implemented, hostile Palestinian terror activity broke 
out. Between 1995 and 2000, relations between the *Palestin- 
ian Authority (pa) and Israel were characterized by a lack of 
good faith and by instability. As time went on, it became clear 
to the State of Israel that the pa was not capable of implement- 
ing the agreement. This was due to the fact that the pa was in- 
capable of preventing terrorist attacks against Israeli citizens. 
According to the agreements, Arafat had undertaken to pre- 
vent all terrorist activity, but as time went on it became clear 
that not only was he not preventing terror activity but he was 
supporting it. The trust between the Israelis and the Palestin- 
ians evaporated, and it became impossible to implement the 
other agreements after the Oslo Accords. 

In September 2000, MK Ariel Sharon made a highly pub- 
licized visit to the Temple Mount. The visit aroused great anger 
among the Palestinians, who saw it as a threat to their control 
of the al-Aqsa mosque there, and brought on the beginning of 
the so-called al-Aqsa Intifada. The violence sparked by Sharon's 
visit became the moving force in the Palestinian war of terror. 
It escalated into a hostile conflict between the rpF and terror- 
ist groups operating from the Gaza strip, Judea, and Samaria 
against the citizens of Israel. Instead of promoting the Oslo Ac- 
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cords, the 1pF was forced to take military action against terror- 
ist groups. The mission of the 1pF was to fight and eliminate 
terrorist activity in order to restore security and peace to the 
citizens of Israel. The 1995-2005 period was characterized by 
the integration of political and military activities in which the 
prime minister and the chief of staff were involved. 

The 1pF, as the operative arm, which works under politi- 
cal directives, had become the main body fighting Palestinian 
terror. This was especially true because of the phenomenon 
of “suicide bombers.” The situation in this period created in- 
stability in Israeli society. The ordinary Israeli citizen felt less 
secure, and the future of the Oslo Accords was cast into doubt. 
The lack of stability in the political sphere caused a split in 
Israeli society. This is reflected in the fact that during this pe- 
riod there were five different governments. For the first time 
in Israel’s history a prime minister was assassinated as a result 
of the mounting tension. The 1pF’s response to Palestinian 
insurgence terror was Operation Defensive Shield, which be- 
gan on March 29, 2002. In a matter of days the 1pF had taken 
control of all the cities of the West Bank, in order to wipe out 
terrorism and prevent the suicide bombings. By the middle 
of 2004, the 1pF found itself in control of all of the West Bank 
and the Gaza Strip. For the first time since the beginning of 
the Intifada, there was a sharp decline in the amount of terror- 
ist activity. However, in spite of the fact that the 1pF had left 
Lebanon (2000), Israel still faced a threat from Hizbollah on 
the northern border, and the threat from the West Bank and 
Gaza Strip remained potentially explosive. In August 2005 the 
IDF withdrew from the Gaza Strip as well, after dismantling 
the Israeli settlements there (see *Gush Katif). 


1995-2000. Many events preceded this period both in the 
political and military arena. In September 1992 the first Oslo 
Accords were signed. It was emphasized in this agreement 
that the Palestinian Authority recognized Israel’s right to exist 
and took responsibility for preventing terrorist attacks against 
Israel and its citizens. Israel recognized the fact that the estab- 
lishment of the Palestinian Authority would be the first step 
towards the establishment of a Palestinian state. The obstacles 
that remained in implementing these agreements were the sta- 
tus of Jerusalem, the refugee problem, and the future borders 
of the Palestinian state. Parallel to the Oslo Accords, Hizbol- 
lah continued its terrorist activities along the northern bor- 
der. After the 1pF redeployed in 1985 along the security strip 
in south Lebanon, the army continued fighting terror with 
the cooperation of the residents of south Lebanon. As a result 
of Hizbollah’s increased terror activity, the 1pF stepped up its 
defensive activity in the security zone. This activity included 
patrols, ambushes, and raids to eliminate the terrorist lead- 
ers, with the massive use of aircraft, tanks, and artillery. From 
1991 Hizbollah began to launch Katyusha rockets against Jew- 
ish settlements along the northern border, especially Kiryat 
Shemonah. After a massive attack of Katyusha rockets, Israel 
responded with a campaign called Operation Accountability 
(Din ve-Heshbon) commencing July 23, 1993. During this cam- 
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paign, the Israeli Air Force attacked Hizbollah strongholds, 
Shr’ ite villages, and the cities of Tyre and Sidon. Fifty terrorists 
were killed and 3,000 citizens fled to the capital city of Beirut. 
After six days of fighting, both sides agreed to prevent attacks 
from their sides of the border. Between 1991 and 1995, 6,532 
terrorist operations were carried out against the Israeli army 
in which 77 soldiers were killed and 392 wounded. Parallel to 
the terrorist activity on the northern border, Palestinian ter- 
rorist organizations began to attack civilian targets in Israel's 
big cities. The Hamas, the Islamic Jihad, and later the Tanzim 
(al-Aqsa Brigades) began to use suicide bombers. The first sui- 
cide bombing occurred on April 16, 1993, when a car driven 
by a suicide bomber exploded near a group of soldiers in the 
vicinity of Beit El. From April 1993 to December 2000, hun- 
dreds of terrorist acts took place inside Israel, 20 of which were 
by suicide bombers. The main suicide bombings took place in 
Tel Aviv, Jerusalem, Netanyah, and Afulah. In these bombings, 
240 people were killed. Yitzhak Rabin, as prime minister, Ehud 
Barak, the chief of staff, and Amnon Lipkin-Shahak as his dep- 
uty, realized that terrorism had become a strategic threat to the 
existence of Israel. For the first time, fundamentalist Islamic 
Palestinian terror was defined as the main threat to Israel's ex- 
istence. The 1pF began to prepare for a war against terror, es- 
pecially against the suicide bombers. On February 25, 1995, Dr. 
Baruch Goldstein, a resident of Kiryat Arba, entered the Cave 
of the Patriarchs in Hebron with a semi-automatic weapon and 
killed 29 Palestinians praying in the mosque. In addition, an- 
other 101 Arabs were wounded. This event increased the ten- 
sion between the Palestinian Authority and the State of Israel. 
On May 4, 1994, the Cairo Agreement was signed between the 
pa and the government of Israel. This was a continuation of the 
Oslo Accords. According to this agreement, the Israeli govern- 
ment agreed to turn the control of the Gaza Strip and Jericho 
over to the pa. The continuation of suicide bombings proved 
to the Israeli government that Yasser Arafat was not capable of 
preventing terror attacks. This meant that Arafat was not able 
to fulfill the main condition of the Oslo Accords. As a result 
of the terror activity a large segment of Israeli society opposed 
the Oslo Accords. In spite of the great opposition to the Oslo 
process, Israel signed another interim agreement with the pa 
called Oslo B. On September 28, 1995, Rabin and Yasser Ara- 
fat signed the agreement with the backing of the U.S., Russia, 
the European Union, President Mubarak of Egypt, and King 
Hussein of Jordan. Ehud Barak, the chief of staff, had reserva- 
tions about the agreement because he did not believe that the 
pa would be able to carry it out. Under the direction of Rabin 
the army began to plan its redeployment in Judea and Samaria. 
The redeployment was carried out by Central Command head- 
quarters of the 1pF. It was based on the Oslo B agreement stip- 
ulating that the 1pF was to withdraw from all the major cities 
in Judea and Samaria and to transfer control to the pa. The 
redeployment plan was called Keshet Zeva’im (“Colors of the 
Rainbow’). In order to ensure security in Judea and Samaria, 
the IDF set up headquarters outside the cities. Division head- 
quarters in Judea and Samaria now had under its authority six 
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new brigade headquarters, dozens of battalion headquarters, 
and dozens of company headquarters. The new deployment 
expressed itself in the division of responsibility between the 
IDF and the pa according to Oslo B. The major Palestinian cit- 
ies were defined as Area a in which the pa was responsible for 
security and civilian administration. The areas outside the Pal- 
estinian cities, which included most of the Palestinian villages, 
were defined as Area B. In these areas, administrative authority 
was in the hands of the pa but security was the responsibility 
of the 1pF. The rest of the area was defined as Area c and un- 
der the full control of Israel. The deployment of the 1pF was 
based on three important principles: securing the main roads 
for Israeli settlers; the protection of settlements; and continu- 
ing anti-terrorist activities. The 1pF began to patrol the main 
arteries of Israeli transportation. In order to increase security 
on these roads, access to some of them was denied to the Pales- 
tinians. To ensure the security of the settlers, every settlement 
was given military reinforcement. In addition, patrol roads, 
security fences, watchtowers, and sometimes even tanks were 
positioned in the periphery of the settlements. To control the 
movement of the Palestinians, the 1pF deployed over a hun- 
dred checkpoints along the main roads of Judea and Samaria. 
The Ministry of Defense even invested money in armored 
buses for schoolchildren as well as armored ambulances and 
had armored convoys accompany them. 

In October 1994, a peace treaty was signed between Jor- 
dan and the State of Israel. This treaty changed the perception 
of security along their common border. Division and brigade 
commanders began to have regular meetings. A hotline was 
set up between the two armies to coordinate military activi- 
ties along both sides of the border. In spite of the improved 
relations, Jordanian-Palestinian soldiers fired upon Israeli pa- 
trols along the border. When in May 1996 a group of terror- 
ists killed three Israeli soldiers, Israeli and Jordanian soldiers 
worked together in Jordanian territory to eliminate the ter- 
rorists. The political conflict within Israeli led to the assassi- 
nation of Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin on November 4, 1995, 
at a mass rally in support of the Oslo agreement. After this 
terrible event, Shimon Peres became prime minister. Terror- 
ist activities including suicide bombings continued. On Feb- 
ruary 25, 1996, a suicide bomber blew himself up on a bus in 
Jerusalem killing 26 people. Along with Palestinian terror- 
ist activity, the Hizbollah continued its operations along the 
northern border, which included a massive attack of Katyusha 
rockets against Israeli settlements. At the beginning of 1996, 
as a result of the rocket attacks, the settlements on the north- 
ern border had become in effect hostages of the Hizbollah. 
In response, the 1pF undertook Operation Grapes of Wrath 
(Invei Zaam) in southern Lebanon. The aim of this operation 
was to eliminate Hizbollah strongholds, to destabilize civilian 
life, and to put pressure on the Lebanese government to put 
an end to Hizbollah activities. 

In this operation, the 1DF used all of its forces, which in- 
cluded massive airpower, tanks, artillery, and the navy. Dur- 
ing the course of the operation, 770 Katyusha rockets fell on 
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Israel. Twenty-four citizens were wounded and three were 
killed. In the midst of Israel’s massive artillery attack, a Leba- 
nese village, Kefar Kana, was mistakenly hit and approximately 
100 people were killed. Another hundred were injured. Un- 
der the auspices of the Security Council, an understanding 
was reached between Israel, Lebanon, and Syria under which 
Lebanon and Syria would prevent the launching of Katyu- 
sha rockets against Israel. In this operation the 1pF demon- 
strated its tremendous capability in coordinating naval, air, 
and ground forces. Palestinian terror activity, parallel to the 
terror activity of the Hizbollah, forced the army to change its 
deployment and methods of warfare against terror. This was 
especially true as far as the suicide bombers were concerned. 
To achieve this aim, the IDF increased its forces, set up new 
military units, and increased the cooperation with the regular 
and border police in fighting terror. 

In May 1996, Benyamin Netanyahu (Likud) was elected 
prime minister of Israel, and Yizhak Mordecai was appointed 
minister of defense. At the end of September, in spite of the 
objections of the General Security Service, Netanyahu ordered 
the opening of the northern gate of the tunnel leading to the 
Western Wall of the Temple Mount in Jerusalem. This led to 
violent demonstrations in which 15 Israeli soldiers were killed, 
as well as 60 Palestinian soldiers and policemen. As a result, a 
summit meeting was held with Netanyahu, Arafat, King Hus- 
sein, and President Clinton participating. This summit led to 
the signing of the Hebron Agreement on January 17, 1997. By 
the end of the month, the pr had withdrawn from most of 
Hebron, except for Kiryat Arba, the Cave of the Patriarchs, 
and the Jewish Quarter (Bet Hadassah). 

Suicide bombings carried out by so-called shahidim (mar- 
tyrs) continued. In the summer of 1997, two suicide bombings 
took place in which 21 Jerusalemites were killed. The terrorist 
activities of the Islamic Jihad and the Hamas caused the IDF to 
increase its presence in the main city centers. Netanyahu or- 
dered the Mossad to eliminate Halad Mashal, one of the lead- 
ers of the Hamas. The attempt to assassinate him in Amman 
failed, and proved to be a great embarrassment for Israel. To 
improve relations, Israel agreed to Jordan’s request to release 
Palestinian prisoners. Among them was Sheikh Ahmad Yas- 
sin, the leader of the Hamas in Gaza. 

In February 1997, while transporting soldiers from Ma- 
hanaim in northern Israel to south Lebanon, two helicopters 
collided while flying above the settlement of She’ar Yashuv. 
Seventy-three fighters, officers, and crew were killed. It was 
the worse air disaster in the history of the Israeli Air Force. As 
a result, the air force commander decided to appoint a senior 
officer as coordinator of helicopter units. In addition, as part 
of the preparation of Israel’s defense against future threats, the 
Israel Space Agency began a program to launch space satel- 
lites. In coordination with Nasa, an Israeli astronaut began 
his training in Houston, Texas, in 1998. 

On October 23, 1998, President Clinton organized the 
Wye Summit, whose purpose was to implement the Oslo Ac- 
cords. It was agreed that the 1pF would continue withdrawing 
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from Judea and Samaria. In addition, an international airport 
was to be built in Gaza. As part of the agreement, the Pales- 
tinian National Council undertook to abolish sections of the 
Palestinian Convention that called for the destruction of the 
State of Israel. In July 1998, Shaul Mofaz was appointed chief 
of staff of the 1pF. On July 6, Ehud Barak was elected prime 
minister. He also held the portfolio of minister of defense. In 
his election campaign, Barak had promised to pull all Israeli 
forces out of Lebanon. 

On May 24, 2000, the 1pF withdrew from southern Leba- 
non. This was a unilateral decision not coordinated with the 
Lebanese or Syrian governments. This overnight withdrawal 
left the Israeli government and the army with two difficult 
problems. The first was the inability to support the soldiers 
of the South Lebanese Army. The second was the fact that the 
IDF did not have the time to build an electronic fence along the 
border. It took a year to complete the job, during which time 
the army had to patrol the border. The Northern Command 
of the 1pF was redeployed along the international border. Its 
operations were integrated with the air force, intelligence, and 
special units. The redeployment along the international border 
now legitimized Israel’s response to any attacks of Hizbollah. 
On May 7, 2000, three Israeli soldiers were abducted by the 
Hizbollah. In the ensuing investigation conducted by the 1pF 
a brigade commander was dismissed from his post and the 
advancement of a division commander was held up. 

Barak’s attempts to reach an agreement with the Syr- 
ians (on the Golan Heights) and the Palestinians (Judea and 
Samaria and Gaza) brought him face to face with Arafat and 
Clinton at Camp David in July 2000. In spite of the fact that 
Barak had agreed to give up 90% of Judea and Samaria, and 
even to give up sovereignty over the Arab neighborhoods in 
East Jerusalem, the summit failed. Clinton’s compromise pro- 
posals of December 2000, did not overcome the impasse be- 
tween Arafat and Barak. 

On September 28, two months before this proposal, Barak 
had given permission to Knesset member Ariel Sharon (Likud) 
to pay a publicized visit to the Temple Mount. His visit caused 
an outbreak of Palestinian violence that led to the involvement 
of the 1pF and the Border Police. As a direct result of the Pal- 
estinian riots, disturbances broke out among Israeli Arabs a 
month later. Thirteen Israeli Arab citizens were killed. The riots 
on the Temple Mount, the identification of the Israeli Arabs 
with the Palestinians, and the failure of the Camp David sum- 
mit led to the outbreak of the Al-Aqsa Intifada. This was char- 
acterized by Palestinian insurgency accompanied by intensive 
terrorist activity. The last few months of 2000 saw an increase 
in Palestinian terror attacks, Hizbollah terror, and especially 
the involvement of Israeli Arabs in terrorist activities within 
Israel. Israel reinforced its forces in Judea, Samaria, and Gaza 
and along the northern border. Arafat’s inability to prevent ter- 
ror against Israel and his rejection of Barak’s proposal at Camp 
David brought about a change in his strategy. Seeking the in- 
volvement of the international community by maintaining the 
volatile situation, Arafat began to give secret support to terror- 
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ist groups. Consequently he began to be viewed by the Israeli 
and the American governments as irrelevant to the peace pro- 
cess. The suicide bombings moved the 1pF to plan a military 
operation that would destroy the terrorist infrastructure and 
its leaders. The Israeli government instructed the 1pF to plan 
this campaign to restore security to Israeli citizens. 


2001-2005. On March 7, Ariel Sharon was elected as the 
prime minister of a national unity government and Binya- 
min Eliezar became minister of defense. During this period 
the suicide bombings continued. From December 2000 until 
April 2004, 541 civilians and soldiers were killed. As part of 
their policy, the terrorist organizations attempted to eliminate 
Israeli leaders. On October 17, 2001, the minister of tourism, 
Rehavam *Zeevi, was assassinated in a hotel in Jerusalem. On 
March 27, 2002, on the night of the Passover seder, a suicide 
bombing in the Park Hotel in Netanyah killed 30 civilians 
and wounded over a hundred. The prime minister, the min- 
ister of defense, and the chief of staff decided to take a dras- 
tic step in the war against terror. The ensuing military action 
was named Operation Defensive Shield (Homat Magen), with 
the following aims: 

a) The 1pF was to take over and control the cities and vil- 
lages that had become havens for terrorists; 

b) To arrest and capture terrorists and the leaders be- 
hind them; 

c) To confiscate all weapons; 

d) To eliminate terrorist installations, laboratories for 
making bombs, weapon-making factories, shelters for ter- 
rorists, and anyone carrying weapons who was endangering 
the security of Israel. 

Between January and March 2002, the 1pF had worked 
systematically to destroy the terrorist infrastructure. In March 
and April 2002, a decisive blow was struck in Operation De- 
fensive Shield, and from June 2002 until May 2003 the IDF 
completed its control of Judea and Samaria. From the middle 
of 2003 until 2004, the 1pF had stabilized its control of Judea 
and Samaria. Although according to the Oslo Accords some 
of these areas were in Area A, they returned to full control of 
the Israeli army. Operation Defensive Shield, which had be- 
gun on March 29, 2002, officially ended on May 10, 2002. In- 
fantry and tank units from the regular forces and the reserves 
participated in this operation. 

To improve its control over the forces in Judea and Sa- 
maria, a new divisional headquarters was set up which took 
over the responsibility for Bethlehem and Hebron. The take- 
over of Palestinian cities was carried out in a relatively short 
time, and with the exception of Jenin was carried out with vir- 
tually no casualties. In Jenin 27 soldiers were killed, 14 of them 
in the refugee camp. In Ramallah, Arafat and his command 
were trapped in the Mukata (the central command of the Pal- 
estinians in Ramallah). In Bethlehem, a number of terrorists 
took refuge in the Church of the Nativity and were forced to 
leave the country after an agreement. Alongside of Palestin- 
ian terror, the Hizbollah continued its attacks with the sup- 
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port of Syria and Iran. From the time the 1pF withdrew from 
Lebanon in May 2000, until July 2004, numerous attempts 
to attack Israeli soldiers and settlements took place along the 
northern border. During this period, 14 attempts were made 
by the Hizbollah to infiltrate Israel. As a result of these activi- 
ties, 13 soldiers and six civilians were killed. In addition, 54 
soldiers and 14 civilians were wounded. 

In June 2002, the American administration proposed its 
roadmap for peace in the Middle East. Because of its distrust 
of Arafat the Israeli government was not willing to implement 
the roadmap. This was the reason it began to erect a fence be- 
tween Israel and the Palestinians. The area on both sides of the 
fence included advanced technological early warning systems 
to prevent Palestinian terrorists from infiltrating into Israel. In 
the first stage, 132 kilometers were built and another 150 were 
being planned. The fence more or less followed the pre-Six- 
Day War “green line.” Thanks to the fence terrorist attacks de- 
creased by 75% in January-July 2004 in comparison with the 
same period the year before. Together with the 1pF’s activity 
along the security fence, the army began to eliminate terror- 
ist leaders in Gaza, and Judea and Samaria. Israel’s success in 
killing the chief terrorist leaders, and the lack of experience of 
their successors, contributed to the decline in terrorist activ- 
ity. In these killings the rpF integrated intelligence, advanced 
technology, and helicopters. 

In February 2003, the space mission of the American 
spaceship Columbia failed. The first Israeli astronaut, Col. Ilan 
Ramon, was killed in this mission. This disaster was a serious 
setback to Israel’s space program and curtailed Israeli- Amer- 
ican cooperation in space. Israel's space activity had become 
an important part of the state’s national security. 

In March 2003, the American army invaded Iraq in or- 
der to bring down the regime of Saddam Hussein. This was 
the end result of the terrorist attack by Al-Qaeda in New York 
on September 11, 2001. After the United States took over Iraq 
and had captured Saddam Hussein, terrorist activity against 
American soldiers in Iraq escalated. 

The success of the terrorists in Iraq encouraged Pales- 
tinian terror groups to increase their activity in Israel. In the 
beginning of 2004, Hamas escalated its activities in the Gaza 
Strip. As a result, the 1pF made strikes in Gaza and killed 
Sheikh Yassin and Aziz El Rantisi. These men had been the 
most prominent among Hamas leaders in encouraging terror 
attacks against Israel. After the murder of Tali Hatuel and her 
four daughters in Gush Katif in March 2004, the 1pF inten- 
sified its operations against terrorists in Gaza. During these 
operations, two armored vehicles loaded with explosives blew 
up and 13 Israeli soldiers were killed. In consequence, the 1DF 
began a campaign to destroy the terrorist infrastructure in 
Rafah and in particular the tunnels used for smuggling explo- 
sives from Egypt to the Gaza Strip. In this campaign 40 ter- 
rorists were killed and 56 houses were demolished. The cam- 
paign enabled the army to control the Philadelphi Corridor, 
thus creating a buffer zone that separated Egyptian territory 
from the Palestinians. 
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The terrorist groups in Gaza felt limited in their capabil- 
ity to infiltrate Israel and launch mortars and Kassam rockets. 
To upgrade the level of their attacks on Israel, the Palestinians 
tried to obtain weapons from outside sources. An example of 
this was the ship Karin a that tried to smuggle weapons from 
Iran to Gaza. This ship was captured by the Israeli Navy. It was 
then that the 1pF realized that Al-Qaeda and Hizbollah were 
working hand and hand with the Palestinians. 

The escalation of terrorist activities and the inability of 
the pa to advance the peace process led Prime Minister Sharon 
to announce a plan for unilateral withdrawal from Gaza. On 
April 28, 2004, this plan was made known to the public. The 
main idea of this proposal was to break the political stalemate 
with the pa and to minimize the friction with the Palestin- 
ians. The implementation of this plan would bring Gaza under 
Palestinian control and give a chance to the pa to prove their 
ability to prevent terrorist activities. On August 22, 2004, the 
disengagement task force was set up. A year later, in August 
2005, the IDF together with the police, removed the settlers of 
Gush Katif in the Gaza Strip from their homes, for the most 
part meeting with passive resistance, and then proceeded to 
dismantle the settlements. 

In this period, based on intelligence reports, the IDF re- 
defined the threats against the security of the State of Israel. 
These were as follows: 

a) The escalation of Palestinian terror through the use of 
long-range rockets on Israeli aircraft. 

b) Hizbollah activities on the northern border launching 
hundreds of rockets on Israeli settlements. 

c) The threat from Syria that could develop into a war of 
attrition along the Lebanese border and on the Golan Heights. 
In addition, there was the threat of the use of Scud missiles 
against Israeli targets in the center of the country. 

d) The ability of Iran to launch Shihab missiles on Israeli 
targets in the center of the country, and the possibility that 
they would develop nuclear capabilities within a short time. 

Along with these threats, Egypt and Saudi Arabia were 
amassing ballistic missiles. The Middle East was becoming a 
“powder keg” and this was endangering the security of Israel. 
The reality of this strategic situation forced Israel to develop 
advance response systems that would ensure Israel's military 
superiority and its deterrent ability. The increase in Israel’s 
military strength between 1995 and 2005 occurred in its na- 
val, land, and air forces. 

The Israel Space Agency, with the aim of maintaining a 
military advantage, developed a satellite system in this period. 
Its purpose was to gather intelligence and serve as a means of 
communication. In this period the satellites Shavit, Ofek, and 
Amos were launched. In spite of the Columbia disaster, coop- 
eration between the Israel Space Agency and Nasa continued. 
The Israel Aircraft Industry continued to be the main arm in 
developing advanced military weapons. In land combat, new 
technologies were developed. These included new means of 
artillery and an advanced tank Merkavah 4. In Operation De- 
fensive Shield the concept of “limited confrontation” (guerrilla 
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war) began to evolve. To improve means of combat, the IDF 
began equipping its soldiers with new guns (the Tavor) and 
began using lightweight armored jeeps. New anti-tank mis- 
siles and advanced night-vision binoculars were developed. 
The air force equipped itself with new helicopters (Blackhawk 
and Apache), and new aircraft (the F-15i and F-16i). These new 
fighter jets enabled Israel to reach enemy targets up to 4,000 
kilometers away (covering all of the Middle East). The navy ac- 
quired three new submarines (Dolphins) that enabled it to op- 
erate anywhere in the Middle East. Moreover, the navy devel- 
oped missile carriers that increased its ability to deter enemy 
threats. Israel's experience in the Gulf War (1991) led the 1pF 
to develop a defensive ballistic missile system in cooperation 
with the United States. As a part of its Arrow missile system 
a special radar device was created to act as an early warning 
system. In this period (2000-5), after a number of successful 
test launches the Arrow became an important factor in the 
defense of Israel. In addition, rockets and long-range missiles 
were developed for the land, air, and naval forces. In order to 
deal with new terrorist threats, Israel’s intelligence capabilities 
were upgraded. New means of gathering intelligence were de- 
veloped. This included unmanned aerial vehicles (UAv). 

In spite of the 1pF’s great military strength, it had to deal 
with the phenomenon of soldiers’ refusal to serve in protest 
against the Israeli occupation. In this period the number of 
young people refusing to serve in the army increased. In 2004, 
pilots and officers in special units published a letter in which 
they declared their refusal to serve in Judea, Samaria, and 
Gaza. In the 2005 evacuation of Gush Katif there were also 
isolated instances of refusal to carry out orders, but the extent 
of such incidents, at both ends of the political spectrum, were 
far rarer than had been feared. 

In addition to the strategic cooperation between Israel 
and the United States, Israel advanced its military coopera- 
tion with Turkey and India. Israel helped these countries to 
upgrade their tanks, aircraft, and military technology. 

As a result of terror activities all over the world, regular 
armies have begun to fight militant groups or even individual 
terrorists. This type of asymmetric combat is what character- 
izes the period. The greatest fear of the enlightened world is that 
fundamentalist Islamic groups will gain control of weapons of 
mass destruction. The threat is one which Israel deals with as 
well. In order to maintain national security, the State of Israel 
must remain superior in its deterrent systems and continu- 
ously improve its deterrent capabilities. Stability in the Middle 
East will only be achieved when peace agreements are signed 
between Israel and Syria, and Israel and the Palestinians. Un- 
til that time the Israel Defense Forces must meet all actual and 
potential military challenges. (For the clashes between Israel 
and Hizbollah in Lebanon in summer 2006, see “Israel, State 


of: Historical Survey.) [Gideon Netzer (2"4 ed.)] 
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ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 
THE PRE-MANDATE (LATE OTTOMAN) PERIOD 


Geography and Borders 

In September 1923 a new political entity was formally recog- 
nized by the international community. Palestine, or Erez Israel 
as Jews have continued to refer to it for 2,000 years, officially 
began its existence as a territory ruled by Britain under a man- 
date from the League of Nations. Since 1917, Britain had ruled 
the area as an occupier of territory belonging to a defeated en- 
emy (the Ottoman Empire), and since 1920, under the terms 
of a mandate assigned by the post-World War 1 San Remo 
Conference and ratified by the League in July 1922. 

The 27,009-square-kilometer area of Mandatory Pales- 
tine stretched from the shore of the Mediterranean Sea east 
to the Jordan River and the Dead Sea, and to the Aravah Val- 
ley to the Gulf of Eilat (Akaba). It was in this territory that 
Britain had promised the Zionist movement, in the words of 
the *Balfour Declaration of November 2, 1917, to allow the 
“establishment in Palestine of a national home for the Jew- 
ish People.” This language was incorporated into the League 
Mandate, which also provided for the establishment of the 
*Jewish Agency. In order to accommodate the British com- 
mitment to the Zionists, the Palestine Mandate alone, unlike 
the other Middle East mandates of the League to the British 
and French, did not provide for the eventual self-rule and in- 
dependence of the local population, which at the time was 90 
percent Palestinian Arab. 

The September 1923 borders of Palestine differed from 
those of the 1920 mandate, which included the almost 90,000 
square kilometers east of the Jordan River. That area remained 
part of the British Mandate until its independence in 1946, but 
was split administratively by Britain from Palestine in May 
1923 and ruled autonomously as the Emirate of Transjordan. 
The Mandate was divided in this way in part as the result of 
the British government's decision, proposed in the Churchill 
White Paper of 1922, to exclude the area east of the Jordan 
from the scope of the Balfour Declaration. 

The borders shared by Mandatory Palestine with two 
other newly established political entities - Lebanon and Syria 
to the north and northeast, both under a League mandate to 
France - were the result of lengthy negotiations, from 1916 
through 1922, between Britain and France. The final border 
settlement was part of a comprehensive agreement that also 
involved the creation of Iraq (as a British mandate) and the 
splitting of its spoils. These included, among other things, the 
allocation of shares of the Iraq Petroleum Corporation, which 
held exclusive oil concessions in that territory. 
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Palestine’s border with Egypt, which left the Sinai Pen- 
insula on the Egyptian side, was set along a virtually straight 
line from Rafa on the Mediterranean to Akaba on the Red 
Sea. The British, in occupation of Egypt since 1882, had im- 
posed this line on the sultan in 1906 as a border between the 
two districts, which were both nominally part of the Ottoman 
Empire. 

These borders had great significance for future develop- 
ments, and not only because of the small size of the Jewish 
state as it emerged 25 years later. The country is located in a 
semi-arid zone abutting the desert, and the location of the 
northern and northeastern borders determined the available 
water supply, which in turn determined the eventual develop- 
ment and structure of its farming sector. 


The Genesis of the Jewish Resettlement Effort 

For centuries, the area that formally became known as Pales- 
tine in the early 1920s had been an outpost of the declining 
Ottoman Empire. It had a Jewish community of fewer than 
10,000 — in 1800 it was less than three percent of the popula- 
tion. A total of 275,000 people lived in that geographical area 
by that time, and the very small Jewish communities were in 
the four “holy cities” of *Jerusalem, *Hebron, *Tiberias, and 
*Safed, and focused primarily on Torah study and religious 
activities. For their livelihood, these communities relied al- 
most exclusively on contributions from Jewish communities 
in the Diaspora. 

The late 18"- and 19"-century Industrial Revolution in 
Western and Central Europe that sparked unprecedented 
economic growth in those countries ultimately spilled over 
in the closing decades of the 19" century to Europe's fringes, 
including the eastern shore of the Mediterranean among 
other places. It brought in its wake a major transformation in 
travel and trade in the form of railroad and steamship trans- 
port. The construction of the Suez Canal (opened 1869) was a 
clear expression of that process, which was also stimulated by 
the growing interest in the area by the European powers and 
competition among them for a stake there. It put the “Holy 
Land” on the tourist and pilgrimage maps of Europe, as well 
as on the political maps of its major powers. 


ALIYAH AND THE TRANSFORMATION OF THE SOCIAL 
STRUCTURE OF THE YISHUV. The emergence of the Zionist 
Movement (see *Zionism) in the closing decades of the 19% 
century, and the spread of its message among the rapidly grow- 
ing Jewish communities in Eastern and Western Europe was, 
of course, closely linked to the economic growth and political 
expansion occurring at the time in Europe, which contributed 
to the mass emigration of Jews from Eastern Europe, mainly 
from the Russian Empire, which at that time had barely ini- 
tiated its industrialization drive, to Central and Western Eu- 
rope, and beyond the Atlantic to the United States. A small 
portion of this mass emigration, reacting to the first pogroms 
in southern Russia in the 1880s and inspired by the Zionist 
notion of a “return to the land of the Patriarchs,” reached 
Palestine. These immigrants to Palestine marked the begin- 
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ning of the First Aliyah of 1882-1903. The Hebrew term ali- 
yah, dating from the Second Temple period and referring to 
the pilgrimage to Jerusalem on the three Jewish festivals, was 
soon adopted to describe the waves of Zionist immigration to 
Palestine. 

The impact of the first stage of that flow appears already 
in the population data of 1890, which provides the first reli- 
able estimate of Palestine’s population: in the 1880s, the Jew- 
ish community grew by 80 percent to 43,000, or about eight 
percent of the total population, compared to a negligible per- 
centage at the beginning of the nineteenth century and just 
five percent in 1882, when the first wave of Zionist immigra- 
tion began to reach the country. 

Table 1 offers a first glimpse of the rapidly changing struc- 
ture of the Jewish community in response to the First Aliyah, 
1882-1903, when there was an annual average of 1,000-1,500 
immigrants during the 20-year period between 1882 and 1903. 
This shows in terms of change the size of the Jewish popula- 
tion in Jerusalem and in the three other holy cities (Hebron, 
Tiberias, and Safed, not shown) as a proportion of the total 
Jewish population. In 1882 the Jewish community in Jerusalem 
plus 3,000-4,000 Jews living in the three other holy cities con- 
sisted of about 20,000 people, of a total of 24,000. Yet dur- 
ing the short eight-year interval between 1882 and 1890, the 
proportion fell from 71 percent to about 58 percent of the to- 
tal Jewish community. These figures underline the predomi- 
nance through 1882 of the old yishuv (Jewish community in 
Palestine) - the mission of which, as conceived by its mem- 
bers, was to maintain the presence of Jews in Jerusalem in 
the vicinity of Judaism's holiest site, the Temple Mount, and 
its Western Wall, the Kotel. Among this sector of the com- 
munity, the study of the Talmud in the yeshivah was deemed 
the only worthy activity, a belief that precluded its members 
from engaging in economic activity. The 1890 population fig- 
ures show that this sector was still the majority of the Jewish 
population. However, these figures also indicate that within 
a very short period — just eight years — its share of the popu- 
lation was significantly reduced. 

Table 2 shows the gross and net immigration figures 
through 1947, the last year before the establishment of Israel. 


THE FIRST AGRICULTURAL SETTLEMENTS: 1882-1902. The 
establishment of *Mikveh Israel as an agricultural board- 
ing school near Jaffa in 1870 signaled a change in the Jewish 
community's attitude toward the modern world, marking the 
beginning of its adaptation to the urban-industrial economy 
rapidly spreading outward from Europe. A full decade passed 
before Karl *Netter was able, with financing from and on be- 
half of the *Alliance Israélite Universelle, the organization set 
up by Jewish notables in France, to transform the school into 
a functional operation. Under its influence, and following the 
example of Petah Tikvah (the first modern Jewish settlement, 
founded in 1878 by an enterprising group from Jerusalem), 
six agricultural settlements were established near Jaffa and 
in the eastern Galilee in the first half of the 1880s, populated 
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Table 1. Population in Mandatory Palestine and Its Major Towns' 

















1882 1890 1914 1922 1931 1939 1944 1947 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
Population: Total (500,000) 532,000 689,000 768,000 1,036,000 1,505,000 1,748,000 1,970,000 
Jews 24,000 43,000 94,000 85,000 175,000 449,000 536,000 630,000 
Arabs? 476,000 489,000 595,000 683,000 861,000 1,056,000 1,212,000 1,340,000 
Major towns: 
Jerusalem: Total 31,000 42,000 70,000 63,000 91,000 - 152,000 - 
Jews 17,000 25,000 45,000 34,000 51,000 - 92,000 - 
Arabs 14,000 17,000 25,000 29,000 40,000 - 60,000 - 
Jaffa: Total 11,000 23,000 46,000 50,000 55,000 - 94,000 - 
Jews 1,000 3,000 13,000 9,000 8,000 - 28,000 - 
Arabs 10,000 20,000 33,000 41,000 47,000 - 66,000 - 
Haifa: Total 6,500 8,700 20,000 25,000 50,000 - 129,000 - 
Jews 500 1,700 3,000 6,000 16,000 (48,000) 66,000 - 
Arabs® 6,000 7,000 17,000 19,000 34,000 - 63,000 - 
Tel Aviv - - 1,500 15,000 47,000 (160,000) 166,000 - 
Notes: 


a 
2. 


3. 
4. 
5. 


Figures rounded to the nearest one thousand. 

The dominant component of the Arab population was Muslims. The total number of Arabs includes Muslims, Christians, and a minuscule group of “others.” 
were about 15 percent of the Arab community in 1922, 11.4 percent in 1931, and almost 12 percent in 1944. 

The estimate refers to 1910. 

The population figure refers to 1886-87. 

The relative size of the Christian and Muslim communities in Haifa was altogether different from that in the total Arab population in Mandatory Palestine. In 1922 Christians 
were about 40 percent of the Arab population of Haifa; while their share of the total Arab population declined during the Mandatory period, in 1944 the Christian community 
in Haifa grew to about 43 percent of the total Arab population in that town. 


Christians 


See Bibliography for main statistical sources. 


Table 2. Aliyah — Immigration, Net Immigration, and Immigration Ratios' 














Immigration Net Immigration Ratio — %? 

Wave of Immigration Period (1) (2) (3) 
First Aliyah 1882-1903 20,000 — 30,000 

Second Aliyah 1904-1914 35,000 — 40,000 

Third—Fourth Aliyah 1919-1931 117,000 87,000 (92.0) 
Fifth Aliyah 1932-1939 248,000 229,000 80.0 
Postwar Aliyah 1940-1947 101,000 92,000 a 
Total 1922-1945 407,000 396,000 73.0 
Total 1919-1947 466,000 408,000 = 
Arabs 1922-1945 a 49,000° 8.5 

Notes: 


1. 
2. 
3. 


Figures are rounded to the nearest one thousand. 

Ratio of net immigration to the corresponding increase of the Jewish population in the relevant time interval. 

Upper round estimate. 

It was the revival of immigration during the single decade of the Second Aliyah, from 1904 to 1914, which finally changed the balance between the old and the new 
yishuv in favor of the latter. Using the same yardstick — the population of the Jewish community in Jerusalem as a proportion of the total Jewish population — the share of 
the old yishuv was already only 48 percent by 1914. This figure does exclude the old yishuv communities in the three other Holy Cities, but implicitly includes the whole 
Jewish population of Jerusalem in the old yishuv. Yet, already by that time a significant number of Jerusalem’s Jews were productively employed in trades and services, 
and they considered themselves members of the Zionist movement. This was true, to an even greater extent, of the Jewish communities in *Jaffa and its new Jewish 
suburb *Tel Aviv, in *Haifa, and in the rural settlements (Table 3). A 60-40 percent ratio of new yishuv to old yishuv would thus better approximate the comparative size 
of these two components of the Palestine Jewish community by 1914. The new yishuv was by that time clearly in the vanguard of Zionist-inspired activity. Its mission 
according to the Zionist vision and design was nothing less than creating the economic and political infrastructure of the future Jewish state in Palestine. 


by new immigrants from czarist Russia and Romania. These 
colonies represented an attempt to implement the notion of 
the “Resettlement of the Land of the Patriarchs” articulated 
by the new Zionist organizations then surfacing throughout 
the Russian *Pale of Settlement, following a wave of pogroms 
in 1881. One of the six settlements was *Gederah, established 
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on the southern coastal plain in 1884 by *Bilu, an organization 
of Jewish students in Russian universities. 

The founding of these rural settlements naturally re- 
quired substantial capital investment. The first stage of the 
settlement process involved the acquisition of land. through 
1918 this had to be done under the Ottoman land code, which 
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endowed vague property rights in land in most areas subject 
to its jurisdiction and which did not maintain a systematic 
method of land registration and property rights. The latter 
were of a bewildering variety, the legacy of the semifeudal 
system that had existed for ages. On top of that was the hos- 
tility of the Ottoman authorities to Jews’ acquisition of land, 
which raised the cost of purchasing real estate. 

With limited means at their disposal, these six settle- 
ments, with a population of about 500 (Table 3), soon came 
to grief. Their survival, and indeed the entire resettlement ef- 
fort, would soon have collapsed but for the appearance on 
the scene in 1883 of Baron Edmund *Rothschild. For the en- 
suing two decades Baron Rothschild offered encouragement, 
financial support, and expertise to the resettlement effort. His 
funding of that experiment, which helped increase the num- 
ber of these settlements to 22 by 1900 (Table 3) was 20 times 
greater than the funds channeled for that purpose by the other 
Jewish organizations as “grants in aid” to the resettlement 
drive. 

The teething problems of that experiment were not due 
only to the shortage of funds to finance the buildup of capi- 
tal stock. There was also the pioneers’ lack of experience and 
know-how in farming. Furthermore, the French farm experts 
hired by Baron Rothschild to guide the settlers knew little of 
local conditions, including the native climate, soil, and pests 
specific to Palestine. 

Given their experience and the vision of Baron Roth- 
schild, who was aware of the biblical image of the “land of 
corn and wine,’ their choice of crops focused inevitably on 
high-cost and time-intensive grapes as the main product of 
these settlements. Viniculture did not provide year-round 
employment. Maintaining this kind of farming operation 
entailed hiring seasonal labor, which in practice meant in- 
digenous Arabs paid the prevailing low wage. Furthermore, 
though each farming household had its own plot, it had to fol- 
low the instructions of an administrator put in charge of the 
settlements by the Baron, thus eroding personal responsibil- 
ity and enterprise among the settlers. To absorb the output of 
these vineyards Rothschild built two major wine cellars, one 
in *Rishon le-Zion for the southern settlements and the other 
in *Zikhron Yaakov for the northern settlements. Subsidized 
by his funds, these first two industrial enterprises in Palestine 
paid above European market prices for the grape crop. Europe 
was the inevitable destination of their output. 

These pioneer agricultural settlements experienced se- 
vere problems in their early years. The acquisition of farming 
know-how through “learning-by-doing” required time. And 
so did the emergence of entrepreneurs and entrepreneurial 
knowledge, and the accumulation of equity by farm house- 
holds. These were evidently the necessary conditions for free- 
ing settlers from the shackles of the Baron’s bureaucracy and 
the benefit of his funding. 

In spite of these tribulations, the groundwork of the re- 
settlement movement was laid in the last two decades of the 
19" century. This is evident in the number of Jewish rural set- 
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tlements, which expanded to 22 by 1900, as Baron Rothschild 
wound up his organization, granting the settlers the land and 
the two wine cellars and other elements of infrastructure set 
up by him, thus putting the settlements on an independent 
footing. By that time, they had a population of 5,000, or ten 
times the number of settlers in 1882. There was a similar ex- 
pansion by this time of Jewish-owned land, half of which was 
in rural areas (Table 3), although the total amount was neg- 
ligible; indeed it was small even in proportion to size of the 
Jewish population, which had grown to 50,000. 

Despite their shortcomings, the efforts of the first wave 
of settlers opened the way for things to come. They led to the 
emergence of a community of experienced farmers and ag- 
ricultural entrepreneurs and taught some highly significant 
lessons to Zionist leaders just as the *World Zionist Organi- 
zation, established in 1897, was coming into its own. They sug- 
gested that a near-European living standard was a necessary 
condition for the survival of Jewish farming in Palestine, and 
that this required not only substantial capital investment, but 
also the diversification of the prevailing agricultural econ- 
omy - the single-crop farming pursued, by and large, by the 
first generation of Jewish settlements. By the turn of the cen- 
tury these settlements resembled the European colonies in 
southeast Asia and Africa with their monocultural planta- 
tions producing commercial crops for world markets and ex- 
clusively dependent on indigenous seasonal labor. The domi- 
nance of Arab workers in the Jewish settlements reproduced 
the situation in the European colonies. 

These features were of course inconsistent with the grand 
scheme formulated by the World Zionist Organization under 
the leadership of Theodor *Herz] (1897-1904). Its declared ul- 
timate objective — the establishment of a Jewish State in Pales- 
tine - was a response to rising overt antisemitism in Europe 
and the increasing poverty of Jewish communities, especially 
in Eastern Europe, which had hardly been touched by the In- 
dustrial Revolution but were experiencing a population ex- 
plosion. These conditions induced mass emigration. In pur- 
suit of its ultimate goal, Zionism envisioned the immediate 
building up of a self-sustaining economy in Palestine, offer- 
ing a reasonable standard of living as a necessary condition 
for inducing a significant fraction of the huge Jewish emigra- 
tion from Eastern Europe to move to Palestine rather than to 
Western Europe and to the United States. The Zionists called, 
therefore, for a major revision of the Palestine resettlement 
strategy. 


THE SECOND ALIYAH AND THE NOTION OF MIXED 
FARMING. The Second Aliyah started in 1904, in response 
to another set of pogroms in Russia in 1903-04. In the suc- 
ceeding decade, ending with the outbreak of World War 1 in 
1914, it brought about 40,000 Jewish immigrants to the shores 
of Palestine. This was indeed only a small fraction of the Jew- 
ish emigration from Eastern Europe during that decade, about 
three percent, but it was substantially larger than the total in- 
flow of the First Aliyah of 1882-1903 (Table 2). 
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Table 3. Jewish Agriculture Settlements, Rural Population, Farm Output, and Land Possession, 1882-1947 





























Output? Land Irrigated Area 
(In Thousands of (In Thousands of Dunams) 
Dunams') 
Year Rural Rural Total Mixed Citrus Total Rural Citrus Mixed Total 
settlements population’ farming groves farming 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10)=(8)+(9) 

A. Jewish Sector - - 
1882 6 500 - a a 23 = - a - 
1900 22 5,000 = - = 218 114 oa - = 
1914 47 12,000 - - a 418 230 - - a 
1921 - = 80 79 80 - - = oe - 
1922 79 15,000 100 100 100 575 387 10 - - 
1931 129 38,000 445 277 678 1,008 - 70 13 83 
1935 a - 646 469 890 - - 153 16 169 
1936 199 89,000 846 481 1,349 1,232 626 155 = - 
1939 254 = 1,248 622 2,112 - - 156 46 202 
1941 259 113,000 - - a 1,544§ 1,318° 131 77 208 
1945 - a - = a - = 120 95 215 
1947 308 153,000 = - - 1,660 1,380 120 115 235 
B. Arab Sector 
1922 - 478,000 100 100 100 - - 19 = - 
1931 me 577,000 141 131 355 = - 52 - rs 
1935 = - 218 122 841 = - 125 - = 
1939 - = 244 136 966 - - 143 - - 
1944 - 788,000 - - - - - - = cd 

Notes: 

1. Rounded to the nearest thousand. Figures for the Arab sector include nomads. 

2. Real farm output. 

3. Rounded to the nearest thousand dunams. 

4. The figure refers to 1942. 

5. The figure refers to 1933. 


Students and other young people, many inspired by the 
socialist ideology spreading at that time in the Jewish commu- 
nities of Eastern Europe and which they attempted to wed to 
Zionism, were the dominant group in this wave of immigra- 
tion. Their arrival in Palestine had an immediate effect on the 
old settlements, and particularly on the direction and features 
of the resettlement process. It soon led to a major transfor- 
mation in the structure of Jewish agriculture, particularly the 
employment of Jewish labor. The slogan “avodah ivrit” (“Jew- 
ish labor”), so much a part of the vocabulary of the post-1903 
Socialist Zionist immigrants, reverberated for the next three 
decades in the politics of the Yishuv, and inspired the restruc- 
turing of Zionist settlement policy. 

The *Palestine Office set up by the World Zionist Organi- 
zation in 1908 in Jaffa, under the direction of a new immigrant, 
Arthur *Ruppin, adopted avodah ivrit as its guiding principle. 
Ruppin identified the reliance of the late 19"-century settle- 
ments on Arab labor as their Achilles’ heel, particularly as it 
limited their capacity to absorb new immigrants. The employ- 
ment of Jewish labor was accordingly specified as the instru- 
ment to promote Jewish economic viability and growth. The 
Palestine Office proceeded to implement the avodah ivrit strat- 
egy in its chosen first line of activity, forestation, which soon 
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became one of the symbols of the Zionist resettlement effort. 
With the modest funds at its disposal it initiated the planting 
of the Herzl Forest in *Ben Shemen and Huldah in 1908, rely- 
ing exclusively on Jewish labor, as insisted on by the vocifer- 
ous claims of Jewish workers, whose ranks were by that time 
swelled by newcomers of the Second Aliyah. 

Furthermore, to promote the success of the new immi- 
grants who out of ideological conviction volunteered to go into 
agriculture, the Palestine Office determined that it should pro- 
vide basic training in farming. This decision led to the estab- 
lishment of Ben Shemen, one of the first settlements founded 
and financed by the Zionist organizations, as an agricultural 
experiment and training facility. 

A second foundation of the resettlement strategy ad- 
opted by the Palestine Office was the promotion of mixed 
farming, involving grain, fodder, vegetable, dairy and poul- 
try production. This kind of agriculture promised a balanced 
year-round demand for labor and correspondingly stable em- 
ployment and income throughout the seasons, unlike single- 
product plantation farming. The Palestine Office launched an 
experiment along these lines in two new settlements in the 
north, Kinneret and Deganyah, established in 1908 and 1909 
respectively. 
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Table 3a. Socioeconomic Composition of Jewish Rural Settlements 

















Year Private Enterprise’ Cooperatives -Moshavim _Collectives - Kibbutzim Others? Total 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
1922 64 2 12 1 79 
1931 82 10 30 4 126 
1936 76 70 48 5 199 
1947 60 117 124 7 308 
Notes: 


1. Though private farm settlements were still established over time, many of the older settlements grew rapidly and were transformed into urban entities in which manufacturing 
and services dominated occupation more and more. With some lag this was formally recognized by the authorities, which designated them urban settlements. Hence 


the reduction of the number of private rural settlements from 1930 onwards. 
2. Agricultural school (Mikveh Israel, Kadoorie, etc... 


These two settlements opened the door to another ven- 
ture, which dominated Zionist resettlement policy for de- 
cades to come. Deganyah soon became the forerunner of 
settlements based on the “self-labor” principle: it was to be 
manned by a group of Jewish workers and run as an autono- 
mous economic entity - operating as a collective of its mem- 
bers. These settlements were allocated land and provided with 
basic capital - equipment, working capital, and housing - in 
the form of loans and credit from the Zionist authorities. Run- 
ning production activity on their own, they were required to 
pay rent and to repay their debt, including interest, on a long- 
term schedule. The land was nationalized, the property of the 
Keren Kayemet Leyisrael (*Jewish National Fund), set up by 
the World Zionist Organization to purchase and own property. 
It was to be leased to its cultivators in perpetuity. 

The requirement to pay rent and repay loans and credit 
allocations with interest was a major incentive for agricultural 
settlements to move into mixed farming, since this structure, 
involving immediately marketable products in urban markets, 
offered a cash flow which could provide a current income and 
the means to meet financial commitments. Thus efficient pro- 
duction made feasible by self-employed labor would assure the 
settlements’ financial viability. The rapid expansion of urban 
markets, which was indeed a fact of life in the decade preced- 
ing the outbreak of World War 1, was of course a prerequisite 
for the success of this strategy. 

A score of older late 19'*-century settlements in the 
coastal plain north and south of Jaffa adopted a diversifi- 
cation strategy on their own, in response to market signals. 
This transition from viniculture dominance was accelerated 
by the emergence at the turn of the century of a highly prof- 
itable new branch of agriculture, the citrus industry, which 
benefited from rapidly expanding European markets, which 
were made more easily reachable by the contemporary steam 
revolution in the shipping industry, and the much greater 
frequency of landings in the Port of Jaffa. A simultaneous ex- 
pansion of almond growing was another component in the 
move towards diversification. Thanks to the differing times 
of high season in these three branches, this diversification in 
the older settlements enabled a much more balanced demand 
for labor, which offered more leeway for the employment of 
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Jewish labor. The introduction of almond and citrus growing 
required huge investments, and a longish gestation period, 
before the first crops, and an even longer interval before they 
reached their peak productivity levels. The older settlements, 
some of which had been around for as long as two decades, 
had by this time nurtured a group of entrepreneurs with suffi- 
cient capital and collateral to obtain bank credit on their own, 
allowing them to embark on these new ventures. Similarly, the 
rapid expansion of the urban Jewish community in Jaffa and 
vicinity, with its fast-growing market for fresh food, offered 
an incentive to farmers in the old settlements to move into 
dairy and vegetable farming. Thus private agricultural enter- 
prise was encouraged to implement the same diversification 
strategy, though with a different structure offering employ- 
ment to high-wage Jewish labor, promoted by the Palestine 
office in its own settlements. 

The mixed farming concept adopted in practice by both 
old and new settlements in the first decade of the 20" cen- 
tury; the high cost of Jewish labor, which encouraged the use 
of labor-saving devices; and a choice of crops and products 
that did not involve labor-intense cultivation inevitably im- 
posed a highly significant requirement — the use of irrigation 
as a major farm input. Palestine’s short winter season, the 
moderate rainfall in that season even along the coastal plain 
and in the northern part of the country and much more so in 
the semi-arid areas in the south and southeast, imposed this 
requirement. It was a necessary condition for high yields per 
unit of land and labor, generating correspondingly high in- 
comes approaching European standards. The development of 
irrigation in the Jewish sector, which in the last decades of the 
Ottoman period involved drilling wells all over, soon became 
a hallmark of the Zionist resettlement effort. 

The 25 Jewish agricultural settlements established be- 
tween 1900 and 1914, increasing the total to 47, meant first and 
foremost a significant spatial expansion (Table 3). It involved 
penetration into new regions. Northeastern Galilee, lower 
Galilee, and the northern Jordan Valley appeared on the map 
of Jewish settlements. The number of settlements along the 
southern coastal plain, north and south of Jaffa, was signifi- 
cantly increased. The result was an increase in rural Jewish 
population. This grew 140 percent to 12,000 between 1900 and 
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1914 (Table 3). This rate was indeed significantly greater than 
that of the overall Jewish population, which grew by around 
90 percent to approximately 94,000. 

The rural demographic expansion affected the older set- 
tlements, several of which, with populations over 1,000, had 
already acquired some urban features. The focus of their con- 
tributions to production and employment, however, was still 
agricultural. The market-driven diversification, providing for 
increases both in demand and in seasonal stability of demand 
for labor, was absorbing a growing number of Jewish workers. 
As the dominant contributors to the Jewish sector's farm pro- 
duction, these settlements became the main battlefields of the 
struggle for avodah ivrit. This struggle, which started in the 
previous decade, continued through the mid-1930s, at which 
time it disappeared from the political agenda. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE URBAN SECTOR. Though the 
economic performance of Jewish agricultural settlements was 
significant, whether compared with 1880, when they started, 
or with 1900 when they moved into their second stage, they 
still accounted for only about 13 percent of the Jewish popula- 
tion at the outbreak of World War 1 in 1914. In that period of 
a little over three decades, which might be called the “warm- 
up” period of the “Return to Zion,” the urban Jewish popula- 
tion increased six times more, in absolute terms, than the ag- 
ricultural settlements’ population. With an 87 percent share 
in 1914, urban Jews were evidently the dominant group within 
the Jewish population of Palestine. 

These aggregates, however, offer a skewed perspective of 
the process, in which the dynamic element consisted of immi- 
grants who established the urban version of the Zionist Return 
to the Land of the Patriarchs, and who established the com- 
mercial and industrial infrastructure of a modern economy. 
By 1914 this element was seemingly more than half of the to- 
tal Jewish population, which by that time was already close to 
100,000 (Table 1). Together with the 12,000 Jews in the rural 
settlements (Table 3), these made up the new yishuv, about 
two thirds of the total Jewish population. The static element 
of the urban population was the old yishuy, in 1914 still about 
a third of the total. 

The rapid growth of both the Jewish and the total popu- 
lation of Jaffa is evidence of the formation of a modern econ- 
omy. Arthur Ruppin’s 1907 estimate of Jaffa's Jewish popula- 
tion in 1882 put it at 1,000. In 1914, Jaffa’s Jewish population 
was already 12,000, and its Jewish suburb, Tel Aviv, founded 
in 1909, had by that time a population of 1,500. The Jaffa- 
Tel Aviv urban center already had a Jewish population of 
slightly more than the total population of the Jewish agricul- 
tural settlements. The Jewish population of Haifa, and per- 
haps a third of the Jewish population of Jerusalem, were by 
that time involved in economic activity - commerce, finance, 
even manual labor - and were thus an active component of 
the new yishuv. 

The emergence of Jaffa as the hub of urban development 
in Palestine in the last decade of the 19" century signaled a 
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growing linkage of that territory with the European economy. 
The opening of the Jaffa-Jerusalem single-track railroad in 
1892 enhanced Jaffa’s standing as Palestine’s main port, depot, 
and leading commercial center and contributed to the rise of 
commercial and quasi-industrial activity. The growth of ship- 
ping services serving, among other activities, the increasing 
tourist traffic reflected the growing interest of the European 
powers in the territory, highlighted by the visit of the Ger- 
man Kaiser in 1899. The rapidly growing Jewish community 
was inevitably the vanguard of the expanding commercial, 
financial, and administrative activity. The main office of the 
Anglo-Palestine Bank opened in Jaffa in 1903, followed by 
the establishment of the Palestine Office of the World Zionist 
Organization in 1908. The presence of these commercial and 
financial services made Jaffa the urban center for the Jewish 
agricultural settlements, most of which were located in the 
coastal plain in Jaffa’s periphery. 

The rapid increase of the Jewish population of Jaffa, from 
a negligible fraction of the total in the early 1880s, to more 
than a quarter of the town’s population by 1914 (Table 1), led 
in 1907 to an initiative to establish a modern Jewish suburb. In 
response to the proposal of a group of 60 families, the Zionist 
organization decided to grant the members of that group 
credit to finance the purchase of the land north of the city. The 
actual funds came from the Anglo-Palestine Bank and had to 
be repaid at the market rate of interest. Though an ad hoc de- 
cision, this transaction nevertheless set a precedent: Zionist 
resettlement policy applied not only to the agricultural sector, 
but also, occasionally, took into account the requirements of 
the urban sector as well. 

The planned suburb of Jaffa, established in 1909, and with 
a population of 1,500 in 1914, was the kernel of Tel Aviv, which 
soon after World War 1 became the leading center of the Jew- 
ish resettlement effort. Though the Zionist Organization did 
provide the financial launching pad for that initiative, urban 
resettlement activity was on the whole initiated, financed, and 
run by private enterprise. It received only marginal financial 
support, seed money, from the Zionist organization. For bet- 
ter or for worse, the urban sector proved to be, already in its 
early stages, and even more so later on, the dominant factor 
in Jewish resettlement of Palestine. 


The Arab Sector: Demography, Farming, and Urbanization 
In the early 1880s the Arab population consisted of a dominant 
Muslim community and a much smaller group of Christians, 
totaling slightly less than half a million people. By 1914 it had 
grown to approximately 600,000, suggesting an average an- 
nual growth rate of about 0.7 percent, not significantly differ- 
ent from that suggested (on the basis of a rough estimate of 
the population for 1800), during the first 80 years of the 19% 
century (Table 1). 

The breakdown in Table 1 of the main Arab popula- 
tion in the urban centers in 1890, to which the population of 
Nazareth and three other small Arab towns should be added, 
suggest that about ten percent of the Arab population lived 
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in towns. This means that approximately 90 percent of that 
population lived in rural areas, eking out a meager living from 
the land by farming. 

Traditional agriculture as practiced for a millennium - 
dry farming exclusively dependent on the rainfall during a 
short winter season — provided for the livelihood of this pop- 
ulation living in small, almost self-sufficient villages, using 
and exchanging currency only infrequently. Grain provided 
the staple food, and a few sheep and goats per family sup- 
plied milk and meat. Olive trees and grapes exclusively de- 
pendent for water on rainfall provided cash crops. These were 
grown mainly in the mountainous areas of Galilee, Samaria, 
and the Judean hills. The payment of heavy taxes in cash was 
required from the middle of the 19 century onward and 
made cash crops necessary. The sale of these crops - olive 
oil and grapes, in particular - provided one of the main eco- 
nomic links with the market towns near clusters of these small 
villages. 

From 1800 on the Ottoman administration attempted 
to establish registration of land titles. The last vestiges of the 
feudal system were indeed eliminated during the second 
quarter of the 19 century. Nevertheless, the traditional peri- 
odic redivision of land among members of the clan living in 
each of these villages did not disappear as Jewish immigra- 
tion gained momentum in the 1880s. The periodic redivision 
of fallow land reduced the incentive of the peasants to make 
improvements, with long-lasting effect on fertility. It also 
made it quite difficult to purchase landed property subject to 
the redivision rule. 

Nevertheless, that rather stagnant feature of the Arab sec- 
tor was subjected to meaningful challenge and change in the 
three decades from the 1880s onward through the outbreak of 
World War 1. By that time the effects of the industrial revolu- 
tion in Europe began to penetrate the stagnant system. The 
rising flow of tourists and pilgrims, the establishment of sev- 
eral German agricultural colonies, and the initiation of Jew- 
ish economic activity (the latter two involving capital imports) 
all helped to provide markets for the cash crops of the Arab 
fellah (peasant). Furthermore, the Jewish settlements began 
to offer seasonal employment, providing a rising flow of cash 
income. Thus the Arab farm sector was pulled more and more 
into the market orbit. 

This process also reflected the emergence of a new agri- 
cultural enterprise, initiated by Arab landlords - citriculture. 
By the turn of the century the Jaffa orange, a mutation which 
had first appeared in an orange grove in the vicinity of that 
town in the 1840s, made its entrance into European markets 
as a specific and superior orange brand. It was the enterprise 
of Arab growers that initiated the rapid expansion of orange 
plantations in the 1890s; Jewish entrepreneurs soon followed. 
Increased shipping services in the Jaffa port reflected the im- 
portance of the Jaffa orange as the dominant export of the 
country, as it remained for four decades to come. The all-out 
expansion of the citrus groves and the corresponding growth 
of exports occurred later, though, after World War 1. 
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These developments fostered the transformation of Jaffa 
into the major commercial and financial center of the Arab 
sector of Palestine in the ensuing decades, through 1914 and 
beyond. Simultaneously it became the leading location of the 
slow but significant process of Arab urbanization. This in- 
creased the Arab urban population from some eight to ten 
percent at the beginning of the 1880s to about 15 percent of a 
much larger total in 1914. Jaffa was the vibrant center of that 
process. Its Arab population grew by more than three times 
in that formative interval, while the total Arab urban popu- 
lation a little more than doubled. The rising importance of 
Jaffa as a center of Arab population and economic activity 
in that 40-year period was underlined by the drastic change 
in the ratio of the Arab population of Jerusalem and Jaffa. 
in the early 1880s, the Arab population in Jerusalem was 40 
percent larger than Jaffa’s; by 1914 Jaffa took a clear lead over 
Jerusalem (Table 1). This was an omen of things to come in 
the postwar period. 


THE MANDATORY PERIOD, 1918-1948 


Palestine as a Unique Political and Economic Entity 

The immediate effect of World War 1 on Palestine was the 
transfer of the territory from the authority of the dismembered 
Ottoman Empire to that of the British Empire. The transfer 
involved radical changes in the institutional and legal struc- 
tures, as well as in the economic arrangements, within which 
the affairs of the territory would be carried on. 

First was the establishment of a unitary political author- 
ity for the entire territory (there was no such authority under 
the Ottomans; the territory incorporated into Mandate Pal- 
estine was part of several Ottoman provinces). The British es- 
tablished a Palestine government with a high commissioner, 
responsible to the Colonial Office in London, as its head. An 
administration divided into departments of state (customs 
and excise, public works, education, immigration, law, and 
an independent judicial system staffed by British judges with 
a sprinkling of locals) were the skeleton of that government. 
The British government sought and received formal approval 
for these arrangements at the San Remo Conference of 1920 
and the League of Nations in 1922, in the form of a mandate. 
The population of Palestine was not consulted. 

A second highly significant change was the legal defini- 
tion of the borders of the territory approved by the League of 
Nations’ Mandatory committee, which had formal authority 
over the ultimate disposition of the territory (see Geography 
and Borders, above). 

The text of the League’s Mandate to Britain included in its 
preamble the language of the Balfour Declaration of Novem- 
ber 2, 1917, in which the British government stated that “His 
Majesty’s Government views with favour the establishment 
in Palestine of a national home for the Jewish People.” The 
Zionist movement interpreted that statement as an implied 
commitment to free immigration of Jews into the territory, 
as well as an implied promise to make available uncultivated 
state land to the newcomers. Since Palestine had a total pop- 
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ulation of less than 800,000 in 1922, of whom some 160,000 
lived in urban areas, the Zionist leadership presumed initially 
that plenty of such land was potentially available even within 
the 27,000 square kilometers allocated to Palestine under the 
terms of the Churchill White Paper of 1922 (that is, after it had 
been separated from Transjordan). This was, however, never 
the perception of the British officials running the Palestine 
government; land belonging to the public domain was never 
made available to Jewish settlers. Yet the acquisition of land 
by purchase was made much more feasible legally than it had 
been during Ottoman times. 

An immediate measure implemented by the government 
was the census of 1922, which offered a reliable source of de- 
mographic information, including data on the national and 
religious composition of the population, and of its location. 
Another was the beginning of a process of land registration, 
specifying legal ownership of real estate in the urban and rural 
areas. This process, which was to facilitate real estate transac- 
tions, was not completed for the whole territory by the end 
of the Mandatory period. 

The establishment of the British Mandatory government 
had several beneficial economic effects. Three features of the 
new political entity had immediate and far-reaching long- 
term significance for the running of its economy. First, the 
adoption of the Palestine pound as the local currency. Second, 
the creation of a unitary customs area within the borders of 
the British Mandate (thus including Transjordan). Third, the 
maintenance of a policy of “free trade.” 

The Palestine pound offered a stable monetary and finan- 
cial anchor for the economic system. Though formally issued 
by the Palestine Currency Board (located in London), it was 
similar to its predecessor — the Egyptian pound, adopted as 
Palestine’s currency temporarily in 1918 - in its relationship 
to the British pound sterling. It was fully backed by sterling, 
and the one-on-one exchange rate with the British pound un- 
derlined its prestigious status. The creditability endowed by 
this status and the stable exchange rate regime of sterling with 
other major world currencies facilitated the flow of capital im- 
ports, and was a major support of economic growth. 

The second feature, the creation of a territorial customs 
zone, was curious in that Transjordan, the territory east of 
the Jordan River, which was included in the British Man- 
date for Palestine, was governed separately from Palestine 
but was included in the Palestine customs zone. Likewise, it 
shared the same currency, the Palestine pound, until 1948. 
Transjordan was excluded from the provisions of the Balfour 
Declaration and thus from Jewish immigration (see Geogra- 
phy and Borders) and its direct economic impact. In view of 
its minuscule economic capacity during the Mandate period, 
this did not make a meaningful difference to the economy 
of Palestine. 

The distinctive feature of the policy on import duties ad- 
opted by the Mandatory government was its focus on revenue. 
Fiscal considerations were almost the exclusive criterion ap- 
plied by the Department of Customs and Excises in its setting 
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of duty rates on imports; these were thus quite low - a com- 
prehensive standard rate of 12 percent ad valorem. In the two 
prewar decades these import duties provided about 50 percent 
of total government tax revenue. The standard rate was raised 
to 15 percent in the war years. A low income tax, applicable 
only to very high-income brackets and to incorporated busi- 
ness, was also imposed in 1941. 

Finally, the third feature was the Mandatory Govern- 
ments free-trade policy. It adamantly refused to impose pro- 
tective duties even in the worldwide depression of the 1930s, 
though all other governments - including Britain and its 
Empire - resorted to such tactics. It thus did not relent un- 
der the pressure of the Jewish community, represented by the 
Jewish Agency, to impose some protective duties to support 
the recently established domestic (Jewish) industries from the 
dumping tactics employed by virtually every state. Free trade 
and free capital mobility within a fixed exchange-rate regime 
with sterling were the operating rules of Mandatory Palestine’s 
external economic relations for two decades through the out- 
break of World War 11. 


The Emergence of the Jewish Economy, 1920-1931 
IMMIGRATION AND THE DEMOGRAPHIC BALANCE. The 
1920s may be identified as the time of the emergence of the 
Jewish economy, a development triggered primarily by in- 
creased immigration. Though much smaller than hoped for 
by the Zionist leadership, the numbers still signified a major 
change and a correspondingly significant shift in the balance 
of the national composition of Palestine’s population. During 
the 12-year period starting in December 1919 with the arrival 
of the ship Roslan from Russia with almost 700 immigrants 
and ending in 1931, gross immigration was close to 120,000. 
This was twice the total number of immigrants to Palestine 
in the more than three decades of the prewar period from the 
early 1880s through 1914 (Table 2). In the 1920s, it amounted 
to about 18 percent of total Jewish emigration in that period, 
a significantly higher proportion than in the pre-World War 1 
decades (in both periods the United States was the dominant 
destination of Jewish emigrants). Note also that net immi- 
gration figures in Table 2 indicate that close to one quarter 
of the immigrants to Palestine during the 1920s left for other 
destinations. 

This inflow of immigrants had a clear-cut impact on the 
national composition of Palestine’s population. The 1922 cen- 
sus estimates suggest that Jews were about 11 percent of the 
total population of Palestine. The 1931 census data indicates 
that the Jewish population had again grown substantially, to 
17 percent of the total (Table 1). 

This change in the population balance was even more sig- 
nificant in the main urban areas. Thus Tel Aviv’s population 
was about 30 percent of Jaffa's in 1922; by 1931 it had grown 
to 85 percent of a greatly increased Jaffa population. Further- 
more, the Jewish share of the population of the whole Tel 
Aviv-Jaffa conurbation had grown from 37 percent in 1922 to 
54 percent in 1931. The population balance in Jerusalem and 
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Haifa moved ina similar direction. Only in Haifa was the Arab 
population still the dominant community in 1939; the Jewish 
population, which had been growing rapidly, was about one 
third of the total. 


LAND AND THE RESETTLEMENT PROCESS. Most of the 
growth of Jewish population —- 90,000 between 1922 and 1931 - 
occurred in the urban centers, with Tel Aviv as its focus. Yet 
the major resettlement effort implemented by the Zionist au- 
thorities was designed to establish a significant Jewish foot- 
hold all over Palestine as soon as possible. To implement that 
policy most of the resources at the disposal of the Zionist Or- 
ganization were directed to the rural sector. 

This effort shows in terms of population and the num- 
ber of settlements. Rural population grew by 2.5 times in the 
1922-1931 decade, by more than 3 times compared to 1914, 
the benchmark figure for measuring the post-Balfour Decla- 
ration resettlement effort. The comparison of the growth of 
the whole Jewish population between 1914 and 1931, which 
did not quite double during that period, is meaningful in that 
context (Tables 1 and 3). 

The effort in terms of the number of settlements, which 
rose from 47 in 1914 to 129 by 1931, is even more stunning 
(Table 3). The number itself suggests a major extension of the 
geographical presence of Jewish settlements in that period, 
which might be thought of as the time of the “coming out” 
of the Jewish presence in Palestine. The penetration into the 
Jezreel Valley - the formation of two groups of agricultural 
settlements in its eastern and western parts, and of a small 
urban center, Afula, in the middle - was the vanguard of that 
effort. 

The necessary condition for the success of this effort was 
the acquisition of large blocks of land in what was a marshy, 
malaria-ridden (and thus effectively unpopulated) area in 
1920-21. The process of land acquisition shows clearly in the 
land ownership columns of Table 3: the figure for 1922 indi- 
cates an expansion of rural land ownership of almost 70 per- 
cent by Jewish entities — private entrepreneurs and households, 
corporate firms, and, mostly, the Jewish National Fund (Keren 
Kayemet), the land purchasing and holding corporation cre- 
ated and owned by the World Zionist Organization. In the 
ensuing decade through 1931, Jewish land purchases acceler- 
ated; the total amount of land owned by Jews increased by 75 
percent, indicating that the rate of increase of rural land pos- 
session by Jews was significantly higher. The Haifa bay area 
and the Hefer Valley in northern coastal Sharon Plain were the 
focus of the land acquisition effort in the 1920s. later moves to 
acquire land, particularly the penetration into the Beit Shean 
Valley and the northeastern and western Galilee, implemented 
in the 1930s, were inspired by the realization that the alloca- 
tion of noncultivated “crown” land to Jewish settlers, as en- 
visioned by the Zionist leadership in the early 1920s, was not 
going to happen. 

The drive to acquire land was maintained in the 1930s, 
though land prices rose rapidly as a result of that very pro- 
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cess. The efforts of private entrepreneurs to acquire land in 
the coastal plain were induced by the high profitability of the 
thriving citriculture industry from the 1920s through about 
the early 1930s, and by the acceleration of urbanization result- 
ing from the increase in Jewish immigration in that decade. 
Thus, though land purchases by the Jewish sector emerged as 
a major political issue, and were finally restricted by law in 
1940 (reflecting the change in British policy expressed in the 
White Paper of 1939, abandoning partition as a viable future 
for Palestine, and regarded by Zionists as an official abandon- 
ment of the Balfour Declaration commitments), the amount 
of land owned by the Jewish sector still grew by 50 percent in 
the decade ending in 1941. Growth was even greater in the ru- 
ral areas (Table 3). The highly significant feature of the process 
in that period and through the war years was the penetration 
into the Negev, the southern and arid part of Palestine, dur- 
ing the war years and in the face of the Land Transfer Regu- 
lations of 1940, which restricted land purchases by Jews. This 
high-priority effort was implemented by the Jewish National 
Fund. 

The 1947 figure for the total land holdings of the Jewish 
sector suggests that these grew by about four times during the 
three decades of the British Mandate. A comparison for rural 
land holdings based similarly on the 1914 data suggests an al- 
most sixfold increase during the period (Table 3). The spread 
of these rural holdings through 1941 was almost everywhere, 
exclusive of the Negev; during the war years it was mostly in 
the Negev. Yet the total of Jewish land holdings on the eve of 
independence was only about six percent of the total land area 
of Mandatory Palestine. 

This level of acquisition would not have been achieved 
without the purchase of land by the Jewish private sector, es- 
pecially for citrus plantations but also for housing and for 
commercial and industrial use in urban areas. The entries in 
Table 3 for citrus plantations, whose area grew by 15 times be- 
tween 1922 and 1939 - a private sector activity absolutely dom- 
inated by the profit motive - offer a clear indication of their 
contribution to the Jewish land acquisition drive. This drive 
was a joint effort of the Keren Kayemet and the private sector, 
which financed its acquisitions in significant part by capital 
imports. Yet it was the “national sector,” whose behavior was 
not subject to profit considerations, that led the way; its share 
of land ownership in the Jewish sector increased from about 
10 percent in 1920 to about 50 percent in the closing years of 
the Mandate. Land acquisition policy was obviously designed 
to serve as the springboard of the resettlement process. 


PROSPERITY AND DEPRESSION IN THE 1920S. The employ- 
ment, capital stock, and national product columns in Tables 4 
and 5 indicate vigorous growth in the 1920s through 1931. Em- 
ployment in the Jewish economy grew by 2.4 times, more than 
the corresponding growth of population. Due to the substan- 
tial growth of the annual investment flow, the capital stock at 
the end of the period was more than three times greater than 
at the beginning. This also meant that the capital-labor ratio 
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Table 4, Patterns of Employment, Labor Force, Capital Stock, and Investment, 1922-1947! 

















Arab Economy Jewish Economy Government 
Year Employment Net Fixed Net Net Labor Force Employment Net Fixed Net Net Capital- | Capital Stock 
Capital Investment Capital-Labor Capital Investment Labor 
Stock Ratio Stock Ratio 
(1) @) 8 MFR) © (6) ”) (8) = @)I=@E)| (10) 
1922 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1931 117 126 317 108 244 240 319 272 133 215 
1935 131 157 826 120 489 491 655 1029 134 365 
1936 - - - - 588 579 817 790 141 = 
1938 os oe - - 635 616 1,039 443 169 = 
1939 144 195 257 135 684 665 1,109 341 167 541 
1941 - - - - 756 746 1,223 144 164 652 
1943 - - - - 793 804 1,289 191 160 - 
1945 178 239 319 134 877 889 1,359 319 153 717 
1947 - 256 - - 951 963 1,542 1,104 160 7,393 
Noes: 














1. Figures are rounded to the closest digit. Capital Stock figures refer to the beginning of the year. Capital Stock and Investment figures refer to net investment and net fixed 


reproducible capital stock. 


Table 5. Indices of National Product Aggregates and National Sector Ratios, 1922-1947' 





























NDP (Net Domestic Product) NNP (Net National Product) NNP Per Capita Jewish-Arab Ratios (%)? 
Year Arab Jewish Palestine Arab Jewish Arab Jewish NNP NNP Per Capita 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) [=(7)/(6)] 
1922 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 22.8 191.1 
1931 140 413 197 143 436 113 204 69.6 344.7 
1935 237 1,109 418 246 1,182 175 295 109.6 321.4 
1936 227 1,039 395 229 1,039 159 244 112.0 292.5 
1939 231 927 376 229 1,023 148 190 101.7 245.6 
1941 273 1,157 456 271 1,274 165 216 107.6 249.1 
1945 386 1,758 670 384 1,937 207 283 115.1 261.7 
1947 488 2,225 848 485 2,452 245 323 117.4 252.6 
Average Annual Growth Rates (%) 
1922-1931 3.8 17.1 7.8 4.1 17.8 1.4 8.2 
1931-1935 14.1 28.0 20.7 14.5 28.3 11.6 9.7 
1935-1939 -0.6 -3.9 -2.7 -1.8 -4.3 -4.2 -11.6 
1935-1947 6.2 6.0 6.1 5.8 6.3 2.8 0.8 
1939-1947 9.8 11.6 9.8 11.4 10.7 6.5 6.9 
1922-1947 6.5 13.2 8.9 6.5 13.7 3.6 4.8 
Notes: 
1. Index figures are rounded to the relevant digit. The percent in columns (8) and (9) are rounded to the first decimal point. 





2. Ratios of Jewish NNP and NNP per capita to Arab NNP and NNP per capita respectively. 


was 40 percent higher than in 1922, an increase that gener- 
ated an almost 80 percent rise in average labor productivity 
during that period (Table 6). These increases in the major in- 
puts — labor, capital, and land, the last relevant mainly to farm 
production - and the corresponding increases in productiv- 
ity generated a more than fourfold increase of the Jewish sec- 
tor’s national product. Thus, though population increased by 
about two times during that period, the much greater increase 
in production per capita allowed for a higher standard of liv- 
ing for the Jewish population. This highly significant perfor- 
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mance was a feature of the Jewish economy of Palestine even 
during the last years of this decade (1929-31), in which oc- 
curred the advent of the disastrous worldwide economic de- 
pression of the 1930s. 

Though that final outcome was highly impressive, the 
going during that decade was not smooth. Its ups and downs 
were directly linked to the immigration waves of the Third 
and Fourth Aliyah, which peaked in 1922 and 1925 respec- 
tively. The first of these two peaks reflected the entry of 9,000 
immigrants in that single year. The second marked the arrival 
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Table 5a. Ratios of NNP to NDP by National Sectors, 
1922-1947 (%)' 

















1922-1931 1922 1931 1935 1936 1939 1941 1945 1947 
Arab Sector 102.5 104.3 106.2 103.5 101.6 101.5 102.0 102.0 
Jewish Sector 89.4 946 95.3 97.0 98.6 98.4 98.5 98.6 
Note: 


1. Net National Product and Net Domestic Product at 1936 prices. 


of 34,000 Jews in Palestine, an event unheard of in the four 
decades of the Zionist experiment since the early 1880s. This 
single-year inflow was equal to the total inflow during the en- 
tire pre-World War 1 decade of the Second Aliyah. 

These peaks and the following troughs had their inevi- 
table counterparts in terms of employment and unemploy- 
ment and the level of economic activity. The ups and downs 
were related to rising waves of immigrants and corresponding 
waves of increased investment, followed by their significant 
decline. Thus employment in the Jewish sector was almost 10 
percent higher in 1924 than in 1923, and at its peak in 1926 
about 65 percent higher than in 1923, a rate that could not be 
sustained. Corresponding to the ensuing decline in employ- 
ment, the unemployment rate shot up from a negligible figure 
at the top of the prosperous year 1925 to almost 7.7 percent in 
1927. The inevitable effect of that was a major wave of emigra- 
tion, almost 75 percent of the (decreased) inflow of new im- 
migrants in 1926-27 (Table 2). It was the collapse of invest- 
ment, in housing in particular, which generated the cyclical 
downspin: investment in buildings in 1926 was down to less 
than one half the 1925 rate, and in 1927 it decreased further to 
just 20 percent of the peak level. Total investment returned 
to the 1925 level only after five years in 1930-31. The net prod- 
uct of the Jewish sector, though, kept growing throughout 
the 1920s, as did the product per capita, which after a short 
two-year interval of minor decline, passed the previous 1925 
peak by 1928, even though the Jewish population grew by 14 
percent in the interval. 


Both population and product per capita kept growing 
through 1931, with the latter showing a high annual average 
growth rate of 8.2 percent (Table 5) in spite of the impact of 
a “classic” economic recession (1926-27). The well known 
negative effects of such downturns had in that case a twist 
specific to the activities in the Jewish sector: it reduced con- 
siderably the inflow of immigrants, and owing to a surge of 
emigration, particularly in the second half of the decade, net 
immigration was slightly negative in 1927 and 1928. This oc- 
curred at a crucial juncture in the Arab-Jewish confronta- 
tion and the emerging change of heart of the British gov- 
ernment, highlighted by its attempt to impose restrictions 
on Jewish immigration and land purchase at the turn of the 
19308. 


STRUCTURAL CHANGES: AN INTERIM SUMMARY. ‘These 
developments were not accidental. They were directly linked 
to the changing demographic balance and economic power, 
which were the hallmarks of developments in the first de- 
cade of the British Mandate through 1931. The growth of the 
Yishuv’s population to 175,000 by 1931 meant that its share of 
Palestine’s population expanded from 11 percent in 1922 to 17 
percent in 1931 (Table 1). This also involved a highly significant 
and much greater spatial distribution by way of the increase 
in the number of Jewish settlements since the end of the war 
(Table 3). The most significant development, probably not fully 
comprehended by contemporaries, was the dramatic change 
in the economic performance of the two sectors, measured in 
terms of national product aggregates. The NNP estimate for 
1922 suggests that the NNP of the Jewish sector was about 23 
percent of that of the Arab sector. Both sectors expanded in 
that decade, but the disparity between them (the Jewish sec- 
tor grew by an almost 18 percent average annual growth rate, 
while its Arab counterpart grew by only about 4 percent an- 
nually) had an inevitable cumulative effect: by 1931 the Jewish 
sector’s national product was already about 70 percent of that 
of the Arab sector (Table 5). 


Table 6. Capital Per Unit of Labor and Net Domestic Product per Employee and Real Wages, 1922-1947' 





























Capital Per Unit of Labor NDP Per employee Real Wages NDP per 
( P£) ( P£) Employee 
Year Arab Sector? Jewish Sector Ratio Arab Sector? Jewish Sector Ratio Jewish Sector 
(1) (2) (3) [=(2)/(1)] (4) (5) (6) [=(5)/(4)] (7) (8) 
1922 115 191 1.66 34 57 1.7 100 100 
1931 123 249 2.02 43 102 2.4 157 179 
1935 137 255 1.86 62 137 2.2 172 240 
1939 155 308 1.99 55 92 1.7 149 161 
1941 - 308 = - 101 - 114 177 
1945 159 295 1.86 74 129 1.7 207 226 
1947 = 308 - a 151 - 248 265 
Notes: 
1. Figures in columns (1), (2), (4), and (5) are in constant 1936 prices in Palestine pounds. Figures in columns (7) and (8) are indices with 1922 = 100. 
2. The Arab labor input series used for the estimate are the Metzer (1998) series of the Arab labor force. This series, the only available one, offers a reasonable approximation 
for the labor input generating (domestic) product in view of the still highly self-sufficient character of the dominant Arab farming sector; thus the relatively small size of 


the wages and salary earning groups. 
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Table 7. Employment and Unemployment by Economic Branch, 1922-1947 





















































Employment (in thousands) Employment: 1922 = 100 
Year Total Agriculture Manufac- Construc- Services Total Agriculture Manufac- Construc- Services | Unemploy- 
turing tion turing tion ment Rates 
(%) 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) 
A. Jewish Sector’ 
1922 29,800 7,957 4,977 3,963 12,903 100 100 100 100 100 1.5 
1931 68,900 17,983 13,987 5,994 30,963 231 226 281 151 240 3.1 
1935 139,500 34,736 28,040 - = 468 437 1.2 
1936 154,300 518 3.0 
1939 167,000 37,074 37,909 5,010 87,007 560 466 762 126 674 4.3 
1941 187,500 629 2.7 
1945 232,700 30,018 71,904 10,026 120,742 781 377 1445 253 936 0.2 
1947 246,800 828 0.3 
B. Arab Sector? 
1922 194,000 127,070 9,312 3,492 100 100 100 100 100 - 
1931 227,000 143,464 18,614 5,221 117 113 200 150 110 - 
1935 255,000 131 
1939 280,000 162,960 21,000 3,920 144 128 226 112 169 - 
1945 345,000 188,025 30,360 17,250 179 145 326 493 201 - 

Notes: 


1. Employment data in the Jewish sector refers to Jewish and Arab labor in that sector. Unemployment rates refer to Jewish unemployment as a percentage of the Jewish 


labor force. 
2. Employment in Arab sector is based on Metzer labor forces estimates. 


The comparative growth of national product, of course, 
had an impact on the patterns of product per capita. Even 
though the Jewish population grew much more rapidly, Jew- 
ish product per capita, which was nearly twice that of its Arab 
counterpart in 1922, nevertheless leapt to a ratio of 3.5 in 1931 
(Table 5). This huge gap was not maintained in the second 
half of the 1930s and in the 1940s because of the much more 
rapid increase of the Jewish population. But the ratio at which 
it settled in the late 1930s — about 3.5 — afforded an altogether 
different living standard for the Jewish than for the Arab pop- 
ulation and the setting of altogether different socioeconomic 
patterns for the two societies. 

The result of the robust economic performance by the 
Jewish sector in that decade was a highly significant change 
of structure. One aspect of it was the rapidly changing com- 
parative economic status of the two national sectors described 
above. Of even greater significance were the rapid urbaniza- 
tion of the Jewish sector, involving the emergence of an in- 
dustrial manufacturing sector and an extensive commercial 
sector, and the reorientation of Jewish agriculture in both its 
branch composition (product mix) and its socioeconomic 
form of organization. Both of these were linked to the reset- 
tlement effort, which really came into its own in the Manda- 
tory period. 

This process pushed the old yishuv into a small and rela- 
tively declining demographic niche. It became a kind of back- 
water component of the Jewish national entity, which was 
forging ahead with the Zionist project. The mechanism of that 
process shows in the increased number of Jewish settlements, 
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which in the 13 years from the end of the war almost tripled, 
and more than tripled in terms of the size of the rural popula- 
tion (Table 3). Their very number suggests the penetration of 
these settlements into locations everywhere, from Galilee in 
the north and along the central coastal plain to the vicinity of 
Jerusalem and south toward the line separating the semi-arid 
and arid zones of the Negev from the rest of the country. Their 
contribution to production shows in the growth of farm out- 
put by more than five times in the 1921-1931 period (Table 3), 
with corresponding growth of net Jewish farm product by al- 
most 4.7 times in the 1922-31 interval (Table 8). 

This growth involved significant changes in the com- 
position of the branch structure of Jewish agriculture and in 
the techniques of running and managing it. The new settle- 
ments set up by the Zionist Organization adopted ab ovo the 
mixed farming strategy, with fruit plantations and vineyards 
as part of the mix but neither dominant. The composition of 
the mix was designed to offer a year-round comparatively 
balanced demand for labor to assure a steady flow of income 
to the cultivators. 

Irrigation, tractor-driven farm machinery, and improved 
plant varieties as well as high capital-labor ratios were to serve 
as the instruments of a meaningful move toward European 
living standards. The Zionist (later Jewish Agency) authori- 
ties would provide financing for the acquisition of these re- 
sources and for the cost of purchasing the land. The cultiva- 
tors would lease the nationalized land for low rents and would 
repay the long-term credits allocated to them to pay for the 
investment in capital stock - housing, machinery, and plan- 
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Table 8. The Industrial Pattern of Real Net Domestic Product, 
1922-1947! 





























Agriculture Manufact. Construct. NDP 

Year Citrus Other Total 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
A. Jewish Economy 
1922 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1931 956 222 466 449 222 413 
1935 2,157 353 951 1,111 1,330 | 1,109 
1936 1,471 409 759 | 1,134 1,031 1,039 
1939 1,296 446 699 | 1,143 286 927 
1941 = - 588 | 1,688 478 | 1,157 
1945 - 892 1,499 | 3,062 872 | 1,757 
1947 - - 1,999 | 2,932 1,539 | 2,225 
B. Arab Economy 
1922 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1931 552 102 121 290 257 140 
1935 1,066 141 180 444 535 237 
1936 880 134 176 421 514 227 
1939 647 156 177 482 165 231 
1942 - - 293 683 873 318 
1945 - - 381 764 524 386 
1947 = a = 7 a 488 
Note: 


1. Nominal Product (value added) series for each of the branches and for total 
product deflated by price indices. Deflation for the Jewish sector series in terms 
of cost of living index in Jewish markets. Deflation of the Arab sector series: the 
Meizer deflator of Arab material output. 


tations. They would also pay (low) interest charges on the 
outstanding debt. 

These settlements were established by groups of pioneers 
inspired by socialist Zionist ideology following the maxim of 
“self-labor”: this excluded the option of hired workers, and 
involved by definition adherence to the rule of avodah ivrit. 
The first of these groups, which would soon be organized as 
legal entities, surfaced in the early 1920s from the “floor” - 
by the initiative of their members. these self-initiated group- 
ings — there were two types, the kibbutz and the moshay, based 
on collective and cooperative principles respectively - soon 
formed the vanguard of the resettlement effort and were at its 
core for the next four decades. There were already 11 kibbut- 
zim and 2 moshavim in 1921, at the very infancy of the move- 
ments; by the end of their formative decade, in 1931, the kib- 
butz movement counted 30 settlements, and the moshav 10, 
in locations all over the country, from Galilee and the Jezreel 
Valley in the north along the coastal plain to the Jerusalem 
district. 

The mixed farm output figures for 1931 (Table 3) indicate 
that within that decade real output expanded 2.8 times and 
the corresponding farm product by a lower factor, 2.2. These 
imply very high growth rates indeed, about nine percent an- 
nually, and an even higher figure for mixed farm output (Ta- 
ble 8). This expansion of production was, of course, due not 
only to the production lines set up in the nascent collective 
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and cooperative settlements, but reflected the vigorous growth 
of production in the older rural settlements, about 40 in num- 
ber, already in place by 1914. Rapid urbanization (see below) 
provided expanding markets for vegetables, dairy products, 
and poultry from the prewar settlements and postwar pri- 
vate-sector settlements. The latter multiplied in the 1920s and 
early 1930s in the vicinity of the Tel Aviv-Jaffa urban center. 
The growth of the Jewish rural population by 2.5 times in the 
1922-31 interval, reflecting an almost 11 percent annual growth 
rate (compared to the 8.4 percent annual rate of the total Jew- 
ish population) suggests the extent of new employment result- 
ing from expanding farm production. 

This expansion occurred not only in mixed farming, as 
the farm output and net production figures indicate: total Jew- 
ish farm output grew by almost 4.5 times through 1931 while 
its mixed farming component grew by only 2.8 times. The dif- 
ference between these two figures is of course the tremendous 
expansion of citriculture in the two interwar decades. The rap- 
idly increasing demand for Jaffa oranges in Europe in the 1920s 
generated prices that were highly profitable. Expectations of 
high profit in the 1920s encouraged private entrepreneurs, 
Jewish and Arab, to expand citrus orchards rapidly. entrepre- 
neurs in the older settlements and the new private enterprise 
settlements of the 1920s and early 1930s moved en masse into 
this line. The Jewish orchard area, which in 1922 was still al- 
most the same as its prewar size, expanded from 10,000 du- 
nams to 70,000 in the decade ending in 1931 (Table 3). 

The citrus boom offered rapidly rising employment op- 
portunities, manned to a significant extent by Arab workers, 
and thus to a sharpened struggle for avodah ivrit. However, 
it had a positive effect on the Jewish labor market too: this is 
clearly suggested by the more rapid growth of the rural pop- 
ulation than of the total Jewish population in the 1922-31 pe- 
riod. The citrus boom generated a structural change in the 
economy of the older settlements, particularly those located 
in the citrus growing belt along the central coastal plain. It 
also encouraged the acquisition of urban features by some 
of these older settlements, involving rapid expansion of the 
commercial, financial, and technical service center in the Tel 
Aviv-Jaffa conurbation and in the Haifa and Haifa Bay area. 
The commercial and service sectors of the Jewish economy 
were effectively manned by Jewish workers only, and thus 
profit considerations were in these activities fully consistent 
with the avodah ivrit principle. 

The rapid process of urbanization with Tel Aviv as its 
center of gravity was primarily the product of the crest of 
the Fourth Aliyah and the building boom it generated in the 
mid-1920s. Tel Aviv’s population, which was 15,000 in 1922, 
more than doubled within three years; in 1925 it was already 
34,000. With the Jewish population of Jaffa at about 8,000, 
Jews were by that date already the dominant community in 
the Tel Aviv-Jaffa conurbation. Though the focus of urbaniza- 
tion in that period was Tel Aviv, the process occurred all over: 
the Jewish population of Haifa grew by 2.7 times to 16,000 in 
1922-31, and that of Jerusalem grew by 50 percent. 
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With net Jewish immigration of about 90,000 in the 
1922-31 period, and an expansion of Jewish urban population 
in the three main towns — Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, and Haifa — by 
about 60,000 in 1922-31, to which figures in several small ur- 
banizing settlements near Tel Aviv could be added, the main 
structural transformation of the Jewish community of Palestine 
was Clearly a robust process of urbanization. This was closely 
linked to another major change, the emergence of manufactur- 
ing industry and its transformation into the major component 
of the Jewish economy (see below, The Economics of the Fifth 
Aliyah, 1932-1939/The Advent of Manufacturing). 


The Arab Sector: Demographic Growth and Economic 
Expansion, 1920-1947 

DEMOGRAPHICS. One of the significant features of the devel- 
opment of the Arab sector of Palestine was the demographic 
revolution to which it was subjected through the Mandatory 
period. This shows clearly in the rapid acceleration of popu- 
lation growth during that period. Population data for the pe- 
riod of 1890-1914 suggests that even at that late stage of the 
Ottoman period, the annual average growth rate was about 
0.8 percent, effectively similar to the 0.7 annual average for the 
19" century. Yet the 1922-1931 population growth rate based 
on census data and much more reliable than the population 
estimates through 1914 leapt at once to an average annual rate 
of 2.6 percent: the annual average for the entire period of the 
Mandate (1922-1947) was 2.7 percent. 

A comparison with the Egyptian annual population 
growth rate is suggestive. That stood at 1.5 percent in the two 
decades ending in 1947 and 1.3 percent annually in the three de- 
cades between 1917 and 1947, coinciding almost exactly with the 
three decades of Mandatory rule. The much higher growth rates 
of Palestine’s Arab population reflected improving living stan- 
dards and health services (producing in particular a dramatic 
reduction of child mortality), as well as immigration, from Syria 
in particular and also from Egypt. These developments were 
clearly due to the highly significant transformation of the Arab 
economy, involving a rapidly rising national product, which al- 
lowed for the notable increase in the standard of living. 


THE ECONOMIC AGGREGATES. ‘The patterns of national and 
per capita product demonstrate this performance, in abso- 
lute and comparative terms. They had surfaced already in the 
19208, as shown by the annual average growth rate of national 
product for 1923-1931, which was 4.1 percent. It accelerated 
in the 1930s and in spite of a politically imposed standstill in 
1936-39, during the Arab Revolt, the Arab sector’s national 
product grew almost fivefold, at an annual average rate of 6.5 
percent, in the 25 years ending in 1947, the last full year of the 
Mandate. The per capita product, which reflects the corre- 
spondingly rapid growth of population, grew at a lower rate 
of about 2.5 times through those 25 years, at an annual aver- 
age rate of 3.6 percent (Table 5). 

This was undoubtedly a good performance by interna- 
tional standards in those years, and even better in comparison 
to the performance of the neighboring Arab states. 
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Arab immigration into Palestine from the neighboring 
countries, quite visible in the marketplace at that time, was 
close to 50,000 during the 25 years ending in 1947. This in- 
flow, which provided about 7.5 percent of the increase in the 
Arab population (Table 2), offers quantitative evidence of 
the significantly better performance of the Arab economy in 
Mandatory Palestine than the economies of the neighboring 
Arab countries. 

The robust performance of the Palestinian Arab economy 
in the aggregate was in the 1920s and through 1936 linked di- 
rectly and indirectly to the outstanding economic growth of 
the Jewish sector, which in the 1920s through 1931 grew at an 
annual average rate of about 18 percent. During the war and 
its aftermath of 1940-47, in which the Arab sector’s national 
product grew even more rapidly at an annual rate of close to 
10 percent, it was the British army demand for labor and goods 
that generated the booming prosperity of Palestine’s two na- 
tional sectors through 1945. This prosperity was sustained in 
the ensuing two years by the release of the suppressed infla- 
tionary pressures accumulated during the war. 


ARAB-JEWISH ECONOMIC LINKS. The means by which the 
Jewish sector’s economy had a direct impact on the Arab sec- 
tor’s was the employment of Arab wage labor by Jewish en- 
terprises. The indirect means by which the very rapid growth 
of the Jewish economy pulled the Arab economy in its wake 
was its purchasing on capital and current accounts. The latter 
involved purchases of consumer goods and of inputs such as 
stone for the building industry. Purchases on capital accounts 
involved primarily the acquisition of land. 

An estimate of the direct impact of the payment of wages 
to Arab labor by Jewish employers is presented in Table 5a, 
which reproduces the ratios of net national product to net do- 
mestic product in each of the national sectors. This table ex- 
presses the increment of wage income earned by Arab labor 
in the Jewish economy; on the Arab sector line, it is added to 
the domestic product generated by the Arab economy; on the 
Jewish sector line, it is deducted from the domestic product 
generated by the Jewish economy. The ratios for the Arab sec- 
tor through the 25 years of the Mandatory period are consis- 
tently above 100 percent in this series, while that of the Jewish 
sector is less than 100 percent all the way through 1947. At the 
height of the boom in 1935, wages paid by Jewish enterprises 
added six percent to the Arab Gpp, suggesting that through 
the entire first half of the 1930s, the average income added to 
the domestic product of the Arab economy by employment 
in the Jewish sector topped 4 percent of Gpp. 

The Arab boycott against the rapidly expanding Jewish 
political and economic entity in the spring of 1936, which also 
involved mass demonstrations that devolved into armed riots 
against Jewish targets and later clashes with the British army 
and the Haganah, began in 1936 and continued through early 
1939. These events shattered the direct economic link with the 
Jewish sector almost completely. A fraction of the exogenous 
wage income, mainly from government and military employ- 
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ment, survived; it revived and grew in the war years, as more 
and more Arab wage labor was drawn into the market. 

The comparisons of national to domestic product in Ta- 
ble 5a indicate that Arab wage labor in the Jewish sector was 
of much lower significance during the war years than it had 
been in the 1920s through 1935. The severance of the direct 
links between the national sectors, initially generated by poli- 
tics in 1936-39, though not complete, became permanent dur- 
ing the war due mainly to two economic factors: the collapse 
of the citrus industry - the main employer of Arab labor in 
the Jewish economy - at the outbreak of the war reduced its 
demand for labor almost totally; and the corresponding rise 
of manufacturing industry to be the dominant economic sec- 
tor of the Jewish economy. Manufacturing required different 
kinds of labor than farming, insuring that the post-1936 labor 
situation remained the status quo. By 1945 only 1.2 percent of 
the Arab labor force was employed in the Jewish economy 
(Tables 5 and 7). 

Indirect links between the two national sectors, how- 
ever, remained strong. The growth of the Jewish economy 
inevitably had a highly significant indirect effect on the Arab 
economy, through their trading links. The demand for goods 
spilling over from the Jewish sector generated a lively Arab 
export trade, generating higher output and correspondingly 
higher productivity and income. Another link between the 
sectors was land purchase, through which funds flowed from 
the Jewish to the Arab sector. These financed investment (in 
citriculture, in particular), which generated employment and 
growth as well. 

The significant positive effect of Jewish activity on the 
Arab economy can easily be substantiated by the aggregate 
data at our disposal. The world economy plunged into de- 
pression and crisis from 1930 onwards. This should have af- 
fected the Arab economy negatively, or at least arrested its 
growth rate. Yet in that very period, through 1935, the growth 
rate of the Arab economy as expressed in terms of NNP leapt 
to an annual average of more than 12 percent, stimulated by 
the rapid growth of the Jewish economy. Similarly, the direct 
effect of the Jewish economy on its counterpart can be seen 
in employment figures: close to five percent of the Arab labor 
force was employed in the Jewish sector by 1935, compared to 
three percent in 1931 and an even lower rate in the 1920s. 

The succeeding period 1936-39 provides the obverse 
image of these developments: the reduction in the inflow of 
Jewish immigrants imposed by the British government in re- 
sponse to the Arab uprising, and the correspondingly lower 
capital inflow (lower by 50 percent), led to a recession. Jewish 
sector national product was 13 percent lower in 1939 than in 
1935. The Arab sector’s NNP also fell, though not as much; it 
declined by only seven percent, mainly due to a major reduc- 
tion of employment in the Jewish sector. Thus, Palestine’s re- 
cession was a special case, due largely to the 1936-39 hostilities, 
just at the time the world economy was recovering from the 
worst of the crisis. these developments hit the more industri- 
alized and market-oriented Jewish economy more seriously. 
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Its Arab counterpart followed in the same direction, though 
at a significantly slower pace (Table 5). 


URBANIZATION, WAGE LABOR, AND INDUSTRIALIZATION. 
Through the three decades of the British Mandate the Arab 
sector had undergone a process of urbanization, involving the 
emergence of manufacturing, industry, growing intensity of 
commercial and financial activity, and inevitably a population 
dependent on wage labor. 

The urbanization process was visible yet slow. Table 3 
suggests that the rural population grew significantly in abso- 
lute terms, including a still nomadic group (which however 
declined in number). In the 22 years ending in 1944 the rural 
Arab population grew by more than one third. This estimate is 
based on reliable data — the first (1922) and second (1931) cen- 
suses. The rural share of the total Arab population had been 
declining slowly but consistently, from about 70 percent of 
the total in 1922 to 67-68 percent in 1931, and 64-65 percent 
in the very last years of the British Mandate. This process in- 
volved a corresponding increase of urban population to al- 
most 35 percent of the total. 

Yet this figure seemingly understates the thrust of Arab 
urbanization, since it is affected by the population figures 
of Jerusalem. Jerusalem had been the religious center of the 
Palestinian Arab community for centuries. In the Mandatory 
era it soon emerged as its political center also, though it lost 
its priority in demographic terms. Jerusalem was out of the 
main areas of Arab demographic and economic expansion, 
which focused on the two ports of Palestine, Jaffa and Haifa. 
This shows clearly in the population data. Between 1922 and 
1944 Jerusalem’s Arab population grew by approximately 50 
percent; that of Jaffa, already by 1914 larger than Jerusalems, 
by more than 60 percent; that of Haifa, where the new deep- 
sea port opened in 1931, by over 200 percent, growing larger 
than Jerusalem’s in the 1930s (Table 1). 

Jaffa and Haifa were undoubtedly the centers of gravity 
of the Arab sector's economic development, and thus also the 
centers of the industrialization process. They were inevitably 
the location in which manufacturing, industry, and commer- 
cial and financial services expanded most rapidly, generating 
a long-term process of modernization. Among other things, 
this was manifested in the rapid growth of wage labor relative 
to self-employment, the dominant economic category in a tra- 
ditional farming society, including its urban component. 

The robust expansion of production reflected rising em- 
ployment and a much higher investment rate, which contrib- 
uted to a continuous increase of the Arab capital stock at a 
rate higher than the increase of employment. This process was 
slow in the 1920s; by 1931 the Arab capital stock was 26 per- 
cent higher than in 1922. Yet employment grew at a lower rate 
in that period, which meant that the capital labor ratio in 1931 
was eight percent higher than in the early 1920s. Contermi- 
nously with the all-time high spurt of investment in the Jew- 
ish sector from 1932 to 1935, the Arab sector investment rate 
leapt as well. Thus, toward the end of the Mandate period the 
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Arab Sector Jewish Sector 
NDP Employment RLP? NDP Employment RLP? 
(1) (2) (3) [= (1)/(2)] (4) (5) (6) [= (4)/(5)] 
1922 
Agriculture 39.4 65.5 0.602 12.9 26.7 0.483 
Manufacturing 5.2 4.8 1.083 19.7 16.7 1.180 
Construction 1.8 1.6 1.125 12.5 13.3 0.940 
Services 53.6 28.1 1.907 54.9 43.3 1.268 
Total 100.0 100.0 1.000 100.0 100.0 1.000 
1931 
Agriculture 33.9 63.2 0.536 14.6 26.1 0.559 
Manufacturing 10.7 8.2 1.305 21.4 20.3 1.054 
Construction 3.2 2.3 1.391 6.7 8.7 0.770 
Services 52.2 26.3 1.985 57.3 44.9 1.276 
Total 100.0 100.0 1.000 100.0 100.0 1.000 
1935? 
Agriculture 32.0 56.8 0.563 12.3 24.9 0.493 
Manufacturing 10.3 74 1.391 21.9 20.1 1.090 
Construction - - - - - - 
Services = = = = = = 
1939 
Agriculture 30.1 58.2 0.517 9.7 22.2 0.437 
Manufacturing 10.8 7.5 1.440 24.2 22./ 1.066 
Construction 1.3 1.4 0.929 3.9 3.0 1.300 
Services 57.8 32.9 1.757 62.2 52.1 1.194 
Total 100.0 100.0 1.000 100.0 100.0 1.000 
1945 
Agriculture 38.9 54.5 0.714 10.7 12.9 0.829 
Manufacturing 10.3 8.8 1.170 33.1 30.9 1.071 
Construction 2.4 5.0 0.480 6.0 4.3 1.395 
Services 48.4 31.7 1.527 50.2 51.9 0.967 
Total 100.0 100.0 1.000 100.0 100.0 1.000 
Notes: 


1. Employment refers to persons employed in each of the national sectors. Thus, Arabs employed in the Jewish sectors are included in its employment. 
2. Relative Labor Productivity (RLP) is the ratio between domestic product and total employment in each economic sector. Aggregate relative productivity is equal to unity 


(1.000) by definition. 





3. Figures for agriculture and manufacturing are percentages, which together with figures for construction and services, for which no separate data is available, total 100 


percent. 


capital labor ratio was higher by one third than at its begin- 
ning (Table 4). This, of course, explains the major improve- 
ment of labor productivity — by 1931 it had already improved 
by 26 percent; in 1945 it was more than two times higher than 
in 1922 (Table 6). It explains the significant rise of real income 
per capita and of real wages (Table 5). 

The performance of the Arab sector suggested by the 
aggregate factor inputs, by output and by national product 
figures, are, however, (weighted) averages of the inputs and 
of the output and product (value added) of several economic 
branches. The employment and domestic product series of 
Table 9 illustrate the dominance of agriculture throughout the 
Mandatory period. These demonstrate a rather slow process 
of changing economic and social structure. 

Agriculture was indeed the dominant branch in terms of 
employment throughout the three Mandatory decades. Yet its 
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share in employment declined from about two thirds of the 
labor force in 1922 to around 55 percent towards the end of 
that period. The corresponding rise of employment in man- 
ufacturing and construction from 7 percent in 1922 to 13-14 
percent in the late 1930s and mid-1940s were the obverse of the 
relative decline of agriculture. Yet these figures do not demon- 
strate fully the highly significant social change - the emerg- 
ing importance of the wage-earning strata in Palestinian Arab 
society. The rise of the citrus industry, a farming branch, had 
a similar effect in agriculture to that generated by the rise of 
manufacturing and construction — a significant transition to 
wage labor. Its major impact on that score is suggested by the 
tenfold increase of output in citriculture between 1922 and 
1935, while that in all other farm branches increased only 40 
percent or so (Table 3). The subsequent decline of Arab net 
product between 1935 and 1939 (Table 5) did not reflect, how- 
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ever, a decline of physical output of citrus products and thus 
of wage employment: it reflected the collapse of prices in the 
export markets. 

The Arab manufacturing and construction employment 
figures of Tables (7) and (9) do not represent Arab wage labor 
employed in the Jewish sector, by the Mandatory government, 
and in the war years by firms working for the British army. 
Employment in the Jewish sector increased from two per- 
cent of the Arab labor force in 1922 to close to five percent at 
its peak in 1935, after which it declined significantly. Yet this 
slack was easily absorbed by the late 1930s and even more so 
in the war years by wage employment in military-sponsored 
projects. This of course suggests that the proportion of wage 
earners in the material production branches of the Arab econ- 
omy and engaged by these “other” labor markets increased by 
more than the figure suggested in Table 9. These suggest that 
this increased from 6.4 percent of total employment in 1922 
to almost 14 percent in 1945. If the government, military, and 
Jewish sectors are added, the figure for the end of the Man- 
date period appears closer to 20 percent. To this should be 
added wage employment in services, which suggests that at 
the end of the Mandatory period in the late 1940s, wage and 
salary employment was already about 35-40 percent of total 
Arab employment. 

The modernization process of the Arab economy and 
society, showing in terms of urbanization and the emergence 
of a major population of wage labor, inevitably involved in- 
dustrialization, underlined by the comparative growth of 
manufacturing industry. Even at its peak in 1935, affected by 
high prices in foreign citrus markets, Arab farm net domestic 
product was only 80 percent higher than in 1922. In the same 
period the product of Arab manufacturing increased by about 
350 percent; the construction boom involved an even greater 
leap to an all-time high (Table 8). Manufacturing industry 
started indeed from a low base: the workshop employing a 
small number of workers was the prevalent feature of that sec- 
tor in the early 1920s. The soap industry in Nablus, based on a 
local raw material, olive oil, was a case in point. Urbanization 
and growth led to the emergence of manufacturing establish- 
ments focusing on the production of consumer goods. Flour 
mills, cigarette factories, and small textile establishments ap- 
peared in the later 1920s and 1930, and so did larger manufac- 
turing establishments, supplying raw materials such as stone, 
bricks, and lumber to the building industry, which was ex- 
panding in the mid-1920s and again in 1932-1935, thanks to a 
building boom in both national sectors. “Exports” to the Jew- 
ish construction market were a dominant component of the 
demand for quarry output. In the four years ending in 1935 
the net product of Arab manufacturing grew accordingly by 
much more than 50 percent. Agricultural product started to 
grow again during the war years. Yet by 1945 Arab manufac- 
turing product was almost eight times greater than in 1922, 
while increase in farm production was less than half of that. 
This applied similarly to the comparative growth of employ- 
ment in the two branches (Table 7). 
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THE RESTRUCTURING OF THE FARM SECTOR. Agricultural 
employment and product grew substantially in absolute terms 
through that period. It was clearly citriculture, however, that 
was the backbone of the Arab agricultural sector through 
1939. While between 1922 and 1939 total Arab farm output 
grew just over twofold, the output of citrus grew by almost 
eight times and that of noncitrus output, which was subject 
to cyclical yield features, rose by about only 1.6 times. In its 
peak year, 1937, noncitrus farm output was almost two times 
higher than in 1922. The growth rate in terms of value added 
was similar. 

With the closure of foreign markets during World War 11, 
the citrus industry effectively disappeared from the map. Yet 
the other components of Arab agriculture, lagging through 
1939, benefited from the booming food markets, civilian and 
military, in Palestine and the Middle East. Net farm product of 
the Arab sector, effectively the noncitrus branches, more than 
doubled during the almost six years of the war. This was evi- 
dently a much better performance than that shown during the 
17-year period ending with the outbreak of the war (Table 8). 

Peasant dry farming was the hallmark of Arab agricul- 
ture at the advent of the Mandatory period. For the highly 
self-sufficient farm population, grain growing provided the 
basic food requirements, with livestock output also mainly for 
home consumption. This pattern changed substantially during 
the period of the Mandate. While Arab rural population grew 
by about 65 percent, the area under grain cultivation grew by 
only 13 percent; grain output even declined in the 1930s. Yet 
the area allocated to vegetables, tobacco, olives, and other 
fruit grew by 5 to 6 times, and the output of vegetables, largely 
cash crops, increased eightfold and that of fruit fourfold. The 
mixed farming output obviously responded to the pull of the 
markets, through the war years especially. 

Thus, though land under cultivation hardly increased, 
farm employment rose by 14 percent and the intensification 
of cultivation due to a fourfold increase in the area of irri- 
gated land allowed an increase of mixed farm output that 
compensated for the collapse in citrus production. Yet the 
use of mechanical equipment in farming was still small. This 
is underlined by a simple statistic: out of 500 tractors operat- 
ing in Palestine in the early 1940s, Arab farmers owned and 
used only 50. 

The dominant factor of Arab peasant farming in the three 
decades of the Mandate, and particularly from the 1930s on- 
ward, was clearly its move into the market system. It heralded 
the disappearance of subsistence farming and its replace- 
ment by cash crop production, complemented by seasonal 
employment in the rapidly expanding Arab and the Jewish 
citrus industry. In the war years, employment in military 
projects served as a substitute for the loss of citrus industry 
employment. 


The Economics of the Fifth Aliyah, 1932-1939 


IMMIGRATION, LEGAL AND ILLEGAL, AND PALESTINE 'S DE- 
MOGRAPHIC STRUCTURE. The Jewish population, which was 
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175,000 at the end of 1931, grew to 650,000 at the time of the 
Declaration of Independence on May 15, 1948. Thus, during 
that short interval of some 16 years it grew by about 3.5 times 
(Table 1), at an average annual rate of 8.2 percent. Although 
this rather unusual growth of population reflected natural 
population growth rates in situ, it was dominated by a wave 
of Jewish immigration in the first half of the 1930s, peaking 
in 1935 (Table 3). During these four years, more than 160,000 
immigrants arrived in Palestine, a figure almost equal in size 
to the total Jewish population of 1931. That high annual av- 
erage of about 40,000 was cut drastically to about 21,000 in 
the next four years, through 1939. In the six war years and the 
two years immediately thereafter through 1947, this low im- 
migration rate was reduced even more, to an annual average 
of about 12,000, close to the rate prevailing in the first years 
of the Mandate through 1931. 

A highly significant feature with important implications 
for the size of the Jewish community in Palestine was the rate 
of emigration, a common phenomenon of countries absorb- 
ing significant numbers of immigrants. In the 1920s this was 
quite high: emigration was on average 25 percent of the total 
immigration inflow between 1919 and 1931. In the 1930s this 
rate was down to only about eight percent, a decrease reflect- 
ing the hostile attitude of governments of the time toward Jew- 
ish refugees - underlined by the attitude of the participants of 
the 1938 *Evian Conference on refugees. The emigration rate 
was similarly about nine percent from 1940-47. 

The immigration inflow was not smooth, nor was the 
outflow of emigration. Ups and downs were due mainly to 
political factors in Europe on the one hand and the chang- 
ing policies of the Mandatory government on the other. The 
short-lived surge of the Fourth Aliyah of 1924-27 was clearly 
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a response to the economic crisis in Poland. It was also af- 
fected by the drastic limitations on immigration to the United 
States imposed by the Immigration Act of 1924, which effec- 
tively closed the United States as a destination of immigrants 
from Eastern Europe, thus redirecting Jewish immigration 
toward Palestine. 

In the 1920s, the first decade after the Balfour Declara- 
tion, Palestine was on the whole an open destination to Jew- 
ish immigrants, even though Churchill's 1922 White Paper 
imposed conditions of “economic absorption capacity” for 
the allocation of immigration certificates to workers, i.e., to 
potential Jewish immigrants who could not prove ownership 
of a required minimum (£1,000) of liquid funds. Immigrants 
who did have such funds, the so-called “capitalist immigrants,” 
were automatically allocated entrance permits for themselves 
and their families, and work permits. For immigrants in the 
“workers” category there was a quota. Its size was to be nego- 
tiated every six months by the representatives of the Zionist 
authorities and the Immigration Department of the Manda- 
tory government. These entrance permits - “certificates,” as 
they were known in the Jewish community - were put at the 
disposal of the Zionist Organization and allocated by its Pales- 
tine Office to Jewish applicants, mostly in Europe. In the 1920s 
most of these permits were allocated to applicants in Eastern 
European countries; from the early 1930s on, those in Ger- 
many, Austria, and Czechoslovakia were given priority. 

In the negotiations over the size of the six-month quota 
of labor entrance permits, differences between the optimistic 
estimates of the so-called “economic absorption capacity” of 
Palestine, offered usually by the representatives of the Jewish 
Agency, and the more conservative estimates of the director 
of the Immigration Department, were inevitably the rule. In 























Ratios to Totals (percent) 
Number of 
Institutions' Deposits Credit Deposits Credit 
Total APB? Total APB APB Foreign? APB Foreign 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
1920 5 = = - = = = 
1931 754 - 100 - 100 = - 
1932 91 - 120 - 106 - - 
1935 a - 437 - 256 - - 
1936 134 100 447/100 100 225/100 37.1 27.4 25.3 19.1 
1940 97 93 97 85 126 39.1 40.2 37.3 13.6 
1944 91 419 558 125 116 49.4 20.8 23.4 10.3 
1946 - 573 726 282 379 47.0 17.5 34.0 11.1 

Notes: 


1. Includes banks and cooperative credit institutions. 


2. APB is the Anglo-Palestine Bank (Bank Leumi after independence), owned by the Zionist Organization and the dominant bank in the country. According to the Mandatory 
Classification of banking institutions, it was identified as a foreign bank since it was incorporated in Britain. There are two index number series representing APB deposits 
and credit, with benchmarks in 1931 and 1936 respectively, because of changes in classification of debit and credit items in the bank’s balance sheet. 

3. Other foreign banks were dominated by two institutions: the British Barclays Bank, agent of the Palestine Currency Board and the government of Palestine’s banker, and 
the Ottoman Bank. The balance to 100 percent in columns 6-7 and 8-9 respectively represent the share of other local banking institutions, dominated by the Jewish 


banking sector. 
4. The figure refers to 1930. 
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Table 11. The Jewish Economy: Net Product, Investment, and Capital Imports 




















1936 Prices (P£, in thousands) Ratio (%) 
Capital Imports? 
NNP Net Investment! Private Public Total Net Investment Capital Imports Capital 
/ NNP / NNP Imports/ 
Investments 

(1) (2) (3) (5) (6) (2/1 = (7) [=6)/1)] (8) [=(6)/(2)] 
A. Jewish Economy 
1922 1,549 796 2,477 678 3,155 51.4 203.7 396.4 
1925 3,001 1,992 4,944 998 5,942 66.4 198 298.3 
1926 3,143 1,289 3,589 1,208 4,797 41.0 152.6 372.1 
1928 3,839 1,440 1,623 1,265 2,888 37.5 75.2 200.6 
1931 6,761 2,168 2,446 1,059 3,505 32.1 51.8 161.7 
1935 18,309 8,191 9,630 942 10,572 44.7 57.7 129.1 
1936 17,464 6,285 5,875 1,204 7,079 36.0 40.5 112.6 
1938 15,342 3,526 4,781 1,646 6,427 20.0 41.9 182.3 
1939 15,843 2,712 4,569 1,818 6,437 17.1 40.6 237.4 
1941 19,732 2,204 1,850 1,478 3,328 11.6 16.9 151 
1945 30,004 2,536 2,100 2,281 4,381 8.5 14.6 172.8 
1947 37,974 8,791 1,550 1,678 3,228 23.2 8.5 36.7 
1922-1929 23,385 9,116 23,279 8,637 31,916 39.0 136.4 350.1 
1930-1939 130,269 44,621 54,219 11,788 66,007 34.3 50.1 150.0 
1940-1947 216,932 27,983 16,950 15,636 32,586 13.0 15.0 116.4 
Total 370,586 81,720 94,448 36,061 130,509 22.1 35.2 159.7 
B. Arab Economy 
1922 6,796 362 - - 5.3 - 7 
1925 7,789 403 7 - 5.2 7 7 
1928 7,835 762 = = 9.7 = = 
1931 9,709 1,149 - - 11.8 = 7 
1935 16,694 2,982 7 - 17.9 7 - 
1936 15,581 2,642 = = 17.0 = = 
1939 15,584 929 - = 6.0 - - 
1941 18,430 1,698 = = 9.2 = = 
1945 26,075 1,964 7 - 7.5 = = 
1946 30,062 2,036 7 - 6.8 - 7 

Notes: 


1. Net investment in fixed reproducible capital stock. 


2. The capital import figures are the sum of unilateral transfers and capital account funds of Jewish immigrants, firms, and private investors, according to the balance-of- 


payments data. 


spite of a short-lived attempt by the British government in 
1930 to withdraw from its commitment through 1935, the pace 
of Jewish immigration was more or less determined by the 
number of European Jews wanting to emigrate to Palestine. 
The upsurge of the Fourth Aliyah in 1924-27 was determined 
by economic and political pressures in Eastern Europe. What 
could be described as the pre-state wave of mass immigration 
in 1932-36, which brought almost 200,000 Jews to Palestine, 
more than doubling the size of the Jewish population within 
those five years, was evidently the all-out economic crisis in 
Europe which had led to the rise of the rabidly antisemitic 
Nazi government of Germany. Its influence in such areas as 
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the elimination of the civil rights of Jewish citizens radiated 
to Eastern European governments, particularly those of Po- 
land and Romania, which had been long pursuing more covert 
antisemitic policies of their own, generating a “pushing out” 
effect on the Jewish communities in those states. 

The political dominance of Hitler’s Germany in Europe, 
demonstrated by the appeasement embodied in the Munich 
Agreement of 1938, led finally to the desperate attempts of 
Jews to emigrate from Europe to almost any destination open 
to them. This should have led to another wave of mass im- 
migration to Palestine, given the closed-door policies of the 
United States, Canada, Australia, and South American coun- 
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Table 12. Main Items of Palestine’s Balance of Payments: 1922-1947! (P £ Million) 

















Current Account Unilateral Transfers Capital Account 
Credit? Debit Net Credit Credit Debit pean 
Omissions 
Immigrants? Donations’ Other® Net Private’ Banks’ Government® Board® Net" 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) (13) 
1922-39 60 171-111 75 25 9 109 26 6 2 9 9 7 
1940-47 309 313 -4 35 40 11 86 -10 48 9 35 -102 20 
1922-47 369 484 -115 110 65 20 195 16 54 11 44 -93 13 














Notes: 


1) Because of the major inflationary developments during the war years prices rose by 144 percent, at an annual average of about 14 percent in the seven-year period ending 
in 1946; as a result the nominal Palestine pound figures of this table for that period are not comparable at all to the figures from 1922 to 1939. On the other hand, the 
stable prices in the 1930s and the comparatively small value of the balance-of-payment flows in the 1920s suggest that the figures for the 1920s are quite comparable 


to those of the 1930s. 


2) The credit figures refer to exports plus receipts from transactions with the British army. These were only P£8 million in 1922-39, but P£180 million in the 1940-47 war 


years, about 60 percent of Palestine’s “export” trade in those years. 
Funds transferred by Jewish immigrants. 


) 

) 

) 

) Capital imports by Jewish private entities. 

) 

) Palestine government funds transmitted mainly to the Crown agent in London. 
) 


+ (10) + (11) ]. 


tries which were linked to the high unemployment rates in 
those places. 

Palestine immigration data, however, indicates that this 
was not the case. In the 1936-39 period, Jewish immigration 
was cut by an annual average of more than 50 percent com- 
pared to 1932-35. The same holds true for the entire war pe- 
riod through 1947, even though Jews in eastern and southern 
Europe, desperate to save their lives from 1935 onward, were 
looking for havens to escape to. If an open door to Palestine, 
or at least the relatively liberal immigration policy through 
1935, had continued, this option would have been used by 
many more Jewish refugees in 1936-39. Indeed about a mil- 
lion Jews living in Romania and the Balkan countries could 
have made use of such an option as late as 1941 and even 1942. 
More than 100,000 Jewish refugees attempted to make it to 
Palestine as illegal immigrants in the immediate aftermath of 
the war in 1945-47. 

The reduction of Jewish immigration to Palestine from 
1936 on was the result of the policy of the British government, 
in breach of its 1922 commitment to the League of Nations. 
It was made in response to the Arab uprising of 1936-39, and 
during the war years, particularly from 1942 onward, reflect- 
ing a cynical reading of the expected relative political power 
of the Arabs and the Jews in the postwar era. The British For- 
eign Office, headed by Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden, ad- 
vocated this policy. The first attempt to adopt such a policy 
came in 1930-31 from the Labour government's colonial sec- 
retary, Lord Passfield (Sidney Webb), but at that time it was 
revoked by Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald before being 
implemented. In 1937, when only 10,000 immigrants were al- 
lowed into Palestine, it was finally implemented on the spot 
on grounds of insufficient “economic absorption capacity.” 
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Funds transferred by Jewish institutions, donated by communities in the Diaspora. 
Funds transferred by non-Jewish foreign institutions and by the Palestine government. 


Liquid funds, effectively secondary reserves of the banking system transferred to and held mainly in London. 


The sterling collateral of the Palestine Currency Board for the outstanding balance of Palestine pounds in circulation. 


The representative of the Mandatory government argued that 
a very low base reading of the absorption capacity was war- 
ranted, apparently in view of the recession phase of the busi- 
ness cycle, a well-known feature of market economies. In the 
wake of the roaring Fifth Aliyah-driven prosperity of 1932-35, 
a short downturn of the level of economic activity was indeed 
in the offing. 

This justification for limiting Jewish immigration was 
soon superseded. The British government adopted the policy 
announced in the White Paper of 1939, revoking the commit- 
ment to “facilitate Jewish immigration” (and to the eventual 
partition of Palestine that had been its official solution for 
the growing strife between the Jewish and Arab communi- 
ties). The White Paper envisioned an independent Palestinian 
state after a period of ten years. During this time Jewish im- 
migration would be limited to a quota of 75,000, who would 
be allowed to enter within five years, after which Jewish im- 
migration would end. It also limited drastically the area of 
Palestine where Jews would be allowed to purchase land. This 
policy was adamantly pursued by the Conservative govern- 
ment in power, and later by the coalition government through 
the years of the war. It was also adopted by the postwar La- 
bour government, which used the British Navy to pursue ships 
loaded with European Jewish refugees attempting to make it 
to Palestine illegally. They caught most of the ships while still 
on the high seas. The refugees were held in camps on Cyprus 
until the emergence of the state of Israel in 1948. 

About 120-150,000 ma’pilim (*“illegal” immigrants) 
made it to the shores of Palestine — i.e., without an entry per- 
mit. Transport was organized and financed by the Zionist 
authorities and Jewish organizations. Some 20-25,000 of 
these illegal immigrants arrived before the war, between 1934, 
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when the first ship from Europe, the Welos, made it to a hid- 
den landing spot, and 1940. About 100,000 were involved in 
the illegal immigration drive during the war years and espe- 
cially in the all-out efforts to breach the British embargo af- 
ter the war. Ha’palah was the Hebrew term coined for that 
entire campaign. This operation was part of the last stage of 
the struggle for the establishment of the state of Israel, and 
involved in 1941 and 1942 two accidents that cost hundreds 
of refugees their lives. 

Nevertheless, the Aliyah brought close to half a million 
immigrants to Palestine during the three decades of the Man- 
datory period. As is true of mass migrations to any country, 
some of the immigrants - after 1930, very few — returned 
to their home countries or went to other destinations. Esti- 
mates of Jewish immigration to Palestine for 1936-45, dur- 
ing which the preliminary stage of the illegal immigration 
effort took place, suggest that about 20 percent of the total 
of 130,000 immigrants in that period came illegally. They ar- 
rived by ship from Europe or through the northern land bor- 
der with Lebanon and Syria. Those who arrived via the lat- 
ter route were mostly from the Jewish communities of Iran, 
Iraq, and Syria. 

In the 1920s, the Zionist movement faced an uphill strug- 
gle with the Jewish communities in Europe to convince them 
to use the opportunity of the “free Aliyah” option available in 
those years and follow the Zionist message of the Return to 
the Land of the Patriarchs. From the mid-1930s onward the 
struggle was with the British government, which attempted 
to implement a closed-door policy while hundreds of thou- 
sands of Jews were by that time knocking on the gates. The half 
a million immigrants who made it to Palestine during these 
three decades changed the demographic landscape and thus 
the economic and inevitably the political structure of Pales- 
tine. The Jewish community was only 11 percent of the total 
population in the first Mandatory census of 1922. At the sec- 
ond and final Mandatory census in 1931, it was already about 
17 percent. in the following four years, with the mass immigra- 
tion of 1932-35, it grew to 27 percent of the total population. 
By May 1948, at the time of the declaration of statehood, the 
Jewish population was about one third of the total of about 
two million people living in Palestine. 


THE BREAKTHROUGH IN THE JEWISH ECONOMY, 1932-1939. 
Labor Force, Employment, Investment, and Capital Stock. The 
almost 250,000 Jewish immigrants of the 1930s, two-thirds of 
whom had arrived by 1935 before the British government be- 
gan to implement the closed-door policy, represented a ma- 
jor enlargement of the Jewish labor force. By the end of 1935 
the labor force was two times greater than in 1931. The signifi- 
cant reduction in immigration reduced its rate of expansion 
in the next four years through 1939 to only 40 percent, but 
this meant that by the outbreak of the war it was still close to 
three times greater than at the beginning of the decade. Em- 
ployment grew correspondingly by two times through 1935, 
but at a significantly lower rate than the growth of the labor 
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force in the second half of the 1930s, reflecting the downturn 
in the business cycle and rising unemployment. Though the 
rate of unemployment increased to 4.2 percent, employment 
in the Jewish sector was by 1939 still higher by about 25 per- 
cent than in 1935 (Tables 4 and 7). 

This rising trend of employment and of production 
would have been impossible without a major increase of the 
capital stock of the Jewish economy and the buildup of the 
infrastructure of Palestine - the “Government Capital Stock” 
(roads, railroads, ports, telephone and radio facilities, etc.), 
in the terms used in Table 4. The Jewish sector investment 
figures show the extraordinary bulge of investment in 1935, 
which represents the peak of the rising trend of investment 
from 1932 onward. Though declining afterward through 1939, 
the lowered investment level of that year was still higher than 
investment levels in each year previously through 1931. 

This means that capital stock kept accumulating through 
the second half of the 1930s, though at a significantly lower rate 
than in the 1931-35 interval. The major upswing of the Jewish 
economy within these four years involved an expansion by 
more than two times of the reproducible net capital stock of 
the Jewish economy; at the end of the 1930s it was more than 
three times greater than at its beginning. The expansion rate 
of the infrastructure capital stock (the so-called Government 
Capital Stock) was lower, though it still grew by a factor of 2.5 
in the 1930s. The highly significant more rapid increase of the 
capital stock than of the labor force and employment meant 
that the capital-labor ratio and the capital-employment ratio, 
displayed in Table 4, rose at a very high rate of 20 percent in 
the 1920s, and kept rising in the 1930s at an even higher rate. 
This pattern was maintained even though, with the growth of 
immigration, the Jewish labor force and employment grew at 
a much higher rate than in the 1920s. 

Furthermore, the levels of education and expertise dis- 
played by the immigrants of the 1920s and especially the 1930s 
reflected the state of the art in the industrial countries from 
which they came and contributed immensely to the human 
capital of the Jewish community. This feature, among others, 
underlines the considerable relative decline of the old yishuv 
component of the community. It can also be seen in the es- 
tablishment of a comprehensive elementary school system, 
financed and run by the Jewish sector’s own political author- 
ities, even though there was no legal enforcement of atten- 
dance. A significant secondary school system, initially small 
in terms of attendance rates of the relevant age group, assured 
the education of the coming generations. 


Production and Living Standards. The expansion of the labor 
force and of employment, and even the higher growth of cap- 
ital stock, supported by rising productivity show inevitably 
in rising production and living standards. The 1939 national 
product was 2.3 times greater than that of 1931, on the eve of 
the arrival of the Fifth Aliyah. This means that Jewish national 
product grew at the enormous annual average of 11 percent 
through these eight prewar years (Table 5). 
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The national product of 1939 was indeed significantly 
smaller than the all-time high of 1935, to which it had risen at 
a spectacular rate in the four-year period since 1932. This was 
an expression of the major slowdown of the economy, related 
to the outbreak of the 1936 Arab revolt, and particularly to the 
recurring prewar political crises in Europe. These had started 
with the breach of the Versailles Treaty by Hitler’s Germany 
and Mussolini’s invasion of Abyssinia toward the end of 1935, 
followed by the Anschluss in Austria and the succeeding Mu- 
nich Crisis, both in 1938, and finally the outbreak of the war 
in 1939. The specific domestic reason for the downturn of the 
Palestine economy in the second half of the 1930s was the ma- 
jor reduction by about 50 percent of the inflow of Jewish immi- 
grants and the corresponding reduced inflow of Jewish capital 
imports - effectively the total capital inflow into the Palestin- 
ian economy. This inflow was lower by about 23 percent in the 
four-year period 1936-39, relative to the all-time high in the 
preceding four-year period, with investment following suit. 

Living standards measured in terms of per capita prod- 
uct, or of real wages, rose at a significantly lower rate than that 
of total product. At the height of prosperity in 1935, before 
the emergence of the 1936-40 slowdown, per capita product 
was higher by 45 percent than in 1931, and real wages grew 
by close to 10 percent (Tables 5 and 6). These very rapid ris- 
ing trends were achieved even though the Jewish population 
grew in these four years by two times, and the labor force by 
a similar factor. The ensuing slowdown changed the direction 
of these two indicators of the Jewish sector’s average living 
standards. But by the depth of the depression in 1939, which 
can be seen in the 4.3 percent unemployment rate (Table 7), 
per capita product and real wages were about 90 percent and 
50 percent higher, respectively, than they had been in 1922. 
This means that per capita product and real wages had risen 
at an annual average of 3.8 percent and 2.4 respectively since 
the early 1920s. This was thus quite a performance in view 
of the world economic crisis of the 1930s, and the weak, or 
at best mediocre, performances of the European economies 
in the late 1920s, with the Mandatory power, Britain, itself in 
the doldrums. 


THE JEWISH AND ARAB ECONOMIES: COMPARATIVE 
TRENDS AND LINKS. Measures of living standard (product 
per capita), and productivity (product per employee), which 
grew by annual averages of 3.8 and 2.8 percent respectively 
through 1939 (Tables 5 and 6), suggest that during the first two 
decades of the Mandate the Jewish economy made a major 
stride into industrialization. The growth of its real economic 
aggregates, in particular labor force, capital stock, national 
product, and trade, as well as the considerable and highly sig- 
nificant capital imports, suggest that the Jewish economy at 
the outbreak of World War 11 was an altogether different en- 
tity than at the advent of the Mandate era. 

This conclusion is underlined by the comparative trends 
in the products of the two national economies. The Jewish na- 
tional product was less than one quarter of the Arab national 
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product in 1922; by 1935 it was already greater, and about 53 
percent of the total product of Palestine, even though the 
share of the Jewish population was only 27 percent at that 
time (Tables 5 and 6). The economic slowdown of the late 
1930s inevitably had a greater impact on the comparatively 
more industrialized and urban Jewish economy than on the 
Arab, still dominated by its farming sector. Thus, by 1939 the 
ratio between the two economies’ products equalized some- 
what, with the Jewish share slightly above 50 percent, while 
its share of the population had reached 30 percent. 

These differences between national product and popula- 
tion ratios also show in per capita national product ratios. The 
advantage of the Jewish sector, indicating a much higher av- 
erage living standard, emerges already in the 1922 figures; the 
Jewish per capita product was almost two times greater than 
its Arab counterpart. This soared to a ratio above three dur- 
ing the first half of the 1930s. The slowdown of the late 1930s 
and the continuing, though much lower, Jewish immigration, 
reduced somewhat the gap between the two economies’ per 
capita products to a factor of about 2.5 through the last decade 
of the Mandatory era. 

The gap between the national product and per capita fig- 
ures for the two economies was greater in terms of domestic 
product, which relates more to productivity, than in national 
product, which offers a better index of living standards. This 
is because the Jewish economy offered employment to Arab 
labor, while Jewish workers were not willing to work for the 
wages prevalent in the Arab sector. Another feature of this rela- 
tionship that boosted the net product of the Arab economy was 
the sale of Arab farm produce to Jewish urban populations. An 
estimate of the quantitative effect of that linkage on Arab gross 
domestic product and net national product is unavailable. 

The outbreak of the Arab rebellion in 1936 led to a wide- 
spread severing of links between the two economies. Most im- 
portantly, it reduced the employment of Arab labor, both in 
absolute terms and, even more, relative to total employment 
in the Jewish economy. The war, which after 1939 shut off the 
main export markets of Palestine’s citrus industry, prevented a 
major revival of employment of Arab labor in the Jewish econ- 
omy during what was a relatively peaceful time in Palestine. 
At its peak in 1935 the share of Arab labor of employment in 
the Jewish sector was 8.4 percent; by 1945 it had fallen to only 
17 percent, involving only about 1.2 percent of the total Arab 
labor force. These developments — the Arab rebellion and the 
impact of war conditions - show clearly in the NNP to NDP ra- 
tios of Table 5a. By 1939 the direct contribution to Arab net na- 
tional product by employment in the Jewish sector was down 
from 6.2 in 1935 to only 1.6 percent. This ratio was effectively 
maintained through the end of the Mandate period. 

These figures indicate that although the severance of the 
economic links between the Arab and Jewish economies in 
Mandatory Palestine became permanent only with the out- 
break of the Israeli War of Independence in December 1947, 
it had already become a fait accompli over the preceding de- 
cade, starting in 1936. 
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The Business Cycle of the 1930s. The rapid transformation of 
the Jewish economy into industrialization was demonstrated 
by the duration and intensity of the business cycle to which 
it had been subject in the 1930s: the effects of this cycle char- 
acterized the performance of Palestine’s economy as a whole, 
though they were not as great on the Arab economy. At the 
very time at which the world’s economy plunged into the di- 
sastrous economic crisis of the 1930s, the Jewish economy of 
Palestine, and that of the country as a whole, benefited from 
overall prosperity and full employment. In spite of a growth 
in the size of the labor force of the Jewish sector by about 32 
percent between 1929 and 1933 the unemployment rate was 
less than one percent (Table 7), and the national product had 
grown by close to 145 percent. That rising trend continued 
through 1935, at which time the wave of mass immigration 
peaked, with net domestic product almost four times higher 
than in 1929. Palestine’s national product grew inevitably at a 
lower rate, yet still by a robust rate of about 2.6 times, which 
indicates a prosperous six-year period through 1935 for Pal- 
estine’s economy as a whole (Table 5). 

In market economies, the “prosperity stage,’ a term that 
undoubtedly applies to the Jewish economy of the early 1930s, 
in a business cycle is usually followed by a recession. This is 
true especially in a case in which the rising trend of economic 
activity is as vigorous as it was in the first half of the 1930s in 
Palestine: an annual average growth rate of 28 percent in the 
NvpP of the Jewish economy in 1931-35, and of 12 percent in 
Palestine’s economy as a whole. 


Table 13. Monetary Aggregates and Prices, 1922-1947 


A declining rate of investment is usually the trigger for a 
slowdown. This was indeed the case in Palestine; that leading 
economic determinant of a downturn in industrialized econo- 
mies surfaced at the peak in 1935. The key branches involved 
were those which had prospered most during the rising pat- 
tern of the 1928-35 cycle — the building and citrus industries. 
At the aggregate level, total investment still increased in the 
Jewish sector in 1935 to its peak for the entire decade (Table 4): 
but its rate of increase in that year was only 12 percent, much 
lower than the almost 50 percent rate of the preceding year, 
1934, and even lower than that of 1932. A similar pattern was 
followed by the building industry; the peak of investment in 
housing for the decade was reached in 1935 as well. The slow- 
down of the Jewish population growth rate, which had dou- 
bled in the four years from 1932 to 1935, inevitably reduced the 
increase in demand for living space, with a corresponding lag 
effect on investment in housing, and thus on the level of ac- 
tivity in the building industry. 

A similar development was facing the dominant agricul- 
tural branch, and the mainstay of Palestine’s exports, the citrus 
industry. Jewish sector investments in that branch peaked in 
1934; investments were lower by about 16 percent in 1935 and 
by 1937 were only 50 percent of what they had been in 1934. 
They collapsed altogether in the successive prewar years. Arab 
peak investment in that branch lagged by two years; its peak 
was reached in 1936. Yet owing to the dominance of Jewish 
sector investments, the tide for the citrus industry as a whole, 
both in terms of investment and of planted area, was turned 





























Monetary Aggregates Prices 
Year Currency' Demand Deposits Money: M1 Jewish Markets? Palestine® Wholesale Prices* 
(1) (2) (3) [=(1)+(2)] (4) (5) (6) 
Indices: 1931=100 
1922 - - - 156 164 174 
1927 64 (75) - 132 143 143 
1929 94 - - 117 125 130 
1931 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1935 285 325 310 111 99 106 
1936 249 326 298 108 105 110 
1939 370 319 348 111 109 111 
1941 581 479 516 165 168 187 
1945 2,104 1,905 1,976 319 256 352 
1946 1,886 1,943 1,921 337 266 366 
1947 1,830 - - 342 - - 
Average Annual Rates of Change (percent) 
1927-1931 15.7 12.8 - -1.5 -2.3 -2.1 
1931-1939 17.8 15.6 16.8 1.3 1.1 1.3 
1939-1946 26.2 29.4 27.6 17.2 13.6 18.5 
Notes: 


1. Currency in circulation. 

2. Cost of living index in Jewish markets. 

3. Weighted cost of living in Jewish and Arab markets. 
4. Wholesale price index applies to the entire economy. 
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by the end of 1934, at the peak of Palestine’s prosperity. This 
significant reduction in investment was a lagging response to 
market signals: the decline of orange prices in the main Euro- 
pean export markets. This trend emerged from the beginning 
of the decade: by 1934 they were 10 percent lower than in 1931. 
They declined significantly further, in 1936, even though ex- 
ports of competing Spanish oranges declined abruptly due to 
the outbreak of the Spanish Civil War. 

The slowdown of the flow of investment in the two lead- 
ing branches of the economy, the building industry (in the 
Jewish sector in particular) and citriculture, was triggered by 
market signals. Inevitably its effects led to a downturn of the 
business cycle beginning early in 1936. Yet the severity of the 
downturn, the awareness of which surfaced only later in that 
year — Jewish Npp declined by 6.3 percent — was due to omi- 
nous political developments. The world political crisis, which 
began late in 1935 with the Italian invasion of Ethiopia, and 
led finally to the outbreak of World War 11 in 1939, inevita- 
bly had a negative effect on Palestine’s economic activity. Its 
direct impact was compounded by the outbreak of the Arab 
revolt in April 1936, involving initially a boycott of the Jewish 
economy, supported by violence against Jews and later by an 
armed insurgency against the British army. The political re- 
sponse of the British government to that challenge was a dras- 
tic curtailment of Jewish immigration (see Immigration, Le- 
gal and Illegal, and Palestine’s Demographic Structure above). 
This entailed an inevitable slowdown of Jewish capital im- 
ports (by 25 percent), and affected consumption immediately 
(Table 13). Capital imports were, of course, the main source 
of investment finance, which declined consequently, and to- 
gether with lower consumer expenditures, reduced aggregate 
demand. 

Thus, following the 6.3 percent decline of Jewish domes- 
tic product in 1936, the three succeeding years through 1939 
saw a further cumulative decline of 16.4 percent from what 
had been an extraordinarily high domestic product in 1935. 
In terms of national product, which netted out wages paid to 
Arab workers, the rate of decline was lower, about 13.4 per- 
cent. That loss of national product entailed a corresponding 
reduction of per capita product by 35 percent from 1935, re- 
flecting also the continuing growth of Jewish population due 
to immigration, which temporarily rose again in 1939, and 
natural increase (Table 5). 

The Jewish economy’s per capita product for 1939 was 
thus down by 35 percent from that of 1935, and regained 
only toward the end of the war. Similarly, real wages in 1939 
were down by 13 percent from 1935, indicating the strain in 
the labor market. This showed in terms of the growth of un- 
employment: the rate in the Jewish sector, only about one 
percent in 1935, rose to 4.3 percent in 1939. This significant 
growth in unemployment resulted not only from the down- 
turn of the business cycle but from the growth of the Jewish 
labor force by about 50 percent in the second half of the 1930s, 
owing to the immigration of about 100,000 additional im- 
migrants. 
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The social and economic implications of this situation 
soon led to the establishment of the rudiments of a social se- 
curity system - unemployment benefits in particular - run 
by the *Histadrut (the general federation of Jewish labor, 
founded in the 1920s as a means to establish the institutions 
of a Jewish national economy; see below, The Histadrut and 
the Economics of the Yishuv) with significant funding from 
the Jewish Agency. This added a second welfare state element 
to its first pioneering effort, the compulsory “sick fund” which 
all members of the Histadrut had to join; indeed it provided 
coverage to members only. Reorganized in the 1930s, it was 
financed almost exclusively by union membership fees, with 
some support from the Jewish Agency, though none from the 
Mandatory government. The virtual welfare state, which by 
the late 1930s was well established, was for the benefit of the 
Jewish community only. It is another indicator supporting the 
claim that the Jewish community - the yishuv - of close to 
450,000 people by that time, was by then already a socioeco- 
nomic entity belonging to the industrialized group of coun- 
tries. In more than one sense, this emerging character was an 
expression of the Fifth Aliyah’s influence. 


THE ADVENT OF MANUFACTURING. The Buildup of In- 
frastructure: Power, Communities, and Ports. The history of 
manufacturing in Palestine emerges only in the Mandatory 
period. This is underlined by the fact that electricity genera- 
tion on a commercial scale began only in 1923 by the Pales- 
tine (later Israel) Electric Corporation, which received in Sep- 
tember 1921 exclusive concessions to exploit the Yarkon and 
Jordan rivers for irrigation and electricity and which eventu- 
ally supplied electricity to the whole country excluding Jeru- 
salem. It was Pinchas Rutenberg whose enterprise, stamina, 
and persistence overcame the major political obstacles and 
financial risks involved in the founding of this basic infra- 
structure facility. The pEc was rightly identified as a Zionist 
undertaking, even though it was a corporation whose shares 
were traded on the London Stock Exchange and paid divi- 
dends to shareholders. 

Electricity consumption by manufacturing industries was 
only one million kilowatt hours (kw) in 1926. It grew to 20 
million in 1938 and to 86 million KwH in 1947, the last full year 
of the Mandate. This clearly warrants tracing the first steps of 
manufacturing to the early 1920s. Although the employment 
and product figures for 1922, presented in Tables 7 and 8, refer 
to manufacturing as one of the three standard branch break- 
downs for analysis of economic structure, the approximately 
4,000 employees classified as working in the “handicraft and 
manufacturing” branch of the Jewish sector (Table 7) that year 
were working in handicraft workshops - small entities having 
not more than two or three hired employees, offering services 
to urban consumers and businesses. This was equally true of 
the Arab sector, in which at that time the number of employ- 
ees in handicrafts was lower than in the Jewish sector. 

The development of manufacturing and large-scale irri- 
gation in Jewish agriculture, and thus the economic growth 
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of the country as a whole, were interwoven with that of the 
production capacity of PEC. Its first diesel generator power sta- 
tion, set up in Tel Aviv in 1923, had a capacity of 750 kilowatts. 
By 1926 its generating capacity was 2,250 KW; in 1932, after the 
opening of its major hydroelectric project (Jordan-Kinneret) 
its capacity was increased to 16,200 Kw; on the eve of the war 
in 1938 it was already at 63,000 Kw; and in 1947, at the end of 
the Mandatory period, it was 75,000 Kw. The running of the 
system, the continuing expansion of generating capacity, and 
the extension of the electricity network across the country 
required the building up and training of a sizable labor force, 
supported by a rapidly expanding group of specialists, includ- 
ing engineers, accountants, and managers. 

The PEC, the railroad system, and the Public Works De- 
partment, which was in charge of building and maintaining 
the road network (the latter two were departments of the 
Mandatory government), provided the basic necessities for 
the rapidly expanding economic infrastructure. The major 
demand for their services was generated by the rapid growth 
of Jewish manufacturing industries and the Jewish sector as a 
whole. Large enterprises employing sizable staffs are a typical 
feature of an evolving industrial system, and in the 1930s the 
PEC had more than 1,000 on payroll and the railroad and the 
works department even more - a sign of Palestine’s industri- 
alization by the outbreak of World War 11 in 1939. 


‘The Emergence of Manufacturing. A manufacturing industry 
involving state-of-the-art machinery and technology, a sig- 
nificant number of employees, a relatively high capital-labor 
ratio, requiring heavy long-term capital investment and pro- 
ducing for the mass market, began to appear in Palestine in the 
1920s. This industry depended on the existence of a modern 
infrastructure of transportation and communication facilities, 
electric power, and a modern port (the deepwater port of Haifa 
opened in 1931). The proliferation of manufacturing firms in 
a significant variety of economic areas was quite clearly the 
dominant activity in the Jewish economy from the mid-1920s 
onward. It accelerated during the highly prosperous first half 
of the 1930s, through 1935, and declined during the downturn 
of the business cycle in the second half of that decade, which 
were years of consolidation. It reaccelerated strongly during 
the war years and in the war’s aftermath through 1947. 

This pattern can be discerned in the manufacturing em- 
ployment, net product, and output figures in Tables 7 and 8. 
Employment in 1931 was 2.8 times higher than that of 1922, 
and real product (and output) of industry had almost trebled. 
The rapid expansion during the high tide of the Fifth Aliyah 
years of 1932-35 shows in terms ofa roughly 2.5 times growth 
of net manufacturing product and output during that very 
short period, an incredible average annual growth rate of 
about 25 percent. The abrupt downturn of the cycle between 
1936 and 1939 is demonstrated by the very slight growth rate 
of manufacturing product at an annual average of only about 
one percent for that period. The growth of employment and 
of capital stock slowed down too, but not by that much. Thus 
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during the decade of the 1930s, ending with the outbreak of 
the war in 1939, employment in manufacturing grew at an an- 
nual average of about 11 percent and net product by about 13 
percent (Tables 7 and 8). This means that by the end of that 
decade and in spite of the downturn of 1936-39, the Jewish 
economy’s manufacturing sector (essentially, by that time, the 
whole of Palestine’s manufacturing sector), was an altogether 
different and much larger entity than at the beginning. 

This can be seen in the number and size of the manu- 
facturing establishments, the kinds and quality of equipment 
used, the technologies of production, and the diversity of the 
industrial branches in which they specialized. The number 
of handicraft and manufacturing establishments, fewer than 
2,000 in 1922, grew only to about 2,500 in the decade ending 
in 1931. By 1935 they were already twice that number - more 
than 5,000. The number of manufacturing establishments 
grew rapidly and by the end of the war in 1946 amounted to 
about 7,000. 

An indicator of the rising capital vs. labor intensity and 
particularly the transformation of manufacturing technology 
is the rapid increase of the average horsepower of the machin- 
ery in use in manufacturing establishments. This was negligi- 
ble in 1922 (800 HP), about 6,000 in 1930, and 40,000 by 1939. 
The far-reaching transformation undergone by the technology 
of production in the 1930s is also suggested by the data on the 
import of industrial machinery in the 1930s; in the peak year, 
1935, the value of these imports was six times higher than in 
1932, the year in which these imports increased 40 percent. 
This corresponded to the increase in Jewish immigration of 
the Fifth Aliyah. 

The immigration inflow of Jews from Germany, which 
soon turned from a trickle into a flood, also brought a ma- 
jor increase in private capital imports, but only in the form 
of goods. This was the only way in which the German emi- 
grants were allowed to transfer capital, under the *Haavara 
agreement of 1933 with the German government (see below). 
These imports of German equipment and raw materials were 
the point on which that agreement hinged. Due to the re- 
strictions on immigration imposed by the British from 1936 
onward, the flow of capital transfers in general slowed from 
its 1935 peak. Yet from 1936 through 1939 the import of ma- 
chinery was still sustained on a level of three to four times 
that of 1932. This circumstance had a far-reaching impact on 
the technology, capacity, and volume of production of Jew- 
ish manufacturing industry later on. Only after the outbreak 
of the war, though, was the capacity fully utilized (see above, 
The Business Cycle of the 1930s). 

Clearly the 1920s were the infancy period of manufac- 
turing in Palestine, and the 1930s saw its emergence as a ma- 
jor component of the Jewish economy - effectively, of the 
economy of the whole of Palestine. This reading of the events 
is sustained by the data on the average number of workers 
per establishment, which grew from only 2.6 in 1922, to 5.1 in 
1937, and to about 10 by the end of the war. The 1930s averages 
reflect the appearance of factories of significant size. There 
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were 50 or so firms that employed more than 50 workers; 13 
of them even employed more than 100 workers, or about 25 
percent of the total employment in manufacturing in 1937. Al- 
most all of these firms were founded only in the 1930s. Two 
such firms, the Potash Corporation, established in 1929, and 
the Palestine Electric Corporation were the only business es- 
tablishments that employed more than 1,000 workers by that 
time. 

The small size of the markets in an economy with a pop- 
ulation of less than one million in the 1920s was of course a 
major constraint on the establishment of manufacturing ca- 
pacity in Palestine. The only enterprises free of this constraint 
were those that could produce for export. A case in point 
was the Potash Company, based on the exclusive conces- 
sion for Dead Sea minerals acquired by Moshe Novomeisky, 
a pioneer of the Palestine chemical industry. Its first output 
came in 1935, and it soon employed several hundred workers, 
reaching almost 1,000 by 1939; it continued to grow rapidly 
through the war years. But the dominant group of industrial 
firms, most of which were established in the 1930s, produced 
for domestic markets, where they were subject to competi- 
tion from imports. 

In the 1930s, the era of the worldwide economic crisis, 
governments imposed tariffs to protect their home markets, 
and assisted domestic firms in dumping their goods on for- 
eign markets. The Mandatory government, which according 
to paragraph 18 of the Mandate was not allowed to impose dis- 
criminatory tariffs, was reluctant to interfere with free trade 
principles in support of local industry, even though Pales- 
tine, as an open market, suffered from dumping and univer- 
sal (nondiscriminatory) tariffs would have been allowed. This 
passive attitude was underlined by the British refusal to allow 
Palestine to join the Imperial preference system established 
for the Empire in 1931, which offered a modicum of protection 
to those within. This arrangement thus discriminated against 
Palestine’s exports, yet offered free access to its markets. An- 
other reason for the British reluctance to impose tariffs on 
imports of manufactured goods was partly political - their 
expected effect on prices. Such a measure, it was thought, 
would offer support to a sector of the economy dominated 
by the Jewish firms, while forcing consumers, most of whom 
were Arabs, to pay higher prices. 

Under these constraints manufacturers could face the 
competition of imports only if they operated in industries in 
which distance, and thus transportation costs, and local tastes 
and style preferences, offered “natural” protection. Construc- 
tion materials such as cement, stone, and sand, which involve 
heavy transportation costs per unit of value, fall clearly into 
this category. This rule applied similarly to major consumer 
goods, particularly fresh food products, clothing, and furni- 
ture. Thus, the major manufacturing enterprises established 
in the mid-1920s, such as the Nesher cement factory, which 
for the next seven decades of the 20" century monopolized 
the domestic market, and the Shemen oil factory, belonged 
clearly to that category. The latter, though, soon had to face 
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domestic competition from new enterprises that appeared 
in the 1930s. 

The breakthrough of manufacturing occurred with the 
advent of the Fifth Aliyah in the 1930s. It shows in a twofold 
increase in manufacturing employment within a period of 
only four years by 1935 (Table 7), and in a similar increase in 
the total capital stock of the Jewish economy (Table 4). It was 
in this decade that Dead Sea potash manufacturing began, and 
similarly the textile, clothing, and shoemaking industries were 
established. Several manufacturing firms, competing with 
each other, appeared in the textile and clothing industries. The 
new enterprises of the 1930s founded by manufacturers who 
had been running similar firms in Central Europe followed 
the trail opened by manufacturers who had arrived from Po- 
land with the Fourth Aliyah in 1924-25, who had been running 
what was considered at that time the Jewish textile industry 
in Lodz. Several firms producing chemicals, pharmaceuticals, 
cigarettes, and chocolate were founded in the late 1930s, as the 
flow of Jewish capital imports, which rose rapidly (Table 11), 
provided the financing, and immigrants, especially from Cen- 
tral Europe, provided the expertise and enterprise. 

By the outbreak of the war, the Jewish sector had ac- 
cordingly established a meaningful manufacturing industry. 
It was heavily oriented toward consumer goods and housing - 
about three-quarters of the gainfully employed in manufac- 
turing worked in these sectors. It already included, however, 
some enterprises with significant spare capacity in the metal, 
machinery, and electrical equipment industries. Yet, though 
growing rapidly in terms of employment, capital stock, and 
production - employment grew at an annual average of 13 per- 
cent in the eight years ending in 1939 (Table 7), and net prod- 
uct of manufacturing by a similar rate - a meaningful portion 
of the existing capacity which had been created in the second 
half of the 1930s was not being utilized. That excess capacity 
and the high unemployment rate, 4.3 percent, reflected mar- 
ket demand constraint: inability to compete with imports. It 
made available a production potential, however, that could be 
used given higher demand. 


URBANIZATION AND SOCIOECONOMIC STRUCTURE. ‘The 
industrialization process initiated in the 1920s, and acceler- 
ated as the Fifth Aliyah progressed in the 1930s, entailed si- 
multaneously a clear-cut process of urbanization and a struc- 
tural change in the Jewish economy, and thus in the economy 
of Palestine as a whole. As in any country undergoing indus- 
trialization, manufacturing activity in Palestine was located 
mainly in urban centers, and inevitably stimulated the expan- 
sion of those centers. The great increase of Tel Aviv’s popula- 
tion - actually the emergence of the Jaffa-Tel Aviv conurbation 
stretching, initially, towards the north, was part of this pro- 
cess. By 1939 the population of Tel Aviv and the Jewish popu- 
lation of Jaffa together were already 175,000. By this date the 
several urban centers between Tel Aviv and Petah Tikvah to 
the north already totaled close to 20,000 people. This means 
that at the outbreak of the war the Jaffa-Tel Aviv conurbation 
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contained a population of around 200,000 Jews, about 45 per- 
cent of the Jewish population of Palestine. The official 1944 
estimate in Table 1 suggests that by that time the population 
of that area was about 250,000. During the last decade of the 
Mandate through 1947 it was thus the center of gravity of the 
Jewish population, and even more so of the Jewish communi- 
ty’s economy, especially manufacturing industry. 

Haifa and its Jewish satellite suburbs emerged in the 
1930S as a similar northern urban center for the Jewish pop- 
ulation. Though smaller than Jaffa-Tel Aviv, it was a mixed 
town with an Arab population similar in size. The comple- 
tion in the early 1930s of Haifa’s deepwater port, the only one 
in Palestine; the building of Iraq Petroleum’s major pipeline, 
terminating at Haifa, in the mid-1930s; and finally the opening 
in 1939 of the 1pc Refinery, whose capacity was many times 
larger than Palestine’s own requirements, made Haifa a hub of 
major Jewish and Arab manufacturing activity. Jewish entre- 
preneurs and the Zionist authorities had discovered its poten- 
tial by the mid-1920s, when private entrepreneurs located two 
major factories (the Nesher cement factory and the Shemen 
Oil and Food Products firm) in the Haifa Bay area, and the 
Jewish National Fund participated in 1935 in the purchase of 
a major tract of land there to serve as a manufacturing zone. 
By 1939 this zone was home to many Jewish manufacturing. 
Haifa and its satellite suburbs in the Haifa Bay area had by 
1939 a Jewish population of 48,000 (Table 1). 

No significant development of Jewish manufacturing 
took place in Jerusalem. But the growth of the Jewish popula- 
tion to some 80,000 by 1939 involved mostly those belonging 
to the new yishuv. Its labor force was employed in commerce, 
services, and public sector employment - the Jewish Agency 
and its subsidiaries - and finally in Palestine Mandatory and 
municipal government. The old yishuv, sticking to its tradi- 
tional mission of maintaining a presence near the holy sites 
and engaging in Torah study at the yeshivot, became a propor- 
tionately declining component of the Jewish community. 

The major structural change generated by the appear- 
ance of manufacturing industry and its growing impact on 
the Jewish economy and on Palestine’s economic system as a 
whole is demonstrated by the figures in Table 9. The contribu- 
tion of “handicraft and manufacturing,’ at that time entirely in 
handicraft workshops, to Jewish national net product in 1922 
was somewhat less than 20 percent, and accounted for about 
17 percent of employment in the Jewish economy. A decade 
later, reflecting the effects of the Third and Fourth Aliyah, the 
contribution rose slightly to 21 percent of the total net prod- 
uct, and employment in manufacturing rose too, to about 20 
percent of the total. The 1930s and the war years, especially 
the latter (see the figure for 1945 in Table 9), brought a major 
increase: manufacturing employment rose to close to 31 per- 
cent of the total in the Jewish economy. 

The contribution of agriculture followed an opposite 
trend: employment fell drastically, to 13 percent of total em- 
ployment in the Jewish economy, while relative contribution 
to Jewish npp fell only slightly, to roughly 11 percent of total 
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product in 1945, compared to 13 percent in 1922. These figures 
indicate that labor productivity in Jewish farming, which in 
1931 was only about one half of that of manufacturing, im- 
proved considerably: in 1945 it was up to about 77 percent. 
The effective disappearance of the citrus industry during the 
war contributed to this pattern. The major improvement in 
absolute and in relative terms of labor productivity in farm- 
ing is a clear expression of the success of the mixed farming 
strategy adopted by the rapidly growing Jewish self-employed 
farming community. 

The population figures in Table 1, supported by informa- 
tion about Jewish suburbs in the Tel Aviv and Haifa area and 
several newly urbanized centers, indicate that by 1939 about 
80 percent of the Jewish population was living in these con- 
urbations. They had become the Jewish population's centers 
of gravity as well as of manufacturing, by then the dominant 
sector of the economy, developments that had obvious polit- 
ical ramifications. The basic socioeconomic character of the 
Jewish community, which would have to fight for its survival 
in the War of Independence, was in place by the beginning 
of World War 11. 


AGRICULTURE AND THE MAJOR ZIONIST RESETTLEMENT 
EFFORT. The Evolving Map of Jewish Settlement Blocs. In- 
dustrialization and urbanization, which inevitably entailed 
also the rapid expansion of the service sector, dominated the 
Jewish economy in the 1930s and through World War 11. Yet 
it was the Zionist resettlement effort that was at the core of 
the drive to establish a Jewish polity and was the focal point 
of the political and armed clashes with the Arabs. This effort 
also involved a political struggle with Britain, the Mandatory 
power, which in attempting to accommodate the national 
rights of the Palestinian Arabs, was gradually withdrawing 
from its commitments to the Zionists embodied in the Man- 
date (see above, Palestine as a Unique Political and Economic 
Entity). 

The expansion of the Jewish settlement effort resulted 
in a growing number of settlements over an expanding geo- 
graphical area and of an increase in rural population. The 
impact of this increased significantly over time. Thirty-nine 
new Jewish settlements appeared on the map of Palestine in 
the decade ending in 1931. Within the next five years through 
1936, there were more than twice that many - a total of 89. 
In the so-called *stockade-and-watchtower settlement drive, 
launched in December 1936 — the name referred to the defen- 
sive measures necessitated by the attacks on Jews and Jewish 
settlements during the Arab Revolt of 1936-39 — 82 new settle- 
ments were established, most of the them by 1939. 

In the immediate aftermath of the war, the number of 
settlements grew again and finally reached a total of almost 
300 (Table 3). Most of the 22 new settlements founded in that 
final period of the Mandate came into being during 1946-47, 
when a campaign was launched to settle the arid southern 
region hitherto hardly touched by the Zionist settlement 
drive — the Negev. 
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Eleven of these settlements, or rather outposts — nuclei 
of settlements — were quickly set up at the conclusion of Yom 
Kippur, in early October 1946. The timing was designed to 
surprise the British authorities, whom it was feared would at- 
tempt to prevent the establishment of a Jewish foothold in the 
Negev. The political future of the area was then under discus- 
sion at the United Nations. Two more outposts, the last two 
settlements founded in the Mandate era, provided a link be- 
tween the western Negev group of settlements established in 
1946 and Revivim in the east. Revivim was the oldest of these 
outposts, set up in 1943 as a foothold and an agricultural ex- 
perimental station. These last two settlements were set up on 
November 19, 1947, just ten days before the final vote in the 
United Nations General Assembly on the proposed uN Spe- 
cial Committee on Palestine (UNSCopP) partition plan calling 
for the establishment of two states, one Jewish and one Arab, 
in Palestine. This move underlined the strategic target of the 
Resettlement effort, which had been underway for about 70 
years — to lay claim to the maximum territory for the intended 
Jewish State. 

In the 1920s, though, the locations of the approximately 
50 settlements set up between 1921 and 1931 were not chosen 
primarily for political reasons. They reflected more the avail- 
ability of land in large blocs for sale by absentee Arab land- 
owners. The bloc technique had nevertheless been consistently 
pursued ever since, based on considerations of economies of 
scale. Common provision of services to and purchase of goods 
for several settlements as a unit cut the cost of technical sup- 
port and advisory services, purchase of materials and supplies, 
marketing of products, schooling, and health services for these 
small rural entities. The relevance of defense considerations 
grew over time and from the late 1920s was inevitably high on 
the settlement planning agenda. 

The colonizing of the Jezreel Valley in that decade with 
about 20 settlements in its eastern and western sections, with 
a small town, Afula, in its center, was the first example of that 
policy. The bloc settlement technique is also evident in the 
mostly private enterprises set up in the 1920s in the citricul- 
ture belt of the central coastal plain. This did not exclude the 
establishment of isolated settlements also. Yet, the deliberate 
effort to establish a formidable Jewish presence in strategic lo- 
cations all over Palestine became Zionist policy in the 1930s, 
as the Arab political pressures expressed by the 1929 riots and 
the 1936-39 uprising induced the British government to with- 
draw stepwise from the Balfour Declaration, and even from 
the more restricted 1922 Churchill White Paper commitment 
to the Zionist cause. This policy required large-bloc land ac- 
quisitions allowing the implementation of the stockade-and- 
watchtower policy, in the northeastern and northwestern Gali- 
lee, the Beit She’an area and the mid-Jordan Valley. 

Not all the 55 settlements founded from December 1936 
through 1939 were located in these three clusters of stockade- 
and-watchtower settlements (such as Hanitah, established in 
March 1938 on the Lebanese border in the western Galilee). 
The two settlements set up in the mountains near Jerusalem 
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to increase the hitherto small Jewish presence along the wind- 
ing road up to Jerusalem from the coastal plain were a case 
in point. During World War 11, the bloc-forming strategy was 
maintained, but shifted location towards southern Palestine. 
Most of the approximately 20 settlements set up between 1940 
and 1945 were located in the southern coastal plain penetrat- 
ing east along the edge of the arid Negev. These settlements 
served as the springboard for the last resettlement campaign 
of the Mandatory era, culminating in the 1946-47 effort to 
establish outposts in the Negev. 


Production, Productivity, and Living Standards. The expan- 
sion of the rural population by about ten times to 153,000 be- 
tween 1922 and 1947 (Table 3) and the accompanying growth 
of employment were the results of the resettlement effort. The 
corresponding increases in output and national product were 
just as great. The output figures, available only through 1939, 
indicate a growth of mixed farming output by more than six 
times and a tremendous 20-fold expansion of citrus output. 
Total agricultural production of the Jewish economy grew by 
12.5 times between 1922 and 1939 (Table 3). National prod- 
uct figures, which are available for a longer period, through 
1947, indicate that net farm product grew by approximately 
20 times during those 25 years at an average annual rate of 
close to 14 percent, a somewhat higher rate than in the 1920s 
and 1930s. 

The closing of shipping routes at the outbreak of the war 
dealt the citrus industry a severe blow. Yet this very develop- 
ment, which also reduced the competition of imports, gener- 
ated a prosperous market, invigorated by the British army’s 
demand for the output of domestic mixed farming: the net 
product figures, the only series available for the War and the 
postwar years (Table 8), indicate that mixed farm product 
grew by two times during the six-year period of the war, at an 
average annual rate of 12 percent. This represents a significant 
acceleration compared to the 1922-39 period, when growth, 
though robust, was only 9 percent (Table 8). 

This performance is quite interesting in view of the em- 
ployment data, which indicates a reduction of employment 
in Jewish farming by significant factor of 20 percent between 
1939 and 1945 (Table 7). This reflects mostly and perhaps ex- 
clusively the drastic reduction in employment in the highly 
labor-intensive citrus industry. Most, if not all, of the reduced 
labor input was thus due to the reduction in the number of 
hired Arab laborers in the Jewish economy. Jewish farm em- 
ployment was hardly affected. These figures suggest that the 
growth of net farm production in the Jewish economy by two 
times during the war years was created by the same level of, 
or at most by a small increase in, labor input. This of course 
means that average labor productivity in farming soared up- 
ward during these years, carrying per capita income in that 
branch with it. The real wage and per capita income for the 
whole economy, which grew by almost 40 percent in the 
1939-45 period, offers supporting evidence for the growth of 
mixed farming productivity (Tables 5 and 6). 
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Mixed Farming, Citriculture, Capital Investment, and Irrigation. 
The performance of Jewish agriculture during the period of 
the Mandate through 1947, which in the longer run assured 
the viability of the farming entities set up by the resettlement 
process, would not have succeeded without heavy capital in- 
vestment. This allowed major expansion of irrigation, acqui- 
sition of state-of-the-art farm machinery, and heavy expendi- 
ture on research leading to the development of crop varieties 
adapted to the climate and specific soil conditions. 

The rising capital-labor ratios - capital grew at an annual 
rate of 11.6 percent while labor at 8.8 percent (Table 4) - were 
reflected materially in the workshop and in the field (these 
figures apply to the Jewish economy as a whole, and therefore 
to manufacturing as well). They clearly reflect developments 
in the Jewish agricultural sector, one of the most important 
of which was the mechanization of cultivation. Between 1920 
and 1940 Palestine’ tractor fleet grew from zero to 500; 450 of 
these were owned and operated on Jewish farms (because of 
the war these could not be added to through 1946). Similarly, 
animal husbandry underwent a major transformation owing 
to the adoption of modern breeding techniques; average milk 
production per cow increased by 40 percent in the short pe- 
riod from 1937 to 1941, and grew further through 1947. 

Dairy production requires year-round fodder growing. 
Thus, like poultry, vegetable, and fruit production, the main 
elements of Jewish mixed farming were from their very begin- 
ning highly dependent on irrigation. For citrus cultivation as 
well, which was not a component of mixed farming but was 
conducted on monocultural plantations, irrigation was the 
necessary condition for its existence. The development of wa- 
ter-extraction and water-saving technology was accordingly 
a life-and-death issue for the Zionist resettlement endeavor. 
The extension of the irrigation of land was therefore given top 
priority, and became a symbol of the whole project. 

The rapid expansion of the citrus industry in the 1920s 
and its acceleration in the first half of the 1930s was fully con- 
sistent with the rationale of the resettlement policy. High 
prices in the dominant British market and in other European 
markets in the 1920s and early 1930s promised high profit- 
ability from investment in citrus groves. Citriculture thus 
attracted a major portion of Jewish capital imports and of 
funds at the disposal of Jewish entrepreneurs to investment 
in that branch, which imposed the necessity of digging wells 
to tap into groundwater. The expansion of the area of citrus 
groves by about seven times in the decade through 1931, and 
by more than two times in the short 1931-35 period —- thus by 
16 times altogether between 1922 and 1935 — meant, of course, 
a corresponding extension of the irrigated area of the Jewish 
farming sector. 

Though 1935 was the peak year of Jewish immigration 
and prosperity, the collapse of orange prices in export markets 
that year effectively stopped for good the further expansion of 
citrus groves. Prices were already lower by 10 percent in 1931, 
and by 16 percent in 1932-34, compared to the peak price years 
of 1926-29. Though further planting was halted by 1936, the 
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cumulative expansion of the area of groves, which peaked in 
1939 (Table 3), meant that by the outbreak of the war, about 
77 percent of the irrigated area held by the Jewish sector was 
in citrus groves. These were almost exclusively located along 
the central coastal plain where access to groundwater was easy 
and the soil composition was optimal for this crop. 

The expansion of mixed farming was linked with the 
resettlement plan from the very beginning. From the 1920s 
onward, it was the declared strategy of the Jewish Agency’s 
Settlement Department, the successor to the Zionist Organi- 
zation’s Palestine office, which had been directing settlement 
operations since 1908. Mixed farming was designed first of 
all to offer a European standard of living to the settlers. Its vi- 
ability, with its output of dairy products, poultry, vegetables, 
deciduous fruit and grapes, was dependent on the rapid ex- 
pansion of domestic urban markets. Owing to shorter grow- 
ing periods these products were definitely less capital intensive 
than the citrus industry, yet nevertheless required substantial 
capital investment per unit of labor. To assure year-round 
production and a steady flow to markets, irrigation facilities 
were required. 

The settlement drive of the 1930s and the 1940s thus en- 
tailed a major extension of irrigation facilities. Though some 
settlers who decided to move into farming, mainly immigrants 
from Germany who began arriving in the mid-1930s, could 
provide a significant portion of the cost of setting up their 
settlements, the funds for capital investment for most of the 
mixed farming settlements were provided by Zionist institu- 
tions from contributions collected all over the globe, and by 
the banking system. The bank credits were guaranteed by the 
Settlement Department. 

The mixed farming resettlement strategy took its first 
steps in the 1920s. Toward the end of that decade, in 1929, 
the irrigated area used for mixed farming was 12,000 metric 
dunams, about 25 percent of the irrigated area at the disposal 
of Jewish farming entities. This was expanded by 25 percent 
through 1935-36, but the area of citrus groves grew by 240 
percent in the same period, which reduced the share of ir- 
rigated land devoted to mixed farming to only ten percent 
of the total. At this point, the citrus plantations in the Jewish 
sector - though not in its Arab counterpart - stopped pro- 
ducing commercially for almost two decades. Yet the expan- 
sion of mixed farming, and correspondingly the irrigated 
area devoted to it, expanded rapidly. By 1939 the area of ir- 
rigated land used for mixed farming was almost three times 
greater than in 1935, and thus close to a quarter of the total 
at the disposal of Jewish agriculture. By 1947, in the wake of 
the major resettlement effort, supported by the conversion of 
10-15 percent of the citrus area to vegetable and fodder grow- 
ing, irrigated land used for mixed farming was greater by 150 
percent than in 1939. Almost 50 percent of the total irrigated 
area was by that time devoted to mixed farming. The rest was 
in citrus groves, the intense cultivation of which was revived 
late in 1945 in response to the postwar revival of European 
markets. 
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In the long run, the viability of the settlements’ pursuit 
of mixed farming depended on the availability and expansion 
of markets for their produce. Output grew by about six times 
in the 1920s and 1930s, at an average annual rate of about 11 
percent from 1922 to 1939. This, however, was a significantly 
lower growth rate than that of the output of the Jewish citrus 
industry, which depended exclusively on export markets; cit- 
rus production grew by 21 times during the same period. It 
was, of course, the rapid growth of the Jewish urban popula- 
tion and its rapidly rising per capita income that provided the 
expanding domestic markets for food products. The impor- 
tance of these markets is underlined by the data for the war 
and postwar periods. The rate of growth of the Jewish popula- 
tion declined, though the population and its per capita income 
kept growing significantly. But the war provided a new group 
of customers - British and other Allied military personnel; ef- 
fectively all the markets under the canopy of the Allied Mid- 
dle East Supply Center. The war also eliminated competition 
from foreign food imports to Palestine’s domestic markets. 
These prospering markets absorbed the output of the mixed 
farming sector, which during the six years of war grew by two 
times at an average annual rate of more than 12 percent. It was 
this development that assured the viability of the rural settle- 
ments and allowed the settlers a reasonable standard of liv- 
ing. The settlements constituted an economically viable Jew- 
ish presence everywhere in Palestine north of Beersheba, the 
whole settled part of mandatory Palestine. 


The Economic and Political Rationale of the Irrigation Drive. 
The expansion of domestic food markets was the crucial ele- 
ment in the success of the mixed farming strategy. The con- 
ception of that strategy, however, as the pioneers of the Sec- 
ond Aliyah (1903-14) arrived in Palestine, was linked to the 
idea of avodah ivrit. The pursuit of that agenda from the very 
start by the Zionist Organization's Palestine Office (founded 
April 1908) and its successor from the 1920s on, the Settle- 
ment Department of the Zionist Authority (from 1929 the 
Jewish Agency), was based on this consideration, along with 
the need to assure the long-term economic viability of the 
rural settlements. This entailed the establishment of farming 
communities able to provide year-round full employment 
and income sufficient for a near-European standard of living. 
Multi-branch mixed farming, which required irrigated land, 
met these needs. 

By the 1930s price considerations led to an even greater 
emphasis on investment in irrigation. Palestine’s population 
was about 700,000 in 1920, about 1 million in 1931 and 1.5 mil- 
lion by 1939, and the population growth led inevitably to rising 
land prices. In Palestine this fact had a special twist, because 
the dominant feature of the land business was the acquisition 
of land by Jews from Arab sellers. The continuing purchase 
of land that increased Jewish land holdings from a minuscule 
fraction to six percent of Palestine’s total land area — 12 per- 
cent of the northern, non-arid, part of the country - raised 
average land prices threefold between the early 1920s and the 
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middle 1930s. The rapidly rising seller’s market in the 1920s 
and early 1930s suggested that the substitution of water for 
land area, that is, a widespread extension of irrigation, was a 
highly rational business proposition for the buyers. This was 
noted succinctly by Arthur Ruppin, the grand resettlement 
operator, in a review of his 25 years with the Zionist Organi- 
zation in Palestine: “The more water the settler has, the less 
land he needs.” 

Political considerations as well offered support for this 
development in the resettlement strategy. The acquisition of 
land by Jews was used as a major propaganda device by the 
Arab leadership to generate pressure on the British govern- 
ment to withdraw from its commitment, embodied in the 
League of Nations Mandate, which incorporated the language 
of the Balfour Declaration, to support “the establishment in 
Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people.” The Arabs 
finally prevailed on this score: the 1939 White Paper restricted 
the rights of the Jews to acquire land in most of Palestine’s ter- 
ritory. A rapid extension of irrigation was an obvious response 
suggested by the economic and political conditions. Though 
expansion of the area under citrus cultivation stopped in 1936, 
Jewish settlement efforts in the last decade of the Mandate still 
focused on the extension of irrigation to accommodate the ex- 
pansion of mixed farming. Between 1935 and 1947, irrigated 
land cultivated by the mixed farming sector grew sevenfold, 
and in the twilight of the Mandate period was almost similar 
in size to that under citrus, and, as noted above, a significant 
amount of citrus-growing land was converted during the war 
years to vegetable and fodder production (Table 3). 

Schemes to allow major extensions of irrigation, thus in- 
creasing the absorption capacity of Palestine for Jewish immi- 
gration, were at the top of the Zionist agenda in the late 1930s 
and 1940s. The technical issues involved extracting ground- 
water through wells and pumping and distributing it from 
small rivers and springs located mostly in the north of the 
country. The significant increase in the irrigated area of Pal- 
estine in the Mandatory period to about 400,000 dunams by 
1945 was achieved mostly on an ad hoc basis by local private 
enterprise and the Jewish Agency’s Settlement Department. 
By the mid-1930s, though, the Settlement Department initi- 
ated an irrigation project in the Jezreel Valley involving, for 
the first time, several settlements. In 1936 it founded the Me- 
korot Water Company to build that project and run the sys- 
tem. That firm and its control of Israel’s water system became 
a fact of public life after 1948. 

Yet intensive study of the water problem by local “water- 
men” and invited foreign experts from the United States, in- 
volving a comprehensive vision of the system as a whole, be- 
gan only during the war period. One of these experts - W.C. 
*Lowdermilk, an American soil conservationist - presented in 
1945 a conceptual outline for a comprehensive national water 
grid drawing water from the Jordan in the north of the coun- 
try and linking it with underground reservoirs in the center, 
to irrigate the arid and empty Negev in the south, comprising 
about 50 percent of the area of Palestine. This grand design, 
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which presumed the creation of an integrated national water 
supply system, fired the imagination of the Zionist leadership, 
but was anathema to the Arab leadership, and inevitably be- 
yond the horizon of practical politics of the British adminis- 
tration. It had to wait for the emergence of Israel as an inde- 
pendent state for its implementation. 


‘The Unique Socioeconomic Structure of the Jewish Farm Sector. 
The convincing performance of the farm sector, measured in 
terms of production, productivity, and income, is suggested by 
the much more rapid rise of output and product than of em- 
ployment: product per farm employee increased by two times 
in the decade ending in 1931, and by 1945 was four times higher 
than in 1922. The growth of product by two times between 
1939 and 1945 was especially impressive, since it occurred at 
a time when the citrus industry had disappeared effectively 
from the product side of the equation during the war. Fur- 
thermore, it was achieved with a 19 percent lower labor input 
(Tables 7 and 8). It reflected the success of the mixed farm- 
ing component of Jewish agriculture, which responded to the 
pull of the markets. 

The kibbutz and the moshay, the collective and coopera- 
tive settlements that emerged in 1921, dominated this sector. 
The founders of the two movements were imbued with So- 
cialist Zionist notions already in the air among second Aliyah 
immigrants in the pre-World War 1 period. They were rein- 
forced by the new immigrants of the Third Aliyah (1919-23), 
who carried the message of the postwar western European so- 
cial democratic movement. These immigrants joined with the 
veterans of the Second Aliyah in building the Tiberias-Zemah 
road, the first public works project of the nascent Manda- 
tory government in 1920. In the labor camps set up along the 
route, they organized groups of pioneers who approached the 
Zionist authorities with a proposal to found farm settlements 
that would implement Zionist ideas of national land and self- 
labor. The latter condition meant, of course, the implemen- 
tation of the Zionist avodah ivrit principle, since it excluded 
by definition the employment of hired (Arab) labor. The self- 
government feature of these settlements, which they proposed 
as well, meant that they would be managing the economic ac- 
tivities of the settlements on their own account. 

These principles were fully consistent with the notions 
adopted by the Zionist movement before the war: the owner- 
ship of land by the Jewish National Fund, the movement's land 
purchase and ownership corporation (established in 1901), and 
the principle of avodah ivrit. The socialist principles of the pro- 
posed settlements - the self-labor rule and the collective or 
cooperative principles of running the settlements adopted by 
the kibbutz and moshav movements - were inconsistent nei- 
ther with the Zionist message nor with its strategy of resettle- 
ment. Indeed, they were fully in line with the latter. 

The two movements did differ on a crucial feature of the 
organization of the settlements, the management of produc- 
tion, and thus correspondingly on the principle of income 
distribution. The moshav adopted the family model, which 
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meant that the basic social cell, the family, would control its 
own production and benefit from the income. It would, how- 
ever, strictly adhere to cooperative marketing of output and 
cooperative purchase of consumer goods and supplies and 
equipment required for production, a policy entailing coop- 
erative ownership of major farm machinery. Mutual help in 
the case of calamities was enshrined in the operating rule of 
these producer and consumer cooperatives. The initial en- 
dowment of land and of capital funds to each family was of 
course to be equal. 

The kibbutz model, in contrast, was a collective. As a 
collective entity the kibbutz was conceived as operating as a 
unitary multi-branch firm, with full collective command of 
the labor and equipment at its disposal, and most income dis- 
tributed in kind on the basic principle of equality. This initially 
involved the severance of the direct link between a member's 
contribution to production and his real income. Among the 
leadership of the Zionist movement, business-minded oppo- 
nents of this kind of organization argued that this feature of 
the kibbutz would have a negative effect on effort, and thus 
on the efficiency of production, which would soon destroy 
that utopian project. In spite of the heated debate on the sub- 
ject, particularly in the 1920s, the political leadership of the 
Zionist movement stuck to the policy it adopted in the early 
1920s to rely on the kibbutz movement, inspired indeed by 
socialist principles, as the battering ram of the resettlement 
effort. They claimed that only time would prove whether the 
opponents or the supporters of that social experiment were 
right. In 1946 Martin Buber, a professor of sociology at the He- 
brew University and a veteran Zionist leader from Germany, 
described the maturing movement at that time as an “experi- 
ment which has not failed.” 

In more than one sense, the socioeconomic experiment 
involving the two movements, which survived a very difh- 
cult initial period in the 1920s, proved to be a roaring success 
toward the end of the Mandate period. By that time, roughly 
from the mid-1930s on, the two movements were an integral 
component of the Zionist consensus. This shows in their ex- 
pansion in geographical and demographic terms and in the 
growth of their production, productivity, and real income, 
especially during World War 11. Only 12 kibbutzim and two 
moshavim, effectively all post-World War 1 founded, were on 
the map in 1922, with a total population not much beyond 
1,000. By 1931, there were 30 kibbutzim and 10 moshavim, 
with a population of close to 3,000 and 2,000 respectively. Ten 
years later, in 1942, there were 90 moshavim and 86 kibbut- 
zim with almost equal populations totaling 51,000, or about 
ten percent of the Jewish population. By 1945 kibbutzim and 
moshavim, distributed throughout the country, numbered 
101 and 96 respectively, with a total population in both of 
about 65-70,000, or some 12 percent of the Jewish popula- 
tion (see Table 3a). 

The temporary eclipse of the citrus industry during the 
war, which led to the abandonment of about 20 percent of 
the plantation area and its conversion to mixed farming, dra- 
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matically affected employment in that sub-branch. This cor- 
respondingly reduced the contribution to employment and to 
farm product of the private farm settlements, which included 
almost all the pre-World War 1 moshavot and most of the 
moshavot founded in the 1920s and early 1930s, which special- 
ized in citrus growing. farm employment figures for 1945 indi- 
cate accordingly that during the war years farm employment 
declined in absolute terms: about 13 percent of the employed 
persons in the Jewish economy as a whole were engaged in 
farming activity (Table 7). Only about one-third of these had 
been employed in the farming activity of the moshavot, with 
the traditional private enterprise-employee relationship, i.e., 
wage labor. Two thirds of farm employment - about 8.5 per- 
cent of total employment in the Jewish economy, in that pe- 
riod - was engaged in the socialist-inspired and -run settle- 
ments (Table 3a). This means that the increase in farm output 
and product - by two times, or an average annual rate of 12 
percent in the six years of the war through 1945 - was to a sig- 
nificant extent due to the performance of these entities. The 
major increase in relative labor productivity in farming, by 
more than 80 percent (Table 8) in the decade from 1935 to 1945, 
can be ascribed to a considerable extent to these settlements, 
run on the basis of collective and cooperative principles. 
This outstanding performance during the war years 
was shared by the private mixed farming enterprises active 
in the moshavot, most of which were located in the central 
coastal area. Their activities during the war met the market's 
rapidly rising demand for vegetables, dairy products, poul- 
try, deciduous fruit, and grapes, and were evident in the con- 
version of 20 percent of the land under citrus cultivation to 
mixed farming. The relative decline of farm employment in 
the private-enterprise settlements reflects, on the one hand, 
the temporary eclipse of the labor-intensive citrus industry 
in which they specialized between the World Wars, and on 
the other, more importantly, the process of urbanization (in- 
cluding the establishment of manufacturing enterprises) that 
had been occurring in the older settlements since the early 
19308. This process gathered momentum in the second half 
of that decade and remained strong through 1947. At least five 
of the pre-World War 1 agricultural settlements had popula- 
tions of 1,000 by the outbreak of World War 11. Several more 
were approaching 5,000 and more by that time. This meant 
that though farming activity was not completely eliminated 
in these moshavot, manufacturing and services became more 
and more the focus of their economic activity. Thus Netan- 
yah, located on the central coastal plain, became from 1940 
on the center of the transported diamond industry (see be- 
low, The Rise of the Manufacturing Industry, 1936-1947). The 
urbanization process of these settlements was after a longish 
period formally recognized by the Mandatory government, 
which granted them municipal status. The gap between the 
ratio of population in these “individualist” private-enterprise 
settlements, which was 50 percent of Jewish farm population 
in 1942, and that of their employment of Jewish farm labor, 
which was only 30 percent, is explicable in these terms. 
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The Histadrut and the Economics of the Yishuv 

The two socialist-inspired settlement movements - the kib- 
butz and the moshav (see above, The Unique Socioeconomic 
Structure of the Jewish Farm Sector) - were components of 
the economy operating under the canopy of the *Histadrut, 
the General Federation of Hebrew Workers of Erez-Israel, 
established in 1920. In contrast to the traditional European 
labor federation model, the Histadrut was not conceived as 
an assemblage, or congress, of trade unions, in which indi- 
vidual workers belong not to the federation but to the mem- 
ber unions, with the federation as an umbrella organization. 
Histadrut membership was personal; its members belonged 
to it directly, and in the case of married couples each adult of 
the family was a member, even if one of them was not part of 
the labor force. Unions operating in specific industries such 
as construction, office work, etc., were indeed established, but 
these were run as subsidiaries of the parent organization. 

The adjective “general” in its name was designed to high- 
light its all-embracing structure, indicating its function as a 
direct representative of the interests of all workers in town and 
country, in private enterprises, in the public sector, and in self- 
employment (the last taken to include membership in the kib- 
butzim and moshavim). But “general” also represented much 
more than that; the Histadrut was conceived to embrace not 
only the traditional functions of unions as representatives of 
workers in the struggle over wages and work conditions, but 
those of a quasi-state institution providing social welfare ser- 
vices such as medical and unemployment insurance. 

Furthermore, it was also, as a quasi-state institution, to 
serve as the promoter and owner of an enterprise sector: the 
establishment of the Workers’ Bank in 1921 and a building and 
public works contracting firm were among the first, but not 
the only, such enterprises founded by the Histadrut at that 
time, as the Third Aliyah was reaching Palestine. The Zionist 
authorities provided some of the equity finance required to set 
up these two firms. the contracting firm was known as *Solel 
Boneh (“Road Construction and Building”); its mission was 
to take on contracts in these areas, offering employment and 
training in building skills to new immigrants particularly. The 
building boom of the Fourth Aliyah, starting in 1924, was a 
major lift to Solel Boneh, which by that time had acquired 
standing both in the construction and road building indus- 
tries and with suppliers and banks. 

Yet at the height of the crisis of 1926, in the wake of the 
Fourth Aliyah downturn that began in 1926, Solel Boneh had 
to declare bankruptcy. This required financial support from 
the Zionist authorities’ meager and declining cash flow. These 
funds were destined to offer not only (very low) unemploy- 
ment benefits, but also cash payments to settle a fraction of 
Solel Boneh’s debts. The conservative credit policy of Bank 
Hapoalim, withstanding the pressure from the Histadrut lead- 
ership to increase credit facilities to the collapsing company, 
allowed it to outlive the major economic crisis of 1926-28. 
This saved the honor of the labor movement, which by that 
time was subject to bitter criticism from the supporters of 
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private enterprise among the Zionist leaders. The collapse of 
Solel Boneh, which led to the tapping of the meager finan- 
cial resources of the movement, provided a new stimulant to 
their approach. 

At that juncture it led to a redirection of the Histadrut 
business sector toward cooperative enterprises, in the services 
in particular. The cooperative bus firms that emerged in the 
late 1920s and the late 1940s by 1947 dominated the public 
transportation market after their amalgamation into three 
major firms. These firms represented one of the dimensions 
of business activity emerging at that time under the aegis of 
the Histadrut. 

As the rising tide of immigration of the Fifth Aliyah en- 
tered Palestine, the building boom of the early 1930s led to 
the revival of Solel Boneh as a contracting firm in the build- 
ing trade. Its management had absorbed the lessons of the 
late-1920s collapse and the firm thus survived robustly the 
downturn of the late 1930s, acquiring experience and capac- 
ity that was put at once into well-paid service as the demands 
of the war economy grew from 1940 on. The liquidity of the 
banking system and the very low interest rates prevailing in 
the Sterling bloc (see below, The Monetary and Financial Sys- 
tem) offered liberal credit to Solel Boneh’s rapidly increasing 
project portfolio. From 1941 on these included major build- 
ing projects ordered by the British military all over the Mid- 
dle East, including Iran. It was in these years that Solel Boneh 
emerged as the leading contracting firm in Palestine and vi- 
cinity. It soon moved into manufacturing, acquiring from pri- 
vate entrepreneurs in the early 1940s profitable firms such as 
Nesher, the cement monopoly; Palestine’s only glass producer, 
Finizia; and the Vulcan iron casting firm, all of them located 
in the Haifa Bay area, the center of Palestine’s heavy indus- 
try. The broad scope of Solel Boneh’s manufacturing interests 
soon led to the establishment of a manufacturing subsidiary 
corporation, Koor. For four decades after Independence, the 
Koor conglomerate dominated manufacturing in Israel, as 
did Solel Boneh the building industry until its second col- 
lapse in the mid-1980s. 

Through the mid-1930s the focus of the Histadrut as a 
union was the avodah ivrit agenda, the struggle for the exclu- 
sive right of Jewish workers for employment in the Jewish sec- 
tor of Palestine’s economy. Indeed, the ventures of Histadrut 
into the urban business sector, through both the direct own- 
ership of Solel Boneh, and the promotion of cooperative ven- 
tures, some in manufacturing, had the same goal as its rural 
enterprises, the kibbutzim and moshavim: to provide exclusive 
employment openings in the Jewish economy to Jewish work- 
ers. This does not mean that the Histadrut was not engaged in 
the traditional business of a workers union, the struggle for 
employment and better work conditions and wages. Its em- 
ployment mission was carried out by establishing a system of 
labor exchanges under its canopy. The unemployment prob- 
lem and the wage issue finally rose to the top of the agenda in 
the second half of the 1930s, as the Arab strike and uprising 
severely eroded the direct links between the two national sec- 
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tors, eliminating almost completely avodah ivrit as a relevant 
issue. From then on the Histadrut, which had started out with 
4,500 members in 1921, had 28,000 in 1930, and by 1939 some 
100,000, put an increasing focus on typical trade union is- 
sues. During the high inflation, full-employment war years, 
the maintenance of real wages surfaced inevitably as a major 
issue. The pressure of the Histadrut led initially, in 1940, to a 
countrywide agreement with the Jewish Manufacturing As- 
sociation on a uniform cost-of-living allowance, and eventu- 
ally to the setting up of a Mandatory government committee 
on wages, on which the Histadrut was represented. Its recom- 
mendation to adopt a technique of automatic periodic cost-of- 
living adjustments (COLAs) was implemented in 1942. 

Government sponsorship of the coLa agreement be- 
tween the Histadrut and the Manufacturing Association was 
the first step on the long winding road of price linkages that 
led ultimately to comprehensive indexation and prevailed for 
the ensuing five decades in Mandate Palestine and in Israel. 
It gave the Histadrut major leverage on the operations of the 
economy in the long run. In more than one sense it repre- 
sented the political power with which it was endowed by its 
membership: in 1947, 27 years after its establishment, its mem- 
bership comprised around 66 percent of the labor force. Its 
operations as a trade union, as the umbrella of the kibbutzim 
and moshavim, and its control of major holding companies in 
the building trade and in manufacturing, with the main sick 
fund and other welfare state services subject to its control and 
guidance, made it to a significant extent the executive organ 
of the Zionist movement in its endeavor to establish a Jewish 
polity in Palestine. 


The Monetary and Financial System 

The introduction by the British army in 1918 of the Egyptian 
pound as the legal tender of Palestine, replacing the confusing 
mix of monetary units used in the last years of the Ottoman 
rule, was undoubtedly the first and most significant reform 
implemented by the Mandatory power. The Egyptian pound, 
issued by a Currency Board controlled by the British govern- 
ment, was of course a full-blooded fiat of the British pound 
sterling. Its circulation in Palestine, and that of its replace- 
ment (in 1927), the Palestine pound, issued by the newly es- 
tablished Palestine Currency Board, meant effectively that it 
was sterling that provided the lifeblood of the monetary and 
financial system of the country for the three decades of Brit- 
ish rule through 1948. 

The modus operandi of the Currency Board was sim- 
ple. It set the official rate of exchange of the Palestine pound 
with sterling at 1:1, and was ready to sell Palestine pounds for 
the presented value of the sterling, or to purchase Palestine 
pounds, at that effective rate. There was accordingly a free 
market in sterling for the Palestine currency, which meant 
that Palestine was on a sterling base throughout the three 
decades through February 1948. Sterling, and therefore the 
Palestine pound, was on the gold standard between 1925 and 
1931, hence on a fixed exchange rate with the dollar and other 
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major currencies, and on a flexible exchange rate regime with 
these currencies as sterling went off gold in 1931. 

The rules also meant that the government of Palestine 
could not borrow from the Currency Board, which prevented 
it from inflating the currency. (It could borrow in the British 
capital market, but this option was only marginally used - the 
Mandatory government had on the whole a balanced budget.) 
The inflationary option was of course open to the British gov- 
ernment, since it could use sterling to buy Palestine pounds 
for its use, and its budget, authorized by the U.K. Parliament, 
could involve deficit financing. That option was never used, 
however, during the two decades before the outbreak of the 
war in 1939. This meant that the money supply —- the number 
of Palestine pounds in circulation — was, during that time, de- 
mand-determined. It was set by the cumulative requirements 
of private households and commercial firms and other en- 
terprises — in other words ultimately by the “needs of trade?” 
There was no inflation of the currency in the two decades be- 
tween the wars, and the Palestine pound was regarded justi- 
fiably as a stable and highly reliable currency. 

The banking system provided another component, which 
in developed and rapidly developing countries is an important 
part of the (m1), defined as the sum of currency at the disposal 
of the (non-banking) public and current account deposits in 
the banking system. In the mid-1920s even the Jewish bank- 
ing sector deposit data indicate that banks were not yet a sig- 
nificant factor in the financial system. The Arab banking sec- 
tor was in its infancy throughout the Mandatory period. The 
share of deposits in Arab banks in the total for Palestine in 
1938 was only two percent; it grew to seven percent by the end 
of the war in 1946. For those same dates the share of deposits 
in Jewish banks was 76 and 79 percent of the total, respectively. 
Foreign banks, dominated by the Palestine branches of two 
major banking institutions, the Ottoman Bank and Barclays, 
held 22 percent of total deposits in 1938. This ratio declined 
to only 14 percent in 1946. 

The dominance of Jewish banking in terms of outstand- 
ing credit was even more significant. By 1936, the Anglo-Pales- 
tine Bank had a greater credit portfolio than all the branches of 
foreign banks. In 1946 the credit allocated by it was three times 
greater than the total of all other foreign banks. The contribu- 
tion of Arab banks to outstanding bank credit was five percent 
at most; this means that the commercial bank credit market 
was ruled by the Jewish banking sector. In the 1940s it accom- 
modated 85 percent of outstanding credit (Table 10). 

The story of the financial sector of Palestine is therefore 
the story of the Jewish banking sector. This story begins with 
the Anglo-Palestine Bank, set up in 1903 by the World Zionist 
Organization, which owned its voting shares. By 1920, at the 
advent of the Mandatory period, it was one of the five banking 
institutions operating in the country. A decade later, in 1931, 
the banking system already had 75 institutions, more than 
half of them cooperative credit associations, set up exclusively 
in the Jewish sector and of minuscule size even in aggregate 
terms. Only two of the 75 were Arab banks. Somewhat fewer 
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than 10 of these institutions were branches of foreign banks 
proper, and these were dominated by major banking institu- 
tions - Barclays and the Ottoman banks. The rapid rise in the 
number of banking institutions in the 1920s, and the surge in 
the number of banks and cooperative credit associations to 
134 by 1936 took place almost entirely in the Jewish sector of 
the economy. 

The rapid expansion of the financial sector with its in- 
crease in the number of banking institutions was the result of 
developments in the larger economy. The very high growth 
rate that accompanied the absorption of the Fifth Aliyah into 
the Palestine economy - 170 percent in terms of the Jewish 
national product during the four-year period 1931-35 — of 
course affected the financial sector. The corresponding in- 
crease of debt held by the Anglo-Palestine Bank grew by al- 
most 160 percent, and the more than fourfold increase in its 
deposits reflected the very rapid growth of the real economy 
(Tables 5 and 10). These figures represent only the rapidly ris- 
ing volume of business in one of the approximately 130 bank- 
ing institutions operating in Palestine at this date. However, 
with the financial flagship of the Zionist movement holding 
more than one-third of the deposits and an even greater pro- 
portion of the outstanding debt held by banking institutions 
in the country in 1936, this statistic undoubtedly offers a rea- 
sonable approximation of developments in the financial sec- 
tor as a whole. 

The proliferation of banking institutions in this period 
was not due only to the outstanding growth rate of the real 
economy. It reflected also the huge capital imports belonging 
to the immigrants, particularly from Germany and central 
Europe: the tide of private capital imports peaked in 1935 at a 
level four times higher than in 1931, and more than two times 
higher than the previous peak of 1925, which was linked to the 
arrival of the Fourth Aliyah, mainly from Poland. Indeed, the 
1935 capital inflow was the all-time high of the private and total 
Jewish capital inflow during the three decades of the Manda- 
tory period (Table 11). And this inflow accompanied a signifi- 
cant group of immigrants whose expertise was in the field of 
banking. The natural inclination of these immigrants was to 
use their own capital to open a bank in the new country. In 
view of the effective absence of banking legislation — until 1936 
there were hardly any legal requirements, such as a govern- 
ment license or minimum equity requirements - they could 
simply proceed to do so if they chose. Only a small number 
of the more than 50 new banks that opened between 1931 and 
1936 belonged to these immigrants with expertise and capital 
of their own; several were quite successful and became house- 
hold names in the Jewish community. But many soon went out 
of business, as the 1940 entry in Table 10 indicates. 

The 1936 and 1937 banking legislation, which required of 
banking institutions a government license, minimum capital 
stock, regular publication of financial statements, personal 
probity on the part of directors, and which established a gov- 
ernment bank supervision department, soon led to the elimi- 
nation of the more flimsy institutions. But the main reason for 
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the disappearance of a significant number of banks by 1940 - 
about one-quarter of their number in 1936 - were economic 
and related to political developments on a world scale rather 
than specific developments in Palestine’s economy. 

The immediate causes of the closing of most of these in- 
stitutions were three runs on the banks — late in 1935 and in 
the summers of 1938 and 1939. The first run was in response 
to the Ethiopian crisis, the second reflected the uncertainty 
related to the Munich crisis that led to the disintegration of 
Czechoslovakia and Hitler’s dominance of Europe, and the 
third was caused by the Polish crisis immediately preceding 
the outbreak of the war on September 1, 1939. On the whole, 
however, the Jewish banking sector survived these three crises 
very well, even though Palestine had no central bank to act as 
a lender of last resort. After the second run in 1938, the Pal- 
estine government adamantly refused to offer any help, even 
though a third run was anticipated, and indeed soon occurred 
as the Danzig crisis gathered momentum. What the Jewish 
banking community asked the government to do was just 
to offer a guarantee to the three major foreign banks operat- 
ing in Palestine - the Jewish Anglo-Palestine Bank, Barclays 
bank, which was the agent of the Palestine Currency Board 
and had been earning a hefty income in that capacity, and 
the Ottoman Bank. This guarantee was to be implemented if 
and when these banks were called on to rediscount financial 
assets submitted by other local banks in the case of a run in 
response to another war scare. 

The Jewish banking system survived that run, as it did the 
two previous, due, among other things, to the special discount 
facility offered by the Anglo-Palestine Bank, even though it 
had no government guarantee. The willingness and ability of 
the APB to act as lender of last resort was, of course, due to 
its status as the oldest and most important financial institu- 
tion of the Jewish economy and its function as the umbrella 
for the Jewish business and financial sector for more than 
three decades. Its total assets at the end of the 1920s were four 
times greater than the total value of the assets of the next five 
largest Jewish banks, and its deposits in 1936 were somewhat 
larger than the total deposits of all domestic (Jewish and Arab) 
banks; by 1940 that ratio was even higher. 

Its managing director, the grand old man of the Jewish 
financial community, E.Z. Hofien, could venture into such 
stormy seas due to a highly conservative credit policy modeled 
on the traditional pattern of the British banking system. Even 
though the World Zionist Organization owned the controlling 
shares of the bank, its management had the freedom to pursue 
traditional banking policy, which requires the maintenance 
of high liquidity ratios and protection of the institution's sol- 
vency. This allowed aps to plunge into the cold water of the 
second half of the 1930s to sustain the liquidity of deserving 
Jewish banks, a move which could be regarded as noblesse 
oblige. The attitude of the aPB management was also affected 
by the fact that the strain in the financial markets on the eve 
of the war also reflected the general downturn of economic 
activity since 1936, involving rising unemployment. 
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The banking legislation initiated in 1936 shrank signifi- 
cantly the number of banking institutions. Those eliminated, 
however, were almost exclusively small and ephemeral; those 
that remained constituted a robust and profitable system. The 
prosperous economy of the war years bringing a flood of li- 
quidity, high profits for businesses, and rapidly rising real in- 
comes sustained the profitability of the banking system. This 
applied of course to APB whose share of the business grew to 
almost 50 percent of the total deposits in the entire banking 
system of Palestine and to about one-third of the commercial 
credit (Table 10). This gap between the bank’s share of deposits 
and its share of credit indicates a huge increase in its portfolio 
of financial investments. The currency controls imposed at the 
outbreak of the war meant that the excess liquidity was chan- 
neled exclusively into British government gilt-edged bonds, 
turning APB effectively into a trustee of what was soon identi- 
fied as the Jewish economy’s ownership of Palestine’s sterling 
balances. The low two percent interest rate of the war years, 
a highly inflationary context, meant that the profitability of 
this investment portfolio was quite low. It provided, however, a 
large pool of potential liquidity for the bank, which sustained 
the viability of the state of Israel at a crucial time as it emerged 
from the 1948 War of Independence. 


The Balance of Payments and Jewish Capital Imports 
STRUCTURAL FEATURES OF PALESTINES BALANCE OF 
PAYMENTS IN THE INTERWAR DECADES AND THE WAR 
PERIOD. The outstanding performance of the Jewish sector of 
the economy during the Mandatory period — its net national 
product grew by 10 times between 1922 and 1939, and by al- 
most 25 times in the 25 years between 1922 and the end of the 
Mandatory period (Table 5) - would have been inconceivable 
without a rapid expansion of the investment flow. The expan- 
sion of capital stock by 11 times through 1939 and 15 times for 
the 25 years ending in 1947 (Table 4) indicate that though the 
rates of investment over time were subject to significant cy- 
clical variation, this was indeed the case (Table 4). But these 
huge rates of investment, which through 1936 involved ratios 
of 35 percent or higher of the net national product of the Jew- 
ish economy (and even at the bottom of the cycle in 1939 were 
still 17 percent of NNP), were not, indeed could not have been, 
financed by domestic savings. They were inevitably financed 
predominantly by capital imports associated with the waves 
of immigration. 

Balance-of-payment data offer insight into this phenom- 
enon and on the composition of Palestine’s foreign trade and 
capital flows during the Mandate. These data, however, reflect 
the economy as a whole and thus also the Arab and govern- 
ment of Palestine sectors, which also grew and maintained 
flows of investment that expanded capital stocks. These are 
shown in Table 4, and indicate that net capital stock of the 
Arab economy grew by 2.5 times through the 25 years ending 
in 1947, at an average annual rate of 3.8 percent. Investment in 
infrastructure by the government expanded at a more rapid 
pace - 7.4 times during the same period, less than half the 
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rate of Jewish capital stock. Yet by and large the government 
investments were financed by taxation: Palestine government 
capital imports were very small indeed and constituted only 
a small fraction of the financing of the country’s infrastruc- 
ture (Table 12). 

The Arab economy undoubtedly financed its investment 
from domestic savings and, to a significant extent, from the 
substantial sums received from the sale of land to Jewish pri- 
vate entrepreneurs and to the Jewish National Fund. 

Unilateral transfers, displayed in the balance-of-pay- 
ments data (Table 12), reflect accordingly almost entirely Jew- 
ish sector inflows. The capital account credit figures also refer 
almost entirely to the Jewish sector. The flows of the govern- 
ment of Palestine and Palestine Currency Board appear on the 
debit side of the capital account. These are quite similar in vol- 
ume to the credit figures in column 6 in the unilateral trans- 
fers section, which refers to inflows from non-Jewish sources. 
These figures indicate that the government of Palestine’s con- 
tributions to the inflow of resources during the Mandatory 
period was negligible. 

The balance-of-payment figures underline the major dif- 
ference between the periods (prewar through 1939; war and 
aftermath, 1940-47) in Palestine’s external economic relations. 
Palestine’s current account dominated by trade flows was in 
substantial deficit in terms of the economic aggregate figures 
in the interwar years. The import flow was huge, about 45 per- 
cent of Palestine’s cpp (Gross Domestic Product), while its 
exports were only about 13 percent. This means that the p£111 
million deficit on the current account for that entire period 
amounted to about 32 percent, almost a third, of Palestine’s 
cpp, a world record. The inflow of Jewish immigrants’ funds 
on capital account, plus the flow of contributions of the Zionist 
and other Jewish organizations all over the world, effectively 
provided the funds required to pay for the huge net imports 
in the interwar period. Similarly, private Jewish firms and 
immigrants effectively provided the total inflow of funds on 
capital account, p£26 million in the interwar period. A major 
portion of this was the capital transferred under the *Haavara 
Agreement, which between 1933 and 1938 allowed the transfer 
of Jewish immigrants’ private capital from Germany only in 
the form of goods, which were subsequently sold and there- 
fore reconverted into capital. 

These funds allowed the banking system, dominated by 
the Anglo-Palestine Bank, to invest its excess financial re- 
sources in London, to accumulate sterling reserves to sustain 
their liquidity and offer coverage for their rising current ac- 
count deposits. A fraction of these funds also provided the 
required cover for the expansion of the monetary base - re- 
flecting the rapid income-driven increase in the demand for 
currency. This feature can be inferred from the Currency 
Board debit balance for 1922-39 of £9 million in the capital 
account section of Table 12. 

The structure of the balance of payments for the 1940-47 
period, the years of the war and its immediate aftermath, was 
an altogether different story. The net current account of the 
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country in the 1940-47 period, minus P£4 million, indicated 
that the huge deficit in Palestine’s current account disappeared 
altogether, due mainly to the huge expansion of its export 
business. These “exports” were mainly goods and services 
provided to the British and allied armies in Palestine and the 
Middle East. The unilateral transfers account - about 87 per- 
cent of its total of P£86 million was from Jewish sources — con- 
tributed a major inflow of funds. Yet though the average yearly 
inflow of these funds, in nominal terms, was approximately 
two times greater than it had been in the interwar period, its 
real value, owing to major wartime inflation, was significantly 
smaller. The major difference was the reduction of such trans- 
fers (leading to the collapse of the nominal value, and thus 
even more the real value, of immigrants’ funds (column 4)) 
reflecting of course the reduction of immigration and the ab- 
ject poverty of most of those refugees who did arrive. Even so, 
this positive inflow financed almost entirely the major deficit 
on Palestine’s capital account, which effectively meant an ac- 
cumulation of sterling balances - a nominal debt of the U.K. 
government to banks, firms, and households holding currency 
balances. The P£10 million debit in place of the P€26 million 
positive private sector capital account figure from the interwar 
period (Table 12) actually represented investments in British 
funds - presumably gilt-edged bonds - by Palestine’s banking 
system, businesses, and households. This was the only avenue 
open to them in view of the currency controls imposed at the 
outbreak of the war. It can be inferred that most of these funds 
originated in the Jewish sector, given the dominance of the 
real Jewish economy by that time in terms of GNP per capita 
(Table 5), and even more so its dominance of the small capital 
market of Palestine in those days. 

The huge cumulative debit of the banking system in the 
balance-of-payments account in that period reflects of course 
the wartime inflationary developments and represents the ac- 
quisitions of sterling reserves by the banks to back their in- 
flated current account debits. The same feature is exhibited by 
the huge debit flow of the Palestine Currency Board, repre- 
senting its purchase of sterling-denominated gilt-edged bonds, 
the backing for the (inflated) increase of currency required by 
the public. These two outflows of nominal finance created the 
so-called “sterling balances” of Palestine - a nominal debt of 
the United Kingdom. When Palestine’s sterling balances were 
finally released, as they were between 1949 and 1951 according 
to agreements between the United Kingdom and Israel, the 
ownership of these balances by predominantly Jewish eco- 
nomic entities — households, commercial business firms, and 
the banking system - was finally established. 


JEWISH CAPITAL IMPORTS AND GROWTH. This survey of 
the structure of Palestine’s balance of payments identifies the 
major contributions of unilateral transfers and capital imports 
to the workings of Palestine’s economy during the three de- 
cades of the Mandate. These two major inflows of resources 
were indeed directed to the Jewish sector, providing it with 
the means for an all-out investment effort generating very 
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rapid growth. Yet the benefit of this was inevitably transmit- 
ted to the Arab sector too, directly and indirectly, and to the 
cash flow of the Mandatory government, which gained from 
the rising income-induced expansion of tax revenue. The out- 
standing average annual growth rate of the domestic product 
of the economy of Palestine as a whole, which was about 9 
percent (Table 5) for the 25-year period through 1947, is an 
obvious case in point. 

The overall contribution of capital imports to the fabu- 
lous growth rate of the Jewish economy (an annual average 
of close to 14 percent during the Mandate period) is under- 
lined by the investment and capital import figures presented 
in Table 11. The high investment-national product ratios are 
the evidence: the close to 40 percent ratios in the figures for 
the 1920s, and the roughly 35 percent in the 1930s — the latter 
reflects the leap by 3.5 times of national product in that de- 
cade - could not have been sustained from domestic savings 
for two consecutive decades. Investment ratios in the 1940s 
were lower (though not low in comparison with the ratio of 
Arab investment in Palestine or with conventional peace- 
time ratios in the major economies). These much lower ra- 
tios were due to wartime government controls imposed on 
investment, in housing in particular. The effect of the aboli- 
tion of controls after the war shows clearly in the 23 percent 
investment ratio of 1947. 

Investment ratios even on the order of those of the 1930s 
could not have been sustained by domestic savings rates. In- 
vestment rates beyond 20 percent of national product are not 
sustainable for such long periods even in rich economies. The 
capital import figures, dominated by the transfer of funds by 
the private sector, offers an explanation for the extraordinary 
investment ratios displayed in the figures for the interwar pe- 
riod. The capital import ratio series of Table 11 show that the 
inflows of these foreign resources were year-in and year-out 
in the 40-50 percent ratio. The very high ratios of the 1920s 
do not indicate higher inflows in absolute terms; the capital 
inflows of the 1930s were on the whole greater. The ratios of 
the 1920s are high because of the low absolute value of net na- 
tional product in that decade. 

In other words, the inflow of these funds provided full 
financial backing to the investment effort of the Jewish sec- 
tor, and even a substantial surplus that could be used for other 
purposes. Yet since the net investment figures in Table 11 rep- 
resent net fixed reproducible capital in 1936 prices, a major 
component of investment in the Jewish economy is not in- 
cluded: the cost of land purchased from Arab owners. These 
purchases were indeed an investment from the point of view 
of the Jewish sector, but not from that of Palestine’s economy 
as a whole. Thus, a fraction of the difference between the ap- 
proximately P£66 million inflow of Jewish capital imports in 
the 1930s and the approximately P£45 million in investments 
accounted for in the investment series of fixed reproducible 
capital stock, was the cost of the acquisition of land. For the 
whole 25-year period for which data are available the size of 
the gap between the total Jewish capital import and invest- 
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ments was greater — close to P£50 million, in 1936 prices, about 
37 percent of the total capital inflow (Table 11). 

The second component for which this p€50 million dif- 
ference provided backing was monetary liquidity - primar- 
ily the acquisition of Palestine pounds currency balances. The 
total net debit figure of the Palestine Currency Board in the 
capital account section of Table 12 indicates that these were 
pP£44 million (Table 12). Yet the Arab sector, too, held a frac- 
tion of these balances. The figures thus exaggerate the invest- 
ment of the Jewish economy in the accumulation of a currency 
balance - which probably was not much more than half of the 
p£44 million total, and perhaps even less than that. The cumu- 
lative building up of inventories was of course another form 
of investment not recorded in the fixed reproducible capital 
stock data. It had been absorbing a fraction of the extra re- 
sources provided by the capital imports. 

The debit entry of the banking system in the balance- 
of-payments record (Table 12), which reflects the acquisi- 
tion of its secondary liquid reserves in London accumulated 
during these decades, was a foreign financial investment that 
provided the backing for the customer deposits in Palestine’s 
banks. These funds were part of the monetary liquidity of the 
economy. In this case as well, and owing to the substantial size 
of British banks, the p£54 million cumulative debit items for 
banks in the capital account data in Table 12 do not represent 
a financial investment of the Jewish banking system only. A 
significant fraction of that figure represents an investment of 
the foreign banks, and a much smaller one of the Arab banks. 
Nevertheless, it explains a sizable fraction of the gap between 
the p£130 million Jewish capital imports and the fixed repro- 
ducible investment in the Jewish economy. 

These data underline the strategic function of capital im- 
ports in the growth of the Jewish economy and that of Palestine 
as a whole during the Mandatory period. The huge inflow of 
Jewish capital imports provided the necessary backing for the 
investment flow that was crucial for generating the 14 percent 
average annual growth rates of the Jewish economy, and the 
corresponding nine percent rates for Palestine’s economy as a 
whole. Furthermore, even the much lower investment rate of 
the Arab economy, which grew at an annual rate of 6.5 percent, 
would not have been realized but for the funds provided by the 
Jewish capital imports used to purchase Arab-owned land. 

It was thus the total Jewish capital imports that had 
spurred the Palestine economy to the production potential 
it had arrived at on the eve of the war. And it was this mate- 
rial potential and the human capital element, dramatically 
increased by the immigrants, that made it feasible for Pales- 
tine to serve as the locus of the Middle east supply system set 
up by the British and allied forces during the war. It provided 
in more than one sense the infrastructure of the Middle East 
war effort. 


Money, Prices, and War Finance 


MONETARY AND PRICE DEVELOPMENTS IN THE INTERWAR 
DECADES. A survey of the data suggests that the history of 
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money, prices, and rates of economic activity for the three de- 
cades of the Mandate can best be understood as falling into 
two subperiods: the two interwar decades, and the years of 
World War 11 and its immediate aftermath, 1940-47. 

Even though the 1920s and 1930s were on average decades 
of very rapid growth, they were also years of declining prices 
in the first of the two decades, and of stable prices in the sec- 
ond (Table 13). This was the case even though in the second 
half of the 1920s, for which only currency-in-circulation data 
are available, the monetary expansion was quite robust: signif- 
icantly beyond 12 percent, as the only available indicator, the 
currency expansion rate of about 20 percent between 1927 and 
1929, suggests. The growth rate of the money supply (Table 13) 
in the 1930s at an average annual rate of about 17 percent, with 
prices hardly budging until the outbreak of the war, indicates 
that stable prices were the rule. This was the case even though 
in the full-employment economy of the early 1930s real growth 
accelerated immensely. It declined somewhat after 1935, yet the 
average annual NDP growth rate was still close to nine percent 
for the decade ending in 1939 (Table 5). 

The high growth rates of the money supply - about 17 
percent annually for the 1927-39 period (16 percent in the 
19308, based on more reliable data) - did not generate price in- 
flation because they were demand-determined: the increased 
supply of money provided the liquidity required by the very 
rapidly growing economy (nine percent in the 1930s, some- 
what higher than in the 1920s). The major monetarization 
process to which the Arab economy was subject during that 
period, as more and more of its production was transmitted 
to the market, also contributed significantly to the increase in 
demand for money, inevitably in the form of currency rather 
than current account deposits. 

Thus, with an effective free-trade regime maintained by 
the Mandatory government, prices were on the whole deter- 
mined by world markets. Prices were declining significantly 
in the sterling and sterling-linked economies in the 1920s; in 
Palestine they stabilized after the floating and depreciation of 
sterling in 1931, and in the wake of the worldwide economic 
crisis and deflation of the early 1930s. Even in the full-em- 
ployment environment between 1928 and 1935, prices hardly 
budged. The supply of money was accordingly a dependent 
variable, expansion of which was determined by the growth 
of the economy and the monetarization process. Its expansion 
was a response to these rather than a proactive move by gov- 
ernment intended to affect the level of prices. 


BRITISH WAR FINANCE AND THE INFLATION OF PALES- 
TINE’S MONETARY AGGREGATES. World War 11, however, 
created an altogether different trade and monetary regime. 
From September 1939 on it severed lines of communication 
with Europe and North America and later with Southeast 
Asia. Shipping space restrictions reduced transport to and 
from the western and southern hemispheres too, before be- 
ing interrupted almost completely when Japan entered the war 
in December 1941. This meant that imports to Palestine were 
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soon reduced to a trickle. Exports - primarily, of course, cit- 
rus — also shrank to almost nothing with the closure of Euro- 
pean markets. 

These war-imposed developments eliminated at once the 
severe competition from imports to which domestic, almost 
entirely Jewish, manufacturers and mixed farm producers had 
been subject in the interwar years. It also meant that Pales- 
tine’s prices were no longer determined by world markets. It 
was the rapidly expanding aggregate demand that, from the 
outbreak of World War 11 through the end of the Mandate, 
not only set quantities (as it had before the war), but also de- 
termined the level of prices in Palestine’s economy, a variable 
it could hardly have affected earlier. 

The factor on which the trend of aggregate demand dur- 
ing the war years depended was, of course, British (and later 
Allied) military demand. Purchases for military purposes 
shot up from about three percent of Palestine’s gross domestic 
product in 1937-38 to 22 percent in 1940, a year at the end of 
which Palestine’s economy was operating at close to full em- 
ployment. The peak of military demand in terms of Palestine’s 
economic capacity was reached in 1941 at 38 percent of GDP. 
The military still absorbed about 16 percent of GpP in 1945, al- 
though military operations were focused from 1943 on south- 
ern and western Europe and not the Middle East. 

The huge demand generated initially by the need to sup- 
ply an army of several hundred thousand soldiers located in 
the Middle East command, which stretched from Iraq to the 
western border of Egypt, had to be financed. The source of that 
finance was primarily the United Kingdom budget. The pay- 
ment instrument was, of course, Palestine pounds, which the 
U.K. treasury purchased from the Palestine Currency Board by 
submitting sterling - strictly according to the Board’s operat- 
ing rule. Formally, this procedure involved a deficit in the U.K. 
budget and not that of the government of Palestine, which on 
the whole maintained a balanced budget. In any case, it could 
not “borrow” from the Palestine Currency Board - that is, the 
Board could not print money. 

This constraint did not apply, however, to the U.K. gov- 
ernment, which could borrow sterling from its central bank, 
the Bank of England, and convert it into Palestine pounds to 
pay for the goods and services its military purchased in its 
mandatory dependency. The British government did not make 
use of this tactic during the interwar decades, neither in Pal- 
estine nor in other colonies or countries subject to its control, 
but that inevitably changed during the war. In theory, recipi- 
ents of Palestine pounds had a claim on U.K. resources, since 
the Palestine pound was convertible into sterling. In practice 
this was impossible, owing to wartime currency controls. 
The only alternative, used by the Palestine Currency Board 
and the Palestine banks, was to acquire gilt-edged (non-price 
indexed) bonds, which represented a U.K. debt. These were 
the so-called “sterling balances” accumulated during the war. 
Palestine’s sterling balances accumulated during the war, like 
those of other members of the sterling bloc, were frozen im- 
mediately at the end of the war. This prevented their use by 
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creditors in Palestine to pay for imports of goods and ser- 
vices from Britain in the postwar period, unless released by 
the British Treasury. 


SURGING WAR INELATION, 1940-1947. This borrowing by 
the British government to finance bulging aggregate demand, 
leading by 1941 to overemployment in Palestine’s economy 
(Table 7), was inflationary by definition. The inflationary ef- 
fect shows clearly in the monetary series of Table 13. The cur- 
rency data, which does not represent the whole money sup- 
ply, but is available from 1927 onward, offers the first evidence 
of monetary inflation, one of the most significant features 
of the war years. In the 12 years between 1927 and 1939, cur- 
rency circulation increased by approximately 5.8 times, at an 
average annual rate of 15.7 percent. It expanded at 26 percent 
annually during the seven years ending with 1946, and at an 
annual rate of 34 percent during the six years of the war. Re- 
liable money supply figures are available only from 1931 on, 
but these tell the same story: money supply grew by an aver- 
age annual rate of 34 percent in the six war years through 1945 
and at a rate close to 28 percent in the seven years of war and 
its immediate aftermath through 1946 (Table 13). The annual 
rate of expansion of the money supply (m1) in the 1930s was 
roughly 17 percent. 

With the monetarization process in the Arab sector 
close to completion and the gap between the expansion of 
the money supply on one hand and the growth of national 
product and income on the other at 10 percent, major infla- 
tion was inevitable. It began in 1940; the 1941 price index in- 
dicates an annual average rate of price inflation of 22 percent 
during these two war years. In 1945, after six years of war, the 
average annual price inflation was lower, but still more than 
15 percent. And even though it was significantly reduced in 
1946 and 1947, as the data for the Jewish markets in Table 13 
indicate, the average annual inflation rate of 15 percent for the 
1940-47 period had an inevitable effect on the workings of the 
economy, particularly on inflationary expectations, inherited 
by Israel in 1948. 


Manufacturing and the Transformation of the Economic 
Structure, 1937-1947 

Inflation was indeed an important feature of the war period 
and its immediate aftermath. It was not, however, the only sig- 
nificant process with long-term implications. The real econ- 
omy of the Jewish sector underwent a significant change in 
structure during the war years, a process that had already be- 
gun to emerge in the second half of the 1930s. 


THE 1936-1940 RECESSION. Economic processes during 
the war actually had their origins in the prewar period, and 
were of course affected by the context in which they began to 
evolve. A main feature of that context was a significant reces- 
sion that started in 1936, whose impact was felt primarily by 
the Jewish economy. The 1936 domestic national product had 
fallen by six percent from the very high peak of 1935 (which 
had risen by about 13 percent from 1934). It further eroded 
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somewhat through 1939 to the 1934 level. The trough of the 
cycle was reached in 1938. Yet in spite of the downturn, to- 
tal employment in the Jewish economy increased every year 
through 1939; only employment in the construction industry 
declined (Table 7). This means that the depression was mainly 
an income depression, explicable by a significant negative 
development: the drastic fall of the prices of Palestine’s main 
export, citrus: these were down by 30 percent by 1939. With 
citrus exports accounting for about 10 percent of the Jewish 
cpp, the price collapse had an unavoidable effect on incomes, 
although citrus production was in 1939 more than two times 
its level in 1935. 

The other main source of weakness during the prewar 
period was the building industry, in the wake of the end of 
the immense building boom of 1932-35. The net product of 
that industry in 1939 was about only 20 percent of its 1935 peak 
(Table 8). Thus, while employment in the citrus industry was 
at least maintained through the summer 1939, employment in 
the building industry declined almost at once and was clearly 
a drag on the labor market by 1936. The unemployment rates 
in Table 7 show a rise in the Jewish labor market from a neg- 
ligible figure in 1935 to 4.3 percent in 1938 and 1939. In com- 
parative terms, with unemployment rates of those years in the 
nine-to-ten percent range in Britain and other western Euro- 
pean countries, and at even higher rates in the United States, 
a rate of 4.3 percent was seemingly quite reasonable. such a 
retrospective reading of the situation applies particularly to 
the Jewish community, which continued to absorb immigrants 
at rates not much below the average of the wave of 1932-35. 
Indeed immigration in 1939 surged again, to 31,000. 

This, however, was not the view of contemporaries, as 
the political annals of the period indicate. The situation in 
1936-40 was perceived as a major crisis. The struggle to get 
hired for “a day’s work,” as the Hebrew idiom of those years 
had it, particularly in the Tel Aviv conurbation which “grew on 
yeast” in the 1930s, was bitter indeed. However, by late 1940, 
and particularly from 1941, the employment problem disap- 
peared for almost an entire decade. 

The weak labor market, which shows in the unemploy- 
ment figures, can be seen in the wage series too. Real wages 
declined by almost 13 percent between 1935 and 1939, not only 
because of low demand, but also because of the continuous 
growth of the labor force (and the population as a whole), 
which in part reflected the continuing flow of immigration. 
Declining income, in terms of per capita product, was even 
more severe: Jewish per capita product declined by 17 percent 
during the same period. 


THE RISE OF THE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, 1936-1947. 
The strains in the economy in the second half of the 1930s did 
not prevent the significant reordering of economic priorities. 
It was the rise of manufacturing industry that generated a 
major change in the structure of the production sector. This 
shows clearly in terms of that sector’s employment and con- 
tribution to net product during that period, which accelerated 
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during the war. It had grown only somewhat more rapidly in 
terms of employment and production than agriculture in the 
first half of the 1930s. In 1935 Jewish manufacturing employ- 
ment was 80 percent of that of agriculture. By 1939, the figures 
were even; in spite of the slowdown, employment in manu- 
facturing had grown by 35 percent between 1935 and 1939. By 
1945 it employed 72,000, almost twice as much as in 1939 and 
more than twice the number employed at that time by agri- 
culture (Table 7). 

The product figures reveal a similar development. Though 
the rising trend of manufacturing product (value added) did 
slow down between 1935 and 1939, it still kept growing. Due 
to the downturn in the citrus markets (though not in the mar- 
kets for mixed farming products), the product of agriculture 
as a whole was down by 26 percent (Table 8). During the war 
years the net product of manufacturing expanded by an an- 
nual average of almost 18 percent even though net investment 
slowed down. By 1945 it was the dominant sector of the Jew- 
ish economy, generating one-third of its net national product 
and responsible for 31 percent of its total employment, three 
times more than agriculture. The 1935-45 (or —47) decade ac- 
cordingly saw a major restructuring of the Jewish economy. 
Though Zionist ideology and policy still insisted on the prior- 
ity of agriculture, developments in the economy were attract- 
ing Zionist attention to manufacturing. 

The surge of growth in manufacturing product was pos- 
sible because of the existence of excess capacity in the wake 
of the major investment flow in the second half of the 1930s, 
which was accelerated by the highly significant contribution 
of the flow of private capital imports in the form of German 
equipment and machinery (the only form allowed to Jew- 
ish immigrants from Germany). The huge increase in mili- 
tary procurement provided the demand; procurement in- 
creased from about three percent of national product in 1938 
to 22 percent of Gpp in 1940. The peak in absolute terms and 
relative to NNP was reached in 1941, at 38 percent of national 
product. Military procurement then declined, although it was 
still a major component of aggregate demand, as the theater 
of war moved away from the Middle East. Yet that decline in 
the last two years of the war, to below 17 percent of cpp, did 
not reduce manufacturing product. Production continued 
to grow though 1945 and stayed almost at this peak through 
1947 owing to two new demand factors that appeared during 
the war (Table 8). 

One of these was the demand for substitutes for the pro- 
ducer and consumer goods that Palestine had been import- 
ing before the war, especially those from Europe. The nascent 
manufacturing sector in the metals and machinery, electrical 
equipment, textile, and clothing industries could hardly com- 
pete without tariff protections against cheap prewar imports 
from established industries in developed countries (which 
maintained their own protective tariffs), and Palestine was 
not allowed to join the British Imperial Preference System 
instituted in 1931. The second new source of demand was the 
economies of the Middle East, in countries where the British 
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(later Allied) Mid-East Procurement Center in Cairo oper- 
ated, and which, like Palestine, were cut off from their tradi- 
tional import linkages. 

The impact of the expansion of manufacturing activity 
during the war years is underlined by the data on the growth 
of electricity use by manufacturing; use grew by almost three 
times between 1939 and 1946. The Iraqi pipeline transport- 
ing crude oil to Haifa, the Haifa refinery that opened in 1939, 
and finally the heavy prewar investment in generation and 
transmission capacity made by the Jewish Palestine Electric 
Corporation (using German equipment imported under the 
Haavara Agreement) allowed this rapid expansion of electric- 
ity generation during the war years. The direct pipeline link 
from the Iraqi oilfields and the capacity of the Haifa refinery 
allowed Palestine to avoid energy rationing, a prevalent fea- 
ture of war economies. 

All types of manufacturing activity increased during the 
war, in response to strong domestic and foreign demand gen- 
erated by rapidly rising income in Palestine and other Mid- 
dle East countries. Yet three industries in particular benefited 
most from the vigorous expansion of these markets. One of 
these was the diamond industry, which “made Aliyah” - that 
is, it “immigrated” to Palestine in response to the outbreak of 
war in Europe. The others — metals and machinery, and elec- 
trical and optical equipment - benefited from the war effort, 
which generated specific demand for their output. 

Diamond polishing in Palestine started from scratch in 
1939, and by 1943 offered employment to almost eight percent 
of workers employed in manufacturing in the Jewish econ- 
omy. In the interwar period this industry had been mainly lo- 
cated in its traditional centers, Belgium and the Netherlands, 
manned predominantly by Jewish workers and entrepreneurs. 
Its raw material supply came mainly from South Africa and its 
primary market was the United States. The two last features, 
and the fact that Palestine, like South Africa, belonged to the 
sterling bloc, were highly beneficial to the British economy, 
which in the war was very short of dollar export revenue. 
British interest coincided in this case with both the interest 
of the Jewish operators in that industry in fleeing Nazi-occu- 
pied Europe and the Zionist effort to foster immigration to 
Palestine. It was inconsistent with the major effort, fostered 
by the British Foreign Office and implemented by the Manda- 
tory government, to restrict Jewish immigration to Palestine. 
The diamond industry case was from the point of view of the 
British the exception that proved its (policy) rule. 

The relatively simple machinery required for diamond 
processing and polishing, which could be produced in Pal- 
estine, facilitated the forced and rapid transfer of the indus- 
try. In more than one sense it involved mainly the transfer of 
expertise — i.e. human capital at the disposal of the Jewish 
immigrants. The rapid expansion of output, which provided 
the entire supply of industrial diamonds for the Middle East, 
and exported 80 percent of its product, mainly to the jewelry 
business in the United States, required extensive training of 
locals. This was soon successfully accomplished. Though its 
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comparative contribution to manufacturing employment de- 
clined significantly after the war, the diamond industry sur- 
vived in Palestine even as the traditional centers of the in- 
dustry in Belgium and the Netherlands were revived after 
the war. Israel became one of the major centers of that indus- 
try, in trading and polishing, in the second half of the 20 
century. 

The second industry that expanded vigorously during 
the war was metal and machinery. It was converted to war 
production, supplying, among other things, almost all the an- 
titank mines and spare parts for vehicles and ships required 
in the Middle East. The third, a related precision instruments 
and optics industry, was a by-product of this development 
and initially produced exclusively for military requirements. 
This complex of industries soon provided, in the immediate 
aftermath of the war, the foundation of what was initially the 
illegal small-arms industry of the Haganah, and after inde- 
pendence provided the basis for Israel’s defense industry. A 
chemical industry based on the Dead Sea Potash Works, es- 
tablished in the early 1930s, and the beginning of a pharma- 
ceutical industry also emerged in the late 1930s. In the last 
years of the war they employed about 10 percent of the labor 
force in manufacturing. 

Neither of these industrial complexes, which took shape 
by the late 1930s and emerged as highly significant compo- 
nents of the Jewish economy’s manufacturing capacity, could 
have emerged without a substantial group of highly trained 
and experienced workers. In the 1930s this was provided 
mainly by the stream of immigrants from Germany and Cen- 
tral Europe, which included a significant share, 15 percent, of 
university graduates: engineers, medical doctors, chemists, 
etc. These immigrants initially faced severe absorption prob- 
lems; it was hard for them to find work in their fields of exper- 
tise. The outbreak of the war soon resolved their employment 
problems. The demand for their know-how grew immensely 
as communications and trade links with Europe and Amer- 
ica were disrupted and the British and Allied military supply 
system in the Middle East had to rely more and more on do- 
mestic resources. They were soon reinforced by Hebrew Uni- 
versity of Jerusalem and Haifa Technion (the Israel Institute 
of Technology) graduates, who began moving into the market 
for highly trained labor. 

The rising incomes across the board generated, inevita- 
bly, increasing demand for consumer goods such as food and 
textiles. In the prosperous years of the war and its aftermath 
these grew, too, in terms of employment and production. 
However, the growth was at significantly lower rates than in 
producer goods. Expansion of demand was felt in the Arab 
manufacturing sector too. Between 1939 and 1945 its employ- 
ment grew at an average annual rate of six percent and its 
product by about eight percent, although this was less than 
half the corresponding annual growth rates of the Jewish sec- 
tor. Furthermore, while Jewish manufacturing was undergo- 
ing a major structural change, Arab manufacturing expanded 
along traditional consumption goods lines. 
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Although the citrus industry was in the doldrums, the 
Arab labor force benefited from the conditions of overemploy- 
ment of the war years and moved into the openings in its own 
manufacturing sector, military building projects in particu- 
lar. This reduced significantly its direct linkage with the Jew- 
ish economy, which in 1935 had been employing a meaning- 
ful share of Arab labor in citriculture and construction. These 
years thus saw the beginning of the end of the one-way labor 
market links between the two distinct economic sectors that 
had begun with the Arab uprising of 1936. 


War Prosperity, Inflation, and the Short-Term Peace 
Reconversion 

In terms of the unemployment rate, which rose to 5.7 percent 
in 1940, the first year of the war seemingly belongs to the pe- 
riod of the economic slowdown. But with employment in the 
Jewish economy expanding by almost six percent in that year, 
the labor market had been improving considerably. The rise 
of the unemployment rate was due mainly to the almost eight 
percent increase in the size of the labor force, reflecting, with a 
lag, the surge of Aliyah in 1939. By 1941 unemployment disap- 
peared from the economic scene for the next seven years. 

With unemployment at less than three percent in 1941, 
and close to zero in the six succeeding years through 1947, the 
labor market showed the exploding economic prosperity of 
these years. The relief on the employment front reflected pri- 
marily the booming war-induced domestic aggregate demand 
described above. It was also due to the substantial voluntary 
recruitment into the British army: the 27,000 Jewish volun- 
teers serving in the Jewish brigade and other Jewish units were 
about 11 percent of the labor force in 1945. The most interesting 
feature of the postwar labor market shows in the unemploy- 
ment data of 1946 and 1947; in these two years, though all the 
Jewish soldiers had been released from service and rejoined 
the labor market, and there had been 41,000 new immigrants, 
the unemployment rates were 0.2 and 0.3 percent in 1946 and 
1947 respectively (Table 7). The markets, including the labor 
market, evidently operated in boom conditions at that time, 
which were also years of all-out struggle with the British gov- 
ernment for “free Aliyah” as well as the illegal immigration 
drive carried out by the Zionist Organization. These struggles 
were supported emotionally, politically, and financially by the 
remaining Jewish communities all over the globe. 

Prices, wages, and incomes responded to the war boom 
immediately. Prices rose at once - by the end of 1940 these 
were already 20 percent higher than in 1939, and by 1941 they 
were 49 percent higher than on the eve of the war. Nominal 
wages also rose, though initially at lower rates: almost seven 
percent in 1940 and about 14 percent in 1941. Thanks to price 
inflation, these figures actually represented a highly signifi- 
cant reduction of real wages, as can be seen in the real wage 
figures in Table 6. If initially, in the still weak labor market 
of 1940, workers and the population at large were subject to 
a temporary “money illusion” by the booming labor market, 
the severe erosion of real wages from 1941 led to a corrective 
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arrangement: an official committee representing labor, indus- 
trial employees, and the Palestine government recommended 
in 1942 that wages be linked to the cost of living, with periodic 
adjustments to match changes in the cost-of-living index. This 
recommendation was immediately adopted, initiating the era 
of price indexation, which turned out to be a major institu- 
tional device affecting the workings of the Palestine, and later 
Israeli, economy for almost six decades to come. 

Its immediate effect was an effective upward adjust- 
ment of real wages. By 1943 these were approximately back to 
the level of 1939, but now in the context of overemployment, 
thus reflecting a major increase in income of the entire labor 
force. It was increasing productivity that sustained that pat- 
tern and allowed real wages to climb further. By the end of the 
war these were 4o percent higher than at the previous (acci- 
dental) peak of 1935. The net domestic product per employee 
figures in Table 6 exhibit the rising average product of labor 
and indicate a robust 40 percent rise in labor productivity by 
1945 from 1939. These figures explain the factors supporting 
the highly significant performance of the Jewish economy in 
terms of real wages during the six years of the war. 

The economics of the last two years of the Mandate pe- 
riod were of special significance, particularly in the political 
context of that period. These were years of confrontation with 
the British government, which stuck to the policy articulated 
in the 1939 White Paper, abandoning some of Britain’s com- 
mitments under the 1922 League of Nations Mandate. Yet these 
two years of confrontation, which involved clashes with the 
British army and navy, mainly related to the Zionist-organized 
illegal immigration of Jewish refugees, were years of roaring 
prosperity in Palestine, and correspondingly also of declin- 
ing inflation. Price inflation was down to an average of three 
to four percent, and national product grew at an average an- 
nual rate of 12.5 percent. Correspondingly, per capita product 
in the Jewish sector grew at a somewhat higher rate due to a 
lower rate of population increase (Table 5). This performance, 
reflecting a significant increase of labor productivity in the 
Jewish economy, was expressed in an outstanding leap of real 
wages by a 9.4 percent average annual rate. 

These highly beneficial developments in terms of price 
inflation, production, and corresponding income growth 
and thus overall economic welfare were due to an exogenous 
postwar factor that supported the maintenance of high ag- 
gregate demand yet generated downward pressure on prices. 
This was, of course, the reopening of communications and 
transport links with Europe and across the Atlantic and the 
Indian Ocean, allowing both the revival of citrus production 
and export and reopening Palestine to a flow of imports. The 
citrus exports — at a lower level of production than before the 
war, owing to the conversion to other uses of about 20 per- 
cent of the prewar growing area - offered a significant net 
contribution to exports representing a meaningful increase 
of net national product, in 1947 in particular. The imports 
were sufficient to generate downward pressure on domestic 
price levels. 
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The postwar high domestic aggregate demand, even 
though military procurements had been cut drastically, was 
primarily due to the instantaneous revival of the building 
industry. After six years in which building for civilian pur- 
poses was legally prohibited, and a full decade of a depressed 
Jewish building industry, the Jewish population - 20 percent 
larger in 1945 than in 1939 — was eager for an expansion of 
living space. The much higher per capita incomes and espe- 
cially the accumulated savings from the war years provided 
the financing for a major building boom. The war-inherited 
inflationary expectations were of course also relevant, and 
suggested to many households the wisdom of an immediate 
move into the housing market. The building industry revival 
offered a substitute market for the cement and stone industries 
just as military procurements were disappearing. Its upturn 
of activity, and its traditional role in Palestine as the leading 
branch in the business cycle, provided the stimulus for a ma- 
jor revival of domestic demand. That logic applied similarly 
to the Arab building sector, which also rebounded sharply in 
the immediate aftermath of the war. The employment data of 
Table 7, which indicates a twofold increase in employment 
in construction in the Jewish sector and an increase of more 
than four times in the Arab sector, underlines this retrospec- 
tive reading of events. 

These prosperous economic conditions contributed un- 
doubtedly to the morale and steadfastness of the Jewish pop- 
ulation in the political struggle with the British between 1945 
and 1948 for unrestricted immigration and the establishment 
of a Jewish state. Thus successful economic performance at 
this last stage of the Mandate offered the Jewish community 
a material base for the crucial stage of that effort. 


IN THE STATE OF ISRAEL 


The Israeli War of Independence, set off by an Arab attack on 
a Jewish bus on November 30, 1947, in response to the United 
Nations decision on the Palestine partition plan the previous 
day, followed by violence against Jews and Jewish property in 
Jerusalem and all over the country, raged on and off in 1948 
between temporary UN-imposed armistices. March 10, 1949, 
the date when Israel Defense Force units reached Eilat, on the 
shore of the Red Sea, marked the end of the war. 

The four armistice agreements of 1949 — the last signed 
with Syria in July, following earlier agreements with Egypt, 
Lebanon, and Jordan in February, March, and April respec- 
tively - constituted a crucial geographical and demographic 
watershed for the emerging Jewish state. These agreements 
defined the armistice lines, known as the “Green Line,” - ef- 
fectively, an international border - with the four neighboring 
Arab states. These gave effective political control to Israel over 
20,770 square kilometers of the 27,009 sq km area of Manda- 
tory Palestine - about 77 percent of its total area. 

The immediate demographic impact of the war, con- 
firmed in practice by the armistice agreements, was also highly 
significant. A major share of the Arab population - about 
500-550,000 — that had been living in the area on the Israeli 
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side of the 1949 Armistice lines escaped during the hostilities 
to areas behind the lines of the Arab forces. Those refugees 
who lived in the north, in Haifa and Galilee, went - tempo- 
rarily, as they believed - to Lebanon and Syria. Those in the 
central and southern part of Palestine crossed into the Jorda- 
nian-held areas later known as the West Bank and the Egyp- 
tian-held territory soon known as the Gaza Strip. This meant 
that at the end of the hostilities only about 150,000 Arabs and 
15,000 Druze remained within the Green Line. 

On the other hand, from May 15, 1948, onward, the 
Zionist demand for “free Aliyah” could at last be realized. 
Thus, from May 15 to the end of 1948, about 100,000 immi- 
grants arrived in Israel. A similar number arrived in the fol- 
lowing two quarters through mid-1949 - the total for that 
whole year amounting to some 240,000. This meant that the 
Jewish population, which was almost 650,000 at the decla- 
ration of Independence, grew to almost 900,000 within one 
year (Table 14). 

These two factors, geography and demography, inevitably 
determined the economic agenda of the nascent state. 


Free Aliyah and Demographics, 1948-2005 

THE FIVE WAVES OF IMMIGRATION. ‘The drastic transfor- 
mation of the demographic structure within that single year 
was an expression of the initial stage of the first wave of mass 
immigration, which arrived between May 15, 1948 and the end 


Table 14. Population in Israel: Selected Years' 


of 1951. It represented the “free Aliyah” policy adopted by the 
government, for which the Zionist movement had been strug- 
gling for three generations. 

Its implementation at that rapid pace also reflected the 
availability of candidates for immediate immigration to the 
emerging Jewish state. First there were the approximately 
100,000 illegal immigrants whom the British had deported 
to Cyprus between 1945 and May 1948, and held in deten- 
tion camps there. Another reservoir of potential immigrants 
was the population of European Jewish refugees still liv- 
ing in displaced persons camps run by the Allied Military 
Government in Germany in 1948, three years after the end 
of World War 11. Almost all of the 200,000 immigrants to 
Israel through the end of 1949 from Europe (and America) 
shared this experience. Though the flow from Europe con- 
tinued (at a significantly lower rate), the focus of the effort in 
1950 shifted to Yemen and in 1951 to Iraq. Almost all of these 
two ancient Jewish communities, comprising 70-80,000 and 
over 100,000 respectively, with roots going back to the era 
of the Talmud and the Mishna, went to Israel in 1950 and 
1951. 

That first wave of mass immigration of 1948-51, which 
involved a gross immigration flow of almost 700,000 (more 
than the Jewish population at the time of independence) sub- 
sided in 1952. This was not accidental. Though the emptying 
of Jewish refugee camps all over Europe and the almost com- 





























Population (Thousands) Population Growth (1950=100) Ratio 

Year Jews? Arabs? Druze Total Jews Arabs Druze Total Jews‘ 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
1947 630 a - - 52 - - = oa 
1948 650° = = - 54 - - = - 
1949 717 = = 873 63 =- = = 82.1 
1950 1,203 152 15 1,370 100 100 100 100 87.8 
1955 1,591 180 19 1,790 132 118 127 131 88.9 
1960 1,911 216 23 2,150 159 142 153 157 88.9 
1967 2,384 = = 2,776 198 = = 203 85.9 
1970 2,982 404 36 3,022 215 266 240 221 85.4 
1980 3,283 588 51 3,922 273 387 340 286 83.7 
1990 3,947 792 83 4,822 328 521 553 352 81.9 
2000 5,181 1,081 104 6,369 431 711 693 465 81.3 
2003 5,447 1,188 111 6,748 453 782 740 493 80.7 
Average Annual Rates of Change = (Percent) 
Jews Arabs Druze Total 
1947-2003 - - = 3.9 = - - > 
1950-2003 = = = 2.9 40 3.8 3.1 - 
1950-1970 = - - 3.9 45 4.5 4.0 = 
1970-2003 - = a 2.3 3.5 3.5 2.5 - 
Notes: 


1. Year-end population figures rounded to the nearest one thousand. 


2. The estimate for the Jewish population from 2000 on includes population belonging to the groups classified in the official statistics as “religious unclassified” and “non- 
Arab Christians.” In 2003 the former group included 255,000 people and the latter 27,000. 


3. Includes Muslims and Arab Christians. 
4. Asapercent of total population. 
5. Estimate of Jewish population on May 15, 1948. 
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Table 15. Immigration to Israel: 1948-2003 
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Immigrants (Thousands) Immigrants Per Immigrants by Continent (Percent)' 
Year Total Yearly Average Thousand Asia Africa Europe, America, Total 
Residents Oceania 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
1948-2003 2,951 54 = 13 17 70 100 
1948-1951 687 196 180 36 14 50 100 
1952-1960 294 33 18 13 50 37 100 
1961-1967 289 41 17 10 46 44 100 
1968-1979 405 34 9 11 8 81 100 
1980-1989 154 15 4 9 15 76 100 
1990-1993 529 132 38 = - = - 
1990-1999 956 96 18 = - = - 
2000-2003 161 40 6 = = = = 
1990-2003 1,117 80 - 1 5 94 100 

Note: 


1. Immigrants by last continent of residence. 


plete transfer of the Jewish communities of Iraq and Yemen 
were highly successful, the major slowdown in 1952 reflected 
a deliberate, though not officially stated, policy of the Israeli 
government to shelve temporarily its efforts to encourage, or- 
ganize, and finance immigration. This was due to the immense 
strain imposed on the nascent economy of Israel by the first 
post-independence immigration wave. The all-time high rate 
of 180 immigrants per 1,000 residents during the 44-month 
period from May 1948 to December 1951 (Table 15) offers a 
quantitative indication of that strain. 

The absorption organization for new immigrants run 
by the Jewish Agency almost collapsed under the weight of 
the numbers; its capacity to provide shelter, food, and medi- 
cal services (mainly in abandoned British army camps) was 
pushed to the limit. With its foreign currency reserves drying 
up, and a major balance of payments current account deficit, 
the government's ability to provide housing and assure me- 
dium-term absorption of the newcomers into the labor force 
was overwhelmed; the major problem was the need for em- 
ployment. The economics of absorption thus suggested the 
absolute necessity of a temporary lull in the inflow. The aver- 
age yearly number of arrivals, which was 196,000 during that 
first post-independence wave and which was never repeated 
in the ensuing five decades, underlines the economic strain 
to which the system was subjected (Table 15). 

The second wave of immigration, after a three-year lull 
in which the average annual inflow was only 17,000, started 
in 1955 and ran through 1957. It involved an average annual 
rate of 55,000. As did the first, it required the allocation of re- 
sources for the immigrants’ initial absorption and integration, 
but it imposed an altogether smaller strain on the emerging, 
still fragile, economic system. This is suggested by the figure 
of 33 immigrants per thousand residents during this period; 
for the whole of the decade after the end of the post-indepen- 
dence wave of immigration, from 1952 to 1960, it was only 18 
per thousand residents. This was less than one-tenth the size 
of the first wave (Table 15). 
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The timing of this second wave was set almost exclusively 
by the political conditions and considerations of the regimes 
ruling the countries of origin of these immigrants. Primar- 
ily they were Tunisia, Algeria, and Morocco in North Africa 
(1955-56) and Poland (1956-57) in Eastern Europe. The Alge- 
rian war, which by that time was peaking, created the incen- 
tive for the Jewish community to emigrate. Covert consent 
of the governments of Morocco and Tunisia, which were by 
that time independent states, made emigration organized by 
the Jewish Agency feasible. In Algeria, at that time still under 
the control of France, the operations of an Aliyah organiza- 
tion were of course legal. In Poland, a post-Stalinist upheaval 
bringing a change of the leadership of the ruling Communist 
party, using overtly antisemitic media propaganda, induced 
most of the remnants of the Jewish community to take the op- 
tion the authorities opened of immigration to Israel. By the 
mid-1950s, after almost a decade of independence, a convinc- 
ing economic performance, and a much more stable inflow of 
unilateral receipts from abroad, allowing a formidable current 
account deficit, the policy of encouraging emigration to Israel 
and using every political loophole abroad to facilitate it was 
again given top priority by the government. 

The third wave of Aliyah of the early 1960s through 1965, 
averaging again somewhat more than 50,000 immigrants an- 
nually, was also dominated by political upheavals in North 
Africa, and the covert consent of the Moroccan government 
to the operation of a Jewish aliyah organization offering Jews 
facilities and expenses to move, semi-legally, to Israel. The 
fourth, post-Six-Day War wave of immigration, with an aver- 
age inflow of 45,000 through 1974, was undoubtedly generated 
by the identification of Jewish communities worldwide with 
Israel and its victory against all odds. This burst of identifi- 
cation and enthusiasm included even Soviet Jewry, which for 
almost five decades was perceived by Zionists as a “lost tribe.” 
With Zionism an anathema to the Communist regime, and the 
universal ban on foreign travel for Soviet citizens, Jewish im- 
migration to Palestine had been virtually stopped since around 
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1920. Due largely to foreign pressure, the conservative Brezh- 
nev regime allowed an exception to the universal foreign travel 
ban and even more so on emigration. This was made only for 
Jews applying to immigrate to Israel. The application proce- 
dure and the secret criteria on the basis of which applications 
were granted or rejected imposed considerable danger on the 
applicants. Yet many Jews did take the risk. This resulted in an 
inflow of about 30,000 immigrants annually from the Soviet 
Union in the early 1970s (1971-74 approximately) before the 
policy changed and reduced permits to a trickle. 

In the post-Yom Kippur War period through the mid- 
1980s, the so-called “lost decade” (“lost” economically), im- 
migration reached record lows (see below, The Evolution of 
the Jewish Demographic Structure). The annual average was 
18,000 for the 15-year period ending in the late 1980s. The rate 
of inflow was only four per 1,000 residents (Table 15), which 
means that for that rather long period aliyah had only a minor 
impact, if any, on the economy. Net immigration was even 
lower. Emigration was quite small from the 1980s on, but it 
usually increased during economic slowdowns such as this. 

The revival of sustained economic activity began some- 
time around 1987-88, in the wake of the 1985 stabilization pol- 
icy (see below), but only gained real momentum from 1990 
onwards, as the unexpected mass immigration following the 
relaxation of the Soviet Union's emigration policies after 1988 
began to flow into Israel, from December of that year on- 
ward. Within its first 43 months through the mid-1993, over 
half a million immigrants arrived - not many fewer than the 
690,000 who arrived in the first post-independence wave of 
mass immigration of 1948-51. Though the annual average of 
immigrants was lower, about 130,000 compared to 200,000 
for the first wave, and considerably lower per Israeli resident, 
38 compared to 180, an inflow of more than 500,000 immi- 
grants into a country with a population of about 4.5 million, 
and a Jewish community of 3.7 million, did of course have a 
significant and immediate economic impact. In the short run 
it first affected, inevitably, aggregate demand. In the longer 
run, it made a major contribution to the national product. The 
very large influx of immigrants of the early 1990s was not sus- 
tained throughout the decade. From 1993 to 2000, it ranged 
from 60-70,000; in the ensuing period through 2005 it was 
about 30,000. Yet in the closing of the decade of the 20" cen- 
tury and through 2005, about 1.15 million immigrants came 
to Israel, which by the end of 2005 had a population of about 
seven million, with a Jewish (and Jewish-affiliated) commu- 
nity of some 5.5 million. 


THE EMIGRATION (YERIDAH) EFFECT. These immigration 
figures and the total immigration data of Table 15, which in- 
dicate the total number of immigrants between 1948 and 2003 
was close to 3 million, are of course gross figures. Net immi- 
gration was inevitably lower; Israel, as is any country absorb- 
ing significant immigration, is subject to emigration too. Its 
incidence among new immigrants is, as elsewhere, higher than 
that among the longer-established population. 
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Owing to Israel’s inability to agree on a legal definition 
of “emigrants,” the statistics on emigration (in Hebrew par- 
lance yeridah, a semiderogatory expression) are rough esti- 
mates. The best estimate of emigration in the 1990s, the era 
of the second mass immigration, was about seven percent of 
the total number of newcomers. Since the option of returning 
to the country of origin or moving to another destination was 
severely limited in the late 1940s and through the 1950s, the 
emigration rate during the first mass immigration was clearly 
lower. Between the late 1960s through the 1980s, immigration 
rates were much lower and options to emigrate were rapidly 
increasing. These rates, which of course include the emigration 
of older immigrants and native Israelis as well, were undoubt- 
edly higher than the seven percent of the 1990s. This applied 
particularly to periods of economic slowdown, for example 
the second half of the 1980s. All in all the available consen- 
sus estimate of emigration from 1948 through 2003 puts it at 
about 450-500,000. This means that the average emigration 
rate was about 15 percent of the total immigration inflow (Si- 
cron 2004). 


THE PATTERN OF DEMOGRAPHIC BALANCE. The impact of 
aliyah on the demographic balance, a highly sensitive issue 
from the very beginning of Zionism in the last quarter of the 
19 century through the early 21% century and beyond, is in- 
dicated in the population data in Table 14. Israel’s total popu- 
lation increased 7.7 times in the 55 years between the end of 
1948 through 2003, at an average annual rate of 3.8 percent, 
and Jewish population grew at the same rate. The latter rate 
was 3.9 percent, based on the rough mid-1948 estimate of the 
Jewish population. 

These were evidently very high population growth rates. 
An inevitable highly significant economic implication of these 
very high growth rates was scarcity of land, for the popula- 
tion as a whole and for the Jewish population in particular. 
The settlements established beyond the Green Line since 1967 
do not make a meaningful difference on this account. Yet in 
spite of the dire predictions of British experts in the early 
1930s about the depressant implication of growing land scar- 
city, which would erode the living standards of the Palestin- 
ian Arab population in particular, the living standards of the 
Arab community of Israel, about one million by 2003, had im- 
proved by an order of magnitude even though the land area 
at the disposal of Israeli Arabs had not grown since 1949. This 
holds, of course, for the Jewish population too, though Israel, 
with an area of only about 80 percent of Mandatory Palestine, 
had by 2004 a population of about 7 million, compared to one 
million in 1930 when these predictions were made. Indeed 
Arab population in Israel alone was in 2003 some 20 percent 
larger than the Arab population of Mandatory Palestine in 
1931 (Tables 1 and 14). This of course underlines the fact that 
land is only one of the relevant factors of production, even in 
the case of the farming industry. 

The demographic balance, which in the seven decades of 
the pre-state Zionist resettlement effort was a crucial political 
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issue, was at the turn of the 21 century still a highly sensitive 
subject. Its quantitative dimensions are displayed in Table 14, 
in terms of the ratio of Jews to the total of Israel’s population. 
The figure for the end of 1948, which represents the initial uni- 
versal population registration implemented on November 11 
of that year (before the end of the war) indicates an 82.1 per- 
cent ratio of Jewish population to the total, which at that date 
was less than one million. The first mass immigration changed 
that ratio; it peaked at about 89 percent toward the mid-1960s, 
when Israel’s population was 2.5 million. 

However, the much lower immigration rates even during 
the peaks of subsequent immigration waves through 1989 did 
not overcome the major fertility gap between the Arab (ma- 
jority Muslim) population and the Jewish population. Jewish 
total birth rates, which were 3.56 children in the 1950s, de- 
clined over the decades to 2.73 in 2001-05. Even the recent 
low rates are indeed very high compared to those elsewhere in 
the industrial world, even those of the 1950s, and particularly 
at the turn of the millennium, when in some industrialized 
countries birth rates had collapsed to a figure below 1.0. How- 
ever, Jewish birth rates paled in comparison to the total birth 
rate of the Israeli Muslim Arabs which were a record even in 
the Arab world of the 1950s and remained so around the year 
2000. (They were as high as 9.23 in the 1960s.) They then de- 
clined considerably to 4.5 in 2003. The birth rates of the small 
Christian Arab communities were for several decades consid- 
erably lower than those of the Jewish community. 

With such comparative birth rates, the low aliyah in- 
fluxes of the late 1950s through the late 1980s could not over- 
come the declining trend of the ratio of Jewish population to 
the total. By 1988, before the arrival of the next, unexpected 
mass immigration, the Jewish population’s share of the total 
declined to 81.7 percent. That next mass immigration, and the 
reduction of the Muslim-Jewish birth rate gap from 5.84 in the 
1960s to 2.05 in the 1990s and to less than 2 by 2003, halted 
the decline. The Jewish share of the total population hovered 
in the 81 percent range from 1990 to 2003. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE JEWISH DEMOGRAPHIC STRUC- 
TURE. The demographic structure of the Jewish community, 
which in the Mandatory period was dominated by immigrants 
from European countries, was subject to a significant change 
during the nearly six decades of the state of Israel’s history. 
This had a direct long-run bearing on the productivity and 
on the quality of its labor force 

According to the rough classifications of immigrants 
by previous continent of residence, in the successive waves 
of immigration from 1948 through 1967, about 50 percent of 
the immigrants were from Asia and Africa through 1960 and 
close to 60 percent in the 1961-67 period (the Asia-Africa cat- 
egory refers effectively to immigrants from Arabic-speaking 
countries stretching from Yemen to Iraq and through North 
Africa). That pattern changed from the 1970s on, since almost 
all Jewish communities in those countries had by that time 
already left, mostly to Israel, while the Communist regimes 
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of Eastern Europe, including the Soviet Union, liberalized 
emigration rules for Jews who wanted to move to Israel. The 
collapse of the Soviet Union in the early 1990s changed the 
rules of the game altogether, an opportunity seized by most 
members of the Jewish community, generating the 1990-2000 
mass immigration that brought over a million new immi- 
grants to Israel. Immigrants in the European-American cat- 
egory were accordingly about 59 percent of the 1968-89 “low 
immigration” period, and close to 94 percent of the immi- 
gration avalanche in the 1990s and later. The overall average 
of European-American immigrants from 1948 through 2003 
was about 7o percent of the total, including about 7.5 percent 
from the Americas, North and South. 

The evolution of the social and cultural mosaic of Israel’s 
Jewish community was of course affected by the rapidly grow- 
ing number of its native-born members; they were 35 per- 
cent in 1948 and about 64 percent in 2003. Second genera- 
tion native Israelis were somewhat less than seven percent in 
1948, and more than 30 percent by 2003. What complicates 
the sociological features even more, and thus the economic 
implications of the evolving communal structure of the Jew- 
ish population, is of course the prevailing widespread inter- 
marriages between members of distinct Jewish communities. 
This has been loosening significantly the traditional cohesion 
of these communities, which, separated by history and geog- 
raphy, have found themselves together in Israel. A process of 
integration into a cohesive entity was of course a high prior- 
ity for Zionism - the so-called “melting pot,’ in Zionist par- 
lance. That process has gained considerable momentum, as 
the rising rate of intermarriage indicates. It was quite high by 
the 1990s — about 33 percent of marriages. 

The immediate implication of the changing mosaic of the 
intermixed Jewish communal structure had an obvious effect 
on its comparatively high birth rate. It indeed was lower than 
that of the Arab Muslim population, which still has Third 
World features in this sphere. Yet Jewish total birth rates in 
the range of 2.66-2.73, as they were in the 2000-04 period, 
are sky-high compared to the comparable rates characteris- 
tic of the industrialized world. They were even higher (in the 
3.0-3.56 range) from the 1950s through the 1970s. These rates 
would have been lower if most of the Oriental Jewish com- 
munity had not immigrated to Israel since 1948. The avail- 
able data indicates that immigrants from Asia, and particu- 
larly from North Africa, had significantly higher birth rates 
than those of immigrants from Europe and native Israelis. The 
opposite is true of the immigrants from the Soviet Union in 
the 1990s; the birth rate among that group was significantly 
less than two. 

Total birth rates were also affected by religious obser- 
vance. The Orthodox and “traditional” section of the Jewish 
community had, and has, higher birth rates than the secular 
group. The behavior of the latter is more in line with that of 
the industrialized societies of the West. It was, however, still 
higher by a meaningful margin than that prevalent in the in- 
dustrialized countries through 2004. The higher birth rates of 
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Oriental Jews reflect the much higher ratio of Orthodox and 
traditional observant Jews in that community. Nevertheless, 
though still higher than that of the European-American sec- 
tion of the Jewish community, an interesting phenomenon 
over time was the pattern of their obvious and consistently 
declining birth rates toward the relatively stable overall norm 
maintained in the late 1990s and into the first decade of the 
new century. This is evidently another manifestation of the 
melting pot process which has developed within the Jewish 
community over almost six decades. 


ALIYAH AND HUMAN CAPITAL. Human capital, the accu- 
mulation of which is of major significance in the process of 
economic growth, was another subject affected by the waves 
of immigration. The pre-state level of that factor was quite ad- 
equate, comparable to that of the highly industrialized coun- 
tries of Western and Central Europe. It was undoubtedly sig- 
nificantly improved by the pre-state Fifth Aliyah of 1932-39, 
which included a relatively high number of university person- 
nel, medical doctors, architects, and engineers, and made a 
major contribution towards the emergence of the industrial 
society of the Jewish community of Palestine. Among other 
things it enabled the Jewish community to make a crucial con- 
tribution to the 1939-45 war effort. 

The major mass immigration of the late 1940s and early 
1950s could not improve matters on that score. Even main- 
tenance of the previous average level was a problem in view 
of the composition of the newcomers. The European immi- 
grants who came to Israel were Holocaust survivors, and most 
of them were young people for whom school attendance had 
merely been a dream for those years. The immigrants from 
the Arab countries, about one half of the total, came from 
what in those decades were Third World environments, which 
could hardly provide a meaningful preparation for life in an 
industrial society. 

It was thus not an accident that the very first law adopted 
by the Knesset was the law mandating nine years of compul- 
sory education from kindergarten through elementary school. 
This assured the continuation of the effectively universal pri- 
mary education system that the Jewish community had main- 
tained in the Mandate period. The government also immedi- 
ately channeled major resources into secondary schools and 
higher education. By the early 1960s secondary education was 
already universal. The two academic institutions established 
in the early 1920s, the Hebrew University of Jerusalem and the 
Technion - Israel Institute of Technology, together had only 
about 1,600 students in the shortened 1948-49 academic year, 
which started in April 1949 after the cessation of hostilities. By 
1960 the number of students totaled 10,000 at these institu- 
tions and Tel Aviv University, which had also opened by that 
time. The number of university students was close to 40,000 
by the outbreak of the Yom Kippur War in 1973, when seven 
universities were operating, and 125,000 by 2003. In that year 
there were also some 68,000 students enrolled in first- and 
second-degree programs in the academic colleges. 
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The effort to increase training, know-how, and experi- 
ence during these years was mainly domestic, financed by the 
public sector. It was supported by significant direct contribu- 
tions from Jews in the Diaspora, who financed mainly the in- 
frastructure of the rapidly expanding and growing number of 
institutions of higher education. Furthermore, the immigrants 
of the 1970s and 1980s were better educated and had mostly 
come from modern industrial societies. But with aliyah low 
for about 15 years after the Yom Kippur War - the number of 
immigrants per resident was down to around four per resi- 
dent (Table 15) - the impact of the better-educated new ar- 
rivals could not make a major difference on the stock of hu- 
man capital. It improved with the rapidly increasing flow of 
graduates from universities and other institutions of higher 
education. 

This changed as the mass immigration of the 1990s began 
arriving in Israel. The relatively high number of scientists and 
experienced engineers, and the impressive array of teachers, 
nurses, and other trained professionals arriving in that decade 
(mostly from the former Soviet Union), were reminiscent of 
the composition of the Fifth Aliyah. Furthermore, elementary 
and high school-age immigrants arriving with their parents 
also had a strong educational background. 

Most significant was the very size of that immigration, 
which added more than 20 percent to the size of the popula- 
tion within somewhat more than a decade. Thus, on top of its 
contributions to the highly sensitive demographic balance of 
the state at the turn of the century, it undoubtedly increased 
significantly the stock of human capital - one of the array of 
factors of production, and a vital component of the labor force. 
The expected long-run benefit of this feature could not be fully 
expressed within the short period of just over a decade. Its ex- 
pected impact in the longer run is obvious. 


The Resettlement Saga of the State Years, 1948-2005 

The dominating challenges for the leadership of the nascent 
state in its first decade were its control of population entry into 
Israel, which involved highly significant though not absolute 
control of the aliyah flows surveyed above, and its control of 
the land. Most of this latter was uncultivated state land, but 
it included a significant area hitherto cultivated by the rural 
Arab population of about 350-380,000, who left their homes 
during the 14 months of active hostilities between November 
1947 and January 1949, and sought refuge in the Jordanian- 
held sector of Palestine, in Lebanon and Syria, and in the Gaza 
Strip, occupied by Egypt. These refugees also left housing, 
most of which was of very poor standards compared to that 
prevalent in industrialized countries. The 150-200,000 refu- 
gees from urban areas - Jaffa, Haifa’s Arab neighborhoods, the 
mainly Arab southwestern sections of Jerusalem, and several 
much smaller urbanized centers, also left empty housing. A 
highly significant portion of this housing was used for new 
Jewish immigrants. 


ALIYAH AND MAKESHIFT HOUSING. Of the roughly 200,000 
immigrants who arrived within the first year of independence, 
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and the approximately 700,000 in the ensuing 43 months 
through 1951, only a small number had relatives or others 
who could help them find housing and offer them support as 
they began their absorption into Israeli society. Groups orga- 
nized by the kibbutz movement or the Youth Aliyah Organi- 
zation would direct some to specific kibbutzim prepared to 
take them in, but most had no alternative but to rely on make- 
shift arrangements made by the official absorption organiza- 
tion run by the Jewish Agency. During the first 43 months of 
the mass immigration phase this organization directed new 
arrivals to the recently emptied housing in Arab towns and 
Arab neighborhoods of mixed towns (Jerusalem, Haifa, Safed, 
and Tiberias). These urban locations offered some basic infra- 
structure in addition to housing. Other newcomers were sent 
to Jewish urban centers, which could offer infrastructure, but 
initially only very limited housing. This process required the 
virtually overnight erection of campuses of temporary hous- 
ing - tents and corrugated sheet metal huts for thousands. 
Former British army camps located in or near these towns, 
Haifa and Jerusalem in particular, were also used for this pur- 
pose. These were the so-called maabarot, a new Hebrew term 
invented to specify the transitional nature of these arrange- 
ments: temporary neighborhoods for new immigrants. 


THE EXPANSION OF JEWISH PRESENCE: SETTLEMENTS, 
NUMBERS, LOCATION, AND STRUCTURE. The figures shown 
in Table 16 indicate that by 1952, four years after indepen- 
dence, population in Jewish rural settlements was already 
about 250,000 — almost 100,000 more than in 1947. Allowing 
for natural growth, rural settlements therefore had absorbed 
70-75,000 of the new immigrants — about ten percent of im- 
migrants who had arrived during the period of what could 
be described as the genesis of the Jewish state. This process 
involved the creation of 277 new settlements during the four 
years after May 1948. 

In terms of the number of settlements established, the 
period from May 1948 through the end of 1952 compares to 
the 70 years of Zionist resettlement starting with the founda- 
tion of Petah Tikvah in 1878, a period within which 308 rural 
settlements were created. During the war, Arabs destroyed 
nine in locations outside the Green Line. 

Though effectively part of the process of providing hous- 
ing to new immigrants, this all-out effort was focused on the 
traditional Zionist objective - extending the Jewish presence 
everywhere in Erez Israel. This was inhibited by British policy, 
which over the three decades of the Mandate first slowed the 
resettlement effort and after the 1939 White Paper attempted 
to stop it altogether. 

The Armistice agreements signed between February 
and July 1949 meant not only the end of the Mandatory le- 
gal restriction on the acquisition of land by Jews, but also led 
to the transfer of Crown land, which effectively included the 
entire area of the Negev - about half the area of the state - to 
the ownership of the state of Israel. On top of that, the state 
took effective possession of land owned and cultivated by the 
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Arab refugees from the rural areas, including a substantial 
portion of the Arab citrus groves in the coastal plain, all of 
which, except for the Gaza Strip, was inside the Green Line. 
These areas, most of which were used for dry farming of field 
crops, including other fruit groves, were taken under the man- 
agement of the so-called Custodian of Absentee Property, 
serving ostensibly as the legal representative of the original 
property owners. These areas, too, were immediately avail- 
able for cultivation at no immediate cost to the resettlement 
authorities, comparable to Crown land. ‘The state of Israel 
thus acknowledged implicitly the titles of the original Arab 
owners of this land, as well as of the urban real estate which 
was similarly placed under the management of the Custo- 
dian of Absentee Property. Conceivably the value of these 
properties would eventually be negotiated at a future peace 
conference. 

This implicit capital commitment to the absentee owners 
involved of course no immediate payment for the use of these 
properties. Nor was any cost involved for the use of cultivable 
state (formerly Crown) land not previously used for farming. 
Thus in contrast to the pre-state situation in which a major 
portion of Jewish capital imports had to be allocated for the 
purchase of land, this cost item was wiped out (although there 
was an ostensible conceptual commitment to payment in the 
future). This meant that whatever resources were immedi- 
ately available for the resettlement effort could be devoted to 
capital investment, which among other things involved land 
improvement and the extension of irrigation - major inputs 
in agricultural production. 

The high priority given to the major resettlement effort 
that was launched in 1948, while the war was still going on, 
was underlined by the establishment of 37 settlements be- 
tween May 15 and the end of that year. These were more than 
ten percent of the number of settlements established during 
the previous 70 years. The urgency of this move derived from 
the belief that the borders of the state could be assured only 
by the Jewish spade. 

Though reflecting the traditional priority given by the 
Zionist movement to agriculture, economic considerations 
at the time supported such a policy, not only in Israel, but 
everywhere. The post-World War 11 environment, which still 
involved at that time rationing and price controls (over con- 
sumer goods and food in particular), in all western European 
countries, led to the universal rise of state agricultural policy 
across Europe (still in force six decades later in the European 
Union). In Israel, with mass immigration the dominant feature 
in the 1945-51 period, and the young state's foreign currency 
reserves at low levels, universal rationing and price controls 
were also the rule. Promotion of farm production was in these 
circumstances evidently of the highest economic priority, and 
fully in line with developments elsewhere. 

Finally, the direction of a substantial group of the new 
immigrants to rural resettlement allowed controlled provi- 
sion to them not only of housing in the new settlements, but 
also of an allocation of capital investment in the form of land, 
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Table 16. Rural Settlements, Populations and Cultivated Area 











1947 1948-49 1952 1961 1972 1983 1995 2003' 
A. Jewish Sector 
1. Rural Settlements 
a. Total? 299 - 628 708 692 878 955 940 
b. Kibbutzim 138 - 217 228 226 267 269 266 
c. Moshavim 69 - 261 366 374 448 454 451 
d. Moshavot 59 - 68 70 444 68 80 71 
e. Communal and Institutional Localities? 33 - 82 44 48 95 152 152 
2. Population (Thousands) 135 - 256 298 255 330 423 481 
a. Kibbutzim (40) - 69 77 89 115 125 116 
b. Moshavim 35 - 79 124 130 150 173 223 
c. Moshavot 46 - 72 86 234 40 50 55 
d. Communal and Institutional Localities 14 - 36 11 13 25 75 87 
3. Cultivated Area (Thousands of Dunams) 
a. Total 1380 1310 2960 3180 3405 3056 3071 3804 
b. Irrigated 235 292 638 1331 1707 2079 1824 1770 
c. Citrus 120 125 135 339 425 394 276 184 
d. Other Plantations - 275 208 302 289 385 386 464 
4. Planted Forests 62 53 148 326 536 678 856 971 
B. Arab and Druze Sector 
1. Rural Localities - - 102 101 90 91 40° 33 
2. Population (Thousands)® - - 132 184 206 200 86 81 
3. Cultivated Land (Thousands of Dunams) - 340 590 850 760 719 599 533 
a. Irrigated = 8 12 29 58 75 83 93 
C. Total Cultivated Area 
1. Cultivated Area’ - 1600 3550 4150 4165 4300 4300 4337 
2. Irrigated - 300 540 1360 1765 2194 1943 1863 
3. Citrus - 184 135 340 426 400 277 184 








Notes: 


1. The figures for settlements and population are for 2003; the entries for cultivated areas in sections B and C are for 2002. 
2. The difference of nine settlements between the figures for 1947 in tables 3 and 16 reflects the number of Jewish settlements destroyed in the war and located beyond 


the Green (Armistice) Line. 


3. Through 1972, and excluding 1952, the category includes rural educational institutions, which operate as separate settlements. In 1953 it also included so-called “labor 
villages,” a kind of settlement converted later to a cooperative settlement, or abolished altogether, and also private ranches. 
A new type of settlement, which surfaced in the mid-1970s, the so-called “communal locality,” is included in this category from 1983 onwards. It reflects the 


reclassification of settlements by the CBS. This type of settlement is located in rural areas, and is small — several hundred housing units at most. Its residents are not 
involved in farming; they practice urban occupations mostly in an urban center in the vicinity. 

The significant reductions of the number of Moshavot between 1961 and 1972, which affected the corresponding population figures, reflects the granting of legal urban 
status to a significant number of older settlements that had over 2,000 residents. These were thus classified as urban localities by the Central Bureau of Statistics and 
included in its urban category of settlements. 

The significant reduction of the number of Arab rural localities is due to the reclassification of localities with populations of 2,000—-9,999 as urban entities. The total number 
of non-Jewish localities, rural and urban, was 110 in 1950 and 122 in 2003. 

The population figures for Arab rural localities include the Bedouin (nomadic and later semi-nomadic) tribes. Their population was about 30,000 in 1952 and by 2003 
was close to 60,000. 

Israel’s total cultivated area figures in Part C also include the areas of planted forest, and the irrigated area figures include the areas of fishponds. These two items are 
not included in the corresponding entries in Part A-3 or the relevant lines of Part B 


farm equipment, and circulating capital, and an immediate 
opening to productive employment. The integration of all 
these elements into effective new production units provid- 
ing adequate real income of course required guidance - on- 
the-spot instruction for the newcomers, who were not only 
new immigrants, but also new to agriculture. This service was 
provided to settlements of new immigrants by a small group 
of veteran farmers operating as coaches, who volunteered to 
stay temporarily in the new settlements. 

This stage of the resettlement saga, which nearly doubled 
the number of rural settlements within four years, began only 
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late in 1949. But by the end of 1948 there were the 37 new set- 
tlements — 27 kibbutzim and ten moshavim. these had been 
founded by groups of veterans — graduates of the local youth 
movements, second-generation members of the settlement 
movement - who had been serving in the army and had been 
released from active service during the period within which 
the last three major campaigns of the war were still being 
fought, suggesting the sense of urgency with which the state 
viewed the establishment of these settlements. The supply of 
this kind of settler, however - young, Mandatory Palestine- 
educated, graduates of the Jewish school system and youth 
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movements — was limited. Thus, of the roughly 80 kibbutzim 
added to the 138 already existing in 1947, 67 were already op- 
erating by the end of 1949, and only 16 new ones were added 
in the succeeding three years. 

This situation prevailed among the moshavim also. Only 
a handful of the 67 cooperative settlements established in 1949 
were manned by veteran youth; the others were populated by 
new immigrants, most of whom were not ready to attempt a 
collective form of life (nor had they an inkling of how to do 
so). This applies even more to the approximately 70 moshavim 
established in 1950. Thus, of the over 150 newly established 
cooperative settlements dotting the map of Israel by the end 
of 1952, most were comprised of new, post-War of Indepen- 
dence immigrants (Table 16). The new immigrants’ share of 
the total number of Jewish settlements was significantly lower, 
perhaps 140 of the approximately 540 (excluding the institu- 
tional and communal localities) on the ground by the end of 
1952. They already made up more than 25 percent of the Jew- 
ish rural population, however, which within these four stormy 
years grew by almost 100,000 to 250,000. 

This was not the end of the resettlement saga, which es- 
tablished new settlements all over, with a focus on border ar- 
eas. It involved the opening of a major new development in 
the arid, and effectively empty, half of the state - the north- 
ern part of the Negev near Beersheba, which was intended to 
become a major urban center. Another focus of resettlement 
activity was the Jerusalem corridor, where less than a hand- 
ful of Jewish settlements existed during the Mandate. The at- 
tempted Arab siege of Jerusalem through July 1948, facilitated 
by the absence of Jewish settlements along the road to the city, 
was the backdrop of the decision to grant priority to the es- 
tablishment of settlements in this area at the very beginning 
of the resettlement campaign through 1952. 

The resettlement process, which also involved the estab- 
lishment of several towns, continued through the coming de- 
cades as well. Yet the figures on rural settlements from 1952 on 
indicate a highly significant reduction in the rate of creation 
of new rural settlements from 1953 to 1961; their number in- 
creased 13 percent to 708 (Table 16), but this has to be com- 
pared to the 100 percent increase in the number of settlements 
within the first four years of the new state. The curve in the 
trend declined significantly after 1960 and effectively flattened 
from the late 1980s onward. 

Between the census years 1961 and 1971 Jewish rural pop- 
ulations even declined. This development, however, was not 
due to net migration from the settlements; it reflected rather 
the growth of the older and larger settlements, which in terms 
of population and economic activity had been transformed 
into urban localities and acquired the legal status of towns. 
Hence the reduction in the number of moshavot (the “indi- 
vidual enterprise” settlements) to only 44 by 1972 (Table 16). 
From then on, through the following three decades the curve 
of rural settlements turned upward again, as did rural popu- 
lation, which kept growing at an average annual rate of two 
percent. 
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The 1970s signified a major turning point in the reset- 
tlement strategy. The target, increasing the number of Jewish 
settlements, did not change at all. In the almost four decades 
between the Six-Day War and 2004, the traditional estab- 
lishment of settlements in the Negev and Galilee, the Golan 
Heights (captured in 1967 and annexed to Israel), the lower 
Jordan Valley and Judea and Samaria (the West Bank) was still 
going on. In many of these new establishments production 
activity would focus on agriculture. This shows in the growth 
of the number of kibbutzim, moshavim, and moshavot (Ta- 
ble 16) through 1995, which did stop in the following decade. 
Yet total rural population still kept growing significantly in 
the following eight years at an average annual rate of 1.6 per- 
cent, due to the emergence of a new type of rural settlement, 
the “communal settlement.” This type of settlement, which 
emerged in the 1970s both within the Green Line and in the 
West Bank, was not conceived as an agricultural production 
entity. Placed within at most an hour's driving distance from 
a major urban center, this type of settlement was designed as 
a bedroom community, whose residents would work in the 
nearby urban center. Some business ventures - high-tech or 
semi-high-tech industrial activities predominating — were es- 
tablished in some of these communities. And of course the op- 
tion of working from home, at least part-time, was in the age of 
the personal computer undoubtedly quite prevalent. The social 
and economic character of these communal settlements were 
governed by the rules of their legal form of organization as a 
nonprofit association. This feature allowed the community to 
exercise control over the choice of candidates for membership. 
The location and small size of the communities, with hundreds 
of units at most, sustained their rural features. 

The emergence of this novel type of community in the 
second half of the 1970s gathered momentum in the coming 
decades; 103 out of a net addition of 224 rural settlements 
through 2003, almost one half, were communities of this 
type. These also accounted for the surge in the rural popu- 
lation from its low point in early 1972. A parallel feature of 
these developments was the effect of emigration from the ex- 
isting cooperative settlements, reflecting among other things 
the increase in mechanization and labor-saving technology. 
Veteran settlers had been selling their patrimonies to new- 
comers of the communal village type, and the second gen- 
eration of settlers, who had had the benefit of Israel’s higher 
education system, joined in and though staying in the villages 
went into high-tech or other business ventures unrelated to 
farming. 

The emerging pattern of rural settlement in the closing 
decades of the 20" century and in the first decade of the 21* 
has thus severed the more than 100-year (since 1869) associa- 
tion of the Zionist movement with agricultural ventures. This 
was indicated in the farm employment figures: in 2003-04, it 
was about 30 percent lower than its all-time high in 1960, and 
15 percent lower than in 1970. Agricultural product, though, 
was higher by more than five and three times respectively 
(Table 17). 
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Table 17. Farm Production, Employment, Capital Stock and Water Usage’ (1950 = 100) 






































1949 1950 1952 1960 1965 1970 1973 1980 1990 2000 2003 
1. Net Product 80 100 144 367 507 664 782 1,238 2,087 3,230 2,049 
2. Citrus: 
a. Output? 101 100 128 226 325 468 625 571 558 264 187 
b. Exports? = 100 97 238 = 488 = 510 276 170 72 
3. Farm Employment 50° 100 130 165 158 140 128 118 103 123 118 
4. Water Usage 77 100 141 319 330 376 390 372 366 343 308* 
5. Gross Capital Stock = 100 132 291 443 517 584 730 719 613 616 
6. Tractors® 26 100 - 286 = 629 = 1,030 1,054 = = 
Notes: 
1. Data apply to the whole farming sector. 
2. Output and exports in physical terms (tons). 
3. The estimate of farm employment refers to 1947. 
4. The figure is for 2002. 
5. Tractors used in farming only. 
Table 18. Resources, National Product, Consumption, and Investment, Total and Per Capita, 1947-1974' 
Total Per Capita® 
Resources? GDP Consumption Gross GDP Consumption Ratio 
Year Investment Res/GNP 
Total Business Private Public Private Public 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 
A. 1950 = 100 
1947 = = 50 = = = 109 > = - 
1950 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 1.31 
1951 121 130 130 122 121 118 113 106 105 1.21 
1954 136 160 155 157 146 95 128 126 117 1.11 
1955 160 177 175 169 170 104 135 129 130 1.09 
1960 225 278 290 256 236 159 177 163 150 1.06 
1965 364 445 442 406 379 264 235 214 199 1.07 
1967 387 460 432 423 555 171 227 208 273 1.06 
1970 563 644 656 540 869 366 291 244 393 1.14 
1973 (Sept.) 724 840 888 694 869 603 - - - - 
1973 768 843 858 680 1245 531 345 279 510 1.19 
1974 794 889 889 732 1282 511 356 293 513 1.17 
B. Annual Average Rates of change (%) 
1950-54 7.9 12.5 11.8 11.9 9.9 -12 6.4 5.9 40 a 
1954-73 (Sept.) 9.3 9.2 9.7 8.2 10.0 10.4 = - = = 
1954-73 9.5 9.1 9.4 6.7 12.2 9.5 5.4 4.2 6.6 - 
1950-73 11.3 19 10.0 19.2 10.6 9.2 6.7 5.5 9.0 - 
Notes: 


1. Figures are rounded. 
2. Resources for domestic use: GNP plus Import surplus. 


3. Derived from series in columns (2) and (4), (5) and the corresponding population series of Table 14, column (8). 


THE PERFORMANCE OF AGRICULTURE. The identification 
of resettlement and agriculture, the policy pursued during 
the first decade of independence, had been closely linked in 
Zionist ideology and in practice. In that first decade in par- 
ticular, this link was also fully consistent with the needs of 
the markets: the domestic market for fresh food and the for- 
eign market for Israel’s major export item in those days, citrus 
fruits. Universal rationing and price controls on food meant 
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that from the very first day of independence, the domestic 
markets for food, fueled by the immense requirements of 
arriving immigrants in the first wave of mass immigration, 
were sellers’ markets, with supply lagging behind increasing 
demand. This applied to British and continental markets for 
Israeli citrus in that decade too. 

The expansion of farm output required, of course, cor- 
responding growth in inputs - cultivable land, irrigation, 
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capital stock, labor, and know-how. Cultivable land was not 
a constraining element in the first decade, and particularly 
in the first years after independence. This was can be seen in 
the expansion of the cultivated area of Jewish settlements by 
more than two times between 1948 and 1952 (Table 16). The 
1952 figure includes 300,000 dunams in the Negev, about ten 
percent of the cultivated area, used for farming. Irrigated ar- 
eas expanded by approximately the same ratio. 

Farm output depended on the contribution of the Arab 
sector, thus on the amount of land at its disposal, but not ex- 
clusively. By 1948-49 and in the 1950s, when the Arab popu- 
lation lived predominantly in rural villages, cultivated land 
at its disposal was 21 percent of the total. By 1952, due to an 
agreed border adjustment implemented late in 1949 that added 
to Israel a group of villages in the fertile eastern section of the 
Sharon plain, that area grew substantially by about 74 percent. 
Its relative share in the total declined somewhat later, yet it 
was still 14 percent of the total area cultivated by Jewish farm- 
ers in 2003. The irrigated area at the disposal of Arab farm- 
ers, though, was initially minuscule - only about two percent 
of that at the disposal of Jewish farmers. By 2003 it was only 
five percent of that total. The Arab land input was accordingly 
most meaningful in production by dry farming techniques. 

The major increase of output and product required a cor- 
responding increase in the water supply to agriculture, which 
was implemented in that period. Water usage in farming ap- 
proximately doubled during the short period between 1949 
and 1952. A rough estimate for farm employment suggests 
that it increased by more than land and water usage. In any 
case the more reliable estimate for expansion of employment 
in farming for the 1950-52 period is quite consistent with the 
former figure. Though no estimate for the capital stock in ag- 
riculture in the period of the Mandate is available, the 32 per- 
cent increase in gross stock within two years (Table 17) speaks 
for itself. A proxy for that highly significant factor of produc- 
tion in Jewish sector farming - the number of tractors used, 
which grew almost fourfold between 1948 and 1950 — under- 
lines the massive increase of capital stock which occurred in 
that brief period. Correspondingly, the capital-labor ratio in 
Jewish farming rose considerably. 

The rapid expansion of these inputs focused initially on 
mixed farming and thus soon relieved the shortages on the 
domestic fresh food market. The rapid growth of produc- 
tion shown in the output and net product figures for 1950-52 
(Table 17) relieved the shortages in the domestic markets by 
1954-55. Even though Israel was again involved in a war, the 
1956 Suez-Sinai campaign, rationing disappeared altogether 
from the system by the second half of the 1950s. Indeed, to- 
ward 1960, surpluses appeared in some farm products. the 
massive increase in farm output at an average annual rate of 
13 percent for the decade of the 1960s was also due to the re- 
newed focus on the foreign market for citrus, which shows by 
the more than twofold increase in the planted area of citrus 
compared to 1952. This reflected the very high priority given 
to exports, and to the state of the European markets, which in 
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the 1950s offered generous, and for most of the 1960s adequate, 
rates of return on capital invested in what had been since the 
Mandatory period the traditional export of Palestine. 

By the 1970s, however, Israel’s domestic food market, like 
the European markets, was subject to pressure from Third 
World agricultural exports. Its expansion rate in that decade 
declined to only about five percent. From the 1980s onwards 
the expansion of demand declined further to two to three 
percent, similar to the growth rate of the population. This 
development squeezed rewards in agriculture to labor and 
capital, as is suggested by, among other things, the lower rate 
of growth of net product than of output. 


IRRIGATION AND ITS NATURAL CONSTRAINT. Farming 
industry patterns of return were also affected by costs. This 
is highlighted by the peak in water usage in farming in the 
1970s, and the corresponding peak in irrigated and total cul- 
tivated land a decade later. All this after a massive increase 
of both cultivated and irrigated land by almost threefold and 
sevenfold respectively during the four decades through the 
mid-1980s. Water usage in farming grew almost fivefold be- 
tween 1949 and the mid-1970s after almost three decades of 
rapid expansion. 

Water usage was of course limited effectively by natural 
constraint; Israel’s water extraction from the flow of renewable 
fresh water sources peaked in the late 1970s. Thus, the growth 
of population and of water use by manufacturing forced the 
national water system to impose a reduction of the fresh wa- 
ter quota for agriculture. Seawater desalination was an option 
by that time, but at a very high cost that precluded its use for 
farm production (see below). 

The great expansion of water usage and of irrigated areas 
in the Jewish farm sector, and also in the Arab sector — total 
usage went up fivefold between 1949 and 1973 - was supported 
by highly subsidized water prices. The growing shortage of 
water led among other things to the creation of sewage water 
treatment projects. Ultimately, however, despite the subsi- 
dies and the political clout of the Jewish farming community 
the price of water for farming was raised over time; since the 
19708, by about two and a half times, which in turn has affected 
farming costs and particularly the costs of water-intensive 
products - with citrus groves a striking example. 

Another feature which in the longer run has affected 
farming costs was the rapidly rising cost of labor, reflecting 
the rising pattern of real wages, in the wake of rising labor 
productivity in competing branches; farming could not lag 
far behind. Wages increased by 44 percent in the 1950s, and 
by 1970 were twice as high as they had been in 1950 (Table 19). 
The citrus industry, for instance, which is both labor- and wa- 
ter-intensive, was therefore subjected to a significant squeeze 
on profitability from 1972 onward. 

One way to reduce the impact of rising costs was to 
change the composition of the branch mix in farming. Thus in 
the early 1960s kibbutzim phased out vegetable growing due 
to its high labor intensity. Another device, which the collec- 
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Table 19. Labor Force, Employment, Capital Stock, Real Wages, and Productivity’, 1950-1975 




















Labor Capital Stock? “Other” 
Capital Stock / Unemployment 

Year Labor Force Employment Housing “Other” Labor Ratio Real Wages TFP? Rate (%) 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) [=(4)/(1)] (6) (7) (8) 
A. Indices, 1950=100 
1950 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 11.2 
1954 135 140 204 198 147 116 114 9.2 
1955 138 144 228 219 159 122 125 74 
1960 161 177 370 384 238 144 154 46 
1965 199 224 584 664 334 182 172 3.6 
1967 203 210 650 746 367 200 173 10.4 
1970 219 243 826 948 433 208 218 3.8 
1973 245 275 - 1231 502 219 2564 2.6 
1975 251 289 1329 1450 577 191 254 3.1 
B. Average Annual Rate of Change (%) 
1950-54 78 8.8 19.5 18.6 = 10.1 = = 
1954-73 3.1 3.6 oe 10.1 - 6.7 - a 

Notes: 


1. Index numbers rounded to the closed digit. 


2. Reproducible Capital Stock. The “other” Capital Stock figures refer to private sector machinery and production facilities inclusive of structures. 
3. TFP is Total Factor Productivity of the private sector exclusive of the contribution of housing. 


4. Throughout September 1973, before the outbreake of the Yom Kippur War. 


tive settlement movement attempted to avoid, was to employ 
“available cheap labor.’ This option came about after the 1967 
Six-Day War in particular, which opened the Israeli unskilled 
labor market to Palestinian workers from the Gaza Strip and 
the West Bank. In the wake of the political developments of 
the late 1980s, security considerations reduced the employ- 
ment of these workers — the farming and building industries 
were allowed to hire foreign contract labor from Southeast 
Asia, China, and Eastern Europe as substitutes. 

The drastic reduction of the size of the citrus industry - 
the area under citrus cultivation was cut by 50 percent during 
the closing quarter of the 20% century (Table 16) — is a clear 
expression of the process of branch mix restructuring in Israeli 
agriculture at the aggregate plane. It was clearly propelled by 
the rising costs of labor and water, and accelerated by the rapid 
urbanization of the coastal plain, the historical location of cit- 
rus plantations since early in the century. Yet the comparison 
of the rate of decline of land under citrus, and the output of 
that branch (Tables 16 and 17) between 1970 and 2000, shows 
that output declined much less than area. This indicates, of 
course, substantial rising productivity. 

This was indeed typical of agriculture as a whole, which 
also adopted the strategies of employment of cheap foreign 
labor and elimination of labor- and water-intensive crops. 
Mechanization of all stages of production from field and or- 
chard through packing and transportation to markets was 
also adopted by all branches of agriculture. These strategies 
were supported by close linkage to the extensive agricultural 
counseling service run by the Ministry of Agriculture, which 
spread knowledge about new plant varieties and cultivation 
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techniques developed by its agricultural experimentation 
stations. 

An outstanding example is the major increase in the ef- 
ficiency of water use, initiated in the late 1960s and spread 
rapidly in the following decades. This involved the transforma- 
tion of irrigation technique from sprinkler technology, which 
first appeared in the 1930s, to drip technology based on plas- 
tic pipes below the surface of the soil, which more recently is 
computer- rather than human-controlled. The latter develop- 
ment allows timing the irrigation for nighttime, which reduces 
evaporation, thus saving water per unit of output. The water- 
saving features of the Israeli farming industry show already in 
the first stage of development of Israeli farming in the quarter- 
century between 1948 and 1973, when farm product increased 
almost tenfold while water usage increased only fivefold. This 
was the era of sprinkler irrigation technology which, in the 
citrus industry in particular, replaced the previous primitive 
flooding technique. 

Yet the major accomplishment in that area occurred in 
the following three decades through 2003, when farm output 
and net product kept growing, though at a much lower rate 
than previously, while water usage declined. Output and net 
product increased by 2.4 and 2.3 times respectively between 
1973 and 2003 while water usage was over 20 percent lower. 
This reflected the fact that 60 percent of the irrigated area had 
installed computerized water-saving drip technology over that 
period. The natural supply constraint (see above) reflected in 
declining water quotas (vigorously criticized by farmers) and 
a 150 percent increase in the (still subsidized) price of water 
for farming pushed the farming community to move in that 
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direction. The same was true of the rise of the cost of labor, 
since the new irrigation technology also allows for significant 
labor savings. 


THE CHANGING STATUS OF AGRICULTURE. ‘The pattern of 
rising farm output and net product suggests an outstanding 
performance; in the somewhat more than five decades through 
2004, net product grew at an average annual rate of 6.9 per- 
cent. This average obscures the significant changes which had 
transformed the farming industry, nor does it reveal the ma- 
jor change it had undergone over time in its status in terms 
of economic aggregates: its comparative demands upon the 
available economic resources and its contribution to national 
product and exports. 

The changes in the pattern of farm output and net prod- 
uct over time, however, suggest insights about some of these 
features. The leap suggested by the product figures of 1950 
compared to those of 1949 reflect the return to normal eco- 
nomic activity - the end of hostilities and the major release 
of manpower from the army after the signing of the armistice 
agreements in 1949. Yet the output figures for 1955, which in- 
dicate that total farm production had approximately doubled, 
and even more the data for 1960, showing that agricultural 
output was close to four times greater than it had been a de- 
cade before, means that by then Israel’s farm industry had 
overcome the extreme scarcity of fresh food of the first years 
of independence. Driven by the still reasonably good Euro- 
pean export markets for citrus, the expansion of the major 
export industry of the Mandate era was given high priority. 
Its reconstruction proceeded at a rapid pace; the area of citrus 
orchards peaked by the early 1970s at a level 3.5 times higher 
than in 1947. Correspondingly, citrus output was more than 
six times higher in 1973 and exports about five times higher 
than in 1950. 

Yet though farm output and net product grew rapidly, 
they did not maintain the outstandingly high growth rate of 
the economy as a whole during the 1950s. From then through 
the first years of the 21* century growth rates of farm output 
and product declined to two to three percent annually, much 
lower than national product growth rates. This is a clear indi- 
cator of a structural change, underlining the transformation 
of farm production to meet the requirements of the domestic 
market. Moreover, the demand of foreign markets for citrus 
exports, which remained stable approximately through the 
19708, declined from the 1980s; by 1990 they were only about 
50 percent of what they had been in 1980, and following the 
downward pressure of prices, exports, and thus total output, 
collapsed from 1990 on (Table 17). 

Overall agricultural exports did not, however, decline 
along with those of citrus. These were still somewhat higher 
in absolute value terms in 2003 than in 1980 and previous de- 
cades. This was due to a change in the composition of farm 
exports. New products, flowers in particular, whose export to 
Europe was made feasible by air transportation from the early 
1970s on, made the difference. These grew fortyfold through 
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2003. Though still growing in absolute terms, farm export 
growth lagged substantially in comparison to manufacturing 
exports, which grew tenfold from the early 1970s. This just 
underlines the growing domestic orientation of the farm in- 
dustry in the closing decades of the 20" century. 

‘The rapid erosion of the status of agriculture is demon- 
strated in terms of its relative contribution to employment and 
domestic product, shown in Table 27. In the 1950s and early 
1960s agriculture offered employment to about 17 percent of 
the total work force. That figure was down to under nine per- 
cent by the 1970s, followed by a rapidly declining trend in the 
following decades to just two percent or so at the turn of the 
century. The trend was even stronger and more rapid in the 
Jewish sector labor force. The Jewish farm industry employed 
an ever-growing number of Palestinian workers after 1967; af- 
ter the outbreak of the Palestinian Intifada (uprising, liter- 
ally “shaking off”) in 1987, their number declined, but they 
were replaced by a substantial influx of workers recruited 
from Southeast Asia. 

The domestic product figures follow a similar trend. 
Farm output and domestic product grew throughout the 
50-year period. Product was eight times greater after about 25 
years in 1973, and 18 times greater in 2003. Yet the economy as 
a whole expanded at a more rapid pace. Agriculture held the 
line in the 1950s — its net product in 1960 was still close to 13 
percent of the total, as it was in 1950; yet it declined to seven 
percent of the aggregate net product by 1970, followed by a 
rapid decline to about 1.5-2 percent 30 years later, in the first 
decade of the 21* century. 

These data offer the best insight on the background of 
the change in strategy of the resettlement effort begun in the 
1970s and accelerated in the 1980s. While still adhering to 
the resettlement goal of setting up rural Jewish settlements 
all over, the strategy employed to achieve this objective was 
changed. Resettlement, which for about a hundred years was 
closely linked with its historical twin, agricultural production, 
was diverted elsewhere. New rural settlements were designed 
exclusively around alternative production branches; manufac- 
turing and later high-tech service centers served as their pro- 
duction infrastructure. The emergence of the automobile as a 
cheap, universal method of transportation made this change 
feasible. in response to demand, making use of their varied 
geographical locations, more and more older settlements also 
followed this pattern, in order to offer alternative employment 
for the younger generation. 


THE ARAB RURAL ECONOMY. ‘The product and net output 
figures of Table 17, and thus the industrial breakdown of em- 
ployment and national product, refer to the Israeli economy 
as a whole, the Arab sector’s contribution included. This ap- 
plies also to the variable inputs of Table 17, gross capital stock, 
tractors, and water usage. Only specific data for inputs - cul- 
tivated and irrigated land - and implied figures for employ- 
ment over time suggested by the rural population data are 
available. The absolute level of the output and product fig- 
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ures described above represent accordingly the contribution 
of the Arab sector inputs to farm product. Yet relationships 
between input and output studied with reference to the Jew- 
ish sector refer to the linkage between changes in inputs over 
time and the corresponding changes in outputs for this sec- 
tor too. And the changes were quite similar in the two sectors. 
Both were subjected to a process of urbanization and corre- 
spondingly to a reallocation of labor from farm employment 
to other branches, and both increased substantially the area 
under irrigation. The latter expanded indeed by a much higher 
factor than the irrigated area of Jewish agriculture; the rates 
of expansion were about twelvefold and sixfold for the Arab 
and Jewish sectors respectively between 1948-49 and 2003 
(Table 16). The area under irrigation in the Arab sector was, 
indeed, initially negligible. This indicates that the Arab rural 
sector, which emerged after the armistice agreement with Jor- 
dan of March 1949, had effectively no citrus plantations from 
the time of independence. 

The dramatic increase in land cultivated by Arab farm- 
ers in Israel, by more than 70 percent as suggested by the dif- 
ference between the figures of 1952 and 1948-49, occurred in 
the 1949-50 season. It reflected the agreement in the armistice 
on the Green Line, which transferred the so-called “little tri- 
angle” in the eastern coastal plain to Israeli territory. Other- 
wise, the pattern of the increase over time in the cultivated 
area is similar to the pattern followed by the Jewish sector, 
and it also began to decline in the late 1970s, a process that 
accelerated in the 1980s. 

This is demonstrated by the abrupt decline of the num- 
ber of rural localities and of the rural population due to the 
rapid growth that transformed rural localities — initially de 
facto, later de jure - into urban localities. It also involved a 
transition of a major share of the Arab labor force into non- 
farm activities: the building industry, manufacturing, and 
services, involving the erosion and finally the elimination of 
almost the last vestiges of rural self-sufficiency and the tran- 
sition to farm production for the market. The rapid rise of ir- 
rigated areas, from a negligible two percent of the total area 
cultivated by Arabs in the early 1950s, to about 17 percent 
(Table 16) is an obvious example of this transition. The struc- 
tural change the Arab farm sector had undergone was high- 
lighted by the specialization of the Arab sector in the cultiva- 
tion of several crops, strawberries and vegetables, which are 
cash crops par excellence. This process, which involved inte- 
gration into the market system of an industrializing society, 
and a major improvement in educational standards involving 
universal compulsory elementary school education, and from 
the 1970s also secondary education, inevitably had far-reach- 
ing implications; it was expressed by a major rise in Arab ru- 
ral living standards. 


A Generation of Rapid Growth, 1948-1973 

Though punctuated by two wars and periods of economic 
strain, the first 25 years of Israeli independence were the hey- 
day of economic growth. Rapid growth was indeed produced 
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by all industrial economies in those decades. The Western 
European economic system in particular, emerging from 
the catastrophe of World War 11, grew at very high rates in 
the first two decades following the war. Yet the nine percent 
growth rate of cpp for the close to two decades ending at the 
outbreak of the Yom Kippur War in October 1973, for which 
the data on economic aggregates is more reliable, puts Israel 
at the top of the world’s growth league in this era (its perfor- 
mance was even better for the period 1950-73); effectively, for 
the whole of the 25-year period from the May 1948 Declara- 
tion of Independence through the Yom Kippur surprise. The 
figures for the longer period, in which growth rates were even 
higher, imply an annual average growth rate of ten percent, 
made feasible by a more than sixfold expansion of investment 
(Table 18). The per capita figures for Gpp, affected by the very 
rapid growth of population, indicate much lower expansion 
factors. GDP per capita grew about 3.5 times compared to that 
of 1950. This allowed an increase of living standards, in terms 
of per capita private consumption expenditure, by approxi- 
mately three times between 1950 and 1973 (Table 18), an aver- 
age annual increase of over six percent. 

Yet that growth was not a smooth process. The tremen- 
dous strains imposed on the economy at the very early stages 
of independence are underlined by the ratio of resources avail- 
able for domestic use to GNP in 1950; resources allocated to 
private consumption expenditures, public sector consump- 
tion, and gross investment for the economy at large were 31 
percent higher than national product. The difference between 
these two figures was provided by the import surplus, repre- 
senting the major deficit on the current account of balance of 
payments. This enormous deficit had to be financed somehow. 
From 1949 through 1951, this meant the complete running 
down of Israel’s meager international reserves; the country was 
scraping the bottom of the barrel by the end of 1951. 

The major improvement here, showing in the much lower 
ratio of resources to GNP in 1954 (1.11), was implemented by a 
major change in economic policy, labeled the New Economic 
Policy of 1952 (see below, The New Economic Policy (NEP), 
1952-1954). The persistent reduction of Israel’s dependence on 
a net inflow of real resources to sustain the level of welfare of 
the Israeli polity is visible through the 1967 Six-Day War and 
its immediate aftermath. From that point on the tide turned, 
and by 1973, in the wake of the Yom Kippur War, the depen- 
dence of the economy on foreign resources to maintain its 
level of welfare in terms of consumption and investment ex- 
penditure increased again: it leapt to 19 percent of GNP from 
significantly below ten percent, where it had been hovering 
since 1955 (Table 18). 

In the early 1970s Israel’s economy was generating a na- 
tional product seven to eight times higher than in the early 
19508, maintained by a population of more than three million 
compared to the 1.4 million of the early 1950s. This turnabout 
had a major impact on the economy and on society in the 
following decade through 1985, known later as the so-called 
“lost decade.” 
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STRUGGLE IN THE FIRST STAGE, 1948-1954. The major 
strain imposed on the economy by the first stage of the strug- 
gle to absorb the postwar mass immigration shows in terms of 
the aggregates: consumption expenditures, private and pub- 
lic, grew approximately at the same rate of growth as national 
product between 1950 and 1954. The rate of expansion of re- 
sources at the disposal of the economy - the growth of which 
was significantly lower than the growth of national product, 
depending as it did on the size of the import surplus that could 
be financed - imposed accordingly a constraint on the level of 
investment. Since mass immigration was still at its height in 
1951 consumption expenditure, both private and public, kept 
growing through 1954, though at a reduced rate. Investment 
thus had to decline; it was lower by 15 percent in 1953 and by 
five percent in 1954 than in 1950 (Table 18). 

But investment was the crucial ingredient that not only 
provided the resources to increase rapidly the stock of hous- 
ing, a vital necessity when the Jewish population more than 
doubled between May 1948 and the end of 1951, and kept grow- 
ing at a slower rate through 1954. More than half the new im- 
migrants were at that time still living in abandoned British 
army camps and corrugated iron sheds put up at the outskirts 
of urban areas. Investment in the capital stock of production 
branches to achieve rapid increases in employment and hous- 
ing was a high-priority requisite for the absorption process. 
The 11 percent unemployment rate of 1950 and the 9.2 percent 
rate of 1954 are a capsule expression of the two main issues of 
that time, housing and employment (Table 19). 

The consumption expenditures for 1954, which show that 
average per capita private consumption was 26 percent higher 
than at the peak immigration year of 1950, indicates a signifi- 
cant improvement on this score. This shows similarly in terms 
of housing stock, which increased by two times within these 
four years, and in terms of the unemployment rate, still tow- 
ering at 9.2 percent, but already two percentage points lower 
than in 1950, even though the labor force had increased by 35 
percent in that short period. 


TOWARD THE FULL EMPLOYMENT THRESHOLD AND 
BEYOND. It took more than a decade, through the four peace- 
ful post-Suez (1956) years to 1960 before the expansion of 
employment caught up with population growth. An unem- 
ployment rate of 4.6 percent for 1960 put the economy on the 
threshold of full employment, the dominating economic fea- 
ture of all the industrialized economies of these decades. This 
was achieved even though the labor force of 1960 was 20 per- 
cent greater than that of 1954, in the wake of a significant in- 
crease of aliyah from 1955 onward. The rapid expansion of the 
labor force and employment was still at a significantly lower 
rate than the accumulation of capital stock. Capital stock - the 
stock of the production branches plus infrastructure (roads, 
electricity, etc.) - which had expanded by almost four times 
between 1950 and 1954, had accumulated at a very rapid pace 
of about 12 percent annually between 1954 and 1960. The capi- 
tal-labor ratio, which grew by 42 percent between 1950 and 
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1954, expanded accordingly by another 60 percent in the en- 
suing six years through 1960 (Table 19). The rapidly rising to- 
tal factor productivity (rFP), which was more than 50 percent 
higher in 1960 than a decade before, led to a somewhat lower 
yet still highly significant increase of real wages and contrib- 
uted to the expansion of national product over and above the 
rates of growth of capital and labor. 

The growth of national product by close to three times 
in the 1950-60 decade, and by 73 percent in the six years from 
1954 to 1960, and a corresponding though slower growth of per 
capita Gpp, allowed a significant improvement in living stan- 
dards. Per capita household consumption expenditures in 1960 
averaged more than 60 percent higher than in 1950, and were 
about 30 percent higher than in 1954. Housing standards, too, 
were in much better shape. With a housing supply greater by 
3.7 times in 1960 than in 1950, and by 80 percent than in 1954, 
dwelling space per capita did not only increase at a higher rate 
than total population, it outpaced the growth of the Jewish 
population, which grew by 59 percent in that period. 

These two indicators, the highly significant improvement 
of housing standards and the increase in per capita consump- 
tion expenditures dominated by nonhousing components, are 
a clear expression of a promising performance. An obvious 
indicator of what had been going on in the field of housing 
was the almost complete elimination of the ma’barot, the im- 
migrant housing camps that had sprouted all over during the 
19508. This followed the provision of housing - austere, but 
permanent, newly built or renovated - for all newcomers. 


GROWTH AND GROWTH PAINS: WADI SALIB. These figures 
are averages, however, and do not indicate the rising inequal- 
ity in Jewish society, with a dividing line running effectively 
between “oldtime” settlers, specifically 1948 settlers, and new 
immigrants. This rift came into the open in the July 1959 riots 
in Wadi Salib, a dilapidated downtown Haifa neighborhood 
with rundown housing that had been a poor Arab neighbor- 
hood, a slum, in Mandatory times. The residents were immi- 
grants from the Maghreb, the Arab countries of North Africa. 
The outburst had, therefore, an ethnic component reflecting 
the immigrants’ sense of being discriminated against by the 
European Zionist establishment. Yet it had undoubtedly a 
solid economic cause: these people faced poor employment 
and economic opportunities, while the new immigrants from 
European countries were already being absorbed quickly into 
society. The outbreak of these riots was a complete surprise to 
the community at large and to the political establishment in 
particular. In their wake the Israeli political agenda was reset, 
with priority given to economic development and especially 
more even income distribution, with a focus on the large Jew- 
ish immigrant community from Arab North Africa. 

Yet, in spite of this worrisome incident at the turn of the 
19508, the 1960s, effectively through the Yom Kippur surprise 
of October 1973, were a period of robust economic growth 
and rapidly rising living standards. The decade was punctu- 
ated by the policy-designed slowdown of 1966-67 (see below, 
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The Mid-1965-to-Mid-1967 Slowdown), clearly displayed in 
the 10.4 percent unemployment rate of 1967 (Table 19) and 
rapidly fading away in the aftermath of the June 1967 war. The 
growth process in that decade-plus period had finally trans- 
formed the branch structure of the economy (Table 27) and 
generated economic benefits all over. Private consumption 
expenditures per capita were more than 30 percent higher in 
1965 than in 1960; by 1973 they were 71 percent higher, having 
grown at an annual average of more than five percent during 
what had been labeled the “seven good years” between the Six- 
Day War and the outbreak of the Yom Kippur War. Though 
evidently not evenly distributed among the various popula- 
tion strata, an expansion rate of private per capita consump- 
tion expenditures at these huge annual rates could not but fil- 
ter down to the lowest income groups. Public consumption 
expenditures for welfare state benefits — education, health, 
social security — had a similar effect. 

The increase of living standards over time was evidently 
constrained by the corresponding trends of national product 
and the import surplus, the sum of which had been determin- 
ing the level of resources available for spending on investment. 
One of the most important developments from the mid-1950s 
through most of the 1960s was the meaningful reduction of 
the contribution of import surplus. This meant a reduction 
of dependence on foreign real resources to sustain the level 
of spending on consumption and investment in the domes- 
tic economy, and thus sustain welfare levels. By 1960 the ratio 
of resources to domestic product, which was as high as 1.31 in 
1950, was down to 1.06 in 1960, and effectively stayed at that 
level through 1967. This suggests that the allocation of resources 
for consumption and investment in the Israeli economy of the 
1960s required a real boost from abroad of only six percent, 
compared to the 31 percent required for that purpose in 1950, 
over and above the resources generated by domestic produc- 
tion. And this six percent excess over Gpp of real resources had 


a reliable foreign financial backing through this period from 
the contribution of Jewish communities abroad, U.S. foreign 
aid, and German reparations (which ended in 1966), as well as 
Germany’s personal restitution payments to individual Israeli 
residents, the flow of which even increased later on. 


THE “SEVEN GOOD YEARS” AND THE MORTGAGE ON THE 
FUTURE. ‘The impact of growth on rising welfare shows in a 
rapid rise of per capita private consumption expenditure in 
the 1960s, particularly during the “seven good years” between 
the Six-Day War and the Yom Kippur surprise attack against 
Israel. This was a period of full employment, and from 1970 
on, overemployment - in more than one sense, years of ex- 
ploding prosperity. The 11 years of relative peace along the 
borders between 1956 and 1967, allowing rather stable defense 
expenditures in terms of a rapidly rising GNP (Table 20), led to 
a significant improvement in public sector finances; this was 
expressed in the closing years of the 1950s by a major reduc- 
tion in government deficit. Current expenditure on income 
account flows (excluding capital account operations) even had 
a slight surplus. Between 1960 and 1965, there was even into 
substantial surplus (Table 23). 

This feature is underlined by the gross savings ratios of 
the economy at large presented in Table 20. These represent 
an estimate of the total of private sector and government sav- 
ings. Thus from 1960 through 1965 domestic savings provided 
three-quarters of the resources required for investment, com- 
pared to one-quarter in the early 1950s, and somewhat more 
than half in the second half of the 1950s. The balance of the 
resources required for the major increase of investment dur- 
ing this period was provided by the import surplus, the ratio 
of which to GNP was comparatively low. Furthermore, this 
vital component of the total resources at the disposal of the 
economy had by that time sound backing, even though by 
the mid-1960s U.S. economic aid was terminated after Israel 


Table 20. Domestic Use of Resources and Investment Import Surplus Saving Ratio (%) 



































Consumption Ratio to GNP (%) 
Private Public 

a Total Defense’ Gross Investment Resources? | Gross Investment Import Surplus Savings 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
1950 38 30 7 32 100 42 31 11 
1952 43 31 6 26 100 30 15 15 
1954 44 33 6 23 100 26 11 15 
1955 42 34 6 24 100 26 9 17 
1960 44 33 7 23 100 24 6 18 
1965 43 32 8 25 100 27 7 20 
1967 42 44 16 14 100 15 6 9 
1970 35 45 21 20 100 23 14 9 
1973 32 47 24 21 100 25 19 6 
1975 33 47 26 20 100 23 17 6 

Notes: 


1. The total public sector consumption expenditures (column 2) include defense expenditures (column 3). The figures in columns 1, 2, and 4 thus add up to 100 percent. 
2. Total resources at the disposal of the economy for domestic uses, which are the sum of GNP and Import Surplus. 
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Table 21. Foreign Trade and Balance of Payments, 1949-1975 ($ Million) 












































Goods and Services 1990 Dollar Prices' 
Net Net Foreign Long-Term Foreign Deficit: Net Net Foreign 
Year Unilateral —_ Interest Capital Foreign Currency Goods and Unilateral Foreign Interest 
Export = Import Deficit Transfers Payments Imports Debt Reserves Services (-) Transfers Debt Payments 
(1) (2) (3) [=(2)-(1)] (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) 
1949 43 263 220 118 1,202 645 - - 
1950 46 328 282 90 1 107 - - 1,552 483 a 6 
1952 86 393 307 191 - 115 = (30)? ~=—- 1,398 942 = - 
1955 144 432 288 210 20 76 419 50 1,387 990 2,043 100 
1960 336 682 346 311 51 107 599 213 1,472 1,291 2,645 223 
1965 711 1,234 523 341 57 175 1,214 643 2,034 1,295 1,556 226 
1967 949 1,480 531 522 = - 1,556 715 1,710 2,042 5,842 - 
1970 1,374 2,657 1,283 668 126 682 2,622 459 3,952 2,039 8,397 405 
1973 2,654 5,325 2,671 2,190 - = 4,830 1,809° 7,742 6,447 = 14,218 = 
1975 3,687 7,536 3,849 1,770 388 1,033 7,617 1,184 8,511 3,289 = 17,371 887 
Notes: 
1. In terms of U.S. cost-of-living index. 
2. Foreign currency reserve of 1954. 
3. At the end of September 1973 reserves were 1,264 million dollars. 
Table 22. Main Sources of Unilateral Transfers and Long-Term Capital Imports, 1950-1975 
Unilateral Transfers Transfers Plus Credit! 
Year Immigrants World U.S. German Total | Immigrants World U.S. German Total 
and others? Jewry Government Government? and others Jewry’ Government* Government 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 
A.$ Million 
1950 20 90 - - 110 20 111 (45) 45 - 176 
1955 35 83 21 106 245 35 131 (23) 44 106 316 
1960 37 124 14 174 349 37 205 (21) 35 174 451 
1965 99 206 5 130 440 99 338 (52) 57 129 623 
1970 173 290 3 202 668 173 426 (343) 346 202 1,147 
1975 263 506 642 359 1,770 256 595 (1,212) 1,854 359 3,064 
B. Components of Transfers and of Long Run Capital Imports (Percent) 
1950 18 82 - - 100 11 63 26 0 100 
1955 14 34 9 43 100 11 41 14 34 100 
1960 10 36 4 50 100 8 45 8 39 100 
1965 22 47 1 30 100 16 54 9 21 100 
1970 26 43 (0) 31 100 15 37 30 18 100 
1975 15 29 36 20 100 8 19 61 12 100 
Notes: 


1. Includes American aid and long-term credits from U.S. government agencies; in 1950 from the Export-Import Bank only. The entries in brackets represent the capital 
account component of U.S. aid; it involved long-term credits from the U.S. government and government agencies. 


2. 
3. 
4. 


Includes funds of immigrants and other Israeli individuals. 


Includes reparation payments to the state of Israel, and personal restitution payments to Israeli citizens. 
Includes contributions from the United Jewish Appeal in the U.S. and from other Jewish community appeals worldwide, plus the annual gross inflow of the Independence 


Loan Fund initiated in 1951 in the U.S. and later expanded to Jewish communities in other countries. Column 2 entries refer to contributions only. 


was Officially classified as a “highly successful graduate” of its 
aid program; German reparations too, which flowed into the 
coffers of the government, came to their planned end. Slowly 
rising levels of United Jewish Appeal funds, and personal res- 
titution payments to Israeli residents, which grew for several 
decades, provided most of the funds required to pay for the 
import surplus of those years. 
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Though robust growth and rapidly rising living standards 
made feasible by an avalanche of investment starting from a 
cyclical trough in 1967 were maintained through the “seven 
good years” between the two wars, the financial infrastructure 
of investment was subjected to a severe shock in the wake of 
the Six-Day War and succeeding war of Attrition (1968-70). 
It was rocketing defense expenditures that made the differ- 
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Table 23. Public Sector Fiscal Indicators: 1949-1974" Ratios to GNP (%) 




















Expenditures? Tax Revenue® Unilateral Absorption® Deficit (-) / Net Public Debt 
Transfers* Surplus (+) ; 

Year External Domestic Total 

(1) (2) (3) (4)[=(2)+(3)] = (5)[=(4)-(1)] (6) (7) (8) 
1949-1951 50.7 12.8 6.5 19.3 -31.4 = = = 
1952-1955 38.3 17.4 9.4 26.8 -11.5 = = a 
1956 31.2 21.7 5.6 27.3 -3.9 = = - 
1956-1960 33.7 27.9 6.7 34.6 0.9 = = - 
1960-1965 29.2 29.0 5.7 34.7 5.5 = - 56.5 
1966 33.8 30.8 2.7 33.5 -0.3 13.3 33.8 47.1 
1967-1969 43.3 33.1 4.5 37.6 -5.7 19.6 35.7 55.3 
1970-1973 (Sept.) 59.6 45.3 4.0 49.3 -10.3 - - - 
1973 (Sept.) 46.7 37.6 4.5 42.1 -4.6 = - = 
1970-1973 62.6 44.2 6.5 50.7 -11.9 27.3 43.3 70.6 
1973 73.6 43.7 15.5 59.2 -14.4 21.8 52.8 74.6 
1974 74.9 47.2 8.0 55.2 -19.7 23.6 59.8 83.4 

Notes: 


1. The indicators refer to the “Great Government,” i.e., to the fiscal cash flow of the government, the Jewish Agency, the municipal governments, and the nonprofit institutions 
benefiting from the government budget (universities, etc.) and receiving domestic donations and donations from abroad, mainly from Jewish communities in foreign 


countries. 


nS 


Includes expenditures abroad — mainly for defense imports and net interest payments on foreign debt. 


3. Includes tax revenues, receipts on interest accounts and receipts on property income accounts. From 1960 on, the revenue flow includes “virtual” receipts on civil services 


pension accounts. 


4. Unilateral transfers of donations from abroad, flowing into the coffers of the government, the Jewish Agency and linked institutions, universities, etc., from sources such 
as the UJA, Universities Appeal, German reparations, and U.S. government foreign aid grants. 
5. Unilateral transfers by public sector entities from donations collected abroad and foreign government grants are treated as equivalent to tax revenue, since these do not 


increase the national debt. 


ence: they leapt from 8.5 percent of GNP in 1965 to 17 percent 
in 1967 (and from eight to 16 percent in terms of resources; see 
Tables 18 and 20), and much more in absolute terms. By 1970 
these were about 24 percent of cpp. Through boosting aggre- 
gate demand and growth this imposed a major burden on the 
budget, and on the balance of payments, which was subjected 
to an avalanche of defense imports. The balanced government 
budget between 1957 and 1966 was by 1967, and even more so 
by 1970 and later, a lost cause. The deteriorating fiscal situa- 
tion shows clearly in terms of government consumption ex- 
penditures, which by 1967 were almost 50 percent higher than 
in 1967, and by September 1973 were again higher by almost 
60 percent, in real terms, than the 1967 budget, which had to 
cover expenditures of the Six-Day War. 

The inevitable spurt in the budget deficit eroded Israel's 
savings rate; it was cut in half at once from 20 percent of GNP 
in 1965 to nine percent in 1967, declining further to six percent 
of GNP by 1973. The increasing rate of investment, which de- 
spite these fiscal pressures was maintained between the wars, 
required accordingly a substitute for the flow of domestic sav- 
ings: a rapidly increasing import surplus, which was indeed 
achieved. But it had to be financed by borrowing abroad. in 
view of the huge resources required, Israel had no option but 
to approach the U.S. government, which indeed was forth- 
coming; its aid, however, was in credits, thus increasing the 
state’s foreign debt substantially (Table 22). An increased 
flow of donations from Jewish communities in the Diaspora 
as well as funding on capital account by means of the pur- 
chase of State of Israel Bonds and direct investment in Israeli 
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business were the other options pursued in these circum- 
stances. 

The booming economy of the almost seven interwar 
years, involving overfull employment between 1970 and (Oc- 
tober) 1973, rode on a rapidly increasing total national debt. 
Net debt was 47 percent of national product in 1966 and rose 
rapidly in 1973 to 75 percent of GNp, which had in that time 
almost doubled. National debt in absolute (real) terms had ac- 
cordingly nearly tripled. Correspondingly, the foreign debt, a 
component of the total national debt, rose by somewhat more 
than three times in nominal dollar terms (Table 23). This omi- 
nous development would figure as a major constraint on the 
economy in the forthcoming decade (1974-85) later referred 
to as the “lost decade” 


THE ROLE OF INPUTS: LABOR, CAPITAL STOCK, AND 
PRODUCTIVITY. The growth performance, within the first 
25 years of statehood, was set by the rate of expansion of pri- 
mary inputs at the aggregate plane: the labor force and employ- 
ment, the accumulation of human and real capital stock, and 
their interaction subject to improving entrepreneurship. Fi- 
nally, public sector attitudes and policy had a major impact on 
the economy as a whole, particularly in the first decade, when 
comprehensive controls, including through the 1952 univer- 
sal rationing, were still the order of the day. Currency control, 
though more relaxed than in the first decade, was still the prac- 
tice by 1973 and continued for more than another decade. 
The free aliyah policy inevitably had a major impact on 
the expansion of the labor force. Between 1950 and 1970 pop- 
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ulation and the labor force grew effectively at the same rate 
(Tables 19 and 14). Yet the size of a labor force suggests only 
its potential as a factor of production. Its effective contribu- 
tion to the growth of output and national product depends 
on the state of employment, and also on its quality - a highly 
educated and trained labor force makes an obvious differ- 
ence, in industrialized economies in particular. The pre-state 
Jewish population had a comparatively high education stan- 
dard, quite comparable to that of industrialized Central and 
Western Europe and North America. About one third of the 
labor force had high education qualifications. This propor- 
tion declined during the 1950s. In 1947 the median number 
of years of schooling of immigrant males in the age range of 
14+ was 9.9 years; it was down to 7.3 by 1954. The efforts put 
into education from the very beginning - the first law passed 
by the Knesset early in 1949 was the Compulsory Educa- 
tion Law - showed results in the statistics after a decade. By 
1960 the median figure of years of schooling of the same age 
group of males was part of the way back toward the higher 
standard: it was 8.2 years. The effort to improve the qualifica- 
tions of the labor force was implemented at all stages — pri- 
mary, secondary, and higher education. Two higher educa- 
tion institutions, the Hebrew University of Jerusalem and the 
Technion-Israel Institute of Technology in Haifa, had fewer 
than 2,000 students in 1949-50, and awarded 193 degrees that 
year. By 1959-60 Israel already had four university-level in- 
stitutions, with 9,300 students; 1,237 degrees were awarded in 
that academic year. By 1974-75, there were seven institutions 
of higher education with 52,000 students, and 8,800 degrees 
were awarded. By that time, Israel had certainly overcome the 
decline in the average qualification of its labor force that oc- 
curred in the 1950s, in the wake of mass immigration. 
Employment opportunities, however, were the most 
significant immediate constraint on the potential contribu- 
tion of the labor force to production. Employment through 
1954 grew at a rate higher than the growth of the labor force; 
this reduced the unemployment rate, dominated by the new 
immigrant group, to 9.2 percent from the very high 11.2 per- 
cent in 1950. The struggle to absorb newcomers into produc- 
tive activity was one of the main priorities of that decade. By 
its end, that effort was on the threshold of success, as the 4.6 
percent unemployment rate of 1960 suggests. The threshold 
was finally crossed at the very beginning of the 1960s. The 
3.6 percent unemployment rate of 1965 is a clear indicator of 
the prosperous years of the first half of that decade. The en- 
gineered slowdown of 1966-67 (see below, The mid-1965-to- 
mid-1967 Slowdown) generated a significant reversal to 10.4 
percent. The slowdown was short-lived, however, interrupted 
by the outbreak of the Six-Day War. By 1968 the system was 
already back to full employment levels. Indeed, the 15 percent 
increase in employment, two times higher than the growth of 
the Israeli labor force by that time, could not have been im- 
plemented without the appearance of a new economic factor: 
Palestinian workers from the occupied territories. Employers 
eagerly hired them at a time of overfull employment, which 
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was the state of the labor market and the highly prosperous 
economy between 1970 and October 1973. 

The hiring of Palestinian workers from the West Bank 
and Gaza Strip reflected the preference of individual employ- 
ers, in agriculture and the building trades in particular. The 
tightening labor markets in the closing years of the 1960s, 
and the much lower wage rates at which these workers could 
be hired, were incentives. But policy considerations of the 
government, supported by public opinion, were also in favor 
of the practice. Employment in the Israeli economy was un- 
doubtedly beneficial to the unskilled and semiskilled labor- 
ers who dominated the labor force from the territories. Wages 
offered by the Israeli employers, though low in Israeli terms, 
were undoubtedly much higher than the alternatives in the 
West Bank and Gaza Strip. The response to the demands of 
the Israeli market was therefore rapid and highly significant 
in quantitative terms. By 1973, six years after the opening of 
the border allowing free movement across the lines, close to 
one-third (31.5 percent) of the total employment of residents 
from the territories was in Israeli enterprises and municipali- 
ties. These workers’ comparatively high earnings raised sub- 
stantially the living standard of the lower income strata of the 
territories population in absolute terms, and undoubtedly also 
in relative terms compared to that of the middle class. 

Yet, though Israeli employment of Palestinian workers 
was soon a major share of employment for the territories, it 
was only 5.6 percent of total employment in the Israeli econ- 
omy at that time. The immediate short-run effect on the work- 
ings of the economy was accordingly considered beneficial by 
the political establishment. Political considerations clearly 
suggested that this “natural” business driven development was 
highly beneficial politically, as an effective instrument serv- 
ing peace and stability in the short run, and rapprochement in 
the long run. The long-run effects of the employment of these 
workers at the lowest unskilled and semiskilled levels, particu- 
larly in the building trades and agriculture, on the wages and 
employment of low-skilled Israeli labor in the same indus- 
tries, was not considered, or at least was not considered highly 
relevant. In the long run, however, it had a major impact on 
relative wages in the Israeli economy: it reduced the wages of 
low-skilled workers. This led to a biased income distribution, 
increasing the spread between the lowest tenth percentile of 
wage earners and those in the higher brackets. It soon induced 
an outflow of Israeli workers from these jobs, in the building 
trades and agriculture especially. 

The performance of the economy in these 25 years, dur- 
ing which the growth rate of the economy was on average ten 
percent a year, was of course conditioned by the increase of 
the real reproducible capital stock of the production branches. 
This increase over time is displayed in the “Other” Capital 
Stock figures of Table 20. In the 23 years through 1973 it grew 
at an annual average of 11.5 percent. The growth rate was even 
greater at the very beginning; it was close to 19 percent in the 
1950-54 interval, and in the 10 percent range in the following 
two decades though 1973. 
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These very high growth rates were achieved by an all-out 
investment effort, made feasible mainly by government control 
of the real resources acquired abroad - the import surplus - 
and the highly significant share of that inflow in the total of 
the resources at the disposal of the economy. Investment in 
the early years of the Israeli economy was accordingly very 
high: it absorbed between one-third and one-quarter of the 
total resources, which of course implies much higher ratios to 
national product (Tables 19-20). In spite of the major strain 
of mass immigration in these years, investment in infrastruc- 
ture was a very high priority. Thus, the major water projects 
of 1950-54 — the such as the Yarkon Project providing water 
to the Negev and Jerusalem - absorbed ten percent of total 
investment (including housing) in 1950-54, which was close 
to three percent of GNP. 

These very high investment rates in the production 
branches soon generated rates of expansion of capital stock 
significantly over and above the high growth rates of the labor 
force and of employment. The rising capital-labor ratio fig- 
ures of Table 19 offer insight into the long-run implications 
of this process on productivity and on the pattern of real 
wages. The corresponding productivity figures (Total Factor 
Productivity, TFP), which represent a weighted average of the 
productivity curve over time, attributed to the two factor in- 
puts - capital and labor — suggest that in the 1950-55 period, 
factor productivity increased by 25 percent. This means that 
national product increased by 25 percent more than can be 
attributed to the expansion of the weighted average of these 
two factors of production. In the five-year period preceding 
the war through 1973, the rate of increase of productivity was 
lower, in the 20 percent range per period. Yet the per capita 
cpp growth, which was close to 3.5 times during that 24-year 
period from 1950 to 1973, would not have been realized but for 
the increase of weighted factor productivity by approximately 
2.5 times during the same interval. 

The obvious economic implication of rising factor pro- 
ductivity is a feasible increase of the rewards - real wages — 
as well. This process shows clearly in the real wage figures 
for that period, covering the span of a generation. The rise of 
real wages by 2.2 times during the 1950-73 period, an aver- 
age annual rate of close to seven percent, could not have been 
achieved without the rising capital-labor ratios, by a factor of 
five, and the simultaneous rising factor productivity, which 
implies rising average labor productivity too. The real wage 
pattern displays accordingly a highly important feature of 
the growth process: the real wages that rose rapidly even in 
periods of high unemployment such as 1950-55 and 1966-67 
(Table 20) served as a vehicle to spread the benefits of growth 
widely - hired workers were increasingly a dominant group 
of income recipients. 

On the other hand, the productivity and wage rate figures 
display and explain another interesting feature: between 1950 
and 1955, when productivity rose more rapidly than it did for 
the next 18 years, wages, at least through 1954, increased more 
than total factor productivity. This means that no reward was 
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left to the other factor of production - capital and those who 
provided it, in those years effectively the government. In 1955, 
a year of transition (see above, The Histadrut and the Eco- 
nomics of the Yishuv), things improved only marginally in 
that regard. Yet even in this year of recovery, unemployment 
was still high - 7.4 percent of the labor force, an improvement 
compared to the 11 percent of the early 1950s. the benefit of 
the very rapidly rising wages went, of course, only to the em- 
ployed section of the population, which by that time included 
a substantial component of post-1948 immigrants. The ranks 
of the unemployed, however, were dominated by post-1948 
immigrants, and they obviously did not benefit from the wage 
increase. With unemployment still about seven percent in 
1957 the inevitable social tension and resentment among the 
immigrants in the second half of the 1950s clearly prepared 
the way for the 1959 Wadi Salib riots (see above, Growth and 
Growth Pains: Wadi Salib), even though unemployment was 
down to 5.5 percent in that year. 

A similar feature, a significantly higher increase of real 
wages (owing to the success of the Histadrut Labor Federation 
in pushing them up) than total factor productivity, is visible 
in the data for 1965 through 1967, with a corresponding leap 
of unemployment after about six years of nearly full employ- 
ment (Table 19). The slowdown of these two years, mid-1965 
to mid-1967, was due, among other things, to the same fea- 
ture - the rise in real wages, over and above the rise in labor 
productivity. 

Nevertheless, the rapidly rising employment and corre- 
sponding rise of real wages linked to rising factor productiv- 
ity allowed a major improvement in the welfare of a widening 
segment of society. This effect may be attributed to, among 
other factors, the rapid increase of “other” capital stock (the 
stock of the production branches) as well as to the increased 
stock of housing, which had undoubtedly a major effect on 
the welfare of society. The high priority the government gave 
to housing, which required a major fraction of investment 
resources, can be seen in the capital stock figures for the pe- 
riod. In the first years through 1955 the stock of housing grew 
at a higher rate than that of the production branches. This 
relationship reversed in the late 1950s. Yet even the 1970 and 
1975 figures in Table 19 indicate that investment in housing 
did not lag far behind investment in infrastructure and the 
production branches. 

There was, however, another silent, unmeasured factor 
that contributed to the pattern of rising national product, and 
thus of measured productivity improvement in terms of TFP: 
the accumulation of so-called “human capital? a term that 
surfaced in the growth literature of the 1960s. Basically, hu- 
man capital is know-how, expertise, skill, acquired through 
education in schools, universities, training institutions, and 
on-the-job training (the last, though, usually also requires 
some previous formal training or education). 

Accumulating human capital involves costs, and in in- 
dustrial societies these can be heavy in view of the length of 
the learning process. Secondary school graduates spend 12 to 
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13 years studying, and those with a higher education close to 
two decades. These costs are measurable, but measurement of 
the stock of human capital offers conceptual and technical dif- 
ficulties. A technique to overcome these problems, involves 
the use of proxy indicators, such as years of schooling of the 
labor force, and/or the quantitative expansion of the popula- 
tion of students. For the first decade through 1960, the num- 
ber of students is the only available measure. From then on, 
better data on years of schooling and median years of school- 
ing are available. 

Thus, in the school year 1959-60, the number of students 
in the Jewish school system from kindergarten to university 
was 4.2 times greater than in 1950, and the number of students 
in universities 4.7 times greater. The much smaller Arab edu- 
cation system grew by almost the same factor. Yet Arab stu- 
dents at universities were at that time still a very small num- 
ber. In the same period 20.1 percent of the Jewish population 
had 0-4 years of schooling, a similar number had 5-8 years 
of schooling, and only 9.9 percent of the Jewish labor force 
had post-secondary or higher education. The median figure 
for years of schooling was 8.4 years. The significance of these 
figures, which suggest a much higher stock of human capital 
even at this stage, can be seen by a comparison to the data on 
the Arab population. Its median was 1.2 years of schooling in 
1961, with 63.4 percent in the o-4 years bracket. 

Within one decade, by 1970, the standard of education 
of the post-15-year-old group - effectively the whole labor 
force - had improved considerably. The more drastic change 
occurred in the Arab population. The median years of school- 
ing of the Jewish population rose to 9.3 years, and 11.8 per- 
cent of the labor force had a post-secondary or university 
education, while almost 40 percent had secondary educa- 
tion. Correspondingly, the median years of schooling of the 
Arab population rose to five years and 13 percent had 9-10 
years of schooling. By 1975, the median years of schooling 
were 10.3 and 6.5 years for the Jewish and Arab communi- 
ties respectively. 

These figures suggest a drastic change in the stock of 
knowledge of the labor force. It was already visible clearly by 
1960, and supports the proposition that the rapid accumula- 
tion of human capital was a significant factor explaining rapid 
productivity enhancement, and thus growth of product per 
capita, and rising welfare. 


The Balance-of-Payments Constraint 

The outstanding performance of the economy in the long run, 
involving a 5.5 percent annual rate of increase of private per 
capita consumption expenditure for a generation, meant that 
by 1973 this expenditure was 2.5 times higher than in 1950. This 
is also true of public sector expenditure, which had to finance 
a heavy burden of defense and welfare-state spending. It re- 
quired very high rates of investment, and thus a diversion of 
available resources to the buildup of capital stock: infrastruc- 
ture, housing, and the equipment and structures used by the 
production branches. 
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This effort is demonstrated by the investment figures dis- 
played in Table 20, which show the value of the annual flows 
of investment in terms of resources and cpp. Investment was 
above 40 percent of national product through 1951; it declined 
to what was still a very high percentage of GpP in 1952, and 
after 1954 settled to still comparatively high rates of 25 and 
20 percent for the following decades. These very high rates 
of investment were not and could not have been financed by 
domestic production, as indicated by the corresponding rates 
of saving, which were in 1950 11 percent of Gpp, and thus pro- 
vided resources for only one-quarter of real capital formation 
in that year. The contribution of domestic savings improved 
later; by the mid-1950s savings contributed about one half the 
resources channeled into investment, and in the first half of 
the 1960s the contribution of savings rose further, to about 75 
percent of investment. Yet this trend, which pulled the econ- 
omy toward “economic independence” (the declared objec- 
tive of the economic agenda of those years), turned abruptly 
downwards toward the 50 percent range in the prosperous 
years of 1967-73, which was, however, a period of combat and 
exploding defense spending. 

The balance of resources required for these very heavy 
investment expenditures were provided by the huge import 
surplus. With its exports of goods and services less than 20 
percent of its imports between 1948 and 1951 (Table 21), Israel 
was down to the last dollar of its foreign currency reserves. 
By that time the government was desperate to raise cash to 
pay for a tanker of crude oil to fuel the economy’s electricity 
generation capacity. The balance of payments was clearly the 
dominant constraint on the activities of the system. Things 
improved on the foreign currency front thanks to the New 
Economic Policy (see below, The New Economic Policy (NEP), 
1952-1954). By 1955 exports covered one third of the cost of 
imports of goods and services plus net foreign interest pay- 
ments, which were significant due to the rising foreign debt 
that had been accumulating since 1949. In 1960 and through 
the mid-1970s, the much greater and robust economy im- 
proved its balance-of-payments current account. Exports in 
that period financed imports plus interest payments within a 
range of 45-55 percent of that total. However, even a 50 per- 
cent gap here, particularly in an economy which by 1973 gen- 
erated a national product eight times greater than that of 1950, 
meant that the foreign payments balance was still of major 
relevance. It had indeed been the Achilles’ heel of the system 
during the entire 25-year period since 1948. To finance year 
in and year out such unusually high foreign debt, quite out of 
line with those prevailing in older industrialized economies, 
was therefore always at the top of the economic, and thus the 
political, agenda. Its seriousness was underlined by the con- 
temporary political discussion over the (quite popular) notion 
of economic independence. 

Table 21, Foreign Trade and Balance of Payments, and 
Table 22, focusing on unilateral transfers and the capital ac- 
count of the balance of payments, offer insight into the strat- 
egy by which successive Israeli governments attempted to 
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maintain simultaneously high rates of investment and private 
and public sector consumption expenditures requiring re- 
sources significantly greater than those generated by domes- 
tic production. The thrust of their economic policy required 
mobilization and control of large balances of foreign finance. 
It depended on a major and reliable inflow of unilateral re- 
ceipts, which do not create foreign debt, and from late 1949 on, 
long-term foreign credits, which do accumulate foreign debt. 
The dominant share of debt during these 25 years was cred- 
its to the government or to public sector utilities, such as the 
nationalized electricity utility being a case in point. The low 
credit rating and tight exchange controls prevailing through 
the early 1970s and later precluded significant private venture 
capital imports. 

Unilateral receipts, which consisted originally only of 
contributions from Jewish communities abroad, were supple- 
mented from 1952 through 1965 by U.S. government grants, 
and from 1953 through 1965 by West German reparations. 
From 1954 on German restitution payments to Israeli citizens, 
which increased in volume through the turn of the 21* century, 
were another component of unilateral payments. 

The annual totals of these flows of unilateral transfers, 
which grew persistently over time in real terms, were clearly 
the mainstay of foreign finance, which made the comparatively 
large, and sometimes very large, input surplus feasible. Their 
ratio to the deficit on trade and services plus net foreign in- 
terest payments was about 55 percent through 1955. This de- 
clined later, but on the whole was still in the 40-45 percent 
range through 1975 (Table 21). 

The balance of the funds required to even out foreign 
payments consisted of long-term capital imports, which in 
the 25 years through 1973 were predominantly on government 
accounts. The first attempt to obtain long-term foreign credits 
was confined to the US. In 1949, the U.S. government-owned 
Export-Import Bank approved two major loans of $135 mil- 
lion to the Israeli government. These loans were to finance 
purchases of American products, equipment, and raw mate- 
rials for the Israeli economy. the immediate contribution of 
these funds to the capital stock and production facilities of the 
economy is suggested by the fourfold increase in the number 
of tractors used in Israeli farming within one year from 1949 
to 1950 (Table 17). These funds were used across the board - to 
purchase equipment for public transportation and for manu- 
facturing industry too. 

The second avenue of entrance into the capital mar- 
ket was the setting up of the State of Israel Bonds organiza- 
tion in the U.S. This was later expanded to other industrial- 
ized countries in which substantial Jewish communities were 
living. Since these bonds carried similar rates of return to 
those of U.S. government bonds of the same term, their sales, 
which for years was more or less confined to members of the 
Jewish community, were effectively promoted as quasi-do- 
nations. By the early 1960s, after the buildup of foreign cur- 
rency reserves from virtually zero in 1951, Israel’s improved 
credit rating initiated an inflow of short- and medium-term 
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Jewish capital from other countries, in Latin America in par- 
ticular, involving government guarantees and denominated 
in U.S. dollars. These funds were mainly used to increase 
substantially the foreign currency reserves, thus improving 
Israel's credit significantly in the post-Six-Day War period 
(Table 21). 

The Table 22 figures showing the sources of unilateral 
transfers and the sum of transfers and capital imports offer 
an insight into the considerations leading to a policy that re- 
lied on a huge import surplus to sustain a major investment 
effort during these 25 years. Note first that transfers through 
1970 grew threefold in real dollar terms, while GpP grew al- 
most sevenfold. In 1973, transfers significantly outpaced the 
growth of cpp. This year, similar to 1967, was indeed an ex- 
ception that proved the rule: in these two years, which were 
years of full-scale war, transfers grew by almost 80 percent 
and 100 percent respectively compared to the preceding years. 
It was the generosity of the Jewish communities abroad that 
made the difference owing to the special circumstances of 
these two years. 

These exceptions help to identify the assumption under- 
lying the policy. This was that Israel could rely in the long run 
on the generosity of the Jewish communities of the world to 
provide a substantial flow of donations through the United 
Jewish Appeal. And indeed, a stable, slowly rising flow of fi- 
nancial resources have been put at the disposal of Israel’s pub- 
lic sector entities. In the 1950s and through the mid-1960s 
there were two other stable and quantitatively predictable 
sources of unilateral transfers: U.S. government foreign aid, of 
which Israel was a recipient through 1965, and German repa- 
rations payments, whose annual level was determined in the 
1951 Reparations Agreement. Another source of unilateral fi- 
nance was German restitution payments to individual Israeli 
citizens. By the mid-1950s these were still small, but toward 
the late 1950s and even more in the 1960s and later these rose 
to a significant flow. Finally, there were the funds of immi- 
grants, linked to the waves of immigration. These were neg- 
ligible in the age of the first, poverty-stricken mass immigra- 
tion of the early 1950s and through the mid-1960s, but rose 
in the later decades. 

Table 22 offers an outline of the relative contributions of 
the major sources of unilateral transfers. In the years of mass 
immigration through 1951 the source of these funds was al- 
most exclusively Jewish communities abroad; they provided 
90 percent of the flow in 1950. By 1955 the West German gov- 
ernment provided more than 40 percent of these funds, ris- 
ing to 50 percent by 1960, as the personal restitution payments 
began. The German share was reduced to 30 percent by 1965, 
as the reparations commitment was phased out. U.S. aid pro- 
vided close to ten percent in the 1950s and was also phased 
out by 1965. It came back with a bang after the Yom Kippur 
War. In any case, over these 25 years, world Jewry contrib- 
uted year in and year out about 30-45 percent of unilateral 
transfers, a reliable flow of resources that sustained Israel’s 
economic activity. 
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Capital imports - in practice, mainly foreign credits 
granted to the government of Israel or subject to government 
guarantee — were throughout that period another major source 
of funds used to finance a meaningful chunk of Israel’s ma- 
jor import surplus. The two U.S. Export-Import Bank loans 
of $100 million and $35 million in 1949 were a case in point. 
A significant portion of U.S. economic aid in the 1950s and 
effectively the whole of it between 1965 and 1973 was in the 
form of long-term credits at low interest rates, funded by pro- 
grams such as the Agricultural Surplus Program, designed to 
promote U.S. farm exports. Because of its volume, which in- 
creased considerably from 1970 on to support the purchase 
of major weapons systems by Israel, the sum of the foreign 
support of Israel’s import surplus was made up of somewhat 
different elements from that of the transfers alone. In the cru- 
cial mass emigration era, U.S. government aid was 25 percent 
of that total, declining in the late 1950s to ten percent, and 
leaping to 30 percent of total transfers plus the capital im- 
ports component of Israel’s balance of payments, as the War 
of Attrition along the Suez Canal and the Jordanian border 
peaked in the late 1960s and early 1970s. Yet the mainstay of 
the economic support was still world Jewry, though its share 
declined over time. It was about 64 percent of the total in the 
1950s and 37 percent in 1970. Germany’s relative contribution 
changed similarly pari passu (Table 22, section B). 

The major import surplus maintained for these 25 years, 
which were the gestation period of the Israeli economy, was, 
as noted, a crucial element of the economy’s transformation 
into a vibrant, rapidly growing system, almost fully industri- 
alized, by around 1970. Its maintenance at high ratios in terms 
of the economy's aggregates depended crucially on the avail- 
ability of these three finance flows, provided by world Jewry, 
by the U.S. government (directly and indirectly), and by the 
German government, year in and year out for a generation. 
For better or for worse, the balance of international payments 
served as a kind of regulator for the net inflow of foreign re- 
sources into the system. Israel’s economic policy captains had 
of course only partial control of the size and the timing of the 
inflow of these resources. U.S. commitments, for instance, 
were annual, on the basis of its budget years; the contribu- 
tions of world Jewry were for better or worse the result of 
the decisions of a multitude of individuals. Even the German 
commitments, particularly after the completion of the Repa- 
rations Agreement in 1965, were to a great extent subject to 
the decisions of Israeli households. It was in this sense that the 
balance-of-payments constraint affected behavior, at the level 
of the policymakers in the first instance, and by the public at 
large. Events in the external economic front were accordingly 
a key control instrument of the economy. 


The Dominant Role of Fiscal Policy 

The public sector had the dominant role in managing the 
economy because it controlled both the available resources 
and the instruments of policy. The public sector — that is, the 
“great government,’ defined as the government of Israel, the 
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Jewish Agency, municipal authorities, and nonprofit institu- 
tions financed substantially by government funds - (1) was 
the pipeline through which most of the available foreign cur- 
rency was channeled into the economy, supported by tight 
currency controls; (2) promoted and enabled the resettle- 
ment effort; (3) allocated resources for investment and deter- 
mined the branch composition of capital formation generated 
by this investment; and (4) managed immigrant absorption. 
These functions have been outlined in previous sections. In 
what follows the focus is on the traditional functions of fiscal 
policy and measures of fiscal performance, offering a glimpse 
of the considerations that shaped Israeli policy, its scope and 
objectives, its successes and failures, and its critical turning 
points, over the first 25 years of statehood. 

The public sector expenditure figures in Table 23 offer 
clear evidence on the scope of the “great government.” At the 
very beginning, in the first three years after independence, to- 
tal public sector spending was 51 percent of Gnp. The highly 
significant reduction of its scope to 38 percent in 1952-55 is, 
among other things, a clear expression of a crisis situation, 
a crucial turning point along a bumpy road. This budgetary 
measure of the scope of government was reduced in the fol- 
lowing rapid-growth decade through 1966 to about 30 percent 
of GNP, quite in line with the level of government expenditure 
in the industrial nations of Western Europe. In more than one 
sense, the Israeli economy was part of the post-World War 11 
trend among these nations in which the scope of the public 
sector increased with major extensions of the welfare state. 

Yet the expenditures from 1967 through the seven good 
years until the Yom Kippur surprise attack indicate another 
crisis situation. Expenditures leapt first to 43 percent of GNP 
in 1967-69, 10 percentage points higher than in 1966. This re- 
flects mainly a much higher defense budget, due to and in the 
wake of the Six-Day War. The second even higher spurt in ex- 
penditures in 1970-73 to 63 percent of GNP reflects the cost of 
the War of Attrition, the rebuilding of the Suez Canal defense 
line, and later the cost of the Yom Kippur War, attributed to 
1973. Defense expenditures in that year were about 29 percent 
of national product (Tables 18 and 20). The 75 percent of GNP 
fiscal expenditures of 1974 underline the burden the defense 
budget had imposed on the system from 1966 onward. The 
political crisis had had an explosive impact on the economy. 
Defense expenditures of about ten percent of GNP were the 
rule from 1960 to 1966; they rose to 20 percent of GNP on av- 
erage from 1973 through 1976. 

This does not suggest, however, that the rapid rise of 
the scope of government, as measured by public sector ex- 
penditures, was exclusively due to the defense burden. The 
decades between 1954 and the Yom Kippur War were an era 
of a rapidly expanding welfare state. The National Insurance 
Institute, created in 1954, served initially as a public sector 
instrument of the absorption process. Compulsory payroll 
and self-employment contributions to the universal insur- 
ance service were initially, through the 1960s, higher than 
the benefits paid to the insured. Entitlements were only 1.6 
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percent of GNP in 1957. But these grew rapidly, as more and 
more programs were added to the system. By 1970 benefits 
paid out were 5.2 percent of GNP, and by 1974 8.7 percent, 
which meant that social security benefits were already more 
than ten percent of total budget expenditures. Adding the cost 
of health and elementary, secondary, and higher education, 
we see that by 1970 at least 35 percent of the exploding bud- 
get expenditures of the 1970s were allocated to welfare state 
services. 

The huge scope of government expenditures in terms 
of the initial production capacity of the economy, and the 
large scope later on in the post-1954 decades, required cor- 
responding revenue. Yet tax revenues through 1951 were mi- 
nuscule compared to expenditures. To these should be added 
the income from unilateral transfers flowing exclusively into 
public sector coffers - mainly to the Jewish Agency, which 
was put in charge of the initial absorption of immigrants in 
the era of mass immigration, and of the resettlement effort. 
Through 1951 these unilateral receipts consisted entirely of 
contributions from Jewish community appeals abroad; the 
6.5 percent of Israel's GNP that these appeals infused into the 
system at this time could be conceived as a self-imposed tax 
on Jews all over the world. This infusion of resources was 
highly significant. Yet, though adding it to the meager tax 
revenue of that age increased the cash flow into the public 
sector by 50 percent, to 19 percent of Gpp on average in the 
three fiscal years 1949-51, the public sector still generated a 
huge deficit, about 31 percent of GNP (Table 23). The gap in 
the cash flow was covered by the classical technique adopted 
by governments in this predicament everywhere - printing 
money. 

The mechanics of that process and the impact on price 
levels of this way of evening out the government cash flow are 
discussed below (see The Monetary Infrastructure and Sup- 
pressed Inflation). The relevant feature in the fiscal context 
suggested by the data is that the three-year average through 
1955 shows a drastic reduction of the fiscal deficit to 11.5 per- 
cent of Gpp. Furthermore, in the following year, the year of 
the Suez/Sinai Campaign, the budget deficit was down to less 
than four percent of Gnp. In the following decade, in 1966, it 
was pulled effectively into the black (Table 23). 

The year 1952 was a critical turning point in the realm 
of government finances. the new Economic Policy (NEP) an- 
nounced in the Knesset by Prime Minister David Ben Gurion 
on February 9, 1952, was based on the premise that the neces- 
sary condition for stable economic progress was to put gov- 
ernment finances on a firm basis. This meant an immediate 
reduction of the current budget deficit to a reasonable level. 
The rapid growth of national product and the reduction of 
rising public sector expenditures below the rate of growth of 
GNP, indicated by the 38 percent ratio for 1952-55 (compared 
to 51 percent in 1950), made the difference. 

The end of the first wave of mass immigration in 1951 
helped to make this achievement more feasible. It was helped, 
however, by a highly significant boost on the revenue side. 
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Note first the major relative increase of unilateral receipts, 
reflecting the appearance of U.S. economic aid in the form of 
grants starting in 1952, and German reparation payments in 
1953 (Table 23). Though Israel’s robust economic growth soon 
reduced their ratio from nine percent of GNP to 5-6 percent, 
these offered a stable source of revenue for more than a de- 
cade through 1965. 

The further, though relatively small, reduction of the 
growth of public sector expenditure, which kept it within the 
30 percent range through 1966, contributed to the mainte- 
nance of fiscal discipline during this period. But the real revo- 
lutionary development in the fiscal dimension of the economy 
occurred on the revenue side of government finances. The rev- 
enue system inherited from the Mandatory government was 
designed within the conceptual framework of the British co- 
lonial tradition, which, in line with the “free trade” concept, 
also envisioned a small government. In any case, the Man- 
datory model of government did not envision a government 
attempting to promote growth and construct a welfare state. 
Thus, for the first two decades of the British rule of Palestine, 
no comprehensive income tax was instituted. 

The small ratio of tax revenues to GNP inherited from 
the Mandatory government reflected accordingly the absence 
both of the legal framework and of the experienced revenue 
administration required to provide significant revenues to 
government. These were built up during the 1950s. By 1956 
the tax system collected revenues on the order of about 22 
percent of GNP. By the 1960s, supported by revenue from 
compulsory payments to the National Insurance Institute, tax 
revenues amounting to 30 percent of GNP was quite compa- 
rable to those collected in the older industrial economies. In 
the early 1970s through 1973 tax revenues moved to very high 
absorption rates - 45 percent of GNP, comparable to those 
collected by the “high-revenue” systems of the Scandinavian 
countries. These rates were implemented by a major increase 
of compulsory National Insurance Institute payments and 
higher effective real income tax rates. This performance of 
the revenue system was a major factor in keeping tight fiscal 
discipline between 1955 and 1966. It thus effectively obviated 
the need for the government to resort to the printing press at 
the Central Bank. 

Yet 1967 was another turning point for public sector fi- 
nances: they started to move in the opposite direction. The 
slight 0.3 percent deficit of 1966 was caused by the severe 
macroeconomic slowdown, which involved a high unem- 
ployment rate. But the leap to an average annual fiscal deficit 
rate of 5.7 percent of GpP in the 1967-69 period was of an al- 
together different significance. That deficit rate was not due 
to failure on the revenue side; tax revenue rose considerably 
to 33 percent of GNP (Table 23) as a result of rapidly rising 
incomes and the increasing efficiency of the tax administra- 
tion. The response of the Jewish communities worldwide to 
the 1967 Six-Day War and the subsequent War of Attrition 
generated a significant rise of unilateral transfers to 4.5 per- 
cent of GNp. What made the difference was rapidly mounting 
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defense costs, which increased government expenditures by 
ten percentage points to 43 percent in the closing years of the 
1960s. 

Since the leap in government expenditures and the cor- 
responding rise of aggregate demand were initiated at the bot- 
tom of the cycle, showing a 10 percent unemployment rate by 
mid-1967, the rapidly rising demand was initially absorbed 
by the rapid expansion of production; national product rose 
at an annual average of almost 14 percent in 1968 and 1969. 
This was facilitated by a rapid reduction of unemployment 
and underutilized manufacturing capacity. The inflation of 
expenditure thus initially pulled the wheels of the economic 
system forward. But toward the end of 1969, the economy 
was clearly on the threshold of full employment. With an un- 
employment rate of 4.5 percent in 1969, even though a mas- 
sive inflow of Palestinian workers had already been pulled 
into the economy to sustain a 13 percent expansion of em- 
ployment, it was at that time quite clear that by 1970 at the 
latest the economy would have crossed the threshold of full 
employment. 

This eventually called for fiscal restraint, at least from 
1970 on. An attempt at restraint along the revenue route was 
indeed implemented; owing to the significant rise of rates 
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of social security contributions in that year, and of other 
tax rates, government revenue leapt from 33 to 45 percent 
of GNP in the 1970-73 interval. But the spurt of expendi- 
tures easily overcame the effort of restraint on the revenue 
side of the fiscal balance. The very high expenditure levels, 
averaging almost 60 percent of GNP between 1970 and Sep- 
tember 1973 (just before the Yom Kippur War), meant that 
the inflationary impact of the fiscal policy could not be con- 
tained. To even out its cash flow the Treasury had no op- 
tion but to use its credit facility at the Bank of Israel to print 
money. 

The overfull employment level, underlined by the unem- 
ployment rates of 2.7 and 2.6 percent in 1972 and 1973, and the 
employment of a quantitatively significant group of Palestin- 
ian workers, meant that the public sector deficit of 10.3 per- 
cent of GNP from 1970 through September 1973, just before the 
outbreak of the war, generated heavy inflationary pressures. 
And indeed, this reversal, from more than a decade of tight 
fiscal restraint to the exploding budget deficits of the early 
1970s, could not but provide the fuel for rapid inflation. This 
rose to double-digit rates from 1970 on. In the three prewar 
quarters of 1973, it was already running at an annual rate of 
21 percent (Table 25). 




















Outstanding Credit Balances Bank of Israel’ Interest Rates (%) 
Money Banks? Total® Government Discounts Free Credit Develop Credit® © Makam 
Year Supply M1 Net Liabilities* Discount Rate® 
Nominal Real Real Nominal 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
Indices: 1954=100 
1948 29 - - 20 = - - - - 
1950 54 =- - 59 - = - - - 
1951 69 40 40 91 - = - = = 
1952 74 87 = 91 - = - - - 
1954 100 100 100 100 = = = = = 
1955 120 111 120 - 100 7.9 3.0 - - 
1959 208 227 240 239 214 9.5 78 = = 
1960 253 286 286 263 363 9.5 5.9 = = 
1965 571 554 734 119 888 8.8 1.6 0.87 - 
1966 575 686 877 201 1,667 8.5 0.6 4.9 7.70 
1969 850 1,780 1,967 1,929 5,241 11.0 6.8 - 6.30 
1970 911 2,123 2,497 2,690 6,417 18.4 78 -1.0 7.75 
1973 (Sept.) 1,915 3,040 3,726 = = = = -13.8 8.507 
1973 2,115 4,063 5,062 3,502 17,895 20.5 -4.6 - 8.50 
1974 2,496 = = 5,624 30,491 24.6 -20.2 -30.2 9.25 

Notes: 


1. Selected Bank of Israel assets. 


2. End-of-year balances. The entries in Banks, column 2, include the “free” credit and “directed” (BOl-subsidized) credit of the commercial banking system. 

3. Total, column 3, also includes the balances of the government's highly subsidized “development budget” credits, for which the banks served as a conduit only, receiving 
fees for the service of distributing to and receiving payments from beneficiaries. 

4. For the period 1948—December 1954, government net liabilities were with the Issue Department of Bank Leumi, which served as the currency board of the state before 
the establishment of the central bank. 

5. Interest rates charged for investment credits financed by the government development budget (by “Pamela deposits”) and not from commercial bank sources. 

6. Makam (Hebrew acronym for short-term loan) bonds used as an instrument for policy and not as finance for government cash flow. 

7. Discount rates in 1971 and 1972 were also 8.5 percent. 
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Table 25. Prices, Wages, and Exchange Rates, 1948-1974' 























Prices Rates of Exchange? 
Year Consumer C.0.L GNP Implicit Import Prices Nominal Wages Official Effective Imports* 
l£ Dollar 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
A. Indices 1954=100 
1948 42.1 - - = 29.4 18.5 21.54 
1950 39.0 46.1 22.3 - 33.6 19.8 22.3 
1951 46.9 53.5 - = 43.1 19.8 22.3 
1952 78.1 74.6 44.7 = 73.1 19.8 44,7 
1954 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1959 122.1 138.0 133.5 98.0 139.2 100.0 144.1 
1960 126.3 142.2 138.2 98.0 156.1 100.0 149.2 
1961 137.3 154.5 138.2 95.1 171.7 100.0 153.8 
1962 151.8 167.1 153.0 93.1 193.0 166.7 173.8 
1966 192.1 227.5 169.9 100.0 332.7 166.7 179.8 
1967 192.5 231.8 174.2 100.0 334.0 194.4 184.3 
1969 203.5 238.4 205.6 102.9 369.6 194.4 211.3 
1970 244.5 263.9 217.3 103.9 402.9 194.4 221.3 
1973 (Sept.) 346.5 408.4 (273.7) 113.78 663.1 233.4 (225.0)° 
1973 361.5 493.0 - 145.6 681.4 233.4 = 
1974 564.7 666.6 = 200.2 927.9 333.4 - 
B. Average Annual Rates of Change (Percent) 
1949-1951 3.7 - - = 13.6 2.3 - 
1952 66.5 39.4 a = - 0.0 103.2 
1951-1954 28.7 23.2 - a 32.4 71.6 65.7 
1954-1959 4.1 6.6 5.9 -0.5 8.4 0.0 7.6 
1959-1966 6.7 6.5 3.5 0.3 12.1 7.5 3.2 
1961 9.0 8.9 0.0 -3.0 10.0 0.0 3.6 
1962 10.2 8.2 10.7 2.7 12.4 66.7 13.0 
1966-1969 2.0 2.4 6.6 1.0 3.6 5.3 5.5 
1970-1973 (Sept.) 15.2 14.7 - = 16.9 5.0 = 
1973 (Sept.) 21.2 - - - 24.1 0.0 - 

Notes: 


1. End prices exchange rates and nominal wages. 
2. Exchange rate on the U.S. dollar. 


3. Effective exchange rates for imports involve the official exchange rate of the Israeli Pound (I£) plus several “disguised” impositions such as an across-the-line charge of 


a duty rate, etc. 
4. The entry is for 1949. 
5. The entry refers to the end of 1972. 


The Monetary Infrastructure and Suppressed Inflation 
THE EMERGENCE OF THE ISRAELI POUND. One of the first 
demonstrations of sovereignty made after the Declaration of 
Independence was the replacement of the Palestine pound 
(p£) with an Israeli currency. The Mandatory Palestine pound 
served as legal tender for more than two decades through 
August 16, 1948, when the Israeli government concluded an 
agreement with the Anglo-Palestine Bank to issue the Israel 
pound (1£), as it was named, and confer on it the status of legal 
tender. The conversion rate of a Palestine pound to an Israel 
pound was set at 1:1. That established a de facto exchange rate 
for the new currency, since the nominal value of the Palestine 
pound was identical to that of the British pound sterling (the 
exchange rate between them was 1:1). This meant that the Israel 
pound had, initially, the same nominal exchange rate as the 
British pound with the U.S. dollar and other currencies. 
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Neither the date of issue of the Israeli currency, nor the 
choice of a Currency Board to execute that function, nor the 
decision to locate the Department of Issue within the Anglo- 
Palestine Bank, were matters of chance. The exchange rate set 
for the Israel pound was also not plucked from thin air. All 
these decisions had well-founded reasons. The three months’ 
delay of the transition to a national currency was imposed by 
a major foreign policy constraint, set by the United Nations 
decision of November 29, 1947 to establish two states within 
the area of Mandatory Palestine, the economies of which were 
to be linked by a customs union and a single currency. An im- 
mediate issue of an Israeli currency would have been incon- 
sistent with this decision. 

The implementation of the new currency was accordingly 
delayed until almost the last minute, even though it generated 
strain in the markets due to shortages of currency for trans- 
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actions. This was clearly demonstrated by the appearance of 
substitutes - municipal coupons, etc. The unilateral exclusion 
of Palestine from the sterling bloc in February 1948, a clearly 
hostile move by the British government, and the closing of 
the Barclays Bank offices in beleaguered Jerusalem, which had 
been serving as the agent of the London-based Mandatory Is- 
sue Department, technically prevented even the use of foreign 
exchange to acquire Palestine pound notes from March 1948 
on. In any case, the closing of the Mandatory Issue Depart- 
ment’s Agent's offices offered a political opening for a move 
by Israel, which could also refer to the declared refusal of the 
Arab side to proclaim its independent state. In view of the 
urgent need for circulating money, and even more to provide 
the government with the required liquidity for its day-to-day 
operations, the government decided to take the plunge. 
Since the creation of a central bank was of course an im- 
possible feat within the first three months of independence, 
the currency board device was the obvious option. It suggested 
continuity with the previous system in the provision of mon- 
etary liquidity. Furthermore, the establishment of the Israeli 
Issue Department within the Anglo-Palestine Bank (aps) - 
the largest banking institution of Mandatory Palestine and the 
long-standing Zionist flagship in the realm of finance, with 
over 40 years of experience and presence in Palestine — fol- 
lowed in a sense the classical British Bank Act of 1844. It estab- 
lished the Issue Department as a distinct legal entity, the prof- 
its and losses of which were revenue or debit charges on the 
government budget. According to the covenant between the 
government and the ApB, two representatives of the govern- 
ment were appointed as (minority) members of the manage- 
ment committee of the Issue Department. In a separate letter 
attached to the covenant, but not published, aps agreed that 
with regard to two subjects - the volume of credit allocated 
to the government, and the setting of its rate of discount, the 
management of the department “could take into consideration 
the point of view of the government.’ The covenant, which 
granted a monopoly for issuing currency to the APB - soon 
to change registration from a British to an Israeli banking cor- 
poration and adopt the Hebrew name Bank Leumi le-Israel 
(National Bank of Israel) - was set to last three years. Though 
the length of that term was a bone of contention in the nego- 
tiations, the Issue Department stayed in place for more than 
six years within Bank Leumi, until it was moved to the Bank 
of Israel, which opened its gates on December 1, 1954. 
Though formally similar to its predecessor, the Manda- 
tory Issue Department, the set of assets that it could purchase 
in return for its issue of currency — the only liability it could 
create - indicates that it was an altogether different kind of 
“money-creating” institution. Whereas the Mandatory entity 
was allowed to purchase sterling only in return for issuing 
Palestinian currency, and hold its reserves only in gilt-edged 
British government securities, the Israeli institution was em- 
powered to own a portfolio of “domestic” assets, besides for- 
eign currency. These included short-term Treasury bills and, 
following the amended legislation of 1949, Land Issue bonds 
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(long-term government debentures), and also “commercial 
paper 

The last option, however, was never used. The first two, 
which in practice amounted to the granting of credit to the 
government, were soon made use of by the Treasury. To re- 
duce the risk of an inflationary impact due to the Issue De- 
partment’s legal obligation to finance the cash flow of the gov- 
ernment, the Board of Directors of aps requested a clear legal 
restriction on its ability to extend credit to the government. 
The August 1948 legislation, which made the covenant law, in- 
cluded accordingly the requirement of a minimum of 50 per- 
cent foreign currency reserve against the only liquid liability 
of the Issue Department - the outstanding nominal balance 
of Israeli currency. The June 1949 amendment to the original 
1948 legislation, which added Land bonds - soon to surface 
in the money market as an asset legally similar to foreign cur- 
rency — effectively neutralized the foreign currency reserve 
restriction, which, however, remained in the law. 

The money supply figures offer the rationale for this 
amendment to the original legislation designed to restrict the 
money supply, only one year after its enactment. Currency in 
circulation at the end of 1948 had increased at an annual rate 
of more than 100 percent, and the supply of money by 70 per- 
cent, within the seven or so months of independence, includ- 
ing the last quarter of that year after the successful completion 
of the one-month trial (mid-August to mid-September) dur- 
ing which the population exchanged its Mandatory currency 
for Israel pounds. The rapid rise in monetary liquidity con- 
tinued in 1949, the first full year of the new monetary regime. 
The outstanding balance of currency increased in that year by 
60 percent and the supply of money by almost 40 percent. All 
in all the money supply during the three years between the 
end of 1948 and the end of 1951, a period of mass immigration, 
grew at an annual average of about 34 percent (Table 24). This 
meant eventually a major inflation of the money supply. 

This development was triggered by the huge deficit, the 
average of which was 31 percent of GNP during the 43 months 
through the end of 1951, in spite of the highly significant in- 
flow of unilateral transfers from the donations of Jewish com- 
munities abroad. To even out its cash flow the Treasury sold 
Treasury bills to the banking system, thus borrowing at an 
interest rate of about 2.5 percent. These rates charged by the 
banks were based on the commitment of the Issue Depart- 
ment, made upon its opening, to purchase any quantity of 
Treasury bills offered to it at a discount rate within the range 
of 1.3-1.7 percent. 

These very low interest rates were quite similar to the 
comparable rates in the industrialized countries at the time. 
Such rates were the subject of dispute between managements 
of central banks and national treasuries, but were still pre- 
vailing in Western Europe and North America. The discount 
rate range set by the management of the Issue Department 
was therefore not out of line with what was acceptable else- 
where at that time. Yet as in the case of the exchange rate of 
the Palestine pound with the Israel pound, set at 1:1 in August 
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1948, the discount rate, though facilitating the acceptance of 
the new currency and thus seemingly reasonable in the very 
short run, created major economic problems later. 

The complication that triggered these problems involv- 
ing the exchange rate and the discount rate (and thus the cost 
of bank credit) was the difference between inflation rates in 
Palestine and those in Britain and the United States. the infla- 
tion rate during the war was much higher in Palestine than in 
Britain. In Palestine prices rose by about three times between 
1939 and 1947 (Table 13). In Britain during the same period 
they rose by approximately 80 percent. Since British inflation 
was higher than American during the war and its aftermath, 
the gap between Palestine’s rate of inflation and that of the 
USS. was even greater. 

The choice of 1:1 as the rate at which Palestine currency 
was converted into Israeli currency (and was thus the ex- 
change rate with sterling as well) - involved therefore a highly 
significant overvaluation of the Israel pound in relation to ster- 
ling, and an even greater overvaluation against the U.S. dollar. 
This choice offered therefore an implicit subsidy to imports 
and penalized exports. The difference between the average 
annual rates of inflation between 1939 and 1947 in Palestine 
(about 15 percent) and Britain (about half that) meant that 
inflationary expectations in Israel, still involved in a shoot- 
ing war in 1948 and later subject to an avalanche of mass im- 
migration, were much higher than in the U.K. The inevitable 
consequence of an interest rate for bank credit lower than the 
inflation rate (in line with the Issue Department's discount 
rate) was a strong and accelerating demand for credit by busi- 
nesses and households. The highly liquid banking system was 
able to provide credit at low rates, in view of the low discount 
rate set by the Issue Department for treasury bills, which al- 
lowed banks to resupply their reserves when required, at low 
cost. This soon created an all-out inflation of the money sup- 
ply, shown by the m1 figures in Table 24. 


SUPPRESSED INFLATION, 1948-1951. The expansion of the 
money supply by more than by two times between the end of 
1948 and 1951, at an annual average rate of 34 percent, could 
not but generate a major increase in the price level, though 
resources grew substantially too. The estimate for the growth 
of resources for domestic uses during the same period put 
the annual average rate of increase at 15-20 percent at most. 
Comparison with an inflation of the quantity of money by 34 
percent annually suggests severe price inflation. Yet the price 
data in Table 25 does not, apparently, warrant the conclusion 
suggested by economic theory. Indeed, the data indicate that 
prices even declined somewhat between 1948 and 1950, and 
that the significant 1951 increase reflects the worldwide Ko- 
rean War inflation effect of that year, which inflicted a major 
cost shock on the world economy, since it raised commod- 
ity prices all over the globe. However, even this shock, which 
also affected Israel in 1951, meant that during the first three 
full years of independence since the beginning of 1949, the 
annual average increase in prices was apparently within the 
three-to-four percent range. This was quite similar to the rate 
of price inflation to which industrial countries were subject 
in that postwar period. 

Yet an inspection of the price data of Table 25 suggests 
immediately that this very low reading of the inflationary en- 
vironment in Israel at that period is facile. This is the clear 
message to be read in the rise of the cost of living by almost 
67 percent in 1952 and a further 19 percent in 1953. The price 
readings for the pre-1952 years, like those in its aftermath, were 
official prices of a price-controlled economic system subject 
to tight rationing. The price controls were inherited from the 
Mandatory period and were inevitably extended during the 
14 months of active combat through the first quarter of 1949. 
The immediate impact of the mass immigration on the lim- 
ited resources of the economy, involving in these years a huge 
import surplus (Table 18), financed, among other methods, 


Table 26. Manufacturing, Employment, Capital Stock, Product, and Productivity, 1954 = 100 











Employment Capital Stock Manufactured Product Factor Productivity 
Manufacturing Business Sector 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
1950 74 54 80 117 88 
1954 100 100 100 100 100 
1955 102 115 111 106 110 
1960 134 260 193 115 135 
1965 183 390 362 153 151 
1970 213 488 580 203 191 
1973 231 639 757 228 223 
1975 239 740 810 226 222 
1980 244 1,038 962 235 232 
1985 258 1,316 1,153 250 248 
1990 264 1,550 1,270 256 272 
1995 340 2,113 1,824 280 295 
2000 356 3,106 2,414 312 280 
2004 336 3,732 2,288 288 273 
2005 - 3,866 - = 7 
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Table 27. Structure of Civilian Employment and of Domestic Product, 1950-2003 

















Agriculture Manufacturing Construction and — Public and Commercial Others Total 

Year Public Utilities‘ Sector 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
A. Employment (%) 
1950 17.3 21.2 10.7 (16.0) (34.8) 100 
1960 17.1 23.2 11.5 17.5 30.7 100 
1970 8.8 24.3 9.5 24.0 33.4 100 
1980 6.4 23.7 74 29.6 32.9 100 
1990 4.2 21.7 6.2 29.6 38.3 100 
2000 2.2 18.0 6.2 32.3 41.3 100 
2003 1.8 16.4 6.4 33.5 41.9 100 
B. Net Domestic Product (%) 
1950 11.8 28.4 10.2 21.1 28.5 100 
1960 11.7 23.8 9.5 18.7 36.3 100 
1970 6.9 25.7 13.6 20.3 33.5 100 
1980 6.6 20.9 11.4 24.4 36.7 100 
1990 3.3 22.1 8.2 24.0 42.4 100 
2000 1.5 17.6 7.0 23.7 50.2 100 
2003 1.7 15.3 7.3 25.5 50.2 100 
Note: 


1. Includes employment and product in electricity generation and distribution in the national water supply system. 


by drawing on the last dollar of international reserves in 1951, 
led inevitably to the extension of the scope of rationing early 
in 1951. While European economies were at that time rapidly 
getting rid of the shackles of World War i1-era rationing, in 
what the Labour government of Britain described in 1951 as 
a “bonfire of controls,” the Israeli government felt that it had 
no option but to make a major move in the other direction. 
It attempted to increase the scope and tighten the regime of 
supply and rationing - the name of the ministry which later 
became the Ministry of Trade and Industry — by extending ra- 
tioning from food to clothing, involving a point coupon book 
issued to every resident. 

The tight and tightening rationing regime supported by 
price controls was, however, subject to rising pressure from 
the government deficit of those years (see above, The Domi- 
nant Role of Fiscal Policy), which forced the government to 
print money to sustain its cash flow. This rapidly inflated the 
volume of currency in circulation - the monetary base - and 
on top of that allowed an expansion of bank credit, and thus a 
corresponding increase of the money supply. With the money 
supply expanding by 138 percent between 1948 and the end of 
1951, and official prices rising by only 11 percent, even an an- 
nual average 20 percent increase of resources in the economy 
could not have withstood the immense pressure of that ava- 
lanche of money flowing into the pockets of households and 
businesses during this period. 

The success of the price controls and rationing inher- 
ited from the British depended inevitably and crucially on 
the acceptance and support of public opinion, which began 
to erode by mid-1950. Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion thus 
put his prestige on the line in a radio address, and appealed 
to the public to avoid resorting to, and to fight the appear- 
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ance of, black markets. The increased purchasing power put 
into the pockets of the populace later on eroded the support 
of public opinion and burst the price control dam, and black 
markets spread rapidly. When an early election was called 
for June 1951 to settle a sensitive dispute over education be- 
tween the religious and secular segments of the population, 
the main issue of the campaign turned out to be rationing 
and price controls. 

A small liberal party, advocating the virtues of a market 
economy and calling for the abolition of controls, succeeded in 
tripling its parliamentary representation, while left-wing par- 
ties lost power. The political turn of the tide, and the growing 
understanding in political circles, supported by the minister of 
finance and top Treasury officials, that controls, and the over- 
valuation of the Israeli currency, are “anti-production” devices, 
suggested the scrapping of the supply and rationing policy. 
This position was strongly supported by the agricultural settle- 
ments, whose memberships were predominantly supporters of 
the ruling Labor Party. The major resettlement effort during 
these three years had generated by 1951 substantial increase of 
output, but price controls prevented farmers benefiting from 
the sellers’ market still dominating the produce markets. They 
could do that only by selling on the black market, which they 
were reluctant to do, even though they did not avoid these 
markets altogether. With the election campaign out of the way 
by midsummer, a reformulation of economic policy involv- 
ing a dramatic departure from the supply and rationing/sup- 
pressed inflation model was put into practice. 


The New Economic Policy (NEP), 1952-1954 


The alternative model - the New Economic Policy model in- 
augurated formally on February 9, 1952 in the prime minister’s 
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statement in the Knesset - was much more market-oriented. 
It was obvious that the necessary condition for reform was a 
reasonable fiscal stance. Budget deficits of the size allowed 
during the first 44 months of independence were not a viable 
option any more, especially in the context of a stabilization 
policy. Yet, the absorption of mass immigration and the re- 
settlement drive, which required an all-out effort to provide 
housing and urgent infrastructure investment in water and 
irrigation, roads, school facilities, etc., required a flow of in- 
vestment resources beyond the small capacity of the Israeli 
economy to provide. The population figures alone suggest 
the nature of this constraint. The national product of a Jew- 
ish population of about 650,000 by mid-1948 could not have 
provided the resources for the investment required for a Jew- 
ish population of 1.4 million in 1951. This meant that to sus- 
tain the investment flow even at the level of 1950, a substan- 
tial import surplus was essential. Foreign finance to pay for it 
was equally essential. 

By the end of 1951 Israel’s foreign currency reserves, con- 
sisting effectively of sterling balances accumulated during 
World War 11 through 1947, which had financed partially the 
capital formation since 1949, were exhausted. During 1951, the 
Israeli government, with the full support of the Jewish leader- 
ship in the U.S., made a successful effort to set up the frame- 
work for a stable flow of foreign finance. This involved three 
new sources of finance, in addition to the annual contribu- 
tion of United Jewish Appeal (uya) funds of $90-100 million 
(current) dollars, which had already been flowing for several 
years. The first of these was an expected flow of about $65 mil- 
lion annually for 12 years from the West German government 
under the Reparations Agreement. This agreement was con- 
cluded in 1952 after a major, soul-searching and highly divisive 
political dispute that split Jewish public opinion all over the 
globe, and led to riots in the streets of Jerusalem in January 
of that year as the Knesset debated the issue. The submission 
of a claim for reparations was finally approved by a small ma- 
jority; the agreement was finally signed in September and the 
flow of funds started in 1953. 

The success of the Jewish leadership in including Israel 
among the recipients of American economic aid, involving 
grants, long-term loans, and credits under the U.S. farm sur- 
plus program, ensured a second stable source of about 40-50 
million current dollars for more than a decade from 1952 on- 
ward. Though not formally a long-term commitment, and 
thus needing renewed Congressional approval annually, it 
was nevertheless, and rightfully, conceived as a stable source 
of funds. The third new source for funds on the capital ac- 
count was the State of Israel Bonds organization supported by 
the Jewish communities in the U.S. and later in Canada (and 
over time in other countries with sizable Jewish communi- 
ties). To avoid competition with the United Jewish Appeal, 
which collected contributions, and to underline its charac- 
ter as a businesslike organization, the Israel Bonds organiza- 
tion was designed to sell long-term (ten-year) government of 
Israel debentures carrying an interest rate similar to that of 
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U.S. government long-term debt. This rate did not compen- 
sate, of course, for the major difference between the finan- 
cial risk involved in bonds of the government of Israel and 
that of U.S. government debentures. The sale of these bonds 
was accordingly based on campaigns similar to those run by 
the uja. The first campaign was inaugurated with a coast-to- 
coast appeal led personally by David Ben-Gurion in the win- 
ter months of 1951. These bonds soon provided a flow of close 
to $50 million annually. However, they involved the creation 
of long-term foreign debt to be repaid after 10 to 15 years. Yet 
what counted most in the formulation and implementation 
of the NEP was immediate liquidity considerations, for which 
the Israel Bonds funds were on an equal footing with German 
reparations and U.S. government aid. 

The New Economic Policy was based on the assumption 
that a flow of roughly 150 million (current) dollars from these 
three sources was assured. This meant that together with an 
annual inflow of about $90-100 million of U.S. funds, a cash 
inflow of about $200-250 million annually could be counted 
on for investment allocation. On the basis of this assump- 
tion, even though the German Reparations Agreement had 
not been finalized by that time, it was possible to nail down 
the basic premise of the New Economic Policy: fiscal recti- 
tude. The program committed the government to avoid bud- 
get deficits; the regular budget would be covered by tax rev- 
enue and the substantial development budget by the flow of 
funds from abroad. 

The monetary dimension of the program committed the 
government to stop immediately the sale of Land Bonds and 
Treasury bills to the banking system and to the Issue Depart- 
ment to sustain its cash flow. This meant that the government 
was to stop forthwith printing money to finance its expendi- 
tures, as it had been doing since August 1948. 

Though the respective fiscal policy and the correspond- 
ing restrictive monetary policy were to serve as the foundation 
of the policy, what conquered the headlines and public opin- 
ion as NEP came into the open in February 1952 was the im- 
mediate major devaluation of the Israeli currency: it was to be 
devalued by threefold, though that move was to be tempered 
initially by maintaining the previous rate of exchange for the 
import “essentials” (crude oil, food, and feed grains), and an 
intermediate rate for the import of other raw materials. That 
three-tier exchange rate system was eroded over time by mov- 
ing more and more import items into the higher rate. When 
the process was finalized late in 1954, and the two lower ex- 
change rates were eliminated, the top rate was again devalued 
by 80 percent. Thus, by 1955 the official exchange rate of 1£1.8 
to US $1.00 was higher by five times than the November 1949 
rate in which Israel followed the U.K. devaluation of sterling 
against the dollar at the same rate of about 44 percent. 

What was not revealed at the official introduction of 
the NEP, nor in the government response to the debate in the 
Knesset made by Eliezer Kaplan, the first minister of finance, 
who prepared the program, was the last item of the NEP pro- 
gram: a 10 percent tax (formally a non-price-linked loan) 
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on money - that is, on cash and demand deposits. The delay 
in implementing that important component of the program 
was caused by a technicality: the implementation of the tax 
on currency required an exchange of old for new banknotes. 
The new notes, carrying the new Hebrew name of the issuing 
bank, Bank Leumi, instead of its former name, the Anglo- 
Palestine Bank, were not ready for distribution. In any case, 
the delay was fortunate since the implementation of NEP was 
expected, and indeed proved, to be a complicated and pain- 
ful exercise. 

One feature of the pain was the necessity to cut govern- 
ment expenditure significantly. The prime minister, who also 
served as minister of defense, decided to support the commit- 
ment to a balanced budget with a 20 percent cut in the defense 
budget. This led to the resignation of the chief of staff. A re- 
lated move designed to lower expenditure was the termination 
of the postwar wave of mass immigration by the end of 1951. 
Though not actually a drastic move - it was more a passive 
response to the situation in the countries of origin of poten- 
tial immigrants — it was still important to the success of the 
policy. This move was not publicized at the time. The major 
slowdown in the inflow of immigrants allowed accordingly a 
slight reduction of the absorption budget. 

Yet besides the pain indicated by the rise of unemploy- 
ment — in 1953 the rate rose again to 11 percent, and was still 
9.4 percent in 1954 when the NEP was considered an outstand- 
ing success — it was the price explosion that imposed univer- 
sal pain on households. This was not accidental; on the con- 
trary, the leap of prices (67 percent in 1952, 19 percent in 1953) 
was part of the disinflation policy. It was this price explosion, 
combined with the 10 percent tax on money finally imposed 
in June 1952, that reduced at one go the purchasing power of 
the Israel pound, and thus the real quantity of money, which 
had expanded tremendously under the suppressed inflation 
policy though 1951. Though never stated in so many words 
by the prime minister or the finance minister, the adoption 
of the NEP meant the virtual abandonment of the supply and 
rationing policy pursued through 1951, thus allowing greater 
market control of the economy. 

The first two years of the process was a bitter pill for the 
economy, and strained the tolerance of the political commu- 
nity and that of the beleaguered new finance minister, Levi 
Eshkol, who took over from the ailing Kaplan in the summer 
of 1952. Employment in 1953 was lower than in 1952; the ris- 
ing unemployment led to a virtual freeze of GNP growth and 
of the volume of real resources in the economy. Prices rose 
steeply, as noted above. And the final adjustment of the ex- 
change rate, to a level 80 percent higher than the top rate of 
February 1952, was about to be implemented through 1954. 
Under the open inflation of the NEP this was expected to raise 
prices further. 

Yet the economic aggregate and price data for 1954 sug- 
gest that the difficult surgery of the NEP had seemingly suc- 
ceeded, and the sick body of the economy was undoubtedly on 
the road to recovery. After almost two years of stagnation GNP 
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shot up by about 20 percent, corresponding to the growth of 
employment by four percent. This reduced the unemployment 
rate to a still high, but significantly lower, 8.9 percent. Price 
inflation was down to 7.5 percent. With the government deficit 
of 1954-55 down to 7.5 percent of GNP it was also clear that a 
major fiscal improvement had been achieved (Table 23). 

These results showed even more strongly in the 1955 
data. With inflation down to about 5 percent and Gnp start- 
ing its rapid, decade-long growth process at an annual rate of 
12 percent, employment higher, and the unemployment rate 
at 7.4 percent, it was clear by that time that the operation had 
succeeded and the patient had survived. This was clearly felt 
among most of the population; the per capita product and pri- 
vate consumption expenditures were higher by 35 and about 30 
percent respectively than in 1950, only five years before. 

The now more regular pulse of the state also showed in 
what was popularly considered the measure of well-being, the 
rate of immigration. down to only 11,000 in 1953, it was up to 
38,000 in 1955, signaling the beginning of the second wave of 
mass post-independence Aliyah. It lasted for a decade through 
1965, and brought half a million immigrants to Israel. 


The Bank of Israel (Bor) and Macroeconomic Policy, 
1954-1973 

THE CREATION OF A CENTRAL BANK. The last quarter of 
1954 marked not only the end of the NEP, by that time already 
perceived as a highly successful operation. It also marked the 
establishment of the Bank of Israel (Bo1) as the state’s central 
bank. Its incubation period was longer than expected, so the 
length of service of the Issue Department at the Bank Leumi, 
initially set for only three years, was extended to more than 
six years, until December 1, 1954, at which date the Bank of 
Israel opened for business. 

The 1954 Law of the Bank of Israel was prepared by a 
committee that had the advice of a panel of five (Jewish) ex- 
perts, who also scrutinized the final results. one member of 
the panel was a top executive of a major commercial bank in 
the U.K., another was a member of the Board of Governors 
of the Central Bank of Canada, and the three others included 
a leading academic monetary economist in the U.S., the first 
director of research of the International Monetary Fund, and 
the secretary of the United Nations Economic Affairs Com- 
mittee. The law was, of course, significantly affected by the 
Keynesian worldview, which dominated economic thought in 
the immediate aftermath of World War 11. It gave the bank the 
classical function of central banks, making monetary policy. It 
provided its management with the conventional instruments 
of central banking, forged in the 19" century and developed 
in the first decades of the 20". 

The Bank’s management was accordingly empowered 
to set minimum commercial bank reserve ratios, and to run 
a discount window. Through its discount rates it would have 
the ability to regulate the volume of currency in circulation 
and affect the volume of current account deposits, the two 
components that make up the money supply (M1). The Bank, 
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as an institution of governance, worked in tandem with the 
Treasury, which in accordance with the traditional division of 
labor in industrialized economies, made fiscal policy. 

Coordination of macroeconomic policy, the sum of these 
two elements (monetary and fiscal), has always been a prob- 
lem for governments, and Israel’s was no exception. The prob- 
lem soon surfaced in the 1950s and 1960s, and focused on the 
inevitable issue - the momentum of growth versus price stabil- 
ity. The Bor Law indeed specified the two targets the Bank was 
to aim at: it was “to ensure the external and domestic stability 
of currency” and simultaneously ensure “a high level of pro- 
duction, employment, national income and investment.” 

Price stability and growth were accordingly set on an 
equal footing as the targets of monetary policy. But policies 
pursuing these two targets cannot necessarily be compatible 
over time. The Treasury, representing the political community, 
would usually focus on full employment and growth, which 
are not always consistent with price stability. The inflationary 
experience of Israel through 1951, which forced the economy 
to go through the drawn-out agony of the New Economic 
Policy, was an obvious example, just at the time the Bor com- 
menced operations. 

The task of guiding the economy along a path of virtue - 
growth and stable prices - was therefore considered of para- 
mount importance by the first governor of the bank, David 
*Horowitz, who remained at the helm for 17 years through 
1971. His freedom of action, when he believed a situation 
required restrictive policy such as higher interest rates and 
slower expansion of the money supply, was constrained by 
several features of the Bank of Israel Law. The most important 
of these was the section that allowed credit accommodation of 
the government by the central bank. It did involve a constraint: 
the volume of such an accommodation was not to exceed 20 
percent “of the size of its budget.” The level of such a credit was 
thus practically set by the decision of the Knesset’s Finance 
Committee - a representative of the political authority, that is, 
the government itself. That section of the law was formulated 
in a “permissive” sense: the central bank was “permitted” to 
make an accommodation, yet not “required” to respond posi- 
tively to an application for such accommodation. 

The Bank of Israel’s preliminary decision to change the 
minimum liquidity ratio required approval by the govern- 
ment. In practice this meant that the approval of the Minis- 
terial Committee of Economic Affairs, of which the Bank’s 
governor was a nonvoting member, could be delayed, par- 
tially eroded, or not forthcoming at all. Finally, the ability of 
the bank to have an “open market” policy, by means of which 
it could set its discount rate, was effectively limited owing to 
the shortage of financial instruments such as traded govern- 
ment bonds. An option to overcome this constraint was avail- 
able under to a specific section of the law, but it too required 
government approval, which was not forthcoming for more 
than a decade, until 1966. The Bank’s management's freedom 
of action to implement a restrictive monetary policy on its 
own volition was therefore quite limited. 
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Another constraint on the Bank of Israel’s degree of free- 
dom was the Ottoman-era law that put a ceiling on the legal 
nominal rate of interest that creditors, and thus the banking 
system, could charge for credit. The rate maintained through 
the Mandatory period was nine percent, a ceiling that was not 
relevant between 1920 and 1939, an era of declining, and in the 
late 1930s, stable, price levels. It would, however, have been an 
effective limit on the ability of Bo1 to restrict monetary expan- 
sion, even in the later 1950s, when the annual average price 
inflation was in the four-to-five percent range. 

The only weapon entirely at the disposal of the Bank of 
Israel’s management, through 1973 and later, was the require- 
ment stated in section 35 of the law that “at whatever date the 
outstanding volume of means of payment had risen by 15 per- 
cent or more over and above its volume in the last 12 months, 
the governor of the bank has to publish a ‘Report on the Ex- 
pansion of the means of Payments.” 

This reference to the governor in person, rather than to 
the central bank management, underlines another inherent 
structural weakness of Israel’s central bank through its first 50 
years of existence. The Bo Law does not mandate the institu- 
tion of a board of governors or a committee to be in charge of 
monetary policy. The only decision-making authority of the 
central bank is, under the law, the governor of the bank him- 
self. He had a seven-member advisory committee with which 
he could consult, and a larger advisory council of 15 (including 
the seven advisory committee members) was also a compo- 
nent of the management structure. But these two bodies were 
entitled only to advise the governor. The actual decisions on 
monetary policy were his and his alone. Without the support 
of a board, the governor, when meeting with his counterparts 
from the government - the minister of finance and the mem- 
bers of the Ministerial Committee of Economic Affairs - was 
indeed going alone into the negotiating chamber. 


THE BANK OF ISRAEL'S DEBUT. Despite the inherently weak 
position of the leadership of the institution formally charged 
with managing the monetary dimension of the economy, the 
Bank of Israel’s performance in the following decade through 
1965 was reasonable. During this period, Israel absorbed an- 
other half million immigrants; its population grew by 52 per- 
cent, its GDP grew by almost 10 percent annually and its per 
capita GDP increased by an average of 5.7 percent annually 
(Table 18). And this was achieved at a modest annual average 
rate of inflation of 5.5 percent, a rate which was not altogether 
out of line with inflation rates in Western European industri- 
alized countries. 

The money supply figures grew at a seemingly high an- 
nual average rate of 17 percent, a rate somewhat higher than 
the 15 percent at which the law required the governor to issue 
a formal warning - the required “report on the Expansion of 
the Means of Payment.’ Yet with Gpp growth at almost 10 per- 
cent annually, and an extensive monetarization process going 
on both in the Arab sector of the economy, whose linkage with 
markets accelerated in that period, and among the substantial 
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population of immigrants who had to acquire quickly domes- 
tic means of payment, demand for money in real terms grew 
on average of 13-14 percent annually. Thus, money supply grew 
by only a few percentage points, more rapidly than demand for 
it. The expansion of the money supply beyond the demand for 
it was accordingly minor for most of those years, with some 
exceptions mainly towards the end of the period. This indeed 
reflected fiscal discipline, maintained on the whole throughout 
that decade, even though Israel was again engaged in a war, 
the Suez/Sinai Campaign, late in 1956, following increasing 
tensions and military activity along the borders in 1955. The 
budget deficit of 1956 was only four percent, and through the 
following decade there were small surpluses (Table 23). The 
cash flow on income account of the government was accord- 
ingly evened without exceptional applications for central bank 
credit accommodation i.e., printing money. 

Indeed, during its introductory period, through about 
1960, the central bank was hardly called upon to exercise 
monetary restraint. Furthermore, its success in persuading the 
Treasury and the government to raise the legal ceiling on in- 
terest rates allowed it a greater degree of freedom in the mak- 
ing of monetary policy. The low inflation rates of the closing 
years of the 1950s (in the range of three to four percent), the 
higher ceiling on interest of 10 to 11 percent, and the elimina- 
tion of a legal requirement to consider cost-of-living data in 
setting interest rates, made the difference. 

Yet by late 1960, the Bank called for restrictive monetary 
action, due to the rise of the money supply in that year at a 22 
percent annual rate, generated by an unexpected significant 
increase in West German personal restitution payments, con- 
verted into Israeli currency. The advisory bodies of the Bank 
approved the governor's proposal to raise the banks’ mini- 
mum legal reserve ratio, designed to restrain their capacity to 
expand their current account deposits. This would have re- 
strained the expansion of the money supply. Yet government 
approval of this proposal was not immediately forthcoming. 
It was delayed by six months, and when it finally came, the 
ministerial committee approved a smaller increase than the 
Bank had proposed. Furthermore, the ministerial approval 
included another erosion of the proposed restriction: it in- 
creased the quota of subsidized credit that the banking system 
was requested to allocate to privileged borrowers in farming 
and manufacturing. 

In more than one sense this was the pattern of the minis- 
terial committee's actions for the next 25 years, whenever the 
central bank proposed to make a restrictive monetary move. 
The next incident came soon: the rise of inflation in 1961 at 
an annual rate of nine percent, compared to the three percent 
average annual rate in the previous three years, and the rap- 
idly rising restitution payments, data on which was known to 
the Bor by mid-1961, suggested the need for a further tight- 
ening of monetary policy. This was even more urgent in view 
of the discussion going on at that time between the Treasury 
and the Bank about a further significant devaluation of the 
currency. That move was necessitated by the cumulative rise 
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of prices since 1954, the date of the last change in the nomi- 
nal exchange rate. 

This Bor proposal for another raise in the liquidity ra- 
tio was also delayed, and the amount of the raise shrunken. 
It was implemented only a year later, in the third quarter of 
1962, after the February devaluation of that year — clearly an- 
other critical juncture for the Israeli economy. The devalua- 
tion had therefore taken place in an inappropriate monetary 
environment. Delay in the decision-making mechanism had 
given the political community the ultimate power in mon- 
etary matters. 


THE 1962 DEVALUATION. ‘The decision to raise the nominal 
exchange rate from 1£1.8 to 1£3 to the dollar, made on Feb- 
ruary 9, 1962, was not the result of an immediate balance-of- 
payments crisis, as such a hefty change might suggest. On 
the contrary, since the receipts of unilateral payments alone 
covered 80 to 90 percent of the import surplus at that time, 
there was no short-term foreign payments problem. The cor- 
responding rise of net capital imports easily covered the dif- 
ference between these two flows, and even allowed a signifi- 
cant increase of foreign currency reserves (Table 21). In 1960, 
reserves were seven times greater than they were in 1954, and 
in 1961 alone these increased by 27 percent, while GNP grew 
by about ten percent, the “standard” rate for that decade. This 
growth performance involved, among other things, a lower 
contribution of the import surplus to the economy - its share 
was down to only six percent of GNP (Table 18) - and ample 
reserves, which in 1954, 1960, and 1961 were a reasonable three 
months’ worth of imports. 

The decision to make the move on the exchange rate was 
reached after a lengthy debate in which Minister of Finance 
Levi Eshkol and the governor of the Bank of Israel, supported 
by academic opinion, were in favor of that move, and the min- 
ister of trade and industry was adamantly against it. It reflected 
purely long-run considerations. It was first of all the import 
surplus, down indeed to six percent of GNP in 1960 (higher 
in absolute terms), that was the concern of Treasury officials. 
The rising flow of unilateral transfers, the level of which was 
quite close to the value of the import surplus in the early 1960s, 
served as a medium-run insurance policy. Its importance was 
enhanced by the corresponding long-term capital imports, 
which were also rising. Yet it was also obvious that a growing 
economy, wedded to rapid growth, as in the Israeli case, would 
require a corresponding increase of imports. Even if imports 
and exports grew at a similar rate, the gap between them in 
absolute terms would get larger, requiring expansion of for- 
eign financing - transfer payments and/or capital imports. Yet 
by the turn of the 1960s the grant element of U.S. aid was al- 
ready phasing out, and the total of grants and long-term cred- 
its was down. Thus, even optimists who presumed that U.S. 
aid, in the form of long-term credit, would continue beyond 
1965, thought that it would not grow in absolute terms. The 
predictions on German transfers, which in 1960 provided 50 
percent of the unilateral receipts (Table 22), were even worse. 
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According to the 1952 agreement reparations would end by 
1965, which meant that approximately one half the foreign 
currency flow from West Germany would be cut. On the as- 
sumption that individual restitution payments would continue 
to grow and partially compensate for the loss of reparations 
payments, total German transfer payments would be lower by 
perhaps 25-30 percent. 

This reading of the situation suggested that a highly op- 
timistic estimate of the future balance of payments would as- 
sume that the flow of transfers plus capital imports would be 
maintained at the approximate levels of the 1960s. Yet rapid 
growth required corresponding growth of imports, which 
would soon generate a threatening payment gap unless Israeli 
exports grew at a more rapid pace than imports. Devaluation 
of what was clearly the nominally overvalued Israeli cur- 
rency was accordingly the cure prescribed by rational eco- 
nomic analysis. 

This reasoning was supported by the relation between the 
nominal and effective exchange rates. The effective rate was the 
sum of the nominal exchange rate and the various (and differ- 
ing) subsidies paid by the state to exporters of goods - citrus 
exporters, for instance, were paid a different, lower, subsidy 
for each dollar of foreign currency submitted to authorities, 
than, among others, exporters of manufactured goods. On 
the other hand, domestic producers were protected by high 
duties, by specific impositions over and above the nominal 
prices that importers had to pay for the foreign currency they 
required to pay for imports. These impositions were differ- 
ential too and discriminated between types of product, loca- 
tion of plants, etc. Finally, some domestic products, textiles in 
particular, were protected by quotas. Thus, though the nomi- 
nal exchange rate was frozen at its 1954 level, the effective ex- 
change rate — the one that was actually in effect and generated 
the behavior and decisions of exporters and importers, and 
thus ultimately of producers and consumers in the domestic 
market - did change over time. 

The data on the effective rate in Table 25, which repre- 
sents an average of the great number of differential rates, indi- 
cates that by 1959 the effective exchange rate on imports was 44 
percent higher than in 1954. In the next two years through 1961 
it rose to a premium of 54 percent over and above the nominal 
rate set in 1954 and frozen since then. The corresponding 1961 
average effective exchange rate for exports was higher by 45 
percent. This nine percent gap between the effective exchange 
rates averages on imports and exports indicates discrimina- 
tion in favor of industries selling in domestic markets over ex- 
port industries. These figures reflect averages; within each of 
these two groupings, exports and imports, differing subsidies 
or impositions were assigned to specific enterprises, based on 
development policy. This practice generated a host of specific 
rates, which had accumulated haphazardly over time. 

Furthermore, though by 1961 imports had the benefit of 
the average 54 percent higher rate of exchange and exports 
received a premium of 45 percent on the nominal exchange 
rate of foreign currency at conversion, unilateral transfers 
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and capital imports were converted at the nominal rate. Since 
prices, though lagging behind the rate of increase of the effec- 
tive exchange rate, were still 37 percent higher than in 1954, 
this meant that the real value of transfer payment funds and 
capital imports account was eroded by this rate, at least if the 
funds were converted at the official rate. 

Those bearing the burden of the erosion were accordingly 
those who received funds on unilateral transfer and capital 
account. They included first of all the public sector, the gov- 
ernment, whose real foreign receipts therefore shriveled. To 
maintain its level of expenditure, it thus borrowed from the 
central bank, from the banking system, and by issuing price- 
and foreign exchange-linked bonds. This option was of course 
not open to private sector recipients of transfers, particularly 
households receiving German restitution payments and immi- 
grants who had been bringing in their own funds, nor to pri- 
vate sector capital imports. Any policy intended to encourage 
these inflows, rather than to discourage their transfer, needed 
to eliminate the effective confiscation of significant portions 
of these funds through conversion at the nominal rate of ex- 
change. A compensating device was therefore soon invented: 
another “unofficial” rate of exchange, implemented by means 
of a complicated capital market device, which was soon ap- 
plied to private capital imports too. this was added to what 
was called in the market vernacular of the early 1960s “the set 
of one thousand exchange rates” 

The price and cost structure, and thus the allocation 
of resources, was soon adapted to the differential exchange 
rate, the impact of which is necessarily strong in small, com- 
paratively open economies like Israel’s. This, however, led to 
a growing distortion of the structure of the economy that re- 
duced efficiency and eroded growth. The complicated set of 
exchange rates, which in practice involved several prices for 
the same item, a given unit of foreign currency, was wide open 
for abuse, and some of the abuses made headlines. The long- 
term distorting effect of the multi-exchange rate system, which 
had been growing over time with the additions to the sets of 
rates, prompted the eventually successful argument made by 
the academic economists: that there must be an immediate 
major adjustment to the nominal exchange rate and that all 
(or at least most) of the industry-specific and product-specific 
rates accumulated over time must be abolished. The two min- 
istries responsible for quotas, import impositions, and export 
subsidies, the Ministry of Trade and Industry and the Min- 
istry of Agriculture, were against the devaluation policy, and 
the Ministry of Finance and the Bank of Israel, supported by 
the academic economists, were in favor. 

Given the differences between the nominal and the ef- 
fective exchange rates, the 67 percent nominal rate devalua- 
tion announced in February 1962, exactly a decade after the 
initiation of the New Economic Policy, though seemingly 
very high, was not what appearances suggested. The effective 
exchange rate of imports in 1961 was already 154 on the 1954 
100 base, and the export rate was at 145 on the same base. The 
cost effect in the markets of the official increase of the nominal 
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exchange rate by 67 percent was accordingly nine percent at 
most. Weighted to account for import goods, the price effect 
could not have been more than about five to six percent even 
if no other factors were involved. Moreover, domestically the 
cost effect of the devaluation was at least partly compensated 
for by the elimination, or at least reduction, of some of the im- 
positions that previously substituted for a higher formal ex- 
change rate. Furthermore, due to the downward world market 
trend, dollar import prices declined by almost three percent in 
1962, pushing the cost effect of the devaluation to at most two 
to three percentage points. On the other hand, the positive ef- 
fect on exports should have been significantly greater, since 
the rate of nominal devaluation was about 15 percent higher 
than the effective export exchange rate of 1961. Thus even the 
elimination of some export subsidy items from the register in 
response to the devaluation should still have increased export 
profitability by some eight to ten percent. 

Yet the long-term beneficial effects of the devaluation 
still hinged on the macroeconomic environment in its after- 
math. The rapid growth process, reflecting robustly growing 
aggregate demand, is not friendly to the simultaneously cost- 
and demand-boosting effect of devaluation. With an unem- 
ployment rate of 4.6 percent in 1960, declining to 3.6 percent 
in 1961, in spite of a significant rising wave of immigration, 
the economy was clearly operating at full employment capac- 
ity. In these circumstances, a boost to exports to reduce the 
expansion, in absolute terms, of the imports surplus, which 
was the main immediate target of the devaluation, required a 
highly restrictive monetary policy, with higher interest rates, 
to reduce the demand on resources for domestic use - for in- 
vestment and consumption. 

This policy, however, was not forthcoming, due to the ad- 
amant refusal of the government to allow the Bot to pursue it. 
In the short run the rate of inflation increased considerably in 
the wake of devaluation: following the leap of inflation to nine 
percent in 1961, annual rates of inflation in 1962-65 ranged 
from 8.2 to 9.6 percent, on the verge of double digits. This was 
quite out of line with Israel’s experience in the second half of 
the 1950s, and of course with contemporary rates of inflation 
in industrial countries. These rates, which inevitably reflected 
and affected the pattern of nominal wages, rose by an annual 
average of 12 percent between 1960 and 1965. This process rap- 
idly eroded the higher post-devaluation real rate of exchange 
as well as the feasibility of hitting the original target — the re- 
duction of the import surplus relative to GNP. 


THE MID-1965-TO-MID-1967 SLOWDOWN. ‘The reckoning 
of performance early on in 1965 suggested that the prediction 
of a slower rate of increase of unilateral transfers was right 
(Table 12). Yet the targeted improvement of the import sur- 
plus was not achieved - it increased not only in absolute (real) 
dollar terms, it grew at an even higher rate than the rapidly 
growing domestic product, to seven percent of GNP in 1965 
compared to its six percent level since 1960. This suggested 
that the worries about the longer-run ability of the economy 
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to finance the deficit on the current account of the balance of 
payments were justified. High inflation rates in the full-em- 
ployment economy persisting for the fourth year by 1965 were 
another feature that required a response. This situation led to 
the decision of the Finance Ministry, never stated officially, to 
attempt to slow down the economy by employing the fiscal 
tools at its disposal. The slowdown was to be implemented by 
reducing the size of the development budget used to finance 
the government's infrastructure investment (cheap credits for 
business-sector investments in production branches and cheap 
mortgage credits for housing). The curtailment of the flow of 
mortgage finance reduced the scope of immigrant and public 
housing projects, which led to a slowdown in the building in- 
dustry - the business cycle’s leading branch - by mid-1965. 

The completion of several major projects made this strat- 
egy feasible with hardly any public outcry or political fuss. The 
completion of the National Water Carrier in 1964 led to the 
reduction of expenditures on the water system from about 1.2 
percent of GpP in the 1960-64 period, to 0.6 percent in 1966. 
The completion of the Ashdod port project, the country’s sec- 
ond deepwater port, which was absorbing a similar fraction 
of resources; the end of the reconstruction of the Dead Sea 
Potash Works; and of a major defense project that occurred 
at about the same time, reduced immediately and signifi- 
cantly the demand for labor, equipment, and raw materials, 
and of course financing. What the decision on the slowdown 
amounted to was postponing the start of work on other ma- 
jor projects that were indeed in the pipeline. 

The effect of these measures was eventually felt in 1966; 
the unemployment rate of that year, before the downward 
pressure on the price level, rose from 3.6 to 7.4 percent. It 
increased further in the first prewar quarters of 1967 to 10.4 
percent of the labor force. This very rapid and substantial de- 
terioration of economic performance reduced the inflation 
rate early in 1967 from the almost eight percent rate of 1966 
almost to zero. The major downturn of 1966 through the first 
quarter of 1967 was expected by the authorities. They were 
thus already inclined to initiate fiscal re-expansion to reduce 
the impact of the slowdown. The unexpected outbreak of the 
Six-Day War in June 1967 engendered of course an immedi- 
ate reversal of the economic cycle, which soon turned vigor- 
ously upwards. 


THE “SEVEN GOOD YEARS” AND THE DEMISE OF MONE- 
TARY CONTROL, 1967-1973. The vigorous rise of aggregate 
demand in the third quarter of 1967 was fed by the dramatic 
surge in defense expenditures. Domestic defense expenditures 
were 6.9 percent of a depressed GNP in 1966, higher by only 
one percent than in 1965. These however averaged almost 13 
percent in the six-year period of 1967-72, in which national 
product grew by leaps and bounds: the GNP of 1972 was almost 
80 percent higher than that of 1966. Thus by the outbreak of 
the October 1973 war, domestic defense expenditures in real 
terms were close to three times higher than they were before 
the Six-Day War. These expenditures were generating direct 
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public sector demands for supplies and labor across the board; 
the size of the standing army, inclusive of reserves, grew sig- 
nificantly. A major fraction of the defense expenditure was 
channeled to defense industries, whose scope of activity and 
demand for resources grew astoundingly in that period. Em- 
ployment in the defense manufacturing sector in 1972 was 2.5 
times its size in 1966, and involved 20 percent of employment 
in manufacturing. 

That all-out defense effort showed immediately as it 
surfaced in the fiscal balance, which for a decade between 
the Sinai Campaign of 1956 and the Six-Day War of 1967 was 
not running a deficit on its regular budget expenditures; for 
most of these years it was even in surplus. Only in 1966 did a 
slight deficit surface, which was in any case quite warranted 
economically in view of the slowdown of that year. Yet in the 
three years from 1967 to 1969 a highly significant deficit aver- 
aging 5.7 percent of GNP appeared. And in those three years 
and the three quarters of 1973 before the unexpected outbreak 
of the Yom Kippur War, the fiscal rectitude pursued since 1952 
collapsed altogether. The annual average deficit of 10.3 percent 
of GnpP is the obvious illustration. 

This, however, did not result from Treasury negligence 
on the revenue front. On the contrary, tax revenue actually 
leapt from the 31 percent of GNP in 1966 to 45 percent on aver- 
age for 1970-September 1973. That very high absorption rate, 
and its overall increase, reflected also the very rapid growth of 
national income. First of all, however, it was an expression of 
expanding tax legislation, which among other things signifi- 
cantly increased National Insurance Institute rates. Further- 
more, the tax absorption effort also benefited at this stage from 
the inflationary increase of income, since income tax exemp- 
tions were not calibrated to inflation. It was also supported by 
a meaningful growth of unilateral transfers. These grew sig- 
nificantly in absolute terms: from the trough of 2.7 percent of 
GNP to four, even 4.5 percent of Israel’s much higher GNP of 
the early 1970s. It reflected also the return of U.S. aid in the 
form of grants, paying mainly for defense imports from the 
US., and of course the major increase in donations from Jew- 
ish communities abroad. 

Yet this major rise in public sector revenue could not cope 
with the flood of rising expenditures. This pattern was not due 
only to the all-out expansion of defense expenditures. It was 
also due to a substantial simultaneous increase of the scope of 
the welfare state, and of the role of the National Insurance In- 
stitute, in particular. Its canopy was significantly increased by 
the widening of the child allowance program and several other 
small programs in the early 1970s. Nevertheless, through 1972, 
after a hefty increase in payroll contributions in 1970, it was still 
paying its way — in 1965 its revenue from contributions was still 
30 percent higher than the flow of its benefits. Yet by 1973 its 
flow of receipts was lower than the benefits, which amounted 
to roughly two percent of GNP. Substantial increases of expen- 
diture in other welfare state budgetary items, such as education 
and health, were also implemented in those years, thus contrib- 
uting to the dangerous increase in the budget deficit. 
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The overall expansionary fiscal policy characterizing the 
seven good years called evidently for a restrictive, and after 
1970 highly restrictive, monetary policy. The Bank of Israel’s 
failure to convince the minister of finance, and thus the Minis- 
terial Committee of Economic Affairs, to restrict the monetary 
avalanche in the wake of the 1962 devaluation shows clearly in 
the interest data for that period. Instead of rising, interest rates 
continued to decline, even after the devaluation of 1962-65, 
though monetary policy in the wake of such a move in a full- 
employment context requires the very opposite. 

The post-Six-Day War expansionary fiscal policy began 
late in 1967, leading to a rise in aggregate demand. A coun- 
tervailing restrictive move by the central bank was again the 
order of the day. At this juncture, the Bo was much better 
equipped to follow along a restrictive policy on its own voli- 
tion and the timing of its management's choice. This was due 
to a contract signed with the Treasury in April 1966, in the 
altogether different very high-unemployment context of that 
time, with nobody expecting a war within a year. According 
to this document, the Treasury put at the disposal of the Bor 
a significant quota of short-term Treasury bonds, or Makam 
(the Hebrew acronym for “short-term loan”). The central 
bank was allowed to sell or buy them in the money market at 
discount rates and timing determined by itself. This meant of 
course that the Boi was handed the option, which it did not 
have previously in 1961-65, to run open market operations. 
The Treasury agreed not to use the proceeds of Makam sales 
deposited at the Bor for its cash flow. It nevertheless still kept 
ultimate control of the open market operations, since BOI 
could not sell more than the allocated quota. Thus, on the vol- 
ume of sales, the Treasury still had the size of the quota as a 
control mechanism. In 1966 and the prewar quarters of 1967 
the Treasury did not bother to control the volume of open 
market purchases, since these were of course expansionary 
monetary moves. 

Moving into the arena in the recessionary third quar- 
ter of 1966, the Bol was initially purchasing Makams rather 
than selling. By the beginning of 1968 the economy was on 
the road to recovery. Employment was nine percent higher 
than in 1967, and the unemployment rate was down to 6.4 
percent. The very great expansion of money in 1967 - by 26 
percent pushing interest rates downward - was by that time 
in the sights of Bor management. Its open market desk thus 
entered the money market vigorously on the selling side, rais- 
ing the discount rate in 1969 to 6.3 percent from the lowest 
rate of the series, 5.8 in 1968. The abolition of the legal ceiling 
for the nominal interest rate in 1970 offered leeway for further 
restrictive moves, reflected in Table 24 in a further rise in the 
discount rate to 7.75 percent. 

Yet this proved to be too little too late. The final attempt 
to restrain monetary inflation was made in 1971, when the 
discount rate was raised to 8.5 percent after a struggle with 
the Treasury, which was unhappy even with the 1970 adjust- 
ment. The interesting feature of this process in which the Bo1 
attempted to implementa restrictive monetary policy was the 
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growing reluctance of the political community represented by 
the Ministerial Committee of Economic Affairs to allow it to 
proceed. Yet the data for two subperiods of the seven good 
years between the wars indicate clearly that the policy of the 
Ministry of Finance was a crucial mistake. In the first subpe- 
riod, embracing the three years from 1967 through 1969, when 
the Bor was allowed to pursue a restrictive monetary policy, 
the money supply grew by only about 14 percent, not signifi- 
cantly beyond the growth of demand for liquidity generated 
by the 10-to-11 percent growth of GNP supported by a mon- 
etarization process. During this period, in which by 1969 the 
economy was operating at the threshold of full employment, 
and in which there was even a small devaluation against the 
dollar, prices rose by an annual average of only two percent. 
Yet as the economy clearly passed the brink of full employ- 
ment and moved into a period of overfull employment - the 
unemployment rate was down to 3.8 percent in 1970, and was 
only 2.7 percent in 1972, even though Palestinian workers 
were already employed all over - a highly restrictive policy 
was evidently called for. 

At this juncture, however, the Bor was unable to turn the 
screws tighter. The inevitable result of the expanding fiscal def- 
icits of these years, not countervailed by restrictive monetary 
moves, was a monetary explosion. The annual average expan- 
sion of the money supply in the 45 months between January 
1970 and September 1973 was 31 percent. This explosion car- 
ried prices to an annual 11 percent inflation rate in 1970, where 
it hovered though 1972. In the last nine months prior to the 
Yom Kippur War, inflation in Israel was running at 21 percent 
annually. This clearly signified a major failure of macroeco- 
nomic policy. And it preceded the outbreak of the unexpected 
war, and thus could not be attributed to it. 


The Manufacturing Drive and the Restructuring of the 
Economy, 1954-1973 
The price explosion during the 45 months from 1970 through 
September 1973, with inflation rising to an even higher dou- 
ble-digit rate for the fourth year running, might suggest a re- 
version to the environment of the early 1950s; the 1973 prewar 
inflation rate, 21 percent, was similar to the inflation rate of 
1953. Yet the economy of 1973 was altogether different, and not 
only because of its size. At the outbreak of the war Israel’s GNP 
was more than seven times greater than that of 1950, and more 
than five times greater that that of 1954, but no less significant 
was the far-reaching structural change the economy had un- 
dergone during these two decades. The most outstanding fea- 
ture of that change was of course the rise of manufacturing. In 
terms of its product, it grew to almost ten times its 1950 level, 
and 7.5 times its 1954 level (Table 26). This means that manu- 
facturing product was growing at an annual average rate of 
more than 11 percent, outpacing the very rapid growth of Gnp, 
which was around nine to 10 percent in that period. 

By the early 1970s manufacturing was the main produc- 
tion branch in terms of inputs (capital stock and employment) 
and product. In 1970 24 percent of the total labor employed 
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in that full-employment period, and almost 26 percent of na- 
tional product, were in manufacturing (Table 27). The growth 
of capital stock clearly outpaced the expansion of employment 
in that branch, which meant a rising capital-labor ratio. This 
trend accelerated significantly from the 1960s through the 
early 1970s, when the highly capital-intensive defense indus- 
tries surged dramatically. 

Israeli industry of the 1950s was still in its early phase. 
The identification of manufacturing as the growth branch 
par excellence was made only later, after the 1956 Suez/Sinai 
Campaign, toward the end of the first decade of indepen- 
dence. Although traditional Zionist policy had identified the 
resettlement process with the establishment of agricultural 
settlements, by this time even its most fervent supporters were 
coming to accept that this had to change. A market constraint 
imposed by the limitations of demand for farm products (re- 
sulting in overproduction of some that had been in short sup- 
ply just a few years before), and a supply constraint imposed 
by the natural limitations of the availability of water, both 
suggested that these settlements were close to the maximum 
employment that could offer a decent living standard. This led 
to a new consensus on the policy of economic development, 
designed to maximize the absorption of immigrants: priority 
shifted to the development of manufacturing industry. 

This shift first appeared in the late 1950s in the program 
for the Lachish region, in the center of which was to be built a 
major urban center based on manufacturing, the new town of 
Kiryat Gat. It was planned as the location of a new major tex- 
tile manufacturer, Polgat (an acronym formed from the name 
of the entrepreneur who was to build and run this entity, and 
the name of the town). A similar industrial hub, based on a 
textile combine, was to be built in the new town of Dimonah 
in the arid, empty eastern Negev. Three other new immigrant 
towns, Kiryat Shemonah in Galilee, and Sederot and Ofakim 
in the western Negev, were to follow the same model of man- 
ufacturing base and service center for new farm settlements, 
which toward the end of the 1950s had already been operat- 
ing for several years. 

This shift of priorities toward manufacturing shows 
clearly in the input and production data of Table 26, which 
record features of manufacturing industry, and in Table 17, 
which documents inputs and product in agriculture through 
the 1970s. Initially, farming production grew at a much higher 
rate than manufacturing. By 1954 manufacturing product was 
25 percent greater than in 1950, while that of farming grew by 
80 percent — reflecting the booming sellers’ market for fresh 
food in the first decade of the state. But by 1962 manufactur- 
ing had drawn even with farming in terms of product growth, 
and from that point onwards it was always ahead. 

This was due to the growth of inputs. Until approximately 
1955, when Pinhas Sapir, the new minister of trade and indus- 
try, announced the industrialization drive, the expansion of 
employment in the two branches was similar. After a decade, 
by the mid-1960s, the growth of employment in manufactur- 
ing (and handicrafts) overtook by a significant measure that 
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of agriculture. By 1970, the growth of farm employment has 
stopped, while manufacturing employment kept growing. 
This was the end of the story; agriculture, which employed a 
significant share of the labor force - 17.3 percent of the total 
in 1950 — and maintained that share through 1960, was down 
to only nine percent by 1970, while manufacturing employ- 
ment expanded at a more rapid pace than total employment 
between 1950 and 1970, when almost 25 percent of total em- 
ployment was in manufacturing and handicrafts. 

The comparative trends of investment and thus capital 
stock follow a similar pattern. Both branches had had the ben- 
efit of a major investment drive, generating corresponding ex- 
pansion of their capital stock. Yet by 1960 capital stock at the 
disposal of manufacturing was almost five times greater than 
a decade before, while that in farming, which also grew very 
rapidly, was less than three times its 1950 size. 

The comparative factor productivity of manufacturing 
displays an interesting feature. While that for the whole busi- 
ness sector increased significantly between 1950 and 1955, re- 
flecting the success of agriculture and other industries on this 
score, that of manufacturing declined. This was of course the 
period of mass immigration, during part of which the economy 
was under the supply and rationing regime. The price upheaval 
of 1952 might have distorted the complicated productivity esti- 
mates for the period, thus exaggerating the erosion of produc- 
tivity in manufacturing. But by 1965, at the end of a decade of 
rapid growth, manufacturing drew even with the business sec- 
tor as a whole in terms of productivity, and from that point on 
kept ahead (Table 26). Since the productivity measure for the 
whole business sector is heavily affected by that of manufac- 
turing, due to its significant weight in the total, this suggests of 
course that its performance on that score had been much better 
than that of several other manufacturing sub-branches. 

As is the case in any industry, manufacturing consists of a 
variety of types of activity. Thus any industrialization drive or- 
chestrated by the government would require a decision about 
focus. The protected domestic market, short of basic manufac- 
tured consumer goods, was at this juncture the obvious prior- 
ity for manufacturing activity. The obvious lines of business 
for development were food processing, textiles and clothing, 
and of course building materials, which in 1952 accounted for 
17, 23, and 8 percent respectively of total employment in man- 
ufacturing. To these, metal machinery and electronic equip- 
ment, lines that had expanded rapidly during World War 11, 
and by 1952 accounted for 23 percent of total employment in 
manufacturing, might be added. 

The establishment of major textile works and food pro- 
cessing factories was therefore at the heart of the first indus- 
trialization drive in the latter half of the 1950s. This choice 
reflected not only market considerations; resources were also 
relevant. There was a shortage of private entrepreneurs and 
private investment capital, as well as of managerial experi- 
ence and general know-how. The low capital intensity of these 
industries, which meant that they offered a high number of 
employment openings per unit of capital investment, made 
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them better able to accommodate the shortage of investment 
funds. They also required a less highly skilled labor force, so 
that they could more easily employ immigrants who lacked 
industrial experience. 

Furthermore, in these two lines managerial skills and 
know-how were available. Two major private-enterprise textile 
conglomerates had been established in the Jewish community 
of Mandatory Palestine in the 1930s, and textiles and cloth- 
ing had been primarily Jewish industries in prewar Eastern 
Europe (and in South America, where many Jewish entrepre- 
neurs had fled), whence came most of the new immigrants. 
Thus, the effort to persuade Jewish entrepreneurs to invest 
in the textile industry, which also would receive government 
funding, was high on the agenda. It did generate a response; 
the Polgat conglomerate of Kiryat Gat was one example. 

These traditional manufacturing activities, operating in 
the protected domestic market of the late 1950s and early 1960s, 
could not offer much potential for export penetration into the 
markets of major industrialized economies. Others could; by 
the early 1960s, Israel had a pioneering pharmaceutical indus- 
try. It had been established in the early 1930s; the academi- 
cally trained and technically skilled manpower required for 
it was provided in that decade by immigrants from Germany 
and several other Central and Eastern European countries. It 
bloomed during the war years, when the Middle East was cut 
off from European and North American supplies. This situa- 
tion provided it with the war-protected British military market 
and those of other Middle Eastern countries. Consequently, 
it could already hold its own in postwar foreign markets. The 
same was true of the chemical industry, which, after the recon- 
struction of the Dead Sea Potash Works, the first stage of which 
was completed in the late 1960s, developed rapidly. 

Yet the real breakthrough of Israel’s manufacturing in- 
dustries into the world market occurred with the emergence 
of the high-tech electronics industry in the 1960s. This date 
is highlighted by the fact that the Central Bureau of Statistics 
1960 Yearbook had no entry for electronics in its manufactur- 
ing industry tables. Yet in the Yom Kippur War, the Kfir fighter 
jet produced by Israel Aircraft Industries (141), a government- 
owned corporation employing close to 10,000 workers, was 
already engaged in combat with the Egyptian and Syrian 
armies. The major components of this fighter jet, though not 
its engine, were produced by 11 or its subsidiaries; its highly 
advanced state-of-the-art electronics were designed and pro- 
duced in Israel. This aircraft symbolized the entry of Israeli 
manufacturing into the era of high-tech. If textiles were the 
focus of the first stage of the industrialization drive of the late 
1950s and early 1960s, the rapidly expanding defense indus- 
tries were the engine of the second stage in the late 1960s and 
through the early 1970s. 

Employment in this industrial complex, by that time 
mostly owned and run by the government, grew by 4.4 times 
between 1960 and 1972, while that of manufacturing as a whole 
grew only twofold. Thus, by 1973, about 20 percent of indus- 
trial employment was offered by defense industries. Further- 
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more, since the capital intensity of the production of the so- 
phisticated components of these industries was and is much 
higher than in other manufacturing sub-branches, the capital 
stock of the former necessarily expanded at an even higher rel- 
ative rate. The expansion of manufacturing in the two decades 
from 1954 to 1973, and its conversion into the major industrial 
branch in terms of employment, capital stock, production, and 
from the 1960s onwards, exports, was to a great extent due to 
the performance of the defense industries. 

Exports were undoubtedly a highly meaningful expres- 
sion of the structural change the Israeli economy had under- 
gone in the 25 years between the Declaration of Independence 
and the Yom Kippur War. In 1950 the dollar value of indus- 
trial exports (exclusive of diamonds) was only about 50 per- 
cent of the value of farm exports; by 1970 industrial exports 
were more than three times greater than farm exports. This, 
of course, underscores the major transformation of the real 
dimension of economic activity. In 1950 agriculture was still 
employing 17 percent of the labor force, compared to 21 per- 
cent in manufacturing and handicrafts, and agricultural pro- 
duction was almost 12 percent of net national product. That of 
manufacturing was 28 percent. By 1970 agriculture was down 
to only 8.8 percent of total employment while manufacturing 
employed close to 25 percent of the labor force. By that date, 
the contribution of agriculture to the NNP was down to 6.9 
percent, while that of manufacturing was about 26 percent 
(Table 27). Israel’s socioeconomic structure had been trans- 
formed and now exhibited the characteristics of a highly in- 
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dustrialized economy, in which urban manufacturing and 
services dominated. 


ECONOMIC SLOWDOWN, REVIVAL OF ALIYAH, AND THE 
EMERGENCE OF HIGH-TECH, 1974-2004. The three decades 
in which Israel’s economy moved into its maturing stage be- 
tween the early 1970s and the first years of the 21* century 
through 2004 were on the whole significantly affected by war 
and war-generated strains. It was the Yom Kippur War and its 
immediate political aftermath that set the economic agenda at 
the beginning of that period, soon followed in the early 1980s 
by the 1982-84 Lebanon campaign, which involved an occupa- 
tion of a significant slice of south Lebanon. The outbreak of the 
first Palestinian Intifada late in 1987 shifted the focus from the 
armies of neighboring Arab states to a struggle with Palestin- 
ian resistance, which on and off after several short pauses in 
the 1990s, was restarted ona full scale late in 2000. 

This had of course far-reaching domestic political impli- 
cations and inevitably affected the economy. Soaring defense 
expenditures that through the whole of the 1970s required 
the allocation of resources of an order of 25-30 percent of 
national product imposed a heavy burden on the economy at 
large, and also on the fiscal system, which almost collapsed 
under the strain. 

Yet in spite of these challenges to the system and popu- 
lace, the overall economic performance was seemingly reason- 
able. Gpp was higher by more than three times in 2004 than it 
was in 1973, and the product of the business sector even grew 


Table 28. Resources, National Product, Consumption, and Investment: Total and Per Capita’, 1970-2004 




















GDP Consumption Per Capita? 
: Gross Ratio of: 
re Resources Investment Consumption Resources / 
Total Business Private Public Sector GDP Private Public GNP 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 6) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 
A. 1973 = 100 
1970 73 76 76 79 70 69 84 87 77 1.14 
1973 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 1.19 
1975 107 110 109 108 113 101 105 103 108 1.17 
1980 115 128 125 134 100 83 109 115 85 1.04 
1985 131 149 150 168 104 83 116 131 81 1.03 
1989 158 172 179 221 98 94 126 161 72 1.04 
1990 172 184 194 233 106 117 128 162 74 1.07 
1995 251 247 279 340 115 221 147 202 68 1.09 
2000 301 309 361 430 134 246 162 225 70 1.06 
2004 309 321 371 479 141 191 156 233 68 1.05 
B. Average Rate of Change 
1970-73 10.9 9.4 9.4 8.1 12.6 13.1 5.9 4.6 9.1 es 
1973-85 2.3 3.3 3.4 44 0.3 -1.6 1.2 2.2 -1.8 - 
1985-2004 46 4A 4.9 5.6 1.6 4.5 1.6 3.0 -0.9 7 
1985-1989 47 3.7 4.5 71 -1.5 3.2 2.1 5.3 -2.9 = 
1989-2004 46 4.2 5.0 5.3 2.5 48 1.4 2.5 -0.4 - 

Notes: 


1. Entries are rounded to the nearest digit. 


2. Derived from series in columns 2, 4, and 5, and the corresponding population data from Table 14, column 8. 


3. Resources for domestic use = GNP plus import surplus (imports less exports). 
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by about 3.7 times. Correspondingly, private consumption 
expenditure grew by almost five times in these three decades, 
benefiting of course from the much lower expansion rate of 
public sector consumption expenditure. The latter grew by 
only 40 percent through 2004, due to the relatively stable, in 
absolute terms, defense expenditures. From the early 1990s on 
these required, therefore, only about eight to nine percent of 
a significantly greater Gp. The overall growth figures could 
not match, of course, the average nine to 10 percent growth 
rate of the 1948-73 period, but they still allowed a reasonable 
1.4 percent annual per capita growth rate (Table 28), even 
though population increased rapidly, by industrial countries’ 
standards, at 2.5 percent annually. 

‘There was a rapid population increase in the last decade 
of the 20% century, due to mass immigration from the Soviet 
Union and, after 1991, its successor states, whose Jewish pop- 
ulation had been released from the restrictions imposed by 
the Soviet state until 1989. About a million people arrived in 
this immigration (Table 15), lifting aliyah from the nadir of 
the 1980s and making a major change in the demographics 
of the Jewish population, which grew to about 5.6 million by 
the end of 2005 (when the total population reached almost 
seven million). 

This growth of course affected the performance of the 
economy. The familiar lag in economic absorption of the im- 
migrants had a depressant effect on per capita product, though 
inevitably less of one on per capita consumption. The twofold 
population increase in the three decades through 2003, an an- 
nual growth rate of 2.4 percent (an unusually high rate com- 
pared to other industrialized countries), offers a partial expla- 
nation of the “meager” (by its historical standards) 1.4 annual 
average increase in Israel’s per capita GNP. It was far off the phe- 
nomenal 5.5 percent corresponding growth rate during the 25- 
year period ending with the Yom Kippur War (Table 18). 

The comparatively very high demographic expansion 
also offers a partial explanation of the decline of Israel’s com- 
parative per capita product from the levels reached early in 
1990, it was about 70 percent of that of the United States and 
about 80-85 percent of the European Union average, and de- 
clined to somewhat more than 50 percent of the U.S. and E.U. 
figures by 2000. For better or worse, the Israeli economy, with 
a population of about seven million and generating a national 
product more than three times its size of the early 1970s (with 
corresponding growth of its exports and imports) was by 
2005 an entirely different enterprise than in the early 1970s. 
Yet though it had clearly crossed the threshold of industri- 
alization in the interval, the progress toward that target was 
sloppy. The period through the mid-1980s was trying indeed, 
but performance and well-being improved significantly from 
the 1990s onwards. 


The “Lost Decade”: War Expenditures and Inflation, 
1974-1985 

THE GROWTH RECORD. The drastic decline of the growth 
rate of national product in the so-called “Lost Decade” (econ- 
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omists’ name for the interval between the Yom Kippur War in 
October 1973 and the start of the highly restrictive Economic 
Stabilization Policy on July 1, 1985) can be seen in the data of 
Table 28. The national product of that twelve-year period grew 
at a rate of 3.3-3.4 percent for total and business sector prod- 
ucts respectively, only about one third of the very high growth 
rate, in the range of nine to 10 percent, over the 25-year period 
through 1973. Per capita GDP grew at an annual rate of only 
1.2 percent, about one fifth of the performance in the previous 
period. The growth rate of private consumption expenditure, 
an indicator of current living standards, expanded at less than 
50 percent of the growth rate prevailing in the 1948-73 period, 
the so-called formative period of the state. 

This decline of growth performance in the later 1970s 
and 1980s was not unique to Israel. Mediocre performance, 
even dismal in some cases, as in Britain, was universal from 
the 1970s on throughout the industrialized countries, which 
had been driving the world economy in the postwar era. Low 
or flat output growth and higher rates of inflation led to the 
emergence of a new economic term, “stagflation,” a short- 
hand expression for the two dominant economic phenomena 
of these years, stagnation and inflation. The simplistic and 
popular explanation for these features, which were indeed 
visible everywhere, attributed them to the so-called “energy 
crisis,’ which became the subject of headlines after the opEC 
oil cartel’s price hikes, the first of which was implemented on 
October 19, 1973, while the Yom Kippur War was still being 
fought. The initial quadrupling of oil prices, followed by fur- 
ther hikes in the 1970s through the early 1980s, at which time 
prices finally collapsed, undoubtedly had a significant impact 
on the workings of the major economies. Yet the widespread 
malaise of the 1970s was clearly also affected by the exhaus- 
tion of the postwar reconstruction efforts of the Western and 
even Eastern European economies, which had been going on 
from the end of World War 11 until 1970. 

The seeds of rapid worldwide inflation were generated 
by the full employment U.S. economy of the 1960s, which had 
been pursuing a significant war effort in Vietnam while financ- 
ing a major Cold War defense budget, and simultaneously 
implementing President Johnson's War on Poverty programs. 
The so-called Vietnam inflation was a fact of life in the U.S. by 
1968. Given the dominance of the U.S. economy in the world 
at large, this could not but generate an inflationary impact on 
the other industrialized and fully employed economies of that 
era. The sudden price explosion of crude oil, and thus of en- 
ergy generally, added of course to the conflagration. 


THE SLOWDOWN OF ALIYAH AND THE EFFECTS OF SLUG- 
GISH INVESTMENT. These developments had of course an 
immediate impact on the Israeli economy, which by 1970 had 
crossed the threshold into a full-employment environment, 
and from around 1971 moved into overfull employment. Yet 
structural factors specific to Israel, as well as short-run domes- 
tic developments, go a long way to explain the weak economic 
performance during that decade. The meaningful slowdown 
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Table 29. Labor Force, Employment, Capital Stock, Real Wages, and Productivity’ 




















Labor Capital Stock” “Other” Capital- Real Wages TFP* Unemployment 
Labor Ratio® Rate (Percent) 
Year Labor Force Employment Housing “Other” 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) [=(4)/(1)] (6) (7) (8) 

A. 1973=100 
1970 89 85 78 77 86 91 86 3.8 
1973 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 2.6 
1975 102 102 154 118 116 95 100 3.1 
1980 117 115 196 154 132 116 104 4.8 
1985 129 124 251 182 141 123 111 6.7 
1989 143 135 a 202 141 149 116 8.9 
1990 147 139 298 207 141 148 121 9.6 
1995 187 183 371 265 142 153 132 6.3 
2000 217 218 - 391 180 178 126 8.8 
2004 238 227 = 469 197 171 122 10.4 
2005 (243) (237) as (481) (198) - a 9.0 
B. Average Annual Rates of Change (Percent) 
1973-85 2.1 1.8 7.9 5.1 = 1.7 0.9 a 
1985-90 2.6 2.3 3.4 2.6 a 3.8 1.7 - 
1990-2004 3.5 3.6 = 6.0 - 1.0 (0) oa 

Notes: 

1. Indices rounded to the nearest digit. 

2. The “Other” Capital Stock series refers to reproducible capital stock in production branches. 

3. Capital-labor ratios refer to the ratios of “Other” Capital Stock (column 4) to the labor force. 

4. Total Factor Productivity refers to business sector productivity. 

5. Entries in brackets are preliminary estimates. 


of aliyah, which had been a major engine of growth for the 25 
years through 1973, had undoubtedly a considerable effect on 
the growth pattern. Though specific to Israel, this factor was 
imposed by an external authority, the Soviet Union, through 
its policy on emigration: the flow of Jews from the Soviet 
Union, which between 1969 and 1973 reached 40-50,000 an- 
nually, was reduced to a trickle by 1974. Immigration thus 
plunged to an annual average of only 19,000 during the en- 
suing 15 years through 1988. 

Thus, with the housing industry, the traditional leading 
sector of a rising economic cycle, in the doldrums, investment 
was low. Though the economy did grow, it was sluggish dur- 
ing the lost decade; the rate of growth declined successively 
year in and year out. Gross investment in 1985 was 83 percent 
of the level it reached in 1973. It revived in the second half of 
the 1980s, yet by 1989, in the wake of the 1985 Stabilization 
Policy, and before the surge in aliyah, it was still only at 94 
percent of the 1973 levels, when Gpp had been only 60 per- 
cent of what it was in 1989 (Table 28). Reflecting the dismal 
economic environment of the lost decade, investment in the 
production branches was similarly continuously lower in these 
years than in 1973. Its revival began only in the early 1990s, 
when the economy changed track (see below, The Resurrec- 
tion of Growth and Restructuring). 

Similarly to the reduction of the growth rate of the labor 
force to an annual rate of two percent during the lost decade, 
half what it was in 1970-73, the much lower investment rates 
reduced the growth rates of the capital stock of the production 
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branches (see the figures for “other” capital stock in Table 29). 
The slower expansion of capital stock and of the labor force, 
and the state of the markets, negatively affected the produc- 
tivity pattern of the economy, with an inevitable negative im- 
pact on national product. This shows in the total factor pro- 
ductivity data, implying lower labor productivity measurers 
(Table 29). TFP stopped growing altogether between 1973 and 
1975, and during the lost decade grew on average at only half 
the rate that had prevailed in the “seven good years” between 
1967 and 1973. 


DISMAL FISCAL FUNDAMENTALS, 1973-1985. The strangu- 
lation of growth and the rapidly increasing inflation were due 
to the expansionary fiscal policy supported by a permissive 
monetary stance. Undoubtedly the expanding, indeed explod- 
ing, defense expenditures were the cause of fiscal expansion 
from 1967 on. Defense expenditures did indeed shoot up in 
1967; at the end of that year these were higher by almost 80 
percent than in 1966, when nobody expected an actual war. 
At the end of the War of Attrition along the Suez Canal in the 
summer 1970, defense expenditures were twice the level of 
1967 in real terms. The Yom Kippur War generated a further 
expansion, so that at the all-time high in 1975 they reached a 
level never reached again through 2005; in real terms these 
were 55 percent higher than in 1970, thus more than five times 
the 1966 level in real terms. 

The burden that expenditures of this magnitude im- 
posed on the economic system is underlined by the ratios 
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of these rising defense expenditures of domestic resources, 
shown in the Table 20 data which allow a comparison with 
defense expenditures before 1967. In one year, from 1966 to 
1967, defense expenditures leapt from eight percent to 16 per- 
cent of total resources in the economy for domestic use. By 
1970 defense expenditures required 21 percent of the same 
total. This rise reflected the 1968-70 War of Attrition and the 
threatening strategic environment of the Cold War, in which 
the Arabs had the political and military backing of the Soviet 
Union. 

This rapid increase of defense expenditures, not only in 
absolute terms, but also relative to the production capacity 
of the economy, was subjected to another upward push by 
the Yom Kippur War and its aftermath; defense expenditures 
rose to a record high of 26 percent of resources. Since in those 
years resources included a substantial component of import 
surplus financed by unilateral transfers, including donations 
from world Jewry, U.S. government grants, and foreign cred- 
its, the ratios of defense requirements to production capac- 
ity, and thus to the taxing capacity of the government, offer a 
more meaningful picture of the tremendous burden defense 
imposed on the economy. The ratios of defense expenditures 
to domestic resources displayed in Table 30 show that these 
were about 21, 24, and 26 percent of Israel’s GNP in 1970, 1973, 
and 1975 respectively. This of course means that if foreign fi- 
nance had not been available, the public sector would have 
been required to impose taxes at these levels just to finance 
defense. Civilian public sector services - education, health, 
welfare, and roads - would accordingly have required addi- 
tional taxes. 

It was at this juncture, at the beginning of the 1970s, in 
which welfare state long-term trends and short-run political 
considerations imposed a further squeeze on the strained fis- 
cal system. The social security system, which started in 1954, 
had been providing a net contribution to the cash flow of the 


government, though at declining rates, through 1972. This 
was due to the youth of the population, which meant that 
old-age benefits required a lower outflow of payments than 
the inflow of payroll contributions to the National Insurance 
Institute. Twenty years after the system began the age struc- 
ture effect reduced this surplus. Furthermore, child allow- 
ances, introduced in the 1960s, were initially negligible, but 
substantially increased in the early 1970s, reflecting the pri- 
orities of the political community at this stage. Thus, between 
1965 and 1975 the cost of old-age benefits rose by more than 
one percent of Gnp, and the cost of child allowances grew by 
more than 1.5 percent of GNP. Hence, despite a major hike 
in payroll contributions in the early 1970s, before the war, 
the National Insurance Institute, which had a surplus cash 
flow of 0.6 percent of GNP in 1970, had a negative cash flow 
of two percent of GNP from 1973 onward, increasing over 
time. 

To cope with these rapidly rising expenditures, the Trea- 
sury attempted persistently to raise tax revenues. Both rap- 
idly rising national income and extensions of the scope of tax 
legislation contributed to the effort. Thus, between 1967 and 
1969, tax revenues grew by 10 percentage points to 33 percent 
of GNp. In the almost four years before the Yom Kippur War, 
the rate of increase of tax revenue was significantly greater. 
By 1970 tax revenue was about 42 percent of GNP compared 
to only 31 percent in 1966, and by the outbreak of the war it 
rose to 44 percent (Tables 23 and 33). Furthermore, unilateral 
transfers, reflecting the contributions of world Jewry and U.S. 
defense and economic aid (which resumed in 1970 in the form 
of long-term loans and in 1973 as grants as well), rose very sig- 
nificantly (Tables 22 and 32), thus contributing to government 
revenue absorption. Yet the leap of absorption, defined as the 
sum of tax revenue, donations, and grants, was not enough, 
and could hardly have been large enough to countervail fully 
the avalanche of expenditures. 


Table 30. Components of Domestic Use of Resources and Investment Import Surplus and Savings Ratios, 1970-2003 























Consumption Expenditures (%) Ratios to GNP (%) 
Year Public' Gross Import Gross 
Private Total? Defense Gross Investment Resources* Investment Surplus Savings 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) [=(6)-(7)] 
1970 35 45 21 20 100 23 14 9 
1973 32 47 24 21 100 25 19 6 
1975 33 47 26 20 100 23 17 6 
1980 40 44 21 16 100 17 4 13 
1985 45 41 19 14 100 14 3 11 
1989 52 33 13 15 100 16 4 12 
1990 50 33 12 17 100 18 7 11 
1995 50 28 9 22 100 24 9 15 
2000 53 27 8 20 100 21 6 15 
2003 56 29 9 15 100 15 5 10 
Notes: 


1. The totals of public sector consumption expenditures do not include direct public sector investment or benefits paid out by the National Insurance Institute. 
2. The total public consumption expenditures include the corresponding defense expenditure figures. 
3. The entries in columns 1, 2, and 4 total 100 (percent), i.e., the total resources in the economy for domestic use. 
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Table 31. Foreign Trade and Balance of Payments (in $ Millions), 1970-2004 























Goods and Services At 2000 Constant Dollar Prices' 
Net Foreign Foreign Deficit Net Foreign 
Year Interest Unilateral Current Net CapitalNet Foreign Currency Goods & Unilateral Foreign Interest 
Export Import Deficit Payments? Transfers? Account — Imports‘ Debt Reserves Services Transfers Debt Payments 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) (13) 
[=(1)-(2)] [=(3)-(4)+(5)] 
1970 1,178 2,585 -1,407 136 668 -875 682 2,622 459 5,206 2,472 9,710 503 
1973 2,420 4,959 -2,539 209 2,197 -551 984 = -3,283 1,809 8,126 7,032 10,507 669 
1975 3,687 7,536 -3,849 718 1,770 -2,797 1,033 7,617 1,184 11,303 5,198 22,367 1,917 
1980 9,791 13,567 -3,776 1,875 2,967 -2,664 1,207 11,640 3,394 7,117 5,592 21,940 5,007 
1985 10,125 11,706 -1,581 2,382 4,997 1,034 94 18,574 3,720 2,307 7,290 27,099 3,475 
1989 16,088 17,692 -1,604 2,212 4,876 815 88 15,665 5,331 2,071 6,297 20,231 2,857 
1990 17,522 20,434 -2,887 2,204 5,906 1,060 -207. = 15,122 6,316 3,588 7,340 18,795 2,739 
1995 27,988 37,058 -9,070 2,020 7,004 -4,086 2,231 19,217 8,309 9,940 7,676 21,061 2,213 
2000 45,727 46,551 -824 7,202 6,483 -1,543 455 3,151 23,164 824 6,483 3,151 7,202 
2004 50,376 52,048 -1,672 4,022 6,199 505 523 11,867 26,632 1,541 5,713 10,937 3,707 
Notes: 


1. Derived by applying the U.S. GDP implicit price deflator. 

2. This series includes also net wage payments to foreign workers — workers from the Palestinian Authority included. These received the bulk of wages paid to foreign 
workers in the late 1970s and early 1980s, and only 10 percent of that total from the year 2000 onwards. 

Net unilateral transfers. 

Long- and medium-term capital imports. 


3. 
4. 


Table 32. Main Sources of Unilateral Transfers and Long-Term Capital Imports, 1970-2004 




















Unilateral Transfers' Transfers Plus Credits' 

Year Immigrants World US German Immigrants US. German 

& Others? Jewry Government Government Total &Others World Jewry Government Government Total 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 
A. $ Million 
1970 180 290 3 204 677 180 (131) = 421 (339) 342 (40) 244 1,187 
1973 386 742 805 264 = 2,197 386 (359) 1,101 (238) 1,043 (38) 302 2,832 
1975 250 511 973 359 = 2,093 250 (310) 821 (797) 1,770 (68) 427 3,268 
1980 601 460 1,495 468 3,024 601 (424) 884 (1,368) 2,863 (127) 595 4,943 
1985 275 570 3,843 334 5,022 275 (525) 1,095 (5) 3,848 (138) 472 5,690 
1989 1,092 706 2,727 544 5,069 1,092 (825) 1,847 (0) 2,727 (140) 684 6,350 
1990 1,142 961 3,163 620 5,886 1,142 (728) 1,531 (0) 3,163 (62) 682 6,518 
1995 2,523 1,206 2,679 856 7,264 38 2,523 (1,113) 2,319 (0) 2,679 (98) 954 8,475 
2000 1,460 1,252 3,157 614 = 6,483 952 = = (0) 3,157 (40) 654 = 
2004 1,244 1,241 2,648 943 6,076 1,244 = - (0) 2,648 (38) 981 - 
B. Components of Transfers and Long-Run Capital Imports (%) 
1970 27 43 0 30 100 15 35 29 21 100 
1975 12 24 46 18 100 8 25 54 13 100 
1985 5 11 77 7 100 5 19 68 8 100 
1990 19 16 54 11 100 18 23 49 10 100 
1995 35 17 37 11 100 30 27 32 11 100 
2000 16 21 53 10 100 = - - - - 
2004 20 20 44 16 100 - = - - - 
Notes: 


1. The figures in brackets in columns 7, 8, and 9 refer to the flow of credits — Israel Bonds funds in the World Jewry entries in column 7, and credit funding by the U.S. and 
German governments in the entries in columns 8 and 9. The second figure in each column is the total of these credit figures and the Jewish contributions, U.S. government 
grants, and German reparations displayed in columns 2, 3, and 4. 

2. Net transfers. 


The balanced budget of the first half of the 1960s, which through 1985. In 1967-69 the public sector was already run- 


was initially in surplus on current account and effectively bal- 
anced in 1966, disappeared from the horizon for two decades 
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ning a significant deficit of 5.7 percent of national product. In 
1970 the deficit run by the government was already beyond 
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Table 33. Public Sector Fiscal Indicators: Ratios to GNP (Percent), 1970-2004' 














Notes: 


Net Public Debt 
Unilateral 

Year Expenditures? Tax Revenue* Transfers* Absorption’ _ Deficit(-) Surplus(+) External Domestic Total 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) [=(4)-(1)] (6) (7) (8) 
1970 58.9 42.7 3.9 46.6 -12.3 28.1 35.2 63.3 
1973 73.7 43.5 16.5 60.0 -13.7 - = - 
1975 80.1 47.1 12.0 59.1 -21.0 14.8 60.1 74.9° 
1980 74.0 50.2 11.8 62.0 -12.0 - - - 
1984 72.3 41.2 16.6 57.8 -(14.5) = = 170.9 
1985 67.7 47.5 21.2 68.7 1.0 50.8 110.4 161.2 
1989 58.4 44.6 8.4 53.0 -5.4 25.5 107.6 133.1 
1990 57.5 44.0 8.7 52.7 -4.8 19.3 98.4 117.7 
1995 54.8 46.1 4.5 50.6 -4.2 16.7 68.7 85.4 
2000 50.4 43.7 4.7 48.4 -2.0 3.3 69.8 73.1 
2004 51.6 43.0 3.4 46.4 -5.2 3.5 82.3 85.8 
1974-77 - - - - - - - 113.4 
1978-80 = = - = - = - 140.4 
1981-83 - - = - - = - 170.9 





1. The indicators refer to the fiscal cash flow of the “great government,” i.e., the government, the Jewish Agency, the municipal governments, and the nonprofit institutions 
benefiting from the government budget (universities, etc.), which also received domestic and foreign donations, mainly from members of Jewish communities abroad. 

2. Includes expenditures abroad, mainly for defense imports and net interest payments on foreign debt. 

3. Includes tax revenues, receipts of interest on development budget credits endowed to business and households (for housing), foreign receipts on interest earned by the 
Bank of Israel on its foreign currency revenues, and receipts on property income account. From 1960 on, the revenue flow included “virtual” receipts on civil services’ 


pension accounts. 


4. Unilateral transfers of donations from abroad, flowing into the coffers of the government, the Jewish Agency and other World Zionist Organization institutions, universities, 
etc., from sources such as the UJA, university appeals, yeshivah appeals, German reparations, and U.S. government foreign aid grants. 
5. Unilateral transfers of public sector entities from donations collected abroad and foreign government grants are treated as equivalent to tax revenue, since these do not 


increase the national debt. 
6. The figure refers to 1974. 


12 percent of GNP and in the wake of the war it grew further, 
to its all-time high of 21 percent of product. The reduction of 
defense expenditures during the next decade through 1984 al- 
lowed correspondingly lower deficits, but these persisted be- 
yond the 12-15 percent range (Tables 23 and 33). To even out 
the cash flow, the government resorted to the age-old device 
that governments have always used during periods of war and 
crisis — the printing press. Fully in line with the 1954 Bank of 
Israel Law, the central bank accommodated the cash flow re- 
quirements of the public sector, reflecting of course the dismal 
imbalance of fiscal fundamentals that surfaced in the wake of 
the Six-Day War in 1967, and began to generate rapid inflation. 
It was beyond 10 percent annually from 1970 onward. 

The lag in the appearance of price inflation for three years 
in spite of deterioration of the fiscal fundamentals from 1967 
onwards is quite explicable. The vigorous fiscal expansion, 
followed by a revival of investment in the second half of 1967 
after the Six-Day War, occurred in the context of a depressed 
economic environment. The peak 10 percent unemployment 
rate of 1967 and the following two years of about 7.5 percent, 
and inevitably a corresponding underutilized capital stock, 
indicate the level of excess capacity. The significant average of 
budget deficits for the three years through 1969 of 5.7 percent 
of national product generated rising aggregate demand, which 
had first of all a quantity effect — it could be and was met by 
rapidly rising production. The price effect, which coincided 
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with an upturn from a major depression, was accordingly 
very small, even though a devaluation of 17 percent against 
the dollar (the same rate as the British pound, also devalued 
that year) was implemented in November 1967. 

These years were thus a period of rising product and in- 
comes, at average rates beyond 10 percent, and of compara- 
tively stable prices. Yet the unemployment rate of 3.8 percent 
in 1970 (even though immigration was rising rapidly from 
1969 onward) and the influx of Palestinian workers from the 
territories who were rapidly increasing the domestic labor 
supply suggest that by that time the economy had crossed the 
full-employment threshold. This is highlighted by the unem- 
ployment rates in the range of two to three percent in 1972 and 
1973 (Table 29), indicating that by that time the economy was 
already at overfull employment. 

Highly restrictive fiscal measures were required, sup- 
ported by a restrictive monetary policy, to avoid inflation in 
1970, and even more so in the succeeding years through the 
outbreak of the October 1973 war. Yet neither of these policy 
measures were forthcoming. The budget deficit of 1970, at the 
very high level of 12 percent of GNP, and the average from 1971 
through the nine prewar months of 1973 beyond 10 percent, 
more than twice its annual level in 1967-69 (Tables 23 and 33), 
underlines its impact on the inflationary developments which 
soon affected the economy and society as a whole. In view of 
the fiscal expansion, which was accommodated, rather than 
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countervailed (see below, The Sterilization of Monetary Pol- 
icy), the 22 percent annual inflation rate of the nine prewar 
months of 1973 (Table 36) was, of course, no surprise. That 
major prewar turn-up of inflation could not be attributed to 
the unexpected war, nor to the environment of foreign mar- 
kets, in which inflation also was rising at the time. The most 
inflationary industrial economy of 1973, Britain’s, was under- 
going only single-digit inflation. 

The immediate impact of the war, which generated a sky- 
rocketing budget deficit of 21 percent of GNP in 1975, added 
of course to the conflagration (Table 33). Inflation was al- 
ready running at 40 percent in that year, and in 1976. After 
a failed attempt to liberalize currency controls late in 1977, 
inflation took off at 50 percent and soon, towards the end of 
1979, crossed the triple-digit mark. It finally accelerated to 
400 percent in 1984. 

The reduction of defense expenditures in the second half 
of the 1970s, after a temporary increase in 1981-82 linked to 
the invasion of Lebanon, made the significant reduction of the 
budget deficit from the 21 percent of 1975 to the 12-14 percent 
range of the early 1980s feasible. At such deficit levels, which 
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inevitably required corresponding central bank credits to 
even out the government's cash flow, a reduction of inflation 
running at rates beyond 100 percent annually was of course 
impossible. Government effort to reduce the size of the gap 
involved the impositions of ever-higher tax rates. These suc- 
ceeded indeed in pushing tax revenue temporarily to a record 
high of almost 50 percent of GNP by 1980, which supported 
the reduction of the deficit to the 12 percent range. 

Yet real tax revenue was lower by nine percent of GNP in 
1984 than it was in 1980. And this was not due to a reduction 
of tax rates: it reflected, rather, the dynamic effect of inflation - 
which by that time was beyond 100 percent annually for the 
fifth year - on the fiscal fundamentals. These were eroded by 
the so called “Tanzi Effect; which describes a feature of the 
behavior of taxpayers and tax transmitters (employers deduct- 
ing income tax and social security contributions, businesses 
charging purchase taxes) in economies in which inflation runs 
at about three percent or more per month. Since, owing to 
administrative constraints, it is feasible to collect tax revenue 
only once a month, or at most every 15 days, taxpayers, even 
law-abiding taxpayers, pay only on the very last day. 




















Money Supply Outstanding Credit Balance’ Bank of Israel 
Year M1/GDP Government Net 
(Percent) M1 Total “Free” Liabilities Discounts? 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
A. Indices: 1970=100; 1985=100 
1970 17.7 100 100 100 100 100 
1973 (Sept.) 193 176 178 - - 
1973 18.8 219 192 181 130 279 
1975 17.6 313 427 299 310 659 
1980 6.3 1,991 892 891 1,292 9,100 
1984 3.8 7,881 = = 9,084 35,848 
1985 3.6 28,170 3,104? 30,020 28,756 47,644 
1985 = 100 100 100 100 100 
1989 5.6 535 369° 458 51 95 
1990 5.8 702 464 - 81 0 
1995 5.3 1,720 1,466 - 22 0 
2000 5.6 2,555 3,287 = (-* 0 
2004 74 3,954 4,580 = (-) 0 
2005 8.7 4,483 - - - 0 
B. Annual Rates of Change (%) 
1970-1973 (Sept.) - 27.0 22.8 23.3 = - 
1973-1985 - 51.5 52.8 51.3 = = 
1985-1989 - 52 - = - - 
1989-2000 = 15.3 22.0 - - - 
2000-2004 - 11.5 8.6 = = - 
2000-2005 = 11.9 = = = i 

Notes: 


1. Outstanding balances of the banking system. 


2. The figures reflect “directed (subsidized) credit” in terms of foreign currency only, endowed by the central bank. This way of promoting exports was phased out after 1985 


and effectively eliminated by 1990. 


3. The figures for 1985 and 1989 include the “directed credits” endowed to specified beneficiaries. By 1990, that category of bank credit was finally eliminated, so that 
totals down the road reflect the so-called “free credit” category of the previous decades. 


4. From 2000 on the government had a net credit position with the BOI. 
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Table 35. Interest Rates and Inflation Rates, 1970-2005 




















Banking System 
Band of Israel Rates Overdraft Rates Short-Term 
Year Deposits 
Makam' Monetary Loans Term Deposits BOI Rate? Nominal Real Nominal Inflation Rates 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
1970° 7.75 - - - 17.83 7.0 - 10.1 
1973 (Sept.)° 8.50 = - = 20.5 -1.5 12.0 22.3 
1975 9.25 = - = 29.4 48 - 23.5 
1980 - - - - 176.2 18.6 78.0 132.9 
1984 - - - - - - 406.0 444.9 
1985(a)* - - - - 444 12.2 - 385 
1985(b)* 20.0° 25.3° - 20.87 328 33.3 163.0 221 
1989 17.5 13.8 - 14.5 34.3 11.3 11.6 20.7 
1990 16.5% 15.1 - 15.3 29.6 10.2 13.2 17.6 
1995 14.5 15.6 14.1 15.6 22.4 13.2 13.3 8.1 
2000 8.8 13.0 9.4 9.8 10.1 10.1 8.0 0.0 
2004 4.8 = 4.4 4.4 10.2 8.9 3.1 1.2 
2005 5.2 - - 3.9 9.6 7.0 2.8 2.4 
Notes: 


T. 


The role of Makam as an instrument of policy was revived in 1986. The rates are for Makam bonds with a life of one year. 


2. BOI “bank rate” average for the year. The BOI rate emerged in 1994 as an instrument of monetary policy. 

3. The figures for 1970 and 1973 (Sept.) are debit interest rates on “free credit” in the commercial banking system. From 1975 onward these rates were charged by the 
banks on approved overdraft facilities. 

4. 1985(a) refers to the six months, January—June, of that year, before the implementation of the 1985 economic stabilization policy; 1985(b) refers to the second half of 
this year, July-December, when the stabilization policy was in effect. 

5. The figure is for 1986. 

6. The figure is for 1987, in which year this BO! monetary instrument was introduced. 

7. The figure is for 1988. 

8. The figure is for 1991. 


In an economy in which inflation had been running at 
more than six percent per month (just beyond 100 percent an- 
nually), taxpayers of all sorts thus make an average of three 
percent on the flow of taxes passing through their hands. Their 
gain is of course an equivalent loss to the state’s revenue. With 
very high tax rates, as these usually are, and indeed were in 
Israel in the late 1970s and early 1980s — marginal income tax 
rates were 60 percent or more for comparatively low incomes - 
attempts to overcome this perfectly legal praxis was and is an 
exercise in futility. The drastic decline of tax revenue from 50 
percent to 41 percent between 1980 and 1984, the five years in 
which inflation was continuously beyond the 100 percent an- 
nual rate, was undoubtedly due to the Tanzi effect. It did start 
before that, as inflation rose towards the 40-50 percent rate. 
it involves some learning by doing, and requires some time, 
but when it finally takes hold, as it clearly did in Israel by the 
early 1980s at the latest, the only way to overcome it is to stop, 
or at least reduce significantly, the rate of inflation. That was 
the line adopted by the government as the July 1985 stabiliza- 
tion policy was implemented. 


GALLOPING INFLATION, 1974-1985. When the Yom Kippur 
War occurred in October 1973, Israel had already been subject 
for almost a year to an inflation rate topping 22 percent (‘Tables 
25 and 26), a fact that was of great significance later on. When 
the resulting war-generated leap of the budget deficit occurred, 
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simultaneously with the energy crisis resulting from an ap- 
proximately fivefold increase in the price of oil, the momentum 
of inflation increased at once to about 57 percent in 1974. The 
average inflation rate for the four years, 1974-77, was 40 percent 
(Table 36). This was more than four times the rate of inflation 
in the industrialized countries, which rose in these years of 
stagflation to an average of approximately 10 percent. 

An economy subject to inflation rates of 40 percent over 
four years was vulnerable to any shock, external or domestic, 
that would accelerate the rate of price inflation even further. 
And such shocks were not long in coming. The first was a 
clearly domestic affair: the summer election of 1977, which led 
to the demise of the three-decades-long Labor party-domi- 
nated governing coalition. The Likud-dominated coalition ad- 
opted the proposals made by Simcha Ehrlich, its finance min- 
ister, a member of the Liberal Party faction within the Likud, 
to signal that its economic policy would represent a new de- 
parture. The minister’s first strategic move involved the relax- 
ation of the strict currency control regulations originally in- 
troduced by the British in 1939 and maintained by every Israeli 
government. This involved an initial substantial devaluation 
and the institution of a relatively flexible exchange rate. The 
budget deficit for 1977, though lower than the all-time high of 
1975 (21 percent of GNP), was still in the 15-16 percent range. A 
substantial devaluation of the currency and the floating of the 
exchange rate with a budget deficit of this order was a ques- 
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Table 36. Prices, Wages, and Exchange Rates, 1970-2004 
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Nominal Wages 

Year Consumer Prices Dollar Import Prices Total Israeli Workers Nominal Real 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
A. 1970=100 
1970 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1973 (9) 163 140 166 168 120 86 
1975 342 200 317 320 203 59 
1977 685 212 622 629 440 64 
1980 4908 364 4,132 4,162 2,157 44 
1984 329,370 302 = = 182,571 55 
1985 (6) 646,196 7 - a 7 = 
B. 1985=100 
1984 = 100 = = 42 = 
1985 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1989 195 127 311 310 131 105 
1990 230 136 354 352 137 103 
1995 408 140 664 658 209 103 
1998 524 126 902 894 277 113 
2000 531 125 1,046 -1,033 269 108 
2002 573 123 316 114 
2004 569 131 1,057? 1,053? 296 121 
C. Annual Average Rates of Change (Percent) 
1969-1973 (Sept.) 13.8 8.7 16.5 47 = 
1973 (9) 22.3 - - - a 
1973-1977 39.6 = 39.1 38.3 = 
1977-1984 141.6 6.9 = 136.6 = 
1979 111.4 - = = = 
1985-1995 15.1 3.4 20.7 7.6 0.3 
1998-2004 1.4 0.7 3.31 0.1 1.1 

Notes: 


1. The index numbers for the real exchange rates for Part A (1970-1985) were estimated on the basis of the corresponding entries of nominal exchange rates and prices. 
Since they do not refer to the foreign price inflation, they exaggerate the degree of the real depreciation of the Israeli currency. This was, however, of minor effect owing 
to the very great spread between Israel’s and foreign inflation rates between 1970 and 1985. The figures for real exchange rates for 1985-2004 were standardized with 
reference to foreign price inflation; hence their significance is not fully equal to the respective ratios of Israel’s price and nominal exchange rates in Part B. 


2. The figure refers to 2003. 


tionable operation in the first place. A delay, to allow time for 
the reduction of the deficit below perhaps 10 percent of GNP, 
might have been well advised. The Bank of Israel indeed ad- 
vised that there be an immediate, thus simultaneous, reduc- 
tion of the deficit at least. 

Though the finance minister accepted the Bo1’s proposal, 
agreeing that this requirement was a condition for success, the 
prime minister and the government were reluctant to agree 
to the deep cut of expenditures that this would have required. 
The liberalization was thus implemented in November 1977, 
without the support of a significant cut in the fiscal deficit. The 
immediate price effect of an approximately 50 percent devalu- 
ation of the currency was a similar leap in the inflation rate 
in 1978. By 1979 the economy moved into galloping inflation 
beyond the triple-digit threshold, which forced the Treasury 
to reverse its relaxation of currency controls, and also brought 
about the resignation of Mr. Ehrlich. 

With inflation running beyond 100 percent annually 
(about 6.5 percent per month) for more than six years start- 
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ing in early 1979, feeding inflationary expectations among all 
economic entities — businesses, households, the banking sys- 
tem - the economy soon lost its bearings. The rising frequency 
of cost-of-living wage supplements contributed to that devel- 
opment, and to the disappearance of the so-called “nominal 
anchor.” This phenomenon is underlined by the rapid decline 
of nominal money balances relative to the level of national 
product. In the Israeli case it shows in the decline of the m1/ 
GDP ratio from close to 18 percent, where it stood in the early 
19708, to only 6.3 percent as Yigal Hurwitz took over the Fi- 
nance Ministry late in 1979 (Table 34). His attempts to reduce 
the fiscal deficit, which earned him the nickname “I have not” 
(and his headline statement addressed to all “madmen - climb 
down from the roof”) came to nothing. In the absence of sup- 
port from the prime minister and members of the govern- 
ment, Mr. Hurwitz resigned, and the third finance minister in 
this government, Yoram Aridor, was appointed several months 
before the election campaign in 1981. His attempt to focus on 
the bubble component of the inflation, without, at least ini- 
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tially, addressing the component driving the inflationary pro- 
cess — the budget deficit - came to nothing by the summer 
of 1983. His secret plan to dollarize the system - to substitute 
the US. dollar for the shekel (which had become the country’s 
new unit of currency in 1980 as part of the devaluation of the 
currency) as the legal tender of the country, thus forcing fis- 
cal discipline on the government, was leaked. This, combined 
with the bank shares crisis (see below, The Bank Shares Crisis, 
1983), led to his resignation in October 1983 and the appoint- 
ment of Yigal Cohen-Orgad, the fourth finance minister of 
the Likud government in its seventh year. 

In the remaining eight months before the July 1984 elec- 
tion, the Treasury focused on the state of the balance of pay- 
ments. This required, of course, real devaluations of the cur- 
rency, involving a further push on the price accelerator. The 
price level thus rose at an annual rate of more than 300 percent 
in that short time, which also meant that for the seven years 
between 1977 and 1984, Israel's annual average inflation rate 
was more than 140 percent. It also meant that prices in the 
autumn of 1984, as a new national unity government received 
its vote of confidence in the Knesset, were 3,300 times higher 
than in 1970, when the great inflation took off. 

The latter figure suggests the effects of the galloping in- 
flation that had accelerated over time and in 1984 was head- 
ing toward hyperinflation. It generated havoc not only in the 
fiscal domain but all over the production sector, and had a 
major impact on income distribution. It was obviously at the 
root of the very poor growth performance during the lost 
decade. This highly dangerous economic situation, if not the 
result of the 1984 summer election (a tie), called for the es- 
tablishment of a national unity government, conceived as the 
only instrument that could face the simultaneous economic 
and political crises: the former, galloping inflation and a de- 
cade of very poor growth; the latter, the 1982 invasion of Leb- 
anon that mired the Israel Defense Forces in the occupation 
of southern Lebanon. 


THE STERILIZATION OF MONETARY POLICY. Monetary pol- 
icy requires that as economies move into a full-employment 
environment, the central bank, responsible for the mainte- 
nance of price stability, should begin putting on the brakes. 
The operational implications of this rule require accordingly 
the raising of the interest rate, designed to reduce the injec- 
tion of liquidity into the system. This restrictive move might 
be supported by an attempt to reduce the expansion of bank 
credit by raising legal minimum reserve ratios. The reduction 
of monetary expansion - the rate of growth of money - is the 
target of both instruments. 

The money supply figures in Tables 34 and 24 indicate 
that in the 45 months through October 1973, in the full- and 
overfull-employment economy, the money supply (m1) ex- 
panded at 27 percent annually, much more than the corre- 
sponding increase of demand, in the 12-14 percent range, 
which reflected mainly the real growth rate of national prod- 
uct. Insight into the significance of that rapid monetary ex- 
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pansion can be found in the expansion of the money supply 
between 1966 and 1969: it was roughly 14 percent, similar to 
the very rapid rate of growth of national product during these 
years, in an economy that had been approaching the full-em- 
ployment threshold it crossed by early 1970. The rather stable 
price level in that period, which rose at an annual rate of only 
two percent (Table 25) in that first half of the “seven good 
years” period, compared to inflation rates beyond 10 percent 
from 1970 on and 22 percent in the first nine prewar months 
of 1973, is accordingly easily explicable in terms of the com- 
parative rates of monetary expansion. 

The post-Yom Kippur War inflation rates, initially 40-50 
percent and moving into triple-digits by 1979, consequently 
square with the severe average inflation rate of the money 
supply, about 52 percent annually from 1974 through July 1985 
(Table 34). Rates of this order of magnitude for more than a 
decade suggest, of course, a collapse of monetary control. This 
inevitably raises questions about the policies pursued by the 
Bank of Israel. The monetary data in Table 34 indicate that 
these were fully accommodative. 

Though accommodation was its practice, it clearly did 
not represent the preferences of the Bor’s management. In- 
deed, at the very beginning of the inflationary process, early 
in 1970, the Boi proposed publicly to initiate immediately 
restrictive moves. With the 1966 Makam (short-term loan) 
agreement with the Treasury, which enabled the central bank 
to implement a restrictive open market policy, still in force, 
BOI proposed to raise the discount rate at which these bonds 
were sold to the public in 1970. This conventional move, im- 
plemented by central banks in the industrialized countries 
on similar occasions, was designed to stem the inflation of 
the money supply generated mainly by the government defi- 
cit, financed by borrowing from the central bank. The case 
in point for restrictive monetary moves was the full employ- 
ment environment, which by that time was a fact of life. The 
BOI also proposed to raise simultaneously the legal minimum 
reserve ratio to reduce the expansionary momentum of com- 
mercial bank credit. 

In order for the Bank to make these restrictive moves, 
government approval was required under the 1954 Bor Law, 
and this was not forthcoming. Only after a 20-month delay, 
in August 1971, did the Ministerial Committee on Economic 
Affairs approve the Boi proposal to raise the discount rate on 
Makams to a range of 8.5-9 percent. By that time inflation 
was already running at an annual rate of 12 percent; it was the 
second year in which it was beyond 10 percent. This meant, of 
course, that the purchase of bonds at this rate would involve a 
negative rate of return for the buyer. The delay of the approval, 
and the level to which the rate was belatedly, raised signified 
the demise of restrictive open market operations by Bo1, and 
thus of effective restriction of monetary expansion. 

The government was a bit more permissive with respect 
to the second instrument, the minimum legal reserve ratio, 
which the Boi also proposed to use. Though the Ministerial 
Committee never agreed to the proposed full measure of re- 
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straint, the BOI was permitted to raise the legal minimum ra- 
tios, thus reducing the impact of the so-called monetary mul- 
tiplier. But the restrictive moves, already constrained by the 
range within which the value of this instrument could be re- 
duced, were inevitably too little and too late. The central bank 
was unable to operate restrictively on the open market, and 
was injecting liquidity into the system between 1970 and 1973, 
at a juncture at which its mission should have been exactly 
the opposite, to drain liquidity from the system. The struggle 
against inflation was accordingly lost at the very beginning, 
in the early 1970s, when inflation was still running at annual 
rates of only 10-23 percent. 

It was of course the 1954 BOI Law that handed the ulti- 
mate power of monetary control to the political community, 
represented by the government. This law, legislated in the post- 
World War 11 era of the early 1950s, in which the modus ope- 
randi of the industrialized economies differed altogether from 
that of the 1970s onward, was in fact the legal basis of Israel’s 
monetary control in that period. The political community did 
not cherish inflation, which it considered a highly unfortunate 
development, showing clearly in the frustrating per capita na- 
tional product growth rate of only 1.2 percent between 1973 and 
1985. Yet short-term political considerations pushed it toward 
ever-growing fiscal deficits. At the takeoff point of inflation in 
1970-73 it was the cost of the War of Attrition, and the cost 
of rebuilding the Suez Canal defense line afterward. Further- 
more, from 1969 on the increase of immigration to 40-50,000 
annually, fed mainly by the first wave of immigration of Jews 
from the Soviet Union after 50 years of closed gates, inevitably 
required a major increase in the absorption budget. Nobody 
in his political senses, government or opposition, would dare 
to question these expenditures. Finally, increased National In- 
surance Institute transfer payments, by almost three percent 
of GNP, within these four years through 1973, imposed a fur- 
ther burden on government revenue. A significant portion of 
these expenditures was clearly inspired by the political con- 
siderations of the ruling Labor party, expecting a serious chal- 
lenge from the leading opposition party, the Likud. 

An attempt to finance the increasing expenditures (from 
43 percent of GNP in 1967-68 to almost 60 percent of a higher 
GNP in 1973) was made; tax revenue was raised from 43 per- 
cent of GNP in 1967-69 to 45 percent in 1970-73 (9) (Table 
23). But this did not close the gap between expenditure and 
tax revenue, which was about 17 percent of GNP. Unilateral 
transfers from abroad - world Jewish community donations 
and U.S. government grants added four percent of GNP to fis- 
cal absorption - reduced the fiscal gap to a still enormous 13 
percent of Gnp (Table 23). 

This was the background that led the finance minister, 
clearly representing the government's attitude, to reject the 
BOI's persistent proposals to let it implement a meaningful 
restrictive monetary policy during that crucial takeoff period, 
1970 through October 1973, of the Great Inflation. The simul- 
taneous rising (Vietnam) inflation in the U.S. and similar de- 
velopments in western European countries involving inflation 
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rates of 5-10 percent, only served to support the Treasury in 
its running argument with the Bot on the adoption of restric- 
tive moves. It maintained that the rising pattern of the price 
level reflected mainly the rising costs of imports, and that 
Israel’s 11-12 percent inflation of 1970-72 was thus not out of 
line with developments in the world economy. The leap to the 
22 percent inflation rate of the three prewar quarters of 1973 
was, like the war, clearly not expected by the political com- 
munity. Whether having expected that price explosion, the 
ruling political forces would have avoided the sterilization of 
monetary policy they effectively imposed in 1970, or would 
at least not have implemented the expansionary welfare state 
policy that added three percentage points of GNP to the gov- 
ernment deficit by 1973, is anybody’s guess. 


The 1985 Economic Stabilization Policy 

THE ISSUES AND THE PROGRAM. It took nine months af- 
ter its inauguration before the national unity government 
tackled inflation with a comprehensive plan. The priority it 
gave Lebanon, and other foreign policy issues involving life 
and death, is understandable. However, it was obvious that 
withdrawal from Lebanon would contribute to the solution 
of the economic dilemma, since it would allow a substantial 
reduction of defense expenditures. Instead, the government 
worked out with the Histadrut, representing workers, and 
the Israel Manufacturers Association, representing the man- 
ufacturing industry and business in general, a series of three- 
month package deals freezing prices, wages, and taxes. These 
did not commit the government to freeze the real rate of ex- 
change, leaving it free to raise the nominal rate by an amount 
higher than the expected rate of price inflation, generating a 
“cost push” effect. 

In any case, these deals — there were three of them - be- 
tween October 1983 and June 1984 failed dismally. They re- 
duced inflation rates somewhat for the first month of each of 
the three periods, but these rose soon afterwards. The infla- 
tion rate of about 20 percent per month in April 1985, implying 
an annual rate of 850 percent, on the verge of hyperinflation, 
suggested the inevitable demise of the package deals exer- 
cise, pegged among other things to price linkage techniques 
that had been developed and even extended into the tax sys- 
tem through the early 1980s. In 1982 the price linkage device 
still allowed an increase of real wages, but it failed to do so in 
1983. Similarly, the dynamics of triple-digit inflation rates had 
been rapidly eroding tax revenues too. The labor unions and 
the government understood by that time that the protective 
shield against inflation that the price linkage technique had 
provided for a decade had been shredded to pieces. Produc- 
tion and commercial businesses lost their bearings as rapid 
changes in relative prices resulting from accelerating inflation 
made it impossible to calculate price-cost relationships real- 
istically. This of course affected profitability and calculations 
of resource allocation. 

By mid-1985, it was clear that only a comprehensive re- 
form, whose implementation would require toil and tears, and 
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whose success would be visible only after a longish interval, 
could make the difference. The immediate goal of such a pro- 
gram would be twofold: (1) to rapidly reduce inflation rates to 
10-20 percent per annum; and (2) to reduce the deficit on the 
current account of the balance of payments to a sustainable 
level. The rock-bottom base of such a program required get- 
ting the fiscal domain of the economy into reasonable shape. 
The condition for success was accordingly the immediate elim- 
ination of the budget deficit, which in 1984 was more than 14 
percent of Gnp and by June 1985 was running at the same level. 
In view of the already very high tax rates, which were a heavy 
burden on those paying the full rates but which also provided 
numerous loopholes to businesses and household entities be- 
longing to one group or another, it was clear that raising taxes 
was not a meaningful option for the purpose. 

The only means that could promise a major and imme- 
diate reduction of the deficit was therefore on the expendi- 
ture side of the equation. The pF withdrawal from Lebanon 
that was gradually implemented in 1985 offered significant 
and genuine savings. But the main channel for an immedi- 
ate reduction of expenditures was provided by a single item: 
government subsidies to essentials, mainly domestically pro- 
duced food items, which involved by that time an expenditure 
flow of almost six percent of GNP. More than two thirds of the 
subsidies were eliminated at once, thus reducing the deficit 
by about four percent of GNP, on the morning of July 1, 1985. 
The remaining subsidies were to be eliminated over the fol- 
lowing six months. 

The immediate direct consequence of that move, appar- 
ent only on August 15 when the consumer price index for July 
was published, was a 27.5 percent price leap. Thus the elimina- 
tion of subsidies seemed to be another step in the inflation- 
ary pattern, but it was actually exactly the opposite. It did, 
however, have an immediate adverse affect on labor, since in 
one go it reduced real wages and severed the automatic wage- 
price linkage, a structural feature of Israel’s labor market since 
1943, when it was introduced by the Mandatory authorities. 
An agreement with the Histadrut annulling the automatic 
monthly cost-of-living adjustments was part of the labor mar- 
ket component of the 1985 stabilization program. 

The actual steps toward reducing the budget deficit were 
preceded by an important amendment to the 1954 Bank of 
Israel Law. This amendment, known popularly as the “No 
Printing Law,” forbid the Bo1 from granting credit to the gov- 
ernment, which meant that the government would be un- 
able to proceed as before and even out its annual cash flow 
by “printing money.” This seemingly technical legal device 
served as the foundation of later fiscal policy, and as the con- 
trol lever for monetary policy. Its passage was a condition 
set by the USS. for a special stabilization grant of $1.5 billion, 
about 1.5 percent of GNP. This inflow, and an increased flow of 
contributions from world Jewish communities, on top of the 
reduction of subsidies and defense spending, resulted in an 
immediate hefty reduction of the budget deficit on the order 
of 9-10 percent of national product. 
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The achievement of the second goal of the policy, the 
rapid improvement in the balance of payments, posed a di- 
lemma for the government. An improvement in the balance 
of payments required of course a significant devaluation - a 
significantly higher price for foreign exchange, and therefore 
for imports, in real terms - and the prevention of the erosion 
of the new rate in the longer run. This would lower the cost 
of exports and improve the profitability of the export trade, as 
well as of import-competing domestic products, but the rise 
in the prices of imports was inconsistent, from the point of 
view of the man in the street, with the promised all-out fight 
against inflation. Indeed, the roughly 31 percent devaluation of 
the currency that was part of the initial implementation of the 
stabilization policy on July 1, 1985, contributed significantly to 
the 27.5 percent rise in prices of that month. This increase was 
indeed more than expected by the Treasury and the planning 
committee, and also by the Histadrut, which had agreed to 
the elimination of the price-wage linkage in return for a per- 
manent future compensation agreement. The agreed rate of 
compensation in real terms thus turned out to be lower than 
the rise of prices in July alone; price increases later on reduced 
real wages even further. 

To face and overcome the apparent, though not actual, 
inconsistency of a major increase in the price level with an 
inflation-reduction program, the program included a highly 
publicized so-called “nominal anchor.” This was the devalued 
nominal exchange rate, set at 1.5 New Israeli Shekels (Nrs) to 
the dollar (New Shekels had replaced old shekels as part of 
the devaluation). The government committed itself to main- 
tain that rate as long as nominal wages did not rise above a 
prescribed and tightly set limit. Accordingly, foreign currency 
for current account transactions - for imports and even for 
foreign travel - would be made available on demand to all 
and sundry at that nominal fixed exchange rate. Exporters 
and transmitters of funds on unilateral transfers and capital 
accounts would receive the same exchange rate. This meant 
the elimination of the multiple exchange-rate system that had 
been maintained for decades. 

The transparency of this commitment was assured by the 
fact that foreign currency transactions could be made every 
day, six days a week. The long-term credibility of the commit- 
ment was based on the significant monetary reserves at the 
BOI, and even more on the support of the U.S. government 
for the stabilization policy, underlined by its commitment to 
grant Israel $1.5 billion within two years. The first part of that 
sum was made available immediately at the inauguration of 
the program. Furthermore, importers, other businesses, and 
households had accumulated substantial stocks before the ex- 
pected inauguration of the program, which everybody knew 
would involve a devaluation; this amounted to implicit help 
for the maintenance of these commitments. 

The novelty of the stabilization program was symbol- 
ized by the notions introduced into the economic and politi- 
cal vocabulary at that time - transparency and credibility. The 
success of the program was tightly pegged to the credibility 
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of the government’s commitment, which could be gauged by 
the daily information on the rate of exchange. The fact that 
this information was publicly available every day was accord- 
ingly of great significance. To satisfy the political needs of 
the Histadrut and some of its vocal supporters in the govern- 
ment, a freeze on prices was declared and some taxes slightly 
raised at the advent of the policy. Yet no control system to en- 
force the price ceiling was set up beyond the usual very slow- 
working sanction of a legal proceeding against violations of 
the price freeze. 

Yet a highly restrictive economic mechanism to hold the 
line on prices was immediately put into effect: monetary pol- 
icy, to be run by the Bol. It was resurrected now after having 
been put in cold storage in 1970 (see above, The Sterilization 
of Monetary Policy). The effective freedom given to the central 
bank to engage in a restrictive monetary policy was not stated 
openly in the document summarizing the measures required 
by the stabilization policy (approved in a night session of the 
government on June 30-July 1, 1985). The only reference to 
the monetary dimension spelled out in that document was to 
bank credit: during the first month of the program, the nom- 
inal volume of bank credit was to grow at a rate lower by 10 
percent than the price rise during that month. And this vol- 
ume (i.e., the volume of bank credit on August 1) would be 
frozen as a nominal quota to serve as the credit ceiling for the 
next three months. 

It was understood that the two quantitative instruments 
available to the Bor - the legal minimum reserve ratio and the 
credit quota mentioned explicitly in the program document - 
would affect interest rates, pushing them upward. Since this 
development was a condition of success, the BOI was not re- 
quired to prevent it. The freedom of action granted to the BOI 
in the money market gave it the ability to raise interest rates 
to as high as the traffic would bear. 


PERSEVERANCE IN IMPLEMENTATION. A well-known im- 
mediate post-devaluation effect is the reflow of money that 
had been “parked” temporarily abroad in expectation of the 
devaluation. When this parked money flowed back to Israel in 
1985, it generated a very high liquidity in the banking system 
and in the economy in general. Thus, though nominal interest 
rates were raised, these did not square with the actual leap of 
the price level by 27.5 percent in July, which was higher than 
had been expected. This meant that the real interest rate in July 
may even have been negative, since the banks estimated the 
probable price hike within a range of 17-20 percent at most. 
This changed quickly from August on, however, as the 
BOI raised the required minimum reserve ratios three times 
in July, with a fourth and last rise to 50 percent on August 1. 
Simultaneously, it raised its monetary loan (discount win- 
dow) rate forcing bank lending rates upward for overdraft 
facilities. These averaged almost 97 percent in real terms in 
the first quarter after the inauguration of the stabilization 
policy, and were even higher - 118 percent - in the next, the 
last quarter of 1985. The average real interest rate for all bank 
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credit was 12 percent in July-September 1985 and 15 percent 
in October-December. These rates were allowed to decline 
substantially in 1986 and 1987, as the success of the stabiliza- 
tion policy became apparent, but were still maintained within 
a relatively high range. The post-stabilization policy positive 
real interest feature of commercial bank credit, representing 
the tight environment of the money market as a whole, was 
accordingly the real negation of the money-market dimen- 
sion of the economy before 1985, and particularly since 1970. 
During this period, zero and even negative real interest rates 
on bank credit were the effective rule. 

To close the loop of the stabilization program, an agree- 
ment on income policy was reached several days after the 
opening move of July 1. The automatic wage-price linkage 
would be scrapped, and nominal wages would be adjusted 
upward with a lag, at a rate significantly lower than the initial 
(unknown at the time) July price shock. In the wake of the 
nominal permanent upward adjustment of wages, a freeze 
of three months would follow before negotiations on a new 
cost-of-living contract were to start. The immediate result of 
this three-party agreement was a substantial cut in real wages. 
It involved an immediate cut of 14 percent in the real wages 
of civil servants, and about seven percent for employees in 
the business sector. The real wage level in the business sec- 
tor was restored only after more than a year, toward the end 
of 1986. Three years were required, through 1988, before the 
real wage level in the public sector was restored to its 1984 
level. This development offered highly welcome support for 
the necessary reduction of government expenditure and thus 
of the deficit, the prerequisite for getting inflation down and 
improving the balance of payments - the twin goals of the 
program. 

The rise in the price level in July 1985 was expected, 
though not its exact rate. Though apparently inconsistent with 
the inflation reduction goal, it actually served this goal with 
the implementation of the other components of the program, 
leading to a declining pattern of inflation in the somewhat 
longer term. This first manifested itself in the August 1985 
price index, which rose by only 3.9 percent compared with 
the 27.5 percent of June, and the 15-19 percent range in the 
two first quarters of 1985. But there had been such monthly 
ups and downs, and this rate was not identified at the time as 
an omen of success. 

The political community, usually focused on the short 
term, and some of the planning committee were hoping 
against hope that the inflation target of 15-20 percent annu- 
ally (one to two percent monthly) would be reached within 
three to four months. In the event it was about seven to eight 
months. By mid-January 1986 when the December price fig- 
ures appeared, they indicated that price inflation in the last 
quarter of 1985, the second quarter since inauguration of the 
stabilization policy, was at a monthly average of 2.2 percent (an 
annual rate of close to 30 percent). It was still off the (officially 
undeclared) target, and far above inflation rates in the indus- 
trialized countries, but it registered as a success in Israeli pub- 
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lic opinion. It still required the maintenance of stringencies 
through 1986, a year in which the 1985 price and wage freezes 
were repealed. An average inflation rate of somewhat less than 
20 percent was reached in 1986 and maintained through 1989 
(Table 36), and there was a major improvement of the goods 
and services account — by the end of 1985, and in 1986 as well, 
the dollar deficit was down by more than 50 and 20 percent 
respectively (Table 31) — so it could be said that the twin goals 
of the stabilization policy had clearly been met. The goods and 
services deficit in 1985, which was less than half that of 1980 
and allowed the current account of the balance of payments to 
move into surplus for the first time in the state’s history, was 
in a sense the epitome of that success. 

This performance on inflation and the balance of pay- 
ments was accomplished with a temporary small increase of 
unemployment, to 7.1 percent in 1986 from 6.7 percent in 1985. 
The employment constraint - the requirement to minimize 
the employment effects of the restrictive moves required to 
implement the stabilization policy — was thus met even in the 
first stage of the program. With unemployment down to 6.1 
and 6.4 percent in 1987 and 1988 respectively, the economy 
was clearly operating on the threshold of full employment, 
with a robust balance of payments and inflation down to an 
annual rate of 15-20 percent. This meant that the mission to 
restore economic stability seemed to have been successfully 
completed by around 1988. 


MAJOR FISCAL AND MONETARY RESTRAINT. This in any 
case was the sense of the country, as macroeconomic activity 
yielded to the highly restrictive measures of fiscal and par- 
ticularly monetary policy, the major instruments of the sta- 
bilization policy. This policy, particularly its monetary policy 
component, changed the rules of the economic game, affect- 
ing households and business, the latter in particular. The fis- 
cal discipline imposed by the stabilization policy showed re- 
sults almost immediately. By the fourth quarter of 1985, only 
six months after the policy went into effect, the budget was in 
the black. The surplus of one percent of GNP for the full fis- 
cal year 1985 (Table 33), compared to the deficit of more than 
14 percent in 1984 and an average deficit of more than 12 per- 
cent for 1980-84 represented a revolution. Indeed, in the two 
decades through 2004, the budget deficit effectively never ex- 
ceeded five percent, and on average was in the range of two 
to three percent of GNP. 

On the whole the Treasury kept aloof from the Bank of 
Israel's efforts to rein in the monetary and financial markets, a 
departure from its behavior before 1985. At most the minister 
himself, or usually one of his lieutenants, would make a critical 
comment on the “high” interest rate set by the central bank, 
even though the Bot Law, which aside from the “no printing” 
amendment of 1985, had not been changed, granted the gov- 
ernment veto power with regard to the instruments used by 
the Bor to determine its interest rates. 

The revolution in monetary policy and its impact on the 
macroeconomy started on the very day the stabilization policy 
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was inaugurated. Its highly restrictive impact showed in the 
towering real interest rates on overdraft facilities, which rose to 
nearly 300 percent annually in the first quarter the policy was 
in effect. These sky-high real interest rates were reduced in the 
following quarter and after. The approximately 20 percent per 
annum real interest rate on overdrafts which was still in force 
after 18 months of the stabilization policy, in the last quarter 
of 1986, underline the vigor with which monetary policy had 
been employed to support the disinflation effort. These very 
high interest rates for overdrafts, which admittedly involved 
only a small portion of the volume of commercial bank credit 
(and which for more than a decade through 1985 had been 
in the negative to zero range), raised the average cost of to- 
tal bank credit to positive real rates. These were in the three 
to four percent range by the end of 1986 and had been much 
higher late in 1985. 

During the period of accelerating inflation, businesses 
had accumulated large amounts of stock, a highly profitable 
operation as inflation continued to rise. The very high interest 
rates in the last quarter of 1985 forced them to liquidate these 
stocks. This liquidation began in the last quarter of 1985, as 
more and more major store chains started “sales” campaigns. 
It was this development that finally broke the back of infla- 
tion. Maintenance of high real interest rates during the stabi- 
lization effort, which were lowered as inflation declined to the 
15-20 percent range, was the guiding principle of the Bor in 
the 1990s. This led on several occasions to criticism from the 
political community and business leaders, in the production 
branches especially. Yet on the whole, despite public opinion 
and political criticism, the Bo1 stuck to its guns and proceeded 
with its stringent policy. 

The implementation of this policy required, however, the 
creation of instruments for manipulating the money and capi- 
tal markets. The Bor began late in 1985, introducing a novel 
instrument, the monetary loan, auctioned to the banking sys- 
tem weekly. Its effectiveness depended, of course, on demand 
for reserves by the banking system, and thus ultimately on de- 
mand for credit by its customers. Initially the Bo1 encouraged 
the need of the banks for reserves by drastically raising reserve 
ratios, which it could do freely thanks to the hands-off policy 
followed by the Treasury. Thus, within one month, July 1985, 
the Bot raised the reserve requirements for commercial banks 
two times, from 35 percent at the end of June to 50 percent on 
August 1. Demand for bank reserves got another upward push 
from the major increase in prices in July. 

Another turn of the screw that forced the commercial 
banks to look for money to bolster their reserves was the 
campaign launched by the Bot, with silent support from the 
Treasury, to eliminate entirely within three years the highly 
subsidized so-called “directed credit.” During the “lost decade” 
this involved at least 30-35 percent of total credit accommo- 
dated by the banking system. The simultaneous reduction by 
the Treasury of long-term business and household “develop- 
ment budget” credit backed by government deposits with the 
banking system served the same purpose. 
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To establish the Bor interest rate as “the controlling de- 
vice of the interest rate structure of the economy,’ the central 
bank needed flexible instruments in the money market. The 
Treasury, which in 1985 and 1986 was focusing on the stabi- 
lization policy, agreed to renew the Makam contract of 1966 
with the Bot. It had been frozen effectively in the early 1970s, 
as the Treasury in those days refused adamantly to sanction 
an increase in the discount rate at which these certificates 
were sold, which the double-digit inflation rate of these years 
called for. This had neutralized the relevance of monetary 
policy as a macroeconomic control mechanism for 15 years 
through 198s. 

Under this contract the Bor was allocated a quota of 
Makam bonds, which it could use at will, setting the dis- 
count rate at issue according to its reading of the state of the 
markets. To strengthen its grip on the market and reduce its 
dependence on the attitude of the political community rep- 
resented by the government, the Bor with at least no formal 
protest by the Treasury, introduced the monetary loan, men- 
tioned above. In response to the banks’ demands, Bo1 would 
accommodate them by offering “monetary loan” credits to bol- 
ster their reserves. The loans were auctioned at a competitive 
weekly bidding, thus setting the discount rate for that week. 
The monetary loan instrument increased the clout of the BoI 
in managing monetary policy since it was not constrained 
by a Treasury quota, as it was for Makam bonds. By varying 
the size of the weekly auctions according to its judgment, the 
BOI could manipulate the discount rates for these assets. If 
the state of the economy - the inflation rate in particular, the 
rate of exchange, and sometimes also the general level of ac- 
tivity - required restriction, the Bo1 would reduce the quan- 
tity offered at auction, which would push the rate upward. If 
an expansionary move were warranted, it would increase the 
size of the loan. 

Armed with these two instruments, the Makam bond 
(not fully in its control) and the monetary loan, Bo1 began 
to intervene in the money market in 1986. The outstanding 
balances of Makam bonds and the monetary loan in 1987 in- 
dicated that by that time its intervention was quite forceful. 
Hence by 1987 at the latest the Bo1’s interest rate, set for ev- 
ery forthcoming month on the last Monday of the previous 
month, became headline news. It was the basis for the setting 
of the debit and credit interest rates by the banking system, the 
cornerstone of the interest rate structure of the economy. 


Resurrection of Growth and Restructuring 

STABILIZATION AND SLOWDOWN. The shakeup prompted 
by the stabilization policy was, of course, not confined to stop- 
ping the onslaught of inflation and reducing of the balance- 
of-payments deficit. The immediate reduction of inflation to 
annual rates of 15-20 percent from close to hyperinflationary 
levels within the short period of six to eight months, and the 
prospects for continuing this pattern thereafter, which by mid- 
1986 seemed excellent, suggested that a revolutionary change 
in the rules of the game had occurred. This was underlined by 
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the dramatic change in the cost of money; real interest rates, 
which rose sky-high as the stabilization policy went into ef- 
fect, were reduced. Yet still the average real interest rate on 
commercial bank credit between 1986 and 1989 was somewhat 
above 10 percent; for the 15-year period through July 1985 these 
rates were at best close to zero. For many major manufactur- 
ing enterprises and for the farming entities with large quotas 
of subsidized credit, these rates were negative during the en- 
tire period through 1985. 

Economic activity was sustained with little rise in unem- 
ployment in 1986, and unemployment rates in the two suc- 
ceeding years were lower than in 1985 (Table 29). National 
product in the 1985-89 interval grew at an average rate of 
4.4 percent, a whole percentage point more than the average 
rate in the last decade. Investment was revived meaningfully 
after its drastic decline in 1984 and 1985, and private con- 
sumption expenditure bloomed. The stabilization policy, the 
model for a number of similar policies instituted at about the 
same time in South America, was soon hailed as a success in 
view of its rapid salutary effects on inflation and the balance 
of payments. 

A shakeup nevertheless occurred in 1989 in the wake of 
the collapse of several major firms. These enterprises were 
mainly, though not exclusively, components of the so-called 
Histadrut Production Group, created and run by the labor 
federation for several decades, which had benefited from sig- 
nificant “development budget” credits and commercial bank 
“directed credits.” As interest rose on the directed credits, both 
the cash flow and the profit margins of these firms collapsed, 
putting them under severe strain. The reduction of the flow 
of “development budget” credits imposed a similar strain on 
firms benefiting from those. Business entities in the farming 
sector were subjected to similar strains. The financial squeeze 
imposed from mid-1985 onward led ultimately in 1989 to 
bankruptcies across the board, and to a significant economic 
slowdown involving a leap of unemployment to almost nine 
percent and an absolute decline of investment (Table 29). This 
component of aggregate demand, usually a leading indicator 
of the economic cycle, was already slumping by 1988; it thus 
predicted the downturn of activity. 

The slow growth of national product, only 1.4 percent 
in 1989, was frustrating, and business Gpp did even worse 
soon after. These developments were seen as a clear omen of 
a drawn-out slowdown, generated by the highly restrictive 
fiscal and monetary policies, by that time in place for more 
than three years. With a real interest rate of about 12 percent 
on overdraft facilities in 1989 (Table 35), and a similar, though 
somewhat lower, 10 percent average rate on total bank credit, 
the immediate future seemed quite bleak to entrepreneurs in 
the summer months of that year. The Treasury, which ran a 
low fiscal deficit, and the Bot, which ran a tight shop, consid- 
ered that slowdown as the inevitable price which had still to 
be paid to maintain the low inflation rate which only a few 
years earlier was verging on hyperinflation. By the autumn of 
1989, therefore, the immediate future did not seem bright at all 
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either to the man in the street or the man in the government 
ministry (whether political or administrative), and inevitably 
not to the entrepreneur in the business sector. 


PROSPERITY FOLLOWING THE SECOND MASS ALIYAH. 
Comparison of the main economic indicators - national prod- 
uct, investment, private consumption, and employment - in 
1989 and 1990 might suggest that a magician’s wand had 
changed the economic scene at once. The 1.4 percent national 
product growth rate of 1989 was replaced by an approximately 
seven percent rate in 1990. Investment, which had declined 
in 1989, leapt 25 percent in 1990; employment grew three per- 
cent. Indicators across the board, excluding the unemploy- 
ment rate, were on the rise. 

The magician’s wand that abruptly cut off the declining 
trend, and improved the mood all over, was the unexpected 
turn of events in the Soviet Union; its collapse generated the 
second mass immigration to Israel of the 1990s. The almost 
200,000 immigrants who arrived in Israel in each of the years 
1990 and 1991 set the pattern for the forthcoming decade, in 
which more than one million arrived. By the end of this de- 
cade, the flow had added more than 25 percent to the Jewish 
population, and almost 20 percent to the total population of 
the country. 

It was undoubtedly investment that restarted the growth 
of the economy. With roofs overhead the first necessity for the 
new immigrants, public sector housing was initiated by the 
government and financed by the budget. Initially it absorbed 
the major share of resources poured into capital formation. 
The production branches which in 1989 had excess capacity, 
and which were to absorb the rapidly expanding labor force, 
came later. Farming was of minor relevance at best; though 
employment in that branch improved somewhat in the 1990s, 
its total employment in 2004 was lower in absolute terms than 
two decades previously, in 1985. And in any case, the labor ab- 
sorbed in farming in these decades was unskilled and poorly 
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trained, mostly foreign workers from Third World countries. 
The new immigrants, and the domestically highly educated 
newcomers to the labor force, were therefore not candidates 
for low-level farm employment. 

The growing labor force was accordingly absorbed mainly 
into manufacturing, including high-tech lines that had been 
emerging in the late 1980s, in the wake of the personal com- 
puter revolution. These followed the path that was blazed by 
the growth of Silicon Valley. Figures for employment in man- 
ufacturing, which grew by almost 20 percent in the 1990s, 
underline this feature (Table 39). Trade and services too ex- 
panded vigorously; employment in these areas grew by almost 
130 percent in the 1990s. This meant that in the last decade 
of the 20" century and the early years of the 21", when the 
economy began growing again, there was a far-reaching inter- 
sectoral and interbranch restructuring. Agriculture, which in 
1990 still claimed more than four percent of total employment 
and contributed more than 3.3 percent of GNP, was down to 
the minuscule requirement of about two percent of the labor 
force, and contributed a mere 1.5 percent of GNP. The relative 
standing of manufacturing declined somewhat as well. Em- 
ployment in manufacturing declined from about 22 percent 
of the total in 1992 to 18 percent in 2000, and a similar de- 
cline of its comparative contribution to national product oc- 
curred. Nevertheless, it remained the leading unique sector, 
whose performance set the pace of the economy. The public 
sector and “other” service sector expanded both in terms of 
their employment ratios and their contributions to national 
product (Table 27). 

Yet the most significant restructuring occurred within 
branches: following the worldwide pattern, in farming (see 
above, The Changing Status of Agriculture) and in manufac- 
turing, whose restructuring had a profound effect on the pat- 
tern and performance of the economy as a whole (Table 39; 
see also below, The Evolution of Manufacturing and the High- 
Tech System, 1973-2005). 




















Banking System Ratios (Percent) Two Major Banks Ratio? 
Automatic Employees/ 
Year Banking Employment Teller Machines Deposits/ Balance Sheet/ Total 
Corporations Offices 1970=100 (ATMs) GNP GNP Employment! Credits? Deposits? 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
1950 108 204 - - = = = - - 
1967 45 760 77 - 8.3 75.0 1.3 - - 
1970 42 812 100 - 10.5 89.5 1.5 - = 
1975 30 967 154 - 6.7 158.7 2.0 as - 
1980 30 1,099 226 214 45 279.5 2.6 a - 
1985 30 1,103 235 540 5.9 279.7 2.5 = - 
1990 29 1,038 212 587 8.1 163.7 2.1 = - 
2000 23 1,032 236 1,322 9.1 135.7 15 84.1 69.7 
2004 18 951 222 1,406 10.5 137.1 1.3 79.1 68.1 

Notes: 


1. Ratio of the number of employees in the banking system to total employees in the economy. 
2. Ratios to totals in the banking system of credits accommodated to the public by the two dominant banks, Bank Hapoalim and Bank Leumi. 
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Table 38. Selected Capital Market Indicators, 1960—2003' 

















Market Value of Securities Rates of Return Value of Capital Issues? 
1990=100 1979=100 Turnover? 1985=100 
Year 1990=100 
Government 
Bonds Shares Bonds Shares Shares Bonds Corporate Bonds 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
1960 - a - 150 - a - - 
1970 - a - 100 - a - - 
1974 - - - 81 - - = - 
1977 - = = 46 a - - - 
1979 os - 100.0 100 a: - ae a 
1980 - 81 107.7 163 - - - - 
1982 - - 189.6 437 - - - a 
1985 - - 92.1 149 27 100 100 100 
1990 100 100 109.2 208 100 912 328 511,739 
1995 133 298 110.2 343 140 1,297 541 ae 
2000 148 538 130.5 600 471 5,595 581 518,800 
2003 210 574 158.5 658 666 1,286 1,169 1,105,496 

Notes: 


1. At constant prices of 1979 (columns 3 and 4); 1990 (columns 1 and 2); and 1985 (columns 6, 7, and 8). 
2. At the Tel Aviv Stock Exchange. 
3. Net shares sold and net government and corporate bonds issued on the Tel Aviv Stock Exchange. 


Table 39. Traditional and High-Technology Branches in Manufacturing Industries: Production and Employment by Technological Intensity 
and Educational and Skill Levels of Employees, 1990-2004 








Wage Ratios 

Medium High- Medium Low- High 

Manufacturing High-Technology Technology Technology Elec- Skill Endowment Skilled / Educ. 

Year Industry Branches Branches Branches _—Low-Technology Textiles _ tronics ofLabor —_ Unskilled/ Others 
Higher 
Prod.' Employ.2 Prod. Employ. Prod. Employ. Prod. Employ. Prod. Employ. Prod.? Skilled Educ.’ 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 6 © (8) (9) — (10) (11) (12) (13) (14) (15) (16) 





Indices: 1990, 1994=100 























Percent of Total 

1990 75.4 85.5 100.0 100.0 

1994 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 129.0 170.6 

1995 108.4 103.8 107.1 102.1 103.7 102.9 115.3 108.3 106.0 102.1 134.7. 179.0 187 359 263 1.68 
2000 133.4 103.2 187.5 126.7 115.6 99.7 121.7 106.5 101.8 87.9 124.5 332.00 254 438 2.38 1.75 
2003 1240 93.9 169.2 117.5 109.5 89.7 119.9 100.1 962 81.2 111.2 2290 286 469 2.37 1.87 
2004 132.5 95.0 1946 122.8 109.8 87.8 123.9 100.1 983 81.7 102.3 278.0 

Notes: 


1. Columns 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, and 12 refer to production in the relevant branches. 

2. Columns 2, 4, 6, 8, and 10 refer to employment in each branch. 

3. Employment in textiles in 2004 was down to 63 percent of the number employed in 1990; employment in electronics and telecommunications equipment was 78 percent 
higher in 2004 than in 1990. 

4. Workers with 13 years and more of schooling. 


In spite of the slowdown of 2001-03, the 15 years through 
2005, which began as the first wave of the new mass aliyah ar- 
rived in Israel, was on the whole an era of substantial growth. 
The stabilization policy of 1985-89, which had succeeded in 
pulling Israel from the quagmire of (almost) hyperinflation- 
cum-stagnation and a hopeless foreign payments position, 
prepared the infrastructure for the revival generated by the 
unexpected flow of immigrants. The GNP grew at an annual 
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rate of 4.2 percent, one percentage point higher than the an- 
nual average during the lost decade; this meant that by 2005 
Israel’s GNP was almost two times greater than in 1989. The 
most significant feature of this growth, however, was that the 
engine powering the economy was the business sector. Its 
annual average growth rate, in terms of its product, was five 
percent, which meant that business product grew by 2.2 times 
during these years. This also indicated that the process had 
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been eroding the traditional role of the public sector in the 
production dimension of the economy. 

This growth performance was led by a major upturn of in- 
vestment through the decade ending in 2000. After a hiatus in 
2001-03, resulting from the global, and Israeli, downturn of the 
high-tech led business cycle, investment levels turned upward 
again, pushing beyond their peak of 2000. Thus, by 2004-05 
the nonhousing capital stock of the economy was about 2.4 
times greater than in 1989. The labor force and employment 
grew at similar rates through the 1990s. In the wake of the re- 
cession through 2003, employment growth lagged by about 
four percent compared to the expansion of the labor force; 
this lag was almost eliminated by 2005, as the level of activity 
revived. Thus, both were about 70 percent greater by 2004-05 
than at the advent of the mass immigration of the 1990s. 

With the nonhousing capital stock increasing by 140 
percent during the same period, this means that capital in- 
tensity in production measured by capital-labor ratios rose 
substantially by about 40 percent during the 15-16 year pe- 
riod through 2004-05. This of course was another significant 
feature of the period, which had been reducing the demand 
for unskilled labor. But correspondingly, the treading of the 
economy along this path meant rising factor productivity (Ta- 
ble 29) and thus rising per capita product; this grew by almost 
one quarter during that period, allowing significantly rising 
living standards. In terms of private per capita consumption 
expenditures, average living standards increased by 45 per- 
cent during that period. 

The resources for that highly significant performance 
by an economy continuously absorbing immigration, which 
increased population by 20 percent, were not provided only 
by the growth in production. They also came from a small 
decrease in public sector consumption expenditures. This 
saving shows clearly in significantly lower per capita public 
sector consumption expenditures in 2004 than in 1989, and 
reflects a decline in the defense budget in absolute terms, and 
particularly in relative terms as a ratio of Gpp (Table 28). This 
reduction in defense spending was implemented even though 
for most of that time, between 1988 and 2004, the mass resis- 
tance of Palestinians in two Intifadas, and the unstable politi- 
cal equilibrium in the Middle East that involved two wars in 
Iraq, still required a major defense budget. 

The declining pattern of defense expenditures from 13.5 
percent of GNP in 1989 to about eight percent from 1995 
through 2003 (Table 30) indeed made a difference. Yet even 
these much lower requirements were three to four times 
higher in terms of GNP ratios than those typical of the indus- 
trialized Western European countries, and were even greater 
than those of the United States. Thus, though an average 
growth rate of cpp in the range of 4.3 percent annually in the 
15 years through 2005 is seemingly quite reasonable, Israel’s 
comparative level of per capita product declined. By the mid- 
1990s it was already close to 60 percent of that of the U.S. and 
around 70 percent of the average for the European commu- 
nity, the standard of measurement for the Israeli populace. 
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These ratios were somewhat lower by the end of the following 
decade. One of the reasons for this disappointing pattern was 
clearly the defense burden imposed on the productive perfor- 
mance of the economy, and the other was of course the much 
more rapid population growth than that of the western and 
northern European countries in particular. 


GROWTH AND INCOME DISTRIBUTION. Another feature 
retarding the growth of national product in this period was 
the initially low and even decreasing rates of participation in 
the labor force. This was due to socioeconomic developments 
encouraged by the growing political clout of the extreme Or- 
thodox sector of the Jewish community, and to the still pre- 
industrial social features of Arab Muslim communities, which 
involve comparatively rapid demographic expansion. These 
two groups share a common feature - they have large fami- 
lies. This means that by definition, the participation rates of 
their members in the labor force are lower; female employ- 
ment is quite limited and children, who of course affect the 
average level of per capita product, do not participate in the 
labor force at all. 

Related aspects that reduced significantly the participa- 
tion of Orthodox Jewish males in the labor force, and thus in 
income-generating employment, were the considerable in- 
crease in child allowances and the much more generous pub- 
lic sector contributions to financing yeshivot. Yeshivot pay is 
low but meaningful for the students who make Torah study 
their life’s occupation, thereby keeping them out of the labor 
force for life, and reducing the contribution of their com- 
munity to national product. The expanding funding of both 
large-scale child allowances, linked to the number of children 
in a family and rising significantly with each successive child, 
and the yeshivot and their students, had of course implications 
on welfare state spending and thus on public finance. It also 
negatively affected income distribution. Whatever the level 
of social security allowances, and it was a heavy and rapidly 
growing fiscal burden, a growing number of families in which 
males avoided the labor force altogether were not experienc- 
ing rising real family income. 

Economic growth in the 1990s was linked to the high- 
tech production sector, and capital investment and employ- 
ment in this sector mushroomed, generating a rapidly increas- 
ing demand for highly skilled, and highly paid, workers. This 
demand, and the decline of low-technology industries such 
as textiles, which had to compete with growing imports from 
Third World countries, depressed relatively, as they did in all 
industrialized countries, the wages and incomes of low-skilled 
workers. In business sector employment, though not in pub- 
lic sector employment, the demand for low-skilled employees 
even declined. The pressure on both the level and the terms of 
employment of low-skilled workers was increased from 1990 
onward. This was also due to the shortsighted policy of gov- 
ernment, which relented to the pressure of entrepreneurs in 
farming and the building industry in particular, to allow the 
employment of foreign workers on a temporary (visa) basis, 
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as substitutes for Palestinian workers, whose employment in- 
creased rapidly from the 1970s, but from 1988 onwards were 
increasingly excluded from the Israeli labor market due to 
security considerations. At the all-time high, around 1987, 
Palestinian workers accounted for about seven percent of the 
total employment in the Israeli economy. At the record high, 
in the highly prosperous year 2000, the share of non-Israelis 
employed in the Israeli economy was 12 percent, of whom 
only one third were Palestinians, and the balance legal and 
illegal foreign workers. This of course means that the share of 
non-Israelis employed in low-skilled work was much higher, 
probably 30-35 percent. 

This onslaught of foreign workers inevitably generated 
a significant pressure on the wage rates of low-skilled Israeli 
workers. Data on pretax and pre-transfer payments (mostly 
social security benefits) for the late 1990s thus indicate a sig- 
nificantly growing dispersion of wage income of the Israeli 
employees. The steeply rising income tax rates, which exclude 
about half of all employees from income taxes altogether, 
helped to reduce significantly the post-tax and transfer pay- 
ments gap between the high-wage employees and the unskilled 
low-wage employees. Transfer payments, particularly the ris- 
ing, generous child allowances and the so-called guaranteed 
income benefits paid to low-income families, were the instru- 
ments used for that purpose. These increased National Insur- 
ance Institute benefits threefold in terms of their ratio to GNP 
between 1989 and 2000, and thus more than that in real terms; 
they reduced further disposable income inequality. 

‘Thus, the post-tax, post-transfer payments income dis- 
tribution inequality grew somewhat over the period of the 15 
years in which growth provided for an increase of average per 
capita Gpp by more than 25 percent, close to 1.5 percent annu- 
ally. The rising inequality in disposable incomes was contained 
due to the highly progressive income tax structure, which ex- 
cluded about half the wage-earning population from income 
tax liability in the first place, and the expanding transfer pay- 
ment policy pursued by the five governments running the 
country during that period. 


THE DECLINING ROLE OF GOVERNMENT AND THE FADING 
OF DIRIGISME. ‘This policy had of course an inevitable expan- 
sive effect on the scope of fiscal policy. In spite of that expan- 
sion, “smaller government” policy was, by and large, imple- 
mented through 1989, as the sine qua non of the disinflation 
policy. The inflation rate was indeed contained within the pre- 
scribed 15-20 percent annual rate through 1989, which meant 
that the preliminary goal of the policy was reached (Table 35). 
This applies even more to its twin goal, reducing the balance- 
of-payments deficit; the balance of payments was in surplus 
on current account from 1985 through 1990, a development 
unheard of for almost four decades since independence (Ta- 
ble 31). This success on the foreign front put the economy on 
the threshold of a new economic era. 

Israel's rating in the international financial arena, and 
thus on the world capital market, has improved continuously 
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ever since. The apparent domestic political cost of this pol- 
icy was a tight lid on the size of the fiscal deficit; in the intro- 
ductory 1985-89 period, the public sector budget even had a 
small surplus, though in the last year of the period it ran an 
exceptionally large deficit of 5.4 percent of GNP (Table 33). 
This deficit was in contrast not only to the preceding budgets 
since 1985 but to the succeeding budgets for the next 15 years 
through 2005, and was due to the slowdown of that year that 
reduced tax revenues substantially. The tight fiscal ship man- 
dated by the stabilization policy was accordingly maintained 
with an approximately three percent average annual deficit, 
the range set by the 1994 Maastricht Convention as the stan- 
dard for members of the European Union. 

The low-deficit rule put Israeli governments during the 
two decades of 1985-2003 into a tightening corner. At a given 
structure of tax legislation, a reduction of the rate of inflation 
from very high to low rates improves the real tax revenue of 
the government (the Tanzi effect in reverse). This phenome- 
non indeed occurred in 1985; tax revenues increased at one go 
by more than six percentage points of GNP (Table 33), making 
an immense immediate difference to government finances at 
that crucial time. The withdrawal from Lebanon that began 
late in 1984, and the ongoing Iran-Iraq War of 1980-88, al- 
lowed a substantial cut in defense spending from close to 20 
percent of GDP in 1985 to about 14 percent in 1989. This sus- 
tained the effort to maintain fiscal discipline at the crucial first 
stages of the stabilization process (Table 30). The growth pro- 
cess, involving an annual average of six percent GNP growth 
between 1990 and 1995, while defense expenditures were ap- 
proximately stable in absolute terms, meant that the latter’s 
share of Gpp declined to the range of eight to nine percent, 
approximately where it remained through 2005. 

However, this release of resources from the defense bud- 
get was to a great extent absorbed by other public sector ex- 
penditures. The most significant of these were welfare state 
cash benefits, dominated by social security benefits; these in- 
creased in the two decades through 2004 by two percentage 
points, to 8.2 percent of cpp. With the corresponding cash 
benefits channeled to an absorption “basket” for new immi- 
grants and handicapped victims of Nazi persecution among 
others, total welfare state cash benefits were about 10 percent 
of Gpp in the early years of the 21“ century. Thus, from 1990 
on welfare state cash benefits rather than defense costs were 
the largest item of public sector expenditure. This huge order 
of magnitude in terms of production capacity is similar to 
that of the leading industrialized states, even though Israel’s 
per capita GNP was in the first decade of the 21* century only 
about 55-65 percent of that of these states. It also explains the 
permanent pressure on fiscal policy to maintain an even keel, 
in accordance with the Eu’s 1994 Maastricht Convention on 
fiscal conduct that Israeli governments have chosen to abide 
by, though of course it does not apply to Israel at all. 

This meant that public sector revenues had to be adapted 
to the rapidly rising requirements of the social security sys- 
tem. Moreover, the burden imposed on the revenue system 
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to assure the maintenance of the budget discipline was even 
greater than that imposed by rising social expenditures. This 
was due to the pattern of the flow of unilateral transfers from 
abroad received by public sector entities. In the two decades 
through 2005 these came from two sources: donations from 
world Jewish communities and a major annual grant from 
the U.S. government. The latter was fixed in terms of nomi- 
nal dollars and was the dominant component of the flow; it 
was 87 percent of the total in 1985, and 68 percent in 2004. 
It declined in nominal terms from 1990 onward, and much 
more in real terms. 

The Jewish component of that flow increased in nomi- 
nal terms by more than two times in these two decades, and 
by about 50 percent in real terms. But this did not compen- 
sate for the decline in the U.S. contribution to Israel’s public 
sector budget (Table 32). The real and relevant dimensions of 
these features are underlined by the pattern of relative con- 
tributions to revenue absorption displayed in Table 33. Uni- 
lateral transfers were about 29 percent of the total absorption 
by the public sector in 1985. These rose to 31 percent in 1994, 
supporting one of goals of the stabilization policy, the elimi- 
nation of the huge budget deficit. By 1989 the contribution of 
transfers to absorption was almost down to 16 percent, and in 
2004 to about seven percent. 

World Jewish donations and U.S. grants contributed only 
3.4 percent of GNP to the revenue flow of Israel’s public sector 
in 2004, compared to 21 percent in 1985. U.S. grants were 2.3 
percent and the contributions of world Jewry added approxi- 
mately another one percent. This drastic downward trend of 
revenue from foreign sources was perhaps the most important 
piece of news for foreign capital market operators. 

The long-run implications of that development were of 
course highly favorable, particularly the steep decrease of the 
dependence of Israel's fiscal stability on U.S. funding. But it 
inevitably shaped tax and revenue policy during these de- 
cades, since total expenditure in terms of Gpp neither could 
nor was intended to be reduced at the same rate at which the 
flow of U.S. grants, in real terms, was declining. This meant 
that Israel had to substitute tax revenue for the grants, so one 
of its defining features during that decade was still its tradi- 
tional “great government” aspect — a high-expenditure, high- 
tax economy. 

Expenditures and tax revenues as a share of Gpp indeed 
declined during these decades expenditures were almost 68 
percent and revenue 48 percent, respectively, of Gpp as the 
stabilization policy took effect. Though much lower in rela- 
tive terms 20 years later, expenditures crossed just under the 
benchmark of 50 percent of GDP in 2005, and tax revenue was 
in the 43 percent range; these ratios were still higher than the 
rates in most E.U. member states, and even more than those 
of North America. 

Prior to the 1990s Israel had a dirigiste economy. This pat- 
tern changed as the claims of the public sector on economic 
resources, though still very large, declined, so that by the turn 
of the century dirigisme could no longer be said to character- 
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ize the way the economy was run. The growing divorce from 
direct involvement of the government, as the representative 
of the political community, in the management of economic 
activity at the microeconomic level was initiated by the 1985 
stabilization policy, which effected a departure of the Treasury 
and the other economic ministries - the Trade and Industry, 
Agriculture, and Tourism in particular —- from day-to-day in- 
volvement in the monetary dimension of the economy. It in- 
volved not only the effective freeing of the Bank of Israel to 
determine interest rates and reserve requirements according 
to its own judgment, but dictated the neutral stance of the 
Treasury toward the abolition of “directed credit,” which in 
1985 was about 35 percent of outstanding commercial bank 
credit (50 percent in the farming community). This of course 
increased very significantly the leverage of the interest rate 
policy of the central bank, simultaneously eliminating the in- 
volvement of the government in the allocation of bank credit. 
This change, which occurred slowly but continuously over 
about four years through 1989, weaned businesses, including 
agricultural entities, off cheap subsidized credit. The transition 
was difficult and led among other things to the bankruptcy of 
firms that had been household names for more than a genera- 
tion. The change from a system of subsidized credit to high 
market interest rates imposed an especially heavy burden on 
the farming community, which had largely been financed 
by “directed credit” as part of the Zionist resettlement drive. 
many settlements, moshavim and kibbutzim, could not hope 
to repay their accumulated debt in the new economic circum- 
stances. All this was part of the redirection of the economy 
from its dirigiste tradition, and was implicit in the 1985 deci- 
sion to grant effective freedom to the central bank to manage 
monetary policy. 

The 1985 rules in the foreign exchange market, in par- 
ticular the setting of the dollar exchange rate as the nomi- 
nal anchor of the economic system, establishing a single ex- 
change rate for all transactions, constituted of course a major 
anti-dirigiste move even though this was not their immediate 
objective, which was to simplify the currency control system 
established by the British in 1939. This very simplification im- 
mediately reduced the involvement of the authorities in the 
micromanagement of foreign exchange. The success of the 
first stage of the stabilization policy, which reduced inflation 
to an annual range of 15-20 percent through 1994, led to the 
reduction of more layers of currency control, which among 
other things, led later to the elimination of income tax regu- 
lations discriminating between domestic and foreign invest- 
ments. This change was completed only after the turn of the 
century. It was the last vestige of currency control. 

A related process with a similar effect - the reduction 
of government involvement in the management of produc- 
tion - was the slow but determinate reduction of trade barri- 
ers that had been launched in the 1970s. Israel, as a member 
of the World Trade Organization (wTo), but especially after 
1970s-80s trade accords with the European Community and 
the U.S., persistently pursued a policy of slowly reducing pro- 
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tective import quotas and duties. This process was effectively 
completed by the late 1990s, reducing significantly the option 
of protectionist moves by government ministries. 


PRIVATIZATION. Privatization, which surfaced as a concept 
and operational economic target in the 1990s, was not an in- 
vention unique to Israel. This notion had been spreading in all 
the major industrialized economies, with Britain spearhead- 
ing it in the last two decades of the 20" century. It suggested 
a feasible reduction of the direct involvement of government 
in the running of the economy, with a focus on one sector, 
public utilities, traditionally under the public sector canopy. 
These were the electricity, water supply, and communications 
systems and the railroads and broadcasting networks. Almost 
all of these entities operated in markets in which the technol- 
ogy of production and/or distribution had traditionally offered 
major advantages to firms with monopoly power. 

In the Israeli case this notion had a special twist, since it 
was initially applied in 1989 to the the banking system, almost 
entirely nationalized by accident in 1983 in the wake of what 
became known as the Bank Shares Crisis, an event linked to 
the triple-digit inflation that dominated the economy for al- 
most five years. To overcome the financial crisis (see below, 
The Bank Shares Crisis, 1983) the government committed itself 
to supporting bank share prices by purchasing (through the 
Bank of Israel) bank stock in the market at a declared mini- 
mum price. These purchases cost the BoI an enormous sum, 
about four percent of np, an inflationary move in itself in the 
context of triple-digit inflation. The longer-run effect of the 
support policy was state ownership - the effective nationaliza- 
tion of almost the entire banking system by the end of 1983. 

With the stabilization policy of 1985 having substantially 
achieved its goals, the government in power set up a task force 
in 1988 within the empty shell of an existing government cor- 
poration; its unique mission was to reprivatize the banking 
system as soon as possible. Thus, privatization of banking was 
a consensus policy from the very beginning. Two small banks 
were indeed sold in the early 1990s. Yet it required close to a 
decade, through 1995, before a meaningful move - the priva- 
tization of one of the two dominant banks, Bank Hapoalim, 
could be implemented. Progress afterward was slow, and only 
in 2005 did the sale in an auction of a substantial portion of 
Bank Leumi stock, with an option for for a further purchase, 
and the sale of the controlling interest in the Israel Discount 
Bank, the third largest, take place. 

The difficulty of implementing this reprivatization was 
not due to political opposition or opposition from the com- 
mercial banking system. It was inherent in the small scope 
of the domestic capital market and the significant size of the 
banks, two large and one medium-sized. The purchase of a 
controlling interest in any of them would require a huge frac- 
tion of total financial investment. It was only the the inflow of 
foreign financial resources from 1991 on that enabled a deal 
requiring an investment of the magnitude involved in the pur- 
chase of Bank Hapoalim. 
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This new foreign investment had far-reaching signifi- 
cance. With the success of the 1985 stabilization policy the 
capital inflow improved to several hundred million dollars an- 
nually, but never crossed the 500 million line before 1991. The 
rapid and steady elimination of currency control regulations 
from the early 1990s, supported by the dipping of the infla- 
tion rate into single digits in the first half of that decade and 
declining further toward price stability in the second half, fi- 
nally made the difference. The average annual inflow of foreign 
capital funds in the 1992-99 interval leaped to almost five bil- 
lion dollars annually, with an all-time high of 12 billion dollars 
in the high-tech bubble year of 2000. After the bubble burst, 
through 2005 the average foreign investment inflow returned 
to the $5 billion annual average. That major inflow of foreign 
private capital, at an average of four to five percent of GP, cre- 
ated a total transformation of Israel’s capital market. Among 
other things it opened the gates for privatization. 

In more than one sense the Bank Hapoalim case pro- 
vided the opening for privatization supported by foreign 
funds. Yet even in that case a significant fraction of the cost 
of the purchase was provided to the group of domestic and 
foreign entrepreneurs who purchased the controlling inter- 
est in the bank by Bank Leumi, the still-nationalized second- 
largest bank. Several of the smaller banking institutions were 
privatized as well in the 1990s, with much smaller hurdles of 
financing required that could be raised in the home market 
by domestic tycoons. The privatization of the banking system 
was almost completed by 2005, 23 years after the accidental na- 
tionalization: controlling interests in Bank Leumi, the Zionist 
financial flagship established in 1903 and almost equal in size 
to Bank Hapoalim, and in the Israel Discount Bank, were fi- 
nally sold. They were acquired by foreign investors with funds 
raised in foreign capital markets. 

Privatization was not confined to the financial sector. In- 
deed, the real sectors, in the utilities and manufacturing, had 
been proceeding rapidly along this route since the early 1990s. 
The process was facilitated and encouraged by two technical 
revolutions: the communications revolution, which allowed 
the building of wireless telephone systems, and the pc revolu- 
tion, which provided the bedrock for the high-tech industry. 
These offered a convenient opening for the move to restrict 
the monopoly power of major firms. 

Though it was the government-owned telephone com- 
pany, Bezeq, that first ventured into the cellular telephone 
business, its traditional monopoly on that popular means of 
communications was soon challenged by two private-sector 
corporations, which were granted licenses to operate in that 
field. Bezeq’s monopoly on international telephone commu- 
nications was similarly abolished, by permitting other compa- 
nies into the field by the early 1990s. the sale of Bezeq itself to 
private entrepreneurs, completed in 2005, symbolized clearly 
the government's adoption of the idea of privatization fostered 
in the 1970s and 1980s in Britain, which said that even clas- 
sic utilities with justified monopoly power would offer better 
service to the economy as private businesses. 
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The high-tech revolution in Israel was started within 
the nationalized defense industry and in the army’s intelli- 
gence and technology unit. These employed highly educated, 
trained, and experienced personnel. The adoption of outsourc- 
ing by the 1pF and the defense industries in the late 1980s soon 
led to the setting up of small independent civilian groupings, 
manned by veterans of the army and the defense industries, 
working by contract on projects, mainly research, for their 
erstwhile employers. As their numbers grew, several of these 
converted to private startups financed by venture capital. 

The interesting feature of that development is clearly that 
it was led by veterans of pF technology and communication 
units and the research departments of the national defense 
industries who decided to adopt the Silicon Valley model for 
their private business ventures. Many of these soon succeeded 
and by the 1990s and the turn of the century had made major 
contributions to Israeli manufacturing, its export volume, and 
its standing in the high-tech world. Indeed, the avalanche of 
foreign funds in 2000, as the global bubble inflated, was linked 
to Israel’s by then Silicon Valley-like status. 

This is not to say that the government sector was and is 
not still indirectly involved in the promotion of the high-tech 
industry. Intel, a major international corporation in that field 
with a significant and growing presence in Israel since the 
1980s in both research and production, is a case in point. Its 
application for an income tax allowance for its major invest- 
ment in a new production facility, which will employ 1,000 
workers in addition to the 6,000 it already employs, was 
granted in 2005. But this still indirect government involve- 
ment is minuscule in relative terms compared to the situation 
during the first three decades of statehood through the early 
1980s. The rapid expansion of the economy, novel technologies 
of production and communications, and the post-1990s ris- 
ing inflow of foreign capital - a flow inherently and instanta- 
neously linked to the mood swings of the major world capital 
markets — eroded the dirigiste features of the Israel economy, 
inherited from the World War 11 British model. What was left 
of that structure in the first decade of the 21 century was the 
high net national domestic debt, along with comparatively 
large public sector expenditures and tax revenue, in terms of 
national product. 


The Balance-of-Payments Revolution, 1985-2005 

The major transformation the economy had undergone in the 
two decades through 2005 - a major transition to a free-float- 
ing exchange rate, a major inflow of foreign capital, privatiza- 
tions and the shedding of dirigisme, and meaningful growth - 
was inherently linked to a revolutionary change in the balance 
of payments. A meaningful indication of that change, which 
offered a kind of insurance policy to international ratings 
agencies and thus to foreign investors, was the rise in the level 
of foreign currency reserves. These were only about $3.7 bil- 
lion in 1985. One of the twin goals of the stabilization policy 
of that year was an immediate improvement of the balance of 
payments. Reserves in 1995 were more than two times as great, 
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by 2000 they were already $23 billion, and they continued to 
grow rapidly through 2005 (Table 31). 

What counted for the state’s macroeconomic policymak- 
ers was the number of months’ worth of imports for which the 
available reserves were able to pay. By the end of 1984 reserves 
were not scraping bottom, as in the mid-1950s when there was 
usually enough for only a few weeks, but they were down to 
only 2.4 months’ worth. The stabilization policy improved this. 
at the end of 1989 there were enough for 3.6 months, and by 
the end of the 1990s, the decade in which the balance of pay- 
ments disappeared from the headlines, there were enough re- 
serves for six months’ worth of imports. The figure continued 
to climb through 2005. 

What was a more crucial test for the rating agencies, and 
thus for the foreign investment banks that opened branches 
in Tel Aviv through this decade, was of course the ratio of for- 
eign currency reserves to foreign debt. This measure under- 
lined the revolutionary change the system had undergone in 
the two post-stabilization policy decades. At the end of 1985, 
six months after the inauguration of the policy, Israel’s for- 
eign currency reserves were equal to 29 percent of its total 
foreign debt. By 1989 this ratio improved to about 34 percent 
of the debt, which was long-term and thus did not impose an 
immediate threat to the reserves. Within a decade, however, 
the situation was completely reversed; by 2000 reserves were 
more than seven times greater than foreign debt. It settled at 
more than two times the level of debt in 2004, in the wake of 
a considered move by the government to convert a portion of 
the bulging domestic debt into a $10 billion loan covered by a 
U.S. government guarantee, which would reduce its cost. 

What counted even more with rating agencies and thus 
with foreign investors was Israel’s robust economic perfor- 
mance during the summer of 1998, in the crisis that involved 
the collapse of the currencies of the so-called “Asian Tigers,” 
the major South American economy, and Russia. With the 
Israeli exchange rate effectively, though not formally, fully flex- 
ible, the Bank of Israel did not intervene in the exchange mar- 
ket; it allowed the exchange rate to bear the burden of with- 
drawals, as foreign and domestic investors sold their shekel 
assets and purchased foreign currency. The depreciation of the 
shekel vis-a-vis the dollar was indeed significant - 18 percent 
in 1998, compared to eight percent in 1997 and even lower rates 
before that (e.g. 1.8 percent in 1994). When the storm was over 
by 1999, the dollar value of the shekel was restored, and in the 
prosperous high-tech bubble year of 2000 the shekel appre- 
ciated by close to three percent. Thus, the flexible exchange 
rate - and domestic prices strongly linked to it - absorbed ef- 
fectively the tremendous pressure from the exchange markets 
on the so-called emerging economies. Dollar reserves even 
grew slightly in 1998 and stayed put in 1999, at which time 
the world crisis condition was over. 

But for the Israeli economy, which only within the previ- 
ous decade had eliminated currency controls altogether, this 
was undoubtedly a test of maturity from the point of view of 
foreign observers. Thus, even though the last vestige of indi- 
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rect control, differential income tax rules applying to the capi- 
tal market, was eliminated only at the end of 2004, the 1998 
incident settled the main issue. Israel's foreign exchange mar- 
ket, and thus its capital market, was given a passing grade with 
honors. The ensuing avalanche of foreign investment through 
2005, years in which the state had to withstand a series of ter- 
ror attacks, proves the point. 

The success in the capital account stakes had by that time 
a sound basis in the “real foreign front,’ expressed in terms of 
the trade account, and summarized in terms of the current 
account data. That transformation occurred in 1985, when 
after 37 years of statehood Israel’s current account was in a 
small surplus, contributing to the accumulation of reserves. 
This reflected the drastic reduction of the deficit in the trad- 
ing and services account, a process that had been going since 
the 1960s. By 1985 that deficit was still close to four percent 
of GNP, to which should be added a similar percentage for 
the interest charges on the foreign net debt, totaling approxi- 
mately eight percent of GNP. The improvement in the trade 
and services account, through greater expansion of exports 
than of imports, brought the deficit on it within the range of 
one percent of GNP from 2000 on. The somewhat lower ratio 
of charges on foreign debt meant that a deficit of four to five 
percent on these two accounts was easily met by the flow of 
unilateral payments, which were in the six-to-seven percent 
range from the late 1980s on (Table 31). Of these only 35-40 
percent were from Jewish sources — world Jewry and immi- 
grants — and most of the rest from U.S. government grants, 
financing mainly U.S.-produced weapon imports. Still, the 
balance of payments, which for almost four decades was a 
headache for Israeli governments, disappeared as a pressing 
economic issue, and no longer made headlines. 


Monetary Policy and the Effective Independence of the 
Bank of Israel, 1985-2005 

THE POST-STABILIZATION REVIVAL OF MONETARY POLICY. 
The success of the stabilization policy in dealing with the twin 
problems of the balance of payments and inflation, which was 
finally settled in the second half of the 1990s as the economy 
achieved price stability, would not have been possible but for 
the steadfast restrictive monetary policy pursued during these 
two decades. The monetary orders of the 1985 program were 
issued by the working party operating under the authority 
of the Prime Minister’s Office and the Treasury. These de- 
creed that the strict nominal quota on bank credit be in force 
through about six months. The Bank of Israel executed the 
order, which resulted in sky-high real interest rates through a 
longer period than had been hoped for. Early in 1986, however, 
it reduced the inflation rate to a moderate range of 15-20 per- 
cent, the short-term target of the policy (see above, The 1985 
Economic Stabilization Policy). The Bo1, through its newly 
established monetary department, was to run the monetary 
show continuously; initially to preserve what had been gained, 
and later to push the system toward lower inflation rates, ul- 
timately to reach the goal of price stability. The central bank 
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thus took the 1985 orders as a license to execute a highly re- 
strictive monetary policy through two decades. The Treasury 
at times responded with nonsympathetic noises at greater or 
lesser volume, but little effective interference. 

Carrying out this policy required the creation of suit- 
able instruments for the purpose. At the very beginning, July 
1985, the BOI used the only instruments it then had and lifted 
the required minimum reserve ratios twice to the unheard-of 
ratio of 50 percent, which it maintained for more than seven 
months. This forced the banks to maintain a large gap between 
debit and credit interest rates, which in turn encouraged the 
appearance of credit gray markets. But the reserve ratio was 
a blunt instrument in the first place; it could affect only one 
component of the money supply, the current account deposits, 
at the cost of reducing the efficiency of the commercial banks 
as business enterprises. It was an inefficient instrument for the 
regulation of the money supply, since it could affect only the 
size of the multiplier, but not the more crucial component of 
the money supply, its multiplicand, the monetary base. 

The “no-printing” amendment, which removed from the 
1954 Bo! Law the obligation of the Central Bank to respond to 
the government's application for credit, increased the degree of 
freedom of the central bank in applying a restrictive monetary 
policy. It eliminated the power of the Treasury to increase the 
size of the monetary base, thus to expand the supply of money 
by borrowing from the central bank, ie., printing it. Though 
operationally only a preventive rule, it increased the relative 
power of the Boi to run the show. 

Yet credit accommodation to the government was not 
the only way expansion of the monetary base could be accom- 
plished; balance-of-payment inflows inclusive of the proceeds 
of government borrowing abroad were a case in point. To deal 
with such events it was obvious that the Boi was in need of the 
same kinds of instruments available to every central bank in 
the industrialized world. An obvious candidate for that pur- 
pose was the Makam debenture - a short-term Treasury bond. 
According to the defunct 1966 contract between the Bank of 
Israel and the Treasury, Makam bonds were allocated to the 
central bank to serve that very function, as an instrument 
to affect the size of the monetary base. The death knell of its 
successful service in that capacity in 1967-69 was sounded in 
1970, when the Treasury adamantly refused to sanction the 
raising of the discount rate on Makam debentures as a means 
of controlling the double-digit inflation rate which by the end 
of that year was a fact of life. This of course meant the demise 
of monetary policy as a macroeconomic control mechanism 
for the next 15 years, through 1985. 

The radical change of heart at the Treasury in 1985, with 
its unique focus on the success of the stabilization policy, led 
to a renewal of the 1966 contract with the Bor. According to 
the understanding between them, the Bor was again allo- 
cated a quota of Makam bonds, which it could use according 
to its own judgment. Thus by selling or buying according to 
its own readings of the preferred pattern and level of discount 
rates in the money market, it had the freedom to navigate the 
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credit and financial markets and simultaneously support the 
exchange rate, the nominal anchor of the economy. 

The Bank soon began to use the Makam instrument, as 
the 1986 entries for outstanding balances of Makam bonds on 
its balance sheet indicate. To strengthen its grip on markets 
and reduce its dependence on the political attitudes and deci- 
sions of the government, the Bo1, with at least no formal pro- 
test from the Treasury, put in 1986 a second instrument into 
its arsenal: the so called “monetary loan” This instrument, 
which was not subject to a Treasury quota, would be used 
by the commercial banks to bolster their reserves whenever 
these were close to the legal minimum. It was to be auctioned 
weekly by competitive bidding, thus setting the discount rate 
for that loan accommodation. This instrument offered much 
greater flexibility to the Boi to influence the structure of in- 
terest rates, since it was not constrained, as was the Makam 
bond, by a quota that had to be negotiated with the Treasury. 
Thus, during the crucial years (1986-89) when runaway infla- 
tion was finally contained and brought down to a 15-20 per- 
cent annual rate, the outstanding monetary loan was greater 
than the outstanding balance of Makam debentures. This in- 
strument increased significantly the clout of the Bol in the ap- 
plication of its highly restrictive monetary policy, showing in 
terms of close to 12 percent real interest rates on overdrafts in 
1989 (Table 35). Finally, it succeeded in establishing the Bank’s 
priority in this field, since by varying the size of the auction 
of the weekly monetary loan, according to its own judgment 
and discretion, it did push the structure of interest rates to- 
wards the 1985 goal. 

Yet to fix interest rates in the monetary and financial 
market by maneuvering on the supply side, rising demand by 
the banking system for reserves (base money) was required. 
During the stabilization interval through 1989 this was “nat- 
urally” provided by the inflationary process still running at 
15-20 percent; to sustain the provision of the volume of credit 
in real terms to the economy, the nominal credit volume had 
to grow pari passu with the rising price level. A real expan- 
sion of commercial bank credit, required by growth, therefore 
necessarily involved the expansion of bank reserves. Thus, 
in these crucial years when sustaining the success of the sta- 
bilization policy required staunch support on the monetary 
front, the strengthening of the grip of the central bank on 
money and finance by means of the “monetary loan” instru- 
ment was vital. 

The strengthening grip of the Bor on the monetary di- 
mension of the economy gained further support from the ab- 
olition of the “directed credit.” The gradual abolition of that 
highly subsidized credit quota, which by 1985 made up about 
35 percent of total bank credit, was begun by the Boi with the 
silent support of the Treasury, even though it imposed hard- 
ships on those who had received such credit, particularly those 
who had a much greater component of cheap credit at their 
disposal than average. The obvious rationale for this process 
was the abolition of the dual price system for money, which 
offered growing benefits to its privileged recipients the higher 
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the inflation rate, and inevitably generated a credit black mar- 
ket. The elimination of “directed credits,’ led later to the col- 
lapse of several major household-name firms, even though it 
was a gradual, drawn-out process. That gradual implemen- 
tation was accomplished by moving bank clientele from the 
cheap credit tranche to the full-priced component at the expi- 
ration dates of credit instruments. Since the interest rate sub- 
sidy was mainly based on the lower legal minimum reserves 
that the banks were required to maintain for that purpose, 
the conversion of credit from subsidized to nonsubsidized 
required, accordingly, higher reserves per unit of credit. This 
generated growing demand for bank reserves, hence sup- 
ported the Bot’s effort to gain control of the money market 
by manipulating the supplies of base money by means of its 
two newly acquired instruments, the Makam bonds and the 
monetary loans to commerical banks. 

By affecting the the monetary balance by intervening in 
the money market with these instruments, the Bor could make 
a liberalizing move with what had hitherto been its only in- 
strument of control over the supply of money, the legal mini- 
mum reserve ratio, which determined the size of the money 
multiplier. The all-time high, a huge 50 percent reserve re- 
quirement imposed on the banking system on August 1, 1985, 
in support of the stabilization policy, was reduced four times 
in succession in 1986 and 1987 to only 30 percent. Toward the 
end of 1989 the minimum legal reserve ratio was down to a 
new all-time low of 15 percent, a ratio never dreamt of for over 
40 years. By the mid-1990s it was down to six percent, and 
to even lower rates for very short-term credit. Reserve ratios 
were thus rapidly downgraded as an instrument of monetary 
policy and by the 1990s were effectively excluded from the ar- 
senal of monetary controls. 


THE BANK OF ISRAEL ACQUIRES THE MONETARY REINS. 
The success of the first stage of the stabilization policy, shown 
by its reaching its two goals - moderate, stable inflation in the 
15-20 percent range, and a significant improvement in the 
balance of payments (Tables 36 and 31) — was of course not 
the end of the story. Israel’s success, in contrast to the dismal 
failure of Argentina and Brazil, which launched their stabili- 
zation programs at approximately the same time, was an ar- 
gument in favor of the Israeli model. Its success in maintain- 
ing the level of economic activity despite its drastic monetary 
measures was discussed all over the world. 

Yet these moderate inflation levels, which through 1988 
kept the level of unemployment at an acceptable level, still did 
not compare favorably with the disinflation programs of the 
industrialized countries, which had been launched somewhat 
earlier, and pulled inflation down to mid-single-digit rates 
by the early 1990s. To maintain the improvement in the real 
exchange rate, which was necessary to keep the current ac- 
count of the balance of payments in good shape, there was no 
option but to adjust the nominal exchange rate, the nominal 
anchor of the economy since 1985, and devalue the currency 
against the dollar. The devaluation was implemented early 
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in 1987 after 18 months in which the exchange rate was kept 
stable in line with the commitment made at the launching of 
the stabilization policy. Another devaluation, induced in part 
by speculation against the shekel facilitated by the liberalizing 
of currency controls in 1987, was implemented in 1988, and 
another in June 1989, generating a cumulative rate of devalu- 
ation of 30 percent within 48 months. 

The economic rationale of these developments can be in- 
ferred from Table 36, which shows that domestic prices rose 
by almost two times between 1985 and 1989. Given the much 
lower inflation ratios in the major industrial countries, these 
small devaluations still allowed an improvement of five per- 
cent in the real exchange rates, its ultimate target. Inflation at 
annual rates of 15-20 percent, though quite moderate by the 
standards of the lost decade, still forced the hand of the au- 
thorities, who had to allow rises in the nominal exchange rate 
in order to prevent the erosion of the real exchange rate and 
avoid its negative effect on the balance of payments. 

Both the Bor management and the Treasury were by 
that time aware that the very success of the stabilization effort 
posed a dilemma for economic policy. The credibility of the 
policy was inevitably put to a severe test, since it was pegged 
to the nominal anchor, the exchange rate. The commitment 
of the authorities to the exchange rate of 1.5 New Israeli Shek- 
els per dollar made in July 1985 was indeed officially qualified 
by the condition referring to the real wage rates. Since these 
rose rapidly, even though unemployment rates were still in 
the 6-7 percent range and increased to almost nine percent 
in the wake of the 1989 slowdown, the authorities indeed for- 
mally had a case for the devaluation. But the credibility of 
government commitments depends much more on the ac- 
tual everyday features, than on qualifying statements made 
years ago, which after the passage of some time only experts 
are aware of, if anyone. 

The credibility issue was directly linked to the dollar ex- 
change rate as the nominal anchor of the system; its 30 percent 
rise in the four-year period through 1989 was seemingly in- 
consistent with the role it fulfilled for several years. The obvi- 
ous response to the exchange rate problem was to increase its 
flexibility, thus allowing it to move within a range rather than 
a point fixation. Such a move would definitely reduce the dan- 
ger of speculative attacks on the shekel in the short run (which 
occurred in 1988), offer a better adaptation of the exchange 
rate to the differential inflation rates of trading partners in the 
medium run, and a better response to differences in the inter- 
state pattern of rising productivity in the long run. 

The move to a flexible exchange rate even within a nar- 
row range would, however, erode its function as a nominal 
anchor for the system, an essential ingredient of the disinfla- 
tion process since 1985. A move toward price stability, to per- 
haps a one to three percent annual average inflation rate, at 
that time the standard for the major economic powers, from 
the “moderate” 15-20 percent rate at which the economy was 
stuck for five years through 1990, would require such an an- 
chor. This meant, of course, that allowing growing flexibility 
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of the exchange rate, the purpose of which was to provide sta- 
bility to the foreign exchange market, which is so crucial in 
small open economies such as Israel’s, was inconsistent with 
the nominal anchor role assigned to the dollar exchange rate 
in 1985. A move to a flexible exchange rate regime would re- 
quire, therefore, a substitute nominal anchor. 

The first moves toward a flexible exchange rate were im- 
plemented in 1989, at which time a narrow horizontal range 
was established within which the rate would be allowed to 
fluctuate according to supply and demand in the market. This 
model endowed the central bank with the function of regulat- 
ing the exchange market by means of its stock of foreign ex- 
change reserves, and the relevant price instrument, the interest 
rate. The degree of freedom of the Bo1 as an operator in the 
exchange market was soon considerably increased as the nar- 
row range within which the exchange rate would be allowed 
to fluctuate was considerably widened in 1992 from a six to 
a ten percent range (plus or minus five percent from the tar- 
geted middle rate of the range). Furthermore, since the ongo- 
ing inflation in 1990-91 was still running at an 18 percent rate 
(Table 35), the midline targeted rate, and thus the upper and 
lower bands of the range, identifying the highest and lowest 
rates at which Bot intervention in the market was prescribed, 
were to slope upwards. This upward slope, an admission that 
moderate inflation was still a fact of life, required therefore, 
a device allowing the maintenance of the real exchange rate. 
To maintain at least the real rate of 1990, the slope of the mid- 
line and thus of the upper and lower lines of the band limiting 
the range within which the exchange rate would be allowed 
to fluctuate, was set as the difference between Israel's inflation 
rate and the inflation rate of several major economic powers - 
the U.S., the European Community, etc. A good omen that ap- 
peared as the new system of exchange rate management was 
established in 1992 was the significant plunge of the inflation 
rate from 18 percent in the opening years of the 1990s, to only 
9.4 percent. The economy thus moved to a single-digit infla- 
tion rate after an interval of more than two decades. 

The definite move to a flexible exchange rate in 1992, ac- 
companied by the widening of the exchange rate range to 10 
percent, eroded of course by definition its role as a nominal 
anchor for the system. Following the technique taken up by 
more and more European members of the o£cp from pro- 
posals discussed in the academic literature, Israel adopted 
the so-called “inflation target” rule. The authority deciding 
on, and publicizing, that target would be, as everywhere, the 
government, which of course was advised by the Bot. In the 
summer of 1991 deliberations about the forthcoming budget 
were linked with the formulation of an inflation target. The 
BOI suggested the adoption of a multiperiod declining infla- 
tion target, as a signal of the long-term trend of the policy. This 
proposal was not accepted by the government in power, fac- 
ing an election campaign by the middle of 1992. The inflation 
target adopted for 1992, 14-15 percent, was indeed lower than 
the current rates at the time of deliberations, which were in the 
17-18 percent range. This target signaled that the government, 
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and hence its budget for the forthcoming year, was bent on 
attempting to reduce inflation gradually. If credible, it would 
notify business and labor unions, households and entrepre- 
neurs how to adapt their plans to that price signal. 

Adoption of this strategy was of course a political de- 
cision influenced by the advice and prodding of the Bor to 
adopt a lean fiscal policy and tough inflation targets. It was 
the government's responsibility, subject to parliamentary ap- 
proval. But the day-to-day handling of both the foreign ex- 
change rate and domestic money and financial markets was to 
be the realm of the Bot. This division of labor is and was the 
traditional model for central banks and treasuries in the major 
economic powers, identified by oecp membership. The Bo 
charter of 1954, and circumstances specific to Israel, limited 
the freedom of action of the central bank, and the Treasury 
made the full use of the power granted to the government by 
law, particularly from 1970 onwards. At that time, this led to 
the demise of monetary policy for 15 years to come through 
1985. It was the stabilization policy in 1985 that effectively gave 
a new lease on life to monetary policy. Its scope was gradu- 
ally but persistently expanded over longish intervals, during 
which stringent policy was required to secure the contempo- 
rary moderate level of inflation. 

The Bot could implement that policy, which among other 
things eliminated the “directed credit” over time, allowing, ul- 
timately, the widening of the impact of any monetary move 
initiated by Bor across the board, to the whole volume of 
commercial bank credit, because of the neutral stance taken 
by the Treasury and the finance ministers of three successive 
governments, even though they were of rival parties. This in- 
creased significantly the efficiency of monetary policy and by 
the same token the clout of the central bank and of the inter- 
est rate it set to regulate the markets: the so-called Bo1 inter- 
est rate, a term and a concept hammered into the psyche of 
the financial markets by the early 1990s, and that of the pub- 
lic by around 1994. 

The crucial point at which the Bo! interest rate became 
headline news, as it was announced on the last Monday of the 
month, was late in 1994. At that time the Bol, which was al- 
ready paying attention to the government's inflation target, yet 
focusing on the pattern of the exchanges, changed tack. It de- 
cided to focus directly on the inflation rate as its guiding prin- 
ciple for monetary policy, letting the rate of exchange, which 
could fluctuate within a significantly widened range of 14 per- 
cent (+7 percent of the targeted mid-rate), find its own level. 
The healthy status of the balance of payments backed up this 
meaningful new departure (Table 31), which put the focus of 
monetary policy in the next decade on the inflation rate rather 
than on the exchange rate. The specific occasion was highly 
relevant to the about-turn. Presuming that the decline of the 
inflation rate to 9.4 percent in 1992 suggested that it would 
remain near 10 percent in 1993, and assuming a reasonable 
state of the balance of payments, the central bank responded 
with a significant 4.5 percent reduction of its marginal mon- 
etary loan interest rate from 16 percent in 1991 to 11.4 percent 
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in 1993. This, however, resulted in a zero real rate of interest 
at the unexpectedly higher inflation rate of 1993. 

This relatively expansionary monetary policy coin- 
cided with a major wave of mass immigration, with inflows 
of 75-80,000 annually, and contributed to the high rate of 
growth - seven percent in 1994. Inflation, however, reaccel- 
erated to an annual rate of 14.5 percent. At this rate of infla- 
tion, the Bor marginal real rate of interest on the monetary 
loan set early in 1994 was negative, and the inflation target for 
that year, set by the government in 1993 at eight percent, was 
well under the actual rate. The hand of the Bo1’s management 
was thus forced. At the risk of a public confrontation with the 
Treasury, the central bank immediately jacked up its rate by 
two percentage points to 13.5 percent, and kept raising that rate 
though 1996, by a total five percentage points. Its success in 
pulling inflation down to the 10 percent range, and thus within 
the official inflation target of 8-11 percent set by the outgoing 
government in 1995 for 1996 and 1997, spoke for itself. This 
stiff monetary policy did lead, however, to a publicized clash 
with the Treasury, which complained of its negative effect on 
the level of economic activity and the ensuing slowdown in 
growth that was a fact of economic life through 1999. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR PRICE STABILITY. The BoI succeeded in 
tightening the money market and jacking up interest rates due 
to the novel monetary reins which it had invented and per- 
fected in the late 1980s and 1990s: the monetary loan, which 
emerged in 1986-87; and the reverse of that instrument, the 
“fixed-term commercial banking system deposit” with the cen- 
tral bank, put into service in 1996. The latter was the product 
of the success of Bol’s monetary policy, as the growing foreign 
confidence in the stability of the economy led to a 33 percent 
increase in foreign currency reserves between 1990 and 1995, 
and a trebling of these reserves in the next five years through 
2000 (Table 31). The massive capital inflow increased the li- 
quidity of the banking system, releasing its dependence on the 
BOI’s monetary loans. In response, the central bank turned 
the tables and instead of providing liquidity to the system, it 
drained liquidity from it by offering them a highly competitive 
rate for term deposits, set in the weekly Bor auctions. 

These developments increased to a very great extent the 
effective independence of the central bank, though not its le- 
gal status, enshrined in the 1954 Bor Law. The government, 
effectively the Treasury, had the legal option to prevent the 
implementation of the use of the monetary loan instrument 
when it came on line in 1985, and really took off in 1987, at 
which time the Bor was run by one governor; it similarly had 
the option to prevent the use of the fixed-term commercial 
bank deposit instrument when this was “invented” by a dif- 
ferent governor in 1996. These two devices were introduced 
and used by four Bor governors between 1985 and 2005 to 
overcome the constraint which, until 2002, the Treasury had 
imposed by means of the Makam quota, the technically pref- 
erable instrument for open market operations. The political 
urgency that required the success of the stabilization policy 
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might have been the reason why the finance minister in 1985 
and 1986, or the prime minister of the day, turned a blind 
eye to what might have been understood by them as minor 
technical matters. The data for 1987, in which the outstand- 
ing monetary loan had not only expanded by four times in 
one year, but was already greater than the total of outstand- 
ing Makam debentures, might have drawn the attention of 
the new finance minister at that time. Yet even though he was 
presumably aware that the increasing use of that instrument 
by the Bor reduced the effective restrictions of the Treasury 
on monetary policy, he chose not to intervene. He adopted 
that attitude even though it was obvious that the Bor’s use of 
that instrument was designed to circumvent the veto power 
of the Treasury on the scope of the Bor’s open market policy 
by means of the Makam quota, hence on its power to affect 
the monetary and financial markets as a whole. 

Almost a decade later, when the fixed-term bank deposit 
was introduced, initially as a supplement and soon effectively 
as a major substitute for the monetary loan instrument, it was 
already too late to use the legal power still available to the 
Treasury to prevent the introduction of that new instrument. 
Such a move would have led to the resignation of the BoI gov- 
ernor, the third in succession since the launch of the stabiliza- 
tion policy, and would have been considered by the interna- 
tional rating agencies, and so by potential foreign investors, 
as an attempt to turn the clock back from the strategy of pur- 
suing price stability by opening the economy, which by 1995 
was clearly experiencing an upsurge of private capital inflow. 
This flow was greater by seven times compared to the level of 
1990 and by 17 times compared to that of 1985. 

The focus on price stability as the guiding principle of 
BOI policy from 1994 on created growing tensions with the 
Treasury, supported by the political establishment, and was 
not popular with public opinion. The open clash of 1995-96 
with the finance minister, that continued with his successor 
in the next government, controlled by the rival political party, 
is understandable in terms of the declining level of economic 
activity and rising unemployment to almost nine percent in 
1999 (Table 29). Yet the Bol, using as its guiding principle the 
government’s declared inflation target, which from 1993 on 
was in the upper single-digit range, raised its marginal inter- 
est rate by five percentage points within less than three years, 
between 1994 and 1996. This move succeeded indeed in reach- 
ing the price target, locking Israel's inflation rate at ten per- 
cent from 1995 through 1998, and leading the system to price 
stability from 1999 on. 

Furthermore, though Israel’s outstanding performance in 
1998 - as the collapse of their currencies plunged into finan- 
cial crisis first the “Asian tigers” and soon the major countries 
of Latin America and Russia as well - was clearly due to the 
measures initiated in 1994 by the Bot, this did not preclude 
another highly public dispute with the Treasury in 2001. It 
was the granting of effectively full flexibility to the exchange 
rate and the clear downward trend of prices toward stability 
that in 1998 allowed Israel to ride almost unscathed through 
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the storm, and to be the recipient of an avalanche of capital 
imports in the year of the global high-tech bubble of 2000 
(Table 31). 

Though the admittedly quite restrictive monetary pol- 
icy pursued by the Bot in the second half of the 1990s proved 
highly successful, this did not prevent scathing attacks on BOI 
policy from the finance minister and Treasury officials in 2001 
as the high-tech bubble burst and economies everywhere, in- 
cluding Israel, experienced a decline in economic activity. In 
the Israeli case, this decline was smaller than in other places. 
It involved an absolute decline of GNP by approximately one 
percent in 2001, which was indeed a major contrast to the eight 
percent growth rate of the bubble year of 2000. The absolute 
decline of pp was even worse than the frustrating three per- 
cent growth rate of the three preceding years, 1996-99, when 
Israel's prices stabilized. In view of the zero rate of inflation 
in 2000, the Bo! interest rate was reduced by three percent- 
age points in 10 steps, even though GNP growth accelerated 
to eight percent in that bubble year. In response to the burst- 
ing of the bubble in 2001, it was moved a further 2.4 percent- 
age points in seven steps to an all-time low rate of 5.8 percent 
from December of that year. 

Yet the finance minister of the new government formed 
at the beginning of that year mounted a public campaign 
against the “high-interest-rate policy” of the Bor, and even 
submitted a proposed bill to the government to amend the Bo 
Law of 1954 to revoke the power of the Bol’s governor to set 
the central bank interest rate and give it to a committee made 
up of a Treasury representative and several political personali- 
ties. This proposal to erode the authority of the central bank 
over monetary policy was not only inconsistent with the trend 
elsewhere in the industrialized world, it was also inconsistent 
with the conclusions of the Levin Committee, whose mandate 
was to consider the Bank’s role and recommend changes in 
the Bor Law. The committee's report of 1998 proposed that 
the Bor’s management, structure, and authority be remod- 
eled along the lines of the Bank of England and the European 
central banks, to increase, not erode, its independence. Price 
stability was to become its statutory priority. 

This all-out political pressure on the governor of the bank 
led in December 2001 to an understanding with the prime 
minister that involved an immediate cut of the Bor interest 
rate by two percentage points to 3.8 percent. The quid pro 
quo was the government's consent to two proposals that had 
been advocated for many years by the Bor. The government 
agreed to the complete abolition of the exchange rate range, 
legally allowing it to float freely; and secondly, the govern- 
ment agreed finally to allow the Bor complete control over 
Makam bond issues, which meant the abolition of the Trea- 
sury quota. The Bot of course had its devices for circumvent- 
ing the quota - the monetary loan and its reverse counterpart, 
the commercial bank term deposits — but these instruments 
were technically clumsier. 

This deal, made in the last week of 2001, was in appear- 
ance a complete victory for the government; the quid pro quo 
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items were mentioned by the media, if at all, as technicalities of 
minor significance. To the public it seemed that in the struggle 
between the central bank and the Treasury, which had the sup- 
port of the political community and the media, the Bor had 
got the worst of it. Yet within three months, in March 2002, the 
BOI raised the interest rate back to 4.4 percent; in June the rate 
was 7.1 percent; and in July 2002, seven months after the “vic- 
tory” of the Treasury, the interest rate was 9.1 percent, higher 
by more than three percentage points than it had been at the 
time of the Bot’s “capitulation” in December 2001. 

Nobody dared to raise his voice against these stringent 
moves. The reason for this change of tune by the political and 
business communities was the very developments the Bo had 
predicted would occur in response to the rapid reduction of 
the interest rate, even though the economy had then been in 
a slump. The dollar rate of exchange leapt ominously to a 34 
percent an annual rate in the first two quarters of 2002, with a 
strong and immediate effect on prices, as would be expected in 
a small economy like Israel’s. Prices in those two quarters rose 
at an annual rate of 13 percent, in contrast to the stable price 
pattern that had emerged from 1999 on; the inflation rates in 
the years 1999, 2000, and 2001 were 1.3, zero, and 1.4 percent 
respectively. The inflation rate in 2002 in the wake of the Trea- 
sury’s “victory” of December 2001 was 6.5 percent. 

Within three months, in March 2002, the governor of the 
BO! felt free to begin the series of major hikes that pushed the 
BOI interest rate to 9.1 percent. These developments suggested 
that the Treasury's victory had proven hollow. In view of this, 
the political and the business communities kept quiet, even 
though the moves by the central bank were highly restrictive, 
and did not oppose the very high nominal and real July 2002 
interest rate, in an economy which was in recession. 

The successive hikes in the interest rate succeeded by the 
summer of 2002 in stanching the outflow of funds, and thus 
stabilized both the exchange rate and the price level at approxi- 
mately the peak they had then reached. The year-end result of 
what could retrospectively be described as a laboratory experi- 
ment in populist political intervention in monetary and finan- 
cial policy was a bulge in the curve describing the declining 
pattern of inflation from 1998 on. The 6.5 percent inflation rate 
of 2002, in the wake of a 10 percent or so surge in the dollar 
exchange rate, thus proved to be only an interruption on the 
road of price stability, the threshold of which the economy had 
passed by the end of the 20" century (Table 36). 

The most significant result of the 2002 learning-by-doing 
experiment was the clear demonstration of the Bo1’s effective, 
though not legal, independence. As of 2006 a revision of the 
1954 BOI Law to put the central bank in a 21*-century legal 
framework similar to those of the central banks of the major 
economic powers is still pending. 

The 2002 incident, though costly - the unnecessary leap 
in inflation and the exchange rate involved a real cost to the 
economy - earned the Bo! its spurs. It demonstrated the clear 
benefit of the division of labor in the guidance of the macro- 
economy, allowing the central bank to operate as the arbiter 
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of the monetary dimension of the economy. This was admit- 
ted by the new finance minister who moved into the Trea- 
sury when a new government came to power in January 2003, 
and the international financial community, represented in a 
sense by the rating agencies, of course understood the inci- 
dent in that the same way. The bank’s new status also offered 
greater transparency in and credibility for Israel's surging 
capital market, which came into its own only in the wake of 
the 1985 stabilization policy and acquired world significance 
in the later 1990s. 

Though the 1954 Bank of Israel Law had not been changed 
by 2006, the central bank’s role in the formation and running 
of macroeconomic policy had nevertheless undergone a rev- 
olution originating in the 1985 stabilization policy. It was im- 
plemented in stages, as the Bank’s management, run by four 
successive governors between 1985 and 2004, acquired more 
and more freedom of action to manage monetary policy ac- 
cording to their own reading of events at home and abroad. 
Wielding instruments forged between 1985 and 1995 to con- 
trol the monetary base, having gradually convinced successive 
governments to repeal currency controls, the last vestiges of 
which were finally abolished in 2005, and in view of the full 
flexibility of the exchange rate effective from 1998 (formal 
agreement on which was reached only in December 2001), 
the independence of the central bank as the institution man- 
aging monetary policy was effectively accomplished by the 
first years of the 21 century. Legislation to formalize it, how- 
ever, is still pending. 

Furthermore, in more than one sense, the achievement 
of price stability was a clear reflection of the effectiveness of 
the central bank’s independence. This process was inherently 
linked with developments in the foreign currency arena: a ma- 
jor structural change represented by the complete abolition of 
the vestiges of currency control in 2005 and the partial with- 
drawal of the government from the running of the pension 
system through privatization. The privatization of the unin- 
tentionally nationalized banks was of course a component of 
that structural change. 


The Banking System 

A CENTURY OF GROWTH AND PERFORMANCE. From its 
very beginning, the Jewish resettlement effort in Palestine, led 
by the World Zionist Organization from the last years of the 
19" century, was integrally linked with banking. The establish- 
ment of the Jaffa branch of the Anglo-Palestine Corporation, 
later renamed the Anglo-Palestine Bank in 1903, embodied 
this linkage. Its legal framework as a corporation registered 
in England, with a London office, rooted it in conservative 
British banking traditions and techniques, which became the 
foundation of its behavior as a financial institution. 

The appearance of Britain as the mandatory power after 
World War 1 led to a rapid expansion of the banking system 
involving major banks like Barclays and the Ottoman Bank, 
which opened branches in Jerusalem and were soon followed 
by others. In 1920 there were just five banks in Palestine, with a 
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total of eight branches; by 1930 there were 32. The Fifth Aliyah 
from the early 1930s on generated a flood. In 1936, there were 
a record-high 75 commercial bank main offices and several 
also had a number of branches. To this should be added the 
cooperative credit societies established mostly by the Jewish 
labor movement, over 100 by 1936. A number of Arab banks 
and foreign establishments, mainly branches of British banks, 
also operated in Palestine. Banking, though, was on the whole 
mainly a Jewish affair. When an inevitable shakeup occurred 
in the economic downturn after 1936 through the prewar 
world political crisis, the very small fry, effectively all Jew- 
ish banking establishments, disappeared. By the outbreak of 
World War 11, the number of commercial banks was down to 
33, and by 1948, upon the declaration of the state, there were 
only 23, plus 70 local cooperative credit societies. 

The major Jewish banking institutions in the Mandatory 
period mixed conservative English banking traditions with 
the continental European concept of a versatile structure, al- 
lowing them to own firms in the real sectors of the economy. 
This structure and practice meant that in spite of three runs on 
banks between 1936 and 1939 generated by the several stages 
of the prewar crisis, none of the major Jewish banks collapsed, 
even though there was no central bank to sustain liquidity in 
times of financial stress. And when after the second Munich 
Crisis of 1938 that induced the second bank run, the applica- 
tion of the Jewish banking community for a Palestine gov- 
ernment guarantee for credit from major foreign banks was 
rejected, it was the flagship of Zionist finance, the Anglo-Pal- 
estine Bank, which provided the liquidity to Jewish banks at 
its own risk, thus preventing their collapse. 

It was this historical role that led the management the 
Anglo-Palestine Bank (renamed Bank Leumi in 1951) to make 
practical moves designed to prepare the issue of an Israeli cur- 
rency, even before the November 29, 1947, UN decision about 
partition. In the winter of 1948, months before the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the chairman of the bank, Siegfried 
*Hoofien, ordered banknotes from an American printer to 
replace the Mandatory Palestine pound. This was the Pales- 
tine pound with the mark of the Anglo-Palestine Bank. The 
bank also absorbed the cost of that order, though there was no 
commitment by the Zionist authorities before May 15, 1948, or 
from the Israeli government for three months after that, that 
it would declare these banknotes legal tender. 

Yet it was this anticipatory act, whose risk was borne 
by the Anglo-Palestine Bank, which allowed, on August 16, 
1948, the signing of a covenant between the bank and the state 
of Israel setting up an Issue Department as a discrete entity 
within the bank, authorized to issue the legal tender of the 
state. The availability of the new notes flown in from the U.S. 
allowed the immediate conversion of the Mandatory notes, a 
process successfully completed within one month by the end 
of September 1948. The emergence and acceptability of the 
new legal tender provided a basic requirement of the mon- 
etary system of the state of Israel, allowing an easy overnight 
transformation of the banking system. 
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There were 108 banking corporations in Israel in 1950 
(Table 37), reduced to fewer than 50 in 1967, when the bank- 
ing system had adjusted to the post-World War 11 situation 
and the second decade of independence. This apparently ma- 
jor reduction reflects mainly the process of consolidation to 
which the cooperative credit societies, local banking insti- 
tutions mostly with single offices, had been subjected. Con- 
siderations of economy of scale and rapidly rising real wages 
had led to the steady absorption of these small cooperatives, 
mostly creations of the Histadrut, by Bank Hapoalim, the ma- 
jor financial institution of the labor movement; several inde- 
pendent credit societies were absorbed by Bank Leumi. This 
two-decade-long process thus concentrated the banking sys- 
tem into several major groupings. This is demonstrated by the 
share of the three largest banks in terms of their numbers of 
offices, employment, and deposits. Their share of the number 
of offices was about 14 percent in 1951 and 22 percent a decade 
later in 1961; their share of employees was 46 percent in 1951 
and 56 percent a decade later. These three banking conglom- 
erates held 58 percent of total deposits with the banking sys- 
tem in 1951 and 64 percent a decade later in 1961. 

These data underline a dominant feature of the system, 
its oligopolistic structure, which continued to strengthen 
over time. This shows clearly in terms of the continuous de- 
cline in the number of banking corporations through 2004. 
They numbered only 40 percent of what they had in 1967, 
though employment in the system increased almost three- 
fold and deposits, another measure of nominal scope, grew 
more than nominal GNnp (Table 37). Deposits in real terms 
grew by more than sevenfold at an annual rate of 5.5 percent 
for these 37 years. 

The two largest Israeli banks - giants in Israeli terms - 
which had absorbed the bulk of the smaller institutions, ex- 
panded much more rapidly than the third largest during the 
closing decades of the 20" century. Thus, in the early years of 
the 21* century, these banking corporations, Bank Hapoalim 
and Bank Leumi, held approximately 70 percent of the total 
deposits, and accommodated close to 80 percent of total credit 
to businesses, households, and public sector entities. This pro- 
cess apparently suggests growing monopolistic power for these 
institutions. However, other developments in the financial sec- 
tor worked in the opposite direction from the 1990s on. 

The Jewish economy of Palestine was clearly a monetary 
economy from the very beginning, hence the very extensive 
and highly solvent, liquid, and reliable banking system inher- 
ited from the Mandatory years. The high liquidity maintained 
by banks during World War 11 sustained their ability to stand 
the stress of the transition period of the War of Independence, 
even though there was no legal minimum reserve ratio, and 
bank supervision set up late in the 1930s was effectively in its 
infancy at independence. The shell of the Bank Supervision 
Department set up by the Mandatory government moved 
initially to the Treasury. When the central bank, the Bank 
of Israel, was established in 1954, it was moved to there. The 
first instructions regarding legal minimum reserves were is- 
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sued in 1951, and were hardly relevant since by that time the 
banks maintained higher reserve ratios than those required. 
The rationale for government intervention on this matter re- 
flects consideration for the safety of the banking system, but 
for more than a generation, between roughly 1960 and 1989, 
the very high reserve ratios imposed by the Supervisor of 
Banks were used as instruments of monetary policy, and not 
to sustain bank liquidity. 

These very high reserve ratios had, however, a significant 
affect on the banking system and on Israel's financial markets. 
The very high reserve ratio created a large gap between credit 
and debit interest rates, and thus induced the creation of a 
(nonbank) credit graymarket, the so-called “bill intermedia- 
tion market.” It was designed to circumvent the legal interest 
rate ceiling (10 to 11 percent in the late 1960s) set under the 
1957 Interest Rate Ceiling Law. It soon became a major “free” 
credit market, in which the commercial banks participated in 
the guise of intermediaries between specific lenders and spe- 
cific borrowers. In the mid-1960s this grew into a major credit 
market, even though the legal camouflage of the “intermedia- 
tion” device was quite flimsy. It took a first-instance District 
Court verdict that questioned the legality of the debt created 
by these so-called “arbitration” deals to force the Treasury to 
eliminate the interest rate ceiling in 1970. This also eliminated 
that market overnight. 

A substitute for the interest rate ceiling, designed to offer 
cheap bank credit to preferred sectors in the form of subsi- 
dized “directed credits,’ was put into operation immediately. 
The subsidy was partially directly financed by the Bo1; it had 
to buy a set quota of promissory notes from these privileged 
credit recipients at low discount rates. The commercial banks 
financed a greater quota of these subsidized credits in return 
for lower minimum reserve requirements for outstanding “di- 
rected credit” balances. 

Aside from the subsidized “directed credit” tranche, the 
government was involved in the micromanagement of bank 
credits financed by the development budget. These were allo- 
cated from balances of government “deposits for credit allo- 
cation” with the commercial banks, according to government 
instructions, at interest rates set by the authorities. The banks 
acted only as administrators of these loans, for set fees. 

The close involvement of public sector authorities in the 
workings of the banks involved the Bor’s power to set mini- 
mum reserve ratios, and the supervisory responsibility of the 
supervisor of banks; the direct involvement of the Treasury in 
the provision of commercial bank credit resources; and the in- 
direct involvement of the Treasury through its maintenance of 
interest rate ceilings through 1970. Different ministries partici- 
pated in the allocation of “directed credit” balances and devel- 
opment credits to privileged business entities. The ministries of 
Agriculture, Trade and Industry, and Tourism were involved in 
determining the size and allocation of development credits. All 
this had a major impact on the structure of the banking system. 
Its oligopolistic nature, which increased over time through 
1985, was undoubtedly strengthened because of it. 
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The growth of the economy of course required an ex- 
pansion of the capacity of the banking system to offer credit 
accommodation. This in turn increased the claims of the sys- 
tem on resources. These claims can be seen in the increasing 
number of bank offices and rising employment in banking 
entities (Table 37). In the two decades from 1950 to 1970 the 
number of banking offices grew about fourfold: though no 
employment data for 1950 is available, employment grew un- 
doubtedly at a lower rate. This clearly shows from a compari- 
son of the number of bank offices and the employment data 
that could be compared for the almost four decades through 
2004. Even in the pre-personal computer age, increase in the 
volume of banking business allowed the introduction of more 
and more labor-saving equipment, reducing the intensity of 
employment. 

Nevertheless, the employment data and the ratio of bank- 
ing sector employment to total employment in the economy 
suggest some highly interesting features the banking system 
had to face over time. The very rapid increase in employment 
from 1970 on, and its effective peak at the end of the lost de- 
cade in 1985, was a clear product of rising inflation and its 
acceleration to the verge of hyperinflation by early 1985. The 
leap in employment in the banking sector to 2.5-2.6 percent 
of total employment in the economy is an expression of what 
in the vernacular is described as the “flight from money” 
in periods of rapid inflation. That feature shows in the de- 
cline in the ratio of the money supply (m1) to GNP from the 
about 19 percent at the beginning of the lost decade in the 
early 1970s, to only 3.6 percent in 1985, and in its slow turn- 
around that year as inflation was arrested (Table 34). The pro- 
cess of “flight from money” occurs when there is an increase 
of the number of transactions per unit of production - the 
so-called velocity of circulation of money. In a fully mon- 
etarized economy, which Israel was by this stage, this inev- 
itably increases the scope of banking activity over what is 
warranted by the growth of the economy. This rapidly ris- 
ing pattern of velocity occurred in Israel even though the 
1970s was a decade of computerization, and requirements for 
manpower were being reduced in the banking and financial 
sector. 

The dramatic change in this situation, as seen in the de- 
cline of banking offices and employment during the two de- 
cades through 2004, while banking activity grew by more than 
GNP - four times in terms of deposits and credit accounts - 
reflects the decline of inflation-induced activity on the one 
hand, and technological change - the rise of the pc -on the 
other. The latter is demonstrated by the threefold increase in 
the number of automatic teller machines (ATMs) between 1985 
and 2004 (Table 37). 


The Bank Shares Crisis, 1983 

In the 1983 Bank Shares Crisis, almost the entire banking sys- 
tem was nationalized, unintentionally. This incident, a highly 
significant occurrence in a capital market still almost in its 
embryonic stage in the 1980s, was effectively an expression of 
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an approaching explosive economic crisis caused by triple- 
digit inflation rather than a problem of the banking system as 
such. There was no run on the banks, neither before the crisis 
climaxed, nor during the attempts to find a solution (which 
entailed closing the stock exchange for several weeks), nor in 
the aftermath following the settlement and the resumption of 
trading in bank shares. 

The crisis originated in the policy of the large banks of 
manipulating the prices of their shares in the market, and 
figures as one of the historic accidents of both the banking 
system and the capital market. It exploded in October 1983, 
as the four major banking corporations, which represented 
more than 90 percent of banking activity, decided to stop 
“managing” the prices of their shares, a policy they had been 
following with success on a significant and increasing scale 
since 1979. The point of that process was to prevent a signifi- 
cant decline of the real, not just the nominal, price of these 
shares. This required a pool of shares managed by the banks, 
and the financial resources to enter into the market on the 
demand side when necessary. A decline in the market price 
of a bank’s shares below the target was accordingly countered 
by the pool’s buying up shares in the market, thus increasing 
the number of shares at its disposal. A rise of prices beyond 
the target price would be met by sales from the pool, which 
reduced the strain on the liquidity of the banks. As long as 
these price fluctuations approximately evened out within a 
short time, the technique did not pose a danger to the banks’ 
liquidity position. 

The policy of the banks’ share pool managements was to 
assure rates of return on these securities similar to those of 
government bonds, which were price-linked - a unique ad- 
vantage among investment instruments - and thus offered a 
significant real return. The policy was clearly successful be- 
tween 1979 and 1982. The results were soon visible in the real 
rates of return, as well as the rising number of bank shares 
in the new issue market and their relative value in the sec- 
ondary market, the stock exchange, where bank shares had 
become a popular investment vehicle even for households. 
Within one year, by the end of 1980, bank share prices had 
risen by 40 percent in real terms. Two years later, by the end 
of 1982, they were 140 percent higher than they had been at 
the end of 1979. The whole stock market rose at these incon- 
ceivably substantial rates during that time, but it was clearly 
the bank sector shares that led the way. This is clearly shown 
by the rising volume of new issues of bank stock, 74 percent of 
new issues in 1980. The share of the total value of bank shares 
traded in the secondary market, the stock exchange, was simi- 
lar. The share of bank stock in the total value of the portfolio 
of financial assets held by the public rose to one-third by that 
time; it was 10 percent in 1979. This pattern of stock prices 
in general, and specifically of those of banks, was the result 
of almost a decade of high double-digit inflation and several 
years of triple-digit inflation. The price management of their 
shares by the banks contributed significantly to that process; 
otherwise the dollar value of their shares would not have risen 
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by about 4.5 times within less than five years as it did. This 
pattern of bank share prices soon generated an increasing di- 
vergence between the dollar market value of the outstanding 
bank shares, and the adjusted value of the net worth of each 
of the share price managing banks. This ratio diverged little 
from unity at the end of 1978, but it had reached between 2 
and 3 on the eve of the collapse of the bank shares market in 
the first week of October 1983. 

The major macroeconomic significance of the strain in 
the capital market that emerged early in 1983 and the related 
collapse of the bank share market in October is illustrated by 
two figures. The outstanding value of the bank share port- 
folio was about one-third of pp on the very eve of the col- 
lapse of the market. It was down to 20 percent of cpp by the 
end of 1983. It was only because of the direct intervention by 
the government, which entered the market to buy shares at a 
cost equal to four percent of Gpp, that the price collapse was 
not much worse. 

These orders of magnitude indicate that ownership of 
bank shares as financial assets was by that time popular and 
widespread even among ordinary households, and explain the 
political rationale of the attempt of the government to stem 
the crisis. The economic rationale for government interven- 
tion was fear that a collapse of the price of bank shares would 
generate a shock in the financial markets overall. This reading 
of the situation seemed likely given the showing in terms of 
major price declines of nonbanking stock since January 1983. 
In these circumstances a run on the banks was thought quite 
possible. What caused particular anxiety at the Treasury was 
the danger that even a minor run, which could be countered 
with support from the central bank if confined to domestic 
currency deposits, would have led to a widespread withdrawal 
of foreign currency deposits. Since by that time foreign cur- 
rency deposits were 40 percent of total deposits with the com- 
mercial banks, this would have meant a complete exhaustion 
of Israel's foreign currency reserves. 

The settlement, followed by an immediate reopening of 
the stock exchange and a resumption of trading in bank stock, 
committed the government to purchase bank shares offered 
for sale later at a minimum price of no less than 75 percent of 
the market price at the time trading had been stopped in Oc- 
tober 1983. This amounted to a maximum loss of 25 percent 
for bank shareowners, who were able to sell immediately at 
market prices. For many, particularly those who purchased 
their shares through the end of 1982, this involved no loss at 
all, or at most, a much smaller loss. Nevertheless, many de- 
cided to sell at once, forcing the intervention of the Bor. The 
state, in other words, through the central bank, bought the 
banks - almost the entire banking system had been effectively 
nationalized. The cost to the government was high; the cost of 
the shares it had acquired was two to three times greater than 
the adjusted net worth of the banks. The settlement ended the 
immediate crisis in the capital market, but it had a decade- 
long negative effect on the propensity of people to enter the 
Israeli stock market. 
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A Revitalized Banking System, 1985-2005 

Though it was the management of the major commercial 
banks that led to the shares crisis, the government did not even 
consider getting involved in running the banks. The manage- 
ments stayed on, and the government, which had underwrit- 
ten the value of bank shares, set up a legal structure - an empty 
shell of a government-owned corporation - that allowed the 
bank managements to run the banking system without its 
interference, and even to co-opt new directors if and when 
required. Though it took more than a decade before the sale 
of the first major bank, and two decades before most of the 
commercial banking system was reprivatized, the involvement 
of government and the Boi in the actual running of the sys- 
tem declined rapidly and significantly after the implementa- 
tion of the 1985 stabilization policy. This was primarily due to 
the rapid elimination of the “directed credit” tranche, which 
excluded the involvement of the economic ministries in the 
allocation of bank credit, thus leaving allocation of credit re- 
sources to the discretion of the banks. 

This trend gained support as the banks were allowed to 
reduce the highly stringent reserve ratios as these were gradu- 
ally eliminated as instruments of monetary policy. This pro- 
cess, which was implemented between 1987, when minimum 
required reserve ratios were still 38 percent, and 1994, when 
these were down to six percent, allowed a major reduction in 
the “interest gap” - the difference between debit and credit 
interest rates. This in turn encouraged rapid growth of de- 
posits, showing clearly in the deposit-GNpP ratio in Table 37: 
deposits were only 5.9 percent of GNP in 1985, 8.1 percent in 
1990, and 10.5 percent in 2004. The return of the public into 
the nonprice- (or exchange rate-) linked bank deposits sup- 
ported rapid expansion of bank credit - the main business 
of banks. The expanding monetary loan, which was indeed 
used by the Bor as an instrument of monetary policy, offered 
nevertheless growing flexibility for the management of credit 
policy, since banks could acquire reserves, if they preferred 
to do so, in the weekly auctions of the central bank, or reduce 
the balance of their debt to the central bank. Furthermore, the 
interest rates set for these bank deals at the discount window 
of the central bank served as an efficient index to the cost of 
finance that banks would charge, or pay to debtors and de- 
positors, respectively. 

These features, and the revival of economic growth as 
the last decade waned, as well as increasing momentum of 
the 1990s’ mass immigration, explain the rapid expansion of 
bank credit in real terms of about 11 percent annually, and 
the somewhat lower rate of expansion of seven percent in the 
2000-04 period (Tables 34 and 35). Indeed, the 1990s were 
the heyday of the commercial banks. Instead of the fluctuat- 
ing rates of return on capital of somewhat less than five per- 
cent in the four years through 1990, they made 7.2 percent in 
the first half of the 1990s, and 10.7 percent in the second half, 
which included the high-tech bubble year of 2000. The strong 
demand for credit, with the banks dominating the market, 
since at that time even major private firms could not yet go 
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to the bond issue market to finance their activities, offered a 
bonanza to the banks. A case in point was the privatization 
of the largest bank in the country, Bank Hapoalim, bought in 
1995 by a group of major domestic and foreign financiers. To 
finance a significant share of the cost of the purchase, these 
leading figures in the business and finance community had 
to apply to the second largest of the five major banking cor- 
porations, Bank Leumi, in which the government still had a 
controlling interest. 

Indeed, the dominant position of the banks as a group in 
the finance market exhibited highly significant monopolistic 
features, owing to the size of the two largest, Bank Hapoalim 
and Bank Leumi, which between them were responsible for 
more than 60 percent of business volume. The growing im- 
pact of the banking system on the economy as a whole even 
as the state financial dimension of the system declined meant 
more restricted competition in the financial sector due to the 
banking oligopoly. This pattern is clearly demonstrated by the 
rapid decline of the share of government in commercial bank 
credit. It was 50 percent in 1986, just as the stabilization policy 
was taking effect, was down to 38 percent in 1990, and below 
20 percent by 2000. 

The impact of banking on the economy, however, did 
not result only from the banks’ clout in the allocation of 
credit. Most institutional investors - pension funds, provi- 
dent funds, and of course mutual funds - were subsidiaries 
of banks, run as distinct legal entities. A group of private bro- 
kers had been operating on the stock exchange for decades, 
but the scale of their business compared to the brokerage and 
other capital market facilities offered by the banks was tiny. 
The challenge to competition in the financial and capital mar- 
kets was that the supermarket feature of the banking system, 
benefiting from economies of scale due to the spread of their 
branches across the country, handed them potential custom- 
ers on a platter. This feature had been criticized already in 
1986. 

The committee investigating the bank share fiasco of 1983 
referred to that feature in its report. Among other problems 
it pointed to the inherent conflict of interest involved in the 
dual functions of banks as owners of mutual, pension, and 
provident funds; for these they were marketers and sellers, 
while for the public - private households in particular — they 
were serving as investment advisors, telling them what to buy. 
One of the main recommendations of that committee was to 
require the complete divestment by banks of these entities, 
and also partial divestment of firms operating in the produc- 
tion sector of the economy. The latter reform, restricting the 
holding of equity in firms operating in the real sector of the 
economy to 20 percent of total stock, was implemented only 
after a decade in the mid-1990s. The recommendation on di- 
vesting financial subsidiaries was met with total resistance 
from the banks. The two decades since 1985 were of course 
the period in which the capital market really took off. The 
banks, which historically had funded the capital market and 
nurtured it through good and bad through the 1980s, felt that 
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this reform was a challenge to their profitability and to their 
standing in the economy. 

Their resistance thus bought them another decade as the 
effective moderators of the capital market. It took, of course, 
another committee in 2005 to recommend implementing the 
1985 recommendation, before the banking system gave in 
by late 2005. The interesting feature in that context was that 
though the recommendation of the Bachar Committee al- 
lowed several years for the process of divestment, the banks, 
which were fighting tooth and nail in 2005 against the re- 
form, took advantage of the boom in Israel’s capital market 
since 2004 and almost completed the process of divestment 
within one year. They, of course, immediately reaped the ben- 
efit from the major capital gain, which the state of the market 
at that time allowed. 


The Reemergence of a Capital Market, 1985-2005 

The position of the banking system on the so-called Bachar 
Reform - named after the director general of the Treasury 
who chaired the 2005 Bank Reform Committee — was not af- 
fected only by profit-and-loss considerations. It reflected also 
an emotional aspect: the conviction of the upper and mid- 
level managers that the reform would exclude them from their 
“creation,” the Israeli capital market. This was indeed started 
and nurtured by the banks. It first appeared in the mid-1930s 
in a room at the Anglo-Palestine Bank in which a very small 
number of securities were traded once a week. Yet even after 
independence, the Tel Aviv Stock Exchange, which was by that 
time a unique legal entity with a small membership, was of 
minor significance. The largest group of securities traded were 
government price-linked bonds with a sprinkling of rate-of- 
exchange-linked bonds and other bonds carrying a govern- 
ment guarantee, such as those of the government-owned Israel 
Electric Corporation and a number of similar entities. 

The ups and downs of the pre-1985 stabilization policy 
small capital market can be traced in the rates of return col- 
umns of Table 38. The drastic decline of the market in the 
early 1960s shows in the rates of return on shares, which were 
lower by one-third in 1970 than in 1960, even though the mar- 
ket had been moving away from its slump in the wake of the 
post-Six-Day War period. 

The inflation-induced upturn in the market, and its short 
era of glory that ended with the Bank Shares Crisis of 1983, is 
expressed in the more than fourfold increase of the rates of 
return on shares between 1979 and 1982. This explosion of the 
stock market pulled in its wake the government bond market 
in which rates of return grew correspondingly by 80 percent. 
The Bank Shares Crisis can be discerned in the collapse of the 
rate of return figures: the entry for 1985 is one-third of its level 
of 1982, even though the government guaranteed a floor price 
for bank shares. Indeed, the dismal state of the capital mar- 
ket in 1985 shows clearly in the government bond market, in 
which rates of return were at their lowest in 1985: price- (or 
rate-of-exchange-) linked bonds were down 15 percent com- 
pared to 1982 (Table 38). 
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The depressed state of the bond market during the early 
stages of the stabilization policy was of course also due to the 
highly restrictive monetary policy run by the Bor in that pe- 
riod. Though a quite reasonable explanation for the expert 
observer, what counted initially for public opinion, and par- 
ticularly for the small private investor, was of course not the 
sophisticated explanations on the state of the economy, but 
the dismal experience of 1983 and its aftermath. 

The post-stabilization policy period, the 1990s in par- 
ticular, when the policy’s success (and the new rules for fis- 
cal and monetary policies) were finally absorbed, signified an 
altogether new departure for the capital market. What made 
the difference was of course the renewal of growth supported 
by the dismantling of currency control, which required two 
decades before it was finally completed. This process could 
be implemented only on the basis of the fiscal discipline pur- 
sued by the governments in office from 1985, and the rapidly 
increasing independence of the central bank, in the 1990s in 
particular, with its full commitment to price stability within 
a market economy. 

The value of turnover data in Table 38 underlines the 
revival of activity on the Tel Aviv Stock Exchange, which in- 
creased by about four times by 1990, through the stabiliza- 
tion period and its aftermath, and the very rapid expansion 
of activity from the mid-1990s, when most of the currency 
control regulations, though not all, had faded away. The post- 
1995 upward surge of activity, showing an almost fivefold ex- 
pansion of turnover, and corresponding rising activity in the 
new issue market, underline the rapidly rising scale of activ- 
ity and the environment of rising real rates of return in which 
this occurred. 

The data that best demonstrates the major turn of the 
tide in Israel’s capital market are those reflecting the inflow 
of foreign investment into the economy. In 1985-90 the an- 
nual inflow was about $200-300 million annually. It gained 
a new lease on life after 1990. By 1995 the inflow was $2.3 bil- 
lion. In 2000, the year of the high-tech bubble, it leapt to $11.5 
billion. It settled down at about $6 billion a year between 2001 
and 2004. 

Not all of this flow was transmitted via the capital mar- 
ket; a portion of it was direct investment in the real sector of 
the economy. Yet in the late 1990s and in the 2000-04 interval 
about 80 percent was transmitted through this channel. The 
growing interest and confidence of foreigners in the Israeli 
capital market followed the return of the Israeli public to the 
capital market, after the lessons it learned in the wake of the 
bank shares fiasco of 1983. 

The stabilization policy was the watershed that sepa- 
rates two altogether different environments: the scope of the 
capital market and, especially, its impact on and relevance to 
the economy. This is clearly indicated in terms of the value 
of turnover in the stock market, which grew by almost seven 
times between 1990 and 2003, responding to the gains of in- 
vestors: real rates of return on shares grew on average by 9.2 
percent annually, and returns in the less risky bond market 
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were almost three percent at an annual average. Yet the clear- 
est structural alteration in the capital market was the appear- 
ance of the corporate bond market. The capital issues col- 
umns of Table 38 indicate the appearance of this altogether 
new market component, which appeared before 1990 but did 
not really flourish until after 2000. Until 1985 corporate bonds 
simply could not compete with government bonds. Though 
government bond issues grew by 11 times since 1985, the or- 
der of magnitude of the expansion of the volume of corpo- 
rate bonds is several times greater. This represents a develop- 
ment that affects not only the capital market, but the power of 
the banking system to set debit interest rates for major debt- 
ors, who had now acquired a direct entrance into the capital 
market. 

In the new era, in which by 2005 exchange controls had 
been completely abolished, events in the stock exchange were 
to a very great extent affected by developments in the major 
world capital markets - New York, London, Frankfurt, and 
the East Asian centers. Another highly relevant feature was the 
process of major withdrawal of the Israeli state from the capital 
market. This was possible because of the small budget deficits 
run by the government for two decades, and by the privati- 
zation drive, which provided resources to reduce the foreign 
national debt to a negligible size by 2003 - smaller than the 
foreign exchange reserves at the disposal of the Bor. By 2002 it 
also involved the release of pension and provident funds from 
compulsory investment in nontradable government securities. 
This forced these major institutional investors into the private 
capital market. It offered an opening for the development of a 
corporate bond market, which for the four decades of the state 
through the late 1980s did not exist (Table 38). 

The final major reform of the capital market, imple- 
mented late in 2005, forced on the reluctant bank system the 
divestment of their investment subsidiaries: pension, provi- 
dent, and mutual funds, which dominated trading in the stock 
exchange. The move was conceived as a reform that would 
substantially strengthen competition in the capital market, 
now also subject to competition from abroad. This linkage 
with the world capital market was strengthened by the Israeli 
economy's safe passage through the world financial crisis of 
1998, under the strict and restrictive management of the Bor. 
It made a major contribution to Israel’s ratings on foreign 
capital markets and also to the self-confidence of its mon- 
etary management. 


The Evolution of Manufacturing and the High-Tech 
System, 1973-2005 

In the three decades from the Yom Kippur War through 
2003, the manufacturing industry grew rapidly. Its product 
was three times greater than in the early 1970s, capital equip- 
ment grew by almost six times, and employment by 50 per- 
cent, thus involving a rapidly increasing capital intensity and 
rising productivity. This allowed the payment of higher real 
wages, which rose correspondingly by more than 70 percent 
(Tables 26 and 29). Indeed, the major orientation of manu- 
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facturing lines of activity on the protected domestic market 
still offered through the mid-1970s leeway for rising produc- 
tivity due to the economics of scale. With a national prod- 
uct more than three times greater in the early years of the 
21* century than in the early 1970s (Table 28), and a popu- 
lation more than two times greater (Table 14), the econom- 
ics of scale, supported of course by rising capital investment, 
allowed even the traditional industries — textiles and cloth- 
ing, food processing - to face the challenge of rising imports. 
More and more of these were indeed penetrating into the 
Israeli market after trade agreements made with the U.S. and 
the European Common Market (later the European Commu- 
nity), and also in response to the World Trade Organization 
agreement, which naturally also covered the exports of devel- 
oping economies. The inherent feature of all of these agree- 
ments was the establishment of a requirement that customs 
duties, quotas, and other devices designed to protect domestic 
industries be gradually eliminated. This process, from which 
consumers benefited, generated pressure on domestic manu- 
facturers, which had either to raise productivity and reduce 
costs, or phase out the production lines in which it had been 
engaged. 

The significant growth of manufacturing as the main- 
stay of the production sector indicates that it succeeded in 
facing the changing world trade environment. This success, 
however, required a major restructuring. The beginnings of 
this had already appeared in the late 1960s and early 1970s, 
leading to a major development of the pharmaceutical indus- 
try (including the emergence of Teva as a brand name on the 
world market), and of an array of defense industries. By the 
late 1970s and particularly in the 1980s, these were competing 
in the American and European markets for major contracts 
in several areas of manufacturing activity: pharmaceuticals, 
advanced electronics, and optics. By the 1990s the Israeli de- 
fense industries had put into orbit the first Israeli-made satel- 
lite riding on an Israeli-made missile. In the 1980s there was 
even begun a major project to produce a fighter aircraft. Lim- 
ited by the requirements of the 1pF, however, the unit cost of 
that plane, a prototype of which was indeed produced, was 
too high to continue. The project was thus shelved and the 
costs written off. 

Yet the experience of the manpower employed in that 
project and many other defense industry lines provided the 
sophisticated and highly trained personnel who soon moved 
into high-tech research and development. This emerged in 
Israel in the late 1980s and flourished in the early 1990s. It 
carried revolutionary developments in its wake in two ar- 
eas — the high-tech industry and the capital market. Mirror- 
ing developments in California's Silicon Valley and in some 
major European economic powers, it took a decade before its 
presence was recognized. 

The statistics of production and employment in the high- 
tech technology branches, indeed the breakdown of manufac- 
turing industry by sub-branches, presented in Table 39 did 
not yet appear in the css Annual of 2000. The breakdown 
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by type of industry involving high-tech is thus available only 
from 1994 onward. The available data nevertheless demon- 
strate the revolution in the structure of industry of the 1990s. 
Employment in manufacturing as a whole grew by only about 
10 percent between 1990 and 2004. On the basis of 1994, the 
first year for which sub-branch statistics are available, em- 
ployment in 2004, which was a year of slowdown, was even 
five percent lower. The rising capital intensity of manufactur- 
ing overall, and rising productivity, still allowed an increase 
of manufacturing product in 2004 by about one-third over 
1994, and by 75 percent over 1990. Yet this performance, which 
reflects an average for manufacturing industries as a whole, 
was far off the performance of the high-tech branches. Em- 
ployment in these leading branches grew by 23 percent in the 
decade through 2004, and product grew by almost two times, 
even though the high-tech bubble of the late 1990s had burst 
by 2000. (‘The effect of the burst bubble in terms of lower em- 
ployment and product is quite visible in the entry for the year 
2003 of Table 39.) 

The other end of the manufacturing branch spectrum is 
visible in the textiles production figures: production in 2004 
was down by 20 percent from 1994, and similar to its level 
in 1990. The electronics branch, on the other hand, which 
includes plants belonging to high- and medium-tech sub- 
branches, increased output by almost three times. This sug- 
gests that the shedding of labor, visible in the manufacturing 
industry as a whole, was effectively the dominant feature of 
the low-tech branches, some of which were fading out alto- 
gether - sewing workshops being the obvious example. 

These developments had social consequences, as is sug- 
gested in the skill endowment columns of Table 39, which re- 
flect human capital, and the corresponding wage ratio figures. 
Both the skill endowment and the high-education components 
of the manufacturing labor force increased substantially. This 
is a measure of supply and demand simultaneously. The slight 
reduction in the wage ratio for skilled and unskilled work- 
ers suggests that the increased demand for skilled labor was 
met by a substantially increased supply, reflecting the com- 
prehensive system of extension studies offered to the Israeli 
labor force both at the plant and branch levels. On the other 
hand, the rising pattern of the ratio of wages paid to highly 
educated workers represents, to a very great extent, the ab- 
sorption of the rising classes of university-educated students 
by the high-tech branches that cannot operate without them. 
These fields pay high salaries, based on their short-run prof- 
itability, yet apply the rules of hiring and firing, and do not 
abide by industry-wide agreements, which as a method of 
setting wage rates offer employment security too. The rising 
pretax and pre-transfer payments income inequality that this 
feature entails has become a major social and political issue 
in the 21* century. 

This rapid rise of high-tech entities, some of which are 
now household brands in the United States and most indus- 
trialized countries, reflects the surfacing of a multitude of 
small groups of enterprising, usually quite young people with 
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an idea, which might or might not offer a new way of doing 
things. These are the well-known “startups,” which need risk 
capital. This means that venture capital firms and high-tech 
start-ups are in a sense Siamese twins. The success of nurtur- 
ing high-tech enterprises is crucially linked to the availability 
of venture capitalists raised in a high-tech environment and 
ready to face the risks. 

The availability of an exciting capital market was there- 
fore the sine qua non for the surfacing of Israel’s high-tech in- 
dustry. On the other hand, the very emergence and availability 
of a multitude of entrepreneurial talent and a highly educated 
labor force contributed to the expansion of the capital market 
and its role in forging industrial growth. This underlines the 
requirement of open lines of communication on capital ac- 
count transactions, allowing free mobility of foreign and do- 
mestic capital into and out of the system. The process, which 
on the one hand led to price stability, and on the other hand 
reduced, and finally eliminated, administrative restrictions 
on the free flow of funds was vital to the rapid expansion and 
success of high-tech. 
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Jewish Labor Organizations 

IN THE PRE-STATE PERIOD. Since the last decades of the 19 
century, a number of sporadic labor associations have arisen in 
agriculture and in the printing, clothing, and building trades, 
as well as groups limited to a particular locality or place of 
work. The *Teachers’ Association was founded in 1903, but 
its aims were only partially those of a trade union. The first 
abiding Jewish trade union organizations in Erez Israel were 
the two regional associations of agricultural workers founded 
in Galilee and Judea in 1911. In 1913 a clerical workers’ union 
was set up. In 1919 a railroad workers’ union, including both 
Jews and Arabs, was founded; it later took in the postal and 
telegraph workers. 


Founding of the Histadrut. The founding of the *Histadrut, 
the General Federation of Labor, in 1920, was not primar- 
ily the result of the development of these early trade unions, 
but rather the outcome of strongly held ideas about the unity 
of the Jewish workers in Erez Israel and their mission in the 
building of the country as a workers’ commonwealth. *Ahdut 
ha-Avodah, founded in 1919 (see Israel, State of: *Political 
Life and Parties), aimed at establishing one body, organized 
on a trade union basis, which would deal with all the interests 
of the workers including ideological and political activities. 
However, it did not achieve the support of all the workers, es- 
pecially those in the *Ha-Poel ha-Zaiir party, which rejected 
its socialist definitions. The newcomers of the Third *Aliyah, 
belonging to the *He-Halutz, Ze’irei Zion, and *Ha-Shomer 
ha-Zair movements, who arrived in 1919 and 1920, were op- 
posed to the authority of both Ha-Poel ha-Zair and Ahdut ha- 
Avodah, which had set up competing labor exchanges, con- 
tracting companies, and medical services and each of which 
claimed to represent the workers, especially in the vital area 
of agricultural settlement. 

Joseph *Trumpeldor’s appeal (at the beginning of 1920) 
for the unification of the workers to deal with their common 
interests and the threat by a conference of halutzim, which 
met on Mount Carmel in autumn 1920, to set up a separate 
workers’ organization pushed the parties into agreement on 
the convening of a general conference of workers in Decem- 
ber 1920. Eighty-seven delegates, representing 4,433 voters, 
participated. (Ahdut-ha-Avodah had 37 delegates, Ha-Poel 
ha-Zair 26, “newcomers” 16, pro-Communist 6, and others 2.) 
The very fact that delegates were chosen by general elections 
(although they were held on a party-list system) constituted 
an agreement to establish a general organization, and not just 
an interparty coordinating body, as Ha-Poel ha-Zair wanted, 
but there was much controversy at the founding conference 
over the character of the organization. The leaders of Ahdut 
ha-Avodah (Berl *Katznelson, Shemuel *Yavneeli, and others) 
wanted to endow it with the widest possible powers in politi- 
cal activities, cultural affairs, and defense, while Ha-Poel ha- 
Zair, led by Yosef *Sprinzak, wanted to preserve the power of 
the parties. The differences were resolved by a compromise: 
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the founding conference decided to establish the General Fed- 
eration of Jewish Workers in Palestine (Ha-Histadrut ha-Ke- 
lalit shel ha-Ovedim ha-Ivriyyim be-Erez Israel), which, ac- 
cording to its constitution “unites all workers in the country 
who live on the fruits of their own labor without exploiting 
the labor of others, for the purpose of arranging all the com- 
munal, economic, and cultural affairs of the working class in 
the country for the building of the labor society in the Land 
of Israel.” With the founding of the Histadrut, the He-Halutz 
Organization in Palestine announced its dissolution. *Gedud 
ha-Avodah, the Labor Legion, which had been set up in 1920 
to carry out pioneering tasks on a cooperative basis, joined the 
Histadrut but later developed into an opposition group. 


Early Activities. In the early years, the Histadrut devoted itself 
to creating work and encouraging immigration by building up 
an independent labor economy. Agricultural settlement was 
to be the highroad to this goal, but the shortage of national 
lands and public funds for the purpose, which delayed the start 
of the Zionist Organization's operations, pushed the workers 
into public works and building. The Histadrut set up an Im- 
migration and Labor Center, which received immigrants and 
tried to find them work on a contract basis - groups of work- 
ers undertaking jobs and sharing the proceeds. The contract- 
ing offices which the different parties had set up before the 
establishment of the Histadrut were unified into the Office for 
Public Works and Building, which received government and 
other contracts. Cooperative contracting seemed the right way 
not only to build an independent labor economy, but also to 
compete in the unorganized labor market. 

Within the framework of the Histadrut’s Office for Public 
Works and Building, various subcontracting groups from dif- 
ferent backgrounds, organized according to different princi- 
ples, were formed. Some came from the youth movements and 
some from particular cities abroad, while other groups were 
organized ad hoc for the purpose of a particular job. Some 
worked as partnerships, while others divided up the income 
either in equal parts or with higher shares for the skilled work- 
ers. Some of these groups became well enough organized to be 
ready to establish agricultural settlements. The Histadrut was 
careful to keep all these groups open to new immigrants and 
tried to limit the advantages of the skilled workers. 

In the organization of its basic units, the Histadrut gave 
preference to “kibbutzei avodah” and “havurot” (collective 
work groups), which undertook subcontracting jobs, the ur- 
ban cooperatives, which were regarded as stages on the road 
to an independent workers’ economy, and trade union organi- 
zations, which were seen as a correlative to the capitalist econ- 
omy. Of the trade unions themselves, the Histadrut favored 
those set up on an industrial, rather than a narrow craft ba- 
sis, despite the very small scope of industrial enterprise at the 
time. The industrial basis was regarded as a safeguard against 
separatist tendencies among the skilled workers and as train- 
ing for the running of industries in the future. In accordance 
with this policy, a National Union of Public Works and Build- 
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ing Employees was established in 1922; it was also intended to 
exercise democratic control over the Office of Building and 
Public Works. There was opposition to this policy from the 
skilled workers, as well as from the Communists and other 
left wing adherents, who regarded the building of a work- 
ers’ economy as utopianism and exploitation of the workers. 
Bank ha-Poalim (the Workers’ Bank), which was founded in 
1921, was intended to be the credit institution for the Office of 
Public Works and for the contracting groups; its long-range 
goal was to help to build the independent labor economy. The 
basic capital of LP 50,000 was invested by the Zionist Organi- 
zation, which bought the founding shares. A Histadrut del- 
egation which went to America to raise money from the half 
million Jewish workers there in the summer of 1922 did not 
succeed in its mission, due to anti-Zionist opposition. The 
supply organization, Hamashbir, which furnished the workers 
of the Office with consumer goods on credit, was also included 
within the framework of the Histadrut. Medical aid was pro- 
vided by Kuppat Holim (the Workers’ Sick Fund), which had 
been founded in 1913, split in 1919, and was reformed. 


Labor Economy versus Class Struggle. At the Second Con- 
vention of the Histadrut, which took place in February 1923, 
the debate between the advocates of the independent labor 
economy and those who defended purely trade union inter- 
ests continued. The former view was favored by the great ma- 
jority of the 130 delegates, representing 6,581 voters. Ahdut 
ha-Avodah, which had 69 delegates, more than half the total, 
regarded it as a Palestinian form of the class war and Ha-Poel 
ha-Zaiir, with 36, as the Jewish national way to the building 
of a people's socialism and a just society. The left-wing oppo- 
sition, on the other hand, argued that this was “the socialism 
of poverty” and demanded a class-war policy which would 
assume the evolution of a capitalist economy and the adapta- 
tion of the immigrants to its existence. At that conference, the 
Histadrut completed its constitution and decided to join the 
Trade Union International in Amsterdam, against the opposi- 
tion of the left, on the one hand, and Ha-Poel ha-Zair - which 
opposed all international ties - on the other. 

From 1922 to 1927 the policies of the Histadrut, under 
the vigorous leadership of David *Ben-Gurion, were guided 
by three central principles: the building of the Land of Israel 
as a socialist economy under workers’ control; maximum 
economic self-sufficiency, the workers supplying their own 
needs in order to accumulate capital; and the syndicalist idea 
of identity between management and labor. These aims found 
expression in the legal-economic framework set up by the 
Histadrut to safeguard its social principles and run the labor 
enterprises which were under the control of the workers. 
*Hevrat ha-Ovedim, the General Cooperative Association of 
Jewish Labor in Palestine, which was identical in membership 
with the Histadrut and the legal owner of its assets, ensured 
its influence in its subsidiary companies by means of found- 
ers’ shares. One of the subsidiaries was Nir, the Cooperative 
Society for Agricultural Settlement, which was established to 
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control and develop the workers’ agricultural settlements, and 
to whose members its shares were sold. A second was *Solel 
Boneh, the Cooperative Society of Jewish Workers for Public 
Works, Building, and Industry. By means of preference shares 
without voting rights, the two companies were able to raise 
external capital. 

The grandiose plans of Hevrat ha-Ovedim, which was li- 
censed by the authorities in 1924, were only partially realized, 
however. Solel Boneh over-expanded its activities in order to 
give as much employment as possible and went bankrupt in 
1927; its failure caused difficulties for Hamashbir, which had 
given it credit in kind. The Zionist Organization did not rec- 
ognize Nir as the representative of the agricultural settlements 
in signing contracts, and there was also internal criticism of 
excessive control over the individual settlements. For all prac- 
tical purposes the Histadrut remained in control only of its 
central institutions, and not of the cooperatives or the com- 
munal settlements. During the economic recession of 1923, 
large-scale public works were stopped, investment and credit 
were severely limited, and unemployment rose to 1,500-2,000. 
These developments increased the Histadrut’s responsibilities 
in the distribution of work and assistance, and its leadership 
proposed the building of the economy by the workers’ own 
resources as a defense against the retreat from Zionism. The 
planting of tobacco in the villages marked an improvement 
in the employment situation in 1924. The idea of moving to 
the countryside suited the aspirations of many workers at that 
time, and collective contracting groups began to form in the 
villages. Later on, in 1925, the urban employment situation 
picked up with the beginning of the Fourth Aliyah. 

The leaders of the Histadrut regarded the building of a 
workers’ commonwealth as first and foremost a question of 
agricultural settlement. There were still groups of workers 
- some of them formed before World War 1 - that had been 
supported by the Palestine Office of the Zionist Organization 
and wanted to settle on the land. The decisions of the Lon- 
don Conference in 1920 favoring settlement on Jewish Na- 
tional *Fund land by self-employed farmers or groups suited 
the principles of the workers. The Histadrut represented the 
candidates for settlement in contacts with the Zionist institu- 
tions, which left the choice of the social form of each settle- 
ment up to the settlers themselves. Gedud ha-Avodah adopted 
the idea of the “large commune” conceived by Shelomo *Lavi. 
Workers’ groups from the youth movements or from partic- 
ular cities also formed collective settlements. Some workers 
formed organizations for cooperative smallholders’ settle- 
ments (moshavei ovedim). Groups of all these types settled in 
the Jezreel Valley in the early 1920s. 

In 1923 *En-Harod, the first “large” kibbutz, split away 
from Gedud ha-Avodah in a dispute over economic auton- 
omy, and in 1927 formed the *Ha-Kibbutz ha-Me’uhad (United 
Kibbutz) movement. In the same year *Ha-Kibbutz ha-Arzi 
(Countrywide Kibbutz) of Ha-Shomer ha-Zair settlements 
was founded. Gedud ha-Avodah split; some of its members 
became Soviet-oriented communists and left the country for 
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the U.S.S.R., while the others joined Ha-Kibbutz ha-Me’uhad. 
The kibbutz movements represented their settlements in deal- 
ing with the Histadrut, while the latter’s Agricultural Center 
presented to the Zionist Organization on behalf of the settlers 
matters dealing with priorities in allocation of land, budget- 
ing, and development of various branches of farming. It also 
protected the social structure of the settlements - especially in 
periods of economic difficulty, mediated in disputes between 
settlements, and looked after agricultural training — especially 
of women in special training farms. In 1926 it founded an Of- 
fice for Agricultural Contracting. 


Organization in the Cities. Despite the emphasis on the build- 
ing of an independent agricultural economy, the Histadrut 
did not neglect job opportunities in the cities. It set up labor 
exchanges which fixed conditions and priorities for applicants 
for employment. With the development of industry, in addi- 
tion to building, and the creation of regular jobs, the trade 
unions began to develop at the expense of the labor com- 
munes of the earlier period. The idea of combining the labor 
commune with workers’ neighborhoods and small auxiliary 
farm plots or other forms of cooperative economy was not 
realized on a large scale. The Jewish National Fund did not 
supply the land, nor the Zionist institutions the funds, for this 
purpose. The independent workers’ economy was limited for 
the most part to the countryside. Despite the absence of leg- 
islation or regulation and the competition of cheap labor, the 
Histadrut gained many achievements, including recognition 
of its right to represent the workers in collective bargaining, 
the conclusion of wage agreements, and the beginnings of 
social benefits. On the question of allocation of work only 
through the labor exchanges, the Histadrut ran into opposi- 
tion from religious workers who did not belong to it (some of 
whom formed *Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi in 1923) and employers 
who, on one occasion, in 1925, announced a lockout. These 
conflicts brought on the intervention of the British police. 
The Vaad Le'ummi tried to mediate on behalf of the yishuv, 
but ran into difficulties, partly because of the absence of a 
representative employers’ organization. The main Histadrut 
institution in the towns was the local labor council, which, 
in practice, set up the various trade unions and coordinated 
the activities of the other Histadrut institutions in the local- 
ity. Elections to the councils were held on a personal basis, 
which led to complaints of discrimination from the smaller 
parties, and at the Third Convention proportional represen- 
tation was introduced. 

The ramified activities of the Histadrut swelled the size 
of its staff and led to complaints of bureaucracy. To bridge the 
gap between members and officials, the family wage system, 
under which all the Histadrut’s employees were paid on the 
same scale, wages depending only on whether the official was 
married and the number of his children, was adopted at the 
Second Convention. Breaches of the system in the direction 
of professional scales were condemned at the Third Conven- 
tion, and a watchdog committee was set up. 
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Despite its very limited funds, the Histadrut did not 
abandon its activities in the field of education and culture, 
which were conducted both by central institutions and local 
branches with the idea of creating a “workers’ culture.” These 
activities included instruction in Hebrew, publications, li- 
braries, theater (see *Ohel), periodical literature, and, from 
1925, the daily newspaper *Davar. From 1923 an autonomous 
“workers trend” in the Hebrew educational system began to 
take shape. To overcome the effects of the split in the Jewish 
labor movement in the Diaspora, the Histadrut tried to set 
up an organization which would unite all groups supporting 
labor in Palestine, and the Labor Palestine Committee was 
founded in 1923. The Palestine Workers’ Fund (Kuppat Povalei 
Erez Israel - Kapai), which had been founded before World 
War 1 by the World Union of *Poalei Zion, was transferred to 
Histadrut authority in 1927. 


New Policies After the Third Convention. The Histadrut’s mem- 
bership grew more rapidly than the economy as a whole, or 
even than the number of workers, but it did not succeed in 
taking in the religious workers: a section of Ha-Poel ha-Miz- 
rachi joined in 1925 but left again in 1927. The growth of the 
Histadrut was noticeable at its Third Convention, which took 
place in 1927, at the height of an economic crisis, when it had 
22,500 members — a fivefold increase since 1920, though the 
Jewish population of the country had only doubled in the pe- 
riod. The majority of the membership, nearly 70%, was urban. 
Of the 201 delegates, Ahdut ha-Avodah had an absolute ma- 
jority with 108, and Ha-Poel ha-Zair had 54. 

Communist influence made itself felt, mainly among 
the unemployed, and the Zionist parties combated it not with 
the ideal of an independent workers’ commonwealth, but by 
a many-sided policy of activating all public and economic 
factors. The Histadrut leadership called on the Mandatory 
Government to adopt a policy of aid and encouragement to 
agriculture and industry, and urged the Zionist Organization 
to conduct its settlement activities with a view to establish- 
ing productive enterprises. The advantages of private capital 
investment were recognized, and willingness was expressed 
to conclude collective agreements on working conditions. 
The economic institutions of the Histadrut were reorganized, 
maintaining their autonomous character, and a Control Com- 
mission was set up. The convention defined its policy to- 
wards Arab workers as the establishment of autonomous trade 
unions allied with the Histadrut in a federation to be called 
the Alliance of Palestinian Workers (Berit Poalei Erez Israel). 
In view of the economic crisis and the financial retrenchment 
carried out by the Zionist Organization, the Histadrut leader- 
ship agreed in the late 1920s to the enlargement of the *Jew- 
ish Agency, in the hope of raising larger sums for agricultural 
settlement, and decided to seek a more influential role in the 
Zionist Organization. 

In 1928 the employment situation began to improve and 
there was a shift in the structure of the economy, followed by 
a change in the structure of the Histadrut. The leading source 
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of employment was no longer building, but large national in- 
dustrial enterprises like the electric station at Naharayim, the 
Dead Sea Works, and the Athlit quarries. About 20% of the 
workers employed in building Haifa port were Jewish. There 
was development in medium-sized industries, handicrafts, 
services, and particularly transportation. Many found employ- 
ment in the large citrus-based moshavot. The 1929 Arab riots 
also had the effect of increasing the use of Jewish labor, even 
if only for a short period. As a result, the Building Workers’ 
Union decreased in size, and trade unions based on regular 
membership and more skilled workers developed. There was 
an improvement in labor relations and efforts were made to 
sign collective agreements. 

The Histadrut intensified the struggle for Jewish labor 
in the moshavot, despite the opposition of the left wing (Ha- 
Shomer ha-Za’ir and Left Po’alei Zion) who were against the 
demand for 100% Jewish labor; a Histadrut company for ag- 
ricultural contracting (Yakhin) was set up. The workers in 
the villages for the most part regarded hired labor only as a 
stage on the way to independent settlement; some of them 
organized themselves into groups ready to set up kibbutzim 
or moshavim. The Jewish National Fund bought land in the 
Kishon region and the citrus areas for the scheme to settle 
1,000 wage-earners’ families on the land (Hityashevut ha- 
Elef; see Israel, State of: *Aliyah, Absorption, and Settlement, 
section on Settlement). As the *Keren Hayesod’s funds were 
not sufficient, these settlements were financed partly by work- 
ers’ savings and partly by Histadrut investment, in the main 
through the Nir Company. The Histadrut’s Agricultural Cen- 
ter determined the order of priority for settlement, had a say 
in the apportionment of land, and exercised a considerable 
degree of authority. 


Expansion of Activities and Influence. In the early 1930s the 
Communist challenge to the Histadrut, which had been based 
on unemployment and the failure to develop an independent 
socialist economy, weakened. *Mapai, the Palestine Labor 
Party, founded in 1930 by the unification of Ahdut ha-Avo- 
dah and Ha-Poel ha-Za’ir, was supported by some 80% of the 
membership, and there was no longer any large opposition 
party. The minority parties, Ha-Shomer ha-Zair and Left 
Poalei Zion, concentrated on the demand for class militancy 
in the yishuv and in the Zionist movement, and for closer co- 
operation with the Arab workers. The leadership rejected any 
limitation of Jewish workers to skilled occupations and stood 
firmly on the need to penetrate all branches of the economy, 
state and private Jewish. In the Jewish-owned economy it de- 
manded the employment of Jewish labor only, as the Arab 
workers had ample scope in the governmental services and 
also in Arab enterprises which were closed to Jews. 

The Histadrut was strengthened by the immigration of 
members of He-Halutz, which, since its Third Convention in 
Danzig, regarded itself as a source of reinforcements for the 
ranks of labor in Palestine. The growing influence of the His- 
tadrut parties in the Zionist Organization had the effect of 
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increasing immigrant quotas and allocations for agricultural 
settlement. Opposition to the status of the Histadrut in the 
yishuv in those years came from the Revisionist workers’ or- 
ganization, * Histadrut ha-Ovedim ha-Le’ummit, the National 
Labor Federation, founded in the spring of 1934, which op- 
posed the integral character of the Histadrut and its control 
over labor exchanges and job opportunities. The Histadrut 
leadership rejected all demands for the limitation of its all- 
inclusive character, and was ready to agree in principle to a 
labor exchange not exclusively run by the Histadrut only on 
condition that a single body would be responsible for the or- 
ganized allocation of work, and that the Histadrut’s influence 
in the representation of the workers not be weakened. In the 
early 1930s there were violent clashes over these controversies. 
In the autumn of 1934 Ben-Gurion and Vladimir Jabotinsky, 
the Revisionist leader, reached agreement on avoidance of 
violence and the regulation of the relations between the two 
federations, but the agreement was rejected by a Histadrut 
referendum. The development of joint labor exchanges be- 
gan in the second half of the 1930s and continued all through 
the 1940s, ending only with the establishment of state labor 
exchanges in independent Israel. 

Despite the contraction of the Histadrut’s comprehen- 
sive economic ambitions, it continued, with some success, to 
strengthen the labor-owned enterprises, although most of the 
Jewish sector of the economy was based on private capital. The 
labor economy was reorganized in 1924-34 according to di- 
rectives laid down at the Third Convention. These demanded 
that the economic institutions be put on a sound financial ba- 
sis; that each enterprise operate on a scale appropriate to its 
own economic, financial, and organizational capacity; that a 
regularly constituted authority should be developed for each 
enterprise, participating in its management and responsible 
for the economic consequences of its activities; and that each 
enterprise have complete internal financial autonomy within 
the framework of the overall authority and control of Hevrat 
Ovedim. 

Contracting ceased to be the central branch of the labor 
sector. Solel Boneh was replaced by a Public Works Center un- 
der the control of the Histadrut Executive Committee, while 
contracting offices were set up under the local labor councils. 
Solel Boneh was reestablished in 1935 and absorbed the local 
contracting offices between 1937 and 1945. Some of its vet- 
eran employees were granted permanent status and special 
privileges. Bank ha-Po’alim expanded its turnover and capi- 
tal through deposits and sale of shares. In 1926 Tnuva was es- 
tablished to market agricultural produce and took over the 
sales department of Hamashbir. It was divided into regional 
branches — Haifa, Tel Aviv, and Jerusalem — and was under the 
control of the settlements that sold their produce through it. 
In 1928 the Cooperative Center was founded to organize the 
cooperatives in manufacturing and crafts, transport, and other 
services; the transport cooperatives were particularly suc- 
cessful, but Histadrut control was fairly lax. In 1930 Hamash- 
bir was reorganized as Hamashbir Hamerkazi, a cooperative 
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wholesale society with defined functions, and was placed un- 
der the authority of the kibbutz movement and consumers’ 
cooperatives in the towns and moshavim. A Housing Center 
was set up in 1930 with all its shares held by Hevrat Ovedim. 
In 1935 it became Shikkun, Workmen's Housing Ltd. It rep- 
resented tenants’ cooperative societies in their dealings with 
the Jewish National Fund, acquired and developed land, and 
prepared building plans. The building was done on public land 
and the apartments were cooperatively owned. 


Problems of Prosperity. Between 1927 and 1933 the proportion 
of urban to rural workers shifted to the advantage of the coun- 
tryside: the percentage of town workers fell during the period 
from 70% to 56.9%. The period of prosperity from 1933 to 1935 
increased the demand for labor and stepped up wages, but led 
to developments which the leadership regarded as danger- 
ous and incompatible with labor principles: for example, the 
renewed concentration of workers in the building trade and 
in the cities, with a decline in economic activity in the rural 
areas; employment of hired labor by cooperatives and con- 
tracting groups; letting and selling of apartments built with 
public funds at inflated market prices. There were complaints 
about the rise of a privileged bureaucracy, isolated from the 
public it served. All of these questions were taken up at the 
Fourth Convention of the Histadrut in 1933-34. The number 
of Histadrut members had risen to 33,815; 22,341 participated 
in the elections. Of the 201 delegates, 165 belonged to Mapai. 
The Histadrut leadership regarded the expansion of the labor 
market through private capital investment and increased de- 
mand as a desirable but economically unstable phenomenon, 
while the status of hired labor (as against labor economy) and 
the rise in workers’ consumption were seen as socially unde- 
sirable. It was believed that the Histadrut should concentrate 
its efforts on stepping up savings during the period of pros- 
perity in order to invest the proceeds in the building of an in- 
dependent workers’ economy, especially in agriculture. Since 
1928 the Histadrut had been trying to build up its own credit 
facilities for agricultural settlement by selling shares in Nir. In 
1934 it was decided to reorganize Nir as a limited company in 
order to secure funds from the private market. 

The emphasis on increasing immigration and work on 
the land brought a renewed struggle for the employment of 
Jewish labor in the moshavot and citrus groves. The Histadrut 
called on the workers to go to the villages despite the higher 
wages in the towns, and demanded that the grove owners pro- 
vide them with employment. Efforts by the Zionist Organiza- 
tion to mediate did not help very much, but the outbreak of 
the 1936 Arab riots completely changed the situation. Under 
Katznelson’s leadership, the Histadrut began to widen its cul- 
tural activities and its work among the youth, laying greater 
emphasis on its ideological character. In 1934, after Ben-Gur- 
ion had joined the Jewish Agency Executive, he was succeeded 
as secretary-general by David *Remez. 


Enhanced Role in National Leadership. The Arab revolt of 
1936, which transformed the life of the yishuv, also had an im- 
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portant influence on the activities of the Histadrut. Its politi- 
cal and communal activities widened: it had a political office 
in London to foster relations with the British Labor Party and 
the Trade Union International, and its representatives gave 
evidence before the Peel Commission. In its political appear- 
ances the Histadrut attacked the Communist interpretation of 
the Arab revolt as the uprising of an oppressed people against 
colonialist domination, emphasizing the progressive structure 
of the new Jewish society and the economic advantages ac- 
cruing to the Arabs from Jewish settlement. Its support, as a 
workers’ organization, for increased immigration, despite un- 
employment, was of great importance. 

In the Jewish community itself, the Histadrut used its 
moral authority and its organizational and economic resources 
to strengthen the defense of the settlements and road commu- 
nications, but it opposed retaliation against Arab civilians as 
practiced by the “dissident” underground organization *Irgun 
Zevai Le'ummi (121). In the united *Haganah (defense) orga- 
nization, which was based from 1937 on parity between labor 
and non-labor, the Histadrut represented the labor sector. Its 
authority over the pioneering and settlement organizations 
made it a leading factor in the establishment of the stockade 
and *watchtower settlements, while members of He-Halutz 
and the Histadrut took the initiative in setting up the organi- 
zation for clandestine *”Ilegal” immigration. Although more 
men had to be employed in defense - as policemen and watch- 
men and in building fortifications - 1936-40 was a period of 
recession and unemployment. Building activity slowed down 
and the demand for labor fell, despite the growth in citrus cul- 
tivation. The Histadrut established a Work Redemption Fund 
to which every worker contributed several days’ pay to support 
the unemployed. Public works were started through public 
companies established in partnership with the Jewish Agency. 
Expansion into new fields, such as fishing and shipping, was 
encouraged. In that period the organizational structure of the 
Histadrut was strengthened. In 1937 it introduced the “unified 
tax” - a single membership fee to cover the cost of organiza- 
tion, mutual aid, and health services — thus integrating trade 
union membership with membership of Kuppat Holim. 

In the late 1930s, the Mapai leadership tried to achieve 
unity with Ha-Shomer ha-Zair and its urban partner, the So- 
cialist League, hoping to avoid ideological and political con- 
troversies that would weaken the Histadrut’s capacity for com- 
mon political action. The ideological conflicts were already too 
deep, however. Ha-Shomer ha-Zair regarded the Histadrut 
as an organization dedicated to the class struggle and refused 
to accept national authority in labor affairs. It wanted to es- 
tablish joint Arab-Jewish trade unions and believed that the 
Zionist goal could be achieved by class partnership with the 
Arab workers in the framework of a binational state, which 
would accept the Zionist demand for free immigration. It 
also developed a leftist orientation in international affairs. It 
strongly opposed any ideological or cultural activity on the 
part of the Histadrut. Although the Histadrut had established 
a publishing house, Am Oved, in addition to its daily organ, 
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Davar, Ha-Shomer ha-Za’ir set up its own publishing house, 
Sifriyyat ha-Poalim, and newspaper Al ha-Mishmar. 

The period of World War 11 presented the Histadrut 
with difficult problems, both as a labor organization and as a 
Zionist body. At the beginning of the war period, the employ- 
ment situation worsened because of a decline in investment 
and building, a shortage of raw materials and industrial goods, 
and marketing problems, especially in citrus. In November 
1939 there were 18,000 unemployed; in January 1941 there were 
still more than 10,000. Only in 1941 did the tide begin to turn, 
owing to recruitment to the armed forces, which reduced the 
numbers looking for work, and increased economic activity, 
first in building army camps, bridges, and fortifications, and 
later in the economy as a whole. The scarcity of imported 
goods created favorable conditions for the development of 
local agriculture and industry, while the British Middle East 
Supply Center regulated the supply of raw materials. 

The war situation changed the character of trade union 
activities. In 1943 the Mandatory government issued a decree 
forbidding strikes and introducing compulsory arbitration. 
The rise in the cost of living made it necessary to adjust wages, 
which were linked to the cost-of-living index. During these 
years the trade unions achieved seniority payments, annual 
vacations, and employers’ contributions to Kuppat Holim for 
their members. Trade-union negotiations became more cen- 
tralized, with the development of larger enterprises and the 
growth of the Manufacturers’ Association. The trade unions 
developed in different directions and along flexible lines on 
countrywide industrial and craft foundations; in all cases care 
was taken to preserve the authority of the center over the sec- 
tional organizations. 

The Zionist character of the Histadrut and its organiza- 
tional and economic power made it the center for discussion 
and decisions on the yishuv’s war effort. The Histadrut sup- 
ported enlistment in the British army, with emphasis on the 
defense of Palestine by Jewish units. The entry of the Soviet 
Union into the war, in June 1941, overcame the hesitations of 
some of the pro-communist groups about the war. The His- 
tadrut’s control over the labor market made it easier for it to 
put pressure on those who shirked enlisting. It also agreed 
to demands, strongly supported by the left groups, to recruit 
members for the Haganah and the *Palmah. The kibbutzim 
and other settlements were put at the disposal of these units as 
places of work and bases for military exercises. The Histadrut 
also developed and encouraged independent activity in the 
rescue of European Jewry and “illegal” immigration. 

The great possibilities for marketing and investment dur- 
ing the war increased the strength of the Histadrut’s economic 
sector, whose long-range aims had been curtailed since 1927. 
Initiative, technical and management capacity, and capital, 
which had accumulated in the contracting and supply com- 
panies, were invested in industry. Enterprises were also set up 
in partnership with private capital on a 50-50 basis. At first 
Solel Boneh and Hamashbir took up branches closest to their 
own field of operations - building materials and food prod- 
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ucts - and then expanded into other areas. The management 
of the enterprises became more and more independent of the 
central institutions of Hevrat Ovedim, and the Histadrut’s con- 
trol over the cooperative sector was weakened. Efforts to re- 
new Nir ha-Shittufit to take the initiative in labor settlement 
did not succeed: the kibbutz movements preferred their own 
separate funds. On the other hand, the Histadrut’s credit and 
social insurance institutions developed successfully. 


Controversies and Splits. The war period created political and 
ideological problems which led to disagreements and splits in 
the Histadrut. In the elections to the Fifth Convention in 1941, 
88,198 members voted out of the total eligible membership of 
105,663. Out of 392 delegates, Mapai had 278 and Ha-Shomer 
ha-Zair and the Socialist League 77. A non-socialist group, 
*Ha-Oved ha-Ziyyoni, returned 14 delegates. At the conven- 
tion, which met in 1942, there were outstanding differences 
between the left, which believed that Zionism might be real- 
ized with the support of world Communism, and the major- 
ity in Mapai, which stood first and foremost for the enhance- 
ment of the yishuv’s own strength. The definition of Zionist 
aims in the *Biltmore Program (1942), which demanded the 
establishment of Palestine as a Jewish commonwealth, sharp- 
ened the controversy. Ha-Shomer ha-Zair continued to sup- 
port the binational solution and the disagreement came to a 
head over the question of the instructions to be given to the 
Histadrut delegation to the conference of the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions, in which the Soviets participated, in 
1945. These controversies weakened the Histadrut’s capacity 
for political action, but it was united in its opposition to the 
1939 White Paper and to the “dissident” underground orga- 
nizations (1zL and *Lohamei Herut Israel). 

Both prewar unemployment and wartime prosperity 
aroused tensions within the Histadrut over such matters as 
the relations between workers and unemployed, hired labor 
in the contracting companies and the cooperatives, and con- 
flict between the bureaucracy and the membership. In 1944 
Mapai split, and a minority group, Siah Bet (B Faction), later 
Ha-Tenw’ah le-Ahdut ha-Avodah, adopted an independent 
stance in the Histadrut. It called for more “class independence” 
and opposed Ben-Gurion’s program, which had been followed 
since the beginning of the 1930s, of emphasizing the His- 
tadrut’s leading role in the yishuv and the Zionist movement, 
even to the extent of giving up separate labor activities. 

The elections to the Sixth Convention in 1944, in which 
106,420 of the 151,860 eligible voters participated, showed that 
Mapai still had a majority, though a much reduced one: 216 out 
of the 401 delegates. Ha-Shomer ha-Zair and Left Poalei Zion 
had 83 delegates, Ha-Tenu’ah le-Ahdut ha-Avodah 71, and Ali- 
yah Hadashah, a new non-socialist group (mainly immigrants 
from Germany and Austria) and Ha-Oved ha-Ziyyoni 12 each. 
The Mapai leadership tried to win greater support among 
the urban workers and achieved a decision to set up national 
unions of factory, transport, and building workers, in addi- 
tion to the existing national unions of agricultural, clerical, 
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engineering, railroad, and postal workers. They also tried to 
reduce the influence of the left-wing parties on the pioneer- 
ing and youth movements in the Diaspora and succeeded in 
getting the Histadrut to decide on a united pioneering move- 
ment under its sponsorship. The period between the end of 
World War 11 and the War of Independence was not, as some 
had feared, one of economic depression. Investment capital 
and increased consumption raised the demand for labor and 
enhanced the power of the Histadrut. During the struggle 
against British rule and the War of Independence, the eco- 
nomic and organizational strength of the Histadrut provided 
a solid basis for the military strength of the Haganah. 


[Israel Kolatt] 


IN INDEPENDENT ISRAEL — 1948-70. The achievement of 
independence obviously necessitated a reconsideration of 
the role of the Histadrut in national life. Some thought that 
the State could now perform most of the functions the labor 
movement had assumed during the Mandatory period and 
that the Histadrut should become purely a trade-union body, 
dealing only with wages and working conditions. The great 
majority of its leading members, however, believed that it 
should continue to combine the defense of the workers’ stan- 
dard of living with the provision of social services, the build- 
ing of a labor economy, and cultural activity. According to 
this view, which was held by Mapai and Mapam (founded in 
1948 by the union of Ha-Shomer ha-Zaiir, Left Po’alei Zion, 
and Ahdut ha-Avodah), its centralized structure must be pre- 
served in order to prevent particularist tendencies and exor- 
bitant claims by pressure groups, to influence the allocation 
of the labor force to those places and trades in which it was 
required by national needs, and to mobilize public capital 
and labor potential in development areas which did not at- 
tract private enterprise. 

In an address to the Eighth Convention of the Histadrut 
in 1956, David Ben-Gurion expressed this view: 

During the period of the British Mandate, the Histadrut 
fulfilled governmental functions in the consciousness of a 
historic function and in the absence of Jewish governmen- 
tal organs. On the founding of the state, the continuation of 
these functions is a superfluous burden on the Histadrut and 
a serious injury to the state... The Histadrut is not a rival or 
competitor of the state, but its faithful helper and devoted sup- 
port. The labour movement, therefore, has a dual additional 
aim after the rise of the state: 

(a) to mold the character of the state and make it fit to 
carry out to the full the mission of national and social re- 
demption, and to strengthen and organize the workers for 
this purpose; and 

(b) to initiate pioneering activities in the educational, 
economic, and social spheres which cannot be carried out by 
compulsion, law, and the governmental machine alone. 

Thus, while the Histadrut’s school system and the labor 
exchanges it ran in cooperation with the other labor federa- 
tions were taken over by the state, the labor economy in ag- 
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riculture, industry, and services, and social-welfare agencies, 
such as Kuppat Holim and the provident and pension funds, 
were considerably expanded. At the same time, the Histadrut 
continued to carry out its trade-union functions, coordinat- 
ing the wage claims and policies of the various sections and 
reorganizing its structure by establishing additional national 
trade unions. In several of the enterprises for which it was 
jointly responsible together with the Jewish Agency, such as 
the *Mekorot Water Corporation and *Zim Israel Naviga- 
tion Company, the government supplied a steadily increas- 
ing share of the development capital and took over a larger 
part of the control. 

The membership of the Histadrut has risen much faster 
than the growth of the population: from 133,140 (not count- 
ing housewives) at the beginning of 1948 to 448,390 in 1958 — 
68% of the labor force — and 722,249 in 1969 — 78% of the 
labor force. Together with housewife members, the total grew 
from 180,600 in 1948 to 988,207 in 1969. The “population” of 
the Histadrut (including members’ families) increased sixfold 
during the same period: from 267,912 to 1,631,607; with the 
religious labor federations, the total was 1,827,300 in 1969 - 
64.4% of the country’s population. 


Political Forces in the Histadrut. In the elections to the Sev- 
enth, Eighth, and Ninth conventions of the Histadrut, held 
in 1949, 1956, and 1960, Mapai kept its absolute majority 
with 57.6%, 57.4%, and 55.43% of the total vote. In 1949, Ma- 
pam had 34.43%, and when Ahdut ha- Avodah seceded from 
it, the two left-wing parties together had 27.15% in 1956 and 
30.95% in 1960. There was thus no serious challenge to the 
traditional view of the Histadrut’s structure and functions, 
which was supported by all three parties. The small Ha-Oved 
ha-Ziyyoni (Progressive) and General Zionist Workers fac- 
tions, which were in favor of limiting the Histadrut’s activi- 
ties, obtained less than 9% of the votes between them at their 
peak and, although represented in the federation’s executive 
organs, had little influence on its policies. Mapam, Ahdut ha- 
Avodah, and the Communists (who rose from 2.63% in 1949 to 
4.09% in 1956 and dropped again to 2.80% at the Ninth Con- 
vention), however, hindered Mapai’s efforts to ensure wage 
restraint by proposing higher rates of increase than the ma- 
jority thought practicable and conducting sporadic agitation 
among the workers outside the framework of the Histadrut’s 
governing institutions. 

At the Tenth Convention, in 1966, there were three new 
features in the political set-up. Mapai joined with Ahdut ha- 
Avodah to form the Alignment (Maarakh), which gained only 
a bare majority, 50.87%. *Rafi, which had broken away from 
Mapai under Ben-Gurion’s leadership, also contested the elec- 
tions, gaining 12.13%. Perhaps the most significant new depar- 
ture, however, was the *Herut Movement’s decision to take part 
in the Histadrut elections despite its close association with the 
*Histadrut ha-Ovedim ha-Leummit, National Labor Federa- 
tion, to which many of its members belonged. Together with its 
Liberal partners in the Herut-Liberal Bloc (*Gahal), it formed 
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the Blue-White Workers’ Association (Iggud Ovedim Tekhe- 
let-Lavan), which emerged as the second-largest group with 
15.21%, Mapam (without Ahdut ha- Avodah) obtaining 14.51%. 
However, Rafi, although many of its members believed in the 
absorption of Kuppat Holim into a state health service and 
were not very enthusiastic about the labor economy, did not 
press its views; at the beginning of 1968 it merged with Mapai to 
form the *Israel Labor Party and thus joined the Alignment. 

All the country’s political parties, except the religious 
ones, took part in the elections to the 11 convention in 1969, 
at which the Israel Labor Party combined with Mapam in a 
more comprehensive Alignment, obtaining 62.11% of a re- 
duced poll. The Herut-Liberal Bloc increased its strength to 
16.85%, and the Independent Liberals (formerly Ha-Oved ha- 
Ziyyoni) improved to 5.69%, while Ha-Oved ha-Dati, which 
had formed a part of the 1965 Alignment, gained 3.06% and 
the two Communist lists 4.04% between them. The presence of 
representatives of the Free Center, a splinter group which had 
broken away from Herut (1.99%) and Ha-Olam ha-Zeh (1.33%) 
reinforced the Gahal challenge to the leadership - without, 
however, undermining the Alignment’s control. 

The post of secretary-general of the Histadrut, which is 
one of major influence in national affairs, was held by a suc- 
cession of personalities of ministerial caliber: Pinhas *Lavon 
(1949-51 and 1956-59), Mordekhai *Namir (1951-56). Aharon 
*Becker (1959-70), and Yizhak *Ben-Aharon (from 1970). The 
last belonged to the Ahdut ha-Avodah wing of the Israel Labor 
Party; all the others were members of Mapai. 


The Labor Economy. ‘The labor economy expanded rapidly 
during the first decade of the state, the numbers employed 
rising from 60,000 in 1949 to 174,000 in 1960, ie., from about 
6% to 9% of the population and almost 25% of the labor force. 
During the second decade, its growth was slower: in 1969 it 
employed 215,000, about 22% of the labor force; there were 
plans, however, for a renewed drive in the field of industry. 
Labor enterprises thus played a notable part in the provision 
of employment for new immigrants. In agriculture there was 
a considerable increase in the number of kibbutzim and an 
even larger one in the moshavim, the numbers employed in 
Histadrut agriculture rising to 74.7% of the national total in 
1968. The Histadrut also played a large part in establishing 
industries in the new villages and towns and in extending 
transport, marketing, and shopping services to the develop- 
ment areas, especially in the early years, before government 
incentives to private industry began to take effect. Its role was 
conspicuous in construction, road building and other public 
works, harbor expansion and construction, and the exten- 
sion of the area under citrus, previously the preserve of the 
private farmer, in which the share of the labor settlements 
grew to about 50%. *Solel Boneh, the biggest Histadrut en- 
terprise, was reorganized in 1958, despite some opposition, 
on the initiative of Pinhas Lavon. It was divided into a Build- 
ing and Public Works Company, with over 22,000 employees 
and a turnover of IL 462,000,000 in 1969, an Overseas and 
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Harbors Works Company, operating in Africa, Asia, and the 
Middle East, with a turnover of IL 138,000,000, and Koor, an 
industrial holding company, with factories employing 12,000 
and a turnover of IL 700,000,000. *Tnuva, which handles over 
two-thirds of all farm produce and is increasingly active in 
exports, had a turnover, counting subsidiary food industries, 
of IL 690,000,000 in 1969. Hamashbir Hamerkazi had about 
550 affiliated cooperative enterprises, with a total turnover of 
some IL 413,000,000, and its industries employed 1,750 work- 
ers with a turnover of IL 118,000,000 (all figures for 1969). The 
Cooperative Consumers’ Alliance had some 1,500 branches all 
over the country, including supermarkets in the large towns. 
Producers’ cooperatives did not expand in the same degree, 
except for the passenger-transport companies, *Egged and 
Dan. Bank Hapoalim became the third-largest bank in the 
country with 150 branches (see Israel, State of: *Economic Af- 
fairs, section on Banking). Hundreds of cooperative housing 
societies raised the standards of workers’ housing and enabled 
thousands of wage-earners to buy their own homes. 

The kibbutzim, moshavim, and industrial and service co- 
operatives were troubled by the problem of hired labor, which 
was incompatible with their basic socialist principles. Rapid 
expansion made it impossible for their owner-members to dis- 
pense with the employment of outside labor, which aroused 
serious questions of social inequality. The problem was raised 
frequently at conferences of the Histadrut and its constitu- 
ent bodies, and efforts were made to work for a solution by 
mechanization, automation, and assistance to hired workers 
to become full members of the cooperatives. 

In 1955 the Histadrut decided on the establishment of 
joint management-labor advisory councils in some of its en- 
terprises, but little was done by the managers to put the deci- 
sion into effect. With the expansion of the centrally run con- 
cerns, which employed tens of thousands of workers, it was 
felt that they were beginning to lose their specific character 
as labor enterprises and that the employees saw little differ- 
ence between them and private plants. The 86™ Council of 
the Histadrut, in 1964, decided that the principle of workers’ 
participation in management should be put into practice in 
the labor industries. A central department for labor partici- 
pation, consisting of representatives of Hevrat ha-Ovedim 
and the Trade Union Department, was set up to carry out the 
decision. Workers’ representatives were to be elected to the 
management of each plant to serve for not more than three 
years running. In these plants, the workers were also to receive 
a share in the profits. The tenth convention of the Histadrut 
in 1966 confirmed the decision, declaring: “The place of the 
Histadrut economy in the building and development of the 
country largely depends on the identification of the worker 
with his enterprise, and his participation in the responsibility 
for its management and maintenance.” Up to 1970, joint man- 
agement had been established in 15 enterprises. 


Wages Policy. The structure of employment in the Israeli econ- 
omy has had an important influence on the Histadrut’s wage 
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policy. About half the wage earners - the highest percentage 
in any country outside the Communist world - are employed 
by the public sector: the civil service, local authorities. Jew- 
ish Agency and its institutions, Histadrut enterprises, and so 
forth. In addition, a large part of industry and agriculture is 
subject to government influence through subsidies, loans, li- 
censes, and various incentives. Thus, some three-quarters of 
the workers are employed in undertakings over which some 
measure of public control is exercised in the national inter- 
est. In the public and semi-public sectors, a responsible labor 
organization like the Histadrut cannot be concerned merely 
with increasing the amount the worker takes out of the un- 
dertaking in the form of wages at the expense of the employ- 
er’s profits, since exorbitant demands may have to be met, in 
the last analysis, from the pocket of the local taxpayer or the 
contributor to pro-Israel funds from abroad. 

Furthermore, some 90% of wage earners are organized 
in the Histadrut or the religious labor federations which co- 
operate with its trade union department. The Histadrut also 
has a central strike fund, which can assist the workers in an 
authorized trade dispute even in a weakly organized sector. 
This gives it a much greater bargaining power than exists in 
other countries, even in times of slack employment, and cer- 
tainly in normal times, when there is no significant shortage 
of jobs. Moreover, it does not represent a downtrodden class, 
but one of the major elements in the building of the country, 
whose representatives not only wield considerable power in 
the trade-union field and control an important sector of the 
economy, but, through the labor parties, have held a domi- 
nant position in parliament and government throughout Is- 
rael’s history. 

This massive power implies a great responsibility, to 
which the Histadrut’s leadership has always been acutely sensi- 
tive. Its power has enabled it to lie down and, to a large extent, 
to enforce, an all-inclusive wage policy covering all industries 
and services, but lack of restraint in exercising it might have 
been disastrous to the economy. The Histadrut’s wage policies 
have, therefore, always been based on the assumption that, 
while using its power to maintain and improve the workers’ 
standard of living, organized labor must share in the respon- 
sibility for the future of the economy, since no one is more in- 
terested in its stability and progress. 


C-o-L Allowances and Labor Contracts. At its seventh con- 
vention, in May 1949, the Histadrut decided to press for the 
maintenance of the cost-of-living allowance system, in order 
to preserve the real value of wages, while supporting the in- 
troduction of methods conducive to greater productivity, such 
as the institution of work norms with premiums for output 
above the norm, while assuring the worker of a fair minimum 
wage. In 1951, the cumulative cost-of-living allowances were 
merged with the basic wage, and the Histadrut demanded 
wage increases of 10-15%. In 1953 it was decided not to claim 
a further increase in the basic wage; pay was to rise only in ac- 
cordance with increases in the cost of living and by increased 
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premiums earned by greater productivity, with exceptions in 
backward undertakings. The same general policy was main- 
tained in the following two years. 

In 1955 the government appointed a committee headed 
by Israel Guri, chairman of the Knesset Finance Committee, 
to consider salaries in the civil service and public institutions, 
particularly the claims of senior administrative officials and 
members of the liberal professions, that the differentials be- 
tween their pay and that of lower-grade employees had been 
narrowed by the effect of the cost-of-living allowances. The 
committee recommended a general pay increase, with in- 
creased differentials for higher and academic grades, and its 
recommendations were carried out. 

In 1956 the Histadrut decided that, in view of the grave 
security situation, one-third of the increases granted to the se- 
nior civil servants should be frozen for the time being, while 
other workers should get a graduated increase of 5-15%. The 
full rates were paid in 1957, and the frozen amounts were re- 
paid during that and the two following years. In January 1957, 
the basic wages were again consolidated with the accumu- 
lated cost-of-living allowance, and it was decided that collec- 
tive agreements between workers and employers be signed 
once in two years. In 1958 there was no change in basic wages, 
but seniority increments were raised, employees belonging to 
the professions were given a special annual grant to cover the 
cost of professional literature, and the wages of professional 
and administrative staffs were increased to cover overtime 
payments. 

In 1959 and 1960 a number of changes were instituted: 
the addition of another grade at the top of the scale in indus- 
try and construction; higher family allowances for industrial 
workers; a special holiday allowance to cover hotel or recre- 
ation home expenses; an increase of 2% in employers’ contri- 
bution to building workers’ pension funds; and the preserva- 
tion of seniority allowance on promotion for civil servants 
(who had previously started at the basic salary for the new 
grade). 

At the ninth convention, in the latter year, it was decided 
in principle that further general increases in wages should 
be linked with rises in the net national product, and in 1962 
the Histadrut established an independent institute, staffed by 
economists and statisticians, to produce objective figures on 
the level of national productivity which would serve as crite- 
ria for future wage policy. 

In 1961 the problem of salaries in the public service again 
became acute. In the course of time, special salary scales had 
been instituted for employees belonging to various professions: 
physicians, technicians, engineers, journalists, social workers, 
and so forth. There were 20 different scales, resulting in many 
inconsistencies and frequent claims by those who felt them- 
selves unfairly treated in comparison with members of other 
professions. Toward the end of 1961, the government appointed 
another committee, headed by the governor of the Bank of 
Israel, David *Horowitz, to propose a reform of the system. 
In the meantime, administrative staffs were paid advances on 
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account of the wage increases expected after the conclusion of 
the committee’s work. The Horowitz Committee reported in 
1963, recommending the institution of a single scale for the en- 
tire civil service, with the exception of teachers, regular army, 
police, and prison staffs, and drafted conversion tables for the 
transfer of all employees to the new scale. The government 
and the Histadrut, however, felt that automatic conversion 
would perpetuate the inequalities between the various scales, 
and it was decided, instead, to carry out a comprehensive job 
evaluation, so that each employee's grade should be decided 
according to the work he was doing. The determination of 
the grades of the various classes of employee was a prolonged 
process, lasting several years. Owing to pressures exercised by 
staff representatives and the grant of an 18% increase to pro- 
fessional workers in 1965 in order to keep up differentials, the 
total civil service wage bill increased by one-third. 

In 1963 it was decided to make no change in the existing 
labor contracts, in order to support the government's policy of 
economic stabilization following the devaluation of the Israel 
pound in 1962, but in 1964 the Histadrut decided, in view of a 
rise in productivity, that wages should be raised by 3% in that 
and the following year. In addition, family allowances of IL 6 
per month for each of the first three children were instituted 
through an equalization fund (the fourth and subsequent chil- 
dren were already covered by the family allowance scheme of 
the National Insurance Institute; see Israel, State of: *Health, 
Welfare, and Social Security, section on Social Security). In 
1965 these allowances were taken over by the Institute and fi- 
nanced by a levy on employers of 1.8% of wages. In 1966 the 
existing labor contracts were further renewed without change 
for a period of two years. 

In view of the burden of increased defense expenditure 
after the *Six-Day War (1967), the Histadrut made no further 
wage claims when these agreements expired, so that wages 
were largely frozen for a period of two years. In 1970 it was 
felt that complete restraint could no longer be justified and 
that increased productivity during the past four years war- 
ranted a wage increase of some 8%. However, in view of the 
security situation and the drastic increase in the adverse bal- 
ance of payments, a package deal was concluded between the 
Histadrut, the government, and the employers’ organizations, 
providing for a 4% rise in the cost-of-living allowance and an- 
other 4% wage increase to be paid in government bonds, while 
the government undertook not to raise taxes and the employ- 
ers not to increase prices, as well as to invest a further 4% of 
wages on government bonds. A committee representing the 
three parties was appointed to supervise the implementation 
of the agreement. 


Strikes. During the past decade the Histadrut’s centrally im- 
posed wages policies were under constant pressure from 
various groups of workers who felt that they were entitled to 
higher wages and, in most cases, manned services, where a 
stoppage would produce considerable inconvenience to the 
public, such as the ports, the posts, or electricity supply. The 
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tendency toward decentralization, as well as the strong loyal- 
ties of the workers to their directly elected local or sectional 
committees at the expense of their allegiance to the more 
distant central organs of the Histadrut, made wildcat strikes 
easy to call and difficult to control. In 1967-1971, the major- 
ity of the labor disputes, claims, and stoppages - many of 
which took the form of slowdowns, working to rule, or simi- 
lar measures — were not officially recognized. Attempts by the 
Histadrut and local labor councils to impose discipline were 
generally unsuccessful, and most of the unofficial disputes 
ended in compromises, which gave the strikers at least part 
of their demands. 

There were considerable and irregular fluctuations in 
strike statistics over the period. The number of strikes rose 
from 45 in 1948 to a peak of 90 in 1955, fell to 46 in 1958 and 
51 in 1959, rose to 135 in 1960 and reached a peak of 288 in 1965 
and 286 in the following year, falling in 1967 to 142 and in 1968 
to 101. The number of strikers during the years 1949-56 varied 
between 7,308 in 1950 and 12,595 in 1952; it fell in 1957 to 3,648 
and rose slightly during the following two years; it increased 
in 1960 to 14,420 and climbed steeply to a peak of 90,210 in 
1965, falling again to 25,058 in 1967 and 42,176 in 1968. The 
number of days lost by strikes during the period varied from 
a low point of 31,328 in 1959 to a peak of 242,699 in 1962, go- 
ing down to 58,286 and 73,153 in 1967 and 1968 respectively. A 
more significant index of the number of days lost per thousand 
wage earners showed no consistent trend. The figure was 281.0 
in 1949 and 235.1 in 1966, going down to 68.7 in 1959 and ris- 
ing to 392.7 in 1957 and 447.3 in 1962. In 1967, the index fell to 
99.5, rising slightly to 112.6 in 1968. In 1969 there was a slight 
increase in the number of strikers (44,500) and a consider- 
able one in days lost (102,000). The year 1970 was a particu- 
larly bad one, with repeated disputes in the ports (especially 
in the new port of Ashdod), and prolonged strikes by nurses 
and secondary school teachers: 114,900 persons struck, and 
390,000 days’ work were lost. 

Reliable statistics on the proportion of authorized to un- 
official strikes are available only since 1960. Between that year 
and 1965 the percentage of strikers participating in authorized 
strikes varied from 5.5% to 19.3%, but it rose during the three 
subsequent years to 30%, 55%, and 69% respectively. Similar 
tendencies are shown by the figures for the number of days 
lost. In 1969 40%, and in 1970 44% of the strikes were autho- 
rized by the Histadrut. Most of the strikes during the years 
1965-70 were in the public sector (excluding Histadrut con- 
cerns), the percentage varying from 39.5% in 1967 to 50% in 
1965, 52.5% in 1968, 60% in 1969, and 55% in 1970. (No statis- 
tics on this point are available for earlier years.) Figures clas- 
sifying strikes according to branch of economy show that in 
most years until 1964 the number of strikes and days lost were 
greatest in industry, followed by the public services, but from 
1965 the public services were hardest hit by strikes. 


Social Services. While the total population increased about 
fourfold in the 20 years 1948-68, the number of persons in- 
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sured in Kuppat Holim grew more than sixfold: from 307,623 
to 1,968,302, including members of the religious labor federa- 
tions and certain other categories outside the Histadrut. The 
main increase took place in the years of mass immigration, as 
the great majority of the newcomers joined. In 1948, 35.3% of 
the total population and 43% of the Jewish population were 
insured with Kuppat Holim; by 1968 these percentages stood 
at 70% and 82% respectively. It played an important part in 
providing remedial and preventive medical treatment for the 
new immigrants, established hundreds of clinics in new towns 
and rural centers, and taught the elements of hygiene to new- 
comers from backward countries. (See also Israel, State of: 
*Health, section on Kuppat Holim) 

In the early years of statehood there were a large number 
of small provident funds, reaching 328 in 1953, with 60,000 
members, through which workers saved a regular percentage 
of their wages, with parallel contributions from the employ- 
ers. The funds provided small loans and other services from 
time to time, with a lump sum payable upon retirement. This 
system was found to be unsatisfactory, and measures were 
taken to amalgamate small funds into large ones, which would 
provide pensions instead of lump sum payments. The first of 
these funds was that for Histadrut employees, founded in 1954. 
The largest is Mivtahim, which provides pension, holiday, and 
other payments for a large variety of workers, including casual 
laborers. There are also funds for clerks and officials, employ- 
ees of Histadrut industries, members of cooperatives, agricul- 
tural workers, and building workers. Mivtahim and the last 
two funds also cover payments for holidays, work accidents, 
rehabilitation, where necessary, and so forth. Pension rates 
are raised in accordance with the rise in the cost-of-living 
and keep pace with wage increases. At the end of 1968 the to- 
tal membership of the funds was over 350,000, together with 
their families about half the population of the country, and 
their accumulated capital amounted to more than IL 20,000 
million. The funds are under treasury supervision, and 80% 
of their capital must be invested in government-recognized 
securities. Most of the remainder is invested in securities is- 
sued by Gemul, the Histadrut investment company. Of the 
remaining 20%, about half is used for cheap loans to mem- 
bers for housing and so forth. The operations of the funds not 
only constitute a valuable local service but are of considerable 
economic importance as a method of saving and a source of 
capital investment. 


International Affiliations. When the World Federation of 
Trade Unions was founded after World War 11, the Histadrut 
cooperated fully with it, but when Communist influence grew 
in the wFTv and it was left by many Western trade union fed- 
erations, who formed the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, the Histadrut, after heated debate, joined the 
latter in May 1950. The Histadrut maintains close ties with 
the member federations of the 1crTu and sends experienced 
trade unionists to advise on labor organization, particularly 
in Asia and Africa. Its representatives also play an important 
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role in the 15 international federations representing specific 
trades. Many delegations and groups of students, particularly 
from developing countries, have come to Israel to study the 
Histadrut’s methods and achievements. The trade unions in 
these countries are interested in the Histadrut’s unitary struc- 
ture, its success in integrating members with varied cultural 
and educational backgrounds, and its prominent role in na- 
tional life. Its Afro-Asian Institute has become an important 
international center for labor studies. 

The Histadrut also belongs to the International Coop- 
erative Alliance, which represents cooperative movements in 
both Western and Communist countries, and Israel’s coopera- 
tive economy has aroused widespread interest. Despite Israel's 
small size, Histadrut representatives play a prominent part in 
the work of the International Labor Office and are regularly 
elected to its governing body. The Histadrut’s influence in all 
branches of the international labor movement is an asset of 
considerable political importance for Israel. 


Educational and Cultural Activity. The Compulsory Educa- 
tion Law, 1949, maintained the “trend” system, under which 
the Histadrut was responsible for one of the four school net- 
works. The Labor “trend,” which was controlled by the His- 
tadrut’s Educational Center (Merkaz le-Hinnukh), aimed at 
“molding a self-reliant pioneering Jewish personality, imbued 
with the Zionist-Socialist ideal” and “imparting to the child 
the values of the labor movement in the country and a sense 
of participation in the fate of its people.” It established new 
schools in many immigrant centers and in 1953 had some 
900 schools and kindergartens, with over 3,000 teachers and 
60,000 pupils, out of 3,210 institutions, 15,304 teaching posts, 
and 320,361 pupils in the entire Jewish educational system. 

In 1953, when the Knesset passed the State Education 
Law (see Israel, State of: *Education), the labor schools were 
merged with those of the “general trend” to form the nucleus 
of the state educational system and ceased to be organized in 
a separate framework. However, the influence of its principles 
may be seen in the clause of the State Education Law which 
prescribes that state education shall be based, inter alia, “on 
training in agricultural labor and handicrafts; on fulfillment 
of pioneering principles; on the aspiration to a society built 
on liberty, equality, tolerance, mutual aid and love of fellow- 
man.” 

The Histadrut’s Cultural Department provides a variety 
of services for members in town and country. These include: 
lectures, films, publications and periodicals; organized trips; 
courses in Hebrew and geography, Bible, music, dancing, and 
the arts; clubs and libraries; educational books and materials; 
theater performances for immigrants; libraries for schools in 
immigrant centers, in cooperation with the Presidential Res- 
idence Fund; educational circles for the parents, and schools 
for trade union leaders. Volunteers were organized during 
the mass immigration period to help newcomers by teach- 
ing Hebrew and other subjects. In addition, the local labor 
councils engage in similar activities on their own initiative, 
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and there is a wide network of cultural committees in towns 
and villages. There are special departments for the kibbutzim 
and the moshavim. 


Arab Workers. In the early years of statehood the Palestine 
Labor League continued to perform trade union functions 
on behalf of Arab workers, with the close cooperation of the 
Histadrut. Labor organization was stepped up in the Arab sec- 
tor; Arabs could now find employment in the Jewish econ- 
omy, receiving the same pay and conditions as Jewish work- 
ers, and the labor exchanges assured them of participation 
in the fair division of work. In November 1952 the Histadrut 
Council decided to open the Trade Union Department at all 
stages to Arab workers on the basis of complete equality, and 
grant them full rights in provident funds and other Histadrut 
mutual-aid institutions. At the end of 1953 a special section 
for Arab workers was established in the Trade Union Depart- 
ment. Trade union branches were established in Arab centers 
and, in mixed places of work, joint workers’ committees were 
elected by Arab and Jewish workers. 

In February 1959 the Histadrut Council decided on the 
admission of Arabs and members of other minority commu- 
nities as full members. With the assistance and advice of the 
Histadrut, agricultural, industrial, consumers’ and housing 
cooperatives were established in Arab centers. Kuppat Holim 
opened general and mother-and-child clinics in Arab villages 
and towns. The Histadrut, especially through its youth and 
women’s movements, maintains clubs and cultural activities 
in the Arab areas. Arab membership of the Histadrut grew 
from 6,427 (9,956 including housewives) in 1958 to 31,254 
(50,446 including housewives) in 1969. The number of Arab 
members and dependents increased in the same period from 
21,534 to 118,098 — 29% of the Arab population, compared 
with 10.1% in 1958. 

After the reunification of Jerusalem, the Histadrut started 
to organize the workers among the 65,000 Arabs in the eastern 
part of the city. Under Jordanian rule, most of them had been 
badly paid and exploited, and the few trade unions had little 
influence. Despite the opposition of some Arab notables, about 
5,000 workers joined the Histadrut, which tried to equalize 
their pay with that of the Jewish workers. Most of the Arab 
employers resisted the efforts, but compromises were reached 
with the hoteliers and some others. In 1970, there were 2,000 
Jerusalem Arabs working for Jewish employers. 

Kuppat Holim opened a branch in East Jerusalem, which, 
after initial difficulties in finding Arab doctors and nurses and 
overriding the reluctance of Arab women to go to Jewish doc- 
tors, won acceptance. Arab trade unionists in Jerusalem took 
part in Histadrut courses on labor relations and submitted 
their candidacy in Histadrut elections. The Histadrut’s work 
in the city was regarded as a significant contribution to un- 
derstanding between Jews and Arabs. 


The Women’s Labor Movement. All women members - in- 
cluding housewives - are entitled to vote in the elections to 
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*Moezet ha-Poalot, the Women Workers’ Council, which 
thus has a membership of almost half a million - 46% of the 
total. Housewives are organized in Irgun Immahot Ovedot, 
the Working Mothers’ Organization, with branches all over 
the country. The women’s movement has made an important 
contribution to the integration of the immigrants by teaching 
the women Hebrew, introducing them to the life of the coun- 
try, and helping to look after the children. It has also done 
much to improve the status and conditions of Arab women. Its 
projects in Israel are assisted by the sister movement abroad, 
*Pioneer Women. 


Youth and Sport. In 1959 *Ha-Noar ha-Oved combined with 
the school youth movement, Ha-Tenu’ah ha-Me’uhedet, to 
form a single organization of working and student youth. 
It has more than 100,000 members: some 40,000 of them, 
aged 14-18, in trade sections, which function as a kind of ju- 
nior Histadrut, and the rest, aged 10-18, in groups for recre- 
ational and educational activities. The *Ha-Shomer ha-Zair 
youth movement (with 13,000 members) and Dror-Mahanot 
ha-Olim (5,000), affiliated to *Ha-Kibbutz Ha-Me’uhad, are 
also, like their parent bodies, within the framework of the 
Histadrut. 

*Ha-Poel, with 85,000 members in 600 branches all over 
the country, is the largest sports organization in Israel, engag- 
ing in 17 types of sport. Its representatives play a prominent 
part in the governing bodies of the various sports, such as the 
Football Association (see also under *Sport). The Histadrut 
youth and sports movements have done much to bring new 
immigrants and their children into the mainstream of Israel 
life. 

See also: Youth Movements in Israel, State of: *Education, 
Kuppat Holim under Israel, State of: *Health 


[Moshe Allon] 


Ideology of Labor 

Labor was one of the central themes, both ideologically and 
organizationally, which occupied the attention of the Jews 
at the beginning of their resettlement in the 1880s. Its ideol- 
ogy was developed by a number of leaders and thinkers, such 
as Ber *Borochov, Nachman *Syrkin, A.D. *Gordon, Joseph 
Hayyim *Brenner, Joseph *Trumpeldor, Berl *Katznelson, and 
David Ben-Gurion, on the basis of Zionist-Socialist analyses 
of the Jewish problem and the experience gained in the pro- 
cess of resettlement. For specific historical, religious, and so- 
cial reasons, the occupations of the Jews in the Diaspora had 
been limited, for the most part, to finance, commerce, teach- 
ing, medicine, and law. Few were to be found in the basic sec- 
tors of the economy, such as agriculture, industry, transporta- 
tion, and mining. The desire to renew the political life of the 
Jewish people in its historic homeland through the creation 
of a society in which Jews themselves would carry out all the 
organizational and economic functions required for its main- 
tenance was thus combined with the concept of kibbush ha- 
avodah (“the conquest of labor”). This meant the establish- 
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ment of a national economy with a varied and all-embracing 
productive and organizational framework, and the spiritual 
vocational and educational preparation of Jews to engage in 
all the occupations required in such an economy. Kibbush ha- 
avodah was linked with the ideal of halutziyyut (“pioneering”), 
which inspired the individual not only to advocate and sup- 
port the national revival, but to be ready himself to settle in 
the homeland as a halutz, or pioneer, prepared to do any kind 
of work, however arduous, unaccustomed, or dangerous, that 
might be required at the time, to build this new national so- 
ciety (see *He-Halutz). 

At first, organized attempts were made to develop the 
basic, productive branches: agriculture, construction, and 
handicrafts. Settlement on the land, which was intended to 
create the agricultural base for the Jewish community in Pal- 
estine, was the central sphere of activity in the “conquest of 
labor” in the first 50 years of renewed national life. Later, in 
the 1920s and 1930s, construction and handicrafts developed, 
and so, to a certain extent, did administration, public services, 
and light industry, which were further expanded by the large 
wave of Jewish immigration from Germany that followed the 
Nazi assumption of power in 1933. 

The advent of World War 11 and the increased demand 
of the Allies for industrial products led to the development of 
heavy industry, including metals, textiles, and food process- 
ing. There was also a considerable technical advance in con- 
struction and road building, as a result of army orders, both 
in Palestine and in other places. At the same time there were 
significant changes in labor relations and the beginnings of 
labor legislation. 

This process received a great impetus by the establish- 
ment of Israel in 1948. Large investments in the development 
of agriculture, services, administration, industry and min- 
ing, construction, sea, air, and land transportation, and all 
the occupations connected with national defense, widened 
the productive framework and increased the variety of work 
available. Labor relations, social conditions, and labor codes 
were partially transferred from the voluntary to the govern- 
mental level. 

These events determined the stages of development and 
affected the status of labor. In the first stage, that of settle- 
ment on the land, there was a close identity between owner- 
ship and work. Jewish immigrants established villages and 
cultivated the land on their own farms. At this stage there was 
no substantial body of hired Jewish laborers, and the wage 
labor needed in agriculture came from the neighboring Arab 
villages. This division between Jewish employers, and Arab 
proletarians aroused the ideological opposition of young im- 
migrants who came from Eastern Europe in the wake of the 
abortive revolution and the pogroms in 1905-06, especially 
in the Russian-ruled areas of Poland and Romania. Belong- 
ing to a class whose social and economic foundations were 
crumbling, influenced by revolutionary workers’ movements, 
as well as the Zionist ideal, and having absorbed socialist prin- 
ciples on the role of labor in production and of the workers 
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in society, these pioneers fought for the right to work on the 
Jewish farms. They regarded their own transformation into 
manual workers as a part of the social and national revolution 
of the Jewish people and as a precondition for the creation of 
a self-sustaining Jewish society and economy. 

At this stage, which continued until the beginning of the 
19208, this Jewish working class was only a small part of the 
small Jewish community of about 60,000. It lacked vocational 
training and practical experience, but it had a highly devel- 
oped working-class consciousness and struggled to develop 
a modern labor policy, achieve as high a wage level as possi- 
ble, and establish labor relations similar to those accepted in 
Western countries. In fact, the theory of an ideological and 
trade union struggle preceded the development of the means 
of production in the Jewish community. The Jewish workers 
who came to the Land of Israel after the failure of the Russian 
Revolution in 1905, the immigrants of the Second Aliyah, re- 
garded it as their mission to achieve a Zionist solution to the 
Jewish problem through immigration to the Land of Israel, 
building up a Jewish economy, and establishing progressive 
social patterns, and they saw the organization of labor as a 
basic part of that mission. 

With the establishment at the beginning of the Second 
Aliyah of workers’ political parties that carried out some trade 
union functions, as well as political activity, and the establish- 
ment, in December 1920, of the Histadrut (see above), which 
combined trade-union functions with social-welfare services 
and independent cooperative and workers’ enterprises, a new 
stage was reached, both from an organizational point of view 
and from the angle of labor's influence in the Jewish commu- 
nity. In many respects the political and trade-union organiza- 
tion of the workers ran ahead of national, social, and economic 
development. In fact, the established standards and practices 
in labor relations, wages, and social conditions inside the yi- 
shuv, although based on voluntary agreements, largely deter- 
mined the conditions of production. 

The organizational structure, practices, and ideology 
of the Jewish labor movement were, therefore, from the very 
beginning on a standard characteristic of the advanced in- 
dustrial countries. The Histadrut, which absorbed the bulk of 
the immigrants and represented the vast majority of the orga- 
nized workers, even went beyond that stage by assuming many 
functions not normally accepted by trade-union organizations 
in other countries. It saw as its task the practical implemen- 
tation of social and economic programs that other labor 
movements regarded as long-term political and social goals. 
These programs included setting up new villages (moshavim 
and kibbutzim), industrial and service undertakings, work- 
ers’ cooperative and contracting enterprises, and public ser- 
vices whose guiding principle was the idea of avodah azmit 
(“self-labor” or “personal labor, i.e., that a man must live by 
the fruits of his own labor without exploiting the labor of 
others). This concept was the guiding principle in the de- 
termination and implementation of the Histadrut’s labor 
policies. 
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The ideological principles, trade union policy, and orga- 
nizational patterns of Israel labor were laid down and assumed 
the force of binding customs in the life of the yishuv during the 
British Mandatory regime (1918-48), when the level of gov- 
ernmental services was largely determined by the condition 
and needs of the backward Arab population. In the course 
of that period they reached a standard that was high even in 
comparison with those achieved by workers’ movements and 
trade unions in Western countries. With the establishment of 
the State of Israel and the institution of its governmental laws 
and institutions, under labor political leadership, a new phase 
in labor relations began. The voluntary social achievements of 
the yishuv, which had been enforced by collective agreements 
between the Histadrut and the Manufacturers’ Association 
(organized at the end of the 1920s), became part of the state 
labor code and the pattern of the country’s life. 


Labor Relations 
LABOR LEGISLATION IN THE MANDATORY PERIOD. Due to 
established custom in colonial territories and because of the 
possible effects on the Arab and governmental economies, the 
British Mandatory authorities were in no hurry to enact labor 
laws. For many years, in fact, they left almost unchanged the 
situation which they had inherited from the Ottoman Em- 
pire, in which relations between employer and employee were 
regulated by a section of the Mejelle which dealt with lease 
contracts (see *Legal and Judicial System). During the first 20 
years of the Mandate, only a handful of labor laws were en- 
acted: the Mining Ordinance (1925), which regulated safety 
conditions and prohibited, inter alia, the employment under- 
ground of women or children under 14, ordinances prohibit- 
ing the use of matches made with white phosphorus (1925), 
and a law enjoining the fencing of machinery (1928). Article 
21 of the Criminal Code, concerning intimidation in labor 
disputes, the Defense (Trade Disputes) Order (1942), and the 
Defense (War Service Occupations) Regulations (1942) were 
concerned solely with meeting emergency needs. 

An important, if belated, step was the establishment of 
a Department for Labor Affairs in 1943, largely under pres- 
sure of economic developments during World War 11. As if to 
make up for the backwardness in this field that had marked 
the period of British rule, the department set to work with 
dispatch in the few years left before the end of the Mandate, 
paying more attention to the advanced needs of the Jewish 
economy. The Accidents and Occupational Diseases Ordi- 
nance (1945), which provided for compulsory notification of 
accidents at work, or occupational diseases which caused more 
than three days’ absence, marked a considerable advance, as 
did two other ordinances issued in the same year concerned 
with employment of women and children, which greatly im- 
proved health conditions at work. The Factories Ordinance 
(1946), which established standards of safety and hygiene, 
was a very important and progressive addition to Mandatory 
labor legislation. Three other ordinances that would also have 
improved the Mandatory labor code were issued in 1947, but 
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never came into effect. They were the Trade Boards Ordi- 
nance, which was to set up machinery for establishing mini- 
mum wages and working conditions in backward industries; 
the Industrial Courts Ordinance, for the settlement of labor 
disputes through conciliation and arbitration; and the Trade 
Union Ordinance, to regulate the legal status of workers’ and 
employers’ organizations. 


VOLUNTARY AGREEMENTS DURING THE MANDATORY 
PERIOD. While the Mandatory government concentrated 
most of its attention on safety conditions, the Jewish com- 
munity had a large measure of internal autonomy in its labor 
relations. In the absence of adequate legislation, it established 
practices and customs which, though voluntary, were firmly 
adhered to, as attempts to violate them were frustrated by the 
pressure of the organized community, which was led by the 
labor movement. This autonomy was reinforced by a High 
Court ruling to the effect that accepted custom in labor re- 
lations was legally binding. An eight-hour work day, annual 
vacations, severance pay, allocation of work through labor 
exchanges according to agreed priorities, rest on the Jewish 
Sabbath and festivals, recognition of the trade unions, col- 
lective bargaining, and collective agreements became estab- 
lished practice. 

In the early years, labor relations in the Jewish commu- 
nity were concerned mainly not with wages and working con- 
ditions, but with the employment of Jewish labor in the citrus 
groves, which was the main source of employment. Wages and 
working conditions were practically stable, with slight varia- 
tions, from the beginning of the Mandate until the outbreak 
of the World War 11, so far as Jewish workers organized in the 
Histadrut were concerned, and were not, therefore, a serious 
cause of labor disputes. Tension in the labor sphere was due 
mainly to unemployment and charges of unfair distribution 
of the available jobs. 

The Histadrut, the General Federation of Jewish Labor, 
was the largest and most influential workers’ organization, 
but there were also two others, organized along political and 
ideological lines. The demonstratively secular character of the 
Histadrut at the time, both in outlook and in practical pro- 
grams, led to the formation of a religious workers’ organiza- 
tion, *Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi, which later joined the Histadrut’s 
medical-insurance fund and trade union department, while 
maintaining its separate framework for other affairs. There was 
also the National Labor Federation (*Histadrut ha-Ovedim 
ha-Le’ummit), organized in 1934 under the aegis of the Revi- 
sionist Party, which opposed the Histadrut’s socialist outlook 
and some of its trade union principles - especially the use of 
the strike weapon. From the beginning it had its own trade 
union department and medical-insurance fund. 

In 1925 the Zionist Executive in Jerusalem intervened in 
a dispute between Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi and the Histadrut, 
when the contracting company of the former engaged work- 
ers without using the Histadrut’s labor exchange. This inter- 
vention, which was intended to avoid direct interference by 
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the Mandatory government, created a precedent. In the early 
1930s the number of labor disputes increased as a result of 
the growth in the numbers of wage earners and of plants. In 
the course of a full-scale debate on the problem at the Zionist 
General Council in 1934, there was a demand for the conclu- 
sion of labor contracts which should assure fair labor condi- 
tions for the workers “within the economic possibilities of 
the economy” and, on the other hand, “a reasonable level of 
output, especially from the agricultural laborer.” The meeting 
decided that the agreements should be based on 

(1) reasonable working conditions for the employees and 
adequate productivity; 

(2) obligatory resort to arbitration; 

(3) the establishment of labor exchanges on a basis of par- 
ity between workers and employers, the chairman and secre- 
tary being agreed upon by both sides; 

(4) the establishment of a labor exchange center un- 
der the *Va'ad Le’ummi to supervise the local exchanges and 
appoint the chairman and secretary wherever the two sides 
failed to agree. 

At the same time, the Labor Department of the Jewish 
Agency began to concern itself actively in labor disputes. This 
department, which was headed by Yizhak *Gruenbaum, with 
representatives of the Histadrut and Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi, was 
the highest authority in all such matters from its foundation 
in 1935 until the establishment of the state. During this pe- 
riod it dealt with more than 2,500 disputes, for the most part 
concerning collective agreements, and through its decisions 
it set the seal of approval on working conditions and practices 
worked out by collective agreements. Among other things, 
it developed a system for the resolution of labor disputes by 
arbitration or the good offices of the department, which was 
also recognized as a court of appeal. 


LABOR LEGISLATION IN THE STATE OF ISRAEL. The emer- 
gence of Israel as an independent state in 1948 marked a turn- 
ing point in the approach to labor relations. The Mandatory 
government had not had time to put the Industrial Courts 
Ordinance (1947) into effect; nor did the Provisional Govern- 
ment of Israel in its early days find time to breathe life into 
this stillborn enactment. In practice, the procedures and cus- 
toms which had been accepted amongst the Jews of Palestine 
remained in force. The government set up a Labor Relations 
Department in the Ministry of the Interior, which inherited 
the functions of the Labor Department of the Jewish Agency 
and, after the elections, to the First Knesset was transferred 
to the Ministry of Labor. 

Before long the government submitted to the Knesset 
the first labor law: the Ex-soldiers (Reinstatement in Employ- 
ment) Law (1949), which was aimed at alleviating the difficul- 
ties caused by conscription for the War of Independence. It 
was followed by a lengthy series of labor laws, many of which 
gave legal force to procedures already established by custom 
and agreement within the Jewish community. They dealt, inter 
alia, with hours of work and rest (1951), annual leave (1951), 
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employment of youth (1953), apprenticeship (1953), employ- 
ment of women (1954), enforcement of collective agreements 
(1957), settlement of trade disputes (1957), penalties for exces- 
sive delays in payment of wages (1958), labor exchanges (1959), 
severance pay (1963), equal pay for men and women (1964), 
and labor tribunals (1969). 


LABOR EXCHANGES. Under the employment Services Law 
(1959), employers must engage employees, and employees 
must accept employment, through the state labor exchange. 
There are exceptions for the civil service above a certain grade, 
managerial staff, posts requiring higher education or spe- 
cial training, and persons employing a spouse, parent, child, 
grandchild, brother, sister, or cousin. The manner in which ap- 
plicants are referred to jobs is laid down in special regulations 
which generally take into account the nature of the occupa- 
tion, the type of work, social condition, disablement, recent 
demobilization from the armed services, etc. The law prohibits 
any discrimination on the basis of sex, age, race, religion, na- 
tionality, party allegiance, etc. This law legalized the situation 
which was achieved in the pre-state period by a long struggle 
on the part of the workers, who established their own labor 
exchanges in order to prevent unorganized labor and protect 
new immigrants against closed-shop tendencies that might 
develop in particular occupations or localities. 

Anyone seeking employment is registered at the labor 
exchange nearest his home. His trade or profession and grad- 
ing are registered on the production of recognized certificates 
or on the basis of an examination by a qualified authority. He 
(or she) must reregister daily or at longer intervals according 
to his trade or profession. The labor exchange receives requests 
for staff, allocates them among the registered job seekers, 
and provides vocational counseling for those who lack skills 
or wish to change their occupation. Its services are given 
free of charge. There are 15 regional exchanges, divided into 
164 branches and sections, as well as 41 branches in Arab 
areas and 68 branches for young people aged 14-18. Pro- 
fessional men and women are served by a special exchange 
with branches in Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, Haifa, and Beersheba. 
There is also an exchange for seamen in Haifa as well as spe- 
cial provisions for domestic servants, with seven branches in 
the large cities. 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS. Labor relations in Israel are 
based upon a system of collective agreements, or labor con- 
tracts, which is recognized in the Collective Agreements Law 
(1957). These agreements, which are signed by an employer 
or employers’ association on the one hand and the represen- 
tative of the trade union on the other, lay down conditions of 
work, including wages, social benefits, working hours, shifts, 
and labor relations, as well as rules of conduct and discipline, 
engagement of staff and the termination of employment, ne- 
gotiation procedures, the settlement of disputes, and the rights 
and obligations of the parties. Collective agreements may be 
“special,” applying to a particular enterprise or employer, or 
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“general,” applying to the whole or part of the country or to a 
specific type of work. 

Collective agreements were to be registered by the chief 
labor relations officer at the Ministry of Labor. The represen- 
tative organizations conclude skeleton agreements, which are 
adapted to conditions in each industry by subsidiary agree- 
ments negotiated between the trade union or labor council 
concerned in each case and the appropriate section of the 
employers’ organization. The minister of labor is empowered 
to issue an order extending the application of the general col- 
lective agreement to employees or employers who are not or- 
ganized in a trade union or employers’ organization. In gen- 
eral, collective agreements are negotiated every two years by 
the Histadrut and the Manufacturers’ Association, which was 
established in 1924. In 1964, a roof organization called the Co- 
ordinating Committee of Economic Organizations was set up 
to represent the various employers’ organizations in agricul- 
ture, industry, commerce, etc. 

The Trade Union Department of the Histadrut speaks 
for about 90% of the workers, including, by agreement, mem- 
bers of Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi and *Po’alei Agudat Israel, the 
labor wing of *Agudat Israel. It consists of representatives of 
the national trade unions, but in determining its policies it is 
guided not only by the immediate needs of the workers but 
also by the long-term interests of the national economy. His- 
tadrut ha-Ovedim ha-Le’ummit, which is in favor of compul- 
sory arbitration in labor disputes, has its own trade unions and 
does not cooperate with the department. In each town there is 
a directly elected labor council (moezet poalim), which deals 
with local matters. 


THE WORKERS’ COMMITTEE AND THE LOCAL LABOR 
COUNCIL. The basic unit of trade union representation is 
the workers’ committee (vaad ha-ovedim), which is elected by 
all the workers (whether they belong to the Histadrut or one 
of the smaller federations) in each factory, office, shop, etc. It 
consists of three to nine members, depending on the size of 
the enterprise, elected every two to three years. Theoretically, 
voting is on an individual basis, but in practice the workers 
usually support the candidates nominated by their own par- 
ties. Labor councils are elected in each town by proportional 
representation in the same way, and at the same time, as the 
national convention of the Histadrut, lists of candidates being 
submitted by the political parties. The workers’ committee, to- 
gether with the local labor council, represents the workers in 
all matters connected with the labor contract and protects the 
rights specified in the contract or the regulations founded on 
it, as well as rights laid down by law. It discusses with the man- 
agement any questions of labor conditions or discipline that 
may arise from time to time and has equal representation on 
productivity committees. It also organizes mutual aid projects 
and serves as a channel for information from the management 
on the position of the enterprise, production plans, technolog- 
ical changes, and so forth. A representative of the local labor 
council may be invited in advance to join in the discussion 
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of particularly important matters; in any case, he is called in 
when the workers’ committee fails to reach agreement with 
the management. The committee reports regularly to general 
meetings of the workers, to which it may submit matters of 
special importance for a decision by majority. Any decision 
involving a strike must, according to the regulations, be taken 
by secret ballot and be approved by the labor council. 


waGEs. Wage rates and payments for social benefits in the 
various branches of the economy are fixed in the annual or 
biennial labor contracts, in accordance with the wages policy 
laid down biennially by the Trades Union Department of the 
Histadrut through negotiation between the trade unions and 
the employers’ organizations. Changes generally take the form 
of wage increases and higher cost-of-living allowances. 

During the British Mandatory regime, the agricultural 
laborer’s wage was generally taken as a basis, the Jewish work- 
er’s earnings usually being some 25% higher than the Arab’. 
In many Jewish public services, such as the Zionist Organiza- 
tion, the Histadrut, the schools, and the health services, the 
“family-wage” system was in force. Under this system, all em- 
ployees earned more or less equal wages (with differentials of 
20-50% for various professional standards), supplemented by 
allowances for dependents. During World War 11 there was a 
sharp rise in prices, due to the decline in the exchange rate and 
increased demand for consumer goods and services, coupled 
with an increased demand for labor for the developing indus- 
tries and services for the British army. There was a growing 
need to adjust wage rates to the changing price level. The so- 
lution was found in the system of cost-of-living allowances, 
under which the nominal wage was raised at fixed intervals in 
accordance with the rise in the cost-of-living index. 

After the establishment of the State of Israel the system at 
first remained in force in the main branches, but the develop- 
ment of the economy, which called for more skill and mana- 
gerial responsibility, led to the abolition of the “family” system 
and demands for higher differentials. Up to the economic re- 
cession which started in 1964/65, the system of cost-of-living 
allowances, adjusted annually, had a great influence on wage 
levels. From 1965 onward, however, both wage rates and differ- 
entials began to rise, largely as a result of regrading in the civil 
service and the pressure of professional men’s organizations. 

In the biennial negotiations between labor and employ- 
ers, on which the government exercises an indirect but pow- 
erful influence, general wage increases are based on the aver- 
age rate of increase in output, with adjustments according to 
the situation in different industries and the state of the labor 
market. In many enterprises workers receive premiums in re- 
turn for output in excess of the accepted norm. This system is 
encouraged by the trade unions, the employers’ associations, 
and the government. There is a growing use of scientifically 
measured norms, the contribution of technological progress 
to productivity being taken into account in order to encour- 
age the introduction of automation. 

See also section on Jewish Labor Organizations. 
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SOCIAL BENEFITS AND DEDUCTIONS FROM WAGES. ‘The net 
wage received by the worker consists of the gross wage paid 
by the employer minus income tax and other deductions. The 
gross wage includes: basic salary in accordance with accepted 
wage rates; cost-of-living allowance, fixed by agreement be- 
tween the Histadrut and the employers in accordance with 
the annual fluctuations in the consumer's price index, which 
is determined by the government's Central Bureau of Statistics; 
seniority increment for each year of employment in a given 
enterprise — ranging from IL 5 to IL 15 per annum up to a fixed 
“ceiling” of years of service or total increment; allowance for a 
wife, laid down in the labor agreement; children’s allowances 
for the first three children, paid out of an equalization fund 
financed by the employers collectively through the National 
Insurance Institute (allowances for the fourth and subsequent 
children come directly from national insurance - see Social 
Security and Welfare). 

The following deductions are made from the salary: in- 
come tax, national insurance contributions (see Social Secu- 
rity and Welfare), and pension fund contributions; in many 
concerns, by custom or agreement, deductions are also made 
at source for Histadrut membership fees (covering trade union 
and Kuppat Holim), municipal rates, and contributions to 
national institutions. The employer's contribution for social 
benefits includes: basic pension — 11% of gross wage, excluding 
overtime and bonuses (with 5% more paid by the employee); 
comprehensive pension — 11% of gross wage (with a further 5% 
from the employee); parallel fee - 2.7% of wages, paid by the 
employers to the medical insurance fund; vacation pay - 4% 
of wage to cover paid holidays for those employed less than 75 
consecutive days (workers with permanent status receive their 
wages without interruption throughout the vacation period); 
vacation expenses — cost of accommodation in a recreation 
home for a certain number of consecutive days at an agreed 
rate per day, as fixed in the labor contract; sick leave, up to 
one month per year — the right being cumulative within lim- 
its laid down in the labor contract. Salary for a “13 month” 
is paid in some undertakings and offices. In some offices or 
institutions, generally in the academic professions, there is a 
special payment, up to an agreed maximum, for professional 
literature. Some employers make a monthly deposit to meet 
the cost of severance pay. In certain posts, mainly manage- 
rial, the employer provides a car and pays for upkeep and fuel 
up to a fixed number of kilometers. He may pay the cost of a 
home telephone, the employee making a fixed contribution 
to cover the cost of his private calls. 

Permanent status may be granted under the terms of 
the labor contract after a trial period of six months, which 
may be extended by prior notice for a further six months. 
An employee with permanent status may not be dismissed 
without the agreement of the workers’ committee, and only 
in accordance with an agreed order of priority. In some aca- 
demic posts senior employees are given a sabbatical year with 
pay. In case of bankruptcy, employees are guaranteed prior- 
ity over other creditors for the payment of their wages up to 
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a sum of IL 2,100, as well as severance pay up to IL 1,050 per 
employee. 


INSPECTION, SAFETY, AND HYGIENE. Many factors in- 
creased the danger of work accidents after the establishment 
of the state: the rapid development of industry, construction, 
and transportation; the expansion of the electricity network; 
automation and the use of more sophisticated equipment; and 
the employment of new immigrants and untrained workers. 
To meet the situation, a considerable body of safety legisla- 
tion, along the lines of international conventions, was enacted 
in a short time to comply with local needs. The powers and 
scope of the factory inspectorate were extended in the Labor 
Inspection (Organization) Law of 1954, which also established 
the Safety and Hygiene Institute, jointly run by the Ministry 
of Labor, the employees, and the employers’ organization, for 
the prevention of industrial accidents by research, guidance, 
and publicity. Regulations have been issued specifying safety 
measures required in various occupations. Industrial injuries 
compensation is provided through national insurance.(See 
Table: Work Days Lost.) 


HOURS OF WORK AND REST. The standard working day 
in Israel consists of eight hours and the working week of 
47 hours. If more than eight hours are worked, whether for 
unforeseen reasons or under an official overtime permit, each 
of the first two hours in excess of eight is regarded for wage 
purposes as an hour and a quarter, and every additional hour 
as one and a half hours. Every employee is entitled to 36 hours 
rest per week. The weekly holiday day is Saturday for Jews, 
Friday for Muslims, and Sunday for Christians. Religious hol- 
idays recognized by the government are rest days for work- 
ers of the religion concerned, and national holidays are rest 
days for all workers. Work on the weekly rest day is allowed 
by special permission of the Ministry of Labor if it is essen- 
tial for the defense of the state, the safety of the person or 
of property, the prevention of serious injury to the economy, 
the maintenance of a continuous work process, or the sup- 
ply of the essential needs of the public or part of it. A general 
permit of this kind may be granted by a committee composed 
of the prime minister, the minister of religious affairs, and 
the minister of labor. For wage purposes, each hour worked 
on the day of rest is regarded as not less than one and a half 
hours. 


ANNUAL VACATION. Under the Annual Leave Law (1951), ev- 
ery employee is entitled to an annual vacation with pay total- 
ing at least 12 days, not including weekly rest days and national 
and religious holidays. Shift workers receive four additional 
days. Every employee must be given an annual vacation of at 
least seven consecutive days; in certain occupations, specified 
in the regulations, a longer period is obligatory. Collective 
agreements also provide for longer vacations for workers in 
certain posts, whether at higher levels of responsibility or in 
certain occupational grades. Day laborers who are constantly 
changing their place of work receive a cash payment in lieu 
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of vacation. This is paid through a special fund to which the 
employer contributes 4-5% of wages. 

An employee is entitled to accumulate vacation periods, 
with employer's consent, up to a stipulated maximum (65 days 
for civil servants) and during a stipulated period in accordance 
with the labor contract. By mutual agreement an employee 
may receive a cash payment in lieu of vacation in excess of the 
seven obligatory days. The dates of the vacation for each em- 
ployee are fixed by the management in consultation with the 
workers’ committee, taking the wishes of the employee and 
the needs of the enterprise into account. The following are not 
included in the vacation period, but are stipulated in collective 
agreements: sickness during the vacation, if the employee in- 
forms the employer within 24 hours; periods of reserve duty 
or military service; days of mourning, i.e., seven days from the 
death of a member of the family, in accordance with religious 
custom; special leave of one day for a son’s or daughter’s wed- 
ding or the birth of a child, and three days for the employee's 
own wedding. Jewish religious holidays are New Year (Rosh 
Ha-Shanah) two days, Day of Atonement one day, Sukkot two 
days, Passover two days, and Shavuot one day, as well as Inde- 
pendence Day and two optional days. For civil servants, the 
latter may be chosen from the eve of the Day of Atonement, 
Hoshana Rabba (7" day of Sukkot), the Tenth of Tevet, Purim, 
the eve of Passover, Martyrs’ and Heroes’ Remembrance Day, 
Israel Defense Forces Remembrance Day, Lag ba-Omer, the 
first of May, 17 Tammuz, and the Ninth of Av. 

Under most labor contracts employees are entitled to an 
annual allowance sufficient to pay for seven days’ accommoda- 
tion in a recreation home or inexpensive hotel, on condition 
that he takes at least ten consecutive days’ vacation during the 
same year. This right is acquired after three years’ service to the 
same employer (two years for employees under 18). Day work- 
ers are entitled to allowances for four to ten days, depending 
on seniority and other factors, in return for a contribution of 
0.5% of wages to a special fund, matched by a similar contri- 
bution from the employer. Permanent employees are entitled 
to paid sick leave usually up to 30 days per year, which may be 
accumulated on terms laid down in the labor contract. Em- 
ployees are insured through the insurance funds and are en- 
titled to up to seven months’ sick leave per year. 


EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN. Women have the right to work, 
without discrimination, at equal pay for equal value of work 
in the same jobs as men, so long as they can do the job in ac- 
cordance with their physical capacity without impairing their 
health. Jewish women played a prominent part in the work of 
the pioneers, in settlement on the land and the “conquest of 
labor,” in the Jewish underground defense forces, and in po- 
litical effort. The government makes special efforts to increase 
the share of women in the labor force. The role of women is 
particularly important in the liberal professions and primary, 
secondary, and higher education, in administration, in retail 
distribution, in industries such as food processing, textiles, 
and electronics, and in various agricultural jobs. Women are 
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constantly penetrating into vocations once regarded as male 
preserves. 

In 1969 women constituted 31.5% of the labor force, 
which is lower than in most developed industrial countries. 
The reason is that a large portion of the Jewish population 
came from Muslim countries, where it was not customary for 
women to work outside the home. Among the second genera- 
tion there is a growing tendency to go out to work, which is 
more marked where the educational level is higher. The fact 
that girls aged 18-20 (with the exception of those excused on 
religious grounds) serve in the armed forces increases their 
readiness to seek work on the completion of their service. The 
minister of labor is empowered by law to prohibit or restrict 
the employment of women in a particular job or industrial 
process which may seriously impair their health. Women 
may not be employed on night shift, with the exception, un- 
der certain conditions and subject to the minister of labor's 
approval, of work in managerial posts, the customs, telephone 
exchanges, the police, airline stewardesses, hospitals, newspa- 
pers, hotels and restaurants, places of entertainment, etc. By 
law, a working mother is assured 12 weeks’ maternity leave, 
beginning six weeks before the birth, if the mother chooses, 
as well as to a maternity grant from the National Insurance 
Institute. She is also entitled to be absent from work during 
pregnancy and breast-feeding, or up to one hour’s leave per 
working day for the purpose of breast-feeding. 


EMPLOYMENT OF JUVENILES. The employment of, or ped- 
dling by, children under 14 is forbidden, but they may be em- 
ployed in art or entertainment with the approval of the min- 
ister of labor. The employment of young persons (aged 14-18) 
is forbidden in any place which is likely to have an undesir- 
able effect on their physical, emotional, or moral development, 
such as hotels, cafés, dance halls, mental institutions, mines, 
abattoirs, various types of manufacture, and so forth, as speci- 
fied in a list of occupations published by the ministry. Young 
workers must undergo medical examination before starting 
work and at six-month intervals, depending on the nature of 
the job, up to the age of 21. They may be employed for no more 
than eight hours per day and no more than 40 hours per week, 
and those under the age of 17 must not be employed at night 
without the approval of the minister of labor. 

According to the law, every young person aged 14-18 in 
employment must be enabled by his employer to learn a trade, 
and the employer must not make deductions from his earnings 
for absence for the purpose of attending recognized lessons. 
Guidance in the choice of a trade by a qualified vocational 
counselor must be provided. The Apprenticeship Law (1953) 
empowers the minister of labor to define certain trades as 
apprenticeship trades, in which the employment of young per- 
sons is prohibited unless they are learning the trade through 
an approved program of study. During his training, the ap- 
prentice is paid in accordance with the collective agreement 
for the trade. For 1-1% days per week he is required to attend 
a special school for apprentices, where he studies the theo- 
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retical aspects of his trade and continues his general educa- 
tion. After three years’ apprenticeship, he generally receives a 
trade certificate. In 1970 there were 23 such schools, attended 
by about 15,000 apprentices; a total of some 50,000 appren- 
tices had qualified since the passing of the law. 


DISMISSALS. Labor contracts usually obligate the employer 
to consult the workers’ committee and receive its consent be- 
fore dismissals are carried out. Grounds for dismissal may be 
low output, infractions of discipline, sabotage, unjustifiable 
absence, or unpunctuality. Most labor contracts call for at 
least two weeks’ notice of dismissal. When staff has to be re- 
duced, it is generally stipulated that the last-in-first-out rule 
be observed, with certain exceptions: for instance, relative 
levels of skill and social circumstances, such as size of family, 
are also taken into account. A dismissed employee is entitled 
to severance pay if he has worked for the same employer for 
at least one year without interruption, or in two consecutive 
years in the case of seasonal employees. An employee who 
resigns is not entitled by law to severance pay, but in many 
cases he receives it by agreement with the employer. Resigna- 
tion due to impaired health, change of residence due to mar- 
riage, a move to an agricultural settlement, or the resignation 
of a mother within nine months of the birth of a child for the 
purpose of looking after the child, or when she has adopted 
a child, are regarded as equivalent to dismissal for the pur- 
pose of severance pay. Severance pay is also awarded in case 
of resignation due to proven and substantial worsening of 
working conditions or special circumstances connected with 
labor relations. The rate of severance pay laid down by law is 
one month's wages for every year of employment on monthly 
salary by the same employer, and two weeks’ wages for every 
year during which a worker has been employed on a daily ba- 
sis. In general, a month’s salary, for the purpose of calculating 
severance pay, is the salary of the last month, but with regard 
to the years before 1964 there is a special basis for calculation 
which is specified by law. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING. From the early days of Zionist 
pioneering, when Jewish traders, shopkeepers, and students 
tried to turn themselves into farmers, vocational training in 
the widest sense of the term (then called in German Umschich- 
tung) was a fundamental part of the national goal. (Various 
aspects of the question during the Ottoman and Mandatory 
periods are dealt with in the section on Aliyah and Absorp- 
tion.) In independent Israel the vocational training system 
was built on the foundations established by the Jewish Agency 
and other voluntary bodies. It started by extending the ap- 
prenticeship system and setting up various courses for adults. 
Later, adult vocational centers were established throughout the 
country and furnished with up-to-date equipment. The net- 
work of vocational schools grew with the help of *orr (Orga- 
nization for Rehabilitation and Training), which established 
well-equipped vocational high schools and also engaged in 
the training of apprentices. 
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Vocational high schools are owned and run by public 
bodies and supervised by the Ministry of Education and Cul- 
ture. In 1970 there were 278 such schools with 51,000 pupils, 
run by: ortT-Israel - 84 schools with 13,000 pupils; the Amal 
network of the Histadrut — 25 schools and 5,250 pupils; local 
authorities — 94 schools with 15,000 pupils; Youth Aliyah - 22 
schools and 32,000 pupils; Agudat Israel - 24 schools with 
2,000 pupils; the Working Women’s Council (Moezet ha- 
Po’alot) - 25 schools and 1,000 pupils; Mizrachi Women's Fed- 
eration - four schools and 1,540 pupils; w1zo - three schools 
and 1,250 pupils; the Hadassah Organization - two schools 
with 900 pupils; and other bodies with 30 schools and 5,600 
pupils, most of them learning clerical skills. Students receive 
both vocational and general education for three or four years, 
leading to a recognized trade certificate. There are also voca- 
tional schools attached to specific industries, the curriculum 
including practical work on the factory floor. Courses are held 
for adolescent drop-outs (aged 14-18) from the high schools, 
the curriculum being devised to enable them to serve in the 
army in their trades, thus extending their period of training 
(for apprenticeship training, see above, section on Employ- 
ment of Juveniles). 

For adults, the Ministry of Labor runs specially equipped 
training centers, some established with outside assistance (e.g., 
technical aid from the U.S. government, the un, and the Inter- 
national Labor Office), giving 3-18-month courses depending 
on the trade. In 1970 there were 22 of these, with about 12,000 
trainees. In addition, on-the-job training has been used to deal 
with the huge number of unskilled adults among the immi- 
grants. The trainee is taught by a skilled tradesman until he is 
fit for normal employment, and the employer receives a sub- 
vention from the government in return for the training. Spe- 
cial attention is devoted to the training of tradesmen to the 
levels of practical engineer, instructor technician, and fore- 
man, which provide a link between the graduate engineer and 
the artisan. The shortage of staff at these intermediate levels 
is one of the more serious defects in Israel's labor force. To fill 
this gap, the Government Institute for Technical Training has 
been set up jointly by the Ministries of Labor and Education 
and Culture, with the technical aid of the International Labor 
Organization. The institute runs day and evening courses, di- 
rectly and through the Technion, the universities, and the oRT 
network. About 6,000 tradesmen attend courses each year. 
The aptitudes and inclinations of young workers are examined 
in special vocational guidance centers. There are also diagno- 
sis and observation centers to guide handicapped persons in 
the choice of a vocation. 


ARBITRATION AND MEDIATION. Labor contracts contain 
provisions for settling differences, generally by agreed arbi- 
tration. Sometimes the parties agree on a single arbitrator and 
sometimes an arbitration court, consisting of one representa- 
tive each of employees and the employer, and a third person 
agreed upon by both sides, is set up. This procedure is nor- 
mally used in disputes over the interpretation of clauses in the 
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labor contract, but not where a new demand is made. Where 
agreed arbitration is not used, or where the issue is not dealt 
with in the labor contract, the good offices of the chief labor 
relations officer at the Ministry of Labor, whose powers are 
derived from the Settlement of Trade Disputes Law (1957), are 
invoked. His authority applies to disputes between employ- 
ers and employees, between an employer and a trade union, 
or between one trade union and another, but not to disputes 
between individuals. Either party to a dispute may notify 
the chief labor relations officer, but in the event of a threat 
to strike, or to impose a lockout, the party which makes the 
threat must make the notification. 

The officer may mediate in person or appoint a media- 
tor; in general, he prefers the two parties to settle the dispute 
themselves. Each party must give reasoned replies to the 
claims of the other side and appear before the mediator at his 
demand. The parties are not compelled to accept the medi- 
ator’s proposals, but any signed settlement, whether reached 
by the parties themselves or in response to the mediator’s pro- 
posals, has contractual force. The same applies to the ruling 
of an arbitrator or arbitration commission nominated by the 
chief labor relations officer when the labor contract provides 
for agreed arbitration. 

There is no compulsory arbitration law in Israel. At- 
tempts to introduce such a law have never secured a majority 
in the Knesset. Opponents of compulsory arbitration argue 
that it restricts the freedom of the workers to fight for their 
interests, that in a democratic country there cannot be control 
of wages without parallel control of profits, and that, in any 
case, compulsory arbitration cannot be effectively enforced. 
Proposals to introduce compulsory arbitration in essential ser- 
vices have also been rejected for the same reasons, as well as 
because of the difficulty of defining essential services. 


STRIKES AND LOcKOouTS. ‘The right to strike is recognized 
in Israel: strikers and employers imposing a lockout enjoy im- 
munity under the Collective Agreement Law (1957) and the 
Civil Damages Ordinance. According to the Histadrut’s rules, 
strikes must have the approval of its competent authorities, 
but wild-cat strikes are not infrequent. 

Most strikes are over claims for pay rises and break out 
before the signature of a new labor contract. The number of 
strikes over dismissals, the transfer of enterprises, or non- 
recognition of labor unions is relatively small; such issues are 
usually settled through the arbitration machinery specified in 
the labor contracts. About 60% of the strikes which took place 
in the decade ending in 1969 were over pay and related issues, 
20% over delays in the payment of wages, 10% over dismissals, 
and 10% over the signing of agreements and the recognition 
of trade unions; very few were over classification, transfer of 
factories, and other matters. Strikes are not more frequent in 
Israel than in other industrialized countries, but in view of 
the military and economic pressures to which Israel has been 
subject for a long time, they constitute a grave economic and 
social burden. 
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According to an amendment to the Settlement of Trades 
Disputes Law, passed in 1969, employees or employers must 
give 15 days’ notice to the chief labor relations officer at the 
Ministry of Labor and to the other party of their intention to 
declare a strike or a lockout as the case may be, in order to en- 
able the two parties to settle the dispute through direct con- 
tact or the chief labor relations officer to attempt to settle it 
by mediation. Labor contracts include provisions for the set- 
tlement of disputes through accepted forms of arbitration. In 
the great majority of cases, agreements for the settlement of 
disputes also settle the issue of strike pay. The Histadrut has 
a strike fund from which grants or loans are made to work- 
ers who are on a recognized strike. Neither strikes nor lock- 
outs are regarded in law as a breach of contract, and those 
responsible are not, therefore, liable for damages - except in 
cases of sabotage. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE. Fluc- 
tuations in the dimensions of immigration and the rate of 
economic growth, as well as the changing security situation, 
have led to a varying incidence of unemployment from time 
to time. A further cause of periodic unemployment has been 
the dependence of a large part of the Israel economy on con- 
struction, which is affected by fluctuations in supply and de- 
mand. To alleviate unemployment, the government initiated 
public works financed from the public purse, such as affores- 
tation, land reclamation, drainage, archaeological excavations, 
and road construction and maintenance. Relief work of this 
kind was allocated to the unemployed, each applicant receiv- 
ing 12-24 days’ work per month-depending on the number of 
persons he had to support. Wages were linked with those of 
agricultural laborers. Special programs, with five hours’ work 
a day five times per week, were instituted for those with lim- 
ited ability to work. 

Total unemployment figures include both those actually 
unemployed and those employed on relief work. Two sets of 
data are published: 

(a) manpower surveys, covering a statistical sample of 
those who make up the civilian labor force aged 14 and over, 
which define as unemployed those who did not work at all 
during the week to which the survey related; and 

(b) the daily average of unemployed, which is calculated 
by dividing the total number of unemployment days during 
the month among those who registered as work seekers at the 
labor exchanges at least once a week, by the number of work- 
ing days in the month. 

The first set of data includes those who do not normally 
work; the second covers only those registered at the labor 
exchanges. 

In 1965 it was decided that unemployment grants should 
be made from the public purse to those unemployed who, for 
one reason or another, could not be employed even on relief 
work. The grants, made to persons registered at the labor ex- 
change who had been unemployed for at least 34 days, were 
the equivalent of 15 days’ pay per month at 117 per day for a 
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single person, 19 days’ pay at 1L 8 for a married man without 
children, and, according to a sliding scale, up to 24 days’ pay 
at IL10 per day for a man with eight dependents or more. 
Proposals for the institution of unemployment insurance, fi- 
nanced partly by contributions from workers and employers, 
were under consideration in 1970. 


LABOR CourRTSs. The Labor Courts Act, establishing a sepa- 
rate judicial network for matters related to labor, came into 
force in 1969. These matters include labor laws, social condi- 
tions, and national insurance questions. The labor courts are 
empowered to adjudicate claims between employer and em- 
ployee, disputes arising out of a special collective agreement, 
touching on the maintenance, applicability, implementation 
or infraction of the agreement, claims of an employee against 
a trade union, and any matter related to the National Insur- 
ance Law. The claims may relate to trade disputes, employment 
services, reinstatement of demobilized soldiers, compensation 
to employees on reserve duty, severance pay, delayed payment 
of wages, etc. 

There is a national labor court, which is also a court of 
appeal, and four regional labor courts. Each regional labor 
court is composed of one judge and two lay members, one 
representing the employees and the other the employers. The 
national labor court is composed of three judges and one or 
two representatives each of labor and employers, depending 
on the case. The labor courts are not bound by the rules of evi- 
dence, except in special cases, and are empowered to use the 
procedure which they regard as best suited to serve the ends of 
justice. Parties may be represented by appointees of employers’ 
organizations or trade unions, who need not be lawyers. 


PENSIONS. There are three types of retirement-insurance 
schemes: 

(a) The national insurance old-age pension (see Israel, 
State of: *Health, Welfare, and Social Security, section on So- 
cial Security and Welfare). 

(b) Budgetary insurance entitles the employee to a pen- 
sion on reaching retirement age (and in certain circumstances 
at a lower age) equal to 2% of his salary for every year worked, 
after not less than ten years’ service. When an employee has 
started work after reaching the age of 40, the competent au- 
thority may increase his pension in accordance with custom- 
ary or agreed rules. In this type of scheme, which is in force 
in the civil service, the employee makes no contribution to 
the cost of the pension. 

(c) There are two types of insurance through pension 
funds. “Basic insurance” covers pension for the insured per- 
son, partial pension and a lump sum for his heirs, mutual life 
insurance for pensioners and active members of the fund, 
withdrawal grants, and loans to members. “Comprehensive” 
pension insurance provides, in addition, full pension for sur- 
vivors and a full or partial disablement pension. 

Contributions vary from 7.5-10% of wages for basic pen- 
sion, 4-5% coming from the employee and the rest from the 
employer, and 13.5-16% for the comprehensive pension, the 
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employee paying 4-5% and the employer the rest. Retirement 
age is 65 for a man and 60 for a woman, or earlier in certain 
occupations. If an employee continues to work beyond the re- 
tirement age, he receives a higher pension on retirement, up 
to 70% of his salary. The qualifying period of membership is 
ten years. Accumulated rights may be transferred from one 
pension fund to another under special conditions laid down 
in the regulations. An employee who stops working before 
reaching retirement age is entitled to a severance grant, which 
includes the accumulated total of his contributions and those 
of the employer, plus accumulated interest and linkage incre- 
ments (related to changes in the rate of exchange or the cost 
of living). Alternatively, if he has at least ten years’ contribu- 
tions to his credit, he may opt to receive the grant on reaching 
retirement age or continue to pay his contributions in order 
to receive a full pension. Surviving dependents are entitled to 
payments ranging from 20% of the deceased’s pension for an 
orphan who has lost one parent to 60% for a widow. Surviving 
relatives of a member of the fund who dies before acquiring 
pension rights receive a bereavement grant. A person hold- 
ing comprehensive insurance for not less than three years is 
entitled to a disability pension, provided he began to work be- 
fore the age of 55 (50 for a woman). The pension for a totally 
disabled person who is unable to work two hours per day is 
50% of wages, plus 5% for every dependent (up to a maximum 
of 20%), plus 1% for every year of service. A partially disabled 
person receives a pension calculated on the basis of the per- 
centage of disablement. 

The Histadrut maintains seven pension funds: for em- 
ployees of Histadrut institutions, industrial workers, building 
workers, workers in Histadrut enterprises, agricultural work- 
ers, office workers, and workers in cooperatives, excluding 
transport. There are also company insurance funds in banks, 
private companies, etc. The pension ranges from 35-40% of 
the last salary, on the completion of ten years’ insurance, up to 
a maximum of 70% on the completion of 32-35 years. 


[Zalman Heyn] 


Employment 
Successive waves of immigration generally brought with them 
periods of considerable unemployment and a legacy of under- 
employment, from which, even in the changed circumstances 
of the 1960s, it was difficult to escape. Stress was laid on the 
need to build up the goods-producing sectors - agriculture, 
industry, and building. In the early days, the development of 
agriculture was the central Zionist theme, although it is doubt- 
ful whether employment in agriculture ever reached 20% of 
the Jewish labor force. Industrial development began on a 
serious scale only during World War 1, and received special 
attention after 1955. Because of the lack of previous agricul- 
tural and industrial training of most of the immigrants, and 
the limited growth of the goods-producing sectors, Israel al- 
ways had a service-based economy. 

As late as 1955, 46% of the Jewish labor force was em- 
ployed in the goods-producing sectors (a proportion slightly 
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higher than that in the United States, the most service-ori- 
ented economy in the world, and much lower than in Western 
Europe). Within the service sectors, the proportion of Jews 
employed in public and government services was 22%, by far 
the highest in the world. Whereas in most countries underem- 
ployment tended to be concentrated in agriculture, in Israel it 
tended to be concentrated in public and government services. 
The unemployment rate, traditionally high in Israel because 
of unrestricted immigration, reached a peak of about 10% in 
1953, but dropped to 7% in 1955. 

Between 1955 and 1965, while the Israel gross national 
product expanded at a real annual rate of 10%, the structure 
of employment in Israel underwent radical changes. The pro- 
portion in the goods-producing sectors actually advanced 
slightly, from 48.4 to 48.9% (this includes the Israel Arabs). 
Employment in agriculture, following world trends, declined 
over the decade, but relative gains in industrial and construc- 
tion employment more than offset this. Small relative declines 
in commerce and private services were only partially offset by 
a relative expansion in public services. The slight rise of em- 
ployment in goods-producing sectors was contrary to world 
trends: in Western Europe the proportion employed in the 
goods-producing sector fell to 50-55%. As Israel living stan- 
dards neared European levels during this decade, the broad 
distribution of the labor force between economic sectors be- 
gan to resemble that of Western Europe. By 1965 the distri- 
bution of the labor force by economic sectors had begun to 
approach normalcy, though some sharp differences were still 
evident. The proportion of the labor force in industry, despite 
the rapid absolute and relative rise, was still low compared to 
Western Europe, as was the proportion in commerce. On the 
other hand, comparatively large proportions were still engaged 
in construction and in public services. 

The picture of total employment had also changed over 
the decade. From 1955 to 1960 unemployment fell steadily, 
from 45,500 to 34,000, or from 7.2 to 4.6% of the labor force. 
Thereafter, the number of unemployed tended to remain sta- 
ble, though, because of increased employment, the percentage 
dropped. The unemployment rate fluctuated only between 3.3 
and 3.7% from 1961 through 1965. This rate was considerably 
lower than that prevailing elsewhere. During the early 1960s, 
Israel enjoyed its first sustained period of full employment. 
The residual unemployment was essentially of a frictional 
character. Indeed, in 1964, a peak year, there were large num- 
bers of unfilled jobs. 

The proportion of the total population of working age 
in the labor force declined slightly over the 1955-1965 decade, 
but this decline was purely demographic. The number of peo- 
ple in the 14-17 age group and over 55 years of age expanded 
significantly over the period. This offset increased labor force 
participation by specific age groups, though differently for 
men and women. Between 1955 and 1965, labor force partici- 
pation of male youths aged 14-17 grew: it grew substantially 
for those over 55 years of age. Thus, while in 1955 it could be 
argued that male labor force participation was low by west- 
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ern European or American standards, by 1965 it was quite 
normal. 

The labor force participation rates of women also ad- 
vanced rapidly during the same decade. Despite the unfa- 
vorable demographic development, the participation rate 
grew from 26.5% in 1955 to 30.3% in 1965. But, despite this in- 
creased rate, the overall level was generally below that in the 
United States or Western Europe. The 1965 employment rate 
for women up to the birth of their first child was comparable 
to that in other countries. Thereafter, particularly after the 
age of 35, the rate was much lower, i.e., fewer married women 
with children tended to return to the labor force as compared 
to other advanced countries. This is due to the extremely low 
labor force participation of Jewish women originating from 
Islamic countries. These women had many children, lived in 
traditional style, and had few labor market skills. Daughters of 
these immigrant women are, however, adapting more to west- 
ern work and childbearing patterns, and the problem appears 
to be simply generational. 

The economic and employment growth patterns were 
abruptly halted by the recession of 1966-67. During this period, 
employment declined, especially in industry and building, and 
unemployment soared briefly over the 10% mark. After the Six- 
Day War a very rapid recovery set in with a trend to return to 
full employment. There was, however, a further relative shift 
to services caused mainly by a decline in building employment 
and a further decline in agricultural employment. 

With the approach of the 1970s, Israel’s capacity for eco- 
nomic growth tends to be limited largely by manpower short- 
age. Immigration is still relatively small, and manpower re- 
serves have been drained. The important tasks are to reduce 
frictional unemployment and to utilize underemployed man- 
power by increased training in needed skills. 


[Herbert Allen Smith] 


Developments in Employment and Labor, 1970-1980 
EMPLOYMENT. In the period from 1970 to 1978, the Israeli 
civilian labor force grew, on the average, by 3% per annum, 
reaching 1,318,100 persons in 1980, and the demand for work- 
ers also increased steadily. Out of the total civilian labor force 
in 1980 approximately 1,254,000 were employed, while the re- 
mainder, 63,600, were unemployed. 

The unemployment rate, i.e., the number of unemployed 
persons as a percentage of all persons in the labor force de- 
clined from 3.8% in 1970 to 3.6% in 1978, but increased to 4.8% 
in 1980. Of particular significance during the period was the 
increased participation of women in the labor force. Their 
percentage grew, on the average, by 5% annually, whereas the 
number of men rose by a mere 2%. 

Employment of residents of the Administered Areas 
in Israel also rose significantly during this period, from ap- 
proximately 21,000 in 1970 to close to 70,500 in 1980, an av- 
erage of 16% per annum. The majority of these workers have 
found employment in Israel in construction, manufacturing 
and agriculture. 
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Data from the national Employment Service also reflect 
the rising demand for labor in Israel’s economy. Through 1978 
the number of job seekers (monthly average) declined during 
the period under review by 3% per annum, while the num- 
ber of job openings (monthly average) declined by 2%. As a 
result, the number of jobs for which no workers were found 
had doubled. 


waGEs. The average real wages of workers rose by 22% dur- 
ing the period under review. The highest rise was in the eco- 
nomic branch of electricity and water - 74%, and the lowest 
in the building trade, only 7%. 

The rise in industry was greater than that in public ser- 
vices, which increased by only 12% as compared with 29% 
in industry. From this it would appear that the standard of 
wages in the industrial sector was 10% higher than in the 
public service sector, which was a reversal of the trend of the 
previous decade. 

Although the average real increase in wages in the fi- 
nancing and business services economic branch was 22%, a 
breakdown of the branches reveals that whereas in banking, 
insurance and property the increase was 32%, in other busi- 
ness services it was only 6%. 

The situation changed again somewhat in 1979 as a result 
of significant increases in salary in the industrial sector and an 
even greater increase in the public sector, which also received 
the differences in pay for 1978 retroactively. 

The demands of the workers for nominally significant 
pay increases were affected by the increased rate in the rise 
of prices at the end of 1978 for the late, partial compensation 
given through the cost-of-living raise and by the erosion of 
disposable income because of only partial adjustments in the 
income tax brackets. 

By the end of the year the rapidly increasing rate of infla- 
tion had eroded the real gain in salary, despite the fact that the 
nominal salary continued to increase quickly. The constantly 
increasing consumer prices resulted in the real salary of em- 
ployed workers increasing during the year by 3.7% over all the 
economy and close to only 1% in the industrial sector. 


LABOR REIATIONS. ‘The period 1971-1979 can be divided into 
three main sub-periods which were influenced by three factors 
extraneous to labor relations: the Yom Kippur War and the rise 
in the cost of raw materials and in that of oil in the world. 

The period January 1971-September 1973 was one of 
economic growth; October 1973—December 1974, the period 
of war and emergency, 1975-1979, a slowing down in eco- 
nomic activity. 

‘The first period was characterized by a flourishing and 
developing economy. There was a demand for workers which 
could not be met and which led to pressure in the labor mar- 
ket, which was accompanied by an inflationary process. An 
attempt was made to restrain the rise of wages by collective 
wage through “package deals,” i.e., agreements between the 
government, the Histadrut, and the employers on limited wage 
increases, the employers on their part undertaking not to raise 
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prices. The function of the government was price control and 
an undertaking not to increase municipal taxes. 

The “package deals” entered into in 1970 were still in force 
in 1971, but the rise in prices, with a concomitant increase in 
the medium of circulation at a time when wage increases were 
restricted by the package deals, brought about strong pressure 
in the form of strikes and labor disputes - especially in the 
public sector — to increase salaries. The strikes, called while the 
agreements were still in force, were confined to small groups 
who did not receive the authorization of the Histadrut. They 
amounted to 169 strikes, involving 88,265 workers with 178,612 
days of work lost, and encompassed 58% in the public sector, 
25.4% in the private and 9% in that of the Histadrut. 

A similar deal was signed in 1972 for the years 1972-73, 
but the gap between the increase in prices and of goods, which 
became greater as a result of the devaluation of the currency 
in August 1971 and the growing inflation in the second half 
of 1972, had the effect of drawing out the negotiations and the 
abandonment of the framework of these agreements, with the 
result that the signing of many of the agreements did not take 
place until the second half of 1972, and in some cases 1973. 
The number of strikes and of workers involved was almost 
identical with that of 1971, but the number of work days lost 
increased to 235,058. Similarly, although there were only 96 
strikes in 1973, they encompassed 122,345 workers, and 375,020 
work days were lost. 

In 1974 the state of emergency which continued after the 
Yom Kippur War and the fact that a considerable number of 
workers were still mobilized, was not conducive to strikes. 
During the war the labor agreements were extended for a 
period of three months, and in most branches they were fur- 
ther extended on the termination of this period, the parties 
involved agreeing to an increase in basic wages of 1L50-1L80, 
while the minimum wage and the cost-of-living increment 
were increased. 

There was a rapid return to the pre-war situation in the 
second half of 1974 which found its expression in the relative 
rise in the number of strikes. The majority of strikes were in 
the public sector such as El Al, the Dead Sea Works, and the 
ports. Signs of the third period, 1975-78, became evident. As 
the agreements previously entered into were due to lapse in 
1976 — in January in the private sector and in April in the pub- 
lic — the number of strikes in 1975 (118) returned to that of the 
pre-war period, although the number of work days lost were 
fewer. In the second half of 1975 the reform in the income tax 
regulations, the main item of which - insofar as it affected 
workers — was that all income, including side benefits, was li- 
able to taxation, had its effect upon the labor situation, caus- 
ing strikes and labor disputes. 

The year 1976 saw the signing of labor agreements. In 
the private sector, they were signed in February and included 
an increase of 6% for that year and an additional 3% for 1977, 
but in the industrial sector a larger increase was agreed upon. 
The agreements in the public sector, which were not signed 
until April, provided an increase of 2.5% for 1976 and a simi- 
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lar further increase for 1977. The gradual abolition of special 
increments was also agreed to, as a result of which strikes and 
sanctions on the part of those affected took place, causing a 
considerable loss of working days. In view of the realization 
that the increments granted did not keep pace with the con- 
tinuous inflation, steps were taken particularly, but not solely, 
in the public sector to obtain higher wages than were provided 
for in the collective agreement, and were reflected in the larger 
number of strikes (50) in the third quarter of the year. 

In the light of these many labor disputes in the public 
sector, negotiations were instituted between the Histadrut and 
the government for the establishment of an agreed arbitration 
body, which was set up in February 1977. 

The results of the elections to the Ninth Knesset in 1977 
had considerable influence on labor relations, and the price 
increases, which reached 30%-40%, gave rise to the feeling 
in the public sector that the increases in wages granted in the 
labor agreement of 1976 were not commensurate with them. 
The approaching elections afforded the workers in this sector 
an opportunity to apply pressure on the government to obtain 
increases. Forty percent of the strikes and 75% of the working 
days lost occurred in the first quarter of the year preceding the 
election. The steep rise in the number of working days lost was 
caused by the large labor groups involved, such as the Treasury 
officials, the Transport Ministry, the Bank Leumi, and the in- 
stitutes of the representative workers’ organizations. 

In 1978, for the first time in three years, there was a 
marked increase in employment in the industrial sector with- 
out a corresponding slowing down in the employment in the 
public sector. The collective negotiations on labor agreements 
took place against a background of galloping inflation. 

The still further increases which were anticipated dur- 
ing the year gave rise to the need for the working out of an 
agreed policy on wages between the employer, the govern- 
ment and the Histadrut, in order to render possible the con- 
ducting of negotiations in the industrial and public sectors, 
and the date for the coming into effect of the agreements was 
postponed to April. 

In the industrial sector a collective agreement was signed 
on March 20, and on its basis individual agreements were en- 
tered into in various economic branches, and undertakings, 
but in a number of cases they were accompanied by labor dis- 
putes, particularly in the industrial undertakings connected 
with the public sector. 

In the public sector the negotiations were protracted 
for a long time, during which prices rose and correspond- 
ing situations were established which arose from decisions 
arrived at through arbitration. The agreements in the public 
sector were not concluded until November, after which vari- 
ous trade unions joined in them, but as a result of the slow 
pace of the negotiations, agreements signed at the beginning 
of 1979 granted higher increments to some of the workers in 
the public sector and brought about added demands, from 
organizations which had already signed agreements, for the 
reopening of negotiations. 
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These protracted negotiations were accompanied by con- 
siderable unrest, particularly in the public sector and large 
unions. The steep increase in days of work lost was due to the 
strikes of the teachers’ unions in which no less than 500,000 
days were lost, but it should be pointed out that most of them 
were subsequently made up. Sixty percent of the strikes were 
without the approval of the Histadrut. 

The year 1979 was also a restless year in labor relations, 
despite the fact that, with the introduction of the new eco- 
nomic policy towards the end of the year, there was a notice- 
able decline in the number of strikes. 

In the course of the year there were 116 full strikes in 
which 529,362 working days were lost, representing an increase 
of 39% in the number of strikes compared with the previous 
year, but the number of work days lost was only half of that 
of the previous year. 

There were also 98 partial strikes (i.e., sanctions of differ- 
ent types). The majority (52%) were in the public sector, most 
of them (52%) of which were for wages and benefits which in- 
cluded demands for new classification of scales. 

In 1980 there was a sharp drop in the number of full 
strikes (84) and partial strikes (54); the number of work days 
lost was half that of 1979. 

The breakdown of the strikes 1971-78 reveals a number 
of tendencies or characteristics of strikes in Israel: 

1. Although the number of strikes remained more or 
less constant, the number of workers involved and working 
days lost rose steadily (with the exception of 1974). Even tak- 
ing into consideration the increase in the number employed, 
there were larger groups participating in strikes (for example, 
88,265 in 1971 and 250,420 in 1979, although for 1980 the num- 
ber of strikers was 91,451). 

2. The majority of strikes took place in the public sector, 
to which can be added those included under “others” which 
include doctors, nurses, engineers, teachers with a sharp 
drop in the other two, the smallest number being in the His- 
tadrut sector. 

3. The proportions of distribution of strikes among the 
various economic branches changed each year. Whereas in 
1971, 44.6% of strikes were in the public services, in 1978 it 
went down to only 20%, while in transport and communica- 
tions it rose from 14.3% to 36.5%. In industry the strikes were 
connected with the signing of collective agreements. 

4. Some 50%-60% of the strikes were unauthorized. It 
also reveals a slight increase in the number of lockouts by 
employers. 


LEGISLATION. The Settlement of Labor Disputes - Law of 
1957. In 1972 this law was amended with the aim of prevent- 
ing strikes — including slowdowns - during the period covered 
by agreements. The law defines as unprotected any strike in 
the public sector where a collective agreement applies, except 
for strikes not connected with wages or social conditions and 
which received the authorization of the Histadrut. The same 
applied to strikes even when the agreements had lapsed if they 
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had not been authorized by the Histadrut. In these cases the 
workers were not protected and they could be charged with 
invoking monetary damage. 

In 1977 another amendment was adopted which defined 
a partial, non-protected strike. In brief it may be stated that 
it provided for partial payment of wages for partial work, i.e., 
if the workers instituted sanctions, the employers were enti- 
tled to apply to the labor courts, and if they decided that the 
workers were indeed instituting slowdowns, they would be en- 
titled only to partial wages. The amendment was an attempt to 
grant the employer in the public service a deterrent against 
such workers after prolonged use on their part of this 
weapon. 


The Law of Collective Agreements - 1957. A number of amend- 
ments were enacted to this law also in 1976. One provided for 
the setting up of committees to supervise the implementation 
of extended provisions in general collective agreements given 
by the minister of labor and social affairs. 

Despite the fact that, as a result of these instructions, 
non-organized workers were granted the privileges which had 
been achieved between the Histadrut and the employers, there 
was no guarantee that these workers would receive the privi- 
leges granted them by the extended provisions. The supervi- 
sory committee was set up in order to ensure that they should 
receive the amendment authorized them to make a list of all 
the undertakings subject to the law and ensure adherence to 
them. Each such committee was composed of representatives 
of the Ministry of Labor and Social Affairs, representatives of 
the Histadrut and of the employers. A further amendment 
made it obligatory upon the employer to pay a fee for organi- 
zational technical work to the employers’ organization, which 
is a party to the extended collective agreement. 

Additional amendments made at the same time granted 
the right of inspecting collective agreements legally registered, 
and it was also laid down that an extension order relating to 
the cost of living allowance, price increase compensation or 
minimum wage could go into effect from a date up to three 


months prior to the date of publication. 
{Nurit Nirel] 


The 1980s and After 
With the rise of the Likud to power in 1977 and the accelera- 
tion of processes that would alter the economic profile of the 


Employment in Israel by Economic Sector (1955-1991/92) 


country, great changes occurred in the labor sector as well - 
both institutionally and in the condition of the individual 
worker. The very rapid transformation of the economy from 
socialist to capitalist lines in the 1980s in the midst of run- 
away inflation left the two cornerstones of the socialist econ- 
omy - the Histadrut and the kibbutz - literally reeling. The 
Histadrut would be forced to sell off its economic holdings 
to survive and be divested of its Kuppat Holim health care 
system under the new State Health Insurance Law, as well of 
management of its pension fund, thus losing its standing as 
an economic giant and, in health care, one of its main attrac- 
tions as a labor union. Membership consequently dropped 
from 1.5 million in the mid-1980s, 75% of the labor force, to 
around 700,000 (around 30%) in the early 2000s. Though the 
Histadrut continued to operate as an ordinary labor union, 
it was now perceived as being controlled by a few powerful 
company unions (Bezek, the Electric Corp.) and its strike ac- 
tivity was mainly confined to the public sector. The decline of 
the kibbutz was also symptomatic of the country’s transfor- 
mation. Caught up in the speculative fever of the 1980s and 
crushed by spiraling interest rates in the accompanying infla- 
tion, many found themselves on the brink of bankruptcy. At 
the same time, internal pressures weighed in to bring about 
far-reaching social and economic changes that in effect ended 
collective life. Among these changes were differential salaries, 
outside employment for members, privatization of services, 
and nonmember housing, making the kibbutzim resemble 
ordinary communities. 

The demise of socialism and the special ethos that had 
characterized the country in its formative years under a Likud 
government that promoted free enterprise and private initia- 
tive, and ironically derived a good deal of its support from 
low-income voters, together with a broad range of additional 
factors that affected the labor sector - the failure of traditional 
industries, rising unemployment, the influx of foreign work- 
ers, a welfare system that undermined the work ethic, and 
then cutbacks in welfare spending that caused hundreds of 
thousands to slip below the poverty line, a persistent reces- 
sion tied to the second intifada and global economic condi- 
tions — all combined to undercut the status of working men 
and women. Perhaps nothing was more symptomatic of Israel's 
new economic spirit than the Basic Law: Freedom of Occupa- 
tion passed by the Knesset in 1992 and interpreted by the clas- 











Percentage distribution by economic branch 

Year Agriculture Industryand Construction Utilities Commerce Transport- Public Private Total 

mining ation services services employment 
1955 17.6 21.5 9.3 2.0 13.5 6.6 21.2 8.3 585,700 
1960 17.3 23.2 9.3 2.2 12.3 6.2 22.0 7.5 701,800 
1965 13.0 25.4 10.5 1.8 12.6 6.9 22.6 7.2 879,200 
1969 10.5 26.2 8.2 1.9 12.9 77 24.2 8.4 945,800 
1991/92 3.4 21.4 6.6 1.1 24.0 6.3 29.6 7.5 1,583,000 








Source: Labor Force Surveys, Central Bureau of Statistics. 
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sically liberal Barak Supreme Court as protecting the right of 
employers to fire workers, but not of workers to work. 

The upshot of Israel’s new economic reality is that the gap 
between rich and poor has been steadily growing. At the be- 
ginning of 2006 average income in the upper 10% bracket was 
12 times higher than in the lower 10% bracket and accounted 
for 27.8% of national income. Half the country’s wage earners, 
with incomes of up to a little over $2000 a month, accounted 
for less than 20% of national income. 

In 2006 Israel had a labor force of around 2.5 million, 
representing about half its working age population, a per- 
centage considerably lower that in the developed nations of 
the orcp. Unemployment was somewhat over 10%, with the 
rest of the nonworking population not part of the work force. 
Nonparticipation in the work force was particularly marked 
among those with little education, Arab women, ultra-Ortho- 
dox men, and residents of provincial areas. 

The labor force was employed in the following sectors: 
public services (31.2%), manufacturing (20.2%), finance and 
business (13.1%), commerce (12.8%), construction (7.5%), per- 
sonal and other services (6.4%), transport, storage and com- 
munications (6.2%), and agriculture, forestry and fishing 
(2.6%). 

[Fred Skolnik (274 ed.)] 


See also *Israel, State of: Economic Affairs. 
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RELIGIOUS LIFE AND COMMUNITIES 


Jews 

UNDER OTTOMAN RULE. ‘The Jews of the pre-Zionist old 
yishuv, both *Sephardim (from the Orient) and *Ashkenazim 
(of European origin), dedicated their lives to the fulfillment of 
religious precepts: the study of the *Torah and the meticulous 
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observance of its commandments; prayer at the holy sites for 
the coming of the Messiah and interment of their remains in 
the Holy Land to await his advent. They lived apart - mainly 
in the holy cities of Jerusalem, Hebron, Safed, and Tibe- 
rias — under the authority of their rabbis and religious courts 
(battei din, see *Bet Din), which dealt with civil disputes as 
well as problems of *halakhah, with their own autonomous 
educational, charitable, and social institutions. Many of the 
most renowned Jewish religious scholars of the time were to 
be found in the old yishuv. Indeed, religious learning was so 
widespread that even the humblest possessed a basic knowl- 
edge of the Torah, if not more. 


Communal Organization. While the yishuv was still very 
small, Ashkenazim and Sephardim prayed together and oc- 
casionally intermarried. As the number of Ashkenazi im- 
migrants increased, however, the two communities moved 
apart, while the Ashkenazim were divided among themselves 
according to their respective lands of origin. Social and po- 
litical conditions under Ottoman rule militated against the 
participation of the Jewish population in the economic life of 
the country. Moreover, many of the immigrants were elderly 
people who had come to the Holy Land to be buried there, and 
there was a high proportion of widows and orphans. Hence, 
the old yishuv had to depend for its sustenance upon contri- 
butions from abroad, known as *halukkah. 

Accordingly, in every community there were subcom- 
munities called kolelim (or kolelot), each with its vaad, (com- 
mittee), which distributed the funds received from its place 
of origin. This was the only form of communal organization 
that existed at the time. At the turn of the century, there were 
Sephardi kolelim of Jews from North Africa, Georgia, Persia, 
Aleppo, Iraq, Bukhara, Daghestan, Afghanistan, and Yemen. 
The Ashkenazim were even more fragmented. They were not 
only divided into *Hasidim and Perushim (descendants of dis- 
ciples of *Elijah of Vilna), but subdivided into over 30 kolelim, 
which maintained the only registers of births and deaths, mar- 
riages and divorces. Each kolel kept to itself; each prospered 
or declined in proportion to the support it received from 
its parent community in the Diaspora. Although the total 
amount contributed may have been increased by the splin- 
tering, the resultant dissension impeded the development of 
the yishuv. 

Aware of the neglect of the common good caused by the 
proliferation of the kolelim, and influenced by the dominant 
personality of R. Samuel *Salant (see below), rabbis and com- 
munal leaders of the Jerusalem Ashkenazi community estab- 
lished in 1866 an overall committee of all kolelim, which they 
named Keneset Yisrael. Its functions were: to handle the affairs 
of the Ashkenazim in Jerusalem, especially the payment of 
taxes to the government; to distribute halukkah funds to fami- 
lies not belonging to any of the kolelim; and to provide help in 
special individual cases. Its income was derived from funds 
collected in countries not connected with any specific kolel, 
such as the United States, Great Britain, and South Africa. 
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The supervision of shehitah (ritual slaughter) to ensure 
perfect kashrut was a matter of great concern, as in any Or- 
thodox Jewish community. At first, complete control was in 
the hands of the Sephardim, but in 1864 the hakham bashi 
(chief rabbi) was persuaded to allow the creation of a separate 
shehitah board for the Ashkenazi community in Jerusalem. 
The fees paid for its certification became an important source 
of revenue for the Ashkenazi rabbis and other religious func- 
tionaries. In the other cities Sephardim and Ashkenazim also 
kept their shehitah separate. 

Like the kolelim, the voluntary burial societies became 
more and more fragmented as time went on. At first all in- 
terments took place in the ground owned by the Sephardim 
on the Mount of Olives, but in 1858 the Ashkenazim acquired 
their own section on the mount and established a separate 
burial society. Important as a source of revenue from legacies 
and the sale of plots, the burial societies became the adjuncts 
of the various kolelim, and to this day there is a multiplicity of 
such societies in Jerusalem. 


The Rabbinate and its Courts. Supreme religious and judicial 
authority was vested in the hakham bashi of Jerusalem, also 
entitled rishon le-Zion, who was elected by the leaders of the 
local Sephardi community. On the recommendation of the 
hakham bashi of the Ottoman Empire, he received a firman 
from the Sublime Porte appointing him official representa- 
tive of the Jewish community of the Holy Land in its dealings 
with the government, and investing him with authority over 
all Jewish spiritual and religious affairs. He and his courts had 
exclusive jurisdiction in matters of matrimony, personal sta- 
tus, charitable trusts, certification of wills, and legacies of all 
Jewish Ottoman subjects. His investiture was marked by a sol- 
emn ceremony conducted in the R. Johanan b. Zakkai Syna- 
gogue in Jerusalem. In the discharge of his functions, he was 
assisted by two committees: one consisting of Sephardi rab- 
binical judges, for religious affairs; the other, composed of lay 
communal leaders, for dealing with the government, etc. 

The office was held by Raphael Meir *Panigel (1879-93) 
and then by Jacob Saul b. Eliezer Elyashar (1893-1906). R. 
Elyashar’s death was followed by a virulent controversy over 
the succession. When R. Yaakov *Meir, who, in addition to 
his rabbinic knowledge, had studied languages and sciences 
on his own, was elected by a majority, the conservative sec- 
tion of the community vigorously opposed him, and he con- 
sequently left the country and accepted the post of chief rabbi 
in Smyrna. In 1907 the more progressive element elected R. 
Eliyahu-Moshe *Panigel, who had studied for a while at the 
modern Laemmel school, but he was forced to resign in 1908 
and was replaced by R. Nahman Batito, who held the office 
until his death in 1915. In the following year R. Nissim Yehudah 
Danon was elected, but he relinquished his post in 1918, and 
no further appointment was made until the official establish- 
ment of the Chief Rabbinate in 1921. 

The Ashkenazim, who for the most part were foreign 
nationals, conducted their own rabbinic courts and main- 
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tained their own educational and philanthropic institutions. In 
practice, the large kolelim were autonomous, and the hakham 
bashi made no effort to interfere. R. Samuel Salant was rec- 
ognized as the undisputed head of the Ashkenazi community 
in Jerusalem for almost 70 years (1841-1909), as it grew from 
500 to 30,000 souls, though he refused to accept any formal 
appointment. His enormous erudition and piety earned him 
the deference of the Sephardim as well. He curbed dissen- 
sion and also the opposition of the old yishuv to the new. As 
he became weakened by advancing age, he appointed R. Eli- 
yahu David *Rabinovich-Teomim (known as “the 4peReT”) 
in 1901 to assist him as head of the bet din of the Ashkenazi 
community of Jerusalem, but the latter died in 1903. On the 
death of R. Samuel Salant in 1909, R. Hayyim Berlin assumed 
the title and held it until his death in 1915. No new appoint- 
ment could be made during World War 1. In 1895 R. *Shneur 
Zalman of Lyady, who had settled in Jerusalem, founded, to- 
gether with local hasidic dignitaries, a hasidic bet din in the 
city, which functioned in harmony with that of the Ashkenazi 
majority. In the Sephardi communities, too, separate rabbinic 
courts emerged for the Moroccan and Yemenite communities. 
In Safed, Tiberias, and Hebron, the Ashkenazi and Sephardi 
rabbinates conducted their respective religious courts. 

Decisions in all matters, civil and religious, public and 
private, were rendered in accordance with the law of the 
Torah. The litigants willingly submitted to the verdicts of the 
battei din; very rarely was it necessary to compel a recalcitrant 
to comply with a court order by withholding his halukkah al- 
lotment or imposing some other penalty. Deviations from or- 
thodoxy could be punished by the imposition of the *herem 
(“ban”), which was invoked against many prominent rabbis 
and notable persons. In 1886 R. Naphtali Herz ha-Levi Wei- 
denbaum was sent from Jerusalem to be rabbi of the grow- 
ing community in Jaffa. In 1890, the Ashkenazim elected a 
community council, which was joined by the Sephardim and 
which conducted its deliberations in Hebrew. 

In 1904, R. Abraham Isaac ha-Kohen *Kook was ap- 
pointed rabbi of Jaffa and the surrounding Jewish villages. His 
was the first appointment made independently of Jerusalem, 
though he still received his modest salary from Keneset Yis- 
rael, supplemented by fees from the Rishon le-Zion wine cel- 
lars for his certificate of kashrut. His appointment created a 
veritable revolution in Jewish religious life. He was the first 
outstanding rabbi in Erez Israel who was a Zionist. His strong 
character, rabbinic erudition, and mastery of philosophic and 
mystic teachings enabled him to pursue his own independent 
course. Holding that even the least religious of the new set- 
tlers had been motivated by deep, subconscious religious im- 
pulses to become pioneers in the Land of Israel, and that sec- 
ular Zionism would therefore ultimately become religious, he 
treated the nonobservant with respect and affection, proffering 
them his warm friendship. To the new yishuv he was an inspi- 
ration, and even the most doughty anti-Zionists among the 
old had to treat him with respect. R. Ben-Zion Meir Hai *Ouz- 
iel, appointed Sephardi chief rabbi of Jaffa in 1912, was also an 
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avowed Zionist. Having gone abroad to attend a world confer- 
ence of *Agudat Israel in 1914, Rabbi Kook was prevented from 
returning to Jaffa by the outbreak of World War 1. 


Education. The *yeshivot were of the same pattern as their 
Diaspora counterparts, except that in the Holy Land heads 
of families and even the elderly continued to study and draw 
students’ stipends in addition to their regular halukkah alloca- 
tions. In the earliest-founded villages, the farmers’ sons would 
study Torah in the evenings, generally with the local *shohatim 
as teachers. Between 1900 and 1905 a few more progressive 
hadarim were founded, and R. Zerah Braverman, head of the 
Me%’h Shearim Yeshivah, together with his associates, estab- 
lished talmud torahs where secular subjects were taught in 
conformity with the spirit of Jewish tradition (see also Israel, 
State of: *Education). 


Shemittah. A new issue erupted as the result of the existence of 
Jewish farming villages. The *sabbatical year (shemittah) 5649 
(1888/89), when Jewish law required farmers to leave their fields 
fallow, was approaching. The question arose as to whether they 
must actually abstain from cultivating their fields or could evade 
the prohibition by the legal device of having the land “sold” for- 
mally to a non-Jew. The Jerusalem rabbis adamantly opposed 
the formal sale of the land. Some of the settlers abstained from 
all work, some relied on the rabbinically prepared bill of sale, 
and others openly defied the shemittah laws. The debate was 
acrimonious and prolonged, growing more intense from one 
sabbatical year to the next. For the year 5670 (1909/10), Rabbi 
Kook himself arranged the bill of sale and the conflict reached 
its peak. The Ashkenazi rabbis of the old yishuv endeavored to 
enlist support all over the world against anything but the com- 
plete cessation of all work on the land, although Rabbi Kook 
pleaded that such rigid adherence to the restrictions would 
threaten the very existence of the Jewish villages. 


UNDER THE BRITISH MANDATE. ‘The New Yishuv Expands. 
From 1919 onward the texture of the yishuv began to change, as 
large numbers of immigrants streamed in; ten or fifteen years 
later the new yishuv had, in numbers, overtaken and surpassed 
the old. Many of the middle-class families who arrived from 
eastern Europe were religious, some Hasidim. They gravitated 
toward Tel Aviv and Haifa, where they founded their syna- 
gogues and other religious institutions in the traditional mode. 
They differed from the old yishuv, however, in their positive 
attitude to organized communal life and their western cloth- 
ing. Many of them filled the ranks of the Orthodox Agudat 
Israel movement and established its educational system. The 
Yemenite immigrants who flocked to the newer settlements, 
especially to Jaffa and Tel Aviv, were deeply religious in out- 
look and feeling. A considerable number of German Jews who 
arrived during the 1930s were observant Jews; they established 
synagogues and religious institutions of their own and made 
their contribution to religious education. 


The Chief Rabbinate. With the end of Turkish rule, the office 
of hakham bashi ceased to exist. Furthermore, there had been 
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no president of the Ashkenazi bet din of Jerusalem from 1915. 
On the initiative of Chaim *Weizmann and communal lead- 
ers the office of the Rabbinate of the Jewish Community in 
Jerusalem was established with the participation of Sephardi 
and Ashkenazi rabbis. Its budget was covered by the Zionist 
Commission with funds provided by the American Jewish 
*Joint Distribution Committee. The British authorities granted 
some measure of recognition, and the rabbinate functioned 
both as a court of first instance and as a court of appeal. The 
Va'ad Kelali (Jerusalem community council) convened a na- 
tional conference of rabbis and heads of kolelim, yeshivot, and 
other institutions, which invited Rabbi Kook, who was about 
to return to the country, to become president of the bet din 
and chief rabbi of Jerusalem. His former antagonists bitterly 
opposed the nomination, but he accepted the position. Rabbi 
Kook’s prestige and influence extended far beyond the area 
of his jurisdiction. 

Some of the rabbis of Jerusalem, led by R. Yizhak Yeru- 
ham Diskin and R. Yosef Hayyim *Sonnenfeld, regarded the 
newly inaugurated rabbinate as a Zionist institution and a 
disaster for religious Jewry. They went so far as to designate 
the anniversary of its founding a day of fasting and prayer. 
They therefore organized their own Ashkenazi council, which 
later became the Edah ha-Haredit (“Orthodox Community”) 
of Agudat Israel, with its own bet din (today more or less 
identical with the *Neturei Karta, who do not recognize the 
State of Israel). In 1920 the first British high commissioner, 
Sir Herbert *Samuel, appointed a committee headed by Nor- 
man *Bentwich, the attorney general, to consider the creation 
of a united Chief Rabbinate for the entire country. The com- 
mittee recommended that a board of 71 electors, of whom two- 
thirds would be officiating rabbis and one-third laymen, elect 
a Chief Rabbinate Council for Palestine. This body would con- 
sist of Sephardi and Ashkenazi chief rabbis as joint presidents, 
three Sephardi and three Ashkenazi rabbis as members, and 
three laymen in an advisory capacity. The Rabbinate would 
function both as a court of first instance and as a court of ap- 
peal. A committee met early in 1921 to arrange the election. It 
drew up a list of 88 officiating rabbis (59 of them from Jeru- 
salem) and 34 laymen. Later that year, the electors assembled 
in Jerusalem under the presidency of R. Yehudah Leib Fish- 
man (*Maimon). After prolonged discussion, particularly 
over the proposal for lay counselors, the elections took place 
on February 23, and the council was elected, with R. Kook 
and R. Yaakov Meir as chief rabbis (The Sephardi chief rabbi 
retained the title of rishon le-Zion). The government imme- 
diately recognized the council and any bet din sanctioned by 
it as “the sole authorities in matters of Jewish Law” and un- 
dertook to execute through the civil courts judgments given 
by its bet din. The appointment of hakham bashi was declared 
to have lapsed. In 1922 the jurisdiction of the Chief Rabbin- 
ate was defined by the Order-in-Council. Section 53 of the 
order stipulated: “The Rabbinical Courts of the Jewish Com- 
munity shall have: 

(a) exclusive jurisdiction in matters of marriage and di- 
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vorce, alimony and confirmation of wills of members of their 
community other than foreigners... 

(b) Jurisdiction in any other matter of personal status of 
such persons, where all the parties to the action consent to 
their jurisdiction. 

(c) Exclusive jurisdiction over any case as to the consti- 
tution or internal administration of a Wakf or religious en- 
dowment constituted before the Rabbinical Courts according 
to Jewish Law.” 

In 1928, when the government finally approved the Reg- 
ulations of the Jewish Community Keneset Yisrael, the Chief 
Rabbinate Council was recognized by it as the supreme reli- 
gious body of the Jewish community. 

The Chief Rabbinate was not recognized by the reli- 
gious zealots of Jerusalem. Nonreligious Jews set up their own 
Courts of Peace (battei mishpat ha-shalom), which followed 
a combination of civil and Jewish law. Although the Manda- 
tory authorities and their High Court of Justice tended to re- 
strict the jurisdiction of the Rabbinate, it regulated a number 
of matters that had been neglected. It supervised, for example, 
compliance with the biblical precepts concerned with the cul- 
tivation of the soil, such as the separation of tithes (maaser) 
from agricultural produce, and the proper observance of the 
laws of *orlah and kilayim. With the decline of the craft of the 
scribe in Eastern Europe, all manner of individuals in Jeru- 
salem began to engage in the writing of scrolls of the law and 
the texts for *tefillin and *mezuzot. By its certification stamp, 
the Rabbinate was able to assure purchasers that the articles 
were produced in conformity with the prescriptions of Jew- 
ish religious law. The Rabbinate also arranged for the immi- 
gration of some 3,000 rabbis from Europe above the regular 
immigration quota. 

The Chief Rabbinate Council was enlarged by the co- 
option of a number of renowned religious scholars. The first 
incumbents were succeeded by Chief Rabbis Isaac Halevi 
*Herzog (1936-59) and Ben-Zion Meir Hai Ouziel (1939-54). 
During their tenure, relations with the lay authorities were 
harmonious and fruitful. R. Herzog played a leading role in 
the relations between the Jewish population and the Manda- 
tory government. He frequently appeared on behalf of the 
yishuv before the high commissioner and the various com- 
missions appointed to investigate the situation in Palestine. 
Together with his colleague, R. Ouziel, he initiated coopera- 
tion between scientists and rabbis in seeking technological 
solutions to halakhic problems. He hailed the emergence of 
the new State of Israel as the beginning of the ultimate re- 
demption. 


Local Rabbinates. According to the regulations of Keneset Yis- 
rael, the battei din and communal rabbis appointed by a local 
community and sanctioned by the Chief Rabbinate were rec- 
ognized as official rabbis and served as the religious represen- 
tatives of the community in its relations with the governmen- 
tal district authorities. The local rabbinates served as courts 
of first instance, and their offices worked harmoniously with 
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the committees of the local communities. With the increase 
in the population of Jaffa and, later, in Tel Aviv, hundreds of 
synagogues, houses of study (battei midrash) and yeshivot 
were established and many district rabbis were appointed. 
Battei din with limited jurisdiction were set up to deal with 
divorce, kashrut, etc. The two local chief rabbis were R. Solo- 
mon *Aronson and R. Ouziel. Rabbi Aronson was succeeded, 
on his death in 1935, by R. Moshe Avigdor *Amiel, a leader of 
the World Mizrachi movement, and R. Ouziel was followed, 
on his appointment as joint chief rabbi of Palestine in 1939, 
by R. Moshe *Toledano, a native of Tiberias. In Haifa R. Ye- 
hoshua Kaniel, of Jerusalem, was appointed in 1922 to the bet 
din and later became the Ashkenazi chief rabbi of the city. 
Among the Sephardi chief rabbis of Haifa were R. Eliahu Re- 
ine (1923-43), R. Nissim Ohanah (1943-66), and Rabbi Eliahu 
Bakshi-Doron (1975-1993). 


THE KEHILLOT (COMMUNITY COUNCILS). A single com- 
munity council had served both the Ashkenazim and Se- 
phardim of Jaffa and continued to function for both towns 
when Tel Aviv was founded. At first it drew its income from 
shehitah fees; only in 1919 was a small, direct tax levied, yield- 
ing LP 500-1,000 per annum from 1919 to 1925. A joint council 
was elected in Haifa in 1908 and conducted its operations en- 
ergetically from its inception. The other communities, how- 
ever, lacked resources and could not control the local institu- 
tions or provide adequate communal services; for generations 
they had been accustomed to rely on outside support from 
the halukkah or other forms of financial aid. In Jerusalem the 
first community council was elected in 1918, and similar bod- 
ies came into being in Tiberias, Safed, and Hebron in 1919. It 
was only after the regulations governing the kehillot were fi- 
nally approved by Keneset Yisrael in 1928 that the commu- 
nity councils began to increase their activities. They deter- 
mined the number of rabbis to be appointed and set up their 
own shehitah boards, later called religious councils, which 
organized and supervised religious facilities and services: 
shehitah, synagogues, ritual immersion pools (*mikvaot), in- 
terments, the separation of tithes from agricultural produce, 
etc. Where not less than three-quarters of the local popula- 
tion were Jewish, the municipal authority, according to an 
act of 1921, also performed the functions of the community 
council or kehillah. 

Only in 1932, after protracted negotiations with the ex- 
isting council in Jerusalem, did elections for a new council 
finally take place there. Several years had to pass before the 
Jerusalem community council embraced all public services: 
welfare, culture, education, etc.; its religious council was re- 
sponsible for shehitah, kashrut, burials, and so forth. In 1929, 
the Va'ad Le’ummi, the executive organ of Keneset Yisrael, re- 
solved that the community council of Tel Aviv and Jaffa should 
amalgamate with the Tel Aviv municipal council, which, as Tel 
Aviv was a totally Jewish city, could fulfill the functions of both 
bodies. The community council refused to accept the decision, 
however, and held its own elections in 1933. Its activities were 
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limited to religious services and in 1939 it was absorbed by the 
municipality. The community council in Haifa was founded 
in 1931. In Safed elections for the community council took 
place in 1932 and in Tiberias in 1934. The Jews of Hebron, who 
were evacuated after the Arab massacre of 1929, returned in 
1931 and elected their community council, but were obliged 
to leave again in 1936 on account of Arab violence. By the be- 
ginning of the 1940s, community councils had been set up in 
Petah Tikvah, Bene Berak, Ramat Gan, Netanyah, Haderah, 
Rehovot, and Bat Yam; in other localities, local committees 
were recognized as community councils, while in some places 
religious councils were also established. 


Education and Settlement. In 1920 the Mizrachi combined its 
schools with some other religious ones under a supervisory 
committee headed by R. Ouziel. This religious network, which 
consisted of 15 primary schools and eight kindergartens, with 
2,137 pupils (compared with 6,622 in the general schools), be- 
came a part of the Zionist school system with an inspector of 
its own, and, after prolonged negotiations, was granted auton- 
omy within the system (see Israel, State of: *Education). The 
Mizrachi “trend” grew rapidly: in 1928 it had 61 schools and 
5,774 pupils. In 1948, there were 26,654 pupils in the Mizra- 
chi trend - about one-fifth of the total; 7,253 in Agudat Israel 
schools; some 3,000 in those of the old yishuv; 2,000 in pri- 
vate schools; and 4,000 in yeshivot. 

Modern secondary yeshivot were founded by the reli- 
gious youth movements: *Bnei Akiva (the first at Kefar ha- 
Roeh in 1940); Noar Mizrachi (the first at *Pardes Hannah 
in 1945) and Ezra, the youth movement of *Poalei Agudat 
Israel. 

Apart from the religious pioneering youth movements, 
which established collective and cooperative settlements, 
Hasidim from Poland arrived in the 1920s, during the Fourth 
Aliyah, and participated in the “return to the soil” Although 
they had never worked with their hands before, they stood 
up to their knees in the marshes, their caftans tucked in at 
the waist, devoting themselves with hasidic fervor to what 
they regarded as a sacred task: draining the swamps of the 
Holy Land. In 1924 they founded the first religious moshav, 
*Kefar Hasidim, in the valley of Zebulun. *Bene-Berak, near 
Tel Aviv, was founded in 1925 by another group of Hasidim 
from Poland. It was planned as a moshav, but in the course 
of time it became a city with a large religious majority and 
many yeshivot. 


IN THE STATE OF ISRAEL. Religious Jewry — with the excep- 
tion of the ultraorthodox Neturei Karta - played its full part 
in the struggle for statehood: yeshivah students fought with 
the *Haganah and other underground organizations; bearded 
and sidelocked Jews helped to build the emergency “Burma 
road” to besieged Jerusalem in 1948. Agudat Israel, which 
had refused to join the institutions of Keneset Yisrael and the 
Jewish Agency, was represented in the provisional council of 
state and the provisional government. The mass immigration 
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of the first few years contained a high proportion of religious 
Jews - especially from the Oriental countries. Hundreds of 
synagogues were built, and refugee scholars from Europe set 
up yeshivot bearing the names and continuing the traditions 
of those destroyed by the Nazis. 

At the first elections to the *Knesset, the four religious 
parties - Mizrachi, Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi, Agudat Israel, and 
Poalei Agudat Israel (see Israel, State of: *Political Life and 
Parties) - formed the United Religious Front, which joined 
the first coalition government after its demands on religious 
questions, such as the deferment of yeshivah students and 
the exemption of religious girls from the military service, 
had been met. 

Article 2 of the government's statement of Basic Princi- 
ples, presented to the Knesset on March 8, 1949, reads: 


The state will provide for the public religious needs of its in- 
habitants but will prevent coercion in matters of religion. The 
Sabbath and the Jewish holy days will be fixed days of rest in 
the State of Israel. The right of non-Jews to their Sabbath and 
days of rest will be safeguarded. 


These principles were restated and rephrased by later govern- 
ments. From 1959 they were supplemented by the obligation to 
“guarantee religious education to all children whose parents so 
desire” and to “maintain the status quo in the state in religious 
matters,” thus confirming an unwritten agreement which had 
been in force since the establishment of independence. 

One of the reasons why the Knesset did not immediately 
proceed to enact a comprehensive written constitution was the 
opposition of the religious parties. In the debate on the subject 
in 1950, they objected to a constitution which did not clearly 
express the religious character of the Jewish people; the Agu- 
dat Israel representatives declared that “Israel's Torah is her 
constitution” and no other was needed. 


Ministry of Religious Affairs. The powers of the Mandatory 
high commissioner in matters of religion were transferred to 
the minister of religious affairs, who was responsible for the 
administrative aspects of the Chief Rabbinate and the rabbin- 
ical courts, the religious councils and religious committees, 
and the appointment and maintenance of local rabbis. The 
ministry deals with kashrut, yeshivot, synagogues, mikvaot, 
the supervision of burials, and the provision of ritual appur- 
tenances and sacred books. It is responsible for the arrange- 
ments at the Western Wall and supervises the activities of the 
Sabbath Observance Council and Keren Yaldenu (“Our Child’s 
Fund”), which counteracts the use of material inducements 
by missionary organizations. The ministry also provides reli- 
gious services for Karaites and Samaritans, Muslims, Chris- 
tians, and Druze. 


Rabbinical Courts and the Chief Rabbinate. In 1953 the Knesset 
passed the Rabbinical Courts Jurisdiction (Marriage and Di- 
vorce) Law, which gave the Chief Rabbinate and the religious 
courts sanctioned by it exclusive jurisdiction of all matrimo- 
nial cases, including alimony and support of children, for all 
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Jewish residents, including foreign nationals. Jews may marry 
only by the traditional ceremony (huppah ve-kiddushin) after 
the marriage has been duly registered with the rabbinate, and 
only rabbis approved by the Chief Rabbinate may conduct 
marriage ceremonies. Rabbinical courts also have jurisdiction 
in matters of trusteeship, confirmation of wills, etc., where the 
parties involved accept their authority. Attempts have been 
made to legalize civil marriages by appeals to the High Court 
of Justice, and some people get around the law by civil mar- 
riage abroad (particularly in nearby Cyprus). A certain status 
has, however, been accorded by law to “common law wives.’ 
Rabbinical judges (*dayyanim), who have the same status as 
judges of district courts, are appointed by the president of the 
state on the recommendation of a special committee and take 
the oath of allegiance in his presence. 

Sephardi Chief Rabbi Ouziel died in 1954, and in the 
same year the minister of religious affairs promulgated new 
regulations for the election of the chief rabbis and the Chief 
Rabbinical Council. Rabbi Yizhak *Nissim was elected ris- 
hon le-Zion and Sephardi chief rabbi for a five-year term in 
1955. On the death in 1959 of Ashkenazi Chief Rabbi Herzog 
and the approaching end of Chief Rabbi Nissim’s term of of- 
fice, arrangements had to be made for new elections. After 
a lengthy controversy over the composition of the election 
arrangements’ committee and of the electoral college, new 
regulations were issued by the minister of religious affairs in 
1963, increasing the number of electors from 75 to 125. Rabbi 
Nissim was reelected and R. Issar Yehudah *Unterman was 
elected Ashkenazi chief rabbi. 

The Chief Rabbinical Council has departments for kash- 
rut, supervision of *scribes (soferim), and committees for mar- 
riage licenses; confirmation of rabbinical ordination (*semi- 
khah); precepts specific to the Holy Land; and responsa on 
matters of halakhah. The chief rabbis preside over the Bet 
Din Gadol (Rabbinical Supreme Court), which hears appeals 
from decisions of the district rabbinical courts in Jerusalem, 
Tel Aviv, Haifa, Petah Tikvah, Rehovot, Tiberias, Safed, Beer- 
sheba, and Ashdod-Ashkelon. Regulations governing the elec- 
tion of local rabbis were issued by the minister of religious af- 
fairs in 1966. 


Religious Councils. Under the Religious Services Budget Law 
(1949), which was given its final form in 1967, every local au- 
thority is required to appoint a religious council consisting 
of religious individuals that will provide all public religious 
facilities for the local population. The composition of each 
religious council must be ratified by the minister of religious 
affairs. Forty-five percent of the members are nominated by 
the minister, 45% by the local authority, and 10% by the local 
rabbinate. Any deficits in the operation of the religious council 
are covered by the local authority (two-thirds) and the govern- 
ment (one-third). In 1970, 185 such councils were in existence 
and their combined budgets totaled 11 28,500,000. 


Education. Under the “trend” system, which was incorporated 
in the Compulsory Education Law of 1949, the state took over 
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the responsibility for providing religious education at the op- 
tion of the parents. At the beginning of the year, the Agudat 
Israel network had been recognized as a fourth trend, so that 
there was now a choice of two types of religious school - Miz- 
rachi and Agudat Israel (in addition to talmud torah and other 
schools outside the state system) — as alternatives to the general 
and labor trends. To cater to the numerous religious families 
among the new immigrants, especially from the Muslim coun- 
tries, a religious subtrend (Reshet Dati) of the labor network 
was developed by Ha-Oved ha-Dati, but was frowned on by 
the religious parties. There was considerable difficulty in imple- 
menting the parents’ rights to choose between the four trends 
in the immigrants’ camps, particularly among the newcomers 
from Yemen and the other Oriental countries, who could not 
be expected to understand the differences between the various 
types of school. Besides, the Mizrachi and Agudat Israel argued 
that the Reshet Dati was being elevated to the status of a fifth, 
unauthorized, trend. At first it was agreed, as a compromise, 
that the Ministry of Education and Culture should run reli- 
gious classes for the Yemenites, while in the other camps the 
parents would choose between religious and general classes, 
but the agreement broke down when the minister of education 
and culture, David *Remez, refused to apply it to the *ma‘abarot 
(transitional settlements). The controversy led to a cabinet cri- 
sis in February 1951 and a premature general election. 

The problem was solved by the passing of the State Edu- 
cation Law (1953), which abolished the trend system and in- 
stituted two types of schools, state and state religious, both 
under the control of the ministry. The Agudat Israel system 
remained independent. By this time, the Mizrachi trend had 
more than doubled in size, with almost 55,000 pupils. It be- 
came the nucleus of the state religious system, which was 
also joined by the schools of the Reshet Dati and a few of the 
Agudat Israel ones. The law provided that the system should 
have no connection with any party, communal, or other non- 
governmental body and that the schools should be religious 
in their curriculum and way of life. An autonomous wing for 
state religious education was established in the ministry, with 
power to supervise the religious aspects of the schools’ work 
and ensure that teachers, inspectors, and headmasters were 
satisfactory from the religious point of view. Defining the goals 
and attitudes of state religious education, a brochure published 
by the ministry in 1953 stated: 

In Israel a religious kindergarten, primary school or 
secondary school is an institution which aims at the religious 
personality. It does all the work which a kindergarten or an 
elementary school has to do in general, but does it in such 
a manner, with modes of presentation and interpretation of 
common subject matter, and with classroom and school life 
organized in such a way, that the pupil may be expected to 
grow into maturity imbued with ideas, principles and values 
that mark him as an observer, in deed and in creed, of the 
Jewish religion. 

In 1968-69 the primary schools of the state religious sys- 
tem had 109,358 pupils, over 28% of the total in Jewish schools, 
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in 363 institutions with 4,062 classes (29% and 30% of the to- 
tal, respectively). 

More intense religious study was pursued in 26 yeshivah 
high schools, where students spend the majority of their day 
in the study of Talmud and also study secular subjects for the 
matriculation examination; there were also 15 vocational and 
agricultural yeshivah high schools; and four schools for girls 
in the Bnei Akiva movement. 

Hundreds of yeshivot had been established by 1970: ye- 
shivot ketannot, for students aged 14-15; yeshivah high schools, 
described above; yeshivot gedolot (for those aged 18-25); and 
kolelim, for married men, some of which gave training for 
dayyanim in rabbinical courts, while others encouraged re- 
search in specific fields. In 1969/70, there were 62 yeshivot 
ketannot, with over 4,000 students; 26 yeshivah high schools, 
with 4,235 students; 15 vocational and agricultural yeshivot, 
with 2,355 students; 66 yeshivot gedolot with 5,350 students; 
and 96 kolelim, with 2,900 students — a total of over 20,000 
students, including 800 from abroad. In 1969 the Ministry of 
Religious Affairs allocated 11 2,400,000 toward the mainte- 
nance of yeshivot. After the Six-Day War, new yeshivot were 
established in the Old City of Jerusalem, Kefar Ezyon, and 
Hebron. 

In *Bar-Ilan University students are required, in addi- 
tion to the regular curriculum, to take a number of courses 
in Judaic studies and to conform to religious standards. The 
Jerusalem College for Women, established in 1964, provided 
a three-year course, and its graduates were recognized as hav- 
ing the equivalent of a B.A. degree for high school teaching 
purposes. The type and intensity of the religious training was 
similar to that of the yeshivah. There was also a religious tech- 
nical college in Jerusalem, which provided intensive talmudic 
training, in addition to the study of technical subjects. 

Agudat Israel schools, which preferred to stay out of the 
state system and established its Hinnukh Azma‘i (Indepen- 
dent Education), were recognized and supervised (though 
not controlled) by the state, and 85% of their costs was met 
from the state budget. The system opened in 1953/54 with an 
enrollment of 16,000; in 1969/70 it had 228 schools with over 
31,000 pupils. Religious education, in the aggregate, covers 
some 35% of the pupils in Jewish schools. 


Hasidic Settlement. Soon after Israel became independent, 
the rabbi of Lubavitch, the head of the *Chabad Hasidim, 
who lived in the United States, urged some of his follow- 
ers, originally from the Soviet Union, to settle in Israel. They 
founded *Kefar Habad, the Lydda Yeshivah, and a number 
of other institutions. Other hasidic leaders have followed in 
their wake. R. Yekutiel Halberstam, the rabbi of Klausenburg, 
founded the Kiryat Zanz quarter in *Netanyah and a quar- 
ter in Jerusalem; the rabbi of Vizhnitz founded a quarter in 
Bene-Berak and the rabbi of Bobova one in Bat Yam; the rabbi 
of Sasov established Kiryat Yismah Moshe and Rabbi Shem- 
uel Ehrenfeld, Kiryat Mattersdorf. Even the rabbi of Satmar, 
the leader of the Neturei Karta, an inveterate opponent of the 
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“Zionist state,’ built quarters for his followers in Jerusalem 
and Bene-Berak. 


Various Religious Trends. A number of groups, some of them 
loosely organized, tried to work out the implications of mod- 
ern conditions, particularly the revival of statehood, in the 
sphere of Jewish religious thought and practice. They ex- 
pressed their views on public platforms, in the press, and in 
periodicals devoted to religious study and thought. Some re- 
ligious intellectuals, like Yeshayahu *Leibowitz and Ernst *Si- 
mon, maintained that the halakhah was created to meet the 
needs of Diaspora life and must therefore be adapted to the 
new exigencies and opportunities of Jewish sovereignty. The 
Movement for Torah Judaism, headed by Ephraim *Urbach, 
worked for the regeneration of religious life on a nonparty ba- 
sis within the framework of the halakhah. Both groups had 
some influence in academic circles, especially among student 
groups like the Yavneh Association, which sought to harmo- 
nize the achievements of science and technology with Jew- 
ish religious principles and called on the rabbinate to march 
with the times. There were also various unattached scholars 
and thinkers, like Samuel Hugo *Bergmann and Dov *Sadan, 
who tried to establish religious ideas on philosophical, scien- 
tific, or mystical foundations. 

The radio helped increase interest in the Jewish religious 
heritage by regular daily Bible readings and commentaries, 
talks on the Talmud and the Midrash, and discussions on reli- 
gious problems; there were weekly television programs for the 
end of the Sabbath and special features for festivals. The Bible 
Study Association held well-attended conventions, arranged 
study groups, and issues publications in which religious and 
nonreligious scholars combine to cast light on the Scriptures. 
There were various schemes to encourage and facilitate sys- 
tematic study of a daily page of Talmud, or paragraph of the 
Mishnah, by disseminating, in pamphlet form, selections from 
talmudic material and rabbinic commentaries. Religious cer- 
emonials associated with family occasions, such as circumci- 
sion, bar mitzvah, marriage, and interment and mourning, are 
observed by the vast majority, even of those who would not 
define themselves as “religious.” 


Controversy over Religious Questions. Though the nonobser- 
vant majority regard religion as a matter for the conscience of 
the individual and resent administrative or legislative restric- 
tions imposed on religious grounds, no Kulturkampf devel- 
oped in the first 20 years of Israel’s existence. The observant 
did, however, manifest a tendency to isolation, some of them 
concentrating in predominantly religious areas. Controversies 
flared up from time to time over the application of religious 
laws and principles to matters in the public domain. Exam- 
ples are: complaints of inadequate provision for religious ed- 
ucation, partially resolved by the appointment of a National 
Religious Party member as deputy minister of education and 
culture; licenses for Sabbath work in factories; road traffic on 
the Sabbath, particularly in the vicinity of religious quarters 
in Jerusalem; kashrut, e.g., the controversy over the proposal 
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to install two kitchens, one non-kasher, in the Zim liner Sha- 
lom; *autopsies, which were sanctioned by the more Orthodox 
only in rare cases and which, in the view of moderate religious 
circles, were performed too frequently and with inadequate 
safeguards; the refusal of the rabbinate to recognize divorces 
issued by Conservative rabbis in America; the Chief Rabbin- 
ate’s directives on marriages with members of the *Bene Israel 
community from India; and the inauguration of television 
broadcasts on the Sabbath. 

The most prolonged controversy has been that over the 
question of “Who is a Jew?” i.e., how should Jewish “national- 
ity” (leom) be defined for the purpose of the population regis- 
ter? The argument led to a cabinet crisis in 1958 and broke out 
again in 1970, after the Supreme Court ruled by a majority that 
a Jewish father, married to a non-Jew, was entitled to have his 
children registered as Jews “by nationality.” The Knesset there- 
upon passed a law providing that only persons recognized as 
Jews by the halakhah (i.e., children of a Jewish mother or those 
converted to Judaism) may be registered as Jews by national- 
ity, but amended the *Law of Return to extend the privilege 
of automatic citizenship to the non-Jewish spouses and close 
relatives of Jewish immigrants. The controversy was reopened 
in mid-1970, however, over the recognition of conversions to 
Judaism performed by Reform and other rabbis not recog- 
nized by the Chief Rabbinate. 

The Six-Day War and its aftermath intensified the feel- 
ings of the Orthodox. The Western Wall draws worshipers at 
all hours of the day and night, and the crowds swell to tens of 
thousands on outstanding dates in the Jewish religious calen- 
dar. Orthodox Jews were in the forefront of the establishment 
of yeshivot and synagogues in the Old City of Jerusalem, the 
resettlement of the *Ezyon area, and the reestablishment of a 


Jewish community in *Hebron. 
[Mordechai Hacohen] 


SABBATH AND JEWISH HOLIDAYS IN MODERN ISRAEL. The 
outstanding feature of the Jewish Sabbath and festivals in Israel 
is their public character. Even before the establishment of 
the State of Israel, shops, offices, factories, and most restau- 
rants in Jewish towns and areas were closed; most public trans- 
port was suspended, and there was a pervading atmosphere 
of calm and repose. In Tel Aviv the Oneg Shabbat (“Joy of the 
Sabbath”) meetings, founded by H.N. Bialik, drew large au- 
diences. Observance was no longer, as in the Diaspora, ham- 
pered by the influence of the environment, but open and un- 
restrained. 

In the State of Israel this trend became even more ex- 
plicit. There is a virtual standstill in labor and trade on Sabbath 
and holy days: no newspapers are published; bus transporta- 
tion is mostly suspended; no trains run; government offices 
and places of amusement are closed. Synagogues are full of 
worshipers and crowds stroll at their leisure in the streets and 
gardens. On the other hand, there are many taxis and private 
cars on the road; the television and radio operate; football 
and other matches are watched by large crowds of enthusiasts; 
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privately organized trips by bus and truck take thousands of 
holidaymakers to the beach and countryside. 

Some traditions observed in the Diaspora by only the 
most conscientious, however, are part and parcel of the na- 
tional scene in Israel. Thus, on the Day of Atonement broad- 
casting stops and there is virtually no vehicle to be seen in the 
streets. The traditional booths are seen everywhere during 
the Feast of Sukkot - in the courtyards or on the balconies or 
roofs, of even non-religious homes. On Simhat Torah and the 
following evening, the Scrolls of the Law are carried in proces- 
sion through the streets by dancing and singing worshipers. 
Mass pilgrimages to Jerusalem, especially, since 1967, to the 
Western Wall, have become a traditional feature at Passover, 
Shavuot, and Sukkot, the pilgrim festivals of ancient times. 
On Hanukkah, the Feast of Lights, eight-branched candelabra 
blaze over public institutions and glow in every home. Young 
torch-bearers carry the light from the birthplace of the Mac- 
cabees in Modi’in to the president's residence in Jerusalem. 
At dusk on the eve of the fast of the Ninth of Av, restaurants, 
cafés, kiosks, and places of entertainment shut down to mark 
the anniversary of the destruction of the First and Second 
Temples. Tens of thousands walk to the Western Wall to chant 
the kinot (“dirges”). 

Minor festivals hardly observed in the Diaspora have 
been revived; they include Tu bi-Shevat, the New Year of Trees, 
on which thousands of trees are planted, and Lag ba-Omer, 
on which tens of thousands assemble in *Meron, the tradi- 
tional resting-place of R. *Simeon b. Yohai, and bonfires lit by 
youngsters all over the country illuminate the skies at night. 
During the Purim holiday brightly costumed children parade 
the streets and transform it into a kind of popular carnival. Ef- 
forts have been made to evolve ways of celebrating Yom ha- 
Azmaut (*Independence Day) along Jewish traditional lines: 
special synagogue services are held, and several collections of 
prayers and songs have been published for the purpose. How- 
ever, usages for converting the day into a full religious festival 
have not yet been universally accepted. 


Public Services. Vital public services and utilities, such as 
power stations, water-pumping installations, telephone ex- 
changes, and police services, continue to function on the 
Sabbath. Religious leaders and members of the Association 
of Religious Scientists are seeking technical ways and means 
of avoiding violation of the Sabbath. Some religious kibbut- 
zim have developed automatic irrigation systems and milk- 
ing machines for the purpose. The idea of using non-Jewish 
labor on the Sabbath has evoked much discussion and has 
met with considerable opposition. In many instances, the 
principle of *pikkuah nefesh (“saving of human life”), which 
permits work on the Sabbath, has been applied; thus the sup- 
ply of electric power and water to hospitals enables their use 
post factum in private homes. One extreme religious group 
does not, however, take advantage of this provision for non- 
urgent purposes. 
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In the Army. Rules for the observance of the Sabbath and fes- 
tivals, as worked out by the chief chaplaincy of the *Israel De- 
fense Forces, are laid down in the standing orders of the gen- 
eral staff. They take into account the need for the army to be 
permanently alerted against potential attack. On Sabbaths and 
festivals all work ceases, except for duties which are essential 
for security. Leave is so timed that no soldier need travel on 
the Sabbath on his way home or on returning to his base. The 
chaplaincy, under Rabbi Shlomo Goren, produced a unified 
prayer book for Ashkenazim and Sephardim. It deals with the 
elucidation of the religious law to meet every situation or even- 
tuality. For example, on Rosh Ha-Shanah those in positions 
near the enemy lines are exempt from the injunction to listen 
to the sound of the shofar if there is a danger that the enemy 
may hear it. During actual fighting on the Day of Atonement 
a soldier in battle must break his fast as soon as he feels that 
hunger is affecting his fighting capacity; in hot areas, like the 
Arabah, he must drink water. On Sukkot, those in outlying 
posts near enemy lines are exempt from the duty of dwelling 
in a sukkah by day and by night. On Hanukkah soldiers hav- 
ing no candles or suitable oil may light the menorah with rifle 
or lubricating oil. 


New Patterns. In the course of time new patterns of festival 
observance emerged in the collective agricultural settlements, 
both religious and secular. In the nonreligious villages they 
were almost entirely transformed into nature festivals, and 
religious aspects were given a secular interpretation, while 
the religious settlements added modern nuances to old tradi- 
tions. In the secular kibbutzim, the reaping of the omer is cel- 
ebrated on the second day of Passover and the bringing of the 
bikkurim (“firstfruits”) is observed on the eve of Shavuot. The 
religious settlements, however, feared that a revival of ancient 
custom in this form might be regarded as a transgression of 
the halakhah, which forbids “the bringing of the offering out- 
side the precincts of the Temple area.” In all kibbutzim, both 
religious and nonreligious, the seder is celebrated as a large 
communal festivity, but while the religious kibbutzim keep 
to the traditional text of the Haggadah, the nonreligious ones 
have introduced alterations in the traditional text and added 
modern literature and pieces of a topical nature. 


The Legal Framework. Under the British Mandate, attempts to 
promulgate a countrywide Sabbath law applying to the Jewish 
population were unsuccessful. Consequently the religious rep- 
resentatives in the Jewish townships and municipalities pressed 
for local legislation. In 1948, on the eve of the establishment of 
the state, such bylaws, varying from one place to another, were 
in force in 42 towns and localities. One of the first legislative 
acts of the Provisional State Council after independence was 
aimed at safeguarding the social aspect of Sabbath and festivals 
throughout the country. This was the Days of Rest Ordinance 
of June 3, 1948, which prescribed the Sabbath and the Jewish 
festivals as regular days of rest, while assuring non-Jews of the 
right to observe their own Sabbath and festivals. 
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The Hours of Work and Rest Law of 1951 grants every em- 
ployee at least 36 continuous hours of leisure each week. For 
Jews this weekly rest period coincides with the Sabbath, and 
a similar rest is prescribed on the Jewish festivals. This law, 
however, does not cover cafés, the self-employed, or coopera- 
tive enterprises, including public transport. These are regu- 
lated by municipal ordinances, which are not uniform. While 
cafés are open on the Sabbath, for instance, in Tel Aviv, they 
are closed in Jerusalem. In both cities the buses do not oper- 
ate, while in Haifa they run on a limited schedule. In some 
townships with a mainly religious population, certain streets 
or quarters are closed to all road transport on Sabbath and 
festivals. The Council for the Sabbath, which operates within 
the framework of the Ministry of Religious Affairs, and lo- 
cal groups endeavor to have the existing laws enforced, and 
to have appropriate bylaws introduced in new communities. 
They also conduct extensive educational activity and press for 
further legislation. 

The law grants the minister of labor authority to permit 
work on the Sabbath in enterprises regarded as vital to na- 
tional security or the economy, or installations like blast fur- 
naces or cement kilns which require continuous operation. 
The issue of licenses to work on Sabbath is subject to approval 
by a committee consisting of the prime minister, the minister 
of religious affairs, and the minister of labor. 


[Benjamin Zvieli] 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 19708. Synagogue attendance grew 
considerably from 1970 to 1980. Compared with some 6,000 
Orthodox synagogues in 1970, there were in 1980 approxi- 
mately 8,000, and they existed even in some secular veteran 
kibbutzim, such as En Harod. 

The rise in population, due largely to immigration and 
the development of new townships, created a shortage of 
places of worship. In 1978 there was a shortage of 600 syna- 
gogue buildings, and temporary places of worship were es- 
tablished in huts, basements, shelters, schools, and private 
houses. These were being replaced by permanent houses of 
worship with the assistance of the Ministry of Religious Af- 
fairs, the Ministry of Housing, the Jewish Agency, religious 
organizations, and other agencies. In order to facilitate, and 
economize on, the erecting of new synagogues the Ministry 
for Religious Affairs prepared 12 standard models of syna- 
gogue buildings. 

A chain of 30 Young Israel synagogues was set up. More 
than 40 synagogues were established by the Wolfson Trust and 
others were under construction. The old Ramban (Nahman- 
ides) synagogue in the Old City of Jerusalem was restored, fol- 
lowing the renewal of the Sephardi Great Synagogue named 
after Rabban Johanan Ben Zakkai, which includes four syna- 
gogues in a single large block. 

The Western Wall itself served as a large synagogue at 
which services were held continuously throughout the day 
and night. It was estimated that the Wall was visited by two 
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million people annually, naturally with especially large atten- 
dances on festivals and days of remembrance. The celebration 
of bar mitzvahs at the Wall became commonplace, including 
boys who come from abroad. 

A new and modern prayer book (siddur) of both the 
Ashkenazi and Sephardi rites was published, in which all the 
omissions and alterations of the text in the Diaspora editions, 
due to censorship, were restored; it includes new prayers, e.g., 
for Remembrance Day, for Independence Day and Jerusalem 
Day, and for the welfare of the State of Israel, etc. A series of 
mahzorim (prayerbooks for the Jewish holidays) in the format 
of the siddur has also appeared. 

Translations of the siddur, the Bible, and the Passover 
Haggadah into Russian were published to serve the needs of 
the new Russian immigrants. 


Publication. The publication of numerous books on biblical 
and halakhic subjects is a prominent feature of Israel religious 
life. Important projects, such as the complete Jerusalem Tal- 
mud, the Enziklopedyah Talmudit, Ozar ha-Posekim, and the 
special edition of the new biblical commentary Daat Mikra 
by the Rabbi A.I. Kook Institute, continued through the 1970s. 
The ancient manuscript of the Bible from Aleppo, the so-called 
Keter (of the tenth century) was published, and additional vol- 
umes of the new Talmud edition accompanied by a modern 
commentary by Rabbi A. Steinsalz appeared. 

Since the establishment of the State of Israel, both chief 
rabbis served jointly, both as presidents of the Supreme bet 
din and as chairmen of the Chief Rabbinate Council, and 
candidates for appointment as dayyanim (judges in religious 
courts) have had to be approved by both. Under a new law 
enacted in 1980, however, the two chief rabbis would hence- 
forth hold one of these offices in rotation for five years, while 
their term of office was increased from five to ten years. The 
Chief Rabbinate Council (Moezet ha-Rabbanut ha-Rashit), 
the representative rabbinical body in Israel, was enlarged from 
12 to 16 members. 

At the end of the 1970s there were about 500 officiating 
rabbis in Israel, 210 of whom were entitled to perform and 
register the marriage ceremony. 

Rabbinical courts functioned in nine places throughout 
the country, besides the Supreme bet din, the seat of which is 
in the Old City, Jerusalem. Those courts were served by 90 
dayyanim (judges). 

There was a Religious Council (Moezah Datit) in practi- 
cally each town and settlement, whose duty was to supervise 
religious matters in the local community. The functions of the 
Religious Councils were supervised by a special department 
in the Ministry of Religious Affairs. 

New types of yeshivot emerged. An interesting new de- 
velopment was the establishment of a number of yeshivot for 
“penitents” (*baalei teshuvah), i.e., people who were hitherto 
estranged from Jewish observance and practice and had now 
accepted its responsibilities, and they also included syna- 
gogues. In addition, together with the traditional advanced 
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yeshivot, a number of yeshivot for juniors, as well as high 
school yeshivot which combine secular education with Torah 
studies, were established, while several yeshivot hesder, where 
students combine military service with intensive Torah stud- 
ies, made their impact on Jewish youth. Ulpanim were estab- 
lished for girls, in which extensive study of Torah and a high 
standard of general studies prepare them for their future role 
in Israel society. 


[Benjamin Zvieli] 


NON-ORTHODOX CONGREGATIONS. Conservative Judaism. 
The first Conservative congregation in Erez Israel, called Emet 
ve-Emunah, was founded in 1937 in Jerusalem by newcomers 
from Germany and headed by Rabbi Kurt David Wilhelm, 
who was authorized to perform marriages by Chief Rabbi 
Kook. Rabbi Wilhelm was succeeded by R. Aharon Philipp 
(1948-70), who was also authorized. In 1970 there were also 
Conservative congregations in Ashkelon, Haifa, Netanyah, 
and Tel Aviv, of which the first two had recent arrivals from 
the United States as rabbis. These congregations were a part 
of the Conservative World Council of Synagogues, forming a 
separate branch. The teaching arm of Conservative Judaism, 
the *Jewish Theological Seminary of America, maintained a 
student center in Jerusalem, and Conservative youth groups 
conducted summer educational programs in Israel. 

At its convention in Jerusalem in 1970, the second to be 
held in Israel, the World Council of Synagogues urged the 
Israel authorities to grant full recognition to Conservative rab- 
bis in all spheres of religious life. The convention recognized 
the importance of “fostering a greater climate of understand- 
ing, awareness, and commitment among our communities 
toward the serious problems facing Israel” and resolved to 
encourage aliyah, visits by students, and other forms of di- 
rect contact with Israel. 


Developments in Conservative Judaism in the 1970s. By the 
close of the 1970s Israel had 35 Conservative congregations, of 
which nine were in Jerusalem. There was also a national youth 
movement consisting of 23 youth groups in various cities. 

The Center for Conservative Judaism in Jerusalem main- 
tains a youth hostel, conducted along traditional religious 
lines, and a religious educational program for university youth 
(Beit Atid). In 1978, the synagogue of the center reorganized 
as a membership congregation which included approximately 
200 families. In the same year, a national organization, Ha- 
tenuah Le’yahadut Mesortit, was established. The organiza- 
tion represented the United Synagogue of Israel and the Israel 
Branch of the Rabbinical Assembly, which numbered 100 
Conservative rabbis who had taken up permanent residence 
in Israel. Both bodies were associated with the World Coun- 
cil of Synagogues, the international arm of the Conservative 
movement. From 1968, the biannual conventions of the World 
Council took place in Jerusalem. 

While the impulse for the establishment of Conservative 
congregations in Israel came initially from immigrants from 
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the United States, they also attracted a growing number of im- 
migrants from other countries, as well as those Israeli-born. 
Thus, for example, the congregation in Ashkelon, Nezach Yis- 
rael, included in its membership 20% native born Israeli fami- 
lies; 20% immigrants from English-speaking countries; 23% 
of eastern European origin, 18% from South America, 12% of 
western European origin, and 7% Russian immigrants. 

Rabbinical students of the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary of America were now required to spend one year at the 
American Student Center (Neve Schechter) established in 
Jerusalem as part of their pre-rabbinic training, and in 1978, 
a school known as Midreshet Yerushalayim opened which of- 
fers a one-year program of Jewish study for non-theological 
students. In addition, the center maintains an institute, known 
as Machon Chai, in which courses in Judaism are offered to 
high school students. 

In 1976, the World Council of Synagogues officially 
joined the World Zionist Organization, thus broadening to a 
considerable extent the direct involvement of the Conserva- 


tive movement in Zionism. 
[Theodore Friedman] 


Progressive Judaism or Reform Judaism. Progressive or Re- 
form Judaism was introduced into Israel in 1957 at the ini- 
tiative of the Israel Committee of the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis. After a visit by Rabbi Herbert Weiner, a 
founding committee was established in Jerusalem under the 
chairmanship of Shalom Ben-Chorin. The services were held 
first in an apartment and later in a public hall until, in 1962, 
the congregation moved into its own synagogue, the Har-El. 
Congregations were also established in Tel Aviv, Haifa, Ra- 
mat Gan, Kefar Shemaryahu, Nahariyyah, Upper Nazareth, 
Beersheba, and Natanyah, as well as a second congregation 
in Jerusalem at the *Hebrew Union College. In 1959 the Pro- 
gressive community joined the World Union for Progressive 
Judaism, which sent rabbis to serve it. 

The Progressive congregations in Israel were organized 
in the Vaad Arzi (National Board), which worked with the 
Israel Committees of the World Union for Progressive Juda- 
ism and the Union of American Hebrew Congregations. Four 
full-time rabbis constituted the Moezet ha-Rabbanim ha-Mit- 
kaddemim - Maram (Council of Progressive Rabbis), which 
discussed policy on liturgy, halakhah, and public issues. The 
movement published its own prayer book, the first issued by 
the Reform movement entirely in Hebrew, and a mahzor for 
the High Holidays. The main differences between these ser- 
vices and the traditional ones were that men and women 
prayed together and that congregational singing was accom- 
panied on the organ. The Leo Baeck School in Haifa (founded 
in 1939), with 700 primary and 250 secondary pupils, and the 
Hebrew Union College Biblical and Archaeological School, 
Jerusalem, founded in 1963, were affiliated to the wuPJ. 

The Progressive movement in Israel had no official sta- 
tus. Its rabbis were not entitled to perform weddings, grant 
divorces, or carry out conversions. The Biennial Conference 
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of the wupy, held in Jerusalem in 1968, demanded “full and 
unreserved recognition of the religious rights of all Jews in 
Israel who are not Orthodox, and the complete and uncom- 
promising accordance to them of all privileges, prerogatives 
and services presently enjoyed by the Orthodox Jewish Com- 
munity of the Jewish State.” As first steps the Conference urged 
that: 1) Progressive Jews in Israel be allowed to marry those 
registered in the Rabbinate as eligible for marriage; 2) anyone 
converted to Judaism by Reform or Liberal rabbis anywhere 
be recognized by Israel as Jews and admitted to Israel under 
the Law of Return; 3) Progressive congregations in Israel re- 
ceive full support and aid from the Ministry of Religious Af- 
fairs. The amendments to the Law of Return and the Popu- 
lation Registry Law passed by the Knesset on March 10, 1970, 
which did not define the term “conversion,” implicitly con- 
ceded the second claim in regard to conversions carried out 
abroad. The minister of justice stated subsequently, however, 
that in Israel the position was governed, in his view, by the 
Mandatory Ordinance of 1927, which required the consent of 
the Chief Rabbinate to conversions to Judaism. 


[Schalom Ben-Chorin] 


During the 1970s significant developments took place 
within the Israeli Progressive Movement, and in the pro- 
grams of World Progressive Judaism in Israel: (1) Rabbinical 
Conferences — The Central Conference of American Rabbis 
became the first rabbinical group from the United States to 
convene its annual meeting in Israel, in 1970, and for a sec- 
ond time in 1974. Yom ha-Azmaut was declared an official re- 
ligious holiday and a special service drawn up and included in 
the regular liturgy of the Reform Movement. (2) Rabbinical 
Training - Both the Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute 
of Religion and the Leo Baeck College in London adopted a 
policy requiring every student for the rabbinate to spend his 
first year in Israel in an intensive Hebrew ulpan program, and 
the former embarked on a program for the training of Israeli 
rabbis at its Jerusalem campus. All candidates were required 
to obtain an M.A. degree at The Hebrew University in addition 
to their rabbinic studies, and the first student was ordained in 
the summer of 1979. (3) Education — The Leo Baeck School, a 
secondary school in Haifa, which combines a solid program 
of secular studies with a liberal orientation in Jewish studies, 
erected a magnificent new campus; (4) Youth Programs - An 
Israeli youth movement was established and a national youth 
center opened in Jerusalem; (5) Kibbutz Movement - Kibbutz 
Yahel, the first Progressive Jewish collective settlement, was 
established in 1976; (6) Affiliations with the World Zionist 
Organization — In 1976 the World Union for Progressive Ju- 
daism became the first international Jewish religious organi- 
zation to affiliate with the World Zionist Organization, and 
was followed by affiliation with the Conservative and Ortho- 
dox religious movements; and (7) Advocacy of Jewish Reli- 
gious Pluralism - The Progressive Movement continued to 
advocate the creation of conditions conducive to Jewish reli- 
gious pluralism in Israel, as well as to oppose successfully all 
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attempts to amend the Law of Return to the detriment of the 
non-Orthodox movements, and sponsored a resolution ad- 
opted by the 29™ World Zionist Congress calling for religious 
pluralism within the World Zionist movement and the State 
of Israel “to implement fully the principle of guaranteed reli- 
gious rights for all its citizens, including equal recognition of 
religious authorities and equal governmental support for all 
religious movements within Judaism” 

[Richard Hirsch] 


Other Trends. Another non-orthodox manifestation in Israel’s 
religious life was represented by the Jerusalem congregation 
Mavakkeshei Derekh (which was unaffiliated with any trend). 
This grew out of a series of national meetings (in 1962 ff.) be- 
tween city and kibbutz intellectuals who were trying to find a 
new way of expressing their religious beliefs in the context of 
the new situation emerging from the realities of the State of 
Israel, which they saw as a potential religious force in world 
Jewry and not only in Israel. The emphasis was not so much 
on halakhah as on Judaism as a communal force. Its prayer 
service represents the consensus of the group and is built 
around the reading of the Torah and study (see *Conserva- 
tive Judaism). 


DEVELOPMENTS THROUGH THE EARLY 1990S. Jewish reli- 
gious institutions continued to be linked to political develop- 
ments, with a drop in the influence of the modern Orthodox 
and a parallel rise in the ultra-Orthodox (haredi) community. 
Politically, the *National Religious Party, which spoke for 
modern Orthodoxy, declined sharply from the 1960s, when 
it had 11 or 12 representatives in the Knesset. In the 1984 elec- 
tions, this party won four seats, in 1988, five, and in 1992, six. 
In contrast, the parties to the religious right of the NRP, which 
had had six seats in the 1960s, won eight seats in 1984, 13 seats 
in 1988, and ten in 1992. 

The modern Orthodox camp, and in particular, the Na- 
tional Religious Party, had become identified with *Gush 
Emunim, the movement favoring Jewish settlement of the 
entire Land of Israel, and in particular, the Administered Ter- 
ritories. The religious obligation to retain all of the Land of 
Israel was associated with a belief in the potential arrival of 
the Messiah. The most extreme form of this messianism found 
expression in movements aimed at restoring a Jewish presence 
on the Temple Mount, either in addition to, or in place of, the 
Muslim shrines occupying the site. One small group of ex- 
tremists was arrested while planning to destroy the mosques 
there. A group known as the Faithful of the Temple Mount, 
which had previously attempted unsuccessfully to conduct 
public Jewish prayer on the Temple Mount, organized a “cor- 
nerstone-laying” ceremony with a block of stone weighing 
several tons, but was barred from the area by the police. An- 
other organization, the Jerusalem Temple Institute, occupied 
itself with creating ritual objects and garments to be used in 
the Temple upon its restoration. 

A relatively small number of Orthodox leaders tried to 
disassociate themselves from this trend, by organizing, in 
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1982, *Netivot Shalom, a religious group loosely identified 
with the Israeli peace movement, and founding Meimad, a 
moderate religious party, in 1988. Although Meimad won 
considerable sympathy in left-wing non-Orthodox circles, it 
failed to garner even the minimum of votes needed for one 
seat in the Knesset. 

Political developments in the ultra-Orthodox camp were 
highlighted by the fragmentation of *Agudat Israel, which 
had formerly been its sole political representative. *Shas, a 
Sephardi ultra-Orthodox movement, combined religious 
fervor with bitterness over the discrimination and wrongs 
of the past. The party participated in the 1983 Jerusalem mu- 
nicipal election and then went on nationally to become the 
dominant ultra-Orthodox voice. Seeking votes outside the 
traditional ultra-Orthodox strongholds, Shas brought a new 
flavor to the local political scene, especially in the 1988 elec- 
tions when the secular public was bemused to see a television 
election advertisement in which a group of black-clad rabbis 
pronounced a formula releasing voters from promises to vote 
for other parties. 

Degel ha-Torah, organized in 1988, was an Ashkenazi 
split-off from Agudat Israel. Despite the desertions, Agudat 
Israel enjoyed considerable success in this election, thanks to 
the support of the Chabad Hasidim, who had previously re- 
frained from supporting any party. The change was a result 
of the bitter attacks by Degel ha-Torah’s leader, Rabbi Eliezer 
Schach, head of the anti-hasidic camp, on Chabad’s Rabbi 
Menachem Mendel Schneerson, the Lubavitcher Rebbe, a fel- 
low nonagenarian. Rabbi Schach, who enjoyed an adulation 
from his followers not unlike that bestowed on hasidic rebbes, 
became the object of harsh criticism in the wake of the 1988 
elections, when he ruled out any coalition with Labor because 
of the lack of religious observance in kibbutzim, whose very 
Jewishness he questioned. 

An apparent victory for the NRP was the election, in 
1983, for a ten-year term, of Ashkenazi Chief Rabbi Avraham 
*Shapiro and Sephardi Chief Rabbi Mordechai *Eliahu, both 
identified with the nationalist-religious ideology of the NRP. 
Rabbi Shapiro, in particular, was the principal of the Merkaz 
ha-Rav yeshivah, the ideological cradle of Gush Emunim. 
However, the chief rabbinate became more alienated from 
the secular Jewish majority, while in Orthodox circles, an in- 
creasing public looked to the ultra-Orthodox haredi rabbis 
for spiritual leadership. 

The challenge to the chief rabbis was especially effective 
from Rabbi Ovadiah * Yosef, Eliahu’s predecessor, who contin- 
ued to be regarded by many as the rightful leader of Sephardi 
Jewry. Yosef, the spiritual mentor of Shas, challenged a hala- 
khic ruling by Shapiro and Eliahu that it was impermissible 
to give up any part of the Land of Israel, even for the sake of 
peace. Yosef ruled that territorial concessions were permis- 
sible to prevent bloodshed. 

Another challenge to the chief rabbis concerned the ob- 
servance of the sabbatical year, during which it is forbidden 
to work the land of Israel. Prior to the sabbatical year which 
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began in October 1986, the chief rabbis, following a precedent 
set by their predecessors, ruled that in order to promote Jew- 
ish settlement, it was permitted, and even desirable, for Jew- 
ish farmers to nominally “sell” their land to a non-Jew and 
continue to work it. The haredi rabbis ruled that one could 
not eat produce grown as a result of such a ruling and suc- 
ceeded in convincing the Ministry of Commerce and Indus- 
try to import grain, so bakeries would not use that grown lo- 
cally. This incident highlighted a tendency by food producers 
to seek kashrut certification from haredi institutions, although 
legally, only the official rabbinates were empowered to issue 
such certification. 

In the schools, a growing number of parents preferred the 
haredi schools to the modern Orthodox State Religious sys- 
tem. Even within the State Religious system there was a ten- 
dency to extremism, with the establishment of new schools 
to cater to a more religiously strict public, and many existing 
schools opted for separate classes for boys and girls. Part of 
the success of the haredi school networks could be attributed 
to the increasing funds allocated to them as the price for gov- 
ernment coalitions. Especially remarkable was the flourishing 
of haredi yeshivot, where a growing number of adults studied 
religious subjects full-time. It was estimated that there were 
more yeshivah students than ever before in Jewish history. 

The growth of the yeshivot became a source of conten- 
tion with the secular majority, many of whom were unhappy 
at the government subsidies which went to such institutions. 
Both the secular and many modern Orthodox objected to the 
fact that in a country in which universal military service was 
the rule, the yeshivah students received automatic deferment, 
often until an age at which they were no longer fit for military 
service. At one point it was estimated that some 20,000 young 
men were enjoying such deferment. 

The question of public Sabbath observance continued to 
be an issue, with a tendency for some public desecration of the 
Sabbath, despite repeated protests and demonstrations. In par- 
ticular in Jerusalem, for the first time, several cinemas began 
to have Friday night showings, and a large number of pubs, 
discotheques, and cafes opened their doors on the Sabbath. 

There were acrimonious disputes in Jerusalem over the 
issue of the exhumation of the bones of Jews. According to 
the ultra-Orthodox interpretation, land even suspected of 
containing Jewish remains should remain untouched, so as 
to facilitate resurrection of the dead. This interpretation led 
to considerable conflict between Atra Kadisha, an organiza- 
tion devoted to preserving Jewish burial sites, and archeolo- 
gists and civil engineers. In 1982 and 1983, Atra Kadisha led 
public protests against the archeological excavations at the 
City of David. According to Atra Kadisha, the site contained 
a medieval Jewish cemetery. The archeologists, who denied 
this, succeeded in completing the excavations. In 1992, a num- 
ber of tombs from the Second Temple period were uncovered 
during construction of a major highway interchange at French 
Hill, and a large burial area which archeologists insisted was 
Christian, because of the presence of Christian symbols, was 
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uncovered during construction of the Mamilla project. Ar- 
cheologists removed and then, following violent protests, re- 
turned for burial, the bones and sarcophagi of one tomb from 
French Hill. At Mamilla, the builders removed the bones and 
bulldozed the burial area in the dead of night. The young dem- 
onstrators who reacted introduced a new level of violence into 
religious-secular disputes, violently confronting the police, 
stoning cars, and burning garbage dumpsters. 

The immigration of Jews, both from Ethiopia and from 
the former Soviet Union, presented a challenge to the reli- 
gious establishment. The Ethiopian Jews (see *Beta Israel) 
were intensely observant, but their practice differed consid- 
erably from normative Judaism. When large numbers began 
to arrive as a result of Operation Moses in 1984, the chief rab- 
bis ruled that they would have to undergo a symbolic conver- 
sion ceremony before they could be married. In protest over 
what they saw as a questioning of their Jewishness, the Ethio- 
pian Jews objected to the ruling and held a sit-in strike for a 
month, across from the offices of the chief rabbis. Although 
the Ethiopian Jews garnered considerable public sympathy 
and support, they were unable to win over the chief rabbis, 
who eventually circumvented the issue by allowing a rabbi 
sympathetic to their cause to register their marriages. In 1992, 
the Ethiopian Jewish community was again unsuccessful in a 
confrontation with the chief rabbinate, this time in a bid for 
the community’s traditional religious leaders, the qessim (Am- 
haric: gessotch), to be allowed to perform marriages and carry 
out divorces in Israel. 

Yet another religious dilemma faced the Ethiopian Jew- 
ish community after Operation Solomon, the mass airlift in 
which the bulk of Ethiopian Jewry was brought to Israel in 
May 1991. Remaining in Ethiopia were thousands of Falash- 
Mura (falas moura), Jews who had become estranged from 
the Jewish community and in many cases had converted to 
Christianity. Although the qessim, for the most part, regarded 
these people as renegades, to be abandoned, most members 
of the community in Israel agitated for them to be returned 
to Judaism and brought to Israel. The government eventually 
decided that close relatives of those living in Israel could be 
brought in as a humanitarian gesture. 

A different type of problem resulted from the mass im- 
migration from the former Soviet Union. Although some of 
the immigrants from the Baltic states and Central Asia had 
some basic knowledge of Judaism, many of the others were 
almost totally ignorant of even the most basic elements of 
Jewish history, religion, and culture. A considerable number 
of these immigrants were either the offspring of mixed mar- 
riages or brought with them non-Jewish spouses. It was not 
clear how many were actually Jewish according to halakhah. 
During the years that Rabbi Yitzhak Peretz of Shas was the 
absorption minister, the ministry embarked on a campaign 
of “spiritual absorption,’ introducing the immigrants to the 
practices of ultra-Orthodoxy, with questionable success. The 
immigrants studied some essentials about Judaism at the ul- 
panim in which they learned Hebrew, and a wide variety of 
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public institutions and organizations offered courses in Juda- 
ism. Perhaps the most promising indication of the immigrants’ 
desire to return to Judaism was the large number of men who 
asked to be circumcised. 

Non-Orthodox movements continued to make limited 
progress. Their main success was in barring a change in the 
Law of Return, which would have, in effect, excluded those 
converted to Judaism by Conservative and Reform rabbis 
abroad from recognition as Jews eligible for Israeli citizenship. 
Although the number of such converts immigrating to Israel 
was minimal, many Jews abroad, particularly in the U.S., saw 
this as a crucial issue, in view of the high rate of mixed mar- 
riages and the fact that a growing part of the American Jew- 
ish community included converts or their children. The fail- 
ure of the religious parties to gain support on this issue from 
the other parties was a result of massive pressure by American 
Jewish organizations. 

A related issue was the decision of the Interior Ministry 
not to register such converts as Jews in their identity cards 
and in the population registry. After Shoshana Miller, a Re- 
form convert from the U.S., successfully petitioned the High 
Court of Justice to be registered as a Jew, the ministry contin- 
ued to try to circumvent the decision. It proposed registering 
all converts as such in the identity cards, a move that aroused 
opposition not only from the non-Orthodox, but from the 
chief rabbis and many other Orthodox rabbis, who pointed 
out that Jewish law forbade reminding a convert of his or her 
non-Jewish origins. 

In 1992, the first woman rabbi, Naama Kelman-Ezrachi, 
was ordained by Israel's Reform rabbinical school and, in the 
same year, the rabbinical school of the local Conservative 
(Masorti) movement decided to admit women as students in 
its rabbinical program. In 1986, Leah Shakdiel, an Orthodox 
schoolteacher, was elected to the religious council of Yeruham, 
the first woman to be elected to such a body, but she did not 
take her seat until the High Court of Justice ordered the reli- 
gious affairs minister to validate her election two years later. 
In 1988, women won the right to serve on the body electing 
the Tel Aviv chief rabbi. 

However, the High Court rejected the petition of an- 
other women's group, the Women of the Wall, which included 
women of all religious streams, who aroused the fury of ul- 
tra-Orthodox worshipers when they attempted to read from 
a Torah scroll at the Western Wall. The Court upheld a Re- 
ligious Affairs Ministry ruling which forbade them to wear 
prayer shawls, read from a Torah scroll, or even sing aloud at 
the Western Wall. 

[Haim Shapiro] 


THE 1990S AND AFTER. At no time in Jewish history has 
there been such a great flourishing of religious institutions 
and Jewish life anywhere in the world as in late 20" century 
Israel. This is a result of the high birth rate among the religious 
public, the wave of people returning to religion and traditional 
roots, government allocations to religious services, the Israeli 
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welfare state enabling thousands of yeshivah students to study 
for many years, and the exemption from military service for 
yeshivah students. 

In May 2000, the Ministry of Religious Affairs was sup- 
porting 196,000 students at yeshivot, kolelim (yeshivot for 
married men), and schools with extended Torah studies. These 
included 41,000 at kolelim and 38,000 at yeshivot for unmar- 
ried men over the age of 18. Among the important yeshivot in 
Israel: the Hebron and Mir yeshivot in Jerusalem, with 4,000 
students, and the Ponivezh yeshivah in Bene Berak. Yeshivah 
study was funded by a number of ministries (Religious Affairs, 
Education, Welfare), as is the establishment of synagogues 
(Religious Affairs, Housing and Construction, Interior). Re- 
search shows that two-thirds of *haredi men studying at ye- 
shivot do not work, and, as a result, Menachem Friedman, a 
researcher studying the haredi population in Israel, has called 
them the “society of scholars.” 

It is hard to find reliable data on the number of syna- 
gogues since these are often private and unfunded institutions, 
and so it can only be estimated that there are many thousands. 
According to Ministry of Religious Affairs figures, in 2001 
there were no fewer than 750 mikvaot operating in Israel, 400 
of them in small communities. 


Religious Education. ‘The great flourishing of religious life in 
Israel is also manifested in the field of education. Between 
1989/90 and 2004/5 the share of haredi elementary education 
in the Hebrew elementary education system (grades 1 to 8) in- 
creased from 6.5% to 20%. The main reasons for this were the 
high birth rate in the haredi population, the establishment by 
Shas of its own network of schools, and the establishment of 
Torah-based schools aimed at bringing secular and traditional 
Jews back to religion. During the same period, state religious 
education declined from 21% to 19%. 

The majority of haredi schools do not belong to the state or 
state religious education systems and are defined as “recognized 
but unofficial” or “exempt” (exempt from the Compulsory Edu- 
cation Law). In other words, these are private institutions with 
only limited state supervision of their educational content. 

In the middle of the 1980s Shas established its Maayan 
ha-Hinukh ha-Torani network, competing with the indepen- 
dent education system of Agudat Israel. A large number of its 
students came from the non-haredi Sephardi religious pub- 
lic and the traditional public. The result was that many more 
students were recruited from state religious and state schools 
than from the haredi schools. 

As of the beginning of the 1980s, a split developed in the 
Ashkenazi haredi education system. Many hasidic sects es- 
tablished independent educational institutions. Independent 
talmud torah schools attracted pupils from the Lithuanian 
stream, and as a result, independent education became, to a 
large extent, a network of schools for girls and schools oper- 
ating in provincial towns. 

Since the 1950s, the haredi education track for girls 
has directed all its graduates towards working as teachers 
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and supporting their husbands studying in the kolel, and 
therefore haredi girls of high school age study at teachers sem- 
inaries. As of the 1980s, there has been a shortage of teach- 
ing positions in the haredi sector. The schools employ many 
teachers in part-time positions, but even this is not enough to 
solve the women’s employment needs, and some seminar- 
ies are opening training tracks in other fields, such as com- 
puters. 

Despite the establishment of Shas schools, the Sephardi 
haredi elite, including senior members of Shas, continue to 
send their children to the schools, yeshivot, and seminaries 
of the Lithuanian haredi community. Many of these institu- 
tions, especially the girls’ seminaries, have a quota of between 
10% and 30% for Mizrahi students, which is against Israeli law 
and has provoked harsh public criticism. 

In the 1970s and 1980s the Ashkenazi haredi schools 
cut back their efforts to recruit traditional students from 
the Mizrahi communities, among other things due to a fear 
that these students would have a bad influence on the haredi 
students. At the end of the 1990s special schools were set 
up alongside Agudat Israel’s independent education system, 
specializing in bringing children back to the religious fold - 
the Netivot Moshe schools which compete, in practice, with 
Maayan ha-Hinukh ha-Torani; and Shuvu, focusing on im- 
migrants from the former Soviet Union and also providing a 
high standard of general education. These were established 
with the support of Agudat Israel in the U.S., which also raises 
funds for them on a large scale. The main recruitment of stu- 
dents is through the Lev LeAchim organization, and the aim 
is to use the children to bring the whole family back to a re- 
ligious way of life. 

The Compulsory Education Law in Israel prohibits 
the state from recognizing institutions which do not teach 
the foundation curriculum, including basic general studies 
preparing students for life and work in a modern country. 
For the first 50 years of the state’s existence, this law was 
not applied, and a large number of haredi institutions, in 
particular boys’ schools, offered almost no general studies. 
Following a petition submitted to the High Court of Justice 
in 1999 by MK Yosef Paritsky of Shinui, the court instructed 
the Ministry of Education to implement the law. The mi- 
nistry began a process of gradual implementation of the 
curriculum, arousing considerable resistance in the haredi 
public. 

Since the 1980s, education in Israel has been character- 
ized by an accelerated process of privatization and a move 
by the elite from state schools to exclusive schools. Whereas 
among the secular public this has resulted in the opening of 
experimental and democratic schools, among the national 
religious public the result has been the establishment of a 
Torah-based education system, where there is far greater 
emphasis on keeping the religious precepts than in state reli- 
gious schools. At the same time, private schools have opened 
for the moderate religious public, some of which also include 
secular students. 
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Yeshivot. Some of the graduates of talmud torah schools and 
haredi schools for boys continue to junior high school or 
equivalent institutions, and some go straight to yeshivah keta- 
nah, which is the haredi equivalent of high school. Graduates 
of yeshivah ketanah go on to yeshivah gedolah at the equivalent 
of army age and, after marriage, study in a kolel. 

Lessons at haredi yeshivot focus on the Talmud and its 
interpretations, and also include subjects such as Pentateuch 
and Ethics, but do not include general studies. The haredi cur- 
riculum does not train students for any occupation outside 
the realm of religion. In the 1990s there began to be institutes 
offering professional and academic training to yeshivah and 
kolel graduates, in fields such as computers, the law and so- 
cial work. 

The national religious yeshivah study track usually in- 
cludes a yeshivah high school combining religious and secular 
studies and preparing students for matriculation and hesder 
yeshivah. The hesder yeshivah track lasts five years, three and 
a half years in yeshiva and a year and a half in the army. In 
2000, the Ministry of Religious Affairs supported some 5,000 
hesder yeshivah students - a thousand students in each year. 
In other words, unlike haredi youth who, almost without ex- 
ception, attend yeshivah gedolah, only a small percentage of 
national religious youth go on to hesder yeshivah. 

In the 1990s, a new track was developed for national re- 
ligious youth in which graduates of religious or yeshivah high 
schools study for a year in a pre-army mekhinah (preparatory 
course) and then go on to full military service. The mekhinah 
is intended to meet two main challenges: the desire of many 
national religious young men to serve a full three years rather 
than the shortened hesder service, and strengthening the stu- 
dents’ faith and reducing the number who turn away from 
religion in the army. 


Returning to the Religious Fold. During the 1940s and 1950s, 
the demographic movement between the haredi and secular 
public was almost exclusively towards the secular. But as of 
the 1970s the direction has been reversed. Among the reasons 
for the wave of people returning to religion are the worldwide 
trend, the moral crisis in Israeli society following the 1973 
Yom Kippur War, the failure of secular education, and more. 
An entire network of organizations has been set up in haredi 
society to bring people back to the fold and absorb them on 
their return. These include the Arakhim organization, focus- 
ing mainly on seminars to bring people back to religion, and 
the Or ha-Hayyim institutes, which operate yeshivot for the 
newly religious and schools for their children. 

A distinction is usually drawn between two types of re- 
turn to religion. One is the move from a completely secular 
life, such as on a kibbutz, to an extreme haredi lifestyle. This 
is usually associated with the Ashkenazi public. The other in- 
volves the traditional public drawing closer to religion and 
becoming more religious. This is usually associated with the 
Mizrahi sector and apparently accounts for the majority of 
the newly religious. 
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During the 1990s, the Ministry of Religious Affairs fi- 
nanced the studies of 43,000 people in institutes aimed at 
those returning to religious observance - 27,000 men and 
16,000 women. According to a survey carried out by the Dahaf 
Institute for Yedioth Aharonoth, 7% of the adult Jewish popu- 
lation, more than 200,000 people, have returned to religion. 
Whereas in the beginning lectures and seminars were the main 
means of bringing people back, in the 1990s the haredi pirate 
radio stations and religious schools for secular children also 
served this purpose. 


The Ministry of Religious Affairs. The 1990s were marked by 
control over the religious establishment moving from the NRP 
to the increasingly strong religious party Shas. Between 1990 
and the end of 2003 the ministry was headed by no fewer 
than 13 ministers, an average of one minister a year. This 
power struggle was symbolized more than anything by the 
period between 1996 and 1999, when it was agreed that both 
parties would have deputy ministers in the Ministry of Reli- 
gious Affairs. The position of minister was rotated annually 
between the parties. During the 1990s the ministry’s budget 
was one and a half billion shekels a year. Although this is a 
small budget in terms of a government ministry, this minis- 
try had considerable power because it controlled the transfer 
of thousands of allocations to religious organizations every 
year, as well as many religious positions - religious judges, 
rabbis, and so forth. 

In the 1980s and 1990s the Ministry of Religious Affairs 
became a symbol of corruption to the Israeli public. A series 
of reports by the state comptroller revealed large-scale ficti- 
tious reporting and fraudulent expenses. The report submitted 
by State Comptroller Miriam Ben Porat in 1995 on allocations 
in the Ministry of Religious Affairs states that: “The picture 
emerging from this report is very serious, as if ethical values 
and fundamental principles of truth and integrity have ceased 
to exist. The ministry has failed in its role of responsibility for 
allocating public funds.” 

Demands to dismantle the ministry were brought up 
again and again. This move was also supported by haredi fig- 
ures, such as MK Moshe Gafni, who felt that the ministry in 
its then current form was a cause of blasphemy. At the end of 
2003 it was dismantled. The majority of its budget, including 
the yeshivah budgets, was transferred to the Ministry of Ed- 
ucation and Culture. Religious services, including the Chief 
Rabbinate and the religious councils, kashrut, and burial ser- 
vices, were placed in the hands of the Prime Minister’s Office. 
As a result, strong criticism was voiced over the fact that the 
Likud was introducing dozens of political appointees into the 
religious services. In 2005 religious services in the Prime Min- 
ister’s Office became the responsibility of a national authority 
for religious services. 


The Chief Rabbinate. At the end of the 20" century and the 
beginning of the 21%, Israel’s Chief Rabbinate lost much of its 
status and spiritual authority. The haredi public took advantage 
of its political strength to take control of the Chief Rabbinate. 
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The chief rabbis are usually people supported by the haredim, 
despite the fact that the haredim do not obey the Chief Rab- 
binate. These are rabbis who, even in the view of the haredim, 
are not among the first ranks of leadership. The waning of 
the Chief Rabbinate was symbolized by the abandonment of 
its home in the Heikhal Shelomo Synagogue in the center of 
Jerusalem in 1997, and the move to simple offices in the in- 
creasingly haredi Romema neighborhood. Heikhal Shelomo 
was considered a symbol of the state rabbinate and an alter- 
native it to the haredi rabbinate. 

The last two chief rabbis to be perceived as major rabbis 
in the religious community and as having an influence be- 
yond this community were rabbis Shlomo Goren and Ova- 
diah Yosef, who served from 1972 to 1983. Goren was chief 
rabbi of the 1pF for many years, and was strongly identified 
with the army and Israel's wars. Yosef was considered to be the 
unquestioned spiritual leader of the religious and traditional 
Sephardi public. The period of their tenure was characterized 
by numerous squabbles and infighting. In 1983 the two were 
forced out of office against their will and the status of the Chief 
Rabbinate began to decline. Not merely did the supporters of 
Rabbi Yosef continue to call him Rishon le-Zion, the title of 
the Sephardi chief rabbi, but he continued to be considered 
the most important Sephardi rabbi, undermining the status 
of all those who came after him. 

Goren and Yosef were replaced by rabbis Avraham *Sha- 
pira and Mordecai *Eliyahu. The two were seen as the spiri- 
tual leaders of the national religious public, considered to be 
the hard core of supporters of the Chief Rabbinate. At the 
same time, they had very limited influence beyond this group. 
During their tenure the rabbinate moved towards the politi- 
cal right wing. 

In 1993 rabbis Israel *Lau and Eliyahu *Bakshi Doron 
were elected with the support of rabbis from Shas and Ya- 
hadut ha-Torah (uTJ), and were seen as subordinate to them. 
Rabbi Lau was outstanding in the field of public relations, and 
was very popular among the secular public. Bakshi Doron 
solved a number of difficult halakhic issues, including reduc- 
ing toa minimum the list of people prohibited from marrying. 
In 2003 rabbis Shlomo Amar, also a disciple of Rabbi Yosef, 
and Yona Metzger were elected to the position. Metzger had 
previously been a neighborhood rabbi, and there were com- 
plaints that he did not have sufficient experience for the po- 
sition. 

Chief rabbis are elected for a period of 10 years. They 
serve in rotation as president of the Chief Rabbinate Coun- 
cil and president of the High Rabbinical Court. The religious 
establishment is the last state body in Israel to retain an eth- 
nic structure. There are two chief rabbis, Ashkenazi and Se- 
phardi, and the same is true in a number of towns. The elec- 
tion of dayyanim (religious judges) to the High Rabbinical 
Court also unofficially preserves the ethnic balance. Propos- 
als to elect a single chief rabbi have not been accepted. But in 
2000 Minister of Religious Affairs Yossi *Beilin introduced 
regulations severely limiting the possibility of electing two 
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rabbis in the same town. As a result, today there is only one 
chief rabbi of Tel Aviv. 


Religious Councils. Religious services in Israel's towns and lo- 
cal councils are provided by 133 religious councils, 21 of them 
regional religious councils. In 2001, they received a budget of 
NIs 137 million from the Ministry of Religious Affairs. Among 
other things, the councils provide marriage registration ser- 
vices, kashrut supervisors, mikvaot, neighborhood rabbis, 
eruvim, etc. Proposals to reform religious services have been 
discussed again and again, with the aim of simplifying elec- 
tions and funding and reducing political influence, but as of 
the end of 2005 this had not been implemented. 

Since the 1990s the religious councils have been in a 
state of severe crisis, for a number of reasons. The method of 
funding the religious councils is very complex, with the gov- 
ernment funding 40% and the local council providing 60% 
of their budget. The severe budgetary crisis in the local au- 
thorities meant that many of them did not transfer funds to 
the religious councils, which were then unable to pay salaries 
and pensions. The religious prohibition against striking reli- 
gious services such as mikvaot and burial made it very hard 
for employees of the religious councils to protest effectively. 
The image of the councils as corrupt and hostile to the secu- 
lar public also made it very difficult for them to enlist pub- 
lic support. 

Another central factor in the crisis in the religious ser- 
vices was the very complex method of appointing members 
of the religious councils. This method gives representation 
on the councils to the minister of religious affairs (45%), the 
local authorities (45%), and the town rabbis (10%), and re- 
quires consultation between the three bodies and a recipro- 
cal right of veto. Differences of opinion are passed on for de- 
cision by a committee of ministers. As a result, the religious 
councils are not reconvened on time, sometimes being de- 
layed by many years. 

The main issue regarding the composition of the religious 
councils involves political power struggles. Until 1992 the NRP 
(National Religious Party) controlled the Ministry of Reli- 
gious Affairs and had sole control over the religious councils. 
With the rise to power of Shas, which also took control of the 
Ministry of Religious Affairs, there began to be serious power 
struggles between the two parties, which were frequently re- 
ferred to the High Court of Justice for decision. 

In 1987 the High Court of Justice instructed that Leah 
Shakdiel be appointed to the religious council of Yeruham, 
and ruled that there should be no discrimination regard- 
ing the appointment of women to the religious councils. De- 
spite the objections of the religious establishment to this rul- 
ing, it came to terms with it, among other things because for 
the most part the women elected to serve on the councils 
are religious or traditional and obey the rulings of the rab- 
bis. 

During the 1990s the High Court of Justice ruled a num- 
ber of times that Reform and Conservative Jews should be al- 
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lowed to be appointed to the religious councils. To prevent the 
entry of Reform and Conservative Jews to the religious coun- 
cils of large cities, in some places these councils were not con- 
vened for a number of terms. 


Religion and State. During the 1980s and 1990s consensus in 
Israeli society was on the wane, including the sphere of re- 
ligion and state. The political upset of 1977 that brought the 
Likud to power also considerably increased the influence of 
the religious parties and increased ties between religion and 
state and the funds transferred by the State for religious edu- 
cation, religious services, and religious job slots. Those who 
support this state of affairs see it as an expression of the Jew- 
ish character of the state, while those who object claim that 
the result is religious coercion and corruption. The fact that 
religion is identified with infighting, coercion, and corrup- 
tion has seriously damaged the image of the religious estab- 
lishment and increased tensions between the religious and 
secular populations. 

Religious budgets have become a central issue in coali- 
tion negotiations and the negotiations over the state budget. 

Thus, for example, between 1996 and 1999 (during the 
government of Binyamin Netanyahu, when the religious par- 
ties were a central component of the coalition) the budget for 
yeshivot in the Ministry of Religious Affairs increased from 
NIS 691 million to N1s 878 million, an increase of 27%. The 
budget for the Maayan ha-Hinukh ha-Torani schools of the 
Sephardi haredi party Shas increased during the 1990s by over 
100%, from NIS 12.5 million in 1990 to NISs 137.5 million in 1999, 
an indication of the growth of this school system and the in- 
creasing power of Shas. 

Among the struggles that took place at this time with re- 
gard to the authority of the religious establishment and pub- 
lic religious adherence were the following: the demand for 
civil marriage, the fight over non-Orthodox conversion, pas- 
sage of the law prohibiting the public display of hamez dur- 
ing Passover, the demand that the Chief Rabbinate not take 
into consideration Sabbath observance and modesty when 
giving kashrut certification, etc. The Supreme Court played a 
central role in these religious struggles, usually ruling in fa- 
vor of increased freedom from religion and religious equal- 
ity, and acquiring the reputation of an anti-religious entity. 
Among the court's rulings provoking considerable resistance 
among the religious and haredi public were: permitting the 
import of non-kosher meat to Israel, recognizing the com- 
mon-law rights of same-sex couples, recognizing Reform and 
Conservative conversion carried out abroad, etc. This conflict 
reached a climax when a quarter of a million haredi and reli- 
gious demonstrators held a prayer rally against the Supreme 
Court at the entrance to Jerusalem. 

Since the 1970s there has also been a radicalization in 
the lifestyle of both sides, religious and secular. The secular 
lifestyle has become more free, as seen, among other things, 
in provocative billboard advertisements, entertainment and 
shopping on Friday nights, the opening of many non-kosher 
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restaurants, etc. The lifestyle of the haredim and part of the 
national religious community has been characterized by the 
establishment of separate settlements and neighborhoods, 
and the increasing number of prohibitions in spheres such as 
women’s clothing, kashrut, and the use of electronic devices. 
A national haredi group has emerged among the national re- 
ligious public characterized by zealous observance of reli- 
gious law. The shared life of secular and haredi has become 
almost impossible. 


‘The Wave of Immigration. The wave of immigration from the 
former Soviet Union during the 1990s, bringing more than a 
million immigrants under the Law of Return, created a new 
phenomenon in Israel. Among the immigrants were 300,000 
Russians who were not Jewish. These immigrants, including 
the non-Jews, were absorbed into Jewish society and created, 
for the first time in Israel, a significant phenomenon of as- 
similation and marriage between Jews and non-Jews. Many 
people, including Prime Minister Ariel Sharon, aimed for mass 
conversion of the non-Jewish immigrants, but the Orthodox 
establishment placed obstacles in the way of conversion, by 
requiring converts to live a religious lifestyle. The result was a 
relatively limited rate of conversion of fewer than a thousand 
immigrants from the Fsu each year. A particularly thorny is- 
sue is created by the fact that the only recognized form of mar- 
riage in Israel is religious. As a result, the 300,000 non-Jew- 
ish immigrants are not able to realize their right to marry in 
Israel and have to go abroad for this purpose. Another trend 
brought by the immigrants is the opening of dozens of non- 
kosher food stores in all neighborhoods where there are a 
large number of immigrants, selling pork and ham. In addi- 
tion, there is a chain of luxury supermarkets by the name of 
Tiv Taam that remains open on the Sabbath and also attracts 
secular non-immigrants. 


Reform and Conservative congregations. A phrase that is con- 
sidered characteristic of the attitude of non-religious Israelis 
to the progressive streams of Judaism is: “The synagogue I 
don’t attend is Orthodox.” During the 1990s and early 2000s 
the Reform and Conservative streams made a few significant 
achievements, but they were unable to change the overall pic- 
ture. Only a few thousand people belong to the congregations 
of each of these movements, representing a very small per- 
centage of the membership of Jewish religious congregations 
in Israel. In 2005 the Reform movement had 26 congregations 
in Israel and the Conservative movement had 42. 

Where they have had greater success is the increasing 
trend among the secular population to turn to Reform and 
Conservative rabbis for their religious ceremonies, weddings, 
bar mitzvahs, and circumcision. Particularly noteworthy in 
this field is the Beit Daniel congregation led by Rabbi Meir 
Ezri which, in many respects, has become the religious insti- 
tution serving the north Tel Aviv elite. In the 1990s the phe- 
nomenon of women serving as rabbis also reached Israel. This 
is still limited to a few individuals, and even the debate over 
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what they should be called in Hebrew - rava, rabbi, or rabba- 
nit — has not yet been settled. 

The Reform movement has been very visible in the le- 
gal and public battles undertaken by its lobby, the Center for 
Jewish Pluralism, led for many years by rabbi and attorney 
Uri Regev. Among other things, petitions submitted by the 
movement to the High Court of Justice forced the Ministry 
of Religious Affairs to fund Reform and Conservative reli- 
gious institutions. 


Conversion. The most important battle waged by the Reform 
and Conservative movements is the one known as “who is 
a Jew?” In practice, the question is who is a rabbi or who is 
qualified to carry out conversion, and whether Reform and 
Conservative rabbis may do so. 

This question is of the greatest importance, because Juda- 
ism is the only criterion by which someone who is not a fam- 
ily member of an Israeli can obtain citizenship. As a result, 
conversion courts hold the keys to citizenship in the Jewish 
state. The Reform and Conservative streams that make up the 
majority of United States Jewry see the obstacles that Israel 
places in the path of recognition of their converts as a kind of 
statement that their rabbis are second-class rabbis. 

The battle over the issue of conversion is being carried 
out in a way that is very characteristic of the religious struggles 
in Israel, with the Reform and Conservative movements trying 
to make use of the High Court of Justice, while the Orthodox 
movements rely on their political power in the Knesset. These 
battles have two practical aspects. One is registration as a Jew 
in the Ministry of the Interior —- in the population registry 
and in identity cards. This is largely a symbolic matter and is 
of particular importance to converts who are in any case en- 
titled to Israeli citizenship (for example, those with a Jewish 
spouse or Jewish father) and are interested in symbolic rec- 
ognition of their Jewishness. In order to sidestep the issue of 
registration, in 2002, then-Minister of the Interior Eli Yishai 
of Shas decided to cancel the section denoting nationality in 
the identity card. 

The more significant question is recognition of Reform 
and Conservative converts under the Law of Return, for re- 
ceiving Israeli citizenship and the broad economic assistance 
given to new immigrants. In 1989 the High Court of Justice 
ruled that the state must recognize every conversion carried 
out in a recognized Jewish community in the Diaspora - Or- 
thodox, Reform or Conservative - and give converts rights 
under the Law of Return. At the same time, the legal battle 
over the fate of Reform and Conservative converts converted 
in Israel is still underway. The fight over “who is a Jew?” 
reached its peak in 1997, when the religious parties tried to 
amend the law so as to ensure an Orthodox monopoly over 
conversion in Israel, and a serious split arose between the gov- 
ernment and leaders of the Reform and Conservative move- 
ment in the United States. Following this crisis, a committee 
was set up to examine the subject of conversion, under the 
leadership of attorney Yaakov Neeman. Due to its inability 
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to reach agreement, the committee’s recommendations were 
never signed. Nonetheless, the government decided to imple- 
ment some of them. A joint conversion institute was set up 
for all three streams of Judaism, with graduates undergoing 
Orthodox conversion. 


Marriage. Israeli law does not recognize non-Orthodox mar- 
riage and divorce for Jews. However, at the beginning of the 
1960s the Supreme Court ruled that, under the international 
charters signed by Israel, and in accordance with population 
registration laws, the Ministry of the Interior was obliged to 
register Israelis married in an official ceremony outside Israel 
as married. In this way the concepts of “Cyprus marriage” and 
“Paraguayan marriage” came into being. Paraguayan mar- 
riages were performed for many years by mail. This option 
has been blocked, but even today it is possible to marry with 
only one of the partners being present. This offers a solution 
for couples where one partner is unable to leave the country 
(for example, for fear that a foreign partner will not be permit- 
ted to return). The problem of the absence of civil marriage 
in Israel was considerably exacerbated in the 1990s, with the 
arrival of some 300,000 immigrants from the former Soviet 
Union who are defined in Israel as having no religion and are 
therefore unable to marry in Israel. Some of them return to 
their country of origin in order to get married. The number 
of Jewish couples marrying in Israel in 1970 was 24,000, and 
the same number married in 1990. This shows a decrease in 
the number of couples getting married, an increase in the 
age of marriage, and a decreasing willingness to be married 
by the Orthodox rabbinate. According to the website of the 
New Family organization, a few thousand Israeli couples get 
married abroad each year, some because they cannot get mar- 
ried in Israel and others because they do not want a religious 
marriage ceremony. It is hard to obtain more precise data, 
among other things because many of the couples that marry 
abroad are never registered in Israel. Many couples prefer to 
live together in a common-law relationship without marry- 
ing at all. 


Divorce and the Rabbinical Courts. Even couples married in a 
civil marriage service are required by Israeli law to divorce in 
the rabbinical court. In 2004, 9,650 Jewish couples divorced 
in Israel. In 2005 the court system included 12 regional courts 
and the High Rabbinical Court of Appeals. The position of 
dayyan (religious judge) is considered highly desirable in 
the rabbinic world, because of the high salary, linked to that 
of regular judges, and because of the considerable prestige. 
Dayyanim are elected by the Committee for the Election of 
Dayyanim, in which political entities, especially the religious 
parties, have great influence. 

The rabbinical court system is headed by the president of 
the High Rabbinical Court and the director of the rabbinical 
courts. The presidency, which is held by one of the chief rab- 
bis, changes hands every five years. The fact that some chief 
rabbis have very little experience as dayyanim and nonetheless 
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are automatically appointed as president of the High Rabbini- 
cal Court has aroused criticism. At the beginning of 2004, as 
part of the dismantling of the Ministry of Religious Affairs, the 
rabbinical courts were placed under the control of the Min- 
istry of Justice, which thus became the ministry responsible 
for all the courts in Israel. 

The status of the rabbinical court system began to be con- 
siderably eroded as of the 1980s. Serious claims were raised 
against the rabbinical courts, among other things due to the 
fact that the majority of dayyanim are haredim and are not 
familiar with the secular lifestyle, which includes sexual rela- 
tions before marriage and extramarital relationships. It was 
also claimed that there was discrimination against women, 
with unsatisfactory solutions for *agunot (“chained” women) 
and women refused a get (religious divorce), many delays 
and absenteeism on the part of the dayyanim, limited work- 
ing hours, etc. In 1995 the Knesset passed a law enabling the 
religious courts to impose sanctions on husbands refusing to 
give their wives a get, including imprisonment, preventing 
them from leaving the country, and taking away their driv- 
ing license. 

The establishment of the Family Courts in 1995 made it 
possible for a large portion of the public to negotiate almost 
the entire divorce process in an alternative system, coming to 
the rabbinical courts with a signed agreement. In a letter sent 
by the director of the rabbinical courts, Rabbi Eliyahu Ben 
Dahan, to the dayyanim in 1998 he warned that “the public 
is voting against us with its feet” Ben Dahan ended his letter 
with an appeal to the dayyanim to search their souls and im- 
prove their service, because “if we do not come to our senses 
soon, the day is not far off when we will find ourselves doing 
nothing more than arranging divorce papers.” 

However, while the secular public is seeking out alter- 
natives to the rabbinical courts, opposition to them actually 
developed among the religious public. Religious women’s or- 
ganizations began to lead the fight with regard to agunot, as 
well as the demand to improve the attitude of the dayyanim 
towards women and towards the rabbinic pleaders represent- 
ing them. 


Burial. Until the beginning of the 1990s, the Hevra Kaddisha 
burial societies had an absolute monopoly over Jewish burial 
in Israel. The most significant entity in this field was the Tel 
Aviv Hevra Kaddisha, which had a monopoly throughout al- 
most the entire Dan region, in which almost half of Israel's 
Jewish residents live. Serious claims were made against this 
burial society regarding the payment of huge salaries and very 
high pensions. The society underwent a series of crises, the 
management was changed several times, and salaries were 
drastically cut. Jerusalem, on the other hand, suffers from a 
surfeit of ethnic burial societies. According to the data of the 
Ministry of Religious Affairs, in 2001 there were 600 burial 
societies operating in Israel. 

Under Israeli law, burial is free and the burial societies 
are funded by the National Insurance Institute. However, the 
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law permits the burial societies to charge a fee for the purchase 
of burial plots during a person’s lifetime, for reserving a plot 
alongside a spouse, for purchasing a plot in a closed cemetery 
(in which only a few plots remain), and in other cases. During 
the 1980s and 1990s there was considerable criticism over the 
high prices charged by the burial societies for the purchase of 
plots, often as much as NIs 20,000, and in exceptional cases 
even NIS 50,000. In July 2001 the Knesset passed a law setting 
the maximum price for purchasing burial plots in different ar- 
eas, ranging from NIS 2,000 to NIS 11,000. 

At the end of the 1980s a movement for secular burial 
got underway, in the form of associations called “Menuhah 
Nekhonah.’ Outwardly, the religious establishment did not 
object to these initiatives, and it was even argued that it was 
preferable for observant Jews that secular Jews not be buried 
alongside them. In practice, the religious establishment en- 
gaged in foot dragging, and the only association to succeed in 
starting burial services by 2005 was Menuhah Nekhonah Beer- 
sheba. Secular people wishing to hold non-religious burial 
services are forced to turn to the kibbutzim that have opened 
commercial cemeteries. 

A serious problem arose in the mid-1990s following the 
wave of immigration from the former Soviet Union, when no 
place was found to bury people without a religion and some 
bodies lay in the morgues for many days. The problem was 
eventually solved by the allocation of separate plots in Jewish 
cemeteries for people without a religion, and by burying some 
of the non-Jewish immigrants in kibbutz cemeteries. 

The Jewish method of burial in the earth is very waste- 
ful of space, only allowing for 250 graves per dunam (a quar- 
ter acre). In the 1990s the burial societies began making use 
of a number of methods for high-density burial, in order to 
save on land use: multi-level burial (Rama burial) with bodies 
buried in the earth on each level; burial in niches (Sanhedrin 
burial) in which the graves are in the walls; and so on. The 
cost of these burial structures is very high, three times higher 
than open burial. In 2005 a crematorium began operating in 
Israel for the first time. On the face of it, there was no legal 
reason why crematoria did not operate in Israel prior to this. 
It is reasonable to assume that the main obstacle was the fact 
that the concept of the crematorium is linked in the Israeli 
consciousness to the Holocaust. 

[Shahar Ilan (2"¢ ed.)] 


Christians 

TO 1970. In 1970, over 105,000 Christians, representing al- 
most all the principal branches of Christendom, lived un- 
der Israeli rule, mainly in Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Ramallah, 
Nazareth and Galilee, Haifa, and Jaffa. Most of them were 
town-dwellers and over 80% spoke Arabic. Juridically, most 
belonged to religious communities enjoying a large measure 
of autonomy in matters of personal status and led by patri- 
archs, who were both their high priests and ethnarchs. The 
“Community” is the ancient framework of the religious mi- 
norities in the Muslim world, but its roots go back to pre-Is- 
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lamic times. The Ottoman government officially recognized 
a definite number of them, the so-called millets. This system 
was maintained by the British Mandatory power between 1918 
and 1948 and still persists in Israel. In a schedule added in 
1939 to the Palestine Order-in-Council of 1922, the religious 
communities are listed as follows: the Eastern (Orthodox), 
the Latin (Catholic), the Gregorian Armenian, the Armenian 
(Catholic), the Syrian (Catholic), the Chaldean (Uniate), the 
Greek (Catholic) Melkite, the Maronite, and the Syrian Or- 
thodox. Neither the Copts and Ethiopians, nor the Anglicans 
and other Reformed Churches are mentioned in this list. The 
Church of England and the Evangelical Lutheran Church were 
subsequently granted official status by the government of Jor- 
dan, however, and the Evangelical Episcopal Church was rec- 
ognized by the government of Israel in 1970. 

Each community, as a rule, is headed by a patriarch as- 
sisted by a synod. The clergy (sometimes with the assistance 
of lay assessors) constitute the ecclesiastical courts of first in- 
stance; the synods form ecclesiastical courts of appeal. These 
courts have jurisdiction in certain matters of personal sta- 
tus, such as marriage, divorce, alimony, and confirmation of 
wills. In other matters of personal status, such as legitima- 
tion and adoption, guardianship, maintenance, and succes- 
sion, their jurisdiction is conditional upon the consent of the 
interested parties. 

The Christian religious communities have their head- 
quarters in Jerusalem, where the most venerated Christian 
sanctuary is the Church of the Holy Sepulcher. Equally sa- 
cred to all Christian communities, it is controlled in practice 
largely by the Greek Orthodox, Latin, and Armenian patri- 
archates. The Syrians and the Copts have small chapels within 
its precincts, while the Ethiopians and Anglicans have the 
use of chapels in its immediate neighborhood. This situation 
is the “provisional” result of centuries of struggle among the 
various churches over the *holy places. Since the question of 
the holy places has never been solved, the position has been 
left, by agreement, in status quo ante. Other holy places are 
to be found in Nazareth and Bethlehem, and on the shores of 
the Sea of Galilee. 


THE (GREEK) ORTHODOX. The most ancient ecclesiastical 
body in the Holy Land is the (Greek) Orthodox patriarchate 
of Jerusalem, which is probably the closest successor to the 
original Judeo-Christian community of St. James. A gentile, 
Greek-speaking, Christian community emerged in the city, 
then called Aelia Capitolina, before the middle of the second 
century, and gained importance in the days of Constantine 
(after the discovery of the holy places). In 451 Bishop Juve- 
nal received the rank of patriarch. The Church of Jerusalem 
prospered in Byzantine times, decayed under the Arabs, was 
superseded by a Latin patriarchate during the Crusades, lan- 
guished in the later Middle Ages, and recovered some strength 
under the Turks. At the beginning of the present century, 
however, it numbered a mere few thousand, fighting for the 
preservation of Orthodoxy in the Holy Land. In 1969 there 
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were some 37,000 Orthodox in Israel and the Israel-con- 
trolled territories. 

The head of the church is the patriarch, who is assisted 
by a holy synod of 14 to 18 members. He is also supported by 
the Brotherhood of the Holy Sepulcher, made up of a hun- 
dred monks, almost all of Hellenic origin, which is the domi- 
nant factor in the life of the church, and from whose ranks 
patriarchs, bishops, archimandrites, and other office-bearers 
are elected. The Orthodox Church of Jerusalem is therefore 
an Arabic-speaking community led by an almost exclusively 
Greek-speaking hierarchy. The lower, married, clergy are Ar- 
abic-speaking. The Brotherhood enjoys important rights in 
the chief holy places, and is the sole owner of some. The pa- 
triarchate possesses 45 historic monasteries (some dating back 
to early Byzantine times) and numerous churches. The seat 
of the patriarch and the headquarters of the Brotherhood is 
the Convent of St. Constantine and St. Helena in Jerusalem, 
which also houses a library containing thousands of manu- 
scripts, some going back to the tenth century. 

The Orthodox patriarchate of Jerusalem is the only auto- 
cephalous church in the country, all others being dependent 
in various degrees upon supreme hierarchs residing abroad, 
for example in Rome, Etchmiadzin (Soviet Armenia), Da- 
mascus, and Beirut. In Sinai there is a further autonomous 
(though not autocephalous) Orthodox church: founded in 
the third century as a missionary outpost, it is today a tiny 
monastic community, headed by an abbot with the title of 
archbishop. In 527 Justinian built a fortified monastery there, 
and in 566 a church in memory of his wife Theodora. In the 
ninth century, the monastery received the name of St. Cath- 
erine. It houses a famous library which includes numerous 
priceless manuscripts. 

Jerusalem is also the seat of two Russian Orthodox mis- 
sions. One of them represents the Moscow patriarchate; the 
other, the Russian Church Abroad. Both claim to be the le- 
gitimate successors of the ecclesiastic mission established by 
the Russian Government in the 19" century. The Moscow 
mission is in possession of the cathedral in Jerusalem and of 
a few churches in Jaffa, Haifa, Nazareth, and Tiberias, while 
the other is in charge of eight establishments, including the 
Church of St. Magdalene in Gethsemane. The mission of the 
Church Abroad, being out of communion with the patriarch 
of Moscow, is not recognized by the Orthodox patriarch of 
Jerusalem. A representative of the Romanian patriarch is in 
charge of a church and a tiny community in Jerusalem. 


THE NON-CHALCEDONIANS. These are the Churches which 
recognize only the dogmas defined by the first three ecumeni- 
cal councils. 


The Armenians. This group had 72 monasteries in the Holy 
Land in the seventh century, and its numbers increased con- 
siderably under the Arabs and crusaders. As a result, much of 
Mount Zion became the property of the Armenian Church as 
early as the tenth century, and many splendid buildings were 
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built there, e.g., the Church of St. Thoros. They prospered dur- 
ing the existence of the Armenian Kingdom of Cilicia, when 
they enjoyed the support of Armenian kings and princes and 
received numerous pilgrims. In 1311 (or perhaps 1281) their 
bishop was raised to the rank of patriarch. In later times they 
fared less well, losing all but six of their 72 monasteries, but 
they managed to maintain - against the Greek Orthodox - 
what they considered their rights in the main holy places. In 
Mandatory times (1918-48) they formed a prosperous com- 
munity of some 5,000 souls, with their own churches, schools, 
and cultural institutions. Many have emigrated (to Soviet Ar- 
menia and elsewhere), and today they number over 2,500 in 
Israel-controlled territories. 

The Armenian patriarchate is organized as the Monastic 
Brotherhood of St. James, composed of nine bishops, 32 ar- 
chimandrites, and 70 monks. Only 36 serve in Israel; the re- 
mainder minister abroad. The head of the brotherhood is the 
patriarch, the leader of the church, president of all its assem- 
blies, and governor of church property, who also represents 
his community before the state. He is assisted by a holy synod, 
which derives its authority from the general assembly of the 
brotherhood. Supreme in Jerusalem, the patriarch is, however, 
to some extent dependent on the Katholikés of all the Arme- 
nians in Etchmiadzin (Soviet Armenia). The patriarchate of 
Jerusalem is of great significance to the entire Armenian na- 
tion, on account of the holy places and the religious and cul- 
tural institutions of which it is in charge. The Armenian patri- 
arch enjoys a position similar to those of the Greek Orthodox 
and Latin patriarchs, with whom he shares the basilicas of the 
Holy Sepulcher in Jerusalem and of the Nativity in Bethlehem. 
He also holds in common with the Orthodox the Tomb of the 
Virgin on the outskirts of Jerusalem. The seat of the patriarch- 
ate ison Mount Zion, where the convent, the Cathedral of St. 
James with its historic treasures, the seminary, and the schools 
are situated. The library contains some 4,000 manuscripts, 
mostly of the Cilician period, including the oldest gospel in 
erkataguir characters, probably of the eighth century. 


The Syrian Orthodox and Copts. The Syrians have had a 
bishop in Jerusalem since 1140, the Copts since 1236. The 
Syrian Orthodox (also called the Jacobites), numbering about 
2,000 in what was formerly the whole of Jordan, are headed 
by an archbishop residing in the monastery of St. Mark. On 
Christmas, the Syrians and Copts celebrate at the Armenian 
altars in the Church of the Nativity. On other solemn occa- 
sions they officiate in their own tiny chapels in the Church of 
the Holy Sepulcher. 


The Ethiopians. Although they owned a considerable number 
of chapels and altars in various holy places from the Middle 
Ages until the first part of the 16 century, the Ethiopians are 
today confined to the Deir al-Sultan on the roof of the subter- 
ranean chapel of St. Helena (in the Church of the Holy Sep- 
ulcher), a beautiful church and monastery (Debre Gennet) in 
western Jerusalem, and a chapel near the Jordan River. 
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THE CATHOLICS. The Catholic Church is represented in 
Israel by Latins and Uniates (Melkites, Maronites, Chaldeans, 
Syrian Catholics, and Armenian Catholics). Each community 
belongs to an independent jurisdiction, but all depend, sever- 
ally, upon the Sacred Congregation of the Oriental Churches 
in Rome. 


The Latins. The Latins number more than 24,000 Europe- 
ans, Arabs, and others. They are headed by a patriarch, un- 
der whose jurisdiction are those Latins living in Transjordan 
and Cyprus. The Latin patriarchate of Jerusalem, which was 
founded by the crusaders in 1099, ceased to exist in 1291 but 
was reestablished in 1847/48. The patriarch is assisted by a co- 
adjutor, two auxiliary bishops and a chapter of canons. Sev- 
enty diocesan clergy are in charge of 47 parishes distributed 
over Israel, Jordan, and Cyprus. A patriarchal seminary was 
founded in 1853. 

Within the Latin community there are more than 40 
religious orders and congregations. These include the Sale- 
sians with their orphanages and trade schools, the Brethren 
(Fréres) with their colleges, the White Fathers and the Fathers 
of Beth Harram with their seminaries, the Trappists with 
their abbey at Latrun; the Benedictines with their abbey of 
the Dormition in Jerusalem, the Dominicans with the Ecole 
Biblique, also in Jerusalem, the Carmelites, with their sanc- 
tuaries on Mt. Carmel, the Assumptionists, with their large 
organized pilgrimages, the Jesuits with their Pontifical Bibli- 
cal Institute, and, most important, the Franciscans. There are 
25 communities of women with more than 12,000 members 
and several hundred houses. These include the Sisters of the 
Rosary (who are of local origin), the Sisters of St. Joseph, the 
Filles de la Charité, the Carmelite Sisters, the Sisters of Zion, 
and the Poor Clares. 

Most of these religious “families” went to the Holy Land 
during the last 120 years, but the Franciscans had arrived cen- 
turies before the other orders. For more than 500 years (since 
1333), their “Custody of the Holy Land” was the sole agency 
in charge of Catholic interests in Palestine and the Near East. 
They endeavored to regain rights of worship and possession 
in the major sanctuaries, rehabilitated abandoned shrines, 
attended to numberless pilgrims, and ministered to the tiny 
“Latin” communities that sprang up around their convents. In 
1848, they surrendered some of their functions and preroga- 
tives, but not the most important, to the restored patriarch- 
ate. With over 400 members drawn from 28 nations, they are 
still the guardians of the most important Catholic sanctuaries. 
While sharing, under the status quo, the Church of the Holy 
Sepulcher and the Grotto of the Nativity with the Orthodox 
and the Armenians, they hold in exclusive possession sacred 
sites in Nazareth, Cana, Capernaum, Tabor (all in Galilee), 
Gethsemane, Bethany, and Bethpage (all near Jerusalem), and 
Mt. Nebo. With worldwide Catholic aid, they have erected 
many churches and chapels, notably the monumental Basil- 
ica of the Annunciation in Nazareth, completed in 1967. Their 
Studium Biblicum is now a section of the theological faculty of 
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the Pontifical University of St. Anthony in Rome. The numer- 
ous religious, cultural, educational, and welfare activities of the 
Latin Church in Israel, Jordan, and Cyprus are supervised by 
the apostolic delegate, representing the Holy See. 


The Uniates (the Oriental churches in communion with Rome). 
The Uniates are represented in Israel by comparatively small 
communities, except for the strong Melkite community. The 
Maronites number about 3,000, for the most part near the 
Lebanese border; the Chaldeans and the Syrian and Arme- 
nian Catholics are a mere handful. Though all Uniate patri- 
archs reside in the Arab countries, their jurisdiction is rec- 
ognized in Israel, where they are represented by patriarchal 
vicars in Jerusalem. None of the Uniate churches has rights 
in the principal Holy Places. 

The Melkites are a most significant community. They are 
26,500 strong: 23,500 in their diocese of Acre and Galilee and 
smaller numbers in Jerusalem and in the Israel-controlled 
territories. Under the guidance of their former archbishop, 
Georges Hakim (from 1967 Patriarch Maximus v of Antioch), 
they made great strides, increasing numerically, building nu- 
merous churches, establishing schools and seminaries, and 
integrating into the country’s economic and social life. Arabic 
of speech, Byzantine of rite, and Catholic in church allegiance, 
they feel that they can play an important role in inter-church, 
and perhaps intercommunal, relations. 


ANGLICANS AND PROTESTANTS. Reformed Christianity 
came to the Holy Land some 150 years ago. One of its aims 
was missionary work among Jews and Muslims, but most of 
its converts came from the (Greek) Orthodox. In 1841 an An- 
glican bishopric was established in Jerusalem in cooperation 
with Prussian Lutherans, the first incumbent being Michael 
Solomon *Alexander, a convert from Judaism. The original 
accord between the English and the Germans broke down in 
1881, and the bishopric was reconstituted in 1887 on a solely 
Anglican basis, the Lutherans carrying on independently. 

Anglicanism prospered, especially in the Mandatory pe- 
riod, but by 1948 most of its English-speaking adherents left 
the country. Today the Evangelical Episcopal Church, some 
3,000 strong, is overwhelmingly Arabic-speaking. The bish- 
opric was raised to archiepiscopal rank in 1957, and the Angli- 
can archbishop in Jerusalem presides over a synod composed 
of the bishops of Egypt and Libya, Sudan, Iran, and Jordan. In 
1970 the church was recognized by the Israel government as a 
separate religious community. The Anglicans have no rights 
in the Church of the Holy Sepulcher, but they enjoy the privi- 
lege of occasionally celebrating in the nearby (Greek) Ortho- 
dox chapel of St. Abraham. The archbishop’s own cathedral 
is the Collegiate Church of St. George in Jerusalem, conse- 
crated in 1898. 

German Lutherans established schools, hospices, and 
hospitals in the Holy Land, the best-known being the Au- 
gusta Victoria Hospice (now a hospital) on Mount Sco- 
pus, the Hospice of the Order of St. John in Jerusalem, the 
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Talitha Kumi School at Bayt Jala near Bethlehem, and the 
German Evangelical Institute for Archaeological Research in 
the Holy Land. Despite setbacks as a result of the two world 
wars, the Lutherans have reestablished themselves. Led by 
a propst, residing in the building of the Church of the Re- 
deemer in the Muristan area of the Old City, they now form 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church numbering about 1,500, 
mostly Arab. 

Non-German Lutheran institutions include the Swedish 
Theological Institute in Jerusalem, the Swedish school and 
hospital in Bethlehem, the Finnish Missionary School in Jeru- 
salem, and the Scandinavian Seamen's Church in Haifa. Re- 
formed Christianity is also represented by a number of minor 
Protestant groups and agencies which, being mostly of foreign 
and recent origin, do not enjoy the status of official communi- 
ties, although of course they have complete freedom of wor- 
ship. These include Presbyterians, Baptists, Pentecostalians, 
the Society of Friends (Quakers), Adventists, and Brethren. 


[Chaim Wardi] 


DEVELOPMENTS AMONG THE CHRISTIAN COMMUNITIES IN 
THE 19708. Despite some emigration, the Christian popula- 
tion of Israel and the administered areas rose from 105,000 in 
1970 to over 120,000 in 1980. The 1970s were marked by mani- 
fold activities and developments in the Christian Churches, es- 
pecially in Jerusalem. In addition, an unprecedented number 
of congresses and colloquies, seminars and study tours were 
conducted in Israel by Christian organizations and groups 
from all over the world, while local ecclesiastics represented 
their Churches in many overseas forums. 

In addition to Christians News from Israel published by 
the Ministry of Religious Affairs, which provides a compre- 
hensive survey of Christian life in Israel, the various commu- 
nities published their own periodicals and bulletins. They in- 
cluded Nea Sion (Greek Orthodox), Sion (Armenian), Terra 
Sancta and Christian Information Centre Bulletin (Franciscan), 
Jerusalem (Latin), Proche-Orient Chrétien (White Fathers), Ar- 
Rabita (Greek Catholic), Aram (Syrian Orthodox), Envangeli- 
sche Gemeinde Jerusalem (Lutheran), Ha- Yahad (Baptist), and 
ucci News (United Christian Council in Israel). The Jerusalem 
Post also published a regular column, Oekomenikos on Chris- 
tian life and developments in the country. 


Holy Places. A number of major holy places, a focal point 
of Christian religious life, were renovated, among them the 
Tomb of Mary at the church in Gethsemane and the Cenacle 
(Room of the Last Supper). Restoration of Christianity’s most 
venerated shrine, the Basilica of the Holy Sepulcher, entered 
its final stage after nearly two decades of intensive work. The 
Greek Orthodox and Armenian Patriarchates of Jerusalem 
and the Franciscan Custody of the Holy Land, the three ma- 
jor communities with rights of property and worship in the 
Basilica, embellished their respective sections and were shar- 
ing equally in the restoration of the foundations and facade, 
the parvis and portals, the Stone of Unction, and the floor and 
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dome of the Rotunda. Despite the traditional sensitivity in in- 
ter-Church relations, the work in the Basilica were carried out 
in a spirit of cooperation, predicated on a strict adherence to 
the precepts of the status quo and, where agreement between 
the communities proved impossible, repairs were financed 
and executed by the Ministry of Religious Affairs, acting as a 
neutral agent. The ministry likewise undertook improvements 
at the room of the Last Supper, contested by the Moslems and 
Franciscans since the sixteenth century, and at Deir el-Sul- 
tan in the Basilica of the Holy Sepulcher complex, the object 
of a century-old conflict between the Coptic and Ethiopian 
Churches. The latter dispute was taken up in 1971 by a Min- 
isterial Committee of the government which sought to move 
the sides towards an agreed solution. The question of owner- 
ship of the holy places and properties of the Russian Orthodox 
Church has been the subject of two lawsuits lodged in Israeli 
courts by the Russian Orthodox Church Outside Russia: one 
contests the control of Russian church property in pre-1967 
Israel by the Moscow Patriarchate’s Russian Orthodox Mis- 
sion; the other seeks to annul a transaction of 1965, by which 
the Government of the Soviet Union sold Russian property, 
mainly real estate in the “Russian Compound” in Jerusalem, 
to the Israel Government. 


Religious Life. The 1970s saw the construction and the refur- 
bishing of tens of churches and monasteries throughout the 
country. The Greek Orthodox Patriarchate renovated many of 
its more than 50 historic monasteries and churches and built 
new shrines in Jericho and Shepherds’ Field, near Bethlehem. 
The Armenian Patriarchate was putting up a magnificent new 
shrine on Mount Zion incorporating archaeological remains 
which were excavated in 1971-72 and span two and a half mil- 
lennia. Among the new Catholic sanctuaries and religious in- 
stitutions were an open-air basilica on the Mount of Olives, 
commemorating the mystery of the Ascension, a Byzantine 
style church being built at Tabgha to enshrine the celebrated 
mosaic pavement and the other remains of the 4""/5" century 
basilica that stood on the traditional site of the multiplica- 
tion of the loaves and fishes, a church in Zababadeh in the 
West Bank, and a retreat house of the Sisters of St. Joseph in 
Abu Ghosh (Kiryat Ye'arim). The Franciscans repaired many 
of the shrines in their charge. The Greek Catholic (Melkite) 
community consecrated new churches in towns and villages in 
Galilee, and restored others in Jerusalem and the West Bank. 
The other Uniate Churches have also been active in this re- 
spect: in Jerusalem, the Maronites readied a renewed center 
and chapel, and the Syrian, Armenian, and Chaldean Catho- 
lics extensively renovated their respective houses of worship. 
There was a new Ethiopian convent in Bethany, and the small 
Church of the Romanian Orthodox Mission in Jerusalem was 
beautified. Also in the capital, the Lutheran Church of the Re- 
deemer and St. Paul’s (Anglican) Church were completely re- 
furbished. The Church of the Latter-Day Saints (Mormons) 
and an ecumenical Christian group each developed a memo- 
rial garden on the Mount of Olives, offering local residents 
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and visitors of all faiths and denominations verdant retreats 
for meditation and private prayer. 

In 1975 the new premises of the 140-year-old Armenian 
theological seminary for the training of priests for the whole 
Armenian Church were opened during the visit to Jerusalem 
of the supreme head of the Armenian Church. Distinguished 
alumni of the seminary, among them the Patriarch of Istan- 
bul and the Primates of Egypt, Europe, Australia and Amer- 
ica, gathered in Jerusalem for a world congress on the con- 
temporary situation and mission of the Armenian Church. 
The school of the Greek Orthodox Patriarchate, which pre- 
pares aspirants to the Brotherhood of the Holy Sepulcher, is 
housed in the renovated Holy Trinity monastery on Mount 
Zion. Catholic clergy were trained at theological academies 
in Jerusalem, Beit Jala, and Cremisan. 

Major organizational changes in the Anglican and Lu- 
theran churches granted a far greater degree of local auton- 
omy than heretofore, and for the first time each was headed 
by an Arab bishop. 

Practical steps were taken towards liturgical renewal. 
The Latin Patriarchate played a central role in the promulga- 
tion of catechisms and translations into Arabic of new litur- 
gical texts. For the first time, the Syrian Orthodox Church 
in Jerusalem published an edition of the eucharistic liturgy 
in which the Syriac text in the ancient Aramaic characters 
is accompanied by an Arabic transcription and translation. 
The Armenian Patriarchate completed the translation of the 
New Testament into modern Western Armenian. The United 
Christian Council in Israel, comprising nineteen Protestant 
and Anglican Church representations, published several litur- 
gical and scriptural works. 

A number of the more than 40 Catholic religious orders 
and congregations celebrated the centenary of their presence 
in the Holy Land, among them the Rosary Sisters, the Italian 
Sisters of the Nigrizia, the White Fathers, the Christian Broth- 
ers (Fréres), the Fathers of the Sacred Heart of Bétharram, and 
the Fathers of Our Lady of Zion. In addition, some ten new 
orders have arrived in the last decade. 

Among the ranking prelates who came to Israel during 
the period under review were the Armenian Catholicos, the 
Orthodox Patriarchs of Russia, Georgia, Bulgaria and Ro- 
mania, the Patriarch of Ethiopia, the Primate of the Russian 
Orthodox Church Outside Russia, a large number of Roman 
Catholic Cardinals and Vatican officials, the Minister General 
of the Franciscan order, the secretary-general of the World 
Council of Churches and several successive Moderators of 
the Church of Scotland. The total of Christian visitors and 
pilgrims arriving annually has risen from 100,000 in 1969 
to 600,000 in 1980. In 1975 it was swelled by many Catho- 
lics who included the Holy Land in their Holy Year pilgrim- 
age to Rome. 

In 1977 a law passed by the Knesset making it illegal to 
promise, give, or receive material benefits in exchange for 
religious conversion caused a concerned reaction from the 
Christian communities, who felt the legislation might affect 
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religious liberty in general and the functioning of their phil- 
anthropic institutions in particular. In reply to a petition sub- 
mitted to the President of the State by the Greek Orthodox, 
Latin and Armenian Patriarchs and the Custos of the Holy 
Land, it was made clear however, that the government had no 
intention whatsoever of restricting in any way the religious 
freedom of the Christian, or any other, communities in Israel, 
or of impeding their pursuit of normal educational, social or 
philanthropic activities. 

The proposed draft of the Basic Law on the Rights of 
Man studied in the 1970s by the Committee on Constitution, 
Law and Justice of the Knesset, and particularly the sections 
dealing with religious freedom, aroused considerable interest 
among Christian bodies and interfaith groups. 


Education. The Church authorities expanded and remodeled 
many of their 85 schools which had an enrollment of some 
20,000, including a large number of Muslims. These schools 
are directed and, to a large degree, financed, by the various 
Churches. At the request of the Greek Catholics, however, 
the government recently assumed the burden of the teachers’ 
salaries in their schools. 

There was a marked rise in the number of Christian stu- 
dents, theologians and clergy coming to Israel from all parts 
of the globe, with an increasing number from the Third World, 
to participate in courses given by some thirty local religious 
centers. Among the new programs opened for them in Jeru- 
salem were the sessions of spiritual renewal organized by the 
White Fathers for members of the Order working in Africa; 
courses at the Inter-Community Bible Center of Bethesda; the 
seven-month program of the Dormition Abbey’s “Beit Yosef” 
on Mount Zion, for theology students from West Germany, 
Austria and Switzerland; courses at Ratisbonne monastery 
directed by the Congregation of Our Lady of Zion and the 
Fathers of Zion; the study project for Mormon students from 
Brigham Young University in the United States; the annual 
seminars for Dutch and Belgian theologians; and the one- 
year program at The Hebrew University which is sponsored 
by West German Protestant Churches. The Institute of Holy 
Land Studies (Protestant), St. George’s College (Anglican), 
and the renovated Swedish Theological Institute (Lutheran) 
expanded their existing study programs. An Ecumenical Af- 
rican Institute for Biblical Studies was set up in Jerusalem to 
help African clergymen and theologians explore the sources 
of their Christian faith. At the new Mater Ecclesiae Center in 
Tiberias, nuns from Asia and Africa attend six month sessions 
of spiritual renewal. 

Many of these projects benefited from a close coopera- 
tion between local Christian and Jewish scholars. A most 
significant example was the program initiated in 1975 by the 
prestigious Pontifical Biblical Institute (Jesuit), which brought 
students from Africa, Asia, Europe and the Americas under 
the tuition of scholars from The Hebrew University of Jeru- 
salem. These studies constitute a basic part of the three-year 
course at the Pontifical Biblical Institute in Rome leading to 
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Licenciate in Sacred Scripture, which prepares priests as in- 
structors in Catholic seminaries throughout the Christian 
oecumene. 

A Dominican scholar in Jerusalem, who was consultant 
to the Vatican Commission for Religious Relations with the 
Jews, was appointed head of the philosophy department at 
The Hebrew University of Jerusalem. 


Social and Cultural Activities. The Christian Churches were 
attentive to the social and cultural needs of their communi- 
ties and, during the 1970s, a number of new institutions and 
services were added to the scores already existing. 

In Bethlehem, the ultra-modern Caritas Baby Hospi- 
tal and the Ephpheta Institute for deaf-mute children were 
opened under Catholic patronage; the unique Institute of 
Medical Genetics and Twin Studies, on Mt. Olives, staffed by 
the recently arrived Congregation of the Handmaids of the 
Sacred Heart, was steadily being developed, while, nearby, 
the Polish Sisters of Saint Elizabeth established an orphanage 
for girls. The Lutheran World Federation and Catholic Relief 
Services instituted a number of new projects, several of them 
in cooperation with the Ministry of Social Affairs and the 
Military Government in the West Bank. The Greek Ortho- 
dox and Armenian Patriarchates opened new health centers 
in Jerusalem. In Haifa, homes for the aged were inaugurated 
by the Greek Catholics and the Lutherans. 

Community centers were set up by the Greek Orthodox 
in a number of towns. The Greek Catholics opened such cen- 
ters in villages in Galilee and instituted mobile library ser- 
vices in that area. 

Two major cultural institutions being developed in the 
capital have won wide acclaim. For the first time, the accumu- 
lated art treasures of the centuries-old Armenian community 
in Jerusalem were put on permanent display to the public in 
a forty-room museum which was opened in 1979 in the Ar- 
menian Quarter of the Old City. The exhibits include ritual 
objects, illuminated manuscripts, icons, painted tiles, copper 
work, mosaics and tapestries. The Notre Dame of Jerusalem 
Center, which was formally decreed a “Pontifical Institute” in 
1978, is to include a hostel for pilgrims, an arts and crafts pa- 
vilion where Christian artisans will have facilities for creating 
and displaying their works, and a large meeting-hall electroni- 
cally equipped for simultaneous translations for the use of lo- 
cal Catholic communities and pilgrim groups. 

A number of Christian clergy were awarded the title of 
“Distinguished Citizen of Jerusalem” (Yakir Yerushalayim) 
for their contributions to the spiritual and cultural life of the 
capital. 


Ecumenical and Interfaith. Several new ventures were help- 
ing the cause of positive relations and cooperation among the 
various Christian communities. Foremost among them was 
the Ecumenical Institute for Advanced Theological Studies 
at Tantur, near Jerusalem, inaugurated in 1972. It provided 
a place where Christian theologians from all over the world 
could come together to pursue their own research and to par- 
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ticipate in a community dedicated to the recovery of Christian 
unity through theological study, in the environs in which the 
Church first came into existence. The Institute seeks also to 
take advantage of its location in the midst of Jewish and Mus- 
lim cultures. In 1979 the Institute launched a major project of 
research and reflection of Christianity in the Holy Land. 

A different undertaking is the Christian Information 
Center which opened its doors in 1973 in the Old City of 
Jerusalem. The Center gathers and dispenses information on 
behalf of all the Christian Churches. The ecumenical spirit is 
also evident in the increasing participation by Christians from 
all denominations in the annual Week of Prayer for Christian 
Unity, and in the activities of the Ecumenical Theological Re- 
search Fraternity in Israel. 

Reference has already been made to the cooperation be- 
tween Christian and Jewish scholars in Israel. Christian in- 
volvement in groups such as the Israel Interfaith Committee 
and the Rainbow Group is also noteworthy, as are the “Hope” 
seminars initiated in 1973, and the appearance, in 1972, of a 
semi-annual bulletin of religious thought in Israel, Immanuel, 
published by the Ecumenical Fraternity. Two significant inter- 
faith symposia were organized in 1980, one on the occasion of 
the 15" centenary of the birth of St. Benedict, the other com- 
memorating Armenian Martyr's Day and entitled “Genocide 
and Collective Responsibility.” 

Initiatives of another kind are the interfaith Neve Sha- 
lom center on land near Latrun, and Nes Amim, a Protestant 
moshav (co-operative farm village) in Western Galilee, which 
in 1975 inaugurated a new center to house seminars and study 
projects which further its ideal of promoting understanding 
between Jews and Christians through constructive co-exis- 
tence. A second Protestant moshav, Yad ha-Shemonah, was 
under development near Abu-Ghosh by a group from Fin- 
land. An international Christian “embassy” was opened in 
Jerusalem by evangelical Christians who wish to demonstrate 
and promote Christian support for Israel. 

In the main, Christian involvement in interreligious ac- 
tivities in Israel remained limited, and was primarily the prov- 
ince of western Christians. The political situation, the lack of 
a tradition of pluralism among Oriental Churches, and the 
essential western character of interreligious contacts in Israel 
tended to minimize the participation of the predominantly 
Arab indigenous Churches. 

Generally speaking, the Churches continued to follow a 
policy of neutrality in the political realm. In internal matters, 
such as religious life, administration, culture and education, 
they maintained their traditional independence. 


[Daniel Rossing] 


THE 1980S AND AFTER. According to the Central Bureau of 
Statistics, the estimated Christian population of the State of 
Israel at the end of 1991 was 128,000, compared with 94,170 
Christian inhabitants counted in the 1983 decennial census. 
Estimates vary greatly regarding the extent to which this num- 
ber has been augmented by Russian and Ethiopian Christians 
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who arrived in Israel with the most recent waves of immi- 
gration from those countries. On the other hand, Christian 
sources note that in the face of continuing political tension 
and an uncertain future in the Middle East, a growing num- 
ber of Christian families in Jerusalem and the Territories have 
now chosen emigration to the West. 

The various strands — Christian, Israeli, Arab, Palestin- 
ian — intertwined in the identities of Christians in the land, 
have been colored by political conflicts in the area during the 
past decade. The civil and religious strife in Lebanon and re- 
newed contact with fellow-Christians there in the wake of the 
1982 War in Lebanon, stirred, especially among Christians 
in Galilee, stronger feelings of identity with their particular 
Christian community. The protracted intifada, on the other 
hand, has induced many Christians living in Jerusalem and 
the Territories to accentuate their Palestinian identity and 
advocate solidarity with their Muslim neighbors, despite, or 
perhaps because of, rising Islamic fundamentalism. In the lat- 
ter circumstance, some Christians have begun to formulate 
a Palestinian Christian “theology of liberation,’ designed to 
strengthen local Christians in their Palestinian context and 
identity. Church leaders in Jerusalem on their part have is- 
sued with increasing frequency joint public statements and 
pastoral letters expressing their deep dismay over the suffer- 
ing of their faithful. Israel government officials in turn have 
accused Church leaders of being one-sided in their political 
positions, and fault them for their failure to speak out on Pal- 
estinian violence and their refusal to publicly acknowledge re- 
current instances of Muslim extremism directed against their 
members and institutions. 

The sensitive situation of the Christian communities in 
the present political climate was brought to the fore in 1990 
by the St. John’s Hospice Affair. Over the past decade, Mus- 
lims have continued without opposition to purchase, lease, or 
rent many properties in the Christian Quarter of Jerusalem's 
Old City. However, when a group of Orthodox Jews managed, 
with assistance from the Ministry of Housing, to sub-lease and 
subsequently take up residence in a building in the vicinity of 
the Holy Sepulcher owned by the Greek Orthodox Patriarch- 
ate, Christians felt obliged to protest loudly in order to avert 
Muslim accusations of collusion with Zionist designs. The 
initial support for the Christian side which was forthcoming 
from many Jewish circles weakened significantly when the 
Greek Orthodox Patriarch of Jerusalem, Diodoros I, traveled 
to Rome to enlist the support of the pope, and to Damascus 
where President Assad readily offered his help to defend the 
Christians of the Holy Land. 

In line with a process of indigenization in evidence 
throughout the Catholic world, for the first time in the his- 
tory of the Latin Patriarchate a local Arab Christian, Monsi- 
gnor Michel Assad Sabbah, took office as Latin Patriarch in 
Jerusalem in January 1988. During the past decade his Church 
and the various Uniate Catholic communities have dedicated a 
significant number of new houses of worship and refurbished 
many of their older churches and convents throughout the 
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country. The spiritual life of the local Catholic Church has 
been strengthened by the arrival of 11 additional religious or- 
ders and congregations, and by the publication of a new missal 
and lectionnaire in Arabic in accord with the liturgical reforms 
recommended by the Second Vatican Council. 

Through official visits to the leaders of Orthodox 
Churches abroad, and by hosting them in Jerusalem, the 
Greek Orthodox patriarch of Jerusalem has attempted to re- 
assert the centrality of Jerusalem as the “Mother” Church of 
the Christian oecumene. For the first time in several centuries, 
representatives of Orthodox Churches from throughout the 
world gathered in Jerusalem in October 1986 at his initiative to 
discuss issues of world peace. The patriarch has also labored to 
more effectively capitalize on the extensive real estate holdings 
of his Church, in order to generate the funds required for an 
ambitious project of renovation of the Patriarchate’s historic 
shrines and convents throughout the country. The Palestin- 
ian laity of his community, both in Israel and in Jordan, have 
lobbied ever more forcefully for a greater say in the affairs of 
the Patriarchate and for the redirecting of its resources to ed- 
ucational and welfare projects for their benefit. 

In February 1990, Yegishe Derderian passed away after 
30 years of service as Armenian Patriarch during which the 
Jerusalem Patriarchate played a central role in the religious 
and cultural life of the Armenian diaspora. Under the lead- 
ership of his successor, Archbishop Torkom Manoogian, re- 
newed access to the Armenian homeland has brought benefit 
to the community, but also the burden of the tragedies and 
tribulations of their fellow-Armenians living there. 

The religio-political divide within the Protestant com- 
munities in the country has widened during the last decade. 
Among those who deeply identify with Jews, whether as an 
affirmation of the Jewish roots of their faith or with an aim to 
pave a path for missionary inroads, western evangelical circles 
close to the International Christian Embassy have been ever 
more vocal in their political support for the State of Israel, at 
times in ways which have irritated the indigenous Churches. 
On the other hand, most Arab Protestants and many of the 
expatriate Christians who work among and empathize with 
them, have adopted a much more critical posture vis-a-vis the 
State of Israel and endeavor to distance themselves from any 
religious or political links, past or present, with Israel. 


Holy Places. Significant progress has been made in the res- 
toration of major Christian shrines throughout the country. 
Renovations in the Church of the Holy Sepulcher have contin- 
ued, although in parts of the basilica progress is still impeded 
by age-old disputes concerning the Status Quo. The three 
principal communities - Greek Orthodox, Armenian, and 
Latin - have completed most of the works of restoration and 
beautification in the sections of the shrine held respectively 
by them, and have finally jointly agreed concerning the em- 
bellishment of the ceiling of the dome of the Rotunda, dark- 
ened for decades by the ugly scaffolding left in place pending 
the outcome of their deliberations. The Civil Administration 
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in Judea and Samaria has repeatedly patched the roof of the 
Basilica of the Nativity in Bethlehem but has not been able to 
achieve agreement among the Churches concerning the major 
repairs called for since the days of the British Mandate. The 
annual general cleaning of that shrine has become in recent 
years the scene of altercations between the three main com- 
munities. Both the Egyptian and Ethiopian governments have 
continued to actively press for a resolution of the long-stand- 
ing Coptic-Ethiopian dispute over Deir al-Sultan, the mon- 
astery on the roof of the Holy Sepulcher, which would favor 
their respective countrymen. 

Among other holy places which have been reconstructed 
or undergone repairs are the Church of the Multiplication 
of the Loaves and Fishes at Tabgha, the traditional house of 
St. Peter in Capernaum, over which a controversial octago- 
nal “memorial” structure has been erected, and the Tomb of 
the Virgin near the Garden of Gethsemane. The Cenacle on 
Mount Zion, traditional site of the Last Supper, has been re- 
furbished by the present caretaker, the Ministry for Religious 
Affairs, and the East Jerusalem Development Corporation has 
esthetically renovated the Via Dolorosa. The traditional place 
of the baptism of Jesus at Qasr al Yahud, located in a closed 
security zone along the Jordan River southeast of Jericho, re- 
mains inaccessible to the general public, but in recent years 
the Civil Administration in the Administered Territories has 
made arrangements for an annual Catholic pilgrimage to the 
site, and for the Orthodox celebration of the Feast of Epiph- 
any there. The Government Tourist Corporation has devel- 
oped baptismal facilities for the convenience of pilgrim groups 
along the Jordan river just south of the Sea of Galilee. 


Education, Social, and Cultural. Nearly all the Christian 
schools in the State of Israel, with the exception of those 
in East Jerusalem, have in the course of the last decade re- 
ceived official recognition from the Ministry of Education and 
Culture and now benefit from extensive funding from the state 
budget, which has made it possible for them to expand and 
improve their programs. Christian schools in the Territories 
have been severely affected by the civil unrest and repeated 
closures during the Intifada. However, there too Christian 
educational activities have continued to expand, for example 
through additional facilities inaugurated at Bethlehem Uni- 
versity and at the Salesian Technical School in Bethlehem, as 
well as through a new theological seminary opened in the 
village of Beit Sahour by the Greek (Melkite) Catholic 
Church, 

The dozens of study frameworks available to Christians 
from abroad have been augmented by the Vatican-sponsored 
Centre Chrétien des Etudes Juives opened in Jerusalem in 
1987 at the Monastery of Saint Pierre de Sion (Ratisbonne). 
The new graduate institute is run under the academic direc- 
tion of the Institut Catholique de Paris, and, like many other 
Christian study programs in Israel, benefits from close col- 
laboration with The Hebrew University. Among Jewish edu- 
cational institutions in the capital which have developed spe- 
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cial study programs for Christians are the Shalom Hartman 
Institute for Advanced Jewish Studies and the Melitz Centers 
for Jewish-Zionist Education. 

A protracted controversy surrounding the construction 
of a new Mormon Church-affiliated Brigham Young Univer- 
sity study center on Mount Scopus was defused by a written 
undertaking of officials of the Church that the center’s staff 
and students will scrupulously refrain from any missionary 
activity in the country. 

The local Churches, with the financial support of western 
coreligionists, have devoted increasing attention to the social 
and cultural needs of their communities. The Greek, Arme- 
nian, and Coptic Orthodox, as well as the Latin, Syrian, Greek, 
and Maronite Catholics, have all established additional com- 
munity and retreat centers or expanded existing facilities. 

Several Churches have initiated much-needed housing 
projects for Christian residents. Christian medical services 
have been expanded and improved, inter alia, at the Cari- 
tas Baby Hospital and the Holy Family Maternity Hospital in 
Bethlehem and at the Scottish Hospital in Nazareth. Histori- 
cal museums have been opened to the public in Jerusalem by 
the Latins, Armenians, Greek Orthodox, and Greek Catho- 
lics. During the past decade many of the Christian hospices 
have been renovated and modernized to meet the needs of 
today’s pilgrim. 

The Jerusalem Municipality has honored several Chris- 
tian personalities with the title “Distinguished Citizen of Jeru- 
salem” and, in January 1987, the Knesset paid special tribute 
to “Righteous Gentiles” living in Israel. 


Ecumenical and Interfaith. Ecumenical and interfaith activi- 
ties in Israel have continued to attract primarily persons of 
Western background. Attempts to involve representatives of 
the dominantly eastern or Arab Christian population have met 
with little success. Ecumenical contacts among local Chris- 
tians have focused mainly on discussion of political rather 
than theological issues. Steps were taken to establish an Arab 
Christian-Muslim dialogue, but significant progress was im- 
peded by difficulties, magnified by present political realities, 
in coming to grips with the less than happy history of Mus- 
lim-Christian relations in the region. 

The opening of formal talks between representatives of 
the Vatican and the Government of Israel in 1992 was received 
with mixed emotions by many Christians in the country. There 
is, on the one hand, deep apprehension that official Vatican 
recognition of the State of Israel might imperil their fragile re- 
lations with their Muslim neighbors, and on the other, the cau- 
tious hope that formal agreements between the State and the 
Vatican will clarify and even enhance their position in local 
society. Both the Government and the Vatican have stressed 
that the outcome of the talks will in no way prejudice the ex- 
isting Status Quo in the Holy Places, and that any rights and 
privileges which might be secured by the Catholic Churches 
and institutions would be extended to other Christian com- 
munities in the country as well. 
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The most noteworthy event of the decade was Pope John 
Paul 11’s millennium visit to Israel in 2000, with tens of thou- 
sands of Christian pilgrims coming in his wake. The pope cel- 
ebrated mass at the Church of the Holy Sepulcher, as well as 
in Nazareth, and visited Yad Vashem. 

At the beginning of 2005 there were 117,000 Christians 
in Israel, constituting 2% of the population. The demographic 
balance between Muslim and Christian Arabs has changed 
in mixed towns. In Nazareth, for example, the biggest Arab 
city in Israel with a population of 62,000 in 2002, the bal- 
ance went from near parity to a 67% percent majority for the 
Muslims, their new-found hegemony creating tensions, as in 
their attempt to build a mosque near the Church of the An- 
nunciation. 

The internal breakdown of the Christian community in 
Israel is as follows: 37% Greek Catholic, 30% Greek Orthodox, 
23% Latin Catholic, 5% Maronite, and 5% others. 


[Daniel Rossing] 


Muslims 
UNDER TURKISH RULE. Islam drew no distinction between 
“church” and state, for the latter had both political and reli- 
gious functions. The Muslims of the Holy Land, therefore, saw 
no reason to organize as a community. They felt that they were 
the state, and the government should put their needs first. It 
was the non-Muslims who needed communal organizations 
recognized by the authorities and enjoying internal autonomy 
to protect their interests. The Muslims were almost all Sun- 
nites, most of them, especially in the villages, belonging to the 
Shafi‘l school, though the Shari‘a (Muslim religious) courts 
were conducted according to the Hanafi school, prevalent in 
the towns. Religious life in the countryside followed tradi- 
tion, receiving inspiration and content from the mosques and 
the tombs of holy men. In some of the villages, especially the 
district of Samaria, renowned for its religious fervor, orders 
of zealots developed which maintained zawaya (small prayer 
houses) as meeting places for their adherents. Traditional reli- 
gious education was given in both town and village, the imam 
serving as teacher, in addition to his other duties. These classes 
were replaced in the course of time by more modern schools, 
which were taken over by the British Mandatory government. 
The pilgrimage to Mecca was the aspiration of all, even the 
poor making great efforts to get there despite the expense 
and danger involved, and the return of a pilgrim was a major 
event. Sufi orders maintained zawdya and takaya (hostels) in 
Jerusalem, where lodgings were provided for pilgrims on their 
way to Mecca and bread and soup for the poor, drawing their 
revenues from waqf (religious trust) funds and contributions 
from the pilgrims. Such institutions were founded by immi- 
grants from North Africa, India, Bukhara, and Afghanistan. 
However, the charitable and educational institutions 
which the Egyptian rulers had founded in the Ayyubid pe- 
riod, especially in Jerusalem around the Al-Aqsa Mosque, 
were in a state of progressive decline. They depended for their 
maintenance on the waqf revenues, estimated to total 40,000 
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Turkish pounds, which the government sent to Constanti- 
nople, instead of devoting them to the purposes for which 
they were destined. This was one of the grounds for the dis- 
satisfaction expressed in the Arabic newspapers that started 
to appear after the revolt of the Young Turks in 1908. Articles 
were published denouncing the neglect of educational and 
religious establishments, which was said to have led to a re- 
ligious and spiritual decline. The writers demanded that the 
government use the income from the charitable trusts for the 
maintenance of the institutions and the establishment of new 
ones, such as a college for religious studies and a vocational 
school for the children of the poor, aid for the distressed and 
indigent, and the preservation of the Muslim holy places, some 
of which were beginning to pass into Christian hands. Fears 
were expressed for the future of the younger generation, many 
of whom were being educated in schools run by foreigners, 
whose teachings were not compatible with Ottoman loyalty 
or the principles of Islam. 

These demands fell upon deaf ears - Turkey was too pre- 
occupied with her wars to pay attention to them. One new re- 
ligious institution, al-Madrasa al-Salahiyya, a training college 
for religious functionaries, was opened in Jerusalem during 
World War 1 in order to counteract the influence of religious 
leaders in the service of the British, but was shut down when 
the war ended. 


UNDER BRITISH RULE. The passage from four centuries of 
Ottoman rule to the rule of a Christian government did not, 
at first, present serious problems for the Muslims. The expe- 
rienced officials of the British military administration, trans- 
ferred from Egypt to deal with civilian affairs, did much for 
religious life. Festivals were celebrated with great splendor 
under the patronage of the British authorities; plans were pre- 
pared for the repair of the Al-Aqsa Mosque, and the expenses 
of the annual pilgrimage to Nebi Misa (the reputed tomb of 
the Prophet Moses) were borne by the government. In 1921 
the Palestine Administration set up the Muslim Higher Coun- 
cil, a secular body, which managed the religious and judicial 
affairs of the community, ran the charitable trusts, and was 
responsible for maintaining mosques. Subject to government 
approval, it appointed religious judges and functionaries, as 
well as inspectors and other officials. The Council did little, 
however, to further religious life. Its attempt, in 1922-23, to set 
up a secondary school in Jerusalem to train religious function- 
aries was a failure. The only institution of the kind was the al- 
Jazzar school in the mosque of that name in Acre. 

During the period of British rule, however, nationalist 
trends, previously not in evidence, came into prominence, 
working in close alliance with religion. From its inception, 
the Muslim Higher Council introduced the religious ele- 
ment into the Arabs’ political struggle against the Jews. Mass 
celebrations of Islamic festivals became political demonstra- 
tions, often ending in violence. The younger generation was 
inflamed by religious fanaticism and incited to attack the Jews. 
Delegations were sent to all Islamic countries to warn the 
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faithful of the danger of Jewish domination over the Al-Aqsa 
Mosque, the third in importance in the Muslim world. As a 
result of the efforts of the mufti of Jerusalem, Hajj Amim *al- 
Husseini, a Muslim Congress was held in Jerusalem in 1931, 
which helped to weld Muslim solidarity while furthering the 
mufti’s political ambitions. 

The Council was widely criticized in the Muslim com- 
munity for its commercial enterprises, the preferential treat- 
ment of the favored few, the neglect of the villages and their 
religious functionaries, and the failure to build new mosques 
and further post-primary education. After the Arab revolt of 
1936-39 some of the council’s members were dismissed, and 
it passed to government control. Several groups and institu- 
tions freed themselves from its domination and there was a 
revival of interest in religious life and education. In Haifa, for 
example, the improving economic situation and the desire 
to compete with local Christian institutions stimulated the 
Muslims to establish their own charitable trusts and educa- 
tional institutions. After World War 11 a number of societies 
and clubs were set up to intensify devotion to Islam and re- 
form Muslim social life on the basis of Islamic principles. The 
Muslim Brotherhood, founded in Egypt, established a few 
branches in Palestine. 


UNDER ISRAELI RULE. ‘The end of the British Mandate saw 
the complete collapse of Muslim public life. Most of the reli- 
gious leaders, who had played a prominent part in political 
activity, fled the country. The religious judiciary crumbled 
and the charitable trusts were abandoned. Great difficulty 
was experienced in finding replacements for religious judges 
and functionaries, especially in the towns, and the whole sys- 
tem of Shari‘a courts had to be reconstructed, with the aid of 
Sheikh Tahir al-Tabari, the only qadi who remained. For the 
first time in the history of the relations between Judaism and 
Islam, Jewish authorities had to be responsible for organizing 
Muslim religious life. 

The Israeli government, through the Ministry of Reli- 
gious Affairs, took steps to restore the institutions of the Mus- 
lim community. Shari‘a courts were set up in Jaffa, Acre, Haifa, 
Nazareth, and Tayyiba (for the central region, where Muslims 
are numerous) and religious functionaries appointed under 
the authority of the qadis to mosques in towns and villages. 
Muslim advisory commissions were set up in Jaffa, Ramleh, 
Lydda, Haifa, and Acre to look after holy places and promote 
religious and welfare services. The revenues of the waqf prop- 
erties, which were administered by the Custodian of Absentee 
Property, were used to finance the work of the commissions in 
religious education, health, and welfare, as well as the repair 
of mosques and the erection of new ones. The management 
of the holy places was entrusted to the Muslim Department 
of the Ministry of Religious Affairs, and the government as- 
sumed responsibility for the salaries of religious judges and 
functionaries. By a law of 1965, the Custodian of Absentee 
Property was empowered to release waqf properties, the fruits 
of which were destined for religious purposes, education, and 
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welfare to committees of trustees, which replaced the advisory 
commissions, appointed wherever there were waqf properties 
and Muslim communities. 

The adaptation of Muslim life to the laws of the land was 
a relatively smooth process. There was understanding, on the 
whole, for the laws that made primary education compulsory 
for girls as well as boys, fixed the minimum age of marriage 
for girls at 17, gave women equal rights, prohibited bigamy and 
regulated divorce. These were not found to be in conflict with 
Muslim doctrine; the Israel Supreme Court ruled, for example, 
that polygamy is not obligatory under Islam. 

There were about 100 mosques in pre-1967 Israel, over 
20 of which had been built after 1948 — notably the Mosque 
of Peace in Nazareth, the first to be erected to serve the city’s 
16,000 Muslims. Many mosques were restored with the 
government's assistance: for example, it contributed over 
IL 100,000 to repair the mosque of al-Jazzar in Acre. Some 200 
religious functionaries receive monthly government stipends. 
The four Shari‘a courts (the one at Jaffa also has authority over 
Jerusalem), exercise exclusive jurisdiction over members of 
the community in matters of personal status, such as mar- 
riage, divorce, and inheritance. 

The Circassians are one of the minority communities 
in Israel, adhering to the Muslim faith and numbering about 
3,000. When their country, Cherkessia, was subjugated by 
Russia in 1864, a mass emigration to Turkey took place, some 
of the refugees later settling in Galilee, where they now inhabit 
two villages, *Kafr Kama and *al-Rihaniyya. Circassian (Ady- 
ghe) was an unwritten language when they emigrated, and 
though they still speak it, the language of instruction in their 
schools is Arabic. Wishing to overcome this drawback, they 
applied to the Israel Ministry of Education for assistance, and 
Professor J.C. Catford of the University of Michigan, a special- 
ist in Caucasian and general linguistics, agreed to come and 
help them learn the Cyrillic orthography now used for their 
language in the U.S.S.R. He completed a six-week course in 
Kafr Kama in August 1973. Owing to the absence of teachers 
and materials, however, it was found impossible to implement 
this arrangement and, in 1978, following recommendations by 
a committee appointed by the Ministry of Education, it was 
decided that all subjects in the school in Kafr Kama would be 
taught in Hebrew, a measure which was to be extended to al- 
Rihaniyya, too. A specialist appointed by the Ministry was to 
prepare a curriculum and texts in Circassian history and cul- 
ture. The Circassians are conscripted for service in the Israel 
Defense Forces and serve in the Israel police. 

There are some 600 members of the Ahmadiyya sect in 
Kababir near Haifa; they conduct missionary activities. Acre is 
the center of the Shadhiliyya movement of Sufis, the founders 
of which are buried in the sect’s zawiyd in the town. 

Religious life follows its traditional path, Fridays and 
the festivals of Islam being recognized as official holidays for 
Muslims. The government of Israel declared its readiness to 
facilitate pilgrimages to Mecca, but the Arab states refused to 
cooperate. The Arabic station of the Israel Broadcasting Au- 
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thority broadcasts daily readings from the Koran, as well as 
prayers and sermons on Fridays and Muslim festivals. Religion 
is taught in primary and post-primary schools; the teachers 
are specially trained and religious textbooks compiled. The 
popular traditional festivities, such as the pilgrimages to the 
tombs of Sayyiduna Ali near Herzilyyah and Nabi Salih at 
Ramleh, have been revived. For the first time in the history of 
the Muslims in the Holy Land, a regular government publica- 
tion is issued (by the Muslim Department of the Ministry of 
Religious Affairs) containing the decisions of the courts and 
views on major Muslim religious problems. 


After the Six-Day War. The reunification of Jerusalem after 
the 1967 war enabled all Muslims in Israel, for the first time 
since 1948, to pray at the Al-Aqsa Mosque, since previously, as 
Israelis, they could not cross the armistice lines. However, the 
qadis of the Shari‘a courts in East Jerusalem, who continued 
to receive their salaries from the Jordanian government and 
obeyed its political directives, remained unwilling to come to 
an arrangement with the Israeli authorities on the regulation 
of matters of Muslim personal status. Other Muslim religious 
officials were paid by the waqf. The qadi of Jaffa, who had au- 
thority over Jerusalem, appointed three marriage registrars 
for the Muslims of the Holy City, who celebrated about 700 
weddings for couples from Jerusalem up to 1970. The Shari‘a 
court in Jaffa also dealt with about 200 cases submitted by 
Jerusalem Muslims. 

The situation in the Israel-administered areas of Sa- 
maria and Judea, where the waqf administration looked af- 
ter mosque repairs and paid the religious functionaries, was 
somewhat similar, while in the Gaza Strip the latter, as well 
as the qadis, received their stipends from the government of 
Israel. In all the areas the Shari‘a courts continued to func- 
tion in the same way as under Jordanian or Egyptian rule. The 
Israeli authorities provided facilities for Muslims from the ad- 
ministered areas to go on pilgrimage to Mecca, but the Arab 
governments concerned still refused to extend the privilege 
to Muslim citizens of Israel. 

Despite the continued lack of religious leaders of stature, 
Islam serves as a general unifying factor in the Arab Muslim 
community. However, the practice of religion among them, 
as among other communities, is on the decline, particularly 
among the intellectuals and the city workers. This is due to 
the advance in education, the rise in the standard of living, 
the change in the status of women, the modernization of the 
towns and the countryside, and contact with new ways of life 
and thought, which have weakened the bonds of tradition and 


patriarchal discipline. 
[Jacob Yehoshua] 


Religious Life in the 1970s. Considerable improvement was 
made in everything pertaining to the religious life of the 
Arabs in Israel during the 1970s. The following areas are of 
note: 

(1) The Haj - Although as early as 1959 the Government 
of Israel granted permission for Israeli Arabs to make the pil- 
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grimage to Mecca, on the sole condition that Saudi Arabia 
guarantee their safety, it was not until 1978 that the neces- 
sary permission was granted by Jordan (for transit) and by 
Saudi Arabia. The minister of religion sent his greetings to 
the 2,700 pilgrims who took advantage of this permission and 
expressed the hope that they would pray in Mecca for peace 
in the Middle East. 

(2) The Shari’a (Muslim Courts of Law) — These courts 
were established in Acre, Haifa, Jaffa, Nazareth, Taibeh and 
Beersheva, but the last was subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Kadi of Taibeh, and that of Haifa to Acre. The Arabs of East 
Jerusalem were subject to the jurisdiction of Jaffa, and they 
had three officials authorized by the Court of Jaffa to deal 
with registration of marriages. For the first time the Supreme 
Sharia of Appeals was established in Jerusalem which had 
two permanent Kadis. 

The Shari'a Courts have a wider jurisdiction than the 
Rabbinical Courts. 

(3) Mosques - Considerable work has been done with re- 
gard to the repair and extension of existing mosques, and the 
erection of new ones, both in the cities and in Arab villages. 
Subventions were granted both by the Wakf and the Ministry 
of Religions, but considerable contributions were made by the 
local inhabitants, and the erection of the mosques in the vil- 
lages of Iksal and Makre cost 4 million lira. 

The Bedouin, who are gradually turning to permanent 
settlement, established mosques in their settlements; one was 
established in Bir el Maksur in the Galilee, and another in Sha- 
val in the Negev. Extensive work was also done in the repair 
and establishment of cemeteries. 

(4) Religious Officials - Imams, conductors of religious 
services and marriage officers, unlike the kadis, were recog- 
nized as permanent government employees under Turkish 
rule and during the period of the British Mandate, but since 
the establishment of the State they have been in receipt of in- 
creasing stipends by the government. Their request, however, 
for recognition as government employees had not yet been 
acceded to as of 1980. 

(5) Freedom of Religion - The contacts established after 
the Six-Day War between the Muslims of Israel and those of 
the West Bank and Gaza, who were much more meticulous 
in their religious observance and more under the influence of 
their religious leaders, brought about a change in the religious 
atmosphere of the Muslims in Israel. Through the leaders of 
the local councils they have stated that they will continue to 
be loyal to their nationality and, at the same time, they will 
make every effort to revive their traditional culture and lan- 
guage, as loyal citizens of Israel, and will cooperate with its 
institutions and citizens. Although a request by the Muslim 
authorities to the government, after the establishment of the 
State, to be permitted to continue their previous practice of 
punishing Muslims who flouted the religious restrictions ap- 
plying to the month of Ramadan, was refused, a similar re- 
quest from the Shari'a courts in the West Bank was being in- 
creasingly acceded to. The communications media devoted 
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considerable time to Muslim religious programs, particularly 
during the month of Ramadan. 

There was a noticeable tendency on the part of Muslims 
in Israel to demonstrate to their coreligionists in the West 
Bank that their religious loyalties are no less than theirs, and 
this constitutes the stimulus behind their demands for a bet- 
ter religious education, the training of religious ministrants, 
and the erection of mosques. The Muslim religious quarterly 
which was distributed among religious leaders and Orien- 
talists in the various universities, and which reflected all the 
development in the religious life of the Muslims and the de- 
cisions of the Shari'a courts, ceased publication after 15 years 
with the retirement of its editor, the director of the Muslim 
Department of the Ministry of Religious Affairs. 

The Muslims, who constitute 80% of the Arabs of Israel, 
suffer from a severe lack of religious officials. The Ahama- 
diah School, attached to the al-Jazzar mosque in Acre, which 
trained the secondary officials referred to above, was closed 
in 1948 for lack of students, and the closing of the gates of 
the religious universities in Egypt to Israeli Muslims brought 
about a diminution in the supply of higher ranking officials. 
A religious college established in Hebron after the Six-Day 
War, supported by the Ministry of Religions, attracted a con- 
siderable number of students. Similar institutions exist in East 
Jerusalem and Gaza, but the lack of religious officials is still 
sorely felt, and at a conference of local heads of councils of 
the Triangle held in February 1979, a demand was put forward 
for the establishment of an institution for their training. The 
Arab department of the Ministry of Education took steps in 
recent years to deepen religious education among Muslims, 
and a special department for this purpose exists in the Teach- 
ers Training College in Haifa. 

A number of laws were passed by the Knesset regulating 
the personal status of Moslems. 

A law, promulgated in 1972, granting subsidies from the 
National Insurance to divorced or deserted Muslim wives, af- 
ter a decision of the Shari'a courts, was enthusiastically re- 
ceived, and the Kadi of Nazareth stated that it was unique in 
the Muslim world. 

Two other laws, however, were received with reserva- 
tions. The one gave an option to couples to divide assets ac- 
quired after their marriage either equally, in the case of di- 
vorce, according to civil law should the couple so desire, or 
according to Muslim law which does not recognize such a 
right; and the second law accorded the same choice with re- 
gard to inheritance. 

Dr. Subhi Abu Gosh, the director of the Shari’a courts, 
declared that all the laws promulgated by the State since its 
establishment, such as that of equal rights for women, of the 
prohibition of bigamy, minimum age of marriage, divorce by 
mutual consent, etc., had paved the way for these new laws. 

The Muslim religious authorities have one grievance, 
however. The rabbinical courts have the right to permit a 
married man to take a second wife in exceptional cases, pro- 
vided the decision to that effect by the Beth Din receives the 
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approval of the two Chief Rabbis, whereas in the case of the 
Shari'a courts this permission is specifically confined to cases 
of mental illness on the part of the first wife, or absence of the 
wife for a continuous period of at least seven years. The Mus- 
lim authorities demand the same exemptions as those granted 
by the rabbinic courts. In point of fact, however, in practice, 
under no circumstances do the Chief Rabbis grant permission 
for a Jew to take a second wife where there is any possibility 
of him living with two wives, and confine it to mental cases or 
desertion by the wife, as is the case with the Shari'a courts. 


The 1980s and After. Since the establishment of the State of 
Israel, the Muslim religious institutions have changed consid- 
erably. Due to the growing number of the Muslim population 
(over 19% of the total population in 2005, constituting 82% 
of Israel’s Arab population), many needs and problems have 
emerged. Some of these problems have been solved, while oth- 
ers still await solutions. 

The Muslim courts, called Sharia courts after the name 
of the Muslim law, are located in areas which are heavily in- 
habited by Muslims. There are seven regional courts covering 
all the areas in Israel which are inhabited by Muslims: Acre, 
Haifa, Nazareth, Jaffa, Taibeh, Jerusalem, and Beersheba. 

There is also the Shari'a Court of Appeal, which accord- 
ing to the law is located in Jerusalem. According to the law, 
every kadi is automatically considered a member of the Court 
of Appeal; however, it is possible to hold the sessions of the 
Court of Appeal with only two members present. 

Shari'a courts implement the Shari'a law, the dominant 
law in those courts, and have the sole authority to deal with 
matters of personal status, according to articles 51 and 52 of 
the Palestine Order in Council of 1922. 

These matters include marriage, divorce, custody, main- 
tenance, and other personal issues. Israeli law has narrowed 
the courts’ authorities in specific issues such as inheritance, 
where the law gives parallel authority to the Civil District 
Court. The Shari’a Court is not allowed to deal with cases 
of inheritance unless all beneficiaries sign an agreement for 
that matter. 

The Israeli law prohibits Muslim men to divorce their 
wives without their consent. Moreover, it prohibits bigamy 
and the marriage of under-age girls (those under the age of 
17 years). Should such violations take place, although they are 
permitted by the Sharia law, it is the kadi’s responsibility to 
notify the authorities. These laws, in addition to the Law of 
Equal Rights for Men and Women of 1951, have caused dra- 
matic positive changes in the status of Muslim women. 

The increase in the Muslim population and the growth of 
religious movements among Muslim youths has led to a no- 
ticeable increase in building houses of worship for religious 
services. New mosques have been constructed and old ones 
have been renovated or expanded. In the mid-1990s there were 
around 250 mosques in Israel, four times as many as in 1967. 
The budget needed for such enterprises comes, mainly, from 
contributions of local Muslim organizations and individuals, 
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in addition to a sum of money donated by the Ministry of Re- 
ligious Affairs. Another source of support is the revenues of 
the Muslim Wagf (religious trust). 

In several towns (such as Jaffa, Ramleh, Lydda, Haifa and 
Acre) the government has appointed special committees, in 
order to administer the Waqf’s properties in these places, to 
collect the rentals, and to spend them on religious projects, 
mainly maintenance of mosques. The most famous project, 
with which the Waqf committee of Jaffa was involved was the 
reconstruction of Hassan Bey Mosque. Hundreds of Muslim 
functionaries are working in the religious sphere of life in ad- 
dition to the kadis and the clerks of the Shari'a courts. This 
group includes: Imams - conductors of religious services; Mu- 
ezzins — those who call for prayers; and Mazuns - writers of 
marriage contracts. The first two groups (about 270 persons) 
were not considered as government officials and were deprived 
of all kinds of social benefits such as pensions, widows’ allow- 
ances, clothing, recreation, etc. After a lengthy struggle in 1981, 
214 functionaries achieved the status of state employees with 
all the mentioned benefits. The third group, composed of writ- 
ers of marriage contracts, are appointed by the kadis each in 
his own region and have no rights whatsoever. The income of 
this group is gained by collecting fixed fees upon writing of 
the marriage contract from the partners concerned. 

Until 1978, Muslims in Israel were denied the right to ful- 
fill the fifth religious pillar of Islam - the Hajj, i.e., the pilgrim- 
age to the holy places of Mecca and Medina in Saudi Arabia. 
In 1978 an unwritten agreement between Israel, Jordan, and 
Saudi Arabia made possible the carrying out of the Hajj for 
thousands of Muslims in Israel. 

The mass media in both Israel and the neighboring Arab 
countries broadcast special programs on various religious oc- 
casions such as Ramadan - the month of fasting, ‘id al-Fitr, 
the feast which marks the end of Ramadan; ‘id ad-Adha the 
feast of sacrifice; the Prophet Muhammad's Birthday; the Hijra 
New Year and other occasions. The Friday prayers are usually 


broadcast live by these stations. 
[Awni Habash] 


Baha'i Faith 

The Bahai Faith is a world religion whose center is in Erez 
Israel. Named after its founder, Baha Allah (“The Splendor 
of God”), Bahaism developed out of the Babi, a Sufi (Muslim 
mystical) movement, which was founded in 1844 in Persia. It 
upholds the unity of God, enjoins its followers to search after 
truth, and advocates promotion of unity and concord among 
peoples. It maintains equality of rights for men and women, 
prohibits monasticism, advocates an auxiliary international 
language, and has abolished priesthood. The faith inculcates 
the principle of the oneness and wholeness of the entire hu- 
man race. 

Sayyid Ali Muhammad, the founder of the Babi move- 
ment, was born in Shiraz, Persia, between 1818 and 1821 and 
was brought up as a member of a Shi‘-Sufi sect. Some Shi'ites 
and the Sufis believe that in each age there is a man, called 
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the Bab (“Gate”), who initiates in the secrets of the faith. To 
the Babis he is the “Gate” to the knowledge of divine truth. In 
1844 Ali Muhammad proclaimed himself the Bab of his time 
and was accused of heresy. He was arrested and shot in Ta- 
briz in 1850. His body was interred by his followers in a secret 
tomb in Teheran. 

In 1852 an attempt on the life of the Persian shah, Nasir 
al-Din, was followed by severe persecution of the Babis, which 
led the Bab’s successor, Mirza (Persian, “prince”) Yahya, and 
the latter’s stepbrother, Mirza Husayn Ali (b. 1817), to flee to 
Baghdad. In 1863 the Turkish government, at Persia's request, 
exiled Mirza Yahya to Cyprus. Mirza Husayn Ali proclaimed 
himself the successor to the Bab under the name Baha Allah. 
The government exiled him to Adrianople (1864) and later to 
Acre, which he reached in 1868, accompanied by about 70 of 
his family and followers. It was he who turned the faith into 
a universalist ethical religion, of which he became the leader. 
In 1899 he had the body of Ali Muhammad, the Bab, trans- 
ferred from its tomb in Teheran to Acre. The Baha Allah died 
in 1892, and his tomb in the village of Mazra‘a (near Acre) ina 
building at Bahji (Persian, “garden”) became a shrine that the 
Bahais regard as the holiest place in the world. 

Baha Allah's eldest son, ‘Abbas Effendi, became the leader 
of the faith under the name of ‘Abd al-Bah@ (“the Servant of 
Baha”). After transferring his residence to Haifa, he set out on 
travels to North Africa, Europe, and the USS. ‘Abbas Effendi ar- 
ranged for the interment of the Bab’s body in a shrine in Haifa 
on Mount Carmel. ‘Abd al-Baha (‘Abbas Effendi) died in 1921 
and was interred in the same shrine. 

The great mausoleum (Maqam-i Ala), which is a land- 
mark in Haifa, was only completed in 1953. ‘Abd al-Baha’ was 
succeeded by his eldest grandson, Shoghi Effendi Rabbani 
(1897-1957), who, as guardian of the Bahai faith, resided in 
Haifa. 

The faith spread all over the world; Baha@is reside in over 
11,000 localities in over 200 countries, with around six mil- 
lion adherents in 2005. The spiritual and administrative cen- 
ter of the Bahai World Faith is the Universal House of Justice 
(erected in 1963 in Haifa), comprising, in the Holy Land nine 
members, known as Hands of the Cause. 

Bahaism was favorably disposed to Zionism, believing 
that the return of the Jews to their land was foretold in the 
writings of Baha Allah and ‘Abd al-Baha’. On June 30, 1948, 
Shoghi Effendi wrote to Prime Minister Ben-Gurion express- 
ing “loyalty and best wishes for the prosperity of the newly 
proclaimed State of Israel” and recognizing the significance of 
the ingathering of the Jews in “the cradle of their faith” 


Druze 

The Druze (in Arabic Duriiz, sing. Durzi, derived from al- 
Darazi, one of the founders of the sect) are a religio-political 
community inhabiting parts of Syria, Lebanon, and Israel. The 
Druze are set apart from other groups primarily by their ad- 
herence to a separate religion. Their language is Arabic and 
in overall cultural and social patterns they are not appreciably 
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different from the villagers and mountaineers among whom 
they live. The factors keeping them apart include the effective 
prohibition against intermarriage with other communities, the 
non-admission of converts, a number of individual customs, 
a long history of armed conflict against intolerant rulers and 
rival groups, and a strong sense of communal separateness 
and group solidarity. Their population in the early 21st century 
has been estimated at around 1 million, living mainly in Syria 
(the great majority in the Jebel el-Druz Province), Lebanon 
(mostly in the provinces of Mt. Lebanon and al-Biga’), Israel 
(in 18 villages, mostly in Upper Galilee, some also in Lower 
Galilee and Mt. Carmel), and Jordan. In June 1967 several 
Druze villages of the Golan (province of Quneitra), totaling 
about 6,000 inhabitants, came under Israel rule. By the early 
21* century they had grown to over 15,000. In 2005 the total 
Druze population of Israel was around 113,000. 


HISTORY. The Druze religion has its roots in Ismailism, a re- 
ligio-political movement which, after years of underground 
activity, founded the Fatimid Caliphate in the tenth century. 
The Druze community originated in the reign of al-Hakim bi- 
Amr-Allah (996-1021), the sixth Caliph of the Isma‘ili Fatimid 
dynasty. Active proselytizing to the new creed was brief and 
had lasting results only in some of the remoter parts of the 
caliph’s domains. Since about 1050 the community has been 
closed to outsiders. It has not moved far from the regions 
where the original conversions were made. 

The first testimony on the Druze in non-Arab litera- 
ture occurs in the book of travels by *Benjamin of Tudela, 
who toured Syria about 1167. Little is known of the history 
of the Druze until the Ottoman conquest of Syria (1516). On 
that occasion, the Emir Fakhr al-Din, of the house of Ma‘an, 
helped the sultan Selim 1, who confirmed him as Emir of 
the Druze. They lived in southern Lebanon and northern 
Palestine, in many of the villages where they are still found, 
and were a separate, “unbelieving,” and warlike community. 
Their sheikhs and emirs had evidently succeeded in gaining 
a certain amount of local autonomy, especially on Mt. Leba- 
non, for, from the Ottoman conquest of Syria and Palestine, 
there gradually emerged a sort of semi-autonomous emirate 
that was based, in large measure, on Druze military power 
and feudal organization. This emirate was centered in Mt. 
Lebanon. Until the 18" century relations between Lebanese 
Druze and their neighbors, especially the Maronite Chris- 
tians, were tolerably good, but they later deteriorated. Civil 
strife between Druze and Maronites lasted until 1860, when 
the bloody events of that year ended in an intervention by the 
great powers and, eventually, in the special autonomous ad- 
ministration of Mt. Lebanon within the Ottoman Empire. The 
net result of the complex political settlement was a defeat for 
the Druze, who have never since regained their ascendancy 
in the Lebanon region. 

The main center of the community after 1869 passed to 
Mt. Hauran, where a Druze settlement had been established 
approximately one hundred years earlier by immigrants from 
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Lebanon; Mt. Hauran then became known as Jebel el-Druze 
(“Mountain of the Druze”), a name that had formerly been syn- 
onymous with Mt. Lebanon. There the Druze were governed, 
largely by the emirs of the al-Atrash house, as a semi-autono- 
mous community until the end of Ottoman rule in 1918. In 1921 
the French tried to set up an autonomous Druze state under 
French mandate, but this failed and, in 1925, the Druze rose 
against the French, spearheading a general Syrian uprising. 

In Galilee there probably were Druze settlements as 
early as the 11 or 12" century, and the presence of such set- 
tlements is clearly documented from the 13" century on. The 
Galilean Druze seem always to have kept close contact with 
the other branches of the community, especially those of Mt. 
Hermon and southern Lebanon, but do not seem to have par- 
ticipated as a group in the events which called the attention 
of the world to their brethren. During the British Mandate 
over Palestine they refrained, by and large, from taking part 
in the Arab-Israel conflict, and, during the 1948 War of Inde- 
pendence, turned this watchful neutrality into active partici- 
pation in fighting on the Jewish side. Druze have since then 
served in the Israel Defence Forces, at first as volunteers and 
later within the framework of the regular draft system. Many 
Druze also serve in the Israel Border Police. They thus opted 
squarely against the mainstream of Arab nationalism and for 
integration in Israel. 

Since 1957 the Druze have been given official recognition 
in Israel as a separate religious community. In 1962 the Knesset 
set up official Druze communal courts, which had previously 
functioned without official sanction. The spiritual leadership 
of the community is in the hands of its sheikhs from the vari- 
ous centers of Druze population. 


RELIGION. The Druze religion, which Druze call Din al- 
Tawhid (“unitarianism” or “monotheism”), is based on prin- 
ciples derived essentially from Ismailism (Isma‘iliyya), some of 
which originate in Neoplatonism and are common to a num- 
ber of gnostic sects. It includes belief in a deity that operates 
in the world through a system of five cosmic principles, or 
“emanations”; belief in periodic human manifestations of the 
deity and the emanations; and esoteric interpretations of the 
“revealed” religions whose recognized prophets (e.g., Moses, 
Jesus, Muhammad) were the bearers of esoteric truths only. 
The inner meaning of these prophets’ mission, in each case, is 
secretly propagated to a select group by an incarnation of the 
first cosmic principle, or “Universal Mind.” During the time 
of Moses, that incarnation was Shu‘ayb, or *Jethro, Moses’ fa- 
ther-in-law; Druze pay homage to his putative grave near Hit- 
tim in Galilee. The Druze have few ceremonials or rituals and 
initiate only a very few members of the community into the 
precepts of the religion, which are not published or discussed 
in the outside world at all. Though their religion has its roots 
ina form of Islam, they are not Muslims. 


Further Information on the Druze Religion. Until 1973 the ba- 
sic principles of the Druze faith were kept a closely guarded 
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secret, but in July of that year the Israel Ministry of Religious 
Affairs published a pamphlet, written by Nissim Dana, direc- 
tor of the Druze Division of the ministry, which for the first 
time outlined the three principles of the Druze faith. They 
are: guarding one’s tongue; protecting one’s brother; and be- 
lief in one God. Publication of the pamphlet was originally 
approved by the Druze religious leaders, but they later with- 
drew their sanction. 

The first principle obliges a member of the faith to be 
courteous, honor his promises, and keep secrets; the second 
principle calls on the Druze to help each other when in trou- 
ble; and the third states that they must strive to do God’s will, 
lead a modest life, refrain from pleasure-seeking, and accept 
both the good and the bad in life with good grace. 

The basic element in the Druze faith, according to the 
author, is the belief in seven prophets - Adam, Noah, Abra- 
ham, Moses, Jesus, Muhammad, and Muhammad ibn Ismail. 
Individual prayer, as practiced by the three other monotheistic 
religions, is unknown among the Druze. Their prayer-rooms 
are bare of decorations and furniture, except for cupboards, 
low stools, and carpets, on which the devout sit when they 
study their holy scriptures. Women are not excluded from re- 
ligious duties, and some are known to have risen high in the 
religious hierarchy. Smoking, alcohol, and the eating of pork 
are banned, as is a certain plant named melouhiya, which is a 
staple vegetable in Egypt. 

According to the pamphlet, the Druze believe in rein- 
carnation - the soul of a dying man reentering the body of 
a child born at the same moment. They also believe they are 
descended from the tribes of Reuben, Gad, and the half-tribe 
of Manasseh, who lived east of the Jordan. On ordination, a 
graduate of the Druze community’s Religious College in Leba- 
non is given a white garment which strikingly resembles the 
*tallit (Jewish prayer shawl). 
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EDUCATION 


Pre-State 

1880-1914. Education in the small yishuv, which numbered 
about 25,000 in 1880, largely resembled the traditional types 
prevailing in Jewish communities elsewhere. The Jews of East 
European origin maintained the traditional heder, talmud 
torah, and yeshivah, where Yiddish was the language of in- 
struction; the Sephardi and Oriental Jews sent their boys to 
the kutub, where they studied in Ladino or Arabic. A little 
Hebrew was taught, mostly as the sacred tongue. Few girls, if 
any, attended the schools. Several attempts to establish mod- 
ern schools were made in the second half of the 19th century. 
In 1856 the Laemel School was founded in Jerusalem by a 
wealthy Austrian Jewish family to provide secular and reli- 
gious education in German; its “modernity” aroused much 
opposition. In 1864 the Evelina de Rothschild School for girls 
was opened in Jerusalem; in the 1870s it was transferred to 
the ownership of the *Anglo-Jewish Association, changing its 
medium of instruction from French to English. In 1870 the 
*Alliance Israélite Universelle established the first agricultural 
school in the country - *Mikveh Israel. 


The Philanthropic School Systems. Toward the end of the 19" 
century and at the beginning of the 20", a number of schools 
were established by European Jewish philanthropic organiza- 
tions, while the Anglo-Jewish Association continued to ex- 
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pand the Evelina de Rothschild School. The Alliance Israélite 
Universelle established schools using French as the medium of 
instruction in Jerusalem, Jaffa, Tiberias, and Safed, and later in 
Haifa. The German-Jewish *Hilfsverein der Deutschen Juden 
(known as Ezra), formed in 1901, soon outdid the Alliance: 
by 1913 it was maintaining 27 schools in the country, ranging 
from a kindergarten to a teachers’ training college. German 
was the chief language of instruction, but Hebrew was being 
taught by competent teachers. The *Jewish Colonization As- 
sociation (ICA) maintained some of the schools in the villages, 
and early in the 20" century the Hovevei Zion in Russia helped 
to support some educational institutions. 


Hebrew Education. ‘The First Aliyah (see *Israel, State of: 
Historical Survey, section Modern Aliyah, 1880-1948), in the 
1880s, brought to the newly established villages, as well as to 
Jerusalem and Jaffa, Jews who believed in a national revival 
and wanted Hebrew to be the language of instruction in the 
schools they established for their children. In the early 1880s, 
Eliezer *Ben-Yehuda started teaching Hebrew as a modern 
language in an Alliance school in Jerusalem. Other teachers 
bravely ventured into new territory by teaching arithmetic, 
geography, and other subjects in Hebrew, undertaking the 
difficult task of devising terminologies and preparing text- 
books as they went along. It was in the new villages that He- 
brew teaching and Hebrew speech in daily life spread more 
quickly. Young teachers fired by Ben Yehuda’s example taught 
Hebrew as a living tongue in the village schools, and general 
subjects were also taught in Hebrew. The establishment of 
Hebrew kindergartens - the first in *Rishon le-Zion in 1898 - 
contributed greatly to the spread of spoken Hebrew at home 
and in the street. 

The Second Aliyah, which started in 1904, gave a further 
impetus to the growth and extension of Hebrew education. In 
1906 a group of young teachers, aided by the Hovevei Zion in 
Russia, established in Jaffa the first Hebrew secondary school, 
the Gymnasia Herzlia, which moved to Tel Aviv in 1909. This 
daring venture roused enthusiasm in the country and among 
Zionists abroad, especially in Russia, hundreds of whom sent 
their children to study in it. In 1908 the Hebrew Secondary 
School was founded in Jerusalem, and in 1913 the Reali Sec- 
ondary School was opened in Haifa. In 1906 the *Bezalel 
School of Arts and Crafts, the first essay in secondary voca- 
tional education, was established in Jerusalem. 


‘The Teachers’ Association. There was a growing need for some 
national body to give guidance to individual teachers and 
schools in methodology and terminology, syllabuses and cur- 
ricula. Toward the end of the 19 century, in the absence of 
an organized Jewish community in the Land of Israel, the He- 
brew teachers made several attempts to organize themselves. 
In 1903 Menahem *Ussishkin, on a mission to the country 
on behalf of Hovevei Zion, convened a conference of teach- 
ers at Zikhron Yaakov, which laid the foundation for the He- 
brew *Teachers’ Association. This association, especially in 
its early years, did a great deal to strengthen Hebrew educa- 
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tion, drawing up syllabuses, publishing textbooks and edu- 
cational material for teachers, improving the status of teach- 
ers, and organizing refresher courses and in-service training. 
It exercised many functions that were later assumed by the 
organized community, and, after 1948, by Israel’s Ministry of 
Education and Culture. 

The constantly growing importance of Hebrew in educa- 
tion, as well as the strength of the Teachers’ Association, be- 
came apparent in the autumn of 1913, during what was known 
as the “*Language War.” The question arose as to what lan- 
guage should be used in the technical institute (Technikum) 
due to be opened in Haifa. The institution, sponsored by the 
Hilfsverein, was financed by contributions from its own funds, 
Zionist sources, and American Jewish donors. The Hilfsverein 
insisted that German be used, whereupon the Zionist mem- 
bers of the institute, headed by *Ahad Ha-Am, resigned and 
a storm of protest swept the yishuv. The teachers rose up in 
arms: most of those in the Hilfsverein schools resigned, and 
their association, with the assistance of Zionist bodies, opened 
11 parallel Hebrew schools, creating the nucleus of a national 
Hebrew school system headed by a board of education. The 
“Language Conflict” marked the beginning of the end of the 
Hilfsverein’s educational work in the Land of Israel; when the 
country was conquered by the British in 1917-18, their schools, 
being enemy (German) property, were handed over by the 
military authorities to the Zionist Organization. 


UNDER BRITISH RULE (1918-1948). Development of a Na- 
tional System. During the 30 years of British rule in Palestine, 
a Jewish school system was created and developed mainly by 
the efforts of the Jewish community itself. Throughout the pe- 
riod there were two parallel school systems, Arab and Jewish. 
The Arab school system was taken over by the British authori- 
ties from the Turkish rulers, substituting Arabic for Turkish as 
the medium of instruction, and was maintained mainly by the 
government. These schools were attended largely by Muslim 
children, Christian Arab children receiving their education 
mostly in denominational or missionary schools. The Jew- 
ish schools were by and large the responsibility of the Jewish 
community, although some of them were private or were sup- 
ported by Jewish bodies abroad. The Mandatory government's 
Department of Education, which fully controlled the Arab 
school system, maintained only nominal supervision over the 
Jewish schools. There was no law of compulsory education 
during the Mandatory period, and only about half the Arab 
children attended school for four years or more. The Jewish 
community, however, succeeded in providing almost univer- 
sal schooling for its children. The Jewish school population 
grew almost tenfold during the Mandatory period and totaled 
nearly 100,000 in 1948. 


From the Jewish Agency to the Vaad Le'ummi. ‘The Jewish na- 
tional school system, born in 1914 after the “Language Con- 
flict? was administered by a Jewish Board of Education, which 
controlled some 40 kindergartens and schools by 1918 and 
over 100 in 1920. From the beginning of the 1920s the Zionist 
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Executive (from 1929 the *Jewish Agency) maintained and 
administered these schools. At first it contributed some 90% 
of the cost and aimed at bringing all the Jewish schools under 
its management. Before long, however, financial difficulties 
forced the Zionist Executive to curtail its educational bud- 
get, which was constantly reduced and by 1932 was only 42% 
of the system's expenditure. 

Gradually, the financial responsibility for the mainte- 
nance of kindergartens passed into the hands of local bodies; 
secondary schools mostly fended for themselves by introduc- 
ing high tuition fees, and the vocational schools secured assis- 
tance either locally (for example from the *Histadrut) or from 
Jewish bodies outside the country, such as *orT and *w1zo. 
The Zionist Executive's financial responsibility was limited 
mainly to the elementary schools and the teachers’ training 
colleges. Not infrequently, financial difficulties caused delays 
in the payment of salaries to teachers, which brought about 
teachers’ strikes, sometimes for several weeks. 

The view gained ground, in Zionist circles as well as in 
the yishuv itself, that the financial and educational responsi- 
bility for the school system ought to be transferred to the or- 
ganized Jewish community in Palestine. In the later 1920s the 
Jewish population gradually assumed greater financial respon- 
sibility for the education of its children, both by paying tuition 
fees and by self-taxation. It was therefore accepted as a logi- 
cal and natural development that control of Jewish education 
in the Land of Israel was formally transferred, in the autumn 
of 1932, from the Jewish Agency to the *Vaad Le’ummi, the 
Jewish National Council. The Jewish Agency continued to be 
represented on the governing body of the educational system 
and to contribute annually to its budget, although its share in 
the late 1930s was less than 8% of the total. 


Administration of the Jewish National School System. In the 
years 1932-48, the national school network continued to ex- 
pand under the control of the Vaad Le'ummi, despite the gen- 
eral weakness of its authority and the poverty of the financial 
resources it could devote to education. Another factor con- 
tributing to the lack of unity in the educational system was 
the growing assumption of responsibility for the control of 
education by the Jewish local authorities and especially by the 
political parties and bodies, through the “educational trends” 
(see below). Four bodies were involved in the administration 
of the Jewish national system of education in this period: the 
Vaad Le’ummi, which exercised supreme authority over ma- 
jor policy and approval of budgets; the executive committee 
of the school system, which took administrative and financial 
decisions — it had six members: three, including the director 
of Jewish education, appointed by the Va'ad Le’'ummi, and 
one representative each of the Jewish Agency, the Tel Aviv 
municipality, and the central administration of the Jewish 
settlements; the Education Committee (Vaad ha-Hinnukh), 
appointed biennially by the Vaad Le’ummi, consisting of 13 
members representing various political and educational trends 
(including three teachers and one person nominated by the 
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Hebrew University), which dealt with educational matters and 
functioned only in an advisory capacity; and the Department 
of Education, consisting of the director of education and the 
chief inspectors of the three “educational trends,” which was 
the executive body administering the current work of the 
school system. 


The School System: Structure and Content. The Jewish school 
system in the Land of Israel in 1918-48 included kindergartens, 
elementary and secondary schools, and teacher-training col- 
leges. The kindergartens, for the three-to-five age group, were 
highly popular and well developed. Most of them were main- 
tained by local authorities and women’s voluntary organiza- 
tions; others were run privately by their teachers. They fulfilled 
an important social function by enabling mothers to go out 
to work as well as the educational function of preparing the 
children for school. Moreover, they played a significant part in 
welding together the heterogeneous Jewish population, with 
its divergencies of language, culture, and modes of life. The 
toddlers introduced the Hebrew language into their homes, 
as well as often unfamiliar habits of hygiene and the taste for 
new foods. In its own special way the kindergarten became an 
important instrument of adult education in the broadest sense, 
particularly among the mothers. Elementary schools, consist- 
ing of eight grades, were attended between the ages of 6 and 
14. They were open six days a week, the first four grades study- 
ing four hours daily, and the higher grades five to six hours, in 
one session. Schools in the kibbutzim had both morning and 
afternoon sessions. From the very beginning, Jewish educators 
had to cope with the difficult task of coordinating and inte- 
grating Hebrew and general subjects in the curriculum. About 
one-third of teaching time was devoted to Hebrew subjects, 
which included on the average four to five periods of Bible a 
week in all grades. The rest of the time was devoted to general 
subjects, including arithmetic, history, geography, science, art, 
singing, physical education, handicrafts, gardening, and in the 
four upper classes, English. In the religious schools more pe- 
riods were devoted to Hebrew subjects. 

Most of the Jewish secondary schools followed the Cen- 
tral European pattern. They comprised 12 years of study, the 
first eight of which paralleled the elementary school. As they 
charged considerable tuition fees, attendance was restricted, 
and many pupils joined them only in the ninth year of study, 
after completing eight grades in the elementary schools. Al- 
though financially independent of the Vaad Le’ummi, the 
secondary schools accepted its educational supervision and 
presented all their graduates for final examinations conducted 
by its Department of Education. These examinations were re- 
sponsible for the development of a more or less uniform cur- 
riculum for Jewish secondary schools throughout the country. 
The kibbutzim and moshavim, however, maintained their own 
secondary school system which did not prepare its pupils for 
final examinations or diplomas. These secondary schools also 
combined Jewish and general studies. In the two upper classes, 
pupils could choose between programs emphasizing human- 
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istic or scientific studies. In addition to English, they had to 
take a second foreign language: Arabic or French. 

The teacher-training colleges were usually based on five 
or six years’ study, the first three or four paralleling the up- 
per grades of the secondary schools and the last two offering 
mainly pedagogical training. One section trained kindergarten 
teachers and the other elementary school teachers. Secondary 
school teachers were usually university trained. 

The Vaad Le’ummi controlled, financially or education- 
ally, two-thirds of the Jewish schools in the country. The rest 
were very varied: eight Alliance Israélite Universelle schools 
with about 3,000 pupils, where Hebrew and French were the 
media of instruction; the Evelina de Rothschild School in 
Jerusalem, with Hebrew and English as languages of instruc- 
tion; a number of vocational schools maintained by voluntary 
bodies; talmud torah institutions and yeshivot of the Orthodox 
religious type, some using Yiddish; and the nucleus of a net- 
work of Orthodox elementary schools controlled by *Agudat 
Israel. In addition, both the *Hebrew University in Jerusalem 
and the *Technion opened their gates for regular studies in 
1925 as autonomous institutions. 


‘The Educational “Trends.” When the Vaad Le’ummi assumed 
control of the national school system in 1932 it was already 
divided into three “trends”: General, Mizrachi, and Labor. 
Between 1918 and 1920 the national school network was uni- 
fied, but it included some schools, comprising about 20% of 
all the pupils, which were specifically religious in character. 
In 1920 the London Zionist Conference decided to recognize 
two categories of Jewish national schools in Palestine: schools 
of a general character, designated as belonging to the Gen- 
eral Trend; and religious schools, which were included in the 
Mizrachi Trend, named after and affiliated to the religious 
Zionist movement. 

The General Trend tried to combine national and general 
progressive values in its education. While maintaining a posi- 
tive attitude toward Jewish religious tradition, it left religious 
observance to the individual pupils, in accordance with the 
desires of their parents. The schools of the Mizrachi Trend, 
while providing a general education, laid emphasis on religion, 
and their principals, inspectors, and teachers were observant 
Jews. In the early 1920s the Jewish labor settlements, both kib- 
butzim and moshavim, began to organize their own schools, 
which combined general education with labor ideology and 
new approaches to educational methods. Such schools were 
soon established by labor circles in towns as well, and in 1926 
the Zionist Organization accorded them a recognized status as 
the Labor Trend, affiliated to the Histadrut, which by 1938 was 
included in the administrative network of the Vaad Le'ummi 
education system. Each of the three trends, while forming 
part of the national system, enjoyed considerable autonomy 
in drawing up the curriculum and appointing teachers and 
inspectors. Each was led by a school council of ten to twelve 
members (including parents, teachers, and inspectors) headed 
by a chief inspector selected by the trend, who represented it 
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in the Department of Education. The chief functions of the 
council were to protect the interests of the trend, nominate 
inspectors, hear their reports, and appoint representatives on 
various educational bodies. Toward the end of the Mandatory 
period, 53% of the pupils belonged to the General Trend, 24% 
to the Mizrachi, and 23% to the Labor Trend. 

The Orthodox schools of Agudat Israel, as well as the 
yeshivot and other non-Mizrachi religious institutions, in- 
cluding those of the old yishuv, remained outside the national 
system and formed de facto a separate trend, in which secular 
subjects were eliminated or drastically reduced. Toward 1948 
about half of them were maintained and controlled by Agu- 
dat Israel and the other half by the old yishuv and others. To- 
gether their pupils numbered about half as many as those in 
the Mizrachi schools. 

While the variety of curricula and the freedom of each 
trend to try new experiments was all to the good, the split- 
ting up of the national system into three separate groups, to 
a large extent separately administered, was not always bene- 
ficial to education, particularly since not only the Mizrachi 
and Labor trends were backed by political bodies but the 
General Zionist parties also assumed some sort of responsi- 
bility for the General Trend, and rivalry among the trends was 
sometimes instigated and abetted by the sponsoring parties. 
This situation became anomalous in the early years of state- 
hood, when political parties supported “their” trends in an 
effort to attract more pupils from children of newly arrived 
immigrants who knew little or nothing about the differences 
between them, believing that by placing a child in one of the 
schools of its “trend” it would thereby also gain its parents’ 
votes at election time. 


Relations with the Mandatory Government. Up to 1922, the 
British administration gave no financial assistance to the Jew- 
ish schools in the country, which were considered “private 
schools.’ At first the Zionist Executive was satisfied with this 
situation, for many Jewish leaders and educators preferred 
to have an autonomous educational system, without govern- 
ment interference. The British administration, with limited 
resources at its disposal, was content to deal with the educa- 
tion of the Arab children; even then it could not meet more 
than about one-fifth of their needs. As the enrollment in Jew- 
ish schools grew and the Zionist Executive began to find it 
difficult to meet all its financial obligations to its education 
system, it requested the support of the British administration, 
which made small annual grants to the Jewish schools in the 
years 1922-26. The Jewish authorities asked for a grant based 
on the number of Jewish pupils at school and for an alloca- 
tion per pupil equal to the cost of an Arab pupil in the govern- 
ment schools. The government objected, as this would have 
entailed allocating to the Jewish schools nearly half the educa- 
tional budget, whereas the Arabs constituted about five-sixths 
of the population. In 1927 the government decided to allocate 
the money in proportion to the size of the Arab and Jewish 
populations. In 1933, it adopted a new formula, dividing the 
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grant in proportion to the total numbers of Jewish and Arab 
children between the ages of five and fifteen in the country, as 
officially estimated. Thus, while government grants for edu- 
cation increased almost every year, they averaged only about 
10% of the Jewish educational budget. 

The Mandatory government’s Education Ordinance of 
1933, regularizing the administration of schools, recognized 
the Va'ad Le’ummi schools, heretofore technically “private,” 
as “public.” The ordinance referred to the “Hebrew Public 
System” as paralled to the “Arab Public System,” which was 
under direct government control. When the government in- 
creased its grant to Jewish education in 1927, it insisted on 
formal approval of its budget, improvements in its admin- 
istration, and the participation of a government representa- 
tive in an advisory capacity on the executive committee of 
the Jewish national system. The government Department of 
Education, which had a small Jewish inspectorate for Jew- 
ish schools, interfered little in their affairs, although from 
time to time it offered suggestions for administrative and 
structural reforms. In 1945, at its initiative, a government 
commission was sent out from England to examine the ad- 
ministrative machinery of the Vaad Le’ummi education sys- 
tem and its report, published in 1946, proposed far-reach- 
ing reforms. This report was still under discussion when the 
Mandate ended. 


Budget and Finance. With the reduction in the contribution 
of the Jewish Agency to the maintenance of education, the 
yishuv itself had to assume ever greater financial responsi- 
bilities for the school system. While in the early 1920s it pro- 
vided only 10-20% of the funds required, its share rose by 
1933 to about 80%. A striking feature was the large percentage 
of school costs paid by parents. Only the kibbutzim and the 
moshavim provided free education. To these must be added 
the Tel Aviv community, which found it possible to abolish 
elementary school fees by defraying the cost of schooling out 
of the municipal budget. Only a small registration fee was de- 
manded of parents and this, too, was remitted in whole or in 
part in needy cases. 


On the Eve of the Establishment of the State of Israel. The Jew- 
ish national education system under British rule had many 
weaknesses: it controlled only 65% of the Jewish schools; it 
was never accorded full legal recognition; it constantly had 
to contend with financial difficulties; and the trend system 
enfeebled its administrative unity. Nevertheless, it not only 
grew tenfold during the period from 1918 to 1948 but also 
developed the attributes of a state system of education. The 
national system embraced kindergartens, elementary and 
secondary schools, trade and agricultural post-secondary in- 
stitutions, and teacher-training colleges. It included special 
schools for handicapped children, school luncheons, health 
services, school clubs, and extracurricular activities. A great 
deal of attention was paid to curricula and methods of teach- 
ing. Rules were laid down for teachers’ terms of service, and 
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the Teachers’ Association grew into a powerful professional 
body. In addition to the network of schools maintained or 
supported by the Va'ad Le’ummi, there were numerous pri- 
vate and semi-private schools, a system of evening schools 
for working youth maintained by the Histadrut, and a large 
number of evening courses for adults in which newcomers 
learned Hebrew and adults could pursue further knowledge 
in the sciences, humanities, and foreign languages. The State 
of Israel thus inherited a network of schools which could be 
easily converted into a state school system. 

[Moshe Avidor] 


In the State of Israel 

The establishment of the State of Israel in 1948 greatly changed 
the country’s Jewish community as well as the Zionist or- 
ganization and movement. When Israel attained indepen- 
dence 650,000 Jews were living in Palestine and immediately 
masses of immigrants flooded the new state. In 44 months, 
up to the end of 1951, the pre-State Jewish community ab- 
sorbed 684,000 new immigrants from 50 different coun- 
tries - more people than its original number. First came about 
300,000 Holocaust survivors from Europe and then mostly 
immigrants from Arab countries in Africa and Asia, some 
of them driven out of their homes and arriving with their 
entire communities. The total number of the latter reached 
500,000 people before the end of the first decade of Israel's 
independence. 

The population of immigrants consisted of mostly poor 
families with many children. This had a direct and strong im- 
pact on the educational system, since there was an intimate 
relationship between society and the schools: the educational 
system was oriented toward responding to the needs arising 
from social processes. 


Formation of the Educational System in the Independent State 
of Israel. Most basic structural and normative characteristics 
of the Israeli educational system, still operative in the pres- 
ent day, were formed in the first years of the State’s indepen- 
dent existence. The Compulsory Education Act was passed in 
1949 and the State Education Act was enacted in 1953. Dur- 
ing those years education in the newly established State was 
a matter of sharp political division and confrontation, the 
outcome of which determined the character and structure of 
the educational system in the coming years. The public and 
political debate found expression in issues of structure, au- 
thority, and procedures; however, its underlying motif was a 
struggle over the ongoing application of the “ideological so- 
cialization” approach. It meant that the educational system 
was to be used as means of socialization into the Zionist ide- 
ology, or, more precisely, the Zionist ideology as interpreted 
by the ruling elite. 


The Social and Political Atmosphere of the First Years. Until 
1953 Israel had four separate educational systems affiliated with 
different sectors. That was the legacy that pre-independence 
Jewish society in Palestine brought into the sovereign State of 
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Israel. The social and political atmosphere in which the ideo- 
logically divided system operated had, however, changed. The 
mass immigration brought in tens of thousands of children 
whose education had to be administered by the State. The es- 
tablishment of state administration caused the different par- 
ties to fight for government power positions and struggles of 
the same nature intensified among the educational sectors. 
The major issue was who would educate the new immigrant 
children, with each ideological-political party striving to bring 
more children into its education system. The power struggles 
over education of the immigrant children were very sharp, 
often deteriorating to violence, and even brought about ap- 
pointment of a State investigation committee. The first elected 
government in Israel fell over this issue; in all those squab- 
bles, however, the preferences of the children’s parents were 
the last to be heard. 

Alongside the ideological-political rush for power po- 
sitions in the state administration a new school of thought 
emerged at the time, closely associated with the personal and 
strong leadership of the first prime minister, David Ben-Gu- 
rion. This school of thought asserted that the sovereign state 
as a modern democracy should monopolize authority over 
certain particularly important functions: the armed forces, 
and education of the young toward becoming future mem- 
bers of society. This doctrine, which came to be called “Sov- 
ereignty” (the Hebrew term “Mamlakhtiut” being a derivative 
of “melekh,’ a sovereign king), was applied very strenuously 
by Ben-Gurion in the organization of the armed forces. He 
intended to do the same in the educational system, in view of 
the enormous task of educating the large masses of immigrant 
children who now populated the country. 

This educational philosophy is closely related to the 
“melting pot” philosophy for absorbing waves of immigration. 
It asserted that new immigrants should go through a process 
of re-socialization, at the end of which they would become 
absorbed in the native society as equal members of the Israeli 
collective. The educational meaning of this philosophy coin- 
cided with the “sovereign” state-organized educational system. 
It claimed that only the state can educate immigrant children 
to become well integrated as its future citizens, and not their 
parents, whose integration in a new country is far more diffi- 
cult, burdened with economic and other survival problems. 
Another product of the “educating state” idea was to hold the 
value of patriotism higher than all others. 


The Compulsory Education Act. The first statutory change was 
the Mandatory Education Act adopted by the Knesset on Sep- 
tember 21, 1949. It fixed nine years as the length of compulsory 
education between the ages of 5 and 13, i.e., one year of kinder- 
garten and eight years of elementary schooling. It established 
that those years of education would be free for all children, 
and that children would be able to enroll in any of the four 
segmented educational networks approved by the Ministry of 
Education. Proponents of the unified national education sys- 
tem claimed that that legislation fostered the disintegration 
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of society into ideological-political factions, as it obligated all 
parents to enroll their children in one of the four ideological- 
political networks of schools. Indeed, the immediate effect of 
the Compulsory Education Act was conflicts between the dif- 
ferent networks over enrollment of children in their schools. 
The law effectively stated that parents should make the deci- 
sion which school their children would attend free of any co- 
ercion or enticement. In practice, however, many complaints 
were filed in the Ministry of Education, against the “Workers 
Education Network” operators in particular, regarding cases of 
pressure, threats, extortion, and enticement of principals and 
parents with the aim of getting them to transfer children into 
schools of a particular network of educational institutions. 

The Compulsory Education Act stated that it would not 
be applied in the transit camps (*ma’barot) of new immi- 
grants, but that the minister of education would be authorized 
to make the education arrangements there. In the immigrant 
camps a separate educational system was established, called 
“Uniform Education.” The Uniform Education schools in- 
tended to give immigrant children a general education with 
a political or cultural orientation. They followed the “melting 
pot” philosophy, which had as its aim the melding of immi- 
grants into one social and cultural fabric. 


The National Education Act. Prior to the 1951 general elections 
the dominant and ruling party, *Mapai, proposed to dismantle 
the segmented education networks and institute a single na- 
tional system that would end the debate over the education of 
immigrant children once and for all. Mapai won the elections 
and some other political parties supported the idea of unified 
national education as well, but the National Education Act was 
ratified only two years after the elections, in August 12, 1953. 
It determined that the ideologically distinct school networks 
would be dismantled and in their place two educational sys- 
tems would be instituted: National and National-Religious (as 
the religious parties demanded), and that the Agudat Israel 
(ultra-Orthodox) school sector would continue its indepen- 
dent existence with state funding while retaining its pedagogic 
and curricular autonomy. 

The National Religious educational system was the di- 
rect descendant of the Mizrachi network and it incorporated 
also the institutions of the smaller Religious Worker sector. 
The National System was the unification of the Workers Ed- 
ucation Network and the non-religious General Education 
Network, each of them losing its unique ideological charac- 
ter in the process. 


ESTABLISHING NORMS IN THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. The 
right to free elementary education. In the first five years of Is- 
rael’s independence a number of normative principles were es- 
tablished, and in the coming years they had a lasting effect on 
the educational system for better or for worse. The Compul- 
sory Education Act institutionalized the right of all children 
in Israel to elementary education regardless of the economic 
conditions of their parents. In order to actualize this norm, 
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the Compulsory Education Act encompassed two additional 
principles: state funding of education on the elementary level 
(a principle significantly eroded in later years) and legal autho- 
rization of the state to impose the compulsory education laws 
on reluctant parents. The Compulsory Education Act estab- 
lished the liberal social norms that contributed to the fact that 
the rate of illiteracy in Israel is among the world’s lowest. 


‘The educational system as an agent of national socialization. 
The objectives of the National Education Act were less social 
than national. It intended to enhance national solidarity in 
Israel and facilitate the cultural integration of the masses of 
new immigrants. That law fixed the responsibility of the state 
for the contents of education to ensure that they were com- 
patible with the state's interests. 


‘The educational system as agent of absorption of immigration. 
The social-political circumstances that surrounded the leg- 
islation of the National Education Act also established the 
principle by which the educational system serves as an agent 
of integration of Jewish immigration. The national interest, as 
represented by the parliamentary majority (the coalition gov- 
ernment at the time) was well served by the law that ensured 
the state’s control over the socialization of its new citizens, 
immigrants, and the young generation. 

Additionally, the Labor Movement, the dominant ele- 
ment in the educational system, determined the content of 
the socialization processes that the immigrant children were 
made to experience. These contents promoted secularity, a 
negative outlook on galut (exile, Diaspora) existence, West- 
ern civilization (“modernity”), and socialism. The immigrants 
were placed in an inferior position relative to the native or 
veteran Israelis and were required to shed their old cultural 
skins and put on the new, better one. In terms of identity, the 
educational system presented an ideal Israeli model that was 
completely alien to most immigrants, and demanded of them 
to adapt. Paradoxically, the educational experience of new im- 
migrants in Israel created a dichotomy: the educational system 
did indeed facilitate the integration of immigrant children into 
Israeli society but simultaneously created in them and in their 
parents residual layers of alienation. 


Differentiation and gaps between immigrant and native-born 
children. The Compulsory Education Act had additional ef- 
fects. As mentioned, one of its outcomes was the establish- 
ment of the “unified education” system in the immigrant 
camps, separate from the sectoral schools that existed at the 
time. This was the beginning of differentiation between immi- 
grant children and native children in the educational system. 
That differentiation continued in the immigrant transit camps 
that were hastily constructed around the country. Geographic 
separation of the new immigrants caused separation and dif- 
ferentiation among schoolchildren too. New immigrants were 
then transferred to new housing units in proximity to old set- 
tlements, but even then schools were mostly separate or there 
were separate classes for immigrant children. In the 1951-52 
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school year, the educational system in Israel had 80,000 immi- 
grant children; three out of four of them went to schools where 
all the students were new immigrants and another 9,000 at- 
tended separate classes for immigrant children in the General 
Education sector. The educational reality prevented all contact 
between new immigrant and native children in contrast to the 
“melting pot” ideal. The distinction between what has become 
known as “the First Israel” and “the Second Israel” was thus 
reinforced and perpetuated for years to come. 


Differentiation and gaps between the Jewish and Arab educa- 
tional systems. The principle of state-supervised compulsory 
and free education for all children had an impact on education 
in the Arab minority sector as well. At the outset of Israeli inde- 
pendence the Arab educational system was in very poor shape, 
with few educational institutions (under the British Mandate in 
Palestine many Arab children had studied at schools adminis- 
tered by the British). The Compulsory Education Act applied 
to the Arab minority sector brought tens of thousands of Arab 
children into the system, while the educational infrastructure 
of facilities, buildings, equipment, curricula, textbooks, and 
qualified teachers was very limited. The Compulsory Educa- 
tion Act was not fully applied within the Arab minority sector; 
many children were left out of school. The reasons for this were 
the poor conditions of learning and teaching facilities as well 
as difficulties in administering the education tax. 

The institutionalized centrality of Zionist socialization 
in the national educational system determined the marginal- 
ity of Arab education in the State of Israel. The official policy 
in the Arab sector was created by the security establishment 
and focused on neutralization of opposition and facilitation 
of loyalty to the State. The educational materials were purged 
of Arab national contents while religious and cultural-ethnic 
themes were accentuated. 


Differentiation between secular and religious education. ‘The 
National Education Act legalized the politically biased char- 
acter of the Israeli educational system and made permanent 
its division into secular and religious education systems that 
grew wider apart with the coming years. The control of the 
National Religious Educational System by Mizrachi (later 
the National Religious Party) caused it to become more and 
more independent with the years while the autonomy of the 
ultra-Orthodox educational system, which was practically 
complete from the beginning, became ever more uncontrol- 
lable by the state. 


EDUCATIONAL POLICY. Israeli policy makers for education 
now encountered a situation in which the population included 
masses of immigrants from the Islamic countries in Africa 
and Asia. This situation required that the system grant equal 
educational opportunity, facilitate social-economic mobility, 
and serve as the crucible for forging one nation out of people 
of many different ethnic backgrounds. Problems in attain- 
ing such goals were exacerbated by the fact that there existed 
a high correlation between the country of origin of the new 
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immigrants and basic social variables such as education level, 
number of children in the family, and socio-economic status 
(generally low). However, the educational system had a strong 
belief, rooted in the Jewish and Zionist traditions, in both its 
responsibility and ability to fulfill its educational, social, and 
national tasks. 

The suddenly realized dream of the Ingathering of the 
Exiles required that educational policy make it its first objec- 
tive to establish an adequate and equal educational environ- 
ment for all the children of Israel. The inequalities in learning 
potential between various groups of students were discerned 
from the very beginning and the system coped with them 
in various ways in order to narrow the gaps. In the first 30 
years, the educational policy chosen toward that end was in- 
tegrative, with many shifts and changes. In the first decade 
the egalitarian ideology was dominant; in the second decade 
the emphasis of policy shifted to individual potential, based 
on the idea of affirmative action. Only in the third decade, af- 
ter the egalitarian and the affirmative action policies failed 
to produce the desired results, was the policy of integration 
adopted. Beginning with the fourth decade of the State's in- 
dependent existence educational policy in Israel became plu- 
ralistic, with school autonomy and students’ choice of schools 
and courses. Educational policies over the years reflected the 
dominant cultural and ideological trends as they shifted from 
strong socialist sentiments, aspirations for cultural integra- 
tion, and high levels of communal solidarity, to capitalism, 
individuality, and legitimization of multiculturalism. In the 
following sections the educational policy will be described 
separately for each of the decades. 


‘The Policy of Equality: 1* Decade. The principle of equality 
in the educational system was applied, in accordance with 
policy, in all areas: 

Making schools equal for all the children of Israel 

One curriculum for all 

Teaching procedures and teaching accessories equal for 

all classes of the same age level 

One standard for the number of students in a class- 

room 

Identical textbooks 

Formally equal training for all teachers 

Equal allocation of resources 

Even before the end of the first decade, the policy of equal 
education was failing. A nationwide survey in the mid-1950s 
indicated clearly that the equalization objective was not at- 
tained. The failure was apparent in three areas: 

Low levels of learning achievement. 

Poor achievement of students at all levels of learning ap- 
titude, including those with normal learning potential. 

Correlation between low learning achievement and eth- 
nic origin. 


The Policy of Affirmative Action: 2"4 Decade. The unsatisfac- 
tory results of state-administered education in the first de- 
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cade were a cause of concern for the system's leadership and 
led it to adopt a new policy by the end of the 1950s. It became 
known as the policy of Affirmative Action. The minister of 
education in the 1960s, Zalman Aran, referred to this policy 
once as “educational favoritism.” The idea was to institute 
“reverse-discrimination” or “corrective discrimination” that 
would intentionally create better educational conditions for 
underprivileged children. “Eligible for Affirmative Action” be- 
came the new key concept in education and it was applied to 
elementary schools (not to individuals) on the basis of definite 
criteria. Schools in Israel were thus classified in three catego- 
ries: First, Second, and “Eligible for Affirmative Action” The 
eligibility of a school for affirmative action was established on 
the basis of three criteria: the percentage of ethnically “East- 
ern’ (“Sephardi,’ not “Ashkenazi”) children at the school; the 
mean level of learning achievement; and the level of physical 
infrastructure of the school: buildings, facilities, equipment, 
including the professional level of teachers. According to data 
of the Ministry of Education in 1970 about one-third of chil- 
dren in elementary schools attended schools that were eligible 
for affirmative action. 

The affirmative action policy produced some educational 
success, notably in learning reading skills; however, its main 
goal of narrowing the differences in learning achievement and 
consequently closing social gaps was not attained. 


Social Integration and the Reform in Education: 3 Decade. The 
parliamentary commission that decided on a new policy 
aimed at narrowing the social gaps in education (the Rimalt 
Commission) set three major goals: upgrading the level of 
teaching and learning achievement; narrowing the educational 
gaps among children in Israel and creating conditions for all 
children to become integrated socially and economically; and 
creating frameworks that would become meeting grounds for 
children of parents from all countries of origin, in integrated 
regional schools. In these frameworks, the committee saw the 
feature of “national and educational value in itself” 

The social program launched was called “the Integration 
Program,” and its main objective was creating ethnically inte- 
grated classrooms. The Integration Program was grounded in 
the Zionist social ideology that had as its national goal ethnic 
integration of all tribes of Israel in order to prevent the ethni- 
cally based polarization of society. The integrated classroom 
had to include high-aptitude learners (labeled now “Privi- 
leged”), most of whom happened to be from middle-class 
Ashkenazi families, and low-aptitude learners (defined as 
“Underprivileged”), who were mostly of Eastern origin and 
children of lower class and lower-middle class families. The 
suggested optimal ratio of Privileged vs. Underprivileged chil- 
dren in an integrated unit was 60-70 per cent and 30-40 per 
cent respectively. 

The educational program of the integrative social policy 
was called the “Reform in Education.” Its structural aspect 
was that instead of the 8-4 grade division between elementary 
school and high school, the division now became 6-3-3, and 
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thus junior high school classes came into being in Israel. The 
heterogeneous classes planned by the integration program were 
intended for the junior high school level (grades 7-9). The Re- 
form in Education brought the ninth year of schooling into the 
framework of the law of compulsory free education for all. 

The answer to the question, “to what extent did Integra- 
tion contribute to the cohesion of the Israeli society,’ remains 
unresolved. 


Autonomy in Education: 4" Decade. Autonomy could be ac- 
complished only if the national educational administration 
transferred power and authority over education to the juris- 
diction of schools, communities, and the local authorities. 

Designers and planners of autonomy in education as- 
sumed that local people would be better able to cope with 
their communities’ specific problems, including such peren- 
nial problems in education as the low learning achievement 
of students living in poor areas and problems of social disin- 
tegration. It was assumed that in granting autonomy to com- 
munities the overall goals of the national educational system 
would be better served. That new policy became known as 
“School Autonomy” or “Autonomy in Education.” 

The range of autonomy in schools includes its organi- 
zational structure, distribution of resources, curriculum and 
teaching methods, evaluation of students’ achievement, and 
partnership with the community to meet its goals. Autonomy 
in education is synonymous with pedagogic independence 
granted to schools so that they can develop their particular 
character and take local initiatives. In this framework, the au- 
tonomous school could develop its own pedagogic philosophy, 
structure, and planning of teaching, and its internal mecha- 
nisms of evaluation and feedback. 


Community schools. The policy of school autonomy allowed 
schools to take their own educational approach and led to 
the development of Community Schools. This model be- 
came quite widespread, currently with over 500 such schools 
in the country. 

Community schools began to operate in Israel in 1978 on 
an experimental basis. The educational philosophy behind that 
project was that a school needs to be autonomous in choosing 
its pedagogic methods and has to perform more tasks than the 
traditional socialization and imparting of knowledge to its stu- 
dents. The school is a part of the community: it should strive 
to make elements of community life present in the school and 
elements of school life present in the community. This would 
constitute a fertile ground for the growth of social and cul- 
tural values that enrich the intellectual and spiritual world of 
students, parents, and the entire community. The planning of 
community schools in Israel was oriented toward two broad 
objectives: one was improvement and enrichment of the edu- 
cational level of schools through contact with adult members 
of the community; the second was to provide an agency that 
would answer social and cultural needs of the community by 
organizing various activities. 
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Free Choice in Education: 5" Decade. The educational philos- 
ophy of free choice was adopted in Israel in the 1990s, after 
the educational system had already followed the policies of 
equality, affirmative action, integration, and autonomy. The 
free-choice trend in education could be regarded in associa- 
tion with a renewed rise of capitalism in the 1980s that gen- 
erated a stronger demand to satisfy the particular interests of 
the wealthier classes. 

Free choice is thus becoming an ever-more dominant 
guiding principle in the Israeli educational system, as part of 
the general processes of liberalization. It is closely associated 
with the autonomy in education policy and its derivative, the 
special-interest school. 


Summary: Education and Society in Israel. The turning point 
in Israeli education occurred after the state become sovereign 
and its charismatic leader at the time, David Ben-Gurion, 
called upon it to become an agent of radical change from the 
former language, culture, and values of the Jews who immi- 
grated in masses to begin a new life as citizens of their new 
homeland, which was struggling to survive. It seemed impera- 
tive then that they adapt to the culture and social values of the 
new society. The radical aspect of this supreme goal and its 
effect on education in Israel must be kept in view: the educa- 
tional system was charged with a mission of radically changing 
the immigrant children and thus effecting a profound change 
in an entire population. 

The Israeli educational system has had the intention and 
strong motivation to influence social integration. The chang- 
ing policies it followed were not sufficient to close the educa- 
tional gaps between Jews of Ashkenazi and “Eastern” descent. 
There occurred a certain narrowing of differences in learning 
achievement; however, they still exist as a challenge to Israeli 
society and its educational policy makers. 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE SCHOOL SYSTEM. Not just the es- 
sential educational rationale and policies were formed in the 
1950s but also the system's organizational structure. This in- 
cluded division into grades and branching into academic and 
non-academic tracks, work procedures, lines of authority, and 
links between different organizational units all the way from 
the individual classroom teacher up to the director-general 
and the minister of education. 


Centralized Administration and Supervision. The basic prem- 
ise has been that the State is responsible for providing every 
child with an acceptable level of basic education. Based on this 
obligation it has been understood that beyond all particular 
changes and variations the State has, by the agency of its Min- 
istry of Education and Culture, a decisive role in administer- 
ing the education system and guiding it. The functions of the 
Ministry of Education cover budgetary, curricular, and oper- 
ational aspects of the education system's activities. The Min- 
istry itself is monitored by the parliamentary Committee of 
Education. The main tasks of the Ministry of Education are 
defined as implementation of the Compulsory Education Law, 
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financing the system, which includes construction of school 
buildings and of other educational facilities; administrative, 
curricular, and didactic supervision of the functioning of the 
system; and employing of teachers up to the 9" grade. 

In addition to the Ministry of Education, the Ministry 
of Welfare covers some areas of the educational system's op- 
erations, such as remedial learning services, day care centers, 
training of personnel, boarding schools, and institutions for 
handicapped children. 

The Ministry of Education is structured according to 
three formal principles. One is division between sectors of 
the Israeli population. The most obvious division is between 
the Arabic and Hebrew educational systems, which in practice 
are two separate systems under the administrative umbrella of 
the Ministry of Education. Hebrew education is divided into 
separate systems of schools, the National and the National- 
Religious. Thus, in effect, Israeli education is divided into 
three separate networks, the National, the National-Religious, 
and the Arab. External to the official system there exists also 
the “Independent” network of schools of the ultra-Orthodox 
Jews, associated with the ultra-Orthodox and religious politi- 
cal parties. The “Independent” network is based on existing 
legislation and is financed by the State; however, the extent of 
the Ministry’s involvement in its operations is almost nil. Yet 
another independent system, “El ha-Maayan,” was initiated 
in the 1970s. It is nationally Jewish, religiously Orthodox, and 
ethnically Eastern, associated with the Orthodox non-Ashek- 
nazi political party Shas. Recent years have also seen the estab- 
lishment of schools called “Mofet,” whose prime movers have 
been immigrants from the former Soviet Union and which in- 
clude the teaching of Russian culture and intensive teaching 
of the physical sciences. That network has not been officially 
recognized, but it too gets financial support from the Ministry 
of Education. The Ministry of Education maintains a unified 
Pedagogic Department and the religious schools have repre- 
sentatives in all its other departments as well. 

The second basic structural principle of the educational 
system is a division of the Ministry’s units that operate in 
three separate areas: administrating educational personnel; 
organization and financing; and supervision in the areas of 
pedagogy and curriculum. 

The third principle concerns routine operations of the 
educational system. It operates in six districts: North, Haifa, 
Center, Tel Aviv, Jerusalem, and South. On this regional level 
it coordinates its operations with the educational departments 
of local authorities that have a substantial role in routinely 
managing the system. 


‘The Education Budget. In 2003, Israel spent 10% of its GNP 
on education, the highest percentage in the world, including 
rich countries like the U.S., France, Spain, Sweden, Japan, and 
the U.K. The expenditure per student is close to the average 
of OECD countries: $3,483 in primary level classes in Israel vs. 
$3,595 in OECD and $4,777 in secondary classes in Israel vs. 
$4,971 in OECD. 
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The high level of national spending on education in- 
cludes nevertheless a growing share of private spending. This 
is an indication that private educational services substitute for 
and supplement the public services. 


Gradation and Tracking in the Educational System - An 
Overview. From the beginnings, the compulsory education 
system included free kindergarten and eight years of free 
schooling. The system also included four grades of second- 
ary education that was not free, in three tracks of specialized 
teaching and learning: academic, technological (at that time 
called “vocational”), and agricultural. The reform in educa- 
tion in 1968 changed the system to six elementary school years, 
three junior high school years, and three high school years. 
Most schools shifted to the 6-3-3 setup though some retained 
the old 8-4 division. In the 1970s, free compulsory education 
was extended to include two years of preschool (ages 4-5) and 
ten years of schooling. 

The national school system includes formal and informal 
educational frameworks. Formal education includes two years 
of preschool, elementary grades 1-6 or 1-8, junior high school 
grades 7-9, high school grades 10-12, and “Comprehensive” 
school grades 7-12. High schools have three tracks: Academic, 
Technological, and Agricultural, with a small proportion of 
boarding schools. In 2004 a new reform was under consider- 
ation, which aimed to eliminate the junior high school divi- 
sion. It has not been put in practice yet. 

In addition, the national school system covers special ed- 
ucation institutions and special schools for exceptionally tal- 
ented students. Academic-level education also falls under the 
auspices of the national system, including eight graduate and 
postgraduate level universities, public and private undergrad- 
uate colleges, and teachers’ colleges. In recent years, foreign 
colleges and universities awarding first and second academic 
degrees opened affiliates in Israel; however, the Israeli Minis- 
try of Education has no direct authority over these institutions 
of academic studies. Frameworks of informal education that 
are supported by the Ministry of Education include some ex- 
tracurricular activities in regular schools which go under the 
name of “Social Education” - art projects, sports, educational 
Tv, and youth organizations. 


Kindergarten Education. The first kindergarten in Israel was 
open in 1898, in one of the first Jewish settlements, Rishon 
le-Zion, and since then preschool education has been con- 
sidered an integral part of the system. The insistence on pre- 
school education is based on the premise that many learning 
problems originate in environmental-social deprivation. Pre- 
schools allow the system to supervise and control at an early 
stage some aspects of the child’s close environment. Therefore, 
preschool curricula attempt to upgrade the child’s level of ap- 
titude in learning and in social behavior as a means of closing 
social and educational gaps. 

Day care centers and kindergartens in Israel serve chil- 
dren of 2-6 years of age. Children aged 3-6 fall under compul- 
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sory education in kindergartens operated by the local authori- 
ties and subject to professional supervision by the Ministry of 
Education. The day care centers for the 2-4-year-olds are pre- 
dominantly private. Some belong to women's organizations or 
the local authorities. Most are supervised by the Ministry of 
Education. Some day care centers operate until late afternoon 
and admit infants 6 months old and children until school age. 
The preschool system, like the school system, is divided into 
general secular, general religious, ultra-Orthodox, and East- 
ern-Orthodox kindergartens. Naturally, on this level too the 
Jewish and the Arab preschools are separate. The national as- 
pect of preschool education in Israel finds expression in com- 
pulsory free education for all children age 4-6; in subsidized 
tuition for ages 3-4; in national curricula; and in implementa- 
tion of supervision and control laws that apply to all children 
from the age of two. The system creates conditions that make 
the rate of attendance at the preschool level very high. 

Public kindergartens in 2003 were attended by 313,000 
children out of 1,946,000 in the whole system (about 16%), 
245,000 of them in the Hebrew sector and 68,000 in the Ara- 
bic sector. In the compulsory kindergartens (for age 5) there 
were 126,000 children, 96,000 in the Hebrew and 30,000 in 
the Arabic sector (figures of the Central Bureau of Statis- 
tics). 

Nowadays the emphasis in preschool education is on lit- 
eracy, appreciation of culture, computer literacy, beginning 
of scientific-technological education, as well as facilitation of 
creativity and learning-related activities and games with the 
participation of the child’s parents. The pedagogic goal is to 
plant the seeds of knowledge and scientific interest, to accul- 
turate children to the quick pace of technological change and 
sophistication as early as at the preschool age; further, to facili- 
tate good and close relations between preschool teachers and 
parents, based on the premise that this is an important factor 
in the child’s well being, and to facilitate the child’s psychologi- 
cal and social development. On the basis of this educational 
policy, preschool children in Israel are introduced to computer 
games and to curricula in different areas of knowledge. 


Primary Education. Primary education, more than any other 
level of the system, experienced two major shakeups in its for- 
mative years in the early 1950s. One was the transition from 
independent, ideologically uniform systems to State supervi- 
sion and control. The second was separation of the religious 
and the secular schools. The second development was the 
less significant, as the separation between independently op- 
erating systems of secular and religious education existed al- 
ready in the pre-State area. The greatest effect of the change 
was in the secular independent schools, because two differ- 
ent systems, the “General” (ideologically middle-class) and 
the “Workers” (ideologically socialist) school systems were 
made into one. The other shakeup was caused by the influx of 
immigrant children at that time, affecting mostly the elemen- 
tary schools, which had to shoulder the heaviest share of the 
burden. As pointed out above, the immediate results of these 
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historic events were a disproportionate and rapid growth of 
the educational system and de facto separation between im- 
migrant and native-born children which resulted in two quali- 
tatively unequal kinds of schools. This, in turn, contributed 
to the widening of the gap in learning achievement between 
students along the lines of native-born vs. immigrants (a vari- 
able that disappeared with the passing of years) and of ethnic 
origin (a variable that still affects learning results). 

Until the reform of 1968, elementary schools consisted of 
eight grades. The legislated reform changed it into six grades. 
In the early 21* century, over three decades later, one-third of 
elementary schools still operated according to the old eight- 
grade structure. Elementary schools are the biggest section of 
the system in terms of numbers of students, classrooms, teach- 
ers, and teaching hours. They operate six days a week, about 
200 school days a year, four to eight classroom hours a day, 
depending on the designation and level of a classroom and a 
school. One of the outstanding features of the Israeli elemen- 
tary school is that almost all teachers are female. According 
to figures of the Central Bureau of Statistics, the number of 
primary level students in 2003 was 776,000 out of the system's 
total of 1,946,000 (40%); 572,000 of them were attending He- 
brew schools and 204,000 Arabic schools. 

In lower grades of elementary schools one teacher teaches 
many different subjects in her capacity as homeroom teacher 
(called the class's “educator”). In grades 4-6, the division of 
classroom sessions into separate subjects is instituted and 
more teachers teach in each homeroom class. The Ministry 
of Education tries to introduce the separation of content areas 
taught by specialized teachers earlier and, at the same time, 
to require teachers of the lower grades to specialize in teach- 
ing two subjects. It also wishes to upgrade the level of math 
and English teachers to bring elementary school teachers up 
to the level of secondary school teachers and thus upgrade the 
quality of teaching in the lower grades. 

Most elementary schools have libraries, psychological 
counseling services, and truant officers. Many are equipped 
with computers as learning aids. Supervision by the Ministry 
of Education is administered by a supervisor who has respon- 
sibility for teacher placement, supervision, and evaluation. 
Teachers of particular subjects have professional supervisors 
as well. Teaching is done in homeroom classes and in equal- 
ized-level classes with students from different homerooms, se- 
lected according to their learning aptitude in certain subjects 
(mostly English and arithmetic). The schedule is fixed; stu- 
dents have practically no choice of programs. The basic cur- 
riculum is designed by the Ministry of Education but schools 
have a measure of autonomy in balancing different subject ar- 
eas and adding their own programs. The Ministry of Educa- 
tion regularly administers nationwide learning achievement 
surveys in arithmetic, reading comprehension, and English. 

Primary level education is the receptor of a large part of 
innovation and pedagogic initiative, both organizational and 
curricular. Over the years, schools on this level have been es- 
tablished with designated specializations in art, nature, ecol- 
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ogy, as well as open schools, ideologically oriented schools, 
community schools, and autonomous-democratic schools. El- 
ementary schools have launched new teaching methods such 
as learning in small groups, coordinated teaching, indepen- 
dent research groups, learning in media centers, and more. In- 
novative changes include the schools’ own curriculum design 
and alternative achievement evaluation methods. 

Parents of elementary school children have limited pos- 
sibilities of influencing curriculum, methods, or personnel 
placement in schools. The system, however, encourages par- 
ents to take part in extracurricular activities, mostly by way 
of the pTAs (“Parents Committees”). This becomes one of 
the major ways in which inequality among various schools 
is generated: schools in which parents are relatively wealthy 
can afford much more in the way of enrichment programs, 
equipment, and extracurricular projects than schools in poor 
neighborhoods. Moreover, registration bylaws were formerly 
more strictly imposed, so that parents could not register their 
children in any school they chose but had to register them in 
their registration area. Today parents have more freedom to 
choose the school they consider the best for their child in or 
outside their area. 


Learning Achievement in Elementary Schools. In 1963, Israel 
was found on top of the list among 12 leading industrialized 
nations, based on identical achievement tests in mathemat- 
ics and science administered in elementary schools. This re- 
sult was generated in an Israel still absorbing immigrants 
and having economic problems. Thirty-five years later, in the 
late 1990s and based on international T1Mss-Rr testing, Israel 
was ranked no. 39 among 53 nations in achievement in math- 
ematics and science. The gap between top achievers and bot- 
tom achievers among Israel’s children was greater than in 49 
of the nations that participated in the test. In reality, the fig- 
ure is much worse, since it does not include students of the 
ultra-Orthodox schools whose achievement in these subjects 
is extremely low. The top students in Israel were ranked 35" 
among the 53 nations. 

In 2003, based on a PIRLS test in reading comprehension 
administered to fourth graders, Israeli children were ranked 
23° in the 53-nation sample. 

In 2003, the results of a psa test administered in 40 
countries by OECD, the organization of industrialized nations, 
to 15-year-old students, were published. The students were 
tested in reading comprehension, mathematics, and science. 
Israel was ranked no. 30 in reading comprehension, no. 31 in 
mathematics, and no. 33 in science (Ben David, 2003). Those 
results prompted the minister of education to launch yet an- 
other educational reform, with the stated goal of improv- 
ing learning results (on the recommendations of the Dovrat 
Committee, which issued its Report in 2005 - partially imple- 
mented and in many quarters criticized for its emphasis on 
organizational rather than substantive reform). 


Secondary Education. The Israeli education system intends 
to accommodate diverse populations of students and suc- 
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ceeds in providing most children with 12 years of schooling. 
In this, it differs significantly from pre-independence days, 
when secondary education was accessible to only a small seg- 
ment of the general population and most students failed the 
entrance examinations. In 1948, only 12% of the Jewish young 
were actually learning in secondary schools. In 2003, 96.3% 
of children 15-17 years of age received 9 to 12 years of school- 
ing (97.2% of the Jews and 93.3% of Arabs); 90.8% of Israelis 
18-24 years of age had finished secondary school (95.1% of 
Jews and 75.6% of Arabs). 

In reality, wide gaps in learning achievement in elemen- 
tary schools (or, at the latest, in junior high schools) consti- 
tute a barrier on the way to a high school. The stated goals 
and policy of the Israeli educational system, however, aim at 
overcoming this barrier and enabling practically all students 
to get 12 years of schooling. To that end, the Israeli Knesset 
(Parliament) enacted a law in 1979 granting free education to 
all up to the age of 16. The idea was also to alleviate the tight 
financial situation of secondary schools. The Free Education 
Act had some effect on secondary school attendance, lower- 
ing the dropout rates in senior classes, in particular with stu- 
dents of Eastern ethnic origin and, among them, in particu- 
lar, boys in academic secondary schools. In the year 2003-4, 
282,143 students attended Hebrew secondary schools; 65.6% 
of them were in the National Secular system, 16.8% in the 
National Religious system, and 17.6% in the ultra-Orthodox 
system. The number of students in Arabic secondary schools 
has been 62,142 (5,494 of them Druze). 

In light of its ideology and stated goals, the national 
educational policy was to establish varying types of schools 
with courses of study for students of widely differing scho- 
lastic levels. The leaders of the national educational system 
have believed in providing an equal opportunity for all chil- 
dren in Israel to get secondary education. Tracks of available 
courses include academic high schools that prepare students 
to take the matriculation examinations for post-secondary 
education and offer a wide range of subjects. There is also the 
Comprehensive High School, in which some students take the 
academic track (for matriculation) and others take the non- 
academic track (vocational, technological); agricultural and 
technological secondary schools also offer academic courses 
along with the specifically vocational ones. Critics of this edu- 
cational policy claim that although the number of students in 
secondary schools is consistently rising, the ethnically East- 
ern Jewish students are directed to the vocational tracks and 
the Ashkenazis to the academic tracks. The differentiation in 
courses of study constitutes, in the view of critics, a discrimi- 
natory practice that sustains the ethnic division in the edu- 
cational system and preserves class differences as well as the 
power of the ruling Ashkenazi elite. These critics see the Israeli 
educational system as stratified by class. 

Hebrew high school seniors in Israel (12 grade) cur- 
rently number 82,805. According to track, 50,357 learn in 
academic schools, 25,661 in technological schools, and 1,021 
in agricultural schools. Arab high school seniors number 
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14,331, 9,631 in academic and 4,449 in technological schools 
or courses. 

In 2002, 21,600 students (6.6%) dropped out of grades 
9-12 in junior high and high schools. The proportion of drop- 
outs in Hebrew schools was 5.6% and in Arabic schools it was 
11.1%. Demographically, most dropouts were boys, children of 
parents with a low education level, children of single mothers, 
and new immigrants living five years in Israel or less. 


Junior High Schools. In 1968, the Israeli Knesset passed leg- 
islation on a reform in the structure of the educational sys- 
tem. The Ministry of Education accordingly restructured the 
elementary and secondary schools and created junior high 
schools for grades 7-9. Reform in education had two main 
goals: integration across all social groups and strata and rais- 
ing the learning achievement level of underprivileged stu- 
dents. The integration policy was put into practice by dividing 
the country into “educational regions” which did not neces- 
sarily include geographical proximity or continuity but were 
socially heterogeneous. The students in each of the schools 
in an “educational region” had to come not from one but 
from different socio-economic groups. Graduates of elemen- 
tary schools, without selection, were enlisted in junior high 
schools in the same “educational region” in order to ensure 
social integration of all students. Classes in those schools be- 
came heterogeneous in terms of learning aptitude and achieve- 
ment; however, they were being subdivided into homogenous 
higher- and lower-level learning groups, particularly for basic 
subjects like English and mathematics. This arrangement un- 
dermined, to a great extent, the integration reform. Beyond 
that, in areas where all the population was demographically 
homogeneous integration was difficult to institute. The politi- 
cal division of the national educational system into the secular 
and religious makes integration still more difficult, since in 
the national-religious system there is a relatively dense con- 
centration of underprivileged students. 

Twenty-seven years since its inception, the structural re- 
form of the Israeli educational system is applied to 65.5% of the 
Jewish students, 73.9% in the national secular schools, 58.9% in 
national-religious schools, and 70.9% in Arab schools. Many 
junior high schools are not administratively separate but op- 
erate within Comprehensive Schools that include also upper 
secondary school grades. 

In 2003-4, 189,006 students were registered in Hebrew 
junior high schools and 64,999 in Arabic junior high schools. 
The percentage of registered students on that level, out of the 
total age group has been 73% in both sectors. The Dovrat Com- 
mission appointed by the Ministry of Education in order to 
draft and recommend a reform aimed at improving learning 
achievement suggested eliminating junior high schools al- 
together; so far only a few local governments have begun to 
implement this recommendation. 


Academic Secondary Schools. In 1995-96, 50% of students in 
grades 10-12 were registered in academic high schools and 
43% in technological-vocational schools. The proportion of 
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academic and non-academic students in secondary schools 
has changed significantly since the early days of statehood 
in both Hebrew and Arabic schools. The proportion of aca- 
demic students declined sharply and then increased slightly. 
This was mainly due to a policy that focused on the develop- 
ment of technological-vocational tracks of study as an alter- 
native for underprivileged students. It should be noted that 
although the proportion of academic students in Arabic sec- 
ondary schools is markedly higher than in Hebrew second- 
ary schools, the proportion of Arab students who graduate 
and pass the matriculation examination is much lower than 
in Hebrew schools. 


Matriculation examinations and certificates. Up until the 
1960s, academic secondary schools in Israel were selective, 
had strict scholastic achievement requirements for admis- 
sion, and admitted only those who qualified. From the mid- 
19608, the Ministry of Education facilitated the way of more 
students to secondary education. Comprehensive schools 
were established; vocational and technological tracks of study 
were opened for students whose chances of passing the ma- 
triculation examinations were low. As technological education 
began to develop dynamically and the academic secondary 
school did not keep up with developments, it was labeled as 
old fashioned and its image suffered. In the 1970s, the Min- 
istry of Education, to prevent a further deterioration of the 
academic school’s prestige, initiated changes that made curri- 
cula more flexible in comparison with its former rigid learning 
tracks. The newly introduced concept was “learning modules.” 
In addition to improving the image of academic secondary 
schools, it intended to enable more students to pass the ma- 
triculation examinations. Learning modules were defined in 
volume as three weekly teaching hours per year and a distinc- 
tion was made between compulsory and elective modules. 
Students thus were given a choice of subjects and of the level 
of learning in each module. The matriculation examinations 
were changed to accommodate the learning module system, 
which included both compulsory and elective subjects on dif- 
ferent levels. 

The process of opening the curriculum to choice and 
flexibility and the cutback in high school years (three years 
instead of four with the establishment of junior high schools) 
contributed to the expansion of specialized high schools and 
courses, and to a corresponding contraction in basic stud- 
ies for all students. Many schools offered courses that were 
not formerly available in secondary education. As a result, 
the Matriculation Departments in the Ministry of Education 
had to produce each year hundreds of matriculation exami- 
nation questionnaires in dozens of subject areas and at dif- 
ferent levels. 

In the second half of the 1970s, the matriculation sys- 
tem came under mounting public criticism. The gist of the 
criticism was that the system promoted social selectivity and 
served as a gatekeeper for institutions of secondary education. 
Critics claimed that the matriculation system worked mostly 
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against students of low socio-economic status who could not 
even enter the tracks of study that led to matriculation. An- 
other line of criticism concerned the integrity and fairness of 
the examinations in such an intricate and complicated sys- 
tem. A public committee was appointed in 1979 to examine 
the matriculation system and make recommendations. It did 
not suggest significant changes but recommended preserving 
the existing structure of the system; criticism continued after 
the committee published its report. Many critics pointed out 
that the matriculation examinations, which serve as a mech- 
anism of selection for admission to colleges and universities, 
turned the academic high school into “matriculation factories” 
and actually impaired effective teaching and learning. High 
schools became known and valued only by the performance 
of their graduates in matriculation examinations, which re- 
sulted in much greater competition among schools. In order 
to keep their position in this competition, some schools ad- 
opted a policy of dismissing students who were capable of 
remaining in school, and wanted to remain, but could not 
reach the levels of achievement that the school administra- 
tion demanded. 

Matriculation examinations were reformed in 1994-95. 
The number of compulsory subjects of examination was re- 
duced from seven to four by means of an annual lottery; 
subjects that the lottery eliminated were to be graded by the 
school’s teachers. The reduction in the number of examina- 
tions was intended to allow more students to get the matric- 
ulation certificate as well as to help schools teach for broader 
and deeper knowledge rather than, as the critics claimed, be- 
ing “matriculation factories.” The lottery system came under 
criticism as not being dignified and because of the concern 
that important subject like Bible and English would not be 
taught intensively enough during the school year. The minis- 
ter of education eliminated the lottery system in 1997-98 but 
the reform in matriculation examinations — four subjects in- 
stead of six — has remained. 

Having its students eligible for the matriculation certifi- 
cate has become a major goal of the Israeli educational system. 
In the Hebrew academic high schools, 89.7% of the students 
took the examinations but only 67.3% passed. In technologi- 
cal schools, 77.7% were examined and only 47.8% got the 
certificate; the rates in agricultural schools were 84.2% and 
46.1%, respectively. In Arabic academic high schools, 94.7% 
of the students were examined and only 58% qualified; in Ar- 
abic technological schools 76.5% were examined and 38.2% 
qualified. 

There is big gap in the proportion of Jewish and Arab 
students who get the matriculation certificate, and the gap is 
slowly widening. In the Arab sector, the lowest qualification 
rate is in Muslim schools whereas the rates in Christian Arab 
schools are the same as in Hebrew schools. In the Hebrew sec- 
tor, a gap between Eastern and Ashkenazi students still exists; 
however, it is slowly being narrowed. 

A statistically high probability of getting the matricula- 
tion certificate correlates with the socio-economic status of 
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students and their parents. In 2003, it was found that in com- 
munities with a high socio-economic profile, two-thirds of 
high school graduates pass the exams and get the certificate. 
In communities of low socio-economic profile, like the Jewish 
“development towns” in the provinces and most Arab towns, 
the proportion of students who pass the matriculation exami- 
nations upon graduating from high school was about 40%. 

These data indicate that Israeli secondary education did 
succeed in having more students learn 12 full years. Increase 
in the number of students who tried to get the matriculation 
certificate was slower, and many of those who are examined 
do not get the minimum passing grades in all of the required 
subjects. The social class factor significantly affects the chances 
of a student to matriculate. 


‘The Policy of “a Second Chance.” The certificate of matricula- 
tion in Israel is a crucial factor in determining the educational 
and occupational destiny of a person. This certificate is the 
necessary — but not always sufficient - passport to academic 
studies. In view of its importance, the educational system in 
Israel allows students a second chance to pass the examina- 
tions and get the certificate. Three alternative types of insti- 
tutions are certified by the Ministry of Education to teach for 
that purpose: private morning and afternoon schools, pre- 
academic preparatory courses, and a “Second Chance” proj- 
ect for underprivileged students. These teaching and learning 
frameworks accept the many high school graduates who did 
not qualify for the matriculation certificate. Most students 
who study with the Second Chance project or the pre-aca- 
demic preparatory courses get the certificate and are admit- 
ted to colleges and universities. 

The outcome of the “second chance” policy is reflected 
in the following statistical data: one-third of all students who 
failed to matriculate on their high school graduation in 1995 
upgraded their grades in the subjects they needed through a 
“second chance” framework and got their matriculation cer- 
tificates in or before 2003. Accordingly, the total rate of suc- 
cessful matriculation climbed from 50% on graduation to 59% 
in 2003. Gaps between different populations in Israel can be 
observed in this area too: in Hebrew schools, 69% of graduates 
got the matriculation certificate in 1995, rising to 81% in 2003 - 
an increase of 17%; in Arabic schools, the rate climbed from 
49% to 61% — an increase of 25%. In Hebrew schools, ethnic dif- 
ferences could still be noted: the rates for students of Eastern 
origin climbed from 61% to 74%; for students of Israeli origin, 
from 72% to 83%; and for students of European and American 
origin the rates were 75% and 86%, respectively. 


The Comprehensive School. Comprehensive schools embody 
the egalitarian ideal of education and equal educational op- 
portunity for all. The terms “comprehensive” in this context 
can be understood in two ways. One is that education has to 
include all members of society regardless of race, ethnicity, 
religion, gender, or class. Another meaning is that education 
needs to encompass and include the variety of human interests 
and talents and facilitate the development of each individual’s 
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potential. Those ideals are put into practice in comprehensive 
schools by a policy of general admittance of all children with- 
out selection; then, by providing basic education for all, no 
dismissal of slow students, a wide range of courses and tracks 
of study, and social integration. Most comprehensive schools 
have six grades (7-12). The practice of not dismissing students, 
including those who finished the junior high school grades, 
requires the comprehensive schools to offer a variety of other 
than regular academic courses on different levels. 

The Comprehensive School in Israel has a long history. 
Educators in some schools promoted the “comprehensive” 
idea as early as 1953; however, until 1963 it did not get offi- 
cial attention. In the 1960s new schools were established that 
were not called “comprehensive” but did made their curricu- 
lum flexible, adjusting it to the needs of underprivileged pop- 
ulations and offering both academic and vocational courses. 
Schools of this type were established mostly in peripheral 
areas and in communities with a high concentration of 
new immigrants; in the following years the educational au- 
thorities began working out the organizational and peda- 
gogic frameworks for operating this new model. When, in 
1968, the Knesset legislated the Reform in Education program 
and secondary schools were made over to include six grades 
(7-12), it recommended that they become “comprehensive” 
and so this educational idea became officially recognized. In 
the 1970s some of the most prestigious schools in Israel were 
already among those that had become fully or partially com- 
prehensive. These schools developed school-based curricula 
in prestigious areas (arts, computer science, etc.) in order 
to provide incentives for all junior high school graduates to 
continue their studies in their high schools. After the Octo- 
ber 1973 Yom Kippur War the pace of the changeover slowed 
down markedly, however, beginning in 1988 the comprehen- 
sive school movement began intensive development through 
a new model of educational institution, the Community Ed- 
ucation Center. 

Community Education Centers are clusters of organi- 
zationally unified schools, usually a number of junior high 
schools and a comprehensive high school in the same area 
that accepts all the area’s pupils after they finish junior high 
school. The Community Education Center is a comprehensive 
system with advanced facilities and a wide range of courses 
and special classes on all levels. It admits pupils from diverse 
socio-economic and ethnic backgrounds in order to promote 
social integration. The model has no parallel in the world; it 
was developed to meet the unique educational needs of Israel’s 
multicultural immigrant society. Since the beginning of the 
19908, close to 20 Community Education Centers have become 
operational in Israel and new ones are being planned. 

The numbers for students learning in Hebrew compre- 
hensive schools show an increase from 30,845 in 1970 to 52,672 
in 1980 and 159,864 in 2000. The numbers leveled out in the 
20008, the figure for 2004 being 153,645. In Arabic compre- 
hensive schools, the number was 5,100 in 1980, 28,195 in 1990, 
30,420 in 2000, and 31,377 in 2004. In Hebrew education, there 
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was massive growth in comprehensive schools between 1970 
and 2000, then a slow decline. In Arabic education, the mas- 
sive growth occurred between 1980 and 1990, and then con- 
tinued slowly to 2004. 

In 1978, 1986, and 1990, comprehensive schools were na- 
tionally surveyed. The results indicated that the extent of their 
being “comprehensive” is not yet complete. Admission poli- 
cies were found to be less selective than those of the academic 
secondary schools; however, some selective mechanisms were 
still being used. The choice of courses and tracks of study has 
been more diversified but not always able to meet the students’ 
preferences (the assignment of students to courses is less often 
their choice and more often the school’s decision). Most stu- 
dents do earn the national matriculation certificate or get the 
school’s graduation certificate; however, their range of mobil- 
ity between classes and courses is limited, and it opens mainly 
in the less advanced direction. The survey found that privi- 
leged pupils were not negatively affected by attending compre- 
hensive schools, most of them taking the high-prestige courses 
and passing the matriculation examinations. However, un- 
derprivileged pupils benefited less in comprehensive schools 
in spite of studying a full 12 years and, in lesser proportions, 
getting the matriculation certificate. In addition, the survey 
revealed that the comprehensive school had not narrowed the 
gap in learning achievement across ethnic lines. The hope of 
accomplishing integration did not really materialize. Integra- 
tion seems to occur more readily in extracurricular activities, 
in particular when many schools are rather homogenous in 
their ethnicity and class composition. 


Vocational-Technological Education. A vocational or techno- 
logical school differs from an academic school in that, besides 
teaching general academic subjects, it trains students for fu- 
ture work in a specific profession. Until 1953 vocational edu- 
cation in Israel was supervised by the Ministry of Education. 
Later it came under the administrative authority of the Min- 
istry of Labor and the Ministry of Education supervised only 
its academic courses. In 1959, vocational schools again came 
under the auspices of the Ministry of Education. The Minis- 
try of Labor has been responsible only for industrial schools 
that operate in certain industrial plants. 

Students in vocational schools study for three or four 
years; graduates of five-year courses in some schools obtain 
upon graduation a technician’s degree and certificate, and 
graduates of six years of vocational education can obtain the 
professional degree of practical engineer. The tracks of study 
are divided between technical and non-technical courses. 
Technical courses are predominantly for boys and non-tech- 
nical courses are predominantly for girls. Courses teach pro- 
fessions and train for vocations that differ in their relative oc- 
cupational prestige: metalworkers, mechanics, electricians, 
electronics technicians, computer technicians, fashion de- 
signers, office workers, and the like. The largest organiza- 
tions of vocational schools in Israel are the school networks 
of *ort and Amal. 
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Up until the 1960s, vocational education of Jewish young- 
sters was relatively small in proportion to general academic 
education and it was non-existent in the Arab sector. Begin- 
ning with the 1960s, it expanded rapidly in the Jewish sector 
and in the Arab sector parallel expansion occurred only in the 
1980s. The massive expansion is attributed to the dual function 
of vocational education. On the one hand, its aim is practical, 
training a skilled workforce for specific occupations. On the 
other hand, it serves the pedagogic ideal of secondary educa- 
tion for all, including the disadvantaged, being an alternative 
to academic education. The policy that facilitated the expan- 
sion of vocational education resulted in the establishment of 
vocational-technological schools in areas with a high density 
of Eastern Jewish communities, notably in the “development 
towns” in the periphery. The trend affected both the National 
and National-Religious categories of schools. It turned Israel 
into one of the countries with the highest proportion of sec- 
ondary vocational schools at a time when in the rest of in- 
dustrialized world the share of vocational education dropped 
steeply in comparison with the rest of secondary education. 

Technological schools in Israel developed from the 1960s 
mostly as alternative institutions of learning for pupils who 
were not found admissible to regular academic schools. Un- 
til the end of the decade, students at vocational-technological 
schools were not directed to take the matriculation examina- 
tions. With the idea of attracting good learners to technolog- 
ical schools, their curriculum was modified to contain four 
unequal-level tracks. One track led to matriculation; another 
track led to a professional occupational degree (a license to 
practice a profession on a certain level) and partial matricula- 
tion (not all compulsory subjects included). This modification 
gave more hours in academic subjects to students following 
studies on these tracks. Technological-vocational education 
thus opened itself to high-ability students and turned out to 
be a track of studies promising greater opportunity for edu- 
cational, economic, and social mobility. 

Rapid technological and scientific advancement de- 
manded scientists and skilled workers in science and indus- 
try, and technological education lagged behind. In 1992, a 
committee was appointed to examine the educational system 
in areas of science and technology and make recommenda- 
tions in order to organize technological education for the 21* 
century. The committee found that scientific and technological 
knowledge of most graduates of technological schools is insuf- 
ficient and often outdated. Its central recommendation was to 
strengthen the theoretical basis of studies in science and tech- 
nology while doing less practical work in all courses, includ- 
ing courses in which many pupils are slow learners. Another 
recommendation referred to the need for teachers to upgrade 
their knowledge of science and technology. 

The high proportion of vocational or technological edu- 
cation in Israel relative to other developed countries has been 
a subject of ongoing concern; however, most criticism was not 
about the numbers but about its effect on social stratification 
and mobility. As it turns out, most of the Jewish pupils in tech- 
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nological education are ethnically Eastern. In 2003, 6,439 pu- 
pils of Eastern origin were enrolled in technological schools 
or courses, a full 48% of all Eastern students; 31.3% of them 
obtained a certificate. The 1,457 pupils of European-American 
(“Ashkenazi”) origin enlisted in technological courses in 2003 
constituted only 23.9% of all Ashkenazi students and 35.4% 
of them obtained the certificate. The figures indicate that the 
population of students in the technological educational track 
in Israel is clearly Eastern. Vocational education had as one 
of its primary objectives to admit slower pupils, usually those 
who come from underprivileged family backgrounds. This fact 
as well as the fact that even after most courses were open to 
matriculation many students in technological schools were not 
ready for the matriculation examinations turns technological 
education, for its mostly Eastern students, into an obstacle on 
the way to the college-level and university education that is 
the key to upward social mobility. At the same time, the mer- 
its of technological education should not be underestimated. 
It improved the general education level of the young popu- 
lation and enabled most to complete 12 years of study in the 
national school system. 


Boarding Schools. The concept of boarding schools in Israel 
denotes institutions with students living in a semi-autono- 
mous community of children. They spend most of their time 
living in a community of peers. Israeli boarding schools are 
divided into a number of categories: agricultural, vocational, 
pre-military vocational, military, religious “yeshivot,’ kib- 
butz educational institutions, and boarding schools for gifted 
children. 

There exist two opposing philosophies regarding the 
educational goals of boarding schools. One approach regards 
the school as an extension of an alternative society, isolating 
and protecting the children from the outside world and the 
values that the school rejects. That boarding school wants to 
develop in students the skills to cope in the outside world in 
their own way rather than adapting to it. The other philoso- 
phy regards the boarding school as an “open house”: it edu- 
cates the young in harmony with the prevalent values in the 
outside world and prepares its students to become a produc- 
tive part of it. Both philosophies are applied in Israeli board- 
ing schools, including some compromises between them. The 
educational impact of boarding schools on their students is 
seen in such features as a value-oriented curriculum, institu- 
tional “totality” and consistency of the educational environ- 
ment, intensive socialization processes, social isolation, and 
selection of students. 

Historically, boarding schools in Israel developed in line 
with the Zionist ideology and its pioneering spirit that legiti- 
mized education outside the family home. They were estab- 
lished as “Youth Villages” or agricultural schools (farming was 
specifically a Zionist form of pioneering, directly opposed to 
Jewish family traditions). Another trend was sending chil- 
dren from towns to be educated in the “Youth Community” 
of a kibbutz collective village. The boarding school movement 
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peaked in the days prior to the establishment of the State of 
Israel, when they were a powerful tool in the socialization of 
the “New Jew” as a member of the new Jewish society in the 
Land of Israel, a “Sabra.” That educational ideal required that 
a person be distanced as far as it may from the immigrant or 
Diaspora type and instead live naturally in a free and indepen- 
dent Jewish society. Boarding schools thus served as a means 
of early socialization of the young to elite groups (many of 
Israel's political and cultural leaders were graduates of board- 
ing schools, including Yitzhak *Rabin, Shimon *Peres, and the 
writer Dahn *Ben-Amotz). Boarding schools served to absorb 
immigrant youth, to socialize them into the new country and 
integrate many of the war orphans during and after World 
War 11. Later they took in immigrant children from the Mus- 
lim world. In those early years, boarding schools were not at 
all selective in admitting children. They saw their role in re- 
educating the immigrant young and shaping them as much 
as possible toward becoming, like the native-born children, 
equal members of the new Israeli society. 

During the 1950s, Youth Villages and some of the Agri- 
cultural Boarding Schools underwent changes. The structural 
changes involved all schools that became nationally admin- 
istered. Educational policy changed from an ideological-pio- 
neering emphasis to individual and practical achievements ac- 
cording to the pupil's needs. In the days before independence, 
boarding schools served the collective Zionist ideology and 
national needs. After the founding of the State of Israel, they 
became part of the national educational system. Their function 
as absorption and socialization centers for immigrant children 
continued, but the role of education in answering specific in- 
dividual needs became equally important, such as teaching an 
occupation or opening avenues of upward social mobility for 
graduates. These changes in boarding schools have mirrored 
the overall changes in the Israeli society. 

Beginning with the 1970s, some of the boarding schools 
served as centers of education for underprivileged children 
in need of assistance in developing their learning potential. 
Those children have been mostly of homogeneous social pro- 
file: Eastern ethnic origin, children of parents of low socio- 
economic strata. This change produced a negative image for 
boarding school education, except for the yeshivas and pre- 
military boarding schools that prepared their graduates to be- 
come career officers. From the 1980s, boarding schools have 
admitted many immigrant children from Ethiopia and from 
the former Soviet Union - actually returning to their tradi- 
tional role in the pre-State and early statehood days. 

Enrollment and registration of students in boarding 
schools is carried out through the agency of the Ministry of 
Welfare, Ministry of Education, and Youth Aliyah (an organ 
of the Jewish Agency). The authorities may direct a child to a 
boarding school for reasons of the child's welfare and growth, 
which could be in jeopardy in his or her family environment, 
under difficult socio-economic conditions and as a function 
of time in Israel. The educational results meet expectations: 
the achievement level of new immigrant and other graduates 
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of boarding schools has been higher than that of children of 
the same social groupings in regular schools. 

Although boarding schools did well in integrating im- 
migrant children in Israel, the number of children registered 
in them has dropped since the 1980s. In 1984-85, 11.6% of all 
secondary school students in Israel were in boarding schools. 
In 2002-3 their number dropped to 7.9% (37,893 students). 
It needs to be noted in this context, that in general-secular 
boarding schools most students are offered vocational courses 
while in the general-religious boarding schools most courses 
are academic. 


Agricultural Education. Agricultural education has accom- 
panied Jewish-Zionist settlement in Erez Israel since its very 
beginnings. The first agricultural school, *Mikveh Israel, was 
established in 1870 near Jaffa. Agricultural education in the 
early days was a direct extension of the Zionist movement in 
its drive to reclaim, settle, and work the land. Farming schools 
were educating the young to undertake this national effort. 
The mainstream of the Zionist movement, the Labor Move- 
ment, made its greatest effort in what it considered the most 
important task in building a nation, creating an agricultural 
infrastructure. That was the heyday of farming schools; they 
attracted many young people who were the elite of the native- 
born Israelis from villages and cities. Schools of agriculture 
were considered elitist, and a spearhead of Zionist national 
education. Farming was considered a highly important subject 
of study in all elementary and secondary schools. 

With the passing of the years, agricultural education 
sharply declined. This can be explained by the fact that ag- 
riculture in Israel slowly but steadily lost its appeal as a way 
of life and as a profitable or prestigious occupation. First, 
the ideology that idealized working the land as the noblest 
national occupation waned in the first two decades of in- 
dependence. Secondly, the share of agriculture in the Israeli 
economy became much smaller while industry and services 
expanded as a result of both government policy and market 
trends. Thirdly, the rapid growth in the number of agricul- 
tural settlements established soon after the War of Indepen- 
dence to populate all parts of the country with Jews and settle 
new immigrants resulted in agricultural surpluses and dimin- 
ished profitability. Finally, advanced technology lowered the 
demand for workers in agriculture. All those factors brought 
about a sharp decline in the social and occupational status of 
farming and, concurrently, a decline in the status of agricul- 
tural education. Farming schools, formerly breeding grounds 
for future national leaders, became boarding schools for the 
least advanced pupils. Farming education became a form of 
occupational rehabilitation for troubled youth. The general 
decline of agricultural education is reflected in student en- 
rollment. It went down from 9.1% in 1959-60 to 2.7% of sec- 
ondary school pupils in 2002-3. From the 1980s, agricultural 
schools became boarding schools for immigrant children. In 
the Arab population, agricultural education went through a 
similar process. The rates were 4.8% of all students in 1959-60 
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and 1.4% in 2002-3. It has been assumed that, in addition to 
the factor of general economic modernization, as in the Jew- 
ish sector, the decline in agricultural education among Arabs, 
who traditionally constituted a predominantly agricultural 
society, had two additional causes. One was scarcity of arable 
land as family plots were subdivided among heirs, as well as 
through land appropriation by the government. Second, later 
legislation abolished the War Emergency status under which a 
military government had confined Arabs to their village areas, 
opening the Jewish job market to Israeli Arabs. 


Special Education. Special Education is a separate branch 
of the national educational system serving mentally or physi- 
cally impaired children 3-21 years of age (children younger 
than three in need of special care are the charge of the Minis- 
try of Health and the Ministry of Welfare). “Special children” 
are children with irregular health, mental, or educational 
conditions, like mental retardation, emotional disturbance, 
learning disability, emotional and social neglect, physical 
impairment, or chronic disease. The “special” child’s condi- 
tion impairs his or her intellectual, psychological, or social 
development and requires special treatment in education 
and care. 

Special education institutions differ from regular schools 
in their size, curriculum, pedagogic methods, and psychologi- 
cal approach. Their educational efforts are directed to suit each 
particular condition of the child and the educational environ- 
ment is designed for coping with various problems of the pu- 
pil population. Special education schools also include special 
courses that combine academic learning with learning voca- 
tional skills and educational-correctional institutions for mi- 
nors who cannot be accommodated in other institutions or 
who are directed there by a court order. 

Educational, social, and moral considerations made the 
educational system in the 1990s adopt a policy of integrating 
as many special children as possible in regular classes and 
schools. This new policy required reorganization - instituting 
separate special education frameworks in schools alongside 
the regular classes — but also budgetary changes. Integration of 
special children in regular schools has been accomplished in 
recent years. It is done in special classes of various kinds such 
as remedial learning, special care classes, integrated classes, 
and therapeutic centers which pupils attend several hours a 
day, or in learning specific subjects. 

In 1995, special education children constituted 3.3% of all 
school children 5-18 years of age. The special education bud- 
get was 8% of the total national education budget. The data 
provided by the Central Bureau of Statistics indicate that in 
the half century prior to the 2000s the proportion of special 
education institutions relative to regular Hebrew schools de- 
clined from 19% to 2.5%. In Arab education, the opposite trend 
is in evidence: it climbed from 0.6% to 6.7%. The reduction in 
the proportion of special education schools in Hebrew educa- 
tion is understood as being the result of integration in regular 
schools. In Arab education, the change reflects a general up- 
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grade in educational services that include attention and care 
for the special children. 

Teacher education for special children is done in separate 
courses in teachers’ colleges. Admission procedures for these 
courses are more demanding than for others; special educa- 
tion teaching in Israel is generally credited with a higher oc- 
cupational status than regular teaching. In universities, spe- 
cial education is taught in separate departments in schools 
of education. 

Special education in Israel is grounded in legislation. The 
Special Education Act was legislated in 1988 and applied since 
January 1989. It clearly establishes the State’s responsibility in 
caring for special children; the right of any special child to re- 
ceive free special education; the obligations of local authori- 
ties; authorization of parents and their representatives to take 
part in decision making before assignment of their child to 
special education; and the duties of parents as partners in the 
care, rehabilitation, and education of their child. The Special 
Education Act reflects the efforts Israel has made in becom- 
ing a modern welfare state since the 1980s. Political pressure 
from interested parent groups contributed to the legislation 
that gave parents a standing in decision making concerning 
the educational alternatives for their special children. Among 
special education pupils are children of upper and middle 
class parents who have an interest in placing them in regular 
schools. These parents, belonging to the more politically in- 
fluential groups of society, succeeded in bringing about maxi- 
mum integration of special children in regular Israeli schools. 
In contrast, parents of the same groups whose children are 
normal have been applying pressure from the 2000s for plu- 
ralism in education that would bring about greater segrega- 
tion of special children in separate frameworks of teaching 
and learning. 


Higher Education. Higher education in Israel began with the 
cultural aspirations of Zionism to make the Jewish commu- 
nity in Palestine a cultural center for world Jewry and create 
a new Jewish culture with the Hebrew language as its living 
core. The Hebrew University established in Jerusalem in 1925 
was intended to actualize the Zionist program of creating an 
education and research center not just for the Jewish commu- 
nity in Palestine but also for the entire Jewish world. The Haifa 
High School of Engineering (“Technion”), also opened in 1925, 
was intended to serve a Zionist goal as well, that of producing 
Jewish engineers and architects for building the physical in- 
frastructure of the Land of Israel. Both the Hebrew University 
in Jerusalem and the Haifa Technion could be regarded as an 
expression of the intention on the part of the Jewish commu- 
nity in Palestine to establish and maintain its higher educa- 
tion institutions on the European model. 

Since the establishment of the State of Israel in 1948, six 
additional universities have been established. Bar-Ilan Univer- 
sity in Ramat Gan was inaugurated in 1955 with the intention 
to serve the Jewish religious population. Tel Aviv University 
was established in 1956. Haifa University and Ben-Gurion Uni- 
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versity in Beersheba opened in 1972. The Weizmann Institute 
of Science was established before Israel’s independence as a 
research institute only, but in 1958 it became an academic in- 
stitute that confers degrees in physical and natural sciences. 
The last of the universities is the Open University (uww), ad- 
mitting students since 1976. 

Unlike other universities, the Open University admits all 
applicants and has no admission procedures. Students study 
off-campus with much independence. This makes the Open 
University a very prominent example of the equal opportu- 
nity in educational principles. It opens its gates to students 
who failed the matriculation examination, older students who 
begin their studies after being established economically, full- 
time working students, and students from depressed neigh- 
borhoods and equally depressed “development towns” in the 
country’s periphery. 

Alongside the universities Israel has regional colleges 
with academic courses accredited by the Higher Education 
Council. Colleges confer first academic degrees in courses of- 
fered in cooperation with a university. The Ministry of Ed- 
ucation and Higher Education Council support the colleges 
in order to enable more students to get their first academic 
degree - a policy in line with the general educational policy 
of providing an equal opportunity to get an academic de- 
gree for the greatest part of the population. Tuition is equal 
in all universities and its share in the total budget of aca- 
demic institutions is generally dropping. An amendment to 
the Higher Education Council Act of 1995 allows colleges to 
grant first academic degrees, in order to facilitate the arrival 
of more high school graduates at institutes of higher educa- 
tion. Some colleges in Israel operate as annexes of foreign 
universities, though their degrees are accredited only by the 
Ministry of Labor, not by the Ministry of Education. Op- 
tions for getting a bachelor’s and master’s academic degrees 
in Israel have been widened. With higher education becom- 
ing more democratized in general, the number of academic 
degree holders in Israel is increasing, but so is the criticism 
of academic standards. 

Universities, colleges, and annexes of foreign universi- 
ties in Israel are considered academic institutions. In addi- 
tion to these, the higher education system includes special- 
ized schools in various professional domains that certify their 
graduates as teachers, technicians, welfare assistants, and para- 
medical practitioners, and in administration, business, music, 
and performing and visual arts. Some of those schools are ac- 
credited by the Higher Education Council and confer B.A. or 
B.Sc. degrees to students in their respective fields of study. 

An additional higher education institution is the pre-aca- 
demic preparatory school that operates under the auspices of 
academic institutions in cooperation with the Ministry of De- 
fense. Those schools were established to give a second chance 
to army veterans who had not completed their matriculation 
studies when in high school, so that they could resume their 
studies and make it to college. Beginning in the 1990s, half 
the preparatory school students were of Eastern ethnic origin. 
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Some of these schools prepare their students for the matricu- 
lation examinations; others teach toward passing the entrance 
examinations to universities or colleges. 

The Higher Education Council (HEC) is authorized by 
law to serve as the repository of budgets from the government 
and the Jewish Agency for institutions of higher education. 
The direct authority of managing public monies budgeted for 
higher education is in the hands of the Planning and Budget- 
ing Committee of the HEC. The HEC approves the budget of 
the universities and allots the funds. It licenses the opening 
of new institutions of higher learning, gives accreditation to 
their degrees, and approves the opening of new departments 
in existing institutions. It also allots funds for teaching posi- 
tions among academic personnel and supervises academic 
standards. 

As in other countries, higher education in Israel is a ma- 
jor channel of social mobility. The national value of equal ed- 
ucational opportunity is realized in higher education by the 
system's effort to lower the barriers of admission in order to 
ease the way for more people. Stringent admission procedures 
are applied only in some schools or departments that are con- 
sidered prestigious and where the number of applicants far ex- 
ceed the institution’s capacity. The prestige or desirability of 
schools leading to various professional degrees changes with 
social and economic developments. However, demand for or 
surplus of professionals in specific areas has never been a fac- 
tor in the admission policies of higher education institutions 
in Israel; the policy has always aimed at enabling the most 
people to be admitted and get their degrees. Academicians 
have no special privileges in army service. Apart from a very 
limited number of students who learn in a framework called 
“Academic Reserves” for degrees in areas that are in demand 
in the army, university studies are not considered a reason to 
postpone one’s army service. High school graduates have to 
serve their term in the army before they can turn to academic 
study. For that reason, Israeli students are 2-3 years older than 
students in other countries. 

Higher education in Israel is not free. Scholarships are 
scarce, given to outstanding students. Tuition costs and other 
issues of cost, such as the cost and conditions of dormitories, 
were subject to a number of clashes between student organi- 
zations and academic authorities. In the late 1990s, they flared 
up again and even led to some violence. 

The number of graduates who get their degrees is steadily 
rising in all universities. The annual rate of increase from 
1979-1980 to 1992-93 was 3.8% and from 1989-90 to 2002-3 
it was 4.7%. 

The following figures apply to the 2003-4 academic year: 
52.7% of all undergraduate and graduate students study in uni- 
versities, 30.4% in colleges, and 16.9% in the Open University 
(uww). 79.8% of undergraduates in Business Administra- 
tion and Management and 71.8% of undergraduates in Law 
study in accredited academic colleges. 93.5% of undergradu- 
ates in Physics, Natural Sciences, and Agriculture; 88.1% of 
undergraduates in Medicine and Paramedical Sciences, as 
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well as 82.7% of undergraduates in Humanities study in uni- 
versities. 

In 2003, the total number of undergraduate and gradu- 
ate students in Israel was 228,695. In the seven universities 
the number of registered students was 120,552 (52.7%), 76,581 
of them undergraduates. In academic colleges the number 
of students was 69,420 (30.4%), 68,115 of them undergradu- 
ates. An additional 38,723 students (16.9%) enrolled in the 
academic department of the Open University, 37,406 of them 
undergraduates. 

Between 2000 and 2003, the number of undergraduate 
students in both universities and accredited academic colleges 
increased by an average annual rate of 4.4%. The growth oc- 
curred mainly in colleges, by an average annual rate of 8.6%; 
in the universities, it was up by a 1.1% annual average. The pro- 
portion of students learning in colleges is still growing. 

The proportion of undergraduate students enrolled in 
various academic fields of study varies widely between the 
universities and the colleges. As mentioned, 79.8% of under- 
graduates in Business Administration and Management and 
71.8% of undergraduates in Law study in colleges. The figure 
for Education is 89.7% in colleges; 55% of all students in col- 
leges study in these three fields of study. In other disciplines, 
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the proportion of university relative to college undergraduates 
is higher: 82.7% in Humanities; 66.2% in Social Science; 88.1% 
in Medicine and Paramedical Sciences; 63.3% in Mathemat- 
ics, Statistics, and Computer Science; 93.5% in Physics, Biol- 
ogy, and Agriculture; and 51.5% in Engineering and Architec- 
ture. In all those areas combined, 82.9% of all undergraduates 
study in universities. 

Graduate students in 2003 numbered 37,107 (34,568 of 
them in universities), an increase of 7.5% in comparison with 
2002 and an average annual increase of 5.9% since the year 
2000. Doctoral students in the universities numbered 7,944, 
7.3% more than the previous year and representing an average 
increase of 6.1% since the year 2000. 

In 2004-5 there was increase in the numbers of students 
in comparison with 2003-4. 245,000 students were registered 
in the eight universities, 23 colleges, and 26 teacher colleges. 
Approximately 191,000 were undergraduates, 43,000 gradu- 
ates, and 9,000 doctoral students; 47,000 new undergradu- 
ates were admitted, 56% of them women. The proportion of 
women in graduate studies has been 57% and in doctoral stud- 
ies 52.7%. The proportion of Arab students is on the rise but 
still low, about 11% of undergraduates and only 5% of graduate 
students. Most undergraduates study in colleges, 54% vs. 46% 


Students in universities and in other institutions of post-secondary learning 




















Educational Institutions 1989-90 1999-2000 2001-2 2002-3 Annual Change Percent 1999-2000 
1989-90 to 1999-2000 to 2002-3 
Total 88,464 199,438 217,906 228,906 8.5 4.7 
Universities 67,201 112,987 117,146 120,552 5.3 2.2 
Thereof: First Degree 46,519 74,194 75,247 76,581 48 1.1 
Academic Colleges 3,668 33,709 43,492 48,320 24.8 12.8 
Thereof: First Degree 3,668 33,250 42,622 47,015 24.7 12.2 
Teachers Training Colleges 4,618 20,004 20,546 21,100 15.8 1.8 
Open University 13,007 32,738 36,722 38,732 9.7 5.8 
Thereof: First Degree 13,007 32,400 36,110 37,406 9.6 4.9 
(Source: Central Bureau of Statistics, 2004) 
Distribution of Undergraduate’ Students by Institution and Field of Study, 2002-3 
Field of Study Teachers Colleges Academic Colleges Universities Total (100%) 
Total 21,100 (14.6%) 47,016 (32.5%) 76,581 (52.9%) 144,697 
Humanities - 3,391 (17.3%) 16,241 (82.7%) 19,632 
Education and Teacher Training 21,000 (88.7%) 243 (1.0%) 2,457 (10.3%) 23,800 
Social Sciences - 9,480 (33.8%) 18,607 (66.2%) 23,800 
Business and Management Sciences 7 8,187 (79.8) 2,072 (20.2%) 10,259 
Law - 8,060 (71.8% 3,162 (28.2%) 11,222 
Medicine - - 1,298 (100%) 1,298 
Paramedical Sciences - 901 (14.4%) 5,343 (85.6%) 6,244 
Mathematics, Statistics, and Computer - 3,883 (36.7%) 6,705 (63.3%) 10,588 
Science 
Physical Science - - 2,781 (100%) 2,781 
Biological Science - 503 (11.2%) 3,989 (88.8%) 4,492 
Agriculture - 20 (2.5%) 796 (97.5%) 816 
Engineering and Architecture - 12,348 (48.5%) 13,130 (51.5%) 25,478 








1 In addition, 37,406 students were registered in academic courses of the Open University, 30,822 in Humanities and Social Sciences, and 6,358 in Mathematics and Natural 


Sciences. 
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in universities. The most popular fields of study are Law, Med- 
icine, Paramedical Sciences, Business Administration, Com- 
puter Science, Biotechnology, Social Science, and Humanities. 
The most stringent admission procedures exist in schools of 
Medicine, Psychology, Law, Engineering, Computer Science, 
Biotechnology, and Business Administration. 


Teacher Training. Teacher training in Israel is carried out sep- 
arately for elementary school teachers and secondary school 
teachers. Elementary school teachers are trained in teachers 
colleges called “seminars,” many of which became academic 
colleges conferring a B.Ed. degree under the supervision of 
the Ministry of Education. Graduate teachers can resume their 
studies for an M.A. degree in all universities, pending com- 
pletion of some additional courses. The transition to the aca- 
demic level requires teachers colleges to maintain academic 
standards in admission, teaching staff, and curriculum. This 
has occurred in line with the national policy of upgrading the 
level of teachers and teaching in Israel. 

In 2003, teacher training in Israel included 21,000 stu- 
dents. The process of bringing teacher training to academic 
level began in 1971 as an initiative of the then director-general 
of the Ministry of Education, who appointed a committee to 
examine the issue of transforming teachers seminars into col- 
leges. This subsequently became a long-range national project 
under the rubric of “Academic Upgrading of Teaching Person- 
nel in Israel” The stated goal was to allow every teacher em- 
ployed in the system to gain the first academic degree in 10 
years. In 1995, the authorities decided to increase the time for 
training junior high school teachers. Twenty-six institutions 
for teacher training operate in Israel; 24 are Hebrew and only 
two Arabic. In 1979, the total number of teachers seminars was 
59, but the “academic upgrading” made it necessary for the 
small ones to become integrated in larger colleges. 

By their essence and legal definition, teacher-training 
institutions exist in a border area between a post-secondary 
school and the university. Whereas universities in Israel are 
academically and organizationally independent, teachers col- 
leges are administered and supervised by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation. They are dependent on the Ministry's approval in mak- 
ing decisions regarding administration or academic changes 
like, for example, opening new courses or developing curricula 
in new directions. Their curriculum is academic and profes- 
sors enjoy full academic freedom; however, their conditions 
of employment are unlike those in the universities, they are 
not expected to conduct research, and they are evaluated for 
the quality of their teaching, not their research. 

Teachers for secondary schools are trained in schools of 
education in the universities. Applicants are generally under- 
graduate seniors in other university schools. They study two 
years and graduates get, in addition to their academic degree, 
a permanent teacher’s certificate valid for all schools super- 
vised by the Ministry of Education. Teacher certificate stud- 
ies in all universities include pedagogic subjects and a limited 
number of internship hours at a school. The major difference 
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between university teacher training and training in a college 
is in the time of internship. Universities require only very lim- 
ited internship (a few hours of practice and teaching ofa test 
lesson) while in teachers colleges it is an integral element of 
the training course. 

Another aspect of upgrading teacher training has been 
the quality of applicants. In 2003, 94.9% of Jewish teacher 
training students had held matriculation certificates, com- 
pared to 27.8% in 1969-70 and 58.3% in 1979-80. In the Arab 
sector, 96% of students in 2003 held the matriculation certif- 
icate. 15.9% of Jewish students that year were men. The per- 
centage of men in teacher training for Arab schools is declin- 
ing with the years, from 46.9% in 1969-70 to 22.9% in 1990 
and 12.9% in 2003. The figures reflect social developments in 
Arab society, where women, having gotten a higher education 
and more independence, turn to professional work as teach- 
ers, while men turn to other occupations. 


Extracurricular (Informal) Education. Children and young 
people in Israel take part in various organized activities that 
are not included in regular school teaching. Those activities 
are referred to as “informal education,’ education that is not 
compulsory. Unlike school, the area, intensity, or character 
of activity is (or should be) freely chosen by the child. Infor- 
mal education is associated with activities beyond intellec- 
tual learning with emphasis on the development of the child’s 
personality and identity, concern about problems of the adult 
world, and development of social skills for successful social 
functioning and social integration. 

The Ministry of Education in Israel participates in fi- 
nancing many extracurricular educational activities and or- 
ganizations. In 2003, informal education was allotted 4% of 
its budget. The numbers and proportion of children who take 
part in various informal education activities is difficult to 
measure, because activities differ widely in their popularity; 
general estimates are that it engages about 20% of the young 
14-17 years of age. 

Informal education in Israel originated in youth activism 
of the Zionist organizations in Diaspora countries, at the turn 
of the 19" and 20" centuries. This continued with great inten- 
sity in the Jewish community in Palestine, before the estab- 
lishment of the State of Israel. The “Pioneering Youth Move- 
ments” in Israel were a direct continuation of such movements 
in European countries before World War 11. They played an 
invaluable role in mobilizing youth for national pioneering 
enterprises. They successfully socialized the young genera- 
tion into the ideology of Zionism and particularly the Labor- 
Zionist movement, served as hothouses for growing future 
elites and, mostly, were instrumental in creating the Israeli 
youth culture. At the center of it they were instrumental in 
creating the new iconic human prototype, the “Sabra,” who is 
ever ready and able to perform the greatest national feats in 
conformity with Zionist goals. Youth Movement organizations 
were very conspicuous in the early days and they created the 
informal education tradition in Israel. 
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The prominence and strong positive image of the youth 
organizations continued into the 1950s; they attracted many 
children and youth age 10-18 and their ideology, culture, and 
education continued to be popular. Times were changing, 
the Israeli government was now the main agent of national 
enterprise; however, the reality of enormous tasks and little 
resources in early years left much space for voluntary activi- 
ties such as the youth movements had undertaken. By the 
late 1950s, the ideological fervor characteristic of the early 
years following the War of Independence had waned and 
this had its negative effect on the popularity of youth move- 
ments. Their decline has been steady and continued even af- 
ter they had changed their character as missionaries for na- 
tional missions toward more personal character education 
and youth culture. 

According to some social analysts, the youth-movement 
organizations have not accomplished their educational func- 
tion because their fixed patterns of action, ideals, and images 
were bogged down in past reality rather than being meaning- 
ful to adolescents in the 1990s. Collectivist-egalitarian values 
were no longer popular in an Israeli society that had become 
oriented toward individualistic and materialistic goals, while 
the patterns of organized educational activities had little 
chance to compete with the many avenues of entertaining pas- 
times open to the young in the modern world. The exception 
were the religious-Zionist youth movements, which operated 
with renewed fervor mirroring the political struggles sur- 
rounding Jewish settlement in Judea, Samaria, and the Gaza 
Strip and continued to affirm nationalist values. 

In the 1960s, new frameworks of informal education were 
established by state and local authorities, for young people 
who dropped out of school and for schoolchildren after school 
hours. Those informal education activities were actually an at- 
tempt to fill the gaps that formal education left. 

Informal education in Israel currently operates in four 
main frameworks. The first are the youth-movement organiza- 
tions. In 2002, 14 youth-movement organizations were regis- 
tered with the Ministry of Education; they are being budgeted 
in proportion to the number of their members. The second 
framework is “supplementary education” which the educa- 
tional system provides outside of regular school hours. Par- 
ticipation in supplementary education is optional and a matter 
of choice; the adult personnel is professional, operating under 
the supervision of the local authority and with the financial 
assistance of the Ministry of Education. Supplementary edu- 
cation activities take place in various locations, youth centers, 
community centers, schools, clubs, etc. A third framework of 
informal education is maintained for young people who are 
not in school or are employed in a work place and so are in 
danger of becoming alienated from normative social values. 
In this framework, activities may take place in “street groups,” 
neighborhood “educational working groups,” or boarding 
schools for youth at risk, that is, potential delinquents. 

The fourth framework of informal education is Social 
Education at school, and it is conceived as semi-formal, in 
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subjects that the curriculum does not deal with sufficiently. 
“Social Education,” which actually means character education 
or socialization for socially accepted national values, is consid- 
ered of the greatest importance in Israeli society. In the Min- 
istry of Education there is a Youth Department with separate 
divisions for Social Education in elementary and secondary 
schools. Social Education is not a separate unit in schools and 
does not compete with regular curricular teaching and learn- 
ing. It comes to complete the range of a school’s educational 
goals in affecting the school’s living atmosphere and interrela- 
tions by specific activities and structured experiences, student 
councils, election of students for various roles and positions, 
and other democratic practices. 

[Rachel Pasternak (2"4 ed.)] 
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HEALTH SERVICES 


Before Statehood 

At the beginning of the 19" century, the Land of Israel (Erez 
Israel) was ridden with disease. Wide areas were infested with 
malaria; enteric fever, dysentery, and trachoma took a heavy 
toll; and infant mortality was very high. There was an improve- 
ment under the British Mandatory administration (1922-48), 
but, due to budgetary restrictions, its earlier efforts were con- 
centrated almost exclusively on malaria control. Its elemen- 
tary preventive and curative health services, moreover, were 
mainly intended for the Arab population, and the Jews had 
to build up their own. Their efforts were spearheaded by two 
voluntary organizations: *Hadassah, the Women’s Zionist Or- 
ganization of America, and *Kuppat Holim, the medical in- 
surance fund of the *Histadrut. 

In 1913 Hadassah had sent two American-trained nurses 
to do pioneer work in the Old City of Jerusalem; they were 
followed in 1918 by the American Zionist Medical Unit. From 
these modest beginnings grew a countrywide network of di- 
agnostic, preventive, and public health services and teaching 
and research institutions. In 1918-19 modern hospitals were 
opened in Tiberias, Safed, Jaffa, Haifa, and Jerusalem. The first 
Jewish nursing school was opened in Jerusalem by Hadassah 
in 1918. A network of mother-and-child care stations was es- 
tablished in many parts of the country, while school hygiene 
and lunch programs were initiated in Jerusalem. Most of these 
were handed over, at different stages, to the municipalities or 
to the Jewish authorities and, later, to the government of Israel. 
This also applied to the hospitals, except the one in Jerusalem, 
which in 1939, in partnership with the Hebrew University, be- 
came the country’s first university hospital. 

Whereas Hadassah began its services in a town, the ini- 
tial aim of Kuppat Holim ha-Kelalit (General Health Fund) 
was to bring medical care to the villages. However, its curative 
services — clinics and hospitals - soon spread to the towns as 
well, playing a vital role in the development of Jewish medi- 
cal care. It set up an organizational system aiming to ensure 
that medical services were available to all its members ac- 
cording to need, no matter where they lived, with premiums 
based on income. 

By the time the State of Israel was proclaimed in 1948, 
health standards among both Jews and Arabs had risen enor- 
mously. Malaria and TB had been wiped out; all children were 
inoculated against smallpox and typhoid; and infant mortal- 
ity was low, even by international standards. The Mandatory 
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government's Department of Health was succeeded by a min- 
istry, but existing health services had to be taken over as they 
stood and gradually adapted to the changing needs. Owing to 
the conditions prevailing at the time, more radical planning 
for the future had to be postponed. 


Immigration Problems 

On the whole, there was a serious deterioration in the health 
of the population after 1948. Among the hundreds of thou- 
sands of immigrants were many whose health standards were 
low, and a high proportion suffered from contagious diseases, 
some of which, like trachoma, had been eliminated in Erez Is- 
rael. For example, thousands of Yemenite Jews were stricken 
by tuberculosis within months of their arrival, and tens of 
thousands more, who hailed from other Eastern countries, 
lacked the most elementary knowledge of hygiene. Problems 
were enormous, and immediate solutions had to be found. 
The new Ministry of Health had to start from scratch, recruit- 
ing medical personnel previously employed by various Jewish 
public institutions and voluntary organizations. The ministry 
was faced with the dual task of detecting and treating all cases 
of infectious diseases among the newcomers while protecting 
the health of the existing population. Since there had been 
neither time nor opportunity to examine the immigrants in 
their countries of origin, this had to be done thoroughly on 
their arrival. Arrangements for such examinations were set 
up in the transit camps. Serious cases were immediately hos- 
pitalized, putting considerable pressure on the country’s lim- 
ited hospital resources, while milder cases were treated on 
the spot. Health services, such as mother-and-child care sta- 
tions and general clinics, were set up in the immigrant camps 
and ma’barot by Kuppat Holim ha-Kelalit and the Ministry 
of Health. Women’s voluntary organizations, like *w1zo (the 
Women’s International Zionist Organization), opened créches 
and kindergartens in them. 

The slowdown in immigration between 1952 and 1954 
gave the Ministry of Health breathing space and enabled it to 
organize on a more permanent basis. By the time large-scale 
immigration was resumed in 1954, the reception of the new- 
comers had undergone a radical change. Health examinations 
took place before their departure for Israel, and healthy arriv- 
als were taken immediately to permanent accommodation. A 
small number of would-be settlers had their entry deferred if 
their health fell far below the required standard. 


Health of the Population 

The state of health of the Israeli population compares favor- 
ably with Western standards. Life expectancy at birth in 2000 
was 76.6 for males and 80.4 for females. Life expectancy for 
Israeli males is among the highest in oZcD countries while 
for women it is in the low middle range. In the last two de- 
cades of the 20% century life expectancy increased by 4.8 
years for males and 5.0 years for females. The crude birth 
rate in 1995-2000 was 21.7 per 1,000. The crude death rate 
was 6.1 per 1000. The infant mortality rate was 5.4, per 1,000 
live births in 2000. 
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The leading causes of death at the beginning of the 21* 
century were heart diseases, malignant neoplasms, cerebro- 
vascular diseases, diabetes, and accidents. Among women, 
breast cancer was the leading cancer ailment, accounting for 
approximately 30% of all cancer morbidity and 20% of cancer 
mortality. Among men the leading cancers were prostate can- 
cer (in Jewish men) and lung cancer (in Arab men). The cancer 
with the highest mortality was lung cancer for both Jewish and 
Arab men (National Cancer Registry, www.health.gov.il). 


The Ministry of Health 

In addition to being the supreme authority in all medical mat- 
ters, the Ministry of Health operates as the licensing body for 
the medical, dental, pharmaceutical, nursing, and paramedi- 
cal professions and is responsible for carrying out all health 
legislation passed by the Knesset. It is the policy of the min- 
istry to step in where no services are furnished by nongov- 
ernmental institutions to assure the provision of adequate 
medical care throughout the country. It is, in addition, Isra- 
el’s principal public health agency. It has two main divisions: 
curative services and preventive and promotive public health 
services. The former is responsible for the licensing and su- 
pervising of nongovernmental medical institutions and oper- 
ates all government hospitals (general, mental, tuberculosis, 
and other long-term illnesses). The division for public health 
services coordinates the six district and 14 subdistrict health 
offices. It maintains its own public and preventive services 
and supervises those of nongovernmental institutions, oper- 
ates mother-and-child care centers and school health services, 
and is responsible for industrial hygiene, water purity, milk 
and food supplies, and prevention of air pollution by indus- 
try, motor vehicle exhausts, and radiation. 


Health Insurance 

Israel’s population is covered by a compulsory health insur- 
ance law, which is operated by the four non-profit health in- 
surance funds (kuppot holim). The insured are entitled to free 
treatment in clinics, at home, or at the physician's residence, 
free hospitalization, dental and optical care at reduced rates, 
medicines, facilities for convalescence, and so forth. The law 
established a range of services equal for all. In addition, people 
can purchase supplementary services via the health insurance 
funds or private insurance companies. 


[Malka Hillel Shulewitz / Shifra Shvarts (24 ed.)] 


The following were the principal health insurance funds 
in 2000: 


KUPPAT HOLIM HA-KELALIT. Kuppat Holim ha-Kelalit, the 
first health insurance institution in Israel, was founded in 
1911 by a small group of agricultural workers and taken 
over in 1921 by the Histadrut (Federation of Labor). It is the 
largest countrywide fund of its kind, with its own medical 
institutions and a staff of 30,000 (in 2000), including 5,000 
doctors and 10,000 nurses. Over 50% of the population 
is insured with Kuppat Holim, which covers inhabitants of 
town and country, manual laborers and professional people, 
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salaried and self-employed, Israel-born, veterans, and new 
immigrants. 

Its countrywide organization (1,200 primary care clinics 
in 2000) enables it to extend its services to the most outlying 
areas. It provides medical care in its own clinics and has its 
own laboratories, pharmacies, and convalescent homes. Hos- 
pitalization, the largest item, is provided in its own hospitals, 
situated in rural and development districts, as well as in urban 
areas, or at its expense in other hospitals. These have outpa- 
tient clinics for consultation and the follow-up of discharged 
patients, as well as nurses’ training schools, and some of them 
have centers for postgraduate medical training and research. 

Until 1994 a Histadrut member was automatically a 
member of Kuppat Holim and his insurance premiums were 
included in his membership dues, which were fixed according 
to income. Members of certain other workers’ organizations, 
such as *Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi and *Poalei Agudat Israel, were 
also insured with Kuppat Holim. Between 1948 and 1994, its 
membership, including dependents, increased tenfold: from 
328,000 to 3,600,000. 

Kuppat Holim grants medical care to insured bread- 
winners and their families (covering industrial injuries and 
chronic illness), as well as convalescence and sick pay. It pro- 
vides the services of general practitioners, specialists, and 
nurses in clinics and at the patient’s home, hospitalization in 
its own and other hospitals, X-ray treatment, physiotherapy 
and medical rehabilitation, and laboratory tests; medicaments 
and medical appliances come from its own pharmacies. Pre- 
ventive medical services include mother-and-child care, in- 
dustrial medicine, and health education. Eyeglasses and dental 
treatment are provided at moderate charge. Kuppat Holim ha- 
Kelalit provided medical services for new immigrants from the 
day of their arrival, with no qualifying period. During the pe- 
riod of mass immigration, newcomers ignorant of the elemen- 
tary rules of health and hygiene were instructed in its clinics 
and mother-and-child centers. In January 1995 the affiliation 
of Kuppat Holim ha-Kelalit to the Federation of Labor ended 
with the enactment of Israel’s health insurance law, and Kup- 
pat Holim became an independent organization. 


[Izhak Kanev / Shifra Shvarts (2"4 ed.)] 


KUPPAT HOLIM LE-OVEDIM LE UMMIYYIM. Kuppat Holim le- 
Ovedim Le'ummiyyim (Sick Fund for National Workers) was 
founded in 1933. Its services in 2000 encompassed about 10% 
of the Israeli population. Although it is linked to the National 
Labor Federation (*Histadrut ha-Ovedim ha-Leummit), 
members of the sick fund are not obliged to belong to the 
federation. Its main feature is the free choice of a doctor by 
the patient, in addition to the maintenance of dispensaries 
and arrangements for hospitalization for the insured in 
government and other hospitals. 


KUPPAT HOLIM ME’UHEDET (AMAMIT). Kuppat Holim 
Meuhedet (Amamit) (“Popular Sick Fund”) was founded 
in 1931 on the initiative of Hadassah, mainly for farmers in 
villages not affiliated to the labor movement. It serves about 
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11% of the Israeli population (2000). In the larger centers 
members are free to choose their doctor; in smaller places the 
fund employs doctors for the insured. It has arrangements for 
the hospitalization of its members in government and other 
public hospitals. In 1974, Kuppat Holim Amamit merged 
with Kuppat Holim Merkazit to become Kuppat Holim 
Me'uhedet. 


KUPPAT HOLIM MACCABI. Kuppat Holim Maccabi (Maccabi 
Sick Fund), the second largest health fund in Israel (2000). 
Maccabi was founded in 1941 and serves about 24% of the 
population. Most of its members live in urban areas, smaller 
towns, and rural localities. They are free to choose their 
doctors; hospitalization is arranged with government and 
other hospitals. 


THE NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE LAW. In January 1995, 
the implementation of the National Health Law revolutionized 
Israel's health system. All Israelis can now affiliate with the 
health insurance funds of their choice with premiums charged 
in proportion to income. The premiums are collected and then 
distributed by the National Insurance Institute among the 
Israeli health insurance organizations according to the number 
of insurees and according to the special needs of particular 
population groups. The law established a range of services 
equal for all. People can supplement these services via the 
health insurance funds or private insurance companies 


MOTHER-AND-CHILD HEALTH SERVICES. The objective of 
these services is to provide for prenatal, natal, and postnatal 
care for every mother and full preparation for the birth of 
every child; protection and promotion of health for every child 
from birth to adolescence; and the detection and rehabilitation 
of handicapped children. Health protection includes routine 
immunization. Every child is vaccinated against smallpox, 
and a triple vaccination against diphtheria (mortality from 
which has virtually vanished), tetanus, and whooping cough 
is automatically given to over 80% of children from age three 
months upward, as is immunization against measles. Following 
a serious polio epidemic that started in 1950, the Salk vaccine 
was administered to all children between six months and four 
years from 1956 and the Sabin vaccine has been in use since 
1961. As a result, cases of the disease in Israel are very rare, 
though the public health problem of rehabilitating patients 
from previous years remains. 

One of the characteristics of Israel’s mother-and-child 
care services has been their flexibility, in response to the de- 
mands of a constantly developing society. The scope of the ser- 
vices also aims at promoting the healthy growth and develop- 
ment of the family as a unit, and, since the family is bound up 
with the neighborhood in which it lives, the centers have un- 
dertaken to serve the surrounding community. In addition to 
coordination between preventive and curative services, several 
family health centers assume full responsibility for promotive, 
preventive, and curative services for all members of the fam- 
ily. In two Arab villages (Tayyiba and Tira) they also provide 
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lying-in facilities. In 2000 a network of 800 mother-and-child 
care centers dotted the country (in contrast to 120 in 1948). 
Of these, 520 were run by the Ministry of Health and by Kup- 
pat Holim ha-Kelalit, the remainder being the responsibility 
of the Jerusalem and Tel Aviv municipalities. Three were still 
retained by the Hadassah Medical Organization in Jerusalem 
(including a family and community health center) as part of 
its teaching framework. 


SCHOOL HEALTH SERVICES. Health services for children 
of school age, originally started by Hadassah in the early 
19208, are provided by the Ministry of Health for 66% of 
the pupils who benefit, and local authorities for 20%, while 
Kuppat Holim looks after the remainder. The work is done 
by school health teams, consisting of a physician and a public 
health nurse, special attention being given to the requirements 
of handicapped children. The control of infectious diseases 
through immunization is continued in this older age group, 
with the addition of the BcG vaccination in the seventh 
grade. There is also considerable activity in the field of health 
education. 


HOSPITALIZATION. Though Kuppat Holim is responsible for 
50% of the population, it provides only 30% of the country’s 
acute hospital beds, which are available primarily for its own 
members, and it pays for the treatment of members in other 
hospitals. Government, Hadassah, municipal, private, and 
mission hospitals accept all fee-paying patients and take turns 
in admitting emergency cases immediately (on days set by 
the Ministry of Health), financial adjustments being made 
afterward. In 2000 there were 48 general hospitals in the 
country with over 14,000 beds (2.2 beds per 1,000 population). 
There were also over 272 chronic disease hospitals providing 
18,200 beds (2.9 beds per 1,000 population), and 21 psychiatric 
hospitals with approximately 5,500 beds (0.9 beds per 1,000 
population). 

A reduction in the average period spent in the hospital 
has led to better utilization of beds. This has been due to the 
combination of up-to-date medical skills, the establishment 
of more special departments, and the development of labora- 
tory facilities. Nevertheless, the availability of beds still falls 
far short of the country’s requirements, particularly in relation 
to chronic patients. In order to remedy the situation, a master 
plan for the construction of hospitals was worked out by the 
Hospital Planning Unit of the Ministry of Health. 

All Jewish births and 95% of non-Jewish births take place 
in hospitals. Jewish women in Israel have always preferred 
hospital to home confinements, but Arab women, as well as 
many of the new immigrants, were not accustomed to this. To 
lower child mortality, which was higher among women who 
chose to deliver their babies at home, and to induce mothers 
to avail themselves of the advantages of delivery under safe 
conditions, the National Insurance Law of 1953 stipulated 
that the maternity grant is payable only to mothers confined 
in the hospital or who arrived at the hospital within 24 hours 
after the delivery. 
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MEDICAL PERSONNEL. There were 26,000 licensed doctors 
in Israel at the end of 2000: one for every 370 persons (and 
the supply of specialists in Israel does not lag behind that 
of other progressive countries). This is the highest ratio in 
the world, but many of the doctors are in the higher age 
groups. Over two-thirds of Israel’s doctors graduated abroad. 
It was therefore necessary to equalize the various levels of 
training gained in different countries by additional training 
for the immigrant physicians. In partnership with Kuppat 
Holim, the Hebrew University and Hadassah Medical School 
established in 1962 the Institute for Postgraduate Training, 
which specializes in short-term refresher courses. A second 
medical school was opened at Tel Aviv University in 1965, 
a third in Haifa in 1969, and the last in 1973 at Ben-Gurion 
University of the Negev in Beersheba. 

Most doctors are salaried full-time staff in hospitals 
and other institutions; few are in private practice. All are mem- 
bers of the Israel Medical Association, which has adapted He- 
brew terminology to the needs of contemporary medicine, set 
up libraries and information services, and, through its Scien- 
tific Council, laid down qualifications for specialization. Since 
1980, following the initiative of Kuppat Holim ha-Kelalit and 
the Ben-Gurion University Medical School, the Israel Medical 
Association started the family medicine track in medical spe- 
cialization. In 2000, there were already over 800 family physi- 
cian specialists working in primary care in Israel. 

In 2000 there were about 30,000 nurses in Israel, 70% 
of them registered nurses and 30% practical nurses. From the 
mid-1990s, Israel suffered a shortage of nurses in the health 
care system. The practical nursing route was established in 
order to cope with the nurse shortage and to offer new im- 
migrants with a nursing background a chance to work in the 
health system. Practical nurses can become registered nurses 
by passing the Israel Ministry of Health licensing tests. There 
are 40 nursing schools in Israel, almost in every general hos- 
pital. The diploma of registered nurse is awarded after a three- 
year course, according to standards set by the Nursing De- 
partment of the Ministry of Health. By the year 2000 almost 
all nursing schools in Israel upgraded their studies to a uni- 
versity level with a B.A. in nursing - a four-year program. In 
1968 a University School of Nursing affiliated to the Faculty 
for Advanced Studies in Medicine of Tel Aviv University was 
inaugurated, leading to a B.A. degree. Schools of occupational 
therapy, physiotherapy, and X-ray and laboratory techniques 
function in different parts of the country. The Hebrew Univer- 
sity’s course for the M.A. in Public Health provides training 
in administration. There is a dental school at the Ein Kerem 
Medical Center and also at Tel Aviv University. 

In 1994, following the recommendations of the Netanyahu 
Committee for the health care system, Ben-Gurion University 
opened a bachelor and postgraduate program for health admin- 
istration, both managed jointly by the Ben-Gurion University 
School of Management and the Faculty of Health Sciences. In 
1998 Ben-Gurion University opened the first school for emer- 
gency medicine to fill the need for paramedics in the civilian 
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and military sectors. The need was felt due to the increase in 
terrorist attacks in Israel from the mid-1990s. In 2000 Ben-Gu- 
rion University opened the second school of public health in 
Israel, which has about 50 graduates every year. In 2003 Haifa 
University established a new Faculty for Health and Society. 


HOSPITAL EMERGENCY SERVICES. Israel’s security 
situation demands a well-planned emergency system that 
can be speedily put into operation. The effectiveness of this 
advanced planning was put to the test during the Six-Day 
War (1967) when the main hospitals - Soroka University 
Medical Center in Beersheba, Sheba (Tel ha-Shomer) Medical 
Center, Rabin Medical Campus (Beilinson), and Hadassah Ein 
Karem Medical Center - were ready to receive the wounded 
immediately after hostilities broke out. Beds, operating 
and laboratory facilities, and equipment were available 
underground, and casualty teams worked around the clock. 
The use of helicopters to facilitate the speedy transport of the 
wounded to the hospitals and the remarkably high standards 
of preparedness and treatment saved many lives. During the 
succeeding years of almost continuous border warfare, the 
hospitals continued to maintain this degree of preparedness. 


[Malka Hillel Shulewitz / Shifra Shvarts (2"4 ed.)] 


Medical Research 

Medical research in Israel has a long-standing tradition dat- 
ing back to before the establishment of the state. Its contribu- 
tion is undoubtedly a significant factor in the high standards 
of medical care in the country. The areas in which Israel ex- 
hibits particular competence today include genetics, cancer 
research, immunology, autoimmune diseases, diabetes, neu- 
rology, cardiovascular conditions, gene therapy, bone marrow 
transplantation, and stem cell research. 

The first steps towards establishing medical research in- 
stitutions in Palestine were taken before World War 1, with the 
creation in Jerusalem of the Nathan Straus Health Center and 
Dr. Beham’s Pasteur Institute. The Institute of Microbiology 
(Parasitology), founded in 1924 at the Hebrew University, with 
its departments of biochemistry and bacteriology and hygiene, 
founded two years later, served as the basis for the first Medical 
Center on Mount Scopus. In 1927 LJ. Kligler opened the Ma- 
laria Research Station at Rosh Pinnah, which initiated research, 
control, and supervision of anti-malarial projects in all areas of 
Jewish settlement and in the adjacent Arab villages. 

Research in general, including medical research, can be 
placed in three broad categories: basic, strategic, and devel- 
opmental and evaluative. Each of these categories covers, in 
varying degrees, the full spectrum of health and medical re- 
search: namely biomedical, clinical, public health, health eco- 
nomics, health policy and health services, and each of these 
categories maintains its own balance between advancement 
of knowledge and application. 


BASIC RESEARCH. This category of research is initiated by 
the researcher (curiosity-driven) and generates new knowl- 
edge on questions of scientific significance. 
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STRATEGIC RESEARCH. ‘This category can be initiated by 
researchers, the health system, or the health industry. It gen- 
erates new knowledge to answer specific health needs and 
problems. 


DEVELOPMENTAL AND EVALUATIVE RESEARCH (APPLIED 
RESEARCH, INCLUDING CLINICAL TRIALS). This category 
is mainly initiated by industry, but can also be sponsored by 
research institutions and government. It evaluates products 
(vaccines, drugs, diagnostics, prostheses, or equipment), in- 
terventions (public or personal health services), and instru- 
ments of policy that improve existing options. 

Support of research in Israel comes from several sources: 
the Israeli government, European Community (Ec), National 
Institutes of Health (N1H), international and national nongov- 
ernment organizations (NGOs), international and national pri- 
vate foundations, charitable organizations, and private dona- 
tions. The Israeli government supports research via different 
ministries and international agreements. The most important 
source of government support of basic research comes from 
the Israel Science Foundation (isF), whose funds are bud- 
geted by the Finance Ministry and channeled via the Budget- 
ing and Planning Committee of the Council for Higher Edu- 
cation of the Ministry of Education. The Ministry of Science 
and Technology (Most) supports both basic and strategic re- 
search and the Ministry of Commerce and Industry supports 
for the most part R&D by industry. Under bilateral agreements 
the Israeli government allocates matching research funds to 
the U.S.-Israel Binational Science Foundation (BsF) and the 
German-Israeli Foundation for Scientific Research and De- 
velopment (G1F). These granting agencies support competi- 
tive grants in the different areas of scientific research that also 
include medical research. Medical research is also supported 
by organizations such as the Israel Cancer Society (1c A), the 
Israel Cancer Research Fund (1cRB), the Juvenile Diabetes 
Foundation (JDF), etc. 

Most medical research in Israel is performed at its 
four medical schools: the Hebrew University (HU), Tel 
Aviv University (rau), Ben-Gurion University (BGU), and 
the Technion, and their affiliated hospitals. Medical research 
and research in disease-linked life sciences are performed in 
the relevant faculties of the above universities and at Bar-Ilan 
University, which does not have a medical school, and the 
Weizmann Institute of Science. It is noteworthy that in two 
of the four medical schools more than 90% of the clinical 
researchers are from the respective hospitals. At BGU more 
than 90% of the clinical researchers are from the Soroka 
Medical Center and at HU more that 90% are affiliated with 
Hadassah University Hospital. For the most part, the number 
of investigators at a specific hospital is relative to the size of 
the hospital and the closeness of the affiliation with its medi- 
cal school. 

Several government ministries have chief scientists whose 
responsibility is to support and administer research and de- 
velopment grant programs in their respective fields. 
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The office of Chief Scientist established in the Ministry of 
Health in 1970 is a pivotal factor at the crossroads of research 
in biomedical science and the pursuit of disease-oriented clini- 
cal research and development. Its aims are (1) to promote, as- 
sist, and undertake basic, applied “disease-oriented” and clini- 
cal research in the health sciences; (2) to promote and support 
research in hospitals and universities; and (3) to encourage 
young physicians to do research. 

Efforts are made to assist investigators working in periph- 
eral hospitals situated far from the major centers of medical 
research in Israel and to assist young investigators taking their 
first steps in research. 


[Bracha Rager and Benny Leshem (2" ed.)] 


Services for the Arab Population 

When the Ministry of Health was established, a special divi- 
sion was set up to serve the Arab and Druze communities. 
In 1952, however, with their progressive integration into the 
structure of the state, the division was abolished. The minis- 
try set up clinics and mother-and-child health centers in Arab 
areas. An Arab officer is attached to the Regional Services Ad- 
ministration of the ministry to act as a liaison between the 
head office and the field units. Many Arabs and Druze have 
joined Kuppat Holim, which has set up clinics in many vil- 
lages. Integrated preventive and curative services are available 
at six health centers, in addition to general clinics and mother- 
and-child centers, covering more than 80% of Israel’s Arabs. 
Case-finding activities are conducted among the Bedouin 
tribes in the Negev to combat tuberculosis, trachoma, and 
ringworm. The incidence of these once-prevalent diseases has 
decreased considerably, thanks largely to a mobile unit that 
regularly visits Arab villages and Bedouin encampments ex- 
amining children and others. This service facilitates the early 
diagnosis and treatment of these diseases where they still exist. 
Eighty-four percent of Arab women now have their babies in 
hospitals, and the supervision of the mother-and-child cent- 
ers is highly valued. Until 1994 about 87% of the Arab popula- 
tion were insured in the public health sector in Israel, mainly 
in Kuppat Holim ha-Kelalit. Since 1995 all Arab citizens in 
Israel are entitled to equal health services under the Health 
Insurance Law. The extension of health coverage to the entire 
Arab population led to expansion of primary health services 
within the Arab villages in the north of Israel and also in the 
south in the Bedouin community. The major part of the Arab 
population chose to stay with Kuppat Holim ha-Kelalit and 
only few moved to Macccabi and the smaller Meuhedet and 
Le’ummit health insurance funds. 


[Malka Hillel Shulewitz / Shifra Shvarts (2™4 ed.)] 


IN THE ADMINISTERED TERRITORIES. Immediately after 
the Six-Day War, a civil administration to deal with health 
services was attached to the military government in the 
areas administered under the cease-fire agreements. It faced 
two major problems: first, the low standard of health among 
large sections of the population in comparison with that 
prevailing in Israel, as well as higher infant and maternal 
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mortality rates and inadequate inoculation rates, particularly 
against such serious diseases as polio; and second, the exodus 
of medical and paramedical personnel, which continued 
in 1967-68. This movement ceased in 1969, however, and 
a reverse trickle started. The situation was further relieved 
by the participation of Israel personnel, and joint efforts 
led to an overall improvement. In addition, Israel’s health 
services were opened to residents of the administered ter- 
ritories when they required specialized treatment (including 
hospitalization) unavailable in their own places of residence. 
Following the signing of the Oslo Accords in 1994, res- 
ponsibility for health care was gradually transferred to the 


*Palestinian Authority. 
- [Malka Hillel Shulewitz] 
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SOCIAL SECURITY AND WELFARE 
SOCIAL POLICY 


In the first three decades of statehood through the end of the 
19708 Israel acquired the basic features of a modern welfare 
state. This meant that Israel succeeded in developing a broad 
network of social services that included comprehensive service 
systems in health, education, housing, social security, and the 
personal social care services. Combined with other social and 
economic policies the country was committed to maintain- 
ing and improving the standard of living of the population. 
All these policies brought about a far-reaching transforma- 
tion of Israeli society. 

Since the 1980s Israel's social policies have undergone 
a significant change. The change occurred in the nature of 
its welfare regime and also involved structural and political 
changes with reference to the government's role in ensuring 
the welfare of the population and maintaining welfare and 
social security services. 

In terms of its welfare regime the major trend was to 
depart to a great extent from the European model with re- 
gard to welfare policy and social protection and move to- 
wards a more American model. The European model to 
which Israel adhered for many years is based on a high de- 
gree of social solidarity and mutual obligation among the 
different sectors of the population. It is also geared to pre- 
vent growing social inequality and the existence of wide so- 
cial gaps. In contrast, the trend prevalent in Israel since the 
1980s tended more towards the American model of a lim- 
ited government role in providing social services and social 
protection to the entire population, leaving citizens more 
dependent on market forces and the uncertainty evolving 
from it. 

The main trend that dominated Israeli social policy from 
the late 1980s was thus to reduce state involvement in the 
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provision of welfare, to cut government spending on social 
welfare and social security, and to introduce changes in the 
existing social security and welfare programs that will have a 
long-term impact on the government's commitment to reduc- 
ing social welfare spending. 

This trend became more dominant in the years 2000- 
2004, when the government embraced a program of radical 
reform and restructuring of the welfare state. A combination 
of ideological, political, economic, and demographic fac- 
tors played an important part in this policy shift and were 
mostly related to the changing patterns of the demographic 
balance of power in Israeli society. The main characteristic 
of the policies adopted was an extensive retrenchment in 
welfare and social security programs and a further reduction 
in collective responsibility for the well being of the popula- 
tion. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


The core of the Israeli welfare state is its social security system, 
which includes a wide range of national insurance schemes 
and a range of non-contributory income maintenance pro- 
grams. The entire system is maintained by the National Insur- 
ance Institute, an autonomous state agency operating under 
the supervision of the Minister of Welfare. 

The national insurance schemes developed since the 
1950s became the major instrument ensuring the social secu- 
rity of large portions of the population. They include old age 
and survivors insurance, maternity, unemployment, work in- 
jury, and general disability insurance, a national health insur- 
ance program, and some additional minor social insurance- 
based schemes. Demographic changes, such as the growth of 
the elderly population, the size of the children’s population, 
and the composition of the immigrant groups, have been a 
critical factor in the growth of the system. 


Old Age and Survivors Insurance 

Old age and survivors insurance is the largest national in- 
surance scheme. Nearly 40 percent of all national insurance 
benefits are paid out by this scheme. All the residents of Israel 
(with a few exceptions) are covered by this scheme and have 
to pay premiums until retirement. The age of absolute entitle- 
ment to an old age pension is 70 for men and 67 for women. 
Until the recent retrenchment measures the absolute entitle- 
ment age for women was 65 only. Men from the age of 67 to 
7o and women from the age of 64 are entitled to a pension 
conditional on an income test when their incomes are below 
a defined threshold. 

Latterly, until the reforms, the old age national insurance 
pensions were of a uniform rate (with some increments) and 
set at a fixed percentage of the national average wage (16% of 
the average wage for a single person and 24% for a couple). 
The pensions were automatically updated every year in line 
with changes in the average wage. The linking of the pensions 
to the average wage had a considerable equalizing effect in 
the sense that they ensured higher earning replacement rates 
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for pensioners with low pre-retirement incomes compared 
to low income replacement rates for those with high pre-re- 
tirement incomes. 

The reform adopted severed the linkage of pensions to 
the average wage and their automatic annual updating. In the 
future pensions will be updated in line with the price index 
only. The pensions will thus lose their dynamic feature and 
will be gradually eroded, leaving the pensioner lagging be- 
hind the rest of the population in sharing national prosperity 
as reflected in the rise in wages. 


Children’s Allowances 

The second biggest program in Israel's social security system, 
accounting for about 20 percent of all benefit payments, are 
the children’s allowances. Towards the end of the 1990s the 
program was fully universal in its coverage, i.e., it provided 
benefits for every child in Israel younger than 18. It consisted 
of one uniform scheme fully integrated into the direct tax sys- 
tem. In practice the program was built on a credit point sys- 
tem and played a dual role: It served as a tax credit for families 
with incomes exceeding the tax threshold and was the equiva- 
lent of a “negative income tax” for families whose income was 
below the tax threshold level. The allowances were the domi- 
nant and almost only factor taking into account family size 
in the direct tax system. They were linked to the consumer 
price index and raised accordingly in January of every year. 
The value of a credit point in 2000 was equal to 2.5 percent 
of the average wage. 

There were numerous changes and upheavals in the chil- 
dren’s allowance payments since the first scheme of large-fam- 
ily allowances was instituted in 1959. The major structural re- 
form introduced in 2003 was its alteration from a system of 
benefits by which the number of credit points was awarded 
on an ascending scale which increased steeply from the third 
child on, to a system of a single flat-rate allowance paid for all 
children irrespective of the number of children in the family. 
Children born after July 1, 2003, are entitled only to the new 
flat-rate allowance. To ease the transformation, which involves 
substantial losses of income to large families, the change will 
be phased in gradually over a longer period of time and will 
be in full operation in 2009. 

The chief policy issue involved in the structural change 
of the children’s allowance program arose from the problem of 
large families in two particular population groups: the ultra- 
Orthodox Jewish sector and the Arab population. The high 
fertility rates among these two population groups were seen 
to have a major effect on the increasing cost of public support 
for these families. The argument was that the increased ben- 
efit rates to large families encouraged the high fertility rates 
among them. Moreover, by providing them with additional 
income the allowances supported their voluntary withdrawal 
from participation in the labor force. The restructuring of the 
program was thus explained in terms of these wider social and 
demographic issues and their possible negative effect on the 
national economy. 
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Unemployment Insurance 

Unemployment insurance was established only after a pro- 
longed debate in 1973. Despite the important task of the 
scheme in providing an alternative income to the involun- 
tarily unemployed there was strong opposition to its intro- 
duction, which came, perhaps paradoxically, from the Israeli 
labor movement. With the growth of unemployment in the 
1990s various amendments were introduced to the scheme to 
make it more difficult to receive unemployment benefits. The 
aim of these policies was to strengthen labor market discipline 
among the working population and to increase the flexibility 
of the job market. As a result there was a significant reduc- 
tion of the scheme’s capability to provide adequate protection 
for the unemployed. 


Long-Term Care Program 

The long-term care program started to operate in 1988. The 
program covers all residents included in the old age insurance 
program. The long-term care services are limited to the elderly 
population. They are provided to elderly persons who are de- 
pendent to a great extent or entirely on the help of others to 
perform essential daily tasks. Entitlement to long-term care 
under the program is conditional on dependency and income 
tests. The program has grown rapidly, both in the number of 
beneficiaries and in expenditure, since it began. 

The package of services provided includes personal care 
at the home of the elderly person or in a day care center, 
housekeeping help, supply of absorbent materials, laundry 
services, and the installation of distress alarms. The services 
are provided by non-profit as well as commercial service or- 
ganizations licensed for this purpose. 

The non-contributory income maintenance programs 
include the safety-net income support scheme, benefits to the 
victims of hostile actions, and a range of other minor ben- 
efit programs. 


Safety-Net Income Support 

The safety-net income support scheme has been in operation 
since 1982. The scheme replaced the earlier system of assist- 
ance to the needy through the social welfare bureaus of the 
local authorities and transferred this responsibility to the na- 
tional government. The program is by its very nature highly 
selective and caters to the neediest population groups. The 
granting of benefits is conditional on strict means and em- 
ployment tests. Under these conditions the program was de- 
signed to guarantee everyone who meets the eligibility criteria 
a legally defined minimum level of income applied uniformly 
in every location in the country. 

The program has grown greatly since its inception. Al- 
though the benefits provided were far less generous than in 
most European countries, the program nonetheless became, 
in the years 2002-3, the target of a strong political anti-welfare 
backlash. It was argued that its benefits were too generous and 
therefore creating serious disincentives to work. Eventually, 
in line with the government's retrenchment policies, welfare 
reform measures were introduced in 2003 that significantly 
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reduced the level of benefits. Under the reform single persons 
and couples under the age of 25 are no longer entitled to in- 
come support. Women with young children aged two years 
and up are required to report for work as opposed to the pre- 
vious age of seven and up. In addition, most rebates granted 
to income-support recipients, such as reduction of medical 
prescription costs or Tv license payments, were canceled. 
About 70 percent of those receiving income support were af- 
fected by these changes. 


The Personal Social Services 

From the establishment of the state until 1977 the Ministry 
of Welfare was in charge of operating the personal social ser- 
vices. In 1977 a new Ministry of Social Affairs was established 
which amalgamated the former ministries of Labor and Wel- 
fare. The merger of the two ministries did not produce over 
the years the expected beneficial results and in 2003 the old 
Ministry of Welfare was recreated while the Labor part was 
ceded to the Ministry of Industry and Trade. 

The personal social service system includes a wide range 
of care services that cater to the needs of weak population 
groups with difficulties in their personal and social function- 
ing. These groups include the disabled; the physically, men- 
tally, and emotionally handicapped; the elderly; young people 
in distress; battered women and neglected children at risk. 
This service system is maintained for the most part by the 
welfare bureaus of the local authorities and their care services 
are generally provided under the auspices of the social work 
profession and by professional social workers. 

Although the foundations of the system were established 
as early as the 1930s, its legal base remains somewhat unsat- 
isfactory. The Welfare Service Law of 1958, which defines its 
operating principles, is mostly outdated and has not kept up 
with the changes in the field. The main deficiencies are related 
to the lack of a binding definition of the rights of a needy per- 
son to receive services, there are no details as to the package of 
services that the authorities are required to provide, and there 
is no clear obligation of the central and local government to 
fund the services. In times when retrenchment was the domi- 
nant theme in the social policies of Israel, the personal social 
service system was particularly vulnerable and thus seriously 
hurt by cutbacks in resources for its maintenance. 


Voluntary Agencies 

The voluntary sector, ie., private non-profit organizations, 
plays an important role in Israeli social welfare. The sector is 
composed ofa great many agencies, some of them associated 
under national women’s umbrella organizations like w1zo and 
Naamat while others operate independently on the local com- 
munity level. They provide a wide range of social care services 
catering to the needs of particularly vulnerable population 
groups and thus complement the welfare services provided by 
the state. Their activities are especially important in the field 
of child welfare, care of neglected and abused children, ser- 
vices to the growing elderly population, and to new immigrant 
groups, such as the recently arrived Ethiopians. 
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The role of the voluntary sector gains additional signif- 
icance in times of government retrenchment in the field of 
welfare and in the event of cutbacks in social expenditure. The 
failure of the authorities to meet the increased demand for so- 
cial services has forced the voluntary sector to shoulder more 
of the welfare burden. This has become especially evident in 
the growing number of food banks operated by the voluntary 
sector on the local community level and the operation of soup 
kitchens providing meals to the needy. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Doron and R.M. Kramer, The Welfare 
State in Israel - The Evolution of Social Security Policy and Practice 
(1991); A. Doron, “Social Welfare Policy in Israel: Developments in 
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[Abraham Doron (2 ed.)] 


CULTURAL LIFE 


Introduction 

The movement for the return to Zion which emerged as a 
force at the end of the 19 century was based on a variety of 
motivations, including the political - the demand for an in- 
dependent homeland where the Jews could forge their own 
destiny without dependence on the goodwill of others; the 
religious — based on the traditional belief in God’s promise of 
the Land of Israel to the people of Israel; and the sociologi- 
cal - which maintained that only in their own land could the 
Jews revert to a normal occupational structure. In addition, 
from the early days of the modern movement, stress was laid 
on the cultural aspect, the argument being that true Jewish 
creativity would emerge only when the Jew was resettled in 
his ancient homeland. The spokesman of Cultural Zionism 
was *Ahad Ha-Am, and one of his classical statements on the 
subject was made at a conference of Russian Zionists held at 
Minsk in 1902. He stressed the need to establish a great aca- 
demic institution in Erez Israel, emphasized that the Hebrew 
language was essential in developing the new Jewish culture, 
and advocated “a concentration of genius and talent in the ser- 
vice of Jewish culture to restore the Jewish people to its rightful 
place in the comity of human culture” Ahad Ha-Am spoke of 
“the spiritual center of our nation which is destined to arise in 
Palestine in response to the insistent urge of the national in- 
stinct,’ adding, “We dare not neglect to do what is necessary 
to make Palestine a permanent and freely developing center 
of our national culture, of our science and scholarship, our art 
and literature.” He envisioned “the larger cultural enterprise 
on which we shall embark after the establishment of the cen- 
ter in Palestine, when the work of the returned wanderers will 
serve as the starting point for an advance into higher realms 
of achievement” (Ahad Ha-Am, translated by Leon Simon 
(London, 1946), 97-100). 

Until the 19" century, Jewish cultural creativity in the Di- 
aspora had been expressed mainly within a religious frame- 
work. The bulk of the literature had been on religious sub- 
jects, art had been confined to ritual spheres, and musical 
expression was liturgical. There had been notable exceptions, 
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in particular in periods of freer contacts with the non-Jewish 
world, but in general the universal aspects of Jewish cultural 
and artistic talents had been stunted or shunted into a nar- 
row context. Natural development only became possible as a 
result of emancipation. This was spectacularly evident in the 
19" century as Jews in Central and Western Europe moved into 
those expressions that had hitherto been denied them. Toward 
the end of the century, a similar, if proportionately more lim- 
ited, trend became discernible also among eastern European 
Jewry. This new cultural revival was marked by a strong sec- 
ular trend, and it was confined to the Ashkenazi sector — no 
parallel flowering was possible among Sephardi Jewry (except 
for the few in western lands) or in Oriental communities. It 
was the strong upsurge of intellectual and cultural creativ- 
ity in European Jewry which Ahad Ha-Am sought to attract 
and harness to the Jewish nationalistic expression within the 
Zionist movement. Although political Zionism was the dom- 
inant motivation in the various aliyot, the ideals of cultural 
Zionism became interwoven in the fabric of Zionist ideology. 
There were those whose prime reason for settling in Erez Israel 
was the conscious desire to participate in a new Jewish cre- 
ativity; but even those coming as the result of other ideals or 
impetuses subscribed to the cultural ideals. 

The first generations of settlers consciously struggled 
with the interrelations of the different components which they 
felt would be required for an Israeli culture. On the one hand, 
it would have to be solidly based within Jewish traditions and 
the Hebrew language; on the other, it would have to relate toa 
universal context. In the early decades of settlement, and es- 
pecially in the first flush of nationalist sentiment, the partic- 
ularist tendencies were dominant. A marked continuity with 
the eastern European Jewish tradition was perpetuated in all 
forms of cultural expression. But in the course of time, more 
stress was laid on universalism and less on introspection. The 
first generation was firmly based on its European roots; the 
second generation was rooted in its experiences in Erez Israel, 
especially those connected with aliyah and the kibbutz move- 
ment; the third generation, emerging around the time of the 
1948 War of Independence, was dominated by the sabra with 
his newly found self-confidence; the fourth generation (or the 
second sabra generation, coming of age around the time of the 
Six-Day War) was universalistic and outward looking, seeing 
Israeli culture as one expression of contemporary world cul- 
ture; the fifth generation is totally attuned to western popu- 
lar culture and in effect not different from its counterpart in 
Europe and America. 

Against this background, Israeli culture has assimilated 
a kaleidoscope of varied elements. Jewish traditions, religious 
and historical, and the Hebrew language constitute the firm 
foundations - sometimes only subconsciously - of the cultural 
patterns that have emerged. A colorful originality has been im- 
parted by the diversity of the Jewish elements. Jews arriving 
from communities in all parts of the world have brought with 
them both cultural expressions that developed within their 
own framework and aspects of the majority culture which 
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they had absorbed over the centuries. The intermingling of the 
Ashkenazi, Sephardi, and Oriental traditions has provided an 
immense opportunity. This has, moreover, been reflected by 
the physical location of this new creativity - in a Middle East 
setting at the meeting point of Europe, Asia, and Africa. The 
uniqueness of this situation and location prompted the consid- 
eration that this was a place where East meets West - to some 
extent geographically and to a large extent through the compo- 
sition of population. As a consequence, considerable cultural 
and artistic activity has been devoted to an attempt to weld 
Oriental and occidental elements in an endeavor to achieve 
original concepts. Much of Israel’s artistic expression has been 
characterized, therefore, by this east-west synthesis. However, 
one element that has as yet made little penetration is that of 
the Arab world. Especially since the establishment of the State 
of Israel, cultural developments in Arab countries have been 
largely sealed off from the Israelis, while achievements among 
Israel Arabs have been on a limited scale (see Arabic Literature, 
in Israel, State of: *Arab Population) and have had virtually no 
influence on the mainstream of Israel culture. 

Since the beginning of the 20" century, Israel’s culture 
has developed significantly. From small and sometimes arti- 
ficial beginnings, achievements have been registered in most 
spheres, justifying the vision of Ahad Ha-Am. This has been 
attested to by international recognition (e.g., the award of the 
Nobel Prize for literature to S.Y. *Agnon, international prizes 
for art and music, acclaim for Israel actors and actresses) as 
well as by the crystallization of distinctive expressions that 
are especially meaningful both for Israelis and for Jews in 
other countries. 


Hebrew Language 

The determination to revive Hebrew as a spoken language 
was intimately associated with the nationalist revival toward 
the end of the 19" century. The phenomenon was paralleled 
in other countries (e.g., Ireland), and the speaking of Hebrew 
became part of Zionist ideology. Although not spoken as an 
everyday tongue for some 17 centuries, Hebrew had remained 
a language of literature and of prayer, never forgotten and al- 
ways cherished. The tradition of writing in Hebrew was main- 
tained, even though the results were frequently clumsy and 
artificial. Already in the middle of the 19% century, Hebrew 
was being spoken in Jerusalem, where it provided a link be- 
tween the Ashkenazi and Sephardi Jews who had no other 
language in common. As early as 1855, a meeting of Jewish 
notables, convened in Jerusalem to discuss the foundation of 
the first secular school (the Laemel School), held its delibera- 
tions in Hebrew. 

The tendency, however, was sporadic and ill-defined un- 
til the arrival in Jerusalem of Eliezer *Ben- Yehuda in 1881. He 
had launched his single-minded campaign for the revival of 
Hebrew as a spoken language while he was still in Europe. In 
1879 he had suggested the foundation of a Jewish State with 
Hebrew as its language and in 1880 published a withering at- 
tack on the prevalence of foreign languages and influences in 
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Palestine. At that time the Laemmel School, under Austrian 
influence, included German in its curriculum, while *Mikveh 
Israel and other institutions founded by the *Alliance Israélite 
Universelle fostered knowledge of French and admiration for 
French culture. 

Ben-Yehuda found support in Jerusalem, especially 
among Sephardi circles, and conducted a campaign for teach- 
ing in Hebrew. At first this was greeted for the most part with 
a reaction of scorn and disbelief. Even scholars who supported 
the general concept of a Hebrew revival, such as Ahad Ha-Am 
and Yehudah Grasovski (*Goor), were not prepared to follow 
Ben-Yehuda to the extent of using Hebrew as the language for 
general instruction in the schools. But Ben-Yehuda was ada- 
mant, writing: “If we want our people to survive, if we want 
our children to remain Hebrews, we must train them in the 
Hebrew language... We must make our sons and daughters 
forget the corrupt foreign dialects which tear us to shreds.” 
To prove his point, in 1883 Ben-Yehuda accepted a teaching 
position in a girls’ school run by the Alliance in Jerusalem. 
Although he had to give it up after a few months, he suc- 
ceeded in that time in introducing the Ivrit be-Ivrit (“Hebrew 
in Hebrew”) teaching method. The possibilities of the method 
were realized by the pedagogical authorities. Apart from the 
ideological aspect, it had a practical side, in that there were 
not enough Sephardi pupils to fill the schools and there was 
a desire to attract Ashkenazi students as well. Ashkenazim, 
however, would not attend schools where the language of in- 
struction was Ladino or Arabic. Hebrew provided a common 
tongue through which Jewish children from any origin could 
be instructed. Ben-Yehuda won over to his point of view a 
number of influential personalities, notably David * Yellin 
and Joseph Meyouhas, and they rapidly succeeded in further 
spreading the use of Hebrew in schools. By 1888, all subjects 
were being taught in Hebrew at the school in Rishon le-Zion, 
which was also the site of the first Hebrew-speaking kinder- 
garten (1898). A meeting of Jewish teachers in Jerusalem in 
1892 passed a resolution advocating the exclusive use of He- 
brew in schools. When the first high schools were opened - 
in Jaffa in 1906 and in Jerusalem in 1908 - their language of 
instruction was Hebrew. 

Ben- Yehuda was not satisfied with the growth of Hebrew 
in the schools alone. He also wanted it to be the general lan- 
guage of conversation among adults. In 1883, together with 
Jehiel Michael *Pines, he organized a secret society called 
Tehiyyat Israel (“The Revival of Israel”) whose members swore 
to speak with one another solely in Hebrew “even in market- 
places and streets, without being ashamed.” The following year, 
he founded the Safah Berurah (“Pure Language”) society to 
disseminate the Hebrew language and its conversational us- 
age. Ben-Yehuda was also disturbed by the fact that his vari- 
ous efforts were only reaching male members of the commu- 
nity. He wanted girls and women to learn Hebrew, so that it 
would be the language they would talk to their children. His 
advocacy led to the establishment in Safed of the first girls’ 
Hebrew school in 1891. 
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The path of the Hebraists was far from smooth, and they 
met with determined opposition from various quarters. The 
Orthodox elements in Jerusalem were openly hostile and im- 
posed a herem. The officials of Baron Edmond de *Rothschild, 
who were the products of French culture, feared that the 
spread of Hebrew would endanger their own influence in the 
country and objected to changes in the language of instruction 
in French-speaking schools. Stalwarts of Yiddish and Ladino 
were apprehensive that the development of Hebrew would 
lead to the neglect of their languages (as eventually was the 
result). Moreover, there were objective reasons. The language 
still lacked the requisite elasticity for instruction. There were 
no textbooks or reading books in Hebrew. In order to estab- 
lish recognized standards and bring order into the diversity 
that had been unleashed, Ben Yehuda organized the Va‘ad ha- 
Lashon (“Language Committee”) in Jerusalem (1890). Its task 
was to determine new usages. But after a year this committee, 
as well as the Safah Berurah society, went out of existence as a 
result of internal dissensions. In 1904 it was reorganized un- 
der the auspices of the *Teachers’ Association. The Committee 
now consisted of leading philologists and teachers, and their 
mandate included decisions on the coinage of new terms, the 
determination of orthography, the preparation of specialized 
dictionaries, and the standardization of pronunciation. On 
the last point, the Committee decided that the Sephardi pro- 
nunciation should be standard, as this bore the closest resem- 
blance to Hebrew speech in ancient times. School principals 
and teachers were informed of this decision in 1907. 

Ben- Yehuda also started work on his monumental He- 
brew dictionary, five volumes of which appeared in his lifetime 
(the entire 17-volume dictionary eventually extended over 
8,000 pages). It covered all subjects comprehensively and was 
a basic reference work for the developing language. Further 
pioneer dictionaries in many specialized spheres were issued 
by the Va’ad ha-Lashon. 

Recognition of Hebrew in Erez Israel was not attained 
without a bitter struggle, known as the Language Conflict, to 
replace German by Hebrew in the schools of the *Hilfsverein 
der deutschen Juden and the newly established *Technion (see 
Israel, State of: *Education, 1880-1914). By the end of World 
War 1, the Language Conflict had receded far into the distance, 
and the position of Hebrew throughout the country was un- 
challenged. Already in 1916-18, a census showed that 40% of 
the Palestinian Jews outside Jerusalem were Hebrew-speak- 
ing. The proportion among children was 54%, and in Tel Aviv 
and in the villages it was 77%. 

The Palestine Mandate of 1922 gave Hebrew official rec- 
ognition as one of the three languages of the country (along- 
side English and Arabic). It was henceforward used in the 
administration, on coins, stamps, and so on. Within the Jew- 
ish community the use of Hebrew was stressed as a patriotic 
activity. A youth organization, the Gedud Meginnei ha-Safah 
(“Language Protection Legion”), was founded in Tel Aviv in 
1923 to combat the speaking of languages other than Hebrew 
(it remained in existence until the late 1930s). By 1948, 80% 
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of the Jewish population spoke Hebrew, and for 54% of them 
it was their sole language of communication. 

Hebrew became the official language of the State of Israel 
on its establishment in 1948. The mass immigration of the en- 
suing years posed difficult problems which were met by origi- 
nal approaches. Outstanding among these was the institution 
of the *ulpan, the intensive Hebrew courses for newcom- 
ers to the country which were introduced in various forms. 
The proportion of Hebrew speakers inevitably dropped some- 
what (in 1954 only 53% of the adult population spoke Hebrew), 
but the figures rose steadily as the newcomers learned the 
language, and especially as all the children were Hebrew 
speakers. In 1953 the Ministry of Education established a 
Hanhalat ha-Lashon (“Language Transmitting”) department 
to work among new immigrants. Special techniques were 
devised for acquiring the language quickly, including a 
fundamental vocabulary of 1,000 words that served as the 
basis for special books, daily newspapers, and radio broad- 
casts. 

In 1954, by act of the Knesset, the Vaad ha-Lashon be- 
came the *Academy of the Hebrew Language, established to 
determine correct and grammatical Hebrew usages. The Acad- 
emy works through various committees, each specializing in 
a particular field, and it has fixed tens of thousands of tech- 
nical terms. The procedure for determining new words takes 
two to three years, during which time the various philologi- 
cal possibilities are carefully studied. Sometimes the Acad- 
emy is overtaken by events, and by the time it has made its 
decision, the public is using another word which cannot be 
rooted out. But this is further evidence that Hebrew has be- 
come a living language used for everything from football to 
atomic physics. 


Literature 

Until the early part of the 20" century, only a few individuals 
of small significance were writing in Erez Israel. The founda- 
tions of modern Israeli writing were laid by a group of liter- 
ary pioneers from the Second Aliyah including S.Y. Agnon, 
Moshe *Smilansky, Joseph Hayyim *Brenner, David *Shimoni, 
and Jacob *Fichmann. Until World War 1, Hebrew literature 
was centered in Eastern Europe. After the war and the Rus- 
sian Revolution, many Hebrew writers found their way to Pal- 
estine, so that at the time Palestinian writing was essentially 
a continuation of the European tradition. In 1921, 70 writers 
from various parts of the country met in Tel Aviv and founded 
the Hebrew *Writers’ Association, with the declared objective 
of working together to protect and promote Hebrew litera- 
ture and spiritual interests. About this time the first literary 
periodicals made their appearance - Ha-Adamah, edited by 
Brenner, and Ma’barot, edited by Fichmann. The 1920s and 
1930s witnessed the emergence of Palestine as the dominant 
center of Hebrew literary activity. In Palestine there was a He- 
brew press, Hebrew publishers, and a Hebrew-reading public. 
Moreover, even when Hebrew writers had lived outside the 
country, the return to Zion had been one of their basic themes, 
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and, now that they had the opportunity, many of them went 
to settle in Palestine. The great figures of the early part of the 
century - *Bialik, Ahad Ha-Am, *Tchernichowsky - all spent 
their last years in Tel Aviv, and although this was not the pe- 
riod of their greatest creativity, they exerted a great influence 
on younger Hebrew writers. 

The first generation of writers in the country was Euro- 
pean-born and very much European-influenced. Although 
some of their writings related to the situation in Palestine, 
their main concern was still with the world they had left. Au- 
thors such as Y.D. *Berkowitz, Devorah *Baron, and Asher 
*Barash continued to write about Eastern Europe. The major 
writers of this school, S.Y. Agnon and Hayyim *Hazaz, were 
deeply rooted in their European background and served as 
links between the classical writers of the early decades of the 
Hebrew revival and the Hebrew writers in Israel during the 
following generations. 

For the next generation of writers the center of focus was 
the Land of Israel, even when they were writing about other 
parts of the world. Their framework was the period of aliyah 
and, very often, life in the kibbutz. Their attitude to their new 
land (most of them were born elsewhere) was sometimes one 
of disappointment, but this generally led to a deeper under- 
standing of the values of the new civilization in which they 
were participating. Among the outstanding names are Uri 
Zvi *Greenberg and Avraham *Shlonsky, who found in the 
Land of Israel the requisite antidote to the rootlessness of the 
Diaspora. The third generation of writers emerged around 
the time of the War of Independence (1948). Its key figures 
(e.g., S. *Yizhar, Moshe *Shamir) were all sabras or had been 
brought to the country at an early age. This was no longer a 
“desert generation,’ but young men for whom Israel was an 
established fact - to be criticized and fought for, like any other 
country. The eastern European symbols and even the renewed 
challenge of immigration played only secondary roles. Strong 
influences now came in from other literatures, especially west- 
ern. A fringe group called the “Canaanites” even sought to 
deny the connection between Israelis and Jews elsewhere. The 
1948 war was their great moment, and for a time they coasted 
on its backwash. But this was replaced by a feeling of empti- 
ness and of searching for new values, leading to experiments 
in exploring other Jewish communities in Israel or the Jewish 
past. The subsequent generation — the second sabra generation 
(of the 1960s) — endeavored to place Israeli culture within a 
world context and stressed not so much the unique and partic- 
ularistic aspects of Jewish life and Israel as the universal. This 
school of writers often identified with the “protest” literature 
of other countries. Of the writers who began publishing in the 
1960s, Amos *Oz and A.B *Yehoshua have emerged as giants, 
fully engaged in political issues, in addition to producing their 
highly acclaimed works of fiction. The following generation, 
writers who were born in the 1960s and 1970s and made their 
debut in the 1980s and 1990s, examined the basic questions 
of Jewish-Israeli existence by exposing the collective tensions 
in individual characters and fates. Among the major concerns 
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repeatedly treated are: the makings of Israeli identity and its 
relation to Jewish roots and Diaspora experience; the legiti- 
macy and validity of the Zionist vision and the discrepancy 
between the initial Zionist project and its implementation; 
the recurrence of war and acts of terror and the inability to 
solve the over 100-year-old Arab/Palestinian-Israeli conflict 
in non-violent ways; the changes in the system of political, so- 
cial and moral values and in the mentality of the Israelis; the 
long shadows of the Holocaust, the inner world of the survi- 
vors, as well as the duty and need to remember; problems of 
absorption, socio-ethnic difference and discrimination; and 
last but not least, gender issues, primarily the status of women 
in Jewish/Israeli life and culture and homoerotic proclivities. 
Grappling with these issues, writers turned to various genres 
and narrative modes such as the historical novel, the family 
saga, realistic allegories, expressionist and surrealist narratives 
or, more recently, to postmodernist narrative. 

Apart from Hebrew writers, there is considerable cre- 
ative productivity in Israel in other languages, notably in Yid- 
dish. Before World War 11, Warsaw, Moscow, and New York 
were the main centers of Yiddish activity. In Palestine there 
was still a certain hostility to the language, which, it was felt, 
constituted a challenge to the Hebrew revival, and little cre- 
ativity was recorded. However, with World War 11 the whole 
picture changed. The European centers were liquidated by 
Hitler and Stalin and the New York center declined. Immi- 
gration brought many of the leading Yiddish writers to Israel 
and the internal attitude relaxed and became friendly, in view 
of the Holocaust in Europe, on the one hand, and the secure 
position attained by Hebrew, on the other. Yiddish writing in 
Israel can be marked by generations, similar to those in He- 
brew literature. The first consisted of the old guard, such as 
David *Pinski and Sholem “Asch, who passed their last years 
in Israel. The second generation, led by Avraham *Sutzkever, 
started its career in eastern Europe but continued in Israel, 
writing about life in the new country. The third generation 
was centered on “Young Israel,” a modernist group of poets 
and prose writers, most of whom are kibbutz members, whose 
work has been greatly influenced by the avant-garde schools 
of English and French writing. 

Subjects on which Yiddish writing in Israel has been out- 
standing are the European Holocaust (the leading writer on 
this is K. *Zetnick), and life among new immigrants, both of 
which have been experienced by many of the Yiddish writ- 
ers at first hand. Yiddish authors were organized in a Yiddish 
authors’ association with more than 120 members (see *Yid- 
dish Literature). 


Libraries 

The number of libraries in Israel has been estimated at 700, 
and the proportion of library books per capita is among the 
highest in the world. But these facts are misleading, as most of 
the libraries are professional, and there is a general lag in pub- 
lic libraries. However, municipal attention has been directed 
to this problem and the gaps are being filled. 
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The country’s major library, both in size and in the scope 
of its activities, is the *Jewish National and University Library 
in Jerusalem. The nucleus of this collection was formed in 1892 
when the city’s Bnai Brith lodge decided to start a library. 
In 1895 the Zionist and physician Joseph *Chasanowich de- 
cided to transfer his collection of 8,800 books from Bialystok 
to Jerusalem and donated them to this library. By 1899 there 
were 15,000 books in this collection and by 1910, 32,000 (of 
which 10,000 were in Hebrew). In 1920 the library passed into 
the possession of the World Zionist Organization, and with 
the opening of The Hebrew University on Mount Scopus in 
1925, it was finally housed as the Jewish National and Univer- 
sity Library. Between 1948 and 1967 it was cut off from Jew- 
ish Jerusalem, where a new library was established. In 1967 
the number of books reached 1,500,000. By 2005 it housed 
around 5 million items. 

The other institutes of higher learning have also built up 
significant libraries. Among other large ones are the central 
Tel Aviv library, Shaarei Zion (130,000 volumes), the Schocken 
Library in Jerusalem (55,000 volumes) specializing in medi- 
eval Hebrew poetry and early printings, the Pevsner Library 
in Haifa (40,000 volumes), the library of Rabbi Yehudah Leib 
Maimon in Jerusalem (40,000 volumes), and the library of 
the Central Zionist Archives in the Jewish Agency, Jerusalem 
(35,000 volumes; see *Libraries). 


Theater 

The first theater production in Palestine was an amateur com- 
pany’s performance of Abraham *Goldfaden’s Shulamit in Jaffa 
in 1894. Eleven years later a dramatic society was founded, 
also in Jaffa, in which teachers and writers as well as actors 
participated. Its initial productions were in Yiddish, but Karl 
*Gutzkow’s Uriel Acosta was performed in Hebrew. 

In 1907 Menahem *Gnessin founded a group called “Lov- 
ers of the Dramatic Art” in order to promote the Hebrew the- 
ater. They were motivated by the desire to foster theater for 
the sake of the drama, the language, and as an instrument of 
general culture. Performances were given in Jaffa and Jeru- 
salem (the latter despite the opposition of religious circles) 
and were received with widespread interest and enthusiasm 
by the new Jewish settlement. 

Dramatic activities were interrupted by World War 1 but 
soon after its conclusion were resumed. The first professional 
group, the Te’atron Ivri (“Hebrew Theater”), was founded 
in 1921 by David Davidov (d. 1976) (who had been an actor 
in eastern Europe before settling in Palestine). The group 
was a cooperative and every two weeks put on a new produc- 
tion, deriving its repertory from European and Yiddish clas- 
sics. Despite a variety of difficulties, it continued to perform 
until 1927. Meanwhile, Menahem Gnessin had established a 
Hebrew company in Europe and, in 1925, brought this group 
(Te’atron Erez Yisreeli - “The Erez Israel Theater”) to Tel 
Aviv. About this time the first satirical theater company, Ha- 
Kumkum (“The Kettle”), began to perform successfully in 
Tel Aviv. Even more successful in this genre was Ha-Matate 
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(“The Broom”), which opened in 1928 and continued to per- 
form until 1954. 

The *Ohel theater, which began to perform publicly in 
1926, grew out of an actors’ studio founded the previous year 
by Moshe *Halevy. Under the auspices of the Histadrut’s cul- 
tural committee, it was originally a volunteer group whose 
objectives were the theatrical expression of the ideals of the 
Jewish workers’ movement as well as the creation of an origi- 
nal Hebrew drama. Its repertoire was based on plays of spe- 
cific Jewish and socialist interest. It ran into increasing finan- 
cial difficulties, was disaffiliated by the Histadrut in 1958, and 
eventually disbanded in 1969. 

In 1928 the *Habimah group opened in Palestine. This 
theater had been founded in Moscow in 1917 and had achieved 
an international reputation. The company had left Russia in 
1926 and toured Europe and America until most of the actors 
decided to go to Tel Aviv (a small group remained in the U.S.). 
In 1932 they decided to make their permanent home in Pales- 
tine, with the declared objective of acting as a cultural bridge 
between the Jews of Palestine and the Jews of the Diaspora. 

The intensive activities in the theater were accompanied 
by pioneer attempts at writing original Hebrew plays. These 
often went back to Jewish history for their content, but some 
of them dealt with the new life in Palestine. Not many of these 
were successful, and it took some time before the Hebrew 
drama developed out of its experimental period. 

The third major company, the *Cameri Theater (Ha- 
Te’atron ha-Kameri), was founded in 1944 by a group of ac- 
tors led by Joseph *Millo. Their aim was to establish a theater 
in the European tradition, which they felt was lacking in the 
country. They were critical of Habimah’s stylized and dated 
performances, inspired by the methods taught by Stanislav- 
sky and Vakhtangov some 30 years previously in Russia, and 
they were out of sympathy with the doctrinaire tendencies 
of the Ohel repertory. After early experiments with one-act 
plays and as a children’s theater, the company commenced its 
career as a full-fledged theater in 1945. Its principles included 
the promotion of a contemporary international repertoire, 
together with the encouragement of promising Israeli talent. 
The Chamber Theater pioneered in presenting not only clas- 
sics but also commercial successes from the Western capitals. 
Its breakaway from the eastern European influences that had 
hitherto dominated the Hebrew stage also had its influence 
on the other companies, and before long the Habimah the- 
ater revised its repertoire, adding popular “hits” and plays re- 
flecting local life to its standard classic repertoire. In 1958, on 
the occasion of its 40 anniversary, Habimah was officially 
recognized as the Israel National Theater. Both the Habimah 
and Cameri companies appeared abroad on a number of oc- 
casions and received international acclaim. 

Another company that later made its mark was the *Haifa 
Municipal Theater, established under the direction of Joseph 
Millo. Apart from the major companies, Israel’s theatrical life 
was marked by a plethora of smaller groups. Although gen- 
erally of limited existence, these have played a role both in 
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developing younger talent and in bringing experimental and 
avant-garde plays to the Israel public. A trend starting in the 
early 1960s was the success of the big musical play. This was 
pioneered by producer Giora *Godik with his productions of 
Gevirti ha-Navah (My Fair Lady) and Kannar al ha-Gag (Fid- 
dler on the Roof ), as a result of which original Israel musicals 
have been successfully presented by Godik and by the major 
companies (notably adaptations of Yigal *Mossinsohn’s Casa- 
blan and Sammy *Gronemann’s Shelomo ha-Melekh ve-Shal- 
mai ha-Sandelar (“King Solomon and the Cobbler”). 

Another popular form of entertainment was the small 
troupe, presenting songs and sketches. These were initially in- 
fluenced by army ensembles (the Chizbatron during the 1948 
war, the *Nahal group, and those of the various commands). 
Former members of these groups formed the Bazal Yarok 
(“Green Onion”) group and its many successor ensembles, 
composed mainly of the same popular performers in varying 
combinations. There were scores of amateur theatrical groups 
throughout the country, many of them on kibbutzim. In ad- 
dition there were companies performing in several languages 
other than Hebrew, although generally not ofa high standard. 
The Yiddish theater also proved a disappointment from the ar- 
tistic aspect. Although up to seven groups have been active at 
one time, the concentration was on the cheaper manifestations 
of the Yiddish theater, dominated by operettas and melodra- 
mas. The groups were largely made up of newcomers to the 
country, and their appeal was directed to recent arrivals. No 
original Yiddish play of merit has appeared in Israel, and for 
outstanding theatrical experiences in the language Israelis had 
to rely - apart from the numerous shows put on by Shimon 
Dzigan - on visiting companies such as those of Ida *Kamin- 
ska and Joseph *Buloff. 

The Hebrew drama has, however, shown considerable 
development since the War of Independence. This brought 
many of the young authors to playwriting and the successes 
of that time, such as Yigal Mossinsohn’s Be-Arvot ha-Negev 
(“In the Steppes of the Negev”) and Nathan *Shaham’s Hem 
Yaggiu Mahar (“They'll Be Here Tomorrow”), although in- 
ferior as plays, stimulated native drama. Many original plays 
have been written since that time, generally deriving from 
contemporary Israel life or from Jewish history. 

The turning point in the Hebrew drama’s attitude to so- 
ciety was the euphoric mentality that overtook Israel after 
the sweeping victory in the Six-Day War (1967). This was fol- 
lowed by a period of collective self-reckoning, soul searching, 
and myth shattering in the wake of the humiliating surprise 
of the Yom-Kippur War (1973). Whereas Israeli drama before 
1967 was basically positive toward the ideal of the “New Jew,’ 
post-1967 protest plays adopted an asocial, agnostic, and de- 
constructive position, in order to warn society against the 
dangers of a militarist power-cult and the moral deteriora- 
tion inextricably connected with the occupation of Palestin- 
ian-inhabited areas and the subordination of human values to 
the imperative of territorial expansion. In fact, one may argue 
that from 1967 to Rabin’s murder in 1995 the core of Hebrew 
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drama was politically mobilized, rhetorically militant, and 
ideologically leftist. 

Yehoshua Sobol presented Ghetto (1984), which depicted 
everyday life in the Vilna ghetto in World War 11 before the 
uprising there. This presented the Judenrat (Council of Jew- 
ish Elders) of the ghetto not as villains, but as sober men who 
were forced to face an impossible situation and to decide who 
has to die in order to save the lives of others. Understand- 
ably, the play was followed by a public discussion, and Sobol 
was praised by some, but vilified by others as a blasphemer, 
who was tarnishing the memory of those who perished in 
the Holocaust. 

The next Sobol play touched an even more sensitive 
nerve. In The Palestinian (1985) he retold the Romeo and Juliet 
story in the Israeli context of an ultra-rightist activist, a fol- 
lower of Meir Kahane, falling in love with a Palestinian girl. 

Other Israeli theaters continued to present the public 
with a wide choice of repertoire, of classical, modern and com- 
mercial plays, but the repertoire of the Haifa Theater set the 
tone and helped characterize the Israeli theater as intensely 
political. Even classical plays presented in these years acquired 
alocal, political meaning. The Trojan Women by Euripides was 
presented at the Habimah Theater in 1982 (directed by Holk 
Freitag) as if it were happening in a refugee camp somewhere 
in Lebanon. Moliére’s Tartuffe was presented by the Haifa The- 
ater (adapted by Sobol, directed by Besser, 1985) as an attack on 
the Jewish clerical establishment; Beckett's Waiting for Godot 
was presented at the Haifa Theater in Arabic (1984, translated 
by Anton Shamas, directed by Ilan Ronen) as happening on an 
abandoned building site, with Gogo and Didi as Palestinian 
construction workers speaking in Arabic, and Pozzo as their 
Israeli employer who addressed them in Hebrew. 

Theater thus became a public forum for discussing politi- 
cal issues, and politicians who preferred to see it as an art-form 
and entertainment intensified their attacks. The culmination 
of these conflicting points of view came in 1988, when a new 
Sobol-Besser production was presented by the Haifa Theater 
within the framework of “Israeli Play Celebration” for Israel's 
4o" anniversary. Jerusalem Syndrome concerned a group of 
inmates of an insane asylum enacting the conflicts that pre- 
ceded the destruction of the Temple, but the stage images re- 
minded the public of scenes from the Intifada (the Palestin- 
ian uprising which erupted at the end of 1987). The play got a 
very mixed reception from the critics, and political activists 
demonstrated in front of the theater and interrupted the per- 
formances with shouts, whistles, and stink-bombs. Sobol and 
Besser, at that time the artistic directors of the Haifa Theater, 
resigned from their posts. 

In the same month, January 1988, the Cameri Theater of 
Tel Aviv presented its very professional, impressive, and suc- 
cessful production of the musical Les Misérables with an all- 
star cast, most of them signed especially for this production, 
and not company actors. This production marked a shift of 
gears, and the theater in the following years became more of 
a place of entertainment than a public forum for discussion of 
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ideas. Other theaters followed the Cameri’s example: Habimah 
presented Cabaret and Salah Shabati (a musical written by 
Ephraim Kishon), both of which demanded a huge invest- 
ment, pleased the audiences (not the critics), but created a 
huge deficit in the theater’s budget. 

The end of the 1980s and the beginning of the 1990s were 
difficult years for the Israeli theater. Artistic and managing 
directors changed posts, marketing wars intensified, deficits 
soared, and it seemed that the creativity of Israeli playwrights 
and directors waned. Some of them turned to writing personal 
stories, some turned to careers abroad. Others continued to 
portray actual events on stage, but those plays did not create 
a public debate; they became part of a cultural entertainment, 
using yesterday’s newspaper as a basic material for drama. 
Plays like Gorodish (by Hillel Mittelpunkt, telling a story of a 
Six-Day War hero who became a symbol of the 1973 war di- 
saster) or Pollard (by Motti Lerner, about the American Jew 
who spied for Israel and was convicted in the US.), both of 
them at the Cameri Theater, became huge commercial hits. 
But plays rarely - if ever - became a subject for journalistic 
coverage outside the arts pages. 

Another interesting development in the Israeli theater has 
been its absorption of immigrants from the former U.S.S.R., 
both as actors and as audiences. Some actors learned Hebrew 
and found work within the existing companies. Others created 
a theater of their own, Gesher (meaning “bridge”), and started 
performing in Russian, counting on a Russian-speaking audi- 
ence. However, they used simultaneous translation into He- 
brew and impressed the Hebrew-speaking public (and the crit- 
ics) by the commitment of their theatrical work. After their 
first production in Russian (Rosenkrantz and Guildenstern 
are Dead by Tom Stoppard, directed by Yevgeni Arie), they 
switched into Hebrew and presented The Idiot by Dostoyevsky 
in Hebrew, and continued to impress the audiences with their 
company spirit and sense of purpose, which has been absent 
to a certain measure in other Israeli theater companies. 

The second substantial reversal in Israeli drama took 
place in the 1990s and characterizes plays written and per- 
formed at the beginning of the third millennium. The inter- 
connected historical and theatrical developments (from the 
Oslo Peace Accord to Rabin’s murder and the second Intifada) 
produce a complete renunciation of communal ideals, along 
with their formal objective correlatives. 

The idealistic, committed, and selfless Hebrew plays of 
the early settlement period in Erez Israel have thus reached the 
extreme opposite pole, as has indeed the entire Zionist ideol- 
ogy which generated them. However, both drama and theater 
are still engaged in the same quest for social identity. 


[Michael Handelsaltz and Gad Kaynar (2™ ed.)] 


Music 

From the early 1900s the Yishuv in Palestine concerned itself 
with the organization of its musical life, by establishing schools 
and performing institutions whose aim was to preserve the 
rich tradition of European classical music and to create new 
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Israeli classical and folk music, all in providing opportunities 
for the musicians to practice their art. Their model was essen- 
tially European and continued to be developed in the period 
of statehood. The performing bodies, especially orchestras, 
which have been central in this respect, required, to maintain 
themselves, the development of music education, research, 
and publishing outlets. All these needs were addressed in the 
period of statehood through official sponsorship and encour- 
agement. Furthermore, the waves of immigration, especially 
the Fifth Aliyah of the 1930s and the later influx of immigrants 
from the U.S., Europe, and especially the former U.S.S.R., con- 
siderably affected the musical life of Israel and increased the 
number of performing bodies in the country. 


ORCHESTRAS. As early as 1895, a community orchestra was 
founded in the settlement of Rishon le-Zion, which was a 
well-organized amateur wind band with a paid conductor. 
Other settlements followed the model, such as Petah Tikvah 
and the Jewish community of Jaffa. Orchestral playing got un- 
der way seriously in 1927 with the foundation of the Palestine 
Symphony Orchestra under Fordhaus Ben-Zissi. There was 
intensive musical activity throughout the country and artists 
of international renown gave guest recitals. One of them was 
the violinist Bronislaw *Huberman, who became the guiding 
spirit in the establishment in 1936 of the Palestine Orches- 
tra (later the *Israel Philharmonic Orchestra), initially com- 
posed of refugees from Nazi Germany. The orchestra gave its 
first concert in 1936 under the baton of Arturo Toscanini. It 
immediately became one of the pivots of musical life in the 
country and acquired an international reputation. The Israel 
Philharmonic Orchestra, with its leader Zubin *Mehta, con- 
tinued to provide its subscribers with programs, and to make 
regular concert tours abroad and produce records which help 
spread its reputation throughout the world. 

Another important development took place in 1936, the 
creation of the Palestine Broadcasting Service by the Brit- 
ish mandate authorities (later Kol Israel and then Shiddurei 
Israel). The composer Karel *Salomon took charge of its mu- 
sical programs, which included Western classical music, folk 
and art Jewish music, and special programs of Hebrew Orien- 
tal songs led by composer and ‘ud player Ezra *Aharon. Seven 
musicians were at the service of the musical programs; in time 
they became the core for the Jerusalem Symphony Orches- 
tra founded in 1950, which was expanded in 1976. Among its 
conductors and music directors were G. *Singer, H. Freuden- 
tal, Lukas *Foss, Mendi *Rodan, G. *Bertini, David *Shalon, 
and Leon *Botstein. In 1948 the pF army orchestra was built 
to play light classical music and occasional music at official 
events. At the same time the army established a youth orches- 
tra (Tizmoret ha-Gadna), which played symphonic music. 

The Haifa Symphony Orchestra was founded in 1949. It 
also has regular series throughout the year. In 2004 the new 
Haifa Symphony orchestra was established on the initiative of 
the mayor and enjoys the support of the municipality. It has 
now as director Noam *Sheriff. The orchestra provides regu- 
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lar annual series of concerts in Haifa and the environment. In 
1970 the Kibbutz Chamber Orchestra was established, grow- 
ing out of the Kibbutz Orchestra; its musical director, Noam 
Sheriff, was followed by conductors Shalom Ronli-Riklis in 
1983-85, Lior Shambadal in 1986-92, and Doron Salomon 
from 1993. It continues to attract audiences in the kibbutzim 
as well as in the cities. 

The influx of immigrant musicians in the 1970s and 
19908, especially from the former U.S.S.R., made the found- 
ing of new orchestras possible. The Beersheba Orchestra was 
founded in 1974 first under the direction of Avi Ostrovsky, and 
later with Mendi Rodan as the conductor and musical direc- 
tor; its name was changed to Israel Sinfonietta Beersheba. It 
continues to perform especially in the South of Israel. 

In 1965 Gary Bertini established the Israel Chamber 
Ensemble and conducted it until 1976; it was taken over by 
Rudolf *Barshai in 1977 when he emigrated from Russia. Re- 
named “The Israel Chamber Orchestra,’ it was enlarged to 
a body of 45 musicians. Uri Segal became musical director 
(1982-83) after Barshai left Israel in 1981. Segal was followed 
by Yoav Talmi (1984-88), and Shlomo *Mintz was appointed 
its music advisor in 1988. 

The Rehovot Camerata Orchestra led by Avner Biron was 
founded in 1983 and in 1996 moved to Jerusalem. In 1988 con- 
ductor Shimon Cohen founded The Symphony Orchestra Ris- 
hon le-Zion, and in 1989 conductor-composer Noam Sheriff 
was appointed its music director. Since the 1989-90 season it 
has been the house orchestra of the New Israel Opera, which 
performs selected pieces from the international repertory at 
the Art Center in Tel Aviv. 

The Raananah Symphonette Orchestra, also consisting 
of new immigrant musicians, was founded in 1991. 


INSTITUTIONS OF EDUCATION. The first music school, the 
Shulamit Conservatoire, was founded in Jaffa by the Ger- 
man-born singer Shulamit Ruppin in 1910 and maintained a 
pure German curriculum. The first director was the violinist 
and conductor Moshe Hopenko. The school stimulated lively 
interest, with an unexpectedly large enrollment (75 pupils in 
its first year). Other schools were founded in Jerusalem in 
1918 and in Haifa in 1923. In the 1930s, with the Fifth Aliyah, 
nicknamed the German Aliyah, many prominent musicians 
came, among them the violinist Emil *Hauser (former mem- 
ber of the Budapest string quartet), who founded the Pales- 
tine Conservatoire in Jerusalem in 1933 with a faculty of more 
than 30 teachers. The comprehensive curriculum of the con- 
servatoire comprised classes for most instruments, composi- 
tion, history and theory, as well as Arabic ‘ud given by Ezra 
Aharon, and courses on non-western music given by Edith 
*Gerson Kiwi. The conservatory was the source of teachers 
to both Academies of Music in Jerusalem, 1945, and the Tel 
Aviv Academy of Music, 1946, the leading professional music 
schools until today. In 1945 the School for Music Educators 
was established by Leo *Kestenberg, which continues until 
today under the auspices of the Levinsky College of Teach- 
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ers. In 1947 the New Jerusalem Conservatory was established 
which later was united with the Jerusalem music academy. In 
1951, the Oranim School for Music Teachers opened and op- 
erated for about 40 years. 

Next to the Jerusalem Academy of Music and the con- 
servatory, a musical high school was established in 1961. The 
Tel Aviv musical high school Thelma * Yellin had already 
opened in 1959. 

The Jerusalem Music Center was initiated by Isaac Stern, 
Pablo Casals, and Teddy Kollek, mayor of Jerusalem, was es- 
tablished in 1973 and opened officially in 1975. Its aim was to 
create a center of highest professional standards, where out- 
standing experts would provide master classes and promote 
Israeli performers and Israeli music. 

The pioneering stage of ethnomusicological and histori- 
cal music research in Israel entered a new phase with the open- 
ing of departments of musicology at the three main universi- 
ties in Israel: the department at The Hebrew University was 
founded in 1965 by Alexander Ringer, that of Tel Aviv Univer- 
sity in 1966 by Eric Werner, and that of Bar-Ilan was opened 
in 1970 under the guidance of Bathia Churgin. 


OPERA. The vision of Israel as a western country can be very 
well seen through the founding of an opera house in Tel Aviv. 
In 1923 Mordechai *Golinkin arrived in Palestine and forth- 
with organized the first opera company, which lasted four 
years. The opera presented mostly mainstream works such as 
La Traviata, Otello, and The Barber of Seville. The performers 
were immigrants mostly from Russia. Due to lack of funds the 
opera collapsed in 1927. In 1941 the Folk Opera of Erez Israel 
was established as a cooperative and premiered one of the 
first native Hebrew operas in 1945: Dan ha-Shomer (“Dan the 
Guard”) by Marc *Lavry. The Opera ceased to exist in 1946 due 
to financial and technical problems. A permanent opera was 
eventually established in 1947 as a result of the efforts of Edis 
*de Philippe. The opera was directed by her until her death 
in 1978. The New Israeli Opera was founded in 1985 in order 
to reestablish operatic activity after the Israel National Opera 
had closed down in 1982. Until 1990 performances were co- 
produced with the Israeli Chamber Orchestra. Since 1990 the 
Israel Symphony Orchestra Rishon Le-Zion has taken part in 
all its productions. 


VOCAL ENSEMBLES. Choirs had been formed in many 
parts of the country and some still continue. Many children’s 
choirs perform and children’s choir competitions take place 
annually. In 1925 Menashe *Ravina arranged the first choir 
festival. In 1926 Moshe Bik established the Workers Choir in 
Haifa. The Rinat chamber choir, the Tel Aviv Philharmonic 
Choir, The Cameran vocal ensemble and other groups were 
well known and promoted original pieces as well as classi- 
cal music. 


DISSEMINATION AND PRESERVATION OF JEWISH MusIC. In 
1925 the pioneer of Jewish music in the country, Joel *Engel, 
organized concerts in Tel Aviv. In 1925, Hopenko, Golinkin, 
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Abileah, and *Rosovski founded the Society for Hebrew Mu- 
sic, which provided monthly chamber concerts. 

In 1928 the educator David *Schor founded the Institute 
for the Dissemination of Music, called the Nigun Society, 
which included members from the Jewish Folk Music Society. 
That same year David Schor, along with Shlomo Rosovsky and 
Menashe Ravina, established the music department of the Na- 
tional Library of The Hebrew University of Jerusalem, which 
is still the central library of music and holds the largest col- 
lection of Jewish and Israeli music in print and in sound. The 
National Sound Archives, which is now part of the music de- 
partment of the National Library, was initiated in 1935 by the 
famous scholar Robert *Lachmann, who came to Jerusalem 
on the invitation of The Hebrew University and founded there 
an institute for Oriental music that made ethnographic re- 
cordings, especially of Arabic music. Lachmann’s studies in 
Jerusalem during the last years of his life (1935-39) marked 
the beginning of modern ethnomusicology in Israel. 

In 1938 Dr. Sali Levi established in Jerusalem the World 
Center for Jewish Music in Erez Yisrael to promote new com- 
positions by Jewish composers, and he published a newsletter. 
The Center ceased to exist in 1940. Both Lachmann’s and Levi's 
archives are at the Music Department of the National Library. 
Next to the Music Department of the National Library, Israel 
Adler established in 1964, the Jewish Music Research Center 
which promotes research and publications on Jewish music. 

Publishing houses for Israeli music were established as 
early as 1949, namely Israel Music Publications under the di- 
rection of Peter Gradenwitz. It continued to publish mainly 
Israeli art music until 2000. The Israel Music Institute was es- 
tablished by the Committee for Culture and Arts to publish 
scores and later recordings of new Israeli art music. It has been 
the major publishing house for Israeli art music from1961. 

In 1953 the Israeli Composer’s League was established to 
protect the rights of Israeli composers and promote their mu- 
sic. In 1956 Moshe Gorali opened a music museum and library 
in Haifa. In 1960 he edited a music journal, Taziil, for musical 
research, which was issued for 20 years. 

The Renanot Institute for Religious Music was estab- 
lished in Jerusalem in 1957 to teach and promote traditional 
Jewish music. It produces books and records; it also organizes 
a yearly conference on Jewish music. 


INTERNATIONAL FESTIVALS, COMPETITIONS, AND CON- 
GRESSES. The biennial Zimriyyah Choir Festival, founded 
by A.Z. Propes in 1952, attracted a large number of choirs 
from many countries, which sing together with local groups 
all over the country in friendly collaboration. Originally con- 
ceived as an exclusively Jewish choir festival, it has long since 
become an ecumenical meeting, with non-Jewish choirs in 
the majority. 

Propes was the initiator of another two events: the Harp 
Contest, founded in 1959, which was the first of its kind in- 
ternationally and occupies an important place in the inter- 
national harp community, and the Israel Festival, founded 
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in 1961. The Israel Festival was discontinued in 1980 for bud- 
getary reasons, but was renewed in 1982. New venues for its 
activities included local historical sites such as Jerusalem's 
Sultan’s Pool, used for the first time for music performances 
in 1982, the Roman Amphitheater of Beth Shean, and the cit- 
adel of Jerusalem’s Old City. It commemorated Stravinsky’s 
centenary in 1982 by performing a number of his works for 
ballet. 

Under the significant name of Testimonium (Testimony), 
a contemporary music festival was conceived and initiated by 
Recha Freier. The idea behind it was to reveal evidence about 
the various aspects of the history of the Jewish people and 
its significance. There have been six Testimonium festivals 
between 1968 and 1983, at which 35 works of famous inter- 
national and Israeli contemporary composers were written 
for those festivals. These works represent a unique synthesis 
between the reopening of historic events and musical com- 
position. 

In 1974 Yaakov Bistritski established the Arthur Rubin- 
stein Piano Competition, which takes place every four years 
and includes a new Israeli piece each time. Since 1978, a new 
festival has been added: the Liturgica, Vocal Music from Jeru- 
salem, organized around Hanukkah and Christmas, availing 
itself of the many choirs coming for the season to Jerusalem 
(and Bethlehem), presenting programs of music with spiritual 
content of great interest. 

In 1959 the Musical Youth Organization opened a branch 
of the World Musical Youth Organization, promoting meet- 
ings of young musicians from all over the world for the pur- 
pose of playing together. The Congress of the Jeunesses Mu- 
sicales was held in Israel in 1973. 

The First World Congress of Jewish Music was held in 
Jerusalem in 1978, with the participation of many scholars 
from Europe and the United States. In July 1980, the Festi- 
val of Contemporary Music was organized by the local sec- 
tion of the International Society for Contemporary Music, 
with some 65 works performed in Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, Beer- 
sheba, and Kibbutz Shefayim. In 1998 the first international 
chamber music festival, under the musical direction of Elena 
Bashkirova was held; the festival takes place every year for ten 
days, during which musicians from all over the world perform 
chamber music. 


MUSIC BROADCASTING. The music department of the Broad- 
casting Authority played an important role in promoting lo- 
cal composers and soloists, as well as in the development of 
musical life in Jerusalem (see also *Music). It records its sym- 
phony’s concerts as well as chamber music, which promote 
Israeli premieres and performers. The Broadcasting Author- 
ity also played a major role in promoting and performing 
Oriental music. 

In 1948, the Israel Broadcasting Authority started an Ori- 
ental ensemble, led by Ezra *Aharon and comprising selected 
known Jewish artists in their countries of origin; they were 
joined later on by a few Israeli Arab artists. They performed 
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and recorded Arabic and Jewish Oriental music and appeared 
in public concerts as well. 

Finally, the 21 century is becoming the scene of a more 
pluralistic attitude to music to include Oriental, classical, and 
Israeli and popular song in concert, as well as in broadcast- 
ing and teaching. 

[Ury Eppstein / Gila Flam (2"4 ed.)] 
Israeli Song 
THE FIRST PERIOD — 1882-1904. Israeli song - the song of 
the people in the Land of Israel - started evolving some 135 
years ago. It was first heard in the last decades of the 19" cen- 
tury, when Jewish poets in Europe took to writing songs in 
Hebrew expressing Zionist themes. There was Naftali Hertz 
*Imber, Menahem Dolitzki, Mane, and a number of artists 
who wrote children’s songs in Hebrew such as A. Liboushitski 
and N. Pines. They used hasidic melodies, songs in Yiddish - 
including songs from the *Goldfaden plays - and Romanian, 
Polish, and Russian folksongs; they also took up themes from 
Jewish composers such as A.M. Bernstein, P. Minkowski, D. 
Novkovski, and A. Zonzar (whose song “Ha-Shoshanah,’ pub- 
lished in 1863, is considered one of the first Hebrew songs). 
Most of these songs reached Erez Israel with the immigrants of 
the First Aliyah, who then made up new songs such as “Hushu 
Ahim, Hushu; the work song “Ya Halili Ya Amali” and others. 
This was the beginning of the Hebrew song repertoire. 


THE SECOND PERIOD — 1904-1923. This is the time of the 
Second and Third Aliyah. Because of the shortage of suitable 
musical material for schools and kindergartens, some music 
teachers simply composed the songs they needed. Among 
those teachers mention must be made of Hanina Kratshevski 
(1873-1926) and A.Z. *Idelson, who were the first composers 
in the Land of Israel, and the poets Levin Kipnis and Israel 
Dushman, who wrote the lyrics of “The Ma’pilim Song,’ “Poh 
Erez Hemdat Avot; “Hanukkiyah Hanukkiyah? “Ha-Haluzim 
be-Yad Haruzim, “Had Gadya; and others. 

At the same time there were a number of popular songs 
whose influence is still being felt in the Hebrew repertoire 
today. Some of them were Hebrew adaptations of Oriental 
melodies such as “Hakhnisini tahat Kenafeih, “Yad Anugah, 
“Bein Nahar Perat, “Ani Reitiha.” These songs were generally 
characterized by the interval of second or augmented second, 
slow tempo, and a free rhythmical performance. Another 
group included songs based on hasidic melodies from east- 
ern Europe with short lyrics taken from the biblical books or 
prayers such as “El Yibaneh ha-Mikdash, “Ve-Taher Libenu; 
“El Yibneh ha-Galil? “Zibhu Zedek? It was mainly from these 
songs that members of the Second Aliyah took the musical 
themes for Hora and Rondo dancing. 

During World War 1 the yishuv in Erez Israel was cut 
off from all other Jewish centers. Consequently a chasm 
developed between the repertoire of songs from Erez Israel 
and Hebrew songs in Europe, because of changes in Hebrew 
accentuation and in the repertoire itself. Henceforth there 
was to be a reversal in the process: Erez Israel was no lon- 
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ger importing songs but exporting them to communities 
abroad. 


THE THIRD PERIOD — 1924-1948/9. This period is consid- 
ered the golden age of songs from Erez Israel. In the late 1920s, 
composers such as Shalom *Postolski, Yedidia *Admon, Me- 
nashe *Rabina, Nahum *Nardi, Sara Levi *Tanai, Moshe Bik 
(1900-1979), and others started their work. Some of them, 
who are considered the fathers of Hebrew song, had no mu- 
sical education at all, and indeed there were those who could 
not even read or write musical scores. In the beginning they 
took their lyrics from the works of Bialik and L. Kipnis, and 
then went on to new poets such as Avraham Broides, Itzhak 
Shenberg (Shenhar), Sh. Shalom, Emmanuel Ha-Russi, Avig- 
dor Ha-Meiri, David Shimonowich (Shimoni), Anda Amir, 
Yehiel Heilperin, Rahel, Lea Goldberg, Miriam Steklis, and 
others. 

Work and the homeland were the main themes of the 
songs, but there were also songs about the Galilee and the val- 
ley, songs about building and creating, songs for the children 
and for festivals. The 1930s saw the arrivals of composers like 
Moshe *Wilensky, Daniel *Sambourski, Mark *Lavry, and oth- 
ers, who contributed greatly to the musical scene. 

Many composers saw themselves as taking part in the 
creation of a reemerging Hebrew culture, and their songs as 
folk songs expressing that culture, even though folk songs are 
usually derived from anonymous sources. They believed that 
the Dorian melodic mode, the Yemenite-Oriental trills, and 
the use of syncopated rhythms in their various forms were the 
expression of the roots of the New Hebrew song. The themes 
of the songs served as an historical common link. It was dur- 
ing these years that country and shepherd songs were writ- 
ten, songs for ceremonies and festivals, as well as many of the 
children’s songs. One can hear in some of them the impact of 
Middle Eastern influence, either through composers origi- 
nating from that part of the world (Sara Levi Tanai, Nissan 
Cohen Nelamed, and others) or through the effect of the sur- 
roundings on other composers (Y. Admon, N. Vardi, D. Za- 
havi, A. Amiran, for instance). Attempts to create a “country 
culture” brought popularity to the composers, essentially in 
the kibbutz movement (D. Zahavi, M. Shalem, Y. Sharet, S. 
Postolski and others). 

The onset of World War 11 and subsequent enlistment in 
British army units of youngsters brought a new trend of He- 
brew “army songs” (M. Ze’ira, D. Sambourski, and others). 
Another theme appeared: the Holocaust of European Jewry 
and the destruction of Jewish culture. This theme was to be- 
come dominant in the next period and bring back to Hebrew 
song Jewish folk songs - “the songs of the shtetl” - with their 
melodies in minor tones and, in the wake of the new political 
orientation, a great number of Russian melodies. 

These songs were disseminated orally and in writing. 
Most publishing houses of the time, which published the 
songs, were national ones, like that of the Keren Kayemet le- 
Israel, the educational system, and the Histadrut. 
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THE FOURTH PERIOD — 1948/9-1967. ‘There was nothing at 
first to distinguish this from the previous period; however, 
there soon appeared a melange of varied themes and cur- 
rents. On the one hand, songs of mourning and sorrow to- 
gether with victory songs, on the other, a new genre — songs 
written under the influence of modern “salon” dances such as 
the tango and rumba, but also waltzes or songs from the pop 
charts of Europe and the United States. This led to a number 
of new styles which took shape in the 1950s, such as new ver- 
sions of country and shepherd songs scanned by exclama- 
tion — “Ho, Ho,’ for instance — which dominated the Hebrew 
song festivals organized by Kol Israel in the years 1960-67. The 
melodies were in minor scales and modes, constructed fairly 
simply, generally with a guitar, accordion, and drum accom- 
paniment. This style was popular among some of the compos- 
ers of the first period to follow the establishment of the State 
of Israel: Emmanuel Zamir (1925-1962), Gil *Aldema, Dubi 
Zeltzer, Amti Neeman (1926-2005), Effi Netzer, Arieh Leba- 
non, and Yosef Hadar. 

New audiences were emerging too: people who danced 
folk dances, but also new immigrants in camps or develop- 
ment towns. These songs were made possible by the support 
of the Music Division, the Information Department, the His- 
tadrut, and local authorities. 

At the same time the “salon” style, which was flourishing, 
was being strengthened by the diffusion of international hit 
parades on radios and records and in movies. This style was 
characterized by salon rhythms, which were then considered 
foreign or incompatible with the motives of Erez Israel. The 
songs emphasized the individual, the “me” which was to flood 
Hebrew song in the next period. 

The best-known composers of that style are Sando Ferro 
(“Yafo? “Josephina Swing”), Tuli Raviv (“Sekharoret; “Al Na 
Tomar Li Shalom”), Zvi Gold-Zahavi (“Arzenu ha-Ketan- 
tonet”), Ari Tselner (“Ha-Samba rak ha-Samba”). Yafa *Yar- 
koni, Israel Itzhaki, Jetta Luka, and Lilith Nagar were some of 
the singers who sang these songs. 

The year 1951 saw the first appearance of the *Nahal band, 
the first of the army bands. Indeed, its success paved the way 
for the creation of other army bands that were to leave their 
mark on the Israeli musical scene — both in the style of songs 
and in their rendition - for more than 25 years. Alexander 
*Argov, Moshe *Wilensky, Dubi Zelzer, Naomi *Shemer, Ar- 
ieh Levanon, Nurit *Hirsh, Matti *Caspi, Beni Nagri, Eldad 
Shrem are among the better-known composers of songs for 
the army bands. 

In the second half of the 1960s there was a change in 
the accompaniment of the songs: synthesizers, drums, elec- 
tric guitars, and bass guitars made their appearance. Among 
those responsible for this sound change in army bands was 
Yair Rosenblum (1944-1996). Other bands adopted the new 
style to create something both young and modern similar to 
what was then popular in the western world where rhythm 
was becoming more dominant. These changes were instru- 
mental in the appearance of “rhythm bands” and rock bands. 
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It began as an almost underground phenomenon in suburban 
areas — the Ramleh band and the bands in Misgad Street and 
in South Tel Aviv. 

This was the golden age of the varied vocal ensembles 
and most specifically of the duos, trios, and quartets such as 
the Batsal Yarok band, the Tarnegolim, Moadon ha-Te’atron, 
Ha-Tayelet, Gesher ha-Yarkon and well-known duos Ilka 
and Aviva, Ran and Nama (Nehama *Hendel and Menahem 
Lezerovich), the Dudaim (Beni Amdurski and Israel Gurion), 
Ha-Parvarim, Ha-Ofarim, Hedva and David, and more. Great 
singers of the time were, among many others, Shoshana Dam- 
ari, Shimshon Bar-Noi, Yosef Goland, Yaakov Teiman, Israel 
Itzhaki, Yafa Yarkoni, Jo Amar, Tzadok Savir, Miriam Avigal, 
Hana Aharoni, Hadassah Sigalov, Aliza Gabai, Gila Edri, Shi- 
mon Israeli, Geula Gil, and Freddi Dura. 

During the previous period, it was the composer who was 
responsible for the success of the songs, but now the singers 
were taking center stage. They were the ones who went look- 
ing for material and saw to its diffusion. Nearly all the bands 
that came into being during this period were using the mate- 
rial of composers who did not belong to the bands. 

It was through the Ha-Halonot ha-Gevohim band that 
rock made its entrance into Hebrew and Israeli songs. Shmu- 
lik Kraus, who was a member of the band, composed some 
of its melodies. 

The themes of the songs of that period were taken from 
current events: the conquest of Eilat, the creation of the La- 
chish region, absorption of immigrants in the camps, the 
murder of travelers to Petra, Operation Magic Carpet (mass 
immigration of the Jews of Yemen), the creation of the new 
towns of Ashkelon and Dimonah, etc. Hebrew song was still 
looking for itself, moving from one musical style to another, 
between ethnic song from the various Jewish communities 
and song from Europe and the United States, as if it were try- 
ing to find its identity but all the time enriching itself toward 
the future. 


THE FIFTH PERIOD — FROM 1967. The Six-Day War (1967) 
was to be a watershed for Hebrew song. It was followed by an 
outpouring of patriotic songs not unlike those of Erez Israel. 
These songs mixed well with the wave of nostalgia that swept 
the country from the beginning of the 1960s. To this day, 
old (in new renderings) and new patriotic songs constitute a 
mainstream known as “Songs of Erez Israel.” 

With the inauguration of television in Israel, a new di- 
mension - quite unlike what had preceded it - was introduced 
into Israeli songs. The change was due to the influence of Euro- 
pean and American culture, to the methods of diffusion, and to 
the greater visibility of composers and singers. The various fes- 
tivals, concerts, and shows of singers and pop and rock bands 
throughout the world created new possibilities for the artists 
and performers of Hebrew song. Henceforth it would no longer 
be a question of “how you sound” but of “how you look” 

Because it was now possible to reach hundreds of thou- 
sands of viewers and listeners, all parameters underwent 
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change, including style, number of participants, choice of 
repertoire, and adaptation to the greatest possible number of 
viewers and listeners (ratings). 

During this period, a number of composers were also 
performing. The dominance of the singer Arik *Einstein for 
some 35 years led composers such as Shalom *Hanoch, Miki 
Gavrielov, Yoni Richter, and Itzhak Klepter to unique creative 
directions. In the early 1970s a new band, Kaveret, appeared 
on the scene. Though it did not last long, Kaveret was to bring 
a new sound to Israeli songs. Among the participants in the 
band - who later kept on writing songs after it broke up, each 
in his own style - were Danny Sanderson, Ephraim Shamir, 
Alon Oleartchik, and Yoni Richter. 

Shalom Hanoch, Tsvika Pik, Shmulik Kraus, Mati Caspi, 
Meir Ariel, Yehudit Ravitz, Hava *Alberstein, Dani Litani, Sh- 
lomo Gronich, Shlomo *Artzi, and others were representa- 
tive of a group of composer/performers who either were solo 
performers or part of groups such as Lul, the Churchills, Ha- 
Keves ha-Shesh-Esre, etc. 

Several specific styles developed after the Six-Day war. 
One of them was hasidic song, led by dancing rabbi Shlomo 
*Carlebach. The hasidic songs festivals held yearly after 1969 
had a great influence. The main characteristics of the style 
are short lyrics taken from biblical and prayer books. Their 
melodies are mainly in minor scales, having middle to middle 
+ range; they are made of simple and symmetrical structure, 
their tempo is fixed or uses accelerated movement, and their 
harmony is mainly based on the basic functions of the scale. 

Ethnic influences on Israeli songs were prominent before 
the creation of the State, but they were centered on Yemenite 
song. After the Yom Kippur War (1973), but essentially after 
the political upset of 1977, there was heightened ethnic con- 
sciousness, and more weight was given to performers from 
Oriental communities. In less than two decades the Orien- 
tal/Mediterranean style became one of the dominant styles 
in Hebrew song, characterized by melismatic ornamenta- 
tion, recurrence of the augmented second, microtonality, 
and melodic fioritures; they are accompanied by electric in- 
struments (synthesizers), electric guitars and bass guitars, 
stringed instruments and Oriental instruments such as vio- 
lin, ‘ud (lute), qanun (zither) darbuka (goblet drum), as well 
as Greek instruments such as the bouzouki. Avihu *Medina, 
Moshe Ben Moshe, Boaz Sharabi, Shlomo *Bar, and Yona 
Roeh are among the leading composers of that style. Among 
the notable performers in this style are Nissim Seroussi, Zohar 
*Argov, Eli Louzoun, Haim Moshe, Zahava *Ben, Yoav Itzhak, 
Margalit Tzanani, Shimi Tavori, Sarit Hadad, Shlomi Shabat, 
Eyal Golan, and ensembles such as Zelilei ha-Kerem, Zelilei 
ha-’Ud, etc. 

During the 1990s, some performers/composers set up 
bands to work with them: Yuval Banai and Machina, Arkadi 
Duchin and Natasha's Friends,” Aviv Gefen and Toyut, Rami 
Kleinstein and Ha-Moezah, Shlomo Artzi and his band, Kobi 
Oz and Tippex, Zeev Nehama and Tamir Klisky with Eth- 
nics and others. 
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Israeli songs and songs of Erez Israel are performed in 
Jewish communities throughout the world and for the most 
part express the solidarity between the Jewish world and Israel. 
The beginning of television programs in the fifth period helped 
to introduce Hebrew song among other cultures. From time 
to time, Israeli performers made it to the top in international 
song festivals: in two successive years — 1962 and 1963 — songs 
by Moshe Wilensky “Stav” and “Layla ve-Ashan” sung by Rivka 
Raz took first place at the Polish song festival. Hedva and David 
took first prize in a song contest in Japan with “Ani Holem al 
Noemi.” Since 1973 Israel has participated regularly in the Eu- 
rovision song contest and has won three times. Ofra *Haza 
won world fame with her specially adapted Yemenite songs. It 
is possible that the large diffusion of these songs can be seen as 
an attempt to merge with the Middle Eastern native culture. 


[Nathan Shahar (2" ed.)] 


Israeli Folk Dances 

Israeli folk dances represent a special kind of communal and 
social dance, created by Israelis. Unlike traditional folk dances 
of most other cultures, which were created years ago in rural 
areas by anonymous farmers and shepherds, and transmitted 
from generation to generation, Israeli folk dances can be de- 
fined as “contemporary folklore” reflecting social and ideo- 
logical phenomena. 

At the beginning of the 20" century, their main function 
was to enrich and diversify the rather meager repertoire of 
social dances of the “Zionist pioneers,’ who would start and 
conclude all gatherings with the same “Hora” - a Romanian- 
influenced dance - and the “Rondo” - a communal series of 
walking and running and changing forms, including simple 
dance steps. As time passed there was an increasing eager- 
ness to have original “Erez Israeli” or Hebrew dance for the 
enhancement of their social and cultural life. 

An important development in this respect took place 
in the 1920s and 1930s with the arrival in the country of the 
first skilled dancers and professional choreographers; mostly 
from Germany and Russia, some of them became members 
of kibbutzim. 

Like the many national revival movements in the 19" and 
20" centuries that made use of folk music and dance as means 
of strengthening national pride and identity, the Zionist po- 
litical movement made a similar attempt, but without having 
a genuine source of traditional folklore. Being reluctant to 
rely only on traditional Jewish folklore, they were led to in- 
vent a new one compatible with the Zionist ideology, which 
sought “normality” 

The sources from which Israeli dance was drawn were in 
this phase biblical or hasidic, and the traditional dances the 
immigrants brought with them from their countries of origin. 
Among the latter, the rich folklore of Yemenite Jews gained 
particular favor in the belief that they were the genuine heirs 
of biblical tradition. Another important source of inspiration 
was the dances of the Arabs and the Druze, and to some de- 
gree, the Circassians who live in Israel. 
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The first original Israeli dance, a solo dance with a shep- 
herd’s staff, was created and performed in Tel Aviv in 1924 by 
Baruch *Aggadati (1895-1976). The Ohel theater company later 
transformed this dance into a group dance for a performance. 
Gurit *Kadman, the “mother of Israeli folk dance,’ revised it 
and changed its name to “Hora Aggadati,” which has contin- 
ued to be known and danced as such until our day. Kadman 
created several folk dances and was a leading force in the for- 
mation of the “folk dance movement” in Israel. She believed 
that in order to be a “normal people” we had to create “Israeli 
folk dances,” and that the people of Israel should become a 
“dancing nation.” With regard to creating and spreading folk 
dances she was of the opinion that one can consider as folk 
dances those created by individuals, artists, and amateurs, 
and not according to the traditional processes qualifying the 
emergence of folk dancers of other nations. 

During the 1930s professional dancers and choreogra- 
phers began to create “pageants” for holiday festivals, trying to 
revive the old biblical way of celebrating the Jewish holidays as 
festivals of farmers and shepherds. Lea Bergstein, a member of 
kibbutz Beit Alfa, established the shepherd's festival, which she 
created in 1930 to the music of Matityahu Shelem. Later they 
both moved to kibbutz Ramat Yohanan, where they created 
the “Omer” and “Seder” (Passover) celebrations, “Hag ha-Bik- 
kurim” (the festival of the fruits of the season), “Hag ha-Asif” 
(Sukkot). Rivka Sturman, a member of kibbutz Ein-Harod, 
introduced the communal dance Ha-Goren (“The Granary”). 
‘The steps and the formation of her dances still serve as a basis 
for many of the new Israeli folk dances. 

Other leading dance creators were Yardena *Cohen; 
Sara Levi-Tanai, who in 1949 founded, along with her leading 
dancer Rachel Nadav, the Inbal dance theater; Shalom Her- 
mon, who in 1946 created in Tel Aviv the first Hebrew com- 
munal folk dance event (harkadah) and in 1953 the first folk 
dance parade in Haifa on Israel’s Independence Day. Another 
great contributor to staging the holiday’s festivals was Shulamit 
Bat-Dori of kibbutz Mishmar ha-Emek. She was a leading di- 
rector of mass pageants, among them the Daliyyah National 
Israeli Folk Dance Festivals initiated by Gurit Kadman and 
the members of Kibbutz Daliyyah. 

In July 1944 the first festival took place, in which 14 
folk dance groups, 200 dancers, and 3,500 spectators partici- 
pated. The program included 22 folk dances, of which only 
eight were created in Erez Israel; the others were folk dances 
brought to Israel by pioneers from various countries. In this 
festival Jewish Yemenite dances, the hasidic “Sherale,” and 
“Debka dances,’ performed by Arab and Druze groups, were 
presented. 

The festival was opened with a performance called Davka 
(in spite of), created by Gertrud *Kraus. The festival gave a 
fresh impetus to the folk dance movement in Israel and was 
followed by four additional festivals in the amphitheatre of 
Daliyyah: in 1947, 1951, 1958, and 1968. 

The Daliyyah festival also marked the first stage in mak- 
ing Israeli folk dance an established movement through the 
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sponsorship of the national authorities, including first and 
foremost the Histadrut (Labor Federation), which established 
a Folk Dance Section in 1952 that became involved in the or- 
ganization of many dancing projects; then came the establish- 
ment of the Inter-Kibbutz Committee of Folk Dance and that 
of the Ethnic Dance Project in 1971 by the Histadrut and the 
Ministry of Education and Culture. In the 1980s the Minis- 
try of Education and Culture introduced projects initiated by 
Shalom Hermon, such as the “dancing school” and “dancing 
kindergarten,” which contributed to the dissemination of folk 
dances through the educational system. 

It should be noted that the Daliyyah festival also gave rise 
to several regional and national folk dance festivals, as well as 
to dance groups that emphasized the “theatrical” and “show” 
elements of the folk dances. However, some of their staged 
dances became folk dances. The leading figures in this field 
were Zeev Havatzelet and Yonatan Karmon, who created the 
“Israeli style” of folk dance performances on stage. In 1988, an 
annual national Israeli dance festival was initiated in the city 
of Karmiel and directed for 12 years by the choreographer Yo- 
natan Karmon. This festival, which presents folk and modern 
Israeli dances, attracts thousands of folk dancers every year, 
and 250,000 spectators. 

There are about 120 performing folk dance groups, in- 
cluding Jewish ethnic and Arab Debka dance groups, which 
present on stage their traditional ethnic dances; many of them 
represent Israeli dances in international folklore festivals. 

Israeli folk dances created by Israelis in Israel and abroad 
number today more than 4,000. According to a survey con- 
ducted by TeleSeker in 1994, there were in Israel about 100,000 
people who dance regularly, at least once a week; 100,000 
more people dance every 2-4 weeks; and about 200,000 dance 
from time to time. 

It is noteworthy that the first creators of Israeli folk 
dances were influenced by the works of Rudolf von Laban 
(1879-1958) of Vienna, a choreographer and dance teacher 
who devised a theory of movement which still constitutes the 
basis of modern dance. He felt that the folk dance was disap- 
pearing because of the changes brought about by modernity, 
and that therefore a new way had to be found. The means that 
seemed to him central in this process of renewal was a “cho- 
rus of movements” which combined a speaking chorus group 
with the simplest dance movements that people could perform 
without prior technical knowledge. 

In spite of the fact, that Israeli folk dances have many 
sources of inspiration, they have a style of their own. Israeli 
folk dances were the products of the emerging “Israeli culture” 
of the Sabras. They symbolized the ideas of collectivism and 
equality; all were equals in the circles of the dances and their 
sources, thus a real integration and interaction of cultures and 
dances was achieved in the dances. Today the folk dances are 
still popular, but they have lost some of their ideological basis 
and serve mainly as popular entertainment. 

Many of the new dances are still based on the basic steps 
created in the 1940s and 1950s; but, in comparison to the “old” 
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dances,’ the “new” underwent many changes due to the pro- 
cesses of urbanization, commercialization of folk dances, the 
impact of globalization, the development of multi- cultural 
societies, and the emergence of professional dance instructors 
who make a living from creating and teaching folk dances. 

Some of the “new” dances, of the last 20 years, are beauti- 
ful and follow the style of the “old” dances. But many of them 
are just artificial combinations of steps. These changes reflect 
the decline of the sense of belonging to a collective expressed 
in the circle shifted to a feeling of isolation. Many of them 
lost their ideological basis and became fashionable forms of 
leisure-time activity, and their melodies are mainly those of 
“pop” songs. Nevertheless, when dancers are asked, “why do 
you dance?” they will tell you that it is because they “enjoy 
dancing”; but many of them would also say: “Because I feel 
that the dances represent beautiful Israel.” 

See also *Music; *Dance. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Kadman, A Dancing Nation (1969), 86-88 
(Heb.); R. Ashkenazi, The Story of Folk Dances in Dailyyah (Heb., 
1992); Z. Friedhaber, “Israeli Folk Dance between Folklore and Enter- 
tainment,’ in: Israel Dance, 2 (Sept. 1993), 59-60; idem, “A Hundred 
Years of Zionism in Dance,’ in: Folk Dance in Israel. Supplement to 


Israel Dance, 4 (1997), 3-16 (Heb.). 
[Dan Ronen (2" ed.)] 


Art 

PAINTING. Except for a few minor manifestations, there was 
no expression in the field of graphic arts in the 19" century. The 
beginning of modern art in Erez Israel can be traced back to 
the activities of Boris *Schatz, who in 1903 met Herzl and pro- 
pounded his scheme for establishing a Jewish art center in Erez 
Israel. The plan was developed and approved by the Seventh 
Zionist Congress in 1905, and the following year Schatz opened 
the *Bezalel School in Jerusalem. He was breaking completely 
new ground, apart from which he had to contend with a num- 
ber of objective negative factors, including the small size of the 
Jewish population, the paucity of local support, and the force- 
ful hostility of the extreme Orthodox elements. 

Schatz had won the support of the Congress on the ba- 
sis of his program “to establish suitable enterprises and thus 
provide the Jewish population of Palestine with new ways of 
sustenance and possibilities of existence.” The first group of 
Bezalel artists and teachers (Schatz, *Lilien, Hirszenberg) felt 
an immediate need to evolve a national style. They felt that 
this could only be founded on Jewish tradition and must illus- 
trate Jewish themes from history and folklore, as well as estab- 
lish close connections with Erez Israel (e.g., pictures of Bed- 
ouin). Their aim was to use European techniques to illustrate 
Jewish traditions, but with the emphasis not so much on the 
pictorial as on the decorative. Schatz developed painting and 
sculpture and also promoted handicrafts for both artistic and 
economic objectives. The early Bezalel group stubbornly op- 
posed the influence of modern art, which they felt as a threat 
to the Jewish nature of their work. They set up a permanent 
exhibition of artists connected with their school and working 
within their tradition. 
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During World War 1 most of the teachers were exiled or 
fled, but they returned soon after the war when new elements 
began to come to the fore, composed both of recent arrivals 
and of a younger group of painters who had received their 
artistic education at Bezalel. These painters also envisioned a 
national art not based primarily on eastern European tradi- 
tions. They were dazzled by the land itself, by its color, light, 
and inhabitants, and were captivated by Oriental and Muslim 
influences. The organizational milestone at this stage was the 
foundation of the Association of Jewish Artists (later, the As- 
sociation of Painters and Sculptors in Israel) in 1920 in Jeru- 
salem. This group held its first display in the citadel of the 
Tower of David in Jerusalem in 1923, and their annual exhibi- 
tions became major events in the cultural life of the country. 
From 1926 they began to exhibit in Tel Aviv. About 20 to 30 
painters participated in the show each year, displaying 100 to 
150 works. Among the leaders of this group were Israel *Paldi, 
Reuven *Rubin, Menahem *Shemi, and Nahum *Gutman, all 
deeply influenced by trends in other parts of the world, es- 
pecially Paris, with expressionism as the dominant style. The 
group came to the understanding that national art cannot be 
created artificially but must develop organically from within. 

A further stimulus to artistic life came with the open- 
ing of the Tel Aviv Museum in 1931. The development of the 
theater turned some of the artists to stage designing. An ad- 
ditional dovetailing with European trends resulted from the 
immigration of refugee artists from Nazi Germany after 1933. 
Many of these were mature artists who had made their mark 
in Europe and were well within the European tradition. Their 
own enchantment with the School of Paris was conveyed to 
the painters in Palestine, and Palestine art began to faithfully 
reflect European models, notably in expressionist, cubist, 
and other abstract styles. Under the impact of all these forces 
Israeli art took on more universal proportions. The outstand- 
ing expression was the establishment in 1948 of the New Ho- 
rizons group to promote abstract art and free Israeli art from 
provincialism. The leaders of this group were Yoseph *Zaritzky 
and Marcel *Janco, the latter a founder of the Dada movement 
who had settled in Palestine in 1941. 

By the 1950s the artists of Israel reflected all the European 
styles, and the work was extremely variegated. Apart from the 
variety in style, diversity also emerged from the multiplicity of 
ethnic backgrounds, some of the noted artists deriving from 
the Oriental communities. Intensive art life developed in the 
country, and important artists’ centers were founded in *Safed 
and Ein *Hod. Some of the younger artists developed in the 
kibbutzim, where the tendency was to remain closer to their 
surroundings and be somewhat less abstract than was the gen- 
eral trend. However, one of the significant directions of the 
1960s was toward a synthesis incorporating both the influence 
of western Europe and aspects of Jewish tradition, which had 
been so stressed by the pioneers of art in the country. The ex- 
tent to which art is practiced is illustrated by the fact that by 
the mid-1960s the Association of Painters and Sculptors had 
more than 400 members (see also *Art). 
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CRAFTS. Considerable attention has been given to the de- 
velopment of handicrafts and home industries. The Bezalel 
School trained craftsmen even in its early days, looking to 
artistic traditions of the Orient as well as the Jewish past, and 
many of the objets dart produced have been Jewish ritual ob- 
jects. The fostering of handicrafts was particularly successful 
after the period of mass immigration, with each community 
contributing from its own artistic traditions. Both *w1zo and 
the government-sponsored Maskit organizations have devel- 
oped and marketed home-industry products. These have in- 
corporated Yemenite, Persian, North African, and European, 
as well as Bedouin and Druze styles. The crafts include, nota- 
bly, ceramics, glass, woven fabrics, mosaics, clothing fashions, 
and wood compositions. 


SCULPTURE. Boris Schatz, himself a sculptor, influenced the 
early development of the medium in the country. Conditions 
for sculptors were even less favorable than for painters, in view 
of the traditional Jewish religious objections. However, despite 
criticism, Schatz persevered with his own work and with train- 
ing pupils. Even after World War 1, sculpture developed only 
very slowly, despite the arrival of a number of sculptors in the 
country. The kibbutzim, in the absence of pressures exerted 
by religious elements in the towns, pioneered in the commis- 
sioning of sculptures. A certain development can be traced 
in the 1930s, when sculptors proceeded with the execution 
of work even in the absence of specific commissions. After 
World War 11 governmental and official institutions began 
ordering various types of sculpture. The monuments erected 
after the War of Independence gave an impetus to the art. Of 
the towns, Haifa was the most active in siting sculptures in 
public places. 

The outstanding influence in the 1930s and 1940s was 
Zeev *Ben-Zvi. He taught at Bezalel, and his pupils (David 
*Palombo, Itzhak *Danziger) gained prominence in the 1960s. 
There is no defined school of sculpture in Israel, even less so 
than in the area of painting. Sculpture is marked by a variety 
of styles, influenced by the origin and outlook of the sculptor. 
Examples from antiquity and archaeology have been strong 
influences. Abstract sculpture was virtually unknown until 
the 1960s, but has become one of the popular forms of ex- 
pression under the influence of the French school in general 
and expressionism in particular (e.g., the works of Yigal *Tu- 
markin). New techniques have been employed with the use 
of new materials, and a further development results from the 
combination of plastic arts for the adornment of public build- 
ings (see also *Sculpture). 


DEVELOPMENTS IN ART THROUGH THE 1970S. Art in Israel 
in recent years has been characterized by a diversity of trends. 
In addition to abstract and figurative painting, there is mini- 
mal, conceptual or environmental art, portrayal of ecological 
elements, photography, film and video as artistic media, as 
well as happenings and performances. 

A major figure who has emerged in the abstract field 
is Moshe Kupferman (b. 1926), member of kibbutz Lohamei 
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ha-Gettaot, who studied with painters of the New Horizons 
group, Streichman and Steimatsky. Spontaneity, expressive- 
ness and chance characterize his art. The grid on his canvas 
is created simultaneously by means of markings and erasures. 
In his paintings one can observe several planes. 

Geometric abstraction typifies the work of Alima (b. 
1932) and the hard-edge compositions of Reuven Berman (b. 
1929). The approach of Michael *Gross (1920-2004) approach 
can be described as abstract minimalism. His work was char- 
acterized by reduction and translation of reality into stains and 
lines. Sometimes he used materials as artistic means - a tree 
can be represented by a piece of wood attached to the canvas. 
Gross did not reduce and frame reality, but created abstract 
equivalents. He also designed sculpture such as the half arch 
in the Jerusalem neighborhood of Kiryat ha-Yovel, overlook- 
ing the Judean Mountains. 

Important retrospective exhibitions of Arie *Aroch 
(1908-1974) were held at the Israel Museum and at the Tel 
Aviv Museum in 1977-78. These exhibitions emphasized his 
major influence on Israeli art. In the 1950s his abstract paint- 
ings began to reflect his interest, by representing experiences 
in a child’s manner, as can be seen in the scribbles etched into 
the oil paint. His works include collages of objects which are 
remote from the present, although they are strikingly mod- 
ern. The absence of polish gives his work a patina which oth- 
erwise is only created with time. One of the artists who was 
influenced by Aroch is Raffi Lavie (b. 1937) who in turn serves 
as a source of inspiration and influence to the younger gen- 
eration. In his abstract paintings he applies, in addition to 
color and line, collage elements such as faded photographs, 
in which the patina may have some nostalgic associations. In 
other paintings he pastes new, shiny photographs on paper. 
His exhibitions have demonstrated that the enfant terrible has 
turned out to be almost a “classic” figure in the history of re- 
cent Israeli art, proving that his artistic values have drawn a 
relatively large audience. His substantial influence is a result 
of his teaching in the State Art Teachers’ Training College, his 
encouragement of young artists, and his activities as an orga- 
nizer in the art world. The group “Ten Plus” was founded by 
him together with Buky Schwartz, Benni Efrat, Uri Lipchitz, 
Pinchas Eshet, Siona Shimshi and others as an alternative to 
the dominating lyrical abstraction prevalent at the time. The 
group did not succeed in creating a consistent ideology. “Ten 
Plus” provided a focus for artistic fermentation and served as 
an organizational framework. 

The geometric shapes of Menashe *Kadishman’s mini- 
mal sculpture reflect the influence of his teacher, the English 
sculptor, Anthony *Caro. The resistance to gravity and reduc- 
tive, simple, geometrical shapes are features in his work. Com- 
position is based on the tension between weights, shapes and 
sizes, as in the yellow painted steel sculpture in the Israel Mu- 
seum’s Billy Rose Art Garden or in the sculpture in the plaza 
in front of the Mann Auditorium, Tel Aviv. Another aspect 
of his art is his involvement with nature and landscape as ex- 
pressed by his varied attention to trees. In addition to paint- 
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ing real trees, he painted metal sheets which were attached to 
trees in Montevideo and in New York’s Central Park (1969), 
In Jerusalem he created his Laundry Forest (1975) in the plaza 
in front of the Israel Museum. White canvas sheets were cut 
into shapes of trees and hung, through which visitors had to 
cross. It suggested the Israeli habit of hanging laundry in the 
street outside buildings. Thus Kadishman introduced urban 
landscape into nature. 

Buky Schwartz (b. 1932) was also a student of Anthony 
Caro in London. Schwartz creates large-scale minimal sculp- 
ture. In 1969 he designed a memorial for Yad Vashem in 
Jerusalem. 

The sculptor Yehiel *Shemi (b. 1922), a member of kib- 
butz Kabri, created sculpture from scrap iron, violently torn 
and welded. Later, he made his sculpture from ready-made 
standard construction units. He designed some important 
public monuments such as the welded steel and cement me- 
morial in Achziv (1967) facing the Mediterranean and the 
monument at Ben-Gurion Airport (1972). He did a sculptural 
system for the Jerusalem Theater (1970) consisting of three 
pieces: a relief over the entrance which was designed as an 
integral part of the wall, a sculpture in the lobby and another 
in the central plaza. These sculptures help to emphasize the 
general sculptural quality of the building. 

Dani Karavan (b. 1930) designed an environmental sculp- 
ture for a memorial in Beersheba and for the Venice Biennale 
in 1976 which was dedicated to peace. A year later he won the 
Israel Prize and was invited to participate in Documenta 6 in 
Kassel. For this exhibition he designed another environmen- 
tal sculpture made of white cement. The sculpture’s shapes 
invited visitors to climb the tall stairs and penetrate into the 
sculpture. Peace was again the theme in his large show at the 
Belvedere in Florence and, at the same time, in Prato’s an- 
cient Castello. 

Whereas in Documenta 5, one of the most important 
exhibitions for contemporary art, only one Israeli artist was 
invited to participate, several Israelis were asked to exhibit 
their work in Documenta 6. Among them was Michael Git- 
lin (b. 1943), who marks space by means of standard wooden 
sheets painted black and cut by an axe. The breaking lines are 
not completely straight and reflect an expressive quality. Pin- 
chas Cohen-Gan (b. 1942), whose earlier work focused on 
political issues, exhibited drawings. Beni Efrat’s (b. 1935) con- 
tributions were performances and Michael Druks (b. 1940) 
showed video art. Earlier works by Druks include sculpture 
of discarded billboards, and a photo-collage of an electric 
power plant in Tel Aviv whose smokestack (which raised eco- 
logical concern in the general public before it was built) was 
turned to an angle of 45° like a cannon, with possible sexual 
connotations. 

On the works of Joshua Neustein (b. 1940) the fold, the 
tear and the cut replace the lines and create the composition’s 
structural interrelationships. In a conceptual work, “Jerusalem 
River” (1970), Neustein, with Georgette Battle and Jerry Marx, 
used a tape recorder with sounds of flowing water in the Jeru- 
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salem mountains in order to create a fantasy river by means of 
sound. A conceptual work by Neustein with political implica- 
tions was the marking by dogs of their territorial area in the 
Golan Heights as a way of defining border lines. 

Political involvement by artistic means interested Pin- 
chas Cohen-Gan. In addition to his sensitive drawings, he 
expressed his political concern by constructing a temporary 
shelter in a refugee camp in Jericho (1974). A comment on the 
hostile environment of Israel is the work in which Cohen-Gan 
created living conditions for fish in the Dead Sea (1972-73) 
by means of plastic pipes filled with sweet water. In the 9¢ bi- 
ennale de Paris for young artists (1975) he exhibited another 
political work, “Reconciliation with Asia.” 

Other artists with varied artistic interests are Micha Ull- 
man (b. 1939), a conceptual artist who also produces video art. 
Yair Garbuz (b. 1945), who paints and creates assemblages, 
photographs, films as well as video; Yocheved Weinfeld, Moti 
Mizrahi and Gideon Gechtman produce interesting body art. 
The latter used male nudity as opposed to the more conven- 
tional use of female nudity. Gechtman artistically expressed 
personal problems of internal and external pain as a result of 
an open-heart operation he had undergone and documented 
on video tape and photographs. The work of the late Yitshak 
Danziger (1916-77) reflects a serious interest in ecological 
and landscape problems. Danziger created a relatively lim- 
ited number of works of art, but most of these serve as mile- 
stones in the short history of Israeli art, from his first impor- 
tant works “Shbazia” (1938) and “Nimrod” (1939) inspired by 
Near-Eastern archaeology to an architectural interest in the 
Bedouin tent, as can be seen in the “Negev Sheep” (1956). 
For the Yarkon Park in Tel Aviv, he designed a white cement 
landscape sculpture which is planted into the ground and in- 
tegrates with the topography and plants of the park. The eco- 
logical concern is expressed in the rehabilitation project for 
the Nesher quarry near the Haifa-Nazareth road (1971). 

The public at large prefers paintings inspired by surreal- 
ism. The best representatives of fantastic art in the 1970s are 
Shmuel *Bak and Yossl *Bergner. 


Art Museums and Galleries. The Israel Museum was inau- 
gurated in 1965 and serves as the major center for artistic ac- 
tivities and exhibitions of well-established artists as well as 
young, unknown, artists. Numerous exhibitions of Israeli and 
international art are organized annually and are an important 
source of up-to-date information for artists and the general 
public. The museum also awards several prizes, among them 
the Sandberg Prize, a prize for young artists, and a prize for in- 
dustrial design. The Tel Aviv Museum moved to its new build- 
ing in 1971, and in 1977 a new director and staff were named. 
The guiding principles for selecting exhibitions are similar to 
those of the Israel Museum. One of the innovations is a strong 
emphasis on photography. Many galleries were opened in re- 
cent years, most of them completely commercial ventures. 
Only a few galleries are willing to take any risks in exhibiting 
works of art which cannot be sold. The public continues to 
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prefer oil paintings on canvas to prints, but graphics are be- 
coming increasingly popular. Several years after this art form 
was in demand in the West, printing studios were opened in 
conjunction with the Artists’ Houses in Jerusalem and Tel Aviv 
as well as the Israel Museum. 


Periodicals. Periodicals devoted to art are Gazith, founded 
1933, edited by Gabriel *Talpir; Qay, Journal of Modern Art, 
1965-1970, edited by Yona *Fischer and Rachel Shapiro (twelve 
issues were published); Ziyyur u-Fisul (Painting and Sculpture 
Quarterly), founded 1972, edited by Dan Tsalka; Journal of 
Jewish Art, founded 1973, edited by Bezalel *Narkiss, a journal 
devoted to Jewish art in Israel and abroad. The journal is pub- 
lished and edited in Israel for Spertus College of Judaica Press 
in Chicago. Mussag, founded 1975, edited by Adam Baruch, 
ceased publication after 13 issues, owing to lack of support. 


Art History. The first department in art history to include the 
history of Jewish and Israeli art among the subjects taught 
was founded in 1964 by Prof. Moshe Barasch of The Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem. Since then, departments of art have 
opened at Tel Aviv University and the University of Haifa. 
They also include courses in these areas. 


[Michael Levine] 


DEVELOPMENTS IN ART THROUGH THE 19908. Israeli art 
from the 1980s can be characterized by its increasing plural- 
ism and by the expansion of its significant dialogue with ma- 
jor urban centers of international art. Although minimalism 
and conceptualism were clearly hallmarks of the 1970s, the 
art scene has grown more complex largely due to the increas- 
ing number of artists. One can, however, cautiously general- 
ize art of the early 1980s as more emotional and expression- 
istic in character, while in the late 1980s and early 1990s, a 
more intellectual, understated, and intentional approach was 
discernible. 

The undaunted art lover can see in Israel’s museums, gal- 
leries, and beyond (in out- and indoor monuments, parks, or 
nature reserves, etc.) a dizzying number of exhibitions. The 
Gabriel Sherover Information Center for Israeli Art at the 
Israel Museum records approximately 2,000 per year. Older or 
established artists are often seen in solo retrospectives, and the 
younger generation is exposed in group or thematic shows. 

Important internal art stimuli during the past decade 
have included biannual exhibitions for sculpture (since 1988), 
and photography (since 1986). There were four Tel Hai events 
for outdoor environmental sculpture (since 1980). There are 
also prizes awarded by the Tel Aviv Museum of Art, the Israel 
Museum, Jerusalem, the America—Israel Cultural Foundation, 
and the minister of education to encourage the young artist. 
The opening of the Museum of Israeli Art, Ramat Gan, in 1987 
added another exhibition space for emerging talent. Smaller 
museums in Arad, Bat-Yam, Herzliyyah, Petah Tikvah, and 
Tefen also contribute to the dynamism. 

Not all art in Israel is in the museums. In the field of 
sculpture, manmade efforts are united with nature's aesthetic 
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in reserves or parks, such as the Desert Sculpture Park on the 
edge of the Ramon Crater (curated by Ezra Orion). A project 
that began in the early 1960s but was only realized in the mid- 
1980s, its object was to add contemporary sculpture along the 
rim of the cliff which was sculpted by nature itself into geo- 
metrical rock formations. Israeli sculptors who worked there 
in dolomite stone from 1986 to 1988 were Ezra Orion, Dalia 
Meiri, Noam Rabinovich, Itzu Rimmer, Hava Mahutan, Dov 
Heller, Saul Salo, Berny Fink, and David Fein. Israel Hadany, 
whose work can be found in many sculpture gardens and ur- 
ban spaces, also sculpted a stone monument for the Albert 
Promenade to counterbalance the natural beauty of Mizpeh 
Rimon (1992). 

In an effort to bring art to the streets of Tel Aviv, its mu- 
nicipality sponsored a project which brought 15 sculptures 
to the Tel Aviv-Jaffa area from 1989 to 1992. Participants in 
the project were Ilan Averbuch, Zadok Ben-David, Gideon 
Gechtman, Isaac Golombeck, Yaacov Dorchin, Yaacov He- 
fetz, Dina Kahana-Gueler, Motti Mizrachi, Lawrence McNabb, 
Sigal Primor, Gabi Klasmer, Zvika Kantor, Yuval Rimon, and 
Yehiel Shemi. 

Dani Karavan’s “White Square” environmental sculpture 
of stone, water, and landscaping was completed in 1988 in 
the Wolfson Park, Tel Aviv. A homage to the pioneers of the 
“White City” - Tel Aviv - it was one of four works chosen to 
represent Israel in the architectural biennale in Venice (1991). 
(The others were the Sherover Promenade in Jerusalem by 
Shlomo Aharonson, Zvi Hecker’s spiral house in Ramat Gan, 
and Moshe Safdie’s design of the extension of the Hebrew 
Union College in Jerusalem.) 

The international Tel Hai Contemporary Art Meeting, a 
project of the Upper Galilee Regional Council, began in 1980 
with the aim of promoting sculpture in nature, installations 
in interior spaces, and of creating an alternative space to the 
sociocultural concept of museums. It provided artists with a 
place of historical meaning and sentimental identity. Three ad- 
ditional Tel Hai events (1983, 1987, and 1990) attracted scores 
of local, and some international, participants. 

In the final analysis, however, the museums carry the 
greatest weight concerning artistic quality. In the past decade 
homage was paid to solo figures considered to be singularly 
important and influential artists. Following are short descrip- 
tions regarding a limited number of them, chosen because 
they signify unique trends and/or are of seminal importance 
throughout the period under discussion. 

Moshe Kupferman (b. 1926) was honored with an exhi- 
bition at the Israel Museum and Tel Aviv Museum of Art in 
1984-85 (curator: Yona Fischer) which surveyed this promi- 
nent non-representational artist’s work in paint and on paper 
from 1963 to 1984. Employing purposely limited color palette 
and formal vocabulary, Kupferman constructs his unique 
oeuvre by a process combining subtle layering, erasing and 
recombining color, and adding and subtracting planes and 
lines. The resulting abstract black-white-violet grid and scaf- 
fold compositions formed by decisive strokes of the brush are 
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laden with emotion and expressionism relating to the artist's 
own outlook on life. 

Abstraction in contemporary art has another strong pro- 
tagonist in Lea Nikel (b. 1918) whose solo exhibition at the 
Israel Museum in 1985 (curator: Yigal Zalmona) was devoted 
to her thunderously bright, multicolored canvases. Nikel’s 
paintings are afire with painterly instinct and values, which 
she has never deserted for any kind of propaganda content 
in her work. 

Philosophical and poetic qualities can be found in the 
work of the minimalistic sculptor Micha Ullman (b. 1940), 
who was chosen to participate in the last two Documentas (8 
and 9). Ullman’s “Containers” were the subject of an exhibi- 
tion at the Israel Museum (curator: Yigal Zalmona) in 1988. To 
his simple formal vocabulary of forms (often chairs and pits 
made of clay, mud, soil), Ullman added massive steel house- 
like elements (“Day,’ “Night,” and “Havdalah”) to express the 
nuances of concepts like borders, shelter/grave, reincarna- 
tion. In his latest work he dealt with negative and positive ar- 
eas in red sand within a steel and glass vitrine, another varia- 
tion on the theme of the relationship between the container 
and the contained. 

The versatility of Menashe *Kadishman (b. 1932) spans 
three decades and three major areas: painting, sculpture, and 
prints. In the past decade he has dealt with humanistic and 
universal themes: the sacrifice of man, as portrayed by the 
Abraham-Isaac/lamb-God story (an example stands in the 
plaza before the Tel Aviv Museum of Art in corten steel); 
births: the subject of an exhibition of that title in the Israel 
Museum in 1990 (curator Yigal Zalmona); nature, focusing 
on trees — as cotton sheets in the 1970s, and later on in prints 
and in steel. Examples of the latter are the blue metal tree sil- 
houettes before the Wolfson Towers and near the Knesset in 
Jerusalem. 

Oswaldo Romberg (b. 1938) is an architect-artist-teacher 
concerned with the language of art. “Building Footprints,’ a 
mixed-media installation at the Israel Museum in 1991 (cura- 
tor: Yigal Zalmona), was another step in his continuing re- 
search of prominent art historical paintings and monuments. 
By isolating their formal and/or color components, Romberg 
helps the viewer analyze the details of the powerful whole. 

Yigal Tumarkin (b. 1933) has been on the map of Israeli 
art since the late 1950s as a painter, sculptor, and printmaker. A 
retrospective on his sculpture covered the decades 1957-1992 
at the Tel Aviv Museum of Art (curator: Ellen Ginton). It sur- 
veyed his artistic growth from his earlier tortured and maimed 
Grunewaldesque bronze figures, his anti-war mixed media 
paintings to his most recent period with more abstract/less 
explicit metal sculptures. 

As an artist and teacher at the Bezalel Academy of Art 
and Design, Jerusalem, Pinchas Cohen-Gan (b. 1942) has 
played an influential role on the younger generation of artists. 
Active in different media (painting, printmaking, photogra- 
phy), Cohen-Gan works with conceptual and socio-political 
content while he varies stylistically from expressionistic to 
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minimalistic. The Tel Aviv Museum of Art (curator: Talia Rap- 
paport) devoted a retrospective “Works on Paper 1969-1992” 
to him. A stick-like human figure, often running, and a big 
human head are recurring motifs in his work and hint at the 
trials of an Everyman in constant search of answers. 

In the 1980s, there were a series of historical exhibitions 
which were critical attempts to understand the roots of earlier 
Israeli art. These exhibitions may have actually raised ques- 
tions relating to national identity before they were asked in 
other fields. The conflict between localism and international- 
ism, between provincialism and urban centers, between group 
vs. individual values were relevant to the art arena, as well as 
reflecting the duality of Israeli society’s values. 

At the President’s House, Jerusalem, an exhibition in 
1983 titled “The Archetype of the Pioneer in Israeli Art” (cu- 
rator Dr. Gideon Ofrat) traced the subject from the early 20 
century until the 1980s in two- and three-dimensional works. 
Artists working in the 1980s and concerned with this vein of 
ideological expression included the late Abraham Ofek, Naf- 
tali Bezem, Yossl *Bergner, Yair Garbuz, Oded Lerer, Motti 
Mizrahi, and Menashe Kadishman. 

Another manifestation of the historical/heroic approach 
was seen in the graphic work of David Tartakover, who often 
nostalgically bases his images on idealistic graphics of the 
Mandate Period. Tartakover also created a series of famous 
“Tel Avivians,’ paying homage to local heroes of the first Jew- 
ish city in 2,000 years. The name of the exhibition “Produce 
of Israel” (curator: Izzika Gaon) at the Israel Museum and Tel 
Aviv Museum of Art, 1983-84, was devoted to many positive 
aspects of Israeli cultural life. 

A few years later, in 1987, “To Live with the Dream” at the 
Tel Aviv Museum of Art (curator: Batia Donner) presented 
an analysis of the idealism and the following disillusionments, 
using documentation from graphic, painting, and sculpture 
media from the Mandate to post-statehood decades. Stereo- 
types, cultural heroes, places, cultural symbols, borders, and 
territory were the sub-topics of the show. (In 1980 an impor- 
tant exhibition titled “Borders” [curator: Stephanie Rachum] 
also investigated how artists define this concept.) 

After the Gulf War in 1991 an exhibition called “Real 
Time” at the Tel Aviv Museum of Art (curator: Batia Donner) 
reviewed the patriotic expressions, largely in the graphics me- 
dium, seen on billboards, in newspaper advertisements, post- 
ers, etc., during the war itself. Many of them used the blue- 
white motif of the flag as a rallying point. However, this type 
of expression was as short-lived as the war, and Israeli society 
quickly returned to normalcy and its ideological problems. 

At the Israel Museum in 1991, 24 artists participated in 
“Routes of Wandering: Nomadism, Voyages and Transitions 
in Contemporary Israeli Art” (curator: Sarit Shapira). The 
show dealt with questions relating to the most contemporary 
version of the pioneer/place/land ideology. Art and philoso- 
phy seem to have gone full circle. Deterritorialization has re- 
placed the concept of “place,” with borders being burst both 
conceptually and actually. The show dealt with images relat- 
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ing to means of transportation in Israeli art; maps; and most 
importantly, the concepts represented by travel and moving 
around. Some examples of the work on exhibit were Moshe 
Gershuni’s “There,” Benni Efrat’s 1989 sculpture, “Quests for 
Air Spring 2037,’ a bed-shaped cell with a suitcase in it; and 
Moshe Ninio’s “Exit,” blurred text on a photograph. The few 
human figures were generalized and transitory, like Pinchas 
Cohen-Gan’s arrangement of a “Cardboard Box Figure,” an 
image of an anywhere man fleeing. 

As previously mentioned, the types of art available reflect 
the pluralistic approach dominant in Israel's museums and gal- 
leries. If one is looking for specific information or documenta- 
tion of contemporary life, there are few painters working in a 
realistic style. Outstanding among them are Israel Hershberg, 
who paints fastidiously hyper-realistic still lifes and interiors; 
Pamela Levy, who bases her paintings on photographs of lei- 
sure time and situations (such as swimming) which she re- 
works into allegorical and tense situations; David Reeb, also 
inspired by televised or photographic images of actualia, such 
as soldiers in action, converts them into compelling paintings 
freezing significant and formerly fleeting images; and Ivan 
Schwebel depicts biblical stories by placing his characters in 
contemporary cityscapes, such as Jerusalem’s Ben-Yehudah 
Street, to give the viewer a feeling that the ancient conflicts 
are still relevant to our own times. 

There is a significant group of artists whose work reacts to 
the political climate from symbolic, emotional angles. An ex- 
hibition in New York’s Jewish Museum (curator: Susan Good- 
man) titled “In the Shadow of Conflict: Israeli Art, 1980-1989” 
summarized a decade of work along this line with a wide vari- 
ety of artistic reactions to war, the neither-nor situation, and 
the dream of peace. Artists included in the show were Arnon 
Ben-David, Pinchas Cohen-Gan, Yair Garbuz, Moshe Gers- 
huni, Tsibi Geva, Michael Gitlin, Menashe Kadishman, Gabi 
Glasmer, Moshe Kupferman, Dudu Mezah, Motti Mizrachi, 
Avner Moriah, Moshe Muller, Joshua Neustein, David Reeb, 
Yigal Tumarkin, Micha Ullman, and the late Aviva Uri. 

Although much is heard of orientalizing music, levanti- 
zation in the visual arts is rare. The closest to it are the paint- 
ings of Tsibi Geva, with their Islamic-inspired style or con- 
tent: allover patterns with overtones of meanings such as 
the ‘kefiya’ paintings or patterns of terrazzo floor tiles; or a 
series of works which combine names of Arabic words and 
towns written in Hebrew with illustrations ostensibly drawn 
by Arab children. 

Since 1981 there have been a series of group exhibitions 
by Jewish and Palestinian artists whose aims were to promote 
both political and artistic peaceful co-existence by construct- 
ing bridges of understanding. Several exhibitions were held at 
the Artists House and at the “El-Quwaiti” theater in Jerusalem 
during this period. There were group exhibitions of Palestin- 
ian artists in 1988 and 1990 at the Artists House, Jerusalem. 
In 1992 the group of 12 Palestinian and Israeli Artists (curator: 
Ariella Azoulai) joined forces again in a show which coincided 
with the peace negotiations and renewed their commitment 
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to the process. Participating were Moshe Gershuni, Tamar 
Getter, Pamela Levy, Assad Azi, Arnon Ben-David, David 
Reeb, Sliman Mansour, Nabil Anani, Taisin Barkat, Kamal 
Butalah, Khalil Rabel, and Taleb Dweik. Sliman Manzur and 
Israel Rabinovitz were invited by the Swedish Socialist Party 
in Stockholm for a joint exhibition, “Out of the Same Earth,” 
which contained a work they created together. 

On the international scene, and in Israel as well, compel- 
ling work has been based on the written word as the central 
image. An exhibition at the Janco-Dada Museum, Ein Hod, 
titled “Imagewriting” (curator: Sara Hakkerts, 1992) investi- 
gated how 24 Israeli artists use letters, words, and sentences 
in their work, and in this way illustrate their points of view 
about local events. There were very few political statements 
(with the exception of works by Yair Garbuz, Arnon Ben- 
David, and Tsibi Geva). Other participants included Nurit 
Isaac-Polachek, Shaul Bauman, Jenifer Bar-Lev, Eli Gur Arie, 
Tamar Getter, Michael Grubman, Moshe Gershuni, Elisha 
Dagan, Svetlana Dubrovsky, Alexander Rudakov, Nurit David, 
Rachel Heller, Boris Yuchvitz, Pinchas Cohen-Gan, Raffi La- 
vie, Chaim Maor, Bashir Makhoul, Michal Na-aman, Moshe 
Amar, and Michal Shamir. 

Poetic texts written by Oded Yedaya in white or black ink 
on black and white photographs were the subject of an exhi- 
bition curated by Nissan Peretz at the Israel Museum in 1988. 
Yedaya’s compositions combine figurative elements (images 
and words) with a strong abstract substructure. 

In a solo exhibition at the Tel Aviv Museum of Art, 1992 
(curator: Ellen Ginton), dreams were Jenifer Bar-Lev’s sub- 
ject. She interspersed original stream-of-consciousness po- 
ems in English with Hebrew biblical texts with a patchwork 
of painted shapes and/or other materials, like blue jeans or 
kitsch paintings. 

Nurit David and Yocheved Weinfeld are two other artists 
whose multimedia creations intersperse textual elements with 
imagery. Zvi Goldstein is another multimedia artist whose 
texts are integral to his work. His verbal manifestos are of a 
didactic rather than a personal nature, and he combines them 
with objects that look as if they belong to a highly technologi- 
cally advanced culture. These installations deal with the posi- 
tion and options of a third world country. 

Recently there have been very personal, humoristic works 
which contain underlying, serious meanings created by a few 
mavericks in the art world. Philip Rantzer converts found ob- 
jects into adult, kinetic toys which provide the museum view- 
ers with a piquant black humor. In his exhibition “Sometimes 
I Get a Hankering for My Wife” at the Israel Museum in 1992 
(curator: Yigal Zalmona), he created a house with his ready- 
mades and collectibles, running water, and delectable, sundry 
items such as a breadbox with a small video screen and songs 
by the Andrews Sisters. 

Zvika Kantor uses banal, domestic objects but constructs 
them out of absurd kitschy materials. An example is his “Duet 
of Happiness” piano made not for music lovers but for those 
with a sweet tooth, as it is made only of sugar cubes and choc- 
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olate. Dudu Gerstein also makes light colorful and amusing 
sculpture cutouts, such as a flowering plant, by painting alu- 
minum with duco paint. Elisha Dagan paints wood with in- 
dustrial paint and makes three-dimensional word sculptures, 
such as “Oh Baby Wolffff” and “Motherrrr” which can be read 
by looking down at the generally waist-high structures. 

Dr. Gideon Ofrat’s choice for Israel’s representative to the 
Biennale was Avital Geva, a conceptual anti-art establishment 
artist who has chosen not to be exhibited since the early 1970s, 
when he executed some bold conceptual projects (like the yel- 
low line beginning on the road near his kibbutz, Ein Shemer, 
and ending at the Israel Museum). Geva has spent the past 
years experimenting with knowledge in the form of growing 
tomatoes and fish, and thus studying the artistic process. 

Photography clearly influences a number of contempo- 
rary artists, who rework it in other media. However, it is also 
the chosen sole medium for certain artists. There were many 
exhibitions devoted to young and established photographers 
concentrating on this art form alone. Notable among them 
were exhibitions showing the work of Pesi Girsch, Bareket 
Ben Yaakov, Judy Orgel Lester, and nostalgic shows by the 
young Gabi Salzberger called “Rusted Pioneers” and homage 
to the late Alfred Bernheim, all curated by Nissan Peretz at the 
Israel Museum. At the Museum of Israeli Art in Ramat-Gan 
there was another homage to the late Alfonse Himmelreich, 
“Dance Photographs: Mood and Movement,’ curated by Vivi- 
enne Silver in 1987. Moshe Ninio’s exhibition titled “Cycle of 
Days” in 1991 at the Israel Museum (curator: Yigal Zalmona) 
incorporated mixed media with photography. His blurred, 
enlarged photographic details printed on metal plates were 
clearly detached from their original contexts, and the sparse, 
iconic images resulting were intended to supply new mean- 
ings, above and beyond the former content. 

Zvi Tolkovsky, a versatile painter and printmaker, or- 
ganized a quasi-documentary exhibition in 1991 containing 
photographs and found objects which had been left at the de- 
serted refugee camp of Nueima, at the Israel Museum (curator: 
Rika Gonen). Displayed like archeological remnants from a 
forgotten people, the show brought out the poignancy of this 
relatively recent “tel? 

In 1992 Sigal Primor’s “The Antarctic Challenge,” (cura- 
tor: Yigal Zalmona) at the Israel Museum moved from Alfred 
Hitchcock’s Psycho to the South Pole, and the indefatigable 
sculptor Ezra Orion celebrated the space year by transmit- 
ting a laser beam column to infinity from Israel and interna- 
tional locations. 

[Elaine Varady] 

Critical post-modernist attitudes, which became quite 
dominant in Israeli art in the 1980s, express a growing ten- 
dency to give voice to the “Other” - artists raised in immi- 
grant families, homosexuals and lesbians, or artists belonging 
to minority groups. The “Israeli experience,’ based on a col- 
lective, monolithic memory, had fallen apart. The paintings 
of Yair Garbuz (1945- ), David Reeb (1952- ), Tsibi Geva 
(1951- ), and Avishai Eyal (1945- ), or the photographs of 
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Micha Kirshner (1947- ), Michal Heyman (1954- ), Shuka 
Glotman (1953- ), and Adi Ness (1966- ) are examples of a 
new critical and deconstructive examination of the Israeli ex- 
perience, of local history and its visual representations, and of 
the manipulations of the collective-political memory. Various 
aspects of the post-modern condition gained in prominence 
in the course of the last two decades. These include an era- 
sure of the borders separating illusion from reality (art based 
on the virtual worlds created in the cinema, for instance, as 
reflected in the paintings of Anat Ben Shaul; the sense of 
apocalyptic threat expressed in the works of Dorit Yacoby 
and Moshe Gershuni). The threat of loss of the family home 
or the national one is given form by the prominence of the 
“house” motif in the sculptures of Micha Ulman, Philip Ren- 
zer (1956- ), Gideon Gechtman, and Buky Schwarz (1932-_). 
For more than a decade now, there has been a growing em- 
phasis on the Holocaust as one of the major constituents in 
defining the Israeli identity, especially on the part of artists 
such as Yocheved Weinfeld, Simcha Shirman (1947- ), Haim 
Maor, and Uri Katzenshtein (1951- ), who are second-gen- 
eration survivors. 

The particular problems of identity and the tensions sur- 
rounding the broad concept of the “Israeli experience” largely 
account for the development in the Israel of recent years of 
an art that is fully sensitive and attentive to what is happen- 
ing both in the public sphere and in the private domain, and 
that has gained a prominent position in the global art scene, 
as evinced by the interest shown in exhibitions of Israeli art 
in various venues abroad. 


[Haim Finkelstein and Haim Maor (2" ed.)] 


Architecture 

Modern architecture in Erez Israel, i.e., from the end of the 
19" century, is basically European in style and outlook. This 
is expressed in the use of new building technology and in the 
functional approach to planning. The European-type build- 
ing was first brought to Erez Israel in the later part of the 19" 
century by settlers of European origin (Jews, and the Ger- 
man Templers) and by consular and missionary circles. They 
introduced the fashions of their country of origin, while lo- 
cal conditions and influences were scarcely reflected in their 
constructions. However, in the early 20" century, a first at- 
tempt at an individual style was made. This was expressed in 
the first Jewish housing projects in Jerusalem, in the villages 
under the auspices of Baron Edmond de Rothschild, and in 
other moshavot. In town buildings, too, there was the first 
groping for a style characterized by Muslim, Oriental, and 
even Assyrian elements (notable examples are the buildings 
of the Herzlia High School in Tel Aviv and the first Technion 
building in Haifa). After World War 1 a number of architects 
went to Palestine from western Europe and England. A strong 
influence was exerted by Richard *Kaufman, who stressed the 
horizontal structure; another group was influenced by expres- 
sionism; while the British school used local Arab designs, ex- 
pressed largely in the buildings of the Mandatory government. 
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The 1920s saw the first functional buildings (for example, the 
Jewish Agency building, the Bet ha-Kerem High School, cer- 
tain kibbutz dining rooms), while particular attention was 
paid to the designing of kibbutzim. 

From 1933, a considerable number of architects went to 
Palestine from Central Europe, particularly from Germany 
and Austria. The first modern apartment buildings, built in a 
European style, date from this period. By this time, also, the 
Technion was producing many architects, and their common 
background contributed to a uniformity in style throughout 
the country. In the 1940s the tendency was toward greater 
simplicity in architecture, although further experiments were 
made in applying Oriental aspects. 

The establishment of the State of Israel in 1948 enabled 
the undertaking of large-scale national and regional plan- 
ning. Under the urgent pressure of mass immigration, how- 
ever, sacrifices were made in quality, variety of design, and ar- 
chitectural values. Many of the buildings put up hastily were 
shoddy, and a depressing sameness characterized many of the 
shikkunim (“housing projects”). The Mandatory rule insisting 
on natural-stone construction in Jerusalem had to be disre- 
garded. It was only when the pace of immigration slackened 
in the mid-1950s that it proved possible to concentrate again 
on improving quality and on aesthetic aspects. More attention 
was now paid to the finish, to externals, and to the develop- 
ment of surroundings of houses. Overall planning, which to 
some extent had remained on paper, was now implemented. 
The quick expansion of the towns led to pressure on space, 
and the high-rise building began to appear in Israel. Many 
impressive public buildings were erected in various parts of 
the country, and the style was generally international, rather 
than specifically Israeli. The reunification of Jerusalem in 1967 
presented a new and significant challenge to Israel’s architects 
(see also *Architecture). 


Developments in the 1970s. The changes that have taken place 
in Israeli architecture from the Six-Day War on are a reflec- 
tion of the changes that took place in Israeli society during 
the same period - changes in the political, social, economic 
and psychological spheres. 

When a nation’s development is stable and gradual, and 
architectural development parallels that process, architecture 
develops gradually and over a long period. When a society 
experiences crises (war, revolution or any traumatic event), 
they find expression in abrupt changes in architectural de- 
velopment. 

Between the years 1948 and 1967, social development in 
Israel, the consolidation of social classes and social concepts, 
economic development, formation of life styles and values, all 
evolved in a gradual and consistent manner. The Six-Day War 
brought a social and cultural shock in its wake which led to a 
turning point in social development. As a direct result, archi- 
tecture took on a new dimension. 

The dominant influence on architecture in Israel had 
hitherto been that of western Europe and America. The way 
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of thinking and concepts of form were adjusted to economic 
conditions, building techniques and the system of values 
that characterized Israeli society, and the specific needs of 
the time. 

Generally speaking, one can define Israeli architecture 
during the years 1948-67 as being neutral, international and 
lacking any special or national quality relating to a particular 
locale. It was architecture based on the need to supply physi- 
cal and economic needs and had very little to do with emo- 
tional or symbolic needs. 

Before 1967 the need to supply housing on a massive scale 
predominated, and only relatively minor attention could be 
paid to the building of public and private services beyond this 
basic one. As Israel's economy expanded, however, more re- 
sources were diverted to such projects. 

The Six-Day War broke the natural curve of develop- 
ment, A significant change took place in the psychology of 
Israeli society and in social and economic development. Eco- 
nomic development accelerated and a large amount of capi- 
tal became available which immediately affected the building 
sector. In a short time the economic expansion reached in- 
creasingly wider social strata, which led to social changes and 
created a new social class with a higher income. 

These developments created a greater demand for ex- 
panded services, both private and public. 

In the 1960s changes took place in western culture re- 
garding architectural ideas. These were years of reaction 
against the previous decade. The architectural ideology of 
“between the wars,’ which was applied to building in Europe 
and the United States during the 1950s, created a specific type 
of architecture which was the subject of harsh criticism dur- 
ing the 1960s. 

This reaction took expression in the form of a search 
for a new, human scale. Man and his relationship to society 
became the cornerstone for all architectural theories in the 
1960s. The relationship of man to his environment, environ- 
mental design as a part of social formation, the place of the 
individual within the larger context, and providing the indi- 
vidual with the possibility of maintaining his identity vis-a- 
vis himself and his surroundings became the basic principles 
of every significant concept in planning. 

Social, anthropological and ecological research, which 
established links between planning and environmental behav- 
ior, became the intellectual basis in the search for new solu- 
tions in planning. The planner was confronted with the goals 
of providing the individual with privacy and the opportunity 
to create his own immediate surroundings, while at the same 
time providing involvement and strengthening the feeling of 
community and belonging. Some of the urban and architec- 
tural projects of the 1960s and 1970s are applications of the 
fusion of the social sciences with architecture. 

Public participation in the area of physical planning also 
increased during this period. The Israeli public, which for 
years had been almost totally inactive in making or influenc- 
ing planning decisions, became aroused as the first large-scale 
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projects, bearing great impact on their surroundings, were 
initiated, The construction of the Dan Hotel in Haifa on the 
skyline of the Carmel range, the demolition of the old Her- 
zlia High School, one of the first public buildings in Tel Aviv, 
and the erection of Binyenei ha- Ummah, the first large-scale 
structure built near the entrance to Jerusalem, were the first 
projects to gain attention. In fact, however, public involvement 
grew in keeping with the increasingly large scale of building 
projects. The public became aware of the influence of the phys- 
ical environment on day-to-day living. In Israel, too, the 1960s 
were years of criticism after a lengthy period of building. An 
attempt was made to learn from the mistakes of the past and 
to find the causal relationship between planning and the vari- 
ous social problems, Israeli society of the 1960s, especially after 
the Six-Day War, demanded of the planner environmental and 
social quality, and visual significance in addition to quantita- 
tive and physical solutions to the problems at hand. 

All these factors - economic and social, psychological 
and theoretical - were instrumental in creating the architec- 
ture of the past decade in Israel. It was designed to deal with 
a more massive building program, with new symbolic and 
psychological demands and with new architectural termi- 
nology and a new social and urban philosophy. Jerusalem’. 
historical and international status, its geographical position, 
the emotional response its evokes, and its resources were di- 
verted to Jerusalem, and the city became the building center 
of the country. The primary goals in the planning of Jerusalem 
were to reunify the city, to increase its population substan- 
tially, and to convert it into the center of the country’s spiri- 
tual and public life. 

Jerusalem's historical and international status, its geo- 
graphical position, the emotional response its evokes, and its 
uniqueness are factors of the first importance in the planning 
of the city and dictated the approach that architects would 
have to take in dealing with urban and planning problems. 

Because of the need for haste and, at times, even a lack of 
understanding of the periodic element and the critical factors 
which determined the architecture of the past, the solutions 
provided in the new building were exclusively formalistic. 

Elements borrowed from the past and the existing en- 
vironment provided the answer to new and more complex 
problems with which it was difficult to deal. The use of stone, 
the arch, the dome, the wall, the roofed passage and the dense 
infrastructure were elements borrowed from the past, copied 
and offered as a solution in bridging the gap between the ex- 
isting and the new, and the answer to the search for a national 
architecture and a link with the historical environment. The 
new neighborhoods that were established around the periph- 
ery of Jerusalem represent a good example of this - Ramat 
Eshkol (J. Perlstein); Neveh Yaakov (Hertz); Gilo (A. Yaski); 
East Talpiot (D. Best); Ramot (Y. Dreksler, stage a; Y. and O. 
Yaar, stage B). These communities were built immediately after 
the Six-Day War and include all the problems that plagued the 
architects of Jerusalem. Each neighborhood was planned in 
its own unique way, but several elements are characteristic of 
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them all: the use of stone and of visual elements taken from the 
surrounding environment, the separation of pedestrian and 
vehicular traffic, and the attempt to create a center especially 
designed for each particular neighborhood, which would pro- 
vide the neighborhood with its own unique character and of- 
fer a meaningful focal point for its inhabitants. 

The architects who designed these buildings contributed 
their own personal expression of form and spatial conception 
to the life-style suited to the area. Traditional roofed passage- 
ways, terraced housing, arches, domes, compactness, defined 
interior spaces were all utilized, while at the same time an at- 
tempt was made to employ the latest building techniques and 
modern housing standards. 

Outstanding examples of such contributions are to be 
found in the buildings of Z. Hecker in Ramot, which sought 
to define new formal spaces, those of A. Sharon in Gilo, which 
provided a different rhythm to a neighborhood subunit by 
using open elements, the buildings of M. Lofenfeld and G. 
Gemerman in Gilo, which addressed themselves to the en- 
closed street and massive building on a hilltop overlooking 
Jerusalem, and, finally, those of R. Karmi in Gilo, which were 
meant to enhance interaction among the residents by estab- 
lishing various grades of private and public space, and pro- 
viding many public meeting places. 

The confrontation between the old and the new also 
took place in the heart of Jerusalem - the Jewish Quarter of 
the Old City. The historical and emotional significance of 
the old Quarter is paramount; therefore, the desire to restore 
the existing structures and preserve the ancient character as 
much as possible affected the solutions open to the team of 
architects. 

The neighborhood of Yemin Moshe (S. Mendel and G. 
Kertesz) was also restored with the primary aim of preserv- 
ing, as much as possible, the character of that old quarter. The 
Hebrew University on Mount Scopus was the largest and most 
prestigious project in Jerusalem after the unification of the city. 
A team of architects consisting of R. Karmi, D. Reznik and S. 
Shaked was set up to design the campus. They strove to accom- 
modate the massive bulk of the university to its location on 
Jerusalem's sensitive skyline without altering its natural beauty, 
while, at the same time, enabling the university to function 
properly and giving it the prominence it deserved. 

The faculty buildings include: the Library (Rechter), 
the Humanities building (R. Karmi), the Social Science 
building (Eitan), the Student Center and Buber Institute (A. 
Yaski), the restoration of the Faculty of Law and the Admin- 
istration building (Rabina), and the Education building (D. 
Reznik). 

In the rest of the country the visual-historical impetus 
was smaller, the socio-economic transition determining the 
pace and nature of construction. 

The projects increased in scale and were carried out 
by groups of architects who had to find a common lan- 
guage and to adjust not only to local features but also to each 
other. 
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Tel Aviv, which has maintained its place as the economic 
center of Israel, was transformed into a metropolis of high- 
rise buildings and suburban settlements. 

In housing, a trend developed toward planning for de- 
fined social and ethnic groups: when the architect knew be- 
forehand who the future inhabitants of the proposed neigh- 
borhood would be, he attempted to offer solutions in terms 
of the specific needs of the population by consulting its repre- 
sentatives in the various planning stages. In Hazor in the Gali- 
lee, Reznik sought to respond to the communities of the Gur 
Hasidim, as did S. Mendel and G. Kertesz in planning for the 
Bedouin of Santa-Katarina and Dahab, and Yaar in relocating 
housing in the slums of the Manshiya quarter in Tel Aviv. 

The Ben-Gurion University of Beersheba was designed 
by a team which strove to coordinate the various elements in 
an overall framework. The planning and coordination was 
done by a team headed by A. Yaski. The library was designed 
by M. Nadler, the Humanities building by A. Niv and R. Rei- 
ffer, and the Science and Engineering building by A. Yaski. 

The planning of Kikar Namir (Atarim) of Tel Aviv and 
the Marina on an urban scale (Rechter), the changes in Di- 
zengoff Center, the high-rise office buildings, the 13m Center 
(A. Yaski), Asia House (M. Ben-Horin), and America House 
(Sharon), were all projects which helped change the face of 
the city. 

Additional buildings worthy of mention are the Hilton 
Hotel, Jerusalem (Rechter); the Rothschild Cultural Cen- 
ter, Haifa (A. Mansefeld and D. Havkin); the Carmel Hos- 
pital, Haifa (Rechter); the Soldiers’ Home, Afeka (A. Yaski); 
the Amal Technological High School, Tel Aviv (R. Karmi); 
the Safed Hospital (M. Zarhi), the Municipal Library, Tel 
Aviv (M. Lofenfeld and G. Gemerman), the Rest and Recre- 
ational Home, Zikhron Yaakov (Rechter), and the new Su- 
preme Court building, Jerusalem (R. Carmi and A. Carmi 
Melamed). 

{Elinor Barzacchi-Komissar] 
Galleries and Museums 
The country’s major museums are comprised in the Israel 
Museum Association. Foremost among these is the Israel Mu- 
seum, opened in Jerusalem in 1965. It incorporates the Bezalel 
Museum, founded by Schatz in 1906 in association with the 
Bezalel School, but from 1925 to 1965 an independent institu- 
tion. Its collection includes paintings by Jewish and non-Jew- 
ish artists, Jewish ritual art, manuscripts, and a comprehensive 
art library. The Israel Museum also houses the archeological 
museum of the government's Department of Antiquities, the 
Shrine of the Book (which contains the *Dead Sea Scrolls and 
the *Bar Kokhba letters), and the Billy *Rose Sculpture Gar- 
den. In 1967 the Rockefeller Museum (formerly in the Jorda- 
nian-held section of Jerusalem) came under Israeli control and 
was placed under the administration of the Israel Museum. 
Other members of the Association are the Tel Aviv Museum 
(including the Helena Rubinstein Pavilion of Modern Art), the 
Haifa Museum of Modern Art, and the Mishkan le-Omanut 
(Home of Art) in kibbutz *En-Harod. Smaller archaeologi- 
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cal museums include those at Jaffa, with antiquities of the Tel 
Aviv area; Haifa, which has several, including a sea museum 
devoted to the history of navigation in the Mediterranean and 
a prehistoric museum displaying finds from the Carmel re- 
gion; Acre, where the museum is housed in a Crusader struc- 
ture; and Beersheba, namely the Negev Museum, situated in a 
former mosque, as well as many kibbutz and rural museums 
and those on the sites of excavations (e.g., Megiddo, Hazor, 
and Tell al-Qasila on the outskirts of Tel Aviv). Other collec- 
tions are housed in the Haaretz Museum in Tel Aviv (which 
includes museums of glass and numismatics), the Museum of 
Japanese Art on Mount Carmel, the Museum of Ethnology in 
Haifa, the Glicenstein Museum of painting and sculpture in 
Safed, the Mané *Katz gallery in Haifa, and the Bat Yam Mu- 
seum displaying Sholem *Asch’s collection of Jewish ceremo- 
nial art. The artists’ houses of Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, and Haifa 
provide permanent exhibitions by the artists of the three main 
cities, and there are many private galleries. In addition to per- 
manent exhibitions, traveling exhibits (organized in particular 
by the Israel Museum) are widely circulated throughout the 
country, especially to schools. 


Press 

PRE-STATE. The modern era of the Hebrew press in Erez 
Israel began in 1863. As early as 1841, Israel *Bak had estab- 
lished a Hebrew printing press in Jerusalem. Bak, however, 
belonged to the hasidic community, and the Mitnaggedim 
resented their dependence on his press for their printing ac- 
tivities. They therefore sent two members of their commu- 
nity - Joel Moses *Salomon and Michael Cohen - to study 
printing in Europe, and, on their return, they established a 
press. In order to keep the press occupied, they founded the 
newspaper Ha-Levanon in 1863. Shortly thereafter, Bak pro- 
duced a rival paper, Havazelet. The two Jerusalem newspapers 
became involved in a campaign of mutual recrimination and 
were closed down by the Ottoman authorities within a year. 
Ha-Levanon was revived as a newspaper in Paris in 1865, but 
Bak persisted in his efforts to reopen Havazzelet in Jerusalem 
and eventually succeeded, in 1870. 

The Erez Israel press from the very first aired vital prob- 
lems of the Jewish community, such as agricultural policy, 
and thus developed political and topical journalism. There 
was a sharp battle in the Jerusalem press with regard to the 
charitable funds (*halukkah), touching on the basic adminis- 
trative arrangements of the Jewish community. The conflicts 
between newspapers at times reached such intensity that they 
were banned. 

A new era opened for the press when Eliezer *Ben- 
Yehuda arrived in Erez Israel in 1881, where he worked on 
Havazelet. In 1884 he left to form his own newspaper, Ha-Zevi, 
which revolutionized the Jerusalem press by introducing a sec- 
ular tone and a modern journalistic style. The use of Hebrew 
as a spoken language was part of his Hebraist ideology: the re- 
vived national language would serve to unify all sections of the 
Jewish community. Ben- Yehuda conceived of the idea of a He- 
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brew dictionary, containing simple, precise language serving 
everyday needs. In any case, the existing language employed 
in the Jerusalem press failed to meet modern needs. 

The first agricultural settlements were established in the 
early 1880s, creating a new Hebrew community different in 
essence from the “old” yishuv in Jerusalem and other towns. 
In his paper, Ben- Yehuda became the spokesman of this new 
yishuv, while Havazelet retreated from its Haskalah tendencies 
and became the mouthpiece of the “old” yishuv. Ben-Yehuda’s 
advocacy of the *Uganda Scheme served to alienate many of 
his supporters. At the turn of the century, his son, Ithamar 
*Ben-Avi, joined him on the staff of the paper, introducing 
further modernization, under the influence of the French 
press, with which he was closely acquainted. Weekly publica- 
tion proving insufficient; they began publishing Ha-Zevi as 
the first daily newspaper of Erez Israel. 

The major changes in the country’s life brought about by 
the Second Aliyah (1905-14) were not reflected in Ben-Yehu- 
da’s papers, and the newcomers, who advocated immigration 
to Erez Israel and the development of Jewish manual labor, 
required a labor press. With meager financial resources they 
established their own papers, Ha-Poel ha-Za’ir (1908) and then 
Ha-Ahdut, sponsored by the Poalei Zion Party (1910). 

World War 1 put an end to all these papers, and a new 
period opened up for the Hebrew press after the war, under 
the influence of the new wave of immigration (the Third Ali- 
yah), mainly from Eastern Europe. 

In 1919, Hebrew writers and journalists, educated in the 
liberal journalistic tradition in Russia, established the daily 
*Haaretz (initially Hadashot ha-Arez), as a continuation of a 
Hebrew paper initiated by the British military administration. 
Haaretz became a Zionist progressive paper “in the Odessa 
style,” edited by the best of the Hebrew writers, with a minor- 
ity of local contributors, among them Ben- Yehuda and his 
son. The local journalists, however, soon found that they had 
little in common with the “Russian” trend, and established 
their own paper, Doar ha- Yom (1919), edited by Ithamar Ben- 
Avi. In 1923 Haaretz moved to Tel Aviv, under the editorship 
of M. *Gluecksohn. With the transfer of Haaretz to Tel Aviv, 
this city gradually became the center of journalism. Later, in 
1937, Haaretz was sold to Salman *Schocken, whose son Ger- 
shom then became editor. 

In 1925 the labor movement decided to publish its own 
paper, Davar. The first editors were Berl *Katznelson, Zalman 
*Shazar, and Moshe *Beilinson. Published by the Histadrut, 
it reached many of its members and became the most widely 
circulated morning paper. The growth in the number of par- 
ties led to a parallel growth in the number of papers, as each 
party was interested in propagating its views through its own 
organ. Thus the Revisionist party took over Doar ha-Yom 
(1928-30); then it published its own newspapers, Ha- Yarden 
(1934-36), and Ha-Mashkif (1938-48). 

The struggle against the British Mandatory authorities 
was characterized by frequent seizures or temporary closure of 
papers, particularly from the 1930s onward. Papers were often 
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obliged to change their names and utilize unexploited licenses. 
This situation was at its worst in the 1940s, during the closing 
years of the British Mandate, when an illegal press made its 
appearance - consisting mainly of wall posters - which rep- 
resented the underground movements. 

A clear distinction began to emerge between the dailies 
and the weeklies. The latter no longer gave straight news, plac- 
ing their emphasis on signed articles. A further consequence 
now was the clearer distinction between the writer and the 
journalist; hitherto the dividing line had been blurred, but 
now there emerged the journalist-reporter type, familiar in 
Western journalism. 

Until 1929 all the daily papers apart from Doar ha-Yom 
were, of necessity, published at noon, for technical reasons: 
Reuter bulletins, for example, until then arrived by train from 
Egypt. The riots of 1929, the Nazi rise to power in 1933, as well 
as the murder of Arlosoroff in the same year, increased cir- 
culation and resulted in the establishment of afternoon pa- 
pers, which appear at noon. Haaretz, Ha-Boker, and Davar 
began to publish afternoon papers, but all these were dis- 
continued upon the appearance of a new type of afternoon 
paper. The first such paper, founded by Azriel *Carlebach, 
*Yedioth Aharonoth, appeared in 1939. After a disagreement 
over personality and management differences with the pub- 
lisher, Yehudah *Mozes, Carlebach left the paper in 1947 and 
founded *Maariv. 

The wave of immigration from Germany, which began in 
1933, confronted the Hebrew press with the problem of a read- 
ership insufficiently acquainted with the Hebrew language. 
The result was a new type of paper written in easy Hebrew 
with vowels; the more difficult words were translated (first 
into German and later into other languages). Initially, these 
formed voweled supplements of the established press, but in 
1940 the first independent voweled paper, Hegeh, was intro- 
duced. Many immigrant journalists from Germany took their 
first steps in Hebrew journalism in Hegeh. It ceased publica- 
tion in 1946, but was renewed in 1951 as Omer, published, as 
its predecessor was, by Davar. 


[Getzel Kressel and Geoffrey Wigoder] 


IN THE STATE OF ISRAEL. The press in the State of Israel was 
characterized by a number of trends: first, the role of the party 
political press in political recruitment and its subsequent de- 
cline; second, the growth of the independent press, and com- 
petition among the popular papers; third, challenges faced by 
the independent press from radio, television, and the Internet; 
fourth, the decline of the foreign language press; fifth, greater 
independence from official pressures. 

The first 20 years of the state were characterized by the 
continuation of a vibrant and lively party political press which 
owed its origins to the Jewish struggle for independence dur- 
ing the British mandate. The party press declined in the 1960s 
and 1970s, both as Israel began to enter a period of normaliza- 
tion after the economic and defense struggles which character- 
ized the early years of statehood, and because the independent 
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press offered readers a more diverse and comprehensive cover- 
age. Key party newspapers included Omer (Histadrut, 1951-79) 
and Lamerhav (Ahdut ha- Avodah, 1954-71), which amalgam- 
ated with Davar but closed in 1994; Herut (Herut, 1948-65) 
and Ha-Boker (published by the General Zionists, 1935-65), 
which were replaced by Ha- Yom (1966-69) after Herut allied 
itself with the Liberal Party to form *Gahal; Ha-Dor (Mapai, 
1948-55); and Al ha-Mishmar (United Workers Party (Ma- 
pam), 1943-2005). The daily party press was replaced in some 
cases by periodical party literature. 

The only daily party political press remaining comprised 
the *haredi religious press: Ha-Modia, the organ of Agu- 
dat Israel, which represented the hasidic wing of Ashkenazi 
haredim, and Yetad Neeman, the organ of Degel ha-Torah, 
which represented the Lithuanian wing of Ashkenazi haredim. 
These organs fulfilled extra-party functions providing read- 
ers — under the slogan of the “right not to know” - with a cen- 
sored version of public information which excluded content 
offensive to haredi sensibilities. The rigorous social-religious 
controls which characterized the Ashkenazi haredi establish- 
ment failed to stop the growth in the 1990s of a commercial 
haredi weekly press including Erev Shabbat, Yom ha-Shishi, 
Mishpahah, and Ba-Kehillah, which applied modern tech- 
niques of newsgathering and graphics to newspaper produc- 
tion. Shearim (1951-81), organ of the Poalei Agudat Israel 
closed. Ha-Zofeh was sold to commercial interests in 2005 but 
continued to reflect thinking in the National Religious Party. 
A short-lived attempt by Shas, the haredi Sephardi party, to 
launch a daily, gave birth to Yom Yom as a weekly. 

The independent press comprised Yedioth Aharonoth, 
Maariv, and Haaretz. Until the mid-1970s the mid-market, 
and politically right-of-center, Maariv was the most widely 
circulated daily in Israel. Its position was taken over by Ye- 
dioth Aharonoth, owned by the Mozes family, which under 
the banner of “the country’s paper” tried to cater to all tastes 
from right to left, and which, while popular in layout with pro- 
vocative headlines and human interest stories, also engaged 
in more serious reporting. Maariv, a cooperative controlled 
by its journalists, was hampered by a cumbersome decision- 
making process. After Maariv was briefly owned by the Brit- 
ish media magnate Robert *Maxwell (1988-91), the paper was 
bought by Yaakov *Nimrodi, whose son Ofer as the publisher 
downmarketed the paper in an unsuccessful attempt to com- 
pete with Yedioth Aharonoth. The rivalry between Yedioth 
Aharonoth and Maariv grew so intense that charges of wire- 
tapping in the 1990s by one paper against the other resulted 
in Nimrodi’s being placed on trial and imprisoned. 

Haaretz’s comprehensive coverage of political, economic, 
and social affairs and the arts inside Israel and foreign news 
turned it into the country’s quality newspaper read by deci- 
sion-makers and leaders in the political, economic, and ar- 
tistic sectors. With the demise of the party political press, 
Haaretz enjoyed a singular role as Israel’s elite newspaper. An 
attempt by Haaretz’s publishers to establish a popular newspa- 
per, Hadashot, in 1984, in order to compete with Yedioth Aha- 
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ronoth and Maariv, proved short-lived, and it ceased publica- 
tion in 1993. The creation of a quality financial daily, *Globes 
in 1983, was accompanied by an expansion of economic cov- 
erage by the other three newspapers. With the exception of 
Globes, which published in the evenings following the close 
of the stock market, Yedioth Aharonoth and Maariv had also 
become morning newspapers like Haaretz. 

Forty-two percent of Israelis in 2005 surveyed by Ta 
Teleseker read Yedioth Aharonoth every day, 23% Maariv, 
and 7% Haaretz. Readership of the weekend Friday issues of 
Yedioth Aharonoth and Maariv was 25% higher than that of 
their dailies. In the face of the parallel growth in radio and 
television, newspapers carved themselves a new role of pro- 
viding background and analysis of breaking news, for which 
the broadcast media did not have time. The Internet caused a 
decline of newspaper readership. Israelis used the Internet an 
average of 6.5 hours a week in 2005 according to TGI; 39% re- 
ported that the Internet was their first source of information. 
The three newspapers, and others, answered the Internet chal- 
lenge by initiating their own on-line news operations. While 
Haaretz’s was based on the newspaper's existing newsgather- 
ing operation, Yedioth Aharonoth’s Y-Net and Maariv’s Walla 
had separate newsgathering operations. 

A large number of foreign-language newspapers existed 
in the first decades of the state, fulfilling important infor- 
mational and acculturating roles for the new immigrants in 
their new homeland. There were newspapers in English, Ger- 
man, Russian, Polish, Romanian, Yiddish, Spanish, French, 
Hungarian, and Bulgarian. Key newspapers included Jedioth 
Hadashoth (1936) and Jedioth ha-Yom (1936) in German; 
the *Jerusalem Post (1932) in English; L’Echo d’Israel (1948), 
LInformation d'Israel (1957), and Le Journal d’Israel (1957) in 
French; Uj Kelet (1948) in Hungarian; Israelskie Nowiny I Ku- 
rier (1958) in Polish; Letste Nayes (1959) in Yiddish; Izraelski 
Far (1959) in Bulgarian; and Viata Nostra (1959) in Romanian. 
With the exception of a few, most had ceased publication or 
had become weekly or monthly publications by the end of the 
19708, as most readers turned to the Hebrew media, given the 
Hebrew media’ greater resources and consequent wider cov- 
erage. The aliyah of hundreds of thousands of Russian Jews 
in the 1980s and 1990s created a Russian press, but these were 
more commercial in orientation than the earlier newspapers. 
Key Russian dailies included Vesty (1992; owned by Yedioth 
Ahoronoth), Vremny (1991), Novosty Nedely (1991), and Na- 
sha Strana (1971). 

Over the half century since independence, the Israeli 
Hebrew press became more critical of Israeli officialdom. In 
the early years, government leaders saw the Hebrew media as 
channels to generate support for governmental policy, such 
as through the Editors Committee system, a framework in 
which Israeli editors were briefed by senior ministers and of- 
ficials on defense-related matters. But the military intelligence 
surprise preceding the 1973 war, the 1984 Shin Bet affair in- 
volving the No. 300 Tel Aviv-Ashkelon bus hijacking, and a 
series of Mossad operational failures produced a more criti- 
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cal approach by journalists toward the defense establishment. 
As Israel’s regional and international status improved, and as 
the standard of living rose, Israelis became less fixed upon 
the singular goal of national development. Both exposure 
to the standards of other countries and societies, in particu- 
lar the United States, and a greater role in public affairs by 
the Israeli Supreme Court, strengthened demands for off- 
cial accountability. Yet, both the expansion of governmen- 
tal public relations in Israel’s official bureaucracy since the 
19708, characterized by the public relations work of spokes- 
men in government ministries and attached to ministers, and 
a plethora of specialist reporters covering “beats,” defined 
in many cases according to government ministry, created a 
subtle framework for the transfer of official information into 
the public sphere. 

Local newspapers expanded in the 1980s as Yedioth Aha- 
ronoth, Haaretz, and Maariv established newspapers in differ- 
ent cities and large towns in an attempt to tap local advertis- 
ers. Yedioth Aharonoth had a chain of 170 local newspapers. 
News coverage of local developments in the local press have 
improved public awareness of municipal matters and incre- 
mentally moved the public’s focus and identity toward the 
peripheral, local areas, away from the geographical centers 
of Israeli power. By contrast to the growth in local media, 
the periodical press (some of which is also owned by Yedioth 
Aharonoth, Maariv, and Haaretz) comprising special interest 
publications - on travel, hobbies, cars, family, television, and 
food - showed, with the exception of women’s magazines 
and youth magazines, much slower growth, despite rising 
consumer standards. News magazines, including Ha-Olam 
ha-Zeh, the satirical, sensationalist weekly, and the more so- 
ber Koteret Rashit, proved to be passing media phenomena as 
news consumers found their needs fulfilled by the daily press. 
The far-flung media interests of Yedioth Aharonoth, Haaretz, 
and Maariv, which extended also to television, raised ques- 
tions regarding a danger to press freedom from media con- 
centration. 

While there have been Israeli Arab dailies sponsored 
by political parties, their growth was limited due both to 
their ideological orthodoxy and to government controls over 
content. A government and Histradut newspaper Al-Yawm 
(1948-68) was replaced by Al-Anba, which had a broader 
range of non-governmental views. Many Israeli Arabs are ex- 
posed to the Israeli Hebrew media. There were a number of 
Arab commercial magazine initiatives in the 1980s, often tied 
to a specific local community. Two dailies in East Jerusalem, 
Al-Quds and the defunct Al-Fajr, had a wide following among 
the Palestinian population. A Palestinian press flourished also 
in other areas, including Gaza and Ramallah, after the creation 
of the Palestinian Authority in 1993. 

The opening of departments of journalism in universi- 
ties and academic colleges since the 1980s contributed to rais- 
ing the professional standards of journalists. More than half 
the country’s journalists are women. A minuscule number of 
Israeli Arab journalists work in the Hebrew press. 
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Israel is also a major center for foreign news organiza- 
tions. Three hundred and fifty foreign news organizations have 
either correspondents posted from abroad or are represented 
by local journalists, making it the tenth largest foreign press 
corps in the world, and the largest in the Middle East. Most 
foreign media come from Western Europe and North Amer- 
ica. The media revolution inside the Arab world resulted in 
nearly 50 Arab news organizations having correspondents in 
Israel since the 1990s. The considerable foreign coverage that 
Israel receives, and the sympathy in western liberal opinion 
for the Palestinians as the underdog in the Arab-Israeli con- 
flict, increased the importance for the Foreign Ministry and 
the Army Spokesman’s Division to brief the foreign media 
about events and give them access to cover them. 


[Yoel Cohen (2"4 ed.)] 
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Broadcasting 

Local radio began to operate under the British Mandate (1922- 
48), which established the “Voice of Jerusalem.” This official 
radio station came on the air for the first time on March 30, 
1936, and served the Jewish and Arab populations as well as 
British administration officials. With the establishment of the 
State of Israel, the name of the radio station was changed to 
Kol Israel (Voice of Israel) and an army radio station, Gallei 
Zahal (1pF Radio), was also opened. For many years, these 
two stations constituted the country’s entire broadcasting sys- 
tem - monolithic and government-controlled. 

In 1965, the status of state radio underwent a major 
change. Kol Yisrael, by then broadcasting on two wavelengths, 
became an autonomous body, the Israel Broadcasting Author- 
ity. Three years later, when Israel Television was established, 
it also became part of the Authority. 

In 1996 the government declared its intention to privatize 
public broadcasting as part of a general policy of privatization. 
Supporters of public radio argued that the stations should be 
kept free of commercial constraints, in order to guarantee 
freedom of speech in a democratic society. Subsequently, in 
the mid-1990s, 15 regional radio stations were added to the 
Kol Israel and Gallei Zahal national stations. 


KOL ISRAEL. The network operates several stations, geared to 
various audiences. Reshet Alef (first station) broadcasts gen- 
eral, cultural, and children’s programs. Reshet Bet (second 
station) focuses on news and current events. Reshet Gimmel 
(third station) offers light Israeli music, especially Hebrew 
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songs. Kol ha-Musikah plays classical music, Kol ha-Derekh 
combines traffic reports and music, and Reka is aimed at new 
immigrants, broadcasting mainly in Russian and Amharic. Kol 
Zion la-Golah is beamed to Jewish communities abroad and 
Kol Israel in Arabic is broadcast for Israeli Arabs and listen- 
ers in Arab countries. 


GALLEI ZAHAL. Gallei Zahal, the army radio network set up 
in 1950, broadcasts on two stations and enjoys great popularity. 
The first station provides news and talk shows and the second 
(Gal-Galaz) offers music and traffic reports. Although funded 
by the army, it is popular among civilians. 


REGIONAL RADIO. The licensed regional radio stations set 
up in the mid-1990s operate privately. Two of them are aimed 
at specific audiences: Radio 2000 for the Arabs of northern 
Israel and Kol Hai in central Israel for Jewish religious listen- 
ers. Broadcasting Authority licenses are limited to a 4-6-year 
period. Revenue is from commercials. 


UNLICENSED (PIRATE) STATIONS. An unusual phenom- 
enon in Israel is the proliferation of radio stations operating 
without licenses. The first such station, the Voice of Peace, 
started broadcasting in 1973 on the model of similar stations 
in Europe, transmitting mainly from a ship anchored outside 
Israel’s territorial waters. Today, many more such stations op- 
erate around the country. Although they are illegal, the au- 
thorities tend to be lenient. Some are amateur, others provide 
ethnic music or religious programs, and some are commercial, 
funded by advertisements. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Yehiel, “The Electronic Media: Television 
and Radio,” at http://www.mfa.gov.il/mfa/mfaarchive. 


Television 

Local television started fairly late in Israel - in 1968 - mainly 
out of economic and social considerations. Israel’s first prime 
minister, David *Ben-Gurion, opposed its introduction de- 
spite the recommendations of a committee that he himself 
had set up in 1951. He was put off by the entertainment fac- 
tor and was afraid that television would promote materialis- 
tic and individualistic pursuits among the country’s youth. 
Levi *Eshkol, the minister of finance, thought that television 
should be kept out of Israel indefinitely because it would cre- 
ate pressures for higher living standards. 

Orthodox Jewish circles also opposed television, fear- 
ing it would show women in immodest dress and broadcast 
unsuitable programs. Thus tens of thousands of ultra-Ortho- 
dox households do not have television sets. Religious circles 
also fought against television broadcasts on the Sabbath. In 
the early days of Israeli television, the Israel Broadcasting Au- 
thority (1BA) tended to accede to the demand for a Sabbath 
blackout. However, with the backing of the Supreme Court, 
and against the will of Prime Minister Golda *Meir, the 1BA 
decided not to stop broadcasts on Friday evenings. 

For many years Israeli viewers had only one channel, 
broadcasting a few hours for children (Educational Tv) in 
the afternoon and a few hours for adults in evening in black 
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and white. The year 1994 marked a revolution in Israeli tele- 
vision viewing. After more than a quarter of a century of liv- 
ing with its single channel, Israelis were now offered a choice 
of 40 channels in more than a dozen languages. To the state- 
owned Channel One were added, gradually, three networks: 
the commercial Channel Two, the commercial Channel Ten 
(both financed mainly by commercials) and cable Tv, which 
captured a considerable portion of the national market. 


CHANNEL Two. Starting full operations in November 1993, 
the network awarded three companies franchises: Tel-Ad, 
Reshet, and Keshet, each getting two days a week of air time 
with the seventh day rotated among them. Channel Two has 
its own news division, shared by the licensees. Broadcasting 
22-24 hours a day, it produces 40% of its programs locally, 
getting high ratings, and thus exerting a great influence on the 
Israeli entertainment scene. 


CHANNEL TEN. On the air since January 2002 after the 
merger of the winners of the concession (Israel 10 and Eden 
Broadcasting), the network has been plagued by financial 
problems, with ratings and revenues not as high as expected. 
Programming is similar to that of Channel Two. 


CABLE Tv. The year 1994 also saw the completion of the 
country’s cable Tv infrastructure. By mid-1994, some 720,000 
Israeli households were able to receive cable television and, 
in 2004, the average penetration rate was 60 percent. The 
two major cable companies were Hot and Yes, which started 
broadcasting in 2002. 

The law governing cable Tv divided the country into geo- 
graphical areas, with one licensee per area and revenues pro- 
vided by user fees. The cable networks offer dozens of chan- 
nels, some Israeli (although broadcasting many foreign shows) 
and some foreign, picked up by satellite (including MTv, sky 
NEWS, CNN, BBC, and ESPN, as well as channels from Arabic 
and European countries). 

Among the local channels, many are aimed at specific 
population groups, including Israel Plus (the Russian chan- 
nel), Tekhelet (national-religious), the Mediterranean chan- 
nel (aimed at Sephardim), the science channel, and a planned 
Arabic channel. 


EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION. In 1965, Israel became the first 
country in the world to have educational tv before regu- 
lar Tv. ETV provides not only educational programming but 
also enrichment programs and broadcasts on current events. 
It broadcasts on Channels One and Two, as well as on cable 
Tv. Funding is provided by the Ministry of Education and 
Culture. 


VIEWING CULTURE. A study of leisure culture in Israel con- 
ducted in the early 1990s showed that Israelis spend about half 
of their free time in front of the Tv. This is somewhat more 
than the average in Western countries. The preference of the 
Israel public, confirmed in every survey, is for news programs 
and news-based talk shows, with the three major networks 
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always ready to interrupt regular broadcasting with break- 
ing stories. Another penchant is the taste for South Ameri- 
can melodramas. 

Another important influence of television is its rapidly 
growing share of the advertising market, reshaping the in- 
dustry. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Elitzur, “Israeli Television and the Na- 
tional Agenda,” at http://www.mfa.gov.il/mfa/mfaarchive; L. Yehiel, 
“The Electronic Media: Television and Radio,’ at http://www.mfa.gov. 
il/mfa/mfaarchive; http://www.channel2.co.il/broadcast_channelto. 
asp. 

Film 

Though small in scope (an average of 10-15 films a year since 
1967 and even fewer before that), the Israeli film industry of- 
fers a wide range of styles and genres and has always had sub- 
stantial audiences in Israel and abroad. In fact, in the 1960s the 
number of tickets bought in Israel annually was similar to the 
number in countries over twice its size. Although not artisti- 
cally acclaimed until recent years, the Israeli film has faithfully 
mirrored the country’s culture and politics. 

Israeli cinema began even before the State of Israel was 
established. Though very few feature films were made before 
the 1950s, many informational shorts, documentaries, news- 
reels, and promotional films were produced and funded by 
various Zionist organizations (Jewish Agency, Jewish National 
Fund, etc.). These films were made primarily for distribution 
abroad. One example is Eretz Yisrael Mitoreret (“Eretz Israel 
Awakens”; Ben-Dov, 1923), which tells the story of a wealthy 
American Jewish cotton broker who decides to return to the 
land of his fathers after traveling in the country for a month, 
meeting famous figures from the yishuv and visiting various 
towns and kibbutzim. 

The key figures in this early cinema were Baruch Agadati 
and Nathan Axelrod, both filming from a Zionist perspective 
emphasizing the building of the land. Both established film 
companies: Moledet, Carmel, and Geva, which made daily 
newsreels. Later (in 1958), the Carmel Studio was incorpo- 
rated into the Herzliyyah Studio. 

Key films in the early Zionist cinema are Oded ha-Noded 
(“Oded The Wanderer”; Chaim Halachmi, 1932), Sabra (Alex- 
ander Ford, 1933), Land Of Promise (Yehuda Lehman, 1935), 
On The Ruins (Nathan Axelrod, 1936), Bet Avi (“My Father’s 
House”; Herbert Kline, 1947) — all emphasizing the land and 
nature, all dealing to a certain extent with Zionist pioneers, 
Jewish labor, and the liberal and humanistic sides of Zionism. 
One can see the influence of Soviet socialist cinema in the vi- 
sual style and editing techniques. 

During the 1950s the Heroic- Nationalist genre was con- 
structed, following the patterns of the early Zionist cinema. 
Filming became more organized with the establishment of 
Israel, and now had both a propaganda aim vis-a-vis foreign 
audiences and a pedagogic aim for new immigrants, who 
found the medium easy to understand. 

Key films are Giva 24 Eina Onah (“Hill 24 Doesn't An- 
swer’; Thorwald Dikenson, 1955), Ammud ha-Esh (“Pil- 
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lar of Fire”; Larry Frisch, 1959), Hem Hayyu Asarah (“They 
Were Ten’; Baruch Dienar, 1959), Hu Halakh be-Saddot; (“He 
Walked in the Fields”; Yosef Milou, 1967), and Ha-Matarah 
Tiran (“Target Tiran”; Rafi Nosbaum, 1968). In these films na- 
tional issues are at the center of the plot, constituting an axis 
around which the exploits of the heroes revolve. The tools of 
the cinematic medium (photography, editing, music, etc.) are 
used to glorify the idea of building and struggling for the land. 
In very dynamic scenes we see people plowing, reaping, and 
dancing the pioneer hora, sometimes with the use of montage 
editing, which make them even more vivid. 

But as the country changed, so did its films, with the ma- 
terialism and individualism of the post Six-Day War period 
starting to make itself felt. First, popular romantic themes 
began to creep into the Heroic-Nationalist genre, as in Kol 
Mamzer Melekh (“Every Bastard a King”; Uri Zohar, 1967), 
and later the national film itself began to give way to two new 
genres: the Class Cinema and the Personal Cinema, which 
were dominant in the 1960s and 1970s. 

The popular films of the late 1960s and 1970s dealt with 
ethnic problems between Sephardim and Ashkenazim. These 
productions, later called “burekas (knish) films,’ were either 
melodramas or comedies, all with a happy ending and often 
involving a “mixed” marriage. Even though received very 
poorly critically, these films were enthusiastically received 
by the public. Films like Sallah Shabbati (*Kishon, 1964) and 
Kazablan (Frisch, 1964) were huge successes, each with 1.2 
million viewers. Films like Charlie ve-Hetzi (“Charlie and a 
Half”; Davidson, 1974) and Haggigah be-Snuker (“Snooker- 
fest”; Davidson, 1975) are considered cult films, shaping the 
culture and imbued with nostalgic echoes. 

As opposed to the popular Class Cinema, influenced 
by popular radio and theater shows, Personal Cinema (also 
called the New Sensitivity) drew its inspiration from Euro- 
pean Modernism and the French New Wave. This cinema 
was acclaimed by the critics but had very limited audiences. 
Films such as Hor ba-Levenah (“Hole in the Moon’; Zohar, 
1964) and Mikreh Ishah (“The Case of a Woman”; Katmor, 
1969) were highly sophisticated in plot and filmic expression 
but were box-office flops. An exception was Sheloshah Yamim 
ve-Yeled (“Three Days and a Child”; Zohar, 1967), Based on 
a short story by A.B. *Yehoshua, it starred Oded Kotler, who 
won the Cannes Film Festival award for best actor, and had 
a large audience. 

In the late 1970s, three films foreshadowed the coming 
political cinema of the 1980s. Hirbet Hizah (Ram Levy, 1978), 
dealing with the roots of the Israeli-Palestinian conflict, was 
the first of the “conflict films.” Masa Alunkot (“Paratroopers”; 
Judd Neeman, 1977), the first anti-heroic war film, set the 
stage for a dozen more. Rove Hulliyot (“Wooden Gun’; Ilan 
Mosensohn, 1978) dealt, for the first time in Israeli cinema, 
with the shadow cast by the Holocaust on Israeli society and 
presaged a number of films on the subject. 

The Israeli cinema of the 1980s was mostly political, offer- 
ing a radical critique of Zionism. ‘The loss of political power 
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to the nationalist right-wing parties in 1977 prompted a new 
moral and political stance among the left-wing cultural elite. 

The Israeli cinema reacted to the results of the 1977 elec- 
tions with a new school of film. The films of the 1980s attacked 
the Zionist master-narrative that had dominated the cinema of 
the 1930-50 period. This trend had begun in 1978 with Hirbet 
Hizah, Ram Levy’s television drama (based on a story by S. 
*Yizhar), and continued to develop in such films as Hamsin 
(Daniel Wachsman, 1982), Me-Ahorei ha-Soregim (“Beyond 
the Walls”; Uri Barabash, 1984), Hiyyukh ha-Gedi (“Smile of 
the Lamb”; Shimon Dotan, 1986), Avanti Popolo (Rafi Bukai, 
1986), and Saddot Yerukim (“Greenfields”; Yitzhak Yeshurun, 
1989). Not only did these films represent the Arab-Israeli con- 
flict as an uncompromising struggle between two national 
movements but in some cases judged the entire Zionist en- 
terprise to be misguided. 

Films in the 1990s took a different turn, less political, 
more escapist. Many of these can be termed “Sheinkin films,” 
for the bohemianish street in Tel Aviv, and deal with the prob- 
lems of young people in a big city searching for meaning. Ma- 
jor examples are Shuru (Gavison, 1991) and Shirat ha-Sirenah 
(“Siren’s Song”; Fox, 1994), both focusing on the life of career 
people in their 30s looking to find their way in society. An- 
other direction was seen in films that tried to come to terms 
with the past and the older generation. Shehor (Hasfari, 1994), 
The New Land (Ben Dor, 1994), and Aya — Autobiographiyah 
Dimyonit (“Aya - An Imaginary Autobiography”: Bat-Adam, 
1994) all focus on childhood experiences, the generation gap, 
and the identity crisis among people of different origins in a 
new country. Political themes can be traced in films like Ha- 
Hayyim al pi Agfa (“Life According to Agfa”; Dayan, 1992), 
which portrays a self-destructive society. 

The most controversial film of this last period was Jenin, 
Jenin (Bakri, 2002), a 54-minute documentary purporting to 
present Israeli military operations in the West Bank town of 
Jenin during Operation Defensive Shield. Condemned as a 
distorted version of events, it was banned by the Israel Film 
Board, a decision subsequently overturned by the Supreme 
Court, reasoning that “lies do not justify a ban” 

After 2000 one can discern a general period of growth 
in the Israeli film industry. Due in part to the country’s new 
Cinema Law passed in 2000 and a budget increase for the 
Israeli Film Fund (from $2.5 million in 2000 to $7 million in 
2003), about 12-14 new feature films are getting roughly two- 
thirds of their budgets funded. Foreign investments are on the 
rise and local box-office sales jumped from 140,000 in 2000 
to 450,000 in 2002. 

Although these years were not the most auspicious for 
Israel economically and politically, the industry has turned 
out some widely successful films since 2000, including Yossi 
e& Jagger (Eytan Fox, 2002), Kenafayim Shevurot (“Broken 
Wings”; Nir Bergman, 2002), Massaot James le-Eretz ha- 
Kodesh (“James’ Journey to Jerusalem’; Ranaan Alexandrow- 
icz, 2003), Ha-Assonot shel Nina (“Nina's Tragedies”: Savi Gavi- 
son, 2003), and Nissu’im Me‘uharim (“Late Marriage,” 2001) 
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by the Israeli-Georgian filmmaker Dover Kosashvil. Made be- 
fore the most recent Intifada, these latest Israeli films focus on 
personal and not national politics, engaging themselves with 
politics in a metaphorical way - which may be the reason for 
the films’ successes both at home and abroad. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Graetz, Sippur me-ha-Seratim (1993); D. 
Fainaru, “The State of the Arts: Israeli Cinema,” at: http://www. Mfa. 
gov.il/mfa/meaarchive/1990-1999; A. Kaufman, “‘Yossi; James; and 
‘Broken Wings’: Next Generation Israeli Cinema Strikes a Chord 
Without Politics,” at: http://www.indiewire.com/biz/photos/biz_ 
030924Iisrael.jpg; J. Neeman, Israeli Cinema of the 1980s & 1990s: 
A Radical Critique of Zionism, at: http://www.sfff.org; E. Shohat, 
Israeli Cinema (1989). WEBSITES: http://www.sfjff.org/guide/img- 
guid/IsraeliFilm; Internet Movie Data Base (imdb.com) 
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For sports in Israel, see *Sports. 


ARAB POPULATION 


GENERAL SURVEY 


Under the British Mandate, 1917-48 

In 1917, at the time of the British conquest of Palestine during 
World War 1, the country’s Arabic-speaking population num- 
bered less than 600,000 persons; in 1947 it was estimated at 
1,200,000. This enormous increase, by more than double in 30 
years, was accompanied by steady progress in health, educa- 
tion, and standard of living. These achievements were partly 
due to the more efficient administration introduced by the 
Mandatory government, which improved security, consoli- 
dated land tenure and lessened the power of local autocrats, 
paid more attention to the needs of the villagers, expanded 
health and educational services, fostered agriculture, and abol- 
ished conscription. In the main, however, Arab progress — far 
superior to that registered in the neighboring countries, where 
Britain and France had introduced similar administrations — 
was connected with the growth of the Jewish community and 
its efforts to develop the country. This is shown by the com- 
parative vital statistics, percentage of school attendance, and 
number of doctors, nurses, teachers, and so forth. Tax rev- 
enue received from the Jews by the Mandatory government 
enabled it to improve its health and education services for the 
Arabs. The Jews introduced better transportation and more 
modern banking and production methods; they provided an 
expanding market for Arab agricultural produce, as well as 
a convenient labor outlet. Their public services, which were 
partially at the disposal of the Arabs, stimulated them and the 
government to create similar facilities for the Arab popula- 
tion. Thousands of Arab immigrants, mostly illegal, entered 
the country throughout the period. 


IN THE COUNTRYSIDE. About 67% of Palestinian Arabs 
worked on the land, the majority living in about 900 villages. 
Their agricultural methods were primitive: much of the plow- 
ing was done with the wooden “nail,” unchanged since ancient 
times: there was little systematic fertilization (natural manure 
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was used for fuel, and chemical fertilizer was rare); no attempt 
was made to tap water for irrigation; modern methods of mar- 
keting, cooperative purchasing, and credit did not take root, 
while loan sharks held sway over thousands of families. Large 
stretches of land - according to various estimates 25-30% — 
were under collective village ownership (mush‘a), and since 
they were periodically redistributed the farmers were not in- 
terested in improvements, land amelioration, etc. The owner- 
ship of land by the wagqf (religious trusts) was also regarded as 
a hindrance to its rational utilization. Nevertheless, the Arab 
fellahin or peasants were progressing from a natural economy, 
working only for its own needs without technological and so- 
cial development, to a more modern economy. Not only land- 
owners, but thousands of fellahin undertook intensive fruit 
and vegetable growing, using fairly modern methods, as well 
as poultry and livestock raising. Not only were substantial 
sums of money pumped into the Arab village - at least part of 
which was invested in the improvement of economic, housing, 
and other conditions — but thousands of youths were attracted 
to the cities and the Jewish settlements, some of them return- 
ing to their villages equipped with new ideas and ways. 

Although these developments led to the growing dis- 
integration of the rural social structure, the old patriarchal 
framework still wielded great power. The patriarchal family 
or group of interrelated families (hamila) was still the dom- 
inant social unit. It was not the individual who determined 
his relationship to society, to his neighbors and the govern- 
ment, to organizations and political parties, but the family or 
hamila, the head of which still held absolute sway not only in 
business, marriage, and family affairs, but even over the lives 
of its members. Nomadic customs, such as blood feuds and 
collective family responsibility, survived. The killing of girls 
or married women by their brothers, husbands, or other rela- 
tives for deviation from accepted village morality was a com- 
mon occurrence. 

For the most part, the village hamila was bound by a 
kind of alliance - sometimes through consanguinity or com- 
mon origin — with others in neighboring villages. Thus, net- 
works of clans arose, connected, in semi-feudal fashion, with 
urban families or with regional or urban notables. In exchange 
for protecting the interests of the villagers against rival fami- 
lies, the authorities, the police, and the courts and “arranging” 
their economic, financial, employment, and public affairs, the 
village notables and the leading urban families enjoyed the 
villagers’ political loyalty. This was the basis of political life 
among the Palestinian Arabs. Although the political attitudes 
and party affiliations of the urban leaders frequently changed, 
their relationship with the village families remained almost 
fixed. Hence the “parties” formed in the cities, with the recur- 
rent formation and disintegration of factions, were the con- 
cern of limited groups of urban intellectuals and politicians, 
and their influence on the village masses was negligible. 


IN THE CITIES. Of the 30-35% of Palestinian Arabs who 
lived in the cities, 30-35% were engaged in manual labor, in- 
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dustry, and construction; 15-17% in haulage and transporta- 
tion: 20-23% in business; 5-8% in the free professions; 5—7% 
in public services; 6-9% in domestic services and the like; and 
the rest in miscellaneous occupations. The traditional manu- 
factures of the urban Arabs, including home industry (such 
as the production of soap, oils, flour, and textiles), were in- 
creasingly displaced by new local industries and cheap foreign 
products. However, side by side with the traditional manufac- 
tures, and in great measure deriving from them, a modern 
Arab industry was developing, especially in textiles and cig- 
arette manufacture. At the end of the period, the number of 
urban Arabs in steady employment in industry, crafts, public 
works, construction, and international and Jewish projects was 
estimated at 25,000-30,000, in addition to a few thousand in 
home industries. Many were semi-rural transients who later 
returned to their villages. 

A similar development took place in commerce, where, 
side by side with the traditional small concern, modern Arab 
wholesale commerce evolved, especially in food marketing. 
Arabs also played an important role in the import and export 
trade, as well as in banking. In addition to the international 
and British banks - which employed many Arab managers and 
senior officials — and the Jewish banks, there were two Arab 
ones: the Arab Bank (established 1930) and the Arab People’s 
Bank (established 1940). Although the characteristic features 
of the urban economy in Arab countries - preference for com- 
merce over industry and the investment of surplus capital in 
real estate - existed in Palestine, they gradually became less 
clear and prominent there, doubtless because of the Jewish 
example. The middle class, including an intellectual stratum, 
was also more developed among the Palestinians than in other 
Arab societies. There were three or four dailies (one founded 
in 1911) during the period, as well as several weeklies and other 
periodicals, and textbooks and essays were published in Ara- 
bic; there was no significant literary work, however. The bulk 
of their cultural nourishment came from Egypt and, second 
hand, via Lebanon. Likewise, the Palestinian Arabs scarcely 
evinced any artistic capacity in theater, music, etc.; here, too, 
Egypt was the main source of supply. 


[Yaacov Shimoni] 


DEMOGRAPHY AND VITAL STATISTICS. The first official 
census in 1922 counted some 752,000 inhabitants, of whom 
83,790 were Jews. Of the 668,258 non-Jews, 78% — 589,177 — 
were Muslims; there were 71,464 Christian and 7,617 Druze 
and others. In March 1947 the non-Jewish population was 
given as 1,319,434: 1,157,423 Muslims, 146,162 Christians, and 
15,849 others. (The figures for Arabs in 1947 were, apparently, 
inflated because of the institution of rationing in 1942 and the 
consequent reluctance to report deaths.) Most of the Chris- 
tians were also Arabs, but their total included a substantial 
number of English, other Europeans, and Armenians as well 
(see Table: Muslim Population in Palestine). 

Most of the Arab growth was a result of the extraordinary 
natural increase, due to the fall in the death rate and the rise in 
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Population of Palestine, 1922-47 


Muslim Infant Mortality and Life Expectancy 

















Years Child Mortality’ Life Expectancy 
(per 1,000 births) Male Female 
1926/30 412 37.1 37.9 
1936/40 289 46.4 47.7 
1941/44 251 49.4 50.4 





‘ Deaths per 1,000 in the first five years of life. 











Year Muslims Christians Druze & Jews Total 
Other 
1922 589,177 71,464 7,617 83,790 752,048 
1931 759,700 88,907 10,101 174,606 1,033,314 
1936 862,730 108,506 11,378 384,708 1,366,692 
1942 995,292 127,184 13,121 484,408 1,620,005 
1947 1,157,423 146,162 15,849 614,239 1,933,673 
Muslim Population in Palestine 
Urban Rural 

No. Index No. Index 
Census 1922 139,074 100 451,816 100 
Census 1931 188,075 136 571,637 126 
Estimate 1936 229,000 165 619,000 137 











fertility, while the birthrate remained stable. Natural increase 
rose from 23.3 per thousand in 1922-25 to 30.7 in 1941-44 (see 
Table: Muslim Births, Deaths and Natural Increase, Palestine). 
Fertility, as measured by the average number of children born 
to a Muslim mother, rose from 6.1 in 1927-29 to 8.1 in 1942-43. 
In Egypt, on the other hand, the death rate was 33.7 per thou- 
sand in 1924-26 and 30.3 in 1939-41, while the fertility rate in 
1940 was 6.4. As the British Mandatory government’s Survey 
of Palestine (1946) put it: “The Arabs of Palestine have, during 
the last two decades, been in an almost unique demographic 
position. This improvement is particularly noticeable in those 
sub-districts of the coastal plain which have been the main 
Jewish immigration areas” (p. 714). 


Muslim Births, Deaths, and Natural Increase, Palestine 








Years Births Deaths Natural Increase 
1922/25 50.2 26.9 23.3 
1931/35 50.3 25.3 25.0 
1941/44 50.1 19.4 30.7 











Improvements in health conditions by the drainage of 
swamps, better sanitation, and modern medical methods were 
largely responsible for almost halving the infant mortality rate 
among Muslim children and raising the average life-span by 
more than ten years (see Table: Muslim Infant Mortality and 
Life Expectancy). In 1921 there were 304 government hospital 
beds in the country, 402 Jewish, and 782 Christian. By 1944 
there were 1,377 beds in government and 1,410 in Jewish hos- 
pitals. The percentage of malaria patients dropped from 7.17 
in 1922 to 0.7 in 1944. In Egypt, by comparison, there was no 
decline in infant mortality during the period; life expectancy 
for males rose from 31 to 34.2 between 1917-27 and 1927-37, 
while for females it actually fell from 36 to 31.5. 

Part of the increase in Arab population, however, was due 
to migration. In the 20 years between 1922 and 1942, 20,015 
Muslims, 15,645 Christians, and 336 others (excluding Jews) 
were Officially registered as immigrants to Palestine. Since 
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there was considerable unrecorded movement of laborers 
across the borders, especially from Syria, the actual number 
of immigrants was undoubtedly much larger; it has been es- 
timated as high as 100,000. 


EDUCATION. There was also a significant improvement in ed- 
ucation. In July 1920 the 171 government schools in the coun- 
try had 408 teachers and 10,662 pupils, almost half of whom 
were Arab. In July 1944, as a result of the British drive to im- 
prove the system, there were 64,790 Arab pupils in govern- 
ment schools (59,045 Muslims and 5,745 Christians), as well 
as 39,828 in private schools (17,815 Muslims and 22,013 Chris- 
tians). To a large extent the increase was due to the construc- 
tion of new schools in the villages. Education did not reach 
all the Arabs, however. According to the 1931 census, 85.6% 
of the Muslims, 76.7% of the Druze, and 42.3% of the Chris- 
tians over seven years old were illiterate. In 1944 only 34% of 
the total school-age population was in school. The most de- 
prived were the village girls. While 85% of the Muslim boys 
and 52% of the girls in the urban areas received some school- 
ing, in the villages the percentages were only 65% for boys 
and 5% for girls. 

The demarcation lines laid down in the armistice agree- 
ments with Egypt and Jordan split the Arabs of Western Pal- 
estine between three territorial units: the State of Israel; the 
central hill region of Judea and Samaria, annexed to Transjor- 
dan as the “West Bank” of the Jordan kingdom; and the Gaza 
Strip, under Egyptian occupation. 


In the State of Israel, 1948-67 

With the flight of thousands of Arabs immediately before and 
during the War of Independence (see Arab Refugees in *Israel, 
State of: Historical Survey), some 156,000 were left in Israel in 
November 1948, out of an estimated 750,000 who lived in the 
area at the end of 1947. The succeeding 18 years saw a sharp 
increase in their number: it doubled by the end of 1966, when 
there were some 312,500, and from 1951 to 1966 they accounted 
for about 11% of the population. Table: Non-Jewish Popula- 
tion, Israel, 1949-69 shows the Arab and Druze population at 
the end of each year, in thousands. 

The major reason for this growth was the unusually high 
rate of natural increase, one of the highest in the world, which 
rose in Israel from 33.7 per thousand in 1950 to 42.8 in 1960 
and 43.4 in 1966, falling to 40.8 in 1969. There was a drop in 
the death rate from 9.48 per thousand in 1950 to 7.5 in 1960 and 
5.9 in 1969, and a high birthrate: 56 per 1,000 in 1950, 50.3 in 
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Non-Jewish Population, Israel, 1949-69 (in thousands) 





Year Muslims Christians _ Druzes Total % of 
& Other Population 
1949 111.5 34.0 14.5 160.0 14.9 
1950 116.1 36.0 15.0 167.1 12.9 
1951 118.9 39.0 15.5 173.4 11.4 
1952 122.8 40.4 16.1 179.3 11.0 
1953 127.6 41.4 16.8 185.8 11.0 
1954 131.8 42.0 18.0 191.8 11.2 
1955 136.3 43.3 19.0 198.6 11.1 
1956 141.4 43.7 19.8 204.9 11.0 
1957 146.9 45.8 20.5 213.2 10.8 
1958 152.8 47.3 21.4 221.5 10.9 
1959 159.3 48.3 22.3 229.9 11.0 


1960 166.3 49.6 23.3 239.1 11.1 


1961 174.9 51.3 26.3 252.5 11.3 
1962 183.0 52.6 27.3 262.9 11.3 
1963 192.2 53.9 28.5 274.5 11.3 
1964 202.3 55.5 28.6 284.6 11.3 
1965 212.4 57.1 29.8 299.3 11.5 
1966 223.0 58.5 31.0 312.5 11.8 
1967! 286.6 70.6 33.1 392.7 14.1 
1968 300.8 72.1 33.3 406.3 14.3 
1969 317.0 73.0 34.0 424.0 14.5 











1 Including 55,000 Muslims and 12,000 Christians added as a result of the 
reunification of Jerusalem. 


1960, and 46.7 in 1969. The average number of children born 
to an Arab woman in 1967 was 7.4, while the average Arab 
family in 1968 consisted of 6.8 persons. 

As a result of this unusual rate of natural increase, the 
Arab population was very young. The median age, which was 
17 years in 1955, dropped to 16.3 in 1961 and to 14.8 in 1967. In 
1955, 45% of the Arab population was under 15 years old. By 
1967 that age group accounted for more than half of the pop- 
ulation (50.4%), and almost three-quarters of all the Arabs 
(74.3%) were younger than 30. Just over half the Israel Arabs 
are males: according to the 1955 census, 51.5% of the Muslims, 
50% of the Christians, and 51.4% of the Druze were males, and 
this proportion continues to hold. 

Other factors also helped to augment the number of 
Arabs in Israel. While emigration was negligible (less than 
6,000 Arabs left Israel between 1949 and 1969), there was a 
substantial immigration, some 40,000 returning under the 
“reunion of families” scheme. Border adjustments under the 
1949 Armistice Agreements also added some 30,000 Arabs in 
the “Little Triangle” area, a narrow strip from the Jezreel Val- 
ley to Kafr Qassem. 


IN THE VILLAGES. ‘The majority of Israel Arabs live in vil- 
lages, as they have throughout the centuries, but the percent- 
age of rural inhabitants steadily decreased: from about 78% of 
the Arab population at the end of 1949 to 57% — some 241,000 
souls — in 1969. Most of the Arab villages are in the northern 
section of Israel (Northern and Haifa districts), where almost 
80% of the rural Arab population lived in 1969, making up 
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some 67% of its rural population. Of the 98 Arab villages, 40 
held 2,000 or more inhabitants each, and 58 less than 2,000. 
More than a third (36%) of the Arabs lived in the large villages 
and 11% in the small ones; almost 9% were Bedouin. 

While agriculture was still the main occupation, there 
was been a noticeable drop in the percentage of Arabs work- 
ing on the land. In 1954 58% of Israel Arabs were engaged 
in agriculture; by 1964 this figure has decreased to 39% and 
in 1969 it was only 31.5%. On the other hand, the area cul- 
tivated by Arabs in Israel increased from 340,000 dunams 
(85,000 acres) in 1948/49 to 870,000 dunams (217,000 acres) 
in 1968/69. The land under irrigation went up from 8,000 du- 
nams (2,000 acres) in 1948/49 to more than 40,000 dunams 
(10,000 acres) in 1968/69. Of the cultivated area, a little less 
than half (400,000 dunams) was cultivated by the Bedouin. 
Almost 90% of the area (apart from that cultivated by the Bed- 
ouin) is privately owned. 

The government did much to aid the development of the 
Arab villages. An 11 85,000,000 five-year plan for the purpose 
was completed in 1967 and a second, to cost IL 115,000,000, 
was launched. The three main goals have been the intensifi- 
cation of cultivation, diversification of crops, and the exten- 
sion of land area. The first aim was implemented through a 
program of increased irrigation, mechanization, fertilization, 
and disease control; the second through the introduction of 
industrial crops, such as cotton, ground nuts, and sugar beet; 
and the third by reclaiming unused land and protecting the 
soil from erosion and overuse. In addition, access and inter- 
nal roads were built, loans and technical assistance provided, 
and electricity and piped water supplied. As a result of these 
efforts and of the general rise in the country’s standard of liv- 
ing, life in the villages improved markedly. At the end of the 
British Mandate there were only five farm machines in the 
entire Arab sector; by 1968 there were more than 450 of all 
types. Before Israel was established hardly a single Arab vil- 
lage had either electricity or running water; by 1968 virtually 
every village was connected to the national electric grid and 
every home had running water. 

These changes altered many of the traditional aspects of 
the Arab village. Almost half the members of the Arab labor 
force now worked outside their regular place of residence, as 
many of the villagers found employment in the cities, while 
continuing to live in their villages. Modernization and democ- 
ratization weakened the hold of traditional institutions, such 
as the hamiala, or extended family, which depended upon its 
economic power, ownership of the land, and influence with 
the government to maintain control of the village. Now, with 
outside employment available, compulsory education, and the 
election of local councils, a leadership more responsive to the 
wishes of the villagers was created and strengthened. 


IN THE CITIES. The major urban centers inhabited by the 
Israel Arabs include the six “mixed cities” of Acre, Haifa, Jeru- 
salem, Lydda, Ramleh, and Tel Aviv-Jaffa, as well as the two 
wholly Arab towns of Nazareth and Shepharam. The percent- 
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age of Arabs living in cities and towns steadily increased since 
the end of the Mandate. In 1947 some 25% of all Palestinian 
Arabs were urban; by 1969 the figure had grown to 43%, to- 
taling 181,700 persons. The population rise in the two wholly 
Arab towns between 1950 and 1969 is indicative of the gen- 
eral trend. Nazareth’s population grew during the period by 
almost two-thirds: from 20,000 to 32,900, while Shepharam 
more than doubled its size, from 3,900 to 10,500. Of the to- 
tal non-Jewish population in Israel in 1969, aged 14 and over, 
42.3% belonged to the labor force. Of these 91.4% were em- 
ployed - the largest percentages, next to agriculture, in con- 
struction and industry. 

In 1959, the *Histadrut began to accept Israel Arabs indi- 
vidually as full members (prior to that date they were only ad- 
mitted to its medical insurance fund and to the trade unions). 
As a result, the number of Arabs paying union dues increased 
from some 6,000 in 1955 to 50,000 in 1969 and accounted 
for about half the Arab working population. Membership in 
the Histadrut, together with labor legislation that prescribes 
equality between Arab and Jewish workers, improved the con- 
ditions of the Arab laborer. Efforts were made to reduce pock- 
ets of unorganized and unskilled Arab labor, which did not yet 
benefit from wage protection and other social benefits. 


HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND CULTURE. The sharp decrease 
in the death rate among Israel Arabs is basically a result of im- 
proved health services (see Health Services in “Israel, State of: 
Health). While the general death rate fell from some 9.48 per 
thousand in 1948 to 5.9 in 1969, the infant death rate dropped 
from 48.8 per thousand in 1951 to 40.3. 

The Compulsory Education Act of 1949, providing for 
free and compulsory education between the ages of 5 and 14, 
and the construction of a school in almost every Arab village 
completely changed the picture of education for Israel Arabs 
(see *Israel, State of: Education). In 1958, 57 Arabs were en- 
rolled at the Hebrew University in Jerusalem; the figure had 
grown to 160 by 1964 and more than 200 in 1969/70. In the 
latter year, 32 Arab students were enrolled at Tel Aviv Univer- 
sity, 45 at Bar-Ilan University, 42 at the Technion, and some 
300 at Haifa University. 

Regular publications in Arabic included two dailies, two 
weeklies, and about ten monthlies and quarterlies. Some of 
these periodicals were affiliated with political parties and some 
with religious groups, while others were independent. Books 
in Arabic were widely available, many of them published 
in Israel by public or private concerns. Some were written 
by Israel Arabs or translated from other languages, including 
Hebrew. Works by Arabs in other countries were also available. 
There was a large central library in Jaffa, with almost 100,000 
volumes. Arabic theater performances were held, mainly 
by amateur companies. Arabic movies and musical perfor- 
mances attracted large audiences. Regular Arabic radio pro- 
grams put out by the Israel Broadcasting Authority for 14 
hours a day included readings from the Koran and church 
services, as well as news, literary features, music, and items 
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of human interest. Nightly television programs were broad- 
cast in Arabic. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. The Ministry of the Interior strongly 
encouraged the formation of local councils in order to raise 
the level of Arab local government to that of the Jews, to 
serve as a link between the villages and the government, and 
to act as a vehicle for economic progress, as part of the pro- 
gram for rural development. In 1948 only three Arab localities 
under Israel rule were governed by local councils. The mu- 
nicipal council of Nazareth was established in 1935 and that 
of Shepharam in 1934, while the village council of Kafr Yasif 
dates back to 1925. By 1969 there were two Arab municipalities, 
45 villages with local councils, and another 23 within larger 
regional councils. These covered some 80% of Israel's Arabs. 
Participation in local elections, which was greater than that 
of either Jews or Arabs in national elections, bore witness to 
the close relationship between the council and the villagers. 
Generally the national parties only vied for council seats in 
the larger localities, such as Nazareth; in the smaller villages 
the candidates generally represented rival families, clans, or 
religious communities. The major part of the councils’ budgets 
was raised by local taxes, calculated according to the area of 
land or number of rooms owned, but the government made 
substantial contributions, especially for development projects, 
like the installation of electricity and water lines, or the con- 
struction of roads and schools, to which it usually contributed 
about 50% of the total expenditure. 


NATIONAL POLITICS. The Arab community played a full 
and active role in national politics. Except for the first Knes- 
set election in 1949, the proportion of Arab voters was higher 
than that among the Jews. Table: Percentage of Electors Vot- 
ing at National Elections shows the comparison. After the first 
Knesset, which had only three Arab members, there were at 
least seven and sometimes eight (Second, Third, and Fifth 
Knessets). Most of these — two in the First Knesset, five in the 
Second, Third, and Fourth, four in the Fifth and Sixth, and 
five in the Seventh - were members of lists associated with, 
or affiliated to, Mapai (since 1968 the Israel Labor Party) or 
its alliances with other parties. These lists, which had names 
like Cooperation and Fraternity or Progress and Development, 
were generally divided along religious, geographical, and fam- 
ily lines. While the percentage voting for Mapai (Labor) or its 
affiliated lists dropped from more than 60% in 1949 to 50% in 
1965, it nevertheless remained greater than that of any other 
party and rose to 57% in 1969 for the Labor-Mapam alliance 
(Maarakh). 

The Israel Communist Party tried to attract Arab votes by 
making an Arab nationalist appeal, and provided a legal way of 
opposing the regime. This was particularly true of Rakah (New 
Communist List), the larger of the two factions into which the 
party split in 1965 - the smaller, Maki, being mainly Jewish. 
Rakah succeeded, together with Mapam, in gaining control of 
the Nazareth municipal council for a short period, from De- 
cember 1965 to March 1966 and thereafter remained a strong 
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Percentage of Electors Voting at National Elections, Jews and 
Arabs, Israel, 1949-69 








Election Year Arabs Jews 
1949 79.3 86.9 
1951 85.5 75.1 
1955 91.0 82.8 
1959 88.9 81.6 
1961 85.6 81.6 
1965 87.8 83.0 
1969 84.0 82.0 











opposition. The strength of the Communists in the Knesset 
elections was irregular; winning 22% of the Arab vote in 1949 
they dropped to 10% by 1959 but went up again to 22.6% in 
1965, when they secured 38,800 votes (of which 38,000 went 
to Rakah), as compared with the Labor affiliated lists’ total of 
48,000. In 1969 Rakah obtained 34,000 votes to 67,000 for the 
Maarakh and its affiliated lists. 

Mapam, the third of the national parties to appeal to 
the Arabs on a sustained basis, always included an Arab can- 
didate in a prominent place on its list. Its strength gradually 
increased to 12.5% of the Arab vote in 1959 and fell slightly to 
9.2% in 1965. 

There were a number of attempts to organize wholly in- 
dependent Arab parties - the first began immediately after 
the establishment of Israel — but all have proven unsuccess- 
ful. An extremist group, known as al-Ard, was declared ille- 
gal by the Supreme Court for opposing the existence of the 
State of Israel. 

The two major national issues which agitated the Israeli 
Arabs in the first 20 years of statehood were military govern- 
ment and absentee property. Military government was estab- 
lished immediately after the 1948 war to control areas bor- 
dering on the Arab states and other sections of the country 
which the government considered strategically important. 
These areas included those in which most Israel Arabs lived, 
with the exception of the mixed cities. Movement was re- 
stricted within the areas and passes had to be obtained from 
the military government for travel to other parts of the coun- 
try, whether on business, for work or study, or for short visits. 
Military government was gradually curtailed as security im- 
proved and opposition to it grew among Jews as well as Arabs. 
On Dec. 1, 1966 it was completely abolished. The problem of 
absentee property arose from the flight of the Arab refugees. 
In 1950 the government appointed a custodian to handle the 
property abandoned by those who left the country. Some of 
the land was used for the settlement of Jewish refugees and the 
establishment of new towns. However, many Arabs protested 
against inequities in defining an absentee owner and, in 1953, 
a Land Acquisition Law was passed. By 1965 the government 
had restored, exchanged, or paid compensation under this law 
to two-thirds of the claimants requesting redress. 


[Julian J. Landau] 
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There were also other causes for dissatisfaction among 
Israel Arabs. Middle East tensions inevitably reacted on the 
situation within Israel and normal development was seriously 
hampered by the abnormality of the situation. The slowness 
of progress toward overall integration caused a certain disil- 
lusionment, especially among potentially intellectual circles, 
some of whom left the country in the hope of making their 
way successfully elsewhere. And while the Arab minority as 
a whole remained quiescent even at times of greatest strain, 
there was an inevitable undertone of identification with Arab 
national aspirations, which found expression in various ways. 
Attempts to induce Israel Arabs to cooperate in terrorist ac- 
tivities after 1967 proved far less successful than was at one 
time anticipated. But the cases that did occur (followed by 
punishment by the Israel authorities) had an adverse effect 
on the Jewish-Arab relationship. 


Under Jordanian Rule, 1948-67 

Under the United Nations partition resolution of Nov. 29, 1947, 
an Arab state was to be established, side by side with the Jew- 
ish state, in Western Palestine. Emir *Abdullah of Transjor- 
dan, however, joined the other Arab countries in opposition to 
partition; on Dec. 2, 1947, both houses of the Transjordanian 
parliament decided unanimously “to support Arab interests 
in Palestine,’ and the Arab Legion played a major part in the 
operations against Israel. Abdullah’s army crossed the Jordan 
River on May 15, 1948, occupied the hill regions of Samaria 
and Judea, and set up a civil administration in the area. On 
May 18, the Legion reached Jerusalem and on the 27" occupied 
the Old City and part of its environs, but it did not go beyond 
the area allotted by the un plan to the Arabs. 

In September, Count *Bernadotte, the uN mediator, 
proposed the unification of the Arab part of western Pales- 
tine with Transjordan, but the proposal was rejected by the 
United Nations. On September 23, an “All-Palestine Govern- 
ment,” loyal to Hajj Amin al-*Husseini, the former mufti of 
Jerusalem, was set up in Gaza under Egyptian patronage and 
was soon recognized by all the Arab states, except Transjor- 
dan, against whom it was obviously directed. The Transjor- 
danian authorities reacted by calling an assembly at Jericho, 
which, on October 1, passed a resolution calling for the an- 
nexation of “Arab Palestine.” This decision was immediately 
denounced by the *Arab League, which warned Abdullah 
not to take any action that might lead to the liquidation of 
the independence of Palestine. On December 13, however, 
the Transjordanian parliament unanimously approved the 
Jericho resolution, and a week later the government of Trans- 
jordan appointed Sheikh Hassan al-Din Jarallah as mufti of 
Jerusalem in place of Husseini. In March 1949 a civil adminis- 
tration was set up in the area and in the following month the 
name of Abdullah’s kingdom was changed to the Hashemite 
Kingdom of *Jordan. From March 1950, Jordanian govern- 
ment publications no longer used the name “Palestine,” which 
was replaced by the term “West Bank” (i.e., the western part 
of the Jordan kingdom). 
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On Jan. 1, 1950, the former Transjordanian parliament 
was dissolved and new elections held on both banks, half the 
number of deputies - 20 (including three for the Christians) - 
being allotted to the West Bank. Despite the opposition of 
the Communists and the ex-mufti’s followers, the elections 
were held on April 11, with a victory for Abdullah's support- 
ers. On the 16" Abdullah appointed a new senate of 20, with 
eight Palestinian members, and on the 24" parliament con- 
firmed the annexation of the territories west of the Jordan 
River, which were in the hands of the Legion. The Israel gov- 
ernment spokesman described the annexation as “a unilateral 
step which is not binding on Israel,” but Britain recognized 
the new status of the West Bank on April 27 and announced 
that the conditions of her alliance with Transjordan would ap- 
ply to the annexed area. The Political Committee of the Arab 
League resolved that the annexation was a violation of its de- 
cisions, but did not accept an Egyptian proposal to expel the 
Jordan kingdom from the League. Jordan, which held the part 
of Jerusalem containing almost all the holy places, opposed 
the UN resolution on its internationalization. 

Abdullah’s new subjects were a constant source of trou- 
ble. The acquisition of some 900,000 Palestinians (half of 
them permanent inhabitants of the annexed areas and half 
refugees from those parts of western Palestine which became 
Israel) trebled the population of the kingdom and radically un- 
dermined its stability. The Palestinians had a much higher level 
of education, on the whole, than the population of Transjordan 
and looked down on its Bedouin tribesmen. Their professional 
men and skilled tradesmen could not find employment, nor 
their politicians satisfaction for their ambitions, in the primi- 
tive Jordanian economy and society. The refugees eked out a 
bare subsistence in the camps maintained by the UN Relief and 
Works Agency, and much of its inadequate allotments found 
their way into the pockets of corrupt local officials. The idle 
and discontented refugees were like tinder, readily inflamed 
in any emergency. Many of them blamed Abdullah for failing 
to prosecute the war against Israel with sufficient energy and 
denounced him as a tool in the hands of the British, anxious 
only to expand his kingdom. There were frequent demon- 
strations in the refugee camps, where Abdullah's secret po- 
lice repeatedly discovered plots against the regime. Finally, 
the discontent, fed by the incitement of Egyptian agents and 
the ex-mufti’s Higher Arab Committee, bore fruit; on July 20, 
1951, Abdullah was assassinated on the steps of the Al-Aqsa 
Mosque in Jerusalem by followers of Husseini. 

Palestinians continued to play a prominent part in Jor- 
danian politics during the reign of Abdullah's grandson *Hus- 
sein. Musa al-‘Alami, an opponent of the ex-mufti, headed the 
Jordanian branch of the all-Arab Ba'th party, but he lost most 
of his support in the wave of Nasserist enthusiasm that fol- 
lowed the Egyptian officers’ revolution in 1952, since he was in 
favor of union with Iraq. When riots broke out in the refugee 
camps, with Egyptian encouragement, ‘Alami’s model farm 
near Jericho was sacked by the demonstrators. The West Bank 
was also a focus of conflict between Jordan and Israel because 
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of acts of violence committed by Palestinian infiltrators and 
Israel reprisals, which reached their peak in the attacks on 
Qibya on Oct. 14, 1953, and Nahhalin on April 29, 1954. 

Palestinians also played a prominent part in the three 
days of continuous demonstrations that followed the arrival 
in Amman, in December 1955, of General Templer, the chief of 
the British Imperial General Staff, for the purpose of persuad- 
ing Jordan to join the Baghdad Pact, and which were followed 
by the resignation of the government. At the elections in Oc- 
tober 1956, it was Suleiman al-Nabulsi, of Nablus (Shechem) 
who led the pro-Nasser National Socialist Party to victory and, 
as prime minister of the post-election cabinet, brought Jordan 
into the Egyptian-Syrian-Saudi Arabian military pact and the 
joint Egyptian-Syrian command. The Palestinians also played 
a considerable role in the unrest that threatened to topple King 
Hussein’s throne during the next few years. 

With the increasing prosperity that followed the gener- 
ous American subventions to Jordan, in addition to the aid 
it received from the United Kingdom, Saudi Arabia, and 
Kuwait, thousands of Palestinian refugees flocked from the 
camps into Amman and over 200,000 peasants and refugees 
from the neglected West Bank crossed the Jordan River. The 
refugees, as well as the Palestinian intellectuals, began to find 
places in the Jordanian economy. However, the Palestinians 
were constantly competing for power with the Transjordani- 
ans, who kept the reins firmly in their hands, thanks largely 
to their predominance in the Arab Legion. The determina- 
tion of the Arab states to perpetuate the problem helped to 
keep the Palestinians conscious of their separate character, 
and the idea of a “Palestine entity” began to be mooted. In 
1964 the Palestine Liberation Organization, headed by Ah- 
mad Shukeiri, was set up, and the al-Fath Organization was 
founded in 1965 to carry on the struggle for “the liberation of 
Palestine” (see Arab National Movement in * Israel, State of: 
Historical Survey). 

In 1966 the population of the West Bank totaled 860,000, 
of whom some two-thirds lived in the countryside. About 
90% were Muslims, most of them Sunnis. The majority of the 
50,000 Christians lived in the Jerusalem district (including 
Bethlehem) and most of the rest in the Nablus district. Ac- 
cording to the UNRwaA rolls, which were never rigorously in- 
vestigated, there were some 435,000 refugees, of whom about 
140,000 lived in the camps (see *Israel, State of: Historical 
Survey (Arab Refugees)). They were regarded as citizens with 
equal rights, and a considerable proportion of them had their 
own sources of income in addition to the uNRwa alloca- 
tions. It was estimated that about 120,000 refugees emigrated 
from Jordan — most of them from the West Bank — to Arab 
and other countries, and many of them sent money home to 
support their families and relations. One of the results of this 
emigration was a surplus of women in the area. The natu- 
ral increase was very high, over 4%; the percentage of chil- 
dren below the age of 15 was, consequently, also high — 43%. 
Participation in the labor force was among the lowest in the 
world - some 22%. Of those employed, some 37% worked in 
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agriculture, 14.6% in services, 11.6% in industry, and 10.4% 
in construction. 


In the Gaza Strip, 1948-67 

In the *Gaza Strip, which was left in Egyptian occupation un- 
der the terms of the 1949 Armistice Agreement with Israel, 
the resident population of 50-60,000 was swamped by the 
influx of refugees from other parts of the country, variously 
estimated at between 120,000 and 150,000, while Arab sources 
claim even higher figures. With a total of 180-200,000 inhabit- 
ants, the population density was over 1,400 per sq. mi., among 
the highest in the world. The refugees were concentrated in 
12 camps and settlements, where they were maintained by 
unrRwa and the Quakers. Unlike Transjordan, Egypt obeyed 
the Arab League's ban on the annexation of portions of former 
Mandatory Palestine occupied by Arab states, thus absolving 
herself of the responsibility for supporting the Strip’s inhabit- 
ants. The “Palestine Arab Government,’ established in Septem- 
ber 1948 with its “temporary” center in Gaza, soon ceased to 
operate. The mayor of Gaza’s repeated appeals to the Egyptian 
government to annex the Strip were rejected on the ground 
that “the independence of Palestine” must be protected. 

Until the end of 1953 the Strip was administered as oc- 
cupied territory. Local authorities continued to operate under 
Egyptian supervision in the two main towns, Gaza and *Khan 
Yunis, but the representatives of the rural population had no 
say in the running of their affairs. The Egyptians did noth- 
ing to develop the economy: they protected their own textile 
industry by withholding raw materials from the Gaza cotton 
mills, exhausted the Strip’s foreign currency reserves, and rig- 
idly enforced customs barriers between the area and Egypt. At 
the end of 1953 a law was passed to regulate the administration 
of the Strip. The executive power was in the hands of the gov- 
ernor, who was subordinate to the Egyptian minister of war, 
and an executive council consisting of heads of departments 
appointed by the ministry. There was a legislative council, also 
headed by the governor, consisting of members of the execu- 
tive council, eight members of local authorities, and six rep- 
resentatives of the professions. The governor could veto any 
law passed by the legislative council, subject to appeal to the 
Egyptian minister of war, who also appointed the judges. In 
1955 a new constitution was promulgated, providing for the 
election of the legislative council. 

Despite her obligations under the Armistice Agreement, 
Egypt concentrated armed forces in the Strip, which also 
served as a major base for infiltrators into Israel and later for 
the fedayeen (terrorist “suicide squads”) under Egyptian com- 
mand. Israel’s retaliatory operations against military targets 
in the Strip aroused the fury of the populace, particularly the 
refugees, who rioted against the Egyptian authorities and the 
uN observers, demanding a free hand to fight Israel. During 
the Sinai Campaign (1956), the Israel Defense Forces occu- 
pied the Strip. The Israel authorities took energetic measures 
to restore normal life, reconstituting the municipalities and 
local authorities. Israel withdrew from the Strip in March 1957, 
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however, and the entry of a uN Emergency Force was imme- 
diately followed by the return of the Egyptians, severe punish- 
ment being meted out to local leaders who had collaborated 
with the Israelis. 

The un force was stationed mainly along the armistice 
demarcation line, and there was a considerable drop in the 
number of border incidents. Its presence helped to mitigate 
the economic difficulties of the population, but they were still 
forbidden to leave the area without the Egyptian military gov- 
ernor’s permission. On the establishment of the United Arab 
Republic (1958), the Egyptians promulgated a new constitu- 
tion for the Strip, providing for an executive council of ten, 
headed by the Egyptian governor, and a legislative council of 
30, including eight Egyptians. At its first meeting, the council 
expressed a desire to join the uaR, but the Strip continued to 
be administered as a separate territory. In 1962 a new consti- 
tution was promulgated giving the refugees equal rights with 
the permanent inhabitants. Egypt continued to maintain a 
“Palestinian” military unit consisting of local inhabitants. As 
a result of the cease-fire agreement accepted by Egypt after 
the 1967 war, the Strip was again placed under Israel admin- 
istration. 

Most of the lands owned by the permanent inhabit- 
ants of the strip before the War of Independence were on the 
Israel side of the demarcation line; according to the Clapp 
Committee, which reported to the UN in September 1949, 
all the cultivable land in the Strip was already under plow. 
Hence, food and other goods had to be imported, while the 
purchasing power of the population was low, due to poverty 
and unemployment. The major export was citrus, but the 
economy of the Strip was based mostly on welfare income, 
mainly from the un; contributions from relatives abroad; the 
budget of the Egyptian administration; and the outlays of the 
uN force - making a total estimated in 1960 at $21,000,000. 
In 1962 there were 53,000 pupils in primary schools, 14,000 
in pre-secondary schools, and 8,800 in secondary and voca- 
tional schools. Separate schools for the children of the refugees 
were maintained by uNRwa. Due to the high rate of natural 
increase, especially among the refugees, the population grew 
rapidly and, since few could leave, so did the overcrowding 
in the area. The Egyptian estimate of the population of the 
Strip — 454,960 in 1966 — was found to be vastly exaggerated 
when the Israel authorities carried out a census in September 
1967, but even the census total of 356,000 gave a population 
density of some 2,500 per sq. mi. 


After the Six-Day War 

As a result of the Six-Day War over a million more Arabs came 
under Israel rule. Jerusalem was reunified by the Ministry of 
the Interior’s order of June 28, 1967 extending the municipal 
boundaries to include the eastern part of the city, the popula- 
tion of which were regarded as permanent residents of Israel. 
Judea and Samaria (the “West Bank”), the Gaza Strip, the 
Sinai Peninsula, and the Golan Heights were placed under 
military government. 
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JERUSALEM. The reunification of Jerusalem added some 
67,000 Arabs — 55,000 Muslims and 12,000 Christians — to 
the Israel Arab community bringing the total up to 392,700, 
14.1% of the population at the end of 1967 and 422,700 (14.6%) 
in 1969. The number of non-Jews in the Jerusalem district 
increased from 4,800 in 1966 to 76,600 at the end of 1969, 
ie., from 1.5% to 18.1% of the Arab population. Out of 39,000 
over the age of 14, 14,000 belonged to the civilian labor force. 
Of these, 13,000 — about 93% — were employed: some 4,600 
in various services; 2,400 in commerce, banking, and insur- 
ance; 2,900 in industry; 1,300 in transport, storage, and com- 
munications; and 1,400 in construction and public works. The 
number of pupils in East Jerusalem schools increased from 
11,894 in 1968/69 to 13,119 in 1969/70: 1,160 in kindergartens, 
9,470 in elementary schools, 2,002 in preparatory schools, 
and 487 in high schools. 


JUDEA AND SAMARIA (THE “WEST BANK”). The population 
totaled 595,000 in the census of September 1967 and 608,000 
at the end of 1970. The annual birthrate was estimated at 
43, the death rate at 19, and the natural increase at 24 per thou- 
sand. There was a great deal of population movement into and 
out of the West Bank after the 1967 war. Out of some 200,000 
who left during or immediately after the war, 14,900 returned, 
on application, with the approval of the Israel government. 
In addition, up to the end of 1969, 8,130 were allowed in to 
rejoin their families. During the same period some 225,000 
persons crossed into Jordan for employment or study, with 
permits allowing them to return; 31,000 came for visits 
from Jordan or other countries for periods of up to three 
months; and 42,000 (mainly students) came for summer visits. 
Of 307,200 residents aged 14 or over, 113,200 were part of 
the labor force in 1969 (including 87,000 out of the 147,000 
males). Over 97% of the labor force was employed: 46% in ag- 
riculture; 28% in services, including transportation and com- 
merce; 14% in industry and crafts; and 12% in construction. 
In 1969/70 a total of 177,400 pupils went to school in Judea 
and Samaria: some 132,000 to the 681 government schools, 
another 26,700 in UNRWA institutions, and 18,200 in 119 pri- 
vate schools. 


IN THE STATE OF ISRAEL. The Israel government’s bud- 
get for the region rose from IL 86,000,000 in 1968/69 to 
IL 94,000,000 for 1970/71. More than half the budget (about 
51%) was devoted to social services, including health, educa- 
tion, welfare, and employment. Some 27% was used for eco- 
nomic purposes, such as agriculture and water, traffic, and 
communications, while the remaining 22% was for admin- 
istrative, judicial, and police services. As a result of the gov- 
ernment’s policy of encouraging local authorities, 22 of the 23 
municipalities functioning before the war continued to oper- 
ate, as well as 31 rural councils. 

Shortly after the conclusion of the war, trade between 
the area and Jordan was resumed, and the passage of goods 
between Israel, the Gaza Strip, and Judea and Samaria was 
authorized. In 1969, the area had an adverse trade balance 
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of IL 123,400,000 with Israel and 11 17,800,000 with other 
countries, and a favorable balance of 1L 39,900,000 with Jor- 
dan. 


THE GAZA STRIP AND NORTHERN SINAI. The 1967 census 
counted 389,700 persons living in the Gaza Strip and northern 
Sinai. The population at the end of 1970 was 372,000. A natu- 
ral increase in 1968-70 totaled about 29,000 (27.9 per thou- 
sand in 1970); some 47,000 persons must have left the Strip - 
many of them for the West Bank. About 162,000 persons lived 
in the town of Gaza, 153,000 in Khan Yunis, and 35,000 in 
El-Arish. The annual birthrate is estimated at 41, and the 
death rate at 16 per thousand. In 1968 and 1969 about 3,000 
Arabs were permitted to return from Egypt to the Strip in 
exchange for Egyptian nationals who returned to Egypt. 
In 1968 some 45,000 traveled to Arab countries on business, 
or for work or study, but only 9,000 were able to do so in 
1969, since the Jordan government closed the bridges in 
August 1969 to those without official Jordanian documents. 
Thirty-two percent of the 183,000 residents aged 14 or over 
were part of the labor force at the end of 1969, and 94.4% 
of these were employed. Fifty-six percent of those employed 
were wage earners; average daily wages rose from IL 3.9 in 
1968 to IL5.8 in 1969. About 5,000 went out to work in 
Israel. 

In 1969 the area had an adverse trade balance of 
IL 27,700,000 with Israel and favorable balances of IL 4,400,000 
with Jordan and IL 5,200,000 with other countries. 

There were some 105,000 pupils in 191 schools in the 
area — 83 government institutions and 108 run by UNRWa - in 
the 1969/70 school year. More than half of the pupils - some 
58,000 — attended uNRwa schools. The government budget 
for the area was IL 53,000,000 in 1969/70 and IL 867,500,000 
in 1970/71. In the latter year, 39.9% of the budget was devoted 
to social services, 31.6% to economic purposes, and 28.5% for 
administrative expenses. Local income totaled 11 5,500,000 
in Gaza, Khan Yunis, El-Arish, and Rafa. The government 
initiated numerous public works, such as road construction 
and maintenance. 


GOLAN HEIGHTS AND SINAI DESERT. The Golan Heights 
in the north and the Sinai Desert in the south were, basi- 
cally, deserted areas after the war. The Golan Heights were 
almost totally abandoned by the original population of about 
90,000 Syrians. Some 6,500 Druzes remained in five villages, 
which continued to be run by their traditional leaders under 
the general supervision of the military governor. There were 
ten schools with 58 classes in the area. The Israel government 
budget for the Golan Heights was IL 6,000,000 in 1968/69 and 
IL 9,000,000 in 1969/70. 

Southern Sinai was and remains a desert with little pos- 
sibility of settlement. It is estimated that as many as 50,000 
Bedouin roam through it, with some 400 local mukhtars and 
sheikhs to guide their affairs. The government's budget for 
the area was IL 1,000,000 in 1968/69 and double that figure 
in 1969/70. 
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See also *Israel, State of: Health and Welfare. For Druze, 
see *Israel, State of: Religious Life and Communities. 


[Julian J. Landau] 


Developments in the 1970s 

ISRAEL. The Arab population of Israel continued to grow 
during the 1970s. Whereas on the eve of the Six-Day War 
there were approximately 312,000 Arabs and Druze in Israel, 
consisting of 223,000 Muslims, 58,500 Christians, and 31,000 
Druze, towards the end of 1972, as a result of natural increase 
and the addition of 55,000 Muslims and 12,000 Christians 
through the reunification of Jerusalem, the number had grown 
to 470,000 — about 15% of the population. The Jerusalem 
Arabs are permanent residents of Israel and entitled, as such, 
to vote in municipal elections. They have not been compelled 
to accept Israeli citizenship, though they may receive it on ap- 
plication, but only a few score have opted to do so, the great 
majority having chosen to retain their Jordanian citizenship. 
In 1980 the number had grown to 639,000 — 498,300 Mus- 
lims, 89,900 Christians, and 50,700 Druze. The population is 
undergoing a process of urbanization, the higher proportion 
of city-dwellers rising to some 60%. This population is also 
considerably younger than its Jewish counterpart (average age 
20.9 years, compared with 30.4 in the Jewish sector). About 
50% of all Arabs in Israel are 14 years old or under, and this is 
an indication of the vast potential demographic changes that 
will develop if the Jewish population continues to stagnate at 
its present growth rate. The continued improvement of health 
services in Israel, and the mounting standard of living, make 
their impact on the life expectancy of the Arab population. 
In 1976 every Arab newborn had a life expectation of 63 (fe- 
males, 71.5 years), compared to 64 in Lebanon, 56 in Syria and 
Jordan, 55 in Egypt, and 45 in Saudi Arabia. The impressive 
growth of the Arab community in Israel, from a poor peas- 
ant society whose leaders had deserted her in the early stages 
of the War of Independence (1948), into a predominantly ur- 
ban and modern society, must be attributed, first of all, to the 
Arab educational system in Israel. Ninety-five percent of all 
school-age Arab children attend school at present, compared 
with 38% in the pre-1948 period. A total of 185,000 Arab stu- 
dents attend all levels of schooling, from kindergarten to uni- 
versity. The new generation of Israeli Arabs, who were born 
and raised under the Israeli system, has produced a new elite 
of several thousand university graduates and professionals. 
In the year 1976 alone there were 2,000 registered students 
in all Israeli universities. In 1948 only two Arab municipali- 
ties existed in Israel - Nazareth and Shefaram - and one local 
council. In the 1970s, in addition to those two municipalities, 
some 50 local councils were established, duly elected by their 
population. Despite the process of urbanization, however, the 
cultivated area in the Arab villages grew 2.6 fold since the es- 
tablishment of Israel; in real estate terms, from 340,000 du- 
nams in 1948 to 895,000 dunams in 1975, part of which was 
under irrigation and yielding high crops, thanks to the mech- 
anization and modern agricultural techniques developed in 
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Israel. While in 1950 more than half the Arab manpower was 
employed in agriculture, only 16% depended for their liveli- 
hood on farming in 1976, despite the tremendous increase of 
cultivated area and productivity. The balance of manpower 
turned to typically urban occupations, such as construction 
(24%), services (22%), industry (18%), and other branches of 
the economy (17%). By 1976 only half the manpower of the 
Arab settlements was employed locally, while the remainder 
sought and obtained work outside their localities. 

The impact on the Arab village was tremendous: an un- 
precedented boom in construction, modern furnishing, home 
appliances, roads, electricity, running water, telephones, health 
and education services, and banks. By 1976 the Arab popula- 
tion achieved a higher rate of per family income than Jewish 
families originating from Asia and Africa, and only slightly 
lower than the overall Israeli average. 

Its fundamental malaise, however, the insolubility of its 
problem as a minority with national ambitions of its own, 
which run counter to the national aspirations of the host Jew- 
ish majority, was not relieved, and was intensified by the agi- 
tation against the Peace Treaty with Egypt. 

A new phase in the identity crisis of Israel Arabs was 
marked in April 1976 with the outbreak of what came to be 
known as the “Day of the Land” What was to be a protest by 
the Arabs in the Galilee against what they termed “expropria- 
tion of their land,’ grew into the Communist instigated politi- 
cal agitation, where the Arabs’ legitimate desire to maintain 
control of their lands was overshadowed by the irredentist slo- 
gan “We shall liberate you, O Galilee!” This outburst, which 
resulted in loss of life and left an indelible residue in the hearts 
of Israeli Arabs, was accompanied by concurrent wide-scale 
demonstrations in the cities of Judea and Samaria, in support 
of their “oppressed brethren” in Israel proper. These combined 
disturbances were hailed throughout the Arab world as an 
“uprising of the Palestinian people” on both sides of Israel’s 
pre-1967 borders, against “Israeli occupation.” 

This open ideological linkage between Israeli Arabs and 
the Arabs in the Administered Territories of Judea and Sa- 
maria was one of the most dramatic developments since 
1976. 

The “Day of the Land” brought into the explicit realm 
thenceforth implicit and latent unity of destiny that the two 
branches of the same people carried in their hearts. The ac- 
claim it received from other Arabs added to it an aura of an 
all-Arab national struggle which in turn tended to reinforce 
the Palestinian and Israeli Arabs in the virulence of their anti- 
Israeli slogans. More and more Arab-Israeli youth, under the 
impact of the 1973 war and the prominence of the PLo, cou- 
pled with the awakening of the Palestinians in the Adminis- 
tered Territories, were now more inclined than before to throw 
in their lot with the population of the Territories, under the 
unifying umbrella of “Free democratic Palestine” in both its 
political and symbolic meanings. 

These trends became manifest in the elections of 1976 in 
Judea and Samaria, and in the Israeli elections of 1977. In the 
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former, a new and young local leadership rose, which swept 
aside the traditional patriarchal leadership, and announced 
in no uncertain terms its sympathy with, if not its formal 
affiliation to, the pLo. During the 1977 elections, extreme 
pro-PLo elements among the Arabs either gave their vote to 
the Rakah party, or altogether boycotted the elections, as 
Rakah seemed too moderate for them, and not nationalist 
enough to cope with the mood of the times. Thus, while in 
the previous elections (1973), some 80% of the Arab-Israeli 
population cast their votes, this time some 72% only went to 
the polls, the difference being attributed to the boycott by ex- 
tremist elements. Rakah gained more votes than in the pre- 
vious elections, nearly enough to win them a fifth seat in the 
Knesset. 

The “liberal policy” which was devised by the govern- 
ment, and implemented through the Office of the Prime Min- 
ister’s Adviser for Arab Affairs, far from contributing to the 
integration of the Arabs in Israeli society, by, for example, an 
inculcation of Israeli values into the Arab-Israeli population, 
perpetuated the gap and alienation between them. The fact 
that the Arabs enjoyed civil rights, such as the right to vote 
and to higher education, but were exempt from national duties 
such as military service, created two societies in Israel: Jew- 
ish “insiders” and Arab “outsiders.” If the acquisition of Israeli 
citizenship and of civil rights could be made contingent upon 
the fulfillment of one’s national duties on the one hand, and if 
all channels of national promotion in the army and bureau- 
cracy were open to the Arabs, on the other, only then would 
conditions be created for a genuine integration. One has to 
realize, however, that because of the ongoing Arab-Israeli 
conflict and the national sensitivities involved, the Arabs in 
Israel, who now felt more and more akin to the Palestinian 
Arabs in general, would not be made to embrace Israeli values 
in one stroke. The Arab students’ demonstrations on Israeli 
campuses, and their flat refusal to nightwatch in university 
dormitories where they are admitted for lodging, were only a 
few manifestations of these sentiments. 


ARABS IN THE ADMINISTERED TERRITORIES. The politi- 
cal turnabout, as expressed in the municipal elections of 1976, 
made the most dramatic imprint on the West Bank, and by 
extension on almost all the population of the Administered 
Territories. The elections of 1976, despite their lower turnout, 
still gave a strong indication of the transformation that came 
about in the Territories, under the umbrella of Israeli occupa- 
tion. The new city councilors were younger, more educated, 
and more openly inclined to support the pLo than their pre- 
decessors. In the West Bank, the mayors enjoyed a higher 
prestige than ever before, not only because of the disappear- 
ance of the intermediary District Commissioners who used to 
separate them from the central government under Jordanian 
rule, but also due to their peculiar position as the sole elected 
representatives of the Arab population in the Administered 
Territories. Thus, although they were ostensibly leaders on the 
local level only, and assumed to refrain from national “high 
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politics,’ they implicated themselves more and or less openly 
in political matters having nothing to do with such topics as 
roads, sewers, taxation, and water supply. They, in fact, played 
the role of intermediaries between the Israeli military gover- 
nors and the people; they made no secret of their journeys to 
Jordan, and they took up public positions on matters of ma- 
jor political significance, although they were prohibited from 
organizing, initiating, or participating in regular political ac- 
tivity, via political parties. 

It is true, however, that despite the more extreme anti- 
Israel stance adopted by the new municipal leadership, life 
exigencies made the modus vivendi between them and the 
Israeli authorities imperative. Thus, political utterances apart, 
the level of acts of terror decreased compared with 1976 and 
1977, and the propensity for the continued normalization of 
daily life in the Administered Territories did not seem to have 
been adversely affected. Even the events of the Machpelah 
Cave in Hebron, on Yom Kippur of 1976, in which an Israeli 
Torah Scroll was torn by an Arab mob, was played down by 
the then mayor of Hebron, Kawasmeh, his noted anti-Israel 
positions not withstanding. 

Another manifestation of the pragmatic approach of the 
new leadership of the West Bank was the fact that despite its 
avowed support of the Palestinian Revolution as the only rep- 
resentative of the Palestinian people, and the implication of 
their subservient role to the central institutions of the PLo, 
they continued, nevertheless, to pay homage to King Hussein 
and to raise funds in the Gulf States, thus exposing the rela- 
tionship of the Arab population with the anti-revolutionary 
regimes in the Arab world. 

A new element of uncertainty and expectation — if not 
hope - was injected into this situation upon the visit to Israel 
of President Sadat, in November 1977. If on the one hand sus- 
picion, skepticism, and sometimes hostility were evinced by 
the Palestinian public vis-a-vis Sadat, whose dramatic move 
caused consternation in the Rejection Front in general, and 
in the Palestinian establishment in particular, on the other 
hand, new hopes seemed to glitter for other Palestinians who 
hurried to dispatch successive delegations to Cairo, both to 
voice their support for his bold initiative and to elicit a pledge 
that their cause would not be eroded in the process. These 
delegations represented various strata of the West Bank and 
the Gaza Strip populations, although the mayors, who are on 
record as the staunchest proponents of the pLo, obviously re- 
frained from joining them. 

Again, as in the case of the Arabs in Israel proper, no 
clear-cut policy was applied whereby rewards and punish- 
ments were meted out to the Arab population of the Territo- 
ries in accordance with their conduct. Certainly, no one ex- 
pected them to love or welcome their Israeli occupiers or even 
to accept their rule on an indefinite basis. But no one could 
expect Israel either to go out of her way in her policy of “lib- 
eralization,” of technological development, agricultural ad- 
vancement, expansion of health and other services, let alone 
universal suffrage. 
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A military government is obligated to maintain the laws 
and the level of services that had existed prior to the occupa- 
tion, but is under no constraint to improve them at a tremen- 
dous cost, only to win ingratitude and hatred. Their universal 
application turns them into a matter of course, and only elicits 
more demands for more improvements and creates more ex- 
pectation for more rights, political and otherwise, which when 
withheld can only provoke frustration and more enmity. 

The best negative example of this is seen in the West 
Bank election of 1976 in which the base of voters was broad- 
ened, compared to Jordanian times, and free campaigning 
was allowed. But when the results of the vote became known, 
a great embarrassment, to say the least, befell the Israeli pub- 
lic. The choice was very simple: either one is “liberal,” allows 
free elections, and is prepared to bear the consequences, or 
one bans the elections altogether as long as military rule ob- 
tains. If the elections are truly free, then the first implication 
is that the voting population wants to rid itself of the military 
government. To bear the consequences means, in this case, to 
respond to the sentiments and needs expressed in these elec- 
tions, i.e., to grant to the population self-rule, by its elected 
representatives, on the basis of their political platform, and 
this, in principle, was the idea underlying the peace propos- 
als of the Israeli government. 

To sum up, the Arab population of Israel and the Arabs in 
the Administered Territories gradually drew closer to one an- 
other under the impact of rising Palestinian nationalism and 
the mounting Arab and Islamic self-confidence in the wake of 
the 1973 War. To contain this political-minded population, as a 
minority devoid of national rights, under Israeli rule, seemed 
to become a “mission impossible.” The autonomy which was 
proposed at the Camp David negotiations remained unaccept- 
able to the PLo and leaders of the West Bank Arabs. 


[Raphael Israeli] 


From the 1980s to the mid-1990s 
ISRAEL. In the early 1990s the Arab population of Israel was 
close to 730,000 (compared to 150,000 when the state was es- 
tablished, and excluding the East Jerusalem Arabs who are not 
citizens of Israel, estimated in 1993 to number 170,000). 
During the 1980s the social and political consciousness 
of the Israeli Arabs crystallized, having been deeply influ- 
enced by pivotal political events in the region: the Lebanon 
War (1982-83), the Intifada in the Administered Territories 
(1987 on), and the Gulf crisis and war (1990-91). Despite the 
high tension these events created in the relations between 
Jews and Arabs in general, the Israeli Arabs became more in- 
tegrated and more involved in the life of the state. They were 
seriously opposed to the war against the pLo in Lebanon, 
expressed in various ways by solidarity with the Intifada in 
the Administered Territories, and demonstrated sympathy 
for Saddam Hussein, but all of this did not lead to deep rifts 
between them and the Israeli-Jewish establishment. In many 
ways the opposite is true. Israeli Arabs conducted their po- 
litical struggle through legitimate channels while emphasiz- 
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ing their being Israeli citizens. Their fight took the form of 
opposition to government policy and stressing their separate 
national identity while desirous of striving for principles of 
equality within the Israeli democratic frameworks. 

The nature of the Israeli Arabs’ struggles is best exempli- 
fied by the Intifada which engulfed the entire area of Judea, 
Samaria, East Jerusalem, and the Gaza Region, but in which 
Israeli Arabs did not take part. The manifestations of civil dis- 
obedience in the Administered Territories did not appear at 
all among the Israeli Arabs. Although there were occasional 
instances of rock throwing or the waving of the Palestinian 
flag in Arab settlements in Israel, it can still be said that the 
Israeli Arabs did not participate in the Intifada. 

The separate identity of Arab citizens of Israel (from that 
of the Administered Territories’ Arabs) was given expression 
in the establishment of new public bodies and in the found- 
ing of political parties and social movements. In 1982, in the 
wake of the Lebanon War, a “Supreme Watch Committee” was 
set up which in the 1980s turned into a quasi-representative 
body for the entire Arab population of Israel. This grew out 
of the committee of Arab mayors and gradually took on high 
political and social standing. Its members were the heads of 
the Arab locales, Arab Knesset members from all parties, the 
Arab representatives in the Histadrut, and leaders of various 
political movements. The committee had no recognized le- 
gal standing and reached its decisions most often by general 
agreement, but it had great prestige and influence. It made 
the decisions to give assistance of a humanitarian nature to 
Administered Territory residents and to express identifica- 
tion with their struggle, took decisions on the behavior of 
the Arab populace on memorial days and on the annual Land 
Day, and also discussed the issues of readying the Arab public 
for elections to the Knesset, the Histadrut, and the city and 
village councils. 

While in previous years the Israeli authorities did every- 
thing possible to prevent the establishment of separate Arab 
bodies for fear of the consolidation of Arab nationalism hostile 
to the state, from the early 1980s on the Israeli regime was tol- 
erant on this issue. The members of the Israeli Arabs’ Supreme 
Watch Committee acted in concert (not officially) with factors 
within the overall Israeli social and political system. 

In contrast to the first decades of the state in which the 
Israeli Arabs were divided generally into supporters of the 
Communist party or supporters of Zionist parties, in the 
1980s a different party-political structure took shape. The 
Communist party declined, with the decline of the Commu- 
nist regimes. Its position was claimed by two movements of 
an Arab-National nature, namely, “The Progressive List for 
Peace” (initially a Jewish-Arab party) and the “Democratic 
List” (led by Abd al-Wahab Darousheh who left the Labor 
party). A more important change came with the rise of a new 
powerful factor - the Islamic Movement. This movement did 
not compete in Knesset elections; its strength was seen in the 
election campaigns for the local authorities. The Islamic Move- 
ment won, among others, the mayoralty of Umm al-Fahm 
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as well as the chairmanship of other councils mainly in the 
central district bordering Samaria. In Galilee, with its high 
concentration of Christians, the Islamic Movement had only 
modest success. The movement rose against the background 
of the flourishing of similar movements throughout the Arab 
east. The ideological stances of the IsLamic Movement in Israel 
were more moderate than those of its sister movements in the 
Administered Territories, the Hamas and the Islamic Jihad, 
which called for violent struggle against the state. 

The 1980s were a time of significant development in the 
local rule in Israeli Arab villages. Seventeen new authori- 
ties (around one-quarter of all Arab authorities in the coun- 
try) were established. In some places the locality’s status was 
changed and large settlements were recognized as cities. Al- 
though the average socio-economic standing of the Arab pub- 
lic was still lower than that of the Jews, there was accelerated 
development of various public services. 


ADMINISTERED TERRITORIES. At the start of the 1980s a 
gap, which became even wider, opened between the Israeli 
administration and the Palestinians’ leaders and their insti- 
tutions in Judea, Samaria, and the Gaza Region. Talks about 
instituting autonomy in the Administered Territories accord- 
ing to the Camp David Accords ceased when no real progress 
was made. Israel proposed personal autonomy, for the resi- 
dents only, with no territorial ramifications, while the Egyp- 
tian proposals spoke of Palestinian administration which 
would in effect lead to total Israeli withdrawal from the ter- 
ritories. When Ariel Sharon was defense minister (in the sec- 
ond Likud government elected in 1981), there were many set- 
tlement campaigns. 

The most prominent change in the Territories in 1981-84 
was the emergence of village leagues. The Israeli administra- 
tion which nurtured them saw these leagues as representing 
the silent majority of the inhabitants of the villages in Judea 
and Samaria who ostensibly opposed the preeminence of the 
PLO-supporting radical city dwellers. The government gave 
the heads of the leagues and their activists wide authority and 
budgets, and residents were directed to the leagues in order 
to obtain permits and recommendations for various petitions 
to the administration. 

The village leagues attracted marginal members of the 
Palestinian population. Many people saw them as a collection 
of doubtful individuals collaborating with the Israeli regime. 
In order to protect the league people, the Israeli administra- 
tion allowed their leaders to start militias which were given 
weapons for self-defense by the Israel Defense Forces (IDF). 
In March 1982 Jordan published an official report according 
to which membership in village leagues would be considered 
an act of treason punishable by death. This led to the collapse 
of the leagues, some of whose major activists had previously 
been considered traditionally loyal to the rule in Amman. Af- 
ter 1984 the Israel administration gradually ceased support- 
ing the leagues. In the mid-1980s the leagues’ activities were 
greatly reduced, and they are remembered as the only episode 
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in which the Israeli administration tried to encourage a politi- 
cal group in the territories. 

The Lebanon War that began in June 1982 with the aim 
of damaging the pLo organizational infrastructure succeeded 
in effecting the removal of its headquarters and offices from 
Lebanon. 

The events in Lebanon led to closer relations between the 
PLO and Jordan as well as to an improvement in the relations 
between the Administered Territories’ residents and the Jor- 
danian government. In Amman the work of the Jordan-pLo 
committee became regularized, and large sums of money were 
poured into the territories. The Jordanian Parliament con- 
vened in Jan. 1984 for the first time in nine years, with repre- 
sentatives from the West Bank. 

In the Administered Territories the Lebanon War gave 
rise to a gradual increase in disturbances and acts of terror 
against Israel. Elements in the Israel military tendered the ex- 
planation that the retreat from Lebanon under terrorist pres- 
sure and attrition had reinforced the feeling among young 
Arabs that it was possible to fight against Israel using those 
means. Immediately after two Jews were killed, an under- 
ground group of Jewish settlers attacked the Muslim college 
in Hebron, killing three Arab students and wounding several. 
The police and security services captured members of a “Jew- 
ish underground” who confessed to a number of acts against 
Arabs, including mayors of cities, and to planning to blow up 
the Dome of the Rock. 

In early 1985 an agreement was signed by which the Pop- 
ular Front for the Liberation of Palestine-The General Com- 
mand, led by Ahmad Jibril, released the few Israeli prisoners 
of war from the Lebanon War and Israel freed from Israeli 
prisons 1,150 prisoners convicted of membership in terrorist 
organizations and of carrying out terrorist acts. Most of the 
Arabs returned to their homes in the Administered Territo- 
ries and within Israel and were not deported. The Palestinian 
public saw this as a great victory. 

After the breakdown of an agreement between King Hus- 
sein and Arafat in Feb. 1986, the Jordanians increased efforts 
to acquire influence in the Administered Territories. The Jor- 
dan government published a five-year plan for the territories’ 
development while at the same time announcing the closure 
of the PLO office in Amman. 

On Dec. 9, 1987, the popular rebellion, the Intifada 
(“shaking off”), broke out in the Administered Territories. 
On that day an Israeli truck ran over four Arab workers from 
the Gaza Region as they returned from work in Israel. Three 
days earlier an Israeli merchant had been stabbed to death in 
Gaza, and a rumor ran among the Arab populace that the traf- 
fic accident was really an Israeli act of revenge. During the 
funerals wild disturbances broke out during which another 
three Gaza residents were killed. 

Besides the broad economic, social, and political cir- 
cumstances which led to the uprising, there were other con- 
tributory developments. During summer and fall 1987 the US. 
government did not succeed in promoting any ideas towards a 
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settlement in the region. In November an Arab summit meet- 
ing took place in Amman which disappointed the Palestinians, 
since it refrained from discussing their issues. At the end of 
November a young Palestinian coming from Lebanon man- 
aged to infiltrate an Israeli army camp near Kiryat Shemo- 
nah by use of a glider. He shot and killed six Israeli soldiers 
before being killed. The Administered Territories populace 
was thrilled by the success of this suicide mission as well as 
by the deaths of Israeli soldiers and the escape from prison of 
a number of security prisoners connected to the Islamic ex- 
tremists from Gaza. 

The first weeks of the Intifada were characterized by spon- 
taneous large-scale outbursts of demonstrations along with 
commercial and school strikes throughout the territories and 
in East Jerusalem. No organization or guiding hand was be- 
hind this. Handbills were printed daily, slogans were painted on 
walls, and calls were heard to fight against Israeli rule. Almost 
daily reports were received of Arabs injured in clashes with 
Israeli soldiers. World media showed increased interest. Even 
during the first month Israel security forces arrested hundreds 
of Arabs suspected of instigating strikes and demonstrations, 
and on Jan. 3, 1988, expulsion orders against nine Administered 
Territories activists were issued. The Israeli measures did not 
lead to any calming down of the situation and the foment in 
the Administered Territories reached new heights. 

During February-March 1988 there were indications of 
the intent to turn the uprising into organized civil disobedi- 
ence against Israeli rule. Handbills signed by a body called 
“The United Intifada Command” began to appear with in- 
structions to the people. Representatives of the different PLO 
factions and activists from the Islamic movements took part in 
the Command. Announcements were broadcast on a number 
of PLO radio stations, and the youths who heard them printed 
transcripts, photocopied them, and distributed them in cities, 
villages, and refugee camps. 

The civil disobedience which coalesced at the start of the 
Intifada was organized by activists sympathetic to the PLO 
with the aim of creating the widest breach possible between 
the Arab-Palestinian population and the institutions of the 
Israeli administration. Most of the Administered Territories’ 
educational institutes, including the universities and colleges, 
were closed by military orders in the middle of the 1988 school 
year since they were hotbeds for demonstrations, and in effect 
the educational system was shut down. Heavy pressure was 
applied on other Arabs employed by the Israeli administra- 
tion to leave their jobs. Particularly targeted were those who 
came into contact with the broad public. Workers of the De- 
partment of Motor Vehicles, those who check and test driv- 
ers and vehicles, were asked to quit. The same was true for 
workers in taxation departments, in civil courts, and offices 
in the Israeli administration civil service system. Those who 
did not quit received threats; stones and Molotov cocktails 
were thrown at their homes. 

One of the areas of civil disobedience intended to lead to 
a break between the residents and the Israeli regime was the 
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declaration of a boycott on all Israel-made goods. The trades- 
men were requested to rid themselves of all products bought 
or made in Israel for which a local substitute could be found. 
In addition, the residents were asked to try to avoid turning 
to the Israeli authorities on any issue whatsoever, to shun the 
civil courts operating within the framework of the Israel Civil 
Administration, and to refrain as much as possible from work- 
ing in Israel and from trading with Israelis. 

Unified Intifada Command instructed the residents to in- 
stitute an austerity regime. It was forbidden to hold weddings 
with many guests or have other parties. The purchase of luxury 
items, including new cars, was interdicted. The inhabitants 
were requested to avoid going out for recreation, to refrain 
from seeking entertainment, not to eat in restaurants and not 
to visit the seashore or vacation spots in Israel. In many places 
Arabs who had private gardens were made to uproot shrubs 
and flowers and tear out grass in order to make room to plant 
vegetables for home use to replace the Israel produce. 

Storekeepers were ordered to keep their stores closed 
almost completely and to open them only as directed in the 
handbills. Gradually an arrangement took shape whereby it 
was permitted to open businesses for three hours in the morn- 
ing and only on those days on which there was no general 
strike. In the afternoons and on the frequent strike days all 
public institutions, such as municipalities and public trans- 
portation, were shut down. Even owners of private cars were 
told not to drive on the roads. 

All of these moves were prompted by “Popular Commit- 
tees” formed in villages, refugee camps, and urban neighbor- 
hoods. Many of the committees were based on youth organi- 
zation clubs found practically everywhere in the Administered 
Territories: the (PLO) “Shabiba” and other groups identified 
with the left-wing Palestinians organizations. 

Popular education committees were set up to arrange for 
school-like frameworks in private houses in place of the closed 
schools. Hundreds of adjudication committees were set up to 
which the residents were to turn in place of the courts to set- 
tle disputes. The local committees tried to create the impres- 
sion of creating the structure of an independent Palestinian 
regime. They set up roadblocks at entrances to villages which 
they declared “liberated territory.” 

The Intifada’s political effects became more noticeable 
in summer 1988. At the end of May, U.S. Assistant Secretary 
of State Richard Murphy, responsible for dealing with the re- 
gions affairs, announced that the U.S. would consider open- 
ing a dialogue with the pLo on the condition that the orga- 
nization accept UN resolutions 232 and 338 and condemn the 
use of terror. At the end of July, King Hussein announced that 
his country had no claims on the West Bank and was in effect 
breaking relations with the Administered Territories. Resi- 
dents of Judea, Samaria, and East Jerusalem, most of whom 
were still Jordanian citizens, feared that this decision would 
prove detrimental to them but in actuality it did them rela- 
tively little harm. Pension payments to Jordanian civil servants 
in the territories continued as usual as did export (mainly ag- 
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ricultural produce) from the territories to the eastern side of 
the Jordan. Administered Territory residents could continue 
to use their Jordanian passports. 

This break was a political victory for the Palestinian na- 
tional leadership in the Administered Territories and for the 
PLO command in Tunis, for this was an unequivocal decla- 
ration that the PLo institutions were the only and sole rep- 
resentations for territory residents, with no challenge to this 
from Jordan. 

The Jordanian statement and the continued Intifada 
paved the way for the dramatic decisions by the Palestinian 
National Council (pNc), meeting in Algiers. Intifada activists 
applied great pressure to the pLo leaders to transform the suc- 
cesses of civil disobedience into political achievements. On 
Nov. 15 the pNc declared the “establishment of an indepen- 
dent state” and its acceptance of UN resolution 242. The latter 
made it possible for Arafat to appear before the UN assem- 
bly meeting in Geneva in Dec. 1988. At a press meeting held 
there he declared that the meaning of the pnc decision was 
recognition of the State of Israel and demurring from acts of 
terror. Arafat’s statement had been coordinated with the U.S. 
which announced that the U.S. was opening a dialogue with 
the pLo. This development was the zenith of the Intifada’s po- 
litical achievements. 

In the Administered Territories the Palestinian declara- 
tion of independence was accepted enthusiastically and gen- 
eral support was given to the Palestinian leadership's new po- 
litical line. On December 9, with the first anniversary of the 
Intifada, sources in the Administered Territories claimed that 
over the course of the year more than 300 Arabs had been 
killed and some 20,000 injured. Israel gave similar figures. 
The number of Arabs arrested or detained in Israeli prisons 
was close to 12,000. 

During the Intifada’s second year (1989) cracks and in- 
ternal dissension began to show. One of the most salient was 
the phenomenon of intra-Arab murders of people suspected 
of collaborating with the Israeli rule. The ongoing Intifada 
pattern yielded great suffering for the Administered Territory 
residents. The suspension of the education system, lengthy 
strikes, and severe Israeli punitive measures all led to a lower- 
ing of the standard of living across the board. In some places 
there were residents who refused to comply with the demands 
of the United Command leaflets and who tried to oppose the 
young activists’ directives. 

While in 1988 some 20 suspected collaborators were 
murdered, in 1989 the victims numbered over 150. In 1990 
and 1991, the number of Palestinians killed by security forces 
declined, while there was a steep increase in those killed by 
other Arabs as suspected collaborators. By the start of 1992 the 
number of Arabs killed during the Intifada was 2,000 - 600 of 
whom had been murdered as suspected collaborators. 

‘The severe hardships suffered by the people led, as early 
as the second year of the Intifada, to calls for its cessation in re- 
turn for the start of political negotiations. In early 1989 explor- 
atory moves were made towards creating an Israeli political 
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program which would bring calm to Judea, Samaria, and Gaza. 
A number of prominent Palestinians in the Administered 
Territories were informed of the details of the plan fashioned 
by Defense Minister Yizhak Rabin. It included a proposal to 
hold general elections in the territories as an initial step to- 
wards designating a representation accepted by the Arab presi- 
dents. After a series of contacts and recommendations raised 
by representatives of the U.S. and Egyptian president Hosni 
Mubarak, sharp differences of opinion broke out within the 
Israeli government (regarding East Jerusalem residents’ par- 
ticipation in the elections in the territories) leading eventually 
to the dissolution of the National Unity Government. 

The atmosphere in the Administered Territories changed 
from the end of 1989 as the result of the upheavals taking place 
in Eastern Europe. For nearly 40 years the Communist bloc 
countries had served as strong political support for sizable 
parts of the Arab world, including the Palestinians, besides 
providing aid in the form of money, weapons, military training, 
and grants to students. As those countries began to collapse, a 
feeling of dismay and confusion arose among the Palestinians 
as the Eastern European countries established diplomatic rela- 
tions with the State of Israel and a large wave of emigration of 
Jews from the Former Soviet Union was set into motion. 

In 1990 calls were heard in the Administered Territories 
for a return to the “armed struggle” against Israel, that is, acts 
of terror and the use of firearms. On June 1 terrorist cells be- 
longing to the pro-Iraqi organizations linked to the pLo tried 
to attack Israeli bathers on the southern shores of the country. 
In the wake of this (abortive) attempt, the American adminis- 
tration suspended its dialogue with the pLo whose leadership 
refused to oust from its ranks Abu al-Abbas, the head of the 
organization taking responsibility for this act. 

The Intifada began to lose the public enthusiasm which 
had characterized its beginning. Mass demonstration ceased. 
Public opinion and the world media paid attention to happen- 
ings in Eastern Europe and largely stopped covering the Mid- 
dle East. Gradually schooling was resumed on a regular basis, 
and in the large cities Intifada activists allowed the storekeep- 
ers to keep their stores open for longer hours. To a significant 
degree life returned to what it had been prior to the outbreak 
of the popular uprising. 

On August 2, 1990, a dramatic change occurred with 
Iraq’s conquest of Kuwait. The Palestinian population and its 
leadership took a stance in favor of Iraq and its ruler Saddam 
Hussein who, from the outset of the crisis, linked the solution 
of the problem he had created in the Gulf with a solution to 
the Palestinian problem. The Kingdom of Jordan with its large 
Palestinian population also joined the supporters of Iraq. 

During the continuing tension in the Gulf, a serious in- 
cident occurred in the Old City of Jerusalem. On the broad 
plaza of the Temple Mount mosques there erupted a demon- 
stration of Muslim worshipers who began to throw rocks on 
Jewish worshippers at the Western Wall. Israeli soldiers and 
policemen who broke into the plaza shot 18 Arabs to death 
and wounded dozens of others. The incident was prompted by 
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rumors concerning the activity of a group of Israelis called the 
“Temple Mount Faithful” which had demanded over the years 
removing the control of the mosques to Israeli authorities. 

The incident sparked new foment in the Administered 
Territories. Orthodox Muslim groups, which had organized 
themselves into the “Islamic Resistance Movement” (whose 
Arabic initials form “Hamas”), had been prominent. They even 
published a manifest claiming that all of the country’s land was 
Muslim hekdesh (consecrated property) meaning that the very 
existence of the State of Israel contradicted Islamic teachings. 
Stabbing attacks on Israelis by Muslim extremists became ev- 
ermore frequent. In most cases the Administered Territories 
attackers acted alone, unprompted by any organization and 
ready to die as a martyr. Attempting to thwart these strikes, 
Israeli security authorities limited the right of free passage of 
Administered Territories Arabs into pre-1967 Israel. 

The number of Administered Territories inhabitants 
working in the Israeli economy dropped from 130,000 to 
50,000 in the period following, with the average number in 
the early 1990s being about 80,000. The Israeli public became 
more fearful of employing Arabs from the Administered Ter- 
ritories as knifing attacks by young Administered Territories 
Arabs occurred from time to time. 

The Administered Territories’ economic situation was 
severely affected by the Gulf War events. Besides limitations 
on working in Israel, there was an almost complete halt of the 
transfer of money to the Administered Territories by relatives 
working in the Gulf oil-producing countries. After the war, 
there began mass expulsions of Palestinians who had worked 
in Kuwait. Some 20,000 who had Israeli Military Administra- 
tion identity cards rejoined their families in the Administered 
Territories. The great need in Israel for construction workers 
to erect housing for new immigrants somewhat alleviated the 
Administered Territories economic distress. 

Following the outcome of the Gulf War, political activity 
in the region aimed at convening a peace conference stepped 
up. The Palestinian stances in the new world order, after the 
Soviet Union's collapse and Iraq's defeat, became more flex- 
ible and allowed for a compromise with Israeli demands. With 
American mediation a Palestinian delegation was composed 
with members from the Administered Territories and quasi- 
official East Jerusalem advisers. 

At the end of Oct. 1991 the Palestinian delegation from 
the Administered Territories, without PLO representatives, 
took part in the Madrid peace conference in which delega- 
tions and observers from most Arab countries participated. 
Additional meetings were held throughout 1992 in Washing- 
ton, Moscow, and other world capitals. The discussions en- 
countered many stumbling blocks. The main demand of the 
Administered Territories delegates was the cessation of the 
widespread settlement activity in the Administered Territories 
sponsored by the Israel government. Opposition to the peace 
process, rooted in Muslim extremist circles, also developed in 
the Administered Territories. 

[Daniel Rubinstein] 
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Towards the end of 1995 the number of Israel Arabs was 
approaching one million. The figure is based on data from the 
Israel Central Bureau of Statistics which reports on the num- 
ber of “non-Jews” living within the State of Israel. This fig- 
ure includes the Arabs living in Jerusalem, numbering some 
170,000, the great majority of whom are not citizens of Israel; 
and members of other communities: about 100,000 Druze; 
some 160,000 Arab Christians; and the small, non-Arab 
Christian population, such as the Armenians and the various 
church-affiliated individuals who reside permanently in Israel. 
According to the forecast of the Central Bureau of Statistics, 
the non-Jewish population of Israel was to reach 1.14 million 
by 2005 when it would constitute some 22% of the Israel pop- 
ulation as compared to 18% in the mid-1990s. 

Changes occurring among the Arab population of Israel 
in the first half of the 1990s derived from the political and 
socio-economic processes taking place in Israel during that 
period, the most important being the peace process with the 
PLO and the Arab states begun at the Madrid conference in 
the fall of 1991. 

During the first half of the 1990s there were three types of 
elections, affording an insight into political and social trends 
among Israel Arabs: the elections for the 13 Knesset held in 
June 1992, the municipal elections of November 1993, and the 
Histadrut elections in May 1994. 

The most important of these was the Knesset elections 
of 1992 which took place in the midst of peace talks started 
at the Madrid conference. This time the Israel Arab popula- 
tion which, for the most part, traditionally votes for the par- 
ties seen as part of the left-wing bloc, and only to a small ex- 
tent for right-wing parties, played a key role in the political 
turnover in Israel. After 15 years of Likud rule, partially in 
conjunction with the Labor party, Labor, under the leader- 
ship of Yizhak Rabin, acceded to power. This turnover was 
possible, among other reasons, because of the Arab votes 
which went to the left-wing parties (Labor and Meretz), but 
even more decisively to the fact that two parties, almost all 
of whose voters are Arabs, held the balance of power when it 
came to composing the coalition government. The two par- 
ties are the Democratic Front for Equality (Hadash), at the 
heart of which is the veteran Communist party, and the Arab 
Democratic Party (Mada), headed by the former Labor party 
member Abd al- Wahab Darousheh, which together gained five 
seats and formed an “obstructive bloc” in the Knesset barring 
the way to forming any government with the right-wing or 
religious parties. The Labor party won 44 seats in the Knes- 
set elections, Meretz (made up of Mapam, Ratz, and Shinui) 
gained 12, Hadash, 3, and Mada, 2. This totaled 61 creating for 
the first time a situation whereby the votes of the Arabs would 
be the critical in the formation of a government, headed by 
either Labor or by Likud. 

Through a series of parliamentary arrangements, a prec- 
edent was established in 1992 whereby there was partial co- 
alition cooperation between the Labor party and Hadash and 
Mada. These Arab parties which in the past had been consid- 
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ered invalid for coalition membership, since they were con- 
sidered to have a nationalist Arab orientation, became in the 
Thirteenth Knesset part of the bloc supporting the government. 
They were not co-opted to the government, but promised to 
support it, thus enabling Prime Minister Rabin to receive par- 
tial support from religious Knesset members (from the Shas 
party) and a faction which broke away from Zomet (called 
Ye'ud). Hadash and Mada actually had no choice but to support 
the Labor government led by Rabin, which achieved a certain 
equilibrium by cooperating with the “obstructive bloc.” Al- 
though during the Thirteenth Knesset there were instances in 
which these factions threatened to bring the government down, 
as of summer 1995 the unity of this bloc was maintained, so that 
for the first time in Israel’s history the Arab voters achieved a 
position of significant influence over Israeli policy. 

The Arab population has always been occupied with two 
aspects: the national one closely linked to the Arab-Israel con- 
flict and the struggle of Israeli Arabs for equal rights. Regard- 
ing the first, most scholars of the Israeli Arab population feel 
that the contribution of the Israeli Arabs and their Knesset 
representatives towards the change of the government's atti- 
tude toward the pLo is most important. The existence of the 
“obstructive bloc” made it easier for the government to im- 
plement the policy of the Oslo agreement: recognition of the 
PLO, the withdrawal from Gaza, and the continuation of ne- 
gotiations with the Palestinian movement. At least in one in- 
stance — the attempt by the government to expropriate land in 
East Jerusalem in May 1995 - the Knesset members of Hadash 
and Mada succeeded in bringing about the cancellation of the 
expropriation after they proposed a no-confidence vote in the 
government. This victory was proof of their power and was 
considered by many as a milestone in the history of Israeli 
parliamentarism. 

Examination of the second topic, the struggle for equal- 
ity, also reveals important achievements for Israel Arabs dur- 
ing this period. Some of the gains derived from the coalition 
agreements ensured the existence of the “obstructive bloc? 
Surveys made in early 1995 showed that there had been an 
increase of 200% in the allotments granted to Arab munici- 
palities in relation to the period during which the previous 
government was in power. A significant change occurred in 
the apportioning of resources to the Arab sector for various 
educational purposes, and progress was made towards the 
equality of Arab education with that of the Jewish system. 
More buildings and classrooms were added, equipment was 
purchased, and more jobs were allocated. Steps were taken 
towards equalizing the child allotments paid by National In- 
surance to those given Jewish families. According to previous 
legislation, from the 1970s, a family with at least one mem- 
ber defined as a “former army server” receives an addition to 
child allotments until the child reaches 18. Since the vast ma- 
jority of Israel Arabs do not serve in the army, they were not 
eligible for this supplemental payment. In line with the Rabin 
government policy, it was decided that within three years this 
gap should be eliminated. 
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The 1995 surveys also indicated a growing momentum 
in the level of infrastructure development in the Arab sector, 
particularly in the paving of roads and in water and sewage 
systems. In addition, there has been significant advance in 
the integration of Arabs in government jobs and according 
to a special government decision Arabs will fill posts in vari- 
ous government offices. Another problem which the Rabin 
government dealt with was the granting of recognition to a 
series of Arab villages officially unrecognized and therefore 
ineligible for government services. 

There is still a sizable gap between Arabs and Jews con- 
cerning the allotment of resources and government handling 
of issues in all the areas mentioned, but considerable progress 
was made towards equality during the first half of the 1990s. 
Not all of the achievements derive from the significance of 
the “obstructive bloc” in the Knesset. The decision to make 
the Arab municipality allotments equal to those of the Jews, 
for instance, was already taken by the Shamir government in 
1991, and even during the Rabin administration the heads of 
Arab municipalities complained that little progress had been 
made on this issue. They held a lengthy strike (in July-August 
1994) opposite the Prime Minister’s Office in Jerusalem. The 
data also attest to the fact that the rate of economic develop- 
ment and investments in the Arab sector were very low in 
comparison to the average in Israel. The level of teaching and 
the pupils’ achievements in the Arab schools fell far below the 
average. Many of the problems with the Bedouin villages in 
the Negev had not been solved. 

The peace process and the security problems which de- 
veloped after the Oslo agreement led to a series of changes 
among Israel Arabs. Following terrorist attacks, from 1990 
on, the governments of Israel (beginning with that of Shamir 
and then Rabin’s) instituted a policy of implementing a seger 
(“lockout”) on residents of the Gaza Strip and Judea and Sa- 
maria. Gradually the periods of the “lockouts” grew until 
they were to a large extent permanent. As part of the security 
“lockout,” residents of Gaza and the West Bank were prohib- 
ited from entering the area of Israel proper. Also, to a high 
degree, it was forbidden to transport produce and merchan- 
dise from these Administered Territories to Israel as defined 
by the Green Line (the pre-1967 borders of the State). This 
policy led, for the first time since 1967, to a certain break be- 
tween the Israel Arabs and the Palestinians in the Adminis- 
tered Territories. Moreover, the Arabs of Gaza gained Pales- 
tinian autonomy with many of the trappings of sovereignty 
and the ostensible contrast between them and the Israel Arabs 
grew, at least regarding their political status. 

The physical separation between the Israel Arabs and 
those in the Administered Territories was accompanied by the 
consciousness of the Israel Arabs in being separate and their 
consciousness of being a social unit more closely linked to the 
State of Israel and cut off from the Palestinian national experi- 
ence. A number of studies published in Israel in 1994-95 in- 
dicated greater integration of the Israel Arabs within the state 
to the detriment of their attitude on the issue of Palestinian 
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nationality. Despite the internal split among the Israel Arabs, 
there was almost total unity among them on the Declaration of 
Principles signed between Israel and the pLo. This support en- 
compassed all of the Israel Arab organizations and parties and 
stood in contrast to the dissension and disagreements on the 
agreement with the Palestinians in Gaza and the West Bank. 
Some commentators deduced from that indications that the 
Israel Arabs do not consider themselves as directly involved 
in what takes place on the internal political level of the Pales- 
tinian public and its national movement. Representatives of 
the Israel Arabs often served as advisers and intercessors on 
problems and disagreements which arose in the Administered 
Territories, but always as observers from the side and not as 
those directly involved in the national or party problems in 
the Administered Territories. 

Whereas the 1992 Knesset elections led to a revolution 
in the parliamentary status of the Israel Arabs, the municipal 
elections in November 1993 continued conservative trends. 
The most prominent was that Hadash with the veteran com- 
munists who had led the Israel Arabs for decades continued 
to be the leading movement among this population. Hadash 
candidates won in 12 of the municipal elections out of 56 in 
the Arab sector. The candidates of the Islamic Movement were 
chosen head of 5 councils. Candidates of the general lists (of 
the branches of the Jewish-Zionist parties in the Arab sector) 
won in 15 authorities (12 Labor, 2 Likud, and 1 Meretz). Candi- 
dates of the Progressive Movement (led by Muhammad Miari) 
won in 3 local authorities and Mada candidates won in 6. The 
others elected elsewhere ran independently, with no link to 
any party or movement at all. 

Within the system of municipal elections, in Israel in 
general and within the Arab sector in particular, there is great 
importance to local, family (clan), and personal consider- 
ations, and this tendency was reinforced with the institution 
of the system of direct election of local authority heads. De- 
spite this, a general trend toward changes in the voting pat- 
terns could be discerned, and in this case it must be remem- 
bered that these elections were the only ones in which the 
Islamic Movement candidates took part. This movement be- 
came very much stronger among the Israel Arab population 
during the 1980s and achieved striking success in the previ- 
ous local authority elections in 1989. In the years that followed 
there was a debate among movement activists as to whether 
to stand also for Knesset elections, but as the elections for the 
Thirteenth Knesset approached in 1992 the movement lead- 
ers decided not to present candidates. In May 1995 Islamic 
Movement activists met to discuss possible participation in 
the Knesset elections, with an eye on the coming 1996 elec- 
tions. While the movement's leader, Sheikh Abdallah Nimer 
Darwish, supported the proposal to organize a party slate for 
the approaching elections, many opposed his proposal and to 
avoid a split within the movement it was decided not to make 
up an independent list from the movement. The group’s lead- 
ers recommended, however, to the political bodies of Israel 
Arabs to join together in a combined list, and they allowed 
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their supporters freedom of choice over whether to vote and 
whom to support. 

The 1993 municipal elections showed that the dramatic 
momentum of growing support for the Islamic Movement 
had been halted. It did more or less maintain its strength, but 
apparently did not gain new supporters. The party that prac- 
tically disappeared from the Israel Arab political map was 
the Progressive Movement for Peace which in previous years 
had threatened the dominance of Hadash (Rakah) over the 
Arab population. As early as the 1992 Knesset elections, this 
party failed to pass the minimum percentage for gaining a 
seat, and in the municipal elections it failed completely. Not 
one of its candidates became head of a local authority in any 
Arab settlement and only a few of its people were elected to 
local councils. 

The great success story of the local elections belonged to 
the candidates of the Arab Democratic Party (Mada), headed 
by Knesset member Abl al-Wahab Darousheh. In the previ- 
ous municipal elections in 1989 Mada candidates won in two 
localities and in 1993, they took six. 

The general picture coming into focus from these elec- 
tion results presented the halting of the Islamic Movement and 
the preservation of the power of the communists (Hadash) 
and the Jewish-Zionist parties. This again demonstrated the 
retention of the trend towards integration and involvement of 
Israel Arabs in the general political and social system in Israel. 
The increase in power of the extremely religious Muslims had 
threatened the way of life of many of the Israel Arabs who had 
adapted to a social life that included both men and women, 
the drinking of liquor at social parties, and other types of be- 
havior forbidden by the extremist believers. Some scholars 
studying Israel society felt that this threat served as an impor- 
tant factor in the Communist party maintaining its strength 
(since most of its voters are Arabs), even at a time when most 
of these parties worldwide declined or disappeared. 

The May 1994 elections of the Histadrut, the largest vol- 
untary body in Israel, and their results provided additional 
proof of the integration of the Israel Arabs into the state, in the 
era of the peace process. Whereas in the previous Histadrut 
elections (November 1989) there was a faltering attempt to 
organize a joint list for all Israel Arabs, in 1994 the candidacy 
of the Israel-Arab sector was almost totally in conjunction 
with and involved with the all-Israel system. Some 220,000 
Israel Arabs belong to the Histadrut, constituting about 15% 
of the membership. The percentage of Arabs voting was 55% 
(somewhat higher than the general average) and the impor- 
tant fact is that 78% of them voted for general (Jewish-Zionist) 
parties and only 22% for parties considered Arab. As among 
the Jewish population, so among the Arab, Haim Ramon's list 
“Hayyim Hadashim” was strikingly victorious and won 26% 
of the Arab vote. Mada joined the Labor party in exchange 
for a promised 3% representation in Histadrut institutions, 
while Hadash, which set up a common list with the remnants 
of the Progressive List, upon hearing the election results im- 
mediately joined the coalition created by Haim Ramon and 
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his colleagues. In 1994, for the first time in Histadrut history, 
parties like Hadash and the Progressive List became part of 
the coalition guiding this important body. Many among the 
Arab population took this as a significant achievement for 


Arab Histadrut members. 
[Daniel Rubinstein] 


1995 to 2005 
DEMOGRAPHY. Population. At the beginning of 2005 the 
Arab population of Israel numbered 1.337 million people 
(19% of the total population): 1.107 million Muslims (82% of 
the Arab population), 117,000 Christians (9%), and 113,000 
Druze (9%). 

The proportion of Muslims in the Arab population in- 
creased over the years from 70% at the end of the 1950s to 
82% in 2005, the proportion of Christians decreased from 
21% to 9%, and the proportion of Druze remained almost 
unchanged. 

The internal breakdown of the Christian community in 
Israel is as follows: 37% Greek Catholic, 30% Greek Orthodox, 
23% Latin Catholic, 5% Maronite, and 5% others. 

According to a Central Bureau of Statistics forecast, in 
2025 the Arab population is expected to number 2.32 million 
(33% of the total population), out of which Muslims will com- 
prise 85%, Christians will comprise 7%, and Druze 8%. 


Rate of Growth. In 2004, the annual rate of growth of the Arab 
population was 3.4%: 3.6% amongst Muslims, 1.9% amongst 
Christians, and 2.4% amongst Druze. This rate is one of the 
highest in the world, mainly because of the high rate of growth 
of the Bedouin population in the Negev (southern Israel) - 
about 5.5% per year. For comparison, the annual rate of growth 
of the Arabs in Syria and Jordan is 2.8% and in Egypt 2.1%. 


Fertility. The total fertility rate among Druze has been de- 
clining since the 1960s. At the beginning of the 1960s the av- 
erage number of births per Druze woman in Israel was 7.5. 
In 2003, however, the average number of births per Druze 
woman was only 2.9. This fertility rate is close to that of the 
Jewish and Christian populations (2.7 and 2.3, respectively), 
and lower than that of the Muslim population (an average of 
4.5 births per woman). 

As a result of high fertility rates, the Arab population is 
very young. Its median age is 19.7: 18.5 amongst Muslims, 22.7 
amongst Druze, 27.9 amongst Christians. For comparison, the 
median age of the Jewish population is 30.3. 

The relative proportion of Christians in the total Arab 
population of Israel has dropped drastically since the 1940s 
because of the decreasing fertility rate: from about 20% in 1949 
to about 15% in 1972, and to less than 9% at the end of 2004. 

In 2003, an Arab family totaled an average of 5.4 persons, 
almost two persons more than a Jewish family. The average 
number of persons in a Muslim family is 5.7, in a Druze fam- 
ily - 5.0, and in a Christian family — 3.9. 


HEALTH. Life Expectancy. In 2003 life expectancy of Arab 
males was 74.6 years and that of Arab females 78.0 years, com- 
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pared to 77.9 years for Jewish males and 81.8 years for Jewish 
females. Since the early 1980s, the life expectancy of the Arab 
population has increased by nearly four years. 

Life expectancy of the Arab population in Israel is higher 
than in the neighboring Arab countries: Lebanon - 71.3 years 
for males and 74.4 years for females, Syria — 69.8 years for 
males and 72.1 years for females, Jordan — 68.9 years for males 
and 71.5 years for females, and Egypt - 65.3 years for males 
and 68.5 years for females. 


Infant Mortality. In 2003 the infant mortality rate of the Arab 
population was 8.2 deaths per 1,000 live births (in 1980 it was 
24.2 deaths per 1,000 live births). The decline in infant mor- 
tality resulted mainly from the improvements in environ- 
mental conditions, in the living standard, and in the level of 
education of the population. This rate was much lower than 
in the neighboring Arab countries, including the Palestinian 
Authority: 102 deaths per 1,000 live births in Iraq, 38 in Egypt, 
27 in Lebanon, 26 in the Palestinian Authority, 22 in Jordan, 
and 18 in Syria. Nonetheless, the infant mortality rate of the 
Arab population in Israel was still twice as high as that of the 
Jewish population. 


EDUCATION. In the past three decades the education 
level of the Arab population rose significantly. In 1970 half 
of this population had up to five years of schooling. In 2003, 
half of the Arab population had almost ten years of school- 
ing. 

The median number of years of schooling of the Arab 
population increased from 9 in 1990 to 11.1 in 2003. Among 
the Jewish population, the median increased from 11.9 to 12.6 
during the same period. However, significant gaps between 
Jews and Arabs still exist. 26% of Arabs aged 25-34 studied 
more than 12 years, compared to 60% amongst Jews of the 
same age group. 

In 2003 Arab students comprised 8.1% of all university 
students, 9.8% of the undergraduate students, 5.1% of the mas- 
ter’s students, and 3.3% of the Ph.D. students. 

The level of education of the Christian community is 
higher than that of the Muslim and Druze communities. 27% 
of the Christians have more than 12 years of schooling, with al- 
most no difference between men and women, whereas among 
Muslims and Druze this rate is 14% (about 16% of the men and 
about 11% of the women). 

As mentioned above, education statistics show wide dis- 
parities between Arab and Jewish students. The Arab school 
system is under-resourced: in 2004, only 7% of the Ministry 
of Education's budget was allocated to it, while the Arab pop- 
ulation comprised 19% of the total population in Israel. The 
average number of Arab students per classroom is 32, com- 
pared to 27 for Jewish students. Disparities also affect funding 
for auxiliary education services and are reflected in achieve- 
ments: the dropout rate among students aged 16-17 years is 
40% for Arabs students and only 9% for Jewish students. The 
matriculation success rate of Arab students is 31.5%, compared 
to 45% amongst Jewish students. 
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GENERAL TRENDS. Implications of the Peace Process. The 
peace process of the 1990s exerted conflicting influences on 
the political orientation of the Arabs in Israel. The Palestiniza- 
tion process of the Arabs in Israel was weakened in terms of 
its external affinity. The recognition by Israel of the pLo and 
of the legitimate rights of the Palestinian people to self-de- 
termination and the establishment of the *Palestinian Au- 
thority represented the realization of the national platform 
of the Arabs in Israel as formulated during the 1970s and 
1980s onward. 

The Palestinian Authority maintained its link with the 
Arabs in Israel on various levels, such as the formation of a 
Liaison Office; hosting delegations of Israeli Arab political 
figures; visits by Palestinian public figures to Arab commu- 
nities in Israel; and involvement in elections to the Knesset 
with the intention of influencing the Arab vote in Israel. How- 
ever, the leadership of the pLo and the Palestinian Authority 
essentially maintained the traditional approach of excluding 
the Arab population of Israel from the peace talks and ignor- 
ing their cause. 

Israeli Arab intellectuals and political elites reached the 
conclusion that the real solution to the Arab population's na- 
tional aspirations was not necessarily found in the establish- 
ment of a future Palestinian state. This realization marked the 
start of a new process of directing the national resources of the 
Arab population inward, i-e., the localization of the national 
Palestinian struggle. 

Israeli reality was not favorable to the Arabs. The ethno- 
national structure of the state, and the pronounced preference 
for the Jewish majority, prompted a policy of built-in discrimi- 
nation and intentional exclusion vis-a-vis the Arab citizens. In 
the socioeconomic context, the gaps between Jews and Arabs 
widened. While Israeli governments from the start of the 1990s 
declared their commitment to deepening Jewish-Arab equal- 
ity, in most cases this remained lip service only. In the politi- 
cal context, except for the Rabin-Peres tenure (1992-96), the 
Arab Knesset members and their parties were systematically 
sidelined not only by the governmental coalition members of 
the Right but also of the Left. 


‘The Perceived Contradiction between the Idea of a Jewish and 
Democratic State. During the period under consideration, 
political discourse in Arab society focused, among other is- 
sues, on what was conceived, from an Arab point of view, as 
a built-in contradiction between the nature of Israel as a Jew- 
ish state and as a liberal democracy committed to the equal- 
ity of all its citizens. Arab academicians and politicians across 
the entire political spectrum frequently questioned the viabil- 
ity of the model of “a Jewish and democratic state,” pointing 
to its inherent weakness. The dilemma depicted acutely by 
them was how the Arab citizen could feel equal and identify 
with a state whose symbols, flag, and anthem were Jewish, 
and whose contents and identity were founded on an ethnic 
Jewish outlook and not on a collective Israeli outlook based 
on civil equality. 
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The discourse on the desirable nature of the State of Israel 
engendered various alternative models for a solution that 
would respond to and reflect the national needs of the Arab 
minority and to the built-in conflict between Israel’s Jewish 
aspect and democracy. 


Alternative Models. a) A state for all its citizens. The demand 
to annul Israel’s Jewish-Zionist nature and replace it with a 
“state of all its citizens” model attained wide popularity, and 
was included in the platforms of most of the Arab parties from 
the 1990s. Nevertheless, this proposal remained a generalized 
slogan, without generating in-depth academic or political dis- 
cussion. Conceivably, some of the politicians who supported 
it did not actually believe in the possibility of implementing 
it. Rather, it served them as a tactical means to stir the Jewish 
public and as a way of expressing the rising tide of rage over the 
gaps and over the disrespect and disregard of the government. 
Still, the demand to turn Israel into a “state of all its citizens” 
took hold among the public at large and was often voiced, albeit 
without any examination of the price involved in adopting it. 


b) Autonomy. Notions of autonomy, endorsed by Arab aca- 
demicians in the early 1990s, proposed granting the Arabs in 
Israel personal-cultural autonomy in the areas of education, 
communications, the use of Arabic, participation in draw- 
ing up development plans, the return of confiscated lands, 
and even the formation of a supreme political representative 
body by means of elections and territorial autonomy, which 
would include two regions - the Galilee and the “Triangle” 
area (in central Israel). These ideas failed initially to attract 
much support. Few continued to support the demand for ter- 
ritorial autonomy. 

During the latter 1990s the demand for cultural auton- 
omy gained popularity in political circles and among educa- 
tors. Its advocates believed that it could relieve the fundamen- 
tal problems of the Arab education system by bringing about 
a shift in the responsibility for Arab education, particularly 
regarding the question of contents and syllabi, traditionally 
supervised by the Jewish-controlled Ministry of Education, 
from Jewish to Arab officials. 


c) National institutions. The deep rift in Jewish-Arab rela- 
tions, caused by the bloody events of October 2000, in which 
13 Arab citizens were killed in violent confrontations with the 
police (see below), as well as the ongoing government policy 
of neglect and especially the continuous sense of alienation, 
frustration, and bitterness, prompted some Arab politicians 
and intellectuals to reexamine the option of independent na- 
tional institutions for the Arabs. However, public discourse 
on the institution-building process remained unfocused and 
has not undergone in-depth ideological exploration. Discus- 
sion has referred to “supreme and unified national institu- 
tions,” “national and representative” institutions, and “consti- 
tutional” institutions. 

Following the massive shunning of the polls by the Arab 
electorate in the February 2001 elections for prime minister 
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demands mounted for alternative, non-Knesset representa- 
tional channels, including a separate Arab parliament. The 
dogmatic faction of the Islamic movement, led by Sheikh 
Raid Salah, considered establishing an alternative social in- 
frastructure which would be capable of relying on itself (see 
below). However, supporters of the notion of a separate par- 
liament stressed that their intention was not detachment from 
the state, or separatism. From their point of view, the Arabs 
in Israel must set up national institutions for themselves since 
this was the only integrative way in which they could live in 
this state. The separatists’ opponents, especially the Israeli 
Communist Party, rejected this line, saying that it served the 
radical Jewish Right and provided an excuse for the authori- 
ties to perpetuate discrimination and deprivation. 


d) Bi-national state. Since the late 1990s, the option of a bi- 
national state has been mooted as an attainable alternative 
to the existing minority-majority relationship in the State of 
Israel. Some supporters of this idea restricted their model of 
a bi-national state to the borders of the Green Line. Accord- 
ingly, turning Israel into a bi-national state would involve a 
constitutional change granting both nations equal legislative 
status, canceling Israel’s Jewish and Zionist character, and 
transforming Israel into a bilingual and multicultural state. 
Others suggested that a bi-national democratic state should 
include granting the Arabs in Israel the right to conduct their 
own cultural affairs and other matters distinctive to them in- 
dependently. 


e) National minority with collective rights. One of the major 
changes that the Arab population underwent in the 1990s 
expressed itself in the political and ideological parlor of the 
Arab elites. Thus the term “minorities” typically used by 
Israeli authorities to relate to the non-Jewish population be- 
gan to be vigorously rejected as symbolizing Israel's intention 
of fostering internal disunity along the religious-ethnic divi- 
sion lines of the Muslim, Druze, Christian, Circassian, and 
Bedouin communities. Instead, a perception of the Arabs as 
a national collective with distinctive linguistic, cultural, and 
historic attributes has taken hold. The most widespread defi- 
nition of this change focuses on the demand to recognize the 
Arab-Palestinian citizens of Israel as a national minority with 
collective rights. The practical evidence of this change is the 
demand not only for their due civil rights as individuals, but 
also for the associative or collective rights due them as a na- 
tional minority. 


Reopening the “1948 Files.” a) Restoration of the memory of 
the Nakba. One of the most impressive aspects of the “re- 
turn to 1948” phenomenon is the restoration of the collective 
historic memory of the Nakba - the perceived catastrophic 
loss of Palestine in the 1948 war. This changed reality was 
molded by three major factors: (1) the emergence of a new 
generation of Arabs who, unlike their predecessors, chose to 
highlight their national identity rather than water it down; 
(2) the implications of the Oslo process and the start of dis- 
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cussions about a permanent settlement, the refugee question, 
and the right of return; (3) the 50™ anniversary celebrations 
of the State of Israel in 1998, which served as a powerful spur 
to the process. 

Several central motifs recur in the narratives of Israeli 
Arabs vis-a-vis the significance of the Nakba on the emo- 
tional-national level. One is the perception of the Nakba 
memory not as a historic event that is over and done with, but 
rather a tragedy whose consequences continue to this day and 
whose victims are not only refugees in camps but also the Arab 
citizens in Israel. Another motif is the desire on the part of the 
Arabs in Israel for legitimization of the fact that 1948 marked 
not only a war of independence, sovereignty, and liberation 
for the Jews but also the terrible tragedy for the Arabs. 

In practical terms, particularly following the 50" anni- 
versary of the State of Israel, national-political activity focused 
on Nakba memorial ceremonies held on two dates — 5 Iyyar, 
the Hebrew date of Israel’s Independence Day, and May 15, the 
date of the establishment of the state in the international calen- 
dar and the date assigned as Nakba Day. Ceremonies consisted 
mainly of pilgrimages to the sites of abandoned or destroyed 
villages, where their histories were recounted. 


b) Revival of the displaced persons issue. Another significant 
manifestation of the trend toward opening the “1948 files” has 
been the revival, from the early 1990s, of the displaced per- 
sons (al-muhajjarun) issue, or “refugees in their own home- 
land” - those Palestinians who remained in Israeli territory 
during the 1948 war, or who returned after the war, but were 
unable to return to their original homes and villages, which 
had been abandoned or destroyed during the war. 

The demand for the return of the displaced persons to 
their villages of origin was renewed following the start of the 
political process between Israel and the Pio in the early 1990s. 
The representatives of the displaced persons came to the con- 
clusion that their salvation would not come from the pLo and 
that the struggle for the right of return would have a better 
chance if it were waged in Israel, as a sophisticated use of the 
Israeli judiciary system. 

The “internal refugees” in Israel had begun to organize 
in the early 1990s with the establishment of a Countrywide 
Committee for the Protection of the Rights of the Displaced 
Persons in Israel. Activities included organized visits to the 
sites of the abandoned villages and the preservation of re- 
maining sites and ruins at the villages, especially mosques, 
churches, and cemeteries. 


c) Struggle for land. The acuteness of the land issue intensified 
during the 1990s, when government inaction and the inabil- 
ity of the Arab local councils to provide solutions to housing 
distress exacerbated the frustration and evoked rising pro- 
test against continuing expropriation of land and demolition 
of illegal buildings. The Arab sector opted for new initiatives, 
in an attempt to undermine and eliminate the 1948 land poli- 
cies. Initiatives by Arab mks provided one channel consisting 
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of legislative action to annul such institutions as the Jewish 
National Fund Law. 

The judiciary supplied another channel for these at- 
tempts with a Supreme Court decision that removed the ban 
on the purchase of land in Jewish areas by Arab citizens. Such 
a case was the Katzir-Qaadan precedent: in March 2000 the 
Supreme Court ruled that the State must consider favorably 
the request by ‘Adel Qaadan, a resident of Baqa al-Gharbiyya, 
to lease a plot of land and build a house in the Jewish settle- 
ment of Katzir. The Court stated that the State could not dis- 
criminate between Jews and non-Jewish citizens in the allo- 
cation of State land. 


‘The Rising Power of the Islamic Movement. a) Activism in the 
local sphere. The Islamic Movement succeeded in changing 
the face of Arab village society. Mosque attendance increased 
steadily; the number of mosques in Israel grew from 60 in 
1967, to 80 in 1988, 240 in 1993, and 363 in 2003. 

As the socio-economic gaps between Jews and Arabs 
widened and the secular Arab political bodies failed to 
improve matters, the Arab community became increas- 
ingly eager for some external force to step in and remedy the 
imbalance. Following the basic ideological tenets of the Mus- 
lim Brotherhood, the Islamic Movement filled the void. It 
provided practical solutions for the deteriorating local con- 
ditions, being especially successful in mobilizing the Arab 
inhabitants for active, Islamic-oriented work in their commu- 
nities. Muslim volunteers built internal roads in Arab villages, 
opened kindergartens, libraries, and clinics, and established 
drug-rehabilitation centers. Indeed, the Islamic Move- 
ment found solutions for many of the daily hardships that 
resulted from the authorities’ failure to meet the Arab sec- 
tor’s needs. 

This approach proved to be a prescription for success. In 
the 1998 municipal elections the IsLamic Movement won rep- 
resentation in 13 localities, compared to 16 in 1993 and 14 in 
1989. In the 2003 municipal elections the Islamic Movement 
won representation in only nine localities, but it still main- 
tained its power, especially in Umm al-Fahm, where the Is- 
lamic Movement’s candidate for mayor, Sheikh Hashim Abd 
al-Rahman, won 75% of the ballots, thus preserving the Move- 
ment’s dominance in the city since 1989, and also in Nazareth, 
traditionally under the sway of Christian-Communist power, 
where the movement's candidate for mayor, Ahmad Zwaby, 
won 48% of the ballots. 

During the 1990s, The Al-Aqsa Association for the Pres- 
ervation of the Wagqf and the Islamic Holy Sites, established 
by the Islamic Movement in 1991, mounted a campaign to re- 
store the waqf properties to their lawful owners in the Muslim 
community. In March 2001 the Islamic Movement established 
a Supreme Muslim Council, intended, inter alia, to serve as 
the elected Islamic body to which the waqf properties would 
be reinstated. 

The success of the Islamic Movement was not only the 
result of the religious appeal. For many, it was a vote of con- 
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fidence in a movement that successfully dedicated itself to 
the social, economic, and cultural advancement of the Arab 
sector. 


b) The split within the Islamic Movement’s ranks. The ques- 
tion of whether or not to participate in the Knesset elections 
aroused an internal controversy within the Islamic Move- 
ment’s ranks. One of the most important developments prior 
to the 1996 elections was the Movement’s reversal of its long- 
held position of staying out of Israeli parliamentary elections. 
In March 1996 the Movement’s General Congress endorsed 
its participation in the Knesset elections within the frame- 
work of a unified Arab party headed by an Islamic Move- 
ment candidate. 

The initiative to reverse the previous decision taken in 
1995 came from the group of Islamic leaders associated with 
Sheikh Abdullah Nimr Darwish, founder of the Islamic Move- 
ment in Israel. The motivation for this effort was the desire 
to unite the fragmented Arab vote and prevent a situation 
in which, as a result of increased factionalism, Arab repre- 
sentation in the Knesset would be weakened or even elimi- 
nated. 

This new decision caused an immediate crisis within the 
Movement. Two of the more radical leaders, Sheikh Kamal 
Khatib and Sheikh Ra’id Salah, mayor of Umm al-Fahm at the 
time, announced that they did not view themselves as bound 
by the Movement’s resolution to participate in the Knes- 
set elections, a move which eventually caused a split within 
the Movement’s ranks into two factions: the first, headed by 
Sheikh Darwish, adopted a more pragmatic view toward in- 
tegration into Israeli society, including participation in Knes- 
set elections; the second, headed by Sheikh Raid Salah, main- 
tained a more dogmatic view. 

Representatives of the latter faction argued that the Is- 
lamic Movement cannot integrate into the Israeli system, since 
it is based ona set of Jewish-Israeli laws which stands in com- 
plete contradiction to the very essence of Islamic Law. Hence, 
this faction endorsed the idea of establishing independent in- 
stitutions for the Arab population in Israel a step further. As 
part of its social world view, especially in light of the October 
2000 events, the dogmatic faction considered establishing an 
alternative social infrastructure for a community which was 
capable of relying on itself (al-Mujtama’ al-’Issami) by means 
of independent industrial, commercial, and financial insti- 
tutions, and its own health, security, and education services. 
However, no significant practical steps were taken to imple- 
ment these ideas. 

In May 2003, some leaders of the dogmatic faction, in- 
cluding Sheikh Salah himself, were placed under arrest on 
charges of money laundering and the transfer of money to Is- 
lamic activists in the West Bank. The faction’s press was tem- 
porarily closed for what was described as publication of in- 
flammatory material. Eventually, some of the detainees were 
released in January 2005 and the rest, including Sheikh Salah, 
were released four months later. 
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POLITICAL EVENTS. Elections to the Knesset — 1996, 1999, 
2003. The 1996, 1999, and 2003 election campaigns in the 
Arab sector were characterized by an electoral shift from the 
Zionist parties to the Arab parties, mainly because of disap- 
pointment with the Zionist parties. The total vote for the ma- 
jor Zionist and Jewish parties declined from 49.3% in 1992 to 
32.3% in 1996, 17.3% in 1999, and 18.5% in 2003. The vote for 
Labor dropped from 20.3% in 1992 to 16.6% in 1996, 7.43% 
in 1999, and 7.7% in 2003. Meretz declined from 9.70% in 1992 
to 10.5% in 1996, 5.02% in 1999, and 4.2% in 2003. The right 
wing Likud party and the religious Jewish parties dropped 
from 19.3% in 1992 to 5.2% in 1996, 4.84% in 1999, and 6.6% 
in 2003. In contrast, the total vote for Arab parties rose from 
38.4% in 1992 to 62.4% in 1996, 68.64% in 1999, and 68.8% 
in 2003. 

The strong shift toward the Arab parties reflected the re- 
sponse of the Arab population to the profound change in their 
platforms, which became more relevant to the Arab elector- 
ate than ever before, being less preoccupied with Palestinian 
issues and the peace process, as in the past, and displaying 
much more focus on communal issues directly pertaining to 
the collective rights of the Arab population as a national mi- 
nority. These platforms became concentrated on the follow- 
ing issues: 

1. The need to change Israel’s Zionist character so as to 
transform Israel into a state of all its citizens, with full national 
rights and cultural autonomy for the Arab minority. 

2. A demand to recognize the status of the Arabs in Israel 
as a national minority. 

3. Taking legal measures to ensure equality. 

4. Maintaining an aggressive national stance regarding 
issues of Arab lands. 

A typical ritual which repeated itself prior to the election 
campaigns of 1996, 1999, and 2003 in the Arab sector was the 
strenuous effort to form a united Arab list which would rep- 
resent all political forces competing for the Arab vote. Such 
a list, it was argued, would lead to larger and more effective 
Arab representation in the Knesset. Some Arab observers ar- 
gued that the increased political pluralism was devastating in 
terms of the Arab community’s ability to stand behind a clear 
and unified political message. 

In all cases the outcome was the same: the various politi- 
cal parties held talks with each other but to no avail. The efforts 
to form a large unified list failed to materialize mainly because 
of personal rivalries, as well as ideological barriers. 


Elections for Prime Minister - 2001. Following the announce- 
ment of special elections for prime minister in February 2001 
a sharp internal debate took place in the Arab sector over the 
question of whether to participate or boycott the elections. 
The general atmosphere in the Arab sector was full of frus- 
tration and lack of confidence in the Israeli authorities. The 
boycott idea was broached as a protest against the actions of 
the Israeli security forces against the Arabs in Israel and those 
in the Palestinian territories during the October 2000 events 
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(see below), as well as against the ongoing government policy 
of neglect toward the Arab sector. Another major consider- 
ation in favor of the boycott was the realization that the boy- 
cott would not affect the representation of Arab parties in the 
Knesset, since these were not parliamentary elections. 

Eventually, the impact of the October 2000 events was 
decisive: an unprecedented majority of Arab citizens boycot- 
ted the prime minister elections, resulting in an 18% turnout 
of Arab voters — the lowest since the establishment of the state. 
Most of the voters came from the Druze communities, which 
traditionally affiliated themselves with the Israeli establish- 
ment and the security forces. 


The Municipal Elections of 1998 and 2003. The municipal elec- 
tions in the Arab sector held in November 1998 and October 
2003 were characterized by a powerful resurgence of the tradi- 
tional clan, the hamula, at the expense of the Zionist-affiliated 
party lists (Labor, Likud, Meretz, and the religious parties), 
which almost totally disappeared from the municipal scene. 
The influence of the more ideologically orientated Arab-domi- 
nated parties was also considerably diminished. The strength- 
ening of the hamula framework at the expense of nationalist 
movements reflected a weakening of the affiliation of the Arab 
citizens of Israel to the Palestinian national cause and a trend 
toward deeper integration in Israeli society. 

The election campaigns clearly illustrated that the basic 
loyalty of the Arab citizens was to the family or tribal circle, 
which provided security and stability socially, economically, 
and politically. Loyalty to the family took precedence over 
regional, religious, ethnic, and even political loyalties, sys- 
tematically overshadowing party allegiance. Ultimately, the 
municipal elections of 1998 and 2003 illustrated the fragmen- 
tation of Arab society in Israel along clan, party, ethnic, and 
religious lines. 


‘The Al-Aqsa Intifada and the October 2000 Events. Early in 
October 2000, violent demonstrations swept the Arab com- 
munities of the Galilee and the Triangle area as a spin-off of 
the Al-Aqsa Intifada in the territories, resulting in the death 
of 13 Arabs and one Jew. These events evoked profound shock 
in the Israeli public, marking a watershed in Jewish-Arab re- 
lations in Israel. 

The outburst was the most violent act by the Arab pop- 
ulation since the establishment of Israel, involving a level of 
force never before employed, including the destruction of 
public buildings, the protracted blocking of major highways, 
the employment of Molotov cocktails, and even the sporadic 
use of live ammunition against security forces. The harsh re- 
sponse of the police also marked a significant precedent. The 
police used tear gas and fired rubber bullets and live ammu- 
nition at the Arab demonstrators. As a result, in addition to 
the 13 Arabs and one Jew who were killed, hundreds of pro- 
testers and dozens of police officers were injured. Arab leaders 
accused the police of employing excessive force in dispersing 
the demonstrators, using live ammunition and shooting in- 
discriminately at close range. 
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Perceiving a threat in MK Ariel Sharon's visit to the Tem- 
ple Mount on the eve of the Jewish New Year, September 28, 
2000, the Arabs of Israel expressed solidarity with their breth- 
ren in the territories. Ostensibly many adopted the Islamic 
movement's call to protect the al-Aqsa mosque, claiming that 
Israel was trying to exert its authority over the third holiest 
site in Islam. 

The swift response of the Arabs in Israel reflected their 
sense of identification with the Palestinian cause. Yet, the ma- 
jor cause for the outburst of violence was largely attributable 
to domestic factors. Signs of rising tension in the Arab sector 
were already evident during the first half of 2000. Spokesper- 
sons of the Arab population pointed out that most of the Arab 
local councils contended with paralyzing budgetary deficits, 
the Arab villages had become foci of unemployment, and 
the problem of the unrecognized villages, especially in the 
Negev, had worsened. The October 2000 riots reflected the 
disappointment of the Arabs in Israel with Prime Minister 
Barak personally and with his government's policies toward 
the Arab sector generally. While 95% of the Arab electorate 
had voted for Barak in the personal 1999 elections, many felt 
betrayed when he declined to invite Arab parties to join his 
coalition and did little to address the longstanding socio-eco- 
nomic needs of the Arab sector. The uprising represented the 
culmination ofa process of growing alienation and discontent 
over unfulfilled expectations to attain equality, especially by 
the younger generation. 


‘The State Commission of Inquiry for the October 2000 Events. 
Following sustained harsh criticism on the part of the Arab 
leadership over the killing of the 13 Arab citizens by the po- 
lice, Prime Minister Barak announced the establishment of a 
state commission of inquiry to investigate the October 2000 
riots, headed by Supreme Court Justice Theodor Orr, with a 
mandate to examine the behavior of the security forces, incit- 
ers, and organizers of the clashes. The decision was welcomed 
by the Arab leadership. 

On September 1, 2003, the Orr Commission published its 
findings and recommendation. The commission's report iden- 
tified the following as the root causes of the events: 

a) Government discrimination — The commission noted 
that “government handling of the Arab sector has been pri- 
marily neglectful and discriminatory ... Evidence of the dis- 
tress included poverty, unemployment, a shortage of land, 
serious problems in the education system and substantially 
defective infrastructure.” 

b) Police behavior - The commission criticized the po- 
lice for using lethal riot control methods and for its overall 
attitude toward the Arab minority. In the report, the com- 
mission’s members noted: “The police must learn to realize 
that the Arab sector in Israel is not the enemy and must not 
be treated as such.” 

c) Radicalization of the Arab sector - The commission 
noted that another cause for the escalation which led to the 
outbreak of the riots was “the ideological-political radicaliza- 
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tion of the Arab sector,” which manifested itself in “expres- 
sions of identification with and even support of the Palestin- 
ian struggle against the state.” The commission also blamed 
the Arab leadership, including some Arab mxs and heads of 
the Islamic Movement, for failing to “understand that the vio- 
lent riots ... and identification with armed activity against the 
state ... constitute a threat against the state’s Jewish citizens 
and substantially damaged the delicate fabric of Jewish-Arab 
relations in Israel” 


[Arik Rudnitzky and Elie Rekhess (2° ed.)] 


POPULAR CULTURE 


Backward political and economic conditions under Ottoman 
rule prevented the emergence of literary or artistic talent 
among the Arabs, particularly among the rural population. 
However, there was a widespread popular culture of song, 
dance, and other entertainment among the fellahin. 


IN THE VILLAGES. In the cold and rainy season, when they 
could not go out to till the fields, as well as on festive occa- 
sions, such as circumcisions, betrothals, or weddings, the fel- 
lahin vied with each other in showing their skill in singing, 
dancing, and storytelling. Everyone was expected to know the 
traditional songs and dances. In the madafa, the guest hall in 
the home of a village notable, the fellahin would assemble to 
discuss farming, politics, and the latest news, listen to popu- 
lar legends, or welcome important guests. When a maddah 
(panegyrist) visited the village, the entire population would 
assemble at the mada4fa to listen to his tales and legends of he- 
roes in poetry and prose rhyme, sometimes accompanied on 
the one-stringed rubaba. The best-known stories of this type 
were those of ‘Antara ibn Shaddad, the famous sixth-century 
poet. Popular legendary heroes were Sayf ibn Dht Yazan, the 
heroic sixth-century king of South Arabia; Abu Zayd al-Hilali, 
with his miraculous adventures; and the members of the he- 
roic Bana Hilal tribe. Today, most of this folklore has been 
publicized widely through the theater, television, and books, 
but it is still recounted by village storytellers. 

Public poetry reading is a well-developed feature of ru- 
ral Arab life, especially at public and family celebrations and 
the return of the pilgrims from Mecca, as well as on the occa- 
sion of deaths or disasters. Local village poets are employed 
to compose long poems for each special occasion. Those that 
are especially successful are absorbed into the general cultural 
life of the rural Arabs; others become part of local tradition. 
The fellahin poets deal with all aspects of private and public 
life: marriage, death, love, nature, work, pleasure and amuse- 
ments, religious life, etc. Numerous types of Arab rural poetry, 
distinguished by tune and melody, are mijana, dal ‘tina, ‘ataba, 
zarif al-til, al-sahja, to mention only a few. Popular public po- 
ets often perform in pairs. The Asad brothers of Deir al-Asad 
and the Rinawi brothers of Deir Hanna are the best-known 
contemporary performers. 

The fellahin still preserve many customs that have ex- 
isted in the Middle East for centuries and some of which are 
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reflected in the Scriptures: for example, the pouring of water 
by the young on the hands of their elders; grinding of corn in 
hand mills; washing babies in salt water and anointing them 
with olive oil; and marriages between close relatives. They are 
fond of games, which may last for hours and generally attract 
numerous spectators, such as sija, which resembles chess; 
magala, which entails the moving of stones on a special board 
and involves accurate calculations; and al-fanajin, in which a 
large number of players try to guess the location of a ring hid- 
den under one of several saucers. 


THEATER. A few years after the establishment of the State 
of Israel, some attempts were made to put on stage shows 
in Arabic, but they came to naught. It was only in 1965 that 
Arab theater and dance companies, initiated by individuals 
and assisted by the *Histadrut Arab Section and the Beit Ge- 
fen Center, Haifa, were more or less permanently established. 
The Beit Gefen Drama School, established in 1963, is directed 
by Adib Jahshan. In 1966 it produced Mahmud ‘Abbasi’s Al- 
Fid@ (“The Ransom’) with great success under the direction 
of Abu Farid. The only company that remained active for a 
considerable period was the independent Popular Theater, di- 
rected by Antuwan Salih of Nazareth, who studied direction 
in Paris. It presented Strindberg’s The Father and The Servant 
of Two Masters by Goldini, featuring Yusuf Farah and Adib 
Jahshan, who graduated from the Ramat Gan Drama School 
and gained a considerable reputation. The appearance of ac- 
tresses in Arab theater shows encountered numerous obsta- 
cles, as it was frowned on by Muslim tradition. For a consid- 
erable period the Arab theater suffered from lack of feminine 
participants, and the difficulty was only recently overcome. 
The best-known Arab actress in Israel was Alis Abu Samra 
from Acre, a teacher at the ‘Arraba village who appeared for 
the Popular Theater and went on tour in the United States. 
In later years such actors as Muhammad *Bakri, Yusuf Abu 
Varda, and Makhram Khoury achieved prominence. 


MUSIC AND DANCE. Hikmat Shahin, born in Tarshiha, di- 
rected the Beit Gefen Music and Dance company. Iskandar 
Shihab, of Shepharam, organized a local nonprofessional com- 
pany. Yusuf al-Khill (from a well-known Arab family of sing- 
ers and composers) was the director of the Nazareth Roman 
Catholic Music and Dance company, which was one of the old- 
est. Suhayl Radwan was the director of the Histadrut Dance 
Company in Nazareth and of the Arab Music School in Haifa. 
A few dance companies were organized by the Histadrut and 
private groups in Arab, Druze, and Circassian centers, but do 
not perform regularly. Later, performances by mixed Arab- 
Jewish folk dance and music ensembles had popular success. 
A 1994 production of Romeo and Juliet by a troupe of Jewish 
and Arab actors from Jerusalem, performing in a mixture of 
Hebrew and Arabic, won national and international acclaim, 
touring widely abroad. 


PAINTING. A few talented Arab painters have gained promi- 
nence in Israel recently. The paintings of ‘Abd Yunis of ‘Ar‘ara, 
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a graduate of the Bezalel School of Arts, have been well re- 
ceived, and he has also done book illustrations. The young 
Druze painter Abdallah al-Qara, born in Daliyat al-Karmil, 
studied in Paris and exhibited with great success in Israel and 
the United States, where he resided. 

[Mahmoud Abassi] 


ARABIC LITERATURE 


Throughout the period beginning with the second half of the 
19 century and ending with the establishment of the State of 
Israel (1948) Palestine, a backwater in Arab cultural life, could 
occupy no significant position in the field of Arab literature, 
nor play a role comparable to that of Iraq, Egypt, Syria, and 
Lebanon. ‘This situation changed after 1948, both in the State 
of Israel and in the area taken over by Jordan, when Arab po- 
etry and prose, mostly with political overtones, emerged as a 
lively expression of cultural life. The initial development of 
Arab literature in Palestine was extremely slow and usually 
imitated literary trends dominant in the neighboring Arab 
states. Indeed, most Palestinian-born writers and poets flour- 
ished and gained fame outside Palestine. 


UNDER OTTOMAN RULE: 1880-1918. Though Palestinian 
Arab literature, however rudimentary, was always nation- 
alist, community differences were especially discernible in 
the late 19" and early 20% centuries. Muslim writers, mainly 
influenced by classical Arab literature, tended to emphasize 
form at the expense of content; the Greek Orthodox were in- 
fluenced by Russian literature and the Roman Catholics by 
French. But with the growing prominence of the Palestin- 
ian national movement after World War 1, these differences 
gradually disappeared. 

During the second half of the 19 century, emphasis was 
laid on form and linguistic ornamentation. Assonant prose 
and pseudoclassical poetry were dominant. The sole excep- 
tion was the work of Muhammad Rthi al-Khilidi (1864-1913), 
Ottoman consul general in Bordeaux and a member of the 
Ottoman parliament. He was a distinguished literary critic 
whose field of research and writing was the influence of Arab 
literature on European literature. The new Ottoman consti- 
tution of the Young Turks in 1908, granting cultural freedom 
to all nationalities within the Ottoman Empire, was a turning 
point in the development of Arab literature in Palestine. Many 
newspapers and periodicals appeared, and literary activity was 
of considerable intensity. Among the foremost writers of the 
period were Khalil al-Sakakini, Is‘@f al-Nashashibi, Hanna al- 
‘Isa, Khalil Baydas, and Abdallah Mukhlis. 


UNDER THE BRITISH MANDATE: 1918-48. After the Brit- 
ish conquest of Palestine, Muslim education, extremely ru- 
dimentary until then especially in comparison with Chris- 
tian missionary education, progressed sufficiently to enable 
Palestinian writers to establish literary societies, regular lit- 
erary publications, and publishing houses. Many Palestinian 
Arabs went abroad to acquire education at Arab or European 
universities. Growing Palestinian Arab nationalism found its 
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expression in poetry directed against both the British and 
Zionism. Some 200 books in Arabic were published in Pal- 
estine during the Mandatory period. This was a marked ad- 
vance in quantity, though quality still lagged behind Egypt, 
Syria, and other centers. 

The best-known poet of the period was Iskandar al-Khuri 
al-Baytjali, a judge living in Haifa who published six volumes 
of poetry, some of which contain outspoken criticism of the 
modernization of Arab society. Wadi al-Bustani (1886-1954), 
a Lebanese lawyer who also resided in Haifa, concentrated 
on the political and social events of the 1918-30 period in his 
anthology Filastiniyat (“Palestine Verses,’ 1946). Other poets 
of stature were ‘Abd al-Karim al-Karmi, Hasan ‘Ala’ al-Din, 
the poetess Fadwa Taqan, ‘Abd al Mun‘im al-Rifai, Burhan 
al-Din al-‘Abbashi, Ibrahim ‘Abd al-Fattah, Ibrahim Taqan, 
and Ishaq Misa al-Husseini. 

Ibrahim Tigqan and Ishaq Misa al-Husseini, both mem- 
bers of prominent families, occupied important positions in 
their community. Tagan (1905-1941), born in Nablus and edu- 
cated at the American University of Beirut, wrote anti-Zionist 
and anti-British poems along with his colleague and friend 
Muhammad Hasan ‘Al@ al-Din. Unsparing in his attacks on 
Arab land speculators, Taiqan praised the Arab rioters and ac- 
claimed organized warfare against Jews. He was considered by 
many to be the most outstanding Arab poet in Palestine. By 
contrast, Ishaq Misa al-Husseini, a humanist, directed his ef- 
forts at social and moral reform: he demanded improvement 
in the status of Arab women and called for equality, brother- 
hood, justice, and mutual tolerance. His allegorical novel Mud- 
hak Rarat Dajdaja (“Memoirs of a Hen,” 1943), in which he im- 
plied that the Arabs should come to peaceful terms with the 
new Jewish community, drew bitter criticism from Arab na- 
tionalists. In short-story writing, Mahmud Sayf al-Din al-Irani 
and ‘Arif al-‘Azziini were prominent. Both were leftist writ- 
ers who dealt critically with the political life of the Palestin- 
ian Arabs as in al-Irani’s short story “Germs,” published in his 
book Awwal al-Shawt (“The Beginning of the Race,” 1938). 

There were two other significant groups. One, which 
aimed at disproving and counterattacking Zionist claims, 
included Yusuf Haykal, ‘Isa al-Safari, Wadi ‘al-Bustani, and 
Sa‘id Basisa, as well as ‘Arif al-‘Arif, who wrote on tribes and 
cities in Palestine. The second group devoted itself to improv- 
ing Arab educational standards by compiling good textbooks. 
Ahmad Salih al-Khalidi and Khalil al-Sakakini were its most 
prominent members. 


AFTER 1948. With the Arab defeat in 1948, most of the Arab 
intelligentsia fled the country. They continued their anti-Israel 
activity outside Israel’s borders engendering a new current in 
Palestinian literature, Adab al-‘Awda (“the Literature of Re- 
turn”). Fadwa Tagan and Harun Hashim Rashid were con- 
sidered the most prominent exponents of this school. The 
Arab population remaining in Israel after the 1948 war was, 
in the main, rural. Of the few Arab writers who stayed, most 
were Communists who, stunned by the Arab defeat, inter- 
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rupted their literary activities. Two political and social factors, 
however, advanced and revived Arabic literature in Israel: the 
Communist Party, and the new Jewish immigration from Iraq 
(1950-51). Since the British Mandate, some Arab writers had 
had Communist affiliations, and in 1944 they established the 
official party organ al-Ittihdd (“The Union”) in Haifa. 

The tide of Jewish immigration from Iraq included such 
writers and poets as Shalom Darwish, Salim Sha‘sha‘, Avraham 
Ovadya, Mikhael Murad, Shemuel Moreh, Sasson Somekh, 
David Zemah, and S. al-Katib (Shalom Katav). Eliyahu Agasi 
and Meir Haddad also belonged to this category, although 
they had come to Israel much earlier. The best-known novel- 
ists of the group were Ibrahim Musa Ibrahim and G. Barshan. 
They published their work mainly in the weekly literary sup- 
plements of the daily al-Yawm (“The Day,’ 1948-68) and in 
the weekly Haqigat al-Amr (“The Truth,” 1937-59). However, 
the role of the Iraqi Jewish writers and poets in the revival of 
Arabic literature in Israel was necessarily of short duration. 
Having integrated into Israel's Jewish society, they no longer 
aimed at pursuing Arabic literature, nor could the Arab liter- 
ary elite in Israel accept Iraqi Jewish leadership, which they 
considered alien. 

In due course, young Arab poets and writers educated in 
Israel schools assumed literary leadership. At first, during the 
early years of the state, their prose and poetry dwelt upon life, 
love, and nature, and their literary output was weak in form 
and content. Later, however, such political issues as peace 
between Israel and her neighbors and Jewish-Arab coopera- 
tion in Israel predominated, constituting the subject matter 
of the periodicals al- Wasit (“The Mediator,” 1951-53) and al- 
Mujtama‘ (“Society;’ 1954-59), both edited by Mishil Haddad 
and Jamal Qa‘war. 

In 1956 two topics gained prominence in Israel Arab lit- 
erature: the political and social condition of the Israel Arabs 
and criticism of the Israel authorities. This literature was in- 
fluenced by rapid changes in the cultural make-up of Israel 
Arabs, as the result of such factors as the institution of free, 
compulsory primary education, the rise in the Arab standard 
of living, freedom of speech and publication, and the activity 
of the *Histadrut and various, mainly Jewish, political par- 
ties among the Arab population. At first, most of the works of 
Arab writers in Israel were published from 1953 in the Com- 
munist monthly al-Jadid (“Anew”). The situation gradually 
changed, however, as new journals began regular publication 
in the late 1950s and in the 1960s. These included *Mapam's al- 
Fajr (“Dawn”), the Histadrut’s al-Hadaf (“The Aim”), Anwar 
(“Lights”), and Mifgash-Lig@ (“Encounter”), a bilingual liter- 
ary magazine in Hebrew and Arabic. Arabic publishing houses 
inaugurated by Mapam and the Histadrut encouraged greater 
local activity in all literary genres. Some Arab writers even be- 
gan writing in Hebrew. 

Arab poets in Israel found themselves in the unique po- 
sition of living in a liberal, democratic state with which, for 
national reasons, they were often unable to identify. Some of 
their poetry, which attained high standards, was dubbed by 
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Arab critics as Adab al-Muqawama (“Resistance Literature”), 
because it dealt with the plight of the Palestinian refugees and 
expressed dissatisfaction with the status of the Arab popu- 
lation in Israel, as well as, sometimes, rebellion, vengeance, 
and hatred of Jews. Some, more moderate, Arab poets, like 
their Iraqi Jewish colleagues, e.g., Rashid Hussein and Jamal 
Qa‘war, dwelt on the advantages of Jewish-Arab peace and co- 
operation. Stylistically, the poetry was simple and easy to com- 
prehend, with intelligent use of colloquial Arabic, proverbs, 
and folk adages. Prominent works were Mahmud Darwish's 
Nihayat al-Layl (“The End of the Night,’ 1967) and Samih al 
Qasim’s Dukhan al-Burkan (“The Smoke of the Volcanoes, 
1958), which revealed considerable progress in poetic qual- 
ity. The poets Rashid Husseini, Abu Hanna, Tawfiq Fayyaz, 
and Hanna Ibrahim, all of them nationalists or Communists, 
also developed a good rhythmic structure, giving expression 
to themes centered mostly on Arab nationalism. Among the 
few poets living in Judea and Samaria who continued regu- 
lar writing and publishing after the *Six-Day War (1967), the 
foremost was the poetess Fadwa Tagan of Nablus. 


FICTION. The Israel Arab short story has failed to equal the 
attainments in poetry. Mainly influenced by European and 
Egyptian literary trends, it was realistic in theme and journal- 
istic in style, dealing with the problems of the Arab minor- 
ity in Israel, the attitudes of the Israel authorities and Jewish 
population toward the Arabs, the sufferings of the Palestin- 
ian refugees, and the Israel military government. Major writ- 
ers were Najwa Qa‘war, Faraj Salman, and Tawfiq Mu‘ammar. 
At the same time, under the influence of modern, progres- 
sive Jewish society, a number of other writers, such as Qaysar 
Karkabi, Taha M. Ali, and Mustafa Murrar, published short 
stories criticizing outmoded Arab customs. 

Attempts to produce an Arab drama of high standard in 
Israel have so far been unsuccessful, notwithstanding the ef- 
forts of Tawfiq Fayyaz and Najwa Qa‘war. The novel, however, 
has made considerable progress. In 1958 Tawfiq Mu‘ammar 
published his first work, Mudhakkarat Laj? (“Memoirs of a 
Refugee”), which deals with the Arab population in Israel af- 
ter the flight from Haifa in 1948. The most successful novel 
was ‘Ata Allah Mansur’s Wa-‘Adat Samira (“And Samira Came 
Back,” 1962), a realistic, colorful story of a young couple whose 
marriage fails. Other noteworthy novels were Mahmud ‘Abba- 
sis Hubb bila Ghad (“Love without Morrow, 1962), Fahd Abu 
Khadra’s al-Layl wa-al-Hudid (“The Night and the Border,’ 
1964), and M. ‘Abd al-Qadir Kana‘na’s works. 

Writers who favor peace, brotherhood, and cooperation 
with the Jews seem to refrain from giving expression to their 
ideas as forcefully as the Communists and extreme national- 
ists, who increasingly cooperate with each other, especially 
as their numbers have been augmented since 1967 by writers 


from Judea and Samaria. 
[Shmuel Moreh] 


1967-1987. Between 1967 and 1987, and particularly after the 
Six-Day War (1967), the Palestinian-national factor became 
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more pronounced in Israeli Arab literary works. During this 
period, poets Tawfiq Zayyad (1929-1994), Taha Muhammad 
Ali (1931—_), Samih al-Qasim (1939 _), and later Salim Jubran 
(1941- ) and Siham Daud (1952- ), whose writing became 
prominent, focused on themes such as the question of national 
identity, the renewed interaction with the Arab world and the 
Palestinian community, the outcome of the wars of 1967, 1973, 
and 1982, the first Intifada (see below), and the sense of dis- 
crimination among the Arab minority in Israel. 

A rising sense of solidarity and literary cooperation de- 
veloped during the 1970s and 1980s between Palestinian writ- 
ers in Israel and their counterparts in the larger Palestinian 
and Arab world. Palestinian writers and critics began to pub- 
lish in Arabic periodicals and newspapers in Israel, such as 
al-Jadid, al-Mawakib, and al-Ittihad. Conversely, Israeli- Arab 
writers, such as Samih al-Qasim, Emile *Habibi (1921-1996), 
Zaki Darwish (1941-_), and Riyad Baydas (1960-_) published 
in Palestinian journals such as al-Karmil, Shu’un Filastiniyya, 
Filastin al-Thawra, and Balsam. Thus, Israeli Arab writers won 
the legitimization they had long expected to obtain. 

One literary issue remained unchanged since 1948: the 
relationship of Israeli Arabs to the land. The emphasis shifted 
from the role of land as a source of livelihood to land as a fo- 
cus of national and emotional attachment, as was reflected in 
the works of Samih al-Qasim, Muhammad Naffa (1939- ), 
and Riyad Baydas. This trend was strongly reflected in the 
poetry published following the violent events of “Land Day” 
on March 30, 1976. In contrast to former years, the land issue 
has now acquired a new character and became an ethos anda 
symbol - a national, political, social, and even religious one. 

The theme of refugees and infiltrators, which had been 
central for many Israeli-Arab writers in the 1950s and early 
19608, lost its popularity in the late 1960s, although it still 
served as the subject of a few short stories after the war of 1967. 
By the 1970s and 1980s only few writers, like Emile Habibi and 
Riyad Baydas, still addressed this issue but from a different 
point of view: the presentation was less ideological and more 
sentimental and nostalgic. 

One of the most prominent phenomena which began to 
develop during the 1970s and 1980s was the writing of many 
Israeli Arab writers in Hebrew as well as Arabic. Writers such 
as Anton Shammas (1950-_ ), Salman Masaliha (1953-_), Naim 
Arayidi (1948- ), Muhammad Hamza Ghanayim (1953- ), 
Siham Daud, Nida Khoury (1953- ), and Farouq Mawasi 
(1941- ) became very popular among the Hebrew reading 
audience. They also translated a significant amount of Arabic 
literature and fiction into Hebrew, thus contributing to bridge 
the gap between Jews and Arabs in Israel. 


1987-2005. The themes which the literary works of Arab po- 
ets and writers dealt with after 1987 continued to range from 
the narrow circle of socio-economic discrimination against 
the Arab minority in Israel to the wider issue of the collapse 
of the Eastern bloc. However, the main topic that preoccupied 
the literary world of the Arabs in Israel was the Intifada (up- 
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rising) in the Gaza Strip and the West Bank and the political 
developments that followed suit. 

After the outbreak of the first Intifada (lasting from 1987 
to 1993), the declaration of independence by the PLo (1988), 
the signing of the agreements between Israel and the PLo 
(1993-95), and the peace treaty between Israel and Jordan 
(1994), a sense of euphoria was reflected in the writings of 
Israeli Arab scholars, who praised the Intifada and enthusi- 
astically supported the Palestinians’ aspirations for national 
independence. 

Israeli Arab writers like Riyad Baydas and Samih al-Qa- 
sim published their works in a series of Palestinian antholo- 
gies called Ibdaat al-Hajar (“The Stone Creations”), which 
were brought out by the Association of Palestinian Writers 
in the Gaza Strip and the West Bank. Similarly, quite a few 
works written by Israeli Arabs had been published by Filas- 
tin al-Thawra, published in Cyprus under the auspices of the 
PLO. The extensive literary activity of Israeli Arabs during the 
Intifada also found expression in Arab magazines and peri- 
odicals in Israel, especially the journal al-Jadid and the liter- 
ary supplement of the daily al-Ittihad. 

However, a more melancholic trend was reflected in the 
works of Israeli Arab writers after Prime Minister Yitzhak 
Rabin’s assassination (1995), the rise of the right-wing Binya- 
min Netanyahu’s government in Israel (1996), and especially 
after the October 2000 events in Galilee (see above). Israeli 
Arab works were filled with a sense of frustration and despair 
regarding the chances of realizing the Palestinian community's 
national aspirations. 

The case of Emile Habibi demonstrated the unique and 
complicated status of the Arabs in Israel during this period. 
During the late 1960s and early 1970s Habibi became one of 
the most prominent Israeli Arab writers, who won legitimacy 
in the Palestinian community and the Arab world and was also 
praised for his writing skills, which were apparent in his fa- 
mous novellas The Optimist (1984), Akhtiya (1986), and Saraya, 
Daughter of the Bad Genie (1991). However, the same Habibi 
was sharply criticized by many writers in the Arab world, who 
castigated him for accepting the Israel Prize for literature in 
1992. This case demonstrated the ambivalent attitude of the 
Arab world toward the Arab literary world in Israel. 

One trend which became more prominent during the 
1990s was the writing of Israeli Arabs in Hebrew only, thus ad- 
dressing Hebrew readers in general and not only Arabic read- 
ers in the Israeli public. One of the best-known Arab writers 
who represented this trend was Sayid Kashua (1975-_), who 
published two novellas: Dancing Arabs (2002) and Let it be 
Morning (2004). These novellas were semi-autobiographical 
narratives about the struggle of Israeli Arabs in the light of the 
crisis of assimilation triggered by the October 2000 events. 


[Arik Rudnitzky and Elie Rekhess (2"4 ed.)] 
Bedouin 


TO 1970. The penetration of Bedouin into the Palestine area 
began in the pre-Islamic period, and continued intermittently 
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until the late 19 century. The Bedouin occupied uninhabited 
arid regions such as the Negev; marshland such as the Huleh 
Valley and the Hefer Plain; the sand dunes of the Coastal Plain; 
and the rocky hill country of Allonim-Shepharam. Prior to 
1948 there were 80,000 Bedouin in the whole of Palestine, 
60,000 of them in the Negev. In early 1970 their number in 
Israel was 36,800, of whom 26,300 were in the Negev. 


Bedouin in the Negev. These Bedouin were only semi-nomadic 
because of the proximity to settled areas. The region over 
which they spread extended from the Gulf of Eilat in the south 
to the Hebron mountains in the east and the settlements of 
the coastal plain in the west. Their concentrations were large, 
composed of a number of tribes forming a clan, generally 
related by blood. They engaged in sheep-rearing and desert 
agriculture. Frequent years of drought led to long periods of 
wandering and to raids on permanent settlements. 

Under Ottoman rule there was hardly any interference 
in the internal life of the Bedouin save in times of intertribal 
warfare. Tribal law courts were established by the Mandatory 
authorities in the early 1920s. The courts, which met every 
Tuesday in Beersheba, consisted of three sheikhs who acted as 
judges and were entitled to impose fines up to LP 200 (£200). 
Each of the parties in the dispute had the right to propose one 
judge, and the district commissioner appointed the third. Af- 
ter the establishment of the State of Israel, the tribal courts 
of law were reestablished in 1954. Nine tribal heads were ap- 
pointed as judges, with the approval of the minister of the in- 
terior. Criminal cases were heard in the regular courts. From 
the late 1950s, the Bedouin increasingly used the regular courts 
even in cases involving tribal and family matters, and conse- 
quently the tribal courts were abolished in 1962. 


Bedouin of Northern Israel. These Bedouin originally came 
from the Syrian and Transjordanian deserts. They were frag- 
ments of tribes which split for financial reasons or because 
of blood feuds, and they settled in uncultivated areas. Unlike 
the Bedouin of the Negev, their groupings are small, the area 
of their wanderings contained by rural settlements. The influ- 
ence of their surroundings has been considerable: some have 
become cowherds, others small farmers or hired laborers. 


Government Activities. Clinics and schools were opened by 
the Israel government in areas of Bedouin settlement. New 
economic opportunities were developed for the Bedouin, even 
among groups that were previously entirely nomadic. This 
contact with new settlements and enterprises wrought im- 
portant changes in the Bedouin way of life. Many abandoned 
sheepherding and camel driving and took employment as 
building and agricultural laborers or in various services. As a 
result, the Bedouin gradually exchanged their tents for a more 
permanent habitation, often huts of tin or wood. The depen- 
dence of the individual upon the tribal sheikh also diminished. 
To encourage the process of permanent settlement, the gov- 
ernment set up a number of villages for Bedouin in the north 
in the early 1960s, and planned three rural settlements in the 
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Negev. Some of the Negev Bedouin found their main source of 
livelihood in the Ramleh-Lydda area. Housing quarters built 
for them in Ramleh were occupied in the mid-1960s. 


Bedouin of Judea and Samaria. According to the 1961 Jorda- 
nian census there were 14,947 Bedouin in the area west of the 
Jordan River. The Arab al-Turkuman tribe, which lives in the 
Dothan Valley, derives most of its income from land cultiva- 
tion, also raising sheep and cattle. Of the clans living on the 
edge of the Judean Desert, the largest is the Ta‘amra clan. Part 
of the clan has begun to settle permanently on a wide area of 
land. They earn their livelihood mainly from sheep rearing, 
some agriculture, and as hired laborers. The Jordanian gov- 
ernment provided a regional school for them. 


Bedouin of Sinai. The number of Bedouin in Sinai and the 
Gaza Strip was estimated at 60,000. The Suez-Wadi Akaba 
route was traditionally used by pilgrims to Mecca, and many 
tribes gathered in this area. With the opening of the Suez Ca- 
nal (1869), however, the tribes moved northward, and E]-Ar- 
ish became the Bedouin center in northern Sinai. Bedouin in 
the Gaza Strip area herd flocks, practice desert cultivation, 
and engage in fishing along the coast. The Bedouin in the 
Sheikh Zuwayd area produce salt from a natural source there. 
In central Sinai the tribes are still nomadic, raising camels and 
goats as well as engaging in smuggling, and the law of the des- 
ert still prevails. During the 1960s many economic and social 
changes took place in southern Sinai. The expansion of the 
manganese mines and oil plants opened up employment op- 
portunities for the Bedouin as hired laborers, and they began 
to settle in the region. The heads of tribes and others owned 
cars in which the laborers were taken to work and provisions 
brought into the desert from the outside. After the Six-Day 
War (1967), the Israel government employed these Bedouin 


in relief works. 
[Joseph Ginat] 


1970-2005. In 2004 the Bedouin population in Israel num- 
bered approximately 220,000 inhabitants: 145,000 in the 
Negev in Southern Israel; 65,000 in Galilee in Northern Israel; 
and a small portion, some 10,000, in central Israel. 

Since the establishment of the state of Israel, the Bed- 
ouin population has increased tenfold: the population in the 
Negev increased from 15,000 (1948) to 145,000 (2004), and the 
population in Galilee increased from 6,500 (1948) to 65,000 
(2004). With an unparalleled 5.5% annual growth rate, this 
population doubles itself every 15 years. It is estimated that 
by the year 2020 the Bedouin population in the Negev will 
number approximately 300,000. The Bedouin population is 
also the youngest in Israeli society: About 55% of the Bedouin 
are younger than 14. 


Land Disputes with the State. For most of Israel's history, the 
Bedouin in the Negev have been engaged in a dispute with the 
government over possession of land and housing rights. Be- 
tween 700,000 to 1,000,000 dunams are under dispute. Land 
possession and ownership among the Bedouin were tradition- 
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ally determined by internal custom, which did not involve any 
written deeds of sales or ownerships. Israel, which sought con- 
trol over the area, did not accept the unwritten understand- 
ings between clans as constituting a legal right. 

The government followed the following policy guidelines 
regarding the land issues: 

1) Establishment of seven government-planned Bedouin 
townships since 1968 (see below). 

2) Settlement of disputes by compensation and alloca- 
tion of alternative land. 

3) Demolition of illegal housing in encampments (see 
below, “Unrecognized Villages”). 


The Urbanization of the Bedouin in the Negev. In the late 
1960s and early 1970s the Israeli government initiated a 
program to resettle the Bedouin population in the Negev in 
seven permanent townships: Tel Sheva (founded in 1968), 
Rahat (1972), Ar’ara ba-Negev (1982), Kseifa (1982), Segev 
Shalom (1984), Hura (1990), and Laqiya (1990). At the end of 
2004, these townships had 93,300 residents: Rahat, which is 
considered the Bedouin “capital” in the Negev, had 37,400 resi- 
dents; Tel Sheva - 12,500; Arara ba-Negev - 11,700; Kseifa - 
9,400; Hura — 8,800; Laqiya - 7,600; and Segev Shalom - 
5,900. 

These townships rank at the bottom of the government's 
socio-economic index of localities, making them the poorest 
in Israel. Some experts studying Bedouin society point out 
that the planning of the seven Bedouin localities was a failure 
due to insufficient land allocations, restrictive planning regu- 
lations, insufficient local government budgets, absence of gov- 
ernment jobs offered for the inhabitants, inferior education 
and health level as compared to neighboring Jewish localities, 
and inadequate social and recreational services. 

Moreover, in exchange for a plot in one of these town- 
ships, the Bedouin were required to settle their claims to ex- 
propriated lands. As a result, many of them were reluctant to 
abandon their traditional lands and therefore refused reloca- 
tion to these townships. 


Bedouin of Galilee. Most of the Galilee Bedouin live in 20 of 
their own permanent settlements: four of these settlements — 
Basmat Tabun, Wadi Hamam, Bir al-Maksour, and Ibtin — 
were established by the government in the 1960s, and the rest 
were gradually recognized by the government during the 
19708, 1980s, and 1990s. Some 17,000 Bedouin live in mixed 
Arab localities (such as the cities of Shefaram and Abu Sinan, 
which have Muslim, Christian, Druze, and Bedouin commu- 
nities), and only 3,000 Bedouin live in scattered and rural 
communities which are unrecognized by the government. 


‘The Unrecognized Villages. The term “unrecognized villages” 
applies to those Arab communities in the Negev and Galilee 
that existed before the establishment of the State of Israel, 
but have never been incorporated into designated planning 
frameworks and thus remain “unrecognized” for planning 
and permit purposes. 
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This means that these villages, which range in size from 
500 to 5,000 inhabitants, lack master plans for development, 
and without such plans, no building permits are granted for 
any type of construction. These villages lack recognized local 
governing bodies and receive limited or no government ser- 
vices such as schools, running water, electricity, and sewage 
and garbage collection. They also lack public services, such 
as an educational framework for preschool children, elemen- 
tary and high schools, paved roads, public transportation, 
telephone connections, and community medical facilities. In 
the Negev, there are approximately 45 unrecognized villages, 
none of which are marked on government maps. 

There are contradictory estimates regarding the exact 
Bedouin population of the unrecognized villages in the Negev. 
While the Ministry of Interior claims that some 55,000 resi- 
dents live in the unrecognized villages, the Regional Council 
for the Unrecognized Bedouin Villages in the Negev (Rcuv) 
maintains that these villages have somewhat over 75,000 res- 
idents. 

The rcuv was established in 1988 as a Bedouin advo- 
cacy group, consisting of many local committees representing 
the Bedouin population in the Negev. Another group which 
was founded in 1988 is the Association of Forty, which rep- 
resents the unrecognized villages in Galilee, as well as those 
in the Negev. 


BEDOUIN OF CENTRAL ISRAEL. The Bedouin population in 
central Israel has emerged from two types of migration waves 
from the Negev. The first was pasture migration, which began 
in 1957 when the Negev was struck by a six-year drought. This 
migration led to the establishment of dozens of Bedouin set- 
tlements, spreading from Kiryat Gat in the south to Mount 
Carmel in the north. 

The second kind was labor migration, especially by Bed- 
ouin families that lacked land and livestock and were looking 
for work. That migration process, which occurred in the pe- 
riod between 1954 and 1970, created Bedouin centers in the 
mixed Jewish-Arab cities of Ramleh and Lod and in some 
Arab localities in the Small Triangle area, such as Taybeh and 


Kafr Qassem. 
[Arik Rudnitzky and Elie Rekhess (2"4 ed.)] 
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ISRAEL, family of rabbis, scholars, and emissaries in Jeru- 
salem and Rhodes. Moszs (d. 1740) was an emissary of the 
Safed and Jerusalem communities from about 1680 to 1740. 
In 1710-13 he visited Tunisia, Algeria, and Morocco on behalf 
of Safed and during his travels wrote several responsa. His 
return trip in 1714 took him to Rhodes where he was elected 
rabbi. In 1727 the Jews of Constantinople asked Moses to go 
on a mission in their behalf, and he spent five years in Italy, 
Holland, and France. While in Italy, he discussed halakhic 
issues with Jewish scholars there, such as R. Isaac *Lam- 
pronti and R. Raphael *Meldola. On completion of his mis- 
sion he returned to his rabbinical post at Rhodes and spent 
the last years of his life preparing his responsa for publi- 
cation. (Part 1 appeared in 1734, part 2 in 1735, and part 3 
posthumously in 1742, all in Constantinople under the title, 
Masat Moshe). In 1737 or 1738 Moses moved from Rhodes 
to Alexandria, Egypt, where he died. His exegetical writ- 
ings were printed under the title of Appei Moshe (Leghorn, 
1828). His son, ABRAHAM BEN MOSES (c. 1708-1785), served 
as rabbi in Canea, Crete, from 1743 to 1755. In 1751 he visited 
Western European countries, together with R. Mordecai Ru- 
bio, on behalf of Jerusalem. In Hamburg, he met R. Jona- 
than *Eybeschuetz and gave him a letter justifying his stand 
on the amulets issue. He was later appointed rabbi of Alex- 
andria, where he served until 1766; from there he moved to 
Leghorn, where he lived for six years, after which he became 
rabbi of Ancona. Here, in 1775, he welcomed R. Hayyim Jo- 
seph David *Azulai. He left two sons, MosEs, who took his 
place as rabbi of Alexandria, and HAYYIM RAFAEL, who 
published his father’s works: Imrot Tehorot (Leghorn, 1786), a 
book on Even ha-Ezer; and Beit Avraham (ibid., 1786), on the 
Hoshen Mishpat, to which was appended Maamar ha-Melekh, 
on the principle of *Dina de-Malkhuta Dina. ELIJAH BEN 
MOSES (c. 1710-1784), born in Jerusalem, grew up in Rhodes, 
returning to Jerusalem in 1744. In 1763 he went as an emis- 
sary to Western Europe, passing through Italy, France, and 
Holland. During the course of his mission he wrote many 
responsa. He returned to Rhodes, and in 1772 was appointed 
rabbi in Alexandria. Elijah was succeeded there by his son, JE- 
DIDIAH SOLOMON who published his father’s works: Kol Eli- 
yahu (2 parts, Leghorn, 1792-1807), responsa; Ara de- Yisrael 
(ibid. 1806), religious laws, alphabetically arranged, printed 
with his derashot, Shenei Eliyahu; Mahaneh Yisrael (ibid., 
1807); Kisse Eliyahu (Salonika, 1811), novellae on the Shulhan 
Arukh; Aderet Eliyahu (Leghorn, 1828), on the Sefer Mizvot 
Gadol of R. *Moses of Coucy; and Ugat Eliyahu (ibid., 1830), 
responsa. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frumkin-Rivlin, 3 (1929), 29-31; S. Markus, 
Toledot ha-Rabbanim le-Mishpahat Israel-Rodos (1935); Rosanes, 
Togarmah, 5 (1938), 73-4; M.D. Gaon, Yehudei ha Mizrah be-Erez 
Yisrael, 2 (1937), 294ff.; Yaari, in: Sinai, 25 (1949), 149-63; Yaari, 


Sheluhei, index. 
[Avraham Yaari] 
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ISRAEL, EDWARD (1859-1884), U.S. astronomer and ex- 
plorer. Israel was born in Kalamazoo, Michigan and studied 
astronomy at the University of Michigan before volunteering 
to serve in the Lady Franklin Bay Expedition to Arctic Green- 
land under the command of A.W. Greely (1882-1884). When 
relief ships failed to get through to the party in the summers 
of 1882 and 1883, it sought to return on foot in what became a 
nightmarish trial of cold, hunger, and reported cannibalism 
that was survived by only 6 out of 25 men. Israel died and was 
buried on the way, eulogized for his “unswerving integrity 
during these months of agony.’ 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.L. Todd, Abandoned: The Story of the 
Greely Arctic Expedition, 1881-84 (1961). 


ISRAEL, EDWARD LEOPOLD (1896-1941), U.S. Reform 
rabbi. Israel was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, and educated at 
Harvard University and the University of Cincinnati (B.A., 
1917). He was ordained at Hebrew Union College in 1919 
and was awarded an honorary LL.D. by Washington College 
(now University) in 1938. His first pulpit was at Temple Brith 
Shalom in Springfield, Illinois (1919-20), followed by Con- 
gregation Adath B’nai Israel (Washington Avenue Temple) 
in Evansville, Indiana (1920-23). In 1923, he was appointed 
senior rabbi of Har Sinai in Baltimore, Maryland, where he 
remained for nearly 20 years, until his appointment as exec- 
utive director of the *Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions — a position he was tragically unable to fill, owing to his 
untimely death. 

Although a product of classical Reform Judaism, Israel 
was a leader of the Labor Zionist movement. He was not only 
an activist on behalf of Jewish settlement of Palestine but also 
a liberal who championed the rights of American workers. 
As chairman of the Social Action Committee of the *Central 
Conference of American Rabbis, he was an outspoken critic 
of “yellow dog” contracts in American business. He served on 
the national executive board of the American League for Peace 
and Democracy, until he resigned in 1936, charging that it (as 
well as the Advisory Youth Congress, which he quit in 1940) 
had fallen into Communist hands. 

Alarmed by the rise of the Nazis to power, Israel joined 
with Rabbi Stephen S. *Wise in organizing a boycott of com- 
panies selling German imports. He led a demonstration at the 
Port of Baltimore when the German battleship Emden docked 
there in 1936. One of the first clergymen to deliver addresses 
and sermons on the radio, his remarks were frequently quoted 
by President Franklin D. Roosevelt. Popular with all elements 
of the Jewish community, Israel was elected president of the 
multi-denominational *Synagogue Council of America in 
1940. Dedicated to the ideal of creating unity of Jewish con- 
sciousness, Israel died while holding that office. He is the au- 
thor of The Philosophy of Modern Mysticism (1922). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K.M. Olitzky, L.J. Sussman, and M.H. Stern, 
Reform Judaism in America: A Biographical Dictionary and Source- 


book (1993). 
[Bezalel Gordon (24 ed.)] 
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ISRAEL, JONATHAN (1946- ), British historian. Profes- 
sor of Dutch history and institutions at University College, 
London, Israel became one of the best-known contemporary 
historians of Jewish and world history during the mercantil- 
ist period (c. 1550-1750). His work centers on the Netherlands 
and its trading empire and on the role of the Jews in mercantil- 
ism. His best-known books include European Jewry in the Age 
of Mercantilism, 1550-1750 (1989) and The Dutch Republic: Its 
Rise, Greatness, and Fall, 1477-1806 (1996). From 1990 he was 
editor of the Littman Library of Jewish Civilization. 


[William D. Rubinstein (2"4 ed.)] 


ISRAEL, KINGDOM OF, the northerly of the two king- 
doms into which Solomon’s kingdom was divided after the 
revolt led by Jeroboam against Rehoboam (c. 928 B.c.E.). It is 
also called the Northern Kingdom, the Kingdom of Samaria, 
and, in extra-biblical documents, the House of Omri, after the 
founder of one of its most important dynasties. The Kingdom 
of Israel was constituted by all the tribes, except Judah and 
Benjamin. Its capital was Shechem at first and then Samaria 
(c. 876 B.C.E.). It had two main sanctuaries, one at Shechem, 
the other at Dan. Although much more important than Judah, 
Israel did not enjoy the same stability. During the 206 years of 
its existence, it had ten dynasties, the most important of which 
were those of Jeroboam, Omri, and Jehu. Israel was almost 
constantly in a state of war with Damascus. In 722 the Assyr- 
ians took Samaria, deported its inhabitants, and put an end to 
the Kingdom of Israel. The Northern Kingdom is constantly 
criticized in the Book of Kings because of the sins of Jeroboam 
and the idolatry of Ahab. The prophets Elijah, Elisha, Hosea, 
and Amos exercised their ministries in the Kingdom of Israel. 
After the fall of Samaria, some of its literature was brought 
south and found its way into the Hebrew Bible. 


In the Aggadah 

The rabbis, despite their belief in the eternal integrity of the 
Davidic monarchy and their prayers for its restoration, were 
not markedly hostile to the ancient Kingdom of Israel that was 
formed by the secession of ten tribes from Davidic rule after the 
death of Solomon. Any Jew, regardless of his tribe of origin, was 
regarded as eligible for the kingship (Midrash Tanna’im, p. 104; 
Hor. 13a). Israelite kings are evaluated by the aggadah as indi- 
viduals, their political role in the maintenance of a dual monar- 
chy being virtually ignored; the only negative point made with 
some consistency is that the Israelite monarchy was a tempo- 
rary phenomenon and, for example, did not anoint its kings 
as the Davidides did (Hor. 11b). In all this, the rabbis faithfully 
reflect the attitude of 1 Kings 11:29-39, which tells of Ahijah’s 
prophetic promise to Jeroboam that the latter would rule over 
Israel as David had ruled over Judah, “but not for all days” A 
significant exception to this rabbinic posture may be the view 
of R. Akiva that the ten tribes have no share in the world to 
come (Tosef., Sanh. 13:12; cf. Sanh. 10:3), which may derive from 
a harsh attitude toward the secessionists; other interpretations 
of this teaching are, however, quite possible. 
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In their discussion of the founding of the Israelite mon- 
archy and the concomitant shriveling of Davidic hegemony, 
the rabbis focus on the vices and merits of David, Solomon, 
and Jeroboam, rather than on the broader issues developed in 
the Bible. Rav declares that David’s improper behavior toward 
Mephibosheth and his readiness to believe lashon ha-ra were 
to blame for the secession (Shab. 56a). Seder Olam Rabbah 
(ch. 15) states that a secession of 36 years was ordained to pun- 
ish Solomon for his 36-year-long marriage to the daughter of 
Pharaoh, but that the dual monarchy was extended due to the 
unworthiness of Asa, king of Judah. Jeroboam is described as 
a disciple of the prophet Ahijah and a great scholar who mer- 
ited kingship by virtue of the rebukes he delivered to Solomon 
over the various excesses connected with the latter’s Egyptian 
marriage. Indeed, so great was Jeroboam’s potential that God 
offered him special rank in paradise if he would abandon his 
idolatry. Subsequent to his enthronement, however, Jeroboam 
built two golden calves and directed the people to worship 
them (1 Kings 12:28), becoming for the rabbis (Avot 5:18) the 
archetypal sinner who leads others into sin; Jeroboam is one 
of the three kings who is denied the life of the world to come 
(Sanh. 10:2). 

Other kings of the Israelite monarchy are similarly eval- 
uated with regard to their individual achievements: Omri is 
specially singled out by R. Johanan for having enriched the 
state through the addition of the city of Samaria, which served 
thereafter as capital (Sanh. 102b). His son, Ahab, is denied the 
life of the world to come; the rabbis describe both Ahab’s wick- 
edness and also Jezebel’s responsibility in leading her weaker 
husband to sin; some claim he eventually repented of his sins. 
The military successes of this evil king are credited to the vir- 
tue of his people, which refused to inform upon the prophet 
Elijah when he dwelt in their midst. Just as the rabbis attribute 
the rise of the Northern Kingdom to the spiritual flaws of the 
Davidic dynasty, so do they discuss its fall in terms of spiri- 
tual failings: when the Assyrians removed the golden calves 
during the reign of Hosea, that king encouraged his people to 
renew the pilgrimages to Jerusalem, but to no avail - the As- 
syrian victory brought about the extinction of the northern 
state (Seder Olam Rabbah, ch. 22). 

Rabbinic teachings on the history of the Kingdom of 
Israel are doubtless compounded of historical insight founded 
on their own philosophy of history, and exhortation and analy- 
sis reflecting contemporary issues and realities. 

See also *Jeroboam: in the aggadah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: IN THE AGGADAH: Ginsberg, Legends, 4 
(19475), 179-91, 257-66; Alon, Mehkarim, 1 (1957), 30. 

[Gerald Y. Blidstein] 


ISRAEL, RICHARD J. (1929-2000), U.S. rabbi. Israel re- 
ceived his undergraduate education at the University of Chi- 
cago and was ordained at Hebrew Union College in 1957, hav- 
ing spent a year of study at a yeshivah in Israel, long before 
study in Israel was a requirement for Reform ordination and 
long before Reform Judaism was that open to tradition. He 
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ISRAEL, STEVE 


then served as rabbi of the Bene Israel Congregation in Bom- 
bay, India. For most of his career Israel worked on college 
campuses as a *Hillel Foundation assistant director; at UCLA 
and as a director at Yale for 12 years (1959-71). In 1971 he came 
to Boston as executive director of the Hillel Council of Met- 
ropolitan Boston, a position he held for 14 years. He was the 
director of the Rabbinic Program for the College Campus of 
the Reconstructionist Rabbinical College. He was also presi- 
dent of the National Association of Hillel Directors and of the 
Yale Religious Ministry. 

In the last years of his life he directed a bureau of Jew- 
ish education, the Judaica program of a group of Jewish com- 
munity centers, and taught at the Jewish communal service 
program at Brandeis University. He wrote for the Jewish Cat- 
alogue. A man of diverse interests and talents, his work The 
Kosher Pig and Other Curiosities of Modern Life (1994) is a col- 
lection of essays on the challenges of living in the contempo- 
rary world as a fully committed Jew. He was also a marathon 
runner and a beekeeper for three decades, which provided the 
honey he needed for Rosh Hashanah. 

His writing used humor to mask its seriousness. Israel's 
essays are often pragmatic and nonetheless profound. He of- 
fers hints on keeping a skullcap (yarmulke) in place on bald 
heads and writes on the problem of worshipping near people 
chanting to themselves at different speeds. “It is in the ten- 
sion between privacy and community,” he writes, “that Jewish 
prayer is located.” Other books of his include Jewish Identity 
Games: A How-To-Do-It Book (1978); The Jewish Mission to the 
Jews: The Context and Practice of Outreach (1985); The Prom- 
ised land of Milk and Date and Jam: The Problems of Bee-ing 
in the Bible and Talmud (1972). 


[Michael Berenbaum (2 ed.)] 


ISRAEL, STEVE (1958- ), U.S. congressman (D-Ny). Born 
in Brooklyn and raised in Levitown, a Long Island community 
built on tract land after World War 11, Israel attended a local 
community college and then went to Syracuse and George 
Washington University, where he received his B.A. (1982). He 
immediately went to work on Capitol Hill, working for Robert 
Matsui and later for Richard Otinger. Intrigued by a career in 
politics, he returned to New York and ran for the Town Coun- 
cil and then, in 1999, for the Congressional seat that Rick Lazio 
gave up to run against Hillary Clinton. He handily won what 
had previously been a Republican seat. 

His rise to leadership within the Democratic Minority 
was steady. In his first term, he passed more new measures in 
the House than any other freshman Democrat, most proudly 
a bill to accelerate research and treatment of ovarian cancer. 
In his second term, Israel was quickly tapped for a leadership 
position as assistant whip. He was one of only two New York 
members of Congress to serve on the vitally important House 
Armed Services Committee, and also on the House Financial 
Services Committee, which oversees efforts to crack down on 
the international financing of terrorism. He was the founder 
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and chair of the Democratic Study Group on National Security, 
co-chaired the bipartisan House Cancer Caucus, and co-chaired 
the bipartisan Long Island Sound Task Force. In his third term, 
Rep. Israel was appointed to chair the House Democratic Cau- 
cus Task Force on Defense and Military, a group of 15 members 
of Congress who will outreach to the defense community and 
advise the House Democratic Leadership on military policy. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: L.S. Maisel and I. Forman, Jews in Ameri- 


can Politics (2001). 
[Michael Berenbaum (2 ed.)] 


ISRAEL, WILFRID (1899-1943), Jewish communal figure. 
He was a member of a German merchant family prominent in 
Berlin from the mid-18" century. The family engaged in com- 
merce and was active in Jewish affairs and in pioneering in em- 
ployees’ welfare. Their dry goods business, which became one 
of Berlin’s largest department stores, was founded by NATHAN 
ISRAEL (1782-1852) in 1815 and was sold in accordance with 
German anti-Jewish regulations in 1939. Wilfrid Israel was 
active in the all-encompassing Jewish Zentralausschuss fuer 
Hilfe und Aufbau and Kinder- und Jugend-Aliyah, established 
following Hitler’s rise to power as well as in the *Hilfsverein 
der Deutschen Juden. Under the political pressure he gave up 
his commercial enterprise and emigrated to England in 1939, 
where he became a board member of the *Jewish Coloniza- 
tion Association (1c) and helped in 1941 create the Associa- 
tion of Jewish Refugees in Great Britain. He was deeply inter- 
ested in Palestine, especially in the Ben Shemen Youth Village 
and kibbutz *Ha-Zore’a, established by German Jewish youth, 
and he made plans to emigrate there. In 1943 he volunteered 
for a mission to Spain and Portugal to rescue European refu- 
gees under Jewish Agency auspices. He died when the plane 
in which he was returning to England was shot down by the 
Luftwaffe. His art collection was bequeathed to kibbutz Ha- 
Zore'a, where it is displayed in the Wilfrid Israel House for 
Oriental Art and Studies. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Reissner, in: YLBI, 3 (1958); idem, Wilfred 
Israel, July 11", 1899-June 1", 1943 (1944). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
W.M. Behr, “In Memoriam Wilfrid Israel,’ in: H.A. Strauss and K.R. 
Grossmann (eds.), Gegenwart im Rueckblick (1970), 296-98; N. Shep- 
herd, Wilfrid Israel (1985); idem, A Refuge from Darkness - Wilfrid 
Israel and the Rescue of the Jews (1984). 


ISRAEL, YOM TOV BEN ELIJAH (Sirizli; d. 1890), rabbi 
and posek; born in *Jerusalem. His father was the rabbi of the 
Cairo community, and when he died in 1866, Yom Tov Israel 
took his place; before that he had held a high official position, 
as related by Jacob *Saphir in his description of Egypt in 1858. 
In 1884 Yom Tov Israel returned to Jerusalem and served in 
the rabbinate until his death. He was the author of Minhagei 
Mizrayim (Jerusalem, 1873), on Jewish religious customs in 
Egypt, in the introduction to which he lists all the rabbis who 
had served in Egypt from the days of *Maimonides up to his 
own time. Some of his novellae on halakhah were published 
in the collection Torah mi-Ziyyon. He led the Jerusalem rab- 
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bis who in 1888 permitted plowing and sowing in the shemit- 
tah year (the Sabbatical Year); his decision on this issue was 
published in Devar ha-Shemittah (Jerusalem, 1888). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frumkin-Rivlin, 3 (1929), 298; M.D. Gaon, 
Yehudei ha-Mizrah be-Erez Yisrael, 2 (1937), 295-6; J.M. Landau, Ha- 
Yehudim be-Mizrayim (1967), index. 


ISRAEL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES AND HUMANI- 
TIES, institution whose main functions are to promote work 
in the sciences and humanities, to advise the government on 
activities in these fields, and to represent Israel in international 
bodies and conferences. The academy was founded under a 
1961 law. Its seat is in Jerusalem. In 1959 the government ap- 
pointed 15 leading Israeli scholars as the founding members. 
The subsequent membership may at no time number more 
than 25 representatives of the sciences and 25 for the humani- 
ties. Accepted applicants are co-opted for life by the existing 
members. Members who reach the age of 75 are not included 
in these numbers, although they continue as full members. 
The academy’s president is appointed by the president of the 
state, on the academy's recommendation, for an initial, renew- 
able, three-year term. Martin *Buber, the first president of the 
academy (1959-62), was succeeded by Aharon *Katzir-Katch- 
alsky (1962-68) and Gershom *Scholem (from 1968). In 1981 
Jacob Ziv was elected president. 

Science research projects supported by the academy have 
included a study of the flora and fauna of the region, and the 
pre-historical excavations and a geological survey of the Lower 
Pleistocene of the Central Jordan Valley. In the humanities, 
the academy supported projects in Jewish history, literature, 
thought, and religion. In cooperation with the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary of America, it prepared a Concordance to 
the Jerusalem Talmud, and, in cooperation with the French 
National Center for Scientific Research (cnrs) of Paris, a 
survey of Hebrew paleography. Other activities were aimed 
at strengthening basic research in Israel, including founding 
and administering the Israel Science Foundation, with an an- 
nual budget of $53 million; taking part in the establishment of 
a new National Research Council (NRC, 2003) and an active 
Forum for National Research and Development Infrastructure 
(TELEM); helping initiate the projected five-year, $300 mil- 
lion Israel Nanotechnology Program (INP); and facilitating 
the participation of Israeli scientists in cutting-edge research 
at international high-energy physics (CERN) and synchrotron 


radiation (ESRF) mega-facilities. 
( yes [Moshe Avidor] 


WEBSITE: www.academy.ac.il. 


ISRAEL BEN BENJAMIN OF BELZEC (17 century), rabbi 
and author. Israel was rabbi in Rubashov, Belzec (c. 1648), and 
Lublin (c. 1648-50) and was regarded as one of the foremost 
talmudists of his time. He was the author of Yalkut Hadash 
(Yalkut Yisreeli), an alphabetically arranged collection of hom- 
ilies taken from diverse kabbalistic, aggadic, and midrashic 
works (published anonymously, Lublin, 1648, and later with an 
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ISRAEL BEN ELIEZER BAAL SHEM TOV 


appendix entitled Shikhhat Leket, Wilmersdorf, 1673); and Tife- 
ret Yisrael, a collection of sermons delivered between 1632 and 
1654 (Ms. Bodleian), including a funeral oration delivered in 
1648 for the victims of the *Chmielnicki massacres. According 
to Jehiel *Heilperin, Israel was also called Jacob, but he should 
not be confused with Jacob Israels of Temesvar, rabbi of Slutsk, 
who was a victim of the Chmielnicki massacres of 1648. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Heilperin, Dorot, 3 (1905), 54; Fuenn, Ken- 
eset, 683; S. Nissenbaum, Le-Korot ha-Yehudim be-Lublin (1899), 54; 
S. Wiener, Kohelet Moshe (1893-1918), 591 (no. 4825); Neubauer, Cat, 


nos. 924, 989. 
[Joseph Elijah Heller] 


ISRAEL BEN ELIEZER BAAL SHEM TOV (known by the 
initials of “Baal Shem Tov” as Besht; c. 1700-1760), charis- 
matic founder and first leader of *Hasidism in Eastern Europe. 
(See Chart: Baal Shem Tov Family). Through oral traditions 
handed down by his pupils (*Jacob Joseph of Polonnoye and 
others) as well as through the legendary tales about his life 
and behavior, he became Hasidism’s first teacher and its ex- 
emplary saint. These tales, collected early in Shivhei ha-Besht 
(Kapust and Berdichev, 1814-15; In Praise of the Baal Shem Tov, 
1970) are also the main source for his biography. It is related 
that Israel was born in Okop, a small town in Podolia, to poor 
and elderly parents in hard times aggravated by wars in the 
region. Orphaned as a child, he later eked out a living first as 
an assistant (behelfer) in a heder and later as a watchman at a 
synagogue. At Yazlovets, near Buchnach, where he was work- 
ing as behelfer, he met and became friendly with young Meir 
b. Zevi Hirsch *Margolioth, later a famous talmudic scholar; 
Israel was considered by Meir both as colleague and teacher. 
According to tradition, in his 20s Israel went into hiding in 
the Carpathian Mountains in preparation for his future tasks. 
(He was accompanied by his second wife, Hannah, the first 
having died shortly after their marriage.) There he lived for 
several years, first as a digger of clay, which his wife sold in 
town; later he helped his wife in keeping an inn. In about 1730 
he settled in Tluste. Israel had one son, Zevi, and a daughter, 
*Adel. His grandchildren were *Moses Hayyim Ephraim of 
Sudylkow and *Baruch of Medzibezh; *Nahman of Bratslav 
was his great-grandson. 

In the mid-1730s — hasidic tradition fixes it on his 36" 
birthday - Israel revealed himself as a healer and leader. The 
circles of Israel’s followers and admirers widened rapidly. 
Many people were drawn by his magnetism and the wide- 
spread reports of his miracles, and several groups of Hasidim 
which had been formed earlier came under his influence and 
accepted his leadership and teaching to a greater or lesser 
degree (see *Hasidism; *Abraham Gershon of Kutow, Isra- 
els brother-in-law; ‘Aryeh Leib of Polonnoye; *Nahman of 
Kosoy; and *Nahman of Horodenka (Gorodenka)). Tradi- 
tion hints that some of the members of these hasidic circles 
were at first repelled by Israel’s activity as miracle healer, as a 
*baal shem, although Israel himself was proud of this work, 
as demonstrated by his signature “Israel Ba‘al Shem of Tlust” 
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ISRAEL BA’AL SHEM TOV’S FAMILY 
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(Responsa Mayim Hayyim part one, 1858). However, contem- 
poraries who did not belong to his circle regarded this activ- 
ity favorably, as indicated by the designation of Israel as “the 
famous baal shem tov, may his light shine” (Meir Teomim in 
Nofet Zufim Rav Peninim, 1772). 

For many years Israel planned to go to Erez Israel. Once 
he had to return when he had already embarked and “he was 
very sad” (Toledot Yaakov Yosef, Korets, 1780, p. 201). As late 
as 1751 — only nine years before his death — he wrote to his 
brother-in-law, “God knows that I do not despair of travel- 
ing to Erez Israel; however, the time is not right” (Ben Porat 
Yosef, Korets, 1781). 

Israel undertook journeys (Shivhei ha-Besht tells a great 
deal about his travels and horses) to effect cures, expel demons 
and evil spirits (lezim), and to win influence. In eulogistic folk- 
tales, the tradition of his pupils, and in writings hostile to him 
(see *David of Makow), the interdependence of his healing 
work and the charisma of his leadership are clearly apparent. 
Later hasidic tradition, however, tried to deprecate the impor- 
tance of these healing and magical practices. In tales about 
him as well as through his teachings, Israel’s great personal 
charm, remarkable magnetism, and ecstatic personality and 
behavior are revealed. Prayer was his main ecstatic and mys- 
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tic approach to God, but intellectual study and learning took 
a secondary place. In specially exciting moments he reached 
a state of mystical exaltation - aliyyat neshamah —- of which 
he gave realistic descriptions. Future events and past person- 
alities, both good and evil, were shown to him in dreams. 
In traditional tales he is portrayed as engaged in conversa- 
tion and in meeting with people, even women, individually 
or in small groups. He is never described as preaching in a 
synagogue. The traditional picture of Israel, always with his 
pipe in his hand or mouth, emphasizes the importance of his 
edifying secular tales. Israel's teachings do not indicate any 
talmudic scholarship, and his opponents criticized him for 
the lack of this and for his preoccupation with healing, writ- 
ing amulets, and his conversation with simple men (see, e.g., 
David of Makow in pAagrR, 25 (1956), p. 147). Material from 
the aggadah and moralistic and kabbalistic works and traces 
of an acquaintance with the writings of Saadiah Gaon are evi- 
dent in his teachings. 

Hasidic legend made Israel one of the leaders in the dis- 
putation with Jacob *Frank in 1759, but his true attitude to this 
is expressed in the saying attributed to him after the apostasy 
of the Frankists: “The Shekhinah wails and says as long as a 
limb is attached to the body there is hope for its cure; but when 
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it is severed, it cannot be restored; and every Jew is a limb of 
the Shekhinah” (Shivhei ha-Besht). 

Israel and his followers were conscious of his mission as 
a leader of his people. Many of his dreams and visions, much 
of what was revealed to him from on high, are related to the 
actual problems and sufferings of the Jews in his generation. 
Teaching the importance of charity, he himself gave much, 
and he helped in ransoming captives and prisoners, a press- 
ing problem in his time. He taught that devotional joy was the 
proper attitude of the Jew in every moment of his life and in 
particular in prayer, exemplifying this through his own atti- 
tude to life and through his own mode of prayer. His admir- 
ers told especially about the light and fire that they imagined 
emanating from his person, and about his fiery way of recit- 
ing his prayers. Opposing too much fasting, he advised against 
preaching through harsh admonition. Even more than his 
teachings, his idealized personality became the inspiration for 
the life, leadership, and aspirations of the Hasidim up to the 
present day. It is typical of hasidic appreciation of the person- 
ality of its ideal figure that tales related by Jacob Joseph of Pol- 
onnoye state that Israel’s particular teacher in heaven was *Ahi- 
jah the Shilonite, the prophet of the overthrow of a misguided 
establishment and of a new kingdom in Israel. Whether partly 
true or wholly legendary, the hasidic tale that in his youth Israel 
miraculously came by “compositions containing secrets and 
mysteries of the Torah, divine and practical Kabbalah” which 
had belonged to *Adam Ba’al Shem expresses the awareness 
that the theoretical roots of Israel's teachings lay in the *Kab- 
balah; the story also indicates the hasidic conviction that his 
appearance and influence were a mystery and a miracle. 


[Haim Hillel Ben-Sasson] 


Principal Teachings 

R. Israel was aware of his special mission and his charis- 
matic qualities. Despite this he feared failure and once told 
his grandson, Moses Hayyim Ephraim of Sudylkow, “Behold, 
I swear to you that there is one man in the world who hears 
Torah from God and the Shekhinah, and not from an angel or 
a seraph, and he does not believe that he will not be pushed 
aside by God as he can easily be plummetted into the deep 
abyss of evil” (Degel Mahaneh Efrayim, p. 113). Although the 
teachings of the Baal Shem Tov derive to some extent from the 
Kabbalah and the frequently employed kabbalistic terminol- 
ogy, the original content of Besht Hasidism lies in its empha- 
sis on personal existence and the salvation of the soul of the 
individual, which must precede the redemption of the world: 
“For before one prays for general redemption one must pray 
for the personal salvation of one’s own soul” (Toledot Yaakov 
Yosef). This emphasis on the personal replaced preoccupa- 
tion with messianism and Israel forbade any attempt at magi- 
cal activity designed to accelerate the eschatological era. His 
attitude is made clear in a letter to Abraham Gershon (dated 
1751), in which he describes his dialogue with the Messiah dur- 
ing a spiritual ascent on Rosh Ha-Shanah, 1747: “I asked the 
Messiah, “When will you come, master; and he answered me, 
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‘When your learning will be made known and revealed to the 
world and its source will spread and all can recite yihudim and 
experience spiritual ascent as you can... and I was astonished 
and deeply grieved by this, and wondered when this would 
come to pass” (Ben Porat Yosef ). Though expressing his deep 
messianic faith and strong messianic longings, this attitude 
is far from the mystical messianism which had proved so de- 
structive shortly before (see Jacob *Frank; *Shabbetai Zevi). 

At the core of Israel's teaching is the principle of *devekut 
(“adhesion”), although for him the term had far greater emo- 
tional content than in its earlier kabbalistic usage. Averring 
that “faith is the adhesion of the soul to God” (Toledot Yaakov 
Yosef, p. 23), he demanded that devekut exist in all daily acts 
and in social contacts. Man must worship God and cling to 
Him not only when practicing religious acts and holy deeds, 
but also in his daily affairs, in his business, and in social con- 
tacts, for when a “man is occupied with material needs, and 
his thought cleaves to God, he will be blessed” (Ketonet Pas- 
sim (1866), 28a). His belief is linked with the Lurianic doc- 
trine of the raising of the holy sparks (nizozot), though he 
uses this concept with the limited meaning of the salvation 
of the individual soul alone. Because of his emphasis on the 
constant possibility of devekut, Israel did not advocate with- 
drawal from worldly life and aloofness from society. Indeed, 
he emphasized the element of joy in the worship of God and 
vigorously opposed fasts and asceticism. He warned Jacob 
Joseph of Polonnoye “lest he bring himself to the danger of 
many fasts, which contribute to melancholy and sadness” 
(Shivhei ha-Besht). According to Israel, physical pleasure can 
give rise to spiritual pleasure, i.e., devekut. A physical act can 
be considered a religious act if the one performing it intends 
to worship God and the act is performed in a state of devekut, 
an assumption which demands devekut on the part of every 
Jew, not only the spiritual elite. For Israel as well as his disci- 
ples, devekut — especially during prayer - would often assume 
a definitely ecstatic character. 

The study of Torah is also of prime importance in Israel’s 
teachings, although he did not interpret the traditional ideal 
of “Torah for its own sake” in its generally accepted sense 
but understood “for its own sake” as “for the sake of the let- 
ter” “Thus I learned from my teacher in this matter” (Toledot 
Yaakov Yosef, p. 151). Through contemplating the letters of the 
text which he studies, man opens the divine worlds before 
him. This belief is based on the assumption that the letters 
of the Torah evolved and descended from a heavenly source. 
Therefore one who studies properly, i.e., by contemplating the 
letters, restores the outward forms of the letters to their spiri- 
tual prototypes, their divine source. When the student links 
the letters of the Torah to their root he himself becomes joined 
to their higher forms and thus receives mystical revelations. 
“The desired intention in study for its own sake is for a man 
to attach himself in holiness and purity to the letters, both 
actively and potentially; they will make him wise and radi- 
ate much light and true eternal life - and he who manages to 
understand and become attached to holy letters can even tell 
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the future from these letters” (M. Margoliouth, Sod Yakhin u- 
Voaz (Ostraha, 1794), 6). 

Prayer is one of the main stages for the worship of God. 
Through prayer, a man reaches devekut and contact with the 
divine worlds. As in the study of Torah, so too in prayer the 
way to devekut is through concentration on the mystical mean- 
ing of the letters: “According to what I learned from my master 
and teacher, the main occupation of Torah and prayer is that 
one should attach oneself to the spirituality of the light of the 
*Ein Sof found in the letters of the Torah and prayer, which 
is called study for its own sake” (Toledot Yaakov Yosef, p. 25). 
However prayer which directs man to the attainment of deve- 
kut is at times disturbed by undesirable (lit. “foreign”) thoughts 
(mahashavot zarot) and the one who prays must deal with them 
properly, so that they do not damage his spiritual efforts. Israel's 
particular way of dealing with “undesirable thoughts” came to 
be called “the wisdom of the Besht” and caused R. Nahman of 
Horodenka to recognize his authority and join his group. Un- 
desirable thoughts were derived from a heavenly source and 
were understood by Israel as the results of cosmic processes 
generally associated with the doctrine of the fallen holy sparks 
in Lurianic Kabbalah. The spark is hidden in the extraneous 
(“sinful”) thought and aspires to rise and be redeemed. ‘This 
thrust conveys the undesirable thought to the human heart. 
He who sublimates the extraneous thought helps the spark to 
return to its divine source. According to some, Israel’s teach- 
ing contains hints that extraneous thoughts are the final stage 
in the process of azilut (“emanation”). They are conceived of 
mainly in a Neoplatonic form and identified with the kelip- 
pot (“shells,’ forces of evil) at the extremity of the emanation. 
Some undesirable thoughts must be sublimated and corrected; 
others must be repelled and removed. “Ifa man wishes to ask, 
‘how do you distinguish between a thought to be repelled and 
one to be sublimated?’ he should contemplate if correction to 
the thought entered his mind together with the extraneous 
thought, and then he will seek to bring it close to him and to 
sublimate it, and if he cannot immediately correct this thought, 
then he must remove it” (Ben Porat Yosef, p. 39). 


The Zaddik 

Two assumptions are basic to Israel’s doctrine of the *zaddik: 
the recognition of the existence of superior individuals whose 
spiritual qualities are greater than those of other human be- 
ings and who are outstanding in their higher level of devekut; 
and the conception of the Jewish community at large and the 
mutual responsibility of all members of the nation, as “every 
Jew is a limb of the Shekhinah” (Shivhei ha-Besht). In order 
to fulfill his destiny the zaddik must at the same time observe 
the mitzvah of devekut and maintain contact with the mate- 
rial world through the circle surrounding him, even those who 
are counted among the sinners. Spiritually alone with God, 
he is the center of his community. He influences society and 
is influenced by it: the sins of his contemporaries affect him 
and lower his stature; his sinful thoughts stimulate others to 
commit sins. The task of the zaddik is to teach the people to 
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worship God by means of devekut and to cause sinners to re- 
pent. The zaddik descends spiritually to the sinner, associates 
with him, and by his own ascent raises him and restores him 
to goodness, aiding him in purifying himself of his blemishes. 
The process of descent is executed when a weakness occurs 
in the devekut of the zaddik, but even then devekut does not 
cease and the descent does not signify the zaddik’s complete 
severance from the divine source. Indeed, in order that he may 
rise from the depths and raise the sinner with him, the zaddik 
must preserve his devekut to God. “When the zaddik descends 
from his heights it is an expression of the quality of mercy, in 
order that he may associate with the masses and elevate them” 
(Toledot Yaakov Yosef, portion Va-Yiggash). Clearly this idea 
of the descent of the zaddik recalls Shabbatean notions and 
some scholars view it as a hasidic transformation of the Shab- 
batean doctrine of the descent of the Messiah. 

The zaddik also engages in the restitution and elevation 
of the soul of a sinner who has died. It is related that Israel 
performed special acts to restore the souls of deceased sinners: 
“There are zaddikim who raise the wicked from hell during 
prayer. Thus I have heard in the name of Israel Baal Shem Tov” 
(Rav Yeivi, Ostraha, 1808, p. 40). Israel even attempted to re- 
store the soul of Shabbetai Zevi, saying that he “had a spark 
of holiness but was seized by *Samael” (Shivhei ha-Besht), but 
he was compelled to abandon this attempt because he realized 
that what holds true for Shabbetai Zevi would also be true for 
Jesus. There is no proof, however, that Israel had Shabbatean 
tendencies, as some scholars hold. It is known that he severely 
criticized the book *Hemdat Yamim (Izmir, 1731/32), whose 
anonymous author was a Shabbatean. On the other hand, it 
is clear that he had seen Shabbatean writings (although their 
Shabbatean nature was only revealed later and he was not 
aware of it). Israel’s doctrine of the zaddik was intended to ex- 
press a spiritual relationship only and contained none of the 
later elements of “practical zaddikism” (see *Hasidism), nor 
any mention of the later belief that the zaddik must be sup- 
ported by his disciples. 


Reactions 

Israel's reputation spread far from the areas of Podolia and 
Volhynia where he was active, even to circles unconnected 
with his religious leadership. That his activity also aroused op- 
position is evident in Shivhei ha-Besht and hinted at in some 
of his parables. R. Hayyim ha-Kohen Rappaport, the av bet 
din in Lvov, warned his relatives in Buchach not “to turn to 
the ‘witch doctor’ who calls himself Baal Shem.” However, the 
veracity of the document of excommunication in Ostraha (Os- 
trog; Shever Poshe’im Zot Torat ha-Kannaut) is questionable 
and its relation to Israel Ba’al Shem Tov uncertain. 


The Teaching and Legend of the Ba’al Shem Tov 

Israel Ba'al Shem Tov did not leave any works either in his 
own hand or signed by him, nor are there any contempo- 
rary portraits of him. However, several letters bearing his 
name have been published: to Abraham Gershon of Kutow 
(Ben Porat Yosef), to Jacob Joseph of Polonnoye (Shivhei ha- 
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Besht), to Moses of Kutow (Buzina de-Nehora, 1880), to an 
anonymous individual (Shivhei ha-Besht), and to R. Meir av 
bet din of Staro-Konstantinov (Responsa Mayim Hayyim). 
Various fabrications exist. In 1919 a package purporting to be 
documents from Israel and his disciples was found in Kher- 
son, U.S.S.R. which had allegedly come from the government 
archives in Kiev where documents were preserved regarding 
the trial of Israel of *Ruzhin, charged by the government for 
instigating the murder of an informer. Apparently, however, 
all these documents are forgeries or copies of works that had 
been previously published. 

Israel did not put his teachings into writing and even 
opposed the attempts of others to do so. Only 20 years after 
his death, his disciple, Jacob Joseph, presented in three of his 
own works - Toledot Yaakov Yosef, and Zafenat Pa’neah and 
Korets, 1782 — hundreds of sermons and homilies which he 
had learned from the Baal Shem Tov. At the end of Toledot 
Yaakov Yosef there is a collection of Israel’s sayings, and the 
author comments: “These are statements which I heard from 
my teacher and I only took down fragmentary notes because 
I was afraid both of writing everything and also of forget- 
ting it” Other disciples and their disciples included in their 
works statements which they had heard from him or which 
had been cited in his name. Aaron b. Zevi Hirsch ha-Kohen 
of Opatow (Apta) claimed to have collected all the statements 
of Israel which had appeared up to that time in his Keter Shem 
Tov (Zolkiew, 1795), but most of his quotations are from the 
works of Jacob Joseph. The book Zavvaat ha-Ribash of Isaiah 
of Janow (1794) does not include the testament of the Baal 
Shem Tov, but only a selection of his statement, and accord- 
ing to *Shneur Zalman of Lyady, who had collected the state- 
ments, did not understand their meaning. Most scholars con- 
tend that the work mainly includes teachings of the school of 
Dov Baer, the Maggid of Mezhirech, but this needs further 
study. The most complete and best anthology of Israel's teach- 
ings is Sefer Baal Shem Tov (Lodz, 1938), edited and arranged 
by Simeon Menahem Mendel Wodnik. 

The legends about the Ba’al Shem Tov have distorted his 
historical character. Formed even during his lifetime, the sto- 
ries about his miracles became an integral part of the hasidic 
atmosphere and both increased the admiration for him and 
stimulated his opponents. Disciples who had come in con- 
tact with him and his family were among the first to assert his 
supernatural qualities. But people who were not among his 
close associates also at times told of his charismatic personal- 
ity, even during his lifetime. Thus there developed a literature 
of shevahim (lit. “praises”). The first anthology of legends was 
Shivhei ha-Besht, compiled by Dov Baer b. Samuel of Linits, 
the son-in-law of Alexander Shohat, who served for several 
years as Israel’s scribe. The collection was copied many times 
and hence was full of errors. Only after the compiler’s death 
was it printed as Shivhei ha-Besht by the publisher Israel Jaffe, 
a disciple of *Menahem Mendel of Vitebsk and Shneur Zalman 
of Lyady. Jaffe proofread the anthology, removing distortions 
which in his opinion resulted from copying. He rewrote the 
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first chapter on R. Israel’s birth, youth, and revelation accord- 
ing to the tradition given by Shneur Zalman. Thus Jaffe must 
be viewed as the second author and editor of the anthology, 
and his edition, printed in Kopys (Kapust) in 1814, has been ac- 
cepted as the basic one; all other editions are based on it, with 
only slight changes. In that year the second book was printed 
in Berdichev and the third in Laszczow. Similarly, two editions 
appeared in Yiddish (Ostraha (Ostrog) and Laszcéw) which 
differ greatly from the Hebrew edition. The reciprocal rela- 
tionship between the Hebrew and Yiddish versions of Shivhei 
ha-Besht has not yet been fully investigated. Later, Shivhei ha- 
Besht appeared in many versions, in Hebrew, Yiddish, and La- 
dino. J.S. Bick records an unpublished translation in Polish in 
a letter to Mendel Lefin. But even Hasidim had reservations 
about the work, especially the strange and unreliable stories 
which aroused the criticism and scorn of the Mitnaggedim 
and maskilim, who used it as a weapon in their war against 
Hasidim. It contains some 230 stories, arranged in series united 
by common themes, heroes, and motifs. Despite its imaginary- 
legendary character, historical events are recalled along with 
undoubtedly reliable traditions. Many of the historical events 
recalled are confirmed in non-hasidic sources. 
In the 19" century several collections of legends about the 
Baal Shem Toy, his colleagues, and disciples appeared (also 
in Yiddish), some of which repeated stories found in Shivhei 
ha-Besht and some of which contained new tales. Only iso- 
lated ones are true. One of the propagators of imaginary leg- 
ends about Israel and the leaders of early Hasidism was Mi- 
chael Levi Frumkin, also known by the name *Rodkinson, a 
Chabad Hasid who became a maskil. However, what is related 
in Kevuzat Yaakov (1897) can be accepted as true. Isaac Eizik of 
*Komarno and the Shneersohn zaddikim should be included 
among the hasidic masters who cultivated the legends about 
Israel Ba’al Shem Tov and added new traditions. Many of the 
stories concerning the Baal Shem Tov were retold by Martin 
Buber (see, for example, his Tales of the Hasidim, 1 (1961’), 
35-86 and Jewish Mysticism (1931)). 
[Avraham Rubinstein] 
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ISRAEL BEN JOEL (Susslin; 14" century), liturgical poet and 
talmudist. The tosafot of Israel, who lived in Erfurt, are quoted 
by Jacob b. Moses *Moellin (Maharil), Israel b. Pethahiah *Is- 
serlein and others; a halakhic decision of his appears among 
the responsa of *Meir of Rothenburg (Budapest edition, no. 
1021) and of Moses Mintz (no. 104). Israel also composed an 
elaborate elegy, which refers to contemporary religious perse- 
cutions, mentioning the names of 22 localities, six countries, 
and 13 rabbis who died as martyrs. His tosafot are extant in 
manuscript form (according to Zunz in Munich Ms. 358, al- 
though Steinschneider in his catalog does not list this work; 
apparently also in Bodleian Ms. Opp. 8). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Davidson, Ozar, 3 (1930), 321 no. 280; Fuenn, 


Keneset, 692. 
[Jefim (Hayyim) Schirmann] 


ISRAEL BEN JONATHAN FROM LECZYCA (first half of 
17" century), kabbalistic author. Israel lived in Leczyca and 
Shklov, where he acted as rabbi. Around 1650 he had to leave 
his country and became an exile in Italy. He had friendly con- 
tacts with Abraham Joseph Solomon b. Mordecai *Graziano 
in Modena. Israel published Or Israel (Amsterdam, 1657), kab- 
balistic homilies in the spirit of the *Zohar, in verse form, with 
ten chapters arranged according to the order of the Ten Com- 
mandments. A copy of this book with glosses in the handwrit- 
ing of Abraham Graziano is in the library of the Academy of 
Sciences, Leningrad. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat Bod, 1166, no. 5462; 
Fuerst, Bibliotheca, 2 (1863), 148; S. Wiener, Kohelet Moshe, 1 (1893), 


59, NO. 472. 
[Joseph Elijah Heller] 


ISRAEL BEN PEREZ OF POLOTSK (d. about 1785), hasidic 
rabbi, one of the leading disciples of *Dov Baer of Mezhirech. 
He excelled as a preacher, and as an emissary for his teacher 
together with Azriel of Polotsk, he won over many Jews to 
Hasidism. After the death of Dov Baer in 1772, Israel settled 
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in Polotsk and with several of the Maggid’s disciples helped 
*Menahem Mendel of Vitebsk to spread Hasidism in Belorus- 
sia. In the month of Adar 1777, as a result of the persecutions 
by the *Mitnaggedim in Lithuania and Belorussia, he went to 
Erez Israel with Menahem Mendel and *Abraham b. Alexan- 
der Katz of Kalisk at the head of a group of 300 Hasidim. They 
reached Erez Israel in Elul 1777 and settled in Safed. Because of 
their economic difficulties, Israel was sent abroad a year later 
to organize the collection of funds and to arrange for regular 
maintenance of Hasidim who settled in Erez Israel, his quali- 
ties as a speaker and organizer making him suitable for this 
task. His first stop was Constantinople where he collected a 
considerable sum of money. From there he continued to his 
native Belorussia where he contacted *Shneur Zalman of Ly- 
ady and Issachar Baer of Lubavitch. With them he headed the 
Hasidim in Belorussia when the movement was banned for 
the second time by the Mitnaggedim in 1781. Israel was in- 
strumental in introducing the custom of maamadot (collec- 
tion of funds for regular maintenance of Hasidim who settled 
in Erez Israel) among the Hasidim. He intended to return to 
Erez Israel, but became ill and died in Fastov, Ukraine, where 
he was buried. His detailed letter written in Jassy in Iyyar 1778 
to the trustees of the charitable funds in Vitebsk contains im- 
portant information on hasidic settlement in Erez Israel and 
the situation of the Jews there, and on his visit to and activi- 
ties in Constantinople. Israel conceived the establishment of 
a permanent fund for Hasidim who settled in Erez Israel. The 
few teachings attributed to him concern ways of repentance. 
He did not found a hasidic dynasty. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dubnow, Hasidut, index; Yaari, Sheluhei, 
608-11; idem, Iggerot Erez Yisrael (1943), 312-6; I. Halpern, Ha-Aliy- 
yot ha-Rishonot shel ha-Hasidim le-Erez Yisrael (1946), 20-37; Horo- 
detzky, Hasidut, index; W.Z. Rabinowitsch, Lithuanian Hasidism 


(1970), index. 
[Wolf Zeev Rabinowitsch] 


ISRAEL BEN SAMUEL HA-KOHEN (11" century), Gaon 
of the Sura Academy from 1017 to approximately 1033 (suc- 
ceeded R. *Dosa b. Saadiah). Israel was the son of R. *Samuel 
b. Hophni and the brother-in-law of R. *Hai Gaon. At the time 
that his father was gaon of the academy, Israel functioned as 
its secretary. He had close ties of friendship with R. *Abraham 
b. Nathan (Abraham b. Atta), the leader of the Kairouan com- 
munity, and at the latter’s request composed a book in Arabic, 
on the obligation of reciting the prayers; only a few fragments 
of this work have been preserved. Two letters by Israel were 
found in the Cairo Genizah. One is addressed to his own com- 
munity and emphasized the need of following the Rabbanite 
tradition of biblical exegesis rather than that of the Karaites. 
A number of his rulings that have survived were published 
in B.M. Lewin’s Ozar ha-Geonim (1, 3, 5, 6; 1928-34) and in S. 
Assaf’s Teshuvot ha-Geonim (1927). He was succeeded in the 
gaonate by R. Azariah ha-Kohen (d. before 1038), who was 
either his brother or his son. 
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9-10, 25, 34, 87. 
[Abraham David] 


ISRAEL BEN SAMUEL OF SHKLOV (d. 1839), talmudic 
scholar of Lithuania and, later, in Erez Israel, where he was 
leader of the “*Kolel ha-Perushim,” the local community of 
the disciples of *Elijah b. Solomon Zalman, the Vilna Gaon. 
Israel was born and brought up in Shklov. Although he stud- 
ied under the Vilna Gaon for only six months before the lat- 
ter’s death, he was nevertheless entrusted with the prepara- 
tion of the Gaon’s commentaries for publication. In 1809 he 
joined the third group of the Gaon’s pupils, led by Hayyim b. 
Tobiah, that immigrated to Erez Israel and settled in Safed, 
where there were already 40 families from the two previous 
groups. Within less than a year of his arrival he was sent by 
the Kolel ha-Perushim to Lithuania to organize permanent 
assistance for the immigrants. During the course of this mis- 
sion, which proved extremely successful, he published the 
notes of the Vilna Gaon on the tractate Shekalim of the Jeru- 
salem Talmud together with a commentary of his own under 
the title of Taklin Hadtin (Minsk, 1812). Though caught up in 
the Napoleonic wars which had meanwhile reached Russia, 
he succeeded in returning to Safed at the beginning of 1813. 
In the summer of that year, seeking to escape a plague which 
broke out in Safed, Israel and his family set out for Jerusalem. 
His wife died on the journey, his two sons, two of his daugh- 
ters, and his son-in-law died in Jerusalem, and his father and 
mother at Safed and only he and his youngest daughter sur- 
vived. In 1816, after having returned to Safed, Israel was cho- 
sen to succeed Menahem Mendel of Shklov, the leader of the 
Kolel ha-Perushim there, when the latter moved to Jerusalem. 
Israel served as head of the community, which now num- 
bered 600, first in Safed and later in Jerusalem. He organized 
assistance from abroad, maintained amicable relations with 
the hasidic and Sephardi communities, represented his com- 
munity before the authorities, and established good relations 
with the Arabs. Reports having reached Safed in 1830 of the 
existence of Jewish tribes in Yemen, he sent a special envoy 
there to search for remnants of the Ten Tribes. When Israel 
*Bak opened a Hebrew printing house in Safed in 1832, he 
entrusted him with the printing of his Peat ha-Shulhan, on 
laws applying in Erez Israel, which had been omitted from 
the Shulhan Arukh. The work did not appear until 1836, its 
printing having been interrupted by an attack by the Arabs 
of Upper Galilee on the Jews of Safed. Israel organized help 
for those who had suffered from the attack, which lasted for 
33 days and in the course of which much Jewish property was 
looted. On the first day of 1837 an earthquake killed more than 
2,000 Jews in Safed. Israel was then in Jerusalem, and upon 
hearing of the disaster, he immediately sent help to Safed and 
letters to Jews abroad soliciting their aid for the stricken. Safed 
having been reduced to rubble, Israel for the last two years of 
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his life lived, like most of the refugees from the earthquake, 
in Jerusalem. Louis *Loewe, who met him there, related that 
on the Sabbath Israel spoke only Hebrew. His health failing, 
Israel went in 1839 to Tiberias where he died. His grave and 
tombstone were discovered in Tiberias in 1964. Israel's diary 
has been partially preserved, as have numerous letters which 
he wrote to people abroad. They constitute important sources 
for the history of the Jewish settlement in Erez Israel during 
the first half of the 19" century. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frumkin, in: Zion, 2 (1927), 128-48; Frum- 
kin-Rivlin, 3 (1929), 138-57, 164-7; Levy, in: Sinai, 5 (1939), 30-373 
A. Yaari, ibid., 52-65; idem, Iggerot Erez Yisrael (1943), 324-63, 404, 
550-1; Yaari, Sheluhei, 674, 757-9; L. Jung (ed.), Men of the Spirit 


(1964), 61-81. 
[Avraham Yaari] 


ISRAEL CHAMBER ORCHESTRA (formerly the Israel 
Chamber Ensemble). The Israel Chamber Orchestra was 
founded in 1965 by conductor Gary *Bertini, to offer a range 
of music which had not previously been available to the Israeli 
public, from Baroque to original contemporary works com- 
missioned for Israeli composers. The repertoire includes solo 
recitals, works for chamber orchestra, and chorale concerts. 
Orchestra members include many recent immigrants, partic- 
ularly from the U.S.S.R. and the United States. 

Among the outstanding musical directors have been Ru- 
dolf Barshai and Luciano Berio. Uri Segal became musical di- 
rector of the Israel Chamber Orchestra, following a successful 
career abroad. After winning first prize in the 1969 Mitro- 
poulos Conducting Competition in New York, he conducted 
major orchestras in New York, England, and then throughout 
Europe, America, and in New Zealand. Subsequent directors 
were Yoav Talmi, Shlomo *Mintz, and Philippe Entremont, 
who served as principal conductor in 1995-98 and was after- 
wards appointed laureate conductor. Maestro Salvador Mas 
Conde served as musical director in 1998-2001, succeeded by 
Noam *Sheriff (2002-5) and Gil Shohat (from 2005), an Israeli 
composer known for his avant-gardism. 

In 1978 the orchestra undertook a project of music educa- 
tion for youth, presenting the first series of special Youth and 
Family Concerts. Using “special events,’ commentary, audio- 
visual media, and actor-mime performances accompanying 
musical presentation, the programs aim to bring youth closer 
to music and musical understanding. The orchestra also per- 
forms in special locales or atmospheres suitable to the work 
being performed. 

The Israel Chamber Orchestra presents its regular annual 
concert series performances in Israel and undertakes annual 
concert tours abroad, especially in Europe and America. Each 
concert program is recorded and filmed in cooperation with 
the Israel Broadcasting Authority. 

The orchestra continues to expand and diversify, includ- 
ing “New Dimensions” concerts of contemporary music, guest 
soloists, and conductors, and also places a strong emphasis on 
opportunities for Israeli soloists and rising young artists. 

Numerous well-known artists have performed with the 
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orchestra, including Mstislav Rostropovich, Vladimir *Ash- 
kenazy, Isaac *Stern, Itzhak *Perlman, Pinchas *Zuckerman, 
Shlomo *Mintz, Yefim *Bronfman, and Jean Pierre Rampal. 
Several internationally acclaimed choirs appeared with the 
Orchestra, such as the Netherlands Chamber Choir, Stuttgart 
Chamber Choir, Ensemble Vocal de Lausanne, Gulbenkian 
Choir, Brigham Young University Choir, Toelz Boys Choir, 
Prague Chamber Choir, and Vienna Sangerknaben. 

The orchestra is supported by public and private funds, 
and a public council serves it in an advisory capacity. 


WEBSITE: www.ico.co.il. 


ISRAEL EXPLORATION SOCIETY (1s; Heb. Ha-Hevrah 
le-Hakirat Erez Israel ve-Attikoteha), society founded in Jeru- 
salem in 1914 on the initiative of I. *Ben-Zvi, Y. *Press, D. 
*Yellin, A.M. *Luncz, A. *Brawer, and others, on the model 
of the foreign societies engaged in the exploration of the Holy 
Land, its history and antiquities. Its original name, the Jewish 
Palestine Exploration Society, was changed in 1948 after the 
establishment of the State of Israel. The activities of the Soci- 
ety were interrupted by the outbreak of World War 1 and were 
resumed in 1920 with the assistance of A. Masie and N. *Slous- 
chz, under the British Mandatory government. Its first exca- 
vations included Absalom’s Tomb and a synagogue at Ham- 
math-Tiberias, both by N. Slouschz, and in 1925-27 the Third 
Wall at Jerusalem was partly cleared by E.L. *Sukenik and L. 
*A.Mayer. In 1929 B. *Mazar (Maisler) became secretary of 
the Society and, under its auspices, excavated at Ramat Rahel 
(1931) and began uncovering the necropolis of *Bet She’arim 
(1936). S. *Klein was president of the Society from 1932 until 
his death in 1940 when he was succeeded by L.A. Mayer (un- 
til 1959). From 1933 to 1966 the Society published a quarterly 
bulletin (ByPEs, from 1948, BIES); its other publications were 
a series of proceedings (Kovez, 4 vols.) and a library of Pales- 
tinology (17 vols.). In 1943 the Society initiated a series of an- 
nual conventions. The chairmen of the Society since 1944 have 
been Y. Ben-Zvi, M. Schwabe, Z. Lif, Y. Yadin, and A. Biran, 
chairman in 1995. From 1960 B. Mazar was president. With the 
establishment of the State of Israel the activities of the Soci- 
ety expanded enormously, parallel with the growth of interest 
in archaeology. It continued the excavations at Beth She'arim 
and conducted other ones at Tell Qasile, Hazor, *Masada, the 
Judean Desert caves, En Gedi, *Arad, the Temple Mount, Jew- 
ish Quarter and City of David in Jerusalem, Herodion, Aphek, 
Lachish, Dor, Zippori, and other sites. It is presently co-spon- 
soring the renewed excavations at Tel Hazor. Besides the ex- 
cavation reports of these and other sites, the Society publishes 
the Hebrew-English series Eretz-Israel: Archaeological, Histori- 
cal and Geographical Studies (1951- ), the Hebrew-language 
journal Qadmoniot (1968-_); since 1995, in cooperation with 
the Israel Antiquities Authority), the Hebrew-language Studies 
in the Geography of Israel (1960-_ ), and the English-language 
quarterly Israel Exploration Journal (1951- ). A major refer- 
ence work jointly published by the Israel Exploration Society 
and Carta is the four-volume illustrated New Encyclopedia of 
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Archaeological Excavations in the Holy Land (1993), which has 
also appeared in a Hebrew version. 

The Society’s annual conferences are major events for 
Israeli archaeologists and the general public interested in the 
subject. During annual archaeological field trips, members 
of the Society have visited sites throughout Israel and many 
neighboring countries. In recent years it has organized and 
co-sponsored two international congresses devoted to biblical 
archaeology (1984 and 1990) proceedings of which have been 
published in two volumes entitled Biblical Archaeology Today. 
In addition to its own publications, the society co-publishes 
books with the Kibbutz Meuhad, Mosad Bialik, Yad Ben-Zvi, 
Magnes Press, and other publishers. In 1989 the 1£s and its 
director, Joseph *Aviram, received the Israel Prize. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 
WEBSITE: www.hum.huji.ac.il/ies/. 


ISRAEL (ben Samuel?) HA-DAYYAN HA-MAARAVI (d. 
before 1354), Karaite scholar living in *Cairo. Israel, with his 
pupil *Japheth b. David ibn Saghir, is reported to have over- 
come the last vestiges of opposition to the reform of the Kara- 
ite law of incest, begun by *Jeshua b. Judah and others in the 
u1" century, which abolished the catenary theory of forbidden 
marriages that threatened the physical survival of the Kara- 
ites as a group. He was unsuccessful, however, in his attempt 
to reform the burdensome Karaite law of uncleanness. Israel 
was a prolific writer in both Arabic and Hebrew. His works 
include Shurit al-Dhabahah on slaughtering, abridged in He- 
brew as Hilkhot Shehitah (Vienna, 1830); Seder Inyan Ibbur on 
the calendar (published in J.C. Wolf’s Bibliotheca Hebraea, 4, 
1733); both tracts are said to be parts of a comprehensive code 
of Karaite law titled Sefer ha-Mitzvot; and Tartib al-‘Aqa@id al- 
Sittah (ed. by E. Mainz, in: PAAJR, 22 (1953), 55-63) on the 
principles of faith, translated into Hebrew as Sheshet ha-Emu- 
not. He also wrote liturgical poetry. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mann, Texts, 2 (1935), index, s.v. Israel of 
Maghreb; L. Nemoy (ed.), Karaite Anthology (1952), 235, 378. 


[Leon Nemoy] 


ISRAEL HARIF OF SATANOV (d. 1781), homilist and kab- 
balist. A famous rabbi of his time, known for his deep knowl- 
edge of both halakhah and Kabbalah, Israel was a member 
of the first group of Hasidim to follow *Israel b. Eliezer Baal 
Shem Tov, founder of the movement. Israel wrote many works, 
some of which were lost and others accidentally burned. 
Only one major work, Tiferet Yisrael, a collection of kabbal- 
istic homilies delivered during the years 1747-80, appeared 
in print. The book was published in Lemberg in 1865 by his 
grandson, Rabbi Abraham Isaiah Yaffe, who added an intro- 
ductory note. Another of Israel’s writings found in Abraham 
Yaffe's possession was an interpretation of the Holy Name, a 
work often quoted in Tiferet Yisrael. 

Israel was a traditional Lurianic kabbalist, whose con- 
cepts of the world, redemption, and ethics were derived from 
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the teachings of that school. His work lays great emphasis on 
the expectation of the redemption and gives several calcula- 
tions when the Messiah will come and the process of redemp- 
tion will begin; the latest date given is 1788. However, this 
messianic interest did not bring Israel into alliance with the 
followers of Shabbetai Zevi and Jacob Frank, his book rather 
containing clear polemical expressions opposing the Shab- 
batean movement. It is probable that Israel was closely con- 
nected with Baal Shem Tov, but there is no proof that his the- 
ology was influenced by the teachings of the new Hasidism. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Tishby, in: Zion, 32 (1967), 10-15; G. Scho- 
lem, in: Tarbiz, 25 (1955/56), 432; B. Minz, in: Shivhei ha-Besht (1961), 


39-45. 
[Joseph Dan] 


ISRAELI (Chernomorski), BENZION (1887-1954), pioneer 
of the Second Aliyah. Born in Glukhov, Ukraine, Israeli settled 
in Erez Israel in 1906, working in Petah Tikvah and Rehovot 
as an agricultural laborer and guard. He returned to Russia for 
a time and served in the army. Upon his return to Erez Israel 
he worked on Kinneret Farm and in Sejerah and in Kefar Uri- 
yyah in the Judean Hills. He was one of the founders of the 
kevuzah *Kinneret. Together with his friend Noah Naftulski, 
he devoted himself to the cultivation of bananas in the Jordan 
Valley. He traveled eight times to Iraq, Persia, and Egypt and 
after considerable efforts and dangers brought back choice date 
scions; the date trees in Israel are to his credit. In 1919 he was 
a member of the central board of the Agricultural Worker's 
Organization of *Ahdut ha-Avodah and was active in Hever 
ha-Kevuzot in promoting the union of the kibbutz movement. 
In 1941, Israeli joined the Jewish Brigade, in spite of his age, 
and organized the volunteering for army service in Palestine. 
With his unit he went to North Africa and the Italian front, 
and at the end of the war was active in the rescue of the sur- 
vivors of the Holocaust. He was the prime mover in the estab- 
lishment of Oholo, an educational institution on the shores of 
Lake Kinneret. He was killed by a plane which crashed into a 
crowd during a ceremony to honor the memory of the Haga- 
nah paratroopers of World War 11 at kibbutz Ma’agan. His writ- 
ings and speeches were edited by S. *Yavnieli (1956). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Stoler, Masot Benzion Israeli (1959). 


[Abraham Aharoni] 


ISRAELI, ISAAC BEN JOSEPH (first half of the 14 cen- 
tury), Spanish astronomer who worked in Toledo. Israeli is 
best known for his book Yesod Olam (“The Foundation of the 
World”) written in 1310, which was considered the most im- 
portant contribution to Hebrew literature in this field. It dealt 
with the geometrical problems of the earth in the Ptolemaic 
system of the universe as revised by al-Bitstiji, the seasons, etc., 
and included astronomical tables. The high esteem in which 
this book was held over several centuries led to an edition in 
1777 being published in Berlin by Jacob Shklover, and a more 
complete edition, with a preface by David Cassel, was pro- 
duced in Berlin (1846-48) by B. Goldberg and L. Rosenkranz. 
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There are also commentaries on this work by Isaac *Alhadib, 
Judah *Bassan, and Elijah *Mizrahi. An abridged version in 
Arabic was written by the author's son, Joseph Israeli b. Isaac, 
a Hebrew translation of which (under the title Kizzur Yesod 
Olam) still exists. Isaac Israeli is also the author of two other 
books, still extant in manuscripts, Shaar ha-Shamayim and 
Shaar ha-Millw’im. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Arab Lit, 164; idem, Die 
Mathematik bei den Juden (1897), 39; Waxman, Literature, 2 (19607), 
320-1; G. Sarton, Introduction to the History of Science, 3 (1947-48), 
691-2, includes bibliography; W.M. Feldman, Rabbinical Mathemat- 


ics and Astronomy (1931), 111. 
{Arthur Beer] 


ISRAELI, ISAAC BEN SOLOMON (c. 855-c. 955), physician 
and philosopher. Born in *Egypt, Israeli emigrated at about 
the age of 50 to *Kairouan, capital of the *Maghreb, where 
‘Ubayd Allah al-Mahdi, founder of the Fatimid dynasty, ap- 
pointed him court physician. His renown among his fellow 
Jews is attested by the fact that *Saadiah Gaon, while still in 
Egypt, addressed numerous letters to him, consulting him on 
philosophical and scientific matters. He remained unmarried 
and is quoted as having referred to his books as more likely to 
keep his memory alive than children would. 


Philosophical Writings 

Of Israeli’s philosophical writings, the Kitab al-Hudid (Sefer 
ha-Gevulim, “Book of Definitions”) is the best known. It was 
popular among the Latin schoolmen, who knew it in two ver- 
sions, a Latin translation of the Arabic original by Gerard of 
Cremona, and an anonymous abridged Latin text (both ed- 
ited by J.T. Muckle in Archives d’histoire doctrinale et littéraire 
du moyen Age, 12-13 (1937-38), 299ff.). Medieval Jewish writ- 
ers, too, were familiar with the work. Moses *Ibn Ezra repro- 
duces a few passages from it without naming the source in his 
Kitab al-Hadiga (“Book of the Garden”), as is most probably 
also the case with the 11-century Ghdyat al-Hakim (“Aim of 
the Wise”), known among the Latin schoolmen as Picatrix, 
by a Muslim author in Spain who seems to have used Israe- 
lis work. Isaac ibn *Latif, Abraham *Ibn Hasdai, and Isaac 
de Lattes also mention the book. *Maimonides, in his letter 
to Samuel ibn Tibbon, lists it among some Neoplatonic trea- 
tises described by him as of little merit, whereas Shem Tov 
ibn *Falaquera remarks: “The books of Isaac Israeli are most 
useful” (Sefer ha-Mevakkesh). The Arabic original of the work 
was translated into Hebrew twice. Nissim b. Solomon’s version 
was first published by H. Hirschfeld (in: Festschrift... Moritz 
Steinschneiders (1896), Heb. sect. 131-41). Fragments of the 
second Hebrew version were discovered by A. Borosov and 
edited by A. Altmann (jss, 2 (1957), 232-42). The book offers 
56 definitions. It opens with an account (based on al-*Kindi) 
of *Aristotle’s four types of inquiry (whether, what, which, 
why), and an elaboration of al-Kindi’s definitions of philoso- 
phy. Israeli’s dependence on al-Kindi was first noticed by S.M. 
Stern. There follow definitions of wisdom, intellect, soul, the 
celestial sphere, the vital spirit, and nature, which reflect the 
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influence of a Neoplatonic pseudepigraphon (ascribed to Aris- 
totle) that is traceable even more clearly in Israeli’s other writ- 
ings, and other definitions, most of them very brief. Israeli’s 
Kitab al-Jawahir (“Book of Substances”) has survived only in 
fragments of the original Arabic, discovered by A. Borisov and 
edited by S.M. Stern (Jss, 7 (1956), 13-29). The Sefer ha-Ruah 
ve-ha-Nefesh (“Treatise on Spirit and Soul”), which may have 
formed part of a larger work (possibly an exegetical treatise on 
“Let the waters bring forth abundantly,’ and is extant only in 
Hebrew, was published by M. Steinschneider (in Ha-Karmel 
(1871), 400-5). In both works Israeli develops his doctrine 
of emanation which is derived from the Neoplatonic source 
mentioned above. A clue to this source is found in another 
treatise attributed to Aristotle, the Shaar ha-Yesodot le-Aristo 
(“Chapter on the Elements by Aristotle”), preserved in a He- 
brew Mantua manuscript, but which, following a suggestion 
by G. Scholem, A. Altmann has established to be a work by 
Israeli. It incorporates the previously mentioned pseudo-Ar- 
istotelian treatise, and refers to its source in the opening sen- 
tence (“Aristotle ... said”). In his edition of the Mantua text 
(jss, 7 (1956), 31-57), Altmann showed that Israeli’s meta- 
physical doctrine throughout his writings is decisively influ- 
enced by this source, and he listed a number of parallel texts 
in other writings (partly already noticed by Scholem and J. 
Guttmann), which enhanced the significance of the discovery 
of that source. The relationship between Israeli’s source on the 
one hand, and the parallel texts in Abraham ibn Hasdai's Ben 
ha-Melekh ve-ha-Nazir and in the long version of the Theology 
of Aristotle (discovered by Borisov) on the other, has been in- 
vestigated by S.M. Stern (see A. Altmann and S.M. Stern, Isaac 
Israeli, A Neoplatonic Philosopher of the Early Tenth Century 
(1958), 95-105, 114-7, and Stern’s article in: Oriens, 13-14 (1961), 
58-120). The conclusion reached by Stern is that there existed 
a Neoplatonic treatise (termed by him “Tbn Hasdai’s neopla- 
tonist”) which served as a source for the anonymous author 
of the long version of the Theology of Aristotle, Israeli, and Ibn 
Hasdai. A further treatise by Israeli, and the most extensive in 
scope, is his Kitab al-Ustuqussat (“Book on the Elements”), of 
which there is a Latin version by Gerard of Cremona (printed 
in Omnia Opera Ysaac) and two Hebrew translations, one by 
Abraham ibn Hasdai (Sefer Yesodot, edited by S. Fried, 1900), 
and one contained in a Munich manuscript which may have 
been made by Moses ibn Tibbon. An excerpt from this work 
and the full texts of all the other treatises by Israeli hitherto 
mentioned were published in English translation with com- 
ments in Altmann-Stern’s Isaac Israeli. 


His Philosophy 

The philosophical doctrine of Israeli describes the various 
stages of being as a series of emanations from the intellect 
(Plotinus’ Nots), while the intellect itself is constituted by 
the union of first matter and first form (the latter also called 
“wisdom”), which are “created” by the power and will of God. 
Israeli thus upholds the notion of creatio ex nihilo in the case 
of the first three hypostases, while adopting the Plotinian 
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concept of emanation for the rest. Both the long version of 
the Theology and Ibn Hasdai use a similar phraseology, due 
no doubt to their common source. The interposition of first 
matter and first form between God and the intellect is likewise 
derived from the peculiar variant of Neoplatonic doctrine rep- 
resented by Israeli’s source, and is reflected also in the parallel 
texts. A somewhat similar interposition occurs in the pseudo- 
Empedoclean scheme known from the Hebrew fragments of 
the “Five Substances” (ed. by D. Kaufmann, in: Studien ueber 
Salomon Ibn Gabirol, 1899) where, however, spiritual matter 
alone intervenes between God and the intellect. From the in- 
tellect, three souls (rational, animal, and vegetative) and the 
celestial sphere (also called “nature”) emanate. The process 
of emanation is, following Plotinus, sometimes described as 
a radiance, “like the light of the sun, which emanates from 
its essence and substantiality,’ but is also viewed as a casting 
of shadows by the light and as the coming-to-be of progres- 
sively denser substances out of these shadows. The celestial 
sphere is the last of the “simple substances” emanating from 
the intellect, and holds an intermediate position between the 
higher world and the sensible world. From the motion of the 
celestial sphere the four elements come into being, and from 
them, in turn, arise the composite substances of the sublunar 
bodies. Man’s soul, caught in the embrace of the “shells” and 
“darkness” of the coarse sensible world, is destined to pursue 
an upward path leading to union with the supernal light of 
wisdom. Like al-Kindi and the Ikhwan al-safa’ (*Brethren of 
Sincerity), Israeli adopts Proclus’ theory of the three stages of 
purification, illumination, and union. The bliss of the highest 
stage is, in Israeli’s view, tantamount to the bliss of paradise. 
In this way he links traditional Jewish eschatology with Neo- 
platonic mysticism. He interprets the notion of hell in terms 
of the impure soul's inability to penetrate beyond the sphere; it 
is doomed to remain beneath the sphere and to be consumed 
by its fire. In his concept of prophecy (treated in his Book on 
the Elements and in the commentary to the Sefer Yezirah of 
his disciple, *Dunash ibn Tamim, who reflects his master’s 
view), Israeli distinguishes between three forms: that of a cre- 
ated voice (kol); of spirit (ruah), including vision (hazon); and 
of speech (dibbur), which designates union with the supernal 
light and represents the highest rank. The case of Moses is de- 
scribed in terms of this highest stage. The function of proph- 
ecy is, however, conceived also in terms of spiritual guidance 
of the multitude of men, for which reason the divine truths 
must be couched in imaginative, allegorical form. Israeli’s in- 
fluence on the Neoplatonic trend in medieval Jewish philoso- 
phy must not be underrated. He is the father of Jewish Neo- 
platonism, and his traces can be found in such philosophers 
as Solomon ibn *Gabirol and Joseph ibn *Zaddik. The Gerona 
school of Jewish mysticism is likewise indebted to him. The 
Mantua text of Israeli’s Book on the Elements is quoted in *Az- 
riel of Gerona’s commentary on the Aggadot. 


Medical Works 
Israeli has been classed among the great physicians of the early 
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Middle Ages. From 875 to 904 he apparently was a successful 
eye doctor near Cairo. His medical works were translated (or 
adapted) by Constantine the African (1087) from the Arabic 
into Latin, and were thus introduced to Europe and included 
in the Salerno school. Innumerable manuscripts in Arabic, 
Latin, and Hebrew by various translators testify to their pop- 
ularity. Among Israeli’s medical and quasi-medical writings 
are books on urine, fevers, the pulse, drugs, and the above- 
mentioned “Treatise on Spirit and Soul” in a half-medical and 
half-philosophical treatise, probably part of a commentary on 
Genesis (all printed in Omnia Opera Isaac, 1515). A work en- 
titled Musar ha-Rofe’im (“Medical Ethics”) has also been at- 
tributed to Israeli, though his authorship has been doubted 
by some scholars. 
[Alexander Altmann] 
Harry A. Wolfson questioned Alexander Altmann’s in- 
terpretation of Israeli’s doctrine of creation in “The Meaning 
of Ex Nihilo in Isaac Israeli,’ in: JQR, 50 (1959), 1-12 (reprinted 
in Wolfson, Studies in the History of Philosophy and Religion, 
1(1973), 222-33) and was answered by Altmann in “Creation 
and Emanation in Isaac Israeli: A Reappraisal,” in: I. Twersky 
(ed.), Studies in Medieval Jewish History and Literature (1) 
(1979), 1-15. See also G. Vajda, in: P.B. Fenton, Le Commen- 
taire sur le Livre de la Création de Dunas ben Tamim de Kair- 
ouan (x° siécle) (2002). 
[Daniel J. Lasker (2 ed.)] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Guttmann, Die philosophischen Lehren des 
Isaak b. Salomon Israeli (1911); idem, in: MGWy, 69 (1919), 156-64; Alt- 
mann, in: Tarbiz, 27 (1958), 501-7; Plessner, in: Ks, 35 (1960), 457-9; 
H. Friedenwald, Jews and Medicine, 3 (19672), 86-88, with list of 
medical works and bibl. 


ISRAELI, ISRAEL (d. 1317), Spanish talmudist. Born in To- 
ledo, Israeli lived there all his life. His family was among the 
leaders of its community and the names of many scholars in 
the family, as well as many scribes, are known. Israeli was the 
brother of Isaac *Israeli, author of Yesod Olam and according 
to him was a pupil of “Asher b. Jehiel (the Rosh) after the lat- 
ter’s arrival in Toledo. Israel was eminent both for his talmu- 
dic and secular knowledge. The best-known of his works is 
his commentary to Avot which was largely influenced by Mai- 
monides’ method and which in turn was the main basis of the 
commentary of his grandson, Isaac b. Solomon Israeli, on Avot 
(1965). Various quotations are found in the Midrash Shemuel 
to Avot by Samuel b. Isaac of Uceda. In his commentary Israeli 
expresses his opinion that the prohibition against the study of 
“Greek wisdom” was never applied in practice, and that rabbis 
and teachers are not to be precluded from accepting a salary. 
This opinion is in direct contrast to the view of Maimonides 
on this subject. His commentary on the Bible was well known, 
and Joseph *Nahmias frequently quoted from it in his various 
works. Israeli possessed wide general knowledge, as was com- 
mon among Spanish Jews of the upper classes in his time, and 
it was he who translated for Asher b. Jehiel various halakhic 
passages from Arabic to Hebrew. As a result, Israeli became 
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directly involved in one of the most renowned halakhic dis- 
putes in Jewish history, which touched upon the authoritative 
interpretation of the “Takkanot of Toledo” (see *Takkanot). 
These takkanot, one of which laid down the manner in which 
a husband inherited from his wife, differed completely from 
talmudic halakhah, and had been enacted by the leaders of 
the community a few generations before, and committed to 
writing in Arabic. When Asher arrived in Toledo, he found to 
his surprise that the takkanah had been extended in practice 
and interpreted by the Toledo bet din far beyond the impli- 
cation of the original text. He objected strongly and insisted 
that the scope of the takkanah be limited to the minimum im- 
plied by its plain language, and beyond that it had to accord 
with talmudic law. Israeli took a contrary stand. He claimed 
that since the takkanah was written in literary Arabic and not 
in the vernacular, Asher b. Jehiel, who came from Germany, 
was not fluent in the language, and could not appreciate the 
exact meaning of the takkanah, nor could he rely upon the 
Hebrew translation. Israeli even went further and maintained 
that a takkanah, based originally upon reason and logic and 
not upon the religious halakhic tradition, must of necessity 
be interpreted in the widest and most rational manner, in the 
spirit in which it was written, and not in accordance with the 
traditional methods of interpretation used in halakhah. Israe- 
li’s claims are preserved, in incomplete form, in the responsa 
of Asher b. Jehiel (no. 55), and careful reconstruction of his 
arguments illustrates his broad horizons in Talmud, philoso- 
phy, and jurisprudence. It has been conjectured, without basis, 
that there were two scholars named Israel Israeli, both mem- 
bers of the same family, and that all the above details do not 
apply to the same individual. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.S. Kasher and J.J. Belachrowitz (eds.), 
Perushei Rabbenu Yizhak b. R. Shelomo mi-Toledo al Massekhet Avot 
(1965), 5-13 (preface); Teicher, in: Essays and Studies Presented to S.A. 


Cook (1950), 83-94. 
[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


ISRAEL ISSERL BEN ISAAC SEGAL (end 17*-early 18% 
century), rabbi (probably in Poland) descended from the fam- 
ily of Moses b. Israel *Isserles. His work Asefat Hakhamim 
(Offenbach, 1722) - the printing of which he personally su- 
pervised - is a collection of sermons arranged according to 
the weekly portions of the Torah, with additional sermons for 
the major festivals. Most deal with ethical problems; some, 
however, also include halakhic material. After presenting 
a quotation from the Bible, followed by one from the Tal- 
mud or Midrash, Israel usually proceeds to raise problems — 
which are sometimes quoted from other sources — and to sup- 
ply their solutions. He quotes not only many ethical works 
written in Eastern Europe at his time, but oral statements 
of his contemporaries, including his teacher, R. Abraham 
*Broda. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat Bod, 1165, no. 5458; Ben- 


Jacob, Ozar, 46, no. 490. 
[Joseph Dan] 
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ISRAELI, SHAUL 


ISRAELI, SHAUL (1910-1995), Israeli rabbi. A rabbi and 
Torah scholar, Israeli was born in Slutzk. He came to Pales- 
tine during the Mandate period and studied at Mercaz Harav 
yeshivah. He was the first rabbi of Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi settle- 
ments, a founder of Yeshivot Bnei Akiva high schools, and a 
member of the Chief Rabbinate. He published Erez Hemdah on 
religious laws relating to the Land of Israel. In 1987 he founded 
the Erez Hemdah Institute for the training of dayyanim. In 
1992 he was awarded the Israel Prize in Jewish studies. 


ISRAELIT, DER, leading Orthodox weekly in Germany, 
founded in 1860 by Marcus *Lehmann, in Mainz. The He- 
brew periodical *Ha-Levanon was published from 1872 to 
1882 as the Hebrew edition of Der Israelit, and also appeared 
in Yiddish from 1873 to 1879. From 1883 to 1905 Der Israelit 
appeared twice weekly. It was published jointly with the Je- 
schurun, founded by S.R. *Hirsch, from 1889 to 1891. After 
Lehmann’s death in 1890, successive editors were his son Os- 
kar, his nephew and rabbinical successor Jonas *Bondi, Julius 
Lorsch, Jacob *Rosenheim, and S. Schachnowitz. Rosenheim, 
who reorganized the paper financially in 1906 when its offices 
were moved to Frankfurt, became its principal leader writer. 
Under Rosenheim Der Israelit achieved a high journalistic 
standard and was widely read not only in Germany but also 
in Austria, Hungary, and Western Europe. It carried a number 
of literary and educational supplements, and M. Lehmann’s 
popular stories first appeared in installments in his paper. Der 
Israelit was the organ both of secessionist (Austritt) Ortho- 
doxy in Germany and of *Agudat Israel. The paper's last issue 
appeared on Nov. 3, 1938. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Schwab, History of Orthodox Jewry in 
Germany (1950), index; Juedische Presse im 19. Jahrhundert... (1967), 
53f.; J. Rosenheim, Zikhronot (1955), 97ff.; J. Bondi, in: Der Israelit 
(Jan. 6, 1910). 


ISRAELITE (Ar. Isr@iliyyat, “Israelite” tales), name of a type 
of Muslim literature which deals with two different subjects: 
(1) stories from the Bible, legends, and other tales as they have 
been handed down in Jewish literature in the name of figures 
from the biblical world, scholars, and rabbis, and which are 
found in the Talmud and Midrashim. The objective of this 
material in the works of Arab historians, Koran exegetes, and 
the legends of the prophets is to explain Muhammad’s words 
when their meaning is obscure or opposed to the Bible. The 
Isr@iliyyat thus served as a channel for the absorption of many 
legends in the treasury of the historical tales of Islam. The 
traditionists were generally Jews who had converted to Islam 
or scholars of Jewish origin. The most famous of these were 
*Ka'b al-Ahbar and *Wahb ibn Munabbih. Beginning at an 
early date, this fact aroused suspicion and the opposition of 
the orthodox circles of Islam who sought at least to conceal the 
identity of the traditionists. (2) The second principal subject 
of Isr@iliyyat is the lives and deeds of the mystics of Islam, the 
ancient men of piety who flourished during the period known 
as that of the Bani Israil (“the people of Israel”). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Goldziher, in: REJ. 44 (1902), 65; S.D. Goit- 
ein, in: Tarbiz, 6 (1935), 89-101, 510-22. 


[Haim Zw Hirschberg] 


ISRAELITISCHES FAMILIENBLATT, leading non-party 
Jewish weekly in pre-Hitler Germany, founded in 1898 in 
Hamburg by M. Lessmann, publisher, and M. Deutschlaender, 
editor. Among the weekly’s editors in the 1930s were Julian 
Lehmann, Alfred Kupferberg (Nehushtan), and Ezriel *Car- 
lebach. The circulation of 25,000 in 1935 increased to 30,000 
in 1937. With its numerous supplements - illustrated, literary, 
and educational — and its full coverage of news from the Jew- 
ish world at large as well as every community in Germany, the 
Familienblatt wielded considerable political and educational 
influence and was a model of Jewish newspaper production. 
Originally it was the newspaper of the Hamburg Jewish com- 
munity but in 1935 it was transferred to Berlin, where it be- 
came the official organ of the Reichsvertretung der deutschen 
Juden (Central Organization of German Jews; see *Reichsv- 
ereinigung). In the same year the Nazis prohibited the publi- 
cation of the Familienblatt for three months. It permanently 
ceased publication after Kristallnacht in November 1938. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Edelheim-Muehsam, in: yLBI, 5 (1960), 
308-29; EJ, $.v. Juedische Presse im 19 Jahrhundert... (1967), 43. 


ISRAELITISCH-THEOLOGISCHE LEHRANSTALT, 
leading Jewish theological seminary in Vienna. ‘The Israeli- 
tisch-Theologische Lehranstalt, founded in 1893, served first 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire and later its successor states. 
Although efforts to establish a training school for rabbis and 
teachers of the Jewish religion can be traced to the days of 
Emperor Joseph 11 (1786), the impetus to a regular theologi- 
cal seminary did not come until the Viennese community had 
become one of the largest in Europe, 120,000 in 1880. Then a 
dramatic controversy over the Talmud between an anti-Jewish 
Prague professor, August *Rohling, and a staunch defender of 
Jewish rights, Joseph Samuel *Bloch, demonstrated to Jewish 
philanthropists in Vienna the importance of Jewish cultural 
efforts against the rising tide of antisemitism. Led by Wil- 
helm von *Gutmann, several financiers, aided by a few major 
Jewish communities and a small government subsidy, helped 
establish the Lehranstalt. Among the benefactors were also 
such distinguished Jewish scholars as Adolf *Jellinek, Joshua 
Heschel *Schorr, and Abraham *Epstein. 

From the outset the school could boast of a remark- 
able array of scholarly luminaries on its faculty and a select, 
if small, student body. Under the leadership of its long-term 
rector Adolf *Schwarz, its teachers, including David Hein- 
rich *Mueller, Adolf *Buechler, Meir *Friedmann (Ish Sha- 
lom), Samuel *Krauss, and Victor *Aptowitzer, trained a total 
of 324 students, for the most part recruited from Galicia and 
other parts of the empire. World War 1 and the dissolution 
of the empire caused a major financial crisis, which was only 
partially alleviated by the efforts of the Viennese chief rabbi 
Hirsch Perez *Chajes, who succeeded in enlisting the aid of 
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US. philanthropists. The seminary survived under somewhat 
reduced circumstances until the annexation of Vienna by Hit- 
ler in 1938 and the ensuing destruction of all Jewish cultural 
institutions. Its precious library was confiscated and the col- 
lections are now widely scattered. Its alumni, however, contin- 
ued to serve in high positions in the rabbinate and schools of 
higher learning in Europe and the U.S. as well as in Israel. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Landesmann, Rabbiner aus Wien 


(1997). 
[Salo W. Baron] 


ISRAEL LABOR PARTY (Mifleget ha- Avodah ha-Yisraelit), 
Israeli social-democratic party founded in January 1968 
through a union between *Mapai, *Ahdut ha-Avodah-Poalei 
Zion (which had seceded from it in 1944), and *Rafi (which 
had seceded from it in 1965). Each of the three components 
of the new party maintained, at first, a considerable degree of 
internal cohesion, nominating representatives to the party’s 
governing bodies in the agreed proportion of 57% for Mapai 
and 21.5% each for the other two. 

The Israel Labor Party continued to advocate the tradi- 
tional economic and social policies of the labor movement in 
Israel since the foundation of the State, which professed the 
ideals of egalitarianism and cooperation, a strong public sec- 
tor in the economy, and substantial government involvement 
in economic affairs and welfare. Two strong pillars of the party 
continued to be the kibbutzim of *Ha-Kibbutz ha-Me’uhad 
and *Ihud ha-Kevuzot ve-ha-Kibbutzim, and the *Histadrut. 
However, like its predecessors, it did not object to private ini- 
tiative, and was supported by many industrialists. 

By the 1990s its ideological positions on economic and 
social issues had shifted, to a large extent, from social-democ- 
racy to social-liberalism. As a party that from the very start 
attracted numerous former IDF career officers into its ranks, 
it was always very security minded, but on the issue of ways 
of dealing with the Arab-Israel conflict and the territories 
conquered in the course of the Six-Day War, until the sign- 
ing of the Oslo Accords in 1993 the party was divided between 
doves and hawks; between those who believed in territorial 
compromise and those who sought functional solutions; and 
later on between those who favored establishing contacts with 
the pLo and those who believed Israel should try and reach 
a solution with the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan. On these 
issues the party gradually moved to the left, both because its 
more hawkish elements left it for more rightist parties and 
because of changing circumstances. Even though its platform 
for the 1992 elections to the Thirteenth Knesset stated that it 
objected to talks with the PLO, it accepted the reality of the 
Oslo Accords of September 1993 and the political process that 
followed, and finally came to support the establishment of a 
Palestinian state in the West Bank and Gaza Strip, as long as 
such a state was established by agreement with Israel and was 
willing to live in peace with it. 

Until the early 1990s the party’s leaders were elected by 
the Central Committee, and the Knesset list was put together 
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by the party leadership. However after its Fourth Confer- 
ence, held in 1986, the party started to undergo a process of 
democratization, and since its Fifth Conference, held in 1991, 
its leadership and list for Knesset elections have been elected 
by means of primaries in which all the registered members 
of the Party participate. The Labor Party’s chairmen since 
its establishment have been Levi *Eshkol (1968-69), Golda 
*Meir (1969-74), Yitzhak *Rabin (1974-77), Shimon *Peres 
(1977-92), Rabin (1992-95), Peres (1995-97), Ehud *Barak 
(1997-2001), Binyamin *Ben-Eliezer (2001-2), Amram Mitzna 
(2002-3), Peres (2003-5), Amir *Peretz (2005- ). 

Since its establishment the Israel Labor Party has pro- 
gressively lost strength. When the Labor Party was founded 
in 1968 it had 63 Knesset seats. In the elections to the Seventh 
to the Twelfth Knessets (1969-88) it ran in the framework of 
the Alignment with other parties and groups and received 56, 
51, 32, 47, 44, and 39 seats, respectively. In the elections to the 
Thirteenth and Fourteenth Knessets (1992 and 1996) it ran 
independently, receiving 44 and 34 seats, respectively. In the 
Fifteenth Knesset (1999) it ran in a list called One Israel, with 
Gesher and Meimad, and received 26 seats, and in the elec- 
tions to the Sixteenth Knesset (2003) it ran in a single list with 
Meimad and received 19 seats only. 

The process of decline began in the aftermath of the Yom 
Kippur War, leading to Labor’s first-ever electoral defeat in 
1977. The original reasons for its weakened position were the 
feeling that it had been in power too long and had grown cor- 
rupt and the fact that the second generation of the Oriental 
community in Israel had turned against it. The process con- 
tinued as Israeli society shifted to more right-wing and/or 
more liberal, and/or more religious positions, and with the 
economic collapse of the kibbutzim and the Histadrut. The di- 
rect elections for prime minister in 1996, 1999, and 2001, and 
the failure of a younger generation of leaders to take control 
of the Party, further weakened it. 

The Labor Party led the governments in 1968-77, 1984-86, 
1992-96, and 1999-2001. It also participated in governments 
led by the Likud in 1986-90 and 2001-2. 

In 1969-94 all the secretaries general of the Histadrut 
were from the Labor Party — Yitzhak *Ben-Aharon (1969-73), 
Yeruham *Meshel (1973-84), Israel *Kessar (1984-92), and 
Hayyim Haberfeld (1992-94). In the Histadrut elections of 
1994 Haim *Ramon ran against Haberfeld in an independent 
list and beat him. He handed over the leadership of the His- 
tadrut to Amir *Peretz in 1995. The latter left the Israel Labor 
Party in 1999, returning in January 2005 and being elected 
party chairman in November. In the 2006 elections, Labor won 
19 seats and joined Ehud *Olmert’s coalition government. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Doron, Mifleget ha-Avodah ha-Yisraelit 
(Toledot u-Beayot), (1972); S. Weiss, Anatomyah shel Nefilah: Mismakh 
Pnimi, (1977); Z. Dror, Mifleget ha-Avodah ha- Yisraelit: Sippur ha-To- 
ledot (1980); Y. Beilin, Banim be-Zel Avoteihem (1984); idem, Mehiro 
shel Ihud: Mifleget ha-Avodah ad Milhemet Yom ha-Kippurim (1985); 
B Kornhandler, Mifleget ha-Avodah mi-Dominantiyyut le-Opozizyah 
(1992); S. Sheffer, Yezivut ve-Shinui ba-Dimui shel Mifleget ha-Avo- 
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dah kefi she-Hu Mitbattei be-Mazaeha be-Hamesh Maarhot Behirot 
1973-1988 (1993); M. Bareli, Mi-Tenuah le-Manganon: Nituah Hitnav- 
venutah shel Tenuat ha-Avodah (1994); B. Caspit, Hitabbedut: Mifl- 
agah Mevateret al Shilton (1996); A. Bar, Primeris, Behirot Makdimot 
ve-Shitot Aherot (1996); R. Hazan, The Labor Party and the Peace 
Process: Positions, Disintegration, Amid Political Cohesion (1998). A. 
Diskin, The Last Days in Israel: Understanding the New Israeli De- 


mocracy (2003). 
[Susan Hattis Rolef (2™4 ed.)] 


ISRAEL MEIR HA-KOHEN (Kagan; known as Hafez 
Hayyim; 1838-1933), rabbi, ethical writer, and talmudist; one 
of the most saintly figures in modern Judaism. Of humble 
origin, he was taught until the age of ten by his parents and 
then went to Vilna where he continued his studies. He did not 
particularly distinguish himself as a student; nevertheless, he 
later towered above all his contemporaries in his qualities of 
religious leadership. While in a yeshivah in Vilna, the Hafez 
Hayyim became seriously ill as a result of the very long hours 
he put in every day studying. This episode had a lifelong affect 
on him, for he became very sensitive to his students’ health, 
always encouraging them to eat and sleep well. His surname 
Poupko is hardly known, nor is he referred to by his own 
name, but he became universally known as Hafez Hayyim, 
after the title of his first work. His personality, his piety, his 
humility of conduct, his integrity of thought and action, to- 
gether with his books, exercised a tremendous influence on 
religious leaders, and fascinated the masses, to whom he be- 
came the admired master and leader. Hundreds of sayings 
full of practical wisdom are attributed to him, and hundreds 
of stories both factual and legendary, all rich in morals, are 
reported about his life. 

He refused to make the rabbinate his calling, and after 
his marriage in Radun he subsisted on a small grocery store 
which his wife managed and for which he did the bookkeep- 
ing. He also did his own “bookkeeping,” maintaining a daily 
record of his own deeds to assure himself no wrong had been 
perpetrated by him nor any time wasted. He spent his time 
either learning Torah or disseminating its knowledge among 
others, particularly the more simple folk, whom he always 
encouraged in matters of learning, observance, and faith. 
The Hafez Hayyim did not intend to establish a yeshivah. 
So many students, however, flocked to him that by 1869 his 
home had become known as “the Radun yeshivah” or as “the 
Hafez Hayyim yeshivah.” Forty-five years later, the yeshivah 
moved to a big building of its own and R. Naphtali Trup was 
appointed its head. For many years it was the Hafez Hayyim’s 
responsibility to provide for the students, a task in which he 
was later assisted by his three sons-in-law, leaving him more 
time for writing, publishing, and distributing his books. 

When he was 35 he published anonymously in Vilna 
(1873) his first book, Hafez Hayyim, devoted entirely to an 
exposition of the primary importance of the laws of slander, 
gossip, and tale bearing. Throughout his life, he laid great em- 
phasis on the careful observance of these laws, so generally 
neglected in spite of the fact that their transgression involves 
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the violation of numerous prohibitions. In 1879 he published 
another book on the same subject and a third in 1925. He 
even composed a special prayer to be recited every morning 
asking for protection from the sins of slander and gossip. Ac- 
cording to a popular legend, whenever anyone would gossip 
in his presence, the Hafez Hayyim would fall asleep so as not 
to listen. His best-known and most widely studied work is his 
six-volume Mishnah Berurah (1894-1907), a comprehensive 
commentary on Shulhan Arukh, Orah Hayyim which has 
been accepted as an indispensable reference book on prac- 
tical everyday halakhic matters. One hundred years later it 
is still studied and referred to widely. In 1999, D. Eidenson 
published a comprehensive index to the Mishnah Berurah, 
titled Yad Yisrael. 

As early as 1923, the Hafez Hayyim expressed interest 
in immigrating to Israel. In 1925, he began to make concrete 
plans to leave Radun. Rabbi Moshe Blum came to his aid by 
finding financial assistance, while Rabbi Yosef Hayyim Son- 
nenfeld signed his visa request during Hol ha-Moed of that 
year. In the end the Hafez Hayyim did not depart, first because 
of the pressure applied by the leading yeshivah heads, espe- 
cially Rabbi Hayyim Ozer Grodsensky, and second, because 
his wife's health prevented her from traveling. In a letter dated 
3 Tevet 5686 (1926), the Hafez Hayyim endeavored to discover 
the benefactor who anonymously provided the financial as- 
sistance so he could return the money. 

The Hafez Hayyim did not publish his books for aca- 
demic purposes, but rather produced them wherever he saw 
a need to strengthen some aspect of Jewish life, sometimes in- 
tervening in person to reinforce his teaching. Among the 21 
books which he published, mention should be made of Aha- 
vat Hesed (1888) on various types of charity; Mahaneh Yisrael 
(1881), a code of practical laws for Jewish soldiers (he also 
endeavored to ensure that when stationed near Jewish com- 
munities kosher food was provided for them as well as urging 
young men to marry early to avoid the draft); Niddehei Yisrael 
(1894) to encourage Jews who had emigrated to the West to 
maintain their religious loyalties; and a variety of books on 
the observance of the dietary laws, laws of family purity, and 
the obligation of Torah study; and Likutei Halakhot (1900-25), 
a comprehensive digest of the sacrificial laws found in the 
Mishnah of Seder Kodashim. Since he hoped for and believed 
in the imminent coming of the Messiah, he emphasized the 
study of the laws of sacrifices and worship in the Temple and 
other related subjects. Overall, the Hafez Hayyim required a 
stringent halakhic approach to contemporary problems to bet- 
ter maintain and regulate the boundaries between halakhic 
Judaism and the surrounding secular Jewish society. In addi- 
tion, the many books that he wrote were in direct response to 
the educational challenges of his day. He witnessed parents 
abandoning traditional heder schools to send their children 
to secular schools, a move that would lead to better social and 
financial security. The Hafez Hayyim was also very wary of 
the rise of Communism after World War 1. 

Throughout his life, the Hafez Hayyim traveled exten- 
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sively to muster support for many Jewish causes. He was one 
of the founders of the Agudat Israel and was one of its spiri- 
tual leaders. He was chosen to open the First World Conven- 
tion of *Agudat Israel (1912). The Hafez Hayyim’s help enabled 
the many European yeshivot to survive the critical financial 
problems of the interwar period. Under his aegis, the Vaad 
ha-Yeshivot (committee on behalf of yeshivot) was organized 
and it successfully raised the necessary funds for these schools. 
After his death, his name was perpetuated by many yeshivot 
and religious institutions throughout the world which were 
called Hafez Hayyim. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.M. Yoshor, Saint and Sage (1937); idem, 
in: L. Jung (ed.), Jewish Leaders (1953), 459-73; D. Katz, Tenuat ha- 
Musar, 4 (1957), 1-175; A. Shurin, Keshet Gibborim (1964), 115-21; M. 
Weinbach, Who Wants to Live (1968); idem, Give Us Life (1969). ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. London, “Ha-Hafez Hayyim ve-ha-Maavak al 
Demuto shel ha-Hinukh ha-Yehudi be-Mizrah Eiropah” (diss., He- 
brew University, 2002); S. Fishbane, The Method and Meaning of the 
Mishnah Berurah (1991); idem, in: Judaism (Fall 1993); M. Yosher, The 
Chafetz Chaim: The Life and Works of Rabbi Yisrael Meir Kagan of 
Radin, 2 vols. (1984); L. Eckman, Revered by All: The Life and Works 
of Rabbi Yisrael Meir Kagan - Hafez Hayyim (1974); A. Ben-Natan, 
in: Eshel Natan (1988), 110-15; N. Waxman, in: Shanah be-Shanah 
(1974), 419-32. 

[Mordechai Hacohen / David Derovan (2" ed.)] 


ISRAEL MOSES BEN ARYEH LOEB (18"-19" century), 
talmudist and preacher. His father was a rabbi in Lissa, where 
Israel received his rabbinical training. At the age of 28, Israel 
was appointed rabbi in Prandzew, and later served in Zab- 
ludow and in Kornik. He carried on correspondence with 
prominent rabbis and talmudic scholars of his time, includ- 
ing Akiva *Eger, the latter giving his approbations to Israel’s 
single published work, Rishmei Sheelah (Warsaw, 1811). This 
work, consisting of his halakhic responsa, was published 
with an appendix containing some of his talmudic novellae 
on Moed Katan, as well as several homiletical sermons taken 
from his two unpublished works, Eshel ha-Sarim and Eshel 
ha-Rashim. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.J. Eisenstadt and S. Wiener, Daat Kedoshim 
(1898), 237; L. Lewin, Geschichte der Juden in Lissa (1904), 261f. 


[Elias Katz] 


ISRAEL MUSEUM. In 1964 the Bezalel National Art Mu- 
seum was incorporated into the new Israel Museum. The 
Israel Museum, situated in the heart of modern Jerusalem, 
houses a collection of Jewish and world art, the archaeology 
of the Holy Land, and the Dead Sea Scrolls. The museum was 
founded to collect, preserve, study, and display the cultural 
and artistic treasures of the Jewish people throughout its 
long history as well as the art, ethnology, and archeology of 
the Land of Israel and its neighboring countries. It also aims 
at encouraging original Israeli art. The initial 1.20,000,000 
(about $5,730,000) complex of buildings was designed by the 
Israeli architects Alfred Mansfeld and Dora Gad and financed 
by gifts from Israel, the United States, and Europe. The first 
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1L1,500,000 (about $428,570) came from the U.S. government 
through its Information Media Guaranty Program, and the 
Israeli government provided the 22-acre plot. In 1996 the ex- 
hibition area totaled 17,190 sq. m. (about 20,560 sq. yd.) with 
an additional 19,110 sq. m. (about 22,850 sq. yd.) for storage, 
laboratories, workshops, a library, and offices, including those 
of the Israeli Government Department of Antiquities. The 
museum has a vast ethnographical collection which contains 
material representing the art and ethnology of non-Western 
cultures in addition to Jewish civilization. 
The following are the Museums sections: 


THE JUDAICA AND ETHNOGRAPHY SECTION. The Museum 
has the world’s largest collection of Judaica, including two 
whole 18"-century synagogue interiors. It ethnography collec- 
tion includes costumes, jewelry, and articles typical of Jewish 
ritual and daily life in Diaspora communities. 


THE ARTS WING. Included in the Arts Wing is the Bezalel 
Museum of Fine Arts founded in 1906 by Boris *Schatz. It 
is made up of nine different art departments: European art, 
drawings and reprints, Israeli art, modern art, contemporary 
art, design and architecture, photography, Far East art, and 
the art of Africa, Oceania, and America. The collection also 
includes period rooms - French, English, and Venetian. 


THE SAMUEL BRONFMAN BIBLICAL AND ARCHAEOLOGI- 
CAL MUSEUM. Representing periods from prehistoric times 
to the 15" century c.£., this collection - based on that of the 
Israel Department of Antiquities (started in 1948) - contains 
archeological artifacts ranging from an elephant tusk from 
about 200,000 B.c.£E., Chalcolithic clay ossuaries from Azor, 
highly developed Canaanite pottery, and Hebrew inscriptions 
and other objects from the Israelite period to representative 
finds from the Persian, Hellenistic, and Second Temple peri- 
ods as well as the Roman, Byzantine, and Arabic civilizations. 
There is a selection of synagogue and church mosaics and a 
numismatic collection. 


THE BILLY ROSE ART GARDEN AND THE LIPCHITZ 
PAVILION. The Billy Rose Art Garden, designed by Isamu No- 
guchi, displays 19"*- and 20'*-century sculpture. Curved retain- 
ing walls, made of the rocks from the site, frame the exhibition 
space for the sculptures displayed in the open air. 

The Jacques Lipchitz Pavilion has 140 bronze sketches 
donated to the Museum by Reuven Lipchitz, the sculptor’s 
brother. 


THE SHRINE OF THE BOOK. The Shrine of the Book, de- 
signed by the U.S. architects Frederick J. Kiesler and Armand 
P. Bartos, is the repository for Israel’s Dead Sea Scrolls, the 
Bar Kokhba letters (for details see *Dead Sea Scrolls and *Bar 
Kokhba), and objects found in the Dead Sea Caves. 


YOUTH ACTIVITIES. Within the Israel Museum itself is the 
Ruth Youth Wing, an active educational department. The 
wing’s area consists of 3,500 sq. m., which is 10% of the entire 
museum area. It hosts around 300,000 visitors a year. 
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THE TICHO HOUSE. Formerly the home of Dr. Abraham and 
Anna *Ticho, located in the center of Jerusalem, the build- 
ing is now put to multipurpose use exhibiting the works of 
Anna Ticho and serving as a location for cultural events and 
a restaurant. 


THE PALEY ART CENTER. The Paley Art Center for Youth, 
located near the Rockefeller Museum, conducts programs 
for Jerusalem’s Arab population and offers various activities 
in the Arab language. 


ROCKEFELLER ARCHAEOLOGICAL MUSEUM. The Rock- 
efeller Archaeological Museum is situated in East Jerusalem, 
and houses a collection of antiquities revealed by excavations 
held mainly between the years 1919 and 1948. 


WEBSITE: www.inj.org.il. 
[Avraham Biran / Shaked Gilboa (2™ ed.) 


ISRAEL OF BAMBERG (mid-13" century), tosafist. He 
studied under *Samuel b. Baruch, whom he succeeded as 
rabbi of Bamberg. His son was R. Jedidiah of Nuremberg. The 
Mordekhai of *Mordecai b. Hillel mentions Israel's tosafot to 
tractates Shabbat and Avodah Zarah, which though no longer 
extant, are quoted by a 15"-century Italian codifier (Ms. Adler 
2717, folio 308). In his Shitah Mekubbezet to tractate Bava 
Kama, Bezalel *Ashkenazi frequently cites the Tosefot Talmidei 
R. Yisrael (“Tosafot of R. Israel’s students”). In his tosafot, Israel 
relies primarily on his teacher, and, on one occasion, quotes 
Eleazar of Erfurt. Benjacob is of the opinion that these tosafot 
were based on *Alfasi and not, as is customary, on the Talmud. 
There is a difference of opinion as to whether the Israel ben Uri 
Shraga, whose tosafot are also mentioned in the Mordekhai to 
Shabbat, can be identified with Israel of Bamberg. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, in: Devarim Attikim, 2 (1846), 10; 
Zunz, Gesch, 40; S. Kohn, in: MGw], 27 (1878), 82; A. Eckstein, Ge- 
schichte der Juden im ehemaligen Fuerstbistum Bamberg (1898), 144f 
Marmorstein, in: Devir, 2 (1923), 242, no. 67; Urbach, Tosafot, 443. 


[Yedidya A. Dinari] 


ISRAEL OF KREMS (fl. mid-14" century), talmudist. He 
studied together with Abraham *Klausner under Moses of 
Znaim (Moravia). There is no basis for Graetz’s assertion that 
he is identical to Israel b. Isaac of Nuremberg whom the Elec- 
tor Rupert appointed in 1407 as hochmeister of all the rabbis in 
Germany. Israel *Isserlein, his great-grandson, relates that his 
ancestor wrote “glosses to the Asheri.” Most scholars therefore 
assume that Israel is the author of Haggahot Asheri printed as 
notes to Asher b. Jehiel’s commentary on the Talmud (Vilna 
edition), although Steinschneider doubts this. Haggahot Ash- 
eri is for the most part compiled from the works of 13°- and 
early 14"-century rabbis who lived in Germany — among these 
works are Mordecai b. Hillel’s Mordekhai, Haggahot Mai- 
moniyyot, Isaac of Corbeil’s Sefer Mitzvot Katan, and Alexan- 
der Suesslin Kohen’s Aguddah - the author usually giving his 
sources. Some of the glosses are his own, and some refer to 
the text of the Talmud proper rather than to the commentary 
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of Asher. These glosses are often the sole source for quotations 
from certain rishonim, including, for example, many of the 
halakhic decisions of *Hezekiah b. Jacob of Magdeburg, and 
statements of the tosafist, *Isaac of Dampierre. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Graetz, Gesch, 8 (1900‘), 102-4; Freimann, 


in: JJLG, 12 (1918), 304. S. Krauss, Die Wiener Geserah vom Jahre 1421 
(1920), 48, 81; Urbach, Tosafot, 208, 366, 442. 


[Yedidya A. Dinari] 


ISRAEL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA, Israel’s major 
orchestra. The Israel Philharmonic was founded by the violin- 
ist Bronislaw *Huberman in 1936 as the Palestine Orchestra, 
also called the Palestine Symphony Orchestra. Huberman en- 
visaged a Jewish orchestra in Palestine as a rescue operation 
for musicians persecuted by the Nazis, as well as a contribution 
to cultural life in Palestine. Early in 1934 he began persuad- 
ing influential people in Palestine and abroad to invest time 
and money in the venture. Assisted by conductors Issay Do- 
browen and William Steinberg, he selected musicians for the 
orchestra, mainly from Germany, Poland, Holland, Austria, 
and Hungary. Some instrumentalists came from the United 
States, and a few were already resident in Palestine. Arturo 
Toscanini, the eminent Italian conductor, conducted the first 
concerts in December 1936, in the three main cities, thereby 
immediately establishing the international rank of the orches- 
tra. For the Jewish community the influx of so many proficient 
musicians provided a tremendous cultural stimulus as well as 
a good symphony orchestra. Besides numerous chamber mu- 
sic concerts and recitals in cities and communal settlements, 
in farming villages and small towns, the opportunity to study 
all kinds of orchestral instruments now became available on a 
large scale (see *Music, in Erez Israel). This led to the discov- 
ery and cultivation of talents hitherto dormant in the com- 
munity. In 1948, after the foundation of the State, the orchestra 
changed its name to the Israel Philharmonic Orchestra. The 
musicians formed a cooperative, taking over management 
and financial responsibility. In subsequent years membership 
expanded to over a hundred players, of whom an increasing 
number were born and trained in Israel. From 5,000 subscrib- 
ers in 1936 the number has grown to over 28,000, necessitat- 
ing the performance of every program 4-5 times, despite the 
move to larger concert halls in Tel Aviv and Jerusalem. To- 
gether with regular visits to Beersheba, Ein Gev, and other 
outlying areas, as well as army camps, the number of con- 
certs given each season is around 150 in Israel and another 40 
abroad. The income of the orchestra is derived 65 percent from 
earned income, 20 percent through contributions and gifts, 
and 15 percent from government and municipal appropria- 
tions. Recordings were made for Columbia in 1954-55, and for 
Decca in 1957-62. In 1967, after the reunification of Jerusalem 
in the Six-Day War, Leonard *Bernstein conducted Mahler's 
Resurrection Symphony on Mt. Scopus. In 1969 Zubin *Mehta 
was appointed music director. Visits abroad included tours to 
Cairo and military establishments (1942), a tour to the United 
States (1951), Europe (1955), around the world (1960), Greece 
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(1959 and 1965), Cyprus (1960), Australia and New Zealand 
(1966), and a second visit to the United States (1967), and to 
prestigious European festivals (1971). Between the years 1977 
and 1986 the orchestra conducted tours all over the world, in- 
cluding Europe, the U.S., Mexico and Japan. In 1981 Mehta's 
appointment was extended for life. During these years, the or- 
chestra made recordings for Sony, EM1, Deutsche Grammo- 
phon, Teldec, and others. Between the years 1987 and 1996 the 
orchestra made its first visits to Poland, China, and India. In 
1991 the orchestra played in Toledo, Spain, with Placido Do- 
mingo, and in 1992 it played in Amsterdam in the presence of 
the Queen of Holland. During the 1991 Gulf War 1991, Isaac 
*Stern performed with the orchestra with gas masks unforget- 
tably strewn across the stage. In 1996 the orchestra celebrated 
Mehta's 60" birthday with a tour of the United States. After 
the mass exodus from the former Soviet Union many musi- 
cians from there joined the orchestra. Both local and foreign 
conductors, soloists, and composers are presented in the or- 
chestra’s programs, the scope of which is further broadened 
by fully staged operas and large choral works. Into the 21* 
century, the orchestra's face has changed as the older genera- 
tion retires and new musicians, mainly from the Young Israel 
Philharmonic, are recruited. In addition, the orchestra initi- 
ates new programs aimed to attract new subscribers, especially 
young audiences. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Thalheimer, Five Years of the Palestine 
Orchestra (1942); Israel Philharmonic Orchestra Association, News 
(1963-_). WEBSITE: www.ipo.co.il. 


[Yohanan Boehm / Shaked Gilboa (2™ ed.)] 


ISRAEL POLICY FORUM (iPF) was established in 1993 by 
a group of American Jewish leaders who were encouraged by 
recent developments in the Middle East peace process and 
discouraged that some of the American Jewish community’s 
most established organizations did not seem to embrace them 
despite overwhelming evidence from polls that American Jews 
were supportive. Indeed, 1pF’s first public act was an adver- 
tisement on the op-ed page of The New York Times supporting 
what would soon be known as the “Oslo process.” 

In its first year, 1pF focused primarily on education within 
the institutional Jewish community. When it became clear that 
those opposed to the peace efforts both from Israel and within 
the American Jewish community were going to Capitol Hill 
to lobby against the policies advanced by the government of 
Israeli Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin and U.S. President Bill 
Clinton, the organization expanded its activities to include 
advocacy on Capitol Hill. 

IPF's activities took on new meaning after the assassina- 
tion of Rabin and the subsequent election of Benjamin Ne- 
tanyahu as prime minister. Until that time, American Jews 
who associated themselves with 1PF could also say they were 
supporting the policies of the government of Israel. Although 
Netanyahu did follow through with some of the commitments 
made by his predecessors in the Oslo accords, he did so re- 
luctantly and largely as a result of prodding from Clinton. 1PF 
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distinguished itself by mobilizing American Jewish support 
for Clinton's efforts through its education and advocacy ac- 
tivities. In a September 1997 opinion survey commissioned 
by 1pF, 89% of American Jews agreed that “to be effective and 
credible to both sides, the U.S. must be even-handed when 
facilitating negotiations.” 

Significantly, 1pF carved out its unique conceptual niche 
during the Clinton-Netanyahu years when it asserted that the 
role of the United States is to serve as both Israel’s best friend 
and ally and as a credible mediator in the peace process. In a 
full page ad, which appeared in The Washington Post on the 
eve of the Israeli-Palestinian Summit at the Wye Plantation 
in October 1998, 1PF proclaimed that “continuing, balanced 
U.S. diplomacy is needed to keep the peace process moving 
forward, an important shift from the more traditional view, 
as articulated in A1pac’s position that there should be “no 
daylight” between the U.S. and Israel. 

When Ehud Barak became Israel’s leader, 1pF found it- 
self once again more closely identified with Israeli government 
policies. Barak made a point of meeting with both 1pF and the 
Conference of Presidents of Major American Jewish Organiza- 
tions on his first official visit to U.S., sending a signal that he 
was looking for more reliable support from American Jewish 
organizations than Rabin was able to count on. 

IPF was a leading catalyst of “pro-Israel, pro-peace” ac- 
tivities during the period leading up to the failed Camp David 
11 summit. Clinton recognized the central role played by 1PF 
when he unveiled his plan for resolving the Israeli-Palestinian 
conflict at an 1pF gala only weeks before he left office. 

The years after Camp David 11 were challenging to IPF 
but the organization carried out some important projects 
nevertheless, such as “Foundations for a Future Peace” by 
Mideast scholar Stephen P. Cohen. Among the principles it 
articulated was the prescient point: “Peace must not be per- 
ceived as the enemy of religion and traditional faith. If it is, 
what is now a national conflict will degenerate further into a 
religious conflict” During the same period, 1pF sponsored a 
task force on U.S. diplomacy in the Mideast, which outlined 
a regional strategy that would simultaneously address the in- 
terrelated issues involving Iran, Iraq, Lebanon and the Israeli- 
Palestinian dispute. 

IPF was the leading Jewish force supporting Ariel Sha- 
rons disengagement plan in 2004 and 2005. After the disen- 
gagement, 1pF launched a campaign to encourage assertive 
US. efforts to parlay Israel’s bold move into a process that 
would lead to the establishment of a viable Palestinian state 
living in peace alongside the State of Israel. 


[Jonathan Jacoby (2"4 ed.)] 


ISRAEL PRIZE. The Israel Prize, instituted in 1953, is awarded 
by the minister of education and culture on the recommen- 
dation of judges appointed for each subject for outstanding 
work in the following fields: Jewish Studies (and Rabbini- 
cal Literature), Humanities (and Hebrew Literature), Social 
Sciences (and Education, Law), Exact Sciences (Mathemat- 
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ics, Physics, Chemistry, and Technology), Science (including 1977 Y. *Efrat (Agr.) 
Agriculture and Medicine), and Arts and Culture (Painting, 1977. Z. *Avidov (Agr.) 
Sculpture, Theater, Music, Dance, Architecture, and Media). 1978 N. Saltz (Med.) 
The prizes are presented at a State ceremony on the night of 1979 ~=-Y.H. Lindner 
Independence Day. 1984 M.*Jammer 

In 1972 the government decided to award a special ad- 1984 A. *Bondi (Agr.) 
ditional prize for outstanding contributions to the advance- 1984S. Rabicovitch (Agr.) 
ment and development of society and the State in the public, 1985 H. *Neufeld (Med.) 
political, social, settlement, economic, and other spheres. The 1985 _B. *Padeh (Med.) 
Israel Prize is considered the most prestigious prize awarded 1986 M *Evenari 
by the State of Israel. 1986 Y. *Demalach 


1988 N.*Goldblum 


Israel Prize Winners 1990 M. *Prywes 


SCIENCE (INCLUDING AGRICULTURE, MEDICINE) 1990 M. *Wilchek 
1953 _L. *Halpern (Med.) 1990_-=«COA.«y” *Levitzki 
1954 M.*Zohary 1992 ~OD.z *Erlik 
1954 ES. *Bodenheimer (Agr.) 1992 ‘I. *Wahl 
1955 I. *Reichert 1994 A. *Hershko 
1955 J. *Bentor 1994 N. *Sharon 
1955 A.*Vroman 1994 E. Svirski (Agr.) 
1955 N. *Hochberg (Agr.) 1996 Y. *Stein (Med.) 
1955 _ B. *Shapiro (Med.) 1996 I. *Chet (Agr.) 
1955S. *Hestrin-Lerner (Med.) 1998 _ Y. *Birk (Agr.) 
1956 M. *Aschner 1998 R. *Rachminov (Med.) 
1956 M. *Winik (Agr.) 1999 M. *Ravel (Med.) 
1956 C.E. *Wertheimer (Med.) 1999 _-Y. *Cohen (Agr.) 
1957. S. *Hurwitz (Agr.) 1999 1H. *Sieder 
1957. S. *Adler (Med.) 2000 R.*Mechoulam 
1958 L.*Picard 2001 M. *Eliakim (Med.) 
1958 S.E. *Soskin (Agr.) 2001 R. *Arnon (Med.) 
1958 B. *Zondek (Med.) 2001 B. *Ramot (Med.) 
1959 E. *Katchalski 2002 A.H. *Halevi (Agr.) 
1959 M.*Sela 2002 A. *Yonat 
1959 H. *Oppenheimer (Agr.) 2003 A. *Ciechanover (Med.) 
1960 I.C. *Michaelson 2004 H. *Razin 
1961 A. *Katzir 2005 R. *Zaizov 
1961 O.*Kedem 2005 S. Feldman 
1961 J. Van Der *Hoeden (Agr.) 
1962 Z. *Saliternik (Med.) ARTS, CULTURE, AND SPORT 
1963 A. *Fahn 1953. Z. *Ben-Zvi 
1964 M. *Rachmilewitz (Med.) 1954 O.*Partos 
1965 S. *Stoller (Agr.) 1955 Z.*Schatz 
1966 M.R. *Bloch 1956 H. *Rovina 
1967 A.L. *Olitzki (Med.) 1957. P.*Ben-Haim 
1968 E.D.*Bergmann 1957. _-D. *Karmi 
1968 H. *Oppenheimer (Agr.) 1958 *Bezalel 
1968 CC. *Sheba (Med.) 1958 *Habimah 
1969 S. *Lifson 1958 Israel Philharmonic *Orchestra 
1970 A. De *Vries (Med.) 1959 __‘Y. *Zaritsky 
1971 I. *Arnon (Agr.) 1959 ‘Y. *Bertonoft 
1972 L. *Sachs 1960 A. *Meskin 
1973 H. *Mendelssohn 1961 M. *Avidom 
1973 H. *Halperin (Agr.) 1962 A. *Sharon 
1973 R. *Stein (Med.) 1963 M. *Ardon 
1974 I. *Berenblum 1964 M. *Margalit 
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1965 
1966 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1968 
1968 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1973 
1973 
1973 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1977 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1979 
1980 
1980 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1983 
1983 
1986 
1986 
1987 
1987 
1987 
1988 
1988 
1990 
1991 
1991 
1994 
1994 
1995 
1995 
1995 
1996 
1996 
1996 
1997 
1997 
1997 


M. *Seter 

A. *Mansfeld 
D. *Gad 

M. *Janco 

Y. *Danziger 

J. *Millo 

G. *Kraus 

B. *Idelson 

S. *Finkel 

J. *Tal 

A. *Aroch 

Y. *Rechter 

A. *Elhanani 
D. *Krook-Gilead 
S. *Levi-Tannai 
H. *Meron 

R. *Rubin 

Y. *Admon 

M. *Bernstein-Cohen 
M. *Kirschenbaum 
Y. *Fischer 

D. *Karavan 

E. *Cohen 

G. *Bertini 

O. *Porat 

R. Klatzkin 

P. *Litvinovsky 
Y. *Bergner 

A. *Ticho 

G. *Kadman 
A. *Yaski 

N. *Shemer 
M. *Wilensky 
H. *Hefer 

B. *Lishansky 
Y. *Shemi 

M. *Zohar 

L. *Konig 

M. *Khouri 

A. *Argov 

S. *Damari 

Y. *Streichman 
D. *Bertonoff 
Y. *Yadin 

H. *Avenary 

Y. *Orland 

L. *Nikel 

M. *Kadishman 
D. *Reznik 

N. *Aloni 

M. *Efrati 

A. *Navon 
B.Z. *Orgad 
A. *Erlich 

A. *Heido 
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1997 
1997 
1998 
1998 
1998 
1998 
1998 
1998 
1998 
1998 
1999 
1999 
1999 
1999 
2000 
2000 
2001 
2002 
2002 
2002 
2003 
2004 
2004 
2004 
2004 
2005 
2005 
2005 
2005 
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H. *Yavin 

D. *Rubinger 
D. *Ravikovitch 
L. *Yahalom 

D. *Zur 

D. *Rizinger 

H. *Levi-Agron 
Y. ‘Arnon 

Y. *Banai 

Y. *Yarkoni 

M. *Golan 

D. *Perlov 

Y. *Rosen 

E. *Roth-Shachamorov 
M. *Gross 

M. *Bar-Am 

B. *Hagai 

R. *Carmi 

D. *Tratkover 
D. *Yudkovsky 
Z. *Harifai 

Y. *Tomarkin 
G. *Almagor 

G. *Aldema 

Y. *Gaon 

A. Libek 

O. *Naharin 

I. Pinkas 

S. Tevet 


JEWISH STUDIES (INCLUDING RABBINICAL LITERATURE) 


1953 
1954 
1955 
1955 
1956 
1956 
1956 
1957 
1957 
1958 
1958 
1958 
1958 
1958 
1958 
1958 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1966 


G. *Allon 

M.H.Z. *Segal 

E.E. *Urbach 

Y. *Heinemann 
N.H. *Tur-Sinai 

Y. *Yadin 

Y. *Abramsky (R.L.) 
J. *Schirmann 

R. *Margaliot (R.L.) 
J. *Klausner 

B. *Dinur 

Y. *Baer 

Y. *Kaufman 

G. *Scholem 

I. *Herzog (R.L.) 
J.Z. *Halevi (R.L.) 
J.L. *Maimon (R.L.) 
S.J. *Zevin (R.L.) 
A.C. *Schalit 

S. *Goren (R.L.) 

H. *Yalon 

M. *Kasher (R.L.) 
Z. Ben *Hayyim 

S. *Morag 
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1966 Y. *Arieli (R.L.) 2000 M.*Haran 
1968 S. *Yeivin 2000 A. *Goldberg 
1968 B. *Mazar 2000 _ Y. *Frankel 
1968 D.*Sadan 2000 G. *Sarfatti 
1968 MJ. Epstein *Ha-Levi (R.L.) 2001 A. *Ravitzky 
1968 O. *Hadayah (R.L.) 2002 S. *Safrai 
1969 Y.*Kafah 2003 I.M. *Ta-Shma 
1970 O. *Yosef (R.L.) 2003 A. *Grossman 
1971 S. *Lieberman 2004 S. *Yefet 
1973 J. Even *Shmuel 2005 A. Dotan 
1973 Makhon ha-Talmud ha-Yisraeli ha-Shalem, 

project of Yad Harav Herzog HUMANITIES (INCLUDING HEBREW LITERATURE) 
1974 S. *Abramson 1953. Y. *Cahan (H.L.) 
1976 EJ. Waldenberg (R.L.) 1953. H. *Hazaz (H.L.) 
1977. N. *Avigad 1954 S.H.*Bergman 
1977. M. *Stern 1954 D.*Shimoni (H.L.) 
1977. R. *Mahler 1954 S.Y. *Agnon (H.L.) 
1979 M.*Elon 1955 Z.*Shneour (H.L.) 
1979 I. *Tishby 1955 Y.*Lamdan (H.L.) 
1980 J. *Katz 1956 G. *Shofman (H.L.) 
1980 D. *Flusser 1956 M. *Yalan-Stekelis (H.L.) 
1981 A. Sofer-Schreiber 1957. Y. *Lewy 
1982 D. *Benveniste 1957. ‘J. *Fichmann (H.L.) 
1982 Z. *Vilnay 1957. U.Z. *Greenberg (H.L.) 
1982 -R. *Amiran 1957. E. *Smoli (H.L.) 
1987 E.Z. *Melamed 1958 M. *Buber 
1987. A. *Bein 1958 S.Y. *Agnon (H.L.) 
1988 M.*Goshen-Gottstein 1958 Y.D. *Berkowitz (H.L.) 
1988 A. *Steinsaltz 1958 Y.*Cahan (H.L.) 
1990 M. *Weiss 1959 L.A. *Mayer 
1991 +H. *Beinart 1959S. *Yizhar (Yizhar Smilansky) 
1991 N. *Feinbrun-Dothan 1959 __ E. *Fleischer (Y. Goleh) (H.L.) 
1992S. *Israeli (R.L.) 1961 E.Y. *Kutscher 
1992-—-“*Y. *Kiel 1961 Y. *Burla (H.L.) 
1992 D. *Sperber 1963 N. *Rotenstreich 
1993 M. *Bar-Asher 1963 E. *Steinman (H.L.) 
1994 M. *Greenberg 1965 S.*Zemach (H.L.) 
1994 M. Weinfeld 1965 S.*Dykman (HL.L.) 
1994 C.Z. *Dimitrovsky 1966 H. *Polotsky 
1994 E. *Schweid 1967 A. *Shlonsky (H.L.) 
1995 A. *Funkenstein 1968 S. *Sambursky 
1996 Y. *Razaby 1968 S. *Pines 
1996 H. *Shamruk 1968 A. *Hameiri (H.L.) 
1997_--YY. *Sussman 1969 ‘J. *Prawer 
1997. +J.*Dan 1970 =A. *Kovner (H.L.) 
1997. S. *Talmon 1970 L. *Goldberg (H.L.) 
1997 J. *Bacrach 1972 D. *Ayalon 
1997. H.D. *Halevi 1972 +Y. *Bat-Miriam (H.L.) 
1998 Y. *Bauer 1973. S. *Shalom (H.L.) 
1998 M.*Gil 1975S. *Halkin (H.L.) 
1999 M. *Idel 1976 E. *Mani 
1999 M.Z. *Kaddari 1976 G. *Baer 
1999 M. *Banet 1977__‘S. *Avitzur 
1999 M. *Breuer 1978 A.*Amir 
1999_ A. *Steinberg 1978 A. *Even-Shoshan 
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1978 
1978 
1978 
1981 
1982 
1982 
1982 
1983 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1985 
1986 
1986 
1988 
1988 
1989 
1989 
1990 
1990 
1990 
1992 
1992 
1993 
1993 
1993 
1993 
1993 
1993 
1993 
1995 
1995 
1995 
1996 
1996 
1996 
1996 
1998 
1998 
1998 
1999 
1999 
1999 
1999 
2000 
2000 
2000 
2000 
2000 
2000 
2000 
2001 
2001 
2001 
2002 


L. *Kipnis 

N. *Gutman 

H. Rosen 

M.Y. Kister 

A. *Gilboa (H.L.) 
Y. *Amichai (H.L.) 
D. *Ayalon 

S. *Friedlaender 
A. *Saltman 

Y. *Tchernowitz-Avidar (H.L.) 
J. *Blau 

A. *Sutzkever 

A. *Avrech 

S. *Rosenfeld 

H. *Gouri (H.L.) 
M. *Shamir (H.L.) 
S. *Werses (H.L.) 
I. *Yeivin 

N. *Spiegel (H.L.) 
Z. *Yavets 

M. Altbauer 

E. *Habibi 

A. *Yeshurun (H.L.) 
D. *Miron (H.L.) 
G. *Shaked (H.L.) 
G. Goldenberg 

Y. *Arieli 

H. Lazarus-Yafeh 
M. *Confino 

Y. Harkavy 

C. Epstein 

N. *Zach (H.L.) 
A.B. *Yehoshua (H.L.) 
S. *Sandbank 

M. *Barash 

M. *Piamenta 

M. *Sternberg 

A. *Oz (H.L.) 

E. *Manor (H.L.) 
T. *Dotan 

H. *Mirski (H.L.) 
M. *Yardeni 

S. *Moreh 

B. *Narkiss 

A. *Kahana-Carmon (H.L.) 
M. Vizeltir (H.L.) 
H. *Daleski 

A.H. *Fish 

S. *Shaked 

Y. *Yovel 

A. *Kasher 

Z. *Avni 

Y. *Braun 

H. *Shmueli 

A. *Biran (Bergman) 
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2002 
2003 
2003 
2003 
2003 
2003 
2004 
2004 
2004 
2005 
2005 
2005 
2005 
2005 


ISRAEL PRIZE 


E. *Kishon (H.L.) 

Y. *Bar-Yosef (H.L.) 
Y. *Hendel (H.L.) 
A. *Megged (H.L.) 
A. *Amir (H.L.) 

S. *Shahar 

M. *Brinker (H.L.) 
D. *Noy (H.L.) 

Z. *Amishai-Maisels 
Y. *Orpaz-Averbuch (H.L.) 
B.A. Scharfstein 

O. Kapeliuk 

Y. *Landau 

S. Somech 


SOCIAL SCIENCES (INCLUDING LAW, EDUCATION) 


1953 
1953 
1954 
1954 
1956 
1956 
1957 
1957 
1957 
1958 
1960 
1960 
1962 
1962 
1964 
1965 
1965 
1965 
1967 
1967 
1968 
1968 
1968 
1968 
1968 
1970 
1971 
1971 
1973 
1973 
1973 
1975 
1975 
1975 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1979 
1980 


M. *Dvorzetsky 

D. *Feitelson (Ed.) 

G. *Tedeschi (Law) 

A. *Biram (Ed.) 

J.L. *Talmon 

N. *Leibowitz (Ed.) 

R. *Katznelson (Shazar) 
P. *Dykan (Law) 

S. *Lehmann (Ed.) 
*Youth Aliyah (Ed.) 

S. *Rosenne (Law) 

A. *Arnon (Ed.) 

I. *Kanev 

J. *Bentwich (Ed.) 

M. *Silberg (Law) 

J. *Shuval 

*Israel Defense Forces (Ed.) 
C. *Frankenstein (Ed.) 
B. *Akzin (Law) 

A.E. *Simon (Ed.) 

D. *Horowitz 

S. *Agranat (Law) 

J. *Berman (Ed.) 

A.M. *Dushkin (Ed.) 
S. *Persitz (Ed.) 

D. *Patinkin 

Z. *Zeltner (Law) 

H. *Ormian (Ed.) 

S.N. *Eisenstadt 

P. *Rosen (Law) 

B. *Dinur (Ed.) 

A. *Barak 

Y. Sussman (Law) 

A. *Simon (Ed.) 

D. *Amiran 

E.L. Gutman 

B. *Ben-Yehudah (Ed.) 
LR. Etzion (Ed.) 

H. *Cohn 
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1982 R. *Bachi 1958 G.*Racah 

1986S. *Katznelson and Ulpan Akiva 1958 M.*Reiner 

1986 G. Zak and Ha-Kefar ha-Yarok 1960 FE *Sondheimer 

1987. M. *Yaari 1962 W.*Low (Z. Lev) 

1989 E. *Katz 1965 I.*Talmi 

1989 Wingate Institute 1965 A. *de-Shalit 

1989 I. *Froman 1968 E. *Goldberg 

1991 M. *Landau (Law) 1969 Y.*Neeman 

1991 D. *Friedman (Law) 1972 D.*Ginsburg 

1991‘ E. *Helfman 1973. A. *Dvoretsky 

1992 M. *Lissak 1974 R. *Levine 

1992 D.*Navon 1976 Y.*Rom 

1992__—-R. *Feuerstein 1980 C. *Pekeris 

1993 R. Levy 1981 _Y. Lindenstrauss 

1993 Y. Partos (“Zev”) 1981 I. Piatzky-Shapira 

1994 Y. Oman 1982 _-Y. *Yurtner 

1994 M. Bruno 1987 O. *Harari 

1995 Y. Amir 1989 -H. *Harari 

1995 R. Shapiro 1989 _ Y. *Aharonov 

1996S. *Avineri 1991 S. *Agmon 

1997__‘Y. *Englard (Law) 1991 D.*Froman 

1997. -Y. *Zamir (Law) 1993 -H. *Furstenberg 

1998 Y. Rosenfeld 1993S. Alexander 

1998 A. Levi (Ed.) 1993_—‘*Y. Ziv 

1998 E. Marks 1995 M.O. *Rabin 

1999 Y. *Ben-Arieh 1995 A. *Dostrovsky 

1999 A. Shahar 1998 S. *Sela 

2001 G. Salomon 1998 D.*Shechtman 

2001 Y. *Rand (Ed.) 2000_ J. *Singer 

2001 R. *Ben-Israel (Law) 2000 A. *Pnueli 

2001 Y. *Visman (Law) 2001 ‘J. “Imri 

2002 A. *Koriat 2001 S. *Strickman 

2002 M. *Brawer 2002 I. *Willner 

2002 M. *Harel 2003. A. *Libai 

2002 Y. *Frankel 2003 Z.*Ben-Abraham 

2002 A. *Rubinstein 2004 J. *Bernstein 

2002 N. *Rakover (Law) 2004 D. *Harel 

2003 B. *Manheim 2005 Y. Bakenstein 

2003 Y. *Liebman 

2003. M. *Amir SPECIAL PRIZE. 

2003 S.G. *Shoham 1972 A. *Harzfeld 

2004 A.*Doron 1973S. *Avigur 

2004 E. Samuel-Cohen 1973 Pinkas Kehillot Project of *Yad Vashem 

2005 M. Erez 1974 S.H. *Bergman 

2005 Y. Dror 1974 Y. *Alouf 

1975 H.*Kagan 

EXACT SCIENCES 1975 G. *Meir 

1953 J. *Levitsky 1976 R. *Guber 

1953._-S.A. *Amitsur 1976 Y.*Maimon 

1954 E *Ollendorff 1976S. *Holzberg 

1955 M. *Fekete 1976 E. Korin 

1956 A.A. *Fraenkel 1977. E. Levitt 

1957.‘ S. *Hestrin 1977. A. Yaacov 

1957. D. *Feingold 1977. A. Kalir 

1957. G. *Avigad 1978 R.Y. *Ben-Zvi 
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1978 M.Z. *Neriah 

1979 ‘T. Brody 

1979 __‘Y. Yekutieli 

1980 Beit Yad Labanim, Petah Tikva, with distinction 
to B. Oren 

1980 Society for the Protection of Nature, with dis- 
tinction to A. Zehavi, A. Alon, and Y. Sagi 

1981 R. *Freier 

1981 Kibbutz *Deganyah Alef 

1982 C. *Gvati 

1983 Z. *Warhaftig 

1984 *NAHAL (Noar Haluzi Lohem) 

1984 Development Towns Project 

1985 Israel Television Arabic 

1986 Y. Said 

1986 A. *Hatokai 

1988 A. *Eliav 

1988 R.*Hecht 

1988 _T. *Kollek 

1989 =-Y. *Hazan 

1989 B. de *Rothschild 

1989 *Israel Exploration Society 

1990 Sheikh A. *Tarif 

1990_—sR.. *Weitz 

1990__‘I. *Pollack 

1991 Miriam *Ben-Porat 

1991 Stef *Wertheimer 

1991 Yeshivot Hesder 

1994 “Yad Sarah” 

1994 Noga Hareuveni and the staff of Neot 
Kedummim 

1995 Y.*Ben-Aharon 

1995 A. *Sereni 

1996 M.*Dubois 

1996 M. *Shamgar 

1997. U. Galili 

1997. Y.*Tal 

1997. A.E. *Feurer 

1998S. *Stern-Katan 

1998S. *Hillel 

1998 H. Israeli 

1999 R. Bergman 

1999 __ Y. Vinberg 

1999 B. *Kapah 

2000 S. *Aloni 

2000 A. *Carol 

2000 *Ha-Gashash ha-Hiver 

2001 A. *Eban 

2001 M. *Ben-Porat 

2001 Y. *Shamir 

2002 E. *Hurvitz 

2002 *Keren Kayemet le-Israel 

2003. G. *Cohen 

2003. M. *Amit 

2003 *Yad Vashem 
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ISRAELSOHN, JACOB IZRAILEVICH 


2004 Y.D. *Grossman 
2004 L.*Van Leer 
2004 M. Shnitzer 
2005 I.M. Lahuh 
2005 *Cameri Theater 


ISRAELS, JOZEF (1824-1911), Dutch painter. Israéls, who 
was born in Groningen, the son of a money changer, studied 
first at the Amsterdam Academy, then at the Académie des 
Beaux-Arts in Paris, where he copied the works of old masters 
at the Louvre and became acquainted with the School of Bar- 
bizon. After returning to Amsterdam in 1847, Israéls earned 
his living by painting portraits and historical subjects. Among 
these were scenes from Jewish life and history as well as from 
Dutch history. In 1855, when for health reasons he went to 
live at the fishing village of Zandvoort, he turned to the rep- 
resentation of fishermen and country people. His pictures of 
the Netherlands coast showed the influence of the Barbizon 
school, while his interiors are reminiscent of the Dutch paint- 
ings of the 17" century. His treatment of light is reminiscent of 
Rembrandt, and so are some of his subjects, particularly his 
Saul and David and The Jewish Wedding. In 1871 Israéls moved 
to The Hague, where he was joined by a number of other paint- 
ers. This group became known as the “Haagse School” and 
produced fine, realistic landscapes in which shades of green 
and a grey sky played a great part. Israéls was thus one of the 
discoverers of the true Dutch landscape. But he also frequently 
reverted to Jewish subjects. One of his best-known works is 
The Son of an Ancient People (1889), which shows a forlorn 
shopkeeper in the Amsterdam ghetto and is filled with that 
compassion which distinguishes his best paintings. Israéls is 
considered one of the leading Dutch 19"-century painters. 

His son ISAAC ISRAELS (1865-1934) studied at the Acad- 
emy in The Hague and then spent some time in Paris, Spain, 
and England. On his return home he painted mainly portraits 
and military subjects. However, after a stay in the mining re- 
gions of Belgium, he turned to the representation of working- 
class people. In 1886 he settled in Amsterdam and, in contrast 
to his father, became a painter of city life. When he moved to 
Paris in 1903 he saw the work of Toulouse-Lautrec, whose in- 
fluence can be found in his coffeehouse and cabaret scenes. 
Handling his brush with great freedom and using strong col- 
ors, Isaac Israéls showed great vitality and succeeded in con- 
veying much of the character of his time. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Liebermann, Jozef Israéls (Ger., 1922‘); P. 
Zilcken, Josef Israéls (It., 1910); J.E. Phythian, Jozef Israéls (Eng., 1912); 
M. Eisler, Jozef Israéls (Eng., 1924); WJ. de Gruyter, Catalogue of the 
Israéls Exhibition in Groningen and Leiden (1956); C. Wentinck, Cata- 
logue of the Israéls Exhibition, Amsterdam (1958). 


[Edith Yapou-Hoffmann] 


ISRAELSOHN, JACOB IZRAILEVICH (1856-1924), Rus- 
sian Semitic scholar. Born in Mitau (Jelgava), Latvia, Is- 
raelsohn received a traditional Jewish education with secular 
training in German and Russian. He studied at St. Petersburg 
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ISRU HAG 


(1876-83), specializing in Arabic, in particular Jewish-Arabic 
literature. However, he could not get an academic appoint- 
ment because he was Jewish and had to earn his livelihood as 
a journalist (writing mainly for Voskhod), translator, encyclo- 
pedia contributor, secretary to the Jewish community of St. 
Petersburg, and philanthropy assistant to the Polyakov fam- 
ily in Moscow and later in Kiev. In 1922 he moved to Brussels. 
Israelsohn assisted D. Chwolson in translating his work from 
German to Russian, and during a sojourn in France, assisted 
Joseph *Derenbourg in his research into Judeo-Arabic mate- 
rial. Israelsohn played a very important, behind-the-scenes 
role in preparing the scholarly aspect of the defense in the 
*Beilis trial. It was he who induced the Russian Hebraists I. 
Troitski and P. *Kokowzoff to give evidence as experts. Possi- 
bly it was this activity that inclined him toward studying the 
history of the Jews in Eastern Europe. He was held in high es- 
teem for his modesty, warmth, and kindness. 

Israelsohn’s publications include a Russian translation, 
with introduction, of Josephus’ Jewish War and part of Against 
Apion (1895); an edition of Samuel b. Hophni’s Arabic com- 
mentary on the end of Genesis (1886); of Yahya ibn Bal’am’s 
commentary on Jeremiah (in Festschrift... A. Harkavy (1908), 
273-308 (Heb. sect.)), cf. A. Marx, in: JQR, 1 (1910/11), 430; 
and a chapter on Nathan Neta Hannover’s life and works in 
the yrvo publication Gzeyres Takh (“The 1648/49 Massacres,” 
1938). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Dinur, Bi-Ymei Milhamah u-Mahpekhah 
(1961), 376-8, 393-5, 411; E.E. Friedman, Sefer Zikhronot (1926), 372-3; 
S. Ginzburg, Historiste Verk, 1 (1944), 174; 2 (1946), 146, 154; I. Mar- 
kon, in: Yevreyskaya Letopis, 4 (1926), 197. 

[Moshe Perlmann] 


ISRU HAG (Heb. 37 170n), designation for the day following 
the three *pilgrim festivals. The name is derived from Psalms 
118:27: “Bind the sacrifice (isru hag) with cords, even unto 
the horns of the altar” which the Talmud (Suk. 45b) inter- 
prets: “He who makes an addition (issur) to the festival (hag) 
is considered to have built an altar and sacrificed on it?” Rashi 
comments that this is understood by some to refer to the day 
after a festival. In the Jerusalem Talmud the day is known as 
bereih de-moada (“the son of the festival”; TJ, Av. Zar. 1:1, 39b). 
Liturgically, it has been the custom to treat isru hag as a sort 
of minor holiday; no supplicatory and penitential prayers are 
said, and fasting and funeral eulogies are prohibited. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenstein, Dinim, s.v. 
[Jacob Nacht] 


ISSACHAR (Heb. 12W”), the ninth son of Jacob and the fifth 
of Leah; eponymous ancestor of the tribe bearing this name. 
Issachar’s birth was considered by Leah to be a sign of divine 
favor, after a long intermission in childbearing, in reward for 
having given her handmaid to Jacob (Gen. 30:18). For that 
reason she called him Issachar, apparently popularly inter- 
preting the name to mean “man of reward.” The invariable 
association with *Zebulun in the order of birth, in the bless- 
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ings of Jacob and Moses, and in the tribal lists testifies to the 
proximity of the two tribes and to the close ties between them 
(Gen. 49:13-15; Deut. 33:18; cf. Num. 1:28-31; Josh. 19:10-23). 
The boundaries of the tribe may be reconstructed from the 
description of its neighbors — Naphtali to the north, Zebulun 
to the west, and Manasseh to the south — and from the list of 
cities within the territory (Josh. 17:11; 19:17-23; 21:28-29). It 
may be inferred that the border of Issachar stretched in the 
north from Mt. Tabor to the river Kishon in the west; in the 
east it lay along the length of the Jordan from Beth-Shemesh 
to the edge of Beth-Shean; in the south, it may have traversed 
the length of the mountains of Gilboa and the ridge of the 
mountains of Ephraim. The main part of the territory was in 
a plateau that sloped down to the Jordan Valley and the Valley 
of Jezreel. This topographical feature found rhetorical expres- 
sion in the verse, “Issachar is a strong-boned ass, crouching 
between the saddlebags” (Gen. 49:14). 

The territory of the tribe contained 16 cities including 
Jezreel, Shunem, and Beth-Shemesh. Several cities situated 
within the borders of Issachar, such as Beth-Shean, En-Dor, 
Taanach, and Megiddo actually constituted enclaves of the 
tribe of Manasseh (Josh. 17:11). Apparently, Issachar did not at 
first drive out the Canaanites since the Manassite cities within 
its borders remained Canaanite (Judg. 1:27 ff.). The silence of 
the Bible in this regard may possibly hint at the subjection of 
Issachar by the Canaanites. A similar hint appears in the bless- 
ing of Jacob: “He bent his shoulder to the burden, and became 
a toiling serf” (Gen. 49:15). 

In the war against Sisera, the tribe participated along- 
side Zebulun, and *Deborah the prophetess may herself have 
come from Issachar (cf. Judg. 5:15). The tribe also produced 
the judge Tola son of Puah (Judg. 10:1) and Baasha, king of 
Israel (1 Kings 15:27). In the time of Hezekiah the men of Is- 
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sachar were among those who went from Ephraim to observe 
the Passover in Jerusalem (11 Chron. 30:18). The territory of 
Issachar was conquered by Assyria in 732 B.c.E., and annexed 
to the Assyrian province of Megiddo. 

[Samuel Abramsky] 
In the Aggadah 
The aggadah highlights various features of the relationship 
between Issachar and Zebulun, in which Zebulun the mer- 
chant provided for his brother Issachar, thus enabling him to 
study Torah. The Testament of Zebulun, dating from the Sec- 
ond Temple period, praises Zebulun’s support of the needy. 
Issachar is first mentioned as a great scholar and renowned 
judge by the tanna *Eliezer b. Hyrcanus (c. 100 C.E.), whose 
evaluation was based on 1 Chronicles 12:33: “And the chil- 
dren of Issachar, which were men that had understanding of 
the times, to know what Israel ought to do.” A homily of an 
anonymous tanna also develops these notions: “Rejoice Ze- 
bulun in thy going out’ [Deut. 33:18] - Zebulun was an agent 
between his brother and other people; he would buy from his 
brother and sell to others; and buy from other people and sell 
to his brother; ‘And Issachar in thy tents’ - these are the bat- 
tei midrash in which Torah matters are debated; ‘And of the 
children of Issachar... their heads were 200’ [1 Chron. 12:33] - 
this tells us that the tribe of Issachar produced 200 heads of 
the Sanhedrin; ‘And the princes of Issachar were with Debo- 
rah’ [Judg. 5:15] - this teaches us that the great bet midrash 
of the future will be in the territory of the tribe of Issachar” 
(Midrash Tanna’im..., ed. D. Hoffmann (1909), 218, no. 18). 
This brings out the economic partnership of Issachar and Ze- 
bulun, the latter buying and selling on behalf of the former. 
From the last part of the homily it is clear that even before 
the Sanhedrin was established in Jerusalem there were bat- 
tei-midrash in the territory of Issachar which were renowned 
for their greatness. It is reasonable to assume that this hom- 
ily dates either from the period immediately before the Bar 
Kokhba War or from shortly after, when the Sanhedrin was 
forced to move from Jerusalem, in the territory of Judah, to 
Galilee, in the territory of Issachar (cf. Gen. R., ed. H. Albeck, 
197, 1220ff.). 

To the theme of the scholar being supported by the 
merchant, the amoraim added several points: “‘For he saw 
a resting place that it was good’ [Gen. 49:15] - this refers to 
the Torah; “... and he bowed his shoulders to bear the weight’ 
[ibid.] - of the Torah; “.. and he became a servant under task- 
work’ [ibid.] - these were the 200 heads of the Sanhedrin that 
the tribe of Issachar produced. How did Issachar attain all this? 
Through the efforts of Zebulun, who traded for him and thus 
sustained Issachar, who devoted himself to Torah study ...” 
(Gen. R. 98:12). This motif was expanded by *Hiyya b. Abba in 
the third century c.z. When collecting funds for needy schol- 
ars (see TJ, Hor. 3:7, 48a; Meg. 3:1, 74a), R. Hiyya described the 
great rewards in store for those laymen who supported poor 
Torah scholars, using the example of Issachar and Zebulun to 
lay stress on the obligation. 

[Moshe Beer] 
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ISSACHAR BAER BEN TANHUM 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: IN THE BIBLE: A. Saarisalo, The Boundary 
Between Issachar and Naphtali (1927); M. Noth, Das Buch Josua (1938), 
86ff.; Alt, K1 Schr, 1 (1953), 193-202; Y. Aharoni, Hitnahalut Shivtei 
Yisrael ba-Galil ha-Elyon (1957), 43-48, 98-111, 115-20; S. Yeivin, in: 
EM, 3 (1958), 944-52; Y. Kaufmann, Sefer Yehoshua (1959), 207-20, 
223-6; Z. Kalai, Nahalot Shivtei Yisrael (1967), 144-51, 164-72, 355-60; 
WE Albright, Yahweh and the Gods of Canaan (1968), 230-1; IN THE 
AGGADAH: Ginzberg, Legends, index; Beer, in: Sefer ha-Shanah... 
Bar-Ilan, 6 (1968). 


ISSACHAR, SIMHAH (15" century), Hebrew poet who lived 
in the German Rhineland. Issachar was one of the few me- 
dieval German poets who wrote secular poetry. He was the 
first known German author of rhymed prose. A maqama by 
him was published by A.M. Habermann (see bibliography), 
its subject being debates between opposites standing before 
the king on their importance. The debaters are the wise man 
with the fool, the wealthy man with the poor man, truth with 
falsehood, the good inclination with the evil, day with night. 
The sole manuscript contains only five debates, and at the end 
is marked: “I did not find any more in the copy.’ It appears, 
however, that there were additional debates, such as the sick 
man and his visitor, the dry with the wet, the old man with 
the youth, beauty with ugliness. As is usual in the maqama, 
there are more than 20 short rhymed poems; the name Issa- 
char appears in many of them as an acrostic. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Habermann, in: yMHSI, 2 (1936), 91-116; 
Stock, in: Ks, 14 (1937-38), 84-86. 


ISSACHAR BAER BEN SOLOMON ZALMAN (Klazki; 
d. 1807), Lithuanian talmudist. The brother of *Elijah b. Solo- 
mon Zalman the “Gaon of Vilna,’ he was also known as Issa- 
char Baer Ashers, in accordance with the custom then prevail- 
ing, since his father-in-law was Asher Ginsberg. Issachar Baer 
wrote a commentary to the Pentateuch entitled Zuf Devash 
(unpublished), which is primarily a literal commentary but 
also includes elucidations of talmudic passages and a com- 
mentary on the Shulhan Arukh, Yoreh Deah. He was also in- 
terested in secular learning and in a letter to the Amsterdam 
rabbi, Saul, dated 1775 (see Horowitz, in bibl.), he asked him 
to send him the Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle, as well as 
some kabbalistic works. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.J. Fuenn, Kiryah Neemanah (1915), 205f. 
I.T. Eisenstadt and S. Wiener, Daat Kedoshim (1897-98), 208 (first 
pagin.); D. Maggid, Toledot Mishpehot Ginzburg (1899), 60, 69, 104, 
226; Z. (H.) Horowitz, Kitvei ha-Geonim (1928), 5-8. 


[Samuel Abba Horodezky] 


ISSACHAR BAER BEN TANHUM (1779-1855), Lithua- 
nian rabbi, known popularly as “Berele Bunes,’ although his 
family name was Behagaon. Issachar Baer was born in Orla, 
Poland, but spent his life in Vilna. In 1817 he was appointed 
moreh zedek (scholar in residence) in that city, and delivered 
discourses on Talmud and halakhah in the bet ha-midrash 
founded in 1780 and named after Elijah of Vilna. He annotated 
the commentaries on Alfasi (published in the Vilna (Romm) 
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edition of the Talmud under the title Pe‘ullat Sakhir) as well 
as the Mishnah of the order Zera’im with the commentary of 
*Samson of Sens, and the Sefer ha-Mitzvot of Maimonides 
with the criticisms of *Nahmanides. He is best known for his 
Maaseh Rav, a collection of the religious practices of Elijah of 
*Vilna (collected by his disciple Saadiah b. Nathan Nata), to 
which he wrote a commentary also titled Pe‘ullat Sakhir. This 
book, first published in Vilna and Grodno in 1832 by his son 
Mordecai, gained great popularity and has frequently been 
republished. A note by Mordecai at the end of Maaseh Rav 
indicates that his father also had written novellae which had 
not been published. Issachar Baer frequently gave *haskamot 
to rabbinical works. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.N. Maggid (Steinschneider), Ir Vilna, 1 
(1900), 41-48; S.J. Fuenn, Kiryah Neemanah (1915), 215, 277f,5 J.L. 
Maimon (ed.), Sefer ha-Gra, 1 (1953), 341f. B. Landau, Ha-Gaon 
he-Hasid mi-Vilna (1965), 323ff., 328-30; idem, Hashlamot ve-Tik- 


kunim... (1967), 384f. 
[Abraham David] 


ISSACHAR BERMAN BEN NAPHTALI HA-KOHEN 
(commonly known as Berman Ashkenazi; 16" century), com- 
mentator on the Midrash. He was born in Sczebrzeszyn, Po- 
land, where he died. The statement in the Kore ha-Dorot that 
he died in Palestine and was buried in Hebron is incorrect. 
Issachar studied under Moses “*Isserles. In 1584 he completed 
the final recension of his Mattenot Kehunnah on the Midrash 
Rabbah. In this commentary, the author made a great effort 
to correct the text “for the mistakes and errors of the copyists 
are very many” (introd.). He collated numerous manuscripts 
of the Midrash and the Jerusalem Talmud; “I ordered the 
printers not to repeat the previous mistakes in the new book” 
(commentary to Five Scrolls, first edition, Cracow, 1587-88) 
and endeavored to arrive at the plain meaning of the Midrash 
(Eccl. R., no. 12). He looked for persons proficient in foreign 
languages such as Latin and Arabic to explain foreign words 
and reveals a knowledge of medicine and astronomy. He was 
eager to “fit the commentary to the words of the Midrash so 
that the explanation should correspond to the intention of 
the saying” (introd.). As a result of its brevity and clarity the 
Mattenot Kehunnah achieved considerable popularity and is 
included in almost every edition of the Midrash. Issachar is 
also the author of Mareh Kohen, an index to the subjects and 
biblical quotations in the Zohar (Cracow, 1589; Amsterdam, 
1673). The first part was translated into Latin by Christian 
Knorr von Rosenroth and published in part 2 of his Cabbala 
Denudata (Sulzbach, 1677). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Albeck, Mavo u-Maftehot le-Midrash 
Bereshit Rabbah, 1 (1965”), 134-6; Reifmann, Ohel Yissachar (1887), 


with annotations by N. Bruell. 
[Ephraim Kupfer] 


ISSACHAR DOV BAER BEN ARYEH LEIB OF ZLOC- 
ZOW (d. c. 1810), rabbi and hasidic zaddik, a grandson of 
Naphtali b. Isaac ha-Kohen of Frankfurt, author of Semi- 
khat Hakhamim (Frankfurt, 1704). Rabbi in Zloczow, he was 
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a noted rabbinical scholar who wrote novellae on the Torah 
and responsa, Bat Eyni (Dubno, 1798), in which he discussed 
halakhic questions with the great scholars of his generation, 
including Hayyim ha-Kohen *Rapoport of Lvov and Zevi 
Hirsch of Zamosc. Issachar was also one of the outstanding 
disciples of the hasidic leader *Dov Baer the Maggid of Me- 
zhirech. His work Mevasser Zedek, first published with Bat 
Eyni and later separately (Lemberg, 1850), is written in the 
hasidic manner and contains the teachings of Hasidim such 
as *Levi Isaac of Berdichev, *Jehiel Michael of Zloczow, and 
others. Toward the end of his life Issachar settled in Erez Israel 
and died in Safed. His son-in-law Abraham Hayyim of Zloc- 
zow succeeded him. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frumkin-Rivlin, 3 (1929), 77-8; Y. Raphael, 
Ha-Hasidut ve-Erez Yisrael (1940), 139-41. 
[Zvi Meir Rabinowitz] 


ISSAR JUDAH BEN NEHEMIAH OF BRISK (d. 1876), 
Lithuanian rabbi. He lived in Szydlowiec, Brest-Litovsk 
(Brisk), where he was head of the bet din, and Siedlce. He 
immigrated to Erez Israel toward the end of his life and died 
there. He was the author of Ezrat Yehudah (1862), responsa 
and novellae; and Nehamat Yehudah (1866), comprising two 
parts — Igra de-Shemata, essays on halakhic novellae, and Igra 
de-Pirka, pilpulistic homilies and novellae which aimed at re- 
solving difficulties in Maimonides’ code. Some of the responsa 
in Ezrat Yehudah deal with the problem of *agunot that arose 
in consequence of the great fire which swept Brest-Litovsk in 
1847. He was in correspondence with Joseph Saul *Nathanson 
(Ezrat Yehudah, 59a-b). In his introduction he mentions other 
works which have not been published. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.L. Feinstein, Ir Tehillah (1885), 34, 221; L. 
Ovchinskii, Nahalat Avot, 1 (1894), 22 no. 107. 
[Josef Horovitz] 


ISSERLEIN, ISRAEL BEN PETHAHIAH (1390-1460), the 
foremost rabbi of Germany in the 15" century. Isserlein was 
also called, after the towns in which he resided, Israel Mar- 
burg and Israel Neustadt, but he was mainly known as “the 
author of Terumat ha-Deshen; his chief work. Isserlein, the 
great grandson of *Israel of Krems (author of Haggahot Ash- 
eri), was born in Regensburg. His father died when Israel was 
a youth, so he was educated in Wiener-Neustadt in the home 
of his mother’s brother Aaron Plumel (Blumlein). In 1421 his 
uncle and mother were killed during the Vienna persecutions. 
After staying for some time in Italy, Isserlein established his 
residence in Marburg, Styria. In 1445 he returned to Wiener- 
Neustadt where he was appointed rabbi and av bet din of the 
city and neighborhood. Here Isserlein spent the rest of his life, 
and through him Wiener-Neustadt became a center of study, 
attracting a large number of students, many of whom later 
served as rabbis in various communities. Outstanding schol- 
ars and communities addressed their problems to him and 
accepted his decisions. The most important posekim valued 
his books and highly praised his personality. Moses *Mintz 
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called him Nesi ha-Nesi’im (“chief of chiefs”; responsa, no. 12 
Salonika, 1802 ed., 10b). Isserlein refused to accept a salary 
from his community. He opposed those rabbis who tried to 
dominate their congregants by threats of excommunication. 
Through his efforts and personal authority he prevented a con- 
troversy among the German communities of the Rhine district 
when Seligman of Bingen attempted to impose various tak- 
kanot on them enacted on his responsibility, and threatened 
excommunication of those who did not accept the takkanot 
(see Moses *Mintz). 

Isserlein lived a life of piety and asceticism. To some ex- 
tent he may be regarded as continuing the tradition of the 
Hasidei Ashkenaz of the 13 century. In any case the influ- 
ence of the Sefer Hasidim (see *Judah ha-Hasid) is recogniz- 
able in many of his rulings. One of his intimate pupils, *Joseph 
b. Moses, noted down in Leket Yosher (ed. by A. Freimann, 
1903-04) Isserlein’s daily behavior as well as what the author 
heard from him in his discourses. Isserlein’s most important 
work is his responsa Terumat ha-Deshen, so called because 
it contained 354 (the numerical equivalent of ]w7) sections. 
Most of these problems were presented by the author himself 
in order to investigate, clarify, and give practical halakhic rul- 
ings on them. They provide an authentic picture of contem- 
porary Jewish life. In this work Isserlein emerges as an eru- 
dite and profound scholar, endowed with a logical mind. He 
based his decisions on the Talmud and mainly on the works 
of the French and German scholars. Among Spanish schol- 
ars he mentions in particular Isaac *Alfasi and *Maimonides; 
others, such as *Nahmanides, he mentions only rarely, and 
still others, such as Solomon b. Abraham *Adret, not at all. 
Isserlein sought to restore the study of Talmud and other an- 
cient sources to their former importance, because of a grow- 
ing tendency to rely mainly upon the posekim. He decided 
in accordance with the view of the earlier authorities rather 
than the later. He was not deterred by the authority of *Jacob 
b. Asher, author of the Turim, when the latter differed from 
the geonim. Generally speaking, Isserlein adopted a strict 
line where biblical prohibitions were concerned, but in many 
matters he inclined toward leniency, particularly in order to 
establish harmonious relations with the Christians. Of his 
responsa, which he gave on actual cases, 267 have been pre- 
served and arranged by one of his pupils in a collection, Pesa- 
kim u-Khetavim, which was published together with Terumat 
ha-Deshen (Venice, 1519, and elsewhere). His other works in- 
clude Be’urim (“expositions”) to Rashi’s biblical commentary 
(Venice, 1519, new edition, Jerusalem, 1996); Shearim, on the 
laws of *issur ve-hetter (published in Jerusalem, 1978), which 
is mentioned in his Pesakim u-Khetavim and also in the Torat 
Hattat (Kracow, n.d.) and Darkhei Moshe of Moses *Isserles 
(extracts were published as glosses to the Shaarei Dura (Ven- 
ice ed., 1548) of Isaac of Dueren). Some piyyutim and prayers 
are also attributed to him. Some of Isserlein’s responsa found 
their way into the collections of responsa by Jacob *Weil and 
of his pupil Israel *Bruna. Isserlein’s works contain valuable 
material on the general history of the Jews of Germany in the 
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15 century and in particular on the organization of the com- 


munities and their spiritual life. 
[Simha Katz] 


Female Family Members 

All of the known women of Isserlein’s family combined seri- 
ous religious educations with solid business acumen. Since the 
Isserlein family belonged to the Austrian Jewish social elite of 
prominent rabbis and bankers, it seems likely that their wives 
also came from important families. Unfortunately, we do not 
have any information about their descent. Isserlein’s mother 
(her name is not transmitted) was a very pious woman who 
was said to have blessed the Creator every morning with the 
words, “Who has not made me a beast” (Ly 1: 7). Following 
her example, Isserlein did not allow any other form of this 
blessing. She was murdered, probably at the stake, during the 
1421 persecutions of Jews in Vienna, the *Wiener Gesera. Is- 
serlein fasted on the Ninth of Nissan, the anniversary of her 
death (Ly 1: 115). Isserlein made one of his only two docu- 
mented loans with Roslein, wife and later widow of his pa- 
ternal uncle, Venzlein of Herzogenburg: in 1415, a Viennese 
couple pawned their house to them for 66 pounds (Geyer- 
Sailer, p. 510, n. 1708). Roslein lent money by herself as well 
(Geyer-Sailer, p. 511, n. 1713). 

Isserlein was married to SCHOENDLEIN; highly edu- 
cated and pious, she must have been of prominent descent. 
We have no evidence that she herself lent money, but she was 
very wealthy. For the holidays, she purchased a precious silk 
tallit with ornaments for her husband out of her private prop- 
erty (Ly 1: 12). She lived in her own room which she exam- 
ined personally for hametz before Passover and her testimony 
was trusted (LY 1: 80). She and her husband had four sons: 
Pethahiah (called Kechel), Abraham, Shalom, and Aaron. Is- 
serlein’s only daughter, Muschkat, died as a child “in the days 
of his old age”; perhaps he had remarried after Schoendlein’s 
death (Ly 2: 97). Schoendlein managed the yeshivah house- 
hold consisting of family members, servants, and a number 
of students who spent the Sabbath with their master. On be- 
half of her husband, she wrote a responsum in Yiddish to a 
woman with a niddah problem (Ly 2:19). 

Isserlein’s daughter-in-law, REDEL, probably the wife of 
his son Pethahiah/Kechel, studied with an old married man 
named Yudel Sofer in the house of the rabbi (Ly 2: 37). Redel 
made minor loans to the prostitutes of Wiener Neustadt, an 
undertaking that Isserlein did not consider immoral (Ly 2:16). 
He blessed his daughters-in-law on Sabbath eves by putting his 
hands on their heads (Ly 1:57). In 1442, PLUMEL, daughter of 
Isserlein’s uncle Rabbi Aaron Blumlein and widow of his rela- 
tive Rabbi Murklein of Marburg, signed a business document 
with a Hebrew confirmation and her signature. 


[Martha Keil (24 ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Berliner, in: MGWyJ, 18 (1869), 130-5, 177-81, 
224-33, 269-77, 315-23; Guedemann, Gesch Erz, 3 (1888), 14, 18, 23, 
29, 85, 87, 93, and passim; Weiss, Dor, 5 (19044), 248-52; S. Krauss, Die 
Wiener Geserah vom Jahre 1421 (1920), index s.v.; Tamar, in: Sinai, 32 
(1953), 175-85; S. Eidelberg, Jewish Life in Austria (1962). ADD. BIB- 
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LIOGRAPHY: S. Spitzer, in: Sinai, 82:5-7 (1978), 226-36; R. Geyer 
and L. Sailer, Urkunden aus Wiener Grundbuechern zur Geschichte 
der Wiener Juden in Deutschoesterreich 10, 387, no. 1280; 510, no. 1708; 
J. Bar Mosche, Leket Yoshe (ty), ed. J. Freimann (1903; rep. 1964); 
M. Keil, “‘Maistrin’ (Mistress) and Business-Woman. Jewish Upper 
Class Women in Late Medieval Austria,’ in: A. Kovacs and E. Andor 
(eds.), Jewish Studies at the Central European University. Public Lec- 
tures 1996-1999 (2000), 93-108. 


ISSERLES, MOSES BEN ISRAEL (1525 or 1530-1572), Pol- 
ish rabbi and codifier, one of the great halakhic authori- 
ties. His full family name, Isserel-Lazarus was shortened to 
Isserles, but he is usually referred to as “the Rema” (acronym 
of Rabbi Moses Isserles). Isserles was born in Cracow. His fa- 
ther was very wealthy and a talmudic scholar. Isserles was a 
great-grandson of Jehiel *Luria, the first rabbi of Brisk (Brest- 
Litovsk). He studied first under his father and his uncle, Moses 
Heigerlich. His father sent him later to Lublin to the yeshivah 
of Shalom *Shachna where he studied until 1549, purport- 
edly marrying Shachna’s daughter. (Current scholarship has 
raised a doubt as to whether the Rema’s first wife was indeed 
the daughter of Shalom Shachna.) She died in 1552 when 
only 20 years old, and in her memory her husband in 1553 
built a synagogue, first called the Isserles synagogue and later 
the synagogue of the Rema, which still exists. Isserles’ sec- 
ond wife was the sister of *Joseph ben Mordecai Gershon 
Ha-Kohen of Cracow, author of the responsa Sheerit Yosef 
Besides Talmud and the codes, Isserles also studied philos- 
ophy, astronomy, and history. While still young he was re- 
nowned as an outstanding scholar and in 1550 was a member 
of the Cracow bet din. That year his signature appeared on 
a ruling along with those of Moses Landau and Joseph Katz 
in connection with the ban against the sale of Maimonides’ 
works issued by the rival of Meir *Katzenellenbogen. Isserles 
founded a yeshivah, supporting its students from his private 
means. He gained a worldwide reputation as an outstanding 
*posek and all the great scholars of the time addressed their 
problems to him. Among those who corresponded with him 
on halakhic matters were Meir Katzenellenbogen and his son 
*Samuel Judah, Joseph *Caro, Israel son of Shalom Shachna, 
Solomon *Luria, and his own brother-in-law Joseph Katz. 
Among his pupils were David *Gans, the author of Zemah 
David, whom Isserles encouraged to study history, Mordecai 
b. Abraham *Jaffe, Abraham ha-Levi *Horowitz, father of Isa- 
iah Horowitz, the author of Shenei Luhot ha-Berit, *David b. 
Manasseh ha-Darshan of Cracow, *Menahem David of Tik- 
tin, his cousin *Joshua Falk b. Alexander ha-Kohen, Aaron b. 
Abraham Solnik *Ashkenazi, and Zevi Hirsch Elzisher (of Al- 
sace?). Isserles had three brothers, Isaac, Eliezer (son-in-law 
of Solomon Luria), and Joseph, and one sister, Miriam Bella 
the wife of Phinehas *Horowitz. He had a son Judah Leib, 
and two daughters. One, Dresel, became the wife of Simhah 
Bunim Meisels, and the other, whose name is unknown, mar- 
ried Eliezer b. Simeon Ginsburg. His great granddaughter, 
the daughter of his grandson Simeon Wolf of Vilna, married 
*Shabbetai b. Meir ha-Kohen. 
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Isserles was of a humble and friendly disposition. This 
humility is particularly noticeable in his controversy with his 
older relative Solomon Luria. The dispute arose originally in 
connection with the question of the defective lung of an ani- 
mal, but developed into discussions on philosophical topics, 
Kabbalah, and grammar. Through it was revealed Isserles’ self- 
confidence, for he held to his opinion where he was convinced 
he was in the right, admitted to any error, and replied with 
courtesy and humility. Isserles was also a scribe and allegedly 
wrote a Sefer Torah in accordance with the rules contained 
in an old manuscript which Joseph Caro bought for him in 
Erez Israel and sent to Cracow. (This last tradition has also 
been questioned. There is no factual basis for this assertion 
(see Penkower, Textus, 1981)). Isserles died in Cracow and was 
buried next to his synagogue. Until World War 11 thousands of 
Jews from every part of Poland made a pilgrimage to his grave 
every year on *Lag ba-Omer, the anniversary of his death. 


Isserles’ Works 

His contemporaries considered Isserles to be the “Maimo- 
nides of Polish Jewry” and he can be compared with him in 
his universal outlook, in his attachment to both Talmud and 
secular knowledge, in his manner of study, in his methodi- 
cal approach, in his decisiveness, in his character, and in his 
humility. His works were in the fields of halakhah, philoso- 
phy, Kabbalah, homiletics, and science. They include the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) Darkhei Moshe, to the Beit Yosef of Joseph Caro, notes 
and supplementary laws, mostly by Ashkenazi scholars, not 
given in the Beit Yosef Isserles had begun to write a commen- 
tary to the Turim of *Jacob b. Asher, but while he was engaged 
in this task the Beit Yosef was published. He then wrote his 
Darkhei Moshe ha-Arokh to Orah Hayyim (Fuerth, 1760) and 
Yoreh Deah (Sulzbach, 1692). He later abridged it and it was 
published on all four parts of the Tur (Berlin, 1702-03) with 
the title of the Darkhei Moshe ha-Kazar. Isserles utilized the 
Darkhei Moshe as a basis for his glosses on the Shulhan Arukh, 
the Haggahot or Ha-Mappah. It contains explanations, sup- 
plements, additions, and includes the views of the Ashkenazi 
scholars ignored by Caro. At times Isserles decided against the 
view of the Shulhan Arukh, ruling in conformity with Asher 
b. Jehiel and his son Jacob, rather than with Isaac Alfasi and 
Maimonides as does Caro. By spreading his Mappah (“table- 
cloth”), so to speak, over the Shulhan Arukh (“Prepared Ta- 
ble”) - which had codified Sephardi practice - he in fact made 
that work acceptable to Ashkenazim as well as Sephardim. The 
Mappah was first published with the Shulhan Arukh in the 
Cracow edition of 1569-71. 

(2) Torat ha-Hattat (Cracow, 1569), laws of *issur ve-het- 
ter in accordance with the Shaarei Dura of *Isaac b. Meir of 
Dueren. This work was criticized by *Hayyim b. Bezalel (see 
below), and Yom Tov Lipman *Heller wrote criticisms (*has- 
sagot) to it called Torat ha-Asham. Isserles was defended by Jo- 
seph Saul *Nathanson of Lemberg in his glosses Torat Moshe. 
Isserles himself abridged the book calling it Torat Hattat ha- 
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Kazar, and Eliezer b. Joshua Shevrashin wrote a commentary 
to it, Dammesek Eliezer (Wilmersdorf, 1718). 

(3) The Responsa of the Rema (Cracow, 1640) consists of 
132 responsa written between 1550 and 1571, 91 by Isserles and 
the rest by colleagues and pupils. 

(4) Halakhic glosses, to Bava Mezia (published in the 
Amsterdam Talmud 1644-48), to Niddah (Ms. Oppenheim), 
and to the Mordekhai of *Mordecai b. Hillel, in which he es- 
tablished the correct readings. These glosses were noted down 
during the course of teaching and are incorporated in the 
Romm edition of the Mordekhai. He wrote comments on the 
Rosh of *Asher b. Jehiel and on the Issur ve-Hetter, under the 
title Yad Ramah (Lemberg, 1866), and on the Shehitah u-Ve- 
dikah (Cracow, 1557) of Jacob *Weil. Karnei Reem, his glosses 
to the supercommentary (Venice edition) of Elijah *Mizrahi 
to the Pentateuch was published by Solomon Zalman Hayyim 
Halberstamm in the Meged Yerahim (Lemberg, 1856) of Joseph 
Kohen Zedek and later in an edition of the Pentateuch (Jeru- 
salem, 1959) together with the commentary Haamek Davar of 
Naphtali Zevi Judah *Berlin. 

(5) His philosophical and kabbalistic works include Mehir 
Yayin (Cremona, 1559), a homiletical and philosophical com- 
mentary to the Book of Esther; Torat ha-Olah (Prague, 1570), 
a philosophic conception of Judaism. In his work he endeavors 
to give Jewish philosophy and thought a kabbalistic basis and 
to establish their inner identity, maintaining that they merely 
used different terminology. He also explains the meaning of 
sacrifices and the measurements of the Temple and their sym- 
bolism. Toafot Reem contains glosses to Maimonides’ Guide 
of the Perplexed and the commentaries to it of *Shem Tov ibn 
Shem Tov and Isaac Profiat *Duran (published by Sirkin in 
Ozar Hokhmah 2-3, 1861-65). In Darkhei Moshe, Isserles also 
mentions his Yesodei Sifrei ha-Kabbalah. This work and his 
commentaries to the Zohar and to the aggadot of the Talmud 
have apparently been lost. He also engaged in the study of gen- 
eral sciences. His glosses on Chapter 18 of the fourth maamar 
(“discourse”) of the Yesod Olam of Isaac *Israeli were pub- 
lished in the Yuhasin (Cracow, 1580-81) of Abraham *Zacuto. 
He also wrote a commentary on Mehallekh ha-Kokhavim 
(“The Course of the Stars”), a translation by Ephraim Mizrahi 
of the Theorica Planetaram of Georg Peuerbach. 


His Opinions 

In philosophy Isserles followed the teachings of Aristotle as 
he had learned them from the works of Maimonides. He also 
advanced reasons for the precepts and pointed out benefits 
accruing from their observance. He dealt with anthropo- 
morphism, maintaining that the phrase “the hand of God” 
referred to an angel. He accepted the three principles of Juda- 
ism propounded by Joseph *Albo in his Ikkarim. Although he 
regarded philosophy and Kabbalah as identical, he preferred 
philosophy because of its logic. In his halakhah, at times, 
he based himself both on philosophy and on Kabbalah and 
statements in the Zohar, but where the Kabbalah conflicted 
with the halakhah, he did not accept it. He also endeavored 
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to give a rational explanation of strange aggadot. In one of his 
responsa to Solomon Luria, he admitted that he did not pos- 
sess an intensive knowledge of grammar, but he had a great 
love of the Hebrew language and permitted the reading of the 
secular books of *Immanuel of Rome, military chronicles, etc., 
on the Sabbath if they were written in Hebrew. His regard for 
Erez Israel is reflected in a beautiful statement based on the 
talmudic saying (Kidd. 49b): “ten measures of wisdom de- 
scended to the world of which Erez Israel took nine” - “It was 
for that land that the Torah was primarily given, its natural 
habitat is there where the very air makes one wise.” In hala- 
khah, Isserles strove to give to minhag (custom) the force of 
halakhah even where it had no halakhic source, and at times 
accepted a custom as binding even where it conflicted with the 
halakhah. There are also cases where he states that “the custom 
is a wrong one” or “if I had the power I would abrogate the 
custom. For it is based on an error and there is no reason to 
rely on it.” The vast majority of the customs he followed were 
those which developed among Ashkenazi Jewry. Isserles was 
very frequently lenient “in cases of stress and where consid- 
erable financial loss is involved,’ a leniency seldom shown by 
previous posekim. 

These two traits, his attitude to minhag and leniency in 
case of loss, as well as the codification itself in his glosses on 
the Shulhan Arukh, gave rise to powerful opposition from 
great contemporary scholars, particularly from Hayyim b. 
Bezalel who had studied with him under Shalom Shachna. 

In the introduction to his Vikkuah Mayim Hayyim, 
Hayyim enumerates the reasons for his opposition: (1) Codi- 
fication obliges the rabbi giving a decision to decide the hala- 
khah according to the view of the majority; (2) Isserles adopts 
the lenient view of the rishonim against the stringent view ad- 
opted by aharonim; (3) he cites customs of Polish Jewry but 
pays no attention to those of Germany; (4) the codes cause 
neglect of the study of the primary sources in the Talmud 
and rishonim, and lead to ignorance; (5) the rabbis will not 
be listened to because people will rely on published books; 
(6) just as Isserles disagrees with the rulings and customs of 
Caro so it is permitted to disagree with him; (7) why should 
German Jewry abrogate its customs in favor of those of Po- 
land? (8) he did not associate any other scholars in his rul- 
ings but decided on his own; (9) if leniency is permitted in 
cases of considerable loss it will be applied in cases of small 
loss also; (10) Isserles had been lenient where in accordance 
with strict law one should be stringent; and (11) once some- 
thing was forbidden it acquired the force of a custom and 
could not be abrogated. 

Even though Hayyim’s Vikkuah Mayim Hayyim was 
not actually published until long after his death and that of 
Isserles, their debate reflects a major shift within Ashkenazi 
Jewry. This period of time witnessed a shift of the center of 
European Jewry from Germany to Poland. The growing Pol- 
ish communities were very different from the German ones. 
In Germany, the Jewish communities were relatively small 
while enjoying a great deal of autonomy within the larger 
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German cities and towns. This led to numerous, well-defined, 
local minhagim (customs). In Poland, the Jewish communi- 
ties were larger, more amorphous, because of the constant in- 
flux of immigrants, and less autonomous. Thus, they did not 
develop individual town customs, but broader, district and 
country-wide minhagim. In abandoning the numerous, Ash- 
kenazi local customs while adopting the Polish ones, Isserles 
was speaking to a much larger, growing audience. By spread- 
ing his Mappah, glosses and notes, over Caro’s Shulhan Arukh, 
he was actually binding together all of Ashkenazi (read: Pol- 
ish) Jewry and enabling their continued halakhic observance. 
Despite the arguments of Hayyim and other contemporary 
scholars, the rulings and customs of Isserles were accepted as 
binding on Ashkenazi Jewry and continue to form the basis 
of Ashkenazi Halakhah to this day. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Siev, Ha-Rema (1957); idem, in: Talpioth, 4 
(1949), 743-58; 5 (1950-52), 244-87 (bibl. of Isserles’ works), 649-68; 6 
(1953-55), 321-35, 723-93 9 (1964), 314-42 (bibl. of writings of Isserles); 
idem, in: Hadorom, 21 (1965), 100-21; 25 (1967), 211-9; C. Tcherno- 
witz, Toledot ha-Posekim, 3 (1947), index; Nissim, in: Sinai Sefer Yovel 
(1958), 29-39; O. Feuchtwanger, Righteous Lives (1965), 79-81. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Ben Sasson, Mishnato ha-Iyyunit shel ha-Rema 
(1984); A. Strikovsky (ed.), Ha-Shulhan ve-ha-Mappah (1988); Y. 
Hurvitz, Rabbi Moshe Isserles - Ha-Rema (1974); Y.T. Langermann, 
in: Physics, Cosmology and Astronomy 1300-1700 (1991), 83-98; E. 
Reiner, in: Kwartalnik Historii Zydow 207 (2003), 363-72; J.S. Pen- 
kower, in: Textus, 9 (1981), 39-128; Y.M. Peles, in: Zekhor le-Avraham 
(1993), 39-41; A. Berger, in: ibid. (1991), 71-77; M. Rafler, in: Sinai, 107 
(1991), 239-41; Y.M. Peles, in: Yeshurun, 9 (2001), 756-67; A. Ziv, in: 
Sefer Zikaron le-Shemuel Belkin (1981), 148-54; Z.A. Sloshatz, in: Niv 
ha-Midrashiah, 18-19 (1985), 69-80; G. Goldberger, in: Sefunot, 2:4 
(1990), 84-89; N. Greenfeld, in: Moreshet Yaakov, 3 (1989), 33-39. 


[Shlomo Tal / David Derovan (2™ ed.)] 


ISSERLIS, STEVEN (John; 1958-_), English cellist. His 
grandfather was the Russian pianist and composer, Julius Is- 
serlis (the family has also a connection to *Felix Mendels- 
sohn). Isserlis received his training at the International Cello 
Centre in London (1969-76) and at Oberlin College, Ohio 
(1976-8). In 1977 he made his London debut and went on to 
perform as a soloist with the world’s leading orchestras and 
conductors. Isserlis was also active as a recitalist and chamber 
music performer. As a performer and musician he combined 
outgoing flamboyance with inwardness and introspection and 
intellectual, brilliant, adventurous thought. His repertoire em- 
braces traditional cello works; early music played on original 
instruments, contemporary music, and rarely heard works. He 
gave first performances of works by Robert Saxton, Elizabeth 
Maconchy, Howard Blake, and John Tavener, including The 
Protecting Veil (1989, London), of which his recording won a 
Gramophone Award. Among his recordings are the concer- 
tos by Elgar and Barber, Britten’s Cello Symphony, and much 
chamber music. His awards include the Piatigorsky Artist 
Award (1992), the Royal Philharmonic Society’s Instrumen- 
talist of the Year (1993), CBE (1998), and the Stadt-Zwickau 
Robert Schumann Prize (2000). He writes the sleeve notes 
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for most of his recordings as well as articles for leading news- 
papers and journals. Among his publications are “Prokofiev's 
Unfinished Concertino: A Twisted Tale,’ in: Three-Oranges 
(May 2002, 3:32-33) and his children’s history of great com- 
posers, Why Beethoven Threw the Stew (2001). He also edited 
and arranged several works. Owing to a strong interest in mu- 
sical education Isserlis was much in demand for teaching - he 
was artistic director of the ims Prussia Cove and was regularly 
invited to teach at various prestigious academies in the U.S., 
Europe, and Australia. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove Music Online; Baker's Biographi- 


cal Dictionary (1997); E. Eisler, “Steven Isserlis: Author, Advocate, 
Scholar, Sleuth,’ in: Strings, 5:99 (Jan. 16, 2002), 42-53. 


[Naama Ramot (2 ed.)] 


ISSERMAN, FERDINAND M. (1898-1972), U.S. Reform 
rabbi. Isserman was born in Antwerp, Belgium, and immi- 
grated to the United States in 1906. He served in the United 
States Army during World War 1, volunteering for the infantry 
despite his exemption as a theology student. He received his 
B.A. from the University of Cincinnati in 1919 and his ordi- 
nation from Hebrew Union College in 1922. He subsequently 
earned his M.A. from the University of Pennsylvania (1924). 
Isserman's first pulpit was as assistant rabbi to Rev. Dr. Harry 
W. *Ettelson at Rodeph Shalom Congregation in Philadel- 
phia (1922-25), following which he served as rabbi of Holy 
Blossom Temple in Toronto (1925-29). He made a big im- 
pact in that community, leading a campaign against corpo- 
ral punishment in the city’s public schools and organized the 
first goodwill dinner among Catholics, Protestants, and Jews 
in Canadian history as well as the first interdenominational 
Armistice Day service in Toronto. He was also a contribut- 
ing editor to the Canadian Jewish News. In recognition of his 
work, an interfaith prize bearing his name was established at 
the University of Toronto. 

In 1929, Isserman became rabbi of Temple Israel in St. 
Louis, Missouri, where he remained until his retirement in 
1963. He brought his ecumenical and social activism with 
him, as well as a passion to fight racism, which he denounced 
during weekly broadcasts on a leading St. Louis radio sta- 
tion for nearly 30 years. He was chairman of the Inter-Racial 
Commission of the *Synagogue Council of America; chair- 
man and organizer of the Social Justice Commission of St. 
Louis (1930-31); founder and vice chairman of the St. Louis 
Seminar of Jews and Christians (1929-35); vice president of 
the Missouri Welfare Board; a member of the national execu- 
tive committee of the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews; and a member of the boards of the St. Louis Community 
Chest and the Urban League of St. Louis. As chairman of the 
Justice and Peace Commission of the *Central Conference of 
American Rabbis (1942-45), he organized and chaired both 
the Commission’s American Institute on Judaism and a Just 
and Enduring Peace (1942) and the Institute on Judaism and 
Race Relations (1945). In 1950, he helped organize the ccar’s 
Institute on Reform Jewish Theology Today. 
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In 1933 and 1934, Isserman, as chairman of the American 
section of the World Union for Progressive Judaism, traveled 
on fact-finding missions to Europe and Germany, returning 
to warn Jews and Americans of the dangers of Nazism. He 
took a leave of absence from his congregation during World 
War 11 to serve in North Africa with the First Armored Divi- 
sion and American Red Cross Headquarters. He received ci- 
tations for his volunteerism from the Treasury Department 
and the Red Cross. 

Isserman was involved in scholarship in Missouri and the 
Reform movement as well. He served on the Board of Gover- 
nors of Hebrew Union College (1930-38) and was a member 
of the board of the Bible College of the University of Missouri. 
As president of the University of Missouri’s Jewish Student 
Foundation for more than a decade, he was instrumental in 
building a chapel for Jewish students there. In 1950, he was 
elected first president of the joint HuC-j1r Alumni Associa- 
tion. In 1967, he was honored with the Religious Heritage of 
America’s Regional Clergyman of the Year Award. 

In addition to being an editorial contributor to the St. 
Louis publication Modern View (1929-41), Isserman wrote five 
books: Sentenced to Death: The Jews of Nazi Germany (1933, 
rev. 1961); Rebels and Saints: The Social Message of the Proph- 
ets of Israel (1933); This Is Judaism (1944); The Jewish Jesus and 
the Christian Christ (1950); and A Rabbi with the American 
Red Cross (1958). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K.M. Olitzky, L.J. Sussman, and M.H. Stern, 
Reform Judaism in America: A Biographical Dictionary and Source- 


book (1993). 
[Bezalel Gordon (2™ ed.)] 


ISSUR GIYYORA (i.e., Issur “the Proselyte”; beginning of 
the fourth century), prominent figure of the amoraic period 
in Babylonia. He was the father of the Babylonian amora R. 
Mari b. Issur, who inherited the considerable fortune left by 
his father, of which Rava was the executor (BB 149a). There 
are conflicting opinions as to the identity of Issur’s wife Ra- 
chel. Some maintain that she was Rachel the daughter of the 
famous amora Samuel (see Rashi, Ber. 16a; BM 73b; Rashbam 
BB 149a). A significant remark made by Issur as to what non- 
Jews thought about the observance of Jewish law has been 
preserved in the following passage (Av. Zar. 70a): “Rava has 
said: Issur Giora once told me, “When we were still gentiles 
we used to say that Jews do not observe the Sabbath, because 
if they did observe it how many purses would be found in the 
streets!’” i.e., a Jew would discard his purse on the onset of 
the Sabbath, and no other Jew would pick it up. 


[Jacques K. Mikliszanski] 


ISSUR VE-HETTER, a term designating the totality of hal- 
akhic rulings with regard to forbidden foods and related top- 
ics. From the second half of the 12" century, however, it came 
to be used for a specific literary genre dealing with this sub- 
ject, and from that time books wholly devoted to this topic 
were produced in great numbers (the Issur ve-Hetter of Rashi 
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is not to be included among them, since it belongs to a com- 
pletely different category; see *Rashi). 

The creation of this type of literature is connected with 
the spread of Jewish settlement in Germany. This gave rise 
to the development of different customs in various spheres 
of life, including to no small degree topics of issur ve-hetter. 
There is indeed no doubt that issur ve-hetter literature should 
be regarded as a branch of the more comprehensive literary 
genre known as *minhagim literature. Research into the issur 
ve-hetter literature is complicated. The authors of many of the 
books are anonymous or have been erroneously identified; in 
addition, many glosses and notes were added to the original 
text of works by copyists and other scholars who wanted to 
adapt them to the local prevailing custom; a large part of this 
literature is still in manuscript in different libraries, at times 
wrongly catalogued. Among the most important works of this 
subject are the Sefer ha-Shearim or Shaarei Dura, called “Issur 
ve-Hetter,” by Isaac b. Meir of *Dueren (Cracow, 1534), which 
is seemingly the earliest work of this type; 36 Shearim on laws 
of issur ve-hetter by Israel *Isserlein, apart from his glosses on 
the Shaarei Dura; the laws of issur ve-hetter at the end of the 
Minhagei Maharil (Sabionetta, 1556) which is an abridgment of 
the Shaarei Dura, as is the Torat Hattat (Cracow n.d., c. 1570) 
of Moses *Isserles. The well-known Issur ve-Hetter he-Arokh 
(Ferrara, 1555), attributed in error to Jonah *Gerondi but ap- 
parently compiled by Jonah Ashkenazi, a pupil of Israel Is- 
serlein, contains, besides laws on forbidden foods, laws con- 
nected with the duty of saving life. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ta-Shema, in: Sinai, 64 (1969), 254-7. 
[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


ISTANBUL, city in N.W. *Turkey, on both sides of the Bos- 
phorus at its entrance on the Sea of Marmara (for history prior 
to 1453, see *Constantinople). Constantinople was taken from 
the Byzantine emperor in 1453 by the Ottoman sultan Mehmed 
11 (1451-81) and became the new capital of his state, known 
from then on as Istanbul. The Arabs called it Qustantiniyya, 
and the Jews wrote the name Qustantina (or Qustandina), 
hence the name Kushta in Hebrew. During the Ottoman pe- 
riod three townlets in its vicinity became quarters of Istanbul: 
Galata, between the Golden Horn and the Bosphorus; Eyiip, 
at the northwest extremity of the Golden Horn; and Uskiidar 
(Scutari), on the eastern shore of the Bosphorus. The town oc- 
cupied a central position on the routes between Asia and Eu- 
rope and the maritime communications between the Black Sea 
and the Mediterranean Sea passed through it. It also served as 
an administrative and commercial center. After World War 1 
the capital of Turkey was transferred to Ankara. 


The 15" and 16" Centuries 

Immediately after the conquest of the town on May 29, 1453, 
the armies of Mehmed, 11, the Conqueror, perpetrated a mas- 
sacre of its inhabitants which lasted for several days; they did 
not, however, according to one opinion, attack the Jewish 
community, and according to some Ottoman sources (fermans 
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Figure 1. Jewish quarters in Istanbul in the 17th century. 1. Areas designated 
for Jewish settlement by Sultan Muhammad 11 in 1453. 2. The Jews’ Bath is 
believed to have been in this neighborhood. 3. Area with a majority of Jew- 
ish inhabitants. Don Joseph Nasi’s famous residence, Belvedere, was near 
this quarter. 4. Site of a well-known printing press in the late 16th century. 
5. Near there was the Jewish cemetery which, according to the Armenian 
geographer, Inciciyan, owed its special sanctity to the fact that, lying on the 
Asiatic side of the Bosphorus, it was not separated by sea from the Holy 
Land. 6. Jews’ Gate, one of the main Jewish quarters, in early Ottoman Is- 
tanbul. Some of the Jews transported from Salonika by Muhammad 11 are 
said to have been settled here. After U. Heyd, “The Jewish Communities of 
Istanbul,’ Oriens, vol. 6, 1953. 


from the 16" and 17" centuries) the Jews assisted the Ottoman 
armies in their conquest of the town. Some sources say that 
the fate of the Jewish residents in the city was not different 
from that of their Greek neighbors, and Jews who did not 
run away in time were killed, their women and daughters 
were raped and their houses were plundered by the Ottoman 
soldiers. During the conquest the old synagogues of the com- 
munity in the district of Balat were destroyed. Prior to the 
siege, the majority of the Jews resided in the area called now 
Galata, Kasim Pasha and Haskéy. In the census of 1455, which 
was incomplete, the names of Jews appeared as residents of 
two quarters: Fabya, near the church of San Fabyan, and 
Samona, near Karakoy. There was also a Jewish quarter near 
the church of San Benito, but only a few Jews lived there. The 
survey of 1472 does not mention even one Jewish household 
in Galata, and this remained the situation until the mid- 
dle of the 16 century. In order to renovate the town, pop- 
ulate it, and convert it rapidly into a flourishing and pros- 
perous capital, Mehmed 11 adopted a policy of transferring 
Muslim, Christian, and Jewish inhabitants, most of them 
merchants and craftsmen, from various regions of the em- 
pire - principally from Anatolia and the Balkans — to the new 
capital. All the transferred Jews were Romaniots (see *Ro- 
maniot) and were called by the Ottoman authorities “siirgiin” 
(after the Turkish word for “those who were exiled”) to distin- 
guish them from the other Jews, principally from Spain, Por- 
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tugal, Ashkenaz (Germany), and other European lands, who 
were named “kendi gelen,’ meaning “those who came of their 
own free will” The siirgiins also included the survivors and 
escapees of Jews from the city who resettled in it as siirgiin. 
All the Jewish population of Asia Minor and many commu- 
nities in Greece, Macedonia, and Bulgaria were deported to 
Istanbul over a period of 20 years. They paid taxes to the vakif 
of the Sultan Mehmed 11 and had a special status forbidding 
them to leave Istanbul without a license of the Ottoman au- 
thorities. There were siirgiins in the 16 century who left the 
city, and continued paying their taxes in Istanbul. They paid 
higher taxes than those paid by the kendi gelen directly to 
the central treasury. The siirgiin settled in the vicinity of the 
commercial complex of Mahmud Pasha. The surveys made for 
the vakif of Mehmed 11 in 1535, 1540, and 1545 noted the exis- 
tence of a congregation named Galata, but it is clear that this 
congregation must have been located not in Galata and was 
comprised of Jews whose origin was Galata. Most siirgiins set- 
tled in a trapezoid-shaped area formed by Eminénii, Sirkeci, 
Tahtakale, Mahmud Pasha, and Zeyrek. The 1495 register of 
the vakif of Mehmed 11 mentions many locations where Jews 
were living. In addition to the Edirne (Karaite) quarter near 
the harbor of Emin6nii are Balik Pazari, Zindan Hani, Sari 
Demir, on the way to Unkapani, Tahtakale, the area near Ed- 
irne Kapi, Sirkeci, and locations in the other direction from 
Eminonii toward Sarayburnu. In 1569 a great fire broke out 
in the Jewish area, but according to the 1595-97 register of the 
vakif of Mehmed 11, 60 percent of the Jews were still living in 
the trapezoid. The main settlement was the quarters of Balik 
Pazari and Babi Orya. There were a few siirgiins who settled 
in Balat near Egri Kapi, where the Jewish community had 
its most important cemetery. The congregations there were 
Okhrida, Yanbul, Kastoria, and Karaferiye. Only 20 percent 
of Istanbul’s Jews resided in Balat at the end of the 16" cen- 
tury. Another place where Romaniots settled after the con- 
quest was in the neighborhood of Samatia (Psamatia) near 
the Castle of Yedikiile on the Marmara coast. The Jews also 
had an old cemetery in Kasim Pasha, and it is clear that Jews 
resided in Kasim Pasha and in Haskdy in the middle of the 
15 century. Haskéy had been a center of *Karaite Jews at the 
beginning of the 16" century. Many Ashkenazi Jews settled 
in this area in the 15", 16 and 17 centuries. In the middle of 
the 16" century Portugese Jews settled in Galata. In 1540, 47 
Romaniot congregations based on their places of origin ex- 
isted; each was conducted by an autonomous leadership and 
had separate institutions. The Ashkenazi, Sephardi and Ital- 
ian Jews also built separate and autonomous congregations. A 
few Ottoman censuses make it possible to evaluate the demo- 
graphic changes in the community of Istanbul in the 15" and 
16" centuries. The census of 1477 shows 1,647 Jewish house- 
holds in Istanbul, forming 11 percent of the total population; 
in 1489, the number had risen to 2,027 and by the turn of the 
15" century we find 3,600 Jews in the city out of 100,000 in- 
habitants. An Ottoman register from 1535 lists 8,070 Jewish 
households in the capital. In the middle of that century the 
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Jewish population rose from some 18,000 persons to nearly 
50,000. A jizya register of 1542 informs us about 1,490 Jewish 
householders. A slight growth from 2,645 Jewish hane (fam- 
ily) in 1529 to 2,807 hane in 1566 is recorded in another sur- 
vey, and all together we find 1,647 Jewish households in the 
years 1520-1539 out of a total of 16,326 households. European 
travelers in Istanbul and Jewish sources give higher figures for 
the Jewish community of Istanbul. 

On the eve of the Ottoman conquest and after it, the 
community was led by R. Moses b. Elijah *Capsali. The Jews 
of Istanbul constituted a religious-administrative unit which 
enjoyed an extensive internal autonomy. The first to represent 
the Jewish community of Istanbul was the Romaniot Rabbi 
Moses Capsali. In addition to its religious importance, this 
function was also of a political nature. Capsali concerned 
himself with the internal affairs of his community, served as 
the representative of the Istanbul Jewish congregations be- 
fore the government, and collected the Jewish taxes. He was 
named “The leading rabbi” but had difficulty imposing his au- 
thority over the congregations of the newcomers, especially 
the Sephardim. He had disputes with some rabbis and secular 
leaders from Istanbul and other cities. After his death, around 
1498-1500, R. Elijah *Mizrahi was actually the rabbi bearing 
the title “the leader Rabbi” of the Romaniot congregations. 
During his tenure he had grown weak, and, as he states him- 
self, he could not take care of the task because the problems 
of the congregations were numerous, so the secular affairs of 
the community were in the hands of a Spanish Jew, *Sheal- 
tiel (Salto) who had the office of *kahya, collected taxes from 
the Jews and dealt with all their financial matters with the 
Ottoman authorities. After 20 years of service, Shealtiel was 
ousted from office by the community leaders on October 19, 
1518, after many complaints of bribery and arbitrary taxes were 
lodged against him by Jews. The community banned him and 
his sons from holding the position of kahya or performing any 
other function involving contact with the Ottoman authori- 
ties. He was returned to office on April 29, 1520, by the leaders 
of the congregations and R. Elijah Mizrahi. After the death of 
Shealtiel no successor replaced him. After R. Elijah Mizrahi 
died in 1526, R. Elijah (son of R. Binyamin) ha-Levi was rec- 
ognized by all the Romaniot communities, and after his death 
in 1534 or 1535 R. Abraham Yerushalmi inherited his office in 
the year 1555. Some of the Romaniot scholars who were forced 
to leave the city during the conquest later returned. Among 
them we note R. Mordecai Comitiano and R. Shalom ben 
Joseph Anavi. Among the Romaniot scholars settling in Is- 
tanbul after the conquest we note R. Efraim ben Gershon, R. 
Meshullam, R. Abbaye, R. Menachem Tamari, and R. Elijah 
ha-Stipyoni. A few Spanish scholars settled in the city before 
the expulsion, such as R. Hanokh Saporta of Catalonia and 
R. Gedaliah ibn Yahya (d. in Istanbul in 1488), the author of 
Shalshelet ha-Kabbalah. 

Ashkenazi Jews had already settled in the town before 
the Ottoman conquest, but their greatest numbers arrived 
at a later date. Some from Hungary and Austria first arrived 
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during the 15" century in reaction to the enthusiastic appeal 
which was included in a letter sent by R. Isaac Zarfati, an in- 
habitant of Adrianople (second half of the 15" century), to the 
Jews of Germany, Austria, and Hungary, in which he described 
the agreeable, peaceful, and happy life of the Jews of Ottoman 
Turkey. The proximity to Erez Israel and messianic aspirations 
also drew many Jews into settling in Istanbul and other towns 
of the Ottoman Empire. Refugees from Bavaria, who had been 
expelled by King Ludwig 1x, arrived during the late 1460s. The 
second wave arrived after the conquest of Hungarian territo- 
ries during the reign of the sultan *Suleiman the Magnificent 
(1526). For many years the Ashkenazi community enjoyed an 
independent status. The Ashkenazim continued relations with 
their coreligionists in their countries of origin, and were slow 
to assimilate among the Sephardim. In time the differences dis- 
appeared. Spanish and Portuguese Jews arrived in the town as 
a result of the massive expulsions of 1492 and 1497. Among the 
refugees who came to the capital after 1492 were eminent Torah 
scholars, rabbis, dayyanim, rashei yeshivot and authors of sig- 
nificant books. Between 1492 and 1520 there settled in Istanbul 
R. Abraham Hayyun, R. David Ibn Yahya, R. Isaac ben Joseph 
Caro, R. Abraham Ibn Yaish, R. Judah Ibn Bulat, R. Solomon 
Taitazak and his famous son Joseph Taitazak, R. Isaac Don- 
don, R. Solomon Altabib, R. Moshe ben Shem Tov Ibn Habib, 
R. Solomon Almoli, and R. Jacob Tam ibn Yahya. Other active 
rabbis in Istanbul in the 16" century were R. Joseph ibn Ley, R. 
Samuel Hakham Halevi, R. Samuel Jaffe Ashkenazi, R. Elijah 
ben Hayyim, R. Gedaliah Ibn Hayyun. The Italian R. Joshua 
Soncino served as rabbi of a Spanish congregation. 

Strong tensions also existed between the Romaniot schol- 
ars who came with the siirgiin, and the spiritual leaders of the 
native Romaniot community over questions of halakhah and 
minhagim. Later, disputes occurred about hegemony between 
Romaniot and Sephardi leaders. The *Karaites in Istanbul were 
also involved in a dispute between the Romaniot and the Se- 
phardi scholars over the attitude toward them. The Romaniots 
wanted to follow their tradition to teach the Karaites. At the 
beginning of the 16" century, the Sephardim were still strug- 
gling with the Romaniots over issues such as the right over a 
proportionate amount of the meat supplied to the Jewish com- 
munity; they did not recognize the authority of the Romaniot 
leader rabbi. By the time of R. Elijah Mizrahi’s death, the influ- 
ence of the Sephardi minhagim had increased. The Sephardim 
in town agreed to accept the Romaniot custom considering the 
erusin as kidushin, and this decision was upheld in Istanbul 
for hundreds of years. In the years 1582-1603 the Romaniots 
were still a majority of the Jews in the city. The Jews of Istanbul 
established famous yeshivot which were headed by R. Elijah 
Mizrahi, R. Joseph ibn *Lev, R. Isaac *Caro, R. *Tam ibn Yahya, 
R. *Elijah b. Hayyim. The Spanish yeshivot in the city contin- 
ued the teaching methods of the original Spanish yeshivah. R. 
Yosef Taitazak was brought from *Salonika to head a Spanish 
yeshivah supported by wealthy patrons, and in 1554/5 Gracia 
Mendes appointed the Spanish Salonikan Rabbi Joseph Ibn 
Lev to head the new yeshivah she founded. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF THE KAHAL, AND ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL LIFE OF THE JEWISH COMMUNITY. ‘The refugees 
founded various *congregations (kahal-kehalim) according 
to their country of origin, the region-province, or the town 
which they had abandoned. The refugees of Spain, Sicily, and 
Portugal who arrived in Istanbul founded the congregations 
called Gerush Sepharad, Cordova, Aragon, Messina, Sicily, 
and Portugal. These congregations jealously maintained their 
independence and individuality. Every kahal had its own syn- 
agogue, rabbi, teacher, talmud torah, hevra kaddisha, welfare 
institutions (hekdeshim), and various societies, such as gemilut 
hasadim (“benevolent society”), bikkur holim (“visiting of the 
sick”), and societies for the support of the yeshivot of Tiberias; 
in most cases they also had a bet din. Moreover, secular affairs 
were handled by a group of functionaries called ma‘amad. The 
members of the ma‘amad were called memunnim, berurim, 
and gabba’im, tovei hakahal, or nikhbadim. A majority of these 
persons were important businessmen. They were elected in the 
presence of all the taxpayers of the kahal and administered the 
affairs of the kahal according to established agreements and 
takkanot. These leaders were responsible for the registration of 
the kahal members, and the imposition and collection of taxes, 
and their transfer to the Ottoman authorities. In every kahal, 
the hakham (Rabbi) was the spiritual leader of the congrega- 
tion and headed its law court. Penalties, such as the herem and 
niddui (“bans”), were imposed on those who challenged the 
opinion of the rabbi of the kahal. The takkanot and agreements 
on which they based their decisions concerned various matters, 
especially social and economic ones, such as the prohibition of 
leaving one kahal for another, tax assessments, the appointment 
of rabbis and Torah teachers and the conditions of their actiiv- 
ity, the prohibition of wearing expensive apparel and jewels by 
women, hazakot. Sephardi congregations did not have a single 
rabbinical authority over all the rabbis. During the 16" century 
the new settlers from Europe, especially from Portugal and Italy, 
founded many new congregations. A significant congregation 
named “Seniora” was founded by Gracia Mendes in the middle 
of the 16" century for the anusim from Portugal settling in Is- 
tanbul. Following disputes in some congregations, there were 
individuals or groups who preferred to set up new congrega- 
tions or to join others. The congregations enabled individuals to 
change their affiliations only before the tax assessment and pay- 
ment. Great fires that ruined the southern shore of the Golden 
Horn in 1539 and 1554 caused many Jews to move to areas where 
they joined congregations whose customs differed from theirs. 
The 1569 fire in what became Yeni Cami brought many Jews 
to Haskoy and elsewhere before the famous mosque was built 
there. Other fires broke out in 1568, 1569, and 1588. 

The numerous kehalim of the capital had their roof or- 
ganization, which was known in responsa literature as Ha- 
Va‘ad ha-Kolel shel ha-Kehillot, to which every kahal sent its 
delegate. There were also other institutions in which all the 
kehalim were associated. 

The 16" century was thus a flourishing period for the 
community, and Istanbul became one of the world’s most 
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important Jewish centers. Not long after the settlement of 
the siirgiin, the Jews in Istanbul were excelling in traditional 
fields of big business, especially in commerce, crafts, medi- 
cine, and the manufacture of firearms. They were involved in 
a lucrative trade of cloth and spices, and Jews from Istanbul 
traveled to trade with centers such as Bursa, Salonika, Caffa, 
Kilia, and Akkerman, Egypt, Aleppo, Dubrovnik, Venice, and 
Ancona. In 1514 the Jewish guild of physicians in Istanbul had 
six members and the Muslim guilds had sixteen members. A 
considerable number of Jews were involved in tax farming and 
the farming of mints all over the empire in the second half of 
the 15™ century. Until the end of the 16" century the richest 
congregations of Istanbul were the Romaniot. Jews of Istan- 
bul were allowed to work in all aspects of economic activity 
except those performed by the Ottoman administrative-mili- 
tary system of government. Many Jews of Istanbul produced 
and sold food and wine. There were Jews compelled by the 
government to bring sheep from Anatolia and the Balkans to 
Istanbul, causing some of them to go bankrupt. Many Istan- 
bul Jews were engaged in all the various occupations dealing 
with precious metals and stones. The farming of the minting 
house of Istanbul was often in Jewish hands in the second half 
of the 15" century and in the 16" century Many Istanbuli Jews 
were *sarrafs (money changers). Other Jews focused on the 
production of luxury textiles such as silk and also traded in 
angora wool brought from Anatolia. Many other crafts and oc- 
cupations were engaged in by Jews in Istanbul; they were, for 
example, tailors, carpenters, pharmacists, bakers, fishermen, 
tinsmiths, glassmakers, blacksmiths, painters, bookbinders, 
and also actors, dancers, and musicians. Many Jews owned 
shops in the markets of Istanbul. For international trade some 
of the Jewish merchants of Istanbul used the services of larger 
entrepreneurs, exporters and importers, and others sent their 
representatives to other cities. The Spanish Jews in Istanbul 
had close trading connections with Spanish communities in 
Italy, Europe, and the Levant. Many Jews in Istanbul became 
wealthy, and the economic elite in the Jewish community in- 
cluded many Romaniots and Sephardim. 

Another significant phenomenon which contributed to 
the security of the Jewish community was the activism of the 
court Jews, especially physicians. It is worth noting Jacob (He- 
kim Yakub) who served as personal physician to Mehmed 11 
until his own death in 1481, and received a tax exemption for 
himself and his descendants in the Ottoman Empire. Jacob 
was also a financial adviser to the sultan and his translator, and 
he seems to also have been a companion to the sultan on every 
military campaign. Moreover, he maintained close connec- 
tions with Italian diplomats in Istanbul. Mehmed 11 appointed 
this qualified Jew as defterdar, the high official in charge of the 
treasury. Later he converted to Islam at an advanced age and 
was appointed vizier. Some of his sons remained Jewish and 
enjoyed the privilege exempting them from all taxes. Jacobs 
career ended in the early 1480s, and at the same time (c. 1481) 
the physician Efraim ben Nissim Ibn Sanchi arrived in Istan- 
bul from Portugal. He became a court physician and his son 
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Abraham also fulfilled the same role in the court. During the 
16 century the most significant physicians of the court were 
the members of the *Hamon family, Joseph and his son Moses 
of Granada (who served the sultans *Bayazid 11, *Selim 1, and 
*Suleiman 1, the Magnificent) and the grandson and great 
grandson, Joseph and Isaac Hamon. There were also promi- 
nent Jewish capitalists and bankers who held central posi- 
tions in the financial areas of the empire - treasury and lease 
of taxes - and positions of a political nature; their influence 
at court was beneficial to the Jewish communities of Istanbul 
and other towns. During the third quarter of the 16" century, 
the *Mendes family played an important role in the life of the 
city. This Marrano family from Portugal owned a bank in Lis- 
bon with a branch in Antwerp. After the death of Francesco 
Mendes, the head of the bank, his widow Gracia (*Nasi) left 
Lisbon with her young daughter Reyna and her nephew Joao 
Micas for Antwerp and from there continued to Venice and 
Turkey. In Istanbul they openly returned to Judaism in 1553 
and Joao Micas called himself Joseph *Nasi. A short while 
later, he married Reyna, the daughter of Gracia. There were 
now ample opportunities available to the Nasi family for fi- 
nancial and commercial activities in the town. Their affairs 
were not limited to giving credit but also included commercial 
negotiations with various European countries and competi- 
tion with the Venetian merchants for the Levantine trade. The 
friendship of Joseph Nasi with the sultan Suleiman the Mag- 
nificent and his son Selim 11 won him an influence in state af- 
fairs which he exploited not only for his own benefit but also 
for the Jews in general. He made generous donations to the 
yeshivot of the capital, while at the same time the Mendes 
family established a large and renowned yeshivah, support- 
ing its students and its head R. Joseph ibn Lev. This yeshivah 
was named Yeshivat ha-Gevirah after Dona Gracia Mendes, 
by means of whose financial contributions the novellae and 
the responsa of R. Joseph ibn Lev, which were debated in the 
yeshivah, were published. They also supported the Hebrew 
printing press in the capital (see below). Through its exten- 
sive influence Gracia Mendes obtained as a multazima (les- 
see) a concession from the sultan to rebuild the town of *Ti- 
berias, which lay in ruins. Joseph Nasi supported this act, but 
he and Gracia Mendes did not manage to visit the town. The 
family assisted in its reconstruction and gave financial sup- 
port to the yeshivah of Tiberias, which had been reestablished 
by the hakhamim of *Safed who had come down to the town. 
This yeshivah was later supported by Don Solomon ibn Ya‘ish 
of Istanbul whose son Jacob settled there and was known as 
a pious scholar. During the 16 century a few Jewish women 
were active in the harems of the sultans by rendering various 
services. These women had the title *kiera. The most famous 
kieras were Strongilah, Espiranza Malki, and Esther *Han- 
dali. In 1566 R. Moshe Almosnino prepared a list of court 
Jews in Istanbul who helped him to obtain the Writ of Free- 
dom (muafname) from the sultan for the Jewish community 
of Salonika: Joseph Nasi, Judah Di Sigura, Abraham Salma, 
Meir Ibn Sanji, and Joseph Hamon. Generally those court 
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Jews were very wealthy and attempted to help their brethren 
in Istanbul and other Ottoman Jewish communities by using 
their political connections, Sometimes they became involved 
in internal quarrels of other communities. Gracia Mendes 
and Joseph Nasi used their status in the Istanbul community 
and at court, after the burning of the anusim in Ancona in the 
year 1555, to ban the harbor of Ancona and transfer the Jewish 
Ottoman mercantile representatives to the city of Pesaro. From 
1564 R. Shelomo Ashkenazi served as the personal physician 
of the sultan; he was sent by the sultan Selim 11 to arrange the 
peace treaty in 1573 between the Ottoman Empire and Venice. 
During the reign of the sultan Murad t11 (1574-95), however, 
the Jewish community was shaken by a decree ordering the 
killing of Jews, which resulted from the appearance of men 
and women in the streets in rich clothing and jewels. As a re- 
sult of the intervention of the physician R. Solomon *Ashke- 
nazi at court, the decree was mitigated, but Jews were forbid- 
den to wear such apparel. Subsequently, the rabbis of Istanbul 
and the community leaders reached an agreement that “the 
women and the girls shall not go out in grandiose apparel, 
golden jewelry, and precious stones.” Bula Ikshati Ashkenazi, 
the wife of Solomon Ashkenazi was also active as a physician 
at court at the turn of that century. 

Don Solomon Ibn Yaish (1520-1603) also had very im- 
portant political and economic status in Istanbul. He was an 
active diplomat of the Ottoman Empire after settling in Istan- 
bul in 1580 and was also the farmer of the Istanbul customs. 
Until his death he served the sultans Murad 111 (1574-1595) 
and Mehmed 111 (1595-1603) and was deeply involved in 
Ottoman politics. 


The 17" Century 

The economic and cultural decline of the Jewish community of 
Istanbul began during the 17" century, together with a general 
decline of the Ottoman Empire. The great fires which devas- 
tated a number of quarters during the 17 century (1606, 1618, 
1633) induced the Ottomans to transfer the Jews especially to 
Haskéy, causing changes in the structure of the kehalim. The 
ancient organization according to origin and synagogue fell 
into disuse and many Jews joined synagogues near their new 
residence even if they belonged to another kahal. This process 
was essentially responsible for the fusion of the Romaniots 
with the Sephardim. From this time onward each individual 
identified himself according to the quarter or neighborhood 
he lived in. In 1608, 24 Romaniot congregations existed in 
Istanbul including 1,152 households, one Karaite congrega- 
tion with 70 households, 8 Spanish congregations with 539 
households, 4 Italian congregations with 209 households, 
2 Ashkenazi congregations with 77 households, one Hun- 
garian congregation with 59 households, and two unidenti- 
fied congregations including 89 households. The total Jewish 
population was 2,195 households. In the Haskéy cemetery in 
1609-1623 the Romaniots were 30.7 percent of the identified 
stones, the Ashkenazim were 15.3 percent, and the Iberian 
Jews were 38.4 percent. In the period 1624-1700 the Romani- 
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ots were 27.1 percent of the identified stones, the Ashkenazim 
were 14.2 percent, and the Iberian Jews were 46.3 percent. Ac- 
cording to the Ottoman census of 1603-1608, 55.6 percent of 
the Jews of Istanbul were Romaniots, 5.9 percent were Ashke- 
nazim, and 38.5 percent were Iberian Jews. According to the 
Ottoman census of 1623, the Romaniots were 57 percent of 
the Jewish population, the Ashkenazim were 1.5 percent, and 
the Iberian Jews were 41.5 percent. In 1634, according to one 
source, there were in the city 2,555 Jewish tax-units. The last 
census of the century, in 1688, reflects the drastic change in the 
ethnic groups of the community, especially reflecting the de- 
crease in Romaniot figures over time. There were 3,611 Jewish 
jizya payers, i.e., 18,000 individuals. In Balat there were 1,547 
Jewish households; in Galata, 1,033; in Haskéy, 515; and in Orta 
K6y, 637 households. The Romaniots were only 27.8 percent of 
the Jewish population, the Ashkenazim were 4.1 percent, and 
the Iberian Jews were 68.1 percent. Maps describing the Jew- 
ish population in the city in the 17 century indicate major 
Jewish concentrations alongside both the Golden Horn and 
the Bosphorus. In Orta Kéy the Jews were a majority of the 
local population, and according to the Turkish traveler Evliya 
Celebi the same situation existed in Haskéy. In that century 
there were some wealthy Jews who lived in palaces. 

During the 17" century many Sephardi Jews, former 
anusim, and many Italian Jews settled in Istanbul, which as- 
sisted the growth of the Sephardi and Italian congregations. 
In that century the Jewish population became much more in- 
tegrated and homogenous in its culture, and the majority of 
its spiritual leaders were Sephardim. “Vaad Berurei Averot; 
whose authority was to deal with offenders, was very active 
in Istanbul. Special appointees to deal with ritual questions 
(issur ve-hetter) functioned in Istanbul from the 17" century 
until the beginning of the 20". The appointees issued regula- 
tions on many matters relating to kashrut, ritual matters, and 
personal morality. In the community batei din functioned in 
the various districts, and there also existed a supreme beit 
din. In that century every kahal had at least one kahya, and 
it is possible that at times there also served one kahya of the 
Romaniots and another of the Sephardim. At the beginning 
of the century the palace medical staff consisted of 41 Jewish 
physicians and 21 Muslim physicians. Following the economic 
decline in the number of Istanbul’s Jewish residents, the num- 
ber of Jewish physicians and advisers at the court fell. By mid- 
17" century the medical staff was reduced to fourteen Muslim 
physicians and four Jews only. Still, Jews served at the court of 
the sultan until the second half of the 18" century and even at 
the beginning of the 19". Sultan Ibrahim 1 (1630-1648) sent a 
Jewish diplomat, Samuel Markus, to Madrid. The Italian Israel 
Conegliano (Conian; c. 1650-c. 1717) settled in Istanbul in 1675 
and became the physician of Grand Vezir Kara Mustafa Pasha 
and was also consulted by Sultan Mehmed rv (1648-1687). 

During the reign of Sultan Murad rv, in 1633, a blood li- 
bel against the Jews of Istanbul occurred, saying that they had 
murdered a Turkish child on the eve of Passover (see *Blood 
Libels). Following the massacres of 1648-49 in *Poland, the 
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Cossacks, Tatars, and Ukrainians took many Jews into captiv- 
ity and sold them in Istanbul. The Jews of Istanbul competed 
with one another in observing the precept of redeeming cap- 
tives, thus saving thousands of Jews. The community of Istan- 
bul sent a special emissary to Italy and Holland in order to 
raise funds for the redemption of captives. R. Nathan *Han- 
nover, the author of Yeven Mezulah, who was an eyewitness 
to the events in Podolia and Volhynia and escaped through 
Western Europe, writes: 


There was among them [the Jews] a hazzan and his name was 
R. Hirsch. When the Tatars came, he began to lament and to 
intone the E] Male Rahamim [prayer for the departed] in a loud 
voice over the deaths of our brothers of the House of Israel; all 
the assembled broke into a great weeping and they aroused the 
mercy of their captors who comforted them with kind words 
and said to them: “Be not concerned, you will not lack food nor 
drink. Tomorrow we shall bring you to your brothers in Con- 
stantinople and they will redeem you.” In this fashion the Tatars 
dealt with our brothers of the House of Israel in Istanbul, who 
redeemed them together with the other captives from Poland - 
about 20,000 souls - and they spent much money on them. 


In the 17" century the Jews of Istanbul lost many of their for- 
mer professions and were gradually reduced to secondary 
positions, typically as agents or tax farmers. They suffered 
further disadvantages, such as growing economic competi- 
tion with the European-backed Christians and incessant in- 
ternal disputes. In 1666 *Shabbetai Zevi arrived in Istanbul, 
and the opinion of the Jews of the capital was divided: the 
majority feared that his appearance would be the cause for 
actions against Jews in general. Others were attracted by his 
messianic enthusiasm and went out to meet him in order to 
pay him homage. The opponents informed the grand vizier of 
this and he ordered Shabbetai Zevi’s arrest. The imperial po- 
lice seized and imprisoned him in Gelibolu. After Shabbetai 
Zevi's conversion the communal leadership sought to limit 
the damage within the Jewish communities as much as pos- 
sible. They did it by calming the people and by attempting to 
prevent discussion on the subject. The leaders of the Istanbul 
community decided to neither attack nor prosecute the be- 
lievers or former believers but rather to ignore them. There is 
practically no evidence of Shabbateans in Istanbul at the end 
of the 17% century and during the 18". A herem (“ban”) was 
also issued there against Nehemiah Hayon in 1714. 

In spite of the economic and political decline of the Jew- 
ish community of Istanbul during the 17 century, the com- 
munity had a considerable elite which included old families 
such as Ibn Yaish, Hamon. Ankawa, Benveniste, Ibn Faraj, Ibn 
Valiasid, and Zonana. In the middle of the century a difficult 
dispute about the rabbinate of the Neve Shalom congrega- 
tion broke out. The quarreling parties involved the Ottoman 
authorities in this discussion. In the community many schol- 
ars were active such as R. Joseph *Trani, R. Isaac ben R. Yom 
Tov Ibn Faraj, R. Kalev Ben Samuel, R. Aaron Hamon, R. Ba- 
rukh Ben Hayyim, R. Solomon Caro, R. David Egozi, R. Yom 
Tob Barbinya, R. Jacob and R. Isaac Elnekave (Ankawa), R. 
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Yesha’ya Mitrani, R. Moses and R. Joshua Benvinste, R. Moses 
Shilton, R. Joseph Kazbi and R. David Falcon. R. Joseph Trani 
from Safed who settled in Istanbul in 1605 was appointed by 
the wealthy Ibn Yaish brothers, head of the Gerush congre- 
gation yeshivah. In 1620 he preferred to be appointed rosh 
yeshivah of the wealthy figure Jacob Elnekave, but he contin- 
ued to visit the former yeshivah in the mornings. R. Joseph 
Trani was the spiritual leader of the community from 1607 
until his death in 1639. 


The 18" Century 
During the 18" century several fires (in 1704, 1715, 1729, 1740, 
1751, and 1756) devastated the Jewish quarters. The greatest 
of these was in 1740 after which the Jews were not allowed to 
rebuild their quarter. As a result most of the Jews moved to 
Ortakéy and Galata. Others settled in Uskiidar, Haskéy, and 
Piri Pasa. In 1740 the Grand Vizier issued new proclamations 
regarding the dress of the Christians and Jews, forbidding 
them to wear certain colors and furs. By then the Jewish com- 
munity of Istanbul had become more homogenous and better 
organized. It developed institutions adjusted to the topogra- 
phy, administrative structures, and general character of the 
city. The local Jewish leaders in each quarter communicated 
with the quarter’s authorities on local issues. In the 18" cen- 
tury the sultans continued to hire Jews as physicians and ad- 
visers. The physician Tubias (Toviyyah) Cohen (ca. 1652-1729), 
a native of Metz, settled in Istanbul and entered the service 
of Sultan Ahmed 11 (1703-30) until his retirement and set- 
tling in Jerusalem in 1714. Another Jew, Daniel de Fonseca 
(ca. 1668-ca. 1740), former Portugese anus, settled in Istanbul 
in 1702 and served as a physician and diplomat to the French 
Embassy, and in 1714 he became the physician of Ahmed 111, 
serving until 1730. Other Jewish court physicians during the 
reigns of Mahmud 1 (1730-54) and Osman 111 (1754-57) were 
Isaac Celebi, Joseph the Rofeh, David Halevi Ashkenazi, and 
Judah Handali. In the second half of the 17" century there was 
a sharp decline in the number of Jews at the court. According 
to the inheritance register of the chief rabbi of Galata which 
was written in 1770, there existed an active millet yazicisi, a 
post unknown before, possible referring to an official, prob- 
ably a kahya, who registered transactions within the Jewish 
community. 

In 1772, up to 300 of Istanbul's 1,500 Jews who could 
not pay the increased war taxes served instead in the mili- 
tary. Upon Napoleon’s invasion of Egypt, Sultan Selim 111 
demanded that the Jews furnish men for the navy, which 
they did. In 1807 the Jewish community fulfilled among the 
other citizens the government's order to strengthen the city’s 
defenses. During the Greek war of independence, the Otto- 
mans also drafted non-Christians, including some 500 Jews. 
In 1772 Mustafa 111 (1757-74) ground the Jewish community 
into bankruptcy when he levied great sums to finance a mili- 
tary campaign: 18,000 members of the Jewish community 
paid jointly 65,000 kurus. The community’s debts amounted 
to 325,000 kurus. According to the 1772 budget, 15 percent of 
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Istanbul's Jews were in the lower class of taxpayers, 15 percent 
in the higher, and the remainder in the middle category. Jews 
in Istanbul continued to serve as tax farmers, contractors 
and purveyors for the military, and there were also traders 
and bankers. In spite of the economic decline of the commu- 
nity in the second half of the century, local Jews still were in 
prominent positions. Jews in Istanbul were members in mixed 
guilds until the late 17" century. Much of this changed after 
the end of the 18" century, when communally-based guilds 
began to replace mixed ones. The francos who settled in Is- 
tanbul during the 18 century had many economic rights, 
were protected by foreign ambassadors, benefited from pref- 
erential taxation in trade, and enjoyed relative independence 
from the local Jewish community. By the end of the century 
the Istanbul Jewish community had lost much of its former 
traditional advantages and was sharply affected by the ongo- 
ing decline process in Ottoman society. 

Istanbul was one of the most important centers for funds 
because of its geographic proximity to Erez Israel, and since 
it was the capital of the central government of Erez Israel, its 
hakhamim were spiritually close to those of the Holy Land 
throughout the Ottoman period. The funds destined for Erez 
Israel from Eastern Europe also passed through the capital 
and it was there that the letters and recommendations of the 
emissaries and their missions were verified, in Istanbul as in 
many other communities. The “officials for Erez Israel” (pe- 
kidei Kushta), were active from 1726 until the beginning of the 
19 century and the Jewish settlement of Erez Israel was un- 
der their patronage. They collected various contributions for 
the Jews in Erez Israel and transferred them through special 
emissaries. In 1727 the community of Istanbul imposed a pay- 
ment of one para per week per person in favor of Jerusalem 
on all the communities of the Ottoman Empire and later on 
other Oriental countries and Italy. They also solved problems 
of the Jerusalem community with the Ottoman government, 
established many takkanot, and forced Jerusalem Jews to act 
according to the takkanot. Other committees of pekidei Kushta 
in Istanbul were economically responsible for *Hebron, Tibe- 
rias, and Safed. On some occasions there were also indirect 
taxes, for example, a tax imposed on the capital in 1763, which 
consisted of “half a lavan (the Ottoman coin akce, whose com- 
mon appellation was lavan, “white”) on every metro (measure 
of volume) of wine and beer” in order to save Hebron from its 
debts. There were special societies, whose members contrib- 
uted regularly to charities for Erez Israel, the first having been 
founded during the last third of the 16" century for the ben- 
efit of the yeshivah of Tiberias. Pekidei Kushta organized the 
immigration and the Jewish pilgrimage to Erez Israel during 
the 18 centuries and also helped immigrants from East Eu- 
rope who passed through Istanbul on their way to Erez Israel. 
There were many active benevolent societies in the community 
during the Ottoman era. A noteworthy example is the “Be- 
nevolent Society of the Congregation of the Kaikcis,” founded 
in about 1715 by the Jewish boat owners whose task it was to 
ferry people from one side to the other on both the Golden 
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Horn and the Bosphorus. The objective of this union was not 
a professional one but to provide its members with assistance 
in times of need. They were later joined by workers from re- 
lated professions: the balikcis, fishermen; the mayvecis, fruit- 
erers, who often sailed on boats because of their occupation; 
and the mayahanecis, wine merchants, the owners of taverns, 
who used boats in order to convey their goods from the town 
to the villages. Every member was required to contribute one 
perutah per week, i.e., an akce or para, toward the society’s 
fund. The mayahanecis brought four metros (measure of vol- 
ume in Ladino) free of charge in every boat for the fund. This 
money was used for supporting the members of the society in 
difficult times. In order to assure the proper function of the 
society, the bet din of Istanbul appointed two scholars as “su- 
pervisors of all the affairs of the society.” It appears that the 
society continued to exist until shortly before World War 1. 
During the 18" and 19" centuries the study of the Torah 
decreased and the cultural standard reached such a low point 
that the majority could not even read the Bible. It was for this 
reason that books came to be published in Spanish and La- 
dino (see below, Hebrew Printing). The leading author of the 
Spanish literature period was R. Jacob *Culi, who was active 
in Istanbul during the middle of the 18" century and wrote 
Me-Am Loez. *Ladino literature also began to develop at that 
time and many works were published in this language. Besides 
Rabbi Culi, R. Abraham b. Isaac Asa, who may be referred to 
as “the father of Ladino literature,’ is worthy of note. He trans- 
lated religious works, the Bible, the Shulhan Arukh, and works 
of history, ethics, and science into Ladino. In Istanbul during 
the 18" century the most distinguished intellectual families in- 
cluded the Kimhi, *Rosanes, and Navon families. R. Hayyim 
Kimhe and R. Binyamin Kazish headed yeshivot. Some mem- 
bers of the Rosanes family were rabbis, dayyanim, and au- 
thors, and R. Judah *Rosanes was an author and opponent of 
the notorious Shabbatean sect. In the 18" century scholarship 
and intellectual life were in decline. The number of yeshivot 
declined, but many rabbis were active and compiled signifi- 
cant books, especially responsa and sermons. The dominant 
posekim were R. Efraim Navon (1677-1735), R. Isaac Ben David 
(d. in 1755), R. Eliezer Yizhaki, R. Meir Yizhaki (d. in 1753/4); 
R. Raphael Isaac Yerushalmi (d. in 1782), R. Shabbetai Halevi, 
R. Samuel Halevi (d. in 1829/1830), R. Isaac Lahmi, R. David 
Matalon, R. Hayyim Moda’i (d. 1793), R. Abraham Meyuhas 
(d. c. 1773), R. Judah Meyuhas, R. Hayyim Jacob Meyuhas, 
R. Binyamin Kazish, R. Hayyim Kimhe, R. Isaiah Solomon 
Kimhe, R. Abraham ben Joseph Rosanes (d. 1748), R. Aaron 
ben Samuel Rosanes (d. 1759), R. Judah ben Samuel Rosanes 
(d.1727), R. Isaac Rosanes (d. 1748), R. Eliezer ben Nissim Ibn 
Sanji (d. 1724), R. Hayyim Shelomo Sefami, R. Jacob Sasson 
(d. 1714), R. Moshe Hacohen (d. 1735), R. Elijah Palombo, R. 
Abraham Ben Avigdor, R. Hayyim de Toledo, R. Judah Navon 
(d. 1761), R. Abraham Anavi (d. 1813), R. Eliyahu Palombo, R. 
Moshe Frisco (d. 1807), R. Aharon Zonzin, R. Elijah ben Jacob 
Alfandari (1670-1717), R. Solomon Alfandari (d. 1774); R. Ra- 
phael Jacob Assa, R. Michael Ashkenazi, R. Reuven Mizrahi, 
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R, Nissim Samuel Gabbai, R, Hayyim Jacob ben Emmanuel 
Hamon (d. 1788); R. Emmanuel Zonana, R. Yom Tov Elnekave 
(d. in Koskonjuk, 1786). 


The 19" and Early 20" Centuries 

In the 19" century there was a general atmosphere of toler- 
ance between Jews and Turks, but relations with Christians 
were usually bad. On April 27, 1821, The Grand Vizier Bend- 
erli Ali Pasha ordered three Jews to take away the body of the 
executed Greek Patriarch. After they fulfilled the order, a riot 
led to the injury of an estimated 5,000 Jews. In 1826 several 
leading Jews in Istanbul who had economic connections with 
the Janissary corps were executed by an order of the Sultan 
Mahmud 11. In the course of the 19" century the population of 
Istanbul’s Jews remained stable at around 50,000-55,000. This 
statistic is based upon Ottoman censuses and other sources. 
In 1830 42,000 Jews lived in Istanbul; between 1881-1882 and 
1906, the Jewish population of Istanbul grew by one-third. In 
the Istanbul census of 1830, almost a quarter of the Jews sub- 
ject to the jizya were placed in the highest or good category, 
over half were classified as average, and only a fifth were la- 
beled poor. 

The Jewish population in 1885 numbered 44,361; in 
1893/4, 46,440; in 1906/7, 47,779; and in 1911/12, 53,606 Jews. 
The Jewish residents lived in 1885 and in 1906/7 in ten dis- 
tricts: Bayezit, Fatih, Cerrah Pasha, Beshiktash and Bosporous 
to Rumeli Hisar, Yenikoy and Upper Bosporus; Beyoglu and 
Dolmabahce, Dolmabah¢e to the end of the Golden Horn, 
Kanlica and Upper Anatolian Bosporous, Uskiidar and Ka- 
dikéy. The majority of Jews lived in Fatih (10,133 persons in 
1885 and 10,698 persons in 1906/7), Beshiktash (4,581 persons 
in 1885 and 4,591 persons in 1906/7), Beyoglu and Dolmabah¢e 
(22,865 persons in 1895 and 24,658 persons in 1906/7), and 
Uskiidar (5,197 persons in 1885 and 4,097 persons in 1906/7). 
From the middle of the 19" century the Jewish population of 
Istanbul increased in absolute numbers. According to the 1882 
census, there were about 26,000 Jews, and by 1885, the Jewish 
population had grown to 44,361 persons. In 1914 52,000 Jews 
were recorded in the city. From then on, the number has been 
steadily decreasing to about 49,500 in 1945 and about 36,900 
in the 1955 census. After the attacks on the Jews of Thrace, 
thousands of Jews from Kirklareli, Galipolli, Tekirdag and 
other towns in Thrace fled to Istanbul and remained there. 
The main reason for the population drop from 1948 onwards 
is the mass immigration to Israel and other countries, which 
explains the number of 19,000 Jews in the city in 1988. In 1844 
they constituted five percent of the total population. Between 
1844 and 1945 their percentage went up and down alternately, 
stabilizing at 4.9 percent in 1945. In 1882 there was a relative 
increase to 7 percent of the city population, and in 1927 there 
was also a relative increase to 8.6 percent of the general popu- 
lation. In 1955 the percentage of Jews in the general population 
dropped to 2.4 percent, because of the large immigration to 
Israel in 1948-1952, reaching 0.3 percent in 1988, due to con- 
tinual emigration and other demographic processes. In 1988 
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between 18,900 and 19,200 Jews lived in Istanbul. The above 
data indicate a decrease in fertility and aging as well as erosion 
in the size of the Istanbul Jewish community. In 1988 Istanbul 
South and old neighborhoods in the North and Asia sections 
were emptied of their Jews, while a massive expansion took 
place in the Jewish neighborhood of the new Istanbul North. 
Another accelerated trend, which is still continuing, is a re- 
turn to the new suburbs of Istanbul/Asia, a place offering them 
better living conditions. Most of the Jews continue to work in 
Istanbul South and look for work in Istanbul North. 

Fires broke out during the 19" century in 1872, 1874, 
1883, 1890, 1891, 1894, and 1896. They destroyed c. 2,000 Jew- 
ish houses. Fires also broke out in various quarters in the 
years 1900; 1905, 1908, 1909, 1911, 1912, 1915, 1918, 1921, 1922, 
1923, 192.4, and 1941. In 1856 Ludwig Frankel pointed out that 
about half of the Jews were employed as artisans, i.e, makers 
of cloth, leather, metal products, etc. In 1885 a census showed 
31.1 percent of Jewish males classified in commerce, trade, and 
industry. The vast majority of Jews were, however, unskilled 
workers, peddlers, or petty-retail traders. 

During the first half of the 19" century powerful Jews 
from distinguished families were prominent. Isaiah Adjiman, 
Bekhor Isaac Carmona, and Ezekiel Gabbai were the allies 
of the Janissaries, for whom they acted as bankers and mon- 
eylenders, and some of them bore the title Ocak Bazergani. 
They also held positions of leadership in the community of 
Istanbul. Jewish physicians began to reappear at the sultan’s 
court. In the late 1830s, the Jewish dentist Jacob Bivaz entered 
the palace and served there for 30 years. In 1844, Dr. Spitzer, a 
Moravian Jew, became a physician and adviser to sultan Abdul 
Mejid (1839-1861). Some Jewish physicians served at the court 
of Abdul Hamid 11, including Elias Pasha Cohen, Isidore Pa- 
sha Greiwer, Leon Behar, David Hayun, and Sami Gunsberg. 
Influence was wielded by Abraham de *Camondbo, the repre- 
sentative of a respected family of scholars and wealthy mer- 
chants. He was also influential in ruling circles and founded 
a modern school. Sultan Mahmud 11 (1808-39) conscripted 
a unit of 30 Jewish soldiers from Haskdéy and 30 from Balat 
into the army which set out to suppress the revolt in Morea 
(the Peloponnesus). In 1835 the office of *hakham bashi (chief 
rabbi) was instituted and R. Abraham ha-Levi was its first in- 
cumbent. The office of hakham bashi gained increased pres- 
tige and importance during the 19" century. It also became the 
focus of an intense power struggle within the Jewish commu- 
nity of Istanbul. During the reign of the sultan Abdul-Mejid 
I the authorities allowed the admission of Jews into the mili- 
tary school of medicine and the poll tax was abolished (1853). 
The era from 1839 to 1876 became known as the tanzimat pe- 
riod (after the name of the sultan’s progressive legislation). As 
a result of the publication of the khatt-i humayun (“sultanic 
decree,’ 1856), the secular leadership began to gain strength 
at the expense of the religious leadership in various commu- 
nities, including that of the Jews. In 1840 Moses *Montefiore 
visited Istanbul. After the foundation of the modern school 
by Abraham de Camondo, a Va‘ad Pekidim (Majlis jasmi, 
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“Committe of Functionaries”) was founded; it was composed 
of wealthy men and intellectuals of progressive views, under 
the leadership of Camondo. In 1860 the three members of this 
body were Carmona, Hamon, and Adjiman. At that time the 
hakham bashi was R. Jacob Avigdor. Splits occurred between 
the progressive-intellectual circles and the conservative-reli- 
gious Jews within the community. In the course of this conflict 
the French language was introduced into the school. Mission- 
ary schools were opened for Jewish children in Istanbul by the 
American Board Mission to the Jews, the Church of Scotland 
Mission, and the English Association for Promoting Christi- 
anity among Istanbul Jews, but only a few Jews converted to 
Christianity. In that century 40 synagogues functioned in the 
community. All the religious services of the Istanbul commu- 
nity were supplied by ten “Hashgakhot?” 

In the middle of the 19" century the francos in Istanbul 
such as Jacques de Castro, had come into close contact with 
European Jewry who were interested in spreading Western 
culture and education in the community. When Albert Cohn 
arrived in Istanbul in 1854 as the representative of Baron 
Rothschild and the Central Consistory, Camondo and other 
francos and some Ashkenazim were ready to open a modern 
school. The school was inaugurated in November 1854 and was 
supported by important Jewish philanthropists. 

In 1856 a campaign against Camondo was led by R. 
Isaac Akrish and R. Solomon Kimhi, who claimed that the 
new school encouraged children to convert to Christianity. 
Thereafter, a herem was issued against Camondo, but Isaac 
Akrish was imprisoned upon the order of the hakham bashi. 
He was set free by Sultan Abdul-Aziz and settled in Hebron. 
The school operated during the years 1858-1889. In 1875 the 
Alliance Israélite Universelle founded a school in Istanbul. In 
1878 Dr. Moshe Alatini founded a modern school for girls in 
Balat. Madame Fernandez headed a girls’ school in Haskéy. 
Schools were established in Galata and Balat for Ashkenazi 
boys. In the beginning of the 20" century, 35 percent of the 
Jewish school-age population in the community attended Alli- 
ance schools. There were approximately 1,000 Jewish students 
who attended English protestant schools in Hask6y and in 
French Schools in other quarters of the city. Not many Jews 
joined the modern institutions established by the Ottoman 
government. Three days after the announcement of the 1856 
decree, a blood libel case occurred at Balat, where a mob of 
Greeks, Armenians and Turks started attacking Jews. Another 
blood libel broke out in Istanbul in 1874. An order by the name 
of hakham-khane nizam namesi (“Organizational Regulation 
of the Rabbinate”) was issued (1864), which defined the ad- 
ministration of the town’s kehillot, which was to consist of 12 
notables and, among them, four senior rabbis. In 1865 a law 
was passed which defined the institutions of the community. 
It was to be headed by the hakham bashi, a secular council, 
and a religious council. 

The first council included most of the Jewish officials of 
the government administration, while the second included 
rabbis. Both were elected for three years. In every quarter 
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there was a local rabbi who headed the synagogue committee, 
as well as a kahya whose duty it was to report births, deaths, 
and the like to the authorities. There were also three batei din 
which dealt only with matrimonial matters. All other mat- 
ters were brought before the secular tribunals of the state. 
The above-mentioned regulations remained in effect until 
the establishment of the republic, when they were allowed to 
lapse without being replaced. Groups of Jewish immigrants of 
Ashkenazi descent from Austria, Germany, Hungary, Poland, 
Romania, and Russia who arrived in Istanbul in the mid-19" 
century managed to survive as separate entities, alongside the 
Ottoman Sephardi community. This statute was recognized 
by the Ottoman authorities and also by the rabbinate, which 
signed tax agreements with them regarding burial and ritual 
slaughter. After 1856 a large number of Karaites from Crimea 
settled in Istanbul. In 1866, R. Shelomo Kimhi published a 
pamphlet against the Karaites, in which he collected all the 
arguments which had been voiced against them over the gen- 
erations. The Karaites addressed petitions to the chief rabbi, 
who ordered the destruction of all the copies which had been 
circulated. During the second half of the 19% century other 
disputes broke out in the community. In 1862, following an 
article in the Ladino journal Journal Israelite by its editor Ye- 
hezkel Gabbai, in which he attempted to show that not all free- 
masons were atheists, bans were issued against the newspaper 
and its editor. This dispute resulted in the resignation of the 
hakham bashi Yaakov Avigdor in 1863. In 1862 the francos es- 
tablished in Sisli a separate Italian Jewish community with its 
own synagogue, cemetery, and administration. This act caused 
a deep split in the community of Istanbul. During the reign 
of Abdul-Hamid 11 (1876-1909), individual Jews of the town 
are mentioned as having received decorations and as having 
held senior positions in the administration. In 1880-1884 the 
leadership of the community was involved in a deep crisis. 
In this crisis Abraham Ajiman, David Carmona, the hakham 
bashi R. Moshe Ha-Levi, Abraham ben Zonana, Bechor Ash- 
kenazi, and other leaders were involved. A new leadership of 
the community was established in 1883. The local Jewish press 
had considerable influence on leadership politics. Jewish re- 
ligious life in Istanbul suffered a decline, especially from the 
second half of the 18" century until the beginning of the 20". 
During the entire 19" century, up to the beginning of the 20", 
26 authors composed 40 books. These rabbis concentrated on 
halakhic creativity and attempted to meet the challenges of the 
problems of their generations and tried to offer the best pos- 
sible halakhic solutions. 

In 1906 a large number of refugees arrived from Russia 
as a result of the revolution of 1905. The Jewish population of 
Istanbul grew to 100,000 at the beginning of the 20" century. 
Shortly following the Young Turk Revolution (1908), Jews ap- 
pear to have been active in government service in Istanbul. 
Among them were Emmanuel Shalem, Ezekiel Sasoon, Nis- 
sim Russo, Vitali Strumsa, and Samuel Israel. But Jews never 
became cabinet ministers as did Christians in Istanbul. During 
the 19 century the Jewish community of Istanbul rebuilt its 
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synagogues. From the second half of the 19" century, news- 
papers and periodicals began to be published in Ladino. The 
first periodical appeared in 1853 under the name of Or Yisrael 
and was edited by Leo Hayyim de Castro. A soup kitchen and 
relief and charitable institutions were also established. At the 
beginning of the 20 century the community organization 
consisted of two separate councils: the religious council (bet 
din) and the secular council, the latter of which dealt with the 
administrative and financial affairs of synagogues, schools, 
hospitals, etc. There were cases of conversion to Islam per- 
formed in Istanbul in the 18" and 19" centuries, for example 
in 1771 the conversion of 14 rabbanites and several Karaites re- 
siding in Haskéy was reported to the government by the local 
kadi. In 1838 and 1839 the local kadi reported the conversion 
of two Jews. In the 19 century Galata served as a major Jew- 
ish residence area, and functioned as a political and cultural 
center for the entire Jewish community of the Capital. Many 
businessmen maintained their headquarters in this district. A 
sizeable number of Jews also moved to new neighborhoods 
north of Galata (around Sisli) and on the European bank of 
the Bosphorus (Ortakéy, Beshiktash, Arnavutkéy) districts, 
which underwent a rapid development process at that time, 
while Balat and Haskoy remained poor. The Asiatic neigh- 
borhood of Kuzguncuk, known for the Western orientation 
of its residents, as well as Haydarpasha, played an important 
role in the modernization process and the penetration of 
Western culture into Jewish life. Many of the Jews adopted 
secularism. Nevertheless, throughout the 19" century there 
existed in Istanbul the yeshivot of R. Eliyahu Anav (in Balat), 
R. Joseph Alfandari, R. Joshua Zonzin, Uziel Yeshivah, and 
Kimhi Yeshivah (in Orta Kéy) headed by R. Solomon Eliezer 
Alfandari. At the end of the century R. Shemarya Gabbai es- 
tablished a yeshivah for R. Refael Bitran in Daj Hamami. The 
responsa literature and the minutes registers of the batei din of 
the community from the 18" and 19" centuries contain dozens 
of names of Istanbul scholars in every generation. Almost 100 
special minhagim of Istanbul Jews were written by the rabbis 
of the community throughout the Ottoman period. 
[Abraham Haim and Yaacov Geller / 
Leah Bornstein-Makovetsky (2"4 ed.)] 


Under the Republic of Turkey (from 1923) 

The national and secular nature of the Turkish state, which 
was created by Kemal Ataturk, severely affected the position 
of the Jews in Istanbul. The laws giving religious autonomy 
to the Jewish community were allowed to lapse and the millet 
system was abolished. Matters such as personal status (e.g., 
marriage) were under civil jurisdiction. The community lost 
the right to levy its own taxes, causing communal institu- 
tions to depend for support on voluntary contributions. The 
measures of secularization affected not only the Jews but, in 
general, all non-Muslims. In accord with this policy, Turk- 
ish became the language of instruction in the schools instead 
of French (which was used in the *Alliance Israélite Univer- 
selle schools throughout the Middle East and North Africa); 
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the use of French was allowed to continue for a time in the 
upper grades. The government proscribed the affiliation of 
any local groups with foreign organizations. Jews, therefore, 
were prohibited from being represented on such international 
Jewish bodies as the World Zionist Organization, the World 
Jewish Congress, and others. In 1932 the schools in Turkey 
were secularized, in accordance with the character of the 
state, and religious instruction was prohibited. As other non- 
Muslim subjects, the Jews of Istanbul were most severely af- 
fected by the imposition of the capital levy (varlik vergisi) of 
1942. In January 1943 the government confiscated the prop- 
erty of those who did not pay as ordered and sent them to 
labor camps. Some 1,500 Jews from Istanbul were sent to 
labor camps in Ashkale, and about 40 died there. On the 
other hand, dozens of Georgian, Kurdish, and German Jew- 
ish families which arrived in Istanbul between 1925 and 1950 
functioned within the general community’s central organiza- 
tional framework. 


Contemporary Period (from 1948) 

In 1949 the Turkish National Assembly passed a law which 
granted the Jewish community autonomy in its internal af- 
fairs. This law had been proposed by the Jewish delegate in 
the house of representatives, Solomon Adato. Religious in- 
struction, which until then had been restricted exclusively to 
the synagogues, was permitted in schools as part of the nor- 
mal curriculum. A large number of Jews attended the govern- 
ment schools and continued their studies at the universities. 
The general educational standard of the Jews of Istanbul was 
improved as a result of the powerful influence of the Alliance 
Israélite Universelle. Jewish physicians, lawyers, and engineers 
of the community played an important role in the life of the 
country and Jews were also well represented in its commerce. 
‘They were rarely employed in the civil services. The number 
of Jews in Istanbul, estimated at 55,000 in 1948, dropped to 
32,946 and 30,831 in the 1955 and 1965 censuses, respectively, 
as a result of the large-scale emigration to the State of Israel. 
In 1970 an estimated 30,000 Jews lived in Balat, Haskéy, Or- 
takéy, and other quarters. The wealthy lived in the Pera and 
Sisli neighborhoods. The Haschgaha in the above-mentioned 
and six other quarters elects a committee which constitutes 
the members of the city’s general community council. This is 
comprised of 60 men, including a few members of the Ash- 
kenazi congregation. The general council elects the president 
of the community and administrative and religious commit- 
tees. Each congregation also has a rabbi. The council's income 
is derived from dues, synagogue contributions, and dona- 
tions. By 1950 the general council numbered only 42 mem- 
bers, since for several years new members were not elected to 
replace those who had died or emigrated. In 1950, elections 
were held to fill the 18 vacancies. Samuel Abrevaya was elected 
president of the community, and held the post until his death 
in 1953. He was succeeded by Henri Soriano and, later, Israel 
Menase. Until 1953, Istanbul Jewry had no official chief rabbi 
recognized by the authorities. In that year R. Raphael Saban 
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was chosen. In 1968, the following institutions were supervised 
by the community’s general council: the Or Hayyim Hospital 
(built in 1885); an orphanage; the Zedakah u-Marpe charita- 
ble organization (founded in 1918), which was responsible for 
the education of underprivileged students; an old-age home 
(founded in 1899); a Mahzikei Torah organization, which pro- 
vided training one day a week for cantors and mohalim; and 
the Mishneh Torah association, which helped poor students. 
In 1968 the community also had three elementary schools and 
a high school. In 1966 the attendance figures at these schools 
were 950 pupils, most of them poor, since the wealthy Jews 
preferred to send their children to foreign schools. There were 
also Jewish youth organizations in Istanbul in 1968, such as 
Neemanei Zion, Amical, and others, some of which undertook 
a certain amount of Hebrew education. Most of the commu- 
nity members in the 1980s and 1990s worked in the follow- 
ing occupations: light industry, trade, engineering, medicine, 
law, clerical work, religious services, and various aspects of 
the technical trade. There are also rich businessmen, such as 
Jack Kimche, who had an industrial-cum-commercial firm 
in Istanbul. He simultaneously held a representative position 
as a member of the Turkish National Bureau of Commerce 
and Industry. The academic-teaching sphere is still modest 
among the local Jews. 

Among the members of the community in the latter part 
of the 20" century and into the 21* there is a high level of soli- 
darity. Many of them plan to emigrate and do not establish 
permanent relations with the majority population. They op- 
pose mixed marriages and live in their own neighborhoods. 
They establish schools for their children, but the majority of 
the local Jews send their children to Turkish schools. The Jews 
of Istanbul under the Turkish republic preserve their religion 
and avoid involvement in local politics, except for issues that 
directly affect them as a group. The majority of Istanbul Jews 
are businessmen, but there are many poor Jews who receive a 
monthly income from the community. The Jews in the period 
1948-1992 still preserved the characteristics of a middleman 
minority, with its economic and social aspects. The Muslim 
majority population, as in the previous centuries, still consid- 
ers the local Jews a foreign minority and not ordinary Turkish 
citizens. In the riots of 1955 and 1963 against minorities that 
erupted in Istanbul because of economic conditions, Jews 
also sustained damage. In the 1960s and 1970s, hundreds of 
local Jews were caught by the Turkish authorities for smug- 
gling their financial savings to Israel and other countries, and 
for other crimes: the exchange of money on the black market 
in Istanbul and Izmir, and the so-called exploitation of the 
country’s resources. However, the reforms of the republican 
period were adopted voluntarily and readily by the community 
leadership, and the European day of rest was adopted by the 
vast majority of community members, to the dismay of their 
leaders. Adoption of the Swiss civil law permitted marriage 
between Jews and non-Jews. From the 1960s on, the process 
of intermarriage increased. In the early 21* century intermar- 
riage was making serious inroads into the community fabric: 
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in 1990 — 25.8% percent; in 1991 — 39.4%; in 1992 — 42.1%; and 
in 1993 — 41.9 percent. 

In the 1970s and 1980s the Jewish community of Istan- 
bul was involved in certain aspects of Turkish foreign policy, 
and there were appeals to the community to act in the United 
States on behalf of its foreign and domestic affairs. The Turk- 
ish government also invited community representatives to ac- 
company Turkish personalities on their visits to Israel. In 1992 
the community celebration of the Quicentennial of Sephardi 
Jewry in Turkey was supported by the government. Later the 
community founded a Jewish school in Ulus, instead of the 
Jewish school in Galata. 

Very few Jews function openly in their political parties 
in Istanbul, but many more of them provide support and ad- 
vice behind the scenes. 

At the end of the 1980s the secular Council (Conseil Laic, 
Parliament) ran into problems when the entire work load had 
to be borne by about six persons. In 1988, a committee was 
established which proposed a new structure. The member- 
ship of the council was expanded from 27 to 41, and that of 
the Executive Committee to 17. Together they comprised the 
Senate which also comprised the members of the Vakifs and 
their leaders, the heads of the communities of Izmir, Ankara, 
Adana, Bursa, etc. - all in all about 150 members. This body, 
which is not recognized by the government, meets once ev- 
ery half-year to receive a report. The council elects its presi- 
dent as well as the president of the Executive Committee and 
the president of the Senate. Since the establishment in 1892 of 
B’nai Brith in Turkey, its leaders and their descendants have 
been active in community life and have been the cultural and 
intellectual elite of the Istanbul community. In 1994, the or- 
ganization numbered 335 persons. B’nai Brith operates a rec- 
reational house for poor children in Istanbul and provides 
scholarships for students each year; other welfare institutions 
are old people's neighborhood burial societies that were united 
at the beginning of the 1970s into one hevra kaddisha serving 
the entire community; and Barin Yurt, a shelter for the poor, 
that was opened by the community in 1991. 

The weekly Shalom is the Istanbul community’s only 
written press. There are 16 synagogues in the city, three of 
them are open daily; 63% of the Jews attend the synagogue 
once or twice a year. About 600 students aged 6 to 18 attend 
Mahazikei Torah, an educational institution that supplements 
the synagogue. The Istanbul Rabbinate comprises five dayya- 
nim, including the president of the Rabbinical Court and the 
haham bashi, who heads this body. 

For further information, see *Turkey. 

[Hayyim J. Cohen / Leah Bornstein-Makovetsky (2™ ed.)] 


Hebrew Printing 

From the beginning of the 16" century to the end of the 
18", Istanbul was one of the centers of Hebrew printing. The 
Ottoman Empire and its capital served as a refuge for Jews 
fleeing from Spain and Portugal after the expulsions of 1492 
and 1497, some of whom brought with them their skill in the 
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new art of printing, as well as manuscripts of great rabbinic 
writers and Kabbalah writers of the past. Later, Marranos es- 
caping the Inquisition played a similar part. In the Ottoman 
Empire Hebrew books could be printed and sold freely, with- 
out the hindrance of the Christian Church. Books were also 
printed in Spanish (in Hebrew characters), both original man- 
uscripts and translations from Hebrew and other languages, 
for which there was a growing demand throughout the Span- 
ish-Portuguese Diaspora. 


THE 15™ AND 16™ CENTURIES. The first Hebrew printing 
press - which was the first printing press in any language in 
the Ottoman Empire, the first book in Turkish being printed 
in 1728 — was set up in Istanbul in 1493 by David and Samuel 
ibn *Nahmias, exiles from Spain. Their first book was Jacob 
b. Asher’s Arbaah Turim. It was followed a year later by a vol- 
ume of the Pentateuch with Rashi, haftarot with David Kimhi’s 
commentary, the Five Scrolls with the commentary of Abra- 
ham Ibn Ezra, and the Antiochus Scroll. The Nahmias family 
were active until 1518. In this early period of Hebrew print- 
ing in Istanbul (1504-30) more than 100 books of remarkable 
range and quality were published, among them Midrashim, 
the Aggadot ha-Talmud (forerunner of Jacob *Ibn Habib’s Ein 
Yaakov), geonic works, Alfasi, *Maimonides’ Code - printed 
for the second time, but on the basis of another manuscript - 
and his Sefer ha-Mitzvot as well as his responsa and letters. 
Meanwhile, Gershom *Soncino and his son Eliezer had ar- 
rived in Istanbul from Italy, and their press published over 
40 books between 1530 and 1547, including a Pentateuch with 
Targum Onkelos, Rashi, and *Saadiah’s Arabic and Jacob b. 
Joseph *Tavus’ Persian translations (1545-46), followed by 
another Pentateuch edition, also with Targum Onkelos and 
Rashi, and translations into Greek and Spanish, both in He- 
brew characters with vowel signs (1547). Eliezer also printed 
a Hebrew translation, by the physician Jacob Algabe, of the 
Spanish romance Amadis de Gaula, the first secular work in 
Hebrew to be printed in Istanbul. A former employee of the 
Soncinos, Moses b. Eliezer Parnas, continued printing on their 
press after Eliezer’s death in 1548, publishing at least five books 
by 1553. Others active in printing during the period were the 
*Halicz brothers, printers from Cracow who publicly returned 
to Judaism in Istanbul after having undergone baptism in 
Poland in 1537. Between 1551 and 1553 they printed a Hebrew 
Bible, Isaac of Dueren’s halakhic compendium Shaarei Dura, 
and a Hebrew version of Judith. More important were the ac- 
tivities of Solomon and Joseph, the sons of Isaac *Jabez from 
Spain, who arrived in Istanbul via Salonika and Adrianople. 
From 1559 until his death in 1593, Solomon, in partnership with 
his brother Joseph from 1570, printed such important items 
as the responsa of R. Elijah Mizrahi (1559) and R. Joseph ibn 
Lev (1561) and, in particular, the larger part of the Talmud 
(1583-93). Eliezer b. Isaac (Ashkenazi) of Prague, a Hebrew 
printer from Lublin, went to Istanbul in 1575 with his equip- 
ment and printed geonic responsa and part of the Mahzor 
Romania. After a dispute with his partner in this enterprise, 
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David b. Elijah Kashti, the rest of the Mahzor was printed by 
Kashti at the press of Joseph Jabez (1575-78). Under the pa- 
tronage of Reyna, daughter of Dofia Gracia and the widow 
of Joseph Nasi, Joseph b. Isaac of Ashkelon printed some 15 
books, one of them in Ladino, of no great distinction, first at 
the palace of Belvedere at Ortak6y, 1592-94, and later at Kuru 
Cesme, 1597-99. Manuscripts from Joseph Nasi’s library were 
published by his interpreter, R. Isaac b. Samuel Onkeneira. 


THE 17™ CENTURY. A Marrano, Solomon b. David, revived 
the trade by printing Rashi’s Pentateuch commentary in 1639. 
He was followed by his son Abraham and son-in-law Jacob b. 
Solomon Gabbai. They published mainly Sephardi authors, 
such as the responsa of Joseph b. Moses *Trani (1641). They 
also published a Midrash Rabbah in the same year, a vowelled 
Mishnah text with the commentary Kav Nahat by Isaac Gab- 
bai (1644-45), and other halakhic, homiletic, and kabbalis- 
tic literature. 


THE 18™ CENTURY. Hebrew printing during the 18" century 
in Istanbul was dominated by Jonah b. Jacob Ashkenazi, his 
sons, and his grandsons, who between 1710 and 1778 issued 
188 works, employing at one time as many as 50 workers. Jo- 
nah designed and improved his type, and was among those 
who cast the first Turkish type in 1728. He traveled widely in 
search of worthwhile manuscripts. He printed such impor- 
tant works as the Zohar (Istanbul 1736-37); the first edition 
of the famous and influential book Hemdat Yamim (Smyrna, 
1731-32; Istanbul, 1735-72); and a Bible with Ladino translation 
(in partnership with the Venetian Benjamin b. Moses Rushi). 
Altogether, his Ladino productions, originals or translations 
from the Hebrew, brought about a revival of Ladino litera- 
ture and language. 


THE 19™ AND 20™ CENTURIES. Using the remnants of the 
Ashkenazi press, Elijah Pardo produced six books between 
1799 and 1808, among them Rashi’s Pardes (1802) and the 
Zohar on Genesis (in installments, 1807-08). Isaac b. Abra- 
ham Castro, his sons and his grandsons printed with inter- 
ruptions from 1808 to 1848, beginning with Tikkunei Zohar, 
rabbinical works, Ladino translations, and polemics against 
the Christian missions. The Castro press remained active 
until 1925. The Christian printer Arap Oglu Bogos, commis- 
sioned by Jews, printed at least 18 books in Hebrew and La- 
dino from 1822 to 1827. In the 20" century, with the gradual 
decline of the Hebrew presses, Ladino literature was eventu- 
ally published by Christian missionaries; French and English 
literature in Ladino was published by Greek and Armenian 
printers. From 1860 to 1940 the Ladino newspaper press, as 
well as some Jewish printers and publishers, printed mainly 


Ladino literature. 
[Abraham Haim / Yaacov Geller] 
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Typology of Stones (1994); E. Benbassa, Une diaspora sépharade en 
transition: Istanbul x1x-x x’ siécles (1993); A. Levy, The Jews of the 
Ottoman Empire (1994), 1-150, 425-38; S. Spitzer, in: Asufot, 8 (1994), 
369-86; J. McCarthy, in: A. Levy (ed.), The Jews of the Ottoman Em- 
pire (1994), 380, 387; T. Beeri, in: Peamim, 59 (1994), 65-76; S. Yerasi- 
mos, in: Turcica, 27 (1995), 101-30; F. Miige Gé¢ek, in: A. Levy (ed.), 
The Jews of the Ottoman Empire (1994), 705-11; B. Arbel, Trading Na- 
tions, Jews and Venetians in the Early Modern Period (1995), 13-28; L. 
Bornstein-Makovetsky, in: M. Rozen (ed.), Yemei ha-Sahar (1996), 
273-311; M.Z. Benaya, Moshe Almosnino Ish Saloniki (1996); A. Levy, 
in: Yemei ha-Sahar (1996); I. Karmi, The Jewish Community of Is- 
tanbul in the 19 Century (1996); Y.R. Hacker, in: Zion, 62 (1997); L. 
Bornstein-Makovetsky, in: Michael, 14 (1997), 139-70; L. Bornstein- 
Makovetsky, in: Jewish Law Association Studies, 9 (1997), 9-18; idem, 
in: A. Demsky, Y. Reif & J. Tabory (eds.), These Are the Names, Stud- 
ies in Jewish Onomastics (1997), 7-13; idem, in: Y. Bartal & Y. Gafni 
(eds.) Eros, Erusin ve-Issurin (1998), 305-34; M. Rozen, in: Turcica, 30 
(1998), 331-46; M.M. Weinstein, in: Studies in Bibliography and Book- 
lore, 20 (1998), 145-76; Y. Ben-Naeh, in: Cathedra, 92 (1999), 65-106; 
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155-60, 182, 186, 189, 204; L. Bornstein-Makovetsky, Pinkas Beit ha- 
Din be-Kushta Pinkas Beit Din Issur ve-Heter, 1710-1903 (1999); C.B. 
Stuczyncki, in: Peamim, 84 (2000), 104-24; M. Rozen, in: Mediter- 
anean Historical Review, 15:1 (June 2000), 72-93; M. Saul, in: Turk- 
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(2001); M. Rozen, A History of the Jewish Community in Istanbul, The 
Formative Years, 1453-1566 (2002); L. Bornstein-Makovetsky, in: M. 
Rozen (ed.), The Last Ottoman Century and Beyond (2002), 83-128; 
idem, in: Jewish Law Association Studies (The Jerusalem 1998 Con- 
ference Volume (2002), 117-40; S. Tuval, Ha-Kehillah ha-Yehudit be- 
Istanbul, 1948-1992 (2004); M. Baer, in: IJMES, 36:2 (2004), 159-81; 
Y.R. Hacker, in: Kehal Israel, 2 (2004), 287-309; Y. Ben-Naeh, ibid., 
341-68; M. Rozen, The Last Ottoman Century and Beyond, The Jews 
in Turkey and the Balkans 1808-1945 (2005). 


°ISTOCZY, GYOZO (1842-1915), Hungarian lawyer and an- 
tisemitic politician. Forced to resign his position as judge be- 
cause of an irregularity he had committed, he began to develop 
a persecution mania, claiming that “the Jews” had “framed” 
him; this seems to have been the origin of his pathological 
hatred of Jews. In 1872 he was elected to parliament, where, 
in 1875, he attacked Jewish emancipation on the grounds that 
it would encourage further Jewish immigration. In 1878 he 
suggested that the Jews should be transported to Palestine, 
where their statehood should be reestablished, declaring that 
“among their [Arab] fellow-Semites the Jews could beneficially 
employ their manifold talents, and at the same time assist the 
financial regeneration of the ramshackle Ottoman Empire.’ 
In 1880 Istdéczy tried to found a German-type antisemitic 
union and incited college students to anti-Jewish demonstra- 
tions. In the same year he founded a monthly paper, Tizen- 
két Ropirat (“Twelve Pamphlets”), which contained the most 
primitive and virulent anti-Jewish propaganda. He modeled 
himself on the most notorious German Jew-haters, such as 
A. *Stoecker and A. *Rohling. He accused the Jews of enslav- 
ing the Christian Magyars through usury and the press, call- 
ing upon the Hungarians to defend themselves against these 
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dangers. Istéczy and his friends were largely responsible for 
creating the atmosphere in which the ritual murder charge 
was brought against the Jews of *Tiszaeszlar in 1882. In 1883 
Istéczy founded the Anti-Semite Party, which obtained 17 seats 
in parliament in 1884. Tizenkét Répirat became the party's of- 
ficial mouthpiece and continued to appear until 1892, but the 
party itself existed until 1895. After its demise Istéczy retired 
from active political life and published Hungarian versions of 
several works of classical literature, such as Josephus’ Jewish 
War (1900), Contra Apionem (1903), and, in the same year, 
*Tacitus’ “Observations on the Characteristics of the Jews” 
(from his Historiae). Istéczy’s translations are, on the whole, 
unscholarly and clearly show his political bias. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Istoczy Gy6z6 orszdggyulesi beszédei, indit- 
vanyai és térvényjavaslata 1872-1896 (1904); L. Venetianer, A mag- 
yar zsidosdg torténete (1922), 314-7, 324-5; S. Hegediis, A tiszaeszlari 
vérvad (1966), 20, 31-33; Z. Bosnyak, A magyar fajvédelem utt6réi 
(1942), 29-62 (incl. bibl.); N. Katzburg, Antishemiyyut be-Hunga- 
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ISTOMIN, EUGENE (George; 1925-2003), U.S. pianist. Born 
in New York to parents of Russian-Jewish ancestry who were 
both professional singers, Istomin first studied with Kiriena 
Siloti and then at the Mannes College. At 12 he entered the 
Curtis Institute, where he studied with Rudolf *Serkin and 
Horszowski. At the age of 17, Istomin won the Leventritt and 
Philadelphia Orchestra Youth Awards, making sensational 
debuts with both the Philadelphia and New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestras. 

His first recording, which brought him considerable ac- 
claim, was of Bach’s D minor Concerto with the Busch Cham- 
ber Players. 

Starting in 1950, Istomin became a regular participant 
at the Prades Festival organized by the famous cellist Pablo 
Casals. His rare combination of virtuosity, poetic insight, and 
aristocratic style won him international acclaim as a recital- 
ist, orchestral soloist, and chamber musician. Embarking on 
major tours abroad from 1956, he performed with the world’s 
leading orchestras and conductors. In 1961 he formed a trio 
with Isaac *Stern and Leonard *Rose with which he made doz- 
ens of recordings, including concertos, solo works, and the fa- 
mous trio’s extensive survey of the chamber music literature. 
Istomin was associated primarily with 19-century and early- 
20"-century works. Eminent composers such as Henri Dutil- 
leux and Ned Rorem wrote and dedicated works to him. He 
was a cultural ambassador under every president from Eisen- 
hower to Reagan. In 1975 he married Marta Casals, the widow 
of Pablo Casals, and went on to settle in Washington. Later he 
served on the faculty of the Manhattan School of Music. In 
2001, he was inducted into the French Legion of Honor. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online; MGG?; Baker’s Biographical 
Dictionary (1997); S. Rodd, “Eugene Istomin: Keeper of the Flame,” 
in: Keyboard Classics & Piano Stylist 13, 4 (1993) 6-8. 
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ISTRIA, peninsula in the N. Adriatic. The first Jewish settle- 
ment dates to the Middle Ages. In 1380 Jews opened a bank 
at Capodistria. Later Jews settled at Isola, Pirano, Rovigno, 
Pola, and Veglia. A number of Jews from Germany settled 
in Istria in the 1480s, mainly in the cities of Muggia, Pirano, 
and Parenzo. Under the protection of the republic of Venice, 
they were permitted to engage in trade and moneylending. 
The most important bank was probably established in Pirano 
in 1484. In 1502 the pseudo-messiah Asher *Lemlin appeared 
in Istria. Jews were expelled from Muggia in 1532. Jewish 
banks in Istria continued to function with interruptions un- 
til the middle of the 17” century, when they were replaced by 
the *monti di pieta (church loan banks). By then most of the 
Jews had left the area, mainly for Trieste and other neighbor- 
ing communities in Italy. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Milano, Italia, index; Milano, Bibliotheca, in- 
dex; Roth, Italy, index; Ive, in: REJ, 2 (1881), 175-98; I. Zoller, Ricordi 
di vita ebraica nell’Istria (1913); idem, in: Corriere Israelitico, 51 (1912), 
197-9. A. Ive, Dei Banchi Feneratizi degli Ebrei di Pirano (1881). 


[Daniel Carpi / Samuele Rocca (2™ ed.)] 


ISTRUMSA, HAYYIM ABRAHAM (18-19 century), 
rabbi in Greece, born in *Salonika. He served as rabbi and 
preacher in Komotini from 1793 to 1801, after which he went 
to Salonika, preaching mainly in the “Old Castile” and “Old 
Catalonia” synagogues. Afterward he served as rabbi in the 
Greek towns of Serres, Larissa, and Kastoria. In 1804 he ofhi- 
ciated at the reconsecration of the newly renovated “Old Ital- 
ian” synagogue in Salonika. Istrumsa was the author of Yerekh 
Avraham (Salonika, 1815), halakhic rulings and a dissertation 
on the writing of names in bills of divorce, including the hal- 
akhic rulings of his grandfather, Daniel; and Ben Avraham 
(ibid., 1826), homilies, responsa, and novellae on the Torah 
and Arbaah Turim. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.D. Gaon, Yehudei ha-Mizrah be-Erez Yis- 
rael, 2 (1937), 37; Rosanes, Togarmah, 5 (1938), 146. 


[Simon Marcus] 


ITALIA, SHALOM (c. 1619-c. 1655), engraver, etcher, and 
draftsman. Probably born in Mantua, Shalom Italia lived in 
Amsterdam from at least 1641, and was active there for eight 
and possibly 15 years. Of the ten signed works by him, only 
two are dated — 1642 and 1649; five other works are ascribed to 
him. In his early works he signed in Hebrew: “by Shalom Ita- 
lia” (AN’PNUN) but later in Latin: “Salom Italia sculpsit”” Most 
of his copper engravings and etchings were done for scrolls 
(megillot) of Esther, but he also engraved portraits, book il- 
lustrations, and a *ketubbah. The decorations in his megillot 
are in the form of arcades framing the text, with Purim char- 
acters between the columns, and scenes from the megillah in 
cartouches at the bottom of the text columns. One of the first 
megillot, formerly in the Rothschild Collection in Frankfurt, 
was hand drawn, signed, and dated 1649. C. Roth has attrib- 
uted another fine example, the etched Howitt Megillah of 
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about 1647, to Shalom Italia (London Jewish Museum, 35). 
His best-known portrait, of Jacob Judah Leon *Templo, was 
not signed by him when it first appeared in 1641, but only in 
its later version, when it was attached in 1654 to his book on 
the cherubim. Another portrait, of *Manasseh Ben Israel, was 
signed and dated 1642. 

Also attributed to him are the four crude illustrations 
to Manasseh Ben Israel’s Piedra Gloriosa (1655). These un- 
signed engravings are based on works by *Rembrandt, and if 
they are by Shalom Italia then it must be assumed that he was 
still active in 1655. A single engraved ketubbah (Israel Mu- 
seum) signed by him was used in Rotterdam in 1648, but was 
probably executed before 1641. In tracing the stylistic and 
technical development of Shalom Italia, M. Narkiss drew 
attention to the influence of the French artist Daniel Rabel 
(1578-1637) and the Dutch artist Hans Janssen (active in Am- 
sterdam 1631-33). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.D. de Vries, in: Oud Holland, 13 (1885), 
156; J.S. da Silva Rosa, in: Maandblad voor de Geschiedenis der Joden 
in Nederland, 1 (1947/48), 214-22; S. Kirschstein, Juedische Graphiker 
aus der Zeit von 1625-1825 (1918), 9-14; E. Hintze, Katalog der... Aus- 
stellung “Das Judentum in der Geschichte Schlesiens” (1929), no. 5333 
Christie, Manson, and Woods, The Collection of... Arthur Howitt Sale 
(1932), no. 213; A. Rubens, Anglo-Jewish Portraits (1935), no. 159; M. 
Narkiss, in: Tarbiz, 25 (1956), 441-51; 26 (1957), 87-101. 
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Influence of the Bible 

As in other European cultures, the Bible became known to 
the Italian literary and cultural world through the Latin Vul- 
gate, which was extensively studied in medieval times and, to 
a lesser extent, in the humanist period of the 15-16" centu- 
ries. Fragmentary translations of the Bible into Italian, based 
on the Vulgate, were made in the 13" century. Translations in 
an entirely separate category were those made by Jews from 
Hebrew into *Judeo-Italian, written in Hebrew characters. 
These translations lacked literary or aesthetic value, and were 
used exclusively by Jews, although they may also have been 
known to gentiles during the 12" and 13" centuries. They are 
important for the study of the history of Italian dialects and 
the phonetics of the Italian language: among them are the 
translations of the Psalms, Song of Songs, Amos, Jonah, and 
Habakkuk. Two examples of translation into Italian from the 
Vulgate are the Splanamento de li Proverbi di Salomone, writ- 
ten by Gherardo Pateg (early 13" century), and the Cantico 
delle creature, a free adaptation of Psalm 148 by St. Francis of 
Assisi. Written in rhythmic prose, the latter constitutes the 
earliest document of authentic Italian poetry. The piecemeal 
translations were collected at the end of the 14" century un- 
der the title Biblia volgare; but the exact development from 
anonymous and fragmentary manuscripts to the Biblia vol- 
gare — containing the entire Old and New Testaments and a 
portion of the Apocrypha — has yet to be explored. 
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With the advent of Bible criticism, non-Jews, too, began 
to translate the Bible into Italian from the original tongues (see 
*Bible, Translations). The work of A. Brucioli and G. Marmo- 
chini is representative of Renaissance Bible translation, but 
the process was abruptly checked by the Counter-Reforma- 
tion, which prohibited study of the Bible in the vernacular. A 
translation which continues to enjoy great popularity is that 
by the Protestant G. Diodati (1607). In a much delayed reac- 
tion, the Catholic Church decided more than 150 years later to 
distribute Archbishop Martini’s version (1776-81), which was 
popular up to the late 19" century. During the Renaissance, 
Jews also set themselves to making Bible translations in a good 
literary style. The best-known Jewish translations were those 
by David min-ha-Tappuhim (David de *Pomis; Ecclesiastes, 
Venice, 1571) and Ezechia da Rieti (Proverbs, Venice, 1617). 


BIBLICAL THEMES. Italian literature’s unique relationship 
to the Greco-Roman world long restricted the Bible’s role in 
the experience and expression — aesthetic, philosophical, and 
moral — of Italian writers. Most authors and men of culture 
were educated along classical lines, which excluded a study of 
the Bible as literature. *Dante Alighieri, Italy’s greatest poet, 
was a solitary exception. He had a rich and highly original re- 
lationship with the Bible, which was one of the two principal 
sources of his poetry, the other being Vergil’s Aeneid. Through 
the Vulgate, Dante acquired a biblical style and infused his Di- 
vine Comedy with biblical expressions, images, and linguistic 
patterns. Dante placed the heroes of Israel - the patriarchs, the 
Hebrew kings, the prophets, Judith, and the Maccabees - in 
heaven, and made them symbolize and exemplify faith, valor, 
and humility. Dante believed that the Hebrew Bible was the 
primary evidence of Divine revelation, teaching faith in one 
God, and that the Old Testament’s authority had not been di- 
minished by the New Testament. During the 14" century, bib- 
lical influence can be detected in biographical works and in 
tales of a moral and didactic type, as well as in religious and 
mystical literature. This literature, which was only of mar- 
ginal importance, was mainly inspired by the Psalms, Prov- 
erbs, and Ecclesiastes. 

The earliest plays on biblical themes, all anonymous, 
were written in the 15" century, and are a direct continuation 
of the sacra rappresentazione of medieval religious drama. 
Works of this kind include rappresentazioni such as Caino e 
Abele, Abramo e Agar, Abramo e Isaac, La regina Ester, and Na- 
buccodonosor. The Florentine playwright Feo Belcari derived 
much of his inspiration from these plays. His drama, La rap- 
presentazione di Abramo e Isaac (1449), is an attempt at a re- 
alistic recreation of the episode of the *Akedah. After the era 
of humanism and the Renaissance, it was not until the begin- 
ning of the Baroque period, when the Aristotelian principles 
of unity of time and place in tragedy had been abandoned, that 
Italian writers returned to the Bible. Under the impact of the 
didactic and ethical demands of the Counter-Reformation, 
the Bible became a rich source of inspiration. Baroque writers 
tended to express their religious emotions in drama or music. 
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Biblical figures and events provided suitable literary material. 
From the 17“ century onward, this trend was particularly evi- 
dent in Italian drama, which served as a model for the French 
dramatist, *Racine. Heroism and tragic faith now replaced the 
old epic and Greek tragedy. Torquato Tasso was the author of 
Gerusalemme liberata (1581), an epic poem dealing with the 
Crusaders who sacrificed their lives for a religious ideal. Af- 
ter La reina Ester by the Genoese poet Ansaldo Ceba (1615), 
the foremost Italian tragedian inspired by biblical themes was 
Frederico della Valle, who dramatized Judith (1628) and Esther 
(1628). Della Valle had many imitators and followers who com- 
bined in their works Baroque taste and the didactic aims of the 
Jesuits. The favorite biblical characters dramatized in Italy dur- 
ing the 17" and 18" centuries were Joash, king of Judah, David, 
Saul, Rachel, “mother of the Maccabees,’ and Judith. Another 
favorite character, John, appeared in Giovanni di Giscala by A. 
Varano (1754). Pietro Metastasio also treated biblical subjects 
in his melodramas La morte di Abele (1732) and Gioas, Re di 
Giuda (1735), which combine tender music with the conflict be- 
tween good and evil, as understood by Baroque and Arcadian 
writers. A fundamental turning point in the conception of bib- 
lical tragedy may be seen in the Saul (1782) of Vittorio Alfieri, 
who also wrote the ponderous Abele (1796). With characteris- 
tic pre-Romantic taste, Alfieri invests Saul’s battles and death 
with the defiant grandeur of an individual who tries to impose 
his will on friend and enemy alike, even when his own doom 
has been sealed by divine decree. In the 19" century, the Bible 
was a source of inspiration for some of the Italian Romantics. 
However, these writers sought in the Bible the new ideas of hu- 
man freedom and the principles of absolute justice rather than 
epic greatness and heroism. Tragic episodes in the Bible were 
now associated with the historic tragedy of the Jewish people, 
sometimes punished and persecuted because of their sins, 
sometimes redeemed. The fate of biblical Israel was identified 
with that of the Italian nation, downtrodden and oppressed 
because of its reluctance to revolt and free itself. This trend is 
exemplified in La terra dei morti, a poem by Giuseppe Giusti, 
where Ezekiel’s vision of the dry bones is satirically applied to 
the situation of 19*-century Italy. Even more than in tragedy, 
poetry, and prose, biblical influence was dominant in Italian 
opera, reaching a peak in Giuseppe Verdi's Nabucco (1842). Fol- 
lowing the unification of Italy, the Bible - a source of inspira- 
tion for 700 years — ceased to influence Italian writers to any 
significant extent. The legacy of the Bible was at best seen in a 
biblical style of writing and in a richly evocative lyrical expres- 
sion - prophetic pathos on the one hand, and an absence of 
rhetoric on the other. However, two novels, both centered on 
the biblical character of King David, deserve mention for the 
stature of their authors: II pianto del figlio di Lais (1945) by Ric- 
cardo Bacchelli and Davide: romanzo (1976) by Carlo Coccioli 
(this latter based on a reading of the Bible in Hebrew). 


The Image of the Jew 
Jews and Judaism play a comparatively minor part in Italian 
literature. The relatively small number of Italian Jews through- 
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out the ages and the classical ties of Italian literature and cul- 
ture explain the limited role of Jews in Italian intellectual life, 
particularly during the golden age of Italian literature. 


DANTE AND BOCCACCIO. Dante's only allusion to Jews is in 
his Divine Comedy, where he refers to Christianity’s origin in 
the Jewish people. As for the “historical” Jews living after the 
triumph of Christianity, Dante praised them as exemplary 
people who, unlike the Christians of his time, remained loyal 
to their God. Only occasionally do Jews appear as central fig- 
ures in the Italian prose and fiction of the later Middle Ages. 
Giovanni *Boccaccio portrayed them sympathetically in two 
famous stories, demonstrating his tolerant approach to the 
controversies between the three great religions and using his 
Jewish heroes to deride the moral corruption of the Catho- 
lic Church. Boccaccio’s exotic Jew reveals the greatness of the 
human mind and plays a positive role in the writer’s human 
comedy. The Jew also appears in the early 15"-century version 
of the *Wandering Jew tale. Here he is a wholly sympathetic 
character, contrasting markedly with the tragic, guilt-ridden 
figure of the later German tradition. 


MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE STEREOTYPES. A very differ- 
ent attitude is displayed by the 14" century Florentine Franco 
Sacchetti in his Trecento novelle. In the five stories introduc- 
ing Jewish characters, all the religious prejudice of the medi- 
eval Church is brought into play. The Jew is a moneylender, 
merchant, or swindler whose sole aim is the corruption of the 
true Christian. It is therefore legitimate to injure and trick him 
and to rejoice at his humiliation. A similar approach char- 
acterizes Ser Giovanni Fiorentino’ late 14"-century story of 
Giannetto in the collection I] Pecorone. The Jewish villain’s 
greed and his hatred of Christians lead him to devise a cruel 
scheme to tear the flesh from a living body. This story was 
adapted by the English translator William Painter in his Pal- 
ace of Pleasure (1566), a favorite source for many Elizabethan 
dramatists. According to some scholars, this was the original 
source of *Shakespeare’s Shylock in The Merchant of Venice. 
There were also popular, stereotyped Jews in many anony- 
mous Italian stories of the 15 century, most of which had a 
didactic and moralizing aim. However, a few of these stories 
present the Jew as a figure of integrity and pride, command- 
ing respect rather than scorn. With the advent of humanism 
and the Renaissance, the standardized description of the Jew 
as merchant and usurer sank to the level of folk-literature. The 
Jew now figured only in satire and comedy, which gradually 
blended with the comic stereotype of Italian Renaissance writ- 
ers. Such was the case with Pietro Aretino, who introduced 
Jewish secondhand dealers in his comedies La cortigiana 
(1526) and II Marescalco (1533). A Jewish scoundrel, sorcerer, 
and fortune-teller appears in the comedy II negromante (1520) 
by Ludovico Ariosto. The intention, however, is not to mock 
the Jew as a Jew, but to construct a broad satire on human 
folly victimized by shrewd impostors. In the development of 
the commedia dell’ arte, the Jewish moneylender is one of the 
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many comic characters of the Pulcinella and Harlequin type. 
The best known of these are the character of Manovello (Im- 
manuel) the Jew, and the comic descriptions of ghetto Jews in 
Amfiparnaso (1597) and Veglie di Siena (1604) by the Modena 
composer Orazio Vecchi. 


LATER PORTRAYALS. ‘The last stage in the comic descrip- 
tion of the Jew is marked by the many stereotypes of Roman 
ghetto Jews in the comic folk poems written in the 17-cen- 
tury Roman dialect. G. Berneri’s Meo Patacca (1695) is the 
most famous example of this genre. These poems, partly in 
the tradition of Italian folk theater and partly in that of refined 
comedy, contain many words borrowed from the Roman vari- 
ant of Judeo-Italian. The last appearance of the Jew in Roman 
dialect poetry is the description of Jews and ghetto life in the 
50 or more sonnets by the Roman poet Giuseppe Gioacchino 
Belli. But here, a worn and stereotyped theme is enlivened by 
penetrating social and anti-ecclesiastical criticism. In contrast 
to comedy, satire, and popular literature, the refined poetry 
and belles lettres of the Renaissance and Baroque periods lack 
Jewish themes. Despite the legendary exchange of sonnets be- 
tween Petrarch and the Jewish poetess Giustina *Levi-Perotti, 
the Jew finds no place in the poetry, epic, tragedy, or prose of 
Ariosto, Matteo Boiardo, and Pulci, nor in Baroque and Ar- 
cadian poetry, idylls, and pastoral studies (Favole pastorali). 
The one writer to provide an exception to this rule was P.E 
Frugoni, in whose II cane di Diogene (1687) the reader finds a 
Jew who is a strange combination of ritual slaughterer, physi- 
cian, and sorcerer. Frugoni was a writer far in advance of his 
time, and his descriptions of a strange and marvelous, but 
nevertheless believable, world match anything to be found 
in modern literature. The beginning of Romanticism and na- 
tional awakening brought about in Italy by the French Revolu- 
tion sparked a parallel literary revolution. Once modern Ital- 
ian literature had liberated itself from the classical tradition, 
writers also began to show interest in the wretched condition 
of the Jew — bereft of rights, persecuted, the victim of blind 
prejudice. Some of the greatest Italian poets and authors of the 
19 century, such as Vittorio Alfieri, Ugo Foscolo, Giacomo 
Leopardi, and A. Manzoni, expressed their sympathy for the 
Jews, took up their cause, and looked upon them as comrades 
in the struggle against Church despotism and for national lib- 
eration and social and economic improvement. The Jew now 
became a useful subject for polemics in the struggle for civil 
rights, individual liberty, and freedom of speech. This sym- 
pathetic attitude, however, did not give rise to any notable 
literary works. The real extent of the Jewish tragedy was be- 
yond the comprehension of these writers, who dealt mainly 
with biblical episodes in which the leitmotifs were freedom 
and epic heroism. The Jew was never subjected to a searching 
and universal analysis. The few attempts by authors such as 
the 19-century Ippolito Nievo, who wrote the tedious (and 
unpublished) historical novel Emmanuel, and the playwright 
Achille Torelli, who wrote the drama L'Israelita (1841), were 
unsuccessful. At the same time, the polemical press and the 
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publications of Italy’s national liberation movement - primar- 
ily through its chief philosopher, Giuseppe Mazzini - were in- 
spired by such general ideas in Judaism as its concept of Divine 
Unity, its moral values, and its democratic social outlook. 


THE 20™ CENTURY. In the 20" century neither Italian prose 
writers nor poets showed any particular interest in the Jews 
and their fate. This may be explained by the exiguity of the 
Jewish nucleus in Italy, the nonexistence of a “Jewish prob- 
lem” from the unification of Italy until the Fascist persecution, 
and the scant knowledge of the Old Testament characteristic 
of Catholic countries. Works like those of Thomas *Mann, in- 
spired by the story of Joseph, would be inconceivable in Ital- 
ian literature. Only in recent years, in the wake of the tragedy 
of European Jewry and the birth of the State of Israel, have a 
few works on such themes appeared, especially documenta- 
ries and histories. Great poets of the early 20% century such 
as Carducci, Pascoli, and D’Annunzio (the last having a Jew- 
ish character in his Pi che lamore), and major prose writers 
like Verga and Fogazzaro, have at best shown only casual and 
marginal interest in Jewish problems. Nor has it been usual 
for Jewish writers to face Judaism as a separate issue. In some 
cases, the Jew was chosen as a subject for literary and poetic 
discussion. One notable exponent of this trend is Luigi Pi- 
randello, whose story Il presepe depicts a Jew who marries 
a non-Jewish girl. Un goj, one of Pirandello’s short stories, 
also concerns a Jew. On a lesser plane, Giovanni Papini often 
presents a biased or distorted picture of Jews and Judaism, as 
in Storia di Cristo (1921), Gog (1931), and Lettere... del papa 
Celestino vi (1947). For his part, Alfredo Panzini in his novel 
Viaggio con la giovane ebrea (1935) dwells on the issue of the 
patriotism of the Jews in their countries of birth in lengthy 
and somewhat ambiguous dissertations. In the interwar pe- 
riod two novels appeared which dealt with a specific Jewish 
theme: Schemagn Israel (1924), by Luigi di San Giusto, the 
tragic story of a Jewish family of Trieste during World War 1; 
and Ebrei (1930), by Mario Puccini, the tale of a Jewish fam- 
ily in Ancona during the same period. Jewish themes are also 
used more or less directly in novels such as La nave degli eroi 
(1927) by Clarice Tartufari, Kaddish (1930) by Guido Mila- 
nesi, Lilith (1934) and II paradiso perduto (1935) by Salvatore 
Gotta, as well as Mamma (1959; reprinted in 1961) by Virgilio 
Brocchi. The end of World War 11 saw the publication of R.M. 
Angelis’ novel, Panche gialle (1945), which tells of the plight of 
German Jews in 1933. Among works which have drawn inspi- 
ration from the Bible are Giuda (1922) by FV. Ratti; Giobbe, 
uomo solo (1955) by G.B. Angioletti; Giuda (1917) and Rosa di 
Sion (1918), by Enrico Pea, whose story Lisetta (1946) also con- 
tains Jewish characters; and two plays by Diego Fabbri, Pro- 
cesso a Gesu (1953), and Inquisizione (1950). Jews and episodes 
from Jewish life also appear in and II mulino del Po (1938-40) 
by Riccardo Bacchelli. Among the works of Marino Moretti 
is the novella Tre sorelle (in the collection Cinquanta Novelle, 
1962), a revision of Le sorelle Nunes (1948). Jewish characters 
and events connected with Jews are referred to, not always 
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with sympathy or understanding, in various works by Curzio 
Malaparte (Kurt Erich Suckert) like the quasi-documentary 
novels Kaputt (1944) and La pelle (1949). Many works of a doc- 
umentary character were published in the immediate postwar 
period. Jewish episodes and characters are also found in Cor- 
tile a Cleopatra (1931) and Ballata Levantina (1961) by Fausta 
Cialente, as well as in Giuseppe Borgese’s novels Rubé (1921), 
I vivi e i morti (1923, 1951) and his drama Lazzaro (1925), and 
in A. Gatti’s Ilia ed Alberto (1931). 

The tragedy of the Holocaust again placed the Jews in the 
center of literary interest. One of the most important novels of 
postwar Italy is La Storia (1974; History: a Novel, 1977) by Elsa 
Morante (whose mother was Jewish, but who did not show 
any signs of Jewish identity). In this ambitious novel, which 
explicitly attempted to renew the epic-popular tradition, some 
of the heroes and minor characters are Jews, or half-Jews, of 
Rome in the years of World War 11 and the postwar period. 
Roman Jews are also present in La parola ebreo (1997) by Ro- 
setta Loy, an anamnesis of the antisemitic period in Italy, cen- 
tered on the indifference of so many Christians. The sociolo- 
gist Sabino Acquaviva himself tried his hand at the historical 
novel, with La ragazza del ghetto (1996), on a difficult love re- 
lation between a Jewess and a Catholic nobleman in the Ven- 
ice of the 16" century. 

Jews and Judaism are equally inconspicuous in Italian 
poetry, where they obtain no more than a passing reference. 
In one of her poems, “L’Apparizione” (1918), Ada Negri com- 
memorated the war hero Roberto Sarfatti, son of Mussolini's 
biographer Margherita Sarfatti, who fell in World War 1; but 
the choice of the theme was anything but deliberate. In con- 
trast, “Dora Markus,” a long poem by Eugenio Montale pres- 
ents a specific Jewish motif. Similarly, the Nobel Prize win- 
ner Salvatore Quasimodo touches on Jewish subjects in the 
poems: “II mio paese é I’Italia,” “Auschwitz,” “Alle fronde dei 
salici,” and “Alla nuova luna.” Others of his poems are inspired 
by the Book of Psalms. In Rossana Ombres’ verse collection Le 
ciminiere di Casale (1962), the last group titled “Per una nuova 
sinagoga’” is of Jewish interest. A few poems about Jews and 
the State of Israel were written by Diego Valeri (1887-1975) in 
1967 and reprinted in his book Verita di uno (1970). In Poe- 
sie e prose (n.d.) by Egidio Meneghetti various poems in the 
Venetian dialect, especially “Lager,” and “Bortolo e Iebreeta,” 
are concerned with Jewish motifs. So are “Isacco & Co.} “Ci 
avevo un gatto e se’ chiamava Ajo,’ and other farcical sonnets 
in the Roman dialect by Trilussa (Carlo Alberto Salustri) and 
before him, by the poets G. Belli, whose sonnets contain many 
Jewish references; and Gigi Zanazzo. 


The Jewish Contribution 

Jews have spoken and written in Italian since the language be- 
gan to evolve, yet the Jewish contribution to Italian literature 
has been limited. In medieval and even in modern times, Jews 
wrote in their own Judeo-Italian dialect and produced a litera- 
ture, occasionally of poetic and aesthetic value, unknown to 
Italian authors and poets. Only recently have scholars begun to 
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study this body of writing. The first text to be recorded in Ju- 
deo-Italian, which belongs to the Roman-Jewish-Italian koiné, 
is an elegy, probably written at the end of 12" century or be- 
ginning of 13". The first Jew who made a significant contribu- 
tion to Italian poetry was *Immanuel b. Solomon of Rome (14 
century) who, apart from his substantial writing in Hebrew, 
produced poetry in Italian according to aesthetic principles 
of the dolce stil novo school. He was a friend of two famous 
poets, Cino da Pistoia and Bosone da Gubbio, with whom he 
exchanged sonnets. “Bisbidis” and “Sirventese del maestro di 
tutte le arti” two humorous poems in which he boasts of his 
aptitude for all crafts, are well known. In the 15" century, the 
Hebrew poet and philosopher Moses of Rieti wrote a treatise 
on science and metaphysics in central Italian and Hebrew let- 
ters, Filosofia naturale e fatti de Dio, which contains visions 
and allegories of great literary value. 


RENAISSANCE AND BAROQUE WRITERS. Judah *Abraba- 
nel’s Dialoghi damore (1535) was an important contribution 
to scholarly philosophic prose. Although its unpolished style 
led some writers to suppose that the original was not written 
in Italian, the Dialoghi is a classic of Italian philosophic liter- 
ature and greatly influenced 16"-century writing on Platonic 
love. The work was early translated into Spanish and French 
and widely emulated. The writer Bembo and the great philos- 
ophers Giordano Bruno and Baruch *Spinoza used the Dia- 
loghi as a source from which they developed their own theo- 
ries and systems. Leone da Sommi *Portaleone, who wrote 
the first treatise on stage production, enjoyed an important 
role in the history of Renaissance theater. His principal work 
on the subject is the Quattro dialoghi in materia di rappresen- 
tazione (“Four Dialogues on the Art of Staging”). Sommi also 
wrote plays (Le tre sorelle, “The Three Sisters,” 1993) and ep- 
ics which were often staged at the court of the dukes of Man- 
tua. Another important work testifying to the activity of Ital- 
ian Jews in the Renaissance is the Trattato dellarte del ballo 
(1463; On the Practice of Art of Dancing, 1995) by *Guglielmo 
da Pesaro. Jewish poets, however, devoted most of their work 
to expounding their Jewish faith in classical Italian in order to 
widen an understanding of Judaism among the gentiles. These 
poets even attained some popularity in the gentile world at 
the time. Johanan (Elhanan) Mordecai Judah Alatrini, perhaps 
the same as Angelo Alatini (d. before 1611), wrote original po- 
ems and sonnets of religious inspiration, collected under the 
title LAngelica Tromba (1628), and also translated into Italian 
the piyyut Barekhi Nafshi by R. Bahya b. Joseph. As Angelo 
Alatini, he wrote I Trionfi (1611), a pastoral fable in Arcadian 
style, with characters drawn from Latin mythology. Earlier, 
in the 16" century, Eliezer Mazliah b. Avraham Cohen (Laz- 
zaro da Viterbo, c. 1585) and Simone Massarani wrote devo- 
tional poetry, the latter publishing a rhymed translation of 
Judah Al-Harizi’s Mishlei Hakhamim (Motti di diversi saggi 
tradotti da lingua hebraea in volgare, Mantua 1592). The same 
Lazzaro da Viterbo (1585), Deborah Ascarelli (1601), Samuel 
b. Moses Castelnuovo (1609) translated poems and piyyutim 
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from Hebrew, including a section of the poem Mikdash Meat 
by *Moses of Rieti. Intended primarily for the Jewish public, 
the translations were sometimes written in Hebrew letters 
and in this case belong to Judeo-Italian rather than to Ital- 
ian literature. At the end of the 16" century, but mainly in 
the 17", scholarly works by Jewish authors were published in 
Venice. These treatises adhered to the style and conception of 
the Renaissance, as evidenced in Discorso intorno allumana 
miseria e sopra il modo di fuggirla (Venice, 1572) by David 
(b. Isaac) de Pomis, and to early modern European thought, 
as the two treatises Socrate, ovvero dell’umano sapere (Ven- 
ice, 1651) and Discorso circa il stato degli hebrei (Venice, 1638) 
by Simone (Simhah) b. Isaac Luzzatto. The treatise by Leone 
Modena, Historia de’ riti hebraici (Paris, 1637), a good example 
of the erudite literary style of the Italian Baroque, was widely 
published in Italy and abroad (in French, Dutch, Hebrew, and 
English translation). David de Pomis’ Hebrew-Aramaic dic- 
tionary, Zemah David (Venice, 1587), which contains Italian 
definitions, and Leone Modena’s Hebrew-Italian dictionary, 
Galut Yehudah (Venice, 1612), constitute the first Italian works 
in Oriental studies. In the late Renaissance and during the 
17" and 18" centuries, it became customary for Italian Jewish 
poets to share the style and the subjects of Baroque and Ar- 
cadian Italian poetry. Well versed in Italian culture, the prin- 
ciples of rhetoric, and the technique of verse composition, 
these Jewish writers were fluent in both Italian and Hebrew. 
Although they did not differ in style from their Italian con- 
temporaries, the Jewish poets lacked their energy and talent 
but sometimes achieved excellent results. A long line of Jewish 
poets wrote sonnets, pastorals, occasional poems, canzonets, 
and madrigals. Poets were common among rabbis, intellec- 
tuals, and women, especially in the communities of northern 
Italy. In Rome, however, there were “poetic academies” and 
literary circles deeply influenced by Baroque and Arcadian 
Italian poetry. Judah b. Joseph *Moscato and Azariah De’ 
*Rossi wrote elegies on the death of Princess Margaret of Sa- 
voy, and the Venetian poetess Sara Copia *Sullam composed 
original sonnets, her home becoming a center of cultural and 
poetic life in Venice. Leone Modena, the brothers Jacob and 
Emmanuel *Frances, and later Ephraim and Isaac *Luzzatto 
wrote many occasional poems in Italian. As the Baroque chal- 
lenged poets to experiment in criticism and cunning poetic 
invention, it became a literary convention in the 17" century 
to write poems with double meanings, a technique in which 
Leone Modena excelled. He and his contemporary Baruch 
Luzzatto wrote plays; the former re-writing Solomon *Usque’s 
drama Esther, (thus continuing a tradition of plays written for 
the occasion of Purim by Jewish Italian authors (for instance 
Mordehai Dato, mid-16" century, La storia di Purim io ve rac- 
conto, written in “ottava rima,’ i.e., in the poetic form made 
popular by Ariosto), and writing the pastoral epic Rachele e 
Giacobbe, which has been lost, Luzzatto composing the pas- 
toral epic Lamor possente (1631). In honor of the rulers of their 
time, Deodato (Nethaneel) Segre (17" century) and Israel Ben- 
jamin Bassan (1701-1790) composed poems of praise. Segre 
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wrote poems and a book praising the dukes of Savoy (1621), 
while Bassan composed a series of octaves in Italian and He- 
brew in honor of Francis 111, duke of Modena (1750), and a 
series of sonnets, La Corona estense, eulogizing the house of 
Este. Hezekiah Manoah Hayyim *Corcos (Tranquillo Vita 
Corcos) established an academy which taught the Arcadian 
poetic style. He trained his pupils to recite compositions in 
Italian on festive occasions, e.g., his Discorso (1710), in which 
he developed the story of Esther and Mordecai. Jacob Josef 
Saraval, Eliah Hayyim Morpurgo, and Benedetto Frizzi were 
among the outstanding figures of Italian Judaism who wrote 
Italian works of different kinds in a period when Hebrew was 
slowly replaced by Italian as the language of scholars. Actually, 
the European Enlightenment partially broke down the cul- 
tural synthesis characterizing the literary style and outlook of 
Italian Jews. By the end of the 18" century some Jewish poets 
and writers demonstrated their desire to take part in gentile 
culture and to be read by a larger public. This process reached 
its height in the 19" century, when specifically Jewish issues 
were absorbed in general human problems - the equality 
of peoples, freedom, and the process of national libera- 
tion. Italian Jews saw in this development an opportunity to 
improve their own inferior condition. It is noteworthy that 
important teachers of the Italian language and literature 
at the end of the century were Jewish: Isaac Azulai (alias Jo- 
seph Leontini, the son of the well-known H.J.D. *Azulai) was 
the private teacher of the princess of Prussia and wrote some 
Italian grammars in German; Filippo Sarchi, the son of Elia 
Morpurgo, had the chair of Italian in Vienna; the son of a 
convert to Protestantism, Giovanni (John) Florio (1553-1625) 
popularized Italian literature in England. But the apostate 
Lorenzo da Ponte (previously Emanuele *Conegliano), author 
of the three famous libretti for the Mozart operas Le nozze di 
Figaro, Don Giovanni, and Cosi fan tutte, is signally typical 
of the modern period. A brilliant adventurer who, like Casa- 
nova, exemplified the libertine, Da Ponte immigrated to the 
United States where he made the Italian language and litera- 
ture popular. 

Unlike these two figures, Salomone *Fiorentino and 
Samuel *Romanelli reveal in their poems and other writings 
a balance between loyalty to Judaism and active participa- 
tion in Italian cultural life. Fiorentino wrote sonnets, elegies, 
and many epic poems (part of his collected poems first ap- 
peared in 1801) and won recognition for his style and adher- 
ence to the classical tradition, which he infused with new 
meaning. In many of his poems, Fiorentino was inspired by 
the Bible and displayed a profound religious feeling. He was 
the first to translate the Sephardi liturgy into literary Italian 
(Basle, 1802). Like Fiorentino, Romanelli wrote hymns and 
songs of praise (Raccolta di inni e di lodi, Mantua, 1807) and 
translated his own plays into Italian from the Hebrew origi- 
nal (Mahazeh Shadai or IIlusione felice, ossia visione sentimen- 
tale, and Alot ha-Minhah, translation appeared with Hebrew 
original, Vienna, 1793). Romanelli translated Solomon ibn 
*Gabirol’s Keter Malkhut into Italian, as well as prayers and 
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piyyutim. Many of Romanelli’s poems were lost or have re- 
mained in manuscript. 


THE 19™ AND 20™ CENTURIES. During the 19" century 
Jewish writers and scholars increasingly participated in the 
struggle of the Italian Risorgimento. This participation nec- 
essarily brought about a dichotomy between the author’s 
Jewish identity and the new ideals of the Risorgimento that 
laid claim to their entire personality. Graziadio Isaia *Ascoli, 
the greatest 19"*-century Italian philologist and pupil of Isaac 
*Reggio and Samuel David *Luzzatto, was one of the promi- 
nent Jewish scholars of traditional Jewish background who 
were firmly established in Italian culture, but did not become 
alienated from Judaism. Others who also straddled two cul- 
tures, but who gradually lost their Jewish identity, were the 
Italian literary scholar, Alessandro (d’) *Ancona, the philolo- 
gists Salomone *Morpurgo and Adolfo *Mussafia, the critics 
Eugenio *Camerini and Tullo *Massarani, and Erminia Foa 
Fusinato (1834-1876), who was active as a poet, literary critic, 
and educator. These subordinated their Jewishness in order to 
identify completely with Italy’s culture and liberalism at the 
time of her national unification. On the other hand, Graziadio 
David *Levi was opposed to the loss of Jewish identity, even 
though he had fought with Mazzini and was later an enthusi- 
astic follower of Garibaldi. A versatile writer, Levi wrote plays, 
essays, poems, criticism, and hymns. He attempted a synthe- 
sis of Jewish and European culture by identifying the essence 
of Judaism with the principles of 19-century European lib- 
eralism: faith in one God; belief in absolute political justice, 
entailing national liberation; belief in the unity of mankind 
expressed in social equality; and the fraternity of nations. 
Extraordinarily perceptive, Levi sensed the danger of Ger- 
man antisemitism, foreseeing its dire consequences, and also 
predicted the unification of Europe. 

After Italian unification (1870), Jewish authors began 
writing novels, then an undeveloped genre in Italy. Enrico 
*Castelnuovo introduced an element of social concern in 
addition to the usual preoccupation with the romantic and 
decadent. In his novel I Moncalvo (1908), he depicts a Jewish 
family that has grown rich and, as some members of the fam- 
ily are absorbed into the upper class, the problems resulting 
from their abandonment of Jewish principles. Although not 
as prolific as Castelnuovo, Alberto *Cantoni was more origi- 
nal. In a series of short stories and in the novel Lillustrissimo 
(which appeared posthumously in 1906), he combined inter- 
esting stylistic experiments with a particular sense of humor 
which, besides the comic and ludicrous, expressed the absur- 
dity of life and the validity of imagination. His themes and 
stylistic experiments presage the drama of Pirandello, who 
regarded Cantoni as his teacher. Jewish contributions to po- 
etry were meager during the period of the Risorgimento and 
were devoted to spreading the ideals of the national libera- 
tion movement. Giuseppe *Revere wrote a subtle collection 
of poems and was also well known for his historical dramas 
Lorenzino de’ Medici (1839) and I piagnoni e gli arrabbiati... 
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(1843). A distinguished representative of the bourgeois theater 
of the 1890s and early 20% century, Sabatino *Lopez wrote over 
70 plays and long dominated Italian drama. Lopez, who had 
a talent for lucid expression, based his work on the “comic” 
in human life and remained faithful to the tradition of classi- 
cal Italian drama derived from Goldoni’s comedies. Aldo de 
*Benedetti, who composed a few sentimental comedies and 
became known between 1930 and 1938, can be regarded as an 
epigone of Lopez. 


LITERATURE OF CONFLICT. Immediately before and after 
World War 1, Jewish writers expressed a different attitude 
toward Judaism. Their former faith in Italy’s liberation had 
been undermined at the time that Italian Jews first caught a 
glimpse of Jewish life abroad. But the depiction of Jewish life 
in novels remained in the sphere of folklore and impression- 
ism, where old customs and the warmth of Jewish family life 
were affectionately described. This exotic treatment of Jew- 
ish life was aimed at arousing the interest of gentiles without 
making any ideological or even aesthetic claims. Character- 
istic of this genre are the novels Dall’ East End al... Cantico 
dei Cantici (1910) by Guglielmo Lattes; Israel, Rachele al fonte 
(1923) by E.D. Colonna; Shylock senza maschera (“Shylock Un- 
masked,” 1924) by Graziadio Foa; and Yom ha-Kippurim (1925) 
and Beati misericordes (1930) by the Zionist author Giuseppe 
*Morpurgo. In Yom ha-Kippurim Morpurgo depicts the cri- 
sis of a traditional Jew attracted to liberal western society and 
raises the issues of mixed marriage and assimilation. The poet 
Angiolo *Orvieto attempted a different approach to the prob- 
lem by declaring himself to be simultaneously Italian and Jew- 
ish. In addition to his extensive activity as founder and editor 
of the best Italian literary organs of the early 20% century, he 
often expressed this dual loyalty. In I/ vento di Sion (1928), his 
main verse collection, Orvieto appears in the guise of a 16"- 
century Jewish poet who tries in vain to combine his love for 
Zion and the Jewish people with his love for the beauty of Italy 
and his native Florence. 

After the rise of Fascism, Jewish themes were seldom or 
only superficially treated. The cultural elite of Italian Jewry 
was prevented from producing noteworthy prose or poetry 
because of the superficial principles of aesthetics dictated by 
the Italian ministry of propaganda and its own isolation from 
the great European and American literary movements. The 
few Jewish works published depicted only a stereotyped Jew- 
ish character. In the novels Remo Maun, avvocato (1930) by 
A. Grego and Agenzia Abramo Lewis (1933) by Alfredo Segre, 
the Jew is shown as a vacillating character living the homeless 
life of an adventurer. Whether in the Levant or New York, the 
Jew is seen as exotic, strange, and cosmopolitan, and his ability 
to adapt to any given situation is thought to make up for his 
lack of a firm socio-cultural basis. Certain aspects of the Jew- 
ish character described in these two novels reappear in Italian 
Jewish fiction published after World War 11. The once-popu- 
lar novels of Guido *da Verona and Annie Vivanti *Chartres 
derived from the decadent atmosphere of the early 20" cen- 
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tury and the literary “eroticism” prevalent after World War 1. 
Annie Vivanti’s best work, I Divoratori (Eng., The Devourers, 
1910), deals with the problem of the child prodigy whose par- 
ents sacrifice themselves for the child’s sometimes illusory tal- 
ents. Da Verona’s novels are hedonistic and erotic. Following 
D’Annunzio and using a rhetorical and inflated style, Da Ve- 
rona criticized bourgeois marital conventions without, how- 
ever, basing his criticism on serious analysis of the causes of 
the collapse of moral values in that society. The erotic novel's 
decline into cheap pornography is seen in the works of *Piti- 
grilli (pseudonym of Dino Segre), a Fascist informer, who 
became a Christian. 

In contrast to this marginal literature, a group of writ- 
ers and poets living in and around Trieste made an important 
contribution to contemporary Italian literature, suggestive in 
many ways of the Jewish contribution to Central European 
and German literature early in the century and between the 
World Wars. This group also left its mark outside of Italy and 
was able to transcend the limits of literary fashion because of 
its pan-European taste and talent for combining diverse and 
contradictory cultural elements. Foremost among the group’s 
writers was Italo *Svevo (pseudonym of Ettore Schmitz). In 
his novel La coscienza di Zeno (1923; Confessions of Zeno, 1930) 
Svevo analyzed contemporary man, his meaningless life and 
the incongruity between his limitless aspirations and the lim- 
ited means for fulfilling them. His techniques include the use 
of reminiscence, monologue, and psychological introspection, 
closely resembling those of James Joyce. Joyce was in fact influ- 
enced by Svevo, whom he met during his stay in Trieste after 
1903. Umberto *Saba, one of Italy’s outstanding contemporary 
poets, expressed the meaninglessness of existence, which for 
that very reason is rich in deep poetic truth. In some of Saba’s 
poems and short stories there are allusions to his origin and to 
his experiences as a boy growing up among the Jews of Trieste: 
in one of them, the main character is Samuel David *Luzzatto, 
a relative of his mother. Drawing the logical and radical con- 
clusions from the theories of Schopenhauer and Nietzsche, 
the poet and philosopher Carlo *Michelstaedter anticipated 
the principal theses of existentialism in his La persuasione e 
la rettorica (1913), which appeared three years after his sui- 
cide. Michelstaedter’s pessimistic theory, which enjoyed a new 
vogue after World War 11, presents death as the only existen- 
tial act in which man can attain truth and prove his freedom. 
The autobiographical novel II segreto (1961) by Anonimo Tri- 
estino (pseudonym of Giorgio Voghera, 1908-1999), who was 
influenced by Svevos style, centers on the mental problems 
of a Jewish adolescent whose inhibitions prevent him from 
revealing his love to a girl of his own age. The boy, intensely 
introverted, suffers in his relations with friends who are free 
from the mental anguish typical of a Jewish youth. Voghera 
is also the author of Quaderno d'Israele (1967), Gli anni della 
psicanalisi (1980), and Carcere a Giaffa (1985). 


THE HOLOCAUST AND ITS AFTERMATH. A total change 
in the status and ideological stand of Italian Jewish authors 
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took place during and after World War 11. Contact with the 
ideological and aesthetic problems of world literature and the 
trauma of the Holocaust forced Jewish authors, as it did oth- 
ers, to break conventional frameworks. No longer could they 
be content with writing commercially oriented literature for 
the amusement of an old-fashioned reading public. The ide- 
ological fight against Fascism and the need actively to seek 
a total change in social values were now focal to the lives of 
those who in their youth were rejected and alienated from 
the literary world. Jewishness as a theme reappears, not as an 
ideological problem one must take a stand on or solve, but 
as a human experience lived through in childhood or dur- 
ing persecution and war. Three authors alienated from Juda- 
ism and Zionism were Giorgio *Bassani, Natalia *Ginzburg, 
and Primo *Levi, who combined Jewish family reminiscences 
and the problems of Jewish alienation in a gentile world with 
leftist political activity and aspirations. A distinction should 
be made between the partial Jewish concerns of these three 
writers and the works of Alberto *Moravia (pseudonym of 
A. Pincherle) and of Carlo *Levi, which are devoid of any 
reference to their Jewish origin and show no interest in Jews 
and Judaism. Moravia and Levi identified with the struggle 
against Fascism and with the revolutionary-leftist trend of 
European avant-garde literature before World War 11. Mora- 
via, reputedly the most popular contemporary Italian author 
(especially in English-speaking countries) regarded all mani- 
festations of life as influenced by sensuality and sex. His char- 
acters, enveloped in an internal lie, clearly express modern 
man’s alienation from his society and, in particular, his sense 
of estrangement in the relations between the sexes. The suf- 
fering caused by alienation is relieved only by the bitter truth 
of literary confession. Carlo Levi's Cristo si é fermato a Eboli 
(1945; Christ Stopped at Eboli, 1947) describes the horrify- 
ing desolation of the underdeveloped areas in southern Italy 
to which he was exiled by the Fascists. Unlike Moravia, Levi 
clings to the aesthetic theories of the Marxist left. In travel di- 
aries written later, Levi preached social revolution and loyalty 
to the struggle of the proletariat against the existing regime. 
Bassani’s principal work, I] giardino dei Finzi-Contini (1962; 
‘The Garden of the Finzi-Contini, 1965), is a lyrical description 
of Jewish life in an Italian provincial town before its destruc- 
tion in World War 11. Clinging to a noble and ancient tradi- 
tion, his characters live on their reminiscences. They lack the 
strength to confront the cruel reality of persecution and are 
therefore doomed. Many of Bassani’s novels and short stories 
have the Jewish society of his youth as background, but his 
identification with Judaism is only in the sphere of recollec- 
tion. He has therefore rightly been called “Proust adapted to 
Jewish life.” Like Bassani, Natalia Ginzburg also wrote about 
her Jewish home, after she had produced a number of novels 
influenced by Cesare Pavese. Ginzburg completely broke up 
the conventional structure of the novel. In her Lessico Fami- 
gliare (1963), she reconstructed her childhood and the atmo- 
sphere of her Jewish home by stressing the function of words 
and the special family language that united its members. De- 
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scriptions of childhood and the atmosphere of the Jewish Le- 
vant also inspired Fausta Cialente’s novel Ballata Levantina 
(1961; The Levantines, 1962). 

Primo Levi's work is of a different type. In Se questo e 
un uomo (1947; If This is a Man, 1959) and La Tregua (1963; 
The Reawakening, 1965) he relates his tragic experiences in a 
German extermination camp and the hardships of wander- 
ing across Russia and Central Europe on his return home. 
Levi's confrontation with Jewish life and Jewish solidarity 
is raised to a universal dimension, in which human emotion 
and understanding bridge the gap between people differ- 
ing in culture and personality. In I sommersi e I salvati (1986; 
The Drowned and the Saved, 1988), more an essay than a 
novel, Levi goes back again to the Auschwitz experience, 
drawing pessimistic conclusions from an accurate and crude 
analysis: if these things happened once, they can happen 
again. 

Centered on the years of the antisemitic persecutions 
are also The Parnas, A Scene from the Holocaust (1979) by the 
Italian-American psychiatrist Silvano Arieti, on the thrilling 
and tragic story of the lay leader of the Jewish community 
of Pisa; and Per violino solo by Aldo Zargani (1995; For Solo 
Violin. A Jewish Childhood in Fascist Italy, 2002), the vibrant 
memories of a “stolen childhood” told by a grandfather to his 
grandchild. Storie dell’Ottavo distretto (1986) is a collection 
of descriptions of Jewish characters of Budapest, the home- 
town of the authors, the brothers Giorgio and Nicola Press- 
burger. A sense of decay pervades all of these stories. The Jew- 
ish identity theme is important in II principio della piramide 
(1989) by Roberto Vigevani (but published under the name 
Rude Masada), who wrote also Diario, sogni e allucinazioni di 
Mansholt Levy (1979), the sad and comic story of a young Jew 
from Chicago. Clara Sereni is the author of II gioco dei regni 
(1993), on her extraordinary family to which belonged the 
Zionist leader Enzo *Sereni and the Communist leader Emilio 
Sereni, her father, both important intellectuals. Other novels 
dealing with the Jewish past are I giorni del mondo (1981) by 
Guido Artom, an account of the Jewry of Asti; Gli occhi co- 
lore del tempo (1995) by Sergio Astrologo, and Tutti I giorni di 
tua vita (1997) by Lia Levi. Con le peggiori intenzioni (2005) 
by Alessandro Piperno, a bestseller, breaks with the memo- 
rialistic gender based on the tragedy of the war, in that it de- 
scribes a family of Roman Jewish merchants in the 1980s and 
19908, their excesses and their generosity. 

Both before and after World War 11, Jewish scholars again 
made important contributions to Italian literary criticism. A 
literary historian and a subtle critic, Attilio *Momigliano was 
sensitive to the most delicate nuances of poetry and brought 
deep psychological insight to his assessment of character mo- 
tivation. Eugenio *Levi wrote essays on Italian drama and its 
history and contributed toward a greater understanding of 
European and American classics in Italy. He also wrote in- 
teresting essays on Zangwill, Svevo, and other Jewish writers. 
Giacomo *Debenedetti advocated a committed literature and 
breaking away from B. Croce’s aesthetic patterns and academic 
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theories. Alienated from Judaism, but persecuted as a Jew, De- 
benedetti left a moving document, Sedici Ottobre (1943), about 
the deportation of Roman Jews to concentration camps. In the 
academic world, outstanding literary scholars included Ma- 
rio *Fubini, who specialized in the study of Italian literature 
of the 18 and 19" centuries; and Cesare Segre, who made an 
important contribution to the study of medieval Italian litera- 
ture. Following the lead of G.L. Ascoli, the philologist Benve- 
nuto *Terracini brought an original approach to the study of 
language problems. The new method he introduced into the 
investigation of Italian dialectology established Terracini as 
one of the greatest contemporary linguists. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Steinschneider, in: Buonarroti, 5 (1870); 
idem, in: MGwyJ, 42 (1898), 33 ff; 43 (1899), 32ff; 44 (1900), Soff. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: U. Cassuto, in: Festschrift A. Kaminka (1937), 
129-41; G. Romano, Ebrei nella letteratura (1979); H.S. Hughes, Pris- 
oners of Hope (1983); L. Gunzberg, Strangers at Home (1992); R. Speel- 
man, in: Gli spazi della diversita (1995), 69-101. 

[Joseph Baruch Sermoneta / Giorgio Romano / 
Alessandro Guetta (24 ed.)] 


ITALIENER, BRUNO (1881-1956), rabbi, author, and his- 
torian of Jewish manuscript illumination. Italiener, who 
was born in Burgdorf, Hanover (Germany), studied at the Jew- 
ish Theological Seminary in Breslau and Erlangen University. 
He served from 1907 to 1928 as rabbi of the Israelitische Re- 
ligionsgemeinde in Darmstadt. During World War 1, he was 
a German Army chaplain. He was the chief rabbi of the Tem- 
ple Congregation in Hamburg from 1928 until 1939, when 
he left Germany because of the Nazi persecution. He settled 
in London and was rabbi of the Bernhard Baron Center from 
1939 to 1941, when he was appointed rabbi of the West Lon- 
don synagogue of British Jews. Italiener continued his com- 
munal work after his retirement in 1951 and also continued his 
scholarly activity, contributing to many learned journals. He 
was very active in the work of the Reform movement in 
England. Italiener’s main scholarly contribution was his publi- 
cation of a facsimile edition of the Darmstaedter Pessach-Hag- 
gadah (1927), which contained a monograph of the history 
of illuminated Haggadot. This work is an important source 
for the history of Jewish manuscript art. He also contributed 
many articles and essays on various phases of Jewish letters, 
including the “Mussaf-Kedusha” (in HUCA, 26 (1955), 413-24) 
and Waffen im Abwehrkampf (1920), which was influential 
in the formulation of programs for the combating of anti- 


semitism. 
[Ruth Ivor] 


ITALY. Jews have lived in Italy without interruption from the 
days of the Maccabees until the present, through a period of 21 
centuries. Although they were never subjected to general ex- 
pulsion, there were frequently partial ones. They often enjoyed 
good relationships with the rulers and general population or 
were granted special privileges. They remained few in number, 
refrained from attracting attention, were intellectually alert, 
and continued faithful to their traditions. The record of Italian 
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Jewry thus provides one of the most complex and fascinating 
chapters in the history of the Jewish Diaspora. 


The Roman Pagan Era (second century B.C.E. to 313 C.E.) 
Probably preceded by individual Jews who visited Italy as trad- 
ers, a Jewish embassy was dispatched to *Rome in 161 B.C.E. 
by *Judah Maccabee to conclude a political treaty with the 
Roman senate. It was followed by others sent by his brother 
*Jonathan 15 years later, by *Simeon in 139, and by *Hyrcanus 1 
in 133. In 139, either these emissaries or the other Jews living 
in Rome were apparently accused of conducting religious pro- 
paganda among the Roman population and expelled from the 
city. However, the decree soon became obsolete. Jewish pris- 
oners taken by *Pompey during his invasion of Erez Israel, 
63-61 B.C.E., were brought to Italy, but most were probably 
freed after a short time. *Julius Caesar, who considered that 
the Jews represented a cohesive element in the Roman world, 
granted them certain exemptions to enable them to fulfill their 
religious duties. These exemptions were subsequently con- 
firmed by most of the Roman emperors. Under *Augustus, the 
number of Jews in the capital increased. In 19 c.£., during the 
reign of *Tiberius, his minister Sejanus deported 4,000 Jewish 
youths to Sardinia to fight banditry, ostensibly to punish the 
Jews for having tried to defraud a woman of the Roman nobil- 
ity. In fact, this was part of the policy to suppress the Oriental 
cults, and an edict was also issued ordering the Jews to leave 
Italy unless they abandoned their religious practices. Tiberius 
abrogated the measures after Sejanus’ execution. 

The growing friction between the Jews of Rome and the 
rising Christian sect led *Claudius to rid Rome of both ele- 
ments (49-50), but this time also the decree was short-lived. 
The Jewish struggle in Judea against the Romans ended in 70 
with wholesale destruction and massacre and mass depor- 
tations of Jewish prisoners, a large number of whom were 
brought to Italy. According to later sources, 1,500 arrived in 
Rome alone, and 5,000 in *Apulia. There too they attained 
freedom after a relatively short time, and many remained in 
Italy. The emperor *Vespasian prohibited the voluntary trib- 
ute of the *shekel that Jews in the Diaspora customarily sent 
to the Temple and changed it to a “Jewish tribute,’ the *Fiscus 
Judaicus, to be paid into the public treasury. Under *Domitian 
(81-96) the exaction of this tax was brutally enforced. It was 
mitigated by his successor *Nerva, but the tax was not abol- 
ished until two centuries later. The Jewish uprisings against 
Roman rule which broke out in Judea, Egypt, and Cyrenaica 
during the reigns of Trajan and Hadrian and culminated in 
the heroic but vain revolt of Simeon *Bar Kokhba (132-5) are 
not recorded to have affected the Jews in Italy. “Antoninus Pius 
(138-61), *Caracalla (211-7), Alexander *Severus (222-35), and 
probably other emperors displayed benevolence toward Jews. 
Jews were included in the edict issued by Caracalla in 212 that 
extended Roman citizenship to all freemen in the empire. 

From the end of the second century until the beginning 
of the fourth, the Jewish settlements in the Diaspora, although 
proselytizing intensely, did not encounter opposition from the 
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Map 1. Major Jewish communities in Italy, 1450-1550. Based on A. Milano, Storia degli ebrei in Italia, Turin, 1963. 


Romans, though Septimius *Severus in 204 prohibited 


sion to Judaism. The Christian communities, however, which 
expanded rapidly and proved intransigent, were severely dealt 
with. The fact that the Jews in Italy were of petty bourgeois 
or even servile origin, and that they were not infrequently 
suspected of opposing Roman policy abroad, prevented in- 
dividual Jews from attaining prominence in economic or so- 
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conver- cial life. It has been estimated that there were 50,000 Jews in 
Italy during the first century of the empire, of whom over half 
were concentrated in or around Rome. In the capital, they en- 
gaged in humble occupations and lived in the proletarian sec- 
tions. Cultural standards were not high, although there were 
painters, actors, and poets. The communities centered on the 


synagogues, of which 12 are known to have existed in Rome, 
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although not contemporaneously. The ruins of one have been 
discovered in *Ostia. Their knowledge of Hebrew was rudi- 
mentary. The religious convictions and customs of the Jews 
aroused a certain interest among some sectors of the Roman 
population and sometimes attracted adherents. This picture 
emerges from the numerous inscriptions found in the Jew- 
ish *catacombs rather than from the evidence provided by 
the generally hostile Roman intellectuals. Outside Rome the 
position was substantially similar, as may be deduced from 
tombstone inscriptions. Initially, Jews settled in the ports: 
Ostia, Porto, Pozzuoli, Pompeii, *Taranto, and *Otranto. They 
subsequently spread inland, although it is impossible to state 
the relative numbers. In the first three centuries of the empire 
Jews were found in Campania: *Naples, *Capua, and *Salerno; 
in Basilicata, Apulia, and *Calabria: *Bari, Otranto, Taranto, 
*Venosa, and *Reggio; and in *Sicily: *Syracuse, *Catania, and 
*Agrigento. In northern Italy, the presence of Jews has been 
traced in Civitavecchia, *Ferrara, *Brescia, *Milan, Pola, and 
*Aquileia. Their occupations may be inferred but are attested 
only in a few cases. No significant evidence concerning Jewish 
scholarly and literary activities has been preserved. *Caecilius 
of Calacte, an orator and literary critic who wrote in Greek 
during the Augustan period, was highly esteemed, but none 
of his works is extant. *Josephus composed his major his- 
torical works at the imperial court in Rome. It is also known 
that there was a talmudic academy in Rome which attained 
distinction in the second century under the guidance of the 
tanna *Mattiah b. Heresh. 


Early Middle Ages (313-c. 1100) 

The official acceptance by the Roman Empire of Christian- 
ity as a religion and its subsequent expansion marked for the 
Jews the transition from an era of tolerance to one of subjec- 
tion. The Christians did not aim at the complete suppression 
of Judaism, with which they acknowledged affinity in certain 
common origins and religious convictions. They therefore 
desired the physical preservation of the Jews, but only in the 
role of spectral witnesses of ancient truths, with limited pos- 
sibilities of existence. For this reason, from the fourth century 
onward the *Church Fathers increased their efforts to secure 
new laws that would restrain the Jews in their religious prac- 
tices, limit their political rights, and curb them both socially 
and economically; at the same time, they exerted pressure 
on them individually to leave their religion. Constantine the 
Great prohibited conversion to Judaism and debarred Jews 
from owning Christian slaves. Constantius (337-61) extended 
the prohibition to the ownership of pagan slaves and prohib- 
ited marriages between Jews and Christian women, impos- 
ing the death penalty for such cases. Church dignitaries sal- 
lied forth to the public squares to preach against the Jews and 
incite the populace to destroy their places of worship. In 315 
Sylvester, bishop of Rome, is said to have sponsored a pub- 
lic debate directed against the Jews; in 388 Philaster, bishop 
of Brescia, encouraged the populace of Rome to set fire to a 
synagogue, and *Ambrose, bishop of Milan, praised the pop- 
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ulation of Aquileia for doing the same, expressing his sorrow 
that the synagogue in Milan had not been similarly treated. 
The emperor *Theodosius 11 prohibited the construction of 
new synagogues, permitting only those in danger of collapse 
to be restored but not enlarged. In addition, he debarred Jews 
from practicing law or entering state employment. The legal 
codes that bear the names of Theodosius (438) and later of 
*Justinian (529-34) established a new status for the Jews as 
inferior citizens. They were obliged to carry out numerous 
special duties and were excluded from public offices and from 
several professions. 

The disintegration of the western Roman Empire, the 
weak and remote influence of the eastern one, and the lack 
of forceful Church leaders, led to continuous changes in the 
situation of the Jews in Italy, if not always evidenced by the 
sources. Much depended also on which of the invaders suc- 
ceeded in gaining the upper hand in the various parts of Italy. 
King Theodoric the Ostrogoth proved benevolently disposed 
toward the Jews and, between 507 and 519, intervened on their 
behalf against their opponents in Milan, *Genoa, Rome, and 
*Ravenna. The Jews actively sided with the Goths when Na- 
ples was besieged by the Byzantine general Belisarius in 536. 
As a result they were persecuted by the Byzantines when a few 
decades later they conquered Italy. Among the popes of this 
period, only *Gregory 1 (590-604) is significant for Jewish 
history. He afforded the Jews protection in Rome, Terracina, 
Naples, Palermo, Ravenna, and elsewhere against vexations at 
the hands of local bishops, insisting that although he desired 
the conversion of the Jews, he was opposed to attaining this by 
violence. The missionary fervor of the eastern emperors was 
felt in their Italian possessions, especially in the south. The 
Jews in *Oria, Bari, *Brindisi, Taranto, and Otranto suffered 
from discriminatory legislation and campaigns of forcible con- 
version under the emperors *Basil 1 in 873-4 and *Romanus I 
Lecapenus in 932-6. About the same period, the population 
in the south suffered from raids by roving Arab bands from 
North Africa. In Sicily, the Saracenic conquest (827-1061) 
brought more stability and proved beneficial to the Jews of 
the island. Toward the end of the 11" century, there were a 
few Jews living in northern Italy, mostly in *Verona, *Pavia, 
and *Lucca, a considerable nucleus in Rome, and numerous 
groups in the south of the country and in Sicily, totaling a 
significant number. 

Although the course of the political events affecting the 
Jews in these seven centuries is almost completely unknown, 
the Venosa tombstone inscriptions, particularly from the 
fourth and fifth centuries, and the chronicle of *Ahimaaz of 
Oria, which relates events from the ninth century on, throw 
some light on the Jews in some centers in the south. The Jew- 
ish occupations are hardly mentioned, although it is known 
that there were Jewish artisans and merchants, and, especially 
in the south, dyers and silk weavers; Jews not only owned 
houses in the towns but also engaged in farming. Something 
more is now known about the state of Jewish culture, espe- 
cially around the tenth century. Tombstone inscriptions were 
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by now composed in Hebrew, and not in Latin or Greek as 
previously. There were talmudic academies in Rome and Lucca 
(connected with the *Kalonymus family) and in the south, in 
Venosa, Bari, Otranto, Oria, and later in *Siponto. A legend 
telling of four rabbis from Bari, who, after being taken prison- 
ers at sea in 972, were set free and later established rabbinical 
schools in Mediterranean cities (see *Four Captives), would 
seem to show that Jewish scholarship in Apulia had gained a 
reputation beyond Italy. The scholars whose names are pre- 
served may be taken to represent the schools or literary cir- 
cles which had formed around them. Of special importance 
were the liturgical poet *Shephatiah b. Amittai of Oria (ninth 
century), the astronomer and physician Shabbetai *Donnolo 
(tenth century), and *Nathan b. Jehiel Anav of Rome (11% cen- 
tury), who composed the Arukh. The Sefer *Josippon, a Hebrew 
work based on Josephus’ Jewish War, was probably written by 
an Italian Jew in the mid-tenth century. 


Later Middle Ages (1100-1300) 

Italy in the 13" century shows no change in the distribution 
of the Jewish population, which remained mainly concen- 
trated in the south of the peninsula. Reports of a consider- 
able Jewish settlement in *Venice are difficult to verify. There 
were a few dozen Jewish families resident in Pisa and Lucca, 
and isolated families elsewhere. Only in Rome were there as 
many as 200 families. The Jews were prosperous and led an 
active intellectual life. They lived on good terms with their 
Christian neighbors, including those of highest rank. It is of 
no great importance that a Roman Jewish family which had 
adopted Christianity, the *Pierleoni family, produced an anti- 
pope, *Anacletus 11 (1130-38), but it is highly significant that 
Jehiel *Anav, a nephew of Nathan b. Jehiel, supervised the fi- 
nances of Pope *Alexander 111 (1159-81). However, the spirit 
predominating in the city of Rome must not be confused 
with that of the Church, which now renewed its efforts to as- 
sert its authority. 

In this period the Jews of Italy were trapped between two 
conflicting attitudes manifested by the Church. One is ex- 
pressed in the *bull first issued by Pope *Calixtus 11 (1119-24), 
beginning Sicut Judaeis, which afforded the Jews protection 
from assaults against their persons, property, or religious prac- 
tices, and from conversionist pressures, which was confirmed 
repeatedly by succeeding popes. The other aspect, manifestly 
hostile, was enunciated by the Third *Lateran Council (1179) 
which forbade Jews to employ Christian servants, and by 
the Fourth Lateran Council (1215), convened by Pope *Inno- 
cent 111, which made efforts to have the Jews placed in a po- 
sition of perpetual serfdom, and meanwhile introduced the 
regulation compelling Jews to wear a distinguishing *badge on 
their garments. About 20 years later the Inquisition began to 
preoccupy itself with the Jews, who were submitted to the mer- 
cies of the *Dominican friars. The rabid campaign against the 
Talmud initiated in France in 1240 was in due course extended 
to Italy. The practice of compelling Jews to attend conversion- 
ist *sermons began in Lombardy in 1278. Jewish life was still 
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centered, however, in southern Italy and in Sicily. According 
to *Benjamin of Tudela, in the late 12" century there were not 
fewer than 1,500 Jews in Palermo and about the same num- 
ber all told in Apulia and the Campania. These reached the 
height of their prosperity under Frederick 11 (1212-50), who 
extended his personal protection to the Jews and secured them 
the monopoly of the silk weaving and dyeing industries and 
foreign commerce. He also supported them against the fiscal 
claims of the bishops, and took a personal interest in promot- 
ing Jewish culture. When in 1265 sovereignty of the area passed 
to the Angevin rulers, the Jews in the south came under the 
direct influence of the Holy See on which the new dynasty 
was largely dependent. Under Charles 11 a *blood libel was 
raised against the Jews of *Trani and developed into a violent 
crusade to convert all the Jews in the south, then numbering 
probably between 12,000 and 15,000. The campaign lasted 
until 1294; by then about half the Jewish population had been 
forced to abjure their faith, entire communities had been an- 
nihilated, and many of the synagogues, of which there were 
four in Trani alone, were converted into churches. Most of 
the Jews who did not submit fled, while others continued to 
observe their faith in secret. 

Jewish intellectual activity in Italy during this period is 
represented by several scholars, who interested themselves 
in various fields without predominating in any. In general, 
their works on philosophy, ethics, philology, and Kabbalah 
reflect the influences of contemporary Spanish Jewish litera- 
ture. There were noteworthy talmudic academies in Rome and 
southern Italy, in particular at Bari and Otranto. Prominent 
among the scholars in Rome toward the end of the 12" and 
during the 13 century, were Menahem b. Solomon b. Isaac, a 
biblical exegete who also probably arranged the liturgy accord- 
ing to the “Roman” or Italian rite; the philosopher and biblical 
scholar Zerahiah b. Shealtiel *Gracian; and several members of 
the Anav family (Benjamin and Zedekiah b. Abraham, Jehiel 
b. Jekuthiel, Benjamin b. Judah), who extended their activi- 
ties to almost every field of Jewish learning. Outside Rome, 
there were the philosopher *Hillel b. Samuel of Verona, Isaac 
b. Melchizedek of Siponto, commentator on the Mishnah, and 
the halakhist *Isaiah b. Mali of *Trani (the Elder). Several of 
these at the same time practiced medicine, wrote liturgical 
poetry, and translated from Latin and Arabic into Hebrew or 
vice versa. Members of the ha-Meati family, following in the 
footsteps of the founder of the family Nathan b. Eliezer, dis- 
tinguished themselves as translators, as also did Jacob *Ana- 
toli of Naples, *Faraj b. Solomon of Agrigento, and *Ahitub b. 
Isaac of Palermo. In their task of spreading knowledge they 
received support from the Hohenstaufen and Angevin courts 
at Naples. *Judeo-Italian began to be spoken by the Jews of 
southern and central Italy in the early Middle Ages, then by 
all Italian Jewry, toward the 14-16" centuries. 


The Zenith (c. 1300-1500) 


Toward the end of the 13" century and beginning of the 14", 
the Jews in Italy embarked on a new sphere of economic ac- 
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tivity as small-scale moneylenders (loan bankers). They were 
driven into this occupation partly because no regular form 
of financial assistance was available from other sources for 
small merchants or needy individuals, and partly because 
of the Church prohibition on lending money for interest by 
Christians. Many Jews on the other hand had large amounts 
of liquid capital, realized after they were obliged to leave the 
south at the end of the 13" century, or when they left Rome, 
which declined after the Holy See moved to Avignon in 1309. 
It was in fact from the south and Rome that a phalanx of Jews 
wishing to establish themselves as moneylenders made their 
appearance in several towns and districts in northern and cen- 
tral Italy. They were admitted into these localities and openly 
encouraged by the local rulers, although often received more 
hesitantly by the general population. At the same time nu- 
merous Jews from Germany, and some from France, crossed 
the Alps to escape persecution and established themselves in 
towns in the north of Italy, where they opened loan banks. 
The 14" and 15" centuries were periods of expansion and 
consolidation for the Jewish loan bankers. Their activities re- 
sulted not in the accumulation of large fortunes in the hands of 
a few, but in small fortunes in the hands of many, which led to 
widely spread prosperity. It is difficult to estimate the number 
of localities in the peninsula in which Jews were living around 
the middle of the 15" century — possibly 300 or more. However, 
it is certain that the prosperity resulting from their money- 
lending activities was of more benefit to the Jews in Rome and 
in the north than those in the south. These activities brought 
them into contact with all sectors of the population, both poor 
and rich, the small shopkeeper and the lord of the town, the 
illiterate and the scholar. Hence many of these bankers tended 
to adopt the way of life of the gentile upper classes, or what 
has been termed the “Man of the Renaissance,’ with his taste 
for letters and art, and pleasure in affluent living. 
Nevertheless, the Jews of Italy never became estranged 
from their Jewish intellectual and religious heritage. This was 
a period of unprecedented cultural activity, and the Jewish 
scholars, poets, physicians, and codifiers, who at the same 
time cultivated secular disciplines and languages, are signifi- 
cant more for their number than for individual excellence. 
Among the most important were the kabbalistic exegete Me- 
nahem b. Benjamin *Recanati, the talmudist and biblical ex- 
egete “Isaiah b. Elijah of Trani (the Younger), the poet *Im- 
manuel b. Solomon of Rome, who composed in Italian as 
well as in Hebrew and also wrote biblical commentaries, his 
cousin, the philosopher and translator Judah b. Moses *Ro- 
mano, *Kalonymus b. Kalonymus, of Provengal origin, author 
of the satires Massekhet Purim and Even Bohan, and Shema- 
riah b. Elijah of Crete, author of a philosophical commentary 
on the Bible. Outstanding from the end of the 14" century to 
the middle of the 15" are the poet and physician Moses b. Isaac 
*Rieti, author of Mikdash Meat, a poetical work in Hebrew 
modeled on Dante's Divine Comedy, and Obadiah of *Berti- 
noro, author of the classical commentary on the Mishnah. A 
few decades later saw the activity of the philosophers Elijah 
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*Delmedigo and Johanan Alemanno, both associated with 
the humanistic circle of *Pico della Mirandola, the halakhist 
Joseph *Colon, *Judah b. Jehiel, and David Messer *Leon, fa- 
ther and son, the former a philosopher and the latter a biblical 
scholar. Of Spanish origin were two of the most outstanding 
personalities and philosophers of their time, Don Isaac *Abra- 
banel and his son Judah (Leone Ebreo), author of the famous 
Dialoghi damore. In addition, there were the pioneers of He- 
brew printing and other Jews who distinguished themselves 
in medicine, art, and drama. 

However, these brilliant economic and cultural achieve- 
ments did not exclude some darker interludes. Pope *Urban v 
(1362-70) confirmed the bull giving protection to the Jews, as 
also did *Boniface 1x (1389-1404), who surrounded himself 
with Jewish physicians. The situation deteriorated after the 
final condemnation of the Talmud in Spain in 1415 and in- 
creasing anti-Jewish activities by the Franciscan friars. Del- 
egates of the Jewish communities assembled in Bologna in 
1416, and in Forli in 1418, to combat these and other dangers. 
They succeeded in their representations to Pope *Martin v 
(1417-31), who issued two favorable bulls in 1419 and 1429, and 
endeavored to control the anti-Jewish preachings of the Fran- 
ciscans, and especially the activities of their most aggressive 
representative, John of *Capistrano. However, in 1442, *Eu- 
genius Iv introduced harsh anti-Jewish measures which Jew- 
ish delegates meeting in Tivoli in 1442 and in Ravenna in 1443 
tried unsuccessfully to oppose. In these circumstances, many 
Jews preferred to move to the territories of rulers who were 
better disposed, like the Gonzaga in Mantua and the Este in 
Ferrara. In the following decades the official Vatican attitude 
again moderated. On the other hand, the Franciscan preach- 
ers, often opposed by the civic authorities, violently attacked 
the Jews and especially Jewish money-lenders, demanding 
that they should be expelled and their activities replaced by 
Christian charitable loan banks (see *Monti di Pieta). In or- 
der to inflame the populace the friars spread all manner of 
slanders against Jews, of which the most distressing was the 
charge of ritual murder in 1475 at *Trent. Other incidents took 
place elsewhere and were followed by expulsions, generally of 
a temporary nature. 


The Crisis (1492-1600) 

Two factors undermined the existence of the Jews in Italy from 
the end of the 15 and throughout the 16 centuries: the at- 
titude of the Spanish crown toward its Jewish subjects which 
extended to its Italian possessions, and the confusion caused 
by the Counter-Reformation struggle in Italy. When the edict 
of expulsion of the Jews from Spain was issued in March 1492 
both Sicily and Sardinia were under Aragonese rule so that the 
measure was applied there also. Promulgated in May, it was 
at once implemented, and the process of expulsion was com- 
pleted by January 1493. In Sicily, 6,300 Jewish-owned houses 
were confiscated, and a levy of 100,000 florins was imposed. 
It is calculated that almost 40,000 Jews in all left the country. 
In Sardinia, the numbers affected were far less. The major- 
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ity of the exiles went to continental Italy, but a considerable 
number chose other lands: North Africa, Greece, Turkey, the 
Levant. The Jews of the two islands were not the only ones to 
seek shelter in the Kingdom of Naples under the protection 
of King Ferdinand. They were joined by about 9,000 Span- 
ish Jews. Spanish Jews also received a generally benevolent 
welcome in other Italian states, and even in the Papal States 
under Pope *Alexander vi (1492-1503). However, in 1503 the 
Kingdom of Naples also passed under Spanish rule and in 1510 
the expulsion of the Jews was ordered - probably some tens of 
thousands, though the exact number is difficult to ascertain. 
The decree was not carried out immediately and 200 wealthy 
families were formally permitted to remain. In 1515 the edict 
of expulsion was extended to the *New Christians - that is to 
Jews who had become converted to Catholicism more or less 
sincerely and their descendants. In 1515 and in 1520 the quota 
of tolerated wealthy families was increased, and then lowered 
again. In 1541 this agreement was definitively abrogated and 
the law excluding Jews remained in force in southern Italy for 
over three centuries. 

Conditions in central and northern Italy were completely 
different. In Rome Popes Julius 11, *Leo x, *Clement vii, and 
Paul 111, although differing in character, were well-disposed 
toward the Jews under their jurisdiction. The same applied 
to the Medici in Florence, the Este in Ferrara, and the Gon- 
zaga in Mantua, who encouraged the activities and talents of 
their Jewish subjects, both the older inhabitants and the new 
arrivals. In Venice the senate began to treat the Jews with a 
little more consideration, although in 1516 Jewish residence 
was confined to the *ghetto. 

The reaction of the Roman Church to the rise of Prot- 
estantism reached a climax in the middle of the 16" century. 
In its efforts to preserve Catholics from all possibility of reli- 
gious contamination, the Church acted with particular harsh- 
ness against the Jews. The first blow fell in 1553, when Pope 
*Julius 111 ordered that all copies of the Talmud be confis- 
cated and burned throughout Italy, on the charge that it blas- 
phemed Christianity (see *Talmud, Burning of). The attack 
became more violent under *Paul Iv (1555-59). His bull Cum 
nimis absurdum of July 14, 1555, obliged the Jews in the Papal 
States to lock themselves in the ghetto at night, prohibited 
them from engaging in any commercial activity except the 
sale of rags, required them to sell their houses, and submit- 
ted them to all the most harassing restrictions enacted during 
the preceding centuries. At “Ancona, on the pope’s orders, 25 
Portuguese Marranos found guilty of having returned to Ju- 
daism were sent to the stake. Under Pius rv (1559-65) the op- 
pression abated, but rose to even worse excesses under Pius v 
(1566-72), who expelled the Jews from all of the Papal States, 
except Rome and Ancona. Some relief was afforded under Six- 
tus Vv (1585-90), who permitted Jews to resume their activities 
in the towns they had recently been forced to leave. However, 
all vacillation ended with *Clement viii (1592-1605), who, ina 
bull of Feb. 25, 1593, reverted to the harsh measures of Paul 1v 
and Pius v and ordered the Jews to leave the papal domains 
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within three months, except Rome, Ancona, and Avignon. 
For over two centuries this restrictive papal legislation con- 
tinued to apply to the Jews living in the papal territories, and 
was adopted with almost no exceptions by the other Italian 
states. In the meantime, 900 Jews were banished in 1597 from 
the duchy of Milan, then under Spanish rule. 

Jewish cultural and spiritual life did not suffer because 
of these vicissitudes. Every town of standing had its yeshivah, 
that of Padua becoming important under Judah and Abraham 
*Minz and Meir *Katzenellenbogen. Scholars of this period 
include the philosopher and biblical exegete Obadiah *Sforno; 
the religious philosopher Jehiel Nissim of Pisa; the grammar- 
ians Abraham de *Balmes, Samuel *Archivolti, and Elijah 
(Bahur) *Levita; the physician and lexicographer David de’ 
*Pomis; the geographer Abraham *Farissol; the chroniclers 
Solomon *Ibn Verga, Gedaliah *Ibn Yahya, *Joseph ha-Kohen, 
and the antiquarian Abraham *Portaleone; the scholarly his- 
torian Azariah de’ *Rossi, author of Meor Einayim; the poet 
*Moses b. Joab; and the dramatist Judah (Leone) de’ Sommi 
*Portaleone, who wrote in both Hebrew and Italian. In addi- 
tion, many Jews individually contributed to art, drama, music, 
and the development of printing. Outstanding in the medical 
profession were the papal physicians Bonet de *Lattes, Samuel 
and Joseph *Sarfati, Vitale *Alatino, and Jacob *Mantino; also 
*Amatus Lusitanus, author of Curationum Centuriae, Elijah 
Montalto, and the *Portaleone family of Mantua, five genera- 
tions of whom attended on the Gonzagas. 


Persecutions (c. 1600-c. 1800) 

This period is generally known as the Age of the Ghetto. It 
logically begins in 1555, when compulsory segregation was 
imposed by Paul rv, or even with the isolated instance when 
the Venice ghetto was established in 1516. However, it was at 
the end of the 16" century that the ghetto became an accepted 
institution in Italy, from Rome to the Alps. Every ghetto had its 
individual character. Some were overcrowded and unhealthy 
like that of Rome, the largest of all; others were more spacious 
and vivacious as in Venice (long the center of Hebrew print- 
ing), Ferrara, and Mantua; some had only a nominal existence, 
as in *Leghorn. All the ghettos - except that of Leghorn - were 
locked at night; the houses, even if owned by Christians, had 
fixed rents (jus gazaga; see *Hazakah). Jews who went outside 
the ghetto were obliged to wear a distinguishing badge on their 
garments. They could not enter the professions except (with 
severe restrictions) that of medicine. To travel out of the town 
they required special permits. Almost everywhere they were 
compelled to attend conversionist sermons. The police gave 
adequate protection to the ghetto from concerted attacks, but 
only reluctantly in cases of individual molestation. There were 
approximately 30,000 Jews living in Italy in the 17" and 18" 
centuries, of whom between 4,000 and 7,000 lived in Rome, 
somewhat fewer in Leghorn, and the others distributed in al- 
most 70 places. The position of the Rome community was the 
most critical. Conditions had steadily deteriorated through 
the restrictions on earning a livelihood and the high taxation 
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imposed by the Holy See. From the middle of the 17" century 
some of the popes (*Innocent x, x1, and x11) attempted to 
mitigate their lot, but were unable to prevent the community 
from being declared bankrupt in 1698. 

In the 18" century also other pontiffs (Clement x1, *Bene- 
dict x1v, *Clement x1v) were moved to sympathy by the des- 
perate plight of Rome Jewry, but any measures they introduced 
were counteracted by hostile successors. In the first year of his 
pontificate, Pius vi (1775-99) published an “Edict Concerning 
the Jews,” characterized by utter obscurantism. In the other 
towns of the Papal States with Jewish communities, Ancona 
and (from 1598) Ferrara, the pressure upon the Jews was less 
extreme. Elsewhere, in the 18" century, in small communi- 
ties - e.g., in Piedmont — Jews who were considered useful 
to the economy received particular assistance. In Veneto the 
Jews helped to arrest the decline of the towns where they were 
living, particularly Venice. In Tuscany, the Jews of Leghorn, 
who were completely free to utilize their commercial ability, 
were so successful that the grand dukes of the House of Lor- 
raine, in particular Leopold 1 (1765-90), began to treat their 
other Jewish subjects similarly and to improve their condi- 
tions. When the French armies entered Italy in 1796-98, the 
new revolutionary spirit momentarily triumphed: the walls 
of the ghetto were demolished and the Jews received equal 
rights. However, with the restoration of the old regimes in 
1799, all the new-found liberties were abolished. Napoleon’s 
campaign of 1800 again brought freedom to the Jews, but in 
1815 the restoration resulted in a complete and almost general 
return of the old conditions. 

Intellectual life within the ghetto was inevitably inferior 
to that of the preceding period. Learned Jews were obliged 
not only to renounce their contacts with the outside world, 
but also any participation in academic institutions and, hence, 
pursuit of secular studies. This resulted in a very different lit- 
erary orientation. Among the authors of Jewish apologetics 
were Leone *Modena, Simone (Simhah) *Luzzatto, and Isaac 
*Cardozo. Controversies arose between the supporters of Kab- 
balah, Mordecai *Dato, *Aaron Berechiah of Modena, Mena- 
hem Azariah of Fano, Moses *Zacuto, and Solomon Aviad Sar 
Shalom *Basilea, and its opponents, Azariah de’ Rossi and Az- 
ariah *Figo. Benjamin b. Eliezer ha-Kohen *Vitale and Abra- 
ham *Rovigo tended toward Shabbateanism. Joseph *Ergas 
and *Malachi b. Jacob ha-Kohen were instrumental in trans- 
ferring the center of kabbalistic theosophy to Leghorn. Be- 
sides the emergence of two poetesses in the Italian language, 
Deborah Ascarelli and Sarah Coppio *Sullam, poetry was rep- 
resented by Jacob Daniel *Olmo, the brothers Jacob and Im- 
manuel *Frances, and Isaiah and Israel Benjamin * Bassani, fa- 
ther and son. Important as a poet, dramatist, and ethical writer 
was Moses Hayyim *Luzzatto. Salomone *Fiorentino, who 
wrote poems in Italian toward the end of the ghetto period, 
was much admired. Talmudic studies attracted such illustrious 
scholars as Isaac *Lampronti, author of the stupendous com- 
pilation Pahad Yizhak; barely less distinguished were Moses 
Zacuto, Solomon *Finzi, Samuel *Aboab, and Samson *Mor- 
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purgo. The polygraph Hayyim Joseph David *Azulai also spent 
much time in Italy. Hence it would be wrong to state that the 
walls surrounding the ghetto and its high buildings resulted 
in intellectual darkness. In fact, the contrary is true. Through 
scrupulous observance of the mitzvot and self-imposed regu- 
lation, either to supply the communities with necessities or to 
avoid excesses in entertainment and dress, the ghetto became 
a hive of activity, necessarily confined but tremendously alive. 
Many had several synagogues, all well attended, some with fine 
architecture such as those of Venice, Padua, Pesaro, and the 
small Piedmontese communities. There was a constant supply 
of teachers to listen and instruct. Moral and religious obser- 
vance was strict but not oppressive. A social-service network 
provided assistance to all those who lived within the ghetto, 
especially well organized at Venice and Rome. In consequence, 
when they withdrew at night into the ghetto, the Jews did not 
have the feeling of living in prison. 


Freedom and Equality (1815-1938) 

The record of the half century that passed between the rees- 
tablishment of many ghettos and their final abolition differed 
in the various regions. In Tuscany, after the restoration of the 
grand duchy in 1815, the Jews there were granted relative equal- 
ity; only the army and public office remaining barred to them. 
In the duchy of Parma, the most stringent restriction was that 
prohibiting Jews from residing in the capital. In the Lom- 
bardo-Venetian kingdom under Austrian rule, where there 
were the important communities of Mantua, Venice, Verona, 
and Padua, and the growing community of Milan, conditions 
were not particularly irksome. In Naples, where Jews had be- 
gun to resettle, the only restriction was that they were not al- 
lowed to constitute an official community. Elsewhere, however, 
their situation was now again deeply humiliating, especially 
in contrast with the freedom they had tasted. In the duchy of 
Modena, all the old disabilities were restored. The same ap- 
plied to the Kingdom of Sardinia, comprising Piedmont and 
Genoa, where the only relaxation was that the Jewish badge 
was not reimposed. In the Papal States intolerance increased, 
until in 1827 Pope *Leo x11 even resuscitated the notorious 
anti-Jewish edict of 1775. 

However, those Jews once more living in such sad condi- 
tions now no longer had to rely only on the assistance, mainly 
ineffectual, of their more fortunate brethren. The middle-class 
Italian population which was struggling to liberate the country 
from reactionary regimes, especially the Carboneria and the 
Giovine Italia movements, had among their aims the elimi- 
nation of all anti-Jewish discrimination. Distinguished poli- 
ticians and writers such as Vincenzo Gioberti, Niccolé Tom- 
maseo, Ugo Foscolo, and Cesare Balbo fought for the same 
ideas. Some expressed these aims in writings which reached a 
wide public, for instance Carlo *Cattaneo in his Ricerche eco- 
nomiche sulle interdizioni imposte dalla legge civile agli israeliti 
(1837), on the economic restrictions imposed on the Jews, and 
Massimo d’*Azeglio, Dell’ emancipazione civile degli israeliti, 
which appeared at the end of 1847. On their part, the Jews did 
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not wait for their aspirations to freedom to be fulfilled through 
outside assistance and took an active share in the struggle. 
The Risorgimento movement, which started in Piedmont in 
1820-21, became more daring in Modena in 1831 and culmi- 
nated in the 1848-49 revolutions in Milan, Rome, and Ven- 
ice — the last under the leadership of Daniele *Manin. The 
movement included in its ranks many Jewish volunteers from 
various parts of Italy. Before the uprising broke out in 1848, 
even the most reactionary governments hastened to grant 
the Jews some concessions. Pope *Pius 1x (1846-78), having 
abolished compulsory Jewish attendance at conversionist ser- 
mons and other humiliating regulations, admitted Jews into 
the civic guard; in 1848 he ordered that the gates and walls of 
the ghettos be demolished in Rome and in other towns of the 
Papal States. In Piedmont, in June 1848, the House of Savoy 
introduced into the constitution of the kingdom a provision 
that established equal civil and political rights for all citizens, 
without religious distinction. 

In some retrogressive centers popular insurrections later 
broke out, after which, in 1849, two Jews were members of 
the constitutional assembly of the newly-proclaimed Roman 
republic, and in Venice two others, Isaac Pesaro and Leone 
Pincherle, became ministers in the provisional republican 
government. When, at the end of 1849, some of the ousted 
rulers returned and attempted to reimpose the humiliating 
anti-Jewish measures, they succeeded in doing so only on 
paper because they no longer had the support of wide sec- 
tors of the public. The darkest reaction indeed still prevailed 
in the towns of the Papal States: Rome, Ancona, Ferrara, and 
Bologna. The Jews here were again confined to the ghettos, 
although the gates were not locked at night. Jewish students 
were excluded from the public schools, and Jews were barred 
from commercial partnerships with Christians. They were 
subjected to pressures to accept conversion; these culminated 
in the notorious kidnapping of the child Edgardo *Mortara 
in Bologna in 1858, and of Giuseppe Coen in Rome as late as 
1864. Even in the Lombardo- Venetian kingdom, the Austrian 
government became hostile to the Jews, who were suspected of 
holding liberal ideas. Only Piedmont upheld the emancipation 
of 1848, and as it extended its jurisdiction over the new areas 
which in 1861 became the Kingdom of Italy, additional Jewish 
groups were admitted to complete equality. Between 1859 and 
1861 Emilia, Romagna, Tuscany, Lombardy, the Marches, and 
the Kingdom of Naples were absorbed; in 1866 Veneto and 
in 1870 Rome were incorporated in the new Italian kingdom. 
Trieste, which remained outside the boundaries of the King- 
dom of Italy until 1919, had a large Jewish community under 
Austrian rule, generally well-disposed toward Jews. 

As soon as equality had been extended to the Jews, the 
fact was accepted by the Italian people, anxious to demonstrate 
that the previous segregation had been imposed by political 
and ideological considerations and did not reflect popular 
feelings. The Jews reciprocated with alacrity. The principle 
that religion should not be an obstacle, whether in law or in 
fact, and the total absence of ill feeling or prejudice between 
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Christians and Jews led to two far-reaching consequences. 
First, Jews felt free to embrace any career — political, military, 
academic, professional, administrative, or commercial - and 
to attain the highest positions. Secondly, freedom to associate 
on equal terms with other citizens encouraged Jews to mini- 
mize existing differences - some even concealed their Jewish 
identity or rejected it. The Jewish population formed 0.15% of 
the total in 1861 and 0.13% in 1938: yet 11 Jews sat in the cham- 
ber of deputies in 1871, 15 in 1874, and nine in 1921; in the sen- 
ate there were 11 in 1905, and 26 in 1923. In the universities 
the proportion of Jewish professors was 6.8% in 1919, and 8% 
in 1938. The proportion of Jews in the liberal professions and 
public administration was 6.4% in 1901 and 6.7% in 1928. Jews 
attained outstanding positions in several branches of national 
life, not only quantitatively but qualitatively. Among many ex- 
amples were Luigi *Luzzatti, for almost 20 years minister of 
finance, who became prime minister in 1910; Giuseppe *Ot- 
tolenghi, minister of war in 1902-03; Leone *Wollemborg, 
minister of finance from 1901; after 1923 Ludovico *Mortara 
was for many years president of the Court of Appeals and, for 
a time, minister of justice. 

In this period, the structure of the Jewish communities 
changed radically. In 1840 there existed about 70 organized 
communities, in 1938 only 23. In 1840 Italian Jewry num- 
bered 37,000, in 1931 47,485 (including many newly-arrived 
immigrants). The distribution of the Jewish population also 
changed. Many small rural communities disappeared, while 
medium-sized urban ones suffered through migration to the 
larger centers. Before the establishment of united Italy, each 
community had its own administrative and social structure, 
the central organization imposed by Napoleon lasting for only 
a short while. A first step toward introducing some measure of 
coordination among the communities was established by the 
Rattazzi Law of July 1857. But it was only in 1911 that a “Union 
of Italian Jewish Communities” (Consorzio delle comunita 
israelitiche italiane) was set up on a voluntary basis. Finally 
the law of Oct. 30, 1930, established on an obligatory national 
basis the Unione delle comunita israelitiche italiane and de- 
fined its administrative competence and that of the individual 
communities. It also defined the prerogatives of the rabbis, in- 
cluding authorization to perform marriages, provided that the 
relevant articles of the Italian legal code were read. The law 
laid down that all those considered Jews by Jewish law auto- 
matically belonged to the community if they did not make a 
formal renunciation. 

The upheavals which took place in Jewish life in Italy in 
the 19" century had important consequences on the nature of 
Jewish scholarship. Isaac Samuel *Reggio (1784-1855), a disci- 
ple of Moses *Mendelssohn and of N.H. *Wessely, propagated 
the view that it was necessary to diverge from rigid ortho- 
doxy and give a wider place to secular studies. These ideas he 
wished to put into practice in the rabbinical college of Padua 
(later *Collegio Rabbinico Italiano) founded in 1829. How- 
ever, when Lelio *della Torre and Samuel David *Luzzatto, 
one of the great pioneers of the scientific study of Judaism, 
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directed the college, they followed the traditional path, and 
under their control it became one of the most highly esteemed 
rabbinical seminaries in Europe. Luzzatto was an outstanding 
scholar and an acute exponent of vast portions of the Jewish 
heritage, including the philosophy of religion, history, litera- 
ture, ritual, and Hebrew linguistics. Luzzatto’s death marked 
the end of the college in Padua; its functions were partly as- 
sumed by the rabbinical college of Leghorn, under the direc- 
tion of Elia *Benamozegh. The Padua college itself, after brief 
vicissitudes, was transferred to Florence in 1899 under the dy- 
namic Samuel Hirsch *Margulies; after his death in 1922 it re- 
lapsed into inactivity, to be resuscitated later in Rome. Among 
those trained in these institutions were Mordecai *Ghirondi, 
Marco *Mortara, David *Castelli, Umberto *Cassuto, Dante 
*Lattes, and Elia S. *Artom. These and other scholars were able 
to publish the results of their research and studies on general 
problems in the numerous Jewish periodicals that appeared 
in Italy from the second half of the 19" century. 


[Attilio Milano] 


Holocaust Period 

From *Mussolini’s accession to power in 1922 until late in 1937, 
the Fascist government did not formally interfere with the so- 
cial and legal equality enjoyed by Italian Jewry. However, even 
in its early stages, the Fascist movement showed evidence of 
intolerance toward minority groups. Some of the party leaders, 
including Mussolini, made particular mention of the poten- 
tial danger to national unity inherent in the “alien character” 
of the Jews, with their international, cosmopolitan contacts. 
When the Fascist movement came to power, the government 
gave priority to real or imaginary pragmatic considerations 
over ideological principles. The government wanted to make 
use of “international Jewry” in order to strengthen its poli- 
cies as a whole, and increase its penetration into the Levant in 
particular. The Fascist government also sought to prevent the 
Zionist movement from being attached solely to British inter- 
ests in the Middle East. However, many Fascist leaders feared 
the fancied political and economic strength of the Jews. The 
Abyssinian War of 1935, the worsening of relations between 
Italy and Britain, the attempts at a rapprochement with the 
Arab nationalists, and, above all, the strengthening of links 
with Nazi Germany in late 1936 reversed the political consid- 
erations which had been paramount until then. Italian Fas- 
cism then turned to militant antisemitism. In this, as in other 
matters, the Fascist government was forced to present a united 
front with its ally, Germany, and to foster the ideological pro- 
gram and the organizational and legislative network of Nazi 
racial antisemitism. The change of attitude was heralded by a 
section of the press which condemned “the Jewish and Zionist 
danger.’ Early in 1937, Pietro Orano published his book, Gli 
Ebrei in Italia, stressing the “alien” character of the Jews. The 
book sparked a vociferous anti-Jewish and anti-Zionist cam- 
paign in the Italian press; when the party newspaper, I] Popolo 
d@ Italia, joined in, it was clear that the die had been cast. The 
Manifesto della Razza appeared in July 1938, ostensibly the 
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work of a group of scientists but apparently edited by Musso- 
lini himself. The Manifesto asserted the existence of a “pure 
Italian race of Aryan stock,” into which the Jews had never 
integrated, and called for the implementation of a clear racial 
policy of a “northern Aryan character.” In September, the first 
two laws against Jews were passed, one forbidding them to 
study or teach in any school or institution of higher learning, 
the other ordering the deportation of all Jewish aliens who had 
found refuge in Italy after 1919. A “department for demogra- 
phy and race” was established to coordinate the policy of ra- 
cial discrimination in all branches of the government, and to 
conduct a census of Jews living in the country. On October 7, 
the Supreme Council of the Fascist Party determined the prin- 
ciples on which detailed anti-Jewish legislation was to be based. 
This legislation, passed on November 17, 1938, included pro- 
hibitions on marriage between Jews and Aryans and decreed 
severe civil and economic restrictions, such as interdictions 
against Jews serving in the army, working in the government, 
municipal service, or any other public institution, or employ- 
ing Aryan servants, and the confiscation of Jewish property. 
The law defined a member of the “Jewish race” as a person with 
one Jewish parent but exempted Jews in special categories, such 
as recipients of military awards and those who were wounded 
in World War 1. The restrictions gradually grew more severe 
as decrees or mere instructions from the party secretary were 
enacted and executed. Jews were forbidden to own radio sets, 
visit holiday resorts, enter public libraries, publish newspapers, 
or be partners in business firms with “Aryan” Italians. 

The opening of the racial campaign severely affected the 
small Jewish community, not only from the economic point of 
view, but also ethically and organizationally. Many Jews, who 
from birth were accustomed to complete social equality and 
who regarded themselves as Italians in every sense, found it 
hard to understand the meaning of the discrimination and 
persecution to which they were now subjected. Some were 
unable to stand the test and tried to find a way out by conver- 
sion to Christianity. In 1938-39, 3,910 cases of apostasy were 
recorded, as against 101 in the previous two years. Over 5,000 
others preferred to emigrate. The Jewish community in Italy, 
which according to the official census of 1931 numbered 47,485 
persons, was reduced by 1939 to 35,156 persons, or 0.8% of the 
total population. Nevertheless, Jewish institutions managed to 
surmount the crisis, organized themselves for efficient action, 
gave help to the needy and refugees, and established Jewish 
elementary and high schools. 

Italy’s entry into World War 11 as Germany’s ally (June 10, 
1940) caused no drastic change in the status of most of the 
Jews. In the early months of the war, 43 concentration camps 
were set up in Italy for enemy aliens, and several thousand 
Jews of foreign nationality, as well as about 200 Italian Jews, 
were interned; however, conditions in the camps were, on the 
whole, bearable. In May 1942 the government decreed that all 
the Jewish internees would be mobilized into special work 
legions in place of military service. This order was only par- 
tially carried out, and the number of Jews actually mobilized 
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Map 2. Major Jewish communities in Italy, 1931 and 1970. 


did not exceed 2,000 men. The fall of the Fascist regime on 
July 25 and Italy’s surrender to Germany on Sept. 8, 1943, were 
turning points. The country was cut in two, with the south in 
the hands of the Allies, and central and northern Italy under 
German occupation. 

The Italian Jewish community, which for historical rea- 
sons was concentrated in Rome and in the north, found it- 
self in the German-occupied area, ie., the Fascist protector- 
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ate called the Italian Socialist Republic, headed by Mussolini. 
Within an extremely short period of time, these Jews passed 
from a regime of civil and economic discrimination (Sep- 
tember 1938-July 1943), through a brief period of liberty and 
equality (July 25-Sept. 8, 1943), to find themselves victims of 
the horrors of the “*Final Solution, together with thousands 
of Jewish refugees from France and Yugoslavia who had es- 
caped into Italy during the early years of the war. 
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At first, the authorities in the Italian Socialist Republic 
contented themselves with a declaration of principles which 
defined members of the “Jewish race” as aliens and, for the 
period of the war, as members of an enemy nation (Nov. 14, 
1943). This was followed by an order issued by the Ministry of 
the Interior that all Jews, without exception, should be interned 
in special concentration camps and all Jewish property confis- 
cated (Nov. 30, 1943). In the meantime the occupation authori- 
ties, through Theodor Dannecker, Eichmann’s emissary from 
the *RsHA’s IvB4 Office, or through *ss and *Gestapo officers, 
completely took over the administration of the move to murder 
Italian Jewry. When the German occupation began, the first 
outbreaks of violence occurred against Jews in Merano (Sept. 
16, 1943) and around Lake Maggiore (Sept. 22, 1943). With a de- 
tailed list of names and with the assistance of the Fascist armed 
forces, the Germans hunted out Jews in the principal towns. In 
Rome, the Germans surrounded the Jewish quarter and on a 
single day (October 16) arrested more than 1,000 persons, who 
were dispatched directly to *Auschwitz; immediately on arrival 
(October 22 or 23) most of them were murdered. Similar Ak- 
tionen were held in Trieste (October 9), Genoa (November 3), 
Florence (November 6), Milan (November 8), Venice (Novem- 
ber 9), and Ferrara (November 14). Jews who were caught were 
at first imprisoned in local jails and later sent to special con- 
centration camps set up in northern Italy, especially in *Fossoli 
and *Bolzano. When the camps were full, the inmates were sent 
on to extermination camps, mainly to Auschwitz. It is hard to 
estimate the exact number of Jews arrested in this early stage, 
but it may be as many as half the total number of Jews deported 
from Italy during the German occupation. 

A second stage began toward the end of 1943, when Jew- 
ish life in Italy went underground and organized Jewish public 
worship became impossible in the country for the first time in 
20 centuries. Numerous Jews managed to cross the border into 
Switzerland; others found their way through the front line, in 
spite of many obstacles, to southern Italy, or joined the groups 
of anti-Fascist partisans in the mountains. However, the great 
majority preferred to seek sanctuary among the Italian popu- 
lation, in the homes of “Aryan” acquaintances, among peas- 
ants and the working classes, and even in Catholic religious 
institutions. Manhunts were, however, regularly carried out by 
the German and Fascist police, with the concomitant danger 
of betrayal by Fascist or avaricious citizens, and the constant 
need to seek new shelter. However, at the hour of greatest dan- 
ger, many discovered that the greater part of the Italian people 
was willing to help the persecuted for humanitarian reasons 
alone, despite the heavy penalties that they risked by their 
actions. Of the approximately 2,000 Jews who fought against 
the German and Fascist forces in the ranks of the partisans, 
more than 100 fell in battle and five won the highest medals 
for bravery. Others served in the Allied armies or intelligence 
services. The number of Jewish victims in Italy is estimated at 
about 7,750 out of a Jewish population of about 35,000 at the 
beginning of the German occupation. 

[Daniel Carpi] 
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The arrest, manhunts, and deportations of entire Jewish 
populations that the Italians had witnessed in western Eu- 
rope and Greece, the atrocities performed before their eyes in 
Croatia, and the rumors about events in eastern Europe con- 
vinced many Italian soldiers and diplomats that it was their 
human duty to assist the persecuted Jews regardless of their 
nationality. What was no less than a rescue operation was then 
mounted in the region controlled by the Italian army in Dal- 
matia and Croatia, where 5,000 Jews from the remainder of 
Yugoslavia had found asylum; in southern France, where more 
than 25,000 Jews had gathered, mostly refugees from north- 
ern France; and in Athens and other parts of Greece in the 
Italian zone, where there were some 13,000 Jews. Altogether 
some 40,000 Jewish refugees from various countries found a 
safe haven in the areas of Italian occupation. (In addition, a 
few thousand refugees had been permitted to enter Italy itself 
and gained asylum there.) 

Despite repeated protests, in no case did the Italians sur- 
render the Jews to the Germans, the Croatian Ustasha, or the 
Vichy police. They maintained this position in the face of in- 
tense pressure, coupled with demands for extradition made by 
the Germans at various diplomatic levels and even upon Mus- 
solini himself. At least twice Mussolini succumbed to these 
pressures and gave orders to surrender the Jewish refugees in 
the Italian zone of Croatia, but the diplomats and high-rank- 
ing military officers around him joined forces to evade imple- 
mentation of this criminal order. Among those who acquitted 
themselves honorably in this affair were Deputy Foreign Min- 
ister Giuseppe Bastianini and senior diplomats Luca Pietro- 
manchi, Luigi Viau, and Roberto Ducci in Rome; diplomatic 
representatives Guelfo Zamboni, Giuseppe Castruccio, and 
Pellegrino Ghigi in Greece; the diplomats Vittorio Zoppi, Al- 
berto Calisse, and Gustavo Orlandini in France; and Vittorio 
Castellani in Croatia. Among military personnel three gen- 
erals, Giuseppe Piéche, Giuseppe Amico, and Mario Riatta, 
merit recognition. Other distinguished figures were Police In- 
spector Guido Lospinoso, who operated in southern France, 
where he was assisted by the Jewish banker Angelo Donati 
and the Capuchin friar Pierre- Marie *Benoit. 

Unfortunately, some of the Jews who had found asylum 
in the Italian occupied zone were arrested by the Germans af- 
ter September 8, 1943, and were killed in the Holocaust. 


[Sergio Itzhak Minerbi (2"4 ed.)] 


Contemporary Period 

Italian Jewry’s losses resulting from Fascist persecutions can 
be estimated at about 40%: by deportations (7,749 dead out of 
8,360 deportees, around 16% of the Jewish population in 1938), 
conversion to other religions (5,705 cases during the period 
1938-43, around 12%), and emigration (approximately 6,000 
persons, around 13%). Indirect consequences of the persecu- 
tions were a drastic decline in the birth and marriage rates, 
which further aggravated the already precarious demographic 
conditions of Italian Jewry. In the course of the persecutions, 
the small communities in particular, which were already de- 
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clining in numbers, suffered severely. At the end of World 
War I1, 29,117 Jews remained in Italy, and a further 26,300 
refugees originating mainly from central and eastern Europe 
were added to this number. Italy was a main gathering place 
for the refugees en route to Palestine, and the great majority 
later reached Palestine, legally or illegally. 

Meanwhile, the difficult work of reconstructing the com- 
munities was begun, with the help of Jewish international re- 
lief organizations. Politically, the Jewish minority in Italy lived 
under generally good conditions after World War 11. The Ital- 
ian Jews and their institutions enjoyed full rights guaranteed 
by the Constitution and by the respect of the greater part of 
the Italian people. 

At the end of World War 1, a certain number of refugees 
settled permanently in Italy. Subsequently, immigrants ar- 
rived, mainly from Egypt and other Middle Eastern countries 
and from North Africa, especially following the persecutions 
of Jews after the *Sinai Campaign in 1956. At the same time, 
immigration also took place from Hungary and other eastern 
European countries, although to a smaller extent. Schemati- 
cally, the following three groups could be distinguished in Ital- 
ian Jewry: the Jews of Rome, the great majority of whom were 
born there, who partly still lived in the old ghetto, endowed 
with a sturdy vitality that could be linked in part to the mod- 
est conditions of the community and in part to the survival of 
strong bonds with Jewish tradition; other Italian-born Jews, 
widely scattered geographically, with more tenuous links with 
Jewish culture but steadily growing ties with secular Italian 
culture, and hence more open to social contacts with non- 
Jews, mixed marriages, and increasingly rapid assimilation; 
and Jews born abroad, characterized by greater social cohe- 
sion, but inclined to adopt rapidly the habits and customs of 
the less vital groups of Italian Jewry. According to the results 
of a statistical inquiry carried out, on a national basis, under 
the auspices of The Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 12,000 
Jewish families were living in Italy in 1965, comprising about 
32,000 Jews out of a total population of 52,000,000 (a den- 
sity of 0.6 per thousand). The geographical distribution of the 
Jews was 42.2% in Rome; 7% in Milan; 21.8% in the six me- 
dium-sized communities of Turin, Florence, Trieste, Genoa, 
Venice, and Leghorn; and 8.3% in the 15 small communities of 
Naples, Bologna, Ancona, Mantua, Pisa, Padua, Modena, Fer- 
rara, Verona, Alessandria, Vercelli, Parma, Merano, Gorizia, 
and Casale Monferrato. Isolated Jews were also spread over 
more than 200 minor centers. 

A few demographic details from the above survey will 
suffice to indicate the state of decline of the Jews in Italy. The 
birth rate for the Jews was 11.4 per 1,000 as against 18.3 per 
1,000 for the entire population; the fertility rate (children 
from birth to four years per 1,000 women of age 15-49) was 
210 for the Jews as against 360 for the general population; the 
marriage rate was 4.6% as against 8.0%; the mortality rate in 
general was 16.1% as against 9.6%; the Jews were considerably 
older: the average age was 41 years as against 33 years for the 
total population; finally, the demographic balance of the Jew- 
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ish population was negative, -4.7%, as against +8.7% for the 
general population. In contrast to the general population, the 
Jewish population was almost entirely urban and limited to 
the regions of the center and north. Its educational level was 
higher, with a large proportion of university graduates (14% as 
against 1.4%). The largest concentration in occupational dis- 
tribution was to be found in the business and services sectors 
(80.7% of the Jews as against 30.3% of the general population), 
with a certain representation in industry (18.7% as against 
40.6%) and an almost total absence from agriculture (0.6% 
as against 29.1%). The majority were self-employed, followed 
by those employed in commerce, in the free professions, and 
as executives and employees. In Rome, the number of hawk- 
ers was considerable. 

The central organization of Italian Jewry was the Union 
of Italian Jewish Communities, which represented Jewish in- 
terests vis-a-vis the government. Under the successive presi- 
dencies of R. Cantoni, A. Zevi, R. Bonfiglioli, and S. Piperno 
Beer, the Union intervened on behalf of Italian Jews in the 
face of antisemitic incidents and acted on behalf of the heirs 
of the victims of the Holocaust in matters of reparations and 
compensation. The Union also had a special section for cul- 
tural activities, rabbinical activity, on the other hand, being 
under the supervision of the Italian Rabbinical Council. Each 
community was responsible for organizing all religious and 
welfare services and cultural activities, as well as adminis- 
tering its own property. Jewish education was carried out 
through a system of Jewish schools, recognized by the state, in 
which the syllabus of the state schools was followed with the 
addition of Jewish subjects. Such schools existed in seven com- 
munities in 1970; in 1965-66 the total number of their stu- 
dents amounted to 1,986. The greatest number of pupils, how- 
ever, was to be found in the elementary schools; in the higher 
grades the number of Jewish students attending Jewish schools 
fell drastically in favor of state schools. Rabbinical training 
was given at the Collegio Rabbinico Italiano, in Rome, and 
the S.H. Margulies Rabbinical School in Turin. Finally, a 
few hundred Jewish students attended technical courses at 
*ORT. 

Among Italian-Jewish publications were La Rassegna 
Mensile d’Israel, a Jewish cultural magazine; Israel, a Jewish 
weekly of moderate Zionist tendencies; its cultural monthly, 
Shalom; and Ha-Tikvah, the monthly organ of the Federation 
of Jewish Youth. In general, assimilation of young Jews, par- 
ticularly those born in Italy, was very noticeable and was also 
evident from the data on mixed marriages. In Milan, during 
1952-66, 46 out of 100 Jewish bridegrooms married non-Jew- 
ish brides, and 26 of the 100 Jewish brides married non-Jews. 
In 1955 was founded in Milan the institution cDEc (Center of 
Jewish Contemporary documentation) devoted to the promo- 
tion of didactic activities and research on contemporary Ital- 
ian Judaism, Shoah and antisemitism for researchers, students, 
and schools. The Italian Zionist Federation encouraged aliyah, 
which, though small in numbers, was well qualified profes- 
sionally. It also organized various cultural and educational 
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activities concerning Israel, frequently in collaboration with 
*wIZO (ADEI) and other representatives of world Zionist orga- 
nizations. Soon after World War 11, due partly to the presence 
of the *Jewish Brigade, many young Italian Jews were imbued 
with Zionist enthusiasm which led to their participation in 
the Israel *War of Independence (1948) and in some cases to 
settlement in Israel. This, however, did not always have strong 
ideological roots, and as a result a considerable number re- 
turned to Italy. During that period also the major part of the 
population of the Apulian village of *San Nicandro was con- 
verted to Judaism under the leadership of D. Manduzio and 
subsequently settled in Israel. 

Jews were more modestly represented in realms of cul- 
ture and in public life than in the first few decades of the 20" 
century. It should be noted, however, that many representa- 
tives of the Jewish intelligentsia had either left Italy because 
of the racial laws or perished during the persecutions. Among 
the Jews who rose to distinction in Italy in the post-World 
War 11 period in the humanistic field were the writers C. *Levi, 
A. *Moravia (Pincherle), G. *Bassani, and P. *Levi; in the field 
of science, the mathematician G. Castelnuova, president of 
the Academia Dei Lincei, the physicist E. *Segre, Nobel Prize 
winner in 1959, and the physicist B. *Pontecorvo, who caused 
a storm when he defected to the Soviet Union after the war. 
General G. *Liuzzi was head of the General Staff of the armed 
forces in the years 1954-59. On the other hand, there was a 
more modest Jewish participation in Italy’s political life as 
compared with the period before the rise of Fascism. In the 
legislatures of the Italian parliament there was a succession of 
Jewish representatives, on the average about ten out of 1,000 
deputies and senators in the two houses. Of special note is a 
leader of the Communist party, Umberto *Terracini of Turin, 
who was president of the Constituent Assembly in 1947. 


[Sergio DellaPergola] 


DEMOGRAPHY. At the start of the 1980s there were some 
41,000 Jews in Italy, of whom 36,000 were permanent resi- 
dents, some 2,000 Israeli students, and some 3,000 Russian 
Jews, most of whom were in Rome awaiting emigration vi- 
sas to other countries. Of the permanent Jewish population, 
14,500 lived in Rome and 9,500 in Milan, while the commu- 
nities of Turin, Florence, Trieste, Leghorn, Venice and Genoa 
accounted for 6,000, with the remaining 2,000 in 14 small 
communities. Two characteristic demographic traits of the 
community were aging and assimilation. The Jewish birthrate 
continued to be low while, for the first time, the rate of inter- 
marriage reached a level of more than 40 percent in Rome, 
and was considerably higher in other towns. 

In 1993, the number of Jews officially registered in Ital- 
ian communities was 31,000, with an estimated additional 
10-15,000 unaffiliated. Mixed marriages fell from 50% to 40% 
in ten years. During the 1980s a number of small communi- 
ties died out. Rome Jewry was the most homogeneous, made 
up mostly of families —- most of them store owners — who sur- 
vived the war and a dynamic post-1967 Libyan Jewish com- 
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munity by now well-integrated, although they had their own 
synagogue. The Milan community was of international origin 
with groups of Syrian, Iranian, Lebanese Jews and others, each 
with their own synagogues. Lubavitch families had settled in 
various cities, attracting some of the youth. Friction arose ini- 
tially because the Lubavitch rabbis accused the Italian rabbis 
of laxity in maintaining halakhic standards, challenging Ital- 
ian Jewry’s elastic traditions of accommodating all forms of 
religiosity under an umbrella definition of Orthodoxy. A mo- 
dus vivendi was found, resulting in greater cooperation. No 
Conservative or Reform congregations existed in Italy because 
they are traditionally regarded as a threat to Jewish unity and 
a step toward assimilation. 


POLITICAL EVENTS. Along with the general community, 
Jews also suffered from the continuing erosion in political sta- 
bility and public order which characterized Italy during the 
19708, and at least three Jews were abducted and held for ran- 
som. In November 1977 the liberal journalist, Carlo Casalegno, 
joint editor of La Stampa and a good friend of the Jewish com- 
munity and of Israel, was killed in an ambush in Turin. 

Some of the members of the Red Brigade and the Nap 
(Proletarian Action Group) received their military training in 
Palestinian terrorist camps in Lebanon. 

Despite certain self-defense precautions taken by Jewish 
institutions, there was a general feeling of frustration and dis- 
trust in the Jewish community which stemmed from a cease- 
less trickle of antisemitic events, often combining anti-Jew- 
ish and anti-Zionist elements and trends. These ranged from 
a variety of Nazi-Fascist or Marxist-Leninist graffiti to more 
committed documents by intellectuals and official bodies, to 
bombs thrown against synagogues (which, however, caused 
neither casualties nor any considerable damage). 

Research on antisemitism in contemporary Italy, directed 
by Professor Alfonso Di Nola, suggested a possible connection 
between Italian proletarian, revolutionary and reactionary 
interests and Arabs terrorist groups. In fact, Arab organiza- 
tions continued to make Italy one of their European strong- 
holds and acted with increasing effrontery against Israeli in- 
terests and property, particularly air transport between the 
two countries. 

The main cause of concern to Italian Jews was the con- 
sequences of the radicalization of the political struggle on 
the general scene. A dangerous political instability prevailed 
in 1974-75. In this connection it was difficult to disentangle 
wholly the implication of the Middle East crisis from purely 
local factors. The Italian mass media, headed by the govern- 
ment-controlled radio and television, adopted an open pro- 
Arab attitude during the Yom Kippur War. One incident 
received considerable publicity. A satirical article on Col. 
Qaddhafi, written by two non-Jews, appeared in La Stampa, 
of which Arrigo Levi - a former volunteer in the Israel War 
of Independence - had been appointed editor a few months 
earlier. The Libyan government issued a formal protest, de- 
manding, inter alia, the dismissal of the editor and threatening 
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a total boycott of all products of Fiat, which owned the news- 
paper. Although Levi was allowed to retain his post, the Ital- 
ian government issued a “balanced statement” on the matter, 
showing understanding of the Arab position. This was later 
openly manifested when Italy voted in favor of the admission 
of the Palestine Liberation Organization as an observer at the 
UN General Assembly. The resurgent neo-fascism and the anti- 
Israel tide did not cause any actual direct damage to the Jewish 
community. Nevertheless, fears for the personal safety of Ital- 
ian Jewish leaders reached a peak after the arrest in Jerusalem 
of Greek Catholic Archbishop Capucci. There was evidence of 
an anti-Jewish mood subtly penetrating into intellectual, cul- 
tural, and artistic circles. It could be observed in most Italian 
universities, including most departments of political science 
and history, where the Middle East conflict is usually taught, 
and as a result the academic objectivity and scientific stand- 
ing of these institutions was slowly being compromised. On 
the other hand, there were a few positive highlights, such as 
the courageous stand taken by Chief Rabbi Elio Toaff in a 
few debates on radio and television, which were widely fol- 
lowed, and the support given Israel by a group of members of 
the Italian parliament, a delegation of which went on a mis- 
sion to Israel in 1974. Vigorous and effective pro-Jewish stands 
were taken in the Jewish and non-Jewish press by such writ- 
ers as Carlo Gasalegno, Aldo Garosci, Tullia Zevi, Marsimo 
Della Pergola, Alberto Nirenstein and the editorial board of 
the Roman Jewish monthly Shalom which had favorable re- 
percussions in the country. 

In November 1976 an official proposal was published to 
grant a conditional release to ss Lieut. Col. Herbert Kappler, 
who had directed the slaughter at the Fosse Ardeatin (near 
Rome), after 28 years of imprisonment. The reaction in the 
Jewish community was immediate; they hastened to the mili- 
tary hospital where Kappler was held. Larger demonstrations 
followed in anti-Fascist circles, and the proposal was eventu- 
ally dropped. On Aug. 15, 1977, however, Kappler was suddenly 
abducted by his wife to the townlet of Soltau in West Germany. 
An immediate request of extradition, submitted by the Ital- 
ian government, could not be complied with under German 
constitutional law. For a few weeks there was some tension be- 
tween the Italian and German governments (the Germans had 
actually been exerting pressure to obtain Kappler’s release), 
and only his death a few months later brought the case to an 
end. There were also some expressions of intellectual revision- 
ism which attempted to minimize the extent of the Holocaust, 
or to find psychological or political Jewish responsibilities for 
it. Some of the most vociferous theories about “Jewish racism” 
were heard in 1976 on the occasion ofa strike bya leftist union 
at the Sonzogno publishing house, to prevent publication of 
the Italian version of a report on the 1pF rescue operation at 
*Entebbe. Nor was the Vatican’s position more encouraging; 
in February 1976, the Vatican delegation at an Islamic-Chris- 
tian conference held in Tripoli voted in favor of a document 
stating that Zionism is an aggressive, racist movement, foreign 
to Palestine and to the whole of the Orient. 
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During the 1980s the Middle East political situation 
continued to make itself felt. A Palestinian terrorist attack 
on the Rome synagogue on October 9, 1982, resulted in 
the death of a two-year-old boy; 40 Jews were wounded. 
In October 1985, the Italian cruiser Achille Lauro was hi- 
jacked and an invalid Jewish passenger, Leon Klinghoffer, shot 
and thrown overboard. On December 27, 1985, terrorists 
struck at the El Al counter of Rome's Airport, leaving many 
dead and wounded. In June 1986, the Italian government 
signed an agreement with the U.S. for cooperation against 
terrorism. 

The Lebanese war in 1982 and the Intifada in 1987 set off 
media campaigns against Israel, often tinged with antisemi- 
tism. Newborn Italian “Progressive Judaism” movements pro- 
posing a two-state solution for Israelis and Palestinians began 
a constructive dialogue with the traditionally critical Italian 
Left. An Israeli-Palestinian meeting was held in 1989 by the 
Milan Center for Peace in the Middle East. Jewish and Ital- 
ian groups joined Shalom Akhshav in a Jerusalem “Time for 
Peace” march in 1989. 

During the Gulf War, the Italy—Israel Friendship Associa- 
tion staged a 1,000-person Solidarity for Israel demonstration 
outside Israel’s Rome Embassy. 

On May 25, 1992, Oscar Luigi Scalfaro was elected pres- 
ident of the Italian Republic only two months after having 
been nominated the first president of the newly formed It- 
aly-Israel Parliamentary Friendship Association. On March 
20, he had defended Israel as “a land for which we Europe- 
ans have still not been able to assure the basic requisites of 
security.” 

Two Italian Jews were elected to parliament: Bruno Zevi 
on the Radical ticket in 1987 and Enrico Modigliani, a Repub- 
lican, in 1992. With Italian support, the European Economic 
Community lifted the freeze on scientific cooperation with 
Israel in 1991. 

In 1991/2 economic instability and political scandals 
shook coalition alliance parties and strengthened the newly 
emerged Northern Lombard League favoring regional au- 
tonomy, a stop to immigration, and the expulsion of south- 
ern Italian migrants. Italy’s extreme-right fringe became more 
audacious, permitting Fascist salutes and racist slogans. There 
were antisemitic outbursts in sports stadiums (rival teams be- 
ing referred to as “Jews”), desecrations of Jewish cemeteries, 
and violence against foreign immigrants. In June 1992 an in- 
ternational revisionist congress was held in Rome, but Italian 
authorities blocked further meetings. 

A massive Kristallnacht anniversary demonstration 
against antisemitism in Italy’s major cities on November 9, 
1992, concluded a week of chain reactions to a misleadingly 
alarmistic report on antisemitism in the weekly Espresso. Fol- 
lowing the issue, 30 Jewish stores in Rome were plastered with 
yellow stars with the message “Zionists Out of Italy” and other 
graffiti proclaimed “Jews - Back to Africa.” About 100 Jewish 
youths then stormed the headquarters of the Fascist “Movi- 
mento Politico Occidentale.” 
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At the end of 1992 parliament was debating a bill updat- 
ing and reinforcing existing laws against antisemitism, neo- 
Fascism and racism in all its forms. 

A record total of Italian tourists, mostly pilgrims, went 
to Israel in 1992. El Al increased flights and extended cover- 
age to Venice, Verona, and Bergamo. From 1992 all organized 
pilgrimages included visits to Yad Vashem. In February 1991, 
Milan’s Cardinal Martini led 1,250 pilgrims, traveling in four 
planes from Milan and two from Rome. The Italian Touring 
Club published its first “Green Guide” to Israel in 1993. 


LEGAL AFFAIRS. A subject of central importance because 
of its possible impact on communal life was the proposed 
revision of the Concordat between Italy and the Vatican, in 
force since 1929. The question of the special role of Catholic 
religious norms admitted by the Italian Constitution and or- 
dinary law, had a general relevance on the nature of the Ital- 
ian state, and antagonized both Catholic and secular political 
forces. The Jews, more particularly, pointed to four areas of 
inequality in comparison to the Catholic majority, and sup- 
ported reform of existing legislation: 

(a) The Concordat virtually makes Catholicism the offi- 
cial religion of the state, other cults being merely “accepted,” 
and therefore, although formally unequal, are free to organize 
themselves according to their own principles. 

(b) Catholicism has a privileged status in public edu- 
cation. 

(c) Although Catholic religious marriages are exclusively 
regulated by Canon law, they are granted civil validity, while 
in the case of Jews, religious and civil marriages, though usu- 
ally performed by the same official in the synagogue, lead to 
separate jurisdictions in case of controversy. 

(d) The Vatican has exclusive property rights and juris- 
diction over all catacombs, including Jewish ones. In fact, the 
Jewish catacombs are closed and inaccessible, and there were 
fears of their being damaged and despoiled. The Jews asked 
that these monuments, of the greatest historical and religious 
importance, be turned over to the Jewish community, which 
would set up an international committee to supervise main- 
tenance and further research and excavations. 

The chance that all these points would be accepted for 
reformulation was actually remote. Related to revision of the 
Concordat was a possible reform of the Law of Jewish Com- 
munities (1930), under which membership in Jewish commu- 
nities in Italy is compulsory. Certain Jewish circles advocated 
a new communal structure, based on voluntary member- 
ship. This was opposed by persons fearing it would consid- 
erably reduce the financial support to communities, impair- 
ing the functioning of their services, particularly of Jewish 
schools which provide at least a few years of Jewish instruc- 
tion to about 75 percent of Jewish children in Italy. The larg- 
est complex is in Rome with 1,200 children between the ages 
of 5 and 18. 


COMMUNITY LIFE. The Union of Italian Jewish Communities 
held national congresses in 1982, 1986, and 1990. Tullia Zevi, 
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a journalist from Rome, was elected as the u1jc’s first woman 
president in 1982, a position she still held in 1992. The 1982 
keynote address on the importance of historical memory was 
written by Primo Levi, the distinguished novelist and Ausch- 
witz survivor. The Italian Jewish biologist, Rita Levi Mon- 
talcini, co-winner of the 1986 Nobel Prize for medicine, ad- 
dressed that year’s u1jc Congress, which was also attended by 
the president of the Italian Republic, Francesco Cossiga. 

In 1984, the Italian Constitutional Court repealed a 1930 
law requiring compulsory membership and taxation of Jews 
by local communities. This law was successfully contested by 
a Libyan Jewish immigrant. In 1987, a new intesa (agreement) 
between the urjc and the Italian government was signed, be- 
coming effective in March 1989 and containing allowances for 
Sabbath requirements, legalizing rabbinic marriages, and mak- 
ing rabbinic ordination equivalent to university degrees. 

Similar intese were stipulated with other religious mi- 
norities in Italy, and in 1992 negotiations began between the 
government and the c. 100,000-strong community of Mus- 
lim immigrants. 

Italy became a state of religious pluralism on February 
18, 1984, when a revised Concordat between the Holy See and 
the Italian Republic abolished Catholicism’s privilege of being 
the “state religion,” for the first time in 16 centuries. In De- 
cember 1992 the usc decided to call a special national con- 
gress on the possibility of financing the Jewish communities 
by opting for voluntary contributions from tax payers of “8 
per 1000 lire” of their income taxes - a system already adopted 
by the Catholic Church, Protestants, Seventh Day Adventists, 
and Mormons. 


CULTURE. A large number of new books dealing directly or 
indirectly with Jewish subjects were published from the 1970s 
on, showing continued interest in the subject by a wide pub- 
lic. The most interesting new initiative was the series of books 
of Jewish culture issued by Carucci. They mainly included re- 
prints of scholarly essays by such authors as Elia Benamozegh, 
Martin Buber, Umberto Cassuto, Dante Lattes; satirical Jewish 
poetry by Crescenzo Del Monte; translations and exegeses of 
biblical texts; an d a new demographic, sociological and politi- 
cal analysis of Italian Jewry by Sergio Della Pergola. 

Fausta Cialente was awarded the 1976 Strega Prize for her 
Le Quattro Ragazze Wieselberger, including autobiographical 
flashbacks on Jewish society in Trieste at the turn of the cen- 
tury and in Egypt in the 1940s. The 1977 Portico d’Ottavia Prize 
was awarded to Richard Rubenstein for the Italian translation 
of his essay “The Religious Imagination,” a psychoanalytical 
analysis of Jewish sources. Given honorable mention on the 
same occasion were Gitta Sereny’s In Quelle Tenebre (a vivid 
evocation of the Holocaust) and Paolo De Benedetti’s La Chia- 
mata Di Samuele. A new volume of the scholarly Yearbook of 
Jewish Studies was issued by the Collegio Rabinico Italiano, 
now a division of an expanding Instituto Superiore di Studi 
Ebraici which provided a framework for scientific study and 
research on Jewish subjects. In June 1977 a new cultural pop- 
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ular festival was inaugurated in the area of the old ghetto in 
Rome, attracting for one day many thousands of Jews and non- 
Jews to theater, music, sport, and cooking exhibitions. Alberto 
Vigevani was awarded the literary prize Portico d’ Ottavia for 
a collection of tales, Fine delle domeniche, bringing his youth- 
ful reminiscences of a vanishing Jewish identity in the assimi- 
lated, bourgeois environment of a small Jewish community. 
Elsa Morante’s La storia, including vivid flashbacks to the 
ghetto of Rome during the Nazi occupation, was very favor- 
ably reviewed by literary circles and had a great commercial 
success. Several books were published on the history of local 
Jewish communities, most noteworthy of which was Gli ebrei 
a Perugia by Ariel Toaff. In 1976 the publication began of the 
scientific-historical review Italia - Studi e ricerche sulla cultura 
e sulla letteratura degli ebrei d'Italia. An interesting new edi- 
tion of the Passover Haggadah was issued by the Federation 
of Jewish Youth in Italy, in which the translation of the tradi- 
tional text was complemented by modern Jewish prose and 
partisan songs. Cultural links between Italy and Israel were 
strengthened after a new cultural agreement between the two 
countries became fully operative. 

In May 1981 a five-day international congress, “Italia Ju- 
daica,” was held in Bari under the joint sponsorship of the 
Italian Ministry for the Protection of Cultural Patrimony and 
Environment and the State Archives; the papers presented cov- 
ered various aspects of Jewish history and culture in Italy. 


JEWISH HERITAGE. Major efforts were made to preserve It- 
aly’s vast and precious but rapidly deteriorating Jewish heri- 
tage. Private foundations and government sponsorship could 
only partially cover the enormous costs required for mainte- 
nance and restoration. 

The National Jewish Bibliographic Center was established 
in Rome in 1984 and in 1990 a new wing was inaugurated. 
In 1986 a grant from the Olivetti group permitted work to be- 
gin on the collection and preservation of about 25,000 vol- 
umes of archival and bibliographical materials from extinct 
and small communities all over Italy. Other contributions 
included a donation by Nobel Prize winner Rita Levi-Mon- 
talcini. Israeli experts came to help in the framework of It- 
aly-Israel cultural agreements, and Father Pierfrancesco Fu- 
magalli, secretary of the Vatican's Commission for Religious 
Relations with Jews, himself a specialist in illuminated He- 
brew manuscripts, contributed from his expertise. In April 
1992 a three-year agreement was made with the musicological 
departments of the University of Cremona and The Hebrew 
University for collecting, recording, and transcribing liturgi- 
cal and other music by Italian Jewish composers for a special 
section of the Library. 

The Vatican transferred the custody of the Roman Jew- 
ish catacombs to the Italian state in 1985; but for lack of funds 
for guards and upkeep, the Villa Torlonia catacombs are not 
yet open to the public. 

The Venice and Rome synagogues were refurbished and 
the restoration of ancient synagogues and cemeteries in small 
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communities were under way. Excavations in Calabria un- 
earthed a fourth-century synagogue. 

In 1990, the Italian government announced plans for 
renovating the Roman ghetto. 

The works of Josef B. Sermoneta and Roberto Bonfil, 
both professors at The Hebrew University of Jerusalem, best 
articulate the problem of interpretation of Jewish culture in the 
Italian Renaissance. Sermoneta (“Aspetti del pensiero mod- 
erno nellebraismo italiano tra Rinascimento e eta barocca,’ 
Italia Judaica, 11, 1986) argued that the familiarity with Ital- 
ian literary and cultural trends did not entail assimilation: in 
short, participating in the cultural enterprises of the Renais- 
sance went hand in hand with asserting Jewish uniqueness 
and spiritual superiority. Bonfil (Gli ebrei in Italia nellepoca 
del Rinascimento 1991) urged Jewish historians to renounce 
harmonistic interpretation and to study Jewish history “on its 
own terms,’ that is by defining the social status of Jews in Re- 
naissance Italy, and then reconstructing their unique Jewish 
experience. The studies of David Ruderman, Michele Luzzati 
and Kenneth R. Stow show many interesting aspects of Ital- 
ian Jewish history. 


Congresses. Among initiatives made possible by renewed It- 
aly-Israel cultural and scientific agreements were five interna- 
tional “Italia Judaica” conferences including in Genoa, 1984, 
on “Italian Jewry in the Renaissance and Baroque Periods”; 
in Tel Aviv, 1986, on “Jews in Italy from Ghetto Times to the 
First Emancipation”; in Siena, 1989, on “The Jews in United 
Italy 1870-1945”; and in Palermo, 1992, on “Jews in Sicily up 
to the Expulsion in 1492.” 

Throughout 1992 Italy commemorated the 500% anni- 
versary of the arrival in Italy of Jews expelled from Spain. A 
major international congress was held in Genoa. In Ancona, 
a monument was unveiled to the memory of a group of Mar- 
ranos burned at the stake in 1556. 


Exhibitions. In 1989 a “Gardens and Ghettos” exhibition on 
Italian Jewish art was shown in New York and Ferrara, and 
1992 saw an important exhibition in Rome of all Judaica lit- 
erature published in Italy from 1955 to 1990. 


HOLOCAUST STUDIES. A special commemorative edition of 
Italy’s 1939 racial laws was published in 1989 by Italian authori- 
ties in Rome. In Florence, Israeli architect David Cassuto was 
awarded a silver medal in honor of his father, Rabbi Nathan 
Cassuto, for moral courage in wartime Italy. 

In 1986, RAI-TV produced a series of programs on Nic- 
ola Caracciolo’s book on Italians and Jews in World War 11; 
in 1987 Susan Zuccotti’s The Italians and the Holocaust was 
translated into Italian; in 1991 Liliana Picciotto Fargion’s Li- 
bro della Memoria containing the individual stories of every 
deportee from 1943 to 1945, published by the Milan Jewish 
Documentation Center (CDEC), was presented in a solemn 
public ceremony in Rome. 


EDUCATION AGAINST ANTISEMITISM AND ANTI-ZIONISM. 
In 1992, CDEC, with government sponsorship, inaugurated a 
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“Videothéque of Jewish Memory,’ offering 700 selected vid- 
eocassettes for free loans to individuals and groups. On No- 
vember 10, 1992, the Italian Ministry of Education made an 
agreement with the Union of Italian Jewish Communities on 
the use in schools of audiovisual programs on Jewish history. 
A course on Israel for high school teachers was held in Ber- 
gamo, organized by the Federation of Italy-Israel Friendship 
Associations. 


CATHOLIC-JEWISH RELATIONS. A special document on 
Ecumenism by the Diocese of Rome in 1983 called for the 
Church to insure that sermons did not contain “any form or 
vestige of antisemitism,” and called for “a rediscovery of our 
Jewish roots.” 

After the revision in 1984 of the Concordat between It- 
aly and the Holy See, Catholicism was no longer a “state reli- 
gion,’ and attendance at Catholic religious courses in schools 
became voluntary. 

In 1985 the Vatican’s Commission for Religious Relations 
with Jews promulgated Notes on the Correct Way to Present 
Jews and Judaism in Preaching and Catechesis. These were 
discussed in the Vatican by a Jewish delegation which was 
received by Pope John Paul 11 to mark the 20" anniversary of 
the Nostra Aetate declaration. 

On April 13, 1986, John Paul 11 visited Rome’s main syna- 
gogue, the first such visit by a pope in history, and addressed 
Jews as “our cherished older brothers.” 

In October 1986 the pope invited leaders of the world’s 
main religions to prayer at Assisi. Judaism was represented 
by api Representative Dr. Joseph Lichten and Rome's Chief 
Rabbi Elio Toaff, who led a study session in front of an an- 
cient synagogue. 

In 1987 the pope received Austrian President Kurt Wald- 
heim in private audience, arousing worldwide Jewish protest. 

The 1988 the Vatican Document The Church and Racism 
contained the statement “Anti-Zionism serves at times as a 
screen for antisemitism, feeding on it and leading to it” 

On January 17, 1990, the Italian Episcopal Conference cel- 
ebrated its first annual national day of dialogue with Judaism 
in parish churches throughout Italy - so far the only national 
Episcopal Conference to have taken this initiative. 

That same year the cult of “Saint Domenichino” (an al- 
leged Jewish ritual murder victim) in Massa Carrara was abol- 
ished by the Catholic Church, declared illegitimate, and with- 
out any historical foundation. 

In November 1990 the Pope declared that “Antisemitism 
is a sin against God and man,’ endorsing a statement made 
by the International Catholic-Jewish Liaison Committee in 
Prague, in September 1990. 

On July 29, 1992, a bilateral permanent working commis- 
sion was established between “the Holy See and the State of 
Israel, in order to study and define together issues of recipro- 
cal interest and in view of normalizing relations,’ according to 
a joint communique. This was described as a first step toward 
diplomatic recognition. 
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SOVIET TRANSMIGRANTS IN ITALY. The last groups of So- 
viet transmigrants left Italy in 1990 after 100,000 had passed 
through Rome, Ostia, and Ladispoli during the previous two 
decades. Changed U.S. immigration laws in 1989 and direct 
processing of visas for Israel in Moscow, ended the flux that 
had been coordinated by H14s, the Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee, the Jewish Agency, and Italian authorities, who had 
set up schools and social centers, with religious help from the 
Lubavitch movement. 


COMMUNITY LIFE, HISTORICAL MEMORY AND NATIONAL 
POLITICS IN THE MID-1990S. Two factors permeated Jew- 
ish debate in Italy in this period: (1) a series of half-century 
anniversaries all over the country, commemorating the World 
War 11 events related to Italian and international Holocaust 
history, and (2) the political rise of the “post-fascist” Alleanza 
Nazionale (aN) party led by Gianfranco Fini. 

Meetings, debates, conventions, congresses, ceremonies 
and colloquiums were held in every region of Italy, organized 
by local authorities, often in co-operation with Jewish com- 
munities, to remember, and also to research and record, the 
unpublished memories of victims, rescuers, bystanders and 
all the rest of the generation that lived through the war and 
are very rapidly disappearing. Scores of new books on Jewish 
and war history appeared. 

In 1994, national elections scheduled for March 27 con- 
flicted with the first day of Passover and were extended to 10 
p.m. March 28, after heated protest, to permit Jews to vote. 
The national elections of March 1994 resulted in a new Con- 
servative conglomerate led by media tycoon Silvio Berlusconi, 
with a strengthened AN party in its midst. 

Fini’s courting of the Jewish community, in an effort to 
facelift his party and whitewash the past, met with consistent 
refusal by the elected leaders of Italian Jewry, even after the 
AN passed a motion at its national party meeting in February 
1995 condemning antisemitism and calling the Fascist racial 
laws “an inestimable disgrace.” 

The quadrennial national Congress of the Union of Ital- 
ian Jewish Communities (u1jc) held in Rome July 3-5, 1994, 
passed some significant political and community policy mo- 
tions. 

They expressed “concern over Italy's being the first coun- 
try in the European Union in which forces having roots in fas- 
cism ... have become part of the governmental majority.’ They 
warned against “historical revisionism finding legitimization 
in a “gray area” equating the values of the struggle for libera- 
tion and Nazi-Fascism.’ They stressed Italian Jewry’s commit- 
ment to the Constitution, individual freedoms, rights of mi- 
norities, pluralism, separation between Church and State, and 
demanded that international Jewish delegations visiting Italy 
confer with Italian Jewish leaders before scheduling meetings 
with Italian government officials. 

As always, the u1jc Congress stressed its commitment 
to “the centrality of Israel” and “support for Israel's govern- 
ment.” 
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Economic duress convinced representatives this time 
to accept the opportunity offered by the government to per- 
mit taxpayers to designate eight out of every 1,000 lire to 
the Jewish community (as many already do to the Catholic 
Church). 

Equating rabbinical degrees from the Rome Rabbini- 
cal College with university degrees, and instituting a “lau- 
rea’ in Jewish Studies at the College was proposed, and later 
achieved — although at the end of 1995, the latter is still con- 
sidered an “experimental” degree. 

A representative of the Lubavitch movement, which is 
present in nearly all Italian Jewish communities, was invited 
to join the Rabbinical Assembly. 

Tullia Zevi was elected for her fourth term as president 
of the Union of Italian Jewish Communities. 

At the end of 1995, Italian Jewry was faced with two other 
milestones in Jewish history: the murder of Yizhak Rabin and 
the forthcoming trial of Nazi war criminal Erich Priebke, ex- 
tradited in November from Argentina to Italy, co-responsible, 
as ss Col. Herbert Kappler’s assistant, for the reprisal murder 
of 335 people, including 70 Jews, in the Ardeatine Caves in 
Rome in March, 1944. 


GENERAL EVENTS. On January 12, 1993, the Ministry of Edu- 
cation introduced the study of contemporary history and the 
Holocaust into the school system, which previously ended 
with World War One. 

On March 31, 1993, Tullia Zevi won the year’s “Courage” 
prize for “commitment to tolerance and coexistence...” She 
was named “Knight of the Grand Cross of Merit of the Italian 
Republic” by the president of Italy, Oscar Luigi Scalfaro. 

Nazi skinhead sections were closed down all over Italy 
as a result of new, stricter laws, but sporadic antisemitic and 
anti-Zionist incidents continued. On March 19, 1994, masked 
thugs broke into an exhibition on Israel in Brescia shouting 
“Zionist assassins, “Intifada,” tearing down posters and leav- 
ing excrement on the floor. 

A750 lire stamp, issued September 25, 1993, designed by 
Eva Fischer, commemorated the wartime deportations. Other 
stamps designed by Ms. Fischer in 1995 commemorated the 
Montecassino battle and the Ardeatine Caves massacre. 

The 50% annual anniversary of the *Jewish Brigade in 
Italy was celebrated in Piangipane Ravenna with services for 
those who fell; in Bari, a concert commemorated the landing 
of the Brigade. 

Women increasingly occupy key positions in organized 
Italian Jewry. In addition to Tullia Zevi, President of the uyjc, 
women are presidents of five of Italy’s 20 Jewish communities: 
Lia Tagliacozzo in Turin; Dora Bemporad in Florence; Celes- 
tina Ottolenghi in Ferrara; Bianca Finzi in Bologna; and Paola 
Bedarida in Leghorn. 

In Spring 1995, Tullia Zevi suggested that European 
Community funds available to religious communities be used 
by the uijc for Jewish monuments, libraries and youth activi- 
ties, including international exchange. 
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Synagogues already restored and reopened after many 
years of neglect include: (a) the 1824 synagogue of Sabbioneta 
(province of Mantua) designed by Carlo Visioli, reopened 
1993 after 10 years of work costing 100 million lire; (b) and 
the famous 400-year-old synagogue of Casale Monferrato 
and its 25-year-old museum; (c) the Pitigliano synagogue, 
which held its last Yom Kippur service in 1959, was festively 
re-opened to the recorded voice of the community’s last 
cantor, Azeglio Servi; (d) the Pesaro synagogue, whose re- 
construction by Italian Fine Arts authorities caused much 
controversy. The original light blue and gold-starred cupola 
of the Portuguese community was painted white; the ancient 
carved wood separation fence of the women’s section was 
replaced instead of being restored; five inlaid wood rectan- 
gles in the entrance portals were replaced by six new ones. 
The 1437 cupola of the Cuneo synagogue, last restored in 
1885, needs further reconstruction; 300 million lire more are 
needed above the 70 million spent (30 Jews have resettled in 
Cuneo and in 1995 the first bar mitzvah since the war was 
held.) The Synagogue of Alessandria was damaged by floods 
and needed repair. The 1875 Ivrea synagogue, falling apart, 
was handed over to the municipality in exchange for repairs 
not yet begun. 

New Jewish museums opened in Bologna and Ferrara. 

Projects under way include the restoration of the ancient 
Jewish quarter of Salemi, Sicily, made possible through a 50 
billion lire grant by uNEsco. A research center, a kosher res- 
taurant and 20 houses for scholars will be built. 

Conventions and meetings on the many aspects of Jew- 
ish history in Italy took place in many towns, and the boom 
in Judaica publications continues. These include national, re- 
gional and municipal histories of Jewish life, Holocaust stud- 
ies, and Jewish literature, including contemporary Israeli nov- 
elists in translation. 

A major Italian Jewish convention, organized by Rabbi 
Shalom Bahbouth of the Department for Community Assis- 
tance (DAC), took place in Jesoli near Venice in 1994 on “Sha- 
lom and the Future of the Jewish People.” 


[Lisa Palmieri-Billig] 


1995-2005. Among the main factors permeating Jewish life 
in Italy was the right-wing Alleanza Nazionale (AN), led by 
Gianfranco Fini, and the role of Silvio Berlusconi, chief of the 
Italian parliament since 2002, as well as the subject of the Ho- 
locaust, particularly since 2000 when the Italian parliament 
designated January 27 as Holocaust Remembrance Day, com- 
memorating the liberation of Auschwitz. Efforts were made 
in the Italian Jewish communities to organize debates, con- 
ventions, congresses, ceremonies, and colloquiums, in order 
to promote the knowledge of Judaism and emphasize the im- 
portance of memory within non-Jewish society, though there 
have been complaints of a lack of activism in the promotion 
of internal culture, particularly in the small communities. 
The Lubavitch and Reform movements have been growing in 
many Italian cities. The Reform movement, called Lev Cha- 
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dash, was an absolute novelty in Italy. Founded in 2001 by a 
group of Italian Jews disagreeing with the Orthodox establish- 
ment in matters of conversion and mixed marriage, it had a 
great deal of success. In September 2004 Rabbi Barbara Ai- 
ello of the United States began her tenure at the Reform syn- 
agogue in Milan. 

Even if less than in other countries, the risk of a new 
antisemitism nonetheless grew with a 2003 report showing a 
majority identifying Jews as the number one danger to world 
peace. A 2005 poll, under the rubric of “Italian Opinion on the 
Israeli-Palestinian Conflict and the Mideast Question,” showed 
that a certain movement toward antisemitism, or at least a cer- 
tain view of events, was emerging among Italians: 11% of those 
interviewed described themselves as either strongly or fairly 
strongly in agreement with the proposition that the Jewish 
Holocaust did actually happen but did not produce as many 
victims as is usually assumed. In particular, 34.1% of those in- 
terviewed described themselves as strongly or fairly strongly 
in agreement with another proposition, that is, that Jews se- 
cretly control economic and financial institutions as well as 
the media. In addition, 53.7% of Italians were very critical of 
the Israeli government's handling of the Palestinian question, 
while 77.8% were against the construction of the security fence 
that will separate Israelis and Palestinians. Another 35.9% of 
those interviewed agreed with the statement that the Sharon 
government was carrying out real genocide and treating the 
Palestinians the way that Nazis treated the Jews. Furthermore, 
even as Pope John Paul 11 and his successor Benedict xvi im- 
proved relations with the Jewish world, theological and politi- 
cal problems remained in relations between the Vatican and 
the Jewish communities concerning Israel. 

In 1998 Amos Luzzatto, physician and scholar of Judaism, 
was elected president of the Union of Italian Jewish Communi- 
ties. In 2002 Riccardo di Segni, a well-known radiologist and 
outstanding talmudist and historian, became the Italian chief 
rabbi, replacing Elio Toaff, who had held the office for 50 years. 
Riccardo di Segni is the author of numerous articles and books 
on Jewish culture and thought. He has lectured widely to uni- 
versity audiences, as well as in the community and synagogue. 
In 2005 Alfonso Arbib, a rabbi and educator of Tripoline ori- 
gins, became chief rabbi of Milan, replacing Giuseppe Laras, 
who had held the office for more than 30 years. Among the 
outstanding scholars and active rabbis in Italy were Scialom 
Bahbout and Roberto Della Rocca. Scialom Bahbout, physi- 
cian and researcher at the University La Sapienza of Rome, 
was the founder and director of Dac (Department for Assis- 
tance and Culture of ucE1). He also founded the Italian bet 
midrash Tifereth Yerushalaim in Jerusalem in 2003. Roberto 
Della Rocca is the director of the Department for Education 
and Culture (ex Dac) of ucEI, vice president of the Central 
Conference of Italian Rabbis, and professor of Judaism at the 
Pontificia Lateranense University in Rome. 

Women continued to occupy key positions in organized 
Italian Jewry. In 2003 Sandra Crema Eckert became president 
of the Modena Jewish community. 
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The degree issued by the Collegio Rabbinico of Rome 
was made equal to the Italian Laurea. Jewish studies (history, 
philosophy, urban history) have been significantly upgraded 
in Rome, Venice, Bologna, Naples, Trieste, Pisa, and Milan. 
Italian-Israeli professors like Roberto Bonfil, Sergio DellaPer- 
gola, and Alfredo Mordechai Rabello of The Hebrew Univer- 
sity, and Sergio Minerbi of Ben-Gurion University, maintained 
wide institutional relationships with the Italian academies and 
government. Also, the relationship between the Italian Jew- 
ish communities and the Italian Jews in Israel was quite close 
and allowed valuable cultural exchanges. In the field of Italian 
Jewish history, the studies of Michele Sarfatti and Liliana Pic- 
ciotto Fargion shed new light on the extent of the Holocaust in 
Italy and Nazi-Fascist persecution. They belong to the CDEC, 
which continued to promote didactic activities and research 
on contemporary Italian Judaism, Shoah, and antisemitism 
for researcher, students, and schools. 

Among the outstanding works with an Italian Jewish 
content was the film La vita é bella (Life Is Beautiful) in 1997 
by Roberto Benigni, who won two Oscars for best foreign film 
and best actor. The film was considered a masterpiece. It also 
won the Oscar for original musical score. No other Italian 
film has received so much international recognition, having 
also won the First Prize at the 1998 Film Festival at Cannes. 
Because the protagonist, Guido, is well aware of what is hap- 
pening but is determined to shield his son from the terrifying 
reality of the situation in the camps through the invention of 
an elaborate game, Life Is Beautiful came under attack in some 
circles for mocking the Holocaust. 

In Milan, under the supervision of Maria Modena Mayer, 
professor of Hebrew literature at the Statale University, the As- 
sociation of Friends of The Hebrew University of Jerusalem 
(AuG) and the Vigevani Foundation have organized many sci- 
entific congresses and colloquiums and given scholarships to 
Italian scholars and students to study in Israel. Furthermore, 
in 1996, the Center Judaica Goren-Goldstein was founded in 
Milan thanks to cooperation between the Cuker Goldstein 
Goren Foundation and the Statale University in Milan, de- 
voted to teaching Jewish thought and culture. In addition to 
La Rassegna Mensile d'Israel, which continued its activity un- 
der the direction of Amos Luzzatto, other journals of Italian 
Jewish studies were published: Italia - Studi e ricerche sulla 
cultura e sulla letteratura degli ebrei d'Italia (since 1976), Zak- 
hor (since 1997), and Materia Giudaica (since 1996). There 
were also well-organized websites: www.morasha.it, giving 
an overview of Italian Jewry and culture; www.torah.it, which 
offers the possibility of improving knowledge in Judaic mat- 
ters; and www.informazionecorretta.com and www.israele. 
net focusing on information on Israel. The Jewish Giuntina 
publishing house of Florence produced new books on Jewish 
history and culture, and translations from the Hebrew, Eng- 
lish, and Yiddish of classical Jewish works. The Jewish Belforte 
publishing house of Leghorn also published books of vari- 
ous kinds on Judaism. Furthermore, the Zamorani publish- 
ing house of Turin is devoted to the publication of historical 
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texts. In 2002-3 Pavia University, under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Paola Vita Finzi and Eng. Vittorio Modena, conducted 
a research project — Israeli Financing Innovation Schemes for 
Europe (IFISE) - among many European, Italian, and Israeli 
universities and institutions to arrive at a methodology for 
the creation of seed and start-up capital sources for high-tech 
firms in Europe, following the Israeli success stories of Yozma 
and the Technological Incubators Programs and its applica- 


tion to Italian conditions. 
[Robert Bonfil (24 ed.)] 


Relations with Israel 
Although Italy was one of the Axis powers during World 
War 11, this fact left no imprint on her relations with Israel. 
The active help given in Italy to the survivors of the Holocaust 
from all over Europe - in particular toward their migration to 
Palestine — and the fact that, even under the Fascist regime, 
Italy did not participate in the horrors perpetrated by her Ger- 
man ally but rather actually helped in the rescue work, served 
to place Israel-Italian relations on a regular footing from the 
outset. When the young State of Israel approached the ques- 
tion of her foreign ties, Italy was among the first countries in 
which an Israeli diplomatic mission was established. Israel 
established an embassy in Rome and a consulate-general in 
Milan (the Israeli ambassador also maintains contact with 
the *Vatican), and Italy’s embassy was located in Tel Aviv. The 
development of essential ties, however, was quite slow, due 
mainly to Italy’s postwar policy, the principal aims of which 
were settlements of territorial questions directly relating to her 
and a return to a position of equality in the family of nations. 
Over the years, increased contacts and a strengthening of ties 
was achieved, because of Italy’s rising influence in the various 
European organizations in which Israel was actively interested; 
the rise in Italy’s position as a Mediterranean country, and her 
anxiety in view of the Soviet Union's increasing penetration 
into the Mediterranean basin; the decline - from Israel’s point 
of view - in France's influence after her change in policy on the 
eve of the *Six-Day War (1967); and the great diplomatic abil- 
ity Italy displayed when an El Al plane was hijacked to Algeria 
in 1968 (the release of the plane, its crew, and passengers were 
secured through Italy’s intervention), and when a Twa plane 
was hijacked to Damascus in 1969 and six Israelis were held 
prisoners after the release of the rest of the passengers. 
Objective difficulties existed in some areas, such as that 
of commercial ties, since the economies of the two countries 
had a certain similarity in important fields of production (e.g., 
citrus), and it was therefore not easy to realize their mutual 
desire to increase trade between the two countries. Italy even 
placed obstacles in the way of Israel’s affiliation with the Com- 
mon Market because of citrus competition. Italy’s active ties 
with Israel were linked to its general relationship with the 
Middle East, in which it had important interests. It did not 
develop a unilateral policy on the question of the Israel-Arab 
dispute, and its cautious diplomatic initiatives were aimed at 


advancement toward a negotiated peace. 
[Yohanan Meroz] 
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The significant improvement in relations between Italy 
and Israel under the Berlusconi government and the historic 
visit of Gianfranco Fini to Jerusalem in 2003, when he repu- 
diated the Nazi-Fascist Republic of Salo for the first time, are 
developments at the center of discussion within Jewish com- 
munities. In particular, Giulio Terzi di San‘Agata, Italy’s am- 
bassador to Israel during 2001-3, worked to improve these 
relations between the two states with great success. Mean- 
while, the majority of Italian leftists continued to support the 
Palestinian cause. In 2002 the liberal newspaper II Foglio or- 
ganized a demonstration in Rome in support of Israel, called 
Israel Day, with a large turnout of Italian citizens, politicians, 


and journalists. 
[Robert Bonfil (2™ ed.)] 


The dominant pattern of an excess of Israeli imports 
over exports to Italy continued. Thus exports from Italy to 
Israel rose from $13.6 million in 1960 to $314.9 million in 
1980, whereas imports to Italy rose from $10.6 million in 
1960 to $285.1 million in 1980. In 2004 exports to Italy stood 
at $810 million, while imports climbed to $1,566 million. A 
considerable expansion in the number of tourists from Italy 
to Israel, which rose steadily from 2,400 in 1960 to 37,000 in 
1977 and 55,800 in 1980, indicated the growing interest for the 
Holy Land among Jews and non-Jews. In 2004, 42,000 Ital- 
ians visited Israel. 


Musical Tradition 

The various strata of Italian Jewry and the diverse origins 
of the Jewish communities are reflected in the variety of 
their musical traditions. Six stylistic traditions can be dis- 
tinguished: 

(1) The Italian rite (also called loazi, Italki or Italyani) 
came to the communities of north central Italy in the late Mid- 
dle Ages. In 1970 it was still in use in “Italian rite synagogues” 
of Turin, Padua, Mantua, Venice, Ferrara, Alessandria, Ancona 
and Siena. In Pitigliano, Reggio Emilia, and Florence it ceased 
some decades earlier. In Milan and Bologna it was adopted in 
the modern synagogues. 

(2) Sephardi rites and chants which came from Spain, ei- 
ther directly or by way of North Africa, to the communities on 
the west coast, chiefly Leghorn. Their use eventually spread to 
Genoa, Naples, Pisa, and in the 19" century to Florence (where 
they replaced the Italian rite and its melodies). 

(3) The Sephardi chant, originating partially from Mar- 
ranos in Spain but mainly from the Balkan Peninsula and 
the Orient, and received by the communities on the Adriatic 
coast, chiefly Venice, and later Trieste, Ferrara, and Ancona. 
In the Venetian “colonies” of Spalato and Ragusa this tradi- 
tion is extinct. 

(4) The rite of three small communities in Piedmont: 
Asti, Fossano, and Moncalvo (extinct), which were settled by 
Jews from France in the 14" to 15" century, and called *aPpAM 
after their Hebrew initials. 

(5) The Ashkenazi rite used by the communities of south- 
German origin formed in the 16"-17" century at Casale Mon- 
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ferrato, Padua, Verona, Venice, Gorizia. It is extinct in Rovigo, 
Vercelli, Modena, Sandaniele del Friuli, and other small cen- 
ters. 

(6) Rome, where until the beginning of the 20" century 
various congregations had “Scole” (synagogues) which, ac- 
cording to their origin, were called Sicilian, Castilian, Catalan, 
or Italian. In the 20"-century Great Synagogue, inaugurated in 
1904, the different musical traditions fused into a single rite, 
in which the Italian element predominated, but in which the 
influences of Sephardi chant and ancient and modern Roman 
Christian liturgy could be discerned. 

The most important element common to these different 
traditions is the Italian pronunciation of Hebrew. Because of 
the nasalization of the ayin, the loss of the he, the pronuncia- 
tion of the tav without dagesh as d, and especially since all the 
vowels (including the sheva na at the beginning and frequently 
at the end of a word) are fully pronounced, a peculiar sono- 
rousness of musical expression emerged which completely 
Italianized the tunes, including those of German and Span- 
ish origin. Concomitantly, the chants of Germanic origin un- 
derwent a leveling of their pentatonic and characteristically 
wide intervals, and those of Oriental origin lost such exotic 
elements as the interval of the augmented second, the plaintive 
and excessively melismatic turns, and the coloratura passages. 
The majority of the chants and their style of performance are 
characterized in all Italian rites by an ecclesiastical solemnity 
or, at times, by operatic idioms. In the 18-19" centuries, the 
singing was also influenced by the “learned” styles of Italian 
music or by popular songs. 

In the synagogues built according to the “Italian plan,” 
ie., bipolar construction, the tevah or bimah is situated in an 
elevated niche, like a counterapse, in the western wall oppo- 
site the aron; the benches are therefore arranged in two rows 
along the northern and southern walls and the worshipers are 
thus able to see the face and gestures of the hazzan. The sing- 
ing therefore developed responsorial forms with much pub- 
lic participation. Under the direction of the hazzan, who be- 
came a kind of conductor of this homophonous choir, there 
was participation even in the recital of the introductory for- 
mulae of the Shema and the psalms. In the 19" century, with 
the construction of modern synagogues where the bimah is 
closer to the aron, participation by the public was reduced; but 
following the example of the Reform synagogues in Vienna 
and Paris, an organized choir (male, sometimes mixed or fe- 
male) was introduced for which new collections of liturgical 
chants were composed, even in such small Jewish communi- 
ties as those in Vercelli, Asti, Trieste, Saluzzo, and Mantua. 
Those chants were composed mainly in 19"-century idiom, 
reminiscent of the operatic style of Verdi or Rossini, or based 
on patriotic songs of the Italian Risorgimento in which the 
Jews had enthusiastically taken part. This music required the 
use of an organ; however, after World War 11, the organ was 
abolished in all Italian Jewish communities. It should be noted 
that the development of “cultured” 19"*-century music had its 
precedents in many Italian cities in the art music composed 
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for synagogue use by Jewish and some non-Jewish musicians 
during the ghetto period of the 17 and 18" centuries. In the 
16 and 17" centuries, Jewish musicians and composers were 
greatly appreciated by, and enjoyed the favor of, the local rul- 
ers. Salomone de Rossi of Mantua, Leone de Modena of Ven- 
ice, and the Christian Carlo Grossi of Modena are examples 
of this Jewish-Italian musical symbiosis. 

The Italian rite in Rome and in the northern communi- 
ties possesses its own tradition of biblical cantillation in the 
reading of the *parashah, the *haftarah (including a special 
“festive” intonation of the haftarah), and in the sung rendition 
of the psalms. This tradition is documented in the notations of 
parashah and haftarah tunes published by Giulio *Bartolocci 
(1693) and in the intonation of the psalms, noted first by E. 
Bottrigari (1599) and some years later by Jacob b. Isaac Finzi, 
hazzan of the Ashkenazi community of Casale Monferrato, 
according to the tradition of his teacher, R. Abraham Segre 
(preserved in the Hebrew manuscript, Jews College, London, 
Montefiore 479, fol. 147b). 

In this tradition, only five or six of the main (disjunctive) 
accents are rendered by musical motives of their own, the sub- 
servient (conjunctive) accents being disregarded. The appli- 
cation of the motives does not coincide with the “Tiberian” 
accentuation system with which the biblical text is provided, 
implying the existence of an independent system based on an 
oral tradition. This independent system is related to the old 
Near Eastern practice of Ekphonesis, an early Byzantine term 
meaning public reading of the Scriptures. Since the Italian rite 
derives from the Palestinian which dates from an earlier pe- 
riod than the one in which the Tiberian system of the Maso- 
retic accents became established, it may be proposed that this 
method of biblical cantillation is equally ancient. 

The cantillation is limited to a strictly tetrachordal (four- 
tone) range, and tends to be syllabic, without melismas, the 
musical motifs being spread over entire words or groups of 
words. In the Sephardi and Ashkenazi synagogues of Italy, 
too, this syllabic rendition prevails in biblical cantillation and 
even more so in the melodies of the prayers. The medieval 
and Oriental taste for melismatics is preserved only in some 
archaic melodies of the APAM rite or in rites of more conser- 
vative and isolated centers such as Gorizia (Ashkenazi) and 
Leghorn (Sephardi). However, there too, cantorial improvisa- 
tion in the Oriental style is excluded, the melodic formulas for 
each liturgical ceremony being fixed by tradition in the form 
of leitmotiv-like systems which are peculiar to each commu- 
nity. Italian rabbis often protested against the melismatic influ- 
ences of Oriental or Ashkenazi hazzanim on the repertoire of 
a community, not only because they wished to keep the local 
musical traditions intact, but because melismas interrupted 
or distorted the rendering of the text according to the correct 
grammatical accentuation. 

No liturgical or quasi-liturgical Judeo-Italian vernacular 
songs are found in the tradition, and perhaps none existed. 
There are, however, a few exceptions: songs in “Bagitto” (the 
Jewish Livornese dialect), in Judeo-Corfiote (in Trieste), and 
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in Piedmontese-Jewish, all of which are translations of He- 
brew Passover songs, Purim parodies, and the like. Moreover, 
in the middle of the 19 century, some poems written in He- 
brew, with parallel Italian translation, were set to composi- 
tions and popular anthems of the Risorgimento to celebrate 
the emancipation of the Jews. 

The hymns of the proselytes of San Nicandro, created 
between 1930 and 1950, form a separate and peculiar reper- 
toire. The hymns are of biblical inspiration, but the language 
is the dialect of the Gargano-Puglia region and the melodies 
are adaptations of regional songs. Women perform the hymns 
in a kind of primitive polyphony. 

The only systematic collection of traditional synagogal 
melodies for the annual liturgical cycle is Federico *Consolos 
Libro dei canti d’Israele (1892), containing the Sephardi tradi- 
tion of Leghorn. A collection of Ashkenazi melodies of Fer- 
rara was made in 1925-35 on the initiative of A.Z. *Idelsohn, 
but most of the material has been lost. A collection from the 
present repertoire of the Roman synagogue has been pub- 
lished by A. Piatelli (see bibliography). An early and interest- 
ing musical transcription is the “Twelve Biblical Intonations” 
of the Ashkenazi and Sephardi Jews of Venice. Performed by 
the gentile composer Benedetto Marcello, they were used by 
him as a melodic basis for his psalm-paraphrases in the para- 
phrases, Estro poetico-armonico (Venice, 1724-27). 

[Leo Levi] 
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a oggi (1997); K. Voigt, Il rifugio precario. Gli esuli in Italia dal 1933 al 
1945, 2 vols. (1993 and 1996); M. Michaelis, Mussolini and the Jews: 
German-Italian Relations and the Jewish Question in Italy, 1922-1945 
(1978); idem, La Persecuzione degli ebrei durante il fascismo: Le leggi 
del 1938 (1998); M. Sarfatti: Le leggi antiebraiche spiegate agli italiani 
di oggi (2002); S. Zuccotti, The Italians and the Holocaust: Persecu- 
tion, Rescue, and Survival (1987); Dalle leggi antiebraiche alla Shoah: 
Sette anni di storia italiana 1938-1945 (2004); D. Carpi, Between Mus- 
solini and Hitler: The Jews and the Italian Authorities in France and 
Tunisia (1994). 


ITELSON, GREGOR (1852-1926), philosopher. Itelson, who 
was born in Zhitomir, studied in St. Petersburg. He left Russia 
in 1884 and settled in Berlin. He was interested in the inves- 
tigation of the philosophical foundations of the sciences and 
sought to reform the principles of logic. He had a direct influ- 
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ence on the representative philosophical and scientific think- 
ers of his time. In a particularly significant lecture delivered 
before the Second Philosophical Congress (Geneva, 1904), 
Itelson endeavored to liberate logic from its dependence on 
psychology and restore its lost autonomy by redefining it as 
“the science of objects in general, existent and nonexistent.” 
This definition was directly opposed to the accepted view of 
logic as the science of thought. His conception was close to 
the views evolved at that time by Meinong, Husserl, and Cou- 
turat as a result of the influence of Bolzano. Itelson’s theories 
drew him close to “the algebra of logic”; he also tried to find 
a logical basis for mathematics, which he defined as “the sci- 
ence of ordered objects.” During the last years of his life Itelson 
taught at the Juedische Volkshochschule, Berlin. His extensive 
library was bequeathed to the Jewish National and University 
Library in Jerusalem. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: KS, 3 (1927), 242; Kantstudien, 31 (1926), 
428-30; Revue de métaphysique et de morale (1904), 1037ff. 


[Samuel Hugo Bergman] 


ITHAMAR (Heb. 17n°x; “father of Tamar”?), fourth and 
youngest son of *Aaron (Ex. 6:23; Num. 26:60; 1 Chron. 24:1). 
Another explanation is “Isle of Palms.” Akkadian and Ugaritic 
V'mr “see” could result in “He-is-Seen.” At first Ithamar served 
as priest together with all three of his brothers (Ex. 28:1; Num. 
3:2-3) while they were all alive, and after the death of *Nadab 
and *Abihu (Lev. 10:12; Num. 3:4; 1 Chron. 24:2) with *Eleazar, 
the other survivor and the designated successor to the high 
priesthood (Num. 20:28; cf. 25:13; et al.). During the wander- 
ings in the wilderness Ithamar was assigned special duties as 
leader over all the Levites (Ex. 38:21) and as officer in charge 
of the *Gershonites (Num. 4:28) and Merarites (Num. 4:33; 
7:8) in connection with the Tent of Meeting. The house of Eli 
apparently traced descent to Ithamar (cf. 1 Sam. 14:3; 1 Chron. 
24:3; So Yal., Shofetim 68; Jos., Ant., 5:361. 

[Nahum M. Sarna] 


In the Aggadah 
Ithamar was the third person in all Israel to be taught the 
Torah by Moses (i.e., after Aaron and Eleazar). He sat on Aar- 
on’s left while the rest of Israel received instruction (Er. 54b). 
Ithamar ultimately succeeded Eleazar as high priest (pPdRK 
37:134) and the office remained in his family for 42 years, un- 
til the death of the sons of Eli. God then promised that the 
post would return to the family of Eleazar through Zadok (a 
descendant of Phinehas; Yal., Shofetim, 68). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Westphal, in: zAw, 26 (1906), 222-5; Meek, 
in: AJSLL, 45 (1929), 158-60, 165; Moehlenbrink, in: zaw, 52 (1934), 
214-5, 217-9, 225; Meisler (Mazar), in: Leshonenu, 15 (1947), 40. IN 
THE AGGADAH: Ginzberg, Legends, 3 (1925), 134, 144; Y. Hasida, 
Ishei ha-Tanakh (1964), 61. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Propp, in: 
ABD, 3:579-81. 


ITINERARIES OF EREZ ISRAEL. Apart from the accounts 
of their experiences which were recorded by Jewish wayfarers 
to Erez Israel, which constitute a good part of Jewish travel lit- 
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ITINERARIES OF EREZ ISRAEL 


erature of the Middle Ages, from an early date pious pilgrims 
set down lists of the places in the country which those who 
followed them might wish to visit. When in the course of the 
Middle Ages, presumably under Christian and Muslim influ- 
ence, significance began to be attached to the intercession of 
the departed righteous before the divine throne, these came 
to be considered of importance as places of efficacious prayer. 
In some cases (e.g., Rachel or the Patriarchs), the place or re- 
gion of burial was indicated in the Bible; in others, the names 
of biblical heroes and saints were connected with ancient sep- 
ulchers (or in some cases probably to caves which might have 
served as sepulchers) in the neighborhood of the places with 
which their life activity was associated. Later on, as talmudic 
study strengthened its hold, a similar significance began to be 
attached to the sepulchers or reputed sepulchers of sages of 
the mishnaic or amoraic period. 

Lists of the principal places of pilgrimage in this sense 
began to be compiled at a relatively early date. The account 
of Samuel b. Samson (1211) of his travels in the Holy Land is 
in effect no more than such a travel guide, although couched 
in the first person. In due course, these itineraries assumed 
an almost stereotyped form. ‘The title generally given them 
was “Iggeret Mesapperet Yihusei ha-Zaddikim” (“Epistle Re- 
counting the Ascription of the Righteous”) or something 
similar - they were sometimes accompanied by the form of 
prayer to be recited over the graves in general or certain in- 
dividual graves. After the invention of printing these were in 
due course published, probably for distribution by Emissaries 
for the Holy Land in the course of their missions - sometimes 
as broadside sheets. Such publications appeared under vari- 
ous titles such as Iggeret Mesapperet Yahasuta de-Zaddikayya 
di-ve-Ara de- Yisrael (Venice, 1590, 1599, 1626 (broadside), 
1640; Mantua, 1676, appended to the Hokhmat ha-Mishkan 
by Joseph Shallit *Richietti, Verona, 1680; and in North Eu- 
rope in Frankfurt without date, broadside). Under the title of 
Yihus ha-Zaddikim there is a similar but more ample work by 
Gershom Scaramella, embodying also prayers and readings 
at the sacred sites, published by Jacob of Gazzolo at Mantua 
in 1561 (repr. Venice, 1598). In the Renaissance period, illus- 
trated editions of Christian itineraries to the Holy Land be- 
gan to be published. Influenced perhaps by this, Italian Jews 
at this period produced illustrated copies of these itineraries, 
using as their basis, apparently, a text drawn up about 1537 
by an anonymous writer, though the prototype may go back 
half a century earlier. Normally, a scroll form was used, pos- 
sibly for display. Each brief paragraph, containing a listing in 
rough geographical order of places in Erez Israel and of the 
graves of the righteous or holy sites situated in each, would 
be followed by a row of colored pictures representing the sites 
in question. Originally, they were probably drawn from real- 
ity, however approximately, but in due course, as a result of 
more and more recopying, they tended to lose their relation 
to fact. Thus, for the sake of symmetry, in the conventional 
representation of Gaza, what had originally been the cupola 
of a mosque in the center of the town became converted into 
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ITINERARIUM ANTONINI 


the city gate! The series would sometimes be introduced by a 
wholly midrashic representation (bearing no relation whatso- 
ever to actuality) of Jericho within a seven-fold maze. A few 
sites outside Erez Israel closely connected with Jewish or bib- 
lical history (e.g., Cairo, Damascus) would also be included 
with their synagogues, etc. It is possible that these parchment 
scrolls were also prepared by emissaries of the Holy Land as 
gifts to munificent contributors. Illuminated itineraries of this 
type in scroll form, basically very similar, are in the libraries 
of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America (Mss. Adler 
1641 and 2910) and of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem (Ms. 
Heb. 8° 1187); others are in private collections. Another, now 
untraceable, by Uri b. Simeon of Biella provided the crude 
cuts reproduced by Hottinger in his Cippi Hebraici (Heidel- 
berg, 1659). But the usage was protracted long afterwards: a 
paper and vellum scroll of the sort of Yemenite origin of the 
late 19 century is in the Lenin State Library in Moscow (Ms. 
Ginzburg 579). A similar text converted into volume form and 
copied at Casale in northern Italy in 1598 in the collection of 
C. Roth was published by him in 1929 in facsimile under the 
misleading title The Casale Pilgrim. 


BIBLIOGRAPHYy: Sukenik, in: Ks, 7 (1930/31), 99-101; Narkiss, 

in: Ommanut, 2 (1941), 7-10; Z. Vilnay, in: Mazzevot Kodesh (19637); 

M. Ish-Shalom, Masei Nozerim le-Erez Yisrael (1965), 3-49; P. Thom- 

sen, Palaestina-Literatur, 7 vols. (1908-60), passim; T. Tobler, Biblio- 
graphia geographica Palaestinae (Ger., 1867). 

[Cecil Roth] 


ITINERARIUM ANTONINI, Roman roadbook, dating 
mainly from the early third century c.z. It gives the distances 
between major cities of the Roman Empire. Though ascribed 
to the emperor *Antoninus Pius, it is hardly an official pub- 
lication. It is assigned by some critics to a Christian named 
Aethicus Ister, but most probably is a composite work by sev- 
eral authors. The work is of value in establishing the sites and 
names of the following towns in Erez Israel (alternative names 
in parentheses): Ptolemais (Acre), Sycamina (Haifa), Caesarea, 
Betar (Bethar), Diospolis (Lydda), Iamnia (Jabneh), Ascalona 
(Ashkelon), Gaza, Gadara, Scythopolis (Beth-Shean), Neapo- 
lis (Nablus), and Elia (Jerusalem). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: O. Cuntz (ed.), Itineraria Romana, 1 (1929); 
Pauly-Wissowa, 18 (1916), 2320-63. 
[Louis Harry Feldman] 


ITINERARIUM HIEROSOLYMITANUM OR ITINER- 
ARIUM BURDIGALENSE (Lat., “Jerusalem itinerary” or 
“Bordeaux itinerary”), a work, probably written by a Christian 
c. 333 C.E., describing a route for travel from Bordeaux to Jeru- 
salem, and the return trip from Heraclea (in Thrace) through 
Rome, and ending in Milan. The author often points out sites 
of historical and religious significance, especially those in 
and near Jerusalem. Among the numerous places in Palestine 
mentioned are Ptolemais (Acre), Sicaminos (Haifa), Mt. Car- 
mel, Caesarea, Isdradela (Yezreel), Scythopolis (Beth-Shean), 
Sechim (Nablus), Hiericho (Jericho), Bethleem (Bethlehem), 
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Bethasora (Beth-Zur), Cebron (Hebron), Nicopolis (Amwas), 
and Lidda (Lydda). Though in many ways this Itinerarium is 
very similar to the *Itinerarium Antonini, the precise relation- 
ship between the two works is not clear. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: O. Cuntz (ed.), Itineraria Romana, 1 (1929), 


86-102. 
[Howard Jacobson] 


ITTAI (Heb. °nx), name of two biblical figures. The etymol- 
ogy of the name is uncertain. 

(1) The Gittite, i-e., the man of Gath, leader of a unit of 
six hundred Gittite mercenaries in David's service. He is spe- 
cifically referred to as a “foreigner” in 11 Samuel 15:19, but 
swears fealty to David in words reminiscent of Ruth’s pledge 
to Naomi. He and his unit joined David on his flight from 
Jerusalem on the outbreak of Absalom’s rebellion (11 Sam. 15: 
18-23), and in the battle with the rebels he commanded one 
of the three divisions in which David’s forces were grouped 
(11 Sam. 18:2, 5). 

(2) Also called Ithai (°n°8 - 1 Chron. 11:31), son of Ribai 
of Gibeah, of the tribe of Benjamin and one of David's thirty 
“mighty men” (11 Sam. 23:29; 1 Chron. 1:31). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Maisler (Mazar), in: BJPES, 13 (1947), 112; 
Yeivin, in: Y. Liver (ed.), Historyah Zeva’it shel Erez Yisrael... (1964), 
161-2. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Ehrlich, in: ABD, 3, 583. 


ITZIG, DANIEL (also called Daniel Jaffe or Daniel Berlin; 
1723-1799), German banker, entrepreneur, and leader of the 
Berlin Jewish community. The son of a horse merchant, Itzig 
married into the wealthy Wulff family and began his career 
as purveyor of silver to the royal mint. This activity reached 
its peak during the Seven Years’ War (1756-63) when *Fred- 
erick 11 gave Itzig and V.H. *Ephraim contracts for financing 
the war through the issuance of successive series of debased 
coinage. In 1761 Itzig received the rights of a Christian mer- 
chant. After the war he invested his money in manufacturing 
leather and iron goods, built himself a palace, and established 
a bank. Itzig was appointed chief representative of Prussian 
Jewry by Frederick 11 and in 1787 was head of the commis- 
sion which prepared suggestions for the improvement of the 
status of Prussian Jewry. From Frederick William 11, whose 
confidential financier he was, he received, on May 2, 1791, the 
coveted Naturalisationspatent, bestowing full citizenship on 
him and his entire family. He was the first Prussian Jew to be 
so honored. In 1797 he was appointed court banker and in- 
spector of road construction. In 1798 *Frederick William 111 
refused the Berlin Jewish community’s 1795 request, in which 
Itzig was first signator, for improved conditions. 

In 1761 Itzig envisaged a school for poor children where 
secular and religious subjects were to be taught. Such a school 
was set up in 1778 by his son Isaac Daniel. At the request of 
Moses *Mendelssohn and David *Friedlaender, Itzig’s son- 
in-law, he prevented R. Hirschel *Levin from declaring a 
ban on N.H. *Wessely’s Divrei Shalom ve-Emet (1782-85). As 
conversions to Christianity increased, Itzig stipulated in his 
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ITZIK, DALIA 


will that any of his descendants who were converted would 
be disinherited. 

Of his five sons, ISAAC DANIEL (1750-1806) was the most 
talented. With David Friedlander he founded the *Juedische 
Freischule of Berlin, which he also directed. In 1796 he de- 
clared himself bankrupt after the French government de- 
faulted on a payment for 10,000 horses. His son, MORITZ 
JONATHAN (1787-1813), caused a sensation by publicly thrash- 
ing the romantic poet Von Arnim, who had declined Mori- 
tz’s challenge to a duel for deriding the admittance of Jews to 
upper classes of society, considering that a Jew was hardly a 
worthy opponent. Moritz died, a volunteer, at the battle of 
Liitzen. ELIAS DANIEL (1756-1818), son of Daniel, changed 
his name to Hitzig, “Itzig” being the pejorative nickname ap- 
plied to Jews. His son, JULIUS EDUARD (1780-1849), was a 
friend of the romantic authors A. von Chamisso, Z. Werner, 
and E.T.A. Hoffman, as well as the Berlin police director. The 
Bible scholar Ferdinand *Hitzig (1807-1875) was a descendant 
of this family. Of Daniel Itzig’s ten daughters, one married 
David *Friedlaender, another Bernhard von *Eskeles, and a 
third daughter, Fanny von *Arnstein, presided over the most 
brilliant salon at the Congress of *Vienna. Virtually none of 
Daniel Itzig’s descendants remained Jews. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Rachel & P. Wallich, Berliner Grosskauf- 
leute und Kapitalisten, 2 (1938), index; H. Schnee, Die Hoffinanz und 
der moderne Staat, 1 (1953), 121ff., 169-76; 5 (1965), nO. 14, 15, 21, 22; 
S. Liptzin, Germany’s Stepchildren (1944), 17-20. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
Puy: K. Cauer, Oberhofbankier und Hofbaurat (1973); O. Stieglitz, 
Die Ephraim (2001), 239-56. 


ITZIK, DALIA (née Ballas; 1952-_), Israeli politician and 
teacher, Knesset member since the Thirteenth Knesset (1992). 
Itzik was born in Jerusalem to a non-religious family of Iraqi 
origin, but was sent to religious schools and attended the Ev- 
elyna de Rothschild girls’ school. She started her university 
studies at Bar-Ilan University, but then moved to the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem and received a B.A. in literature and 
history in 1980, and a teacher's diploma from the Efrata Teach- 
ers Seminary in Jerusalem. In 1999 she received a law degree 
from the Interdisciplinary Center in Herzliyyah. 

She was one of the founders of the Katznelson School in 
the spirit of the values of the Labor Movement in Jerusalem, 
where she taught in 1973-89 and from 1984 to 1989 served as 
chairperson of the Teachers Association in Jerusalem. In those 
years she also served on the Administrative Committee of the 
Broadcasting Authority. 

Itzik was elected to the Jerusalem Municipal Council 
as a representative of Teddy *Kollek’s “One Jerusalem” list in 
1989, serving as deputy mayor in charge of education. She was 
elected to the Labor Party list for the elections to the Thir- 
teenth Knesset in the primaries in the Jerusalem region, and 
was elected to the Knesset. She served on the Knesset Finance 
Committee (1992-96) and on the Education and Culture 
Committee (1992-99), chairing the Committee in 1995-96. 
She was a member of the Committee on the Status of Women 
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IUDEX JUDAEORUM 


(1996-99) and chairperson of the Special Committee for Re- 
search and Scientific Technological Development (1997-99). 
In the government formed by Ehud *Barak in 1999 Itzik was 
appointed minister of the environment, and in the National 
Unity Government formed by Ariel *Sharon in 2001 was ap- 
pointed minister of industry and trade, until the Israel Labor 
Party left the government in November 2002. In the Six- 
teenth Knesset, elected in 2003, she served as chairperson 
of the Labor-Meimad parliamentary group. She participated 
in the negotiations leading to the formation of the National 
Unity Government under the leadership of Ariel Sharon, and 
in January 2005 was appointed minister of communications. 
In 2005 she joined Sharon’s new Kadimah party and was re- 
elected, becoming speaker of the Knesset in 2006. 


[Susan Hattis Rolef (2™4 ed.)] 


IUDEX JUDAEORUM (Lat. for “judge of the Jews”; Ger. 
Judenrichter), gentile official in medieval Austria who adju- 
dicated conflicts between Christians and Jews and appeals by 
Jews against decisions of the bet din. The office was established 
by Duke *Frederick 11 in the privileges (Privilegium Frideri- 
cianum) of 12.44 (par. 15-18, 22, 27). The iudex Judaeorum was 
appointed by the dukes of Austria. Legal contracts between 
Jews and gentiles or those pertaining to the inheritance rights 
of Jews were confirmed by the seal of the iudex. The office was 
reconfirmed by Rudolf rv in 1361. During the 15" century some 
towns replaced the iudex Judaeorum by a court of law com- 
posed equally of Christians and Jews. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.E. Scherer, Die Rechtsverhaeltnisse der Juden 
in den deutsch-oesterreichischen Laendern (1901), 234-40; A. Rosen- 
berg, Beitraege zur Geschichte der Juden in Steiermark (1914), index. 


IVANCICE (Czech Ivan¢ice; Ger. Eibenschitz), town in S. 
Moravia, Czechoslovakia. According to unattested records 
Jews built a synagogue there in 956, but documentary evi- 
dence of the existence of Jewish settlement begins in 1490, 
when three Jews of Ivancice signed as guarantors to a financial 
transaction. In 1608 the community was exempted from pay- 
ing guard duties but was expected to help to defend the town 
with the Christian population in emergencies. There were 27 
Jewish-owned houses in 1672 and 67 in 1752. The community 
numbered 533 (living in 72 houses) in 1791, 797 in 1830, 619 in 
1869, 400 in 1914, and 141 in 1930 (2.8% of the total popula- 
tion). There was an important yeshivah in Ivancice which had 
some noted rabbis, including Joseph Rakov (d. 1707), editor of 
a letter-writing handbook; Nathan Nata Selig of Cracow, the 
father of Jonathan *Eybeschuetz; Moses Karpeles (1814-28), 
friend of Moses *Sofer; and Beer Oppenheim (1829-59), one 
of the first rabbis to combine talmudic with secular scholar- 
ship. Ivancice was constituted as one of the *Politische Gemei- 
nden. In the 1920s it was under the guidance of R. Heinrich 
*Flesch of Dolni Kounice. After the *Sudetenland crisis (1938) 
a large refugee camp was opened in Ivancice, which existed 
until 1942. Under Nazi rule the community was constituted a 
district-community. In 1942 the Jews from Ivancice were de- 
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ported to death camps. The synagogue appurtenances were 
transferred to the Jewish Central Museum in Prague. The 
synagogue building was demolished in 1950. A religious con- 
gregation existed for a short time after World War 11. A num- 
ber of Jewish families are named after the town of Ivancice, 
in variant spellings. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Wachstein, in: M. Stein (ed.), Jahrbuch des 
traditionstreuen Rabbiner-Verbandes in der Slowakei (1923), 34-66; 
idem, in: H. Gold, Juden und Judengemeinden Maehrens...(1929), 
183-92; R. Trpik, ibid., 75-82; Germ Jud, 1 (1963), 94. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: J. Fiedler, Jewish Sights of Bohemia and Moravia, (1991), 


84-85. 
[Isaac Zeev Kahane] 


IVANJI, IVAN (1929- ), Yugoslav author and translator. 
Born in Zrenjanin, Banat, Ivanji survived deportation to Bu- 
chenwald and after the war studied and worked in Belgrade. 
He wrote poems, such as the collection Zivecu uvek prolecem 
(“I Will Always Live with Spring,” 1950); novels, including 
coveka nisu ubili (“The Man They Did Not Kill’, 1954); short 
stories, especially for children; and plays for radio. Ivanji also 
translated German and Hungarian works, and was one of the 
editors of the annual Jevrejski almanah. Later works include 
Guvernanta (“Nurse,’ 2002), Balerina (2003), and Stubovi cul- 
ture (“Pillars of Culture,’ 2003). 


IVANOVO (Pol. Janow Poleski; in Jewish sources Janovi al- 
Yad Pinsk), town in Brest-Litovsk district, Belarus. The first 
Jews settled in Ivanovo during the 1620s. The Jews of Ivanovo 
were subordinated to the jurisdiction of the community of 
*Pinsk. Prior to the *Chmielnicki uprising (1648-49) the Jew- 
ish population already had community status. The Jews pre- 
sumably earned their livelihoods from trade, leasing of estate 
lands, and production of alcoholic beverages. According to the 
1765 census there were 422 Jews living in and near the town. 
At the beginning of the 19 century the Hasidim of the *Sto- 
lin and Lubieszow dynasties gained adherents among the Jews 
of Ivanovo, although the majority remained *Mitnaggedim. In 
1847 the 1,283 Jews of the town formed about 56% of its pop- 
ulation. The wealthier ones then began to engage in the ac- 
quisition and sale of forest products. By 1897 the number of 
Jews in Ivanovo had increased to 1,875 (about 62% of the total 
population). In the second half of the 19 century, Jews were 
engaged in petty trade and crafts, mostly as tailors, shoemak- 
ers, carpenters, furriers, etc. Their rabbi was Joshua Aryeh 
Leib, author of Mizpeh Aryeh and son of R. Samuel Avigdor 
of Karlin. At the beginning of the 20% century Jews established 
flour mills, a large lumber mill, an oil press, a tannery, and a 
small electric power station. Zionist societies were active from 
the beginning of the 20 century. The Hebrew educator and 
teacher Israel Judah (Jesse) Adler and the Hebrew poet Berl 
*Pomerantz lived in Ivanovo. 

In the early 20 century there emerged a class of Jewish 
salaried workers employed in construction, carpentry, and the 
processing of hides, hogs’ bristles, and furs. The 1921 census 
recorded 1,988 Jews (65% of the population) in the town. A 
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great fire which broke out in 1929 destroyed 75 houses belong- 
ing to Jews; 120 Jewish families were left homeless. Damage 
to Jewish property amounted to the sum of 1,500,000 zlotys. 
In the early 1930s the Jewish quarter was completely reno- 
vated. Between the two World Wars a *Tarbut school oper- 
ated in the town as well as a branch of the Bet Yosef yeshivah 
of Pinsk (except between 1929 and 1935). A highway running 
between Pinsk and Brest and passing through the town pro- 
moted the export of wood, grain, and cattle to central Poland 
and the West via Danzig. 


Holocaust Period 

After two years of Soviet rule, when all Jewish businesses were 
nationalized and Jewish institutions and organizations were 
closed, the Germans entered Ivanovo on June 25, 1941. On Au- 
gust 5 an ss cavalry unit murdered around 420 Jewish men. 
The chairman of the Judenrat, Alter Diwinski (former head of 
the community), successfully organized the supply of food and 
medicines to the community; he was later murdered by the 
Nazis because of his opposition to further “selections” from 
the Jewish population. A ghetto was established on Passover 
eve, 1942, where living conditions were extremely difficult - 
60 persons to a small house. Outside the ghetto boundaries 
some 300 youths worked at a lumber mill and 50 others were 
employed in railroad maintenance. The ghetto was liquidated 
two days after the Day of Atonement, on September 24, 1942, 
when most of the Jews in Ivanovo were massacred. Those 
working at the lumber mill were murdered on September 25, 
1942, and 62 artisans were killed in mid-October. A few dozen 
Jews, mainly young ones, succeeded in escaping to the forests, 
where they joined partisan units. About 100 Jews survived; all 
left for the West, most of them for Israel. No Jews were living 
in Ivanovo after World War 11. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Nadav (ed.), Yanov al-yad Pinsk, Sefer 
Zikkaron (1969); S. Dubnow (ed.), Pinkas ha-Medinah (1925); Z. 
Rabinowitz, Ha-Hasidut ha-Lita’it (1960), 10, 146; B. Wasiutynski, 
Ludnos¢ zydowska w Polsce w x1x wieku (1930), 83. ADD. BIBLI- 


OGRAPHY: PK. 
[Arthur Cygielman / Shmuel Spector (2"4 ed.)] 


IVANYI-GRUNWALD, BELA (1867-1940), Hungarian 
painter. Born in Somogysom, Ivanyi-Grunwald began his ca- 
reer as a naturalist but after a visit to Rome in 1904 became an 
impressionist. He then turned to compositions with mystic 
figures accentuated by light and shade. For a while he lived 
among painters in Szolnok where he developed his own style 
of decorative compositions. It is generally recognized that his 
teaching influenced a generation of Hungarian painters. 


IVGY, MOSHE (1953- ), Israeli actor. With more than 44 
films to his credit, Ivgy has taken on the late Shaike *Ophir’s 
mantle as Israel’s hardest-working actor. As the years went by, 
he distinguished himself not only as a popular actor but as a 
talented and versatile one. Born in Morocco as one of seven 
children, Ivgy moved to Israel as a child. Not accepted at any 
of Tel Aviv’s established theater companies, he founded his 
own theatrical troupe, The Gypsy Theater, then moved on to 
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film. His Eastern background and low-key persona made him 
a natural for the many North African characters who began 
to appear in Israeli films. Soon, Ivgy graduated from sidekick 
roles to leading-man status. In 2004, he starred in two of Is- 
rael’s biggest popular and critical hits, Joseph Cedar’s Camp- 
fire, in which he played a lonely Orthodox minivan driver, and 
Danny Verete’s Metallic Blues, where he was a car salesman 
heading for Germany. He has flirted with an international 
career and appeared in David Mamet's Spartan, also in 2004. 
His films include Shuroo (1991); Cup Final (1991); Lovesick on 
Nana Street (1995); Yom Yom (1998); and Life Is Life (2003). 
He is the father of actress Dana Ivgy. 


[Hannah Brown (2™ ed.)] 


°IVO OF CHARTRES (c. 1040-1115), bishop of Chartres from 
1091 until his death. He was proclaimed the patron of barris- 
ters because of his contribution to canon law, in particular 
the Decretum which he drew up in 1094. In it Ivo voices the 
change in the Christian attitude toward the Jews which oc- 
curred during the u century. The 13" book of the Decretum 
contains a series of texts in which the Jews are proclaimed un- 
fit to testify in court, to fill any public office, and forbidden to 
appear in public during Easter or to supply medicaments to 
Christians. Among the prescriptions is one of major impor- 
tance for the social standing of Jews vis-a-vis gentiles: that 
which declares them unqualified for military service. This 
had already appeared in Roman law (Theodosian Code, No- 
vella 3), but Ivo preferred to attribute it to the Church Father 
*Jerome, to give the maximum theological weight to the so- 
cial ostracizing of the Jews. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Blumenkranz, Juifs et chrétiens... (1960), 
index; R. Sprandel, Ivo von Chartres und seine Stellung in der Kir- 


chengeschichte (1962). 
[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


IVORY. The Bible usually designates an elephant’s tusk as 
shen (Heb. }¥, lit. “tooth”), a term indicating both raw and 
finished ivory (e.g., 1 Kings 10:18; Ezek. 27: 15; 11 Chron. 9:17). 
In connection with the importation of this item from distant 
places, the Bible (1 Kings 10:22; 11 Chron. 9:21; cf. Ezek. 27:15) 
uses the term shenhabbim (Heb. 07203), from shen and hab- 
bim, plural of hav, possibly from Egyptian 3bw, “elephant.” It 
is possible, therefore, that shenhav indicates only the raw ma- 
terial. Because it is as rare as it is beautiful, ivory is used in 
the Bible to personify human beauty. Thus, “your neck is like 
an ivory tower” (Song 7:5 [4]); or “his body is ivory work en- 
crusted with sapphires” (ibid. 5:14). Since the use of ivory was 
limited to the very wealthy, the prophets use ivory as a symbol 
of great wealth (Amos 3:15). The raw materials were brought 
to Palestine by land or sea from such distant places as India, 
Upper Egypt, and, to a lesser degree, from Syria and Libya. 
Considered of great value - in a class with spices, gold, and 
precious stones — ivory was used for creating tiny art objects, 
and small but valuable utensils. Objects of ivory have been 
found in Palestine in a Chalcolithic cave in the Judean Des- 
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ert (Wadi Hever), and small statuettes dating from the same 
period have been discovered in the northern Negev. Ivory was 
used to make pendants, small idols, elegant sheaths for swords, 
cosmetic vessels, and combs, examples of each having been 
found in excavations at Megiddo, Hazor, Samaria, and Tell al- 
Farica. Carved ivory was also used as a decorative finish for 
the walls of houses, especially the interior, and as adornments 
on furniture. Both uses enhanced the beauty of Ahab’s palace 
at Samaria (1 Kings 22:39). Thrones, beds, and other furniture 
might also be thus decorated (e.g., 1 Kings 10:18; Amos 6:4). 
Motifs for designs ranged from geometric patterns and shapes 
from nature — especially those of animals and plants - to my- 
thology and great feats of heroism. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.W. Crowfoot and G.M. Crowfoot, Early Ivo- 
ries from Samaria (1938); G. Loud, The Megiddo Ivories (1939); Y. Yadin 
et al., Hazor, 1 (1958), pls. cl, cli; 3-4 (1961), pl. ccxl, no. 10. 


[Zeev Yeivin] 


IVY (Mishnaic) (Heb. 010°, kisos, from the Gr. ktoodc), 
Hedera helix, which grows wild in the forests of Israel. It is 
mentioned in the Mishnah as a plant occasionally grown in a 
vineyard (Kil. 5:8). Its dense branches are considered a screen 
(separation) against uncleanliness (Oho. 8:1). It is probable 
that it was customary to train various clinging plants, includ- 
ing ivy, upon the walls of permanent sukkot, with the result 
that the Mishnah lays it down that a sukkah over the roof of 
which ivy has been trailed is invalid (Suk. 1:4). This may be 
the source of Plutarch’s statement that sukkot were made from 
the branches of vines and ivy, from which he concluded that 
the Jewish feast of Tabernacles was merely a feast of *Diony- 
sius, to whom ivy was dedicated (Quaestionum Convivialium, 
cap. 4: problem 6, 671 D). However, Tacitus (Historia 5:5) had 
rejected the equation of the feast of Dionysius with Taber- 
nacles, although he remarks that the Jewish priests used to 
be adorned with ivy wreaths. According to the Book of Mac- 
cabees (11 Macc. 6:7; cf. 111 Macc. 2:29) Antiochus Epiphanes 
forced the Jews to wear ivy wreaths in honor of Dionysius on 
the feast of Bacchus. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 1 (1928), 219-21; H.N. and A.L. 
Moldenke, Plants of the Bible (1952), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 


Feliks, Ha-Zome’ah, 142. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


IVYE (in rabbinical literature, 11°X; Pol. Iwje), small town in 
Grodno district, Belarus. Jews settled there in the first quar- 
ter of the 17 century. In 1720 there was already a well-estab- 
lished Jewish community in Ivye, which is often mentioned 
in the record of the Lithuanian Council with regard to taxa- 
tion (see *Councils of the Lands). The Jews of the town and 
its immediate vicinity derived their livelihood from innkeep- 
ing, the distillation of brandy, the lease of estates, hawking, 
and the management of dairies. There were 804 Jews in Ivye 
in 1847. In 1891, following the outbreak of a fire in which some 
100 Jewish houses were damaged, many left the town, and by 
1897 only 573 remained (total population 3,653). In this period 
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the Jews were engaged in wholesale trade in grain, flax, and 
other agricultural products as well as and petty trade, crafts, 
and some farming. In the mid-19" century, Rabbi Solomon 
David Grodzenski established a yeshivah in the town. A Ze’irei 
Zion circle was organized in 1917. In 1921, after the town was 
annexed by Poland, the Jewish population of Ivye numbered 
2,076 (c. 76% of the population). It grew to around 3,000 by 
1938. During the 1920s a Hebrew *Tarbut school, a national- 
religious Yavneh school, and a Jewish elementary school for 
girls were established. From summer 1933 until September 
1939 the “Beit Yosef” yeshivah was active. Among the well- 
known personalities originating from the town were R. Moses 
Ivyer, a friend of the Gaon of Vilna; Hayyim Ozer *Grodzin- 
ski; Isaac b. Jacob Ashkenaz, the author of Berit Olam (1820); 
the family of Izhak *Ben-Zvi; R. Isaac Kosovsky, and Shakhne 
Epstein, who was editor of Der Emes in Moscow in the 1930s 
and in 1942-45 secretary general of the *Jewish Anti-Fascist 
Committee and editor of Einikeit. 


[Arthur Cygielman / Shmuel Spector (274 ed.)] 


Holocaust Period 

During the period of Soviet rule (1939-41), Jewish commu- 
nal institutions were dissolved, activity by Zionist parties 
and youth movements was banned, and the Hebrew Tarbut 
School became a state school in Yiddish. With the outbreak 
of war between Germany and the Soviet Union on June 22, 
1941, Jewish youths were mobilized into the Red Army; oth- 
ers attempted to reach the Soviet interior. On July 1, 1941, the 
city was captured by the Germans and one month later, on 
the Ninth of Av (August 2, 1941), approximately 225 mem- 
bers of the Jewish intelligentsia were murdered. In September 
1941 the Jews were concentrated into a special quarter of the 
town. Jews from the surrounding towns were brought in and 
the population swelled to around 4,000. On May 8, 1942, the 
ghetto was surrounded by the German army and police and 
on May 12 an Aktion took place in which about 2,550 people 
(1,424 women, 500 men, and 626 children and infants) were 
murdered. Subsequently an underground organization arose, 
which began to acquire arms, and attempted to make contact 
with the partisans in the nearby forests. One group left the 
ghetto and reached the partisan camp of Tuvia Bielsky. At the 
end of 1942 and the beginning of 1943 the systematic mur- 
der continued. On Jan. 20, 1943, 1,100 Jews were transferred 
to Borisov (near Minsk) and perished there shortly after. In 
March a small group was sent to the Lida ghetto, in August 
70 were transferred to a labor camp near Smolensk, and the 
last Jews were sent to the Sobibor and Majdanek death camps 
in September 1943. The city was declared “Judenrein? Jewish 
communal life was not renewed after the war. Most of the 
survivors left the U.S.S.R. for Poland and went from there to 
Israel or other countries. 


[Aharon Weiss / Shmuel Spector (2"¢ ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Dubnow, Pinkas ha-Medinah (1925), in- 
dex; M. Kaganowitz (ed.), Sefer Zikkaron li-Kehillat Ivye (Heb. and 
Yid., 1968). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: PK. 
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TYYAR (Heb. 7X), the post-Exilic name of the second month 
of the Jewish year. Its pre-Exilic name is Ziv (1 Kings 6:1), the 
shorter equivalent of the targumic Ziv Nizanayya (“brightness 
of flowers”). Occurring in Assyrian inscriptions, in *Megillat 
Taanit, and later branches of rabbinic literature, but nowhere 
in the Bible, Iyyar is held to be etymologically connected with 
the Hebrew or (“light”). The zodiacal sign of this month is Tau- 
rus. In the present fixed Jewish calendar it invariably consists 
of 29 days. The first of Iyyar - bound by the same calendric 
rules as the first of *Tishri - never falls on Sunday, Wednes- 
day, or Friday. In the 20" century Iyyar, in its earliest occur- 
rence, extended from April 12" to May 10", and, in its latest, 
from May 11" to June 8". All of Iyyar falls within the period 
of the Omer, the first of Iyyar being the 16" day of the Omer. 
Historic dates in Iyyar comprise the following: (1) 1* of Iyyar, 
the anniversary of the first census by Moses in the wilderness 
(Num. 1:1); (2) 24 of Iyyar, the commencement of the build- 
ing of the Temple by Solomon (11 Chron. 3:2); (3) 5" of Iyyar, 
Israel *Independence Day, the anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the State of Israel in 5708 (1948); (4) 7" of Iyyar, the 
*Hasmoneans’ dedication of the walls of Jerusalem upon the 
repair of the breaches by the Greeks (Meg. Taan. 2); (5) 10" of 
Iyyar, the anniversary of the death of *Eli and his sons and the 
capture of the sacred ark by the Philistines, once observed as 
a fast (Meg. Taan. 13); (6) 14" of Iyyar, the Second (or “Little”) 
*Passover (Num. 9:11), celebrated in Temple times by those un- 
able to celebrate *Passover in Nisan, and still marked in the 
synagogue by the omission of the *Tahanun prayer; (7) 18" 
of Iyyar, corresponding to *Lag ba-Omer, the 33" day of the 
Omer; (8) 23" of Iyyar, commemorating the Hasmoneans 
expulsion of the Hellenists from Jerusalem’s Acra (fortified 
area) in 141 B.C.E., their entrance with thanksgiving, hymns, 
and songs, and their ordaining that that day should be an an- 
nual occasion for rejoicing (1 Macc. 13:51-52; Meg. Taan. 2); 
(9) 27 of Iyyar, formerly observed as the anniversary of an- 
other Hasmonean victory of an obscure nature (Meg. Taan. 2; 
but cf. JE, 7 (1904), 15; it cannot be identified with the events 
in 1 Macc. 13:41-42); (10) 28" of Iyyar, the anniversary of the 
death of the prophet *Samuel, once observed as a fast (Meg. 
Taan. 13; according to a manuscript variant, the date is the 27 
of Iyyar, but not the 29" of Iyyar). 


[Ephraim Jehudah Wiesenberg] 


IZATES II, called Zotos in the Midrash (Gen. R. 46:10), king 
of *Adiabene (c. 35-60 C.£.). In his youth, Izates was sent by 
his father to the court of Abnerigos, king of Mesene, where he 
received his education. He married Samakhos (or Simakho), 
the king’s daughter, and was appointed ruler of Haran by his 
father through the efforts of his mother *Helena. Although 
Izates was the youngest son, he succeeded his father as king 
of Adiabene. While still in Mesene he became attracted to 
Judaism, like his mother, and on the occasion of a famine in 
Erez Israel, they both gave considerable help to the hungry. 
He sent five of his sons to Jerusalem, “that they should ac- 
quire a thorough knowledge of our ancestral language and 
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ethics” (Jos., Ant., 20:51f., 71). His conversion aroused oppo- 
sition in Adiabene and his opponents, in a desire to depose 
him, called on Abias, king of Arabia, for assistance. After a 
temporary setback Izates succeeded in defeating his oppo- 
nents and attacked Abias, who committed suicide rather than 
be taken captive. 

In general Izates’ foreign policy was prudent and was di- 
rected toward preserving the independence of his country. He 
avoided involvement in the wars between the two great pow- 
ers of his day, the Roman Empire and Parthia, to whose over- 
all authority he was subject. He pursued this policy when the 
Parthian king Vardanes demanded his participation in war 
against Rome. When he refused, Vardanes threatened him 
with war but was assassinated before he could implement his 
threat. Later the nobility of Adiabene requested Vologases 1, 
king of the Parthians, to appoint a new king, and Vologases 
made preparations to invade the country. However, external 
events compelled him to change his plans. 

On Izates’ death, he left 48 sons and daughters, but be- 
queathed the throne to his brother, *Monobaz 11. When Hel- 
ena (who was then living in Jerusalem), learned of his death 
she hastened back to Adiabene but died there shortly after. 
Monobzaz transferred the remains of his mother and brother 
to Jerusalem, burying them in the mausoleum built by Hel- 
ena north of Jerusalem and called “the tombs of the kings” (or, 
by Jews, “the cave of Kalba Savu’a’). In the Roman war many 
of Izates’ sons fought on the side of the Jews and were put in 
chains after their surrender. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schuerer, Gesch, 3 (19094), 169-73; M.Kon, 
Kivrei ha-Melakhim (1947); Klausner, Bayit Sheni, 5 (19517), 45-9; Sch- 
alit, in: Annual of the Swedish Theological Institute, 4 (1965), 163-81. 


[Abraham Schalit] 


IZBAN, SHMUEL (1905-1995), Yiddish novelist. Born in 
Gostynin, Poland, he grew up in Wloclawek, where he at- 
tended a Hebrew gymnasium. In 1921 he immigrated to Pales- 
tine with his parents. At his father’s cafe, he met artists, actors, 
and writers, including Ahad *Ha-Am, “Bialik, and *Rawnitzky 
and was stimulated to compose sketches and short stories in 
Hebrew for local periodicals and in Yiddish for American and 
Polish newspapers. Later, he contributed to several Yiddish 
publications printed in Palestine, which he also coedited. His 
first novel, Masn (1929), dealt with the Russian revolution of 
1905, and his second, Kver 1914-1918 (1936), with Poland dur- 
ing World War 1. He published numerous short stories about 
the exotic mixture of populations and life styles in Palestine, 
collected in Tsvishn Hundert Toyern (“Within Hundred Gates,” 
1942), and A Valfish in Yafo (“A Whale in Jaffa,” (1980). His 
stories about New York, where he settled in 1937, also have a 
special flavor. He aroused much attention with his reports col- 
lected in Umlegale Yidn Shpaltn Yamen (“Tllegal Jews Split the 
Sea; 1948), and with his two-volume novel about Palestine in 
the 1920s, Familye Karp (1949). Izban’s mastery of the histori- 
cal novel is displayed in Di Kenigin Izabel (“Queen Jezebel,’ 
1959) and Yerikho (“Jericho,’ 1966), which vividly recreate Is- 
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rael’s past. Several of Izban’s stories and historical novels have 
been translated into Hebrew, Spanish, and English. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 1 (1956), 52-3; J. Glatstein, In Tokh 
Genumen (1956), 430-6; S. Bickel, Shrayber fun Mayn Dor, 2 (1965), 
386-96. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A Liss, Di Goldene Keyt, 104 (1981), 


90-4. 
[Sol Liptzin] 


IZBICA LUBELSKA, town in Lublin province, Poland. In 
1856 the Jewish population together with that of Tarnogora 
numbered 1,594 (62.8% of the total population). In Izbica 
proper the number of Jews was 3,019 (95%) in 1897 and 2,862 
(92.7%) in 1921. At that time the Polish authorities opposed 
the establishment of a municipal council so as to prevent its 
being in Jewish hands. The town was known in the hasidic 
world through the zaddik Mordecai Joseph Leiner of Izbica, 
a disciple of Mendel of *Kotsk. Mordecai Joseph, founder of 
the hasidic dynasty of Izbica, was followed by his son Jacob, 
author of Beit Yaakov and father of the zaddik Gershon He- 
nikh *Leiner of Radzyn. 

At the outbreak of World War 11 there were some 4,000 
Jews in Izbica Lubelska. In December 1939 about 2,500 Jews 
from Lodz and Kolo were forced to settle there, and dur- 
ing March and April 1942 an additional 1,000, mostly from 
Czechoslovakia, were deported to the town. On March 
24, 1942, about 2,200 Jews were deported from Izbica Lubel- 
ska to *Belzec death camp. By the end of that year the entire 
Jewish population of the town, including the deportees, had 
been exterminated in the Belzec and *Sobibor death camps 
or shot. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Wasiutynsski, Ludnos¢ zdowska w Polsce 
w wiekach x1x I XX (1930), S.v.; Poland, Glowny Urzad Statystyczny, 
Skorowidz miejscowosci Rzeczypospolitej Polskiej, 4 (192.4), s.v.; T. Brus- 
tin-Bernstein, in: Bleter far Geshikhte, 3:1-2 (1950), 51-78. 


[Stefan Krakowski] 


IZBICA RADZYN, hasidic dynasty in Poland. R. MORDECAI 
JOSEPH LEINER OF IZBICA (1800-1854), the founder of the 
dynasty, was born in Tomaszow, Poland, to a rabbinic fam- 
ily of means. He was 19 when he sold all his possessions and 
traveled to Przysucha to become *Simhah Bunim’s disciple for 
nine years, until the latter passed away in 1827. After Simhah 
Bunim’s death he moved back to Tomaszow and accepted his 
older friend, Menahem Mendel Morgenstern of *Kotsk, as his 
rebbe. Gradually he realized that he opposed Menahem Men- 
del’s religious leadership. He started teaching his own origi- 
nal, independent ideas, until the schism became evident on 
Simhat Torah in 1839, which he spent in Kotsk, after which 
he parted company with Menahem Mendel. He returned to 
Tomaszow, but because of the hostility of Menahem Mendel’s 
followers he moved to Izbica, where he lived until his death in 
1854. Unlike Menahem Mendel, he was in constant company 
with his followers, challenging them by upsetting religious 
conventions on the one hand and comforting them with his 
guidance on the other. Continuing Przysucha’s strong empha- 
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sis on the study of Talmud, he lectured on the Talmud a few 
hours each weekday. 

Among his eminent disciples were Judah Leib Eiger of 
Lublin and. *Zadok ha-Kohen of Lublin, both of whom be- 
came rebbes and central hasidic leaders in the second half of 
the 19" century. 

Mordecai Joseph did not leave behind any writings. 
After his death his grandson GERSHON HANOKH HENIKH 
(1839-1891) collected testimonies of his homilies and pub- 
lished them under the name Mei ha-Shiloah (1860). After 
publication, Gershon continued collecting testimonies and 
they were published by his brother Mordecai Joseph as Mei 
ha-Shiloah, Part 2 (1922). 

Mordecai Joseph generated much controversy, initially 
because of the schism between him and Menahem Mendel. 
Afterwards it was his novel and daring teachings that were 
under attack. Gershon Hanokh Henikh, being aware of this, 
writes in the introduction to Mei ha-Shiloah (1860) that some 
of the ideas expressed in the book are going to be “difficult 
to hear’ From the early 1960s, Mordecai Joseph attracted at- 
tention in academic circles as well as in religious movements 
seeking religious renewal. R. Shlomo *Carlebach was a key 
figure in this trend. 

JACOB (1818-1878), his son, succeeded him and re- 
located the dynasty to Radzyn. His writings include Beit 
Yaakov (1890-1937), homilies on the Torah, and Sefer ha- 
Zemanim (1903-73), homilies on the holidays. Jacob’s son, 
Gershon Hanokh Henikh, succeeded his father to become 
the “Radzyner Rebbe.” The latter’s grandson, SAMUEL SOL- 
OMON, was the rebbe of Radzyn during the Holocaust. He 
called upon his followers to flee to the forest and fight against 
the Nazis. Upon hearing this, the Nazis murdered him. He 
is the hero of Yitzhak *Katzenelson’s poem “Dos Lied vegan 
Radziner” (1943). 


Mordecai Joseph's Teachings 

The principal innovation of Mordecai Joseph's thought is in- 
troduced in his homilies, where he endorses the sins of bibli- 
cal heroes (the famous and most controversial example being 
Zimri). He states that they acted in accordance with “God’s 
will” - a phrase that suggests an alternate way of life to the 
rational, halakhic route. The very idea that “God's will” is at 
variance with halakhah undermines the common traditional 
view. 

This path, in harmony with “God’s will,” may be called 
voluntarism — the view that at the dawn of history, when God 
created the world, he determined its course according to his 
will. God’s will is understood as the only free will in existence. 
Mordecai Joseph asserts that God’s free will, as the very defi- 
nition of free will, does not lend itself to formulation in gen- 
eral rules — the identifying feature of rationality. In contrast, 
halakhah is a system that follows general rules. In accordance 
with “God’s will” different and even opposed actions can be 
justified when they are performed by different people or by 
the same person in different contexts, as long as they are con- 
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sistent with God’s will. “God's will” can manifest itself in infi- 
nite possibilities of human action. 

“God's will” is described as a deterministic awareness 
in people who follow this path, understanding themselves as 
vehicles executing God's will. The belief that God’s will deter- 
mines the entire course of our lives is a way of thinking that 
calls for the humble overcoming our illusion of free will. Rare 
individuals who attain such a spiritual level live and act deci- 
sively (tekufot). At the same time, some homilies character- 
ize the followers of “God’s will” as people who bravely bring 
themselves to face uncertainty (safek). In doing so they put 
aside all halakhic conventions, all norms, trying to do God’s 
will despite the uncertainty and danger of failure. In the here- 
after the commonly shared illusion of human free will will 
give way to the true understanding of “God’s will” which will 
be recognized by all. 

In contrast to the path of “God’s will? homilies that em- 
phasize the important religious role of halakhah can be found 
as well. This makes it necessary to interpret the relationship 
between “Gods will” and the halakhic approach in Mordecai 
Joseph's’ teachings. There are several ways to overcome this 
difficulty. One is to understand “God’s will” as relevant only 
in the messianic era. Another reads “God's will” as relevant 
for the pre-messianic era as well, seeing the halakhah as a 
first necessary stage on the way to perfection - then only can 
“God's will” become a practical way of life. Yet another inter- 
pretation is to understand halakhah as worship of God out of 
fear, an inferior way to worship God. Halakhah, which is the 
veneer (gavan) of God’s will, contrasts with worshiping God 
out of love, which enables one to find the depth (omek) of 
God’s Will. It is also possible to understand “God’s will” and 
halakhah as two systems that Mordecai Joseph approves of. 
He is aware that they are in conflict with each other, as he re- 
alizes that the nature of human religious experience is com- 
plex and incoherent. 

As daring as Mordecai Joseph's ideas are, we should un- 
derstand that he was the leader of an orthodox hasidic com- 
munity which organized its praxis according to halakhah, 
just as he did. 

It is generally agreed that his thought was strongly in- 
dividualistic, a tendency typical of Przysucha Hasidism. Yet 
the social environment in which he was rooted was one of in- 
tense community life. Accordingly, his individualism should 
be seen not as a call for seclusion but rather as a quest for 
one’s personal religious path while part of a meaningful com- 
munity. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: HS. Leiner, Dor Yesharim (1925); idem, Zik- 
karon la-Rishonim (1950); R. Mahler, Ha-Hasidut ve-ha-Haskalah 
(1961), 343-49; J. Weiss, in: E. Baer Jubilee Volume (1961), 447-53; 
idem, in: Studies in Eastern European Jewish Mysticism (1985), 209-48; 
R. Schatz, in: Molad, 21 (1963), 554-61; S.Z. Shragai, Bi-Netivei Hasidut 
Izbiza-Radzyn (1972-74); M.M. Faierstein, All Is in the Hands of Heav- 
ens (1989); R. Elior, in: Tarbiz, 62/63 (1993), 402-32; J.I. Gellman, The 
Fear, the Trembling, and the Fire (1994), 23-58. 


[Y. Ben-Dor (2™ ed.)] 
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IZENBERG, JERRY (1930-_ ), U.S. sportswriter. Izenberg, 
whose father was born on the Polish-Russian border in a vil- 
lage with no name called “the Jew village,” grew up in Newark, 
N.J., where his father worked dyeing furs seven days a week. 
Izenberg attended college at Newark-Rutgers, where he was 
a sports reporter and later editor-in-chief of the Observer, the 
student newspaper. After graduating in 1952, Izenberg worked 
at the Newark Star-Ledger for a summer, and then enlisted 
and served in Japan and Korea for two years. After being dis- 
charged, Izenberg worked first at weekly newspapers in New 
Jersey, and then at the Paterson News, the Newark Star-Ledger, 
and the New York Herald Tribune. In August 1962, the Newark 
Star-Ledger offered Izenberg a job as a columnist, and he re- 
mained there ever since, writing 10,000 nationally syndicated 
columns in the ensuing four decades. 

Izenberg was a weekly sports commentator on New 
York’s Channel 5 in the 1970s, spent two years as host of the 
NBC Radio Network's Sports at Large with Jerry Izenberg, and 
taught journalism at both Rutgers University and the New 
School for Social Research. Izenberg was also producer, di- 
rector, writer, and narrator for more than 30 television spe- 
cials, winning an Emmy Award for writing and directing A 
Man Named Lombardi, and he is one of only five sportswrit- 
ers who has attended every Super Bowl since its inception in 
1967. He is a five-time winner of the N.j. Sportswriter of the 
Year Award, has been nominated for the Pulitzer Prize numer- 
ous times, and is a member of the n.J. Literary Hall of Fame, 
in which he is the only sportswriter; the National Sportscast- 
ers and Sportswriters Hall of Fame; the N.j. State Athletic 
Hall of Fame; the Rutgers University’s Hall of Distinguished 
Alumni; and winner of the Red Smith Award from the As- 
sociated Press Sports Editors, which Izenberg considers his 
proudest accomplishment. Smith once called him “one of the 
best-informed conscientious writers in sports,’ and his polit- 
ically active stance sometimes drew the wrath of readers, as 
when he defended Muhammad Ali’s refusal to fight in Viet- 
nam in the 1970s. 

“We got well over a thousand letters, and only two agreed 
with me,’ Izenberg said. “One of the letters was written in 
crayon. But all the mail had a common thread: ‘Dear Com- 
munist Jew Bastard; or ‘Dear Facist Jew Bastard?” 

Izenberg is the author of nine books, including At Large, 
With Jerry Izenberg (1968), The Rivals (1968), How Many Miles 
To Camelot?: The All-American Sport Myth (1972), Great Latin 
Sports Figures: The Proud People (1976), The Greatest Game 
Ever Played (1987), and No Medals for Trying: A Week in the 
Life of a Pro Football Team (1990). 


[Elli Wohlgelernter (2"4 ed.)] 


IZIS (Izrael Bidermanas; 1911-1980), French photographer. 
Izis was born in Mariampol, Lithuania. In 1930 he went to 
Paris. During World War 11, he was captured by the Nazis but 
escaped and joined the Resistance. There he taught himself to 
produce expressive human studies with small, fast cameras 
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instead of his former sophisticated commercial photographs. 
In 1946 Izis had his first exhibition in Paris; a second one four 
years later brought him a contract with the French magazine 
Paris Match. His roving mission, which took him all over Eu- 
rope and the Middle East, resulted in beautifully designed 
photographs that were lyrical, humane, and exciting. His book 
of this period, Paris des Réves (1950), with text by 40 French 
poets, ran into many editions. His other collections include 
Charmes de Londres (1952), Paradis terrestre (1953) with text 
by Colette, and Israél (1955) with a preface by André Malraux. 
In 1963 *Chagall designed a frontispiece for The Circus of Izis, 
for which Jacques Prévert wrote the text, and in 1968 Izis pub- 


lished The World of Marc Chagall. 
[Peter Pollack] 


IZMAIL (Rom. Ismail), city in Bessarabia, Romania, today 
Ukraine. Jews are first mentioned in Izmail in 1769. The com- 
munity developed after the Russian annexation of Bessara- 
bia in 1812; Jewish immigrants received the same privileges 
as other new settlers in the city. In 1827 there were 549 Jews in 
Izmail and in 1847, 1,105. As the community grew, the “great 
synagogue” (1825) and a bet midrash (1826) were built. In 
the middle of the 19" century a government-run Jewish school 
was opened. After the region was incorporated into Romania 
in 1856, the Jews were oppressed by the Romanian authori- 
ties. Severe anti-Jewish riots occurred in 1872 when money 
and church vessels were stolen from the main church by a con- 
vert to Christianity, who when arrested accused several Jews, 
including one of the heads of the community and the rabbi, 
of sending him to desecrate the church. The riots aroused 
international opinion which resulted in the vigorous inter- 
vention of the representatives of the great powers in Ro- 
mania. When the district of Izmail was ceded to Russia in 
1878, many Jews were considered aliens and the authorities ex- 
pelled them to Romania. The Romanians, however, returned 
them to Russia. They were not granted the status of Russian 
citizens until 1892. At that time, the Jews of Izmail suffered 
from the restrictions in force in Russia on Jewish residence 
in border areas. On October 23 1905, 50 Jews were killed 
in a pogrom and shops and houses were looted and destroyed. 
There were 2,781 Jews in Izmail (12.5% of the total population) 
in 1897 and 1,623 (6.5%) in 1930. The communal institutions 
then included a kindergarten and a *Tarbut elementary school. 
During Soviet rule (1940-41) many wealthy Jews were exiled 
to Bolgrad and Siberia. The community was destroyed when 
the Germans and Romanians entered Bessarabia in July 1941. 
Those exiled to Bolgrad were murdered there and those re- 
maining in Izmail were taken by Romanian soldiers to Vadui 
Lui Traian and killed there. In 1970 the Jewish population of 
Izmail was estimated at 1,000 persons. Though many left in 
the 1990s, Jewish life began to revive under Rabbi Shneur 
Alperovich, with a synagogue, day school, and kindergarten 
in operation. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Reicher, in: Sinai, Sefer ha-Shanah shel ha- 
Hevrah le-Hokhmat Yisrael be-Romanyah, 3 (1931), ix-xii; E. Feldman, 
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in: Sefer Yahadut Bessarabia (1971), passim; L.P. Gartner, in: AJHSQ, 
58 (1968), 68-74. 
[Eliyahu Feldman / Shmuel Spector (2"¢ ed.)] 


IZMIR (Smyrna), provincial capital and principal harbor of 
W. Anatolia, *Turkey, on the coast of the Aegean Sea. There 
were Jews settled in Izmir at the beginning of the Christian era 
as attested by the New Testament (Rev. 1:11; 2:8). It is thought 
that many pagans became proselytes as a result of Jewish in- 
fluence. Christianity was accepted by only a few Jews there. A 
few Greek inscriptions of the second and third centuries c.£. 
have been preserved. From one of them it appears that the 
community was authorized to impose punishments on any 
person who showed disrespect toward it, and that a woman 
named Rufina was then “Mother of the synagogue.” One of 
the seals found in the proximity of the town has a fine repre- 
sentation of a menorah very similar to the one on the arch of 
Titus at Rome. During the Middle Ages the number of Jews 
decreased and they may have disappeared completely from 
the town. However, when the descendants of the Spanish ex- 
iles arrived in the 16" century, they found a small *Romaniot 
community. 

The development of Izmir dates from the beginning of 
the 17" century, when it was a flourishing center of Mediter- 
ranean commerce. The Jewish community increased in num- 
bers and became one of the most important of the Ottoman 
Empire. Jews from *Salonika, Constantinople, and neighbor- 
ing towns also settled in Izmir. The new settlers established 
their own communities (Ez Hayyim, Gerush, Portugal, etc.) 
and appointed R. Joseph *Escapa of Salonica as their rabbi 
(before 1630). After some time R. Azariah Joshua Ashkenazi, 
also from Salonika, arrived in the town. A controversy broke 
out between Escapa and Ashkenazi, as a result of which the 
community split into two factions. However, after the death 
of the latter in 1648, Escapa was appointed rabbi over all the 
Jewish population, which was thus of diverse origins and 
had different customs. Escapa endeavored to unite the com- 
munity. He issued important takkanot still in force in Izmir 
and the neighboring localities. He instituted tax laws and ap- 
pointed councils for the spiritual and material administration 
of the community. As a result religious and social standards 
improved; one of the eminent rabbis of Salonika during that 
period, R. Samuel Isaac Modigliano, said of Izmir that it was 
“a holy and pure community, all of whose regulations are de- 
creed with ability and justice, through the counsel of sages 
and wise men.” 

This period was the golden era of the Izmir commu- 
nity. Large yeshivot, schools, synagogues (i.e, the Portuguese 
synagogue in 1710, the Algazi synagogue — Kal de Ariva - 
in 1728, etc.) and a Hebrew printing press (1658) were founded. 
The local Jewish population included prosperous merchants, 
translators, agents of European merchants, banks and consul- 
ates, customs officials, usurers and eminent rabbis who ranked 
among the most distinguished of that generation - R. Aaron 
*Lapapa, R. Solomon *Algazi, and R. Hayyim *Benveniste, 
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all of them during the 17 century. *Shabbetai Zevi was born 
in Izmir and began his activities there. His appearance shook 
the Jewish world, and the violent conflict which ensued in 
Izmir in its wake had an adverse influence on the commu- 
nity. The dispute subsequently subsided and the community 
returned to its former prosperity. Jews then held important 
economic positions and Jewish merchants maintained com- 
mercial relations with the Balkan countries, the Near East and 
Far East, Africa, and the large European cities. In addition 
to the six existing synagogues, another three were erected. Lit- 
erature also flourished. Important and fundamental works in 
the fields of halakhah and ethics were written. These include 
the works of Hayyim Benveniste on the Shulhan Arukh en- 
titled Keneset ha-Gedolah (“Great Assembly”), and that of 
*Elijah ha-Kohen of Izmir, Shevet Musar (“Rod of Admoni- 
tion”). 

The most renowned rabbis of the late 17" and early 18" 
centuries were Jacob b. Naim, who headed a large yeshivah 
from which many disciples graduated; his disciple R. Abra- 
ham ibn Ezra, author of the important work Battei Kenesiyyot 
(Salonika, 1806); R. Joseph Hazzan, author of the well-known 
commentaries on Ein Yosef (Izmir, 1675); and R. Aaron *Al- 
fandari, author of Yad Aharon (Izmir, 1735). Special mention 
should be made of R. Hayyim *Abulafia, who was chief rabbi 
of Izmir from 1720 to 1740 and was a distinguished and ac- 
tive scholar. In 1740 he emigrated, together with his disciples, 
to Tiberias. 

The most prolific of the 19" century’s rabbis was R. 
Hayyim Palacci (*Palache), who represented the old genera- 
tion of strict old-fashioned rabbis. He wrote over 72 works in 
all the fields of scholarship (54 of his books were lost in the 
great fire of 1841). 

Towards the end of the 18 century, many of Izmir’s 
Jews were engaged in the manufacture of wool from goats’ 
fleece. There was both an organization of workshop owners 
and a workers’ organization. Two manufacturers (not among 
the biggest) employed 130 workmen (Hikrei Lev of R. Jo- 
seph Hazzan, Sh. Ar. YD, 2:37, Salonika, 1806). Over a period 
of some 180 years five great fires broke out (1743, 1772, 1841, 
1881, 1922), in which large sections, mostly of the Jewish 
quarters of Izmir, were destroyed. There were also frequent 

epidemics, mostly between 1770 and 1892, and big earth- 
quakes. The Greek population of the town frequently brought 
*blood libels against the Jews; there were six cases between 
1864 and 1901. In the 19" century, there were 15,000-20,000 
Jews in Izmir. At the end of the 19 century a general de- 
cline of Izmir Jewry set in. In 1905, an Ashkenazi community 
was founded in Izmir by Russian refugees. Its last rabbi was 
Meir Melammed. After the Turco-Greek War (1919-21), many 
Jews left the town for Greece or emigrated to France and the 
United States. 

Social institutions that were established between the 16% 
and 18" centuries, such as Hevrat Bikkur Holim, were still 
active in the 19" century, together with new modern institu- 
tions - pharmacies, hospitals, etc. 
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Modern Period 

Beginning from the 19" century, Izmir - a commercial city 
situated on a major transportation route —- became one of the 
most prominent financial and cultural centers in the world. 
This financial growth and the consequent cultural and spiri- 
tual recrudescence attracted many Jews to Izmir. 

The westernization and modernization of the Ottoman 
Empire, stepped up from the end of 18" century, had a pro- 
found impact on Ottoman Jewry in general and on the Izmir 
community in particular. This outside influence was further 
strengthened by the settlement of the Francos (European Jew- 
ish merchants) from the 17 century in Izmir, and brought 
changes to the social and financial infrastructure of the Izmir 
community. Also strengthening the modernization processes 
in Izmir was the establishment of new “Alliance schools there 
starting in 1873 and accompanied by the invasion of Western 
cultural ideas. It was also Izmir where the first Jewish jour- 
nal, La Buena Esperansa (“The Good Hope”), was published 
in 1843, testifying to the flourishing of Jewish journalism that 
went hand in hand with the accelerated cultural develop- 
ment of the city. The local Jewish theater performed original 
plays in Ladino and foreign plays in their original language. 
Groups of dancers appeared for the first time outside religious 
frameworks. These changes were accompanied by the partial 
adoption of European dress; by new living quarters, i.e., the 
move from the Jewish Quarter near the market (Cars1) to new 
mixed neighborhoods in the western part of the city: Géstepe, 
Karatas, and Karantina; by the use of European languages 
(French and later Turkish) at the expense of Ladino; and by 
new professions made possible by an Alliance education. 

These processes of modernization, westernization, and 
progress at the same time underscored the polaritization that 
spread within Jewish society. The disintegration of traditional 
frameworks was also felt within the religious establishment. 
With the enforcement of the Tanzimat regulations and the 
legislation of the Chief Rabbinate Law in 1865, the prestige of 
the rabbis began to decline. The constitution weakened the 
rabbis and strengthened, in their stead, the rich community 
leaders. As Izmir was known for the strict religious attitude 
of its rabbis, spirited struggles, sometimes violent, took place 
among different groups in the community. 

In the beginning of the 20th century there were over 
20,000 Jews in Izmir. After World War 1, many emigrated to 
South America. After the establishment of the State of Israel 
and between 1948 and 1950, about 10,000 immigrated to Israel 
as well, so that, in 1965, the chief rabbinate of the town re- 
ported that there were about 4,000 Jews there. In 1968 their 
number was estimated at around 3,000, and at the beginning 
of the 21st century at approximately 2,000, mostly concen- 
trated in the Alsancak quarter. As a result of the large-scale 
emigration, the Jewish orphanage was closed. The only Jewish 
talmud torah was closed in 1999, probably as a consequence of 
changes in the educational system in Turkey (Tevhid-i Tedri- 
sat). Wealthy Jews sent their children to the French St. Joseph 
School, which is located in the old Jewish school building, or 
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to private schools such as the American College. If the fam- 
ily was not wealthy, its children were sent to public schools. 
Seven of the synagogues in the town remained in some use, 
usually on the High Holidays; two of them were in constant 
use: Shaar Shamayim situated in Alsancak and Beth Israel in 
Karatas. The most significant events in those two were the fes- 
tivals. The community retained a hospital which was mainly 
used for deliveries, and a Moshav Zekenim Retirement Home 
(Assyl De Viar) in Karatas. The community also operated a 
Hevra Kaddisha, a youth club (called the Liga (League)), and 
the La Dame de Bonne volunteer organization. There was also 
a rabbinical court headed by R. Nissim Barmaimon. 

There are three cemeteries in Izmir, only one in use: the 
Bornova Cemetery located in Bornova, was established in 
1881 by Alexandre Sidi; the Gurt Cesme, or Kan Cesme, Cem- 
etery, which was in use from 1885 to 1934, where the Izmir 
rabbis’ tombstones are located at the entrance; and the New 
Cemetery, which was opened in the 1930s and is the only one 
still in use. 

Most of the Jews who remained in Izmir are merchants, 
some of them exporters and industrialists, and the economic 
situation of the community is relatively good, since thousands 
of the poor left for Israel. There were no assaults on Jews, apart 
from attacks on Jewish shops during the demonstrations con- 
nected with the problem of Cyprus in September 1955. 


[Haim J. Cohen / Efrat E. Aviv (2"4 ed.)] 


Hebrew Printing 

Izmir was one of the three printing centers in the Ottoman 
Empire, following Constantinople and Salonika. The first 
Jewish printer in Izmir was Abraham b. Jedidiah Gabbay 
(1657-75). His first book was J. Escapa’s Rosh Yosef (1657). 
Besides several Hebrew works, Gabbay also printed two in 
Spanish, in Latin characters: a second edition of Mikveh Yis- 
rael (Esperanza de Israel) by Manasseh Ben Israel; and Apo- 
logia por la noble nacion de los Judios, por Eduardo Nicho- 
las, translated from English into Spanish by R. Manasseh. In 
1675 he printed 16 books; he left Izmir in 1683 and from that 
year all printing activity ceased for the next 50 years. Jonah b. 
Jacob of Zalocze established a new printing house in 1728 in 
partnership with Rabbi David Hazzan. It was closed in 1739. 
In 1754 a new printing house was established by Judah Haz- 
zan and Jacob Valensi. The printing house of Osta Maragos, 
the Greek printer, was also active during this period. Printing 
activity ceased in Izmir after this period for nearly 60 years 
for unknown reasons 

From the fourth decade of the 19" century on, several 
printing houses were active in Izmir. In 1838, the English print- 
ing house of Griffith was established, mainly to serve the An- 
glican Mission. Griffith also printed some journals in Ladino 
which appeared in Izmir. 

In the 1850s another printing house was in operation, the 
one of Judah Samuel Ashkenazi’s two sons. It ceased operation 
at some stage and Benzion Benjamin began printing in 1857 
using the equipment of this printing house after its closure. 
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In 1862 Roditi was given the opportunity to use a new print- 
ing house. By 1884 he had published no fewer than 71 books, 
among them many important religious works, such as *Me- 
Am Loez. The printing house of the De Seguras was founded 
in 1862 and existed until 1906. Abraham Pontremoli founded 
a new printing house which operated from 1876 to 1889. Pon- 
tremoli published some of Palacci’s books. 

In the last quarter of the 19" century, a few other print- 
ing houses were founded but operated for only a short while 
(i.e., Shevet Ahim, 1876, etc.). During the 20 century the most 
prominent printer was Ephraim Melamed, whose printing 
house operated between 1901 and 1924. Hebrew books con- 
tinued to be issued in Izmir until the 1950s. These printers 
produced more than 400 books, ranging over the entire field 
of biblical, talmudic and rabbinic literature, besides a large 
amount of liturgy and *Kabbalah. Many of the authors were 
local scholars. From 1838, 117 books were printed entirely, or 
partially, in Ladino. These were at first religious works only, 
but toward the end of the 19 century stories, novels, po- 
etry, etc., were also published. Additionally, from 1842, Jew- 
ish newspapers such as La Buena Esperanza (1842), El Nov- 
elista (1889-1922), and El Messerret (1897-1922) were printed 
in Ladino. 

[Avraham Yaari / Efrat E. Aviv (2™ ed.)] 
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IZMIT, port on the Sea of Marmara, in the Kocaeli Prov- 
ince, Turkey; in rabbinic literature its name appears as Is- 
nimit, while its older Turkish name was Izniknid and its 
Greek name is Nicomedia. Its Jewish community has a long 
history and is first mentioned in various sources in the sixth 
century. The Karaite philosopher *Aaron b. Elijah (d. 1369), 
known as “Nicomedio,’ lived in Izmit. It is probable that the 
Karaites appeared in Nicomedia already before the 14" cen- 
tury, although no documentary or literary confirmation is 
as yet available. In the 16 century several families of Jewish 
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refugees from Spain settled in Izmit, and in the middle of the 
17" century there were about 60 Jewish families there. During 
the Ottoman period the Jews lived in a special quarter, known 
as Yahudi Mahallesi. The community had its rabbinical court, 
a synagogue and religious school, and two cemeteries. Some 
of the Jews engaged in petty trade, while others were arti- 
sans, working in silk, wool, cotton, glass, and pottery. In the 
17" century emissaries from Erez Israel visited the commu- 
nity and the local Jews turned with their halakhic questions 
to *Istanbul and *Salonica, especially to Rabbi Moses *Ben- 
veniste and Rabbi Hayyim Sabettai. There is some informa- 
tion about Jewish courts of law in 1622 and 1635. Rabbi Abra- 
ham Donozo served the community in 1635-70. According 
to censuses 199 Jews lived there in 1893, 428 in 1912, and 512 
in 1911-12. The last rabbis of the community from 1911 were 
Abraham Habib, Daniel Tazartes, and Raphael Tazartes. In 
1919, when the Greeks invaded western Anatolia, most of the 
Jews took refuge in Istanbul. The remaining Jews fled in 1921, 
when a great fire raged in the town, and Jewish settlement in 
Izmit came to an end. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Galanté, Histoire des Juifs d’Anatolie, 2 
(1939), 262-4; Z. Ankori, Karaites in Byzantium (1959), index. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Galanté, in: ISIS, 1:88; 4:225-28, 300, 338; J. 
McCarthy, in: A. Levy (ed), The Jews of the Ottoman Empire (1994), 
380, 382, 392. 


[Abraham Haim / Leah Bornstein-Makovetsky (2™ ed.)] 


IZRAELITA, Polish Jewish weekly of assimilationist ten- 
dencies (1866-1908). During the 4o years it appeared, Izra- 
elita promoted Polish culture within the Jewish community. 
The editor, Samuel Henryk *Peltin, continued the tradition of 
Jutrzenka, edited by Daniel *Neufeld. The forerunner of both 
these journals was the short-lived Izraelita Polski, which ap- 
peared during the November Revolution (1830-31) under the 
editorship of Stanislaw Harnisch. The Izraelita opposed an- 
tisemites who rejected the services of the Jewish youth who 
had enthusiastically volunteered in the ranks of the revolu- 
tion. The Izraelita had a varied readership. Since its editor 
was not an extreme assimilationist, he maintained contact 
with the Jewish intelligentsia of differing ideologies. Among 
those who contributed to the journal were Wilhelm *Feld- 
man, historian of Polish literature; the lawyer Joseph Kirszrot; 
the author Leo Belmont; the lawyer A.J. Cohen; Adolf *Gru- 
enbaum; the lawyer Nikodem Lekert; and Nahum *Sokolow. 
The journal carried news of Jews throughout the world, Jew- 
ish historical and literary articles, and reports on the Warsaw 
Jewish community, and performed an important function in 
opposing the antisemitic incitement of the journal Rola ed- 
ited by Jan *Jelenski. It supported community philanthropy 
and attempted to strengthen Jewish commitment among the 
assimilationists in Poland. In this context, the paper aroused 
interest in research into the Jewish past in Poland, encouraging 
scholarship into folklore and history. The Polish press accused 
the Izraelita of encouraging separatism even to the extent of 
supporting an independent Jewish school system. Despite the 
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strong trend to polonization, the journal never achieved a sig- 
nificant circulation. In 1872 it had 460 subscribers, 300 of them 
from Warsaw. By 1895, it had still not achieved a readership 
of one thousand. Izraelita opposed the Orthodox camp and 
Zionism, regarding emigration as an act of treachery toward 
the Polish homeland. During the short period of Nahum So- 
kolow’s editorship after the death of Peltin (1896), the journal 
did, however, give some expression to national-Zionist ideas. 
In 1915, publication of the Izraelita was briefly resumed by 
Joseph Wasserzug, an extreme assimilationist who opposed 
the efforts of Georg *Brandes to defend the Jews against Pol- 
ish antisemitism. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: EG, 1 (1953), 246, 509; J. Shatzky, Geshikhte 
fun Yidn in Varshe, 3 (1953), 318-21; I. Schiper (ed.), Zydzi w Polsce 
Odrodzonej, 2 (1933), 151. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Fuks, Prasa zy- 
dowska w Warszawie 1823-1939 (1979), index. 


[Moshe Landau] 


IZRAELITA MAGYAR IRODALMI TARSULAT (Imit; 
“Jewish-Hungarian Literary Society,’ 1894-1950), literary 
society founded mainly at the urging of I. *Goldziher, S. 
Kohn, and I. *Loew, and its first president was Samuel *Kohn. 
According to the society's bylaws its main function was to 
publish an annual and a Hungarian translation of the Bible. 
The latter was published under the editorship of W. *Bacher, 
J. *Banoczi, and S. *Krauss (4 vols., 1898-1907). The annual, 
a publication of rich scholarly and literary merit, appeared in 
the years 1895-1918, 1929-43, and 1948. Its first editors were 
W. Bacher, F. *Mezey, and J. Banoczi. From 1929 S. *Szemere 
served as editor. In addition, the society published impor- 
tant monographs, such as, among others, M. Pollak, A zsidék 
torténete Sopronban (“History of the Jews in Sopron”); S. 
Buechler, A zsid6k térténete Budapesten... (“History of the 
Jews in Budapest,’ 1901); Monumenta Hungariae Judaica (vols. 
1-4, 1903-38). 

The society arranged lecture series in Budapest and other 
cities. In 1909 the Jewish Museum of Budapest was established 
at the initiative of the society. In 1947 the society was reorga- 
nized, but in its new form it was short-lived. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Heller, in: Emlékkonyv Banoéczi Jozsefnek 


(1919), 80-96. 
[Alexander Scheiber] 


IZYASLAV (formerly Zaslavl), city in Khmelnitski district 
(former Kamenets-Podolski), Ukraine. The first information 
about the Jewish community there dates from the first half of 
the 16" century. Most of the Jews fled to neighboring cities 
during the *Chmielnicki massacres of 1648; approximately 200 
who had remained behind were killed. After the massacres, 
the community was rebuilt. With the beginning of the *Hai- 
damack movement in 1708 the community was destroyed and 
most of its members killed. In 1747 five Jews from a neighbor- 
ing village were put to death in the city as a result of a *blood 
libel. The Jewish population was 2,807 in 1765 and 5,998 (47% 
of the total population) in 1897. Towards the end of Polish 
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tule, Izyaslav was a center of *Hasidism. Due to the influence 
of Leib Bolekhovski (d. 1883), the rabbi, the community was 
culturally in advance of other settlements in the area. In 1897 
Izyaslav had 6,000 Jews (almost 50% of the total population). 
After the Russian Revolution of 1917, the Zionist movement 
flourished in Izyaslav. Most of the city’s Jewish children were 
enrolled in Hebrew kindergartens and schools. With the es- 
tablishment of Soviet rule in 1920, Jewish community life in 
the city declined. By 1926, 3,820 Jews (one third of the popu- 
lation) remained there, dropping to 3,208 (28% of the total) 
in 1939. The Germans captured Izyaslav in July 1941 and mur- 
dered 1,000 Jews on August 24. A ghetto was set up and Jews 


830 


from neighboring towns were brought there. In the course of 
1942, some 5,000 Jews were murdered. A group of essential 
workers was put into a local labor camp and executed on Jan- 
uary 20 1943. Izyaslav was the home of Nathan Nata *Han- 
nover, author of Yeven Mezulah. A Hebrew printing press was 
active there from 1807 to 1808 and five books, three of them 
liturgical, were issued. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Kontorshchik, in: Ha-Meliz, 32 (1892), 195, 
198; N.N. Hannover, Yeven Mezulah (1923), 30-33; E. Ehrenburg, 
Merder fun Felker (1945), 77-793 I. Vogel, in: Yalkut Vohlin, 7 (1947), 
6-9; A. Yaari, in: KS, 19 (1943), 277-9. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: PK. 
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A Corinthian capital, 4th-3rd century B.c.£., with the head of the god Dionysos, 


found at Bet She’an. Photo: Hanan Isachar. 





THE LAND OF ISRAEL OFFERS A FASCINATING VARIETY OF ARCHAEOLOGICAL FINDINGS THAT 
ILLUMINATE THE ATTACHMENT OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE TO ITS ANCIENT HOMELAND FROM THE BIRTH OF THE 
NATION IN THE BIBLICAL PERIOD THROUGH THE PERIOD OF THE SECOND TEMPLE AND BEYOND. 


‘THEY ARE A PART OF THE ISRAELI LANDSCAPE AS MUCH AS ITS FLORA AND FAUNA. 
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(opposite page) TOP: 

Wine press in the antique 
Nabatean Byzantine town of 
Shivta in the Negev, 2nd 
century; Shivta was declared 
a World Heritage Site by 
UNESCO in 2005. 

Photo: Dinu Mendrea. 


(opposite page) BOTTOM: 
Mamshit, an antique 
Nabetean Byzantine town 
captured by the Romans 
in the 2nd century c.z., 
was declared a World 
Heritage by UNESCO in 
June 2005. 

Photo: Dinu Mendrea. 


RIGHT: One of the twin 
lions decorating a gateway 
in the center of Jerusalem, 
made by Rabbi Simcha 
Shlomo Janiver-Diskin, 

a well-known figure 

in Jerusalem in the late 
19th century. 

Photo: Shlomo (Yosh) Gafni, 


Jerusalem. 





LEFT: A capital found at the archaeological park in 
Ashkelon, one of the five principal cities of the Philistines 


in Canaan. Photo: Hanan Isachar. 


(opposite page) LEFT: Finds of everyday objects from 
the Cave of Letters. Roman period, Nahal Hever, 
2nd century c.£. Collection, Israel Antiquities Authority. 


Photo © The Israel Museum, Jerusalem, by Moshe Caine. 


(opposite page) RIGHT: Tel Hazor in the Upper Galilee: 
the Pillared Building, a public storehouse from the 





8th century B.c.z. Photo: Hanan Isachar. 


Jerusalem—Tombs of Absalom, Zechariah, and the Hezir family, 1st century B.c.z.—Ist century C.E., 


on the slopes of the Mount of Olives with the Jewish cemetery. Photo: Dinu Mendrea. 





Corridor in the Cave of the Sarcophagi shows sarcophagus with lions, 


from Bet She’arim, late Roman period. Photo: Dinu Mendrea. 

















An aerial view of the Old City of Jerusalem. 


Photo: Albatross Aerial Photography. 


An aerial view of Ein Gedi showing the 
remains of the Byzantine-period synagogue 
(end of the 4th—7th century c.£.), which is 
proof that a large Jewish community 


existed there. 


Photo: Albatross Aerial Photography. 
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Initial letter “J” of Jeremias, at the be- 
ginning of a prologue to the Book of 
Haggai in a 13th-century Bible from 
France. Princeton University Library, 
Med. and Ren. Mss., Garrett no. 29, 
vol. IL, fol. 1517. 


Ja-Ju 





JAAZANIAH, JAAZANIAHU (Jazaniah, Jazaniahu, Heb. 
persons in the last generation of the kingdom of Judah. 

(1) Jaazaniah son of the Maacathite, officer of the troops 
that went to Mizpah, to *Gedaliah son of Ahikam after the 
Babylonian occupation of Judah (11 Kings 25:23; Jer. 40:8). 
It is possible that he is Jezaniah son of Hoshaiah mentioned 
in Jeremiah 42:1. Others attribute to him the Hebrew seal in- 
scribed “To Jaazaniah, servant of the king” On the seal is an 
engraving of a rooster, the only such seal ever found in Erez 
Israel (reproduced Ahituv, 126; Hoffman, 720). 

(2) Jaazaniah son of Jeremiah son of Habazziniah, a *Re- 
chabite put to the test by the prophet Jeremiah (Jer. 35:3). 

(3) Jaazaniah son of Shaphan, an elder of the house of 
Israel, is mentioned in Ezekiel’s vision of incense to the idols 
(Ezek. 8:11). 
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(4) Jaazaniah son of Azzur was a “prince of the people” 
and one of the twenty-five elders of Judah who appeared ina 
vision to the prophet Ezekiel (Ezek. 11:1). In a Lachish ostra- 
con there appears the name of “Jaazaniah son of Tob-Shallem” 
(Ahituv, 33). A certain Jaazaniahu son of Benaiyahu is found 
at Arad (Ahituv, 86). The name of Yedoniah, the head of the 
Jewish community at *Elephantine, is probably an Aramaiza- 
tion of the Hebrew Jaazaniah. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pritchard, Texts, 277; Diringer, Iscr, 181, 229; 
Yeivin, in Tarbiz, 12 (1940/41), 253ff., 258. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
S. Ahituv, Handbook of Ancient Hebrew Inscriptions (1992); Y. Hoff- 


man, Jeremiah 11 (2001). 
[Yehoshua M. Grintz] 


JABAL (Heb. 73°), first son of Lamech by Adah; culture- 
hero, “father” of tent dwellers who keep livestock (Gen. 4:20) 


JABBOK 


in the seventh generation after Adam. He is descended from 
Cain and is brother to *Jubal. The name Jabal may possibly 
be derived from a Semitic word meaning “a ram,” or a root 
“to bring.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: WE. Albright, Yahweh and the Gods of Ca- 
naan (1968), 85 n. 119; EM, 3 (1958), 451f. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. 
Sarna, Genesis (1989), 37. 


JABBOK (Heb. /?2”), tributary of the Jordan from the east, 
the first river south of the Yarmuk. The Hebrew name is deri- 
ved either from the root meaning “to empty itself” or from a 
sound imitating the noise of water flowing over pebbles. The 
Jabbok is the confluent of three wadis: Wadi Amman, which 
rises near the city of Amman, Wadi Suwaylih, and Wadi al- 
Dhulayl. It flows at first in an easterly direction until the junc- 
tion of the first two wadis, where it turns to the north. At the 
source of ‘Ayn al-Zarqa, from which the Arabic name of the 
river, Nahr al-Zarqa’, was derived, it becomes a perennial river. 
After joining Wadi al-Dhulayl it turns west and then south- 
west, watering the fertile plain of Succoth near the Jordan. It 
falls from approximately 2,489 ft. (758 m.) near Amman to 
approximately 1,684 ft. (513 m.) at Wadi al-Dhulayl and to 
approximately 1,149 ft. (513 m.) below sea level at the Jordan, 
dropping approximately 3,611 ft. (1,100 m.) in all over a total 
length of 43% mi. (70 km.). The drainage area is 1,015 sq. mi. 
(2600 sq. km.) and the annual discharge is 16 billion gallons 
(60 million cu. m.). 

By cutting the mountains of Gilead into two, creating 
the two regions of the territory of Gilead, the Jabbok forms a 
natural boundary which served as a political border through- 
out almost all historical periods. The first biblical reference to 
the river occurs in connection with Jacob, who forded it on 
his way to meet Esau, following his departure from Haran 
(Gen. 32:23). His struggle with the angel took place at Pe- 
niel on a ford of the Jabbok, a place which was considered 
consecrated by later generations. The river is described as 
the northern boundary of the kingdom of Sihon the Amor- 
ite in Numbers 21:24 and Joshua 12:2. These passages appar- 
ently refer only to the lower reaches of the river, for the up- 
per reaches were within the border of the Ammonites and 
were excluded from the area of the Israelite conquest (Deut. 
2:37). Reuben and Gad inherited the lands of Sihon and thus 
the Jabbok also served as their border with Ammon (Deut. 
3:16). Border disputes continued and in the time of Jephthah, 
the Ammonite kings claimed that the Israelite tribes had in- 
fringed upon their border (Judg. 11:13, 22). In later times the 
river served as the boundary of the land of the Tobiads. Eu- 
sebius describes it as the boundary of the cities of Gerasa and 
Philadelphia (Onom. 102:19ff.). According to a milestone 
placed beyond the Roman bridge built over the river, the 
territory of Gerasa extended slightly south of the Jabbok. In 
Arab times it served as the boundary between the districts of 
al-Balq@ and ‘Ajlin. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.G. Ionides and T.S. Blake, Report on the 
Water Resources of Trans-Jordan (1939), passim; Maisler, Untersuc- 


hungen, 41-42; Abel, Geog, 1 (1933), 174-5, 485-6; Glueck, in: aasor, 
25-28 (1951), 250-1, 313-8; EM, 3 (1965), 455-8. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


JABES, EDMOND (1908-1991), French poet. Born in Egypt, 
Jabés settled in Paris when the Egyptians expelled him after 
the 1956 Sinai Campaign. Revived awareness of his Jewish 
identity led to the Le livre des questions (1963), an esoteric work 
mingling surrealism and Kabbalah, aphorisms and poems in 
the romance of two concentration camp survivors. For Jabés, 
writing is an act of creation, and God an enigmatic “circle of 
luminous lettres.” Le livre des questions became the first of a 
series of seven works which consist of persistent question- 
ing, sometimes in the form of narratives or dialogues, some- 
times in the form of apocryphal talmudic discussions between 
imaginary rabbis or kabbalistic letter games. The condition of 
the Jew is for Jabés identified with that of the poet: both the 
creative writer and the Jew can exist only in the state of ex- 
ile. The term is of course taken in a spiritual sense and has no 
political meaning. The title of the first volume is also the title 
of the whole series; the others are Le livre de Yukel (1964), Le 
retour au livre (1965), Yaél (1967), Elya (1969), Aely (1972), and 
El (1973), which is the conclusion of a search for the unity of 
Judaism and literary creation, and at the same time a cease- 
less questioning of the relevance of language. Jabes bemoans 
the loss of the Word (divine inspiration) and the wandering 
of the People of the Book. 

Le livre des ressemblances (1976), Le livre du partage 
(1987), Le livre de V’hospitalité (1991), Le livre du dialogue 
(1994) continued the contruction a major poetic oeuvre. Un 
étranger avec, sous le bras, un livre de petit format (1989) seeks 
to characterize the stranger and to describe his role. The book 
is also a self-portrait. 


[Anny Dayan Rosenman (2™ ed.)] 


JABESH-GILEAD (Heb. 1Y?3 w/2°), Israelite city in Gilead 
in the period of the Judges and the monarchy. Its inhabitants 
appear to have had close ties with the tribe of Benjamin as is 
evidenced by two biblical traditions. 

(1) The people of Jabesh-Gilead did not join the expedi- 
tion of the Israelite tribes against Benjamin and in punishment 
their city was destroyed and their maidens seized and given 
to the Benjamites (Judg. 21). 

(2) When Jabesh-Gilead was besieged by Nahash king of 
Ammon, it appealed for help to Saul the Benjamite who as- 
sembled the army of Israel at Bezek, reached Jabesh-Gilead 
after a day’s march, and routed the Ammonites (1 Sam. 11). 
Out of gratitude the men of Jabesh-Gilead went to Beth-Shean 
where the bodies of Saul and his sons had been hung on its 
wall after their defeat at Mount Gilboa, removed the bodies, 
and buried them under a tamarisk in their territory (1 Sam. 
31:11-13; 1 Chron. 10:11-12). For this deed of valor and mercy 
they were highly praised by David (11 Sam. 2:4-6). 

Some scholars suggest that Elijah’s surname should be 
read “the Jabeshite” (ha-Yaveshi) instead of “the Tishbite” (ha- 
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Tishbi). The name Jabesh-Gilead has been preserved in the 
name of Wadi Yabis, a tributary of the Jordan 3% mi. (6 km.) 
south of Pella (Pehel). Eusebius locates it 6 (Roman) miles 
south of Pella on the road to Gerasa (Onom. 110:11ff.). Its ac- 
cepted identification is with Tell al-Maqlib; Glueck has pro- 
posed Tell Abu Kharaz as the site of Israelite Jabesh-Gilead 
and Tell al-Maqbara farther down the Wadi as the Roman- 
Byzantine city; these identifications, however, disregard Eu- 
sebius’ statement. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abel, Geog, 2 (1938), 352; Glueck, Explo- 
rations, 1 (1951), 213ff.; Noth, in: zdpv, 69 (1953), 28ff.; EM, 3 (1965), 
459-6; Press, Erez, 2 (1948), 384-5. 

[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


JABEZ, 16'*-century family of scholars and Hebrew print- 
ers of Spanish origin. soLoMON (d. before 1593) and JosEPH 
JABEZ Set up a Hebrew press in Salonika in 1546. They were the 
sons of ISAAC JABEZ (d. before 1555) and grandsons of Joseph 
*Jabez, called “the preacher” In 1494 in Mantua, Joseph, the 
grandfather, wrote a homiletical work, Hasdei ha-Shem, which 
his son Isaac prepared for publication. An edition of Psalms 
with his commentary was published by his grandson Joseph 
in Salonika in 1571. From 1546 to 1551 Solomon and Joseph 
printed a number of Hebrew books there. After a short interval 
in Adrianople, where they printed two books (1554-55), Solo- 
mon went to Constantinople and Joseph returned to Salonika, 
where he was an active printer until about 1570. 

A plan to print the Talmud, which had been burned and 
banned in Italy in 1553, was not fulfilled beyond a few tractates 
(1561-67). Meanwhile Solomon had begun printing in Con- 
stantinople in 1559, and his brother Joseph rejoined him there 
in 1570. Alone or together they printed about 40 important 
works, among them responsa by Elijah Mizrahi (1559-61) and 
Joseph ibn Lev (3 parts, 1560?-73), the first editions of Saadi- 
ah’s Emunot ve-Deot (1562), and A. Zacuto’s Yuhasin (1566). 
The brothers then made a new effort to reissue the Talmud; 
the larger part of it appeared 1583-93. Solomon's son ISAAC 
JABEZ was the author of Hasdei Avot (Constantinople, 1583), 
acommentary on Avot, Yafik Razon (Belvedere, 1593), a com- 
mentary on haftarot, and Torat Hesed (Belvedere, after 1593), 
on Hagiographa; he was not a printer. The Jabez press in Con- 
stantinople was financed by patrons such as Solomon Abenaes. 
Hayyim *Halicz worked at the press in about 1568. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Rivkind, in: Ks, 1 (1924), 294ff.; A. El- 
maleh, Toledot ha-Yehudim be-Salonika (1924), 2, 5—6, 9-10; Rosanes, 
Togarmah, 2 (1937-387), 234ff.; R.N. Rabinowitz, Maamar al Had- 
pasat ha-Talmud (1952), 67ff.; A. Yaari, Ha-Defus ha-Ivri be-Kushta 
(1967), 26-30. 


JABEZ, JOSEPH BEN HAYYIM (d. 1507), Hebrew homilist 
and exegete. From the prefaces to some of his works, it seems 
that after the expulsion from Spain in 1492, Jabez traveled to 
Lisbon, to Sicily, and then to northern Italy, after a brief stay 
in Naples, arriving in 1493 or 1494 in Mantua, one of the larg- 
est and most cultured Italian-Jewish communities. There he 
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remained and was honorably accepted as part of that commu- 
nity, apparently as its official preacher. Both in his travels and 
in Mantua, he preached about the meaning of the catastrophe 
that had befallen Spanish Jewry. 

Among his published works, most of which were writ- 
ten after the expulsion, are four theological-homiletic com- 
positions, which treat three main questions: Hasdei ha-Shem 
(Constantinople, 1533), on the Diaspora and messianic expec- 
tations; Or ha-Hayyim (appended to Maamar ha-Ahdut, Fer- 
rara, 1554; separately Shklov, 1796), on Jewish philosophy and 
its influence upon the fate of Spanish Jewry; and two short 
treatises (published with the first edition of Or ha-Hayyim), 
“Maamar ha-Ahdut” (Ferrara, 1554) and “Yesod ha-Emunah” 
(appended to Maamar ha-Ahdut), on the ikkarim, the “dog- 
mas’ of Judaism. 

In asserting that philosophical rationalism was to blame 
for the choice by so many Spanish Jews of conversion rather 
than exile and suffering, he expressed the feeling of many of 
his contemporaries. Jabez - who hated philosophy - main- 
tained that the philosophical intellectuals did not consider 
the observance of the commandments as the most impor- 
tant aspect of religious life, and therefore were not prepared 
to sacrifice themselves for that observance. He did not attack 
*Maimonides directly, but accused Maimonides’ pupils and 
followers of distorting his views and thus of bringing the re- 
ligious catastrophe upon Spanish Jewry. 

Similarly, in his treatment of the question of the ikkarim, 
Jabez opposed all his predecessors who attempted to formulate 
a rational basis for the dogmas of Judaism, claiming that ratio- 
nal proof of a dogma leaves no room for religious belief. Ac- 
cordingly, he did not include the existence and unity of God - 
which, he maintained, can be rationally proved - among the 
three main dogmas he proposed, namely, the creation of the 
world, divine providence, and the belief in redemption and 
the coming of the Messiah. Although polemics against many 
contemporaries comprise much of his writing, Hasdei ha- 
Shem contains elements of hope in its description of the ex- 
ile as necessary for the expiation of the people's sins, and the 
great Jewish sufferings in his own day as indicative of the ap- 
proaching redemption. 

Besides these theological works, all printed in several 
later editions as well, Jabez writings include a commentary 
on the tractate Avot (Constantinople, 1533), one on Psalms (Sa- 
lonika, 1571), and many other works still in manuscript. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ben-Sasson, in: Zion, 26 (1960/61), 23-64, 
passim; idem, in: Sefer Yovel... Y. Baer (1960), 216-27. 

[Joseph Dan] 


JABIN (Heb. }°2°; “discerning”), king of the Canaanite city of 
*Hazor. Jabin headed the Canaanite alliance and is mentioned 
in connection with two Israelite wars at the time of the settle- 
ment — in the battle at Merom, which is attributed to Joshua 
(Josh. 11), and the war of *Deborah (Judg. 4-5). The king of 
Hazor is named in the list of defeated Canaanite kings (Josh. 
12:19). There is a reference to the victory over Sisera com- 
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mander of the army of Hazor in Samuel's speech (1 Sam. 12:9), 
but the king is not mentioned; and to both Sisera and Jabin in 
Psalms (83:10). The Bible also refers to Jabin as the king of Ca- 
naan in the introduction and conclusion to the prose account 
of *Deborah's war (Judg. 4:2, 23-24). He is mentioned as allied 
to *Heber the Kenite (4:17) but plays no part in the body of the 
story. The account of Joshua 11 notes that “Hazor beforetime 
was the head of all those kingdoms” (Josh. 11:10). These words 
may bea reference to an old tradition. Excavations reveal that 
Hazor was the largest and most important of the cities of Israel 
in the days of the Hyksos (in the 18" and 16" centuries B.c.£.) 
and the *el-Amarna period (14'* century B.c.k.). Abdi-Tir- 
shi, king of Hazor, is unique in referring to himself as “king 
of” (Sar) Hazor ina letter to Pharaoh (E] Amarna Letters, no. 
227). The other local Canaanite dynasts never call themselves 
“king” in writing to Pharaoh. According to the Bible, Jabin 
was killed following the battle of Merom in Joshua's day, and 
Hazor was totally destroyed (Josh. 11:10-13). The mention of 
Jabin in Deborah’s battle has always puzzled biblical scholars, 
and several theories have been proposed: 

(a) Jabin was king of Hazor and defeated by Joshua. 
Remnants of his family relocated to Harosheth-Goiim and 
produced a descendant also named Jabin, whose general 
Sisera engaged the forces of Barak and Deborah (Radak to 
Judg. 4:2). 

(b) Some modern scholars claim that Hazor was rebuilt 
and, with Radak, say that the second Jabin is another king, 
possibly a descendant of the first. 

(c) *Sisera of Harosheth-Goiim was in fact the chief of 
the Canaanite kings in Deborah's war, and that it was a later 
tradition which described him as Jabin’s general (this theory 
is supported by the fact that Jabin is not mentioned in Deb- 
orah’s Song). 

(d) The two wars took place in the same era and that 
Deborah's war actually preceded the war at Merom. Thus, in 
Deborah’s war the Israelites first succeeded in overcoming the 
Canaanite chariots and subsequently “the hand of the children 
of Israel prevailed more and more against Jabin the king of 
Canaan, until they had destroyed Jabin the king of Canaan” 
(Judg. 4:24). This last engagement is the battle at the waters 
of Merom, which is in the Upper Galilee not far from Hazor, 
and eventually came to be attributed to Joshua, as were sev- 
eral other battles. 

None of these explanations is satisfying. The account in 
Joshua appears to be secondary to those in Judges and sup- 
plies far less detail. Because Joshua 10 described the hero 
Joshua as the conqueror of the southern kings, the late writer 
of Joshua 11 followed his narrative style to compose an ac- 
count of Joshua’s conquest of the northern kings (Ahituv). 
He had before him Joshua 12:19 listing Hazor as a conquest 
of Joshua’, as well as the verses Judges 4:2, 23-24 that Jabin 
was “King of Canaan.” As such, he was the natural choice to 
head the northern coalition. The detail that Hazor alone was 
burned (Jos. 11:13) provides an etiology of Hazor’s ruins in the 
days of the author. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Maisler (Mazar), Toledot Erez Yisrael, 1 
(1938), 228-31; idem, in: BJPES, 11 (1944), 35-41; idem, in HUCA, 24 
(1952/53), 80ff.; Y. Aharoni, Hitnahalut Shivtei Yisrael ba-Galil ha- 
Elyon (1957), 89ff.; Malamat, in: Sefer Yovel... Y. Baer (1960), 1-73 
idem, in: JBL, 79 (1960), 12-19; Albright, in: JPpos, 1 (1921), 54 ff; 
Taubler, in: Festschrift... L. Baeck (1938), 9-30; Alt, in: zAw, 60 (1944), 
67-85; Alt, K1 Schr, 1 (1953), 135, 267, 270; 2 (1953), 371ff.; Maas, in: 
ZAWB, 77 (1958), 105-17. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Halpern, in: HTR, 
76 (1983), 379-401; W. Moran, The Amarna Letters (1992), 288-89; S. 
Ahituv, Joshua (1995). 


[Yohanan Aharoni / S. David Sperling (2"¢ ed.)] 


JABLONEC NAD NISOU (Ger. Gablonz an der Neisse), city 
in N. Bohemia, now in Czech Republic, center of the world- 
famous glass-jewelry industry. Jewish settlement in Jablonec, 
which began in 1847, was connected with the development 
of this industry. As the neighboring town of Smrzovka (Ger. 
Morchenstern), where most of the plants were situated, caused 
difficulties for the Jews, Jablonec became the industry’s com- 
mercial center. A congregation (*Kultusverein) was founded 
in Jablonec in 1872, a cemetery opened in 1882, and a Moorish- 
style synagogue dedicated in 1892; in 1893 a community was 
legally established, with a substantial number of foreign citi- 
zens, representatives of foreign firms. The community statute 
of 1928 granted them equal voting rights. Between the world 
wars, the majority of the population supported German na- 
tionalistic aims; in the same period the municipality prohib- 
ited shehitah in the slaughterhouse. During the Sudeten crisis 
and the annexation of the area by Germany (Oct. 1938), most 
of the Jews left Jablonec, some reestablishing their firms in 
the U.S. and England. The few who remained were deported 
to concentration camps. On Nov. 10, 1938, the synagogue was 
demolished. After World War 11 a small congregation was rees- 
tablished, most of its members from Subcarpathian Ruthenia; 
in 1969 it was affiliated to *Liberec. The Jewish population in 
Jablonec numbered 214 in 1869, 430 in 1880, 517 in 1895, and 
799 in 1930 (2% of the total population). The municipality 
turned the cemetery into building plots in 1969. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Urabin, in: H. Gold (ed.), Die Juden und 
Judengemeinden Boehmens in Vergangenheit und Gegenwart (1934), 
145-8; Freund, in: Selbstwehr, 22 (1928), no. 8 (24.2), 6-7; Pick, in: 
Jews of Czechoslovakia, 1 (1968), 399-400. 
[Meir Lamed] 


JABLONNA, Polish military detention camp set up in the 
summer of 1920 during the Red Army counteroffensive on 
Warsaw. The facts that Jewish officers were serving in the Red 
Army and Jews were prominent in the Soviet leadership cre- 
ated an atmosphere of suspicion toward every Jew, particu- 
larly within the army, though civil authorities urged the Jews 
to make every sacrifice to save Poland. Young Jews, including 
former officers of the Austrian army, had joined up wishing 
to contribute their military experience to help in the defense. 
However, the military authorities, with the knowledge of the 
war minister K. Sosnkowski, gave instructions that all Jewish 
volunteers, and “in particular officers,’ be detained in a closed 
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camp, which had been set up in a remote village north of Lodz, 
on the pretext that the detainees were not yet ready for active 
service, although the real reason was distrust and unwilling- 
ness to appoint Jewish officers in positions commensurate with 
their rank and experience. Three thousand Jewish soldiers and 
officers, among them many with a university education, were 
removed from their units and subjected to physical and men- 
tal hardship in the Jablonna camp. After protests were voiced 
through the Jewish press and by Jewish leaders, as well as by 
Polish intellectuals, the authorities yielded, and on the initia- 
tive of the Socialist vice premier, J. Daszynski, the notorious 
camp was liquidated in September. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tsaitvailiger-Jidisher-National-Rat Bericht 
(1923), 18, 20; A. Ciolkosz, in: Dzielnica Zydowska obozu w Jablon- 
nie, Zeszyty historyczne, 20 (1971), 178-99; A. Podlishewski, “A ble- 
tel geshihte” Haynt, Jubilei numer (1928) 184-85; Y. Gruenbaum, 
Milkhamot Yehudei Polania (1951), 111-12. 

[Moshe Landau] 


JABNEEL (Heb. X32”, Yavneel). (1) Town on the northern 
border of the tribe of Judah between Mount Baalah and the 
sea (Josh. 15:11). It is identical with the later *Jabneh-Iamnia, 
now Yavneh, between Jaffa and Ashdod. 

(2) Town on the southern border of the tribe of Naphtali 
Josh. 19:33). In the Talmud it is identified with Kefar Yamma 
(now Khirbat Yamma in the Jordan Valley; TJ, Meg. 1:1, 70a). 
The biblical town was situated at Tell al-Na‘m, a small but 
prominent mound 1 mi. (1% km.) to the northeast near a 
spring. The remains on the tell include Bronze Age and Iron 
ie li [Michael Avi- Yonah] 
Modern Times 
(3) Village (moshavah) in Israel with municipal council status, 
in the Jabneel Valley of eastern Lower Galilee, 6 mi. (10 km.) 
east of Kinneret. Jabneel was founded in 1901 by pioneers 
from Russia, with the aid of the Jewish Colonization Asso- 
ciation, on land bought by Baron Edmond de Rothschild for 
agriculture based on grain farming. Lack of water retarded 
Jabneel’s growth, until rich groundwater reserves were tapped 
in the 1940s. Farming was then intensified and diversified. Af- 
ter the War of Independence (1948), a ma’barah was set up 
nearby, many of whose inhabitants (originating mainly from 
Yemen and North Africa) were later absorbed into Jabneel it- 
self. Three neighboring villages were united with Jabneel in 
the 1950s: the moshavah Bet Gan (founded in 1904) and the 
moshavim Mishmar ha-Sheloshah (1937) and Semadar (1953). 
The moshavah’s area extends over 12 sq. mi. (32 sq. km.). In 
1968 Jabneel had 1,520 inhabitants. Its farming included field 
crops and orchards, and it had a number of small enter- 
prises, mainly in the food and farm service branches. In 2002 
the population of Jabneel was 2,580. In recent years, Braslav 
hasidim began settling in the moshavah, reaching around 


4oo in number. 
[Efraim Orni] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: (1) Mazar, in: 1), 10 (1960), 67f.; Kaplan, in: 
BIES, 21 (1957), 199 ff.; Abel, Geog, 2 (1938), 352. (2) A. Saarisalo, The 
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Boundary between Issachar and Naphtali (1927), 46ff., 16ff.; Y. Aha- 
roni, Hitnahalut Shivtei Yisrael ba-Galil ha-Elyon (1957), 78-79. 


JABNEH (Yavneh; Heb 733°; Ar. Yibna 33), biblical city 
located on the coastal plain, S. of Jaffa. Jabneh first appears 
in the Bible as Jabneel, on the northern border of the tribe 
of Judah (Josh. 15:11). It is counted as one of the Philistine 
cities, together with Gath and Ashdod, whose walls were 
breached by Uzziah king of Judah (11 Chron. 26:6). The 
site of the biblical city is located on the tell in the village of 
Jabneh, which contains Iron Age remains. Earlier remains can 
be found at various sites along the Sorek River (Wadi Rubin), 
especially at Tell al-Sultan, northwest of Jabneh. In the Middle 
Bronze Age, a settlement was also established on the seacoast 
at Jabneh-Yam, which later served as the harbor of inland 
Jabneh. This harbor formed a separate entity as the center of 
the district of Mahoz, which is possibly mentioned as early 
as the time of Thutmose 111 in his list of conquered cities 
(no. 61) and in the *El-Amarna letters. The remains of the 
harbor city show evidence of settlement in the Early, Mid- 
dle, and Late Bronze Ages down to the Byzantine period; it 
is surrounded by a rampart and a wall approximately * mile 
(1 km.) long. 

In the Hellenistic period, Jabneh (called Iamnia or Jam- 
nia; Gr. "Idrvia) was included in the eparchy of Idumea, but 
was later transferred to Paralia. During that period the trad- 
ers of Jabneh-Yam dedicated inscriptions at Delos to the gods 
Hauran and Heracles-Melkart. A Greek inscription found in 
1986 suggests that a Sidonian colony settled there by the end 
of the Persian period. The city was used as a base by the for- 
eign armies for repeated attacks on Judean territory (1 Macc. 
5:58). At the time of the Maccabean revolt, Jabneh had a Jew- 
ish community, which was threatened with extermination 
by the rest of the population. As a warning, Judah Maccabee 
attacked the harbor and burned the ships (11 Macc. 12:8-9). 
Jonathan the Hasmonean fought one of the decisive battles 
of the Maccabean revolt in the region (1 Macc. 10:69 ff.); an- 
other battle was fought near the city under Simeon (1 Macc. 
15:40). According to Josephus, Simeon captured the city (Ant., 
13:215), but since the Books of Maccabees do not mention 
such a conquest, it is preferable to attribute it to Hyrcanus. 
At the accession of Alexander Yannai, Jabneh was already a 
Hasmonean city (Jos., Ant., 13:324) and the entire population 
was Jewish. Pompey attempted to revive it as a gentile town 
in 63 B.C.E. (ibid., 14:75; Wars, 1:157), leaving the actual work 
of reconstruction to his deputy Gabinius (Wars, 1:166); how- 
ever, the new town was short-lived as an independent unit. 
It was probably given to Herod at the time of his accession. 
He willed it to his sister Salome (Ant., 17:321; Wars, 2:98); af- 
ter her death it passed to the empress Livia, and then to her 
son Tiberius. It was the seat of an imperial procurator (Ant., 
18:158). By then, the city was purely Jewish and was a toparchy 
of Judea (Wars, 3:55). In the first Jewish war, it was occupied 
by Vespasian; Titus passed through it on his way to Jerusalem. 
When R. Johanan b. Zakkai left besieged Jerusalem and ar- 
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rived at the Roman camp, he asked the emperor to “give him 
Jabneh and its scholars” (Git. 56b). 

After the fall of Jerusalem, the Sanhedrin was reconsti- 
tuted at Jabneh, first under R. Johanan and then under the 
patriarch Rabban Gamaliel 11 (Tosef., Ber. 2:6). The Sanhe- 
drin met in the upper story of a house or in a vineyard near 
a pigeon house. In some respects, the city was now regarded 
as the equal of Jerusalem: there the year was intercalated and 
the shofar blown, and pilgrims from Asia visited the city three 
times a year (Tosef., Hul. 3:10; RH 29b; Shab. 11a). Among the 
most important decisions made at Jabneh was the arranging 
of the definitive canon of the Bible. Between 70 and 132 C.E., 
Jabneh was “the great city, the city of scholars and rabbis”; 
most of the tannaim of this period taught there and Rabban 
Gamaliel was buried there. The city is described as being situ- 
ated near a stream of water; its wheat market was well known 
and cattle and poultry were raised in the vicinity. 

With the outbreak of the Bar Kokhba Revolt, Jabneh 
ceased to be the center of Jewish life in Erez Israel and the 
Diaspora. After the war, unsuccessful attempts were made 
to transfer the Sanhedrin from Galilee back to Jabneh (RH 
31a-b). A strong Jewish element remained in the city, but the 
Samaritans constituted the majority (Tosef., Dem. 1:13). A Sa- 
maritan inscription belonging to a synagogue was discovered 
there. By the fifth century, the city was predominantly Chris- 
tian and the bishop took part in the church councils at Ni- 
cea (325 C.E.), Chalcedon (451 C.£.), and Jerusalem (518 and 
536 C.E.). The Arabs conquered the city in 634 c.E. In Cru- 
sader times it was turned into a fortress called Ybellin, a fief 
of the noble family of Balian that served as a base for opera- 
tions against Muslim Ashkelon. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


In Rabbinic Literature 

Even before the destruction of the Second Temple, the town 
was a center of Torah with a well-known bet din, consist- 
ing of 23 members, which tried capital cases (Sanh. 11:4; Sif. 
Deut. 154). During the Jewish War, even before the civil war 
in Jerusalem, the town made its peace with Vespasian (Jos., 
Wars, 4:130; cf. 4:663). *Johanan b. Zakkai quickly became 
the leader not only of the town itself, where he displaced the 
“sons of *Bathyra” (RH 29b), but also of a notable section of the 
Jewish population of Erez Israel and even of the Diaspora. He 
turned Jabneh into the center of halakhic study as well as the 
new seat of the self-governing administration of the popula- 
tion in place of destroyed Jerusalem (see RH 4:1-2). Jabneh’s 
position was further consolidated with the rise of Rabban 
*Gamaliel 11 (called “of Jabneh”). The academy of Jabneh was 
called “the vineyard at Jabneh” (Tosef., Eduy. 1:1, Yev. 6:6; Ket. 
4:6; Ber. 63b; et al.). Rabbinic literature mentions many inci- 
dents that happened in Jabneh and its scholars (“our rabbis 
of Jabneh” - Ber. 17a; “our rabbis in Jabneh” - Ket. 50a; “the 
scholars of Jabneh” —- Kid. 49b; “scholars in Jabneh” - Nid. 15a; 
“elders in Jabneh” — Tosef., Kelim BB 5:6) are mentioned with 
praise: “They who went to Jabneh, to a place where disciples 
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and scholars are numerous and love the Torah, their name be- 
came great in Torah” (ARN 14, 59). In Jabneh the new moon 
was proclaimed and the year intercalated, and there several 
important takkanot were made - among them formulations 
of the 18 blessings of the Amidah and the “blessing” against 
Christians and other heretics (see *Amidah). At Jabneh the 
dispute between Bet Shammai and Bet Hillel was decided in 
favor of the latter (TJ, Ber. 1:7, 3b). The scholars of other acad- 
emies and other localities also showed great interest in the 
learning at Jabneh (Tosef., Sot. 7:9, Yad. 2:16). Questions and 
questioners reached Jabneh from all parts of Erez Israel and 
the Diaspora (Par. 7:6; Tosef., ibid. 7 (6):4, Hul 3:10, Mik. 4:6, 
Nid. 4:3, Kil. 1:3 and 4). The decisions and customs of Jabneh 
had their influence in the halakhah not only during the pe- 
riod of its hegemony (Tosef., Nid. 6:9), but also after its decay 
and even in the time of the Babylonian amoraim (Nid. sob). 
The foundations for the editing of the *Mishnah were laid at 
Jabneh, and the main part of tractate *Eduyyot was arranged 
there. It is referred to as the “treasure house of Jabneh” (Tosef., 
Dem. 1:13-14). 

The outlook of the scholars of Jabneh is testified to by 
their saying: “I am a creature and my fellow is a creature. 
My work is in the town and his work is in the country. I rise 
early for my work and he rises early for his work. Just as he 
does not presume to do my work, so I do not presume to do 
his work. Will you say, I do much and he does little? We have 
learnt: Both he who does much and he who does little [do 
well], provided he directs his heart to heaven” (Ber. 17a). Be- 
cause of the great work accomplished in Jabneh, which served 
as a center for the revival of the people and the halakhah af- 
ter the destruction of the Temple, the name came to be used 
in the 19" century — not altogether accurately — for the idea 
of a spiritual center. 

[Moshe David Herr] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abel, Geog, 2 (1938), 352-3; Avi- Yonah, Geog, 
index; EM, S.v.; Ben Zvi, in: BIES, 13 (1948), 166-8; Dothan, ibid., 16 
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Mehkarim, 1 (1957), 219-73; E.E. Urbach, in: Behinot, 4 (1953), 61-72; 
J. Neusner, Life of Rabban Yohanan ben Zakkai (1962). ADD. BIBLI- 
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JABOTINSKY, VLADIMIR (Ze'ev; 1880-1940), Zionist ac- 
tivist, soldier, orator, writer and poet; founder of the *Jewish 
Legion during World War 1. Jabotinsky greatly influenced 
a large section of the Jewish people and as head of the *Be- 
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tar movement was the undisputed source of inspiration to 
masses of Jewish youth, particularly in Eastern Europe. His 
accomplished oratory - in Russian, Hebrew, Yiddish, English, 
French, Italian, and German - characterized by compelling 
logic and magnetic imagery, drew large audiences around the 
world and was often the climactic experience of Zionist con- 
gresses. Born in Odessa into a middle-class Jewish family, Ja- 
botinsky was educated in Russian schools. Before his bar mitz- 
vah he took Hebrew lessons from Y *Rawnitzki, but according 
to his autobiography, he had “no inner contact with Judaism,” 
and never “breathed the atmosphere of Jewish cultural tradi- 
tion” during his youth. In 1898 Jabotinsky went to Berne and 
Rome, where he studied law and served as foreign correspon- 
dent of two Odessa dailies (often under the pen name “Altal- 
ena’). Under the influence of his professors in Rome, he be- 
came a disciple of the economic doctrine of socialism, though 
he rejected Marxism as a mechanistic philosophy that disre- 
garded the individual. Later on, especially after the Bolshevik 
Revolution, he radically revised his attitude toward socialism 
as an economic conception as well. Throughout - individual- 
ism was a dominant feature of his thinking. 

Jabotinsky returned to Odessa and in 1901 joined the edi- 
torial staff of Odesskiya Novosti, his brilliant daily feuilletons 
becoming widely popular. In the spring of 1903, when the dan- 
ger of a pogrom in Odessa seemed imminent, he joined the 
initiators of a Jewish self-defense group. He then traveled the 
length and breadth of Russia urging self-defense on the Jewish 
communities. After the pogrom in Kishinev in the same year, 
he immersed himself in Zionist activities. As a delegate to the 
Sixth *Zionist Congress, he was fascinated by *Herzl’s person- 
ality, but he nonetheless voted against Herzl on the *Uganda 
project. He became the foremost Zionist lecturer and journal- 
ist in Russia in the period before 1914. As a member of the edi- 
torial board of the Zionist journal *Raszvet, he played a leading 
role in the evolution of Zionist ideology in Russia and was an 
architect of the *Helsingfors Program of “synthetic” Zionism 
(1906), which advocated both settlement in Erez Israel and 
political and educational activities in the Diaspora. Jabotinsky 
also crusaded in Russia against antisemitism, Jewish assimila- 
tion, and the quasi-nationalism of the *Bund. 

In 1909, after the revolution of the Young Turks, the 
World Zionist Organization appointed Jabotinsky editor of 
four publications in Constantinople (in French, Hebrew, and 
Ladino) and entrusted him with political work in Ottoman 
circles until a disagreement with David *Wolffsohn, the presi- 
dent of the World Zionist Organization, on questions of tac- 
tics led to his resignation. His stay in Turkey gave him a deep 
insight into the weaknesses of the regime. 

At the outbreak of World War 1, Jabotinsky was sent to 
Western Europe as a roving correspondent by the Moscow 
liberal daily Russkiya Vedomosti. In Turkey’s declaration of 
war on the Allied Powers, he foresaw at once her defeat and 
the inevitable dismemberment of the Ottoman Empire. It was 
essential, he decided, that the Zionist movement should aban- 
don its neutral stand in order to achieve its aims in Palestine 
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at the end of the war. While in Alexandria, where thousands 
of Jewish deportees from Erez Israel were concentrated, Ja- 
botinsky, joined by Joseph *Trumpeldor, advanced the idea 
among them of raising a *Jewish Legion to join the Allies in 
liberating Erez Israel from Ottoman rule. The British mili- 
tary authorities in Egypt, however, rejected the idea, explain- 
ing that Britain did not intend opening a front in Palestine at 
all. But the approach to the British bore unexpected fruit: the 
Zion Mule Corps, which took part in the Gallipoli campaign. 
It was led by Col. John Henry Patterson and his deputy was 
Trumpeldor. Jabotinsky, however, went to Rome, Paris, and 
London to plead before the Allied statesmen the case for a 
full-fledged Jewish Legion to fight in Palestine, but met with 
opposition on all sides. The official Zionist leadership, which 
insisted on remaining neutral in the war, also condemned Ja- 
botinsky’s “legionist” propaganda and actually forced him to 
leave the Zionist Organization. The only public figures who 
cooperated with him were Pinhas *Rutenberg, Meir *Gross- 
man, and Joseph *Cowan, while Chaim * Weizmann gave him 
discreet support. By 1916 Jabotinsky’s lonely but energetic cam- 
paign had won him substantial support in Britain, but it was 
only after the death in June 1916 of War Minister Kitchener, 
who had determinedly opposed any “eastern front,’ that the 
winds began to favor his efforts. In 1917 the British govern- 
ment consented to the formation of Jewish units. The first to 
be established was the “38' Battalion of Royal Fusiliers” under 
Patterson’s command in England, which was joined in 1918 by 
the 39 (American) and 4o* (Palestinian) Battalions. These 
were later consolidated into the “First Judean Regiment” with 
the menorah as its insignia. At the time, the British considered 
this an adequate solution to the problem of Jewish immigrants 
in East London, who were Russian nationals who could not be 
drafted into the British Army and refused to return to antise- 
mitic Russia and serve in the Czar’s army. Jabotinsky himself 
joined the 38" Battalion as a lieutenant and was decorated for 
heading the first company to cross the Jordan. His book The 
Story of the Jewish Legion (1945), first published in Russian 
(1928), is a monument to this chapter in Jewish history. 
After the war, Jabotinsky insisted on the need to main- 
tain the Jewish Legion in Palestine as a guarantee against the 
outbreak of Arab hostility, which was encouraged by the anti- 
Zionist policy of the British military administration. In spite 
of Patterson's efforts and Jabotinsky’s unrelenting demands, 
Weizmann and the other official Zionist leaders ultimately ac- 
commodated themselves to the British policy, and the demobi- 
lization of the Jewish Legion took place without strong Jewish 
opposition. Anticipating anti-Jewish violence by Arab extrem- 
ists, in the spring of 1920 Jabotinsky organized the *Haganah 
in Jerusalem, openly leading it to confront the incited Arab 
masses during the Passover riots of that year. He was imme- 
diately arrested by the British authorities, together with other 
members of the Haganah, and sentenced by a military court to 
15 years hard labor. 19 of his young comrades were sentenced 
to three years each. A storm of indignation broke out in Pal- 
estine, England, and America among Jews and gentiles, and 
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the sentences were radically reduced. In July 1920 Sir Her- 
bert *Samuel, the newly appointed first High Commissioner 
for Palestine, granted amnesty to all those - Jews and Arabs 
alike - imprisoned in connection with the Jerusalem riots. 
Jabotinsky left Acre prison acclaimed a hero by all sections 
of the yishuv, including the Labor parties. Jabotinsky went to 
London in September 1920 and succeeded in having the whole 
case quashed, the sentences expunged, and a stinging rebuke 
handed to the Palestine judiciary by the Army's Advocate Gen- 
eral. While in London he was urged by Weizmann to join the 
Board of Directors of the newly established *Keren Hayesod 
and, afterwards, the Zionist Executive. Together with Weiz- 
mann, he constructed a program that included demands for 
the restoration of the Jewish Legion and for consultation be- 
tween the British government and the Zionist Organization 
on the appointment of the High Commissioner for Palestine. 
At the Twelfth Zionist Congress (1921), Jabotinsky defended 
the incumbent leadership against the attacks of the opposition 
(consisting mainly of the *Brandeis group) and was reelected 
to the Zionist Executive. He was a member of the first Keren 
Hayesod delegation to the U.S. Though he opposed Churchill's 
1922 White Paper on Palestine which gave a restricted defini- 
tion of the phrase “a Jewish National Home in Palestine,” he 
did not then resign, and so formally shared with Weizmann 
the responsibility for the Executive’s acquiescence in it. 

During the 12'" Zionist Congress, Jabotinsky, who was 
always a sympathizer of the Ukrainian national movement, 
met Maxim Slavinsky, the representative of *Petlyura’s Ukrai- 
nian government-in-exile, which was at the time preparing to 
march into the Bolshevik-held Ukraine. They concluded an 
agreement providing for a Jewish gendarmerie to follow in 
the rear of Petlyura’s army and protect the Jewish population 
against pogroms. At this juncture the Ukrainians gave up the 
struggle, so the project came to naught. 

In the second half of 1922, Jabotinsky became increas- 
ingly critical of Herbert Samuel’s rule in Palestine and of what 
he considered to be Zionist accommodation with Great Brit- 
ain’s disregard of her obligations. His urging to make public 
Britain's breaches of her undertaking was rejected by Weiz- 
mann. In January 1923 the combination of his acute differences 
with Weizmann and his other colleagues led to his resigna- 
tion from the Executive and his decision to leave the Zionist 
Organization. For a while thereafter his sole contributions to 
Zionist political life were articles in the Russian weekly Razs- 
vet. Later in 1923, during a lecture tour to the Baltic States, 
however, he met a lively response from Jewish youth and de- 
cided to form a new activist movement to revise Zionist poli- 
cies. In his lectures he demanded a return to Herzl’s concept 
of the Jewish State, the restoration of the Jewish Legion, and a 
widespread political offensive for the achievement of a radical 
change in British policy, which should have as its avowed aim 
facilitating a Jewish majority in Palestine - including Trans- 
jordan - by means of rapid mass immigration. Transjordan 
had originally been included by Britain in the projected Na- 
tional Home. 
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In 1925 a convention of his followers in Paris proclaimed 
the formation of the World Union of Zionist *Revisionists in 
which Vladimir Tiomkin was elected president. He lived in 
Paris and made it the headquarters of his movement until 
1936, except for a brief period from 1928 through 1929 during 
which he lived in Jerusalem as director of the Judaea Insur- 
ance Company and editor of the daily Doar ha-Yom. In 1930, 
when he was on a lecture tour in South Africa, the British ad- 
ministration, impressed by his growing influence on the Jew- 
ish youth, prevented his return to Palestine by canceling his 
return visa. He resumed residence in Paris, but was constantly 
on the move throughout Europe, actively collaborating in doz- 
ens of publications in many languages and drawing attention 
to the shortcomings of Zionist political policies and economic 
methods in Palestine - all of which widened the chasm be- 
tween him and the Zionist leadership. His relations with the 
Labor movement in Palestine and in the Zionist movement 
grew increasingly strained as they charged him with “enmity 
to labor,’ militarism, and even “fascism.” The establishment of 
the “enlarged” *Jewish Agency in 1929, with half of the seats 
allocated to unelected non-Zionist “notables,” and the refusal 
of the Seventeenth Zionist Congress (1931) to accept his pro- 
posal to define the aim of Zionism as “the establishment of the 
Jewish State,’ induced Jabotinsky to press more and more for 
the secession of his movement from the Zionist Organization 
and the formation of an independent instrument of Zionist 
policy and economic activity. 

After Hitler's rise to power in 1933, Jabotinsky espoused 
the total boycott of Nazi Germany by the Jewish people and 
opposed the Jewish Agency’s *Haavara agreement with the 
Berlin regime. In the same year, he vigorously defended the 
two young Revisionists in Palestine, Avraham Stavski and Zevi 
Rosenblatt, who were accused of assassinating the labor leader 
Chaim *Arlosoroff. In 1934, through the mediation of Pinhas 
Rutenberg, Jabotinsky and David *Ben-Gurion concluded a 
series of agreements intended to ease internal Zionist con- 
flicts, to regularize the relationship between the *Histadrut 
and the Revisionist workers, and to lead eventually to politi- 
cal understanding and cooperation between Labor Zionism 
and Revisionism. The scheme fell through, however, when the 
draft agreement on labor relations was rejected by the majority 
in a Histadrut plebiscite (1935), dominated by the far Left Ha- 
Shomer ha-Zair. These events increasingly alienated Jabotin- 
sky from the Zionist Organization. In 1935, when the Zionist 
General Council introduced a “discipline clause” prohibiting 
further “independent political activities” by the Zionist par- 
ties, a Congress in Vienna, representing 713,000 voters, mostly 
from Eastern Europe, founded the New Zionist Organization 
(NzO), with Jabotinsky as president (nasi) and headquarters 
in London. Jabotinsky’s 1937 testimony before the Royal Com- 
mission on Palestine was a dramatic “Jaccuse” against British 
policy and a stirring description of the “frozen stampede” of 
Jewish masses in Central and Eastern Europe. He simulta- 
neously inaugurated his “policy of alliances” with European 
governments interested in solving the problem of their Jewish 
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minorities through emigration. His scheme provided for an 
internationally sponsored ten-year plan for the “evacuation” 
of 1,500,000 East European Jews to Palestine. This policy was 
violently opposed by most sections of the Jewish public, who 
feared that it might be interpreted as Jewish recognition of the 
antisemitic contention that Jews are essentially aliens in the 
countries of their residence, and they refused to believe in his 
repeated warnings of the coming catastrophe. But Jabotinsky 
achieved a measure of understanding for his scheme in Polish 
government circles, who were prepared to exert pressure on 
Great Britain and defend the policy in the League of Nations. 
Intent on breaking the prohibitive British regulations on im- 
migration to Palestine, Jabotinsky, starting in 1932, launched 
a campaign, and an organization named Af-Al-Pi (“in-spite- 
of”) for “illegal” immigration, which, between 1936 and 1942, 
became a major activity of his movement. Jabotinsky’s at- 
titude toward Jewish defense in Palestine also underwent a 
transformation that paralleled his disenchantment with Brit- 
ish rule. In the 1920s he still advanced the idea of a legion of 
official Jewish units serving as part of the British garrison of 
Palestine to prevent Arab opposition from deteriorating into 
anti-Jewish violence. By the end of the 1920s the hope of a re- 
suscitation of the Legion had faded and the Zionist leadership 
had presided over the development of the Haganah. After the 
Arab riots of 1929, dissatisfaction with the political leadership 
of the Haganah led to a split and the creation of the Haganah 
“B” — which was subsequently renamed “Ha-Irgun ha-Zevai 
ha-Leummi” (the National Military Organization). Its mem- 
bers saw Jabotinsky as their inspirer and natural leader. After 
the Arab riots broke out in 1936, he accepted his position as 
the head of the Irgun, but due to his enforced absence from 
the country he could influence 1Z1’s activities only in very gen- 
eral terms. Differences of opinion between Jabotinsky and the 
1ZL leadership were ironed out in 1939 at a clandestine con- 
ference in Paris, at which David *Raziel, the commander of 
IZL, unreservedly accepted Jabotinsky’s authority. But oppo- 
sition to Jabotinsky and his policies inside 1z1 resulted in the 
organization’s second split immediately after his death (1940), 
when Avraham *Stern formed his own group, Lohamei Herut 
Yisrael (Fighters for the Freedom of Israel). With the outbreak 
of World War 11, Jabotinsky demanded the creation of a Jew- 
ish army to fight the Nazis alongside the Allied armies, and a 
united Jewish representation at the future peace conference. In 
his book The Jewish War Front, published in London in 1940, 
he formulated what he believed should be the attitude of the 
Jewish people to the war and its probable aftermath. His pro- 
posal for a Jewish army was rejected by British Prime Minis- 
ter Chamberlain. Jabotinsky did not abandon the idea, and in 
February 1940 he sailed for the USS. to enlist Jewish and non- 
Jewish support for a Jewish army. At the same time he urged 
the U.S. to join in the war against the Nazis. His stirring ad- 
dresses gave rise to considerable enthusiasm, and he enlisted 
the support of British Ambassador Lord Lothian, who saw the 
value, at this critical stage of the war, of Jabotinsky’s vigorous 
pro-British message. But on August 4, 1940, during a visit to 
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the Betar summer camp near New York City, he died suddenly 
ofa heart attack. In his will, written in the late 1930s, Jabotin- 
sky said: “My remains will be transferred [to Erez Israel] only 
on the instructions of a Jewish Government.” Twenty-four 
years after his death, his remains, together with those of his 
wife, Johanna, were taken to Israel by a government decision 
and buried in a State funeral on Mount Herzl. 


The Hebraist, Writer, and Poet 

Jabotinsky took the idea of the renaissance of Hebrew as the 
living language of the Jewish people very seriously. Intensive 
study quickly made him an outstanding Hebraist. In 1910 he 
translated The Raven by Edgar Allen Poe into Hebrew and de- 
livered his first Hebrew address in public. Before World War 1 
he toured the Jewish communities of Russia lecturing on “The 
Language of Our Culture” and advocating the establishment of 
Hebrew day schools with Hebrew as the language of instruc- 
tion in all subjects. This idea met with opposition not only in 
assimilationist and Yiddishist circles, but also among some 
Zionists, who considered it utopian. Jabotinsky’s contribution 
to Hebrew language and literature was manifold. His transla- 
tion of ten cantos of Dante's Inferno is a masterpiece. In 1924 
he published Targumim, a collection of translations of French, 
English, and Italian poetry based on Sephardi prosody. He was 
the first Hebrew poet to write in Sephardi prosody. The liter- 
ary “Establishment” whose poetry was conceived in Ashkenazi 
pronunciation finally accepted the change. Jabotinsky more- 
over is credited with influencing the whole gamut of modern 
Hebrew poetry. He collaborated with S. Perlman to edit the 
first Hebrew geographical atlas (1925). Ha-Mivta ha-Ivri, an 
essay on the phonetics of Hebrew, appeared in Tel Aviv in 1930. 
An advocate of writing modern Hebrew in Latin characters, 
Jabotinsky prepared a textbook of “latinized” Hebrew (Taryag 
Millim), which was published in South Africa in 1949 and in 
Israel in 1950. He also wrote several patriotic songs that be- 
came an inspiration for Zionist youth, particularly of the Betar 
movement. “Shir Asirei Akko” (“The Song of the Prisoners of 
Acre”), “Minni Dan} “Kullah Shelli? “Shir Betar? and “Semol 
ha-Yarden’’ His fragmentary autobiography Sippur Yamai 
(“The Story of My Life”) is written in elegant Hebrew prose. 
But his main contributions to belles lettres were in Russian. 
Two verse plays, “Krov” (“Blood”) and “Ladno” (“All Right”), 
were staged in 1901 and 1902 in the Odessa Municipal Theater; 
“Bednaya Sharlotta” (“Poor Charlotte”: a poem about Char- 
lotte Corday) and a masterly Russian translation of Bialik’s 
“Massa Nemirov” appeared in 1904; a satirical play on Jewish 
life in Russia “Chuzhbina” (“On Foreign Soil”), written in 1908, 
was suppressed by Czarist censorship and published in Berlin 
only in 1922. Bialik’s “Songs and Poems” in Jabotinsky’s Russian 
translation (1910) was a best-seller (seven printings within two 
years), becoming a classic in its own right and making a deep 
impression not only on Jewish youth but on Russian intellec- 
tual circles as well. A collection of his short stories, translated 
from Russian into English (A Pocket Edition of Several Stories 
Mostly Reactionary) appeared in Paris in 1925. 
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Jabotinsky’s major literary achievement, the biblical novel 
Samson the Nazarite, written and first published in Russian 
(1926) and later translated into Hebrew, English, and German, 
reflects much of his philosophy of Jewish history and life in 
general. Chaim Nachman Bialik described it as the only Jew- 
ish “national myth” In 1930, on his 50‘ birthday, his friends 
published a limited edition of three volumes of his poems, 
short stories, and essays in Russian. The novel “Pyatero” (“The 
Five”), which appeared in Russian in 1936, is a largely auto- 
biographical picture of assimilating Jewish circles in Odessa. 
From the late 1920s until his death, he published articles in 
Yiddish almost weekly in the Warsaw Jewish press (first in 
Haynt and later in Der Moment) and in the New York Jew- 
ish Morning Journal. For years this was his only stable source 
of income and the chief vehicle for the propagation of his 
thoughts. Jabotinsky was an unusually gifted linguist, amass- 
ing a knowledge of some 20 languages. He had an intense in- 
terest in languages and a precious ability to grasp their spirit. 
A comprehensive, annotated collection of his writings, in- 
cluding speeches and letters, was published in 18 volumes in 
Hebrew (Tel Aviv, 1947-59) by his son Eri. 

In the 1990s the Israeli Bureau of Statistics revealed that 
Jabotinsky was, after Herzl, the most frequently used name 
given to streets in Israel. The moshav Nahalat Jabotinsky, 
which merged with Binyaminah, and the *Herut headquar- 
ters in Tel Aviv - Mezudat Zeev - were named after him. The 
Jabotinsky Institute, located there, contains his personal ar- 
chives, a comprehensive collection of manuscripts and letters 
as well as a museum of photographs and personal effects. His 
only son Eri (1910-1969), engineer and mathematician, was 
born in Odessa and educated mainly in Paris. In the middle 
and late 1930s he headed the Betar movement in Palestine 
and was an initiator of its aeronautic section, being himself a 
trained glider pilot. He was also active in the organization of 
“jllegal” immigration from Europe on a mass scale. He was 
arrested several times by the British authorities and learned 
of his father’s death while imprisoned in a detention camp. 
During World War 11 he was in the U.S. where he became 
a member of the Hebrew National Liberation Committee 
headed by Peter Bergson (Hillel Kook). The newly founded 
*Herut party in Israel included him in its faction in the First 
Knesset. In 1952 Eri Jabotinsky joined the faculty of the Tech- 
nion where he became, in 1967, professor of mathematics. He 
published mathematical studies in scientific journals in Israel 
and abroad and contributed also to the Revisionist and gen- 
eral Israel press. 

[Joseph B. Schechtman] 

The first volume of a digest of, and index to, the letters of 
Jabotinsky between the years 1904 and 1924 was published in 
1972, but the project was not continued. However, the Jabo- 
tinsky Institute in Tel Aviv, together with the Zionist Library, 
undertook the task of publishing in Hebrew all his letters writ- 
ten in their various languages. Under the editorship of Profes- 
sor Daniel Carpi seven volumes were published through 2005 
covering the period up to 1931. 
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The centenary of Jabotinsky’s birth was celebrated in 
Israel and elsewhere. A new 100-shekel banknote, the largest 
denomination to that date in the new currency, bearing his 
portrait, was issued at the time. In 2000, commemorating his 
120 birthday and 60" Yahrzeit, symposia and lectures were 
organized in all of Israel’s universities and by many public 
organizations. In a special session of the Knesset, spokesmen 
from all sides of the House paid tribute to his memory. 
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JACA, city in Aragon, N.E. Spain. Jews were living in the cit- 
adel of Jaca from an early date. The community of Jaca is the 
oldest in Aragon. In the fuero (municipal charter), granted in 
1062 shortly after the recapture of the city from the Muslims, 
they were obliged to grind their flour in the mill of the local 
ruler. The position of the community during the 13" century 
is shown by the taxes it paid, which amounted to 2,000 solidos 
in 1271. For the collection of the annual tax, the community 
adopted the system of declaration. The poor and the invalids 
were exempted from paying taxes, after the example of the 
Barbastro community. The community of Jaca was annihi- 
lated during the *Pastoureaux massacres in 1320. Its recovery 
was slow and in 1350 it paid only 180 sdlidos in Jaca coin to 
a special levy. A document from 1377 gives a list of all Jewish 
taxpayers in Jaca. On the basis of the list it is possible to trace 
the family relations of some of the local Jews. The list contains 
115 Jews, usually heads of families. Compared to similar lists 
available, the community of Jaca seems to have been a large 
one. In Majorca, in 1391 there were 111 Jewish heads of family, 
in Barcelona 195 in 1383, in Valencia 93 in 1363. The total Jew- 
ish population in Jaca was about 450. The social division of 
the community is noteworthy: 10 belonged to the upper class, 
24 to the middle class, and 81 to the lower class. Members of 
the upper class who constituted less than 9% of the taxpay- 
ers paid 70% of the total tax. The division is based totally on 
the amount of tax paid and had nothing to do with the fam- 
ily background. In 1382 Infanta Violante, the wife of Infante 
John, asked for the appointment of David Abembron to the 
position of corredor (financial agent) in the town. In 1383 she 
ordered the bailiff to uphold the laws of inheritance customary 
among the Jews. During the persecutions of 1391, the greater 
part of the Jewish quarter was burnt down and the Jews were 
left destitute. The impoverished condition continued until 
the expulsion of the Jews from Spain in 1492. On August 6, 
after the decree of expulsion had been issued, Infante Henry 
ordered the Catalonian officials to transfer to him the prop- 
erty of the Jews expelled from Jaca. The Jews lived in the area 
near the fortress, known as el Castellar. The Jewish quarter was 
in the streets known today as Cambras and Ferrenal, where 
the Sinagoga Mayor was. The location of another synagogue 
is unknown. 
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{Haim Beinart /Yom Tov Assis (274 ed.)] 


JACHIN AND BOAZ (Heb. tY2, 3°), two pillars which were 
set up in front of the Sanctuary in Solomon's Temple in Jeru- 
salem (1 Kings 7:15-22, 41-42; 11 Kings 25:13, 17; Jer. 52:17, 20 ff; 
11 Chron. 3:15-17; 4:12-13). The form and nature of these pil- 
lars are uncertain, and many proposals have been advanced 
by scholars. 


Description 

There is a detailed description of the pillars in 11 Kings 7:15-22, 
41-42 and 11 Chronicles 3:15-17; 4:12-13. The pillars were 
composed of two major parts: the stem, 18 cubits (c. 30 ft.) in 
height, five cubits (c. 8 ft.) in circumference, and one cubit in 
diameter; and the capital of the pillar, five cubits in height. The 
size of the capital was apparently altered in one of the reno- 
vations of the Temple, undertaken after the time of Solomon. 
Thus, in 11 Kings 25 the height is given as only three cubits. 
During the renovation all the pillars were apparently recast, 
which probably explains the contradiction between the de- 
scription of the construction of the pillars in Kings and that 
in Jeremiah. According to the former, the pillars and their 
capitals were cast from solid copper (1 Kings 7:16, 46), while 
according to the latter, they were hollow (Jer. 52:21). 

It is more difficult to discover the nature of the capitals, 
as the description of their construction is filled with unclear 
technical terms which do not appear elsewhere (cf. Kings 
7:17-20, 41-42; Jer. 52:22-23). Without going into detail, it can 
be said that the capitals were decorated with three varieties 
of ornamentation - shushan (“lilywork”), sevakhah (“mesh- 
work”) and rimmonim (“pomegranates”), crowned by an ad- 
ditional architectural design called gullah (193). The last item 
is usually interpreted as a round bowl (on the basis of the par- 
allel Akk. gullatu and the description of the Temple lamp in 
Zech. 4:2-3). The meaning of the other three terms is doubt- 
ful, and scholars usually resort to archaeological parallels for 
reconstructing them. 

Rabbinic scholars and medieval Jewish exegetes held 
that the capital here is a double one (cf. 1 Kings 7:20). Indeed, 
double capitals are known from clay molds of cultic structures 
from Palestine and Cyprus dating to the period under con- 
sideration, ie., the Iron Age. In these molds, as in the biblical 
descriptions, there is a capital of lily leaves, in the center of 
which is a semispherical bowl. Even more similar examples 
are found in ivory inlays from Palestine and Mesopotamia 
dating from the eighth to the sixth centuries B.c.£., which 
contain an additional element of a series of elongated mauve 
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objects shaped like pomegranates hanging below a capital 
decorated with lilywork. Some later scholars identified this 
capital with the square proto-Aeolian capitals (Yadin) char- 
acteristic of the architecture of the time of Solomon, which 
have been discovered in various locations in Palestine (in the 
royal palaces in Samaria, in the fortress of Ahab in Hazor, in 
the governor’s house in Megiddo, Ramat Rahel, Gezer, etc.). 
Others attempted to reconstruct the appearance of the capitals 
by comparison with incense stands discovered in Megiddo, 
Taanach, and Gezer (Smith and, following him, Albright). The 
closest example is that from Megiddo, which like the biblical 
model contains three architectural designs - a bowl, rosette 
work (buds of flowers and lotuses), and pomegranates. In light 
of recent archaeological findings it has been suggested that se- 
vakhah (1 Kings 7:17) should be explained as apertures in the 
bowl, like those found in incense stands (cf. 11 Kings 1:2, where 
sevakhah refers to the “window bars”). This interpretation, 
however, is far from the literal meaning, and what is described 
here is a woven net which surrounded the capitals. 


Function and Significance 

According to the Masoretic Version (1 Kings 7:21 and 11 Chron- 
icles 3:17), it appears that the pillars stood in front of the Sanc- 
tuary, inside the entrance hall. Their size, however, gives rise 
to doubts concerning their structural function. Thus, few 
scholars maintain that the pillars fulfilled any function in sup- 
porting the roof of the portico (as in temples of the Canaanite 
and Israelite period in Arad, Megiddo, and Tell Teinat). Most 
scholars tend to the opinion that these were two freestanding 
pillars, one on each side of the entrance, like those found in 
the archaeological artistic tradition of the Ancient East and 
in references in classical literature (Yeivin, Mazar, Albright, 
Smith, Roth, Watzinger, Berns, Galling, Gressmann, etc.). 
Thus, in the three molds from the Iron Age mentioned above, 
the common element is the freestanding pillars in front of the 
entrance. A similar phenomenon was found in three temples 
from the eighth century in Khorsabad in Assyria. Graphic rep- 
resentations of pillars standing outside the structure of a tem- 
ple have been found on coins from the first century c.£. in Cy- 
prus, Sardis, Pergamum, and Sidon. Finally, there are literary 
references to this type of pillar in descriptions of the temples 
of Herakles (Herodotus, 2:44), of the Tyrian Baal (Menader, 
quoted in Jos., Ant. 8:145), and of the Syrian goddess Atratah 
(Lucian, De Syria Dea, 16-27); one or two such pillars were 
constructed in honor of Herakles in the Tyrian settlement of 
Gadez (modern Cadiz) in Spain (Strabo, 3:170). 

Even those scholars who agreed that these pillars played 
no structural role in the Temple were divided in their opinions 
regarding their function. One suggestion was that they had a 
mythological significance, as “trees of life,’ or cosmic pillars; 
or perhaps they fulfilled a ritual function as cressets or incense 
lamps, like those found in a drawing of a tomb in Mareshah 
(Smith, Albright). Another possibility is that they had only 
symbolic significance, symbolizing the dwelling place of God 
in the Temple, like the monuments found in the temple in 
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Shechem and the temple of Mekal in Beth-Shean (Yeivin); or 
perhaps they were imitations of Egyptian obelisks (Hollis). 


Names 
The Septuagint in one passage (1 Kings 7:21 [7]) reads the 
Masoretic Boaz as Baaz (also Boas), and in another (11 Chron. 
3:17), as an adverbial phrase, Ioxvc (be-oz, “with strength”). 
The Vulgate reads it as Booz. Opinion was divided regard- 
ing the names as well. Those who maintained (Sayce, Cook, 
Cheyne) that what was described here is an imitation of a for- 
eign custom maintained that the Hebrew names were a trans- 
lation of the names of Babylonian or Phoenician gods. In con- 
trast, some scholars maintained that these were predicates of 
the God of Israel (Klousterman). Some scholars held that these 
names were derived from a longer text (Sellin, Gressman). Es- 
pecially well known is the suggestion by Scott that these are 
the first words of a literary work, similar to the biblical dynas- 
tic prophecies and royal hymns, which was engraved on the 
pillars. More acceptable is the opinion that the names Jachin 
and Boaz are proper names, like those found in other places in 
the Bible, representing the names of the builders or contribu- 
tors (Gesenius, Ewald); or perhaps they were actually names 
of members of the royal household, as S. Yeivin maintains (cf. 
Num. 26:12; Ruth 2:1; 1 Chron. 24:17). Thus the pillars play a 
double role: they emphasize, on the one hand, the personal 
relationship between the Temple and the royal family and, on 
the other, the presence of God within the Temple. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.B.Y. Scott in: JBL, 58 (1939), 143-9; W.E. 
Albright, in: BAsoR, 85 (1942), 18ff.; H.G. May, ibid., 88 (1945), 19 ff; 
Albright, Arch Rel, 144-8; J.L. Myres, in: PEQ, 80 (1948), 22ff; P.L. 
Garber, in: BA, 14 (1951), 8-10; Y. Yadin, in: Avi- Yonah (ed.), Sefer 
Yerushalayim (1956), 185; S. Yeivin, in: Eretz-Israel, 5 (1959), 97-104. 
[Nili Shupak] 


JACKAL (Heb. yw’, Shual; av, jps “fox”). The jackal, Canis 
aureus, is the most prevalent beast of prey in Erez Israel. Be- 
ing omnivorous, it is encountered most commonly near in- 
habited areas, where it feeds on fruit, vegetables, offal, and 
carrion, whence the phrase “to become a portion for jackals” 
(Ps. 63:11). It also preys on small animals. The howl of packs of 
jackals used to pierce the night air near settlements in Israel. 
The damage they caused to vineyards and vegetables and the 
danger of their infecting dogs with rabies resulted in efforts 
to exterminate them by means of poisoned bait. The biblical 
name for a jackal is a complex problem. Given that Akkadian 
zibu means jackal, it is possible that Hebrew ze‘ev has the same 
sense. Most of the passages that speak of shual apparently refer 
to the jackal and only some of them to the *fox, which usu- 
ally lives in isolated places far from human habitation. Given 
the oft-cited classical parallel in Ovid (Fast, 4:679ff.) that Ro- 
mans sent out foxes with torches burning in their tails at the 
festival of Ceres, the 300 animals that Samson caught (Judg. 
15:4) were probably foxes. The jackal is a cowardly nocturnal 
animal that usually shuns humans, being only dangerous to 
human beings when rabid. Hence the reference to “the bite of 
the shual? which is attended with grave peril (Avot 2:10). It is 
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very closely related to the dog and sometimes the two mate. 
The Mishnah states that they are heterogeneous (Kil. 1:6), i.e., 
that it is forbidden to interbreed them. In modern Hebrew the 
jackal is called tan, but this word, mentioned several times in 
the Bible, refers there to an animal that inhabits deserts and 
ruins (Isa. 13:22; Micah 1:8); associated always with nocturnal 
birds, it designates a species of *owl. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Feliks, Animal World of the Bible (1962), 
36-37; idem, Kilei Zera’im ve-Harkavah (1967), 122-3. ADD. BIBLI- 


OGRAPHY: CAD Z, 106. 
[Jehdua Feliks] 


JACKSON, BERNARD S. (1944- ), British historian of Jew- 
ish law. Born in Liverpool, Bernard Jackson became professor 
of modern Jewish studies at Manchester University. He was 
trained as a barrister and legal historian and wrote or edited 
more than 20 books on the law, especially traditional Jewish 
law. Among his works are Theft in Early Jewish Law (1972), Es- 
says in Jewish Law and Comparative Legal History (1975), and 
(as editor) Modern Research in Jewish Law (1980). From 1978 
to 1997 he was editor of the Jewish Law Annual. 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 


JACKSON, HARRY (Jacobson; 1836-1885), British actor 
and stage manager, born in London. Jackson spent his early 
years in Australia, acted there and in New Zealand, and went 
to San Francisco in 1856. In his later years he worked in Eng- 
land, where he appeared in variety and melodramas, and be- 
came known as a comedian in Jewish stock character roles. 
During the late 1870s he was the leading comedian at Drury 
Lane and later became stage manager there. 


JACKSON, SOLOMON HENRY (d. 1847), first Jewish 
printer in New York City. His printing shop had both English 
and Hebrew type fonts, and he was thus able to print material 
in both languages, which he did for the various congregations 
of the city. His most important works were The Form of Daily 
Prayers, According to the Custom of the Spanish and Portuguese 
Jews (1826), a translation of the Sephardi prayer book into Eng- 
lish, and his editorship and publication of The Jew (1823-25), 
a monthly, the first Jewish periodical in the United States. In 
1827 he was active in the Hevrat Hinnukh Nearim, a society 
to promote Jewish education, and in 1837 he led a movement 
to settle Jews on the land. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.B. Grinstein, Rise of the Jewish Community 
of New York 1654-1860 (1945), index. 


[Hyman B. Grinstein] 


JACKSONVILLE, city in northeast Florida, general popula- 
tion in 2005 about 800,000; Jewish population, about 13,000. 
Since the founding of Jacksonville in 1822, Jews have played 
a prominent role in the development of Florida's largest city 
(in land area). Jews came to Jacksonville as merchants before 
the Civil War and suffered the same fate as others at the hands 
of Union troops. Jews have served their city by defending it, 
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holding public offices, building the economy, and contribut- 
ing to the cultural arts, education and philanthropies. From 
the period following the Civil War until the mid-1930s, Jack- 
sonville was the center of Florida Jewish life. Attracted by 
the business opportunities offered by the port, Jews migrated 
here via the St. Johns River and the railroad. Tourism, a lum- 
ber industry, and military bases acted as magnets to draw 
new residents. 

The head of Florida's longest continuing documented 
Jewish family is Philip Dzialynski, who arrived from Prussia 
by 1850. He sent for his father and eight brothers and sisters. 
In 1857 George Dzialynski was the first known Jewish boy born 
in Florida, son of Philip and his wife, Ida. In that same brutal 
year of 1857 for Jacksonville, a yellow fever epidemic killed six 
members of the Dzialynski family. A Hebrew cemetery, the 
first in the state of Florida, was established that year. In 1867 
Jacob and Morris Cohen came from Ireland and established 
the Cohen Bros. Department Store, the most prominent in 
town for more than 100 years, and Austrian-born Herman, 
Max, and Leopold Furchgott opened Furchgott’s. The Hebrew 
Benevolent Society was formed in 1874 and B'nai Brith in 1877. 
By 1880 there were 130 Jews, well integrated into the life of the 
city. The earliest known public figure is Civil War veteran Mor- 
ris Dzialynski, who was the first president of Congregation 
Ahavath Chesed at the same time he served as mayor (1882); 
he was also a judge. Ahavath Chesed was the second congrega- 
tion in Florida. Rabbi Israel L. Kaplan was the religious leader 
from 1916 to 1946 and was succeeded by Sidney Lefkowitz 
(through 1973), who had conducted the first Jewish service on 
German soil following the years of Nazi persecution. 

In 1901 40 Orthodox families established B'nai Israel. 
Reverend Benjamin Safer was hired as the community’s first 
shohet. Many Jews who immigrated to the U.S. in the late 19" 
century from Pushalotes, Lithuania, settled in Jacksonville. In 
1901 a devastating fire swept through 146 blocks of Jackson- 
ville and architect Roy Benjamin figured prominently in the 
rebuilding of the city. Benjamin also designed many theaters 
throughout Florida. This fire destroyed Ahavath Chesed. Less 
than a year later it was the first house of worship to be rebuilt. 
The congregation formed a Boy Scout Troop in 1915 and con- 
tinues without interruption as the second oldest troop in 
Jacksonville. Henrietta Szold came to start Hadassah in 1914. 
The yMuHA formed in 1917. Families from surrounding small 
communities moved to Jacksonville where they could main- 
tain Jewish traditions and participate in Jewish life. With in- 
creasing river traffic and World War 1 shipyard demands, the 
population grew. 

Benjamin Setzer came from Pushalotes in 1918 and 
opened his first Setzer’s grocery store, which later became 
Food Fair. By 1961, Benjamin had started another chain, Pic 
N Save super drug stores. Louis Mendelson moved to Jackson- 
ville from Live Oak and founded, in 1912, Mendelson Print- 
ing. With Morris Gelehrter, in 1924, he started The Florida 
Jewish News, which became The Southern Jewish Weekly in 
1938, with Isadore Moscovitz as the editor for more than fifty 
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years. Julius Hirschberg, with brother-in-law, Jacob R. Cohen, 
conducted the first statewide Palestine campaign just prior to 
World War 1 that raised $10,000. Morton left a generous art 
collection to the Cummer Museum. In 1926 B'nai Israel began 
to introduce Conservative Judaism practices and the Jackson- 
ville Jewish Center was founded. 

In the 1940s there were 3,095 Jews, and a Naval Air Sta- 
tion was built in Jacksonville, which brought tens of thousands 
of new faces to the city. Many of them were Jewish, married 
Jacksonville Jews and started families and businesses. Wil- 
liam Katz graduated from the U.S. Air Force Officer Train- 
ing School as a lieutenant in 1942. He received many medals 
for World War 11 service, after which he immigrated to Israel 
and later became chief pilot for El Al Airlines. Admiral El- 
lis Zacharias was born in Jacksonville in 1890. Following his 
graduation from the U.S. Naval Academy, he became chief 
of Naval Intelligence in World War 11 and assisted in break- 
ing the Japanese code, which led to the eventual defeat of the 
Japanese navy. 

More Jewish institutions were organized to strengthen 
Jewish identity and meet increasing needs: Jewish Cultural 
League, Jewish Community Council, Esquire Club, Council 
of Jewish Women, Beauclerc Country Club (1953-1984), and 
River Garden Hebrew Home for the Aged (1945), which is one 
of the outstanding institutions of its kind in the country. In 
1988, the $8 million Jewish Community Alliance (cA) opened 
on land that was formerly the Beauclerc Country Club. 

Immigrant Morris Wolfson came in 1914, started a scrap 
business, and left a legacy of philanthropy to many institu- 
tions of health, education, and religion in the city through 
his children. In 1978 Florida had its first Triple Crown (Ken- 
tucky Derby, Preakness, Belmont Stakes) horse race winner, 
Affirmed, owned by Morris’ son Louis E. and Patrice Wolf- 
son. Samuel “Bud” Shorstein served Governor Bob Graham 
as chief of staff. When Graham was elected Florida's U.S. sena- 
tor in 1987, Bud accompanied him to Washington, again as his 
chief of staff. Ray Ehrlich became chief justice of the Florida 
Supreme Court in 1988. In 1994 the National Football League 
awarded its 30» franchise to Jacksonville. The Jaguars, co- 
owned by Lawrence Dubow, began play in 1995, and Jackson- 
ville hosted Super Bowl xxx1x in 2005. 

In addition to the Jewish Federation, Jacksonville Jews 
also have a newspaper, seven congregations, a day school 
through 8" grade, a joint community Hebrew High evening 
program, and a full array of organizations that support a ro- 
bust Jewish life. New growth is moving toward the beach ar- 


eas. 
[Marcia Jo Zerivitz (2™4 ed.)] 


JACOB (Heb. 217°, 27°), younger twin son of *Isaac and 
*Rebekah, third of the *Patriarchs of the people of Israel. His 
father was 60 years old at the time of Jacob’s birth, which oc- 
curred after 20 years of childless marriage (Gen. 25:20, 26). 
During a difficult pregnancy, his mother consulted an oracle 
and was informed by the Lord that she would deliver twins, 
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each of whom was destined to become the founder of a great 
nation, and that the older would be subordinate to the younger 
(25:22-23). This oracle plays a vital role in the biography of 
Jacob, for it serves to remove completely from the realm of 
nature and to elevate to the level of divine will the issue of his 
destiny as the heir to the covenant with ‘Abraham and Isaac. 
It thus disengages the fact of Jacob’s election from the moral- 
ity of his subsequent actions. 


The Birthright 

Nothing at all is recorded of Jacob’s childhood, except that he 
emerged from the womb grasping the heel (akev, aqev), a play 
on the name Yaakov (Ya‘aqov), of his brother *Esau (25:26). It 
is said that he was “a mild man who stayed in camp” (25:27), 
and that he was the favorite of his mother, his father showing 
preference for his brother (25:28). The first incident reported 
is Jacob’s exploitation of his brother’s hunger to purchase the 
birthright from him in exchange for lentil stew (25:29-34); the 
second relates to the deception he practiced upon his father 
to obtain his final blessing (ch. 27). At the instigation of his 
mother, he took advantage of his father’s blindness to mas- 
querade successfully as Esau and so to mislead Isaac into be- 
lieving that he was actually blessing his older son (27:1-29). 
For this he earned Esau’s murderous enmity (27:41), and Re- 
bekah decided that for his safety he must flee at once to the 
home of her brother Laban in Haran. Another biblical tradi- 
tion gives as Jacob’s motivation to leave for Haran Rebekah’s 
insistence to Isaac that their son must find a wife within the 
family and not among the native Hittite women (27:42-46; 
28:1-4). 

In connection with these two incidents, it should be 
noted that the disregard of primogeniture and the transfer- 
ence of the birthright from one son to another is proscribed in 
pentateuchal legislation (Deut. 21:15-17). Inasmuch as biblical 
law prohibits existing practices, we should not be surprised to 
find evidence of such practice. A document from the second 
millennium B.c.£. from the town of *Nuzi reads: 


Concerning my son Zirteshup, I at first annulled his relation- 
ship, but now I have restored him to sonship. He is the elder 
son and shall receive a double portion (E.A. Speiser, in AASOR, 
10 (1930), 39). 


Another document records the purchase of the birthright by 
a younger brother for the price of three sheep (CH Gordon, 
in BA, 3 (1940), 5), while a tablet from Alalakh actually deals 
with the prenatal conferral of the birthright (I. Mendelsohn, 
in BASOR, 156 (1959), p. 38-40). 


His Flight 

Jacob's precipitate flight from Beer-Sheba found him at sunset 
at a place in which he dreamed that God had appeared to him. 
He saw angels going up and down a stairway which spanned 
heaven and earth. He then heard the Lord reiterate the prom- 
ises of land and numerous progeny that He had made to Abra- 
ham and Isaac. His offspring would be a source of blessing to 
the whole earth; he would enjoy divine protection wherever 
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he would be, and would return one day to the land from which 
he was fleeing (Gen. 28:10-15). Jacob awoke from his sleep, 
startled to discover the presence of God in that place, which 
he thereupon dedicated as a sacred site, renaming it *Beth-E]. 
He vowed to turn it into a “house of God” on his safe return 
and to dedicate a tithe of all his possessions (28:16-22). 


His Marriages 

Jacob continued his journey to Haran. A chance meeting at a 
well brought him face to face with his cousin *Rachel. Her fa- 
ther, his uncle *Laban, welcomed him into his home (29:1-15). 
A month later, he arranged to work for Laban for seven years 
as the bride-price for Rachel (29:16-20). When, however, the 
day of the marriage arrived, he discovered that, under the 
cover of darkness, Laban had substituted his older, less at- 
tractive, daughter *Leah for Rachel. Jacob was forced to agree 
to serve another seven years, after which period he married 
Rachel (29:21-30). Each of the brides received a maidservant 
from her father as a wedding gift, Leah’s being named *Zilpah, 
and Rachel's, *Bilhah (29:24, 29). This practice, incidentally, is 
well attested in the Nuzi archives. 

In relating these events at length, it may be supposed that 
the Scripture’s intent was to indicate that the trickery practiced 
by Laban was the retributive counterpart, measure for mea- 
sure, of the deception Jacob had perpetrated upon his father. 
At the same time, the unintended marriage to Leah is clearly 
to be understood as the determination of divine providence, 
for from this union issued the two great spiritual and temporal 
institutions of biblical Israel, the priesthood from Levi and the 
Davidic monarchy from Judah, both sons of Leah. 


The Tribes 

All in all, the 20 years that Jacob spent in the service of La- 
ban (31:38, 41) really constituted the formative period in the 
development of the people of Israel, for all but one of the fa- 
thers of the twelve tribes were born during this period. The 
unloved Leah was blessed with four sons in succession, Reu- 
ben, Simeon, Levi, and Judah (29:31-35), whereas Rachel re- 
mained barren. Like *Sarah before her, she resorted to con- 
cubinage (see *Patriarchs) and gave to her husband her maid 
Bilhah, who bore Dan and Naphtali (30:1-8). Leah, who had 
had no children for some time, followed her sister’s example, 
and Zilpah became Jacob’s concubine, giving birth to Gad 
and Asher (30:9-13). Leah, herself, was delivered of Issachar, 
Zebulun, and a daughter, Dinah (30:14-21). Finally, after so 
many years of barrenness, Rachel gave birth to a son who was 
named Joseph (30:22-24). 

The information concerning the ascription of the tribal 
fathers to the various wives and concubines is of considerable 
interest and doubtlessly reflects a very ancient layer of tribal 
history and interrelationships. First, all the Hebrew tribes 
must have originated in eastern Syria except for Benjamin, 
who apparently joined Joseph and the other tribes after the 
migration to Canaan. Secondly, the six Leah tribes must at one 
time have constituted a distinct fraternity, while the handmaid 
tribes must have had subordinate status. The primogeniture 
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of Reuben (as later of *Manasseh) must represent an early, but 
lost, supremacy in the tribal confederation. 


Jacob and Laban 

After the birth of Joseph, Jacob decided that the time had come 
to return home. He struck a bargain with Laban to enable him 
to build up his own resources for the purpose, but, by means 
of a stratagem that involved the influencing of the pigmenta- 
tion of the flocks through visual stimulus (see *Biology) he 
managed to outwit his father-in-law, and he became the pros- 
perous owner of large, sturdy flocks, camels and asses, as well 
as maidservants and manservants (30:25-43). 

At this point, Jacob aroused the outspoken jealousy of 
Laban’s sons and perceived the changed attitude of Laban to- 
ward himself (31:1-2). When a divine revelation ordered him 
to return to Canaan (31:3; cf. 31:13), he put his case before his 
wives who gave their consent, stating that their father had no 
longer any claim to them, since he had sold them and had 
been paid for them in full (31:4-16). Jacob thereupon assem- 
bled his family and his possessions and, taking advantage of 
Laban’s absence on a sheep-shearing mission, stole away. Ra- 
chel, without her husband’s knowledge, used the opportunity 
to appropriate her father’s household idols (31:17—-21). 

Three days later, Laban learned of the flight and set off 
in hot pursuit, catching up with Jacob in the hill country of 
Gilead. At night in a dream God warned Laban not to harm 
Jacob. A heated exchange took place, and Laban conducted 
a fruitless search for his household gods. A treaty of mutual 
respect was enacted, which included a provision preventing 
Jacob from taking any more wives. A stone mound was erected 
to commemorate the occasion and to mark the boundary line 
separating the two parties (31:22-54). 

The grievance of Rachel and Leah about their own po- 
sitions (Gen. 31:14-16) fits in well with what is known of the 
inferior position of foreign slaves in the ancient Near East. 
The reference to the bride-price and its fate clearly accuses 
Laban either of improvident disposition or embezzlement 
of the monetary equivalent of Jacob's years of service, ren- 
dered in lieu of the payments usually settled by the groom 
on the bride. The significance of the possession of the house- 
hold gods (Gen. 31:19, 30-35) is unclear (see *Genesis), but 
the fact that a Nuzi adoption contract makes specific provi- 
sion for their consignment shows that it was an issue of great 
importance. Finally, the restrictive marriage clause imposed 
upon Jacob (31:50) finds its parallels in both adoption and 
marriage documents. 


The Return 
Jacob now continued his journey homeward, encountering 
angels at Mahanaim (32:2-3 (1-2)). It is possible that this in- 
cident was once part of a fuller story now so truncated as to 
defy reconstruction. It does serve, however, to round out the 
cycle of events that began with the flight from Canaan, which 
also involved the appearance of angels (cf. 28:12). 

Uncertain of the reception he would get from Esau, Jacob 
then made extensive preparations to mollify his brother as 
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well as to prepare for the worst (32:4-24 (3-23)). After ford- 
ing the Jabbok at Penuel, and sending his family and belong- 
ings ahead, he found himself wrestling with a mysterious 
stranger, a divine being, who, desperate to get away before 
dawn, changed Jacob’s name to “Israel, but also left him with 
a dislocated thigh (32:25-33 (24-32)). The confrontation with 
Esau turned out to be cordial (33:1-16), and if Esau had any 
plans of luring Jacob to Seir, where he might have kept him in 
a somewhat inferior (“younger brother”) status after all, Jacob 
foiled his plans by brilliant diplomatic evasion. Thus Jacob, in- 
stead of trekking southward to Seir was able to proceed south- 
westward to Succoth, not far from the Jordan. There he built 
a house and made stalls for his cattle. His next stop was well 
inside Canaan, at Shechem, where he purchased a plot of land 
and set up an altar (33:17-20). 


The Rape of Dinah 

Here at Shechem the rape of Jacob’s daughter, *Dinah, by 
Shechem son of Hamor, the governor, took place. Strongly 
drawn to the maiden, the young man wished to enter into 
marriage with her. Jacob’s sons, who conducted the negotia- 
tions, made the circumcision of all the male population a pre- 
condition of agreement. Shechem’s fighting manhood being 
thereby temporarily incapacitated, Simeon and Levi avenged 
the outrage perpetrated on their sister by butchering the pop- 
ulation and plundering the town; and when Jacob rebuked 
them for jeopardizing his relations with his neighbors, they 
defended their conduct on grounds of honor (Gen. 34). 

This story, the only one in the Bible dealing with Di- 
nah, contains several remarkable features: Jacob plays an un- 
wontedly passive role; Simeon and Levi are depicted as fierce 
warriors acting in concert, thus reflecting a situation totally 
at variance with other accounts of tribal history, in which 
Simeon was the military partner of Judah and settled next to 
it in the south of Canaan, while Levi took no part in the wars 
of conquest, possessed no tribal territory, and no particular 
association with Simeon. Some scholars argue that the nar- 
rative of chapter 34 conceals a very ancient attempt on the 
part of some of the tribes to effect a forcible settlement in the 
Shechem area. At the other extreme it has been argued that 
the story is a late polemic directed against intermarriage or 
the Samaritans. 


Beth-El 

The next events recorded are connected with Beth-El, the site 
associated with a fateful moment in Jacobs life (cf. 28:10-22). 
At divine command, the patriarch and his retinue, after purg- 
ing themselves of idolatrous emblems, made their way to the 
town. He built an altar there and received God’s blessing re- 
naming him Israel and promising numerous progeny, even 
royal descendants, as well as future possession of the land. 
Jacob dedicated the site of the revelation and named it Beth- 
El in place of Luz (35:1-15). He moved on in the direction of 
Ephrath, and on the way his beloved Rachel died while giv- 
ing birth to Benjamin. Jacob set up a pillar over her grave 
(35:16-20). It is not clear whether the succeeding brief notice 
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of Reuben’s incest with Rachel’s maid Bilhah, his father’s con- 
cubine (35:22), is connected with this or not. It is most likely 
part of an originally larger account explaining the lost preemi- 
nence of the tribe of Reuben (cf. 49:3—4; Deut. 33:6; 1 Chron. 
5:1). Jacob finally arrived at Hebron to meet his father once 
again. He participated with Esau in Isaac’s burial here (Gen. 
35:27-29), being then 120 years of age (25:26; 35:28). 


Jacob and Joseph 

The subsequent biography of Jacob is wholly interwoven 
with the life of *Joseph, his favorite son (37:3-4). He seems 
to have taken seriously the latter’s boyish dreams of greatness 
even as he berated him for them (37:10-1), and his grief at 
Joseph’s disappearance was inconsolable (37:33-35). In view 
of the tendency of Abraham (12:20) and Isaac (26:1) to move 
to Egypt in time of famine, it is of interest that Jacob chose 
instead to send his sons with the exception of Benjamin, to 
buy food there (42:1-4). The Egyptian official with whom they 
had to deal was, unbeknown to them, no other than Joseph, 
who insisted that if they came again they must bring their 
remaining brother with them. Very reluctantly, Jacob, under 
the pressure of famine and the importuning of his sons, had 
to agree (43:1-15). 

When Joseph finally revealed his true identity and sent 
for his father, a divine revelation at Beer-Sheba granted the 
patriarch permission to migrate to Egypt and also promised 
to make him there into a great nation which would eventually 
return to the land (chapter 45; 46:1-4). Jacob thereupon trav- 
eled to Egypt with his entire family and possessions (46:5-27) 
and had a tearful reunion with Joseph (46:29). In an audience 
with Pharaoh he gave his age at this time as 130 and described 
his years as having been “few and hard” (47:7-10). He settled 
in the region of Goshen (47:6), or Rameses (47:11), where he 
stayed for 17 years (47:28). 

As Jacob’s end approached, he made Joseph swear to bury 
him in the ancestral vault in Canaan (47:29-31; 49:29-33). He 
then blessed Joseph’s two sons, *Manasseh and *Ephraim, 
and transferred the birthright from the older to the younger 
(48:1-20). In his closing words to Joseph he again predicted 
the ultimate return to Canaan, and he bestowed on him a 
parting gift mysteriously described as having been “wrested 
from the Amorites by my sword and bow” (48:21-22), a ref- 
erence to some event in the life of the patriarch not other- 
wise recorded. 

Jacob then blessed each of his sons individually, after 
which he died at the age of 147 (ch. 49). He was embalmed, 
given a state funeral, and buried by his sons in the cave of 
Machpelah (50:1-13). 


The Other Biblical Traditions 

Surprisingly, little about Jacob is recorded outside the Gen- 
esis traditions. In the rest of the Bible he is chiefly mentioned 
in combination with the other two Patriarchs, particularly 
in reference to the covenant (e.g., Ex. 2:24; 32:13; Lev. 26:42; 
Deut. 29:12; 11 Kings 13:23). The descent to Egypt is recorded 
in Joshua (24:4) and Psalms (105:23). The divine love of Jacob 
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and the rejection of Esau is stressed by Malachi (1:2-3), while 
Ezekiel singles out the connection between the Patriarch and 
the land, and refers to Jacob as God’s servant (28:25; 37:25; cf. 
Isa. 41:8; 44:1). 

The sole instance of a possible variant tradition indepen- 
dent of Genesis comes from *Hosea, who deprecates Jacob's 
attempt to supplant Esau in the womb, who places the struggle 
with the angel at Beth-El, before his servitude to Laban instead 
of at Penuel on the way home, and who has the angel weep and 
implore Jacob (12:4-5). He also refers to Jacob’s flight and ser- 
vitude (12:13). It is more likely, however, that Hosea is reinter- 
preting the Genesis traditions for his own didactic purposes. 
Similarly, it is doubtful that any independent traditions are be- 
hind such divine epithets as “the God of Jacob” (e.g., 11 Sam. 
23:1; Isa. 2:3), “the Holy One of Jacob” (Isa. 29:23), “the King of 
Jacob” (Isa. 41:21), “the Mighty One of Jacob” (e.g., Gen. 49:24; 
Isa. 49:26), “the El of Jacob” (Ps. 146:5). 


The Name 

The biblical sources suggest two etymologies for the name. 
Genesis 25:26 treats it as a denominative verb derived from 
2p¥ (agev; “a heel”); Genesis 27:36 involves a root 1P¥ (‘qb; 
“to overreach,” “to supplant”; cf. Jer. 9:3; Hos. 12:4). Both clearly 
imply wordplays. The name, however, seems to have been 
widespread in the second millennium B.c.£., and it appears 
in one form or another in Akkadian, Old South Arabic, and 
Aramaic texts. A theophoric form, Ya‘qub-‘al, is transcribed as 
Y ‘qbhr, the name of a Hyksos prince, in a 178-century Egyp- 
tian source, and as Y‘qb*r in a 15‘-century geographic list of 
Thutmose 111. It is most likely that the Hebrew is a shortened 
theophoric name, perhaps meaning, originally, “may God 


protect.” 
[Nahum M. Sarna] 


In the Aggadah 
Since Jacob was renamed Israel (Gen. 32:28) and was des- 
tined to be the ancestor of the twelve tribes, his eventful life 
inevitably became, in the aggadah, symbolic of the later his- 
tory and tribulations of the Jewish people. Likewise, Jacob’s 
principal antagonists: Esau (Edom; cf. Gen. 25:30; 36:1), Laban 
“the Aramean” (Gen. 31:20), and even the angel who wres- 
tled with Jacob (Gen. 32:24ff.), became the prototypes of the 
Roman (later Christian) world. The role played by Herod the 
Edomite “slave” (BB 3b-4a) and his family in subjecting Judea 
to the Roman yoke, and the close similarity of “Aramean” 
and “Roman” ("298 (Aram. °Ni27 — CNN although it is also 
equated with N72, a “cheat”; Gen. R. 70:19), facilitated this 
identification, which must be regarded as basic for the proper 
evaluation of the Midrash and aggadah on the subject. 

The biblical account, which treats Esau and Laban with 
a certain degree of understanding, is subjected to a thorough 
reinterpretation, with a view to discrediting the enemies of 
Israel, while glorifying Jacob - regarded as virtually identical 
with the Jewish people. The struggle between Israel and Rome 
was foreshadowed before Jacob and Esau were born. Even in 
their mother’s womb they were locked in mortal combat, and 
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evinced different desires. Whenever Rebekah passed a syna- 
gogue or house of study, Jacob tried to break forth, but when 
she passed near a pagan house of worship, Esau was strug- 
gling to get out (Gen. R. 63:6; cf. Gen. 25:22). The religious 
contrast between Jew and gentile was thus clearly depicted as 
a permanent chasm between two irreconcilable civilizations. 
A similar contrast between Jacob and Esau was also notice- 
able at their birth, the former being clean, smooth, extraordi- 
narily handsome, and born circumcised; while the latter was 
hairy and bearded, blood-red in color, and with all his teeth 
fully developed (Gen. R. 63:7—-8; Targ. Ps.-Jon. on Gen. 25:25; 
arni 2:12; Tanh. Noah 5; Tanh. B, Gen. 32; Mid. Ps. 9:7). All 
this was meant to portray the contrast between the spiritual 
beauty of Israel and the ugliness of the pagan world — its wars 
and bloodshed, Rome’s perennial occupation. Esau’s “ruddy” 
color (Gen. 25:25) was indeed expressly interpreted as signi- 
fying that he (i.e., Rome) was “altogether a shedder of blood” 
(Gen. R. 63:8). While both brothers attended school up to the 
age of 13 (or, according to one version, 15) - Esau, too, thus 
being given the chance of studying the Torah - they parted 
completely once they had reached their religious majority. 
Jacob studied at the schools of Shem and Eber, and spent all 
his life in the pursuit of learning; while Esau became a dissi- 
pated idolator (Gen. R. 63:10; Yoma 28b; Tanh. B, Gen. 125). 
Here, too, the future conduct of good Jews and typical Ro- 
mans was adumbrated. 

Despite their explanation of how Isaac was deceived in 
Esau (Gen. R. 63:10), the rabbis felt that Isaac as well as Abra- 
ham who had fathered unworthy sons could not be considered 
equal in importance to Jacob (Pes. 56a; Gen. R. 68:11; Song. 
R. 3:6, no. 2) who was regarded as a model of virtue and righ- 
teousness (cf. e.g., Mak. 24a), and to whom even the mystery 
of the messianic redemption had been revealed (Mid. Ps. 31:7). 
He was, accordingly, the greatest of the patriarchs (Gen. R. 
76:1), and even Abraham had been created and preserved from 
the fire of Nimrod’s furnace only for the sake of Jacob who 
was destined to descend from him (ibid., 63:2; Lev. R. 36:4; 
Sanh. 19b). Even after his death, Jacob — but not the other pa- 
triarchs - was concerned with Israel’s fate, suffering with them 
when they were in trouble, and rejoicing with them when 
they were redeemed (Mid. Ps. 14:7; PR 41:5). Israel’s successes 
in this world were entirely due to Jacob’s merit (Song R. 3:6, 
no. 2). Hyperbolically, it was said that the entire universe had 
been created only for the sake of Jacob (Lev. R. 36:4) — here, 
as so often, a symbol of the entire people of Israel. God Him- 
self had honored Jacob (Israel) by elevating him to a position 
little lower than that of the angels (Mid. Ps. 8:7), and engrav- 
ing his image on the divine throne (Gen. R. 82:2). 

For all that, the rabbis could not ignore the biblical ac- 
count of Jacob’s career, which was bound to raise moral prob- 
lems. For example, his employment of devious methods to 
gain the birthright and the blessing of Isaac were open to criti- 
cism (cf. Hos. 12:3-4). Rabbinic apologetics, accordingly, en- 
deavored to clear Jacob's good name, while blackening that of 
Esau. Accordingly, Esau had threatened to kill his mother if he 
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was not permitted to be born first, and it was to save Rebekah 
that Jacob had agreed to Esau’s primogeniture (Mid. Hag. to 
Gen. 25:22; cf. PR, 12:4). Although this is reported or hinted 
at only in late Midrashim, it may be an allusion to the notori- 
ous case of matricide committed by Nero, who contrived the 
murder of his mother Agrippina (Suetonius, Nero 34:5; Taci- 
tus, Annals 14:1-13; Jos., Ant., 20:153; Wars, 2:250). 

Jacob's desire to have the birthright was not influenced 
by any selfish motives, but by his wish to be privileged to of- 
fer the sacrifices, at that time the prerogative of the firstborn 
(Gen. R. 63:13; Num. R. 4:8). Even so, it was only because of 
Esau’s manifest unsuitability for a spiritual office that Jacob 
was willing to sacrifice his life for the spiritual privileges of 
the birthright (ibid.). Hence, God Himself had assisted him to 
obtain blessings (Gen. R. 65:17-19; Tanh. B, Gen. 134f.). More- 
over, when Jacob went in to his father, “the Garden of Eden 
entered with him’; but when Esau came in, “Gehenna went in 
with him” (Gen. R. 65:22; 67:1-3; Tanh. B, Gen. 141). 

Isaac, too, had hesitated about conferring the blessing 
upon Esau, and had actually suspended the decision as to 
who was to be the recipient (Gen. R. 65:13). Even when he 
said, “Your brother came in with guile and took your blessing” 
(Gen. 27:35), what he really meant was that Jacob had come 
in with “wisdom” and “received” (i.e., was duly granted) what 
was due to him (Targ. Onk., and Targ. Yer., codex Neofiti I, ad 
loc.; Gen. R. 67:4; Tanh. B, Gen. 143). Any doubts Isaac may 
have had were dispelled when he learned that Esau had sold 
his birthright to Jacob (Gen. R. 67:2). Isaac thereupon con- 
firmed Jacob’s blessing (Gen. R. 67:12; Tanh. B, Gen. 143; cf. 
Gen. 28:1). According to another view, however, Isaac had ac- 
tually sought to curse Jacob, but had been restrained by God 
(Gen. R. 67:1-3). Isaac had also made it clear that Jacob's su- 
premacy was conditional on his merits (Gen. R. 67:7), and he 
was, therefore, sharply criticized in the Midrash (ibid.). 

Only occasionally is Jacob criticized in rabbinic literature. 
Thus, Esau’s “exceedingly great and bitter cry” (Gen. 27:34) had 
been punished in the days of Mordecai who likewise wailed 
“with a great and bitter cry” (Esth. 4:1; Gen. R. 67:4). Again, 
when Jacob rebuked Leah for aiding and abetting Laban’s act 
of deception (cf. Gen. 29:23), she retorted, “Did not your fa- 
ther call you ‘Esau, and you answered him?!” (Gen. R. 70:19). 
Jacob is also criticized for having hidden his daughter Dinah 
from Esau’s eyes at the time of his meeting with his brother 
on his return to Canaan. Jacob’s fear that “this wicked man” 
might want to marry her is dismissed as unjustified prejudice; 
for he should have given her to his brother for a wife (Gen. R. 
76:9). The purpose of this Midrash was apparently to encour- 
age older brothers to give their daughters to younger brothers 
in marriage, thus retaining the family’s property undiminished 
and its purity of blood unsullied. 

Jacob’s meeting with Esau after his return from Aram is 
embellished with numerous rabbinic comments, the burden of 
which is that Esau retained his undying hatred, so that Jacob 
had good reason to be afraid of him. The messengers sent by 
Jacob to Esau (Gen. 32:3) were in reality angels, and their huge 
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numbers terrified Esau (Gen. R. 74:17; 75:10). Esau’s reconcili- 
ation with Jacob (Gen. 33:4) was unreal. On the contrary, Esau 
had tried to bite his brother whose neck, however, had become 
like marble (Gen. R. 78:9). According to another view, how- 
ever, Esau kissed Jacob “with all his heart,’ being temporarily 
compassionate (ibid.) Jacob’s appeasement of Esau by repeat- 
edly addressing him as “my lord” is condemned in the Mi- 
drash as humiliating to Jacob’s dignity (Gen. R. 75:2, 11). The 
purpose of this homily was no doubt to discourage excessive 
cringing before the Romans. 

Laban, described as “the master of deceivers” (Gen. R. 
75:5), is treated in rabbinic literature with even greater dis- 
dain than Esau. He is the personification of greed, and even 
when he kissed and embraced Jacob (Gen. 29:13), he did so 
only to find out if he had any gems hidden on his body or in 
his mouth (Gen. R. 70:13). Jacob was well aware that Laban 
was a swindler (cf. ibid.; Meg. 13b), and took the utmost pre- 
cautions in stipulating conditions with him, but all to no avail 
(Gen. R. 70:17). Jacob’s charge that Laban had changed his 
wages ten times (Gen. 31:7, 41) was homiletically multiplied by 
the rabbis to no less than 100 deceptions (Gen. R. 74:3). Yet, 
despite Jacob’s anger with Laban (Gen. 31:36), it never came 
to blows and violence, and Jacob did his best to appease La- 
ban (Gen. R. 74:10). 

An apologetic tendency is also evident in the midrashic 
interpretation of Jacob’s relations with *Rachel. Although kiss- 
ing a strange girl was considered indecent, Jacob's kissing of 
Rachel (Gen. 29:11) was excused as having been a permissible 
act, since she was his kinswoman (Gen. R. 70:12). In fact, so 
far from being lascivious, Jacob had never experienced noc- 
turnal discharge (Gen. R. 79:1) and was in fact not subject to 
the evil impulse (BB 17a). Jacob’s demand that Rachel be given 
to him, “so that I may cohabit with her” (Gen. 29:21), though 
superficially shameful “even the most dissolute does not use 
such language” - was nevertheless defended on the ground 
that Jacob’s real purpose was the laudable desire to beget the 
12 tribal ancestors (Gen. R. 70:18; Mid. Ag. ad loc.). Only mild 
criticism is leveled at Jacob for his angry outburst against Ra- 
chel when she was begging him for children (Gen. 30:1ff.): “Is 
that the way to answer a woman in distress?” (Gen. R. 71:7). 
Some slight disapproval is also voiced in the Midrash against 
Jacob's dislike of Leah (Gen. 29:31), who was therefore deliber- 
ately blessed with a large progeny, “so that she might be more 
beloved than Rachel” (Tanh. B, Gen. 153; Ag. Ber. 48 (49):2). 
A serious flaw was also seen in Jacob's marriage to two sisters 
(Pes. 119b); for although the Torah had not yet been promul- 
gated, the rabbis considered the patriarchs as having had to 
observe the entire Law. 

Jacob's favorite treatment of Joseph is condemned as a 
perfect example of what a father must not do - prefer one son 
to the others - an act which, as in Joseph's case, could lead to 
disastrous consequences (Shab. 10b; Meg. 16b; Gen. R. 84:8). 
Jacob's prolonged absence from home - during which he failed 
to honor his parents — was a serious offense for which he was 
punished by Joseph’s disappearance for an equally long pe- 
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riod (Meg. 16bff.). Conceivably, this criticism was directed 
primarily against young people who left their parents in Pal- 
estine and went abroad, especially to Syria and Babylonia, 
in search of better economic opportunities. Jacob's example 
was thus meant to discourage this exodus, which assumed 
alarming proportions during the second and third centuries 
c.£. More serious in the rabbinic view was Jacob’s failure to 
intercede with God against the Egyptian enslavement of his 
descendants, and, worse still, his ready agreement that they 
should be wiped out because of their sins (Shab. 89b; cf Isa. 
63:16). Finally, before his death, Jacob had sought to reveal 
the time of the coming of the Messiah to his sons, but at this 
point the Divine Presence departed from him (Pes. 56a; Gen. 
R. 98:2) — no doubt because Jacob’s intention was considered 
unlawful. 

For the most part, however, Jacob is depicted as a great 
and holy man who, among other things, introduced the daily 
evening prayer (Ber. 26b), and even caused the Egyptian fam- 
ine to cease as soon as he arrived in Egypt (Tos., Sot. 10:9). 
Jacob was among those who had tasted of the Garden of 
Eden in their lifetime and were not subject to the power of 
the angel of death (BB 17a), but had died through “the kiss of 
death” (Rashi ad loc.). Indeed, according to one view, Jacob 
had never died at all (Taan. 5b) - evidently an allusion to the 


immortality of Israel. 
[Moses Aberbach] 


In Islam 

At first, it was not clear to *Muhammad whether Ya‘qub (Israil) 
was the son of Ishaq or his brother; he therefore adopted an 
ambiguous expression, “and we gave her (Sarah) the glad tid- 
ings of Ishaq, and of Ya‘qub after Ishaq” (Sura 11:74). Only af- 
ter his sojourn in Medina did it become evident to him that 
Jacob’s “fathers” were Abraham, Ishmael, and Isaac and that 
he was the father of the Tribes (Sura 2:126-7, 130, 134). Like his 
ancestors, Jacob also ranks among the prophets (Sura 19:50). 
Of the children of Isaac, one was upright (Jacob) and the sec- 
ond (Esau) brought misfortune upon himself (Sura 37:113). 
Jacob is mentioned particularly in connection with the story 
of *Joseph (Sura 12). Before his death, Jacob cautioned his sons 
to remain faithful to “the law of Ibrahim” (Sura 2:126). On one 
occasion, Muhammad mentions the second name of Jacob: 
Isra@il (Sura 3:87), when he points out that he forbade himself 
a certain food — probably an allusion to the sciatic nerve (Gen. 
32:33). In the other places (in the *Koran) the name of Israel 
appears as that of the tribe, ie., Bani Isr@il (“the people of 
Israel”; e.g., Sura 2:38; 5:74; et al.). In a fragment from the Cairo 
*Genizah which is attributed to al-Samawal, Israel is referred 
to as “the firstborn of the first” (cf. Ex. 4:22). According to the 
Arab commentators the origin of the name Israil is derived 
from the fact that he fled from Esau at night. 


[Haim Zew Hirschberg] 


In the Arts 
The life and career of the patriarch Jacob provide the basis for 
many literary works and treatments by artists and musicians. 
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The episodes most favored range from Jacob’s impersonation 
of Esau and vision at Beth-El (Gen. 27) to his final journey to 
Egypt at the invitation of Joseph and Pharaoh (Gen. 45-50). 
In literature, one of the earliest versions of the story occurs 
in the 12'-century Ordo de Ysaac et Rebecca et Filiis Eorum, 
an allegorical drama in which Esau represents the “pharisa- 
ical Jews” and Jacob the “faithful Christians.” Another work of 
the Middle Ages was the 13"*-century English poem Iacob and 
Iosep. Interest in the subject revived in the 16" century, partic- 
ularly in England and Germany, where it inspired numerous 
stage productions. These include the anonymous verse play 
Ein lieblich und nuetzbarlich Spil von dem Patriarchen Jacob 
und seinen zwelff Soenen (Magdeburg, c. 1534); the Meisters- 
inger Hans Sachs’s Comedia: Jacob mit seinem bruder Esaw 
(1550); Jacob und seine zwoelf Soehne (1566), a Styrian church 
drama by Thomas Brunner; A newe mery... Comedie or Enter- 
lude... treating upon the Historie of Jacob and Esau (London, 
1568); and the Comedie von dem Patriarchen Jakob, Joseph und 
seinen Bruedern (1592) by Adam Zacharias Puschmann, an 
associate of Hans Sachs. A work sharply contrasting with the 
medieval Ordo de Ysaac was The Historie of Jacob and Esau 
(London, 1568; written 1557-58), a lively comedy attributed 
to Nicholas Udall. Here Jacob was reconfirmed as the righ- 
teous Hebrew (i.e., the true Protestant), while Esau was rep- 
resented as the graceless pagan (i.e., the Catholic Antichrist). 
‘Three 17"+-century treatments of the theme were the German 
dramatist Christian Weise’s Jacobs doppelte Heyrath (1683); the 
anonymous Comedia famosa dos successos de Iahacob e Esau 
(Delft, 699), a Spanish verse play; and the Sephardi writer 
Isaac Cohen de *Lara’s Spanish ballad, “La Fuga de Jaacob de 
Barsheva,’ which appeared with his Purim play Aman y Mor- 
dochay (Leiden, 1699). In the 18** century, the only writer of 
note to deal with the subject was the Swiss-German poet and 
dramatist Johann Jacob Bodmer (1698-1783) in two epics, 
Jacob und Joseph (1751) and Jacob und Rachel (1752). 

The first modern Jewish writer who turned to the theme 
was the Hebrew poet Feivel Schiffer (c. 1810-1866), whose 
Shirei Tiferet (1840) retold the Bible story down to Jacob’s en- 
try into Egypt. In the late 19'* century, the German Protestant 
playwright Wilhelm Schaefer wrote the drama Jakob und Esau 
(1896). There has been a significant revival of interest in the 
subject during the 20 century. The eminent German poet and 
playwright Gerhart Hauptmann turned to the story of Jacob in 
his fragmentary drama Das Hirtenlied (1921), as did Waldemar 
Jollos in his verse play Esau und Jakob (1919). In the first part 
of his unfinished David trilogy, Jaakobs Traum; ein Vorspiel 
(1918; Jacob’s Dream, 1947), Richard *Beer-Hofmann made a 
dramatic attempt to justify Israel’s universal mission; the play 
was staged in New York, and in Erez Israel by Habimah in a 
Hebrew version. Some later works on the theme were Jacob 
(1925), a novel by the French writer Bernard *Lecache, and Die 
Geschichten Jaakobs (1933), the first part of Thomas *Mann’s 
tetralogy Joseph und seine Brueder (1933-42). During World 
War 1, Jacob Knoller published in the U.S. his four-part Ger- 
man drama Verheissung, Schuld und Suehne (1941); the U.S. 
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writer Irving *Fineman his novel Jacob (1941); and the Portu- 
guese poet José Régio his modern mystery play Jacob e 0 Anjo 
(1941). Laurence Housman’s Jacob’s Ladder, one of his Old Tes- 
tament Plays (1950), sought to denigrate the Hebrew patriarch. 
Other postwar works include Saint Jacob (1954; Eng. Jacob, 
1957), a novel by the French author Jean Cabriés; Een ladder 
tegen de maan (1957), a drama by the Dutch writer W. Bar- 
nard (Guillaume van der Graft); and Yaakov u-Vanav (1958), 
a Hebrew novel by Ben-Zion Firer. 

The life of the patriarch Jacob, packed with picturesque 
incident, has provided an equally rich storehouse of material 
for artists, who have mainly illustrated the episodes of Ja- 
cob’s ladder (Gen. 28:10-22) and of Jacob and the angel (Gen. 
32:24-32). There are several cycles of such episodes, the ear- 
liest being the fourth-century mosaic cycle at Santa Maria 
Maggiore, Rome. Scenes from the life of Jacob also figure in 
12"6-century mosaics at Palermo and Monreale in Sicily; and 
in manuscripts, including the sixth-century Vienna Genesis 
and the 14-century Sarajevo Haggadah. The Renaissance 
painter Jacopo Bassano (1515-92) painted a pastoral landscape 
of Jacob and Esau (Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum). The 
birth of the twins (Gen. 25:24) was illustrated in 14't-century 
manuscripts such as the Queen Mary Psalter and the Sarajevo 
Haggadah, where, in an adjacent scene, Esau is shown hunt- 
ing (Gen. 25:27). Their birth was also depicted by the Floren- 
tine painter Benozzo Gozzoli (1420-1497) in a fresco at the 
Campo Santo, Pisa. Esau selling his birthright to Jacob (Gen. 
25:31-34) is illustrated in the Vienna Genesis, but was not 
popular in the Middle Ages. From the 176 century onward, 
there are paintings of the subject by the Spanish artist Murillo 
(1618-82; Harrach Gallery, Vienna), the Dutch master Hen- 
drik Terbrugger (1587-1629; British Museum), and two ink 
drawings by *Rembrandt. Isaac blessing Jacob (Gen. 27:27) 
was also a comparatively rare subject in the Middle Ages, and 
commoner in the 17" century. However, it is found in fourth- 
century mosaics at Santa Maria Maggiore, in 13'*-century fres- 
coes at Assisi, and in medieval manuscripts, including the 
12"'-century Hortus Deliciarum and the 14"*-century Queen 
Mary Psalter and Sarajevo Haggadah. The 17*-century Span- 
ish painters Murillo (Hermitage, Leningrad) and Jusepe de 
Ribera (1588-1652; Prado) were among artists who treated the 
subject. Raphael (1483-1520) included a study of Isaac’s half- 
hearted blessing of Esau (Gen. 27:39-40) in his frescoes for 
the Loggia in the Vatican, and there is a painting of the same 
subject by Rembrandt (Earl Brownlow, Grantham), which has 
also been thought to represent Isaac blessing Jacob. 

Jacob’s dream of the ladder was a favorite subject and has 
often been treated as a pendant to Jacob and the angel or to 
Moses and the burning bush. The subject first appears in the 
third-century frescoes of the synagogue at *Dura Europos in 
Mesopotamia. It is found in Byzantine and western medieval 
Christian manuscripts, including the Hortus Deliciarum, the 
13-century St. Louis Psalter, and the Sarajevo Haggadah, and 
also in sculpture and in the mosaics at Palermo and Monreale. 
In the painting by Raphael in the Loggia in the Vatican, Jacob 
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is shown asleep at the foot of a monumental staircase which, 
in the grand manner of the Renaissance, replaced the simple 
ladder of earlier representations. There are paintings of the 
subject by the Spanish baroque masters Ribera (Prado) and 
Murillo (Hermitage) and by Rembrandt (Dresden Gallery). 
The English poet-painter William *Blake depicted the angels 
ascending and descending on a corkscrew staircase. A mod- 
ern treatment is that by Marc *Chagall. In the St. Louis Psalter 
and the 15'*-century Breviary of the Duke of Bedford (Biblio- 
theque Nationale) there are illuminations of Jacob anointing 
the stone on which he slept (Gen. 28:18). 

Jacob's sojourn with his uncle Laban is illustrated by Ri- 
bera in a painting of Jacob tending Laban’s flocks. His deal- 
ings with his two wives have a special significance in medieval 
Christian iconography, where Leah and Rachel were associ- 
ated with Martha and Mary, representing the active and the 
contemplative life. Claude Lorrain (1600-82) painted idyllic 
landscapes with Jacob and Rachel (Hermitage, Leningrad) and 
with Jacob and Laban (Dulwich Gallery). The scene in which 
Jacob, on leaving Laban, divides the flocks with him (Gen. 
30:32ff.) is recorded in the fourth-century mosaics at Santa 
Maria Maggiore, Rome, and in the sixth-century Vienna Gen- 
esis. Jacob’s appropriation of Laban’s household idols, which 
were taken and hidden by Rachel (Gen. 31:17ff.), appeared 
in Raphael’s frescoes in the Vatican Loggia and was also a 
popular subject in the 17" century. It was treated by Murillo 
(Duke of Westminster collection), the Dutch genre painter 
Jan Steen (1626-79), and by Rembrandt's teacher, Pieter Last- 
man (1583-1633). 

Another favorite subject was Jacob's struggle with the 
angel which, in the Middle Ages, received a bewildering va- 
riety of symbolic interpretations. One of the commonest was 
that it represented each man’s fight against the forces of evil. 
In early Christian art it is God Himself who is shown strug- 
gling with Jacob. The theme appears in the Vienna Genesis, in 
an eighth-century fresco in Santa Maria Antica, Rome, and in 
an 11-century fresco in the cathedral of Hagia Sophia, Kiev. It 
is found in medieval sculpture and in manuscripts such as the 
St. Louis Psalter. In the Stanza dEliodoro in the Vatican there 
is a painting of the subject by Raphael and Baldassore Peruzzi. 
Rembrandt produced a remarkable painting of Jacob and the 
angel (Berlin Museum) and Claude Lorrain made it the occa- 
sion for a poetic night landscape (Hermitage, Leningrad). The 
French romantic artist Eugéne Delacroix (1798-1863) depicted 
the struggle in a fresco in the church of Saint Sulpice, Paris, 
and intended it to represent the artist struggling with Nature 
in order to wrest her secrets. In the 20 century, the sculp- 
tor Sir Jacob *Epstein showed Jacob and the angel locked in a 
passionate embrace, the subject being also treated by Chagall 
(Louvre). The reconciliation of Jacob and Esau (Gen. 33:4 ff.) 
was illustrated in a swirling baroque composition by Rubens 
(Alte Pinakothek, Munich), and there is a painting by Jacopo 
Bassano of Jacob's return to Canaan (Doges’ Palace, Venice). 

In music, a “dialogo” (quasi-oratorio), Il vecchio Isaac, by 
G. Fr. Anerio (publ. 1619), treats the story of Jacob, Esau, and 
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the birthright. The number and importance of works on the 
subjects of Jacob’s Dream, Jacob and Rachel, and Jacob's la- 
ment over Joseph is, however, much greater. Some 16'"-century 
motets set the text of the vision, such as Vidit Jacob scalam by 
Crecquillon (publ. 1556) or O quam metuendus est locus iste 
by Gallus (publ. 1603). One notable curiosity was the orato- 
rio La Vision de Jacob which Marcel Dupré wrote in 1900 at 
the age of 14. For the Moscow performances of Richard Beer- 
Hofmann’s Jaakob’s Traum by the *Habimah Theater, music 
was written by M. *Milner; and the play was turned into an 
opera by the Israel composer Bernard Bergel. An orchestral 
work, Jacob’s Dream, was written by Karol *Rathaus (1941); 
and in 1949 Darius *Milhaud composed a dance suite for five 
instruments, Les Réves de Jacob (op. 294), for the Jacob’s Pil- 
low dance festival held in the Massachusetts village of that 
name. Arnold *Schoenberg’s oratorio Die Jakobsleiter, with 
text by the composer, was begun in 1913 and remained unfin- 
ished. This is the first work in which the system of melodic 
manipulation, which he was to formalize soon afterwards as 
the “12-tone system,” can be discerned. The text is a complex 
of philosophical ideas generated by, rather than reproducing, 
the vision of the ladder and Jacob's struggle with the angel 
(see D. Newlin, in Yuval, 1 (1968), 204-20). The premiére of 
the work took place in Vienna in 1961. 

The story of Jacob and Rachel is treated in a motet, Da 
Jakob Labans Tochter nahm, by Joachim a Burck (1599); a 
“Singspiel” (comic opera), Von Jacob doppelter Heyrath, by Jo- 
hann Philipp Krieger (1649-1725); and a duodrama, Jakob und 
Rachel, by J.E. Fuss (1800). It is also found, somewhat unex- 
pectedly, in two Spanish polyphonic songs of the 17"* century 
(Siete afios de pastor, no. 18, and Si por Rachel, no. 62, in Ro- 
mances y letras a tres vozes, ed. by M. Querol Gavald, 1956). For 
the *Ohel Theater production of Jacob and Rachel, the music 
was written by Solomon *Rosowsky, and later reworked into 
an orchestral suite by Julius Chajes. Jacob’s word to the angel 
in the struggle at the Jabbok is the title-text of Bach’s Cantata 
no. 157, Ich lasse dich nicht, du segnest mich denn (but with 
“Mein Jesu” added). A motet on the same text, for double 
choir, was written by Johann Christoph Bach (1642-1703) and 
formerly attributed to Johann Sebastian Bach. It was pub- 
lished in English in the 19" century as I Wrestle and Pray. 
Jacob’s mourning over Joseph was set as a motet by many of 
the chief composers of the 16" century. The works begin with 
Videns Jacob vestimenta Joseph (Ger., Da Jakob nun das Kleid 
ansah) or Lamentabatur Jacob, and the list of composers in- 
cludes Clemens non Papa, Cristobal Morales, Jacob Regnart, 
and Cosmas Alder (for a “Joseph play” performed at Basle). 
The message to Jacob that Joseph is alive appears in Orlando 
di Lasso’s Dixit Joseph undecim fratribus. Other works on the 
theme include J.H. Rolle’s oratorio Jacobs Ankunft in Aegypten 
(1746); Jacobs Heyrath and Jacobs Tod und Begraebnis, nos. 3 
and 6 of Johann Kuhnau’s Biblische Sonaten for keyboard in- 
strument (1700); and the setting of Jacob's blessing of Judah 
(Gen. 49:10-42) in Heinrich Schuetz’s Geistliche Chormusik 
(1648). 
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In Jewish folksong, Jacob appears symbolically in the 
many settings of Al Tira Avdi Yaakov (“Fear Not, My Ser- 
vant Jacob”), often with textual additions in Yiddish, such as 
Amar Adonai le- Yaakov - yo, foterl, yo (Idelsohn, Melodien, 
9 (1932), no. 485). Mordekhai *Ze’ira was the composer of the 
well-known Israel horah tune Al Tira Avdi Yaakov, to a poem 
by Emanuel Harussi. 

[Bathja Bayer] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: IN THE BIBLE: C.H. Gordon, in: BASOR, 66 
(1937), 25-27; V. Maag, in: Theologische Zeitschrift, 6 (1957), 418-29; 
H.L. Ginsberg, in: JBL, 80 (1961), 339-47; WE. Albright, Yahweh and 
the Gods of Canaan (1968), 50; N.M. Sarna, Understanding Genesis 
(1966), 181-210. For further bibl. see *Patriarchs. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
PHY: S. Niditch, Underdogs and Tricksters (1987); N. Sarna, Genesis 
yps Torah Commentary (1989). IN THE AGGADAH: Ginzberg, Leg- 
ends, index; E.E. Halevy, Shaarei ha-Aggadah (1963), 46-59. IN IS- 
LAM; Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1 (1357 A.H.), 231-2; Kis@i, Qisas, ed. by I. Eisen- 
berg (1922), 153-4; H.Z. (J.W.) Hirschberg, Der Diwan des As-Samaual 
ibn ‘Adija@’... (1931), 33-65; Horovitz, in: HUCA, 2 (1925), 154 ff, 181; R. 
Firestone, “Ya‘kib,” in: E1s?, 11 (2002), 234 (incl. bibl.). In ART: ELL. 
Gigas, Esau og Jakob som dramatiske figurer (1894). 


JACOB (end of third—beginning of fourth century c.£.), Bab- 
ylonian-born amora. Jacob was a pupil of *Judah b. Ezekiel, 
head of the academy of Pumbedita (Av. Zar. 28b, et al.). He 
transmitted teachings in the name of Hisda (Ber. 29b, et al.). 
He migrated to Erez Israel where he studied under R. Johanan 
(Er. 80a; Suk. 12a, et al.). Jacob is frequently referred to as “a 
certain one of the rabbis” (see Er. 80a and Av. Zar. 28b). He 
was an associate of Jeremiah (Av. Zar. 13b), discussed prob- 
lems with Jeremiah b. Tahlifa and frequently explained ob- 
scure halakhot to him (BB 6ob, et al.). It is related that the day 
Jacob died stars were seen at midday (MK 25b; but see Dik. 
Sof. ad loc.). Because there were several amoraim of the same 
name, at times it is difficult to decide to which one statements 
in the name of Jacob refer. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, s.v.; H. Albeck, Mayo la- 


Talmudim (1969), 248-9. 
[Yitzhak Dov Gilat] 


JACOB, BENNO (1862-1945), rabbi and Bible scholar. He 
studied at the rabbinical seminary and university of his 
native Breslau. From 1891 to 1906 he served as a rabbi in 
Goettingen and from 1906 to 1929 in Dortmund. In 1929 
he retired from the rabbinate, settled in Hamburg, and de- 
voted himself entirely to exegetical work. From 1939 he lived 
in England. His principal field of activity in biblical research 
was the Pentateuch. Although he was not a fundamentalist, 
his conclusions, as a result of his study of the text rather than 
on religious grounds, were a complete denial of modern 
Bible criticism — both textual criticism and Higher Criticism 
with its documentary hypothesis. He regarded the traditional 
text more reliable than the ancient translations. He consid- 
ered the arbitrary textual emendations of Higher Criticism 
to be unscientific because their only purpose was to validate 
the latter’s own assumptions. Moreover, he accused the school 
of Higher Criticism of antisemitic trends and of prejudices 
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against Judaism. His opinions were propounded in Der Pen- 
tateuch, exegetischkritische Forschungen (1905) and Quellen- 
scheidung und Exegese im Pentateuch (1916). He clarified 
biblical ideas and expressions which had not been properly 
understood in Im Namen Gottes (1903) and Auge um Auge, 
eine Untersuchung zum Alten und Neuen Testament (1929). 
He also developed a theory concerning the internal rhythm 
of the Bible, which is expressed by the repetition of key words 
in set numbers in the narratives of the Torah and its laws, 
in Die Abzaehlungen in den Gesetzen der Buecher Leviticus und 
Numeri (1909). His major exegetical work is Das erste Buch 
der Torah: Genesis, uebersetzt und erklaert (1934). While Jacob 
did not accept the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch nor 
the dogma of literal inspiration, he found in its composition 
so much literary unity and spiritual harmony that all search 
for its “sources” appeared to him an exercise in futile hypoth- 
esis. His comprehensive commentaries on Exodus and a sec- 
tion of Leviticus are extant in manuscript. (An excerpt from 
the commentary on Exodus was published in Judaism, 13 
(1964), 3-18.) His struggle against antisemitism began dur- 
ing his university years; in 1886 he founded the first Jewish 
students’ society - Viadrana - which introduced fencing du- 
els as a method of defending the honor of Judaism when it 
was degraded by antisemitic students. He was active as 
an orator and author in the fight waged by German Jews 
against antisemitism mainly in the years after World War 1. 
He opposed Zionism not only because of his belief in a Jew- 
ish-German synthesis, but also because he saw in Zionism 
a complete secularization of Judaism and a basis for Jewish 
atheism. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wilhelm, in: yLBI, 7 (1962), 75-94; E.I. Jacob, 
in: Paul Lazarus Gedenkbuch (1961), 93-100; idem, in: H.C. Meyer 
(ed.), Aus Geschichte und Leben der Juden in Westfalen (1962), 89-109 


(includes bibl.). 
[Jacob Rothschild] 


JACOB, BERTHOLD (pen name of Berthold Salomon, 
1898-1944), German-Jewish publicist between the world wars. 
Jacob, born in Berlin, was a volunteer in World War I. He re- 
turned a radical pacifist, and from then on unabatedly strug- 
gled against German militarism and secret rearmament. His 
involvement in various causes célébres of the Weimar Repub- 
lic led to his being summoned as a witness in various cases 
on a number of occasions. Together with Paul Maria Dreyfuss 
and Martin Sander he published Zeit-Notizen. An article of 
his in the pacifist weekly Weltbuehne, led to the demission of 
Hans von Seeckt, commander in chief of the German army. In 
1932 Jacob left Germany and ran an “Independent Press Ser- 
vice.” In 1935 he was abducted by a Nazi agent during a visit 
in Switzerland, but was released after six months on the inter- 
vention of the Swiss government. In 1939 he was interned by 
the French authorities but escaped in 1941 to Lisbon, where 
he was again abducted. Jacob died in 1944 in a Nazi prison. 
His main works are Weltbuerger Ossietzky (1937) and Warum 
schweigt die Welt? (1936). 
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JACOB, BLESSING OF 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Cawil, Der Fall Jacob (1935); Exil Litera- 
tur 1933-1945 (1967°), index; H. Hannover and E. Hannover-Brueck, 
Politische Justiz 1918-1933 (1966), index. 


[Yehuda Reshef] 


JACOB, BLESSING OF, a collection of poetic sayings epito- 
mizing the traits and fortunes of the Israelite tribes, written in 
the guise of deathbed pronouncements by Jacob to his 12 sons 
(Gen. 49). “Blessing” is a misnomer since three of the tribes 
are in effect cursed, and others are treated with jest or satire. 
The sayings are cast in pseudo-prophetic form as though the 
patriarch foresees the destinies of his sons. In fact, most of 
the separate sayings appear to describe past or present tribal 
fortunes. The events alluded to in the sayings are highly re- 
fracted by the terse and elusive language. The Reuben saying 
(49:4) refers to the elder son’s incest with his father’s concu- 
bine (35:22), but what the event signifies in tribal terms is un- 
known. The Simeon-Levi saying (49:5-7) recalls the murder- 
ous attack on the Shechemites (Gen. 34), but that event is not 
easily connected to the wider tribal histories. The ascendancy 
of Judah (49:8-12) corresponds with the sudden emergence 
of that tribe just before the united monarchy and its political 
hegemony under David is almost certainly referred to in the 
obscure “Shiloh” passage (49:10). It is possible that the Sep- 
tuagint reading of 11 Samuel 20:18-19 shows the Dan of verses 
16-18 to be already relocated in its northern home (cf. Judg. 
17-18). The animal imagery of the sayings is varied and col- 
orful. Judah is a rapacious lion (Gen. 49:9), Issachar a lazy or 
stoic ass (v. 14), Dan a cunning serpent (v. 17), Naphtalia lovely 
hind (v. 21), and Benjamin a ravenous wolf (v. 27). Joseph, as 
a fruitful bough (porat; v. 23), breaks the series of zoological 
metaphors. Many interpreters prefer to read “wild ass” (pere) 
or “bull” (parah). The metaphors are used to focus upon some 
single striking feature in the tribal manner of self-defense or 
conquest (Judah, Dan, Benjamin), or to describe the bounte- 
ous natural setting (Naphtali, Joseph), or to explain an abject 
socioeconomic position (Issachar). Three of the sayings em- 
ploy puns on tribal names. Dan “shall judge” (yadin, v. 16), 
Gad “shall raid” (yagud, v. 19), and Issachar (“man of wages” 
or “hired laborer”) is said to have “bowed his shoulders to 
bear, and become a slave at forced labor” (v. 15). These liter- 
ary features give the impression of being popular visualiza- 
tions of tribal traits and experiences. The picturesque folklor- 
istic motives of the sayings sharply circumscribe their direct 
historical value. 

Critics have found it impossible to view the sayings 
within any single clearly delimited historical horizon. The 
preeminence of Reuben and the secular status of Levi sug- 
gest an early period before the rise of the monarchy. The as- 
cendancy of Judah speaks for the late 11‘ century B.c.£. and 
verse ten strongly suggests the rule of David. The language 
is archaic and often obscure; it reflects ancient liturgical for- 
mulations with pronounced Canaanite influence in poetic 
forms, idioms, and concepts. The fullest understanding of 
Genesis 49 requires comparison with the similar Deuteron- 
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omy 33 and the related tribal sayings and blessings of Judges 
5 and Numbers 23-24, as well as with the Ugaritic mytho- 
logical texts and the Egyptian Story of Sinuhe (in: Pritchard, 
Texts, 18-22; COS I, 77-82). The broad milieu of the sayings 
is the struggle of the separate tribes to hold their own in the 
land against enemies and to adapt to the economies peculiar 
to the regions of settlement. Many realistic details of military 
and political combat show through the poetic embellishments. 
Judah has prevailed over nations and receives the homage of 
all the tribes (Gen. 49:8). Joseph has successfully turned back 
an attack or repeated attacks by archers, probably from the 
Canaanite cities of the plains (vs. 23-26). Dan and Gad have 
fought guerrilla-style actions as they harass their enemies’ 
“heels” (vs. 17, 19). Benjamin feeds on the spoils of war (v. 27; 
profiting by another tribe's victory?). Distinctive features of 
tribal economics are noted. Judah is famed for its viticulture 
(vs. 11-12). Asher produces choice foods and delicacies fit for 
kings (v. 20). Naphtali’s land is highly productive (v. 21; does 
“hind” refer to wild game, domesticated animals, or general 
agricultural bounty?). Zebulun controls shipping north of Mt. 
Carmel or supplies the crews for Canaanite-Phoenician ships 
(v. 13). Joseph dwells in the richest region in the land, full of 
“blessings of heaven... of the deep ... of the breasts and of 
the womb” (v. 25). All the tribes act with commendable self- 
assertiveness, except that Issachar is chided for exchanging 
freedom for the security of a life of serfdom (v. 14; or is it be- 
ing half-praised for its resourcefulness in making the most 
of a bad situation?). All in all, the sayings of Genesis 49 seem 
to have arisen separately and to have been collected second- 
arily in the present literary context. Their lively speech argues 
for oral recitation. But the purpose is uncertain. Only verses 
25-26 contain a blessing proper which probably was recited 
at an agricultural festival. Most of the sayings have the char- 
acter of scornful or admiring popular or mutual assessments 
of the tribes. The Judah saying has in part (v. 10) the character 
of a dynastic pronouncement. 

Prior to the literary collection of the sayings, they proba- 
bly had a cultic connection in the gathering of the tribal league 
to worship YHWH. This is suggested by the explicitly liturgical 
introduction and conclusion supplied to the similar collection 
of sayings in Deuteronomy 33:2-5, 26-29. It is further hinted 
at in the “my” of Genesis 49:6 and the “I” of 49:18 where a 
cultic spokesman is presupposed (in contrast to the “my” of 
49:3-4 and the “T” of 49:7 which refer to the deity). Several of 
the sayings presuppose a feeling of belonging together among 
the tribes at an apparently preliterary stage (49:7b, 8, 16, 26). 
That the content and temper of the sayings are often secu- 
lar, jocular, and satirical does not speak against an intertribal 
cultic context but shows rather the robustness and earthiness 
of early Yahwism. Whether precisely those sayings were ever 
cultically recited together at one time is unknown, since the 
literary editor may have artificially combined them from more 
than one source. It has been argued that at least two literary 
stages of collection were involved, corresponding to the early 
and late strands of the source J. The earliest literary version of 
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the sayings may have concentrated on explaining why the el- 
der sons of Jacob were not the prominent tribes in the collec- 
tor’s time. An estimate of the relative age of the tribal sayings 
in the several extant collections suggests that on the average 
those of Judges 5 are earliest, followed by Genesis 49, Deuter- 
onomy 33, and Numbers 23-24 in that order. 


[Norman K. Gottwald] 


In the Aggadah 

After his sons had assembled around his bed, Jacob warned 
them against dissension, since union is a precondition for 
Israel’s redemption. Jacob wanted to reveal the exact time of 
the advent of the Messiah to his sons, but at that moment the 
Shekhinah (“Divine Presence”) departed from him and his 
knowledge of this great mystery vanished (Gen. R. 98:2). Jacob 
thereupon became apprehensive lest one of his children was 
unfit and this was the cause of the departure of the Shekhi- 
nah. His sons, sensing his fears, exclaimed, “Hear O Israel, the 
Lord our God the Lord is One: Just as there is only One in thy 
heart, so in our heart is there only One.” Jacob immediately 
responded: “Blessed be the name of His glorious kingdom for 
ever and ever” (Pes. 56a). 

When Jacob rebuked his eldest, Reuben, he told him 
that he should have had the double heritage of his primo- 
geniture, the priestly dignity and the royal power. However, 
because of his sin, the birthright was conferred upon Joseph, 
kingship upon Judah, and the priesthood upon Levi (Gen. R. 
98:4). Simeon and Levi were next reprimanded. God fulfilled 
Jacob’s malediction that they be dispersed in Israel by caus- 
ing the Levites to be on the move requesting tithes, and the 
Simeonites to be wandering mendicants (Gen. R. 99:7). After 
he had rebuked his first three sons, the remaining ones at- 
tempted to slip away since they feared that they too would be 
reproached. Jacob pacified them by approaching Judah with 
commendatory statements, and describing the noteworthy 
features of the Messiah who will descend from the House of 
Judah (Tanh. Va-Yehi, 10). 

Zebulun was blessed before his elder brother, Issachar, 
because Zebulun enabled Issachar to devote himself to Torah 
study by providing him with sustenance (Gen. R. 99:9). The 
fruits in Issachar’s territory grew to extraordinary size due to 
the merits of this tribe’s devotion to Torah (Gen. R. 98:12). 
When blessing Dan, Jacob also envisioned his descendant, 
Samson, and thought him to be the Messiah. However, when 
Jacob saw him dead, he exclaimed, “He too is dead! Then ‘I 
wait for thy salvation, O God’” (Gen. 49:18; Gen. R. 98:14). 
Jacob then declared that the redemption will not be achieved 
by Samson the Danite, but by Elijah the Gadite, who will ap- 
pear at the end of days (Gen. R. 99:11). Asher’s blessing was 
the beauty of his women, who would be sought in marriage 
by kings and high priests (Gen. R. 99:12; Tanh. Va-Yehi, 13). In 
Naphtali’s land all fruits would ripen quickly, and they would 
be given as presents to kings to gain royal favor for the giv- 
ers (Gen. R. 99:12). Joseph’s blessing exceeded those of all his 
brethren. He was particularly praised for resisting the con- 
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stant attempts of the daughters of princes to entice him, and 
for trusting in God when slandered before Pharaoh by the 
magicians and wise men of Egypt (Gen. R. 8:18; Targ. Yer. to 
Gen. 49:22-26). 

The blessing bestowed upon Benjamin contains the 
prophecy that this tribe would provide Israel with both its first 
and last biblical rulers, Saul and Esther. Likewise, Benjamin's 
heritage in the Holy Land contains two extremes: Jericho rip- 
ens its fruits earlier than any other region in Erez Israel while 
Beth-El ripens them latest. Jacob also referred to the Temple 
service in Benjamin’s blessing because the sanctuary was to 
be situated in Benjamin's territory (Gen. R. 99:3). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: O. Eissfeldt, The Old Testament, an Introduc- 
tion (1965), 67, 75, 192, 196-8, 228-9; idem, in: vts, 4 (1957), 138-47; J. 
Coppens, ibid., 97-115; E. Good, in: jbl, 32 (1963), 427-32; H.L. Gins- 
berg, in: Divrei Sifrut... N.H. Tur-Sinai (1957), 144n; A. Gunneweg, in: 
Zaw, 76 (1964), 245-55; HJ. Kittel, Die Stammessprueche Israels (1959); 
J. Lindblom, in: vs, 1 (1953), 78-87; E. Sellin, in: zAw, 60 (1944), 
57-67; B. Vawter, in: cbq, 17 (1955), 1-18; H.J. Zobel, Stammesspruch 
und Geschichte (1965 = bzaw, 95). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Gevirtz, 
in: JBL, 90 (1971), 87-98; idem, in: Eretz Israel, 12 (1975), 104*-112"; 
idem, in: HUCA, 46 (1977), 33-54; idem, in: ZAWw, 93 (1981), 21-37; 
idem, in: HUCA, 52 (1981), 93-128; idem, in: vT, 37 (1987), 154-63; N. 
Sarna, Jps Torah Commentary Genesis (1989), 331-46. 


JACOB, FRANCOIS (1920- ), French molecular biologist 
and Nobel laureate. Jacob was born in Nancy, attended the Ly- 
cée Carnot, and started his medical studies in Paris. With the 
German invasion of France in 1940 he joined the Free French 
Forces in exile and fought in North Africa and Normandy. 
He was seriously wounded and the damage to his hands de- 
stroyed his ambition to become a surgeon. He received the 
Croix de Guerre and the Croix de la Libération and was made 
a Compagnon de la Libération, one of France’s highest hon- 
ors. After the war he completed his medical studies (1947) and 
gained his D.Sc. from the Sorbonne (1954). In 1950 he joined 
the Pasteur Institute as assistant to Andre *Lwoff. He was ap- 
pointed laboratory director (1956), head of the Department of 
Cell Genetics (1960), and professor of cell genetics at the Col- 
lege de France (1964). Jacob’s research explored the relation- 
ship between bacteriophages (phage) and the bacteria these 
infect as a model for establishing the fundamental principles 
of genetic control of protein synthesis. He collaborated with 
many of the founding fathers of molecular biology, including 
Elie Wollman, Max Delbruck, Jacques Monod, and Sydney 
*Brenner. This work defined the operon as the control unit 
consisting of one or more genes encoding the messenger RNA, 
which dictates protein synthesis. The operon is controlled 
by regulatory feedback loops incorporating repressor genes 
which are in turn controlled by operator genes. The operon 
can collaborate with other operons on the chromosome and 
is influenced by signals coming from the cytoplasm or the en- 
vironment. Thus the potential for cell function and division is 
determined by the nucleotide sequence in pNaA which is re- 
sponsive to a network of controlling signals. This framework 
and the supporting experimental principles have formed the 
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basis for subsequent scientific work on gene action and regu- 
lation. He received the Nobel Prize in physiology or medicine 
(1965) jointly with Andre Lwoff and Jacques Monod. His many 
honors include the Charles Leopold Mayer Prize of the Aca- 
démie des Sciences (1962) and foreign membership of the U.S. 
Academy of Sciences. Jacob is also a distinguished writer on 
the philosophy and culture of science whose highly regarded 
books include The Logic of Life (1970) and Of Flies, Mice and 
Men (1980). His cultural contributions were recognized by 
the award of the Lewis Thomas Prize (1994). He married the 


pianist Lise Bloch in 1947. 
[Michael Denman (2"¢ ed.)] 


JACOB, HEINRICH EDUARD (1889-1967), German play- 
wright, journalist, and biographer. Born in Berlin, he became 
the Berliner Tageblatt’s Vienna correspondent. Jacob spent al- 
most 18 months in the concentration camps of Dachau and 
Buchenwald before escaping to the U.S. in 1940. A versa- 
tile author, writing in an expressive and colorful style, Jacob 
published more than 30 books, including poetry, plays, and 
novels. His best-known dramas are Beaumarchais und Son- 
nenfels (1919), in which a Jew is the central character, and Der 
Tulpenfrevel (1920). 

While in exile in New York, Jacob achieved distinction 
for his biographies of Johann Strauss (1937), Haydn (1950), and 
Felix Mendelssohn (1959). He also published a history of cof- 
fee, Sage und Siegeszug des Kaffees (1934), and Six Thousand 
Years of Bread (1944). Jacob returned to Europe in 1953 and 
settled in Hamburg. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: New York Times (Nov. 10, 1967). 


JACOB, JACK FREDERICK RAPHAEL (1923- ), Indian 
army officer. Born in Calcutta to a family of Baghdad origin, 
Jacob was commissioned in the Indian army in 1942 while In- 
dia was part of the British Empire and served in the Middle 
East during World War 11. He rose rapidly after India gained 
its independence in 1948, commanding a field regiment in 
1956-57 and an artillery brigade in 1964-65. After serving as 
commander of the School of Artillery from 1965 to 1966 he 
was given command ofan infantry division (1967-69). At the 
outbreak of the war against Pakistan in 1971, which resulted in 
the creation of Bangladesh, he was chief of staff, Eastern Com- 
mand, with the rank of major-general. For the prominent part 
which he played in the campaign he was awarded the Param 
Vishisht Seva medal. 


JACOB, MAX (1876-1944), French poet and novelist. Born 
in Quimper, Brittany, Jacob was the son of a tailor and de- 
scended from German Jews who immigrated to France in 
1816. After an unhappy childhood, he made the first of three 
suicide attempts at the age of 17. For several years, he worked 
in a variety of occupations, including carpentry, as a lawyer's 
clerk, commerce, and even astrology. A gifted linguist and 
draftsman, Jacob eventually became an art critic in Paris, 
where he joined the circle of Apollinaire, Picasso, and André 
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Salmon, centered in the Left Bank cabaret Le Lapin agile. At 
this time he evolved his basic aesthetic principles: the estab- 
lishment of a “new harmony” to free men from everything 
which prevented them from seeing the true colors of reality 
(cf. his children’s tales Le Roi Kaboul et le Marmiton Gauvin 
and Le Géant du soleil, 1904). Taking up arms against conven- 
tion and prejudice, Jacob made irony his favorite device, thus 
providing himself with “distance” from the object and with the 
“patience and submission” indispensable to creativity. In 1909 
he had his first vision of Jesus and wrote the mystére entitled 
Saint Matorel (1911) and La Céte, poems which later appeared 
in Breton. A melancholy anti-romantic, Jacob became known 
for his mordant humor and “surrealistic” speech: lake became 
suburb, valley changed to movie theater, Ibsen became Rim- 
baud, and Byron, Freud. The poet’s yearning for love and his 
suffering and disillusionment combined with a second vision 
led to his conversion to Catholicism in 1915. The spiritual com- 
fort which this brought him inspired a series of works char- 
acterized by a mingling of sarcasm and lyricism: Les Oeuvres 
burlesques et mystiques du frére Matorel... (1912); Le Cornet 
a dés (1917); Le Phanérogame (1918), a novel; La Défense de 
Tartuffe, subtitled Extase, remords, visions, priéres, poémes et 
méditations d'un Juif converti (1919); and Le Laboratoire central 
(1921). After 1921, Jacob retired to the monastery of Saint-Ben- 
oit-sur-Loire, where he wrote Le Cabinet noir (1922), a novel, 
Le Terrain Bouchaballe (1923), the mystical Visions infernales 
(1924), and LHomme de chair et VPhomme reflet (1925). Dur- 
ing the years 1928-36, he achieved some standing as a painter 
in Paris, then retired once more to Saint-Beno-it, where he 
wrote a book of prose poems, Ballades (1938). After the Nazi 
occupation in 1940, Jacob was arrested by the Gestapo and 
died in the Drancy concentration camp. Some books of verse 
and two volumes of correspondence appeared posthumously 
after World War 11. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Billy, Max Jacob (Fr., 1946); J. Rousselot, 
Max Jacob au sérieux (1958); M. Raymond, De Baudelaire au Surréa- 
lisme (1933), 253-62; J. Mesnil, in: E.J. Finbert (ed.), Aspects du Génie 
d’ Israél (1950), 300-6; C. Lehrmann, LElément juif dans la littérature 


frangaise, 2 (1961), 142-3. 
[Max Bilen] 


JACOB, NAOMI ELLINGTON (Naomi Ellington Gray; 
1889-1964), novelist of half-Jewish parentage whose varied 
career is reflected in a vast output of novels. She also wrote 
such autobiographical books as Me - In War-Time (1940). In 
her most ambitious work, The Gollantz Saga (1952), she por- 
trayed the progressive assimilation of a Jewish family. Born in 
Ripon, Yorkshire, and originally a schoolteacher in Middles- 
brough, she lost her job for wearing trousers; thereafter, she 
always wore men’s clothes. In 1930 she moved to Italy, where 
she lived for the rest of her life. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB; P. Bailey, Three Queer Lives: An Alter- 
native Biography of Fred Barnes, Naomi Jacob, and Arthur Marshall 
(2002); E. Hamer, Britannia’ Glory: A History of Twentieth Century 
Lesbians (1996). 

[William D. Rubinstein (2™ ed.)] 
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JACOB, TESTAMENT OF, apocryphal work based on Gen- 
esis 49. Reference to an apocryphal book of Jacob is perhaps 
to be found in the Apostolical Constitutions 6:16 which speaks 
of “apocryphal books of... the three patriarchs.” A testament 
of Jacob is to be found together with the testaments of Abra- 
ham and Isaac in Arabic, Ethiopic, and Coptic. This work is 
a patchwork of biblical verses, based substantially on Genesis 
47:29-49:1. It was doubtless composed as a supplement to the 
extant testaments of Abraham and Isaac, both of which, and 
especially the former, contain important original material. 
This apocryphal work appears in a Paris Greek manuscript 
of the 12 century as a separate work under the title “Testa- 
ment of Jacob.” In Jerusalem, there is an Armenian manuscript 
939, in which Gen. 47:27-50:26 precedes the Testaments of the 
12 patriarchs, and under the same title as the preceding. The 
Testament was a common literary form in the period of the 
Second Temple, and doubtless the fact that Jacob is the one 
patriarch to whom the Bible assigns a last testament played a 
role in this development. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.R. James, Testament of Abraham (1892), 
6, 131-61; idem, The Lost Apocrypha of the Old Testament (1920), 18f.; 
G.H. Box, Testament of Abraham (1927), 55-89; Stone, in: Revue des 
Etudes Arméniennes, N.S., 5 (1968), 261-70. 


[Michael E. Stone] 


JACOB, WALTER (1930-— ), U.S. Reform rabbi and univer- 
sity administrator. Jacob was born in Augsburg, Germany, and 
immigrated to the United States in 1940. He received his B.A. 
from Drury College (Springfield, Mo., 1950) and ordination 
and an M.HLL. from Hebrew Union College in 1955. He earned 
his D.H.L. in 1961 from HUC-JIR, which granted him an hon- 
orary D.D. in 1980. Immediately following ordination, Jacob 
was named assistant rabbi at Rodef Shalom Congregation in 
Pittsburgh, Penn., under Rabbi Solomon *Freehof, serving 
as well as a chaplain in the U.S. Air Force during the years 
1955-57. In 1966, Jacob succeeded Freehof as senior rabbi, be- 
coming emeritus in 1997. He was also adjunct professor at the 
Pittsburgh Theological Seminary (1968-74). 

Jacob took an active role in helping to re-establish Re- 
form Judaism in Germany, where he served as president of 
the Abraham Geiger College, the first rabbinic seminary in 
Central Europe since the Holocaust. Splitting his time be- 
tween Berlin and Pittsburgh, he also served as president of 
the Solomon B. Freehof Institute for Progressive Halakhah, 
an international forum for Jewish law, and of the Associated 
American Jewish Museums, which organizes free art exhibits 
for synagogues and Jewish centers. Previously, Jacob served 
the Reform movement in the United States in several high- 
profile roles, including president of the *Central Conference of 
American Rabbis (ccAR) (1991-93). His interest and expertise 
in Jewish law led him to serve as chairman of the Responsa 
Committee of the ccaAR and chairman of the International 
Responsa Committee of the *World Union for Progressive 
Judaism (wupy). As president of the Religious Education As- 
sociation of the United States, he wrote on interfaith issues. 
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Jacob was also an overseer of HUC-JIR, a member of the Rab- 
binic Cabinet of the wupj and chairman of the Publications 
Committee of Hebrew Union College Press. As CCAR presi- 
dent, Jacob sought to integrate a broader reinterpretation of 
halakah, in accordance with Reform theology, into the delib- 
erations and decisions of the Reform movement. 

He was made a Knight Commander of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany in 1999 and received the Commander of 
the Equestrian Order of St. Gregory the Great from Pope John 
Paul 11 in 2004. 

In addition to compiling several volumes of responsa on 
a wide variety of issues, Jacob edited, wrote, or co-authored a 
number of books, including Christianity Through Jewish Eyes, 
(1974); The Healing Past: Pharmaceuticals in the Biblical World 
(with Irene Jacob), (1993); and Not By Birth Alone: Conversion 
to Judaism (1997). 

[Bezalel Gordon (2™4 ed.)] 


JACOB BEN AARON OF KARLIN (d. 1844), Lithuanian 
rabbi and author. Jacob b. Aaron, a grandson of *Baruch b. 
Jacob of Shklov, was a pupil of *Hayyim of Volozhin. He was 
first rabbi of Gorodok and later of Karlin, where he served 
for 30 years, until his death. Jacob was the author of the re- 
sponsa Mishkenot Yaakov (Vilna, 1810), many of them with 
Ephraim Zalman Margulies of Brod, on all sections of the 
Shulhan Arukh; Kehillat Yaakov (1847), novellae on a num- 
ber of tractates of the orders Zera’im and Moed. His halakhic 
works were highly esteemed by yeshivah students, by whom 
they were much used. Jacob’s brother 1sa Ac, after devoting 
himself to business, succeeded him in the rabbinate of Karlin. 
Isaac, who also achieved an outstanding rabbinical reputation, 
was the author of Keren Orah (2 parts, 1852-57), on a number 
of tractates of the Talmud. Both brothers were noted for their 
struggle against the kidnapping of children for impressment 
into the Russian army. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset, 574; S. Chones, Toledot ha- 
Posekim (1910), 563f. 
[Itzhak Alfassi] 


JACOB BEN ABRAHAM SOLOMON (late 16' and early 
17 century), Bohemian rabbi and preacher. Jacob was proba- 
bly born in Poland but was active mainly in Prague. He was an 
acknowledged authority on the Talmud and was called Shin- 
ena (“the sharpminded”) by his contemporaries. He wrote: 
(1) Maaneh Lashon, a collection of prayers and petitions 
mainly for mourners (first published anonymously in Prague, 
c. 1615; 2"¢ ed. Cracow, 1668; 3"? ed. Prague, 1678). A shortened 
form of the work accompanied by a Judeo-German translation 
appeared in Frankfurt in 1688. The complete text with addi- 
tions, together with full translations into Judeo-German and 
German by Eliezer Lieberman b. Judah Loeb, appeared in Am- 
sterdam in 1677 and was frequently reprinted (cf. Friedberg, in 
bibl.); (2) Derush Naeh, consisting of homiletical sermons ona 
number of the weekly portions, as well as halakhic novellae to 
Moed Katan (Prague, 1603). In addition, his decisions on ques- 
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tions on the laws of mourning were quoted by Moses Jekuthiel 
b. Avigdor Kaufmann Kohen in his Hukkei Daat, printed as 
an addendum to Yismah Yisrael (Berlin, 1699-1700) by Israel 
Samuel b. Solomon Rofe. Wolf and Zunz identify Jacob with 
the Prague dayyan Jacob b. Abraham who died there in 1562, 
while Steinschneider identifies him with Jacob b. Abraham, 
publisher of Pirkei Eliyahu (Prague, 1600). The latter appears 
to be more probable, as Maaneh Lashon is hardly likely to have 
been published anonymously around 1610 if its author had al- 
ready died in 1562. Jacob’s authorship of this work is acknowl- 
edged in the Lehem ha-Panim (cf. Zunz, in bibl.). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: O. Muneles, Bibliographical Survey of Jewish 
Prague (1952), nos. 58, 97; Wininger, Biog, 3 (1928), 253; Friedberg, 
Eked, 2 (19517), 646 no. 2859; Davidson, Ozar, 2 (1929), 457 no. 4306; 
Zunz, Gesch, 291 no. 298 no. 225. 
[Elias Katz] 


JACOB BEN AHA (end of the third and beginning of the 
fourth century c.£.), Palestinian amora. Jacob was mainly a 
halakhist, and his halakhic dicta are frequently mentioned in 
both Talmuds, but he is also known as an aggadist (Tanh. B., 
Ex. 51; PR, supplement, p. 202a; et al.). He studied under R. 
*Johanan (TJ, Shevu. 1:3, 33a) and frequently transmits sayings 
in his name (TJ, Ber. 7:2, 11b; et al.). He also frequently trans- 
mits sayings in the names of the scholars of preceding genera- 
tions, such as R. *Hezekiah, the school of *Yannai, *Simeon b. 
Jehozadak (Shab. 1:1, 2d). He is mentioned as being in Sepph- 
oris together with Hezekiah, a younger contemporary amora 
(TJ, Ber. 3:1, 6a). He was active in communal affairs, and many 
queries were addressed to him by leading contemporary amo- 
raim (TJ, Shab. 6:2, 8a; et al.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frankel, Mevo, 104b-105a; Hyman, Toledot, 
s.v.; H. Albeck, Mavo la-Talmudim (1969), 249-50. 


[Shmuel Safrai] 


JACOB BEN ASHER (12702-1340), halakhic authority. Jacob 
was the son of *Asher b. Jehiel (the Rosh), under whom he 
studied. In 1303 he accompanied his father from Germany to 
Toledo, where he lived in great poverty, shunning rabbinical 
office and devoting all his time to study. In his learning, he 
avoided verbosity and casuistry. Typical of his style is his first 
halakhic work, Sefer ha-Remazim, in which he gave the hal- 
akhic rulings deduced from his father’s work, Ha-Asheri (un- 
der the title Kizzur Piskei ha-Rosh, Constantinople, 1515). 
Jacob’s enduring fame rests upon his major work, the 
Arbaah Turim, as a result of which he is commonly referred 
to as “the Baal ha-Turim.” Perceiving that “reasoning had be- 
come faulty, controversy had increased, opinions had multi- 
plied, so that there is no halakhic ruling which is free from 
differences of opinion,” he decided to compile a work to em- 
brace all halakhot and customs incumbent upon the individ- 
ual and the community. The work is divided into four sec- 
tions (Turim, “rows”; first complete edition, Piove di Sacco, 
1475): Part 1, Orah Hayyim, contains 697 chapters and deals 
with blessings, prayers, the Sabbath, festivals, and fasts; Part 11, 
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Yoreh Deah, 403 chapters commencing with Issur ve-Hetter, 
the laws of Kashrut, such as shehitah and terefot, and ending 
with usury, idolatry, and mourning; Part 111, Even ha-Ezer, 
178 chapters on laws affecting women, particularly marriage, 
divorce, halizah, and ketubbah; Part tv, Hoshen Mishpat, 427 
chapters on civil law and personal relations. The arrangement 
of the book, its simple style, and its wealth of content, made it 
a basic work in Hebrew law. It opened a new era in the realm 
of halakhic codification (see *Codification of Law; *Shulhan 
Arukh). The style and target population of each section of 
the Tur are not the same. Hoshen Mishpat and Even ha-Ezer 
are meant more for dayyanim (judges) than for community 
rabbis or laymen. Yoreh Deah was meant for community rab- 
bis, while Orah Hayyim is a guidebook for both rabbis and 
laymen. Jacob invariably quotes the text of the Talmud and 
its commentaries as well as the opinions of authorities who 
preceded him, and then lays down the halakhah, mainly fol- 
lowing *Maimonides and his own father. The Tur also served 
to apprise Spanish Jewry with the opinions of the French and 
German rabbinate. On questions of faith and belief, however, 
he does not hesitate expressly to oppose Maimonides. He was 
aware of the views of the Hasidei Ashkenaz, whose influence 
is discernible particularly in the Orah Hayyim. The excellence 
of the work soon led to its dissemination throughout the Di- 
aspora. Its authority has been recognized and accepted by all 
Jewish scholars throughout the generations, many of whom 
(including Joseph *Caro, Moses *Isserles, Isaac *Aboab, Jacob 
ibn *Habib, Joel *Sirkes, and Hayyim *Benveniste) wrote 
commentaries on it, and made précis of it. When Caro wrote 
his major work, the Beit Yosef (published with the Turim ed. 
of Wilmersdorf, 1720-27), he decided to “base it upon the 
Turim... because it contains most of the views of the posekim.” 
In writing the Tur, Jacob broke with the German traditions of 
his father. The German rabbis did not compose comprehensive 
halakhic codes because they did not attach universal authority 
to their legal responsa, viewing them as answers to individuals, 
and because of the numerous minhagim (customs) associated 
with each and every German Jewish community, which were 
often contradictory. After moving to Spain, Jacob discovered 
that the communities there were less learned and more cen- 
tralized. These factors made the writing of a comprehensive 
code both necessary and easier to accomplish. Jacob prepared 
himself for the writing of the Tur by first editing his father’s 
responsa, thus giving them universal authority, and by creat- 
ing a halakhic summary of his father’s talmudic commentary, 
Kizzur Piskei ha-Rosh. 

Jacob also wrote a comprehensive commentary on the 
Pentateuch (Zolkiew, 1806), containing the best expositions of 
the peshat (“literal meaning”) by earlier Bible commentators, 
such as *Saadiah Gaon, *Rashi, Abraham *Ibn Ezra, David 
*Kimhi, and others, in particular abstracting “the straight- 
forward explanations” from the commentary of *Nahmanides 
and disregarding the kabbalistic ones, since “my soul has not 
entered its secret” (cf. Gen. 49:6). When Jacob added his own 
opinions it was usually to explain the reason for a Torah law 
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or mitzvah. To the beginning of each section, he added “as a 
little appetizer, *gematriot and explanations of the *masorah, 
in order to attract the mind.” Ironically, it was just these “ap- 
petizers” that were published (under the title Perush ha-Torah 
le-R. Yaakov Baal ha-Turim (Constantinople, 1500 and 1514)) 
some three centuries before the main part of the work, and it 
was this portion only which was widely known for many gen- 
erations. The modern edition titled, Perush ha-Tur ha-Arokh 
al ha-Torah, was published in Jerusalem in 1981. 

Jacob neither served in any rabbinical post nor received 
any remuneration from the community but was involved in 
communal activities. He appended his signature to a sen- 
tence of death upon an informer (Judah b. Asher, Responsa 
Zikhron Yehudah (1846), no. 75). His ethical will to his chil- 
dren (first published Pressburg, 1885) reflects his high spiri- 
tual and cultural level. A late tradition, mentioned by H.J.D. 
*Azulai, relates that Jacob set out for Erez Israel but died on 
the journey. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Graetz, Hist, 4 (1894), 87-88; S.M. Chones, 
Toledot ha-Posekim (1910), 270-4; Weiss, Dor, 5 (19245), 118-28; 
H. Tchernowitz, Toledot ha-Posekim, 2 (1947), 199-220; Freimann, 
in: JJLG, 12 (1918), 286, 301-8; Waxman, Literature, index. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y.D. Galinsky, “Arbaa Turim ve-ha-Sifrut ha- 
Hilkhatit shel Sefarad be-Meah ha-14” (Dissertation, 1999); Y. Shaviv, 
in: Mahana’yim, 3 (1992), 170-79; A. Ahrend in: ibid., 180-87; I. Ta- 
Shma, in: Studies in Medieval Jewish History and Literature, 3 (2000), 
179-96; L. Jacobs, in: Jewish Law Annual, 6 (1987), 94-108; A. Stein- 
berg, in: Assia Jewish Medical Ethics, 1:1 (1988), 3-4; E.E. Urbach, in: 
PAAJR, 46:7 (1980), 1-14. 


[Ephraim Kupfer / David Derovan (24 ed.)] 


JACOB BEN BENJAMIN ZEEV (also Zak; 17" century), 
talmudist, father of Zevi Hirsch *Ashkenazi (the “Hakham 
Zevi’). By his first marriage he was a son-in-law of Ephraim 
b. Jacob ha-Kohen, and by a second, of Naphtali *Kohen. He 
studied under Jacob of Lublin. He taught in Vilna, but he fled 
at the time of the Cossack uprising of 1655. He was missing 
for a long time and was presumed dead, but finally he reached 
Trebitsch (Trebic), Moravia. He was appointed rabbi of Un- 
garisch-Brod (Uhersky Brod) and later succeeded his father- 
in-law, Ephraim b. Jacob, in Budapest, where he headed a 
yeshivah. His pupils included David *Oppenheim. According 
to an opinion which has, however, been disputed, Jacob was 
for a time an adherent of Shabbetai Zevi. When Budapest was 
taken by storm by the Austrians in 1686, Jacob and his wife 
were taken by the Brandenburg army to Berlin as prisoners 
of war and were ransomed there. After a short stay in Altona, 
where his son was rabbi, he moved to Erez Israel and died in 
Jerusalem at the age of 73. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Emden, Megillat Sefer, ed. by D. Kahana 
(1897), 3-73 J. Schwarz, Tevuot ha-Arez, ed. by A.M. Luncz (1900), 
459f.; H.A. Wagenaar, Toledot Ya’vez (1868), 1; Fuenn, Keneset, 547; 
idem, Kiryah Neemanah (19157), 91f.; S. Biichler, A zsidok torténete 
Budapesten (1901), 148, 155, 177; D. Kaufmann, Die Erstuermung Ofens 
(1895), 17, 26f., 53 ff; J.J.(L.) Greenwald (Grunwald), Toledot Hakhmei 
Yisrael (1924), 3, 5, 9, 22; Frumkin-Rivlin, 2 (1928), 78-82, 152; D. 
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Kahana, Toledot ha-Mekubbalim ha-Shabbeta’im ve-ha-Hasidim, 1 


(1913), 90. 
[Samuel Abba Horodezky] 


JACOB BEN DUNASH BEN AKIVA (tenth century), litur- 
gical poet. Some support for the assumption that Jacob came 
from North Africa can be found in the name Dunash, which is 
borrowed from the Berbers. A few of his piyyutim, discovered 
in the Cairo Genizah, have been published by various scholars. 
These are: a yozer for Passover, based on the Song of Songs; 
two piyyutim for the Day of Atonement, one of which was 
incorporated into a kerovah of Eleazar *Kallir for the Musaf 
of that day and is structured entirely on an analogy between 
the “celestial King” (God) and the “earthly king” (man); and 
a piyyut for Hanukkah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Davidson, in: Festschrift Armand Kaminka 
(1937), 7-14 (Heb. pt.); M. Zulai, in: Ginzei Kaufmann, 1 (1949), 39, J. 
Schirmann, Shirim Hadashim min ha-Genizah (1965), 42-45. 


JACOB BEN ELEAZAR (12'5-13' centuries), poet, gram- 
marian, and philosopher. It has been conjectured that Jacob, 
who lived in Toledo, was a member of the distinguished Abe- 
nalazar family of Toledo. His Arabic work, al-Kitab-Kamil 
(“The Complete Book”) on Hebrew grammar, called in He- 
brew Sefer ha-Shalem, is known only from citations by a num- 
ber of grammarians, e.g., David *Kimhi in his Mikhlol. More 
important, however, is his literary contribution. At the request 
of the cultured philanthropist, Benveniste b. Hiyya Aldian, 
he translated and adapted in Hebrew an Arabic version of 
the well-known ancient Indian story, *Kalila and Dimna, in 
rhymed verse. A remnant of this translation was published by 
J. Derenbourg (see bibl.). Jacob also wrote Sefer Pardes Rim- 
monei ha-Hokhmah va-Arugat Bosem ha-Mezimah (Margo- 
liouth, Cat, no. 1100/1), a philosophical work of 23 chapters in 
rhymed verse and prose (chapters 13-23 published by David- 
son; see bibl.); and Gan Te’udot, on ethical and philosophical 
topics (Margoliouth, Cat, no. 1100/2). The most important and 
most interesting of his books is Sefer ha-Meshalim (written ap- 
parently in 1233), which comprises ten maqamat on various 
topics. Four of them (5, 6, 7, 9), love stories, unusual both in 
content and form, were published by J. Schirmann (see bibl.). 
This book reflects considerable Islamic and Christian influ- 
ence. In addition, two piyyutim by him are also known. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 413; idem, in: HHY, 
10 (1926), 94-105; Steinschneider, Uebersetzungen, 872-83; idem, 
in: ZDMG, 27 (1873), 553-60, 564f.; J. Derenbourg, Deux versions hé- 
braiques du livre de Kalilah et Dimnah (1881), 311-88; Schirmann, 
Sefarad, 2 (19602), 207-37, 690; idem, in: YMHSI, 5 (1939), 209-66; 
idem, in: Etudes d’Orientalisme dédiées a la mémoire de Lévi-Proven- 
gal, 1 (1962), 285-97. 
[Abraham David] 


JACOB BEN EPHRAIM NAPHTALI HIRSCH OF LUB- 
LIN (d. 1644 or 1645), Polish rabbi. Jacob was rabbi of Brest- 
Litovsk (Brisk) from 1630 to 1635 and subsequently of Lublin, 
two of the most important Jewish communities in Poland. In 
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Lublin, together with his son *Joshua Hoeschel who succeeded 
him as rabbi there, he headed a large yeshivah and was con- 
sidered the greatest teacher of Talmud study of his generation 
in Poland. His pupils included Hayyim Heika ha-Levi, rabbi 
of Hrubieszow, and Samuel *Koidanover. He was a member 
of the *Council of Four Lands. Several of Jacob's responsa 
have been published in the works of his contemporaries and 
in those of later scholars. His novellae to the Talmud and the 
Shulhan Arukh have remained in manuscript. The greatest 
rabbis of his generation, Yom Tov Lipmann *Heller and Joel 
*Sirkes, quote him in their works. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I.T. Eisenstadt and S. Wiener, Daat Kedoshim 
(1897-98), 88f. (first pagination); S.B. Nissenbaum, Le-Korot ha- Ye- 
hudim be-Lublin (1899), 38f.; Fuenn, Keneset, 535; A.L. Feinstein, Ir 
Tehillah (1886), 25f., 133f., 173 etc.; Halpern, Pinkas, 67, 491f. 


[Itzhak Alfassi] 


JACOB BEN HAYYIM BEN ISAAC IBN ADONIJAH 
(c. 1470-c. 1538), kabbalist, talmudist, and masoretic scholar. 
Born in Tunis, which he left on account of persecutions early 
in the 16" century, Jacob went to Rome and Florence and 
eventually settled in Venice (c. 1520), where he worked as a 
proofreader and editor at the Hebrew press of Daniel *Bom- 
berg. He converted to Christianity sometime after 1527, as had 
Felix Pratensis, his predecessor at the press. In the 1520s he 
edited books in the fields of Kabbalah, Talmud, Bible, and lit- 
urgy. He is best remembered as the editor of the second edi- 
tion of the famous Rabbinic Bible Shaar yawu he-Hadash 
(sic, not as often quoted: hqds), “The New Gate of the Lord? 
based on Sephardi manuscripts. The title, taken from Jeremiah 
26:10 alluded to the fact that this edition was a replacement 
(1524-25) for the earlier edition (1517) that had been produced 
by Pratensis after his conversion to Christianity, a fact that 
did not sit well with prospective Jewish buyers. Ben Hayyim 
provided a detailed introduction, and edited the apparatus of 
the masorah. These marginal notes led to Ben Hayyim’s Bible 
becoming the standard “masoretic” text for centuries. The 
medieval rabbinic commentators chosen by Ben Hayyim to 
accompany the biblical text became “canonical” in all later 
editions. (In the 19" century the rabbinic Bibles based on the 
edition of Ben Hayyim acquired the name Mikraot Gedolot, 
“large scriptures.) The introduction was translated into Latin 
by Claudius Capellus (De Mari Rabbinico Infido, 2 (1667), ch. 
4) and into English by C.D. *Ginsburg (1865). Jacob stressed 
the reliability of talmudic tradition and criticized Bible com- 
mentators and grammarians such as David *Kimhi, Profiat 
*Duran, and Isaac *Abrabanel for not giving sufficient atten- 
tion to the masorah. His work in this field was acclaimed - 
with reservations — by Elijah *Levita and Azariah dei *Rossi. 
Jacob appended extracts of the masoretic work Darkhei ha- 
Nikkud ve-ha-Neginah, ascribed to Moses ha-Nakdan, to the 
Masorah Gedolah in the Rabbinic Bible. He also wrote a dis- 
sertation on the Targum, which is prefixed to the Pentateuch 
editions of 1527 and 1543-44. As proofreader and reviser for 
Bomberg, Jacob was responsible for the editio princeps of many 
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works including the Jerusalem Talmud (1523), and Maimo- 
nides’ Mishneh Torah (1524), which he revised together with 
David Pizzighettone. More recently his work as a reviser has 
come under criticism, as his readings were not always based 
on manuscript evidence; his knowledge of halakhah and of 
Aramaic, particularly of the dialect used in the Palestinian 
Talmud, was limited, as is evident also from his dissertation 
on the Targum. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jacob ben Chajim ibn Adonijah, Introduc- 
tion to the Rabbinic Bible (1968), prolegomenon by N.H. Snaith; C.D. 
Ginsburg, Introduction to the Massoretico-Critical Edition of the He- 
brew Bible (1897), 956-74; J.N. Epstein, in: Tarbiz, 5 (1934), 257-723 
6 (1935), 38-55; S. Lieberman, ibid., 20 (1950), 107-17; idem, in: Sefer 
ha-Yovel... H. Albeck (1963), 283-305; P. Kahle, Cairo Geniza (1959), 
12.4 ff; J. Penkower, in: DBI, 1:558—59; idem, in: A. Berlin and M. Bret- 
tler (eds.), The Jewish Study Bible (2004), 2082-83. 


[S. David Sperling (24 ed.)] 


JACOB BEN HAYYIM TALMID (d. after 1594), leader of 
Egyptian Jewry. Jacob was appointed to his position by the 
Ottoman authorities during the second half of the 16" cen- 
tury. Before him, this position was held by Tajir. Jacob was a 
member of the renowned Talmid family which had settled 
in Constantinople after the Spanish Expulsion. Joseph *Sam- 
bari refers to him by the title of *nagid. It does not, however, 
appear that this title was intended as the equivalent of Rais 
al-Yahud, the official title of the nagid during the *Mamluk 
period, but rather as a title of honor which was given to him 
by the Jewish community of Egypt. After his appointment to 
this position (apparently after 1560), he did not show the re- 
spect due to the most prominent of Egypt’s rabbis, R. Beza- 
lel *Ashkenazi, who, feeling insulted, issued a *herem against 
him. This dispute was brought before the Ottoman governor 
of Egypt, who ordered the banishment of Jacob and the nul- 
lification of his title of nagid, probably in 1584-87. From then 
onward, the chiefs of the community in Egypt, who were sent 
by the authorities in Constantinople, were referred to as chelebi 
(“gentleman [of fashion], in Turkish). In the days of Ibrahim 
Pasha (1583-84), Jacob, together with R. Eleazar Iskandari, 
took the initiative for the reopening of the synagogue of the 
*Mustarabim in Cairo, which had been closed in 1545. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neubauer, Chronicles, 1 (1887), 116f., 157, 160; 
Rosanes, Togarmah, 2 (1937), 220f.; Pollack, in: Zion, 1 (1936), 32f5 
Assaf, Mekorot, 198. ADD BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Sambari, in: S. Shto- 
ber (ed.), Divrei Yosef (1994), 141-42, 404, 414; A. David, in: Tarbiz, 


41 (1972), 326-29. 
[Abraham David] 


JACOB BEN IDI (end of the third century c.£.), Palestin- 
ian amora. Jacob transmitted sayings of the amoraim of the 
first generation, such as Joshua b. Levi (TJ, Kil 6:1, 30b), R. 
Hanina (TJ, Ber. 6:1, 10b), and others, but chiefly in the name 
of R. *Johanan, who was his main teacher. In Johanan’s old 
age, when he was vexed that his other disciples neglected him 
and did not transmit his halakhic sayings, Jacob appeased 
him (TJ, Ber. 2:1, 46; Yev. 96b). According to the Jerusalem 
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Talmud (Pe’ah, 8:9, 21b), he and Isaac b. Nahman were lay 
leaders of the community, apparently Tiberias. Toward the 
end of his life, however, he lived in Tyre or its vicinity. Jacob 
was regarded as one of the great scholars of his generation, 
and while *Zeira was still in Babylonia, he requested scholars 
traveling between Erez Israel and Babylonia to take a circu- 
itous route by way of Tyre in order to obtain Jacob's views on 
various problems (Hul. 98a; Er. 80a; BM 43b). R. Nahman 
made a similar request to Hama b. Ada, “an emissary of Zion”” 
However, when he arrived there Jacob was no longer alive 
(Bezah 25b). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frankel, Mevo, 105a; Hyman, Toledot, 776-8; 
H. Albeck, Mavo la-Talmudim (1969), 250-2. 
[Shmuel Safrai] 


JACOB BEN JACOB HA-KOHEN (mid-13'* century), Span- 
ish kabbalist. Jacob was born in Soria and lived for some time 
in Segovia. He wandered among the Jewish communities in 
Spain and Provence, looking for remnants of earlier kabbalistic 
writings and traditions preserved by individual kabbalists. He 
made a prolonged stay in Provence with his younger brother 
*Isaac b. Jacob ha-Kohen and died in Béziers (c. 1270-80). 
Jacob adopted pietist ways and was strongly influenced by the 
mysticism of the *Hasidei Ashkenaz, accepting their methods 
in the application of numerology. He was also in contact with 
the last members of the kabbalist circle of the Sefer ha-Iyyun 
(“Book of Speculations”). Jacob claims to have been granted 
many revelations in the form of visions. These, he explains, 
were all associated with the function of *Metatron as the first 
creation and with details of the mysteries relating to this figure 
and its connection with the secrets of the Torah and mitzvot. 
Jacob draws a distinction between his revelation-inspired and 
other writings; to the latter belongs his collection of commen- 
taries inspired by *Eleazar of Worms and material on Gnos- 
tic traditions. Jacob’s principal pupil was *Moses b. Solomon 
b. Simeon of Burgos. Jacob was one of the main pillars of the 
renascent Gnostic trend in kabbalah (ha-maamikim). Neither 
he nor his brother was an ordained rabbi. 

Jacob’s works are (1) a commentary on the forms of 
the letters of the alphabet written in Provence around 1270 
(Maddaei ha-Yahadut, 2 (1927), 201-12); (2) acommentary on 
Sefer *Yezirah now lost, though the first part may have been 
preserved in a Florence manuscript (Plut. 11, Ms. 53, pp. 33-42). 
Abraham *Abulafia studied it and praised it as “kabbalistic”; 
(3) a commentary on Merkevet Yehezkel (Ezekiel’s vision of 
the throne-chariot), incorporated anonymously in a num- 
ber of manuscripts (e.g., Florence 11, 412), parts of which 
were published by G. Scholem in Kitvei Yad be-Kabbalah bi- 
Yrushalayim (1930), 208-13. Jacob’s authorship is attested by 
his pupil Moses of Burgos who cites a number of passages in 
his master’s name. The commentary blends Spanish kabbal- 
ism and pietist traditions and is partly based on Eleazar of 
Worms’ Sodei Rezaya; (4) Sefer ha-Orah (“Book of Ilumina- 
tion”), a large collection of all the secrets revealed to Jacob 
through his visions, including speculative passages — such as 
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the “Perush Yediat ha-Bore” (“Explanation of the Knowledge 
of the Creator”), explanations of the Divine Names and the 
alphabets in Sefer Yezirah, an explanation of certain mitzvot 
(zizit, tefillin, blowing the shofar, the red heifer) linking these 
precepts with the mysteries relating to Metatron, explanations 
of certain prayers and cosmological exegesis (Sod ha-Levanah, 
“Secret of the Moon”). The lengthy preface to Sefer ha-Orah 
is preserved in a Milan manuscript (Ambrosiana 62), which 
(together with Vat. 428, Vienna 258, and Schocken, Kab. 14) 
incorporates a large portion of this material. Three of these 
mysteries appearing in a Paris manuscript have been published 
in Maddaei ha-Yahadut (2 (1927), 240-3). Collections of the 
traditions dealing with the powers of the azilut (*emanation) 
and their names and with *demonology are to be found in the 
writings of Jacob’s brother and of his pupil Moses. 

Jacob's visionary mysteries are most obscure since he 
veils the meaning of his words, using numerical (gematriot) 
and other combinations (zerufim). Their Kabbalah is entirely 
different from the theory of the Sefirot customarily followed 
by Jacob’s contemporaries. The vision-inspired passages show 
that, long before Abraham *Abulafia, individual kabbalists 
had independently initiated a theosophical kabbalistic doc- 
trine, in addition to providing a link with the Hasidei Ash- 
kenaz, the kabbalists of Provence, and the exponents of later 
forms of “prophetic Kabbalah.” Sefer ha-Orah was still known 
in the 14 century (by the name of Shaarei Orah) to *Isaac b. 
Samuel of Acre whose Sefer Ozar ha-Hayyim (Ms. Guenzburg 
775) names *Nahmanides, Jacob ha-Kohen, Joseph Gikatilla 
of Segovia, and the author of the *Zohar as the four leading 
kabbalists in Spain. Joseph Gikatilla in his Ginnat Egoz in- 
corporates mysteries from Sefer ha-Orah without mention- 
ing their source. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Scholem, Maddaei ha-Yahadut, 2 (1927), 
163-243; idem, in: KS, 11 (1934/35), 188-9; idem, in: Tarbiz, 3 (1932), 


258-86, 4 (1933), 122-45. 
[Gershom Scholem] 


JACOB BEN JUDAH (13'" century), Hebrew-French poet. 
Jacob came from Lorraine and lived, at least temporarily, in 
*Troyes, where he was an eyewitness of the auto-da-fé of April 
24, 1288. He wrote two lamentations on the death of Isaac 
Chatelain and the other 12 martyrs burned as the result of a 
blood libel (Vatican Ms. 327). One, Yuzza al Besari Sak va-Efer, 
is composed in Hebrew (published by Bernfeld, see bibl.); the 
other is a free rendering of the Hebrew poem in Old French 
describing the bele kedushah, the “beautiful martyrdom” and 
aspiring for a wider audience. Since this gives the pronuncia- 
tion of 13'-century French words in Hebrew transliteration, 
it has been repeatedly published with commentary and trans- 
lation. Both poems have 17 strophes of four verses, but the dif- 
ferences are many and, in some cases, significant. Solomon 
Simhah the Scribe and Meir ben Eliav also wrote laments on 
the same event. According to S. Einbinder, Jacob drew on 
sacred and secular motifs to create martyrological vignettes 
that bear the stamp of romance hagiographical conventions; 
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actually, he wrote under the constraints of two different sets 
of conventions. The Hebrew text contains a mosaic of biblical 
quotations and typologies that have particular connotations 
for a Jewish audience; the French text shares many traits with 
the hagiographical romance of the time. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Darmesteter, Deux élégies du Vatican 
(1874); idem, in: REJ, 2 (1881), 199-220 (= Reliques Scientifiques, 1 
(1890), 270-307); Renan, Rabbins, 475-82; Gross, Gal Jud, 240, 294; 
M. Steinschneider, Geschichtsliteratur der Juden (1905), 54 no. 44; 
E. Fleg, Anthologie Juive, 2 (1939), 106-8; Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 
413; S. Bernfeld, Sefer ha-Demaot, 1 (1924), 343-6; Zunz, Lit Poesie, 
362, 489. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Einbinder, in: Viator, 30 (1999), 
201-30; idem, Beautiful Death: Jewish Poetry and Martyrdom in Me- 
dieval France (2002). 


[Jefim (Hayyim) Schirmann / Angel Sdenz-Badillos (2"4 ed.)] 


JACOB BEN JUDAH OF LONDON (13"" century), Eng- 
lish rabbinical scholar. Either he or, more probably, his fa- 
ther, Judah b. R. Jacob he-Arukh (perhaps corresponding 
to Le Long in secular records), was hazzan of the London 
community. Jacob of London was the author of Ez Hayyim 
(c. 1286), a comprehensive handbook to Jewish religious law 
and ritual, the most ambitious work now extant by a medi- 
eval English Jew. The author’s object was to supplement the 
Sefer Mitzvot Gadol of *Moses of Coucy by including such 
practical guiding rules as were absent from the book. To a 
great extent the Ez Hayyim follows Maimonides’ Code, and 
is of some importance for establishing the correct text of 
that work in many passages. The author cites conditions in 
France, where he had presumably studied, and speaks also of 
Spanish usages. He quotes several Anglo-Jewish writers, in- 
cluding Joseph of Lincoln, Moses of London and his father 
Yom Tov, Berechiah of Lincoln, Elijah Menahem of London, 
and Isaac b. Perez of Northampton, and his work sometimes 
throws light on Anglo-Jewish conditions in the Middle Ages. 
Excerpts from the work were published by D. Kaufmann and 
H. Adler. The full text was edited by Israel Brodie (3 vols., 
1962-67). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Adler, in: Festschrift... M. Steinschneider 
(1896), 241f. (Eng., Ger. section), 186-208 (Heb. section); Kaufmann, 
in: JQR, 4 (1891/92), 20-63, 550-61; 5 (1892/93), 353-74; 6 (1893/94), 
754-6; Marmorstein, ibid., 19 (1928/29), 32-36; C. Roth, Intellectual 
Activities of Medieval English Jewry (1948), 39-43. 

[Cecil Roth] 


JACOB BEN KORSHAI (second century), tanna. Refer- 
ences in the Mishnah to “Jacob,” without a patronymic, are to 
be identified with Jacob b. Korshai (or Kodshai) as is shown 
by the same Mishnah being attributed to “Jacob” in Avot 4:16 
and to Jacob b. Korshai in Leviticus Rabbah 3:1. He is men- 
tioned in disputes with pupils of Akiva, but was a disciple of 
Meir, and transmits halakhot in his name only (Tosef., Maas. 
Sh. 2:10; Yev. 102a etc.). Apart from the statements in his name 
in Avot, Jacob is mentioned only once more by name in the 
Mishnah (in a Ms. of Neg. 14:10), although several well-known 
and fundamental laws in the Mishnah are in accordance with 
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his opinion (BK, 9:1; cf. TJ, ibid., 6d; Ohol. 12:8; Tosef., ibid., 
13:10). He is frequently mentioned, however, in the Tosefta 
and in other beraitot in the two Talmuds. According to the 
Jerusalem Talmud, Judah ha-Nasi was his outstanding disciple 
(TJ, Shab. 10:5, 12¢; TJ, Pes. 10:1, 37b), and it is assumed that 
the material from Meir’s Mishnah, which Judah incorporated 
in his Mishnah, was transmitted by Jacob, since Judah appar- 
ently did not study directly under Meir (Er. 13b). 

Among his few aggadic statements are “This world is like 
a vestibule to the world to come - prepare yourself in the ves- 
tibule in order to enter the reception room” (Avot 4:16) and 
“One hour of repentance and good deeds in this world is bet- 
ter than all of the next world, but better is one hour of tran- 
quility in the next world than all of this world” (Avot 4:17). 
According to the aggadah of the Babylonian Talmud, Jacob 
was the “tanna” (i.e., the teacher of mishnayot) in the school 
of R. Simeon b. Gamaliel, and once, when Jacob learned that 
on the following day Meir and Nathan were planning to de- 
pose Simeon from the office of nasi by putting questions to 
him on the tractate Ukzin with which Simeon was not fully 
familiar, he proceeded immediately to teach the tractate (Hor. 
13b) (but see: Goodblatt). Jacob is famous for the view that 
“there is no reward in this world for fulfilling mitzvot;’ inter- 
preting the mention of tangible reward for the fulfillment of 
the commandments in Deuteronomy 5:16 and 22:7 as refer- 
ring to the world to come (Tosef., Hul. 10:16). As a result of 
his position in this matter, the aggadot of both the Jerusalem 
Talmud (Hag. 77b) and the Babylonian Talmud (Hul. 142a; 
Kid. 39b) connect him indirectly with the figure of *Elisha b. 
Avuyah, who according to some legends became disillusioned 
as a result of the apparent lack of reward and punishment in 
this world, and so lost his faith in the Torah. In a late twist on 
this aggadah Rav Joseph even names Jacob as Elisha’s grand- 
son (“his daughter’s son”), but there is no evidence, and it al- 
most certainly reflects no more than the Babylonian Talmud’s 
general inclination to posit family ties between characters in 
its aggadic narratives. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Tann, s.v.; Hyman, Toledot, s.v.; J.N. 
Epstein, Mevoot le-Safrut ha-Tanna’im (1957), 191-3. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: D. Goodblatt, in: Zion, 49 (1984), 349-74 (Hebrew). 


[Shmuel Safrai / Stephen G. Wald (2"4 ed.)] 


JACOB BEN MORDECAI OF SCHWERIN (also known 
as Jacob of Fulda; 17'* century), German author. Jacob lived 
in Fulda which he was compelled to leave, probably during 
the temporary expulsion of Jews from that town in 1671, and 
settled in Schwerin. He was the author of Tikkun Shalosh Mish- 
marot (Frankfurt, 1691), prayers for the three vigils, chiefly 
from the Zohar. It was translated into Yiddish the following 
year, with an introduction by the author's wife, Laza (Frank- 
furt on the Oder, 1692). He also wrote Shoshannat Yaakov 
(Amsterdam, 1706) on palmistry, physiognomy, and astrol- 
ogy, which claimed to be based on the works of seven schol- 
ars, including Aristotle who, according to Jacob, had been 
converted to Judaism. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat Bod, 462 nos. 3044, 


3045, 1239 NO. 5579. 
[Joseph Elijah Heller] 


JACOB BEN MOSES OF BAGNOLS (second half of 14* 
century), Provencal theologian and halakhist. Jacob, who was 
the grandson of David b. Samuel *Kokhavi and a student of 
Sen Boniac Nasi, lived in several towns of Provence, primar- 
ily in Salon and Carpentras, where he probably held the posi- 
tions of judge and schoolmaster. He was the author of an un- 
titled halakhic and philosophical work, written between 1357 
and 1361, of which, apparently, there is only one manuscript 
extant (British Museum, Ms. Or. 2705). This work may be di- 
vided into three sections, each of which bears its own title: 
(1) “Pesakim,’ rules concerning that which is permitted and 
prohibited (issur ve-hetter); (2) “Ezrat Nashim, rules concern- 
ing marriage, *halizah, and divorce; (3) “Sod ha-Hashgahah; 
which deals with several philosophical and religious prob- 
lems, and pays special attention to prayers and their order. 
This section of the work was composed in 1357. Though more 
of a moralist than a philosopher, he refers to *Averroes, *Levi 
b. Gershom, and certain philosophical doctrines drawn from 
contemporary authors, some of whom have not been identi- 
fied. The presence in the work of several passages in which 
Jacob reproaches his contemporaries for abandoning the study 
of Talmud for that of philosophy would seem to indicate that 
he had a rather negative attitude to philosophy. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Neubauer, in: REJ, 9 (1884), 51-58. 


[Colette Sirat] 


JACOB BEN NAPHTALI (17 century), Hebrew author. 
Born in Gnesen (Poland), Jacob was secretary (sofer) of the 
Jewish community of that city, which he left after the perse- 
cution of 1648. In 1652 he published in Amsterdam a collec- 
tion of poems under the title Nahalat Yaakov Melizot which, 
besides some of his own poems (among them an elegy on the 
martyrs of Nemirov), contains dirges by some of his contem- 
poraries. In 1654, Jacob was sent to Rome as an emissary to 
Pope Innocent x in connection with a blood libel in Poland, 
and was highly recommended to the Italian communities by 
Moses *Zacuto. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat Bod, 1242, no. 5592; F. 
Delitzsch, Zur Geschichte der juedischen Poesie (1836), 84; Zunz, Lit 
Poesie, 435; Kaufmann, in: MGwJ, 38 (1894), 89-96; A. Heppner and 
J. Herzberg, Aus Vergangenheit und Gegenwart... Posener Landen, 1 


(1909), 407. ; 
[Jefim (Hayyim) Schirmann] 


JACOB BEN NETHANEL BEN (AL-) FAYYUMI (12 
century), *nagid of Yemenite Jewry, when ‘Abd al-Nabi ibn 
al-Mahdi, the ruler of *Yemen, decreed a forced renunciation 
of Judaism in about 1160. Many Jews converted to Islam and 
the Messiah's coming was widely awaited. R. Jacob turned for 
counsel to *Maimonides, who replied in the form of a letter 
known as Iggeret Teiman (“Epistle to Yemen,” c. 1172) in which 
he sought to strengthen the faith of the Jews of the country. 
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BIBLIOGRA PHy: Neubauer, Chronicles, 1 (1887), 122; M. Mai- 
monides, Iggeret Teiman, ed. by A.S. Halkin (1952), v—ix (introd.); 
A.Z. Aescoly, Ha-Tenuot ha-Meshihiyyot be- Yisrael (1956), 178-81; 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPH: J. Kafih (ed.), Iggerot Rabenu Moshe Ben 


Maimon (1972), 9-10. 
[Abraham David] 


JACOB BEN NISSIM IBN SHAHIN (d. 1106/07), scholar 
of *Kairouan. Jacob was head of the bet ha-midrash in Kair- 
ouan. He is referred to under a variety of titles such as ha-rav 
‘alluf, rosh kallah, ha-rosh (“chief rabbi”), etc. He had close 
ties with the Babylonian academies of *Sura and *Pumbedita 
and acted as their representative for the countries of North 
Africa, both with regard to the monies collected for yeshi- 
vot and transmitted through him, and in correspondence on 
halakhic matters. Questions from different communities in 
Africa were addressed to Jacob who forwarded them to the 
Babylonian academies, received the replies, and passed them 
on to the inquirers. The many responsa he received from the 
geonim of Babylon, and the praise which they bestowed on 
him (Mann, Texts, 1 (1931), 108) testify to his importance and 
status. The long historical responsum known as “The Letter 
of Sherira Gaon” was sent to him in 987 c.£. by *Sherira b. 
Hanina Gaon in response to Jacob's question on behalf of “the 
holy community of Kairouan” as to “How was the Mishnah 
written down?” (He sent him another responsum quoted in 
the Arukh (s.v. Abbaye) on the subject of the names of the 
scholars of the Talmud, which is regarded by some as part of 
the same responsum.) Some scholars have attributed the com- 
mentary to the weekly biblical portion of Va-Yeze mentioned 
in an ancient list of books (Mann, ibid., 644 n. 3) to Jacob. 
Similarly, a commentary to the Sefer Yezirah was thought 
to be his; it has been proved, however, that the basis of that 
commentary is by Isaac b. Solomon “Israeli, and that it was 
apparently written by *Dunash ibn Tamim of Kairouan. His 
son was Rav Nissim *Gaon, who continued his father’s activi- 
ties and functions. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.D. Luzzatto, Iggerot Shadal, 7 (1891), 1031f.; 
Poznaniski, in: Festschrift... A. Harkavy (1908), Heb. pt., 204-7; idem, 
in: Ha-Kedem, 2 (1908-09), 103-5; B.M. Lewin (ed.), Iggeret Rav 
Sherira Gaon (1921), introd. 36b; Mann, Texts, 1 (1931), 74 n. 25, 
112-3, 124; V. Aptowitzer, in: Sinai, 12 (1943), 110 n. 14; Nissim b. 
Jacob, Hibbur Yafeh me-ha-Yeshuah, ed. by H.Z. Hirschberg (1954), 
introd. 23-26; Hirschberg, Afrikah, 1 (1965), 237-45 and index s.v.; 
Abramson, Merkazim, 42-44, 57, 77, 92, 101-3; idem, Rav Nissim Gaon 


(1965), introd. 17-20. 
[Shlomoh Zalman Havlin] 


JACOB BEN REUBEN (12"' century), Karaite biblical ex- 
egete, probably a native of Constantinople. He traveled to a 
number of countries to spread Karaism and at the same time 
tried to collect commentaries, mainly in Arabic, written by his 
Karaite predecessors. His biblical commentary Sefer ha-Osher 
is essentially a collection of excerpts from earlier Karaite au- 
thors, hence the frequent glosses in Greek and Arabic; some 
of these writings are otherwise unknown. His knowledge of 
the *Khazars and Slavs, whom he mentions, probably derives 
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from the writings of his predecessors. Jacob mainly avails 
himself of the tenth-century Karaite exegete Japheth b. Ali, 
simply reproducing passages from his Arabic commentary. 
The polemics against *Saadiah Gaon and Muslim scholars 
are also taken from the writings of the Karaite *Salmon (Sol- 
omon) b. Jeroham. Of the works by Rabbanite authors, Jacob 
used those of Jonah ibn *Janah and *Dunash ibn Labrat. Only 
his commentary on the Later Prophets (excepting Isaiah) and 
Hagiographa (excepting Psalms) titled Mivhar Yesharim has 
appeared in print (Eupatoria, 1836) together with Sefer ha- 
Mivhar by *Aaron b. Joseph (the Elder). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Poznanski, Karaite Literary Opponents of 
Saadiah Gaon (1908), 66-68; Mann, Texts, 2 (1935), 1275, 1415; Z. An- 
kori, Karaites in Byzantium (1959), index; M. Steinschneider, Cata- 
log... Leiden (1958), 106-7, 391-2; S. Pinsker, Likkutei Kadmoniyyot 
(1860), 2°4 pag., 80-86; A. Harkavy, Zikkaron la-Rishonim..., pt.1 


book 8 (1903), 152-5. 
[Isaak Dov Ber Markon] 


JACOB BEN SAMSON (early 12" century), a pupil of *Rashi, 
whose customs he reported. Jacob was apparently one of the 
teachers of Jacob *Tam. According to the tosafists, Jacob was 
the author of a work entitled Seder Olam, a chronology of the 
tannaim and amoraim similar to that found in the anony- 
mous commentary to Pirkei Avot, in the Mahzor *Vitry. Until 
recently Jacob was regarded as the author of this commen- 
tary, but it has now been established that it is not his, though 
it contains extracts from his commentary on Avot, as well as 
a number of verses with the acrostic of his name. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Berliner, in: S. Hurwitz (ed.), Mahzor 
Vitry (19237), 184-7; Abraham b. Azriel, Arugat ha-Bosem, ed. by E.E. 
Urbach, 4 (1963), 79-80; Ta-Shma, in: Ks, 42 (1966/67), 507-8. 


[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


JACOB BEN SIMEON (second half of 11‘ century), Kara- 
ite translator in Byzantine Greece. Jacob, who was a pupil of 
*Jeshua b. Judah, translated his teacher’s classical Arabic trea- 
tise on the Karaite law of incest into Hebrew under the title 
Sefer ha-Yashar. His very poor Hebrew, heavily salted with 
Arabic and Greek constructions and loanwords, is almost 
unintelligible at times. Nevertheless, he and other Byzantine 
Karaite translators helped to make the classical Karaite lit- 
erature accessible to the later European Karaites who knew 
no Arabic. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mann, Texts, 2 (1935), index; Z. Ankori, 


Karaites in Byzantium (1959), 188f., 199 n.446; L. Nemoy, Karaite 


Anthology (1952), 124. 
[Leon Nemoy] 


JACOB BEN SOSAS, one of the four commanders of the 
Idumean forces during the Jewish War (66-70/73 C.E.) who 
played a prominent role in the internecine struggle in Jeru- 
salem. The other Idumean commanders were Jacob’s brother 
John, Simeon b. Cathlas, and Phinehas b. Clusoth. Jacob may 
have been a member of one of the Jewish families living in Idu- 
mea, the “Jews of the south” (Klausner). He opened up Idumea 
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to Simeon Bar Giora when sent by his countrymen to recon- 
noiter the strength of the latter’s forces, so that Simeon was 
able to march into the country without bloodshed. In the de- 
fense of Jerusalem Jacob was one of the ten chiefs of the 5,000 
Idumean warriors who joined forces with Simeon Bar Giora. 
He distinguished himself in various battles during the siege of 
Jerusalem. When the Idumean defenders of Jerusalem delib- 
erated surrender after the fall of the Temple, Jacob, together 
with the other Idumean chiefs, was arrested by Simeon Bar 
Giora. Nothing else is known about him. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Wars, 4:235, 521ff.; 5:249; 6:92, 148, 380; 
Klausner, Bayit Sheni, 5 (19517), 212, 231, 239. 
[Edna Elazary] 


JACOB BEN YAKAR (d. 1064), German rabbi. Jacob was the 
principal teacher of *Rashi, who refers to him as “ha-Zaken,” 
and also of Solomon b. Samson. Another of his pupils was 
the “gaon” quoted in the Shitah Mekubbezet to Bava Kamma, 
from chapter 7 onward. From Worms, where he was one of the 
earliest scholars, Jacob went to study in the yeshivah of *Ger- 
shom b. Judah in Mainz, and apparently headed the yeshivah 
for some time together with *Eliezer b. Isaac of Worms after 
Gershom’s death. Later he returned to Worms, but toward the 
end of his life he again dwelt in Mainz, and it is there that his 
tombstone was found. Some regard him as the head of the 
Worms yeshivah and the initiator there of a method of study 
that differed from that of the yeshivah of Mainz, but the mat- 
ter is not sufficiently clear. Jacob was Rashi’s teacher in both 
Talmud and Scripture, and Rashi says that he learned most 
of his Torah from him. However, he refers to him by name 
only on rare occasions, where the matter was not absolutely 
clear to him; otherwise he quotes him without mentioning 
his name. Rashi refers to him as “my teacher in Scripture,” 
excluding thereby his other teacher, *Isaac b. Judah. Joseph 
too quotes the comments of Jacob on Scripture. Jacob’s teach- 
ings — particularly his rulings and “deeds” - are cited by Rashi 
and in the various books of the “School of Rashi.” It is of in- 
terest that no written responsa by Jacob are extant. The Sefer 
Hasidim (ed. by J. Wistinetzki (19247), 245 no. 991) relates of 
him that, because of great humility, he was wont “to sweep be- 
fore the Holy Ark with his beard” and Rashi too emphasizes 
the humility of his teacher (Mahzor Vitry, ed. by S. Hurwitz 
(19237), 358 no. 321). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Epstein, in: Tarbiz, 4 (1932/33), 1-34, 153-92; 
V. Aptowitzer, Mavo le-Sefer Ravyah (1938), 356-7; Lipschutz, in: Sefer 
Rashi, ed. by J.L. Maimon (1956), 203-4; I. Elfenbein, Teshuvot Rashi 
(1943), 403, index; Agus, in: Roth, Dark Ages, 2 (1966), 214-9. 
[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


JACOB BEN ZEMAH BEN NISSIM (d. 1847), one of the 
wealthiest men of his time in the East. Born in Baghdad, he 
moved in about 1775 to India where he succeeded in amass- 
ing great wealth. Returning to Baghdad in 1831, he spent large 
sums on charitable purposes in various countries. Many of the 
Jewish religious institutions established in Baghdad in the first 
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half of the 19' century were financed by his contributions. 
After his death his heirs struggled bitterly among themselves 
over the distribution of his estate. In 1855 a synagogue, Midrash 
Yaakov Zemah, was constructed in his memory in Baghdad. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Ben-Jacob, Yehudei Bavel (1965), 140-1; 
D.S. Sassoon, History of the Jews in Baghdad (1949), 137. 


JACOB DAVID BEN ISRAEL ISSAR (1808-1863), talmud- 
ist and kabbalist. Jacob was a pupil of the hasidic rabbi Judah 
Leib of Leszno and served as a rabbi in Kozienice and later in 
Wyszogrod. He was the author of glosses and novellae to the 
Sifra, published with the text, together with a commentary 
from manuscripts in Jacob’s possession of Samson of Sens, un- 
der the title Haggahot Maharid (1866). Many of Jacob’s other 
novellae remained unpublished. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Walden, Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash, 1 
(1864), 34a no. 208; S. Jewnin, Nahalat Olamim (1882), 44, 109. 


[Samuel Abba Horodezky] 


JACOB HA-KATAN (ie., “Jacob the Small”; 13'* century), 
Hebrew translator, better known as “The Anonymous” or “The 
Anonymous of the 13" Century.” This is due to the fact that un- 
til recently the name of this Hebrew translator of many Arabic 
and Latin medical works was unknown. However, the author 
of Sefer ha-Yosher (1270), a pupil of R. Nathan of Montpellier, 
mentions in his book a number of medical works. Among 
them is the Antidotarium Nicolai which had been translated 
by his brother Jacob. Furthermore, he describes Jacob as fa- 
mous for his works. In the preface to the Antidotarium, the 
translator introduces himself as “Rabbi Jacob ha-Katan.” The 
same introduction appears in the preface to the translation of 
Averroes On Diarrhea and there he also records that he - at 
the suggestion of *Nahmanides - translated other works of 
Averroes. It can, therefore, be assumed that Jacob ha-Katan 
translated other works without explicitly mentioning them 
by name. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Muntner, in: Tarbiz, 18 (1947), 194-9; Stein- 
schneider, Uebersetzungen, 1069-70; Benjacob, Ozar, 220. 


[Suessmann Muntner] 


JACOB HA-KOHEN BAR MORDECAL, gaon of Sura, 
797-811. A student of *Yehudai Gaon and *Hanina Kahana b. 
Huna, Jacob was held in high esteem. He is credited by some 
with the authorship of Seder Tanna’im (ed. by Z. Kahana, 
1935), one of the most important works on the history and 
methodology of mishnaic and talmudic literature, and the 
first of its kind. In his decisions Jacob tended to be as lenient 
as possible in the interpretation of the law. One of his most 
important decisions concerned the talmudic rule that, when- 
ever R. *Judah ha-Nasi’s opinion is cited in opposition to only 
one of the sages, Judah’s opinion prevails. Jacob, however, de- 
cided — in accordance with another talmudic formula — that if 
Judah's opponent was his father and teacher Rabban *Simeon 
b. Gamaliel, the latter’s opinion is accepted. His responsa are 
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written in Hebrew interspersed with Aramaic. His son Moses 
(Mesharsheya) was also gaon of Sura. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z.W. Wolfensohn (ed.), Hemdah Genuzah 
(1863), 3a no. 15; Abraham b. Isaac of Narbonne, Sefer ha-Eshkol, ed. 
by Z.B. Auerbach, 1 (1868), 91; Halevy, Dorot, 3 (1923), 241; J. Muel- 
ler, Mafteah li-Teshuvot ha-Geonim (1891), 73f.; S. Assaf, Tekufat ha- 
Geonim ve-Sifrutah (1955), 147f. L. Ginzberg, Geonica, 2 (1909), 86. 


[Meir Havazelet] 


JACOBI, ABRAHAM (1830-1919), pediatrician, founder of 
American pediatrics. He was born in Hartum, Germany, to 
parents of limited means. He registered as a student of Se- 
mitic languages, but later studied medicine, graduating from 
Bonn University. While he was studying, the 1848 Revolution 
broke out in Germany, and Jacobi became a revolutionary 
leader. He was imprisoned but escaped in 1853 to the United 
States. A year later, in New York, he invented a laryngoscope, 
but failed to obtain a patent for his invention (before Manuel 
Garcia's invention in 1855). 

Jacobi was appointed to lecture on children’s illnesses 
in 1857, and in 1860 the first chair in pediatrics in New York 
was founded for him; he lectured for almost 25 years. His ac- 
tivities included the organization of the children’s ward at the 
Mount Sinai Hospital in New York. Jacobi was one of the first 
to insist on the boiling of milk, and one of the first to practice 
intubation of the throat instead of performing a tracheotomy. 
In 1859 he and E. Noeggerath wrote a textbook for midwives 
and on children’s and women's diseases. 

Jacobi wrote on a large number of pediatric problems: the 
throat (1859), diet for children (1872), diphtheria (1876), intes- 
tinal illness (1887), the thymus gland (1889), and infant and 
child care (1896-1902). Jacobi also contributed three mono- 
graphs to Gerhard’s Handbuch, manual on hygiene in child- 
birth (1876), diphtheria (1877), and dysentery (1877). He also 
published important works on the history of pediatrics. His 
writings were published in eight volumes under the title Col- 
lectanea Jacobi (1898; Dr. Jacobi’s Works, 1909). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Garrison, in: Science, 50 (1919), 102-4; A. 
Levinson, Pioneers of Pediatrics (1943), 102-5. 

[Joshua O. Leibowitz] 


JACOBI, ERWIN REUBEN (1909-1978), musicologist and 
harpsichord player. Jacobi was born in Strasbourg and grad- 
uated as an engineer in 1933. In 1934 he immigrated to Erez 
Israel where he worked in agriculture and land settlement, 
and later in industry. In the 1950s he turned his attention to 
music, studying cembalo under Frank *Pelleg (1951-52) and 
music theory under Paul *Ben-Haim (1952-53). In 1953 he pro- 
ceeded to the United States, where he studied under Wanda 
*Landowska and Paul Hindemith, under whom he studied 
at Yale University (1952-53) and Zurich (1953-57), receiving 
his doctorate from him in 1957. In 1953 he moved to Zurich 
where he was appointed lecturer in musicology. He served 
as visiting professor at the School of Music of the Iowa Uni- 
versity (1970-71) and Indiana University (1971-72). Jacobi’s 
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research centers on the theory and practice of music in the 
17 and 18" centuries. He produced a complete edition of Ra- 
meau’s theoretical works (Die Entwicklung der Musiktheorie 
in England nach der Zeit von Jean-Phillipe Rameau, 1971). A 
longtime friend of Albert Schweitzer, he has also published 
many articles on him. His works include “Introduction” to J.-E 
Agricola: Anleitung zur Singkunst (1757) zusammen mit dem 
italienischen Original von Pier Francesco Tosi (1966); Albert 
Schweitzer und die Musik (1975); Albert Schweitzer und Richard 
Wagner: eine Dokumentation, Schriften der Schweizerischen 
Richard-Wagner-Gesellschaft, iii (1977). His editions include 
J.B. de Boismortier: Quatres suites de piéces de clavecin. op. 59, 
Alte Musik fiir verschiedene Instrumente, (1960, 1971); Jean 
Philippe Rameau: Piéces de clavecin (1961, 1972) and Piéces de 
clavecin en concerts (1961, 1970). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online; MGG. 


[Israela Stein (24 ed.)] 


JACOBI, FREDERICK (1891-1952), U.S. composer. Born in 
San Francisco, Jacobi studied with Rubin *Goldmark, Rafael 
Joseffy, Paul Juon, and Ernest *Bloch. From 1913 to 1917 he was 
assistant conductor at the Metropolitan Opera in New York 
and later taught at the Juilliard School of Music. Jacobi first 
attracted attention as a composer with a quartet on American 
Indian themes (1923). Many of his later works were on Jew- 
ish subjects or for synagogue use. Sabbath Evening Service 
(1930-31); Six Pieces for Organ, for use in the synagogue (1933); 
arrangements of Palestinian folk songs (1939-40); Hymn to 
words of Saadiah Gaon, for male choir; Two Pieces in Sabbath 
Mood, for orchestra (1946); Ashrei ha-Ish — arrangements of 
the song by Mordechai *Zeira - for mixed chorus and string 
orchestra (1949); and Three Preludes, for organ (1949). 


JACOBI, GEORG (1840-1906), violinist and conductor. Born 
in Berlin, Jacobi worked as a violinist and conductor in Paris. 
In 1871 he was appointed leader of the orchestra at the Alham- 
bra Theatre, London, where he remained for 26 years. During 
this period he composed or arranged the music for over 100 
ballets, among them Yolande (1877), The Golden Wreath, and 
Beauty and the Beast (1898). 


JACOBI, HANOCH (Heinrich; 1909-1990), Israeli com- 
poser, conductor, and string player. Born in Germany, he 
studied the viola and composition with Paul Hindemith at the 
Berlin Hochschule fiir Musik (1927-30). From 1930 to 1933 he 
played in the Grosses Orchester des Siidwestdeutsche Rund- 
funk. In 1934 he emigrated to Erez Israel and settled in Jeru- 
salem where he joined the Jerusalem String Quartet (1934-9) 
and the Palestine Music Conservatory (1934-47), later the 
Jerusalem Academy of music, of which he became the direc- 
tor (1954-1958). In 1959, he moved to Tel Aviv, where he joined 
the Israel Philharmonic Orchestra as a violist until 1974. Af- 
ter leading the Herzliyah String Quartet, he founded his own 
quartet. Jacobi was a conservative composer although the in- 
fluence of his new homeland may be felt in his works. Among 
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his popular compositions which were considered Israeli cul- 
tural symbols are the cantata Od Yavo Yom (“The Day Will 
Come,’ 1944), the Suite for Strings (1946); Kinnor Hayah le- 
David (“King David’s Lyre”) in honor of the birth of the state 
of Israel (1948); and Judean Hill Dance: Hora Variations (1952). 
During his later years, he wrote pedagogical compositions for 
string instruments based on Jewish tunes from Mediterranean 
and Middle Eastern countries. He also wrote three sympho- 
nies (1944, 1955, 1960) and other orchestral works such as Par- 
tita concertanta (1971), Mutatio 1 (1975), Variations (1976), and 
Mutatio 11 (1977). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove Music Online. 


[Yohanan Boehm and Uri (Erich) Toeplitz / 
Israela Stein and Gila Flam (2"4 ed.)] 


JACOBI, KARL GUSTAV JACOB (1804-1851), German 
mathematician, brother of Moritz Hermann *Jacobi. Born 
in Potsdam, he was a child prodigy. He studied philosophy, 
philology, and mathematics at the University of Berlin, and 
in 1825 became a lecturer in mathematics. He and his brother 
converted to Christianity in order to remove any possible 
bar to government posts. His career was also helped by the 
famous mathematician Friedrich Gauss. A brilliant teacher, 
Jacobi was invited to Koenigsberg, where he became a pro- 
fessor at the age of 23. Overwork, together with financial dif- 
ficulties caused by his father’s death, brought him to a state 
of near collapse requiring a long convalescence. Jacobi met Sir 
William Rowan Hamilton, the great Irish mathematician, and, 
as a result of this meeting, he continued Hamilton’s work in 
the field of dynamics. After a short and unhappy involvement 
in politics which cost him his royal grant, he returned to his 
original work. On the recommendation of Baron Alexander 
von Humboldt, the German naturalist, the grant was again 
awarded him. By 1849 Jacobi was the leading mathematician 
in Europe after Gauss. He died in Berlin of smallpox. Jacobi’s 
works on differential equations and the calculus of variations 
serve as the mathematical basis for modern physics. His col- 
lected works, Gesammelte Werke, were published by the Uni- 
versity of Berlin in eight volumes (1881-91). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Koenigsberger, Karl Gustav Jacob Jacobi 
(Ger., 1904); E.T. Bell, Men of Mathematics (1937), index. 


[Grete Leibowitz] 


JACOBI, LOTTE (Johanna Alexandra; 1896-1990), U.S. 
photographer. Born in Thorn, West Prussia (now Torun, Po- 
land), to a fourth-generation photographer family, Jacobi cap- 
tured the heady spirit of the Weimar Republic, particularly 
the intellectual and artistic elite who lived in Berlin or passed 
through it, before she fled the Nazis in 1935. She began her 
photographic career at 14, documenting the world around her 
with a homemade pinhole camera. Her family had the most 
famous portrait-photography business in Germany, Atelier 
Jacobi, with studios in Thorn, Poznan, and Berlin. She was in 
her early thirties when she finished her studies and joined her 
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parents and sister in Berlin, where the family had moved. She 
was equipped for the job not only by talent but by tempera- 
ment. An emancipated woman with a leftist political slant, she 
had an inquiring approach and a knack for bringing subjects 
to her lens. Her aim was to capture each sitter’s individuality. 
“In making portraits, I refuse to photograph myself,’ she said. 
“My style is the style of the people I photograph.” 

One of her famous subjects was Peter *Lorre. She was al- 
lowed only one image, and it turned out to be a classic, with 
Lorre shot as close up as possible. She captured his villainous 
look, but softened the angle by shooting from above. Her in- 
terest in modern dance led her to make photos of dancers in 
action, aided by her own quickness and new camera technol- 
ogy. Her photographs of an unknown Lotte Lenya holding a 
cigarette, the actor Emil Jannings casually peeling an apple, 
and the dancer Claire Bauroff captured the essence of Berlin 
theater life. In 1932 her leftist sympathies led her to do a se- 
ries of Ernst Thalmann, the Communist candidate that year 
against Hitler. Then, a long trip to the Soviet Union resulted 
in rare and interesting shots of street scenes in Moscow and 
the republics of Tajikistan and Uzbekistan. But when she re- 
turned to Germany, the Nazis questioned her about her trip, 
her political sympathies, and her Jewish background. She fi- 
nally left Germany after her father’s death. 

In New York, she opened a studio with her sister Ruth 
but struggled to find work. An important American contact 
was Albert *Einstein, whom she and her family had photo- 
graphed in Germany. He agreed to work with her when, in 
1938, Life magazine commissioned a photo essay on the sci- 
entist. She made several informal photographs at Einstein's 
home in Princeton, N.J., in conversations with his students, 
but Life felt they were too casual and decided not to publish 
them. However, in 1942, the magazine U.S. Camera, at the in- 
stigation of Edward Steichen, published a photo of a dreamy 
Einstein, in a rumpled leather jacket, hair askew, that became 
one of the most famous images of him. In the 1940s Jacobi 
explored the technique of photogenics, expressive abstract 
images made by drawing with a flashlight on photographic 
paper. The process had been extensively explored in the early 
20 century by Man *Ray and Laszlo Moholy-Nagy. 

In 1940, in New York, she married her second husband 
(she and her first husband had divorced), Erich Reiss, a Ger- 
man avant-garde publisher who was rescued from a Nazi 
death camp. He died in 1951. In New Hampshire, living with 
his son's family, she continued her interest in the forms of na- 
ture, taking pictures of snow, water, and other phenomena in 
the countryside. She remained active as a portrait photogra- 
pher, developing a new set of subjects and friends, including 
the poets Robert Frost and May Sarton, the ecological ac- 
tivists Helen and Scott Nearing, and a fellow photographer, 
Paul Caponigro. She opened a gallery in Deering and served 
as a mentor to younger artists for 30 years. Among her other 
notable portraits — all in black and white - were those of the 
dramatist Kurt *Weill, Eleanor Roosovelt, Marc *Chagall, 
and the musician Pablo Casals. She bequeathed a collection 
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of 47,000 negatives to the University of New Hampshire. Her 
earlier work was lost to the Nazis. 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


JACOBI, MORITZ (Moses) HERMANN (1801-1874), Ger- 
man physicist and architect. Born in Potsdam, he - like his 
brother the mathematician Karl Gustav Jacob *Jacobi — was 
converted to Christianity. Jacobi practiced architecture at 
Koenigsberg until appointed professor of architecture at the 
Russian University in Dorpat, Estonia. In 1837 he was invited 
to St. Petersburg, where he became a member of the Russian 
Academy of Sciences, later state advisor, and was ennobled. 
In 1838 Jacobi, who was particularly interested in electricity, 
invented the galvano-plastic process of electrotyping. In 1839 
he managed to produce molds faced with graphite which 
could conduct electricity. He also studied the practical use of 
electromagnetism for driving machinery (electrically driven 
boat), and experimented with the electric arc. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.T. Bell, Men of Mathematics (1937), 327- 


39. 
[Grete Leibowitz] 


JACOB ISAAC BEN SHALOM (d. 1675 or 1676), rabbi and 
author. Jacob served as a rabbi in Schrimm and in Lissa, Po- 
land, where he died. Esteemed as a talmudic scholar, his opin- 
ion was frequently sought on halakhic matters. He gave his 
*haskamah to the Magen Avraham by Abraham Abele *Gom- 
biner, his contemporary and relative. His collection of hal- 
akhic decisions, Beit Levi, with the subtitle Shelom Bayit, was 
never printed independently, but extracts from it were printed 
in Magen Avraham and in Jekuthiel Kaufman's Hukkei Daat, 
printed as an addendum to Yismah Yisrael by Israel Samuel 
b. Solomon Rofe. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.M. Pinner, Mazzevot Kivrot ha-Rabbanim 
(1861), 190; Landshuth, Ammudei, 2; H.N. Dembitzer, Kelilat Yofi, 2 
(1893), 137b; L. Lewin, Geschichte der Juden in Lissa (1904), 175-6. 

[Elias Katz] 


JACOB ISAAC HA-HOZEH MI-LUBLIN (1745-1815), 
hasidic zaddik known by the epithet “Ha-Hozeh mi-Lublin” 
(“the Seer of Lublin”). Jacob Isaac was born in Lukow, the son 
of Abraham Eliezer ha-Levi, the rabbi of Jozefow, a descen- 
dent of Isaiah ben Abraham ha-Levi *Horowitz (Ha-Shelah). 
Jacob Isaac was one of the major founders of the hasidic move- 
ment in Poland and Galicia at the end of the 18 century and 
the beginning of the 19". He was a pupil of Samuel-Shmelke 
*Horowitz of Nikolsburg, and *Dov Baer the Maggid of Me- 
zhirech, as well as *Levi Isaac of Berdichev. His principal 
mentor, however, was *Elimelech of Lyzhansk, (1717-1786), 
who formulated in his court and disseminated in other com- 
munities the doctrine of the zaddik as occupying the center 
of hasidic identity. This doctrine was further circulated post- 
humously through his book Noam Elimelekh (Lemberg 1788). 
Jacob Isaac left his teacher and began to lead his own hasidic 
group in Elimelech’s lifetime, causing much tension, anguish, 
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and crisis in his master’s court. At first active in Lancut and 
later in Rozwadow, during the 1790s he moved to Chekhov, 
a suburb of Lublin, and finally to Lublin itself. Jacob Isaac, 
a renowned zaddik, who was mainly responsible for mak- 
ing Congress Poland and Galicia into great hasidic centers, 
appears in his autobiographical writings as someone with a 
unique perception of himself as both a mystic and a prophet, 
who believed that he received divine revelations for the sake 
of the Jewish community. His books were written as a mix- 
ture of diaries and collections of teachings in the last two de- 
cades of the 18" century, and were published posthumously 
under the titles Zot Zikaron (1851) and Zikaron Zot (1869). He 
represented himself in his books and was represented by his 
contemporaries in their tales to be a miracle worker, a seer, 
and a prophet, beliefs responsible for the wide attraction of 
his court. His works reveal dialectical concepts which reflect a 
reappraisal of the significance of the traditional order (“awe”) 
and the quality of the mystical religious undertaking (“love”). 
Significantly these concepts related to the tension between the 
commitment to traditional obligations and expansion of these 
limits through innovative mystical thought, mystical rapture, 
and new forms of contemplation on the meaning of religious 
praxis. These dialectical concepts expressed the dual mean- 
ing of the veneration of the zaddik, which included both the 
transcendence of existential borders (“love”) and the preser- 
vation of the traditional order (“awe”). The Seer developed a 
new orientation of complete responsibility toward the corpo- 
real and spiritual needs of his followers and formulated a clear 
distinction between the nature of divine worship insofar as it 
applied to the zaddik and his followers. The former was ex- 
pected “to work with love,” meaning to be a courageous reli- 
gious innovator inspired by divine rapture, preconditioned by 
a high degree of self-abnegation. The zaddik, as he saw it, was 
someone who completely annihilates his personality and will 
in order to receive direct divine revelation for the benefit of 
his hasidim. Jacob Isaac engendered changes in the religious 
and social life of his followers as a result of these new divine 
revelations. These changes were much welcomed and needed 
because of the harsh socio-economical circumstances in Gali- 
cia and the urgent needs of the community. His followers, the 
hasidim, on the other hand, were expected by him to adhere 
to the normative tradition while attaching themselves to the 
zaddik, who took complete responsibility for all their spiritual 
and corporeal needs. Jacob Isaac left no direct dynastic line; 
however, the majority of Polish and Galician zaddikim who 
headed the hasidic movement during the first half of the 19 
century were numbered among his disciples. He attracted fol- 
lowers from all social strata. Isaac Meir b. Israel Alter, founder 
of the Gur dynasty, regarded him as “everyone's rabbi” (Me’ir 
Einei ha-Golah (1928), 18). 

Many of his distinguished disciples testified to his insight, 
his ability to discern whether a person “acted purely and hon- 
estly or conversely, God forbid,’ as well as to his power of pre- 
dicting events. It was also reported that he could reveal the ge- 
nealogy of a person’s soul and discern its tikkun (“restitution” 
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in each stage of reincarnation; the epithet “hozeh” (“seer”) was 
therefore applied to him, although posthumously. 

Following Elimelech of Lizhansk, Jacob Isaac emphasized 
the centrality of the zaddik in the life of the hasidic commu- 
nity and the “practical” work of the zaddik, stressing his duty 
to care for the “progeny, life, and livelihood” of his “children,” 
the hasidic congregation. Believing that material abundance 
preceded spiritual wealth, Jacob Isaac held that in order to 
help a person repent it was first necessary to help the person 
satisfy his material needs. The zaddik ought “to extend great 
abundance and a comfortable living so that the people will be 
free to worship God.” He is reported as saying that “when the 
body enjoys plentitude the soul too enjoys spiritual richness” 
(Or la-Shamayim, 1850, Parashat Va-Yishlah, 15a). He particu- 
larly stressed the conduct between man and his fellow, consid- 
ering social feeling to be of special significance in the secret 
order of the world. He perceived humility as a metaphysical 
element, obliging primarily the zaddik and preconditioning 
his mystical exaltation. He further stressed the virtue of the 
“love of Israel,” which was one of the cherished principles of 
early Hasidism. 

Toward the end of his life Jacob Isaac suffered a serious 
crisis over his conduct as a hasidic leader, which originated 
in the split in the Lublin hasidic center between those who 
emphasized the aspiration toward spiritual perfection and 
constant devekut to God and those who stressed the zaddik’s 
need to care for the multitude of the Hasidim. The atmosphere 
of “practical” zaddikism, focused on the mundane needs of 
his followers as cultivated by Jacob Isaac, did not suit those 
who regarded the hasidic zaddik as a guide to divine worship 
and not as a miracle worker and social activist. Although he 
sensed the disappointment of his best pupils, Jacob Isaac did 
not change his method, believing that his exceptional spiri- 
tual capacities should be exploited first and foremost for the 
benefits of his followers, the hasidim. According to some au- 
thorities this was the background for his controversy with his 
most outstanding disciple, Jacob Isaac of *Przysucha, who was 
dissatisfied with the “practical” character of Lublin Hasidism. 
The rabbi of Przysucha attracted many disciples who regarded 
Hasidism as a spiritual-religious movement centered on pi- 
etistic measures, as well as intellectual and spiritual endeavors, 
while marginalizing social responsibility, aided by means of 
magical activity, for the improvement of material living con- 
ditions. It should be noted that academic studies concerning 
the socio-economic conditions of the Jews in Galicia in the 
last two decades of the 18 century and the first two decades 
of the 19" century, ie., the period of activity of the Seer of 
Lublin, demonstrate the tragic urgency of the economic situ- 
ation (see A. Brawer, Galicia ve-Yehudeiha) and explains his 
social and mystical position. The controversy on the hasidic 
mode of leadership divided Polish Hasidism for many years 
and through it the hasidic trend of *Przysucha-*Kotsk and 
Izbica evolved. While the followers of Przysucha and Kotsk 
resented the social, mystical total responsibility of the Seer, 
the Izbica hasidim adopted his position with enthusiasm. 
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Mordecai Leiner of Izbica (1800-1854) followed the teachings 
and practices of the Seer of Lublin and continued the mys- 
tical criticism of traditional conventions in relation to spiri- 
tual leaders, and embraced the social innovations inspired by 
mystical revelation. Jacob Isaac was frequently attacked by 
the Mitnaggedim both in Lublin and elsewhere, being the ob- 
ject of criticism of those writers of the late 18" and early 19% 
century among the maskilim and mitnaggedim who opposed 
“practical” zaddikism - and its consequences for the leader- 
ship in Lublin. He was also severely criticized by the rabbi of 
Lublin, Azriel Horowitz. 

Jacob Isaac’s autobiographical works, Zot Zikaron and 
Zikaron Zot, offer a sound historical foundation for the many 
stories concerning his communal work and exceptional po- 
sition. Hasidic tradition also relates that he regarded Napo- 
leon’s march on Russia (1812), which evoked strong messianic 
dreams in various parts of Poland and Galicia, as the begin- 
ning of the messianic wars between *Gog and Magog and 
planned to join forces with other zaddikim in order to hasten 
redemption. However, no historical foundation is available for 
this contention since the Seer’s writings precede the Napole- 
onic wars by two decades. Martin Buber wrote his novel Gog 
u-Magog on this period in the Seer’s life, which, as previously 
noted, has no autobiographical documentation but rather left 
only a collection of legendary tales. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.B. Nissenbaum, Le-Korot ha-Yehudim be- 
Lublin (1899), 119; I. Berger, Zekhut Yisrael... Eser Orot (1903); E.N. 
Frank, Yehudei Polin bi-Ymei Milhemet Napoleon (1903); Dubnow, 
Hasidut, 215-7, 287, 326-30; A.Z. Aescoly, in: Beit Yisrael be-Polin, 
2 (1953), 86-141; A. Marcus, Ha-Hasidut (1954); A. Rubinstein, in: 
KS, 37 (1961/62), 123-6; M. Buber, Gog u-Magog, Megillat Yamim 
(1967). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Elior, “Bein ha-Yesh la-Ayin - 
Iyyun be-Torat ha-Zaddik shel ha-Hozeh mi-Lublin; in: I. Bartal, R. 
Elior, and C. Shmeruk (eds.), Zadikim ve-Anshei Maaseh: Studies in 
Polish Hasidism (1994), 167-218; R. Elior, “Between Yesh and Ayin: 
The Doctrine of the Zaddik in the works of Jacob Isaac the Seer of 
Lublin,’ in: A. Rapoport-Albert and S. Zipperstein (eds.), Jewish 
History - Essays in Honor of Ch. Abramsky (1988), 393-455; idem, 
“Temurot ba-Mahshavah ha-Datit be-Hasidut Polin, in: Tarbiz, 62 


(1993), 381-432. 
[Avraham Rubinstein / Rachel Elior (24 ed.)] 


JACOB JOSEPH BEN ZEVI HA-KOHEN KATZ OF PO- 
LONNOYE (v.c. 1782), rabbi and preacher; the first theoreti- 
cian of Hasidism. Jacob Joseph, whose birthplace is unknown, 
became rabbi of Shargorod, the second largest community 
of Podolia. In 1741 he came under the influence of *Israel b. 
Eliezer Ba'al Shem Tov (the BeShT). A controversy with his 
community ensued, as a result of which he was expelled from 
Shargorod in about 1748. He left for Raszkow, a very small 
community, where he remained until 1752. In 1750/51, he 
hoped to go to Erez Israel, but this project did not material- 
ize. From Raszkow, he went to *Nemirov, where he remained 
until 1770 and openly propagated Hasidism. On the death of 
Aryeh Leib, the preacher of Polonnoye, Jacob Joseph was ap- 
pointed to this position, which he held for the remainder of 
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his life. Jacob Joseph did not succeed the Ba’al Shem Tov in 
the leadership of the hasidic movement, and this left him em- 
bittered. His son, Abraham Samson, who settled in Tiberias 
and Safed, was childless. He published his father’s writings. 
His relative by marriage was Hayyim b. Menahem Zanzer, 
head of the kabbalists of the klaus of Brody. 

Jacob Joseph's first and main work was Toledot Yaakov 
Yosef (Korets, 1780), containing homiletics of the author, as 
well as the “words which I heard from my teacher,’ namely, the 
Baal Shem Tov. It is the first work to express the basic teach- 
ings of Hasidism, both in a positive formulation as well as in 
the bitter criticism it contains of the traditional Jewish leader- 
ship and its scale of values. The work played an important role 
as one of the factors which aroused opposition to Hasidism. 
Copies of it were apparently burned in Brody. Jacob Joseph's 
other works are Ben Porat Yosef (Korets, 1781), homilies mainly 
on Genesis; at the end, the letter sent by the Ba’al Shem Tov to 
his brother-in-law in 1750/51 was published for the first time; 
Zafenat Paneah (Korets, 1782), a commentary on Exodus; and 
Ketonet Passim (Lemberg, 1866), a commentary on Leviticus 
and Numbers. Because of the long delay in the publication of 
this last work and other reasons, S. Dubnow considered it to 
be a forgery, but it is now regarded as authentic (see J.G. Weiss, 
in JJS, 9 (1958), 81-83). From various allusions, it has been as- 
sumed that Jacob Joseph also left a large work in manuscript 
destined to be a commentary on Deuteronomy. Jacob Joseph's 
homilies are traditional in structure. Their contents reveal him 
as leader of a community, as well as a penetrating and inci- 
sive theoretician and social critic. He viewed the preacher as 
the physician of the soul which he helps to cure by means of 
the ethical principles which he teaches. The preacher should 
pay due attention to the general form of the sermon, its con- 
tent and method of delivery, and adapt it to the standard of 
his audience. 

Jacob Joseph taught that the presence of God is mani- 
fest everywhere and in each and every human thought; even 
“when man is engaged in prayer and an alien and evil thought 
enters his mind, it has come to man so that he may improve 
and uplift it. If he does not believe in this, then his acceptance 
of the rule of the Kingdom of Heaven is incomplete because, 
Heaven forfend, he then restricts His presence” (Ben Porat 
Yosef). He proposes that man should resolve the ever-pres- 
ent tension created by matter which draws him to evil and by 
spiritual form which calls him to good through combining 
the joy of matter with that of form, thus achieving the perfect 
joy. Evil inclination will then be subdued of itself, becoming 
the tool of good. The ultimate purpose of man is “Thou shalt 
adhere to Him.” This adhesion is only possible through joy, 
while fasting and self-affliction bring sorrow, and sorrow is the 
root of all evils. Prayers should be recited with a purified and 
concentrated mind and with joy. It is within the power of the 
zaddik to change an evil decree to a favorable end through his 
prayer, also on behalf of those who are associated with him. 

The same relationship within man also exists within so- 
ciety. There is the “multitude” and the “scholar” The man of 
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merit and form is the zaddik, while the “multitude” is matter. 
The zaddik is likened to the head or the eyes of the body, and 
the multitude to the feet. The congregation is thus conceived 
as a living organism, the zaddik being its life and soul in his 
generation. This organismic premise precludes the concept 
that only a few are elect. It follows that the interrelationship 
in this corporate body causes any failure on the part of even 
the lowest member - whether in matter or in spirit - to be 
reflected far more damagingly in the state of “the head” - the 
zaddik. None of the members can adhere truly to God, so 
long as only one, even if an ignoramus, is not conscious of 
his need to be uplifted through the head (the zaddik). Hence 
it is the duty of the zaddik to exert his influence over him. 
Moreover, for the sake of this unification with the multitude, 
and so as to be able to uplift it, a zaddik may sometimes have 
to descend from his own level and to sin for the good of his 
task. This concept of the “descent of the zaddik” holds an 
important place in Jacob Joseph's teachings. The Jew of the 
multitude is incapable “of studying the Torah, and as this is 
through no neglect of his own, God will not punish him” if he 
adheres to the zaddik. He is enjoined to believe in the zaddik 
with absolute faith, without any afterthoughts or doubts as to 
the zaddik’s way of life, because all his actions are performed 
for the sake of Heaven. 

The “man of matter” must also support the zaddik finan- 
cially to enable him to fulfill his duty successfully and devote 
himself to God through Torah study and prayer. Jacob Jo- 
seph taught the importance of the communal Sabbath “third 
meal” for the hasidic congregation, saying that he who does 
not participate in it with his brethren “makes his Sabbath 
profane” (Toledot Yaakov Yosef, beginning of the section on 
Noah). Jacob Joseph's hostility to the ordinary type of rabbi 
is expressed in his denunciation of them as “Jewish demons, 
the equivalent of the Satan and the evil inclination itself, the 
whole of their Torah studies being for their personal aggran- 
dizement.”” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dubnow, Hasidut, 93-101; Horodezky, Hasi- 
dut, 1 (1951°), 105-32; M. Wilensky, in: Joshua Starr Memorial Vol- 
ume (1953), 183-9; B. Dinur, Be-Mifneh ha-Dorot (1955), 147-55; S.H. 
Dresner, The Zaddik (1960); G. Negal, Manhig ve-Edah (1962); A. Ru- 
binstein, in: Aresheth, 3 (1961), 193-230; S. Ettinger, Toledot Am Yis- 
rael ba-Et ha-Hadashah, 3 (1969), 57, 59; idem, in: Journal of World 


History, 17 (1968), nos. 1-2. 
[Moshe Hallamish] 


JACOB JOSEPH OF OSTROG (Yeivi; 1738-1791), pietist 
preacher (maggid). He was the son of a maggid and succeeded 
his father in 1766, after the latter’s death. Jacob Joseph's son 
testified that he highly esteemed the teachings of the disciples 
of *Israel b. Eliezer Ba’al Shem Tov, the founder of modern 
Hasidism. Jacob, who lived in poverty and privation, had a 
deep sense of social morality. His sermons reflected the social 
upheaval troubling the Jews of Eastern Europe in the 18" cen- 
tury. Jacob Joseph attacked perversions of justice, informing, 
and bribery, and took to task community leaders and rabbis 
who gained their appointments through their relations with 
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the authorities instead of through Torah learning. He taught 
that the poor are closest to God and worthy of attaining the 
mystic knowledge of the Torah, but the rich are distant from 
Him. There exists a kind of social-spiritual division in the 
world in which the learned profess the unity of God above and 
ensure the provision of abundance below, although personally 
gaining only a scanty livelihood; in contrast, the ignorant col- 
lect the abundance that pours down from Heaven. Despite this 
distinction, Jacob insisted on the principle of internal Jewish 
unity, since all the Jewish people are linked with each other. 
The zaddik’s devotion to the Almighty draws all his brethren 
after him to holiness. 

His books are Mora Mikdash (Korets, 1782), on order in 
synagogue; Ein Mishpat (Korets, 1782), on the prohibition on 
buying rabbinical office or arbitrary appointment; and Rav 


Yeivi (Slavuta, 1792), homilies. 
[Avraham Rubinstein] 


JACOB KOPPEL BEN AARON SASSLOWER (second 
half of 17" century), authority on the masoretic text and can- 
tillation, and author of a work on the *masorah. Jacob Kop- 
pel came from Zaslavl near Ostrog (Volhynia). He was the 
author of Nahalat Yaakov (1686), containing the masorah for 
the reading of the Ten Commandments in accordance with 
intonation and grammar, as well as various studies on the ma- 
sorah and Hebrew grammar based upon the Siah Yizhak of 
Isaac b. Samuel ha-Levi of Posen and the Iggeret ha-Teamim 
of Aaron Abraham b. Baruch. Jekuthiel Lazi b. Nahum Ash- 
kenazi compiled an abridgment titled the Kizzur Nahalat 
Yaakov (1718) with the addition of the kunteres Or Torah by 
Menahem *Lonzano for the benefit of “those living in the 
countryside and in villages, who have never seen or known” 
the original work. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat Bod, 1179; Benjacob, 


Ozar, 396 no. 131. 
[Josef Horovitz] 


JACOB KOPPEL BEN MOSES OF MEZHIRECH (d. c. 
1740), Polish kabbalist. Jacob was influenced by the Shabbatean 
movement in Poland, and he himself influenced Hasidism. His 
main published works are: Shaarei Gan Eden (Korets, 1803), 
a major kabbalistic treatise, dealing with all facets of kabbal- 
istic theosophy, following the school of Isaac *Luria; and Ha- 
Kol Kol Yaakov (Slaviuta, 1804), a formulation of the Lurianic 
kavvanot (the mystical intentions and meditations during 
prayer). This work served as a basis for later hasidic prayer 
books. Besides these he apparently wrote Nahalot Yaakov, an 
extensive commentary on the *Zohar, which has been lost. 
Jacob denounces the followers of *Shabbetai Zevi and messi- 
anic speculation in general in a few scattered remarks. How- 
ever, it has been proved that he was the brother and pupil of 
a known Shabbatean, Hayyim of Ostraha (Ostrog), who in- 
fluenced his writings. 

A close study of the kabbalistic doctrine of Jacob proves 
conclusively that his works included at least one part of a 
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“credo” of *Nathan of Gaza, the prophet of Shabbetai Zevi, that 
substantial parts of his theosophical discussions were influ- 
enced by Nathan’s basic doctrines, and that his works contain 
many ideas and expressions similar to those of Jonathan *Ey- 
beschuetz, another secret Shabbatean in Eastern Europe. 

The Shabbatean elements in Jacob's theology are revealed 
in three fields. First, his theosophic doctrine, which describes 
the processes that led toward the creation within the Godhead 
itself, does not follow the orthodox Lurianic myth but uses a 
whole group of terms and processes introduced into the Kab- 
balah by Nathan of Gaza. While creating his Shabbatean the- 
ology, the latter utilized elements in the teachings of Luria’s 
alleged pupil Israel *Sarug. Secondly, in his descriptions of 
development within the realm of the Sefirot (the divine ema- 
nations), Jacob uses a series of extremely radical sexual sym- 
bols found only in Shabbatean writings, mainly in those of 
Eybeschuetz. Finally, some scattered hints (which were fully 
developed in at least one of his works) allude to a heretical, 
antinomian concept of the Torah and the mitzvot, following 
the Shabbatean distinction between the laws governing the 
world before the coming of the messiah, Shabbetai Zevi, and 
the new laws following his appearance. 

Jacob and his writings were highly praised by the early 
Hasidim, who published his works and used them extensively. 
A reliable hasidic tradition even quotes some words of praise 
attributed to *Israel b. Eliezer Ba’al Shem Tov. Thus Jacob's 
Shabbatean writings form one of the links between late East 
European Shabbateanism and early Hasidism. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Tishby, Netivei Emunah u-Minut (1964), 


197-226, 331-43. 
Joseph Dan 


JACOB NAZIR (Jacob ben Saul of Lunel; second half of 12» 
century), scholar and kabbalist in Lunel, S. France. The brother 
of Asher b. Saul, author of Sefer ha-Minhagot, Jacob was a col- 
league of *Abraham b. David (RABaD). Solomon Schechter 
(JQR 5, 1893, pp. 22-23), on the basis of statements in letters 
of Samuel David *Luzzatto (Iggerot Shadal (1882), 669), estab- 
lished his identity, in opposition to Zunz, who had thought 
him identical with Jacob b. Meshullam of Lunel. Jacob Nazir 
belonged to a group of hermits in Provence who carried on 
the mystic tradition, devoting themselves wholly to a life of 
contemplation. Kabbalistic tradition attributes to Jacob and 
Abraham b. David revelations of the prophet Elijah. Through 
visions and meditations they arrived at innovations in kab- 
balistic thought. Some of their interpretations, in which they 
disagreed on the details of the mystical kavvanot (“medita- 
tions”) in certain prayers (i.e., to which Sefirah or quality of 
God should a man direct his thought in prayer?), have sur- 
vived in several manuscripts (Ms. js New York 838 48a; Brit- 
ish Museum 755 85b; Oxford 1646). The works that have sur- 
vived contain kabbalistic terminology developed from Sefer 
ha-*Bahir, the Heikhalot literature, and a mixture of different 
traditions. However, there is no proof that Jacob constructed 
a complete and ordered system. 
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Jacob Nazir was the first to use the term Malkhut (“king- 
dom”) to designate the last revelation of the Sefirot, and as a 
synonym for the concepts of Kavod (“glory”) and Shekhinah 
(“Divine Presence”). According to G. Scholem this usage was 
derived from ibn *Tibbon’s Hebrew translation of the Kuzari, 
composed in Lunel during that period (1167). One of the first 
kabbalists to serve as a direct link between Provence and the 
East, Jacob made a pilgrimage to Palestine, apparently after 
Saladin’s capture of Jerusalem (1187). His circle transmitted 
traditions which he learned from R. Nehorai of Jerusalem (R. 
Ezra’s commentary on the aggadot, Ms. Vatican 185; see Scho- 
lem, Kitvei Yad be-Kabbalah (1930), 202). Later legend of the 
Spanish kabbalists (c. 1300) linked his visit to the Middle East 
with *Maimonides’ imaginary turning to Kabbalah in his old 
age. There is no trace of mysticism in Jacob's supplements to 
Rashi’s commentary on Job (Ms. Oxford 295) written in 1163 
or 1183. A. Jellinek’s assumption that Jacob was the author of 
Massekhet Azilut is unfounded (Toledot ha-Filosofyah be- Yis- 
rael (1921), 167). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Scholem, in: Tarbiz, 6 (1935), 339-41; idem, 
Reshit ha-Kabbalah (1948), 70-98; idem, Ursprung und Anfaenge der 
Kabbala (1962), 201-6. 


JACOB (Jakéb) OF BELZYCE (16 century), scholar and 
physician in Poland. He took part in religious *disputations, 
mainly with the radical wing of Polish anti-trinitarians. Jacob’s 
views, and even his very existence and activity, are known 
through the work of Marcin Czechowic: Odpis Jakéba Zyda 
z Belzyc na Dyalogi Marcina Czechowica: na ktory zas odpo- 
wiada Jakobowi Zydowi tenze Marcin Czechowic (“The Reply 
of the Jew Jacob of Belzyce to the Dialogues of Marcin Czecho- 
wic: With the Reply of the Said Czechowic to the Jew Jacob”) 
completed at Lublin on Dec. 16, 1581. This sums up — though 
with a Christian anti-trinitarian bias - the work that Jacob 
published against the Christian “dialogues” of Czechowic. In 
the dedication to Andrzej Lasota, Czechowic states that “you 
are well acquainted with this Jew with whom this dispute is 
being held.” Czechowic also mentions that “about seven years 
ago” they had disputed on the nature of Jesus Christ (ibid., 
51) — hence about 1574 Jacob and Czechowic were already in 
contact. Elsewhere Czechowic mentions that “I talked to you 
not only through brother Marcin the tailor, but also through 
a Jew of Lublin, and I also informed you directly” (ibid., 58). 
It is clear, therefore, that Jacob and his polemical work actu- 
ally existed and are nota figment of Czechowic’s imagination, 
as some scholars have thought. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Szczucki, Marcin Czechowic (1964), in- 
dex and 274-5, note 122, includes bibliography; J. Rosenthal, Marcin 
Czechowic and Jacob of Belzyce; Arian-Jewish Encounters in 16" Cen- 
tury Poland (1966; repr. from PAAJR, 34 (1966), 77-98). 


[Haim Hillel Ben-Sasson] 
JACOB OF CORBEIL (d. 1192), tosafist, pupil of Jacob b. 


Meir *Tam. He and his brother Judah, who were among the 
earliest scholars of Corbeil, are frequently mentioned in the 
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tosafot. He composed tosafot to tractate Pesahim, and his name 
is mentioned in the printed tosafot as well as in the Tosafot 
Yeshanim to a number of other tractates. He met a martyr’s 
death in 1192, apparently in his native town. The epithet kadosh 
(“holy”), added to his name in consequence of his martyrdom, 
has caused him to be confused with *Jacob of Marvege. Both 
Jacob of Corbeil and his brother are known to have had some 
connection with Kabbalah, but the only definite information 
on this topic is to the effect that Judah belonged to one of the 
circles of the *Hasidei Ashkenaz. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Urbach, Tosafot, 129-30. 


[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


JACOB OF KEFAR SAKHNAYYA, Judeo-Christian disci- 
ple of *Jesus. It is related that Jacob once met *Eliezer b. Hyr- 
canus, to whom he reported that Jesus interpreted the verse 
“For of the hire of a harlot hath she gathered them and unto 
the hire of a harlot they shall return” (Micah 1:7), to mean 
that since the money originated in a place of filth, it could 
be applied to a place of filth; therefrom that, if the hire of a 
harlot had been consecrated, it could be applied to the erec- 
tion of a privy for the high priest (Tosef., Hul. 2:24; Av. Zar. 
17a; Eccles. R. 1:8, no. 3), despite the prohibition of Deuter- 
onomy 23:19. There is no mention of such a view in Christian 
sources, but it is characteristic of the attitude of Jesus to fallen 
women (cf. Luke 7:36-50). In the family of Jesus and among 
his disciples there were several named Jacob, but it is not clear 
whether Jacob of Kefar Sakhnayya can be identified with any 
one of those mentioned in early Christian literature; in any 
case he is probably not to be identified with Jacob the brother 
of Jesus (as Klausner suggests). It is also unclear whether the 
same man is referred to in the following story (Tosef., Hul. 
2:22-23; Av. Zar. 27b; TJ, Shab. 14:4, 14d; Ty, Av. Zar. 2:2, 40d): 
“Tt once happened that Eleazar b. Dama was bitten by a snake 
and Jacob of Kefar Sama (in TB, Sekhanya) came to cure him 
in the name of Jesus b. Pantirah, but R. Ishmael did not per- 
mit him to do so.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Klausner, Jesus of Nazareth, His Life, Times, 
and Teaching (1929), 38ff., 286; Rokeah, in: Tarbiz, 39 (1969/70), 9-153 
R.T. Herford, Christianity in Talmud and Midrash (1903), 137ff.; H.J. 
Schonfield, History of Jewish Christianity (1936), 73-79. 
[Moshe David Herr] 


JACOB OF MARVEGE (late 128-13" century), tosafist from 
Marvege, south central France. He is given the epithets hasid 
(“pious”), kadosh (“saintly”), and mekubbal (“the kabbalist”). 
He was the author of the remarkable work, Sheelot u-Teshu- 
vot min ha-Shamayim (“Responsa from Heaven”). He would 
seek answers from heaven about halakhah, and about what 
decision was to be accepted practice where the authorities 
differed “by means of seclusion, prayer, and uttering divine 
names and his questions were replied to in a dream” (Responsa 
Radbaz pt. 3, no. 532). In one responsum he writes: “O Su- 
preme King, great, mighty, and revered God... command the 
holy angels charged with replying to questions in a dream to 
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give a true and correct reply to the question I ask before Thy 
throne of Glory” (see Bibliography: Margaliot, 52). The date, 
1203, of responsum 69, serves as a basis for determining his 
period. The replies received were cited as halakhic rulings 
by the great deciders who came after him. His work was first 
published in David ibn Zimra’s responsa (pt. 5, Leghorn 1818 
and subsequently in various editions; the 1895 edition has the 
commentary Keset ha-Sofer by Aaron Marcus). The first edi- 
tion by R. Margaliot was published in 1926, a second edition 
in 1929, and a third edition, containing 89 responsa with an 
enlarged introduction and a corrected text from the collation 
of different manuscripts, in 1957. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Guedemann, Gesch Erz, 1 (1880), 81; Gross, 
Gal Jud, 364-5; Marx, in: PAAJR, 4 (1933), 153; Urbach, Tosafot, 129, 
202; R. Margaliot (ed.), Sheelot u-Teshuvot min ha-Shamayim (1957°), 


20-24; KS, 33 (1957/58); 277. : 
[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


JACOB OF ORLEANS (d. 1189), tosafist; pupil of Jacob 
*Tam in Orleans. Like his fellow-student, *Yom Tov b. Isaac 
of Joigny, Jacob settled in England, and like him, met a mar- 
tyr’s death. While in England, where moneylending was the 
Jews’ main source of livelihood, he drew up a formula for 
loans, whereby the prohibition against *usury could be cir- 
cumvented (Haggahot Mordekhai to BM, 454-5). This formula 
gave rise to considerable perplexity in later generations. Ac- 
cording to Meir of Rothenburg, the practice of employing a 
non-Jew to heat houses on the Sabbath in winter was intro- 
duced in France on Jacob’s authority (Responsa, Prague (1608), 
92). Jacob composed tosafot on a number of tractates and his 
name frequently occurs in the printed tosafot. His influence 
is particularly noticeable in the tosafot to tractates Pesahim, 
Zevahim, and Menahot. His commentary on the Pentateuch 
is extant in manuscript, and extracts from it are to be found 
in various collections of commentaries by tosafists on the 
Pentateuch. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Urbach, Tosafot, 122-4. 


[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


JACOB OF PONT-SAINTE-MAXENCE (14"' century), one 
of the leaders of French Jewry. Jacob apparently came from 
Pont-Sainte-Maxence, a town in the Oise department, north- 
ern France, but his name is the only indication that a Jewish 
community existed there. Along with *Manessier of Vesoul, 
he controlled the affairs of the Jews in the north, perhaps 
from the time of their return to France in 1359. After Jacob 
had quarreled with Manessier and denounced him to the au- 
thorities, Manessier was compelled to pay a heavy fine both 
to Jacob and to the king. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Loeb, in: Jubelschrift... H. Graetz, 1 (1887), 
54ff.; R. Anchel, Les Juifs de France (1946), 115 ff. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


JACOB OF VIENNA (end of 14'?-beginning of 15» century), 
Austrian rabbi. Known also as Jekel of Eiger, he studied under 
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R. Moshel of Znaim, Moravia, and was rabbi at Eiger, Krems, 
and Vienna. Jacob *Moellin consulted him, and Israel *Isser- 
lein held him in high esteem. No responsa of his are extant, al- 
though almost all the great contemporary rabbis quote him. In 
halakhah he adopted an independent view, did not hesitate to 
disagree with his teacher and sometimes even with statements 
contained in *Alexander Susslin ha-Kohen’s Ha-Aguddah. He 
also judged cases of mayhem (dinei habbalot), on one occa- 
sion imposing the highest fine known in Ashkenazi Jewry for 
such cases. He became renowned as editor of communal de- 
crees (Breslau, in: ZGJD, 5 (1892), 115-25). Several of his pupils 
are known, among them Zalman Katz, author of Ha-Yeriah. 
Grossberg has published from a manuscript a commentary 
on the Pentateuch by a Jacob of Vienna who may be identical 
with this Jacob of Vienna (see bibliography). 

The commentary shows the influence of the German pi- 
etists and cites many other exegetes. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Gastfreund, Wiener Rabbinen (1879), 29, 32; 


M. Grossberg (ed.), Sefer Peshatim u-Ferushim al Hamishah Humshei 
Torah (1848), introd.; S. Krauss, Wiener Geserah (1920), index. 


[Yedidya A. Dinari] 


JACOBOWSKI, LUDWIG (1868-1900), German poet and 
author. Born in Strelno, Posen, Jacobowski spent most of his 
short life in Berlin. He edited the newspaper Die Gesellschaft 
and wrote several volumes of poetry including Funken (1891), 
Satan lachte (1898), Aus bewegten Stunden (1899), Ausklang 
(1901), and Leuchtende Tage (1901). His novel Werther, der 
Jude (1892), which expressed his inner turmoil, provoked more 
interest than his verse. In a second novel, Loki, Roman eines 
Gottes (1899), the eponymous figure of the lonely dark god 
rejected by the blond Teutonic deities symbolized the isola- 
tion of the Jew in Germanic culture. Jacobowski was also an 
essayist and author of a comedy, Diyab der Narr (1895). A sig- 
nificant Jewish figure in the last decade of 19*-century Ger- 
man literature, he conducted an interesting correspondence 
with many of the leading writers of his time, including Karl 
*Kraus, Alfred *Kerr, and Jacob *Wassermann. He was an 
active defender of Jewish rights in the Verein zur Abwehr des 
Anti-semitismus and entered into a controversy with Hermann 
*Ahlwardt, whose anti-Jewish “racial” work Der Verzweiflung- 
skampf der arischen Voelker mit dem Judentum provoked Ja- 
cobowski’s spirited reply, Offene Antwort eines Juden (1891). 
He also published Der Juden Anteil in Verbrechen (1892) and 
Der christliche Staat und seine Zukunft (1894). The works of 
Jacobowski reflect both his attempt to find a synthesis between 
Judaism and German culture and his own personal tragedy. 
His collected works (Gesammelte Werke in einem Band, ed. 
Alexander Mueller) appeared in one volume in 2000. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: EB. Stern, Ludwig Jacobowski; Persoenlich- 
keit und Werk eines Dichters (1966); idem, in: BLBI, 7 (1964), 101-37. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Friedrich, Ludwig Jacobowski. Ein mod- 
ernes Dichterbild (1901); M. Scholz (ed.), Ludwig Jacobowski im Lichte 
des Lebens (1901), Auftakt zur Literatur des 20. Jahrhunderts. Briefe 
aus dem Nachlass von Ludwig Jacobowski, ed. by EB. Stern (1974); A. 
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Martin, “Heinrich Mann und die ‘antinaturalistische Richtung’ Be- 
merkungen zu einem wenig bekannten Brief des jungen Autors an 
Ludwig Jacobowski,” in: Heinrich-Mann-Jahrbuch, 16 (1998), 133-1443 
M.M. Anderson, “Jewish Mimesis?’ Imitation and assimilation in 
Thomas Mann's ‘Walsungenblut’ and Ludwig Jacobowski’s ‘Werther, der 
Jude’, in: German life and letters, 49 (1996), N. 2, 193-204. 


JACOBS, ALETTA HENRIETTE (1854-1929), Dutch suf- 
fragette and physician. Jacobs is primarily known for her ad- 
vocacy of women’s suffrage in the Netherlands. She was the 
daughter of Abraham Jacobs and Anna de Jongh. In 1892 she 
married Carel Victor Gerritsen, a businessman. Their only 
child died at a very young age. At the age of 16, Jacobs had 
corresponded with Minister J.R. Thorbecke and obtained his 
permission to be admitted to the University of Groningen, 
where she started studying medicine as the first Dutch female 
student in 1871. In 1879 she obtained her degree with a disser- 
tation titled On the Localization of Physiological and Pathologi- 
cal Phenomena in the Cerebrum. Jacobs had her own medi- 
cal practice and she was also involved in a number of social 
initiatives. She criticized the shocking housing conditions of 
the poor working class in the press and emphasized the dif- 
ficult circumstances in which poor, illiterate, working-class 
women had to live. Her fight for equal rights for women led 
to her taking an active part in the women’s movement. In 1889 
she joined the recently founded Vrije Vrouwen Vereeniging 
(Free Women's Association), which started the separate Ver- 
eeniging voor Vrouwenkiesrecht (Association for Women’s 
Suffrage) in 1894. 

In 1903, Aletta Jacobs took over the leadership of the 
latter association and in this position decided to devote her- 
self to the task of revising the Dutch constitution in order to 
give women the right to vote and to be elected. Thanks to the 
foundation of the Bond voor Vrouwenkiesrecht (League for 
Women’s Suffrage) in 1907, this demand was brought to the 
international forefront. The Netherlands was neutral in World 
War 1 and therefore The Hague was chosen to hold an interna- 
tional women’s congress on May 3, 1915. Women’s rights were 
on the agenda as well as a potential contribution to peace. Ja- 
cobs’ ardent struggle bore fruit only in September 1919, when 
Queen Wilhelmina finally signed the Jacobs Act, which gave 
Dutch women the full right to vote. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.H. Jacobs, Herinneringen aan dr Aletta H. 
Jacobs (1924); idem and H.N. Haenen (eds.), Dr. Aletta H. Jacobs re- 
ist door Palestina en eet in China: fragmenten uit haar reisbrieven uit 
Afrika en Azié (2004); M. Bosch, Aletta Jacobs 1854-1929. Een onwrik- 
baar geloof in rechtvaardigheid (2005); “Aletta Jacobs,’ at: wwwaiiav. 
nl (website of the International Information Centre and Archives for 
the Women’s Movement in the Netherlands); W.H. Posthumus-van 
der Goot, in: Biografisch Woorden-boek van Nederland: www.inghist. 
nl/Onderzoek/BwN/lemmata/bwn1/jacobs. 


[Monika Saelemaekers (24 ed.)] 
JACOBS, ARTHUR (David; 1922-1996), British music critic, 


author, translator, editor, and lexicographer. Born in Man- 
chester, Jacobs received his education there and at Oxford. He 
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JACOBS, BERNARD B. 


was music critic of the London Daily Express (1947-52) and 
of the Jewish Chronicle (from 1963), as well as associate editor 
of the London monthly Opera (1961-71). He was appointed 
professor at the Royal Academy of Music, London, in 1964 
and from 1979 to 1984 he was head of the music department 
at Huddersfield Polytechnic; he also taught in British Colum- 
bia (1968), Philadelphia (1970, 1971), Canada, and Australia. 
His many publications include Gilbert and Sullivan (1951), A 
New Dictionary of Music (1958, 1972 also Spanish and Swed- 
ish editions), Choral Music (editor, 1963), The Pan Book of 
Opera/The Opera Guide (with Stanley Sadie, 1964, 1969), The 
Penguin Dictionary of Musical Performers (1990), and A Short 
History of Western Music (1972). He translated more than 20 
opera librettos from several languages, including works by 
Haendel, Rossini, Berlioz, Tchaikovsky, Strauss, and Berg (the 
complete Lulu), and wrote the original libretto for Nicholas 
Maw’s One-Man Show (1964). Jacobs also contributed to many 
musical journals. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online; N. Slonimsky, Baker’ 
Biographical Dictionary of Musicians. 
[Max Loppert / Israela Stein (2"4 ed.) 


JACOBS, BERNARD B. (1916-1996), U.S. theater executive. 
Born in Manhattan, Jacobs graduated from New York Univer- 
sity and Columbia University Law School. After serving in the 
Army in the South Pacific in World War 11, Jacobs practiced 
law with his brother, dealing mainly with jewelry companies. 
It was his brother’s friend, Gerald Schoenfeld, who brought 
him into the theater in 1958 to help him at the mighty Shubert 
theatrical organization, where he was chief lawyer. After J.J. 
Shubert died in 1963, his will turned over the bulk of his es- 
tate, including the theaters, to the Shubert Foundation, then 
a little-known arm of the theater company. During a bitter 
power struggle among irreconcilable directors, Jacobs and 
Schoenfeld moved to the top of the integrated organization 
in 1972. Although they had little theater background, the two 
lawyers began investing money in plays and acting as produc- 
ers. By 1974 Jacobs felt that the Shubert empire was back on 
track with the hits Equus, Pippin, Grease, and Sherlock Hol- 
mes. The next year, A Chorus Line put the operation on solid 
footing. The two men were universally credited with taking 
a faltering theater concern and transforming it into a mod- 
ern and financially potent enterprise. As theater owners and 
producers, they had more to say than anyone else about what 
shows opened on Broadway. They also determined what shows 
closed in their theaters, and when. At the end of the 20 cen- 
tury, “the Shuberts,” as the two lawyers became known, owned 
and operated 16 Broadway theaters in addition to theaters in 
Philadelphia, Washington, Boston, and Los Angeles and other 
real estate property. 

For years Jacobs and Schoenfeld were embroiled in suits 
after the state attorney general said that, as executors of the 
J.J. Shubert estate, they had made “grossly excessive” claims. 
The charges were later withdrawn. The pair also benefited 
from a tax ruling in 1979 that gave the Shubert Foundation 
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an exemption to federal tax laws. This allowed Jacobs and 
Schoenfeld to continue as heads of both the foundation and 
the theater organization, the most important in the Broad- 
way theater. By the end of the 20" century, the foundation 
had a value of more than $150 million and provided sup- 
port to nonprofit theaters and to dance companies. Jacobs 
was also credited with introducing computerized methods 
of ticket sales, linking his box offices to computerized outlets 
in other cities. 

In 2005, Broadway theaters owned by the Shuberts were 
renamed for Jacobs and Schoenfeld. 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


JACOBS, FRANCES WISEBART (1843-1892), known as 
Denver’s “Mother of Charities.” Frances Wisebart Jacobs was 
born in Harrodsburg, Kentucky, on March 23, 1843. Her par- 
ents, Leon, a tailor, and Rosetta Wisebart, emigrated from 
Bavaria and later moved to Cincinnati, where Frances and 
her six siblings attended public schools. In 1859, Frances’s 
brother Benjamin Wisebart and his friend Abraham Jacobs 
journeyed to the west, settling in what was soon to become 
Denver. Abraham Jacobs returned to Cincinnati in 1863 to 
marry Frances Wisebart. He and his new bride, now Frances 
Jacobs, made their first home in the mining town of Central 
City, near Denver, where Abraham operated a general store. 
The family relocated to Denver in 1870, where Frances was to 
have a profound influence on the development of benevolent 
charity work within both the Jewish and larger community, 
while Abraham became a prominent merchant and active in 
local politics. In 1872, Frances Wisebart Jacobs helped orga- 
nize, and soon served as president of, the Hebrew Ladies’ Be- 
nevolent Society, and in 1874 she helped found the nonsectar- 
ian Denver Ladies’ Relief Society, primarily to aid Denver's ill 
and impoverished, and served as the organization's first vice 
president. By 1885, largely through her efforts, the first free 
kindergarten was opened in Denver. Frances Jacobs was also 
one of the three primary founders of what would become the 
early United Way of America, which originated in Denver in 
1887 as the Community Chest. 

During the last years of her life, Jacobs had been par- 
ticularly attuned to the plight of tuberculosis victims, who 
frequently came to Denver in search of better health, without 
funds or medical assistance once they arrived. By the 1880s, 
Denver had earned the nickname of the “World’s Sanitorium,” 
and hundreds of consumptives began to pour into Colorado. 
The Jewish community was the first to step forward with aid, 
and Jacobs served as the impetus behind the founding of Na- 
tional Jewish Hospital for Consumptives. At the dedication 
of the hospital in 1899, some years after Jacobs’ death from 
pneumonia in 1892 at the age of forty-nine, Denver’s mayor 
observed that “out of her efforts has grown an institution na- 
tional in scope and dedicated to the humane and charitable 
work in which during her lifetime she so earnestly engaged” 
In 1900, when 16 portraits of pioneers were selected to be 
placed in the windows of the dome of the Colorado state capi- 
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tol building, Jacobs was chosen as one of the small elite group 
and the only woman. 

Jacobs’ unswerving commitment to the sick and indi- 
gent, and her amazing ability to work with men and women 
from a variety of ethnic and religious groups, earned her the 
epitaph of Denver’s “Mother of Charities.” Although she had 
no formal training, she was the prototype of the early social 
worker, frequently making personal visits to those who were 
ill and poor, freely dispensing advice, medication, and funds. 
The funeral of Frances Wisebart Jacobs was attended by nearly 
2,000 people and served as a testimony to her impact on the 
development of philanthropy in early Denver. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Breck, A Centennial History of the Jews 
of Colorado (1960); Denver Republican, July 14, 1900; S. Friedenthal. 
“The Jews of Denver,’ Reform Advocate (October 31, 1908); M. Horn- 
bein, “Frances Jacobs: Denver’s Mother of Charities? in: Western 
States Jewish Historical Quarterly (January 1983); Memoirs of Frances 
Jacobs, 1892; I. Uchill, Pioneers, Peddlers, and Tsakikim (1957). 


[Jeanne Abrams (24 ed.)] 


JACOBS, GEORGE (1834-1894), rabbi. Born in Kingston, 
Jamaica, Jacobs came to the United States at the age of 20 
and settled in Richmond, Virginia, where he studied for the 
rabbinate. He was ordained in 1857 and in 1869 he succeeded 
Isaac Lesser as rabbi of Congregation Beth Emet in Philadel- 
phia. He was one of the founders of the Young Men’s Hebrew 
Association (yYMHA) in Philadelphia and of the Jewish Pub- 
lication Society. He was a frequent contributor to the Jewish 
press. He revised the English version of the Szold-Jastrow Sid- 
dur. He is the author of Catechism for Elementary Instruction 


in the Hebrew Faith (1894). 
[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


JACOBS, HIRSCH (1904-1970), U.S. horseracing trainer and 
breeder who saddled more thoroughbred winners — 3,596 - 
than any other trainer in history; member of National Rac- 
ing Museum and Hall of Fame. One of ten children born to 
an immigrant tailor in Manhattan, Jacobs began raising and 
racing pigeons at age eight after the family moved to Brook- 
lyn, and by 12 could identify 100 pigeons by sight. At age 22 
he bought his first thoroughbred, called Reveillon. Two years 
later Jacobs formed a partnership with Isadore Bieber, who 
served as financier and owner of horses while Jacobs did the 
training. Jacobs was an unusually keen observer with a phe- 
nomenal memory, especially for the ailments of other men’s 
horses. His specialty was claiming inexpensive horses and 
developing them into big winners, the most famous being 
Stymie, which Jacobs claimed on June 2, 1943, for $1,500 and 
turned into one of the all-time great thoroughbreds: in 128 
races Stymie won 35, was second 32 times, and third 26 times, 
earning $918,485, a record at the time. Stymie was also named 
handicap horse of the year in 1945 and was inducted into the 
Racing Hall of Fame in 1975. 

Jacobs led all trainers in winners every year from 1933 
through 1944 except 1940, when he finished second. With 
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some of the money earned by Stymie, Bieber and Jacobs set 
up their own breeding farm, Stymie Manor. As a trainer, Ja- 
cobs’ horses led in earnings in 1946, 1960, and 1965, and Stymie 
Manor led all breeders in winnings from 1964 through 1967. 
After suffering a stroke in 1966, Jacobs became less active and 
his son, John, took over much of the responsibility for train- 
ing Stymie Manor's best horses. Jacobs’ wife, Ethel, brothers 
Eugene and Sidney, son John, and daughter and son-in-law 
Patrice and Louis Wolfson were also long-time trainers, own- 
ers, and breeders. Jacobs’ 3,596 winners earned $15,340,534, 
and among his best horses were Hail to Reason, the two-year- 
old champion in 1960; Regal Gleam, champion two-year-old 
filly in 1966; Straight Deal, the champion handicap mare in 
1967; and Affectionately, champion sprinter in 1965. Jacobs 
trained six horses that raced in the Kentucky Derby, though 
none finished higher than third place. Pimlico Race Track in 
Baltimore memorialized him in 1975 with the Hirsch Jacobs 
Stakes. Jacobs was elected to the National Racing Hall of Fame 


as a trainer in 1958. 
[Elli Wohlgelernter (2"4 ed.)] 


JACOBS, IRWIN M. (1933-_), U.S. computer and commu- 
nications entrepreneur. Born in New Bedford, Mass., Jacobs 
received an engineering degree from Cornell University and 
master’s and doctorate degrees in electrical engineering from 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. He began his career 
teaching at iT and was on the staff of the Research Labora- 
tory of Electronics there. While at m1T, Jacobs, together with 
Prof. J. Wozencraft, wrote Principles of Communication Engi- 
neering, developing a vision of ubiquitous communications 
worldwide made possible by digital wireless communica- 
tions. This led to the founding of his first company, Linkabit, 
a wellspring for most of the telecommunications industry in 
San Diego, Calif. Jacobs guided the growth of Linkabit from 
a handful of employees in 1969 to over 1,700 by 1985. Linkabit 
merged with m/a-Com in 1980. During most of that time, Ja- 
cobs was chairman, president, and chief executive officer of 
Linkabit, and executive vice president and a director of M/A. 
While there, Jacobs led the team that developed the first mi- 
croprocessor-based, spread-spectrum satellite communication 
modem for military anti-jam airborne applications. He also 
guided the development and manufacture of the first success- 
ful video scrambling system (Videocypher), currently oper- 
ating to descramble premium television transmission to mil- 
lions of satellite dishes. 

In 1985 Jacobs became a founder and then chairman and 
chief executive of Qualcomm, which develops, manufactures, 
licenses, delivers, and operates digital wireless communication 
products and services based on code-division multiple access 
technology (cpMa). As a pioneer in wireless communications, 
Qualcomm develops and supplies integrated circuits and sys- 
tem software for wireless voice and data communications. Its 
standard is used by major carriers like Sprint and Verizon 
Wireless. Consumers may know it best for its Eudora e-mail 
software. The CDMA standard was adopted as one of two digi- 
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tal standards for the next generation of cellular telephones in 
North America. In 2005 it had 7,600 employees worldwide 
and had revenues topping $5 billion, making Jacobs one of 
the wealthiest men in the United States. In 1994, Jacobs was 
awarded the National Medal of Technology, the highest award 
bestowed by the president of the United States for achievement 
in the commercialization of technology or the development 
of human resources that foster technology commercializa- 
tion. Jacobs's philanthropies were diverse, with gifts to schools 
and museums. He and his wife gave an endowment gift to the 
University of California, San Diego, for an engineering col- 
lege which was named the Irwin and Joan Jacobs School of 
Engineering. In 1992 Jacobs and his wife gave the financially 
troubled San Diego Symphony a $100 million endowment, 
then the largest ever awarded to a symphony orchestra in the 
United States. They have been generous to the Jewish Com- 
munity Center and other Jewish charities in San Diego, but 
like many philanthropists, they have given their megagifts to 
general, not specifically Jewish causes. 

In 2005, PAUL E. JACOBS (1962—_) succeeded his father 
as chief executive of Qualcomm. Jacobs had started in his 
father’s first company, Linkabit, in 1985 and worked at differ- 
ent engineering jobs at Qualcomm during his college years at 
the University of California, Berkeley, from which he earned 
a doctorate. Paul Jacobs, who formally joined the company 
in 1990, was president of Qualcomm’s Internet and wireless 
group, one of the company’s most important divisions. In his 
early years at the company, he worked on the engineering 
for the antenna of Qualcomm’s OmniTracs system, which is 
used to track the routes of freight trucks. He worked on the 
speech compression algorithm for cpMa, and holds a patent 
for part of the technology, one of more than 25 Qualcomm 
patents that he helped develop. Paul's brother Jeff is the leader 
of Qualcomm’s global development division. 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


JACOBS, JAMES LESLIE (Jimmy, Jim; 1930-1988), U.S. 
handball champion, considered along with Vic *Hershkow- 
itz as the greatest handball players in history; boxing man- 
ager and film historian, member of United States Handball 
Association Hall of Fame, World Boxing Hall of Fame, and 
International Boxing Hall of Fame. Jacobs was born in St. 
Louis, but when he was five his family moved to Los Angeles, 
where as a teenager he excelled as a shortstop in baseball, half- 
back in football, and forward at basketball, but primarily in 
handball. He was a remarkable all-around athlete who once 
ran a 9.8 100-yard dash, and was offered a tryout for the U.S. 
Olympic basketball team. After serving with the U.S. army 
in Korea — he was awarded the Purple Heart in 1951 — Jacobs 
developed his handball skills and became ambidextrous. As 
a four-wall handball player, Jacobs was the best ever, winning 
every match he played between 1955 and 1969. He won the 
Three-Wall Men's Singles three times (1959, 1960, 1961), the 
Four-Wall Mens Singles six times (1955, 1956, 1957, 1960, 1964, 
1965, and the Men’s Doubles five times (1960, 1962, 1965, 1967, 
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1968). Jacobs was the first to coin the “sword and the shield” 
theory, relying on his left hand as a shield and his right hand 
as his sword, and is credited as the first handball player to 
use the ceiling shot as a defensive weapon. He also won three 
AAU national titles, four YMCA national titles, and countless 
regional championships. He was inducted into the United 
States Handball Association Hall of Fame in 1972. 

Jacobs was also a boxing enthusiast, and while traveling 
around the world to give handball exhibitions for the armed 
services, he began to collect films of old boxing matches 
not available in the United States. Jacobs became one of the 
world’s top boxing historians. In 1961, he merged his collec- 
tion with that of Bill Cayton to form the largest collection in 
the world, and the two worked to restore and preserve old 
boxing films dating to the 1890s. Their corporation, The Big 
Fights, Inc., produced over 1,000 boxing features, and three of 
their productions - Legendary Champions, The Heavyweight 
Champions, and Jack Johnson - were nominated for Acad- 
emy Awards. Jacobs himself directed the 1970 documentary 
AKA Cassius Clay. 

Jacobs — a nephew of boxing promoter Mike *Jacobs, who 
managed Joe Louis - also managed fighters together with Cay- 
ton, including three world champions: Wilfred Benitez, Edwin 
Rosario, and Mike Tyson. The Boxing Writers’ Association of 
America awarded Jacobs the Al Buck Award for Manager of 
the Year in 1986, and he was inducted into the International 
Boxing Hall of Fame in 1993. 

Jacobs also loved comic books from when he was a child, 
and his collection of 500,000 issues was said to be the largest 
in the world. He died at 58 after a nine-year battle with chronic 
lymphocytic leukemia. 

[Elli Wohlgelernter (2"¢ ed.)] 


JACOBS, JOE (Yosef, “Yussel the Muscle”; 1896-1940), U.S. 
boxing manager. Jacobs, the son of a tailor, was born on New 
York’s Lower East Side to Hungarian immigrants. He was the 
quintessential boxing manager of the 1920s and 1930s, a ci- 
gar-chomping, fedora-wearing, streetwise, brash, combative, 
argumentative, and fast-talking schmoozer who “knew noth- 
ing about boxing, but he knew how to negotiate and get his 
man the best deal possible,’ in the words of his most famous 
fighter, Max Schmeling. Jacobs became Schmeling’s manager 
in 1928, when the German began fighting in the United States. 
In Schmeling’s fight for the vacant heavyweight championship 
on June 12, 1930, at Yankee Stadium, he was knocked down 
in the fourth round by a low blow from Jack Sharkey. Jacobs 
jumped into the ring and continued to scream “foul” until 
the bewildered referee disqualified Sharkey. It was the only 
time the heavyweight championship was decided on a foul. 
When the two boxers met in a rematch for the title on June 
21, 1932, Sharkey won a controversial 15-round decision, lead- 
ing Jacobs to utter to a national radio audience what became a 
classic sports quote and an entry in Bartlett’s Familiar Quota- 
tions: “We wuz robbed!” Another Bartlett's quote from Jacobs 
that became part of the American idiom occurred when he 
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attended the 1935 World Series in Detroit on a very cold and 
windy day. “I should of stood in bed,” he remarked. 

On March 10, 1935, Jacobs accompanied Schmeling to 
a fight in Hamburg, Germany, against Steve Hamas. After 
Schmeling knocked out Hamas, he and 25,000 fans sponta- 
neously stood and sang the Nazi anthem with arms raised 
in the Sieg Heil. Jacobs - as naive about politics as he was 
shrewd about ring matters, and unsure what to do, accord- 
ing to Schmeling - then raised his right hand, with its omni- 
present cigar, and joined the salute, smiling and winking at 
Schmeling. It bothered the Nazi brass that this Jew with ci- 
gar in hand was giving the Nazi salute, but it caused greater 
outrage in the United States, especially in the Jewish commu- 
nity, when photographs of the scene were published. “Up in 
the Bronx the good burghers agreed that the little man with 
the big cigar was no credit to their creed,” wrote a New York 
Daily News reporter. Schmeling, nicknamed “The Black Uh- 
lan of the Rhine” by Jacobs, was being touted by Germany as 
the paradigm of Aryan supremacy, and was under repeated 
pressure from the highest levels of the Nazi party to fire his 
Jewish manager, but he refused. Jacobs subsequently arranged 
for Schmeling to fight Joe Louis, whom he beat in their first 
fight on June 19, 1936, but he lost the rematch on June 22, 1938, 
in perhaps the most famous boxing bout in history. 

Five months later, on November 10, 1938, Kristallnacht, 
Schmeling hid two Jewish teenage brothers, Henri and Wer- 
ner Lewin, for two days in his suite at the Excelsior Hotel in 
Berlin, informing the front desk that he was ill and that no one 
be allowed to visit him. When the anti-Jewish rioting abated, 
the teenage brothers were transferred to another location in 
Berlin until they could leave Germany. 

Jacobs also managed featherweight champion Andre 
Routis, light heavyweight champion Mike McTigue, and 
heavyweight contender “Two Ton” Tony Galento. 

[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 


JACOBS, JOSEPH (1854-1916), Jewish historian, folklorist, 
and scholar. He was born in Sydney, Australia, studied in Eng- 
land, and, after graduating in history in Cambridge, went to 
complete his studies in Berlin where he worked under Stein- 
schneider. On his return to England he became an author and 
journalist. He was an extremely prolific writer and worker. 
In the general sphere, he had a reputation as a folklorist and 
student of comparative literature, publishing large numbers 
of books and articles on these subjects; and he was for some 
years editor of the periodical Folk-Lore. Even as his special- 
ized interest in folklore made him a researcher into Jewish eth- 
nology, his interest in statistics led him to another branch of 
anthropology, namely the study of the “racial” characteristics 
of Jews. Still another anthropological interest is evident in his 
application of the method of comparative institutional archae- 
ology to the Bible in his Studies in Biblical Archaeology (1894). 
But his Jewish enthusiasms were uppermost. With Lucien 
*Wolf he organized the Anglo-Jewish Historical Exhibition of 
1887 and edited its monumental catalog and bibliography. He 
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JACOBS, LOUIS 


took the lead in organizing British public opinion at the time 
of the Russian Jewish pogroms in 1882 and was editor of the 
periodical Darkest Russia. He founded and edited (1896-99) 
the Jewish Year Book. His writings on medieval Anglo-Jew- 
ish history, culminating in his Jews of Angevin England (1893), 
set the study of that subject on a new basis. In 1888 he went 
to Spain to inquire into the Jewish historical material there, 
the result being his An Enquiry into the Sources of the History 
of the Jews in Spain (1894). In 1900, he was called to the U.S. 
as one of the editors of the Jewish Encyclopaedia. He not only 
edited, and largely wrote, the articles in the departments of 
anthropology and Anglo-Jewish history, but also gave direc- 
tion to the whole work and wrote many articles on diverse 
subjects (e.g., bibliography) in emergency. At the same time, 
he lectured at the Jewish Theological Seminary of America, 
edited the American Jewish Year Book and the American He- 
brew, etc. A work on Jewish Contributions to Civilisation was 
issued posthumously. He wrote a novel on the life of Jesus, As 
Others Saw Him (1895). His output was vast and generally well 
written, and on a very high level. It is sometimes, however, 
marred by carelessness and haste - a result of economic con- 
ditions - and (especially in his early work) by the inadequacy 
of his Hebrew knowledge. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: JHSET, 8 (1915-17), 129-52; A. Marx, Essays 
in Jewish Biography (Philadelphia, 1947), 251-4; DAB. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: ODNB; B. Maidment, “The Literary Career of Joseph Ja- 


cobs,” in: JHSET, 24 (1970-73), 101-13. 
[Cecil Roth] 


JACOBS, LAZARUS (c. 1709-1796), English glass manufac- 
turer, producing the fine Bristol glass now much sought after. 
He was born in Frankfurt, Germany, and became head of the 
*Bristol Jewish community. Jacobs was responsible for the 
construction of the new synagogue in 1786. He was succeeded 
in his business by his son 1sA AC JACOBS (1757 or 1758-1835 ) 
whose work, unlike that of his father, is signed, and is, there- 
fore, more readily identifiable. He was appointed glass manu- 
facturer to George 111 but ultimately met with business misfor- 
tunes. In 1809, Isaac was made a freeman of Bristol. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rubens, in: JHSET, 14 (1935-39), 106; C. Roth, 
Rise of Provincial Jewry (1950), 41. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB; Z. 
Josephs, “Jewish Glass-Makers,’ in: JHSET 25 (1973-75). 


[Cecil Roth] 


JACOBS, LOUIS (1920-2006), English rabbi and theologi- 
cal writer. Born in Manchester, Jacobs received his training 
at the yeshivot of Manchester and Gateshead and at Lon- 
don University. After teaching for some time at the Golders 
Green Beth Hamidrash, London, he served as a rabbi of the 
Central Synagogue, Manchester, and at the fashionable New 
West End Synagogue, London, from 1954 to 1959. From 1959 
to 1962 Jacobs was tutor at Jews’ College, London, but he re- 
signed when, at the retirement of I. *Epstein, Chief Rabbi I. 
*Brodie, as president of the college, vetoed his appointment 
as principal on account of his heterodox views. This led to 
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JACOBS, MICHAEL STRAUSS 


a violent controversy within British Jewry, with the *Jewish 
Chronicle as Jacobs’ main protagonist. Jacobs’ followers cre- 
ated for him the post of director of a specially founded So- 
ciety for the Study of Jewish Theology, for which he lectured 
in London and provincial centers. When in 1963 the post of 
minister at the New West End Synagogue became vacant, Ja- 
cobs was elected to his former post; Brodie again blocked the 
appointment. Thereupon, a number of the synagogue’s mem- 
bers seceded from the *United Synagogue and founded the 
New London Synagogue with Jacobs as rabbi (1964); services 
continued to be conducted along Orthodox lines. 

The controversy had its origin in Jacobs’ published work, 
beginning with We Have Reason to Believe (1957, 19627); Jewish 
Values (1960); Principles of the Jewish Faith (1964), an analyti- 
cal study of Maimonides’ Creed; and Faith (1968). In these the 
author accepted some of the methods and results of biblical 
Higher Criticism, denied the literal inspiration of the Pen- 
tateuch, and asserted a human element in the composition 
of the Bible. Jacobs also devoted several studies to Kabbalah 
and Hasidism: he translated into English Moses *Cordovero’s 
Palmtree of Deborah from Hebrew (1960), adding introduc- 
tion and notes; and Dov Ber Schneersohn’s (of Lubavitch) 
Tract on Ecstasy (1963), with introduction and notes; he also 
wrote Seeker of Unity; the Life and Works of Aaron of Staros- 
selje (1966). Among his other published works are Studies in 
Talmudic Logic and Methodology (1961), Jewish Prayer (1962°), 
A Guide to Yom Kippur (1957, 19607), and A Guide to Rosh Ha- 
Shanah (1959, 1962”). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Temkin, in: Conservative Judaism (Fall, 
1963), 18-34; I. Maybaum, in: Judaism, 13 (1964), 471-7; A. Sherman, 
in: Commentary, 38 no. 10 (1964), 60-64. 


JACOBS, MICHAEL STRAUSS (“Uncle Mike”; 1880-1953), 
US. boxing promoter, member of the International Boxing 
Hall of Fame and World Boxing Hall of Fame. Strauss was 
one of 10 children born in New York’s Greenwich Village to 
immigrants Isaac and Rachel (Strauss). His family was poor, 
forcing Jacobs to work as a boy selling newspapers and candy 
on Coney Island excursion boats. After noticing that ticket 
purchases for the boats were often confusing to prospective 
passengers, Jacobs began scalping boat tickets, bought conces- 
sion rights on all the ferries docked at the Battery, and eventu- 
ally ran his own ferryboats. Jacobs then became the premier 
ticket scalper in New York, buying and selling theater, opera, 
or sports events tickets, and began sponsoring events him- 
self, including charity balls, bike races, and circuses. Jacobs 
opened a legitimate ticket agency across from the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, becoming the “standout ticket agent of New 
York,’ and also invested his money in several other successful 
enterprises, including real estate development, Enrico Caru- 
sos concert tour, and a series of lectures by British suffragette 
Emily Pankhurst. 

Jacobs began his career in boxing promotion in 1921 by 
working with Hall of Famer Tex Rickard, raising $100,000 
in cash in just eight hours to help Rickard promote the Jack 
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Dempsey-Georges Carpentier heavyweight championship 
bout. The result was the first $1 million gate in boxing history. 
Jacobs also helped Rickard in financing the building of the Old 
Madison Square Garden in 1925. But four years after Rickard’s 
death in 1929, Jacobs formed the Twentieth Century Sport- 
ing Club with three reporters, including Damon Runyan, to 
compete with the Garden for the biggest boxing promotions. 
From 1935 until 1949, Jacobs was arguably the most powerful 
man in boxing, controlling practically every world title bout 
between Featherweights and Heavyweights, and the stretch 
on Manhattan’s 49» Street between Broadway and Eighth 
Avenue was known as “Jacobs Beach.” “Nobody else ever ex- 
erted such absolute dictatorship as his over any sport,’ wrote 
columnist Red Smith. 

Jacobs’ main attraction was heavyweight Joe Louis, whom 
Jacobs promoted at a time when Madison Square Garden was 
reticent about staging fights with blacks. Jacobs persuaded 
heavyweight champion Jim Braddock to break a contract with 
the Garden in order to fight Louis in Chicago, and Louis won. 
When Louis fought Max Schmeling in 1936 and 1938, some 
Jewish groups opposed giving Schmeling a platform, and sev- 
eral of them applied pressure on Jacobs to cancel the fights. 
Jacobs offered to donate 10 per cent of the gate to groups help- 
ing Jewish refugees. A story in the American Hebrew in 1946 
praised Jacobs for giving Joe Louis the opportunity to strike 
“a terrific blow to the theory of race supremacy.” 

Jacobs solidified his position as a top promoter when he 
staged the Carnival of Champions on September 23, 1937, at 
the Polo Grounds in New York, featuring four world cham- 
pionship bouts in one night. Madison Square Garden sub- 
sequently leased the arena and the outdoor Madison Square 
Garden Bowl to the Twentieth Century Sporting Club. Jacobs’ 
relationship with the Garden changed from tenant-landlord to 
a partnership, with Jacobs staging 320 shows there from 1937 
to 1949. In 1944 he obtained the first commercial sponsorship 
of a television fight, featuring the Featherweight title bout be- 
tween Willie Pep and Chalky Wright. Jacobs, who promoted 
61 championship fights including three million-dollar bouts 
during his career, suffered a cerebral hemorrhage in 1946, and 
finally sold his empire to Madison Square Garden in 1949. 

Jacobs was elected to the World Boxing Hall of Fame in 
1982, and the International Boxing Hall of Fame in 1990. He 
was the subject of a biography by Daniel M Daniel, The Mike 


Jacobs Story (1950). 
[Elli Wohlgelernter (2"¢ ed.)] 


JACOBS, ROSE GELL (1888-1975), U.S. teacher and activ- 
ist. A founding member of the Hadassah Organization in 1912, 
Jacobs rose through the ranks to become a prominent Zionist 
speaker, organizer, and national leader. She was born in New 
York City in 1888, educated at Columbia University, and taught 
in local public schools (1908-14). After marrying Edward Ja- 
cobs, an Atlanta attorney, she left teaching and became more 
active in Jewish affairs. She founded several Hadassah chap- 
ters in the American south and edited Hadassah’s newsletter 
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from 1920 to 1925. Jacobs held several senior posts in Hadas- 
sah and served two terms as Hadassah’s national president 
(1930-32 and 1934-37). 

With the rise of the Nazis, Jacobs pushed Hadassah to 
help European Jewry. It was on Jacobs’ advice - and with her 
signature on the Jewish Agency contract in 1935 — that Ha- 
dassah officially adopted the Youth Aliyah program to rescue 
Jewish youth from Nazi Europe. In 1936, at great personal risk, 
Jacobs visited Germany to investigate the situation of the Jew- 
ish community and firm up Hadassah’s role in Youth Aliyah. 
Over the following years, with vital support from Hadassah, 
Youth Aliyah rescued many thousands of youngsters from 
war-torn Europe. 

In 1940, ignoring the dangers of wartime travel, Jacobs 
went to Palestine to set up the Hadassah Emergency Commit- 
tee as an on-site administrative body for Hadassah’s health 
and social welfare programs there. 

Jacobs was an initiator of the building program of the 
Rothschild-Hadassah-University Hospital and Medical School 
on Mount Scopus. She also served on the executive of the 
Jewish Agency for Palestine from 1937 to 1946; chaired Ha- 
dassah’s Committee for the Study of Arab-Jewish Relations 
from 1941 to 1943; and served on the board of governors of 
The Hebrew University. After the war, Jacobs worked with the 
ESCO Foundation to promote industrial development in Pal- 
estine (later Israel). 

Jacobs died on August 14, 1975, in New York City. 


[Erica Simmons (2"4 ed.)] 


JACOBS, SAMUEL WILLIAM (Wolf; 1871-1938), Cana- 
dian lawyer, politician, and Jewish community leader. Jacobs 
was born in Lancaster, Ontario. His family was among early 
East European Jewish immigrants to Canada. Educated at 
McGill and Laval Universities, Jacobs was called to the Que- 
bec Bar in 1906. An expert on Canada’s legal code and rail- 
way law, he was the author of The Railway Law of Canada 
(1909), co-editor, with Léon Garneau, of the Quebec Code of 
Civil Procedure (1903), and treasurer of the Montreal Bar As- 
sociation, 1916-17. 

Jacobs was also deeply committed to the Jewish commu- 
nity. In 1897, in response to the growing antisemitism in the 
wake of the *Dreyfus affair, Jacobs founded the Jewish Times 
with Lyon Cohen. The first continuing Canadian Jewish pub- 
lication, the English-language weekly represented Montreal’s 
middle-class Anglo-Jewish community for the next 17 years. 
In 1913, Jacobs and fellow lawyer Louis Fitch represented Que- 
bec’s Jewish community in the high-profile Plamondon libel 
case in which the accused leveled accusations of *blood libel 
and other outrageously calumnious accusations against Jews. 
Jacobs was also active in many Montreal Jewish associations 
serving as president of the Baron de Hirsch Institute of Mon- 
treal in 1912-14 and as life governor of Mount Sinai Sanato- 
rium, the Young Men's Hebrew Association, and the Hebrew 
Free Loan Association. 

Jacobs entered Liberal electoral politics in 1917 and was 
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JACOBS, SOLOMON 


elected member of Parliament for the heavily Jewish riding of 
Montreal-Cartier, a seat he held through six consecutive elec- 
tions. When first elected in 1917, he was only the second Jew- 
ish member of Parliament and the first to hold a seat in the 
Commons for an extended period. Jacobs was outspoken with 
respect to issues of importance to the Jewish community. He 
was particularly vocal in battling against discrimination and 
for Jewish immigration in an interwar period of increasingly 
restrictive immigration policies. While a member of Parlia- 
ment he was also one of the founders of the Jewish Immigrant 
Aid Society (J1AS) in 1920 and served as president of the Ca- 
nadian Jewish Congress from 1934 until his death in 1938. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Figler, Sam Jacobs: Member of Parliament 
(1871-1938) (1959). 
[Judith E. Szapor (2"¢ ed.)] 


JACOBS, SIMEON (1832-1883), South African lawyer. Jacobs 
emigrated from England to South Africa in 1860 and became 
attorney general of British Kaffraria in the Eastern Cape Prov- 
ince. He was successively solicitor general and attorney gen- 
eral for the Eastern Districts and a judge of the Eastern Dis- 
tricts Supreme Court. In 1874 he was elected to the legislative 
assembly of Cape Colony. In 1872, as acting attorney-general, 
he was responsible for enacting a bill which abolished state 
aid to the Anglican Church. 


JACOBS, SOLOMON (1777-1827), U.S. civic leader. Jacobs, 
who was born in Heidelberg, Pa., went to Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, before 1800. He served as city recorder (1814) and act- 
ing mayor (1815), the highest public offices held by any Jew 
in Richmond's history. Jacobs was elected three times grand 
master of the Grand Lodge of Masonry in Virginia. He was a 
president of Beth Shalome Congregation. 


[Saul Viener] 


JACOBS, SOLOMON (1861-1920), rabbi. Jacobs was born in 
Sheffield, England. He studied at the People’s College in his 
native town and then at Aria College in Portsmouth. He was 
ordained there in 1883 and received his rabbinical degree in 
1886. While studying for his rabbinical degree, he served as 
master of the Manchester Jews School and as the minister of 
the congregation at Newcastle-on-Tyne. In 1886, on the rec- 
ommendation of the chief rabbi, Jacobs was named minister of 
the United Congregation in Kingston, Jamaica. He remained 
there for 15 years. In addition to ministering to his congrega- 
tion and supporting Jewish charities, Jacobs was also commit- 
ted to non-sectarian philanthropic activities, and served as the 
director of the Kingston City Dispensary. 

Jacobs continued to demonstrate his dual commitment to 
both the Jewish community and the general community when 
in 1901 he became minister of Holy Blossom congregation, the 
oldest Jewish congregation in Toronto. At Holy Blossom, Ja- 
cobs sought to maintain the traditions of Anglo-Orthodoxy 
even as congregational pressures mounted for Holy Blossom 
to join the Reform movement. In the end, Jacobs was able to 
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JACOB SAMSON OF SHEPETOVKA 


steer a middle course, and it was only after his passing in 1920 
that Holy Blossom formally embraced Reform. 

As a native English speaker at a time when Yiddish- 
speaking Jews were flocking to Canada, Jacobs was often called 
upon to represent the Jewish community in the larger civic 
society. Jacobs was often a vocal protector of Jewish interests, 
as when he was a member of a 1906 delegation that tried to 
secure exemptions for Jews from the Sunday business-closing 
provisions of the Lord’s Day Act or in his fight against mis- 
sionary activities (especially the Presbyterians) targeting Jews 
in Toronto’s immigrant neighborhood. Jacobs often wrote to 
the newspaper to challenge a prejudiced remark about Jews 
or to attack institutional anti-Jewish prejudices at universi- 
ties and social clubs. A truly public-spirited individual, Ja- 
cobs served as vice president of the Associated Charities of 
Toronto and in 1911 was appointed a member of Toronto’ first 
charity commission, overseeing the operation of charity or- 
ganizations in the city. 

Jacobs was very much an Anglophile and appreciated 
Great Britain's acceptance of the Jews. On numerous occasions 
he defended Great Britain and its Empire, and led his congre- 
gation in celebration when a monarch reached an important 
milestone or in expressing grief at times of loss. He was also 
a member of a small but important group of Anglo-Jewish 
Orthodox ministers which included Abraham *de Sola 
of Montreal and his son Meldola, and Herbert Samuel of 
Winnipeg, who together ministered to the early Canadian 
Jewish establishment. Their influence in both the Jewish and 
non-Jewish communities extended well beyond their small 
numbers. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.D. Hart, The Jew in Canada (1926), 108; 
S.A. Speisman, “Jacobs, Solomon,” in: Dictionary of Canadian Biog- 
raphy Online, at: www.biographi.ca/EN. 


[Richard Menkis (2™ ed.)] 


JACOB SAMSON OF SHEPETOVKA (d. 1801), rabbi and 
hasidic leader. A celebrated talmudist, he served as rabbi 
of Shepetovka, Slavuta, and Bar. He was a disciple of *Dov 
Baer of Mezhirech and Phinehas Shapiro of *Korets. His repu- 
tation for scholarship advanced the cause of Hasidism among 
rabbis and scholars. Semilegendary stories attest the impres- 
sion he left on the greatest rabbis of his generation. He helped 
to spread Hasidism by selling the books of his teacher *Jacob 
Joseph of Polonnoye. In later years he apparently became 
a follower of *Baruch b. Jehiel of Medzibezh. He went to 
Erez Israel (17992), settling in Tiberias where he died. Some 
of his halakhic works are referred to in books by contempo- 
raries. A booklet entitled Divrei Noam (also other names), 
describing a (probably legendary) dialogue between him 
and R. Ezekiel *Landau of Prague, was popular among 

Hasidim. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Horodetzky, Hasidut, index; Dubnow, Hasi- 

dut, index. 
[Adin Steinsaltz] 
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JACOBSEN, ARNE EMIL (1902-1971), Danish architect. 
Jacobsen was born and educated in Copenhagen. When he 
was a student, neoclassicism dominated Danish architecture, 
but Jacobsen’s meetings with Le Corbusier and Mies van der 
Rohe at exhibitions in Paris and Germany had an enormous 
effect on his work. His first houses, inspired by Le Corbusier, 
caused a sensation, and in 1936 he designed and built a se- 
ries of housing units with staggered perspectives giving all 
the apartments a good view and a share of sun and light. This 
established him as Denmark's leading architect. After World 
War 11 the Soholme housing scheme established him interna- 
tionally. He refused to specialize, and designed a wide variety 
of buildings, including town halls, a stadium, office blocks, 
and private houses. In 1959, he began to build St. Catherine’s 
College, Oxford. During the same period he completed the fa- 
mous sas block in Copenhagen for Scandinavian Air System 
(1960), using glass curtain walls. In this building and in oth- 
ers Jacobsen designed also the furnishings and appurtenances. 
From 1956 he was professor of architecture at the Copenhagen 
Academy of Arts. His works are generally unspectacular and 
human in scale, and are characterized by refinement in siting, 
proportion, and detail, and by a sensitive use of materials. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Faber, Arne Jacobsen (1964); J. Pedersen, 
Arkitekten Arne Jacobsen (1954). 


[Julius Margolinsky] 


JACOBSOHN, SIEGEFRIED (1881-1926), German critic and 
left-wing editor. Jacobsohn began his career as the drama 
critic of various Berlin dailies. In 1905 he founded the theater 
weekly Schaubuehne, and until 1919 published the theater an- 
nual, Das Jahr der Buehne. Later he altered the direction of his 
periodical to give it a political character and changed its name 
to Weltbuehne in 1918. During the Weimar Republic the Welt- 
buehne reflected the outlook of independent-minded left-wing 
intellectuals (called by the Nazis “juedischer Kulturbolschew- 
ismus”) and was vigorously attacked by the Nazis and the 
Communists. The periodical was, however, widely read by the 
German-speaking Jewish intelligentsia throughout Europe. Ja- 
cobsohn wrote two books on the Berlin theater, Das Theater 
der Reichshauptstadt (1904), which dealt with the period from 
1870, and a sequel, Max Reinhardt (1910, 1921°). Though not 
a Zionist, Jacobsohn fought assimilation and Jewish “camou- 
flage”, and attacked Jewish journalists who worked for right- 
wing, antisemitic papers. The last lines he published were an 
attack on the *Verband nationaldeutscher Juden. His closest 
collaborator was Kurt *Tucholsky, the letters to whom were 
published in 1989, 19977 (Briefe an Kurt Tucholsky 1915-1926: 
“Der beste Brotherr dem schlechtesten Mitarbeiter? ed. Rich- 
ard von Soldenhoff). His collected critical essays on theatre 
(Jahre der Buehne, ed. Walter Karsch and Gerhard Koehler) 
appeared in 1965. From 2001 the Jacobsohn-Journal appeared 
in cooperation with the Tucholsky-Blaetter. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Enseling, Die Weltbuehne (1962); J. Rue- 
hle, Literatur und Revolution (1960), 185-6; I. Deak, Weimar Germa- 
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ny’s Left- Wing Intellectuals (1968), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: V. 
Otto, “Der Kampf gegen Wagner ist in Wahrheit ein Kulturkampf”. 
Die Wagner-Rezeption in der Wochenschrift ‘Die Schaubiihne’ / ‘Die 
Weltbiihne’ (1905-1933); in: Archiv fiir Musikwissenschaft, 56 (1999), 
no. 1, 9-28; S. Oswalt, Siegfried Jacobsohn. Ein Leben fuer die Welt- 
buehne. Eine Berliner Biographie (2000); A. Weigel, “Penthesileen. 
Siegfried Jacobsohn, “Die Schaubiihne” und die Kleist-Ehrung 1911 
in Berlin,’ in: Beitrége zur Kleistforschung, 17 (2003), 164-175. 


JACOBSON, ANNA (1888-1972), U.S. professor of German 
literature. Born in Lueneberg, Germany, Jacobson received her 
doctorate in German literature from the University of Bonn 
in 1918. Two years after immigrating to the United States in 
1922, she became an instructor of German at Hunter College. 
She was promoted to assistant professor in 1927, associate pro- 
fessor in 1934, and achieved the rank of full professor in 1950. 
When Hunter wanted to eliminate the German department 
during World War 11, Jacobson, who served as its acting chair 
from 1941-42, successfully defended the importance of con- 
tinuing to teach German literature and culture at American 
universities; she chaired this department from 1947 until her 
retirement in 1956. 

Anna Jacobson published books and articles in both Ger- 
man and English on Hermann Hesse, Franz *Werfel, Hein- 
rich *Heine, and Richard Wagner, as well as Charles Kingsley 
and Walt Whitman. She became best known for her work on 
Thomas *Mann. Actively involved in the Modern Language 
Association, she served as president of Hunter College's chap- 
ter of the American Association of University Professors 
(1936-38) and of the New York City chapter of the American 
Association of Teachers of German (1949-51). Jacobson helped 
organize fundraising events to aid refugees from Germany, 
and, after 1940, she became active in the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews. Upon her retirement from Hunter Col- 
lege, Jacobson lived in Switzerland. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Paula E. Hyman and D. Dash Moore (eds.), 
Jewish Women in America, 1 (1997), 686-87. 


[Harriet Pass Freidenreich (2™4 ed.)] 


JACOBSON, DAN (1929- _), South African novelist. Jacob- 
son was born in Kimberley. After graduating from the Univer- 
sity of Witwatersrand, he went to London, where he taught in 
a Jewish school. He returned to South Africa, for a short time 
joining the family business in Kimberley, but finally settled in 
England in 1954 and held a chair at University College, Lon- 
don. Jacobson’s writing first appeared in 1953 in the Ameri- 
can Jewish monthly, Commentary, and he became a frequent 
contributor to many leading British and American periodi- 
cals. His fiction and much of his other writing is preoccupied 
by two major issues: the moral implications of apartheid in 
South Africa, and the problem of Jewish identity in the mod- 
ern world. His first two novels, The Trap (1955) and A Dance in 
the Sun (1956), deal with the explosive aspects of apartheid, de- 
scribing dispassionately the kind of incidents which character- 
ize day-to-day relationships between whites and blacks in the 
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rural areas of the Republic. Both novels are dramatic and sym- 
bolic in design. The Price of Diamonds (1957), set in a fictional 
version of Kimberley, deals with the illicit diamond trade in 
South Africa and its impact on the life of a middle-aged Jewish 
wholesaler. Although it presents a brilliantly comic study in 
frustration, like its predecessors it is very much a moral fable. 
Two later works in this genre are The Evidence of Love (1960), 
the story of an interracial love affair set against a background 
of hatred and false liberalism, and his autobiographical novel, 
‘The Beginners (1966). Many of Jacobson’s polished short stories 
also deal with Jewish or South African themes. They include 
the collections A Long Way from London (1958), The Zulu and 
the Zeide (1959), which was also the basis for a musical play, 
and Beggar My Neighbor (1964). His novel The Rape of Tamar 
(1970) was based on the biblical story of “Amnon and Tamar. 
Jacobson’s Evidence of Love was published in a Russian trans- 
lation, a unique achievement for an Anglo-Jewish writer. In 
1973 there appeared Inklings, a collection of short stories, and 
the Wonder- Worker, followed in 1977 by The Confessions of Jo- 
sef Baisz and in 1991 by Hidden in the Heart. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Winegarten, in: Midstream, 12 (May 1966), 


69-73. 
[Michael Wade] 


JACOBSON, EDWARD (Eddie; 1891-1955), U.S. business- 
man and longtime friend of President Harry S. Truman. 
Jacobson, together with Truman, operated a canteen at Fort 
Sill, Oklahoma, during World War 1 and in 1919 they opened 
a haberdashery in Kansas City, Missouri. While their busi- 
ness was initially successful, during the panic of 1921-22 the 
enterprise collapsed. After Truman became president, Ja- 
cobson, aware of the international plight of Jews, discussed 
with him the refugee and Palestine partition issues (1947). 
In March 1948, at a critical moment in the period preceding 
the establishment of the State of Israel, he persuaded the re- 
luctant president to see Chaim *Weizmann, portraying the 
Zionist leader as his hero and comparing him with Truman’s 
idol, Andrew Jackson. At Jacobson’s death, Truman eulogized 
him for his trustworthiness, warmly recollecting their inti- 
mate association. 

Jacobson’s memoirs of his association with Truman were 
published in the American Jewish Archives (vol. 20 (1968), 


3-15). 
[Milton Plesur] 


JACOBSON, HOWARD (1942- ), English novelist and 
broadcaster. Born in Manchester, Jacobson was educated at 
Cambridge University, where he was strongly influenced by 
ER. Leavis, the English literary critic. He then lectured in 
English literature at Sydney University, Australia, and, on his 
return to England, supervised students at Cambridge Univer- 
sity. After a variety of jobs in publishing, teaching, and retail- 
ing, he was appointed a Lecturer in English at Wolverhamp- 
ton Polytechnic. This experience was to provide the material 
for his first novel, Coming from Behind, published in 1983. Ja- 
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cobson, with Wilbur Sanders, also jointly published a critical 
study entitled Shakespeare’s Magnanimity (1978). 

Jacobson is widely regarded as one of the most origi- 
nal and brilliant comic voices to have emerged in post-war 
England. Coming From Behind, a campus novel, was widely 
reviewed in England and quickly established Jacobson as a 
comic writer. According to Jacobson, the novel was meant to 
be “the last word in academic novels,” but, instead, he found 
himself “writing about gentileness; about what a foreign place 
England is to a Jew.’ 

Peeping Tom (1984), Jacobson’s second and far more sub- 
stantial novel, examines the consequences of being a cultur- 
ally dispossessed Jew in a “foreign” country. In this novel, Ja- 
cobson’s Jewish persona is contrasted with “peeping” Thomas 
Hardy and the English literary rural tradition. Jacobson, with 
a considerable ironic punch, then goes on to transform his 
persona into Hardy’s reincarnation. Hardy, that is, provides 
the “negative” Jew with his identity. 

Jacobson’s distances himself from what he calls the “su- 
per-Anglicization” of many Anglo-Jewish writers in the 1980s 
who, with a welcome self-assurance, examine and take risks 
with their Jewish identity in a literary context. Jacobson, for 
this reason, has been compared to American-Jewish comic 
writers Woody Allen and Philip Roth. He has also expanded 
his comic talent in a series of radio broadcasts. 

Jacobson’s descriptions of the Anglo-Jewish community 
in Roots, Schmoots (1993) were severely criticized by some for 
their relentless hostility to Orthodox Judaism. Jacobson was 
awarded the Jewish Quarterly / Wingate Prize for fiction in 
2001, while his semi-autobiographical novel The Mighty Wal- 
zer (1999) won the Bollingen Prize for the best comic novel 
of the year. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Jewish Quarterly, 32 (1985), 117; Times 


Literary Supplement, (May 3, 1985). 
[Bryan Cheyette] 


JACOBSON, ISRAEL (1768-1828), German financier and 
pioneer of Reform Judaism. Born in Halberstadt, Jacobson 
received an Orthodox education and was destined for the rab- 
binate. Influenced by *Mendelssohn’s writings, he was early 
attracted to the *Haskalah movement. He did not, however, 
acquire a methodical secular education and thus lacked flu- 
ency in the German language. In 1786 he married Mink, the 
daughter of Hertz Samson, court-agent of the duchy of Bruns- 
wick. With the death of his father-in-law in 1795, he succeeded 
to the latter’s position and titles as Kammeragent und Land- 
rabbiner des Weserdistrikts. Influenced by Moses *Mendels- 
sohn and the enlightenment Jacobson saw the best prospects 
for attaining Jewish emancipation in emphasizing vocational 
training in the secular education of Jewish children. In 1801, 
at his own expense, he opened in the small town of Seesen 
an educational institution for the children of the poor, which 
became known as the Religions- und Industrieschule (today 
Jacobson-Gymnasium). By 1805 Christian citizens of Seesen 
were requesting that their children be admitted to the insti- 
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tution. In 1804 Jacobson was granted citizenship of Bruns- 
wick. Due to his influence, the degrading Leibzoll (the body 
tax imposed on Jews) was abolished in Brunswick (1803) and 
in Baden (1806). He was honored with the title Mecklenburg- 
Schweriner Geheimer Finanzrat in 1806. Hesse-Darmstadt and 
Baden also granted him titles, and in 1807 he was awarded a 
Ph.D., honoris causa, from the University of Helmstedt. Yet 
in Brunswick, where he lived, Jacobson still suffered from 
the intrigues of the officials. His son Meir was not accepted 
in Brunswick’s merchants’ guild and his school received little 
attention from the authorities. 

Jacobson saw *Napoleon as the emancipator of the Jews. 
On the occasion of the *Assembly of Jewish Notables in Paris 
on May 30, 1806, he addressed an enthusiastic letter to Napo- 
leon. During the same year he published a book entitled Les 
premiers pas de la nation juive vers le bonheur sous les auspices 
du grand monarque Napoléon, suggesting that the emperor 
should organize a supreme Jewish council, which would be 
headed by a patriarch and whose seat would be in Paris. It is 
possible that Napoleon's idea of the *Sanhedrin stemmed from 
Jacobson’s suggestion. In August 1807 Brunswick became a 
part of the kingdom of Westphalia, which was ruled by Napo- 
leon’s brother, Jerome. After borrowing large sums from Jacob- 
son, Jerome was obliged to sell him state property; he thereby 
acquired a number of estates. On Jan. 27, 1808, to honor the 
emancipation of the Jews of Westphalia, Jacobson ordered a 
commemorative medal from the Berlin artist Abramson. The 
reverse side of the medal featured two angels symbolizing Ju- 
daism and Christianity united in the kingdom of Westphalia. 
Jacobson was instrumental in convening, in Kassel on Feb. 8, 
1808, a gathering of Jewish notables, similar to the one held 
in Paris, to introduce reform - religious, moral, and civic - 
among the Jews. The majority of Westphalia’s Jews, who were 
Orthodox, regarded Jacobson’s project with suspicion. On 
Dec. 19, 1808, the Koeniglich Westphaelisches Konsistorium 
der Israeliten held its first meeting under the leadership of Ja- 
cobson rather than that of a rabbi as was the case in France. 
The consistory discussed questions of religion, education, cul- 
ture, and the personal status of Jews. Jacobson erected the first 
synagogues in which services were held according to this pro- 
gram of religious reform. The Consistorialschule was opened 
in Kassel in 1809 and included a synagogue where portions 
of prayers were sung in German, sermons were delivered in 
German, and confirmation ceremonies were performed. On 
July 17, 1810, the “Temple” in the school of Seesen was inau- 
gurated with a ceremony which included the ringing of a bell 
and the singing of hymns in German with organ accompani- 
ment. Jacobson conducted the festivities, dressed in the robes 
of a Protestant clergyman. 

After the fall of Napoleon and the fragmentation of the 
kingdom of Westphalia, Jacobson moved to Berlin, where he 
continued to work for religious reform. On the occasion of 
his son’s bar mitzvah, on Shavuot 1815, he opened a Reform 
synagogue in his house. For lack of space the synagogue was 
removed to the house of the banker Jacob Hertz Beer, where 
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L. *Zunz and E. *Kley preached. After some eight months 
the government prohibited the holding of prayers in private 
houses. On Rosh Ha-Shanah 1817, prayers were again held in 
a Reform synagogue, but its existence was finally forbidden 
in 1823, through the influence of the leaders of the Orthodox 
community. During his last years, Jacobson was broken in 
health and spirit, and even though he continued his philan- 
thropic activities, he ended his life an embittered and disap- 
pointed man. The majority of his ten children, the offspring 
of two marriages, were baptized. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Bernfeld, Toledot ha-Reformazyon ha- 
Datit be-Yisrael (19237), index; Lazarus, in: MGW], 58 (1914), 81-96; 
Marcus, in: CCARY, 38 (1928), 386-498, incl. bibl.; D. Philipson, The 
Reform Movement in Judaism (19677), index; G. Ruelf, Einiges aus der 
ersten Zeit und ueber den Stifter der Jacobson-Schule in Seesen (1890); 
C. Seligman, Geschichte der juedischen Reformbewegung (1922), 170 ff.; 
Silberstein, in: JJGL (1927), 100-9; P. Zimmermann, in: Brunsvicen- 
sia Judaica, 35 (1966), 23-42; H. Schnee, Die Hoffinanz und der mod- 
erne Staat, 2 (1954), 109-54; 5 (1965), 210-18; M. Eliav, Ha-Hinnukh 
ha- Yehudi be-Germanyah... (1961), 96-100, 119-26; J.J. Petuchowski, 
Prayerbook Reform in Europe (1968). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Bal- 
lin, “Ein Brief Benedict Schotts an Israel Jacobson,’ in: BLBI, 46-47 
(1969), 205-11; J.R. Marcus, Israel Jacobson - the Founder of the Re- 
form Movement in Judaism (1972); Biographisches-Biliographisches 


Kirchenlexikon, 18 (2001), 711-17. 
[Jacob Rothschild] 


JACOBSON, KURT (1904-1991), Portuguese biochemist. Ja- 
cobson was born in Berlin, where he received his Ph.D. at the 
Kaiser Wilhelm Institut under the direction of Carl Neuberg. 
Jacobson went to Portugal in 1929, where he was allowed to 
stay because of Nazi persecution in Germany and his scientific 
contributions. He established the country’s first biochemical 
research unit in the Instituto Rocha Cabral in Lisbon before 
joining the University of Lisbon (1934), where he became pro- 
fessor of organic chemistry (1955) and later vice rector. His re- 
search concerned enzymology. He was president of the Centro 


Israelita de Portugal. 
[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


JACOBSON, LUDVIG LEVIN (1783-1843), Danish physi- 
cian, anatomist, and naturalist. He began his career as an as- 
sistant at the Academy of Surgery in Copenhagen and was a 
lecturer in chemistry at the Veterinary College. He began his 
studies in comparative anatomy and in 1809 published his 
discovery in mammals of an organ in the nasal cavity that 
is largely responsible for the sense of smell. This was known 
as “Jacobson’s organ.” Three other anatomical discoveries 
are associated with his name. He invented an instrument for 
the crushing of calculi in the bladder, “Jacobson’s lithoclast,’ 
which was of great importance to surgery. For this invention, 
the French Academy awarded him a Prix Monthyon. Jacob- 
son was an outstanding scientist and an excellent physician. 
He had been offered the post of professor of anatomy in the 
University of Copenhagen on condition that he convert to 
Christianity. However, he refused to convert. In 1816 Jacobson 
was appointed professor honoris causa by King Frederik v1 of 
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Denmark. He also refused to participate in the Scandinavian 
Naturalists’ Congress in Christiania in 1822 because Jews were 
not admitted into Norway at this time. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bibliotek for Laeger (1892); Nordisk Medicin 


(1940); Dansk biografisk Leksikon (1937); S.R. Kagan, Jewish Medi- 


cine (1952), 146f. 
(1952), 14 [Julius Margolinsky] 


JACOBSON, NATHAN (1916- ), Australian lawyer and 
communal leader. Born in Kiev, he grew up in Warsaw and 
went to Australia in 1936. He was active in various aspects of 
communal and Zionist leadership, especially in promoting 
economic and political support for Israel. He was president 
of the Victorian Jewish Board of Deputies (1956-60), presi- 
dent of the Zionist Federation of Australia and New Zealand 
(1968-70), president of the United Israel Appeal of Australia 
(1966-69) and president of the Executive Council of Austra- 
lian Jewry (1970-72 and 1974-76). He was also president of the 
Federation of Jewish Communities of Southeast Asia and the 
Far East. He was a founder of the Australian Wool Industries, 
Ltd., which operates a wool-processing plant in Ashdod. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: W_D. Rubinstein, Australia II, index. 


JACOBSON, PAUL HENRICH (1859-1923), German or- 
ganic chemist. Jacobson was born in Koenigsberg and became 
professor of chemistry at Heidelberg University in 1889. His 
considerable contribution to scientific literature dealt mainly 
with azocompounds. With Victor *Meyer, he wrote Lehrbuch 
der organischen Chemie (2 vols., 1893-1902), the standard text- 
book of its day. In 1897 he became the general secretary of the 
German Chemical Society and editor of its journal, Berichte 
der Deutschen chemischen Gesellschaft, considered at the time 
the major chemical periodical in the world. In 1911 Jacobson 
transferred to the society’s collective literature department, 
and edited the third edition of Beilstein’s Handbuch der or- 
ganischen Chemie, with 5 volumes of supplements, and the 
first eight volumes of the fourth edition. This encyclopedia 
of all known chemical compounds is in continuous use in re- 
search organizations all over the world. He also edited the fur- 
ther editions of Richter’s Lexikon der Kohlenstoffverbindungen 
and the journal Chemisches Centralblatt. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.M. Smith, Torchbearers of Chemistry 
(1949), 128; Harries, in: Zeitschrift fuer angewandte Chemie (1923), 


209-10. 
[Samuel Aaron Miller] 


JACOBSON, SYDNEY, BARON (1908-1988), British editor 
and editorial director. Jacobson, born in South Africa, started 
his career as a reporter for the London Daily Sketch in 1928. 
He held various editorial positions on the paper and joined 
the Daily Mirror Group in 1951. The following year he became 
political editor of The Daily Mirror, the mass-circulation tab- 
loid closely allied to the Labour Party. Ten years later, when 
the Mirror bought Odhams Press, he was appointed editor of 
‘The Daily Herald, the organ of the Labour Party, and in 1964 he 
became editor of The Sun, which succeeded the Herald. He was 
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made editorial director in 1965 and in 1968 was named chair- 
man of Odhams Newspapers. In June 1975 he was awarded a 
life peerage by the Labour government. Jacobson was a mem- 
ber of the British Press Council from 1968 to 1975. 


[Stewart Kampel] 


JACOBSON, VICTOR (Avigdor; 1869-1935), Zionist leader 
and diplomat. Born in Simferopol, Crimea, Jacobson joined 
*Hibbat Zion in his early youth and later became a member 
of the Russisch-Juedischer Wissenschaftlicher Verein (Ber- 
lin) and in 1897 of the newly founded Zionist organization. 
From 1899 he was a member of the Zionist General Council. 
In 1903 Jacobson strongly opposed the *Uganda Scheme and 
was one of the organizers of the *Kharkov Conference in op- 
position to *Herzl. In 1906 he became head of the Beirut office 
of the Anglo-Palestine Company and in 1908 of its branch in 
Constantinople, which was registered there as the Anglo-Le- 
vantine Banking Company. He simultaneously became the 
unofficial diplomatic representative of the Zionist organi- 
zation in Turkey. In 1913 Jacobson was elected a member of 
the Zionist Executive and moved to Berlin. In this capacity, 
he headed during World War 1 the Copenhagen office of the 
Zionist organization, from which he maintained contact with 
all the branches of the movement. He issued the “Copenha- 
gen Manifesto” (Oct. 28, 1918), which outlined postwar Jewish 
demands with regard to Palestine and equal rights and cul- 
tural autonomy in the Diaspora. Jacobson moved to the new 
seat of the Zionist headquarters in London in 1918. At the 
126 Zionist Congress (1921) he and Arthur *Ruppin headed 
a small group that demanded close Arab-Jewish cooperation 
and laid the ideological foundations for *Berit Shalom (which 
was founded in Jerusalem in 1926). Jacobson resigned from 
the Executive at the Congress, and from 1925 until his death he 
represented the Zionist organization and the *Jewish Agency 
in Paris and at the the League of Nations in Geneva. He was 
the first Zionist “career diplomat.” From 1933 he again was a 
member of the Zionist Executive. 

During his activities in Turkey (1908-13), Jacobson ac- 
quired for the Zionist Movement the French daily Courrier 
d Orient, which was renamed Jeune Turc and edited by Vladi- 
mir *Jabotinsky. In 1927 he founded and coedited (with Albert 
*Cohen) La Revue Juive in Paris. In 1928 the Comité des Amis 
du Sionisme, which Jacobson had formed, began publication 
of La Palestine Nouvelle. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Lipsky, A Gallery of Zionist Profiles (1956), 
94-99; R. Lichtheim, Geschichte des deutschen Zionismus (1954), 
204-6; idem, Shear Yashuv, Zikhronot Ziyyoni mi-Germanyah (1953), 
191ff.; A. Ruppin, Pirkei Hayyai, 2-3 (1969), passim; Y. Gruenbaum, 
Penei ha-Dor (1957), 329-32; A. Boehm, Die Geschichte der zionist- 
ischen Bewegung, 2 vols. (1935-37), index. 


[Oskar K. Rabinowicz] 
JACOBSTHAL, GUSTAV (1845-1912), German musicolo- 


gist. Born in Pyritz, Pomerania, Jacobsthal studied music 
and history at the University of Berlin (1863-70) and wrote a 
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Ph.D. thesis on mensural notation in the 12" and 13" century. 
Jacobsthal was a professor of musicology at the University of 
Strasbourg from 1875 to 1905, the only person to hold such a 
post at a German university at the time. He was a pioneer in 
the application of historical and philological research in the 
study of early medieval music. Among his famous disciples 
were FE. Genrich and P. Wagner. His writings are mainly on the 
music of the Middle Ages, comprising his books Die Mensu- 
ralnotenschrift des 12. und 13. Jahrhunderts (1871, rep. 1973) 
and Die chromatische Alteration im liturgischen Gesange der 
abendlaendischen Kirche (1897, rep. 1970). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: NG’; MGGQ’; F. Genrich, Die Strassburger 
Schule fuer Musikwissenschaft (1940). 


[Amnon Shiloah (274 ed.)] 


JACOBUS APELLA VICEDOMINUS (late 11!?—mid-12"» 
century), a baptized Jew of Prague who was chief adminis- 
trator of Duke Vratislav of Bohemia (1110-40). His story was 
first told by the Bohemian chronicler Cosmas of Prague, but 
the historical basis of it is hard to determine. Apparently bap- 
tized in 1096, he made a dramatic return to Judaism in 1124, 
defiling an altar which had been erected in a synagogue and 
throwing Christian relics into a sink. Prague Jewry saved him 
from the death penalty by paying a high ransom. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinherz, in: JGGj¢, 2 (1930), 17-47. 


JACOBY, JOHANN (1805-1877), Prussian politician. Born 
in Koenigsberg (East Prussia), Jacoby studied medicine but 
devoted his life to politics. As a young man, he represented 
the interests of his fellow Jews, publishing in 1833 a memoran- 
dum in defense of Jewish emancipation. He advocated reli- 
gious reform and participated in a commission charged with 
revising the order of worship. Gradually his interests became 
concentrated on general Prussian and German matters and, 
without denying his Judaism, Jacoby took up the struggle for 
a liberal and democratic Germany. In 1848 he was elected to 
the Prussian Landtag, taking an active stand against the reac- 
tionary attitude of *Frederick William 1v. As a member of a 
deputation to the king, Jacoby is alleged to have remarked that 
it was the former's “misfortune” that he “would not hear the 
truth!” In 1849 he was elected, together with six other Jews, to 
the German Nationalversammelung in Frankfurt. Forced into 
the background during the years of reaction that followed, he 
came to the fore again in the 1860s, with the advent of a new 
liberal era. In 1863 he entered the Prussian House of Repre- 
sentatives, linking himself with the left wing of the Progressive 
Party and, after a split in the party, with the Social Democratic 
camp. Unlike most Jewish politicians, he remained in opposi- 
tion even after Germany's success in the war against France, 
and combated the military state and its annexationist policy. 
Jacoby was one of the ideologists of German democracy; his 
writings and speeches were published in 1872-77 and 1889. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Adam, in: Historische Zeitschrift, 143 (1931), 
48-76; J. Toury, Die politischen Orientierungen der Juden in Deutsch- 
land (1966), 39-42 and index; E. Hamburger, Juden im oeffentlichen 
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zialgeschichte, 9 (1969). rR Michael] 
euven Michae 


JACOBY, OSWALD (1902-1984), U.S. bridge champion. 
Born in New York, Jacoby served in the U.S. Army in World 
War 1 and later worked as an actuary. He rapidly established 
himself as one of the leading U.S. bridge players and be- 
longed to a group called “The Four Aces,” which developed a 
new system of bidding at bridge that attracted considerable 
attention. 

During World War 11 Jacoby was an officer in the U.S. 
Navy. During the Korean War, he was a naval commander 
and helped to prepare the ground for the Panmunjom armi- 
stice talks of 1951. 

In 1950, he became the daily bridge columnist for News- 
paper Enterprise Association. His column, which was excep- 
tionally popular, was published in several hundred news- 
papers. He established a record on April 22, 1982, when his 
10,000" article was printed. 

Jacoby won recognition as the United States’ leading 
bridge player and was awarded the McKenny trophy for the 
Bridge Player of the Year in 1959, 1961, and 1962. He pioneered 
many bidding concepts, such as Forcing 2 No Trump; Jacoby 
Transfer Bids; and Weak Jump Overcalls. An expert in back- 
gammon as well, Jacoby captured the World Championship of 
Backgammon in 1973. In 1965 he was elected to the Bridge Hall 
of Fame, and in 1983 he was selected as Bridge Personality of 
the Year by the International Bridge Press Association. 

Jacoby wrote many books on cards and other games, 
including Oswald Jacoby on Poker (1940, 19477); How to Fig- 
ure the Odds (1947); Complete Canasta (1950); What's New in 
Bridge (1954); How to Win at Gin Rummy (1959); The Back- 
gammon Book (1979); Penny Ante and Up (1979); and Jacoby 
on Card Games (with J. Jacoby, 1989). 

[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


JADASSOHN, JOSEF (1863-1936), German dermatologist. 
Jadassohn, who was born at Liegnitz, studied at Breslau and 
was professor and director of the dermatological clinic at the 
University of Berne, Switzerland, from 1896. From 1917 until 
his retirement in 1931 he was professor of dermatology at the 
University of Breslau and became famous for his work on skin 
and venereal diseases. Jadassohn devoted much of his time 
to research. Maculopapular erythematosa, a scaling skin af- 
fection, is known as “Jadassohn’s disease” because he first 
identified it and his name is also associated with the Jadas- 
sohn-Bloch skin test for allergic conditions. He described the 
patch test and nevus sebaceus (1895). His publications include 
Krankheiten der Haut und die venerischen Krankheiten written 
in collaboration with Albert Neisser (1900-01) and Allgemeine 
Aetologie, Pathologie, Diagnose und Therapie der Gonorrhoe 
(1910). He edited Handbuch der Haut-und Geschlechtskrank- 
heiten (1927-32) and coedited the Archiv fuer Dermatologie 
und Syphilis. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.R. Kagan, Jewish Medicine (1952), 423f.; Bi- 
ographisches Lexikon der hervorragenden Aerzte (1932), 695. 


[Suessmann Muntner] 


JADASSOHN, SALOMON (1831-1902), composer, music 
theorist, and conductor. Born in Breslau, Jadassohn stud- 
ied in Leipzig and then under Liszt in Weimar (1849-52). He 
came back to Leipzig, where he studied privately with Moritz 
Hauptmann and later developed and worked as a multifaceted 
musician. In the 1860s he conducted several groups, among 
them the Leipzig synagogue choir. Later he focused on compo- 
sition and theory. He composed numerous works in the gen- 
eral style of Brahms, especially for piano, but also orchestral, 
vocal, and chamber music. Jadassohn is chiefly remembered as 
a theorist. He wrote textbooks for all major subjects of music 
theory, combined in the comprehensive project Musikalische 
Kompositionslehre (1883-89), including Harmonielehre (1883, 
1903), English Manual of Harmony (1912), Kontrapunkt (1884), 
Kanon und Fuge (1884), and Die Formen in den Werken der 
Tonkunst (1889). Jadassohn’s vertical theoretical orientation, 
his inclination to discover many modulations in chromatic 
passages, and the lack of almost any examples make his books 
difficult for the modern reader. His students include Busoni, 
Chadwick, Delius, and Grieg. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: NG’; MGG; B. Hiltner. Salomon Jadassohn, 
Komponist — Musiktheoretiker — Pianist - Padagoge: eine Dokumen- 
tation tiber einen vergessener Leipziger Musiker des 19. Jahrhunderts 


(1995). [Yossi Goldenberg (24 ed.)] 


JADDUA, high priest in the Second Temple period. Jaddua 
was a great-grandson of *Eliashib and commenced to minister 
in the priesthood c. 400 B.c.E. According to Nehemiah 12:11, 
his father’s name was Jonathan, but many are of the opinion 
that the reading there should be *Johanan, as in Nehemiah 
12:22. Josephus (Ant. 11:317-47) tells of a high priest called Jad- 
dua who was a contemporary of Alexander the Great. When 
Alexander reached Syria, he sent envoys to the high priest re- 
questing him to transfer his allegiance to him, but he refused 
because of his oath of loyalty to *Darius. This enraged Alex- 
ander, who marched against Jerusalem with his army. Jaddua 
prayed to God and in the night had a dream which gave him 
courage. He went out to welcome Alexander, clothed in his 
priestly garments, together with his fellow priests and all the 
people of Jerusalem, clad in white. When Alexander saw the 
high priest, he prostrated himself before him, explaining that 
he was bowing to the God to whom this priest ministered; 
that the priest had appeared to him in a dream and encour- 
aged him to venture forth against the Persians, and assured 
him of victory. He subsequently acceded to Jaddua’s requests 
on behalf of the Jews. According to Josephus, Jaddua died a 
short time after the death of Alexander and transmitted his of- 
fice to his son Onias. Josephus also states that Manasseh, the 
son-in-law of Sanballat and the first priest of the Samaritan 
temple on Mt. Gerizim, was the brother of Jaddua. It is diffi- 
cult to reconcile Josephus’ statement that Jaddua lived in the 
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time of Alexander with the account in Nehemiah, and it ap- 
pears that the story is a mere legend attached to the name of 
Jaddua. In the Talmud a similar story is ascribed to Simeon 
the Just (Meg. Ta’an. 339-40; Yoma 69a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Guttmann, in: Tarbiz, 11 (1939/40), 271-94; 
R. Marcus, in: Loeb Classics, Josephus, 6 (1937), 498-511 (Appendix 
B); Schalit, in: Sefer Yohanan Lewy (1949), 252-72; Klausner, Bayit 


Sheni, 2 (19517), 47, 50, 96, 105. 
[Uriel Rappaport] 


JADID AL-ISLAM, a term meaning “new Muslims, applied 
mainly in *Persia to Jews who were converted by force to *Is- 
lam but who, in many cases, adhered secretly to their former 
religion (see *Anusim). The term is associated especially with 
the crypto-Jewish community of *Meshed under the Kajar 
dynasty from 1839 onward but also with the victims of forced 
mass conversions in Persia in the 17** and 18*» centuries, under 
*Abbas 1 and *Abbas 11, and in Bukhara. Many Jadid al-Islam 
fled to *Afghanistan, others settled in Erez Israel in 1929-30. 
About 70 converted to the Bahai faith in the town of Torbat, 
but after a short while 67 of them returned to Judaism. A few 
members of the Hakimi family converted to Islam and de- 
serted the community of Jadid al-Islam. At the end of the 19‘ 
century the Jadid al-Islam in Meshed lived as Jews, almost 
openly, and under the rule of Riza Shah (1925-41) they felt 
more protected, but still maintained the status of Muslims and 
were recognized as Jadid al-Islam. In 1936 about 550 Jadid al- 
Islam families lived in Meshed with 12 synagogues (in private 
buildings) and four schools. In 1954 Ozar ha-Torah set up in 
Meshed a Jewish school for the Jadid al-Islam. These Jews suf- 
fered from the mobs in 1946. The Sephardi chief rabbi, Ben- 
Zion Meir Hai *Ouziel, decided that the Jadid al-Islam did not 
have any problem of mamzerut. The Jadid al-Islam had many 
special minhagim in certain areas of life, especially child mar- 
riage. They had their own songs and their dead were buried in 
a cemetery bought by the Jadid al-Islam. From the end of the 
19" century until the 1940s most members of this community 
returned to Judaism. In 1973 only three Jewish families lived 
in Meshed and in 1995, 12 families. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fischel, in: Zion, 1 (1935), 49-74. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: A. Neimark, Massa be-Erez ha-Kedem, ed. A. Yaari 
(1947); R. Kashani, Anusei Meshed (1979); A. Levy, in: Peamim, 6 
(1981), 57-73; D. Littman, in: The Wiener Library Bulletin, 32 (1979), 
2-15; 35 (1988), A. Netzer, in: Peamim, 42 (1990), 127-56; B.Z. Ye- 
hoshua-Raz, Mi-Nidahei Yisrael be-Afganistan le-Anusei Meshed be- 
Tran (1992), 99-156; R. Patai, Jadid al-Islam “New Muslims” of Meshed 
(1997); A. Netzer, in: Peamim, 94-95 (2003), 262-67. 

[Walter Joseph Fischel / Leah Bornstein-Makovetsky (24 ed.)] 


JADLOWKER, HERMANN (1878-1953), tenor. Born in 
Riga, Jadlowker began his operatic career in Cologne in 1889. 
Invited to Berlin in 1901, he sang at the Berlin State Opera for 
five years and in 1910 made his U.S. debut at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, New York. Among his important roles were the 
Prince in the world premiere of Engelbert Humperdinck’s 
Koenigskinder (1910), and Florindo in Ermanno Wolf-Ferrari’s 
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Le Donne curiose in its first U.S. performance in 1912. He re- 
turned to Berlin in 1913, was cantor in Riga from 1929 to 1938, 
and then settled in Tel Aviv as a voice teacher. 


JAECKLIN, JUD (Judah b. Judah; 14" century), Ulm mon- 
eylender. Jaecklin was first mentioned in 1375 when the city of 
Ulm (Germany) borrowed 2,500 gulden from him. On Sept. 5, 
1376, he was put under an imperial ban by *Charles rv, at the 
request of a feudal enemy of Ulm, for nonpayment of a debt 
of 4,000 gulden. When the city refused to hand him over, 
Charles set siege to it; however, he was forced to withdraw 
and to repeal the ban a year later. As revenge Charles released 
Duke Henry of Werdenberg, whose lands had suffered most 
during the siege, from his debts to Jaecklin. In 1379 Jaecklin’s 
residence permit for Ulm was not renewed. He removed to 
*Constance and in 1380 requested the aid of the municipality 
in retrieving his property from Ulm. In 1393 Ulm complained 
that Jaecklin had settled in *Noerdlingen without permission 
and without relinquishing his citizenship, and that he was li- 
beling the city of Ulm there. As Ulm had previously confis- 
cated his property, it considered that it had a right to collect 
the debts due to him. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Nuebling, Die Judengemeinden des Mit- 
telalters (1896), 327-43; H. Dicker, Die Geschichte der Juden in Ulm 
(1937), 23-32; M. Stern, in zGJD, 7 (1937), 244f. 


JAEL (Heb. ?¥°), wife of Heber the Kenite. Jael slew *Sisera in 
the war of *Deborah and *Barak against the Canaanites (Judg. 
4-5). His army routed by Israel, Sisera fled on foot to Jael’s tent, 
where he was offered hospitality and security, only to be slain 
by her while he slept (4:17-22; the details of the deed differ 
somewhat in Judges 5: 24-27, and permit an interpretation first 
voiced in rabbinic literature (below) that Jael seduced Sisera). 
Deborah's prophecy to Barak that the Lord would “sell Sisera 
into the hand of a woman” (4:9) was thus fulfilled. Jael’s deed 
received high praise from Deborah (5:24-27). The story has 
political significance as well as drama. Jael’s husband, “Heber 
the Kenite” (4:11, 17), is described as a descendant of Jethro 
the father-in-law of Moses. His clan had apparently been al- 
lied to *Jabin, Israel’s enemy (ibid.), and the slaying of Sisera 
indicated a switch of loyalties back to Israel. It should be noted 
that an earlier reference to Jael in the Song of Deborah (5:6) 
does not seem to be to the same person. The name Jael (“wild 
goat”) appears in Ugaritic texts as that of a man. 


[Nahum M. Sarna / S. David Sperling (274 ed.)] 


In the Aggadah 

Jael’s action in killing Sisera teaches that a transgression per- 
formed with good intent is more meritorious than a com- 
mandment performed with no intent (Hor. 10b). But for her 
action, the children of the matriarchs would have been de- 
stroyed (Gen. R. 48:15). She slew Sisera with a hammer and 
tent pin, rather than a spear or sword, in accordance with the 
biblical commandment (Deut. 22:5) prohibiting the use of 
weapons by women (Targ. Yer., Judges 5:26). She was a descen- 
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dant of Jethro, but whereas he received a redeemer (Moses) 
who was fleeing from the enemy (Pharaoh), Jael received an 
enemy (Sisera) who was fleeing from the redeemer (Barak), 
and killed him (Ex. R. 4:2). She was so attractive, that even 
her voice roused desire (Meg. 15a). Although Sisera had seven 
sexual relations with her on the day he fled from battle, she 
derived no gratification from these acts (Yev. 103a; Naz. 23b). 
She gave Sisera to drink of the milk of her breasts (Nid. 55b). 
Deborah blessed Jael and she was considered even greater than 
Sarah, Rebekah, Rachel, and Leah (Naz. 23b). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: EM, 3 (1958, includes bibliography), s.v.; 
Ginzberg, Legends, 4 (1913), 37-38, 6 (1928), 198; I. Hasida, Ishei ha- 
Tanakh (1964), 200-1. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Halpern, in: HTR, 
76 (1983), 379-401: M. Brettler, Judges (2001), 61-79 (extensive his- 
tory of research on Judges 4-5). 


JAEN, city in Andalusia, southern Spain. A Jewish community 
existed there in the Muslim period. The Ibn Shaprut family 
originated in Jaén, whence Isaac b. Ezra, the father of *His- 
dai ibn Shaprut, moved to Cérdoba. The Jews in this period 
engaged in all branches of commerce, and especially in tan- 
ning. In the 11 century Jews from Jaén even emigrated to Erez 
Israel. After the murder of *Joseph ha-Nagid, the son of *Sam- 
uel ha-Nagid, when a rebellion broke out in Jaén, the Jews had 
to pay a heavy indemnity. At the end of the 11" century the 
community was headed by R. Isaac who corresponded with 
Isaac *Alfasi. The community was brought to an end during 
the *Almohad persecution. 

In 1246 Jaén was conquered by Ferdinand 111 of Castile. It 
was not until 1290 that the Jews of Jaén were required to send 
a representative to the king to negotiate on the amount of an- 
nual tax for which the community was liable. The community 
became important by the middle of the 14 century when it 
consisted of about 300 families. The Jews in Jaén pursued the 
same occupations as the rest of Andalusian Jewry, cultivating 
vineyards and engaging in crafts and commerce. As customary 
in that period, many had business partnerships with Chris- 
tians. The community suffered during the civil war between 
Pedro the Cruel and Henry of Trastamara in the 1360s. Pedro, 
who called the Muslims of Granada to his aid, permitted them 
to take the Jews of Jaén captive and sell them into slavery. The 
community then numbered 300 families. 

No details are known about the fate of the Jews in Jaén 
during the persecutions of 1391, but the number of Jews who 
left the faith increased. In the second half of the 15 century 
the number of Jews in Jaén declined greatly. Throughout the 
area within the Kingdom of Jaén there was no aljama or or- 
ganized community left. While the number of Jews declined, 
that of the Conversos rose. In 1473 riots against the *Con- 
versos in Jaén broke out. The riots show the cruel and totali- 
tarian policy pursued by the local authorities and the desire 
of the people to deprive the Conversos of their wealth. Ten 
years later an edict of expulsion was issued against the Jews 
in Jaén as in all the other Andalusian communities. In that 
year the Inquisition established a tribunal at Jaén, which was 
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the third to be established in the Iberian peninsula, after Se- 
ville and Cordoba. This was surely due to the large number of 
Conversos who resided in Andalusia. Sources found in local 
archives offer ample information on the Conversos, many of 
whom were crypto-Jews. These sources compensate for the 
loss of the files of the tribunal of Jaén. We now have the many 
names of Conversos or crypto-Jews who were tried and con- 
demned by the Inquisition. Apparently the tribunal did not 
continue to sit in Jaén but returned there in 1509 and was re- 
constituted as a district court. In 1526 it was amalgamated with 
the tribunal in Cérdoba. The autos-da-fé took place in Santa 
Maria square, in front of the Cathedral. 

The Conversos continued to live in what used to be the 
Jewish quarter, renamed Santa Cruz. The synagogue was in 
the street called Santa Cruz. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.C. Lea, A History of the Inquisition of 
Spain, 1 (1906), 548; Baer, Urkunden, index; Baer, Spain, index; Baer, 
Toledot, 65, 219; Ashtor, Korot, 1 (19667), 111, 210-1; 2 (1966), 91-92; 
Suarez Fernandez, Documentos, 326ff. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. 
Coronas Tejada, in: Proceedings, 7" World Congress of Jewish Studies, 
vol. 4 (1977), 141-77; idem, in: Boletin del Instituto de Estudios Gien- 
nenses, 97 (1978), 79-105; idem, in: Proceedings, 8" World Congress of 
Jewish Studies, vol. 2 (1982), 29-34; idem, in: Miscelanea de estudios 
arabes y hebraicos, 31:2 (1982), 101-17; idem, Conversos and Inquisi- 
tion in Jaén, (1988). 


[Haim Beinart / Yom Tov Assis (2™4 ed.)] 


JAFFA (Joppa; 15°), ancient port city in the central sector of 
the Erez Israel coast. The meaning of the name Jaffa (Yaffo) is 
“lovely” or “pretty.” The ancient city was built on a hill jutting 
out slightly from the coastline on the west and overlooking 
the open sea. At the foot of the rise on the western side ex- 
tends the port, which was protected by a chain of rocks jut- 
ting out above the water; on the northern side there is a small 
bay that is protected from the southwest winds but open to 
the stormy winds from the north. Storms were probably over- 
come by using the mouth of the Yarkon River (“Me-Jarkon,’ 
Josh. 19:46) at a distance of 3.7 mi. (6 km.) from the north- 
ern corner, where boats took shelter in the winter. *Jonah the 
prophet, unwilling to fulfill his mission to Nineveh, boarded 
a ship at Jaffa bound for Tarshish (Jonah 1:3). Some scholars 
assume that the expression “the Jaffa sea,” mentioned in the 
Bible in connection with the transport of the cedars of Leba- 
non to the Temple (11 Chron. 2:15; Ezra 3: 7) and in Josephus 
in connection with the defense line built by Alexander *Yannai 
“from the mountainside above Antipatris to the coast at Jaffa 
sea’ (Wars 1:99), is a reference to the jetties of the Yarkon at 
Tell Kadadi and Tell Qasile. Archaeological excavations were 
conducted at the Jaffa tell from 1955 by Y. Kaplan on behalf of 
the Tel Aviv-Jaffa Antiquities Museum. 


Early History 

The oldest remains found are pieces of wall of sun-dried clay 
bricks in the eastern part of the ancient Jaffa fortress and dated 
from the 16" century B.c.E. Remains were also found from 
the 15‘ to the 136 centuries B.c.£., which was the period of 
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Egyptian rule in Jaffa. The name Jaffa is mentioned among 
the Canaanite cities that were conquered by Thutmosis 111 in 
1469 B.C.E. a folktale that came into being about 200 years af- 
terward describes the conquest of Jaffa by Thutmosis’ mili- 
tary chief by cunning, rather than by war, through introduc- 
ing soldiers into the fort in baskets. In the *El-Amarna letters, 
Jaffa is mentioned as an Egyptian district in which the king’s 
stores were located. In the Anastasi Papyrus 1, from the time of 
Ramses 11 (13"* century B.c.£.), the Egyptian fort is described 
as being located on the side of the Canaanite city and contain- 
ing workshops and arms stores. Excavations uncovered three 
stones of the fortress gate from the 13" century with inscrip- 
tions of the five titles of Ramses 11. 

The remains of the fortress gate (fourth level in the ex- 
cavations) belong to the period of Israelite settlement, in the 
second half of the 13'" century, and near the threshold a bronze 
bar that supported the corner of the left gate was uncovered. 
There are no written documents from this period; the de- 
scription of the border of the tribe of Dan, which ran “over 
against Jaffa” (Josh. 19:46) is now dated by most scholars to 
the Davidic period. The appearance of the Sea Peoples at the 
beginning of the 12 century B.c.£. left its mark in the signs 
of destruction at the fourth level of settlement and in the few 
Philistine remains. However, there is basis for the supposition 
that the connection between the Greek legend of Perseus and 
Andromeda and the rocks off Jaffa is rooted in this period. It 
appears that Jaffa remained outside the boundary of Israelite 
settlement. Excavations have uncovered a part of the fortifica- 
tions from the ninth century comprising a glacis covered with 
slabs of stone, beneath which were alternate strata of pressed 
earth and sun-dried clay bricks whose general width in some 
place reached four to five meters. 

In the last third of the eighth century B.c.£., the period of 
the Assyrian invasions of Erez Israel, Jaffa became, from what 
can be seen, part of the “province of Ashdod.” At the end of 
the eighth century it was under the protection of Ashkelon, 
according to Sennacherib, king of Assyria, who conquered it 
together with Bene-Berak and Bet Dagon on his way to fight 
Hezekiah, king of Judah, and his Egyptian allies. In the fifth 
century B.c.£. the coastal cities were held by Tyre and Sidon 
with the support of the Persian rulers. Jaffa was under the 
control of Sidon according to the description of the coastal 
cities of Syria and Erez Israel of Pseudo-Scylax (fourth cen- 
tury B.c.£.) and the inscription of Eshmunezer, king of Sidon, 
which relates that the “lord of kings” (the king of Persia) gave 
Sidon two cities on the Erez Israel coast — Jaffa and Dor - as a 
sign of his gratitude. A Sidonian stone dedicatory inscription 
was discovered in 1892 in Jaffa and mentions the establishment 
of a Sidonian temple in the city. To these should be added the 
discovery of a part of the wall of the Sidonian fortress uncov- 
ered in excavations in Jaffa in 1955. The Hellenistic Period 

After the Macedonian conquest and the death of Alexan- 
der the Great, Jaffa passed from one military commander to 
another until finally, in about 301 B.c.£., it fell, together with 
the rest of the country, to the Ptolemaic governors of Egypt. 
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Jaffa quickly became a Greek city and its name changed to 
Ioppe (Idnmn), which is a Greek-sounding name. From the 
period of the Ptolemaic dynasty, which lasted a few hundred 
years, it is known that coins were minted in Jaffa during the 
reign of Ptolemy 11 and 111 bearing the name Ioppe. Another 
source of information on Jaffa in this period is the *Zeno Pa- 
pyri (mid-third century B.c.z.). In the excavations of Jaffa in 
1961, a cave of tombs built of hewn-out stones and part of a 
dedicatory inscription in Greek that mentions the name of 
Ptolemy Philopater (the 1v), from the end of the third century 
B.C.E., were found. At the beginning of the second century 
B.C.E. Erez Israel, and Jaffa together with it, was conquered 
by Antiochus 111 of the Seleucid dynasty. 


The Roman Period 

In the time of the Hasmonean revolt, Judah Maccabee attacked 
the city and burned the harbor in retaliation against its for- 
eign inhabitants for drowning about 200 Jaffa Jews (11 Macc. 
12:3-7). Afterward, his brother Jonathan conquered the city, 
and following his death, Simon finally annexed it to the Jew- 
ish state, after its military governor, Jonathan b. Absalom, 
drove the foreigners out of the city: “And he turned aside to 
Joppa, and took possession of it for he had heard that they 
were minded to deliver the stronghold unto the men of De- 
metrius; and he placed a garrison there to keep it” (1 Macc. 
12:34). During the reign of Jonathan the Hasmonean, the Syr- 
ians again made repeated attempts to regain the income from 
Jaffa, but with the aid and political support of the Roman sen- 
ate the city remained in Jewish hands (Jos., Ant.,13:261). Exca- 
vations have uncovered a portion of the fortress wall from the 
Hasmonean period that was built on the remains of an older 
fortress, which belongs to the end of the third century, or the 
beginning of the second century. 

With Pompey’s conquest of Erez Israel (66 B.c.£.), Jaffa 
was separated from the Jewish state and became, as did the 
other coastal cities, a free city in the district given over to the 
authority of the Syrian commissioner. Only in 47 did Julius 
Caesar return the city to Judea (Jos., Ant., 14:202, 205). In 38 
Herod captured Jaffa on his way to Jerusalem to establish his 
reign there. Afterward he built the harbor of Caesarea, which 
was a strong competitor to Jaffa. During the reign of Ant- 
ony in the east, Jaffa, together with the other coastal cities, 
was given to Cleopatra, the queen of Egypt; only in the year 
30 was it returned to Herod by Augustus Caesar. A part of a 
house that was uncovered in the excavations belongs to the 
Augustan period. The structure included an entrance yard, 
a water hole, and a wall that was part of a room with an en- 
trance. Jaffa is mentioned in the Christian chronicles in the 
context of the stories of Tabitha (Dorcas) and Simon the tan- 
ner. The New Testament contains the story of the miracle of 
Tabitha, who was resurrected by Peter (Acts 9:36-42). While 
in Jaffa, Peter stayed in the house of Simon the tanner and on 
his roof dreamed the dream that has been interpreted to al- 
low Christians to eat the flesh of unclean animals. It was also 
there that he heard the voice calling him to convert pagans, 
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as well as Jews, to Christianity (Acts 10:9ff.). With the out- 
break of war with the Romans, Cestius Gallus destroyed Jaffa, 
but the city was quickly rebuilt by the Jews. They stationed a 
fleet of ships in the sea that attacked the ships passing on the 
maritime route from Egypt to Syria. Prior to his arrival in 
Jerusalem, *Vespasian sent foot soldiers and cavalry to Jaffa, 
under cover of darkness, and they surprised the defenders of 
the city. The startled inhabitants quickly fled the city to take 
shelter in the boats, but, to add to the tragedy, a stormy wind 
broke early in the morning and dashed the boats and those in 
them against the rocks of the shore. The survivors were mas- 
sacred by the Romans, who were waiting on the shore (Jos., 
Wars, 3:414-431). Vespasian then destroyed the city and built 
a fort on its ruins that contained a guard from the Tenth Le- 
gion. In the excavations, a piece of a tile was discovered with 
the seal of the Tenth Roman Legion on it. 

Jaffa was rebuilt, it appears, still during the reign of Ves- 
pasian, who turned it into an autonomous city by the name of 
Flavia Ioppe. This is known from the coins that were minted 
during the reign of Heliogabalus (218-222), on which this 
name is mentioned. Three identical inscriptions engraved on 
a stone uncovered during the excavations tell of the Jewish 
community in Jaffa during the period between the destruction 
of the Second Temple and the Bar Kokhba revolt. The inscrip- 
tions contain the name “Yehudah,” who was the inspector of 
weights and measures in the Jaffa market during the reign of 
Trajan. Another discovery is the floor of a cellar that belongs 
to the period of Trajan; above it were found many clay jars and 
bronze and silver coins. The Mishnah and Talmud, as well as 
tombstones discovered in the cemetery of Jaffa Jews in Abu- 
Kabir, are sources of information on Jewish Jaffa during the 
second to fourth centuries c.z. Among the scholars of Jaffa 
mentioned in the Talmud are R. Ada (Meg. 16b; Taan. 16b), 
R. Nahman (Lev. R. 6:5), R. Yudan (Lev. R. 20:10), and others. 
From the tombstones it is possible to learn of the occupations 
and origins of the dead. It becomes clear that the Jews of Jaffa 
during this period lived in neighborhoods according to their 
country of origin. Jews from Alexandria, Cyrenaica, Cappa- 
docia, and other places are mentioned on the stones. Among 
the professions were trades in cloth, perfumes, rags, fishing, 
etc. Jerome, who visited Jaffa in 382, expressed his surprise at 
the sight of “the harbor of fleeing Jonah’; he also tells that he 
saw the rock on which Andromeda was bound. 

From this period until the Arab conquest (see below), the 
information about Jaffa becomes more scarce. Cyril the Holy, 
from Alexandria, who wrote during the first half of the fifth 
century, described Jaffa as an important commercial center 
and a port of exit for all travelers from Judea to the countries 
of the Mediterranean. During this period, it seems that after 
its Christian population grew, Jaffa became the seat of the 
episcopate, and thus the name of the bishop of Jaffa, Phidus, 
is mentioned in the list of the church council that was con- 
vened in 431 in Ephesus. The name of another bishop, Elias, 
who participated in the council that convened in Jerusalem 
in 536, is also mentioned. 
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Arab Period (636-1099) 

In 636 Jaffa fell to the Muslims. While Ramleh flourished as the 
capital of the Palestine region, the importance of the port of 
Jaffa increased; it took over trade from Caesarea. Jaffa served 
as a storage center for merchant shipping and as the port of 
entry for Christian and Jewish pilgrims. Ahmad ibn Tuliin, the 
ruler of Egypt and Palestine, fortified Jaffa in 878. However, its 
security and trade were endangered from time to time by riots 
and anarchy. In 1050 Ibn Batlan, an Arab geographer, wrote 
of the town “[Jaffa is] a town of starvation. There is not even 
a teacher for small children in it.” In the early tenth century 
R. Joseph, the father of Saadiah Gaon, died there. A Hebrew 
letter dated 1071, which was found in the Cairo *Genizah, re- 
ports the confiscation of merchandise in the port of Jaffa. A 
bill of divorce (get) written in Jaffa in 1077 proves that it had 
a rabbinical court at the period. 


Crusader Period (1099-1268) 

Jaffa was conquered by the Crusaders in the summer of 1099, 
prior to their conquest of Jerusalem. Genoese ships, which 
anchored in Jaffa harbor, brought supplies to the besiegers of 
Jerusalem. Jaffa also served as a base and starting point for 
the Crusader conquest of other coastal towns as far north as 
Beirut. In 1102 twenty pilgrim ships carrying Crusaders sank 
in the harbor during a storm. Thus “to go to Jaffa” in German 
acquired the connotation of “to go to Hell.” In the 12" cen- 
tury during the first four Crusades, Jaffa was the main gate- 
way to Jerusalem. It was the capital of the feudal kingdom of 
Jerusalem, which from 1157 on included Ashkelon and its sur- 
roundings. The county of Jaffa had the right to mint its own 
coinage. The inhabitants were a mixture of European and 
Oriental Christians, who mingled within a French-speaking 
“Palestinian nation.” In 1170 Benjamin of Tudela reported that 
he found only one Jew in the town. In 1196 the Ayyubid ruler 
al-Malik al-Adil, the brother of Saladin, conquered Jaffa and 
destroyed it. 

In the 13" century - during the latter half of the Crusades 
period - Jaffa failed to retain the importance it had in the pre- 
ceding period; trade and shipping moved to Acre. Nonethe- 
less, its strategic importance remained, as is evident from the 
fact that both Frederick 11, the Holy Roman Emperor, who led 
the Sixth Crusade (1228), and King Louis 1x of France, who 
led the Seventh Crusade (12.48), fortified the town. During this 
second period the Crusaders acted with tolerance toward the 
Jews. The small Jewish community in Jaffa was comprised of 
craftsmen, potters, and glaziers (many of whom went to Eu- 
rope). Their influence is noticeable in the contemporary pot- 
tery of southern France. Jaffa passed into the hands of the 
Khuwarizm conquerors in 1244 and to the Mongols in 1260; in 
1268 it was finally conquered by the Mamluk sultan Baybars, 
who razed it to the ground and massacred its population. 


Mamluk Period (1268-1517) 

At the beginning of the *Mamluk period Jaffa was rebuilt and 
its port resumed operations, but in the mid-14" century, when 
European crusaders renewed their plans and attempts at con- 
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quest, the Mamluks destroyed the port of Jaffa and the ports 
of other coastal towns in order to prevent invasion by Chris- 
tian warships. Jaffa was abandoned, except for occasional vis- 
its by merchant ships and pilgrims. The guards who watched 
over the ruins of the town would light beacons in order to 
warn Ramleh of the approach of a ship, but until permission 
to disembark was given by the authorities in Ramleh, *Gaza, 
or even *Cairo, pilgrims had to wait for many days on board 
ship, and afterward in the dark and stinking cellars of the ru- 
ins, humiliated by blows and extortion. Many died on board 
ship, in Jaffa, and on the way to Jerusalem. For Jews immigra- 
tion via Jaffa was even more dangerous, especially in the 15 
century, as a result of the decrees issued by the pope and the 
Venetian Republic against carrying Jews to the Holy Land. 
Only when the decree was revoked in 1488 did Jews openly 
arrive in Erez Israel via Jaffa. 


The Ottoman Period (1517-1831) 

From the beginning of the 16" century until the mid-17"* cen- 
tury, there was no change in the status of Jaffa. In the mid-17 
century the Turks added a tower to the two existing towers, 
and increased the watch over the town. In 1641 the Francis- 
can friars, who looked after Catholic pilgrims, set up a small 
monastery with a church. Inhabitants and merchants of Ram- 
leh began to gather in the town. At first, tents and booths were 
set up in Jaffa, but only at the end of the century were houses 
built there. The import and export trade gradually increased. 
In the early 18 century Jaffa was the manufacturing and ex- 
port center of the “Jaffa soap” industry, and apparently, the first 
oranges in Palestine were grown in Jaffa. A quay was added 
to the port for the disembarkation of passengers, and hostel- 
ries and houses for trading agents and European consuls were 
built. Individual Jews were attracted to the town. 

In 1769 Jaffa was destroyed by Uthman Pasha, the gover- 
nor of *Damascus, because its inhabitants refused to be com- 
pelled into providing money for quelling the revolt of Zahir 
al-Amr the governor of Acre. In 1775 the town was besieged 
by Muhammad Bey Abu Dhahab of Egypt, who at first had 
assisted Zahir al-Amr but later fought for the sultan; he mas- 
sacred many of Jaffa’s inhabitants, among them Jews. Abu 
Dhahab built a monument to his victory from decapitated 
heads, for which the site of the monument received the name 
Tell al-Ruus (“hill of the heads”). In 1799 Napoleon besieged 
the town and conquered it in a storm. 


[Joseph Braslavi (Braslavski)] 


Modern Period 

Jaffa suffered severely under the siege, but after it had been 
conquered by Napoleon's army, it recovered relatively quickly 
and was rebuilt by the local governor, Muhammad Abu Nabut. 
On his initiative, the well-planned markets of the town, as 
well as its central mosque (near the present-day Clocktower 
Square) and the water fountain on the road leading to Jeru- 
salem (which bears his name), were built. The city wall, with 
its towers, and the inner citadel on top of Jaffa Hill by the sea 
were renewed. Hewn stones were shipped by sea from ru- 
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ined ancient cities on the coast, mainly from Caesarea, for 
these structures. 

In November 1831 Jaffa was occupied by the army of 
Ibrahim Pasha, stepson of the Turkish governor of Egypt, 
Muhammad ‘Ali, who rebelled against the central Turkish 
government. During Ibrahim Pasha’s eight-year rule, Jaffa 
progressed due to the better security situation, the improve- 
ment in the status of non-Muslim residents, and the removal 
of obstacles in the way of pilgrims reaching the town’s port 
on their way to Jerusalem. Immigrants from Egypt established 
agricultural settlements in the vicinity, where 50 years later 
citrus groves were planted and were later integrated in the 
boundaries of either Jaffa or Tel Aviv. 

After the country returned to Ottoman rule, Jaffa’s growth 
continued slowly. Experiments in growing mulberry trees near 
the town to develop the silk industry were unsuccessful, but 
the port of Jaffa began to be visited by steamships and, begin- 
ning in the 1850s, was included in the regular shipping lines of 
companies from Marseilles, Trieste, and, later, Odessa. With 
the opening of the Suez Canal, it also came into the scope of 
oceangoing vessels. In about 1865 the pace of the town’s and 
port's progress quickened: the city was connected to the tele- 
graph network; the harbor jetty and other port installations 
were improved; and a lighthouse was built. The harbor en- 
trance between the shore reefs was broadened, and a second 
gate was opened in the city wall. In the 1880s, these walls were 
entirely razed and new quarters were erected beyond Jaffa 
Hill. The construction of the road to Jerusalem and the wealth 
which came to the city with Jewish immigration and settle- 
ment; the expansion of Jerusalem; and the planting of citrus 
groves in the vicinity all enlivened the city’s maritime com- 
merce and contributed to its progress. Another factor was the 
railroad from Jaffa to Jerusalem, built in 1892, which served 
pilgrims and tourists. Whereas irrigated orchards could hardly 
be expanded before, because animal-driven well pumps could 
not reach deeper groundwater reserves, this became possible 
from 1898 onward, when small kerosene pumps were intro- 
duced. Changes took place in Jaffa’s sea trade in the 50 years 
preceding World War 1. Exports of grains and olive oil nearly 
ceased, but more sesame and sesame oil, watermelons, and 
particularly citrus fruit and soap were exported. Imports be- 
gan to exceed exports in volume, as new products — petrol, 
building wood, cement, paints, caustic soda (as a raw mate- 
rial for soap production), European flour and machines - ar- 
rived. In 1885 (the first year for which reliable figures are 
available) goods valued at £132,579 were exported through 
Jaffa port, and imports amounted to £287,740. In 1913 exports 
came to £745,413, and imports to £1,312,695: citrus fruit (with 
1,400,000 cases worth £297,000) and soap (6,250 tons worth 
£200,000) came first. 

In 1852 a small group of Americans founded in Jaffa a 
small colony they called “Mount Hope,’ which lasted until 
1858. Another unsuccessful attempt at agricultural settlement 
was a “model farm,” which A. Isaacs, a Jewish convert to Chris- 
tianity, sought to establish with the intention to do missionary 
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work. A second attempt by Americans to settle near the city in 
1866 was equally unsuccessful. In their stead came members of 
the German Templer community, who took over the Ameri- 
cans’ huts, later built their own quarter (Jaffa’s “German Quar- 
ter”), and became an important factor in the city’s progress. 
They also established the agricultural colony Sarona (today 
the Tel Aviv “Kiryah” of government buildings) and another 
small urban quarter named Valhalla. All these colonies were 
abandoned when German males were detained by the British 
authorities at the beginning of World War 11. 

Arabs, both from Palestine and the neighboring coun- 
tries, particularly Egypt, settled in Jaffa throughout the 19 
and beginning of the 20 century, causing the city’s popula- 
tion to grow from 2,500 (at most) in the early 19» century to 
5,000 in the 1850s and to nearly 40,000 (with suburbs such 
as Tel Aviv included) in 1914. World War 1 brought numerous 
difficulties, as the port was closed, the railway to Lydda was 
dismantled, the town was kept under a blackout, and military 
objects underwent shelling. Economic life was paralyzed, and 
citizens were mobilized for the Turkish army. These events 
were followed by hunger, and a considerable part of the in- 
habitants abandoned the city. On Nov. 16, 1917, Jaffa was oc- 
cupied by the British and for one month found itself in the 
front line, until the Allied armies crossed the Yarkon River 
and advanced north. 

Under the British Mandate, Jaffa recovered, expanded, 
and developed. Excluding Tel Aviv, its population numbered 
32,524 in 1922, 55,346 in 1931, and nearly 100,000 in the begin- 
ning of 1948. In the latter year, 70,000 were non-Jews, mak- 
ing Jaffa the largest Arab city in the country. Many workers 
were Arab immigrants coming from near and far who settled 
in villages of the vicinity, particularly in Salameh. Modern 
industry became an important foundation of Jaffa’s economy, 
with many enterprises established by Jews and by the German 
Wagner, while traditional branches (olive-oil presses, soap fac- 
tories) declined. Another important economic asset was the 
port, where modern installations, e.g., a boat anchorage pro- 
tected by a breakwater dam, extended quays, and an area for 
wharfs and services were added in 1934-35. In 1935 608,000 
tons of goods passed through Jaffa port. They amounted to 
LP 10,000,000, of which LP 2,300,000 were export goods. The 
construction of Haifa port at that time did not reduce the trade 
of Jaffa port, where export of citrus fruit was of great impor- 
tance. The Arab riots that spread from Jaffa on April 19, 1936, 
and the general strike proclaimed by the Arab Higher Com- 
mittee, however, paralyzed the port. When Tel Aviv’s port was 
opened soon afterward, the port of Jaffa no longer maintained 
its former standing; it was closed for security reasons during 
World War 11 and could hardly recover in the years 1946-47. 

The riots that broke out immediately after the un de- 
cision to partition Palestine (Nov. 29, 1947) and soon devel- 
oped into full-scale war brought large units of “volunteers” 
from other Arab countries to Jaffa. They established them- 
selves as the rulers of the city and caused much suffering to 
its inhabitants. In the first stages of the war, the British au- 
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thorities protected the city and prevented Jewish forces from 
occupying parts of it. On May 13, 1948, the city fell to Jewish 
forces, and most of its inhabitants abandoned it by sea. Large 
numbers of Jewish immigrants were housed in considerable 
parts of Jaffa, and on Oct. 4, 1949, the government of Israel 
decided to amalgamate Tel Aviv with Jaffa, which one year 
later were given the name Tel Aviv-Jaffa. For its subsequent 
history, see *Tel Aviv. 


JEWS IN JAFFA. After North African Jews had settled in the 
town, the Jewish community slowly grew to number about 
400 members in 1856. The Jerusalem sages gave Rabbi Judah 
Levy from Dubrovnik (Ragusa) the task of receiving Jewish 
pilgrims in Jaffa port and of aiding them on their way to Jeru- 
salem. First beginnings in agriculture were the citrus grove 
of Moses Montefiore and the agricultural school of Mikveh 
Israel, which entertained close ties with the Jaffa community. 
The size of the community increased considerably with these 
enterprises and during the period of the First and Second 
Aliyah Jaffa became the center of the “new yishuv” Together 
with the opening of industrial enterprises came the creation of 
the organizational framework of the community, which com- 
prised both Ashkenazim and Sephardim. Health and cultural 
institutions were established: e.g., the Shaarei Zion Hospital, 
schools of the Alliance Israélite Universelle, and of Hovevei 
Zion and the Herzlia Secondary School. In 1908 the Palestine 
office of the Zionist organization was opened in Jaffa under 
Arthur Ruppin. The wholly Jewish quarters that came into 
being, like Neveh Zedek, Neveh Shalom, etc., later became 
part of Tel Aviv. In 1905 there were 4,765 Jews in Jaffa, and in 
1914 their number was estimated at 15,000. After World War I 
more Jewish suburbs were established within its municipal 
boundaries, with approximately 30,000 inhabitants in 1947. 
These quarters theoretically belonged to Jaffa and paid taxes 
to its municipality, but received all services (health, educa- 
tion, security) from Tel Aviv, where most of their breadwin- 
ners found employment. The inner parts of Jaffa, however, 
were gradually deserted by Jews, following the riots of 1921, 
1929, and 1936-39, and were entirely abandoned at the end of 
1947. Only after the State of Israel was founded did Jewish im- 
migrants again settle in Jaffa. 
[Shlomo Aronson] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Tolkowsky, Gateway of Palestine: A His- 
tory of Jaffa (1924); Brauer, in: AW, 48 (1930), 75; M. Assaf, Ha-Ara- 
vim be-Erez Yisrael (1935); Noth, in: zDPv, 61 (1938), 47; Ginzberg, 
in: AJSLL, 57 (1940), 71-74; Abel, in, sPos, 20 (1943), 6-28; Mazar, 
in: Eretz-Israel, 1 (1951), 46; 2 (1953), 46; J. Kaplan, Ha-Arkheologyah 
ve-ha-Historyah shel Tel Aviv-Yafo (1953); Yeivin, in: Eretz-Israel, 3 
(1954), 35; idem, in: AJA, 59 (1955), 163; Ben-Zvi, Eretz Yisrael, index; 
Kaplan, in: BJES, 20 (1956), 192-4; 24 (1960), 133-5. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
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rael (1935), passim; Braslavy, in: Molad, 18 (1960), 440-3; Sefer ha- Yi- 
shuv (1944), index; Prawer, Zalbanim, index; Runciman, History of 
the Crusades (1954), index; Hirschberg, in: Sefer Assaf (1953), 223-9; 
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JAFFA, German brothers who were early New Mexico settlers. 
HENRY N. JAFFA (1846-1901) went to the U.S. as a young man 
and moved out West after the Civil War, establishing stores in 
southern Colorado. In 1879 he opened a business in Las Ve- 
gas, New Mexico, which he extended to Albuquerque in 1882. 
When Albuquerque was incorporated in 1885, Jaffa became its 
first mayor. He organized New Mexico’ first synagogue (1897) 
and participated in civic and fraternal affairs. NATHAN JAFFA 
(1863-1945) went to the U.S. from Germany in 1878, settling 
in Trinidad, Colorado. After brief periods in Las Vegas and 
Albuquerque, New Mexico (1899), Jaffa became cashier of the 
Bank of Roswell, nm, where he also led congregational life. 
From 1907 until New Mexico became a state in 1912 he was 
its territorial secretary by presidential appointment. Later, he 
served for 15 years as regent of the University of New Mexico, 
two years as mayor of Santa Fe, and four years as chief state 
tax commissioner. He became city clerk of Las Vegas, N.M. 
(1938) and was an active Mason. 

[Edward L. Greenstein] 


JAFFE, family of Hebrew printers in *Lublin in the 16" and 
17 centuries. In 1557 KALONYMUS BEN MORDECAI JAFFE 
(d. c. 1603) was associated with *Eliezer b. Isaac and other 
printers in the production of a Pentateuch with haftarot and 
the Five Scrolls. Kalonymus was a second cousin of Morde- 
cai *Jaffe, author of the Levushim, and married Hannah, the 
granddaughter of Hayyim *Schwartz, a well-known wandering 
printer. In 1559 she and her cousin Hayyim b. Isaac Schwarz 
obtained a printing privilege from Sigismund 11, king of Po- 
land. Kalonymus published two mahzor editions, one in the 
German rite (1563), the other in the Polish (1568), and a Tal- 
mud edition (1559-77). When Eliezer b. Isaac and his son left 
Lublin for Constantinople in 1574, Kalonymus bought most of 
his type - Prague style borders and other decorations - and 
from then until his death he continued printing a great num- 
ber and variety of works, apart from proceeding with the Tal- 
mud edition. He was soon assisted by his sons JOSEPH, ZEVI 
HIRSCH, and HAYYIM. In 1578 he obtained a new privilege 
from King Stephen Bathory; in 1590 he acquired new type 
borders and decorations. When the plague broke out in Lub- 
lin in 1592, the family and staff took refuge in nearby Bistrow- 
itz, where they printed a Passover Haggadah in 1593. Kalony- 
mus’ son Zevi Hirsch took up the family trade in 1604. He 
too issued a Talmud edition (1611-39), Samuel Edels’ novel- 
lae (1617-36), and a number of other important rabbinic and 
nonrabbinic works. A great fire, the Chmielnicki persecutions 
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(1648-49), and the Swedish War (1656) led to the suspension 
of printing activities, but in 1665 another Jaffe, soLOMON ZAL- 
MAN (KALMANKES) of Turobin, a nephew of Kalonymus and 
husband of his daughter Sarah, who herself took an active 
part in the work, took over and continued printing, certainly 
until 1700, and possibly after that year. Solomon Zalman was 
in partnership with a certain Jacob b. Abraham and, after the 
latter’s death, with his son Zevi. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.D. Friedberg, Toledot ha-Defus ha-Ivri 
be-Polanyah (1950), 45-60; A.M. Habermann, in: Ks, 31 (1955/6), 
483-500. 


JAFFE, ABRAHAM B. (1924- _ ), Hebrew literary critic and 
editor. Born in Beltsy, Bessarabia, he settled in Erez Israel in 
1940 and from 1948 lived in Tel Aviv. His articles and literary 
studies appeared in the Hebrew press and in periodicals from 
1943. Jaffe’s major work is Avraham Shlonsky ha-Meshorer u-Ze- 
manno (1966), a study of the life and work of the poet Abraham 
*Shlonsky. He also edited Yalkut Eshel (1967), an anthology of 
Shlonsky’s literary essays. His other critical writings include 
Shirah u-Meziut (“Poetry and Reality’, 1951); Charlie Chaplin 
(1953, 1955); Du-Siah Zarefati (“French Dialogue,” 1958), a work 
on modern French literature; Sifrut ve-Ommanut (1965), to- 
gether with A. Hashavyah; and Hemingway ve-“Ha-Zaken ve- 
ha-Yam” (“Hemingway and “The Old Man and the Sea,” 1966). 
He edited Al Admat Besarabyah, vol. 2 (1962), a collection of 
essays on Bessarabian Jewry, and a collection of essays on S. 
*Zemah (1966). From 1951, he was editor of the weekly literary 
supplement of the newspaper Al ha-Mishmar. He was also one 
of the editors of Ommanut ha-Bamah be- Yisrael (“Theater Arts 
in Israel” 1965). Among his other works are a memoir of Lea 
*Goldberg (Pegishot im L. Goldberg, 1984), a literary portait 
of the poet Shlomo Tani (1994), essays on the modern story 
(Makbilot ba-Sippur ha-Moderni, 1973), and a book on litera- 
ture and art in the early years of the city Tel Aviv (1980). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 95. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: A. Ekroni, “Bein Moreshet li-Temurah; in: Moznayim 


43 (1976), 216-19. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


JAFFE, BEZALEL (1868-1925), Zionist leader in Russia and 
in Erez Israel. The brother of Leib *Jaffe, he was a key figure in 
the Zionist movement in the area of his native Grodno. He was 
a member of *Benei Moshe, established a modernized heder in 
his home town, and was one of the organizers of the “Grodno 
Courses” for the training of Hebrew teachers (1907). Jaffe took 
part in the first Zionist Congresses, was active in the organiza- 
tion of the Zionist movement in Lithuania, and in the publica- 
tion of Zionist literature in Hebrew, Yiddish, and Russian. In 
1909 he went to Erez Israel and, upon the resignation of Meir 
*Dizengoff, was appointed director of the Geulah company 
for land purchase. Under his directorship (1910-25), this com- 
pany was instrumental in extending the area of Tel Aviv and 
turning it into a city. He was one of the founders of Tel Aviv 
and a member of the town’s first governing committee. Jaffe 
was also a member of the Vaid Le’ummi during its early days 
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(1920-25). In 1912 Jaffe introduced the first modern irrigation 
into Petah Tikvah, utilizing the waters of the Yarkon river. He 
was one of the few who fought to safeguard achievements of 
the yishuv during its harassment by the Turkish authorities in 
World War 1. After 1918 he was among the organizers of the 
yishuv’s Provisional Committee and also served as president 
of the Jaffa-Tel Aviv Jewish community. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bezalel Jaffe (Heb., 1960); J. Pogrebinsky, 
Sefer “Ge'ullah” (1956), 130-52, 236-7; Tidhar, 1 (1947), 269-70. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


JAFFE, ELI (1953- ), Israeli conductor. Jaffe was born in 
Jerusalem and graduated from The Hebrew University and 
the Rubin Academy of Music, majoring in conducting, the- 
ory, and percussion. In 1977 he proceeded to the Royal Acad- 
emy of Music in London, where he was awarded the Ernest 
Reed Prize for conducting in 1978. He conducted all of Israel’s 
major orchestras as well as the London Royal Philharmonic, 
the Liege Philharmonic, the Baltimore Symphony, and the 
Prague Symphony Orchestra, which endowed him with the 
title, “Honorary Guest Conductor.’ He is artistic director of 
the Jerusalem School for Cantorial Art and of the Jerusalem 
Great Synagogue Choir, with which he has made numerous 
world tours. Jaffe published an encyclopedic instructional set 
for the entire annual cycle of Hebrew liturgy. He is also an ac- 
complished composer. His first symphony was performed by 
the Israel Philharmonic, and his wind quintet was premiered 
by the orchestra's wind ensemble. 

Jaffe conducts wearing a kippah (skullcap) and with his 
ritual fringes (tzitzit) protruding. His strict observance does 
not permit him to participate in competitions held on the Jew- 
ish Sabbath, and he does not conduct works with Christian 
liturgical connotations. 


[Uri Toepliz and Yohanan Boehm / Yulia Kreinin (2"4 ed.)] 


JAFFE, ISRAEL BEN AARON (c. 1640-after 1703), kab- 
balist. Born in Uman (Ukraine), he fled at the age of eight to 
Glussk (Belorussia) on the outbreak of the *Chmielnicki per- 
secutions (1648). He studied with *Isaac b. Abraham at Posen 
(Tiferet Yisrael, Frankfurt on the Oder (1774), 40b) and after- 
ward continued his studies together with his friends Aryeh 
Loeb Epstein and Jacob Hayyat (ibid., 35a). Later he became 
rabbi at Shklov (Belorussia). Jaffe, who claimed to see heav- 
enly visions, among which were revelations of the prophet 
Elijah, felt himself called upon to work for the messianic re- 
demption. He appeared in numerous communities, in order 
to gain adherents for his kabbalistic theories and to scourge 
misdeeds. For the printing of his writings he went to Frank- 
furt on the Oder, where his work Or Yisrael (1702) was pub- 
lished (pt. 1: interpretations of the *Zohar; pt. 2: kabbalistic 
commentaries on Orah Hayyim; in 1702 with approbations by 
numerous contemporary authorities). The work roused angry 
feelings in rabbinic circles, since the author was suspected of 
Shabbatean leanings because of the repeated use of the word 
zevi (interpreted as referring to *Shabbetai Zevi) in his work. 
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In his apology, Jaffe attributes the incriminating passages to 
an alien insertion; by this he contradicts the testimony of his 
son Aaron, who had corrected the whole work. His grandson 
had this apology printed at the beginning of his excerpt from 
his grandfather's work Tiferet Yisrael, in order to clear him of 
the accusation of Shabbateanism. Although the rabbinic au- 
thorities had, in their approval to this work, confirmed the 
groundlessness of these accusations against Jaffe, the suspi- 
cion was nevertheless upheld by Jacob *Emden (cf. Torat ha- 
Kenaot (Lemberg, 1870), 145, first printed Amsterdam, 1752, 
and Shevirat Luhot ha-Aven (Zolkiew, 1756), 53b). On the other 
hand, *David of Makow, who was close to the circle of *Elijah 
Gaon of Vilna, took Jaffe’s part in his anti-hasidic pamphlet 
Zemir Arizim. 

The following works of Jaffe remain unpublished: Beit 
Yisrael, additions to the Talmud; commentary on the haftarot 
and the Five Scrolls; Yefeh Einayim; Milhamot Adonai; and 
Tiferet Yisrael. Excerpts from the last three works were pub- 
lished by his grandson and namesake (who had the appella- 
tion Zuta to differentiate him from his grandfather) under 
the title Tiferet Yisrael (Frankfurt on the Oder, 1774); together 
with them are printed Kishut Tov by Moses b. Menahem and 
an excerpt from the works of Israel Zuta himself. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Harkavy, Mishpahat Maskil le-Eitan (1953), 
16-22; S.M. Chones, Toledot ha-Posekim (1910), 368; E. Kahan, Kinat 
Soferim (1892), 616; Fuenn, Keneset, 694-5. 

[Samuel Abba Horodezky] 


JAFFE, LEIB (1876-1948), Russian Zionist leader, writer, 
and poet. Born in Grodno, a grandson of R. Mordecai-Gim- 
pel *Jaffe, he participated in the First Zionist Congress and in 
those following it and was one of the foremost Zionist propa- 
gandists in speeches, discussions, articles, and poems in both 
Russian and Yiddish. Jaffe was a member of the *Democratic 
Fraction of the Zionist movement and among the opponents 
of the *Uganda Scheme. At the *Helsingfors Conference, 1906, 
he was elected to the Zionist central committee in Russia. For 
a time he edited the Zionist periodicals in Russia, Dos Yidishe 
Folk and Haolam, in which he published articles on current 
and Zionist affairs. At the Eighth Zionist Congress (1907), Jaffe 
was elected to the Zionist General Council and he directed the 
regional Zionist committee for the five provinces of Lithuania. 
During World War 1 he was active on behalf of the Jewish So- 
ciety for the Help of War Refugees (YEKOPO). 

In 1915 Jaffe was called to Moscow to edit the monthly 
of the Zionist Organization, Yevreyskaya Zhizn. During the 
brief period of the February Revolution in Russia, he was at 
the center of Zionist propagandist and administrative work. 
With the consolidation of the Soviet regime, Jaffe returned 
to Lithuania, where he was elected president of the Zionist 
Organization and edited its newspaper, Letste Nayes (later Di 
Yidishe Tsaytung). In 1920 he went to Erez Israel, where he was 
elected to the Vaad ha-Zirim (Zionist Commission). He was 
an editor of the newspaper Haaretz (1920-21) and editor in 
chief 1921-22. In 1923 Jaffe joined the *Keren Hayesod and in 
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1926, together with A. *Hantke, became its co-director. Until 
his death he traveled widely in all countries of the Diaspora on 
public relations missions and established contacts with intel- 
lectual circles. He was killed on March 11, 1948, when a mine 
planted by an Arab terrorist exploded in the courtyard of the 
*Jewish Agency compound. 

Jaffe’s literary work was devoted to the renascence of 
the Jewish people and to the love of Erez Israel. He published 
three collections of Jewish-Zionist literature in Russian and 
also two Russian anthologies of Hebrew poetry (together with 
the poet V. *Khodasevich, and with a foreword by M. *Ger- 
shenson), and a selection of world poetry on Jewish-national 
subjects. His own poetry found its best expression in Rus- 
sian. In 1892 his first poem appeared in the Russian Jewish 
Voskhod. His first collection of poems, Gryadushchee (“The 
Future”) appeared in Grodno in 1902 and also contains trans- 
lations of Hebrew poetry. His second collection Ogni na vyso- 
takh (“Fires on the Heights,’ 1936), appeared in Riga. Jaffe also 
wrote poems in Yiddish (collected in Heymats Klangen, 1925) 


JAFFE AND KOOK FAMILIES 






and in Hebrew. A selection of his articles appeared in Tekufot 
(1948). His son Benjamin (d. 1986) edited Ketavim, Iggerot ve- 
Yomanim (1964), and Bi-Shelihut Am (1968; letters and docu- 
ments 1892-1948). Jaffe edited Sefer ha-Congress (the book of 
the First Zionist Congress, 1923). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kressel, Leksikon, 2 
4 (1961), 289-91. 


(1967), 98-99; LNYL, 


[Yehuda Slutsky and Melech Ravitch] 


JAFFE, LEONARD (1926- ), U.S. space program engineer. 
Born in Cleveland, Ohio, Jaffe served in the U.S. Navy (1944- 
46). He joined what later became the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration as research engineer (1948), was the 
chief of the Data Systems Branch (1955), chief of communica- 
tions satellites (1959), and director of the communication and 
navigation satellite programs of the Office of Space Science 
and Applications Satellites from 1963. When Jaffe was Deputy 
Associate Administrator for Space Applications, his office was 
responsible for all NAsa Space Applications Satellite Projects. 
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In 1979 he headed the technical team of the President’s Com- 
mission on the Accident at Three Mile Island. In 1981 he joined 
the Computer Sciences Corp. as vice president for product 
management and quality assurance and later became president 
of their Systems Division. From 1994 to 2001 he was president 
and chief operating officer of the Earth Sciences Corp. He was 
president of the International Astronautics Federation in 1975 
and 1976 and a fellow of the Institute of Electrical and Elec- 
tronic Engineers (IEEE), the American Institute of Aeronautics 
and Astronautics (A1AA), the American Astronautical Society 
(Aas), and the Society of Space Professionals International 
(ssp1). He received numerous awards from these organiza- 
tions as well as from the U.S. government. 


[Bracha Rager (274 ed.)] 


JAFFE, MAURICE ABRAHAM (1917-1985), Israeli commu- 
nal worker. Jaffe was born in Manchester and studied at the 
local yeshivah and at Manchester University, where he gradu- 
ated in law (LL.B.) with honors in Public International Law. 
After serving as rabbi of the North Manchester Synagogue, he 
served as chaplain in the British army during World War 11, 
serving inter alia as Jewish chaplain to the Allied Land Forces 
in Southeast Asia (1944) and senior Jewish chaplain to the 
British Forces in Europe (1946). 

Jaffe immigrated to Israel in 1948 where he was appointed 
director of overseas relations of the World Mizrachi in 1949. 

In 1952 he was appointed honorary executive director of 
the Hechal Shlomo Building Committee and became at pres- 
ent its executive chairman. Jaffe was chairman of the Build- 
ing Committee of the Jerusalem Great Synagogue. In July 1977 
he became a member of the Board of Governors of the World 
Jewish Congress and of the Executive of the World Zionist Or- 
ganization. He received his Ph.D. from the Midwestern Uni- 
versity, Indianapolis in 1969. 


JAFFE, MEIR OF ULM (15'" century), German scribe and 
bookbinder. Little is known about his life except that his fa- 
ther was probably Israel b. Meir of Heidelberg, the scribe of 
the Darmstadt *Haggadah. Meir Jaffe wrote the Cincinnati 
Haggadah toward the end of the 15" century. He was also a 
skilled bookbinder, as a decree of the Nuremberg Council in 
1468 invited “Meyerlein, Juden von Ulm” to come to Nurem- 
berg to bind a Pentateuch. Signed in Hebrew “Meir Jaffe, the 
designer,” this hand-tooled binding is in the Bavarian State Li- 
brary (Cod. Hebr. 212). No other works can be ascribed to him 
with certainty. The itinerant scribe and bookbinder Israel son 
of “Mohar” of Brandenburg, who was involved in the Trent 
Ritual Murder trial of 1475, may have been Meir Jaffe’s son. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: L.A. Mayer, Bibliography of Jewish Art (1967), 


index. 
[Joseph Gutmann] 


JAFFE, MORDECAI BEN ABRAHAM (c. 1535-1612), tal- 


mudist, kabbalist, and communal leader. Born in Prague, Jaffe 
was sent as a boy to Poland to study under Solomon *Luria 
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and Moses *Isserles. There he devoted himself also to the study 
of astronomy and philosophy (apparently at the instance of 
Isserles). At the same time he studied Kabbalah under Mat- 
tathias b. Solomon Delacrut. After a few years he returned to 
Prague, where in 1553 he was appointed head of the yeshivah. 
Very soon he discovered that the students were not interested 
in mere understanding of the Talmud but preferred “pilpul” 
and “were turning the word of the living God into false, cor- 
rupt, and evil words” (Preface to his Levush Malkhut). Jaffe 
chose therefore “to minimize the time spent with these stu- 
dents” and applied himself to writing constructive books. 

At that time Joseph *Caro’s Beit Yosef appeared “and it 
was a cause for rejoicing by all who pursue the study of Torah,” 
but Jaffe found it overly long and so began to write his Levush 
Malkhut. In this he presented the laws in abbreviated form, 
taking as a basis the principle followed in the Beit Yosef of reli- 
ance on the three “pillars of authority” (*Alfasi, *Maimonides, 
and *Asher b. Jehiel). While he was engaged in this work, the 
Jews were expelled from Bohemia in 1561. Jaffe left Prague for 
Italy, settling in Venice, where he resumed his writing. The ap- 
pearance of Caro’s Shulhan Arukh, a digest of his Beit Yosef, led 
Jaffe to consider whether he should continue writing his own 
work. On reflection, he concluded that there was room for it 
since it would contain “those laws observed by the Ashkenazi 
Jews of Bohemia.” But word reached him that Moses Isserles 
“had been spurred in the same direction,’ and consequently 
he put aside his work. “Alone in a strange land without any of 
the friends or pupils I had in my homeland,” he decided to set 
down in writing interpretations that he had acquired in his 
youth of the Guide of the Perplexed and the “Treatise on the 
Laws of the Jewish Calendar” by Maimonides and the kabbal- 
istic Bible commentary of Menahem *Recanati. 

After a stay of over ten years, Jaffe left Italy for Poland - 
at that time the center of Jewish learning in the Diaspora. 
There he was appointed av bet din and head of the yeshivah 
of Grodno in Lithuania. Later he was appointed to a similar 
position in Lublin, and subsequently moved to Kremeniec. In 
Poland, Jaffe was very active in the Council of the Four Lands, 
being one of the chief signatories of some of its most impor- 
tant takkanot. It seems that his many activities were moti- 
vated by his high sense of responsibility. In 1592 he returned 
to his birthplace, Prague, and became av bet din in succes- 
sion to *Judah Loew b. Bezalel (the Maharal) when the lat- 
ter was appointed to Posen. In 1599 Jaffe switched posts with 
Loew, who returned to Prague. Jaffe then remained in Posen 
until his death. 

When the critical and supplementary notes of Isserles to 
the Shulhan Arukh (called Mappah) appeared in Cracow in 
1578, Jaffe felt that Isserles had been too brief as had Caro in 
the Shulhan Arukh, and decided to resume his original work, 
“that will be midway between the two extremes: the lengthy 
Beit Yosef of Caro on the one hand, and on the other Caro’s 
Shulhan Arukh together with the Mappah of Isserles, which 
is too brief? In all, Jaffe worked on this book almost 50 years. 
It contains ten “attires” (levushim). The first five are devoted 
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to the laws expounded in the Beit Yosef; the sixth, Ha-Orah 
is an elucidation of Rashi’s biblical commentary; the seventh, 
Simhah ve-Sason, contains sermons for holidays and wed- 
dings; the eighth, Pinnat Yikrat, isa commentary on the Guide 
of the Perplexed; the ninth, Eder Yakar, is a commentary on the 
laws of the Jewish calendar according to Maimonides and an 
additional commentary on Abraham b. Hiyya’s geographical- 
astronomical Zurat ha-Arez; the last, Even Yikrat, ison Mena- 
hem Recanati’s commentary on the Pentateuch. The last three 
“attires” Jaffe also termed collectively “rabbinic robes,” consid- 
ering that these should be learned by “every student in that 
order - philosophy, astronomy, and Kabbalah” Coming from 
a leader of 16'-century Polish and Lithuanian Jewry, these 
words attest to the influence of the Renaissance on Jewish 
scholars of that time. Jaffe regarded Kabbalah as the “crowning 
jewel of spirituality”; he also introduced it into the halakhic 
parts of the “attires” (e.g., Levush Hur., 651:11). He was at pains, 
however, to point out that such confirmation of the halakhah 
from Kabbalah was not authoritative (ibid., 668:1). 

The Levushim were published between 1590 and 1604 at 
various presses in Lublin, Prague, and Cracow. On their ap- 
pearance, they drew criticism from almost every rabbinic au- 
thority. On the other hand, Elijah Shapiro, the author of Eli- 
yahu Zuta (the commentary on the first Levush, Prague, end 
of 17 century, Preface), speaks of it in the most glowing terms 
and testifies to its widespread acceptance. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Amsel, “Mi-Toledotav shel Rabbenu ha- 
Levush” in: Mordecai Jaffe, Levush Malkhut, 2 (Levush ha-Hur; 1964); 
Graetz-Rabbinowitz, 7 (1899), 350-5, 429-34; S.A. Horodezky, Le- 
Korot ha-Rabbanut (1911), 145-74; S.M. Chones, Toledot ha-Pose- 
kim (1910), 314-8; S.B. Nissenbaum, Le-Korot ha-Yehudim be-Lublin 
(1900), 25-27; Waxman, Literature, 2 (1960), 150-2. 


[Ephraim Kupfer] 


JAFFE, MORDECAI-GIMPEL (1820-1891), rabbi, member 
of the *Hibbat Zion movement. Born in Utyana, Kovno dis- 
trict, Jaffe studied at the Volozhin yeshivah and became well 
known for his religious scholarship and his Hebrew and gen- 
eral education, the latter acquired by his own efforts. When 
Moses *Montefiore visited Russia in 1846, Jaffe headed a del- 
egation to present him with a memorandum on the economic 
situation of the Jews of Derechin, where Jaffe served as rabbi. 
In the memorandum he proposed that Montefiore try to in- 
fluence the Russian government to agree to the following sug- 
gestions: allotting land to Jews for farming, permitting Jews to 
acquire land and to settle in towns outside the *Pale of Settle- 
ment, rescinding the expulsion order to Jews settled in villages 
among Christian peasants, restoring the right of Jews to settle 
their disputes in Jewish courts, etc. 

In 1855, Jaffe was appointed rabbi in the small town of 
Ruzhany in the Grodno district, and he remained at his post 
there for over 30 years. He opposed any ideas of religious re- 
form, such as those of Moses Leib *Lilienblum. Jaffe supported 
the activities of the Hevrat Yishuv Erez Israel (Central Com- 
mittee for Jewish Colonization in Palestine), founded by Zevi 
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Hirsch *Kalischer, and established a society of this kind in his 
community. He also joined the Hibbat Zion movement upon 
its establishment. When Baron Edmond de *Rothschild, urged 
by Samuel *Mohilewer, agreed to found an agricultural settle- 
ment in Erez Israel with farmers from Russia, Jaffe aided in the 
aliyah of Jewish farmers from a village near Ruzhany. 

At the end of 1888, he went to Erez Israel, and after a few 
months in Jerusalem settled in *Yehud, near Petah Tikvah, 
where he headed a yeshivah with eight students. During the 
shemittah controvery (1889), Jaffe demanded strict compli- 
ance with the laws of the Torah. Of his numerous writings, 
only his comments to the Midrash on Psalms appeared in his 
lifetime (1865). After his death, his son published some of his 
works, including the book Zikhronot Mordekhai (1923), in 
which his letters, memoranda, precepts to his sons, and his 
will were incorporated. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Jaffe, Ha-Rav mi- Yehud (1957); A. Druy- 
anow, Ketavim le-Toledot Hibbat-Ziyyon ve-Yishuv Erez- Yisrael, 3 
(1932), 888-92; Y.L. Maimon, Sarei ha-Meah, 5 (1961), 277-85; EZD, 
2. (1960), 522-38; I. Klausner, Be-Hitorer Am (1962), index; idem, Mi- 


Katoviz ad Basel, 2 (1965), index. 
[Israel Klausner] 


JAFFE, SIR OTTO (1846-1929), Irish industrialist and com- 
munal leader. Born in Hamburg, Germany, Otto Jaffe was 
a descendant of Mordecai b. Abraham *Jaffe. He was taken 
as a child to Belfast, where his father, Daniel Joseph Jaffe 
(1809-1871), founder of the Belfast Jewish community, es- 
tablished a linen business of considerable size. Otto Jaffe ex- 
tended the firm, making it one of the chief industrial con- 
cerns in Northern Ireland and the largest linen exporter to 
the continent of Europe. In 1899 and 1904 he was lord mayor 
of Belfast and in 1901 was high sheriff of the city. He received 
a knighthood in 1900. 

As president of the Belfast Hebrew congregation, Jaffe 
was instrumental in uniting the Russian immigrants and the 
German founder families into one community. He built a sec- 
ond synagogue for Belfast in 1904. Like his father before him, 
Jaffe made numerous benefactions to non-Jewish causes, no- 
tably to Belfast's Queen’s University, and an elementary school 
was named after him. However, during World War 1 he was 
the object of considerable hostility because of his German 
origin, and he and his family left Ireland for England in 1916, 
never to return. His son, ARTHUR JAFFE (1880-1954), was an 
authority on international law and honorary secretary of the 
Grotius Society. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Shillman, Short History of the Jews in Ire- 
land (1945), 135f.; Carlebach, in: JHSET, 21 (1968), 261ff.; Aronsfeld, 
in: YLBI, 7 (1962), 317, 325. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Keogh, Jews 
in Twentieth-Century Ireland (1998), 8; L. Hyman, The Jews of Ire- 


land (1972), index. 
[Alexander Carlebach] 


JAFFE, RONA (1932-2005), U.S. author. Born in Brooklyn 


and educated at Radcliffe College, Jaffe was 26 when her best- 
selling first novel, The Best of Everything, shocked many read- 
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ers with its sharp-edged portrayal of “girls brought up to fulfill 
the image of what boys wanted” and the “rat race” to get mar- 
ried. Jaffe was working as an associate editor at Fawcett Pub- 
lishing in the 1950s when she chronicled the lives and tortured 
loves of five young working women in the typing pool at a large 
New York publishing house. Published in 1958 and made into a 
movie the following year starring Joan Crawford, Hope Lange, 
and Suzy Parker, the book and movie were popular successes. 
Notorious in its time for its candor about sex, the novel was 
widely regarded as a cultural marker, providing a template for 
a gossipy genre of confessional fiction about women. 

The themes in the book, Jaffe said 50 years after its pub- 
lication, continued to be relevant to women: trying to bal- 
ance professional success and personal happiness; pursuing 
an often futile search for Mr. Right; making mistakes without 
looking back, and finding solace in friendships with other 
women. Jaffe wrote the tale of ambition and lust in five months 
and five days, basing it loosely on her experiences as a striv- 
ing 25-year-old Brooklyn innocent bent on making her way 
in the New York publishing world. The title became a catch 
phrase. The book, though dated in the details, was reissued 
in 2005 at a time when the television series Sex and the City 
showed women in a different light, although some critics felt 
that the characters, who had a compulsion to have it all, had 
much in common. 

Jaffe, who never married or had children, wrote 16 more 
novels and countless magazine articles about single working 
women. In 1995, she began the Rona Jaffe Foundation, which 
gave cash grants to young women writers. The awards were 
the only national literary prizes that supported female writ- 


ers exclusively. 
[Stewart Kampel (274 ed.)] 


JAFFE, SAM (1891-1984), U.S. actor. Jaffe, born in New 
York, was originally a math teacher in the Bronx, New York. 
He began acting with the Washington Square players in 1915 
and later played Jewish roles on Broadway in The God of 
Vengeance (1922), The Main Line (1924), Izzy (1925), The Jazz 
Singer (1925-28), and The Gentle People for the Group Theater 
(1939). Some of his other Broadway performances included 
Mrs. Warren's Profession (1918), Grand Hotel (1930), The Eter- 
nal Road (1937), A Doll’s House (1937), Café Crown (1942), and 
Mademoiselle Colombe (1954). 

He made his debut in Hollywood in the 1934 film The 
Scarlet Empress. Some of his other film work included Lost Ho- 
rizon (1937), Gunga Din (1939), Gentleman's Agreement (1947), 
‘The Accused (1949), The Asphalt Jungle (1950), I Can Get It for 
You Wholesale (1951), The Day the Earth Stood Still (1951), Ben- 
Hur (1959), The Tell-Tale Heart (1971), Nothing Lasts Forever 
(1984), and On the Line (1984). 

Jaffe became widely known in the 1960s for his role as 
Dr. Zorba in the USS. television series Ben Casey (1961-65). In 
fact, due perhaps to his unruly hair that made him look some- 
what like Albert Einstein, Jaffe was often cast in the role of a 
doctor or professor on television and in the movies. Some of 
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his Tv work included appearances on such shows as The De- 
fenders (1962), Tarzan (1967), Nanny and the Professor (1970), 
Enemies (Tv movie, 1971), Alias Smith and Jones (1972), QB VII 
(miniseries, 1974), Medical Story (1975), and Gideon's Trumpet 
(TV movie, 1980). 

In 1951, Jaffe was nominated for an Academy Award for 
Best Supporting Actor in The Asphalt Jungle, and in 1962 he 
was up for an Emmy for his performance in Ben Casey. 


[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


JAFFE, SAMUEL BEN ISAAC ASHKENAZI (d. late 16 
century), commentator on the Midrash. Jaffe was rabbi of the 
Ashkenazi community of Constantinople. He studied un- 
der Joseph Leib. When Samuel reached an advanced age, his 
son Joseph was appointed to succeed him. Jaffe’s fame rests 
upon his comprehensive commentary to the whole of Mi- 
drash Rabbah, which reveals an extensive knowledge of the 
relevant literature. 

His works are (1) Yefeh Mareh (Constantinople, 1587; 
Venice 1590), expositions of the aggadot of the Jerusalem Tal- 
mud. In the preface Jaffe explains that it was his aim to inter- 
pret the aggadot of the Jerusalem Talmud “because they are 
very similar to the aggadot of the Midrash Rabbah in style 
and in language”; (2) Yefeh Toar, commentary to the Midrash 
Rabbah: Genesis (Venice, 1597-1606); Exodus (Venice, 1597); 
Leviticus (Constantinople, 1648; Wilmersdorf, 1714, with a 
preface by his grandson); (3) Yefeh Einayim, pt. 1 (Venice, 
1631), homiletical discourses on the weekly portions of the 
law; (4) Yefeh Anaf (Frankfurt on the Oder, 1696), a commen- 
tary on Ruth Rabbah, Esther Rabbah, and Lamentations Rab- 
bah: (5) Yefeh Kol (Smyrna, 1739), a commentary on the Song 
of Songs Rabbah; (6) Tikkun Soferim (Leghorn, 1789), glosses 
on the formulas of documents of Moses *Almosnino. His re- 
sponsa, Beit Din Yafeh, are still in manuscript. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, 1 (1852), 175, no. 110; Benjacob, Ozar, 
228 (nos. 364, 366, 369), 668 (no. 865); Zunz, Vortraege, 99n.; S. Wie- 
ner, Kohelet Moshe (1893-1918), 610-2; Rosanes, Togarmah, 2 (1938), 


58f. 3 (1938), 4of. 
[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


JAFFEE, IRVING W. (1906-1981), U.S. speed skater, winner 
of two official and one unofficial Olympic gold medals, and 
member of the United States Skating Hall of Fame and Speed- 
skating Hall of Fame. Jaffee was born in New York City, the 
middle of three children, to an immigrant family that came to 
the U.S. from Russia in 1896. Jaffee’s father sold cotton goods 
from a pushcart, and Jaffee helped the modest family income 
by working as a newspaper delivery boy. He grew up in the 
Crotona Park section of the Bronx, the same neighborhood 
that spawned Hank *Greenberg, five years his junior, and Al 
*Schacht. Jaffee first became interested in speed skating at 14, 
cleaning the ice at the Gay Blades skating rink in midtown 
Manhattan because he could not afford the seventy-five cents 
admission. He entered the weekly speed races there and lost 22 
in a row, as well as the Silver Skates competition in 1924 and 
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1925. Finally, in 1926 Jaffee won the Silver Skates two-mile se- 
nior championships, and the next year at Lake Placid he broke 
the world record for the five-mile event. He was at first denied 
certification for the Olympic competition in 1928, which he at- 
tributed to antisemitism. Jaffee placed fourth in the 5,000 m, 
the best finish ever recorded by an American at the distance. 
The following day, after placing seventh in the 1,500 m, Jaffee 
also entered the 10,000 m, beating Bernt Evensen, Norway’s 
defending world champion. But after half a dozen races, the 
weather became warm melting the ice, and the remaining 
races were cancelled. The Norwegian referee ruled the com- 
petition no contest, a decision without precedent. His gold 
medal is not listed officially, but Jaffee is generally credited 
with winning it. 

Four years later Jaffee was out of shape after taking off 
nine months to care for his gravely ill mother, but he quali- 
fied for the team on his final attempt. Some of his American 
teammates at Lake Placid made his life miserable, taunting 
him with antisemitic remarks, stealing his mattress and spill- 
ing water on it. When he tried to sleep at night, they shined 
a light in his eyes. Two days before the 5,000 m competition, 
a teammate goaded Jaffee into a fistfight, at the suggestion of 
Bill Taylor, the manager, who apparently thought he was go- 
ing to take a beating. “But I had spent a lot of time around Lou 
Stillman’s gym as a kid,” Jaffee recalled, “and after two minutes 
I drew blood. Taylor stopped the fight immediately.” 

To make sure he got at least one solid night's sleep, Ir- 
ving slept at the home of a friend the night before his first race. 
With the Winter Olympics being broadcast over radio for the 
first time, the U.S. audience heard Jaffee win the gold in the 
5,000 m (9:40.8) and 10,000 m (19:13.6), the first American to 
sweep both events in one Olympics. 

After a parade down Broadway, Jaffee retired from com- 
petitive skating, though he did break by five minutes a 30-year- 
old world record for a 25-mile marathon skate (1:26:01) on 
January 27, 1934, while working as the winter sports director 
at Grossinger’s Resort in the Catskill Mountains. He also has 
helped train no fewer than 10 U.S. Olympic competitors. 

Jaffee was elected to the U.S. Skating Hall of Fame in 
1940, and the Speedskating Hall of Fame in 1967. 

[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 


JAFFE-MARGOLIOT, ISRAEL DAVID (c. 1802-1864), 
Hungarian rabbi. Born in Vagszered-Sered Nadvahom, Jaffe- 
Margoliot was a descendant of both Mordecai Jaffe, the author 
of Levush, and Judah Loew b. Bezalel (the Maharal) of Prague. 
His immediate ancestors, leading members of the community 
in Vienna, were wealthy and on several occasions advanced 
loans to the royal house. For many years he studied under 
Moses Sofer, and several of the latter’s responsa are addressed 
to him. After his teacher’s death, Jaffe-Margoliot corresponded 
on halakhah with S.B. *Sofer, author of the responsa work 
Ketav Sofer, as well as with Moses Schick and Judah Assad. 
While still young, he was appointed dayyan of the commu- 
nity of Senice-Szenc in Slovakia, and in 1832, rabbi and av bet 
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din of the Bazin-Pezinok community in the Bratislava (Press- 
burg) district. He took a prominent part in the opposition to 
the Reform movement which was beginning to spread at the 
time. At the disposal of those demanding Reform were several 
newspapers (Ben-Chananja of L. Loew, Ha-Karmel of Meiser) 
in which they propagated their views, while the Orthodox ele- 
ment was able to do so only from the synagogue pulpits. Jaffe’s 
work Meholat ha-Mahanayim (1859) was the first attempt to 
explain the standpoint of the observant Jews in writing. It is 
written in an easy, clear style and made a great impression on 
the moderates in the Reform camp. The author argues that in- 
novations like moving the reading desk from the center of the 
synagogue to the front of the ark, the prohibition of wearing 
the *kittel during the High Festival services, and introduction 
of the organ do not justify a schism in Judaism. Neverthe- 
less, it was as a result of these arguments that he unwittingly 
originated the idea of the schism of Hungarian Jewry which 
took place a few years later. His other works, Yappeah la-Kez 
(2 vols. 1862-88) and Har Tavor (1861), are also on the subject 
of moving the reading desk. His first work, Hazon la-Moed 
(1843), in which he discusses the Hilkhot Kiddush ha-Hodesh 
of Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah, reveals his knowledge of as- 
tronomy and mathematics. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Stein, Magyar Rabbik, 3 (1907), 41-45, 
138f.,, 144, 146-8; D. Kaufmann, Die letzte Vertreibung der Juden aus 
Wien und Niederoesterreich (1889); J.J.(L.) Greenwald (Grunwald), 
Le-Toledot ha-Reformazyon ha-Datit be-Germanyah u-ve-Unga- 
ryah (1948), 85; P.Z. Schwartz, Shem ha-Gedolim me-Erez Hagar, 1 
(1914), 53b no. 278; A. Stern, Melizei Esh al Hodshei Nisan... Tam- 


muz (19627), 118-20. 
[Samuel Weingarten-Hakohen] 


JAGEL, ABRAHAM (16" century), ethical writer. He was 
the author of Gei Hizzayon, a narrative and ethical work writ- 
ten in 1587, the first part of which was printed in Alexandria 
in 1880. Copies of Gei Hizzayon, either in manuscript or in 
printed form, are very rare; the complete work exists in manu- 
script form in the British Museum. The author has been iden- 
tified with Abraham b. Hananiah *Jagel, but according to the 
data available this is not conclusive; from a passage at the be- 
ginning of Gei Hizzayon, it seems that his father’s name was 
Jacob and not Hananiah. Should this interpretation be cor- 
rect, then this Abraham Jagel is not the same as the one who 
wrote Lekah Tov. The form and structure of Gei Hizzayon was 
influenced by the tradition started by Dante and followed bya 
number of Italian Hebrew writers. The author describes a visit 
to the heavenly regions guided by the spirit of his dead father. 
The main theme of the work is ethical: Jagel uses various lit- 
erary forms to try to guide his reader toward the right moral 
way of life. His philosophy, deeply influenced by Renaissance 
concepts including a belief in astrology and predestination, 
at the same time posits the premise that man’s actions can be 
motivated by ethical and religious choice, and are not only 
determined by fate. 

Besides its direct ethical teaching, the work is a compos- 
ite of three distinct literary forms: 
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(1) It is an autobiography in the form of narration to his 
father in which he tells him of his life after the latter’s death. 
Told in prison, where he was incarcerated because of finan- 
cial troubles, Jagel describes the place in detail. Gei Hizzayon 
is the first autobiography in Hebrew literature of an ordinary 
man who relates his troubles without attaching any histori- 
cal, literary, or religious importance to the events in his life. 
The story is told sporadically and in short spurts during the 
first half of the work. 

(2) The author uses the novella form to relate the lives 
of the dead for moralistic purposes. During their sojourn in 
the heavenly regions, Jagel and his father meet many spirits, 
both good and evil, who tell them the story of their lives. These 
prose narratives clearly belong to the Italian novella genre of 
the time which Jagel adapted in the form of moralistic Jewish 
fables. He thus introduced some of the earliest Renaissance 
novellae into Hebrew literature. 

(3) The vision as aesthetic vehicle forms an important 
part of the second half of the work. Jagel, not a kabbalist in the 
full sense of the word, was nevertheless familiar with kabbal- 
istic ideas. The visions described are influenced by kabbalistic 
concepts, though the aesthetic aspect of the vision is stressed 
more than the kabbalistic theological element. The influence 
of Dante and his followers is most pronounced in this literary 
aspect of Gei Hizzayon. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Steinschneider, in: HB, 4 (1861), 122 no. 
74; C. Roth, The Jews in the Renaissance (1959); Gei Hizzayon (1887), 


preface by A.B. Mani. 
[Joseph Dan] 


JAGEL, ABRAHAM BEN HANANIAH DEI GALICCHI 
(16-17 cent.), Italian philosopher and author. He lived in 
Ferrara, Venice, and Sassuolo, and apparently served as pri- 
vate tutor to wealthy Jewish families. He was well versed in 
secular studies and Christian literature. Of special impor- 
tance was his work Lekah Tov (first published in Venice, 
1595), which subsequently appeared in many editions and 
translations: Latin (London, 1679, Leipzig, 1687, Frankfurt on 
the Oder, 1691, Helmstedt, 1704); Yiddish (first published in 
Amsterdam, 1675, a freer translation in Vilna, 1884); and Ger- 
man (Leipzig, 1694, Brunswick, 1759). Written in the form of 
a dialogue between a rabbi and his disciple, and originally 
intended for young people, Lekah Tov is a book of religious 
guidance whose main subject is ways for attaining happiness 
in the hereafter. Jagel sets forth faith, hope, and love (charity) 
as the principal foundations of religious life: faith and hope 
are viewed by him (as in Christianity) as “a gift given by God 
to our souls”; love encompasses both love of God and love 
of man. Jagel discusses sin and repentance and enumerates 
seven “principal classes of sin” and, in contrast, seven major 
virtues. In its form and content, this work was influenced by 
the Christian catechisms of Jagel’s time, and especially by the 
writings of the Jesuit scholar, Canisius. In his listing of prin- 
ciples of faith, Jagel followed *Maimonides, on whose works 
he leaned heavily. His views on the love of man are reported 
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in detail by his contemporary Isaiah Horowitz (1565, Shaar ha- 
Otiyyot, s.v. Beriot). Jagel also composed a kind of scientific 
encyclopedia, in four parts, entitled Beit Yaar Levanon, a few 
chapters of which have been published, but most of which is 
extant only in manuscript. Jagel’s other writings deal with re- 
ligious philosophy, astrology, religious tradition and law, and 
interpretations of astronomical works. Some modern schol- 
ars have identified Jagel with the apostate Camillo Jagel who, 
in 1611, was appointed by the heads of the Inquisition as book 
censor. This identification has been proved false since Abra- 
ham Jagel’s writings, even after 1617, attest to his continuing 
adherence to Judaism. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Maybaum, Abraham Jagels Katechismus 
Lekach-tob (1892); U. Cassuto, in: EJ, 8 (1931), 70-71. 


JAGLOM, HENRY (1941- ), U.S. director-actor. Born in 
London, England, Jaglom grew up in New York City. After 
graduating from the University of Pennsylvania in 1961, he 
studied acting, writing, and directing at the Actors’ Studio and 
performed in off-Broadway theater. Jaglom moved to Holly- 
wood in the late 1960s and made appearances on such tele- 
vision shows as Gidget and The Flying Nun. In 1967, he went 
to Israel to film a documentary on the Six-Day War, which 
never achieved wide release in the United States. Back in Hol- 
lywood, Jaglom secured his first feature-film role as a drug ad- 
dict in Psych-Out (1968). Jaglom’s work on his Six-Day War 
documentary earned him a spot as an editor for the Dennis 
Hopper film Easy Rider (1968), which then led to his direct- 
ing A Safe Place (1971), a U.S. box-office disappointment that 
did well in Europe. In 1974, Jaglom was instrumental in bring- 
ing to the screen the Vietnam War documentary Hearts and 
Minds, which won an Oscar. With the money Jaglom earned 
from Safe Place, he was able to finance his next film, Tracks 
(1976), a tale of an Army sergeant haunted by Vietnam. In 1977, 
Jaglom married Patrice Townsend. Jaglom gradually began to 
adopt a cinema verité approach to filmmaking in which the 
actors under his direction were encouraged to improvise, and 
he increasingly drew from his own life for inspiration to make 
films. Following his divorce from Townsend in 1982, Jaglom 
directed Always (1985), which focused on the last days of their 
marriage. In Someone to Love (1987), the director interviews 
60 friends to talk about why they are alone; the film features 
the final on-screen appearance of Orson Welles. Among later 
films, Eating (1991) explores women's issues with food; Babyfe- 
ver (1994) looks at women and the biological clock; and Going 
Shopping (2005) examines women’s consumerist urges. 

WEBSITES: ‘Jaglom, Henry,’ in Contemporary Authors Online 
(Gale, 2002); Henry Jaglom — biography, at: www.henryjaglom.com; 
Henry Jaglom - 1MpB, at: www.imdb.com/name/nmo415617; ““To Tell 
the Truth’ - Henry Jaglom’s Cinema of Emotional Verité Radiance,” 
at: www.standard8media.com/rainbowfilms/radmag.htm. 


[Adam Wills (2"4 ed.)] 


JAGLOM (née Horesh), RAYA (1919- ), Zionist women’s 
leader. Raya Jaglom was born in Bessarabia and in 1939 immi- 
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JAHAZ, JAHAZA 


grated to Erez Israel, where she studied at The Hebrew Univer- 
sity. After her marriage in the following year to Joseph Jaglom, 
an industrialist, she was joined by her parents and grand- 
mother. She first became active in *w1zo in 1941, and apart 
from a period of 18 months in 1947-48 when she served in the 
*Haganah, she has devoted the whole of her activity to this 
organization, visiting almost every country in the world on 
its behalf, including the U.S.S.R. at the invitation of the Soviet 
Women’s Committee in Moscow. In February 1971 she headed 
the w1zo delegation to the World Conference on Soviet Jewry 
held in Brussels. She was elected chairman of the World w1zo 
Executive in 1963 and president in 1970, and represented w1zo 
on the Executive of the *Jewish Agency from 1964. She served 
as WIZzO president for 26 years, and subsequently as honor- 
ary president. During her presidency, w1zo lent its support 
to the weaker groups in society, such as children and the el- 
derly. She and her husband established a fund for students at 
the Hebrew and Tel Aviv universities, a club for Israel Phil- 
harmonic musicians, and a synagogue at w1zo headquarters 
in Tel Aviv. In addition, Raya Jaglom held many other public 
offices, including membership on the Board of Governors of 
both the Hebrew and Tel Aviv universities, membership in 
the Executive of the Zionist Organization, and membership 
on the Board of Governors of the Jewish Agency. She was also 
a member of the international council of the *Israel Museum 
and the international board of Tel Aviv Museum. 


JAHAZ, JAHAZA (Heb. 777°, 7373”), city in Moab where Sihon 
the Amorite was decisively defeated by the Israelites (Num. 
21:23; Deut. 2:32 ff; Judg. 11:20). Jahaz was included in the terri- 
tory of the tribe of Reuben and was a levitical city of the family 
of Merar (Josh. 13:18; 1 Chron. 6:63). After being lost to Moab 
for a time, it was seized by Omri and later apparently by Ahab 
who fortified it. Mesha king of Moab recaptured the city and 
annexed it to Dibon (Mesha Stele, 18, 19, 20). From this time 
Jahaz remained a Moabite city and is mentioned as such in the 
Bible (Isa. 15:4; Jer. 48:34). It has been proposed to identify it 
with Khirbat Islandar (by Abel) or with several other sites in 
the vicinity of the Wadi al- Wala, southeast of Heshbon. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abel, Geog, 2 (1938), 3543; Glueck, in: aasor, 
18-19 (1939), 144ff.; Noth, in: zaw, 60 (1944), 40-41, 45; EM, 3 (1965), 


571-2. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


JAHODA, MARIE (1907-2001), British social psychologist 
and activist. Jahoda was born in Vienna to Karl and Betty 
(Probst) Jahoda. Although the family could trace its Jewish 
roots to the 18 century, her parents, who were active social 
democrats, had assimilated into Austrian society and consid- 
ered themselves to be without religious affiliation. Jahoda was 
briefly to married Paul Lazarsfeld, a young instructor at the 
Psychological Institute at the University of Vienna where she 
did her Ph.D. (they were divorced in 1934). Their only child, 
Lotte Lazarsfeld Bailyn, born in 1930, became a professor of 
management at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
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Jahoda’s first book, Die Arbeitslosen von Marienthal (Mari- 
enthal: The Sociography of an Unemployed Community, 1971), 
written with Hans Zeisel and Lazarsfeld, was published in Ger- 
man in 1933 without attribution, because the publishers feared 
that the authors’ Jewish names would attract unwanted atten- 
tion. Nevertheless, most of the copies of the first edition were 
burned. This book is considered a classic empirical study of 
the psychological consequences of prolonged unemployment 
in a town that had been a synonym for industrial develop- 
ment. Jahoda, who had been a leader in the Austrian socialist 
youth movement since her teens, served a prison term for her 
political opinions in 1936-37; she was released only through 
the intervention of the international community on condition 
that she leave the country. 

In 1937, Jahoda emigrated to England, where she held a 
variety of positions and conducted research on unemployed 
miners, voluntary societies, and the transition from school 
to work. She also became a leading member of the Austrian 
Socialists in Great Britain and ran the secret radio station Ra- 
dio Rotes Wien. Near the end of World War 11, Jahoda came 
to the United States. She worked at Columbia University with 
the American Jewish Committee on efforts to reduce preju- 
dice through persuasive communications and later became a 
professor of social psychology at New York University and a 
member of its Research Center for Human Relations, a group 
devoted to action research. During this period, she was the sen- 
ior author of a widely used book, Research Methods in Social 
Relations, published in 1951 with the sponsorship of the Society 
for the Psychological Study of Social Issues (sPssi). 

Throughout her life, Jahoda remained deeply committed 
to the use of empirical research for bettering the human con- 
dition. During her relatively brief career in the United States, 
she was deeply involved in the two major issues that domi- 
nated the political climate of those years, the civil rights move- 
ment and McCarthyism. She investigated the psychological ef- 
fects of the suppression of political opinion by loyalty oaths, 
blacklisting in the entertainment industry, and the impact of 
security measures on the climate of thought of civil servants. 
Jahoda was a board member of the American Civil Liberties 
Union and was elected the first woman president of spssi in 
1951; a woman was not elected again until 1971. 

In 1958, Jahoda returned to Great Britain to marry Austen 
Albu, a Labour Member of Parliament, and became a profes- 
sor of psychology at Brunel University. In 1965, she moved to 
Sussex University as a professor of social psychology. In the 
years after her 1972 retirement, she wrote two books, co-edited 
three others, and published 23 articles and book chapters. Her 
last and most prized work, Louise Labé: Vierundzwanzig Son- 
ette in drei Sprachen (1997), consisted of her translations into 
English of the sonnets of Louise Labé, a 16'® century French 
proto-feminist poet. 

Jahoda’s many honors included the Award for Distin- 
guished Contributions to the Public Interest from the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association in 1979 and the Kurt Lewin 
Memorial Award from the spssi. Jahoda also received awards 
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from the British Psychological Society and the Commander 
of the British Empire medal, personally bestowed by Queen 
Elizabeth 11. An academic chair in her name was established 
in Germany. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: American Psychologist, 35 (1980): 74-763 
S.W. Cook. “Marie Jahoda,’ in: A.N. O'Connell and N.F. Russo (eds.), 
Women in Psychology: A Bio-Biographical Sourcebook (1990), 207-193 
“Marie Jahoda (1907-2001), in: G. Stevens and S. Gardner, The 
Women of Psychology, vol. 2 (1982); R.K. Unger, in: American Psy- 


chologist 56 (2001), 1040-41. 
[Rhoda K. Unger (24 ed.)] 


JAIR (Heb. 1°x°; “who gives light”). 

(1) Family and head of an ancestral house in the tribe of 
Manasseh (Num. 32:41). According to 1 Chronicles (2:21-22), 
Jair was the son of Segub of the tribe of Judah - Segub being 
a son of Hezron who married a daughter of Machir - but was 
associated with his mother’s tribe and inherited with the sons 
of Manasseh. According to the Chronicler’s account the settle- 
ments called Havvoth-Jair resulted from peaceful expansion. 
According to the Pentateuch’s account, however, it was after 
the defeat of Og, king of Bashan, and the conquest of most of 
the Transjordanian territory, that the family of Jair took the 
towns (havvot) of the Amorites in Argob as far as the “bor- 
der of the Geshurites and the Maacathites” (Deut. 3: 14), ie., 
in the region north of the Yarmuk. The havvot were a fertile 
strip of “fortified cities, with high walls, gates, and bars” (Deut. 
3:4-5; 1 Kings 4:13), up to 60 in all (ibid.). Some have connected 
Hebrew havva with Ugaritic and Arabic words for “stockade, 
circle of tents or houses.” According to 1 Chronicles 2:22, the 
number of the cities of Jair was 23 and the rest belonged to 
the other sons of Manasseh (ibid., 23). Some of these cities are 
mentioned in the *el-Amarna letters (no. 256) and among the 
cities taken by Thutmose 111. Archaeological investigation has 
revealed that this region was inhabited continuously through- 
out the Bronze Age. In King Solomon’s time this region was a 
part of the sixth vice-regal division (1 Kings 4:13). These *Hav- 
voth-Jair may not have been the same as the ones mentioned 
in Judges 10:4, which were merely small towns and not forti- 
fied cities (see below). 

(2) Jair of Gilead judged Israel in the generation preced- 
ing Jephthah (Judg. 10:3-5) for 22 years. The text hyperbolizes 
his greatness and wealth (cf. Judg. 12:9-14), stating that he had 
“thirty sons that rode on thirty ass colts, and they had thirty 
cities...” There would seem to be some connection between 
these 30 cities in the land of Gilead and those in the Bashan 
(possibly it is to these that the text refers in 1 Kings 4:13). 
Jair was buried in Qamon, which is probably Qamm, 4 km. 
(c. 3 mi.) north of Tayyiba in northern Galilee. 


[Yehoshua M. Grintz / S. David Sperling (24 ed.)] 


Jair Son of Manasseh in the Aggadah 

Jair was born during the lifetime of Jacob and did not die un- 
til the children of Israel entered their land (BB 121b). Other 
sources are more specific and state that Jair was killed during 
the first, abortive attack on *Ai. He was in fact the only victim, 
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the “36 men” referred to in Joshua 7:5 being a way of referring 
to Jair, who was “equal to the majority of the Sanhedrin [of 
71)” (Lev. R. 11:7). Abraham had been told by God that all his 
descendants, with the single exception of Jair, would fall in the 
battle for the city. As a result of his prayer that this tragedy be 
averted (Gen. R. 39:16), the decree was reversed and Jair alone 
fell in the battle (Alphabet of Ben Sira, 49). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Press, Erez, 1 (1951), 36, $.V. Argov; 2 (1948), 
255, S.V. Havvot Ya’ir; Pritchard, Texts, 486; Bergman, in: JPOs, 16 
(1936), 235-7. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Japhet, 1 & 11 Chronicles 
(1993), 80-81; J. Tigay, ps Torah Commentary Deuteronomy (1996), 
36; M. Cogan, 1 Kings (AB; 2000), 209; B. Levine, Numbers 21-36 
(AB; 2000), 497-98. 


JAKAB, DEZSO (1864-1932) and KOMOR, MARCELL 
(1868-1944), Hungarian architects, designers of synagogues, 
nursing homes, public buildings, and private villas. Their 
major projects, situated outside Hungary's present borders, 
include the synagogue of Subotica (Szabadka), Yugoslavia, 
the municipality building of Tirgu Mures (Marosvasarhely), 
Romania, and a concert hall in Bratislava, Czechoslavakia. 
In partnership they built the Erkel theater in Budapest ac- 
cording to the plans of G. Markus (1872-1912), another Jew- 
ish architect of the Secessionist era. Komor was a victim of 


the Holocaust. 
[Eva Kondor] 


JAKOBOVITS, LORD IMMANUEL (1921-1999), rabbi. Ja- 
kobovits was born in Koenigsberg, the son of Julius Jakobovits, 
rabbi of the local Orthodox congregation and later dayyan in 
Berlin and London. He studied for the rabbinate at Jews’ Col- 
lege and at the Etz Hayyim Yeshivah, London. After serving 
as minister to a number of London synagogues, in 1949 he 
became chief rabbi of Dublin and the Jewish communities in 
the Irish Republic. Jakobovits was rabbi of the Fifth Avenue 
Synagogue, New York, from 1958 until 1966, when he was ap- 
pointed chief rabbi of the United Hebrew Congregations of the 
British Commonwealth, serving until his retirement in 1991. 
Jakobovits was appointed honorary director of the Center for 
Jewish Medical Ethics at Ben-Gurion University, Israel, in 1977, 
and a fellow of University College, London, in 1984. Knighted 
in 1981, Jakobovits became a peer in 1988. 

His Jewish Medical Ethics, published in 1959 with a fourth 
edition in 1977, is regarded as a standard work in the field. His 
other publications include Jewish Law Faces Modern Problems 
(1965), Journal of a Rabbi (1966), The Timely and the Time- 
less (1977), and If Only My People...Zionism in My Life (1984). 
In 1991 he was awarded the Templeton Prize for Progress in 


Religion. 
[Rohan Saxena] 


JAKOBOVITS, TOBIAS (1887-1944), Prague librarian and 
scholar. Born of a rabbinical family in Lackenbach (Burgen- 
land) and pupil of the yeshivot of Deutschkreuz, Szombathely, 
and Bratislava, he came to Prague after World War I as a 
teacher of religion at secondary schools and the talmud torah. 
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There he attended the German university. He reorganized the 
community’s library, publishing a pamphlet on its history in 
Czech and German (Entstehungsgeschichte der Bibliothek der 
israelitischen Kultusgemeinde in Prag, 1927). Devoting himself 
to research on the history of the Jews in Bohemia, he published 
the greater number of his articles in the yearbook of the soci- 
ety for the history of Czechoslovakian Jewry (JGGj¢) and in 
Véstnik, the periodical of the Prague community. During the 
occupation of Bohemia (1939), he and Joseph Polak headed 
the scholarly staff of the Jewish museum, which was taken over 
by the Nazis in 1942 (see *Museums, Jewish). He organized a 
book exhibition in 1942 and wrote the major part of the mu- 
seum guide. On Oct. 28, 1944, along with the rest of the mu- 
seum staff, he was deported to his death in ‘Auschwitz. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Kisch, in: HJ, 11 (1949), 112-4 (bibl.); H. 
Volavkov, The Story of the Jewish Museum in Prague (1968), passim; 
O. Muneles, Bibliographical Survey of Jewish Prague (1952), index. 


[Meir Lamed] 


JAKOBSON, MAX (1923- ), Finnish journalist and diplo- 
mat. Born in Viborg, Jakobson worked in the Finnish News 
Agency and later in the Finnish department of the Bc. He 
was also the correspondent for Helsingin Sanomat and Uusi 
Suomi. He was press attaché at the Finnish embassy in Wash- 
ington (1953-59) and chief of the press department of the 
Finnish Foreign Ministry (1962-65). In 1965 he was made 
permanent representative of Finland at the United Nations. 
He remained in the Foreign Ministry until 1974, also serving 
as Finland’s ambassador to Sweden. He wrote Finland in the 
New Europe (1998). 


JAKOBSON, ROMAN (1896-1982), philologist and literary 
historian. Born in Moscow, Jakobson studied and did research 
at Moscow University before settling in Czechoslovakia in 
1921. In 1926 he was co-founder of the Cercle Linguistique de 
Prague, which pioneered major advances in modern linguis- 
tics. He was among the first to perceive that speech sounds are 
not atomic entities but complexes of a small number of univer- 
sal phonetic properties (“distinctive features”). Jakobson left 
Czechoslovakia in 1939 and two years later reached the US., 
where he held professorships at the Ecole Libre des Hautes 
Etudes, Nyc (1942-46), Columbia University (1946-49), Har- 
vard (1949-67), and Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
(from 1960). In the 1940s Jakobson’s central interest was the 
12"»-century Russian epic, Slovo o polku Igoreve (“Tale of the 
Host of Igor”), whose authenticity had been questioned. In a 
series of brilliant philological studies he fully established the 
medieval origin of the poem. The Igor studies renewed Ja- 
kobson’s long-standing interest in the language, culture, and 
history of the Slavs in the Middle Ages, and the culture and 
language of the Jews living among the Slavs (Rus. and Eng. 
with commentary, in Annuaire de l'Institut de Philologie et 
d Histoire Orientale et Slave, 8, 1948). 

In general linguistics and in Slavic studies there are few 
areas to which Jakobson did not make fundamental contri- 
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butions. Outside these disciplines, he contributed to develop- 
ments in anthropology, art history, literary criticism, philos- 
ophy, and communication science. His publications include 
Kindersprache, Aphasie und allgemeine Lautgesetze (1941), Rus- 
sian Epic Studies (with E.J. Simmons, 1949), Fundamentals of 
Language (1956), and Selected Writings (2 vols., 1962-66). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: For Roman Jakobson: Essays on the Occasion 
of his Sixtieth Birthday (Eng., Fr., Ger., Rus., 1956), bibl. on pp. 1-12; 
To Honor Roman Jakobson: Essays on the Occasion of his Seventieth 
Birthday, 3 vols. (multilingual, 1967), bibl. on pp. xi-xxxiii. 


[Morris Halle] 


JAKUBOWSKI, JACKIE (1951—_). Born in Szczecin, Poland, 
Jakubowski arrived in Sweden as a political refugee in 1970. A 
journalist with special interest in cultural affairs, he is editor 
of Sweden's national Jewish magazine, Judisk Krénika - one 
of the foremost publications of its kind in Sweden. In 1986, he 
published his first book, Jewish Identity in Sweden: From Mo- 
saic Citizen to Zionist Jew. This was followed in 1992 by Judiska 
provningar och omproévningar ... (“Jewish Problems and Con- 
siderations ...”) and in 2000 by Ljudet av alef... (“The Sound 
of Aleph ...”). He has also coauthored works with such notable 
writers as Joanna Bankier and Per Ahlmark 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Megilla-Forlaget: Svensk-judisk litteratur 


1775-1994 (1995). 
[Ilya Meyer (274 ed.)] 


JAMA, SAMUEL IBN (12'* century), scholar of Gabés, North 
Africa. Samuel was the son of the dayyan, Jacob. Samuel him- 
self used the Hebrew equivalent of the Arabic Jama, calling 
himself “Aguz” (“the store”). Jama is the author of two note- 
worthy works. The first is a supplement to the Arukh, the tal- 
mudic lexicon of *Nathan b. Jehiel. It was the first of its kind 
and was written about 50 years after the appearance of the 
original work. In it Jama supplemented the Arukh with words, 
some of which he took from the lexicon of the geonic period. 
He added them, together with a preface, to the copy of the 
Arukh which he himself had copied. They were first published 
by S. Buber in the Graetz Jubelschrift (1887). Jama’s other book 
was Hilkhot Shehitah written in Arabic, which is quoted sev- 
eral times by *Isaac b. Abba Mari in his Sefer ha-Ittur. Jama 
appears to have lived for a time in Narbonne and in his books 
frequently quotes the scholars of Provence. He also frequently 
quotes from geonic literature, including material not known 
from any other source. He wrote a book on grammar that has 
been preserved in manuscript. Abraham *Ibn Ezra exchanged 
laudatory poems with him. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Buber, in: Jubelschrift... H. Graetz (1887), 


2-16 (Heb. part). 
[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


JAMAICA, an island in the Caribbean, an independent state. 
Christopher Columbus (Colon) visited Jamaica on his second 
voyage (1494) but landed there on his fourth (1503) and took 
it in the name of the Spanish crown. He was nominated gov- 
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ernor of the lands he had discovered. His son, Don Diego Co- 
lon, inherited his father’s titles and was nominated viceroy and 
admiral of the lands his father found. Upon his death (1525) 
Carlos V bestowed the title Marquis of St. Iago de la Vega (a 
Jamaican city today called Spanish Town) to his son Don Louis 
Colon. The title was inherited by his sister Isabella Colon who 
was married to a Portuguese nobleman of the house of Bra- 
ganza. Under her son, Portugallo Colon, crypto-Jews from 
Portugal were permitted to settle in Jamaica (1530). Under 
their tenure the Colon-Braganza family impeded the instal- 
lation of the tribunal of the Inquisition in Jamaica. 

Upon the occupation of Jamaica by the English general 
Veneable and Admiral William Penn (1654), they were wel- 
comed by the “Portugals.” 

The “Portugals” were of Jewish origin and slowly began 
returning to Judaism. In the new capital founded by the Eng- 
lish, Port Royal, the Jews were joined by their brethren from 
Amsterdam, Bordeaux, and Bayonne. In 1662 Jews came to 
Jamaica from Brazil, in 1663 from England, and in 1664 from 
British Guiana. Their numbers were strengthened in 1673 by 
Jews arriving from Surinam with the English evacuees forced 
out by the Dutch occupation. 

Jews met with immediate success in the sugar cane and 
cocoa plantations they founded, and in Port Royal they de- 
veloped an impressive commercial center, owing to their 
proficiency in the Spanish language, trading with Spanish 
America. They formed a community and allegedly built a 
synagogue. Josiau Hisquiam Pardo, from a prominent family 
of Salonikan hahams, arrived from Curacao and was hired 
as chief haham. 

From the mid-17' century until the earthquake of June 7, 
1692, most Jews lived in Port Royal, and though no historian 
mentions a synagogue there in that period, one may well 
have existed and been destroyed. Bryan Edwards, in his His- 
tory Civil and Commercial, of the British Colonies on the West 
Indies (3 vols., London, 1793-1801), wrote, “The Jews enjoyed 
almost every privilege possessed by the Christian whites ex- 
cept...,” and here he enumerated the civil disabilities still in 
force against them. He continued, “They have the liberty of 
purchasing and holding lands as freely as other people and 
they are likewise allowed the public exercise of their religion; 
and I have not heard that Jamaica has any reason to repent of 
her liberality towards them.” 

The violent earthquake of June 1692 was followed by a 
tidal wave that completely destroyed the city of Port Royal, 
and Spanish Town then became the capital. The Jews moved 
to it as well as to newly built Kingston, to Montego Bay, and 
to spots all over the island. A Spanish-Portuguese congrega- 
tion was founded in Spanish Town in 1692 and the synagogue 
Neve Shalom was established in 1704. 

One of the most important hahams was Jeoshua Hisquiau 
de Cordova who served there from 1753 to 1797. A German- 
English synagogue, Mikveh Israel, existed from 1796 to 1860. 
Of 876 white inhabitants at the end of the seventeenth century, 
350 were Jewish. In 1900 Neve Shalom was abandoned. 
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As more Jews settled in Kingston, communities formed. In 
1744 the luxurious synagogue Shaar ha-Shomaim was erected 
and in 1787 the English-German congregation founded Shaare 
Yosher synagogue. The two buildings were destroyed by fire in 
1882. The synagogues that replaced them were toppled in the 
great earthquake of 1907. In 1912 The United Congregation of 
Israelites rebuilt Shaare Shalom, which is in service to this day. 
One of the main conditions for the unification of all communi- 
ties in Jamaica is that “the Sephardi ritual is to be maintained 
except for taking out the Scrolls of the Law which will be Ash- 
kenazi.’ Some of the Torah Scrolls are more than 300 years old, 
the synagogue’s floor is covered with sand, and the hymn “Ben- 
digamos” is sung in Spanish on Sukkot. The service is partially 
Conservative, partially Reform and parts are sung in English. 
There are 23 Jewish cemeteries dispersed all over the island. 

The local government levied special taxes on the Jews. 
These taxes were repealed by order of King George 11 in 1739. 
The Jewish question became highly controversial in Jamaica. 
Citing the British Parliament's Act of 1740, the Jews demanded 
full political enfranchisement. The community, however, was 
not unanimous in the matter, and all applications for votes 
on the part of the Jews were refused without exception. They 
did, however, received full civil rights on July 13, 1831, owing 
to the persistent efforts of the leader Moses Delgado. As a re- 
sult, in 1849 eight of the 47 members of the House of Assem- 
bly were Jewish and the House adjourned on Yom Kippur; in 
1866 their number reached 13. 

The number of Jews in Jamaica between 1700 and 1978 
were as follows: 1700-400 Jews, out of a total of 7,000 whites; 
1881-2535 out of 14,432; 1957-1,600 out of 13,000; 1978-350. In 
2004 there were about 280 Jews in Jamaica. 

The following are among the most prominent figures in 
the history of Jamaican Jewry: Daniel Lopez Laguna (1635-1730) 
who, after being arrested and tortured by the Inquisition, man- 
aged to escape to Jamaica where he translated the Psalms into 
Spanish in poetic form; Isaac Mendes Belisario (b. 1790), a bril- 
liant artist who painted the customs of the black slave popula- 
tion, their culture, and folklore; the de Cordova family: grand- 
sons of Haham de Cordova - Jacob and Joshua — founded the 
newspapers The Daily Gleaner, considered the best overseas 
English newspaper, and The Texas Herald and founded Waco, 
Texas; Jorge Ricardo Isaac (1837-1895), born in Colombia to a 
Jamaican Jewish father, wrote the novel Maria, Columbia's na- 
tional novel, considered a masterpiece in all Latin America. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.A.P.M. Andrade, A Record of the Jews in 
Jamaica from the English Conquest to Present Times (1941); M. Ar- 
bell, The Portuguese Jews of Jamaica (2000); F. Cundall, “The Taxa- 
tion of the Jews in Jamaica in the 17 Century,’ in PAyHs, 31 (1928), 
243-47; S. and E. Hurwitz, “The New World Sets an Example for the 
Old: The Jews of Jamaica and Political Rights, 1661-1831,” PAJHS, 48 
(1958-59), 37-56. 

[Benjamin Schlesinger / Mordechai Arbell (2"¢ ed.)] 


JAMAL SULAYMAN (4d. 1666), a distinguished kabbalist 
scholar of the Jewish community of San‘a in the 1660s, but 
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JAMBOR, FERENC-IOSEF 


not part of its formal leadership. Nothing is known about 
him except his central role in the *Shabbetean movement. 
Against the standpoint of the rabbinical court in Sanva, he be- 
lieved in *Shabbetai Zevi as the Messiah, and that he himself 
was assigned by Heaven to materialize the messianic vision. 
On the first day of Passover 1666, just after the night dur- 
ing which Shabbetai Zevi was supposed to be revealed as the 
Messiah, he went with his entourage of zealots to the Mus- 
lim governor of San’a and determinedly demanded from the 
latter to transfer to him the control of the city. The Muslim 
response was very harsh and, after the command of Imam 
Isma'il (1644-1776) arrived, he was beheaded in the city mar- 
ket. The imam regarded the agitation among the Jews as a 
violation of the protection agreement (*dhimma) of the Jews 
by the Muslim government and canceled all regulations pro- 
tecting the Jews, which eventually entailed the expulsion to 
Mawza. The Jews called that year “the year of the Headgear 
Edict” (shenat ha-atarot), prohibiting the Jews from continu- 
ing to wear their fancy head coverings. According to folklore, 
Jamal was offered life by conversion to Islam, but he rejected 
the idea. His martyrdom was kept alive in the memory of 
Yemenite Jews and is the subject of Leket, an idyll by David 
*Shimoni. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Tobi, Iyyunim bi-Megillat Teiman (1986), 


idem, The Jews of Yemen (1999). 
[Yosef Tobi (2"4 ed.)] 


JAMBOR, FERENC-IOSEE (1899-1964), Hungarian jour- 
nalist and editor. Jambor was born in Transylvania and studied 
medicine at the universities of Budapest and Cluj. After serv- 
ing in World War 1, he settled in Cluj and turned to journal- 
ism. In 1923 he joined the staff of the Zionist daily *Uj Kelet 
and was its editor from 1927 until it was closed by the Hun- 
garian Fascist government in 1940. He was a leading member 
of the Hungarian Journalists’ Association of Transylvania and 
was one of the most important Jewish publicists in Hungary 
between the two World Wars. Jambor was a leader of Ha- 
Shomer ha-Zair in Transylvania and from 1940 to 1941 was 
vice chairman of the Zionist Federation of Hungary. In 1941 
he immigrated to Erez Israel and joined the editorial staff of 
Al ha-Mishmar. In 1955 he was a member of the Tel Aviv mu- 
nicipality, representing Mapam. 

Jambor’s library was transferred to kibbutz Evron near 
Nahariyyah after his death and housed in the cultural center 
named after him. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Jambor, Mivhar Ketavim (1966). 
[Yehouda Marton] 


JAMES, DAVID (Belasco; 1839-1893), British actor, born 
in Birmingham. James excelled in burlesque roles, such as 
Mercury in EC. Burnand’s extravaganza, Ixion, in 1863, Roy- 
alty, London. He went into management at the Vaudeville 
in 1870 and became famous as Perkyn Middlewick in H.]J. 
Byron’s comedy Our Boys which, opening in 1875, had a re- 
cord run of 1,362 performances. It was revived for him in 
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1884, 1890, and 1892. He left much of his large fortune to Jew- 
ish charities. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


JAMES, HARRY (1916-1983), trumpet player and band 
leader. Born in Albany, Georgia, James trained with his fa- 
ther, a circus band leader, and had his own orchestra at the 
age of 20. After two years with Benny *Goodman’s band, he 
started his own group, concentrating on the brass section and 
featuring his brilliant trumpet solos. Outstanding among his 
popular swing arrangements and compositions in the 1940s 
were Carnival of Venice, Chiribiribin, Flight of the Bumble- 
Bee, Two o'Clock Jump, and Trumpet Rhapsody. He married 
the film star Betty Grable. 


JAMES, SIDNEY (1913-1976), British actor. Born Sidney Joel 
Cohen in Johannesburg, the son of Jewish music hall enter- 
tainers, Sid James moved to London in 1946 and first acted on 
the London stage as a rough-hewn character in comedy roles. 
Subsequently, he appeared in more than 60 film productions. 
Among them were The Small Back Room (1949), The Lavender 
Hill Mob (1951), A King in New York (1957), The Story of Es- 
ther Costello (1957), and the Carry On series. James appeared 
in no fewer than 18 Carry On films, making him one of the 
most familiar character actors in the British cinema. He was 
also a popular figure in many radio and television programs, 
particularly with Tony Hancock. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; C. Goodwin, Sid James: A Bi- 
ography (1995); R. Ross, The Complete Sid James (2000). 
[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 


JAMMER, MAX (1915-_ ), Israeli physicist. He was born in 
Berlin where his elementary education at the Jewish com- 
munity school and secondary education gave him a ground- 
ing in classics of lasting value in his career. He studied phi- 
losophy, mathematics, and physics in Vienna (1933-35) before 
immigrating to Palestine where he gained a Ph.D. in molec- 
ular spectroscopy from the Hebrew University of Jerusalem 
(1942) preparatory to specializing in the philosophy of sci- 
ence. After World War 11 service in the British Army, he was 
a member of Haganahs intelligence unit during the War of 
Independence and was wounded during the battle for Jeru- 
salem. He became a post-doctoral fellow and then lecturer 
at Harvard University (1951-57) and professor at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. He returned to Israel to establish and 
build a highly successful physics department specializing in 
solid state physics at the newly founded Bar-Ilan University 
in Ramat Gan. He became rector (1962) and president of the 
university (1967-68). Jammer’s research has concerned the 
history and philosophy of science in the classical world, the 
Middle Ages and the modern era. He is especially interested 
in the history and philosophy of quantum mechanics. In re- 
tirement he continued his studies of the conceptual founda- 
tions of quantum mechanics, the true nature of mass (iner- 
tia), and an analysis of Einstein’s philosophy of religion. His 
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many honors include the Prize of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences (1961), the Israel Prize for the history 
of science (1984), and election as president of the Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science in Israel. He served as a 
member of many key advisory committees to the Israel gov- 
ernment on science and higher education. He was a visiting 
professor at leading universities in the U.S. and New Zealand. 
His research and thinking are recorded in a series of very 
successful books, published by major universities, and trans- 
lated into many languages. These include The History of Sci- 
ence (1950) and Concepts of Space — the History of Theories of 
Space in Physics (1954) which greatly interested Einstein and 
for which he wrote a preface. He wrote Concepts of Force - 
a Study in the Foundations of Dynamics (1957), Concepts of 
Mass in Classical and Modern Physics (1961) and The Con- 
ceptual Development of Quantum Mechanics (1966), the first 
systematic and historical account of this crucially important 
subject. The Philosophy of Quantum Physics (1968) describes 
the foundations of modern physics and Concepts of Mass in 
Contemporary Physics and Philosophy (2000) extends his ear- 
lier analysis of this subject. Einstein and Religion - Physics 
and Theology (2000) was named the outstanding book of the 
year in the field of theology and the natural sciences by the 
influential Center for Theology and the Natural Sciences in 


Berkeley, California. 
[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


JAMMER, MOSHE (1915- ), Israeli physicist. Born in Berlin, 
Jammer settled in Palestine in 1935. In the 1950s he began pro- 
ducing a series of studies on the philosophy of physics, pub- 
lished by the Harvard and Princeton university presses and 
subsequently translated into Russian, Chinese, Japanese, and 
Greek, among other languages. Among his other well-known 
books are Development of Quantum Mechanics and Concept 
of Space (with a foreword by Einstein). In 1959 he joined the 
staff of Bar-Ilan University as professor of science and head 
of the department of physics. In 1962 he was appointed rector 
of the university and acting president 1967-68. In 1984 he was 
awarded the Israel Prize for the history of science. 


JAMPEL, SIGMUND (1874-1934), rabbi and Bible scholar. 
Jampel, who was born in Galicia, studied Semitics at Heidel- 
berg University and subsequently became rabbi at Schwedt, 
Brandenburg in 1910. He was among the first Jewish Bible 
scholars who recognized the value of archaeological and epi- 
graphical finds for establishing the antiquity of the histori- 
cal accounts of the Bible and the questioning of Wellhausen’s 
hypotheses. His work (most of which was first published in 
MGwy but was also intended for the general reader) includes 
Die Wiederherstellung Israels unter den Achaemeniden (1904), 
dealing with the epigraphic material relative to Ezra-Nehe- 
miah; Das Buch Esther auf seine Geschichtlichkeit kritisch un- 
tersucht (1907), which takes into account the archaeological 
excavations of Susa which authenticated the description of the 
royal palace in the Book of Esther; Vorgeschichte des israeli- 
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tischen Volkes und seiner Religion; mit Beruecksichtigung der 
neuesten inschriftlichen Ergebnisse (1913, 19287), a study of the 
importance of the western Semitic onomastic material, par- 
ticularly from Mesopotamia in the Hammurapi period, for 
the understanding of the religion of the patriarchs; and Die 
Hagada aus Aegypten (1911, 19227), in which he used Egyp- 
tian documents for the reconstruction of Israelite religious 
and social conditions in the Exodus period. He also wrote Die 
neusten Papyrusfunde in Elephantine (1911), and a number of 
studies on new developments in biblical research such as the 
two-volume Vom Kriegsschauplatze der israelitischen Religions- 
wissenschaft (1909-12). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Preschel, in: Hokhmat Yisrael be-Maarav 
Eiropah, 2 (1963), 146-55 incl. bibl. of Jampel’s writings. 
[Yehoshua M. Grintz] 


JANCO, MARCEL (1895-1984), painter. Janco was born in 
Bucharest, Romania. In 1910-14 he exhibited at the salons in 
Bucharest and moved among modernist artists and poets. In 
1916, while studying architecture, he was among the found- 
ers of Dada in Zurich. There he participated in the famous 
evenings at Café Voltaire where he was in charge of the stage 
and costume design. In the 1920s he was much involved in the 
Dada movement. He had ties with the Paris branch, partici- 
pating there in an international exhibition of abstract art, and 
was one of the founders of the art and literature journal Cont- 
imporanul. In 1940, following the rise of fascism in Romania, 
he immigrated with his family to Erez Israel. In Israel, Janco 
participated in many important exhibitions including those of 
New Horizons and the Venice Biennale. In 1953 he established 
the Ein Hod Artists Village and founded the Department for 
Art Teachers at the Oranim College. In 1967 he was awarded 
the Israel Prize. In 1983 he was involved in the establishment 
of the Janco-Dada Museum in Ein Hod. 

The art style of Janco moved between the figurative and 
the abstract. In Israel he had many subjects: soldiers and battle 
situations, transit camps and immigrant types, Arabs, land- 
scapes, and the Holocaust. 

The wounded soldier virtually became the symbol of 
his work (Wounded Soldier, 1949, Israel Museum, Jerusalem). 
These soldiers had complex meanings. In some of the paint- 
ings they looked as if crucified, or praying, or like the figures 
of Picasso's Guernica. 

Janco dealt with the theme of immigration from every 
possible angle. He described the crowded ships, the refugees 
stealing into the country sheltered by the darkness of night, 
particular immigrant groups like the Yemenites, tents and fig- 
ures in the transit camps. In all of these paintings the expres- 
sive style seemed to be a reflection of his own experience. 

Jancos arrival in Israel after many years on the world 
stage represented a significant contribution to Israeli art. 
Within weeks of his arrival, a group of gifted Israeli painters 
gathered around him, seeing an opportunity through him of 
effecting a desired change in Israel's artistic life. Janco’s activ- 
ism helped fulfill their expectations. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Janco Dada Museum, Ein Hod, In the Strug- 
gle: Marcel Janco Painting of the Forties (1988); Tel Aviv Museum, Mar- 


cel Janco — Retrospective (1972). 
: [Ronit Steinberg (2"4 ed.)] 


JANKELEVITCH, VLADIMIR (1903-1985), French philos- 
opher. Born at Bourges, Jankélévitch taught at Prague, Tou- 
louse, and Lille until he was dismissed by the Vichy govern- 
ment in 1940. In 1945 he became professor at Lille, and later at 
the Sorbonne. His first important work, Henri Bergson (1931), 
showed his sympathy for this philosopher. Jankélévitch’s own 
views, influenced by Bergson, appeared in his dissertation, 
LOdyssée de la conscience dans la derniére philosophie de 
Schelling (1933) and La mauvaise conscience (19667). His con- 
cern was with overcoming consciousness directed to the un- 
changeable past. Retrospective considerations halt life's course. 
Irony (LiTronie ou la bonne conscience, 19507) does not resolve 
the situation. Time alone leads man on. The Traité des vertus 
(1949) and Philosophie premiere (1954) explore the metaphys- 
ics of time and the creative virtues of the instant. Other works 
are La Mort (1966) and Le Pardon (1967). As a musicologist, 
he wrote on Debussy, Fauré, and Ravel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Barthélemy-Madaule, in: Revue de Métaphy- 
sique et de Morale, 56 (1951), 406-35; 65 (1960), 511-24; C. Smith, Con- 
temporary French Philosophy (1964), 181-201; Encyclopedia of Philoso- 


hy, 4 (1967), 249-50, incl. bibl. 
PIP ANIC? 2198 [Richard H. Popkin] 


JANNER, BARNETT, LORD (1892-1982), British politi- 
cian and communal leader. Janner was born in Lithuania 
and moved with his family to Barry, South Wales, when he 
was six months old. He was educated at Cardiff University, 
became a solicitor, and was a Liberal member of Parliament 
for Whitechapel (1931-1935), and then a Labour member for 
Leicester (1945-1970). He was president of the Zionist Fed- 
eration of Great Britain and Ireland (1950) and president of 
the Board of Deputies of British Jews (1955-1964). Janner was 
known in Parliament as the spokesman on Zionist matters 
and formed a pro-Zionist parliamentary group of which he 
was the secretary. 

Janner was knighted in 1965 and in 1970, when he retired 
from the House of Commons, he was made a life peer. His son 
GREVILLE EWAN JANNER (1928— ) became Labour member 
of Parliament for Leicester after his father’s retirement, serv- 
ing as an M.P. from 1970 to 1997. A barrister, Greville Janner 
also held a wide variety of communal leadership positions 
and was president of the Board of Deputies of British Jews 
from 1979 to 1985. Like his father, he was given a life peerage 
upon his retirement from the House of Commons, as Baron 
Janner of Braunstone. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: JC (July 13, 1962). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
ODNB online; E. Janner, Barnett Janner: A Personal Portrait (1984). 

[Getzel Kressel / William D. Rubinstein (274 ed.)] 


JANNES AND JAMBRES, two legendary Egyptian sorcerers 


whose names appear in various sources as the adversaries of 
*Moses. Jewish tradition seems to identify them with the sor- 
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cerers mentioned in Exodus 7:11ff. (cf. Targ. Jon., ibid.). They 
are also mentioned as the sons of Balaam (Targ. Jon., Num. 
22:22; Yal., Ex. 168, 176) and as having played a part in the in- 
cident of the *golden calf after joining the mixed multitude 
that accompanied Israel in the exodus from Egypt (Tanh., Ki 
Tissa, 19). The sources of the legends surrounding the activi- 
ties of Jannes and Jambres go back at least to the time of the 
Second Temple. They are mentioned in the “Damascus Doc- 
ument” (Zadokite Fragments, line 17ff.) as “Jannes and his 
brother” and in the New Testament (11 Tim. 3:8). Mention is 
also made by the Church Fathers of an apocryphal book deal- 
ing with Jannes and Jambres. 

The names also appear in pagan Greek and Roman lit- 
erature. Both Pliny (Natural History, 30:11) and Apuleius (Ap- 
ologia, 90) mention the name of Jannes only, the former in- 
cluding him in a list of Jewish sorcerers the first of whom is 
Moses, while the latter names him immediately after Moses 
in a list of famous magicians. Both Jannes and Jambres, how- 
ever, are mentioned and discussed in detail by Numenius, the 
neo-Pythagorean philosopher (quoted in Eusebius, Praepa- 
ratio Evangelica, 9:8; cf. Origines, Contra Celsum, 4:51). They 
are described as Egyptian priests who excelled in wizardry at 
the period of the “expulsion” of the Jews from Egypt and as 
having been considered by the Egyptians capable of rescuing 
their country from the disasters brought upon it by Musaeus 
(Moses). Jannes (Iannis), with slight variations, is the most 
common form in which the name appears in Greek sources, 
as well as in the Palestinian Targum and in the main midrashic 
references. The Babylonian Talmud, however, gives the name 
as Yohana (cf. Yal., Ex. 235 - Yohane). There appears therefore 
to be justification for retaining the reading Johannes as it ap- 
pears in the best-preserved manuscript of Apuleius. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schuerer, Gesch, 3 (1909*), 402-5; H.L. Strack 
and P. Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen Testament, 3 (1926), 660f£.; 
F. Cumont, in: RHR, 114 (1936), 19ff.; J. Bidez and EF Cumont, Les 
Mages Hellénisés, 2 (1938), 14 no. 23; Ginzberg, Legends, 7 (1938), 251 
(index); J. Guttmann, Ha-Sifrut ha-Yehudit ha-Hellenistit, 2 (1963), 
114 ff. 

[Menahem Stern] 


JANOAH, JANAH (Heb. 712”). 

(1) City on the northern border of Ephraim. It is men- 
tioned in the Bible after Taanath-Shiloh near Shechem and 
before Ataroth and Naarah in the Jordan Valley (Josh. 16:6-7). 
According to Eusebius it was situated 12 miles east of Neapo- 
lis (Eusebius, Onom. 108:20-21). It is identified with Khirbat 
al-Yaniin, near the village of the same name, 7% mi. (12 km.) 
southeast of Shechem. 

(2) City in Galilee mentioned in the Bible together with 
Tjon, Abel-Beth-Maacah and Kedesh among the cities con- 
quered by the Assyrian king Tiglath-Pileser 111 in 733/2 B.C.E. 
(11 Kings 15:29). Its location and identification are disputed: 
Vincent and Albright have proposed Tell al-Na‘am in the Hu- 
leh Valley and Kaplan has suggested Khirbat Niha southwest of 
Kefar Giladi; others identify Janoah with the village of Yanth 
6 mi. (10 km.) east of Tyre; Klein and Aharoni prefer Yanoah 
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in Upper Galilee 2 mi. (3 km.) south of Maona-Tarshiha, on 
the supposition that part of the conquering Assyrian army 
advanced directly to Acre. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wallis, in: ZDPV, 77 (1961), 38ff.; Albright, in: 
AASOR, 6 (1926), 18ff.; Vincent, in: RB, 35 (1926), 470; Abel, Geog, 2 
(1938), 354; EJ; Y. Aharoni, Hitnahalut Shivtei Yisrael ba-Galil ha-Elyon 
(1957), 97-98, 129-32; Kaplan, in: BIES, 30 (1966), 53-55. 

[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


JANOVSKY, SAUL JOSEPH (1864-1939), Yiddish journal- 
ist, editor, and activist. Born in Pinsk, Janovsky early became 
interested in the *Haskalah. After arriving in New York in 1885 
he became active in the labor movement. In London in 1890, 
he edited a radical Yiddish weekly, Der Arbeter Fraynd, be- 
fore returning to New York (1895). When he joined the anar- 
chist movement, he switched from writing Russian to Yiddish, 
helping to found the Pionere der Frayhayt (“Pioneers of Free- 
dom”), and edited anarchist Yiddish periodicals - the weekly 
Di Fraye Arbeter Shtime (1899-1919), the daily Di Ovnt Tsay- 
tung (1906), and the monthly Di Fraye Gezelshaft (1910-11); 
he edited the monthly Gerekhtigkayt, organ of the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union (1919-26) and also 
contributed to Tsukunft and Forverts. He wrote under many 
pseudonyms, including Y.Z., Anonymous, Bas-Kol, and Yoy- 
sef Ben Gershon. Janovsky wrote about political events and 
trade union problems, reviewed books and plays, and trans- 
lated works by Tolstoy and others. His reviews and editorial 
correspondence were sharp but understanding, demonstrat- 
ing a flair for recognizing talent; many Yiddish writers were 
discovered and first published by him. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 1 (1926), 1219-24; LNYL, 


4 (1961), 186-9; E. Shulman, Geshikhte fun der Yidisher Literatur in 
Amerike (1943); A. Gordin, Sh. Janovsky (1957). 


[Elias Schulman / Marc Miller (274 ed.)] 


JANOWITZ, HENRY D. (1915-_ ), U.S. gastroenterologist 
and a pioneer in establishing this field. He was chief of the 
gastrointestinal clinic at the Mount Sinai Hospital and Medi- 
cal School, New York (1956-61) and professor of clinical medi- 
cine from 1967. He was assistant clinical professor of medicine 
at Columbia University College of Physicians and Surgeons 
(1960-67). He was emeritus professor of medicine at Mount 
Sinai Medical Center whose gastroenterology department was 
named in his honor. His research publications mainly concern 
the pathology and management of inflammatory bowel dis- 
eases. Janowitz was president of the American Gastroentero- 
logical Association and played a major role in founding the 
Crohn's and Colitis Foundation of America. He was a distin- 
guished teacher with a great interest in lay education and au- 
thor of the popular book Good Food for Bad Stomachs (1997). 
He was an authority on medical allusions in Shakespeare. 


[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


JANOWITZ, MORRIS (1919-1988), U.S. sociologist. Born in 
Paterson, New Jersey, Janowitz worked for the U.S. govern- 
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ment in various capacities and taught at the universities of 
Chicago and Michigan. He was especially interested in studies 
of prejudice, public opinion, and the military establishment. 
He published Dynamics of Prejudice (with Bruno Bettelheim, 
1950); The Community Press in an Urban Setting (1952); Reader 
in Public Opinion and Communication (with Bernard R. Ber- 
elson, 1953”); Comparative Study of Juvenile Correctional In- 
stitutions (1961); Community Political Systems (1961); and So- 
cial Change and Prejudice (with Bruno Bettelheim, 1964). The 
prejudice studies have a bearing on the understanding of an- 
tisemitism as part of a general pattern of prejudicial attitudes. 
Janowitz’s reputation, however, rests chiefly with his pioneer- 
ing works in the analysis of the organizational structure of the 
military establishment. His major publications in this field are 
Sociology and the Military Establishment (1959); The Military 
in the Political Development of New Nations (1964); and espe- 
cially The Professional Soldier (1960), in which he describes 
the professional life, organizational setting, and leadership of 
the American armed forces as it developed in the 20" century. 
He attempts to show how technological changes have brought 
about changes in the military, and that the role of the military 
leader must change accordingly. He concludes that devices, 
once designed to wage war, must now be used to ensure and 
maintain peace. 

Later books by Janowitz include Community Press in 
an Urban Setting (1967), Institution Building in Urban Edu- 
cation (1969), Political Conflict (1970), On Military Interven- 
tion (1971), Military Institutions and Coercion in the Develop- 
ing Nations (1977), The Last Half-Century: Societal Change 
and Politics in America (1978), Military Conflict (1978), Social 
Control of the Welfare State (1980), and The Reconstruction of 
Patriotism (1983). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Suttles and M. Zald, The Chal- 
lenge of Social Control: Citizenship and Institution Building in Mod- 
ern Society. Essays in Honor of Morris Janowitz (1986); M. Martin, 
The Military, Militarism, and the Polity: Essays in Honor of Morris 
Janowitz (1984). 


[Werner J. Cahnman / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


JANOW LUBELSKI (Pol. Janéw Lubelski; Rus. Yanov Ly- 
ubelski), town in E. Poland. In the 16 century Jacob b. Isaac 
Ashkenazi, author of the Tsenah u-Reenah (c. 1590), lived 
in Janow Lubelski. A traveler reported in 1678 that the Jews 
there owned especially well-built houses. In 1770 Jewish bak- 
ers and butchers were prohibited from selling bread or meat 
to non-Jews, and in general from trading outside the Jewish 
lane. There were 390 Jewish families in 1765, 1,520 persons 
(45.3% of the total population) in 1857, 1,447 (45.5%) in 1897, 
and 2,881 (44.8%) in 1921 with 13,407 (10.2%) in the whole 
district. 


[Raphael Mahler] 
Holocaust Period 
In March 1941 a few hundred Jews from Vienna were deported 


to Janow Lubelski. A labor camp housing 1,000 Jews was set 
up there. In August 1942 the Jewish population was sent to the 
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JANOWSKI, DAVID MARKELOVICH 


nearby towns of Zaklikow and Krasnik and were afterward 
deported to the death camp in Belzec. 


[Stefan Krakowski] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Regesty i nadpisi, 2 (1910); R. Mahler, in: 
Yunger Historiker, 2 (1929); K. Sochaniewicz, in: Pamietnik Lubelski 
(1930); T. Brustin-Bernstein, in: Bleter far Geshikhte, 3 no. 1-2 (1950), 
51-78. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Skarbek, “Zydzi wojewodztwa lubel- 
skiego podcyas powstania listopadowego,’ in: BZ1H, 1 (1975), 93. 


JANOWSKI, DAVID MARKELOVICH (1868-1927), French 
chess master. Born in Volkovysk, Russian Poland, Janowski 
settled in Paris in 1886. He attacked brilliantly but frequently 
failed to employ required defensive strategy. He defeated 
Winawer, Schowalter, and Marshall, and drew a match with 
Schlechter. Janowski lost twice (1901, 1910) to Emanuel *Lasker 
in world championship matches. For several years he was chess 
editor of Le Monde Illustré. 


JANOWSKI, MAX (1912-1991), cantor, composer, conduc- 
tor. A native of Berlin, Janowski was born into a musical fam- 
ily. His mother, Miriam, was an opera singer and his father, 
Chayim, led choirs and trained cantors. He studied at the 
Schwarenka Conservatory in Berlin. In 1933 he won a piano 
contest that led to his appointment in Tokyo as head of the 
Piano Department of the Mosashino Academy of Music - and 
his escape from Nazi Germany. He remained in Japan for four 
years before immigrating to the United States in 1937. He be- 
came the musical director of KAM Isaiah Israel Congregation 
in Chicago in 1938. It was to remain his home for his entire 
career, except for a four-year sojourn in Navy intelligence 
from 1942 to 1946. 

As a composer he is most famous for Avinu Malkeinu and 
Sim Shalom. They are among the 500 compositions, which in- 
clude choir and orchestra pieces, cantatas, and oratorios, that 
he published during his prolific career. His works are popular 
and moving for both the congregation and the audience. He 
founded Friends of Jewish Music, which was responsible for 
the publication of his work. 

Though well-rooted in a Reform Congregation, Janowski 
was honored by Hebrew Union College's School of Sacred 
Music, the Cantor’s Assembly of the Conservative Movement, 
and the United Synagogue of America, now called the United 
Synagogue of Conservative Judaism. 


[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


JANOWSKY, OSCAR ISAIAH (1900-1993), U.S. historian. 
Born in Poland, he was brought to the U.S. in 1910. He was ap- 
pointed professor of history at New York City College in 1948. 
Janowsky’s principal scholarly interests were recent European 
history and Jewish studies. He taught courses and seminars in 
European national minorities and imperialism, as well as in 
Jewish history. Among his major works are The Jews and Mi- 
nority Rights (1898-1919) (1933); International Aspects of Ger- 
man Racial Policies (with M. Fagan, 1937); People at Bay (1938); 
and Nationalities and National Minorities (1945), an elucida- 
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tion of “national federalism.” He also wrote the following im- 
portant books on U.S. Jewry: The American Jew: a Composite 
Portrait (1942); The American Jew: A Reappraisal (1964); The 
Education of American Jewish Teachers (1967); and on Israel, 
Foundations of Israel (1959). 

An adviser to J.G. *McDonald (1935), League of Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees, he helped to prepare the 
documentation of McDonald’s Letter of Resignation (Lon- 
don, 1936). As director of the Jewish Welfare Board Survey 
(1946-47), he produced the yws Report (1948) known also 
as the “Janowsky Report,’ which affected the orientation of 
Jewish community centers. As chairman of the Commis- 
sion for the Study of Jewish Education in the U.S. (1952-57) 
he organized and, with U.Z. Engelman, directed the study 
(1952-55). 

Janowsky’s public service was extensive. He was a mem- 
ber of the Board of Governors of The Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem, and chairman of the American Friends of The He- 
brew University’s Academic Council (1940s-1964); and he or- 
ganized and chaired the American Student Program for Study 
at The Hebrew University (1954-66). He was on the editorial 
board of the Menorah Journal; Middle Eastern Affairs; and 
Jewish Social Studies. He was editor of the section on Jews in 
historiography in the Encyclopaedia Judaica. In 1975 Janowsky 
was awarded the Lee Max Friedman Award by the American 
Jewish Historical Society for distinguished service in the field 


of American Jewish history. 
[Howard L. Adelson] 


JANUARIUS, a legendary Roman general. According to a 
story cited by R. Johanan (Ty, Av. Zar. 1:2, 39c), “The king- 
doms of Egypt and Rome were at war and they proclaimed: 
‘How long shall we destroy one another in this war? Let us 
agree that the kingdom which commands its general “fall 
upon your sword” and he obeys - that kingdom shall rule’ 
The Egyptians [general] refused, but among the Romans there 
was an old man by the name of Januarius [0’721P] who had 
12 sons. They said to him: ‘Obey us and we will make your 
sons dukes, prefects, and generals’ He obeyed, and there- 
fore they [the Romans] call it [the new year] Calendae Ianu- 
ariae [0°021P 0712p]. From the following day they mourn the 
‘black day’ [N719°X 71977, pédatva hugpal.” The legend thus 
explains why the first month is called January and also gives 
the alleged origins of the Roman calendae, and “black day” 
(dies ater) on the second of January. The story has its roots in 
the early Roman military practice of devotio, when a general 
would seek to sacrifice his life on the battlefield, with the un- 
derstanding that the gods are thereby obliged to preserve the 
army. The source before Johanan claims that Janus, the king 
turned deity, performed this rite of devotio; a later Christian 
source (De divisionibus temporum, 15) describes a similar act 
of sacrifice attributed to Janus, and it appears that there are a 
number of versions to this legend. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Flusser, in: Zion, 21 (1956), 100-2. 


[Isaiah Gafni] 
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JAPAN, Asian state. In early medieval times Jews from Europe 
and the Middle East may have been involved in trade with Ja- 
pan through their connection with the silk route. Later, during 
Japan's so-called “Christian Century” (1542-1639), some Jews 
participated in the limited trade initiated by the Portuguese 
and the Dutch. But it was not until after 1853, when Com- 
modore Perry of the United States Navy arrived in Japan and 
initiated the process which was to reopen Japan to outside in- 
fluences, that Jews started to settle in the country. Alexander 
Marks, who arrived in Yokohama in 1861, was the first Jewish 
resident of modern Japan. Shortly thereafter he was joined by 
Raphael Schoyer, an American businessman, who served as 
president of the municipal council of the foreign settlement 
from 1865 to about 1867. He was also the publisher of the Japan 
Express, one of the first foreign-language newspapers to appear 
in Japan. By the end of the 1860s, the city had 50 Jewish fami- 
lies from Poland, the United States, and England. During the 
next few decades Jewish communities established themselves 
in Nagasaki, where they were primarily involved in the im- 
port-export trade, and subsequently in Kobe and Tokyo. The 
community in Nagasaki may well have decided to settle here 
because this city, in addition to being a flourishing entrepdt, 
was long used by the Russian Far Eastern fleet as a base for rest 
and recreation. Little is known about this community, which 
subsequently declined, but evidence that it maintained its own 
cemetery has been uncovered in the post-World War 11 era. 
Nagasaki’s place as a center of Jewish life in Japan was gradu- 
ally taken by the rising port of *Kobe. 

Jewish emigration to Japan mounted during the decade 
before the close of World War 1. The Russian Revolution of 
1905 and particularly the Bolshevik Revolution of 1917 com- 
pelled many Russian Jews to flee from Russia. Many made 
their way to *Manchuria and *China, while others continued 
on to Japan, where they were assisted by their coreligionists. 
Volunteer organizations, notably n1as, played a major role 
in evacuating these refugees to Japan. Though some settled 
down permanently in *Tokyo, Yokohama, and Kobe, many 
others sooner or later found haven in the United States and 
Latin America. 

For some years after World War 1 the Jewish community 
in Japan did not number more than several thousand. Despite 
the concentration of Jews in a few cities, they did not overly 
impinge upon the consciousness of the Japanese people, who 
for the most part remained unaware of the Jews as a distinct 
people and as the upholders of a distinct faith. (Even most 
educated Japanese long believed that the Jews were a Chris- 
tian sect!) One of the first public encounters between Japan 
and a Jew came about during the Russo-Japanese War when 
the American financier *Jacob Schiff arranged a loan for Japan 
which in part enabled them to win the war. The role played by 
Schiff was well known in Japan and unprecedentedly he was 
invited to the Imperial Palace for lunch. A link had been es- 
tablished between Jews, money and power. During the 1920s 
signs of antisemitism began to emerge. Its purveyors were 
mainly soldiers who had taken part in Japan’s Siberian Ex- 
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pedition (1918-22) and who had been infected by the tales of 
hatred peddled by antisemitic White Russians. These were the 
people who introduced the infamous Protocols of the Learned 
*Elders of Zion into Japan; in the following 35 years additional 
editions continued to be published. Still, Japanese antisemi- 
tism was not widespread. Largely “intellectual” in character 
and in part reflecting the growing fear of Bolshevism, with 
which Jews were identified, it caused Jewish residents of Japan 
neither embarrassment nor inconvenience. When Japan em- 
barked upon a program of military expansion in Manchuria 
in 1931, the fortunes of thousands of Jews were directly and 
indirectly affected. Though for a while the Jewish communi- 
ties in Manchuria, especially in *Harbin, were subjected to no 
special discriminatory actions, in time many of the erstwhile 
refugees from Russia, finding Japanese rule unpalatable, de- 
cided to emigrate elsewhere. Many transferred their homes 
and business to *Tientsin, *Shanghai, and *Hong Kong, while 
a few settled down in Japan. At the same time the development 
of closer relations with Nazi Germany resulted in a tremen- 
dous expansion of antisemitic literature in Japan. After 1937 
many more antisemitic works were translated into Japanese 
from the German and additional works were written de novo 
in Japanese. But, by and large, the Japanese government and 
people remained indifferent to this inflammatory literature 
which circulated in limited circles. The most dramatic con- 
sequence of Japan’s pre-war fascination with Jews and under- 
standing of antisemitism was the so-called Fugu Plan which 
was a Japanese scheme elaborated by Japan's so-called Jewish 
experts to provide a national home for the Jewish people, in 
Manchuria, in exchange for the help of international and par- 
ticularly American Jewry in the establishment of the Japanese 
Empire - the Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere. The 
need for such a haven had become apparent to the Japanese. 
A stream of Jewish refugees from Nazism poured into the Far 
East during the early years of World War 11. Many of them, 
coming by sea, found temporary homes in the International 
Settlement at Shanghai. Others, coming overland through Si- 
beria from Eastern Europe, stayed a while in Japan. Perhaps 
the best known contingent of such refugees were the mem- 
bers of the *Mir yeshivah in Lithuania who arrived in Japan 
in 1941. Though they were not permitted to remain, the Japa- 
nese government did not press them to leave until arrange- 
ments had been made for their transit to Shanghai. When 
shortly thereafter the International Settlement was occupied 
by Japanese forces, about 50,000 Jews came under Japanese 
military rule. Many of the refugees were placed in an intern- 
ment camp for the duration of the war. Strict as this military 
administration was, it was a far cry from the Nazi-occupied 
areas of Europe. 


After World War 11 

During the American occupation of Japan (1945-52) the num- 
ber of Jews in the islands reached its highest figure, some offi- 
cials of General MacArthur's regime and many Gls being Jew- 
ish. When many of these servicemen returned home after the 
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termination of the occupation and the Korean War (1950-53), 
the number of Jews in Japan dwindled. Organized Jewish life 
in Japan during these years revolved mainly about the activi- 
ties sponsored by the Jewish chaplains of the American armed 
forces. By 1970 the size of the Jewish community in Japan had 
stabilized at about 1,000, most of whom lived in Tokyo and Yo- 
kohama. Some of these local Jews had found homes for them- 
selves in the cities of Japan before World War 11; many others, 
however, were migrants from the United States and Europe 
who had settled in the islands in the postwar era. Engaging in 
the export-import trade, operating businesses, holding pro- 
fessional positions, and serving as consultants, most seemed 
prepared to live out their lives in Japan. 

A keen general interest in Jews and Judaism began to be 
evident in Japan after World War 11. At the time there was a 
growing proselytizing trend in Israel and the United States 
which led to “outreach” activity being initiated in Japan. Since 
the 1920s Jacques *Faitlovitch, the “Father” of the *Beta Israel 
of Ethiopia, had been interested in the possibilities presented 
for Jewish missionary endeavor in Japan. In 1954 Faitlovitch 
set off for Japan in order to set up a Jewish “outreach” cen- 
ter. Behind this move lurked the sense that the Japanese were 
thinking of converting to Judaism en masse. This came to 
nothing but speculation remained rife. The principal con- 
verts were Japanese women who married American-Jewish 
servicemen; ultimately many of them moved to the United 
States with their husbands. Among the few male converts 
to Judaism the best known was Setsuzo *Kotsuji, descended 
from a family of Shinto priests, whose quest for a faith had 
led him through Protestant Christianity to Judaism. With his 
conversion, consummated in Jerusalem in 1959, he took the 
name Abraham. The postwar disenchantment of the Japanese 
people with their traditional faiths had spurred a new inter- 
est in other religions and philosophies, including Judaism. 
The study of Jewish history and culture, which later drew the 
attention of Prince Mikasa of the imperial family, increased 
as never before. The Japanese Association of Jewish Studies, 
scholarly in orientation, undertook the publication of the jour- 
nal Yudaya-Isuraeru Kenkyu (Studies on Jewish Life and Cul- 
ture). A prime mover in the promotion of knowledge about 
Jewish matters was Masayuki Kobayashi, professor of history 
at Waseda University (Tokyo) and long a champion of Jew- 
ish studies in Japan. 

The majority of Jews in Japan in the 1970s consisted of 
those who had come on contracts of 2 to 5 years, while the per- 
manent Jewish population was less than 200. The Tokyo com- 
munity maintained a synagogue and religious school, a Judaica 
and general library, a restaurant, a mikveh, and a hevra kaddi- 
sha. It also maintained a rich cultural, social, and recreational 
program. It was a member of the Federation of Jewish Com- 
munities of Southeast Asia and the Far East and had received 
an award from the Japanese Government for creating “mutual 
understanding and goodwill between the Japanese and Jew- 
ish peoples” The Jewish community served as the home of the 
Japan-Israel Women’s Welfare Organization (J1w wo), the Ja- 
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pan-Israel Friendship Association (j1FA), and the Society for 
Old Testament Studies. The annual Jw wo Hanukkah bazaar, 
held at the community center and considered to be one of the 
most prestigious occasions in the Tokyo social calendar, was 
always attended by a member of the Japanese Imperial house- 
hold. The only other active Jewish community in Japan was 
that of *Kobe (which consists of some 30 families), mostly of 
Sephardi origin. Its Ohel Shlomo synagogue was completed 
in 1969. The site of the synagogue built by the now defunct 
*Nagasaki Jewish community, confiscated as alien property 
during World War 1 and destroyed after World War 11, was 
rediscovered, and some of the synagogue’s furnishings were 
presented to the Tokyo synagogue in 1973. Jews and Jewish 
studies began to attract great interest after the publication of 
Nihonjin to Yudayajin (“The Japanese and the Jews”), which 
became a bestseller in Japan. Rabbi Marvin Tokayer, who was 
appointed rabbi of the Tokyo Jewish community in 1968, re- 
tired in 1976. In 1980 Rabbi Jonathan Maltzman became rabbi 
of the community. Rabbi Tokayer published three books in 
Japanese, including an introduction to the Talmud, a Jew- 
ish view of the Torah, and a study of Jewish humor. Books 
by Japanese scholars on Jewish history, mysticism, and Yid- 
dish studies also appeared. One such scholar prepared a doc- 
toral thesis on the Chabad Hasidim, and increasing interest 
was shown in the writings of Prof. R. Sugita, who published 
more than eight books on Jewish history. The Sophia Church, 
known as the “Christian Friends of Israel? continued to pray 
daily for the peace and welfare of the Jewish people. This sect 
built a “Beit Shalom” in both Kyoto and Tokyo where any Jew 
may stay and feel at home. The founder and leader of this 
sect is the Rev. T. Otsuke. The *Makuya sect, led by Prof. I. 
Teshima, believes in the possibility that the Japanese are one 
of the *Ten Lost Tribes. They continued to support and visit 
Israel. In April 1980 a statue of Anne Frank was unveiled in 
the compound of a church in Nichinomiya. 

In 1992 approximately 1,000 Jews resided in Japan, most 
of them in the greater Tokyo area. The permanent Jewish pop- 
ulation, however, was less than 200, the level at which it re- 
mained into the 21° century. About 60% came from the U.S., 
25% from Israel, and the rest from all over the Jewish world. 
Within the community there were only a handful of Japanese 
converts. Most Jews residing in Japan are expatriates repre- 
senting major businesses, banks, and financial institutions. 
There are also journalists and students. The Jewish Commu- 
nity Center of Japan, located in Tokyo, houses the city’s only 
synagogue, a religious school, a Judaica and general library, 
a mikveh, hevra kaddisha, social area, and administrative of- 
fices. Religious services are held every Sabbath and on holi- 
days. Kosher food products are imported from abroad and 
other religious needs and requirements are met. There are also 
youth programs, adult education courses, and cultural and 
social activities. The community is a member of the World 
Jewish Congress, the Asia Pacific Jewish Association, and 
the Bnai B'rith, and also contributes to the United Israel Ap- 
peal. The only other organized Jewish community is located 
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in Kobe, which consists of about 35 Jewish families in Kobe 
itself and about 35 families in other parts of the Kansai region 
(Kyoto and Osaka). Jews in the American military stationed 
in Japan are usually serviced by two Jewish chaplains. One 
is stationed in Yokosuka Naval Base outside Tokyo and the 
other in Okinawa. There are about 100-200 Jews stationed in 
Japan. The Jewish Community Center continues to serve as 
the home for the Japan-Israel Women’s Welfare Organization 
(J1w wo) and the Japan-Israel Friendship Association (J1FA). 
Especially since 1986, numerous books about Jews and Juda- 
ism have been published in Japan. Several of them have been 
antisemitic but have not led to any significant acts of antisemi- 
tism. The Japanese government'’s response has been vague and 
noncommittal. Jewish subjects are taught from time to time in 
Japanese universities. There is a Jewish Studies Section of the 
Institute of Social Sciences at the prestigious Waseda Univer- 
sity. It was founded in 1976, has 16 academic members, and 
meets several times a year. The journal published by the Japan 
Society for Jewish Studies noted above, Studies on Jewish Life 
and Culture, has published several issues since 1961. 


Relations with Israel 

Relations between Israel and Japan have been consistently 
friendly. At the beginning of 1952, the governments of Japan 
and Israel opened negotiations on the establishment of dip- 
lomatic relations, and as the year progressed the exchange of 
legations was announced and the Israel legation, headed by a 
government minister, opened in Tokyo in December. In 1955 
the Japanese minister in Ankara presented his credentials as 
a nonresident minister to Israel, and later the Japanese lega- 
tion was headed by a resident minister. In 1963 the legations 
were raised to the level of embassies. In 1970 an agreement on 
mutual aid and the formulation of legal documents was 
signed. 

In 1961 a delegation of Japanese anthropologists and ge- 
ographers dug on the slopes of Mt. Carmel near Haifa. At the 
University of Tokyo, a number of Japanese students have stud- 
ied biblical Hebrew and the archaeology of the Land of Israel; 
others have studied Hebrew in approximately a dozen other 
university-level institutions. Since 1965 Japanese studies have 
been part of the regular program of the Hebrew University, 
Jerusalem, and Tel Aviv University. Under the program of an- 
nual educational grants, a number of Japanese research stu- 
dents have studied Bible, Jewish musicology, and Jewish his- 
tory in Israel and a number of Israeli students have studied in 
Japan. A Japanese art pavilion was opened in Haifa. The Kib- 
butz Society, founded in 1963 by Tezuka Nobuyoshi, numbers 
about 30,000 members and publishes the Kibbutz Monthly 
in Japanese. The moral and social values of the kibbutz serve 
as a source of inspiration for the members of the society, and 
every year three groups of Japanese youngsters (with 50-70 
in each group) have spent time on kibbutzim in Israel (about 
550 people participated in these visits in 1965-70). The soci- 
ety has even established a kibbutz in Akan, Eastern Hokkaido. 
The Japan-Israel Women’s Welfare Society, which has a paral- 
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lel organization in Israel, finances the sending of students to 
Israel, among other activities. 

The main relationship between Japan and Israel is a com- 
mercial one. Traditionally Japan has exported steel, automo- 
biles, processing machinery and home electronics while Israel 
exported diamonds, phosphates, citrus, and fashion goods. 
Even before the Yom Kippur War a number of leading Japa- 
nese firms boycotted Israel, but immense Arab pressure and a 
threat to cut off the supply of oil to Japan (which obtains over 
40% of its supply from the Arab states) forced Japan in No- 
vember 1973 to depart from her previous neutrality and adopt 
a definite pro-Arab stand. For some years Israel was one of 
the very few nations in the world to run a trade surplus with 
Japan, primarily because of booming diamond imports by 
the Japanese. In 1987 an economic mission from Israel, led by 
representatives of the Israeli Manufacturers Association, vis- 
ited Japan. A return delegation of businessmen from Japan, 
led by representatives of the Federation of Economic Orga- 
nizations of Japan (Keidanren), followed to Israel. In 1988, a 
conference on the Japanese economy was held in Israel and an 
Israeli Economy Seminar was held in Tokyo. Throughout the 
1990s there were some tentative movements toward increasing 
trade relations with Israel by small- and medium-sized Japa- 
nese firms, but most major Japanese companies continued to 
adhere to the Arab economic boycott of Israel. In 1992, how- 
ever, the Japanese Foreign Ministry advised Japanese compa- 
nies to cease cooperating with the boycott and Japan called on 
Arab countries to stop the boycott. Following this declaration 
bilateral trade continued to grow. Since the late 1990s Japan 
has played an active role in such areas as the environment, eco- 
nomic development, and water resource management. 


[Hyman Kublin, Michael J. Schudrich, Shaul Tuval, 
and Marvin Tokayer / Tudor Parfitt (2"¢ ed.)] 


The Japanese government also began to take a more ac- 
tive political role in the Middle East, consistent with a more 
engaged and wide-ranging foreign policy. Japan has strongly 
supported the post-Oslo “peace process” and has sought to 
use its influence to move the process forward. In 2005 Japan 
pledged $100 million to the Palestinian Authority, with Prime 
Minister Koizumi Junichiro announcing the gift in May dur- 
ing a visit to Japan by pa leader Mahmoud Abbas. Japan has 
become one of the pa’s most important sources of support, 
committing $860 million since the signing of the Oslo Accords 
in 1993. Japan also extended an invitation to Israel’s prime 
minister Ariel Sharon to visit Japan during 2005. 

Moves towards closer relations between Israel and Japan 
can be traced to high-level ministerial visits during the 1980s. 
Israel's then foreign minister, Yitzhak Shamir, visited Japan in 
September 1985, with the first visit by a Japanese foreign min- 
ister occurring two years later. The first visit to Japan by an 
Israeli head of state was made by President Chaim Herzog in 
February 1989 on the occasion of the funeral of Emperor Hi- 
rohito. During the post-Oslo period, Prime Minister Yitzhak 
Rabin visited Japan in December 1994 and Japan's Prime Min- 
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ister Tomiichi Murayama traveled to Israel in September 1995. 
Prime Minister Binyamin Netanyahu made a visit to Japan in 
August 1997. There have also been visits from Israeli cabinet 
ministers and from other officials, including the then mayor of 
Jerusalem, Ehud Olmert, who visited the country in 1999. 

Although knowledge in Japan about Jews and Judaism re- 
mains slight, links to the experience of the Jewish people have 
been strengthened through exposure to the Shoah, with the 
Diary of Anne Frank a part of the school curriculum and with 
films about the topic, such as Life is Beautiful, being shown on 
television and in cinemas. Affinities between Japan and the 
Jewish people have also been strengthened by the increased 
attention being given to the Japanese diplomat *Sugihara, who 
used his position in 1940 as Japan’s vice consul in Lithuania 
to issue travel documents to Jews and thus saved many thou- 
sands of lives. The year 2000 marked the 100th anniversary of 
Sugihara’s birth, at which time a plaque was unveiled at Japan's 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs at a ceremony hosted by the min- 
ister of foreign affairs in the presence of Sugihara’s widow. A 
Sugihara Fellowship was established under the Japan Founda- 
tion for the purpose of supporting young Israeli researchers in 
Japanese studies. Sugihara’s heroism and humanity have been 
further highlighted in Japan with the issue of a stamp in his 
honor and through his being given official recognition as one 
of the country’s greatest figures of the 20 century. 

In 1985 Sugihara became the first Japanese person to be 
honored by Yad Vashem as one of the *Righteous Among the 
Nations. Sugihara’s birthplace, Yaotsu, a town in Gifu prefec- 
ture, has established memorials to him, including a museum 
whose exhibits and displays, including a video of his life, recre- 
ate for Japanese his courage and humanitarianism. Israel's Bar- 
Ilan University opened a Sugihara Center in 1994. In 2000- 
01a centennial celebration in his honor, called Visas for Life, 
was held, with exhibits honoring Sugihara’s contribution be- 
ing displayed in Japan and internationally. An emissary from 
Israel has been based in Yaotsu to assist with the museum's 
educational program. 


[Stephen Levine (2"¢ ed.)] 


Jewish Discourse in Japan and the Common Origin 
Theory 

Among the foreigners to be found in Japan in the 1870s was 
Norman McLeod, a Scot who started his career in the herring 
industry before he ended up in Japan as a missionary. In the 
preface to his Epitome of the Ancient History of Japan, which 
was first published in 1875, he noted that he had arrived in 
Japan in 1867 - the last year of the Tokugawa regime - and 
that he had intended to write a multi-volume work on Japan 
which among other things would furnish the reader with “a 
more detailed account of the origins of the Japanese with a de- 
scription of their Jewish belongings.” His “researches in Japan 
have satisfied him,” a local newspaper reported in 1875, “that 
the people of this country are of Jewish family...” His notion 
that the Japanese people were descendants of the “Ten Lost 
Tribes of Israel” was set forth in several books; this contention 
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has been repeated regularly until the present day. McLeod’s 
ideas reached a wide international audience, including a Jew- 
ish one, and no doubt had an impact on Japanese thinking. 
Within a couple of decades of their publication they formed 
part of a half-serious discourse which circulated throughout 
the Western Jewish press and elsewhere. 

In Japan the ideas of McLeod fell on fertile ground per- 
haps because of some uncertainty as to where the Japanese 
originated and where they belonged in the world. No doubt the 
multitude of theories generated in Japan linking the Jews and 
Japan - the so-called common origin theories — were at least 
in part products of the western Christian tradition of specu- 
lation on the fate of the Ten Lost Tribes of Israel. However, 
alongside the speculation of early western visitors, and par- 
ticularly McLeod, the local reading of the Christian Bible also 
played an important if perhaps secondary role in the spread of 
the fantasy of Israelite origin. In Japan one of the first Japanese 
to propose a common ancestry for the Jews and the Japanese 
was Saeki Yoshiro (1871-1965) who published his theory as an 
appendix to an academic work on Nestorian Christianity in 
1908. Saeki was a serious scholar of Christianity in China. He 
arrived at the belief that the Hata clan - a continental group 
which is supposed to have arrived in Japan in the fifth cen- 
tury and which was to be found to the west of Kyoto in a vil- 
lage called Uzumasa - was Jewish. He adduced in favor of this 
proposition a range of philological arguments: “Uzu,’ he rea- 
soned, is a corrupt form of “Ishu” or Jesus and “masa” was the 
Hebrew form of Messiah. There are many other “proofs” of 
a similar sort. Notwithstanding the less than compelling na- 
ture of this evidence the “Uzumasa” connection was not only 
the linchpin of Saeki’s argument but has become the basis of 
a great deal of subsequent common origin theorizing. In 1929 
Oyabe Zen’ichiro (1867-1941), a Yale-educated Christian min- 
ister who had worked as a missionary in Hawaii, published his 
Origin of Japan and the Japanese People where he continued 
the arguments of Saeki. He elaborated on the contention that 
the Japanese emperors too were of Israelite descent. He ob- 
served: “It is well-known to Biblical scholars in the West and 
the world over that approximately three hundred years before 
the enthronement of the Emperor Jimmu (in 660 B.c.E.), two 
tribes of the Hebrews — Gad the most valiant and Menasseh, 
who were descended from the eldest son of the patriarch - fled 
eastward carrying the Hebrews sacred treasures and to this day 
their whereabouts remain unknown. A close study of the an- 
cient Hebrews as they are described in the Jewish scriptures re- 
veals an extraordinary number of similarities between our two 
peoples. The Japanese and the Hebrews are virtually identical. 
These exact correspondences convince me that we are in fact 
one race.” Underlying Oyabe’s thesis was his belief that Christi- 
anity and Shinto were much the same thing and that for Shinto 
better to serve the Japanese nation it would do well to adapt 
more explicitly Christian features, including the idea of a direct 
line of descent from Jewish thought. Another common origin 
theorist was Kawamorita Eiji (1891-1960). Kawamorita, a Pres- 
byterian minister, spent most of his life in the United States 
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and produced a large two-volume work in Japanese — Study of 
Japanese Hebrew Songs - which argued that in Japanese folk 
songs were to be found traces of a Hebrew which had other- 
wise disappeared from Japan some thirteen hundred years 
before. This work continues to sustain Japanese Lost Tribes 
enthusiasts. Kawamorita’s central idea was that Japan is a holy 
nation, that God is the source of all holiness and that there- 
fore Japan’s holiness must originate from God. Consequently 
Japan's divine emperor could only have descended from Israel - 
the chosen people of God. Kawamorita was led to the belief 
that “our Emperor is the undisputed successor to the eternal 
throne of the Great King David of Israel and that without the 
Emperor System Japan will lose its reason to exist.” Israelite 
theories have had a striking impact on Japanese society and 
no doubt have contributed to the egregious Jewish discourse 
in Japan. The general perspective on Jews is generally more or 
less antisemitic but rather vague. An example is the definition 
of the word “Jew” in Sanseido’s New Crown English-Japanese 
Dictionary (revised edition, 1964): “Jew (dzu) n. Jew: Jews covet 
money — consequently there are many Jewish millionaires. The 
word can be used in lieu of the following: ‘avaricious; ‘miser, 
and ‘rich:” Jewish conspiracy theories based largely on West- 
ern antisemitic ideas are rife and books peddling such ideas 
have achieved massive sales. Most Japanese bookstores have a 
“Jewish corner” where titles such as The Jewish Plot to Control 
the World, The Secret of Jewish Power that Moves the World, and 
so on are displayed. This interest in Jews has been present in 
Japan for years. In 1970 Nihonjin to Yudayajin (“The Japanese 
and the Jews”) won one of Japan’s most coveted literary prizes 
and sold well over a million copies (by 1987 it had sold three 
million copies), and sales of a similar order have since been 
achieved by If You Understand Judea You Understand Japan, 
‘The Jewish Way of Blowing a Millionaire’s Bugle, If You Under- 
stand the Jews You Understand the World: 1990 Scenario for the 
Final Economic War, Miracles of the Torah which Controls the 
World, and others besides. The mass media frequently carry 
sensational stories along the same lines. A more general Japa- 
nese interest in things Jewish or Israeli is quite apparent. From 
the amazing popularity of The Diary of Anne Frank to the un- 
precedented commercial success of the musical Fiddler on the 
Roof a Jewish seam appears to run through Japanese society. 
The fascination with Israel and Jews seems endless. 

In contemporary Japan perhaps the most striking legacy 
of the strange ideas of McLeod is to be found in the Makuya 
and Beit Shalom sects. Although both of them are essentially 
Christian sects accepting the divinity of Christ, their “Jew- 
ishness” is very visible. The Makuya are intensely nationalis- 
tic and, in some ways, are looking to the redemption of the 
Japanese nation, which will be modeled upon the redemption 
of Israel. Makuya was founded at about the same time as the 
State of Israel. The founder of Makuya, Avraham Ikuro Tes- 
hima (1910-1973), is said to have met and to have been influ- 
enced by Martin *Buber on a number of occasions. Over the 
years thousands of Makuya and Beit Shalom disciples have 
gone to Israel where many of them have learned Hebrew. The 
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importance of a good knowledge of Hebrew for the Makuya 
can be judged by the fact that they have brought out a beau- 
tifully produced Japanese-Hebrew dictionary. Whenever the 
Makuya get together they sing secular and religious Hebrew 
songs, many of them the songs of modern Israel. They adopt 
Hebrew names, observe the Sabbath, and keep a form of 
kashrut: they light candles on Friday evening, break hallah, 
and read from the Jewish prayer book. Their view of the world 
is informed by a profound admiration for Israel and the Jewish 
people. Their love for Israel often finds practical expression: 
a Makuya volunteer was wounded in the 1967 Six-Day War 
and in the wake of the Israeli victory a Makuya “pilgrimage” 
marched through Jerusalem carrying a banner proclaiming 
“Congratulations on the Greater Jerusalem.” To some extent 
their admiration for Jews derives from the Christian part of 
their ideology. But, in addition, it springs from the national 
nature of Judaism - the idea that Judaism is the religion of the 
Jewish people - and from Zionism. 

[Tudor Parfitt (24 ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Adler, Jacob H. Schiff: His Life and Letters, 
2 vols. (1928); I. Cohen, Journal of a Jewish Traveller (1925); H. Dicker, 
Wanderers and Settlers in the Far East (1962); A. Setsuzo, From Tokyo 
to Jerusalem (1964); J. Kreppel, Juden und Judentum (1925); H. Kublin, 
in: Congress Weekly, 23 (Oct. 22, 1956), 9-11; idem, in: Jewish Frontier, 
25 (April 1958), 15-22; idem, in: Congress Bi-Weekly, 28 (Dec. 25, 1961), 
13-15; A.J. Wolf, in: Commentary, 15 (April 1953), 352-6. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: D.G. Goodman and M. Miyazawa, Jews in the Japanese 
Mind: The History and Uses of a Cultural Stereotype (1995); T. Parfitt, 
The Thirteenth Gate (1987); idem, The Lost Tribes of Israel: The His- 
tory of a Myth (2002); T. Parfitt and E. Trevisan Semi, Judaising Move- 
ments: Studies in the Margins of Judaism (2002); M. Tokayer and M. 
Swartz, The Fugu Plan: the Untold Story of the Japanese and the Jews 
during World War 11 (1979). 
[Haggai ben-Shammai (2"4 ed.)] 


JAPHET, ISRAEL MEYER (1818-1892), German composer 
and teacher. Born in Kassel, Japhet taught at Gudensberg be- 
fore being appointed choir leader and teacher of the Orthodox 
congregation in Frankfurt in 1853, where he remained until his 
death. He published Metek Sefatayim; Hebraeische Sprachlehre 
(1926°), a Hebrew grammar in two volumes; a book on the 
accents of the Bible entitled Moreh ha-Kore; Die Accente der 
Heiligen Schrift (1896), with the notation of the accents accord- 
ing to the German-Jewish tradition; and a Passover Hagga- 
dah (1884) with translation and commentary in German and 
including four traditional tunes set for two and four voices. 
Japhet’s most influential work was Schire Jeschurun (“Songs of 
Yeshurun,’ 1922*), a collection of 101 synagogue melodies for 
cantor and choir in three volumes: the first for the evening and 
the second for the morning services of Sabbath and festivals; 
the last for various occasions, such as Simhat Torah and the 
Sabbath. Their style shows a melodious simplicity and uncom- 
plicated classical harmony which conforms to the general ten- 
dencies of the German synagogue of his time. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sendrey, NOS. 2024, 3900, 6181-85, 7351-52; A. 
Friedmann, Lebensbilder beruehmter Kantoren, 3 (1927), 13-14. 


[Joshua Leib Neeman] 
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JAPHETH (Heb. n5”), son of Noah, brother of *Shem and 
*Ham. In all the lists of Noah's sons, Japheth invariably appears 
in the third place (Gen. 5:32; 6:10; 7:13; 9:18; 10:1; 1 Chron. 1:4). 
However, on one occasion Ham is called the “youngest son” 
of Noah (Gen. 9:24). If this is not to be explained as the result 
of a corruption in the text, it must reflect a variant tradition, 
unless some principle other than chronological governs the 
order of the listings. Japheth was married before the *flood 
(7:13), which he survived, together with his family, inside the 
ark. When his intoxicated father lay naked in the tent, Japheth, 
together with Shem, displayed great modesty and delicacy in 
covering him up (9:23). For this act he was blessed by Noah as 
follows: “May God enlarge Japheth, and let him dwell in the 
tents of Shem; And let Canaan be a slave to them” (9:27). The 
full meaning of this passage is obscure, and it has been vari- 
ously interpreted as referring to either a Philistine-Israelite al- 
liance against Canaanites (perhaps in Davidic times) or the fu- 
ture participation of the Japhethites - perhaps the Greeks - in 
the religion of Israel. In the Table of Nations (see The Seventy 
*Nations) Japheth is assigned seven sons and seven grand- 
sons (Gen. 10:2-4; 1 Chron. 1:5-7). He is thus portrayed as 
the eponymous ancestor of various ethnic groups living to the 
west and north of Israel in the Aegean and Anatolian areas, 
largely composed of Indo-European stock. The origin of the 
name Japheth is unclear. The blessing referred to above implies 
a folk etymology grounded in a Hebrew root meaning “to en- 
large,’ “make spacious.” It has variously been connected with 
the Greek Titan, Iametdc (cf. Javan = Ionia, Gen. 10:2), and 
with Kafti, the Egyptian name for the Eteo-Creteans. 


[Nahum M. Sarna] 


In the Aggadah 

Although Japheth was the eldest of the three sons of Noah, he 
was the least endowed with wisdom, and for this reason his 
name is recorded last (e.g., Gen. 6:10; Sanh. 69b). In the act of 
covering Noah's nakedness (Gen. 9:23) the initiative was taken 
by Shem and Japheth merely helped him. Shem’s reward was 
therefore greater than Japheth’s in that the Temple built by 
his descendant (Solomon) was more holy than that built by 
Japheth’s (Cyrus; PR 35, 160a). Nevertheless, on account of the 
respect he had thus shown to his father, Japheth was rewarded 
with a pallium (a cloak befitting that dignity of his Greek de- 
scendants), and by the fact that Gog, his descendant, would 
have the privilege of being buried in Erez Israel (cf. Ez. 39:11) 
and would therefore enjoy the messianic era (Gen. R. 36:6). 
The verse “God enlarge Japheth” (Gen. 9:26 ff.) is interpreted 
to mean that the culture (“beauty”) of Japheth, particularly the 
Greek language, would “dwell in the tents of Shem” (Meg. 9b). 
In the Midrash (Gen. R. 36.8) this is made to refer particu- 
larly to the Septuagint, and the same passage also interprets 
it to mean that Cyrus, a descendant of Japheth, would build 
the Second Temple. It also taught that God blessed Japheth by 
making his descendants entirely white, and by giving them the 
desert and its fields for an inheritance (PdRE 23). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.H. Sayce, Races of the Old Testament (1891), 
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39-50; J. Simons, in: OTS, 10 (1954), 155-84; L. Hicks, in: IDB, 2 (1962), 
802 (incl. bibl.); A. Reubeni, Ammei Kedem (1970), 162-84; Ginzberg, 
Legends, 1 (1961), 169-70; 5 (1955), 179-80, 192; 6 (1959), 459; I. Hasida, 
Ishei ha-Tanakh, 222. 


JAPHETH (in Ar. Al-Hasan) AL-BARQAMANI (early 15'* 
century), Karaite author, presumably living in Egypt. His only 
known work is the Sefer Teshuvah, an Arabic polemical tract 
against the *Rabbanites, in which he nevertheless mentioned 
*Maimonides with respect. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Pinsker, Likkutei Kadmoniyyot (1860), 181, 
192 (second pagination); Fuerst, Karaeertum, 2 (1865), 288f. A. Neu- 
bauer, Aus der Petersburger Bibliothek (1866), 25f. 


[Leon Nemoy] 


JAPHETH BEN DAVID IBN SAGHIR (14" century), Kara- 
ite scholar and physician in Cairo. Japheth was a pupil of 
Israel ha-Maaravi, and followed his example in rejecting the 
use of objective analogy (hekkesh) in the rules applying to 
matrimony and incest. He was the author of Sefer ha-Mitz- 
vot, of which parts 5 to 9 have been preserved in manuscript. 
In it Japheth quotes many earlier Karaite scholars, including 
*Daniel b. Moses al-Qumisi, as well as works of some Rab- 
banite authors. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Arab Lit, 244; Mann, Texts, 
2 (1935), 282 n. 76. 
[Isaak Dov Ber Markon] 


JAPHETH BEN ELI HA-LEVI (Yefet ben Eli; Aba ‘Ali al- 
Hasan ibn ‘Ali al-Lawi al-Basri; second half of tenth century), 
Karaite scholar in Jerusalem. Details of his life are not known. 
He was the only Karaite who wrote biblical commentaries in 
Arabic, accompanied by an Arabic translation (considered 
very literal by some modern scholars) of the Scriptures, on 
the entire biblical corpus (to date Lamentations is the only 
biblical book on which no trace of Japheth’s commentary has 
been identified). His commentaries are unparalleled in size 
and diversity of the aspects discussed in relation to the bibli- 
cal text: language, halakhah, history, theology and much po- 
lemics against Rabbinic Judaism and also against other reli- 
gions, notably Islam and Christianity. Messianic aspects of 
the biblical text are adduced in certain contexts, sometimes 
extensively. Historical facts and circumstances are mentioned 
or alluded to occasionally. 

Japheth relied mainly on earlier Karaite authorities, 
whom he quotes mostly anonymously. He sometimes utilized 
rabbinic sources and works of Rabbanite scholars. The latter 
are often quoted for polemical reasons. *Saadiah Gaon is often 
quoted verbatim. He mastered a very wide array of sources, 
from which he selected in a rather sophisticated manner. Op- 
posing interpretations are sometimes discussed at length (and 
ultimately rejected) when he thinks that they deserve it. His 
commentaries are thus a treasure house of old interpretations 
that often are not found in any other source. 

In principle Japheth is committed to the literal mean- 
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ing of the text, which nevertheless always has to be judged 
by reason. The result can be defined as rationalistic exegesis. 
Although ostensibly attacking the Mu'tazila (see *Kalam), his 
exegetical terminology and theological concepts are typically 
Muttazilite. Accordingly he allows for metaphorical interpre- 
tation when required by ideological-exegetical considerations 
(e.g. unity and integrity of the biblical corpus) or theological 
ones. Some scholars recently suggested that he also took into 
account literary considerations, and that historic-philologi- 
cal considerations were paramount for him, but this needs 
further research. While strictly conservative, Japheth’s oppo- 
sition to the pursuit of secular studies was somewhat milder 
than that of his contemporaries. His commentaries won im- 
mediate recognition among contemporary Karaite scholars 
and were widely used by subsequent generations of Karaite 
scholars. Because of their large size, some commentaries were 
abridged, mainly by Egyptian Karaites. Parts of his commen- 
taries were later translated into Hebrew and thus became avail- 
able to Karaites in Byzantium who had no knowledge of Ara- 
bic. The original Arabic text apparently reached Spain, which 
may explain the fact that interpretations of his are referred to 
by Abraham *Ibn Ezra. 

He also wrote Sefer ha-Mitzvot (Book of Precepts), parts 
of which survived in manuscript. 

Japheth’s commentaries survived in many hundreds of 
Mss. The text seems to have developed over time in various 
ways and measures. Yet, only a relatively small part of Japheth’s 
gigantic oeuvre (comprising dozens of volumes) has been pub- 
lished to date (mostly from the Prophets and the Writings). 
In recent times, however, there is an ever-increasing interest 
in Japheth’s works, which is clearly reflected in the amount of 
publications (see bibl.). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: TEXTS: L. Barges (ed.), Rabbi Yapheth ben 
Heli Bassorensis Karaitae in librum Psalmorum comentarii Arabici 
(1846) [Psalms]; idem, Libri Psalmorum David regis et prophetae, ver- 
sio a R. Yapheth ben Heli Bassorensi Karaita (1861) [Psalms]; idem, 
Rabbi Yapheth Abou Aly ... in librum Canticum Canticorum comentar- 
ium Arabicum (1884) (Song of Songs); H. Ben-Shammai et al. (eds.), 
Judaeo-Arabic Manuscripts in the Firkovitch Collections: The Com- 
mentary on Genesis by Yefet ben ‘Eli (2000) (catalogue, texts, study) 
(Heb.); P. Birnbaum (ed.), “The Arabic Commentary of Yefet ben Ali 
the Karaite on the Book of Hosea” (Ph.D. Thesis, Dropsie College, 
1942); R.M. Bland (ed.), “The Arabic Commentary of Yephet ben ‘Ali 
on the Book of Ecclesiastes, Chapters 1-6” (Ph.D. Thesis, Berkeley, 
1966); S. Butbul, in: Sefunot, 23 (2003), 459-571 (Ruth) (Heb.); H. 
Hirschfeld (ed. & transl.), Jefeth b. Ali's Arabic Commentary on Na- 
hum (Jews College Publications; no. 5, 1911); O. Livne-Kafri, in: Se- 
funot, 21 (1993), 73-113 (Habakkuk) (Heb.); D.S. Margoliouth (ed. & 
transl.), A Commentary on the Book of Daniel by Jephet ibn Ali, the 
Karaite (1889); M. Polliack, in: Peamim, 89 (2002), 61-82 (Ovadiah, 
tr.) (Heb.); M. Sokolow, “The Commentary of Yefet ben Ali on Deu- 
teronomy xxx11” (Ph.D. Thesis, Yeshiva University, 1974). STUDIES: 
Mann, Texts, 2 (1935), 30-33; L. Nemoy (ed.), Karaite Anthology (1952), 
83-102; Z. Ankori, Karaites in Byzantium (1959), index, s.v.; H. Ben- 
Shammai, in: Alei Sefer, 2 (1976) 17-32 (Heb.); idem, “The Doctrines 
of Religious Thought of Abu Yusuf Yaqub al-Qirgisani and Yefet Ben 
‘Eli’ (Ph.D. Thesis, Jerusalem 1977 (Heb., vol. 2 is a selection of texts)); 
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Y. Erder, in: Michael, 14 (1997), 313-34 (Heb.); D. Frank, in: J. Dam- 
men McAuliffe et al. (eds.), With Reverence for the Word: Medieval 
Scriptural Exegesis in Judaism, Christianity, and Islam (2003), 51-69; 
idem, Search Scripture Well: Karaite Exegetes and the Origins of the 
Jewish Bible commentary in the Islamic East (2004), index; M. Gold- 
stein, in: G. Khan (ed.), Exegesis and Grammar in Medieval Karaite 
Texts (2001), 41-64; M. Polliack, in: G. Khan (ed.), Exegesis and Gram- 
mar in Medieval Karaite Texts (2001) 1-39; idem, “Major Trends in 
Karaite Biblical Exegesis in the Tenth and Eleventh Centuries,” in: M. 
Polliack, Karaite Judaism; A Guide to Its History and Literary Sources 
(2003), 363-413; idem, The Karaite Tradition of Arabic Bible Transla- 
tion (1997), index; G. Tamani, in: Bulletin d'Etudes Karaites, 1 (1983), 
27-76; G. Vajda, Deux commentaires karaites sur l'Ecclésiastes, (1971); 
N. Wieder, The Judean Scrolls and Karaism (2005°), index. 


[Haggai Ben-Shammai (2™4 ed.)] 


JAPHIA (Heb. y°5?), city in the territory of the tribe of Zebu- 
lun between Dobrath and Gath-Hepher (Josh. 19:12). Japhia 
is identified with Yafa, 2 mi. (3 km.) southwest of Nazareth. 
It appears as Iapu in the Tell el-Amarna letters. According to 
Josephus, who fortified it, it was the largest village in Galilee 
(Life, 230; Wars, 2:573). During the siege of Jotapata Japhia 
was attacked, captured, and sacked by the Romans (Wars, 
3:289 ff.). It remained a Jewish town however; in 1921 a syna- 
gogue lintel was found there, and in 1950 part of a synagogue 
paved with mosaics was excavated near the Greek Orthodox 
church. Its ruins include a basilical hall, 46249 ft. (14715 m.), 
with two rows of five columns each. The east-west orientation 
of the hall is unusual. The pavement contains the representa- 
tion of an eagle standing on a vase whose body is shaped like 
a human head, tigers and dolphins, and a circle of 12 figures, 
of which two have been preserved. Sukenik regarded the fig- 
ures as symbols of the tribes, reading the extant fragmentary 
inscription 0°9 [Eph] raim; Goodenough identified them with 
the Zodiac, reading 09 [A]ries. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.L. Sukenik, in: BRF, 2 (1951), 8ff.; Good- 
enough, Symbols, 1 (1953), 216-18; EM, S.V., ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
S.J. Saller, Second Revised Catalogue of the Ancient Synagogues of the 
Holy Land (1972), 84-85; Z. Ilan, Ancient Synagogues in Israel (1991), 
213-14; Y. Tsafrir, L. Di Segni, and J. Green, Tabula Imperii Romani. 
Iudaea - Palaestina. Maps and Gazetteer (1994), 150-51; B. Bagatti, 
Ancient Christian Villages of Galilee (2001), 79-83. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


JARBLUM, MARC (1887-1972), Zionist leader. Born in War- 
saw, Jarblum was one of the founders of Poalei Zion in Poland 
and also engaged in underground activity, for which he was 
repeatedly jailed. He moved to Paris in 1907 and completed 
his law studies there. From the time of his arrival in Paris he 
gradually became one of the most prominent public figures 
in the Poalei Zion movement, the Zionist movement, and in 
French Jewry. He was especially active in the period between 
the two world wars. Jarblum was responsible for winning over 
Léon *Blum and the leaders of the Second (Socialist) Inter- 
national — *Jaurés, Vandervelde, and others — to the Zionist 
cause. For years he filled public positions - as the representa- 
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tive of Socialist Zionism at the Second International, as rep- 
resentative of the *Jewish Agency in Paris, president of the 
Zionist Federation and chairman of the Federation of Jewish 
Organizations in France, as head of the Socialist Zionist move- 
ment and editor of its organs, etc. During World War 11, Jar- 
blum lived in the unoccupied zone of France and was engaged 
in underground activities there and, from 1943, in Switzerland. 
He returned to France after the war and continued his public 
activities. Jarblum played a special role in securing the French 
vote for the UN resolution on the partition of Palestine (No- 
vember 1947). Jarblum lived in Tel Aviv from 1955 and worked 
in the political department of the *Histadrut there. He pub- 
lished numerous pamphlets on current affairs in Yiddish and 
in French. Among his works are The Socialist International and 
Zionism (1933, with introd. by E. Vandervelde); Le Destin de 
la Palestine juive de la Déclaration Balfour 1917 au Livre Blanc 
1939 (1939); Ils habiteront en sécurité (1947); and La Lutte des 
Juifs contre les Nazis (1945). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 4 (1961), 223-6; Davar (Feb. 26, 1967); 


Yiddisher Kemfer (March 24, 1967). 
[Getzel Kressel] 


JARE, Italian family. The name is a modern transcription of 
the Hebrew 8”, either implying 81? (“God-fearing”), or de- 
riving from the initials of the phrase POX 7137 77? (“May he 
be desired of his brethren”). The transcription Jaré is known 
only from the 19"* century. Obadiah of *Bertinoro was appar- 
ently a member of the family. Others included: PETHAHIAH 
of Spoleto, later of Recanati (16"* century), a student of Ara- 
bic, who, with his son the physician MOsEs, was one of the 
sources of Azariah de’Rossi’s knowledge of the Samaritan al- 
phabet. BERECHIAH REUBEN (d. 1598), of Perugia and later 
Verona, became rabbi in Mantua, with which city the family 
was henceforth mainly associated. His son MORDECAI was 
rabbi in Mantua and edited the collection of liturgical poems 
Ayyelet ha-Shahar (Mantua, 1612), which also contained two 
of his own poems. Mordecai wrote an approbation for Kenaf 
Renanim by Joseph Jedidiah *Carmi (Venice, 1626). ISAAC was 
a printer in Mantua at the beginning of the 18" century. GI- 
USEPPE DI GRAZIADIO (1840-1915), one of the last pupils of 
Samuel David *Luzzatto at the rabbinical institute in Padua, 
was rabbi in Mantua and from 1880 in Ferrara. He published 
a number of studies on Italian Jewish history. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mortara, Indice; S. Simonsohn, Toledot ha- 
Yehudim be-Dukkasut Mantovah, 2 (1964), 499, 521f.; Zunz, Lit Poe- 


sie, 424; Milano, Bibliotheca, nos. 890-6. 
[Ariel Toaff] 


JARMUTH (Heb. nia7”). 

(1) Canaanite royal city mentioned in a 14'*-century 
B.c.E. Akkadian letter found at Tell al-Hasi as Ia-ra-mu-ti. At 
the time of Joshua’s conquest, Piram king of Jarmuth joined 
the coalition led by Adoni-Zedek king of Jerusalem against 
Gibeon; he was defeated at Aijalon along with the others and 
was killed at Makkedah (Josh. 10:3, 5, 23). The king of Jarmuth 
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is also included in the list of defeated Canaanite kings (Josh. 
12:11). Jarmuth became part of Judah and at the time of the 
Judahite monarchy it was included in the northern Shephelah 
district together with Adullam, Socoh, and Azekah (as pre- 
served in Josh. 15:35). It was resettled by Judahites in the time 
of Nehemiah (Neh. 11:29). Eusebius locates it ten miles from 
Eleutheropolis, on the way to Jerusalem (Onom. 106:24-25). 
It has been identified with Khirbat al- Yarmuk (Eusebius calls 
it lermochus), a large and prominent mound east of Kafr Za- 
kariyya where surveys have revealed a large city surrounded by 
a massive stone wall from the Early Bronze Age and a smaller 
but higher mound containing pottery ranging from the Late 
Bronze to Byzantine periods. 

(2) The Jarmuth listed as a Levitical city of Issachar in 
Joshua 21:29 should be read Ramoth (1 Chron. 6:58) or Re- 
meth (Josh. 19:21). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abel, Geog, 2 (1938), 356; Albright, in: BAsoR, 
77 (1940), 31; EM, 3 (1965), 865-7; Aharoni, Land, index. 

[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


JAROSLAW (Pol. Jarostaw), town in Rzeszow province, S.E. 
Poland, on the San River. Jaroslaw’s development was based 
on the great fairs held in the 16"* and 17 centuries three times 
yearly. The main one took place toward the fall, and Jewish 
traders took a prominent part. In business such as the sale of 
oxen, for which Jaroslaw was a market center, Jews were the 
main dealers. The fairs were the origin of Jaroslaw’s impor- 
tance in the history of Polish Jewry. They were also, to a certain 
extent, the origin of the unique organizational character of its 
Jewish intercommunal institutions. Jewish communal leaders 
undertook to supervise the security of Jewish merchants vis- 
iting Jaroslaw. Jewish judges for the fair (dayyanei ha-yarid) 
were appointed as was customary among Christians; and a 
special procedure for them was introduced. A toll was levied 
on each trader or wagon to defray the expenses entailed. The 
*Council of the Lands of Poland frequently convened at the 
fall fair. A temporary congregation was formed by the Jewish 
visitors attending the fair. One scholar described the arrange- 
ments: “It happened that we were in the city of Jaroslaw at the 
fair of 1608, where it was a regular custom, as at every fair, that 
a place was set aside as a synagogue to pray there every day. 
And also on the Sabbath the scholars and heads of yeshivot 
and leaders of the lands and many people gathered to read 
in the Torah as is customary in the communities. And since 
the town is near the congregation of Przemysl ... they convey 
from there the Torah scroll belonging to the congregation of 
Przemysl” (Responsa of R. Meir of Lublin, no. 84). Few Jews 
were able to settle permanently in Jaroslaw after the middle 
of the 15" century because of the opposition of the burghers, 
but a settlement gradually developed during the 17 century, 
while the fair diminished in importance. The first local syn- 
agogue was established in the 1640s, and a synagogue of the 
(Four) Lands is mentioned as existing therein those years; in 
the synagogue of the (Four) Lands the Council's decrees of ex- 
communication and announcements were made public. The 
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cemetery was established in 1699. A *blood libel in 1737 led to 
the suicide of one of the victims subjected to torture; others 
were cruelly put to death. In 1738 there were approximately 
100 Jewish families living in Jaroslaw. In 1813 the Jewish pop- 
ulation numbered 2,355 (out of a total of 9,007), and in 1921, 
6,577 (out of 19,973). A number of the rabbis of Jaroslaw won 


recognition for their learning. 
[Israel Halperin] 


Holocaust Period 
The city was captured by the Germans on Sept. 10, 1939. Their 
first anti-Jewish act was to set the synagogue aflame. On Sept. 
12, 1939, the Germans imposed a fine. To insure the execution 
of this order, some communal workers were arrested, includ- 
ing the prewar head of the community Mendel Reich, whose 
fate remains unknown. On Sept. 28, 1939, the Germans or- 
dered the population to assemble in the Sokol sports field. 
Some 7,000 persons assembled and were deported across the 
San River to Soviet-occupied territory. At the time of deporta- 
tion, the Jews had to hand over all items of value and all their 
belongings were stolen. On the Soviet side, their fate was that 
of other Jewish refugees from western Poland. They suffered 
from lack of proper housing conditions, difficulties in finding 
work, and administrative restrictions. In the summer of 1940 
many were exiled into the Soviet interior. Several hundred of 
those exiled to Russia survived, while those in east Poland 
were killed by the Germans during the German-Soviet War, 
in the years 1941-44. The community was not reconstituted 
after World War 11. 
[Aharon Weiss ] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Halpern, Pinkas, index; M. Steinberg, Lydzi 
w Jarostawiu od czaséw najdawniejszych do potowy x1x wieku (1933); 
idem, Gmina zydowska w Jarostawiu od jej powstania... (1937); W.A. 
Wagner, Handel Jarostawia do potowy xvii wieku (1929); Z. Horow- 
itz, in: Otsar ha-Hayyim, 5 (1929), 203-8; N. Weinryb, in: Khrev, 12 
(1957)s 154-9. 


JASIENSKI (Zyskind), BRUNO (1901-1939), Polish poet, 
novelist, and playwright. Jasienski was born in Klimentow. To- 
gether with another prominent futurist writer, Anatol *Stern, 
he published a celebrated pamphlet, Nuz w bzuchu (“A Knife 
in the Belly,’ 1921), and a collection of verse, Ziemia na lewo 
(“Land on the Left,” 1924). Two volumes of his own poetry 
were But w butonierce (“The Boot in the Buttonhole,’ 1921) 
and Piesn o glodze (“Song of Hunger,’ 1922). After emigrat- 
ing to Paris in 1925, Jasienski published Stowo o Jakubie Szeli 
(“A Word about Jacob Szela,” 1926), a poem in which he tried 
to rehabilitate the leader of an anti-feudal peasant uprising 
in West Galicia in 1848. Jasiefiski’s famous novel Pale Paryz 
(“I Burn Paris,” 1928), first printed in the French Communist 
daily L'Humanité, was a fantasy of the destruction of the cita- 
del of capitalism by the international proletariat. The French 
government promptly expelled the author. From 1929 until his 
death Jasieriski lived in the U.S.S.R., where he helped to or- 
ganize the Union of Soviet Writers and contributed to Polish 
and Russian periodicals. His play Bal manekinow (“The Dum- 
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mies’ Ball,” 1931) appeared in both Polish and Russian, and he 
also wrote short stories in Russian, and the novel Chelovek 
menyayet kozhu (1934; Man Changes his Skin, 1935), of which 
the Polish, Cztowiek zmienia skore, was published in 1935-37 
(2 vols.). This novel dealt with the conflicts arising from So- 
cialist reconstruction in Tadzhikistan. In 1937 Jasienski was 
arrested. He was sentenced to five years’ imprisonment, but 
died later on the way to his place of exile near Vladivostok. 
He was officially rehabilitated by the Communists in 1956. A 
collected edition of his poems, edited by Anatol Stern, ap- 
peared in 1960. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Polski Slownik Biograficzny, 11 (1964-65), 


27-30 (incl. bibl.). 
[Stanislaw Wygodzki] 


JASINOWSKI, ISRAEL ISIDORE (1842-1917), Russian 
Zionist leader. Born in Kosov, Russia, he received a religious 
education and in 1874 completed his law studies at the Univer- 
sity of Kazan, where he was awarded the degree of advocate 
for his thesis on “Sources of Jurisprudence in Holy Scripture 
and in its Oral Tradition.” He then became a renowned law- 
yer in Warsaw, where he headed the *Hibbat Zion movement 
soon after its establishment. He was among the organizers of 
the *Kattowitz Conference (1884) and was elected to the Cen- 
tral Committee of Hibbat Zion. Together with Leo *Levanda 
and P. Loewenson, Jasinowski drafted the regulations of the 
“Odessa Committe” of Hovevei Zion, called officially the Soci- 
ety for Supporting Jewish Agriculturists and Artisans in Syria 
and Palestine, and participated in the founding meeting of the 
society (1890). Jasinowski joined the Zionist movement at its 
inception and participated in its first seven congresses. He 
represented the Warsaw “constituency” and his office served 
as the center of Zionist activities in Russian Poland. He was 
among those who supported the *Uganda Scheme, and, after 
the Seventh Zionist Congress, he joined the Jewish Territo- 
rial Organization (see *Territorialism). He was a member of 
its International Council and participated as its representa- 
tive at the Brussels Conference on questions of Jewish mi- 
gration (1906). In his last years Jasinowski became alienated 
from the Jewish national movement and came closer to as- 
similationist circles. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Druyanow, Ketavim le-Toledot Hibbat 
Ziyyon ve-Yishuv Erez- Yisrael, 3 vols. (1919-32), indexes; I. Klausner, 
Mi-Katoviz ad Basel, 2 vols. (1965), indexes. 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


JASLO, town in S.E. Poland. A Jewish settlement existed there 
before 1463. In 1589 the town obtained the privilege de non tol- 
erandis Judaeis, i.e., the right to exclude Jews, and in 1619 Jew- 
ish settlement and commerce in Jaslo were again prohibited. 
However, several Jewish families were living in Jaslo by 1765. In 
1795, after the partition of Poland, Jaslo passed to Austria un- 
der which there were no restrictions on Jewish settlement. In 
1805 six families were settled in Jaslo as farmers, and the Jew- 
ish community began to increase, in particular between 1848 
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and 1853. The Jewish population numbered 433 in 1880 (13.1% 
of the total), 934 in 1890 (20.6%), 1,524 in 1900 (23.2%), 2,262 
in 1910 (22.3%), and 2,445 in 1921 (23.5%). The majority were 
Hasidim. Children generally received a traditional Jewish edu- 
cation. A number attended the local secondary school, where 
there were 30 Jewish pupils out of 556 in 1914. During the pe- 
riod between the two world wars the Jewish population was 
mainly occupied in light industry and crafts. In 1921, 96 Jews 
owned industrial enterprises employing 678 persons, of whom 
76 were owners, 49 members of the family, 83 Jewish, and 
470 non-Jewish workers. The only sizable enterprises owned 
by Jews were five chemical works, employing 35 Jewish and 
420 non-Jewish workers; large or medium-sized workshops 
included 29 food processing, 28 clothing, eight timber, seven 
metallurgical, six building, three machinery, three leather, 
three textile, two printing, and two disinfecting. 


[Nathan Michael Gelber] 


Holocaust Period 
In the summer of 1941, a ghetto was established in Jaslo. Ref- 
ugees increased the population to around 2,300. In July and 
August 1942 around 650 Jews were executed in the surround- 
ing forests. The ghetto was liquidated on August 19-20 and its 
inmates, with a few exceptions, were deported to Belzec and 
there murdered. A small number of Jews were transferred to 
the forced labor camp in Szebnia, which was liquidated in 
1943. No Jews settled in Jaslo after World War 11. 

[Stefan Krakowski] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Podhorizer-Sandel, in: Bz1H, 30 (1959), 
87-109. 


JASNY, NAUM (1883-1967), economist. Born in Kharkov, 
Ukraine, Jasny obtained a doctorate in law in St. Petersburg 
(Leningrad). Jasny practiced law for a short time, and then 
became director of a flour mill in Kharkov, an experience 
which aroused his interest in economics. After the Russian 
Revolution he worked on designing food policies for the So- 
viet government, for which he later undertook economic re- 
search in Germany. While there he joined the Business Cycle 
Research Institute and in 1933, with the coming of Hitler, he 
moved to the United States where he was appointed senior 
economist with the Department of Agriculture. From 1939 
he was with the Food Research Institute of Stanford Univer- 
sity where he prepared forecasts of food availability in allied 
and enemy countries. After World War 11, he worked with 
the Stanford Soviet Economic Group. Jasny’s main interests 
were agricultural statistics and economics. His estimates of 
grain harvests in the U.S.S.R. served for many years as the 
basis for the investigations into the Soviet military potential. 
Among Jasny’s major works are The Socialized Agriculture of 
the US.S.R. (1949); The Wheats of Classical Antiquity (1944); 
Soviet Industrialization 1928-52 (1961); Soviet Planning (1964), 
edited by J.T. Degras and A. Nove; and Khrushchev’s Crop Pol- 
icy (1965). His memoirs were being prepared for publication 


at the time of his death. 
[Joachim O. Ronall] 
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JASON (second century B.c.£.), high priest. Jason, who ad- 
opted this Greek form of his Hebrew name Joshua, was the 
son of the high priest Simeon 11 and a brother of *Onias 111. 
According to Josephus he was also the brother of *Menelaus, 
but it is almost certain, in the light of 11 Maccabees, that this 
is inaccurate. The events that occurred at the end of the high 
priesthood of Onias 111 undermined his standing in the Se- 
leucid court. Jason exploited the ascent of Antiochus 1v to the 
throne (176 B.c.£.) and his need of money to have his brother 
deposed and to obtain the high priesthood for himself (175), 
against the promise of large sums of money. Antiochus also 
granted him authority to establish in Jerusalem a Hellenist po- 
lis whose citizens were selected and registered by Jason him- 
self. Armed with this authority, he established within Jeru- 
salem a city-state called Antiochia, whose citizens he chose 
from the Hellenized aristocracy of Jerusalem, and erected a 
gymnasium in the capital. His actions led to a strengthening 
of Hellenistic culture in the city and to a weakening of the tra- 
ditional way of life and of religious worship (11 Macc. 4:7-15). 
This policy of Jason and his supporters was the chief cause of 
the Hasmonean revolt which broke out afterward, and which 
finally freed Judea from the rule of the Seleucids and gave 
birth to the Hasmonean dynasty. Jason sent envoys and gifts 
to Tyre in honor of the festivities to the Tyrean god Heracles. 
He also welcomed Antiochus when he visited Jerusalem in 
174 B.c.E. However, three years later he was dismissed from 
the high priesthood by the king, and Menelaus, who offered 
Antiochus a larger sum of money for the office, was appointed 
in his stead. A few years later, in 168 B.c.E., when a false rumor 
spread that Antiochus was dead, he attempted to return and 
seize power in Jerusalem. He was unsuccessful, however, and 
was compelled to leave the city after instituting a slaughter of 
the inhabitants. For a while he was imprisoned by the Arabian 
king, Aretas. His last years were spent wandering from place 

to place, and he was not buried in the family sepulcher. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: II Macc. 4:7—29; 5:5-10; Jos., Ant., 12:238 ff.; 
Schuerer, Hist, 24-26; A. Tcherikover, Hellenistic Civilization and the 

Jews (1959), index; S.K. Eddy, The King Is Dead (1961), 206-11. 
[Uriel Rappaport] 


JASON OF CYRENE (c. middle of second century B.c.£.), 
Jewish historian who wrote a work in five books on the Mac- 
cabean revolt. The work is not extant and is known only from 
11 Maccabees, which claims to be an epitome of it (11 Macc. 
2:23). It opened with events in the days of Onias 111 and may 
have concluded with Judah Maccabee’s victory over Nicanor 
or continued to a later period. From the literary character of 
the work, Jason was presumably a hellenized though pious 
Jew, who was anxious to propagate moral values and to glo- 
rify his people and God. It is difficult to assume that he was a 
Pharisee, and his identification with Jason, Judah Maccabee’s 
emissary to Rome (1 Macc. 8:17), is doubtful. 

For further details about the work and its relation to 11 Mac- 
cabees, as well as for bibliography, see *Maccabees, Books of. 


[Uriel Rappaport] 
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JASSINOWSKY, PINCHAS (1886-1954), hazzan and com- 
poser. Born at Romanovka, near Kiev, Ukraine, Jassinowsky 
joined the choir of Pinchas *Minkowski in Kherson, as a boy. 
While he was studying music in St. Petersburg, he was assis- 
tant choirmaster in a synagogue there. In 1917 he emigrated to 
the United States. He had a smooth and plaintive tenor voice, 
and his singing in synagogues and at concerts made him a ce- 
lebrity. He composed a considerable body of music, includ- 
ing Ve-Hayah be-Aharit ha-Yamim (Isa. 2:1-4) dedicated to 
the new Hebrew University of Jerusalem (1926), Aseret ha- 
Dibberot (“The Ten Commandments”), Shirat ha-Beer (“The 
Song of the Well”), Ba- Yom ha-Hu (Isa. 26:1-4), and music 
for Yiddish poems folk songs, children’s songs, and songs of 
the High Holidays. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sendrey, Music, indexes; Jewish Ministers 
Cantors’ Association of America, Di Geshikhte fun Khazones (1924), 
140; idem, Khazones (1937), 227-9 (Yid. and Eng.); N. Stolnitz, Negine 


in Yidishen Lebn (1957), 125-9. 
[Joshua Leib Neeman] 


JASSY (Rom. Iasi), city in N.E. Romania, capital of the for- 
mer principality of Moldavia from 1565. The community of 
Jassy was the oldest in Moldavia. Jews first settled there in 
the second half of the 15** century because of its position on 
the commercial route between Poland and Bessarabia and to 
the Danube port of Galati (Galatz). Their number increased 
when Polish Jews took refuge there during the *Chmielnicki 
massacres (1648/49). In 1650 and 1652 many Jews in Jassy were 
murdered by Cossacks. There were new disturbances in 1726 
when the populace, incensed by a *blood libel, sacked the 
houses of the Jews in Jassy and desecrated a number of syna- 
gogues. The Jewish guild of Jassy obtained an order from the 
sultan to liberate the Jews who had been arrested in the blood 
libel case. In 1742 Prince Constantin Mavrocordat, wishing to 
attract Jews from Poland, exempted those who settled in the 
town from taxes. 

At the end of the 18" century the Jews were concentrated 
in their own quarter. Several branches of commerce (cere- 
als, livestock, wool, honey, cheese) were exclusively handled 
by Jews. By the middle of the 19'* century they had taken the 
place of the Turks and Greeks as bankers and money changers. 
Many Jews were also occupied as goldsmiths, tailors, hatters, 
furriers, and shoemakers. A number of these crafts had their 
own unions, some possessing their own synagogues. When the 
Christian tradesmen and artisans tried to limit the activity of 
their Jewish counterparts, a decision was issued by the prince in 
favor of the Jews (1817). In 1831 Jewish merchants and artisans 
formed 43% of the total number of these occupations, and by 
1860 their proportion had increased to 78%. The Jewish popu- 
lation numbered 4,396 families in 1820, 31,015 persons (47% of 
the total) in 1859, 39,441 (50.8%) in 1899, and 35,000 in 1910. 


Persecutions 

In 1835 and again in 1839 Prince Michael Sturdza initiated 
actions against the Jews, which were stopped only after the 
Jewish bankers had canceled his debts. In 1867 Jews hav- 
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ing no legal documents of residence were declared vagrants 
and expelled from the country. Diplomatic representatives of 
England and Austria presented their protests to the Roma- 
nian government; Emperor Napoleon 111 of France also in- 
tervened. However the persecution intensified during the last 
two decades of the 19 century, in particular after the Con- 
gress of *Berlin. Despite the recommendations of the Con- 
gress of Berlin, which threatened not to recognize Romania's 
independence, the Romanian political class refused to grant 
citizenship to the Jews. 


Headquarters of the Antisemitic Movement 

Toward the end of the 19" century Jassy became the center 
of antisemitism in Romania. In 1882 and 1884 two economic 
congresses were held there with the aim of promoting a boy- 
cott on Jewish commerce and industry. Through the activities 
of a “commercial club” during this period, 196 Jewish shops 
were closed down in 1892, and many Jewish tradesmen were 
expelled from the town. A number of Jews committed suicide 
in consequence. The University of Jassy became the center of 
antisemitism in Romania, with A.C. *Cuza, who taught at the 
university, as its main proponent. 


Internal Organization 

From 1622 to 1832 the affairs of the Jewish community of 
Jassy were administered by the “guild of the Jews,’ headed 
by the hakham bashi, who was the chief rabbi of Moldavia 
and Walachia, and three parnasim. From the taxes on ko- 
sher meat which it levied, the synagogues, talmud torah in- 
stitutions, shelter for transients (hekdesh), and cemetery were 
maintained. After the guild was dissolved in 1834, associa- 
tions were formed according to countries of origin (Russia, 
Austria, Prussia). 

The first modern school for boys was founded in 1852 
but remained open for only five years because of opposi- 
tion from Orthodox circles. In 1858 the government began 
to press for the closing of the traditional Jewish schools and 
their replacement by modern schools in an assimilationist 
spirit. Some steps were taken in this direction from 1860 but 
the schools were unable to withstand the Orthodox opposi- 
tion. Modern Jewish schools were again founded in 1893, after 
Jewish pupils had been expelled from public schools. There 
were 5,000 pupils (boys and girls) attending the community 
schools in 1910. 

In 1834 the administrators of the hospital, which was 
founded in 1772, took over the management of the community 
affairs, receiving the principal income from the tax on kosher 
meat. The orphanage and an old age home were founded in 
1890. In 1915 the Dr. L. Gelehrter Hospital for children was 
founded. The Caritas Humanitas association with a member- 
ship of 2,000 was active up to the eve of World War 11, pro- 
viding medical assistance and aid for widows. 


Zionist Movement 
There had been pre-Zionist groups at Jassy even before the 
*Hibbat Zion. In 1866 the Doreshei Zion association was 
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founded, with the aim of creating a Hebrew library. From 
1878 to 1898 the Ohalei Shem association propagated the He- 
brew language and Jewish culture. The Yishuv Erez Israel 
movement also had an important center in Jassy, headed 
by Karpel *Lippe, who had initiated the two above-men- 
tioned associations. The poet Naphtali Herz *Imber, author 
of Ha-Tikvah, lived in Jassy at the end of the 1870s. Inspired 
by the ideas of Theodor Herzl, the Jewish community of Jassy 
founded nine Zionist organizations, which were amalgam- 
ated in 1919. 


Spiritual and Cultural Activities 

Jassy had long been the spiritual center for Jews living in both 
Romanian principalities (Moldavia and Walachia) through the 
influence of important rabbis who officiated there. The first 
of note, Solomon b. Aroyo, a kabbalist and physician to the 
prince of Moldavia, lived in Jassy at the end of the 16 and 
beginning of the 17 centuries. Nathan Nata *Hannover and 
Pethahiah b. David Lida served there in the 17" century. In the 
18» century Hasidism began to spread to Jassy and brought a 
number of hasidic leaders there, including *Abraham Joshua 
Heschel of Apta, who lived in Jassy at the beginning of the 19 
century. In the second half of the 19" century Jassy became a 
center of talmudic learning with scholars like Joseph Landau 
of Litin and Aaron Moses b. Jacob *Taubes. Among eminent 
hasidic scholars there the most important was Isaiah Schorr. 
In 1897 J.I. *Niemirover began his rabbinical activity and re- 
mained in Jassy until 1911. 

Hebrew books were published in Jassy from 1842 on- 
ward, among them Eliezer b. Reuben Kahana’s commentary 
on the Five Scrolls, Siah Sefunim; two editions (one with Yid- 
dish translation) of Nathan Hannover’s Shaarei Ziyyon (1843); 
and the Likkutei Amarim of Shneour Zalman (of Lubav- 
ich; publ. 1843). Hebrew printing continued into the 1880s. 
Some Hebrew and Yiddish periodicals were also published in 
Jassy. A Yiddish biweekly Korot ha-Ittim was published from 
1855 to 1871. For a year in 1872 the first Jewish all-Romanian 
newspaper Vocea apdratorului (“Voice of the Defender”) was 
published. The weekly Rasaritul (“The East”) was published 
from 1899 to 1901 by the Zionists, who also issued two annu- 
als. In 1914 four numbers of a literary review, Likht (“Light”), 
were published in Yiddish, with the collaboration of Jacob 
*Groper, Abraham L. *Zissu, Motty Rabinovici, and Jacob 
*Botoshansky. The illustrations were the work of the painter 
Reuven *Rubin. 

Jassy was the cradle of the Yiddish theater. In 1876 Abra- 
ham *Goldfaden first presented his operettas in Jassy. J. *Lat- 
teiner also had his own theater company, for which he wrote 
75 plays. N. Horowitz from Galicia produced his operettas 
with a historical setting there. 


Between the Two World Wars 

In 1919 the community was reorganized. In the same year elec- 
tions were held for the first communal administration. The 
community was recognized as a public body by the Ministry of 
Religions in 1927. In 1939 there existed in Jassy 112 synagogues, 
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one kindergarten, three elementary schools for boys and four 
for girls, four religious schools (talmud torah), one yeshivah, 
one secondary school, one general hospital, one children’s hos- 
pital, two sanatoriums for invalids, an orphanage, and an old 
age home. A Zionist weekly Tribuna Evreeasca was published 
in Romanian at Jassy between the two world wars. 

In this period also Jassy, and especially the university, 
continued to be the center of antisemitic activities. Under the 
leadership of A.C. Cuza, the “National and Christian Defense 
League” (LANC) was founded in 1923. The head of the youth 
organization, Corneliu Zelea Codreanu, founded the “Archan- 
gel Michael League” in 1927, which is also known as “All for the 
Fatherland” and the more familiar “Iron Guard,’ an extremist 
antisemitic organization. The continual troubles caused by the 
antisemitic organizations and economic persecution by the 
authorities led to progressive pauperization among the Jewish 
masses in Jassy. In consequence the Jewish population dimin- 
ished from 43,500 in 1921 to 35,465 (34.4%) in 1930. 


Holocaust Period and After 

On Nov. 6, 1940, the Antonescu government had seized power. 
The persecution of the Jewish population began immediately, 
accompanied by arbitrary arrests, torture, extortion, confisca- 
tion of places of business, and attempts to stage trials on such 
charges as Communism. However, the Jewish community 
leaders soon managed to reach an agreement with the leaders 
of the Iron Guard, who promised to stop the persecution in ex- 
change for the sum of six million lei to be paid in installments. 
Consequently, until the Iron Guard were forced out of the gov- 
ernment (January 1941), there were few further antisemitic in- 
cidents in the city. The final installment of the “subsidy” was 
paid during the Bucharest pogrom, which occurred when the 
Iron Guard rebelled against Antonescu’s government, and, as 
a result, the Jews of Jassy remained unharmed. 

In the summer of 1941, on the eve of the outbreak of war 
against the Soviet Union, many German army units moved 
to Jassy. Before the first military operation in the area (on 
June 29, 1941) and the opening of the large-scale offensive on 
the southern front (July 2, 1941), antisemitic tension grew, as 
the result of rumors that Jews were signaling to the Russian 
planes bombarding the town, and had even dared to shoot at 
soldiers. On the eve of June 28, German and Romanian pa- 
trols, accompanied by local residents, murdered many Jews 
and rounded up thousands more in the courtyard of the po- 
lice station, where they were shot the next day. Immediately 
afterward, 4,332 Jews were dispatched to internment camps, 
2,205 of them suffocating en route from the terrible over- 
crowding in the death cars. The exact number then killed at 
Jassy is unknown; wartime Romanian secret police documents 
mention the number of 13,266 victims including 40 women 
and 180 children. 

In 1969 there were about 2,000 Jewish families in Jassy, 
and 11 synagogues. Courses in Hebrew and Jewish history with 
about 80 participants were held. The population diminished 
steadily to a few hundred by the turn of the century owing to 
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immigration to Israel and elsewhere. Those who remained 
were cared for through government and Jewish funds. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: I.J. Niemirower, Ochire asupra istoriei 
comunitatii israelite din lasi (1907); idem, Scrieri complete, 2 (1919), 
91-105; 529-531; M.A. Halevy, Comunitatile evreilon din lasi si 
Bucruesti, (1931); idem, in: Almanachul Ziarului Tribuna evreeasca, 
2 (1938/39), 251-2; idem, in: Studia et Acta Orientalia, 1 (1957), 360; 
idem, in: Sinai, 1 (Bucharest, 1928), 7-10; M. Gaster, in: Anuar pen- 
tru israeliti, 16 (1893/95), 12, 14; A. Turcu, ibid., 18 (1896/97), 184-73 
W. Schwarzfeld, ibid., 12 (1889/90), 21-40; 13 (1890/91), 43-66; 17 
(1895/96), 50-62; idem, in: Egalitatea, 5 (1894), 220, 228, 236, 251, 260, 
269, 299; C. Drimmer, ibid., 32 (1922), 54; idem, in: Almanachul evreesc 
ilustrat pentru Romania (1932), 34-37; A. Hahamu, in: Calendarul al- 
manah evreesc (1945), 169-71; E. Herbert, in: Journal of Jewish Bibliog- 
raphy, 2 (1940), 111f.; E. Feldman, in: Zion, 22 (1957); PK Romanyah, 
141-76; M. Carp, Cartea Neagr, 2 (1948); M. Mircu, Pogromul de la 
Tasi (1947); I. Ludo, Din ord-inul cui? (1947); S.C. Cristian, Patru ani 
de urgie (1946). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Ioanid, The Holocaust in 
Romania: The Destruction of Jews and Gypsies Under the Antonescu 


Regime, 1940-1944 (2000). 
[Theodor Lavi] 


JASTROW, family of scholars originating in Prussian Poland, 
later in the U.S. MARCUS MORDECAI JASTROW (1829-1903) 
was a Polish-born rabbi and lexicographer and a leader of 
the historical school in the United States. Jastrow was born 
in Rogasen, Poznania. He was ordained by Rabbis Feilchen- 
feld of Rogasen and Wolf Landau of Dresden. He also stud- 
ied at Berlin University and took his doctorate at Halle with 
a thesis on the philosophy of Abraham ibn Ezra (1855). With 
the aid of Heinrich *Graetz he was appointed preacher of the 
progressive German congregation in Warsaw. There he was 
caught up (with other Warsaw rabbis) in the Polish insurrec- 
tionary movement of 1861-63, preaching and writing for the 
revolutionary cause; he was imprisoned by the Russians for 
three months and, being a Prussian subject, expelled from 
Poland. For two years he was rabbi at Worms. In this period 
he published Vier Jahrhunderte aus der Geschichte der Juden 
(1865), covering the period from the Babylonian Exile to the 
Maccabees. 

In 1866 he emigrated to the United States as rabbi to 
Rodeph Shalom, a congregation in Philadelphia largely com- 
posed of German immigrants; he served this congregation 
until his retirement in 1892. His work with the congregation 
encountered many difficulties. He strove to hold his synagogue 
within the confines of tradition but he was not able to stem the 
tide to Reform. He introduced some reforms, such as the use 
of an organ and Benjamin *Szold’s prayer book Avodat Israel 
(Ger., 1863), which he helped to revise and which he translated 
into English as A Prayer Book for the Services of the Year... 
(1885). However, in polemics in the Hebrew Leader and the 
Jewish Times he opposed the movement for radical Reform as 
expressed by I.M. *Wise, D. *Einhorn, and Samuel *Hirsch. He 
did not favor formation of the *Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations or of *Hebrew Union College. In these polem- 
ics he emerged as one of the leaders of the historical school, 
which developed into *Conservative Judaism. 
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Jastrow taught Jewish philosophy, history, and Bible at 
Maimonides College from 1867 until it closed in 1875. He took 
a prominent part in the work of the *Jewish Publication Soci- 
ety, served from 1895 to 1903 as editor-in-chief of its projected 
Bible translation, and did the translation of Job. He also edited 
the Talmud section of the *Jewish Encyclopedia. Jastrow was a 
member of the executive of the *Alliance Israélite Universelle 
and of *Mekizei Nirdamim, and served as a vice president of 
the American Zionist Federation. 

A severe illness in 1876 forced Jastrow to restrict his 
communal activities, and during a prolonged convalescence 
he began work on his major contribution to modern Jewish 
scholarship, the monumental Dictionary of the Targumim, the 
Talmud Babli and Yerushalmi and the Midrashic Literature (2 
vols., 1886-1903; reprs. 1926, 1943, 1950; and as Hebrew-Ara- 
maic-English Dictionary..., 2 vols., 1969). Using Jacob *Levy’s 
dictionaries and S. Kraus’ Griechische und Lateinische Lehnwo- 
erter, Jastrow produced an eminently serviceable dictionary 
for the student of rabbinics, particularly the English-speaking 
student. In comprehensiveness and in attention to compara- 
tive linguistics, the dictionary was a definite advance on its 
predecessors. Though talmudic lexicography has progressed 
considerably since the dictionary first appeared, Jastrow’s 
work has retained its value as a tool for all who study rab- 
binic literature. 

One of Marcus sons, MORRIS JASTROW (1861-1922), was 
a distinguished Orientalist. He was born in Poland and was 
brought to the United States as a child. He took his doctorate 
at Leipzig in 1884 with a dissertation on Judah *Hayyuj (Abu 
Zakarijja Jahja... und seine zwei grammatischen Schriften..., 
1885; Weak and Geminative Verbs by Abu Zakariyya... Hayyuj, 
1897). Returning to Philadelphia, he assisted his father for a 
short time at Rodeph Shalom. In 1892 he began teaching Se- 
mitics at the University of Pennsylvania; he also served as li- 
brarian (from 1898) and as research professor of Assyriology 
there. For a time he acted as editor of the Bible department 
of the Jewish Encyclopedia, was on the board of the Interna- 
tional Encyclopedia, and contributed to Hasting’s Dictionary 
of the Bible, the Encyclopedia Biblica, and many other learned 
publications. His anti-Zionist attitude is evident in Zionism 
and the Future of Palestine: Fallacies and Dangers of Political 
Zionism (1919). 

Jastrow’s most important work was probably Religion of 
Babylonia and Assyria (1898; rev. ed. Aspects of Religious Beliefs 
and Practice in Babylonia and Assyria, 1969). His other works 
on the religious and cultural history of Assyria and Babylonia 
include Fragment of the Babylonian Dibbarra Epic (1891; now 
known as the 11 Tablet of the Era-epic); Bildermappe... zur Re- 
ligion Babyloniens und Assyriens... (1912); an atlas of illustra- 
tions for the Religion of Babylonia and Assyria; An Old Baby- 
lonian Version of the Gilgamesh Epic (with A.T. Clay, 1923). 

Of more immediate Jewish interest are his Study of Re- 
ligion (1901); Hebrew and Babylonian Tradition (1914); Gentle 
Cynic (1919), on Ecclesiastes; Book of Job (1920); and Song of 
Songs (1921). 
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Marcus’ younger son, JOSEPH JASTROW (1863-1944), 
was a noted psychologist. Jastrow was educated at Pennsylva- 
nia and Johns Hopkins universities. He taught psychology at 
Wisconsin (1888-1927), Columbia (1910), and the New School 
for Social Research (1927-33). In 1900 he served as president 
of the American Psychological Association. He made a con- 
siderable contribution to the psychology of perception and 
of abnormality and he popularized Freudian thought in such 
works as Fact and Fable in Psychology (1900); Subconscious 
(1906, repr. 1970); Keeping Mentally Fit (1928), a title Jastrow 
also used for a syndicated newspaper column (1928-32) anda 
radio series (1935-38); The House that Freud Built (1932; Freud, 
His Dream and Sex Theories, 1941); Error and Eccentricity in 
Human Belief (1935); Betrayal of Intelligence (1938); and Story 
of Human Error (ed., 1936). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: ON MARCUS: M. Davis, Emergence of Con- 
servative Judaism (1963), 342-4; idem, in: Sefer ha-Shanah li- Yhudei 
Amerikah, 6 (1942), 427-39; E. Davis, History of Rodeph Shalom Con- 
gregation (1926), 81-104; D.W. Amram, Memorial Address on the Tenth 
Anniversary of the Death of M. Jastrow (1913); N.M. Gelber, Juden und 
der polnische Aufstand (1923), index. ON MORRIS: A.T. Clay and J.A. 
Montgomery, in: JAOS, 41 (1921), 337-44; T.B. Jones, The Sumerian 


Problem (1969), 62-65. 
[Jacob Rothschild / Jack Reimer] 


JASTRUN (Agatstein), MIECZYSLAW (1903-1983), Pol- 
ish poet, essayist, and translator. Born in Korolowka, Jast- 
run was one of the Skamander literary group. Philosophical 
reflection dominated such pre-World War 11 collections as 
Spotkanie w czasie (“Meeting in Time,’ 1929), Inna mlodosé 
(“Another Youth,” 1933), and Strumien i milczenie (“Stream 
and Silence,” 1937). During the years 1945-49, he was coedi- 
tor of the literary weekly Kuznica. From the end of World 
War 11 his verse reflected the period of the Holocaust, nota- 
bly in Godzina strzezona (“The Guarded Hour,’ 1944), Rzecz 
ludzka (“Human Matter,’ 1946), Sezon w Alpach (“Season in 
the Alps,” 1948), Rok urodzaju (“The Fertile Year,’ 1950), and 
Barwy ziemi (“Colors of Earth,” 1951). Jastrun also wrote three 
biographical novels on great Polish poets: Mickiewicz (1949, 
1967"'; Eng. tr. 1955; Heb. tr. 1956); Spotkanie z Salomeg (“Meet- 
ing with Salomea,” 1951), on the poet Juliusz Slowacki; and 
Poeta i dworzanin (“The Poet and the Courtier,’ 1954), on the 
poet Jan Kochanowski. His volumes of essays include: Dzien- 
niki i wspomnienia (“Diaries and Memoirs,’ 1955); Wizerunki: 
Szkice literackie (“Images: Literary Essays,” 1956), on Polish 
and foreign writers; and Mit srodziemnomorski (“Mediterra- 
nean Myth,’ 1962). Selections of his verse were published in 
1966 and 1968. Jastrun also edited Poezja Mlodej Polski (“The 
Poetry of Young Poland,’ 1967), Wolnosé Wyboru “Freedom 
of Choice,” essays, 1969) and Godla pamieci (“Memorials, 
poetry, 1969). Among Jastrun’s outstanding translations are 
those from the works of Lorca, Pushkin, and Rilke. An in- 
dependently minded Communist, Jastrun was one of the au- 
thors of the Manifest trzydziestu czterech (“Manifesto of the 
34,’ 1964) against the cultural policy of the Polish Communist 
Party and government. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Trznadel, O poezji Mieczystawa Jastruna 
(1954); A. Sandauer, Poeci trzech pokolen (19627), ch. 8. 


[Stanislaw Wygodzki] 


JASZI, OSZKAR (1875-1957), Hungarian political scientist. 
Born in Nagykaroly (now Romania), Jaszi was converted to 
Christianity as a child. He was editor of the radical periodical 
Huszadik Szdzad (“Twentieth Century”) from 1906 to 1919. 
Jaszi was particularly concerned with the problem of na- 
tional minorities. In his book, A nemzeti allamok kialakuldsa és 
a nemzetiségi kérdés (“The Evolution of the Nation States and 
the Nationality Problem,” 1912), he argued that these minori- 
ties should be granted full cultural and social autonomy. But 
later he believed that the question of Russian Jewry could be 
resolved by the creation of a Jewish state in Palestine. He ad- 
vocated that the Jews of Hungary should assimilate. In 1912 he 
became an assistant professor of political science at the Univer- 
sity of Kolozsvar. In 1918, following the outbreak of revolution, 
he was made minister of national minorities. He recognized 
the right of the Jews to national self-determination and also at- 
tempted to negotiate a permanent settlement with the national 
minorities within the Hungarian Republic. When the Hungar- 
ian Soviet regime came to power in 1919, Jaszi left Hungary 
for Vienna and then Munich. He published a history of the 
revolution in Hungary, Magyar kdlvaria - magyar foltamadds 
(1920; Revolution and Counter Revolution in Hungary, 1924). 
In the following year he immigrated to the United States where 
he lectured at Oberon College, Ohio, and became professor of 
political science there in 1941. Jaszi was the author of numerous 
works on politics and political science including A torténelmi 
materializmus allambélcselete (“History of Historical Materi- 
alism,’ 1904), Miiyészet és erkélcs (“Arts and Ethics,’ 1904), and 
‘The Dissolution of the Habsburg Monarchy (1929). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Magyar Irodalmi Lexikon, 1 (1963), 525; Mag- 
yar Eletrajzi Lexikon, 1 (1967), 807; UJE, 6 (1942), 46; O. Jaszi, Magyar 
kdlvaria — magyar foltamadas (19697), 7-11, introd. by I. Borsody. 


[Baruch Yaron] 


JATIVA (XAtiva), city in Valencia, E. Spain. Its commu- 
nity was probably second in size in the kingdom after that of 
the city of Valencia itself. After Jativa was captured from the 
Moors by James 1 in 1244, the quarter where Jews had lived 
under Muslim rule was restored to them, and the king’s in- 
terpreter, Bahye Alfaquim, received estates in the city and its 
vicinity. In the 13" century there were about 200 Jews living 
in Jativa. In 1268 James 1 forbade the practice of stoning the 
Jews on Good Friday. In 1274, a new charter exempted the 
community from taxes for five years in order to encourage 
Jewish settlement in the city. The community was governed 
by a council of seven members who had criminal jurisdic- 
tion. In 1283 the town council prohibited the Jews from wear- 
ing bright clothes and jewelry. A center for study of the He- 
brew and Arabic languages was established in Jativa by the 
Dominican Order in 1291: a Jew named Yom Tov, who taught 
here, was exempted from taxes. In 1363 Pedro rv imposed a 
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tax of 10,000 solidos on the community as their contribution 
toward the war against Castile. John 1 forbade the municipal 
officials to prevent the Jews from setting up workshops and 
they were authorized to do so in any section of the town. R. 
Hayyim b. Bibas, a disciple of *Asher b. Jehiel and correspon- 
dent of *Isaac b. Sheshet (cf. resp. no. 297), was rabbi in Jativa. 
During the persecutions of 1391, some Jews in Jativa died as 
martyrs, whilst others became converted to Christianity. The 
Jewish settlement was renewed during the 15 century and 
was the only community that existed in the Kingdom of Va- 
lencia after 1391 that continued until the expulsion of the Jews 
from Spain in 1492. In 1482, the kabbalist Joseph *Alcastiel was 
living in Jativa. Other scholars who resided there were Jacob 
Elihahu, Amram Efrati, and Yehoshua Satabi. The paper mill 
at Jativa, the oldest in Christian Europe, is believed to have 
been a Jewish enterprise. The pioneer Spanish Hebrew printer, 
Solomon Zalmati (one of whose relatives was involved with 
the Inquisition), was a native of Jativa. 

In 1941 a Hebrew inscription was discovered in the her- 
mitage of las Santas which suggests that it was the site of the 
synagogue. The Jewish quarter was not far from there, in the 
Santas street and adjacent small streets. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, index; Baer, Urkunden, index; 
Cantera-Millas, Inscripciones, 361; Piles Ros, in: Sefarad, 20 (1960), 
365, 367-9; C. Roth, Jews in the Renaissance (1959), 174f. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: A. Ventura Conejero, in: Xdtiva, fira dagost, (1979), 
29-36. 


[Haim Beinart] 


JATTIR, JETHIRA (Heb. 1°n”), Judean city situated in the 
southernmost hill district and mentioned together with 
Shamir and Socoh (Josh. 15:48). It was a levitical city of the 
Kohathite family (Josh. 21:14; 1 Chron. 6:42). Jattir was one of 
the cities in southern Judah to which David distributed part 
of the spoils taken from the Amalekites (1 Sam. 30:27). Euse- 
bius identifies it with Lether, a large village 20 Roman miles 
from Eleutheropolis (Bet Guvrin), inhabited only by Chris- 
tians (Onom. 108:1ff.). The site of Jattir is now called Khirbat 
‘Attir; its extensive ruins date from the Roman and Byzantine 
periods. The *Madaba map shows Jattir in the wrong place, 
confusing it with Ether. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Mader, Altchristliche Basiliken und Lokal- 
traditionen in Suedjudaea (1918), 224; A. Alt, in: pjb, 28 (1932), 15 ff; 
M. Avi-Yonah, Madaba Mosaic Map (1954), no. 102; EM, 3 (1965), 953; 
B. Bagatti, in: LA, 11 (1961), 304-5. 

[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


JAUNIJELGAVA (Ger. Friedrichstadt), city in Zemgale 
(Courland) district, Latvia., S.E. of Riga. In the period of czar- 
ist rule it was a district capital in *Courland. Jewish artisans 
from the villages started to settle in Jaunijelgava under Rus- 
sian rule at the beginning of the 19" century. In 1850 the Jew- 
ish community numbered 1,483, increasing to 4,128 (70% of 
the total population) in 1881, and 3,256 (62.5%) in 1897. Apart 
from petty trade and artisanship, some wealthy Jews dealt in 
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the export of wood, hides, and bristles. During World War 1, 
the Jews in Jaunijelgava were expelled in July 1915 into the Rus- 
sian interior, but before that three prominent members of the 
community were arrested as hostages, to be executed if cases 
of treason were discovered among the Jews. The city was sub- 
sequently destroyed in the fighting between the Russian and 
German armies. The community did not recover after the war, 
and only 680 returned by 1925. The Jewish population had de- 
creased to 561 (26% of the total population) by 1933. Despite 
the decline Jews dominated the town’s trade, owning most of 
the business resources. A Yiddish school existed, and the lo- 
cal rabbi functioned also as deputy mayor of the town. After 
the Soviets took over in 1940, they nationalized businesses and 
liquidated Jewish public life. Germans occupied the town in 
the end of June 1941. The Latvian “Self-Defense” forces began 
killing Jews. They assembled them in the synagogue. In the 
beginning of August a group of young Jews was taken out to 
dig ditches and then was shot there. On August 7, 1941, all the 
Jews — 167 families — were taken there and murdered. After 
the war some Holocaust survivors reached the town, took care 
of the cemetery and the mass grave, and erected a monument 
to the Holocaust victims. Later they dispersed, most of them 
leaving for Israel. At the beginning of the 21° century no Jews 
lived in Jaunijelgava. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Ovchinski, Di Geshikhte fun di Yidn in 
Letland (1928). 
[Yehuda Slutsky / Shmuel Spector (2"4 ed.)] 


°JAURES, JEAN LEON (1859-1914), French Socialist politi- 
cian. The *Dreyfus case brought him to the forefront of the 
political scene. At first Jaurés sided with the Socialists, who 
regarded the affair as a phase in the inner struggle of the rul- 
ing class. Later, however, brushing aside political expediency, 
he declared himself willing to “walk the darkened road which 
leads to justice.” In association with Georges Clemenceau and 
Emile *Zola, Jaures headed a national campaign for the reha- 
bilitation of Dreyfus. He was shot in Paris by a fanatic on the 
eve of World War 1 (July 31, 1914). Jaurés had considerable in- 
fluence on Léon *Blum, who regarded himself as his disciple, 
and on leaders of the Zionist labor movement, in particular 
Berl *Katzenelson. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Auclair, La vie de Jean Jaurés (1954); H. 
Goldberg, Life of Jean Jaurés (1962), incl. bibl. 


JAVAL, French family (the origin of the name is unknown). 
The founder, JACQUES JAVAL (1786-1858) of Mulhouse, a 
banker in Paris, established one of the first printed-textile mills 
in Saint-Denis in 1819. He was president of the Paris *Consis- 
toire from 1824 to 1829. His son LEOPOLD (1804-1872) par- 
ticipated in the July Revolution of 1830 and then joined the 
army, taking part in the Algerian campaign and becoming a 
cavalry officer. After returning to civilian life, he organized the 
railway network of Alsace, but he was especially interested in 
agricultural development. In 1857 he was elected deputy for 
Yonne. In the Chamber of Deputies and later at the National 
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Assembly, he supported a program of political and economic 
liberalism. From 1852 to 1871, he was the Haut-Rhin delegate 
to the Central Consistory. His elder son EMILE (1839-1907) 
was a renowned oculist and member of the Academy of Med- 
icine. He invented an apparatus for diagnosing astigmatism 
and a method of teaching reading. Director of the ophthal- 
mological laboratory of the Sorbonne from 1878 to 1900, he 
published a number of books and encyclopedia articles in his 
field. From 1885 to 1889, he too was elected deputy for Yonne. 
His brother ERNEST (1843-1897), an engineer, was prefect of 
Creuse and, from 1885, director of the National Institute for 
the Deaf and Dumb. Emile’ elder son JEAN (1871-1915) was 
also elected to the Chamber of Deputies. Jean’s widow, LILY 
JEAN-JAVAL (née Léon-Lévy; 1882-1958), wrote a number of 
novels; two of them, Noémi (1925) and L’Inquiéte (1927), deal 
with Jewish subjects, and the first part of her travelogue, Sous 
le charme du Portugal (1931), is concerned with the “search 
for the Marranos.” Emile’s second son ADOLPHE (1873-1944) 
was a medical scholar mainly concerned with diseases of the 
blood, on which he published a number of works. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Bloch, in: Univers Israélite, 37 (1872), 
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[Moshe Catane] 


JAVAN (Heb. 11°), fourth of the seven sons of Japheth, son of 
Noah and father of Elishah, Tarshish, Kittim, and Dodanim 
(or Rodanim; Gen. 10:2, 4; 1 Chron. 1:5, 7). The name Javan 
reflects the Greek heroic name Ion, the legendary ancestor 
of the Ionians, a section of the Greek people. They are men- 
tioned only once in Homer but became important later after 
colonizing the central part of the west coast of Asia Minor to 
which they gave their name, Ionia (Iwvia). The rise to power 
of the Ionians in the mid-eighth century has implications for 
dating the Genesis passages. Assyrian sources of the eighth 
century B.c.£. call the area Jawan and Jaman. Egyptian, and 
Persian sources also mention the Ionians. 

Through the Near East Javan came to refer to all Greece. 
The biblical sources mention Javanites as merchants in trade 
with the Phoenicians of Tyre (Ezek. 27:13, cf. 19) and as slave 
traders who bought Judean captives from Phoenicians and Phi- 
listines (Joel 4:6). The Javanites are also mentioned among the 
far-off nations who are destined to witness God's glorious deeds 
(Isa. 66:19). Other biblical texts seem to reflect the tensions and 
hopes of the Hellenistic period in which Judah and Ephraim are 
to take revenge on the Javanites (Zech 9:13). The Book of Daniel, 
which certainly refers to this period, contains an odious refer- 
ence to the king of Javan (Dan. 8:23) and alludes to the power 
struggles of the period of the Greco-Macedonian Empire (10:20, 
11:2). Javan has continued to be the Hebrew for *Greece. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Skinner, Genesis (ICC, 1930), 196-200; C.E. 
Lehman-Haupt, in: Klio, 27 (1934), 74-83, 286-99; Albright, Arch, 
143; C.H. Gordon, in: HUCA, 26 (1955), 43-108. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
puy: D. Baker, in: ABD, 3:650; E. Kearns, in: OCD, 763; A. Birley and 
S. Hornblower, ibid., 764-65. 


[Michael Fishbane / S. David Sperling (2"¢ ed.)] 
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JAVETZ, BARZILLAI BEN BARUCH (d. 1760), Turk- 
ish rabbi and talmudist. Barzillai served as the av bet din in 
Smyrna, where he gave rabbinic discourses in the Mahazikei 
Torah Synagogue, taught in his private yeshivah, and preached 
in the Talmud Torah synagogue. He influenced the wealthy 
Joshua *Soncino to build a synagogue in his name in Smyrna 
and delivered a eulogy on the rabbis of Smyrna who lost their 
lives in the fire of 1730. Barzillai published Leshon Limmu- 
dim (Smyrna, 1755), on the Turim and Leshon Arumim (ibid., 
1749), containing homilies, annotations on Elijah Mizrahi’s 
supercommentary to *Rashi, comments on Maimonides, and 
homilies by his father. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset, 202; Michael, Or, 297-8, 


no. 643; M.D. Gaon, Yehudei ha-Mizrah be-Erez Yisrael, 2 (1937), 726; 


Rosanes, Togarmah, 5 (1938), 63-64. iSinen Weare 


JAVID (Cavid) BEY, MEHMED (1875-1926), Ottoman econ- 
omist and statesman. Born in *Salonica to a *Doenmeh family, 
he worked for the Agriculture Bank and Education Ministry 
after graduating from the Imperial Civil Servants School (Miil- 
kiye) in *Istanbul in 1896, only returning to Salonica in 1902 to 
head the Fevziye School. There he became active in the Young 
Turk movement. After the 1908 Revolution, he was elected to 
the Ottoman parliament, where he served from 1908 to 1918. 
An excellent orator and able economist, he served as finance 
minister in five cabinets, where he was instrumental in reor- 
dering the empire's finances, securing vital foreign loans, and 
restoring investor confidence. The combination of his person- 
ality, ethno-religious origins, and politics made him the tar- 
get of numerous accusations of corruption, espionage, even 
murder. His Francophile and pacifist tendencies led him to 
resign his post in 1914 in protest against the secret Ottoman- 
German alliance, although he remained a financial adviser, 
reassuming the ministerial post in 1917. After the war he went 
into hiding in Istanbul, fleeing to Switzerland after his offer 
to join the Nationalist Forces in Anatolia was rejected. There 
he lived for several years, marrying Aliye, an Ottoman prin- 
cess, and returning to Istanbul in 1922. He was a member of 
the Ottoman delegation at Lausanne in 1921, but fell out with 
Ismet Inénii. After Turkey’s independence, he briefly flirted 
with politics, but largely retired from public life. Arrested 
in 1926 in the wake of an attempt on Mustafa *Kemal’s life, 
he was convicted of sedition by a military tribunal and exe- 
cuted, although his real offense appears to have been posing 
a political challenge to Mustafa Kemal. During his lifetime, 
he published several authoritative textbooks on economics 
(4 vols., 1899-1901) and statistics (1909). Along with Riza 
Tevfik and Ahmet Suayip, he wrote for and edited the influ- 
ential social sciences journal Ulum-i Iktisadiye ve Ictimdiye 
Mecmuasi (1908-11). His voluminous memoirs, serialized in 
the daily Tanin (1943-46), are an important primary source 
for this period. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tiirk Ansiklopedisi 10:37-39; Gévsa, Tiirk 
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JAVITS, JACOB KOPPEL (1904-1986), U.S. lawyer and poli- 
tician. Javits was born in New York City to poor, immigrant 
parents. After attending Columbia University and New York 
University Law School, Javits formed a law partnership with 
his brother (1927) and for the next several years practiced as a 
trial lawyer, gaining fame for his work in the 1933 bankruptcy 
case of Kreuger and Toll. In 1932 he joined the Ivy Republi- 
can Club - the beginning of what was to be a long association 
for him with both politics and the Republican Party. During 
World War 11 he served with the U.S. Army in Europe and the 
Pacific, rising to the rank of lieutenant colonel. 

Upon his return to civilian life in 1946, Javits ran for a seat 
in the House of Representatives from the 215t Congressional 
District in Manhattan and won. He remained in the House, 
where he became a member of the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee, until 1954, when he was elected attorney general of New 
York State. In 1956 he won election to the U.S. Senate and 
was reelected in 1962. He was elected to the Senate again in 
1968 by a margin of over a million votes. An abortive attempt 
to gain the 1968 Republican vice presidential nomination, 
however - the first time a Jew ever openly aspired to such of- 
fice — never materialized. He served in the Senate until 1980, 
when he lost his seat and returned to his law practice. At the 
same time, he also served as an adjunct professor of public 
affairs at the School of International Affairs at Columbia 
University. 

As a politician, Javits’ strength lay in his special appeal 
for liberal and Jewish voters, whose sympathies in New York 
were more often with the Democrats, but who regarded his 
voting record as one of the best in Congress. He consistently 
supported greater public aid to education, health, urban hous- 
ing, the arts, and small business, and backed civil rights and 
fair-labor legislation, foreign aid, tariff liberalization, and cur- 
tailment of nuclear testing. 

As a senior member of the Senate, Javits served on the 
powerful Foreign Relations Committee from 1969. A particu- 
larly warm friend of Israel, he repeatedly argued on the Sen- 
ate floor that purely American interests should dictate that 
the U.S. support Israel as unequivocally as the U.S.S.R. sup- 
ported the Arab states. He was active in a number of Jewish 
organizations, including the Zionist Organization of Amer- 
ica, Bnai Brith, the American Jewish Committee, the Feder- 
ation of Jewish Philanthropies, and the America-Israel Cul- 
tural Foundation. 

He wrote American Policy in the Near East (1953), Dis- 
crimination — U.S.A. (1960), Order of Battle: A Republican's 
Call to Reason (1964), The Defense Sector and the American 
Economy (with C. Hitch and A. Burns, 1968), Who Makes War: 
‘The President vs. Congress (with D. Kellermann, 1973), and 
Javits: The Autobiography of a Public Man (with R. Steinberg, 
1981). 

Named in his honor, the Jacob K. Javits Convention Cen- 
ter is located in Manhattan. Built in the 1980s, it is a large ex- 
hibition venue, covering five city blocks, that hosts a variety 
of major trade shows and conventions. 
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JAWITZ, ZE EV 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Viorst, in: Esquire (April 1966); Time (June 
24, 1966), 25-29; Weaver, in: New York Times Magazine (April 4, 


1965), 35 ff. 
[Harvard Sitkoff / Ruth Beloff (2"¢ ed.)] 


JAWITZ, ZE’EV (1847-1924), writer and historian. Jawitz was 
born in Kolno to a wealthy family distinguished in lineage, 
scholarship, and piety. After an unsuccessful attempt at busi- 
ness, he devoted all his time to writing and scholarship. He con- 
tributed to Smolenskin’s Ha-Shahar (in no. 11 (1882), 41-48). 

Jawitz won public recognition with his article “Migdal 
ha-meah” (“Tower of the century,” in S.P. Rabinowitz (ed.), 
Keneset Yisrael, 1 (1887); repr. in his Toledot Yisrael, 13 (1937), 
189-250), a survey of Jewish history from the death of Men- 
delssohn in 1786 to the death of Montefiore in 1886. The work’s 
originality lay in the author’s command of sources in Hebrew 
and other languages; in the inner integrity of his approach, 
which was a mixture of Eastern European Judaism, the roman- 
ticism of Hibbat Zion, and the Judaism of Frankfurt Ortho- 
doxy (often characterized by the phrase Torah im derekh erez, 
in the sense of “Torah and secular learning”); and in his writ- 
ing style, a combination of biblical and scholarly Hebrew. 

Settling in Erez Israel in 1888, Jawitz taught in Zikhron 
Yaakov. His writings were widely published in Erez Israel in 
such periodicals as Haaretz, Peri ha-Arez (1892), and Geon 
ha-Arez (2 vols., 1893-94). He also wrote several textbooks, 
including Tal Yaldut (1891), Ha-Moriyyah (1894), Divrei ha- 
Yamim le-Am Benei- Yisrael (1894), Divrei Yemei ha-Ammim 
(1893-94), and books in which he attempted to relate legends 
in biblical style, as in Sihot minni Kedem (1887, 19277). His pop- 
ular work Neginot minni Kedem (1892) appeared in several edi- 
tions. In Erez Israel, Jawitz was active on the Va’'ad ha-Lashon, 
the committee responsible for developing Hebrew as a modern 
language. He and his brother-in-law, J.M. *Pines, contributed 
to the development of modern Hebrew by introducing linguis- 
tic elements from the literature of the Mishnah, Talmud, and 
Midrash, e.g., tarbut (“culture”) and kevish (“road”). Jawitz 
left Palestine in 1894, moving to Vilna, to Germany, and later 
to London. For a short while he was active in the foundation 
of *Mizrachi in Russia and edited the monthly journal Ha- 
Mizrah (1903-04). Simultaneously, Jawitz continued his ma- 
jor work, Toledot Yisrael... (14 vols., 1895-1940; the first part 
appeared in Warsaw, and the last five parts were published by 
B.M. Lewin in Tel Aviv, 1932-40). The first six parts (compris- 
ing the first section) deal with the Jews in their land, from the 
Patriarchal Age to the end of the period of R. Judah ha-Nasi; 
the next eight parts deal with the Jews among the nations of 
the world, from the period of the amoraim to Hibbat Zion. 
Although Jawitz was not a modern historian, his contribution 
to Jewish historiography is distinctive and valuable in that he 
infused his historical account with commitment to Orthodoxy 
and love for Erez Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Ernst (ed.), Sefer Jawitz... Zikkaron... 
(1934); A.S. Hirschberg, in: Z. Jawitz, Toledot Yisrael, 14 (1940), 121-63; 
MLL. Lilienblum, Kitvei..., 3 (1912), 133-84; J. Klausner, Yozerim u- 
Vonim, 2 (1930), 52-61; B. Dinur, Benei Dori (1963), 19-22; M. Eliash, 
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JAY, ALLAN LOUIS NEVILLE 


in: S.K. Mirsky (ed.), Ishim u-Demuyyot be-Hokhmat Yisrael... (1959), 
155-73; Waxman, Literature, 4 (1960), 153-4, 454, 727-35. 


[Benzion Dinur (Dinaburg)] 


JAY, ALLAN LOUIS NEVILLE (1931— _), British fencer, 1960 
Olympic Silver medalist in Individual and Team Epée. Born 
in London, Jay attended Oxford, where he was British epée 
champion in 1952. He was junior sabre champion in 1953 and 
was named captain of the school’s fencing team in 1954. In 
1959, he became world foil champion, and came in second in 
epée, the last person to obtain two medals in the same year. 
Jay was also British epée champion in 1959 and 1960. He com- 
peted in the Olympics in 1952, 1956, 1960, and 1964, winning 
the silver medal in Team and Individual Epée in 1960. Jay was 
British foil champion in 1963. He also won six gold medals in 
foil and epée events at the 1950 and 1953 Maccabiah Games. In 
addition, he won the gold medal at the 1966 Commonwealth 
Games in the individual and team foil events. 


[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 


JAZER (Heb. 11°), Amorite city E. of the Jordan. After the de- 
feat of Sihon, king of the Amorites, Moses sent spies to explore 
Jazer and the Israelites later captured it (Num. 21:32). The Sep- 
tuagint refers to Jazer on the border of Ammon (Num. 21:24). 
It belonged to the territory of the tribe of Gad (Num. 32:35; 
Josh. 13:25) within which it was a levitical city of the family of 
Merari (Josh., 21:39; 1 Chron. 6:66). Under David a governor 
from among the Hebronites was installed at Jazer (1 Chron. 
26:31); the city’s status as an administrative center is confirmed 
by its enumeration between Aroer and Gilead in David's cen- 
sus (11 Sam. 24:5). In later times it fell into the possession of 
the Moabites (Isa. 16:8-9; Jer. 48:32). Judah Maccabee cap- 
tured the city during his campaigns east of the Jordan (1 Macc. 
5:8). Eusebius located Jazer eight or ten Roman miles west of 
Philadelphia (Rabbath-Ammon; Onom. 12:3; 104:13-14). It is 
usually identified with Khirbat al-Sar, 6 mi. (10 km.) west of 
Amman; G.M. Landes has suggested Khirbat al-Sira, 114 mi. 
(2 km.) northeast of Amman. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Landes, in: BASOR, 144 (1956), 30ff.; Schmidt, 


in: ZDPV, 77 (1961), 46ff.; EM, S.V. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


JAZIRAT IBN ‘UMAR, town located N. of *Mosul in north- 
ern “Iraq. During the reign of the *Abbasid Caliphs and the 
Crusades, Jazirat ibn “Umar was an important town which 
maintained close commercial ties with *Armenia. From the 
earliest times, a large Jewish population existed in this region 
which was known as “Kardu.” *Benjamin of Tudela, in the sec- 
ond half of the 12‘ century, stated that there were 4,000 Jews 
residing there. He added that the town was located near the 
Ararat Mountains, where Noah’s ark rested, and that ‘Umar 
ibn al-Khattab made a mosque out of the ark. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Obermeyer, Die Landschaft Babylonien 
(1929), index; A. Ben-Jacob, Kehillot Yehudei Kurdistan (1961), 22, 


24-25, 30. 
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JEALOUSY. Appearing some 80 times in the Bible, the root 
kna (qn; 83?) in its various derivatives is, in the standard 
translations of the Bible, most often related to the notion of 
“jealousy” (or “zeal”). More generally, it connotes any kind 
of emotional agitation resulting from a perceived threat to 
one’s honor or sense of moral rectitude. Hence, it can be 
used in connection with God as well as with humans (Deut. 
29:19; 11 Kings 19:31). It can be characterized as a grave hu- 
man weakness (Prov. 14:30; Job 5:2) and also as a deep moti- 
vation for selfless acts of courage and devotion (Num. 11:29; 
25:11; 1 Kings 19:10, 14). 

Envious rivalry among men, the Bible records, is as old 
as the human race. Cain was distressed because the Lord paid 
more heed to his brother Abel's offering than to his own (Gen. 
4:4), and Joseph's brothers were similarly distressed when 
Jacob, their father, favored Joseph (Gen. 37:4). Envy, too, was 
apparently behind Miriam and Aaron's speaking ill of Moses 
(Num. 12), as it was the motive of Korah’s rebellion against 
Moses and Aaron (Num. 16). Interestingly enough, neither 
verbal forms of gn’ nor its cognates are used in connection 
with any of these incidents, indicating that envy is not coter- 
minous with “jealousy.” Accordingly, F. Kuechler suggested 
that qv’ primarily refers to the dark envy and suspicion aris- 
ing from an erotic love relationship. In support of this view, 
he points to verses in the poetic books of the Bible (Prov. 6:34; 
27:4; Song 8:6) and to the “ritual in cases of jealousy” described 
in the Book of Numbers (5:11-31). The latter is an ancient trial 
with some elements of the ordeal to test a wife suspected by 
her husband of an adulterous union (see *Ordeal of Jealousy). 
On the basis of these passages, Kuechler contends that the 
notion of God’s kinah (qirah) is also derived from *Hosea’s 
erotic metaphors. The relationship between God and Israel, 
then, is like that of a lover and his beloved. He is jealous of 
her affections and demands her exclusive loyalty. It is note- 
worthy though that the root qi is not attested in Hosea. That 
divine “jealousy” is not restricted to Yahweh is shown by an 
Akkadian (Standard Babylonian dialect) text referring to the 
goddess Sarpanitum with the cognate verb genii. 

There is no reason to posit a late date for the epithet el 
kanna (qanna’; kanno, qanno’) which appears in early sources 
(Ex. 20:5; 34:14; Josh. 24:19). In fact, it seems to reflect one of 
the most characteristic features of the early Israelite concep- 
tion of God whose presence never leaves man in repose, and 
who always supervenes either in moments of distress to save 
humans, or when humans behave as if there were no such pres- 
ence. Just as the individual is jealous of his honor, so does God 
defend His against all who would ignore it. Since, moreover, it 
cannot be dissociated from His holiness, God's jealousy is man- 
ifested in a dual manner: loving concern for those who revere 
Him and consuming wrath toward those who set themselves 
against Him. It is possible for individuals, too, to be overcome 
by qin’ah in or on God's behalf, in their single-minded devo- 
tion to His covenant (Num. 25:11-13; 1 Kings 19:10, 14; 11 Kings 
10:16; Ps. 119:139). 

[David L. Lieber / S. David Sperling (274 ed.)] 
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In Talmudic Literature 
In the talmudic literature the word kinah is found in both the 
senses in which it occurs in the Bible, as jealousy and as zeal 
for God. Many passages speak against jealousy, such as “who- 
ever stirs up jealousy and strife in his home is regarded by the 
Bible as stirring up jealousy and strife in Israel as a whole” 
(ARN’ 28:85). Moses preferred to die a hundred deaths rather 
than to give way once to the feeling of jealousy (Deut. R. 9:9). 
Rabba b. Mahasyah states in Rav’s name: “A man should never 
single out one son among his other sons, for on account of the 
extra weight of two sela’im of silk which Jacob gave to Joseph 
and not to his other sons, his brothers became jealous of him, 
resulting in our forefathers’ descent into Egypt” (Shab. 10b). 
R. Eleazar ha-Kappar said, “Jealousy... drives a man out of the 
world” (Avot 4:28), and those who do not envy are promised 
that their flesh will not become dust until before the resurrec- 
tion (Shab. 152b). Jealousy is all-embracing, with one excep- 
tion: “A person can feel jealousy and envy for everyone, except 
for his son and his disciple” (San. 105b). However, envy can 
have its positive side since it leads to emulation: “the envy of 
soferim [scholars] leads to the increase of wisdom” (BB 21a). 
In the same vein it is stated, “Were it not for jealousy no one 
would marrry or build a house” (Mid. Ps. 37:1), and had not 
Rachel envied the good deeds of her sister, she would not 
have borne children (Gen. R. 71:6). Zeal for God is highly 
praised: “Were it not for Abraham’s zeal [kinah] for God, He 
would not have become the Possessor [koneh] of Heaven and 
Earth” (Mid. Ps. 37:1, based on Gen. 14:22). Phinehas and Eli- 
jah are singled out as exemplifying this zeal in the Bible, and 
Elijah is even regarded as the incarnation of Phinehas (pdRE 
29, 47). According to one opinion Phinehas became priest 
as a reward for his zeal in slaying *Zimri (Zev. 101b). The 
Maccabees are later used as symbols of religious zeal: “The 
Holy One clothed Himself with seven garments. One was for 
the Greeks, as it says [Isa. 59:17],... and He was clad in zeal 
[kinah] as a cloak” - referring to the Hasmoneans (Mid. Ps. 
93:1). Mattathias on his deathbed urged his sons to emulate 
the zeal of Phinehas and Elijah, calling Phinehas “our father” 
(1 Macc. 2:54, 58), and Phinehas is thus regarded as the spiri- 
tual ancestor of the *Zealots (kanna’im). Nevertheless, Elijah 
is criticized for his excessive zeal, and the revelation to him 
at Horeb (1 Kings 19:10-14) is interpreted as a censure of him 
for accusing instead of defending Israel (Song R. 1:6, 1). Jo- 
nah is criticized for being more zealous for the honor of Israel 
than for that of God (see TJ, Sanh. 11:7, 30b), but Jeremiah was 
praised for achieving a fine balance between the two (ARN? 
47, 129, Mekh. to 12:1). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: FE, Kiichler, in: zaw, 28 (1908), 42ff.; Peder- 
sen, Israel, 1-2 (1926), 175, 236-7; Pritchard, Texts, 171, par. 132; N.H. 
Tur-Sinai, Peshuto shel Mikra, 1 (1962), 151; G. von Rad, Old Testa- 
ment Theology (1963), 204; H.A. Brongers, in: VT, 13 (1963), 269-84; 
H. Ringgren, Israelite Religion (1966), 76; H. van Oyen, Ethik des Alten 
Testaments (1967), 99; T.H. Gaster, Myth, Legend and Custom in the 
Old Testament (1969), 280-300. IN TALMUDIC LITERATURE: Ginz- 
berg, Legends, 6 (1928), 138, 158, 321. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: CAD 
Q, 209-10; B. Levine, Numbers 22-36 (AB; 2000), 289. 
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JEBUS, JEBUSITE 


JEBENHAUSEN, village in Wuerttemberg, Germany. In 1777 
nine Jewish families received a charter to settle and build a 
separate colony near the farming village. There was no restric- 
tion to the number of Jewish families, and the community, 
which enjoyed far-reaching autonomy, grew from 31 members 
in 1778 to 233 in 1804. Most families were notoriously poor at 
that time, seeking a livelihood from peddling. By the mid-19" 
century many had established themselves as merchants and 
factory owners, developing a flourishing textile and corset in- 
dustry. There were 550 Jews living in Jebenhausen in 1845, 534 
in 1854, 392 in 1862, and 151 in 1869. Between 1798 and 1870, 
more than 300 members of the community immigrated to 
America, mostly for lack of civil rights and economic pros- 
pects. After the revolution of 1848, when the larger cities in 
Wuerttemberg no longer refused Jews the right of residence, 
many left the village to settle in near-by Goeppingen, *Es- 
slingen, or *Stuttgart. Jebenhausen was the seat of a rabbin- 
ate from 1778 to 1874, when it was transferred to Goeppingen. 
Only nine Jews lived in the village in 1899. The synagogue, 
built in 1804, was closed in 1899 and sold for demolition, and 
the community was formally dissolved. The members of the 
only remaining Jewish family were deported to *Theresien- 
stadt in 1942 but survived. A Jewish museum was opened in 
Jebenhausen in 1992. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Taenzer, Die Geschichte der Juden in Jeben- 
hausen und Goeppingen (1927, 19887); N. Bar-Giora Bamberger, Die 
juedischen Friedhoefe Jebenhausen und Goeppingen (1990); S. Rohr- 
bacher, Die juedische Landgemeinde im Umbruch der Zeit (2000). 


[Stephan Rohrbacher (24 ed.)] 


JEBUS, JEBUSITE (Heb. 012°, 012°), one of the peoples of 
Canaan. The Jebusites are mentioned in the Bible in four dif- 
ferent connections: 

(1) In the “table of nations” (Gen. 10:15-19; cf. 1 Chron. 
1:13-14) the Jebusite appears after Sidon and Heth as the 
third son of *Canaan. There may be an allusion to kinship or 
connection between Jebus and Heth in the Book of Ezekiel 
(16:3): “... Jerusalem ... the Amorite was your father, and your 
mother a *Hittite”” Some (unclear) ethnic reality is reflected 
by this combination. 

(2) The Jebusites are mentioned in the lists of the peoples 
of Canaan driven out by the Israelites, lists appearing in the 
Bible more than a score of times (e.g., Gen. 15:21; Ex. 3:8, 17) 
and naming from six to ten nations. Invariably the Jebusites 
appear at the end of each list, and in most instances immedi- 
ately after the *Hivites. The Jebusites’ proximity to the Hivites 
may be due to the fact that both groups were thought to be 
related to the *Hurrians. That the Jebusites are always placed 
last may indicate that they were the last people to appear in 
Canaan and, since they were only found in Jerusalem, that 
they may have been the smallest in number of all the ethnic 
groups. 

(3) The Jebusites are specially mentioned as the inhabit- 
ants of *Jerusalem, e.g., “the Jebusites, the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem” (Josh. 15:63), “and the Jebusite — the same is Jerusalem” 
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(18:28). Judges 19:11, however, refers to the Jebusites without 
mentioning Jerusalem: “When they were by Jebus” and “this 
city of the Jebusites.” Although the name Jebus is widely at- 
tested in biblical stories set during part of the era of settlement, 
it is not attested in the documents of the *el-Amarna period 
(first half of 14"* century B.c.E.), while Jerusalem is. It is pos- 
sible that the Jebusites settled in Jerusalem in the 14* and 13* 
centuries B.c.E., not long before the settlement of the tribes 
of Israel in Canaan. 

(4) The Israelite capture of Jerusalem and its conversion 
into the capital of David’s kingdom at the beginning of his 
reign put an end to the autonomy of the Jebusites. The cap- 
ture of the city as related in 11 Samuel 5:6-10 is surprisingly 
poor with regard to details. Such as are provided, “the lame 
and the blind” (5:6, 8 (bis)); and the zinnor (5:8) are unclear. 
The parallel in 1 Chronicles 11:4-9 seems to be an attempt to 
make sense of the difficult passages in Samuel. According to 
Chronicles, *Joab entered Jerusalem of the Jebusites, accord- 
ing to one opinion, by way of the water system - if “gutter” 
is the sense of zinnor, which some identify with “Warren's 
shaft” - that leads from the pool of Siloam. But the zinnor is 
absent from the Chronicler’s account, and Joab is absent from 
the Samuel account. Clearly all Jebusite inhabitants were not 
destroyed because David bought a threshing floor from Arau- 
nah the Jebusite in order to build an altar (11 Sam. 24: 18-24), 
and also because David may have integrated Jebusite crafts- 
men and officials into his service. 

The origin of the Jebusites is obscure and there are many 
opinions on the subject. Some scholars, on the basis of the 
names of the kings connected with Jerusalem, see the origin of 
the Jebusites in the Hurrians. The first recorded king of Jeru- 
salem dates from the el-Amarna era and bears the name Abdi 
heb/pa(t), “servant of heb/pa(t),” a name compounded from 
West Semitic ‘abdu, “servant, “slave,” and the Hurrian mother 
goddess heb/pa(t). The second extant name, *Araunah (11 Sam. 
24:18-2.4; 1 Chron. 21:18-25), the Jebusite, is taken by some as 
a corruption of the Hurrian word for a king (ewri, “lord”). 
Another view is that the Jebusites are related to the Semitic 
peoples because the Jebusites are mentioned among the peo- 
ples of Canaan, and the clearly Semitic *Adoni-Zedek, king of 
Jerusalem, headed the Amorite alliance against Joshua (Josh. 
10). Others claim that the Jebusites are Amorites because their 
name is similar to the name I4bu-sum, mentioned in sources 
dating from the beginning of the second millennium B.c.. 
and found on the northwest border of Babylonia. Research 
has yet to determine clearly the origin of the Jebusites and the 
date of their settlement in Jerusalem. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.A. Smith, in: Jerusalem, 1-2 (1907), 266-7; 
J. Garstang, The Hittite Empire (1929); H.H. Rowley, in: JBL, 58 (1939), 
113-41; S. Yeivin, in: Zion, 9 (1944), 49ff.; O.R. Gurney, The Hittites 
(1951); J. Simons, Jerusalem in the Old Testament (1952), 60-61, 246-7; 
B. Mazar, in: M. Avi-Yonah (ed.), Sefer Yerushalayim, 1 (1956), 107 f£.; 
Bright, Hist, 78-87, 178-9; H.W. Hertzberg, Samuel (Eng., 1964), 
265-70; S. Abramsky, in: Oz le-David Ben-Gurion (1964), 160-4; D. 
Winton Thomas (ed.), Archaeology and Old Testament Study (1967), 
3-20, 105-18, 277-95. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Reed, in: ABD, 
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3, 652-63; S. Japhet, 1 & 11 Chronicles (1993), 238-42; S. Bar-Efrat, 
11 Samuel (1996), 53-55. 


[Abraham Lebanon / S. David Sperling (274 ed.)] 


JEDAIAH (Heb. 7°97; “yHwu has noted,’ or “yHwu has fa- 
vored”), the name of two priestly ancestral houses mentioned 
in the list of heads of ancestral houses during the term of of- 
fice of Joiakim the high priest. One is in the 17" place on the 
list (Neh. 12: 19) and the other in the last place (ibid. 21). The 
former is mentioned after the house of Joiarib (Jehoiarib), 
and it is possible that he is the one associated with Joiarib in 
other texts (I Chron. 9:10; 24:7); in Nehemiah 12:6 Jedaiah is 
listed as Joiarib’s son. The other house of Jedaiah presumably 
includes (1) the sons of Jedaiah of the house of Jeshua, who 
total 973 (Ezra 2:36; Neh. 7:39), and head the list of four an- 
cestral houses of priests that returned with Zerubbabel; and 
(2) Jedaiah who is last on the list of 23 heads of priestly houses 
that returned with Zerubbabel (Neh. 12:7); this list is, in fact, 
merely one of ancestral houses. However, the relationship 
between these two lists of priestly houses that returned with 
Zerubbabel is unclear. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Rudolph, Ezra und Nehemiah (1949), 8.v. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Hutton, in: ABD, 3:653-55. 


[Samuel Ephraim Loewenstamm] 


JEDAIAH BEN ABRAHAM BEDERSI (Ha-Penini; prob- 
ably born in the 1280s and died about 1340), poet and philos- 
opher. Possibly a native of Béziers, Jedaiah is known to have 
spent time in Perpignan and Montpellier. Little is known of 
his personal history. He may have been a physician. Jedaiah’s 
intellectual interests were literary and philosophic, although 
the two spheres were not clearly separated. In his youth, he 
composed a poetic prayer of 1,000 words titled “Bakkashat 
ha-Memim, every word of which begins with the letter mem 
(in Olelot ha-Bohen, 1808). He is also credited with a similar 
composition, every word of which begins with alef, but many 
believe that this latter poem was written by Jedaiah’s father. 
In popular style he composed Ohev Nashim (“In Defense of 
Women,’ ed. by A. Neubauer in Jubelschrift... L. Zunz (1884), 
pt. 1, 138-40; pt. 2, 1-19). His best-known literary work is Sefer 
Behinat Olam (“The Book of the Examination of the World”), 
a lyrical, ethical monograph on the theme of the futility and 
vanity of this world, and the inestimably greater benefits of 
intellectual and religious pursuits. Behinat Olam, written in 
florid prose and rich in imagery, combines philosophic doc- 
trine and religious fervor with a good measure of asceticism 
and pessimism. 

Published originally in Mantua between 1476 and 1480, 
the work has been reprinted numerous times. It has been 
translated into English (Behinat Olam or An Investigation of... 
Organization of the World, London, 1806), Latin, French, Ger- 
man, Polish, and Yiddish, and numerous commentaries have 
been written on it. Jedaiah also wrote Sefer ha-Pardes (Con- 
stantinople, 1516; reprinted by J. Luzzatto, in Ozar ha-Sifrut, 
3 (1889-90), 1-18), which consists of reflections on isolation 
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from the world, divine worship, the behavior of judges, gram- 
mar, and astronomy. The last chapters deal with rhetoric and 
poetry. Jedaiah was the author of commentaries on various 
Midrashim (Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, Ms. 738; De Rossi, 
222), as well as a commentary on Pirkei Avot (Escorial, Ms. 
G. IV, 3). He may also have written a supercommentary on 
*Ibn Ezra’s commentary on Genesis (see Steinschneider, Cat 
Bod., 1283). 

Jedaiah wrote a number of works which are more strictly 
scientific and philosophical. He was the author of explana- 
tory notes on Avicenna’s Canon (Bodleian Library, Ms. Mich. 
Add. 14, and Mich. 135), and on Averroes’ commentary on 
Aristotle’s Physics (Steinschneider, Uebersetzungen, 109; HB, 
12 (1872) 37). A number of Jedaiah’s philosophical works are 
found in manuscript 984 of the Hebrew manuscript collec- 
tion of the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris (see S. Munk, in 
Archives Israélites (1847), 67-72): Ha-Deot ba-Sekhel ha-Homri 
(“Theories Concerning the Material Intellect”), an epitome of 
Aristotle's De Anima; Ketav ha-Daat (“Treatise on the Intel- 
lect”), a paraphrase of Sefer ha-Sekhel ve-ha-Muskalot, the He- 
brew translation of al *Farabi’s Kitab al-‘Aq! wa al-Maaqulat 
(“Treatise on the Intellect”); Maamar be-Hafkhei ha-Ma- 
halakh (“Treatise on Opposite Motions”), in which Jedaiah 
criticizes the views of another scholar, whose name he never 
mentions, concerning *Averroes commentary on Aristotle's 
De Caelo Bk. 1, ch. 4; and Ketav ha-Hitazzemut (“Book of 
Confutation”), a refutation of the scholar’s reply to Jedaiah’s 
Maamar be-Hafkhei ha-Mahalakh. It has recently been sug- 
gested that this scholar is Levi ben Gershom (see R. Glasner, 
A Fourteenth-Century Scientific-Philosophical Controversy). 
This same manuscript contains a treatise titled Maamar ha- 
Dan ba-Zurot ha-Peratiyyot o Ishiyyot (“A Treatise Upon Per- 
sonal or Individual Forms”), which deals with the problem 
of whether individuals of the same species differing in acci- 
dents also differ in their essential forms. In this latter treatise 
there is reference made to another essay by Jedaiah, Midbar 
Kedemot, which is a commentary on the 25 propositions with 
which Maimonides opens the second part of the Guide of the 
Perplexed. This treatise is no longer extant. 

It has recently been suggested that Jedaiah was influ- 
enced by Christian scholasticism (see S. Pines, Scholasticism 
After Thomas Aquinas and the Teachings of Hasdai Crescas 
and His Predecessors (1967), 1-5, 52-89). Jedaiah’s contention 
in Maamar ha-Dan ba-Zurot ha-Peratiyyot o Ishiyyot that in- 
dividuals of the same species differ in their essential forms 
reflects the position of Duns Scotus and his disciples on the 
question of personal forms. Even his arguments are simi- 
lar to those employed by the Scotists (see also John *Duns 
Scotus). In Maamar be-Hafkhei ha-Mahalakh and Ketav ha- 
Hitazzemut, Jedaiah maintains that the mathematical concepts 
of number, of one, of the discrete, and the continuous, have 
no existence outside the soul or the intellect. This theory re- 
sembles that of the Nominalists, i.e., William of Ockham, his 
predecessors and disciples, more than the views of any Jew- 
ish or Arabic thinkers. While chronologically it is impossible 
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that Jedaiah was influenced by William of Ockham himself, 
it appears likely that he was influenced by some of his prede- 
cessors. As yet, however, no conclusive evidence has been ad- 
vanced to demonstrate this influence. 

Jedaiah is also known for his Iggeret ha-Hitnazzelut (“The 
Apologia,” in Sheelot u-Teshuvot... Rabbenu Shelomo ben 
Adret (Venice, 1545), 67a-75b; printed separately, Lemberg, 
1809; reprinted Warsaw, 1882). In this epistle, addressed to 
Solomon b. Abraham *Adret, after the latter's pronouncement 
of the ban on philosophic study in Barcelona in 1305, Jedaiah 
attempted to exonerate the Jewish communities of Provence 
of the charges of heresy and disrespect to the Torah which 
had been leveled against them by Adret, as well as to argue 
the benefits of religious belief which result from the study of 
philosophy. Greek philosophy, Jedaiah points out, provided 
the scientific basis for belief in God’s unity and incorporeal- 
ity, and in man’s free will. Adret’s major accusation against 
the Jews of Provence was that they denied the historicity of 
the Torah by interpreting it entirely as an allegory. Jedaiah 
argued that in their allegorical interpretations these scholars 
were merely following the teachings of Maimonides. If they 
were guilty of anything it was of making these interpretations 
known to the masses. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.S. Halkin, in: A. Altmann (ed.), Jewish 
Medieval and Renaissance Studies (1967), 165-84; J. Chotzner, in: 
JQR, 8 (1895/96), 414-25; N.S. Doniach, ibid., 23 (1932/33), 63-69; I. 
Davidson, ibid., 349-56; S. Pines, in: Wolfson Jubilee Volume (1965), 
187-201 (Hebrew section). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Saperstein, 
“Jedaiah Bedershis Commentary on the Midrashim,” in: wcyjs, 8:3 
(1982), 59-65); “Selected Passages from Yedaiah Bedersi’s Commen- 
tary on the Midrashim,’ in: Studies in Medieval Jewish History and 
Literature, 2 (1984), 423-40; R. Glasner, “Yeda‘ya ha-Penini’s Un- 
usual Conception of Void,’ in: Science in Context, 10 (1997), 453-703 
idem, A Fourteenth-Century Scientific-Philosophical Controversy: Je- 
daiah ha-Peninis’ Treatise on Opposite Motions and Book of Confuta- 
tion (Heb., 1998). 


[Abraham Solomon Halkin / Ruth Glasner (24 ed.)] 


JEDIDIAH (Amadio) BEN MOSES OF RECANATI (or 
Rimini; 16 century), scholar and translator. Jedidiah worked 
as a private tutor in various Italian towns. In 1566 he made a 
copy (and not a translation, as Neubauer assumes) of Sefer 
Piskei Halakhot by Moses ibn Danon (Bodleian Library, Ms. 
Bodl. Or. 620). The other parts of this manuscript may also 
be Jedidiah’s work (see also Bodleian Library, Ms. Mich. 259). 
He translated Ibn *Tibbon’s Hebrew translation of *Maimo- 
nides’ Guide of the Perplexed into Italian, under the title “Er- 
udizione de’ confusi” (Parma, De Rossi, cod. Ital. 5, Richler 
1259; Berlin, Or. 4°, 487), dedicated to Immanuel (Menahem 
Azarijah) mi-Fano. Both manuscripts, written between 1581 
and 1583, are in Hebrew script; in the introduction, Jedidiah 
clarifies that he intended to help the Jewish students to un- 
derstand difficult works and expressions. Excerpts from this 
translation were published by A. Guetta (see Bibl.). Jedidiah 
also translated the Book of Judith from the Latin into Hebrew, 
adding to it a Hebrew poem in which he summarizes the con- 
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tents (Schoenblum, Catalogue de 135 manuscrits hébreux de la 
collection Schoenblum (1885), 10; Ms. acquired by Kaufmann 
but not contained in Weiss’s list). Other works by Jedidiah are: 
Ketavim u-Melizot, a collection of letters (Bodleian Library, 
Ms. Opp. Add. 8°, 38); Turgeman, a Hebrew-Italian glossary of 
the Bible (Bodleian Library, Ms. Reg. 15, dating from 1597; it is 
not known whether Ms. 642 of the Guenzburg collection con- 
tains the same glossary, or an Italian Bible translation); and an 
abridgment of Elijah Mizrahi’s commentary on Rashi (Parma, 
De Rossi 288, Richler 669). An Oxford manuscript (Bodleian 
Library, Ms. Mich. Add. 67) contains a halakhic opinion by Je- 
didiah, and an opinion rendered by him is quoted by Shabbetai 
Beer in Beer Esek (Venice, 1674). A number of mathematical 
remarks found in the Schoenblum manuscript, mentioned 
above, bear Jedidiah’s signature and the date 1573. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Sacerdote, in: Rendiconti della Reale Ac- 
cademia dei Lincei (1892), 308-25; D. Kaufmann, in: JQr, 11 (1898/99), 
662-70; idem, in: Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie, 11 (1897-98), 
365-68; Kaufmann, Schriften, 2 (1910), 181-3; Steinschneider, Cat Bod, 
1719, 1735; idem, Die Handschriften-Verzeichnisse der Koeniglichen 
Bibliothek zu Berlin, 1 (1878), 33; idem, in: MGwy, 43 (1899), 33-345 
Steinschneider, Uebersetzungen, 922; Neubauer, Cat, 173, 530, 749, 
850; U. Cassuto, Ha-Yehudim be-Firenze bi-Tekufat ha-Renaissance 
(1967), 182. A. Guetta, in: PC. Ioly Zorattini (ed.), Percorsi di storia 
ebraica (2005), 281-303. 


[Umberto (Moses David) Cassuto / Alessandro Guetta (24 ed.)] 


JEDRZEJOW (Pol. Jedrzejéw; Rus. Andreyev), town in 
Kielce province, S. central Poland. Jewish settlement there was 
prohibited until 1862, when Jewish families from the surround- 
ing townlets and villages arrived in Jedrzejow. With the im- 
petus given to the town’s economy by the opening of the rail- 
road station in 1884, the Jewish population rapidly increased. It 
numbered approximately 2,050 (45% of the total population) in 
1897. The majority engaged in small-scale trading and the tra- 
ditional crafts, and some were occupied in the grain and tim- 
ber trade. Jews with capital established timber and flour mills 
and mechanical workshops. The community was organized 
during the 1880s. The first rabbi to hold office in Jedrzejow was 
Moses Mincberg. At the close of the 19" century, *Alexand- 
row Hasidism (Danziger dynasty) had the widest influence in 
the community. A Zionist committee was established in 1902, 
and the local *Poalei Zion, organized in 1906. During the first 
weeks of Polish rule after the end of World War 1 there was a 
wave of anti-Jewish riots in the vicinity of Jedrzejow. Accord- 
ing to the census of 1921, there were approximately 4,600 Jews 
living in Jedrzejow (about 40% of the total population). Be- 
tween the two world wars all the Zionist organizations were 
active in the town, and several groups of youth immigrated to 
Erez Israel. During the 1930s, with the mounting antisemitism, 
the struggle of the Jews to retain their economic positions in 
Jedrzejow became increasingly severe. In 1936 five Jews were 
murdered in the village of Stawy, near Jedrzejow. 

The Hebrew novelist Israel *Zarchi was born in Jedrze- 


jow. 
[Arthur Cygielman] 
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The German army entered on Sept. 4, 1939. In the spring of 
1940 an “open” ghetto was established. In January 1941 about 
600 Jews in the vicinity were concentrated in Jedrzejow. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1942 another 2,000 Jews were transferred 
to the town from other towns nearby, increasing the Jewish 
population to about 6,000. The entire Jewish population was 
deported in an Aktion on Sept. 16, 1942, to *Treblinka death 
camp and only 200 men remained in a camp established in- 
side the former ghetto. In February 1943 all 200 were deported 
or shot, and Jedrzejow was proclaimed “Judenrein.” A number 
of Jews had succeeded in escaping from the ghetto before the 
Aktion took place but only a few survived in hiding; most of 
them were murdered by Polish gangs. After the war the Jew- 
ish community in Jedrzejow was not renewed. Organizations 
of former Jedrzejow residents exist in Israel, the U.S.A., Can- 


ada, and Argentina. 
[Stefan Krakowski] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Wasiutynski, Ludnos¢ zydowska w Polsce... 
(1930), 31, 56, 71, 76, 78; S.D. Yerushalmi (ed.), Sefer ha-Zikkaron li- 
Yhudei Jedrzejow (Heb. and Yid., 1965). 


JEDUTHUN (]1n°7”, 71n17°), head ofa family of singers, whom 
David singled out from among the levites (1 Chron. 25:1). His 
song was considered the expression of prophetic inspiration: 
“Jeduthun with the harp, who prophesied in giving thanks and 
praising the Lord” (1 Chron. 25:3; cf. 6:41). He was also known 
as “the king’s seer” (11 Chron. 35:15). 1 Chronicles 16:42 points 
out that part of the family was “at the gate” of the Temple and 
refers to the fact that levites acted both as singers and gate- 
keepers. The name Ethan replaces that of Jeduthun in 1 Chron- 
icles 15:17; according to one view, Jeduthun and Ethan were 
one person. Japhet (442-43) attributes the change of name to 
the homiletic purposes of the Chronicler. The link and rela- 
tion between Jeduthun and the term Jeduthun in Psalms 39:1; 
62:1; 77:1 is obscure. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Rudolph, Chronikbuecher (1955), 122 ff. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Japhet, 1 & 11 Chronicles (1993). 


[Samuel Ephraim Loewenstamm] 


°JEFFERSON, THOMAS (1743-1826), third president of the 
United States. The foremost advocate of religious freedom 
among the American founding fathers, Jefferson derived his 
political philosophy from the doctrine of natural law, viewing 
every man as endowed by nature with the same inalienable 
rights. As early as 1776 he sought the repeal of Virginia’s law 
on disabilities for Dissenters and Jews. It was not until 1786, 
however, after having served as governor of the state, that he 
succeeded in passing his Bill for Establishing Religious Free- 
dom, which served as a precedent for the freedom of religion 
clause passed by the Federal Constitutional Convention in 
1787. A deist by conviction and strong advocate of the sepa- 
ration of church and state, Jefferson wrote to Jacob *De La 
Motta in 1820 that he was “happy in the restoration of the Jews 
to their social rights.” In 1826, after having founded the Uni- 
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versity of Virginia, he wrote to Isaac *Harby to denounce the 
university for tending to exclude Jews by requiring “a course 
in theological reading which their consciences do not permit 
them to pursue” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.L. Blau and S.W. Baron (eds.), The Jews 
of the United States, 1790-1840 (1963), 13, 704; J.R. Marcus, Early 
American Jewry, 1 (1953), 51; 2 (1953), 181, 532; Kohler, in: AJHSP, 20 


(1911), 11-30. 
[Aaron Lichtenstein] 


JEHIEL BEN JOSEPH OF PARIS (d.c. 1265), French tal- 
mudist and tosafist. Jehiel studied at the yeshivah of *Judah b. 
Isaac (Sir Leon), together with Isaac b. Moses of Vienna, and 
succeeded Judah b. Isaac upon his death. He was renowned 
both for his scholarship and his upright character, and was 
held in esteem by Jews and non-Jews alike. Jehiel was the 
leading Jewish protagonist in the famous *Disputation of 
Paris held at the court of Louis 1x, arising from charges of 
the apostate, Nicholas Donin, that the Talmud reviled Chris- 
tianity and contained references which were in conflict with 
the Bible. (The account of the disputation has been preserved 
in “Vikkuah Rabbenu Yehiel mi-Paris” (Thorn, 1873. The text 
with a Latin translation is included in the Tela Ignea Satanae 
of C.R. *Wagenseil (1681)). As an outcome of the disputation, 
copies of the Talmud were publicly burned in Paris in 1242. 
Jehiel continued to head the Paris academy, where students 
were apparently taught from memory. In about 1260 he emi- 
grated with a large number of his disciples to Erez Israel, set- 
tled in Acre, then under the rule of the Crusaders, and opened 
a yeshivah, which became known as the “midrash ha-gadol” of 
Paris. It was Jehiel’s intention, according to *Estori ha-Parhi, to 
offer in Jerusalem such sacrifices as were halakhically permis- 
sible after the destruction of the Temple (Kaftor va-Ferah, ed. 
A.M. Luncz (1899), 81-82). The only extant responsa of Jehiel 
are the few which appear in the works of his contemporaries. 
It is known that he compiled tosafot to various tractates, and 
there is also reference to his “Sefer Dinim,’ an adaptation of 
which exists in manuscript. JOSEPH, Jehiel’s son, was impris- 
oned for some time, apparently in connection with the ban- 
ning of the Talmud; he emigrated with his father to Palestine. 
Jehiel died in Acre. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, in Tarbiz, 2 (1930/31), 172-87; S.H. 
Kook, in: Zion, 5 (1933), 97-102 (included also in his Iyyunim u- 
Mehkarim, 2 (1963), 137-41); R. Margaliot (ed.), Vikkuah Rabbenu 
Yehiel mi-Paris (1944), 1-11 introd.; Urbach, Tosafot, 371-81; J.M. 
Rosenthal, in: JQR (1956/57), 58-76, 145-69; Z. Vilnay, Mazzevot 
Kodesh be-Erez Yisrael (1963), 423. 

[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


JEHIEL MEIR (Lifschits) OF GOSTYNIN (1816-1888), 
rabbi and hasidic zaddik, known as the “Good Jew of Gos- 
tynin.” Jehiel Meir was a pupil of Menahem Mendel of *Kotsk 
and Jacob Aryeh Gutterman of *Radzymin. After unsuccess- 
fully engaging in trade, on the advice of Menahem Mendel 
of Kotsk in 1878 he became rabbi of Gostynin. His reputa- 
tion for goodness and holiness was such that even in his 
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youth he was called “one of the 36 zaddikim”’ The hyper- 
critical Kotsk Hasidim honored him for his unsophisticated 
simplicity. His modest way of life gained him the love of the 
simple folk. He took no rewards (pidyonot) and gave his own 
money to charity. Jehiel Meir devoted much of his teaching 
to the Psalms and advised repeating them as the most potent 
form of prayer, becoming known as the “Psalm Jew” (Yid. 
Der Tilim Yid). After the death of Jacob Aryeh of Radzymin 
he became hasidic leader in Gostynin. His teachings were col- 
lected in Merom ha-Rim (1892) and Mei ha-Yam (n.d.). His 
son ISRAEL MOSES succeeded him in Proskurov. The per- 
sonality of Jehiel Meir and his way of life left a deep impres- 
sion. Shalom *Asch’s historical novel Salvation is based upon 
his life. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.H. Goldshlag, Merom ha-Rim (1892, repr. 
1965); A.I. Bromberg, Mi-Gedolei ha-Hasidut, 11 (1956). 
[Zvi Meir Rabinowitz] 


JEHIEL MICHAEL (“Michel”) BEN ABRAHAM MEIR OF 
CIFER (d. 1844), Polish and Hungarian rabbi. After serving 
as rabbi in some communities of Poland, where he was born, 
Jehiel was appointed to Cifer near Bratislava. He was the au- 
thor of Hayyei Olam (Vienna, 1830) on talmudic topics and 
the Shulhan Arukh, Yoreh Deah, and Derekh Hayyim (Press- 
burg, 1837) on the laws of Passover in the Tur Orah Hayyim. 
The latter is in two parts - Derekh ha-Kazar, containing no- 
vellae from the responsa of the earlier authorities, and Derekh 
ha-Arokh, in which he ingeniously attempted to solve the dif- 
ficulties raised by *David b. Samuel ha-Levi in his Turei Za- 
hav and the Magen Avraham of Abraham Gombiner on the 
Shulhan Arukh and *Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah. Jehiel Mi- 
chael was accused of plagiarizing the Magen ha-Elef of Aryeh 
Leib Zunz (published in the Sar ha-Elef (Warsaw, 1817) of Jon- 
athan *Eybeschuetz) in his Derekh Hayyim, but his defend- 
ers point to his original contributions. In the introduction to 
the Hayyei Olam, he mentions two other works that have not 
been published. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Wiener, Kohelet Moshe (1893-1936), 298, 
no. 2439; J.J.(L.) Greenwald (Grunwald), Ha-Yehudim be-Ungarya, 1 
(1913), 79, no. 76; P.Z. Schwartz, Shem ha-Gedolim me-Erez Hagar, 1 
(1913), 45, NO. 123; 3 (1915), 26, no. 39, 35, no. 18. 
[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


JEHIEL MICHAEL (“Michel”) BEN ELIEZER (d. 1648), 
rabbi and kabbalist, who lived in Nemirov (the Ukraine). Je- 
hiel’s cousin Isaac praised his talmudic and kabbalistic knowl- 
edge as well as his mastery of secular sciences (introduction 
to Shivrei Luhot). Jehiel at first regarded the *Chmielnicki 
persecutions as a presage of the coming messianic era. As 
the Cossacks came nearer to his community he exhorted its 
members to stay firm in their faith. During the massacre at 
Nemirov he and his mother were dragged to the Jewish cem- 
etery and murdered there on the 224 (according to others the 
20‘) of Sivan (1648). Jehiel’s martyrdom is mentioned in the 
elegies composed by *Shabbetai b. Meir ha-Kohen and Yom 
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Tov Lipmann *Heller in memory of the 1648 persecutions. 
Jehiel was the author of a work on the Al-Tikrei interpreta- 
tions of the Talmud. A large part of the manuscript has been 
lost; the remaining fragment was published by his nephew as 
Shivrei Luhot (Lublin, 1680). Part of his commentary on the 
Pentateuch and AI-Tikrei interpretations were republished 
together with the commentary Amarot Tehorot by Hayyim 
Selig Goldschlag (Warsaw, 1911). Jehiel is also mentioned in 
Korban Shabbat (Dyhrenfuerth, 1691, 10b-11a) by Bezalel b. 
Solomon of Kobrin. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Gurland, Le-Korot ha-Gezerot al-Yisrael, 2 
(1888), 13-14; 5 (1650), 30-31; 7 (1892), 32; Graetz, Gesch, 10 (18963), 
64; Fuenn, Keneset, 526; S. Bernfeld, Sefer ha-Demaot, 3 (1926), 117, 


169f., 177, 204. 
[Samuel Abba Horodezky] 


JEHIEL MICHAEL (“Michel”) BEN JUDAH LEIB HE- 
HASID (1680-1728), rabbi, known as R. Michel Hasid. Je- 
hiel Michael served as rabbi of Zlotow and other Polish com- 
munities before being invited to become head of the Berlin 
yeshivah, and in 1714, with the approval of King Frederick Wil- 
liam 1, he was appointed to succeed his brother-in-law, Aaron 
b. Isaac Benjamin Wolf, as rabbi of Berlin. When Aaron died 
in 1721, Jehiel was also appointed to the rabbinate of Frankfurt 
on the Oder and its district, which had been separated from 
that of Berlin during Aarons lifetime. In 1718 Frederick Wil- 
liam 1 was present at the consecration of the new synagogue 
in Berlin and Jehiel recited a special prayer in his honor. Jehiel 
was attracted to Kabbalah and copied kabbalistic manuscripts. 
At first he favored Nehemiah *Hayon, one of the adherents of 
Shabbetai Zevi, but when he became aware of Hayon’s chica- 
nery, he became one of the strenuous opponents of Shabbate- 
anism. At a conference of rabbis in Frankfurt on the Oder in 
1726 over which he presided, he placed the Shabbateans and 
their suspect literature, which had made its appearance from 
1666 onward, under a ban. Jehiel refrained from giving eso- 
teric interpretations of the aggadot for “fear of heresy.” 

He wrote novellae to the tractates Megillah (printed in 
the Talmud, ed. Berlin, 1714) and Rosh Ha-Shanah (in the Am- 
sterdam Talmud, 1726); glosses in the Kol Yehudah (Amster- 
dam, 1729) of Judah of Glogau and in the Asefat Hakhamim 
(Offenbach, 1722) of Israel Isserl; and Yofi Mikhal, notes and 
comments to Samuel Jaffe’s commentary, Yefeh Mareh (Con- 
stantinople, 1587), on the aggadot of the Jerusalem Talmud 
(Berlin, 1725-26). These commentaries were also published 
in Aggadot Yerushalmi, part one (1863). These supplements 
by Jehiel to Jaffe’s work were merely an extract from a larger 
work on that subject, but when he saw that Jaffe’s commen- 
tary was very popular, he published that in full and abridged 
his own work. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.L. Landshuth, Toledot Anshei ha-Shem, 1 
(1884), 11-19; J. Meisl, in: MGwy, 71 (1927), 276; idem, in: Arim ve-Im- 
mahot be- Yisrael, 1 (1946), 100f.; idem, Pinkas Kehillat Berlin (1962), 
515; M. Steinschneider, Ozerot Hayyim, (1848), part on Manuscripts, 


NOS. 329, 396, 521, 577, 591. 
[Yehoshua Horowitz] 
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JEHIEL MICHAEL (“Michel”) OF ZLOCZOW (c. 1731- 
1786), one of the early propagators of Hasidism in Galicia. He 
was born in Brody, the son of Isaac of Drogobych. It is related 
that on Jehiel’s first visit to the Baal Shem Tov, the latter com- 
manded that Jehiel be honored. After the death of the Ba’al 
Shem, Jehiel was one of the few disciples who accepted the 
leadership of *Dov Baer, the maggid of Mezhirech. He served 
as preacher in Brody where he was among the members of the 
celebrated kloiz (klaus). Later he became preacher in Zloczow, 
and toward the end of his life settled in Yampol, Podolia. 

Jehiel was highly esteemed among the Hasidim and mi- 
raculous tales are related of his saintliness and asceticism, but 
he was strongly opposed by the Mitnaggedim. His distinctive 
spirituality is recalled by one of his disciples, who states that “it 
little mattered whether he had before him a Gemara or a kab- 
balistic text, for Jehiel saw in them only the means of serving 
God” (Likkutei Yekarim, 1872, 31b). In accordance with hasidic 
views, he considered the principle of *devekut (“devotion” to 
God) to be of major importance and remarked that the way 
to attain this state was through the negation of reality (ie., 
ecstasy). There are two roads to devekut. The positive way is 
to stand in fear and shame before the greatness of the Cre- 
ator and hence through prayer, study, and good deeds to find 
the state of true love. Diligence in these practices will even- 
tually lead to devekut. The negative way is through a denial of 
all physical desire. Jehiel Michael constantly preached on the 
need to uproot evil characteristics and destroy physical lusts. 
He knew that this way to devekut was difficult, for God had 
created man different from His own essence and therefore 
man could not maintain a constant state of devekut. Since the 
danger of his sinking into his physical nature was anticipated, 
God had imbued him with the will to achieve union with his 
source (i.e., God). Man’s task is to conquer the material world 
and to view it not as the purpose of life but as a means of dis- 
covering that divinity which is reflected in the material and 
enlivens it. In this teaching, Jehiel Michael follows Dov Baer 
of Mezhirech, but he saw that this way was the most perilous 
for the ordinary man. He did not believe that constant devekut 
was possible for every man while he was engaged in physical 
activity, therefore he advised that physical acts be preceded 
by meditation on the Divine Creator. 

When preaching he would begin his sermons: “I do not 
only command and admonish you but myself as well...” (Or 
ha-Meir, on Zav). The true preacher, Jehiel believed, was the 
man who felt that he was merely a mouthpiece of the Shek- 
hinah (“Divine Presence”) and not a man who spoke in his 
own voice. His disciple attests that he “spoke at length and ex- 
plained his statements several times” (Likkutei Yekarim, 28b). 
Jehiel Michael did not leave any writings of his own. Selec- 
tions from his sermons were published in the anthology Lik- 
kutei Yekarim, as the sermons of “the Maggid Meisharim” of 
Yampol. Tradition attributes many sayings to him and stories 
about his wondrous deeds appear in various collections. Je- 
hiel Michael was the founder of a dynasty of zaddikim which 
spread throughout Galicia and the Ukraine. He had five sons: 
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Joseph of Yampol, Mordecai of Kremenets (teacher of *Meir of 
Przemyslany and father-in-law of Aaron 11 of *Karlin), Isaac 
of Radzivilov (author of Or Yizhak, 1961), Moses of Vladimir- 
Volnyski, and Zeev Wolf of Zbarazh. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Walden, Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash 
(1880), 29b-30a; M.H. Kleinmann, Mazkeret Shem ha-Gedolim (1908, 
repr. 1967), 13-32; idem, Zikkaron la-Rishonim (1912), 23a—41b; Dub- 
now, Hasidut, 188-91; M. Bodek, Seder ha-Dorot he-Hadash (1941, 
repr. 1965), 52-56; M. Buber, Tales of the Hasidim (19684), 138-57. 


[Moshe Hallamish] 


JEHOAHAZ (Heb. 7817”, TANY; “YHwH has grasped”), son 
of *Jehu, king of Israel c. 814-800 B.c.£. According to 11 Kings 
13:1, Jehoahaz reigned for 17 years, while according to the 
synchronism made between his reign and that of Joash king 
of Judah, it is evident that he only reigned 14 years. It might 
therefore be assumed that Jehoahaz reigned together with his 
father Jehu during his last three years. (Another possibility is 
a shift in the dating system (see *Chronology). Although the 
writer of 11 Kings 13:2 classifies him as a sinner in the mold of 
Jeroboam son of Nebat, he observes (13:4) that Jehoahaz im- 
plored yHwu, who brought (an unnamed) savior to deliver 
Israel in response to the prayer of the king. This is the only 
story in Kings of a northern king imploring yHwu. None- 
theless, it gains credibility because something quite similar is 
said of Zakkur of Hamath who successfully cried out to his 
god Baalhamayn during a siege (Cogan and Tadmor, 143-44). 
He reigned during a time of decline and degradation in the 
kingdom of Israel. By the end of Jehu’s reign, *Hazael king of 
Aram had occupied Transjordan, and in 813 B.c.z. (the last 
year of Jehu’s reign and the first of Jehoahaz to reign alone) 
Hazael launched a military campaign which brought him as 
far south as Aphek on the border of Philistia (according to the 
addition in the Lucian version of the Lxx to 11 Kings 13:23). 
At that time, or a short while later, it seems that Jehoahaz be- 
came a vassal of Aram - during the reigns of Hazael and his 
son *Ben-Hadad 111, who exercised sovereignty over the whole 
of Syria and Palestine. The latter extended and imposed the 
authority of Aram up to the borders of Egypt. The Arameans 
left Jehoahaz with only “fifty horsemen, and ten chariots, and 
ten thousand footmen, for the king of Aram had destroyed 
them and made them like the dust at threshing” (11 Kings 13:7). 
The prophecy of Amos 1:3, 13, concerning the cruelty of the 
Arameans and the Ammonites in the land of Gilead, probably 
refers to this period (cf. 11 Kings 8:12). The decline of Israel in 
the period is also evident from the series of prophetic stories 
concerning Elisha (11 Kings 5-7), which describe the subor- 
dination of the “king of Israel” to the “king of Aram.” There is 
no doubt that the unnamed “king of Israel” was Jehoahaz (and 
not Jehoram son of Ahab) and that “Ben-Hadad” (6:24) was 
not Ben-Hadad 11 (the contemporary of Ahab and Jehoram), 
but Ben-Hadad 111, son of Hazael. 

According to the prophetic story, Ben-Hadad besieged 
Samaria, and it was only saved after “the Lord had made the 
army of Aram hear the sound of chariots, and of horses, the 
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sound of a great army, so that they said to one another, ‘Be- 
hold, the king of Israel has hired against us the kings of the 
Hittites and the kings of Egypt to come against us. So they fled 
away in the twilight and forsook their tents, their horses...” 
(11 Kings 7:6-7); i.e., the deliverance is in this instance ex- 
plained by the fear of the Arameans of an attack from the north 
(the kings of the Hittites, led by Hamath) or from the south 
(the Egyptian Pharaohs). However, the deliverance of Israel is 
due to the campaigns of Assyria into northern Syria of Adad- 
Nirari 111. These campaigns began in 805 B.c.£. and continued 
until 802 B.c.z., their principal objective being the weakening 
of the Aramean supremacy in northern (the region of Arpad) 
and central Syria. The permanent liberation of Israel from the 
Aramean oppressor only came with the defeat of Ben-Hadad 
ul by Adad-Nirari, in 796 B.c.E. during the second campaign 
of Adad-Nirari 111 into southern Syria (against Mensuate), i-e., 
at the beginning of the reign of *Jehoash son of Jehoahaz. It 
is likely that the writer of 11 Kings 13:5 preferred not to name 
an Assyrian king as the deliverer of Israel and purposely left 
him anonymous. B. Mazar attributes the Samarian Ostraca to 
Jehoahaz’ reign; he sees in them the evidence of an expansion 
of the kingdom of Jehoahaz, from the time when he began to 
liberate himself from the yoke of Aram. (For other opinions 
on the date of the Samarian Ostraca, see: *Samaria.) 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bright, Hist, 236; B. Maisler (Mazar), in: 
JPOS, 21 (1948), 124-7; B. Mazar, in: A. Malamat (ed.), Bi- Ymei Bayit 
Rishon (1962), 149-50; H. Tadmor, ibid., 166-7; idem, in: Scripta Hi- 
erosolymitana, 8 (1961), 241-3 (Eng.); idem, in: 1EJ, 11 (1961), 149. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Cogan and H. Tadmor, 11 Kings (1988). 


[Hayim Tadmor / S. David Sperling (2"¢ ed.)] 


JEHOAHAZ (Heb. 1X17”, TON? “yYHWwH has grasped”), son of 
*Josiah and Hamutal daughter of Jeremiah of Libnah (11 Kings 
23:31), king of Judah (609 B.c.£.). At first his name was Shal- 
lum (Jer. 22:11) but it was later changed to Jehoahaz, apparently 
when he was made king. The new name with the theophoric 
element referring to YHwH may be a reflection of the reform- 
ing spirit of Josiah. In the genealogical list of the descendants 
of David in1 Chronicles 3:15, Shallum is entered as the fourth 
son of Josiah, whereas the first born was Johanan. It seems 
probable therefore that despite the Septuagint, which reads 
Jehoahaz instead of Johanan in 1 Chronicles 3:15, Jehoahaz 
was not the first born and that the Am ha-Arez (“People of 
the land”) deliberately gave him precedence (11 Chron. 36:1). 
Jehoahaz was made king, at the age of 23, in the summer of 
609 B.C.E., after Josiah his father had been killed in the battle 
against Pharaoh *Necoh at Megiddo. It has been suggested 
that he was the nominee of the circles which favored the al- 
liance with the ascending Neo-Babylonian Kingdom - bitter 
enemies of Assyria - who were hostile to Egypt’s attempt to 
save Assyria from total destruction. Three months later, when 
Necoh returned from fighting the Babylonians and their al- 
lies — the Medes (from the district of Haran) - he deposed Je- 
hoahaz and put his elder brother Eliakim, i-e., *Jehoiakim, in 
his place (11 Kings 23:33-34; 11 Chron. 36:3-4). Accordingly, 
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Jehoahaz reigned from about Tammuz to Tishri of that year 
(609 B.C.E.). Possibly the notice that “he did evil in the eyes 
of YHWH” (11 King 23:2) is inspired by the needs of theodicy 
to account for the shortness of his reign. It would seem that 
the tradition of 11 Kings 23:33, which says that Jehoahaz was 
deposed at Riblah in the land of Hamath, is to be preferred to 
that of 11 Chronicles 36:3, according to which he was deposed 
in Jerusalem. It is probable that Jehoahaz came before Necoh 
at Riblah, where his temporary headquarters were, in order 
to humble himself, but that Necoh did not accept his submis- 
sion. He imposed a monetary fine of “a hundred talents of sil- 
ver and a talent of gold” upon Judah (11 Kings 23:33). This fine 
was paid by Jehoiakim, who collected it from the Am ha-Arez 
(ibid. 23:33-35). The tragic fate of Jehoahaz son of Josiah, who 
was exiled to Egypt and died there, served as the subject of an 
elegy by Jeremiah (Jer. 22: 10-12) and later by Ezekiel (Ezek. 
19:4). An (unprovenanced) seal with the image of a rooster, 
dated paleographically to the late seventh or early sixth cen- 
tury B.c.E., reads: lyhw’hz bn hmlk, “belonging to Jehoahaz 
son of the king” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bright, Hist, 303; Tadmor, in: JNES, 15 (1956), 
226-30; Vogt, in: vt, Supplement, 4 (1957), 92-97; S. Yeivin, in: Tar- 
biz, 14 (1941), 264-5; Malamat, in: 1£J, 18 (1968), 137-44. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: N. Avigad, Eretz Israel, 9 (1969), 9; B. Cogan and H. 
Tadmor, 11 Kings (AB; 1988), 303-4; S. Ahituv, Handbook of Ancient 
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JEHOASH (Heb. Wxi7”, Wxi?; “The Lord has given”), son of 
Jehoahaz, king of Israel (reigned 801-785 B.c.E.). Jehoash 
shared the throne with his father for two years or more. When 
the resumption of King Adad-Nirari 111 of Assyria’s military 
campaigns in Syria toward the end of the eighth century B.c.E. 
weakened the power of *Aram, Jehoash determined to free 
Israel from Aramean control. The decisive stimulus for the 
liberation of Israel’s territories to the east of the Jordan came 
in 796 with Adad-Nirari’s campaign against Mansuate in the 
Lebanon valley (Massyas according to Strabo 16:2, 18); at that 
time, the king of Assyria also attacked Damascus, defeated the 
Aramean armies, and exacted a heavy tribute from Ben-Ha- 
dad 111, the king of Aram. The subsequent wars of Aphek (Al- 
phikh, east of Lake Kinneret) appear to have completely bro- 
ken the strength of Aram. Elisha’s prophecy to Jehoash (made 
just before the prophet’s death; 11 Kings 13:14-19) that the king 
would defeat Aram at Aphek should be interpreted against this 
background. It appears that Jehoash then recognized the sov- 
ereignty of Assyria, his natural ally in the war against Aram, a 
conjecture substantiated by an Assyrian inscription from Tel- 
el-Rimah in which Jehoash (written Ia’asu) of Samaria is men- 
tioned among those paying tribute to Adad-Nirari (Cogan and 
Tadmor, 335). The countries subdued by the above campaign 
are also listed in Adad-Nirari’s inscription from Calah (Nim- 
rud). They were: Tyre, Sidon, “the land of Omri” (i.e., Israel), 
Edom, and Philistia (A.K. Grayson, RIMA 3, 212-13). 

The relationship between Jehoash and *Amaziah, king of 
Judah, is not clear. Israel and Judah may have formed an alli- 
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ance with the aim of conquering Edom - similar to the alliance 
between Jehoshaphat and Ahab - but then, for some unknown 
reason, the two kings quarreled. According to a late story in 
11 Chronicles 25:6, before Amaziah went to war against Edom 
he hired 100,000 soldiers from Israel; but 11 Kings 14:8-10 re- 
lates that after the conquest of Edom, Amaziah challenged Je- 
hoash: “Then Amaziah sent messengers to Jehoash... to say, 
come let us meet together.” In the battle between the armies of 
Judah and Israel near Beth-Shemesh, Amaziah was defeated 
and taken prisoner. Jehoash entered Jerusalem, looted the pal- 
ace and Temple treasuries, and broke down the city wall for a 
distance of 400 cubits “from the gate of Ephraim unto the cor- 
ner gate” as a symbol of its surrender (11 Kings 14:13). Shortly 
after his victory Jehoash died, in the 15" year of Amaziah’s 
reign (785 B.c.E.). From the chronological data concerning 
the reign of his son *Jeroboam, it appears that father and son 
reigned jointly during Jehoash’s last years. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.R. Thiele, The Mysterious Numbers of the 
Hebrew Kings (1951), 69; idem, in: VT, 4 (1954), 193-4; Pritchard, Texts, 
281; H. Tadmor, in: Scripta Hierosolymitana, 8 (1961), 241-3; idem, 
in: Bi-Ymei Bayit Rishon (1961), 166-7; B. Mazar, ibid., 149-50; H.L. 
Ginsberg, in: Fourth World Congress of Jewish Studies, 1 (1967), 91-93; 
S. Page, in: Iraq, 30 (1968), 139-53; idem, in: VT, 19 (1969), 483-4; A. 
Cazelles, in: Comptes rendus des Académies des Inscriptions et Bel- 
les-Lettres (1969), 106-17. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Cogan and H. 


Tadmor, 11 Kings (1988). 
[Hayim Tadmor] 


JEHOIACHIN (Heb. 779717”; “yHwu will establish’; also: 
Joiachin, Jeconiah, Jechoniah, Coniah; in Babylonian Akka- 
dian documents Ia-’-kin), king of Judah. He ascended the 
throne at the height of the rebellion against Babylon, when 
he was 18 years old (11 Kings 24:8; the version in 11 Chron. 
36:9, which states that he was only eight at the time is diffi- 
cult), and reigned for three months (11 Chron. 36:9 adds an- 
other ten days). In the winter of 597 B.c.z. Nebuchadnezzar 
exiled him, along with his mother, family, officers, slaves, and 
10,000 captives — including craftsmen and smiths - to Babylon 
(11 Kings 24:12 ff.), setting up Zedekiah in his place. It seems 
that Jehoiachin’s mother Nehushta, daughter of Elnathan, was 
very influential in the palace, for she is mentioned in the Bible 
several times (11 Kings 24:12, 15; Jer. 22:26; 29:2). The Babylo- 
nian chronicle published by D.J. Wiseman (see bibliography) 
describes the capture of Jerusalem and the exile of Jehoiachin 
in the seventh year of Nebuchadnezzar’s reign, relating that 
the Judean king surrendered with a large part of his army 
shortly after Nebuchadnezzar attacked Jerusalem. Jehoiachin’s 
surrender saved the land from destruction, but many of the 
people of Judah disapproved of his action; the resulting dis- 
putes between the party favoring peace and that counseling 
rebellion were specifically revealed in the antagonism which 
arose between Jeremiah and Hananiah son of Azur of Gibeon 
in the fourth year of Zedekiah’s reign (Jer. 28). Excavations into 
various Judahite tells (Beth-Shemesh, Tel Bet-Mirsim, Ramat 
Rahel) have disclosed the imprint of a seal reading “to Elia- 
kim, the servant of Jochin,” which Klein suggested refers to 
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the servant of Jehoiachin, i.e., the man in charge of the prop- 
erty of Jehoiachin. W.E Albright and other scholars held that 
these impressions belong to the reign of Zedekiah and indi- 
cate that Jehoiachin still held many estates in Judah after his 
exile and enjoyed the status of a king in Judah. However, sub- 
sequent study (Garfinkel) shows that the Jochin/Jochan seal 
impressions are from the eighth century, much earlier than 
previously thought, and are thus irrelevant to the biography 
of King Jehoiachin. Food-rationing lists belonging to the 10% 
to 35 years of Nebuchadnezzar’s reign, found in one of the 
underground storerooms of his palace in Babylon, mention 
Jehoiachin’s name four times; one such list is from 592 B.C.E. 
(the 13'® year of Nebuchadnezzar’s reign and sixth year of 
Jehoiachin’s exile). In these lists the latter is called “king of 
Judah; and several documents mention distribution of food 
to the five sons of the king of Judah (ANET, 205; cf. 1 Chron. 
3:17), which was given to “Hananiah.’ From the large quantity 
of oil distributed to Jehoiachin it would appear that he and his 
family were living together. The title given him in these docu- 
ments indicates that he was considered a captive ruler, perhaps 
a hostage, or perhaps one who had surrendered freely and en- 
joyed the patronage of his captors. His family retained leader- 
ship of the Babylonian exiles (Ezek. 1:2), and his descendants 
were at the head of those who returned to Zion. According to 
the biblical account, Jehoiachin’s status improved after Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s death (562 B.c.E.). His successor, Evil-Merodach, 
honored Jehoiachin, king of Judah (in the 37" year of his ex- 
ile, on the 27 day of the 12" month), gave him new clothing 
and an honored seat at his own table (11 Kings 25:27-30; Jer. 
52:31-34). It is uncertain if the pardoning of Jehoiachin was 
connected with a general change in the attitude of the king of 
Babylon toward the exiled Jews. 

[Jacob Liver] 
In the Aggadah 
Nebuchadnezzar’s sudden attack on Jehoiachin was the result 
of the advice of his countrymen who warned him, “Do not 
rear a gentle cub of a vicious dog; much less a vicious cub of 
a vicious dog.” Nebuchadnezzar thereupon went to Daphne 
(Antiocha), where he asked a deputation of the Sanhedrin to 
hand over Jehoiachin, in return for which he would not de- 
stroy the Temple. When Jehoiachin was informed of the re- 
quest, he ascended to the roof of the Temple, and, extending 
the keys of the sanctuary toward heaven, exclaimed: “Lord of 
the Universe, since we have hitherto not proved worthy cus- 
todians for Thee, from now on these keys are Thine.” A fiery 
hand appeared and snatched the keys (or, according to other 
opinions, they remained suspended between heaven and 
earth). Jehoiachin was then taken captive (the gate by which 
he left the city was thereafter called the Gate of Jeconiah; Mid. 
6:2), and placed in solitary confinement. Fearing, however, 
that since the king was childless, the House of David would 
thus cease, the Sanhedrin succeeded in obtaining permission 
for his wife to live with him. Jehoiachin kept the laws of mar- 
ital purity during this time, and as a reward was forgiven his 
sins (Jer. 3:22; Lev. R. 19:6). Even the decree that none of his 
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descendants would ascend the throne (Jer. 22:30) was repealed 
when Zerubbabel was appointed leader of the returned exiles 
(cf. Sanh. 37b-38a). The exile of Zedekiah while Jehoiachin 
was still alive was a merciful act, since Jehoiachin could thus 
teach Zedekiah Torah (Git. 88a). Jehoiachin’s life is illustra- 
tive of the maxim: “During prosperity a man must never for- 
get the possibility of misfortune; nor in despair lose hope of 
prosperity’s return.” Within two days of Evil-Merodach’s ac- 
cession to the throne, Jehoiachin was released and accorded 
the highest honors (sor. 28). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.W. Rothstein, Die Genealogie des K6nigs Jo- 
jachin... (1902); J. Lewy, in: Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatisch-Agyp- 
tischen Gesellschaft, 29, pt. 2 (1924), 42-51; WE. Albright, in: JBL, 51 
(1932), 77ff.; idem, in: BA, 5 (1942), 49ff.; A. Malamat, in: JNES, 9 
(1950), 218ff.; idem, in: IEJ, 6 (1956), 246ff.; 18 (1968), 137ff.; idem, 
in: Y. Aviram (ed.), Yerushalayim le-Doroteha (1968), 34ff.; Klausner, 
Bayit Sheni, 1 (19517), 3238; F.M.T. Bohl, Opera minora (1953), 423-9, 
525; P. Artzi, in: A. Biram (ed.), Sefer E. Urbach (1955), 264-5; J.P. Hyatt, 
in: JBL, 75 (1956), 277-82; H. Tadmor, in: JNES, 15 (1956), 226-30; D.]J. 
Wiseman, Chronicles of Chaldaean Kings (626-556 B.C.E.)... (1956); 
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JEHOIADA (Heb. 97°17; “yHwH has known,’ “yHwu has 
directed”), chief priest in the Temple in Jerusalem during the 
reigns of *Athaliah and *Joash of Judah. According to 11 Chron. 
22:11, Jehoiada was married to Jehosheba (called Jehoshabath 
in Chronicles), the daughter of King *Jehoram and the sister 
of Jehoram’s son *Ahaziah (11 Kings 11:2; 11 Chron. 22:11). Je- 
hoiada had the most important role in the return of the throne 
to the house of David and the introduction of new adminis- 
trative procedures in the Temple in Jerusalem. After Athaliah 
assumed the throne and killed all the royal family (11 Kings 
11:1; 11 Chron. 22:10), it was feared that the entire house of 
David would be exterminated. Jehosheba succeeded in sav- 
ing the year-old Joash, the youngest son of Ahaziah. She hid 
him and his nurse for six years in a chamber of the Temple 
(11 Kings 11:2-3; 11 Chron. 22:11-12), an undertaking to which 
Jehoiada, as “high priest” (11 Chron. 24: 6 calls him ha-rosh) 
was able to give much assistance. 

As a result of the increased opposition to Athaliah and 
the Tyrian cult, which she had introduced in Jerusalem, Je- 
hoiada led the resistance to the queen; the first account of a 
priest’s involvement in the affairs of state in Judah (11 Kings 
11:4-12; 11 Chron. 23:1-11). According to Kings, the major 
forces against Athaliah were the priesthood and the *am ha- 
arez (“the People of the Land”), whose exact composition is 
debated, and the leaders of the Temple and palace guards, 
“the Carites and the guards” (the Carites, being foreigners, 
are omitted from the account of the Chronicler because he 
excludes foreigners from the temple). According to Chroni- 
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cles, the entire people was involved in the revolt. The insur- 
rection against Athaliah was preceded by the coronation cer- 
emony of Joash in the temple. The young king was given the 
royal nezer, “diadem,’ and the edut. Gersonides takes this last 
to refer to the Torah; others to some covenant document or 
to an engraved amulet comparable to the priestly diadem of 
Ex. 23:36. He was also anointed (11 Kings 11:17-20; 11 Chron. 
23:16-21). After the ceremony Athaliah was killed outside the 
Temple (11 Kings 11:13-16; 11 Chron. 23:12-15). Jehoiada then 
made a covenant between “yHwH, the king, and the people,’ 
and afterward, apparently between the people and the king 
(11 Kings 11:17; 11 Chron. 23:16). Thus, the kingship of the Da- 
vidic dynasty was legally restored. It may be noted that an in- 
scription carved in stone found in South Arabia, which served 
as a kind of constitution for the state of Qataban, contains 
a similar covenant between God, the people, and the king 
(Pritchard, Texts, 511). The covenant of Jehoiada obligated the 
people to become “a people of YHWH”; i.e., to eliminate the 
Baal cult. Jehoiada remained the adviser teacher of the young 
king, but it seems that his influence was not limited to the re- 
ligious sphere alone (11 Chron. 24:3). 

Jehoiada’s other functions were mainly related to the 
Temple. He instituted special directions concerning the sanc- 
tification of the altar and the purification of the Temple (ibid. 
23:18-19), which were still in effect in the generation before the 
destruction of the Temple (Jer. 29:26). With the cooperation 
of the adolescent king, Jehoiada arranged for repairs of the 
Temple which had been neglected during the turmoil of the 
previous regime. After the priests refused to set aside money 
from that which was brought to the Temple for repairs, as they 
were supposed to have done (according to the version of the 
story in 11 Chronicles 24, the priests refused to collect money 
in provincial cities), Jehoiada and the king agreed to desig- 
nate a special box or chest (called shofar in the Second Temple 
period) in which “all the money brought to the house of the 
Lord” would be put (except for the purchase of guilt and sin 
offerings, which was kept by the priesthood). Jehoiada and 
the king then paid for the repairs from the money thus col- 
lected. According to Chronicles, Jehoiada lived 130 years, but 
this figure must be an exaggeration, especially since he died 
while Joash was still king. That he was much respected is at- 
tested by his burial in the city of David together with the kings 
(11 Chron. 24:16). According to 11 Chronicles 2.4:17-22, of his 
sons, *Zechariah, was killed after his father’s death because he 
rebuked Joash in harsh terms. 


[Yehoshua M. Grintz / S. David Sperling (2"4 ed.)] 


In the Aggadah 

Jehoiada’s piety was such that the verse “Jehoiada was the 
leader of the Aaronites” (1 Chron. 12:28) is explained to the ef- 
fect that “Had Aaron lived in the same generation, Jehoiada 
would have been superior to him” (Eccl. R. 1:4, no. 4). Jehoiada 
and his wife, Jehosheba, preserved the young Joash by hiding 
him in the upper chambers of the Temple during the summer, 
and in the cellars during the winter (Mid. Ps. 18:23). 
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JEHOIAKIM (Heb. 0°77, 077717"; “yHwH raises up”), king 
of Judah (609-598 B.c.E.). Pharaoh Neco made Jehoiakim 
king of Judah after he captured *Jehoahaz, Jehoiakim’s younger 
brother, who was the choice of the *am ha-arez and who 
reigned for only three months. Jehoiakim, who was 25 when 
he ascended the throne (according to 1 Chron. 3:15 he was the 
second son of Josiah), was most likely selected because of his 
known support of a pro-Egyptian policy. Jehoiakim’s origi- 
nal name Eliakim was changed by the Pharaoh in order to 
indicate the Judahite king’s subservience to Egypt (11 Kings 
23:34; 11 Chron. 36:4). Egypt also imposed a heavy tax on 
Judah - 100 talents of silver and a talent of gold - which Je- 
hoiakim exacted by levying a tax upon all people of the land 
(11 Kings 23:33, 35). 

During the first three years of Jehoiakim’s reign Judah 
was a vassal of Egypt, which controlled Syria and Palestine and 
clashed with the Babylonian forces in the area of the Euphrates 
River (according to the Babylonian Chronicle). In 605 B.c.E. 
Babylon defeated Egypt at *Carchemish (11 Kings 24:7; Jer. 
46:2) and Babylon seized Syria and Palestine. The Babylonian 
army reached the borders of Judah and apparently took pris- 
oners of war from Judah (Jos., Apion, 1:19). The following year, 
in the month of Kislev, *Nebuchadnezzar captured Ashkelon 
and exiled its king. Simultaneously, in the ninth month of the 
fifth year of Jehoiakim’s reign, a fast day of the Lord was pro- 
claimed in Jerusalem (Jer. 36:9). Jeremiah warned the people 
that the king of Babylon would destroy the land, and indeed 
after the fall of Ashkelon, Judah, too, came under the Baby- 
lonian yoke. According to the Bible, Jehoiakim was a vassal 
of Babylon for three years before he rebelled (11 Kings 24:1). 
Although the Babylonian Chronicle cites neither the subjuga- 
tion nor the rebellion of Judah, it does mention the campaign 
against Syria and Palestine, and a brief expedition against 
nomadic groups in the sixth year of Nebuchadnezzar’s reign. 
Thus, although Nebuchadnezzar sent troops from Moab, Am- 
mon, and Aram (or, according to the Peshitta, Edom; 11 Kings 
24:2) against the border regions of Judah (cf. Jer. 35:11), Judah 
was able to continue its rebellion during this period. Only in 
the seventh year of the reign of Nebuchadnezzar (the 11" of 
Jehoiakim or perhaps, after his death, during the brief reign of 
his son Jehoiachin) did the siege of Jerusalem begin. It ended 
on the second day of Adar, on March 15/16, 597 B.C.E., with 
the surrender and exile of the new king, Jehoiachin. 

The internal political and economic conditions in Judah 
during this period were undermined both by large-scale 
military movements along its border and by the incursions 
of robber bands from the neighboring countries. The perse- 
cutions of the prophets, whose influence had increased dur- 
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ing the days of Josiah, also sharpened internal conflicts. The 
book of Jeremiah contrasts Jehoiakim with his pious forbear 
Hezekiah by telling how Hezekiah reacted piously to Micah’s 
prophecy of doom. In contrast, Jehoiakim persecuted and 
killed the prophet Uriah the son of Shemaiah, and would 
have done the same to Jeremiah (Jer. 26). Similarly, Jeremiah 
36 contrasts Jehoiakim’s lack of contrition upon hearing Jere- 
miah’s scroll with that of the pious *Josiah, who had torn his 
garments upon hearing the words of the scroll of Torah (cf. 
11 Kings 22:11-14 with Jer. 36:23-24). According to the Book 
of Kings, Jehoiakim shed much innocent blood in Jerusalem 
(11 Kings 24:4; cf. Jer. 22:17). 

11 Chronicles 36:6 ff. relates that Nebuchadnezzar bound 
Jehoiakim in fetters in order to carry him to Babylon. A year 
later he also brought Jehoiachin to Babylon. This version not 
only contradicts the account given in Kings but also does 
not appear in the Babylonian Chronicle. Thus, the question 
remains if the Chronicles’ account reflects an oral tradition 
that did not take into account that the king who surrendered 
and was exiled was not the same one who had rebelled. In 
11 Kings 24:6 it is related that he “slept with his fathers,” indi- 
cating that, at least according to this source, he died a peace- 
ful death. Two oracles relating to Jehoiakim’s death are found 
in Jeremiah (22:18—-19; 36:30). 

[Jacob Liver / S. David Sperling (2"4 ed.)] 


In the Aggadah 

Jehoiakim is portrayed as the very incarnation of wickedness 
and defiant flouting of God. When he ascended the throne he 
said: “My predecessors did not know how to anger God” He 
claimed that his generation, which was in possession of the 
“gold of Parvaim,’ did not even need God to provide them 
with light. He therefore proceeded to flout God’s word pub- 
licly by engraving the name of an idol (or according to others 
the name of God Himself) on his person and by the deliberate 
wearing of shaatnez, by epistasis, and by incestuous relation- 
ships with his mother, daughter-in-law, and his father’s wife. 
He violated women, murdered their husbands, and confis- 
cated their wealth (Lev. R. 19:6; Sanh. 103a). He cut out from 
the Book of Lamentations all references to God and threw 
them into the fire (mK 26a). He had a dishonorable death and 
was even denied honorable burial. When he refused to accede 
to the Sanhedrin’s request to surrender in order to save the 
Temple, he was seized and let down over the city wall to Ne- 
buchadnezzar, according to one opinion, dying while descend- 
ing. Nebuchadnezzar then either took him around the cities of 
Judah in a public triumph, placed him inside the carcass of an 
ass (cf. Jer. 22:19), or threw him piecemeal to the dogs (Lev. R., 
loc. cit.). His disgrace, however, did not end there. The grand- 
father of R. Perida found a skull at the gates of Jerusalem and 
recognized it as that of Jehoiakim, because the earth refused 
to cover it when he tried to bury it, and because it carried the 
inscription “This and yet another.” He took it home and placed 
it in a cupboard. His wife found it, and thinking it to be the 
skull of her husband’s first wife, she threw it into the fire; thus 
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was fulfilled “this” (desecration of his body at death) and “yet 
another” (Sanh. 82a). Jehoiakim is still undergoing punish- 
ment for his sins. Although the Babylonian Talmud does not 
include him among those who have no place in the world to 
come (cf. Sanh. 103b), the Palestinian Talmud cites him as an 
example of one who has forfeited his place in heaven by pub- 
licly transgressing the law. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bright, Hist., 303 ff.; Malamat, in: BIES, 20 
(1956), 179-87; Noth, in: zDPVv, 74 (1958), 133-57; O. Eissfeldt, The Old 
Testament, an Introduction (1965), 296-7, n. 60 (extensive bibl.); Em, 
s.v. (includes bibliography). Iv THE AGGADAH: Ginzberg, Legends, 
4 (1947), 284-5; 6 (1946), 379-80; I. Hasida, Ishei ha-Tanakh (1964), 
168-9. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Cogan and H. Tadmor, 11 Kings 
(AB; 1988), 304-8; S. Japhet, 1 & 11 Chronicles (1993), 1064-67; J. Ber- 
ridge, in: ABD, 5:664-66. 


JEHOIARIB (Heb. 2°7°17”; “yHwu champions the cause,” or 
“yHWwH replaces”), the first of the 24 priestly divisions that 
served at the First Temple (1 Chron. 24:7). They are not men- 
tioned among the four major priestly families, who returned 
from exile and were divided into 24 divisions (as described in 
Taanit 27a-28b) for the purpose of serving at the Second Tem- 
ple, the families Jedaiah, Immer, Pashhur, and Harim (Ezra 
2:36-39; Neh. 7:39-42). In the Book of Nehemiah (12:1-7) 22 or 
23 such divisions, including Jehoiarib, are listed (see *Jedaiah). 
But neither the Jehoiarib nor the Jedaiah-Jeshua houses are 
mentioned among the families who signed the covenant (ama- 
nah). Japhet (429-30) suggests that Jehoiarib is an alternative 
of Joiarib, who is named as the father of Jedaiah the priest in 
Nehemiah 11:10. The Hasmoneans descended from the Je- 
hoiarib family, which lived at first in Jerusalem and later, pos- 
sibly during the persecution of Antiochus Epiphanes, moved 
to Modi’in (1 Macc. 2:1). A later descendant of the family was 
the historian *Josephus. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: EM, S.V. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Japhet, 
1 & 1 Chronicles (1993). 


[Yehoshua M. Grintz / S. David Sperling (2"¢ ed.)] 


JEHORAM (Heb. 0777”, 011”), the son of *Jehoshaphat, king 
of Judah (851-843 B.c.E.). Jehoram’s wife was the Omrid prin- 
cess *Athaliah. During his reign a close alliance existed be- 
tween the kingdoms of Judah and Israel, ruled by his brother- 
in-law (or his wife’s nephew) Jehoram the son of Ahab if, as 
may be inferred from 11 Chronicles 21:3, Jehoshaphat reigned 
jointly with Jehoram (11 Chron. 21:4), — this may reflect a 
clash among the sons of Jehoshaphat over the succession (see: 
*Chronology). 

At the beginning of Jehoram’s reign, Edom, which had 
been subservient to Judah, rebelled, and Jehoram sought to 
subdue the rebellion. However, his war against Edom (11 Kings 
8:20-22) was unsuccessful, and the latter remained indepen- 
dent until the reign of *Amaziah. Following this military re- 
verse, Judah, according to 11 Chronicles 21:16-17, was ravaged 
by the Philistines and others. The historicity of this account 
is questionable, but undoubtedly the Philistines did beset 
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Judah, for the statement in 11 Kings 8:22, “... then did Libnah 
revolt at the same time,’ can only mean that it was wrested 
from Judah by the Philistines. 11 Chronicles also says that Je- 
horam suffered an incurable illness, which Elijah had predicted 
(21:12-15, 18-19), and states that Jehoram was not buried in the 
tombs of the kings (ibid., 21:19-20), and that the people “made 
no burning for him” on his death. However, 11 Kings 8:24 ex- 
plicitly states that he was buried with his ancestors in the city 
of David, and it would seem that Chronicles, which dwells at 
length on Jehoram’s wickedness and failures, drew on a folk 
legend about Elijah that exaggerated Jehoram’s sins and repre- 
sented him as one of the most evil kings of Judah because of his 
association with the house of Ahab. Nevertheless, it may well 
be that the temple of Baal mentioned in 11 Kings 11:18 was built 
(at Athaliah’s instance) during the reign of Jehoram. If Israel 
was one of the 12 western countries (headed by Adad-Idri, 
ie., Ben-Hadad, king of Damascus) which allied themselves 
against Shalmaneser 111 of Assyria in the years 849-845 B.C.E., 
the hypothesis (of B. Mazar) that the king of Judah also partici- 
pated may be accepted. In any event, there is no doubt that in 
Jehoram’s brief reign Judah declined rapidly from its period of 
glory during his father’s reign. Edom’s independence deprived 
Judah of control of the important commercial routes to Arabia 
and thus affected its economy negatively. The relations between 
the two kingdoms at this time were such that the political and 
economic crises that plagued Israel could not but spread to 
Judah (see also: *Jehoram the son of Ahab). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Maisler (Mazar), in: Tarbiz, 19 (1947/48), 
123-4; Yeivin, in: JNES, 7 (1941), 31; J.A. Montgomery, The Book of Kings 
(ICC, 1951), 394-8; Thiele, in: vT, 4 (1954), 186; Ginsberg, in: Fourth 
World Congress of Jewish Studies, 1 (1967), 91; EM, 3 (1965), 539-41, incl. 
bibl. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Thiele, in: ABD, 3:949-53. 


[Hayim Tadmor] 


JEHORAM (Heb. 0117, 017°; “yHwH is exalted”), the son of 
*Ahab, king of Israel from 850/1-842 B.c.£. or possibly from 
853-842 B.c.E. According to 11 Kings 3:1, Jehoram reigned in 
the 18" year of the reign of *Jehoshaphat, king of Judah. How- 
ever, according to 11 Kings 1:17 (in a prophetic story), Jehoram 
became king during the second year of the reign of *Jehoram 
the son of Jehoshaphat. The contradiction between these two 
synchronisms is eliminated by the assumption that Jehoram 
son of Jehoshaphat was co-regent with his father at the end 
of the latter’s reign, or that the beginning of Jehoram’s reign is 
calculated according to Jehoshaphat’s years as sole ruler. Those 
who accept the first supposition hold that Jehoram ruled for 
only nine or ten years, not twelve, as recorded in 11 Kings 3:1. 
The first event related about Jehoram (11 Kings 3:4-24), which 
should date from the beginning of his reign, is his war against 
King *Mesha of Moab. Aided by allies, he attempted to subdue 
Mesha after the latter had freed himself from Israel (11 Kings 
1:1) and had even raided areas of Israel north of Arnon. In this 
war, described in the story of the prophet *Elisha (ch. 3), the 
allies attacked Mesha from the south, perhaps because he had 
in the meantime succeeded in fortifying his northern cities. 
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The army of Jehoram and his allies reached Kir of Moab and 
surrounded Mesha, but they did not succeed in conquering 
the city. Apparently, the Moabites, excited by the sacrifice of- 
fered by their king, defeated the army of the allies (11 Kings 
3:27), freeing themselves permanently from Israelite rule. It is 
difficult to determine the exact relations between Jehoram and 
*Aram. It is possible that as long as *Ben-Hadad 11 was alive, 
the alliance between Israel and Aram, known from the last 
years of *Ahab, remained valid. According to Assyrian annals, 
a coalition of the twelve kings of Hatti and the seacoast fought 
against Shalmaneser 111 in 849, 848, and 845 B.c.E. However, 
the records that mention these wars do not give the exact 
names of the allies, except for Adad-Idri (Ben-Hadad 11) of 
Damascus and Irhuleni of Hamath. It is a fair assumption that 
it was the same coalition as that of those who fought against 
Assyria in Qarqar in 853, mentioned in a more detailed record. 
King Ahab was one of the major participants in that battle. 
If this assumption is correct, barely two years passed during 
Jehoram’s reign without war. With the death of Ben-Hadad in 
843 and the reign of *Hazael, who founded a new dynasty, the 
political balance was upset. The Syrian alliance of the twelve 
kings was broken and Jehoram exploited this opportunity to 
attack Aram; he attempted to capture Ramoth-Gilead, the 
source of dissension between Israel and Aram - for he who 
held this area dominated the north of Gilead and the Bashan. 
Jehoram himself was wounded in battle and returned to Jez- 
reel (9:16). While he was recovering, *Jehu, his commander in 
chief, rebelled against him and killed him (9:23-24). 

In contrast to the struggle between the prophets and Je- 
zebel during Ahab’s reign, Jehoram permitted Elisha and the 
other prophets to act freely. Possibly under the influence of 
the prophets, Jehoram removed the pillar of the Tyrian Baal, 
which his father Ahab had erected (3:2), thus de-emphasizing 
the foreign cult of his mother Jezebel and allaying the dissatis- 
faction of the people. The numerous unsuccessful wars of Je- 
horam and the severe famine in the country at that time (4:38) 
formed the background to Jehu’s rebellion, in which he killed 
Jehoram and destroyed the *Omride dynasty. Several scholars 
believe that Jehoram of Israel is mentioned in the Aramaic in- 
scription attributed to Hazael that was found at Tel Dan. 


[Hayim Tadmor] 


In the Aggadah 
Jehoshaphat’s question, “Is there not here a prophet of the 
Lord?” (11 Kings 3:11) was an allusion to Jehoram’s doubt on 
this point (Num. R. 21:6). Nevertheless God gave victory to 
Jehoram in his war against Moab, because of his observance 
of the Sabbath (Mekh. SbY. p. 162). He was killed “between his 
arms” and “at his heart” (11 Kings 9:24) in order to teach that 
he had sinned by hardening his heart and stretching out his 
hand to take interest from Obadiah (Ex. R. 31:4). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Maisler (Mazar), in: Tarbiz, 19 (1947/48), 
123-4; Liver, in: Historyah Zeva’it shel Erez Yisrael bi- Ymei ha-Mikra 
(1964), 221ff.; Luckenbill, Records, 1 (1925), 652, 655, 659; M.E Unger, 
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JEHOSEPH (Joseph) HA-NAGID (1035-1066), vizier of 
Granada, son of *Samuel ha-Nagid. In his youth he already 
displayed superior talents. His distinguished father super- 
vised his education, and was particularly concerned that his 
son have a perfect knowledge of the Arabic language and lit- 
erature. While still a little boy, Jehoseph copied and edited his 
father’s poems. His father arranged his marriage to the daugh- 
ter of his friend, the famous Rabbi Nissim from Kairouan, who 
came to Granada with his daughter for the wedding. His father 
thought that a wife from a deeply religious family would have 
strengthened his son religiously. Jehoseph was in his 21° year 
when his father died and, despite his youth, was appointed by 
Badis, king of Granada, as chief vizier of the kingdom. He did 
not disappoint the king’s hopes. Because of his great talents 
he succeeded in fulfilling his assignments, of which the most 
important were the efficient collection of the taxes and the 
running of an orderly administration. Even his contemporary 
Muslim writers, who exhibit an attitude of hatred toward him, 
admit to this. He was also successful in conducting the foreign 
policy of the Berber kingdom of Granada in its struggle with 
the Arab kingdom of Seville. He established connections with 
other Muslim countries, also hostile to the Arab king of Se- 
ville, and gave them active support. At the same time he did 
not neglect his occupation with Torah, but gave instruction 
and composed Hebrew poems. In 1044 (according to his own 
testimony) he began collecting and arranging his father’s po- 
ems. Fragments of Jehoseph’s poems were published by A.M. 
Habermann (see bibl.). As in the case of his father, Jehoseph’s 
poems record and reflect events from his stormy life. Jéhoseph 
was arrogant and not liked. While his father’s wisdom and the 
respect shown him sufficed to silence the dissatisfaction of the 
Arabic-speaking Andalusian population with the Berbers and 
their Jewish viziers, Jehoseph was openly censured. He sur- 
rounded himself with wealthy Jews, agents, and officers of the 
king, to their great benefit. He tried unsuccessfully to avert the 
consequences, but had the misfortune to become entangled in 
a harem intrigue. In 1064 the crown prince Bolougin died after 
having participated in a feast in the home of Jehoseph, who 
was then accused of poisoning him. Meanwhile, the struggle 
between the kings of Granada and Seville became more acute; 
the Berber Badis, fearing plots by his Arab subjects, planned 
to slaughter them, but Jehoseph warned the Arabs. This step 
harmed his relations with the king himself. Abu Ishaq al-I|bibi 
a disgruntled and fanatic Muslim theologian, composed a pro- 
vocative poem against Jehoseph, in which he protested about 
his great wealth and the enrichment of the other Jews. There 
were also Muslims who accused Jehoseph of killing Badis se- 
cretly, since the latter avoided making any public appearance. 
As a consequence of this provocation he was murdered, and 
a bloody slaughter befell the Jews of Granada. 
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JEHOSHAPHAT (Heb. vDWi7”), king of Judah, son of *Asa 
and Azubah, daughter of Shilhi (1 Kings 22:42; 11 Chron. 20:31). 
Jehoshaphat ruled Judah for 25 years, during the second third 
of the ninth century B.c.£. He was a contemporary of Ahab, 
Ahaziah, and Jehoram, kings of Israel. A vigorous personal- 
ity emerges from the biblical accounts (1 Kings 22; 11 Kings 3; 
u1 Chron. 17:1-21:3), a vigor manifested both in foreign policy 
and in the internal administration of the state. 


Foreign Policy 

Jehoshaphat’s political system was characterized by his close 
alliance with the kingdom of Israel, a departure from the pol- 
icy of his predecessors who were not reconciled to the divi- 
sion of the kingdom which had been united under David and 
Solomon. The turning point in Jehoshaphat’s relations with 
Israel is 1 Kings 22:45: “Jehoshaphat also made peace with the 
king of Israel.” This alliance between Judah and Israel was ex- 
pressed in the former's participation on the side of *Ahab in 
the battle against Aram which took place at Ramoth-Gilead 
(1 Kings 22; 11 Chron. 18). Jehoshaphat also took part in the 
military operation of *Jehoram, king of Israel, against Moab 
(11 Kings 3:4-27). The alliance was reinforced by the marriage 
of Athaliah, in view of her formal title “Athaliah daughter of 
King *Omri of Israel” (11 Kings 8:26), a sister or a daughter of 
Ahab, to Jehoshaphat’s son Jehoram (this marriage took place 
in Jehoshaphat’s lifetime). Another aspect of the alliance was 
the joint venture of Jehoshaphat and Ahaziah king of Israel 
“in building ships to go to Tarshish, and they built the ships 
in Ezion-Geber” (11 Chron. 20:36; cf. 1 Kings 22:49-50). Je- 
hoshaphat’s reconciliation with the kings of Israel stemmed 
from his recognition that the balance of power had shifted 
in Israel’s favor. The kingdom of Israel, under the rule of the 
house of Omri, achieved great stability and became an impor- 
tant political, military, and economic power in the area. Je- 
hoshaphat understood that peace with the kingdom of Israel 
could bring political and economic benefit to his kingdom, 
whereas war with Israel would be disastrous for Judah. In ad- 
dition, military and political cooperation between Judah and 
Israel was vital in view of the strengthened position of the 
eastern Transjordanian states, which threatened the borders 
of both Israel and Judah. Moab rebelled against Israel (11 Kings 
1:1; 3:4-5), and Edom was waiting for an opportune time to 
rebel against Judah. The account in 11 Chronicles 20:10, 22 of 
an invasion of Judah by “the men of Ammon and Moab and 
Mount Seir’” is historically improbable. Israel and Judah joined 
forces against Aram (1 Kings 22; 11 Chron. 18) and against 
Moab (11 Kings 3:4-27). Later, in an effort to repel an Assyrian 
invasion, Israel and Aram joined forces in the battle of Qarqar, 
but whether Jehoshaphat took part with his ally in this cam- 
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paign is impossible to establish from the inscription of Shal- 
maneser 111, king of Assyria, which recounts the battle. 

The alliance between Israel and Judah also had economic 
aspects. Clearly, while Judah dominated Edom (1 Kings 22:48; 
11 Kings 3:9-27), Jehoshaphat could exploit the copper mines 
in the Arabah and renew maritime trade in the Red Sea uti- 
lizing the port of Ezion-Geber. In establishing a commercial 
fleet he needed the aid of the Phoenicians, who were expert 
shipbuilders and sailors. Since Tyre was allied with Israel (see 
*Ahab), Judah became a third partner with Tyre and Israel. 
The Bible indicates that the joint enterprise to establish a fleet 
and maritime trade was unsuccessful and that Jehoshaphat 
disliked Ahaziah’s interference. Perhaps Ahaziah was unable 
to force his will on Jehoshaphat. In any event, the triple alli- 
ance of Judah-Israel-Tyre brought about great commercial and 
economic vitality because the three states were contiguous 
and extended from the Mediterranean Sea in the southwest 
to the desert and the Red Sea in the southeast. Jehoshaphat’s 
domination over Edom and Ezion-Geber gave Judah the land 
trade routes which connected Edom and the Red Sea with the 
Philistine port towns. These routes were traveled by caravans 
which carried valuable commodities (perfumes and spices) 
from Arabia to the countries of eastern Asia. The tribute which 
the Philistines and the Arab tribes brought to Jehoshaphat 
(11 Chron. 17:11) can be understood only against this back- 
ground of power and prosperity. 


Internal Affairs 

The Book of Chronicles provides an idealized description of 
the organization of the kingdom of Judah in the days of Je- 
hoshaphat. He reorganized the army; 11 Chronicles 17:13-18 
lists five senior unit commanders and the size of their units. 
The large numbers given indicate that the figures reflect both 
the standing army and the reserves which could be con- 
scripted during crisis. The regular army, equipped with char- 
iots, was garrisoned in the fortified cities and fortresses scat- 
tered throughout Judah, including the Judean Desert and the 
Negev (11 Chron. 17:2, 12, 19). 

Some scholars believe that Jehoshaphat’s administra- 
tive reorganization of the kingdom of Judah in “Ephraim” - 
meaning Benjamin as part of the “hill country of Ephraim” 
(see 11 Sam. 20:1, 21) - conquered by Asa (11 Chron. 17:2), is 
reflected in the list of towns allotted to Judah in Joshua 15. A 
unique measure taken by Jehoshaphat in the third year of his 
rule is described in 11 Chronicles 17:7-9. The king is said to 
have sent a delegation of ministers, levites, and priests to visit 
the towns of Judah and to teach the people the “book of the 
law of the Lord” Those who credit the chronicler’s account in 
detail assume “the book of the law of the Lord” in question 
was the Book of *Deuteronomy, not in its final form, which 
was established only at the time of Josiah, but in a very early 
stage of its formulation. This assumption is based mainly on 
the great similarity between Deuteronomy 16:18-20; 17:8-13, 
which describes the appointment of judges in rural towns and 
the establishment of a high court in “the place which the Lord 
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your God will choose” (Deut. 17:8), and the description in 
1 Chronicles 19:5-11, which tells of the appointment of judges 
in all the fortified cities of Judah and the establishment of a 
high court in Jerusalem. Amariah, the chief priest, who was in 
charge of “all matters of the Lord,’ i.e., religious law, and Zeba- 
diah son of Ishmael, who was in charge of “all the king's mat- 
ters,” i.e., secular-royal law (11 Chron. 19:11), were members of 
the high court. Establishing teaching delegations in the towns 
and judges in all the fortified cities and Jerusalem indicates a 
tendency toward the consolidation of all authoritative institu- 
tions in Judah. Jehoshaphat'’s religious-legal reform is regarded 
as an attempt to institute a single legal system in order to cen- 
tralize the ruling power. The entire account may be a midrash 
based on the name Jehoshaphat, “yHwu Judges.” 

Jehoshaphat’s alliance with Phoenicia and Israel did not 
adversely affect Judah's religious-ritualistic practices. Although 
Jehoshaphat did not abolish the popular practice of sacrifice 
(to the Lord) at local cult places, he did abolish all rituals of 
which the Deuteronomist disapproved (see 1 Kings 22:44-47). 
He apparently perpetuated all that his father Asa had accom- 
plished, and the Phoenician cult established by Ahab in Sa- 
maria under the influence of Jezebel only attained some im- 
portance in Jerusalem during the reign of Athaliah, after the 
death of Jehoshaphat (11 Kings 11:18). 
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JEHOSHAPHAT, VALLEY OF (Heb. vbwin? iy), place 
mentioned in Joel 4:2, 12 where in the fullness of time God will 
gather all the nations to judge them. According to 11 Chroni- 
cles 20:26, the army of King Jehoshaphat assembled, after the 
defeat of his enemies, in the valley of Beracah (“Blessing”) 
somewhere near Tekoa. Popular legend identified the Valley 
of Jehoshaphat with the middle section of the Kidron Valley, 
Jerusalem, and called the tomb-cave behind “Absalom’s Tomb” 
the “Tomb of Jehoshaphat”; as such it is already referred to by 
the Bordeaux pilgrim (333 c.E.). On the Day of Judgment, ac- 
cording to Arab tradition, a sword will be suspended between 
the Temple Mount and the Mount of Olives; the righteous will 
pass safely along the blade but the wicked will fall into the fire 
of Gehenna below. In Jewish tradition the place where “God 
will judge” (Yeho-Shafat) the nations has no geographical defi- 


nition (Mid. Ps. to 8:10). 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


JEHOUDA, JOSUE (1892-1966), Swiss author and journal- 
ist. Born in Russia, Jéhouda settled in Switzerland, where he 
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founded the Revue juive de Genéve. He saw Israel's rebirth as 
an event of universal significance and viewed with alarm divi- 
sions between Orthodox and secular Jews, and between Israel 
and the Diaspora. His works include three novels, Le royaume 
de Justice (1933), De pere en fils (1927), and Miriam (1928); and 
volumes of essays such as La vocation dIsraél (1947) and Sio- 
nisme et messianisme (1954). 


JEHU (Heb. 837”), son of Hanani; a prophet during the time 
of Baasha, king of Israel (c. 906-883 B.c.E.), and Jehoshaphat, 
king of Judah (c. 867-846 B.c.£.; 1 Kings 16:1, 7, 12; 11 Chron. 
19:2; 20:34). Jehu’s father may have been the seer Hanani who 
is reported to have rebuked King Asa of Judah and been in- 
carcerated by him (11 Chron. 16:7-10; but perhaps it should 
read “[Jehu son of] Hanani”’). Jehu foretold the destruction of 
the house of Baasha (1 Kings 16:1ff.) and censured Jehoshaphat 
for joining King Ahab of Israel in the attack on Ramoth Gil- 
ead (11 Chron. 19:2-3). In accordance with his theory that the 
Books of Samuel and Kings were written successively by the 
prophets who witnessed the events (cf. e.g., 1 Chron. 29:29; 
11 Chron. 9:29), the Chronicler attributes to Jehu son of Ha- 
nani the portion of the Book of Kings which deals with the 
age of King Jehoshaphat of Judah (11 Chron. 20:34). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Noth, Personennamen, 143; O. Eissfeldt, The 
Old Testament, an Introduction (1965), 533. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
M. Cogan, 1 Kings (AB; 2000), 4o1ff. 


JEHU (Heb. 817”), son of Jehoshaphat son of Nimshi (11 Kings 
9-10); reigned over the Israelite kingdom at Samaria for 28 
years (c. 842-814 B.c.E.). During *Ahab’s reign Jehu already 
held a position which brought him into close contact with 
court circles (11 Kings 9:25). During the reign of *Jehoram son 
of Ahab, Jehu served as commander of the garrison posted at 
Ramoth-Gilead, in North Transjordan. From Ramoth-Gilead 
he set out for Samaria and seized the throne. He established 
a line of kings, who ruled over Israel for nearly 100 years 
(11 Kings 10:30; 15:12). 


Internal Affairs 

Most of the biblical sources on Jehu’s reign concern his strug- 
gle for the throne. Jehu’s way to the throne was paved with 
bloodshed, in the course of which the entire house of *Omri 
was exterminated. He killed Jehoram, king of Israel, at Jezreel, 
and he also put to death King *Ahaziah of Judah and his broth- 
ers (see also 11 Chron. 22:8-9). Then he proceeded to massa- 
cre the entire house of Ahab, including Jezebel and all mem- 
bers of the elite court circle that had been close to the king 
(11 Kings 10:11). Perhaps he regarded both Judahite princes 
and Israelite courtiers as potential claimants to the throne as 
heirs to the House of Omri. The slaughter was, however, re- 
membered with horror a long time after Jehu’s death, accord- 
ing to the received text and traditional dating of Hosea 1:4 
(but see *Hosea). Jehu was anointed king at Ramoth-Gilead 
by an emissary of the prophet Elisha (11 Kings 9:1-10), who 
stood at the head of the prophetic movement that opposed 
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the House of Omri (see *Ahab), and strove both to avenge 
the blood of those prophets and God-fearing men who had 
been persecuted and killed by Jezebel (9:7-10), and to stop the 
Baal worship in Israel. Accordingly, Jehu, upon ascending the 
throne, acted with great zeal to destroy the Tyrian cult. He ex- 
ecuted all the Baal prophets in the temple of Baal, destroyed 
the temple itself with all its pillars, and according to 11 Kings 
10:28, “Thus Jehu exterminated Baal [worship] from Israel.” 
Jehu also had the support of the army, which was in need of 
a leader who might be more successful than Jehoram in the 
prolonged struggle for Ramoth-Gilead and the overthrow of 
Aramean supremacy. Along with the army and the prophetic 
movement, the poorer classes of the people also supported 
Jehu’s coup; they had suffered great hardship as a result of the 
economic policy of the kings of the house of Omri, which had 
produced a large economic rift in the structure of the Israelite 
society. Among the poor there were those who warned against 
wanton luxury and stood for modest living. One such indi- 
vidual was Jehonadab, the son of Rechab (11 Kings 10:15; see 
*Rechabites), who joined Jehu and helped exterminate Ahab’s 
descendants (10:17) and eliminate the cult of the Tyrian Baal 
(10:22-27). Though he put an end to the cult of the Tyrian Baal 
that had been introduced by Ahab, Jehu did not abolish the 
golden calves which had been set up long before Ahab by Je- 
roboam son of Nebat at Dan and Beth-El, and for which there 
is no reason to suppose that it had been disapproved of by Eli- 
jah or Elisha. Indeed, the calves, whatever their significance, 
were not a foreign import. Besides, like Jeroboam son of Ne- 
bat, Jehu may have thought it politic to maintain the places 
of worship in Dan and Beth-El, since they served to deter the 
people from going up to Jerusalem (cf. 1 Kings 12:26), and 
frustrated the ambition of the kings of Judah, descendants 
of David's line in Jerusalem, to unite the two kingdoms once 
again under the throne of David. 


Foreign Affairs 

Jehu’s coup greatly influenced the relations between the Isra- 
elite kingdom and her neighbors. The annihilation of the 
house of Omri, the killing of Jezebel, the murder of Ahaziah 
king of Judah, and the ban on the Tyrian influences all helped 
to loosen the ties binding the triple alliance between Tyre, 
Israel, and Judah and cast a shadow over Israel’s relations with 
the other two, Judah and Tyre. Israel's resulting political iso- 
lation encouraged Aram of Damascus to increase the pres- 
sure on her northeastern border. On ascending the throne, 
Jehu immediately found himself surrounded by hostile states 
and sought to ensure his own position by expressing his loy- 
alty to the king of Assyria. This is the background to what is 
related in the annals of Shalmaneser 111 concerning the trib- 
ute paid him by “Jehu son of Omri” (la-u-a mar Hum-ri-i) 
in 841 B.C.E. (COGAN AND TADMOR, 334-35). In that same 
year Shalmaneser 111 set out on a campaign against *Hazael 
king of Aram-Damascus, placed Damascus under siege, and 
thence proceeded southward with his armies to Hauran, sow- 
ing destruction among Hazael’s cities. It becomes apparent 
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from the inscription that the regions of Hauran and Bashan, 
as far as the Yarmuk, were under the rule of Damascus. Later 
in the campaign, at a place called Baal-Rosh (Mt. Carmel or 
some other mountain on the Phoenician coast), he collected 
tribute from Jehu and from the king of Tyre. In another in- 
scription known as the Black Obelisk, a relief has been found 
on which “Jehu son of Omri,” or his messenger, kneels before 
the king of Assyria while his retinue pays tribute to him. As- 
syrias campaigns against Hazael between 841-838 B.C.E. were 
invaluable to Jehu inasmuch as they prevented the Arameans 
from exploiting the internal confusion which beset Samaria 
immediately after his coup. But shortly afterward the Arame- 
ans recovered, and Hazael succeeded in penetrating deep into 
Israelite territory and in conquering all of Israelite Transjor- 
dan as far as the Arnon (11 Kings 10:32-33). In a second cam- 
paign, which seems to have taken place in 815 (or 814) B.C.E., 
Hazael penetrated deep into Israelite territory west of the Jor- 
dan, even reaching as far as Gath in the northern Shephelah 
where he collected tribute from *Joash king of Judah (11 Kings 
12:18). The period of Jehu and his son Jehoahaz is considered 
to have been the time of the strongest military pressure from 
the Arameans upon Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bright, Hist, 231ff.; J. Gray, A History of Israel 
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Thiel, in: ABD, 3:670-73 [Biastaniay Oded] 


JEITELES (Jeitteles, Geidels), prominent family first appear- 
ing in Prague. The first known Jeiteles was MOSES BEN SIMON, 
on record as a house owner in 1615. His son LOEB (d. 1666) 
was gabbai of the hevra kaddisha for 30 years and also of 
the Altschul Synagogue. BERL (Issachar Baer; d. 1685), leader 
of the Prague community from 1666 until his death, was im- 
prisoned in 1664, when the community elders refused to 
hand over to the authorities those Jews who had attacked the 
witnesses against the Prague chief rabbi Simon Spira-We- 
deles. He was jailed again in 1667, on a charge of instigating 
the shooting of the renegade informer Wenzel Wimbersky but 
was released in the same year. AARON BEN BAER JEITELES 
(d. 1777) was known as a talmudic scholar and kabbalist. His 
allegorical commentary on the Pentateuch, Zera Aharon, was 
published in 1797. MOSES WOLF (d. 1848), secretary of the 
hevra kaddisha for many years, was apparently Aaron’s son. 
He published a compendium for the hevra kaddisha (1828) 
based on the Maavar Yabbok of *Aaron Berechiah b. Moses, 
which included a history of Prague Jewry and in which he 
made use of Marcus Fischer's (see Moses Fischer) allegedly 
medieval Ramshak Chronicle. He was the first to recognize the 
importance of gravestone inscriptions for historical research, 
and his notes served his son-in-law Koppelmann *Lieben in 
his Gal Ed. SIMON JEITELES was Jewish “Vorzensor” for the 
Jesuit censor, Haselbauer, in the second half of the 18 cen- 
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JEITELES FAMILY MOSES b. SIMON 
d. 1629 
I 
LOEB 
d. 1666 
I 
BERL 
(ISSACHAR BAER) 
d. 1685 
I 
MISHEL LOEB 
d. 1763 
I 
JONAS 
1735-1806 
BARUCH BEZALEL JUDAHLOEB ISAAC 
(BENEDICT) (GOTTLIEB) 1773-1838 1779-1852 
1762-1813 | | 
IGNAZ SAMUEL LEOPOLD ALOIS AARON 
(ISAAC) (SIGMUND CHRISTIAN (GEITLER) 1794-1858 (ANDREAS 
1783-1843 GEITLER, LUDWIG 
EDLER JOSEPH 
von ARMINGEN) HEINRICH) 
d. 1861 1799-1878 
RICHARD 
Left Judaism 1839-1909 


tury, and ISRAEL JEITELES owned a Hebrew printing press 
in the 1770s. 

The main branch of the family were descendants of the 
apothecary MISHEL LOEB (d. 1763), who played a central role 
in spreading the Enlightenment in Prague and investing it with 
a characteristically Jewish national consciousness. Mishel’s 
son JONAS (1735-1806) originally prepared for a rabbinical 
career in Abraham Moses Zerah *Eidlitz yeshivah. However, 
he went on to study medicine at the universities of Leipzig 
and Halle, graduating in 1755. Settling in Prague, he later be- 
came chief physician of the Jewish community hospital (1763) 
and supervisor of the Jewish surgeons’ board (1777), declining 
the offer of the post of physician to the Polish king, Stanislas 
11 Augustus. He published articles on medical subjects and 
parts of his book, Observata Quaedam Medica (1783), were 
translated in early 19**-century medical textbooks. His main 
medical achievement, however, which was largely instrumen- 
tal in earning him the name of the father of the Prague En- 
lightenment, was his propagation of Edward Jenner's small- 
pox vaccination in the face of Christian and Jewish prejudice: 
he inoculated his own daughter and more than 1,500 persons. 
In 1784 after an audience with *Joseph 11, he was permitted 
to treat patients “without consideration of their religion” A 
master of ancient and modern languages, Jonas was a friend 
of Ezekiel *Landau. Jonas’ eldest son, BARUCH (Benedict; 
1762-1813), a scholar and Hebrew writer, strove for a synthe- 
sis of modern and traditional scholarship. In his youth he ran 
away from home to Berlin, but later returned and was recon- 
ciled with his teacher, Ezekiel Landau. He contributed poems 
to Ha-Meassef (the journal of the *Meassefim) dealing with 
the lonely and difficult position of the enlightened intellectual 
in traditional society. When he eulogized Landau in his Emek 
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ha-Bakha (1793) in a wholly Orthodox and traditional man- 
ner, the radical editor of Ha-Meassef attacked him. A booklet, 
Sefer ha-Orev, published allegedly in Salonika in 1795 under 
the pen name Phinehas Hananiah Argosi de Silva, which at- 
tacks the disrespectful attitude of the Berlin radicals to rabbin- 
ical scholars, is generally considered to be Baruch’s refutation 
of their attacks. So, too, the pamphlet, “A Discussion between 
the Years 5560 and 5561” (1800 and 1801) a polemic against the 
Frankists in Prague, is generally attributed to him. He pub- 
lished four editions of Moses Mendelssohn's commentary 
on Maimonides’ Millot ha-Higgayon, three of them in Ger- 
man translation in Hebrew type, and Taam ha-Melekh (1801), 
glosses to Isaac Nufiez Belmonte’s novellae on Maimonides’ 
Shaar ha-Melekh. A sermon supporting his father’s vaccina- 
tion campaign was published in 1805. A man of independent 
means, Baruch founded a yeshivah in his house and encour- 
aged rising Hebrew authors. In 1813 he induced leaders of the 
Prague community to open a hospital for wounded soldiers 
“of all nationalities” in the Jewish quarter. He himself died of 
hospital fever while caring for them. 

His son IGNAZ (Isaac; 1783-1843) studied law at Prague 
University before moving to Vienna (1810) and establishing 
himself there as a merchant. A prolific writer, he contributed 
to general and Jewish periodicals, his articles on Jewish his- 
tory in *Sulamith being of particular interest. Along with his 
father, he supported his grandfather’s efforts toward vaccina- 
tion in a pamphlet (Die Kuhpockenimpfung, 1804) and pub- 
lished Biographie des Dr. Jonas Jeiteles (1806). His main liter- 
ary achievement was Aesthetisches Lexikon (2 vols., 1835-38). 
Ignaz was eventually estranged from Judaism. One of Baruch’s 
other sons, SAMUEL (d. 1861), who was baptized in 1828 as 
Sigmund Christian Geitler, Edler von Armingen, became an 
outstanding industrialist and philanthropist. Baruch’s young- 
est son, LEOPOLD, was also baptized and adopted the name 
Geitler (1833). JUDAH LOEB (1773-1838), another of Jonas’ sons, 
a Hebrew writer, contributed to the Ha-Meassef and to the an- 
nuals Bikkurei ha-Ittim and Kerem Hemed, publishing poems 
and biblical and halakhic articles. He was also the author of 
an Aramaic grammar Mevo ha-Lashon ha-Aramit (1813) and 
a collection of poems Benei ha-Ne'urim (1821). One of the four 
chairmen of the Prague community, Judah supervised its Ger- 
man-language school. Unlike both the radical maskilim and 
the Orthodox, he favored a school in which secular and Jew- 
ish religious education would be united. It was mainly Judah 
who developed the peculiar blend of Hapsburg patriotism 
and awareness of the Jews as one of the nations in the empire 
which was characteristic of the Prague Haskalah. It found its 
outstanding expression in his opposition to Mordecai Manuel 
*Noah’s program for his city of refuge, Ararat (Bikkurei ha-It- 
tim, 7 (1826/27), 45-49), claiming that nobody would answer 
Noah’s call because “they are all now living under the rule of 
benign and merciful kings who deal mercifully and benevo- 
lently with us, as with all the other nations who live together 
with us in harmony and friendship.” In 1835 he published a 
Hebrew and Aramaic translation of the Austrian anthem (shir 
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tehillah me-ammei ha-arazot). Judah was the first to use the 
expression *” Haskalah” for the Enlightenment movement. For 
Anton von *Schmidt’s fourth edition of the Bible he translated 
and edited several volumes. In 1830 he settled in Vienna and 
edited the last two volumes of Bikkurei ha-Ittim (nos. 11 and 12) 
in 1831, making it of greater interest to Jewish scholarship. 

Judah's son AARON (1799-1878) was baptized in 1828 and 
as Andreas Ludwig Joseph Heinrich Jeiteles became profes- 
sor of anatomy at Vienna University and from 1836 at Olm- 
uetz (Olomouc). He was active in politics and in 1848 was a 
member of the German National Assembly in Frankfurt on 
the moderate left. A prolific writer on medical subjects, he 
published in 1832 a call to physicians to pay more attention 
to psychology. Under the pen name of Justus Frey he also 
wrote poetry, some of which was set to music by Ludwig van 
Beethoven. His collected poems, Gesammelte Dichtungen, 
were published in 1899. In one of his later poems he warned 
Jewish youth not to become renegades. Two of his sons at- 
tained some importance, one as a German philologist and the 
other as a geographer. 

Another of Jonas’ sons, ISA AC (1779-1852), also became 
a physician, taking over Jonas’ practice and becoming head 
physician of the Prague Jewish hospital. He published several 
medical papers: of importance are those dealing with the Bo- 
hemian mineral springs. Another of Jonas’ four sons, BEZA- 
LEL (Gottlieb), moved to Bruenn (Brno) where he owned a 
Hebrew printing press. His son, ALOIS (1794-1858), studied 
medicine and philosophy in Prague and Vienna, and settled 
as a physician in 1821 in his native Bruenn. In Vienna he was 
a member of the circle of Beethoven and Franz Grillparzer. 
In 1819 he published jointly with Ignaz (see above) a short- 
lived Jewish periodical, Siona. His cycle of poems, An die ferne 
Geliebte, was set to music by Beethoven (1816). He translated 
Italian and Spanish dramas into German and his parody, “Der 
Schicksalsstrumpf” (1819), achieved success. His son RICHARD 
(1839-1909) was a railway expert. ISAAC JEITELES (1814-1857), 
a popular novelist in his day, published around 100 novels un- 
der the name of Julius Seydlitz. He was baptized a few days 
before his death. 

The Jeiteles family continued to reside in Prague through 
the years. Its outstanding member was BERTHOLD (Issa- 
char Baer; 1875-1958) who had originally studied chemistry. 
Strictly Orthodox, he preferred to open a glove factory so that 
he could observe the Sabbath. The publication of his works 
on talmudic subjects was prevented by the Nazi rise to power 
(1933). After the German occupation of Prague (1939) he was 
deported to *Theresienstadt, where he was able to continue 
his studies. He was put on a transport to ‘Auschwitz but was 
returned to Theresienstadt because there had been ten too 
many on the transport; officially, however, he was considered 
dead. In 1945 he returned to Prague and found all his hidden 
manuscripts intact. In 1948 he moved to New York. After his 
death, an Institute for Publishing the Talmudic Encyclopaedia 
of Dr. Berthold Jeiteles was established in Manchester (Eng- 
land) and the first book of Konkordanzyah Talmudit (1951/52) 
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on Rav was published. Still unpublished are 45 volumes on all 
personalities of both Talmuds, Tosefta, and Midrash and their 
opinions, as well as 18 volumes of Ziyyunim, an alphabetically 
arranged glossary of talmudic terms and names. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Kestenberg-Gladstein, Neuere Geschichte 
der Juden in den boehmischen Laendern (1969), index, bibliography; S. 
Hock, Mishpehot Prag (1892), 165-9; T. Jakobovits, in: JGGJ¢, 7 (1935), 
421; S. Kaznelson, Die unsterbliche Geliebte (1954), index; Zinberg, Si- 
frut, 6 (1960), index; G. Kirsch, in: HJ, 8 (1946), 149-80, passim; B. 
Jeiteles, Konkordanzyah Talmudit (1951/52), prefaces. 


[Henry Wasserman and Meir Lamed] 


JEKABPILS (Ger. Jakobstadt), town in Zemgale (Courland) 
district, Latvia. The Jews who were present in the town despite 
a ban against them were expelled in 1739, and allowed to re- 
settle there after the Russian takeover in 1795. A community 
was organized in 1810, and in the 1830s a yeshivah was founded 
by R. Joseph Ashkenazi, a disciple of Hayyim of *Volozhin. 
There were 2,567 Jews living in the town in 1835. Jews traded 
in grain, wood, and flax, owned two match factories, and also 
were artisans. Seven families (60 persons) from Jekabpils set- 
tled in agricultural colonies in Kherson province, southern 
Russia, in 1840. Simeon Zarhi, rabbi of Jekabpils from 1832 
to 1856, and author of Nahalat Shimon (1897), settled in Erez 
Israel. The community declined at the end of the 19 cen- 
tury after many of its members had emigrated to America. It 
numbered 2,087 (36% of the population) in 1897. Jews were 
expelled by the Russian army to the interior of the country in 
July 1915, and Jekabpils suffered severely during World War 1; 
many Jewish houses were destroyed. Only some of the Jews 
returned after the war, and by 1925 they numbered 806 (14% 
of the total) persons. In 1935 there were 793 Jews. Between the 
wars they dominated town trade, owning 106 establishments 
out of 178 (1935). There existed a Jewish school, and Zionist 
youth movements were very active. Soviet rule 1940-1941 
brought the liquidation of private trade and Jewish public life. 
On June 29, 1941, the Germans entered Jekabpils and began 
the persecution and forced labor of the Jews. The Jews were 
concentrated in synagogues, and in September 1941 they were 
marched outside town into a forest and murdered beside pre- 
pared ditches. About ten families returned by the end of the 
1950s; they moved the Holocaust victims to the Jewish cem- 
etery and put up a monument with a Magen David and a Yid- 
dish and Russian inscription. A few years later the authorities 
erased the Jewish symbol and inscription. Most of the survi- 
vors left for the West and Israel. The number of Jews living in 
Jekabpils in 1970 was estimated at about 30. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Orchinski, Di Geshikhte fun di Yidn in 
Letland (1928), 61; B. Rivkin, in: Lite (1951), 407-16. 
[Yehuda Slutsky / Shmuel Spector (274 ed.)] 


JEKELES, widespread family of businessmen known from 
the end of the 16" century in *Cracow-Kazimierz. Its name 
is derived from the sobriquet of its founder JAcoB (= Jekele) 
BOGATY (“the rich’), son of Moses Eberls. Jekele, a mer- 
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chant and banker during the second half of the 16" and early 
17‘ centuries, is first mentioned in 1573 in connection with 
a loan of 5,000 zlotys to King Sigismund 11 Augustus. He 
took part in drawing up the takkanot of Cracow (1595). Se- 
bastian *Miczynski assessed his property at between 50,000 
and 80,000 zlotys. His son, IsAAC BEN JACOB (Jakubovich; 
Reb Eisik Reb Jekeles; d. 1653), was one of the most promi- 
nent Jewish bankers and merchants of Poland in his day. He 
was related by marriage to the *Nachmanovich family, and 
owned houses and building sites in Kazimierz and shops in 
Cracow. He successfully represented the Jewish community 
of Cracow in a lawsuit in 1608 against the municipality. From 
then until 1647 (with the exception of 1638), he appears to have 
been the leading parnas of the community. Between 1638 and 
1644, despite opposition from the Church, he erected a mag- 
nificent synagogue in Renaissance style on one of his build- 
ing plots at his own expense which still exists, known as “Reb 
Eisik Reb Jekeles Shul” 

The second son, MOSES BEN JACOB (Jakubovich; Jekeles; 
d. c. 1650), was a wealthy merchant active in the community 
leadership. He was one of the signatories of the agreement be- 
tween the community and the municipal council on Jewish 
commerce in Cracow in 1608-09. He built an old-age home 
at his own expense. 

MOSES BEN ISAAC JEKELES (D. 1691), a banker and 
pawnbroker, succeeded his father as parnas of the community 
in 1647 for several decades. At the time of the Chmielnicki 
massacres (1648-49), and during and after the Swedish inva- 
sion, he represented the Jews of Cracow in negotiations with 
Stefan *Czarniecki, the king of Sweden Charles Gustav, the 
military commanders Wirtz, Wittenberg, and Georg Rakoczy, 
and King John 11 Casimir, from whom he attempted to obtain 
abrogation of decrees adverse to the community. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Balaban, in: JJLG, 10 (1913), 296-360; 11 
(1916), 88-114; idem, Historja Zydéw w Krakowie i na Kazimierzu 
1304-1868, 2 vols. (1931-36), index; EF. Wettstein, Devarim Attikim: mi- 
Pinkesei ha-Kahal bi-Cracow (1901), 14, 24; A. Landau and B. Wach- 
stein (eds.), Juedische Privatbriefe aus dem Jahre 1619 (1911), no. 3a; 
H.D. Friedberg, Luhot Zikkaron (1897), 69; B.D. Weinryb, Texts and 
Studies in the Communal History of Polish Jewry (1950), index p. 109, 


s.v. Isak b. Moshe R. Jekeles. 
[Arthur Cygielman] 


JEKUTHIEL BEN JUDAH HA-KOHEN (first half of the 
13 century), Hebrew grammarian. He was known as YAHBI 
(Heb. °”277°; the acronym of his Hebrew name, Yekuthiel Ha- 
Kohen Ben Judah), by which he referred to himself. Elijah 
*Levita refers to him as the “Punctuator of Prague,” giving rise 
to the supposition that he lived in Prague; from his warnings 
against certain exactly described pronunciations of consonants 
in the reading of the Torah which he expressly addressed to 
his pupils, it would seem, however, that he lived in the Rhine- 
land and not in “Canaan” (Prague). These instructions are 
an important source of information on the pronunciation of 
Hebrew in his time, in Germany, Bohemia, and France. His 
citations of the opinions of different grammarians, the last 
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of which is Abraham *Ibn Ezra, led to the hypothesis that he 
lived in about the first half of the 13" century. Little else is 
known about his life. 

Ein ha-Kore, of which a critical edition of the first part, 
The Grammar, has been published by Rivka Yarkoni (198s), 
is probably his only work. According to Yarkoni, it is divided 
into two parts: (a) a grammatical study which also includes 
the above-mentioned instructions; and (b) notes on the vo- 
calization and cantillation of the Pentateuch, the haftarot, and 
the Books of Lamentations and Esther. 

The first part of Ein ha-Kore cannot be compared to the 
earlier works of grammarians of the Spanish school which 
attempted to present the reader with a methodical study of 
grammatical forms; its purpose was a practical one - to give 
instructions to those reading the Torah. He starts with the 
question: “When is a word milleeil [penultimate accent; the 
stress being on the syllable before the last], and when millera 
[ultima accent; the stress being on the last syllable]?” This 
leads him to further questions on rhythm: the rule governing 
the meteg, called gaya in earlier literature (secondary accent; 
see *Masorah); and the rule of the makkaf (hyphen). Through 
his analysis of the meteg system, Jekuthiel became the first He- 
brew grammarian in Europe to formulate the concepts of the 
open and closed syllables in Hebrew. He also discovered the 
law of the “heavy” meteg. His meteg system was published in 
Mishpetei ha-Teamim (1801), by Wolf *Heidenheim. S. *Baer’s 
German rendition (1869) is an attempt at a more scientific 
treatment of Jekuthiel’s system (see bibliography). As a result 
of Baer’s misunderstanding his meteg system was attributed to 
Aaron *Ben-Asher in works on Hebrew grammar published 
in other languages. W. Heidenheim also published the notes 
of Ein ha-Kore in the Meor Einayim edition of the Pentateuch 
(1818-21) and in his edition of the Book of Esther, Seder Ye- 
mei ha-Purim (1822). Gumpertz published “Shaar ha-Metigot” 
(which is the chapter on the meteg), with an introduction and 
notes in Leshonenu (see bibl.). 

The Orientalist P. *Kahle rejected Baer’s editions of the 
books of the Bible which had been vocalized according to 
the “so-called Ben Asher system,’ in reality the system of Je- 
kuthiel. 

A new light was shed on Yahbi’s meteg-rules by Aharon 
Dotan in his research and annotations to the newly-published 
authentic texts. At the end of his chapter on the meteg-rules, 
Yahbi writes expressly that, in his hundreds of examples, he 
decided on the use of the meteg neither in accordance with 
Ben Asher, nor with Ben Naphtali, but only on the basis of 
model Bible codices of Sephardi origin (of which six were in 
his possession), as far as their writing was in conformity with 
his “inspired” rules. On the basis of this statement by Jekuthiel 
himself all attempts to identify his punctuation with other sys- 
tems are, of course, void. These rules are contained in Yahbi’s 
statement that the majority of metagim were placed in words 
accentuated by disjunctive accents (called melekh), whereas 
no meteg was used in words accentuated by a conjunctive ac- 
cent (mesharet). 
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The earliest Hebrew grammarians of the Tiberian school 
gave instructions on the use of the diacritical marks over com- 
plete words and word-blocks, and also of the gaya (over one 
syllable), adding that the gaya does not belong to the family 
of the genuine teamim (cantillation accents). Only Dotan’s 
study made it possible to fully understand the uniqueness of 
Jekuthiel’s system. The fact that in the oldest fragments of Bi- 
bles with complete Tiberian punctuation the scarcity of (writ- 
ten) gayot is striking corresponds to the cautiousness of the 
Masoretic grammarians. On the other hand, the synagogal 
practice of the cantillating recitation - ie., according to the 
teamim — provokes the gaya, which is but the counterstress to 
the accented syllable of a word or word-block. Theoretically, 
Jekuthiel attributed this provocative power only to disjunctive 
accents (melekh), not to the conjunctive (mesharet). The fact 
that he introduced the gaya also into a minority of words with 
conjunctive accents was due, in Dotan’s opinion, to his respect 
for the authoritative scribes from earlier generations. 

A Palestinian punctuator of Ben Asher’s time could not 
elaborate a comprehensive system because of the traditions 
in reading Hebrew, which was then a spoken language - and 
a spoken language cannot implement speech and reading ac- 
cording to abstract rules. Jekuthiel did not have any past con- 
nection with spoken Hebrew and, therefore, had the right to 
accentuate words according to the rhythmic laws which he had 
discovered, even when he did not find any model patterns to 
this accentuation. He therefore decided for himself “to follow 
the general rule and the opinion which was in conflict,’ that is 
to say, not only to punctuate according to the authority of Ben 
Asher, but also according to the opinion of an opponent such 
as Ben Naphtali, when the latter’s opinions were in accordance 
with his rules. Thus he punctuated Yx1w"? ,?N¥°2 according 
to the punctuation rules of Ben Asher and not Pqx°3 2x19 
on the basis of the spoken language as Ben Naphtali. He also 
punctuated 2?" nwyid according to his own rules, while 
Ben Asher and Ben Naphtali canceled the second meteg, be- 
cause they knew from their experience of the spoken language 
that it is impossible to accentuate two neighboring syllables 
in the flow of speech. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Elijah Bahur, Masoret ha-Masoret (Venice, 
1538), 71-87 (Shaar Shivrei Luhot); Zunz, Gesch, 115-6; Biblia He- 
braica, ed. by S. Baer and E. Delitzsch, 1 (1869), viii (introd.); S. Baer, 
in Archiv fuer wissenschaftliche Erforschung des Alten Testaments 
(1869), 55-67, 194-207; P. Kahle, Masoreten des Westens (1927), 19-20; 
Gumpertz, in: Leshonenu, 22 (1957/58), 36-47, 137-46; A. Dotan, in: 
Textus, 4 (1964); idem (ed.), The diqdugé hattéamim of Ahron ben 
Mose ben Asér (3 pts., 1967), Heb. with Eng. Introduction. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: R. Yarkoni, “Ein Hakore li- Yekuti el ha-Cohen, 1-2 (dis- 
sertation, Tel Aviv Univ., 1985); I. Eldar, in: Leshonenu, 40, 190-210; 
idem, Masoret ha-Keriah ha-Kedam Ashkenzit, 1 (1979), 191-196; 


idem, in: Massorot, 5-6, 10-16. 
[Yehiel G. Gumpertz] 


°JELENSKI, JAN (1845-1909), editor of an antisemitic Polish 
weekly. He was the principal opponent of Jewish assimilation 
to Polish society which developed in the spirit of positivism of 
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the 1860s, mainly aiming to erode the equal rights conferred 
on Jews by the Wielopolski legislation. In 1870 Jelenski pub- 
lished a rabidly anti-Jewish pamphlet entitled Zydzi, Niemcy 
i my (“Jews, Germans and Us”). 

After the pogroms in *Warsaw in 1881, the climate be- 
came more propitious for propagating his ideas. In 1883 he 
founded a weekly, entitled Rola, which for 26 years continued 
to spread virulent anti-Jewish propaganda. Jelenski inveighed 
against the dangers of Jewish domination of economic and 
cultural life. He received support from clerical circles because 
of his shafts directed against Jewish assimilationist intellectu- 
als. These, he alleged, were introducing degeneracy into the 
national body, and, inimical to Catholic tradition in Poland, 
were spreading dangerous progressive ideas. He was assisted 
in producing Rola by his friend, the notorious antisemitic au- 
thor Theodor Jeske Choinski (1854-1920). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Gruenbaum, Milhamot Yehudei Polin 
(1922), 51-573 J. Shatzky, Geshikhte fun Yidn in Varshe, 3 (1953), 96; 


EG, 1 (1953), 74-78. 
[Moshe Landau] 


JELGAVA (Ger. Mitau; Rus. (until 1917) Mitava), city in 
Zemgale district (Courland), Latvia; formerly capital of 
*Courland. Jews lived in Jelgava from the late 17> century, 
but their residence was endangered with expulsion orders 
(that were circumvented), and Jewish trade continued to 
expand. In 1710 they acquired land for a cemetery. A hevra 
kaddisha was founded there in 1729 and a bikkur holim soci- 
ety in 1770. From 1778 to 1828 the community was led by the 
wealthy Kalman and Samson Borkum, whose endeavors en- 
abled the first synagogue in the city to be erected in 1784. In 
1799, under Russian rule, the local Jews made up 70% of all 
Courland Jews. There were 642 Jewish males in the town in 
1797 and altogether 5,453 Jews (21% of the total population) in 
1860. Half of them traded in horses and farm products, and a 
third were engaged in crafts. The first historian of Courland 
Jewry, Reuven Joseph *Wunderbar, was active there during 
this period. The departure of 115 families (863 persons) from 
Jelgava for agricultural settlement in southern Russia in 1840, 
and a severe cholera epidemic in the town in 1848, brought 
about a decline in the community. Many also were attracted to 
the developing cities of *Riga and Libava (*Liepaja). The 
world crisis in the grain markets and the direct linkage of the 
agricultural areas, as well as competition from Latvians, cre- 
ated a decline in the economic position of the Jelgava Jews 
and caused about 800 families to ask for relief. According to 
the census of 1897, there were 5,879 Jews (16.8% of the total 
population). Rabbis of the community included Samuel Teo- 
mim-Ashkenazi (186 century), and Zevi Hirsch Nurock and 
his son Mordechai *Nurock (20' century). In 1910 there ex- 
isted three synagogues, a talmud torah, a Jewish state school 
for boys, and three Jewish private schools. In May 1915 the 
Jews of Jelgava, along with the rest of the Jews in Courland, 
were expelled to the interior of Russia. Some returned after 
World War 1, to find most of the houses burned down and 
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to suffer a pogrom organized by local Germans. The com- 
munity did not regain its former strength. It numbered 2,039 
(6% of the population) in 1935. Levi *Ovchinski, historian of 
Latvian Jewry, was rabbi of Jelgava until the Holocaust. Jews 
maintained dominance in trade and owned, among other es- 
tablishments, a large flax-processing factory. The community 
maintained welfare services, such as a hospital, an orphanage, 
and an old age home. It had a talmud torah, a Jewish public 
school, a Hebrew high school, and four synagogues. Zionist 
parties and youth movements were quite active. Under Soviet 
rule in 1940-1941 the economy was nationalized, and Jewish 
institutions and parties were closed. The Germans entered 
Jelgava on August 29, 1941. Many Jews fled with the retreat- 
ing Red Army. In the first week of occupation five Aktionen 
were carried out by Einsatzkommando 2 and Latvian police, 
and many hundreds of Jews were murdered, some burned 
alive in the synagogues. In the beginning of September 19414 
few hundred mental patients from the town and from Liepaja 
were killed. In fall the town was declared by the Germans to 
be “free of Jews” (judenfrei). There were some 20 Jews living 
there in 1970. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Ovchinski, Toledot Yeshivat ha-Yehudim 
be-Kurland (1908), 110-28; idem, Di Geshikhte fun di Yidn in Letland 
(1928), 132-68; J. Gar, in: Algemeyne Entsiklopedye, 6 (1963), 376; 391-2; 
M. Kaufmann, Die Vernichtung der Juden Lettlands (1947), 305-9. 


[Yehuda Slutsky / Shmuel Spector (274 ed.)] 


JELINEK, ELFRIEDE (1946-_), Austrian novelist and play- 
wright. Jelinek grew up in Vienna in a working-class family. 
Although her father was of Czech-Jewish origin, Jelinek at- 
tended a Catholic kindergarten and then a convent school. 
During this time she studied organ and piano at the Vienna 
Conservatory and later theater and art at the University of 
Vienna. Jelinek started writing and publishing in the late 1960s 
with her first collection of poems, Lisas Schatten (1967). Her 
first works were influenced by the so-called Wiener Gruppe 
(Vienna Group) - a group that had been established by H.C. 
Artmann - and by Jelinek’s political commitment to the Grazer 
Gruppe (Graz group). Her earliest works criticize capitalism 
and the consumer society. Her first novels wir sind lockvoegel, 
baby! (1970) and Michael: Ein Jugendbuch fuer die Infantilge- 
sellschaft (1972) demonstrated this combination of avant-garde 
art and political engagement. These texts are dominated by 
experimental language: montage, grotesque images, simula- 
tion of nursery rhyme and imitation of pop songs. Both nov- 
els anticipate Jelinek’s style of writing in her future texts. In 
her essay Die endlose Schuldigkeit (1970) Jelinek delineated 
the innocence and ignorance of society about cultural myths 
and images. Deconstructing existing myths became Jelinek’s 
main issue in writing. In the 1980s she addressed the patriar- 
chal society with biting criticism and aimed at deconstructing 
the myths of love, marriage, and family. Die Liebhaberinnen 
(1975; Women as Lovers, 1994) was considered Jelinek’s first 
feminist piece of literature and applauded by the critics. Es- 
pecially Die Klavierspielerin (1983; The Piano Teacher, 1988), 
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which contains autobiographical elements, is the story of a 
female protagonist making her stand against her extremely 
protective mother. The novel became a bestseller and served 
as basis for a movie. 

In 1989 Jelinek wrote her second bestselling novel Lust 
(Eng. 1993). As was typical in this phase of her writing, Jelinek 
depicts marriage as legalized prostitution and portrays the 
town and its inhabitants as greedy and corrupt. The protag- 
onists in this novel are incapable of liberation because they 
are driven by socioeconomic forces. Their consumer ideol- 
ogy leads to the degradation of human beings to the status 
of objects. 

Jelinek also wrote for the theater. Her first plays Was ge- 
schah, nachdem Nora ihren Mann verlassen hatte; oder Stuet- 
zen der Gesellschaft (1978) and Clara S. musikalische Tragoedie 
(1984) show the futile attempt of her female protagonists to 
determine their lives independently. At the same time Jelinek 
wrote Burgtheater: Posse mit Gesang (1984), in which she used 
a language that illustrates and unmasks fascist ideas in daily 
life. Subsequent works also remained focused on the theme 
of lingering fascism in today’s society. Her plays Wolken Heim 
(1990) and Totenauberg (1991), as well as the novel Die Kinder 
der Toten (1995), are thematically linked with fascism and its 
philosophical nationalistic roots. Especially the last-men- 
tioned novel is a grotesque picture of zombies living their lives 
between suppression of history and oblivion of death. 

In the 1980s her works were widely and ambivalently re- 
viewed. Whereas some critics praised her aesthetic language, 
Jelinek always had to face harsh criticism in her home country 
of Austria. Here critics attacked Jelinek personally and limited 
their criticism to the explicit sexuality and abusiveness of her 
texts. Especially with the play Burgtheater: Posse mit Gesang 
Jelinek had to deal with personal assaults. This play is evoca- 
tive of the Austrian participation in the Holocaust and the 
Third Reich. Jelinek was henceforth labeled a hater of Aus- 
tria. Nonetheless Jelinek earned much praise from the inter- 
national public and received among many others awards the 
Heinrich Boll Prize in 1986 and, in 1998, the prestigious Georg 
Biichner Prize. With this positive reception Jelinek’s work was 
also praised in Austria. In the Burgtheater she celebrated the 
premiere of her play Ein Sportstueck (1998) which received 
standing ovations. Sport here is portrayed as another form 
of war, a mass phenomenon charged with violence. Various 
voices weave a texture of human behavior and contemporary 
social structures. 

In the 1990s Jelinek’s writing became more and more po- 
litical. Jelinek had been a member of the Austrian Commu- 
nist Party and had already criticized capitalism in her early 
works. Her later work concentrates mostly on the historical 
past of Austria and unmasks the myth of Austrian innocence 
during the Third Reich. Her political activism included sharp 
criticism of the election of Kurt Waldheim with his Nazi past, 
and later she protested against Joerg Haider and his right-wing 
party FPO. Haider's farewell speech, made when he stepped 
down from the national leadership of his nationalistic party, 
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was transposed into the play Das Lebewohl (2000). The mono- 
logue can be read as a statement of a seducer yearning for 
power ad infinitum. 

Jelinek’s subsequent works were short dramas consisting 
of dense monologues. Der Tod und das Maedchen 1-v (2003) 
depicts in five plays the death of the maiden in a male-domi- 
nated world. One of these plays, Jackie, was made into a radio 
play and received the highest recognition with the Blind War 
Veterans’ Radio Theatre Prize. 

Jelinek received the Nobel Prize for literature in 2004. 
In its official announcement the committee cites the “musi- 
cal flow of voices and counter-voices” in her work, that “with 
extraordinary linguistic zeal reveals the absurdity of society’s 
clichés and their subjugating power.” Jelinek did not attend the 
official ceremony, as she did not feel capable of dealing with 
such an imposing public. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Janke, Werkverzeichnis Elfriede Jelinek 
(2004); A. Johanning, KoerperStuecke: der Koerper als Medium in 
den Theaterstuecken Elfriede Jelineks (2004); Y. Hoffmann, Elfriede 
Jelinek: Sprach- und Kulturkritik im Erzaehlwerk (1999); S. Kratz, 
Undichte Dichtungen: Texttheater und Theaterlektiiren bei Elfriede 
Jelinek (1999); M. Szczepaniak, Dekonstruktion des Mythos in ausge- 
waehlten Prosawerken von Elfriede Jelinek (1998); C. Guertler, Gegen 
den schoenen Schein: Texte zu Elfriede Jelinek (1990). 


[Ann-Kristin Koch (2™ ed.)] 


JELLIN, ARYEH LOEB BEN SHALOM SHAKHNA (1820- 
1886), Polish talmudist and halakhist. Born in Yasinovka, Jellin 
became rabbi of Bielsk. He was the author of Yefeh Einayim, 
on the Talmud, whose major feature is that it lists sources, 
parallel passages, and variant readings in the midrashic lit- 
erature and in the aggadah of the Talmud. He maintains that 
as a result new light is thrown upon the subject, many obscu- 
rities becoming clear. He also draws attention to differences 
between the Babylonian and Jerusalem Talmuds, both in lan- 
guage and in the method of approach in the discussion on the 
explanation of the Mishnah or baraita. The Yefeh Einayim was 
included in the Vilna (Romm) edition of the Talmud. Jellin’s 
fame spread as an outstanding halakhic authority, particularly 
on the laws of *terefot. He was the author of Mizpeh Aryeh, 
short notes on the talmudic digest of Isaac *Alfasi, and of Kol 
Aryeh, sermons appended to it, published in Johannisburg, 
Prussia (n.d.). The Penei Aryeh, a comprehensive commentary 
on the Palestinian Talmud, aimed at justifying the accepted 
text without variant readings, has not been published. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Ginzberg, Perushim ve-Hiddushim ha- 
Yerushalmi, 1 (1941), Lxi-lxii (Eng. introd.); E.P. Brawerman, Anshei 
Shem (1892), 95. 

[Abram Juda Goldrat] 


JELLINEK, ADOLF (Aaron; 1820/21-1893), Vienna preacher 
and scholar. He was born in a village near Uhersky Brod (Un- 
garisch Brod), Moravia, into a family which he believed to be 
of *Hussite origin. After attending the yeshivah of Menahem 
*Katz (Wannfried) in Prostejov (Prossnitz), in 1838 he moved 
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to Prague where he was influenced by Solomon Judah *Rapo- 
port, Michael Jehiel *Sachs, and Wolfgang *Wessely. Moving to 
Leipzig in 1842, he studied philosophy and Semitics at the uni- 
versity there, assisted Julius *Fuerst in editing the Orient, and 
in 1845 was appointed preacher in the new synagogue which 
was established under the guidance of Zacharias *Frankel. 
Although he opposed the radical views of his brother, Her- 
man *Jellinek, he enthusiastically hailed the freedom resulting 
from the 1848 revolution. Together with Christian clergymen 
he then founded the Kirchlicher Verein fuer alle Religionsbek- 
enntnisse, an association open to all religious denominations, 
and would have represented it at the Frankfurt German Na- 
tional Assembly (1848) but for the intervention of the Saxo- 
nian minister of religious affairs. He was also on the board of 
an association (Verein zur Wahrung der deutschen Interessen 
an den oestlichen Grenzen) formed to support Germans in the 
Slav countries. In 1857 he was appointed preacher at the new 
Leopoldstadt synagogue in Vienna, remaining there until he 
went to the Seitenstetten synagogue in 1865. 

In 1862 Jellinek founded the Beit ha-Midrash Academy 
where public lectures were delivered by himself, Isaac Hirsch 
*Weiss, and Meir *Friedmann. A scholarly periodical, also 
called Beit ha-Midrash, was published under its auspices. His 
eldest son, GEORGE J. JELLINEK (1851-1911), a professor of 
public law at Basle and Heidelberg, was baptized after Jell- 
inek’s death. 

Jellinek was considered the greatest preacher of his day 
and some 200 of his sermons were published, some were trans- 
lated into Hebrew and into other languages. Their most strik- 
ing characteristic was that, while related to actual problems of 
the day, they made brilliant and original use of aggadah and 
Midrash. Personally lenient in matters of ritual, he advocated 
a moderately liberal line, striving for unity in the community. 
Thus although he wanted to install an organ in the synagogue 
“to attract the indifferent; he took I.N. *Mannheimer’s advice 
and abandoned the idea. He also opposed the omission from 
the prayer book of references to Zion and prayers for the res- 
toration of sacrifices. Due to the conciliatory attitude of both 
Jellinek and the leader of the Orthodox group, Solomon Ben- 
jamin *Spitzer, a split in the community was avoided. Jellinek 
was an unsuccessful candidate for the Diet of Lower Austria 
in 1861. In a eulogy (1867) delivered after the execution of Em- 
peror Maximilian of Mexico, in which he alluded to the execu- 
tion of his own brother, he suggested the abolition of capital 
punishment for political offenses and advocated a reform of 
court procedures. He expressed his views on political matters 
regularly in the *Neuzeit, which he edited from 1882. Jellinek 
was Baron Maurice de *Hirsch’s trustee for his philanthropic 
activities in Galicia. With the rise of modern antisemitism, he 
turned his energies to apologetics, which he wanted to include 
as a subject in his Beit ha-Midrash, and he persuaded Joseph 
Samuel *Bloch to write his Israel und die Voelker. He was hos- 
tile to the emerging Jewish nationalist movement, and when 
Leo *Pinsker approached him he refused to back his ideas. 
Like many Reform rabbis of his day, he did not view Jews as 
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a nation. They were meant to be dedicated to their European 
fatherland while pursuing the fulfillment of Judaism's religious 
goals. Thus, “Zion” became a symbol for the ultimate redemp- 
tion of all mankind. 

Jellinek also produced a large number of scholarly works 
in numerous fields. He had taken an early interest in the study 
of Kabbalah (one of the very few who did in that golden age 
of modern Jewish scholarship) and translated A. Franck’s 
La Cabbale into German (1844). Jellinek’s original contribu- 
tions in this field were Moses b. Schemtob de Leon und sein 
Verhaeltnis zum Sohar (1851); Auswahl kabbalistischer Mystik 
(1853); Beitraege zur Geschichte der Kabbala (1852); Thomas 
von Aquino in der juedischen Literatur (1853); and Philosophie 
und Kabbala (1854). He also edited Abraham Abulafia’s Sefer 
ha-Ot (1887), in which he showed that *Moses b. Shem Tov de 
Leon and not Abulafia wrote the Zohar. In his Leipzig period 
Jellinek also edited Menahem de Lonzano’s Maarikh (1853), a 
dictionary of foreign words in Talmud, Midrash, and Zohar; 
wrote “Sefat Hakhamim” (1846-47) on talmudic idioms (in L. 
Benjacob, Devarim Attikim); and edited, with an introduction 
and commentary, Bahya b. Joseph ibn Paquda’s Hovot ha-Le- 
vavot (1846). In Vienna Jellinek’s main scholarly effort was di- 
rected toward the publication of 99 smaller, largely unknown 
Midrashim (Beit ha-Midrash, 6 vols., 1853-78, 1938), many of 
which were of prime importance for the study of early Kab- 
balah, such as the Heikhalot Rabbati, Nistarot R. Shimon bar 
Yohai, etc. In a number of smaller publications (1877-84), 
Jellinek dealt with a variety of historical, philosophical, tal- 
mudic, and bibliographical subjects such as the persecutions 
during the First Crusade, the disputation of Barcelona in 1263, 
the Talmud commentators, those of Maimonides’ Mishneh 
Torah, and others. Other publications of this period include: 
Simeon b. Zemah Duran’s commentary on Avot (1855); Judah 
Messer Leon's Nofet Zufim (1863); Solomon Alami’s Iggeret 
Musar (1872); Worms- Wien (1880); and Der juedische Stamm 
in nichtjuedischen Sprichwoertern (3 vols., 1882-86). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Rosenmann, Adolf Jellinek (Ger., 1931), 
incl. bibl.; A.M. Jost, Adolf Jellinek und die Kabbala (1852); M. Grun- 
wald, Vienna (1936), index; J. Fraenkel (ed.), Jews of Austria (1967), 
index; S.W. Baron, in: PAAJR, 20 (1951), 33 n. 125; H. Tietze, Die Juden 
Wiens (1935), index; Klausner, Sifrut, 5 (1955), index; M.G. Mehrer, 
in: Zeitschrift fuer die Geschichte der Juden in der Tschechoslowakei, 3 
(1932/33), 143-51; Z. Szajkowski, in: JsOs, 19 (1957), 36-38; A. Kober, 
ibid., 10 (1948), 159-60; S.W. Baron, ibid., 11 (1949), 200-1; G. Kohut, 
in: AJHSP, 33 (1934), 237f I. Schorsch, in: YLBI, 11 (1966), 42-66, pas- 
sim. ADD BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.L. Rozenblit, in: Leo Baeck Institute 
Year Book, 35 (1990), 103-31. 

[Gershom Scholem and Meir Lamed] 


JELLINEK, HERMANN (1822-1848), writer, journalist, and 
revolutionary; younger brother of Adolf *Jellinek. While liv- 
ing in Prostejov (Prossnitz) and Prague, he studied indepen- 
dently and was taught languages by his brother. He studied in 
Prague and Leipzig. Jellinek first attracted attention through 
his lecture opposing the philosophy of Leibniz, delivered at 
Leipzig University on the occasion of Leibniz’s 200" anni- 
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versary. Although Jellinek received a doctorate, he was ex- 
pelled from Leipzig for his political activity. In reaction, he 
published Das Denunciation System des saechsischen Libera- 
lismus und das kritisch-nihilistische System Hermann Jellineks 
(1847). Moving to Berlin, where he was in close contact with 
Bruno *Bauer, he pursued his radical revolutionary course, 
thereby alienating his brother Adolf. A third brother, R. Ha- 
raszti-Jellinek, owned the trolley car company of Budapest, 
Hungary. Expelled from Berlin for political reasons, Jellinek 
went to Vienna in March 1848. As a means of supporting him- 
self, Jellinek turned to journalism, writing fiercely radical ar- 
ticles against the Hapsburg regime in the Allgemeine Oester- 
reichische Zeitung and later in Der Radikale. With the failure 
of the 1848 Revolution in Vienna, and with the declaration of 
martial law, his friends advised him to escape, but he remained 
and was arrested. Field Marshal Windischgraetz blamed the 
press for the events of the revolution and accused Jellinek and 
his friend A. Becher. A military tribunal sentenced both to 
death by hanging, but only Jellinek was executed on Novem- 
ber 23. Adolf *Fischhof has suggested that Jellinek was selected 
for execution because he was a Jew and Becher, a Protestant. 
Jellinek’s works include Uriel Acostas Leben und Lehre (1847) 
and Die Taeuschung der aufgeklaerten Juden und ihre Faehig- 
keit zur Emancipation (1847). In the latter he mocks the aspira- 
tions of Jews who attempt to attain equal rights by presenting 
Judaism as an enlightened religion which suits the demands 
of the age of Enlightenment. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Lehmann, H. Jellinek zur Erinnerung 
(1848); C. Wurzbach (ed.), Biographisches Lexikon, 10 (1863), 157-60; 
ADB, 50 (1905), 649-50; J.A. Helfert, Die Wiener Journalistik im Jahre 
1848 (1877), index; Oesterreichisches Biographisches Lexikon, 3 (1962), 
102; A. Kober, in: Jsos, 10 (1948), 133-62 passim; S.W. Baron, ibid., 


195-218 passim. 
[Jacob Rothschild] 


JELLINEK, KARL (1882-1955), German physical chem- 
ist; born in Vienna. In 1908, Jellinek joined the Technische 
Hochschule at Danzig; he was appointed professor of physi- 
cal chemistry and director of the Institute in 1922. In 1937 the 
Nazis forced him out and he spent the rest of his life in Lon- 
don. His field of research included nitric oxide, ammonia 
synthesis, electrochemistry, the Nernst heat theorem, and the 
vapor pressure of salts. He wrote many books, including Vers- 
taendliche Elemente der Wellenmechanik (2 vols., 1950-51). 


JEMNICE (Ger. Jamnitz), town in S.W. Moravia, Czech Re- 
public. The Jewish community in Jemnice is mentioned first 
in connection with its sufferings during the *Armleder mas- 
sacres (1336). It is assumed that the community was one of the 
oldest of Moravia. A gravestone from 1362 has been preserved 
and in 1369 the sale of real estate by a Jew was recorded. In 
1530 Jews are mentioned as house owners and throughout the 
16‘ and 17 centuries transactions in real estate between Jews 
and gentiles are frequently documented. A synagogue, built in 
1648, burned down in 1752. There were nine Jewish tailors in 
Jemnice in 1755. When the community could not meet its tax 
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obligations in 1775, the local lord renounced his share. In 1812 
a German-language elementary school was founded, which 
existed as a governmental school until 1918. In a fire in 1832 
all 28 houses of the Jewish quarter were burned to the ground. 
Riots occurred in 1866 when the Jews were accused of actively 
supporting the Prussians. 

There were 24 families living in 11 houses in 1666. In 1754 
the number of permitted families was increased from 30 to 
45 (see *Familiants Law) and the community increased to 263 
persons (nearly 20% of the total population) in 1781, and 325 
persons in 1830. Then began a steady decline, from 305 in 1857 
to 200 in 1869, 102 in 1910, 84 in 1921, and 52 in 1930 (1.5% of 
the total). In 1942 the community was deported to the Nazi 
extermination camps. The synagogue ritual objects were trans- 
ferred to the Central Jewish Museum in Prague. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Marmorstein, in: Mitteilungen zur ju- 
edischen Volkskunde, 13 (1910), 28-32; R. Hruschka and B. Wach- 
stein, in: H. Gold (ed.), Die Juden und Judengemeinden Maehrens... 


(1929), 251-66. 
[Meir Lamed] 


JENER, ABRAHAM NAPHTALI HIRSCH BEN MOR- 
DECAI (1805-1876), rabbi and author. Jener was appointed 
dayyan at Cracow in 1831 and in 1856, after the death of Alex- 
ander Landau, the head of the bet din. The extreme Orthodox 
element refused to elect him chief rabbi of Cracow on account 
of his moderation and his tolerant attitude toward the follow- 
ers of the *Haskalah movement, between whom and the Or- 
thodox he was the mediator also during the chief rabbinate of 
Simeon *Sofer. His approbations appear in many books, and 
his responsa and halakhic decisions in the works of contempo- 
rary rabbis. Several of his responsa and letters were published 
in Zevi Hirsch *Chajes’ Minhat Kenaot and in Jacob Eichhorn’s 
Adat Yaakov. The most distinguished of his pupils was Solo- 
mon Zalman Hayyim *Halberstam. Jener wrote Birkat Avra- 
ham, responsa (1870), and Zeluta de-Avraham, halakhic no- 
vellae, responsa, and homilies (1868). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.D. Friedberg, Luhot Zikkaron (1897), 79 
no. 121; Busak, in: Sefer Cracow (1959), 97f. 
[Itzhak Alfassi] 


JENIN (Ar. Janin), Arab town in Samaria, situated in the 
southern corner of the Jezreel Valley, near the junction of 
roads running to *Haifa, Afulah, Nazareth, and Nablus. At the 
end of the 19 century, Jenin’s population was below 1,000, 
but by 1943 had increased to 3,900. In the 1967 census con- 
ducted by Israel, the town proper had 8,346 inhabitants; 4,480 
more lived in a refugee camp within the municipal confines. 
Only 90 were Christians, all the rest Muslims. Jenin’s econ- 
omy is based mainly on agriculture which utilizes the abun- 
dance of springwater and the fertile soil of the vicinity. Before 
1948, and again from 1967, the town’s position at an important 
crossroads contributed to its development. It also made it an 
important base for the Turko-German forces in World War 1, 
until the British Army captured Jenin in September 1918. In 
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the 1936-39 Arab riots, Jenin lay at the apex of the aggressive 
Arab “triangle” (whose other two corners were Tul-Karm and 
Nablus) from which attacks against Jewish villages in the Jez- 
reel Valley were launched. In the Israel *War of Independence, 
the Arab Liberation Army under Fawzi al-Qawugji set out 
from Jenin to attack Mishmar ha-Emek in an effort to break 
through to Haifa, but was driven back. On June 2, 1948, Jew- 
ish units attacked from the north and took most of the town, 
but had to evacuate it again when overwhelming Iraqi forces 
arrived to relieve the Arab positions in the hills around. In the 
*Six-Day War (1967), Jenin constituted a forward Jordanian 
position. It fell after Israel columns entered the Dotan Valley 
to its rear and overcame a Jordanian counterattack (June 6, 
1967). Jenin was transferred to the jurisdiction of the *Pales- 
tinian Authority following the 1995 Taba Agreement. Dur- 
ing the so-called al-Aqsa Intifada (see *Israel, State of, under 
Historical Survey), Jenin was a hotbed of terrorist activity 
and often targeted by Israeli forces, most notably in Opera- 
tion Defensive Shield in the spring of 2002. The controver- 
sial film Jenin, Jenin purported to document Israeli atrocities 
and was banned by the Israel Film Board for its distortions, a 
decision later overturned by Israel’s Supreme Court. In 1997 
the population of Jenin numbered 26,650 inhabitants, among 
them 50% refugees. Jenin is sometimes identified with bibli- 


cal *En-Gannim. 
[Efraim Orni] 


°"JENKINSON, SIR (Charles) HILARY (1882-1961), British 
archivist and scholar. He began his association with the Pub- 
lic Records Office in 1906 and became deputy keeper (direc- 
tor) in 1947. He built up the profession of archivist in Britain. 
Throughout his life he retained an early interest in medieval 
Anglo-Jewish history, stimulated by his discovery in the Re- 
cord Office of some Jewish receipt rolls and tallies. This led, 
among other publications, to his editing the third volume of 
the Plea Rolls of the Jewish Exchequer, Calendar of the Plea 
Rolls of the Exchequer of the Jews Preserved in the Records Of- 
fice; Edward 1 1275-1277 (1929). He modified his original view 
that the medieval Exchequer of the Jews was purely judicial. As 
president of the Jewish Historical Society of England (1953-55), 
he initiated the resumption of publication of medieval An- 
glo-Jewish records and the formation of the Anglo-Jewish 
Archives. Jenkinson was knighted in 1949. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Bentwich, in: JHSET, 20 (1964), 257-8; 
The Times (London, March 7, 1961). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB 
online; H.C. Johnson, “Biographical Memoir,’ in: J.C. Davies (ed.), 
Studies Presented to Sir Hilary Jenkinson (1957). 


[Vivian David Lipman] 


JEPHTHAH (Heb. nb”), judge of Israel for six years and vic- 
tor over the Ammonites (Judg. 11:1-12:7). According to Judges, 
Jephthah was the son ofa harlot, and his father’s name is given 
as Gilead. Jephthah is described as a Gileadite warrior. After 
the legitimate sons of his father had driven him from home, 
he went to live in the land of Tob, where he became the leader 
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of a band of adventurers. The elders of Gilead recalled him to 
repel an Ammonite invasion (see below), and Jephthah agreed 
on condition that he be appointed chief of the land after the 
victory (11:1-11). Jephthah then proceeded to negotiate with 
the Ammonites, seeking in vain to convince them that Israel 
possessed a right to its territory and that attempts to dislodge 
Israel from it would be futile (11:12-28). In the course of the 
negotiations Jephthah acknowledged that Chemosh had given 
land to the Ammonites. The unexpectedly brief account of the 
decisive defeat of the enemy highlights Jephthah’s vow to sac- 
rifice to YHwH whatever would come out of his house to meet 
him on his victorious return. To Jephthah’s immense grief, it 
was his only daughter who came first to greet him, and he felt 
obliged to fulfill his solemn vow. The daughter resigned her- 
self to her fate and begged only that it be postponed for two 
months so that she might mourn with her companions on 
the mountains. At the end of this period she met her tragic 
fate. This serves as an etiology for the observance by Israelite 
women of an annual four-day mourning period (11:29-40). 
Jephthah’s victory over the Ammonites led to a war with 
the Ephraimites, who resented not having been included in 
the call to arms. Forty-two thousand of them, caricatured as 
stupid in not preparing (yakin) to pronounce shibbolet cor- 
rectly when their lives depended on it, are said to have been 
slaughtered as they attempted to cross the fords of the Jordan 
(12:1-6). The account exhibits clear evidence of a conflation 
of parallel traditional material, though the discussion among 
critics has not been significantly advanced since the commen- 
taries of Moore and, especially, Burney. The latter isolated a 
“Moabite” narrative (10:17; 11:12-28, 30, 31, 33b, 34-40) now 
assimilated, albeit imperfectly, to the normative tradition in 
11:1-11, 29, 32b-33a, and 12:1-6. Pivotal to any such analysis 
is the fact that Jephthah’s messengers to the Ammonite king 
(11:12-28) argue Israel’s case with examples from Moabite 
history and go so far as to suggest that Chemosh is the Am- 
monites’ god (not Milcom or Molech as to be expected from 
1 Kings 11:5, 7). The Ammonite invasion was prompted by a 
territorial dispute having its roots in the Israelite conquest 
of Canaan, when Israel conquered some Amorite territory 
in Transjordan. The Ammonites in Jephthah’s time claimed 
that this territory had originally belonged to them and were 
demanding its return from Israel. The Pentateuch’s account 
of the Mosaic conquest of the Amorite territory says noth- 
ing explicit about any of it having previously belonged to the 
Ammonites. In the story of the conquest of the Amorite king- 
dom of Sihon and the Amorite city-state of Jazer, it is men- 
tioned that Sihon expanded his territory at the expense of the 
Moabites. At first apparently confined to a limited territory 
around Heshbon, Sihon took from the Moabites everything 
down to the River Arnon. In this connection a snatch of an 
ancient battle or taunt song celebrating Sihon’s discomfiture 
of Moab is cited (Num. 21:23-32). The account adds that the 
city-state of Jazer (so read, with Lxx, for “Az” in Num. 21:24) 
marked the border of the Ammonites and that the Israelites 
dispossessed its Amorite population (21:32). This, and perhaps 
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a strip of the former kingdom of Sihon, may indeed have been 
formerly Ammonite territory. It is possible that only such ter- 
ritory was claimed by Jephthah’s Ammonite contemporaries, 
despite Judges 11:13. The name Jephthah is apparently a short- 
ened form of Yftah-Yah or Yftah-El (“God opens/may open,” 
i.e., the womb). Jephthah appears as a place-name in Joshua 
15:43, and in its fuller form in Joshua 19:14, 27. 

[Harold Louis Ginsberg and Nahum M. Sarna] 


In the Aggadah 

Jephthah, in common with Gideon and Samson, was one of 
the least worthy judges of Israel. From the mention of his name 
together with that of Samuel in one verse (1 Sam. 12:11) the rab- 
bis deduce that “Jephthah in his generation is like Samuel in 
his generation, to teach that even an unworthy person, when 
appointed to a position of importance has to be regarded as 
one of the greatest” (RH 25b). He is condemned as one of the 
three (Taan. 4a) or four (Gen. R. 603) to take imprudent vows, 
but he was the only one who regretted his imprudence. His 
sinful act of immolating his daughter was due both to his igno- 
rance and his false pride. He was unaware that he could have 
paid ransom to the Temple treasury in lieu of his vow, and 
that the high priest Phinehas could have absolved him from 
it. However, each refused to lower his dignity by visiting the 
other. Jephthah’s punishment for this action was that his body 
was dismembered limb by limb (Gen. R. 60:3). 


In the Arts 

The moving and pathetic account of Jephthah and his votive 
sacrifice appealed to Christian writers, artists, and musicians 
from medieval times onward. Two of the earliest literary works 
based on the theme, though not written in English, were by 
British authors: Jephthes si-Ve votum (performed c. 1542), a 
neo-Latin drama by the Scots Protestant George Buchanan, 
and lepOde (15442; Eng. Jephthah, 1928), a Greek academic 
play by the English Catholic exile John Christopherson. The 
latter is a study of retributive justice with contemporary re- 
ligious and political undertones and echoes of other scrip- 
tural episodes, such as the *Akedah and the Crucifixion. At 
least as old is the English ballad “Jephthah Judge of Israel” 
quoted by Shakespeare (Hamlet 11, ii), which Thomas Percy 
later included in his Reliques of Ancient English Poetry (1765). 
Among other works of the 16" century which dealt with the 
subject were the German Meistersinger, Hans Sachs’s Der Je- 
phta und seine Tochter (1555), and Jephté (1567), a French drama 
based largely on Buchanan’s, by Florent Chrétien, a prose 
parody attacking the Catholic League and other enemies of 
Henry of Navarre. During the 17" century, the English writ- 
ers Thomas Dekker and Anthony Munday staged a Jephthah 
(1602) which has not survived; the Dutch playwright Joost van 
den Vondel wrote the verse tragedy Jephta (1659); and the sub- 
ject also appeared in the English Stonyhurst Pageants, and in 
Cumplir a Dios la Palabra o la Hija de Jefte (included in Dia- 
mante’s Comedias, Madrid, 1670-74) by the Spanish dramatist 
Juan Bautista Diamante. The number of literary (largely dra- 
matic) works about Jephthah multiplied during the 19 cen- 
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tury, particularly in England, where they clearly appealed to 
Victorian sentimentality. Those in English included Lord *By- 
ron’s poem “Jephthah’s Daughter” (in Hebrew Melodies, 1815), 
and William Alexander’s dramatic poem Ella, or the Prince of 
Gilead’s Vow (1847). Among the treatments in other languages 
were Karl Ludwig Kannegieser’s German tragedy Mirza, die 
Tochter Jephtas (1818) and “La fille de Jephté” (in Poémes an- 
tiques et modernes, 1826) by the French Romantic Alfred de 
Vigny; Ludwig *Robert’s drama Die Tochter Jephthas (1813) 
was the first German stage production by a Jew; other works 
by Jewish writers included Moses Samuel Neumann's Hebrew 
play Bat Yiftah (Vienna, 1805) and Leibush Lewinsohn’s He- 
brew novel Neder Yiftah (1870). Modern treatments by Jew- 
ish authors include Yiftakhs Tokhter (1914; Jephthah’s Daugh- 
ter, 1915), a Yiddish play by Sholem *Asch; Ernst *Lissauer’s 
drama Das Weib des Jephta (1928); Saul Saphire’s Yiddish novel 
Yiftakh un Zayn Tokhter (1937); Far a Nayer Velt (1939-40), a 
Yiddish drama by the U.S. writer David *Ignatoff; and Lion 
*Feuchtwanger’s last novel, Jefta und seine Tochter (1957; Eng. 
1958). 

In art, the two main subjects treated are Jephthah’s meet- 
ing with his daughter on his return from battle and his sac- 
rifice of his daughter. These, together with his battle against 
the Ammonites, are illustrated in the 13'-century French St. 
Louis Psalter (Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris). In a 15th-cen- 
tury German manuscript in the Munich State Library there 
is a charming miniature of Jephthah coming home in armor 
and greeted by his daughter, who is playing on a string instru- 
ment. Jephthah’s homecoming is also the subject of paintings 
by Lucas van Leyden (1494-1533; private collection) and Pierre 
Mignard (1610-1695; Hermitage, Leningrad). Jephthah’s sac- 
rifice of his daughter is illustrated in the 14'-century Eng- 
lish Queen Mary Psalter (British Museum), as well as in the 
St. Louis Psalter. The subject was again painted by Lucas van 
Leyden. It was popular in France in the 17 century, and was 
treated by Pierre Mignard (Hermitage, Leningrad), Charles 
Lebrun (Uffizi, Florence), and Antoine Coypel (Laon Mu- 
seum). There is a painting by the French 19'+-century artist 
Edgar Degas in Smith College, Massachusetts, U.S. Enrico 
*Glicenstein executed a sculpture of Jephthah’s daughter. The 
story of Jephthah was much used for tapestries, the chief ex- 
ample being the series made in Tournai by Pasquier Grenier 
(c. 1470) for Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy. 

The story also attracted the attention of oratorio compos- 
ers during the formative period of the genre at the beginning 
of the 17‘ century. Some time before 1649, Giacomo Caris- 
simi wrote his Jephte, which has retained a place in the musi- 
cal repertory. The works which followed include G.B. Vitali’s 
II Gefte overo II zelo impudente (1672; libretto only extant); 
A. Draghi’s Jefte (1690); A. Lotti’s I] voto crudele (Jefta) (1712); 
and II Sacrifizio di Jephta by L. Vinci (1690-1730; date of com- 
position unknown). Michel de Monteclair’s “tragédie lyrique” 
Jephté, to a libretto by the abbé S.J. Pellegrim, was the first 
opera on a biblical subject licensed for stage performance 
in France. It had its premiére at the Académie Royale de Mu- 
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sique in 1732 and was restaged in 1733 and 1734, but it was 
immediately afterward forbidden by Cardinal de Noailles. The 
subject, with a text by Thomas Morell after an Italian proto- 
type, was destined to inspire Handel’s last work. The anno- 
tations in his manuscript score, begun on Jan. 12, 1751, and 
the faltering notational image, bear witness to Handel’s pro- 
gressing blindness. The score was finished on Aug. 30, 1751, 
after a slight improvement had partially restored his sight, 
and the first performance took place in the Covent Garden 
Theater, London, on Feb. 26, 1752. A reworking by Ferdinand 
*Hiller has remained in manuscript. Until the end of the 
18> century various other settings of the subject, all ora- 
torios, were also written. Giacomo *Meyerbeer’s oratorio 
Jephtas Geluebde, written in 1812 when he was 21, has remained 
in manuscript. During the 19" century, the operatic poten- 
tial of the story could be realized, since religious restrictions 
were no longer a deterrent, and the gruesome ending with a 
human sacrifice attracted, rather than repelled, the Roman- 
tics. Two operas were even written and performed in Spain: 
Jephté (1845) by Luis Cepeda and La Hija de Jefté (1876) by Ru- 
perto Chapi. Two Jephthah cantatas figure in the list of works 
which won their composers the Prix de Rome of the Paris 
Conservatory; one by Samuel *David (1858) and another 
by Alexandre-Samuel Rousseau (1878). Byron’s Jephthah’s 
Daughter was first set to music by Isaac *Nathan and sub- 
sequently, among others, by Karl Loewe (1826, in a German 
translation) and Robert Schumann (in his Drei Gesaenge, opus 
95; written 1849). Among works of the 20‘ century are Lu- 
cien Haudebert’s La fille de Jephté (1929; for orchestra); Laz- 
are *Saminsky’s The Daughter of Jephthah, “a cantata panto- 
mime” for solo, choir, orchestra, and dancers (publ. 1937); and 
Ernst *Toch’s “rhapsodic poem” for orchestra, Jephta (1963). 
A.Z. *Idelsohn’s Yiftah, written in Jerusalem and published 
in 1922, was the first opera composed in Palestine. Idelsohn 
wrote the (Hebrew) text himself; the music is a singular com- 
bination of the various Jewish traditions — both Western and 
Eastern - which he had by then collected for his ethnomusi- 
cological studies. Modern Israel works on the subject include 
Mordekhai *Seter’s orchestral work Jephthah’s Daughter (publ. 
1965) and several settings in the form of a pageant, created for 
the kibbutzim of the Gilboa region. Two dances by Amittai 
Neeman, one slow and one debkah-like and fast, both called 
Bat Yiftah, and danced in succession, are in the Israel folk- 
dance repertory. 
[Bathja Bayer] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.F. Moore, Judges (ICC, 1900), 275-3103 
C.E Burney, The Book of Judges (19207), 293-334; R. Marcus, in: 
BASOR, 87 (1942), 39; J. Simon, in: PEQ, 79 (1947), 27ff; G. Landes, 
in: IDB. 1 (1962), 108-14. IN THE AGGADAH: Ginzberg, Legends, 
4 (1913), 43-47; 6 (1928), 202-4. IN THE ARTS: WO. Sypherd, Jephthah 
and his Daughter (1948); M. Roston, Biblical Drama in England (1968), 
79-82, 118, 142. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Marcus, Jephthah and 
His Vow (1986); R. Boling, in: ABD, 3:681-83, incl. bibliography; Y. 
Amit, Judges (1999), 185-212; B. Levine, Numbers 21-36 (AB; 2000), 
79-133; T. Frymer-Kensky, Reading Women of the Bible (2002), 
102-17. 
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JERAHMEEL BEN SOLOMON (c. 1150), chronicler, lived 
in Italy. He wrote Megillat Yerahmeel (or Melizat Yerahmeel 
or Sefer ha-Yerahmeeli), a compilation of writings on history 
and other subjects such as grammar, music, astronomy, liturgy 
and more. His anthology contained also the book of Josip- 
pon, translation of the Aramaic chapters in the book of Dan- 
iel, and a few historical Midrashim, and it is based on both 
Jewish and non-Jewish sources, including selections from 
Strabo, Nicholas of Damascus and Philo, as well as from a few 
historical Midrashim and apocryphal works. It contains nu- 
merous apocalyptic legends about biblical heroes taken from 
unknown sources, parallel to legends in the Midrashim, in 
Sefer ha-Yashar, in Josippon, and in Christian apocalyptical 
works. Portions of the work were incorporated by Eleazar b. 
Asher ha-Levi (c. 1325) in his book Sefer ha-Zikhronot (Ms. 
Oxford). Several excerpts were published by Neubauer (jar, 
11 (1899), 364 ff.). M. Gaster translated the Megillah into Eng- 
lish (The Chronicle of Jerahmeel, 1899) and added a detailed 
introduction; he titled it The Chronicles of Jerahmeel on the He- 
brew Bible Historiale. The literary works of Jerahmeel consist 
mostly of poems, mathematical riddles, and questions in me- 
teorology, as well as piyyutim, especially Kedushot (Ms. Paris 
646) which describe the world of creation and the holiness of 
the angels. Numerous rhymes and stormy rhythms are used 
in these piyyutim to imitate the sound of the enthusiasm and 
tumult of the angels. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Lit Poesie, 485f.; Neubauer, Chroni- 
cles, 1 (1887), xix-xxi, 163-78, 190f.; Neubauer, Cat, 2 (1906), 208-15; 
idem, in: MGwJ, 36 (1887), 505-8; idem, in: JQR, 11 (1898/99), 366-86; 
Halberstam, ibid., 697ff.; Perles, in: Graetz Jubelschrift (1887), 22 
M. Gaster, Studies and Texts, 1 (1925-28), 39-68; 3 (1925-28), 16-21; 
M. Steinschneider, Geschichtsliteratur der Juden (1905), 41ff., 175f. 
Cohen, in: J. Guttmann Festschrift (1915), 173-85; Vogelstein-Rieger, 
166, 186, 192; Schirmann, in: yYMHSI, 1 (1933), 97f; Waxman, Litera- 
ture, 1 (19607), 527-30; Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 425. E. Yassif, Sefer 
ha-Zikhronot, 2001; Jacobson, in: The Studia Philonica Annual, 9 
(1997) 239-50; Schwartzbaum, Preface, in: Gaster, The Chronicles of 
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JEREMIAH (Heb. 17°97” 7797?) second of the major proph- 
ets whose book is the second in the Latter Prophets section 
of the Bible. 
This entry is arranged according to the following out- 
line: 
IN THE BIBLE 
The Life and Message of Jeremiah 
BEGINNINGS OF PROPHECY 
AFTER THE DEATH OF JOSIAH 
THE DESTRUCTION OF THE TEMPLE AND EXILE 
The Composition of the Book 
Oracles Against Foreign Nations 
“The Book of Consolation” 
The “Biography” of Jeremiah 
Baruch’s Scroll with Additions 
Oracles Concerning the House of David and the Prophets 
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IN THE AGGADAH 
IN ISLAM 
IN THE ARTS 


IN THE BIBLE 


The Book of Jeremiah is the largest among the Latter Proph- 
ets and comprises the oracles of the prophet Jeremiah from 
the 13" year of the reign of Josiah until after the destruction 
of Judah by the Babylonians. It also contains biographical and 
autobiographical narrative concerning the prophet and his 
activities, as well as historical records of the destruction of 
Jerusalem and of subsequent events which took place in Judah 
and Egypt. In the prevalent masoretic editions it is placed af- 
ter the Book of Isaiah. According to an old order suggested 
by Bava Batra 14b-15, it was placed at the beginning of the 
Latter Prophets, before Ezekiel and Isaiah. This arrangement 
was followed by many Ashkenazi manuscripts. In the Septua- 
gint it usually appears third, after the Minor Prophets and Isa- 
iah and before Ezekiel (see *Bible, Canon). (See Table, Book 
of Jeremiah contents.) 


BOOK OF JEREMIAH — CONTENTS 











1:1-6:30 Baruch’s scroll 

1:1-19 The call of Jeremiah. 

2:1-4:4 Indictment of the nation’s sin. 

4:5-6:30 The coming disaster “from the north.” 

7:1-10:25 First editorial addition to Baruch’s scroll 

7:1-8:3 Temple sermons and appended sayings. 

8:4-9:21 An incorrigible people and their tragic ruin. 

9:22-10:16 Miscellaneous sayings. 

10:17-25 An incorrigible people and their tragic ruin. 

11:1-20:18 Second editorial addition to Baruch’s scroll 

11:1-17 Preaching on the broken covenant. 

11:18-12:6 Jeremiah’s persecution by his relatives and fellow 
townsmen. 

12:7-17 God expresses His sorrow for the dereliction of His 
people. 

13:1-27 Parabolic vision of the linen waistcloth and attached 
sayings. 

14:1-15:4 The time of drought and national emergency. 

15:5-16:21 Oracles and confessions in poetry and prose. 

17:1-27 Miscellany. 

18:1-23 Jeremiah at the potter’s house and attached sayings. 

19:1-20:18 Prophetic symbolism and the persecutions; further 
confessions. 

21:1-24:10 Oracles concerning the House of David and the 
prophets. 

25:1-38 Oracles against foreign nations 

26:1-29:32 The biography of Jeremiah 

26:1-24 The “Temple sermon”; Jeremiah narrowly escapes 
death. 

27:1-28:17 Events of 594 B.C.E.; the incident of the ox-yoke. 

29:1-32 594 B.C.E.: Jeremiah and the exile in Babylon. 

30:1-31:40 The “Book of Consolation.” 

32:1-44:30 The biography of Jeremiah. 

32:1-33:26 Restoration of Judah and Jerusalem. 
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34:1-7 Words of Jeremiah as the Babylonian blockade 
tightens. 

34:8-22 Incidents during lifting of siege. 

35:1-19 Jeremiah and the Rechabites. 

36:1-32 Incident of the scroll. 

37:1-10 Incident during lifting of siege. 

37:11-38:28 Jeremiah in prison. 

39:1-40:6 Jeremiah’s release from prison. 

40:7-43:7 Assassination of Gedaliah and the flight to Egypt. 

43:8-44:30 Jeremiah in Egypt. 

45:1-5 Baruch 

46:1-51:64 Oracles against foreign nations 

52:1-34 The fall of Jerusalem 








The Life and Message of Jeremiah 

Despite the greater knowledge of Jeremialh’s life than of any 
other prophet’s, no biography of him can be written, for the 
available facts are too meager. Important background infor- 
mation is found in Scripture in 11 Kings, 11 Chronicles, Zeph- 
anaiah, Nahum, Habakkuk, and Obadiah. Other important 
sources on Jeremiah’s times are the Hebrew letters from La- 
chish, primary documents from Egypt and Mesopotamia, 
and the histories of Herodotus and Josephus. It is notewor- 
thy that 11 Kings, which describes events contemporary with 
Jeremiah in great detail, does not mention the prophet. Inas- 
much as there is no direct attestation of the prophet outside 
the book that bears his name, scholars differ widely in their 
estimations of the prophet’s historicity. At one extreme Hol- 
laday believes that allowing for small exceptions, the narra- 
tives and poetic sections in Jeremiah are contemporary with 
the prophet. They were written by Jeremiah or Baruch, and 
one may outline the details of Jeremiah’s personality and his 
life by drawing on these sources. At the other extreme Car- 
roll believes that Jeremiah is merely a literary character and 
there is no way of knowing whether what is narrated of him 
is anchored at all in historical reality. Hoffman (27-9) demon- 
strates the flaws of both extremes and offers his own middle- 
of-the-road approach, which will be, in essentials, followed 
here. Later generations esteemed Jeremiah greatly. According 
to the Chronicler (11 Chr. 35:25) Jeremiah composed a lament 
over Josiah. His prophecies about the duration of the exile 
are cited in 11 Chronicles 36:15-21 by the author of the ninth 
chapter of Daniel, and probably underlie Haggai 1:2. Later 
writers interpolated their own compositions into his prophe- 
cies. The apocryphal Epistle of Jeremy (see *Jeremiah, Epistle 
of), a polemic against idolatry allegedly written by Jeremiah to 
the exiles in Babylonia is styled after Jeremiah 29. According 
to the second chapter of 11 Maccabees, Jeremiah secreted the 
ark, the tabernacle, and the altar of incense. In the New Tes- 
tament, Jeremiah 31:14 (15) is quoted directly in Matthew 2:17, 
and his vision of the New Covenant/Testament (Jer. 31:31-34; 
cf. Jer. 32:38-40) is quoted in Hebrews 8:8-12 and 10:16-17. 
Jewish tradition identifies Jeremiah as the author of his book, 
of Kings, and of Lamentations (this last probably on the basis 
of 11 Chronicles 35:25). 
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It is known that Jeremiah’s birthplace was *Anathoth (Jer. 
1:1; 11:21, 23; 29:27; 32:7-9), a Benjaminite village some 4 mi. 
(c. 7 km.) northeast of Jerusalem. Among its inhabitants were 
men of priestly lineage, as shown by the reference in Jeremiah 
1:1 to “the priests in Anathoth,’ and the appearance of Ana- 
thoth in an old list of levitical towns (Josh. 21:18). Jeremiah 
himself was of a priestly family of means and could spend 17 
shekels on a symbolic action (cf. Jer. 32:9). He could afford to 
hire Baruch, son of Neriah, as a personal secretary. Jeremiah’s 
father was a certain Hilkiah (Jer. 1:1), not to be confused with 
the contemporary high priest bearing the same name (11 Kings 
22:4 ff.). It is generally assumed that Jeremiah’s family was de- 
scended from David's priest *Abiathar, whom Solomon later 
banished to Anathoth (1 Kings 2:26-27). There is much to 
recommend this opinion, since it is unlikely that so small a 
village could contain several unrelated priestly families. Jere- 
miah is never called a priest. He must have been born around 
645 B.C.E., since he began his prophetic career in the 13" year 
of Josiah’s reign (Jer. 1:2; 25:3), i.e., in 627 B.C.E., when he was 
still a very young man (1:6). He received a name whose ante- 
cedents go back to the early second millennium and, appar- 
ently quite common in biblical times, meaning “May the Lord 
lift up” (Heb. yerim-yahu), as reflected in the Greek transcrip- 
tion Ieremias as compared with the Hebrew 1777)? or 777. 
Nothing is known of Jeremiah’s childhood and youth, except 
that he did not marry (16:1-4), which he attributed to a divine 
command. According to chapter 16 the divine command was 
due to the fact that in the coming disaster parents and their 
children would all perish. Jeremiah lived to see the dramatic 
events from the dissolution of the Assyrian Empire to the fall 
of the Judahite kingdom in 587 B.c.£., when the Neo-Baby- 
lonian Empire, after an interval of Judahite national indepen- 
dence and a few years of Egyptian supremacy, put an end to 
the kingdom of Judah. Jeremiah was deeply concerned with 
the march of events in his time, and every act of that tragic 
drama is reflected in his book. His words and deeds can often 
therefore be related to known events to a degree unparalleled 
by other prophets. Jeremiah’s deeply personal poems, the so- 
called “confessions,” express his reactions toward his fate and 
reveal his temptations and his wrestling with God. The divine 
compulsion was laid upon him, overruling his objections (Jer. 
20:7), and Jeremiah exercised his ministry unremittingly as 
long as he lived. 


BEGINNINGS OF PROPHECY. (See Table: Book of Jeremiah.) 
He began to preach in 627 with the chastening conviction 
that his country was under judgment. Even if Josiah’s efforts 
for a cultic reform were already in motion, the evil legacy of 
Manasseh’s reign in Judah and of the Assyrian occupation in 
the Northern provinces still encumbered the land. As a mem- 
ber of a monolatrous or monotheistic minority, Jeremiah 
could not tolerate the worship of other gods alongside of Yah- 
weh. He thundered against it, and warned of its dire conse- 
quences, as did *Zephaniah, who was also active at the time. 
His precise attitude toward the reform, which reached its cli- 
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max in 622 (cf. 11 Kings 22-23), five years after he had begun 
his ministry, is disputed. The most plausible supposition is that 
Jeremiah, though taking no direct part in its implementation, 
was in favor of its essential aim of reviving the ancient Mosaic 
covenant in which he had presumably been nurtured. Some 
of his oracles addressed to the Northern Kingdom even seem 
to indicate that he was favorable to the centralization of the 
cult in Jerusalem (cf. Jer. 3:14-15; 31:10-14; though some doubt 
these to be genuinely from Jeremiah), while others indicate 
a critical stance (Jer. 7:4). Jeremiah belonged by sympathy as 
well as by descent to the Northern Kingdom. Many of his first 
oracles are concerned with, and even addressed to, the remain- 
ing Israelites at Samaria. Accordingly, he is saturated with the 
thought and teaching of *Hosea, the finest representative of 
northern Israelite prophetism. The resemblance between the 
two prophets appears not only in the use of language and fig- 
ures: it extends itself to fundamental ideas on God and His 
relation to Israel. Hosea seems to have been the first prophet 
to describe the relation of Yahweh to Israel metaphorically in 
terms of ancient Israelite marriage, whereby a man might be 
polygynous, while a woman was required to limit herself to 
one husband. Thus Yahweh might have two wives, Israel and 
Judah (cf. Ezek. 23), but neither of these could have another 
husband, i-e., serve another god. Using Hosea’s marital image 
(Jer. 2:2b-3; 3:1-5, 19-25; 4:1-2), Jeremiah urges submission to 
the Yahweh on His own terms, expressed in the covenantal 
law. The Covenant required Israel to acknowledge no other 
god than Yahweh. Its leading principle was that Israel owed 
everything to the divine love which had brought it into be- 
ing and without which it could not continue. The only wor- 
thy response to this free grace was a love involving submis- 
sion and loyalty. 

However, Israel was unfaithful to its God. Instead of re- 
paying Him with due love, the people betrayed Him as an 
unfaithful wife betrays her husband for a lover (Jer. 3:20). 
Jeremiah therefore bids them to worship the Lord with re- 
pentance. 





AFTER THE DEATH OF JOSIAH. It is a widely held view that 
Jeremiah was silent for a long time after the reform had been 
completed. The point is difficult to settle, since there is no 
evidence save Jeremiah’s undated sayings and since almost 
nothing is known of Judah's internal affairs during Josiah’s 
later years. In any case, his famous “Temple sermon” (7:2-15) 
is precisely dated (26:1) in Jehoiakim’s accession year, i.e., the 
autumn of 609 or the winter of 609/8. From this address, ut- 
tered a few months after Josiah’s death at Megiddo, it is clear 
that Jeremiah was disappointed by the results which followed 
the Josianic reform. Judah, by this reform, made the Temple 
with its sacrifices and its ritual essential to a correct relation 
to God. To maintain the true religion and the people's access 
to God, the people must only come to the one sanctuary and 
worship through a legitimate priesthood. Jeremiah violently 
rejected that vision because it not only neglected the moral 
principles of the Covenant, but facilitated trust in the notion 
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that the temple cult absolved all sins, even worship of Baal 
(Jer. 7: 9-11; cf. Lev. 16: 30-34). This developed into a religious 
controversy in which the parties were sharply divided, their 
differences concerning the question of what does or does not 
constitute the essential element of the religion. The “Temple 
sermon” was intended to be a solemn indictment, an appeal 
to the national conscience. By taking this public action Jer- 
emiah ran counter both to popular belief and official doc- 
trine; he boldly challenged the policy of the nation’s leaders, 
and in particular of the priests. He was also in strong antago- 
nism with several of his fellow prophets, although he was not 
alone in his attitude of opposition. Another prophet, Uriah of 
Kiriath-Jearim, also appeared at the time, prophesying in the 
same terms as Jeremiah (Jer. 26:20-24). Efforts were made to 
silence Jeremiah and, indeed, his “Temple sermon” nearly cost 
him his life (Jer. 26). Authorities forbade his entrance to the 
Temple (36:5), and even inhabitants of his own village of Ana- 
thoth resolved to kill him if he persisted (11:18-23); members 
of his own family were implicated in this plot (12:6). Jeremiah’s 
life thus entered an extremely difficult phase at the end of 609, 
although this did not last until his death. Nevertheless, Jere- 
miah continued his denunciations, without sparing the king 
(21:11-22:9). His message increasingly became one of stern 
warning of impending disaster. It was natural that he should 
insist that his word was the ancient word which formed the 
basis of Judah’s religion, and that acceptance of it was essen- 
tial to a correct relationship to God and, consequently, to the 
salvation of the nation from the impending calamity. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF THE TEMPLE AND EXILE. When the 
Babylonian danger appeared on the horizon after the battle of 
Carchemish in 605 B.c.£., the prophet realized that his early 
prophecy of the awful “Foe from the North” (Jer. 1:13-16) was 
being fulfilled in the person of Nebuchadnezzar and his army; 
God's appointed agent of the judgment that would shortly 
fall upon the unrepentant people of Judah. He saw the task of 
announcing the imminent arrival of that danger as a leading 
feature of his mission to his nation and to the surrounding 
world. He then made a last effort to bring his country to its 
senses. As the priests had forbidden him to enter the Temple, 
he dictated to his friend and secretary *Baruch a selection of 
his preachings, and directed him to read the scroll in the Tem- 
ple (Jer. 36). A favorable opportunity presented itself in 604 
(36:9). Some high officials heard Baruch and brought the fact 
to the king’s attention, as it also had a political bearing, the 
vision of the “Foe from the North” running like a red thread 
through the whole of Jeremiah’s message. (In the ancient Near 
Eastern world administrators were responsible for reporting 
prophecies to the king. See *Mari.) Jehoiakim demanded to 
hear the scroll, but then snatched it from the reader’s hands 
and threw it into the fire. He sent three men including his son 
to seize Jeremiah and Baruch, “but the Lord hid them” (Jer. 
36:26-27). Jeremiah subsequently dictated the scroll again, 
with additions (36:32). The surrender of Jerusalem to the Baby- 
lonians in 597, and the deportation of King Jehoiachin and of 
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the leading citizens seemed to confirm Jeremiah’s warnings. 
The prophet told of the sad fate of the young king, a victim of 
his father’s folly (Jer. 22:24-30; Cf. 11 Kings 23:36-24:16). At 
the same time, he saw in the exile of the national leaders the 
expression of the divine verdict. The messages he sent to the 
exiles reveal not only that fundamental conviction, but also 
his belief that the God worshiped in the Temple of Jerusalem 
was too great to be localized. The exiles were able to reach Him 
even in their new condition, far away from the soil of Israel 
and Judah (29:7). As well, Jeremiah told them to disregard 
the optimistic promises of their prophets (29:8-9). Such in- 
terventions of course brought Jeremiah into collision with the 
prophets who had been saying just the opposite (23:9-40; 28; 
29:24-32), and with the contemporary national leaders who 
were making sacrifice at one shrine essential to the Judahite 
religion, thus tending dangerously to localize God and His 
grace in the sanctuary “which He chose out of all the tribes 
to set His name there.” The contrary conviction of Jeremiah 
does not mean, however, that the prophet attached no specific 
content to the national religion. He admitted a particular rela- 
tionship between Israel and God: Israel was set apart for Him 
as His property, His bride. This idea is already expressed in 
the early utterances of Jeremiah, addressed to the Northern 
Kingdom. Jeremiah believed that God had revealed Himself to 
Israel and chosen it to be His servant. Therefore he affirmed to 
the men of his generation the unique character of the God in 
whom he and they alike believed, together with the resultant 
uniqueness of His demands and the consequent reality of His 
guidance, which was not at the mercy of outward conditions 
or circumstances (18:3-10). The worship of the God of Israel 
thus could not disappear, even if His shrine and the sacrificial 
system disappeared, for it needed no more than prayer and 
obedience to His word. According to Jeremiah, everything else 
was an accessory. It is understandable, therefore, that after the 
Babylonians had destroyed the Temple and carried away the 
sacred vessels, Jeremiah was vindicated as the true prophet 
and the defender of the right religion. Jeremiah himself did 
not need to see these events to understand that resistance to 
Babylon was resistance to the Divine Will. He regarded the 
Babylonian army as an instrument in the Divine hands for 
carrying out a well-merited punishment on the guilty nation 
and its leaders. This conviction had arisen after the Babylonian 
victory at Carchemish in 605 B.c.£., but it became still stron- 
ger after the deportation of 597 B.c.E. From these historical 
events Jeremiah fully recognized that the power of Babylonia 
was irresistible and that the petty kingdom of Judah could not 
hope to oppose it. He concluded, therefore, that submission 
to Nebuchadnezzar was the will of God, who so punished the 
unfaithfulness of His people. The king of Babylon was the di- 
vine servant (27:6) whom the Lord was to employ for His pur- 
poses. When various vassals of Nebuchadnezzar in the West 
began to toy with the idea of rebellion and sent ambassadors 
to Jerusalem to discuss plans with King Zedekiah, Jeremiah 
flatly opposed such talk, appearing before the conspirators 
with an ox yoke on his neck and exhorting them to wear the 
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yoke of Nebuchadnezzar (ch. 27). In the autumn of 589, when 
the Babylonians moved to attack Jerusalem, and later during 
the blockade of the city, Zedekiah sent more than once to Jer- 
emiah asking for a word from the Lord. Yet Jeremiah gave the 
king no encouragement. On the contrary, he assured him that 
God Himself was fighting for the Babylonians (27:8). No won- 
der, therefore, that to Judah's leaders Jeremiah was an enemy. 
He was arrested, probably in the summer of 588, and remained 
in custody as long as the city held out. The biographical chap- 
ters 37-38 provide a circumstantial account of Jeremiah's for- 
tunes during these tragic months. After the fall of Jerusalem in 
587 B.C.E., the Babylonians allowed Jeremiah to remain with 
the new governor *Gedaliah at Mizpah. When Gedaliah was 
murdered after only a few weeks of governorship (41:1-2), his 
followers, fearing Babylonian reprisals, fled to Egypt, taking 
the prophet with them against his will (Jer. 40-43). Jeremiah 
was reluctant to leave the country, since he attributed the value 
of a sign or symbol of hope perhaps to his presence in the 
land. He was indeed convinced that God’s purpose could not 
be exhausted in punishment. After 70 years of a human life- 
span (Ps. 90:10; Isa. 23:15), nearly the entire sinful generation 
would be dead, and God, he believed, would then contract a 
new covenant with the new people (29:10-11; cf. 31:31-34). The 
refugees who had taken Jeremiah with them found asylum at 
Tahpanhes (Daphne), the present-day Tell Defneh, just within 
the Egyptian border, east of the Delta. There the last words 
recorded from Jeremiah were uttered (43:8-13; 44). After this, 
no more is heard of him. Presumably, he did not survive for 
long and died in his sixties. According to a later tradition re- 
corded by Tertullian (Adversus Gnosticos, ch. 8, in Patrologia 
Latina, vol. 2, col. 137) and Jerome (Adversus Jovinianum, 2:37, 
ibid., 23, col. 335), he was stoned. Pseudo-Epiphanius (De vi- 
tis Prophetarium, in Patrologia Graeca, vol. 43, col. 400) and 
Isidorus Hispalensis (De Ortu et Obitu Patrorum, ch. 38, in 
Patrologia Latina, vol. 83, col. 142) even affirm that this hap- 
pened in Tahpanhes. The unreliability of this tradition is evi- 
dent from a passage of Jerome’s commentary on Isaiah, where 
he records another tradition according to which Jeremiah died 
in Egypt of a natural death. 


The Composition of the Book 

The Book of Jeremiah exists in two versions, one in the mas- 
oretic text, and another in the Septuagint. The latter does not 
place the prophecies against foreign nations at the end of the 
book, but after Jeremiah 23:13a. Moreover, they are not ar- 
ranged there in the same order as in the masoretic text. The 
Septuagint version is much shorter: about one-eighth of the 
masoretic text is missing, mostly single verses or parts of 
verses, but also entire sections such as 33:14-26; 39:4-13; 
51:44b-49a; and 52:27b-30. In some cases the omissions may 
have been made intentionally, as, for instance, where the trans- 
lators omitted doublets in their second occurrence or short- 
ened a difficult text. Other lacunae may be explained by tex- 
tual criticism, as in cases of homoioteleuton, when the scribe’s 
eye leaped over material between two sentences with similar 
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endings (Jer. 39:4—-13; 51:44b-49a). However, most of the omis- 
sions imply the existence of a shorter form of the Hebrew text. 
This is now clear from discoveries made at Qumran, where 
manuscript fragments representing both the longer and the 
shorter form of the text have been found (see Dead Sea 
*Scrolls). Thus the masoretic text and the Greek translation 
are based on different versions of the Hebrew text of Jeremiah. 
In the last pre-Christian centuries there were at least two ver- 
sions of the book of Jeremiah in circulation. Both versions 
seem to have a relatively long history of scribal transmission 
behind them. However, since the Septuagint does not reveal 
a tendency to abbreviate plain passages, while the masoretic 
text seems to be an expanded one, the Hebrew archetype of 
the Septuagint has been considered as representing a more 
nearly original form to the text, superior to the late masoretic 
text. Some changes, however, were made in the Septuagint in 
the same direction as in the accepted Hebrew text. The differ- 
ent arrangement of some parts of the Book of Jeremiah in the 
masoretic text and in the Septuagint, as well as the existence 
of doublets, show that the book is a collection of shorter 
“books” plus miscellaneous material. Such “books” are explic- 
itly mentioned in chapter 36, which gives a valuable account 
of Jeremiah’s dictation of many of his oracles to his scribe Ba- 
ruch, as well as in 25:13a; 30:2; 45:1; and 51:60. Tradition attri- 
butes the authorship of all of them to the prophet Jeremiah, 
but it is clear that not all the material can be derived from him. 
This is manifest in the case of chapter 52, which could only 
have been composed after 561 B.c.£. In other sections of the 
book, too, everything cannot come from the prophet himself 
(see tables in Hoffman, 62-66). This is certainly true for the 
narratives which use the third person in speaking of Jeremiah. 
In his commentary (1901), B. Duhm laid down the principle 
that only poetic passages can genuinely be attributed to the 
prophet. He held that the book consists of three types of ma- 
terial: Jeremiah’s own words, almost exclusively poetry in 
kinah meter, comprising 280 masoretic verses; Baruch’s life of 
Jeremiah, 220 verses; and later additions, 850 verses, which 
have much in common either with Deutero- and Trito- *Isa- 
iah, or with the Deuteronomistic parts of the Former Proph- 
ets. A monograph published by S. Mowinckel in 1914 distin- 
guished four principal sources in the Book of Jeremiah, 
designated as A, B, c, and p. A was Baruch’s scroll, dictated by 
Jeremiah, with additions made by someone living in Egypt 
between 580 and 480 B.c.E. This collection is now contained 
within chapters 1-24, and is the most authentic part of the 
book. B was a biography of Jeremiah, based upon oral tradi- 
tion written down by someone in Egypt in the same period as 
A; itis contained within chapters 19:1-20:6 and 26-45. c is the 
Deuteronomic source, composed in the fourth century B.c.E. 
and consisting mainly of 3:6-13; 7:1-8:3; 11:1-5, 9-14; 18:1-12; 
21:1-103 22:1-5; 25:1-11a; 29:1-23; 32:1-2, 6-16, 24-44; 3.4:1-22; 
3521-19; 39:15-18; 44:1-14; and ch. 45. D is the famous “Book of 
Comfort” or “Book of Consolation” in 30:1-31:40, dating from 
post-Exilic times. From the same period dates the complex of 
oracles concerning foreign nations (chs. 46-51), with some 
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genuine Jeremianic elements. This collection was only later 
joined to Jeremiah 1-45. Mowinckel upholds the main lines 
of this view in his treatment of Jeremiah in the Norwegian 
translation issued in 1944, and, briefly, in Prophecy and Tradi- 
tion (1946, pp. 61-65, 105-6). However, instead of sources he 
speaks of “traditionary circles,” obviously sharing the opinion 
of H. Birkeland, who in 1938 introduced the views of H.S. Ny- 
berg into criticism of the prophets and stressed the influence 
of the oral tradition, even when a written tradition was already 
in existence. According to Birkeland, the poetic sections of 
Jeremiah were written down earlier than the prose sermons 
composed in the style of Deuteronomic preaching; he thus 
admitted the possibility a Jeremianic nucleus in those ser- 
mons. In contrast, R.H. Pfeiffer (Introduction to the Old Tes- 
tament (1941), 504-5) considers that Baruch combined words 
dictated or written by the prophet himself with his own biog- 
raphy of Jeremiah, revising and rewriting many of his master’s 
sayings in his own Deuteronomistic style. Without admitting 
that Baruch was the author of the Deuteronomic sections (c), 
Mowinckel also shared this view, inasmuch as he considered 
Baruch to be responsible for the combination of the elements 
A and B. He held that around 580 B.c.£., Baruch concluded 
that large editorial unit with the words the prophet had ad- 
dressed to him personally; this conclusion is found in Jere- 
miah 45, which therefore does not belong to c. Also according 
to Mowinckel, c was later incorporated into the “Book of Ba- 
ruch” (A and B), probably when the Deuteronomistic tradition 
of Jeremiah was already fixed in writing. In regard to this tra- 
dition the opinion is widely held that these prose discourses 
represent the work of exilic authors who reconstructed the 
teachings of Jeremiah in terms of Deuteronomic theology, 
which provided an explanation of Judah's tragedy in 587 B.c.E. 
A stylistic approach of those “Deuteronomistic” speeches, at- 
tempted mainly by J. Bright and W.L. Holladay, led to their 
conclusion that the style of c is characteristic of the rhetorical 
prose of the late seventh and early sixth century in Judah, and 
that many of its typical phrases are a reshaping in prose of ex- 
pressions which either are original to the genuine poetry of 
Jeremiah or, though not specifically Jeremianic, were em- 
ployed by the prophet in his poetic oracles in an original fash- 
ion. These conclusions, if correct, suggest that the nucleus and 
basic content of c were authentically Jeremianic. It has also 
appeared in recent years that the principal literary types 4A, B, 
and c do not by themselves furnish an effective key for the 
study of the composition of Jeremiah. The latter is indeed 
not arranged according to the style of its various parts. C. 
Rietzschel therefore presented a new thesis regarding its com- 
position (1966). He accepts the basic principles of classifica- 
tion of the literary material on the grounds of form and style, 
as developed mainly by S. Mowinckel, but denies that this can 
provide a sufficient indication of the way in which the book 
was composed. In particular, he holds that it cannot be as- 
sumed that poetic and prose material was handed down sep- 
arately, although he links the c material with the homiletical 
speeches in Deuteronomistic parts of the Former Prophets. 
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He proposes to reconstruct the process of the book’s compo- 
sition by an agglomeration of tradition complexes. He distin- 
guishes in the Book of Jeremiah four main tradition blocks: 
(1) oracles of doom against Judah and Jerusalem (Jer. 1-24); 
(2) oracles of doom against foreign nations (Jer. 25; 46-51); (3) 
oracles of salvation for Israel and Judah (Jer. 26-35); and (4) 
cycle of narratives about the prophet (Jer. 36-44). He divides 
the first block into six complexes, namely Jeremiah 1-6, 7-10, 
11-13, 14-17, 18-20, and 21-24, four of which are introduced 
by a Deuteronomic speech beginning with the words “the 
word that came to Jeremiah from the Lord” (Jer. 7:1; 11:1; 18:1; 
21:1). The oracle to Baruch in Jeremiah 45 originally stood 
just after 20:18, so that 21-24 is an appendix to the first tradi- 
tion block. Rietzschel concludes that Baruch’s scroll is to 
be found in 1-6, and that 7-20 represents the “other words 
added,’ which are referred to in 36:32. The approach of 
Rietzschel has earned its place alongside earlier attempts to 
solve the problems of the composition of the Book of Jere- 
miah. The recent Hebrew commentary of Y. Hoffman argues 
that a stylistic study shows that most of the poetic material 
comes from a single source. As such, claims that the same in- 
dividual could not have written both laments and hymns and 
prophecies of destruction and restoration is purely arbitrary. 
Indeed, the similarities between the poetic rebukes and the 
oracles to the nations show that most of the oracles to the na- 
tions can be attributed to Jeremiah, although their present 
form shows substantial additions. As far as the prose contents 
are concerned, the biographical material on the prophet and 
the sermons are stylistically close enough to originate in a 
single stream of tradition, though not in the work of a single 
author. With most scholars, Hoffman identifies characteristic 
Deuteronomic language in these sections, but argues that they 
often employ terminology that diverges from that of the Deu- 
teronomic school; an indication that these sections originated 
in circles of disciples of Jeremiah who were influenced by the 
Deuteronomists but distinct from them. Hoffman identifies 
five stages in the book’s composition: (1) the prophecies of 
Jeremiah before 604; (2) the prophecies both of rebuke and 
hope between 604 and 586; (3) post-586 psalms, narratives, 
and sermons with a Jeremianic core but mostly the work 
of transmitters of tradition who made use of the language of 
the Deuteronomists; (4) a second set of later additions; (5) the 
latest additions, which are found in the masoretic Jeremiah, 
but missing from the Hebrew text utilized by the Greek trans- 
lators. 

Whatever conclusions one reaches about the history 
of composition, it is plain that there were in existence oral 
and written sources previous to the actual blocks of material 
within the Book of Jeremiah. The following exposition deals 
first with the oracles against foreign nations (25; 46-51) and 
the so-called “Book of Consolation” (30-31). Then the nar- 
ratives, both in the biographical and autobiographical styles, 
are examined. Finally Baruch’ scroll (1-6) with its additions 
(7-20), and the oracles concerning the House of David and 
the prophets (21-24) are reviewed. 
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Oracles Against Foreign Nations 

The introduction to this passage block is to be sought in 
25:1-13a. This is more apparent in the Septuagint, which inserts 
the whole of chapters 46-51 between verses 13a and 13b, but 
in a different order (49:34-39; 46; 50-51; 473 49:7-225 49:1-6; 
49:28-33; 49:23-27; 48). Jeremiah 25:13b—38 is the conclusion 
of that “book” It corresponds to chapters 25-32 of the Septua- 
gint and forms a collection of prophecies concerning foreign 
nations, grouped together as the similar prophecies in the 
Books of Isaiah (Isa. 13-23) and Ezekiel (Ezek. 25-32). The Jer- 
emianic nucleus of that block included at least chapters 46-47, 
which seem to date from the years 605-604; the oracle on Ke- 
dar (49:28-33), probably to be connected with the Babylonian 
campaign against the Arabs in the winter of 599-598; and the 
oracle on Elam (49:34-39), which goes back to the year 596/5, 
when an Elamite king, on the eve of engaging in battle against 
Nebuchadnezzar on the bank of the Tigris, decided to return 
to his land. The authentically Jeremianic collection was later 
expanded by the addition of the complex of oracles against 
Moab (48), Ammon (49:1-6), and Edom (49:7-22), the three 
Transjordanian kingdoms which had been entirely taken over 
by Arab tribes toward the end of the sixth century B.c.£. The 
oracles may reflect an early phase of these events, unless they 
allude to a campaign of Nebuchadnezzar against Moab and 
Ammon, dated by Josephus (Ant., 10:180-181) in the fifth year 
after the fall of Jerusalem, ie., in 582 B.c.E. The prophecies con- 
cerning Moab and Edom contain numerous prose comments 
and enlargements, and much of their material is to be found in 
a substantially identical form elsewhere in the Bible, above all 
in Isaiah 15-16 and Obadiah 1-10. It must be assumed, there- 
fore, that Jeremiah 48:1-49:22 consists basically of anonymous 
passages, commented and expanded, probably with references 
to historical events in 582 or later in the sixth century. Another 
anonymous passage, concerning Damascus and dating prob- 
ably from the eighth century, was subsequently added to this 
collection (49:23-27). The book was most likely finished at the 
beginning of the fifth century. Some glosses were later added 
to the archetype of the masoretic text. The disposition of the 
material in the Septuagint reflects, on the other hand, a sec- 
ondary rearrangement of the oracles. Elam, probably identified 
with Persia, is mentioned first; then follow the two other em- 
pires, Egypt and Babylonia. After this, the small neighboring 
countries are mentioned: first Philistia and Edom in southern 
Palestine, then Ammon, Kedar, and Damascus in the east. The 
long oracle against Moab closes the series. 


“The Book of Consolation” 

The introduction to this section appears in Jeremiah 30:1-3. 
It consists of the whole of chapters 30-31, which contain Jer- 
emiah’s prophecies addressed to the Northern Kingdom dur- 
ing Josiah’s reign. These two chapters consist of a collection 
of originally separated passages, mostly poetic. Because they 
develop the theme of Israel’s comfort and restoration, some 
scholars dated them from the Exilic period and argued that 
relatively few of these passages can be genuinely attributed 
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to Jeremiah. However, they overlooked the reference to the 
oppressed people as “Ephraim” (31:5[6], 8[9], 17[18], 19[20]), 
and the mention of Samaria in 31:4[5]. The names Israel and 
Jacob must therefore be understood as denoting the tribes of 
the former kingdom of Samaria, whose territories had been 
liberated by Josiah and united again to Judah (cf. 11 Kings 
23:15-20; 11 Chron. 34:6-7). Stylistic similarities to Deutero- 
Isaiah in Jeremiah 30:10 or 31:6-8 can be explained on the 
supposition that both prophets made use of the same conven- 
tional forms of priestly oracles. The prose passages in 30:8-9 
and 31:22-33, 38-40 were probably added to the collection, but 
at least 31:30-33 may contain a nucleus of Jeremianic words 
originally addressed to the Northern Kingdom. The entire 
“Book of Consolation” (30-31) stands as a separate block of 
material in the midst of a series of chapters, mostly biographi- 
cal in character (Jer. 26-29; 32-44). It was inserted after 29:32, 
which quotes the Lord’s word alluding to “the good things that 
I am going to do for you.” Thus the place was well suited for 
the insertion of the “Book of Consolation” 


The “Biography” of Jeremiah 

Chapters 26-29 and 32-44 are mostly biographical in charac- 
ter. The actual sequence of narratives reflects not only a sec- 
ondary redistribution of the various episodes, but also points 
to a series of editors who successively handled materials from 
different sources. For instance, chapters 27-29 are sometimes 
considered as belonging to one source. The reason for deriv- 
ing them from a common author is that they call the Babylo- 
nian king Nebuchadnezzar, departing from the correct spell- 
ing Nebuchadrezzar of the rest of the Book of Jeremiah, and 
that they speak of “Jeremiah the prophet.” Yet it is noteworthy 
that chapters 27 and 28 differ in one cardinal point. Chapter 
27 introduces Jeremiah in the first person. Chapter 28 begins 
in verse 1 with the first person, and then suddenly and unac- 
countably breaks off to speak of “Jeremiah the prophet” (verses 
5ff.). This points to a combination of the chapters by a redac- 
tor, who imperfectly joined the first and third person narra- 
tives. The slight change involved in the spelling of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s name throughout may be due to him. The problem of 
the composition of the “biographical” chapters is thus rather 
complicated. The heterogeneous complex of chapters 27-35 
has been inserted in the continuous narrative of Jeremiah 26; 
36:1-37:10; 38; 39:3, with, as a conclusion, the oracle to Ebed- 
Melech in 39:15-18. The latter’s content and position at the 
end of the book can be compared with those of the oracles to 
Baruch in Jeremiah 45, which originally ended the block of 
Jeremiah 1-20. This whole narrative covers the period from 
609 to the liberation of Jeremiah by the Babylonians in July 
587, and might have been written at the request of Ebed-Me- 
lech by Baruch, known to have been an intimate of Jeremiah 
from 605 (36:4, 5) until after 587 (32:12, 43:3, 6). In any case, 
Baruch is the most likely candidate for the authorship of these 
sections, which seem to come from an eyewitness. The end of 
39:14 suggests that this literary unit was completed between 
the fall of Jerusalem and the murder of Gedaliah, i.e., in 587. 
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Another, shorter report of Jeremiah’s imprisonment and lib- 
eration in 37:11-21; 39:11; and 40:2a, 4-6, states that Jeremiah 
was chained in the court of the guard (37:21). This brief ac- 
count must also have been composed prior to the assassina- 
tion of Gedaliah. A third narrative in 39:1-2, 4-10; 40:7—41:18; 
and 43:5-6b, 7a concerns Jerusalem’s capture and Gedaliah’s 
murder, in which Jeremiah played no role. This composition, 
too, can safely be dated in the year 587. It was used somewhat 
later as an historical framework by another author, who in- 
tended to expand the narrative of 37:11-21; 39:11; and 40:2a, 
4-6 by telling the end of Jeremiah’s career in Egypt. He com- 
posed at least all the sections of chapters 42-43, where the ex- 
pression “Jeremiah the prophet” appears (42:2, 4; 43:6). The 
largest part of 42:1-4, 7-9a, 19; 43:2-4, and the additions in 
40:2b-3 and 43:6, 7 are to be ascribed to him. This editorial 
unit thus included in Jeremiah 37:11—21; 39:12, 4-11; 40:2—41:18; 
42:1-4, 7-9a, 19; 43:2-7a. The remaining parts of chapters 
42-43 seem to reflect the same hand as chapter 44. Since the 
author already knew that Hophra, the king of Egypt (usually 
called Apries), had been given over to his enemies (44:30) and 
since it is known that he was overthrown and killed by Amasis 
in about 568 B.c.£., it can safely be concluded that this part 
of Jeremiah’s biography was completed, probably in Egypt, a 
short time after this event. This is confirmed by the allusion 
made in 42:8-13 to the invasion of Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar 
in the year 568/7 (cf. Pritchard, Texts, 308). The author of that 
section could therefore be a somewhat younger contemporary 
of Jeremiah. It is uncertain whether he is also responsible for 
the assemblage of a larger part of the biographical chapters, 
and the consequent insertion of transitional verses, such as 
39:13 or 40:1. These verses reveal a misunderstanding of the 
historical situation, since from 39:14 and 40:4 it is known that 
Jeremiah was not chained in order to be deported to Baby- 
lon. Several biographical passages in the tradition block in- 
serted in Jeremiah 27-35 were originally redacted as first per- 
son narratives. To this group belong the incident of the ox 
yoke (27:2-22), Jeremiah’s purchase of land (32:6-44), and the 
example of the Rechabites (35:2-19). These episodes have as 
common features not only the autobiographical style but also 
a typical content consisting of a symbolic action, explained by 
the prophet. Similar narratives in autobiographical style are 
found in other parts of the book: the wine jars (13:12-14), the 
potter at his work (18:2-12), the breaking of the bottle (19:1-2, 
10-11a, 12a). These three passages seem to constitute an edito- 
rial unit on the common theme of pottery. The last two epi- 
sodes are even connected by the catchword yozer (“potter”). 
They were inserted by a redactor in their actual place, prob- 
ably as comments to 16:18 and 18:23. The exhortation on the 
observance of the Sabbath in 17:19-27 is most likely a still later 
insertion. All narratives of that type may have belonged to a 
single collection written or dictated by Jeremiah himself and 
reused later, with some additions, by the editors of the com- 
plexes of 11-20 and 27-35. The acted parables referred to above 
can be compared with the symbolic visions, also composed in 
autobiographical style: the almond rod (1:11-12), the bubbling 
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pot (1:13-16), the linen waistcloth (13:1-11), the two baskets of 
figs (24:1-10), and the cup of wine (25:15, 17, 27-28). 


Baruch’s Scroll with Additions 

From chapter 36 it is known that Jeremiah’s utterances were 
first committed to writing in the fourth year of Jehoiakim’s 
reign, i.e., in 605, when the prophet dictated them to his friend 
Baruch. After the scroll had been destroyed by the king, Jer- 
emiah was directed to rewrite its contents in a second scroll, 
in which Baruch “wrote ... under Jeremiah’s dictation every- 
thing that was in the book that Jehoiakim, king of Judah, had 
thrown into the fire. And, in addition to this, many further 
words of the same sort were added” (36:32). The conclusion 
of that scroll is to be found in Jeremiah 45, as shown by C. 
Rietzschel; “these sayings” in verse 1 refer directly to the con- 
tent of the scroll. As verse 3 echoes 20:18, the catchword being 
yagon (“sorrow”), and since verse 4 alludes to Jeremiah 1:10, 
it can be concluded that Jeremiah 1-20 roughly corresponds 
to the final form of Baruch’s scroll. It can be safely assumed, 
following C. Rietzschel, that chapters 1-6 represent the origi- 
nal scroll rewritten by Baruch under the prophet’s dictation, 
while chapters 7-20 contain the successive additions to it. The 
scroll is introduced by the description of the prophet’s call 
(ch. 1), which follows the usual pattern of the “call” narratives, 
as established by N. Habel. The literary form for the call of a 
divine representative was taken over from the practice re- 
flected in Genesis 24:34-38, according to which messengers 
entrusted with a special mission presented their “credentials” 
in a specific order and manner. In so doing they not only ex- 
plained the reason for their coming, but also repeated their 
master’s commission ceremony, in which the precise words of 
the command were preserved, their own objections registered, 
and the assurance of the protective angel’s presence given. In 
addition to this, the agent of the overlord could adduce any 
further evidence, such as an omen or sign, which would give 
added weight to his claim. By utilizing this ancient pattern, 
later authors and prophets emphasized the primary function 
of the individual who was called. The genre concerns the com- 
missioning of messengers to God's service. Therefore, in em- 
ploying its form, a prophet announces publicly that God com- 
missioned him as His spokesman and representative. The “call” 
narrative of Jeremiah 1 thus provides the authentication of 
Jeremiah’s right to speak in God’s name. Since it does so in a 
form appropriate for public affirmation of the divine origin of 
his message, it was almost certainly the introduction to the 
scroll which Jeremiah dictated to Baruch in 605, and which 
he intended to be read publicly before the people in the Tem- 
ple area. The “Foe from the North” constitutes a feature in 
which Jeremiah 4:5-6:30 advances beyond Jeremiah 2:1-4:4, 
so that it is reasonable to assume that 4:5-6:30 contains mostly 
oracles composed in 605, while 2:1-4:4 belongs to an earlier 
date. The Babylonian invader is mentioned, or alluded to, in 
4:6-7, 13, 15-17, 21, 29; 5:6, 15-17; 6:1-6, 12, 22-25. He ap- 
proached from the North to inflict on the people the judgment 
announced in the previous part of the scroll. The general 
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theme of 2:1-4:4 is the nation’s sin. Chapter 2 is a series of pas- 
sages dealing with a single theme, the bulk of which comes 
from an early period of Jeremiah’s ministry and was first ad- 
dressed to the Northern Kingdom, but was most likely given 
its present form by the prophet himself in connection with 
the scroll of 605. The poetic material in chapters 3:1-5, 19-25; 
4:1-2 forms a continuous unit which is a sample of Jeremiah’s 
preaching prior to 622, certainly before he was launched on 
the stormy currents of the political and religious life of Jeru- 
salem. This is supported by the extent to which these oracles 
are saturated with the fundamental ideas of Hosea. These sim- 
ilarities to Hosea, characteristic of the young Jeremiah, are 
striking not only in the dominant theme of the adulterous 
wife, but even in particular expressions. The poem was ini- 
tially an appeal to conversion directed to the Northern King- 
dom, but the piece actually concludes with a formally separate 
oracle of solemn warning addressed to the people of Judah 
and Jerusalem (Jer. 4:3-4). It prepares the theme of the “Foe 
from the North,” developed in the following chapters, and 
most likely dates to the year 605. The material in 3:6-18 has a 
somewhat more complicated history. This section begins with 
a prose monologue addressed to Jeremiah by the Lord (verses 
6-12a), in which the two adulterous, i.e., apostate, sisters — 
Israel and Judah - are compared to each other, to the immense 
disadvantage of the latter. The allusion in verse 8 to verses 1-5 
shows that this monologue was composed in relation to the 
poem of 3:1-5, 19-25; 4:12, in order to emphasize that Judah's 
sin was bigger than that of Israel's. The passage probably goes 
back to the reign of Josiah, as verse 6 explicitly states, but dates 
after 622, as verse 10 brands Josiah’s reform as a failure. The 
monologue leads to a short lyric in which the prophet sum- 
mons the Northern Kingdom to return to the Lord, to wor- 
ship Him on Mount Zion, and to accept the guidance of his 
new rulers (verses 12b-15). These verses most likely allude to 
Josiah’s reform and to his expansionist activity in the territory 
of the defunct northern state; they probably date before 622. 
Verses 16-18, on the other hand, seem in their present form 
to presuppose the exile of Judah, and were in all likelihood 
written, or rewritten, after 587. Chapters 4:5—6:30 constitute a 
long editorial unit composed from a series of originally sepa- 
rate passages, all of which deal with the terrible disaster from 
the north that is about to overtake the nation (4:6; 6:1, 22; cf. 
1:13-153 10:22; 13:20; 25:9; 46:6, 24; 47:2). The entire section thus 
develops the theme sounded in 4:3-4. The poems are so 
graphic and vivid that it may be assumed, as noted above, that 
most of them were composed during the actual approach of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s army in 605/4. Chapters 7-10 constitute the 
first editorial addition to Baruch’s original scroll. The material 
is rather miscellaneous in character, but is dominated by two 
major themes: the stubborn sinfulness of the people, and the 
tragic fate that is about to overtake them. The section opens 
with the famous “Temple sermon” (7:2-15), delivered in Je- 
hoiakim’s accession year, ie., in the autumn of 609 or in the 
winter of 609/8. The text is in prose and preserves the gist of 
what he said. Also in prose are 7:16-20, 21-28, 29-34 and 8:1-3, 
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which, in the main, may reflect Jeremiah’s preaching during 
Jehoiakim’s reign (609-598 B.C.E.). The complexes of poems 
in 8:4-17 and 9:1-8 probably date to the same period. Between 
these passages is Jeremiah’s lament over a national disaster 
(8:18-23), which can either refer to the defeat at Megiddo in 
609 or the raids prior to the Babylonian attack in 598/7 (cf. 
11 Kings 24:2). An oracle (Jer. 9:9-10, 16-21; 10:17-22) with 
dirges over the ruin of Jerusalem (9:18, 20-21; 10:19-20) fol- 
lows; it was perhaps uttered on the eve of the siege and depor- 
tation of 598/7. Probably non-Jeremianic passages were later 
inserted, namely in 9:11-15 and 9:22-10:16. This first addition 
to Baruch’s scroll (chapters 7-10) ends with a prayer for mercy 
(10:23-25). The second added complex is perhaps to be found 
in chapters 11-20. This unit consists basically of a series of 
prose passages in autobiographical style and of several series 
of poems. The complex begins with Jeremiah’s preaching on 
the Covenant (11:1-17), for which he was persecuted by his 
own relatives and fellow townsmen (11:18-12:6). This piece is 
followed by a poem (12:7-13), in which God expresses His sor- 
row for the dereliction of His people, perhaps caused by the 
raids just prior to the Babylonian invasion of 598/7 (cf. 11 Kings 
24:2). A brief prose passage seems to be a comment on that 
poem (Jer. 12:14-17). Chapter 13 begins with the parabolic vi- 
sion of the linen waistcloth, followed by an oracle explaining 
its meaning (13:1-11). Connected with this, probably because 
it too involves a parable, is a brief passage inspired by a popu- 
lar witticism concerning wine jars (13:12-14). Several short 
poems, apparently composed not long before the first depor- 
tation in 597, continue that section in 13:15-27; 14:5-9. One of 
them, addressed to Jehoiachin and the queen mother (13:18- 
19), was clearly uttered just prior to Jerusalem's surrender in 
that year. This series of poems is interrupted by a national 
psalm of lamentation in time of drought (14:2-9, 19-22), which 
is divided in two by an oracle of doom (Jer. 14:10; cf. Hos. 8:13; 
9:9) and by a prose commentary in autobiographical style (Jer. 
14:11-16), that ends in 15:1-4. While the psalm may be an au- 
thentic liturgical text, the prose passage of 14:11-16; 15:1-4 may 
be Jeremiah’s genuine utterances. After one of Jeremiah’s “con- 
fessions” (15:10-11, 15-18) and a “private oracle” addressed to 
him (15:19-21) there is another passage in autobiographical 
style (16:1-13), in which Jeremiah relates how he had been for- 
bidden to marry, or even to participate in the normal joys and 
sorrows of his people. Attached to this composition are eight 
brief heterogeneous passages (16:14-15, 16-18, 19-21; 17:1-4, 
5-8, 9-10, 11, 12-13) and another “confession” (17:14-18). None 
of these pieces can be dated, but several may confidently be 
ascribed to him. A Jeremianic nucleus can also be found in 
the prose discourse of 17:19-27, which urges the keeping of the 
Sabbath and is redacted in autobiographical style. There fol- 
lows the autobiographical narrative of Jeremiah’s visit to the 
potter’s house (18:1-12). Since the disaster announced by the 
prophet is described as still avoidable (18:11), the incident is 
probably not later than the first years of Jehoiakim’s reign. 
Four poetic pieces are attached to this narrative: an oracle 
(18:13-17) and three more “confessions” (18:18-23; 20:7-13, 
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14-18), separated by the complex episode of the broken bottle 
(19:1-2, 10-114, 12a) and of Jeremiah’s arrest by Pashhur son of 
Immer (19:2, 3-9, 11b, 12b-15; 20:1-6). It is noteworthy that the 
so-called “confessions” are redacted in the style of the psalms 
of lamentation. It is doubtful whether they were ever publicly 
proclaimed by Jeremiah. The last “confession” is immediately 
followed by the conclusion of chapter 45. 


Oracles Concerning the House of David and the Prophets 
Chapters 21-24 constitute a complex of two series of oracles, 
one concerning the royal house (21:11-23:8) and the other the 
cultic prophets (23:9-40). The actual unit is introduced by 
two prose passages (21:1-7, 8-10), whose Jeremianic nucleus 
goes back to the year 589/8. Its actual form, however, dates to 
after the fall of Jerusalem in 587. The reason for the choice of 
this passage as an introduction to the oracles concerning the 
royal house is given by the fact that it contains an oracle of 
doom directed to the king Zedekiah. Chapter 24, which closes 
the “book,” is also a prose passage from Zedekiah’s time, with 
another oracle of doom concerning that king (verses 8-10). 
This pattern of inclusion shows that chapters 21-24 constitute 
an editorial unit. The superscriptions in 21:11 and 23:9 prove 
that this unit groups two older passage complexes. The first 
one is an important collection of prophecies containing Jere- 
miah’s judgments on the successive rulers in his day who oc- 
cupied the throne of David. The opening passage of the sec- 
tion (21:11-22:9), almost equally divided between poetry and 
prose, sets forth the principle that the Davidic monarchy is 
under obligation to God to establish justice in the kingdom. 
The sayings regarding Jehoahaz-Shallum (22:10-12) and Je- 
hoiakim (22:13-19) follow in chronological order, and after 
a poem lamenting the fate of Jerusalem (22:20-23) there are 
two oracles concerning the young king Jehoiachin (22:24-27, 
28-30). The original conclusion of the section is to be found 
in 23:1-2. It is followed by three brief oracles, of which the first 
(23:34) and the third (23:7-8) are in prose and presuppose the 
Exile. The second oracle (23:5-6) is an extract from 33:14-16, 
originally a solemn announcement of the enthronement of Ze- 
dekiah, here called Yozedek, according to the Septuagint. The 
second collection deals mainly with cultic prophets (23:9-40). 
The poem in verses 9-12, which consists of a soliloquy of Jer- 
emiah, concerns them only insofar as they, like the priests, 
share in the general corruption (verse 11). However, the two 
poems in verses 13-15 and 16-22, and the piece in verses 23-32, 
basically in prose, deal directly with the prophets who lull 
the people with fallacious promises. The final passage (verses 
33-40), also in prose, mentions the prophets only in passing. 
Since the tension between Jeremiah and the cultic prophets 
reached its pitch in the days of Zedekiah, most of these pas- 
sages probably date to that king's reign. 


[Edward Lipinski / S. David Sperling (274 ed.)] 


IN THE AGGADAH 


Jeremiah was descended from Joshua and Rahab (Meg. 14b). 
He was born circumcised (ARN' 2, 12), and already showed 
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signs of his future calling when as a newborn infant he spoke 
in the voice of a youth and rebuked his mother for her un- 
faithfulness. He explained to his astonished mother that he 
was really rebuking the inhabitants of Zion and Jerusalem 
(PR 26:129). He was related to the prophetess *Huldah. She 
preached to the women while Zephaniah, another contem- 
porary prophet, was active in the synagogue and Jeremiah 
preached to the men in the street (PR 26:129). When the 
pious King *Josiah restored the worship of God, Jeremiah 
brought back the ten exiled tribes (Ar. 33a). Although Jo- 
siah later warred with Egypt against the prophet’s advice, 
Jeremiah knew that the king acted out of error since he was 
misinformed about the piety of his generation. The fourth 
chapter of *Lamentations, traditionally ascribed to Jeremiah, 
begins with a dirge for Josiah (Lam. R. 1:18, no. 53; 4:1, no. 1). 
The prophet suffered under Jehoiakim and even more during 
the reign of Zedekiah when both the populace and the mon- 
arch opposed him. The people mocked his rebukes claiming 
that as a descendant of the proselyte Rahab he had no right 
to reprimand them (PdRK 115), and maliciously accused him 
of illicit relations (BK 16b). His purpose in leaving Jerusalem 
for Anathoth was so that he could partake of his priestly por- 
tion. The watchman who arrested him on that occasion was a 
grandson of the false prophet *Hananiah b. Azur. In prison, 
his jailer, a friend of Hananiah b. Azur called Jonathan, con- 
stantly mocked him (PR 26:130). 

Jeremiah was commanded by God to go to Anathoth 
because his merits were so great that God could not destroy 
Jerusalem as long as Jeremiah was in the city. In the prophet’s 
absence the city was conquered and the Temple set on fire. 
When, on his return, Jeremiah saw smoke rising from the 
Temple, he rejoiced, thinking that the Jews had repented and 
that the smoke was that of the sacrifice which they were offer- 
ing. He wept bitterly when he realized his error, grieving that 
he had left Jerusalem to be destroyed. Jeremiah accompanied 
the captives as far as the Euphrates, and only then returned to 
comfort those who had been left behind (Jer. 40:6; PR 26:131). 
On the way back, he tenderly gathered together limbs of the 
bodies of massacred Jews, lamenting that his warnings had not 
been heeded by the unfortunate victims (Lam. R., Proem 34). 
As he approached the ruins of Jerusalem, he had a vision of a 
woman, clad in black, sitting on top of a mountain, weeping 
and exclaiming, “Who will comfort me?” After explaining that 
she was mother Zion, Jeremiah comforted her with the prom- 
ise that God would rebuild and restore Zion (PR 26:131-132). 
Jeremiah remained in Egypt until Nebuchadnezzar conquered 
that country. He was then taken to Babylon where he rejoined 


his exiled brethren (sor 26). 
[Aaron Rothkoff] 


IN ISLAM 
Jeremiah (Ar. Irmiya; also Armiya and Urmiya) is not men- 
tioned in the *Koran. Some of the commentators on the Koran, 
however, attribute to Jeremiah, son of Hilkiah the priest, the 
words of *Muhammad concerning the man who passed by a 
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city in ruins and wondered how Allah would rebuild it. Allah 
then put this man to death and resuscitated him one hundred 
years later. To the man’s astonishment, it became apparent to 
him that he had been dead for one hundred years, but that 
the food and drink which were with him were nevertheless 
unspoiled, while the bones of his ass had been covered with 
skin and veins and it had been revived. He was then con- 
vinced that Allah was omnipotent (Sura 2:261). The legend- 
ary tale of *Honi ha-Me‘aggel (TB, Taan. 23a) has been inter- 
preted by Wahb ibn Munabbih, the celebrated traditionalist, 
who feels that Honi was Jeremiah. Some scholars identify Jer- 
emiah with al-Khadir, but other commentators believe that he 
was ‘Uzayr (Ezra). The town which Jeremiah passed by was 
*Jerusalem (Beit al-Maqdis (i.e., Beit ha-Mikdash), known as 
Aelia Capitolina in the Byzantine period); he was comforted 


that it would be rebuilt. 
[Haim Zew Hirschberg] 


IN THE ARTS 


Apart from an early appearance in the medieval Ordo Propheta- 
rum, where he is made to foretell the coming of the Messiah, 
Jeremiah was a rare figure in literary works until the 19" cen- 
tury. Even then, the Hungarian Protestant writer and patriot 
Ferenc Kélcsey was inspired more by the Book of Jeremiah 
than by the prophet, basing his Hymnus (1823), which later be- 
came the Hungarian national anthem, on the text of Jeremiah 
32:21-29. The first modern author to turn to Jeremiah was Lud- 
wig *Philippson, who wrote the tragedies Jojachin (1858) and 
Die Entthronten (1868), in the latter of which Gedaliah makes 
a rare literary appearance. Jeremiah was later also the subject 
of Il profeta o La passione di un popolo (1866-84), an Italian 
allegorical drama by Graziadio David *Levi. The theme has 
attracted much more attention in the 20" century, with works 
headed by Stefan *Zweig’s remarkable pacifist drama Jeremias 
(1917; Eng., 1922), first staged in Zurich during World War 1. 
Another Jeremias, a play by the Danish writer Knud Gjorup, 
appeared in 1916. These were followed by Waclaw Niezabi- 
towski’s Polish tragedy Jeremiasz (1926), Ajzyk Ruskolekier’s 
Yiddish drama Yirmiyohu Hanovi (1936), and Joseph *Kas- 
tein’s biographical Jeremias; der Bericht vom Schicksal einer 
Idee (1937). The subject also attracted another leading Ger- 
man Jewish writer, Franz *Werfel, whose novel Hoeret die 
Stimme (1937; Hearken unto the Voice, 1938) was republished 
years later as Jeremias (1956). During World War 11 the Czech 
writer Jiti *Orten published a collection of poems under the 
title Jeremidsuv plac (“Jeremiah’s Lament,’ 1941). 

In premedieval Christian art, Jeremiah was regarded 
as a prophet of the Passion, and was thus sometimes shown 
holding a cross. The biblical episode in which he is cast into a 
pit on account of his demoralizing prophecies (Jer. 38) led to 
his being sometimes given the symbol of the manticore - a 
legendary animal living in the depths of the earth which was 
depicted in the bestiaries. Jeremiah is represented in ninth- 
century manuscripts, including the Kosmas Indikopleustes 
(Vatican Library), and in early medieval frescoes, mosaics, and 
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sculpture. Various episodes of his life are illustrated. There is 
a 12‘h-century illumination of the calling of Jeremiah (Jer. 1:9) 
in the Winchester Bible (Winchester Cathedral). 

Thirteenth-century sculptures of the prophet are found 
in the cathedrals of Amiens and Chartres. At Chartres he is 
shown holding a circular disc enclosing a cross. A more natu- 
ralistic representation is the sculpture by Claus Sluter (Char- 
treuse de Champmol, Dijon), made at the beginning of the 
15 century, where the nose was originally surmounted by a 
pair of spectacles in gilded leather. Some outstanding works 
of the Renaissance were a striking sculpture by Donatello 
(1386-1466; Campanile, Florence); a round painting by Peru- 
gino (Nantes Museum), as well as one of *Isaiah; and Michel- 
angelo’s brooding, seated figure surmounted by nude youths 
(Sistine Chapel, Rome). *Rembrandt painted a picture of Jer- 
emiah mourning over Jerusalem (painting formerly in the 
Stroganov collection, St. Petersburg). The same subject was 
treated by the German academician Eduard *Bendemann in 
a crowded composition (National Gallery, Berlin), while an- 
other German painter, Lesser *Ury, showed Jeremiah brood- 
ing under the night sky. There is also a sculpture of Jeremiah 
by Enrico *Glicenstein. 

The original stage music for Stefan Zweig’s Jeremias was 
written by Arno *Nadel. For the Ohel Theater’s performance 
of the play in Palestine, the music was composed by Yedidiah 
*Admon. Oratorios on the theme include G.M. Schiassi’s Gere- 
mia in Egitto (1727) and Ernst Hess's Jeremia (1953). Verses and 
sections have been set for choir, such as Heinrich Isaac’s Ora- 
tio Hieremiae (1538), and Samuel Scheidt’s Ist nicht Ephraim 
mein teurer Sohn. The lament Quis dabit oculis meis (Jer. 8:23), 
which is included in the Good Friday liturgy, also occurs in 
settings by many composers of the 16" century. In the Jew- 
ish musical tradition, Ha-Ben Yakir Li Efrayim has become 
a showpiece of the “artistic” hazzanut of Eastern Europe; it 
also appears as the text of several folk songs and hasidic nig- 
gunim. For Rachel's lament (the “voice heard in Ramah ...”), 
see *Rachel, In the Arts. Among modern works is Leonard 
*Bernstein’s Jeremiah Symphony (1944). 

See also: *Lamentations, In the Arts; *Zedekiah, In the 


Arts. 
[Bathja Bayer] 
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JEREMIAH, EPISTLE OF (known in the English version 
as the Epistle of Jeremy), an apocryphal work, written in 
the form of a copy of a letter by the prophet Jeremiah “unto 
them which were to be led captive into Babylon by the king 
of the Babylonians.” It was apparently composed on the basis 
of Jeremiah 29:1ff. (for a similar but seemingly independent 
tradition, cf. 11 Macc. 2:2, and Targ. Jon., Jer. 10:11). The work 
consists of a vehement polemic against idolatry, the futility 
of which is scorned and derided (verses 8-72). The author 
follows no coherent line of thought. His discourse is charac- 
terized by abrupt transitions from one idea to another, repe- 
titions, and especially by warnings to the exiles against idola- 
try. Each section describing heathen gods and their worship 
concludes with variations on the refrain: “they are no gods: 
therefore fear them not,’ or “how should a man then think or 
say that they are gods?” In depicting the heathen deities the 
author often uses expressions which echo those in the Bible 
(cf. Jer. 10:9; Isa. 44:9-19; 46:1-2; Ps. 115:4—-8; 135: 15-18). The 
author was apparently an eyewitness to certain aspects of Bab- 
ylonian idolatry (see verse 31, which tells of the priests having 
their clothes rent, their heads and beards shaven and nothing 
on their heads: the ancient Sumerian priests officiated naked 
and shaven; see also verse 43, which apparently describes tem- 
ple harlots in Babylonia). Undoubtedly he was a Babylonian 
Jew who wrote under the name of Jeremiah. His period may 
be fixed by verse 3, which probably hints at his own time, and 
which prophesies the return of the exiles after seven genera- 
tions, that is, approximately 200 years. Reckoning from the 
destruction of the First Temple in 586 B.c.£. this would refer to 
the beginning of the fourth century B.c.£., ie., the days of Ar- 
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taxerxes 11 Mnemon (405-359). Scholars formerly maintained 
that the Epistle was written in Greek, the language in which it 
has been preserved, but a number of factors indicate that the 
original language was Hebrew, as has been conclusively shown 
by Ball (e.g., in verse 17, “a vessel that a man uses” (kelei adam) 
is a mistranslation of “an earthen vessel” (kelei adamah)). In 
the Vulgate the Epistle is appended to Baruch as chapter 6. A 
passage from the Epistle of Jeremiah (verse 5) was used by the 
Marranos as a theological justification of Marranism. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.J. Kneucker, Das Buch Baruch... (1879); 
C.T. Torrey, The Apocryphal Literature, 64-67; Ball, in: Charles, 
Apocrypha, 1 (1913), 596-611; R.R. Harewell, Principal Versions of Ba- 
ruch (1915); Artom, in: A. Kahana, Ha-Sefarim ha-Hizonim, 1 (1936), 
336-49; Wambacq, in: Biblica, 40 (1959), 463-75; 47 (1966), 574-6 


(Fr.); Roth, Marranos, 170. 
[Abraham Schalit] 


JEREMIAH BEN ABBA (first half of the fourth century 
c.E.), Babylonian amora; usually referred to without his pat- 
ronymic. Jeremiah, who was born in Babylonia, immigrated 
to Erez Israel at the outset of his career. No discussions are 
extant between him and the Babylonian sages, and only in 
isolated instances does he quote the earliest ones. There is no 
reference to his emigration to Erez Israel as there is to that of 
Babylonian sages such as Zeeira, Abba, and others, who emi- 
grated when they were already well-known scholars. When 
Abbaye and Rava, two leading Babylonian amoraim who were 
contemporaries of Jeremiah, discussed the relative worth of 
the sages of Babylonia and Erez Israel, the former said: “One 
of them [in Erez Israel] is worth two of us [in Babylonia],” to 
which Rava replied: “But when one of us immigrates there [to 
Erez Israel], he is worth two of them. There is, for example, 
Jeremiah who, when he was here, did not comprehend what 
the sages were saying, but since immigrating there he refers 
to us as ‘the stupid Babylonians” (Ket. 75a). And indeed Jer- 
emiah occupied a notable place in Erez Israel, having appar- 
ently been for some time, after the death of Ammi and Assi, 
the head of the bet midrash at Tiberias. In Erez Israel he stud- 
ied under his Babylonian countrymen Hiyya b. Abba (Meg. 
4a, et al.) and Zeeira (Mx 4a, et al.), as well as under Abbahu 
at Caesarea (TJ, Git. 9:10, 50d; et al.). With all his great devo- 
tion to study, prayer and spiritual tension in the worship of 
God were conspicuous factors in his outlook. Thus, when he 
was sitting in study before Zeeira and the time for prayer ar- 
rived, he pressed the latter to interrupt the lesson in order to 
recite his prayers (Shab. 10a). When on one occasion he greatly 
prolonged the word “ehad” in the Shema, Zeeira checked him 
(Ber. 13b; TJ, Ber. 2:1, 4a.). Against the baraita which holds that 
one must not bow down “too much” in prayer, he said: “Pro- 
vided one shall not do merely as a lizard does that moves its 
head, but pray in such a way that he fulfills (Ps. 35: 10) ‘all my 
bones shall say: Lord, who is like unto Thee’” (TJ, Ber. 1:8, 3d). 
With this teaching of his there is apparently to be connected 
his dictum: “Great is the fear of God, for two books written 
by Solomon [Proverbs and Ecclesiastes] conclude with a ref- 
erence to the fear of God” (Eccles. R. 3:14). 
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Conspicuous in his mode of study is the effort to arrive at 
a precise and definitive elucidation of the halakhah. At times, 
the halakhic problems that he posed are merely academic, 
without any application to practical life. Some of his ques- 
tions and subtleties raise a smile, and most of the problems 
propounded by him are left unsolved in the Talmud (Shab. 
38b; Suk. 33a, et al.). On the Mishnah (BB 2:6) which states 
that if a young pigeon is found within 50 cubits of the cote, it 
belongs to the owner of the cote, but if found beyond 50 cu- 
bits, it belongs to the finder, Jeremiah asked: “If its one foot 
is within and its other foot beyond 50 cubits, what is the hala- 
khah?” For this question he was temporarily excluded from 
the bet midrash (BB 23b). (For a profound study of this char- 
acteristic of Jeremiah, see M. Silberg, in Sinai, 56 (1965), 
13-19.) 

Jeremiah came to occupy a distinguished position in 
both the spheres of academic and of communal service in 
Erez Israel. He had halakhic discussions with most contem- 
porary sages, and nearly all the leading amoraim of the follow- 
ing generation quote his statements. The Babylonian Talmud 
several times mentions his harsh comments on the learning 
of the Babylonian scholars and the Babylonian Talmud. “He 
hath made me to dwell in dark places...” (Lam. 3:6) — refers, 
according to Jeremiah, to the Babylonian Talmud (Sanh. 24a), 
but this did not prevent his statements from being frequently 
cited in it. To a question asked of him by the sages he modestly 
answered: “I am not worthy of having this question addressed 
to me, but your disciple inclines to the opinion...” (BB 165; cf. 
Dik. Sof., ad loc.). Avin and Dimi, who regularly went from 
Erez Israel to Babylonia and there transmitted the teachings 
of Johanan and the other leading Erez Israel amoraim of the 
preceding generation, included Jeremiah’s statements (Pes. 
6ob; and see Tem. 14,4, et al.). Tradition has it that anonymous 
opinions introduced by “They in the west say,’ quoted in the 
Babylonian Talmud, refer to Jeremiah (Sanh. 17b). 

The vast majority of his statements are in the realm of 
halakhah, but a considerable number of his aggadic com- 
ments interpreting biblical passages and of his homilies have 
been preserved. He was the author of proems to homiletical 
expositions (Lev. R. 13: 14; 29: 5, et al.). Several practical deci- 
sions required in the “hall of study” (Sidra Rabba) were given 
by him (ry, Shab. 3:7, 16c; 19:1, 16d, et al.). Like leading sages 
in all generations, he too traveled around to minister to and 
guide the inhabitants of various places, visiting the Dead Sea 
in the company of Ravin (Shab. 108b) and Golan on a mission 
for Ammi (TJ, Meg. 3:1, 73d). When the authorities imposed 
a heavy tax on Tiberias, he demanded, contrary to the pre- 
vailing halakhah exempting sages from taxation, that Jacob 
b. Bun, a sage, contribute his share. On the halakhah that one 
is not to pray immediately after a conversation or after being 
occupied in inanities, he taught: “Whoever engages in com- 
munal affairs is as one who engages in the study of the Torah” 
(TJ, Ber. 5:1, 8d). His fervent belief in the advent of the Mes- 
siah can be inferred from his last testament: “Clothe me in a 
white garment, put stockings and shoes on my feet and a staff 
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in my hand, and lay me on my side. When the Messiah comes, 
I shall be ready” (TJ, Kil. 9:4, 32b). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frankel, Mevo, 107bff.; Bacher, Pal Amor; 
Weiss, Dor, 3 (1904+), 95 ff.; Halevy, Dorot, 2 (1923), 356 ff. 
[Shmuel Safrai] 


JEREMIAH BEN ISAAC (d. 1805), Hungarian rabbi. Jer- 
emiah studied under Meir b. Isaac *Eisenstadt. He was rabbi 
of Mattersdorf (Burgenland) from 1770, and of Abatijszanto 
(Hungary), from about 1797. He lived for some time in Aszéd 
(Hungary) but is not known to have held office there. He took 
a prominent part in 1798 in the dispute over whether the stur- 
geon, from which caviar is obtained, is permitted according 
to the dietary laws, a dispute which in its time engaged the 
rabbinic world. He declared it to belong to the “unclean” fish, 
in opposition to the view of Aaron *Chorin, his disciple, who 
declared it permitted. His Modaah Rabbah, supplements and 
comments on the Modaah ve-Ones of Hayyim Shabbetai, was 
published together with his son Joab’s Modaah Zuta (Modaah 
ve-Ones, Zolkiew, 1795%, Lemberg, 1798). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Joab b. Isaac, Shaarei Binah (1792), introduc- 
tion; L. Loew, Gesammelte Schriften, 2 (1890), 254; Pollak, in: m1T, 11 
(1900), 164-6; J.J. Greenwald, Ha-Yehudim be-Ungarya (1912), 53 no. 
37; idem, Mazzevat Kodesh (1952), 118-23; D. Sofer (ed.), Mazkeret 


Paks, 1 (1962), 40-43. 
(992). 40-43 [Nathaniel Katzburg] 


°JEREMIAS, ALFRED (1864-1935), German Bible critic. 
He became deacon in 1890 and pastor in 1891 at the Luther- 
Kirche, Leipzig. From 1905 he taught at the University of 
Leipzig. A student of Franz Delitzsch, a Biblicist, and his son 
Friedrich, an Assyriologist, Jeremias was a staunch member 
of the Pan-Babylonian school, which maintained that the in- 
terrelationships between the cultural areas of the ancient Near 
East, dominated by the Babylonian civilization, decisively in- 
fluenced Israel's religious development. Jeremias was the first 
to translate the Gilgamesh epic into German. His Das Alte 
Testament im Lichte des alten Orients (1904, 19163; Eng. tr. and 
enlargement from the 2™4 ed. as The Old Testament in Light 
of the Ancient East (2 vols., 1911, 19163)) posited that the He- 
brews’ highly advanced cultural expression was derived from 
the Babylonians at the beginning of biblical history. In his 
Monotheistische Strémungen innerhalb der babylonischen Re- 
ligion (1904) he argued for the existence of monotheistic faith 
among the Babylonians as early as the third millennium B.c.£. 
He wrote important works on the Sumerian-Babylonian pan- 
theon, including his important Handbuch der altorientalischen 
Geisteskultur (1913, 19297), but his comparative studies on bib- 
lical parallels are often whimsical and lacking in evidence. He 
is the author of Izdubar Nimrod, eine altbabylonische Helden- 
sage (1891); Im Kampfe um Babel und Bibel (1903); Die Pan- 
babylonisten (1907); Das Alter der babylonischen Astronomie 
(1909); Allgemeine Religionsgeschichte (1918, 1924”); Die aus- 
serbiblische Erldsererwartung (1927). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Huffmon, in: DBI I, 575-76. 
[Zev Garber] 
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JEREZ DE LA FRONTERA, city in Andalusia, southwest 
Spain. No information is available on Jews under Muslim 
rule. Under Christian domination, it had an important Jew- 
ish community. Jerez was captured from the Muslims by Al- 
phonso x of Castile in 1255. His register of the apportionment 
of property (repartimiento) there shows that in 1266 Jews 
owned 90 buildings given to them by the king. Among those 
who received properties, there were Jewish inhabitants of To- 
ledo and other towns in northern Castile who had already re- 
ceived similar grants in *Seville. They included Todros *Abu- 
lafia, his son Joseph, and Judah b. Moses ha-Kohen. Several of 
the beneficiaries are described as ballestero (“archer,’ “guard,” 
“constable”). The Jewish quarter was situated near the Calle 
de San Cristébal and ran parallel to the city wall. There were 
two synagogues, almshouses, and a house for the rabbi. The 
principal occupations of the Jews were commerce and viti- 
culture, as well as the crafts customarily pursued by Jews. In 
1290, the community paid an annual tax of 5,000 gold coins, 
a small sum in proportion to its means. The Jews of Jerez 
were exempted from various customs duties and enjoyed ad- 
ditional privileges, which were confirmed by Ferdinand 1v 
and Alfonso x1 (1332). 

The community of Jerez, which then numbered 90 fami- 
lies, was attacked during the persecutions of 1391. Those who 
survived as Jews sold part of their cemetery to the Domini- 
can monastery. The names of 49 Jews who abandoned Juda- 
ism (see *Conversos) during that period are known. The com- 
munity was, however, to regain its strength. In 1438 it paid an 
annual tax of 10,700 maravedis in old coin. About 1460, an 
accusation was brought against the Jews by the monks that 
they had interred a Converso within the cemetery precincts. 
Solomon *Ibn Verga gives a description of his relative Judah 
ibn *Verga, one of the last Jewish tax collectors, who saved the 
Jews of the town by enlisting the help of the duke of Medina 
Sidonia. The community still paid 1,500 maravedis in 1474 
and 1482. In 1481, the Inquisition in Seville sent emissaries to 
confiscate the property of Conversos who had fled the town. 
Information that the Jews were to be expelled from Andalu- 
sia reached Jerez as early as January 1483. The corregidor and 
council requested a postponement since they considered that 
the decree would bring about the economic ruin of the town. 
The Jews began to sell their property, but the municipal au- 
thorities prohibited people from buying it. The expulsion was 
postponed for six months. In 1484, some Jews are still men- 
tioned as inhabitants of the town, but by 1485 the community 
had ceased to exist. 

Several *autos-da-fé, each lasting some days, were held 
in Jerez in 1491 and 1492. Some sanbenitos (“penitential gar- 
ments”) of repentant Conversos were still hanging in the pa- 
rochial church of San Dionisio in the 18 century. After the 
Edict of Expulsion of 1492 Jews passed through Jerez on their 
way to exile in North Africa. In 1494, after an outbreak of 
plague, Christians were ordered to refuse shelter or admit- 
tance to their homes to any stranger in the town who had 
formerly been a Jew. 
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Nowadays, there is still a street called “Juderia.” It is near 
the city wall and next to where “Puerta de Sevilla” had been. 
The juderia included more streets, including San Cristobal 
and Alvar Lopez. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, index; Baer, Urkunden, index; 
E Fita, Esparia Hebrea, 1 (1889), 32-50; A. Mufioz y Gomez, Noticias 
historicas de las calles de Xerez de la Frontera (1903); H.S. de Sopra- 
nis, in: Sefarad, 2 (1951), 349-70; Suarez Fernandez, Documentos, 
68, 81. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Gonzalez Jiménez, El libro del 
repartimiento de Jerez de la Frontera, studio y edicion, (1980), lx-lxv, 


187-95. 
[Haim Beinart] 


JERICHO (Heb. i7°7), said to be one of the oldest fortified 
cities in the ancient Near East. It is identified with Tell al-Sulta, 
near the ‘Ayn al-Sultan spring (Spring of Elisha), about 1 mi. 
(2% km.) N.W. of modern Jericho (Ar. Ariha) and 4% mi. 
(7 km.) W. of the Jordan on the road leading to Jerusalem. The 
tel, covering an area of about 8% acres (34 dunams) is 65 ft. 
(20 m.) high and 820 ft. (250 m.) below sea level. Its warm cli- 
mate and abundant waters made Jericho an oasis attracting 
settlers from prehistoric times. In 1868 Charles Warren exca- 
vated at the site but had a negative opinion of its archaeolog- 
ical potential. The first systematic examination of Jericho was 
conducted by E. Sellin and C. Watzinger in 1901-09. Extensive 
excavations were subsequently carried out by J. Garstang in 
1930-36 and K. Kenyon in 1952-61. Jericho was first settled 
sometime during the eighth millennium B.c.£. and the mate- 
rial remains are of the Natufian culture. One structure has 
been identified as a possible cult place. The dwellings were 
probably huts or tents of semi-nomads. Two Neolithic sub- 
periods are distinguished at Jericho; their main difference is 
the absence of pottery in the first and its appearance in the 
second. The pre-pottery Neolithic period (seventh millen- 
nium) is characterized by irrigation farming and the develop- 
ment of major communal activities represented by the build- 
ing of features said to be fortifications - though whether these 
actually served as fortifications has recently been contested 
by Bar-Yosef - and curvilinear houses built of plano-convex 
bricks (flat with curved tops). The “fortifications” of the town 
consist of a stone wall, 6% ft. (2 m.) thick, to which a stone 
tower was attached, 30 ft. (9 m.) high and 28 ft. (8% m.) in di- 
ameter with an inner staircase leading to the top of the wall. 
For this phase radiocarbon ("*c) tests of organic material es- 
tablished a date of 6850+210 B.C.E., i.e., between 7060 and 
6640 B.c.E. Following the destruction of this town, a new one 
was built on its ruins and also enclosed by a stone wall erected 
on new foundations. Rectangular-shaped houses, of elongated 
mud-bricks, contained plastered floors colored red or yellow 
and burnished to a high polish. On several were found im- 
pressions of rush mats once spread on them. Several structures 
from this level may have served as public buildings or perhaps 
temples. Eleven building phases and 22 superimposed plas- 
tered floors were distinguished in this city. Throughout its long 
history, the settlers had no knowledge of the art of manufac- 
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turing pottery, but they possessed a highly developed standard 
of sculpture making. An outstanding example of their artistic 
skill is a flat head modeled from clay with shells inset for eyes 
in a unique style. Beneath the floor of one of the houses were 
discovered plastered human skulls with features molded into 
realistic human portraits. These skulls were probably con- 
nected with some cultic practice, perhaps ancestor worship. 
Finds such as flint sickle blades, querns, mortars and pestles, 
and various types of grain indicate that the occupants of this 
city were agriculturists. Radiocarcarbon ("4C) tests from var- 
ious levels gave dates of 65204200 (6720-6320) and 5820+160 
(5980 — 5660 B.c.E.). In the fifth millennium, newcomers seem 
to have arrived at Jericho. No building remains date to this 
time but they brought with them a new culture - the art of 
manufacturing pottery. The vessels of this Neolithic period 
pottery are handmade and coarse, but some are finer and dec- 
orated with a red, well-burnished zigzag design. The latest 
pottery from this period, decorated with incised herringbone 
patterns, parallels the Yarmukian culture of northern Erez 
Israel. Judging from the many changes in the fortifications and 
the appearance of the remains, the Early Bronze Age (third 
millennium) was one of great upheaval for Jericho, and it was 
the scene of frequent wars and earthquakes. The walls were 
destroyed, repaired and rebuilt 17 times during this time. The 
thick walls, of unbaked bricks, built almost exactly over the 
Neolithic ones, had a semicircular tower. Round structures, 
whose purpose is unknown, were found, as well as a large 
rectangular tower, rectangular-shaped houses and tombs. Jer- 
icho flourished in this period and was destroyed by nomadic 
tribes which penetrated into Canaan in the Middle Bronze 
Age I (2100-1900 B.c.E.). The city was not rebuilt and the re- 
mains from this time are mainly a great number of tombs with 
weapons and pottery. In the Middle Bronze Age 11 (19t*-17" 
centuries B.c.E.) the city again became prosperous, and it was 
defended by an imposing system of fortifications consisting 
of a huge glacis of beaten earth on the slopes of the tell and 
supported at its foot by a massive stone retaining wall 20 ft. 
(6 m.) high. Many tombs were found outside the city with rich 
offerings in alabaster and bronze, scarabs and jewelry, as well 
as wooden objects and reed mats and baskets which are rarely 
preserved in Israel. The city was probably destroyed by the 
Egyptians; from the period of the latter’s rule of Canaan 
(15-13 centuries) little remained at Jericho, but it is clear 
that the city was inhabited to a certain degree in the 13 cen- 
tury. This was the city that was said to have been encountered 
by the Israelites when they entered the Promised Land and 
whose conquest was essential for their advance into the inte- 
rior of the country. Joshua sent two spies to investigate the city 
which the Bible describes as walled (Josh. 2:1). It was not cap- 
tured in battle but by divine command: the Israelites were to 
encircle the city once a day for six days and seven times on 
the seventh day and then to the blare of trumpets, and at the 
sound of a great shout the wall of the city fell and it was burnt. 
The city and all that was in it were consecrated to the Lord 
and only Rahab, the harlot, who had hidden the messengers, 
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and her household were saved (Josh. 6). However, in the ex- 
cavations at Jericho, no fortification was found which could 
be attributed to the Canaanite city captured by Joshua (see the 
debate between Bienkowski and Wood for different opinions). 
To resolve this discrepancy, some scholars suggest that the 
mud-brick wall was washed away by rain and erosion during 
the long period that it stood in ruins. Others maintain that 
the Canaanite city did not possess its own wall but reused the 
wall of the earlier city, and still others consider the biblical 
tradition to be an etiological story invented to explain the de- 
struction of the earlier city. At all events, the archaeological 
evidence does not help establish an exact date for the Israelite 
conquest of Jericho. The Bible contains many references to 
Jericho in the Israelite period (12""-6" centuries). The city was 
included in the territory of Benjamin (Josh. 18:21) and, after 
Joshua’s conquest of the city and his curse against anyone re- 
building it (Josh. 6:26), it apparently remained uninhabited 
as no remains from the 12‘ century were found. The Bible re- 
cords the capture of “the city of palm-trees” by Eglon, king of 
Moab (Judg. 3:13). Evidence was found of a small settlement 
dating to the end of the period of the Judges and the begin- 
ning of the monarchy. A large public building of four rooms 
which was probably a royal storehouse is attributed to the 
tenth century B.c.E., ie., the time of David. On their return 
from the Ammonite king, David’s messengers remained at 
Jericho until their beards grew again (11 Sam. 10:5). The city 
was rebuilt by Hiel, the Bethelite, in the days of Ahab, and for 
this act he was revenged by the fulfillment of Joshua's curse 
(1 Kings 16:34). Some building remains from this time were 
found. The prophets Elijah and Elisha lived there (11 Kings 
2:4, 18-22) and the Judahite prisoners captured by the Israel- 
ites in the time of Pekah were returned to the “city of palm- 
trees” (11 Chron. 28:15). The city expanded considerably at the 
end of the Israelite period (seventh, sixth centuries) but it re- 
mained unfortified and unimportant up to its destruction by 
the Babylonians in 587 B.c.£. The city was resettled by 345 
Babylonian exiles (Neh. 7:36) and they participated in rebuild- 
ing the wall of Jerusalem (3:2). A small settlement existed there 
in the post-Exilic period. Jar handles inscribed “Yehud,” the 
Aramaic name of the province of Judea under Persian rule, 
indicate that Jericho was included in the Judean state. On one 
handle, after the name “Yehud” appears “Urio”; he was appar- 
ently the official in charge of the fiscal affairs of the state. 
Gabinius made it the seat of one of his councils (synhedria) 
when he reorganized Judea into five districts. Archaeological 
remains of the Hellenistic and Roman town of Jericho have 
not yet been identified, but Hasmonean and Herodian palaces 
have been uncovered further west at Tuli’l Abu al-‘Alayiq 
where Wadi al-Qilt enters the Jordan Valley. Remains of im- 
posing structures constructed by Herod were found during 
excavations conducted at the site by E. Netzer between 1973 
and 1983. Jericho possessed vast groves of dates and persim- 
mons. Jericho itself was destroyed during the Jewish War 
(66-70 c.z.) and military installations were again built there 
at the time of Hadrian. Jericho continued to be occupied at 
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the time of the Bordeaux pilgrim (333 c.£.). In the Byzantine 
period Jericho moved about 1 m. (1% km.) east to its present 
location. Near the city were remains of a seventh-century ba- 
silical-shaped synagogue. It was oriented toward Jerusalem 
and had a mosaic pavement decorated with a menorah, the 
inscription “peace on Israel,’ and a memorial inscription in 
Aramaic. 

Jericho is mentioned in the Onomasticon of Eusebius 
(fourth century) and was depicted as a flourishing city on the 
Madaba Map (sixth century) where the well, which supplied 
the ancient city with water, is shown as a church and called 
the “Spring of Elisha’ (16 t[ob] dyt[od] "EAtoaiov). This ac- 
cording to tradition was the site of the story of Elisha in the 
Bible (11 Kings 2:19-22) who was called upon to deal with 
the purification of the contaminated spring by casting a ves- 
sel with salt into the waters. According to Josephus, Elisha 
“went out to this spring and cast into the stream an earthen 
ware full of salt, and then, raising his righteous right hand 
to heaven and pouring propitious libations upon the ground, 
he besought the earth to mollify the stream and to open 
sweeter channels...” (Wars, 4:460-65). The spring is known 
today as Ayn al-Sultan. It seems that by the seventh cen- 
tury Jericho was again in ruins but Jewish refugees from the 
tribe of Banu *Nadir fled there from before Muhammad. A 
new synagogue arose on the site of the Byzantine one and the 
Masoretes mention a “Jericho Codex” existing there. With 
the Islamic conquest, a palace was built in 724 c.£. at Khir- 
bat Mafjar nearby (“Hisham’s Palace”). Excavations in 1935 
by R.W. Hamilton brought to light beautiful mosaics and carv- 
ings there. By 891 Jericho was the district capital of the Ghauer 
(cleft of the lower Jordan; Ya‘kubi, 113) and by the early Middle 
Ages was important for the production of indigo and sugar- 
cane (Yakut, 3:823, 913). It was captured by the Crusaders in 
1099 and used by Raymond rv, count of Toulouse, as an en- 
campment when his rival Godfrey de Bouillon gained Jeru- 
salem. Queen Melisande endowed the whole of Jericho and 
its surrounding lands to her newly established convent of St. 
Lazarus (at Bethany) in 1147 and fortified Jericho with a tower. 
It was recaptured by Saladin without a struggle in 1187. The 
present Jericho is on the site of the Crusader town. Close by 
is the site of ancient *Dok, on the summit of which is the 
Byzantine Monastery of the Temptation (Qarantal) where 
Jesus was said to have fasted for forty days and nights (cf. 
Math. 4:1-5; hence its medieval name, Mons Quarantana). 
The Knights Templar built a fortress on the summit, called 
Castellum Dok, and the monastery was granted the tithes 
of Jericho city and the rights of the sugar mills in 1136. At the 
foot of the hill are the remains of three Crusader sugar mills 
(one nearly intact) which were referred to as early as 1116. They 
were driven by water systems originally built by Herod and 
repaired by the Crusaders. Nearby a Crusader building for 
boiling the sugar is in a good state of preservation. The town 
itself was practically uninhabited from then until the 19 
century. 

[Nachman Avigad / Shimon Gibson (24 ed.)] 
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Modern Jericho 

In the last two centuries, Jericho's population figures greatly 
fluctuated. In 1840 the troops of the Egyptian Governor Ibra- 
him Pasha razed the town before leaving the country. Jericho 
was again destroyed in a conflagration (1871). In 1918 Allenby 
secured the eastern front of the allies by the capture of Jeri- 
cho from the Turks. From the beginning of the 20 century, 
the town expanded and in the 1940s had about 3,000 inhab- 
itants. Included in Jordanian territory after the Israel *War of 
Independence (1948) the town suddenly grew when camps of 
Arab refugees from Israel were set up there and in the vicinity. 
The occupation of Jericho and the nearby Jordan banks and 
bridges on June 7, 1967, by Israel troops practically concluded 
the *Six-Day War fighting on the West Bank. Along with tropi- 
cal, irrigated oasis-type farming (with date palms and pome- 
granates prominent, to which bananas, citrus, fodder crops, 
and certain tropical species, were later added), winter tourism 
and recreation developed, particularly from the 1950s, as an 
additional source of income. While shortly before the Six-Day 
War the Jordanian authorities estimated the population of Jeri- 
cho and its surroundings at a total of 80,000, the 1967 Israel 
census indicated 6,837 persons in the town proper, of whom 
over 90% were Muslims, and less than 10% (539) Christians; 
within the municipal confines, 1,619 lived in a refugee camp. 
The surrounding area contained 2,000 inhabitants. Most ref- 
ugee camps were abandoned during the fighting of June 1967 
and their inhabitants crossed the Jordan River. By the end 
of 1967, the number of inhabitants had further decreased. In 
1994 it became the first West Bank town to be handed over to 
the *Palestinian Authority by Israel in the framework of the 
Declaration of Principles (see *Israel, State of, under Histori- 
cal Survey), and subsequently served as a detention area for 
the Palestinian prisoners released to the Authority by Israel. 
In 1997 the population of Jericho included 14,674 residents, 
among them 43.6% refugees. 

Two and a half mi. (4 km.) east of Jericho a 2,000-acre 
farm school for refugee boys and orphans was established 
in 1951 and directed by the Palestinian Arab leader Misa al- 
‘Alami. Its maintenance was aided by the Ford Foundation 
and other international bodies. The school utilized a method, 
developed before 1948 by the kibbutz *Bet ha-Aravah, of re- 
ducing the high salt content of the soil by flushing it with 


sweet water. 
[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 
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JEROBOAM (Heb. 0Y27)), first king of post-Solomonic 
Israel; son of Nebat and Zeruah, from the town of Zeredah in 
Ephraim (1 Kings 11:26). Jeroboam reigned for 22 years (14:20), 
approximately from 928 to 907 B.c.£. Two explanations have 
been offered for the meaning of his name: “[That God] will 
increase the number of the people”; and “he who fights the 
battles of the people,’ a name appropriate to the fact that he 
led the rebellion against Rehoboam. Jeroboam, a “mighty man 
of valor,’ whom King Solomon placed in charge of the corvée 
of Ephraim and Manasseh to fortify Jerusalem, “lifted up his 
hand against the king” (1 Kings 11:26-28). *Ahijah the Shilonite 
supported Jeroboam’s rebellion and promised him rule over 
ten tribes, as well as over people who favored political dis- 
sociation from the House of David. Details of Jeroboam’s re- 
bellion are not reported in the Books of Kings, but it appears 
that it took place in the second half of Solomon's reign. The 
Septuagint states that Jeroboam succeeded in conscripting 
300 chariots and had his stronghold in the town of Zeredah 
(or Zererah). The rebellion failed and Jeroboam was forced 
to flee to Egypt, where he was sheltered by Pharaoh *Shishak 
(an account which also appears in 1 Kings 11:40 of the MT). 
According to the Septuagint, Shishak also gave his sister-in- 
law to Jeroboam in marriage and it was this union which pro- 
duced a son, Abijah. 

When Solomon died, Jeroboam returned from Egypt, 
and according to some sources he even participated in a pop- 
ular meeting at Shechem and conducted, together with the 
elders of Israel, the negotiations with Rehoboam about the 
reduction of taxes (but cf. 1 Kings 12:20). When Rehoboam 
turned down their request, the leaders of the people - exclud- 
ing those of Judah and Benjamin - proclaimed their political 
independence from the House of David, and appointed Je- 
roboam as their king. Immediately on ascending the throne, 
Jeroboam embarked on a series of moves aimed not only at 
countering the attempts by the king of Judah to reconquer 
the central and northern tribal territories but also at widen- 
ing the breach between the two kingdoms. There is no record 
of Jeroboam’s activities in the administrative and military or- 
ganization of his new kingdom. It is known only that he first 
fortified Shechem, apparently his capital, but for unknown 
reasons he left Shechem and built Penuel in eastern Trans- 
jordan (1 Kings 12:25), and later he possibly went to Tirzah 
(14:17; cf. 15:21). Jeroboam’s activities in matters of ritual are 
described negatively in 1 Kings 12:25-33. He made two golden 
calves, placing one at Dan in the north and the other at Beth- 
El in the south. Calf worship was not something completely 
new in the ritual of Israel, but rather a reintroduction of an 
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earlier ritualistic tradition. Dan and Beth-El were cultic holy 
places before the establishment of the kingdom. The *golden 
calf, which either served as a pedestal on which yHwH stood, 
or actually represented yHwH, was opposed by the writer of 
Exodus 32. That author composed the story of the golden calf 
in the wilderness (cf. 1 Kings 12:28 with Ex. 32:4) as a polemic 
against Jeroboam’s cultic restoration by claiming that its ori- 
gins were in ancient rebellion against YHwu (Aberbach and 
Smolar 1967; Sperling). It must further be observed that Ahi- 
jah, who supported the rebellion, was a prophet of YHwH. 
Perhaps the Shiloh tradition had no problem with the use of 
calves in the worship of YHwH. 

In the fifth year of Jeroboam’s reign, Shishak, the king of 
Egypt, invaded Israel. The biblical versions of Shishak’s cam- 
paign (1 Kings 14:25-28; 11 Chron. 12:2-12) recount mainly 
what occurred in the kingdom of Judah, but the wall engrav- 
ings of the Temple of Karnak in Egypt list towns conquered 
by Shishak and indicate that Jeroboam’s Israel suffered most in 
this war. Shishak invaded the southern territory of the king- 
dom of Israel by way of Gezer and Gibeon, penetrated the 
fruitful valley of Succoth, from there he turned to the Beth- 
Shean and Jezreel valleys, and then returned to Egypt by way 
of the coastal plain. Possibly Shishak intended to demonstrate 
Egypt's might and to reinstate its authority over Israel, but 
the adventure resulted not in Egyptian domination over the 
kingdoms in Palestine but merely in plunder. Archaeologists 
have discovered that many towns in the kingdom of Israel, 
such as Gezer, Beth-Shean, Taanach, and Megiddo, were de- 
stroyed during this campaign. *Abijah’s success in conquering 
Jeroboam territories in the southern part of the mountains 
of Ephraim (11 Chron. 13:3-19) must be understood not only 
against the background of Jeroboam’s weakness as a result of 
Shishak’s campaign, but also in light of the increasing pressure 
upon Israel at Aram-Damascus in the northeast and by the 
Philistines in the southwest. Perhaps even by Jeroboam’s time 
the eastern Transjordanian states had succeeded in regaining 
their independence by exploiting both the internal conflict 
between Israel and Judah and the external pressure of the Ar- 
ameans and Philistines on the kingdom of Israel. 


[Bustanay Oded / S. David Sperling (274 ed.)] 


In the Aggadah 

Jeroboam was rewarded with royal dignity for rebuking Solo- 
mon, who closed the breaches in the walls of Jerusalem (which 
David had made to allow all Israel to make pilgrimages to Jeru- 
salem on festivals.). Solomon had done this so that he could 
exact a toll for the benefit of Pharaoh's daughter (Sanh. 101b). 
When Jeroboam himself was confronted with the temptations 
of power (Lev. R. 12:5), his pride and his craving for predomi- 
nance unbalanced him. Realizing that continued pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem would place Rehoboam, king of Judah, foremost 
in the minds of the people, he, who had once fought for free 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem, now erected an “iron curtain” be- 
tween the people and the Temple (Ty, Av. Zar. 1:1, 39a; Sanh. 
101b.). Assisted by evil men, he succeeded in setting up the 
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golden calves in Dan and Beth-El, making use of his good 
reputation to obtain extra privileges from the Sanhedrin and 
full authority for all his actions, including idol worship. Je- 
roboam and his lackeys conducted a powerful propaganda 
campaign filled with distortions and historical misrepresen- 
tations, exalting the tolerance and forgiveness, the goodness 
and lovingkindness implicit in the religion of the calves, as op- 
posed to the restrictions and severity of the Law of Moses (TJ, 
Av. Zar. and Sanh., loc. cit.). This propaganda did not deceive 
most of the people, however, so that when Jeroboam took his 
calves to all the tribes, none would accept them except that 
of Dan which had worshiped Micah’s graven image in tribal 
times (Num. R. 2:10). No one would be appointed priest in 
the new shrines and Jeroboam was compelled to choose his 
priests from the dregs of the population (TJ, Av. Zar. loc. cit.). 
Since the decree prohibiting pilgrimages to Jerusalem was ig- 
nored by the people, Jeroboam posted guards on the borders 
and ordered all transgressors to be put to death (Tosef., Taan. 
4:7; Sanh. 102a). Even these measures failed to put a stop to 
the pilgrimages and the king’s son himself publicly disobeyed 
the order (MK 28b). 
See also *Israel, Kingdom of (In the Aggadah). 
[Elimelech Epstein Halevy] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bright, Hist, 210-9; Kittel, Gesch, 2 (1922), 
387 ff; H.T. Olmstead, History of Palestine and Syria (1931), 150; E. Au- 
erbach, Wiiste und gelobtes Land, 2 (1938), 29ff.; Albright, Arch Rel, 
156, 219; Albright, Stone, 228ff.; Noth, Hist Isr, index; Ginsberg, in, 
Fourth World Congress of Jewish Studies, Papers, 1 (1967), 91; IN THE 
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LIOGRAPHY: M. Aberbach and L. Smolar, in: QR, 59 (1968), 118-32.; 
idem, in: JBL, 86 (1967), 129-40; N. Naaman, in: L. Handy (ed.), The 
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JEROBOAM II, son of *Joash, king of Israel (789-748 B.c.E.; 
see *Chronology). He was the greatest ruler of the dynasty of 
Jehu. It seems that his father associated him in the kingship 
in the last two years of his reign and that these years are in- 
cluded in the 41 regnal years ascribed to Jeroboam. During 
those two years, his father probably entrusted him with the 
command of the Israelite armies in their wars against *Aram- 
Damascus. Aram-Damascus’s decline in power after the cam- 
paigns of kings Adad-Nirari 111 and Shalmaneser Iv, the kings 
of Assyria, into northern and central Syria enabled Joash and 
his son Jeroboam not only to capture for Israel those terri- 
tories which had been conquered from her near the end of 
the reign of Jehu and during the reign of Jehoahaz, but also 
to gain supremacy over non-Israelite territories which had 
probably come under the rule of Aram close to the time of 
Solomon's death. The biblical tradition relates about his war 
against Aram-Damascus that Jeroboam “restored the border 
of Israel from Lebo-Hamath unto the sea of the Arabah [i.e., 
the Dead Sea] in accordance with the word of the yHwH, the 
god of Israel ... YHwH ... delivered [Israel] through Jeroboam 
the son of Joash” (11 Kings 14:25-27). Jeroboam’s expansion as 
far as Hamath in central Syria would have required Assyrian 
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acquiescence (Cogan and Tadmor, 163.) His victories reestab- 
lished the territorial limits attributed to *Solomon. (It is not 
impossible that Jeroboam’s victories inspired the exaggerated 
claims made for Solomon). These expansionist wars probably 
took place in the early and middle years of Jeroboam’s reign 
(Cogan and Tadmor, 164). 

According to one opinion, the relations between Je- 
roboam and his other neighbors were not orderly. There is 
no evidence that the strained relations with Tyre, following 
Jehu’s liquidation of the revolt of the Omri dynasty, which 
was allied to the kings of Tyre by marriage, ever improved. 
Moreover, there was no economic incentive for the renewal 
of relations between Tyre and Israel (see *Ahab, *Jehoshaphat, 
*Solomon). In addition, the relations between Israel and Judah 
had been complicated ever since Joash’s victory over King 
*Amaziah of Judah on the battlefield and the destruction of 
a section of Jerusalem's fortifications after his victory. In the 
meantime Judah had gained in strength during the reign of 
*Uzziah, especially during the period of *Jotham’s regency. It 
also seems that Judah conquered Rabbath Ammon and even 
gained control over the southern part of the King’s Highway 
in Transjordan by which commerce was led from southern 
Arabia to Syria and Mesopotamia. *Pekah son of Remaliah, 
who was a Gileadite and governor of Transjordan under Je- 
roboam, had gained control of Transjordan as early as in the 
reign of Jeroboam. This division of Israel was desired by Aram 
and Judah, and they probably incited Pekah in this direction. 
According to other opinions, there were peaceful relations be- 
tween Israel and Judah - hence the prosperity of Judah and 
the beginning of its political and military importance. Some 
argue that extensive cooperation between the two kingdoms 
can also be proved from the combined census carried out on 
the territory east of the Jordan (1 Chron. 5:17). But while not 
chronologically impossible, the Chronicles passage is his- 
torically dubious (Japhet, 137-38). It would seem that the 
signs of prosperity increased with the influence over these 
widespread territories. The king distributed the lands among 
his loyal friends and favorites, and this probably spawned a 
wealthy class of landowners in Transjordan and other places 
against whom the prophet *Amos protested. According to 
the testimony of Amaziah the priest in Amos 7:11 (cf. Amos 
7:9), the prophet prophesied (inaccurately, it turns out) that 
Jeroboam would die by the sword. The Book of Amos gives 
us an insight into the social and economic conditions during 
the reign of Jeroboam. 

From the limited information given in the Bible, it seems 
that Jeroboam 11 was a gifted commander and an able orga- 
nizer who succeeded in elevating the kingdom of Israel to a 
last climax before its fall. In the tradition of the Judahite re- 
dactors of the northern sources preserved in the Bible, Je- 
roboam is adjudged a king who “departed not from all the sins 
that Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, made Israel to sin” (11 Kings 
14:24). However, his loyalty to YawH can be deduced not only 
from the name of his son Zechariah (Heb. “Remembered by 
YHWH)”) but also from the prophecies of “the prophet Jonah 
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son of Amittai of Gath-Hepher” (ibid., 14:25), who encour- 
aged Jeroboam in his wars and prophesied his victory. It is 
unfortunate that these prophecies are not preserved. A stamp 
seal depicting a lion and reading ISm* ‘bd yrb‘m, “Property of 
Shema, servant of Jeroboam,’ was found at Megiddo (Cogan 
and Tadmor, pl. 12a). 
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JEROHAM BEN MESHULLAM (c. 1290-1350), Spanish 
talmudist. Born in Provence, he was a victim of the expul- 
sion of the Jews from France in 1306, and wandered in vari- 
ous countries until he arrived in Toledo, Spain, where, living 
in utter poverty, he continued his studies under “Asher b. Je- 
hiel (the Rosh), and Abraham b. Moses Ismail, a pupil of Sol- 
omon b. Abraham *Adret. In his first known work, the Sefer 
Mesharim, on civil law, Jeroham arranged the relevant laws 
according to their subjects, noted their sources and origins 
in the Talmud, and collected the decisions of many scholars. 
He was meticulous in arranging his work in such a way that 
“any man, whether a great scholar or a minor student, might 
easily find any law that he wished” Jeroham states, “After my 
friends saw its usefulness, they pressed me to compose a simi- 
lar work relating to the positive and negative commandments, 
and I yielded to their entreaties.” He then composed his sec- 
ond book, Toledot Adam ve-Havvah, which he arranged ac- 
cording to the cycle of human life, from birth to death. The 
section on Adam runs from birth until marriage; the section 
on Eve from marriage until death. Jeroham quotes the opin- 
ions of leading scholars of France, Spain, and Provence, and 
transmits the customs of various communities and countries. 
Jeroham’s works enjoyed only brief popularity, being super- 
seded by the Arbaah Turim, the superior work of his friend 
and contemporary, *Jacob b. Asher. Jeroham’s two works 
were printed for the first time in Constantinople in 1516, and 
thereafter there was a certain revival of interest in them. The 
foremost legal authorities of the 16‘ century, Joseph *Caro, 
Samuel de *Medina, and others, quoted him extensively. The 
few editions of the book are all based upon the editio princeps 
which was printed from a very corrupt manuscript, and there- 
fore was not much used by students. Very few commentaries 
were composed to it; for those that were, legend had it that 
either the commentator died prematurely or the commentary 
was lost. The *Maggid (heavenly mentor) who spoke to Joseph 
Caro called him Jeroham Temiri (“Jeroham the Secret”). The 
work entitled Issur ve-Hetter, published in 1882 by Jacob Abu- 
kara, was erroneously ascribed to Jeroham. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Freimann, in: JJLG, 12 (1918), 265n., 283-5; I. 
Ta-Shema, in: Sinai, 64 (1969), 254-6. 
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°JEROME (Eusebius Sophronius Hieronymus; 342-420), 
Latin Church Father, born to Christian parents in Stridon, 
Dalmatia, and sent by them to study in Rome. In Gaul, where 
he lived a life of pleasure after completing his studies, he was 
overcome by thoughts of repentance; he decided to pursue 
an ascetic life and joined a group of ascetics in Aquileia. In 
374 he decided to go to Jerusalem, but on his way he became 
ill in Antioch and stayed there. For three years (375-378) he 
lived the life of a hermit in the desert of Chalcis. There he met 
an apostate Jew and with his help began to learn Hebrew. He 
then returned to Antioch where he was ordained priest. He 
proceeded from there to Constantinople where he met Greg- 
ory of Nazianzus (c. 325-389) and heard his discourses on the 
exegesis of the Bible. From 382 to 385 he lived in Rome and 
served as secretary to Pope Damasus 1. 

During his stay in Constantinople he was engaged in 
translating the Chronicon of *Eusebius into Latin, as well as 
supplementing it and lengthening it to cover the period from 
the 20 year of Constantine to the death of Valens in 378. The 
adaptation is frequently slipshod and inexact. His translation 
of this work, which included dates of events from Abraham 
onward, served as the basis for all the chronography of the 
Middle Ages in the West and also had a direct or indirect in- 
fluence upon medieval Hebrew authors. In 386 he settled in 
*Bethlehem, where he directed a monastery and devoted his 
time to study. He obtained money to found the monastery 
from one of his female followers in Rome, Paula, who trav- 
eled with several friends to Bethlehem, where she founded 
three nunneries. In Bethlehem Jerome continued his study 
of the Hebrew language, which he had previously studied in 
Syria. He had several Jewish teachers: one came from Lydda, 
and the second, named Bar-Hanina, came from Tiberias. Out 
of fear of the Jews, the latter was sometimes compelled, ac- 
cording to Jerome, to visit him at night, and at times he even 
sent another Jew, named Nicodemus, to take his place. At that 
time the Jews derided gentiles who could not pronounce the 
pharyngeals properly. Jerome, however, attained such a degree 
of proficiency in his pronunciation of Hebrew that the tran- 
scriptions of Hebrew words in his writings are important for 
knowledge of Hebrew pronunciation at that time. 

The study of Hebrew prepared Jerome for his important 
work — a Latin translation of the Bible from the original (see 
*Bible, Latin Translations). This translation, together with his 
translation of the New Testament from Greek to Latin, was 
accepted as the official version of the Scriptures in the Catho- 
lic Church, and is known as the Vulgate from its Latin name, 
Vulgata. He translated the Book of Psalms three times. The 
first time, he translated it from the Greek, and this translation 
was taken into the Catholic liturgy. His second translation was 
included in the conventional version of the Vulgate, based on 
the work of Origen (c. 182-251), who had collated the Sep- 
tuagint with the Hebrew version. Finally, when he translated 
the Bible from Hebrew, he once more translated the Book of 
Psalms, a translation which did not gain admission either into 
the official Christian text of the Scriptures or into Christian 
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worship. Jerome also made various translations of the Books 
of Judith and Tobit from an Aramaic version that has since 
disappeared and of the additions in the Greek translation of 
Daniel. He did not regard as canonical works the Books of Ben 
Sira and Baruch, the Epistle of Jeremy, the first two Books of 
the Maccabees, the third and fourth Books of Ezra, and the 
additions to the Book of Esther in the Septuagint. The Latin 
translations of these works in present-day editions of the Vul- 
gate are not from his pen. 

The translation of the Bible met with complaints from 
conservative circles of the Catholic Church. His opponents 
labeled him a falsifier and a profaner of God, claiming that 
through his translations he had abrogated the sacred traditions 
of the Church and followed the Jews: among other things, they 
invoked the story that the Septuagint had been translated in a 
miraculous manner. Jerome, however, rejected the story as leg- 
end. Despite the opposition which the new translation aroused 
in the ancient period (an opposition also supported by Augus- 
tine), on the one hand, and the unfavorable criticism directed 
against it by many humanists and participants in the Reforma- 
tion, on the other, the Council of Trent (16"* century) declared 
the Vulgate to be an authentic version. This today means only 
that the Vulgate is authentic from the judicial, but not from 
the critical point of view. In addition to translating the Bible, 
Jerome composed commentaries on it. His commentaries were 
the basis of medieval Christian biblical exegesis, and even 
Jewish exegetes occasionally quote him. The commentaries 
contain much exegetic material that Jerome received from his 
Jewish teachers, including several Midrashim that have been 
lost. He makes use of both the plain meaning and homiletical 
exegesis in his commentaries. In his commentary to the Book 
of Daniel (c. 407) he rejects the claim of Porphyry (347-420) 
that it is not prophetic but reflects the historical situation that 
existed at the time of the decrees of *Antiochus. The first of 
Jerome's Hebrew studies appears in Quaestiones hebraicae in 
Genesin in which he collates Christian exegesis with the He- 
brew text. His Liber interpretationis nominum hebraicorum 
is apparently based upon the Onomasticon of Origen, which 
has since disappeared. This dictionary of personal names oc- 
curring in the Bible and the New Testament is arranged in 
the order of the Holy Scriptures, and in each book the names 
are cited in alphabetical order. The translations of the names, 
however, are not always correct. 

During his visits to Palestine in about 373 and in the win- 
ter of 385 and after he settled there permanently in 386, Jerome 
familiarized himself with the country and also learned much 
about it from his Jewish teachers. His major work on the to- 
pography of Palestine is De situ et nominibus locorum hebrai- 
corum (c. 390), an adapted Latin translation of the Onomasti- 
con of Eusebius. The translation supplements the source with 
much material that appeared in the fifth century, mainly in 
connection with the erection of churches in numerous holy 
places, such as Beth-El and Shiloh. Jerome also corrected 
what he viewed as inaccurate, e.g., the location of Bet Annava. 
Topographical material also appears in his various letters, es- 
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pecially in letter no. 108, a eulogy on the death of his friend 
Paula. In it, Jerome describes her travels in Palestine and takes 
advantage of the opportunity to mention many biblical sites, 
describing their condition at the time. The letter that he wrote 
after the death of Eustochium, the daughter of Paula, serves as 
a supplement to this description. In his comprehensive com- 
mentaries on the books of the Bible, Jerome cites many Jewish 
traditions concerning the location of sites mentioned in the 
Bible. Some of his views are erroneous, however (such as his 
explanation of the word appadno (iI75X), in Dan. 11:45, which 
he thought was a place-name). 

Jerome was regularly in contact with Jews, but his atti- 
tude toward them and the law of Israel was the one that was 
prevalent among the members of the Church in his genera- 
tion. He had a completely negative attitude toward the ob- 
servances of both the early Christians and the Jews who con- 
verted to Christianity. This attitude was in contrast to that 
of Augustine, who was more tolerant in this matter, since in 
the eyes of Christians, the Torah preceded Christianity. The 
correspondence between Augustine and Jerome testifies that 
Augustine, as a theologian, was incapable of understanding 
the importance of Jerome’s translations. On the other hand, 
Jerome was apparently incapable of original thought in the 
sphere of theology. One letter attributed to him (no. 19) that 
deals with circumcision and another (no. 149) that discusses 
the Jewish festivals were not compiled by him. One of Jerome's 
works that had a great influence on medieval Christian litera- 
ture was De viris illustribus, which was compiled in Bethlehem 
in 392. Suetonius had published a book of the same name in 
about 113, dealing with the great Latin writers. Jerome’s work 
dealt with 135 Christian literary personalities: he commences 
with Peter and ends with his own literary activity. He also dis- 
cusses Philo, Josephus, and Justus of Tiberias, who were writ- 
ers with both sectarian and Jewish backgrounds. The book 
contains errors and inaccuracies, but important information 
has also been preserved in it. 
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[David Flusser] 
JERUSALEM 
The entry is arranged according to the following out- 
line: 
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HISTORY 


Name 

The first mention of the city of Jerusalem is in the Egyptian 
Execration Texts of the 19tt-18t centuries B.c.E. The name is 
spelled ws mm and was probably pronounced “rushalimum?’ 
In the Tell el-Amarna letters of the 14'* century B.c.E., it is 
written Urusalim, and in Assyrian Ursalimmu (Sennacherib 
inscription). In the Bible it is usually spelled yrushlm and 
sometimes yrushlym (pronounced “Yerushalayim’). The city of 
Salem (Gen. 14:18; Ps. 76:3) is evidently Jerusalem. The Greek 
Hierosolyma reflects the “holiness” (hieros, “holy”) of the city. 
It seems that the original name was Irusalem, and the mean- 
ing of the two words composing it is “to found” (“yarah”) and 
the name of the West Semitic god Shulmanu, or Shalim. The 
god may have been considered the patron of the city, which 
had contained a sanctuary in his honor. The popular later 
midrashic explanation of the name Jerusalem as “foundation 
of peace (shalom)” is associated with the poetic appellations 
given to the city. 

The name *Jebus is that of the Jebusite people living in 
Jerusalem at the time of the conquest of Canaan by the Isra- 
elites, and the city was so designated until its occupation by 
King *David. The name Zion, whose meaning is not known, 
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at first signified a part of the Jebusite city, probably the king’s 
fortress — the “Stronghold of Zion” (11 Sam. 5:7; 1 Chron. 11:5). 
King David called this part “David's City” (“Ir David”), which 
at first indicated the fortress (11 Sam. 5:9; 1 Chron. 11:7). With 
the passage of time, both names became synonyms for the en- 
tire city. Jerusalem has many names of admiration and rever- 
ence given by the Prophets and later Hebrew poets: “The City,’ 
“God's City,’ the “Holy City,” the “City of Justice,’ the “Faithful 
City,’ the “City of Peace,” the “Beautiful City,” etc. 
Following the suppression of the Bar Kokhba revolt in 
135 C.E., a new town was founded and it was renamed Aelia 
Capitolina after the family of Hadrian (Publius Aelius Hadri- 
anus) and the patron gods of the city - the Capitoline triad 
of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva. With the Muslim conquest in 
638 C.E. the city continued to be known by its Roman-Byz- 
antine name “Aelia,” but later, from the Fatimid period on- 
wards, the city was referred to as Bayt al-Maqdis (the “holy 
house,’ or the “temple”), and from the 10" century as al-Quds 
(the “holy”). 
[Samuel Abramsky / Shimon Gibson (24 ed.)] 


Protohistory 

The earliest evidence of the existence of man in the area of 
Jerusalem is from the prehistoric periods. Scatters of Up- 
per Acheulean flint implements of Lower Palaeolithic age 
have been found in the area of Baga and the Rephaim Valley 
(mainly handaxes and flakes) to the southwest of the city, and 
in Sheikh Jarrah and on Mount Scopus to the north of the city. 
Epi-Palaeolithic implements have also been identified in the 
area of the “City of David.” Neolithic sites are also known from 
the vicinity of Jerusalem, notably at Abu Ghosh and Motza to 
the west. Chalcolithic pottery was discovered during excava- 
tions in the area of the “City of David” attesting to the impor- 
tance of its spring of water from very early times. Chalcolithic 
sites are known in the vicinity of Jerusalem (e.g., Khirbet es- 
Sauma’a which was investigated by Nasralleh in 1936), as well 
as in the Judean Desert to the east and close to Bethlehem to 
the south, but the first proper excavation of a Chalcolithic site 
was made at Sataf, west of Jerusalem, in 1989. 


The Bronze Age 

Jerusalem emerged into the full light of history together with 
many other ancient cities of Canaan in the Early Bronze Age. 
It was one in a series of towns settled on the north-south wa- 
tershed road in the central highland region. Its natural ad- 
vantages were restricted; its territory probably extended over 
only a limited area of land. The small Early Bronze Age 11 
settlement (a hamlet or village) was situated on the lower 
southwestern hill of Jerusalem, close to the spring of Gihon. 
Excavations have brought to light fragmentary rectangular 
houses and pottery. Jerusalem is mentioned as a Canaanite 
city-state in the Execration Texts of the 20-19" centuries 
B.C.E. In the earlier group of these texts, two kings, spelled 
Yqr‘m and Ss‘n, are mentioned; one more ruler appears in the 
later group, but his name (Ba...) is largely illegible. More in- 
formation about this period, the age of the Patriarchs, is ob- 
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tained from the Bible. In Genesis 14:18, *Melchizedek, king of 
Salem [= Jerusalem], appears as priest of the “Most High” - in 
Hebrew El Elyon, a well-known Canaanite deity. Early Jeru- 
salem, in common with many other cities in the Orient, was 
regarded as the property of a god whose vice regent on earth 
was its priest-king. This theocratic dynasty, the members of 
which bore an individual name combined with zedek, reap- 
pears in the time of Joshua, when *Adoni-Zedek was king of 
Jerusalem (Josh. 10: 1). 

More information about Jerusalem in the Late Bronze 
Age is available in the El-Amarna letters of the 14" century 
B.C.E. Its ruler at the time was ARAD Heb/pa; the latter (Heb/ 
pa) is the name of a Horite goddess and the ruler’s name was 
pronounced either Abdi Heb/pa or Puti Hip/ba. In one of his 
letters to Pharaoh, the king complains bitterly of the Egyp- 
tian garrison of Kasi (Cushite?) soldiers in the city and of 
the growing dangers from the *Habiru (Hebrew?) invaders, 
with whom he and other kings loyal to Pharaoh were strug- 
gling. In the book of Joshua (10:1ff.), the king of Jerusalem 
was the head of the coalition of Amorite kings which fought 
against Joshua at Gibeon. He was defeated and killed, but his 
city was not conquered; although the tribe of Judah seems to 
have taken it temporarily (Judg. 1:8), they could not hold it. 
The division of Canaan into tribal lots assigned Jerusalem to 
Benjamin (Josh. 15:8; 18: 16) but it remained a Jebusite (not 
an Amorite) city until the time of David (Judg. 19:11-12), thus 
cutting the Israelite territory in two and separating the central 
tribes from the southern ones. 

The topography and appearance of the Early and Late 
Bronze Age cities have still not been clarified, even though 
archaeological research has been going on in and around 
Jerusalem for more than a century. Scholars agree that the 
earliest city was situated on the eastern slope of the southeast- 
ern hill. The only spring in this area, the Gihon, was obviously 
the deciding factor in the location of the early city. New ex- 
cavations have brought to light important fortifications from 
the Middle Bronze 11 on the eastern slope and around the 
Gihon Spring, including walls and towers. It appears that 
the hewing of tunnels to channel water had already been un- 
dertaken at this early stage. The narrow ridge in the southern 
part of the hill must have given Canaanite Jerusalem a good 
defensive position; the only weak spot was the narrow north- 
ern saddle, and it was here that the city wall was probably 
made strongest. In addition to walls, foundations, and wa- 
ter-supply installations, a series of tomb-caves, dated by their 
finds (mainly pottery) to the period from the Early Bronze to 
the Middle Bronze Age, have also been found. To the north 
of the city the presence of a fragment of an Egyptian stele 
and a libation slab may attest to the presence of Egyptians in 
the vicinity of Jerusalem. The appearance and size of the Late 
Bronze Age settlement (town or hamlet) has been much de- 
bated amongst scholars, and very few finds have been attrib- 
uted to this pre-Davidic stage. One important discovery in 
the area of the “City of David” was that of architectural ter- 
racing (in Area G). 
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David and First Temple Period 

CONQUEST BY DAVID. ‘The story of David’s conquest of Jeru- 
salem is told in 11 Samuel 5:6 ff. and 1 Chronicles 11:4 ff. Having 
unified the tribes under his rule, David wanted to eliminate 
the foreign enclave of Jebusites that divided his own tribe of 
Judah from the rest of Israel. At the same time, he hoped that 
by taking Jerusalem - which was practically outside the vari- 
ous tribal areas - he would create a national capital and thus 
avoid inter-tribal jealousies. The capture itself was effected 
with surprising ease through a stratagem involving only “the 
king and his men,’ i.e., the standing forces and not the general 
levy of the Israelites; therefore, no one could dispute the royal 
possession of the conquered city. Opinions differ about both 
the recorded story of the Jebusites’ parading their blind and 
lame on the walls and the stratagem that led to the conquest. 
It seems that the parade of the deformed may have been a 
magic rite, intended to arouse fear in the enemy. On the other 
hand, the new excavations show that a water system with tun- 
nels was already in existence since the Middle Bronze Age, so 
it is not unlikely that it may have been the zinnor, or “gutter” 
(11 Sam. 5:8), by which Joab and his men were able to scale and 
take the Jebusite settlement by surprise, penetrating behind 
its wall. David did not exterminate the vanquished locals; on 
the contrary, they seem to have been assigned certain admin- 
istrative functions. ‘Araunah, who sold David the threshing 
floor outside the north wall of Jerusalem, where the Temple 
was to stand, may have been the last king of Jebusite Jerusalem 
(11 Sam. 24:18-25). Having captured the city and defended it 
successfully against the Philistine assaults, David could estab- 
lish it as “David's city” and the capital of the United Monar- 
chy. By transferring the Ark of God there from its temporary 
abode at Kiriath-Jearim, he transformed Jerusalem from a 
Canaanite hamlet into a town sacred to God, the religious, as 
well as the political, center of Israel, the successor to Shiloh. 
It was due to this act that Jerusalem became the chief city of 
the Land of Israel (a position which neither its geographical 
nor its economic advantages seemed to warrant) and was fre- 
quently so throughout the ages. 

According to the Bible, David’s building work in Jeru- 
salem was mainly of a utilitarian nature. He fortified the town 
and rebuilt the Jebusite citadel called “Zion.” He may also have 
prepared for the extension of the city northwards by widen- 
ing the saddle to the north by a massive “filling” (Millo) op- 
eration. The position of the Citadel is disputed: it may have 
stood at the northern and most threatened end of the City of 
David - some scholars believe that the stepped-stone structure 
uncovered in this area was connected to this citadel - or at its 
safest, southern end. David also built a house for his “mighty 
men” (his guards), probably with an armory adjoining, and 
prepared a dynastic tomb within the city according to royal 
custom (all other inhabitants were buried outside the walls). 
It has been claimed that rock-hewn chambers discovered on 
the eastern ridge in 1914 by R. Weill may have had something 
to do with this tomb. David inherited from the Canaanite rul- 
ers the “king’s vale,” a tract of fertile land close to the junction 
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of the Kidron and Ben Hinnom Valleys, which was irrigated 
from the surplus water of the Gihon Spring. 


UNDER SOLOMON. Under Solomon the economic advantages 
of Jerusalem as the center of the Israelite empire became evi- 
dent. Caravans from the Euphrates to Egypt could be directed 
through the royal capital, while for the Phoenician trade with 
Elath, the Red Sea, and Ophir a passage through Jerusalem 
was actually the shortest route possible. Additional factors in 
the rapid development of the city were the establishment of 
the royal stores, fed by contributions from the 12 districts into 
which Israel was divided, as well as of the headquarters of the 
royal merchants. Moreover, the presence of a chariot force, for- 
eign guards, and a sumptuous court, including a harem, also 
contributed to its growth. The cosmopolitan character of the 
city at that period was emphasized by the construction, on a 
hill outside the city, of sanctuaries to foreign gods, which was 
later accounted as one of Solomon’ sins. 

The construction of the First *Temple and the adjoining 
royal palace by Solomon gave Jerusalem a unique character, 
a combination of a holy city with a royal city. The Temple 
(erected on the summit of the eastern hill just north of the 
royal palace), although small in dimensions, was famous for 
its costly materials and technical perfection. It was included in 
the circuit of the city walls by an extension northward, which 
brought Jerusalem on the eastern hill to another saddle. It is 
possible that at that time the saddle was already fortified by 
towers, later known as the Tower of Hammeah and the Tower 
of Hananel (Neh. 12:39). The royal palace, the largest building 
in the city, occupied the entire span between the two valleys, 
north of David's city. Besides the throne room and the *House 
of the Forest of Lebanon (guard and chariotry quarters), it had 
an inner court of women; attached to it was the special palace 
on the Millo, which housed the princess of Egypt, politically 
Solomon’s most important spouse. No archaeological remains 
have survived that could be interpreted as representing the 
First Temple or royal palace from the time of Solomon. 


UNDER THE KINGS OF JUDAH. When the United Monarchy 
split in about 930 B.c.£., after Solomon's death, Jerusalem re- 
mained the seat of the Davidic dynasty and the capital of the 
smaller Kingdom of Judah. This territorial decline was ac- 
companied by a corresponding one in economic life. *Shishak 
(Sheshonq), king of Egypt, did not take Jerusalem during his 
invasion of Judah (c. 925 B.c.£.), but the ransom paid to avoid 
capture further impoverished the city. Jerusalem derived one 
advantage from the split between Israel and Judah: many 
priests and levites, expelled from the Northern Kingdom by 
Jeroboam, returned to Judah and Jerusalem and “strength- 
ened the Kingdom of Judah” (11 Chron. 11:13-17). The situ- 
ation remained unchanged until the reign of *Omri, king of 
Israel (ninth century B.c.E.), when peace was made with the 
Northern Kingdom and the trade routes opened. Foreign in- 
fluence followed in the wake of the alliance with Israel; in the 
days of Queen Athaliah, Jerusalem was the center of a re- 
vived Baalism. The coup détat carried out by the high priest 
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Jehoiada (11 Kings 11) put an end to such backslidings. In the 
reign of *Amaziah (798-785 B.c.E.), Jerusalem was captured 
by King *Jehoash of Israel, who broke down 400 cubits of its 
northern wall. *Uzziah, who remained true to the alliance 
with Israel, repaired the breach and strengthened the walls: 
“And he made in Jerusalem engines, invented by skillful men, 
to be on the towers and upon the corners wherewith to shoot 
arrows and great stones” (11 Chron. 26:15). It was in the time 
of Uzziah that the voice of the prophet *Isaiah was heard in 
the city, making it the center not only of Temple worship but 
also of moral and social regeneration (Isa. 1:1). 

Uzziah’s successor, *Ahaz, attempted to curry favor with 
Assyria by building an altar in the Assyrian fashion and en- 
couraging Babylonian astral cults in Jerusalem. His son *He- 
zekiah, counseled by Isaiah, prevailed against Assyrian influ- 
ences. During his reign the Temple was purified and repaired 
(a prior repair was made under Joash). In anticipation of an 
Assyrian assault, Hezekiah reinforced the walls of Jerusalem 
and included in the city part of the Western Hill, the Mishneh 
(11 Kings 22:14), or “second” Jerusalem, which was already set- 
tled in his time. Remains of fortifications have been uncovered 
on the Western Hill of Jerusalem, and some of these may rep- 
resent the “other wall” built by Hezekiah (11 Chron. 32:5). He 
also cut the famous tunnel under David's city, through which 
the waters of the Gihon flowed to the Pool of Solomon. The 
Assyrian army under *Sennacherib did indeed besiege Jeru- 
salem in 701 B.c.£., but some kind of disaster in the Assyrian 
camp forced Sennacherib to agree to a treaty with Hezekiah, 
which left Jerusalem safe. Hezekiah was the last king buried 
in the Davidic tomb, in its upper passage. His son *Manasseh 
built, according to 11 Kings, altars to the “host of Heaven” 
and the Baalim (21: 3-5, 7). The Chronicler adds the story of 
Manasseh’s captivity and repentance, after which he removed 
all the pagan altars and idols he had set up and “restored the 
altar of the Lord” (11 Chron. 33:15-16). He was then able to add 
to the walls of Jerusalem and to strengthen them in many di- 
rections (11 Chron. 33:14). Of the brief reign of Amon, who 
followed Manasseh, nothing of note for the history of Jeru- 
salem was recorded. 

Under King *Josiah, Jerusalem returned to its historical 
religious function. After the fall of both the Northern King- 
dom of Israel and Assyria, it again became the spiritual focus 
of the entire remnant of the nation. After Josiah’s death in the 
battle of Megiddo (609 B.c.£.), his weak successors vacillated 
between Egypt and Babylon. After the brief reign of Jehoahaz, 
Jehoiakim came to the throne as a tool of Egypt; compelled to 
submit to the Babylonians, he soon rebelled but did not live 
to see the subsequent events leading to the surrender of Jeru- 
salem. As early as 597 B.C.E., when *Nebuchadnezzar, king of 
Babylon, approached Jerusalem, King *Jehoiachin, together 
with his queen, ministers, and servants, came out and surren- 
dered; Nebuchadnezzar crowned *Zedekiah king, who was the 
last king of Judah. Ten years later the Babylonian army laid 
siege to the city and captured it after several months. The Bab- 
ylonian captain Nebuzaradan exiled most of the inhabitants: 
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“And he burnt the house of the Lord, and the king’s house, 
and all the houses of Jerusalem, and every great man’s house 
burnt he with fire” (11 Kings 25:9). This disaster, of which the 
prophets Jeremiah and Ezekiel had given ample warning, left 
Jerusalem desolate for over 50 years. 

[Michael Avi- Yonah / Shimon Gibson (2"¢ ed.)] 


Second Temple Period 

RETURN TO ZION. ‘The destruction of Jerusalem by the Bab- 
ylonians (587/586 B.c.E.) decimated its population, and it re- 
mained desolate for five decades. Its ruins represented the 
decline of Judah. Nevertheless, the Jewish people remained 
firm in their faith in Jerusalem, which was identified with 
their common history and their hope for national redemp- 
tion. Psalms 137:5-6, uttered in Babylonian exile, “If I forget 
thee, O Jerusalem, Let my right hand forget her cunning...,” 
is a moving expression of this hope. 

In 536 B.c.E., after the fall of Babylon, Cyrus, king of 
Persia, who became the overlord of Judah, issued his famous 
declaration, which allowed those desiring to return to Zion 
to do so and to rebuild the Temple (see *Exile, Babylonian). 
The resettlement of the city and the rebuilding of the Temple 
were effected very gradually, as the surrounding nations were 
hostile to this activity. Only under Darius 1 in 515 B.c.z. did 
*Zerubbabel, the governor, and Joshua, son of the high priest 
Jehozadak, succeed in completing the Second Temple. The city 
remained almost empty, however; its walls were breached and 
its gates were burned down. In 445 B.c.E. *Nehemiah, son of 
Hacaliah, an important official at the court of King *Artax- 
erxes, moved by reports of the miserable conditions in the 
Holy City, decided to leave the court and go to Jerusalem. He 
was appointed governor of Judah and was mainly responsible 
for the rebuilding of the city. He organized the inhabitants of 
Judah and took security precautions necessitated by the bitter 
opposition of its neighbors, especially the Samaritans. First he 
repaired the wall, following its restricted course in the period 
of the monarchy around David’s City: “They that builded the 
wall and they that bore burdens laded themselves, every one 
with one of his hands wrought in the work, and with the other 
held his weapon” (Neh. 4:11). He then took steps to populate 
the city by commanding the nobles and one tenth of the rural 
population of Judah to settle there. He decreed an annual tax 
of a third of a shekel for the maintenance of the Temple. He 
suppressed the Tyrian trading market set up outside the city 
on the Sabbath, erected a strong fortress (the birah) north of 
the Temple, posted guards on the gates, and provided for the 
security of the city. 

It was *Ezra the Scribe who was responsible for the res- 
toration of the authority of the Mosaic Law and for making 
Jerusalem the undisputed religious center of Judaism. The rest 
of the Persian period is wrapped in obscurity. The many jar- 
handle inscriptions reading “Jerusalem” or “the city” show that 
it was an important administrative and fiscal center. 


HELLENISTIC PERIOD. Jerusalem submitted peacefully, with 
the rest of Judah, to Alexander the Great (332 B.c.£.), who 
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confirmed the privileges of the city. The visit of the king as re- 
ported by Josephus, however, seems legendary. After the death 
of Alexander (323 B.c.E.), the city suffered as a result of a se- 
ries of wars for succession. *Ptolemy 1, king of Egypt, seized 
it and deported a part of its population (according to a Greek 
historian, the conquest was made possible because the Jews 
would not go out to fight on the Sabbath). With the stabiliza- 
tion of Ptolemaic rule (301 B.c.£.), however, the relationship 
between Judah and Egypt improved, and a period of pros- 
perity ensued. Judah had broad autonomy in domestic affairs 
and Jerusalem continued to be its administrative center. At 
the head of the administration were the high priests, descen- 
dants of Joshua, son of Jehozadak, and the Council of Elders, 
which bore the Greek name of Gerousia. The high priest was 
not only the religious head of Jerusalem and Judah but also 
its political and administrative leader. The Gerousia, despite 
its Greek name, was a direct continuation of the Council of 
Elders of the Persian times. It was composed not only of Je- 
rusalemites, but also of heads of clans from provincial towns. 
The Temple was the center of the religious and social life of 
Jerusalem. Due to its presence, many priests (kohanim) lived 
there and formed a very important social class. A new class, 
that of the scribes (interpreters of the law), began to develop. 
In addition to the priestly families and the scribes, a number 
of noble families came into prominence. Among them was 
the House of Tobiah, which had extensive land holdings in 
Transjordan and grew rich from tax farming. These aristo- 
cratic families developed close ties with the royal court and 
the gentile noble families in the empire and thus came under 
the sway of the Hellenistic way of life. 

The Seleucid conquest in 198 B.c.E. was welcomed by the 
Jews. They helped besiege the Egyptian garrison in the Cita- 
del and were consequently compensated by Antiochus 111. 
A new charter was granted confirming the right of the Jews 
to live by the “laws of their fathers.” The population was ex- 
empted from taxes for three years, and the priests and scribes 
were exempted in perpetuity. In addition, the king forbade the 
bringing of unclean animals and even the skins thereof into 
the city. On the surface the situation in Jerusalem seemed to 
remain as it had been under the Ptolemies as far as its admin- 
istration, the character of its institutions, and social conditions 
were concerned. In reality, however, the Hellenization of the 
upper strata of the society was intensified. The priests and the 
secular leaders came closer in their thinking and way of life to 
the corresponding classes among the non-Jews, and the Helle- 
nistic influence seeped down to the lower classes. The leaders 
of the pro-Hellenistic movement who wanted radical changes 
were the houses of Tobiah and Bilgah. The traditionalists were 
headed by the high priest, Onias 111, but even in his family 
there was a rift: his brother, *Jason, leaned towards the Hel- 
lenizers. The struggle became more and more polarized due 
to the general political situation and the financial crisis that 
resulted from the defeat of the Seleucid empire by Rome. The 
king strove to regain his power by aggrandizement of the cities 
in accordance with the Hellenistic tradition of the polis. 
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The official in charge of the Temple, Simeon of the house 
of Bilgah, made an effort to limit the powers of the high priest 
*Onias in the administration of the Temple, as well as in the 
economic life of the city. When his attempt failed, he turned to 
the Syrian governor and asked for his intervention. He pointed 
out that sums of money far beyond that required for ritual sac- 
rifices were known to be in the Temple, and should, by right, 
be given over to the king’s government. Thereupon, the king 
sent Heliodorus, his chief minister, to investigate. Onias op- 
posed this move vigorously, pointing out that the monies did 
not belong to the Temple but were sums deposited there for 
safekeeping, and Heliodorus failed in his mission. Although 
there is no reason to believe that the king intended to harm 
the Temple or to intervene in religious affairs, the episode left 
a sediment of mistrust toward his government. Simeon con- 
tinued in his attempts. There were riots in the streets of Jeru- 
salem and Onias was compelled to ask the help of the govern- 
ment to maintain order. 

In 175 B.C.E., with the ascent to the throne of *Antio- 
chus Iv Epiphanes, significant changes began to take place. 
His reign was marked by most energetic steps to Hellenize 
the empire. Antiochus indicated interest in the affairs of Jeru- 
salem, and Jason seized the opportunity to convince the king 
to put him in the place of his brother, Onias 111, as the high 
priest. Jason promised the king a considerable increase in 
taxes, as well as a large tribute, in return for his permission to 
make changes in the governing of the city. The two major re- 
forms made by Jason, with the full support of the king, were 
the building of a gymnasium in Jerusalem and the change of 
the Jewish city into a Hellenistic polis (one of the many in the 
empire) to be known as Antioch. 

The establishment under the Temple fortress of the gym- 
nasium changed the whole spiritual and social atmosphere. 
It began to rival the Temple as the social center, especially 
among the young priests and laymen. This was a grievous blow 
to the traditionalists, particularly as, according to Greek tra- 
dition, the gymnasium was under the patronage of the gods 
Hermes and Hercules. The author of 11 Maccabees describes 
with great bitterness how, on a given signal, the priests left the 
Temple in order to view the games. The conversion of Jeru- 
salem into a polis required a new census, which gave Jason 
and his supporters the opportunity to make changes in the 
register of citizens. Jason did not do away with the existing 
system of administration, and the traditional Gerousia con- 
tinued to function together with the high priest. As the head 
of Jerusalem and Judah, he followed the line of the house of 
Tobiah, endeavoring to integrate the city into the general cul- 
tural and social life of the empire. Delegates from Antioch- 
Jerusalem were sent to Tyre to represent the city at the games 
in honor of Hercules. 

Jason did not remain high priest for long; it seems that 
the king did not consider him sufficiently loyal. *Menelaus, 
an ardent Hellenizer of the house of Bilgah, was appointed in 
his place. He purchased his position for a high price, and a 
new chapter began in the relations between the Seleucid em- 
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pire and Judah. The high priest, who had heretofore repre- 
sented the interests of the Jews in the king’s court, was now 
made an official of the administration. Menelaus was unable 
to fulfill his financial obligations to the king and was called to 
appear before him. His brother Lysimachus was left in charge 
and immediately availed himself of the opportunity to rob the 
Temple's treasury. Consequently, a revolt broke out against the 
rule of Menelaus in which Lysimachus was killed. The three 
members of the Gerousia who were sent to complain to the 
king against Menelaus were put to death, and the latter con- 
tinued to enjoy the support of Antiochus. 

Upon the return of the king from his first war in Egypt 
in 169 B.C.E., he visited the city and took away with him the 
golden altar, the candelabra, and other gold and silver objects 
found in the Temple. In the following year, when the king was 
again at war in Egypt, the rumor spread that Antiochus had 
died. At this point, the deposed Jason, at the head of a force 
of 1,000 men, broke into the city and gained control of all but 
the fortress in which Menelaus and his supporters and the per- 
manent garrison defended themselves. On his way back from 
Egypt, the king seized Jerusalem, constructed a fortress, the 
*Acra, in a dominant position opposite the Temple, and sta- 
tioned a garrison there. In 167 B.c.E. Antiochus issued decrees 
against the Jewish religion that were carried out with special 
severity in Jerusalem. The Temple was desecrated; its trea- 
sures were confiscated. Antiochus converted it into a shrine 
dedicated to the god Dionysus and ordered the erection of a 
huge temple of his favorite god, Zeus Olympius. Opponents 
of Antiochus’ policy fled the city, while a Seleucid garrison 
and the Hellenizers remained in Jerusalem. All around, the 
countryside rebelled. 


HASMONEAN PERIOD. The revolt led by *Judah Maccabee 
aimed at the purification of Jerusalem and the attainment of 
autonomy. The city was out of reach of the Jewish insurgents; 
however, they set up a successful blockade around the city and 
were able to beat back four successive attempts to relieve the 
Seleucid garrison. After the fourth victory of Judah in battle 
near Beth-Zur, they were able to reoccupy the Temple Mount, 
cleanse the Temple of pagan objects, rebuild the altar, and re- 
sume the sacrifices in December 164 B.c.£. Since that time 
Jews have observed the Feast of Dedication, or *Hanukkah, 
in memory of this occasion. After the death of Antiochus tv, 
his successor granted the Jews religious freedom and ap- 
pointed a new high priest, Eliakim (Alkimos). The Temple 
walls were breached with the help of traitors, and Judah was 
forced to leave Jerusalem. After the death of Judah in battle 
(160 B.c.E.), his brothers, Jonathan and Simeon, had to oper- 
ate from outside Jerusalem. 

Due to the continuous conflicts and intrigues in the Se- 
leucid empire, it became possible for the Hasmoneans to re- 
turn to Jerusalem several years later. In 152 B.c.£. Jonathan was 
made high priest and governor of the Jews. He was allowed to 
reoccupy the city, with the exception of the Acra, which con- 
tinued to be held by the king’s garrison, and all his attempts 
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to gain control of it failed. He therefore built a wall to cut the 
Acra off from the city and strengthened the wall of Jerusalem. 
Simeon, Jonathan's brother and successor, finally expelled the 
garrison and eradicated the Acra of its pagan cults. A trium- 
phal entry into the fallen fortress was made on the 23"4 of Iyyar 
141 B.C.E., the date which henceforward was celebrated as the 
day of the final deliverance of Jerusalem. It would appear that 
the construction of the (“first”) wall around the Western Hill 
was initiated by Jonathan and continued by Simeon, and that 
this was done for ideological reasons to renew the visible ru- 
ins of fortifications that had originally surrounded the larger 
city in the time of Hezekiah and to celebrate the banishment 
of the Seleucid Greeks. 

Early in the reign of John *Hyrcanus, Jerusalem was 
placed by Antiochus Sidetes v11 under a heavy siege, which 
ended in a treaty under which the city wall was breached. 
Evidence of this battle was unearthed during the Citadel ex- 
cavations near the Jaffa Gate, consisting of scatters of bal- 
lista balls and arrowheads. For the next six decades (until 
63 B.C.E.) no enemy approached the city. Jerusalem became 
the capital city of the Hasmonean kingdom, which included 
large parts of western Palestine as well as areas of Transjor- 
dan. It was the center of ever-growing political, economic, 
and religious activity. The Temple became the ritual and reli- 
gious center of a large number of people in the Land of Israel 
who had not previously come under the influence of Judaism. 
Jews in the Diaspora, converts to Judaism, and sympathizers 
with Judaism contributed to the wealth of the city by paying 
half a *shekel, and making other contributions. The sages of 
Jerusalem became renowned throughout Jewry, and their in- 
fluence was felt wherever Jews resided. Trades and crafts de- 
veloped in the city. 

The “Letter of *Aristeas” contains a description of Has- 
monean Jerusalem, with its triple wall, its markets, replete 
with all kinds of wares, its supply of drinking water, and so 
forth. It was a large and prosperous city. The Hasmonean pal- 
ace was built on the Western Hill, dwellings were constructed 
in all parts of the city, and a new rectangular esplanade was 
built for the Temple. Segments of the “first” wall built during 
Hasmonean times have been uncovered in the Jewish Quar- 
ter, the Citadel, along the western Old City wall, and around 
traditional Mount Zion. Hasmonean pottery, coins, and ar- 
rowheads have also been recovered during excavations. To the 
end of this period belong some of the splendid monuments in 
the Kidron Valley, such as the Tomb of the Sons of Hezir (er- 
roneously called the Tomb of St. James), the so-called Tomb of 
Zechariah, and the Tomb of Jason (in the Rehavia neighbor- 
hood), which contains one of the earliest drawings of a me- 
norah and a picture of a sea fight (this Jason was apparently 
a retired sea captain). 

No external enemy menaced Jerusalem, but it was the 
scene of violent civil strife in the days of Alexander *Yannai 
(JJannaeus). His widow, *Salome Alexandra, succeeded in re- 
storing peace to the city, but after her death conflict broke out 
anew. *Hyrcanus 11 besieged his brother *Aristobulus 11 in the 
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Temple with the aid of the Nabateans, but was forced to re- 
treat. In the end this fratricidal war profited only the Romans. 
In 64 B.c.E., when Pompey decided in favor of Hyrcanus, the 
partisans of Aristobulus shut themselves up in the Temple and 
defied the decision of the Roman general. Pompey was forced 
to undertake a siege, since the Temple was now defended by 
a deep rock-cut fosse on the north. In 63 B.c.£., the Temple 
wall was breached and the Romans broke into the Temple it- 
self. Pompey entered the Holy of Holies, but did not touch 
the Temple treasuries. He left the government to Hyrcanus 
and his adviser *Antipater the Idumean, the father of *Herod. 
In 40 B.c.E. Jerusalem was seized by the Parthians, who had 
invaded Judea as allies of Mattathias Antigonus. Three years 
later (37 B.C.E.), after a prolonged siege, Herod's troops and 
those of his Roman allies breached the walls of Jerusalem and 
penetrated the city. There followed great slaughter and looting, 
until Herod was forced to intervene in order to save the city. 


HERODIAN PERIOD. King Herod, who reigned over Judea 
for 33 years (37-4 B.C.E.), completely transformed the exter- 
nal aspect of Jerusalem. His aim was to make his hold on the 
city secure, knowing full well how much he was hated by its 
population; to satisfy his liking for ostentation and splendor; 
and to placate the populace by providing work. His success- 
ful financial ventures and high taxation provided the means. 
Herod transferred the seat of civil power from the old Has- 
monean palace to a new site in the northwestern corner of 
the city, within the “first” wall. His palace was protected on 
the north by three towers: Phasael, Hippicus, and Mariamne; 
the base of one of these towers (probably Hippicus, though 
the matter is still debated), was inserted into the Hasmonean 
“first” wall, and this is clear from excavations inside the Cita- 
del. The location of the other two towers is uncertain, although 
Josephus says that they too were built on the line of the “old” 
wall. Behind the three towers, to the south, extended Herod's 
palace, built on a podium, and protected to the west by a wall 
with towers through which one entered via a gate (the “gate 
of the Essenes”). Apparently the palace adjoined on one side 
the Agora or upper market. Within the wall were extensive 
gardens and the place which was divided into two separate 
blocks of buildings, called Caesareum and Agrippeum in 
honor of Augustus and his general Vipsanius Agrippa, re- 
spectively. The palace gardens were most likely supplied with 
water derived from the Mamila Pool (see Water Supply, be- 
low). A large sewer, referred to by Josephus as “Bethso,” ex- 
tended out of the base of the palace to the west and into the 
Hinnom Valley. 

Herod's other projects in Jerusalem were on the eastern 
side of the city. He transformed the old Baris fortress into a 
more cohesive fortified tower-like structure dominating the 
Temple area, and called it Antonia, in honor of the triumvir 
Mark Antony. In the Temple area itself, the esplanade was 
enlarged, especially on its southern side, and it was given the 
trapezoid shape which is still preserved. The Temple Mount 
was surrounded by a wall built of large stone ashlars of which 
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the *Western (“Wailing”) Wall is but a section. Beneath the 
Temple Mount were numerous water cisterns, passages, and 
conduits. The Temple Mount was surrounded by a portico 
with columns 50 ft. (15 m.) high. The entire southern side was 
taken up by a two-story triple hall, the “royal basilica.” Herod 
also entirely rebuilt the Temple itself, doubling its height and 
richly adorning its exterior. Various gates led into the Tem- 
ple Mount. 

Extant remains of Herod's building activities in Jerusalem 
include towers in the Citadel; fortification walls around Mount 
Zion; the Bethso sewage tunnel; the podium of his palace on 
the Western Hill with a gate to the west; the Temple Mount 
walls; a flight of steps built on arches (Robinson's Arch) de- 
scending from the Temple esplanade at the southwestern 
corner to a paved street running from north to south; the 
passageways of the Double and Triple gates in the southern 
Temple Mount walls; the rock-cut portions of Antonia with 
its adjacent pool, the Struthion; and the Siloam and Bethesda 
Pools to the south and north of the Temple Mount, respec- 
tively. Besides these, the monument of Herod's family (men- 
tioned by Josephus) has been identified with a round struc- 
ture to the north of the city. The so-called Tomb of Absalom 
in the Kidron Valley is also assigned to his reign; it gives an 
idea of the rich eclectic ornamentation of Herodian architec- 
ture current at that time. 


UNDER THE ROMAN PROCURATORS. After Herod’s death 
and the banishment of his son *Archelaus, Judea was made 
a province of the Roman Empire (6 c.£.). Jerusalem was 
ruled by Roman procurators who resided in Caesarea and 
thus ceased to be the capital of Judea. The procurators, how- 
ever, would come to Jerusalem from time to time with their 
troops, especially during the three pilgrim festivals, when 
it was crowded with pilgrims from all over the country and 
from abroad. The governors would stay in Herod's old palace, 
which was used as a praetorium. In deference to Jewish reli- 
gious sensitivity, the troops came to Jerusalem without their 
standards, which bore idolatrous images. The city govern- 
ment was in the hands of the high priest and the Sanhedrin, 
which fulfilled the functions of the Gerousia in the Hellenistic 
period, i.e., the municipal council. The last Jewish ruler over 
Jerusalem was Herod Agrippa (41-44), who began to build a 
new wall on the north side of the city (the “third” wall) but 
was stopped by order of the Romans. Under the procurators 
who succeeded him, sporadic riots broke out in the city, usu- 
ally resulting in clashes with the Roman troops. One of the 
procurators, *Pontius Pilate (26-36), under whose rule the 
execution of *Jesus of Nazareth took place, constructed the 
first aqueduct which brought water to Jerusalem from the vi- 
cinity of Hebron. The small Christian community remained 
in Jerusalem until 66, when it retired to Pella. 

Jerusalem's significance was more than that of the ad- 
ministrative center of a diminished Judea; it was the capi- 
tal of the Jewish nation. The Temple, the Sanhedrin, and the 
great houses of study of the Pharisees turned it into a symbol 
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for Jews everywhere. As Philo expressed it in his Legatio ad 
Gaium, Jerusalem was the metropolis not only of Judea, but 
of many lands because of its colonies. It was renowned even 
among non-Jews: the elder Pliny wrote that Jerusalem was the 
most famous among the great cities of the East. A legendary 
halo surrounded the city. It was the focal point of Jewish unity 
and attracted Jewish pilgrims and converts (e.g., Queen *He- 
lene of Adiabene). Because of the Temple, the main priestly 
families resided there, as did many important aristocratic 
families that wished to be close to the center of affairs. Even 
scions of the House of Herod lived there from time to time, 
though their kingdoms were some distance away. Jerusalem 
was the center of spiritual activity. The heads of *Bet Hil- 
lel - Rabban *Gamaliel 1 and Rabban *Simeon son of Gama- 
liel - resided in Jerusalem. Houses of learning in the city at- 
tracted students from all over the country and from abroad. 
The city’s status helped it to become an important economic 
center. Its area increased to one square mile and its popula- 
tion grew quite considerably. 

One of the phenomena of Jerusalem during this period 
was the presence of many Jews from numerous countries, 
from Media and Elam in the east to Italy in the west, many of 
whom settled in the city. These immigrants preserved their dif- 
ferent ways of life for long periods and congregated in distinct 
communities according to their lands of origin. Especially no- 
ticeable was the difference between Jews who spoke Hebrew 
and Aramaic and the Hellenized Jews who came from Egypt 
(especially from Alexandria), Cyrenaica, and Asia Minor, the 
latter groups having special synagogues of their own. In the 
last years before the destruction, social tension grew to such 
an extent that it affected the order and security of the city. In 
addition to the general enmity toward Roman rule, there were 
conflicts among the Jews themselves,, notably friction among 
different groups in the priestly oligarchy and tension brought 
about by the activities of the extremist fighters for freedom 
from the Romans (the Sicarii), who used violence and were 
not averse to killing their opponents. There was also an in- 
crease in the activities of visionaries and prophets who spread 
messianic expectations among the people and the pilgrims. 


JERUSALEM AT THE END OF THE SECOND TEMPLE PERIOD. 
The traveler's first glimpse of Jerusalem would have been from 
Mount Scopus (Har ha-*Zofim). Crossing the Kidron Valley, 
he traversed the “Tombs of the Kings” (of *Helena of Adia- 
bene), and reached the “third” wall, which stretched from the 
direction of the Kidron Valley to the Psephinus Tower in the 
northwest. Entrance to the wall was from an area of gardens 
and vegetable fields through the Women’s Gate. Behind it was 
the then sparsely populated New City or Bezetha. Approach- 
ing the “second” wall, which enclosed the area known as the 
“Mahtesh,’ the commercial quarter in the upper Tyropoeon 
Valley, one would see (beyond this wall) the wood and sheep 
markets, the Pool of Bethesda (or Sheep Pool), and the Pool 
of the Towers (today called the Pool of Hezekiah). The Pool 
of Bethesda was used as a place of purification by the many 
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Jews who attended the festivities in the Temple. The “second” 
wall, which ran in a broken line from the vicinity of Herod’s 
Palace in the Upper City to the Antonia fortress, protected 
the city proper. Outside it were the tombs of Alexander and 
John Hyrcanus; within it were the various bazaars of the city. 
From this residential and commercial area one could proceed 
through the Water Gate or the Garden Gate into the Upper 
City. The latter, which was the aristocratic quarter, was exten- 
sively built up and covered the whole of the Western Hill of 
Jerusalem. Within it stood the palaces of the high priests and 
of the Hasmoneans. At its northwestern extremity rose the 
three towers protecting Herod's palace, respectively about 135, 
120, and 70 ft. high. A bridge (the remnants of which are now 
called Wilson’s Arch in honor of the 19**-century explorer of 
Jerusalem) joined the Upper City to the Temple Mount. 

The Upper City was protected on the east by a rocky 
scarp facing the Tyropoeon Valley. This valley was a popu- 
lar quarter with closely set houses and was called the Lower 
City; it extended to the southeastern hill (the so-called Ophel), 
which was originally the City of David. At its southern extrem- 
ity was the large, rectangular, stepped Pool of Siloam (called by 
Josephus the “Pool of Solomon”), which was fed with fresh wa- 
ter derived from the spring of Gihon. Like the Bethesda Pool, 
the Siloam Pool was also used for the purification of travel- 
ers who reached Jerusalem for the Jewish holidays. Stairs de- 
scended from the Upper to the Lower City and also rose from 
the latter to the Temple area (via Robinson’s Arch). 

The esplanade of the sanctuary was protected by a high, 
massive wall, built of typical Herodian masonry with double 
margins. It was surrounded by open colonnaded porticoes, 
of which the southern one, the “royal basilica,” was the most 
splendid. The Temple itself stood within yet another enclosure 
with steps; it was very high (about 150 feet) and glittered with 
gold and white marble “like a snow-covered mountain.” The 
tower of Antonia (with a height reaching about 180 feet) over- 
looked the esplanade from the northwest. Outside the walls, 
and especially to the east and the south and the west, along the 
Kidron and Hinnom valleys, stretched the necropolis. Among 
the great and imposing tombs erected in the first century C.E. 
were the Tombs of the Judges or of the Sanhedrin in the Upper 
Kidron Valley and the so-called Tomb of Absalom and Tomb 
of Jehoshaphat in the central Kidron Valley. 

As a fortified city, Jerusalem was rendered all the stronger 
by its topographical position. Situated on the southern slope 
of a ridge issuing from the watershed line, it was protected on 
the west, south, and east by the Hinnom and Kidron valleys, 
while on the north it had three strongly reinforced walls. 


‘The Siege of Titus. In the autumn of 66 the misrule of the 
procurators finally provoked the outbreak of a revolt, which 
soon became a full-scale war. The Roman governor of Syria, 
Cestius Gallus, advanced with his army to the gates of the 
Temple in an attempt to quell the uprising, but retreated after 
a disastrous defeat. For over three years, Jerusalem was free; 
the silver shekels (see *Coins and Currency) bearing the leg- 
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end “Jerusalem the Holy” commemorate this period. However, 
internecine strife among the insurgents wasted the resources 
of the city, and only when the enemy approached in the spring 
of 70 did they join forces. 

The Temple and the Lower City were defended by *John 
of Giscala, the Upper City by Simeon b. Giora. The attack was 
led by Titus, the son and heir of the emperor Vespasian, with 
an army of four legions at his disposal. 

After reconnaissance and the establishment of camps in 
two places around the city, the Romans attacked the “third” 
wall near Herod's palace, hoping to penetrate the Upper City 
and thus end the siege in one stroke. They failed in their plan 
and had to content themselves with the breaching of the 
“third” wall and the occupation of Bezetha. Moving his camp 
to a place called the “Assyrian Camp” (now the Russian Com- 
pound), Titus attacked the “second” wall and scaled it after 
some bitter fighting in the narrow, winding bazaars. Now the 
siege began in earnest; attempts were made to attack by the 
usual methods (siege mounds with movable towers equipped 
with battering rams). But the besieged defenders fought with 
great determination, setting fire to the Roman machines of 
war and undermining the siege mounds reared against the 
Towers’ Pool and the Antonia. Titus thereupon ordered the 
construction of a siege wall to blockade the city tightly in an 
attempt to weaken the population through hunger (the quan- 
tity of water in the cisterns was apparently sufficient to carry 
the city through the summer). After this process the attack 
was renewed. At the beginning of Av (August) the wall of the 
Antonia was finally stormed, and after a few days the Temple 
was set aflame (9'* of Av). The Romans then spread over the 
Lower City and the Tyropoeon Valley, but they had to renew 
their siege operations against the Upper City, which only fell 
a month later. Most of the people in the city had either been 
killed or had perished from hunger; the survivors were sold 
into slavery or executed. The city was destroyed, except for 
the three towers of Herod and a portion of the western wall, 
which were spared to protect the camp of the Tenth Legion 
situated in the area of the old palace of Herod. 

[Michael Avi- Yonah / Menahem Stern / Shimon Gibson (2™4 ed.)] 


The Roman Period 

Although Jerusalem remained in ruins for 61 years, part of 
the inhabitants (including some members of the Christian 
community that left for Pella during the siege) returned and 
settled around the legionary camp on the Western Hill. An 
inscription of an officer of the Tenth Legion, Fatalis, records 
that he lived there with his freedwoman Ionice, and there 
were many others like him. Numerous rooftiles stamped 
with the names and symbols of the Tenth Legion have been 
found. Later sources state that the returning Jews had as 
many as seven synagogues in that area. In 130 c.£. Emperor 
Hadrian visited Jerusalem and decided to establish a Roman 
colony on the ruins of the Jewish city. The governor, Tineius 
Rufus, performed the ceremony of plowing along the line of 
the projected walls in the name of the emperor and founder. 
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This ceremony is represented on coins of the colony, which 
received the name of *Aelia Capitolina in honor of the family 
name of the emperor and the Capitoline triad (Jupiter, Juno, 
and Minerva). There is no evidence, however, that the city was 
captured by Bar Kokhba during the second revolt against the 
Romans, and Aelia Capitolina was physically only properly 
founded in 135 c.z. Hadrian decreed that no circumcised per- 
son should be allowed into Jerusalem and its territory under 
pain of death; even the Christian community was forced to 
change its bishop of Jewish origin for a gentile. 

Aelia Capitolina was apparently built in the northern 
and central parts of the Old City of today, with the Roman 
camp of the Tenth Legion to the southwest, and with an ad- 
ditional quarter situated in the former Lower City, around the 
foot of the southwestern part of the Temple Mount. Many of 
the streets in the northern part of the city were originally es- 
tablished at this time. A forum existed at the junction of the 
decumanus (running from the Jaffa Gate area to the east) and 
cardo streets (the latter running from the Damascus Gate area 
to the south), with various buildings and a temple or shrine to 
Venus in the area of the present-day Church of the Holy Sep- 
ulcher. The other forum was situated to the northwest of the 
city, immediately north of the Temple Mount, with a trium- 
phal arch (now known as the Ecce Homo arch), a shrine dedi- 
cated to Serapis and other cults, and purification pools. The 
location of the Capitoline Temple is debated, with some plac- 
ing it in the western forum and others believing it was built on 
top of the ruined Antonia Fortress, overlooking the northwest 
forum. The Temple area (called the Quadra or “Square”) was 
left outside the colony plan; various pagan statues were placed 
upon it with an equestrian statue of Hadrian in front. A large 
monumental inscription in Latin mentioning a “gate” has been 
found in the southern Temple area. Other known monuments 
of Aelia were a tetrapylon (four-arched gate), public baths, and 
steps leading to the nympheum (public fountain) outside the 
city, with twelve arches (the Dodekapylon), near the Pool of 
Siloam. The city was divided into seven wards, which for cen- 
turies bore the names of the first headmen, or amphodarchs. 
It did not have the rights of an Italian colony (jus italicum) 
and thus had to pay taxes on its lands. City coins were issued 
from the time of Hadrian to that of Valerianus (260) but are 
especially plentiful from the times of Antoninus Pius, Marcus 
Aurelius, Eleagabalus, and Trajan Decius. The 206 coin types 
evidence the gods worshiped in Aelia: Serapis, Tyche, the Di- 
oscuri, Roma, Ares, Nemesis, and others are found in addition 
to the Capitoline triad. The worship of Serapis is confirmed by 
a dedicatory inscription; that of the goddess Hygieia is con- 
nected with the healing baths near the Bethesda pool. 

Aelia was a quiet provincial city. The great events were 
imperial visits, such as that of Septimius Severus in 201, which 
was commemorated by an inscription discovered near the 
Western Wall. On this occasion the colony received the hon- 
orary title “Commodiana.”” Toward the end of the third cen- 
tury the Legio x Fretensis (still in Aelia at about 250) was 
transferred to Elath and replaced by a troop of Moors. In 
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the second and third centuries, the Christian community in 
Jerusalem developed peacefully; one of its bishops, Narcis- 
sus, died a centenarian, after sharing the office with Alexan- 
der from Cappadocia. The latter established a famous library 
at Aelia. In his time Christian pilgrimages to the city began. 
The Jews also profited from a de facto relaxation of the pro- 
hibition against visiting Jerusalem as pilgrims. 


Byzantine Jerusalem 

The status of Aelia was completely revolutionized when the 
Christian emperor Constantine became master of Palestine 
in 324. At the Council of Nicaea, Macarius, the bishop of Ae- 
lia, reported to the emperor on the state of the Christian holy 
sites and persuaded the emperor’s mother, *Helena, to visit 
Jerusalem (325). During her visit, the shrine or temple of Ve- 
nus was destroyed and beneath it emerged a tomb identified 
as the Tomb of Jesus. According to slightly later Christian tra- 
dition the “True Cross” was also found at this time in a cave 
nearby. Constantine decided to erect a basilical martyrium 
at *Golgotha to mark the finding of the Tomb of Jesus. The 
church consisted of a forecourt leading to a basilica, a bap- 
tisterium, another court which may have contained part of 
the rock of Golgotha, and the Tomb of Jesus itself, which had 
been cut down to a cube, and which was then covered by a 
small building (edicule) surmounted by a dome supported 
on columns with silver capitals. The church was built by the 
architects Zenobius and Eusthatius of Constantinople, and 
was dedicated in 335. Another church, the Eleona, was built 
on the slopes of the Mount of Olives. The city then assumed 
a predominantly Christian character; the prohibition against 
the entrance of Jews into the city was renewed, with the ex- 
ception of the 9" of Av, when they were allowed to lament the 
destruction of the Temple. 

The growing importance of Jerusalem as a Christian 
center was temporarily interrupted by the emperor Julian the 
“apostate”), who reverted back to old pagan practices and fa- 
vored Judaism. In 363 he ordered the reconstruction of the 
Temple and entrusted the task to his friend Alypius. Work 
went on until May 27, when an earthquake caused conflagra- 
tion in the building stores. As the emperor had just started 
on his Persian Campaign, those responsible for the work sus- 
pended it. The death of Julian in Persia and the enthronement 
of the Christian emperor Jovian put an end to this project. 
During that time the bishop of Jerusalem was the eminent 
preacher Cyril, who was often exiled but always succeeded in 
returning (350-86). In his time Christian pilgrims of all coun- 
tries, from Britain and Gaul in the west to Ethiopia, India, and 
Persia on the south and east, could be seen in the city. 

Cyril’s outstanding successor was John (396-417). During 
his episcopate numerous aristocratic families, led by St. *Je- 
rome, fled from Rome to Jerusalem (385-419). Among them 
were noble and rich women, such as Melania and Poemenia, 
who erected churches and monasteries (Church of Ascension, 
378, Church of Gethsemane, 390). The first hermits established 
themselves in the vicinity of Jerusalem at that time. The city 
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also served as a place of refuge for fallen grandees, such as 
the family of the minister Rufinus. In 428 the energetic Juve- 
nal became bishop of Jerusalem. In 438 the empress Eudocia 
visited Jerusalem for the first time; due to her intervention, 
Jews were again allowed to live in the city. After her separation 
from her husband, Theodosius 11, she settled permanently in 
the Holy City (444-60), spending lavishly on churches (in- 
cluding the basilica of St. Stephen north of the city). She also 
had a new city wall constructed around Mount Zion (parts 
of this wall were excavated in 1895-97). Both Eudocia and 
Juvenal became involved in the Monophysite controversy. 
By successful maneuvering, the bishop succeeded in obtain- 
ing the status of patriarch and authority over the churches of 
Palestine and Arabia in 451. He was opposed by the Mono- 
physite monks, however, and had to be reinstated in his see 
by the Byzantine army. 

During the reign of *Justinian (527-65), a Samaritan re- 
volt (529) devastated the vicinity of Jerusalem. The churches 
outside the town were destroyed and had to be rebuilt, and the 
emperor added a magnificent basilica, the “Nea” (new one), 
within the city in the area of the present-day Jewish Quarter. 
Parts of this magnificent building have been uncovered by ar- 
chaeologists. The overall features of the Byzantine city at the 
time of Justinian are well represented in the Madaba mosaic 
map. Inside the north gate (Damascus Gate) was a semicir- 
cular paved plaza with a column at its center, still commem- 
orated in the Arabic name of this gate, Bab al-‘Amtd. Two 
colonnaded streets issued from the plaza leading south. The 
western one passed the Church of the Holy Sepulcher and 
continued to the Zion Gate by way of a tetrapylon, passing 
the church of St. Sophia and extending as far as the Nea. On 
the other side of the Church of the Holy Sepulcher, the forum, 
the palace of the patriarchs, and the towers and monasteries 
near Jaffa Gate were visible. The other road (which had an 
offshoot to the east gate) passed a public bath and ended at 
another inner gate. The Western Wall was visible east of this 
street. The Temple area was apparently a wasteland, with one 
east gate (the Golden Gate) and the Church of St. James at its 
southeastern corner. In the southern part of the city was the 
Church of Mount Zion, with its Diakonikon (deacon’s church) 
and the baths at the Siloam Pool. The Probatica pool (Sheep 
Pool) and large basilical church existed in the northeastern 
corner of the city. At the time of Justinian, two Church coun- 
cils were held in Jerusalem (536 and 553), mainly in connection 
with the Origenist disputes. The patriarch Eustachius, like his 
predecessor Juvenal, had to be installed by the army. 

In the course of the last Byzantine-Persian war, the Per- 
sian army of Chosroes 11 approached Jerusalem in 614 and 
besieged it with the help of its Jewish allies. The city wall was 
breached, many inhabitants were slain, and the patriarch 
Zacharias and relics of the “True Cross” were taken into ex- 
ile. The Persians handed the city over to the Jews, who ruled it 
under a leader known only by his symbolic name, Nehemiah. 
The Persian conquest led to the destruction of most of the 
churches in Jerusalem. After some time, however, the Persians 
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handed the city back to the Christians, who began to rebuild 
their holy sites under Modestus. The victories of the emperor 
*Heraclius led to a return of the Byzantines; on March 21, 629, 
he made a triumphal entry into Jerusalem, bringing back the 
“True Cross” relic, and the Jews were again banished from 
there. When the Muslim forces invaded Palestine, Jerusalem 
was besieged from 637 onward. As there seemed to be little 
hope of rescue following the decisive battle of Yarmuk (636), 
the patriarch Sophronius, successor to Modestus, surrendered 
the city to the Muslim caliph *Omar in March/April 638. 


[Michael Avi-Yonah / Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


Arab Period 

From the time Jerusalem was conquered by the Muslims Arabs 
(638), it remained a provincial town and never became the 
seat of rich princes who had chroniclers at their court. Con- 
sequently, Arabic historiography on Jerusalem consists of only 
one work, al-Uns al Jalil fi Tarikh al-Quds wa al-Khalil (“The 
honorable company on the history of Jerusalem and Hebron”), 
which was written by Mujir al-Din al-“Ulaymi at the end of 
the 156 century. The modern historian must therefore com- 
bine accounts gathered from manifold sources. 

After the Arabs had invaded Erez Israel in 634 (see 
*Israel, Land of), four years elapsed until they took Jerusalem. 
In those years the city, somehow isolated from its hinterland, 
suffered greatly, as is demonstrated by the sermons delivered 
by the patriarch Sophronius. The accounts of the conquest of 
Jerusalem differ considerably; according to the most prob- 
able version, the caliph *Omar, then at the headquarters at 
al-Jabiya in the Hauran, sent ‘Amr ibn al-‘As, a subaltern offi- 
cer, to occupy the town. Some historians relate that the town 
surrendered under certain conditions, among which was the 
continued non-admission of Jews, who had not been allowed 
to live there under Byzantine rule. Goitein showed that this 
condition was probably imposed by the Umayyad Caliph 
Omar [the second] Ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (reigned 717-720), not 
by “the right guided” caliph Omar b. al-Khattab. The inhab- 
itants probably submitted under the usual conditions — that 
their persons, churches, and buildings would be safe as long 
as they paid the poll tax (jizya). 

Omar’s visit to Jerusalem shortly after the surrender has 
been the subject of divergent and clearly tendentious accounts. 
The Christian Arabic historian Eutychius, who wrote in Egypt 
at the beginning of the tenth century, says that Omar refused 
to pray in the Church of the Holy Sepulcher, whereupon Soph- 
ronius showed him the site of the Holy Rock identified with 
the talmudic Even ha-Shetiyyah, the site of the Temple Holy 
of Holies, on which the world was believed to be founded. 
Muslim writers, on the other hand, relate how the Christians 
attempted to deceive the caliph, when he asked about the site 
of the Rock, by bringing him to the Church of the Holy Sep- 
ulcher and to Mount Zion instead. Other sources relate that 
the Jewish convert *Ka‘b al-Ahbar proposed to Omar that 
the Muslims should build their mosque in the north of the 
Rock, so they will turn towards the Rock when they turn to- 
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wards the qibla (direction of prayer) in Mecca, but that his 
proposal was turned down by the caliph. It is clear from the 
nature of the tales that the account transmitted by Eutychius 
was meant to safeguard the Church of the Holy Sepulcher, 
whereas the story about Ka'b’s failure discloses an anti-Jew- 
ish tendency. Apparently the attempt in this instance was to 
show that Omar refused to turn when praying to the Holy of 
Holies (see *Holy Places) of the Jews and to the Ka‘ba at the 
same time. From these tales it may be assumed that Omar or- 
dered the Temple area to be cleaned and a place for Muslim 
worship established there. Herbert Busse, who devoted more 
than three decades to research different aspects of Jerusalem 
in Islam, thinks that the real conqueror of the holy city is ‘Amr 
ibn al-‘As, one of the generals of caliph Omar. The rise of the 
city’s place in Islam at the end of the seventh century caused 
the attribution of its conquest to a prominent person like ca- 
liph Omar instead of ‘Amr. 

Various accounts confirm that Omar had Jews in his 
retinue who were his advisers, and that he entrusted them 
with keeping the area in good order. Although Omar did not 
accept Ka‘bs suggestion, quite rightly seeing in it a Judaizing 
tendency, Jewish traditions and beliefs influenced early Islam's 
attitude toward the holiness of the Temple Mount and its sur- 
roundings. These influences can therefore be seen as explain- 
ing why Omar did not pay attention to Sophronius’ mislead- 
ing information. Jewish tradition can also be recognized as the 
major factor in the ascription to Jerusalem of all events con- 
nected in Islam with the last judgment (see *Eschatology). In 
turn Muslim descriptions influenced later Jewish Midrashim 
(e.g., The Book of Zerubbabel, Pirkei Mashiah, Revelations of 
R. Simeon bar Yohai), which show an intimate knowledge of 
the area of the Temple Mount, the Gates of the Haram (the 
walled area of the Muslim sanctuaries), the *Mount of Olives 
(see below), Mount Zion, and their surroundings. All these de- 
scriptions show that Jews lived in Jerusalem in the early Arab 
period. The prevailing opinion, which is based on Christian 
sources, that the Jews were not allowed to live in the Holy City 
or its surroundings during the whole Byzantine period is not 
confirmed by any non-Christian source. One suspects that 
these reports are biased in order to glorify the victory of the 
Church, as there is extant literary and archaeological evidence 
that there was a synagogue on the so-called Mt. Zion where 
the Cenaculum now stands. There are also extant piyyutim 
from the same time. In any event there is no doubt that during 
the Persian conquest (614-28) Jews lived in Jerusalem. It seems 
that even after the recapture of the city by Heraclius many of 
them remained in its vicinity. This may have caused Sophro- 
nius’ request that no Jews be allowed to stay in Jerusalem. H. 
Busse says in this context: “The History of the Haram cannot 
be properly understood without taking into account the Jew- 
ish activities in Jerusalem.” 

A document (in Judeo-Arabic) found in the Cairo *Geni- 
zah reveals that the Jews asked Omar for permission for 200 
families to settle in the town. As the patriarch opposed the ac- 
tion strongly, Omar fixed the number of the Jewish settlers at 
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70 families. The Jews were assigned the quarter southwest of 
the Temple area, where they lived from that time (Assaf, BJPES 
VII, p. 22ff.). As various texts show, they could also pray in the 
neighborhood of the Temple area. A late source, R. *Abraham 
b. Hiyya (12 century), mentions that they had even been al- 
lowed to build a synagogue and a midrash (college) on that 
area (Dinaburg, Zion 111, 1929, p. 54ff.). 

Although many Arabs came to live in Jerusalem, the great 
majority of the inhabitants was still Christian. The informa- 
tion culled from Genizah fragments and other Rabbanite and 
Karaite sources concerning the earliest Jewish inhabitants 
of Jerusalem during the *Umayyad period is insufficient for 
even a general description of historical events and the daily 
life of the Jewish community during Umayyad rule and the 
first hundred years of the *Abbasid dynasty. Even the date of 
such a major event as the transfer to Jerusalem of the talmu- 
dic academy from its seat in Tiberias during the late Byzan- 
tine and earliest Muslim periods is unknown. 


UMAYYAD RULE. The Umayyad caliphs, who resided in *Da- 
mascus and in other towns and townlets of *Syria and Erez 
Israel, showed a keen interest in Jerusalem, the holy city which 
was so near to their residence. Mu‘awiya, the founder of the 
dynasty, was proclaimed caliph in Jerusalem (660). He was the 
first who made great efforts in order to emphasize the status 
of Jerusalem as a holy place in Islam, collecting Jewish and 
Christian traditions glorifying the city and its vicinity and giv- 
ing them an Islamic seal. It seems that he proceeded so as to 
repel the attacks of the Medinan leaders for leaving the holy 
cities of Hijaz, Mecca, and Medina. He probably erected the 
first primitive building on the place where the mosque known 
as al-Aqsa (the further mosque, i-e., the furthest place reached 
by *Muhammad on his Night Journey) was built. The Frank- 
ish bishop Arculf, who visited Jerusalem in 670, describes this 
mosque as a rather ugly building whose walls consisted of 
simple planks, but which was able to hold 3,000 men. Above 
the Holy Rock the great Umayyad caliph ‘Abd al-Malik built 
a splendid cupola, Qubbat al-Sakhra (the Dome of the Rock). 
Its construction was finished in 72 A.H. (691), as can be seen 
from the inscription on it. Some Muslims believe that Mu- 
hammad placed his feet on the Rock on his Night Journey and 
therefore consider it holy. Both medieval Arabic writers and 
modern scholars, foremost I. *Goldziher, have expressed the 
view that ‘Abd al-Malik’s purpose was to divert the pilgrim- 
age from Mecca, where the counter-caliph * Abdallah ibn al- 
Zubayr resided. $.D. *Goitein has convincingly shown that the 
Umayyad caliphs intention was to build a magnificent Muslim 
house of worship in Jerusalem which would surpass the nu- 
merous churches there. A well-informed Arabic geographer 
explicitly said that the Dome of the Rock should be seen as 
a counterpart to the Church of the Holy Sepulcher (Goitein, 
JAOS 70, p. 104ff.). A. Elad convincingly has determined that 
both Goldziher and Goitein were right: the first stressed the 
political motives, the second, the religious side. A number of 
scholars saw the construction of the Dome of the Rock as a 
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sign of ‘Abd al-Malik’s desire to rebuild the Jewish Temple. 
The interest of the Umayyads in Jerusalem was also evinced 
in the many structures which they built in the vicinity of the 
Temple Mount. These have been uncovered by the excavations 
of B. Mazar and M. Ben-Dov. 

A fact characteristic both of the tolerance of the Umayy- 
ads and of the role the Jews then played in Jerusalem is that 
‘Abd al-Malik appointed some Jewish families as guardians 
and servants of the Haram and decreed that they should be 
exempt from the poll tax (J. Raby and J. Johns (eds.), Bayt al- 
Magqdis: ‘Abd al-Malik’ Jerusalem (1992)). ‘Abd al-Malik also 
had a government palace built in Jerusalem and the town’s 
walls repaired. Sulayman, one of his sons and successors, 
planned to make Jerusalem his residence but changed his 
mind and resided in Ramleh, which he had founded. From 
that time, Ramleh was the capital of southern Erez Israel, and 
Jerusalem, which began to decline in importance, was nei- 
ther the seat of a provincial administration nor the residence 
of a strong garrison which could provide work for craftsmen. 
The trade routes did not reach it, and the only product which 
could be exported from the surrounding area was olive oil. 
The last years of Umayyad rule were unhappy ones for the 
town for other reasons as well: after a revolt against the last 
Umayyad caliph, Marwan 11, he had the town walls razed, 
and shortly thereafter an earthquake wrought havoc on the 
Dome of the Rock. 


ABBASID RULE. ‘The reign of the Abbasid caliphs, who came 
to power in 750, brought a long period of slow but progressive 
decay to Jerusalem. Erez Israel was no longer at the center of 
the Muslim empire, and the caliphs residing in *Baghdad did 
not show much interest in the town. The first Abbasids con- 
tinued to visit Jerusalem — al-Mansur in 758 and 771 and al- 
Mahdi in 780. Al-Mansur refused to allocate funds in order 
to finance the reparations. He ordered the removal of golden 
ornaments from al-Aqsa doors in order to coin them to pay 
the expenses. Al-Ma’mtin (813-33) never came to Jerusalem, 
although he spent some time in Syria and *Egypt, but he allot- 
ted certain sums for repairing the buildings in the Temple area. 
The later Abbasids showed no interest at all in the holy town. 
During the reign of al-Mu'tasim (833-42) a great disaster be- 
fell the city, when the peasants all over Erez Israel rose under 
the leadership of a certain Abu Harb, besieged Jerusalem, and 
sacked all its quarters, mosques, and churches; again many 
inhabitants fled. On the other hand, it seems that during this 
period the non-Muslims still enjoyed tolerance, especially the 
Christians, on behalf of whom Charlemagne successfully in- 
tervened with the caliph. 

A new period in the history of Jerusalem began in 878, 
when it was annexed, with the rest of Erez Israel, to the Egyp- 
tian kingdom of Ahmad ibn Talin. From that date the town 
remained under the dominion of the rulers of *Cairo, with 
interruptions during the Crusades (see below), until the 
Ottoman conquest (1516). After the downfall of the Talanids 
in 905, governors appointed by the Abbasids again took over; 
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in 941 Erez Israel fell to an Egyptian dynasty, the Ikhshidids. 
Jerusalem itself was rarely mentioned in the chronicles of 
this period, because it did not play a role in the political life 
of the Near East. Arabic historians did not mention the town, 
aside from relating that the rulers of Cairo were brought to 
Jerusalem after their death to be buried there, a new custom 
which became current in this period. Christian authors, on 
the other hand, dwelled on the harassment and persecution 
of their coreligionists by the Muslims: it seems that fanaticism 
grew greatly in the course of the tenth century. The hatred 
between the various religious communities increased, as is 
borne out by a letter of complaint against the Jews which was 
sent in 932 by the Christians of Jerusalem to the Holy Roman 
emperor Henry 1. In 938 and once more in 966 the Muslims 
attacked the Christians and sacked and burnt the Church of 
the Holy Sepulcher and other churches. On the latter occa- 
sion, when the Muslims were joined by the Jews, the patriarch 
was murdered and his corpse burnt. 

According to Genizah sources, living conditions, for the 
most part, were difficult for Jews in Jerusalem. Aside from the 
tension and strife between Muslims, Christians, and Jews, the 
burden of various taxes and duties imposed upon the poor 
Jewish inhabitants was very heavy. A North African Jew de- 
scribes the economic situation of the population in a letter 
(mid-11" century) as follows: “Meat is scarce and their cotton 
garments are worn out.’ *Solomon b. Judah served for a time 
as hazzan of the community, which persuaded him to accept 
its offer because he was a man capable of being satisfied with a 
small livelihood: “I accepted it and spent my time sometimes 
for better and sometimes for worse until this day;... but the 
Jerusalemites did not give me anything worth a perutah, be- 
cause they do not have anything” (Mann, Texts, 1 (1935), 318). 
The majority of the community had to draw its livelihood from 
gifts sent from the Diaspora or offered during the pilgrimages 
to Jerusalem. The Karaite *Daniel b. Moses al-Qumisi (see be- 
low) proposed a practical scheme to maintain a strong Karaite 
community in Jerusalem: each town (in the Diaspora) should 
delegate five people to dwell in the Holy City and should pro- 
vide for their maintenance. Clearly, some inhabitants were 
also busy as merchants and in trades and handicrafts, and it 
seems that copying of manuscripts for the Diaspora was one 
of the main sources of income. 


Religious Life. As mentioned, the exact date when the tal- 
mudic academy was moved from Tiberias to Jerusalem is 
not known. It seems that arrangements were made for the 
academy’s head and most of its important members to divide 
their time between Ramleh, the Arab seat of government, and 
Jerusalem. A part of the western slopes of the Mount of Olives 
served as the main gathering place for Jewish pilgrims, and 
the celebrations on the festivals were held there. Among the 
Genizah fragments at Cambridge, J. Braslavi found a guide to 
Jerusalem written in Arabic by a contemporary Jew. The extant 
portion gives Hebrew and Arabic topographical names, de- 
scribes sites, Jewish, Christian, and Muslim alike, and supplies 
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a religious-historical background by references to the Bible 
and the Talmud. As the Jewish prayers inside the town, in the 
neighborhood of the Temple area, and at the Gates were grad- 
ually restricted, a place on the Mount of Olives was bought 
by the community for that purpose. On Hoshana Rabba, the 
seventh day of Sukkot, the gathering on the Mount of Olives 
was especially large, as the head of the academy, his deputy, 
or special messenger was accustomed to pronounce the fix- 
ing of the festival calendar for the following year and also to 
interdict the *Karaite adversaries (see below). That interdic- 
tion sometimes caused incidents and even brawls between the 
two parts of the community. The Karaites used their influence 
to get the authorities to intervene on their behalf and to make 
the head of the academy responsible for peaceful celebra- 
tions. Many pilgrims were accustomed to offer large sums of 
money for the maintenance of the academy and the payment 
of the many onerous taxes and duties imposed on the poor 
Jerusalem community. 

The Karaites probably began to settle in Jerusalem during 
the second third of the ninth century. The report, related by a 
later Karaite source, that *Anan, the founder of this sect, emi- 
grated with many followers to Jerusalem deserves no credence. 
Genizah sources confirm the information given by the Karaite 
*Salmon b. Jeroham (first half of the tenth century) that in the 
preceding century the Karaites began to build up a center in 
Jerusalem. They occupied a special quarter which was known 
as “the quarter of the Easterns,” since most of its inhabitants 
were from *Iraq and *Persia. They called themselves *Avelei 
Zion (“the mourners for Zion’), as well as Shoshannim (lilies). 
The Karaite missionary propaganda and especially the appeals 
of Daniel al-Qumisi succeeded in moving many of his fellow 
Karaites to spend their life in the Holy City. Sahl b. Mazli’ah (a 
younger contemporary and colleague of Salmon) gives inter- 
esting information about life in Jerusalem. Rabbanite disciples 
followed many of the doctrines of Karaism, and an important 
Karaite center began to develop in Jerusalem. 

This missionary propaganda inevitably caused friction 
between the two parts of the Jewish population, and it has 
been assumed that Karaite activities influenced the old Rab- 
banite community to strengthen its position in Jerusalem. 
The Rabbanites also moved their academy (or a part of it) to 
Jerusalem in an effort to diminish the power of the Karaite 
nasi (“prince,’ descendant of David’s stock) and the head of the 
Karaite academy in Jerusalem (rosh yeshivat Geon Yaakov). 
*Aaron Ben Meir (first half of the tenth century), the famous 
opponent of Saadiah Gaon and head of the Rabbanite acad- 
emy, describes the clashes between the two opposite par- 
ties and mentions that one of his ancestors was killed on the 
Temple Mount area by the Karaites and an attempt was made 
to kill others. By personal intervention at the caliph’s court 
in Baghdad and with the help of influential coreligionists in 
Iraq, he was successful in his endeavor to diminish the power 
of the Karaites, who for thirty years presided over the Jewish 
community in Jerusalem and represented it before the Mus- 
lim authorities. Nevertheless, even after Ben Meir’s successful 
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intervention, the spiritual power of the Karaites in Jerusalem 
did not decline, and they could muster an array of authors, 
scholars, and religious leaders like Salmon b. Jeroham, Sahl b. 
Mazli’ah, Japheth b. Ali, Ibn Zuta, Joseph ibn Nuh, Ali b. Sulei- 
man, and many others. They did important research into the 
Hebrew language and wrote commentaries on the Bible and 
the precepts, which influenced all the Karaite communities in 
the Diaspora. During the leadership of *Solomon b. Judah, and 
especially his successor Daniel b. Azariah (1051-62), both of 
whom resided in Jerusalem and Ramleh alternately, the rela- 
tions between the Rabbanites and Karaites improved. Indeed, 
the general situation in Erez Israel was so bad that there was 
no place for internal strife. 


General Description. The descriptions of the Arabic geogra- 
phers and other writers make it possible to conceive of what 
Jerusalem was like in that period. It appears that the town - 
called at first by the Roman name Aelia, later Bayt al-Maqdis 
(the “holy house,” or the “temple”), and from the tenth cen- 
tury al-Quds (the “holy”) - was larger in the first four cen- 
turies of Muslim rule than at a later time. In addition to the 
strong town walls, which had eight gates, it also had a moat 
on some sides, especially to the north and south. The Per- 
sian traveler Nasir-i-Khusrau, who visited the city in 1047, 
says that it had high, well-built, and clean bazaars and that 
all the streets were paved with stone slabs. Most Arabic au- 
thors dwell on the descriptions of the Aqsa mosque and the 
Dome of the Rock. Besides these buildings and the Citadel, 
there was the so-called mosque of Omar, built within the 
southern precincts of the Church of the Holy Sepulcher in 
936. The town was still predominantly non-Muslim and had 
a great number of splendid churches. The Jews had two quar- 
ters, one southwest of the Temple area and one west of it, near 
the gate of the “cave” (perhaps Warren's Gate). A letter written 
in the late 11" century mentions Harat al-Yahid (the Jewish 
Quarter) near a church (Gottheil-Worrell, Fragments p. 120 
1. 30). At the end of the tenth century the Christians appar- 
ently were still the strongest element in the town. The Arabic 
geographer al-Maqdisi (end of the tenth century), who was a 
Jerusalemite, complained that there were no Muslim theolo- 
gians in the town and that nobody was interested in Islamic 
sciences, whereas the Christians and the Jews were numerous. 
He also said that it was difficult to make a living. In addition, 
he emphasized that there were always many strangers in the 
city, most of whom were surely pilgrims - Christians, Jews, 
and Muslims — but others also came to live in it permanently, 
such as members of dissident Islamic sects or adepts of Mus- 
lim mysticism. The Karramiyya, a Muslim sect from Persia, 
was strongly represented, as were various currents of Sufism. 
Some of the founders and leaders of the Sufis came to Jeru- 
salem, among them Bayazid al-Bistami, Ibrahim ibn Adham, 
Bishr al-Hafi, and in the 11 century al-*Ghazali. The infor- 
mation about the political situation of the Jews in Jerusalem 
in the tenth century is varied. According to Salmon b. Jero- 
ham the Muslims and the Christians persecuted the Jews and 
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tried to diminish their rights. Al-Maqdisi's assertion seems to 
be an exaggeration, at least in relation to the Jews. 


FATIMID RULE. The *Fatimid conquest, following that of 
Egypt in 969, at first brought some relief to the Jewish pop- 
ulation but ushered in a period of troubles. Whereas Egypt 
under the first Fatimids enjoyed security and economic pros- 
perity, Erez Israel suffered greatly from the wars between the 
Fatimids and their enemies, first the Qarmatians, who were 
accused of intending to change the gibla (Muslim direction of 
prayer) from Mecca to Jerusalem, and later the Bani Jarrah, 
chieftains of the great Bedouin tribe of Tayy who for 70 years 
tried to overthrow Fatimid rule. The coastal towns of Erez 
Israel probably took a commensurate part in the revival of 
international trade in the eastern Mediterranean, but Jeru- 
salem remained far from the trade routes. The plight of the 
Christians and the Jews in Jerusalem in the 11‘ century was 
especially precarious. The deranged Fatimid caliph al-Hakim 
persecuted the non-Muslims and in 1009 had the churches de- 
stroyed, among them the Church of the Holy Sepulcher. The 
latter was rebuilt, but once more was destroyed by an earth- 
quake in 1034 and remained in ruins until the Byzantine em- 
peror paid for its restoration in 1048. Only the Church of the 
Resurrection was rebuilt, however, and the basilica of Con- 
stantine was never restored. 
The town apparently changed a great deal in those days. 
The decline of the old settled population - Jews, Christians, 
and Muslims - was only one of the changes. In 1033 the town 
walls were repaired, but the area within them was diminished, 
the entire area of Mount Zion remaining outside the walls. 
The decline of Ramleh in the middle of the 11" century and 
the increase of Christian pilgrims from European countries 
gave sorely afflicted Jerusalem another chance, but then, in 
the last third of the century it became a bone of contention 
between various political powers. In 1071 Jerusalem was taken 
by the Seljuk general Atsiz and annexed to the great empire of 
the sultans of Iraq and Persia. Five years later the inhabitants 
revolted against Atsiz, who had left to fight a war against the 
Fatimids, and when he returned and took the town once more, 
it was severely punished. Some years afterward the Seljuks 
appointed the Turkoman officer Urtuq prince of Jerusalem. 
In 1091 Urtuq left the town to his sons Suqman and Ilghazi, 
whose rule lasted no more than five years. In 1098 Jerusalem 
fell for a second time to the Fatimids, who held it against an 
attempt of the Seljuk prince Ridwan. In 1099 Jerusalem was 
conquered by the crusaders. 
[Eliyahu Ashtor and Haim Z’ew Hirschberg / 
Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


Crusader Period 

The European Christian crusaders besieged Jerusalem from 
June 6 to July 15, 1099. When several attempts to seize the city 
by direct attack failed, they constructed siege towers and con- 
centrated their forces on two weak spots: the first between the 
Damascus Gate and the tower in the eastern section of the 
northern wall and the second in the area of Mount Zion. The 
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attack began on the night of Thursday, July 14, and was con- 
cluded the next morning. The troops of Flanders and north- 
ern France, led by Godfrey de Bouillon, scaled the walls in the 
northeastern sector, which was defended by both Muslims and 
Jews, the latter fighting to protect their own quarter nearby. 
At the same time, the Provengal force, led by Raymond of St. 
Gilles, surmounted the wall adjoining Mount Zion, while the 
Normans from Sicily, headed by Tancred, entered the north- 
west corner of the city in the vicinity of the tower (subse- 
quently called the Tancred Tower). 

The population, Muslims and Jews alike, was massacred. 
Many Jews perished in the synagogues that were set on fire by 
the conquerors; others were taken prisoner and sold into slav- 
ery in Europe, where the Jewish communities later redeemed 
them. Some Jewish prisoners were taken to Ashkelon (still 
in Muslim hands) along with the Egyptian commander of 
the city’s fortress, who had surrendered; they were ransomed 
by the Jewish communities of Egypt and brought there. As a 
result of the massacre, the city was largely depopulated and 
the first period of crusader rule was a period of insecurity 
and economic difficulties. During the second decade of their 
rule, in order to repopulate the city, the crusaders transferred 
Christian Arab tribes from Transjordan and settled them in 
the former Jewish quarter, between the Damascus and Lions’ 
Gates. In order to encourage people to settle there, the duty 
on food was reduced. Asa matter of course, Jerusalem became 
the capital of the crusaders’ kingdom, which was called the 
Kingdom of Jerusalem (Regnum Hierusalem), or Jerusalemite 
Kingdom (Regnum Hierosolymitanorum), or even Kingdom of 
David (Regnum David). Jerusalem was chosen to be the capital 
despite economic, administrative, and security problems due 
to its location in the crusaders’ southernmost territories. 

Jerusalem developed and flourished in the middle of the 
126 century because of the concentration of all the govern- 
ment and church bodies there. The king’s court, his admin- 
istration, and the centers of the ecclesiastical institutions, as 
well as of the various monastic and military orders, were lo- 
cated there, providing a livelihood for a considerable num- 
ber of permanent inhabitants. The most important factor in 
the development of Jerusalem at that period, however, was 
the stream of pilgrims from all countries of Christian Europe 
(there are records of pilgrims coming from as far as Russia, 
Scandinavia, and Portugal). Tens of thousands of pilgrims vis- 
ited Jerusalem every year. These *pilgrimages were not only an 
important source of income but also added to the city’s popu- 
lation, since a number of pilgrims remained there. Owing to 
its geographical position, however, it remained a consumer 
city, as in earlier and later periods. 


THE CITY AND ITS INSTITUTIONS. Jerusalem during the 
crusader period was located within the walls of the previous 
Arab city. The basic pattern of the city remained the same, 
although there seems to have been an increase in the num- 
ber of inhabitants. A period of construction began, the likes 
of which had not been seen since the time of Herod. Many 
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of the buildings that had remained intact were used for their 
former purposes. First and foremost was the citadel by the 
western gate (Jaffa Gate), which the crusaders called Turris 
David (David's Tower). It housed the king’s garrison, the food 
warehouses for the army and probably for the entire city, and 
the customs administration for imports, which were directed 
through this gate. Adjoining the citadel was the king’s palace, 
on the site of Herod’s palace and the administrative center 
during the Roman Byzantine periods. 

At first the king and his court had their residence in the 
al-Aqsa Mosque and vicinity, but when this area was given to 
the Templars, the king moved to the vicinity of the citadel, 
which was traditionally associated with the rule over the city. 
Just as the citadel and the palace signified the secular power, 
the Holy Sepulcher and its environs signified the rule of the 
Church and its religious ritual. Near the Holy Sepulcher, re- 
built by the crusaders and reopened in 1140, stood the pal- 
ace of the patriarch of Jerusalem, and opposite its southern 
entrance were the monasteries of the Benedictines and the 
area of the Order of St. John, the Hospitalers (now the New 
Market). The Templars were situated in the al-Aqsa Mosque, 
which the crusaders called the Temple of Solomon (Templum 
Solomonis) and which is known in Jewish tradition as Midrash 
Shelomo (Solomon's House of Study). The German-speaking 
order of knights, a branch of the Hospitalers, was located near 
the Temple Mount (in what is now the Jewish quarter); the 
Order of St. Lazarus, the Leper Knights, was outside the city 
wall, near the present New Gate. 

The establishment of the crusaders’ rule invigorated 
Christian religious life. Throughout the 12" century many 
Christian traditions associated with Jerusalem and its vi- 
cinity were established, particularly those pertaining to the 
life of Jesus. Thus the tradition of Via Dolorosa was defined. 
The crystallization of these traditions stimulated an unusual 
amount of building in the city. Many Muslim shrines were 
turned into churches; for example, the Dome of the Rock 
(“Mosque of Omar”) was called the Lord’s Temple (Tem- 
plum Domini) by the crusaders. New churches were also 
built, among them the new Church of the Holy Sepulcher, 
the most important architectural endeavor of the crusaders 
in Jerusalem, which was dedicated in 1149, 50 years after the 
conquest. The crusaders concentrated a number of churches 
under one roof. Some were built in the Byzantine period, in- 
cluding the Anastasis (Church of the Resurrection), which is 
the traditional site of the tomb of Jesus, the Martyrion, and 
the chapel of Queen Helena (Church of the Holy Cross). The 
ancient buildings did not blend well with the new structure, 
and there was a lack of symmetry among the component parts: 
a Byzantine church in the west, a Romanesque church in the 
middle. The southern gates (there was only a small gate in the 
west) are the best examples of crusader art in architecture and 
sculpture of that period. Among the outstanding churches 
built were the Church of St. Anne, in fine Romanesque style; 
the renovated “Tomb of Mary” church in the Valley of Je- 
hoshaphat; and the churches of Mount Zion. 
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POPULATION OF THE CITY. Most of the inhabitants of 12* 
century Jerusalem were of European origin, except for the 
Eastern Christians — the Syrians (Suriani), the Jacobites, and 
the Copts, who lived in the northeastern corner of the city 
near the church of Santa Maria Magdalena. The Armenians, 
who had special relations with the crusaders, having two in- 
dependent Christian monarchies in the northeast Middle East, 
were settled in the southwestern part of Jerusalem, around the 
Church of St. James. There were also Georgians from Caucasia 
(Georgiani), whose center was the Monastery of the Cross out- 
side the walls of the city. The majority of the population was of 
French descent. French was the main language (official docu- 
ments were written in Latin in the 12" century and in French 
in the 13). The others congregated in ethnic or linguistic com- 
munities, such as the German knights mentioned above; the 
Spaniards, who settled near the Damascus Gate; the Proven- 
cals, near the Zion Gate; and the Hungarians near the New 
Gate. These communities had their own churches and later 
often hostels for pilgrims from their countries of origin. Mus- 
lims and Jews were not permitted to reside in the city; however, 
the Muslims came into the city for business purposes and some 
Jews settled near the Citadel. *Benjamin of Tudela tells of a few 
Jewish dyers whom he met while visiting Jerusalem. 


THE FALL OF CRUSADER JERUSALEM. After the battle of 
Hattin (July 1187) the army of *Saladin besieged Jerusalem. 
The patriarch of Jerusalem and the secular commanders soon 
agreed to surrender, on condition that they would be allowed 
to ransom themselves from captivity and take their posses- 
sions with them. The city surrendered in November 1187 and 
remained in Muslim hands until 1229. All Christians, except 
for the Easterners, were forbidden to reside in Jerusalem. 
The Easterners were allowed to take care of the Holy Sepul- 
cher and some of the other churches. Most of the churches 
were either restored as Muslim shrines and mosques, like the 
Dome of the Rock and the al-Aqsa Mosque, or converted into 
Muslim charitable or religious institutions. The Church of St. 
Anne became a madrasa (religious college). The Jewish com- 
munity was renewed as a result of the initiative of Saladin. 
Jews came into the city from other towns in the country, for 
example, Ashkelon, which was destroyed on Saladin’s orders. 
Prominent among these was a group of Yemenites. Others 
came as immigrants from the Maghreb (North Africa) and 
Europe. A particularly important group of immigrants were 
those rabbis who came from France and England (1209-11). 
In 1218 *Al-Harizi reported that Saladin invited the Jews to 
settle in Jerusalem (Tahkemoni, Kaminke (ed.), 214-5, 353). It 
seems that the Jews lived in separate communities according 
to their country or town of origin. 

In the third decade of the 13" century, Jerusalem suffered 
from a systematic destruction of its fortifications by the Mus- 
lims, as in other cities which seemed likely to serve as strong 
points for a renewed effort of settlement by the crusaders. The 
attempts by the Third Crusade to capture Jerusalem failed, 
even though the army got very close to the city. The walls of 
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Jerusalem were destroyed by the Arabs in 1219. Thus Jerusalem 
had no wall for more than 300 years, until the Ottoman sul- 
tan Suleiman the Magnificent rebuilt it in 1537-41. What the 
Christians did not achieve by military action, however, they 
succeeded in obtaining by diplomatic negotiations. Accord- 
ing to an agreement between al-Malik Al-Kamil, the ruler of 
Egypt, and Frederick 11, Holy Roman Emperor and the king 
of Germany, a corridor to Jaffa through Ramleh was agreed 
upon, and Jerusalem was divided between Christians and 
Muslims (Tell ‘Ajjal 1229). The Muslims received the area of 
the Temple Mount and freedom of worship therein; the Chris- 
tians received the rest of the city, and Frederick had himself 
crowned King of Jerusalem in the Church of the Holy Sep- 
ulcher. During this second period of occupancy (1229-44), 
the crusaders tried to resettle the city, but the results were in 
no way comparable with their achievements during the 12 
century, either in population or in economic life. In 1240 the 
rulers of Egypt, who were competing with Damascus for as- 
cendancy in the area, asked for help from the hordes of the 
Khwarizm Turks, who attacked Jerusalem in 1244, sacked the 
city, massacred the Christians, and devastated the Church of 
the Holy Sepulcher. Only a few Christian inhabitants of the 
city succeeded in escaping to Jaffa. *Nahmanides mentions in 
his letter (written 1267) that he found only two Jewish dyers in 
Jerusalem, because during the Tartar (= Khwarizim) conquest 
some Jews had been killed but others escaped from the city. It 
seems that these found shelter in Nablus, because Nahmanides 
remarks that the Torah scroll which they took with them was 
brought back to Jerusalem, when he succeeded in establishing 
a synagogue (Yaari, Iggerot, p. 85). The city suffered greatly and 
did not recover until the overthrow of the Ayyubids in Egypt 
by the Mamluks in 1250. Jerusalem became part of the Mam- 
luk kingdom and remained so for over 260 years. 


[Encyclopaedia Hebraica] 


Mamluk Period 

After the death of al-Malik al-Salih Ayytb, the sultan of Egypt, 
in 1249, Jerusalem was incorporated into the kingdom of al- 
Malik al-Nasir Yusuf, ruler of *Aleppo and Damascus. While 
this Syrian *Ayyubid was waging war with the *Mamluks - 
who had taken over in Egypt - the *Mongols invaded the 
Near East and penetrated into Erez Israel at the beginning of 
1260. The inhabitants of Jerusalem fled panic-stricken when 
the Mongol hordes swept over the country sacking the town- 
lets and villages. When the Mamluks succeeded in Septem- 
ber 1260 in defeating the Mongols at ‘Ayn Jalat (“Ein-Harod), 
Jerusalem, with all Erez Israel, was annexed to their kingdom 
and remained under their rule until the Ottomans conquered 
Syria and Egypt in 1516/17. The situation of Jerusalem in the 
years after the retreat of the Mongols was very depressed. 
*Nahmanides reported in 1267 that only a part of the inhab- 
itants had returned to the city and there were no more than 
2,000 living there, among them 300 Christians. He persuaded 
some Jews who had found shelter in the villages to return and 
reconstitute the Jewish community. 
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The Mamluks did not care to fortify Jerusalem and re- 
populate it. Under their long rule Jerusalem became a town of 
theologians whose life focused on the mosques and madrasas 
(Muslim theological colleges). Until the last quarter of the 14" 
century it belonged to the province of Damascus and was ad- 
ministered by a low-ranking Mamluk appointed by the naib 
(deputy of the Sultan) of Damascus. In 1376 al-Malik al-Ashraf 
Sha‘ban made Jerusalem a separate province and henceforth 
its head was appointed by the sultan himself. The new admin- 
istrative entity was a small one, comprising the Judean hill 
country with Hebron, although at times Ramleh and Nablus 
(Shechem) were annexed to it. The promotion of its head to 
a higher rank, however, did not signify a great change in its 
status. The post was often sold to the highest bidder, who later 
did his best to extort from the townspeople what he had paid. 
The complaints of the inhabitants sometimes brought about 
the dismissal of the naib, but for the most part they had to 
submit to his tyranny. Another very important post in the ad- 
ministration of Jerusalem was that of the “superintendent of 
the two Holy Places” (nazir al-haramayn), who was in charge 
of the sanctuaries of Jerusalem and *Hebron. He adminis- 
tered the endowments and supervised the activities of the 
staff. Sometimes this post was also held by the deputy of the 
sultan himself. It seems that the administration was not very 
efficient, even in the field in which the Mamluks were really 
interested, i.e., security. Letters of Italian Jews who settled in 
Jerusalem during the 15‘" century (see below) contain reports 
about the lack of security in the town’s surroundings, where 
Bedouin were roaming. 

In this period Jerusalem produced soap, manufactured 
from the olive oil which was supplied by the villages of central 
Erez Israel, but the Mamluk authorities encroached upon this 
industrial activity, e.g., by the establishment of monopolies 
and the forced purchase of large quantities of the raw mate- 
rial at high prices. The Arabic historian Mujir al-Din (d. 1521) 
dwelled on the catastrophic consequences of these measures, 
and one reads in the reports of Jews who settled in the town 
in the 15** century about the great difficulty of making a liv- 
ing. Even the frequent visits by groups of pilgrims could 
not change the economic situation. The pilgrims only made 
short visits and did their utmost to escape the extortions of 
the authorities as soon as possible. Consequently, Jerusalem 
remained a very poor town. The population did not increase 
considerably and Western pilgrims reported that many houses 
were empty or had fallen into ruin. At the end of the 15" cen- 
tury Jerusalem probably had no more than 10,000 inhabitants. 
The Dominican Felix Fabri, who was in Jerusalem in 1483, 
says that there were 1,000 Christians. The Jewish community 
numbered 100-150 families. 

Whereas the Mamluks did nothing for the development 
of Jerusalem's economy, they continued the policy and trends 
of the Muslims since the Crusades in underlining the religious 
importance of Jerusalem for Islam. Religious propaganda 
had found expression in the building of madrasas and zawi- 
yas (convents - Ar. zawiya, pl. zawaya) for Sufis and the pro- 
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duction of guidebooks for visits to the Holy Places, especially 
in Jerusalem and in Hebron. The Mamluk rulers generously 
endowed religious establishments, such as mosques and col- 
leges. These activities corresponded well with the efforts they 
made to appear as the champions of orthodox Islam. The sul- 
tan Baybars had the Dome of the Rock repaired in 1261 and in 
1263 he founded a hospice for pilgrims not far from the west- 
ern gate of the town. Qalatin (1279-90) repaired the roof of 
the al-Aqsa mosque and founded another hospice. The sul- 
tans Katbugha (1294-96) and al-Malik al-Nasir Muhammad 
(d. 1341) restored the wall of the Haram, and the latter also 
repaired the gilding of the roofs of the al-Aqsa Mosque and 
the Dome of the Rock. Barsbay (1422-38) made endowments 
for the upkeep of al-Aqsa, and Jaqmaq (1438-53) repaired the 
roof of the Dome of the Rock once more. Tengiz, viceroy of 
Syria under the reign of al-Malik al-Nasir Muhammad, built 
a great madrasa in Jerusalem. Other colleges were founded 
in the 14" century by the emirs Tushtumur and Arghiin and 
in 1482 by the sultan Qaitbay. The Mamluks also spent large 
sums on the restoration of the water conduits which supplied 
the town (or more correctly the Haram), among them Tengiz 
in 1338 and the sultans Khushqadam and Qaiitbay in the sec- 
ond half of the century. Princes from Persia and Turkey also 
founded madrasas and hospices for pilgrims in Jerusalem in 
that period. Thus, these numerous endowments resulted in 
the building of a great number of religious buildings, which 
became the striking feature of Jerusalem. (The travelogues of 
Western pilgrims and other sources give one a clear picture 
of Jerusalem in the later Middle Ages.) 

Contradictory statements as to the existence of town 
walls point to the fact that Jerusalem was only partly enclosed 
by walls. Apparently the walls were not completely razed in 
1219 and parts were rebuilt in 1229. The walled-in area prob- 
ably included Mount Zion in the 14" century, whereas in 15'»- 
century descriptions it appears as being outside of the walls, 
thus indicating changes in the area of the city. On the other 
hand, there were no suburbs outside the walls. Mujir al-Din 
mentions some small groups of houses west and northwest 
of the town; north and east of it there were some zawiyas and 
churches. On the southern outskirts there were also zawiyas 
and a group of houses named after the sheikh Abu Thawr, 
who participated in the siege of Jerusalem in 1187. The an- 
cient Byzantine town plan had disappeared, although “David 
Street” (Tariq Da’ud) - the street connecting Jaffa Gate and 
Bab al-Silsila, the main entrance of the Haram - remained the 
main artery of the town. The area north and west of the al- 
Aqsa Mosque was occupied by many colleges and convents of 
Sufi mysitcs: Mujir al-Din mentions 44 madrasas and about 
20 zawiyas. The palace of the naib was also located northwest 
of the Haram. The area which the Christians held in the town 
was reduced, and Saladin had established a convent of Sufis in 
the former palace of the patriarch, north of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulcher. The church of the Hospitalers had become a 
Muslim hospital, a part of the hospital itself was also handed 
over to Sufis, and south of the Church of the Holy Sepulcher 
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a mosque was built. Since the number of the madrasas had 
increased so markedly, Jerusalem became a center of Islamic 
studies in the later Middle Ages. The most important schools 
were al-Salahiyya al-Tengiziyya, al-Mu‘azzamiyya, and al- 
‘Uthmaniyya, but other madrasas had students from other 
towns in Erez Israel, and even from other countries. The 
theologians who taught at the madrasas were the most distin- 
guished group in the town’s population. Among them there 
were families which for a number of generations had held cer- 
tain prominent posts in the clerical hierarchy, such as the Ibn 
Jama‘a, Ibn Ghanim, al-Qarqashandi, and al-Dayri. Some of 
the teachers at the madrasas of Jerusalem were well known 
in the Muslim world, e.g., Ibn al-Ha@im (d. 1412) and Kamal 
al-Din ibn Abi Sharif (d. 1500), both of whom were prolific 
writers in various branches of Islamic theology. 

In view of the fact that the Muslim theologians played so 
great a role in the town, one can easily understand that perse- 
cutions of the non-Muslims were frequent. The atmosphere 
was charged with fanaticism, and the interventions of Chris- 
tian princes who tried to protect their coreligionists were not 
always successful. For the most part, the outbreaks of Muslim 
fanaticism were directed against the Latin Friars (Franciscans) 
who had established a monastery on Mount Zion in 1334. Sev- 
eral times the Friars were imprisoned and sent to Damascus 
or Cairo. The possession of some sites on Mount Zion, which 
were coveted by Christians and Muslims, and sometimes 
even by Jews, became a point of contention. Time and again 
the chapel above the grave of David's supposed tomb passed 
from the Christians to the Muslims and vice versa. When the 
Christians built a church on Mount Zion in 1452 on the site 
where Mary is believed to have lived for a long time, it was 
immediately pulled down by Muslim fanatics. At times the 
Muslims penetrated into the Church of the Holy Sepulcher 
and other churches, devastated them, and destroyed some 
parts completely. In 1489 the Franciscans obtained permis- 
sion once again to build a church on the site where Mary had 
lived, but in 1490 it was pulled down. 

The role of the Jews in Jerusalem was very modest. Un- 
til the end of the 15 century their number was apparently 
quite small. In about the middle of the 14» century there was 
a yeshivah in the town whose head was a rabbi named Isaac 
ha-Levi Asir ha-Tikvah. At the beginning of the 15" century 
immigration of Jews from European countries began, but the 
attempt of German Jews to acquire the room above the sup- 
posed tomb of David almost brought it to a halt. The Chris- 
tians applied to the pope, who asked the Italian merchant re- 
publics to stop taking Jews on board their ships sailing for Erez 
Israel; this happened in 1428. The Mamluk government also 
harassed the Jews, and in about 1440 it imposed a heavy tax 
on them to be paid yearly. Most Jews were craftsmen or petty 
merchants who could not afford to pay the tax and many left 
the town. Details on the economic situation of the Jews are 
given in a letter of R. Elijah of Ferrara, who settled in Jeru- 
salem in 1438 and became rabbi of the community. R. Isaac b. 
Meir Latif (c. 1470) states that there were 150 Jewish families in 
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town, whereas *Meshullam of Volterra, who visited Jerusalem 
in 1481, spoke of about 250, but this was probably an exagger- 
ated figure. Even in that period the Jews suffered greatly from 
heavy taxation and Muslim intolerance. In 1474 the Muslims 
destroyed an old synagogue, but the sultan intervened and af- 
ter a long lawsuit had it returned and rebuilt. R. Obadiah of 
*Bertinoro, who went to Jerusalem in 1488 and became the 
spiritual head of the community, complained about its poverty 
and oppression, which caused Nathan *Sholal to move from 
Jerusalem to Cairo, where he became *nagid (leader) of Egyp- 
tian Jewry. Obadiah found no more than 70 Jewish families 
and many widows in Jerusalem, but shortly afterward a change 
took place. On the one hand, the government abolished the 
heavy tax and the Italian republics once more allowed Jews to 
travel on their ships to Erez Israel, and on the other hand, the 
immigration of the Spanish exiles began. A pupil of R. Oba- 
diah related in a letter written in 1495 that about 200 Jewish 
families were living in Jerusalem. 

In the beginning of the 16" century there were scholars 
in Jerusalem who took part in the controversy which arose 
over the fixing of the dates of the sabbatical (shemittah) years. 
Scholars in Safed also took part in the dispute, not missing the 
opportunity to underline their reverence for the Jerusalemites 
(see *Israel, Land of, History). R. Isaac *Sholal, who was the 
nagid of Jewry in Mamluk lands and resided in Cairo, moved 
to Jerusalem at the end of Mamluk rule and published ordi- 
nances (takkanot) for the welfare and good order of the com- 
munity; they are quoted in R. Moses *Basole’s travel book. 


[Eliyahu Ashtor / Haim Z’ew Hirschberg] 


Under Ottoman Rule (1517-1917) 

SULEIMAN THE MAGNIFICENT AND HIS WORK. ‘The pres- 
ent-day wall around the Old City of Jerusalem was the work 
of the sultan Suleiman I (1520-66), who was called al- Qanini 
(“the Lawgiver”), and in the West, the Magnificent. Accord- 
ing to contemporary evidence, most of the wall was in ruins 
at the end of the Mamluk period and Suleiman, known for his 
widespread activities in the building of numerous mosques 
and public buildings in the empire, ordered that Jerusalem 
be surrounded by a wall in order to protect its inhabitants 
against marauding Bedouins. Some believe that the activi- 
ties of Charles v in *Tunisia aimed against the Ottomans 
prompted the rebuilding of Jerusalem’s wall, as a defensive 
measure. 

The following statement was made by an anonymous 
contemporary “Jewish” inhabitant of Jerusalem or Hebron: 
“Jerusalem the Holy City has been destroyed through our 
sins. Nothing is left of the old structure except for a little 
of the foundation of the walls. Now, in 1537, they have be- 
gun to build the walls around the city by order of the king, 
Sultan Suleiman. They have also put a great fountain in the 
Temple...” (Ha-Meammer, 3, p. 211). The building of the wall 
made a great impression on the Jewish world, and Joseph ha- 
Kohen recorded it in his chronicle: “In that year 1540 [an in- 
significant error], God aroused the spirit of Suleiman king of 
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Greece (= Rumelia) and Persia and he set out to build the walls 
of Jerusalem the holy city in the land of Judah. And he sent 
officials who built its walls and set up its gates as in former 
times and its towers as in bygone days. And his fame spread 
throughout the land for he wrought a great deed. And they 
did also extend the tunnel into the town lest the people thirst 
for water. May God remember him favorably” (Sefer Divrei 
ha-Yamim le-Malkhei Zarefat u-Malkhei Beit Ottoman, Sabio- 
netta, 1554, 261b-—262a). As is stated in the former source, the 
wall was rebuilt on top of its former remains, some of which 
dated to Second Temple times. In certain places the planner- 
engineer deviated from the ancient pattern, e.g., by leaving 
part of present-day Mount Zion outside the wall. According 
to tradition he was executed for this. 

The construction of the wall lasted from 1537 to 1541, as 
is recounted in the 11 original inscriptions inserted in various 
parts of the wall, especially near the gates. Thus, for instance, 
the inscription near the Jaffa Gate (Bab al-Khalil, the Gate of 
Hebron) contains the date 945 A.H. (1538-39). The southern 
wall contains the Zion Gate (Bab al-Nabi Daud, i.e., Gate of 
the “Prophet” David, since it is near “David's Tomb,” which is 
on Mount Zion). Next is the Dung Gate (Bab al-Maghariba, 
or Moor Gate, because of its proximity to the quarter of the 
Maghreb Muslims). On a tablet nearby is the date 947 A.H. 
(1540-41). Further east along the southern wall are three gates 
which are closed off, dating to pre-Ottoman times: the Double 
Gate, the Triple Gate, and the Single Gate. Northward along 
the eastern wall is the Mercy Gate (which the Muslims call 
by the same name, Bab al-Rahma, or al-Dahriyya, i.e., Eter- 
nal, and the Christians call the Golden Gate). There are sev- 
eral legendary reasons for its being closed. Inside the area of 
the Temple Mount this gate has been divided into two since 
the early Middle Ages, one being called the Gate of Repen- 
tance (Bab al-Tawba). In the east is the Lions’ Gate (Bab Sittna 
Maryam, the Gate of our Lady Mary, because of its proxim- 
ity to the traditional birthplace of Mary, Jesus’ mother; the 
Christians call it St. Stephen’s Gate). On the northern side 
is Herod’s (or the Flower) Gate (Bab al-Zahra, a corruption 
of Sahira since it leads to the plain of Sahira (Sura 79:14) on 
which, as the Muslims believe, all creatures will congregate on 
the day of the resurrection of the dead (see *Eschatology)). 
The most magnificent of the gates is the Damascus Gate (Bab 
al-‘Amtd, Gate of the Pillar or Column). The seventh gate is 
the New Gate in the wall near the Christian Quarter (opposite 
the Hospice of Notre Dame), which was opened at the time of 
the sultan Abdul Hamid 11 (1876-1908) and for this reason was 
first called the Sultan’s Gate; it was to facilitate the connection 
between the Christian Quarter and New Jerusalem. 

Suleiman also introduced changes in the buildings on the 
Temple Mount. He ordered that the mosaics covering the walls 
of the Dome of the Rock be removed and replaced by beau- 
tiful marble tablets and facings, which adorned the building 
until the 1950s and were in part replaced during the repairs 
conducted by the Jordanian government. During Suleiman’s 
reign four sabils (public fountains) were set up in the city and 
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one outside it near the Sultan’s Pool, in order to provide wa- 
ter for passersby. The most beautiful of these is opposite the 
Chain Gate (Bab al-Silsila) in the wall surrounding the Temple 
Mount. The two Jewish sources mentioned above emphasize 
the special attention devoted to one of the age-old problems 
of Jerusalem, the city’s water supply, especially for the Tem- 
ple Mount area. The conduits bringing water from the vicin- 
ity of Solomon's Pools (near Bethlehem) were repaired and 
widened by order of Suleiman and his wife Roxelana, and in 
1536 the Sultan’s Pool was constructed on the foundations of 
an ancient pool. Its water was collected by means of the dam 
in the Hinnom Valley (on what is the present-day road to Mt. 
Zion) and on it is also the fifth sabil. 

In order to maintain the madrasas (Muslim theologi- 
cal colleges) and shelters for the Sufis (zawiya, khanqa, tekke) 
which were established in former times, many properties 
(waqf) such as lands, shops, and flour mills were dedicated, 
bringing a flow of money to Muslim Jerusalem. Roxelana also 
established a khan (inn), and especially an ‘imdret (a soup 
kitchen providing free meals for students of the madrasas, 
dervishes, and other poor Muslims). These institutions were 
supported by taxes levied on numerous villages throughout 
the country. Repairs, which were ordered by the sultan, were 
made on the fortress near David’s Tower (Turk. Qishla, win- 
ter barracks for the soldiers). A Turkish aga encamped at this 
fortress together with an escort of a troop of janissaries. 


THE DECLINE OF JERUSALEM. After this period of construc- 
tion, however, the development of Jerusalem was halted. The 
authorities did nothing to preserve the show pieces of Muslim 
architecture and prevent their destruction through the agency 
of time and of man. Administratively, Jerusalem was the seat 
of the governor of the district, or sanjak (Ar. liwa’; Turk. san- 
jaq, both meaning “standard”). However, the mir liwa@ or san- 
jaq bey (i.e., the governor) was usually of a lower status than 
the other local regional rulers (Safed, Nablus, Gaza), since the 
central authorities regarded Jerusalem as no more than a town 
bordering on the land of the Bedouin (Arabistan). Jerusalem's 
governor was subordinate to the general governor (Turkish 
wali) of the province (eydlet), usually that of Damascus, but 
sometimes to the wali of Sidon (and Acre), and had no di- 
rect contact with the central authorities in Constantinople. 
In 1756/1169 A.H., however, Jerusalem was raised for a short 
time to the status of an independent provincial unit (eydlet), 
ruled by a governor (mutasarrif) bearing the standard of two 
tughs (“horsetails”) - though only in the second half of the 19 
century did it become an independent mutasarriflik ruled by 
a “two-tail” pasha — directly subordinate to the Sublime Porte 
in Constantinople (see below). In the city of Jerusalem the im- 
mediate control of all municipal matters was in the hands of 
the qadi. He was also the authority over all non-Muslims. 
The Ottomans introduced no changes in the composition 
of the Muslim population of Jerusalem. During their 400-year 
reign only a few Turks settled in the country. The Turkish lan- 
guage did not take the place of Arabic, although a number of 
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Turkish words were incorporated into the spoken Arabic. This 
absence of a permanently settled Turkish class facilitated the 
establishment of a kind of local nobility in Jerusalem, com- 
posed of the distinguished Arab families which derived their 
power and influence from farming taxes and duties (iltizam) 
and from their control of hereditary religious functions and, 
at the end of the Ottoman period, exercised administrative 
functions. These were the a‘ydan (the notables, “eyes” of the 
community), the effendi (masters), e.g., the families of Khatib, 
Dajjani, Ansari, Khalidi, ‘Alami, and later Nashashibi and 
Husayni. Several of Jerusalem's Christian families were also 
well-known: Salameh, Tannis, ‘Atallah, and Katan. 

One reason for the Ottoman rulers’ disparaging attitude 
toward Jerusalem may have been its insignificance from a 
strategic and political point of view when there was no lon- 
ger a danger of renewed Crusades. At the Ottoman conquest 
of Erez Israel (1516) even the exact date of Jerusalem’s capture 
was not noted. Because of its insignificance the rebels and in- 
vaders did not attempt to conquer it. The same situation ex- 
isted at the time of Zahir al-Omar, who in 1773 controlled the 
whole country except for Jerusalem. Similarly, Napoleon did 
not consider it necessary to conquer Jerusalem and was satis- 
fied with the towns of the coastal strip and the plain. Another 
reason was the city’s economic insignificance. According to 
the Ottoman records of land registration from the 16" century, 
the inhabitants of the district of Jerusalem were far fewer in 
number than those of Gaza, Nablus, and Safed. Accordingly, 
the income of Jerusalem's governor was smaller than that of 
the other governors. Apart from soap and Christian religious 
objects, almost nothing was manufactured in Jerusalem which 
could be exported to other districts or abroad. Nor did local 
trade play an important role in the city, since industry and 
craft did not develop in Jerusalem, which had no fertile rural 
areas surrounding it. Jewish, Muslim, and Christian sources 
were therefore justified in repeatedly emphasizing that most 
of the city’s inhabitants were extremely impoverished. Dur- 
ing the Ottoman Empire’s period of abundance, the sultans 
regarded it as a duty to exempt the city’s inhabitants from 
various taxes and even sent yearly contributions for distribu- 
tion among the poor. 


JEWISH JERUSALEM. Even before the Ottoman conquest 
there were many indications that Jewish Jerusalem was awak- 
ening from its lethargy. At the beginning of the 16" century it 
attracted the kabbalists who were awaiting the imminent re- 
demption, such as Abraham b. Eliezer ha-Levi. Isaac Sholal, 
the nagid of Egypt, also settled in the city. After the conquest, 
and especially in light of the sympathetic attitude of Sultan 
Suleiman, which aroused such a positive response on the 
part of the Jews, it appears as if there existed, in effect, those 
political and social conditions which could enable Jerusalem 
to reassert its function as the spiritual and religious center of 
Judaism. David *Reuveni, a man of imagination and political 
courage, approached the Jews of Jerusalem. *Levi b. Habib, 
who settled in the city and was one of the greatest scholars 
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of his time, attacked Jacob *Berab for wanting to reestablish 
ordination (semikhah) in Safed and succeeded in foiling that 
plan. *David ibn Abi Zimra and, later, Bezalel *Ashkenazi 
taught in Jerusalem. However, the overwhelming poverty of 
the scholars and all the Jewish inhabitants placed the city at a 
disadvantage, and Safed, which attracted in the 16 century 
the greatest scholars and most of the immigrants, superseded 
Jerusalem for a time in importance as a center. 

However, the communities of Egypt and Syria (especially 
Damascus) aided the Jerusalem community, as is attested by 
Moses *Trani (De Trani): “All the holy communities which 
send contributions to Jerusalem know that, in addition to what 
is distributed among the scholars and the poor, they are also 
used for all the fines and penalties levied on the community, 
for the inhabitants of Jerusalem can pay only the khara j (poll 
tax)... and the remaining burdens... have to be met from out- 
side contributions; for if they did not do thus, no one would 
want to settle in the city” (Responsa, vol. 3, no. 228). The situ- 
ation of the scholars and yeshivot was especially difficult, and 
there are recurring and repeated complaints about this in the 
literature of the period. 

Apparently the local rulers hindered the consolidation 
of the city’s Jewish population. According to official censuses 
in 1525, 1533-39, and 1553, the number of Jews in the town 
ranged between approximately 1,000 and 1,500. They lived 
in three quarters, Sharaf, al-Maslakh (“Slaughterhouse”), 
and Risha, which are coextensive with the present-day Jew- 
ish Quarter. David ibn Abi Zimra conveys in his responsa the 
interesting information that the Jewish Quarter is called the 
“City of Zion” by the Jews and Sahytn by the Arabs. He ex- 
plains that in the laws pertaining to the holiness of Jerusalem 
a distinction is to be made between that part to which these 
laws pertain, called by the Arabs Quds (= Jerusalem), and 
the other part (“Zion”), which is considered outside of Jeru- 
salem. In 1586 the authorities deprived the community of the 
synagogue named after Nahmanides (restored only after the 
Six-Day War). 

After Safed’s decline at the end of the 16" century Jeru- 
salem was built up. Bezalel Ashkenazi, who had come from 
Egypt, played a major role in this rebuilding. He was not con- 
tent merely to act as dayyan but also lent his help in the or- 
ganization of material assistance and even went on a mission 
to organize aid and save the synagogue which had been con- 
fiscated. He died in the early 1590s, however — shortly after 
his immigration - and was unable to carry out his activities. 
His initiative persisted after his death and Jewish Jerusalem 
continued to recover. The stream of immigrants from Tur- 
key, North Africa, Italy, and Western Europe soon turned to 
Jerusalem. One of the most distinguished and famous among 
them was R. Isaiah *Horowitz (immigrated in 1622), author 
of Shenei Luhot ha-Berit, whose influence was of great spiri- 
tual importance for the community. He found a population 
in Jerusalem composed of Sephardim, Ashkenazim, and Ital- 
ians (who were considered one community), Maghrebis, and 
Musta‘ribs (Moriscos). There was also a small Karaite com- 
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munity. Shortly after his arrival the community suffered se- 
verely from the persecution of the governor Muhammad ibn 
Farrukh (1625), which is described in the pamphlet Horvot 
Yerushalayim (published anonymously in Venice, 1636). This 
governor, however, was removed from his post a short while 
later and the community recovered. 

In general, the situation improved in Jerusalem, but the 
tax burden and other impositions were not eased. There are 
various extant sources from this period, including several in- 
teresting travel descriptions (see *Travels) - among them that 
of R. Moses Poryat of Prague (1650) - which make it possible 
to achieve a faithful reconstruction of the situation. There 
are also descriptions from the end of the 17" century which 
render an exact description of the situation in Jerusalem. 
There were then about 300 Jewish families, with nearly 1,200 
persons. This number exceeded the quota established by the 
Ottoman authorities for the Jews in the city, and they there- 
fore had to be bribed so that they would not expel the “extra” 
ones. The extortion of monies resulting from the increased 
numbers of Jews caused some of the people within the com- 
munity to seek to limit the number of new settlers and make 
them go elsewhere. 

The only possibility for the economic consolidation of the 
community was to send emissaries abroad to seek aid. Among 
the Jerusalem emissaries was *Shabbetai Zevi, who only ar- 
rived in the city in 1662 but made such a strong personal im- 
pression that shortly thereafter he was entrusted with the task 
of collecting contributions in Egypt. He did, in fact, succeed in 
raising considerable sums but he used them for disseminating 
propaganda for his movement. The sages of Jerusalem, who 
were not convinced by his messianic claims, excommunicated 
him and compelled him to leave Jerusalem. This, however, led 
to conflict and some of the Jerusalem emissaries who went 
abroad engaged in Shabbatean propaganda, caused friction 
within the Jerusalem community, and even undermined it 
economically and caused its breakdown, since they hindered 
an effective organization of aid to the community. Spiritually, 
in contrast, Jerusalem flourished during the 17" century. The 
city inherited Safed’s place in the study of the Kabbalah. R. 
Jacob *Zemah settled there in the late 1630s and edited the 
writings of R. Hayyim Vital with the help of the latter’s son 
Samuel. He himself wrote a series of books and commentar- 
ies explaining the teachings of R. Isaac Luria and Vital. Other 
mystics also settled in the city and, from then on, Jerusalem 
became the center of the kabbalists. 

An important contribution to the development of the 
city’s spiritual life was made by Jacob *Hagiz, who came from 
the Maghreb (Fez) by way of Italy, as did most of the North 
African immigrants of that time. With the financial assistance 
of an Italian family of philanthropists he established the bet 
midrash Beit Yaakov (1658), in which leading contemporary 
scholars taught talented disciples. These scholars included: 
R. Moses *Galante, R. Samuel *Garmison, R. Solomon *Al- 
gazi, and the important posek R. *Hezekiah da Silva, author 
of Peri Hadash. 
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At the end of the 17" century the Jewish community 
numbered approximately 1,000 persons. According to the re- 
cord of poll taxes, there were around 180 payers of the *kharaj. 
A quarter of them were scholars and rabbis; the remainder 
were craftsmen and small businessmen. Neither group be- 
longed to the wealthy classes who paid the highest tax (ala), 
only a quarter paid the intermediate (awsat), and the great 
majority the lower tax (adna). 

Although the Shabbatean movement failed and seemed 
to abate at the end of the 17** century, the ferment it had 
aroused did not cease. A group, 500 strong, headed by Judah 
b. Samuel he-Hasid and Hayyim *Malakh, which contained 
extreme and moderate Shabbatean trends, came to Jerusalem 
from Poland in 1700 and settled in the courtyard which was 
later the site of the Hurvah synagogue. Before their arrival 
the population was around 1,200, about a sixth of whom were 
Ashkenazim. The group broke up quickly, however, since their 
behavior led to quarrels within the community, until the vet- 
eran inhabitants had to turn to Poland and Western Europe 
and request assistance in their battle against the newcomers. 
In addition, the burden of debts owed by the Ashkenazim 
to the Muslims became so heavy that they no longer could 
bear them or maneuver with the creditors. Due to disrup- 
tions on the roads in Europe, financial help did not arrive 
from there. On Nov. 8, 1720, the Arabs broke into the Ashke- 
nazi synagogue and burned the Scrolls of the Law. They also 
seized the plot and held it until the migration of Perushim 
to Jerusalem approximately 100 years later (1816). For some 
time no Ashkenazi Jew could show himself in the streets of 
Jerusalem unless he disguised himself in Eastern dress. One 
of the first Ashkenazim who decided to return to Jerusalem 
was R. *Abraham Gershon of Kutow, brother-in-law of the 
Baal Shem Tov (c. 1750). 

During that period of depression, the community of 
Constantinople had to take the Jews of Jerusalem under its 
wing. A “council of officials” was established in the capital of 
the Ottoman Empire which undertook the responsibility for 
clearing up the community's debts and arranging its financial 
affairs. The officials from Constantinople also instituted or- 
dinances and special arrangements in order to prevent a re- 
currence of those events which had brought about the com- 
munity’s economic downfall. A special parnas was sent from 
Constantinople to supervise public affairs. Knowledge about 
the economic improvements resulting from these efforts be- 
came widespread and numerous immigrants again began to 
settle in Jerusalem, especially scholars. A special impression 
was made by the immigration of R. Hayyim b. Moses *Attar 
of Salé, who went with disciples from Italy and established a 
prominent yeshivah (1742) in a building which is still stand- 
ing. According to the rule “competition among scholars in- 
creases wisdom,’ more yeshivot were established in Jerusalem 
and the sounds of study echoed in its alleys. Wealthy Jews 
from all parts of the Diaspora contributed to the establish- 
ment and maintenance of these yeshivot. This activity also 
led to the increase in written works, especially of responsa, 
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which were published in Constantinople, Izmir, Salonika, and 
the towns of Italy. 

At the end of the 18" century, however, there was an- 
other decline in Jerusalem’s Jewish population. According 
to a possibly somewhat exaggerated estimate, approximately 
10,000 Jews lived there in the middle of the century, but as 
a result of the insecurity in the southern part of the country, 
the decline in influence of the central authority in Constanti- 
nople, and also epidemics and natural disasters, the popula- 
tion at the end of the century was estimated at half that num- 
ber or even less. 


CHRISTIAN JERUSALEM. According to the Ottoman deft- 
ers (lists of taxpayers) in Jerusalem, the number of Christian 
households increased from 119 to 303 between 1525 and 1533; 
if monks, clergymen, and bachelors are added, the increase 
was from 600 to 1,800 persons. In the villages surrounding 
Jerusalem - Bethlehem, Beit Jalla, Beit Sahtr - there were 
also Christian families. Most of them were permanent resi- 
dent Syrian Christians, but all spoke Arabic. They were called 
“Christiani dela centura, i.e., the girdled Christians, referring 
to the zunnar which was their special mark of difference from 
the Muslims. In the course of time the sign was forgotten but 
the name remained. In their way of life the Christians were 
not different from the Muslims; their women covered their 
faces in the streets like the Muslim women and would not go 
among men. Several travelers point out that drunkenness and 
prostitution were widespread among the Christians: in partic- 
ular, the last night of the Easter celebrations, when permission 
was granted to all the Christian inhabitants to congregate in 
the Church of the Holy Sepulcher, was believed to have been 
occasion for wanton immorality. 

The Muslims despised the Christians and in official doc- 
uments sometimes called them “infidels.” They were usually 
subject to all the restrictions applying to the “People of the 
Book’ in relation to the erection and maintenance of churches 
and other religious institutions. The authorities delayed per- 
mission for repairs, and when any attempt was made to intro- 
duce something which had not existed previously, they were 
forced to remove the addition. In the words of R. *Gedaliah 
of Siemiatycze (beginning of the 18 century): “The idol-wor- 
shipers are also in exile here — like the Jews” (Yaari, Massaot, 
341). According to him (loc. cit.) their number in Jerusalem 
was great and exceeded the number of the Ishmaelites (Turks 
and Arabs). They were not allowed to marry without obtaining 
permission from the governor, for which they had to pay the 
rusum tax, and the appointment of their religious leaders had 
to be approved by the governor or the qadi of Jerusalem. 

From a religious point of view the “Christiani dela cen- 
tura” were not a single entity but were divided into the vari- 
ous Eastern sects and churches, the Latins, i-e., the Catholics, 
being a negligible minority. Christian visitors usually counted 
seven to nine religious communities with an established claim 
to the Church of the Holy Sepulcher: Franciscans, i.e., Latin 
Friars of the order of St. Francis, called the “Little Brothers”; 
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Greeks, the Orthodox Melchites, members of the Byzantine 
Church; Georgians; Armenians; Abyssinians, also called “In- 
dish”; Jacobites; Syrians; Nestorians; and Copts. Each com- 
munity held a certain part of the Church, to which, as well 
as to various honorific ceremonial functions, it claimed a 
prescriptive right. There were frequent conflicts among the 
clergy, therefore, over real or imagined encroachments, and 
the Muslim authorities often had to mediate and decide be- 
tween the combatants (during the Ottoman period, the Brit- 
ish Mandate; later, the keys of the Holy Sepulcher were in the 
hands of a Jerusalem Muslim family). The Franciscan Friars, 
“Custodia Terrae Sanctae,” were responsible for the Christian 
pilgrims who came to worship at the *holy places. They would 
transfer to the authorities the taxes levied on the pilgrims at 
the gates of the city near the Church of the Holy Sepulcher, 
which the Muslims deprecatingly called al-Qumama (“a heap 
of rubbish”) instead of al-Qiyama (“the Church of the Resur- 
rection”). Probably only a few of the pilgrims knew that the tax 
collected from them was for the Muslims in the city. Conflicts 
periodically broke out among the Franciscans and clergymen 
of the other communities. 


ATTITUDE OF THE EUROPEAN POWERS. No less surprising 
than the coolness of the Ottoman authorities toward Jeru- 
salem (see Decline of Jerusalem, above) was the attitude of 
the countries of Christian Europe - first and foremost among 
them France, the first European power to enter into a *capitu- 
lations agreement with the Ottoman Empire. Francis 1, king 
of France and “the most Christian of Christians, saw himself 
as the defender of the Christian holy places and in 1528 com- 
plained about the confiscation of the church in Jerusalem, 
which was made into a mosque by the Muslims. This prob- 
ably referred to the Cenaculum, the Church of the Last Sup- 
per on Mount Zion. The sultan made no response to the com- 
plaint but promised that the other places in the vicinity of the 
mosque would remain under Christian control and would not 
be harmed by the Muslims. 

In 1535 a capitulations agreement was reached between 
Francis and Suleiman the Magnificent. It contained a clause, 
which stated explicitly that the pope could join the agreement 
and enjoy all its benefits. From that time on the Christian 
states, especially the pope, began to appeal to the French kings 
to protect the interests of the Christians and Christianity in 
Palestine. The capitulations were intended to regulate the ac- 
tivities of France in key places in Palestine, especially in Jeru- 
salem. It was reasonable to expect that a permanent French 
representative in Jerusalem would also be responsible for the 
maintenance of Christian and pilgrim holy places. However, 
it was only about 100 years after the first capitulation agree- 
ment and about 80 after the appointment of a French consul 
in Tripoli, Syria (1544), that the first French consul in Jeru- 
salem was appointed. 

The following are excerpts from the writings of the 
Frenchman E. Roger, who visited Palestine in 1631, as he re- 
corded in La Terre Sainte (1664; 461-4): 
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The third consulate is that of Jerusalem which our king, the 
most Christian of Christians, St. Louis [the 13", 1610-43], 
blessed be his memory, established in 1621 for the protection of 
our monks that by means of its influence they might establish 
and consolidate themselves in those places and overcome the in- 
sults and injustices inflicted on them by that barbaric people. 


After describing the consul’s duties toward the merchants, 
he continued: 


The fourth and fifth clauses [of the capitulations] deal only with 
the holy places and the monks inhabiting them, the pilgrims 
who also come to visit them, and other Christian passersby who 
are under the protection of that consul. They need him on every 
occasion in order to receive assistance and support in all their 
dealings with the Turks; he uses his influence to convince the 
Turks to maintain the capitulations and to practice according 
to the agreements. Nevertheless, the Turks do not refrain from 
perpetrating their tyrannical deeds both on the monks and the 
Catholic Christians who are not monks. These deeds would 
have been a thousandfold more difficult to bear were they not 
curtailed by that French consul whom the king has appointed 
for this purpose. A constant cause for praising and blessing our 
king is that in all the towns in which there is a consul or vice- 
consul a chapel is permitted in which he usually maintains two 
or three of our monks from the Jerusalem community, who cel- 
ebrate a holy mass daily for our king in the presence of the con- 
sul and the merchants, both those living in the towns and those 
at anchorage or from the ports... The reason that the attitude of 
the Turkish authorities to the monks and the Christian Catho- 
lics in Jerusalem is worse than in any other part of the sultan’s 
kingdom is that there is no consul there. For the Turks, seeing 
that M. Jean Lempereur, whom the king sent as consul, prevents 
their carrying out their usual tyrannies toward the monks, made 
false accusations against him to the pasha in Damascus and he 
was taken there by a troop of Turks. However, he proved his 
innocence and went to Constantinople. The pashas and qadis, 
who have since been in Jerusalem, do everything in their power 
to prevent his return, since he would hinder them from filling 
their pockets as they do in the absence of a consul. They daily 
invent new means, under the pretext of administrative action, 
of gradually destroying us. And when we have just escaped from 
one matter, they raise up another, a worse one in its stead. They 
do this not only during our lifetime but also after our death. For 
it is forbidden to bring a monk or a Catholic Christian for burial 
unless the guardian priest has first obtained the permission of 
the qadi who demands 12 dinars for it, although the contents of 
the permit, which I wish to include here in order to show the 
contempt in which they hold us, reads as follows: “I Abu Sulei- 
man, qadi of Jerusalem, permit the guardian of the Franjis to 
bury the cursed monk, so-and-so...” 


The attempts to appoint a consul to succeed Lempereur were 
futile, but in 1699 a French consul was again appointed in 
Jerusalem. However, he fled to Bethlehem several months later 
because of the pasha’s oppression. Another consul, the third in 
line, went to Jerusalem in 1713, but he too was only able to hold 
out for a short while. From then until 1843 no French consul 
was appointed in Jerusalem; the consul in Sidon would come 
during Easter to the Holy Sepulcher in order to maintain the 
splendor of the Latin ceremonies. 
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The most important topic which interested the European 
public - or at least those broad sections of the public having 
no direct connection with commercial dealings - in connec- 
tion with the Holy Land was without doubt the assurance of 
the rights of the Christian faith and the protection of its holy 
places, especially in Jerusalem, and of its faithful who came to 
worship at these places. Nevertheless, no other country besides 
France attempted to establish a consulate or at least a consular 
agency in Jerusalem. All their efforts were directed toward the 
maintenance of representatives in the commercial centers. The 
Franciscan order retained the function of looking after West 
European pilgrims, without regard for differences in religious 
ritual, i-e., including Protestants, Calvinists, etc. The problem 
of Orthodox pilgrims coming from outside the borders of the 
Ottoman Empire arose only during the 19" century; until that 
time pilgrims from Russia were not a significant component of 
the general stream. The faithful of the other Eastern Churches 
were subjects of the Ottoman sultan. 

One characteristic feature in the lives of the Christian 
communities of Palestine should be pointed out: their spiri- 
tual rulers and religious institutions were outside the borders 
of Palestine. The Latin Church had an historical and dogmatic 
justification for this attitude, since Rome was its cradle and 
focus, but this was not the case with the Eastern Churches in 
general and the Orthodox Church in particular. Nevertheless, 
the Orthodox patriarch of Jerusalem, whose church claimed 
priority in Christianity and thus greater rights to the Church 
of the Holy Sepulcher, the Church of the Nativity (in Bethle- 
hem), and other holy places, had his seat in Constantinople. 
Moreover, no church concerned itself with the establishment 
in Palestine of an institution of higher learning and education 
for its priests and monks. All the Christian travelers and tour- 
ists in Palestine reported the ignorance of all the lower clergy, 
both those included in the monastic orders and the “secular,” 
i.e., those outside the orders who were scattered among the 
smaller communities and villages. The few clergymen on a 
higher level sent from Rome, Athos (the important center of 
Greek clergy), or Constantinople were involved in controver- 
sies over prestige, real or imagined, and in intercommunal 
conflicts and had no time free for study or teaching. 


THE CHANGE IN THE 19TH CENTURY. Beginning with the 
end of the 18" century there was an increase in the interest of 
the European powers, primarily France and England, in the 
Middle East, especially from an economic point of view (see 
*Israel). The Christian powers began to display great interest 
in the Christian holy places, to be concerned for their protec- 
tion and welfare, and to support their traditional administra- 
tors: the Eastern and Western Christian Churches, the Or- 
thodox and Latin orders, and the new monasteries which had 
sprung up. This necessitated the prolongation of the capitula- 
tions agreements and the effective protection of European citi- 
zens and stateless persons under the protection of the foreign 
consuls, and even the sultan’s non-Muslim subjects. It is clear, 
however, that the international powers, which now made an 
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appearance in Jerusalem — France, Russia, England, Austria, 
and Prussia - did not regard religious matters as the major and 
principal motive for their activities. The true intentions of the 
European powers became manifest when they intervened in 
1840 to put an end to Muhammad Alli’s revolt against Ottoman 
tule (see *Israel, History, Ottoman Period). 

In 1835 Ibrahim Pasha, who ruled Erez Israel and Syria 
on behalf of his father Muhammad Ali, gave the Jewish com- 
munity of Jerusalem permission to “repair” its four ancient 
synagogues, which were in a state of disrepair, after all pre- 
vious requests to the Ottoman authorities had been rejected. 
They now began some basic projects which were tantamount 
to reconstruction. It was necessary to break down weak parts 
of the foundations, to replace the wooden ceiling in one of 
the synagogues, which had been covered with mats, by a 
stone dome, etc. There was a danger, when these demolition 
works were begun, that the permission could be cancelled 
under pressure from Muslim circles - since this actually was 
new construction, which was not permitted by Muslim re- 
ligious law. Furthermore, there were not sufficient funds to 
complete the “repairs” quickly so that they could be pointed 
to as a fait accompli. A special emissary was sent in order to 
collect contributions for these urgent needs to the “towns of 
the inner west” (i.e, Morocco). Nevertheless, the community 
incurred numerous debts. A.M. *Luncz states in Jerusalem 
(1894; p. 211 n. 3), “The community's debts increased as a re- 
sult of the repairs and expansion of the R. Johanan b. Zakkai 
and Istambuli synagogues undertaken by the sages and rab- 
bis of the community during the rule of Ibrahim Pasha. The 
former had been very small and they expanded and improved 
it. The latter had been covered with mats for a long time and 
only then did they cover it with a stone ceiling” 

In the emissary’s letter to Morocco five synagogues were 
mentioned which were suffering the ravages of time and were 
in need of repair, including the synagogue of R. Judah he- 
Hasid, which had become a hurvah (ruin) since the “Shiknaz,” 
ie., immigrants from Eastern Europe, had been forbidden 
to settle in Jerusalem. Great efforts were made to have this 
harsh decree by the Ottoman rulers abolished. In 1836 Mu- 
hammad Ali published a firman which laid down the con- 
ditions for a legal arrangement for the resumption of im- 
migration to Jerusalem from Eastern Europe. The firman 
was decreed with the active support of the European powers 
which aimed at increasing their influence among the Jewish 
population of East European immigrants. The few Perushim, 
the disciples of R. Elijah the Gaon of Vilna, who were toler- 
ated in Jerusalem, immediately seized the opportunity and 
started to clean out the “Hurvah” and erect a synagogue, called 
Menahem Ziyyon, which was dedicated several days after the 
earthquake in Safed (24*" of Tevet, 1837). During the tribula- 
tions which befell Safed several times in the fourth decade, 
many people began to leave the town and move to Jerusalem 
where conditions for settlement had improved; Jerusalem be- 
came the center of the Perushim, who influenced the Ashke- 
nazi community. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF CONSULATES IN JERUSALEM AND IN- 
CREASED CHRISTIAN ACTIVITY. As the policy of support- 
ing the Ottoman Empire against the rule of Muhammad Ali 
and his son Ibrahim Pasha came to be adopted by most of the 
European states, they began to pay attention to strengthen- 
ing their position in the country. Thus, already in 1838 Brit- 
ain made overtures toward opening a consulate in Jerusalem, 
the first in the city after the abolition of the French consulate 
more than 100 years previously. It was headed by a vice con- 
sul (1838) and later (1841) a consul (initially W.T. Young). Even 
before this the British consul general (whose headquarters was 
in Beirut) was represented in Safed and Acre by a consular 
agent, Moses Abraham Finzi, member of a distinguished Ital- 
ian Jewish family, who was officially appointed to his position 
in May 1837. Since the Anglicans did not yet have their own 
churches in Jerusalem and no English Christians lived there, 
it was the British vice consul’s declared function to protect the 
Jews - as was the function of the agent in Safed. Thus it was 
stated explicitly in the instructions of the Foreign Secretary 
Palmerston to Young on Jan. 31, 1839: “Viscount Palmerston 
has instructed me to signify that part of your function as Brit- 
ish vice consul in Jerusalem will be to offer protection to the 
Jews in general...” He also had to take care of pilgrims and 
tourists from England. 

Russia opened its own consulate in Jaffa in 1812 in order 
to assist Orthodox pilgrims who were beginning to come from 
Russia. It is learned from the reports made by Young during 
his first year in office that there was a Jewish agent in Jeru- 
salem who represented the Russian consul and whose duty it 
was to take care of 40 Russian-Jewish immigrant families in 
Jerusalem. He maintained that the Russian consul removed 
one agent and appointed another in his stead, who was an 
Austrian subject, not a Russian. 

Young also obtained possession of a letter from C.M. Bas- 
ily to R. Isaiah *Bardaki. Basily had been appointed a short 
while previously (1839) as Russian consul for Syria and Pal- 
estine. His permanent seat was in Beirut, but in the course 
of time he moved to Jerusalem. Basily found it necessary to 
explain that Bardaki’s appointment as consul of Russia had 
been made by his predecessor, Graf Alexander Medem. The 
style of the letter reflects an energetic man who already at the 
beginning of his career in the Middle East could control the 
situation. He was appointed consul general in 1844 and held 
important functions in guiding his country’s policies in the 
Middle East. He had a broad range of knowledge and wrote 
an important work on contemporary events in Palestine and 
Syria. 

Isaiah Bardaki, son-in-law of *Israel b. Samuel of Shklov, 
author of Peat ha-Shulhan, played an important role in Jewish 
Jerusalem. After two or three years he became the consul of 
Russia and Austria and bravely combated missionary activi- 
ties. Of special significance was his widespread activity in the 
internal matters of the kolel of the Perushim. Young expressed 
the fear that Isaiah Bardaki would attempt to represent all the 
European Jews. As a reaction to this report, he was immedi- 
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ately instructed by the Foreign Office in London to appoint 
a wakil (officer-in-charge) for the English Jews in the same 
way that the Russian agent had been appointed. Young offered 
this position to David Herschell, son of Solomon *Herschell, 
Ashkenazi chief rabbi of England, but he refused to accept the 
post, as he wanted to keep out of the controversies among his 
brethren in Jerusalem. Another reason for his refusals, it ap- 
pears, was the suspicion that the British intended to use him 
for purposes of intelligence. 

Perhaps Herschell was also apprised of the intentions of 
religious circles in England to initiate missionary activities in 
Palestine; in fact, in 1840 an agreement was signed between 
Queen Victoria and Frederick William, king of Prussia, estab- 
lishing an Anglican episcopacy in Jerusalem which would also 
supervise missionary activity in Palestine. The bishop would 
always be a member of the Anglican church and would be ap- 
pointed alternately by the archbishop of Canterbury and the 
king of Prussia, while both countries would cover the costs. 
The first bishop who arrived in Jerusalem in 1841 was the apos- 
tate Michael Solomon “Alexander. Four years later permission 
was received from Istanbul for the establishment of a Protes- 
tant church in Jerusalem. Alexander immediately began his 
missionary activities, which were not in fact viewed with favor 
in the British Foreign Service since they raised many difficul- 
ties. James *Finn (1845-62), the British consul in Jerusalem 
who succeeded Young, was also accused of missionary inten- 
tions and was finally compelled to leave his post. 

Cyril 11, the Greek Orthodox patriarch for Jerusalem 
from 1845 to 1872, was a distinguished and, in many ways, a 
progressive person. He moved his abode from Istanbul, which 
had been used by his predecessors as the center for their ac- 
tivities, to Jerusalem, the official seat of the patriarchate. In 
1849 he established a printing press near the Holy Sepulcher 
for his community's needs. 

In 1843 France reopened its consulate in Jerusalem after 
a lapse of 130 years. This did not please the Franciscans, and 
they were especially disturbed by the fact that Pope Pius 1x 
established a Latin patriarchate in Jerusalem (1847), one of 
whose functions was to check the increasing influence of the 
Orthodox and the Protestants. The Protestant clergy - Angli- 
can, Prussian, and American - did in fact develop widespread 
missionary activities among the local population. Since activ- 
ity among the Muslims was prohibited by the law of the land 
and could arouse the anger of the authorities, the missions 
conducted their activities among the Eastern Christian and 
Jewish communities. This led to the establishment of Prot- 
estant communities among the Christian Arabs of Palestine 
and Syria. A few Jews also converted for financial gain. There 
were also cases of Christians who converted to Judaism, well- 
known among them being the U.S. consul, Warder *Cresson, 
and David Classen, owners of an estate near Jaffa. 


APPOINTMENT OF HAKHAM BASHI FOR JERUSALEM. In 


view of the rivalry for the support of the “alien” Jews of Pales- 
tine, the sultan was finally compelled to do something for his 
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Jewish subjects, particularly in Palestine. The firman of the be- 
ginning of Ramadan 1256 a.u. (end of October 1840), achieved 
by Montefiore, Crémieux, and Munk - after the blood libels 
in Damascus and Rhodes - for the protection of the Jews, was 
considered a kind of bill of rights for them, since it stated ex- 
plicitly that the rights granted to all the subjects of the sultan in 
the Khatti sherif decree of Ghane (1839 - see *Turkey) applied 
to the Jews as well. The Jews of Jerusalem particularly relied on 
the firman in defending themselves before Muhammad Pasha, 
the governor of the pashalik, against the blood libel, which was 
propagated at the beginning of March 1847 by the Greeks in 
Jerusalem, with the support of their patriarch. 

One direct result of the changes in the status of Jerusalem 
was the appointment of a hakham bashi (chief rabbi) of Pal- 
estine, whose seat was in Jerusalem. In his Jerusalem (1892), 
Luncz points out the reasons for this appointment: “In the 
year 1840 [!] the government saw fit to elevate the holy city 
Jerusalem to the status of a district town and to place in it a 
pasha who in the course of his duties would govern its inhab- 
itants and the inhabitants of the towns surrounding it, and by 
means of this elevation in its political status the Jews gained 
the right to appoint a chief rabbi authorized by the govern- 
ment as a hakham bashi... The leaders and elders of the com- 
munity then realized that for the welfare and peace of their 
community, which had begun to spread and increase, it was 
necessary that the rabbi heading it should be authorized by 
the exalted government, so that he might be capable of stand- 
ing in the breach and legally defending the rights of his com- 
munity. And through the efforts of the minister Abraham di 
*Camondo of blessed memory, who knew the aforementioned 
rabbi [Abraham Hayyim Gagin] and esteemed him greatly, 
this aim was realized, and shortly after his appointment he 
received the statement (firman) of the king confirming him 
for the position, and he was the first hakham bashi of Pales- 
tine” (p. 210). 

The imperial authorization of appointment (berat huma- 
yun, at the beginning and in the body of the document), which 
was issued in Istanbul in 1841, was of vital significance for the 
Jewish community of Jerusalem and Palestine. Of special sig- 
nificance were the rights indirectly guaranteed the commu- 
nity, since they indicated a legal breakthrough in the restric- 
tions concerning the synagogues and battei midrash. In all 
versions of the berdts it was established that the reading of the 
law - i.e., reading from the Sefer Torah - in the house of the 
hakham or in other Jewish houses was in accordance with the 
Jewish religion, and that it was permitted to hang up curtains 
over the arks of the law and lamps, i.e., to set up permanent 
places of worship. In these berdats there is a certain shrewdness 
which permits the Covenant of *Omar - which prohibits the 
establishment of new synagogues and battei midrash - to be 
overlooked, and permission is given to hold public worship 
everywhere without running the risk of disturbances and op- 
pression. The synagogues and their properties are protected — 
they may not be harmed or seized in collection of debts, which 
formerly occurred frequently. Each berat delineated the rights 
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and obligations of the hakham bashi and the community, and 
it was renewed with each new appointment to the position by 
the imperial authorities. 


CAPITULATIONS IN THE 19TH CENTURY. The European 
states probably did not rely on the written promise of the 
Khatti humayan (i.e., the order whose beginning was writ- 
ten by the sultan’s own hand), which was given (1856) to 
the sultan’s subjects but not their own, and they took care to 
safeguard the physical and property rights of those under 
their protection, as well as caring for the holy places. Britain 
and France also sought to ease restrictions on economic ex- 
pansion, to gain a liberal law that would enable their subjects 
to buy land, etc. Opposing them, the sultan maintained 
that he could not both recognize the special status of alien 
subjects on the basis of the capitulations and grant them 
complete equality with his own. If Britain and France wished 
to obtain economic rights for their subjects, they would 
have to give up their protection according to the capitula- 
tions. 

Jerusalem, however, did not remain only an attraction for 
pilgrims. The scope of the activity of the foreign consuls wid- 
ened because of the intrigues between them and the agencies 
and institutions for special functions, which were connected 
with them. Jerusalem became the residence of the various del- 
egations, religious and secular, which were devoted to a wide 
range of activities in education, missionary work, medicine, 
and charity. The Jews were the first of the city’s inhabitants to 
foresee this development, which involved a transformation 
in the status and importance of Jerusalem. The founders of 
the Nahalat Shivah quarter, who left the Old City, were the 
pioneers and builders not only of the new Jewish Jerusalem, 
but of Greater Jerusalem with all its communities and na- 


tionalities. 
[Haim Zw Hirschberg] 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF JERUSALEM, 1840-1917. Muham- 
mad Ali’s successful uprising against the central authorities 
in Istanbul, which had only been terminated under pressure 
from the European powers, had demonstrated the weakness 
of Ottoman rule. The growing interference of foreign powers 
in Ottoman affairs was particularly perceptible in Jerusalem, 
which was no longer off the beaten track. Improved commu- 
nications with Europe, as the result of the use of steamships 
on regular sea routes, facilitated an increased flow of visitors 
and pilgrims. The Ottomans tried to improve their adminis- 
tration and the relative security that ensued encouraged an 
increase in immigration, which brought about a revolution 
in the composition of the population of Jerusalem within less 
than 40 years. 

The opening of the British consulate in Jerusalem was 
followed within a few years by the inauguration of Russian, 
Prussian, Austria-Hungarian, Sardinian, Spanish, and United 
States consulates. In 1848 the first “bank” was opened by the 
*Valero family. In the absence of Ottoman postal services, the 
Austrians opened a post office in the same year, followed by 
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France, Prussia, and Italy. The press of the (Latin) Custodian- 
ship of the Holy Land was opened in 1847, followed in 1848 by 
the Armenian press and five years later by that of the Greek 
Orthodox patriarchate. The status of the Holy Places deter- 
mined in an Ottoman decree of 1757 was confirmed in 1852 
(the “Status quo”; see *Holy Places). 

These were preceded, however, by the Hebrew press of 
Israel *Bak, which had been transferred from Safed after the 
1837 earthquake and, in about 1841, published the first book 
printed in Jerusalem, H.J.D. *Azulai’s Avodat ha-Kodesh. Apart 
from religious works, polemical tracts, and, later, newspapers 
were also printed by this press. Despite the fact that in the 
unanimous opinion of the visitors the Jews were the most ab- 
ject and lowly of the population, changes were introduced in 
their lives as well. In order to free them from dependence on 
the missionaries, Montefiore established a clinic in Jerusalem 
in the early 1840s, to which he sent medications periodically 
and which functioned for 20 years. He also subsidized the 
services of a physician, Dr. Frankel, who came in 1843. The 
number of Jerusalem's inhabitants in 1845 has been estimated 
at 15,000, including 6,000 Jews. 

The Crimean War, which was partly caused by struggle 
for control over the Holy Places, again demonstrated the weak- 
ness of the Ottoman empire vis-a-vis the European powers, 
whose representatives in Jerusalem became increasingly more 
influential - even defeated Russia increased its influence in the 
city. The great prestige of France was attested by the fact that 
in 1856 the sultan Abdul-Mejid gave the Sallahiyya building 
(the ancient church of St. Anne) as a gift to Napoleon 111. It 
was renovated by its new owners and became the most impres- 
sive remnant of Crusader architecture in Palestine. Bells were 
installed for the first time in the Monastery of the Cross in 
the same year and in 1867 in the Holy Sepulcher; church bells 
became an integral part of the sounds of the city. In 1858-59 
the Austrian hospice (now the Government Hospital on Via 
Dolorosa) and the hospice of the German Johanniter Order 
were built. Crowds gathered to gaze at the two-wheeled ve- 
hicles - surplus from the Crimean War - used in the build- 
ing, for they were the first vehicles seen in the city. The filth 
in the city was still so great, however, that a “cleanliness so- 
ciety” was established under the auspices of the pasha, but to 
no avail. As late as the 1860s tourists were complaining about 
animal carcasses lying in the city’s gates and streets. These car- 
casses, often of animals which had died during the frequent 
droughts, were devoured by the stray dogs depicted in many 
pictures of the period. 

The 18-bed Rothschild Hospital was opened in 1854 anda 
small “rival” institution, which later became the Bikkur Holim 
Hospital, was opened at about the same time by the Perushim. 
In 1856 a school named after the Austrian Jewish nobleman 
*Laemel was opened due to the efforts of L.A. *Frankl; it was 
the first modern school for boys in Jerusalem. 

In the summer of 1859, through the initiative of the Ash- 
kenazi community and with the aid of the “Hod” (= Holland 
Deutschland) kolel, a plot of land was bought near Mt. Zion, 
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and by 1861 the first of the “battei mahaseh” (shelter houses) 
were built on it. Sir Moses Montefiore, who again visited Jeru- 
salem in 1855 and 1857, contributed more than any other single 
man of his generation to changing the city’s face in general. 
In 1855 he used funds from the legacy of the American phi- 
lanthropist Judah Touro to acquire a plot of land west of the 
walls, despite many legal difficulties, to house Jews who were 
living in the dark cellars of the Old City. On the plot which he 
had bought, he also built a windmill, which became one of the 
landmarks of the city and was its first “industrial” structure. 
Building this quarter raised difficulties, since it was supposedly 
too close to the Citadel, and Montefiore was only permitted to 
continue building after the Russians had begun building out- 
side the city. Montefiore got the authorities to move the mu- 
nicipal slaughterhouse (maslakh) from the end of the street 
of the Jews, near the Zion Gate — where it had been since the 
Mamluk period - outside the walls. He also planned a railroad 
from Jaffa, the paving of interurban roads, and even afforesta- 
tion, but without any practical outcome. The city’s population 
in 1856 was estimated at 18,000. 

The year 1860 marked the beginning of the growth of 
the “new” city and the relative decline of the Old City. Jeru- 
salem began to emerge from behind the walls and construc- 
tion started on an impressive series of buildings (inns, a ca- 
thedral, and hospitals) in the present-day Russian Compound. 
The buildings were erected in the Maydan area, which until 
then had served as a parade ground for the Turkish army and 
an encampment for tourists. At the same time, the building 
of Mishkenot Shaananim, the first Jewish quarter outside 
the walls, was completed by Montefiore (the Yemin Moshe 
quarter was added to it in 1894). At the same time, further 
northwest, the German Protestant priest Ludwig Schneller 
built the Syrian orphanage for orphans from the massacres 
of Christians in Syria. This institution expanded and became 
the pride of the German residents of Palestine. It burnt down 
in 1910 but was rebuilt. More Jewish quarters were founded: 
Mahaneh Yisrael, built by Oriental Jews in 1868, and Nahalat 
Shivah (1869) on the main road to Jaffa. The establishment 
of these quarters resulted several years later in the opening 
of the city gates (which had been closed at night and during 
the Muslim midday prayers on Fridays) 24 hours a day, and 
this greatly contributed to the security outside the city. Com- 
munication between the new quarters and the Old City was 
by paths through stony fields, which soon became roads and 
some of them (starting with Jaffa Road) even paved streets, 
although in 1917 there were still no tarred streets in the city. 
In the 1870s cabs and carts began to make their appearance in 
the streets of new Jerusalem, and on his last visit in 1875 Mon- 
tefiore drove from Jaffa in a carriage. False rumors regarding 
a visit by the sultan in 1864 resulted in practical attempts to 
level the alleys of the Old City. The water supply was very poor, 
despite several attempts by the administration and the waqf 
(in 1812, in the 1850s, and 1860s) to repair the ancient conduit 
from ‘Ayn ‘Arrab and Solomon’s Pools; the stone pipes were 
regularly sabotaged by the fellahin. 
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During the frequent drought years, water was brought by 
animals and carriers in filthy animal-skin bags from En Rogel 
(Bir Ayyab) and the Gihon Spring (Umm al-Daraj), through 
the Dung Gate and sold at high prices. However, the water sup- 
ply mainly depended on the cisterns near the houses in which 
rainwater collected; in the 1860s there were almost a thousand 
of them. This water was only fit for drinking as long as it was 
not contaminated by sewage water (there was no sewage sys- 
tem), and the pollution of the drinking water brought about a 
severe plague in 1864, which claimed hundreds of victims and 
led to the city being placed in quarantine for four months. Sir 
Moses Montefiore came again in 1866 to help the inhabitants, 
Jews and non-Jews, and contributed money for improving the 
water supply. By 1863 two newspapers, Ha-Levanon, published 
by the Perushim, who set up a new press for the purpose, and 
Havazzelet, published by Israel Bak and the Hasidim, appeared 
in the city, competing against each other until they were closed 
down by the authorities. Havazzelet reappeared in 1870, fol- 
lowed by numerous short-lived journals. In 1868 a Jew opened 
the first modern bakery - a small but notable improvement 
in a city where many of the inhabitants had to bake their own 
bread. By 1865 the city was linked to the Coastal Plain by the 
Turkish telegraph, which contributed to security, trade, and 
convenience. In 1866 negotiations began for the paving of a 
“carriage route” to Jaffa, which was completed in 1868; it had 
to be repaired in preparation for a visit by the Austrian em- 
peror Franz Josef, who was returning from the opening cer- 
emony of the Suez Canal. Another visitor of that year was the 
heir to the Prussian throne (later Emperor Frederick 111), who 
received the eastern Muristan area as a gift from the sultan in 
order to build a church. In the 1850s and 1860s Jerusalem at- 
tracted noted archaeologists and students of the Bible and the 
Ancient East, including C. Warren, W.R. Wilson, C. Schick, 
M. de Vog, F. de Saulcy, and other well-known scholars (see 
below: Archaeology). 

In 1867 the German hospital was built for lepers, who 
until that time used to dwell near the city wall at the end of 
the street of the Jews. In 1868 the Germans built on a promi- 
nent site outside the city (now King George Avenue) the Tal- 
ita Kumi school for Arab girls; there was already a school for 
Jewish girls. In the same year the magnificent building in the 
Latin patriarchate was built within the walls northwest of the 
Jaffa Gate. The French Soeurs de Sion convent was built on 
the Via Dolorosa. The Jewish community too was not inac- 
tive. In 1864 the first Jewish school for girls, named after Eve- 
lina de *Rothschild, opened despite the vociferous protests 
of the religious zealots. In the same year the magnificent Beit 
Yaakov Ashkenazi synagogue was completed in the court- 
yard of the Hurvah of R. Judah he-Hasid. It had taken seven 
years to build, and shortly after its dedication, construction 
began on the Tiferet Yisrael (Nisan Bak) synagogue, which 
was completed in 1872. 

In the 1860s the Jewish population in the holy city steadily 
grew, because of increased immigration and the reduced death 
rate. In the middle years of the decade the Jews became a ma- 
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jority in the city for the first time in 1800 years. The British 
consul reported in 1865 that there were approximately 18,000 
residents in the city (as in 1856), of whom 8-9,000 were Jews. 
From that time the Jewish community continually gained in 
strength. 

The development of Jerusalem continued in the 1870s, as 
testified by the establishment of a “municipal council” (ma- 
jlis baladiyya) in 1877. The German Quarter was founded by 
the *Templers in 1873 and a road was built to reach it, which 
also served the Mishkenot Shaananim quarter and the eye 
hospital built by the Order of St. John in 1876. From this road 
developed the paved road to Bethlehem and Hebron. There 
were already two hotels in the city: one near the Damascus 
Gate and the other in the Christian quarter near the Pool of 
Hezekiah. However, the pilgrims preferred the inns of their 
communities and wealthy tourists still set up encampments 
outside the walls. 

Near the road to Bethlehem the Arab Abu Tor (Tar) 
quarter began to develop, apparently in the 1870s. Unlike the 
Jewish quarters, which were built as uniform blocks, usually as 
closed courtyards (for security reasons), the Arab and Chris- 
tian quarters grew organically and slowly. Among them was 
Katamon which gradually grew near Saint Simon, the sum- 
mer residence of the Greek patriarch. In north Jerusalem there 
were also signs of settlement, and Arab houses were built in 
Karm al-Sheikh (near the present-day Rockefeller Museum), 
west of it (near the present-day Herod's Gate, or Bab al-Zahra), 
and to the north in Wadi Joz (Jawz). Due to this expansion, 
Herod’s Gate was opened in 1875. Near the Damascus Gate, 
apparently at that time the Musrarah quarter was built. A first 
scientific demographic survey at that time counted 20,500 in- 
habitants in Jerusalem, including 10,500 Jews. 

In 1871 the mosque of the Mughrabis was built in the 
Old City. In the Via Dolorosa the rebuilding of the church 
of St. John was completed (1874), followed two years later 
by the monastery of the White Fathers (Péres Blancs). In the 
course of the work many archaeological remains were discov- 
ered. Other excavations resulted in the discovery of Bethesda. 
Outside the city French Jewish apostates built the Ratisbonne 
monastery (1874). The city’s expansion toward the northwest 
and the north was entirely due to the activities of the Jews. The 
Me’ah She'arim quarter was established in 1874; Even Yisrael 
in 1875; and shortly thereafter (1877) the Beit Yaakov quarter, 
which was later assimilated into the neighboring Mahaneh 
Yehudah (1887). In 1876 the traditional tomb of *Simeon the 
Just near the road to Nablus was bought, one of the few holy 
sites to come into the possession of the Jews. The Tombs of 
the Kings located nearby were acquired in 1878 by French 
Jews, who transferred them to the French government several 
years later (1885). The Habad synagogue (Keneset Eliyahu) 
was dedicated in 1879. 

In the 1880s Jerusalem gradually began to acquire the 
character of a “Western” city. Road links were established with 
Nablus to the north and Jericho to the east. A regular carriage 
service was established with Jaffa (the carriages usually left 
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in the afternoon and, after spending the night at Sha’ar ha- 
Gai (Bab al-Wad), arrived in Jaffa at noontime the following 
day). The first modern shops were opened, as well as banking 
agencies. To cater to the increase in tourism, workshops were 
opened for woodwork, mother-of-pearl, and embroidery. Jeru- 
salem’s cosmopolitan character was recognized by the Turks, 
and from 1887 it became the capital of an independent san- 
jak, ruled by a governor holding the title of mutasarrif, who 
was directly responsible to Constantinople. He was advised 
by a majlis idara (district council), as distinct from the majlis 
baladiyya headed by the mayor. Latin Orthodox, Armenians, 
Protestants, and Jews participated in both bodies. The Turk- 
ish garrison consisted of an entire battalion. 

In 1881 the American Colony was built north of the Old 
City and many Swedes settled in it. On the way from the Da- 
mascus Gate to the American Quarter the British general 
Charles Gordon claimed to identify, in 1883, the tomb of Jesus. 
The place, which was named the “Garden Tomb,’ was bought 
by Protestants in 1895. 

Considerable construction was carried on by the foreign 
powers, especially the French. In 1880 they built the convent of 
the Soeurs du Sainte Rosaire on Mamilla (now Agron) Street, 
in 1884 the convent of St. Claire (in the southern part of the 
city), in 1886 the monastery St. Vincent de Paul (on Mamilla 
Street), in 1888 the convent of the Soeurs de Reparatrice (near 
the New Gate), and in 1889 the St. Louis hospital. In 1881, 
with the aid of the French, the Armenian Catholics built the 
church of Our Lady of the Spasm in the Via Dolorosa. In 1886 
the Germans built (on present-day Hillel Street) the Catho- 
lic Hospice and Schmidt College. In 1887 they dedicated the 
Leper Hospital (in Talbiyyeh). In the same year they separated 
themselves from their Anglican partners (since 1841) and es- 
tablished a separate Lutheran community, headed by an in- 
dependent clergyman who built his house on the present-day 
Shivtei Yisrael Street. In 1888 the Russian royal court built the 
church of Gethsemane, with five onion-shaped towers, on the 
slopes of the Mt. of Olives. 

In 1883 the Ohel Moshe and Mazkeret Moshe quarters (in 
present-day Agrippas Street) were built. At about that time the 
Battei Ungarn (Hungarian Houses) were constructed oppo- 
site Me‘ah She’arim. In 1884 the Diskin orphanage was estab- 
lished. In the 1880s (apparently in 1889) Yemenite Jews settled 
in the village of Silwan (Kefar ha-Shilo’ah) - an unusual area 
in the history of Jewish settlement in Jerusalem (the place was 
abandoned by Jews in the disturbances of 1936-39). In 1887 
the Mahaneh Yehudah quarter was established with its large 
market, and two years later the Shaarei Zedek quarter (Abu 
Bazal) was built west of it. The number of Jerusalem’s residents 
at the end of the decade was 43,000, including 28,000 Jews, 
7,000 Muslims, 2,000 Latins (Catholics), 150 Greek Catho- 
lics, 50 Armenian Catholics, 4,000 Greek Orthodox, 510 Ar- 
menians, 100 Copts, 75 Abyssinians, 15 Syrians (Jacobites and 
Malkites), and 300 Protestants. 

From the early 1890s and for many years thereafter, the 
French hostel of Notre-Dame de France was prominent north- 
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west of the Old City. Its construction, claimed to be on the 
biblical Garev hill, began in 1887. Two other French institu- 
tions were established north of the Damascus Gate after 1892: 
the school of the “Fréres” and the Church of St. Etienne of 
the well-known biblical institute (Ecole Biblique; established 
1890). The same year was marked by another important event, 
the completion of the railroad from Jaffa to Jerusalem, also a 
French enterprise. The French company bought the construc- 
tion rights that had previously been granted by the sultan to a 
Jerusalem resident, Joseph *Navon. The width of the rails was 
one meter and its equipment was bought from surpluses of 
the Panama Canal company, which had gone bankrupt. The 
scheduled travel time (seldom attained) on the train, which 
left once a day, was two and one-half hours from Jerusalem 
to Jaffa and three hours from Jaffa to Jerusalem. The company 
had to struggle against numerous financial difficulties in the 
absence of extensive freight traffic. 

In the fall of 1898 Jerusalem was placed in a turmoil by 
the impending visit of the German kaiser William 11 and his 
wife. In order to enable the visitors to enter the Old City by 
vehicle, the Turks filled up the moat of the Citadel and made 
a gap in the wall near the Jaffa Gate. The emperor’s purpose 
was to dedicate the Erloeser Kirche (Redeemer Church) in the 
Muristan (on lands given to his father in 1869). The Turks gave 
the visitor another gift: a plot of land on Mt. Zion on which 
the Dormition Abbey was built. While in Jerusalem, the em- 
peror granted an interview to Theodor *Herzl. 

In the meantime the building of Jewish quarters contin- 
ued: in the north the Simeon ha-Zaddik quarter (1891), the 
Bukharan quarter (also called Rehovot; 1892), and Bet Yis- 
rael (1894). 

At the turn of the 20" century the population was esti- 
mated at 45,600, including 28,200 Jews (15,200 Ashkenazim), 
8,760 Christians, and 8,600 Muslims. Evidently the number 
of inhabitants did not increase greatly, perhaps because of the 
difficulties raised for Jewish immigration. Despite this, the 
city continued to develop in every direction except (for geo- 
graphical reasons) eastward, though the crest of the Mt. of Ol- 
ives began to be covered with buildings, mainly churches and 
religious institutions, and a few private homes such as in the 
al-Tur village. In 1900 the city comprised about 60 separate 
Jewish quarters, the spaces between which gradually became 
filled by new buildings and quarters. Paths became roads and 
later streets. Jaffa Road, near the city wall, acquired a distinctly 
urban character. Most of the changes in the city from now on 
occurred outside the Old City walls. Ha-Nevi'im (Prophets) 
Street became a main artery. Along it were the English Hos- 
pital, the German Hospital, the French St. Joseph monastery, 
the Rothschild Hospital, and the Italian Hospital (built in a 
medieval Florentine style). North of it the Ethiopians built 
their church. The German Catholic Hospice of St. Paul was 
completed opposite the Damascus Gate. On the road north- 
ward the Anglican Church of St. George was built. Within 
the walls, the Muristan market was completed (1905). Near 
the southern wall the Dormition Abbey was built in 1906. 
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The round building was constructed on the model of Ger- 
man castles. The Augusta Victoria convalescent home and 
hostel on Mt. Scopus was dedicated in grand style in 1910. In 
1900 the American School of Oriental Research was estab- 
lished in Jerusalem. 

Before the outbreak of World War 1 the Jewish quar- 
ters of Zikhron Moshe (1905), Shaarei Hesed, Ahavah, Even 
Yehoshw’a, Battei Varsha (Warsaw Houses), and Ruhamah 
(all c. 1908) were built and Givat Shaul began to grow in the 
extreme west (1910). In 1906 Boris *Schatz established the 
*Bezalel Art School. The number of inhabitants in 1912 was 
estimated at more than 70,000, including 10,000 Muslims, 
25,000 Christians (half of them Greek Orthodox), and 45,000 
Jews. The number of Jews had increased by some 17,000 in 
the course of a dozen years, most of them settling in the New 
City, to which the center of gravity shifted. The area of the city 
reached about 5 sq. mi. (13 sq. km.) and the map of Jerusalem 
in 1914 already foreshadowed the development of the city (at 
least the western part) during the subsequent 50-60 years. 

There are no authoritative statistics about the city’s popu- 
lation at the beginning of World War 1, but it was estimated at 
80,000, including temporary residents. The development of 
the city came to a halt after Turkey’s entry into the war at the 
end of 1914, and the only large building to be completed was, 
apparently, Zion Hall, presenting movie shows and theatrical 
performances from 1916. 

The consuls of the Entente countries left Jerusalem dur- 
ing World War 1, the U.S. and Spanish consuls remaining as 
neutral representatives to observe the action of the Turks. 
Epidemics, famine, arrests, and expulsions wreaked havoc 
among the inhabitants, whose number at the end of the war 
was estimated at only 55,000. Toward the end of 1917, as the 
British approached, the Turks had to abandon the city, and it 
was surrendered to the British. On Dec. 11, 1917, General *Al- 
lenby, commander in chief of the British forces, entered it, ac- 
companied by French and Italian representatives. 


[Walter Pinhas Pick] 


SOCIO-INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 19TH 
CENTURY. Although the Ashkenazi population of Jerusalem 
ceased to exist as a distinct community in 1721, the Ashke- 
nazim continued to appear in the city either as residents or as 
tourists. In 1812 an epidemic broke out in Safed and some of 
its Jews, including the leaders of the community, R. *Israel of 
Shklov and R. *Menahem Mendel of Shklov, fled to Jerusalem. 
The latter decided to settle permanently in the Holy City and 
revive its Ashkenazi community. In 1816 he established his 
home in the city, and around him was formed a small nucleus 
of about a dozen disciples of Elijah of Vilna, who quickly set 
up acenter for learning and prayer in the yeshivah of Hayyim 
b. Moshe Attar, which was placed at their disposal by the Se- 
phardi community. The latter, which was well established, 
took the handful of Ashkenazim under its protection since 
officially its leaders served as the legitimate representatives of 
the Jews vis-a-vis the ruling authorities. The Ashkenazim were 
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still persecuted by the Muslim residents, who regarded them 
as the inheritors of the debts from 100 years previously. Even 
now the Ashkenazim were compelled to don Sephardi dress 
so that their origin would not be recognized. Contemporary 
evidence shows that the Ashkenazim, and their head Mena- 
hem Mendel, prayed in the Sephardi synagogue and even had 
to use a Sephardi to complete their own minyan. This situa- 
tion continued until the 1830s, when the numerous calami- 
ties suffered by Safed - epidemics, robberies, and above all 
the earthquake of 1837 — forced its Jews to flee to Jerusalem, 
and the spiritual leadership and the major center of the Ash- 
kenazi community in Erez Israel was transferred from Gali- 
lee to the Holy City. 

From this period on the social, spiritual, and economic 
life of the Jerusalem Jewish community began to be more 
firmly based. The dominant figure of the Ashkenazi commu- 
nity of the 1860s was R. Isaiah Bardaki (see above). On the 
other hand the rabbi of the Sephardi community secured of- 
ficial recognition from the authorities in 1840, in the form of 
the title hakham bashi (see above). The situation of the Ash- 
kenazi community was also eased. Its efforts and diligence 
bore fruit, and Muhammad Ali announced that the debts of 
its ancestors to the Arab creditors were void. The homoge- 
neity of the first settlers was thus destroyed and a meaning- 
ful pluralism began. While the first nucleus was composed 
mainly of Perushim, disciples of the Vilna Gaon, the immi- 
gration to Palestine now brought additional elements, such as 
the members of “Hod” (Holland-Deutschland) and “Ohavei 
Zion” (lovers of Zion), some of whom adhered to the spirit of 
European culture. This immigration brought scholars, entre- 
preneurs, and educators such as R. Yehosef *Schwarz, Eliezer 
Bergman, and Isaac Prag. From 1840 the hasidic community 
began to consolidate itself in the city. Its leaders were Israel 
*Bak and his son Nisan, who were opposed to the leadership 
of the Perushim. This pluralism led to the emergence of sepa- 
rate social groups, which originated from a particular district 
or town and maintained independent *kolelim that competed 
for independent *halukkah. 

With the increasing strength of the Ashkenazim, there 
was growing friction between them and the Sephardim. Apart 
from linguistic, historical, cultural, and halakhic differences 
between the communities, economic and political bases of 
contention were added, and a fierce struggle for positions of 
strength within the community developed. With the aid of 
the foreign consuls who were interested in strengthening the 
position of the Ashkenazim and had them under their pro- 
tection, and with the assistance of European Jewry, the Ash- 
kenazim were released from Sephardi suzerainty. The custom 
of transferring heirless legacies to the treasury of the Sephardi 
community was abolished; the Ashkenazim set up a separate 
cemetery and even established independent shehitah; and 
they reached regular agreements with the Sephardim regard- 
ing arrangements for collecting halukkah funds. Thus the Se- 
phardi community lost a considerable income, although they 
incurred many debts as representatives of the Jewish commu- 
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nity vis-a-vis the authorities, being responsible for handing 
over various taxes and other unofficial expenditures connected 
with the right of passage to the Western Wall, maintenance 
of Rachel’s Tomb, etc. 

However, in day-to-day life social and cultural relation- 
ships were formed between the various communities. It can- 
not be said that there were breakthroughs in the commu- 
nal boundaries, but personal contact made its impact. This 
was especially the case among the younger generation, to 
whom the world of the East was not as strange and foreign as 
it was to their fathers, and some of them even tried to mingle. 
In the course of time mixed marriages between Ashkenazim 
and Sephardim began to occur. There were also reciprocal 
influences in language, customs, and folklore. Ashkenazim 
would pray in Sephardi synagogues and even wore Oriental 
clothing when there was no longer any need for this. Though 
these manifestations were not very common, they were sig- 
nificant in light of the deep differences between the commu- 
nities. 

It would be incorrect to assume, however, that the Se- 
phardi community was entirely homogeneous. There were bit- 
ter struggles within it against attempts to break off and create 
separate communities. Especially well known is the struggle 
of the Mughrebis. Among the other communities the Geor- 
gians, and later the Bukharans, should be mentioned. In gen- 
eral, the power of the hakham bashi was decisive, and the au- 
thorities granted legal validity to his judgments. The bet din 
was composed of nine hakhamim. Even judgments of corporal 
punishment are known to have been handed down. The Ash- 
kenazim had a separate bet din, which is first mentioned after 
the arrival of R. Samuel *Salant in Jerusalem in 1841. From that 
time and for many decades onward he led the community, R. 
Meir *Auerbach serving together with him as av bet din and 
rabbi of the community. 

One of the major problems concerning the population 
of Jerusalem was that of education. The children and youth 
received their education at the heder and the talmud torah, 
which were modeled on Eastern European institutions, or in 
the kuttab (Ar. boys’ schools), the Oriental counterpart. The 
older members of the community studied regularly in the bat- 
tei midrash of their kolelim. The purpose of those who came to 
settle in the holy city was “to worship God on His holy moun- 
tain,” to be free of all material concerns, and to devote them- 
selves to purely spiritual matters. However, with the increase 
in the number of Jews and the growth of a young generation 
which had been born in Jerusalem, it was difficult for large 
numbers to maintain this ideal. A number of institutions and 
individuals - mainly outside the yishuv - took up the ques- 
tion of productivization. Efforts were made to teach young 
people handicrafts and even a modicum of general secular 
knowledge. For this purpose Montefiore, Frankl, the *Alliance 
Israélite Universelle, and others tried to establish boys’ and 
girls’ schools in Jerusalem, but their attempts were received 
with violent hostility and fierce opposition. Those who op- 
posed these plans feared that their religious aims would be 
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frustrated, basing their opposition on the experiences of the 
Haskalah in Europe. 

The old yishuv, however, did not stagnate. With the in- 
crease in immigration and the maturing of the second gen- 
eration of settlers, a new type of leader arose, public work- 
ers, scholars, and publicists such as Yosef *Rivlin, Israel Dov 
*Frumkin, and Abraham Moses Luncz, who were more re- 
sponsive to contemporary problems. A local press was es- 
tablished, including Havazzelet, Ha-Levanon, Yehudah vi- 
Yrushalayim, and Shaarei Ziyyon, which was considered the 
organ of the Sephardi community. The establishment of new 
neighborhoods outside the walls prepared the ground for new 
initiatives. Attention was given to the solution of economic 
problems. Mutual aid programs, which were highly devel- 
oped among Jerusalem's inhabitants in the form of dozens of 
charitable institutions, began in certain instances to assume 
a character other than that of mere material assistance. At- 
tempts were made to engage in social and cultural activities. 
A typical example was the Tiferet Yerushalayim company 
founded by hasidim. 

The Jewish population of Jerusalem toward the end of 
the 19" century could be divided into three principal groups: 
one promoting extreme adherence to the old way of life with- 
out changing anything; the second, the moderates, practical 
people, tradesmen, and the like, who were devoted to religious 
tradition but willing to absorb new ideas; and the third, a more 
limited group of maskilim who had been educated in Palestine 
or abroad or new settlers such as Eliezer *Ben-Yehuda, who 
advocated revolutionary ideas. 


[Joshua Kaniel (Mershine)] 


Under British Rule (1917-1948) 

In the second week of December 1917, the Turkish troops and 
officials began to evacuate the city. On December 9, the mayor, 
a member of the Husseini family, walked with a white flag to 
the hill overlooking Lifta (Mei-Neftoah) to surrender it to 
the British, but found only two privates who were looking for 
water. The surrender of the city was formally effected only on 
December 11, after a last battle with the retreating Turks near 
Sheikh Jarrah, when General Allenby, commander in chief of 
the Egyptian Expeditionary Force, made his official entry. He 
entered the Old City on foot through the Jaffa Gate, and his 
proclamation, which made no mention of the *Balfour Dec- 
laration, was read from the steps of the Citadel in English, 
French, Italian, Arabic, and Hebrew. 

In the conditions of war, especially with the normal 
wheat supplies from Transjordan and overseas cut off, Jeru- 
salem was plagued by starvation, which the British military 
authorities tried to ameliorate by food rationing. The first 
military governor of Jerusalem was Ronald Storrs, until then 
Oriental secretary to the British residency in Cairo. No sani- 
tary arrangements whatsoever existed in the Old City and 
hardly any in the newer quarters outside the walls. A Brit- 
ish architect was brought in to report on the condition of the 
buildings in the Temple area, which the Turks and Muslim au- 
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thorities had allowed to fall into neglect. On July 1, 1920, the 
military administration, officially called the Occupied Enemy 
Territory Administration, was replaced by a civil administra- 
tion under a *high commissioner who resided in Jerusalem. 
The first to hold office was Sir Herbert *Samuel, whose term 
lasted until 1925. 

Jerusalem was a conglomerate of districts and neighbor- 
hoods, each with its own character. The Old City, within the 
walls, contained the holy places - the Temple area with the 
Dome of the Rock and al-Aqsa Mosque, the Church of the 
Holy Sepulcher and the Via Dolorosa, and the Western Wall. 
To the west new quarters had developed in the later Ottoman 
period along Jaffa Road to Mahaneh Yehudah, spreading north 
to religious quarters around Me'ah She'arim and south to the 
railway station and the German (*Templer) Colony. To the east 
were various Christian establishments and the site of the He- 
brew University on Mount Scopus; and, dotted around, vari- 
ous newer quarters - some Jewish, some Christian, some Mus- 
lim, and some mixed, such as Bak’a, the Greek Colony, and 
the Armenian Colony. The city was slowly recovering from 
the setback caused by World War 1. The 1922 census showed 
a population of only 62,578, of whom 33,971 were Jews, 14,699 
were Christians, 13,413 Muslims, and 495 others. The Jewish 
population of Jerusalem, estimated in 1910 at about 45,000 
(over one-half of the Jews in Erez Israel), had been reduced 
by the end of the war, through expulsions, disease, and mal- 
administration, to 26,600. 

The civil government soon set up administrative institu- 
tions in Jerusalem, including a Supreme Court (composed of 
a British chief justice, one other British judge, and four Pales- 
tinian judges). Storrs founded the Pro-Jerusalem Society (later 
dissolved) for the preservation and embellishment of the city 
and a school of music (later presented to the Jewish commu- 
nity). In 1922 a British-French arbitration tribunal fixed the 
sum payable by the Palestine government for the Jaffa-Jeru- 
salem Railway, owned by a French concessionary, at 565,000 
Egyptian pounds. In the same year houses and buildings that 
had been taken over by the government were restored to their 
previous owners. The Hebrew University on Mt. Scopus was 
formally opened by Lord Balfour in 1925. In 1928 the con- 
cession for the supply of electricity (within a radius of 12 mi. 
(20 km.) of the city) was taken over by the Jerusalem Electric 
and Public Services Corporation Ltd. (with British and Jew- 
ish capital). 

One of the first acts of the British administration was to 
appoint a new municipal council consisting of two Moslems, 
one of whom acted as mayor, two Christians, and two Jews, 
one of whom, Yizhak Eliachar, was deputy mayor. In 1924 
a new council, with three members from each community, 
was appointed. In 1924 the municipal council was elected for 
the first time - with four members from each community. In 
1934, under the Municipal Councils Ordinance of that year, 
the city was divided into twelve constituencies, each electing 
one councillor. Six of the constituencies were Arab and six 
Jewish, although 75% of the taxpayers were Jews. The govern- 
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ment always appointed a Muslim as mayor, despite the Jewish 
majority, on grounds of precedent, with one Christian Arab 
and one Jewish deputy. There was also a community council, 
Vaad ha-Kehillah, representing both Ashkenazim and Se- 
phardim, to look after specifically Jewish affairs, especially in 
the religious sphere. It was first elected in 1918 on the initia- 
tive of the Zionist Organization's Palestine Office. From 1932 
it was elected under regulations issued by *Keneset Israel, the 
representative body of the yishuv. 

The progress of the country, due partly to the ordered 
administration and mainly to Jewish immigration and devel- 
opment, was shared by Jerusalem. This was reflected in the 
1931 census figures, which showed a population of 90,503, in- 
cluding 51,222 Jews, 19,894 Muslims, 19,335 Christians, and 52 
others. The economy of Jerusalem, however, remained based 
on the city’s being an administrative, religious, political, and 
educational center, industry continuing only on a small scale. 
Jerusalem was the seat of the Zionist Executive (later the Ex- 
ecutive of the Jewish Agency), the Keren Hayesod and the Jew- 
ish National Fund, the Vaad Leummi (national council of the 
yishuv), the Chief Rabbinate, the Muslim Supreme Council 
(established in 1921), and the Higher Arab Committee (1936). 
The residence of the high commissioner for Palestine (which 
included Transjordan) was in the Augusta Victoria hospital 
building on Mt. Scopus until it was severely damaged by the 
1927 earthquake. The Russian Compound in the center of the 
city became an important administrative area, its buildings 
being taken over for police headquarters, the central prison, 
the law courts, and the government hospital. 

Water supply to Jerusalem was a constant problem dur- 
ing this period. It was dependent mainly on the storage of 
rainwater runoff from the rooftops into cisterns dug out in 
the foundation rock. This system led to serious shortages in 
years of drought, and there were years when water had to be 
brought up from the coast by train (as in 1928). Matters were 
improved somewhat in 1918, when the army repaired the pipe- 
line from Solomon's Pools, a short distance outside the city, to 
a reservoir in what is now the Romemah quarter. In 1920 this 
line was extended, and pumping machinery was installed at 
Solomon's Pools to increase the supply. Water was added from 
the ‘Ayn Fara springs in 1928, from the ‘Ayn Fawwar springs in 
1931, and from the more distant Wadi Qilt (on the way to Jeri- 
cho) in 1935. It was only in that year, however, that Jerusalem's 
perennial dependence on the vagaries of rainfall was finally 
solved by the construction of a pipeline from Ra’s al-‘Ayn on 
the Coastal Plain, replacing the old supply from five different 
sources and halving the cost of water. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CITY. As the Jewish population 
increased - with a fillip due to the move from the Old City, as 
a result of the 1929 and 1936-39 attacks on them — new suburbs 
were built, some adjoining existing built-up areas and others 
less continuous (depending on where land could be bought). 
In the course of the years they formed one conurbation, in- 
cluding Romemah (1921); Talpiyyot (1922); Beit ha-Kerem 
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(1923); Mekor Hayyim, Mekor Barukh, Rehavyah, Kiryat 
Moshe, Nahalat Ahim (1924); Bayit va-Gan, Mahanayim, 
Sanhedriyyah (1925); Kiryat Shemuel (1928); Ge'ullah and 
Kerem Avraham (1929); and Arnonah and Tel Arzah (1931). 
The character of these quarters was determined by the groups 
by or for whom they were established. Some were inhabited by 
Orthodox Jews, who could thus maintain undisturbed their 
religious practices and the quiet of the Sabbath. Others were 
established by professional groups or teachers, such as Beit ha- 
Kerem. Small workshops were concentrated in the commer- 
cial center (the center of the town) facing the Old City walls. 
Rehavyah was designed for white-collar workers and people 
in the professions. By and large the character of each section 
was maintained, though, as they grew into one another, the 
social divisions were blurred. At the same time, the outward 
appearance of Jerusalem gradually changed in response to 
economic pressures, the increasing population, and the rising 
land value. Sir Ronald Storrs insisted on all buildings, private 
as well as public, being built of or faced with Jerusalem stone, 
which gives the city so much of its character. In the 1930s and 
19408, some relaxation was permitted, owing to the high cost 
of stone, so that in Rehavyah, for example, some houses were 
built in concrete. Further afield, several kilometers from the 
center of Jerusalem, were Atarot (1920), Neveh Yaakov (192.4), 
and Ramat Rahel (1925/26). At Atarot (Qalandiya) a small air- 
port was built. The kibbutz of Ramat Rahel, between Jerusalem 
and Bethlehem, was of special interest in its being the first 
attempt at combining agriculture with urban services (fruit 
growing with a laundry and bakery for the Jerusalem popu- 
lation). It also provided workmen for the city and ultimately 
became an extension of Talpiyyot and Arnonah. 

Jerusalem was transformed from the neglected, pov- 
erty-stricken provincial town of Turkish times to a capital 
city. Among the public buildings erected in the years of Brit- 
ish administration are the Pontifical (Jesuit) Biblical Institute 
(1927); the nearby French Consulate; the Catholic Church of 
All the Nations at the Garden of Gethsemane (1924); St. An- 
drew’s Church (Scottish; 1927); the Nathan Straus Health Cen- 
ter (1928); the Jewish National and University Library on Mt. 
Scopus (1930); the Government House, later the headquarters 
of the uN Truce Supervision Organization, municipal offices, 
St. Peter in Gallicantu Church (1931); the Jewish Agency Com- 
pound (1932), the yMCA, with Jerusalem's first swimming pool 
(1933), the King David Hotel, the first of international standard 
in the city (1930); the Central Post Office; the Hadassah Hos- 
pital on Mt. Scopus; and the Rockefeller Archaeological Mu- 
seum facing the northeast corner of the Old City wall (1938). 
Between 1938 and 1942 the al-Aqsa Mosque on the Temple 
Mount was embellished with pillars of carrara marble, a gift 
from Mussolini. The earthquake in 1927 did considerable dam- 
age to the Augusta Victoria hospital on Mt. Scopus and to the 
Basilica of the Holy Sepulcher. 

In 1936 the Palestine Broadcasting Service began opera- 
tions, with offices and buildings in the city and the transmit- 
ting station in Ramallah. The Hebrew daily newspaper Haaretz 
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appeared at first in Jerusalem but later moved to Tel Aviv. An 
older, established Jerusalem daily, Doar ha-Yom, had already 
closed down. On the other hand, the Palestine Post (later the 
Jerusalem Post), founded in 1931, remained in Jerusalem. 


ARAB-JEWISH CLASHES. The development of the city was 
accompanied by disturbances that developed into violence 
against the Jews and the National Home provisions of the 
Mandate. The first outbreak occurred during Passover 1920. 
Despite the presence of a considerable number of British 
troops in the country, heavy attacks accompanied by looting 
were directed against Jews in Jerusalem. Before order was re- 
stored, five Jews had been killed and 211 wounded, including 
several women and children; four Arabs were killed and 21 
wounded. The Arab mobs had been incited by rumors that the 
Jews intended to take hold of the Muslim holy places. The 1921 
riots in Jaffa and some of the Jewish settlements did not reach 
Jerusalem, but the creation of the Supreme Muslim Council by 
government order in that year and the election of Hajj Amin 
al Husseini as its president promised trouble. He had earlier 
been appointed mufti of Jerusalem, over more moderate can- 
didates, by the high commissioner in the vain hope that the 
responsibility and experience of office would moderate his 
violent anti-Zionist and anti-Jewish feeling. He controlled 
the Muslim religious endowments, the wagqf, and enjoyed the 
right to appoint and dismiss judges and other officers of the 
Shari‘a courts and the patronage that went with these pow- 
ers, though the salaries of the Shari’‘a judges were paid by the 
government. A more moderate Arab group, the National De- 
fense Party, controlled by the influential Nashashibi family, 
was also formed in Jerusalem. 

Signs of trouble, however, were not wanting. In 1925 a 
general strike of Arabs, which extended to Jerusalem, was 
organized in sympathy with the Arab revolt in Syria against 
French rule; again in 1926 there was a strike in protest against 
the official visit to Jerusalem of the French high commissioner 
in Syria, de Jouvenel. Quiet, nevertheless, was maintained un- 
til 1928. On Sept. 23, 1928, on the eve of the Day of Atonement, 
Jews introduced a screen to divide the men from the women 
during the service held at the Western Wall, but, to preserve 
the “status quo,’ the police forcibly removed it during the fol- 
lowing day’s services. In the name of the Supreme Muslim 
Council, the mufti declared that “the Jews’ aim is to take pos- 
session of the Mosque of al-Aqsa gradually” A General Mus- 
lim Conference met, presided over by the mufti. In the next 
few months building operations were carried out near the city 
wall, which the Jews saw as intentional interference with their 
praying. The heightened tension, with demonstration and 
counter-demonstration at the wall, burst into flame on August 
23, 1929. Attacks by Arabs on Jews throughout the country, 
including Jerusalem (though more seriously in Hebron and 
Safed), lasted until August 29, when they were put down with 
the aid of troops rushed in from Egypt after 133 Jews and 116 
Arabs had been killed and 339 Jews and 323 Arabs wounded 
in Palestine (most of the Arabs by troops or police). Jewish 
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merchants abandoned the Old City and established the new 
commercial center outside the walls. After a British Commis- 
sion of Inquiry, chaired by Sir Walter Shaw, reported on the 
political background of the outburst, an international com- 
mission followed (in 1930), but no agreement regarding the 
Western Wall could be reached. At the end of 1931 a Muslim 
Conference, attended by 145 delegates from all over the Mus- 
lim world, met in Jerusalem. Its public proceedings were not 
political and did not lead, as had been feared, to disturbances, 
but they further strengthened the mufti’s position. 

Tension remained high. On Oct. 13, 1933, the Arabs de- 
clared a general strike. A demonstration was staged at the 
government offices in Jerusalem, though prohibited by the 
government, and was dispersed by troops. Trouble spread to 
other parts of the country, and on October 28 and 29 there 
was renewed rioting in Jerusalem, but with one profound 
change: whereas the 1920-1921, and 1929 riots had been di- 
rected only against the Jews, they were now aimed against the 
government as well. 

In 1936 troubles broke out again in Jerusalem, as well as 
in other parts of the country. A Supreme Arab Committee 
(later known as the Arab Higher Committee) was established, 
with the mufti as president. It resolved on a general strike 
and the nonpayment of taxes until Jewish immigration was 
stopped. Arab shops were closed in Jerusalem, as elsewhere, 
with those Arabs who refused to join being intimidated. The 
strike and more active disturbances continued until the ar- 
rival in Jerusalem of the Royal Commission, with Lord Peel 
as chairman, on Nov. 1, 1936. An atmosphere of tension none- 
theless remained. At this time the population of Jerusalem was 
125,000, of whom 76,000 were Jews. 

In its report the Royal Commission recommended the 
partition of Palestine into two separate states - Arab and Jew- 
ish - with a new Mandate covering Jerusalem and Bethlehem 
(over an enclave “extending from a point north of Jerusalem 
to a point south of Bethlehem”) with access to the sea “pro- 
vided by a corridor extending to the north of the main road 
and to the south of the railway, including the towns of Lydda 
and Ramleh, and terminating at Jaffa.” The policy of the Bal- 
four Declaration was not to apply to this enclave, and “the only 
‘official language’ should be that of the Mandatory Adminis- 
tration.” Its revenues were to be provided by customs, duties, 
and direct taxation, and any deficit was to be made good by 
the British Parliament. Arabs and Jews in Jerusalem could opt 
for citizenship in the Arab or the Jewish state. 

The Arab campaign of sabotage, intimidation, and mur- 
der, increasingly directed against moderately inclined Arabs, 
continued throughout 1937, with occasional Jewish reprisals. 
Jewish buses were bombed, and the potash convoy from the 
Dead Sea to Jerusalem was attacked. For several days in Oc- 
tober, a curfew was imposed in the municipal area of Jeru- 
salem. There were also attacks on Jewish transport on the 
main road connecting Jerusalem with the coast. Jewish repri- 
sals culminated in November in large-scale attacks on Arabs 
and an Arab bus in Jerusalem by the *Irgun Zeva’i Le ummi 
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(1ZL). To ensure the safety of worshipers at the Western Wall, 
a new road was opened through the Old City, avoiding the 
mainly non-Jewish quarters. Following an assassination at- 
tempt on the British inspector-general of the Palestine police 
force and the murder by Arab extremists of Jews and moder- 
ate Arabs, the Arab Higher Committee was declared unlaw- 
ful and Hajj Amin al-Husseini was deprived of his office as 
president of the Supreme Muslim Council and his member- 
ship on the waqf committee. He fled to Lebanon; the Arab 
mayor of Jerusalem was deported to the Seychelles Islands 
together with other members of the Arab High Committee; 
and Daniel *Auster, the Jewish deputy mayor, was appointed 
by the government to act as mayor - the first Jew to head the 
Jerusalem municipality. (In the following year a new Muslim 
mayor was appointed.) 

Conditions worsened in 1938 with an intensified cam- 
paign of murder, intimidation, and sabotage. The Arab gang 
warfare now gradually developed on organized and, to some 
extent, coordinated lines, with still only isolated Jewish re- 
prisals. Constant attacks were made on Jewish traffic to Jeru- 
salem from the coast and armed robberies multiplied in the 
surrounding Arab villages by marauding parties seeking food, 
money, and lodging. Uncooperative Arabs and members of the 
Nashashibi family and party were murdered, the party having 
withdrawn from the Arab Higher Committee. In October, as 
the Government Report for 1938 states, “the Old City, which 
had become the rallying point of bandits and from which 
acts of violence, murder and intimidation were being orga- 
nized and perpetuated with impunity, was fully reoccupied by 
troops” in an “operation of considerable magnitude.” In the 
same year the British government sent out the Palestine Par- 
tition Commission (known, after its chairman, as the Wood- 
head Commission). It produced three plans, all providing for 
the Jerusalem area to remain under Mandate and outside the 
proposed Arab and Jewish states. Jewish proposals for the in- 
clusion of “parts of Jerusalem” (reference being to the parts 
of the new town outside the Old City) were rejected, and in 
the end none of the proposals was adopted. 


WORLD WAR II AND AFTER. After the outbreak of World 
War 11, Jerusalem became a military headquarters. The Ger- 
man inhabitants of the quarter known as the German Colony 
were interned or expelled, and their houses were taken over 
by civilian and military personnel, while other public build- 
ings in the city belonging to German institutions were taken 
over by the government or army. Before Britain’s entry into 
World War 1, its new anti-Zionist policy, announced in the 
White Paper of May 1939, which severely restricted Jewish 
immigration and land purchase (see *White Papers), led to 
mass protests and to violent actions by the dissident Jewish 
1ZL which, in May 1939, set fire to the Department of Migra- 
tion. These actions of violence continued until the outbreak 
of the war. In 1944 difficulties developed over the Jerusalem 
mayoralty, when the mayor (a Muslim) died, and the Jewish 
deputy mayor, who was appointed in his place, claimed full 
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mayoralty, the population in the municipal area being esti- 
mated at 32,039 Muslims (21%), 27,849 Christians, and 92,143 
Jews (61%). In the absence of agreement, the government fi- 
nally appointed a Municipal Commission, all of whose mem- 
bers were British officials. 

After 1944, when 1zL and *Lohamei Herut Israel (Lehi) 
renewed their anti-government violence, Jerusalem was par- 
ticularly involved. Many government buildings were blown 
up, culminating in July 1946 in an explosion that destroyed a 
wing of the King David Hotel housing government and mili- 
tary departments, with heavy loss of life. 

In November 1947, when the United Nations decided on 
the partition of Palestine into a Jewish and an Arab state, it 
also called for the internationalization of Jerusalem as a “cor- 
pus separatum.” The Jewish authorities reluctantly accepted 
this, as well as other parts of the uN decision, but the Arabs 
rejected it. The Trusteeship Council of the uN appointed rep- 
resentatives of Australia, China, France, Mexico, the United 
States, and Britain to work out plans for the administration of 
the area, but the un General Assembly failed to reach a deci- 
sion. In the meantime, the city, nominally still under British 
rule, was lapsing into anarchy. The Old City, including its Jew- 
ish population, was cut off from the new, while the areas out- 
side the walls were divided between the Jews and the Arabs in 
warring camps. The British forces enclosed themselves against 
attacks by 1zL and Lehi in barbed wire areas in the New City 
cleared of Jewish inhabitants (these areas were known by the 
Jews as “Bevingrad,’ after the unpopular British foreign secre- 
tary). Jewish Jerusalem was put under virtual siege by Arab at- 
tacks on supply convoys on the one road from the coast, while 
the British troops did little or nothing to prevent the assaults. 
To cope with the emergency, the Jewish Agency and the Vaad 
Le’'ummi established the Committee of the National Institu- 
tions for Matters Pertaining to Jerusalem (shortened to the 
Jerusalem Emergency Committee), headed by Dov *Joseph. 
In April the six Jewish members of the municipal council is- 
sued a proclamation to the Jewish citizens announcing that 
they had assumed the functions of a municipality for the area 
under Jewish control. 

Arab Jerusalem did not suffer similarly as it was open to 
the Arab-populated parts of the country to the north, south, 
and east. Part of the Jewish Agency building in the center of 
the city was blown up by Arabs, with loss of lives, and the of- 
fices of the Palestine Post and a large residential and shop- 
ping block in Ben Yehudah St. were blown up, the last two al- 
most certainly by anti-Jewish terrorists in the British Police. 
The nearby Jewish settlements of Atarot and Neveh Yaakov 
to the north of Jerusalem, surrounded by an Arab population, 
were abandoned. Deir Yasin, an Arab village near the west- 
ern outskirts of Jerusalem, from which attacks were launched 
on the adjoining Jewish areas, was attacked by 1z1 and Lehi, 
with 254 of its inhabitants reported killed. A few days later a 
Jewish convoy taking staff to the Hadassah Hospital on Mt. 
Scopus was attacked and destroyed, with 78 doctors, nurses, 
and others killed. This occurred only some 200 yards from 
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the British military post that was responsible for safety on the 
road. The water pipeline from the coastal plain at Ra’s al-‘Ayn 
was cut. This presented the most serious threat to the Jews of 
Jerusalem, while it did not affect the Arabs, since a very large 
proportion of the Jews lived in houses built after construction 
of the pipeline and therefore lacked cisterns to catch the win- 
ter rains. Fortunately, a farsighted water engineer had earlier 
advised the Jewish authorities to make a survey of all Jewish- 
inhabited houses with cisterns and fill and seal them. When 
the pipeline was cut this supply, rationed and distributed by 
water trucks throughout the siege - even under continuous 
Arab shelling - saved Jewish Jerusalem. 

Mt. Scopus with the Hebrew University and Hadassah 
Hospital and the adjoining Arab village, Isawiyya, became 
a Jewish-held enclave cut off from the New City, as did the 
Jewish quarter of the Old City and areas to the south. Contact 
with these areas was occasionally possible only by troop-pro- 
tected convoys. The streets dividing the Jewish and Arab ar- 
eas became front lines, barbed-wired positions, with posts on 
the Jewish side manned by members of the Haganah, 1ZL, and 
Lehi. Control of the Arab side passed to armed Arab groups 
and then to the Transjordan army, the British-officered Arab 
Legion, which had not been withdrawn in spite of British 
promises. At midnight May 14/15, 1948, when the last of the 
British forces and government withdrew from Jerusalem, thus 
ending the mandatory rule that had lasted since 1917, the Jews 
took control of the government buildings in the center of the 
town, including the general post office, the police headquar- 
ters and the broadcasting studios. 

The Arab siege, however, continued for another two 
months, until it was broken by the construction of an alter- 
nate route through the hills from the coast (popularly called 
the “Burma Road”) and the laying of a new water pipeline. 
The whole of western Jerusalem and the Mt. Scopus enclave 
were in Jewish hands, but Arab guns shelled the Jewish areas, 
killing 170 civilians and injuring a thousand. Food and wa- 
ter were still strictly rationed and the population was with- 
out electricity and fuel. To keep the bakeries going, oil was 
removed from all houses possessing central heating systems. 
As the Jews were cut off from the ancient cemetery on the 
Mt. of Olives, a temporary Jewish burial place was prepared 
near the Valley of the Cross, where a tiny landing strip was 
also set up for the occasional Piper Cub planes that flew Jew- 
ish leaders in and out. 

When the Arab countries invaded Palestine, Egyptian 
and Iraqi troops approached the outskirts of Jerusalem, join- 
ing the Transjordanianian Arab Legion units. Ramat Rahel 
changed hands several times in fierce fighting before the Arab 
forces were finally repelled. Meanwhile the Arab Legion closed 
in on the Jewish quarter of the Old City. On May 19, 1948, the 
Palmah breached the wall at the Zion Gate but had to with- 
draw. After intense fighting, with Jews and Arabs confronting 
one another at a distance of only a few yards and Jewish sup- 
plies of food and ammunition almost exhausted, the Jewish 
quarter of the Old City surrendered on May 27. Some 1,300 
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elderly men, women, and children, and wounded men were 
evacuated to the New City and others were taken prisoner. 
A general cease-fire for the Jerusalem area was proclaimed 
on June 11, 1948, leaving East Jerusalem, including the Old 
City, to the Arabs in Transjordanian hands and West Jeru- 
salem in Israel hands. Jerusalem being still under siege, the 
Israeli Provisional Government remained for the time being 
in Tel Aviv. 


[Semah Cecil Hyman] 


The Divided City (1948-1967) 
For some time the position of Jerusalem remained uncer- 
tain. The city was divided in two by a cease-fire line running 
roughly north-south tangentially to the western wall of the 
Old City, the relations between the two sides being regulated 
by agreement between the local commanders of the Arab Le- 
gion and the Israel Defense Forces. A resolution dealing with 
the temporary administration of the city had been adopted by 
a special subcommittee of the uN General Assembly but was 
not carried by the assembly itself. Egyptian troops still threat- 
ened the city from their positions in the Bethlehem area. De- 
spite the establishment of the 1pF as the new state's only armed 
force, 1zL and Lehi units continued to exist in Jerusalem. On 
July 7 a special agreement for the demilitarization of the Sco- 
pus area was concluded between Israel and Transjordan. 

During the ten days of fighting that followed the expiry of 
the first truce on July 7, 1948, the Israel forces broke the Egyp- 
tian lines and took Ein Karem (Ein Kerem) on the western 
outskirts of the city. On the night of July 16/17 the 1pF nearly 
broke into the Old City from Mount Zion, while 1z1 and Lehi 
forces breached the New Gate, but they were forced to with- 
draw a few hours before the second truce went into effect. 

Count *Bernadotte, the uN mediator, had proposed on 
June 27 from his headquarters in Rhodes that Jerusalem be 
handed over to Transjordan. The Provisional Government of 
Israel had categorically rejected the proposal. On July 26, two 
days after his arrival in the country, he proposed the demilitar- 
ization of the city, but this was also unacceptable to Israel, as 
it would have left the Jewish population defenseless. On Au- 
gust 1, to regularize the position, the Provisional Government 
declared Jerusalem to be under martial law and appointed Dov 
Joseph as military governor. Bernadotte set up the uN Truce 
Supervision Organization, with its seat in the former Govern- 
ment House. The assassination of Bernadotte on Sept. 17 im- 
pelled the government to order the disbandment of the 1zL 
and Lehi units, putting all armed forces in Jerusalem under 
IDF command. In operation Yoav (Oct. 15-22) the Egyptian 
forces in the south were isolated and withdrew, being replaced 
by the Arab Legion. On Dec. 13, 1948, the Transjordanian par- 
liament confirmed the annexation of the Arab-controlled ar- 
eas of Palestine and a week later the Transjordanian govern- 
ment appointed a new mufti of Jerusalem. 

The population of the Israel-held area of Jerusalem took 
part in the elections to the Constituent Assembly (later called 
the First *Knesset) in January 1949, and at the beginning of 
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February the provisional government announced that Jeru- 
salem was no longer to be considered occupied territory. The 
Knesset held its first sessions (Feb. 14-17) in the hall at Jew- 
ish Agency headquarters, where the members took the oath, 
Chaim *Weizmann was elected president of the state, and the 
Transition Law (the “Minor Constitution”) was adopted. Ac- 
cording to article 8 of the armistice agreement with Jordan 
(April 3, 1949), a joint committee was to be set up to make 
arrangements for, inter alia, the renewal of the operations of 
The Hebrew University and the Hadassah Hospital on Mount 
Scopus and free access to the Jewish holy places in the Old 
City, the ancient Jewish cemetery on the Mount of Olives, and 
the institutions on Jordanian-held Mount Scopus. However, 
although these matters had been agreed upon in principle by 
both sides, the article remained a dead letter, as Jordan re- 
fused to cooperate. 

When the Jerusalem issue was again discussed by the uN 
General Assembly in November 1949, the Israel government 
opposed the idea of internationalization but offered to sign an 
agreement with the United Nations guaranteeing the security 
of all holy places under its jurisdiction. On Dec. 10, however, 
the Assembly approved a resolution calling for international 
control over the whole city of Jerusalem and its environs and 
charged the Trusteeship Council to draft a statute for an in- 
ternational regime for the city. The Israel government reacted 
vigorously. On Dec. 13 it announced in the Knesset its deci- 
sion to speed up the transfer of its offices to Jerusalem, pro- 
posed that the Knesset go back there, and proclaimed that 
Jerusalem was and would remain Israel’s eternal capital. On 
Dec. 26 the Knesset resumed its sittings in the capital, meet- 
ing in a modest building (the Froumine building) in the center 
of town that had been erected for use by a bank. Both Jordan 
and Israel continued to oppose internationalization and the 
proposal was ultimately, in effect, dropped. 

For a period of 19 years, Jerusalem was a divided city. In 
early 1948 its population was estimated at 165,000: 100,000 
Jews, 40,000 Muslims, and 25,000 Christians. The city’s area 
was about 10 sq. mi. (28 sq. km.). The battles waged in and 
around Jerusalem for three-quarters of a year; the UN decision 
to internationalize the city, the transfer of the Arab center of 
gravity to Amman, and the establishment of the de facto seat 
of the government and the legislature in Tel Aviv were the 
causes of a precipitous decline in population on both sides of 
the front. The population of the Israel side (West Jerusalem) 
was estimated at only about 69,000 (including 931 Christians 
and 28 Muslims) in 1949, and that of the Jordanian side at 
about 46,000 as late as 1956. 


EAST JERUSALEM. In May 1948, East Jerusalem was occu- 
pied by the Arab Legion. Its first act was the destruction of the 
Jewish Quarter, including almost all the synagogues (Hurvah, 
Nisan Bak, etc.) and Jewish institutions (Battei Mahaseh, 
Yeshivat Porat Yosef, etc.). The ancient cemetery on the slope 
of the Mount of Olives was desecrated. Jerusalem was pro- 
claimed the “second capital” of the Hashemite Kingdom of 
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Jordan; it also became a district capital. East Jerusalem was 
entirely cut off from an approach to the Mediterranean coast, 
and the conversion of the former British military airfield of 
Qalandiya into a civil airport for the town alleviated its isola- 
tion only slightly. 

East Jerusalem now turned to the east bank of the Jordan, 
through which all its relations with the world at large were 
conducted. In the 1960s a direct road to Amman, via Abdullah 
Bridge, was added to the old Jericho-Salt road. Traffic to the 
north via the Sheikh Jarrah quarter was dominated by Israel 
forces. This situation was slightly improved by the construc- 
tion of a new road that connected the Mt. Scopus area to the 
vicinity of the Rockefeller Museum through the upper Kidron 
Valley, thus diverting the daily traffic from the border region. 
In 1948 East Jerusalem had been completely cut off from the 
Bethlehem-Hebron region and a very steep and tortuous road 
was built through Abu-Dis, the lower Kidron Valley, and Beit- 
Sahtir. It was only after a few years that an improved, though 
also steep and tortuous road, was constructed from Jerusalem 
to Bethlehem, via Ra’s-Maqabir and Sir-Bahir. It was 10 mi. 
(17 km.) long, in comparison with the old 3 mi.- (5 km.-) long 
road through Talpiyyot, which was dominated by Israel. 

The Jordanian-held part of Jerusalem had no electric- 
ity for several years until a new power station was built in 
Sha’fat to replace the original one near the German Colony, 
which was in Israeli hands. Water supply remained very poor 
after the line from Ra’s al-‘Ayn (Rosh ha-Ayin) was cut off, 
but a limited quantity was supplied by springs in the north- 
east of the city, and a narrow water pipe was later laid from 
Solomon's Pools. The economy of East Jerusalem was based 
almost entirely on tourism, pilgrimages, and religious and 
research institutions. The only large factory was the cigarette 
works at al-‘Azariyya. The Jordanian government was located 
in Amman, and Arab Jerusalem did not wield much political 
influence. Due to geographical conditions (the barrier of the 
Kidron Valley and its extensions), the city hardly developed 
to the south and only a little toward the east (Silwan, Ra’s-al- 
‘Amid, al-Azariyya, Abu-Dis) and on the slopes of the Mount 
of Olives. On the other hand, there was much construction on 
the northern side, and the area between the Old City’s north- 
ern wall and Wadi Joz (Jawz) became partly a shopping dis- 
trict (Saladin Street, Jericho Road, and their extensions) and 
largely a crowded residential district. The residential area of 
East Jerusalem, the greater part of which was not within the 
boundaries of the city itself, extended over a length of 7 mi. 
(15 km.) through Sha‘fat, Beit Hantin, and Qalandiya, almost 
reaching the outskirts of al-Bira. The number of inhabitants, 
however, never surpassed 65,000, of whom about 25,000 lived 
within the walls of the Old City. 

The relatively small number of luxury buildings erected 
in the eastern part of the city under the Jordanian administra- 
tion included several large hotels, the largest of which — the 
Intercontinental - was built at the southern extremity of the 
Mount of Olives. In 1963, the “eastern” YMCA was erected on 
the Nablus Road. Government House was situated on Sala- 
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din Street; the St. John Hospital for eye diseases and, next 
to it, the French Hospital and the British consulate-general 
were erected in Sheikh Jarrah. The Dominus Flevit Church 
was built on the slope of the Mount of Olives (1953). Arab 
refugees were rarely seen in the city itself, except for the area 
of the improvised buildings in the destroyed Jewish Quar- 
ter and the remains of the German Compound. Their camps 
were situated in the south near Bethlehem (Dahisha) and in 
the north (Kafr ‘Aqab) and northeast (‘Anata). Because of the 
Israel enclave on Mt. Scopus, which dominated all principal 
roads to the town, and the proximity of the frontier to all the 
important parts of the city, a sense of uneasiness hovered over 
East Jerusalem throughout the period. The presence of the Jor- 
danian army was felt everywhere and there were occasional 
clashes between sections of the local population and the Arab 
Legion soldiers. The outstanding events in the city during the 
period included the assassination of King Abdullah (1951), the 
fire in the Church of the Holy Sepulcher (1953), and the visit 
of Pope Paul vi (1964). 


WEST JERUSALEM. The cessation of hostilities and the con- 
clusion of the armistice agreement with Jordan left the Israel 
sector of Jerusalem situated at the eastern extremity of a “cor- 
ridor” that was almost devoid of Jewish settlements. To the 
north, east, and south, hostile Arab territory surrounded 
the city. At first the city’s population was diminishing and 
its political future was obscure. The Jewish city began to re- 
cover quickly, however, when it was proclaimed as the seat 
of the Knesset and the capital of the State of Israel at the end 
of 1949. Water supply was resumed, at first through an emer- 
gency pipe and later through pipelines of considerable capac- 
ity, whose sources were in the corridor and the coastal plain, 
and an immense water reservoir was built in the southwest 
of the city. The electricity network was connected to the na- 
tional grid. On May 1, 1949, the first train since the war ar- 
rived in the city, after Israel had gained control of the entire 
railway track as a result of territorial arrangements with Jor- 
dan. A landing strip for light planes was constructed in the 
western part of the town. 

The direct highway to Tel Aviv through Arab-held Latrun 
remained closed, but traffic to Jerusalem was renewed along 
the “Road of Valor,’ which was constructed from Ramleh 
through Nahshon to the Hartuv junction, south of the War of 
Independence “Burma Road.” Additional approach roads were 
constructed from Zorah through Ramat Raziel to Ein Kerem 
and Castel (Me’oz Zion). Another road ascended through the 
Elah Valley to Zur- Hadassah and Ein Kerem, while an emer- 
gency track was laid out along the railway line from Hartuv 
to the Bar-Giora junction. Hadassah’s hospital and other ser- 
vices were housed in rented premises in the center of the city, 
as its buildings remained isolated in the Israel enclave on Mt. 
Scopus and could only be reached every fortnight by a con- 
voy under the protection of the uN. Later on, a new Hadassah 
Medical Center was built on a slope overlooking Ein Kerem. 
In addition to the hospital, the center grew to include a medi- 
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cal school, a training school for nurses, a school of dentistry, 
and a large range of clinics. The Hebrew University and its 
library, which had also been compelled to leave their build- 
ings on Mt. Scopus, resumed their activities in the city, with 
provisional headquarters in the Italian Terra Sancta school. 
In the early 1950s the construction of a new campus on Givat 
Ram, a hill between Rehavyah and Beit ha-Kerem, was ini- 
tiated. Campus buildings included a stadium, a synagogue, 
a planetarium, and the new National Library, inaugurated 
in 1961. On the western outskirts of the city, the Convention 
Center, Binyanei ha- Ummah (“National Buildings”), used for 
concerts, dramatic performances, exhibitions, and congresses, 
was built. In 1951, the 23"¢ Zionist Congress, the first to be held 
in Israel, took place there. 

Immediately after the cessation of hostilities, the only 
border-crossing point between Israel and Jordan was opened 
to the United Nations in Jerusalem off the historic road lead- 
ing from Damascus Gate to Nabi Samwil (and the Coastal 
Plain). In time the “Mandelbaum Gate” (named after the Jew- 
ish owner of the destroyed building that had stood on the spot) 
became the official crossing point for tourists, with passport- 
control and customs offices. A second but unofficial cross- 
ing point existed for several years in the demilitarized zone 
around the former Government House, which had become 
the un headquarters, in Ra’s Maqabi. 

In the late 1950s a start was made on the construction of 
the new government center, Ha-Kiryah, opposite the new uni- 
versity campus, housing the Prime Minister's Office and min- 
istries of Finance, the Interior, and later, Labor. A compound 
of one-story buildings was put up for the Foreign Ministry 
south of Romemah. On a hill to the southeast of and above 
Ha-Kiryah, the large Knesset building, which was built with 
the contributions of the Rothschild family, was completed in 
1966. To the south of the Knesset are situated the Shrine of the 
Book and the Israel Museum (completed 1966-67). This en- 
semble of impressive buildings, which links the center of the 
city to the western districts (Kiryat Moshe, Bet ha-Kerem, and 
their extensions) added to the beauty of Jerusalem and visibly 
symbolized its position as the capital of Israel. 

Although the un General Assembly resolution of 1949 
calling for the internationalization of Jerusalem was a dead let- 
ter, it was still on the record, and most countries, including the 
major powers, refused to recognize Jerusalem as Israel’s capi- 
tal, setting up their embassies and legations in Tel Aviv or its 
environs. President Weizmann continued to reside in Rehovot, 
but after his death in 1952, diplomats went up to Jerusalem to 
present their credentials to his successor, President Ben-Zvi, 
and visit the Foreign Ministry and the Prime Minister's Office. 
Gradually, too, the boycott weakened and a number of embas- 
sies moved to or were established in the capital. In 1970, out 
of 46 foreign missions in Israel, 22 were in Jerusalem — those 
of two European countries: the Netherlands and Greece; 10 
African: Central African Republic, Congo Brazzaville, Congo 
Kinshasa, Dahomey, Gabon, Ivory Coast, Liberia, Malagasy, 
Niger, and Upper Volta; and 10 Latin-American: Bolivia, 
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Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
Guatemala, Panama, Venezuela, and Uruguay. In addition, 
11 other countries maintained consulates or consulates-gen- 
eral in the city. 

Besides numerous office buildings, the large Histadrut 
headquarters, and Heikhal Shlomo, the center of the Chief 
Rabbinate, were erected in the center of town. A branch of 
the Hebrew Union College was built near the King David Ho- 
tel, overlooking the Old City walls, and the buildings of the 
Academy of Sciences and Humanities were built, overlooking 
the south of the city from Talbiyah hill. Next to it sites of the 
presidential residence and the Jerusalem theater were chosen, 
both in advanced stages of construction at the beginning of 
1971. To the southwest, the town is dominated by Mt. Herzl, 
renamed when Herzl’s remains were reentered there in 1949. 
Since then, the summit of this hill has become a national 
cemetery where V. *Jabotinsky, J. *Sprinzak, L. *Eshkol, and 
others were buried. On the northern slope of Mt. Herzl is a 
military cemetery, and toward the west is Yad Vashem, a me- 
morial to the victims of the Holocaust, including a research 
center. On the western side, the bow-shaped Jerusalem For- 
est encloses the town. 

Many religious institutions have been established in 
Jerusalem since 1948. These include the Porat Yosef yeshivah, 
which was forced out of the Old City; the yeshivot of Belz, 
Netiv Meir, and Merom Zion; Yad ha-Rav Maimon and its re- 
ligious college; etc. In the religious quarters an abundance of 
synagogues were built. New religious concentrations, resem- 
bling a second-generation Me’ah She’arim and its surround- 
ings, were formed in the north of the city (Kiryat Mattersdorf) 
and in the west, at the entrance to Givat Shaul. 

Extensive housing projects for new immigrants were 
erected along the armistice line in northern Jerusalem and in 
the northwest (Shemul ha-Navi St., Romemah Illit), as well 
as in Musrara (Morashah). The main development of the city, 
however, took place in the south and southwest. The south- 
ern districts, Abu-Tar (Givat Hananyah), Bak’a (Ge’ulim), the 
German Colony (Refa’im), and Katamon (Gonen), which were 
inhabited by Christians and Arabs until 1948, became com- 
pletely Jewish, while among them and next to them large new 
housing projects were erected (Talpiyyot, Bak’a, Katamonim, 
the Rassco Quarter, Givat Mordekhai, etc.). On a height over- 
looking the city from the southwest, Bayit va-Gan expanded, 
and to the south of it Kiryat ha-Yovel, Kiryat Menahem, and Ir 
Gannim were established and filled with a population of tens 
of thousands. The former Arab villages of Maliha (Manahat), 
Deir Yasin (Kefar Shaul), and Lifta (Mei Nefto’ah) were ex- 
panded and repopulated; Ein Kerem was incorporated into 
Jerusalem, as was part of Beit Safafa. On Mt. Zion, the Min- 
istry of Religious Affairs established a new religious center 
around the reputed tomb of David, containing the Holocaust 
Vault and the Temple Observation Point, as a substitute for 
the lost Old City. To make up for the loss of the Mount of Ol- 
ives, new cemeteries were consecrated in Sanhedriyyah and 
on Har ha-Menuhot. 
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In order to diversify the sources of livelihood in the capi- 
tal, considerable efforts were made by the Israel government 
to develop industry. Several small and medium-sized factories 
for electrical and metal products, pencils, pharmaceutics, etc. 
were opened and a large flour mill and silo were built. Publish- 
ing houses and printing shops became important contributors 
to the economy. Industrial estates were built in Romemah, 
Mekor Barukh, Givat Shaul, and Talpiyyot by the Jerusalem 
Economic Corporation, in which about 90% of the shares were 
held by the government and the rest by various public bodies. 
Considerable impetus was also given to the tourism industry, 
and several large hotels were built (Kings, President, Holyland, 
Diplomat, etc.). After the solution of the water problem, sev- 
eral swimming pools were built. The University Stadium, a 
large sports field in the German colony, and indoor facilities 
in the Histadrut building, provided opportunities for sports. 
Beit ha-Am (where the Eichmann Trial was held in 1961) con- 
tained a hall for lectures and theatrical performances and a 
large municipal library. More public parks and gardens were 
laid out and a Biblical Zoo was opened. 

A number of factors contributed to give Jerusalem a dis- 
tinctive character among Israel’s cities: the larger proportion 
of families going back several generations, newcomers from 
Asia and North Africa, students and university personnel, 
and government and other public officials among its popula- 
tion; the dignified public buildings and picturesque, old-es- 
tablished neighborhoods; the almost universal use of stone or 
stone facing (except in some outlying districts) in both resi- 
dential and public construction; and its position as the home 
of the foremost university and the seat of the President, the 
Knesset, and the government. It was an important center for 
exhibitions and conventions — national, world Jewish (notably 
the Zionist Congresses), and international, which, even if they 
transacted most of their business in Tel Aviv, usually held at 
least their ceremonial opening sessions in the capital. 

The general tone of public and cultural activity was quiet 
and restrained: there were no sidewalk cafes and little night 
life. The city was visited from time to time by the Philharmonic 
Orchestra and the Tel Aviv-based theater companies, which 
performed at Binyanei ha- Ummah, Bet ha-Am, the Histadrut’s 
Mitchell Hall, or the distinctive Khan Theater, which had 
once been an Arab inn. Indigenous musical activities were 
provided mainly by the Broadcasting Services Orchestra and 
the Rubin Academy of Music. Art exhibitions were held at 
the Israel Museum, the Jerusalem Artists’ House (which took 
over the premises of the *Bezalel Museum), and private gal- 
leries. 

Jerusalem also became an economic and administrative 
center for the villages in the “Jerusalem Corridor,” which con- 
nected Jerusalem with the rest of Israel (Bet Zayit, Mevasseret 
Yerushalayim, Me'oz Zion, Orah, Amminadav, Even Sappir, 
Bar Giora, Nes Harim, Mevo Betar, Ramat Raziel, etc.), and 
the city was no longer threatened by isolation in a period of 
emergency. According to the census of 1961, its population was 
166,300, including, it is estimated, several hundred Muslims 
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and over 1,000 Christians. In 1967, the number of inhabitants 
was estimated at about 185,000. 


SECURITY. As the border between Israel and Jordan ran 
through the middle of Jerusalem, there was constant vigilance 
on both sides. The Old City walls were hidden from view by 
high barriers across Jaffa Road and other streets, but from 
time to time Arab Legion sentries on the ramparts sniped at 
people in the streets of West Jerusalem and exchanges of fire 
developed. In April 1953, for example, the shooting went on 
for over 24 hours. In July 1954 it lasted for three days before a 
cease-fire was arranged through the un observers. Occasion- 
ally, too, Arab infiltrators killed civilians in outlying areas. In 
September 1956 members of an archaeological convention 
examining antiquities near Ramat Rahel were fired at from a 
Jordanian army post and four people were killed. There was 
a spate of incidents in June and July 1962, four Israelis being 
killed and five wounded. On the whole, however, the Jorda- 
nian authorities were not interested in making trouble and 
efforts were sometimes made, by informal contacts between 
local commanders on both sides, to reduce tension. 

A constant focus of friction was the demilitarized zone 
on Mount Scopus. Every now and then the Jordanians would 
hold up the fortnightly convoy carrying replacements for the 
Israel police garrison that looked after the University and 
Hadassah buildings on the Mount, and there was tension be- 
tween the garrison and the inhabitants of the Arab village of 
Issawiya in the Israeli part of the demilitarized zone. In Janu- 
ary 1958 Francis Urrutia, representing the uN Secretary-Gen- 
eral, made an unsuccessful attempt to get agreement on the 
implementation of Article 8 of the Israel-Jordan Armistice 
Agreement (see above). In May 1958, after Jordanian soldiers 
had opened fire on Israel patrols on the Mount, a uN officer, 
Col. George Flint, and four Israeli policemen were killed by 
Jordanian fire. This time Ralph Bunche, assistant to UN Sec- 
retary-General Dag Hammarskjéld, and then Hammarskjéld 
himself, visited Jerusalem and Amman in efforts to solve the 
problem, but without success. 


MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS. After the departure of the British, an 
enlarged municipal committee was formed, consisting of the 
six Jewish councillors and representatives of the Va’ad ha-Ke- 
hillah and the Jewish quarters. In January 1949 the Ministry 
of the Interior nominated Daniel Auster as the head of a mu- 
nicipal council of similar composition and Reuven Shreibman 
(Shari) as deputy. In November 1950 the first municipal elec- 
tions took place on the party list proportional representation 
system. The results reflected the fragmentation of the popula- 
tion on social, religious, and communal, as well as political and 
ideological, lines. The largest party in the new council, Mapai 
(Israel Labor Party), won only 25% of the votes and was closely 
followed by the United Religious Front (16%), General Zion- 
ists (16%), and Herut (11%). The Progressives won 8% and a 
number of district and communal lists had 18% between them. 
Shlomo Zalman *Shragai (Mizrachi) was elected mayor, with 
the support of a coalition consisting mainly of his own party, 
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the General Zionists, and Herut. (For an account of the par- 
ties, see *Israel, State of: Political Life and Parties.) The city 
had difficult administrative, financial, and social problems 
with which to contend. The staff had been accustomed to the 
Oriental atmosphere of the Muslim mayoralty, and the organi- 
zation of finance and services was primitive. The citizens had 
not been in the habit of regularly paying rates, especially in the 
extensive slum areas. Orthodox districts, like Me’ah She’arim, 
were to a large extent a law unto themselves. The new mayor 
was hampered in dealing with these problems by dissension 
inside the coalition and obstruction by the opposition. In 
August 1953 an inquiry commission appointed by the Min- 
istry of the Interior produced an unfavorable report. Shragai 
resigned, being succeeded by Yizhak Kariv, of his own party. 
The difficulties persisted, however; in April 1955 the Ministry 
dissolved the municipal council and appointed a committee 
of officials to run the municipality until the elections. In 1955 
the head of the Mapai list, Gershon *Agron, was elected mayor 
with the support of Agudat Israel, the Progressives, and Ahdut 
ha-Avodah. When Agudat Israel withdrew from the coalition, 
he retained his position with the aid of a defecting member 
of the National Religious Party. Agron died a few days before 
the 1959 elections and was succeeded by Mordekhai Ish-Sha- 
lom, who held the post until 1965. In that year Teddy *Kollek, 
running a personal campaign on the *Rafi ticket, won 20% of 
the votes and formed a coalition with Gahal (Herut-Liberal 
bloc) and the religious parties. During the emergency pre- 
ceding the Six-Day War in 1967, the opposition was invited 
to share in responsibility and an all-party administration was 
formed. After the 1969 elections, in which Kollek headed the 
united Labor-Mapam Alignment list, he was reelected at the 
head of an all-party coalition. 


The Six-Day War and After 

For Jerusalem, the *Six-Day War was only a three-day war, 
from Monday morning (June 5, 1967) to Wednesday after- 
noon. The battles began with the Jordanian seizure of UN 
headquarters and their attempt to break through from there 
to the south of the city, to the accompaniment of indiscrimi- 
nate shelling of the Jewish areas. The breakthrough was halted 
in time, and in a counterattack the Israel forces retook the 
uN headquarters, barred the Jerusalem-Bethlehem road, and 
occupied the village of Sur-Bahir. At a later stage there were 
hard-fought battles for the occupation of the Arab Abu-Tur 
quarter. The most difficult struggle, however, took place in 
northern Jerusalem, where Israel forces broke through to the 
Police School and Ammunition Hill slightly to the north of it. 
There was another breakthrough into Sheikh Jarrah and the 
American Colony, and on Tuesday all of East Jerusalem north 
of the walls of the Old City (Bab al-Sahira (Zahra), Wadi Joz) 
was seized. Contact was also made with the Israel enclave on 
Mount Scopus. On Wednesday, June 1967, Israel forces broke 
through the Lions’ Gate and took the Old City. United Jeru- 
salem again became the capital of the nation. In the battles 
for the city and its surroundings about 180 Israel soldiers lost 
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their lives, in addition to the civilians who were hit by shells, 
etc. As on many occasions in its history, the city was again at- 
tacked from the west and the north, although the final break- 
through came from the east. 

The damage caused by the three days of fighting, which 
was not severe, was repaired, mines were cleared away, mili- 
tary positions and protective walls were destroyed, barbed- 
wire fences were removed, the roads between the two parts 
of the town were joined, and all the gates of the Old City were 
once more opened. The two parts of the city were officially 
reunited on June 28, 1967, and inhabitants from either side 
could visit the other for the first time in almost 20 years. East 
Jerusalem was connected to the Israel water supply network 
and the water shortage was overcome. The electricity network, 
however, was not united to that of Israel and continued to be 
operated by a Jordanian company. 

The holy places of Christendom came under Israel rule. 
The university buildings on Mount Scopus were restored, 
and studies were resumed in them from the fall of 1969. A 
bungalow quarter was erected to accommodate students. To 
the west of this area, on Givat ha-Mivtar, a residential neigh- 
borhood was built, and the large Ramot Eskhol Quarter was 
erected between it and the Sanhedria Quarter, encompassing 
northern Jerusalem. A start was made on the reconstruction 
of the Jewish Quarter of the Old City. 

One of the most important consequences of the unifi- 
cation of Jerusalem was the resumption of archaeological re- 
search within the Old City (in the Citadel, the Upper City, and 
near the western and southern walls of the Temple Mount), 
which, in addition to the scientific results, brought about a 
change in the landscape of the city. The ancient Jewish cem- 
etery, which covers the slopes of the Mount of Olives, was 
restored. Efforts were made by the government of Israel and 
Israel public institutions to transfer their offices to Jerusalem, 
particularly the eastern section. Police headquarters were 
moved from Tel Aviv to a previously uncompleted Jordanian 
government building in Sheikh Jarrah. Jerusalem is now dis- 
tinguished by the duplication of many of its institutions, one 
of the last signs of the division of the town for 19 years. There 
are two Hadassah hospitals, two large museums, two YMCA 
buildings, two university campuses, many double consulates, 
and even two central bus stations. 

Following the Six-Day War, united Jerusalem became 
the central attraction for tourists and many new immigrants. 
Thousands of Jewish students from the Diaspora, particularly 
from the United States, Canada, and Western Europe, enrolled 
at The Hebrew University, and many remained. Tourism to 
Jerusalem reached the peak figures of about 400,000 visitors 
a year (in 1968, 970,000 “nights” were registered at the hotels 
in the city). New immigrant centers, i.e., hostels for individu- 
als and families were established in Katamon Tet (1968) and 
Mevasseret Zion on a hill west of Jerusalem (1970). The mayor 
of Jerusalem, Teddy Kollek, and the government encouraged 
the settlement of new immigrants in Jerusalem, and Israeli ar- 
chitects drew up a master plan for the Jerusalem of the future 
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(in the 21% century). It did not apply, however, to the ancient 
parts of the city, including the Old City and a belt surround- 
ing its walls and Mt. Scopus, the Mount of Olives, etc., which 
have been preserved in their traditional form. 


[Walter Pinhas Pick] 


REUNIFICATION: PROGRESS AND PROBLEMS. With its re- 
unification on June 28, 1967, Jerusalem restored its traditional 
character as a multi-national and multi-ethnic city. The popu- 
lation totaled about 265,000: 199,000 Jews and 66,000 Arabs. 
The non-Jewish population was composed of two religious 
sectors: the larger Muslim community of 54,000 (83%) and 
the various Christian factions numbering 11,000 (including 
4,000 members of the Greek Orthodox Church, 3,600 of the 
Latin Church, and 1,200 Greek Catholics). The Jewish com- 
munity thus comprised three-quarters of the population. The 
fact that it was the decisive majority was not novel, as a Jew- 
ish majority had existed in the city since the last third of the 
19 century. 

The municipal unification of Jerusalem brought into the 
city’s boundaries areas that had been under Jordanian munic- 
ipal jurisdiction before the Six-Day War (mainly within the 
boundaries defined during the Mandate period), as well as 
a broad area that had been organized under village councils 
or had not enjoyed municipal status. Consequently, popula- 
tion groups that had never been urban were included in the 
city’s area and in the jurisdiction of the municipality and Israel 
government authority. The resulting population was mostly 
heterogeneous, from slum dwellers and semi-nomadic Bed- 
ouin to members of the upper middle class, who had moved 
beyond the limits of the Jordanian city and set up magnifi- 
cent suburbs to the north. The Arab population was concen- 
trated in these areas. About 33% of it (23,000) lived inside the 
Old City walls; about 38% (25,000) in the northern suburbs, 
most of them modern; and about 26% (17,000) in the south- 
ern parts, including the villages of Silwan, Abu Tur, and Sur 
Bahir. 

The rate of natural increase among the Arab population, 
which is slightly less than double that of the Jewish, could in- 
crease the proportion of Arabs in the city from a quarter to 
a third within 20 years. The Israel government, realizing the 
potential difficulties of this situation, expended great efforts 
to provide more accommodation for Jews in the city and to 
eradicate distinctions between the western and eastern parts. 
In 1967-69 there were only a handful of Jews living east of the 
former dividing line, but from the end of 1969, when the con- 
struction of new quarters began to be completed (e.g., Ramat 
Eshkol), the settlement of Jews in the eastern part of the city 
accelerated. In 1970 the government decided to add impetus to 
the establishment of Jewish quarters in the southern, northern, 
and northwestern parts of the Old City. As a result of these ef- 
forts, the number of Jews moving to Jerusalem reached 5,000 
per year, twice as much as in the years immediately before the 
Six-Day War. In this way the numerical balance between Jews 
and non-Jews was maintained in the unified city. 
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During the period of the city’s division, the existence 
of two municipalities governed by states with such differing 
policies, rates of development, and character resulted in the 
development of two different cities. So different were their 
economic systems and social structures that it was sometimes 
difficult to believe that they were both parts of the same city. 
West Jerusalem quickly recovered from the damage it had suf- 
fered during the War of Independence, but from 1948 to 1967 
its population decreased in proportion to that of the rest of the 
country; whereas in 1948 it had 9.6% of the total population of 
the State of Israel, at the end of 1960 this ratio had decreased 
to 7.7%. The economy of West Jerusalem was based mainly 
on a constellation of public services (government, university, 
Jewish Agency, and Hadassah) that employed about 30% of 
its labor force; about 17% was employed in industry, and 14% 
in business and banking. Tourism, in which Jerusalem had 
a relative advantage, did not play a central role. Only 13% of 
the hotels in Israel were located there, while 32% were in Tel 
Aviv. One of the major obstacles to the development of the 
city’s economy was the fact that West Jerusalem had almost 
no economic hinterland, while in Haifa and Tel Aviv a great 
part of the economic activity extended to nearby townships 
and settlements, and their scope of influence extended far be- 
yond their municipal boundaries. The scope of Jerusalem's in- 
fluence on the narrow underpopulated corridor that connects 
it with the coast was necessarily very limited. 

In contrast to West Jerusalem, East Jerusalem under Jor- 
danian rule retained its position as the largest city of the West 
Bank and it continued to serve as the center of a very broad 
economic and demographic hinterland. The city was the cen- 
ter of most of the financial institutions of the West Bank, as 
well as 85% of the tourist companies, and it also had the great- 
est concentration of the wholesale trade, the independent pro- 
fessions, and the trade in durable goods. Production per em- 
ployee in East Jerusalem was 50% higher than the average in 
the West Bank as whole, and the average income per person 
was also proportionally higher. Nevertheless, the economy of 
East Jerusalem was based mainly on one activity: tourism. The 
influence of every decrease in the number of tourists would 
extend to the various branches of the economy and result in 
crisis. On the contrary, their policies of economic incentives 
and government aid were aimed basically at the capital, Am- 
man, and the East Bank, as opposed to the West Bank, in- 
cluding Jerusalem. East Jerusalemites who wished to establish 
economic enterprises in their city had either to abandon their 
projects or implement them in Amman. Amman also received 
a distinct preference with regard to financial and cultural in- 
stitutions. This policy led to a slowdown in the economic de- 
velopment of East Jerusalem and in acceleration in the devel- 
opment of the capital of the kingdom across the Jordan River 
which was implemented mainly by entrepreneurs from the 
West Bank, primarily from Jerusalem. 

Although the economic status of East Jerusalem was 
more stable than that of the western half of the city, a compari- 
son of the two reveals a formidable gap in favor of the Jewish 
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sector of the city. On the eve of the Six-Day War, the average 
yearly income per person in West Jerusalem was fourfold that 
of the eastern part. In West Jerusalem the income per person 
was estimated in 1965 as 113,400 while in the eastern part it 
was only IL 900. East Jerusalem contributed only 6-7% of the 
buying power of the unified city, in contrast to its 25% of the 
population. Under such circumstances it was extremely diffi- 
cult to effect the economic integration of the two parts of the 
city and annul the effects of the war in a relatively short time. 
The Six-Day War resulted in a number of economic difficul- 
ties in East Jerusalem: the temporary cessation of tourism, 
on which the city’s economy had been based; the loss of the 
Jordanian authorities and army as a source of economic de- 
mand; disruptions in trade between the various parts of the 
West Bank; the closing of the banks; the lack of liquidity; and 
the absence of economic stability. These brought about a se- 
rious economic crisis, which found immediate expression in 
mass unemployment. Four months after the war, unemploy- 
ment in the eastern part covered one-third of the labor force, 
in contrast to 7-8% on the eve of the war. Especially affected 
were the building trades, transportation, and hotels. Services, 
such as restaurants, cafés, bakeries, and garages, which were 
also affected, recovered quickly due to rising demands from 
Israel tourists. 

Within a few months, the process of economic disinte- 
gration ceased, and speedy action on the part of the authori- 
ties brought about a distinct improvement in the economic 
situation. The process of rehabilitation was accelerated by the 
huge public investments made in the city following the war, 
especially in construction. At the end of 1969 employment re- 
turned to its prewar level. About half of the businesses in East 
Jerusalem were better off than they had been on the eve of the 
war. The most outstanding improvement was in the situation 
of salaried workers. More than 5,000 workers and employees 
out of a labor force of about 18,000 were employed in West 
Jerusalem, earning salaries that were 150% higher than those 
they had received on the eve of the war. The recovery process 
had some negative manifestations, however. Price levels in- 
creased by 40-50%. About half of the businesses in East Jeru- 
salem, especially those which could not compete with similar 
business in the western part of the city, were affected to vary- 
ing degrees of severity. 

The integration of the economic systems, and especially 
the implementation of the principles of a modern welfare 
state, brought about far-reaching changes in Arab society in 
East Jerusalem. The distribution of income and property be- 
came more equalized. Israel wages were paid to thousands of 
Arab workers, and a slow increase in the wages of Arabs em- 
ployed in the Arab sector brought a general improvement in 
the standard of living. National Insurance, especially birth 
benefits and benefits to families with many children, aided in 
the improvement of the status of women. Nevertheless, the 
damage to the relative economic position of the upper mid- 
dle class brought complaints of “discrimination” and “Jewish 
control” of certain branches, especially the import of durable 
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goods and tourism. Because of the atmosphere of long-range 
political insecurity that continued to exist among the Arabs 
of East Jerusalem, no plan for capital investments was imple- 
mented. The closing of Arab banks continued to influence the 
lack of liquidity and the scarcity of sources of credit. In view 
of developments in 1968-70, a warning had been voiced that 
the integration of East Jerusalem's Arabs into the city’s united 
economy might lead to their concentration in low-income em- 
ployment requiring manual labor and might have undesirable 
social and inter-ethnic results. 

Another unsolved problem was that of the employment 
of white-collar workers. With the unification of the city, many 
Jordanian government officials, travel agents, lawyers, etc. be- 
came unemployed. Only the Arab employees of the Jerusalem 
municipality and a small number of government employees 
(formerly Jordanian) were integrated into the institutions of 
the unified municipality and Israel government offices. Out 
of 500 people who worked in all levels of the Jordanian gov- 
ernment on the eve of the war, only about 150 were absorbed, 
some of them in the military government. This problem was 
more of a political nature than an economic one. Some of 
the white-collar workers could not find employment in their 
professions for economic reasons; lawyers were not employed 
because they boycotted Israel courts. Most of them, however, 
especially civil servants on intermediate or senior levels, were 
unemployed because the functions they had fulfilled were 
transferred, with the change in authorities, to Israel govern- 
ment offices. The degree of integration of white-collar workers 
in the economic and administrative system became an impor- 
tant indicator for the reconciliation of Jerusalem's population 
to the new situation created by the unification of the city. 

The unification of Jerusalem opened a new chapter in 
the complex relations between the Jewish majority and the 
Arab minority in the State of Israel. For the first time in its 
history, Israel had to absorb a developed Arab urban unit with 
advanced social stratification, considerable economic power, 
a high level of education, and a tradition of participation in 
the highest levels of government. Jerusalem, after its unifica- 
tion, became the greatest concentration of urban Arab popu- 
lation in the country. The percentage of high school gradu- 
ates in East Jerusalem rose steadily under Jordanian rule, and 
in 1967, 38% of the males had completed high school and 9% 
had had higher education. The educational level of the Arab 
residents of the city was higher than that of the inhabitants 
of Judea and Samaria and even higher than the average of all 
the non-Jews in Israel, among whom the urban population 
was a small minority. 

In contrast to the Arabs in Israel, who initially lacked an 
educated, stable urban class, the inhabitants of East Jerusalem 
lived for 20 years under independent Arab rule, during which 
it was the center of authority for the entire West Bank. The 
leadership of East Jerusalem was the major exponent of Arab- 
Palestinian nationalism and was integrated into the Jordanian 
establishment. Periodic disagreements with Amman aside, 
it was one of the outstanding elite groups in the Hashemite 
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kingdom. When the city was unified, there were a consider- 
able number of former ministers, ambassadors, members of 
parliament and Senate, and senior officials in East Jerusalem, 
in addition to an efficient and capable municipal administra- 
tion. In its attitude to Israel the East Jerusalem population was 
one of the most extreme elements in Jordan. The Palestine 
Liberation Organization (see *Israel, State of: Arab Popula- 
tion - Arab National Movement) had great influence there, 
and many members of extremist parties, both right and left 
wing, resided in the city. As was customary in the Jordanian 
educational system, pupils were educated toward extreme 
pan-Arabism and revanche; even excerpts from the Protocols 
of the Elders of Zion were found among the teaching materials. 
The chauvinistic extremism stemmed, inter alia, from the fact 
that about 11,000 inhabitants of the city were formally refu- 
gees, i.e., the head of the family was born in an area that had 
been included in the State of Israel in 1948. 

The Jewish population was agreeable in some respects 
and not agreeable in others to the improvement of relations 
with the Arab minority. The large number of Oriental Jews 
and their Israel-born children — more than 50% of the Jewish 
population of the city - was significant in this matter, as this 
group was familiar with the Arabic language and the Arab way 
of life and culture and could theoretically serve as a bridge be- 
tween the two segments of the population. However, the im- 
migrants from Muslim countries who had come to Israel after 
the War of Independence (about a quarter of the total Jewish 
population) were, paradoxically, a potential cause of tension. 
Partly because they had suffered oppression and persecution 
in their countries of origin, they were sometimes influenced 
by latent urges to revenge in their attitude to the Arab popu- 
lation of East Jerusalem. Other sections of the Jewish popula- 
tion, mainly native Israelis and immigrants from Europe and 
English-speaking countries, lacked familiarity with Arabs 
and their way of life and often misunderstood them - either 
regarding them in an unrealistic romantic way or suspecting 
them as a hostile, alien element. 

The two populations, which suddenly found themselves 
living in one city, bore the acute psychological influences of 
the Six-Day War, apart from the past legacy of the Jewish- 
Arab conflict. The Jewish population felt a sharp sense of 
release from the burden of fear that existed during the pre- 
war period and euphoria over the unification of the city and 
the liberation of the Western Wall and the other holy places. 
The Arab population was astonished by the swift conquest of 
their city and suffered from a deep sense of shame after their 
decisive defeat. On the other hand, the factor that caused the 
greatest surprise among the Arab population was the hu- 
mane and fair treatment accorded to them by the soldiers of 
the Israel Defense Forces. Influenced by Arab propaganda 
describing Jews as murderers of women and children, the 
Arabs awaited the worst. Fear gave way to astonishment and 
feelings of gratitude. 

There was an initial atmosphere of goodwill and good- 
neighborliness that found dramatic expression on the “day 
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of reunification” (June 28, 1967). When the barriers were re- 
moved and free movement between the two parts of the city 
was allowed, the Jewish and Arab masses mingled without in- 
cident. The atmosphere of peace and harmony in the city ap- 
peared unreal to those who witnessed it. Indeed, it lasted only 
a few short weeks, during which these feelings slowly abated. 
The two sides began to adjust themselves to the new reality. 
Repeated incidents and the loss of lives recreated the tension 
within the Jewish population. The Arab population found it- 
self subject to a rule that, although tolerant and understand- 
ing, was nonetheless foreign, with which they could not and 
did not wish to identify, and to whose continued existence 
they could not reconcile themselves. The Israel authorities 
quickly learned the complex problems of the Arab sector and 
also found ways to solve them effectively. Nevertheless, sev- 
eral points of friction were created by a lack of understanding 
and knowledge of the mentality of the Arab population. This 
lack of understanding stemmed mainly from an approach to 
the population of East Jerusalem similar to that employed 
to the Arab population of the State of Israel before the war, 
disregarding the differences between the two communities. 
Likewise, attempts were made immediately to put into effect 
the procedures of Israel administration, without allowing the 
inhabitants of East Jerusalem sufficient time to adapt to the 
ways and means unfamiliar to them. 

In the course of time, the inhabitants of East Jerusalem 
became accustomed to these procedures, and at the same 
time the Israel authorities became familiar with the feelings 
of the inhabitants on certain matters. This mutual adaptation 
erased most of the points of friction, the major one being the 
problem of taxes. The East Jerusalemites, accustomed to the 
Jordanian fiscal system, which levied low taxes and in return 
rendered a low level of services, did not, at first, understand 
the principles of the Israel welfare state, demanding high tax- 
ation and providing a high level of services. Taxes connected 
with war and security caused additional complaints, since 
the inhabitants of East Jerusalem regarded their payment as 
“treason against the Jordanian kingdom,” which was in a state 
of war with Israel. 

In terms of their civil status, the inhabitants of East Jeru- 
salem were Israel residents with Jordanian citizenship. (They 
could apply for Israel citizenship, but practically none of them 
did so.) This status allowed them to vote for and be elected to 
the Jerusalem municipality but not to the Knesset. As Jorda- 
nian citizens, they could cross the cease-fire line and visit in 
Jordan, while they also had the right to move freely through- 
out Israel, like other residents. Despite the distinct improve- 
ment in many areas of relations with the authorities and the 
adjustment of the inhabitants of East Jerusalem to the way of 
life that developed in the unified city, relations were clouded 
by the fact that the population of East Jerusalem avoided all 
political cooperation that could be interpreted as voluntary 
acknowledgement of the unification of Jerusalem. Members of 
the Arab municipal council, who were invited to join the uni- 
fied city council, refused to do so; lawyers refused to appear 
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in Israeli courts; companies refused to be registered as Israeli 
companies; and the Shari‘a courts refused to become part of 
the Muslim judicial system of Israel, despite a far-reaching 
compromise suggested by Israel. Nevertheless, the bound- 
aries between political cooperation, which was regarded as 
“treason,” and the minimal reconciliation necessary for coex- 
istence were very elastic. Thus, for example, the mass voting 
by inhabitants of East Jerusalem in the municipal elections of 
October 1969 was not viewed as collaboration. 

Political tension remained mostly latent, but it broke 
out a number of times and was expressed mainly in business 
strikes and demonstrations. Feelings of political frustration 
and tension were also nourished by a number of actions taken 
by the Israel authorities to insure the Jewish character of the 
city and enforce Israeli control of the eastern part. In broad 
areas of the eastern part Jewish dwellings began to be erected. 
The acts of Arab terrorists aggravated the inter-ethnic tension. 
After one act of terror, which claimed a number of civilian ca- 
sualties in West Jerusalem (the “Night of the Grenades,” Au- 
gust 18, 1968) young Jews attacked Arab civilians and damage 
was inflicted on Arab shops. Strong and unequivocal measures 
on the part of the Israeli government and its major leaders put 
an end to the hooliganism, and later acts of Arab terror (such 
as the explosions which in 1968-69 killed and wounded many 
people in a marketplace, a supermarket, the students’ cafeteria 
in The Hebrew University, etc.) did not elicit revenge on inno- 
cent Arabs. Nevertheless, the security forces increased their 
supervision over the Arab residents. Membership in terrorist 
cells and possession of arms caches were punished, inter alia, 
by the destruction of several houses and the confiscation of 
others. All these measures resulted in alternately rising and 
falling tension. A major event influencing the atmosphere be- 
tween the communities was the short-lived shock of the fire in 
the al-Aqsa Mosque on August 21, 1969, which quickly abated 
when the culprit proved to be an insane Christian tourist from 
Australia, although the incident was blown up to major inter- 
national proportions by all the Arab States. 

In Jewish public opinion there were two different ap- 
proaches to dealing with the Arab population. All Jews were 
ready to grant the Arabs full citizenship rights as individu- 
als, but some would deny them the right of national political 
expression or separate representation, whereas others held 
that the Arabs should not only be granted individual rights 
but should be recognized as a national minority with legiti- 
mate aspirations of their own, entitling them to separate 
representation. This argument never came to a head, as the 
Arabs themselves refused to cooperate in any attempt at an 
interim arrangement and were not ready to accept any sug- 
gestion of separate representation or any kind of political or- 
ganization. 

By 1970 distinct progress had been made in the process 
of integrating the Arabs of East Jerusalem into the life of the 
city, and inter-ethnic relations developed and improved, de- 
spite negative forces that operated throughout the period. 
Nevertheless, there were still basic political differences of ap- 
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proach between the Jewish majority and the Arab minority 
with regard to the future of the city. The integration of the 
communities and nationalities in Jerusalem was progressively 
implemented, mainly in the economic sphere and in areas nec- 
essary for municipal survival. There was little social contact 
between the two groups, but the fact that thousands of Arab 
workers were employed in West Jerusalem led to significant 
contacts and new understanding. The deepening of recipro- 
cal harmonious relations, however, ultimately depended upon 
the general solution to the Israel-Arab conflict. 


[Meron Benvenisti] 


The decade following 1967 was marked by the most in- 
tensive development in Jerusalem since King Herod 2,000 
years before. The city tripled in size by the incorporation of 
East Jerusalem, under Jordanian rule from 1948 to 1967, and 
within seven years had the largest population of any city in 
Israel. Almost a third of the area of East Jerusalem — the bulk 
of it, rocky, non-arable hills - was expropriated for the con- 
struction of nine housing developments on clear strategic 
lines. Four of them - Gilo, East Talpiot, Neveh Ya'akov, and 
Ramot, each larger than most development towns - were 
cast in a wide arc around the outermost edge of the city. Five 
others — Ramot Eshkol, French Hill, Maalot Dafna, Sanhe- 
dria ha-Murhevet, and Givat ha-Mivtar — were built across 
the battlefields of the Six-Day War to establish a link with 
Mount Scopus. 

Eleven thousand apartments were built across the for- 
mer border and by 1977 there were close to 40,000 Jews living 
in these new development areas, constituting some 15% of the 
city’s Jewish population. 

The government had succeeded in creating a physical 
ring around Jerusalem that would make it impossible to divide 
the city again. It was less successful, however, in the other ma- 
jor objective - reinforcing the Jewish presence demographi- 
cally. The September 1967 census recorded 197,000 Jews and 
71,000 non-Jews (including 3-5,000 non-Arabs, such as Ar- 
menians and other non-Arab Christians). However, in spite 
of the influx of immigrants and the transfer of some govern- 
ment offices from Tel Aviv to Jerusalem the percentage of Jews 
declined from 73.4 to 72.5. Ten years after the Six-Day War, 
Jerusalem’s population had increased by more than a third, 
numbering 370,000, of whom 268,500 were Jews and 102,000 
non-Jews, and by 1981 it was 412,000, with 295,000 Jews and 
117,000 non-Jews. While the average Jewish annual increase 
was 3.3% — considerably higher than the national average - 
the non-Jewish rate was 3.8%; the Arab figure due to a higher 
birthrate, a substantial decrease in the mortality rate, and a 
halt in emigration from East Jerusalem which had prevailed 
throughout the Jordanian regime. 

The economic boom even attracted immigration from 
across the Jordan River under the family reunion scheme. In 
addition, thousands of West Bank Arabs took up residence il- 
legally in East Jerusalem, whose numbers are not included in 
the official population figures. 
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JEWISH-ARAB RELATIONS. ‘The relations which developed 
between Arab and Jewish people in Jerusalem during the de- 
cade were shifting and ambiguous. They added up, however, 
to coexistence — a less satisfactory condition, perhaps, than 
friendship, but still infinitely superior to easily imaginable al- 
ternatives. Tranquility was achieved by a policy of liberality 
towards the Arabs, including open bridges and de facto con- 
trol of the Temple Mount by Muslim authorities. 

The West Jerusalem economy and the Arab work force 
grew to depend on each other. Arabs from East Jerusalem and 
the West Bank constituted about 15% of the 110,000-strong 
labor force in the Jewish economic sector, mainly in construc- 
tion. More Arabs worked in the Jewish sector of Jerusalem 
than in the Arab sector and drew 60% higher wages than they 
had formerly received. 

Nine thousand Arabs from East Jerusalem, including 
wives of 2,000 workers, joined the Histadrut, Israel’s labor 
confederation, which assured them the same pay and benefits 
as Jewish workers. Arab and Jewish workers sat together on 
labor committees in West Jerusalem factories, and in some 
places Arabs were chairmen, and they participated together 
in social and cultural activities. 

The David Yellin Teachers’ College in Beit Hakerem, 
which had been training Jewish teachers since 1914, began 
accepting East Jerusalem girls in 1974. The first group of 25 
graduated two years later, after completing a special course 
taught in Arabic. Every summer thousands of youths from 
both sides of the city participated in the municipality’s Youth 
Capital day camp and periodic sports contests were held be- 
tween Arab and Jewish youth clubs. 

There was Arab-Jewish integration on the underworld 
margin of both societies. Here, Arabic-speaking Jews and East 
Jerusalem Arabs, sharing a common subculture, “trusted” each 
other enough to commit armed robberies together. The po- 
lice quickly broke up these gangs, but fringe society contacts 
continued. West Jerusalem streetgang workers noted that their 
Jewish charges and their Arab counterparts were at ease in 
one another's company. The police were likewise integrated, 
engaging in joint patrols, but most of the police on the streets 
of East Jerusalem were local Arabs. 

Nevertheless, East Jerusalem Arabs were still not recon- 
ciled to Israeli rule. The Arabs felt that Israel was altering the 
Arab character of East Jerusalem and endangering the Arab 
way of life by exposing it to an alien culture. Israeli authorities 
though aware that the allegiance of Jerusalem’s Arabs could 
not be bought by higher salaries or improved services, never- 
theless provided them. 

The thousands of substantial houses - villas by Israeli 
standards — built on the hills of East Jerusalem attested to the 
unprecedented prosperity achieved by Jerusalem's Arabs, par- 
ticularly laborers, since they came under Israeli rule. Before 
1967, 41% of East Jerusalem homes had no running water and 
60% had no electricity, whereas by the end of the 1970s only 
those living in isolated rural areas were without running wa- 
ter and virtually every house had electricity. The abundance 
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of water supplied to the Old City after 1967 proved too much 
for the old Turkish sewer-drainage pipes which burst under 
the pressure, causing the inundation of building foundations 
and the collapse of several structures. In a massive operation 
expected to last decades, the municipality began gutting the 
alleys of the Old City in order to build a modern infrastruc- 
ture. Among the utility lines being laid underground was ca- 
ble television, to permit the removal of the antennas, clutter- 
ing the Old City skyline. The approaches to Damascus Gate, 
both from inside and outside the city walls, were completely 
remodeled. 


The Arab Sector. Where no park or playground existed in 
Jerusalem under Jordanian rule, there were six a decade later. 
Where no kindergartens existed, there were 50. Where no 
lending library for adults existed, there were four, plus a mo- 
bile library serving outlying villages. Where only 73 families 
received welfare payments under the Jordanians, 900 families 
were receiving them in 1977 and 4,500 families received pen- 
sion payments from Israel's National Insurance. In addition, 
9,000 East Jerusalem families with three or more children 
received the same monthly National Insurance payments for 
each child as did Israeli families. These benefits were given in 
spite of the fact that the East Jerusalemites chose to remain 
Jordanian citizens and that Israel had no vested interest in 
promoting the Arab birth rate. A special government fund 
also provided more than 4,000 mortgage and business loans 
to East Jerusalemites whose own banks closed in 1967. 

More was done to promote Arab culture in East Jeru- 
salem after the city’s unification than had ever been done 
under Jordanian rule. This included subsidizing their first 
professional theater group, expanding community centers, 
arranging for schoolchildren to attend an Arab play and an 
Arab musical performance every year, and even providing a 
Jewish dance teacher to launch an Arab dance troupe when 
no Arab teacher could be found. 

Unlike the Arabs living in Israel since 1948, East Jeru- 
salem Arabs did not sever ties with the Arab world. Besides 
being free to cross the Jordan River bridges in either direc- 
tion, they could maintain their Jordanian citizenship while 
remaining official residents of Israel and citizens of an Israeli 
city with full voting rights in municipal elections. East Jeru- 
salem students were originally required to study a curriculum 
similar to that of Israeli Arabs, but they were later granted the 
right to study a Jordanian curriculum (plus six hours of He- 
brew and civics) and even to take examinations certified by 
the Jordanian Ministry of Education, so that they could pro- 
ceed to universities in the Arab world. 

According to Israeli experts, an increasing number of 
Arabs preferred an open city. This would have meant Arabs 
and Jews exercising sovereignty over their respective areas, 
with free passage from one side to the other. Although this 
might have seemed an ideal solution to many, Mayor Teddy 
Kollek strongly opposed it, warning that it would allow ter- 
rorists to turn Jerusalem into a Belfast overnight. 
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BUILDINGS. ‘The texture of the city was altered physically, so- 
cially, and culturally through the 1970s. High-rise buildings, 
some of them exceeding 20 stories, punctured the Jerusalem 
skyline for the first time. Architect Moshe *Safdie pointed 
out that these high-rises had been approved while the city 
was still divided. “They could only have been conceived when 
you werent thinking about what the skyline would look like 
from the other side.” 

Sixty km. of roads and 182 km. of sewage lines were built. 
The government channeled more than twice as much money 
into Jerusalem in the first five years after reunification than 
it had during the previous 12. In addition to the new hous- 
ing developments, enormous resources were invested in the 
reconstruction of the Jewish Quarter of the Old City and 
the Hadassah Hospital and Hebrew University facilities on 
Mount Scopus. 

Little was done, however, to strengthen the outmoded 
city center, groaning under the weight of the additional pop- 
ulation it now had to serve. The plan for a Ben Yehuda street 
mall remained stalled, except for a small, block-long strip. The 
number of private offices doubled during the decade, and the 
government increased its floor space by a third but, with little 
new construction to accommodate them, the offices spilled 
over into Rehaviah and other residential neighborhoods. The 
population in neighborhoods near the center declined sub- 
stantially, while the western garden suburbs of the 1930s - 
Beit Hakerem and Bayit Vegan - increased their population 
by two-thirds in the five years after the Six-Day War. A plan 
for the massive redevelopment of the Mamilla district outside 
Jaffa Gate, which called for razing of the entire district and its 
replacement with modern commercial, residential, and hotel 
structures as well as a large underground parking lot at the 
entrance to the Old City, was approved in principle, but im- 
plementation was held up by shortage of funds and concern 
over its ambitious nature. 

A proposal to build a 25,000-seat sports stadium at Shua- 
fat in northern Jerusalem likewise encountered strong opposi- 
tion, particularly from religious residents in the approaches to 
the stadium, who objected on account of the traffic and noise 
and the consequent desecration of the Sabbath. Nevertheless, 
earthwork began in 1979 but was subsequently halted. Sha‘arei 
Zedek Hospital, one of the city’s oldest, built a large new facil- 
ity at the edge of Bayit Vegan to replace its antiquated build- 
ing on Jaffa Road. The original Hadassah Hospital on Mount 
Scopus was restored at great expense by the Hadassah Orga- 
nization to serve as a regional hospital for Jews and Arabs in 
northern Jerusalem. 

In spite of a few blots on the landscape created by in- 
advisable building, the city grew more beautiful during 
the 10 years. The ugly antisniper walls and the ruins of no- 
man’s land were removed. Some of the best views in Jeru- 
salem were opened up by the demolition of the ruined build- 
ings outside the city wall between the Jaffa and New Gates, 
and by renewed access to Government House Ridge and 
Mount Scopus. 
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RESTORATION. Sensitive to the city’s physical heritage, the 
authorities attempted to restore many of its old buildings and 
quarters rather than subject them to urban renewal. The most 
notable instance was the Jewish Quarter of the Old City, where 
painstaking restoration was undertaken. An attempt was made 
to save all old buildings still structurally sound, while new 
construction was kept in scale. Archaeologists were given 
priority over the builders, even though this often meant ex- 
pensive delays while excavations were carried out. Building 
plans were often changed to incorporate ancient remains in 
basement museums or leave them exposed. 

There were also extensive restoration efforts outside the 
Old City walls. The old Turkish khan, or inn, opposite the 
railway station was converted into a handsome theater, while 
the Yemin Moshe Quarter was converted from a slum to a 
luxury neighborhood, The century-old structure known as 
Mishkenot Shaananim, the first building to be built outside 
the ancient walls, was reconstructed as a guest house for visit- 
ing artists, scholars, and writers. Preservation plans were also 
drawn up for neighborhoods with special character like the 
German Colony and Sheikh Jarrah. 


PARKS AND OPEN SPACES. An elaborate open-space system 
was developed, including a 600-acre national park around the 
Old City. Apart from the creation of the new ring of housing 
developments, this open-space system could be the distin- 
guishing mark made on the city during the decade. One of 
its most interesting sections was an Archaeological Garden 
incorporating ancient remains uncovered along the southern 
and western fringes of the Old City. 

The municipality's gardening department itself almost 
transformed the city by creating a green matrix that softened 
the stony character of the desert-fringed city, On the eve of 
the Six-Day War, there were 23 parks in the city covering 25 
acres. Ten years later there were 170 parks covering 425 acres. 
The six children’s playgrounds that existed then grew to 78, 
and three “vest-pocket” parks became 150. Traffic islands were 
now lush with flowers. Around the fringes of the city the Jew- 
ish National Fund planted some 700 acres of forest. 

A score of sculptures were installed in public places, in- 
cluding the last monumental work of Alexander Calder, a 
12-meter high stabile installed in Holland Square at Mount 
Herzl. 


HOUSING. Slum areas such as the Katamons were upgraded 
by adding rooms to cramped apartments and planting nu- 
merous gardens in the area. Housing conditions in the city 
improved considerably during the decade. The 30,000 apart- 
ments built or started in the Jewish sector in the ten years 
were almost half as many as existed in 1967 and were generally 
larger and better built. Four-room apartments, which consti- 
tuted only 8% of the total built in 1961, constituted 40% of the 
units built in 1970. High-rise living, unknown in Jerusalem 
before 1967, became commonplace. To answer the greater de- 
mand for privacy, hundreds of terrace apartments with sepa- 
rate entrances were built. 
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In spite of vigorous efforts to expand Jerusalem's modest 
industrial base (non-smokestack industries) to offer a greater 
variety of employment opportunities, the percentage of the 
Jewish population employed in industry declined from 14.5 
to 11.4, while employment in public services rose from 43% 
to 49%, The government, with 14,000 employees, remained 
the largest employer. 

An area for heavy industry was opened in 1976 at Mishor 
Adumim on the Jericho Road, 15 km east of Jerusalem. The 
united city saw new commercial patterns developing. Tour- 
ists flooding the city preferred to sleep in West Jerusalem, 
where the number of hotel rooms tripled, and to shop in 
East Jerusalem, where the number of souvenir shops tripled. 
The number of bars and nightclubs increased from 12 to 28 
by 1975, while the number of small kiosks selling candy and 
newspapers declined from 153 to 144. There was only a mod- 
est increase in personal services since 1967 - the number of 
doctors increased by 25% and barbers by 7% — but the num- 
ber of engineers, insurance agents, and building contractors 
increased by 150%. 


JEWISH SECTOR UNDER THE MAYORALTY OF TEDDY 
KOLLEK. Strenuous efforts were made to close the gap, at 
least the visible one, between underprivileged Jews - mostly 
from Arab countries - and the relatively privileged. 

Nearly 1,000 indigent families were provided with apart- 
ments in the new outlying neighborhoods, Thousands of 
others were given subsidies to rent apartments in town or to 
improve their own apartments. Where physically possible, 
extra rooms were added onto existing apartments to enable 
residents to remain in the neighborhoods where they had es- 
tablished roots. 

The municipality invested heavily in upgrading the 
neighborhoods into which immigrants had hastily settled 
during the 1950s and early 1960s. It was from these neighbor- 
hoods that the so-called Black Panthers, disaffected youths 
demanding a better way of life, had emerged after the Six-Day 
War. Parks were built to provide outdoor play areas for chil- 
dren of large families confined in small apartments. Schools 
were built, sometimes at the rate of 350 classrooms a year, 
roads were paved, and street lights installed. 

Flowers and trees planted by the municipality and regu- 
larly uprooted overnight by local youths were, at last allowed 
to take root as alienation gave way to a feeling of pride in the 
neighborhood. 

The network of youth clubs and 10 community centers, 
created during the decade, contributed much to social stabil- 
ity. Disadvantaged youths, whose older brothers had drifted 
into antisocial and even criminal activity, found outlet for their 
energies and interests in these facilities. 

Neighborhood schools were eliminated in an effort to 
reduce social tensions through integration between chil- 
dren from middle-and lower-class neighborhoods. Most of 
the city’s schools ultimately contained students from such 
neighborhoods at a ratio of roughly 60-40. Some educators 
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maintained that mixing does not constitute true integration, 
which requires intensive efforts with disadvantaged children 
and their parents to close the educational gap. They have ac- 
knowledged, however, that it reduces social tension. 

The most difficult social problem towards the end of the 
decade lay not in the slums, but in the newly built neighbor- 
hoods. Entire blocks of houses were filled with slum evacuees 
or with new immigrants from Georgia and Bukhara, whose 
cultural assimilation presented difficulties. This concentra- 
tion created cores of social problems from the very start. The 
authorities finally came to the conclusion that it was best to 
disperse the slum evacuees and the immigrant families - one 
or two to a building - so as to promote their assimilation. In 
order to overcome the negative image acquired by the Neveh 
Yaakov neighborhood because of settlement difficulties, the 
Housing Ministry offered mortgage terms so attractive that it 
managed to sell the apartments to young Israeli couples and 
other socially strong elements. Neveh Yaakov became the first 
of the new neighborhoods to be filled. 

A violent dispute between ultra-Orthodox and secu- 
lar Jews broke out at the end of 1978 when a new road was 
opened to the neighborhood of Ramot. Ultra-Orthodox ele- 
ments, maintaining that the road violated the sanctity of the 
Sabbath in religious neighborhoods it skirted, demonstrated 
alongside the road virtually every Sabbath and frequently 
threw stones at cars. Despite availability of an alternate route, 
the dispute has continued. 


CULTURAL ACHIEVEMENTS. One of the most notable 
changes in the city during the past decade was in the cultural 
climate. The Jerusalem Symphony Orchestra, which drew 
about 200 persons to its weekly concerts in 1970, filled the 
900-seat Jerusalem Theater almost every week seven years 
later. Good plays brought to Jerusalem by Tel Aviv theater 
groups in 1970 would perform only three or four times and 
then to half-empty halls. By 1977, a hit show could fill as many 
as 16 houses. The Jerusalem Theater’s subscriptions quadru- 
pled in four years. Two lively pocket theaters opened in the 
city, and the renovated khan became an active center for the- 
ater and chamber music. 

Part of the reason for the new climate was a changing 
population. The percentage of adult Jews in Jerusalem with 
at least one year’s post-secondary education rose from 18.7 in 
1961 to 25.2 in 1972. (In East Jerusalem it rose from 5.2 to 5.5% 
between 1967 and 1972.) Of the 72,000 increase in the Jew- 
ish population in the decade, 20,000 were new immigrants, 
mostly from the Soviet Union and Western countries, with a 
tradition of concert and theater going. 

The other major factor was Mayor Kollek, who was the 
prime mover in creating much of the city’s cultural infra- 
structure — the Israel Museum, the Jerusalem Theater, and 
the Khan. He also initiated the Mishkenot Shaananim guest 
house. His administration began building a cultural audience 
for the future by arranging that every schoolchild in Jerusalem 
attend at least one theatrical and one musical performance a 
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year. Violinist Isaac Stern was the initiator of the Jerusalem 
Music Center, just behind Mishkenot, richly endowed with 
videotape facilities, where some of the world’s greatest musi- 
cians meet with Israeli music teachers and students in order 
to permit them to partake directly of the musical idiom be- 
yond Israel's borders. 

The cultural life of the city was augmented by several im- 
portant new facilities. These included a museum of Islamic art 
dedicated to the late Hebrew University scholar L.A. Mayer 
and a museum portraying past life in the Jewish Quarter. A 
new youth wing for Arab and Jewish youth was opened by the 
Israel Museum in East Jerusalem to accommodate spillover 
from the youth wing in its main building. 


Freedom of Religion. Never in history had there been such reli- 
gious freedom in Jerusalem as prevailed after the reunification 
of the city. The Muslims were unrestricted in their religious 
practice and the Supreme Muslim Council had de facto con- 
trol of the Temple Mount. Access by non-Muslims was per- 
mitted to general visitors through the Moghrabi Gate, except 
during Muslim hours for prayer. For Christians, unification 
meant easy access between holy places on both sides of the 
city and the lifting of land purchase restrictions imposed by 
Jordan on their side of the city. 

The world still did not recognize Israeli rule over the Old 
City and East Jerusalem. Visiting national leaders had their 
national flags removed from their cars when they crossed the 
line which formerly divided Jerusalem in two. At Indepen- 
dence Day receptions, the diplomatic corps still imbibed its 
soft drinks just outside the walls of the Old City rather than 
joining the main party inside the Citadel, because that would 
have implied their recognition of Israeli sovereignty over the 
Old City. The adoption of the Jerusalem Law in 1980, officially 
declaring the whole of Jerusalem as Israeli territory and under 
Israeli rule, was condemned by the United Nations Security 
Council - the United States abstaining — and all the countries 
which had embassies in Jerusalem moved them to Tel Aviv. 


‘The Perfection of Beauty. In spite of all the changes which had 
taken place in Jerusalem during the 1970s, the essential charac- 
ter of the city remained unchanged, Its beauty remained in the 
stone facing on all buildings, which gave a unifying texture to 
all parts of the city - in the picturesque alleys and courtyards 
of the older neighborhoods, in the quiet and lushly planted 
streets of middle-class neighborhoods, and in the sculpted 
hills surrounding the city. 

The anniversary of the reunification of the city, the 28 
day of Iyyar, was proclaimed as Yom Yerushalayim, Jerusalem 
Day, and was celebrated with increasing enthusiasm from 
year to year. 

In the following decade, despite the optimistic spirit of 
the post-Six-Day War period, Jerusalem continued to be a 
city of tensions, primarily between Arabs and Jews. The initial 
post-1967 goal of an integrated population foundered, largely 
as a result of a long series of attacks (often stabbing) carried 
out by Arabs, sometimes evoking reprisals by Jews. In 1990, 
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in an incident on the Temple Mount, 21 Arabs were killed and 
over 100 injured by Israeli forces. Tensions were also exacer- 
bated, especially during the Shamir regime, when Jews moved 
into Muslim neighborhoods, including the Muslim Quarter 
of the Old City and the village of Silwan. In many respects the 
city was divided almost as much as before 1967, with little so- 
cial intercourse between Jews and Arabs. 

The Palestinian intifada brought many instances of stone- 
throwing by Arabs at Jewish buses and cars in East Jerusalem. 
There was a prolonged protest shutdown of Arab stores and 
a sharp fall-off in the number of Jews visiting the Arab parts 
of the city, including the formerly crowded marketplaces of 
the Old City. The Palestinians reiterated that in some form 
Jerusalem, or part of it, must be included in any Palestinian 
entity. The issue was not faced squarely in the first rounds of 
the peace process, but Israel refused to have Jerusalemites in- 
cluded in the Palestinian delegation. 

The population of Jerusalem at the end of 1992 was 
558,000, of whom 401,000 were Jews and 157,000 Arabs 
(whose percentage in the total population had risen from 25 
to 28 since 1967). The growth in the Jewish population was 
largely due to the Russian immigration, and the new sub- 
urbs of Gilo, Neveh Ya'akov, Har Nof, Pisgat Ze'ev, and Ramot 
mushroomed. There was also, however, an outflow of the Jew- 
ish population as many were attracted by the favorable terms 
offered by settlements in the West Bank within easy commut- 
ing distance of Jerusalem. 

The ultra-Orthodox (haredi) population continued to 
thrive and hundreds of new yeshivot and synagogues have 
been built in the city since 1967. There were frequent tensions 
with the ultra-Orthodox, who often held demonstrations 
to protest Sabbath desecrations and alleged desecrations of 
graves by archeologists or construction workers. Their projec- 
tions in the population grew constantly due to immigration 
and a very high fertility rate, and they ultimately constituted 
over 20% of the Jewish population. Jerusalem's Sabbath char- 
acter took a surprising turn in the late 1980s when for the first 
time pubs, discotheques, and some cinemas began to open on 
Friday nights. In the past, ultra-Orthodox protests had man- 
aged to snuff out attempts to open entertainment facilities on 
Sabbath eve and young Jerusalemites who sought such out- 
lets had to travel to Tel Aviv. In time, the Friday night life in 
Jerusalem became so lively that it even occasionally drew Tel 
Aviv youth. 

A quarter-century after its unification in the 1967 Six-Day 
War, Jerusalem continued its dynamic transformation into a 
modern urban center. With the completion of most of the new 
housing developments launched in the wake of the 1967 war, 
efforts focused on providing facilities to serve the vastly in- 
creased population. In the south of the city, a 15,000-seat soc- 
cer stadium was opened in 1991, providing Jerusalem with its 
first major sports facility. At the insistence of its foreign donor, 
it was named Teddy stadium, honoring Mayor Teddy Kollek. 
Nearby, a 100,000-square-meter enclosed shopping mall, said 
to be the largest in the Middle East, was opened in 1993. Op- 
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posite Jaffa Gate, development of the new Mamilla quarter as 
a commercial-residential link between the Old City and West 
Jerusalem finally began with the construction of luxury hous- 
ing, more than a decade after the previous inhabitants of the 
area had been evacuated. An ambitious new City Hall com- 
plex was dedicated alongside the building that had filled that 
role for half a century. 

A major new road, Road Number One, was built to bring 
traffic from north Jerusalem to the city center, passing near 
Damascus Gate. The road’s three kilometer alignment followed 
the line that had served as no-man’s-land between Israeli and 
Jordanian Jerusalem before the Six-Day War. A new museum 
complex began to take shape alongside the Israel Museum 
with the dedication of the Bible Lands Museum and a science 
museum. The Israel Supreme Court moved in 1992 from its 
old quarters in the center of the city to a striking new build- 
ing in the Government Center. The biblical zoo also shifted to 
more elaborate new quarters in the south of the city. A major 
expansion of the Binyanei ha- Ummah Convention Center was 
launched to help meet the growing demand of international 
congresses seeking to hold their meetings in Jerusalem. In 
northern Jerusalem, the last and largest of the massive post- 
Six-Day War housing developments, Pisgat Ze'ev, with 12,000 
units, was nearing completion. 

On the Temple Mount in the Old City, the gold-colored 
annodized aluminum dome covering the Islamic shrine, the 
Dome of the Rock, was replaced by a dome gilded with real 
gold. 

Teddy Kollek, first elected mayor in 1965, served in that 
capacity until replaced in the 1993 elections by Ehud *Ol- 


mert. 
[Abraham Rabinovich] 


Since the mid-1990s the city of Jerusalem has under- 
gone many changes - demographic, economic, social, physi- 
cal, and geopolitical. The main changes took place as a result 
of the deterioration in relations between Israel and the Pal- 
estinian Authority. The city has been affected by relentless 
terrorist attacks, as a result of which there has been serious 
economic decline; the lack of trust between Jews and Arabs 
living in the city has increased; the Jewish population in its 
part of the city has severed its link with the Arab population; 
and the jewel in the crown of the fight against Palestinian ter- 
rorism has been the erection of a security fence around Jeru- 
salem, which has had considerable economic and social con- 
sequences and implications for the city’s residents, Arabs and 
Jews. However, despite the serious security situation, there has 
been no let-up in the development of new neighborhoods in 
the city, the upgrading of infrastructure, and the addition of 
many new roads. 


AREA AND POPULATION. Since 1993 the municipal area of 
Jerusalem has not changed from around 50 sq. mi. (125 sq. 
km.). In this respect, Jerusalem is the largest of Israel’s cities 
(Tel Aviv covers 20 sq. mi. (50 sq. km.) and Haifa 23 sq. mi. 
(60 sq km). In terms of population, too, Jerusalem is Israel’s 
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largest city. As estimated by Israel’s Central Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, at the end of September 2005 Jerusalem had some 
716,000 residents, by comparison with 591,400 living in the 
city in 1995. In other words, the city’s population has grown 
by 21% in one decade. 

Jerusalem’s population is made up of three main groups - 
the Jewish secular and traditional population, the Jewish ultra- 
Orthodox population, and the Arab population. The following 
table shows the changes that have taken place in the city over 
the past decade in the ratio between the two main groups. 


Table 1: The population of Jerusalem by population groups 
1995-2004 








Year Total % Jews % Non-Jews % 
1995 591,400 100 |417,000 70.5 | 174,400 29.5 
2004 706,400 100 |469,300 66.4 | 237,100 33.6 

















Source: Jerusalem Statistical Yearbook, |srael Research Institute, Jerusalem 1997. 
For 2004 data, Israel Research Institute, Jerusalem, 2005. 


A comparison of the population data of the past decade 
shows a continuation of the trend of decline in the relative 
share of the Jewish population of Jerusalem in comparison 
with the Arab population, from 70% in 1995 to 66% at the 
end of 2004. If these demographic processes continue and 
there is no change in the municipal boundaries of Jerusalem, 
by 2020 the Arab population will be 42% of the total popula- 
tion of the city. 

The distribution of the city’s population in 2004 shows 
that slightly more than 400,000 residents live in what is usu- 
ally called East Jerusalem, that is, the area annexed to the city 
in 1967 when Jerusalem was reunited. Of these, around 45% 
(some 180,000) are Jews living in Jewish neighborhoods built 
since 1967. These neighborhoods include Ramat Eshkol, Givat 
Shapira, Givat Hamivtar, Neveh Ya'acov, Gilo, Ramot Alon, 
East Talpiot, Pisgat Zeev, the Jewish Quarter, Har Homah, Ra- 
mat Shelomo, and others. In other words, almost half of all the 
residents living in “East Jerusalem” in 2004 were Jews. 

Since 1967, when the city was reunited, the population 
has increased by 160%. The Jewish population has increased 
by 135%, while the Arab population has increased by 233%. The 
rapid increase of the Arab population is a result of the natural 
reproduction rate of this group, on the one hand, and negative 
migration on the part of the Jewish population, on the other. 
The Jewish population of the city has increased by an average 
of 1.1% a year, whereas the Arab population has increased by 
an average 3.6% a year. 

Since 1995, some 163,600 people have left the city and 
97,100 have moved in. Over the past decade, therefore, the city 
has lost 66,500 residents, or an average of approximately 6,000 
people a year. Around half of those leaving moved to metro- 
politan Jerusalem - to the towns and communities around 
the city (Mevasseret Zion, Zur Hadassah, and Maaleh Adu- 
mim), but the other half moved farther away to other parts 
of the country. Surveys have shown that most of those who 
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left are young people with a higher education. In recent years, 
the young ultra-Orthodox population is also leaving the city 
for Jerusalem’s satellite towns such as Betar Ilit and Beit Sh- 
emesh, or the more remote communities of Kiryat Sefer and 
Modin Ilit. 


CHANGES IN THE CITY’S ECONOMY. Jerusalem is the poorest 
of Israel’s large cities. The reasons for this situation are con- 
nected to the makeup of its population, part of which does not 
play an active role in the work force and in the city’s economy. 
The rate of participation in the work force in Jerusalem is low 
by comparison with the other large cities. In 2004 it stood at 
only 45%, compared with 61% in Tel Aviv and 55% in Israel 
as a whole. The low rate of participation in the work force is 
due to the social-cultural structure of the city’s population. 
Ultra-Orthodox men, for the most part, prefer to study in 
yeshivah and not go out to work, and Arab women also do 
not play a significant part in the civil workforce. If we add to 
this the size of the Arab and ultra-Orthodox families in the 
city, and the large number of dependents per wage earner, 
the inevitable result is a large number of families below the 
poverty line. 

Further evidence of the economic weakness of the city is 
the low per-capita income in Jerusalem by comparison with 
other parts of the country. In 2001, per capita income in the 
city was only NIs 1,961, compared with Nis 4,458 in Tel Aviv 
or NIS 3,485 in Haifa. Both the average monthly income and 
the average wage for salaried and self-employed families in 
the city are low by comparison with Tel Aviv, Haifa, and the 
country as a whole. A combination of the population charac- 
teristics and the city’s employment structure contribute to the 
low average income in Jerusalem. ‘The low rate of participa- 
tion in the work force characteristic of the Arab population 
and the Jewish ultra-Orthodox population has a considerable 
effect on the average wage of the city’s residents. In addition, 
the city is the national capital and the center of government, 
with many government offices and other national institutions 
in which salaries are average, by comparison with a relatively 
small number of people employed in the higher-paying pro- 
fessions such as finance, insurance, and the high-tech indus- 
tries. Almost 50% of employed people in Jerusalem work in 
public service (public administration, education, health and 
welfare services, etc.), by comparison with 28% in Tel Aviv. In 
2004 only 14% of all employed people in Jerusalem worked in 
business and financial services, as compared with 31% in Tel 
Aviv. The percentage of those employed in industry is also low 
in the city, 7% as against 10% in Tel Aviv and 17% in Israel as 
a whole. The relatively low level of salaries in the city affects 
the scope and scale of consumption by the residents, and the 
commercial life of the city. 

In addition to the fundamental factors accompanying the 
economy of the city for many years, over the past decade Jeru- 
salem has been forced to contend with serious terrorist attacks, 
more than any other place in the country, as Palestinian ter- 
rorism saw the city as a central target for its activities. Around 
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60% of all terrorist activity in the second Intifada took place in 
Jerusalem, exacting the heavy cost of more than 500 dead and 
thousands wounded. The main branches of the city’s economy 
that were affected were commerce and tourism. Jerusalem is 
a tourist city of the first order. Not a tourist comes to Israel 
without spending a few days in Jerusalem. As a result of the 
terrorist attacks, tourism was seriously affected. There was a 
drastic reduction in the number of overnight stays in hotels in 
the city, from 3.4 million nights in 2000 to 1.2 million in 2002. 
Overnight stays by tourists from overseas dropped even more 
sharply, from 2.9 million in 2000 to 639,000 in 2002. Tourism, 
which, as mentioned, is one of the most important economic 
branches in the city, recovered to a certain degree in the course 
of 2005, with the number of overnight hotel stays in the city 
increasing to 1.9 million. The drop in the tourist branch hit 
the entire network of tourist services, including tour guides, 
restaurants, jewelry and souvenir shops and many other ser- 
vices. Many businesses closed, and others faced bankruptcy. 
According to the data of the municipal Chamber of Com- 
merce, more than 1,400 businesses closed during the worst 
years. Hardest hit were the merchants of East Jerusalem and 
the Old City. Tourist traffic, especially domestic Israeli tour- 
ism, stopped coming to East Jerusalem. Even at the beginning 
of 2006, commerce in the city had not completely recovered, 
despite the fact that the relative calm of 2005 brought more 
and more tourists and Israelis back to Jerusalem. 

An analysis of the municipal arnona tax data since 1995 
shows that despite the bad years, there has been an increase 
in the number of offices and businesses in the city. In 1995 
Jerusalem had 15,445 businesses and offices paying rates to 
the municipality, and by 2004 these had been joined by more 
than 3,100 new businesses. There has also been an increase in 
the number of factories and workshops (more than 700) dur- 
ing the past decade. 

One of the industries that has succeeded in establishing a 
foothold in the city is the biotechnology industry, basing itself 
on Jerusalem’s unique advantage: its proximity to academic 
institutions, research bodies, and leading medical centers. In 
2005 there were some 60 biotechnology companies in the city, 
employing 1,500 people. Jerusalem is home to almost 25% of 
Israel’s biotechnology industry. The city hosts important fac- 
tories in this field, such as Teva, Avx, and others. Jerusalem 
also has the largest concentration of technology incubators, 
intended to support high-tech ventures. In the past decade one 
such incubator (the Van Leer Jerusalem Technology Incuba- 
tor) accompanied the establishment of more than 50 success- 
ful start-up companies. Another incubator (jvp) dealt with 
more than 30 projects in the past decade, from which a num- 
ber of successful companies developed. 

The city has a number of successful industrial areas, in- 
cluding Har Hotzvim, which has around a quarter of a million 
square meters of knowledge-intensive industries such as Intel, 
Teva, Sigma, Phasecom, AVX, NDS, and others. Over the past 
decade the area has developed considerably, and houses com- 
panies such as Amdocs, Mango, Foxcom, and others. 
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Another technology park was established in the course 
of the last decade in the Malkhah neighborhood (Malkhah 
Technological Park), on an area of around 60,000 square 
meters, employing 1,400 people. Other technological parks 
are located at the Givat Ram campus of the university and in 
Pisgat Zeev. 

In addition to the high-tech industry, which is very im- 
portant to Jerusalem, the city also has other areas of employ- 
ment that have developed considerably in the past decade, 
such as the Givat Shaul industrial zone, with a built-up area 
today of 350,000 square meters. Other parts of the city that 
have developed are the industrial zones of Talpiot and Atarot. 
The latter has suffered severely in the past five years as a result 
of its location on the northern border of Jerusalem, and many 
factories have abandoned it and moved out of the city. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE EDUCATION SYSTEM. ‘The education 
system in Jerusalem is the largest and most complex municipal 
system in Israel. There are three main frameworks in the city’s 
education system: state education, ultra-Orthodox education, 
and Arab education. Each of these frameworks contains sec- 
ondary streams. State education includes the state and the 
state-religious streams; ultra-Orthodox education is divided 
between independent education and the talmud torah schools; 
and Arab education includes the municipal system, a private 
system, a church system, and the Muslim Waqf system. 

The main change that has taken place in recent years is 
the constant increase in the number of students in the ultra- 
Orthodox and Arab sectors, and the gradual decrease in num- 
bers in the state and state-religious education system. The table 
below shows the changes: 


Table 2: Students in Jerusalem’s education systems 1995 to 2005 











Education system 1994/1995 2004/2005 
State and state religious education 72,308 62,339 
(50.1) (33.2) 
Ultra-Orthodox education 51,250 83,223 
(35.5) (44.4) 
Arab education* 20,748 42,063 
(14.4) (22.4) 
Total / percentage 144, 306 187,625 
(100) (100) 








* Not including students in private, church, and Waqf education, representing at all 
times half the total number of Arab students in the city. 


The great decrease over the past decade in the state and 
state-religious education sector, from 50% of all students in 
the city to only 33%, can clearly be seen. The ultra-Orthodox 
sector has increased by 9%, and the Arab sector by 8%. 


Higher education. University education in Jerusalem has also 
undergone changes in the past decade. The number of students 
at the Hebrew University continues to decline as a percentage 
of all students in the country. In 1995, 20,300 students studied 
for all levels at the Hebrew University, at the time represent- 
ing 21% of all students in Israel. In the 2003 academic year, 
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120,555 students studied at universities around the country, 
and 21,598 of these studied in Jerusalem, representing 18% of 
all university students in Israel. 

Technological education in Jerusalem received a boost 
with the opening of the College of Technology. Technological 
education in Jerusalem includes a number of other colleges 
such as Hadassah College, the Lev Institute of Technology, 
and other institutions. 


CHANGES IN HOUSING. In 1995 the Jerusalem Municipality 
collected residential rates from 149,400 apartments. At the 
end of 2004, it collected residential rates from 180,500 apart- 
ments, 144,300 of them (80%) in the Jewish sector and 36,200 
(20%) in the Arab sector. Since 1995 some 31,000 apartments 
have been added in the city. 19,000 of these are in the Jewish 
sector (61%) and 12,000 in the Arab sector (39%). 

New neighborhoods have been added, which has consid- 
erably increased the area used for housing. In the south of the 
city, between Bethlehem and Kibbutz Ramat Rahel, the Har 
Homah neighborhood was under construction, housing 2,000 
families and slated to have a total of 6,500 housing units. Be- 
tween Beit Hakerem and Bayit Vegan the new neighborhood 
of Ramat Beit Hakerem has been built, with 2,200 housing 
units. Another new neighborhood in the south of Jerusalem 
was being built on the land of Kibbutz Ramat Rahel. Another 
was under construction on the site of the former Allenby 
Camp, on the road to Bethlehem and Hebron. At the south- 
western edge of Jerusalem two new neighborhoods have been 
established: Manahat, close to the stadium named after Teddy 
Kollek, Jerusalem's legendary mayor, and Givat Maswah, near 
Moshav Orah on the fringes of Jerusalem’s municipal bound- 
aries. These two neighborhoods have around 4,200 housing 
units. To the north of Jerusalem (on the Shu’afat ridge) a re- 
ligious ultra-Orthodox neighborhood called Ramat Shelomo 
was being built with 1,800 housing units. In the northeastern 
part of the city the Pisgat Ze'ev neighborhood, the largest of 
the Jewish neighborhoods built after the unification of the 
city in June 1967, continued to be developed. The main con- 
struction since 1995 was in the eastern and southern parts of 
the neighborhood, including a large commercial center at its 
heart. The neighborhood has also expanded northwards, join- 
ing up with Neveh Ya‘acov, the northernmost Jewish neigh- 
borhood in the city. 

Residential construction has naturally not passed over 
the older neighborhoods in the heart of Jerusalem. Many 
houses have been built on vacant lots in older neighborhoods 
such as Mekor Hayyim and Talpiot, additional stories have 
been added to existing buildings in the center of town, and in 
historic neighborhoods such as Rehavia, Talbieh, the German 
Colony, Baka, Beit Hakerem, and the ultra-Orthodox neigh- 
borhoods of Geula, Kerem Avraham, Rehovot ha-Bukharim, 
Tel Arza, and Mekor Barukh, which have gradually become 
areas occupied by ultra-Orthodox Jewish residents. 

Large-scale construction has also taken place in the Arab 
sector of Jerusalem, as shown by the statistics above. The form 
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of construction in the Arab sector is different from that in the 
Jewish sector; there is almost no construction by public com- 
panies, most of it being private, family construction. The main 
concentrations of building have been in the northern Arab 
neighborhoods of Beit Hanina and Shuvafat, but also in the 
neighborhoods encircling the Old City, such as Ras el-Amud, 
Wadi Kadum, and A-Sheikh. In the residential areas of the Bed- 
ouin in the southeast of the city (Sawahara al-Arabia) there has 
also been considerable construction, as well as in A-Tur, Abu 
Tor, and the southern villages of Zur Baher, Umm Tuba, and 
Beit Safafa. The main change in the form of Arab construction 
in the past decade has been one of scale; from single and two- 
story houses to multistory buildings. In addition to Arab con- 
struction within the Jerusalem municipal area, many houses 
have also been constructed outside the municipal boundaries, 
mainly in the area of A-Ram, north of Neveh Ya‘acov, where, in 
practice, a new town has grown up. Between Maaleh Adumim 
and Jerusalem the town of A-Zayim, established by residents of 
A-Tur, has also expanded considerably and considerable con- 
struction has taken place in recent years. 

It can therefore be seen that the competition between the 
two people, Israelis and Palestinians, over Jerusalem continues 
unabated and each side tries to create facts on the ground to 
the best of its ability, capturing land by means of residential 
construction. This is based on the assumption that it is the 
spatial distribution of buildings that will determine the fu- 
ture borders of the state. 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF INSTITUTIONS. In addition to new 
residential neighborhoods and increasing the density of older 
neighborhoods, over the past decade there has been consid- 
erable construction of public, government, and administra- 
tive institutions in the city. The Safra Municipal Complex 
was completed and serves all the city’s residents; the Supreme 
Court was inaugurated at Givat Ram; and new government 
offices were added to the Government Campus: the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, the Ministry of Tourism, the Ministry of 
Trade and Industry, the Ministry of Labor, and the Israel Land 
Administration. The Knesset and the Israel Convention Cen- 
ter both have new wings. The old Shaarei Zedek Hospital in 
Jaffa Road has been renovated and taken over by the manage- 
ment of the Israel Broadcasting Authority, and not far off, at 
the Western entrance to the city, a new central bus station has 
been built. On Mt. Herzl the Yad Vashem Museum has been 
built and the Herzl Museum has been renovated. Beit Shmuel 
in the former Mamilla neighborhood has been enlarged, and 
near the Yemin Moshe neighborhood the Begin Center has 
been constructed. New buildings have also been constructed 
on the Mt. Scopus University campus: the Yitzhak Rabin Jew- 
ish Sciences building, the sports center, and student hostels. 
Kiryat Moriah in Talpiot has been expanded, and, on the bor- 
ders of the German Colony, the Hartmann Education Center 
has been constructed. 

A number of new hotels were built during the period, 
completing the city’s accommodation network. Three of these 
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were built along the “seam line” of Route 1, close to the for- 
mer Mandelbaum Gate; two in Herzl Blvd.; and one in King 
David St. as part of the Mamilla renovation. Many religious 
institutions and yeshivot were built, the largest being the Belz 
Yeshivah in Romema. The two large promenades built along 
the Armon Hanatziv ridge (Hass and Sherover) have been 
joined by the Goldman Promenade, continuing eastward to 
Armon Hanatziv and the new neighborhood of Nofei Zion. 
The Biblical zoo has also been expanded and has a new sculp- 
ture garden. 


INFRASTRUCTURES AND ROADS. The past decade has seen 
considerable expansion of roads and infrastructures in the 
city. In terms of the water supply, the fourth pipeline from 
the coastal plain has been completed, and a big reservoir un- 
derneath the sports field of Ziv School in Beit Hakerem has 
been built. The effluent treatment system has been completed 
and a waste water purification plant has been built for the 
entire western and southern drainage basin in Nahal Sorek. 
The supply of electricity to the city has been considerably in- 
creased, and the power substation in Emek Refaim has been 
renovated. 

The new roads have really revolutionized the city. First 
and foremost, the main north-south traffic artery, Begin Blvd., 
was completed and a new access road to the city was devel- 
oped, joining up with the Maaleh Beit Horon—Modi’in road 
(Route 443). The tunnels road southward to the Ezyon bloc 
has been completed, as well as a new east-west road link- 
ing Hebron Road to the neighborhood of East Talpiot. The 
past decade has been characterized by the construction of 
new road tunnels. Five new tunnels have been constructed: 
the tunnels on Route 60 to the Ezyon bloc; the Mt. Scopus 
tunnel toward Maaleh Adumim, creating a new entrance 
to Jerusalem from the east; the tunnel at the foot of the Old 
City walls under Ha-Zanhanim Road, linking the Jaffa Gate 
to Route 1; and the Begin Blvd. tunnel under the entrance to 
the city. Another new road making use of bridges joins Pis- 
gat Zeev and Neveh Ya‘acov to the French Hill junction, en- 
compassing the historic Ramallah Road. Another road under 
construction in 2006 in Emek ha-Arazim is Route 9, creating 
an additional entrance to the city from the west and linking 
the Motza junction with the Ramot junction and Begin Blvd. 
at the foot of Har Hotzvim. 

In preparation for the construction of a light railway in 
Jerusalem, new public transport lanes have been laid along 
Jaffa Road, Hebron Road, Keren Hayesod St., and Herzl Blvd. 
Near Mt. Herzl, work started on the big parking lot which is 
part of the planned mass transport system. 


CULTURE, ART AND ENTERTAINMENT. Jerusalem is a city 
with many cultural and art institutes. The city has more than 
30 museums, hundreds of galleries, and other cultural insti- 
tutions. Over the past decade the appearance and content of 
Morasha’s Museum on the Seam, also known as Turgeman 
Post, has changed; the Underground Prisoners Museum in 
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the Russian Compound has been renovated; and a new wing 
has been added to the Bernard Bloomfield Science Museum. 
The Menachem Begin Heritage Center, housing exhibitions 
and lecture halls, has been built in the area overlooking the 
Old City and Mt. Zion. A number of theaters have also been 
established in the city in the past decade, including the Labo- 
ratory Theater in the old train station, the Noah’s Ark Theater, 
the Cylinder Theater, the Comma Theater, and the Yellow Sub- 
marine. The Maaleh Association for Television and Cinema 
Studies has also been established. A number of new bands and 
ensembles have been formed, including Musica Aeterna, the 
Ankor Choir, Arabesque, A-Capella, and others. 

New entertainment districts have developed in the city, 
in the neighborhood of the old railway station in Emek Re- 
faim, along with many bars and restaurants in the area of 
Shlomzion Hamalka St., Nahalat Shiva, and Monbaz St. in 
the center of town. 


POLITICAL, MUNICIPAL AND GEOPOLITICAL CHANGES. 
Since Teddy Kollek lost the mayoral elections in 1993 there has 
been a gradual revolution in Jerusalem in terms of municipal 
politics. The ultra-Orthodox public had a decisive weight in 
the upset in the 1993 election, and the weight of the ultra-Or- 
thodox voter in the city has been gradually increasing. This 
may be set against the low turnout by the city’s Arab popula- 
tion, which has never been above a few percent. In the 1998 
election the Shas movement increased its hold considerably 
and the high rate of voting among the city’s ultra-Orthodox 
population made United Torah Judaism the largest faction 
in the municipality. In January 2003 the city’s mayor, Ehud 
Olmert, decided to take up Prime Minister Ariel Sharon’s 
offer and join the government. As a result, elections in the 
city were brought forward and the candidate of the religious 
United Torah Judaism party, Uri *Lupoliansky, was elected 
with a majority of 52%. For the first time in the electoral his- 
tory of Jerusalem, the religious parties achieved a majority in 
the City Council. In many respects this was an internal po- 
litical revolution affecting the city’s image, since despite the 
democratic elections, a situation had arisen in which represen- 
tatives of one-third of the Jewish population of the city held 
the reins of municipal government, a situation that was not 
viewed with satisfaction by the secular majority, whose voter 
turnout at the municipal elections was lower than its numeri- 
cal weight in the city. 

The changes in the national geopolitical sphere are tak- 
ing place against the background of an increased awakening 
of Palestinian nationalism, the failure of the Oslo accords, and 
the loss of trust between the two population groups, Jewish 
and Arab, in the city. The events of the first and second Inti- 
fada years and increasing Palestinian terrorism created seri- 
ous tension between Jews and Arabs in Israel in general and 
in Jerusalem in particular. The two populations have taken a 
mutual step back from each other, and an ethnically polar- 
ized system has emerged in Jerusalem. The Arabs have with- 
drawn into their neighborhoods, and so have the Jews. Visits 
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by Jews to the Old City and by Arabs to the Israeli city center 
in West Jerusalem have ceased. The security incidents and 
the curtailment of Palestinian movement in and around the 
city have deepened the economic gap between the two popu- 
lation groups, and exacerbated the state of public services in 
the eastern part of the city. 

The terrorist attacks led the government of Israel, under 
pressure of Israeli public opinion, to take the dramatic deci- 
sion to erect a physical barrier between the Palestinian and 
Israeli populations. Implementation of this decision in the 
Jerusalem area has led to a far-reaching change in the city’s 
status, its economy, the welfare of its Arab residents, and its 
appearance. 


THE SECURITY FENCE. Construction of the security enve- 
lope around the city is perhaps the most dramatic change to 
have taken place in Jerusalem since its reunification in June 
1967. The route of the fence around Jerusalem was drawn up 
largely on the basis of security considerations, and this is also 
its purpose. However, it creates a new and difficult situation 
for a large part of the Arab population. The longer-term in- 
fluence of the fence will affect the entire city, including its 
Jewish population. The security fence has been under con- 
struction in the Jerusalem area since 2003 and was due to be 
completed in 2006. In all other parts of the country, along 
Israel's border, the fence separates the Palestinian population 
from the Israeli population. In Jerusalem the situation is dif- 
ferent. In practice, the fence separates Palestinians who are 
resident in the city and hold Israeli identity cards from other 
Palestinians resident in the West Bank and other Arab resi- 
dents of Jerusalem who have moved out to live in suburbs 
outside the city. The fence is being erected, for the most part, 
along the municipal boundary and includes 230,000 Arab 
residents within the city. In certain areas it also deviates from 
the path of the municipal boundary and excludes a number 
of Arab Jerusalem neighborhoods. As a result of the fact that 
the fence cuts neighborhoods off from the city, tens of thou- 
sands of Arabs holding Israeli identity cards remain outside 
the fence. These people need to come into Jerusalem every 
morning for studies, work, medical services, to visit relatives, 
for prayers etc. As residents of the city, they are entitled to do 
so by law. Thousands of others, who also carry Israeli identity 
cards, have moved, over the years, to suburbs outside the city 
and today they find themselves outside the fence. The imme- 
diate demographic result of the situation that has arisen has 
been the migration of thousands of families back into the city. 
Their return to Jerusalem has created a serious housing prob- 
lem, an increase in the cost of real estate in East Jerusalem, and 
a considerable worsening of residential density. All these do 
not enhance the socio-economic situation in Jerusalem. Fur- 
thermore, the extra Palestinian population upsets the delicate 
demographic balance between Jews and Arabs in Jerusalem. 
The economic situation of many of the city’s Arabs and the 
residents of the surrounding villages is very poor, due to the 
loss of work places, the loss of consumers, and difficulties of 
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access. The health service and education system in East Jeru- 
salem have also been adversely affected, and many people have 
been cut off from their relatives. 

It is still difficult to assess the full impact of the fence on 
the social and economic status of Jerusalem and on future re- 
lations between Arabs and Jews in the city. It is even harder to 
anticipate the reactions and behavior of the city’s Arab resi- 
dents. A large number of them have been caused personal 
hardship and a considerable degree of frustration and anger. 
In such a situation this frustration and suffering is likely to be 
channeled by extremists toward hostile actions. 

Many questions remained unanswered, such as: What 
will be the future status of the security fence when peace 
talks with the Palestinians are renewed? To what degree will 
the fence affect reciprocal relations between Jerusalem and its 
hinterland? Does the fence not return the city to its position as 
a border town, similar to its situation between 1949 and 1967? 
Other questions relate to the future civil status of Arab resi- 
dents holding Israeli identity cards who have been excluded 
by the fence; to the efficient functioning of passages through 
the fence; and to the effect that the fence will have on tourism 
and pilgrimage between Jerusalem and Bethlehem. 


THE JERUSALEM METROPOLITAN AREA. In the past decade 
the Jerusalem metropolitan area, spreading from Hebron in 
the south to the Shilo Valley in the north and from Jericho in 
the east to Beit Shemesh in the west has undergone consid- 
erable change. Until the end of the 1990s, greater Jerusalem 
functioned as a single economic unit with economic, social, 
and cultural ties between the main city - Jerusalem - and the 
Palestinian and Israeli communities around it. Gradually, as a 
result of the security incidents and the government of Israel's 
response to them, the communities of the Palestinian area are 
cutting themselves off from Jerusalem. The city continues to 
maintain economic and cultural ties with the Israeli commu- 
nities in the area, both those within the Jerusalem district to 
the west and the Israeli communities in Judea and Samaria; 
Betar Ilit, Efrat, and the Ezyon bloc to the south of Jerusalem; 
Mavaleh Adumim, Kefar Adumim, Adam, and other small 
communities to the east; Pesagot, Beit El, Ofra, Mikhmash, 
Givat Zeev, new Givon and Bet Horon to the north and north- 
west of the city. 

In 1990, the entire metropolitan population (not includ- 
ing the city of Jerusalem) numbered 600,000 residents. Only 
around 17% of them (100,000) were Jews. 48% of the Jewish 
residents lived in the Jerusalem district within the Green Line, 
and 52% in the communities of Judea and Samaria. Fifteen 
years later, at the end of 2004, the population of this same 
area was estimated at 1,597,000 residents. The Jewish popu- 
lation was 22,000, 45% of them living in the communities of 
Judea and Samaria and 55% in the Jerusalem district within 
the Green Line. The Jewish population in the metropolitan 
area increased during this period by 115%, as against an in- 
crease of 27% in the Jewish population within Jerusalem. The 
population of the Jewish communities of Judea and Samaria 
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increased by 90%, whereas within the Green Line the popula- 
tion grew at a higher rate of 145% during the same period. 

The large Jewish communities in metropolitan Jerusalem 
today are Beit Shemesh (65,000), Ma’aleh Adumim (30,000), 
Betar Ilit (27,000), Mevaseret Zion (22,000), and Givat Zeev 
(11,000). 

The Arab population of the same area numbered some 
500,000 residents in 1990 and 1,132,000 residents in 2004, an 
increase of 126%. The relative weight of the Jewish population 
in the metropolitan area within Judea and Samaria increased 
slightly and stood at the end of 2004 at 20% as against 17% 
15 years ago. 

Metropolitan Jerusalem only partially operates as a sin- 
gle functional area. The majority of the metropolitan area is 
populated by Palestinians, who are cut off in practice from 
Jerusalem, a situation that will be exacerbated when the se- 
curity fence around the city is completed. This fact damages 
the economy and the centrality of Jerusalem as a metropoli- 
tan city for all the residents of the region. It serves as a met- 
ropolitan city for only 20% of the region’s population - the 


Jewish population. 
[Israel Kimhi (24 ed.)] 


GEOGRAPHY AND ARCHAEOLOGY 

Geography 

Jerusalem is located on the ridge of the Judean Mountains be- 
tween the mountains of Beth-El in the north and of Hebron 
in the south. To the west of the city are slopes of the Judean 
Mountains, and to the east lies the Judean desert, which de- 
scends to the Dead Sea. The geographical position of Jeru- 
salem is linked to the morphological structure of the Judean 
Mountains, which appear as one solid mass unbreached by 
valleys, although vales and ravines are found on their west- 
ern and eastern descents. This unbroken length of mountains 
turns the city into a fortress dominating a considerable area. 
Its position at the crossroads leading from north to south and 
from west to east enhances its importance: only by ascending 
to its plateau is it possible to cross the mountain. The road 
through the length of the mountains follows the plateau, 
and any deviation to east or west meets with steep ravines 
on one side and deep canyons on the other. This road, con- 
necting Hebron, Bethlehem, Jerusalem, Ramallah, and Nab- 
lus (Shechem), is of the utmost consequence, and Jerusalem 
is located on its axis, at the very point where it crosses the 
road from the coast to the Jordan Valley. Jerusalem is about 
9 to 10 mi. (15 to 17 km.) from the western boundary of the 
Judean Mountains and only about a mile (2 km.) from their 
eastern boundary. 


THE CLIMATE. Jerusalem’s climate is Mediterranean, with a 
rainy, temperate winter and a hot, completely dry summer; 
there is a high percentage of solar radiation throughout the 
year, especially in the summer. 

The annual rainfall in Jerusalem is about 20 in. (500 mm.). 
The rainy season continues from September to May, and ap- 
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proximately 30% of the annual rain falls by December, with 
40% in February and March. There are about 47 rainy days 
annually on the average. On most of these days there is about 
0.2 in. (5 mm.) of rainfall; 1.2 in. (30 mm.) of daily rainfall oc- 
curs about five or six times during a season; and once or twice 
there is as much as 2 in. (50 mm.). Particularly heavy rainfalls 
were recorded between Nov. 5 and Nov. 9, 1938, amounting 
to 8 in. (200 mm.) or 30% of the precipitation of that year. In 
the period from Dec. 13 to Dec. 23, 1951, over 14 in. (358 mm.) 
fell (57% of the annual rainfall). In the 100 years during which 
records of rainfall were kept (1840-1950), there were two years 
with less than 12 in. (300 mm.) of rainfall in the entire wet sea- 
son, six years with less than 16 in. (400 mm.), and three years 
with more than 40 in. (1000 mm.). Snow in Jerusalem is in- 
frequent. When it does fall, it occurs mainly in January and 
February and can last about four or five days. 

The average annual temperature in Jerusalem is 66°F 
(19°). The average temperature in August, the hottest month, 
is 75°F (24°C) and in the coldest month, January, is 50°F 
(10°c). The average daily temperature from December to 
February is usually under 52°F (11°C). From the middle of 
February until the beginning of April, the temperature rises 
to an average of about 59°F (15°C). At the end of April it rises 
to about 68°F (20°C) and remains at that level until the end 
of July. In August it reaches 77° F (25°C), and from then until 
the end of October the daily average is about 68° F (20°). The 
minimum temperature in the month of January goes down to 
41°F (5°c). The maximum temperature during the sharav (heat 
wave) reaches 95°F (35°C). The regular wind in Jerusalem is 
a western one, but occasionally it is northwesterly or south- 
westerly. Winds do not originate in Jerusalem and its vicinity. 
Jerusalem is subject to heat waves during the months of May 
and June, as well as September and October. These periods are 
characterized by intensive heat and low humidity and usually 
last a few days. The humidity drops 30-40% below the aver- 
age and the heat increases by about 27°F (15°c). The average 
daily humidity in Jerusalem is about 62%. The humidity drops 
until noon and rises toward evening. The amount of dew in 
Jerusalem reaches 0.8-1 in. (20-25 mm.) as an average during 
the 100 to 150 annual nights of dew. 


FLORA. In Jerusalem, remnants of ancient trees are to be 
found, including the Jerusalem pine (Pinus halepensis, the 
tallest forest tree in Israel), the gall oak (Quercus infectoria), 
the common oak (Quercus calliprinos), the Tabor oak (Quer- 
cus ithaburensis), the Palestine terebinth (Pistacia palaestina), 
the mastic terebinth (Pistacia tenticus), the arbutus, and the 
wild olive. Traces of ancient vegetation were found in Tel Ar- 
zah, on Mount Scopus, on the French Hill, in the Valley of the 
Cross, the German Colony, Ein Kerem, Bet ha-Kerem, Talpi- 
yyot, and Agron Street. 


BOUNDARIES. The only boundary of Jerusalem that re- 
mained unchanged after the Six-Day War (1967) was its west- 
ern boundary. It descends southwest from Har Hozevim to the 
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village of Mei-Nefto'ah (Lifta) and west to Har ha-Menuhot 
and from there to Kefar Shaul, Bet Zayit, Ein Kerem, the Ha- 
dassah medical center, Kefar Shalma, and Ir Gannim. The new 
boundaries of the city were extended north, east, and south. 
North of Mount Hozevim, the boundary includes the villages 
of Sha‘fat, New Beit Hanina, and Qalandiya to the airport at 
Atarot, and then returns eastward to the Jerusalem-Ramallah 
highway, encompassing within the boundaries of the city the 
hilly area between Jerusalem and Atarot. The eastern bound- 
ary includes the natural mountainous framework of Jeru- 
salem: Mount Scopus, the Mount of Olives, the village of Al- 
Tur, the Old City, and the village of Silwan. The new boundary 
on the south includes the villages of Sar Bahir and Beit Safafa 
and continues the length of the Valley of Rephaim to the junc- 
ture with the western border. Greater Jerusalem within these 
borders has an area of 26,250 acres (105,000 dunams) and 
forms one organic unit. 


TOPOGRAPHY. ‘The watershed of the region passes through 
the city in a north-south direction via Mount Scopus, the 
Sanhedriyyah Quarter, Romemah, Mahaneh Yehudah, Terra 
Sancta, the ymca, Givat Hananyah, the Mandatory Govern- 
ment House (later the headquarters of the uN observers), 
Talpiyyot, and Ramat Rahel. There are some mountain ridges 
branching off the watershed to the east and west. On the low 
eastern ridge, which descends to the river bed of Kidron, the 
ancient city was built. A western ridge divides the Christian 
and Armenian quarters of the Old City and ends on Mount 
Zion. It was here that the Upper City was built. A number of 
ridges penetrate to the west and south of Jerusalem: the ridge 
of Beit Yisrael, the ridge on which the Mandatory Government 
House stands, the ridge of Ha-Kiryah (Israel government cen- 
ter), the Kiryat ha-Yovel ridge, the Gonen ridge, and the ridge 
of Ir Gannim. The ridges and the branches of the mountains 
form valleys that greatly influence the structure of the city. 
These are divided into two groups: those facing Nahal Kidron 
in the east, and those facing Nahal Sorek in the west. Nahal 
Ben Hinnom, which demarcates the southwestern boundary 
of historical Jerusalem, flows into Nahal Kidron. Another 
tributary of the Kidron is Nahal Egozim, which divides the 
Bet Yisrael Quarter from Mount Scopus. Nahal Sorek borders 
Jerusalem on the north and the west. In the south the Valley 
of Refa‘im is a tributary of Nahal Sorek. 

The topography of Jerusalem forms five main natural ba- 
sins. The eastern basin includes the Old City and the drain- 
age basin of Kidron and Ben Hinnom. The northern basin in- 
cludes the Romemah, Tel Arzah, and Sanhedriyyah quarters. 
The southern basin includes the German and Greek colonies, 
Geulim, Talbieh, Mekor Hayyim, Bet ha-Kerem, Bayit va-Gan, 
Kiryat ha-Yovel, Ein Kerem, and Ir Gannim. The central ba- 
sin includes the government center (Ha-Kiryah), The Hebrew 
University, and the Israel Museum. As most of the ridges and 
the valleys extend in a north to south direction, only a few 
extending from east to west, the city has developed length- 
wise. Mount Scopus is 2,700 ft. (827 m.) and the Mount of 
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Olives is 2,640 ft. (805 m.) high, whereas the Old City is some 
200-260 ft. (60-80 m.) lower. Mount Herzl and Bayit va-Gan 
are 2,340 ft. (835 m.) high, whereas nearby Ein Kerem is only 
2,230-2,300 ft. (650-700 m.) high. 

[Elisha Efrat] 


THE OLD ciTy. The present-day walls of the Old City, built 
from 1536 under the Turkish sultan Suleiman the Magnificent, 
enclose a smaller area than that of the Second Temple period. 
The location of its seven gates (Herod’s, Damascus, and New 
Gates in the north, Jaffa Gate in the west, Zion and Dung 
Gates in the south, and St. Stephen's (Lions’) Gate in the east) 
is thought to be identical to that of the gates of antiquity. 

Inside the walls of the Old City, where all the inhabitants 
lived until the middle of the 19 century, four quarters are 
distinguished: in the northwest corner, the Christian Quar- 
ter, grouped around the Church of the Holy Sepulcher; in the 
southwest, the Armenian Quarter; in the center and northeast, 
the Muslim Quarter; and, in the south, the Jewish Quarter. 
From St. Stephen's Gate westward to the Holy Sepulcher runs 
the Via Dolorosa, which passes through the Muslim Quarter 
and is flanked by several churches, monasteries, and Chris- 
tian charitable institutions. The artificially flattened ground 
on Mt. Moriah, where the Jewish Temple stood, later became 
the site of two of the holiest shrines of Islam: the Dome of 
the Rock (Omar Mosque) and the Aqsa Mosque. The Temple 
Area is surrounded by the colossal Herodian enclosure wall, 
preserved in the east, south, and west; a larger section of the 
Western (“Wailing”) Wall, the most venerated site in Jewish 
tradition, was bared to view after 1967, and archaeological 
excavations around the southern edges of the Temple Mount 
have added to the knowledge of the city’s structure in the Sec- 
ond Temple period and later. Between the Western Wall and 
the Armenian Quarter lies the Jewish Quarter, which had 
to surrender in the 1948 fighting. Under Jordanian rule, this 
quarter deteriorated, and all its synagogues were systemati- 
cally destroyed. Following the Six-Day War (1967) reconstruc- 
tion was started there. 


THE NEW CITY. Asa result of the gradual population rise, 
space between the walls of the Old City became ever more 
crowded, particularly in the narrow Jewish Quarter. Jews were 
therefore the first to found new quarters outside the walls; in 
1858 Mishkenot Shaananim was built west of the Old City, 
soon followed by Yemin Moshe and by Nahalat Shivah in the 
northwest. At about the same time, churches began to establish 
hostels and other institutions outside the walls for the benefit 
of the growing flow of Christian pilgrims: the buildings of the 
Russian Compound are notable among these. 

The New City spread mainly toward the northwest along 
the road leading to the port of Jaffa. From this direction most 
goods were brought, and pilgrims, both Jewish and Chris- 
tian, arrived from overseas and enlivened trade in the city. In 
the first Jewish quarters the houses were crowded together, 
primarily for security reasons; the Yemin Moshe quarter was 
even surrounded by a wall and its gates closed every evening. 
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Those first quarters which the inhabitants built exclusively 
with their own means (e.g., Nahalat Shivah) were shabby in 
appearance and lacked uniformity in style and layout. Others, 
where construction was partly or wholly financed by philan- 
thropists (like Yemin Moshe, which was aided by Sir Moses 
Montefiore and bears his name), were better planned, gen- 
erally with rows of houses of one or two stories. The Me’ah 
She’arim quarter took on particular importance. Founded in 
1874 by pious Jews from the Old City, it has remained a strong- 
hold of Jewish Orthodoxy. 

At the end of the 19 century, the first garden suburbs 
made their appearance; those of non-Jews (e.g., German 
Colony and Greek Colony, Katamon, etc.) preceded modern 
Jewish quarters (Rehavyah, Beit ha-Kerem, Talpiyyot, etc.). 
In all these, attempts were made to lend beauty to the indi- 
vidual house and surrounding garden and to plan streets, 
water, sewage and electricity networks along rational lines, 
while details were kept within the framework of the urban 
outline scheme. 

The British Mandatory authorities aimed to preserve 
Jerusalem’s beauty and historical treasures. All outer house 
walls had to be built of the fine local stone, which is both 
durable and in harmony with the landscape. Rules limiting 
the height of structures and floor space percentage covering 
the ground were issued, and care was taken to retain open 
spaces and preserve the skyline, particularly of sites of natu- 
ral beauty and historical interest. An effort was made to fit the 
main roads to traffic densities, and a ring road was planned 
to connect the outer suburbs with each other. On the other 
hand, the authorities rejected industrialization as not befit- 
ting Jerusalem's character, and they did not encourage a rapid 
population growth. 


CITY PLANNING (1948-1967). In the first years of the State 
of Israel, the most pressing tasks were repair of the damage 
caused in the War of Independence, absorption of new im- 
migrants, and preparation of a new outline scheme fitting in 
with the border which then divided the city between Israel and 
Jordan; at a later stage came zoning into residential, commer- 
cial, administrative, cultural, and industrial units. 

With The Hebrew University campus, the Knesset, and 
the Israel Museum as pivotal points, a large center of legisla- 
tive, administrative, cultural, and commercial institutions was 
laid out. The whole area was well integrated in the general plan 
of the capital. Care was taken to preserve and restore sites of 
archaeological and historical interest, to maintain open spaces, 
and to develop green belts. 

Jerusalem’s hilly topography was taken into account: 
the ridges and upper slopes, which are well drained in winter 
and cool and agreeable in summer, were reserved for build- 
ing, while valleys were earmarked for parks, gardens, and 
fruit orchards. 

The de facto borders that surrounded Israel left the west 
as the only direction for Jerusalem's expansion. It was there- 
fore decided to let the outline scheme hinge on the Binyenei 
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ha-Ummah (Convention Center) at Romemah, the domi- 
nant height of the Jerusalem urban area which lies astride the 
main western entrance of the city. Accordingly, the existing 
commercial center was planned to expand northwestward to 
Romemah. The buildings of the Government ministries (Ha- 
Kiryah) and the new Knesset edifice, surrounded by lawns and 
gardens, adjoin this area to the south. Still further south lie 
the impressive campus of the university and the National Li- 
brary, the Israel Museum, and related institutions. This whole 
complex is thus situated between older quarters in the east 
and the expansion belt of residential suburbs (Kiryat Moshe, 
Bet ha-Kerem, Bayit va-Gan, Kiryat ha-Yovel, etc.) in the west 
and southwest. The Hadassah Medical Center is the extreme 
point of westward expansion. 

Contrary to the British view, industry is now regarded as 
an element indispensable to Jerusalem’s economy. Owing to 
the city’s geographical position, light industries are easiest to 
develop here. In addition to the enlarged existing industrial 
area at Tel Arza in the northwest, a second, at Givat Shaul in 
the west, was developed. 

Owing to economic and security considerations, the 
planning authorities regarded the road system linking the 
capital to the rest of the State as particularly important. After 
the War of Independence, a single highway to Tel Aviv in the 
northwest was open; the railway line became usable again af- 
ter border corrections in the Israel-Jordan armistice of 1949. 
Since then, additional roads, which converge on the city from 
the west and southwest, were constructed. 

As elsewhere in the country, the large new suburbs in the 
west and southwest (Katamon, Kiryat ha-Yovel, etc.) were laid 
out as self-contained neighborhood units. Prior to 1967, they 
had to absorb many newcomers settling in Jerusalem and to 
aid in thinning out the overpopulated older quarters further 
east, some of which had been earmarked for replanning and 
reconstruction. In an outer circle around these suburbs spread 
a green belt of parks, forests, and playgrounds. Landscaping 
and planting of parks and lawns accentuated sites of histori- 
cal interest all over the city. Although the law prescribing the 
facing of buildings with natural stone was relaxed in part of 
the city to prevent unnecessary rises in the cost of popular 
housing, it was retained for all representative sections of the 
city. 


Growth And Planning After Reunification (1967). Immediately 
after the Six-Day War, all military installations, fences, and 
shell-proof concrete walls which had separated the two parts 
of the city were removed, and the connecting streets and roads 
paved and opened. Next, unseemly structures obstructing 
the view of the Old City wall were torn down, the wall itself 
and its gates painstakingly repaired, and the first gardens of a 
planned green peripheral belt planted in front of it. Inside the 
Old City, hovels were demolished close to the Western Wall. 
Two additional rows of its ashlars, hidden in the rubble, were 
uncovered and a wide square in front cleared, paved, and 
rendered suitable for prayer. The reconstruction of the Jew- 
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ish Quarter and its historic synagogues was started and insti- 
tutions of religious study moved in, their pupils forming the 
nucleus of the Old City’s renewed Jewish community. South 
of the Temple Mount, archaeological excavations were started 
early in 1968. The slight damage caused to Christian churches 
and institutions during the fighting was speedily repaired and 
church building and renovation work (e.g., on the Holy Sep- 
ulcher), which had been in progress prior to June 1967, were 
resumed. Jerusalem’s boundaries were redrawn, giving the 
capital a municipal area exceeding 100 sq. km., the largest in 
the country (see Boundaries, above). 

One of the main problems of the Jerusalem master plan 
lay in reconciling the desire for a continuous built-up area 
with the necessity to preserve and enhance numerous histor- 
ical sites, sacred to three world religions, such as the entire 
Old City, the Kidron and Ben Hinnom Gorges, the “City of 
David” to the south, Mount Scopus and the Mount of Olives, 
and many more. Both inside and outside the Old City walls, 
gardens were laid out or were planned, while other areas to 
the east and south were earmarked as public open spaces or 
sites for preservation and reconstruction. 

Another difficult task, which after June 1967 assumed 
great urgency, lay in securing efficient traffic arteries leading 
through and around Jerusalem. The existent main thorough- 
fares had become totally inadequate, particularly Jaffa Road, 
which carried the bulk of both urban and interurban traffic. 
A network of new broad roads was blueprinted in order to 
provide alternative approach routes from all directions, en- 
abling vehicular traffic to cross the municipal area to destina- 
tions beyond it (e.g., from Bethlehem directly to Ramallah) 
without clogging Jerusalem’s main arteries. Adequate park- 
ing facilities had also to be provided throughout the city. The 
numerous protected historical sites and edifices and, primar- 
ily, Jerusalem’s hilly terrain rendered this program highly ex- 
pensive, as entire complexes of nonessential buildings would 
have to be demolished. In addition, earth-moving work, on a 
very large scale, would have to be carried out and long road 
tunnels excavated in the ridges. 

In order to arrive at an acceptable joint solution to the 
traffic, social, and economic problems, planners preferred 
not to concentrate industry, commerce, administration, tour- 
ism, etc., each in a separate area, but rather to distribute them 
evenly throughout the city, thus shortening the distances be- 
tween residential quarters and sites of employment and more 
evenly spreading traffic flow during rush hours. As more and 
more Government ministries and other central offices moved 
to the capital, an increasing need was felt to depart from the 
original plan of concentrating all government buildings in 
Ha-Kiryah but to distribute them over other sections, includ- 
ing East Jerusalem. 

The Hebrew University saw the return of its original cam- 
pus atop Mount Scopus, where, beginning with the Harry S. 
Truman Research Center, an intensive restoration and build- 
ing program was launched in 1968, comprising lecture halls 
and dormitories for thousands of students. Other institutes of 
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learning, e.g., yeshivot, Christian theological seminaries, etc., 
were constructed in various parts of the city. 

In view of the growing need for tourist accommodation 
and services in Jerusalem, large sums of public and private 
capital were invested in hotel building, and suitable sites were 
earmarked for these purposes throughout the city, with an area 
in the south, on a ridge northwest of the former Government 
House, planned as the principal hotel center. The capital at- 
tracted increasing numbers of industrial enterprises, particu- 
larly in the electronics and other science-centered industries, 
for which new areas were set aside in the south, north, and 
northeast. 

New housing developments called for the largest share 
of both space and investments. While the southwest (Kiryat 
ha-Yovel, etc.) continued to serve as the sector of intensive 
apartment building, and vacant lots elsewhere were increas- 
ingly being used for new constructions, a concentrated effort 
was being directed toward the favorable terrain in the north, 
beyond the former armistice line. New residential quarters, 
under construction since 1968, promised to provide accom- 
modation for tens of thousands of citizens, both Jews and 
non-Jews, and to link western Jerusalem with Mount Scopus 
in the east and Sha‘fat in the north. 

[Efraim Orni] 


Archaeological Research 

Ever since the 19» century, when Jerusalem first became the 
focus of antiquarians and explorers, the complexity of study- 
ing so many superimposed ancient periods under the city, 
combined with the fact that so many of its important sites are 
inconveniently situated beneath buildings that are the focus 
of the three principal religions (Judaism, Christianity, and Is- 
lam), have made methodical archaeological research there a 
particularly difficult and challenging task. Investigation and 
recording of the visible ancient remains of ancient Jerusalem 
took place during the 19" century by many explorers: E. Rob- 
inson C. Mauss, E. Pierotti, T. Tobler, C.J.M. de-Vogiié, among 
others. Their work is invaluable because subsequent building 
activities in the city have destroyed or covered up many of 
the ancient remains that they recorded. Since the first proper 
mapping of Jerusalem in 1864 by C. Wilson during the Ord- 
nance Survey of Jerusalem, the city has been almost contin- 
uously studied by explorers and archaeologists, with much 
work being undertaken in the area of the Haram al-Sharif 
(Temple Mount), the Southeastern Hill (the “City of David”), 
and the Western Hill (traditional “Mount Zion”). Important 
work was undertaken by C. Warren (from 1867), especially 
around the Temple Mount, on behalf of the British Palestine 
Exploration Fund. During the latter part of the 19» century 
and the beginning of the 20" century much work was done on 
the ancient topography of the city and its monuments by C.R. 
Conder, C. Schick, H. Vincent, and others. Important excava- 
tions were conducted by FJ. Bliss and A.C. Dickie (1894-97) 
on the Western Hill, by R. Weill (1913-14, 1923-24), by R.A.S. 
Macalister and J.G. Duncan (1923-25), by G.M. FitzGerald and 
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J.W. Crowfoot (1927-28) on the Southeastern Hill, and by K.M. 
*Kenyon (1961-68) in various parts of the city. 

During the 1970s and early 1980s large-scale excava- 
tions were conducted in Jerusalem by B. Mazar (1968-78) at 
the southern and southwestern foot of the Temple Mount, by 
N. Avigad (1969-83) in the Jewish Quarter, and by Y. Shiloh 
(1978-85) in the “City of David” 

Excavations were also conducted in various areas on 
Mount Zion by M. Broshi (1971-78) and further remains have 
been uncovered in the area of the Citadel near the Jaffa Gate 
by H. Geva, G. Solar, and R. Sivan and others. Excavations 
have also been conducted by D. Bahat in the tunnels along 
the western Temple Mount wall. 

New excavations have been undertaken in various parts 
of the city during the 1980s and 1990s, particularly by V. Tzaf- 
eris, S. Wulff, D. Amit, and others in the area of the Third Wall 
to the north of the Old City; by R. Reich, A. Meir, and others 
in the Mamila area to the west of Jaffa Gate; by R. Reich and E. 
Shukrun in the area of the Gihon Spring, along the east slope 
of the City of David, and in the area of the Pool of Siloam; 
by R. Reich and Y. Bilig in the area of Robinson’s Arch; by G. 
Avni and Y. Baruch in the area close to Herod’s Gate; and by 
G. Avni and J. Seligman in the Church of the Holy Sepulcher. 
Much work has also been conducted in the surroundings of 
Jerusalem with many small excavations conducted by the 
Israel Antiquities Authority. 


BIBLICAL PERIOD. The City and Its Fortifications. Charles 
*Warren (1867-70) was the first to try to ascertain the line of 
the ancient fortification wall of the biblical city by the excava- 
tion of a number of pits and tunnels, especially to the south- 
east of the Temple Mount, with the discovery of what he iden- 
tified as the wall of Ophel. Warren's work focused subsequent 
archaeological attention on the significance of the Southeast 
Hill, now known as the “City of David,” as the place where the 
oldest parts of Jerusalem might indeed be unearthed. 
Clermont-Ganneau and H. Guthe (1881) found addi- 
tional wall segments that extended the line of the “Ophel wall” 
along the eastern slope of the City of David. At the southern 
end of the City of David, next to the Siloam Pool, FJ. Bliss 
and A.C. Dickie (1894-97) discovered a massive barrier wall 
that served to dam the southern end of the Tyropoeon Val- 
ley. They also discovered the continuation of this fortifica- 
tion wall on the slopes of the Western Hill above the Hinnom 
Valley. They identified in this fortification line two phases of 
construction and attributed the earliest phase to the time of 
the First Temple. Modern research cannot sustain this general 
attribution, with the latest phase now dated to the Byzantine 
period and the earliest to the Second Temple period, but it is 
still possible that small wall segments incorporated into the 
earlier phase of that wall do indeed date back to the Iron Age. 
M. Parker’s expedition (1909-11) concentrated on digging in 
the area of the Gihon Spring and on the slope above it, where 
an additional segment of a fortification wall was discovered. 
(The results of Parker’s expedition were eventually published 
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by L.H. Vincent.) The southern end of the City of David was 
investigated by the Weill expeditions (1913-14, 1923-24), which 
revealed an additional build-up of fortifications. 

R.A.S. Macalister and J.G. Duncan (1923-25) excavated 
a considerable area in the north of the City of David in the 
area above the Gihon Spring. They discovered segments of 
fortification walls, towers, and revetments whose earlier use 
they attributed to the biblical city. Inside the line of fortifica- 
tions they uncovered a number of strata, the lowest of which 
they attributed to the Canaanite and Israelite cities. The J.W. 
Crowfoot and G.M. Fitzgerald expedition (1927-28) dug close 
to the area mentioned above. The results of their excavation, 
however, showed that most of the remnants discovered there 
could not be dated earlier than the Roman and Byzantine pe- 
riods. They also investigated a gate (the “Gate of the Valley”), 
above the Tyropoeon Valley on the west side of the city (the 
width of the wall is approximately 28 ft. (8.5 m.), which is 
probably Hellenistic in date. 

Various scholars subsequently published research based 
on these archaeological finds, namely K. Galling, G. *Dal- 
man, J. Simons, L.H. Vincent, M. *Avi-Yonah, N. *Avigad, B. 
*Mazar, and others. 

A difference of opinion immediately arose among these 
scholars regarding the topography and size of biblical Jeru- 
salem, from the time of David and Solomon and to the de- 
struction of the First Temple. 

The excavations that were conducted by (later Dame) 
Kathleen Kenyon, between 1961 and 1967, opened a new page 
in the history of archaeological research of the city. Kenyon 
excavated at many locations on the Southeastern Hill, with a 
few areas on the Western Hill and inside the Old City (notably 
in the Armenian Garden). The fact that Kenyon’s excavation 
areas were generally limited in size was eventually seen to be 
detrimental to the veracity of some of the important conclu- 
sions she published. However, in Kenyon’s “great cut a; which 
was made on the slope between the line of the upper wall 
discovered by Macalister and Duncan in 1925 and the Gihon 
Spring below, the key to understanding the topography and 
the boundaries of the city in its earlier periods first became 
clear. The system of fortifications discovered by Macalister 
and Duncan was found to have been built on the remnants of 
walls and structures dating back to the beginning of the Iron 
Age. Hence, the line of fortifications uncovered by Macali- 
ster and Duncan had to date from the Second Temple period 
or later. Lower down the slope in Kenyon’s “cut a; which was 
deepened in some places to bedrock, some 82 ft. (25 m.) above 
the Gihon Spring, a thick fortification wall was found built of 
large fieldstones which could be dated to the Middle Bronze 
Age. Kenyon showed that these fortifications survived until 
the eighth century B.c.g. and that during the reign of Heze- 
kiah a new wall, whose width was approximately 18 ft. (5.5 m.), 
was built at the same place. 

On the basis of a few trial excavations areas conducted 
on the eastern slope of the Western Hill, which did not bring 
to light remains from the Iron Age, Kenyon was confirmed 
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in her opinion that there was no continuation of the Israelite 
city west of the Tyropoeon Valley. Her view regarding the 
restricted size of the Iron Age city was later contested and 
proven to be wrong as a result of Avigad’s discovery of a for- 
tification wall in the Jewish Quarter (see below), but Kenyon 
adamantly continued to insist that this enlarged city did not 
include the southern part of the Western Hill. Kenyon found 
that the narrowness of the city area on the Southeastern Hill 
was overcome by the construction of a series of graduated ter- 
races filled in with stones and supported by stone walls that 
rose from the base of the city - the eastern wall - upslope. Ac- 
cording to Kenyon, this system was used in Jerusalem from 
the 14" century B.c.£. and throughout the Iron Age period. 
It was identified with the “Millo,” mentioned in 1 Kings 9:15. 
Kenyon demonstrated that the Canaanite city existed solely 
on the Southeastern Hill, and that its area approximated 15 
acres (60 dunams). Ceramic evidence was adduced from the 
10% century B.c.£. for the extension of the city northwards to 
the area of the modern-day Temple Mount. Some have spec- 
ulated that this may have been where Solomon's administra- 
tive and palace buildings were situated. The total area of the 
Solomonic town was thought to have been approximately 120 
dunams. Remnants of ashlar buildings, and the discovery of a 
proto-Aeolic capital by Kenyon, provided hints about splendid 
buildings that existed there in First Temple period Jerusalem, 
perhaps similar to those in Samaria and Megiddo. 

While Kenyon produced important archaeological evi- 
dence concerning the early development of Jerusalem in the 
area of the Southeastern Hill, her results and interpretations in 
regard to the area of the Western Hill and in the Old City have 
largely been superseded by excavations carried out there by 
Avigad and others since 1967 (see below). Kenyon was of the 
opinion that there was no Iron Age settlement on the West- 
ern Hill. However, already during the excavations in the area 
of the Citadel by C.N. Jones (1934-40) Iron Age pottery was 
found, and this was confirmed during the later excavations 
by R. Amiran and A. Eitan (1968-69) at the same spot, with 
the discovery of floors and pottery. Although Iron Age pot- 
tery and walls were found by Kenyon’s colleague A.D. Tush- 
ingham in the area of the Armenian Garden, these were in- 
terpreted as representing remains of activities that took place 
outside the city. 

During N. Avigad’s excavations (1969-83) in the Jewish 
Quarter of the Old City, fragmentary houses were found dat- 
ing from the Iron Age, in addition to pottery, stamped handles, 
and figurines. His main find was that of a length of city wall 
(about 8 meters thick) running in a northeast-southwest di- 
rection across the Western Hill. Additional segments of Iron 
Age fortifications were discovered during subsequent excava- 
tions, all of which confirmed that the Iron Age city was very 
large and incorporated a large part of the Western Hill, con- 
trary to Kenyon and others. 

Archaeological excavations conducted by B. Mazar 
(1968-78) to the south of the Temple Mount brought to light 
additional remains which could be dated to the Iron Age, and 
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some of these remains were later examined in greater detail by 
E. Mazar, who suggested identifying part of them as a gateway 
complex leading down to the Gihon Spring. Excavations by Y. 
Shiloh (1978-85) in the area of the City of David brought to 
light further remains from the Iron Age and clarified some of 
Kenyon’s original work in regard to the terrace/stepped stone- 
structure (in Area G), the fortification line, and the water sys- 
tem associated with the Gihon Spring. Very clear signs of the 
Babylonian conquest of the year 586/587 B.c.E. are known 
from Shiloh’s excavations and, together with evidence un- 
covered by Avigad on the Western Hill, they serve to confirm 
the destruction of Jerusalem at the end of the First Temple 
period. Later excavations by R. Reich and E. Shukrun have 
revealed that the first fortifications in and around the Gihon 
Spring were from the Middle Bronze Age, and that the Iron 
Age fortification system on the east slope of the City of David 
may very well have included a lower fortification wall close to 
the bottom of the slope. 


Necropolises. The tombs discovered by Parker (1909-11) on the 
slope above the Gihon were dated by Vincent to the beginning 
of the Early Bronze Age. Kenyon discovered a series of tombs 
from the Middle Bronze Age on the Mount of Olives, in the 
same area where Warren had also found early tombs in the 
1860s. Tombs that were rich in finds from the Middle Bronze 
and Late Bronze Ages were found near the Dominus Flevit 
Church and excavated by S. Saller (1954). Tombs with many 
important objects from the Late Bronze Age were also found 
in the Nahalat Ahim neighborhood (Amiran, 1961) and in the 
area of the un headquarters. A series of rock-hewn tombs of 
the First Temple period are known east of the City of David in 
the area of the Silwan village, and these were studied in some 
detail in modern times by D. Ussishkin. Some of these tombs 
in Silwan were already investigated by explorers in the 19% 
century, notably by E. de Saulcy in 1865, who investigated the 
monolithic “Tomb of the Daughter of Pharaoh,’ and C. Cler- 
mont-Ganneau, who examined a number of tombs - among 
them one with the inscription “ []yahu who is over the house.” 
At the southern end of the City of David, Weill (1913-14) 
found monumental rock-cut chambers that he identified as 
the tombs of the House of David, but this identification still 
requires proper verification. Rock-cut tombs from the Iron 
Age were also investigated by Israeli scholars from the 1970s, 
notably by G. Barkay, A. Mazar, and others, in and around the 
city, notably to the north of the Old City (in the area of St. Eti- 
enne), in the Hinnom Valley, and elsewhere. 


SECOND TEMPLE PERIOD. The City and Its Fortifications. Re- 
mains from the period of the Second Temple, and particularly 
from the time of King Herod (37-4 B.c.£.), served as a starting 
point for archaeological investigations from the 19" century. 
Terms and names connected with this period were obtained 
from the descriptions of the city as presented in the writings 
of the Jewish historian *Josephus. In 1867-70, C. Warren was 
engaged in an investigation of the Herodian enclosure walls 
of the Temple Mount, following on from the Ordnance Sur- 
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vey mapping of the Temple Mount made by C. Wilson in 1864 
(published in 1865). Warren's descriptions and precise sketches 
of the topography of Jerusalem, particularly of the structure 
of Temple Mount walls, are still used by scholars. Many of the 
underground passages and gates of the Temple Mount studied 
by Wilson and Warren are now largely inaccessible to schol- 
ars. Among the structures they investigated were “Robinson's 
Arch” and “Wilson's Arch.” Warren also uncovered a part of 
the foundation of the first arch of “Robinson’s Arch” (later re- 
vealed in its entirety by Mazar in the 1970s) and was the first 
to suggest that it might have served as the base for a flight of 
steps leading to the valley below - a view he later abandoned 
but which was confirmed during Mazar’s excavations. Warren 
also examined the vaulted areas on the southwest side of the 
Temple Mount, popularly known as “Solomon's Stables.” He 
also correctly identified the site of the Antonia fortress, ad- 
joining the northwest corner of the Temple Mount. The area 
was subsequently investigated by Clermont-Ganneau (1871) 
and Vincent and Marie-Aline de Sion (1955), but the walls and 
pavements which they thought belonged to the Herodian An- 
tonia turned out to be of later Roman date (i.e., the remains 
shown in the convent of the Soeurs de Sion). C.N. Johns 
(1934-40) uncovered important remains of the northwestern 
corner of the “first” wall fortification system in the courtyard 
of the Citadel near the Jaffa Gate, dating from Hasmonean and 
Herodian times. This fortification line was associated with the 
large tower (identified as Phasael or Hippicus) which is com- 
monly called David’s Tower. (It has a preserved height of 66 ft. 
or 20 m.) Remnants of the “first” wall have been uncovered to 
the south of the Citadel, around Mt. Zion, along the edges of 
the Valley of Hinnom and as far as the City of David and the 
Kidron Valley. Fragments of this fortification line were stud- 
ied by C. Schick and H. Maudsley (1871-75) in the area of the 
“Bishop Gobat School” on the southwest slope of traditional 
Mount Zion. Later, FJ. Bliss and A.C. Dickie (1895-98) uncov- 
ered substantial parts of this fortification wall around Mount 
Zion and as far as the Kidron Valley; Bliss and Dickie uncov- 
ered a two-phased fortification system, of which the earlier 
dated to the Second Temple period and the later to the Byz- 
antine period. New evidence regarding the “first” wall was 
brought to light as a result of N. Avigad’s excavations along 
the northern stretch, uncovering part of a gate (the Gennath 
Gate?), and M. Broshi’s excavations along the western stretch, 
between the Citadel and the south-west angle of the Old City 
of today, bringing to light Hasmonean and Herodian fortifica- 
tions and a gate (the Essene Gate?) that led into the city. 

The line of the “second” wall has been reconstructed by 
scholars largely on the basis of written sources, rather than 
on archaeological findings. The opinions of many scholars re- 
garding the wherabouts of this wall were heavily influenced by 
the study of the location of Golgotha and the Tomb of Jesus, 
which were supposed to have been situated outside the city 
walls. Established facts, however, are few. The line of the wall 
began at the “first” wall near the Citadel, passing to the south 
of the area of the Church of the Holy Sepulcher, and eventu- 
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ally reaching the Antonia Fortress. Conrad Schick originally 
found a collapsed fortification line on a rocky scarp to the 
southwest of the Church of the Holy Sepulcher - partly con- 
firmed by Kenyon who dug near the Muristan Bazaar - and 
a fosse that may have been associated with the “second” wall, 
thus placing the area of Golgotha and the Tomb of Jesus out- 
side the city. Some scholars have dated the construction of the 
“second” wall to the Hasmonean period, though others have 
attributed it to the time of the establishment of the Bezetha 
Quarter at the time of Herod the Great. 

The course of the “third” wall, the construction of which 
took place at the time of Agrippa 1 (40-44 c.k.), has been 
disputed by scholars. Vincent, Simons, Kenyon, and Henessy 
fixed the course parallel to the line of the Ottoman wall in 
the northern part of the Old City of today. The opinion of 
E.L. *Sukenik and Mayer (1925-27), however, seemed better 
founded when they identifed the “third” wall with the line of 
the wall they uncovered - seen already by Pococke in the late 
18" century and by Robinson in 1838/1852 — along a distance 
of approximately 1,600 ft. (500 m.) extending from the Italian 
Hospital to the Albright Institute of Archaeological Research. 
The line of wall includes towers facing north. 

Excavations of this line in the 1970s by E. Netzer and S. 
Ben-Arieh confirmed the date of this wall and supported its 
identifications as the “third” wall. The wall was built carelessly 
and is far simpler than the other Second Temple fortification 
walls known in Jerusalem. The general consensus of opinion 
has been that this wall was first begun at the time of Agrippa I 
and was only completed at the time of the outbreak of the re- 
volt in 66 c.£. in order to protect the “New City” from the 
Roman legions. 

Significant information regarding the layout and appear- 
ance of the city during the late first century B.c.E. to 70 C.E. 
emerged from the excavations conducted by Mazar in the area 
of the southern edges of the Temple Mount, by Avigad in the 
Jewish Quarter excavations, and by Broshi on Mount Zion. 
Houses found there were first established in Hasmonean times 
(early first century c.E.) and were later replaced by new struc- 
tures - many palatial in appearance - at the time of Herod the 
Great and in the first century c.£. The Herodian buildings that 
have been unearthed had cellars and ritual baths (mikvaot) in 
their basements, with sumptuous rooms, many of which were 
adorned with wall paintings or with stucco decorations. Many 
artifacts from the Second Temple were uncovered: pottery, 
stone vessels, coins, and others. 

A seven-branched *menorah - one of the oldest known 
examples — engraved into a plaster wall - was found in one 
of the houses overlooking the Temple Mount to the east. One 
inscription indicated that the house belonged to the priestly 
Bar Kathros family. The houses were violently destroyed in 
70 C.E. with the capture of the city by the Romans. 

The layout of the area around the southwestern corner 
of the Temple Mount has become clear as a result of the ex- 
tensive excavations by B. Mazar and more recently by more 
limited work by R. Reich and Y. Bilig. Alongside the south- 
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ern wall of the Temple Mount a wide street, paved with stone 
slabs, leading to Hulda’s Gates, was discovered. A large flight of 
steps extended up to this gate. Nearby were ritual purification 
pools (mikvaot). The base of “Robinson's Arch” was uncovered, 
which in all likelihood supported a flight of steps descending 
from a gate in the Temple Mount to the Lower City. 

In the Second Temple period, based on the present state 
of archaeological research, Jerusalem expanded in the Has- 
monean period (late second century B.c.£.) from the area of 
the small Hellenistic town on the Southeast Hill to the West- 
ern Hill, and it subsequently incorporated a very large area 
indeed. From the time of Herod the Great (37-4 B.c.E.) the 
city was substantially modified with major building opera- 
tions at the sites of the Temple and palace in the Upper City, 
with work on improving the city fortifications as well. New 
fortification walls (the “second” and “third” walls) were subse- 
quently added, and the Jerusalem that was destroyed by Titus 
and the Roman legions was a very large city indeed, extending 
over some 450 acres (1,800 dunams). 


Necropolises. The cemeteries of Jerusalem during the Sec- 
ond Temple period extended like a belt around the city from 
present-day Sanhedriyyah in the northwest, through Givat 
ha-Mivtar, Mt. Scopus, the Mt. of Olives, and the hill of the 
UN headquarters, to Talpiyyot and Ramat Rahel in the south. 
Almost one thousand tombs have been investigated and a cat- 
alogue of their locations and finds has been prepared by A. 
Kloner and B. Zissu. The internal plan of the tombs is simple, 
as was the custom then. On the sides of the central chambers 
are tunnel-like burial recesses (Heb. kokhim), occasionally 
within arched recesses (arcosolia). The dead were laid out on 
the benches of the central chambers or within the kokhim, and 
once the bodies had decomposed the bones were gathered 
into limestone ossuaries. A shrouded body of a leper (who suf- 
fered from Hansen’s Disease) was discovered in a tomb in the 
lower Hinnom Valley. Some of the larger tombs have carved 
exteriors or monuments (e.g., the so-called Tomb of Absalom 
in the Kidron Valley) or sometimes carved interiors (e.g., a 
few tombs in the Akeldama area). As early as 1863 de Saulcy 
cleaned out the Tombs of the Kings and discovered there the 
decorated sarcophagi that may possibly have belonged to the 
family of Queen Helena of Adiabene. Clermont-Ganneau 
completed the excavation of those tombs. He also partially 
cleaned the tomb known as Absalom’s Tomb (1891). In 1891 
Schick published the discovery of the so-called Tomb of the 
Family of Herod, found near the site on which the King David 
Hotel was subsequently built. In 1924 N. Slouschz cleared 
Absalom’s Tomb. From 1926 to 1940 E.L. Sukenik studied ap- 
proximately 40 Jewish funerary complexes in the city (such 
as the tomb of the Nicanor family discovered on Mt. Scopus). 
Avigad investigated the various burial sites of Jerusalem, espe- 
cially in the Kidron Valley (1945-47). Jason’s Tomb from the 
Hasmonean period was excavated in Rehavyah by L. Rahmani 
(1954), who also investigated the burial sites of Sanhedriyyah 
(1961). In 1968 V. Tsaferis excavated several tombs at Givat ha- 
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Mivtar, northeast of the city. One of them contained 35 burials, 
including one of a young man called Yohanan, who had died 
by crucifixion. Hundreds of limestone ossuaries and simple 
graves were investigated on the western slope of the Mt. of Ol- 
ives, near the Church of Dominus Flevit by P.B. Bagatti and 
J.T. Milik (1953-55). The major findings in this cemetery are 
from the Herodian period; however, it was used from the Has- 
monean period to the Byzantine period. The subject of tombs 
in the vicinity of Jerusalem was investigated by A. Kloner in 
1980. Numerous tombs continued to be excavated during the 
1980s to 19908, with fewer excavated since the year 2000 due 
to the Israeli government's agreement with the Ultra-Ortho- 
dox Jewish community in Jerusalem to disallow the excava- 
tion of human bones. 


THE LATE ROMAN PERIOD. Following the destruction of 
the Second Temple in 70 c.z. and the suppression of the Bar 
Kokhba revolt (135 C.E.), a Roman city was built in its stead 
named Aelia Capitolina in the second century c.£. The camp 
of the Tenth Roman Legion (Fretensis) was situated in the area 
of the Citadel and Armenian Garden and is represented by the 
discovery of numerous rooftiles bearing the mark of the le- 
gion and with symbols of a galley and wild boar. The size and 
the position of the camp have been debated, and new sugges- 
tions have unsuccessfully attempted to place the camp at other 
locations. Kilns and other remains of the Tenth Legion have 
been found in the area of Givat Ram and Binyanei Ha’uma to 
the west of the city. Aelia was largely built up with temples, 
buildings, and with a western forum, and with streets and tri- 
umphal arches on the north side of the present Old City. The 
north gate of Aelia Capitolina was found beneath the Damas- 
cus Gate, and an inscription referring to the Roman name of 
the city was found chiseled upon the gate. At the beginning of 
the Via Dolorosa is a Roman triumphal arch, now called Ecce 
Homo, in the area of the Bethesda Pool which had a temple of 
Serapis. Clermont-Ganneau investigated the area of the Via 
Dolorosa in 1873-74, discovering a large pagan Roman vase 
with stamped decorations of gods and altars. Excavations by 
Kenyon (1961-67) and others in the Muristan area and around 
the Church of the Holy Sepulcher have shown that the area 
was included within the boundaries of the Roman city and that 
the area had been substantially filled in with the construction 
of numerous substructures for the superimposed buildings 
and temples that were built in this area (the western forum). 
Close to the southwest corner of the Temple Mount, Mazar 
uncovered a kiln, latrines, and other structures dating from 
this period. An inscription inscribed on stone and dating to 
the days of Septimius Severus (beginning of the third century 
c.E.) was also found. Another Latin inscription came to light 
in the southern area of the Temple Mount, which referred to 
a monumental gate that existed somewhere in the area. The 
southern aqueduct was duplicated in Roman times by a high- 
level line from Ein Etam. 


THE BYZANTINE PERIOD. ‘The city flourished during this 
period and it became the focal point for Christian pilgrim- 
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ages. The main building changes occurred in the areas that 
were strongly associated with Christian tradition (for ex- 
ample the area of Golgotha and the Tomb of Jesus). At these 
places, churches, monasteries, and hospices were built. The 
city again spread across the Eastern and Western Hills and 
to the south of the Temple Mount. The excavations of Ma- 
calister and Duncan, Crowfoot and Fitzgerald, Weill, Hamil- 
ton, Kenyon, and more recently by Mazar, Shiloh, Reich, and 
Shukrun have brought to light remnants of streets, dwellings, 
and public buildings covering the south of the city. Tradi- 
tional Mount Zion was also encircled by a wall. Remnants 
of this wall had been discovered by Warren near the Ophel 
(later partly excavated by Mazar), above the Hinnom Valley 
by Bliss and Dickie, and along the western side by Broshi. The 
construction of this wall is usually dated to the middle of the 
fifth century c.£. and is connected with the building activities 
of Empress Eudocia in Jerusalem. Avigad’s excavations in the 
Jewish Quarter (1970) revealed substantial portions of the Nea 
Church, built by Justinian in the mid-sixth century c.£. The 
Church of the Holy Sepulcher has a long history of investiga- 
tions spanning the work of mapping by Wilson and Schick in 
the 19" century, the architectural appreciation by M. Harvey 
in the 1930s, and the archaeological work by V. Corbo and C. 
Couasnon from the 1960s to the 1980s (see the summary of 
all the discoveries by Gibson and Taylor). The original church 
was founded in 325 c.£., following the destruction of pagan 
buildings in the area and the discovery of the Tomb of Jesus, 
which was undertaken by Bishop Macarius at the behest of 
Constantine the Great. The main portal to the basilical mar- 
tyrium, contrary to the accepted form, was in the east, with 
the apse facing the Tomb of Jesus, which was surrounded by 
a circular structure (the rotunda). Excavations conducted by 
White Fathers (1864-67) to the northeast of the city, brought 
to light various remains, including remnants of a large church 
built above the Pool of Bethesda. Nearby were found remnants 
of a second Byzantine church that had been incorporated into 
the crusader church of St. Anne. Bliss and Dickie (1894-97) 
dug above the Siloam Pool and uncovered the remains of a 
church which they dated to the time of Eudocia. J. Germer- 
Durand, who dug in the eastern slope of Mt. Zion at the end 
of the 19" century, revealed dwellings and a church. P.G. Or- 
fali (1909, 1919-20) excavated the remains of the Gethsemane 
Church in the Kidron Valley. Vincent (1959) and Corbo (1959) 
discovered the remains of the Church of the Ascension on the 
top of the Mt. of Olives. Avi-Yonah (1949) discovered remains 
of a church and a monastery in the area of Givat Ram. Bagatti 
and Milik (1953-55) uncovered a cemetery of the Byzantine 
period in Dominus Flevit on the Mt. of Olives. New excava- 
tions in different parts of the city during the 1980s and 1990s 
revealed many more architectural and artifactual remains 
from the Byzantine period. 

The Byzantine city was destroyed at the time of the Per- 
sian conquest in 614, but there is no evidence that the Mus- 
lim conquest in 638 was destructive. Numerous structures 
were erected in the area of the southwest corner of the Temple 
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Mount at the time of the Umayyads at the beginning of the 
eighth century. On one of the stones in the Herodian Wall of 
the Temple Mount an inscription was engraved by a Jewish 
pilgrim (though the date of this inscription is disputed) who 
arrived in the city during early Islamic times. The text of the 
inscription was taken from Isaiah 66:14: “And when you see 
this your heart shall rejoice and your bones shall flourish like 
young grass.” 


[Michael Avi- Yonah / Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


Water Supply 

FIRST AND SECOND TEMPLE PERIODS. ‘The location of Ca- 
naanite Jerusalem on the eastern ridge near the Kidron river- 
bed was related to the discovery of the only water source in the 
entire area on the eastern slope of the ridge. This was the Gi- 
hon Spring, which supplied 7,000-40,000 cu. ft. (200-1,100 cu. 
m.) daily during periods of 30-40 minutes, with interruptions 
of four to ten hours (according to the season). As early as the 
Middle Bronze Age, the inhabitants of Jerusalem dug a tun- 
nel to assure the water supply in the event of a siege. At first 
they attempted to sink a shaft straight down to the water level, 
but did not succeed because of the hardness of the rock. They 
then dug an angular tunnel with stairs; at its end was a shaft 
(“Warren's shaft”) 43 ft. (13 m.) high, which descended to the 
level of the spring and through which water could be drawn 
without the enemy’s knowledge. It is possible that this system 
was the “gutter” (zinnor) mentioned in the account of the con- 
quest of Jerusalem by David and his warriors (11 Sam. 5:8). In 
addition to the tunnel, near the spring were several open ca- 
nals extending southward that carried the excess spring wa- 
ter to the fields and gardens along the Kidron riverbed. At the 
end of the eighth century B.c.£., Hezekiah, king of Judah, ini- 
tiated the excavation of a new 1,765 ft. (535 m.) tunnel which 
extended from a level of 2,086 ft. (636 m.) to 2,080 ft. (634 m.), 
passing in the form of two arches under the hill of the City of 
David. This tunnel conducted the waters of the Gihon to the 
Siloam (Shiloah) Pool in the valley between the two hills. The 
well-known *Siloam inscription recounts the excavation of the 
tunnel and the “day of the tunnel” in which “the stone cutters 
made their way toward one another ax-blow by ax-blow.’ The 
excavation of this tunnel was a considerable engineering feat, 
and since then the waters of the Gihon have flowed to the Si- 
loam Pool. The pool was initially covered and hidden from 
enemies, as discovered in excavations. 

In earliest times the inhabitants of Jerusalem had already 
increased the meager supply of the Gihon Spring by digging 
cisterns and pools. Of the two types of reservoirs, the cisterns 
were more difficult to make, but they were better for preserv- 
ing water against evaporation. After the discovery of water- 
proof lime mortar, the number of cisterns in the ancient city 
grew equal to (if not greater than) the number of houses. In- 
terestingly, very few cisterns have been found from the time of 
the First Temple. Most of those that are known date from Sec- 
ond Temple times. The most famous is a double cistern known 
as Struthion (Gr. strouthos - “ostrich”), located under the court 
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of the Antonia Fortress southwest of the Temple; its maximum 
dimensions were 160 ft. (49m.) in length, 23 ft. (7 m.) in width, 
and 56 ft. (17 m.) in depth. A great number of cisterns were 
dug in the area of the Temple Mount (45 according to the last 
count), the largest among them being the Bahr el-Kabir (Ar. 
for the “Sea”), whose capacity was 140,000 cu. ft. (12,000 cu. 
m.). There were two other cisterns of 94,000 cu. ft. (8,000 cu. 
m.) and 60,000 cu. ft. (5,000 cu. m.) capacity. 

The major pools in the area of Jerusalem are the Siloam 
Pool at the southern end of the central valley; the Serpents 
Pool (probably north of the city); the Pool of Towers (He- 
zekiah’s Pool) north of the Fortress; and Mamilla Pool (first 
mentioned in the Byzantine period), located between the Jaffa 
Gate and the watershed line. Three of the ancient pools are not 
open today: the Hammam al-Shifa Pool in the upper central 
valley, which may be the biblical “Upper Pool”; the Pool of 
Israel, which served as a ditch for the northern boundary of 
the Temple Mount; and the Sheep Pool, also north of the Tem- 
ple Mount at some distance from it. The latter is mentioned in 
the New Testament (John 5:2-4), where it is called Bethesda 
(Beit Hisda), and apparently also in the Copper Scroll from 
the Dead Sea caves. It is a double pool and has two levels. The 
New Testament states that healing powers were attributed to 
it, and excavations of the site have revealed that a health rite 
took place there during the Roman period. The lower of the 
two pools was probably used for washing sheep, which were 
then sold for sacrifices at the nearby Temple. 

At the end of the Second Temple period, it was clear that 
the growing city could not be supplied from the waters col- 
lected in the cisterns and pools, especially during mass gath- 
erings of the three pilgrimage festivals. Pontius Pilate there- 
fore decided to build an aqueduct from the springs of the 
‘Arr River near Hebron. It was an open canal which passed 
through four tunnels near Bethlehem. In order to preserve 
the gradient of the water level, which assured a steady flow 
from the springs to the Temple Mount, the aqueduct wound 
along the 2,574 ft. (766 m.) contour line so that, although the 
direct distance from the ‘Arrib River to Jerusalem is no more 
than 13 mi. (21 km.), the aqueduct was 42 mi. (68 km.) long. 
On its way southward, it also collected the water of Ein Etam 
(Solomon's Pools), south of Bethlehem. During the rule of 
Septimius Severus, a second aqueduct on a higher level was 
added, extending from Solomon’s Pools to Jerusalem. The lat- 
ter crossed the valley near Rachel’s Tomb via a line of pipes 
operated by syphon pressure, which in many cases split the 
stone links. 


FROM THE ROMAN PERIOD. From the Roman period to the 
end of the Ottoman period, Jerusalem's water supply was based 
mainly on rainwater collected in the city’s cisterns and pools. 
The original Spring of Gihon had long been blocked; its loca- 
tion was unknown, and its waters flowed through Hezekiah’s 
tunnel to the Siloam Pool. According to Christian tradition, 
these waters were used by Jesus to heal the blind man (John 
9:7), and the site thus became sacred to Christians. As early as 
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the fourth century c.£., the pilgrim of Bordeaux mentions a 
pool surrounded by colonnades used for bathing for healing 
purposes. The empress Eudocia built a church and a hospital 
above the pool. In the early Muslim period as well, the waters 
of the Siloam were regarded as having special powers, but in 
the course of generations the pool was neglected, and the tun- 
nel of Hezekiah became partially blocked. The waters of the 
Gihon, which had ceased to flow through the tunnel, broke 
out to the Kidron River. Thus the Gihon Spring was rediscov- 
ered in the 14" century, and its name reappeared for the first 
time in a Jewish source from the 16 century. With the redis- 
covery of the Gihon, the site of the spring was consecrated. 
Christians established it as the spot where Mary had washed 
Jesus’ swaddling clothes and therefore called it the “Virgin's 
Fountain.” The waters of the Gihon Spring today flow again 
through Hezekiah’s tunnel to the new Siloam Pool built in 
the 19‘ century. 

During the Ottoman period the waters of the Gihon 
were drawn and sold in the streets of Jerusalem, but in the 
196 century they became polluted from sewage water reach- 
ing the spring, and eventually they were used only for water- 
ing the flower beds of Kefar ha-Shiloah (Silwan). The Rogel 
Spring served Jerusalem throughout the generations as a sec- 
ondary source of water. During the Ottoman period its wa- 
ters, like those of the Gihon, were drawn and sold in Jeru- 
salem, but it too primarily became a source of the water for 
Kefar ha-Shilo’ah. 

A number of changes occurred in later times in the sys- 
tem of public pools known from the Roman period. With the 
concentration of Jerusalem on the western hill, the pools at the 
lower part of the central valley were neglected. The ancient Si- 
loam Pool was apparently reconstructed during the Byzantine 
period, but was later neglected, filled with silt, and called by 
the Arabs the Birkat al-Hamra (Pool of the Red Earth). The 
pool of Hammam al-Shifa, near Bab al-Silsila (the Chain Gate) 
of the Temple Mount, was known from medieval times but was 
later blocked to enable the collection of subterranean waters, 
which were drawn from the pool via a shaft. The pool of Beit 
Hisda (Bethesda) continued to be in use in the Byzantine pe- 
riod and was called the Probatike pool but was later blocked. 
Likewise, the Struthion pool fell into disuse. 

Crusader sources mention three pools in Jerusalem: 
Lacus Legerii, northwest of the Damascus Gate, outside the 
city walls (today, Ard al-Birka); Lacus Germani, the ancient 
Snake Pool rebuilt by Germanus in 1176 (today known as 
Birkat al-Sultan in the Hinnom Valley); and Lacus Balneorum, 
the “Pool of Baths” (the ancient Pool of Towers) called Birkat 
Hammam al-Bitriq and Hezekiah’s Pool by Christian travel- 
ers. This pool is joined by an aqueduct to the Mamilla Pool, 
which is at the head of the Hinnom Valley. The Mamilla Pool 
itself continues to be mentioned in the Umayyad period. The 
three latter pools were reconstructed and renovated during 
the Mamluk and Ottoman periods. The Arabic name Birkat 
al-Sultan was given because of the expansion and renova- 
tion carried out on it by Sultan Suleiman the Magnificent in 
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1537. Other pools in Jerusalem, the dates of whose construc- 
tion are not clear, are St. Mary’s pool near the eastern wall of 
Jerusalem and the al-Hajj pool north of the city wall, opposite 
the present-day location of the Rockefeller Museum. Plastered 
cisterns in the courtyards of houses served as a major source 
of water throughout all the periods. In mid-19"" century, 950 
cisterns were counted in the Old City, while at the end of the 
Ottoman period the cisterns of the entire city, including the 
suburbs outside the walls, numbered 6,600, with a total ca- 
pacity of over 17,000,000 cu. ft. (500,000 cu. m.). In 1919 the 
British determined that the total capacity of the cisterns and 
pools of Jerusalem, including those on the Temple Mount, was 
approximately 53,000,000 cu. ft. (1,500,000 cu. m.). 

The local sources, however, were not sufficient to meet 
the needs of the city, and throughout most of the periods wa- 
ter continued to be conducted to Jerusalem from the area of 
the ‘Arrab springs and Solomon's Pools. The use of the aque- 
duct during the Byzantine period is known from a Greek in- 
scription that prohibits the cultivation of land at a distance of 
15 cubits from the aqueduct. The reference is apparently to the 
aqueduct on the lower level, which was built at the time of the 
Second Temple and continued to be used during this period. 
It is reasonable to assume that this aqueduct was also in use 
during the Muslim and Crusader periods, and it is known 
that it was rebuilt during the Mamluk period, when the third 
pool was also built at Solomon's Pools, south of Bethlehem. 
Waters collected there were conducted to Jerusalem via the 
aqueduct. At the beginning of the Ottoman period, the lower 
aqueduct continued to function, and Suleiman the Magnifi- 
cent even built a number of sabils (public fountains) that re- 
ceived their waters from the aqueduct. At the beginning of 
the 18" century, however, a clay pipe was built into the aque- 
duct, and its operation entailed difficult engineering problems. 
The pipe was blocked and often went out of use. Various at- 
tempts to improve the aqueduct in the 19"* century were un- 
successful, but at the beginning of the 20" century the clay 
pipe was rebuilt as far as Bethlehem, and from it a narrow iron 
pipe conducted a limited amount of water - about 180 cu. m. 
daily - to Jerusalem. 

The problem of water supply was very grave at the end 
of the Ottoman period, to the extent that Jerusalem’s inhabit- 
ants were compelled to buy water brought by train or on the 
backs of animals from a considerable distance. With the Brit- 
ish conquest (1917) the need for an immediate solution to the 
water problem arose. The cisterns in the city were purified, and 
the first water project built by the British army was based on 
the water sources in ‘Ayn ‘Arrib. The old well there was reno- 
vated, a pump was built, and an iron pipeline 15 mi. (24 km.) 
long was laid down to the reservoir in the Romema quarter. In 
1921 Solomon's Pools were renovated, as was an ancient water 
project in Wadi al-Biyar which lies south of pools for collect- 
ing rainwater. Waters from this wadi and from the area of al- 
Khadr, as well as spring water in the vicinity, were collected in 
Solomon's Pools and pumped from there to the iron pipelines 
from ‘Ayn ‘Arrub. In 1924 the water was conveyed from ‘Ayn 
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Fara in the bed of Wadi Qilt, north of Jerusalem. This proj- 
ect considerably increased the amount of water supplied to 
Jerusalem. At the same time, around 1,400 cubic meters were 
supplied daily from the outside, but there was still consider- 
able use of private cisterns. With the fast growth of West Jeru- 
salem, the water problem again became grave and the need 
arose for an additional abundant source of water. In 1934 the 
pipeline from the abundant springs at Rosh ha-Ayin (Ra’s al- 
‘Ayn) near the coast was built, finally solving the problem of 
the water supply for the city until 1948. During the Israel War 
of Independence (1948), West Jerusalem suffered from lack of 
water because several pumping stations of the Rosh ha-Ayin 
pipeline were captured and damaged by Arab forces. Later 
the government of Israel built a new pipeline from the same 
source which supplied West Jerusalem with water. The reuni- 
fied city, after the Six-Day War (1967), was supplied from the 
western as well as the southern and northern sources which 
served East Jerusalem during the Jordanian rule. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah and Amihay Mazar] 


Cartography 

Since the beginning of mapmaking, the geographical posi- 
tion of Jerusalem was shown on most of the manuscript maps 
of the world, such as the maps at the cathedral of Herford 
and of the Ebstorf monastery. It appeared on the “Tabula 
Peutingeriana” and on all the maps of the Near East and the 
Holy Land. The cartographical symbols employed on these 
maps are of the conventional semi-pictorial design and there- 
fore do not provide any information on particular features 
of the city. 


PICTORIAL MAPS. The earliest topographical description of 
Jerusalem is the bird’s-eye view of the “Holy City of Jerusalem,” 
the central piece of a map of the Holy Land preserved on the 
mosaic floor of a ruined basilica at *Madaba, in Transjordan. 
The mosaic, dated between 560 and 565 c.E., depicts an oval- 
shaped city surrounded by walls, with six gates and 21 towers. 
It shows the “Cardo maxima,’ the colonnaded main thorough- 
fare, together with four smaller streets and 36 other features 
of the city - such as public squares and buildings, churches, 
and monasteries — and contains the oldest presentation of the 
Western Wall. This “map” shows Jerusalem as viewed from the 
west, whereas during the following centuries the city was pre- 
dominantly portrayed from the east, since the view from the 
Mount of Olives encompassed the most important sections of 
the medieval town (i.e., all the parts of the Temple Mount and 
most of the stations of the Via Dolorosa). Typical examples 
of this mode of presentation are: the large map engraved by 
Erhard Reuwich, a Mainz woodcutter and printer, after draw- 
ings made by him on the spot in 1483; the woodcut made by 
Jacob Clauser for Sebastian Muenster’s cosmography (pub- 
lished 1544 in Basle); and the copper engraving reproducing 
a drawing made in 1682 by Cornelis de Bruin. These produc- 
tions were often copied by the many artists who were unable 
to paint pictures based on personal observation. 
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HISTORICAL MAPS. Another approach is represented in 
the work of the biblical scholars who, for religious rea- 
sons, intended to clarify the state of the city during different 
periods of biblical history, concentrating mostly on New 
Testament times. These mapmakers were often unfamiliar 
with the topography of the city and derived their knowledge 
from the literary sources at their disposal, i.e., the Bible, the 
works of Josephus and classical Greek and Latin writers, 
and certain passages of the Talmud. Best known among these 
maps are the works of the Dutch astronomer Pieter Laiksteen 
(dated 1544 and republished in 1573 by Benito Arias- Montano), 
Christian van Adrichem (Cologne, 1584), and the Rev. Thomas 
Fuller (London, 1650). Other maps, mostly engraved by 
Dutch craftsmen, appeared in many editions of the Bible 
and became very popular as an aid to understanding the 
text. 


COMPARATIVE MAPS. Laiksteen opened a new chapter of 
cartographic development with his twin set of town maps, 
the first attempt to present a comparative topography of New 
Testament Jerusalem and the walls and buildings in the city 
of his own time by graphic means. The prime motive for the 
creation of such maps was the desire to defend the authen- 
ticity of the holy places. The correctness of their location was 
piously accepted by countless generations of pilgrims, but 
with the spread of the Reformation in 16-century Europe, an 
ever growing number of pilgrims - mostly from Britain and 
Germany -— disputed the ecclesiastical tradition promulgated 
by the Franciscan friars in their capacity as the officially ap- 
pointed “Custodians of the Holy Land.” In view of the fact that 
Empress Helena’s Church of the Holy Sepulcher was not out- 
side the present walls of the city, as suggested by the Gospels 
and Jewish tradition, an endless discussion arose, culminating 
in 1883 with Charles C. Gordon’s identification of Jeremiah’s 
Grotto with Mount Calvary. In order to decide this dispute, 
the actual course of the city walls during Roman times had to 
be ascertained, as the position of the Third Wall would auto- 
matically establish the location of the “True Calvary.” The first 
map designed to solve this problem was made by the Fran- 
ciscan friar Antonio degli Angelis, who lived in Jerusalem 
and Bethlehem from 1569 to 1577. Friar Antonio constructed 
a town plan based on fairly exact observations and/or actual 
measurements and the delineation of the course of the Third 
Wall. This map, published in 1578 by a monastery in Rome, 
was lost and is known only from a 1584 bibliographical note 
by Christian van Adrichem. The map was later republished 
and appeared in 1609 as a plate in Bernardino Amico’s Plans 
of the Sacred Edifices of the Holy Land. This engraving was the 
work of Antonio Tempesta, but the artwork for a further edi- 
tion, published in 1620, was entrusted to Jacques Callot. These 
two important artists added many “improvements” and em- 
bellishments, while Natale Bonifaci made a modest engrav- 
ing for Johann Zuallart’s travelogue (Rome, 1587). Bonifaci’s 
version has often been copied, mainly for pilgrims interested 
in pictures suitable as illustrations for their reports, and has 
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been reproduced in many 17*-century travel books of the 
Holy Land. 


SURVEY MAPS. In1818 an Austrian physician, Franz Wilhelm 
Sieber, traveled through the Near East, spending 42 days in 
Jerusalem. He decided to produce an exact map based on re- 
liable measurements, because he was aware of the “mistakes 
and curious differences existing between all the plans pub- 
lished up to now” and was interested in furthering the “very 
important study of biblical history.” He walked in and around 
the city and, in the disguise of a botanist or as a doctor dis- 
pensing medical advice to the population, acquainted himself 
with the terrain and determined the geographical position 
of the places he chose as points of observation. He took “ap- 
proximately two hundred geometrically correct bearings, as- 
certained the course of the Kidron Valley, the circumference 
of the walls, and the position of the Temple and the mosques.” 
His many excursions helped him fill in many smaller details, 
corrections and additions. His nicely engraved map appeared 
as an appendix to the report on his travels (Prague and Leipzig, 
1823; Prague, 1826). 

Until that time the Muslims placed formidable difficulties 
in the way of an accurate survey. In 1818 Sieber had to camou- 
flage his work of mapmaking as Cornelis de Bruin, the Dutch 
landscape painter was obliged to do in 1682. During the 19!” 
century, however, the change of political climate in the Near 
East provided foreign scholars with much more liberty to ex- 
ecute their research. The decisive point in the development of 
Jerusalem cartography was reached after the bombardment of 
Acre, when the presence of the British fleet afforded the Corps 
of Royal Engineers the opportunity to conduct surveys in the 
country. One party was dispatched to Jerusalem and, in 1841, 
worked openly for six weeks in and around the city without 
encountering any opposition. The official completion of the 
survey was marked by the officer in charge, Col. R.A. Alder- 
son, personally taking the measurements of the Citadel. This 
was the first time that Jerusalem was mapped for nonreligious 
(ie., military) considerations. Another survey, made by the 
Royal Engineers in 1864-65, was also conducted for purely 
secular reasons: it was sponsored by a benefactress eager to 
improve Jerusalem's water supply. This work, the Ordnance 
Survey, became the basis for all reliable maps of the city. Be- 
sides these British efforts, other nations (France, Germany, 
Italy, Netherlands, and the United States) have contributed 
to the mapping of the city and the topographic recording of 
its surrounding. These maps, while rarely offering new intel- 
ligence about fundamental facts, often serve as documen- 
tary evidence on the progress of settlement, the construction 
of new buildings, etc. The same information can be derived 
from the maps accompanying various guide books. All these 
maps were made by foreigners acting without any assistance 
from the Turkish government. No official survey of the ter- 
ritory was made until the British Mandatory administration 
established its own survey department, which prepared and 
printed many useful maps. After 1948 its work was taken over 
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by the Survey of Israel, which enlarged the scope of publica- 


tions considerably. 
[Herrmann M.Z. Meyer] 


IN JUDAISM 

In the Bible 

In the Pentateuch, Jerusalem is mentioned only once, inciden- 
tally, by the name of Salem (Gen. 14:18), in connection with 
*Melchizedek. The injunctions to worship God “in the site 
that He will choose” (e.g., Deut. 12:4) do not specifically refer 
to Jerusalem. The obscure verse “On the mount of the Lord 
there is vision” (yerdeh; Gen. 22:14), referring to the moun- 
tain in the “land of Moriah” on which Isaac was nearly sac- 
rificed (Gen. 22), may signify an identification of the moun- 
tain with the site of the Temple; however, definite evidence 
for the designation of the Temple Mount by the name “Mt. 
Moriah” is found only in a source from the Second Temple 
period (11 Chron. 3:1). 

The uniqueness of Jerusalem as the royal city and the cen- 
ter of the worship of the Lord dates from the period of David 
(11 Sam. 6-7; 24:18-25; 1 Chron. 21:18-22:1). During the First 
Temple period, when the Temple Mount was referred to as 
“Mt. Zion,’ the name “Zion” also occasionally embraced the 
whole of Jerusalem (cf. e.g., 1 Kings 8:1; Isa. 1:27). The promise 
of an eternal dynasty (11 Sam. 7), delivered by Nathan to David 
in conjunction with the question of the erection of a Temple 
in Jerusalem, also implied eternity for Jerusalem as the royal 
city and the city of the Temple, although its name is not ex- 
plicitly mentioned. The conception of the eternity of Jerusalem 
in the Bible is related to the monarchy of the House of David 
and must be understood as part and parcel of it. 

During the reign of Solomon, the unique status of Jeru- 
salem as the royal city was established by the erection of the 
Temple, which invested the monarchy, as well as the site, with 
an aura of holiness. In the prayer of Solomon (1 Kings 8), in 
which the Temple is considered a house of worship, “the city” 
(“which Thou hast chosen’) is linked with the “house.” The 
Temple is perceived as the eternal seat of the Lord (“a place 
for Thee to dwell in forever”), and there is no doubt that this 
conception of a double eternity - that of the dynasty of David 
and that of the symbolic residence of the Lord - imparted 
sanctity to the whole city. 

In Psalm 78:68 the choice of Mt. Zion symbolizes 
the choice of Judah after the abandonment of Ephraim and 
Shiloh, and the Temple on Mt. Zion is conceived as a con- 
tinuation of the Tabernacle of Shiloh. In Psalm 132, which 
describes the bringing of the ark to the city of David, Zion is 
conceived not only as a city chosen by the Lord for the mon- 
archy but also as the place and seat of the Lord - His resting 
place and His abode; in other verses, it is explicitly stated that 
the Lord has attached, or will attach, His name to Jerusalem 
(e.g., 1 Kings 21:4). Psalm 122 is a hymn of admiration and 
love for Jerusalem (cf. Ps. 87). Royal justice (“there thrones 
for judgment were set, the thrones of the House of David”; 
Ps. 122: 5) is particularly emphasized as the virtue of Jeru- 
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salem - possibly in the wake of the reforms of Jehoshaphat 
(11 Chron. 17:4-11). 

It is perhaps in contrast to this that Jeremiah foresees 
(3:17) that in the days to come “Jerusalem shall be called the 
throne of the Lord” - the symbol of divine righteousness and 
justice (cf. Ps. 89:15), a quality that is attributed to the throne 
of David. In the prophecy of Jeremiah (33:16), the ideal Jeru- 
salem is also called “The Lord is our righteousness,’ with refer- 
ence to the justice and mercy which will be dispensed in days 
to come by the king, upon whom this title is also conferred 
(23:5-6; 33:15). The expression “habitation of righteousness and 
holy hill” (Jer. 31:22 (23)) is also to be explained as referring 
to Jerusalem, even though it is seemingly applied to “the land 
of Judah and its cities” in general. Isaiah's “city of righteous- 
ness” (Isa. 1:26; cf. 1:21, 27) - an epithet for Jerusalem - is to 
be understood not as a poetic expression but as a reference 
to its mission to dispense justice and righteousness and to be 
the seat of the judges. It is not impossible that in all these ap- 
pellations, there is also an echo of the name Zedek which was 
borne by the pre-Israelite kings of Jerusalem - Melchizedek 
and Adoni-Zedek (Josh. 10:1) - and which was possibly de- 
rived from an ancient name of the town. 

The greatness and the splendor of Jerusalem are de- 
scribed in the Bible in hyperbolic poetic imagery: in Psalms - 
“beautiful in elevation, the joy of all the earth” (48:3 (2)), “the 
perfection of beauty” (50:2), and so on; in Lamentations, ex- 
pressing yearning for the past - “full of people... great among 
the nations, princess among the cities” (1:1), “the perfection 
of beauty, the joy of all the earth” (2:15). In the Song of Songs 
(6:4), the beloved is compared to Jerusalem (and to Tirzah), 
the symbol of beauty and loveliness. In the “Song of Ascents” 
(Ps. 122, 125, and 132), the pilgrims praise Jerusalem in hyper- 
bole; in Psalm 137, “Zion” and “Jerusalem” are symbols of the 
whole country, and their destruction (“the day of Jerusalem”) 
is a symbol of the Exile. 

In the Prophets and in Lamentations, the name and the 
concept of Jerusalem are frequently employed to represent 
the whole of Judah; Jerusalem embodies the conduct and the 
deeds of Judah and is occasionally identified with Judah, as 
well as with the whole of Israel, for good or ill. Sometimes, 
however, the parallel between “Jerusalem” or “Zion,” on the 
one hand, and “Judah; the “cities of Judah,’ or “Israel? on the 
other, emphasizes - in praise or in disparagement - not that 
which is common to them but the central, independent sta- 
tus and the special features of the elected city. The “daughter 
of Jerusalem” and the “daughter of Zion” also signify both the 
city and the kingdom, either as an expression of affection or as 
a designation of the sinful city and nation. Prophetic literature 
reflects different trends in the historical-religious conception 
of Jerusalem, according to the conditions and circumstances 
in which the prophet waged his struggle against idolatry, and 
in support of the belief in the Lord. In opposition to the hea- 
then notion that the power of the Lord of Israel over Jerusalem 
is not different from that of the gods of Damascus, Arpad, 
Hamath, and others over their respective cities, Isaiah, dur- 
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ing the reigns of Ahaz and Hezekiah, emphasized the idea of 
the uniqueness of Jerusalem: as the city of the Lord of Israel, 
the true God, its status and fate differ from that of all other 
cities whose gods are no more than idols (10; 29; 303 31; 333 373 
38); even the mighty Assyrian conqueror shall not vanquish 
Jerusalem, which is assured of divine protection for the sake 
of the honor of His name and the name of David, His ser- 
vant. It appears that, as a result of the miraculous salvation of 
Jerusalem from the hands of Sennacherib, in accordance with 
the prophecy of Isaiah, the sense of the uniqueness and the 
might of the city became implanted within the nation; those 
Psalms that stress Jerusalem's title “city of God” and God's in- 
tervention as its protector (e.g., 46; 48; 76; 87) apparently be- 
long to this period. 

Isaiah’s conception was, however, given to distortion, and 
it turned into a belief in a quasi-magic immunity which the 
city, and the “Temple of the Lord” which was in it, bestowed 
upon its inhabitants. Jeremiah rose against this new idolatrous 
conception; he rejected - seemingly in contrast to Isaiah - any 
distinctiveness attributed to Jerusalem. He maintained that the 
divine protection of the city was contingent upon the people's 
following the ways of God; if they forsook God, Jerusalem 
would be abandoned to the historic fate of all the other cit- 
ies which fell before the Babylonian conqueror and were de- 
stroyed (7; 17; 19; 21; 25; 27; 34, et al.). The gap between the 
mission of Jerusalem - to be “the faithful city... full of justice” 
(Isa. 1:21) — and its actual state as “... rebellious and defiled, 
the oppressing city” (Zeph. 3:1) preoccupies all the prophets, 
who react to this discrepancy in pain or in anger. For Ezekiel, 
this gap between the vision and the reality becomes the cor- 
nerstone of his prophecy concerning Jerusalem before its de- 
struction. All the faults and the sins of Israel, from the time 
they left Egypt until the days of the prophets, are attributed 
to Jerusalem, which is described as having surpassed Samaria 
and Sodom in its corruption and wickedness. In a cruel item- 
ization, Ezekiel enumerates the “abominations of Jerusalem” 
(16; 22; 23 etc.); he is the only one of the prophets from whose 
words it is inferred that the anticipated destruction is to be 
regarded as an irreversible decree. 

All the prophets share the expectation of an exalted fu- 
ture for Jerusalem — a loftiness which includes both physical 
splendor and a sublime religious-spiritual significance; this 
anticipation refers at times to the near future and at times to 
the end of days. Jeremiah’s vision of the rebuilt Jerusalem (30: 
18-19; 31:37-39) is a realistic one, and it includes a detailed de- 
marcation of its enlarged area, the whole of which will be “sa- 
cred to the Lord” Zechariah (8:3-5) also anticipates that Jeru- 
salem will be called “the faithful city, and the mountain of the 
Lord of Hosts, the holy mountain’; its streets will be filled with 
“old men and old women” and “boys and girls” will play there. 
Ezekiel raises the Holy City of the days to come above actual 
and historic reality; it is only indirectly implied that he is re- 
ferring to Jerusalem - whose name is not mentioned at all and 
whose site is not indicated: “a city on the south... up on a very 
high mountain” (Ezek. 40:2). Its description (45:1-8; 48:8-22, 
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30-35) does not evoke the image of an ordinary city or even 
of a royal city or capital but that of a background for the Tem- 
ple, a city entirely sanctified to God, the abode of the Divine 
Presence, whose name will be “the Lord is there.” The image 
of Jerusalem at the close of the Book of Zechariah (14:16-21) 
is similar, but - unlike in Ezekiel - the sanctity of the city of 
the Temple is of a universal nature, which will be recognized 
by all the nations. The description of “the mountain of the 
House of the Lord” and “the House of the God of Jacob” as the 
place from which learning, justice, and peace will emanate to 
all the nations (Isa. 2:2-4; Micah 4:1-3) identifies the moun- 
tain and the house with Zion and Jerusalem. The chapters of 
consolation in the Book of Isaiah (40-66) contain an abun- 
dance of expression of fervent love for Zion and Jerusalem, 
on the one hand, and descriptions of its future greatness and 
splendor in a hyperbolic poetic style, on the other. When the 
universal character of the center of divine worship is empha- 
sized (56:7; 66:18—21, et al.), there is no clear distinction be- 
tween the Temple and the city. In the prophetic descriptions 
of the visionary Jerusalem and its history, there are numerous 
miraculous eschatological elements (Isa. 24:23; 27:13; 54: 11-125 
Ezek. 47:1-12; Joel 4:2, 12-21; Zech. 12, 14). 

[Samuel Abramsky and Jacob Liver] 


In Halakhah 

Because of its special holiness, Jerusalem is treated in the hala- 
khah differently from other cities. “Jerusalem was not divided 
among the tribes” (i.e., there could be no permanent owner- 
ship of it), and thus even outside the field of the sacrifices and 
Temple services, there are several laws which do not apply to 
the city. In other walled cities a house which was not redeemed 
by the seller within one year of the sale remained in the per- 
manent possession of the purchaser and did not revert to the 
seller in the Jubilee year; this law did not apply to Jerusalem 
(BK 82b; and see Ar. 9:6 and 32b; Z.M. Pineles, Darkah shel 
Torah (1861), p. 165). In Jerusalem it was also forbidden to 
rent houses to pilgrims; they were to be given lodgings gra- 
tis, and, according to Eleazar b. Simeon, it was even forbidden 
to rent beds (Tosef. Ma’as. Sh. 1:12; see S. Lieberman Tosefta 
ki-Feshutah, 2 (1955), 722ff.). Indeed, it was customary for the 
residents to vacate their homes (ARN’ 35, 104, cf. Tosef. Suk. 
2:3) for which service they received the skins of the sacrificial 
animals (Tosef. Ma’as. Sh. 1:13). These special laws clarify the 
Mishnah: “No one ever said “The place is too confined for me 
to lodge in Jerusalem” (Avot. 5:5; Yoma 21a). 

The laws of the *eglah arufah (“broken-necked heifer”), 
the ir ha-niddahat (“town to be destroyed for idolatry”), and 
“plagues in buildings” did not apply to Jerusalem (BK 82b; cf. 
Tosef. Neg. 6:1). The first law requires the elders of the city 
nearest to a murder victim to decapitate a heifer in a cer- 
emony whose purpose is twofold: to disclaim responsibil- 
ity for the crime and to expiate the defilement of their land 
incurred by the blood spilt (Zev. 7ob). But this law does not 
apply to Jerusalem because its citizens do not own the city’s 
land, and they do not belong to one tribe. A city which had 
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gone over completely to idolatry had to be totally destroyed 
because the sins of the people were conceived of as being vis- 
ited in their property, as was also the understanding of the 
phenomenon of “leprosy in buildings.” Thus these laws did 
not apply to Jerusalem, which could not be punished for the 
sins of its inhabitants. 

A whole series of halakhot were intended to remove 
from Jerusalem anything which would increase ritual impu- 
rity. Therefore no trash heaps were allowed which could pro- 
duce insects, nor was it permissible to raise chickens which 
peck at trash heaps (BK 82b; but see Eduy. 6:1). Places of burial 
were allowed only outside the walls of Jerusalem; in addition 
no existing graves were maintained in Jerusalem “except for 
the graves of the House of David and the grave of Huldah the 
prophetess which have been there from the times of the early 
prophets” (Tosef. Neg. 6:2). When there was a funeral proces- 
sion (Sem. 10), the remains of the deceased were not taken 
through the city (Tosef. Neg. loc. cit., and see S. Lieberman, 
Tosefet Rishonim, 3 (1939) 190). In particular, the prohibition 
against leaving a corpse in Jerusalem overnight was strictly 
enforced, except for the honor of the deceased (Bx 82b; Sifra, 
Be-Hukkotai, 6:1). 

During the pilgrim festivals the laws of impurity were 
relaxed in Jerusalem; food and drink of the am ha-arez were 
then considered ritually clean, and an am ha-arez was believed 
ifhe said that he had not touched an earthen vessel, for during 
the festivals everyone was considered a haver (Hag. 26a; Yad, 
Metamei Mishkav u-Moshav 11:9). It seems, however, that at 
the end of the Second Temple period the opposition to exces- 
sive restrictions also increased: “On one occasion they found 
(human) bones in the wood chamber, and they desired to de- 
clare Jerusalem unclean. Whereupon R. Joshua rose to his feet 
and exclaimed: Is it not a shame and a disgrace that we declare 
the city of our fathers unclean!” (Zev. 113a; Tosef. Eduy. 3:3). 

A regulation intended to enlarge the building area within 
Jerusalem can be seen in the halakhah which says of Jerusalem 
that “It may neither be planted nor sown nor plowed... and 
trees are not put in it, except for the rose garden which existed 
from the time of the early prophets” (Tosef. Neg. 6:2; BK 82b). 
The rose garden -— like the graves of the House of David and 
Huldah the prophetess — is a remnant of a period when these 
halakhot were not in force. Possibly the same reason explains 
both, namely, the desire to prevent the reduction of available 
land for expanded housing facilities necessary to accommo- 
date a growing population in the city and lodging places for 
pilgrims. According to the halakhah the area of the city itself 
may be enlarged only under special conditions: “Additions are 
not made to the city [of Jerusalem], or to the Temple com- 
partments except by king, prophet, *Urim and Thummim 
[Oracle], a Sanhedrin of 71, two [loaves of] thanksgiving, and 
song; and the bet din walking in procession, the two loaves of 
thanksgiving [being borne], after them, and all Israel following 
behind them.’ (Shevu. 14a; and see Sanh. 1:5). During the Sec- 
ond Temple period there was no Urim and Thummim. Abba 
Saul relates that the area of Jerusalem was enlarged only twice 
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(Tosef. Sanh. 3:4; TJ, Sanh. 1:5, 19b, TB, Shevu. 16a). It is per- 
haps possible to explain the halakhah that a foreign resident 
is not allowed to live in Jerusalem in terms of demographic 
policy (Tosef. Neg., 6:2). Even if security is posited as the rea- 
son for this law, it is not, however, necessary to date it to the 
period of the war with Rome. 

That Jerusalem, as a meeting place for pilgrims, was also 
a place of business, is likewise reflected in the halakhah. The 
rabbis decreed that in Jerusalem the hour must be recorded 
on legal documents insofar as many documents were written 
by one person on the same day for people who did not know 
each other. Thus it was important to know whose document 
was written first (Ket. 10:4). A location known as “even ha- 
toan” (“depository stone,’ BM 28b; see Yad, Gezelah va-Ave- 
dah 13:1) was especially set aside in Jerusalem for announcing 
and claiming lost articles. 

Jerusalem was also noted for its customs, some of which 
were related to its special nature as a city of pilgrims. R. 
Simeon b. Gamaliel said: “There was a great custom in Jeru- 
salem: A cloth was spread over the doorway. As long as the 
cloth was spread the guests could enter; when the cloth was 
removed from the doorway the guests were not permitted to 
enter.” According to R. Samuel b. Meir (Rashbam), this refers 
apparently to uninvited guests who happened to be in the 
city for the festival and “who knew that they could eat there 
and they would go there to eat” (BB 93b; see Tosef. Ber. 4:9; S. 
Lieberman, Tosefta ki-Feshutah, 1 (1955) 62f.). It is related of 
the dignitaries of Jerusalem themselves that “not one of them 
would go to a meal until he was invited, and not one of them 
goes to a meal until he knows who dines with him” (Lam. R. 
4:4, Sanh. 23a). The different types of food were illustrated on 
the tablecloth “because of the fastidious people, so that none 
of them should eat something harmful” (Lam. R., loc. cit). 

People of integrity in Jerusalem would not sign docu- 
ments unless they knew who the joint signatories were. They 
did not sit in judgment unless they knew who sat with them 
(Sanh. 23a; see ibid., 30a). When the Torah Scroll was removed 
from the ark or returned to it they would walk behind it in 
respect (Sof. 14:14). There was a custom in Jerusalem to edu- 
cate the boys and girls to fast on fast days. When a boy was 
over 12 years old “they used to bring him before every priest 
and elder in order to bless him, to strengthen him, and to pray 
for him” (ibid., 18:5). 

R. Eleazar b. Zadok testified that in Jerusalem there were 
groups of people who volunteered to carry out specifically 
those commandments between man and his neighbor. Some 
attended engagement festivities, others marriage feasts, oth- 
ers festivities surrounding the birth of a child or circumci- 
sions, while still others gathered bones (of the dead). “Some 
went to the house of celebration, others to the house of the 
mourner” (Tosef. Meg. 4:15). The laws concerning the festi- 
vals were prominently and elaborately observed in Jerusalem. 
Wherever they went on Sukkot, the people of Jerusalem did 
not leave their lulavim behind (Tosef. Suk. 2:10, Suk. 41b). They 
used to bind the /ulav with chains of gold (Suk. 3:8). There was 
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no courtyard in Jerusalem which was not lit up by the light of 
the water-drawing festival (ibid. 5:3). 

Even after its destruction, Jerusalem retained its holiness, 
and special halakhot continued to be observed. The second 
tithe is not separated in Jerusalem since it is now forbidden 
to redeem it (Yad., Maaser Sheni 2: 1-4). When praying, one 
is obligated to face Jerusalem, and if he “stands in Jerusalem 
he should turn his heart toward the Temple” (Ber. 30a). En- 
trance to the Temple Mount itself is forbidden because of rit- 
ual impurity; one who comes to pray may approach only as 
far as the Temple Mount. The obligation of making pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem remained in force, but in addition one is obliged 
to mourn the destruction of the city. Besides the fasts and the 
established days of mourning, and especially the Ninth of 
Ay, one is forbidden to eat meat or drink wine on any day in 
which he sees Jerusalem in its destruction (Tosef. Ned. 1:4). 
One who does see Jerusalem in its destruction says: “Zion has 
become a wilderness, Jerusalem a desolation” (Isa. 64:9) and 
rends his garment. One who rends his garment for Jerusalem 
should not rend it further for the other cities of Judah (MK 
26a). One should really mourn the destruction of Jerusalem 
every day and in every place; it is, however, impossible to 
mourn too much. “The sages have therefore ordained thus. 
A man may whitewash his house, but he should leave a small 
area unfinished in remembrance of Jerusalem. A man may 
prepare a full-course meal, but he should leave out an item of 
the menu in remembrance of Jerusalem. A woman may put 
on all her ornaments except one or two, in remembrance of 
Jerusalem” (Tosef. Sot. 15: 12-14; BB 60b). 

[Encyclopaedia Hebraica] 


In the Aggadah 

The many aggadic statements about Jerusalem may be divided 
into three classes: those dealing with the Jerusalem of histori- 
cal reality from its capture by David until the destruction of 
the Second Temple, statements and homilies about the Jeru- 
salem that preceded and followed this historical city, and those 
dealing with the “ideal” Jerusalem of the Messianic age. 


THE HISTORIC CITY. Lavish are the praises of Jerusalem in 
the aggadah, which invest it with all desirable qualities and 
virtues. There is no beauty like that of Jerusalem (ARN? 28, 
85). Of the ten measures of beauty that came down to the 
world, Jerusalem took nine (Kid. 49b). A man who has not 
seen Jerusalem in its splendor has never seen a beautiful city 
in his life (Suk. 51 b). Even Jerusalem's lack of delicious fruit 
and hot springs was turned into grounds for praise: “R. Isaac 
said: Why are there no fruits of Ginnosar in Jerusalem? So that 
the festival pilgrims should not say: “Had we merely made the 
pilgrimage to eat the fruits of Ginnosar in Jerusalem, it would 
have sufficed for us, with the result that the pilgrimage would 
not have been made for its own sake. Similarly R. Dostai b. 
Yannai said: Why are the hot springs of Tiberias not in Jeru- 
salem? So that the festival pilgrims should not say: ‘Had we 
merely made the pilgrimage to bathe in the hot springs of Ti- 
berias, it would have sufficed for us; with the result that the 
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pilgrimage would not have been made for its own sake” (Pes. 
8b; and see Sif. Num. 89). 

Extravagant accounts were given of the size of Jerusalem, 
and the numbers of its inhabitants were magnified in order to 
glorify it (Lam. R. 1: 1 no.2). According to R. Hoshaiah, there 
were 480 synagogues in Jerusalem, each including a school 
for the study of the Bible and another for the study of the 
Mishnah (TJ, Meg. 3: 1, 73d), and in addition there were 394 
battei din (Ket. 105a). Jerusalem was known by 70 names, all 
expressions of affection and esteem (Ag. Song 1:1, line 125 ff.), 
as well as by the Name of the Holy One blessed be He (BB 
75b). Among the ten miracles wrought in Jerusalem are: “No 
person was stricken in Jerusalem, no person ever stumbled 
in Jerusalem, no fire ever broke out in Jerusalem, no building 
ever collapsed in Jerusalem” (ARN’ 35, 103). 

The people of Jerusalem were renowned for their wis- 
dom: “R. Yose said: Wherever a Jerusalemite went, they would 
spread out for him a soft seat and place him on it in order to 
hear his wisdom”; the Midrash tells a number of stories about 
Athenians who came to Jerusalem and were impressed by the 
wisdom of the people and about Jerusalemites who went to 
Athens and surprised its inhabitants by their wisdom (Lam. R. 
1:1 nos. 4-14). The people of Jerusalem were of distinguished 
birth and those of other places sought to marry them. “A pro- 
vincial who married a woman from Jerusalem gave her her 
weight in gold, and a Jerusalemite who married a woman from 
the province was given his weight in gold” (Lam. R. 1-2, no. 2). 
The Jerusalemites were distinguished for their beauty (BM 84a: 
“R. Johanan said, I am the only one remaining of Jerusalem's 
men of outstanding beauty”). There are many references to 
the pleasant customs of “the nobility of Jerusalem and of the 
gentle-minded in Jerusalem” (Lam. R., loc. cit). The inhabit- 
ants of Jerusalem were granted atonement for their sins daily 
(pdRk, ed. Buber, 55b). 

These statements reflect the views of the sages about Jeru- 
salem and its people during the period of the Second Temple, 
and in their light they considered the reason for its destruc- 
tion. Some sages declared: “We find that the First Temple 
was destroyed because they were guilty of practicing idolatry 
and incest, and of shedding blood, which applied to the Sec- 
ond Temple too” - and this despite all the qualities for which 
the Jerusalemites were praised. On the other hand, Johanan 
b. Torta maintained “... but in the Second Temple period we 
know that they studied the Torah, were strictly observant of 
the mitzvot and of the tithes, and every kind of good manners 
was found among them, but they loved money and hated one 
another without cause” (TJ, Yoma 1:1, 38c; TB, Yoma 9b). Asan 
illustration of causeless hatred there is the story of *Kamza and 
Bar Kamza given by R. Johanan as the cause of the destruction 
of Jerusalem (Git. 55b), which was also blamed explicitly on a 
deterioration in relations between men (BM 3o0b: “Jerusalem 
was only destroyed... because they based their judgments 
[strictly] on the letter of the law and did not go beyond its re- 
quirements.”). This line was followed by other amoraim (Shab. 
gb: “Jerusalem was destroyed only because the small and the 
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great were made equal..., because they did not rebuke one an- 
other..., because scholars were despised in it...”), while oth- 
ers laid the blame at the door of man’s transgressions toward 
God (“because the Sabbath was desecrated in it... because the 
reading of the Shema morning and evening was neglected”; 
ibid.). Although here proofs are deduced from biblical verses, 
the reference is to the destruction of Jerusalem in general and 
not specifically to that of the First Temple. 


THE EXTRA-HISTORICAL CITY. The history of Jerusalem be- 
gins with an aggadah on the creation. “At the beginning of the 
creation of the world the Holy One blessed be He made as it 
were a tabernacle in Jerusalem in which He prayed: May My 
children do My will that I shall not destroy My house and My 
sanctuary” (Mid. Ps. to 76:3). Eliezer b. Jacob held that Adam 
offered a sacrifice “on the great altar in Jerusalem” (Gen. R. 
34:9). According to one view Adam was created from a pure 
and holy place, the site of the Temple (PdRE 12; Gen. R. 14:8; 
TJ, Naz. 7:2, 56b: “he was created from the site of his atone- 
ment”), while another maintained that all the world was cre- 
ated from Zion (Yoma 54b). 

In an extension of the vision of Isaiah (2:2) “that the 
mountain of the Lord’s house shall be established as the top 
of the mountains, and shall be exalted above the hills,” Jeru- 
salem is pictured by a Diaspora Jew of the second century 
B.C.E. as “situated in the center of the land of Judah on a high 
and exalted mountain” (Letter of Aristeas, 83). In a baraita, 
the view of the Temple as the highest place is connected with 
the verse (Deut. 17:8): “Then shalt thou arise, and get thee up 
unto the place which the Lord thy God shall choose,’ which 
shows that the Temple is higher than the rest of Erez Israel, 
and Erez Israel than all other countries (Kid. 69a). Associated 
with this description of the Temple and Jerusalem is the idea 
that the place is also the center of the world and the tabbur 
ha-arez (“the navel of the earth’), a well-known Greek con- 
cept. Philo also described Jerusalem “as situated in the center 
of the world” (Legatio ad Gaium, 294), and Josephus states 
that Judea “stretches from the River Jordan to Jaffa. The city 
of Jerusalem lies at its very center, and for this reason it has 
sometimes, not inaptly, been called the ‘navel’ of the country” 
(Wars, 3:51-52). This idea is also found in the Midrash: “As the 
navel is set in the middle of a person, so is Erez Israel the navel 
of the world, as it is said: ‘That dwell in the navel of the earth’ 
[Ezek. 38: 12]. Erez Israel is located in the center of the world, 
Jerusalem in the center of Erez Israel, the Temple in the cen- 
ter of Jerusalem, the heikhal in the center of the Temple, the 
ark in the center of the heikhal, and in front of the heikhal is 
the even shetiyyah [‘foundation stone’] from which the world 
was started” (Tanh. B., Lev. 78; and see Sanh. 37a; Song R. 7:5 
no. 3). The antiquity of this aggadah is attested by a parallel in 
the Second Book of Enoch (23:45; Cahana’s edition) in which 
the metaphor “the navel of the earth” is connected with the 
site of Adam's creation (“And that Melchizedek will be priest 
and king in the place of Araunah saying, In the navel of the 
earth where Adam was created...”). These aggadot and oth- 
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ers like them make Jerusalem the place where the decisive 
events in man’s history, as recounted in the book of Genesis, 
occurred (see Gen. R. 22:7; PdRE 23, 31). The identification of 
Mount *Moriah, on which Solomon built “the house of the 
Lord” (11 Chron. 3:1), with “one of the mountains” in the land 
of Moriah, on which Abraham bound Isaac on the altar, pre- 
dates the special holiness of Jerusalem and its choice as the site 
of the Temple to before David's capture of the city, and con- 
nects this with the promise given to the patriarch Abraham. 
To the name by which it is first mentioned, Salem (“peace” or 
“perfection,” Gen. 14:18) was added yirah (“reverence,” in Gen. 
22: 14) after the Akedah, both combining to form the name 
Jerusalem (Gen. R. 56:10). 

The designation, “daughter of Zion,” which is often used 
in the Bible to refer to the people of Israel, presumes the meta- 
phor of Jerusalem as the mother, and this is also found in the 
apocryphal and apocalyptic literature (1v Ezra 10:7; 1 Bar. 4:9; 
1 Bar. 3:1), as well as in Midrashim (PR 26:131b; Yal. Mak. on 
Ps. 147:2, no. 4 in the name of the Tanh.). The term “mother” 
had a special significance for Hellenistic Jewry: in referring 
to Jerusalem as the “metropolis,” they expressed the idea that 
the Diaspora communities were settlements founded on the 
initiative of the mother city, Jerusalem (Philo, In Flaccum, 
45-46; Legatio ad Gaium, 281). But in the aggadah the term 
metropolis had a different connotation. Of Jerusalem, the “na- 
vel” of the earth and the light of the world (Gen. R. 59:5), R. 
Johanan said that “it is destined to become the metropolis of 
all countries” (Ex. R. 23:10), and in the future all nations would 
be “daughters of Jerusalem” (Tanh. B. Deut. 4). 


THE IDEAL JERUSALEM. ‘The statements of the sages on the 
Jerusalem of the future are for the most part connected with 
and based on prophetic visions on this subject. Through close 
scrutiny of every detail of these visions and by accepting ev- 
ery metaphor and parable as factual, they wove fanciful and 
extravagant legends. Some, however, not content with infer- 
ences from biblical passages, added their own ideas. It is an ag- 
gadic tradition, said Samuel b. Nahmani, that “Jerusalem will 
not be rebuilt until the exiles are gathered in, and if anyone 
tells you that the exiles have gathered together but Jerusalem 
is not rebuilt, do not believe it” (Tanh. No’ah 11). In time to 
come God will rebuild Jerusalem and never destroy it (ibid.), 
and it will be rebuilt with fire (TJ, Ber. 4:3, 8a). In the future, 
said R. Johanan, the Holy One, blessed be He, will raise Jeru- 
salem by three parasangs (BB 75b); “Jerusalem will be extended 
on all sides and the exiles will come and rest under it; and it 
will reach the gates of Damascus (Song R. 7:5 no. 3). Simeon 
b. Lakish said, “The Holy One, blessed be He, will in days to 
come add to Jerusalem more than a thousand gardens and a 
thousand towers” (BB 75b; Mid. Ps. to 48:13; and see Kohut, 
Arukh, 4 (1926), 24). In the future the Holy One, blessed be 
He, will bring forth living waters from Jerusalem and with 
them heal everyone who is sick (Ex. R. 15:21). The borders of 
Jerusalem in time to come will be full of precious stones and 
pearls, and Israel will come and take their jewels from them 
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(PdRK 137a). The Holy One, blessed be He, will build Jerusalem 
of sapphire stone “and these stones will shine like the sun, and 
the nations will come and look upon the glory of Israel” (Ex. 
R. 15:21). Simeon b. Gamaliel declared that “all nations and all 
kingdoms will in time to come gather together in the midst of 
Jerusalem” (ARN’ 35, 106). 

Jerusalem of the future is connected with the heavenly 
Jerusalem. The widespread concept of the heavenly Temple, 
which owes its origin to Isaiah’s vision (Isa. 6), is the source 
of the aggadic idea of a heavenly Jerusalem (Yerushalayim shel 
Ma'lah). In an homiletical interpretation of the verse: “The 
Holy One is in the midst of thee, and I will not enter into the 
city” (Hos. 11:9), R. Johanan said, “The Holy One, blessed be 
He, declared, ‘I shall not enter the heavenly Jerusalem until 
I can enter the earthly Jerusalem’ Is there, then, a heavenly 
Jerusalem? Yes, for it is written [Ps. 122:3]: ‘Jerusalem, that art 
builded as a city that is compact together’” (Ta‘an. 5a). Another 
homiletical interpretation stating that the heavenly Jerusalem 
is located directly opposite the earthly Jerusalem is derived 
from the verse (Isa. 49:16): “Behold, I have graven thee upon 
the palms of My hands; thy walls are continually before Me” 
(Tanh., Pekudei, 1), and this Jerusalem is in the heaven known 
as zevul (Hag. 12b). While the heavenly Temple was fully pre- 
pared before the world was created (Tanh. B., Num. p. 34), 
the heavenly Jerusalem “was fashioned out of great love for 
the earthly Jerusalem” (Tanh., Pekudei, 1). This distinction is 
unknown in apocalyptic literature. In the Syriac Apocalypse 
of Baruch (4:3) God says that the heavenly Jerusalem is “pre- 
pared beforehand here from the time when I took counsel to 
make paradise.” 

While apocalyptic literature (Iv Ezra 10) and Paul (Gal. 
4:26) stress the contrast between the heavenly and the earthly 
Jerusalem, the aggadah emphasizes their affinity. Thus, in 
time to come, it is stated in apocalyptic literature (1 Enoch 
90:28-29; Iv Ezra 7:26, 10:54), the heavenly Temple and the 
heavenly Jerusalem will descend and be established in the 
place of the earthly Temple and earthly Jerusalem. “For in a 
place where the city of the Most High was about to be revealed 
no building work of man could endure.” This view - adopted 
by the Christians, who repudiated the belief in a restoration 
of the earthly Jerusalem - was rejected by the aggadah, which 
states that the earthly Jerusalem will extend and rise upward 
until it reaches the throne of Divine Majesty (PdRxK 143b; and 
see Tanh., Zav, 12; PR 41: 173a). It is only in later apocalyptic lit- 
erature written in Muslim countries in the Geonic period that 
the idea reappears of the heavenly Jerusalem coming down to 
earth wholly built and entire (Nistarot de-Rabbi Shimon bar 
Yohai in Beit ha-Midrash, 3 (1938), 74f., 80; Sefer Eliyahu, ibid., 
67; see also Gen. Rabbati, ed. by H. Albeck, 131). 


[Encyclopaedia Hebraica] 


In the Liturgy 

STATUTORY PRAYER. In the liturgy the Jew gave full expres- 
sion to the vow taken “by the rivers of Babylon” - “IfI forget 
thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her cunning” (Ps. 
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137: 5). The mention of Jerusalem was obligatory in all the stat- 
utory prayers, and it is largely used (together with Zion) as a 
synonym for Erez Israel as a whole (in point of fact, references 
to Erez Israel are rare). The most important of the many refer- 
ences is the 14" blessing of the daily *Amidah, which is entirely 
devoted to Jerusalem. It begins, “And to Jerusalem thy city re- 
turn in mercy... rebuild it soon in our days” and concludes, 
“Blessed art thou, O Lord, who buildest Jerusalem.” On the 
Ninth of Av a moving prayer of comfort to “the mourners of 
Zion and the mourners of Jerusalem” and for the rebuilding 
of the city (called Nahem after its opening word) is added to 
this blessing in the Amidah of Minhah, and the concluding 
blessing is changed to “who comfortest Zion and rebuildest 
Jerusalem.” The first of the last three blessings (common to all 
the Amidot), an invocation for the restoration of the sacrificial 
system, concludes with the words “and may our eyes behold 
thy return in mercy to Zion. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who 
restorest thy Divine Presence unto Zion.” The same combi- 
nation of prayer for Jerusalem with the hope for the restora- 
tion of the Divine Service in the Temple is the theme of the 
fourth blessing of the Musaf on the New Moon and festivals 
(the Sabbath Musaf refers to the return to “our land”), while 
the *Yaaleh ve-Yavo prayer includes one for “the remembrance 
of Jerusalem thy holy city” The third benediction of the Grace 
after *Meals, largely devoted to Jerusalem, includes a prayer 
for Jerusalem, Zion, the restoration of the Davidic dynasty, 
and the rebuilding of the Temple. It concludes with the same 
benediction as the 14" blessing of the Amidah, with, however, 
the addition of the word meaning “in thy mercy,’ 

The Lekhah Dodi hymn is an impressive example of the 
longing for Jerusalem as it found its expression in the liturgy. 
Designed as a hymn of welcome to “Princess Sabbath,” no less 
than 6 of its 9 stanzas are devoted, explicitly or implicitly, to 
the yearning for Jerusalem. 


IN PlyyuT. The theme of Jerusalem figures prominently in 
*piyyut, but its implications and frame of reference are greatly 
extended. Whereas in the statutory prayers the theme is con- 
fined to the actual Jerusalem, in the piyyut Jerusalem is also 
the embodiment of an idea: it is a symbol of Israel’s glorious 
past and her hopes for the future, an image of the heavenly 
Jerusalem whose gates directly correspond to those of the tem- 
poral Jerusalem. The various biblical names for Jerusalem are 
found in the piyyut, as well as new names suggested by the 
context in which Jerusalem appears in the Bible. There are 
hundreds of relevant piyyutim and many were adopted in the 
mahzorim, kinot, and selihot of the various rites. If Jerusalem 
was the “chiefest joy” of Israel when it dwelt in its own land, 
after the Exile, the deprivation from it became the “chiefest 
mourning.” It is thus the theme of piyyutim on occasions of 
joy, such as weddings; of sadness, as in the kinot of the Ninth 
of Av; and of solemnity, such as the selihot. One of the earliest 
of such piyyutim for marriages is the silluk of Eleazar *Kallir, 
Ahavat Neurim me-Olam (M. Zulai, in: Sinai, 32 (1942/43), 
52-54), which contains the following stanza: 
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Anws OPI Nx Inw 
ANID APTI 72 17°) 
AIP IN? MSI? OPV? N21 
Gladden Jerusalem with gladness 
And rejoice in her with deliverance and well-being, 
For He shall not neglect her forever, 
Nor shall He eternally abandon her to sighing. 


The theme (of joy) is common to all such piyyutim in honor 
of the bridegroom. One of the best constructed piyyutim on 
Jerusalem is included in the selihot for the third day of the Ten 
Days of Penitence according to the Lithuanian custom. It is a 
22-stanza abecedarius, beginning with the verse: 


niaaqy Yayo2ba Ay Dwr 
Jerusalem, praise the Lord, distinguished among myriads 


Each strophe starts with the word Jerusalem, followed by 
the alphabetical acrostic word, and concludes with a biblical 
quotation in which the last word is Jerusalem. The piyyutim 
of *Ne’ilah for the Day of Atonement include both the stanza 
from the Avadnu me-Erez Hemdah of R. *Gershom b. Judah 
of Mainz (Davidson, Ozar, 1 (192.4), no. 86): 


nininan whips yya 
mipzai np? A 
nina niviw 7M 21 
The Holy City and its environs 
Have been shamed and disgraced 
And all her glories engulfed and plunged into oblivion. 


and the acrostic poem of *Amittai b. Shephatiah of the tenth 
century in Italy (ibid, no. 2275) beginning: 


TAN TON TITS 
mua wpm Py py YD nix 
Rann ViNw TY Naw DANA Py 
I remember, O God, and lament 
When I see every city built on its foundation 
And the City of God degraded to the nethermost pit. 


Almost every paytan, whether of Erez Israel (e.g., Yannai, Kal- 
lir, *Yose b. Yose) or of the Diaspora (e.g., *Saadiah b. Joseph 
Gaon, Abraham *Ibn Ezra, Joseph b. Abraham *Gikatilla) 
composed a piyyut on this theme. Each expressed his praise 
and longing for Jerusalem. Kallir calls it “the city of strength’; 
Saadiah sees “the streets of the city full of rejoicing”; Ibn Ezra 
sings of the “beloved Zion’; a paytan called Isaac refers to it 
as “Jerusalem the Crown of Glory”; Abraham b. Menahem 
as “the joyous city”; while for Israel b. Moses *Najara, in his 
well-known Aramaic table hymn, Yah Ribbon, it is “the best 
of all cities.” 

In his love songs which express passionate yearning for 
Jerusalem, *Judah Halevi excels over all others and earned the 
title “the Singer of Zion.” His famous Ziyyon Ha-Lo Tishali, 
included in the kinot for the Ninth of Av, gave the lead to the 
kinot which are called “Zionides” because they commence 
with the word Zion. In the Ashkenazi kinot alone there are 
seven such piyyutim, but Davidson lists some 60 (3 (1930), 
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NOS. 277-322). Jerusalem to Judah Halevi is “beautiful of eleva- 
tion, the joy of the world, the capital of the great king” (ibid., 
2 (1929), no. 3354; all references below are to Davidson). It is 
“the site of the throne of the Messiah” and “the footstool of 
God” (ibid., no. 998); the “city of the universal God” (ibid., 
no. 3860). Ezekiel’s mention of the two sisters “Oholah the 
elder, and Oholibah her sister” - personifications of Samaria 
and Jerusalem (23:4) - became a fruitful theme for the pay- 
tanim, often in the form of a dialogue between them (cf. Kal- 
lir, ibid., 1 (192.4), no. 1721 and 2 (1929), no. 789). The piyyut on 
this theme by Solomon ibn *Gabirol, Shomeron Kol Titten (3 
(1930), no. 686) is included in the kinot of the eve of the Ninth 
of Av in the Ashkenazi rite. Jerusalem and Samaria engage in 
a dialogue; the former maintains that the destruction of the 
Temple is the cruelest possible blow; Samaria retorts that at 
least the descendants of Judea still exist, while hers are lost. 
Oholibah answers that the repeated persecutions and exiles 
have been worse than death. The piyyut ends with the prayer, 
“Renew our days of old, as thou didst say, “The Lord will re- 
build Jerusalem,” 

Another recurring motif is the contrast between “my 
departure from Egypt” (from bondage to freedom) and “my 
departure from Jerusalem” (from freedom to bondage). There 
are piyyutim with this refrain by, among others, David b. Sam- 
uel ha-Levi (1 (1924), no. 5634), *Ephraim b. Jacob (ibid., no. 
2487), and David b. Aleksandri (ibid., no. 2298), and an ex- 
ample can be seen in the Esh Tukad be-Kirbi included in the 
kinot of the Ninth of Av in the Ashkenazi rite. 

The poems and piyyutim on Jerusalem, although individ- 
ual compositions, express the longings and love of the whole 
Jewish people. Their inclusion in the various rites clearly testi- 
fies that throughout the ages Jerusalem continued to be at the 
very center of the Jews’ emotions and cultural heritage. 

After the establishment of the State of Israel, and espe- 
cially after the 1967 Six-Day War, there was a growing feeling 
that the piyyutim on Jerusalem which emphasize its utter de- 
struction and desolation should no longer be recited. Similarly 
a revised version of the Nahem prayer, based on variants, par- 
ticularly the Palestinian version which begins Rahem, com- 
posed by E.E. Urbach, is recited in some synagogues. 


[Abraham Meir Habermann] 


In Kabbalah 

According to *Bahya b. Asher, the dual ending of the Hebrew 
word for Jerusalem (Yerushalayim) indicates that there is a 
heavenly Jerusalem corresponding to the earthly Jerusalem 
(see Aggadah: above). It contains a “holy palace and the prince 
of the Presence is the high priest” (commentary on Sefer ha- 
Komah). Following the aggadah, the Holy Land is the cen- 
ter of the world and in its center is Jerusalem, whose focal 
point is the Holy of Holies. All the good in the world flows 
from heaven to Jerusalem, and all are nourished from there 
(Zohar, 2:157a; Joseph Gikatila, Shaarei Orah, ch. 1; Emunah 
u-Vittahon; Nahmanides, commentary on Gen. 14: 18, 28; 17, 
etc.). Jerusalem therefore symbolizes the lowest Sefirah, Mal- 
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khut (“kingdom”), which mainly rules over the world. The 
mystical drama behind the history of Jerusalem is expressed 
in various essays: Hayyim *Vital, for example, interpreted the 
war between Tyre and Jerusalem as a battle between impurity 
and holiness. Jerusalem is surrounded by mountains so that 
the forces of the sitra ahra (“the left side,” the demonic powers) 
cannot penetrate it (Sefer ha-*Temunah), and the angels of the 
Shekhinah are the guardians of the walls (Zohar, 2:89b, 240b). 
According to Nahmanides and Bahya, Jerusalem is therefore 
especially suitable for prophecy and its inhabitants have a 
“superior advantage,’ for “no curtain separates it [Jerusalem] 
from God” (Reshit Hokhmah) and He wishes to be worshiped 
there. The prayers of all Israel rise to heaven via Jerusalem, 
which is the gateway to the heavens (Isaiah *Horowitz, She- 
nei Luhot ha-Berit). The walls of Jerusalem will eventually ap- 
proach the Throne of Glory (Zohar, 3:56a) and then there will 
be complete harmony in the realm of the Sefirot. 

As the messianic belief did not occupy a special posi- 
tion in Spanish Kabbalah, Jerusalem did not attain a particu- 
lar status beyond the customary mystical-symbolic homiletic 
interpretations. After the expulsion from Spain (1492), there 
is evidence of a preference for Safed over Jerusalem (Hesed 
le-Avraham (Vilna, 1877), 25b). For a change in a later pe- 
riod see Emek ha-Melekh (Amsterdam, 1648, 116c). The Mes- 
siah will first reveal himself in Galilee and then will go up to 
Jerusalem. Jerusalem also appears in the following apocalyp- 
tic works: Sefer Eliyahu, Pirkei Mashiah, Nistarot de-Rabbi 
Shimon bar Yohai (Jellinek, Beit ha-Midrash, 3), and Maaseh 
Daniel (ibid., 5). 

Until the 16" century, only a few kabbalists lived in Jeru- 
salem. They included *Jacob Nazir of Lunel, Nahmanides, 
Judah *Albotini, *Abraham b. Eliezer ha-Levi, Joseph ibn 
Sayyah, Hayyim Vital, and scholars who bore such pseud- 
onyms as R. Nahorai, R. Hanuniah, Mazliah b. Pelatiyah, and 
others. However, from the 17 century on, many kabbalists 
were attracted to Jerusalem, including entire groups, like those 
around Jacob *Zemah, Meir *Poppers, and Gedaliah Hayon. 
Shabbateans especially, such as *Rovigo, *Judah he-Hasid, 
Hayyim *Malakh, and others tended to look toward Jerusalem. 
Even the author of *Hemdat Yamim wrote as if he lived in Jeru- 
salem. Of special note is the bet midrash, Bet El, founded by 
Shalom *Sharabi, which served as a center of Kabbalah in the 
East for 150 years. Its students excelled in asceticism and in 
prayer according to Lurianic meditations (kavvanot). 


[Moshe Hallamish] 


In Modern Hebrew Literature 

HASKALAH. ‘The historical perspective with which most 
of the *Haskalah literature invested Jerusalem gave the city 
a sense of reality if not immediacy. The maskil, though he 
wanted to assimilate into European culture, also tried to pre- 
serve his historical identity; he thus not only recalled his an- 
cient past but vivified it. The yearning for the past glory of 
Israel was, however, a nostalgia for the almost irretrievable. 
Thus one of the major trends in the Haskalah, not unlike Euro- 
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pean literature in this respect, was a harking back to a “Golden 
Age.” This, however, was not born out of a desire to return to 
the Land of Israel, which was only to grow strong much later 
in the wake of disappointment with the Enlightenment. 

Haskalah literature not only celebrated the glory of an- 
cient Jerusalem but also lamented the Jerusalem laid waste, the 
bondage, and the Exile. Two of the earliest Hebrew Haskalah 
writers, Ephraim and Isaac *Luzzatto, celebrated the glories 
of Israel’s past; their panegyrics were interwoven with a strain 
of infinite longing to be echoed later by Micah Joseph *Leb- 
ensohn (Mikhal). Jerusalem also figured prominently in the 
rational allegorical strain in Haskalah writings, e.g., Emet ve- 
Emunah (“Truth and Faith’; in Kol Kitvei Adam u-Mikhal, 3 
(1895)) by A.B. *Lebensohn, where the city is the seat of wis- 
dom. Against the symbolic landscape of Jerusalem, Micah Jo- 
seph Lebensohn wrote a number of semi-epical poems: She- 
lomo ve-Kohelet, Moshe al-Har Avarim, and Yehudah Halevi. 
In Moshe al-Har Avarim Moses stands on Mount Avarim and 
“his eye is turned toward Jerusalem.” Judah Halevi is depicted 
as journeying to the Land of Israel, where he meets with des- 
olation and ruin. Standing before the gates of Jerusalem the 
medieval poet falls into a trance and sees the host of the dead 
of Zion pass before his eyes. The modern poet thereby gives a 
kaleidoscopic view of the woeful legions of the Jews who died 
for Jerusalem and Zion. 

Ahavat Ziyyon (“Love of Zion,’ 1853) is a colorful pageant 
of the ancient past. Sensitively imitating the speech of bibli- 
cal Hebrew, the author captured the rhythm of life of the an- 
cient Hebrews. Divested of any mythical analogies, symbols, 
or nostalgia, his graphic rendering of life in Judah, where Jews 
were free in their own homeland, stirred the hearts of a ghetto 
generation. While Jerusalem in the novel is the backdrop of 
the action, it is also the symbol of the Haskalah, a harmoni- 
ous reconciliation between beauty and morality. Mapu also 
mourned the ruin of Jerusalem, which is the leitmotif of Ayit 
Zavua (“The Painted Vulture,” 1857), a savage attack on Jewish 
obscurantism, whose butt is Lithuanian Jewry. Jerusalem, seen 
through the eyes of one of the characters who sits on Mount 
Zion contemplating its desolation, is described with an im- 
mediacy seldom found among Haskalah writers. 

Judah Leib *Gordon, a later Haskalah writer, expressed 
his love of Zion more directly than other maskilim and in this 
sense is as much a writer of the renascence period as of the 
Haskalah. Though he never joined Hibbat Zion and had mis- 
givings about the return of the Jews to their ancient homeland, 
20 years before the movement'’s inception Gordon wrote Al 
Har Ziyyon she-Shamam (1862; in Kitvei Yehudah Leib Gordon 
(1953)) urging the people to rebuild Zion. Among his poems 
on Jerusalem are Ahavat David u-Mikhal (“The Love of David 
and Michal”) and Bein Shinnei Arayot (“Between the Teeth 
of the Lions”), an epic poem on the war between Judea and 
Rome. The theme of the latter, a people fighting for its liberty 
against overwhelming odds, is exemplified through the tragic 
story of a Jewish warrior who fought at the gates of Jerusalem, 
only to be taken captive to Rome and pitted against a lion in 
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the arena. The poet’s anguish over a nation whose ancient 
glory is no more suffuses the poem. 


RENASCENCE PERIOD (1880-1947). In late Haskalah litera- 
ture there is no clear distinction between belles lettres and 
writings of a social and publicistic nature. This division was 
effected in the renascence period when issues vital to the Jew- 
ish community were in literary writing either subsumed to the 
aesthetic element or were so well integrated that their mili- 
tancy was muted. The great poets of the time, such as H.N. 
Bialik and S. Tchernichowsky, excluded the Zionist issue from 
most of their works. Thus the Zionist poets of the renascence 
movement are not the literary giants of modern Hebrew lit- 
erature but minor bards such as M.M. *Dolitzki, who wrote 
reams of poetry on Jerusalem, most of which is sentimental 
and trite. A minor poet, N.H. *Imber, is remembered by vir- 
tue of his poem “*Ha-Tikvah” (about 1876). 

Jerusalem features prominently in the historical dramas 
of the period, some of which were a continuation of the al- 
legorical-biblical literature of the Haskalah. In J.L. *Landau’s 
Aharit Yerushalayim (“The Last Days of Jerusalem,’ 1886) the 
protagonists expound ideas about freedom and the glory of 
Israel. 

Major writers of the later renascence period (1920-47) 
returned to the theme of Jerusalem. Although some used it 
merely as an image, symbol, or backdrop for the development 
of their plot, they invested the city with a flesh and blood real- 
ity. J.H. *Brenner wrote a number of works against the back- 
ground of Jerusalem, such as Shekhol ve-Khishalon (“Bereave- 
ment and Failure,’ 1920), in which he decries the Jerusalem of 
the kolel and halukkah, and Mi-Kan u-mi-Kan (“From Here 
and There,” 1911). Some of Yaakov *Cahan’s historical plays, 
David Melekh Yisrael (1921), the King Solomon trilogy, and 
others, are set in biblical Jerusalem. In Aggadot Elohim (“Leg- 
ends of God,’ 1945), a saga of the Jewish people from the time 
of creation to the resurrection, Cahan strikingly describes the 
desolation of Jerusalem which at the same time he sees as a 
symbol of redemption. He also edited the anthology Yerusha- 
layim be-Shir ve-Hazon. 

Dramatists of the caliber of Mattityahu *Shoham also 
made Jerusalem the pervading motif of some of their works. 
The theme of Zor vi-Yrushalayim (1933) is a culture conflict 
expressed through the characters: Jezebel, Elijah, and Elisha. 
Jezebel is associated with Zor (Tyre), the center of Phoeni- 
cian culture, the seat of idolatry identified with the flesh. Eli- 
sha, at first attracted to Jezebel, dissociates himself from her. 
Jerusalem symbolizes the ideal society, the rule of the spirit. 
Elisha’s self-denial and resistance to the temptations of Jezebel 
is in contrast to an earlier tragic emphasis in Shoham where 
the Jewish protagonist is overpowered. While it is a play of 
high dramatic quality, it is not theatrical. The characters never 
become flesh and blood but remain symbolic or allegorical 
figures. Ha-Homah (“The Wall? 1938), a drama by Aharon 
Ashman, is set in the time of Ezra and Nehemiah. Jerusalem 
merely serves as a background for the dramatic action. Na- 
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than (Bistritski) *Agmon’s Be-Leil Zeh (1934), renamed Leil 
Yerushalayim (“Jerusalem Night,’ 1953), an impressionistic 
play in which the dialogue is fragmentary and the characters 
symbolic, dramatizes the crisis in modern Jewish history as 
manifested in the conflict between the conservative Jew who 
acquiesces in exile and the demand for redemption. While 
Jerusalem is the physical setting in many of these works, the 
city also functions as a symbolic landscape which forms the 
warp and woof of the play. 

During this period of national revival much drama, 
prose, and poetry was written in which the theme of the return 
to Zion did not focus on Jerusalem, but rather on pioneering 
and the pioneer. Although the naturalistic and realistic schools 
did not take up Jerusalem as a motif, there were exceptions, 
among them Yehoshua *Bar-Yosef’s Be-Simtaot Yerushalayim 
(“In Jerusalem Alleys,” 1941), a dramatization of the tragic dis- 
integration of a family. A conflict of generations and values, 
whose tragic “dissolution” is in madness, unfolds against the 
background of the timelessness of Jerusalem. 

Yehuda *Karni in his Palestine period infused the in- 
dividualistic motifs of his earlier poetry with a nationalistic 
theme in which Jerusalem is the eternal symbol of the Jew- 
ish people and the embodiment of its destiny. He thus devi- 
ated from the realistic trend prevalent in Palestine wherein 
Jerusalem was a backdrop to contemporary social problems. 
In his book of poems, Shirei Yerushalayim (“Songs of Jeru- 
salem,” 1944), the hopeless stagnation and decay of 20'-cen- 
tury Jerusalem against the canvas of its historical continuity 
is portrayed as ephemeral and transient. 

A lyrical and personal note runs through Yaakov *Fich- 
mann’s poems on Jerusalem, whose wistful mood expresses an 
undefined longing. The poet, like a prowler, stealthily surprises 
the city in its most intimate moments. Onto these he projects 
his own moods. In the sonnet “Jerusalem,” Fichmann captures 
Jerusalem in a moment in which all of time is gathered and in 
which “Dead splendor rests on furrows of new life. 

Jerusalem is central to a number of Shmuel Yosef 
*Agnon’s works, especially to his major novels: Oreah Na- 
tah Lalun (1940; A Guest for the Night, 1968), Temol Shilshom 
(“The Days Before,” 1946), and Shirah (1971), each of which 
treats the Jerusalem motif differently. The action in Oreah Na- 
tah Lalun is set in a small Galician town to which a traveler 
from Jerusalem, drawn by childhood nostalgia, has come to 
spend the night. The two main symbols in the work, the town’s 
bet ha-midrash and Jerusalem, interact on a level beyond the 
immediate realistic scene. They are also interwoven into the 
surrealistic images, often producing a sense of eeriness and 
unreality. On every level of the story Jerusalem functions both 
as a real place in time and space and as a symbol. The surre- 
alistic atmosphere of the town and the town itself have real- 
ity by virtue of the fact that Jerusalem in Oreah Natah Lalun 
has real existence. In Temol Shilshom Jerusalem also functions 
on several different levels; most of the action takes place in 
the city during the period of the Second *Aliyah. Shirah is set 
in the Jerusalem of the 1930s and describes, often satirically, 
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the life of German-Jewish and other intellectuals at The He- 
brew University. Other works of Agnon in which Jerusalem 
is either the setting or the theme or functions as a symbol 
are: “Tehillah? Sefer ha-Maasim (“The Book of Deeds”), “Ha- 
Mikhtav” (“The Letter”), “Iddo ve-Inam; “Ad Olam” (“Forev- 
ermore”), and Sefer ha-Medinah (“The Book of the State”). 
The particular Yemenite milieu of Jerusalem has been dealt 
with by H. *Hazaz. 


ISRAEL PERIOD. Uri Zvi *Greenberg’s Jerusalem poetry be- 
longs as much to the Mandatory period as to the period of 
statehood. The prophetic thunder and woeful liturgical la- 
ments are a consistent theme in his poetry. The poet, how- 
ever, not only exhorts — he also dreams; and in Mi-Sifrei Tur 
Malka (“From the Books of Tur Malka”) he sees the Shekhi- 
nah which has returned to Jerusalem and the celestial Jeru- 
salem which comes down to the earthly city. In Kelev Bayit 
(“House Dog,” 1928) Greenberg sees at the gates of Jerusalem 
a “miraculous horse” waiting for its rider. “Jerusalem the Dis- 
membered,’ a dirge from the greater work Yerushalayim shel 
Mattah, bemoans the shame and desecration of the holy city. 
Despite its despair and sense of infinite loss and infinite hor- 
ror, his Holocaust poetry is characterized by a leap of faith 
rather than a loss of faith in God. Out of the ashes he sees 
salvation and imagines the host of the martyred dead gath- 
ered in Jerusalem. 

The theme of Jerusalem recurs less frequently in the lit- 
erature of the 1950s which is concerned with the more im- 
mediate problems of the decade. At most it is a realistic land- 
scape. Amos Elon’s Yerushalayim Lo Nafelah (“Jerusalem Did 
Not Fall,” 1948) is about the siege of Jerusalem in 1948 written 
by an eyewitness. Yet in the late 1950s a change occurred and 
the canvas of the dramatist as well as of the poet and prose 
writer extended. 

Among the younger poets Yehuda *Amichai is probably 
the most representative. He used the Jerusalem motif in differ- 
ent time settings, contexts, and even mythical landscapes. The 
city seems to have a strong hold on him, a hold which he wants 
to break but cannot. In “Ha-Kerav ba-Givah” (“Battle for the 
Hill”) he says he is going to fight that battle and then “T shall 
never return to Jerusalem” — but he does in “Jerusalem 1967.” 
The “sea” of Jerusalem, a symbol found already in very early 
Hebrew poetry, is a recurring image in “Battle for the Hill” - 
“the sea of Jerusalem is the most terrible sea of all” Amichai’s 
tendency to fuse historical and mythical landscapes with the 
present can perhaps best be seen in “IfI forget thee Jerusalem” 
where he uses ancient themes to create new myths. His novel 
Lo mi-Kan ve-Lo me-Akhshav (“Not of This Time, Not of This 
Place,” 1963) contains vivid descriptions of Jerusalem. 

A.B. Yehoshua’s Jerusalem in “Sheloshah Yamim ve-Yeled” 
(“Three Days and a Child”; in Tishah Sippurim, 1970) is an 
impressionistic yet realistic portrait of the city marked by a 
note of hostility which endows it with a personality as well as 
a landscape. The play Laylah be-Mai (“A Night in May,’ 1969) 
dramatizes the effect of the tension of May 1967 on a Jeru- 
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salem family; Jerusalem, however, is only incidental to the 
play. Another writer who has made Jerusalem the setting of 
many of his works is David Shahar: Moto shel ha-Elohim ha- 
Katan (“Death of the Little God? 1970), Al ha-Halomot (“On 
Dreams, 1955), Heikhal ha-Kelim ha-Shevurim (1962), and 
Maggid ha-Atidot (“Fortune-teller, 1966), each of the four 
collections of short stories. Several authors have written his- 
torical novels in which Jerusalem is a central feature, such as 
Moshe Shamir’s Melekh Basar va-Dam (1954; King of Flesh and 
Blood, 1958) and Aaron A. Kabak’s Ba-Mishol ha-Zar (1937; 
The Narrow Path, 1968). 

Other authors who have written on Jerusalem or used it 
as a setting include: Dov Kimhi, Emesh (“Last Night,’ 1927) 
and Beit Hefez (1951), novels; Ezra Ha-Menahem, bein ha- 
Homot (“Between the Walls,” 1941); Y.D. Kamson, Yerusha- 
layim (1950); Aaron Reuveni, Ad Yerushalayim (1954) and 
Leylot Yerushalayim (1957); Efraim and Menahem Talmi, Sefer 
Yerushalayim (1956), a miscellany; H. Brandwein, Ba-Hazerot 
Yerushalayim (1958); Pinhas *Sadeh, Ha-Hayyim ke-Mashal 
(1968*; “Life as a Parable”) and Al Mazzavo shel ha-Adam (“On 
the Condition of Man,” 1967), novels. Mikhael Shelli (“My Mi- 
chael,” 1968), a novel by Amos Oz, is set in the Jerusalem of 
the period following the establishment of the State of Israel. 
Yizhak Navon’s play Bustan Sefaradi (1970), a dramatization 
of the author's childhood reminiscences, vividly portrays the 
Sephardi community in Jerusalem 40 years earlier. Yoram 
*Kaniuk tells the story of an Israeli soldier who is severely 
wounded during the War of Independence in his novel Himmo 
Melekh Yerushalayim (Himmo King of Jerusalem, 1965), setting 
it in an old monastery transformed temporarily into a hospital. 
For Shulamith * Hareven, in her much-acclaimed novel Ir Ya- 
mim Rabim (City of Many Days, 1972), pre-State Jerusalem is 
a poetic and conceptual space in which people with different 
religious and cultural convictions try to shape life together. In 
her novel Korot Hava Gottlieb (“The Adventures of Hava Got- 
tlieb,” 1968), Miriam Schwarz sheds light on the tempestuous 
fate of a young woman from the Orthodox neighborhood of 
Me’ah She’arim who hopes to escape the fetters of strict reli- 
gious life. Haim *Beér tells of a childhood among deeply reli- 
gious Jerusalemites in his novels Nozzot (1979) and Havalim 
(1998). Indeed, the dichotomy between a rigid religious life 
and the yearning for an emancipated, liberal way of living be- 
comes an important theme in Hebrew novels written in the 
1990s, many of which portray the hermetic world of religious 
people in Jerusalem (e.g., in novels by Yehudit Rotem, Mira 
Magen, Yisrael Segal). 

Jerusalem is the setting of quite a number of contempo- 
rary novels, although Tel Aviv has become a popular backdrop 
for many novels (e.g., by Yaakov *Shabtai, Yoram Kaniuk, Et- 
gar Keret), and Haifa has come to play an increasingly greater 
role in current Hebrew literature (e.g., in prose works by Abra- 
ham B. Yehoshua, Yehudit Katzir, Zeruya Lahav). Ariella Deem 
wrote Yerushalayim mesaheket Mahbo’m (1977), Reuven Bar- 
Yosef Zohorayim bi-Yerushalaim (“Noon in Jerusalem,’ 1978), 
and Efrat Roman-Asher tells, in Irushalem (2003), the story of 
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the first baby born in the city after the Six-Day War, combin- 
ing autobiographical elements with mystical undertones. Dan- 
iel Dothan tells the story of artists and dreamers in Jerusalem 
during the first half of the 20 century: Based upon historical 
and literary documents, his novel Al Meshulash Hafukh bein 
Kan la-Yareah (1993) brings together the German-Jewish po- 
etess Else Lasker-Schiiler, the sculptor Avraham Melnikov, the 
Hebrew poet Uri Zvi Greenberg, and others. Jerusalem is the 
city in which the German immigrant Bernhart tries to reor- 
ganize his life after the death of his wife, Paula, in Yoel Hoff- 
mann’s Bernhart (1989). The fact that Descartes’ book was lost 
when the couple moved from the German colony to Strauss 
Street is no mere accident: it suggests the loss of “European” 
logic in a place in which the newcomers feel disoriented and 
forlorn. For dramatist Yehoshua *Sobol, in his controversial 
play Sindrom Yerushalayim (The Jerusalem Syndrome, 1987), 
Jerusalem becomes the quintessence of erroneous political de- 
cisions, a paradigm of Zionist ideology gone astray. More re- 
cently, Jerusalem is the backdrop for Zeruya Shalev’s interna- 
tional bestseller Hayei Ahavah (Love Life, 1997). Amos Oz tells 
of a childhood in Jerusalem, of intellectuals and artists such as 
Agnon, Joseph Klausner, and Zelda, in his autobiographical 
novel Sippural Ahavah ve-Hoshekh (2002). Jerusalem as the 
arena of brutal terror attacks and, at the same time, a place of 
reconciliation and redemption, not least so in the Christian 
sense, is the setting for Abraham B. Yehoshua’s modern Pas- 
sion, his recent novel Shelihuto shel ha-Memuneh al Meshabei 
Enosh (“The Mission of the Human Resource Man,” 2004). 


[Avie Goldberg / Anat Feinberg (24 ed.)] 


IN OTHER RELIGIONS 

In Christianity 

Christian concern with Jerusalem involves the ancient con- 
cept of the city as a shrine of preeminent holiness, marking 
the physical and spiritual center of the cosmos, the spot at 
which history began and at which it will reach its apocalyp- 
tic consummation. The idea of an umbilicus mundi, a scale 
model, as it were, of the universe itself, at which a nation or 
tribe would gather periodically to renew its corporate life by 
the observance of the now familiar year-rites, was known to 
many ancient peoples, and the nations converted to Christi- 
anity had no difficulty accepting the supreme eschatological 
significance of Jerusalem and its Temple. The city’s unique sta- 
tus, however, raised certain questions that have never ceased 
to puzzle and divide Christian theologians, namely: Just how 
literally are Jerusalem's claims and promises to be taken? How 
can the prized continuity (back to Adam) of the city’s long his- 
tory be maintained if Christianity is a completely new, spiri- 
tualized, beginning? How can Jerusalem be the Holy City par 
excellence without also being the headquarters of the Church? 
How can the city’s prestige be exploited in the interests of a 
particular church or nation? These issues have all come to the 
fore in each of the main periods of Christian preoccupation 
with Jerusalem, namely: the “Golden Age” of the second and 
third centuries, the Imperial age from Constantine to Justin- 
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ian, the Carolingian revival, the Crusades, the period of in- 
trigues and grand designs, the time of patronage by the great 
powers, and the rise of Israel. 


IN THE SECOND AND THIRD CENTURIES. The question of 
literalism was paramount in the second and third centuries; 
the early Christians had been Jews of the apocalyptic-chiliastic 
persuasion with lively visions of a literal New Jerusalem, while 
an educated and growing minority (also among the Jews) fa- 
vored a more spiritual interpretation of the biblical promises 
and accused the old-school Christians of superstition and 
“Judaizing.” The banning of Jews from the city by Hadrian 
gave an advantage to the gentile party, and the “Doctors of 
the Church” made the Hellenized or “spiritualized” image of 
Jerusalem the official one (e.g., St. Jerome). Still, the millen- 
nialist teachings survived beneath the surface, occasionally 
bursting out in sectarian enthusiasm or becoming general 
in times of crisis, while the “Doctors” themselves repeatedly 
succumbed to the enticements of a real and earthly Holy City. 
Hence the ambiguities of literalism versus allegory might have 
been minimized, were it not that the continued presence and 
preachings of the Jews forced the Christians in self-defense to 
appeal to the doctrine of a purely spiritual Jerusalem. 

From Origen’s time, churchmen of all sects have been 
one in insisting that the New Jerusalem is for Christians only, 
since the Jewish city can never rise again. In the absence of 
scriptural support for this claim, various stock arguments 
are used, namely, Josephus’ description of the destruction of 
70 C.E. with its atmosphere of gloom and finality (By Iv, Vv, 3), 
the argument of silence in that the New Testament says noth- 
ing about a restitution of the city after Vespasian, the omi- 
nously lengthening period of time since the expulsion of the 
Jews, various tortured allegorical and numerological demon- 
strations, and the appeal to history with the ringing rhetorical 
challenge: “Where is your city now...?” 

A favorite argument (akin to a Jewish teaching about 
the Diaspora) was that Jerusalem had to be destroyed so that 
Jews and Christians alike might be scattered throughout the 
world as witnesses to the fulfillment of prophecy in the new 
religion. Against these were arguments that never ceased to 
annoy: Why did the city and Temple continue to flourish for 
42 years after the final pronunciation of doom, and why dur- 
ing that time did the Christians show every mark of reverence 
and respect for both? Why did Jesus weep for the destruction 
if it was in every sense necessary and desirable? Why do the 
Doctors insist that the destruction of Jerusalem by the Ro- 
mans was a great crime, and yet hail it as a blessed event, sa- 
luting its perpetrators as the builders of the New Jerusalem, 
even though they were the chief persecutors of the Christians? 
If expulsion from Jerusalem is proof of divine rejection of the 
Jews, does the principle not also hold good for their Christian 
successors? How can the antichrist sit in the Temple unless 
the city and Temple are built again by the Jews? The standard 
argument, that only a total and final dissolution would be fit 
punishment for the supreme crime of deicide, was frustrated 
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by the time schedule, which suggested to many that the city 
was destroyed to avenge the death not of Jesus but of James 
the Just. 

But if Jerusalem was to be permanently obliterated, the 
Christians could only inherit it in a spiritual sense. The Church 
was the New Jerusalem in which all prophecy was fulfilled, the 
Millennium attained, and all things became new. This raised a 
serious question of continuity, however: Has God chosen an- 
other people? Can one preserve the meaning of the eschato- 
logical drama while changing all the characters? Can a people 
(the Christians) be gathered that was never scattered? And 
what of the Heavenly Jerusalem? The approved school solu- 
tion with its inevitable rhetorical antithesis was to depict the 
Heavenly and the Earthly Jerusalems as opposites in all things, 
the one spiritual, the other carnal. Yet none of the fathers is 
able to rid himself of “corporeal” complications in the picture, 
and the two Jerusalems remain hopelessly confused, for in the 
end the two are actually to meet and fuse into one. Palestine 
was the scene of busy theological controversy on these and re- 
lated mysteries when the “Golden Age” of Christian Jerusalem 
came to an end with the persecutions of 250. 


THE IMPERIAL AGE. After the storm had passed, Constan- 
tine the Great at Rome, Nicaea, Constantinople, and else- 
where celebrated his victories over the temporal and spiri- 
tual enemies of mankind with brilliant festivals and imposing 
monuments. But his greatest victory trophy was “the New 
Jerusalem,” a sacral complex of buildings presenting the old 
hierocentric concepts in the Imperial pagan form, with the 
Holy Sepulcher as the center and chief shrine of the world. 
Jerusalem was treated as the legitimate spoils of Christian- 
Roman victory over the Jews, whose entire heritage — includ- 
ing the Temple - accordingly passed intact into the hands of 
the Christians. Henceforth, there remained no objections to 
giving Jerusalem its full measure of honor. Continuity back to 
Adam was established with suspicious ease by the rapid and 
miraculous discovery of every relic and artifact mentioned in 
the Bible, and a flood of pilgrims came to rehearse, Bible in 
hand (the earliest pilgrims, Silvia (383) and the Bordeaux Pil- 
grim (333), are markedly partial to Old Testament remains), 
the events of each holy place and undertake weary walks and 
vigils in a cult strangely preoccupied with caves and rites of 
the dead. The patriarch Macarius, who may have contrived the 
convenient discoveries of holy objects with an eye to restor- 
ing Jerusalem to its former preeminence, promoted a build- 
ing boom that reached a peak of great activity in the sixth and 
seventh centuries. 

Financed at first by Imperial bounty, the building pro- 
gram was later supported by wealthy individuals, and espe- 
cially by a line of illustrious matrons whose concern for the 
holy city goes back to Queen *Helena of Adiabene and whose 
number includes *Helena, the mother of Constantine; his 
mother-in-law, Eutropia; Eudocia, the wife of Theodosius 11; 
Verina, the wife of Leo 11; Sophia, the mother of St. Sabas; 
Paula; and Flavia, Domitilla, and Melania, rich Roman ladies 
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and friends of St. Jerome. By the end of the fourth century, 
Jerusalem had more than 300 religious foundations sustained 
by generous infusions of outside capital, until the economic 
decline of the fifth century forced the government to take the 
initiative, culminating in Justinian’s ambitious but fruitless 
building program. The period was one of specious brilliance 
in which, as J. Hubert notes, everything had to be splendens, 
rutilans, nitens, micans, radians, coruscans - i.e., brilliantly 
surfaced, while the actual remains of the buildings show slip- 
shod and superficial workmanship. 

Spared the barbarian depredations suffered by most of 
the world in the fifth and sixth centuries, Jerusalem was an 
island of security and easy money, where the population of all 
ranks was free to indulge in those factional feuds that were the 
blight of the Late Empire. Points of doctrine furnished stim- 
ulation and pretext for violent contests involving ambitious 
churchmen and their congregations, hordes of desert monks, 
government and military officials and their forces local and 
national, the ever-meddling great ladies, members of the Im- 
perial family and their followings, and the riotous and ubiq- 
uitous factions of the games in confused and shifting combi- 
nations. The Jews of Alexandria became associated with one 
of these factions, which in that notoriously fickle city found 
itself opposed to the faction of the Emperor Phocas, who or- 
dered his general, Bonossus, to suppress the corresponding 
faction in Jerusalem by converting all Jews by force. While 
pitched battles raged in the streets, a Persian army appeared at 
the gates, sent by Chosroes, the pro-Christian monarch seek- 
ing vengeance on the treacherous Phocas for the murder of 
his friend Mauritius. The Jews regarded this as a timely deliv- 
erance by a nation that had succored them before and sided 
with the Persians — an act not of treachery (as Christian writ- 
ers would have it) but of war, since Phocas had already called 
for their extermination as a people. The Christian world was 
stunned when Chosroes took the cross from Jerusalem in 
614 and elated when the victorious Heraclius brought it back 
in 628. Under the vehement urging of the monk Modestus, 
whom he had made patriarch and who aspired to rebuild Jeru- 
salem as a new Macarius, Heraclius, against his better judg- 
ment, took savage reprisals on the Jews. But within ten years 
the city fell to Omar, who allowed the pilgrimages to continue, 
while making Jerusalem a great Muslim shrine by the revival 
of the Temple complex, which the Christians, after long and 
studied neglect, also now claimed as their own. 

Though Christians, originally as Jews and later on church 
business, had always made pilgrimages to Jerusalem, the great 
surge of popular interest beginning in the fourth century 
alarmed some churchmen, who denounced the pilgrimage 
as wasteful of time and means, dangerous to life and morals, 
and a disruptive influence in the Church. Along with mo- 
nasticism, with which it was closely associated, the pilgrim- 
age to Jerusalem was an attempt to get back to the first order 
of the Church and retrieve the lost world of visions, martyrs, 
prophets, and miracles, and this implied dissatisfaction with 
the present order. The writings of the Church Fathers furnish 
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abundant evidence for the basic motivation of the pilgrims, 
which was the desire to reassure oneself of the truth of Chris- 
tianity by seeing and touching the very things the Bible told of, 
and experiencing contact with the other world by some overt 
demonstration of supernatural power (healing was the most 
popular). Only at Jerusalem could one receive this historical 
and miraculous reassurance in its fullness; only there did one 
have a right to expect a miracle. 

The earliest holy place visited was not, as might have been 
supposed, the Holy Sepulcher, but the footprint of Jesus on 
the Mount of Olives, the spot where he was last seen by men 
as he passed to heaven and would first be seen on his return 
(Cabrol and Leclercq, Dic. 7, 231). Contact was the basic idea - 
contact with the biblical past and with heaven itself, of which 
Jerusalem was believed to be a physical fragment. Tangible 
pieces of the Holy City, carried to distant parts of the world, 
gave rise to other holy centers, which in turn sent out their 
tangible relics like sparks from a central fire. The Christian 
world was soon covered by a net of holy shrines, built in imi- 
tation of the Church of the Holy Sepulcher or the Temple and 
often designated by the names of Jerusalem, the Temple or the 
Sepulcher. Each became a pilgrimage center in its own right, 
and there was a graded system of holiness measured on a scale 
of distance in time from Jesus and in space from Jerusalem, 
which remained “as far above all the other cities in the world 
in renown and holiness as the sun is above the stars.” 


THE CAROLINGIAN REVIVAL. In 800, after being fought over 
for two centuries by Muslim dynasties, Jerusalem was placed 
under the protection of Charlemagne, who was doing Hartn 
al-Rashid the service of annoying his Umayyad enemies in 
Spain. Although Rome had come under his protection five 
years earlier in the same way — by the presentation of holy keys 
and a banner from the bishop - it was the prestige of ruling 
Jerusalem that warranted the change in Charlemagne's title 
from king to emperor. Like Constantine, Charlemagne stim- 
ulated a revival of large-scale pilgrimage to Jerusalem and a 
tradition of royal generosity, endowing a church, school, mon- 
astery, and library. The Jerusalem hospitals for pilgrims were 
a tradition going back to pre-Christian times. From Darius 
to Augustus and the Emperors of the West, great rulers had 
courted the favor of heaven by pious donations to the holy city, 
and this tradition of royal bounty was continued through the 
Middle Ages, when kings imposed Jerusalem-taxes on their 
subjects and monks from Jerusalem made regular fund-rais- 
ing trips to Europe. 

During the years of the “quasi-protectorate of the West- 
ern Emperors” over Jerusalem and the revived Byzantine con- 
trol (made possible by Muslim disunity), a steadily mounting 
stream of pilgrims even from the remotest regions of north- 
western and Slavic Europe came to bathe in the Jordan, pray 
at the Holy Sepulcher, and endow pious foundations. Stimu- 
lated by the end-of-the-world excitement of the year 1000, 
this stream “multiplied tenfold” in the 11 century, culminat- 
ing in great mass pilgrimages of thousands led by eminent 
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lords and churchmen. When the Seljuks, having defeated the 
Byzantine army in 1071 and occupied Jerusalem in 1075, be- 
came oppressive in their fees and controls of the holy places, 
Christian leadership felt obliged to “take up again the part of 
Charlemagne,” and the armed pilgrimage led by Robert le Fri- 
son (1085-90) was hailed enthusiastically throughout Europe 
and viewed by pope and Byzantine emperor alike as advance 
reconnaissance for a crusade. 


THE CRUSADES. The Crusades were the expression of a pop- 
ular religious revival in which Jerusalem, restored to its full 
apocalyptic status (the Crusading literature has a strongly 
Old Testament flavor), offered a welcome door of escape to all 
classes from economic and social conditions that had become 
intolerable in Europe. The Crusades have also been described 
as the complete feudalization of Christianity by an ancient 
chivalric tradition, with Jesus as a liege lord whose injuries 
must be avenged and whose stronghold must be liberated. The 
language of the Crusading literature bears this out, as does its 
conscious affinity with older epic literature (reflected later in 
Tasso), the significant exchange of embassies, and the close 
resemblance of Asiatic to European arms and accoutrements, 
suggesting an older common “Epic Milieu” and the nature of 
the Crusades as a Voelkerwanderung. 

From the fourth century the Western Church had ac- 
cepted, with the Roman victory cult, the concept of world 
polarity, dividing the human race into the blessed (Jerusalem, 
Church, ager pacatus) and the damned (Babylon, unbelievers, 
ager hosticus), reflected in the *jihad concept of the Muslim 
countercrusade. Such a concept assumed papal leadership of 
all crusades, giving rise to baffling questions of imperial, pa- 
pal, and royal prerogative. These came to a head in the Latin 
Kingdom of Jerusalem, whose assizes, though the most perfect 
expression of a model feudal society, remained but an ideal, “a 
lawyers’ paradise,’ where royalty, exploiting the city’s propin- 
quity to heaven, dramatized its own claims to divine author- 
ity with pageantry of unsurpassed splendor. This motif was 
developed by the military religious orders of the Hospitalers 
(founded by the Amalfi merchants in 1048 and open only to 
the nobility) and the Templars, each claiming a monopoly of 
the unique traditional power and glory of Jerusalem and the 
Temple and, hence, displaying an independence of action that 
in the end was its undoing. 


INTRIGUES AND GRAND DESIGNS. The Crusades challenged 
the infidel to a formal trial-of-arms at Jerusalem to prove 
which side was chosen of God. The great scandal of the Cru- 
sades is accordingly not the cynical self-interest, betrayal, 
and compromise with the enemy that blights them from the 
beginning, but simply their clear-cut and humiliating failure, 
which dealt a mortal blow to medieval ideas of feudal and ec- 
clesiastical dominion. With the loss of all the East, “Operation 
Jerusalem” adopted a new strategy of indirection, approach- 
ing its goal variously and deviously by wars against European 
heretics, preaching missions (through which the Franciscans 
held a permanent Roman bridgehead in Jerusalem), and lo- 
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cal crusades against Jews and Muslims as steps in grand de- 
signs of global strategy. The grandiose plans of Charles v111, 
Alfonso of Castile, Joao 11, Albuquerque, and Don Sebastian 
all had as their ultimate objective the liberation of the Holy 
Sepulcher, as indeed did all of Columbus’ projects (S. Madar- 
iaga, Christopher Columbus). A marked kabbalistic influence 
has been detected in these plans, and indeed the ever-living 
hopes of the Jews, fired by new prophecies and new messiahs, 
were not without effect in Catholic and Protestant circles, as 
appears in the career of the humanist Guillaume *Postel, who, 
acclaimed at the court of France for his philological researches 
in Jerusalem, urged the transfer of the papacy to that city and 
finally declared himself to be the Shekhinah. 

Christians in the post-Crusader period continued their 
dream of Jerusalem, but those who did manage to obtain a 
foothold there were largely engaged in unseemly squabbles 
over minute rights in the Holy Places. The great reformers, 
while mildly condemning pilgrimages, placed strong em- 
phasis on the purely spiritual nature of the New Jerusalem 
and the utter impossibility of the Jews ever returning to build 
an earthly city. This was necessary to counteract the tendency 
to apocalyptic excitement and renewed deference to the Jews 
attendant upon the Reformation’s intensive preoccupation 
with the Bible, as various groups of enthusiasts took to build- 
ing their own local New Jerusalems or preparing to migrate 
to Palestine for the task. Such groups flourished down through 
the 19" century. Protestant pilgrims to Jerusalem from the 
16" to the 20 centuries have consistently condemned the 
“mummery” of the older pilgrimages, while indulging in their 
own brand of ecstatic dramatizations. Whereas the Catho- 
lic practice has been to identify archaeological remains as 
the very objects mentioned in the Bible, the Protestants have 
been no less zealous in detecting proof for the Scriptures in 
every type of object observed in the Holy Land. Chateaubri- 
and’s much publicized visit to Jerusalem in 1806 combined 
religious, literary, and intellectual interest and established 
a romantic appeal of the Holy Land that lasted through the 
century. 

When Jerusalem was thrown open to the West in the 
1830s by Muhammad Ali, European and American mission- 
aries hastened to the spot with ambitious projects of convert- 
ing the Jews, with an eye to the fulfillment of prophecy in the 
ultimate restoration of the Holy City. Even the ill-starred An- 
glo-Lutheran bishopric of 1841 had that in view, and Newman's 
denunciation of the plan as a base concession to the Jews and 
Protestants indicated the stand of the Roman Catholic Church, 
which in 1847 appointed a resident patriarch for Jerusalem. 
In the mounting rivalry of missions and foundations that fol- 
lowed, France used her offices as protector of Roman Catholics 
and holy places in the East (under Capitulations of Francis 1, 
1535, renewed in 1740) to advance her interests in the Orient, 
e.g., in the Damascus blood libel of 1840. When Louis Na- 
poleon was obliged by his Catholic constituents to reactivate 
French claims to holy places that France had long neglected 
and the Russians long cherished, “the foolish affair of the Holy 
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Places” (as he called it) led to the Crimean War and its por- 
tentous chain of consequences. 


PATRONAGE BY THE POWERS. In the second half of the 19 
century, the major powers and churches were stimulated by 
mutual rivalry to seek commanding positions in Jerusalem 
through the founding of eleemosynary institutions over which 
they retained control. Beyond the hard facts of geography and 
economics, the religious significance of the city continued to 
exert steady pressure on the policies of all Great Powers, as 
when the German kaiser gratified his Catholic subjects with 
the gift of the “Dormition,” proclaimed Protestant unity by 
the dedication of the great Jerusalem Church, and sought per- 
sonal fulfillment in a state pilgrimage to Jerusalem and the pa- 
tronage of Zionism (thwarted by his advisers). The taking of 
Jerusalem by Allenby in 1917 was hailed through the Christian 
world as the fulfillment of prophecy and deplored by the Mus- 
lims as a typical Crusade against their holy city. World War 11 
was followed by increasing interest in Jerusalem as a center 
of ecumenical Christianity, though old religious and national 
rivalries of long standing and great variety continued to flour- 
ish. The 20'-century pilgrimages acquired a touristic air in 
keeping with the times, interest in Jerusalem having a more 
sophisticated and intellectual tone. Even the old and vexing 
problem of the priority of Jerusalem, “mother of Churches,’ 
over other Christian bishoprics has been approached in a spirit 
of mutual concession and with respect for the autonomy of the 
various bishoprics of Jerusalem. This liberalized attitude may 
be a response to what is regarded in some Christian circles 
as the Jewish challenge to the basic Christian thesis that only 
Christians can possess a New Jerusalem. While the Great Pow- 
ers for over a century cautiously sought to exploit the energies 
of Zionism and its sympathizers, it has been openly conceded 
that the Jews might indeed rebuild their city - though only as 
potential Christians. Though some Christians are even will- 
ing to waive that proviso, the fundamental thesis is so firmly 
rooted that the progress of Israel is commonly viewed not as a 
refutation of it but as a baffling and disturbing paradox. 


A NEW IMAGE OF ISRAEL. With the Israel military victories 
of 1948, 1956, and 1967, the Christian world was confronted 
by a new image of a heroic Israel. The picture was agreeable 
or disturbing to Christians depending on which of two main 
positions one chose to take, and the years of tension follow- 
ing the Six-Day War of June 1967 were marked by an increas- 
ing tendency among Christians everywhere to choose sides. 
On the one hand, the tradition of the Church Fathers and Re- 
formers, emphasized anew by Arnold Toynbee, looked upon 
a Jewish Jerusalem as a hopeless anachronism and deplored 
any inclination to identify ancient with modern Israel. ‘This 
attitude rested on the theory, developed by generations of 
theologians, that only Christians could be rightful heirs to the 
true Covenant and the Holy City. Roman Catholics continued 
to hold the position, propounded by Pope Pius x to Herzl in 
1904, that the return of the Jews to Jerusalem was a demonstra- 
tion of messianic expectations which that church considered 
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discredited and outmoded. Those suspicious of the progress 
of Israel naturally chose to minimize the moral and world- 
historical significance of Jerusalem and to treat the problems 
of modern Israel as purely political. On the other hand were 
Bible-oriented Christians of all denominations in whom the 
successes of the Israelis inspired to a greater or lesser extent 
renewed hope and interest in the literal fulfillment of bibli- 
cal prophecy. To such persons, in varying degrees, the Jewish 
military achievements appeared as steps toward the fulfill- 
ment of the eschatological promise to Abraham (Gen. 15:18). 
As interest in Jerusalem shifted from the antiquarian appeal 
of the 1950s to heightened eschatological allure, something 
of the old Christian vision of Jerusalem seemed to stir the 
Christian conscience. 

[Hugh Nibley] 
In Muslim Thought 
According to orthodox Islam there are three temples in the 
world to which special holiness is attached: the Ka‘ba in 
Mecca, the Mosque of Muhammad in Medina, and the Tem- 
ple Mount in Jerusalem, in order of their holiness to Mus- 
lims. While researchers of past generations viewed the tradi- 
tions favoring Jerusalem as originating in the period of the 
Umayyad caliphs who lived in Syria and had to fight against 
the rebels who ruled Mecca and Medina, modern research- 
ers deny this and maintain that the adoration of Jerusalem is 
found in early Islam. According to Ezekiel 5:5 and 38:12, the 
Temple Mount and especially the *even shetiyyah - the rock 
on which the Ark stood - is the hub of the universe. Muslim 
scientists even found corroboration for this view in their cal- 
culations that the Temple Mount is located in the center of the 
fourth climatic zone, the central region north of the Equator 
in which man can develop civilized life. 

The adoration of Jerusalem in Islam, however, is primar- 
ily based on the first verse of Sura 17 of the Koran, which de- 
scribes Muhammad’s Night Journey (isra’). Tradition states 
that when the “Servant” (Muhammad) was sleeping near the 
Ka'ba, the angel Gabriel brought him to a winged creature 
(Burdq) and they went out to the “Outer Mosque” (al-Masjid 
al-Aqsa). From there they rose to heaven (mi‘raj). On their 
way through the heavens they met good and evil powers; on 
reaching their destination they saw Abraham, Moses, and 
Jesus. The “Servant” prayed among the prophets as a leader, 
ie., he was recognized as the foremost among them. There 
are differences of opinion regarding the nature of the journey 
and its purpose. Some view it as a description of a dream, but 
the official opinion of Muslim theologians is that Muham- 
mad made this journey while awake and actually traversed 
the ground. Some hold that the “furthest Mosque” is in the 
seventh heaven, paralleling the Ka‘ba (like Yerushalayim shel 
ma‘lah = Celestial Jerusalem), but the accepted opinion, at 
least from the second century of the hijra, is that this is the 
Temple Mount in Jerusalem (not the mosque which was built 
later and called al-Masjid al-Aqsa). This story was probably 
told to Muhammad by Jews, since he was familiar with the 
midrashic works popular in his time, e.g., The Book of Jubi- 
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lees, The Book of Enoch, and Toledot Moshe (extant in an Ar- 
abic version), which describe Moses’ journey to heaven and 
his visits to paradise and hell. This story and its usual inter- 
pretation greatly elevated the holiness of Jerusalem in Islam. 
In addition to the Temple Mount, other places in Jerusalem 
were also regarded as holy, e.g., the tomb of Mary where the 
first Umayyad caliph Mu‘awiya is known to have prayed at the 
time of his coronation in 661. 

Upon his arrival to Medina in 622, Muhammad recited 
the prayers facing towards Jerusalem, in order to convince the 
Jews of that city to adopt the new religion. He continued with 
this gibla (direction of prayer) for 16 or 18 months (Rajab or 
Sha‘ban of 2 a.H., i.e., January or February 624). However, 
failing in his attempts to attract the Jews, he changed the di- 
rection to Mecca (see Sura 2:136ff.; Tabari, Jami‘ al-baydan ‘an 
ta’wil dy al-Qur4@n, 111, 138 stira 3:142). 

It is noteworthy that in the Koran there is no explicit 
mention of Jerusalem, not by any of the names by which it 
was known before Islam or immediately after the appearance 
of the new religion. Exegesis of the Koran, which was just be- 
ginning towards the end of the first century of the hijra, began 
to ascribe to Jerusalem names and bynames which appear in 
the Koran. Among the rest, they mentioned al-Masjid al-Aqsa, 
the furthest mosque or the extreme one. It appears that Mu- 
hammad’s Nocturnal Journey, which became one of the most 
important elements determining the holiness of Jerusalem for 
Muslims, took shape and was linked to Jerusalem no earlier 
than when construction began on the al-Aqsa Mosque near 
the Dome of the Rock. When caliph ‘Abd al-Malik built the 
Dome, the identification of Jerusalem or the Temple Mount 
with the site of the Nocturnal Journey was neither known nor 
accepted, for if this were not so, the caliph would undoubtedly 
have utilized it to add to the holiness of the magnificent struc- 
ture and the area around it. This should have found expression 
in the many inscriptions carved on the walls of the building. 
‘The single reference to the verse of the Nocturnal Journey is 
found in later additions dating from the Ottoman period. 

For most Muslims the status of Jerusalem was fixed for 
generations: Its mosque is the third most important in Islam. 
However, it is not a holy site in the Muslim sense of holiness 
(hurma) but rather in the general sense (qudusiyya), for every 
mosque is considered a holy place. In later days, the difference 
between these two concepts became clouded as Muslims used 
the more specific (hurma-haram) for Jerusalem, even though 
this contrasts with Islamic law, which gives the title haram 
only to Mecca and Medina (I. Hasson, in J. Prawer and H. 
Ben-Shammai (eds.), The History of Jerusalem, the early Mus- 
lim period (1996), 349-85; Ibn Taymiyya, Qa‘ida fi ziydrat Bayt 
al-Magqdis, in his al-Rasail al-kubra). 

Despite this change, Jerusalem retained its special holi- 
ness among the Muslims, and Muslim tradition added numer- 
ous layers to it. There are also hadiths (sayings attributed to 
Muhammad which are the basic oral law of Islam) regarding 
the great value of prayer said in Jerusalem. Muslim tradition 
relates, among other things, that the Holy Rock (al-sakhra, i.e., 
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even ha-shetiyyah) is located exactly beneath Allah's throne 
and above a cave which is the “well of spirits,” where all the 
souls of the dead congregate twice weekly. Due to the rock’s 
holiness, the angels visited it 2,000 times before the creation of 
the first man and Noah’s ark came to rest on it. It is part of par- 
adise and all the sweet waters on earth emanate from it. These 
stories, mostly taken from rabbinic aggadah, reached the Mus- 
lims mainly from Jews converted to Islam, as indicated by the 
names of the narrators recorded in the tradition itself. 

Muslim legend closely connects Jerusalem with the day 
of judgment. According to the Muslim faith, at the end of 
days (see *Eschatology), the angel of death, Israfil, will blow 
the ram’s horn three times while standing on the rock, which 
will be done after the Ka‘ba comes to visit the Temple Mount. 
Arabic works such as Kitab Ahwal al-Qiyama (“Book of the 
Phases of Resurrection”) contain detailed descriptions of the 
day of judgment which will then commence. All the dead 
will congregate on the Mount of Olives, and the angel Gabriel 
will move paradise to the right of Allah’s Throne and hell to 
its left. All mankind will cross a long bridge suspended from 
the Mount of Olives to the Temple Mount, which will be nar- 
rower than a hair, sharper than a sword, and darker than night. 
Along the bridge there will be seven arches and at each arch 
man will be asked to account for his actions. The faithful who 
are found innocent will receive from Asiya, Pharaoh's wife, and 
Miriam, the sister of Moses, sweet water from the rivers of par- 
adise in the shade of a palm tree which will also be beneath 
the rock. Most of these stories came from midrashic literature, 
such as Pirkei Moshe, and some of them from Christian works 
(see “Last Judgment,’ in The Encyclopaedia of the Quran; O. 
Liven-Kafri, in Cathedra 86 (1998), 23-56). 

In the third hijri century/ninth c.z., there appeared 
collections of Traditions called Fada@il Bayt al-Maqdis (the 
Praises of Jerusalem). The most important are Fad@il al-Bayt 
al-Muqaddas of al-Wasiti, Fada’il Bayt al-Maqdis wa-l-Khalil 
wa- Fad@il al-Sham of Abi al-Ma‘ali al-Musharraf ibn al- 
Murajja, and Ithdf al-akhissa bi-fad@il al-masjid al-aqsa of 
Mulammad ibn Shams al-Din al-Suyati al-Minhaji. 

Jerusalem also has a special place in Muslim mysticism. 
There is a Muslim tradition that Jerusalem is the pit of the as- 
cetics and servants of God and that 4o righteous men live in 
it, thanks to whose virtues the rains fall, plagues are averted, 
and the world in general exists. These righteous men are called 
abdal (“those who are replaced”), because when one dies an- 
other replaces him. Actually this tradition is apparently not an 
early one but reflects the importance attributed to Jerusalem 
by the mystics from the beginnings of the mystical trend in 
Islam and the growing emphasis on its sanctity from genera- 
tion to generation. Even the first Muslim mystics held that liv- 
ing in Jerusalem or elsewhere in Erez Israel purifies the soul 
and that eating its fruits is permitted and legal (halal). For 
this reason many of them came to Jerusalem to be close to its 
holiness. Apparently the adoration of Jerusalem on the part 
of the Muslim mystics was mainly influenced by the example 
of Christian asceticism, which flourished in Erez Israel, and 
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especially in the vicinity of Jerusalem, during the centuries 
preceding its conquest by the Muslims. 

Affection for Jerusalem and its sanctuaries grew as a re- 
sult of its temporary loss during the Crusades. Indeed, the 
reaction to the wars with the Crusaders in the 12‘ and 13 
centuries was an important factor in the development of Ar- 
abic literature and travelogues (see *Travelers, Christian and 
Muslim) on Jerusalem, Hebron (al-Khalil), and Palestine as 
a whole and their importance for Islam. Descriptions of the 
Muslim holy *places have been preserved from that time on. 
Some are of great historical importance, being the principal 
stimulus for Muslim pilgrimages to the holy places in Jeru- 


salem. 
[Eliyahu Ashtor / Isaac Hasson (24 ed.)] 


IN THE ARTS 


In Literature 

An immensely rich and varied treasury of literature, art, and 
music has been devoted to Jerusalem by both Jews and non- 
Jews from early medieval times onward. Many of these treat- 
ments deal with specific events, such as the return from the 
Babylonian captivity and the Roman siege and destruction of 
Jerusalem (see *Titus in the Arts). During the Middle Ages, 
Jewish paytanim composed hundreds of poems on the subject 
(see above; Liturgy) and parallel Christian devotional works 
include “Jerusalem the Golden” (from De contemptu mundi) 
by Bernard of Cluny and several other hymns of the same title. 
Pre-fabricated stage settings of medieval English mystery and 
miracle plays often represented the Holy City, and innumera- 
ble “descriptions” were written by Crusader chroniclers, Arab 
historians, and travelers of various periods (see *Itineraries of 
Erez Israel; *Pilgrimages, Christian and Muslim). The major 
Renaissance treatment of the subject was the Italian poet Tor- 
quato Tasso’s epic Gerusalemme liberata (1581; translated 1594 
and again by Edward Fairfax as Godfrey of Bulloigne, 1600), 
an account of the Crusaders’ siege and capture of Jerusalem 
combining the traditions of classical and medieval romance 
writing. Following the Reformation, many Protestant writers 
evoked the image of the Holy City in verse and prose, but few 
works were specifically devoted to the theme. 

Probably as a result of the social, political, and religious 
ferment of the 19" century, particularly in Britain, the “New 
Jerusalem” became the symbol of man’s yearning for a bet- 
ter life and a nobler form of society. This tendency had a re- 
markable development in the works of the English poet Wil- 
liam *Blake (e.g., in Jerusalem, The Emanation of the Giant 
Albion, 1804), whose “Jerusalem, a poem prefacing Milton 
(1804) which was later to become a British Labour Party an- 
them, ends: 


I will not cease from mental fight, 
Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand, 
Till we have built Jerusalem, 

In England’s green and pleasant land. 


This type of idealization also characterizes John Mason Neale’s 
“Jerusalem the Golden,’ one of the best-known hymns of the 
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Victorian era. In 19'®-century works ranging in tone from pi- 
ous devotion to cynicism and humor, the modern city of Jeru- 
salem was described by writers such as the Catholic Chateau- 
briand and the Protestant Pierre Loti in France, the Austrian 
Ludwig August *Frankl, and the U.S. authors Mark Twain and 
Herman Melville. 

From the beginning of the 20" century, there was an even 
more pronounced literary interest in Jerusalem’s present and 
future, especially as a result of Zionist settlement and the de- 
velopment of the city’s new Jewish section. An outstanding 
Scandinavian work on the theme was Selma Lagerléf’s two- 
volume Jerusalem (1901-02; Eng. 1915), a novel about Swedish 
settlers in Palestine. Her fellow-countryman, Sven Anders He- 
din (who was of partly Jewish descent), described his tour of 
the Holy Land from Damascus to Sinai in Jerusalem (c. 1916; 
To Jerusalem, 1917), a travel book markedly pro-German and 
anti-British in tone. Hedin, who was later sympathetic to the 
Nazis, here made many references to Jewish biblical and later 
history, treating Zionism in an objective manner and illustrat- 
ing his text with many of his own sketches of Jewish types. A 
similar approach was adopted by the English Catholic G.K. 
Chesterton (The New Jerusalem, 1920) and by the French 
writers Jean and Jéréme Tharaud (Lan prochain a Jérusaleml, 
1924). In most travel literature dealing with Erez Israel the 
main stress has been on Jerusalem. 

Much popular English and USS. fiction dealt with the city 
and its daily life and development during the period of the 
British Mandate and, later, during Jerusalem's political divi- 
sion between Israel and Jordan (1948-67). Two books of this 
kind were John Brophy’s novel Julian’s Way (1949) and Mu- 
riel Spark’s The Mandelbaum Gate (1966). However, most of 
the important 20''-century treatments have been the work of 
Jewish authors. Mainly poems, novels, and short stories, these 
range from evocations of bygone days in the Old City to the 
reunification of Jerusalem after the Six-Day War. A rare Sla- 
vonic handling of the subject was Pesni za Erusalim (“Songs 
for Jerusalem,” 1924) by the Bulgarian Jewish poet Oram ben 
Ner (Saul Mezan, 1893-1944). Personal reflections are con- 
tained in Das Hebraeerland (1937), a prose work by the Ger- 
man poet and refugee Else *Lasker-Schueler. The Jewish peo- 
ple’s historic return to the Western Wall forms the climax of 
Elie *Wiesel’s novel, Le mendiant de Jérusalem (1968; A Beggar 
in Jerusalem, 1970). A modern collection of literature about 
the city is Dennis Silk’s Retrievements: A Jerusalem Anthology 
(1968), and Philip Roth places the protagonist of Operation 
Shylock (1993) in Jerusalem. 


In Art 
Representations of Jerusalem in plastic arts combine fea- 
tures of the real city and signs of its symbolic meanings in 
the main monotheistic religions, or are purely imaginary and 
symbolic. 

Depictions of the *Temple’s implements are the earliest 
surviving images relating to Jerusalem. The seven-branched 
menorah was engraved on stone in the tomb of Jason (second 
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century B.C.E.). The menorah, together with the showbread 
table, was minted on a coin of Mattathias Antigonus (ruled 
40-37 B.C.E.). The Temple's menorah, table, and an altar were 
scratched on the plaster of a dwelling house from the Hero- 
dian period (37-4 B.c.E.). These pictures conveyed the Jewish 
attitude to Jerusalem as the terrestrial abode of God’s Sanc- 
tuary and the foremost place of divine worship. After the de- 
struction of the Second Temple in 70 c.£., the Temple's facade 
and implements of the worship and rituals became symbols 
of the messianic reestablishment of the Temple that would be 
followed by restoration of the Jewish political sovereignty in 
Jerusalem and Israel. An early example of this is the facade 
of the Temple, rendered as a classical tetrastyle, a schematic 
drawing of the *Ark of the Covenant in the midst of it, the lu- 
lav and etrog, and inscription “Jerusalem” on *Bar Kokhba’s 
silver tetradrachm (133 c.£.). The Julav and etrog near the in- 
scription “second year for freedom of Israel” on the reverse of 
this coin reinforce the liturgical and messianic allusions of the 
Temple's image: these species are used on Sukkot - the feast 
that marked the consecration of Solomon's Temple (1 Kings 
8), was celebrated by pilgrimage to the Temple (Deut. 16:16), 
and is the time when, at the end of days, all the peoples will 
assembly in Jerusalem (Zech. 14:16ff.). Creators of ancient and 
early medieval Jewish paintings, mosaics, and reliefs conven- 
tionally featured the Temple as a columned facade, portal, or 
aedicula (see *Temple: in Art), whereas the cityscape of Jeru- 
salem did not occupy their mind. 

A symbol of the whole city of Jerusalem was found in 
ancient Jewish jewelry: after the “war of Quietus” (early sec- 
ond century) some rabbis forbade brides to wear the crowns 
called “Jerusalem of gold” or “a city of gold,” for it was a 
“Greek, i.e., enemy, custom (Sot. 49a-b; Ty Sot. 9:24, 3; Shab. 
59a; cf. Ned. 50a). These descriptions are reminiscent of “mu- 
ral crowns” designed like the walls and towers of a city and 
sometimes made of gold. Such a mural crown was an attribute 
of the goddess Tyche, whose images were widespread in the 
Hellenized Middle East. Purportedly, it was an act of remem- 
brance of the destruction of Jerusalem by “putting it al rosh 
simhati” literally “on the head of joy” (Ps. 137:6) that inspired 
the association of a golden mural crown on the head of a Jew- 
ish bride with an eschatological “Jerusalem of gold.” 

Similar symbolic modes were implemented in early im- 
ages of Jerusalem in Early Christian art. An ordinary, gener- 
alized architectural setting, comprising roofed colonnades or 
a row of arched and crenellated city-gates behind the figures 
of Christ and his disciples in fourth-century Roman sarcoph- 
agi, stood for eternal, heavenly Jerusalem (e.g., sarcophagus 
from 380-390 in S. Ambrogio, Milan). An aedicula appeared 
as a pars-pro-toto representation of the Temple in Jerusalem 
in the floor mosaics from the fifth or the sixth century in Byz- 
antine churches on Mount Nebo in Jordan and in the Latin 
Ashburnham Pentateuch (seventh century, Paris, BN, Lat. 
nouv. acq. 2334, fol. 2). 

The establishment of the Sepulchrum Domini church 
(“Holy Sepulcher,’ 326-327) by Constantine the Great, along 
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with the proliferation of churches up to the mid-sixth century, 
created a new Christian topography of Jerusalem. The rotunda 
of the Holy Sepulcher was often depicted on pilgrim’s ampul- 
lae (vessels for consecrated liquid) that reached Christian com- 
munities in the West and East, and its round plan served as a 
model for many Italian churches of the second half of the fourth 
century. In the background of the mosaic of the Church of St. 
Pudenziana in Rome (384-389, 401-417), a picture of the real 
Constantinian complex of the Holy Sepulcher appears above 
the wall with 12 gates of celestial Jerusalem (two of them were 
later erased). This number reinforces the relation of the picture 
to the eschatological Jerusalem described in Revelation 21:12. 

Christian religious and ideological concepts of Jerusalem 
were imposed on the real topography of the city. The pictorial 
map of Jerusalem (560-565) on the floor mosaic in the Church 
in Madaba (Jordan) depicts the Holy Sepulcher in the midst 
of the cardo maximus in the very center of the city, though 
the real church is found northwest of that point. The domi- 
nating position of the Holy Sepulcher represents the vision of 
mundane Jerusalem as the place of Christ’s resurrection and 
a preview of the ideal, heavenly Jerusalem. 

Since at least the ninth century, the apocalyptic vision of 
heavenly Jerusalem in Revelation 21:10-22:5 related patristic 
exegesis, and the teaching on the Civitate Dei by *Augustine 
of Hippo (354-430) inspired conventional depictions of Jeru- 
salem in ecclesiastic art and manuscripts. The Apocalypse of 
Trier (North France, first quarter of the ninth century; Trier, 
Stadtsbibliothek, cod. 31, fols. 69-71), the earliest-known illu- 
minated manuscript of the Book of Revelation, gives a com- 
bination of a frontal view of the fortified city wall from out- 
side and a bird's-eye view of objects inside, with the inner side 
of the wall behind them. The painting creates an image of a 
stronghold with 12 towers (Rev. 21:12-13) enclosing in its midst 
churches or a lamb, a symbol of Christ, who substitutes for 
the Temple in the apocalyptic Jerusalem (Rev. 21:22), and the 
Tree of Life. Many medieval manuscripts of the Apocalypse 
and the commentary on it by Beatus of Liébana (d. 798) rep- 
resent a geometrical scheme of heavenly Jerusalem consist- 
ing of a section of the city wall with three gates on each side 
of a square containing Christ and/or the lamb as an illustra- 
tion of the city with the gates for the 12 *tribes of Israel (Rev. 
21:12). Jerusalem in the middle of nations with its gates facing 
the four winds, a counterpart of the Temple in Ezekiel’s vision 
(40:1-43:12), marks the center of the world and the prevalence 
of Christ’s power in the cosmos. The Apocalypse of Valenci- 
ennes (Liege (?), first quarter of the ninth century; Valenci- 
ennes, Bibl. Municipale, ms. 99 fol. 38) exemplifies the circular 
images of heavenly Jerusalem with triple gates on the four car- 
dinal points of the perimeter. In Romanesque cathedrals (e.g., 
in Aachen and Hildesheim), the monumental lamps made as 
a gilt hoop looking like a city wall with 12 or 24 towered gates 
represented heavenly Jerusalem as a luminous circular city 
hovering above the worshippers. 

Although deviating from the definition of Jerusalem as 
“civitas in quadro posita” in Revelation 21:16, these images em- 
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phasize the idea of the city as the umbilicus mundi (“the na- 
vel of the world”), the concept adopted from classical thought 
(Philo, Legation ad Gaium, 294). Like the round Holy Sepul- 
cher, a circular Jerusalem symbolized Christ's resurrection 
and the new life of the world. Crusader pictorial maps (e.g., 
Brussels, Bibl. Royale, ms. 9823-9824, fol. 157) involve frontal 
depictions of Christian landmarks of the mundane Jerusalem 
into the abstract circular scheme and stress the cruciform of 
the cardo and decumanus in order to give the real topogra- 
phy a christologic meaning. A medallion enclosing a picture 
of Jerusalem is the center of the map of the world, shaped as 
a trefoil, a symbol of the Trinity, in Heinrich Buenting’s Itin- 
erarium Sacrae Scripturae (Wittenberg 1587). 

The symbolic approach to real Jerusalem had an effect 
on the Christian comprehension of the Muslim Qubbat as- 
Sakhrah (Dome of the Rock) built on the spot of the Temple 
in Jerusalem in 691-692. The Crusaders, who in 1141 dedicated 
this octagonal domed structure as the Templum Domini (God's 
Temple) church, imparted it with associations with the Tem- 
ple. The Templum Domini and the Sepulchrum Domini, simi- 
larly rendered as domed towers rising behind a fortified city 
gate, stand for Jerusalem in the lead seal of John of Brienne, a 
ruler of the Crusader Kingdom of Jerusalem (1210-1225). The 
juxtaposition of the two edifices restates the idea that Chris- 
tianity stems from both the Old and New Testaments. Eccle- 
siastic vessels, mainly monstrances and chalice-like ciboria 
containing the sacrament; reliquaries; and censers, designed 
as a round or equilateral domed structure, usually symbolized 
the Templum Domini, Solomon's Temple, and Jerusalem. The 
Dome of the Rock dominates in landscapes of biblical and 
real Jerusalem in European art. Erhard Reeuwich’s illustra- 
tion to Bernhard von Breydenbach’s Peregrination in terram 
sanctam (Mainz, 1486) transforms the pilgrims’ impressions 
of Jerusalem into a bird’s-eye view of buildings around the 
disproportionately great Dome of the Rock. In a view of the 
biblical Jerusalem in Hartmann Schedel’s Liber Chronicarum 
(Nuremberg, 1494), three rings of city walls enclose a great 
structure resembling the Dome that is explicitly labeled as the 
Templum Salomonis. Italian Renaissance painters and archi- 
tects accepted the octagonal Dome in the center of Jerusalem, 
in the light of Vitruvius’s theory locating the ideal centrally 
planned temple in the midst of an ideal centrally planned city. 
Idealized Renaissance copies of the Dome of the Rock appear 
in church architecture (Donato Bramante, the Tempietto at San 
Pietro in Montorio, 1502-1511, Rome) and represent the Tem- 
ple in Jerusalem in paintings by Pietro Perugino (1450-1523), 
Raphael (1483-1520), and Vittore Carpaccio (1472-1526). 

European scenery in Christian pictures of Jerusalem also 
stems from the Christian perception of the sacred history as 
ever contemporary. In Jean Fouquet’s illustrations to Jewish 
Antiquities by *Josephus Flavius (1470-1475; Paris, Bibl. Nat., 
Ms. Fr. 247), the Temple in Jerusalem looks like a Gothic ca- 
thedral in a French city. Following the same achronical con- 
cept, the Jerusalem cityscape is painted as typically Italian in 
Duccio’s Entry into Jerusalem (Maesta, verso, 1308-1311; Si- 
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ena, Museo dell’Opera del Duomo), Netherlandish in Hiero- 
nymus Bosch’s “Ecce Homo” (ca. 1485; Frankfurt am Main, 
Stadtisches Kunstinstitut), and German in the Stories of the 
Passion by an anonymous painter from Westfalen (ca. 1480; 
Torun, St. Jacob Church). 

The view of celestial Jerusalem as the model for the 
proper arrangement of Christian sacral and secular life was 
reflected in architecture. In religious building complexes of 
the Catholic West, cloisters (enclosed courtyards for religious 
retirement) composed of a rectangular, often square-shaped 
garth and surrounding arcaded passages, were paralleled to 
the apocalyptical square Jerusalem. In a medieval city, the 
same symbolism was given to the city square enclosed by 
arcades (e.g., the central place in Monpazier, South France, 
founded in 1284). Cities built on a concentric plan were re- 
lated to Jerusalem as well: the verse from Isa. 51:9 inscribed 
above the map of concentrically planned Moscow on the title 
page of the printed Russian Bible from 1663 represents that 
city as a revived Jerusalem. 

Christian architects transposed the real Jerusalem by cre- 
ating local counterparts for the Golgotha, Way of the Cross 
(“via Dolorosa”), Temple Mount, Mount of Olives, Mount 
Zion, Jerusalem churches, etc. Within the church, cloister, or 
nearby, a series of sculptures, pictures, or mere inscriptions 
marked the “stations” of Christ on the “via Dolorosa” in Jeru- 
salem. A group of connected chapels, dated to the fifth cen- 
tury, in the Bolognese monastery of San Stefano, also known 
as “Hierusalem, represented important Christian sanctuaries 
of Jerusalem. The urban or landscape copies, commonly called 
New Jerusalem, Calvary, or a sacro monte, were intended to be 
faithful replicas of the holy places. In practice, some of them, 
e.g., Kalwaria Zebzydowska (1602) in Poland, retained the mu- 
tual location and distances between original monuments in 
the Holy Land. The other, for instance, the Scala Coeli convent 
(ca. 1405) in Cordoba, the sacri monti in Varallo Sesia (1486), 
San Vivaldo (1499) in Italy, and the whole old city of Suzdal in 
Russia, established a more schematic and partial resemblance 
to pilgrim’s topography of Jerusalem. 

Paintings in Hebrew illuminated manuscripts and early 
printed books focus on the future Jerusalem. The *Mount of 
Olives, depicted as an olive tree on a hill, is the only landmark 
of Jerusalem beyond the Temple Mount that appears among 
the Temple’s implements in paintings from Hebrew Bibles 
of the 13* to 15t® centuries. The citation from Zechariah 14:4 
framing the full-page painting of the Mount of Olives in the 
14**-century Hebrew Bible from Saragossa (Paris, Bibl. Nat., 
Ms. Hebr. 31, fol. 4v) determines the symbolism of this place 
as the stage of God's advent in the messianic future. The vision 
of the city of Jerusalem is a subject of illuminated manuscripts 
and books of the Passover *Haggadah. The picture of Jews 
lifting their hands in adoration to the Messiah waiting at the 
gate of heavenly Jerusalem illustrates the culminating passage: 
“Next year in Jerusalem” in the Birds’ Head Haggadah of ca. 
1300 from Southern Germany (Jerusalem, Israel Museum, Ms. 
180/57, fol. 47r). The hovering Jerusalem is drawn as a Gothic 
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city-gate with a section of an arcaded wall. The Messiah who 
rides on a donkey, preceded by Elijah the prophet, towards 
Jerusalem relates to the verse “Pour out Thy wrath upon the 
heathen.” In these pictures Jerusalem looks like a fortified 
city with a tall tower (the Hamburg Miscellany, ca. 1427-1428, 
Germany; Hamburg, Staats- und Universitatsbibliothek, Cod. 
Hebr. 37, fol. 35v), a fortified wall with an open gate (Hagga- 
dah, 1470-1480, Italy; Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibl., Cod. 
Hebr. 200, fol. 24v), or a domed tower in the printed Mantua 
Haggadah (1560). A hand holding a sword above a city that is 
tightly embraced by a fortified wall, illustrating 1 Chronicles 
21:16, shows divine protection over Jerusalem in the Cretan 
Haggadah Candia, 1583 (Paris. Bibl. Nat., 1388, fol. 11r). 

Notwithstanding the fact that a polygonal domed build- 
ing is at odds with the biblical and rabbinical accounts of the 
Temple, Jews adopted the Dome of the Rock as an image of the 
sanctuary in Jerusalem (Frankfurt Mishneh Torah, 15" century, 
North Italy; New York, private coll., fol. 1r). Since the mid-16 
century, printers of Hebrew books in Venice and Prague used 
the Dome evidently labeled Bet ha-Mikdash (“the Temple”) as 
their sign, and a century later, the brothers Ashkenazi used a 
naive version of this building in the midst of three city walls 
in their books printed in Constantinople. The inscription: 
“The glory of this latter house shall be greater than of the for- 
mer ...” (Hag. 2:9) accompanying the Dome in the “printers’ 
marks” asserts that this is a vision of the messianic Temple in 
the future Jerusalem, and not a picture of the historic past. In 
a similar way, the messianic Jerusalem has taken the Renais- 
sance form of an octalateral city centering on the octagonal 
domed Temple in the Venice Haggadah of 1609. An image of 
a domed structure near lesser buildings, sometimes within 
a polygonal city wall, was used as a sign for remembrance 
of Jerusalem on 17‘*-century Italian Torah Ark curtains and 
as an eschatological symbol and a sign for the “chief joy” for 
Jerusalem (Ps. 137:6) at the top of the ketubbot, whose design 
followed the complex decorative program that was developed 
in Venice in the 1660s. 

Matthaeus Merian the Elder’s engraving of the biblical 
Jerusalem in the Icones Biblicae (Amsterdam, 1659) exempli- 
fies a direct influence of Christian art on Jewish images of 
Jerusalem. In the 1695 Venice Haggadah and its numerous 
manuscript and printed remakes, Merian’s splendid Temple 
of Solomon in the midst of cloister-like walled courtyards, 
surrounded by the city buildings and lighted up by the shin- 
ing sun, was reworked for a vision of the messianic Jerusalem. 
Jewish artisan Eliezer Sussmann, of Brody in the Ukraine, 
copied later folk replicas of this picture from Haggadot and 
Grace After Meals manuscripts (also containing the plea for 
rebuilding of Jerusalem) into his rich wall paintings in South 
German synagogues in 1732-42. In these and other synagogue 
murals produced by East European Jewish painters of the 18 
and 19‘ centuries, Jerusalem is represented as a conglom- 
eration of domed and roofed buildings of different lengths, 
gradually increasing towards the highest domed tower or 
roofed palace, all rendered in the local architectural styles. In 
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some synagogues Jerusalem as a symbol of the redemption 
is juxtaposed against a view of a city symbolizing the Exile: 
Worms in the ceiling painting (1740) by Hayyim ben Isaac Se- 
gal in the synagogue in Mogilev in Belorus, or Babylon in the 
picture of the “Rivers of Babylon” (Ps. 137) in synagogues of 
Predborz (mid-18'" century) and Grojec (first half of the 19!” 
century) in Poland. In the synagogue in Kamenka-Bugskaya 
in the Ukraine, the picture of a burning city with wild beasts 
approaching its walls remind the worshippers of the fall of 
Jerusalem. The sorrow and remembrance for Jerusalem were 
expressed in a more abstract way in a Hebrew acronym 1 Yyw: 
yan? 337 722 by TINWw), “black on white, a remembrance of the 
Destruction [of Jerusalem]”) that was painted in black paint 
on a white background, and in some cases located beneath a 
picture of Jerusalem. 

Jewish pilgrims’ topography of Jerusalem was cast into 
a pictorial form in the mid-16" century, following the spread 
of illustrated Hebrew descriptions of the holy places and the 
graves of the righteous itineraries of the Holy Land such as 
the Yihus ha-Avot (“Genealogy of the Patriarchs”). The local 
scribes traditionally alternated textual descriptions with sche- 
matic drawings of landmarks of Jerusalem but gave no general 
view or plan of the city. The development of this imagery in 
the Land of Israel led to the 18*- and 19'®-century schematic 
“maps” depicting the holy places as almost decorative rows of 
flattened geometric, ornamental, or simplified architectural 
images, whereas the Italian and German copies of the Yihus 
ha-Avot rendered these patterns as classical buildings. Jew- 
ish scribes in 18'-century Italy amalgamated the landmarks 
from the pictorial itineraries, a cityscape of houses and tow- 
ers, and a geometric plan of the ideal city into the view of 
the holy places in Jerusalem. Thus in the view of Jerusalem 
that occupies most of his scheme of holy places in the Land 
of Israel (first half of the 18" century; Cambridge University 
Library), Samuel ben Yishai of Senigallia marked the differ- 
ent Jewish communities in the Jewish Old City, the Tower of 
David within the city walls, and the so-called Tombs of Ab- 
salom and Zechariah in the Valley of Kidron. The Hebrew 
inscriptions identify the Dome of the Rock and the al-Aqsa 
Mosque depicted on the opposite sides of the Temple Mount 
as the Temple and Solomon's bet midrash (“house of study”), 
respectively. Between them, a group of cypresses rises above 
the western section of the wall supporting the Temple Mount. 
The Wailing (Western) Wall was thought to coincide with the 
place which, according to midrashic sources (Ex. R. 2:2; Num. 
R. 11:2, etc.), the Divine Presence never left, and which was 
the closest spot to the Holy of Holies accessible to the Jews 
where they mourned the destruction of the Temple. The cy- 
presses which are seen from afar on the Temple Mount were 
supposedly identified with the cedars “planted in the house 
of the Lord” (Ps. 92:131; cf. 1 Kings 50:20ff.) evoking the mes- 
sianic restoration of the Temple. This new composition be- 
came the most frequent pictorial sign of Jerusalem on a vast 
range of Jewish ritual and household objects that were sent 
from the Land of Israel to Jews elsewhere and on the copies of 
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these objects made in the Diaspora. In contrast to the undy- 
ing messianic hope in Jewish folk art, professional European 
artists of Jewish origin who converted to Christianity (e.g., 
Eduard Bendemann in his Jeremiah on the Ruins of Jerusalem, 
ca. 1834-1835) expressed in images of Jerusalem their despair 
and lack of belief in the redemption of the Jews. 

In Muslim art, Jerusalem is generally symbolized by 
the Qubbat as-Sakhrah or the Haram al-Sharif (the Temple 
Mount). Admittedly, some scholars hypothetically interpret 
the polygonal walled city which is presented on a tray to Mu- 
hammad in a painting from a Miraj Nameh manuscript (Tar- 
biz, ca. 1360-1370; Istanbul, Topkapi Sarayi, H. 2154, fol. 107r) 
as the city of Jerusalem, discerning the Dome of the Rock and 
al-Agsa mosque among its buildings. Concurrently with the 
early illustrated Jewish itineraries of the Holy Land, schematic 
maps of the Temple Mount, like maps of Mecca and Medina, 
appeared in manuscript scroll guides for Muslim pilgrims 
(e.g., the guide from 1544-1545; Istanbul, Topkapi Sarayi, H. 
1812). The site is commonly depicted as a rectangle containing 
the Qubbat as-Sakhrah, in some pictures with the rock shown 
inside, in the lower center; the al-Aqsa above; minarets; other 
Muslim sacred places; and also cypresses, palm trees, and 
mountains — all seen in profile or from above. Such maps were 
also depicted on the gibla wall in Ottoman mosques (e.g., the 
painting from ca. 1660-63 in the Haznedar Mosque at Sivri- 
hisar near Ankara). 

Napoleon’s Egyptian campaign (1798-99) and increas- 
ing political interests of France, England, and Germany in 
the Holy Land prompted modern European painters to dis- 
cover the real Jerusalem. With the benefit of realistic draw- 
ings from nature, Luigi Mayer (1755-1803), Henry Warren 
(1794-1879), David Roberts (1796-1864), and William Henry 
Bartlett (1809-1854) looked at Jerusalem through the tradi- 
tional concept of the sacred city, giving in their pictures a 
distant view of the Dome of the Rock on the Temple Mount 
under the high sky. In due course, many artists became at- 
tracted by a closer illusionistic view of the holy places, ancient 
monuments, and archaeological sites as if conveying a look of 
an eyewitness (cf. works by Carl Friedrich Werner, 1808-1894; 
William Simpson, 1823-1899; Vasily Vereshchagin, 1842-1904; 
John Fulleylove, 1845-1908; Gustav Bauernfeind, 1848-1904; 
Stanley Inchbold, 1856-1921). One such subject relating to the 
Jewish aspect of Jerusalem was the Jews praying at the Western 
Wall shown at a sharp angle from the narrow court near it. 

Similarly, presentations of the prayer at the Western Wall 
and a visionary city became subjects of pictures of Jerusalem by 
modern Jewish artists. Inspired by the Zionist ideas, Ephraim 
*Lilien in Berlin depicted Jerusalem as a promised city seen 
from afar, against the shining sun that stretches its rays to- 
wards a Jew suffering in the Exile (an illustration to Morris 
Rosenfeld’s “Der Juedische Mai; Lieder des Ghetto, 1902). But 
even when the Israeli artists Reuven *Rubin (1893-1974) and 
Nahum *Gutman (1898-1980) observed the actual cityscape, 
they postulated a distance from the Temple Mount. From the 
19208, artists focused their attention on the Jewish quarters 
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of Jerusalem, often showing them looking like a downtrod- 
den provincial shtetl (e.g., Jacob *Steinhardt, 1887-1968, and 
Hayim Gliksberg, 1904-1970) or alleys of a European city 
(e.g., Ludwig *Blum, 1891-1974). The authentic sense of crude 
hills, poor vegetation, and rocky houses of Jerusalem feature 
works by Anna *Ticho (1894-1980) and Leopold *Krakauer 
(1890-1954). Contemporary Israeli artists take the imagery 
of Jerusalem in the direction of political and ideological con- 
troversies. As examples, restating the idea of the Jewish na- 
tional home, Jan Rauchwerger (1942-_) paints the Israeli flag 
streaming in fresh air over landscapes of the Judean hills near 
Jerusalem; David Reeb’s (1952- ) views of the holy places 
in Jerusalem supplied with a barcode evoke irony or pro- 
test against commercialism of faith and ideals; and Menashe 
Kadishman’s (1932- ) paintings of the Wailing Wall, whose 
stones are touched by multicolored patches of paint, question 
the very respect for national values. 

Since 1967, the political and ideological competition over 
Jerusalem provoked the revival of the image of Qubbat as- 
Sakhrah in the art and visual propaganda of artists of Arab 
origin as a symbol of the claim for the whole of Jerusalem and 
Palestine. Nabil Anani (1943- ), Sliman Mansour (1947- ), 
Taleb Dweik (1952- ), and others adopted the images of the 
ideal circular city and ethereal Jerusalem centering on the 
Dome of the Rock in the context of longing and struggle for 
the lost land. The real Jerusalem is referred to symbolically 
and conceptually as a place of humiliation: for instance, Knaan 
Ahmed’s sculpture New Walls of Jerusalem (ca. 2004) alludes 
to administrative barriers between the Eastern and Western 
parts of the city. 

[Ilia Rodov (2™ ed.)] 
In Music 
In music, as in literature, there is a vast and varied body of 
material inspired by the theme of Jerusalem. Theoretically, 
the “songs of Jerusalem” include the innumerable settings 
of the countless biblical verses, prayers, hymns, and poems 
in which Jerusalem or Zion are mentioned - in art and folk 
music and in Jewish and Christian culture. Such a list would 
also have to include the Passion compositions (since their 
scene is Jerusalem) and works about the Crusades (includ- 
ing the many compositions based on Tasso’s Jerusalem De- 
livered). Until the end of the 19 century, many oratorios, 
operas, choral works, art songs, and symphonic works dealt 
with the two destructions of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar 
and Titus (the correlation with historical events is difficult to 
establish in most cases). However, several English and USS. 
composers have turned to the “Heavenly City” subject, stim- 
ulated by the enormous success of Ewing’s hymn, “Jerusalem 
the Golden” (see below), and also perhaps by the medieval 
revival. Among notable works are Ralph Vaughan Williams’ 
oratorio, Sancta Civitas (1892), based on the Apocalypse, and 
Horatio W. Parker’s Hora novissima (1892), based on the Latin 
prototype of the hymn. Works by modern Jewish composers 
include Lazare *Saminsky’s City of Solomon and Christ (1932), 
for mixed chorus and orchestra, and Darius *Milhaud’s Les 
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deux Cités (1937), a cantata for augmented children’s chorus 
with text by Paul Claudel (comprising “Babylone,’ “Elégie,” 
and “Jérusalem’). 

Israel works written before 1967 dealt with certain aspects 
of Jerusalem, but after the Six-Day War, there was an intense 
preoccupation with the subject, both spontaneously and by 
commission. Recha *Freier organized the Testimonium Jeru- 
salem, which commissioned composers in Israel and overseas 
to write works on the history of Jerusalem, which were played 
at special performances in Jerusalem. Other works composed 
between 1967 and 1970 include Jerusalem Eternal, a cantata 
by Haim *Alexander; Tyre and Jerusalem, a ballet (based on 
the play by Mattityahu *Shoham) by Ben-Zion *Orgad; and 
Jerusalem, a symphony for mixed chorus, brass, and strings 
by Mordechai *Seter. 

Among the few Protestant chorales which apostrophize 
Jerusalem directly, the most famous is Melchior Franck’s Jeru- 
salem, du hochgebaute Stadt (first published 1663), of which 
there have been many English translations (e.g., Jerusalem, 
thou city built on high). The vision of the Apocalypse appears 
in a number of Latin hymns paraphrased again and again in 
the 19* century (J. Julian, A Dictionary of Hymnology (1892), 
S.V. Coelestis O Jerusalem, Coelestis urbs Jerusalem, Urbs beata 
Jerusalem). Outstanding among these is Alexander Ewing's 
music to John Mason Neale’ text, “Jerusalem the Golden,” 
which “conquered the world” after its publication in Hymns 
Ancient and Modern (1861). It draws from the section of Ber- 
nard of Cluny’s De contemptu mundi (Hora novissima) be- 
ginning Urbs Sion aurea/patria lactea/cive decora (see Julian, 
op. cit., s.v. Neale) and the melody is in typical 19'»-century 
hymn style; but the beautiful opening phrase c/DCFE/D-c 
goes back to the German Protestant chorale setting of Nun 
ruhen alle Waelder. 


IN JEWISH FOLK SONG TRADITION. The following are some 
of the best-known Jewish folk songs on Jerusalem: 

(a) Sephardi: “De frutas sabrosas” (M. Athias, Romancero 
Sephardi (1961”, nos. 132, 133); “Ir me quiero, madre, a Jeru- 
salem” (ibid., no. 131), the latter often sung by families when 
saying farewell to a relative bound on a journey to the Holy 
Land. 

(b) Kurdistan Jews: “Ha-Shem vi-Yrushalayim,; for Shab- 
bat Nahamu; Aramaic, in the form ofa dialogue between God 
and Jerusalem (Y.Y. Rivlin, Shirat Yehudei ha-Targum, 1959). 

(c) Eastern Ashkenazi: “In der Shtot Yerusholayim” and 
Zingt-zhe alle Yidelach (Idelsohn, Melodien, 9 (1932), nos. 219, 
225); “Yerusholayim slavny gorod,” with Russian words (ibid., 
no. 438; the prototype for the later Hebrew “Yerushalayim Ir 
ha-Kodesh,” see below). 

(d) Yemenite: “Kiryah Yefehfiyyah,” poem by Shalom 
*Shabbazi. The melody, already notated by A.Z. Idelsohn in 
his Sefer ha-Shirim (1911), became a Hebrew folk song and was 
made famous in the interpretation of Berachah *Zefirah. 

Most of the Jerusalem songs in the Diaspora are lyrical 
and yearning in their texts and melodies, though some of the 
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Eastern Ashkenazi tunes are more vigorous. Not all the He- 
brew songs which mention Jerusalem are “Jerusalem songs.” 
Even in “Ha-Tikvah,” the city symbolizes the whole of Erez 
Israel — the refrain ends, in the old version: lashuv le-erez avo- 
teinu/Ir bah David hanah (“to return to the land of our fathers/ 
the city where David abode”) and in the new version: lihyot 
am hofshi be-arzenu/erezg Ziyyon vi-Yrushalayim (“to bea free 
people in our land/the land of Zion and Jerusalem’). 

Of the songs directly connected with the city, the follow- 
ing are the most important: 

(1) J. *Engel and A. *Hameiri, Hoi, hoi, hoi, Naalayim, 
the climax of which is: Halutz, beneh, beneh Yerushalayim 
(“O pioneer, build Jerusalem!”); poem written by Hameiri 
in 1922 when the *Gedud ha-Avodah was working on the 
road to Jerusalem; setting by Engel for the *Ohel choir 
(1926). 

(2) Adapted tune of Yerushalayim slavny gorod (see 
above); Emanuel ha-Russi Yerushalayim Ir ha-Kodesh (1925). 

(3) M. Rapoport and A. Hameiri, “Me-al pisgat Har ha- 
Zofim” (“From the Summit of Mount Scopus,” 1930), melody 
based on an Eastern Ashkenazi prototype. Rapoport later 
wrote another setting, but this not as popular as the first. 

(4) S. Ferszko and *H. Gouri, “Bab-el-Wad” (1949), 
mourning the Jewish fighters who died during Israel’s War 
of Independence at the “Gate of the Valley” (Shaar ha-Gai, 
Arabic Bab el-Wad; where the road to Jerusalem enters the 
mountains). 

(5) E. *Amiran and R. Saporta, “Mi va-rekhev, mi va-regel” 
(“Some come by car and on foot”)... Naaleh-na li-Yrushalayim 
(1950); children’s song for Independence Day, which was still 
in popular use for the Three-Day March to Jerusalem. 

(6) Y. Neeman’s setting of Judah Halevi, “Yefeh Nof Me- 
sos Tevel” an Orientalizing melody, written for the Israel Song 
Festival. 

(7) N. *Shemer (words and music), “Yerushalayim shel Za- 
hav, written for the 1967 Israel Song Festival, which achieved 
wide popularity partly because it appeared on the eve of the 
Six-Day War. Other Jerusalem songs written during and after 
the Six-Day War did not achieve the same impact. 

Some Israel “Bible-verse” songs may also be consid- 
ered “Jerusalem songs,’ e.g., *“Amiran’s “Al Homotayikh Yeru- 
shalayim” (Isa. 62:6), written during the 1948 siege, “Ki mi- 
Ziyyon Teze Torah” (Isa. 2:3; c. 1942), and “Halleluyah Kumu 
ve-Naaleh Ziyyon” and “Uru Ahim ve-Naaleh Har Ziyyon” 
based on Psalms (1933-36; for the Offering of the First Fruits); 
Y. Zarai’s “Va- Yiven Uzziyyahu” (11 Chron. 26:9; c. 1956); N.C. 
Melamed’s “Ve-Tehezenah Einenu” (c.1950); M. *Zeiras “Ash- 
rei ha-Ish Yissa et Alumav/ Be-Maaleh Harei Ziyyon” (c. 1942) 
and “Lekhu ve-Nivneh et Homot Yerushalayim” (Neh. 2:17/ 
4:15); and M. *Wilensky’s “Uri Ziyyon, hoi Uri, Livshi Uzzekh” 
(Isa. 52:1-2). 

See also *Josephus in the Arts; *Lamentations in the 
Arts; *Temple in the Arts; *Titus in the Arts; *Zerubabel in 
the Arts. 

[Bathja Bayer] 
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preacher in Brunswick, Germany, who was probably of Dutch 
Jewish origin. Jerusalem studied law at Leipzig and Goettin- 
gen, and became a functionary of the legation at Wetzlar. He 
knew *Goethe and was a friend of G.E. *Lessing. Unhappy 
about his life and about a love affair, Jerusalem shot himself. 
Goethe was shocked by Jerusalem’s suicide and immortalized 
him in Die Leiden des jungen Werthers (1774) and for a while 
Jerusalem's grave became a place of pilgrimage. Lessing, con- 
cerned about Goethe’s picture of Jerusalem, published Jeru- 
salem’s writings under the title Philosophische Aufsaetze (1776; 
ed. by P. Beer, 1900) to show Jerusalem’s intellectual side. Jeru- 
salem was a minor Enlightenment thinker. His brief writings 
deal with the origins of language, the nature and origin of 
general and abstract concepts, freedom, Mendelssohn's views, 
and the nature of experience. Jerusalem was a determinist, 
and Lessing's preface to the Aufsaetze is one of the important 
statements of his own determinism. Jerusalem's Aufsaetze und 
Briefe were published in 1925 by H. Schneider. 
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Introduction 

At least in three respects Jerusalem differs from most other 
places: the city is holy to adherents of three religions, it is the 
subject of conflicting national claims by two peoples, and its 
population is heterogeneous to a considerable degree. These 
characteristics require some elaboration. 

In the city one finds Holy Places of Christianity, since 
according to Christian tradition Jesus lived and was active 
in various locations in Jerusalem. Under the Islamic tradi- 
tion, the al-Aksa Mosque and the Dome of the Rock as well 
as the Temple Mount on which they are situated are 
Holy Places, due to Muhammad’s nocturnal visit, and for 
the Jewish people the whole city is holy, in particular the 
Temple Mount, because of the divine presence (the Shekhi- 
nah). 

It has been argued that some of the events which are 
associated by the various religions with Jerusalem could 
not, from a historical point of view, have actually occurred. 
However, religious faith deserves respect and historical 
accuracy is not relevant. Religious belief in the sanctity of 
certain sites in Jerusalem has been exploited by various in- 
dividuals, states, and institutions in order to achieve politi- 
cal goals. 

As for the national aspect, according to Israeli law united 
Jerusalem is the capital of the State of Israel, but the Palestin- 
ians also have claims on the city, at least on the eastern part 
thereof, and seek to make it their capital. 

Turning to the heterogeneous nature of the population, 
it is sufficient to stroll through the streets of the city to realize 
that it indeed consists of a mosaic of many and various com- 
munities. Thus, for example, adherents of some 40 different 
religions or ethnic communities live in Jerusalem. 
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These features may explain why there are so many differ- 
ent opinions concerning the legal status of the city, and why 
it is such a thorny problem in the peace process. 


Opinions on the Legal Status of Jerusalem 

Many statesmen as well as experts in international law have 
expressed their opinion on the status of Jerusalem.’ In the 
framework of this article only the most representative ones 
can be reviewed, and the opinions will be stated without ana- 
lyzing the controversies they have engendered. As the western 
parts of the city have not undergone a considerable change 
since 1949, opinions on their status can be analyzed without 
a temporal division. However, the eastern sectors changed 
hands in 1967, and therefore it may be useful to divide the 
discussion accordingly. 

With regard to west Jerusalem, there are four basic opin- 
ions. According to the first, mainly developed by Sir Elihu 
Lauterpacht, Israel lawfully acquired sovereignty in 1948. 
When Britain left the area, a vacuum of sovereignty ensued. 
This vacuum could validly be filled only by a lawful action. 
Since Israel acquired control of west Jerusalem in 1948 by a 
lawful act of self-defense, she was entitled to fill that vacuum 
and thus became the lawful sovereign.’ 

Prince Hassan bin Talal of Jordan has expressed the opin- 
ion that sovereignty over Jerusalem is suspended until a com- 
prehensive settlement is agreed upon.’ 

According to Henry Cattan, the Palestinian Arab people 
has had and still has “legal sovereignty” over the whole of Pal- 
estine including Jerusalem since the mandatory period.* 

Others maintain that the status of Jerusalem is subject 
to the uN General Assembly resolution of 1947 which rec- 
ommended the establishment of a corpus separatum under a 
special international regime and administered by the United 
Nations.* 

Most foreign states have not adopted a clear-cut stand on 
the status of west Jerusalem.° Although there are differences 
among various states, one can discern certain similarities with 
regard to the basic questions. Apparently foreign states were 
not prepared to recognize the legality of Jordanian or Israeli 
rule over the respective zones of the city under their control. 
Thus, for example, the foreign consuls stationed in the city re- 
fused and still refuse (in 2005) to apply to Jordan (in the past) 
or Israel (as the case may be) for the granting of exequatur, ie., 
permission to carry out their functions in the city. The refusal 
to recognize Israeli rule over the western sector was apparent, 
for example, in the 1952 case of the Heirs of Shababo v. Roger 
Heilen, the Consulate General of Belgium and the Consul Gen- 
eral of Belgium in Jerusalem: the driver of the Belgian Consul- 
ate had been involved in a fatal road accident that caused the 
death of Mr. Shababo. The family members of the deceased 
sued the driver, the Consulate and the Consul General, and 
claimed damages. The incident was the subject of several judg- 
ments of the Jerusalem District Court.’ Of particular interest 
for the present discussion is the first deliberation, where the 
driver and his principals denied the jurisdiction of the Israeli 
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courts over the accident since it had taken place in Jerusalem. 
That argument was dismissed by the court. 

It seems, however, that despite this non-recognition 
of Israeli sovereignty, most states have nevertheless accepted 
the de facto applicability of Israeli law,® and none has so far de- 
manded that the laws of occupation including the 1949 Fourth 
Geneva Convention Relative to the Protection of Civilian Per- 
sons in Time of War be applied to west Jerusalem.’ 

East Jerusalem during the period 1949-67 was under 
Jordanian rule. According to Sir Elihu Lauterpacht, during 
that time the area was under a vacuum of sovereignty: Brit- 
ain had abandoned sovereignty, but Jordan could not fill this 
gap because it had occupied east Jerusalem by an illegal act 
of aggression.”° 

Under Henry Cattan’s theory - similar to the parallel one 
concerning west Jerusalem - the Palestinian Arab people has 
had and still has title to “legal sovereignty” over the whole of 
Palestine, including east and west Jerusalem."’ 

A third opinion, represented by Yoram Dinstein, rec- 
ognized Jordanian sovereignty over east Jerusalem, derived 
from the exercise of the right of self-determination by the in- 
habitants, ie., the resolution adopted by the notables in Jeri- 
cho in 1949, requesting the annexation of the West Bank to 
Jordan.” 

Lastly, with regard to east Jerusalem, like the western 
parts, certain writers claim that the corpus separatum solu- 
tion is still valid.”* 

How were these opinions influenced by the changes 
that occurred in 1967? According to Sir Elihu Lauterpacht, 
the vacuum of sovereignty existed until Israel occupied east 
Jerusalem by a lawful act of self-defense and thus was entitled 
to fill the gap.'* A similar conclusion was reached by other 
writers who based Israel’s sovereignty on the idea that Israel 
has the strongest relative title to the area in the absence of a 
lawful “sovereign reversioner” due to Jordan’s lack of a valid 
claim to sovereignty.'® 

The opinion held by Henry Cattan under which the Pal- 
estinian Arab people has “legal sovereignty” over the whole 
of Palestine irrespective of the factual situation, did not have 
to change as a result of the Six-Day War.*® 

Yoram Dinstein who recognized Jordanian sovereignty 
in east Jerusalem expressed the opinion that this sover- 
eignty survived the 1967 war, but that Israel is a lawful oc- 
cupant of those areas since she occupied them in a war of 
self-defense.” 

The corpus separatum theory was not affected by the 
war.'® 

As to the practical attitude of the international commu- 
nity: as mentioned, neither before nor after 1967 did the for- 
eign consuls request an exequatur from Jordan or from Israel, 
which means that neither the sovereignty of the one nor of 
the other was recognized. Moreover, since 1967 the UN or- 
gans, including the Security Council, have repeatedly stated 
that east Jerusalem is occupied territory subject to the Fourth 
1949 Geneva Convention.’® 
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The attitude of the United States has been expressed inter 
alia in a letter sent by President Carter to Egypt and Israel in 
the context of the 1978 Camp David accords.”° The president 
wrote that the position of the U.S. remained as stated by Am- 
bassador Goldberg at the uN General Assembly in 1967 and 
subsequently by Ambassador Yost in the Security Council in 
1969. There is, however, a difference between the speeches of 
the two ambassadors. While they both stressed that the ac- 
tions of Israel in the city were merely provisional and that the 
problem of Jerusalem's future should be settled by negotia- 
tions, Ambassador Yost added that east Jerusalem was occu- 
pied territory to which the Fourth 1949 Geneva Convention 
Relative to the Protection of Civilian Persons in Time of War 
applied.”* This attitude, however, did not prevent the U.S. ad- 
ministration from requesting Israel to extradite to the US. a 
person who lived in the eastern sector of the city.”* However, 
in 1995 the U.S. Congress passed a bill that calls for the rec- 
ognition of united Jerusalem as the capital of Israel. The bill 
also required that the U.S. Embassy be moved from Tel Aviv 
to Jerusalem by 1999. As of 2006 this move has not yet taken 
place, due to a provision in the bill that authorizes the presi- 
dent to postpone its implementation if the security of the 
United States requires it. 

As to the European Community, it adopted in 1980 a dec- 
laration (the Venice Declaration) on the Middle East which 
included a paragraph on Jerusalem: 


The Nine recognize the special importance of the role played 
by the question of Jerusalem for all the parties concerned. The 
Nine stress that they will not accept any unilateral initiative 
designed to change the status of Jerusalem and that any agree- 
ment on the city’s status should guarantee freedom of access for 
everyone to the Holy Places.”? 


In 1993, the ambassador of Germany in Israel sent a diplo- 
matic note to Israel in the name of the European Union. Ac- 
cording to the communication he “reaffirmed” the position 
of the Ev, stating that the status of Jerusalem is still the cor- 
pus separatum one. 

The International Court of Justice, in its Advisory Opin- 
ion on the “Legal Consequences of the Construction of a Wall 
in the Occupied Palestine Territory” (2004), spoke of East 
Jerusalem as occupied Palestinian territory. 

Two internationally relevant developments concerning 
Jerusalem occurred in the 1980s. In 1981 the Old City and its 
walls were registered by Jordan in the World Heritage List es- 
tablished under the 1972 UNESCO Convention for the Protec- 
tion of the World Cultural and Natural Heritage, and in 1982 
it was included in the list of sites in danger. 

The second event to be mentioned is the declaration of 
King Hussein of Jordan in 1988 that Jordan was detaching it- 
self from the West Bank. 

Thus far, we have reviewed the opinions on the legal sta- 
tus of Jerusalem under international law. But what is its status 
under Israeli law? Jerusalem was not mentioned in the Decla- 
ration of the Establishment of the State of May 14, 1948.74 
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The application of Israeli law to the western sector of 
Jerusalem was ensured by a proclamation made by the min- 
ister of defense in 1948,”° and by the Area of Jurisdiction and 
Powers Ordinance of 1948.*° That ordinance provided that 
the law in force in the State of Israel should also apply to any 
part of Palestine which the minister of defense would des- 
ignate by proclamation to be under occupation of the Israel 
Defense Forces. 

At the end of 1949, following the renewed debate on 
Jerusalem in the un General Assembly, Israel’s Prime Minis- 
ter David Ben-Gurion announced in the Knesset (Israel’s par- 
liament) that Jerusalem was an inseparable part of the State 
of Israel and its eternal capital”’; this position was approved 
by the Knesset.” 

After the Six-Day War (1967), various measures were 
taken in order to include areas east of Jerusalem in Israel's 
jurisdiction: the Knesset passed the Law and Administration 
Ordinance (Amendment No. 11) Law of 1967,” authorizing 
the Government to apply the law, jurisdiction and adminis- 
tration of Israel to any area which was formerly part of Man- 
datory Palestine. Likewise the Municipalities Ordinance was 
amended so as to allow for the extension of the bounds of a 
municipality where a decision has been made as to the appli- 
cation of Israel’s jurisdiction to a certain area, as referred to 
above.*° And indeed, the Government issued an appropriate 
order as a result of which Israeli law was made to apply to the 
eastern sector of Jerusalem,** which was also included within 
the jurisdiction of the Jerusalem municipality. 

In several respects Israeli law granted east Jerusalem- 
ites certain facilities, by laying down special arrangements 
for them, as embodied in the Legal and Administrative Mat- 
ters (Regulation) Law [Consolidated Version] of 1970.*? This 
law dealt, for example, with the registration of companies 
and with the citizenship of policemen. The most conspicu- 
ous examples of the differences between the law as applied 
to Israel on the one hand and to east Jerusalem on the other 
hand not mentioned in that law, are the system of education, 
and rules on foreign currency: in the eastern neighborhoods 
the Jordanian and later the Palestinian school curriculum has 
been taught, and the Jordanian dinar is used in parallel with 
the Israeli shekel. 

As to the status of Palestinian inhabitants of East Jeru- 
salem, they have been recognized as permanent residents of 
Israel, holding an Israeli identity card and having Israeli social 
rights, ie., social security and medical insurance. They may 
also vote in municipal elections. 

Israel has not imposed its citizenship on the East Jeru- 
salemites, but they may of course apply for naturalization. So 
far not many have applied for Israeli citizenship. 

Israel has increased the municipal boundaries of Jeru- 
salem, and they were fixed as extending from Atarot in the 
north almost to Rachel’s Tomb in the south, and from Ein 
Kerem in the west to the eastern slopes of Mount Scopus. (A 
further extension to the west, i.e., into Israel proper, was ef- 
fected in 1993.) 
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The application of Israeli law to East Jerusalem was met 
with fierce criticism from various UN bodies.** 

The question arose at the time as to whether these acts 
constituted annexation of the eastern parts of Jerusalem. The 
then minister of foreign affairs, Abba Eban, informed the uN 
Secretary General in writing in July 1967** that they did not 
constitute annexation, but administrative and municipal in- 
tegration. On the other hand, from the point of view of Israeli 
law, it was held in a number of decisions of the Supreme Court 
that the eastern sectors of Jerusalem had become a part of the 
State of Israel. 

One of the earlier cases on this question is Ruidi and 
Maches v. Military Court of Hebron.** This case involved an 
antiquities dealer from Hebron who transferred antiquities 
from Hebron to East Jerusalem, without first obtaining an 
export license as required by the Jordanian antiquities law 
which applies on the West Bank. The dealer pleaded in his 
defense that at the critical time East Jerusalem was not for- 
eign territory in relation to the West Bank, so that he could 
not be charged with exporting without a license. However, 
the Supreme Court did not accept this argument since it con- 
sidered that the eastern sectors of Jerusalem had already be- 
come part of Israel. 

In 1980 the Knesset adopted a new law concerning Jeru- 
salem — the Basic Law: Jerusalem Capital of Israel.*° This law 
states that “Jerusalem, complete and united, is the capital of 
Israel; that it is “the seat of the President of the State, the Knes- 
set, the Government, and the Supreme Court,” that the Holy 
Places shall be protected, and that the Government has to 
provide for the development and prosperity of Jerusalem. Its 
adoption aroused resentment in the international community 
and was considered by the Security Council to be “a violation 
of international law.’*” The Council called upon member States 
with embassies situated in Jerusalem to withdraw them from 
the city, and, indeed, the embassies, 13 in number, left the city 
following the resolution. In 1982 the Embassy of Costa Rica 
returned to West Jerusalem, and was followed by that of El 
Salvador. In 2000 Basic Law: Jerusalem Capital of Israel was 
amended. Two new provisions were added. The transfer of 
any powers, whether permanently or provisionally, concern- 
ing Jerusalem in its 1967 boundaries requires the consent of 
the majority of the Knesset (namely 61 votes). This provision 
relates to any powers vested by Israeli law in the government 
or in the municipality of Jerusalem. 

Perhaps the most comprehensive discussion of the sta- 
tus of Jerusalem under Israel law as well as under Jewish 
law is included in Justice M. Elon’s judgment in the case of 
The Temple Mount Faithful Association et al. v. The Attorney 
General et al., decided in 1993.”* In this case the petitioners 
requested the High Court of Justice to order the Attorney- 
General and various other Israeli authorities to prosecute the 
Muslim Wagqf for having undertaken on the Temple Mount 
certain works without the necessary permit. The High Court 
decided not to interfere in the discretion of the relevant au- 
thorities. In reaching its conclusion, the Court emphasized 
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that the Temple Mount is part of the territory of the State of 
Israel and that the sovereignty of the State extends over uni- 
fied Jerusalem in general and over the Temple Mount in par- 
ticular. Hence all the laws of Israel, including the laws which 
guarantee freedom of worship at, the right of access to, and the 
protection of the Holy Places against desecration apply also 
to the Temple Mount. However, in several cases the Supreme 
Court has not applied the law to its full extent in matters re- 
lating to the Temple Mount. 

The attitude of the Palestinians was expressed inter alia 
in 1988 and 2002. When the Palestine Liberation Organization 
proclaimed in 1988 the establishment of a Palestinian state, it 
asserted that Jerusalem was its capital. In 2002 the Palestin- 
ian Legislative Council adopted the Law of the Capital, which 
stipulated that Jerusalem was the capital of the Palestinian 
State, the main seat of its three branches of government. The 
State of Palestine is the sovereign of Jerusalem and of its holy 
places. Any statutes or agreement that diminishes the rights 
of the Palestinian State in Jerusalem is invalid. This statute can 
be changed only with the consent of two-thirds of the mem- 
bers of the Legislative Council. 


Jerusalem and the Peace Process 

One could argue over the question as to when the present 
peace process began. For practical purposes, the adoption 
of Security Council Resolution 242 of November 1967 can 
be chosen as the starting point, since this text is referred to 
in many of the agreements which have so far been reached. 
Resolution 242 does not include any express reference to Jeru- 
salem. This Resolution, adopted in the wake of the Six-Day 
War, laid down the basic principles upon which peace should 
be founded.” Similarly, Security Council Resolution 338 ad- 
opted after the 1973 October War does not deal with Jerusalem. 
Neither do the Camp David accords of 1978*° include pro- 
visions on Jerusalem, but the parties expressed their differ- 
ing opinions on the subject in accompanying letters: Israeli 
Prime Minister Menachem Begin stated that in accordance 
with legislation of 1967, “Jerusalem is one city, indivisible, the 
Capital of the State of Israel,” whereas Egypt's President, An- 
war el-Sadat, stated that “Arab Jerusalem is an integral part of 
the West Bank,’ and “should be under Arab sovereignty.” At 
the same time he determined that “essential functions in the 
City should be undivided,’ and that “a joint municipal council 
composed of an equal number of Arab and Israeli members 
can supervise the carrying out of those functions.” He added 
that “in this way, the city shall be undivided?** 

There was no reference to Jerusalem in the Peace Treaty 
concluded in 1979 by Egypt and Israel.*” 

In October 1991 the Madrid Conference for Peace in 
the Middle East was convened by the United States and the 
Soviet Union.** After the Conference, bilateral negotiations 
took place. The question of Jerusalem was especially relevant 
to the negotiations between Israel and the Palestinians who 
attended the Conference as part of a joint Jordanian-Pales- 
tinian delegation. 
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According to the invitation from the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union, the negotiations with the Palestinians were to deal at 
the first stage with the establishment of interim self-govern- 
ment arrangements in the West Bank and Gaza for a period 
of five years, while in the third year after the setting up of 
that regime, negotiations on the permanent status of these 
areas would start. Although the text of the invitation to the 
Conference does not refer to Jerusalem, the city played an 
important role in the negotiations that preceded the Confer- 
ence and in the letters of assurances from the United States 
to the Palestinians. 

The U.S. promised that the composition of the delegation 
would not affect the claims of the Palestinians to Jerusalem. It 
expressed the view that the city should never again be divided, 
and that its final status should be determined by negotiations. 
The USS. also stated that it did not recognize the annexation 
of east Jerusalem by Israel nor the extension of the municipal 
boundaries. It was the view of the U.S. that “Palestinians of 
east Jerusalem should be able to participate by voting in the 
elections for an interim self-governing authority,” and that 
the Palestinians have the right “to bring any issue, including 
east Jerusalem, to the table.” The U.S. did not specify whether 
Jerusalem could be brought “to the table” of the negotiations 
on the interim arrangements, or of the later permanent sta- 
tus negotiations.** The letters of assurances were issued by 
the United States in order to prod the parties to participate 
in the Conference. 

While the post-Madrid bilateral meetings took place be- 
tween Israel and a Palestinian delegation which, upon Israel's 
demand, formally did not include representatives of the PLo, 
the latter and Israel conducted secret negotiations in Oslo with 
the good offices of Norway's Minister of Foreign Affairs. As a 
result, three letters were exchanged and a Declaration of Prin- 
ciples was initialed in Oslo and signed in Washington, D.c., 
on September 13, 1993.*° This text was a turning point in the 
attitude of the two parties on the question of Jerusalem: it 
was agreed that Jerusalem would not be included in the in- 
terim self-government arrangements to be agreed upon - a 
concession by the Palestinians, and, on the other hand, Israel 
conceded that Jerusalem would be one of the subjects to be 
dealt with in the framework of the negotiations on the “per- 
manent status” to start in 1996.*° In addition, it was agreed 
that “Palestinians of Jerusalem who live there will have the 
right to participate in the election process” for the Interim 
Self-Government Authority for the West Bank and Gaza.*” 
The parties disagreed on the question whether the Palestin- 
ians of Jerusalem have only the active right to vote, or also the 
right to be elected. 

Israel's insistence on denying the right to be elected 
stemmed from the fear that the granting of such a right would 
be incompatible with Israeli sovereignty over the entire city. 
In addition, there was disagreement on the question, where 
the Jerusalemites should vote. 

These matters were solved, at least partly, in the Israeli- 
Palestinian Interim Agreement on the West Bank and the 
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Gaza Strip, of September 28, 1995.** As to the passive right to 
be elected, it was agreed that only a Jerusalemite who has an 
additional address in the West Bank or Gaza may be elected, 
and he is to represent the other area, namely, not the city of 
Jerusalem (Article 111 (1)(b) of Annex 11 to the Interim Agree- 
ment). With regard to the physical location where Jerusalem- 
ites were actually to vote, it was agreed that most of the resi- 
dents of Jerusalem would cast their vote in the Palestinian 
Jerusalem constituency beyond the municipal boundaries of 
the city. This solution was possible since the Jerusalem con- 
stituency according to the Palestinians is much larger than 
the city. In fact, on election day (January 20, 1996) most of 
the residents voted in Abu Dees - an Arab village just beyond 
the confines of the city. Only a small number of Palestinians - 
about 4,500 persons — were permitted to vote in post offices 
within the boundaries of the municipality proper (Article v1 
(2)(a) of Annex 11). Voting at the post offices was procedurally 
somewhat different from voting at a regular polling station, 
to emphasize that Jerusalem is not part of the areas under the 
jurisdiction of the Palestinian Council. 

About a month after the signing of the Declaration of 
Principles, in October 1993, Israeli Foreign Minister Shimon 
Peres sent a letter concerning Palestinian institutions in East 
Jerusalem to the foreign minister of Norway, Johan Jurgen 
Holst.” The letter was kept secret for some time, and its dis- 
covery aroused much criticism in Israel. According to this let- 
ter, “all the Palestinian institutions of East Jerusalem, includ- 
ing the economic, social, educational, cultural, and the holy 
Christian and Moslem places, are performing an essential task 
for the Palestinian population ...” and “will be preserved...” 
The meaning of this text and its effect raise difficult questions 
of interpretation.*° 

Once the ice was broken between Israel and the Palestin- 
ians, the road was open for progress in the negotiations be- 
tween Israel and Jordan. First a “Common Agenda” was agreed 
upon (September 14, 1993), then a joint declaration was ad- 
opted (July 25, 1994) and on October 26, 1994, a Peace Treaty 
was concluded.” This Treaty includes, inter alia, a promise by 
Israel “to respect the present special role of Jordan in Muslim 
Holy Shrines in Jerusalem,’ and, “when negotiations on the 
permanent status will take place, Israel will give high priority 
to the Jordanian historic role in these shrines:’*” 

According to some press reports, in 1996 Jordan prom- 
ised to transfer the custody of the Holy Places to the Palestin- 
ians once the latter acquire control of the city in the framework 
of the permanent status to be negotiated later.°* However, the 
status of the Muslim Holy Shrines in Jerusalem is of interest 
and concern not only to Jordan, the Palestinians, and Israeli 
Muslims. 

In the wake of the improved relations with the Palestin- 
ians and with Jordan, several other countries have established 
or re-established diplomatic relations with Israel. Of particu- 
lar interest in this regard is the normalization of relations be- 
tween Israel and the Holy See, foreseen by the Fundamental 
Agreement of December 30, 1993.°* This document does not 
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deal expressly with Jerusalem, but some of its provisions are 
relevant to the city, e.g., the commitment to favor Christian 
pilgrimages to the Holy Land, and the right of the Catholic 
Church to establish schools and to carry out its charitable 
functions. The parties affirmed their “continuing commit- 
ment to maintain and respect the ‘status quo’ in the Christian 
Holy Places to which it applies ...” - a reference to the status 
quo established in the 18" and 19" centuries by the Ottoman 
Empire in order to regulate the rights of various competing 
Christian churches at certain Holy Places in Jerusalem and 
in Bethlehem.*° 

The negotiations on the permanent status started in May 
1996, but were suspended after a few hours. They were re- 
sumed in 1999 and led to the July 2000 Camp David Summit. 
These intensive negotiations failed, to a large extent because of 
disagreement over the future of Jerusalem, in particular over 
the Old City and the Temple Mount. Some of the Palestinian 
leaders, including Arafat, even claimed that there had never 
been a Jewish Temple on the Temple Mount. Neither did the 
January 2001 meeting in Taba lead to a breakthrough. 

Since then, several proposals have been drafted concern- 
ing the search for a resolution to the Israel-Palestinian dispute 
including Jerusalem (e.g., President Clinton, 2000; Ayalon- 
Nusseibeh, 2002; the Arab States Peace Initiative, 2002; Beilin- 
Abd Rabbo Geneva Initiative, 2003), but so far (2006) none 
has been adopted by the parties. On the other hand, the 2003 
Road Map, sponsored by the U.S., Russia, the uN, and the EU 
(the Quartet), has been accepted by the parties. According to 
this text, the conflict should be resolved in stages. With regard 
to Jerusalem, it states that in the third stage, the parties should 
negotiate and reach an agreement that includes a resolution 
of the status of Jerusalem that takes into account the political 
and religious concerns of both sides, and protects the religious 
interests of Jews, Christians, and Muslims worldwide 


Conclusion 

The status of West and East Jerusalem has been the subject of 
very differing opinions of various writers. So far foreign states 
have not recognized any sovereignty over Jerusalem, but have 
acquiesced in Israeli de facto control over western Jerusalem, 
while claiming that East Jerusalem is occupied territory. For 
the Israeli authorities, the whole of Jerusalem is part of the 
State of Israel. 

In some of the agreements so far reached there are timid 
references to Jerusalem and the Holy Places: in the 1993 Dec- 
laration of Principles it was agreed that Jerusalem (without 
definition of its contours) would not be discussed in the ne- 
gotiations on the interim self-government arrangements (a 
concession by the PLo), but that it would be included in the 
negotiations on the permanent status (a concession by Israel). 
The Declaration of Principles also foresees the participation 
of East Jerusalemites in the elections for the self-government 
authority. 

In the 1994 Israel-Jordan Treaty of Peace Israel prom- 
ised to respect Jordan's present role in Muslim Holy Shrines 
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in Jerusalem, and also undertook to give high priority to Jor- 
dan’s historic role at those shrines when negotiating on the 
“permanent status.” 

The difficulties concerning these early provisions were 
but a foretaste of the diplomatic battle over Jerusalem in the 
negotiations on the permanent status. Disagreement has en- 
compassed many thorny questions, e.g., matters related to sov- 
ereignty; jurisdiction and powers, in particular in the sphere 
of security, transportation and access roads, town planning; 
Holy Places (foremost those that are holy to two or more de- 
nominations) such as the Temple Mount; and municipal mat- 
ters. There is hardly any subject which could not lead to con- 
flict, but where there is a will there is a way and if both parties 
are sincerely looking for a compromise, it may be hoped that 
they will find one. 
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JERUSALEM, WILHELM (1854-1923), Austrian philosopher 
and psychologist. Jerusalem, who was born in Drenic, Bohe- 
mia, was a schoolteacher for several years after completing his 
university studies in philology. During this time he became 
interested in the psychology of speech and the education of 
blind deaf-mutes, and in 1890 wrote a book on the American 
blind deaf-mute, Laura Bridgman. In 1891 he began lecturing 
in philosophy at the University of Vienna, and in 1903 in peda- 
gogics, but it was not until 1920 that he received a professorship 
in these two subjects. Between 1894 and 1902 he also taught at 
the Juedisch-Theologische Lehranstalt in Vienna. Jerusalem's 
general philosophical view was empirical, employing the ge- 
netic method, and biological and social ways of interpreting the 
mind. He was influenced by H. Spencer, E. Mach, and W. James, 
whose Pragmatism he translated into German. Jerusalem op- 
posed neo-Kantianism and E. *Husserl’s pure logic as merely 
intellectual and unrelated to life. He saw no need for a conflict 
between religion and philosophy, as long as the fundamental 
principles of science are utilized to erect structures of faith, in- 
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terpreting the spiritual nature of man and developing a world 
view that can “inspire human life with incentive, purpose and 
direction.” He wrote on the sociological in Der Krieg im Lichte 
de Gesellschaftslehre (1915) and Moralische Richtlinien nach dem 
Kriege (1918). Among Jerusalem's major works were Einleitung 
in die Philosophie (1899; Introduction to Philosophy, 1910), Ge- 
danken und Denker (1905), Der Krittische Idealismus und die 
reine Logik (1905), and Einfuehrung in die Soziologie (1926). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Eckstein, Wilhelm Jerusalem, sein Leben 
und Wirken (1935); M. Schloemann, Die Denksoziologie Wilhelm Je- 
rusalems (1953); Festschrift fuer Wilhelm Jerusalem ... (1915); E. Jeru- 
salem, Verzeichnis der Veroeffentlichungen Wilhelm Jerusalems (1925); 
W. Jerusalem, in: Die Philosophie der Gegenwart in Sebstdarstellungen, 
3 (1922), 53-98; Winiger, Biog, 3 (1928). 
[Richard H. Popkin] 


JERUSALEM INSTITUTE FOR ISRAEL STUDIES (ji1s), 
an Israeli policy research center, established in 1978 as an in- 
dependent, non-profit organization. Its mission is to provide 
policy makers and the public with accurate, relevant data, in- 
depth background materials, and up-to-date analyses of criti- 
cal trends and strategic options on subjects of national impor- 
tance. j1Is research and analysis is designed to consider key 
issues facing Israel, to place them on the agenda of public de- 
bate, and to promote long-term planning and public involve- 
ment in the civic process. Materials are prepared by leading 
scholars as well as experienced practitioners in relevant fields. 
jis has particular expertise in issues related to the capital city 
of Jerusalem, the management of the Israeli-Palestinian con- 
flict, and the status of the environment in Israel. Its work in 
these areas is organized in four study areas: The Center for 
Jerusalem - The Teddy Kollek Center, The Center for Joint 
Israeli-Palestinian Studies, The Environmental Policy Center, 
and the Center for Industrial Technological Policy. y11s back- 
ground papers and perspectives on the future of Jerusalem 
were central to the 1999-2000 peace negotiations led by Prime 
Minister Ehud Barak. 

The institute was founded by Teddy Kollek, mayor of 
Jerusalem from 1965 to 1993, and chaired successively by schol- 
ars David Amiran (1978-1985), Amiram Gonen (1985-1989), 
and Abraham Friedman (1989-2002). Since 2002, it has been 
chaired by Yaacov Bar Siman Tov. From 1981, j11s worked in 
close partnership with the Charles H. Revson Foundation in 
New York, which supports its initiatives and major projects. 
jirs published approximately 20 books and reports a year; 
presented about 60 annual conferences and seminars; held 
press conferences to promote public awareness of key issues; 
and posted its data and selected policy research on its web 
site. Publications include The Statistical Yearbook of Jerusalem 
(edited by Maya Choshen), Jerusalem and the Peace Process (a 
series edited by Ruth Lapidoth and colleagues), The Jerusalem 
Lexicon (edited by Amnon Ramon), Jerusalem's Architecture (a 
series by David Kroyanker), and The War Over the Holy Places 


(by Shmuel Berkowitz). 
[Ora Ahimeir (24 ed.)] 
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JERUSALEM POST (until 1950 The Palestine Post), inde- 
pendent English-language daily newspaper published in Jeru- 
salem. It was founded in December 1932 (after having pur- 
chased and incorporated the Palestine Bulletin, which had 
appeared since 1925) by Gershon Agronsky (*Agron), with the 
assistance of Ted R. *Lurie, who became editor when Agron 
was elected major of Jerusalem in 1955. The paper covers lo- 
cal news of both Jewish and Arab interest as well as world af- 
fairs, with special attention to developments in the Middle 
East. During the British Mandate, the Post’s defense of Jewish 
interests and criticism of the Mandatory government, such as 
over the White Paper and its consequences, led to frequent 
disagreements with the British administration, especially the 
political censorship resulting from this policy. In February 
1948, its offices and press were blown up by a bomb planted 
in a British-Arab conspiracy, as a reprisal against Jewish ter- 
rorism. Lurie died in 1974. In1975 Ari Rath and Erwin Frenkel 
were appointed joint editors. The Post gave general support to 
the Labor movement, and, after 1948, to the government of 
Israel, while criticizing them on points of detail, particularly 
on economic and social policy. Following the election of the 
*Likud in 1977, the paper criticized or supported government 
policy on an issue-by-issue basis. The paper was owned by 
the *Histadrut. Unable to cover the paper’s expenses, it sold 
the paper to the Canadian newspaper chain Hollinger. With 
the appointment by Hollinger of Yehudah Levy as the local 
publisher, the paper took a right-wing turn. Twenty-eight 
journalists initiated a labor dispute and were subsequently 
fired; Rath retired, and Frenkel resigned. The period since 
1990 was characterized by organizational and financial insta- 
bility, including seven editors-in-chief and a rapid turnover 
of editorial and printing personnel. On the issue of defense, 
the paper moved editorially in the post-1990 years between 
a centrist position under David Macovsky (1999-2000) and 
David Horowitz (2004-_ ) as editors, and a right-wing position 
under David *Bar-Illan (1990-96) and Brett Stephens (2002-4). 
A neo-liberal capitalist outlook on economic and financial 
affairs replaced the socialist outlook of earlier years. Organi- 
zational and financial instability intensified after Tom Rose 
was appointed publisher in 1998. Despite its financial suc- 
cess, the newspaper’s commercial printing press was closed 
down. By 2005 the Jerusalem Post’s circulation had dropped to 
12,000 daily and 28,000 on weekends, a decline from a high 
of 33,000 and 50,000, respectively, in 1967. Its readers com- 
prised mostly immigrants from Anglo-Saxon countries, for- 
eign diplomats, foreign correspondents, and to a limited ex- 
tent the Palestinian population. The Post’s monopoly as Israel’s 
English-language daily was challenged with the appearance in 
1997 of an English daily edition of Haaretz. In 2004 the pa- 
per was bought by an Israeli company, the Mirkaei Tiksho- 
ret group, and the Canadian media group CanWest Global 
Communications. 

In 1959 the paper founded an international weekly edi- 
tion, based entirely upon copy from the local daily edition; 
though highly remunerative, its circulation fell from 70,000 in 
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its early years to 28,000. Circulation of a weekly French-lan- 
guage version of the paper begun in 1991 - and sold in France, 
Canada, and Israel - remained low at 4,000 copies weekly. In 
1995 the newspaper launched a successful Internet edition, 
www.jpost.com, drawing upon the daily newspaper's report- 
ing. In 2004, the site had 14 million page views per month, 
one million general users monthly, and 385,000 registered 
users, according to the newspaper, and its yearly profits from 
advertising were over $1 million. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Frenkel, The Press e& Politics in Israel: The 
Jerusalem Post from 1932 to the Present (1993); A. Zvielli, “Reflec- 
tions on the 60-Year History of “The Jerusalem Post;” in: Kesher, no. 


12 (Nov. 1992). 
[Yoel Cohen (24 ed.)] 


JERUSALEM PUBLISHING HOUSE, THE, Israeli pub- 
lisher. Founded in 1966 by Shlomo S. (Yosh) Gafni, the com- 
pany has as its aim the publication of books in foreign lan- 
guages on Jewish and general subjects. Over the years the 
publishing house has specialized in producing encyclopedias. 
The first editor in chief of The Jerusalem Publishing House was 
Geoffrey *Wigoder. Its bestselling title, The Illustrated Diction- 
ary and Concordance of the Bible, sold over one million cop- 
ies. Other works dealing with the Bible include Almanac of 
the Bible, The Glory of the Old Testament, The Glory of the New 
Testament, Archaeological Encyclopedia of the Holy Land, and 
‘The History of Israel and the Holy Land. 

The prize-winning Encyclopedia of Judaism, published in 
a second edition in 2002 as The New Encyclopedia of Judaism 
and in a youth edition as The Student’s Encyclopedia of Juda- 
ism (2004), is a standard reference work in several languages. 
The Political Encyclopedia of the Middle East is an objective 
survey of the conflicts in the region. Series of richly illustrated 
encyclopedias covering the most important cultural events in 
Western civilization are Peoples of the World with an edition 
for young adults (10 vols.), Encyclopedia of the Classical World, 
Renaissance, Medieval Civilization, Encyclopedia of Interna- 
tional Boundaries, etc. 

From the late 1990s The Jerusalem Publishing House has 
co-published with *Yad Vashem encyclopedias on the subject 
of the Holocaust for general and educational purposes. These 
include such seminal works as The Encyclopedia of Jewish 
Life Before and During the Holocaust (3 vols.) and the ongo- 
ing Encyclopedia of the Righteous Among the Nations (6 vols. 
through 2005). 

The biggest project of The Jerusalem Publishing House 
is the publication of the 21-volume second edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Judaica in cooperation with the *Keter Publish- 
ing House in Jerusalem and Thomson Gale (Macmillan) in 
the U.S. Fred Skolnik, editor-in-chief of The Jerusalem 
Publishing House, is also editor-in-chief of the Encyclopae- 
dia, while Michael *Berenbaum of the U.S. is executive 
editor. 

Founder Gafni remains president of the company and 
Rachel E. Gilon is the general manager. 
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JERUSALEM REPORT, international Jewish magazine pub- 
lished in Jerusalem. Founded in 1990 and appearing first as a 
weekly and later fortnightly, the news magazine covers politi- 
cal, social, economic, and cultural developments and trends 
in Israel, the Jewish world, and the Middle East. Its founding 
editor, Hirsh Goodman, formerly the Jerusalem Post's military 
correspondent, conceived of the magazine as providing a mu- 
tual mirror for Diaspora Jews and Israelis to learn about one 
another. In 1998 David Horovitz became editor and in 2004 
Sharon Ashley. The focus of its coverage is Israel. It drew to- 
gether a circle of skilled journalists including Leslie Susser, 
Ehud Yaari, Stuart Schoffman, Netty Gross, Isabel Kirshner, 
and Zeev Chafetz. Its coverage of the Arab world is eclectic, 
and not limited to Arab developments relating to Israel. It 
maintains correspondents in Arab capitals as well as in differ- 
ent centers of the Jewish world. While its Jewish world cover- 
age improved over the years, it mainly describes developments 
within individual Jewish communities rather than dealing with 
trends in the Jewish world at large. It has a large following in 
the Jewish world, with many Jewish communal and other de- 
cision makers among its readers, but has made less impact in- 
side Israel. Its circulation is 50,000, four-fifths of which is in 
North America. The magazine sells 3,000 copies inside Israel 
and the remainder mostly in Britain and other English-speak- 
ing countries. Funded initially by five Jewish philanthropists, 
the magazine was sold in 1998 to the Hollinger newspaper 
chain, which included the Jerusalem Post. It was subsequently 
acquired by CanWest Global Communications and Mirkaei 
Tikshoret in 2004. Apart from a brief period, it has been un- 
profitable. In 2004 it won the American Joint Distribution 
Committee's Boris Smolar award for coverage of the Jewish 
World. The Report's staff published a biography of Yitzhak 


Rabin, Shalom, Friend (1996). 
[Yoel Cohen (24 ed.)] 


JERUSALIMSKI, MOSES NAHUM BEN BENJAMIN 
(1855-1914), rabbi and author. Jerusalimski served as rabbi of 
Kamenka in 1880, of Ostroleka in 1901, and in 1902 was ap- 
pointed rabbi of Kielce. While still a young man, he corre- 
sponded with S.Z.H. *Halberstam of Sandec and J.S. *Nathan- 
son of Lemberg. Although he never openly joined the Zionist 
movement, he was among the first Polish rabbis to support 
the Hovevei Zion. He also occupied himself with ramified 
communal activitiy and participated in the St. Petersburg 
conference of rabbis of 1909. He was the author of Minchat 
Moshe (1882) responsa, published together with Hukkei ha- 
Shem on the writing of names in bills of divorce; Beer Moshe 
(1901), responsa and eulogies; Leshad ha-Shemen (1881), on 
Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah; Birkat Moshe (1886), responsa, 
novellae, and the laws of *shehitah. Extracts from his diary 
during World War 1 were published in the Sefer Kilz [Kielce] 
(1957; Pp. 273-93). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Eisenstadt, Dor, Rabbanav ve-Soferav, 1 
(1895), 32; S.N. Gottlieb, Ohelei Shem (1912), 180f. 
[Itzhak Alfassi] 
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JESHUA 


JESCHURUN, name of several Hebrew and German or Ger- 
man-Hebrew periodicals. The best known were: 

(1) An Orthodox monthly published in German by Sam- 
son Raphael *Hirsch at Frankfurt (16 vols., 1854-70), and 
later issued as a weekly by his son Isaac Hirsch at Hanover 
(1883-88). Hirsch’s famous polemics against Z. *Frankel and 
H. *Graetz first appeared in this Jeschurun. 

(2) A less polemical and more scholarly periodical of 
moderate Conservative tendencies published by Joseph I. Ko- 
bak. This appeared with interruptions between 1856 and 1878 
(nine volumes) at Lemberg, Breslau, Fuerth, and Bamberg. 
The first volume was in Hebrew only, the remainder in He- 
brew and German. The contributors included L. *Dukes, S.D. 
*Luzzatto, S.J. *Rapoport, J. *Reifmann, M. *Steinschneider, 
and D. *Cassel. 

(3) An Orthodox German-language monthly published 
by J. *Wohlgemuth during the years 1914-30 (17 volumes). It 
represented the ideology of the Berlin Rabbinical Seminary 
and published scholarly contributions written mainly by its 
teachers and pupils. Volumes 7-13 also contained a Hebrew 
section. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Ben-Reshef, in: S. Federbush (ed.), 
Hokhmat Yisrael be-Maarav Eiropah, 1 (1958), 560-2; I. Grunfeld, in: 
S.R. Hirsch, Judaism Eternal, 1 (1956), xliv, liii-lx; Posner, in: Shai li- 
Yshayahu (1955), 73-78. 


JESHUA (Heb. viv”, ywin?), high priest, son of Jehozadak 
(Jozadak; Ezra 3:2; 10:18) and a grandson of Seraiah the last 
high priest in the First Temple (1 Chron. 5:40). Together with 
*Zerubbabel, Jeshua organized the return to Zion (Ezra 2:2; 
Neh. 7:7) and was active in the rebuilding of the Temple and 
the state. He headed the priestly family of Jedaiah which re- 
turned to Judah, and it was thereafter known by his name 
(Ezra 2:36; 10:18). He and Zerubbabel established the order 
of sacrifices and planned the reconstruction of the Temple. 
They rejected the offer of the Samaritans to help in the labor, 
and when, after an interval of years, at the beginning of the 
reign of Darius 1, *Haggai and *Zechariah aroused the people 
to renewed labor, they again headed the project. Jeshua’s im- 
portance in this “condominium,” or “diarchy,’ is a change from 
the pre-exilic situation in which the priesthood was subservi- 
ent to royalty, and is approved by the contemporary prophets. 
Haggai almost always joins Jeshua’s name to that of Zerubba- 
bel (1:1, 14; 2:2, 4), and he is the central figure in Zechariah’s 
earlier visions (Zech. 3-6). These visions, most of which, de- 
spite various interpretations, are obscure, in the main defy 
interpretation; Jeshua and his men are considered “men who 
are a token” (Zech. 3:8). In one vision, Satan stands at Jesh- 
ua’ right, and the angel of the Lord rebukes him: “May the 
Lord who chose Jerusalem rebuke you! Why, this is a brand 
plucked out of the fire” (Jeshua’s grandfather Seraiah was 
killed by Nebuchadnezzar and his children barely escaped; 
Zech. 3:2) The angel then commands those in attendance to 
dress Jeshua in robes and to place a pure miter on his head, 
symbolic of cleansing from sin - evidently the “iniquity of the 
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land” (Zech. 3:9) - in line with the concept of the righteous 
being prosecuted for the sins of the generation. (The Talmud 
(Sanh. 93a) says this refers to the sin of intermarriage — Ezra 
10:18 — but this was in a later generation.) Jeshua and Zerub- 
babel are called “the two sons of pure oil (yizhar) who wait 
upon the Lord of all the land” (Zech. 4:14). In Zechariah the 
prophet takes silver and gold brought by the exiles and has it 
made into crowns, one of them for Jeshua (Zech. 6:9ff.). These 
crowns were later kept in the Temple (Mid. 3:5). The form Je- 
shua, as opposed to the earlier Joshua, underlies the Greek 
that produced English “Jesus.” 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Eshkenazi, in: ABD, 3:769-71; T. Es- 
hkanazi, in: R. Albertz and B. Becking (eds.), Yahwism after the Exile 
(2002), 1-17. (See also Bibliography in *Haggai.) 

[Menahem Stern] 


JESHUA BEN JOSEPH HA-LEVI (15* century), talmudist. 
Following the persecutions of Jews in *Algiers in 1467, he fled 
from his native town Tlemcen and went to Castile, settling in 
Toledo, where he was supported by Don Vidal b. Lavi. At the 
latter’s insistent request he wrote his talmudic methodology, 
Halikhot Olam (printed c. 1490). The work is divided into five 
sections dealing with the composition of the Mishnah and the 
Gemara, the methodology of the Gemara, and the manner in 
which the halakhah is determined. As the basis of his work, 
Jeshua made use of Sefer Keritot by *Samson b. Isaac of Chi- 
non. The work appeared in several editions and served as the 
basis for Joseph *Caro’s Kelalei ha-Gemara, which contains 
notes and supplements to the Halikhot Olam and for Solomon 
*Algazi’s Yavin Shemuah. Both commentaries were published 
together with Halikhot Olam (Venice edition, 1639). David 
b. Raphael *Meldola’s pamphlets Limmud ha-Talmidim and 
Hanhagat ha-Talmidim (appended to the Amsterdam edition, 
1754) are also based on Jeshua’s work. A Latin translation by 
D.C. lEmpereur was appended to the Leiden 1634 and Hanau 
1714 editions; the latter contained notes by H.J. *Bashuysen. 
Jeshua also compiled shitot on the Talmud. It has been shown 
that he was the author of a shitah on Bava Kamma which is fre- 
quently mentioned in the Shitah Mekubbezet, although Bezalel 
*Ashkenazi was not aware of the identity of its author. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore, 27b; Weiss, Dor, 5 (1904*), 
236; H.L. Strack, Introduction to the Talmud and Midrash (1931), 136; 
Finkelstein, in: Ks, 12 (1935-36), 368f. 


[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


JESHUA BEN JUDAH (sometimes erroneously called Joshua 
ben Judah; his Arabic name was Abi al-Faraj Furqan ibn 
Asad; second half of the 116 century), Karaite scholar who 
lived in Jerusalem. A worthy pupil of his distinguished teacher 
Yusuf al-*Basir (Joseph ha-Roeh), he was regarded by the 
Karaites as one of the outstanding savants of his century, al- 
though in later times his philosophical and exegetical works 
tended to be neglected. Jeshua’s greatest contribution, how- 
ever, was his decisive opposition to the so-called catenary 
theory (in Hebrew rikkuy, literally “compounding”) of incest, 
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which had the support of the majority of earlier Karaite ju- 
rists, from *Anan downward, which severely limited the circle 
of women whom a Karaite man could lawfully marry. Jeshua 
was not the first to oppose this theory — his teacher Yusuf al- 
Basir is said also to have been an opponent of it, as was an 
earlier authority, *David b. Boaz (second half of the tenth 
century). However, Jeshua’s tract on the law of incest dealt 
with it incisively and in great detail, and since it was subse- 
quently translated from its original Arabic into Hebrew (Sefer 
ha-Yashar (1908); extracts in Leon Nemoy’s Karaite Anthology 
(1952), 127-32; cf. Steinschneider, Arab Lit, 91-94), it remained 
accessible to later Karaite scholars who knew no Arabic and 
thus retained its influence upon them. In order to loosen the 
ever tightening noose fastened by the catenary theory upon 
the physical survival of the Karaite group, Jeshua established 
the following principles: 

(1) The biblical dictum that man and wife become “one 
flesh” (Gen. 2:24) does not mean that all close relatives of the 
wife automatically become equally close to the husband, but 
merely refers to the couple's mutual affection and intimacy; 

(2) The biblical identification of the wife’s “nakedness” 
with the husband’s “nakedness” similarly has nothing to do 
with incest, but merely refers to the husband’s duty to guard 
his wife’s chastity, the violation of which is as much an injury 
to him as to her; 

(3) The biblical use of terms like “sister” or “aunt” with 
reference to distant or adopted relatives is merely figurative; 

(4) The forbidden degrees of relationship are those listed 
in Scripture, their blood relatives, and those derived from 
them by analogy used only once - piling analogy upon anal- 
ogy (as was done by the adherents of the catenary theory) 
is both unlawful and absurd, since it has no definable limit. 
Jeshua’s definition of incest became the rule in later codes of 
Karaite law, down to and including Elijah *Bashyazi’s author- 
itative code. 

Although Karaite limitations on permissible marriages 
remain more stringent than the Rabbanite ones, Jeshua is re- 
sponsible for one of the very few radical reforms ever intro- 
duced in Karaite jurisprudence. Jeshua’s other works com- 
prise an Arabic translation of the Pentateuch with a longer 
and shorter philosophical commentary, and comments on 
Genesis and on the Decalogue, extant mostly in fragments. 
A short Hebrew tract on the law of incest (Iggeret ha-Teshu- 
vah or Teshuvat ha-Ikkar, Eupatoria, 1834) was printed under 
his name, but his authorship of it seems uncertain. Two phil- 
osophical tracts are also ascribed to him. Like his teacher, Je- 
shua follows in the footsteps of the Mu'tazilite (see *Kalam) 
school of Arab philosophers. He agrees with al-Basir that cer- 
tain knowledge of the creation of the world and the existence 
of God cannot be derived from the Bible alone but must come 
originally from rational speculation. Like al-Basir he regards 
as the cornerstone of his religious philosophy the proof that 
the world was created in time. He also maintains that the Cre- 
ator is not a “cause,” ie. an impersonal entity which by ne- 
cessity produces other things from itself, but an “agent,” i-e., 
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one acting with will and choice. Jeshua offers several proofs 
for God's incorporeality. He likewise agrees with al-Basir in 
regarding the nature of good and evil as absolute, not relative, 
and as binding upon God as well. God can do evil as well as 
good, but prefers to do good. Besides, all evildoing is the re- 
sult of some need, but God has no needs, being self-sufficient; 
hence He does not do evil. God’s purpose in creating the world 
cannot have been selfish, since God is without need, and must 
therefore have been the well-being of His creatures. Among 
Jeshua’s pupils were the Byzantine scholars *Tobiah b. Moses 
and *Jacob b. Simeon, both translators of important Kara- 
ite works from the Arabic into Hebrew, and Ibn *al-Taras, a 
Karaite who engaged in vigorous missionary activity among 
Rabbanites in his native Spain. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Schreiner, Studien ueber Jeschua ben Je- 
huda (1900); S. Poznanski, The Karaite Literary Opponents of Saa- 
diah Gaon (1908), 48-53, 103; Husik, Philosophy, 55-58; Guttmann, 
Philosophies, 78-81. 


[Leon Nemoy] 


JESHURUN (Heb. ]1W”), poetic name of Israel, which oc- 
curs four times in the Bible (Deut. 32:15; 33:5, 26; Isa. 44:2; cf. 
Ecclus. 37:29, Heb. version). Its form and meaning are not 
clear. The Septuagint takes it as an adjective meaning “be- 
loved,’ as does the Vulgate, in Deuteronomy 32:15. Elsewhere, 
however, the Vulgate translated it as rectissimus, “the most 
righteous.” Aquila, Theodotion, and Symmachus render it as 
euthus, “straight, direct,’ suggesting the root 1W”, “straight, 
righteous.” 

Many early and modern scholars follow this etymol- 
ogy. According to W. Bacher, the name Jeshurun is formed 
on the pattern of Zebulun and is intended to express the up- 
rightness of Israel, in contrast to the appellation Jacob, which 
hints at his deceitfulness. The analogy to Zebulun has been 
abandoned, because the appearance of Jeshurun in Deuter- 
onomy 32-33 means that it cannot be considered as a late ar- 
tificial form of Israel. 

The theophorus element iSar is common in Akkadian 
names, and occurs also with s in Amorite names (isar). Je- 
shurun can then be compared to names such as I-Sar-be-li, 
L-Sar-li-im, I-Sa-rum, and Ya-sa-rum (cf. Gadd, and Huff- 
mon in bibl.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Bacher, in: ZAW, 5 (1885), 161-3; M. Naor, 
ibid., 49 (1931), 318; J.C. Gadd, in: Iraq, 7 (1940), 38-39; J.S. Licht, in: 
EM, 3 (1958), 937-8; H.B. Huffmon, Amorite Personal Names in the 
Mari Texts (1965), 212, 216. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Jeansonne, 
in: ABD, 3, 771-72. 


JESI, SAMUEL (1788-1853), Italian copper engraver and li- 
thographer. Born at Corregio, he was trained to engrave cop- 
ies of paintings, much in demand as a means of reproduction. 
Jesi specialized in translating the works of the Renaissance 
painters into the black and white medium of the copper en- 
graving and achieved high recognition for his prints. In 1821 
Jesi received the prize of the Milan Academy for his engraving 
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Abraham Dismissing Hagar after Guercino. In 1842 Jesi became 
a correspondent of the French Academy. The Academies of 
Florence, Genoa, and St. Petersburg made him an honorary 
member. He died in Florence. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Balletti, Gli Ebrei e gli Estensi (1930), 


249-50. 
[Elisheva Cohen] 


JESSE (Heb. °w”, °w), father of King *David. According to 
the Book of Ruth (4:17-22), Jesse was the grandson of Boaz 
and Ruth and was listed among the descendants of Perez, son 
of Judah, who lived in Beth-Lehem. When *Samuel anointed 
David, he invited Jesse and his sons to a feast in their honor, 
which was a natural thing to do, in order to avoid arousing 
Saul’s suspicions (1 Sam. 16:1-5). It is possible that it is his so- 
cial position that is indicated in the Hebrew text of 1 Samuel 
17:12, which says of Jesse that he “was an old man... who en- 
tered among men (of standing)” (Heb. ba-anashim). The word 
“men” in this context has been compared with its semantic 
parallel, Akkadian awélu, which in Mesopotamian society 
refers to men of the upper stratum, namely the elders and 
chiefs of the community. The stories concerning David men- 
tion Jesse’s flocks, but his standing and his descent from Boaz 
suggest that he was also a landowner. It must be noted that 
both the Greek Septuagint and the Syriac Peshitta (see *Bible: 
Translations) presuppose a Hebrew: ba ba-shanim, “entered 
into years,” ie. “old? 


[Samuel Ephraim Loewenstamm / S. David Sperling (24 ed.)] 


In the Aggadah 

Jesse merited to be the ancestor of the royal house by virtue 
of his own good deeds. He expounded Torah to a multitude 
of 60 myriads (Yev. 76b). His father-in-law Ithra, an Ishmael- 
ite, converted to Judaism and gave Jesse his daughter in mar- 
riage, when he heard him recite Isaiah 45:22 “Look unto Me 
and be saved, all the ends of the earth” (TJ, Yev. 8:3, 9b). After 
the birth of his sixth son, Jesse separated from his wife for 
three years but on one occasion attempted to seduce one of 
his female slaves. His wife, however, disguised herself as the 
slave girl (on the latter’s advice), and it was thus that David 
was conceived (Yal. Mak. to Ps. 118:28). It was Jesse who en- 
couraged David to slay Goliath and thus protect King Saul, 
seeing in it a continuation of the protection which Judah 
(David’s ancestor) had afforded to Benjamin (Saul’s ances- 
tor) in Egypt (Tanh. B., Gen. 104). David's cruelty toward the 
Moabites (11 Sam. 8:2) is justified by the fact that it was they 
who had treacherously killed Jesse after David had entrusted 
him to their care while he fled from Saul (cf. 1 Sam. 22:3; Num. 
R. 14:1). It is also stated, however, that Jesse was one of the four 
persons who were untainted by sin and died merely because 
death was decreed upon all mankind, as a result of the ser- 
pent’s seduction of Eve. It is for this reason that Abigail, who 
was really Jesse’s daughter, is referred to by Scripture (11 Sam. 
17:25) as “the daughter of Nahash” (“serpent”; BB 17a). Jesse is 
one of the eight “messianic princes among men” referred to 
in Micah 5:4 (Suk. 52b). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: IN THE AGGADAH: Ginzberg, Legends, 4 
(1954), 81, 86; 6 (1959), 245, 249-53; I. Hasida, Ishei ha-Tanakh (1964), 
239-40. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Bar-Efrat, 1 Samuel (1996), 225. 


JESSE BEN HEZEKIAH (13 century), “exilarch of all the 
Diasporas of Israel” in *Damascus. Jesse is known for his par- 
ticipation in the controversy over the writings of *Maimo- 
nides, which broke out during the 1290s as a result of the ac- 
tivities of Solomon Petit, the leader of the kabbalists in * Acre. 
He signed the ban against the opponents of Maimonides in 
1286. He was possibly a descendant of Josiah (Hassan), the 
brother of the exilarch *David ben Zakkai, a contemporary 
of Saadiah Gaon. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Poznaniski, Babylonische Geonim im nach- 
gaonaeischen Zeitalter (1914), 123f.; Mann, in: Sefer Zikkaron... S.A. 
Poznanski (1927), 29; Ashtor, Toledot, 1 (1944), 132, 260f. 


[Eliyahu Ashtor] 


JESSEL, SIR GEORGE (1824-1883), English jurist, one of the 
country’s great lawmaking judges. Born in London, the son of 
a diamond merchant, Jessel was called to the bar in 1847, and 
became a Queen’s Counsel in 1865. He entered Parliament as 
Liberal member for Dover in 1868 and was appointed solici- 
tor general in 1871, being the first Jew to hold ministerial of- 
fice in England. In 1873 he became master of the rolls. Jessel’s 
tenure of the office was marked by a succession of judgments 
which became notable precedents, and his contribution to 
the evolution of law and the development of the principles of 
equity was considerable. His judgments were short and clear 
and were hardly ever reversed on appeal. Jessel was the orga- 
nizer of the Court of Chancery in its modern form. A mem- 
ber of the council of Jews’ College from its inception in 1855 
until 1863, Jessel helped to draft its original constitution. He 
was also vice president of the Anglo-Jewish Association. Af- 
ter Jessel’s death, a baronetcy was conferred on his son sir 
CHARLES JAMES JESSEL (1860-1928) in recognition of his 
father’s services. The second son, HERBERT MERTON JESSEL 
(1866-1950), was active in Conservative politics and was raised 
to the peerage as Lord Jessel in 1924. FREDERICK HENRY JES- 
SEL (1859-1934), nephew of Sir George Jessel, compiled the 
standard English bibliography on playing cards (1905) and left 
his comprehensive collection on the subject to the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford. RICHARD FREDERICK JESSEL (1902-1988), a 
great-nephew of Sir George Jessel, was among the British naval 
heroes of World War 11. Frederick’s son Toby Jessel (1934- ) 
was a Conservative member of Parliament from 1970 to 1997. 
The connection of the family with the Jewish community be- 
came very slight. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Finestein, in: JHSET, 18 (1958), 243-83; C. 
Roth, Mag Bibl, 132; Lehmann, Nova Bibl, 101, 109; P.H. Emden, Jews 
of Britain (1943), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; Jolles, 


Distinguished British Jews, index. 
[Israel Finestein] 


JESSEL, GEORGE ALBERT (1898-1981), U.S. entertainer. 
Born in New York, Jessel began his career as a boy singer in 
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vaudeville, and at the age of ten was teamed with Eddie *Can- 
tor. He went to London as a comedian in 1914, appeared at the 
Victoria Palace theater and, returning to New York in 1919, 
acted in revue. He developed a one-man act, and then turned 
to more serious work. He had his greatest success in 1925 on 
Broadway in The Jazz Singer, a play by Samson Raphaelson 
based on a short story “The Day of Atonement.’ Jessel played 
the role more than a thousand times. He participated in the 
writing of several plays in which he appeared, such as The War 
Song (1928) and High Kickers (1942). Some of his other Broad- 
way performances included Helen of Troy, New York (1923); Jo- 
seph (1930); Sweet and Low (1930); and Show Time (1942). 

Jessel was New York’s official toastmaster from 1925 and 
appeared at banquets, army entertainments, and was partic- 
ularly active at fundraising events for Jewish charities and on 
behalf of Israel. Because of his frequent role as master of cer- 
emonies at so many entertainment and political gatherings, he 
was nicknamed “Toastmaster General of the United States.” 

Having starred in several silent films for Warner Broth- 
ers during the 1920s, Jessel was offered the lead in their his- 
tory-making first talkie, The Jazz Singer. Jessel and the stu- 
dio could not agree on Jessel’s salary, and the role ultimately 
went to Al Jolson. Jessel often lamented that it was the biggest 
professional mistake he ever made. In addition to produc- 
ing more than a dozen movies (When My Baby Smiles at Me, 
Dancing in the Dark, Bloodhounds of Broadway, Tonight We 
Sing) between 1945 and 1953, Jessel appeared in such films as 
Private Izzy Murphy (1926), Ginsberg the Great (1927), Sailor 
Izzy Murphy (1927), George Washington Cohen (1928), Lucky 
Boy (1929), Love, Live, and Laugh (1929), It Might Be Worse 
(1931), and had small roles in The Busy Body (1967), Valley of 
the Dolls (1967), and Reds (1981). 

In 1970 Jessel received the Jean Hersholt Humanitarian 
Award at the Academy Awards. 

No stranger to television audiences, Jessel appeared on 
many variety shows, as well as hosting a few of his own, 
namely Four-Star Revue (1952-53), The Comeback Show (1953), 
and The George Jessel Show (1953-54). 

Jessel wrote several books, including an autobiography So 
Help Me (1944); a sequel, This Way, Miss; (1955); an instructive 
You Too Can Make a Speech (1956); a toastmaster’s handbook, 
Jessel, Anyone? (1960); a book of poems, Elegy in Manhattan 
(1961); a whimsical Halo over Hollywood (1963); another auto- 
biographical work, The World I Lived In (with J. Austin, 1975); 
and The Toastmaster General’s Favorite Jokes: Openings and 
Closings for Speechmakers (1978). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Treadwell, Fifty Years of American Com- 
edy (1951), 109-12; L. Wilde, Great Comedians Talk About Comedy 


(1968), 281-303. 
[Barth Healey / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


JESSELSON, LUDWIG (1910-1993), U.S. businessman and 
philanthropist. Jesselson was born in Neckarbischoffsheim, 
Germany, where he began a career in business at a young age. 
In 1934 he left Germany, and after three years in Holland he 
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arrived in New York (1937), joining the firm of Philipp Broth- 
ers, which specializes in oil, metal, and chemicals, eventually 
becoming president and chairman. Jesselson collected Juda- 
ica and Hebraica and was highly active in Jewish life, concen- 
trating on Orthodox and educational institutions. He was a 
trustee of Yeshiva University, was a founder of the Albert Ein- 
stein College of Medicine, and was a director of the Ameri- 
can Committee for the Weizmann Institute. In 1973 he and his 
wife, Erica, founded the Yeshiva University Museum. In Israel 
he was a member of the boards of Bar-Ilan University, the 
Haifa Technion, and the Shaare Zedek Hospital. He was also 
involved with the Jewish National Library of The Hebrew Uni- 
versity and the Israel Museum and Bezalel School of Art. 

To encourage originality and excellence in Judaica de- 
sign, Jesselson and his wife established the Jesselson Prize for 
Contemporary Judaica Design, awarded by the Israel Mu- 
seum to an outstanding Judaica artist. They also purchased 
the Steiglitz Collection. The largest private collection of high- 
quality Judaica, it constitutes almost the entire Judaica section 
of the Israel Museum in Jerusalem. 

The Ludwig and Erica Jesselson Institute for Advanced 
Torah Studies at Bar-Ilan University is dedicated to advanc- 
ing a synthesis of Torah and academic study. Made up of the 
Institute for Men and the Midrasha for Women, it provides 
students the opportunity to engage in traditional talmudic 
and Judaic studies, combined with full university degree pro- 


grams. 
[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


°JESSEY (Jacie), HENRY (1601-1663), English philo-Semite 
and Baptist divine. Jessey was inclined to literal observance 
of biblical precepts (including the seventh-day Sabbath, ice., 
on Saturday). He corresponded with *Manasseh Ben Israel in 
Amsterdam about the Lost Ten Tribes and dedicated to him 
his Glory of Jehudah and Israel (London, 1653). Jessey was 
among those who participated in 1655 in the Whitehall Con- 
ference (see *England), and later published an account of its 
proceedings. He subsequently collected £300 from English 
Christians to send to R. Nathan *Spira in Amsterdam for dis- 
tressed Jews in Jerusalem, whose suffering he described in the 
anonymous An Information, Concerning the Present State of the 
Jewish Nation in Europe and Judea (London, 1658). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Roth, Life of Menasseh Ben Israel (1934), 
index; N. Sokolow, History of Zionism, 2 (1919), 212-5; Roth, Mag 
Bibl, index; JHSEM, 2 (1935), 99-104. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB 
online; E.G. van der Wall, “A Philo-Semitic Millenarian on the Rec- 
onciliation of Jews and Christians, in: D.S. Katz and J.I. Israel (eds.), 


Sceptics, Millenarians, and Jews (1990). 
[Cecil Roth] 


JESSNER, LEOPOLD (1878-1945), German theatrical direc- 
tor and manager. Starting as an actor, Jessner was director at 
the Thalia Theater in Hamburg (1904-15). He later directed the 
Neues Schauspielhaus in his birthplace Koenigsberg (1915-19). 
From 1919 to 1930 he was director and manager (Intendant) 
of the Staatstheater Berlin. In this period he was the most in- 
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fluential theatrical director in the German-speaking world. 
His theatrical style, often called “expressionist; came to the 
fore in the plays of classical authors such as Schiller (Wilhelm 
Tell, Wallenstein) and Shakespeare (Richard 111, Othello, Ham- 
let), and also modern writers such as Wedekind (Marquis von 
Keith). His aim was to develop the central ideas of each play 
with a point of view focused on actual political and social de- 
velopments. His leading actor was Fritz *Kortner. As a Social 
Democrat and a professing Jew (he was an executive member 
of the *Central-Verein), he was a target of political and anti- 
semitic attacks from the beginning of his work in Berlin. Asa 
result he was forced to resign as early as 1930. Before settling 
in Los Angeles, he served as a guest director of Habimah in 
Erez Israel (1936-37). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Jessner, Schriften (1979); M. Heilmann, 
Leopold Jessner -Intendant der Republik (2005). 
[Jens Malte Fischer (24 ed.)] 


JESUITS (or Society of Jesus), Roman Catholic religious 
order established in 1534. Its founder, the Spaniard Igna- 
tius of Loyola, in his youth had been on pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem and was mainly responsible for the establishment of 
the House of *Catechumens, a home for converted Jews, in 
Rome in 1543. However, the object of the new order was not 
propaganda among the Jews but counter-propaganda in the 
Christian world to confront the growing danger from Prot- 
estantism. A problem with which the order had to deal from 
its earliest days was whether persons of Jewish origin should 
be admitted - in particular *Conversos or *New Christians in 
Spain, where the order was soon strongly entrenched. In the 
face of considerable opposition from his colleagues, Loyola 
himself insisted on disregarding the racial principle. Giovanni 
Battista *Eliano (Solomon Romano), the converted grand- 
son of Elijah *Levita, became a member of the order as early 
as 1552. Loyola’s secretary Juan Alfonso de Polanco and his 
principal coadjutor, Diego (Jaime) Lainez notoriously be- 
longed to New Christian stock; the latter was elected in 1558 
as Loyola's successor, serving as general of the order from 1558 
to 1565. The more narrow view nevertheless gathered weight. 
In 1573, Polanco was not elected as general mainly because of 
his New Christian origin. In 1593, all descendants of Jews and 
Moors were debarred from membership of the order, and in 
1608 this provision was confirmed in less explicit terms by 
the sixth general congregation. In its zeal for the propagation 
of the Catholic faith the Jesuits not infrequently spearheaded 
the onslaught on the Jews and Judaism, as was the case espe- 
cially in *Poland in the 18 century. On the other hand, the 
attempt to curb the excesses of the Portuguese Inquisition in 
the second half of the 17 century was led by the Jesuit scholar 
Antonio Vieira, who was strenuously supported by his order. 
Jesuits, such as Augustine, Cardinal *Bea, have played an im- 
portant role in the evolution of the post-World War 11 Catho- 
lic attitude to the Jews. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baron, Social’, 14 (1970), 9-17, 306-9, 306 
N. 12, 308 n. 16. 
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JESURUN (Jessurun, Yeshurun), descendants of a Marrano 
family who fled the Spanish Inquisition and settled mainly 
in Amsterdam and Hamburg. The Hamburg branch is best 
known for Isaac b. Abraham Hayyim *Jesurun (d. 1655), rabbi 
of Hamburg’s Portuguese community. He was succeeded 
by IsAAC JESURUN, formerly of Venice, who was installed 
as hakham in the fall of 1656. During the same period Jo- 
SEPH JESURUN (d. 1660) headed Hamburg’s Talmud Torah 
congregation. Joseph was the brother of isAAc JESURUN of 
Ragusa (see *Dubrovnik), who was sentenced in the *blood 
libel of 1622 and freed when several of the judges who had 
condemned him died suddenly. sar AH (b. c. 1602), daughter 
of Amsterdam’s renowned Reuel *Jesurun, married Moses 
Gideon Abudiente of Lisbon and lived in Hamburg. The 
name DAVID JESURUN appears on a list of Judaizers resid- 
ing in Hamburg, which a spy for the Lisbon Inquisition drew 
up in 1644. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, Marranos, 313; idem, in: ZGJD, 2 (1930), 
228-36; H. Kellenbenz, Sephardim an der unteren Elbe (1958), index 


S.v. Jessurun. 
[Aaron Lichtenstein] 


JESURUN (Jessurun), ISAAC BEN ABRAHAM HAYYIM 
(d. 1655), hakham of the Portuguese community of Hamburg, 
Germany. His Panim Hadashot (Venice, 1651) deals with hal- 
akhic rulings following Joseph *Caro, and provides a detailed 
guide to halakhot in the Mishnah and the Talmud, and the rul- 
ings of the posekim. His Livro da Providéncia Divina (“Book 
on Divine Providence”) appeared in Amsterdam in 1663. He 
published or edited Sefer ha-Zikhronot attributed to Samuel 
Aboab (Steinschneider, Cat Bod, 1128). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Bibl., 53; H. Kellenbenz, Se- 
phardim an der unteren Elbe (1958), index. 


JESURUN, REUEL (formerly Paulo de Pina; c. 1575-1634), 
Portuguese Marrano. Born in Lisbon ofa *New Christian fam- 
ily, Paulo set out for Rome in 1599, intending to join a Chris- 
tian order there. En route he called on the Marrano physician 
Elijah Montalto, a friend of his family residing at Leghorn, It- 
aly. After Montalto had persuaded him to return to Judaism, 
Paulo went back to Lisbon, embarking for Brazil in 1601 in the 
company of the confirmed Judaizer Diego Gomez (Abraham 
Cohen) *Lobato. Moving to *Amsterdam in 1604, he openly 
espoused Judaism, taking the biblical name Reuel Jesurun. 
Devoting himself to the Beth Jacob congregation, he served 
as administrator of the Talmud Torah rabbinical school dur- 
ing 1616. A man of considerable literary talent, he composed 
Didlogo dos montes (published in 1767), a dramatic poem in 
praise of Judaism which was first read in the Beth Jacob syna- 
gogue on Shavuot 5384 (1624). The poem was translated from 
Portuguese to English by Philip Polack and appeared in The 
American Sephardi, vol. 4, nos. 1-2 (Autumn, 1970), 48-88. 
The Beth Jacob archive contains Jesurun’s initial account of 
Amsterdam's historic Jewish cemetery, which he helped to es- 
tablish. There he interred his benefactor Elijah Montalto, who 
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had died in 1616 in France and been embalmed by his royal 
patrons. Jesurun himself died in Altona. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, Marranos, 313-6; J. Meijer, in: ESN, 
s.v. Parnassim; W.C. Pieterse, Livro de Bet Haim do Kahal Kados de 
Bet Yahacob (1970). 


JESUS (d. 30 c.£.), whom Christianity sees as its founder and 
object of faith, was a Jew who lived toward the end of the Sec- 
ond Commonwealth period. The martyrdom of his brother 
James is narrated by Josephus (Ant. 20:200-3), but the pas- 
sage in the same work (18:63-64) speaking about the life and 
death of Jesus was either rewritten by a Christian or represents 
a Christian interpolation. The first Roman authors to men- 
tion Jesus are Tacitus and Suetonius. The historicity of Jesus 
is proved by the very nature of the records in the New Testa- 
ment, especially the four Gospels: Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John. The Gospels are records about the life of Jesus. John’s 
Gospel is more a treatise reflecting the theology of its author 
than a biography of Jesus, but Matthew, Mark, and Luke pres- 
ent a reasonably faithful picture of Jesus as a Jew of his time. 
The picture of Jesus contained in them is not so much ofa re- 
deemer of mankind as of a Jewish miracle maker and preacher. 
The Jesus portrayed in these three Gospels is, therefore, the 
historical Jesus. 


The Gospels 

The precise date of the composition of the Gospels is not 
known, but all four were written before 100 C.E. and it is cer- 
tain that Matthew, Mark, and Luke are interdependent. Schol- 
ars call these three the Synoptic Gospels because they can be 
written in parallel columns, such form being called synopsis. 
It is generally accepted that the main substance of the Syn- 
optic Gospels comes from two sources: an old account of the 
life of Jesus which is reproduced by Mark, and a collection of 
Jesus’ sayings used in conjuction with the old account by Mat- 
thew and Luke. Most scholars today identify the old account 
that lies behind Mark with the known Gospel of Mark, but a 
serious analysis, based especially upon the supposed Hebrew 
original, shows that Mark had entirely rewritten the mate- 
rial. It may be assumed, therefore, that the old account, and 
not the revision, was known to both Luke and Matthew. Ac- 
cording to R. Lindsey (see bibliography), Matthew and Luke, 
besides drawing upon the sayings, also drew directly upon 
the old account; the editor of Mark used Luke for his ver- 
sion, and Matthew, besides using the old account, often drew 
also upon Mark. Lindsey's conclusions are also supported by 
other arguments. 

Both of the chief sources of the Synoptic Gospels, the old 
account, and the collection of Jesus’ sayings, were produced in 
the primitive Christian congregation in Jerusalem, and were 
translated into Greek from Aramaic or Hebrew. They con- 
tained the picture of Jesus as seen by the disciples who knew 
him. The present Gospels are redactions of these two sources, 
which were often changed as a result of ecclesiastical tenden- 
tiousness. This becomes especially clear in the description of 
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Jesus’ trial and crucifixion in which all Gospel writers to some 
degree exaggerate Jewish “guilt” and minimize Pilate’s involve- 
ment. As the tension between the *Church and the Synagogue 
grew, Christians were not interested in stressing the fact that 
the founder of their faith was executed by a Roman magis- 
trate. But even in the case of Jesus’ trial, as in other instances, 
advance toward historical reality can be made by comparing 
the sources according to principles of literary criticism and in 
conjunction with the study of the Judaism of the time. 


The Name, Birth, and Death Date of Jesus 

Jesus is the common Greek form of the Hebrew name Joshua. 
Jesus’ father, Joseph, his mother, Mary (in Heb. Miriam), and 
his brothers, James (in Heb., Jacob), Joses (Joseph), Judah, and 
Simon (Mark. 6:3) likewise bore very popular Hebrew names. 
Jesus also had sisters, but their number and names are un- 
known. Jesus Christ means “Jesus the Messiah” and according 
to Jewish belief, the Messiah was to be a descendant of David. 
Both Matthew (1:2-16) and Luke (3:23-38) provide a geneal- 
ogy leading back to David, but the two genealogies agree only 
from Abraham down to David. Thus, it is evident that both 
genealogies were constructed to show Jesus’ Davidic descent, 
because the early Christian community believed that he was 
the Messiah. Matthew and Luke set Jesus birth in *Bethlehem, 
the city of David’s birth. This motif is made comprehensible 
if it is assumed that many believed the Messiah would also 
be born in Bethlehem, an assumption clearly seen in John 
7:41-42, which, telling of some who denied that Jesus is the 
Messiah, says: “Is the Christ (Messiah) to come from Galilee? 
Has not the Scripture said that the Christ is descended from 
David, and comes from Bethlehem, the village where David 
was?” John therefore knew neither that Jesus had been born in 
Bethlehem nor that he was descended from David. The home 
of Jesus and his family was *Nazareth in Galilee and it is pos- 
sible that he was born there. 

The story of Jesus’ birth from the Virgin Mary and the 
Holy Spirit without an earthly father exists in the two inde- 
pendent literary versions of Matthew and Luke. It is not to 
be found in Mark or John, who both begin their Gospel with 
Jesus’ baptism by *John the Baptist. Jesus’ virgin birth is not 
presupposed in other parts of the *New Testament. Apart from 
Matthew and Luke, the first to mention the virgin birth is Ig- 
natius of Antiochia (d. 107). According to Luke’s data, Jesus 
was baptized by John the Baptist either in 27/28 or 28/29 C.E., 
when he was about the age of 30. On the evidence in the first 
three Gospels, the period between his baptism and crucifixion 
comprised no more than one year; although according to John 
it ran to two or even three years. It seems that on the point of 
the duration of Jesus’ public ministry the Synoptic Gospels 
are to be trusted. Most probably, then, Jesus was baptized in 
28/29 and died in the year 30 C.E. 


Jesus’ Family and Circle 
Jesus's father, Joseph, was a carpenter in Nazareth and it is al- 
most certain that he died before Jesus was baptized. All the 
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Gospels state that there was a tension between Jesus and his 
family, although after Jesus’ death his family overcame their 
disbelief and took an honorable place in the young Jewish- 
Christian community. Jesus’ brother, James, became the head 
of the Christian congregation in Jerusalem and when he was 
murdered by a Sadducean high priest (62 c.z.) for the faith 
in his brother, he was succeeded by Simon, a cousin of Jesus. 
Grandsons of Jesus’ brother, Judah, lived until the reign of 
Trajan and were leaders of Christian churches apparently in 
Galilee. 

John the Baptist, who baptized Jesus in the river Jordan, 
was an important religious Jewish personality; he is recorded 
in Josephus (Ant. 18:116-9) as well as the New Testament. 
From Josephus it is seen that John’s baptismal theology was 
identical with that of the *Essenes. According to the Gospels, 
in the moment of Jesus’ baptism, the Holy Spirit descended 
upon him and a voice from heaven proclaimed his election. 
When he left John the Baptist, Jesus did not return to Naza- 
reth, but preached in the area northwest of the Sea of Galilee. 
Later, after his unsuccessful visit to his native Nazareth, he re- 
turned again to the district around *Capernaum, performed 
miraculous healings, and proclaimed the Kingdom of Heaven. 
From his closest disciples he appointed 12 *apostles to be, at 
the Last Judgment, judges of the 12 tribes of Israel. After the 
death of Jesus the 12 apostles provided the leadership for the 
Jerusalem Church. 


The Arrest of Jesus 

Meanwhile, Herod Antipas, who had beheaded John the 
Baptist, also wanted to kill Jesus, whom he saw as the heir of 
the Baptist, but Jesus wanted to die in Jerusalem, which was 
reputed for “killing the prophets” (Luke 13:34). With Pass- 
over drawing near, Jesus decided to make a pilgrimage to the 
Temple at Jerusalem. There he openly predicted the future 
destruction of the Temple and the overthrow of the Temple 
hierarchy. According to the sources, he even tried to drive 
out the traders from the precincts of the Temple, saying, “It is 
written, ‘My house shall be called a house of prayer; but you 
have made it a den of robbers” (Luke 19:45-6). These actions 
precipitated the catastrophe. The Sadducean priesthood, de- 
spised by everyone, found its one support in the Temple, and 
Jesus not only attacked them but even publicly predicted the 
destruction of their Temple. The first three Gospels indicate 
that Jesus’ last supper was the paschal meal. When night had 
fallen he reclined at the table with the 12 apostles and said: 
“With all my heart I have longed to eat this paschal lamb with 
you before I die, for I tell you: I will never eat it again until I 
eat it anew in the Kingdom of God.” He took a cup of wine, 
recited the benediction over it and said: “take it and share it 
among you; for I tell you, I will not again drink of the fruit 
of the vine until I drink it new in the Kingdom of God” He 
took bread, recited the blessing over it and said: “This is my 
body” (cf. Luke 22:15-19). Thus Jesus’ Passover meal under 
the shadow of death became the origin of the Christian sac- 
rament of the Eucharist. 
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After the festive meal, Jesus left the city together with his 
disciples and went to the nearby Mount of Olives, to the gar- 
den of Gethsemane. There, although he had foreseen the dan- 
ger of his death, he prayed for his life (Luke 22:39-46). One of 
the 12 apostles, Judas Iscariot, had already betrayed him from 
unknown motives. Judas had gone to the high priests and told 
them he would deliver Jesus to them and they had promised 
to give him money (Mark 14:10-11). The Temple guard, ac- 
companied by Judas Iscariot, arrested Jesus and took him to 
the high priest. 


The “Trial” and Crucifixion 

The Gospels in their present form contain descriptions of 
the so-called “trial” of Jesus rewritten in a way making them 
improbable from the historical point of view. Nevertheless, a 
literary analysis of the sources is capable of revealing a closer 
approximation of the reality. In the first three Gospels, the 
Pharisees are not mentioned in connection with the trial, and 
in John, only once (18:3). Luke (22:66) and Matthew (26:59) 
explicitly mention the Sanhedrin once, and Mark mentions 
it twice (14:55; 15:1). In the whole of Luke — not just in his de- 
scription of the Passion - there is no mention of the Sanhe- 
drin’s verdict against Jesus, and John records nothing about 
an assembly of the Sanhedrin before which Jesus appeared. 
Thus it seems very probable that no session of the Sanhedrin 
took place in the house of the high priest where Jesus was in 
custody and that the “chief priests and elders and scribes” who 
assembled there were members of the Temple committee (see 
also Luke 20:1): the elders were apparently the elders of the 
Temple and the scribes were the Temple secretaries. The de- 
liverance of Jesus into the hands of the Romans was, it seems, 
the work of the Sadducean “high priests,” who are often men- 
tioned alone in the story. A man suspected of being a mes- 
sianic pretender could be delivered to the Romans without a 
verdict of the Jewish high court. In addition, the high priests 
were interested in getting rid of Jesus, who had spoken against 
them and had predicted the destruction of the Temple. The 
Roman governor *Pontius Pilate ultimately had Jesus executed 
in the Roman way, by crucifixion. All the Gospels indicate that 
on the third day after the crucifixion Jesus’ tomb was found 
empty. According to Mark an angel announced that Jesus had 
risen, and the other Gospels state that Jesus appeared before 
his believers after his death. 


Jesus and the Jewish Background 

The tension between the Church and the Synagogue often 
caused the Gospels, by means of new interpretations and later 
emendations, to evoke the impression that there was a neces- 
sary rift between Jesus and the Jewish way of life under the law. 
The first three Gospels, however, portray Jesus as a Jew who 
was faithful to the current practice of the law. On the matter 
of washing hands (Mark 7:5) and plucking ears of corn on the 
Sabbath (Mark 2:23 f.), it was the disciples, not the master, who 
were less strict in their observance of the law. According to the 
Synoptic Gospels, Jesus did not heal by physical means on the 
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Sabbath but only by words, healing through speech having al- 
ways been permitted on the Sabbath, even when the illness was 
not dangerous. The Gospels provide sufficient evidence to the 
effect that Jesus did not oppose any prescription of the Writ- 
ten or Oral Mosaic Law, and that he even performed Jewish 
religious commandments. On all of the foregoing points the 
less historical John differs from the first three Gospels. 

The wording of the Gospels exaggerates the clashes be- 
tween Jesus and the *Pharisees. This becomes evident after an 
analysis of Jesus’ sayings which are a more faithful preserva- 
tion than are the tendentious descriptions of the situation in 
which the sayings were uttered. Jesus’ major polemical sayings 
against the Pharisees describe them as hypocrites, an accusa- 
tion occurring not only in the Essene Dead Sea Scrolls and, 
indirectly, in a saying of the Sadducean king, Alexander Yan- 
nai, but also in rabbinic literature, which is an expression of 
true Pharisaism. In general, Jesus’ polemical sayings against 
the Pharisees were far meeker than the Essene attacks and 
not sharper than similar utterances in the talmudic sources. 
Jesus was sufficiently Pharisaic in general outlook to consider 
the Pharisees as true heirs and successors of Moses. Although 
Jesus would probably not have defined himself as a Pharisee, 
his beliefs, especially his moral beliefs, are similar to the Phari- 
saic school of Hillel which stresses the love of God and neigh- 
bor. Jesus, however, pushed this precept much further than did 
the Jews of his time and taught that a man must love even his 
enemies. Others preached mutual love and blessing one’s per- 
secutors, but the command to love one’s enemies is uniquely 
characteristic of Jesus and he is in fact the only one to utter 
this commandment in the whole of the New Testament. 

The liberal Pharisaic school of Hillel was not unhappy to 
see gentiles become Jews. In contrast, the school of Shammai 
made conversion as difficult as possible because it had grave 
reservations about proselytism, most of which Jesus shared 
(Matt. 23:15). Asa rule he even did not heal non-Jews. It should 
be noted that none of the rabbinical documents says that one 
should not heal a non-Jew. 

In beliefs and way of life, Jesus was closer to the Phari- 
sees than to the *Essenes. He accepted, however, a part of the 
Essene social outlook. Although Jesus was not a social revo- 
lutionary, the social implications of his message are stronger 
than that of the rabbis. Like the Essenes, Jesus also regarded 
all possessions as a threat to true piety and held poverty, hu- 
mility, purity of heart, and simplicity to be the essential reli- 
gious virtues. Jesus, as did the Essenes, had an awareness of 
and affection for the social outcast and the oppressed. The 
Essene author of the *Thanksgiving Scroll (18:14-15) prom- 
ises salvation to the humble, to the oppressed in spirit, and 
to those who mourn, while Jesus in the first three beati- 
tudes of the Sermon on the Mount promises the Kingdom of 
Heaven to “the poor in spirit” to “those who mourn,” and to 
“the meek” (Matt. 5:3-5). Moreover, Jesus rule “Do not resist 
one who is evil” (Matt. 5:39) has clear parallels in the Essene 
Dead Sea Scrolls. 
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Jesus as the Messiah 

The early Christian Church believed Jesus to be the expected 
*Messiah of Israel, and he is described as such in the New Tes- 
tament; but whether Jesus thought himself to be the Messiah 
is by no means clear. Throughout the New Testament there 
are indications that Jesus had seen himself as a prophet. The 
Ebionites and Nazarenes, *Jewish Christian sects, both ranked 
Jesus among the prophets and stressed his prophetic role. Jesus 
himself apparently never used the word “Messiah,” and always 
spoke of the “*Son of Man” in the third person, as though he 
himself were not identical with that person. The “Son of Man” 
originally appears in the Book of Daniel (7:9-14) as the man- 
like judge of the Last Days. Jesus based his account of the “Son 
of Man” on the original biblical description of a superhuman, 
heavenly sublimity, who, seated upon the throne of God, will 
judge the whole human race. In Jewish literature of the Sec- 
ond Commonwealth, the “Son of Man” is frequently identi- 
fied with the Messiah and it is probable that Jesus used the 
phrase in this way too. In his own lifetime, it is certain that 
Jesus became accepted by many as the Messiah. The substance 
of many sayings make it obvious that Jesus did not always re- 
fer to the coming “Son of Man” in the third person simply to 
conceal his identity, but because Jesus actually did not believe 
himself to be the Messiah. Yet other apparently authentic say- 
ings of Jesus can be understood only if it is assumed that Jesus 
thought himself to be the “Son of Man.” Thus Jesus’ under- 
standing of himself as the Messiah was probably inconsistent, 
or at first he was waiting for the Messiah, but at the end, he 
held the conviction that he himself was the Messiah. 

In the faith of the Church, Jesus, the Jewish prophet from 
Galilee, became the object of a drama which could bring sal- 
vation to pious spectators. This drama developed from two 
roots: Jesus’ conception of himself as being uniquely near to 
his Heavenly Father, his message about the coming of the “Son 
of Man,’ and other Jewish mythical and messianic doctrines; 
the other root was Jesus’ tragic death, interpreted in terms of 
Jewish concepts about the expiatory power of martyrdom. 
If, as Christians believe, the martyr was at the same time the 
Messiah, then his death has a cosmic importance. Through 
the teachings of Jesus, as well as through other channels, the 
Jewish moral message entered Christianity. Thus the historical 
Jesus has served as a bridge between Judaism and Christianity, 
as well as one of the causes for their separation. 


[David Flusser] 


In Talmud and Midrash 

Statements in rabbinic literature that explicitly mention Jesus 
by name or that allude to him and to his actions are few. Noth- 
ing has been transmitted in the names of the rabbis from the 
early half of the first century. Even those statements dating 
from the second century are to be regarded as reflecting the 
knowledge and views of Jews of that time about Christians 
and Jesus, which derived in part from contemporary Chris- 
tian sources. They were partly a reaction to the image of Jesus 
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as it had crystallized in the Christian tradition. Apparently, 
the beginnings of Christianity attracted no greater attention 
than did the many other sects that sprang up toward the close 
of the Temple period, and it is certain that the incidents con- 
nected with its founder were not at the center of events of the 
time, as the Gospels would lead one to believe. 

Beginning with the Basle edition of the Talmud (1578- 
80), those passages in which Jesus was mentioned, as well 
as other statements alluding to Christianity, were deleted 
from most editions of the Babylonian Talmud by the Chris- 
tian censors or even by internal Jewish censorship. These de- 
letions were later collected in special compilations and in 
manuscripts (cf. R.N.N. Rabbinowicz, Maamar al Hadpa- 
sat ha-Talmud (1952), 28n.26). From the stories about Jesus 
in the Babylonian Talmud, it is evident that he was regarded 
as a rabbinical student who had strayed into evil ways: “May 
we produce no son or pupil who disgraces himself like Jesus 
the Nazarene” (Ber. 17b; Sanh. 103a; cf. Dik. Sof. ad loc.). The 
rabbis were not certain of his time or his activities. Thus he is 
described as a pupil of *Joshua b. Perahyah (Sanh. 107b; see 
Dik. Sof. ad loc.). 

In the Middle Ages, *Jehiel of Paris claimed that there 
was no connection between Jesus, the pupil of Joshua b. 
Perahyah and Jesus the Nazarene (Vikkuah, ed. by R. Mar- 
galiot (1928), 16f.). In one baraita Jesus appears as a sorcerer 
and enticer who led people astray. “They hanged Jesus on the 
eve of Passover. Forty days earlier a proclamation was issued 
that he was to be stoned for practicing sorcery and for entic- 
ing and leading Israel astray.” “Let anyone who can speak in 
his favor come forward.” “Nothing in his favor was discovered 
and they hanged him on the eve of Passover.” The date given 
for the hanging, the 14" of Nisan, agrees with the date given 
in John 19:14. (In the Gospels the date given is the first day 
of the festival which is the 15‘ day of Nisan.) In conformity 
with the halakhah (Sanh. 7:4) he was sentenced to stoning, the 
penalty for enticing, leading astray, or practicing sorcery. Af- 
ter the stoning he was hanged, since all who are put to death 
by stoning are subsequently hanged, according to R. Eliezer 
who often transmits ancient halakhah (Sanh. 6:4). Jesus was 
crucified, i.e., hanged alive, “as is done by the non-Jewish gov- 
ernment” (Sif. Deut. 221). In the talmudic account, however, 
his death conforms with the death penalty of the bet din as 
prescribed by the halakhah (see *Crucifixion). 

Later conditions are reflected in the story of *Onkelos 
the proselyte who raised Titus, Balaam, and Jesus from the 
dead to ask their advice whether he should become a pros- 
elyte. Whereas Balaam said, “Thou shalt not seek their peace 
nor their prosperity all their days forever” (Deut. 23:7), Jesus 
answered, “Seek their peace, seek not their evil, whoever hurts 
them is as if hurting the pupil of his eye.” The Talmud itself 
emphasizes the difference between Jesus and Balaam by add- 
ing, “Come and see the difference between infidel Israelites 
and the idol-worshiping gentile prophets” (Git. 57a, in un- 
censored editions). The purpose of the story is to show that 
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Jesus warned against persecuting Jews and forbade their op- 
pression. It can only be understood in the context of an era 
in which such a warning was already important, namely the 
fourth century. 

These are all the stories about Jesus in the Talmud. When- 
ever his name is mentioned elsewhere, it is in connection with 
his disciples. It speaks about “Jesus the Nazarene having had 
five disciples, Matthew, Nakai, Nazar, Boneh, and Thodah,” all 
of whom were put to death. For each of them a verse is cited 
in which his name is mentioned and his execution hinted at 
(Sanh. 43a; Dik. Sof. ad loc.; Yal. Mak. to Isa. 11:1). Only two 
of them, Matthew and Tadi (Thaddaeus) can be identified 
with certainty as the apostles. Besides these there is mention 
of Jacob of Kefar Sama who came in the name of Jesus b. Pan- 
tira to cure *Eleazar b. Dama of a snake bite but was prevented 
by Ishmael (Tosef., Hul. 2:22; TJ, Shab. 14:4, 14d; Ty, Av. Zar. 
2:2, 40d). Since this Jacob was a contemporary of Ishmael, he 
could not be a disciple of Jesus but at the most a disciple of 
his disciple. It is also very doubtful whether he can be iden- 
tified with Jacob of Kefar Sakhnayya of whom Eliezer told 
Akiva that he had transmitted to him a sectarian teaching in 
the name of Jesus (Tosef., Hul. 2:24; Av. Zar. 17a; Eccles. R. 
1:8, no. 3). This Jacob, too, merely transmitted a teaching he 
had heard in the name of Jesus and one cannot assume that 
he knew him. He certainly cannot be identified with Jacob, 
the brother of Jesus. 

In both accounts the father of Jesus is called Pantira. 
Epiphanius reports that Pantira was another name of Jacob, 
the father of Joseph, father of Jesus (Adversus Haereses 3:78, 
7). It is possible that this statement should be regarded as an 
answer to the assertion of the Jews which is also mentioned 
by Origen. He mentions that Celsus heard from a Jew that 
Miriam had been divorced by her husband who suspected 
her of adultery, and that Jesus was born as the result of her 
secret affair with a Roman soldier, Panthera (Ilav8npa; Con- 
tra Celsum 1:28, 32). In the Tosefta there is no suggestion of 
anything disparaging in the name Pantira, but it is found in 
the statement of a third-century Babylonian amora, a young 
contemporary of Celsus, where it is connected with the name 
*Ben Stada. Ben Stada is mentioned in the Tosefta (Shab. 11:15) 
and in the Babylonian Talmud (Sanh. 67a; Dik. Sof. ad loc.). 
The reading is “And thus they did to Ben Stada in Lydda and 
hanged him on the eve of Passover.” This reading has been 
taken to refer to Jesus, but there is no basis in tannaitic liter- 
ature for this indentification. When Eliezer referred to Jesus 
he called him by name. 

Since the time of Geiger (JZWL, 6 (1868), 31-37) vari- 
ous scholars have tried to view the name Balaam, occurring 
in many aggadot, as a pseudonym for Jesus. They find their 
proof in the passage: “A certain sectarian said to Hanina “Have 
you heard how old Balaam was?’ He replied ‘It is not actually 
stated, but since it is written “Bloody and deceitful men shall 
not live out half their days” [Ps. 55:24] he must have been 33 
or 34. He rejoined ‘You have spoken correctly; I personally 
have seen Balaam’s Chronicle, in which it is stated, “Balaam 
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the lame was 33 years of age when Phinehas the robber killed 
him” [Sanh. 106b]-” On the basis that Jesus lived about 33 
years and is called a sectarian, it was maintained that Balaam’s 
Chronicle is none other than the Gospels and “Phinehas the 
robber” Pontius Pilate. However, it is impossible to imagine 
that a Christian would ask a Jew how old Jesus was, and call 
the Gospel Balaam’s Chronicle or that Pontius Pilate, who is 
not mentioned even once in the whole of rabbinic literature, 
should be referred to as Phinehas the robber. The sectarian 
referred to was merely a member of a Gnostic sect who was 
testing whether Hanina could answer a question which is not 
answered in the Torah. Balaam’s Chronicle was an apocryphal 
book on Balaam. These books often adopted an unfavorable 
attitude to the patriarchs and the prophets and it was pos- 
sible that Phinehas of the Bible was called in them Phinehas 
the robber. Efforts to find allusions to Jesus and his disciples 
in the Mishnah (Sanh. 10:2; Avot 5:19) have no basis at all in 
the sources. Nor can one justify the conjecture that the word 
“Such a one” (Heb. peloni) used by Ben Azzai (Yev. 4:13) refers 
to Jesus. The tannaim did not ascribe an illegitimate birth to 
Jesus and had they done so they had no reason to conceal it, 
any more than the amoraim later did. Similarly one cannot say 
that the pupils of Eliezer had Jesus in mind when they asked 
their master the cryptic questions, “Has such a one a portion 
in the world to come? Has a bastard a portion in the world to 
come?” (Yoma 86b). 

Polemics directed against the Christian dogmas that 
Jesus was the Messiah, the son of God, and God, are found 
in homilies and sayings of amoraim in the third and fourth 
centuries. Some of these homilies are merely a reply to the 
Christological interpretations of the *Church Fathers, who 
sought to find proof and supports for their teachings in the 
Scriptures. The words of Hiyya b. Abba, “If the son of the har- 
lot says to you there are two gods, say to him ‘I am He of the 
Red Sea; I am He of Sinai’” (PR 21:100), are directed against 
Christian dualism (the doctrine of the Trinity not yet hav- 
ing been accepted in the third century). The expression “son 
of a harlot” has a dual meaning, referring to Jesus in person, 
and to his heretical teaching, i-e., “son of heresy.’ Simeon b. 
Lakish, a contemporary of Origen, explained the verse “Alas 
who shall live after God hath appointed him’ (Num. 24:23) 
to mean “Woe for him who resurrects himself with the title 
god” (Sanh. 106a). *Abbahu, who lived in Caesarea and had 
many disputes with heretics, explained Balaam’s words, “God 
is not a man that He should lie; Neither the son of man that 
He should repent” (Num. 23:19) in a way that left no doubt 
about whom it was directed against, “If a man says to you, I 
am god, he lies; [if he says] I am the son of man, he shall re- 
gret it; [if he says] I shall rise to heaven, he says but he shall 
not fulfill it” (Tj, Taan. 2:1, 65b; Sanh. 106a; Dik. Sof. ad loc.). 
In this interpretation, Abbahu represents Balaam as rebuking 
and warning the gentiles not to be ensnared by the new reli- 
gion, in the same way as his fellow citizen, the Church Father 
Origen, puts Christological teachings into Balaam’s mouth 
(see his commentary on Num. 15:4). These teachings are also 
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contradicted by Balaam in a homily to Eleazar ha-Kappar (Yal. 
Num., ed. Salonika, 765, from where it was published in Jell- 
inek’s Beit ha-Midrash, 5 (1967°), 208). Most of it, however, is 
by a fourth-century preacher who had already witnessed the 
spread of Christianity in Caesarea. 

A polemic of the amoraic era is also found in the story of 
Rabban Gamaliel and his sister *Imma Shalom (Shab. 116aff.), 
but it cannot be regarded as authentic. It contains no quota- 
tion from any early version of “the words of Jesus,’ but paro- 
dies the words of Matthew. The tanna and his wife ridicule 
their neighbor, the “philosopher” - who is simply a Chris- 
tian teacher - criticizing the contradictions in the teaching 
of Jesus, which on the one hand appears as a different law, 
while on the other Jesus himself says, “I have come neither 
to diminish the law of Moses, nor to add to it” (cf. Matt. 5:17, 
“think not that I am come to destroy but to fulfill”). As an 
example of “another Torah,’ a quotation is brought from the 
Avon Gilyon (“sinful margin,’ a disparaging name for Evan- 
gelion, Gospel in Greek): “Son and daughter inherit alike” No 
such statement occurs in the Gospels. It is possible that the 
statement of the philosopher that a daughter does not inherit 
was intended to cast doubt on the messianic status of Jesus, 
whose claim to be the Messiah was dependent on his Davidic 
descent. If he was of virgin birth, that descent could only have 
been on his mother’s side. 

[Encyclopaedia Hebraica] 
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JETHRO (Heb. 110”, 1”), Midianite priest and father-in-law 


of *Moses. Jethro had seven daughters who served as his shep- 
herdesses. When Moses fled from Egypt he came to the well 
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in Midian where he witnessed local shepherds mistreating 
the girls. He saved them and watered their flocks for them. In 
return, Jethro welcomed Moses into his home and gave him 
one of his daughters, *Zipporah, as a wife. He also appointed 
Moses as shepherd of his flocks (Ex. 2:16-21; 3:1). Jethro is 
next mentioned after the incident of the burning bush when 
Moses, having decided to return to Egypt, asked and received 
his father-in-law’s permission to do so (4:18). 

After the Exodus from Egypt, when the Israelites had 
arrived in the vicinity of Sinai, Jethro brought Zipporah, 
whom Moses had divorced, along with her two sons to Moses. 
Although no mention is made of Moses’ reconciliation with 
his wife, we learn that Jethro received a most honorable wel- 
come. He expressed his delight at the deliverance of Israel, 
blessed yHwH and praised Him as “greater than all gods,” 
and brought sacrifices to Him, afterward partaking of a meal 
with Aaron and all the elders of Israel (18:1-12). The follow- 
ing day, Jethro advised Moses on the reorganization of the 
judicial system and returned to his own land (18:13-23, 27). 
The narratives about Jethro have raised many problems. He 
is given this name in Exodus 3:1; 4:18; 18:1-2, 5-6, 12. How- 
ever, he is called Reuel in Exodus 2:18 and in Numbers 10:29 
as well, while Judges 4:11 refers to Hobab as the father-in-law 
of Moses. In the former passage, Moses asked Hobab to act 
as a guide for the Israelites through the wilderness. His final 
reply is not given there, but from Judges 4:11 it would seem 
that he allowed himself to be persuaded. Another difficulty 
lies in the fact that the Pentateuch describes Moses’ father-in- 
law as a Midianite, whereas he is elsewhere termed a Kenite 
(Judg. 1:16; 4:11). 

Varying solutions have been suggested to account for 
the conflicting data (for traditional account see below). Some 
modern scholars assign Hobab to the J source and Jethro to 
the E document. “Reuel their father” in Exodus 2:18 would 
then either be a misunderstanding of Numbers 10:29 or refer 
to the grandfather of the shepherdesses. Others take Jethro 
and Reuel to be one and the same person and regard Hobab 
as the son, a solution that requires the emendation of Judges 
4:11. In the opinion of W.E Albright, the Jethro-Reuel- Hobab 
traditions are quite homogeneous. The roles of Jethro and Ho- 
bab are so different as to preclude identity. The former is an 
old man who already had seven grown daughters when Moses 
arrived in Midian and who gave Moses in the wilderness the 
kind of advice that could only be the product of mature wis- 
dom. Hobab is a young, vigorous man who could withstand 
the rigors of acting as a guide in the wilderness wanderings. 
He is, therefore, not the father-in-law, but the son-in-law of 
Moses, and hoten in Numbers 10:29 and Judges 4:11 should be 
read hatan. Reuel is the name of the clan to which both Jethro 
and Hobab belonged (cf. Gen. 36:10, 13; 1 Chron. 1:35, 37), and 
Exodus 2:18 should read, “they returned to Jethro, son of Reuel 
(ie., the Reuelite), their father.” Finally, the epithet “Kenite” is 
not in contradiction to Midianite, since it is an occupational, 
not an ethnic, term meaning a “metalworker, smith,’ as in 
Aramaic and Arabic (cf. Gen. 4:22). But the solution appears 
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contrived, and it is probably wisest to assume a conflation of 
different traditions. 

Beginning with the hint that Jethro was a priest, some 
scholars have credited the Midianites with introducing the 
god yHWH to the Hebrews, a theory known as the Midianite 
or Kenite hypothesis (see van der Toorn). These scholars note 
Jethro’s blessing of YHwH in Exodus 18:10 and his provision of 
sacrifices and his participation in the cultic meal “before God” 
(Ex. 18:12). While this is intriguing, the exact role of Jethro in 
the development of Israelite religion cannot be determined, 
in the absence of any data about the nature of the religion of 
Midian. The attribution of the organization of the judicial sys- 
tem in Israel to the advice of a Midianite priest is itself, how- 
ever, eloquent testimony to the antiquity and reliability of the 
Exodus tradition. Significantly, the account in Deuteronomy 
1:9-17 completely obscures the role of Jethro. 

In like manner, 11:11-12, 16-18, 24-30 omits mention of 
Jethro in the judicial reform, attributing it to YHwu’s response 
to a complaint by Moses. The name Jethro itself (shortened to 
Jether in Exodus 4:18) may be abbreviated from a theophoric 
form. The basic element, which probably means “excellence” 
or “abundance” (cf. Gen. 49:3), appears as a component of 
many west Semitic names. Cf. Akkadian Atra-hasis, “Exceed- 
ing-Wise,’ the name of an Old Babylonian flood hero of the 
Noah type. 


[Nahum M. Sarna / S. David Sperling (2"¢ ed.)] 


In the Aggadah 

Jethro was one of Pharaoh’s counselors. According to one ac- 
count, he - together with Amalek - “gave the evil counsel” (to 
throw the male Israelite children into the river) to Pharaoh, 
but later repented (Ex. R. 27:6). According to another tradi- 
tion, his fellow counselors were Balaam and Job. Balaam ad- 
vocated the destruction of the children, Job remained silent, 
and Jethro fled to Midian (Sanh. 106a). He became a genu- 
ine convert to Judaism. His title as the “priest of Midian” (Ex. 
18:1) means either that he was its pagan priest or its prince 
(Mekh., Yitro, 1). The sages had an ambivalent attitude toward 
Jethro. Some regarded him as an arch-idolator, and as such 
he was able to testify to the supremacy of God, nonetheless 
still holding that the idols possessed some divine powers (Yal., 
Ex. 269; cf. Ex. 18:11). Jethro early realized the worthlessness 
of idol worship and repented even before Moses fled to Mid- 
ian. Jethro’s neighbors excommunicated him for renouncing 
their idolatrous beliefs, and it was because of this ban that his 
daughters had to tend the sheep (Ex. R. 1:32). A competing 
tradition claims that Jethro was still so steeped in idolatry at 
this time that he only permitted Zipporah to marry Moses 
on condition that their first son be raised to worship idols 
(Mekh., Yitro, 1). 

Jethro’s reaction to the miracles performed by God for 
Israel is likewise interpreted in two contrasting fashions. “And 
Jethro rejoiced” (11n° 70°1, va-yihadd Yitro; Ex. 18:9) either 
means that he now accepted monotheism (Yihed shemo shel 
ha-Kadosh Barukh Hu; Tanh. B., Ex. 71) or that his skin devel- 
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oped gooseflesh (naasah kol besaro hidudin hidudin) in sym- 
pathy for the tribulations of the Egyptians (Sanh. 94a). Jethro 
was the first to utter a benediction to God for the wonders per- 
formed for the Israelites. It was a reproach to Moses and the 
600,000 Israelites that they did not bless the Lord until Jethro 
came and did so (ibid.). When Jethro arrived at the camp of 
Israel, he wrote a letter and with an arrow shot it into the camp 
(Tanh. B., Ex. 73). Moses immediately went out to meet his fa- 
ther-in-law, accompanied by Aaron, Nadab, Abihu, and the 70 
elders of Israel. It is even stated that the Shekhinah also greeted 
Jethro (Mekh., Yitro, 1). Moses finally sent Jethro away (Ex. 
18:27), since he did not want a stranger present at the revela- 
tion on Mount Sinai (Tanh. B., Ex. 75). According to another 
tradition, Jethro left to spread the knowledge of the true God 
among his brethren in Midian (Tanh. B., Ex. 73). 

Jethro had seven different names which reflect his vir- 
tues. He was called Jether (Ex. 4:18) because he was respon- 
sible for the “addition” of a passage to the Pentateuch; Jethro 
(Ex. 3:1), because he “overflowed” with good deeds; Hobab 
(Num. 10:29), the “beloved” son of God; Reuel (Ex. 2:18), the 
“friend of God”; Heber (Judg. 4:11), the “associate” of God; 
Putiel (Ex. 6:25), because he had renounced idolatry (niftar; 
another interpretation, however, is that “he fattened calves” 
(pittem) for idolatrous sacrifice: BB 109b); and Keni (Judg. 
1:16) in that he was “zealous” for God and “acquired” the Torah 


(Mekh. Yitro, 1). 
[Aaron Rothkoff] 


In Islam 

The commentators of the Koran identify Shu‘ayb with the fa- 
ther-in-law of Moses (Jethro), whom Muhammad mentions as 
living in Midian (Sura 28:21-27). In another sura (26:176-89) 
it is related that Shu‘ayb was sent as a prophet and that he re- 
buked the inhabitants of al-Ayka (“the people of the thicket”), 
while in other suras he rebuked his fellow Midianites (7:83-91; 
11:85-98). Their attitude toward him was a negative one, just 
as that of other tribes toward the prophets who were sent to 
them (Sura 11:93). The legends of the prophets relate many 
more details about the sojourn of Moses in the house of his 
father-in-law, his marriage with Zipporah, etc. 

The Druze, the most extreme of the Isma‘iiyya sects, 
hold Shu‘ayb in the highest esteem. He is one of the early in- 
carnations of the hudid, the emanations from the light of the 
Creator (al-bdari?). These incarnations, the Imams, were the 
leaders of their respective generations. Shu‘ayb was consid- 
ered one of these incarnations during the days of Moses. His 
traditional grave at Kefar Hittin (near Tiberias) is the site of 
the Druze pilgrimage (ziydra) between April 23 and 25. 

[Haim Zw Hirschberg] 
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JEVICKO (Czech Jevicko; Ger. Gewitsch), town in W. Mora- 
via, Czech Republic. It is thought that the Jewish community 
was founded in the 14" century, but the first documentary 
mention dates from 1566. In 1657 there were 16 Jewish house- 
holds in the town. A prayer room was opened in 1620, but a 
synagogue was not built until 1784. A fire in 1869, which de- 
stroyed the main part of the Jewish quarter, made many Jews 
leave the town. The Jevicko community was one of the political 
communities (see *politische Gemeinden). Between 1798 and 
1848 there were 138 permitted families in Jevicko (see *Famil- 
iants Laws). The Jewish population fluctuated from 776 per- 
sons in 1830 to 989 in 1848, 462 in 1869, and 286 in 1890. On 
the territory of the political community there were 184 Jews 
and 33 Christians living in 1880 and 93 Jews and 75 Chris- 
tians in 1900. In 1930 there were 86 Jews in Jevicko (3.1% of 
the total population). The community was deported to Nazi 
extermination camps in 1942 and the synagogue equipment 
sent to the Central Jewish Museum in Prague. The building 
is used by the Hussite church and the Czech Brethern Prot- 
estant church. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Tauber, in: H. Gold (ed.), Juden und 
Judengemeinden Maehrens in Vergangenheit und Gegenwart (1929); 


B. Bretholz, in: seGjé, 2 (1930), 184-241. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. 
Fiedler, Jewish Sights of Bohemia and Moravia (1991), 84-85. 


[Meir Lamed] 


JEW (Heb. 717°, Yehudi). 


Semantics 

The word “Jew” passed into the English language from the 
Greek (Joudaios) by way of the Latin (Judaeus), and is found 
in early English (from about the year 1000) in a variety of 
forms: Iudea, Gyu, Giu, Iuu, Iuw, Iew which developed into 
“Jew. The word “Jew,” therefore, is ultimately traced to the 
Hebrew Yehudi, a term which originally applied to members 
of the tribe of Judah, the fourth son of the patriarch, Jacob. 
The term was also utilized for those who dwelt in the area of 
the tribe of Judah and thus later, during the seven years that 
David reigned in Hebron, his territory was called the King- 
dom of Judah (11 Sam. 5:5). Later still, with the split of the 
kingdom during the reign of Rehoboam, the Northern King- 
dom was called Israel and the Southern was called Judah, al- 
though it also encompassed the territory of the tribe of Ben- 
jamin (1 Kings 12:16-21). From that time on the term “Yehudi” 
applied to all residents of the Southern Kingdom, irrespective 
of their tribal status. After the destruction of Israel only Judah 
remained, and the term “Yehudi; or “Jew, then lost its spe- 
cific connection with the Southern Kingdom. This is strikingly 
illustrated in Esther 2:5, 5:13, where Mordecai, although be- 
longing to the tribe of Benjamin, is called a Yehudi. This term 
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was also utilized at that time for the Jewish religion since it is 
related that, after Haman’s downfall, many from among the 
people of the land converted to Judaism (mityahadim, Esth. 
8:17). The term “Jew” connoted by this time a religious, politi- 
cal, and national entity, without differentiation between these 
categories. “Jew,” however, was mainly used outside the Land 
of Israel by Jews and non-Jews and in languages other than 
Hebrew. Thus Nehemiah, who was an official at the Persian 
court, refers to “Jews” in his personal “diary,” and the Book of 
Esther (see above) was almost certainly written by someone 
close to court circles. From the Persian and Aramaic, the word 
passed into Greek and from there into Latin. However, while 
the name “Jew” became common usage outside the Land of 
Israel, the Hebrew-speaking Jews within the land were partic- 
ular to call themselves “Israel” (Yisrael: “Israelites”). It seems 
that this was a deliberate reaction parallel to the general in- 
tensification of ancient religious and literary values and aimed 
at strengthening the identification with the nation’s early his- 
tory. Thus Ezra, as opposed to Nehemiah, uses the name Israel 
throughout, and even in the Aramaic letter given to him by the 
Persian king. From that period on the name “Israel” is used in 
all Hebrew literature: in the Hebrew books of the Apocrypha 
(Judith, Tobit, 1 Maccabees, etc.); in the Judean Desert Scrolls; 
in the Mishnah and the Hebrew parts of the Talmud; and on 
the coins of the 70 c.£. revolt and of that of Bar Kokhba (“the 
redemption of Israel”; “the freedom of Israel”). Exceptions 
such as “Prince of the Jews” on the copper column erected 
on Mt. Zion in honor of Simeon the Maccabee (1 Macc. 14:47, 
also 37 and 40) and “Group of the Jews” on the coins of his 
son, Johanan, are to be explained by the political designation, 
Judea, by which the gentile world knew the limited territory of 
the Jewish State. When, indeed, that territory was enlarged, the 
name “Land of Israel” came once more into use. This differ- 
ence in usage is strikingly illustrated in the Gospels: the Jews 
are recorded as having referred (mockingly) to Jesus as “king 
of Israel? whereas the Roman, Pilate, and his soldiers refer 
to him - both verbally and in writing - as “king of the Jews” 
(Mark 15:32, 2, 9, 18, 26). For Christians, the word “Judaeus” 
was early conflated with the name of the villain of the gospel 
story, Judas Iscariot, who was considered the typical Jew. Ju- 
das was linked with the devil (Luke 22:3), and the result was 
an evil triangle of devil-Jew-Judas. This relationship helped to 
establish the pejorative meaning of the word “Jew” in popu- 
lar usage. The noun could mean “extortionate usurer, driver 
of hard bargains,” while the verb was defined as “to cheat by 
sharp business practices, to overreach.” Many attempts to 
root out these derogatory meanings by having the diction- 
ary definitions revised have been made in the United States, 
England, and Europe; they have, however, met with little suc- 
cess, since the problem is not one of ill-will on the part of the 
lexicographers, but rather of semantics and popular usage. In 
order to avoid the unwelcome associations and connotations 
of the word, Jews began in the 19" century to call themselves 
“Hebrews” and “Israelites” (e.g., Alliance Israélite *Univer- 
selle, founded 1860). Nevertheless, these new names quickly 
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took on the same pejorative associations as “Jew,” as scores of 
196 century novels testify. Recently, there has been a gradual 
change in the usage of the word. The brutal murder of a great 
part of the Jewish people during the *Holocaust has limited 
subsequent degrading usage of the term. Since the conclusion 
of the war, antisemitism is under legal scrutiny in many coun- 
tries, and this covers the use of “Jew” in the pejorative sense, 
along with “Yid,’ “Sheeny,’ “Ikey” and the like. 


[Yehoshua M. Grintz] 


Halakhic Definition 

Both a child born of Jewish parents and a convert to Juda- 
ism are considered Jews, possessing both the sanctity of the 
Jewish people (Ex. 19:6) and the obligation to observe the 
commandments. The status of children from intermarriage 
is designated by the Mishnah and Talmud as following that 
of the mother (Kid. 3:12; Yad, Issurei Bah 15:3-4). “Thy son 
by an Israelite woman is called thy son, but thy son by a hea- 
then woman is not called thy son” (Kid. 68b). A child born of 
a non-Jewish mother must therefore undergo ritual conver- 
sion, even though his father is Jewish (see *Proselytes). This 
halakhic definition was accepted for centuries. However, in 
modern times and particularly since the establishment of the 
State of Israel, the definition has been more and more ques- 
tioned. The act of conversion is of course a religious act, and 
thus any candidate for conversion is required to subscribe to 
the principles of Judaism (or dogma; see Articles of *Faith) 
and to practice all the *mitzvot, something which the major- 
ity of born Jews do not do. Thus it is felt in wide circles that 
identification with the Jewish people and its fate should con- 
stitute sufficient grounds for being considered a Jew, partic- 
ularly since during the Holocaust tens - even hundreds - of 
thousands of Jews, who were not halakhically so consid- 
ered, perished because the Nazis had considered them Jews. 
This problem has been especially grave in the State of Israel 
where the children of mixed marriages (in which the wife is 
not Jewish), who speak Hebrew, are educated in the spirit of 
Jewish history, subscribe to Israeli nationalism and serve in 
the army to defend it, feel discriminated against in that they 
are not considered Jews and are not registered as Jews in the 
identity cards which they are, by law, required to carry at all 
times. In fact, what they are campaigning for is a secular def- 
inition of Jew (see *Judaism) which is, understandably, vig- 
orously opposed by the Rabbinate of Israel and the religious 
political parties. In 1958 a cabinet crisis came about over the 
problem of the registration of leom in the identity card. This 
word means “nationality” or “nationhood” but its exact defi- 
nition is a matter of debate. The secular Israeli political par- 
ties contended that an affirmation of national identification 
with the Jewish people should suffice for such registration, 
whereas the religious parties demanded that the halakhic 
guidelines be retained. David Ben-Gurion, then prime min- 
ister, elicited responsa to this question from rabbinical lead- 
ers and Jewish scholars in Israel and throughout the Diaspora; 
the overwhelming majority of the respondents indicated that 
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the State of Israel should follow the halakhah in this issue, 
and the final directives issued to the registering officers re- 
quired that there must be a bona fide conversion before the 
applicant could be registered as Jewish. The situation reached 
a kind of climax in 1968 when a lieutenant commander in the 
Israel navy, Benjamin Shalit, requested that his two children 
born of a non-Jewish mother be registered on their identity 
cards as Jews. When the Ministry of the Interior refused to 
accede to this request, Shalit petitioned the Supreme Court 
to order the ministry to show cause why they should not so 
register the children. The Supreme Court, sitting for the first 
time in its history in a complement of nine judges, suspended 
the hearing in order to make a recommendation to the gov- 
ernment to change the law requiring the entry Jeom and thus 
solve the problem. The government refused to accept the rec- 
ommendation and subsequently the court decided (on Jan. 23, 
1970; case no. HC 58/68) by a majority of five to four that the 
registrar had no right to question a statement made in good 
faith by the applicant but was duty bound to register what he 
was told. Each of the judges wrote his own opinion and some 
stated that, to their mind, the term /eom admitted a secular 
definition. It was pointed out that the decision was only with 
regard to registration and had no implications as far as per- 
sonal status was concerned, which would continue to be gov- 
erned by the courts in whose jurisdiction it lay. Thus for mat- 
ters of marriage and divorce, which are in the jurisdiction of 
the rabbinical courts, the Shalit children would be considered 
non-Jews. The decision raised a strong public protest and the 
law was subsequently changed to accept only those born of 
Jewish mothers or converted. However, it was not specified 
that the conversions have to be by Orthodox rabbis and thus 
non-Orthodox conversions performed outside the State of 
Israel would be admitted as sufficient for registration as a Jew. 
It was also legislated at that time that non-Jewish spouses or 
children and grandchildren of Jews arriving in Israel with their 
Jewish spouse or parent would be granted all the privileges of 
the Law of Return, including the right to automatic Israel citi- 
zenship. In a previous decision the Supreme Court decided 
in the case of Oswald Rufeisen, a born Jew who converted to 
Catholicism and joined the Carmelite order (for a full treat- 
ment of that case see *Apostasy) that, although in the opin- 
ion of the court the appellant might be a Jew halakhically, for 
the purpose of the Law of Return he could not be so consid- 
ered. Throughout the ages the rabbinical authorities have been 
concerned with the problem of a person who is technically a 
Jew but subscribes to another religion. When a Jew merely 
does not subscribe to Judaism, the problem is of a lesser de- 
gree since such a person can be considered a “relapsed” Jew 
to whom all the laws apply. However, when that person has 
no connection whatsoever with Judaism and indeed consid- 
ers himself to be a member of another religion, the problem 
is most severe. In the Middle Ages the question arose as to 
whether a Jew is allowed to lend money to such a person on 
interest or borrow from him on interest (see *Usury), some- 
thing which is forbidden between two Jews. In the discussion 
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of this problem there were opinions that it is permitted since 
such a person cannot be considered a Jew at all (Shibbolei ha- 
Leket, Ha-Segullah ed., ch. 46). However, the majority of the 
decisors have always felt that such a person must halakhically 
be considered a Jew. 

With regard to conversion, the strict law has been that 
converts should be accepted only when they come out of al- 
truistic reasons, i.e., because they have realized the superior- 
ity of the Jewish religion. However, when they wish to con- 
vert in order to marry a Jew or for some other reason, they 
should not be accepted in the first instance; but if they were 
accepted and have undergone the full ceremony of conversion, 
they are, post facto, considered to be valid converts. The full 
ceremony of conversion as pointed out above involves the ac- 
ceptance of the mitzvot, and the general opinion has been that 
without such acceptance and performance the conversion is 
invalid even post facto. Since the majority of conversions are 
not for altruistic reasons, this matter has been very problem- 
atic. Moses Feinstein in his Iggerot Moshe (yD (1959), no. 160) 
has suggested that such conversions might be valid since the 
lack of knowledge of the mitzvot does not invalidate a con- 
version; what would invalidate it is the nonacceptance or lack 
of observance of the mitzvot which are known to the convert. 
Rather ingeniously he has pointed out that, although the re- 
ligious court performing the conversion told the convert the 
more important of the mitzvot, and although the convert at 
least verbally accepts what he or she is told, in fact the con- 
vert knows that the overwhelming majority of Jews do not 
observe these mitzvot and believes that the court's standards 
of observance are in fact unrealistic and not absolutely essen- 
tial; for otherwise why do the Jews themselves not adhere to 
these standards. Thus Feinstein sees the lack of observance as a 
sort of lack of knowledge and, post facto, tends to accept such 
converts. This, of course, is quite a revolutionary step in that 
it is accepting — albeit post facto — the standards of Judaism as 
practiced in preference to the standards of Judaism as codified. 
It must be pointed out, however, that Feinstein’s position is not 
one which is accepted by the majority of rabbinical authorities. 
With the immigration from Eastern European countries, the 
problem of mixed marriages has become a most serious one in 
the State of Israel, and efforts are being made to facilitate the 
speedy conversion of the non-Jewish partner and children in 
order to avoid problems of personal status later on. It can be 
said that the rabbinical courts are being more permissive in 
this matter than hitherto, perhaps because of the enormous 
social and human pressures being brought to bear and the fact 
that the converts will grow up in a Jewish milieu. 


[Raphael Posner] 
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“JEW BILL” CONTROVERSY, ENGLAND, term used 
to refer to the agitation which arose in England in 1753 af- 
ter the passage of the Jewish Naturalisation Act. Foreign- 
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born persons desiring naturalization as British subjects had, 
as part of the process, to receive the sacrament at Anglican 
Holy Communion. Jews wishing to be naturalized, mainly 
wealthy Sephardi merchants in London, could be exempted 
from this requirement, although in so doing they would be 
granted only what was termed “endenization” rather than 
full citizenship, which carried with it fewer rights. In 1753 the 
Whig government, which was close to the Jewish commer- 
cial community, passed a bill through Parliament allowing 
Jews to be naturalized without participating in an Anglican 
service. It had no other effect on the status of British Jews 
and had no effect on any other group. This Act easily passed 
through both Houses of Parliament in May 1753. Immediately, 
however, great antisemitic agitation blew up which forced the 
government to repeal the Act in December 1753. Propaganda 
appeared accusing the Jews of ritual murder, of planning to 
turn St. Paul’s Cathedral into a synagogue, and of wanting to 
force all British males to be circumcised, together with large 
numbers of broadsides and ballads aimed at the Jews. Al- 
though no violence against Jews or Jewish property occurred, 
several prominent Jews were hissed by crowds when they ap- 
peared in public. 

The “Jew Bill” agitation had no real precedent and, sig- 
nificantly, no continuation, and no subsequent antisemitic agi- 
tation of any kind can be seen in Britain for many decades. It 
has been linked by historians with popular demagoguery by 
the Tory opposition just before a general election, as well as 
with economic fears by poorly paid Anglican clergymen, but 
remains a genuine puzzle to those historians who have ex- 
amined it. It seems clear, however, that traditional Christian 
antisemitic stereotypes had little lasting resonance in Britain 
by the mid-18" century. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Katz, England, 240-53; T.W. Perry, Public 
Opinion, Propaganda and Politics in Eighteenth-Century England: A 
Study of the Jew Bill of 1753 (1962); Endelman, Jews of Georgian Eng- 
land, index; F. Felsenstein, Anti-Semitic Stereotypes: A Paradigm of 
Otherness in English Popular Culture, 1660-1830 (1995), 187-214; W.D. 
Rubinstein, Jews in Great Britain, 55-56; Cecil Roth, A History of the 
Jews in England (1964), index. 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 


JEWESS OF TOLEDO, the central figure in a legendary love 
affair of King Alfonso v1i1 of Castile (1155-1214), which has 
furnished material for innumerable plays, poems, and novels 
in Spanish and other languages. The essential story is that Al- 
fonso falls in love with Fermosa (Span. hermosa), a beautiful 
Jewish girl of Toledo, and as a result of his infatuation is ac- 
cused of neglecting his royal duties. To remove this “nefari- 
ous” influence, Alfonso’s nobles (in some versions, urged on 
by the queen) conspire together and murder the unfortunate 
Jewess. The story must be considered legendary, since the 
earliest references to it (in reworkings of Alfonso x’s Cronica 
general and of the Castigos é documentos para bien vivir at- 
tributed to Sancho Iv) are several generations removed from 
Alphonso vii. 
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The earliest purely literary work dealing with the theme is 
a ballad by Lorenzo de Sepulveda (1551). Lope de Vega, whose 
treatment of the Jews was almost invariably hostile, first men- 
tions the Jewess in his long poem Jerusalén Conquistada (Ma- 
drid, 1609). He later developed the theme in his play Las paces 
de los reyes y judia de Toledo (1617; ed. by J.A. Castafieda, 1962 
Madrid). This work is loosely constructed and the characters 
are shallow. Though a woman of lax morals, Raquel, as the 
Jewess is now called, sincerely loves the king and, in her dy- 
ing words, confesses her belief in Christianity - undoubtedly 
an attempt by the author to gain more sympathy for her. The 
nobles who kill her are presented as vicious murderers. The 
next dramatic treatments are Antonio Mira de Amescua’s La 
desdichada Raquel (1635; published Amsterdam, 1726); and La 
Judia de Toledo (Madrid, 1667), a reworking of Amescua’s play 
by Juan Bautista Diamante. In the former, Raquel is presented 
as an ambitious woman and the character Rubén, her men- 
tor, is a scheming rabbi. Diamante, on the other hand, makes 
Raquel almost a second Esther and he also presents her father 
in a favorable light. Other treatments in the 17" century were 
poems by Paravicino and Luis de Ulloa. 

The verse tragedy La Raquel (1778, published 1814), by 
Vicente Garcia de la Huerta (1734-1787) was the only really 
successful and popular theatrical work of 18"'-century Spanish 
neoclassicism. Raquel is here a more complex character, as- 
tute and proud, but in love with the king. The villain is Rubén; 
perfidious and cowardly, he kills Raquel in an attempt to save 
his own life. Various works in the 19 century indicate that 
the theme was still popular, but the treatment betrays a deca- 
dence in artistic technique. 

From Spain the legend passed to other countries. A 
French version was Jacques Cazotte’s short story Rachel ou la 
belle juive (in Oeuvres badines et moules, 1776-88), which radi- 
cally modified the traditional elements of the story. The tale 
was more popular in Germany. The earliest German version 
was the three-act drama, Rahel, die schoene Juedin (1789), by 
Johann Christian Brandes (1735-1799) who imitated Huerta’s 
work. Gottlieb Konrad Pfeffel treated the theme poetically in 
Alphons und Rahel (1799). The most famous version of the 
legend in German is that by the Austrian playwright Franz 
Grillparzer, Die Juedin von Toledo (1873). Here Raquel is im- 
petuous and flighty and her father unscrupulously seeks ad- 
vancement through his daughter’s beauty. The main character 
is the king, and the real interest of the play lies in his inner 
conflict between love and duty - always the dramatic situation 
in Grillparzer’s works —- but the most sympathetic and noble 
character is Raquel’s sister, Esther. That the theme has retained 
vitality is clear from its reappearance in Lion *Feuchtwanger’s 
historical novel Spanische Ballade (1955; Raquel, the Jewess 
of Toledo, 1956). This is the most sympathetic treatment of 
Raquel and the Jews. She is portrayed as a devoted and loving 
woman and her father is presented as a man of heroism and 
integrity. The Spanish composer Tomas Breton used Grillpar- 
zer’s drama as the basis for his opera Raquel, first performed 
in Madrid in 1900. 
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[Kenneth R. Scholberg] 


JEWISH AGENCY (Heb. 9x yrxd nq NupiIO7, Ha- 
Sokhenut ha-Yehudit le-Erez Israel), international, nongov- 
ernment body, centered in Jerusalem, which is the executive 
and representative of the *World Zionist Organization, whose 
aims are to assist and encourage Jews throughout the world 
to help in the development and settlement of Erez Israel. The 
term “Jewish Agency” first appeared in Article Four of the 
League of Nations Mandate for Palestine, which stipulated 
that “an appropriate Jewish agency shall be recognized as a 
public body for the purpose of advising and cooperating with 
the administration of Palestine in such economic, social, and 
other matters as may affect the establishment of the Jewish 
National Home and the interests of the Jewish population in 
Palestine.” The article went on to recognize the Zionist Or- 
ganization as such an agency “so long as its organization and 
constitution are in the opinion of the Mandatory appropri- 
ate.” Indeed the two were coterminous from the time that the 
Mandate was ratified by the League Council in July 1922 until 
the enlarged Jewish Agency came into being in August 1929. 
From that date until the establishment of the State of Israel, 
this body played the principal role in the relations between 
the National Home and world Jewry on the one hand and 
the Mandatory and other powers on the other. In May 1948 
the Jewish Agency relinquished many of its functions to the 
newly created government of Israel, but continued to be re- 
sponsible for immigration, land settlement, youth work, and 
other activities financed by voluntary Jewish contributions 
from abroad. 


Early History 
Even before the Mandate became effective, discussions had 
begun in a joint committee of the Zionist Organization and 
the *Board of Deputies of British Jews with a view to broad- 
ening the base of the Jewish Agency by forming a new body 
representing both Zionists and non-Zionists. It had become 
clear that the Zionist Organization alone could not command 
the resources required for building the National Home. As a 
symbol of Jewish nationalism, it was unacceptable to the non- 
Zionists whose support was being sought. The appeals to them 
by the Foundation Fund, established in 1921 as its fund-raising 
organization, had proved ineffectual. There was also the hope 
that a more representative body would have greater authority 
in its dealings with the British government and the Palestine 
administration, neither of which had sought the advice and 
cooperation of the Zionist Organization to any large extent. 
In 1923, Chaim *Weizmann, the president of the Zionist 
Organization, was authorized by its general council to set up 
such a representative body. Weizmann found in Louis *Mar- 
shall, long-time president of the ‘American Jewish Commit- 
tee, a willing counterpart, but it took six years of intermit- 
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tent negotiation before the new body came into being. While 
both the principals strove single-mindedly toward their goal, 
others were not easily convinced that the two parties could 
work together. The Zionists resented the tendency of the other 
side to see in the National Home merely a philanthropic en- 
terprise. The non-Zionists were skeptical of the Zionists’ 
capacity to subordinate their organization and its national- 
ist aims to a new body more representative of world Jewish 
opinion. Marshall had pointedly announced the American 
Jewish Committee's intention to “cooperate for certain spe- 
cific purposes which do not include the establishment of an 
independent Jewish state or commonwealth.” At one time, 
the negotiations nearly foundered over the American *Joint 
Distribution Committee's sponsorship of the project for the 
resettlement in the Crimea of Russian Jews displaced by the 
Revolution. The project was bitterly opposed by the Zionists, 
both for ideological reasons and because it threatened to di- 
vert funds from Palestine. 

After this controversy died down, much of the residual 
anti-Agency feeling in Zionist ranks was overcome by eco- 
nomic necessity: the National Home was sorely in need of 
greater financial support. The 15" Zionist Congress meeting 
in 1927 set up a Joint Survey Commission, under Sir Alfred 
Mond (later Lord *Melchett), to formulate a concrete pro- 
gram for cooperation. After a survey in Palestine, its report 
was submitted in October 1928. The 16 Congress, meeting 
in Zurich in August 1929, endorsed the proposals by a vote 
of 230 to 30. There followed the constituent meeting of the 
council of the enlarged Jewish Agency: a body described by 
Marshall as “coextensive with the Jewish people everywhere.” 
Among the non-Zionist delegates (40% of whom were Amer- 
icans) were such figures as Albert *Einstein, Sholem *Asch, 
Leon *Blum, Sir Herbert (later the first Viscount) *Samuel, 
and Lord Melchett. 

The Agency's constitution provided for parity between 
Zionists and non-Zionists on its three governing bodies: the 
224-member council, the administrative committee, and the 
executive. The president of the World Zionist Organization 
was to serve as president of the Jewish Agency unless three- 
quarters of the council voted otherwise. Officers elected at 
the first council meeting were Chaim Weizmann, president, 
Louis Marshall, chairman of the executive, Lord Melchett, as- 
sociate chairman, Baron Edmond de *Rothschild, honorary 
chairman, and Felix *Warburg, chairman of the administra- 
tive committee. 


Subsequent Developments 

Notwithstanding its founders’ hopes, the Jewish Agency never 
succeeded in functioning independently of the World Zionist 
Organization. The parity principle proved unrealistic. Non- 
Zionists in the Diaspora, without organizational backing (the 
American Jewish Committee was determined to stay out of 
the Agency structure even though its officers filled the most 
important posts), had difficulty in recruiting their quota for 
council meetings. The “non-Zionists” in Palestine were really 
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Zionist in all but formal affiliation. The Zionists later sought 
to have the parity provision abolished, and this led to some 
ill feeling. The deaths of Louis Marshall and Lord Melchett 
shortly after the founding meeting removed much of the mo- 
tive power behind the Jewish Agency idea in their respective 
communities, and the worldwide depression impeded the rais- 
ing of additional money for Palestine. 

At the same time, Arab apprehensions were aroused by 
the apparent reinforcement of Zionist power, and the 1929 ri- 
ots in Palestine accelerated the Mandatory disinclination to 
foster the Jewish National Home. Following the inquiry by the 
Shaw Commission into the causes of the 1929 disturbances, 
the British government, through its secretary of state for the 
colonies, Lord Passfield, issued a *White Paper which called 
for severe limitations on Jewish immigration and settlement 
in Palestine. Pressure by the Jewish Agency, including the 
resignations of Weizmann and Warburg, led Prime Minister 
Ramsay MacDonald to provide assurances which virtually 
nullified the White Paper. 


Functions 

The Jewish Agency maintained an executive in Jerusalem and 
another in London (a New York branch superseded the latter 
when the center of diplomatic and Jewish activity shifted to 
the U.S. after World War 11). The Jerusalem executive orga- 
nized the movement and absorption of immigrants, fostered 
settlement on the land, took part in the development of the 
Jewish economy, and promoted educational and social services 
in cooperation with the *Vaad Leummi (National Council of 
the Jews of Palestine). The Agency’s political department in 
Jerusalem negotiated with the Palestine administration, while 
the London executive maintained contact with the colonial 
and foreign offices. The Agency was represented at the ses- 
sions of the Permanent Mandates Commission of the League 
of Nations when Palestine was being discussed. Together with 
the Vaad Le’ummi, the Agency supervised the *Haganah, the 
clandestine Jewish defense force. 

The major political effort of the Jewish Agency was con- 
centrated on inducing the Palestine administration to inter- 
pret liberally the “economic absorptive capacity” by which 
Jewish immigration was regulated. With the rise of Hitler, its 
exertions resulted in the legal immigration of 62,000 persons 
ina single year, 1935. Under the *Haavara (“transfer”) agree- 
ment with the German government, some $25 million in 
German Jewish assets were transferred to Palestine. During 
the same period, the Agency assumed responsibility for the 
*Youth Aliyah program designed to bring children to Pales- 
tine from Nazi Germany. 

These developments kept the Jewish Agency structure 
together for nearly a decade in spite of internal stresses. But 
the arrangement barely withstood the strains generated by the 
recommendations of the Peel Commission (sent in 1936 to in- 
vestigate the causes of the disturbances) to partition Palestine 
into Jewish and Arab states. While the 20 Zionist Congress, 
meeting in Lausanne in August 1937, endorsed the principle 
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of partition by a narrow margin, the non-Zionist section of 
the Jewish Agency council, which subsequently convened in 
the same city, strongly opposed it. But the partition proposal 
was carried by the Zionists instructed to vote en bloc, and 
Felix Warburg, who had succeeded Marshall as the senior 
American member of the executive, died while negotiating 
a compromise. 

The Arabs also opposed partition, and Britain reversed 
its position in the wake of still another committee of inquiry 
(the Woodhead Commission). Following the failure of a 
round-table conference called by the British government as 
a last attempt to reconcile Jewish and Arab views, the Mac- 
Donald White Paper was issued in May 1939. This tempo- 
rarily restored unity of action in the Agency. The American 
non-Zionists now submitted a plan to Weizmann for its reor- 
ganization, but the crisis leading to World War 11 prevented 
the convening of its council in Europe, and no further joint 
meetings were held. 


World War 11 and the Struggle for the State 

With the adoption by the Zionists in May 1942 of the *Bilt- 
more Program calling for a Jewish commonwealth in Pales- 
tine, effective non-Zionist participation in the Jewish Agency 
came to an end, and it once more became identified with the 
World Zionist Organization. As such it fought the White Pa- 
per restrictions on land purchase and immigration, mainly by 
organizing “illegal” immigration of survivors from Europe in 
the face of determined British opposition, throughout the war 
and until the eve of statehood. At the same time, the Agency 
took the lead in mobilizing the resources of the yishuv on be- 
half of the Allied war effort. David *Ben-Gurion, chairman 
of the executive from 1935, called on the yishuv “to fight the 
White Paper as though there were no war and to fight the war 
as though there were no White Paper.” 

The defeat of the Axis and the disclosure of the Nazi 
Holocaust in Europe brought the Agency to the forefront of 
the struggle for statehood. Its defiance of the British authori- 
ties led to the arrest of members of the executive, along with 
other leading figures in the yishuv, on June 29, 1946. On the 
diplomatic front, the arena shifted from Palestine (where the 
executive stated the Jewish case first to the Anglo-American 
Commission of Inquiry of 1946 and later to the United Nations 
Special Committee on Palestine) to London, and to New York 
where Moshe *Sharett and Rabbi Abba Hillel *Silver were the 
chief Jewish Agency spokesmen in the deliberations leading to 
the un General Assembly’s partition resolution of November 
29, 1947. In the interim period until the declaration of inde- 
pendence, the Agency and the Va'ad Le’ummi set up a National 
Council of 37 and a National Administration of 13, which, on 
the declaration of independence, became the State of Israel's 
provisional legislature and government. With the creation of 
the state, the Jewish Agency transferred its political functions 
to the provisional government and leading members of the 
Jerusalem executive, led by Ben-Gurion and Sharett, moved 
over to the Cabinet. 
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The Jewish Agency after 1948 

The Zionist General Council decided in August 1948 that the 
Agency should continue to deal with immigration to Israel, ab- 
sorption of immigrants, land settlement, and the channeling of 
world Jewry’s support to the state. This decision was approved 
by the Zionist Congress in Jerusalem in 1951, which adopted 
the “Jerusalem Program” and was incorporated in the World 
Zionist Organization-Jewish Agency (Status) Law adopted 
by the Knesset on November 24, 1952. (The law considered 
the World Zionist Organization and the Jewish Agency to be 
identical.) On July 26, 1954 a formal covenant was signed be- 
tween the Israel government and the World Zionist Organi- 
zation-Jewish Agency, recognizing the latter as the represen- 
tative of world Jewry in relation to the functions cited above. 
These were carried out through the following departments: 
immigration, absorption, agricultural settlement, Youth Ali- 
yah, economic, organization, information, external relations, 
youth and He-Halutz, education and culture in the Diaspora, 
and later Torah education and culture in the Diaspora. The 
members of the executive, elected by the Zionist Congress 
along party lines, headed the departments. 

The first five of these departments played key roles in the 
settlement of the immigrants. The immigration department 
operated a network of facilities in Europe and elsewhere for 
processing the migrants at points of origin and in transit. It 
arranged for medical examinations and other formalities and 
supplied transport, at times chartering ships and aircraft. The 
department of absorption received the newcomer on arrival, 
provided initial grants of cash and household goods, sent him 
to a camp, village or town, and allotted him housing accom- 
modation. It also provided Hebrew instruction in its *ulpanim, 
offered vocational training courses and, with the economic de- 
partment, made loans to artisans and small businessmen. It 
provided health insurance and welfare services during the first 
few months in the country, operated hostels for professionals, 
and planned the rehabilitation of hard-core social cases. For 
some years, the Agency shared with the government the cost 
of housing construction in immigrant areas. 

The Youth Aliyah program, originally conceived to care 
for orphaned or unaccompanied youngsters from Nazi-domi- 
nated Europe and elsewhere, adapted itself to the new con- 
ditions by also providing for children of immigrant families 
unable to give them a decent home and education. Where pre- 
viously the great majority of the children had come from Eu- 
rope, in later years about 80% of the 12,000 youngsters under 
Youth Aliyah care at any one time were of non-European ori- 
gin. As in the past, most were placed in kibbutzim or in chil- 
dren's villages where they divided their time between school- 
ing and agricultural training. Foster care and occupational 
training in trades other than agriculture were also provided. 

In 1949, the Department for Education and Culture in 
the Diaspora was established to help replace the loss of centers 
of Jewish learning destroyed in the Holocaust. At its Hayyim 
Greenberg Teachers’ Seminary in Jerusalem, Diaspora Jew- 
ish youth, mainly from Latin America, were trained as He- 
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brew teachers, while Israelis were sent abroad to supplement 
local personnel in schools, camps, and youth organizations. 
This activity was stepped up considerably after the events 
of 1967 called for development of greater Jewish conscious- 
ness as well as Hebrew study in the Diaspora. Furthermore, 
advice and literature were sent to Hebrew-teaching schools, 
and seminars were organized in Israel for high-school age 
students of Hebrew. 

A parallel Department of Torah Education and Culture 
in the Diaspora was established in 1951 which promoted simi- 
lar activities along Orthodox lines, and also provided for the 
training of shohatim, mohalim, and hazzanim from the Di- 
aspora. Its principal educational center in Israel is the Rabbi 
Gold Teachers Seminary in Jerusalem. Israeli teachers were 
trained for work abroad at Bar-Ilan University. The depart- 
ment also sent emissaries and textbooks abroad. 

The Youth and He-Halutz Department was established 
in 1940 and in 1946 the Institute for Youth Instructors from 
Abroad was founded in Jerusalem. Many kibbutzim cooper- 
ated in its schemes in providing work and instruction as part 
of the course. Between 1946 and 1967 more than 3,500 in- 
structors studied there. The department was thoroughly re- 
organized in 1968 to meet the influx of youth from the West 
after the Six-Day War. Four sections were established for the 
training of youth in North America, Latin America, Europe, 
and “English-speaking” countries by means of emissaries. As 
part of this project the Arad and Emissaries Institutes were 
established in Israel. A students’ division was also added to the 
department to cope with the 1967 volunteers who remained in 
Israel to study at the institutes of higher learning. The depart- 
ment developed a wide range of summer programs in Israel 
for youngsters from abroad. 

Foremost in annual budget and personnel was the De- 
partment of Agricultural Settlement, with a staff of some 1,500 
at the peak period and expenditure of as much as $50 million 
in a single year. It established 480 new villages after 1948, com- 
prising some 32,000 farm units, furnishing them with equip- 
ment, livestock, and irrigation installations, as well as expert 
instruction. Their aggregate production in the late 1960s con- 
stituted 70% of the country’s total agricultural output. 

During the first years of the state, the Agency performed 
the tasks connected with mass immigration creditably, at times 
brilliantly. It succeeded in accommodating the record num- 
ber of 239,000 immigrants who came in 1949, so that none 
remained without a roof over his head for a single night. In 
1950, some 169,000 newcomers arrived and 174,000 in 1951. 
Among the earlier waves were the inmates of the European pp 
camps and those forcibly detained in Cyprus, Yemenite Jews 
ferried to Israel in “Operation Magic Carpet,’ and hundreds 
of thousands from Eastern Europe and North Africa. In 1951, 
Iraqi Jews were evacuated in “Operation Ezra and Nehemiah” 
Nearly the whole of Bulgarian Jewry, more than half the Jews 
of Yugoslavia, as well as 40,000 from Turkey and 18,000 from 
Iran, went to Israel during those first three years. The Agency 
accommodated the mass influx first by utilizing abandoned 
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Arab housing, then setting up tented camps in various parts 
of the country, later superseded by ma’barot (“transit camps”) 
consisting of one-room shacks. While the tent dwellers were 
wholly supported by the Jewish Agency, the ma’barot were lo- 
cated near towns where the newcomers eventually found jobs 
and could thus dispense with direct Jewish Agency support. In 
1951, the 123 ma’barot had a population of 227,000. 

By the time the World Zionist Organization-Jewish 
Agency Status Law was enacted, however, immigration had 
dwindled, and the Jewish Agency's future was being widely 
questioned. The expectation that the World Zionist Organi- 
zation would become the principal link between Israel and 
the Diaspora proved unrealistic. Non-Zionist groups main- 
tained their primacy there, especially in the United States. 
Israel, moreover, was also anxious for immigration from 
the free lands of the West, and the Agency did not succeed in 
creating such a movement on an appreciable scale. Prime Min- 
ister David Ben-Gurion took the Zionist movement to task 
on these and other counts, and his sallies damaged its pres- 
tige. Differences of opinion over foreign policy with the Jew- 
ish Agency chairman and World Zionist Organization presi- 
dent, Nahum *Goldmann, widened the rift between Israel’s 
political leaders and the Zionist movement. However, the 
Agency successfully coped with the resumption of immi- 
gration from Eastern Europe and North Africa in 1955-57 
and 1961-64. It evolved the ship-to-settlement plan bring- 
ing immigrants directly to permanent homes in villages or 
development towns. The rural settlement area of Lachish, 
with its cluster of villages built around an urban industrial 
and administrative center, won renown as a model of inte- 
grated planning. 

The election of Moshe *Sharett to the chairmanship of 
the Jewish Agency Executive in 1960 marked the beginning of 
an effort to instill new vigor into the Jewish Agency by broad- 
ening its base. Both he and Goldmann, who continued as pres- 
ident, wished to see non-Zionists co-opted to the executive 
and to break the exclusive hold of the Zionist parties. In 1960, 
anew constitution was adopted which opened membership to 
territorial or interterritorial Zionist organizations, as well as to 
national and international Jewish bodies accepting the Jeru- 
salem Program. Although associated groups from seven coun- 
tries were represented at the 25'* Congress in 1960, the con- 
stitutional reform had little practical effect. The 26'" Congress 
in 1965 went further by resolving to co-opt several prominent 
non-Zionists as members of the executive without portfolio. 
Thus the executive reverted toward its former composition, 
but without the underpinning of non-Zionist representation 
in the constituent bodies. The question of non-Zionist par- 
ticipation meanwhile had come up on another level. In 1960, 
an American body was created to supervise disbursement in 
Israel of funds raised by the *United Jewish Appeal, in com- 
pliance with U.S. government regulations on tax-deductible 
gifts to charitable organizations. The new body was named 
the Jewish Agency for Israel, Inc. (changed to United Israel 
Appeal, Inc. in 1966). Its board of directors was composed in 
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equal parts of organized Zionists, non-Zionists, and persons 
drawn from both camps who were active in fundraising. The 
Jerusalem executive of the Agency was appointed by this body 
as its official agent for implementing the programs for which 
American funds were allocated. To monitor these expendi- 
tures, it maintained an office in Israel. 


Department in U.S. 

The Jerusalem Executive, in turn, was represented in Amer- 
ica by a body known as The Jewish Agency - American Sec- 
tion, Inc., which consisted of those members of the Execu- 
tive who resided in the United States. These included Zionist 
leaders elected to the Executive along party lines as well as 
nonparty members co-opted in accordance with the decision 
of the 26" Zionist Congress. Unlike their colleagues in Jeru- 
salem, the American members of the Executive did not head 
Agency departments, but some of them were responsible for 
the activities of certain departments in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. As an agent of the Jewish Agency, Jerusalem, The Jew- 
ish Agency - American Section, Inc. was required to register 
with the U.S. Department of Justice under the Foreign Agents 
Registration Act of 1938. 


Finances 

The following is a summary of income of the Jewish Agency 
for the period from Oct. 1, 1948 to Mar. 31, 1963: Gift funds, 
$653.6 million (54.1%), German Reparations, $173.1 million 
(14.3%), income from assets, + sundries, $53.9 million (4.5%), 
allocations from public bodies, $32.1 million (2.7%), Israel 
Government participation $169.6 million (14.0%) and ear- 
marked contributions, $124.9 million (10.4%). 

Of the gift funds, about 80% came from the United States. 
Assets on March 31, 1963 (registered in the name of *Keren 
Hayesod) were put at $307 million, liabilities at $201 mil- 
lion. The Agency’s income from donations by world Jewry 
increased dramatically after the Six-Day War, enabling it to 
finance costs of welfare and other services on behalf of immi- 
grants, hitherto borne by the Israel government. 


New Directions 

In the second half of the 1960s, proposals were heard from 
within the movement to separate the Jewish Agency once 
more from the World Zionist Organization structure. The 
reason this time was not related to non-Zionist participa- 
tion. The proponents of separation felt that the mixture of 
practical tasks with ideology was detrimental to both; that by 
leaving the concrete tasks of immigration resettlement to the 
Agency the Zionist Organization could concentrate on win- 
ning the Diaspora to its ideology. However, the 27 Congress 
(June 1968) did not adopt these proposals. Instead, it approved 
reforms proposed by Louis *Pincus (who had become chair- 
man upon Moshe Sharett’s death in 1965), which consolidated 
the various departments in the interests of efficiency and re- 
duced the membership of the executive. Nahum Goldmann 
was not reelected as wzo president, and the office remained 
vacant. The Congress also adopted a new, more outspokenly 
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Zionist, Jerusalem Program, and decided to set up a nonparty 
aliyah movement. 

While the 27" Congress was in session, the Israel gov- 
ernment announced the creation of a new Ministry of Im- 
migrant Absorption thus assuming direct responsibility in 
this sphere. The Jewish Agency’s department of immigration 
and absorption continued to register and bring over the im- 
migrants, look after ulpanim and reception centers, and care 
for needy newcomers. A joint government-Jewish Agency au- 
thority was charged with delineating the respective areas of 
competence, and the modus vivendi agreed upon provided for 
continued Jewish Agency responsibility primarily for immi- 
gration abroad, with the ministry dealing with most areas of 
absorption in Israel itself. The government, however, stopped 
short of a complete takeover in this area with the knowledge 
that the financial contributions of world Jewry, and of Ameri- 
can Jews in particular, must be disbursed by nongovernmen- 
tal bodies in order to be entitled to exemption from income 
taxes. At the same time, a renewed effort was made to give the 
Jewish Agency fresh vigor and legitimacy by broadening its 
base and by giving, in the words of its chairman, Louis Pin- 
cus, “world Jewry, which raises the funds for Israel, a direct 
say in the way the funds are spent.” Under a plan approved 
by the Zionist General Council in July 1969, the structure and 
functions of the Jewish Agency and World Zionist Organiza- 
tion were to be separated in much the same manner as pro- 
vided for by the 1929 agreement to set up the enlarged Jewish 
Agency: the Jewish Agency was to deal with “practical” work 
in Israel and the World Zionist Organization with Zionist, 
educational, and organizational tasks in the Diaspora. Like 
its predecessor, the reconstituted Jewish Agency was to con- 
sist of three parts - an assembly, a board of governors, and 
an executive - and once again 50% of the members of the as- 
sembly were to be designated by the World Zionist Organiza- 
tion. A vexing problem that had plagued the original Jewish 
Agency, namely the designation of non-Zionist members, was 
to be obviated by having the second 50% of the membership 
designated by the principal fund-raising organizations func- 
tioning in the Diaspora on behalf of Israel. This plan was fi- 
nalized in 1970 and thus after 40 years of activity, the Jewish 
Agency in effect reverted, in its organizational form, to the 
ideas that first created it. 

[Ernest Stock] 
Into the 1990s and Beyond 
Since the mid-1980s, the Jewish Agency (ja) and World 
Zionist Organization (wzo) have sought ways to redefine 
many of their traditional programs and modes of operation 
as well as to effect a new division between them. This process 
emerged in response to changes in Israel-Diaspora relations, 
but it was also shaped by ongoing tensions and differences in 
the relative strength of the constituent groups of these bodies. 
As a result, major transformations occurred. 

Far-reaching programmatic and operational modifica- 
tions have been made in an effort to streamline bureaucracy 
and bring about cost efficiency. In 1988 alone, 559 budgeted 
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personnel positions were terminated in the sa. By 1990, one 
third of all js employees had been made redundant. Tradi- 
tional Agency departments: Aliyah, Youth Aliyah, Rural Set- 
tlement, and Project Renewal were restructured. Another 
three departments, Torah Education & Culture, General Edu- 
cation & Culture, and Youth & He-Halutz, formerly solely in 
the domain of the wzo, have come under the budgetary and 
programmatic aegis of a newly created a/wzo Authority for 
Jewish Zionist Education. Initially it was envisaged that the 
budget of the Authority would be about $50 million a year ap- 
proximating the aggregate of the separate departments, but 
the 1993 budget allocated only $33.9 million. 

In 1993, the departments of Rural Settlement and Re- 
newal & Development were merged into a combined Depart- 
ment for Rural and Urban Development. This culminated a 
process which began at the June 1991 Assembly. The new de- 
partment was mandated to operate on a time and resource 
limited project base. 

Budgetary constraints also forced a gradual reduction in 
the total number of youngsters in the care of the Youth Aliyah 
Department from 19,000 in the fiscal year 1986/87 to 14,000 
in 1992/93. This cutback was made despite the massive inflow 
of immigrants and the deteriorating economic state of broad 
sections of Israeli society. Here, as in the case of rural settle- 
ment and urban renewal, the economies of scale followed on 
studies conducted by consultants appointed by the ya Board 
of Governors. 

Several catalysts together generated the changes. Among 
these were an extended world business slump, demands 
that funds raised in the Diaspora be used domestically, and 
the unforeseen enormous costs of financing aliyah from the 
former Soviet Union and Ethiopia. The personalities of the 
leaders of the wzo and the ja, and the divergent political, 
public, and business cultures from which they hailed also 
contributed to the shifts. Overriding all these components 
was the difficult structural and philosophic interface between 
two systems - the political wzo and the philanthropic/com- 
munal ja. 

Almost all the leadership elites of the ya reside overseas 
and are appointed to their positions, whereas the majority 
of wzo officials live in Israel and are elected through politi- 
cal parties. 

Jewish communal life in the Diaspora revolves around 
the maintenance of educational systems, welfare institutions, 
synagogues and other functions, all of which require funding; 
this calls for a highly complex fundraising capacity. Lacking 
the means to levy taxes, the compelling issue facing those 
structures is the mobilization of funds. Since fundraising is 
not a democratic activity, cost efficiency is arguably at the top 
of campaign considerations. The role of major contributors is 
thus perpetuated, which in turn coalesces into an oligarchy. 

In the wzo, leadership is by demonstrated electabil- 
ity. While Zionists are critical of what they term dominance 
by people of wealth, community leaders in the Diaspora are 
equally critical about what they term the exaggerated politi- 
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cizing of Israeli-Zionist leadership and the attendant political 
coloration of policy. 

In 1971, the Reconstituted Jewish Agency was composed 
of representatives of institutional Jewish life in the Diaspora, 
e.g., the communal federation system and the fund-raising 
community, who joined the existing structure - which had 
been made up exclusively of Zionists — in a fifty-fifty partner- 
ship. Subsequently, the creation of JA governing bodies - an 
Executive, a Board of Governors, and an Assembly - separated 
the ya from the wzo’s governing bodies - an Executive, the 
Zionist General Council, and Zionist Congress. (By statute, 
however, certain positions, particularly those of the chair- 
man and the treasurer of the Executive, remained common to 
both.) The result was that the 4 became an autonomous or- 
ganization in which the leadership of Diaspora communities 
initially acquired equal responsibility, and later supremacy in 
determining policy and budget. 

Until February 1988, the Jewish Agency Executive, like 
that of the wzo, worked both ideologically and operationally 
as a collective. This meant that the chairman functioned as 
the “first among equals,” with decisions taken as a group. 
In response to the demand by Diaspora members of the 
Board of Governors, particularly the Americans, to institute a 
corporate managerial style, each head of department within 
the ya tacitly agreed in 1992 that the chairman of the Executive 
may operate, when necessary, with decision-making author- 
ity. In addition, prior to February 1988, the director-general 
of the yA merely had a coordinating role. Subsequently, all 
department directors-general, and the secretary-general 
of the ja, are professionally responsible to the director- 
general. 

Certain checks-and-balances were incorporated into 
the ja system. Fifty percent of the representatives in the 398- 
member Assembly of the ya (convened annually) are elected 
for a four-year term by the Zionist General Council. The re- 
maining members are appointed by the United Jewish Appeal 
(30%) for a one-year term, while Keren ha-Yesod (20%) ap- 
points representatives for a four-year period. The chairman 
of the wzo Executive also serves as chairman of the Assem- 
bly which determines basic policy and goals, reviews and acts 
upon budgets, determines priorities and directions of future 
budgets, adopts resolutions and elects the Board of Governors. 
The 75-member Board of Governors, which meets in between 
Assemblies to determine policy, manage, supervise, control, 
and direct operations and activities, is composed according 
to the same key as the ya Assembly. 

The challenges met during the 1980s and 1990s by the Ja 
have been its greatest since the early days of the State of Israel. 
The twin chapters of immigration from the former Soviet 
Union and from Ethiopia appear to have had an exhilarating 
effect on Jews around the world, effecting a great increase in 
fundraising and wrenching it out of the doldrums of eroding 
incomes. In the first years of the 21% century it was operat- 
ing in nearly 80 countries through over 450 emissaries with 
a budget of around $400 million. Avraham *Burg served as 
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chairman of the Executive from 1995 to 1999, succeeded by 
Sallai Meridor (1999) and Zeev Bielski (2005). 
[Amnon Hadary] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Non-Zionist Conference Concerning Pales- 
tine, Verbatim Report of the Proceedings, October 20, 21, 1928 (1928); 
Jewish Agency for Palestine, Constituent Meeting of the Council held 
at Zurich, August 11-14, 1929 (1930); idem, Pact of Glory (1929); C. 
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JEWISH AGRICULTURAL (and Industrial Aid) SOCI- 
ETY, organization chartered in New York in 1900 to provide 
East European immigrants with training “as free farmers on 
their own soil...” A subsidiary of the *Baron de Hirsch Fund, 
the society emphasized self-supporting agricultural activi- 
ties, with rural industry to supplement farm incomes. Its 
*Industrial Removal Office, autonomous after 1907, relocated 
thousands of immigrant workers from the cities. Among the 
society’s continued functions was the extension of loans on 
generous terms to farm cooperatives as well as individuals. 
It offered placement services and advice to potential agricul- 
turists. A Yiddish and English-language monthly, The Jewish 
Farmer, was a vital channel of communication. While its ex- 
tension specialists fostered agrarian innovations, the Bureau 
of Educational Activities stimulated cultural life, especially in 
the established rural communities of southern New Jersey and 
Connecticut. The society’s officers included Eugene S. Benja- 
min, Cyrus L. Sulzberger, Jacob G. Lipman, Henry Morgen- 
thau, Jr., and Lewis L. Strauss. An early shift from group colo- 
nization to assisting individual enterprise became the basis of 
most of the society's operations. Its diversified programs for 
self-help, whether in New Jersey, New York, New England, or 
California, were extended to thousands of displaced persons 
in the post-World War 11 era. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Davidson, Our Jewish Farmers and the 
Story of the Jewish Agricultural Society (1943). 
[Joseph Brandes] 


JEWISH AND ISLAMIC LAW, A COMPARATIVE RE- 
VIEW. 


The Relationship between Jewish and Islamic Law 

Comparative studies in the field of Jewish and Islamic Law 
began more than 150 years ago with the publication of Abra- 
ham Geiger’s Was hat Mohammed aus dem Judenthum aufge- 
nommen (1833, rev. 1902). That study, and those that followed, 
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concentrated primarily on the attempt to pinpoint cases in 
which Jewish law influenced Islamic law in the latter’s early 
stages, against the background of the close physical and geo- 
graphical proximity of Jews, Arabs, and Muslims - some- 
times as actual neighbors - around the time of Islam's birth 
and later, creating what scholars have called “a state of sym- 
biosis.” Scholars were also mindful of the overall similarity of 
the two legal systems, both being casuistic, formal, personal, 
relevant to all areas of human behavior, developed mainly by 
the efforts of legal scholars rather than by judicial precedent; 
both do not distinguish between state and religion, since both 
give religious law precedence over the state; both distinguish 
between areas associated with religious ritual (issur ve-hetter 
in Judaism, ‘ibdddt) and those relating to private law (dinei 
mamonot, mudmalat), between matters concerning man and 
God (bein adam la-makom, haqq Allah) and matters concern- 
ing interpersonal relations (bein adam la-havero, haqq adami). 
In both systems, a system of punishment evolved alongside 
that prescribed by the Bible (rabbinically ordained flogging) 
or by the Qur'an (Koran; ta’zir punishments based on the late 
principle of siydsa shar’iyya - administrative justice within 
the limits of the Sharia). 

Despite the similarities in the main characteristics of 
the two legal systems, the differences are clearly visible. Thus, 
although both were developed by legal scholars, the Muslim 
magistrate, the qadi, generally appointed by the ruler, is not 
necessarily well versed in the law but must consult with legal 
scholars, his main task being the administration of the law 
in practice; neither can his judgment be appealed in a higher 
court. In Jewish law, however, the court generally comprises 
several judges (3, 23, or 71) who must be learned in the law; liti- 
gants often having the option of appealing to a higher court. 

Quite naturally, early comparative studies of Jewish and 
Islamic law focused mainly on the influence of Jewish law in 
ritual matters (‘“ibadat), such as prayer, fasting, charity, ritual 
fitness of foods, etc., and less on other areas of law. In time, 
particularly in recent years, attention has also focused on 
the influence of Islamic law on Jewish law. Any discussion 
of the relationship between the two systems must therefore 
concern itself with two phases: (1) the early history of Islam, 
characterized mainly by Jewish influence on Islamic law; and 
(2) greater influence of Islamic on Jewish law as Islam consoli- 
dated its political power and evolved its own legal principles, 
from the 8* to the 12" centuries. Muslim influence, however, 
never actually reached the proportions of “legal transplants,” 
but was rather limited, primarily affecting a few topics of le- 
gal theory, private law (muamalat), and, to a certain degree, 
genres of legal literature. 

The comparative study of Jewish and Islamic law is mean- 
ingful not only in areas of mutual influence, but also as regards 
differences and parallels owing to social and economic factors 
(representing the human age in their background), to the pos- 
sible influence on both ofa third legal system, or to early tradi- 
tions in the environment in which each evolved (the so-called 
“juristic koiné”). A major object of study is thus the charac- 
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terization of each system and its particular trends of develop- 
ment. In the following discussion, the specific characteristics 
of each system and the relationship between the two systems 
in both phases will be reviewed, as well as parallels that were 
not necessarily the result of mutual influence. 


FIRST PHASE. The earliest evidence in the first phase is of lo- 
cal Jewish customs that influenced the Arabs in pre-Islamic 
times, as attested by various Arab traditions, such as ablution 
before prayer: “For we have Jewish neighbors and they are ac- 
customed to wash their lower parts of excreta, and we washed 
as they did” (Kister, “On the Jews of Arabia,” p. 231). These tra- 
ditions persisted after the birth of Islam: “‘We washed with 
water during the jahiliyya and did not abandon [the practice] 
when Islam appeared; he [Muhammad] said, ‘do not aban- 
don it’” (Kister, ibid.). Such influence finds expression in 
the Qur’an, which in several cases notes that it is sometimes 
guided by earlier books or laws (as in IV, 31; V, 52; etc.). Some 
stiras in the Qur'an clearly echo biblical or mishnaic texts. For 
example, v, 45 reads: “And therein [= in the Torah] We pre- 
scribed for them: ‘A life for a life, an eye for an eye, a nose for 
a nose, an ear for an ear, a tooth for a tooth, and for wounds 
retaliation’; but whosoever forgoes it as a freewill offering, that 
shall be for him an expiation.” This is a close parallel of the 
biblical verses Ex. 21, 23-24 and Deut. 19, 21. Another exam- 
ple (ibid., 32) is: “Therefore We prescribed for the Children of 
Israel that whoso slays a soul not to retaliate for a soul slain, 
nor for corruption done in the land, shall be as if he had slain 
mankind altogether; and whoso gives life to a soul, shall be as 
if he had given life to mankind altogether,” echoing the well- 
known mishnaic adage “Whosoever destroys a single soul of 
Israel, Scripture imputes [guilt] to him as though he had de- 
stroyed a complete world; and whosoever preserves a single 
soul of Israel, Scripture ascribes [merit] to him as though he 
had preserved a complete world” (San. 4, 5). The verse pre- 
scribing the beginning of the fast of Ramadan (11, 187), “Eat 
and drink, until the white thread shows clearly to you from 
the black thread at the dawn...; recalls the definition of the 
earliest time for reciting the Shema’ in the Mishnah (Berakhot 
1.2): “From what time may one recite the Shema’ in the morn- 
ing? From the time that one can distinguish between blue and 
white. R. Eliezer says: Between blue and green” There is also 
evidence in the Qur'an, albeit not explicit, for a link between 
the Muslim fast of Ramadan and the Jewish Day of Atone- 
ment: “O believers, prescribed for you is the Fast, even as it 
was prescribed for those that were before you” (11, 183). Mus- 
lim tradition refers to an indirect link between the Muslim 
Friday (Lx11, 9) and the Jewish Sabbath; it was this link that 
inspired the people of Medina to request Friday as a day of 
prayer, when they complained: “The Jews have a day on which, 
once in seven days, they gather together, and the Christians 
similarly. Let us establish a day in which we will congregate, 
speak of Allah, pray, and thank Him” (Kister, ibid., p. 245). It 
has been argued that some of the Ten Commandments are 
represented in the Qur'an, though in Muslim guise. The list 
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of marriages that are prohibited because of a blood relation- 
ship (IV, 22) is largely parallel to the list in Lev. 18: 6-20. Some 
scholars believe that the prohibition of usury in the Quran (11, 
287-288; Iv, 33) was also influenced by the Jewish prohibition 
(Lev. 25:36; Deut. 23:20-21). 

It is evident from these examples that the early Muslims 
were acquainted with Jewish sources not only by observation 
of their Jewish neighbors, but also, and perhaps primarily, 
thanks to Jews who had converted to Islam and brought their 
Jewish traditions with them. This was at first an oral process, 
with such converts presumably reading the Torah and trans- 
lating it; the earliest documented Arabic translations of the 
Torah, however, date to a later period. An early collection 
of Muslim hadiths (al-Bukhari’s Sahih) reports that the Jews 
used to read the Torah in Hebrew and translate or interpret it 
for Muslims in their own language. Another tradition relates 
that Muhammad permitted his followers to read the Torah 
and tell stories of the Children of Israel from Jewish sources, 
provided that they did not obey its commandments (Kister, 
Haddithi, p. 234). According to one tradition, Muhammad 
actually judged Jews who had been accused of adultery, sen- 
tencing them to be stoned after he had consulted the Torah 
itself to determine their punishment; Muslim tradition has 
it that as a result a verse prescribing stoning, not originally 
in the Qur'an, was revealed (J. Burton, The Sources of Islamic 
Law, 1990, pp. 129-132). 

Because of the eclectic nature of the Qur’an, some 
Qur’anic verses, among other things (see below), actually 
contradict biblical or talmudic law. One example is the pro- 
hibition on marriage with one’s niece (Iv, 22), which talmudic 
law permits and in fact considers a meritorious act (Tosefta, 
Kid. 1. 5; Yev. 62b). Similarly, divorce as prescribed in the 
Qur'an deviates in two respects from biblical law. First, di- 
vorce is effected, according to the Bible, by means of a docu- 
ment handed to the woman (Deut. 24:1-4), whereas a Muslim 
may divorce his wife by a unilateral announcement; second, 
the Qur’an permits a divorced woman who has remarried to 
return to her first husband (11, 230), while biblical law forbids 
such a marriage (Deut. ibid.). There are also differences in in- 
heritance laws: The Qur’an allows female relatives to bequeath 
property or inherit it (11, 7-12), whereas biblical law gives pref- 
erential treatment to men in the context of inheritance (Num. 
36:1-4). In addition, there are differences pertaining to mar- 
riage, dowry, and procedure. 

Besides the aforesaid eclectic nature of the Qur'an, some 
of the differences between Jewish and Islamic law may also be 
attributed to the early Muslims’ contact with sectarian Jews, 
who rejected rabbinic halakhah, such as the prohibition of 
marriage with one’s niece. Other differences stem from the 
particular social and economic structure of Jewish society, 
which was largely agricultural, as against Muslim society, 
which was primarily mercantile. These differences might ex- 
plain the nature of Jewish inheritance law, which tended to 
preserve the integrity of large properties, whereas Islamic law 
permitted the distribution of small shares to several heirs. 
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Similarly, Jewish law, characteristically for an agricultural so- 
ciety, impeded the transfer of property by requiring an act 
of acquisition, whereas the largely mercantile Muslim soci- 
ety was content with oral agreements, which imposed fewer 
restrictions on commercial life. Some of the differences may 
be attributed to Muhammad's tendency to distance himself 
from the more rigorous aspects of Jewish law, as implied in the 
Qur'an (11, 286): “Our Lord, do Thou not burden us beyond 
what we have the strength to bear.’ This tendency was im- 
plicit in a later interpretive principle of Islamic law known as 
rikhsa (permission, alleviation), as against Jewish law, which, 
as Goitein pointed out in a well-known article, is referred to 
as azima (stern, rigid). 

Muslim jurists differed as to the status of provisions of 
Jewish law incorporated in the Qur’an and in the Sunna. In 
one view, pre-Islamic law was an integral part of the Islamic 
system unless explicitly abrogated. This was the case with re- 
spect to various laws derived from Quranic verses that had 
originated in the Bible, such as the verse concerning surety- 
ship (x11, 71-78), of which the Hanafi jurist Sarakhsi (d. 1099) 
wrote: “The law that preceded us is our law as long as it has not 
been abrogated.” Muslim jurists also applied the principle in 
the areas of dowry and hiring. Other Muslim scholars, how- 
ever, preferring to distance themselves from Jewish influence, 
entirely rejected the possibility of Islamic law assimilating laws 
from the Jewish system. 


SECOND PHASE. ‘The second phase, comprising the period of 
the geonim (8 to 11" centuries), was marked by a change in 
the patterns of influence, in that it was primarily Islamic law 
that began to influence the practice of Jewish law in the Jewish 
communities of the East; the latter, as a minority group, were 
influenced by legal practice as determined by the ruling major- 
ity, in several areas: legal theory, rules of inference, linguistic 
terminology, and literary creation. Patterns of Muslim legal 
literature also influenced the writings of leading Jewish legal 
authorities. Muslim influence was not without its effect on the 
lower echelons of Jewish society, which sometimes adopted 
customs from the environment that reflected Islamic law. 
Several factors combined to influence patterns of influ- 
ence in the second phase. First, the geonim were familiar with 
Islam and its law, which often provided the background to 
their own rulings. For example, one geonic responsum, dis- 
cussing the question of whether a convert forfeits inheritance 
rights, writes: “...these Muslims... for in the religion of Ish- 
mael they do not permit a convert to inherit the property of 
his father.” R. Saadiah Gaon is familiar with the legal terms 
relating to Muslim deeds: “I would like to know, concerning 
a scribe among the Muslims who knows ten formulations 
from the books of deeds by heart, what would his position 
be among them? Would he thereby become a sage, or a legal 
scholar, or a jurist, or a judge?” (all terms taken from Islamic 
law). In connection with the administration of oaths, R. Hai 
Gaon rules “that the oath sworn by the Ishmaelites, saying, 
“There is no God but Allah; is a major oath” Elsewhere, he 
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notes: “Thus we see that in this city in which we now live, that 
is, Baghdad, the non-Jewish courts admit evidence only from 
competent witnesses, adult and rich, of whom there has been 
no breath of theft, falsehood or vanity, who are specified in 
their religion and called al-muaddilin’ Islamic law is some- 
times reflected in the formulation of questions, as in the case 
when Rav Natronai of Sura was asked: “In our locality it is 
customary that if a person frees his slave and that slave dies 
without sons, then his master inherits him” — as in Islamic law, 
where a master can inherit from a slave. On the other hand, 
one also finds negative reactions to Islamic law. Thus, R. Ye- 
hudai Gaon expresses disapproval of the practice of handing 
down a legal opinion to one of the litigants: “It is forbidden to 
discuss the law with him or tell him anything about the law. 
For that is the practice of the courts of the Cutheans [= non- 
Jews], that one requests a legal opinion in advance.’ And Rav 
Hai criticizes the Muslim version of the lunar calendar, whose 
festivals do not occur in the same season every year: “...[the 
Muslims’ festivals] move around [from season to season], for 
their months are the months of the [lunar] year and they have 
no intercalation.” 

Another factor that figured in the flow of influence was 
the frequency of Jewish contact with Muslims and with the 
Muslim authorities, fear of which inspired the geonim to adopt 
a generally moderate attitude to Muslim religion, Islamic law, 
Muslim rulers, and their subjects. The geonim applied the 
principle of dina de-malkhuta dina (“the law of the state [lit.: 
kingdom] is law”), on the assumption that Muslim rule was a 
result of divine providence. Jewish legal authorities therefore 
acquiesced in the laws promulgated by the Muslim authori- 
ties, recognizing deeds issued or approved by Muslim courts, 
although explicit mention of dina de-malkhuta is fairly rare; 
their attitude to the Muslim authorities was generally positive: 
“These Muslims are most solicitous for us and most protective 
toward us.” This may be an appreciation of their judicial au- 
tonomy under Muslim rule. However, they also complain of 
“a cruel and harsh government,’ implying apprehension of the 
ruling authorities and the need to make allowance for the im- 
position of Islamic law in certain areas, as in their ruling that 
it is permissible administer an oath to a non-Jewish partner, 
contrary to talmudic law (Sanh. 63b). Because of the prohibi- 
tion of usury in Islamic law, Rav Hai prohibits loans at inter- 
est to Muslims, although the biblical injunction against usury 
does not apply to non-Jews: “It is not permitted to charge a 
non-Jew interest save in the case of non-Jews for whom this 
is proper; that is, who themselves lend and borrow at inter- 
est. But as for these Ishmaelites, who forbid this in their re- 
ligion, it is forbidden to lend them at interest - even learned 
scholars, for that would involve desecration of God’s name.” 
Significantly, they do not consider Muslim wine as “libated 
wine,’ not categorizing Muslims as idolaters. There are many 
other cases of similar import. 

A third factor influencing the absorption of Muslim us- 
ages was the lenience of Islamic law in certain areas, in re- 
gard to both substance and procedure, compared to the cor- 
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responding provisions of Jewish law - especially since Muslim 
courts possessed powers of coercion. Accordingly, there was 
a growing tendency among Jews to turn to Muslim courts, 
furthering an appreciation among Jews of the Muslim court 
system and its regulations. There is ample evidence, for ex- 
ample, of women in the category known as “rebellious wife” 
(ishah moredet) appealing to Muslim courts in order to cir- 
cumvent Jewish law, which would not readily grant them a 
divorce; in such cases the geonim felt it necessary to deviate 
from talmudic law, in order to keep such women in the frame 
of Jewish courts. 

A fourth factor furthering Muslim influence was the oc- 
casional encouragement of Jews to have recourse to Muslim 
courts, in the hope that such Jews might be persuaded to con- 
vert to Islam. This was done in two mutually complementary 
ways. First was the ruling in most areas of civil law, sometimes 
also in connection with personal status, such as marriage 
money, that there should be no difference in the treatment of 
Muslims and members of the “protected peoples” (dhimmi), 
including Jews; second, most Muslim jurists ruled that Islamic 
law would apply even in cases in which only one litigant had 
appealed to the court. 

The above factors explain several innovatory halakhic 
rulings of the geonic period, as well as the assimilation of 
various Muslim legal norms in the legal literature, sometimes 
through the instrument of custom, at other times almost se- 
cretively, without any special indication. Customs taken over 
by the geonim from Muslim practice without change may be 
called “borrowed” customs, whereas others, constituting only 
a response to Muslim norms but not necessarily imitating 
them, may be termed “responsive” customs. Some adopted 
customs were intended to prevent recourse to Muslim courts, 
reflecting the fear of the geonim that the more lenient Islamic 
law might encourage conversion to Islam. Thus, the geonim 
created a takkanah (enactment) that a “rebellious wife” could 
obtain a divorce immediately, rather than wait the extensive 
time required by rabbinic law, without forfeiting the statu- 
tory value of her ketubbah (marriage contract). Recognition 
was accorded to the institution of “estimated” mahr (marriage 
money), according to which a woman who had lost her ke- 
tubbah was entitled to a sum of money as befitted a woman 
of her position, based on criteria taken from Islamic law. In 
connection with bankruptcy, they established various proce- 
dures at variance with talmudic law: they instituted a new oath 
of destitution, “I have no means,’ as practiced in Islamic law 
(yamin al-adam); pronounced a ban on recalcitrant debtors 
as a substitute for the Muslim measure of imprisonment for 
debt; made arrangements for the needs of a debtor’s wife and 
children when his property was taken over, as was customary 
in Islamic law but contrary to the ruling of the Talmud. Simi- 
larly, we find instances of the geonim permitting husbands to 
give their adult daughters in marriage without the daughters’ 
explicit agreement, as permitted by some schools of Islamic 
law but contrary to talmudic law; this was done by creating a 
legal construct that brought the practice in line with the lat- 
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ter. Many examples of Muslim influence may be found in the 
realm of commercial law, one of the most prominent being 
the suftaja (bill of exchange; diokni in talmudic phraseology), 
in relation to which one geonic responsum states: “Our laws, 
strictly speaking, do not permit the sending of suftaja, since 
our Sages said, ‘It is forbidden to send money by diokni’ [TB 
BK 104b].... However, since we have seen that people use it, we 
have begun to sanction it, so that transactions among people 
should not be voided. So we have agreed to sanction it in ac- 
cordance with the traders’ law, no more and no less.” 

An example of a “responsive custom’ is the institution of 
the “anonymous ban” (herem setam), which was devised as a 
substitute for the administration of oaths to litigants during a 
judicial procedure, when an actual oath was not sanctioned by 
talmudic law. The geonim thus created a parallel to the Mus- 
lim system of oaths, according to which, in cases of doubt, a 
litigant could be required to take an oath even in the course 
of a judicial procedure, not only at its end. 

A striking feature of geonic assimilation of Islamic prac- 
tices is the frequent use of accepted custom to that end; in fact, 
that was preferred over the talmudic principle of dina de-mal- 
khuta, of which (as already mentioned) they made very little 
use, perhaps out of reluctance to admit the influence of an ex- 
ternal source. They used custom, a well-proved legal source 
of Jewish law, as a kind of signpost indicating what might be 
an ad hoc measure, a step in the development of Jewish law 
according to the needs of time and place. Many such customs 
associated with the constraints of time and place disappeared 
later, when the constraints were no longer relevant, and were 
replaced by a return to talmudic law. 

However, as stated previously, Islamic law also made its 
way into geonic halakhah by channels other than custom; only 
careful examination of Muslim legal literature can reveal the 
Muslim source, which is not obvious at first sight. Such ex- 
amination will reveal the Muslim background prominent in 
monographs written by the geonim on practical legal topics, 
such as the laws of abutters’ rights or the laws of suretyship 
(which receive only sparse treatment in the Talmud), as well 
as on family law and matters of personal status. 

Thus, there are clear-cut parallels between the “Book of 
Abutters’ Rights” (Kitab al-shufa) by Rav Hofni b. Samuel 
(d. 1013) and Muslim works, not only in structure, but also 
in relation to specific laws that the author seems to have bor- 
rowed from Islamic law. A few examples, among many, will 
suffice: conferral of abutters’ rights to land acquired by barter; 
the right of rescission (khiyar); the existence of abutters’ rights 
in voidable sales; division of a property among abutters on 
the basis of their number rather than their proprietary rights 
in the abutting property; establishment of a hierarchy among 
parties with proprietary rights to the property itself (nafs al- 
mubay’), parties with various non-proprietary rights pertain- 
ing to the property (such as right of way; huquq al-mubay’), 
and abutters proper (i.e., owners of adjoining properties; jar 
al-muldsaq); abutters’ rights in the sale of a well or spring in 
another's property; real-estate transactions that do not confer 
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abutters’ rights, such as leasing, bailment, borrowing, or en- 
dowment. Moreover, the procedure in pleas concerning abut- 
ters’ rights largely emulates that customary in Muslim courts. 
It is especially worthy of note that, even where R. Samuel b. 
Hofni adheres to talmudic law, his formulation is in the style 
of Muslim legal texts. 

Similar links may be observed in R. Samuel b. Hofni’s 
treatise on suretyship and hiring (Kitab al-damdan wa'l-kafala), 
many of whose provisions, in addition to the structure of the 
work and its division into chapters, are taken from the par- 
allel Muslim literature or from the prevalent practice of the 
milieu. Thus, he devotes separate chapters to various types of 
suretyship. One chapter deals with suretyship for the obligee’s 
person where the surety’s only commitment is to bring the 
debtor to court. Another chapter deals with a surety who is 
also committed to defraying the debt in case he fails to pres- 
ent the obligee. There are chapters on the case of a surety who 
defrayed the debt before he himself or the obligee was sued 
by the principal, and on suretyship for an unknown sum. 
Sometimes, Muslim usage in matters of suretyship is cited in 
a geonic responsum rather than in a special treatise, as in a 
responsum by R. Sherira Gaon on suretyship. Another work 
parallel to Islamic law in several aspects is R. Samuel b. Hofni’s 
treatise on divorce. Rav Hai’s great work Mishpetei Shevuot is 
marked in part by echoes of Islamic law, such as making ar- 
rangement for the assets of a bankrupt debtor, as well as the 
oath of destitution, already mentioned previously. 

At this point it should be noted that some of the paral- 
lels cited above may well reflect the influence of a third legal 
system from which both Jewish and Islamic law borrowed, or 
from an earlier legal tradition (juristic koiné). This may indeed 
be the case in such areas as abutters’ rights and suretyship; 
alternatively, Islamic law may have been merely the channel 
through which they reached Jewish law. Some of the parallels 
and similarities may be explained on the basis of S.D. Goitein’s 
theory of feedback or “full circle,” according to which an idea 
was adopted by Islam, transformed and reshaped, and subse- 
quently, in a new guise, “came round full circle” and impacted 
Jewish law. Examples of this process are the Muslim mahr 
(marriage money, dowry) and suretyship for person, both al- 
ready found in biblical law (in the latter case, some Muslim 
jurists admit this origin). Both institutions experienced fur- 
ther development in Islamic law, finally returning in a new 
figuration to influence Jewish law. 

Links with Islamic law may also be identified in the area 
of legal theory (usil al-fiqh), especially in the writings of R. 
Saadiah Gaon and R. Samuel b. Hofni. As shown by M. Zucker 
and later scholars, Muslim writings are the source not only of 
the metaphorical terminology of “roots” and “branches” (usil, 
furi’) in relation to legal analogy (qiyds), but also of some of 
the basic conceptions of qiyds and its practical application, es- 
pecially as formulated in the writings of Saadya and Samuel b. 
Hofni, who were apparently influenced mainly by Mu’tazila 
scholars. Such is the case, e.g., in regard to the question of 
whether analogy produces certain knowledge or only plausi- 
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bility, or even in regard to the actual use of analogy as a source 
of law. The first signs of the use of consensus as a source of 
law in geonic works, including its definition and relationship 
to tradition, attest to the influence of the Muslim concept of 
ijma’. The same is true of the use of interpretive tools taken 
over from commentaries on the Qur’an, such as the terms 
mahkamat (univocal expressions) and mutashabahat (equiv- 
ocal expressions), which were employed by both geonim and 
Muslims, among other resources, to explain contradictory 
verses in the Bible. 

The primary genre of legal literature used by the geonim 
at this time, the halakhic monograph, dates back to R. Saadya 
Gaon, continuing in the later period of R. Samuel b. Hofni and 
Rav Hai. These authors’ formularies (manuals of deeds, shurit, 
watha@’iq) and dozens of other works, which later provided the 
basis for Maimonides’ great work of codification, were written 
along the lines of the Muslim model. 

After the geonic period, one finds less frequent instances 
of the influence of Muslim sources or of responsa written 
against the background of Islamic law or religious practice. 
An underpinning of Islamic law may be detected only rarely 
in the works of R. Joseph ibn Migash or R. Isaac Alfasi, both of 
whom, used concepts borrowed from the Muslim world, such 
as substance and accident (jawhar, ‘ard), in connection with 
obligations concerning tangibles and intangibles. At times, 
Alfasi also employs Islamic legal terms, such as nazar, dalil, 
and istidlal, in his talmudic discourse. Maimonides, however, 
betrays Islamic influence more frequently in his wording, in 
legal formulas, in methods of interpretation (tawil, zahir, and 
batin), and in actual laws and legal institutions; but it is not 
always possible to determine whether he was influenced di- 
rectly by Muslim sources and practice or, indirectly, by geonic 
rulings and terminology, themselves reflecting the influence 
of Islamic law. Particularly prominent in Maimonides’ code 
are certain provisions in the area of public law, in his “Laws 
concerning Kings,’ which reflect Muslim thought and paral- 
lel elements of Islamic law. This is especially apparent where 
he rules, for example, that a Jewish king is not bound by nor- 
mative penal law and procedure - recalling the Muslim insti- 
tution of al-nazar fi'l-mazalim (“investigation of complaints 
concerning injustice”). In regard to the supervision of public 
morals, Maimonides’ treatment recalls the Muslim institu- 
tion of muhtasib. In family law and personal status he employs 
norms and practices borrowed from Islamic society and law: 
restrictions on women’s freedom of movement, the husband’s 
right to beat a wife who ignores her wifely duties, and so on. 
In private law (suretyship and abutters’ rights) he lists a se- 
ries of laws which, both in general and in particular, may well 
have been taken over from the Muslim legal literature. In le- 
gal theory he applies some aspects of analogy (qiydas) accord- 
ing to the Muslim model, makes frequent use of consensus 
(ijma@’) both in his code and in the Guide of the Perplexed, and 
divides human behavior into five “legal qualifications” (ahkam 
al-khamsa), a common pattern in Muslim legal literature. The 
very structure of his code Mishneh Torah resembles in some 
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respects the style of the parallel Muslim literature (fiqh). Mai- 
monides’ usage in the area of legal theory and positive law 
shows at times the influence both of the Shi'a Ismaili sect and 
of the Sunni Shaf?’i school. These schools were particularly ac- 
tive in Egypt, which was also the locale of Maimonides’ hal- 
akhic activity, and they most probably contributed to the con- 
solidation of his legal theory. As is well known, Maimonides 
followed several geonim in ruling that Muslims were not to be 
considered as idolaters, and this ruling may have influenced 
his attitude to some of their practices and customs. 

Where Islamic law contradicts Jewish law, however, Mai- 
monides will often use rhetorical or polemical tools to reject 
it. Thus, he rules against imprisoning a debtor who pleads 
destitution or even against administrating an oath to such 
a debtor; he stresses the halakhic requirement that divorce 
be effected by a written document, pointing out the danger 
of oral divorce as in Islam; he upholds the need for the pub- 
lic nature of the marriage ceremony; and in the area of com- 
merce, he rules that a sale cannot be effected by oral means 
alone as in Islamic usage. 

An acquaintance with Islamic law is also evident in the 
writings of Maimonides’ son Abraham b. Maimon, and its in- 
fluence may sometimes be detected. In one responsum (Resp. 
R. Abraham ben ha-Rambam, Jerusalem 1938, #97), he writes 
that the laws of abutters’ rights are also practiced “by people 
other than our coreligionists,’ clearly referring to the Mus- 
lims. In another (ibid., #66), he employs the phrase “the gate 
of investigation and analogy is not closed,” echoing a dispute 
among Muslim scholars as to whether the “gates of ijtihad” 
were closed; and in his Sefer ha-Maspik le-’Ovedei ha-Shem 
he discusses the relationship between written law, analogy, 
and custom in terms that recall the Muslim approach: “Cus- 
tom is not the main thing that should govern our conduct, 
but written material or analogy, or both together” Abraham 
b. Maimon is also known to have been influenced by Islam 
in synagogue procedures, such as ablution, prostration, and 
seating arrangements, among others. 

Later Spanish-rabbinical authorities, such as R. Asher b. 
Jehiel, R. Solomon b. Adret, R. Simeon b. Zemah Duran, and 
R. Solomon b. Simeon Duran, show only isolated instances of 
the influence of Islamic law. Such instances may be found in 
the area of marriage law, such as R. Simeon b. Zemah Duran’s 
discussion of polygamy, where he recommends the egalitarian 
treatment of polygamous wives, or the connection made by 
R. Simeon b. Zemah, R. Isaac bar Sheshet, and R. Solomon b. 
Simeon Duran between the Jewish ketubbah and the Islamic 
mahr (sadaq). Islamic influence is also felt in the treatment 
by several authorities of the arrangement for payment of ke- 
tubbah money where a woman has lost her ketubbah. Further 
reference to Islamic law in these sources revolves around the 
question of the desirable Jewish attitude to Islamic religious 
customs and to the usage of the Muslim environment, such as 
the obligation of a witness to take an oath as to the truth of his 
testimony, cutting the hair, eating flesh of animals slaughtered 
according to Muslim custom or in the direction of Mecca, 
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taking off one’s shoes upon entering the synagogue, hanging 
a mat with an illustration of the Ka’ba in the synagogue, and 
other subjects (R. Asher b. Jehiel and others). 


Sources of the Law in Jewish and Islamic Tradition 

The Sharia recognizes four sources: The Quran, Sunna, ijma’ 
(consensus), and qiyds (legal analogy). The first two, Qur'an 
and Sunna, are written sources (nass), whereas the last two, 
ijma@ and qiyds, are unwritten methodological legal sources. 
Islamic law does not recognize laws of equity or any equivalent 
of the halakhic principle of lifnim mi-shurat ha-din (“beyond 
the strict letter of the law”). The principle of istihsan (pub- 
lic welfare), which seemingly allows for deviation from legal 
analogy where necessary for the public good, is not generally 
perceived as a rule of equity; it has been described by some 
authorities as a kind of hidden analogy, the basic idea being 
that the ratio of a legal rule from which inferences are to be 
made as to anew rule is not immediately obvious. By contrast, 
Jewish law recognizes a broad spectrum of legal sources, in- 
cluding midrashic exposition, enactment (takkanah), custom, 
reason (sevara), and precedent. In addition, there are valid 
rules of equity, such as the aforementioned lifnim mi-shurat 
ha-din or the rule based on the biblical verse “Do what is right 
and good” (Deut. 6:18). 

Underlying the differences between the sources rec- 
ognized in each system are their conflicting attitudes to the 
law in general. Common to the four Muslim sources, as 
emerges from the legal literature, is the tendency to leave the 
law and its sources in the province of divine revelation, and 
to restrict as far as possible - if not absolutely to avoid - hu- 
man involvement in the development of law and the estab- 
lishment of legal norms. Thus, the verses of the Qur'an are 
not readily interpreted in any sense other than the literal; 
any law in the Sunna must be supported by a hadith consist- 
ing of the matn, the body of the tradition, and the isndd, a 
chain of transmitters traced back to Muhammad or his com- 
panions and thereby endowed with an indelible prophetic 
stamp of approval. Consensus (ijmd’) is intended mainly to ap- 
prove (a posteriori) norms upon which Muslims have agreed, 
such agreement attesting to their truth and divine origin; 
consensual norms are therefore almost inviolable, although 
consensus by itself cannot be used to establish future legal 
norms. The task of analogy (qiyds) is the expansion of existing 
law from a written source, but never the creation of new legal 
norms. Other principles accepted by Islamic law as tools to 
effect legal changes, such as the aforementioned istihsan (the 
principle of public welfare) and ijtihad, “effort,” i.e., the use 
of individual reasoning or exegesis to decide the law, caused 
no significant change in the theological perception of law as 
based invariably on a divine source. We have already pointed 
out that istiisan was not seen as a channel of equity but as a 
kind of hidden analogy. In effect, therefore, Islamic law al- 
ways remained “in heaven,” the sole task of the jurist being 
to reveal it, with no freedom to exercise discretion in laying 
down the law. 
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In Jewish law, by contrast, the recognized sources grant 
halakhists extensive authority to develop legal creativity, 
on the basis of the biblical verse “It is not in heaven” [Deut. 
30:12], as established in a celebrated dispute between R. Eliezer 
b. Hyrcanus and the Sages concerning the ritual purity of 
the “oven of Akhnai” (BM 59b). The difference between Jew- 
ish and Islamic law, in consequence of their different theo- 
logical perceptions of the sources of law and the authority 
of legal scholars had implications in many areas of the law, 
determining the specific character of each. Islamic law, lack- 
ing suitable tools of jurisprudence, remained basically static, 
whereas Jewish law, by virtue of its sources of law, was more 
dynamic and enabled halakhists to cope more easily with 
changing realities. 

These differences can be demonstrated in areas where the 
original legal nucleus of both systems was the same or simi- 
lar, but because of the different nature of their legal sources, 
Islamic law remained relatively static, whereas Jewish law was 
capable of adapting itself to new conditions. Thus, for example, 
there was at first no basic difference between the Muslim mahr 
and the Jewish ketubbah (in the sense of a statutory payment). 
The biblical mohar (bride-price), originally a matter of oral 
agreement as to the payment made to the bride's family at the 
time of the marriage, as was customary in Islamic law, gradu- 
ally evolved into the written document known as the ketubbah. 
Rabbinic sources attribute this development to R. Simeon b. 
Shetah, who “ordained that all the property of a husband is 
pledged for the ketubbah of his wife” (Ket. 82b); consequently, 
the payment, instead of being made before marriage, became a 
debt payable to the wife at a later date in the event of her being 
divorced or widowed. This revolutionary development created 
a major gap between the two systems, which might otherwise 
have remained very similar in this respect. 

There are other aspects of divorce laws in which Jewish 
and Islamic law were at first largely in agreement, but later 
drew apart owing to the dynamic and adaptive nature of Jew- 
ish law. Thus, in Jewish law as represented by the Mishnah 
(Yev. 14:1), later also accepted by the geonim in Iraq, “While 
a woman may be divorced of her own free will or against her 
will, a man can give divorce only of his own free will” Even 
more extreme was the attitude of R. Akiva, who taught that a 
husband may divorce his wife virtually at will, “even if he finds 
another woman more beautiful than she is” (Mishnah, Gitt. 
9:10). The divorce procedure, too, is a private affair, with no 
involvement of the religious court. These aspects also exist in 
Islamic law as practiced (except for the halakhic requirement 
that the writ of divorce be handed to the woman, for which 
there is no parallel in Islamic law, and the biblical prohibition 
of remarrying one’s divorced wife if she herself had remarried 
in the meantime). Jewish law, however, as practiced by Ashke- 
nazic Jews, was radically altered by an enactment, attributed 
to R. Gershom Meor ha-Golah (Germany, 11" century), for- 
bidding a husband to divorce his wife against her will. An- 
other gap was thus formed between (Ashkenazic) Jewish law 
and Islamic law. 
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Another example of this pattern is the question of the 
lineage of a child of a mixed marriage, which in the Bible, ac- 
cording to critical consensus, was based on patrilineal descent, 
whether in marriages between Jews or between a Jew and a 
non-Jew. This principle was later superseded by that of matri- 
lineal descent, based on a midrashic exposition of Scripture, 
in response to changing realities. The Mishnah reports the 
final stage in a process of halakhic change that had presum- 
ably begun beforehand, which ultimately became the halakhic 
norm: “Whatever [woman] cannot be betrothed to that par- 
ticular person or with others, the issue follows her status; this 
is the case with the issue of a bondmaid or a gentile woman” 
(Kid. 3:12). Islamic law, however, maintained the principle of 
patrilineal descent (probably because Islamic law permits a 
Muslim man to marry a non-Muslim woman). 

At times, the change in Jewish law can be attributed to 
changed values in the rabbinic world, such as the midrashic 
redefinition of the term naarah (unmarried girl), previously 
understood as designating status (as in the Bible): the Midrash 
redefines the term as denoting a young girl between certain 
age limits, so that a woman beyond those limits was consid- 
ered independent. By contrast, in some schools of Islamic 
law, the cognate term continued to designate status, the girl 
remaining under her father’s authority irrespective of her age. 
Similarly, the rabbinic interpretation of the scriptural verse “an 
eye for an eye” as referring not to physical retribution but to 
monetary compensation, has no parallel in Islamic law, which 
has retained the literal meaning of the phrase. 

Both Islamic and Jewish law recognized the legitimacy 
of disagreement and legal pluralism, epitomized in the lat- 
ter by the talmudic saying, “Both [conflicting opinions] rep- 
resent the words of the living God.” In Islamic law, however, 
this principle received prominent normative significance, in 
the sense that it granted equal status to different legal schools. 
This situation made adjustment to changing realities possible 
by transferring the focus of legal development from the text to 
the personality at the head of a particular school. A diversity 
of opinions was thus generated, making for a more flexible 
machinery of legal decision and somewhat compensating for 
the lack of dynamic sources of the law. Jewish law, however, 
from the start, adopted a rigid system of decision rules, un- 
paralleled in Islamic law, meant to guide the halakhic decisor 
in dealing with differences of opinion. This somewhat limited 
the Halakhist’s freedom to deviate from the halakhic text. 


Legal Literature in Jewish and Islamic Law 

The legal bases of the two systems, stemming as they did from 
diverse theological differences, affected their respective genres 
of literary creativity, as well as the nature and function of those 
genres. A basic similarity between the Bible and the Quran is 
that both laid the normative groundwork for their respective 
legal systems, transforming in part earlier practices. In both, 
the legal material occupies only part of the text, which also 
includes a good measure of narrative. The Muslims evolved 
a special literary genre for the legal material of the Qur'an, 
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known as Ahkdm al-Quran, “Laws of the Qur'an; reminiscent 
of the contemporary Jewish genre of Sefer ha-Mitzvot. 

Yet, the differences between the two systems outweigh 
the similarities. Primary is the difference in their mode of 
revelation. The theophany at Sinai was the sole source of the 
Torah, whereas the Qur'an, according to Muslim tradition, 
was “brought down” from heaven, chapter by chapter, over 20 
years. This gave rise to contradictions between different sec- 
tions, leading to a criterion of “early” and “late” - later verses 
that repealed earlier ones - and as a result generated a genre 
specific to Islamic law to resolve such contradictions (Kitab 
al-nasikh wa'l-mansikh). In Jewish law, however, the ruling 
principle was that no differentiation could be made between 
“early” and “late” material, and there was no need of such a 
genre. Instead, what emerged was recognition of an Oral Law 
accompanying the Written Law. 

A special feature of Jewish legal tradition was the devel- 
opment, especially in the late Second Temple period and for 
some time afterwards, of literary genres designed to “prove” 
the Oral Law as being embodied in the Written. These “proofs” 
formed the basis for the compilations known collectively as 
“Halakhic Midrash, as edited in the rival schools of R. Akiva 
and R. Ishmael. Both schools evolved a system of hermeneuti- 
cal rules for the presentation of the Oral Law as embodied in 
Scripture. Tradition makes Hillel the Elder the expounder of 
seven such rules, expanded later by R. Ishmael to 13. Among 
the more familiar of these rules are kal va-homer (argument 
a forteriori), gezerah shavah (comparison of similar expres- 
sions), binyan av (inference from a particular case), davar ha- 
lamed me-inyano (argument from context). Two general rules 
of scriptural interpretation, outside the realm of hermeneutics, 
are the principles: “The Torah speaks in human language” and 
“The Torah speaks of the present [situation]” (both enunci- 
ated by the school of R. Ishmael). These rules, instrumental 
in the confirmation of Oral Law, are unparalleled in the Mus- 
lim legal literature. 

The two systems differ in other branches of legal cre- 
ativity, some deriving from theological reasons, others from 
the particular practical needs of each system. Exceptions are 
certain literary genres in which Jewish literary creation emu- 
lated its Muslim counterpart, in view of similar needs - such 
as the appearance of halakhic monographs on a variety of 
topics. Sometimes, despite a superficial similarity of literary 
function, the structure of the work is quite different. Thus, 
while both systems in time committed their oral traditions to 
writing - though both had originally forbidden such a proce- 
dure - there are still fundamental, theologically based, differ- 
ences in the methods of transmission, the level of authenticity 
of a tradition, and its sources. In Jewish law, the main sources 
of the Oral Law are the Mishnah, the Tosefta, and the Hal- 
akhic Midrashim. The transmission tradition that establishes 
the validity of the Oral Law was enunciated at the beginning 
of Tractate Avot of the Mishnah: “Moses received the Torah at 
Sinai and transmitted it to Joshua, and Joshua transmitted it 
to the Elders, and the Elders to the Prophets, and the Proph- 
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ets transmitted it to the men of the Great Synagogue...” Thus, 
the Oral Law (tradition) is firmly rooted in a divine source 
and is the basis of the authority of the editor of the Mishnah, 
R. Judah ha-Nasi. Muslim oral law, the Sunna, however, con- 
sisted of diverse collections of traditions, all endowed with ca- 
nonical status; these were also based on chains of transmitters, 
but there the similarity ends: The isndd (chain of transmitters) 
is personal rather than institutional, extending from the last 
authority in the chain to the first, who is closest in time to 
Muhammad or his companions; each law needs its own isnad 
as proof of its truth and authenticity. While rabbinic literature 
sometimes presents a similar concept of a chain of transmis- 
sion, it is generally shorter and not necessarily based on names 
(such as the Mishnah, Eduyot 8:7; see Cook, “Opponents of 
the Writing of Tradition,” pp. 510-11), though at times a chain 
of tradition combines both personalities and institutions (as 
in the Mishnah, Peah 2:6). Some scholars believe that such 
chains were the model for the Muslim concept, which in turn 
had its influence on Jewish chains of tradition in later litera- 
ture, in a kind of feedback effect; in the Mishnah and the Tal- 
mud, however, they were not a precondition for the validity of 
a law or a criterion of its authenticity. Because of this feature 
of Islamic law, there was a phenomenon of artificial chains as 
well as attempts to attribute late laws to the prophet himself. 
A similar phenomenon of attribution to prestigious authori- 
ties may also be found in geonic literature. 

Around the same time as the consolidation and redaction 
of Sunna collections in Islamic law - a process that took more 
than 200 years, from the 9" to the mid-11" century - the genre 
of halakhic responsa evolved in Jewish law, to meet the needs 
of Jewish communities throughout the East. This genre made 
an inestimable contribution to the development of Jewish law 
and is unparalleled in contemporary Islamic law. 

The different contemporary developments - emergence 
of the Sunna in Islam and of responsa literature in Judaism — 
reflect the different legal and historical needs of the two sys- 
tems. Islam focused on the consolidation of a legal tradition 
and its attribution to Muhammad, through the existence of 
independent legal centers in the Muslim world, which obvi- 
ated the need to appeal to a single center. Jewish law, in con- 
trast, was based on the already consolidated Oral Law; thus 
the leading legal center of authority in Iraq strove to decide 
questions of law generally, throughout the Jewish Diaspora, 
and with the institution of the responsum maintained its cen- 
tral position in the world of Jewish law. The responsa litera- 
ture also served as a kind of corpus of legal precedents, again 
a phenomenon with no parallel in contemporary Muslim le- 
gal literature. 

A further literary genre characteristic of Islamic law, but 
with no counterpart in Jewish law was that concerned with the 
“roots” of Islamic law, Usil al-fiqh, that is, defining the legal 
sources of Islamic law, its theoretical bases, and rules for the 
derivation of rules from the “roots.” This genre was necessary 
because of the confrontation between the supporters of tra- 
dition (ahl al-hadith) and the supporters of legal theory (ahl 
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al-ra’y). The quite intense tension between these two groups 
required tools to define legal theory and the limits and rules 
of legal methodology. These tensions hardly existed in the 
rabbinical world of halakhah, where a separate branch of le- 
gal theory was not necessary. Such topics were nevertheless 
taken up on the periphery of legal writing, as in the works of 
R. Saadia Gaon and R. Samuel b. Hofni on scriptural exege- 
sis, or in specialized works such as those written by Karaites 
in the same period; these works, however, did not constitute 
an independent halakhic genre. 

Yet another specifically Islamic creation was the literature 
of legal devices or evasions (hiyal). Certain topics elaborated 
in Islamic legal theory resulted in significant discrepancies 
between what was taught in the law schools and the reality of 
practice, such as the prohibition of usury. The hiyal literature 
tried to bridge this gap between theory and practice by way 
of various legal devices or fictions (such as the “double sale” 
of property in order to circumvent the prohibition of usury). 
While Jewish law also makes use of legal fictions (in the ge- 
onic period - perhaps owing to Muslim literature), this never 
reached proportions that dictated the composition of special- 
ized works on the subject, especially since the legal substrate 
available to Jewish law, as described above, obviated the need 
for such works. 

The literature of “disagreements” (ikhtilaf), which con- 
cerned itself with disagreements between Muslim jurists over 
a broad spectrum of subjects, is not characteristic specifi- 
cally of Islamic law. Indeed, a similar genre existed in pre-Is- 
lamic Jewish law - the literature of hillukim. Again, however, 
the difference was significant: the Muslim genre had to cope 
with the existence of multiple legal opinions so as to ensure 
the equal status of the different legal schools; no such need 
existed in contemporary Jewish law. The Muslim formularies 
(shurat) also aimed to harmonize the rulings of the different 
legal schools. 

The one field in which the geonim clearly took Muslim 
literature as a model was the writing of halakhic monographs, 
frequently on the very same topics. We thus have works on 
the duties of judges and formularies, among dozens of works 
ona variety of subjects. In this area the fuqahda’ (religious law- 
yers of Islam) and the geonim had a similar goal: to help their 
contemporaries conduct themselves in accordance with the 
law and to inculcate a common vocabulary (lingua franca) of 
terms and concepts. The geonim made use of such works, writ- 
ten in Arabic, and their legal terminology, which they used as 
a contemporary frame of legal composition. The flourishing 
legal literature of the geonic period was made possible thanks 
to the Muslim authorities, who granted their non-Muslim 
“protected” subjects, the dhimmis, including the Jews, legal 
autonomy, spurring the growth of a ramified legal literature 
in a contemporary legal form. 

There was nevertheless a significant difference in the 
writing of legal monographs in both systems: The Muslims 
would write comprehensive works on the totality of legal top- 
ics, whereas the geonim as a rule devoted a separate work to 
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each topic. Later, however, it was these specialized works that 
provided the basis for the great comprehensive work of codi- 
fication, in particular, for Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah. Such 
codificatory activity was made possible by the existence of 
the rules of decision of Jewish law, which provided the back- 
bone for these literary efforts. In Islamic law, however, with 
its pluralistic nature and the absence of an agreed system of 
rules of decision, the codificatory nature of the Muslim legal 
monographs was less obvious. The phenomenon of codifica- 
tion, which was unique to Jewish legal creativity under Islam 
(including R. Jacob b. Asher and his Arbaah Turim, R. Joseph 
Caro and his Shulhan ‘Arukh), created a gap between the Span- 
ish and Middle-Eastern works of halakhah and contemporary 
writing in Franco-Germany, where there was no such codifica- 
tory activity. This, then, is yet another example of the way Is- 
lamic law influenced the development of Jewish law in Eastern 
countries, sometimes leading to a veritable division between 
the Spanish and Middle-Eastern variety of Jewish law and that 
current in Franco-Germany (Ashkenaz), a division sometimes 
evident even in the actual content of specific laws. 
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JEWISH BOOK COUNCIL, THE, the literary arm of the 
organized Jewish community. The Council was established 
in 1946 in North America and became an international orga- 
nization in 2005 with the establishment of the Jewish Book 
Council in Israel. The renaissance of Jewish books in the Eng- 
lish-speaking world served as catalyst to expand its bound- 
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aries. The world-wide mission is to promote the reading, 
writing and publishing of quality English language books of 
Jewish interest. 

Among its most prominent activities to advance these 
goals are sponsorship of the National Jewish Book Awards, 
now in its 55» year, and sponsorship of Jewish Book Month, 
which runs annually 30 days before Hanukkah. 

Among its publications are Jewish Book Annual and Jew- 
ish Book World: the Publishers Weekly of the Jewish World. It 
also features Jewish Book NETWORK, a membership organi- 
zation to promote Jewish book fairs in North America and 
Israel, and participates in major conferences, including the 
Jerusalem Book Fair, to promote Jewish books. The Coun- 
cil sponsors combined author programs between Israeli and 
American writers, and it serves as a resource for information 


on Jewish literature. 
[Carolyn Hessel (2"4 ed.)] 


JEWISH BRIGADE GROUP, the only military unit to serve 
in World War 11 in the British army — and in fact in all the Al- 
lied forces - as an independent, national Jewish military for- 
mation. It was made up mainly of Jews from Palestine. The 
brigade had its own emblem, a gold Magen David on a back- 
ground of blue-white-blue stripes and bearing the inscription 
“3m [the initials of the Hebrew name noni? NTP WN - 
Jewish Fighting Brigade] - Jewish Brigade Group.” It saw ser- 
vice in Egypt, on the north Italian front, and in northwest Eu- 
rope, in the years 1944-46. 

The establishment of the brigade was the final result of 
prolonged efforts by the yishuv and the Zionist movement to 
achieve recognized participation and representation of the 
Jewish people in the war against the Nazis, to lift the mantle 
of anonymity from the war effort made by the yishuv with its 
tens of thousands of volunteers, and to reinforce the yishuv’s 
political standing and promote the aims of Zionism. The Brit- 
ish authorities, opposed as they were to these aims, were re- 
luctant to have Jews serving in fully fighting units and con- 
fined them to auxiliary corps, while the infantry was largely 
employed on guard duties in Palestine. These obstacles were 
overcome only after a sustained and unrelenting campaign, 
headed by Chaim *Weizmann in London and by Moshe Sher- 
tok (*Sharett), head of the *Jewish Agency Political Depart- 
ment, in Jerusalem. 

In 1940 the Jews of Palestine were permitted to enlist in 
Jewish companies attached to the East Kent Regiment (the 
“Buffs”), and 15 such companies came into being. In 1942-43 
these companies were formed into three infantry battalions 
of a newly established “Palestine Regiment”; the battalions, 
whose men had previously served only in Palestine, were 
moved to Cyrenaica and Egypt, but there, too, as in Pales- 
tine, they did not receive their full equipment and continued 
to be engaged primarily in guard duties. The Jewish soldiers 
stepped up their demands for participation in the fighting and 
for the right to display the Jewish flag. It was not until Sep- 
tember 1944, however, that the British government agreed to 
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the establishment of a “reinforced brigade” which would be 
fully trained and then join the troops at the front. The brigade 
was composed of the three infantry battalions of the “Pales- 
tine Regiment,’ a field artillery regiment, and various other 
service and auxiliary units, largely made up of the Palestine 
Jewish units - particularly of the Royal Army Service Corps, 
which had seen service in North Africa. Brigadier Ernest 
Frank *Benjamin, a Canadian-born Jew serving in the Royal 
Engineers, was appointed brigade commander; the battalion 
commanders were British, while the company commanders 
were mostly Jewish. Some refugees and “illegal” immigrants 
also joined the brigade, and some Jews serving in British units 
were transferred to it. The total strength of the brigade was 
approximately 5,000. 

After a period of training in Egypt, the brigade was 
moved to Italy, where it joined the Eighth Army and contin- 
ued its training until the end of February 1945. It then took up 
positions on the Alfonsini sector of the front, where it soon 
engaged in the fighting, initiating two attacks (March 19-20, 
1945), and took prisoners. Moving to another sector of the 
front, on the Senio River, the brigade found itself facing a Ger- 
man parachute division. In the course of further operations, 
the three battalions crossed the Senio on April 9, establishing 
a bridgehead which they broadened the following day. The 
brigade's casualties consisted of 30 killed and 70 wounded; 
21 of its men were awarded military distinctions and 78 were 
mentioned in despatches. 

In May 1945 the brigade was moved to northeast Italy, 
and it was there that it met for the first time with survivors of 
the Holocaust. Rescue committees were established in the bri- 
gade units to care for the Jewish refugees, while maintaining 
secret contact with the Jewish authorities’ Merkaz la-Golah 
(“Diaspora Center”; see *Berihah). The brigade thus became 
a major factor in the care of the Jewish survivors of the ghettos 
and concentration camps. Without neglecting their military 
duties, the Jewish soldiers extended systematic aid to the refu- 
gees, provided them with clothes and educational facilities for 
their children, guided them across the frontiers, and smuggled 
them into Palestine. These activities continued when the bri- 
gade was moved to Holland and Belgium in July 1945. Some 
members of the brigade were attached to the tracing service 
of the occupation authorities and in their search for surviving 
Jews got as far as Poland and Czechoslovakia. 

In the summer of 1946, in the wake of the increasing ten- 
sion between Britain and the yishuy, the authorities decided on 
the disbandment of the brigade; most of its men were returned 
to Palestine and discharged there. Apart from its contribution 
to the war effort against Nazi Germany, the brigade fulfilled 
two historic functions: it was a decisive factor in strengthen- 
ing the staying power of the Jewish survivors and refugees in 
Europe, and the experience it gained in military organization 
and in battle subsequently became one of the foundations of 
the Israel Defense Forces. Many of the officers of the Israel 
army, among them two chiefs of staff, M. Makleff and H. Las- 
kov, had seen previous service in the Jewish Brigade. 
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See also *Israel, State of: Historical Survey (1880-1948); 
Israel, State of: Defense (Ottoman and Mandatory Period); 
*Zionism: Zionist Policy. 
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JEWISH CAMPING, the collective term for the various 
forms in which the organized Jewish community and private 
Jewish entrepreneurs in North America have adapted the clas- 
sic American summer organized camping format to meet the 
needs or desires of Jewish parents and/or the objectives of 
leaders of Jewish organizations and movements. A publica- 
tion of the American Camping Association defines organized 
camping as “a sustained experience which provides a creative, 
recreational, and educational opportunity in group living in 
the out-of-doors. It utilizes trained leadership and the re- 
sources of natural surroundings to contribute to each camper’s 
mental, physical, social, and spiritual growth.” Jewish camping 
differs from Jewish youth movement activity (e.g., the Israeli 
tenuot noar or North American Jewish youth organizations) 
in that it refers to a program of varied activities which are fo- 
cused at a permanent campsite which may be leased, though 
usually is owned by a sponsoring organization or in the cases 
of for-profit camps, by the camp’s owner(s). 

A census of the Jewish camp world, done by Amy Sales, 
Leonard Saxe, and their staff at Brandeis University, in the 
year 2000, counted 191 “mainstream” residential Jewish Camps 
in the United States, each summer serving approximately 
83,000 Jewish children and teenagers, and also involving 
18,000 Jewish adults who serve on their staffs. Many of the 
latter are college students working as bunk counselors who 
are also regarded by the camp administration, in most of the 
camps, as targets of the educational program. This is espe- 
cially true in the camps under denominational or organiza- 
tional auspices 

Camps were included in the census of Jewish camps done 
by Sales and Saxe if they met the following three conditions: 
“(1) The camp has Jewish owners or is sponsored by a Jewish 
organization; (2) at least half of the campers are Jewish; and 
(3) the camp identifies itself as a Jewish camp.” They suggest 
the usefulness of categorizing these 191 Jewish camps by their 
sponsorship and identify seven types of Jewish camps, which 
they divide into three major categories: 


Community 

Jewish federation/Jewish community center 35 
Agency/organization 32 
Movement 

Zionist 15 
Denominational 18 
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Private 

Non-Orthodox for-profit 64 
Foundation/independent nonprofit 15 
Orthodox for-profit 12 
Total 191 


The extent to which Jewishness is reflected in the programs 
of these camps varies greatly. It can be charted along a con- 
tinuum ranging from camps which simply meet the above 
three basic identification criteria but offer virtually no Jewish 
content programming, to camps in which the Jewishness is 
the primary factor controlling much or most of the content 
of the camp program. 

The earliest Jewish-sponsored camps were camps that 
were sponsored by settlement houses, as then existed on 
Manhattan’s Lower East Side, with the purpose of taking the 
children of poor families out of the teeming city for a health- 
ful fresh air experience in the country around the end of the 
19‘ century. In 1893 the Jewish Working Girls Vacation So- 
ciety of New York City opened Camp Lehman (eventually 
renamed Camp Isabella Friedman). This camp invigorated 
over the course of the years by the addition of a center for 
environmental education and a program for seniors was still 
operating in 2005. Another such camp, now known as Sur- 
prise Lake Camp, in Cold Spring, New York, was founded 
in 1901. In the 20" century as the *Settlement House move- 
ment declined, the Jewish “y” movement and Jewish Center 
movement grew, camping was seen as an intrinsic part of the 
program of these institutions, and many of the Centers built 
and established camping programs. In 2004, the Jewish Com- 
munity Center Association reports that its affiliates sponsor 
35 resident camps and some 200 day camps (see below). Un- 
der the sponsorship of ujA-Federation of Greater New York, 
Surprise Lake Camp serves as the official camping program 
for five Jcc’s throughout New York City, and five more in the 
surrounding suburban counties. Other y’s and jcc’s have op- 
erated their own resident camps. 

Directed as they often were by social workers, many of 
whom lacked significant Jewish backgrounds, the program- 
matic emphasis in the “y” and jcc camps was laid upon recre- 
ational programming and especially upon the democratic val- 
ues of group living emphasized in American schools of social 
work. The specifically Jewish aspect of the programs of these 
camps, if such existed, consisted of a brief religious service for 
the camp community on Friday evening or Saturday morning. 
In the last half of the 20» century, however, as Jewish com- 
munity centers were pressed to intensify the Judaic content 
of their programs, so too, the summer camps affiliated with 
the centers intensified the Jewish content of their programs, 
including the importation of counseling staff from Israel, and 
observing the laws of kashrut in their kitchens. 

In the 1920s and 1930s a recognition began to arise that 
the summer camp might play a significant role in Jewish edu- 
cation and the socialization of the Jewish child into Judaism. 
Samson Benderly, the first director of New York’s Bureau of 
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Jewish Education, was the first to recognize the unique op- 
portunity that the summer camp offered for teaching modern 
Hebrew and other traditional Jewish values, through immers- 
ing children in a Hebrew and Judaic environment. In 1927 he 
opened Camp Achvah, the first Hebrew-speaking camp in 
Arverne, on New York City’s Rockaway peninsula. In 1932, 
he sought to expand the program and purchased a campsite 
in a rural setting in upstate Godeffroy, New York. The ex- 
panded program retained the intensive Judaic program but 
was not Hebrew speaking, as had been the program at the 
Arverne site. 

A.P. Schoolman, the director of the Central Jewish Insti- 
tute, a talmud torah on Manhattan's upper East Side, saw the 
potential for creating a camp, conducted in English, which, 
along with its recreational program, would offer all kinds of 
activities with a Jewish content to them. Originally created in 
1919 to complement the program of the cy1 Hebrew school, 
the camp, located in Port Jervis, Ny, grew to become the most 
significant non-Hebrew Jewish cultural camp. In later years, 
Schoolman’s Camp Cejwin grew to accommodate some thou- 
sand children each summer. As an indication of its stature, 
each summer it hosted the noted scholar, Rabbi Mordecai 
Kaplan, the founder of Reconstructionist Judaism. School- 
man was long regarded as the “dean” of Jewish camping in 
North America. 

Surprisingly, the years of World War 11 (1941-45) proved 
to be a very fertile period for the foundation of camps that 
were intensively Jewish. Jonathan Sarna refers to the 1940s as 
the “crucial decade in Jewish camping.” This occurred despite 
the difficulties which wartime and the postwar period pre- 
sented as regards to obtaining staff, obtaining building mate- 
rials, purchasing foodstuffs, providing transportation, etc. The 
year 1941 in which the United States entered the war saw the 
birth year of Camp Massad, the most significant of the Hebrew 
camps. It was founded by a group of distinguished Jewish ed- 
ucators in New York City at the initiative of Hanoar Haivri - 
the Hebrew culture organization for Jewish youth, under the 
leadership of Shlomo Shulsinger who remained its director 
until he departed for Israel in 1977. That first summer, Massad 
opened as a day camp in the Far Rockaway section of New 
York City (not far from where Benderly had opened his first 
camp). The next summer, 1942, the camp operated at a leased 
campsite within an established Orthodox camp in the Catskill 
resort area. The following summer, 1943, the camp opened at 
its own site that it had purchased in Tannersville Pennsylva- 
nia, in the Pocono Mountains. Alumni of the Massad Camps 
speak glowingly of the Massad experience and point to the 
many distinguished Massad alumni. Shulsinger demanded 
that Hebrew alone be spoken at all times in the camp and gave 
awards to campers who achieved this goal. 

Significantly, the Massad camps (at the zenith of their 
popularity there were three of them) and Camp Cejwin faded 
away toward the end of the 20" century, as the denomina- 
tional camps (see below) flourished and grew in number. A 
number of reasons have been suggested for this development. 
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Probably most crucial was the factor that these camps, as they 
developed and flourished over time, became independent of 
any organizational or institutional base. The denominational 
camps could depend upon the support of nationwide move- 
ments made up of many hundreds of synagogues. In addi- 
tion Massad and Cejwin were the products of charismatic 
individuals (Shulsinger and Schoolman) who remained as 
long time camp directors. When they retired from the scene 
without leaving behind equally talented successors, the camps 
floundered and then withered away. In the case of Massad, 
there was also the growing weakness of the centrist Ortho- 
dox community which had for decades provided the bulk of 
the camper populations, especially from the students of the 
Ramaz and Flatbush Yeshivot - the first in Manhattan and the 
second in Brooklyn. The availability of a trip to Israel as a sum- 
mer option for students as well as the acquisition of summer 
homes by parents offered other options for a summer away 
from the hot city. 

In 1943 steps were taken by Louis Hurwich, president 
of the Boston Hebrew College, to found a Hebrew-speaking 
camp, Camp Yavneh, which would carry on in the summer 
its work of preparing students in the college to be teachers 
for Jewish schools. It was also at this time that the College of 
Jewish Studies in Chicago undertook the founding of Camps 
Sharon and Avodah in Buchanan, Michigan - Sharon, a He- 
brew teachers training camp, and Avodah, a farm camp for 
Chicago teenagers who volunteered to attend camp in order 
to replace farm hands who had been called up to military ser- 
vice. In 1944, the Cleveland College of Jewish Studies opened 
a children’s camp, Camp Galil. Of these camps sponsored by 
the Hebrew Colleges, only Camp Yavneh survived into the 
21st century. 

Most notable in the immediate postwar period, because 
of their long-range impact, were the founding of the Con- 
servative Ramah camping movement and the Reform UAHC 
(later uRJ) Camp-Institutes movement. Both began with sin- 
gle camps serving the Chicago and broader Midwest area: the 
first Ramah Camp in Conover, Wisconsin (1947) and the first 
UAHC Camp-Institute in Oconomowoc, Wisconsin (1950). 
Attached as they were to well organized national synagogue 
movements, the Conservative movement's United Synagogue 
(now known as the United Synagogue of Conservative Juda- 
ism) and the Reform movement (now known as the Union 
for Reform Judaism), within a decade, camps were estab- 
lished throughout North America to serve the various geo- 
graphical concentrations of North American Jews affiliated 
with the movements. The initiative and long-time supervi- 
sion of the Conservative camps was vested in the Teachers’ 
Institute of the Jewish Theological Seminary, the institution 
that trained Conservative rabbis and educators. Supervision 
of the Reform camps was vested in the Camping and Youth 
Department of the uauc. While there are individual notable 
Orthodox educational camps, such as Camp Morasha in Lake 
Como, Pennsylvania, and the camps of the Bnei Akiva reli- 
gious Zionist youth movement, the divisions within Ameri- 
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can Orthodoxy seem to have precluded the establishment of 
a national Orthodox camping movement, along the lines of 
the Ramah or uRyj camps. 

In the year 2004, there are 7 Ramah resident camps (in 
California, Ontario Canada, Georgia, Massachusetts, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin) serving 6,500 children 
and youth each summer. There are 13 uRJ Camp-Institutes (in 
New York, Massachusetts (2), Ontario Canada, Pennsylvania, 
Georgia, California (2), Wisconsin, Indiana, Mississippi and 
Texas) serving a total of 10,000 children and youth each sum- 
mer. An additional camp is under construction in the state of 
Washington. In addition there are 4 Reform camps sponsored 
by individual temples. 

The programs of these two denominational camping net- 
works lay emphasis on classes, religious services and obser- 
vances, and a creative mix of activities planned in the spirit 
of the philosophy of the sponsoring movement. At the same 
time the camps offer programs rich in the classic recreational 
areas: sports, aquatics, arts and crafts, drama, dance, music, 
nature and camping. In the Ramah Camps, from the start, 
Hebrew was the official language; in the uaHc Camps, there 
are Hebrew-speaking units in each camp. There is no doubt 
that both these denominations attracted their future leader- 
ship from the summer camping experience. 

While on the surface, Jewish camps which offer intensive 
educational programs appear to be recreational enterprises, 
resembling as they do their non-Jewish counterparts which 
in the summer provide children and youth with an enjoyable 
alternative to the school-burdened fall, winter and spring, they 
have turned out to be much more than that. The founders of 
the Reform and Conservative camping movements early on 
proclaimed the goal of offering an intensive educational pro- 
gram to supplement the classes offered in synagogue and tem- 
ple religious schools. Moreover they had declared the goal of 
making their camps “hothouses” for the production of layman 
and professionals who would assume roles of knowledgeable 
leaders in the movements. An examination of the backgrounds 
of rabbis, cantors, educational directors, and teachers affiliated 
with these movements documents the achievement of this 
later goal. Further, in many ways, the educational programs 
offered in the camps served as a testing ground and a stimu- 
lus for educational activity within their movements, beyond 
the summer, among them: (1) the use of informal education 
techniques as an educational tool; (2) as a means of strength- 
ening year-round youth movements; (3) as an opportunity to 
explore new curricular areas (notable work was done in the 
camps on teaching about the contemporary State of Israel, the 
Holocaust, and Soviet Jewry, all later replicated in the year- 
round schools); (4) as a location for offering innovative types 
of Jewish education for adolescents with developmental dis- 
abilities; (5) providing college students with training in edu- 
cational techniques; and (6) encouraging the study of Judaica 
at the college and graduate level. 

The camps played a unique and fruitful role in educat- 
ing Jewish youth about the role of Israel in Jewish life through 
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injecting Israeli and Zionist themes throughout all aspects of 
the camp programs, by cooperating with the Jewish Agency 
in bringing Israeli counselors and specialists to serve on the 
camp staffs, and by integrating summer trips to Israel for the 
oldest campers into the range of camp experiences offered 
under the camps sponsorship. 

While Jewish camping is largely an American phenom- 
ena, Jewish camps on the American model are to be found in 
other countries. A few camps representing each of the ma- 
jor categories have been established in Canada: ie., Reform, 
Conservative, Hebrew, Zionist, community center, and pri- 
vate for-profit. Notable are the Jewish institutional camps in 
South America and in Eastern Europe. When the Seminario 
Rabinico Latinamericano was established by the American 
Conservative movement in Buenos Aires, a Ramah camp was 
also established. As rabbis were ordained by the Seminario, 
and took pulpits in other South American countries, they 
took the idea of the Jewish educational camp with them, and 
established camps in those locales. When the Masorti move- 
ment (the Israeli Conservative movement) sought a means to 
provide Jewish educational programs for the culturally and 
religiously deprived Jews of Eastern Europe, the American- 
born rabbis who were leaders of Masorti embraced the idea 
of establishing camps on the Ramah model which they estab- 
lished for short periods on leased premises in various Eastern 
European countries. 

The Ronald S. Lauder Foundation has made notable use 
of camping as a tool of Jewish education in Eastern Europe to 
help realize its commitment to rebuilding Jewish life in that 
part of Europe where the destruction of the Holocaust was 
followed by the oppression of Communist rule. Especially 
notable is the large permanent campsite it has established at 
Szarvas, Hungary, operated in partnership with the Ameri- 
can Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, which each sum- 
mer offers intensive Jewish camping experiences to more than 
1,000 youths from more than 20 countries. The Szarvas camp- 
ers dance, swim, sing, and canoe, and they also attend daily 
prayer and learn what it means to observe Passover, Purim, 
and Hanukkah, which the staff recreates with them. The lan- 
guage of the camp is English, which also attracts campers anx- 
ious to become part of the global elite, 

Ever since the 1950s, there has been much praise (espe- 
cially in non-Orthodox circles) for the efficacy of the Jewish 
educational camps in socializing and educating young Jews 
into Jewish life. Based on Sherif’s research, Sales and Saxe 
identify the factors which make the summer camp such an ef- 
fective medium for Jewish socialization of children and youth, 
as follows: “camp is an intense, enclosed setting,” “camp ac- 
tivities are absorbing,” camps “provide a framework for pro- 
found social learning,’ camp “provides the luxury of extended 
time with participants,” “camp offers continuous interaction 
among campers and between campers and staff,’ and “[c]amp 
emphasizes learning through doing” 

While there is a positive attitude toward camping in the 
Orthodox community, it seems to be mainly embraced as a 
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summer recreational setting for the child. Because of the in- 
tensive socializing role of the Jewish home and the synagogue, 
and the intensive program of Jewish studies which most Or- 
thodox children pursue in the day school, parents feel less 
need to utilize the summer for the intensive education, such 
as do parents of children enrolled in the Conservative and Re- 
form camps. Among the Orthodox only the Chabad, who uti- 
lize camping to teach Judaism to children from non-religious 
families, emphasize the educational potential of camping. 

Two other types of camps which have played a significant 
role in the history of Jewish camping are the Yiddishist camps 
and the Zionist camps. The first Zionist camps, intended for 
the youth affiliated with the various Zionist youth movements, 
were built in the 1930s. Today, with the exception of the Young 
Judea camps, sponsored by the Hadassah Women’s Zionist 
Organization, the others are sponsored by the American af- 
filiates of Israeli political parties. These camps are essentially 
the summer “homes” of the year-round Zionist youth move- 
ments. Isaacman reports that in 1945 there were 30 Zionist- 
sponsored camps in North America, while in 2000 Sales and 
Saxe report the existence of 15 such camps. The major group- 
ings of Zionist camps are the Bnei Akiva camps, the Habonim- 
Dror camps, and the Young Judea camps. The decline in the 
number of such camps mirrors the decline in youth affiliated 
with the Zionist youth organizations. 

As for the Yiddish camps, Isaacman writes, in 1970, 
“There are five camps in our study that bear the identification 
of “Yiddish” camps... these camps are misnamed, since the 
Yiddish language does not play a significant role in all of the 
camps but one.” This statement describes the character of these 
camps 35 years later. The designation of the camps as Yiddish 
pretty much reflects the goals of the organizations that spon- 
sor these camps and not the camp programs. The 2005 web- 
site of Camp Kinder Ring, sponsored by the Workman’s Circle 
states, “Many years ago all campers and counselors at Camp 
Kinder Ring spoke Yiddish ... American Jews have not kept 
up with the language of our grandparents ... we still have an 
appreciation for our mamaloshn... and we share this with our 
campers through the many Yiddish songs we sing.” 

There are also a significant number of Jewish day camps 
(some 200 under the sponsorship of Jewish Community 
Centers) in North America, which meet during the summer 
months, on Monday through Friday, usually from 9:00 A.M. 
through 4:00 p.m. These day camps replicate in their programs 
many of the types of activities offered by the overnight camps. 
Day campers live at home and are bussed to the campsite each 
morning. Asa rule, a center that sponsors a resident camp will 
sponsor one or more day camps. The Conservative and Re- 
form movements each sponsor a small number of day camps 
that serve as feeders to the overnight camps. 

There have been a number of attempts to bring together 
the Jewish camping community over the years. Most often the 
effort was made to bring together the directors of the Jewish 
camps for annual meetings. Unfortunately, these efforts were 
poorly funded and rarely achieved more than holding an an- 
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nual conference and publishing its proceedings. In 1998, Rob- 
ert and Elisa Bildner, parents of camp-aged children who were 
pleased with what the Ramah camping experience had done 
for them and their children, made a contribution of one mil- 
lion dollars as seed money to establish The Foundation for 
Jewish Camping, headquartered in New York City. “The Foun- 
dation advocates for Jewish camping, encourages growth of 
the camp system, helps camps recruit staff, makes grants to 
promote programmatic excellence, champions the growth of 
camp scholarships, and offers information resources to par- 
ents, camps and the Jewish community.” The Foundation has 
been successful in eliciting additional funding for its programs 
from groups such as the Avi Chai Foundation. 
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[Burton I. Cohen (2"4 ed.)] 


JEWISH-CHRISTIAN RELATIONS. Christian-Jewish con- 
tacts have progressed significantly at the initiative of the ma- 
jor international Church organizations and of national and 
regional church bodies. Of special importance are the con- 
tacts with the main Church organizations: the Roman Cath- 
olic Church and the World Council of Churches, the latter 
being a federation embracing the majority of non-Catholic 
Churches, but representing mainly the interests and views of 
the Protestant Churches. Direct contacts with the Orthodox 
Churches, outside the framework of the wcc, are at a very 
initial stage. The political situation prevailing in countries 
with orthodox populations evidently does not encourage in- 
terreligious dialogue. 


Contacts with the Roman Catholic Church 

Since the historic declaration Nostra Aetate on the relation- 
ship of the Church to the non-Christian religions (No. 4), is- 
sued by the Second Vatican Council on Oct. 28, 1965 (for text 
see *Church Councils), the implementation of the Vati- 
can Council’s decision was entrusted to the Secretariat for 
promoting Christian unity, headed by Cardinal Johannes 
Willebrands, and a special office within the Secretariat 
maintained contact with representatives of Judaism until Oc- 
tober 1974. The aims of this office are: combating antisemi- 
tism and racial prejudices, the solution of the problems of 
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human rights, and in general the desire to start an interreli- 
gious dialogue. 

On Oct. 23, 1974, Pope Paul v1 established a special com- 
mission with the aim of advancing and stimulating religious 
relations between Christians and Jews. The commission, hav- 
ing the status of an independent organism, is linked with the 
Secretariat for promoting Christian unity and is headed by 
Cardinal Willebrands. On Jan. 31, 1976, Pope Paul named eight 
consultants to the commission. 

It is noteworthy that whereas the commission dealing 
with contacts with Judaism is linked with the Secretariat 
for Christian unity, a similar commission concerned with 
relations with Islam is linked with the Secretariat for non- 
Christian religions. The special relationship of Christianity 
with Judaism is thus also emphasized administratively. At 
a preliminary Catholic-Jewish consultation held in Rome 
in December 1970, it was recommended that an annual meet- 
ing of an international Catholic-Jewish Liaison Committee 
be held for the purpose of fostering mutual understanding 
between the two faiths and encouraging exchange of infor- 
mation and cooperation in areas of common concern and 
responsibility. 

The first meeting took place in Paris in December 1971. Its 
five Catholic members, consisting of clergymen specializing 
in Jewish contacts, were appointed by Cardinal Willebrands, 
with the approval of Pope Paul v1. The six Jewish members 
represented the International Jewish Committee on Interreli- 
gious Consultations (1jc1c), comprising leading figures from 
the following Jewish organizations: the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations, the World Jewish Congress, the Anti- 
Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, the Synagogue Council of 
America, the American Jewish Committee and the Jewish 
Council for Interreligious Consultations in Israel. 

The second meeting was held in Marseilles in December 
1972, at which preliminary papers on “Religious Community, 
People and Land in Jewish and Christian Traditions” were dis- 
cussed. Information and views on subjects of common interest 
were also exchanged. The third annual meeting was held in 
Antwerp in December 1973, at which two papers on “People, 
Nation and Land” were submitted by Jewish and Catholic ex- 
perts. The Committee also decided to initiate research on the 
moral and spiritual basis of human rights and religious liberty, 
according to the religious traditions of the two faiths. 

The fourth meeting was held in Rome in January 1974, 
a month after the publication of the Guidelines by the Com- 
mission of the Catholic Church on Religious Relations with 
the Jews. The Guidelines and suggestions for implementing the 
Second Vatican Council declaration Nostra Aetate is a most 
important document. It was signed by Cardinal Willebrands, 
president of the commission, and by its newly appointed sec- 
retary Pierre Marie de Contenson O.P., and was issued with 
the aim of guiding Catholics in their attitude to Jews. It was 
expressly directed to the bishops and to the commissions or 
secretariats episcopally appointed for that purpose. The in- 
troduction to the document recalls the principal decision of 
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Vatican Council 11, condemning antisemitism and all forms 
of discrimination and imposing the obligation of reciprocal 
understanding and esteem. It advocates a better knowledge 
on the part of Christians of the essence of Jewish religious 
tradition and self-identification. The text contains a series of 
concrete suggestions. One section calls for fraternal dialogue 
and for the establishment of in-depth doctrinal research and 
recommends joint prayer meetings. 

Mention is made of the links between Christian and Jew- 
ish liturgy and the caution needed in dealing with biblical 
commentaries, and with liturgical explanations and transla- 
tions. The section dealing with teaching and education clari- 
fies the nexus between the two Testaments. The question of 
the trial and death of Jesus is touched upon and stress laid 
on the note of expectation which characterizes both Judaism 
and Christianity. Specialists are invited to engage in serious 
research, and the establishment of university chairs of He- 
brew studies is encouraged as well as collaboration with Jew- 
ish scholars. The final section deals with the possibilities of 
shared social action in the quest for social justice and peace. 
The Guidelines conclude with an allusion to the ecumenical 
aspect of relations with Judaism, the initiatives on the part of 
local Churches, and the essential lines of the work of the new 
commission set up by the Holy See. 

The International Jewish Committee for Interreligious 
Consultation (1jc1c) welcomed the Guidelines at the annual 
meeting held in January 1974. Reservations were, however, 
made concerning the lack of reference to the central role of 
the Land of Israel in Jewish religious thought and what in its 
view were the concealed conversionist aims of the document 
and certain of its proposed interreligious activities. 

In January 1975 the members of the Liaison Commit- 
tee had an audience with Pope Paul v1 who mentioned the 
difficulties and the confrontations that had marked contacts 
between Christians and Jews over the past two millennia. He 
expressed the hope that the dialogue, carried out in mutual 
respect, would help both sides to become better acquainted 
with one another. 

The fifth meeting of the Liaison Committee took place 
in Jerusalem in March 1976 and it was regarded of special sig- 
nificance that for the first time the meeting was held in the 
capital of Israel. The main subject of this consultation was a 
joint assessment of major developments in Catholic-Jewish 
relations since the publication of the Nostra Aetate. 

At the sixth annual meeting held in Venice in March 1977, 
the main item on the agenda was a study paper on “Mission 
and Witness of the Church.” The paper, delivered by Professor 
Tommaso Federici, claimed that the Catholic Church clearly 
rejects every form of proselytism affecting the Jews, includ- 
ing any sort of witness and preaching which constitutes physi- 
cal, moral, psychological or cultural constraint on the Jews, 
whether individuals or communities, which might destroy or 
even simply reduce their personal judgment, free will and full 
autonomy of decision. Rabbi Siegman, a member of the 1Jc1C, 
observed that the paper was a Catholic document dealing with 
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theological issues, and as such its unqualified condemnation 
of proselytism among the Jews represented a notable advance 
in the Catholic Church which is bound to make for a deeper 
understanding between the two faiths. At this meeting the 
Catholic chairman introduced the newly appointed secretary, 
Reverend Jorge Mejia, who succeeded Father Contenson, who 
passed away in July 1976. 

The seventh annual meeting was held in Madrid in April 
1978. The opening session was held in the historic El Transito 
Church, formerly a *synagogue, which was returned to the 
Jewish community a few years earlier. The main topic of the 
meeting was “The image of Judaism in Christian education 
and the image of Christianity in Jewish education.” Both sides 
noted significant progress in Catholic teaching on Judaism and 
Jewish teaching on Christianity. Information was exchanged 
on the recent Israeli law on conversion, the human rights sit- 
uation in different countries, the resurgence of antisemitism, 
the Catholic-Muslim dialogue and contacts between Mus- 
lims and Jews. The discussions took place in an atmosphere 
of frankness and cordiality and were seen by both delegations 
as an important contribution to better mutual understanding. 
The members of the two delegations were, however, aware that 
there did not exist a perfect parallelism between the stand of 
the two sides because Judaism, unlike Christianity, links reli- 
gion with peoplehood and land. 

The eighth annual meeting took place in Regensurg (Ba- 
varia) in October 1979. The significance of the meeting's being 
held in Germany was underlined in a telegram from Chancel- 
lor Helmut Schmidt. The two main subjects discussed at the 
encounter were: Religious Freedom, and Education for Dia- 
logue in a Pluralistic Society. 


Political Aspects of the Christian-Jewish Relationship 

The influence of the political factor is particularly evident 
in the case of the Roman Catholic Church, since it is both a 
worldwide religion and a sovereign state. Although no formal 
diplomatic relations exist between the Vatican and the State 
of Israel, contacts have steadily improved during the past few 
years. Foreign ministers and high ranking Israeli officials met 
Pope Paul v1, his two predecessors, and dignitaries of the Vati- 
can Secretariat. Highly significant was the audience granted 
by Pope Paul vi in January 1973 to Golda Meir, then Israel's 
prime minister. According to a joint statement released after 
the meeting, the Pontiff referred both to the sufferings of the 
Jewish people and to his humanitarian concern for the plight 
of the Arab refugees, He also expressed his concern regarding 
a solution to the problem of the status of the holy places and 
the maintenance of Jerusalem's universal character. The same 
solicitude for the Holy City was expressed by the pope dur- 
ing the audience granted in January 1977 to the late Foreign 
Minister Moshe Dayan. ‘The late Pontiff showed his concern 
on a number of occasions in his speeches and meetings for the 
events taking place in the Holy Land and never discarded his 
proposal for the internationalization of Jerusalem, although 
he did not exclude other possibilities. 
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There is ample evidence of progress in the relationship 
between the State of Israel and the Holy See. Israeli official del- 
egations were invited to the opening and closing sessions of 
the Vatican Council. Israeli official representatives were like- 
wise invited to the funerals of deceased popes and to corona- 
tion ceremonies of the newly elected popes. Friendly messages 
were exchanged between presidents of Israel and Pope Paul v1, 
as well as his successors Pope John Paul 1 and Pope John 
Paul 11. Since his election in October 1978, Pope John Paul 11 
has granted private audiences to several Israeli representatives, 
among them the director general of the Foreign Ministry Yo- 
seph Cjechanover and Ambassador Moshe Alon. 

Political considerations have also influenced the attitude 
of the wcc toward Judaism and the people in Israel. The Arab 
Christian Churches, which are members of the wcc, have 
made their negative influence increasingly felt on the decisions 
of the prestigious Council, and in August 1980 the Council 
adopted a strong anti-Israel resolution at its conference held 
in Geneva, which inter alia urged member churches to “exert 
pressure on Israel through their respective governments to 
withhold any action on Jerusalem, the future of which should 
be included in negotiations on self-determination involving 
Israel and the Palestinian people” The wcc’s Committee on 
the Church and the Jewish People stands, however, firmly for 
a relationship toward Judaism, uninfluenced by hostile po- 
litical influence. 


Contacts with the World Council of Churches 

The relations of the wcc with Judaism have progressed in re- 
cent years and have become firmly established. It has its seat 
in Geneva and is an umbrella organization, the membership 
of which in the early 1970s was composed of 250 Churches 
from more than 80 countries, among them the majority of the 
Protestant Churches, the Anglican Church, the autocephalous 
Orthodox Churches, and Monophysite Churches. 

The progress found its organizational expression in the 
inclusion of Judaism in the work of the sub-unit for Dialogue 
with People of Living Faith and Ideologies (Committee on the 
Church and the Jewish People), whereas previously the Com- 
mittee functioned as a commission of the Division on Mission 
and Evangelism. This change in the administrative structure 
was carried out in conformity with the recommendations at 
the meeting in Addis Ababa of January 1971.The first joint 
meeting, opened by Dr. Eugene Blake, secretary general of the 
wcc, was held in June 1968. A further consultation was held 
in Locarno in October 1970. 

A meeting cosponsored by the wcc and the 1jcIc was 
held in Geneva in December 1972, the Jewish delegation con- 
sisting of representatives of the same bodies which met with 
the Catholic delegation. The principal theme of the meeting 
was “The Quest for World Community: Jewish and Chris- 
tian Perspectives.” Christian and Jewish scholars presented 
a series of papers, essaying to clarify common as well as di- 
vergent concepts and approaches to the organization of the 
world community as a “community of the communities.” It 
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likewise provided an opportunity for an exchange of views 
of the following subjects: the problem of violence; racism in 
South Africa; human rights in the Soviet Union; the Middle 
East conflict; the Bible and social justice; and Christian-Jew- 
ish cooperation in relation to international organizations for 
the advancement of human rights. At the initiative of the wcc 
a consultation was held at Cartigny, near Geneva, in January 
1974, which was attended by some 30 Christians from vari- 
ous theological traditions and from different countries. The 
main topics were the Middle East conflict and the impact of 
the Bible on the present situation in the Holy Land. 

A multilateral dialogue, sponsored by the wcc’s Depart- 
ment for Dialogue with People of Living Faiths and Ideolo- 
gies, took place at Colombo, Sri Lanka, Ceylon, in April 1974, 
and was attended by 50 participants from 22 countries and 
5 living traditions: Hindu, Buddhist, Jewish, Christian, and 
Muslim. They discussed their resources and responsibilities 
toward the world community. 

A meeting of representatives of the wcc and of the 1jc1Ic 
was held in London in January 1975 to discuss the concept of 
power in Jewish and Christian tradition, its application to the 
contemporary social order and its bearing on joint search for 
world community. 

On Apr. 1, 1975, Dr. Franz von Hammerstein succeeded 
Rev. Johan M. Snoek as secretary of the Council’s agency for 
Consultation of the Church and the Jewish People (ccyp). 
Both were well acquainted with Jewish aspirations and needs, 
having resided in Israel for many years. 

The next meeting between representatives of the wcc 
and the 1yc1c was held in Jerusalem in February 1976 and 
opened with a report on the wcc Nairobi conference and a 
discussion on its resolution on the Middle East and the status 
of Jerusalem. In a preliminary debate on “Relations between 
Churches and the Jewish People in the Wider Context of the 
Human Community,’ regret was expressed that the wcc had 
not paralleled the Vatican in issuing guidelines on Christian- 
Jewish relations. It was, however, plain that publication of such 
a document would have to be ratified by a plenary session of 
the Council and such an attempt might be doomed to failure, 
in view of the composite structure of the Council. 

A planning meeting held in Geneva in October 1976 was 
followed by a Christian-Jewish Consultation in Zurich in Feb- 
ruary 1977, under the auspices of wcc and the 1jcric. A num- 
ber of papers were submitted on the “Jewish and Christian 
Traditions concerning Nature, Science and Technology.” 

At a meeting held in Jerusalem in June 1977, representa- 
tives of the ccyp began work on a draft of the wcc’s guide- 
lines for the Christian-Jewish dialogue. The 1jc1c was invited 
to submit comments on the draft, and did so at a Liaison and 
Planning Committee (LPC) meeting in Geneva in February 
1979. An Ad Hoc Committee of the ccjp gave further atten- 
tion to the draft in March 1980. 

In September 1979 Rev. Allan R. Brockway succeeded Dr. 
Franz von Hammerstein as secretary of the council’s agency 
for the ccyp. 
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A meeting on “Science and Faith” took place in July 1979 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology (m1T). 

A conference, cosponsored by the 1yc1c and the wcc, 
was held in Toronto, Canada, in August 1980, the theme be- 
ing “Religion and the Crisis of Modernity.” 


Contacts with Representatives of the Orthodox Churches 
In March 1977, under the aegis of the Lucerne University’s De- 
partment of Theology, an unprecedented academic dialogue 
was conducted between Jewish leaders and the representatives 
of the Greek Orthodox Church. This initial meeting was fol- 
lowed by a much larger forum held in Bucharest, Romania, in 
October 1979, with representatives of the 1jcIc meeting with 
Orthodox theologians from Bulgaria, Cyprus, France, Greece, 
Romania, Switzerland, and the United States. Following the 
presentation of papers, the discussions centered on the inter- 
pretation of scripture in tradition, 


Contacts with National Churches 

In February 1979, a two-day meeting took place in Berlin 
between representatives of the 1jc1c and the European Lu- 
theran Commission on the Church and the Jewish People. A 
decision was taken to appoint a committee of two members 
from each organization to ensure the maintenance of contact 
between them. 

A meeting between the 1jc1c and Consultants of the An- 
glican Church on Interfaith Consultations was held at Amp- 
ort House, Andover, Hants in November 1980. The theme dis- 
cussed was “Law and Religion in Contemporary Society.” 


Societies for Christian-Jewish Cooperation 

In addition to the important Church bodies referred to, there 
exist in various European and American countries local or- 
ganizations interested in fostering good relations between 
Christians and Jews and in combating antisemitism. Most of 
these societies were established during the Nazi period or im- 
mediately afterwards, in consequence of the shock produced 
by the terrible consequences of antisemitism. Both Catholic 
and Protestant Church leaders were active in such organiza- 
tions. Among these societies are the Council of Christians and 
Jews in Great Britain, which publishes the quarterly Common 
Ground, and the National Conference of Christians and Jews 
in the U.S.A. of which Bernard J. Lasker was elected cochair- 
man in March 1978. The other two cochairmen were William 
FE. May representing the Protestant Church and Nicholas V. 
Petrov, the Eastern Orthodox. This body is 50 years old and 
has many branches with a considerable budget at its disposal. 
In 1947 these two societies convened an Emergency Confer- 
ence at Seelisberg in Switzerland, and the “Ten Points” ad- 
opted then have served in the period under review as an im- 
portant guide for the Protestant Churches in their attitude 
to Judaism. 

Other important societies are the German Council for 
Jewish-Christian Cooperation, which has branches in many 
towns in Germany and publishes the bi-monthly Emunah 
(“Faith”); the Jewish-Christian Brotherhood in France which 
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publishes the quarterly Sens; the Christian-Jewish Coopera- 
tion in Switzerland which publishes the magazine Christlich- 
juidisches Forum; the Action against Antisemitism in Austria; 
the Christian-Jewish Fraternity of Brazil, which publishes 
Encontro; the Council of Christians and Jews in Canada; and 
the Swedish Association for Cooperation among Jews and 
Christians. 

Recently the national societies interested in fostering 
Christian-Jewish friendship held joint consultations, in or- 
der to extend their activities and influence, in view of the re- 
crudescence of antisemitism in many parts of the world. As 
a result, there was established the International Council of 
Christians and Jews (1ccj), a federation of the various na- 
tional brotherhoods with an annual rotating chairman. Meet- 
ings of the 1ccy have taken place in Vienna (1973); in Basel 
(1974); in Cologne (1974); in Hamburg (1975); in Jerusalem 
(1976); in Southampton (1977); in Luxembourg (1977); in 
Vienna (1978); in New York (1979); and in Sigtuna, Sweden 
(1980). An 1ccyj International Youth Conference was held in 
Jerusalem in August 1980. 


Declaration by National Churches and Other 
Ecclesiastical Organizations 

Most important on the national level was the Declaration of 
the French Episcopal Committee, headed by Mgr. Elchinger, 
Bishop of Strasbourg. The Declaration, issued on the eve of 
Passover 1973, referred to the Jewish document adopted by 
the Vatican Council, and emphasized that the new approach 
to Judaism should be considered a beginning rather than an 
end. Of momentous weight were the references of the Decla- 
ration to the ingathering of the Jewish people in the Land of 
the Bible and the statement that the conscience of mankind 
cannot deny the Jewish people, which has undergone so many 
vicissitudes in the course of its history, the right and the means 
for its own political existence among the nations. 

Of special importance also was the manifesto “Christians 
and Jews,” issued by the German Evangelical Church in 1975. 
It emphasized the Jewish origins of the Christian Church, and 
examined Christian-Jewish relationships from a theological 
perspective. The manifesto also recognized that full realiza- 
tion of Jewish life has been bound up with the Land of Israel 
in all ages, and therefore the present State of Israel, albeit a 
political entity, must also be understood in the historical con- 
text of the Chosen People. 

Consultations were held by the Lutheran World Feder- 
ation, the American Lutheran Church, the Baptist Conven- 
tion, the General Conference of the United Methodists, the 
Reformed Church of Holland, and the European Mennonites. 
In an address given in July 1977 to the Jewish Board of Depu- 
ties, the Archbishop of Canterbury said that love, not power, 
should rule the world and stressed his strong opposition to 
any sort of racial discrimination. 


The Interconfessional Dialogue in Israel 
The interconfessional dialogue in Israel has been fostered 
on the initiative of selected groups of Jewish and Christian 
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scholars. Prominent in the interconfessional exchange is the 
“Rainbow Group,’ composed of Christian theologians and 
Jewish scholars, mainly professors of Bible and of compara- 
tive religion. The members of the group meet periodically to 
examine, compare, and evaluate their respective religious tra- 
ditions and tenets. 

Another interconfessional group is the Interfaith Com- 
mittee, the aims of which are practical rather than scholarly. 
The committee has taken upon itself to guarantee that proper 
respect be shown to all creeds represented in the Holy Land. 
The Christian Fraternity of Theological Research, besides 
deepening ecumenical relations among Christian denomina- 
tions, regards its task as the study of the attitude of those de- 
nominations toward Judaism. Active in the field of intercon- 
fessional dialogue are also the American Jewish Committee's 
office in Jerusalem, the Ecumenical Institute in Tantur near 
Jerusalem, the Ecumenical Discussion Center for Students in 
Jerusalem, and the Interreligious Group in Tel Aviv. 

Whereas an interconfessional dialogue conducted be- 
tween equals is considered positively by the majority of the 
Jews in Israel, all forms of Christian proselytizing activity 
among the Jews is deeply resented, and the main Christian 
Churches, aware of this, generally abstain from missionary 
activity, In practice, such activity is carried out mainly by 
some small Protestant sects, with little success. The mission 
problem, which from time to time agitates public opinion in 
Israel, became more acute with the appearance on the Israeli 
scene of the “Jews for Jesus Movement.” Jewish religious quar- 
ters, which had always advocated antimissionary legislation, 
took the opportunity given by a change in the political con- 
stellation to pass in the Knesset a Penal Code Amendment 
which outlaws the use of bribery for religious conversion. 
The Amendment (enticement to change religion), enacted in 
December 1977, aroused concern in Christian and interfaith 


circles in Israel and abroad. 
[Saul Paul Colbi] 


Later Developments 

Throughout the years since World War 11, and under the im- 
pact of the revelation of the facts of the Holocaust and the es- 
tablishment of the State of Israel, Christians individually and 
collectively have felt themselves impelled to reassess their 
relationships with Jews and Judaism, and at the very least to 
repudiate traditional antisemitism and the “teaching of con- 
tempt” This movement has been expressed in Church docu- 
ments, in theological writings, and in dialogue with Jews. By 
1985 the main lines had been drawn, and the last years of the 
1980s were essentially a period of consolidation, and of edu- 
cational initiatives to ensure that the guidelines of Churches 
would be absorbed into teaching and preaching. At the same 
time, however, a number of “sticking points” in the dialogue 
emerged clearly, and a series of incidents created tensions. 


The Church of Rome 
High level dialogue between the Roman Catholic Church and 
the Jewish people is undertaken by the International Catho- 
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lic-Jewish Liaison Committee (1Lc). On the Catholic side, 
this consists of representatives of the Holy See’s Commission 
on Religious Relations with the Jews, an office within the sec- 
retariat for Promoting Christian Unity. On the Jewish side, 
the representative body is the International Jewish Commit- 
tee on Interreligious Consultations (1jc1c), composed of the 
World Jewish Congress, the Synagogue Council of America, 
the American Jewish Committee, Bai Brith International- 
Anti-Defamation League, and the Israel Jewish Council for 
Interreligious Relations. 

The 1985 meeting of the 1Lc took place on October 28-30 
in Rome, and was a major commemoration and reassessment 
of the publication 20 years previously of Nostra Aetate no. 4, 
part of the “Declaration on the Relationship of the Church to 
non-Christian Religions,” the Second Vatican Council docu- 
ment which paved the way for the subsequent development 
of Catholic attitudes to Jews and Judaism. The progress which 
had taken place in the intervening years was evaluated, a pro- 
gram for the future outlined, and the importance attached by 
the Church to the proceedings emphasized by an audience 
with Pope John Paul 11. An added touch to all of the foregoing 
activity was the recognition, by a special lecture, of the 850" 
anniversary of the death of Maimonides. 

The most substantial discussions at the Rome meeting, 
however, were in connection with the newly prepared Vatican 
document, “Notes on the correct way to present the Jews and 
Judaism in preaching and catechesis in the Roman Catholic 
Church.” This “internal” Church document, intended to de- 
velop the teaching of Nostra Aetate and to help integrate it into 
the everyday life of the Church, met with a mixed response 
from the Jewish delegation. On the positive side, the State of 
Israel was for the first time mentioned in a Vatican document, 
Jewish suffering in the Holocaust recognized, the “ongoing 
spiritual vitality of Judaism” to modern times appreciated, and 
guidance given on how to interpret New Testament texts with- 
out deriving antisemitism from them. On the other hand, Jews 
were upset that they had not been fully consulted in prepar- 
ing the document, felt that treatment of the Holocaust failed 
to acknowledge any Christian guilt, were dissatisfied with the 
lack of a positive theological evaluation of Israel, and detected 
inconsistencies in the theological sections, including remnants 
of typology and “replacement theology.” 

On Sunday April 13, 1986, Pope John Paul 11 made a his- 
toric visit across the Tiber to the Synagogue in Rome, where 
he was welcomed by Chief Rabbi Elio Toaff. The president of 
the Jewish community, Professor Giacomo Saban, reminded 
the pope of the illustrious history of the Roman Jewish com- 
munity, extending back to pre-Christian times. Generally, 
the visit was welcomed by Catholic and Jewish leaders as a sig- 
nal of the pope’s personal commitment to carrying forward 
the initiative of Nostra Aetate; indeed, the pope lost no op- 
portunity to address Jewish communities in the numerous 
cities he visited around the world, frequently welcomed vis- 
iting Jewish dignitaries at the Vatican, and used these occa- 
sions repeatedly to denounce antisemitism and to recognize 
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Jewish sufferings in the “Shoah,” as he consistently called the 
Holocaust. 

It was at about this time that the *Auschwitz Convent 
controversy erupted (the Cracow Church's approval for the 
project had been given on September 30, 1984, without attract- 
ing attention), and plans for a major Consultation of the 1Lc 
on the subject of the Holocaust were postponed indefinitely. 
Relations were further exacerbated when the World Jewish 
Congress, in the form of a letter from its president, Edgar 
Bronfman, dated December 4, 1986, while declaring that its 
commitment to improving relations with the Catholic Church 
had never been stronger, launched a “global campaign” to force 
the Holy See to “recognize” Israel. Although the steering com- 
mittee of the ILc continued to meet, no full Consultation took 
place until that in Prague in September 1990. One of the effects 
of this postponement was delay in producing a comprehensive 
Vatican statement on the Holocaust. Archbishop Edward (later 
Cardinal) Cassidy, who led the Catholic delegation at Prague 
in his capacity as president of the Commission on Religious 
Relations with the Jews in succession to Cardinal Willebrands, 
declared in his opening remarks “that antisemitism has found 
a place in Christian thought and practice calls for an act of Te- 
shuvah (repentance) and of reconciliation on our part as we 
gather here in this city which is a testimony to our failure to 
be authentic witnesses to our faith at times in the past.” The 
statement issued from the Prague meeting cited these words 
and was the first document with Vatican authority to acknowl- 
edge, if somewhat obliquely, Catholic guilt in relation to the 
Holocaust. The statement also stressed the educational task in 
Jewish-Christian relations, and the opportunities for common 
social work and spiritual witness. The statement was endorsed 
by John Paul 11 when he received the 1Lc on the occasion of 
the 25‘" anniversary of Nostra Aetate in December 1990. 

Relations moved further ahead as a result of a Confer- 
ence of the 1Lc in Baltimore in 1992 when the Vatican par- 
ticipants proposed the establishment of joint Catholic-Jewish 
delegations to appear before international bodies on matters 
of mutual concern. They also undertook to extend to other 
countries the initiative of the Italian bishops who had de- 
clared that one day a year in their dioceses would be devoted 
to the study of Judaism and the Jewish people. In the sum- 
mer of 1992, the Vatican announced the opening of discus- 
sions with Israel for the normalization of relations between 
the two countries toward the establishment of diplomatic ties, 
which was finally achieved at the end of 1993. (See *Vatican 
for further developments.) 


The World Council of Churches and Protestant Churches 

The World Council of Churches (wcc), while unrelenting 
in its opposition to antisemitism, has progressed only slowly 
in dialogue in the period under review. This is thought to 
be partly because of political pressure from the Middle East 
Council of Churches, and partly because of the reluctance of 
some member Churches to abandon an actively evangelical 
approach toward non-Christians including Jews. Moreover, 
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whereas the Catholic Church has several times stated that re- 
lations with Jews and Judaism are at the center of Christian 
concern, the World Council tends to place the matter lower 
on its scale of priorities. The World Council is an amorphous 
federation rather than a hierarchical structure like the Roman 
Church; it cannot determine standards from the top down, but 
must work on the basis of consensus. 

Some progress was made at the “Consultation on the 
Church and the Jewish People” in Arnoldshain, West Ger- 
many, February 10-14, 1986, but the most significant advance 
was the document formulated at the November 1988 meeting 
at Sigtuna, Sweden, of the wcc’s Committee on the Church 
and the Jewish People. This document recognizes the lack of 
consensus among its members on mission and on the signifi- 
cance of the Land of Israel, but claimed wide agreement for 
the following: 

1. The covenant of God with the Jewish people remains 
valid. 

2. Antisemitism and all forms of the teaching of contempt 
for Judaism are to be repudiated. 

3. The living tradition of Judaism is a gift of God. 

4. Coercive proselytism directed toward Jews is incom- 
patible with Christian faith. 

5. Jews and Christians bear a common responsibility as 
witnesses to God’s righteousness and peace in the world. 

In addition, it agreed nine affirmations, which recog- 
nized Israel's call, acknowledged the spiritual treasures shared 
by Jews and Christians, made clear that Jews should not be 
blamed for Jesus’ passion, and expressed sorrow at the Chris- 
tian share of responsibility for Jewish suffering, culminating 
in the Holocaust. 

Like the Vatican, the wcc engages in dialogue at the 
highest level with 1jc1c. One of their most notable joint ven- 
tures was an African Christian-Jewish Consultation which 
took place in Nairobi, Kenya, from November 10-13, 1986; 
the emphasis here was on the shared concern of Jews and 
African Christians with tradition and its relationship with 
Scripture. As was aptly remarked, “Scripture is not a Euro- 
pean creation.” 

Since the wcc can work only by consensus, the state- 
ments of its individual constituent Churches are of signifi- 
cance. 

The Anglican Communion held its own Consultation 
with 1c1Cc at Shallowford House, Stafford (England), in 1986, 
focusing on two issues of common concern to Jews and An- 
glicans, A1Ds and inner city deprivation, though few who were 
present would deny that the high point of that Consultation 
was Dr. Gerhart Riegner’s spontaneous and moving narration 
of the events of 1942 when, from his Geneva office, he had 
battled against immense resistance to inform the unbelieving 
world of the implementation of the “Final Solution.” 

This Consultation undoubtedly fed into the 1988 Lam- 
beth Conference, the 10-yearly gathering of Anglican Bishops 
from around the world. For the first time in their history they 
devoted attention to Christian-Jewish relations, and produced 
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and unanimously commended a document “Jews, Christians 
and Muslims: the Way of Dialogue.” This, from assimilating 
the relationship with Judaism to that with all monotheists, 
clearly spelled out its special nature and obligations, Chris- 
tian guilt for the “teaching of contempt” which provided the 
soil in which Nazism could thrive, and the nature of Judaism 
as a living religion not to be confused with a literal reading 
of the Old Testament. 

The Lutheran Churches in Germany and elsewhere were 
among the first and most copious in the production of docu- 
ments. The Lutheran European Commission “Church and the 
Jewish People,’ in its May 8, 1990, “Statement on the Encoun- 
ter between Lutheran Christians and Jews” (Driebergen, Neth- 
erlands), recognizes that a prerequisite to a new, more tolerant 
relationship with the Jewish faith is “a partial renunciation of 
the requirement for evangelization of Jews, as well as the call 
for a self-critical analysis of the Lutherans’ own theology.” 

Excellent statements and guidelines have emanated from 
other church groups within the wcc, such as Methodists and 
Presbyterians — and even from those outside the wcc, such 
as the Unification Church. 

Special mention should be made of the June 12, 1990, 
“Statement by the Synod of the Reformed Church in Hungary 
on its Relations with the Jews,” perhaps the first document of 
this nature to emanate from a non-Catholic Church in Cen- 
tral Europe since the imposition of communism, yet able to 
confess repentance in the words of a 1946 statement of its Re- 
formed Free Council: “Under the responsibility resting upon 
us because of sins committed against the Jews, however late, 
we now ask the Hungarian Jews before God to forgive us.” 


The International Council of Christians and Jews and 
National ccy’s 
Much of the dialogue at “grassroots” level is undertaken 
through local branches of the national Councils of Christians 
and Jews (ccy’s). The national councils are members of the In- 
ternational Council of Christians and Jews (1ccj). With the 
admission in 1990 of ccy’s in Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, and New Zealand, there are now 23 national groups. 

Members of the national ccy’s are able to meet at the 
1ccy’s International Colloquium, held each year in a different 
country. In the period under consideration they have met in 
Dublin (1985), Salamanca (1986), Fribourg (1978), Montreal 
(1988), Lille (1989), and Prague (1990). The Salamanca meet- 
ing was notable for its strong Muslim participation, and some 
element of this has been maintained. At the Prague meeting, 
delegates from Central and East European countries outlined 
their local situations and problems. Each colloquium is com- 
bined with a women’s symposium and a young leadership 
conference, though in 1990 the young leadership conference 
took place separately, in Israel. 

1ccj had sponsored other major meetings and initia- 
tives, including “Identity and Commitment in the Religious 
Encounter, Jerusalem, December 1986. It had a first confer- 
ence in Eastern Europe with its 1985 meeting in Budapest (see 
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below). This was followed, in September 1987, with a second 
“Seminar of Jews and Christians from the East and the West” 
in Buckow, then East Germany - an occasion remarkable for 
the presence of 12 Israeli scholars. Together with the Konrad 
Adenauer Stiftung it held a Symposium of Jews, Christians 
and Muslims from May 29-June 2, 1988, in Sankt Augustin, 
near Bonn, where there was much discussion of the stereo- 
types which hinder mutual understanding. 

The largest popular gathering in Christian-Jewish re- 
lations is the National Workshop of the Nccyj in the United 
States. Such workshops attract well in excess of a thousand 
participants. 


Opening up the East 

THE DIALOGUE. Long before the demise of communism in 
Central Europe in 1989, contact had been established with the 
Churches and with the small remaining Jewish communities 
and the foundations laid for a positive development in Jew- 
ish-Christian relations. At that time the Churches themselves 
were struggling to exist in the face of a hostile regime. This 
gave them a sense of solidarity with the Jewish minority, but 
as against this was the lack of familiarity with Western devel- 
opments in Christian theology, lack of knowledge of Judaism, 
and lack of local Jews with knowledge of their own faith. 

In November 1985 the International Council of Chris- 
tians and Jews, together with the Interchurch Peace Coun- 
cil in Hungary, sponsored a four-day conference on “Jewish- 
Christian Dialogue and its Contribution to Peace.” Hungary 
has not only a substantial Jewish community but also several 
native Jewish scholars. Mention has already been made of the 
September 1987 “Seminar of Jews and Christians from the East 
and the West” which took place in East Germany. 

In Poland there had been, through much of the commu- 
nist era, a fascination with Jewish culture, as manifested for 
instance in the continuation of the Yiddish theater, but only in 
the 1980s did a serious attempt at critical reassessment of the 
past commence. The pope, in his 1979 visit to Auschwitz, had 
perhaps initiated the process by referring there to “the great 
sufferings of the Jewish people.’ A highly significant series of 
articles appeared in the Catholic journals zNaxk and Tygodnik 
Powszechny, commencing in 1983; Jan Blonski’s challenging 
1987 article “The Poor Poles Look at the Ghetto” deserves spe- 
cial mention. In May 1986 the Polish Bishops’ Conference set 
up a sub-commission (later upgraded to a full commission) 
to examine, in a Polish context, relationships with Jews and 
Judaism, and under its chairman, Bishop Henrik Muszynski 
of Wloclawek, this group has led the Polish church to take 
seriously the new attitudes to Jews and Judaism emanating 
from Rome, and in 1990 published a book of recent Catho- 
lic documentation on Judaism and the Jews. Since the begin- 
ning of the decade there have been large international schol- 
arly gatherings on the history and culture of Polish Jews; the 
Jagellonian University at Cracow has a special department for 
these subjects. International conferences on Jewish-Chris- 
tian relations have also taken place, including one arranged 
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by the Bishops’ Commission together with the Anti-Defama- 
tion League of B’nai B'rith (Tyniec, 1987), and another at Cra- 
cow in November 1989, at which the Catholic sponsors were 
the KIK (Catholic Intellectuals’ Club) of Cracow, which has 
all along taken a leading part in these matters. Educational 
work has proceeded apace; 22 Polish seminary professors 
spent seven weeks in Chicago in 1989 studying together with 
rabbis and other Jewish scholars, and in April 1990 a British 
scholar, Rabbi Norman Solomon, lectured at the Academy of 
Catholic Theology in Warsaw. 


THE CHURCHES AND THE RESURGENCE OF ANTISEMITISM. 
On the downside of the 1989 Central European rejection of 
communism has been a resurgence of antisemitism, coincid- 
ing with similar phenomena in Western Europe. It is difficult 
to know how much of this arises from Church influence, and 
how much from nationalist sentiment, but it has been interest- 
ing to observe the reactions of the Churches which, far from 
encouraging such attitudes, have been strongly condemna- 
tory. In his letter of August 8, 1990, Dr. Emilio Castro, the gen- 
eral secretary of the World Council of Churches, reaffirmed 
the council’s 1948 pronouncement that “antisemitism is a sin 
against God and man,’ reminded Christians of their special 
responsibility for antisemitism, and called upon them not 
to fail in resolute action against it. Responses from the Vati- 
can and from the Lutheran World Federation were equally 
strong, and have been followed by declarations from numer- 
ous church bodies and leaders worldwide. The real interest fo- 
cused on the Orthodox Churches which, though members of 
the World Council, have not previously evinced much inter- 
est in dialogue. They are dominant in many of the countries 
in which incidents have occurred; it was therefore reassuring 
that Archbishop Kirill, of the Russian Orthodox Church, un- 
ambiguously condemned, with the authority of January 30-31, 
1990, meeting of his episcopal synod, “any teaching of hatred, 
violence or national exclusivity,” though it remains to be seen 
to what extent this condemnation will influence the behavior 
of Russian Christians. 

The problem is that although the Churches do indeed 
condemn antisemitism, they will continue to foster it unin- 
tentionally unless they can achieve the reinterpretation of ba- 
sic Christian teachings in the light of the new theology, thus 
abandoning “replacement theology” and the “teaching of con- 
tempt” One should not underestimate the magnitude of such 
a task especially in countries where clergy training is minimal 
and old habits of thought persistent. 


Latin America and the Theology of Liberation 

Whereas for Europeans and North Americans the Holocaust 
casts its shadow over contemporary theology, the burning is- 
sue in South American and much third-world theology has 
been liberation from the centuries of bondage and oppression, 
even genocide, imposed by European Christian colonists, and 
from the grinding poverty and deprivation suffered by the 
masses still today. The biblical Exodus is the great paradigm 
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for the theology of liberation, though too few liberation theo- 
logians have perceived its relevance to the story of the modern 
Jewish liberation from the bondage of European oppression 
and Nazism to the freedom of independent statehood in Israel. 
Still, the return through Exodus to the “Jewish Old Testament,” 
and the emphasis of the new theology on “praxis” rather than 
theory, have combined with some influx of the new Catholic 
outlook on Jews and Judaism to enable serious Jewish-Chris- 
tian dialogue to get under way. 

The first Pan-American Conference on Catholic-Jewish 
Relations, jointly arranged by the American Jewish commit- 
tee and the National Conference of Brazilian Bishops, Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, took place on November 3-5, 1985. The most re- 
cent major gathering was the November 1990 25" anniversary 
commemoration of Nostra Aetate, attended by Archbishop 
Cassidy, who agreed to transmit back to Rome a number of 
resolutions of the Brazilian National Commission on Catho- 
lic-Jewish Religious Dialogue, including a protest against the 
proposed canonization of Queen Isabella, and a denunciation 
of anti-Zionism as a current form of antisemitism. 


Obstacles and Irritants 
Incidents apart, there are two themes which constantly give 
rise to friction within the dialogue. 

The first of these is the Christian commitment to evange- 
lization. While the Roman Catholic Church and many other 
major Churches no longer target Jews, only a few Christians, 
whether because of the Holocaust or for more fundamental 
theological reasons, would demand the positive exclusion of 
Jews from evangelization. All nowadays reject coercive or de- 
ceitful evangelization, though definitions differ. However, a 
recent feature of Christian life has been the rise of small, in- 
dependent evangelical sects who are beyond the control of the 
major Churches; some such groups do target Jews. Moreover, 
the 1990s were declared a “decade of evangelism,” and a fine 
balance would have to be struck between mission and dia- 
logue. The 1980s saw a strong growth of Jewish anti-mission- 
ary groups, and it is difficult for mainstream Jews and Chris- 
tians engaged in serious dialogue to remain indifferent to the 
snapping at their heels on both sides. The second major topic 
of friction is Israel, and this has both a political and a theo- 
logical dimension. On the political level, both Jews and many 
Catholics found it hard during the period under review to ac- 
cept the failure of the Holy See to establish normal diplomatic 
relations with the State of Israel. Of course, only the Roman 
church had this problem, as other churches do not claim to 
be sovereign territories. What is often overlooked is the ex- 
tent to which documents from the non-Roman Churches af- 
firm the existence of Israel. For instance, the World Council 
of Churches, in the Statement on the Middle East it adopted 
at its Sixth Assembly in Vancouver in 1983 and upheld sub- 
sequently, unambiguously affirmed “the right of all states, in- 
cluding Israel and Arab states, to live in peace with secure and 
recognized boundaries,’ reflecting the terminology of United 
Nations Security Council Resolution 242. The Lambeth Con- 
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ference Resolutions of 1988 were similarly forthright, though 
few churches have gone as far as the Hungarian Reformed 
Church which declared, in the document cited above, “We 
express our joy over the fact that our country established dip- 
lomatic relations with Israel.” 

Theological views differ. Conservative Evangelicals are 
often the strongest supporters of Israel, because they see the 
state as the fulfillment of prophecy, heralding the second com- 
ing of Jesus - and the conversion of any remaining Jews! The 
Roman Catholic Church made clear in the 1985 Notes that, 
while it understands the Jewish religious attachment to the 
Land, the Church itself related to the State of Israel solely on 
the basis of international law; Church spokesmen strongly 
denied that there was any theological impediment to full 
diplomatic relations. Others steer a middle course, seeing the 
restoration of the Jews to Israel as a significant divine act, but 
without commitment to literal interpretation of prophecy. 

‘There are several irritants which one hopes will prove 
temporary rather than permanent sources of friction within 
the dialogue. The Auschwitz convent has been one of them, 
and the beatifications of Edith Stein and Maximilian Kolbe 
another. Requests for the beatification of Queen Isabella in 
1992 have been formulated in certain Spanish Catholic circles. 
Several actions of the pope - his reception of Yasser Arafat and 
of Kurt Waldheim, some unfortunate Easter sermons — have 
been irksome. In the non-Catholic world Passion Plays, such 
as that at Oberammergau (greatly improved in 1990), have 
strained the Jewish-Christian relationship. 


Conclusion 

The 1980s saw a proliferation of writing in Jewish-Christian 
relations. Scholarly and deeply sensitive works appeared by 
Protestant scholars such as Hans-Joachim Krauss, Roy Eck- 
ardt, and Paul van Buren, and Catholics such as Franz Muss- 
ner, John Pawlikowski, and Eberhard Bethge. Churches of 
many denominations and in many countries produced state- 
ments and guidelines. Serious consideration has been given 
to the reinterpretation of fundamental Christian beliefs in the 
light of the new understanding of Jews and Judaism. 

The Jewish-Christian dialogue reached a stage of matu- 
rity. It is not without problems and is not yet firmly rooted in 
either of the religious communities involved. The main task, 
however, remains that of education, of ensuring that the new 
insights of the Churches and their theologians actually be- 
come part of normal Christian teaching and preaching, not 
only in the better educated West, but amongst Christians in 
all lands. 

For Vatican 11 and subsequent developments, see 
*Church, Catholic; *Church Councils. 


Bibliographical Information 

Christian-Jewish Relations, a quarterly published by the Insti- 
tute of Jewish Affairs, London, in conjunction with the World 
Jewish Congress, published not only academic articles on the 
important themes, but the major documents and reports on 
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events, including those in Israel. It ceased to appear in 1993. 
Immanuel, published by the Ecumenical Research Fraternity 
in Jerusalem, carries high-caliber theological and historical 
articles, many of them translations of Hebrew articles. Other 
journals carrying documentary and original material are the 
sIDIc newsletter published in Rome by the Sisters of Sion and 
El Olivo, published in Madrid by the Centro de Estudios Ju- 
deo-Cristianos. 

The last years of the 1980s saw a proliferation of books 
summing up the dialogue so far. In 1988 the International 
Catholic-Jewish Liaison Committee published its account 
of “Fifteen Years of Catholic-Jewish Dialogue 1970-1985” 
through the official Vatican publishers. In the same year the 
World Council of Churches published its documents and 
those of member churches, with an illuminating commen- 
tary by Allan Brockway and others, and an authoritative Jew- 
ish account of the dialogue, Jewish-Christian Relations since 
the Second World War by Geoffrey Wigoder, also appeared in 
1988. David Novak’s Jewish-Christian Dialogue: A Jewish Jus- 
tification was published in 1989. One of the most sensitive and 
balanced Christian accounts is Marcus Braybrooke’s Time to 
Meet: Towards a Deeper Relationship between Jews and Chris- 
tians (1990). 

Of the documentary collections the most comprehen- 
sive (though there are lacunae) is Rolf Rendtorff and Hans 
Hermann Henrix’s Die Kirchen und das Judentum: Doku- 
mente von 1945-1985. For English readers, the two volumes 
of Stepping Stones edited by Helga Croner (1977 and 1985) are 


the most useful. 
[Normon Solomon] 


JEWISH CHRONICLE, English newspaper and the oldest 
Jewish periodical in existence. It first appeared on Nov. 12. 
1841 under the editorship of D. *Meldola and M. *Angel and 
was issued subsequently as a weekly, until publication was 
suspended in May 1842. Publication was resumed in October 
1844 as a fortnightly, with Joseph Mitchell as its editor, but in 
1847 it became a weekly newspaper again and has remained 
so ever since. Mitchell was editor of the Jewish Chronicle until 
1854, when he was succeeded by M.H. Bresslau. In the follow- 
ing year A. *Benisch became proprietor and editor and edited 
the newspaper until his death in 1878, save for the years 1869 
to 1875 when Michael *Henry was editor. Benisch bequeathed 
the Chronicle to the *Anglo-Jewish Association who sold it to 
Asher I. *Myers, its new editor, Sydney M. *Samuel, and Israel 
David. Later it passed into the control of a limited company, 
where it has since remained. The Jewish Chronicle rapidly es- 
tablished itself as the leading journal of Anglo-Jewry. Its effi- 
cient news service and near monopoly of personal advertis- 
ing of family events made its position unchallengeable, and 
it swallowed its principal competitors, the Hebrew Observer 
and the Jewish World. The Chronicle also prided itself on be- 
ing a quality newspaper. Under the editorship of Asher My- 
ers, lavish literary and historic articles appeared and for many 
years Israel *Abrahams edited a literary page. A supplement in 
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modern Hebrew first came out in 1906 and a monthly literary 
supplement was brought out during the interwar years. Shortly 
before the outbreak of World War 11, the Jewish Chronicle un- 
derwent considerable changes in format. After the war the 
newspaper steadily grew in size and by 1960 boasted a circu- 
lation of over 60,000 - more than three times the pre-war fig- 
ure. At the same time the scope of the newspaper was consid- 
erably broadened. Events in Israel occupied increasingly more 
space, and the Jewish Chronicle also expanded its service of 
provincial, sports, and financial news and provided separate 
columns for women, children, teenagers, and students, thereby 
making it of interest to a wide cross section of Anglo-Jewry. 
It also ran an international Jewish news and feature service. 
From its inception, the Jewish Chronicle reflected Anglo-Jew- 
ry’ desire for political and social equality in Britain and set 
out to arouse public opinion to the plight of Jews in Russia and 
later Romania. From 1891 to 1892 a monthly supplement called 
“Darkest Russia’ was published, which gave detailed reports 
of the persecution of Russian Jews. The Chronicle was one of 
the first journals to inform the world of Nazi atrocities during 
World War 11 and later reported on outbreaks of antisemitism 
in the Soviet Union, Eastern Europe, and South America. Its 
viewpoint on domestic issues generally reflected that of the 
Anglo-Jewish establishment and upheld the authority of the 
chief rabbi and the Beth-Din. For many years the Chronicle 
was hostile to the Reform and Liberal movements, particularly 
during the editorship of Leopold *Greenberg, but the trend 
away from Orthodoxy in Anglo-Jewry led to a change in the 
newspaper's policy, and more space was given to developments 
in Progressive Judaism. At the same time the Chronicle became 
increasingly critical of the Orthodox position on halakhic is- 
sues, which it regarded as too rigid. When Rabbi Louis *Jacobs 
was passed over for the position as principal of Jews’ College 
and later prevented from acting as minister of the New West 
Synagogue, the Jewish Chronicle - under the editorship of Wil- 
liam Frankel - championed his cause against the authority of 
the chief rabbi, Beth-Din, and United Synagogue. The Jewish 
Chronicle consistently devoted considerable space to Israel 
and Zionism, and one of its first editors, Abraham Benisch, 
published news from Jerusalem, Tiberias, Safed, and Hebron. 
However, under the ownership of Asher Myers and Israel Da- 
vis, the paper was hostile to Zionism in line with the official 
line of the religious and lay leaders of the community. Never- 
theless, on Jan. 17, 1896, the Chronicle published Herzl’s first 
article “A Solution to the Jewish Problem,” which appeared a 
month before Der Judenstaat, and with its editorial, “A Dream 
of a Jewish State” opened the readers’ columns to a discus- 
sion of Herzl’s plan. At the end of 1906 Israel David offered 
the Jewish Chronicle to Leopold J. Greenberg who, together 
with David *Wolffsohn, Joseph *Cowen, Jacobus H. *Kahn, 
and Leopold *Kessler, bought the shares. Greenberg became 
its editor in January 1907. He made the paper strongly Zionist. 
In 1917 the British government postponed publication of the 
Balfour Declaration for a week in order to allow the Chronicle 
to print the news at the same time as the rest of the press. The 
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Chronicle supported the formation of the Jewish Legion under 
Vladimir *Jabotinsky and, after the Palestine Mandate was al- 
lotted to Great Britain, the Jewish Chronicle remained firmly 
Zionist until Greenberg’s death in 1931. In that year, Leopold 
Kessler became chairman of the board of directors, and the 
paper resumed a lukewarm Zionist line. In 1946 Ivan Green- 
berg was removed from editorship because of his support for 
Revisionism and John *Shaftesley was appointed in his place. 
In 1958 William Frankel became editor. David F. *Kessler, the 
son of Leopold Kessler, became the chairman and managing 
director of the Jewish Chronicle Ltd. Kessler remained editor 
until 1977, when he was succeeded by Geoffrey Paul (b. 1929), 
from 1977-90, and then by Edward J. Temko (b. 1952), from 
1991. After the creation of the State of Israel it consistently 
maintained a sympathetic, though not always uncritical, at- 
titude to the Jewish state, and is internationally known for its 
wide and intelligent range of opinion. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Roth, The Jewish Chronicle 1841-1941 
(1949). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Cesarani, The Jewish Chronicle 
and Anglo-Jewry, 1841-1991 (1994). 


[Cecil Roth and Josef Fraenkel] 


JEWISH COLONIAL TRUST, the first Zionist bank. The 
Jewish Colonial Trust (Juedische Colonial Bank) Ltd. was in- 
corporated in London on March 20, 1899, in accordance with 
the decisions of the First and Second Zionist Congresses. The- 
odor *Herzl had been the leading proponent of this decision, 
as from the beginning he had foreseen the need for a powerful 
financial instrument for the political and economic realization 
of Zionism. In Der Judenstaat he had proposed the establish- 
ment of the “Jewish Company” for the orderly liquidation and 
transfer of the immigrants’ capital; in his Diaries Herzl repeat- 
edly spoke of the need for a strong financial instrument able 
to offer aid to Turkey in return for the granting of the desired 
“charter.” Herzl’s vision was of an organization like the East 
India Company, which had achieved a para-governmental 
status. The various aims of the institution are reflected in the 
Trust’s Objectives, as set out in its statutes: 


To promote, develop, work and carry on industries, undertak- 
ings and colonization schemes... migration from or immigra- 
tion into any country or countries... and in particular of per- 
sons of the Jewish race into Palestine, Syria and other countries 
in the East... To carry on the business of banking so far as... 
considered expedient incidentally to any other business of the 
company... To acquire from any state or other authority in any 
part of the world any concessions, grants, decrees, rights and priv- 
ileges whatsoever... to seek and obtain openings for the employ- 
ment of capital in Palestine, Syria and in any part of the world, 
and, with a view thereto, to prospect, examine, explore, test and 
develop any mining, landed, agricultural and other properties, 
and to dispatch and employ expeditions, agents and others. 


The political-economic character of the Trust made it neces- 
sary to vest control over it, by way of Founder Shares, in the 
bodies of the Zionist Organization. The Trust’s authorized 
capital was £2,000,000 in shares of £1 each, but it took three 
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years (until 1902) before the statutory minimum of £250,000 
that permitted it to commence operations was paid up. In that 
year in London the Trust incorporated the Anglo-Palestine 
Company, now Bank Leumi le-Israel BM, as its subsidiary for 
operations in Erez Israel. Banking, considered an incidental 
business in the Trust’s Objectives, became its main activity. 
Although the jcr planned to open branches and agencies in 
various Jewish centers, such as New York and Odessa, only 
one branch, in Whitechapel, was actually opened in 1905. The 
various Balkan wars slowed down the development of business 
in its early years, and the Trust suffered considerable losses 
in Russia during World War 1. With the advent of the British 
Mandate, the Trust invested in new ventures in Palestine, such 
as the General Mortgage Bank, the Workers’ Bank (Bank ha- 
Poalim), the Palestine Electric Corporation etc., and became 
deeply involved in some Jewish banking ventures in Eastern 
Europe, such as the Lodz Deposit Bank and the Jewish Cen- 
tral Bank, Kovno. In consequence of the economic depression, 
most of these latter assets, exceeding £550,000, became frozen 
or doubtful. Thus a reorganization of the Trust became nec- 
essary in 1933, and as of Jan. 1, 1934, the Trust handed over its 
banking business and investments in Palestine to the Anglo- 
Palestine Bank (formerly Anglo-Palestine Company). Profits 
on a share issue of the latter enabled the Trust to recover its 
share capital of £395,000 and £95,000 of its reserves. Since 
then the Trust has been solely the holding company for An- 
glo-Palestine Bank (Bank Leumi) shares. 

In 1955 the Trust was converted into an Israel company 
under its original Hebrew name of Ozar Hityashevut ha-Yehu- 
dim. Its share capital in 1969 was increased from IL. 7,000,000 
to IL. 10,000,000 by issue of bonus shares, and a 12% dividend 
was declared for 1968. The Trust holds 23.5% of Bank Leumi’s 
outstanding share capital, but 88.3% of the (controlling) ordi- 
nary shares (as of March 31, 1969). 

{Kurt Grunwald] 


JEWISH COLONIZATION ASSOCIATION (ICA), phil- 
anthropic association to assist Jews in depressed economic 
circumstances or countries of persecution to emigrate and 
settle elsewhere in productive employment, founded by Baron 
Maurice de *Hirsch in 1891. It was incorporated in London 
as a joint-stock company whose other shareholders were 
Baron Edmond de *Rothschild, J. *Goldsmid, Sir Ernest Jo- 
seph *Cassel, ED. *Mocatta, Benjamin S. Cohen, S.H. Gold- 
schmidt, and Salomon *Reinach. In 1893 de Hirsch’s shares 
were distributed between the *Anglo-Jewish Association, and 
the Jewish communities of Brussels, Berlin, and Frankfurt. 
The basic endowment was later increased to £8,000,000. The 
association's offices were located in Paris until transferred to 
London in 1949. De Hirsch was president until his death in 
1896. He was succeeded by Salomon Goldsmid (1896), Nar- 
cisse *Leven (1896-1919), Franz *Philippson (1919-29), Lionel 
Leonard *Cohen (1929-34), Sir Osmond d’Avigdor *Goldsmid 
(1934-40), Leonard Montefiore (1940-47), and Sir Henry Jo- 
seph d’Avigdor *Goldsmid (1947- ). De Hirsch’s immediate 
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plan envisaged a mass emigration of the Jews from countries 
in Europe, where they were persecuted, to *Argentina, though 
circumstances forced 1ca to give priority to the various needs 
of Jews in Europe. 


EMIGRATION 


Emigration was the cornerstone of 1ca’s activity throughout 
its history. From 1904 to 1914 1c established 507 emigration 
committees in Russia, and a central office in St. Petersburg, 
with the approval of the Russian government. In New York 
the Hirsch Fund established a trade school in 1891 in order to 
prepare new immigrants for the task of earning a living. The 
large-scale immigration into America in the early 20 cen- 
tury led 1ca and the Jewish Agricultural and Industrial Aid 
Society jointly to establish the Removal Committee. This or- 
ganization linked immigrants in America with their relatives 
remaining in Europe. Information bureaus sprang up all over 
Europe, and by 1912 the Removal Committee had helped over 
70,000 immigrants. In 1922 this organization was dissolved. 
After World War 1 many countries closed their doors to im- 
migration, and new conditions demanded a new machinery. 
ICA’ initiative led to the creation of immigration societies in 
Canada, Argentina, and Brazil. In 1921 1ca called a confer- 
ence in Brussels and in 1922 in Paris for the establishment of 
a united emigration association. The conferences failed, but 
in 1925 the United Evacuation Committee was formed by 1ca 
jointly with Emigdirekt and the ‘American Jewish Joint Dis- 
tribution Committee (JDC). In 1927 *Hias (Hebrew Sheltering 
and Immigrant Aid Society), 1ca, and Emigdirekt founded a 
new association, *Hicem, which had established 57 commit- 
tees in 21 countries by 1937. In 1928 1c formed an emigration 
bureau in Moscow to supervise emigration from Russia, and 
at the instigation of Ica all the private organizations dealing 
with emigrants jointly set up a committee for their protection, 
with its seat in Geneva. From 1933 to 1939 ICA spent £800,000 
on the emigration of Jews from Germany. 


AID AND SETTLEMENT 


Eastern Europe 
AGRICULTURE. In 1898 Ica began a detailed investigation 
into the position of the Jews in Russia and published the 
results in 1904 in the Recueil des matériaux sur la situation 
économique des israélites de Russie. In the different areas of 
Jewish settlement there, 1c officials worked to improve local 
farming methods, introduce new crops, and establish coop- 
eratives, with the result that output rose considerably. During 
World War 1 the agricultural population in Russia was reduced 
by one-quarter. By 1930, due to 1c4’s efforts, 43 of the former 
colonies had been reestablished and supported a population of 
over 30,000. In the late 1920s 1ca also successfully established 
a few thousand families on 50 new colonies founded on land 
provided by the government in south Ukraine. 

In Poland tca founded and supported eight agricultural 
cooperatives, and by 1930 had purchased some 2,500 hectares 
of land for the enlargement of existing small holdings. In Ro- 
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mania, Ica repaired the wartime damage and in 1930 estab- 
lished a new colony in southern Bessarabia. 


EDUCATION. By 1914 1A had established or supported some 
40 technical and agricultural schools in Russia, ran adult ed- 
ucation courses, and subsidized Jewish primary education. 
After the war Ica restored the majority of these schools to 
their prewar position, supporting them until they could ex- 
ist independently. In Romania, 1ca was subsidizing approxi- 
mately 46 schools by 1914. In Galicia a number of technical 
and agricultural schools were founded, the most well-known 
being the agricultural school in Slobodka-Lesna, established 
on land acquired by 1c in 1900. The school flourished until 
it was damaged and closed during World War 1. In postwar 
Poland 1ca also reorganized the school system and intro- 
duced institutions for adult education in the centers of Jew- 
ish population. 


COOPERATIVE LOAN AND SAVINGS BANKS. ICA established 
a network of cooperative loan and savings banks in Russia for 
farmers and artisans. From 1905 the Russian government al- 
lowed their unrestricted development and they spread rapidly, 
flourishing until World War 1. By 1914, 680 such funds with 
over 450,000 members, and covering a sum of 40,000,000 
roubles, had been organized and financed by Ica, a pioneer 
in this field. rca resumed this work in 1922, in conjunction 
with the American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, cre- 
ating in 1924 the American Joint Reconstruction Foundation 
(AJRE). Its main aim was to continue the prewar work by sup- 
porting existing credit funds and creating new ones. In 1924 
there were 322 such institutions in the 12 countries where the 
foundation worked. By 1930 the ayRF was supporting 760 loan 
banks with 325,000 members and a capital of 3,555,000 dollars. 
The association also established commercial banks for middle- 
class clients from 1930, supported workers’ cooperatives, and 
rebuilt housing destroyed during the war. World War 11 ended 
all this activity, and in 1951 the ayRF was liquidated. 


Argentina 

In 1889 1cA aided Jewish immigrants in Argentina who pur- 
chased approximately 100,000 hectares of land in Santa Fé. 
They established the colony of Moisésville, and created a 
number of new settlements in the provinces of Santa Fé, En- 
tre Rios, La Pampa, and Buenos Aires, mainly before World 
War 1. The colonists were given equipment, instruction, and 
credit, and a network of schools was established. By 1930, the 
peak of 1ca settlement in Argentina, over 20,000 colonists 
farmed approximately 500,000 hectares of land, nearly half 
of which was owned by settlers who became independent. 
Progress was hampered by insufficient land for extensive cul- 
tivation and the unfavorable location of many of the colonies. 
The settlers attacked a system which permitted the repayment 
of debts and independence only over a long period of time; 
cooperatives also led a struggle against the 1ca bureaucracy. 
During the 1930s several hundred families from Germany 
were settled on the land, but town life attracted many, and 
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by 1966 only 8,000 Jews remained in the 1ca colonies, the 
population there being largely non-Jewish. Nearly all of the 
settlers by then owned their land and 1ca’s role in Argentina 
was rapidly diminishing. 


Brazil 

In 1904 Ica acquired land in the Rio Grande do Sul area, and 
a small colony was established for settlers from Bessarabia. 
The colony did not prosper and in 1928 was virtually liqui- 
dated. A further colony of 93,000 hectares was established in 
1909 in Quatro Irmaos, but disintegration began before World 
War I. Ica tried to revive the colony by resettlement, but po- 
litical troubles combined with mismanagement led to its liq- 
uidation in 1965. One further attempt at Brazilian settlement 
failed in the 1930s when Ica selected families in Germany for 
settlement on 2,000 hectares purchased in the State of Rio de 
Janeiro. From 1953 the Brazilian government followed a more 
liberal immigration policy, but potential settlers were lacking. 
By 1960 large areas of land held by 1ca had been liquidated. 
Meanwhile 1ca had established educational institutions and 
credit facilities in the main centers of Jewish settlement and 
from 1954 onward continued to support the latter in conjunc- 
tion with the American Joint Distribution Committee. 


United States 

In 1891 Baron de Hirsch established the Baron de Hirsch 
*Fund with the aim of aiding Jewish immigrants to the United 
States and promoting the establishment of rural centers there. 
The fund founded the agricultural school of Woodbine in 
New Jersey and several others, and became the main organ 
used by 1ca for its own work in the U.S. In 1900 the two or- 
ganizations jointly established the Jewish Agricultural and In- 
dustrial Aid Society (later the *Jewish Agricultural Society), 
which acquired land in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
and Connecticut in order to settle Jewish immigrants on the 
land. By World War 1, 78 farms had been established. The 
main work of 1c in the United States was not, however, this 
small-scale colonization but the provision of credit facilities 
for the immigrants. By 1930, 1cA had distributed over 10,000 
loans. Work in the educational field was less successful, and 
Woodbine was closed down during the interwar years. By the 
outbreak of World War 11 1c4’s activities in the United States 
had virtually ceased. 


Canada 

In 1892 Ica established the colony Hirsch in the province of 
*Saskatchewan in *Canada, where some Jewish families had 
already settled in the 1880s, and aided individual immigrants 
arriving from Russia in the early 20% century. Until 1903 the 
Jewish Agricultural Society of New York managed Ic4’s colo- 
nization work in Canada and several new colonies were es- 
tablished in *Manitoba and Saskatchewan. In 1909 their su- 
pervision passed to a Canadian committee formed for this 
purpose. By 1910 1cA had founded or aided five main colo- 
nies with a population of 777 on an area of 49,914 acres, anda 
few smaller centers. The Canadian government refused to sell 
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larger expanses of land, blocking the way to a more extensive 
settlement. The economic position after World War 1 led to 
the disintegration of the smaller centers. 1ca tried to expand 
the more successful colonies, establishing 40 farms for new 
immigrants by 1930. After World War 11, 1ca settled a number 
of people from displaced persons’ camps in the fertile Niagara 
peninsula and south Ontario, and by 1960 approximately 120 
families were farming under the auspices of 1c. 


Erez Israel 

From 1896 Ica provided financial aid for independent colo- 
nists in Gederah, Haderah, Nes Ziyyonah, and Mishmar ha- 
Yarden. In 1899 Baron Edmond de Rothschild transferred 
to 1cA the colonies under his care, and those he himself had 
founded, providing 15,000,000 francs to finance their further 
development. He presided over an administrative body, the 
Palestine Commission, formed in Paris. In the Rothschild 
colonies 1cA introduced new forms of cultivation and other 
reforms. 1cA also continued its previous independent work 
and purchased land in Lower Galilee in order to found new 
settlements, Jabneel (Yemma), Bet Gan, Mesha (Kefar Tavor), 
Sejerah (Ilaniyyah), and others. Despite progress, 1c.a’s work 
was continuously attacked by Zionist opponents who accused 
it of inept management, wasted funds, and diverse aims. Dur- 
ing World War 1 Rothschild realized that impending political 
changes necessitated the formation of a stronger organization 
and established the Palestine Jewish Colonization Association 
(*PICA) in 1923. This returned the colonies to a direct Roth- 
schild administration. ica resumed work in Palestine after 
the 1929 riots, establishing Emica jointly with the Emergency 
Fund. Plans for draining the Huleh swamps were stopped by 
the outbreak of war, but Emica reconstructed Beer Toviyyah 
and founded other settlements: Kefar Warburg, and later Nir 
Banim, Sedeh Moshe, Kefar Maimon, and Lachish. In 1955 
Emica became “Ica in Israel,” as Israel became the main field 
of activity. Jointly with the Jewish Agency, Ica participated 
in the development of Upper Galilee and in a project to assist 
some 30 immigrant settlements. In addition to credit facilities 
for agriculture, ica provides extensive grants for educational 
institutions in Israel, among them Mikveh Israel, ort, and the 
agricultural faculty of the Hebrew University. 


Cyprus and Turkey 

In 1897, at the request of the British government, Ica trans- 
ferred 33 Russian refugee families from England to Cyprus, 
establishing three small colonies there. This venture failed and 
after a few years the settlers re-emigrated. In 1891 1ca bought 
land near Smyrna in Turkey, and established an agricultural 
training center, Or Yehudah, on an area totaling 3,000 hect- 
ares by 1902. Owing to numerous difficulties the center was 
closed in 1926. A group of Romanian Jews in Anatolia were 
assisted by 1ca in the early 20" century, and a small-scale Rus- 
sian immigration led 1ca to establish an immigration bureau 
in Constantinople in 1910. 1c also bought land in Anatolia 
and Thrace, and founded Mesillah Hadashah and two other 
agricultural settlements for several hundred families. During 
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World War I the settlers were forced to leave, and in 1928 the 
colonies were practically liquidated, only the immigration bu- 
reau remaining to assist migrants in transit for Erez Israel. 


WORLD WAR II AND AFTER 


1cA found new fields of work as older ones dwindled in im- 
portance, Israel becoming the major concern. 1cA also began 
to help North African Jewry, developing credit facilities in Tu- 
nisia and Morocco, in conjunction with the ypc, and founding 
an agricultural training center in Morocco. In 1952 1c and the 
Alliance Israélite Universelle jointly founded the Société Agri- 
cole pour les Israélites Marocains. From 1965 ICA cooperated 
with the United Hias Service, contributing substantially to the 
“Special Rescue Program” for the transportation of emigrants 
from Eastern Europe and North Africa to Australia, Canada, 
and France. There 1cA organizes mortgage facilities, and in 
Kenya provides loans for agriculture. Miscellaneous Jewish in- 
stitutions in Britain, France, Belgium, Israel, Argentina, and 
Brazil receive financial assistance as in the past, special atten- 
tion being paid to education and culture. 
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seil dadministration (1898-1931); Atlas des colonies et domaines de la 
Jewish Colonization Association en République Argentine et au Brésil 
(1914); Le Baron Maurice de Hirsch et la Jewish Colonization Associ- 
ation; a loccasion du centenaire de la naissance du Baron de Hirsch 
(1932); Jewish Colonization Association; Its Work in the Argentine 
Republic, 1891-1941 (1942); M.D. Winsberg, Colonia Baron Hirsch; 
A Jewish Agricultural Colony in Argentina (1964); K. Grunwald, 


Tuerkenhirsch (1966). 
[Ann Ussishkin] 


JEWISH COMMUNAL SERVICE ASSOCIATION OF 
NORTH AMERICA, THE (jcsa). The jcsa was founded 
in 1899 as the Conference of Jewish Charities. jcsa links to- 
gether highly skilled and knowledgeable professional Jew- 
ish leadership in pursuit of the shared goals of advancing the 
Jewish community and enhancing professional development. 
Jcsa assists local, regional, national and international efforts 
to enhance professional knowledge, research, education, and 
networking through: 

(a) promoting and sustaining professional standards for 
the field; 

(b) supporting and connecting the independent activi- 
ties of local groups of Jewish communal professionals in At- 
lanta, Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Los Angeles, 
Miami, New Orleans, New York, New Jersey, Philadelphia, 
and St. Louis; 

(c) supporting and connecting the independent activities 
of affiliated professional associations such as the Association 
of Jewish Aging Services, the Association of Jewish Center 
Professionals, the Association of Jewish Community Organi- 
zation Professionals, the International Association of Jewish 
Vocational Services, the Jewish Social Services Professionals, 
the North American Association of Synagogue Executives, and 
the World Council of Jewish Communal Service; 

(d) providing special courses and seminars designed 
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to advance the careers of professionals and to enhance their 
ability to serve the Jewish community, including an annual 
program meeting; 

(e) advocating for family friendly work policies and gen- 
der equity through such sponsored activities as JcsA Net- 
working Parents; 

(f) promoting the recruitment and retention of person- 
nel through Networking Express, the jcsa Graduate Students 
Network, and the Young Professional of the Year Award; 

(g) offering group retirement, insurance policies, and 
other personnel benefits through the jcsa Benefits Pro- 
gram; 

(h) Publishing the Journal of Jewish Communal Service, 
a quarterly review of professional trends and developments, 
and a monthly e-newsletter. 

jcsa’s website address is www.jcsana.org and inquiries 
can be sent to info@jcsana.org. 


[Brenda Gevertz (2"4 ed.)] 


JEWISH COUNCIL ON PUBLIC AFFAIRS (jcpa; for- 
merly, The National Jewish Community Relations Advisory 
Council). The jcpa was formally established as the National 
Community Relations Advisory Council (NCRAC) in 1944 by 
the Council of Jewish Federations, with the object of formu- 
lating policy and coordinating the work of national and lo- 
cal Jewish agencies in the field of community relations in the 
United States. NcRAC was designed to be the public affairs 
branch of the organized Jewish community; its name has 
been changed twice. The first time, in 1968, just after the June 
1967 War, the word Jewish was added to make it the National 
Jewish Community Relations Advisory Council and empha- 
size a fact that had previously not been manifest - that this 
was a Jewish organization — and a second time, in 1997, it was 
changed to the Jewish Council for Public Affairs to more ac- 
curately reflect its mission. 

Before 1944, as organized antisemitic activity became a 
serious problem in the United States, there was much overlap- 
ping and competition among the Jewish organizations seeking 
to combat it. The Jewish Welfare Funds, beset with claims for 
support, exercised pressure for the coordination of activities, 
and the result was the establishment of the Council. It was 
composed initially of four national organizations and 14 lo- 
cal community relations councils. The purpose was to enable 
member agencies to exchange views and to work together vol- 
untarily, while each member retained full autonomy. 

While the Council secured a measure of coordination, 
competitive activity and jurisdictional conflicts remained, and 
in 1950, at the insistence of the larger welfare funds, the Coun- 
cil instituted a study of Jewish community relations work. The 
result was the R.M. Maclver Report, under which the author- 
ity and responsibilities of the Council would have been en- 
larged considerably and separate spheres of activity allotted 
to its member agencies. The Council generally favored these 
proposals, but the result was the withdrawal from member- 
ship of its two most active constituents, the American Jewish 
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Committee and the Bnai Brith (1952). The latter returned to 
membership in 1965 and the Committee in the following year 
on terms which emphasized the autonomy of the member or- 
ganizations. In 1968 the membership of the Council consisted 
of nine national organizations and 81 state or local commu- 
nity relations councils. 

The Jewish Council for Public Affairs (scPA) serves as the 
representative voice of the organized American Jewish com- 
munity in addressing the mandate of the Jewish community 
relations field. The mandate is expressed in two, interrelated 
goals: (1) to safeguard the rights of Jews in the U.S., in Israel, 
and around the world; and, in order to accomplish that, (2) to 
protect, preserve, and promote a just American society, one 
that is democratic and pluralistic. 

These goals are pursued in a non-partisan manner in- 
formed by Jewish values. The Council’s dual goals link the 
safety and security of Jewish interests with the protection of 
American democratic traditions and social justice at home. 
The Jewish community, it believes, has a direct stake - along 
with an ethical imperative— in assuring that America remains 
a country wedded to the Bill of Rights and committed to the 
rule of law, whose institutions continue to function as a pub- 
lic trust. 

The jcpa reflects a unique and inclusive partnership of 
national member agencies, local community relations coun- 
cils and committees, and the federations of which they are a 
component part or affiliated agency. It convenes the “common 
table” around which member agencies, through an open, rep- 
resentative, inclusive and consensus-driven process, meet to 
identify issues, articulate positions, and develop strategies, 
programs, and approaches designed to advance the public af- 
fairs, goals and objectives of the organized Jewish commu- 
nity. 

The work of the jcpa, especially in matters relating to 
democratic pluralism and social justice, reflects the organi- 
zations emphasis on the Jewish value of tikkun olam, the re- 
pair of the world. It expresses the conviction of the organized 
Jewish community that it must be active in the effort to build 
a just society. The ycpa has the responsibility to enhance the 
capacity of member agencies to effectively pursue the public 
affairs agenda. This responsibility requires the }cpa to pro- 
vide coordination, support, and guidance for public affairs 
initiatives undertaken by national and local member agen- 
cies, to advocate on behalf of the public affairs policies of 
the organized Jewish community, and to respond to those 
member-identified needs which strengthen their individual 
and collaborative capacity to advance the communal public 
affairs agenda. 

Among the national organizations that constitute cpa 
are each of the major Jewish defense agencies, ADL, *Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee and *American Jewish Congress (aside 
from the *Simon Wiesenthal Center), the major religious de- 
nominations, *Hadassah, and the *Jewish Labor Committee, 
the *Jewish War Veterans, *National Council of Jewish Women 
as well as 122 local equal and independent partner agencies. 
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JEWISH DAILY FORWARD 


The JcPA serves as a catalyst that heightens community aware- 
ness, encourages civic and social involvement, and deliberates 
key issues of importance to the Jewish community. 


[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


JEWISH CULTURAL RECONSTRUCTION, INC. (jcr), 
organization established in 1947 to deal with the collection 
and redistribution of heirless Jewish cultural property in the 
American Zone of Germany, centered in Offenbach and later 
in Wiesbaden. Its headquarters were in New York and its lo- 
gistical and financial support came from the Jewish Restitution 
Successor Organization (JRSO). Its leadership was comprised 
of some of the foremost Jewish intellectuals of the day: Salo 
*Baron was its executive director; Joshua *Starr and later Han- 
nah *Arendt served as executive secretaries. Gershom *Scho- 
lem, Shlomo Shunami, Bernard Heller, Mordechai *Narkiss, 
and E.G. Lowenthal were among those working in conjunc- 
tion with jcr in Europe. Under the American Restitution Law 
(no. 59), JCR functioned as a trustee for those Jewish cultural 
items whose owners or heirs could not be located. By the end 
of its operations in 1951-52, JCR had redistributed hundreds of 
thousands of books and thousands of Torah scrolls and other 
ritual objects to major libraries and museums, including the 
Library of Congress and Bezalel in Jerusalem, as well as to 
institutions of higher learning such as the Jewish Theological 
Seminary in New York. A total of 85% of the cultural property 
was sent to Israel and the United States; 8% was allocated to 
Western European countries (with half going to Britain) and 
the remaining 7% was distributed to South Africa, Argentina, 
Brazil, Australia, Canada, and West Germany. Although it 
had no international standing, the organization encouraged 
the establishment of similar bodies in the British and French 
Zones of Occupation. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Heller, “Operation Salvage,’ in: The Jew- 
ish Horizon, 6 (Feb. 1950), 12-14; M.Kurtz, “Resolving a Dilemma: 
The Inheritance of Jewish Property,’ in: Cardozo Law Review, 20, no. 
2 (1998-99), 625-55; Scopus, 13, no. 2 (1959), 5f.; R. Waite, “The Re- 
turn of Jewish Cultural Property: Handling of Books Looted by the 
Nazis in the American Zone of Occupation, in: Libraries and Cul- 
ture (July 2002), 213-28. 

[Dana Herman (2™ ed.)] 


JEWISH DAILY FORWARD (Yid. Forverts), U.S. Yiddish 
newspaper. Established in New York in 1897 as a more mod- 
erate offshoot of the militantly left-wing Abendblatt the For- 
ward was in its heyday the wealthiest and most widely read 
Yiddish newspaper in the United States, with 11 local and re- 
gional editions reaching as far west as Chicago. Under the edi- 
torship of Abraham *Cahan, who ruled the paper for nearly 
half a century, from 1903 to 1951, for much of the time with the 
assistance of general manager Baruch Charney *Vladeck, the 
Forward combined conscientious journalism with a partisan 
commitment to democratic socialism and the Jewish labor 
movement. It published stories and serialized novels by such 
authors as Sholem *Asch, Jonah *Rosenfeld, Zalman *Shneour, 
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JEWISH DAY 


Abraham *Reisin, Israel Joshua *Singer and his brother Isaac 
*Bashevis Singer, gave lessons in English and other subjects 
for old and new immigrants, and counseled and consoled 
several generations of readers with its famous advice col- 
umn, the Bintel Brif (“Bundle of Letters”). Its Forward build- 
ing, completed in 1908, was from the first a landmark on New 
York’s Lower East Side, where it housed the headquarters of 
the United Hebrew Trades, the Workmen’s Circle, the Jewish 
Socialist Federation, and other organizations, and served as 
a center for the Jewish labor movement in the United States. 
The paper’s peak circulation of nearly 200,000 was reached 
during World War 1, when the intervention of Louis *Marshall 
barely saved it from being shut down by the U.S. government 
for its pro-German sympathies; thereafter its readership de- 
clined steadily, like that of the rest of the Yiddish press, though 
increased advertising revenues in the 1920s and 1930s cush- 
ioned it financially and even enabled it to launch its own Yid- 
dish radio station, WEVD. At the time of Cahan’s death in 1951 
the Forwara’s circulation had fallen to 80,000, while in 1970 it 
was Officially put at 44,000. In 1983, it was forced to become 
a weekly. Editors after Cahan were Hillel *Rogoff (1951-62), 
Lazar Fogelman (1962-68), Morris Crystal (1968-70), Simon 
Weber (1970-87), and Mordechai Strigler (1988-98). 

From 1990, it published the weekly Forward in English as 
well as the Yiddish Forverts. The English Forward was edited 
by Seth Lipsky, who was replaced in July 2000 by J.J. Gold- 
berg. In 1995-2005 the Forward Association also published 
the Russian Forverts. In 1998, the Yiddish prose-writer Boris 
Sandler (born in 1950 in Soviet Moldova), was appointed as 
editor of the Yiddish Forverts. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Sanders, in: Midstream, 4 (1962), 79-94; 
J. Chaikin, Yidishe Bleter in Amerike (1946), index; H. Rogoff, Der 
Gayst fun Forverts (1954); A. Cahan, Bleter fun Mayn Lebn, 3 (1926), 
4 (1928), 5 (1931), index; J. Teller, Strangers and Natives (1968), index. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.C. Rich, The Jewish Daily Forward (1967); 
I. Metzker, A Bintel Brief (1981). 


[Hillel Halkin / Gennady Estraikh (24 ed.)] 


JEWISH DAY (Yid. Der Yidishe Tog), U.S. Yiddish daily. 
Founded in 1914 by a group of New York City intellectuals and 
businessmen led by Judah *Magnes and Morris Weinberg, The 
Day aspired from the first to be a nonpartisan, liberal news- 
paper of high literary and journalistic standards that would 
enable it to live up to the slogan on its masthead, “The news- 
paper of the Yiddish intelligentsia.” Under the editorship of 
William Edlin, it assembled a gifted staff that included critic 
Samuel *Niger; playwright David *Pinski; poet and essayist 
Aaron *Glanz; and reporters Joel Slonim, Peretz *Hirshbein, 
and Abraham *Coralnik. Its regular contributors included 
such outstanding figures as the novelist Joseph *Opatoshu 
and the poet *Yehoash. The Day reached a peak circulation 
of 81,000 in 1916. Thereafter, in common with the rest of the 
Yiddish press, and despite its absorption of Louis Miller’s 
Die Warheit in 1919, its circulation declined. Throughout the 
19308, the paper was ridden by feuding between a politically 
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conservative faction led by editor Samuel *Margoshes and a 
left-wing element headed by the Yiddish journalist and author 
B.Z. *Goldberg. The conflict contributed to a bitter six-month 
strike in 1941 that almost led to the Day’s extinction. How- 
ever, the paper survived to merge with the *Jewish Morning 
Journal in 1953. In 1970 the circulation of the combined Day- 
Morning Journal was estimated at 50,000. In 1971 the paper 
ceased publication. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Chaikin, Yidishe Bleter in Amerike (1946), 
index; J. Teller, Strangers and Natives (1968), 32-36. 
[Hillel Halkin] 


JEWISH EDUCATION SERVICE OF NORTH AMERICA 
(JESNA). The Jewish Education Service of North America 
(jESNA) formally came into being on July 1, 1981 as the suc- 
cessor agency to the *American Association for Jewish Edu- 
cation (AAJE) founded in 1939. 

In 1978, AAJE and the *Council of Jewish Federations 
(cyF) jointly appointed a “Committee to Consider Future Di- 
rections of the AAJE” which affirmed the need for a continen- 
tal instrument for Jewish educational planning and services 
for the federation system. An Implementation Committee su- 
pervised the restructuring of the agency into JEsNa and put in 
place a new governance in accordance with the recommenda- 
tion of the Study Committee. 

JESNA'S goal is to make engaging, inspiring, high qual- 
ity Jewish education available to every Jew in North Amer- 
ica. Operating as a national resource, a community partner, 
a catalyst and a consultant, an innovator and a guarantor of 
quality, jesNA helps to recruit and prepare new generations 
of talented, committed Jewish educators; create and identify 
models of excellence in educational practice; and assist com- 
munities and front-line institutions in improving their pro- 
grams and performance. 

JESNA partners with local Jewish communities and with 
a dynamic and a growing group of individuals, organizations, 
institutions, and foundations to create consistent excellence in 
Jewish education. In addition, sEsNa works closely with the 
central agencies for Jewish education that operate in more 
than 60 communities, and the Jewish federations in more than 
150 communities, throughout North America. 

JESNA has become a leading force promoting consis- 
tent excellence in Jewish education through a combination 
of high-quality community services and innovative initia- 
tives that address Jewish education’s foremost challenges. 
JESNA is responsive to the evolving needs of the community, 
which in the early 21%t century focused on three overarching 
areas of activity: 

a) People: Recruiting talented educators and creating the 
conditions that will enable them to thrive; 

b) Best Practice: Identifying and disseminating models 
of excellence in educational practice; and 

c) Innovative Solutions: Developing creative new ap- 
proaches to expand the impact of Jewish education. 

JESNA works to significantly improve Jewish educator 
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recruitment and retention and to mobilize a coalition of com- 
munal leaders — both lay and professional - who will make this 
vision a reality. Teaching in Jewish schools was often a second- 
ary career for those teaching elsewhere and in need of earn- 
ing additional funds, or a way station for Israelis en route to 
Americanization. With the expanding day school movement 
in the United States there was a great need for initiatives to 
achieve three primary goals: attracting talented people into 
the field of Jewish education; creating a culture of support for 
Jewish educators within Jewish institutions; and developing 
meaningful career paths to allow people to grow and advance 
as Jewish educators throughout their lives. JERR1, the Jewish 
Educator Recruitment and Retention Initiative, was created to 
harness ideas, expertise, and resources from throughout the 
community to re-create Jewish education as an honored, joy- 
ous and sacred profession. JERRI is convening a broad consor- 
tium of partners to experiment with ideas and to implement 
programs that will catalyze the changes needed to imprint 
this vision onto reality. 

JESNA works to identify and disseminate models of excel- 
lence in educational practice by providing expertise, resources, 
research and evaluation, and training. JEsNa’s Mandell L. 
Berman Jewish Heritage Center for Research and Evaluation 
in Jewish Education is uniquely placed to develop this com- 
bination of expertise, information, and communication that 
has the potential to effect major change in the Jewish world. 
With years of hands-on experience evaluating Jewish educa- 
tion programs, curricula, and innovative ventures, the Cen- 
ter has a talented and experienced staff, an extensive body of 
research, and strong relationships within the Jewish educa- 
tion community. 

The Center’s métier is evaluation, and in the world of 
Jewish education, it has a twofold effect. On the local level, 
evaluation enhances Jewish education programs, materials, 
and initiatives by assessing their impact and advising changes 
that improve quality and effectiveness. More globally, each 
evaluation contributes to a broader understanding of what 
works and what does not throughout Jewish education. Us- 
ing findings from the nearly 80 evaluations of Jewish educa- 
tion programs and studies of Jewish education issues that it 
has completed since 1992, the Berman Center possesses the 
beginnings of a database of best practices and solid research 
that can be disseminated throughout the Jewish world. 

The Berman Center seeks to increase and improve the 
utilization of evaluation to improve the quality of Jewish edu- 
cational programs in North America; to raise the prominence 
and support the field of Jewish educational research; and to 
achieve a greater understanding of factors leading to Jewish 
identity, educational change, and improvement. 

In addition to working to improve existing programs, 
JESNA develops creative new approaches to expand the im- 
pact of Jewish education. sEsna’s Lippman Kanfer Institute 
is an action-oriented think tank for innovation in Jewish 
learning and engagement, focusing on designing and infus- 
ing the educational system with new ideas and approaches 
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that enable Jewish education to respond effectively to a rap- 
idly changing world. 

JESNA uses its three-pronged strategy to strengthen and 
improve key educational domains such as congregational 
education (through its Center for Excellence in Congrega- 
tional Education) and youth (through its Youth Initiatives 
Program). 

JESNA works closely with central agencies for Jewish 
education and federations in more than 150 communities 
throughout North America. 

[Donald J. Sylvan (2"¢ ed.)] 


JEWISH HISTORICAL INSTITUTE, WARSAW, institu- 
tion devoted to the study of Polish Jewish history. The Central 
Jewish Commitee in Poland (ckz) came alive in summer 1944 
simultaneously with the liberation of Poland by the Soviet and 
Polish armies. The cKz established a Jewish Historical Com- 
mission in August 1944 and, from December 28, a Central 
Jewish Historical Commission (cyHk) in Lublin headed by the 
historian Philip Friedman. The cyHK moved to Lodz (1945) 
and Warsaw and established branches in 25 places, including 
Cracow, Katowice, Wroclaw, Bialystok, Tarnow, and Lublin. 
Its main task was to preserve a record of the gruesome events 
of the Holocaust by research, documentation, collection of 
evidence, and publications..The cJHK provided a framework 
for researchers, publishing methodical instructions for col- 
lecting materials and organizing proper archives, and librar- 
ies. They also established contacts with Jewish organizations 
abroad and with the Polish Academy of Sciences (PAN = Pol- 
ska Akademia Nauk). The cj HK issued its first bulletin, Yedies, 
in November 1949 (in Yiddish, quarterly publication, Biuletyn 
Zydowskiego Instytutu Historycznego (1950-_) in Polish (with 
summaries in English), and an annual in Yiddish, Bleter far 
Geshikhte (1948-_). These activities were financed mainly by 
a grant from the Polish Academy of Sciences (PAN), and by 
the *American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee. In 1968 
the official antisemitic campaign in Poland induced almost all 
the workers of the Institute to emigrate, and the publication of 
the quarterly was impaired. Among the major works inspired 
by the Institute were collections of documents on the Ger- 
man occupation of Poland, including various reports from the 
ghettos and concerning underground activities in the ghettos 
and camps (1946); i Geshikhte fun Yidn in Poyln (“History of 
the Jews in Poland,” 1951), by Bernard (Berl) *Mark, of which 
only one volume (until the 178 century) appeared in print 
(Yiddish); and Hitlerowska Polityka Zaglady Zydéw (“Hitler’s 
Policies of Extermination of the Jews,’ 1961) by A. Eisenbach. 
The number of other publications runs into several scores, 
dealing mainly with the Holocaust period. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: 35 lat dzialalnosci Zydowskiego Instytutu His- 
torycznego w Polsce ludowej (1980); Zydowski Instytut Historyczny — 50 
lat dzialalnosci (1996); S. Netzer, “The Holocaust of Polish Jewry in 
Jewish Historiography,’ in: Y. Gutman and al. (eds.), Historiography 
of the Holocaust Period (1988), 133-40. 


[Shlomo Netzer (274 ed.)] 
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JEWISH HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND 


JEWISH HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND, Eng- 
lish learned society. First projected in 1859, a serious attempt 
at its foundation was made in 1885-86 by Lucien Wolf and Al- 
fred Newman. After the Anglo-Jewish Historical Exhibition 
of 1887, the plan was again brought forward, but the scheme 
became an actuality only in 1893, Lucien Wolf serving as first 
president. In recent times the Society held about ten meetings 
a year, at which a paper was presented by an expert speaker, 
and established branches in Birmingham, Manchester, Essex, 
and other places which also held periodic meetings. Through 
2004, it published 39 volumes of its Transactions (renamed 
Jewish Historical Studies in 2000) and other miscellaneous 
material, especially on medieval Anglo-Jewry. It is probably 
the oldest existing Jewish historical society in the world and 
in the early years of the 21°t century had about 800 members. 
Among its many distinguished presidents were Cecil *Roth, 
Albert M. *Hyamson, and Sir Isaiah *Berlin. 


[Cecil Roth / William D. Rubinstein (2"4 ed.)] 


JEWISH IDENTITY. Through the ages Jewish identity has 
been determined by two forces: the consensus of thinking or 
feeling within the existing Jewish community in each age and 
the force of outside, often anti-Jewish, pressure, which contin- 
ued to define and to treat as Jewish even such groups which 
had in their own consciousness and that of the Jews already 
severed all ties with Jewry. The most enduring definition of 
Jewish identity has been that of the halakhah, but it was not the 
first definition and it was not the only one, at least in some mi- 
nority opinions, even during the many centuries when it was 
the dominant view. Among gentiles, hatred of Jews has gen- 
erally dominated from age to age among those forces which 
have fashioned far more inclusive definitions of Jewish iden- 
tity than Jews themselves would accept. 


Biblical Period 

In the biblical period Jewish identity meant belonging to the 
Jewish community as a religio-national entity. The “stranger” 
(ger) would become naturalized into this community by 
choosing to live its life. At the very beginning of Jewish history, 
in the Exodus from Egypt, a substantial number of strangers 
chose to accompany the Jews into the desert (Ex. 12:48; Lev. 
24:10). During the conquest of Canaan, remnants of the earlier 
inhabitants of the land of Canaan remained resident among 
the Jews (1 Kings 9:20-21) and from time to time, some ref- 
ugees from nearby peoples also came into the Land of Israel 
(Isa. 16:4; 24:14-15). These strangers were not treated as slaves 
and it was regarded as a religious obligation, oft repeated, to 
treat them fairly (Lev. 19:33:34; Mal. 3:5). However, they were 
not given land among the tribes of Israel, even though Ezekiel 
commanded even this (47:22). Marriage with gerim was ex- 
pressly permitted, with the exception of those who descended 
from Ammonites and Moabites, and for three generations, 
those who descended from Edomites and Egyptians (Deut. 
23:4-9). In ritual matters the obligations and the privileges of 
such resident aliens were not markedly different from those 
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of native Jews, especially if such strangers had undergone 
circumcision (see Ex. 12:48 and Lev. 17:8-14). There are some 
counterthemes in the Bible suggesting that the stranger re- 
mained not quite fully accepted religiously (in Deut. 14:21 
he is the one who is permitted to eat nevelah, i.e., the flesh of 
a permitted animal which is, for one reason or another, not 
kasher). Nonetheless the situation in the Bible is such that a 
worthy such as *Naaman takes back with him to his own land 
soil from the land of the God of Israel and proclaims his rever- 
ence for that deity, without becoming a Jew (11 Kings 5:17). It 
is the alien who chooses to live permanently within the Jew- 
ish polity (ger toshav) who is in the course of time assimilated 
into and accepted within Jewry. 

The first important change in these attitudes occurred 
after the Babylonian Exile. The handful of Jews who returned 
under Zerubbabel and Ezra in the 6 and 5" centuries B.C.E. 
were now an embattled minority, even in the very heart of 
their own settlement, in Jerusalem and the land nearby. They 
found that those Jews who had remained during the period 
of the Exile had intermarried with the tribes whom the Assyr- 
ians had brought to dwell in the land. Formal religious conver- 
sion had not yet been devised, and even had it been thought 
of then, as there is some contemporary evidence that it was 
(Neh. 10:29), mass conversion could not have solved the na- 
tional problem of the feared dissolution of the returning Jews 
into some syncretism containing elements of their own faith 
and culture along with foreign elements (such as the practices 
of the Samaritans nearby). In this situation Ezra chose the un- 
compromising path of ordering all of those who wanted to 
remain faithful as Jews to put away their foreign wives (Ezra 
9-10). A minority community, which remained, even after the 
rebuilding of the Temple, semi-autonomous but not nationally 
sovereign, could not return to the biblical practice of accept- 
ing any who chose to live within it. A community becoming 
a theocracy had now to conceive of its identity as primarily 
religious and to accept within itself only those who underwent 
formal acts of religious assent. 

Such religious assent was not yet halakhic, in large mea- 
sure, of course, because the rabbinic halakhah itself was yet 
in the process of being created. The *Samaritans, who were 
being separated from the main body of Jewry in the centuries 
that followed immediately after their quarrel with Ezra, were 
indeed defined by the halakhah as very nearly Jews, for they 
were regarded in rabbinic law as trustworthy with respect to 
all the commandments which they were known to keep (Kid. 
76a). What divided them from Jews was that they refused to 
accept the centrality of the Temple in Jerusalem and thus chose 
a separate communal destiny, and the rabbis held that they 
could be received as Jews only after they renounced Mount 
Gerizim (Kuthim, end.). In later ages the Samaritans them- 
selves were quite eclectic in their sense of identity. They chose 
to be regarded as Jews in those periods when such definition 
brought them practical advantage. In the course of time the 
leniency of the halakhah toward the Samaritans evaporated; 
they were regarded as the classic example of what happens to 
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some Jews who intermarry, adopt syncretistic religious prac- 
tices, and live as a separate community, but this process of di- 
vergence, despite Ezra’s anathemas, took generations. 


Hellenistic and Early Christian Periods 

The encounter of Jews with the Hellenistic world began with 
the presumption that the first few individuals who were ac- 
ceptably learned in Greek language and ways could be re- 
garded as both Jews and Greeks. There is a story, probably 
apocryphal, told by Clearchus, the disciple of Aristotle, that 
his master met a pious Jew whom, after conversation, he called 
“a Greek man both in language and in spirit” This openness 
soon became problematic. Hellenistic culture necessitated 
involvement of all those who wished to be part of it in activi- 
ties which required formal worship of the pagan gods. There 
was much Jewish syncretism with the prevailing culture, as is 
proved by the fact that the Maccabeans revolted, in the first in- 
stance, against the Hellenistic party within Judea itself. None- 
theless, most Jews were not “good citizens” in their widespread 
Diaspora or in their own land, when it was dominated by the 
foreigners. They were exempt from military service, because 
it interfered with the observance of the Sabbath and the fes- 
tivals, and they did not take part in the liturgies, the physical 
service that all citizens gave in working on such tasks as road 
repair, and the contributions for the upkeep of the gymna- 
sia. There continued to be Jews who wanted to be accepted as 
Hellenes, but even they were soon rejected. In Alexandria in 
41C.E. the local Greek community fought bitterly against the 
desire of some Jews to be admitted to the local gymnasium, 
the usual first step in attaining complete Greek citizenship. In 
this quarrel the Alexandrian Greeks were upheld by the Em- 
peror Claudius, who made it clear in the text of his decree that 
he regarded the Jews as a separate and unique entity within 
his realms. By that time the attitude of the Hellenistic world 
had crystallized with substantial clarity: anyone who still be- 
longed to Jewry, by any kind of religious affiliation, such as 
contributing to the support of the Temple in Jerusalem, even 
if he were culturally Hellenized, remained a Jew in the eyes 
of the pagan world; only complete conversion to Hellenistic 
paganism, the step taken by a figure such as Tiberius Alexan- 
der, the nephew of Philo, the outstanding figure of Hellenistic 
Jewry, could make an end of Jewish identity, as perceived by 
the gentiles. It was almost as completely agreed, as a number 
of haters of Jews had been saying for two centuries before the 
embittered battles between Greeks and Jews in Alexandria in 
the middle of the first century, that the peculiar practices and 
religion of the Jews represented an attack on the rest of soci- 
ety (see *Antisemitism). 

The issues between Jews and Greeks had been sharpened 
by the Maccabean revolt. Greek writers had known as early as 
Herodotus that Jews were somewhat strange but there was no 
major venom in these encounters until the Maccabeans raised 
the standard not merely of national independence but of the 
need to purify the national religion. Hellenistic paganism 
could not be accepted on any terms for the sake of civil peace; 
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it was idolatry which had to be destroyed. In the century be- 
fore the Maccabean revolt there had appeared Jewish writers 
in Greek who claimed that all Greek and Egyptian wisdom 
had descended from Jewish biblical teachers. The inevitable 
angry answer was that Jews had been inferior disciples of the 
Egyptians. *Manetho, a Hellenized Egyptian priest who wrote, 
in the third pre-Christian century, the first serious attack on 
Jews, accused them of having been at the time of the Exodus 
from Egypt a group of lepers who were thrown out for the sake 
of the health of the country, and such attacks became frequent 
in the next century. In such an atmosphere sharp choices had 
to be made. There is some evidence that the Hellenistic party 
in Palestine totally left the Jewish community after the Mac- 
cabean victory. There is more convincing evidence that, at 
least for the next couple of centuries, Greek-speaking Jewry 
in the Diaspora had a very low rate of *apostasy, regardless 
of changing and often lessening factors of inner Jewish cohe- 
sion. Here the causative factor of Jewish cohesion was pri- 
marily external, the pressure of their enemies on Jews whose 
religion was becoming more and more syncretistic and ever 
more condemned by the rabbis. 

The attitude within Jewry itself toward Jewish identity 
was being changed and new formulations arose because of the 
remarkable success that Jews were having in a variety of areas 
in converting others. The Hasmoneans forced Idumeans and a 
number of other border communities to convert to Judaism, 
and it is not entirely clear whether this conversion was con- 
ducted with more formality than those of the ancient biblical 
gerim, who were merely added to the life and fate of the Jew- 
ish polity. In the Diaspora there was an increasing number, 
perhaps millions by the first century, of sebomenoi (metuentes, 
yereim — God fearers), gentiles who had not gone the whole 
route toward conversion. There were some gentiles both in the 
Diaspora and in Erez Israel who did just that, among them 
even some of the great figures of Pharisaic history, such as the 
ancestors of Shemaiah and *Avtalyon among the early leaders 
and the translator of the Bible into Aramaic, *Onkelos. Most 
half-judaized gentiles remained in that estate, and were re- 
garded not as Jews but as sympathizers, for Jewish identity had 
assumed, in the minds of most Jews, halakhic definitions, cer- 
tainly by Hasmonean times. The gentile world, contemplating 
these sebomenoi, continued to regard them, even after many 
of them turned Christian, as people who harbored strange, 
unworthy private opinions, not far different in quality from 
the many others who had taken up Oriental mystery religions. 
This did not confer upon these believers any new legal status, 
such as exemption on the grounds of belief from civic duties. 
Late Hellenistic paganism regarded the sebomenoi not as Jews 
or as half-Jews but as suspiciously aberrant pagans. 

The forces both of Jewish acceptance and of definition 
by gentiles were more nearly univocal in the case of nascent 
*Christianity. The earliest Pauline Christians, those gentile 
converts to the new religion who had not first become Jews 
according to the Law, were not regarded by anyone as Jews. 
The Jewish Christians, especially the circle in Jerusalem and 
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the Holy Land in the first century, were much more of a prob- 
lem. Whatever may have been the exact beliefs of these Ebion- 
ites, their exclusion from the Jewish community did not oc- 
cur primarily for halakhic reasons. By their own choice these 
Jewish Christians left Jerusalem and emigrated to Pella at the 
beginning of the war of 66-70, and they thus separated them- 
selves from the national destiny of the Jews. Despite the fact 
that the Pharisaic leadership of that time was opposed to the 
war, this action by the Christians set the seal upon tensions 
which had originated in dislike of the beliefs of the new sect. 
Within a generation, by the end of the first century, the rab- 
bis included a new prayer in the Amidah, “And for the minim 
let there be no hope” (cf. *Birkat ha-Minim). By that time the 
Roman Imperial authorities were recognizing Christianity of- 
ficially as a new religion, because the emperor Nerva (96-98) 
exempted the Christians from the fiscus judaicus. 

The Jewish Christian group remained nonetheless for 
some years in an intermediate position, but this stance ended 
during the Bar Kokhba revolt (132-5) and its immediate after- 
math. Those who did not participate in that glorious tragedy 
could no longer lay any claim on being Jewish. Official Chris- 
tianity was by then largely gentile and it was systematically 
excluding all traces of the preeminence of Jews in the new re- 
ligion. The animosity between the two groups was quite pro- 
nounced by the middle of the second century, and in the next 
century, when Christianity was declared an illegal religion, Ju- 
daism retained its status as a religio licita. Even in a religious 
convulsion of the most profound kind it was not ultimately 
theological formulation or even halakhic norms which were 
decisive for the separating definitions of Jewish and Christian 
identity. Matters of belief might have remained a family quar- 
rel within Jewry. What ultimately separated the two commu- 
nities was the choice of the Christians to live out a separate 
historic destiny - and the agreement of the Romans to per- 
mit them this choice. 


Middle Ages to the 19 Century 

The *Karaite heresy through its various permutations from 
its origin 12 centuries ago was, for the most part, regarded 
as part of the Jewish community even though, paradoxically, 
the weight of halakhic opinion was that their legal practices, 
especially in relation to the marriage law, had excluded them 
from Jewry. Marriages between Karaites and Rabbanites con- 
tinued well into the Middle Ages and did not cease entirely 
until the 15 and 16" centuries. Karaites were petitioned along 
with Rabbanites in Egypt, in the 11" century, and no doubt 
earlier and later, to help ransom captives from both commu- 
nities; Karaite elders were at that time prominent in Fostat in 
the affairs of the largely Rabbanite community. All of this ex- 
isted immediately after Saadiah’s leadership in both Palestine 
and Egypt, with all of his anathemas against the Karaites, the 
practice of pronouncing an excommunication each year on 
the Mt. of Olives by the Rabbanites against the Karaites, and 
the bitter Karaite continuing counter-polemics. Under Islam, 
the Karaites refused to accept the authority of the geonim and 
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the Exilarchs, who were Rabbanites. Nonetheless both groups 
continued to await the same national and messianic redemp- 
tion; they shared the same destiny as Jews and they regarded 
each other as such and were so regarded by the gentile major- 
ity. All over the world, both Moslem and Christian, wherever 
both Rabbanites and Karaites were represented, they were 
treated throughout the centuries as belonging to the same 
community. The only exception occurred after 1795 in Czarist 
Russia when the legal discriminations against Jews were lifted 
entirely from Karaites, in the ensuing half-century, with the 
result that Karaites and Jews no longer regarded themselves 
as members of the same community. 

The most complicated example of interweaving of inter- 
nal and external forces was that of Marranism (see *Anusim; 
*Marranos). On occasion both Islam and Christianity forced 
Jews to apostasize, in such places as Yemen and North Af- 
rica, in the early centuries of Islam, and from late antiquity 
throughout the Middle Ages in the Iberian Peninsula, in the 
case of Christianity. The historic destinies of these various 
Marrano groups were not always the same. Under Islam forced 
apostates were usually allowed to return to Judaism within one 
generation. Those who chose not to do so usually rapidly as- 
similated. Under Christianity the situation was different. The 
majority which had forced the conversions looked upon the 
newcomers with suspicion for many generations. This “anti- 
semitism” always lasted longer than any intensity of Jewish 
feeling or affirmation among the Marranos themselves, for, 
especially wherever there was some opportunity to escape, 
those who chose to remain Marranos had, in one or two gen- 
erations, little Jewish loyalty and even less secret Jewish prac- 
tice than they were suspected of harboring. Remaining Jew- 
ish loyalties were revoked into new vigor in Spain of the 16" 
century not so much by memories of the past as by persecu- 
tion by the Inquisition. The attacks continued in the 17 and 
18" centuries in the name of the doctrine of *limpieza de san- 
gre (“purity of blood”), under which *New Christians of even 
partial Jewish ancestry were barred from the highest offices 
of state and Church; there was therefore new reason for peo- 
ple who had ceased to be Jewish except by accident of birth 
to reinvent a kind of Judaism which was really their Christian 
upbringing, with the subtraction of its specifically Christian 
elements. For such figures, e.g., Uriel da *Costa, their return 
to a Jewish community which was actually living normative 
Judaism, such as the one in Amsterdam in the 17 century, 
was a difficult and sometimes tragic journey into a strange 
and constricting world. 

The Jewish community to which the escaping Marranos 
were returning was in theory defining its attitude toward them 
in terms of the halakhah. The basic view in all versions, both 
Franco-German and Spanish, of the legal tradition was that a 
Marrano, or any other kind of forced convert, remained a Jew 
and was to be welcomed back as such upon his return; indeed, 
in law, he was regarded as a Jew in a state of grave transgres- 
sion. This definition was completely unproblematic so long 
as it was confronted either by forced apostates who threw 
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off their apostasy at the earliest possible moment or by apos- 
tates by choice who never looked back over their shoulder at 
what the Jewish community might be saying about their hal- 
akhic identity. It ran into difficulties when confronted by all 
the ambiguities and indefiniteness of Marranism, where the 
apostasy as such was not always forced but rather, as in Spain 
in 1492, largely the choice of many of the wealthy not to leave 
their property and to accept Christianity in the hope that 
some change might soon happen. Opportunities occurred in 
many situations, especially in Christian Spain in the 15"* and 
16'" centuries, to escape, but the choice was most often not 
taken. Nonetheless some family ties remained, and were re- 
membered, with Jews elsewhere; some inner cohesion, if only 
of evaporating sentiment, was still felt; and those who did es- 
cape, often the children or grandchildren of marriages that 
were questionable from the Jewish point of view, laid claim to 
Jewish identity and to full acceptance. The rabbinic authori- 
ties who dealt with this question were divided, the most lib- 
eral, Zemah Duran, maintaining that even if the Marranos 
were to be regarded as true apostates they must nonetheless 
be accepted as Jews on purely halakhic grounds. On the other 
hand, Jacob Berab, who had himself fled from Spain, took a 
much harder line against those who had remained and ruled 
that the Marranos were gentiles in every respect except for the 
laws of marriage and divorce. 

In actual fact these halakhic definitions were not ulti- 
mately determinant of the attitude of the Jewish community 
toward Marranos. The overwhelming evidence is that wher- 
ever they turned up, from the 15‘ to the 16 centuries, be it 
Venice, or Bordeaux, or Hamburg, and declared themselves to 
be Jews, the males were soon circumcised, the marriages were 
resolemnized, and no barriers were put in the way of their 
joining the existing Jewish communities. No serious ques- 
tions were asked about the validity of the marriages of their 
Marrano ancestors. To be sure, there was halakhic warrant for 
this attitude, because in talmudic law in the absence of any 
evidence to the contrary a Jew is believed in any declaration 
that he makes about his personal status, and certainly about 
whether he is a Jew. It is also true that these returning Marra- 
nos formally accepted upon themselves all of the command- 
ments of rabbinic Judaism. Nonetheless the determining act 
was their willingness to become part of the Jewish community, 
and all the halakhic doubts of rabbinic authorities remained 
theoretical in the face of acts of return. 

A more curious case was that of the *Doenmeh, those 
followers of the false messiah Shabbetai Zevi who emulated 
their master and converted to Islam in 1686 or 1687. Their 
separation from the main body of Jewry was not complete for 
centuries. Even the rabbis spoke of them as “Jewish sinners” 
and not as “people uprooted and separated from Israel, who 
have no part in it” Halakhic considerations were here opera- 
tive, for it had long been held, at least since Maimonides, that 
conversion to Islam was not a denial of the unity of God or a 
form of idolatry. Nonetheless these were not forced converts 
and, what is more, they held messianic ideas which had been 
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declared heretical in the most violent terms. On the other 
hand, the Doenmeh were never trusted by the Muslim major- 
ity and, at least in the early years during the persecution by the 
Pasha Hassan (1722), they were made to suffer as Jews. Until 
the middle of the 19 century, the Doenmeh studied Talmud 
with Jewish scholars and they discontinued this in 1859, along 
with making some other of their Jewish practices even more 
secret, only under investigation by Muslim authorities. The 
identity of the Doenmeh was still sufficiently separate, and 
separated, in the social sense for it to have been noted that 
young men of this origin were particularly prominent in the 
Young Turk Revolution of 1908. It is even still rumored that 
Kemal Ataturk belonged to the Doenmeh. The Doenmeh ex- 
perience paralleled that of the Christian Marranos. After con- 
version something of their Jewish identity was maintained in 
secret by choice; persecution made the content of this iden- 
tity ever harder to preserve, but it kept alive a pained sense of 
alienness for many generations. 


The Modern Era 

At the dawn of the modern era the definition of Jewish identity 
was no problem almost everywhere in the world. The trickle of 
Marranos coming out of the Iberian Peninsula ceased almost 
completely by 1800 and the Inquisition came to its effective 
end soon thereafter. On the European stage a Jew was some- 
one defined by halakhah, that is one who was born of a Jew- 
ish mother (or who converted to Judaism) and who in actual 
practice regarded himself and was regarded as belonging to 
the Jewish community. This had legal relevance, for the Jew 
was structurally part of systems of law, both his own and of 
the governing powers, which depended on his identity’s being 
clear cut. The only way that he could change was by conversion 
to another religion, which in actual practice in Europe meant 
some form of Christianity. Halakhically even this may not yet 
have excluded him from Jewry, but it did everywhere admit 
him to legal rights and status within the majority. So long as 
this was the action of a relative few, followed in due course 
by intermarriage with people not of Jewish stock (see *Mixed 
Marriage), some social discrimination might remain, but con- 
version effectively ended Jewish identity in most cases. Indeed 
in the aftermath of the Jacob *Frank episode in the 1770s his 
followers who converted to the Catholic faith quickly inter- 
married with Polish nobility, and the Jewish origins of their 
descendants were not widely remembered. 

With the era of the *emancipation the whole question 
of Jewish identity appears in new forms. The structure of law 
which enshrined a precise definition of who was a Jew came 
to an end wherever any version of the modern secular state 
was created. Before the law religion became a matter of indif- 
ference and the choice to uphold one’s own became purely 
voluntaristic. The law protected the right to private opinion 
and free association for worship, provided the specific prac- 
tices of a religion were not flagrantly in conflict with public 
order as conceived by the state. This formulation had Chris- 
tianity in mind, for it defined religion as containing dogma 
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about God and the world to come and as acting in specific 
forms of worship. These premises were accepted by the found- 
ers of *Reform Judaism both in Germany and in the United 
States, who constructed a modern definition of Jewish iden- 
tity as that of individuals who belonged to the Jewish religious 
faith, now conceived as containing primarily ethical content 
and personal edification. This non-national definition of Ju- 
daism and Jewry was shared in many senses by the *neo-Or- 
thodoxy that arose in Western and Central Europe under the 
leadership of Samson Raphael *Hirsch. Here too, the general 
culture was accepted and patriotic identification was made 
with the state. What was different was that neo-Orthodoxy 
identified the content of Jewish religion with every aspect of 
the inherited law, meticulously observed as divine command- 
ment, but whatever was national in Judaism was relegated to 
far-off, apocalyptic days and thus made largely irrelevant. Both 
of these versions of Jewish identity could not utterly deny the 
obvious, that they were addressing themselves to the biologi- 
cal descendants of Jews, and that, regardless of their self-def- 
initions, they were inevitably involved with all sorts of Jews, 
both in their own countries and all over the world. Many of 
those who thus began with definitions of Judaism, but wanted 
no identification with the Jewish people, moved into a general 
ethical humanism and entirely out of Jewry. 

To be sure, in a number of European states the institu- 
tions of the Jewish religion were in some sense still “estab- 
lished” even after the emancipation, and in some jurisdic- 
tions, such as Hapsburg Austria and its successor republic 
and in Prussia, a Jew could cease paying some fractional tax 
to the Jewish community only by declaring himself “without 
religion.” It was, of course, an open secret that such people 
were, in the overwhelming majority, Jews, and some social 
discrimination was directed against them. Nonetheless at the 
height of 19t+-century liberalism in Europe and America, it 
was possible for some Jews to “pass” without doing anything 
more than simply ceasing to function in any Jewish associa- 
tion of any kind. On the other hand, it was possible for Jews 
to feel a strong sense of Jewish identity on the basis of mini- 
mal or no association, even after every vestige of religious 
faith and practice had evaporated. Increasingly there arose 
the institutions of the voluntaristic Jewish *community of 
the modern era, which accepted this situation. These bodies 
regarded it as their task to serve any who claimed to be Jews, 
especially at moments of danger or when such people needed 
social services. Indeed, these very voluntaristic associations to 
alleviate suffering became increasingly the overarching Jew- 
ish community organization. This modern pattern had been 
forecast, when the delegates of the Portuguese Jews returned 
in February 1790 from Paris to Bordeaux with the news that 
their community had been granted equality. It was decided 
that very day to make an end of the historic “Spanish-Portu- 
guese Jewish nation” and to reorganize the community as a 
welfare committee. 

However, the majority community did not easily accept 
these various new forms of Jewish identity, especially as ever 
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greater numbers of Jews moved in the direction of appearing 
to be, and even feeling that they were, undifferentiated west- 
erners, and so the marginal Jew appeared, marginal both to 
his own earlier identity and to the one that he was trying to 
acquire. Such figures had appeared at the very dawn of the 
era of the emancipation, in Isaac de Pinto, the Franco-Dutch 
Sephardi who debated with Voltaire, and David Friedlaender, 
the disciple of Mendelssohn. Men such as these, and their 
equivalents (e.g., Heine, Bernard Berenson) were to occur in 
every generation of the modern era, especially wherever the 
Jews were a minority fighting for equality. Some were ambiva- 
lent about their Jewishness and spent their lives in emotional 
torment, but most believed that Jews would achieve equal- 
ity only by total assimilation to the way of life and outlook of 
the majority. An element of such a vision was an assumption 
of responsibility on the part of Jews for helping to create the 
kind of society which would live up to its most spacious new 
vision of equality for mankind. Inevitably the moral com- 
mandments of this doctrine moved Jews to turn away from 
specific concerns for their own community to the concerns 
of the general community, and the battle for Jewish rights it- 
self could, and often was, identified with the struggle for the 
rights of all oppressed individuals and minorities. Since men 
do not easily jump out of their skins, this basic position was 
often identified as messianic, arising out of Jewish prophetic 
teaching and carrying it to the ultimate conclusion of the dis- 
solution of Jewish specificity as the climactic act in the historic 
drama of Jewish existence. 

The appearance of Jews in the revolutionary movements 
of the modern age was, in terms of Jewish identity, motivated 
by considerations comparable to those given just above which 
inspired their immediate Jewish predecessors in modernity, 
who did battle for the rights of Jews in the liberal era. Here 
there was already an awareness that bourgeois society was 
not living up to the promises of the middle-class revolu- 
tions and that from the perspective of all the oppressed, and 
certainly from that of the Jews, the only hope for real human 
equality was to uproot the past and to begin all over again 
in some new dispensation in which all men were equally 
cofounders. The more apocalyptic was the vision of a heaven 
on this earth, the more, either explicitly or in subterranean 
ways, did the allegiance of Jews to revolutionary movements 
represent both a conscious denial of specifically Jewish iden- 
tity and an expression of certain aspects of that very identity. 
Here the battle against antisemitism and reechoes of Jewish 
prophetic messianism fused to create the post-Jewish revo- 
lutionary. So prominent have Jews been in modern move- 
ments of social reform, political revolution, new literary and 
art forms, and new modes of human self-understanding, that 
their enemies generally identified the hated and upsetting 
newness of things and thoughts with Jews. In many western 
countries during the last century the literary and intellectual 
community was heavily penetrated by Jews; and such sub- 
cultures as a whole, although Jews were often under attack 
within them, became identified as “Jewish,” even though the 
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Jews within these circles did not, except sometimes in crisis, 
function as Jews. 

Ifinner Jewish commitment had become functional and 
diverse in the modern era, so had the outside world in which 
Jews were attempting to live. Before the middle of the 19 
century the vision of the Enlightenment, an all-human so- 
ciety to which all regenerated men would belong, had been 
joined, both as ideal and as political doctrine in Europe, by 
nationalism. The question was therefore raised again whether 
Jews could ever participate in a national culture and society 
with historic roots in a distant past in which they did not 
share. More important, antisemitism was not in the process 
of coming to an end, not even among the most modern and 
revolutionary groups. On the contrary, to the older religious 
and economic rationales for hatred of Jews among some of 
the makers of modernity, such as Voltaire in the 18 century 
and some of the founders of socialism (Proudhon and Fou- 
rier) in the 19, new anti-Jewish arguments were added about 
the ineradicable cultural alienness of even the most assimi- 
lated Jews. The racial theorists who followed after Gobineau 
defined Jews as a biologically alien race. Even non-socialists 
who were not anti-Jewish, such as Werner Sombart and Max 
Weber, elaborated on the essay (Zur Judenfrage) of the young 
Karl Marx, agreeing that the Jews had a very special, middle- 
man and capitalist, role in the economy from the very begin- 
ning of their existence and that they were, if not by their very 
nature at least by long historical experience, removed from 
primary production and agriculture and thus unassimilable 
into all the healthy pursuits of a normal economy. From a va- 
riety of perspectives the Jew who wanted to become part of 
the contemporary world was thus faced with ever more com- 
plicated dilemmas. He could choose to remake himself even 
more thoroughly than he had imagined and get rid of every 
trace of his supposed past nature. He would nonetheless re- 
main confronted by some, such as the German historian Tre- 
itschke, who would continue to insist that the most dejudaized 
of Jews had not yet become German. A future therefore had 
to be fashioned by the modern Jew in another direction: the 
creation of some realm of his own within which he could enter 
the contemporary world free of the intellectual and physical 
pressure of his enemies. This was all the more necessary for 
the westernizing Jewish intelligentsia that arose in the modern 
era, precisely because they were themselves part of all the sec- 
ular and secularizing movements and states of mind to which 
their relationship was increasingly ambiguous. 

All of this, especially as antisemitism became ever more 
virulent in the last third of the 19» century, led away from 
both reformed religious definitions of Jewish identity, or var- 
ious modes of acculturation, to national definitions of what 
the contemporary Jew was or could become. 

Its essential affirmation was that the Jews are a people, 
an organically developing historic community among many 
such communities which together make up human society. 
The Zionist version of this definition is not the only one, and 
it indeed arose somewhat later than most of the others. From 
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this perspective the Jewish people is unlike most others in 
the extent of its dispersion, its persistence for many centuries 
without a land of its own, and a number of other differences 
from the prevailing norms of modern national identity. De- 
spite the fact that this was a people which harbored a particu- 
lar religion, belonging to this people, from the beginning and 
certainly in the modern, secular era, was defined as a national 
sentiment rather than a matter of religious assent. Just as it was 
possible in the modern age of doubt to cease being Anglican 
and remain English, so it was possible to cease believing in 
Judaism and remain Jewish. At least in theory, such secular- 
ization solved the problem of Jewish identity and continuity in 
the modern age, but those who accepted these new premises 
remained confronted by two questions: why should an indi- 
vidual prefer one secular culture over another, unless his own 
is always demonstrably higher? In what sense can a secular 
culture lay moral onus on those who abandon it? Questions 
such as these led such theoreticians of Diaspora nationalism 
as Simon *Dubnow to opt for Jewish communal organiza- 
tion, an international Jewish parliament, and national institu- 
tions of culture and education to maintain the national ethos. 
Others, such as the Yiddishist movement which arose at the 
beginning of the 20" century, laid the accent on Yiddish as 
the spoken and living language of the vast majority of world 
Jewry, at least before 1939, and aimed at preserving a secular 
national culture in that language. 

Even before the Nazi Holocaust, the Zionist criticism of 
Diaspora nationalism was its unrealism. It was argued that na- 
tional identity would be abandoned by Jews in the Diaspora, 
at the very least because of economic and social demands 
made upon the individual Jew by his quest for personal eco- 
nomic success. Some sentiment might remain, but inner Jew- 
ish content would inevitably evaporate in any post-ghetto so- 
ciety, even in one such as Poland between the two world wars, 
where bitter discrimination continued to exist in many areas. 
Zionism held that a continuing secular Jewish identity was, as 
a matter of social fact, possible only where Jews had achieved 
territorial concentration. Moreover, to be historically valid, a 
nation had to be involved in its own land, the soil of its an- 
cestors, not in some new arrangements in new places, and the 
people had to revive its capacity to speak its own classic lan- 
guage, Hebrew. This was not only valid historic identity, but 
also the preservation in the secular, modern context of the 
best resonances of the religio-national past. 

In contemporary Israel, therefore, the question of Jew- 
ish identity revolves around the interpenetration between 
the older, religious and halakhic definitions of who is a Jew 
and the both more contemporary, and far older communal- 
national emphases. Very small elements within the whole of 
Israel would go so far as to declare themselves to be Jewish 
Canaanites; however, many are in sympathy with the idea 
that the strictest of religious tests cannot be applied to those 
non-Jews by birth who have chosen to identify themselves in 
Israel with its Jewry. On the other hand, in circles far wider 
than those of the officially Orthodox, there is continuing and 
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even increasing concern about returning to a sense of tradi- 
tion which is beyond the purely secular. Indeed, one of the 
recurring problems studied by Israel sociologists is whether 
its population, and especially its younger population of Jews, 
regard themselves as primarily Israelis or primarily Jews. By all 
of the usually established criteria, from religious observance 
to involvement in the destiny of world Jewry, the Orthodox 
and most of the non-Sabras of all persuasions rank as “Jews.” 
The non-Orthodox Sabras consider themselves “Israelis” on 
all counts except that they feel strongly about their connec- 
tion to the Jews of all the world and their involvement in this 
international destiny. 

In recent years the question of what is contemporary 
Jewish identity has been a matter of considerable political and 
social concern for the State of Israel. Under its Law of Return 
all Jews have a right to automatic admission and immediate 
citizenship in Israel. For this purpose non-Jewish spouses and 
the often halakhically non-Jewish children (of gentile moth- 
ers) have been allowed to accompany the Jewish member of 
the family who emigrated to the land of his ancestors. Many 
of the problems which have thus arisen have been solved in- 
dividually by ritual conversion, but the question of definition 
was inevitably tested further by a Jew by birth who had be- 
come Christian (the Brother Daniel Case before the Supreme 
Court of Israel in 1966, see *Apostasy), and by intermarried 
nonbelievers who refused to allow their children to undergo 
ritual conversion (the Shalit Case of 1970). The Supreme 
Court of Israel decided against Brother Daniel, despite his 
valid halakhic claims to Jewish status, on the ground that he 
had chosen to remove himself by conversion from the history 
and destiny of the Jewish community. In the Shalit case, the 
court ruled that the technically non-Jewish children of this in- 
termarried couple should be registered as Jews because they 
were growing up within the Jewish community of Israel as 
indissolubly bound to its destiny. Such registration, however, 
would have no bearing in matters of marriage and divorce. 
This emerging consensus was inevitably involved with concern 
about what such new, legal definitions of what is a Jew would 
do to the unity of world Jewry, where, in theory, the halakhic 
definition prevailed. Considerations such as these were im- 
portant in the overturn by the Israeli Knesset of the Supreme 
Court’s decision in the Shalit case, by reaffirming the halakhic 
definition. Years earlier, in 1958, after a governmental decision 
that anyone who declared himself to be Jewish would be reg- 
istered as such, the then prime minister, David Ben-Gurion, 
wrote to a wide variety of Jewish religious, intellectual, and 
legal figures both in Israel and in the Diaspora. The answers 
that he received ranged from reaffirmation of the halakhah 
to acceptance of inner emotional choice and labeling by the 
outside world as valid forms of Jewish identity. 

The social situation of world Jewry outside Israel more 
nearly approximates the second rather than the first defini- 
tion. In the major center of the Jewish Diaspora, the United 
States, the rate of intermarriage is now generally held to be at 
least one in two. It is estimated that many thousands of con- 
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versions to Judaism are taking place every year, the largest 
number under Reform auspices, and thus not halakhically 
satisfactory. There are even a number of Jewish clergy in the 
U.S. who are officiating at intermarriages even without con- 
version. All of these non-Jews are coming into some relation- 
ship with the Jewish community, and even the many who live 
entirely outside it are affected in some degree, even in those 
cases where their spouses are substantially dejudaized. Among 
those born and raised as Jews, the whole corpus of contempo- 
rary American Jewish sociology has had as its major subject in 
this generation repeated study of such questions as the rapid 
evaporation of Jewish ritual observance and intensive Jewish 
learning, the negligible rate of regular synagogue attendance, 
and the erosion of opposition to associating or marrying out- 
side the Jewish group. On the other hand, these same studies 
have proved a very high rate of almost exclusive association 
of Jews each with the other even among those younger Jews 
who affirm little or nothing of the content of the Jewish tradi- 
tion and an ongoing sense of at least passive involvement in 
what happens to Jews all over the world. To be sure, there are 
small, though notable, circles of younger Jewish intellectuals 
in all of the extreme revolutionary groups, and Jews also figure 
prominently among those who are dropping out of society in 
the name of highly personalist, often mystic, fulfillment. Even 
among these, some Jewish consciousness is still present, and it 
certainly does exist among the vast majority of their less radi- 
cal contemporaries. This emerging, or eroding, Jewish identity 
is historic, in a very muted way, and situational. 

The fate of Jewish identity in Eastern Europe, particularly 
after World War 1, evolved under far different circumstances. 
The fundamental fact underlying this development is the un- 
changing concept, shared there by Jews and non-Jews alike, 
that the Jews are a historic, ethnic unit, i.e., a people, a “na- 
tionality” or even a “nation,” into which a person is born and 
to which he belongs, whether he lives up to it in his linguis- 
tic, cultural, and religious habits or not. Out of this concept 
emerged for some periods and under favorable political cir- 
cumstances, certain forms of official Jewish autonomy, mainly 
in educational and cultural facilities (as, e.g., in Poland, the 
Baltic states, and also in the Soviet Union in its first decades, 
where even an unsuccessful experiment of Jewish territo- 
rial autonomy in *Birobidzhan was made). Ultimately, how- 
ever, particularly from the 1950s, Jewish identity in the Soviet 
Union became trapped into an unprecedented cruel paradox. 
The obligatory registration of each individual born of Jewish 
parents as being of Jewish nationality, even when he is a de- 
clared atheist or even a convert, remained in force, though all 
traces of the Jewish historical heritage and of Jewish educa- 
tional or cultural facilities were eradicated, thus transform- 
ing the Jewish population into a kind of a “ghost nation.” In 
other East European countries, the registration of the Jewish 
nationality was optional, and not obligatory; but eventually 
this formality did not lead to the obliteration of Jewish iden- 
tity through the assimilation of a sizable number of Jews into 
the majority nation, but rather to mass emigration, to Israel 
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or to other countries, since the formal option did not change 
the traditional concept of the Jew, sometimes even people of 
partly Jewish descent, as being ethnically different and “alien.” 
This fact was often exploited in antisemitic campaigns for po- 
litical purposes, as, e.g., in Poland in 1968-70. In the U.S.S.R. 
the paradox of the obligatory registration of the Jewish na- 
tionality, though devoid of any historical or cultural content, 
caused a growing manifestation of Jewish identity and even 
identification with the independent Jewish nation in Israel, 
mainly among the younger generation, including spontane- 
ous efforts of small groups to study Hebrew and Jewish history 
and to congregate en masse in and around the synagogues in 
the great cities. The tension engendered by it transformed the 
solution of the problem of Jewish identity in the Soviet Union 
gradually into an international moral issue of major magni- 
tude (see *Antisemitism, in the Soviet Bloc, ‘Assimilation, in 
the Soviet Union, *Russia). 

In the last third of the 20" century there were many Jews, 
especially that worldwide, intensely Jewish, religiously tradi- 
tionalist minority, for whom the question of Jewish identity 
was decided by the halakhah. The overarching institutions 
of world Jewry, while paying respect to this view, determine 
their policy by broader and more amorphous considerations 
of history and situation. So, when the last remaining, com- 
pletely dejudaized, almost entirely intermarried communists 
of Jewish parentage in Poland were purged in 1968, the Israeli 
government provided them with the necessary exit passports, 
even though few were going to Israel; the world Jewish social 
service budget took care of the overwhelming majority who 
opted to go to other countries. Those who suffer as Jews, re- 
gardless of their own perception of that suffering, and those 
whose Jewish consciousness might one day be rekindled, re- 
main part of world Jewish concern. In the broadest sense, 
significant elements of world Jewry in the modern era have 
defined, and are defining, Jewish identity as a community of 
history and destiny of those who still feel their involvement 
in this community or about whom others feel strongly that 
these people belong to Jewry. ee 

In the last third of the 20° century significant develop- 
ments occurred in the three largest centers of Jewish life - 
the Soviet Union, the United States, and Israel. In the Soviet 
Union, the upsurge of Jewish feeling triggered by Israel’s Six- 
Day War created steady pressure for immigration to Israel and 
the accompanying phenomenon of the *”refusenik,” denied an 
exit visa by the Soviet authorities, as well as open celebration 
of Jewish holidays in the streets of Russian cities. With the col- 
lapse of the Communist system the mass emigration of Soviet 
Jewry commenced, most arriving in Israel, where it may be 
said that for most a process of “Israelification” set in which, 
though it involves sets of identities tied to the everydayness 
of life in a modern Western society, also bears the powerful 
imprint of the country’s Jewish identity. In the former Soviet 
Union itself, Jewish communal life has also revived, centered 
on synagogues, community centers, and an extensive Jewish 
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educational system, often under the auspices of Chabad rab- 
bis but also with the support of the Jewish Agency and other 
international organizations. In the United States all the dis- 
turbing demographic trends noticeable since World War 11 
continued, but here too Jewish identity was fortified among 
identifying Jews, partly as a result of the emotions generated 
by the Six-Day War and partly as part of the general upsurge 
of ethnic pride in the United States in which blacks and Alex 
Haley’s Roots played a pioneering role. However, the precise 
nature of this Jewish identity, which seeks to affirm Diaspora 
life as a legitimate variety of Jewish experience, no less valid 
than a Jewish experience centered in a Jewish state, remains 
problematic, if only for demographic reasons. In the last analy- 
sis, the Jewishness of this identity does not prevent Jews from 
drifting away from Judaism, even if Judaism is perceived as 
no more than a cultural identity or intellectualized under the 
rubric of a Diaspora multiculturalism that seeks “to create a 
community of communities and a culture of cultures,’ as the 
editors of Insider/Outsider put it. 

In Israel, Jewishness permeates everyday life. How one 
defines oneself — as a Jew, Israeli, human being, or professional 
person - does not alter the context of this daily life, which is 
life in a Jewish state whose symbols, ceremonies, aspirations, 
and commonality are rooted in palpable Jewish experience. 
In Israel one may be Jewish in spite of oneself. This is its sav- 
ing grace, and the meaning of the Jewish state. It cements the 
Jewish identity and, like the strictest Orthodoxy, ensures its 
survival. 

[Fred Skolnik (2"¢ ed.)] 
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JEWISH IMMIGRANT AID SERVICES OF CANADA 
(JIAS), one of the oldest chartered nonprofit settlement or- 
ganizations in Canada. For over 80 years j1as has been the 
voice of the Canadian Jewish community on issues of inte- 
gration and resettlement in Canada and has helped in the 
settlement of hundreds of thousands of Jewish immigrants 
to Canada. The agency continues to champion the cause of 
new immigrants and refugees by positively influencing Ca- 
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nadian immigration laws, policies, and practices, and by en- 
suring that they are humane in nature and responsive to the 
needs of new arrivals to Canada. j1As also assists individuals 
to navigate the Canadian immigration process and works for 
the integration of Jewish immigrants into local communities 
across Canada. 

JIAS was founded in the wake of World War 1. In 1919, the 
Canadian Jewish Congress (cyc) was formed. At its plenary, 
the delegates, moved by the plight of Jewish refugees in Eu- 
rope, called upon the government of Canada to maintain an 
open door policy and reject restrictionist pressure to exclude 
a “whole race or nation.” But cyjc was weak, and its leaders, in- 
cluding Lyon *Cohen and Sam *Jacobs, realized that a separate 
organization was needed to deal with issues of immigration. 
The Jewish Immigrant Aid Society was established in 1920, 
and incorporated in 1922. 14s opened an office in Montreal 
and was soon lobbying government on immigration issues and 
assisting individual Jews in dealing with immigration authori- 
ties. As a community agency, J1As also became the center for 
the sponsorship and transportation of immigrants, challeng- 
ing the fixers, agents, and lawyers who sought to profit from 
the immigration process. 

JIAS was arguably the most active Jewish communal or- 
ganization in the 1920s. In its early years JIAs was active in as- 
sisting Russian refugees trapped in Romania and immigrants 
detained at Canadian ports of arrival. While the agency suf- 
fered under the weight of serious financial strains and an in- 
creasingly restrictionist Canadian immigration policy, it suc- 
ceeded in intervening with the government to allow the arrival 
of several thousand Jewish refugees and the release of most of 
the detainees. While its financial situation remained difficult, 
JIAS soon earned the respect of the government and the Jewish 
community for its efforts on behalf of Jewish immigration. 

With the Nazi seizure of power in Germany, the situation 
for European Jewry became more precarious. cjc was revital- 
ized and, in partnership with j1s, turned to the challenge of 
dealing with the policies of a government determined to re- 
strict immigration and that of Jews in particular. Jewish del- 
egations met with government immigration authorities, but 
their lobbying efforts were rebuffed. Only after World War 11 
and a reopening of immigration was J1As able to turn its ef- 
forts to the rescue, resettlement, and rehabilitation of Jews. 
Notably, in the aftermath of the Holocaust, j1as, together 
with the Jewish Labour Committee and the Canadian Jewish 
Congress, successfully lobbied the government to allow the 
entry of orphans and workers. In all, some 35,000 Holocaust 
survivors and their children settled in Canada between 1947 
and 1957. Servicing so large and sudden an inflow of immi- 
grants strained J1As resources and led to a duplication of ser- 
vices by other Jewish agencies. In 1947 Joseph *Kage was ap- 
pointed executive national vice president and, with Canada 
now a major immigrant-receiving country, Kage was instru- 
mental in restructuring J1As so as to assist in the immigra- 
tion and integration of Holocaust survivors and other Jew- 
ish immigrants. 
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In 1956 J1AS was in the lead helping with the resettlement 
of Hungarian Jews fleeing the failed Hungarian Revolution, 
and the wave of Jewish immigrants arriving in Canada from 
North Africa. In 1968, a purge of “Zionist elements” in Poland 
led to the emigration of most of the Jewish community. J1as 
helped in the resettlement of some in Canada. j1as’ largest 
postwar challenge was assisting in the transport and integra- 
tion of Soviet Jewry. Beginning in the 1970s, their migration 
to Canada grew until it reached some 30,000 arrivals. j1as 
has helped not only with their resettlement but with their in- 
tegration into Jewish life. Since the 1980s, j1as has helped in 
the resettlement of Jews from Syria, the former Yugoslavia, 
and Argentina. 

By the beginning of the 21° century there was an organi- 
zational restructuring of J1AS, so that there are three separate 
Jewish immigrant service provider agencies. Jewish Immigrant 
Aid Services of Canada, funded by ura, with its head office 
located in Toronto assists Jewish newcomers to immigrate and 
settle in Canada. It also provides information and support to 
Jewish Family Service agencies serving new immigrants across 
the country. 14s Toronto, located in Toronto, is a charitable 
organization (under the laws of Canada) funded jointly by the 
Jewish community and federal and provincial governments. 
Serving more than half of all Jewish immigrants arriving in 
Canada, J1As Toronto assists newcomers to become part of 
the Toronto community. Similarly j14s Montreal, located in 
Montreal, is also a charitable organization (under the laws of 
Quebec), funded jointly by the Jewish community and gov- 
ernment to assist new immigrants to become part of the Mon- 


treal/Quebec society. 
[Frank Bialystok (274 ed.)] 


JEWISH LABOR COMMITTEE, a Jewish communal agency 
linking the organized Jewish community and the Labor move- 
ment. Representatives from a number of trade unions and 
other organizations traditionally identified with the Jewish 
labor movement assembled at a conference in New York City 
in 1934 and launched the Jewish Labor Committee, charging 
it with the following tasks: (1) support of Jewish labor insti- 
tutions in European countries; (2) assistance to the anti-Hit- 
ler underground movement; (3) aid to the victims of Nazism; 
(4) cooperation with American organized labor in fighting 
anti-democratic forces; (5) combating antisemitism and other 
evil effects of Fascism and Nazism upon American life. 
During the first five years of its existence, the Jewish 
Labor Committee concentrated mainly on supporting anti- 
Nazi labor forces in Europe and sending relief to Jewish labor 
institutions there, especially those maintained by the *Jew- 
ish Labor Bund and the “left” Labor Zionist movement (the 
“right” Labor Zionists organized their own relief and reha- 
bilitation committee), and encouraging and strengthening 
U.S. and Canadian opposition to the Nazis, in the labor and 
democratic left, as well as in the community-at-large. At the 
same time it organized mass anti-Nazi demonstrations; in 
1936, with the American Jewish Congress, through the Joint 
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Boycott Council, it conducted a boycott on German goods 
and services. 

After the outbreak of World War 11, the emphasis shifted 
to efforts to save Jewish cultural and political figures, as well 
as Jewish and non-Jewish labor and socialist leaders facing 
certain death at the hands of the Nazis. With powerful help 
from the American Federation of Labor, the Committee suc- 
ceeded in bringing over a thousand such individuals to the 
United States, or to temporary shelter elsewhere. 

Beginning in the late 1930s, the Committee became in- 
creasingly concerned with Jewish defense work and com- 
munity relations in the United States. It was one of the four 
founders of the short-lived General Jewish Council and helped 
organize the National Community Relations Advisory Council 
[re-named the National Jewish Community Relations Advi- 
sory Council in 1968 and Jewish Council for Public Affairs in 
the 1997], of which it is still an active member. Unlike other 
community relations agencies, the JLc has its sphere of ac- 
tion clearly delineated: it strives to represent Jewish interests 
in the American labor movement, and labor interests in the 
Jewish community. Working with the American Federation 
of Labor-Congress of Industrial Organization since the fed- 
eration’s formation in 1956, the yLc works with and has the 
support of a wide range of unions and their associated orga- 
nizations, locally as well as nationally. Comprising diverse or- 
ganizations and a variety of ideological groups, the Commit- 
tee has been guided in its work by pragmatic policies rather 
than by a clear Jewish philosophy. While Bundist influence 
was significant in the organization, particularly in the early 
period, the organization has had a positive position on the 
State of Israel since 1948. 

The JLc is a member of the Conference of Presidents of 
Major Jewish Organizations, the Memorial Foundation for 
Jewish Culture, as well as the Conference on Jewish Mate- 
rial Claims Against Germany and the National Conference 
on Soviet Jewry. The jic holds both national conventions of 
delegates and committee meetings of its executive committee 
and national board. In 2005, the organization, with headquar- 
ters in New York, had staffed field offices in Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Detroit and Los Angeles, and lay-led groups in 
Washington, D.c.; Cleveland, Ohio; Phoenix, Arizona; and 
Seattle, Washington. Its funding comes from independent 
campaigns, contributions from trade unions, allocations from 
welfare funds, and grants from foundations. Originally a body 
of organizations and unions, the Committee has also had in- 
dividual members since the mid-196o0s. 
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JEWISH LANGUAGES. 

History 

The linguistic history of the Jews accurately mirrors their dis- 
persion over the world. The prehistory of the Hebrews took 
place in the Aramaic sphere, and the impact of that tongue 
on the first “Jewish” language, Hebrew, was so strong that it 
has been called a fusion of Canaanite and Aramaic. ‘The life- 
span of Hebrew covers roughly the period of the political in- 
dependence of those speaking it. It does not, however, coin- 
cide with the era in which they inhabited Erez Israel because, 
some centuries before the Christian era, Hebrew had started 
giving way to Aramaic, which had been spreading over wide 
areas of western Asia, including Palestine. Different branches 
developed which had their parallels in Judeo-Aramaic (i.e., the 
Jewish forms of Aramaic). Both language groups survived un- 
til the seventh century c.z. Two branches, however, are still 
alive - in far developed forms - the larger one in a few small 
communities in Kurdistan, Christian as well as Jewish. The 
language of the Jews there is known as Jabali. 

Long before the end of the Second Temple period the 
Greek Koiné had been adopted by the Jews of the Hellenis- 
tic world - in the Balkans, Cyprus, southern Italy (Graecia 
Magna), the Black Sea region, and Egypt. The other great lan- 
guage of European classical antiquity, Latin, played a certain 
role in Jewish linguistic history. However, Blondheim’s theory 
according to which the Judeo-Romance languages sprang 
from a common Judeo-Latin stock proved to be farfetched. 
The Jewish communities of Late Antiquity were Greek-speak- 
ing even after they settled in Rome and in the western prov- 
inces of the Empire. The crystallization of a specifically Jew- 
ish counterpart of the various Romance vulgars goes back to 
a far later period. Moreover not every scholar of Jewish lan- 
guages would add the determiner “Judeo-” to the Romance 
languages spoken by Medieval Jews in the Romance country. 
The Old French used by Rashi in 11"8-century France and the 
Old Spanish used by Iberian Jews before the expulsion do 
not seem to have differed from the languages of the Christian 
surroundings. Indeed, the use of Hebrew letters in order to 
commit the Romance vernaculars to writ does not constitute 
a sufficient criterion to consider a Jewish variety of Romance 
vulgar (Jaaz) a full-fledged Judeo-Language. 

To the east of the Romance territory, Germanic has given 
rise to only one Jewish language: *Yiddish. This originated 
among Romance-speaking Jews who either immigrated to a 
German-speaking region or else inhabited a Romance area 
that had been taken over by a Germanic tribe. Nothing is 
known about the Jews in Germany between Roman times and 
the Carolingian period, so that Jewish history there effectively 
begins in the ninth century c.£. It is thought that *Yiddish did 
not evolve as a separate language before the 13" century, that 
is, at the stage of Middle German. The process of koineiza- 
tion that led to the crystallization of Proto-Yiddish is bound 
up with the beginning of the emigration of the German Jews 
eastwards, following the growing hostility of the Gentile sur- 
roundings. The components of this koiné are not always easy 
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to identify. Several theories compete. The first one sees Rhine- 
land as the cradle of Yiddish. The second one associates the 
nucleus of Yiddish with Central dialects like Thuringian or 
East-Franconian. Besides, some features from such Southern 
dialects as Bavarian are recognizable in the koiné on which 
Yiddish is based. 

A small element of Romance origin still survives in pres- 
ent-day Yiddish. But the most important external influence 
exerted upon Yiddish was that of the Slavic languages. When 
Yiddish- or Proto-Yiddish- speaking Jews still lived in Ger- 
many, they may have been in contact with Czech. Later on, 
after their migration to Eastern Central and Eastern Europe, 
Polish played a crucial role in the process of Slavization of Yid- 
dish. Before ww u1, Yiddish-speaking Jews comprised three- 
quarters of the entire Jewish people. 

In the seventh century c.£. an important language 
change took place in the Orient. When the Arabs conquered 
much of western Asia, their new religion, Islam, was adopted 
by the inhabitants of wide areas in that region, and, with it, 
the Arabic language and alphabet. The Jews, too, adopted Ar- 
abic, although they did not abandon their religion and their 
alphabet. Their tongue, Judeo-Arabic, was like Arabic spoken 
over far too wide an area to remain uniform. Its most diver- 
gent branches are the Maghrebi ones of northwestern Africa, 
parallels to the local dialects of the Muslims (see *Judeo-Ara- 
bic/Judeo-Berber). 

However, not all the areas that embraced Islam adopted 
Arabic. The most important exception was Persia, although 
here the Arabic alphabet was taken over, many Persian schol- 
ars and poets writing in Arabic and the Persian language itself 
being strongly influenced by that tongue. Thus, in the Iranian 
lands the Jews developed a Jewish variety of Farsi usually called 
*Judeo-Persian; in Central Asia, the Jews of Uzbekistan devel- 
oped a Jewish variety of Tadjik; in Daghestan, the Dagh Chur- 
fut (“Mountain Jews”) speak *Judeo-Tatic, an archaic variety of 
Farsi enriched with Hebrew words. In the southern Caucasus, 
in Georgia, we come across a non-Semitic, non-Indo-European 
Jewish language, Judeo-Georgian, which hardly differs from 
the Georgian spoken by the non-Jewish surrounding. To the 
west, there arose another language of neither Semitic nor Indo- 
European stock: Crimchak, spoken by the Crimean Jews and 
belonging to the Turkic language family (see *Krimchaks). 

The languages of the Karaites form a group of their own; 
Karay in Lithuania and Poland; and Chaltay in the Crimea. 
Both of the latter go back to a common origin (in the Turkic 
family), but diverged widely. 

The inroads of secularization in the 19 and 20 centu- 
ries have affected all the Jewish languages. Since statistics are 
not available, we do not know to what extent the number of 
speakers in each group has decreased. 


Causes 

New languages have perpetually come into being in the course 
of history. The causes are common to all linguistic develop- 
ment: migration, involving separation from the original lan- 
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guage territory; divergence, through the growth of different 
political centers; and intermingling of populations, through 
conquest or pacific interpenetration. Of these causes only one 
has played a role in Jewish linguistic history - migration, i.e., 
the dispersion of the Jews over Asia and Europe during the 
centuries around the beginning of the Christian era. However, 
once the dispersion had, in the main, been completed, migra- 
tion only rarely accounted for linguistic evolution, as in the 
development of East Yiddish and Judeo-Spanish. Language 
is a function of group life. The Jewish group is a creation of 
the Jewish religion, and that this is true of the past is beyond 
doubt. Hence the Jewish languages are creations of the group- 
forming factor of religion. This basic cause is reflected in fea- 
tures common to all of them: (1) they contain an element of 
Hebrew and Aramaic; (2) they are written in the Hebrew al- 
phabet; and (3) the origin of their respective spelling systems 
is talmudic orthography. 


Name 

The correct designation for the various linguistic structures of 
the Jews is Jewish languages. All other names make no sense 
in modern linguistic scholarship; the terms “dialects,” “jar- 
gons,’ “mixed languages,’ “corrupted languages,” “Creolized 
languages,” “Judeo-...,” etc. are to be rejected for the follow- 
ing reasons. Jewish languages are not jargons, because a jar- 
gon is the restricted vocabulary used by those engaged in a 
particular occupation, but does not form the general vehicle 
of communication among its members. The Jewish languages 
are not more mixed than many other tongues, ranging from 
English and German to Persian and Turkish. They are not 
corruptions, because they obviously fulfill their function. The 
individuals within the Jewish groups in question communi- 
cate with each other through the medium of the particular 
language. When a linguistic structure fulfills this function, it 
is not “corrupted.” There is much less justification for calling 
these Jewish tongues “Creolized” languages than there would 
be for classifying French or Spanish as “Creolized Latin.” 


The Hebrew and Aramaic Elements 

In the Jewish languages, Hebrew and Aramaic elements form 
part of an uninterrupted development in speech and writing: 
they represent the present linguistic stage of a continuous 
process, previous stages of which crystallized into the lan- 
guages of the Bible, Mishnah, Gemara, Midrash, liturgy, etc. 
In other words, they are connected with the sphere of religion, 
Judaism. This does not mean that the words in question are 
exclusively religious terms. Only a small minority can be so 
described. Moreover, these elements are to be found not only 
in the vocabularies of the Jewish languages, but also in their 
morphology and syntax, which cannot have any connection 
with religion. 


Script 

The Hebrew script is not included as part of the Hebrew and 
Aramaic elements, because language and script are indepen- 
dent of each other. Thus the script constitutes evidence of its 
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own for the religious basis of the Jewish languages. It is a fact 
that the alphabet in which a language is written is, broadly 
speaking, decided by the religion of those speaking it. Mal- 
tese, for example, materially an Arabic language, is written 
in Latin characters because the Maltese are a Christian peo- 
ple belonging to the Western (Roman Catholic) Church. The 
same is true of the Croats, who, therefore, use the Latin al- 
phabet for Croatian; while Serbian, for all practical purposes 
the exact same language, is written in the Cyrillic characters 
employed by the Eastern (Orthodox) Churches of Europe 
(apart from the Greek). The Arabic alphabet is used by the 
most heterogeneous languages and language-families (Persian, 
Urdu, Kurdish, Ottoman Turkish, Chagatay, Indonesian, Ma- 
lay, Swahili, Malayalam, Haussa, Nubian, Fula, etc.), because 
those speaking them are Muslims. Cases where the religious 
factor has not been the historical cause for the use of a script 
appear to be very rare. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Loewe, Die Sprachen der Juden (1911); S.A. 
Birnbaum, in: Essays Presented to Dr. J.H. Hertz (1943), 51-67; Idem, 
in: Slavonic and East European Review, 29 (1951), 42-443. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: H.H. Paper (ed.), Jewish Languages, Themes and Varia- 
tions (Proceedings of Regional Conferences of the Association for Jewish 
Studies Held at The University of Michigan and New York University in 
March-April 1975) (1978); J.A. Fishman (ed.), Readings in the Sociol- 
ogy of Jewish Languages (1985); S. Morag, M. Bar Asher, and M. Meyer 
Modena (eds.), Vena Hebraica in Judeorum Linguis. Proceedings of 
the 2"4 International Conference on the Hebrew and Aramaic Elements 
in Jewish Languages (Milan, October 23-26, 1995) (1999). 


[Solomon Asher Birnbaum / Cyril Aslanov (2"4 ed.)] 


JEWISH LEGION, military formation of Jewish volunteers 
in World War 1 who fought in the British army for the libera- 
tion of Erez Israel from Turkish rule. When Turkey entered 
the war on the side of the Central Powers (Oct. 30, 1914), two 
different concepts of the Jewish role in the world conflict 
emerged among Zionists. In November David *Ben-Gurion 
and Yizhak *Ben-Zvi submitted to the Turkish commander in 
Jerusalem a proposal to raise a Jewish Legion attached to the 
Turkish army. The project was approved by the Turkish mili- 
tary council in Jerusalem, and the first 40 Jewish volunteers 
began their training. Authorization, however, was soon can- 
celed by Jamal Pasha, the supreme commander of the Turk- 
ish army in Palestine and Syria, who instigated severe perse- 
cutions of Zionists. Many were imprisoned; others, among 
them Ben-Zvi and Ben-Gurion, were deported. Of the 18,000 
Jewish deportees and refugees, some 12,000 landed in Alex- 
andria, Egypt. 


The Zion Mule Corps 

Vladimir Jabotinsky advanced a diametrically opposite con- 
cept. In December 1914, while a roving correspondent of a 
Moscow daily, he arrived in Alexandria and expounded to 
the Palestine deportees the idea of raising a Jewish Legion 
to fight with the Allies in order to liberate Palestine from the 
Turks. Joseph *Trumpeldor, one of the deportees, fully em- 
braced Jabotinsky’s idea. It was also endorsed by the major- 
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ity of the Palestine Refugees’ Committee. On March 22, 1915, 
about half of the 200 people present signed a seven-line res- 
olution in Hebrew “to form a Jewish Legion and propose to 
England its utilization in Palestine.” Within a few days about 
500 enlisted, and training started immediately. Nonetheless, 
General Maxwell, commander of the British force in Egypt, 
told a delegation of the volunteers that an offensive on the 
Palestine front was doubtful and that regulations prohibited 
the admission of foreign nationals into the British army. He 
suggested that the volunteers serve as a detachment for mule 
transport on some other sector of the Turkish front. His pro- 
posal was rejected by most members of the Legion Commit- 
tee, including Jabotinsky, but Trumpeldor’s position was that 
any anti-Turkish front would “lead to Zion” 

Together with Lieutenant Colonel John Henry *Patter- 
son, delegated by the British military authorities, Trumpel- 
dor succeeded in forming the 650-strong Zion Mule Corps; 
562 of its members were sent to the Gallipoli front under Pat- 
terson, with Trumpeldor as second in command. The Zion 
Mule Corps’ services were highly appreciated by General Ian 
Hamilton, commander of the Gallipoli Expeditionary Force, 
who wrote to Jabotinsky on Nov. 17, 1915: “The men have done 
extremely well, working their mules calmly under heavy shell 
and rifle fire, and thus showing a more difficult type of brav- 
ery than the men in the front line who had the excitement of 
combat to keep them going” The unit, however, posed severe 
disciplinary problems, and punishments such as public flog- 
ging had to be meted out. In addition, the differences between 
the idealists and those who had joined only in order to escape 
from the misery of the refugee camps resulted in clashes be- 
tween Trumpeldor, the “Russian’, and the Sephardi Jews. It was 
Patterson’s goodwill and patience, coupled with Trumpeldor’s 
devotion, that held the unit together throughout the Gallipoli 
campaign. Six legionnaires were killed, 25 were wounded, three 
received military honors, and one was decorated with a Dis- 
tinguished Conduct Medal. The Corps was disbanded after the 
withdrawal of the ill-fated Gallipoli expedition early in 1916. 


The Royal Fusiliers 

Pursuing his project of a Jewish Legion for the Palestine front, 
throughout 1915-16 Jabotinsky had been trying unsuccessfully 
to win understanding and support in Rome (together with 
Pinhas *Rutenberg), Paris, and London. In London he was 
ignored by the War Office and met with active disapproval 
on the part of Jewish assimilationist circles, as well as most of 
the Zionist leadership; an exception was Chaim * Weizmann, 
who promised assistance. Among the few active supporters 
were also Meir *Grossman, Jacob *Landau, Joseph *Cowen, 
and Montagu *Eder. In 1915-17 Grossman was publishing a 
Yiddish biweekly, Di Tribune, in Copenhagen and promoted 
the Legion idea. Zionists in Russia, which Jabotinsky visited 
in 1915, were almost unanimous in their condemnation of 
the idea. Appeals to the Jewish youth in London's East End 
were frustrated by apathy, which frequently erupted into open 
hostility, fanned by anarchist and communist émigrés. Pub- 
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lic meetings, at which Jabotinsky, Trumpeldor, and Grossman 
tried to plead the Legion cause, were the scene of obstruction 
and abuse. Only about 300 signatures of men of military age 
were collected under the declaration: “Should the Government 
create a Jewish Regiment to be utilized exclusively for Home 
Defense or for operation on the Palestine front - I undertake 
to join such a Regiment?’ 

At the end of 1916, when 120 former Zion Mule Corps 
soldiers, who again volunteered into the British army, had ar- 
rived in London, the tide began to turn. Assigned as a unit 
to the 20" London Battalion, they formed the nucleus of the 
Legion. Jabotinsky enlisted as a private in this battalion and, 
together with Trumpeldor, submitted to the British govern- 
ment a petition proposing the formation ofa Jewish Legion for 
Palestine. Public opinion in Britain had been roused against 
the Russian Jews as “foreigners” who were earning their bread 
in the country and contributing nothing toward its defense. It 
was in this atmosphere that the British government decided to 
enlist the “foreigners.” This decision, coupled with the revolu- 
tion in Russia, weakened opposition to the Legion idea among 
Whitechapel’s Jews. In July 1917, Patterson was ordered by the 
War Office to commence the organization of the Jewish regi- 
ment, and Jabotinsky was put in charge of recruitment. On 
August 23, when the British cabinet was already preparing the 
Balfour * Declaration, the formation of a Jewish regiment was 
officially announced in the London Gazette. Initially, assur- 
ances were given that the unit would be unequivocally Jewish 
in character and would be provided with Jewish emblems. The 
efforts of anti-Zionist Jews, however, succeeded in frustrating 
these achievements, and the unit was designated as the “38 
Battalion of the Royal Fusiliers.” It was promised that when 
it had proved its mettle in action, it would be granted both 
a Jewish name and Jewish insignia. About 50% of the battal- 
ion were British-born or naturalized; the remainder included 
members of the former Zion Mule Corps, a large number 
of Russian Jews, and a curious mélange from several Allied 
and neutral countries. On Feb. 2, 1918, the battalion marched 
through the City of London with fixed bayonets, a special 
privilege granted by the Lord Mayor, and on the following 
day it embarked for Egypt, where it continued training. Late 
in April it was joined by the 39" Battalion of Royal Fusiliers, 
over 50% of which was American volunteers, commanded by 
Lieutenant Colonel Eliezer *Margolin. 

Transferred to Palestine in June 1918, the 38* Battalion 
was assigned front positions some 20 miles north of Jerusalem 
on the hills facing a Turkish encampment. There, Patterson 
later related, it “at once assumed a vigorous offensive policy” 
that “thoroughly scared the Turks, so much so that they never 
once attempted to come anywhere near our front.” Afterward, 
the battalion spent seven weeks in the tropical Jordan Valley, 
where malaria took a heavy toll of the unit. Of 800 men, no 
more than 150, and only half of its 30 officers, remained in 
active service at the end of this ordeal. Over 20 were killed, 
wounded, or captured; the rest were stricken with malaria, of 
whom more than 30 died. On September 19, the 38" Battalion 
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and two companies of Margolin’s 39' Battalion were assigned 
the task of capturing both sides of the Umm Shart ford across 
the Jordan River and advancing east beyond the Jordan. After 
the first attempt to gain the ford failed, Jabotinsky’s company 
“was ordered to make the second attempt ... and achieve the 
purpose at all costs.” The operation was successful. Margolin’s 
two companies of American volunteers crossed the Jordan 
and marched to al Salt, where Margolin was appointed com- 
mander of the town. General Chaytor, commander of Allen- 
by’s right wing, told the Legionnaires: “By forcing the Jordan 
fords you helped in no small measure to win the great victory 
gained at Damascus.” 


The Palestinian Volunteers 

Early in 1918 a strong movement for the formation of a Pal- 
estinian Jewish Legion developed among the 18,000-20,000 
Jews in the part of the country (Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, Jaffa, the 
settlements in Judea) by then occupied by the British army. 
The British forces were received as deliverers, and the call for 
volunteers, first made by General Hill, the British commander 
of the Jaffa-Tel Aviv area, received a response among the work- 
ers, the students of the Hebrew High School in Tel Aviv, and 
a few farmers, led by Moshe Smilansky. At a conference held 
in Jaffa on Feb. 15-16, 1918, the volunteers drafted their aims 
and chose a committee, and a mass meeting in Rehovot, at- 
tended by about 1,000 volunteers, was addressed by Jabotin- 
sky. These volunteers encountered great difficulties in their 
desire to enlist, as there was much hesitation on the part of 
the British, and some influential circles in the yishuv also op- 
posed the idea. In 1920 the British foreign office related that 
the initiative had come from “the Jewish population itself, 
rather than from any desire or even encouragement from the 
British authorities.” A petition with several hundred signatures 
was submitted to the military authorities in January 1918 but 
the authorization for recruitment was not given before May. 
According to the Foreign Office, “practically the whole avail- 
able Jewish youth, whatever their national status” had en- 
listed. The Jaffa area supplied 457 recruits (10% of its Jewish 
population) and Jerusalem supplied 350. Within the first few 
weeks, more than 1,000 men volunteered. Most of them were 
Ottoman subjects and, if captured by the Turks, would have 
been hanged. With the advancement of Allenby’s army, more 
volunteers were coming forward from the areas in the north; 
permission to join was given to 92 Turkish Jews who were pris- 
oners of war in Egypt. In August a recruiting office was opened 
in Cairo and attracted some 200 volunteers. Many Palestinian 
recruits were highly educated, with a thorough knowledge of 
the country; they spoke Arabic fluently, and were expert shots 
and horsemen. They were formed into the 40" Battalion of 
Royal Fusiliers, under the command of Colonel M.E. Scott, 
and were sent for training to the Tell al Kabir camp in Egypt, 
where they were kept for an unduly long time, so that they 
missed the decisive offensive in September 1918. 


The American Volunteers 
In America, enlisting for the Jewish Legion started practically 
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in 1917, after the publication of the Balfour Declaration. Most 
of the volunteers were aliens or holders of first naturalization 
papers and thus not eligible for the U.S. draft; some American- 
born citizens below the draft age of 21 deliberately misstated 
their age to join the Legion, and those eligible for the US. draft 
received transfers to the Legion-in-formation without diff- 
culty. One of the prime movers of the idea was the Po'alei Zion 
Party led by Ben-Gurion and Ben-Zvi. The Zionist Organiza- 
tion of America, which had been opposed to the Legion proj- 
ect, now decided - largely due to Justice *Brandeis’ influence - 
that “the Jewish Legion is one of the most important factors in 
the realization of the aims of political Zionism.” In February 
1918 the first group of 150 volunteers left New York for mili- 
tary training in Windsor, Canada; further contingents were 
leaving the United States at regular intervals of three weeks, 
and a total of 2,700 were ultimately accepted. Among them 
were some 200 Palestinian exiles in America, and 150 more 
were drawn from the local pioneer groups; Ben-Gurion and 
Ben-Zvi themselves enlisted on April 26, 1918. When a train 
carrying a group of volunteers passed through Bangor, Maine, 
it was flagged down to enable a crowd lining the tracks to see 
and embrace the Legionnares. The volunteers wore the Magen 
David on their khaki uniforms and had their own blue-white 
banner with the inscription, “IfI forget thee, O Jerusalem.” In 
August 1918 they sailed with the Canadians for further train- 
ing, first to Camp Eggbuckland in Plymouth, England, and 
then to the Tell-al-Kabir camp in Egypt, where they joined the 
39" Battalion. There was considerable dissatisfaction among 
them with the protracted training period, which lasted so long 
that the American volunteers did not see action in Palestine, 
for they arrived when the war had already ended. 


After the War 

When the armistice with Turkey was signed on October 31, 
the entire territory of Palestine was liberated from the Turks. 
The battered remnant of Patterson's 38' Battalion (predomi- 
nantly “English” with an admixture of “Americans”) took over 
the “line of communication” duty. It was soon joined by Mar- 
golin’s 39" Battalion (mostly American volunteers). Early in 
December 1918, the 40" Battalion (Palestinians only), which 
was deliberately kept in reserve in Egypt - allegedly for fur- 
ther training - also succeeded in being transferred to Pales- 
tine. By the beginning of 1919, the three battalions numbered 
over 5,000 men, about one-sixth of the entire British army 
of occupation, one-quarter of the infantry, and almost one- 
half of the white infantry regiments. While a large portion of 
the British contingent was transferred to Syria and southern 
Anatolia and another was sent to Egypt in the spring of 1919, 
the Legion’s strength had increased threefold from 1918, when 
only 1,500 were able to actually take part in the military op- 
erations. The major component constituted the volunteers 
from the United States (34%), followed by the Palestinians 
(30%), volunteers from England (28%), Canada (6%), Argen- 
tina (1%), and Turkish war prisoners (1%). After the victori- 
ous end of the Palestine campaign, the name “Royal Fusiliers” 
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was changed, as promised, to “Judean Regiment”; its insignia 
became a menorah with the Hebrew word “kadimah’” (before 
that, all officers and men at the front wore a Magen David on 
their sleeves: one battalion red, the second blue, and the third 
violet). The actual strength of the Legion could have been 
more than twice as large. Applications for enlistment came 
from several countries; 1,500 volunteered in Salonika; in It- 
aly, 2,000 Transylvanian prisoners of war applied to be en- 
listed; the “Mountain Jews” from Dagestan in the Caucausus 
sent emissaries offering all their youth. The number of those 
who had actually enlisted - in addition to the 5,000 in active 
service — by Armistice Day (Nov. 11, 1918) was 5,600 (mostly 
Americans, with a sprinkling from Canada); however, it was 
not considered worthwhile to send them to the Palestine front. 
They were demobilized directly from the original Legion base 
at Plymouth, where they had gone through their training un- 
der the command of Colonel J.S. Miller, a Jew. 

At an early stage, there was a definite plan to convert the 
Legion into a full-fledged brigade, comprising four battalions. 
Sir Nevil Macready, adjutant general of the British War Office, 
told Patterson that his aim was the formation of a complete 
Jewish Brigade. Allenby opposed such a project at the outset 
but later wrote to Patterson that he would “form a provisional 
Brigade of the Jewish battalions until a complete Jewish Bri- 
gade can be formed.” This plan was never fulfilled. “Instead,” 
relates Patterson, “we were pushed around from brigade to 
brigade and from division to division; in the space of three 
months we found ourselves attached to not less than 12 differ- 
ent formations of the British Army.’ British military authori- 
ties openly discriminated against the Legion. Jerusalem was 
placed out of bounds for Jewish soldiers. They were often so 
molested by the military police that, according to Patterson, 
the only way they could enjoy a peaceful walk outside the 
camp limits was by removing their distinctive badges. There 
were cases of disobedience and mutiny among the frustrated 
Legionnaires. 55 Canadian and U.S. volunteers in the 38 Bat- 
talion were sentenced by court martial to various terms of 
penal servitude, ranging from seven years downward (they 
were amnestied four months later), and 44 Legionnaires of 
the 39' Battalion received sentences of two to seven years 
(for most of them the term was reduced to one year; actually, 
they served six months). 


The Demobilization 

As long as the Legion remained in full strength, occupying 
strategically crucial positions, there was peace and order in the 
country. The situation began to deteriorate with the progres- 
sive whittling down of the Judeans. The anti-Zionist military 
administration was eager to promote their demobilization at 
the earliest possible date. When the formation of a standing 
army of occupation was announced, several hundred overseas 
(predominantly American) volunteers offered their services, 
but British headquarters sabotaged their reenlistment. Jabo- 
tinsky, who was urging the volunteers to stay on and who had 
himself registered for further service, was forcibly demobi- 
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lized in August 1919. Largely as a result of this official attitude, 
an ever-growing eagerness to be discharged and repatriated 
emerged among the American volunteers. Appeals to hold 
on in order to safeguard the security of the Palestine Jewish 
community were of little avail: very few believed that there 
was any real danger of Arab violence. A marked tendency to- 
ward speedy repatriation also developed among the Legion- 
naires from England. There were among them both volunteers 
and conscripts; the latter were predominantly tailors from the 
London East End, and only a few of them held Zionist con- 
victions. The “tailors,” however, remained in Palestine longer 
than any other group of overseas Jewish soldiers and were 
among the last to be discharged. The urge for demobilization 
that developed among the Palestinian volunteers was largely 
motivated by eagerness to resume work or to join a kevuzah. 
Yet several hundred of them clung to the belief that the up- 
building of Erez Israel required protection, and they fought 
strenuously against demobilization. When their period of en- 
gagement ended, they contrived to have it extended for three 
months and then for another three months. Nonetheless, the 
whittling down of the Legion proceeded. In the second part 
of 1919, only two of the three battalions were still in existence, 
then one (the Palestinian unit), and then only part of that. In 
the spring of 1920 a mere 300 to 400 men remained. 


During the Riots of 1920-21 

In 1920, when the first anti-Jewish riots broke out in Jeru- 
salem, the remnants of the Jewish Legion were confined to 
barracks. Two companies of a self-defense corps (Haganah), 
organized by Jabotinsky and trained by demobilized Legion- 
naires, marched to the Jaffa and Damascus Gates of the Old 
City of Jerusalem, but found them closed and guarded by Brit- 
ish troops. Jabotinsky and 19 others, mostly former Legion- 
naires, were subsequently arrested and sentenced to penal 
servitude by a British military tribunal (they were later amnes- 
tied). Sir Herbert *Samuel, the first high commissioner of Pal- 
estine, created a mixed Arab-Jewish militia, based on volun- 
tary enlistment. The last 400 Palestinian Legionnaires joined 
this formation, and Margolin was appointed commander of 
its Jewish half. On May 1, 1921, when anti-Jewish riots broke 
out in Jaffa, leaving behind 13 massacred Jews, Margolin en- 
tered the town with his men fully armed, without asking per- 
mission from the military authorities. Accused of breach of 
discipline, he was forced to resign. 

In 1921 the Executive of the World Zionist Organization 
requested of the British government that the 38''X-40" Royal 
Fusiliers (“Judeans”), as established in 1917-18, should “con- 
tinue to form part of the British Forces in Palestine”; recruiting 
of Jewish volunteers should be reinstituted until their number 
reached at least one-half of the proposed total strength (7,700) 
of the British garrison in Palestine. This demand was subse- 
quently endorsed by the Zionist General Council and by the 
126 Zionist Congress at Carlsbad (August 1921). The initial 
program of the *Revisionist movement, voted upon at its first 
world conference (April 1925), included as its central plank the 
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demand that the Jewish regiment be “restored as an integral 
part of the British garrison in Palestine.” At the 14» Zionist 
Congress (Vienna, August 1925), however, Weizmann reversed 
his previous stand and declared that under the existing cir- 
cumstances the demand for a Jewish Legion was “not only use- 
less but even harmful.” Faced with the decision of the Manda- 
tory administration to set up an Arab military unit for service 
in western Palestine and a Circassian one to serve on the 
borders of Transjordan, in October 1926 the *Vaad Leummi 
urged the administration to establish a purely Jewish military 
unit within the Transjordan Frontier Force. The demand re- 
mained unheeded, though individual Jews were accepted for 
service in it. The Palestine government promised to facilitate 
the settlement of demobilized Legionnaires on government 
land, but the promise was not honored, as areas offered by the 
government were not suitable for agricultural settlement. In 
1932, 60 former Judeans from the United States, Canada, and 
Argentina founded a moshav ovdim, *Avihayil, north of Ne- 
tanyah. Continuing the tradition of the Legion, 65 men, out of 
its population of 345, volunteered for military service during 
World War 11. In 1961 a cultural center (Legion’s House) and 
Museum of the Legion was inaugurated there. 


[Joseph B. Schechtman] 


History 

A definitive history of the Jewish Legion was published in He- 
brew by Yigal Elam, under the title Ha-Gedudim ha-Ivri'im 
be-Milhemet ha-Olam ha-Rishonah (1973). 
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JEWISH MESSENGER, THE, New York weekly. Issued 
first in 1857 as a semimonthly produced by the pupils of the 
school conducted by the Rev. S.M. *Isaacs, The Jewish Mes- 
senger soon became a weekly, edited by Isaacs till his death 
in 1878. It took a traditionalist, anti-Reform position in reli- 
gious matters and identified itself closely with the Board of 
Delegates of American Israelites. Before and during the Civil 
War it was strongly Abolitionist in viewpoint. On the death 
of S.M. Isaacs, the paper was taken over by his son Myer S. 
*Isaacs. Under his direction, its outlook became more favor- 
able to Reform Judaism. The Jewish Messenger was absorbed 
by the American Hebrew in 1903. 


JEWISH MORNING JOURNAL (Yid. Der Morgen Zhor- 
nal), U.S. Yiddish daily. Founded in 1901 by the politically con- 
servative and religiously Orthodox publisher Jacob Saphirst- 
ein, and edited by Peter Wiernik, the Morning Journal was 
for years New York City’s only morning Yiddish paper. This 
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resulted in it doing a highly profitable business in want ads. 
It was also unique in its support of the Republican Party. In 
1916 it reached its peak circulation of 111,000. The same year 
Jacob *Fishman was appointed editor, and under his direction 
(1916-38) the paper took on a more liberal, intellectual tone. 
Among some of the prominent writers on Fishman’s staff were 
the critics Bernard *Gorin and A. *Mukdoni, the poet Jacob 
*Glatstein, city editor Jacob *Magidov, and Gedaliah *Bub- 
lick, formerly editor of the Yidishes Tagblat. In common with 
the rest of the Yiddish press, the Morning Journal’ readership 
declined steadily after World War 1. In 1928 it absorbed the 
Yidishes Tagblat and in 1953 it merged with the *Jewish Day. 
In 1970 the circulation of The Day-Morning Journal was put 
at 50,000. It ceased publication in 1971. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Chaikin, Yidishe Bleter in Amerike (1946), 
index; J.L. Teller, Strangers and Natives (1968), index. 
[Hillel Halkin] 


JEWISH MUSEUM. The Jewish Museum in New York City is 
widely admired for its exhibitions and educational programs 
that inspire people of all backgrounds; it is the preeminent 
United States institution of its kind exploring 4,000 years of 
art and Jewish culture. 

The Jewish Museum was established on January 20, 1904, 
when Judge Mayer Sulzberger donated 26 objects to The Jew- 
ish Theological Seminary of America as the core of a museum 
collection. The museum was the first institution of its kind in 
the United States and one of the very few in the world when 
it was established. The incorporation of several major collec- 
tions - the H. Ephraim and Mordecai Benguiat Collection of 
objects from Smyrna, Turkey in 1924; the Danzig (then Ger- 
many and now Gdansk, Poland) Jewish Community Collec- 
tion in 1939; the Benjamin and Rose Mintz Collection from 
Warsaw, Poland, in 1947; and ceremonial objects, looted by 
the Nazis and recovered by the United States Military Gov- 
ernment in Germany, presented to the museum by the Jewish 
Cultural Reconstruction in 1952 — transformed the original 
holdings into a significant museum collection. A collection 
of numismatics was established through gifts of Samuel J. 
Friedenberg and his son, Daniel, for over 50 years beginning 
in 1948. Dr. Harry G. Friedman was a major donor, from 1941 
until his death in 1965, who purchased for the museum over 
several thousand works in all media from Europe, North Af- 
rica, and the Middle East. 

The collection was installed in the new Jacob H. Schiff 
Library of The Jewish Theological Seminary as The Museum 
of Jewish Ceremonial Objects in 1931. In 1944, Frieda Schiff 
Warburg gave the seminary her family residence at 1109 Fifth 
Avenue and 92"4 Street to house the Museum. The Jewish Mu- 
seum opened at its current location in the former Warburg 
mansion in 1947. 

This led to a new emphasis on temporary exhibitions of 
objects of various media. A fine arts collection was developed 
that encompassed not only paintings and sculpture, but also 
prints, photographs, and drawings. In 1956, the Tobe Pascher 
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Workshop was established for the creation of Jewish ceremo- 
nial art in a modern style. In the late 1960s, The Jewish Mu- 
seum began collecting and exhibiting archaeological arti- 
facts from Israel and the ancient Jewish Diaspora. There was 
an added impetus in the 1980s to collect the works of Israeli 
artists and contemporary art by American artists, spurred by 
research related to several exhibitions. Established in 1981, the 
National Jewish Archive of Broadcasting has since become the 
largest and most comprehensive body of television and radio 
programs on 20'-century Jewish culture in the United States. 
In the late 1990s, collecting contemporary ceremonial art and 
photography received greater emphasis. 

The museum reopened in dramatically expanded and 
renovated quarters at the Fifth Avenue mansion in 1993. In 
2005 The Jewish Museum maintained an important collection 
of 25,000 objects - paintings, sculpture, works on paper, pho- 
tographs, archeological artifacts, ceremonial objects, decora- 
tive arts, and broadcast media. 

Culture and Continuity: The Jewish Journey, originally 
mounted in 1993 and reinstalled in two stages in 2000 and 
2003, explores the dynamic interaction between continuity 
and change within Jewish culture and history that was im- 
portant for Jewish survival over 4,000 years. Highlights in- 
clude paintings by such artists as Max *Weber, Moritz Daniel 
*Oppenheim, Isidor *Kaufmann, Morris *Louis, Ken Ap- 
tekar, and Deborah Kass; prints by Ben *Shahn and El *Lis- 
sitzky; and sculptures by Chana *Orloff and Hannah Wilke. 
Displays of Torah ornaments and Hanukkah lamps allow 
the viewer to compare artistic styles from different parts of 
the world. Leonard Baskin’s 1977 sculpture, The Altar (based 
on the biblical story of the sacrifice of Isaac), considered the 
artist's greatest carving, is on view as is George *Segal’s 1982 
work, The Holocaust. Featured television excerpts range from 
David Ben-Gurion declaring the independence of the State of 
Israel in 1948 to Abraham Joshua Heschel and Martin Luther 
King, Jr. in Alabama in 1965 to Adam *Sandler singing part 
of The Hanukkah Song. 

The Jewish Museum has been host to some groundbreak- 
ing temporary exhibitions. Among them were Artists of the 
New York School: Second Generation (1957), featuring works 
by 23 emerging artists, including Helen *Frankenthaler, Jas- 
per Johns, Robert Rauschenberg, and George Segal; Primary 
Structures (1966), the landmark exhibition that defined the 
Minimalist movement; Lower East Side: Portal to American 
Life (1966); Masada: Struggle for Freedom (1967); Software 
(1970), a pioneering exhibition about information technol- 
ogy and interactive art; The Precious Legacy: Judaic Treasures 
from the Czechoslovak State Collections (1984) which brought 
to the United States treasures from the State Jewish Museum 
in Prague, the bulk of which had been confiscated from the 
Jews of Bohemia and Moravia by the Nazis for a proposed mu- 
seum to an extinct race; Gardens and Ghettos: The Art of Jewish 
Life in Italy (1986); The Dreyfus Affair: Art, Truth and Justice 
(1987), an acclaimed exhibition integrating the visual arts and 
social history; Too Jewish? Challenging Traditional Identities 
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(1996), which explored how ethnic consciousness had a pro- 
found effect on many Jewish artists; Marc Chagall: 1907-1917 
(1996); An Expressionist in Paris: The Paintings of Chaim Sou- 
tine (1998); New York: Capital of Photography (2002); Schoen- 
berg, Kandinsky, and the Blue Rider (2003); Modigliani: Beyond 
the Myth (2004); The Power of Conversation: Jewish Women 
and Their Salons (2005); and Sarah Bernhardt: The Art of High 


Drama (2005). 
[Jewish Museum Staff (24 ed.)] 


JEWISH NATIONAL FUND (Heb. >x1w? n°? TI? - (>"PP), 
Keren Kayemeth Leisrael), the land purchase and develop- 
ment fund of the Zionist Organization. It was founded on De- 
cember 29, 1901 at the Fifth Zionist Congress at Basle, which 
resolved: “The jNF shall be the eternal possession of the Jewish 
people. Its funds shall not be used except for the purchase of 
lands in Palestine and Syria.” The Hebrew name comes from 
the talmudic dictum about good deeds “the fruits of which a 
man enjoys in this world, while the capital abides (ha-keren 
kayyemet) for him in the world to come” (Pe'ah 1:1). A land 
fund was first suggested by Judah *Alkalai in 1847. It was pro- 
posed by Hermann *Schapira at the *Katowice Conference 
in 1884 and again at the First Zionist Congress in 1897. Scha- 
pira based his idea of public ownership of land on the biblical 
injunction “The land shall not be sold forever for the land is 
Mine,’ and on the institution of the Jubilee Year, which stipu- 
lates that all holdings which have changed hands revert to their 
original owners in the 50" year (Lev. 25:10, 23-24). 

JNEF leasehold contracts run for 49 years and can be pro- 
longed by the lessee or his heirs as long as they serve the pur- 
pose specified; holdings may neither be united with other do- 
mains nor divided among several heirs; the lessee needs the 
lessor’s consent if he wishes to use his holding for a purpose 
other than that stipulated in the contract; on rural tracts, the 
lessee must cultivate his own soil; ground rents are to be kept 
as low as possible, whether the land serves farming, industry, 
housing, or other purposes. 


Early Activities 

Between 1902 and 1907, the ynF had its administration in 
Vienna, where Johann *Kremenezki created a worldwide or- 
ganization for fund raising by means of JNF stamps, the Blue 
Box, a small tin collection box, and the Golden Book for hon- 
oring a person by donating a large contribution in his name 
which is inscribed in the book, which soon became popular 
Zionist symbols. In 1907 the head office was transferred to 
Cologne, with Max *Bodenheimer as chairman of the board 
of directors, and the JNF was incorporated in London as an 
“association limited by guarantee.” The first tract of land ac- 
quired was that of Kefar Hittim in Lower Galilee (1904), fol- 
lowed in 1908 by Ben Shemen and Huldah in Judea, and Kin- 
neret-Deganyah near Lake Kinneret. The JNF made its first 
experiments in tree planting in 1908 with the Herzl Forest, 
financed by its Olive Tree Fund. It aided urban development 
by long-term loans to the founders of Tel Aviv and by acquir- 
ing the building of the *Bezalel Art School in Jerusalem, land 
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for the Herzlia High School in Tel Aviv, and the *Technion in 
Haifa. It also financed the activities of the Palestine Office of 
the Zionist Organization. In 1914, with the outbreak of World 
War 1, the head office was transferred to The Hague in neutral 
Holland under Nehemia de *Lieme. In July 1920, the London 
Conference of the Zionist Organization, which established 
an additional fund, the *Keren Hayesod, declared the JnF to 
be “the instrument of the urban and rural land policy of the 
Jewish people,” devoted exclusively to land acquisition and 
improvement. 


Under the Mandate 

The first large settlement area was acquired in 1921 in the Jez- 
reel Valley (“The Emek”), increasing NF land property from 
4,000 to almost 15,000 acres (16,000 to 59,000 dunams) after a 
violent debate with Zionist leaders who preferred the acquisi- 
tion of urban holdings. In 1922, the head office was transferred 
to Jerusalem, and Menahem *Ussishkin became its president. 
During the later 1920s, it acquired the Emek Hefer, creating 
a continuous chain of Jewish settlement in the coastal plain, 
with the Plain of Zebulun as hinterland to Haifa port. The 
Arab riots of 1936-39, and the Peel Commission’s partition 
plan (1937-38) lent increased political importance to NF land 
acquisition. Jewish holdings and “*stockade and watchtower” 
settlements were rapidly extended to new regions (Beth-Shean 
and Huleh valleys, Manasseh Hills, Western Galilee, southern 
Coastal Plain). During World War 11, the JNF sought intricate 
legal expedients to overcome the severe restrictions imposed 
in February 1940 by the land regulations issued under the Brit- 
ish White Paper, and stepped up land acquisition even further. 
Opening up the northern Negev for Jewish settlement and 
strengthening positions in Galilee, it brought its possessions 
in 1947 to 234,000 acres (936,000 dunams), more than half 
the total Jewish holdings in Palestine. After Ussishkin’s death 
in 1941, a committee of three — Berl *Katzenelson, Rabbi Meir 
*Bar-Ilan (Berlin), and Abraham *Granott — headed the JNF 
board of directors. In 1945, Granott took over as chairman and 
on his death in 1960 was succeeded by Jacob *Tsur. 


In Independent Israel 

With the founding of the State of Israel, the emphasis of JNF 
activity shifted from land purchase to land improvement and 
development as well as afforestation, headed by Joseph *Weitz 
from the early 1920s. Besides swamp drainage (Jezreel Valley, 
Hefer and Zebulun plains, etc.), much was done for hill recla- 
mation through stone clearing and terracing, principally along 
the 1949 armistice borders, opening new areas for settlement. 
In the Negev contour-line plowing, planting of shelter belts 
around fields, and leveling of eroded terrain have won new 
areas for farming. The JNF’s most important swamp draining 
enterprise was that of the Huleh Valley (1952-58). By 1967 the 
JNEF had reclaimed a total of 120,000 acres (480,000 dunams) 
and another 125,000 acres (500,000 dunams) approximately 
through swamp draining, together totaling about a quarter 
of the 1.05 million acres of cultivated land inside Israel’s 1966 
borders. Up to 1947, the JNF planted 5,280,000 forest trees on 
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approximately 5,000 acres. Annual planting equaled or ex- 
ceeded these figures since 1948, bringing the total in 1967 to 
more than 90,000,000 trees and 100,000 acres, in addition 
to thousands of acres of degenerated natural brush rehabili- 
tated by adequate care. The JNF serves tourism by installing 
camping and picnic grounds in its forests, and participates in 
landscaping national parks and nature reserves. As part of its 
reclamation and afforestation programs, it has paved over c. 
1200 miles (2,000 kilometers) of roads, particularly in border 
areas. It also constructs storage dams to make storm-flood wa- 
ter available for irrigation. The JNF has aided immigrant ab- 
sorption by setting up “work villages” and providing work for 
newcomers, especially during periods of unemployment. Since 
the mid-1950s, the jnF has embarked on comprehensive re- 
gional development projects (the Adullam, Adoraim, Yatir re- 
gions in southern Judea, the Modi’in region in northern Judea, 
the Iron Hills and Mount Gilboa in Samaria, the Chorazim 
region north of Lake Kinneret, and, from 1963, Central Galilee 
bordering on Lebanon). In the 1960s, the JNF started building 
*Nahal outpost villages in reclaimed border areas. 

In July, 1960, the Knesset passed a fundamental law on 
Israel land holdings, followed by the Israel Land Administra- 
tion Law. An agreement between the JNE and the government, 
signed on August 1, 1960, set up an Israel Land Authority for 
the administration of all government and jnF holdings, with a 
council of seven government and six JNF representatives, and 
a Land Development Authority functioning in the JnF frame- 
work, with seven JNF and six government representatives on 
its council. The latter is responsible for land development and 
afforestation of all public land. In 1967, JNF land holdings to- 
taled more than 637,000 acres (2,549,000 dunams), including 
332,500 acres (1,330,000 dunams) which the JNF acquired from 
the state after 1948. In 1967, the government approved a con- 
cession to the jnF for the development of state domain land 
totaling 125,000 acres (500,000 dunams). 

‘The JNF derives its budget largely from contributions 
from world Jewry, which in the 1960s averaged 124,000,000 
per year; the balance of the 156,000,000 budget comes 
from leasehold fees and other sources. It operates in approxi- 
mately 40 countries. It engages in Zionist education in schools 
and youth movements both in Israel and abroad; a JNF teach- 
ers’ council is active in Israel, as well as in a number of Di- 
aspora countries. The jnF is headed by a board of directors 
consisting of 26 members elected by the Zionist General 
Council and up to three governors nominated by the Zionist 
Executive. 

After the Six-Day War the JNF reclaimed 11,000 acres of 
land and helped establish new settlements in both the Rafiah 
area and the Aravah. In afforestation work, JNF trees reached 
the 100 million mark. During the 1980s a quarter of the JNF’s 
trees were planted in the Negev, bringing its afforested area up 
to 45,000 acres. The JNF built dams and reservoirs to combat 
Israel's chronic water shortage, and in the 1990s started to re- 
habilitate the Hula Valley in order to prevent the flow of pol- 
lutants to the Sea of Galilee and restore the fertility of agricul- 
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tural lands. It also provided the infrastructure for housing the 
massive waves of immigrants during the decade. 

In the hundred years since it was founded, the JNF 
has planted more than 240 million trees, built more than 180 
dams and reservoirs, developed more than 250,000 acres 
of land, and created more than 1,000 parks throughout Israel. 
It ensured that Israel was the only nation in the world to end 
the 20 century with more trees than it had at the begin- 
ning. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Boehm and A. Pollak, Jewish National 
Fund (1939); A. Granott, Agrarian Reform and the Record of Israel 
(1956); J. Tsur, Old Concepts and New Realities (1962); J. Weitz, Activi- 
ties and Tasks of the Jewish National Fund (1933); idem, Afforestation 
Policy in Israel (1950); idem, Struggle for the Land (1950); Reports of 
Keren Kayemeth Leisrael to the Zionist Congresses, beginning from the 
Sixth Congress (1903- ). WEBSITE: www.kkLorg.il. 


[Jacob Tsur] 


JEWISH PUBLICATION SOCIETY, THE (jps), a non- 
profit, non-denominational association established to dissemi- 
nate works of Jewish content in English, founded on June 3, 
1888, as a membership organization and publisher. Two earlier 
attempts to establish an “American Jewish Publication Soci- 
ety” failed: the first founded by Isaac *Leeser in Philadelphia 
in 1845 and discontinued in 1851; the second founded by a 
New York group and lasting from 1873 to 1875. The third such 
body, The Jewish Publication Society of America, succeeded 
and has been in continuous operation since 1888. The organi- 
zational meeting was called in Philadelphia, then still consid- 
ered the cultural capital of the United States, by Rabbi Joseph 
*Krauskopf and Dr. Solomon *Solis-Cohen. In the 1990s, the 
Society dropped “of America” from its name, and broadened 
its original mission statement to encompass secular as well 
as religious works, for non-Jewish as well as Jewish readers 
throughout the world. 

The Society functions through a board of trustees, whose 
membership reflects geographic, professional, and religious 
diversity. The first president was Morris Newburger; his suc- 
cessors have included leaders in business, law, education, 
and medicine. The editorial committee, consisting of schol- 
ars and learned laypeople and originally known as the pub- 
lication committee, advises the professional staff and board 
of trustees on acquisitions. Committee chairs have included 
Mayer *Sulzberger, Cyrus *Adler, Jacob R. *Marcus, Gerson 
D. Cohen, Yosef Yerushalmi, and Chaim Potok. From 1919 to 
1950 the Society also operated a Hebrew-English press, estab- 
lished through the gifts of Jacob H. *Schiff. 

The Society’s first book was Lady Kate Magnus’s Outline 
of Jewish History (1890). In 1891 it began publication of Graetz’s 
six volume History of the Jews (1891-98). Among the many au- 
thors on the Society's list are Solomon Schechter, Louis Ginz- 
berg (Legends of the Jews, 7 vols., 1909-38), S.M. Dubnow, Leo 
Baeck, Cecil Roth, Jacob R. Marcus, Louis Finkelstein, S.W. 
Baron, Martin Buber, Mordecai Kaplan, S.Y. Agnon, Joseph 
Soloveitchik, Yehudah Amichai, and Avivah Zornberg. 
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yps has published works covering every aspect of Jewish 
life. During its first few decades when it was the only North 
American publisher of Jewish books in English, the Society’s 
list spanned the full spectrum of Jewish literature: history, 
Bible, rabbinics, textual commentary, biography and mem- 
oir, belles-lettres, politics and social science, folklore, intel- 
lectual history, contemporary thought, and children’s books. 
After other presses — organizational, commercial, academic, 
and Jewish — began publishing Judaica in English beginning 
in the 1920s and expanding after World War 11, the Society 
began to focus its publishing program. In recent times, it has 
moved away from scholarly monographs, belles-lettres, and 
overly commercial books, concentrating on Bible and com- 
mentary, classic texts in translation, reference and resources 
for adult Jewish learners and lay readers, and children’s books 
for middle readers. 

The Society has also published a number of series: the 
Schiff Classics (9 titles, 16 volumes); histories of Jewish com- 
munities (8 volumes); critical Bible commentaries (9 vol- 
umes, ongoing); and a series of biographies for young people. 
The American Jewish Yearbook (AyyB) was initiated by yps in 
1899, and was later published jointly by the Society and the 
American Jewish Committee from 1908 to 1995, after which 
Ajc continued as sole publisher. Occasionally the Society pub- 
lishes works jointly with other institutions and publishers. The 
annual number of volumes has varied between two and eigh- 
teen; in recent years, its annual list has averaged twelve new 
publications per year. 

Among the Society’s major undertakings have been two 
translations of the Hebrew Bible in English. The first trans- 
lation, adapted from the Protestant Revised Standard Ver- 
sion in light of Jewish interpretive tradition, appeared in 1917 
as The Holy Scriptures; a Hebrew-English edition appeared in 
1955. That same year the Society began a second translation, 
this time based on the Hebrew Masoretic text rather than 
on earlier English translations, with the twin goals of in- 
corporating the latest scientific research in philology, Com- 
parative Semitics, and archaeology; and of making the Bible 
more comprehensible to modern readers. First appearing in 
three separate volumes - Torah (1962), Prophets (1978), and 
Writings (1982), the final one-volume Jps TANAKH was pub- 
lished in 1985. A Hebrew-English edition was published in 
1999. 

The Society’s first editor was Henrietta *Szold, although 
she was never accorded the formal title. From 1892 to 1916, 
she served as secretary of the publication committee, and 
also performed the functions of editor, proofreader, some- 
time translator, and production manager. Later editors 
have included Isaac *Husik (1924-39); Solomon *Grayzel 
(1939-66); Chaim Potok (1966-74); and Ellen Frankel from 
1981. 
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JEWISH QUARTER. The existence of separate Jewish streets 
or quarters (Lat. Platea Judaeorum; Sp. Juderia; Fr. Juiverie; It. 
Giudecca; Eng. Jewry; Ger. Judengasse, Pol. Ulica Zydowska) 
originated in the voluntary preference of the Jewish commu- 
nity to live in a way that would enable it to keep to its laws 
and customs and defend itself from hostile attacks if need 
be. The nature and character of Jewish life, entailing obser- 
vance of the precepts, the necessity of maintaining a quorum 
for prayers, a cemetery, and mikveh, the need for providing 
mutual assistance as a persecuted and degraded minority as 
well as insecurity from attack by strangers and enemies - all 
combined to make Jews concentrate in a particular street or 
neighborhood in all the countries of Europe. At times, non- 
Jews also lived in the Jewish district, while Jews also lived 
outside it. These quarters were generally closed off by a wall 
and gates. Occasionally, they were even in the center of the 
city or in its main street. According to Benjamin of *Tudela, 
the Jews of *Constantinople had their separate quarter at the 
end of the 12" century. In several Spanish cities, such as *To- 
ledo, *Seville, and *Saragossa, the Jewish quarter constituted 
a separate townlet, surrounded by a wall and even fortified. 
The right to live in a separate quarter surrounded by a wall 
was granted to the Jews of *Speyer in 1084 by the bishop, at 
the express request of the Jews themselves; similar privileges 
permitting fortified “Jewish quarters” were granted to Jews in 
Christian Spain during the Reconquest. This changed as the 
status of the Jews deteriorated and the image of the Jew was 
even more viciously blackened. 


Establishment of the Ghetto 

From the beginning of the 16" century, the name given in Italy 
to the Jewish quarter, which was separated and closed off by 
law from the other parts of the town by a wall and gates, was 
“*ghetto.” From then on, the word ghetto has also been used 
to designate Jewish quarters which were officially set aside in 
other countries. Figuratively and erroneously, this name has 
also been regularly applied to quarters, neighborhoods, and 
areas throughout the Diaspora, which became places of resi- 
dence for numerous Jews. 

The root of the word ghetto has been sought in Hebrew 
(get - “bill of divorcement”), in Yiddish, Latin, Greek, and 
Gothic. There is, however, no doubt that the origin is geto 
nuovo (“the new foundry”), the site of the first separate Jew- 
ish quarter in *Venice from 1516. The Jews of Italy occasion- 
ally referred to the ghetto in their dialect as get, but the usual 
appellation was “courtyard” In the towns of southern France 
under papal rule where ghettos were established after the Ital- 
ian model, they were named carriére in French and mesillah 

“road”) in Hebrew. 

The idea of the ghetto in its restricted sense resulted from 
the tendency implanted in Christianity from the fourth to 
fifth centuries to isolate the Jews and humiliate them. It first 
appears in the West in the proceedings of the Church *coun- 
cils of the Middle Ages, especially at the third Lateran council 
(1179), where Jews and Christians were prohibited from liv- 
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ing together. Initially, this prohibition was enforced in a few 
places, as in London from 1276. From the beginning of the 15" 
century it was included - in conjunction with the prohibition 
on moneylending against interest and the order concerning 
the Jewish *badge - in the anti-Jewish program of the Chris- 
tian religious orders, especially in Italy; it was thus applied, 
for example, in Bologna from 1417 and in Turin from 1425. 
However, the ghetto did not appear as a permanent institu- 
tion until its introduction in Venice in 1516. Then Jews who 
sought refuge in the city, from which they had been banned 
over a lengthy period, were admitted on condition that they 
live in the geto nuovo quarter, an isolated island among the 
canals of Venice which could easily be completely cut off from 
its surroundings by a wall, gates, and drawbridges. In 1541, the 
geto vecchio (“the old foundry”) quarter was added for the in- 
tegration of Jews from Oriental countries, and the whole area 
was from then on known as the “ghetto.” 

In 1555, Pope Paul *1v in his bull Cum nimis absurdum 
ordered that the anti-Jewish program of the monks should 
be applied in Rome and the Papal States (see also Bulls, *pa- 
pal). On July 26, 1555, which fell on the Ninth of Av, the Jews 
of Rome were compelled to move to the new quarter on the 
left bank of the Tiber River; the area was immediately sur- 
rounded by a wall to isolate it from the city. After a short 
while, this innovation was also introduced in the other towns 
of the Papal States, and from 1562 the new institution became 
known, even officially, by the name of the Jewish quarter of 
Venice - “ghetto.” 

Pressure was also exerted on the other rulers of the Ital- 
ian states to introduce the ghetto (in Tuscany in 1570-71; in 
Padua in 1601-03; in Verona in 1599; in the duchy of Mantua in 
1612; etc.) so that the ghetto institution was finally established 
throughout Italy, with the exception of *Leghorn. 

The ghetto introduced by Christians was accompanied 
by imposition of the badge, compulsory attendance of Jews 
at conversionary sermons, restriction of the professions they 
were authorized to practice, and other humiliations. Generally, 
the authorities did not allow extension of the ghetto boundar- 
ies, even when the population had increased; the ghettos were 
therefore crowded and unsanitary. For the same reason, addi- 
tional stories were continually built onto the existing houses 
and the buildings were in constant danger of collapse; misfor- 
tunes occasionally occurred, and when fires broke out, severe 
damage was caused to the ghettos. 

According to papal decree, when a ghetto was estab- 
lished it was to have one gate only. In fact, however, it usu- 
ally had two or three gates. These were guarded by Christian 
gatekeepers, whose salaries the Jews were compelled to pay; 
they were closed at night and on all important Christian fes- 
tivals, including the Easter period, from the Thursday until 
the Sunday of Holy Week. At night and during Christian fes- 
tivals, no Jew was permitted to leave the ghetto. In several 
smaller localities, all the houses in the ghetto were connected 
to each other by passages and doors to facilitate movement in 
times of emergency. Non-Jewish landlords were not permitted 
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to raise the rents, and the rights of Jewish tenants were pro- 
tected by hazakah (“established claim”), an ancient institution 
recognized by Italian law (under the name jus gazaga). Al- 
though Jews were not allowed to acquire the houses in which 
they lived, the right of hazakah could be sold, purchased, or 
bequeathed, as though it were an actual property right. The 
ghetto, as all Jewish quarters in all periods, was an almost au- 
tonomous town and the institutions of the Jewish community 
operated within its boundaries; at times, the communal life 
of the ghetto was better organized than that of the Christian 
town in which it was situated. There were even Jews who did 
not ignore the positive aspects of the ghetto. In Verona and 
Mantua it was customary to commemorate the anniversary of 
its establishment by a special prayer in the synagogue. 

Toward the close of the 18" century, the severity of the 
ghetto regime was somewhat alleviated in several of the Ital- 
ian states. In 1796 the armies of the French Republic tore down 
the ghetto walls of all the Italian towns. However, the ghettos 
were reestablished after the fall of Napoleon in 1815, but not 
with the same measure of stringency. The ghetto walls were 
only rebuilt in Rome, Modena, and a few other towns. With 
the consolidation of the liberal regime in Italy during the 19 
century, the ghetto was again abolished, although there were 
still some occasional periods of reaction here and there. The 
gates of the Rome ghetto were destroyed in 1848; the right 
of residence of the Jews was, however, officially restricted to 
a special quarter until the fall of the papal regime in 1870. 
Outside Italy, the ghetto - in the original sense of the Italian 
term — was only enforced in the provinces under papal rule 
in southern France, in several German towns, and in a few 
places in eastern Europe. In detail, there were always consid- 
erable differences between them. 

For Holocaust period, see *Ghetto. 


[Cecil Roth] 


In Muslim Countries 

Well before the advent of *Islam the preference of religious 
and ethnic groups to live together in their own streets was 
commonly known in the Orient. These streets finally became 
distinct quarters. The quarters in which the majority of the 
population was Jewish were usually given the name of hdrat 
al-yahid, which literally translated from the Arabic means 
“Jewish Quarter,’ or simply al-hdra, as in *Tunisia, *Algeria, 
and *Tripolitania. In *Persia they were known as mahallat 
al-Yahad, in the Balkans as mahalla, while in *Yemen they 
were named qdat al-Yahid; the term masbata (namely, the 
place where those who observe the Sabbath live) was also em- 
ployed. The Jews themselves sometimes called their quarters 
shekhunat ha-Yehudim, the Hebrew equivalent of the various 
above-mentioned names. Barring a few exceptions, the Jew- 
ish quarters of Muslim countries had nothing in common 
with the ghettos of Christian countries. These quarters were 
not surrounded by a wall and did not have a gate which was 
closed at night, on the Sabbath, or on the Festivals. When such 
a wall existed, it was often because the whole town was divided 
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into several separate quarters which were partitioned off from 
each other by a wall which contained one or two gates; the 
gates were closed from dusk to dawn for security reasons or 
upon the order of the police. In the *Ottoman Empire the Jews 
were not compelled to live separately from the other inhabit- 
ants. The sole exception to this practice was in Yemen. Even 
when there were Jewish quarters, some Jewish families lived 
alone or in groups in the other quarters, dispersed among the 
Muslims. As early as the Middle Ages many Jews of *Baghdad 
lived in houses situated beyond the two quarters of the town 
where most of them had their dwellings. During the 12" cen- 
tury most of the Jews of *Fez lived in the north of the city, in 
a quarter which had been given to them when the town was 
founded at the beginning of the ninth century. There were, 
however, many others who lived in the center of the town, 
well inside the Muslim quarter. Those whose houses were di- 
rectly adjacent to the Great Mosque were dispossessed when 
it was decided to enlarge the structure. They were indemnified 
for their losses and left the site. During the era of its splendor, 
*Kairouan had a Jewish quarter, but it appears to have been a 
common occurrence for Jews to live outside this quarter. In 
Muslim *Spain the Jews often lived among the other inhabit- 
ants. The fortified Jewish quarters did not become the general 
rule until the country was reconquered by the Christian Span- 
iards. During that period, however, there were also Muslims 
who lived in quarters with a Jewish majority. Muslims were 
never forbidden to live in the Jewish quarters. Any difficul- 
ties, rather, arose from rabbinic laws which disapproved of the 
sale or rental of dwellings in the Jewish street to a gentile and 
granted priority rights over these dwellings to any Jew from 
the neighborhood. On the other hand, private houses belong- 
ing to Jews and Christians were to be found in all the quarters 
of the town. For this reason the Muslim religious authorities 
would not allow these houses to be higher than the neighbor- 
ing mosque or the houses of the “believers.” 

In Muslim countries, the Covenant of *Omar did not 
stipulate the physical separation of the Jews from the “faith- 
ful” (the Muslims), neither in towns nor in villages. On the 
contrary, in order to propagate their religion, the early Muslim 
theologians recommended that the “unbelievers” (Jews and 
Christians) be encouraged to live in all the quarters of the large 
towns. They said that they would thus become acquainted with 
the religion of the Prophet Muhammad by observing the lives 
of its believers at every moment. There were only a few Muslim 
jurists of the later periods who advised that non-Muslims be 
confined to separate quarters. Until the beginning of the 15 
century, however, the orthodox Muslim rulers or their rep- 
resentatives had never officially prescribed the establishment 
of special quarters for the members of other religions. It was 
only in *Egypt, and then only for a short while at the begin- 
ning of the 11 century, that the Fatimid caliph al-Hakim, who 
had suddenly become insane, confined all the Jews of *Cairo 
to the Bab-Zuwayla quarter. In the eastern part of the Mus- 
lim world, in the countries dominated by the Shi‘ites (non- 
orthodox Muslims), the Jew were compelled to live in special 
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quarters which resembled the European ghettos. In Persia, as 
in *Afghanistan and the surrounding regions, the Jewish quar- 
ter was not only isolated behind a high wall but its inhabitants 
were also not authorized to own any shops beyond it. The Jews 
of Persia remained in their ghettos until recently, even though 
there was no law which forced them to do so. 

In *Morocco the term mellah, which designates the Jew- 
ish quarter, was originally the name of the site to the south of 
Fez-Jaid on which the first special quarter for Jews in Morocco 
was actually established (probably in 1438). This mellah was 
and has since remained a special quarter surrounded by a wall 
and distinctly separated from the surrounding quarters. The 
segregation of all the Jews of Fez into its area was ordered. It 
was thus a ghetto, the first and, for a long time, the only one 
in Morocco. It was not until 1557 that a second ghetto was es- 
tablished in the country, in *Marrakesh. Approximately 125 
years later a third mellah was created in *Meknés, and in 1808 
four new ghettos were simultaneously erected in the principal 
ports of Morocco, in *Tetuan, *Salé, *Rabat, and *Mogador. 
The sharif granted the Jews of these towns one year in which 
they could sell their houses in the different quarters and build 
new ones in the mellah. The only exception made was for 
some 20 eminent families of Mogador, who continued to oc- 
cupy their luxurious houses in the same residential quarter as 
that of the Muslim and Christian notables. In 1808 the Jews of 
Tetuan were compelled to move into a mellah because the sul- 
tan wished to erect a mosque in a street which was inhabited 
by them. At the same time, the sultan exploited the proximity 
of the Jewish houses to the mosque of Salé as a pretext to or- 
der the Jews of this town to live in a special quarter. The Jews 
of Morocco considered the creation of each mellah as a ca- 
tastrophe; they therefore hastily abandoned it as soon as they 
had the means or the possibility. From the beginning of the 
20" century, only the poor Jews continued to live in the mel- 
lahs. The name mellah was at first given, after Fez, to the few 
ghettos mentioned above and then to a few other quarters in 
other towns which were inhabited by the Jewish masses. The 
mellah of *Casablanca, for example, did not have the charac- 
teristics of a ghetto. The decline of Muslim power generally 
resulted in the impoverishment of the Jewish communities, 
whose quarters reflected this situation. These quarters were 
often overpopulated. These ghettos, however, always con- 
tained a few well-kept streets with very large and beautiful 
houses, the properties of wealthy citizens, as was the case in 
Fez and Marrakesh. 

In 1728 and 1731 the Ottoman authorities ordered the 
Jews of *Istanbul (Constantinople) to leave the quarters where 
they lived, under the pretext that their presence in these quar- 
ters profaned the sanctity of the neighboring mosques; but the 
Jews were not enclosed in a ghetto, they merely went to live in 
other quarters. In 1679 the Jews of Yemen were expelled from 
the towns in which they had lived until then, and they were 
only authorized to establish themselves outside these cities, 
in special quarters. In the Islamic countries the two holy cit- 
ies Mecca and *Medina, as also the whole of the *Hejaz, are 
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prohibited to non-Muslims. Between the 13 and 15** centu- 
ries, for example, such Maghreb towns as Bougie, Gafsa, and 
Tebessa were, with intermissions, forbidden to non-Muslims. 
From the ninth century until the present the town of Moulay 
Idris, in Morocco, could not be visited by the “unbelievers.” 
Kairouan, once a great Jewish center, remained out of bounds 
to non-Muslims from the 13" century until the end of the 19" 
century. On the other hand, some towns were exclusively, or 
in their majority, inhabited by Jews. This was the case with 
Lucena in Muslim Spain, Aghmat-Ailan (near Marrakesh) 
in Morocco, and Tamentit in the Algerian Sahara until 1492. 


Many other examples exist. 
[David Corcos] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Philipson, Old European Jewries (1894), L. 
Wirth, The Ghetto (1928; repr. 1956); A. Pinthus, Die Judensiedlungen 
der deutschen Staedte (1931); 1. Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle 
Ages (19327), index, s.v. Ghetto; R. Giacomelli, in: Archivum romani- 
cum, 16 (1932), 556-63; 17 (1933), 415-44; Roth, Italy, index; idem, in: 
Romania, 60 (1934), 67-74; J.R. Marcus, Jews in the Medieval World 
(1938), index, s.v. Ghetto; R. Anchel, in: Jsos, 2 (1940), 45-60; Baron, 
Community, index, s.v. Quarters, Jewish; Baron, Social’, index, s.v. 
Ghetto; 9 (1965), 32-36; 11 (1967), 87-96; I. Cohen, Travels in Jewry 
(1952), index, s.v. Ghetto. JEWISH QUARTERS IN MUSLIM COUN- 
TRIES: H.Z. Hirschberg, in: Eretz-Israel, 4 (1956), 226-30; idem, in: 
AJ. Arberry (ed.), Religion in the Middle East, 1 (1969), 130, 154-5; R. 
Brunschvig, Berbérie orientale sous les Hafsides, 1 (1940), 415-6; M. 
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JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW (jqQp), learned journal 
published first in London and subsequently in Philadelphia. 
The Jewish Quarterly Review was established in 1889 by I. 
Abrahams and C.G. Montefiore, who acted as editors. The 
detailed editorial work was undertaken by Abrahams; Mon- 
tefiore bore the expenses. Modeled on the scholarly jour- 
nals published in Europe, the jQr attracted articles from the 
great savants of the day, and much original scholarship (e.g., 
Schechter’s genizah discoveries) first appeared in its pages. 
But the sar differed by giving space to more ephemeral top- 
ics, as well as including theological controversies. At the be- 
ginning of volume 20, the editors announced their intention 
to discontinue the “quarterly,” stating that their hope that it 
“might be the medium for a living theology” had been disap- 
pointed, and that Abrahams was finding his editorial duties 
too onerous. 

Cyrus *Adler, president of the newly established Drop- 
sie College in Philadelphia, offered to take over the qr, anda 
new series, published by Dropsie College and edited by Cyrus 
Adler and Solomon *Schechter, began in July 1910. At the out- 
set of their regime, the editors observed that “the fact that the 
Review has passed from the hands of private individuals into 
those of a learned institution with a strict academic charac- 
ter... will necessitate the exclusion of all matter not falling 
within the province of Jewish history, literature, philology and 
archaeology....” Volumes 1-6 of the new series were edited by 
Adler and Schechter and volumes 7-30 by Adler alone. A.A. 
Neuman and Solomon *Zeitlin edited volumes 31-57, while 
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Zeitlin was sole editor from volume 58 onward. After the dis- 
covery of the Dead Sea Scrolls, a considerable proportion of 
the space of the JQr was devoted to Zeitlin’s views as to their 
authenticity. 

The Jewish Quarterly Review is now published at the 
University of Pennsylvania for its Center for Advanced Judaic 
Studies. Considered to be the oldest English-language journal 
in the field of Jewish studies, the JQr strives to preserve the 
attention to textual detail that has always been characteristic 
of the journal, while attempting to reach a wider and more 
diverse audience. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.A. Neuman and S. Zeitlin (eds.), Jewish 
Quarterly Review, Seventy-Fifth Anniversary Volume (1967), 60-68. 

[Sefton D. Temkin] 


JEWISH SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC PARTY (or zps, the 
initials of the party’s name in Polish), party existing in Gali- 
cia from 1905 to 1920, the equivalent there of the *Bund. In 
the early 1890s attempts were made in Galicia to establish a 
Jewish workers’ party to be federatively joined to Polish and 
Ukrainian workers’ parties. The reorganization of the Austrian 
Social Democratic Party on a federative basis in 1897, as well 
as the stress on the Polish character of the Social Democratic 
Party of Galicia (from 1897 the Polish Social Democratic Party 
of Galicia and of Cieszyn (Teschen) Silesia, the ppsp), gave rise 
to a movement among Jews for an autonomous Jewish work- 
ers organization within the ppsp. The party leadership, and 
particularly its Jewish assimilationist members like H. *Dia- 
mand and Emil Haecker, opposed this project. However, the 
chauvinist Polish note of this opposition, the practical needs 
of organization and propaganda among Jewish workers, and 
the example of the Bund in Russia (which refused to extend 
direct help) led to the establishment of an initiating committee 
in Lvov in 1902, and of an organizing committee (August 1904) 
for the establishment of an independent Jewish Social Dem- 
ocratic Party. In October 1904 the PpsD convention, 40% of 
whose delegates were Jewish, rejected the idea. Subsequently, 
in a manifesto issued on May 1, 1905, the establishment of a 
Jewish Social Democratic Party (JspP) was announced. The 
manifesto rejected the discriminatory Polonization tendency 
and pointed out that Jews, like the other nationalities, needed 
their own workers’ organization. The leaders of the party in- 
cluded H. Grossman, its principal theoretician (after World 
War I an economist and communist in Germany), K. *Einaeu- 
gler, R. Birnbaum, L. Landau, S. Blum, A. Mosler, L. Feiner, H. 
Schreiber, and J. *Bross, and later also J. Kissman. Member- 
ship in the party was collective through the trade unions, while 
intellectuals joined individually. There were 2,500 organized 
workers in the party in 1905, 3,500 in 1908, and 4,200 in 1910. 
The ppsp opposed the Jspp as “separationist” and “Zionist,” 
although the jspp contended against the *Poalei Zion. All the 
same, in 1906 the ppsp had to establish its own Jewish sec- 
tion. The leaders of the Austrian Social Democrats also deni- 
grated the jspp. Nathan *Birnbaum supported the party in 
Jewish circles. The second jspp convention, held in Lemberg 
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in May 1906, put forward the claim for “national-cultural au- 
tonomy,’ rejecting the slogan of “national curiae” in the elec- 
toral system. The establishment of the party and its national 
program prompted O. *Bauer to formulate his assimilationist 
conception in his Die Nationalitaetenfrage und die Sozialde- 
mokratie (“The Problem of Nationalities and Social Democ- 
racy, 1907). The fourth party convention in Lemberg, October 
1910, demanded the establishment of state schools providing 
instruction in Yiddish, as well as recognition of Yiddish as a 
spoken language in the population census. It was supported 
in this matter by the Poalei Zion. The Jewish section of the 
PPsD subsequently altered its policy and approved the prin- 
ciple of recognition of the Jewish nation (1907). In May 1911 
an amalgamation agreement was signed between the spp and 
the section, represented by N. Korkes, M. Zeterbaum, D. Sala- 
mander, and R. Buber. In view of the elections to the Austrian 
parliament, the ppsp agreed to amalgamation, but carried 
through omission of the article regarding national autonomy 
from the platform of the united party. The capitulation of the 
JspP on this point aroused strong opposition from within. The 
demand was raised again only in 1917. Meanwhile the struggle 
of the ppsp for hegemony provoked new dissensions and a 
rift (1913). The Jewish Social Democrats in Bukovina, headed 
by J. Pistiner, joined the jspp. At the end of World War 1 the 
party cooperated with other Jewish parties in the “national 
councils.” In 1920 the jsppP joined the Polish Bund. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Kissman, in: Di Geshikhte fun Bund, 3 
(1966), 337-480; I.M. Horn, Mehkarim (1951), 143-86; J. Bross, in: 
yIvo Historishe Shriftn, 5 (1950), 50-84; 3 (1939), 484-511; K. Einaeu- 
gler, ibid., 512-9; S. Blum, ibid., 520-6; N. Buxbaum, Yidisher Arbeter 
Pinkes (1927), 500-8. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Piasecki, Sekcja zy- 
dowska ppsp i Zydowska partia socjalno demokratyczna (1983). 


[Moshe Mishkinsky] 


JEWISH SOCIALIST VERBAND, US. organization devoted 
to the promotion of democratic socialism and the strengthen- 
ing of Jewish group life on the basis of modern Yiddish cul- 
ture. The Jewish Socialist Verband [jsv] was founded in 1921 
by a minority group of Yiddish-speaking activists who split 
off from the leftist Jewish Socialist Federation (itself founded 
in 1912), when the latter voted in a hotly contested decision 
to sever its relationship with the Socialist Party, and a major- 
ity of the jsF embraced Communism (in 1922 it was absorbed 
into what became the Communist Party usa). 

Small numerically, and led by such individuals as Jew- 
ish Daily Forward editor Abraham Cahan and the Workmen’s 
Circle's Nathan Chanin, it had a close identification with the 
Jewish leaders of the needle-trade unions, the Workmen’s Cir- 
cle, and the Forward. The jsv struggled to spread the gospel 
of social democracy and trade unionism, and combat Com- 
munist influence in the Jewish community. 

The support it received from the Forward and the Work- 
men’s Circle enhanced its status in the Jewish community 
and enabled it to play a role in the field of Yiddish culture. 
The jsv published Der Wecker, beginning in September 1922 
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and continuing until the 1980s, and operated Farlag Wecker, 
a publishing house. 

While the Jsv’s approach to Jewish problems reflected the 
Bundist training and orientation of its leaders, as with much 
of the mainstream of the American Jewish labor movement, 
it gradually veered away from Bundist anti-Zionism; at a na- 
tional convention in November 1967, for instance, it formally 
adopted a pro-Israel declaration. 

‘The Jsv was among the organizers of the Jewish Labor 
Committee and the World Congress for Jewish Culture. In the 
early 1970s, as part of a reorganization of socialist parties and 
non-party organizations in the United States, the jsv com- 
bined with a small group, the Union of Democratic Social- 
ists, forming the Jsv-uDs, which went on to merge with the 
Socialist Party of America in 1972. With the Socialist Party’s 
disintegration a year later, the sv began a relationship with 
the fervently anti-Communist Social Democrats, USA. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.S. Hertz, Yidishe Sotsialistishe Bavegung in 
Amerike (1954). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: American Jewish Year Book 
(1987); anon., Old American Jewish Red Groups [website] (2005); M. 
Epstein, Jewish Labor in the US.A., 2 vols. (1969); J. Holmes and A. 
Lebowitz, “Jewish Socialist Federation,’ in: Encyclopedia of the Amer- 
ican Left (1998*); A. Menes, “The Jewish Labor Movement,’ in: The 
Jewish People Past and Present, vol. 4 (1955). 


[Charles Bezalel Sherman / Arieh Lebowitz (2"4 ed.)] 


JEWISH SOCIALIST WORKERS’ PARTY (also known as 
Sejmists, or J.S. = Jewish Socialists; Rus. abbrev., SERP = Sot- 
sialisticheskaya Yevreyskaya Rabochaya Partiya), party based 
on a synthesis of national and socialist ideas, founded at a 
conference in Kiev in April 1906. Its leaders were M. *Silber- 
farb, *Ben-Adir, M. *Ratner, N. *Shtib, J. Novakovski, I. *Ye- 
froykin, Z.H. *Kalmanovich, M. Levkovski, V. Fabrikant, and 
B. Friedland. The party published an organ in Yiddish, Folks- 
shtime (1907), a collection, Shtime (2 vols., 1908), and a social- 
political organ in Russian, Serp (“Sickle,’ 1907-08). The party 
evolved from differences within the *Poalei Zion movement 
and was the successor of the *Vozrozhdeniye group. In gen- 
eral matters the Jewish Socialist Workers’ Party regarded itself 
as part of the international socialist movement, but claimed 
that the manifold national pressures from all sides confronted 
the Jewish proletariat and the Jewish people in general first 
and foremost with the national question. According to the 
party platform, autonomy was an essential principle for the 
multinational states. Hence the party demanded the assur- 
ance of a special legal status for the Jews as a national group 
to be embodied in an extraterritorial “national personal au- 
tonomy” (*Autonomism). The theoretical foundation for this 
claim also rested on the vital continuity of the historic trend 
in Jewry to preserve its specific forms of existence and cre- 
ativity in all spheres of life. 

The Sejmists derived their ideological inspiration from 
C. *Zhitlovsky, who had already advocated socialist autono- 
mism in the 1890s. They were also influenced by S. *Dubnow 
and trends in Austrian Social Democracy. The party claimed 
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that the basis for Jewish autonomy should be the Jewish com- 
munity, and its supreme institution, to be endowed with bind- 
ing authority, a Jewish national Sejm (parliament). The Sejm 
would represent the collective affairs of the whole of Jewry. 
Its functions, whose details would be defined by a Jewish con- 
stituent assembly, would include cultural and educational 
matters, medical and health concerns, mutual aid, assistance 
in work, agricultural training, statistics, organization of emi- 
gration, and the settlement of emigrants in a “free, unsettled 
territory.’ The acquisition of autonomy was a prerequisite for 
a Jewish territorial center to be established “anywhere” which 
would have an impact on all aspects of Jewish life in the Di- 
aspora. But the realization of the project was put off to “some 
time” in the distant future. 

Unlike the *Zionist Socialist Workers’ Party (ss) and the 
Poalei Zion, the Jewish Socialist Workers’ Party did not ad- 
here to Marxism. On the agrarian question the party identified 
with the Social Revolutionaries who were also more inclined 
than the Social Democrats to support federalist and autono- 
mist solutions to the national question. The Jewish Socialist 
Workers’ Party was represented at the congresses of the Social- 
ist International as a subsection of the Social Revolutionaries. 
In conjunction with the Social Revolutionaries, the Sejmists 
convened a conference of national socialist parties in Russia 
to discuss the national question in 1907. 

The main stronghold of the Jewish Socialist Workers’ 
Party was in the Ukraine, with some adherents in Lithuania 
and none at all in Poland. It took part in the revolutionary 
events of 1905-06: in the series of strikes and in the “self- 
defense” organized by socialist parties against pogroms. In 
Yekaterinoslav (*Dnepropetrovsk) the Sejmists established a 
Jewish Council of workers’ delegates. They upheld the prin- 
ciple of inter-party solidarity within united trade unions. 
The party boycotted the elections for the First *Duma, while 
for the second it nominated candidates in six districts (Zhit- 
lovsky was the candidate for Vitebsk). In other places it sup- 
ported the Social Revolutionaries in preference to the Social 
Democrats, and the *Bund in preference to the Zionist So- 
cialist Workers’ Party. 

During the reaction that followed the 1905 Revolution 
the party became limited mainly to intelligentsia circles. Some 
of its active members went over to the Folkists (Folkspartei) 
while the sERP group, headed by Zhitlovsky, was also active in 
the United States. In 1909 it united with Po’alei Zion and the 
Socialist-Territorialists. The Jewish Socialist Workers’ Party 
cooperated with the world organization of Poalei Zion and the 
Zionist Socialists toward the establishment of a Jewish section 
in the Socialist International. After the 1917 Revolution the 
Jewish Socialists united with the Zionist Socialists and estab- 
lished the *United Jewish Socialist Workers’ Party. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: N.A. Buchbinder, Geshikhte fun der Yidisher 
Arbeter-Bavegung in Rusland (1931), 398-402; O.I. Yanowsky, Jews 
and Minority Rights (1933), index s.v. Seymists; Sotsialistisher Teri- 
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in der Nayer Tsayt (1957), 172-5; B. Borochov, Ketavim, 1 (1955), 383; 
488-9; 2 (1956), 543-4; Y. Maor, Sheelat ha-Yehudim ba-Tenuah ha- 
Liberalit ve-ha-Mahpekhanit be-Rusyah (1964), 221-7. 


[Moshe Mishkinsky] 


JEWISH SOCIETY FOR HISTORY AND ETHNOGRA- 
PHY (Russ., Yevreyskoye Istoriko-Etnograficheskoye Ob- 
shchestvo), Jewish scholarly society in Russia. The society was 
established at the end of 1908 in St. Petersburg as a continu- 
ation of the Jewish Historical Ethnographical Committee of 
the *Society for the Promotion of Culture Among the Jews 
of Russia, which had been founded in 1892 on the initiative 
of Simon *Dubnow. The officers elected to the first commit- 
tee of the new society were S. Dubnow, M. *Vinaver, and M. 
*Kulisher. It had a total membership of 774 in 1915. The soci- 
ety held lectures on Jewish history, especially Jewish history 
in Russia and Poland, and established archives, a museum, 
and a library. It assisted S. *An-Ski on a project to conduct 
ethnographic research in towns of the Pale of Settlement and 
awarded prizes for Jewish historical research. 

Publication of documents relating to the history of the 
Jews in Russia, Regesty i Nadpisi (vols. 2-3, 1910-14), was con- 
tinued by the society. Its major undertaking was the publi- 
cation of a historical quarterly Yevreyskaya Starina (“Jewish 
Antiquities”), of which ten volumes (1909-18) were edited by 
Dubnow, and the last three (1924-30) by a collective editor- 
ship. The journal published studies, memoirs, and documents. 
After the 1917 Revolution the society published two volumes 
of documents on the origins of the pogroms of 1881 and 1903 
in Russia. In the early years of the Soviet regime the activities 
of the society were permitted, although reduced. After Dub- 
now left Russia in 1922, a small group faithfully continued the 
work, which was sharply criticized by Jewish Communists of 
the *Yevsektsiya. At the end of 1929 the society dissolved. The 
last volume of Yevreyskaya Starina was edited by I. *Zinberg 
and published after the society’s dissolution. Its museum and 
archives became the property of Soviet-Jewish institutions, 
including the Jewish Cultural Institute in Kiev. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Dubnow, in: Literarishe Bleter, 1 (1930), 
80-83, 114-5; idem, Kniga zhizni, 2 (1935), index; A.G. Duker, in: 
HUCA, 8-9 (1931-32), 525-603 (a bibliography); A. Greenbaum, Jew- 
ish Scholarship in the Soviet Union (1959), 8-17. 

[Yehuda Slutsky] 


JEWISH STATE PARTY, Zionist political party formed by 
dissidents from the *Revisionist movement after the final split 
between Vladimir *Jabotinsky and most of his colleagues in 
the leadership of the world movement (at its session in Ka- 
towice, April 1933). The new party comprised a number of 
veteran leaders, including Meir *Grossman, the Hebrew poet 
Yaakov *Cahan, Richard *Lichtheim, Selig *Soskin, Robert 
*Stricker, and Jonah Machover, Herzl Rosenblum, and Baruch 
Weinstein, but only a fraction of the rank and file Revisionists 
and even less of the membership of the *Betar youth move- 
ment, who remained faithful to Jabotinsky. The point over 
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which the members of the Jewish State Party (or the “Gross- 
manites,” as they were popularly called) departed from Ja- 
botinsky and the Revisionist majority was the attitude to the 
World Zionist Organization (wzo). Whereas Jabotinsky re- 
fused to recognize it as the only body representing the Zionist 
movement, wanted to act independently of it in the interna- 
tional field, and eventually secede from it, Grossman and his 
colleagues and followers unreservedly recognized the sover- 
eignty and binding political discipline of the wzo. The group 
first appeared on the Zionist scene immediately after the 1933 
split, when it contested the elections to the 18 Zionist Con- 
gress in 13 countries and received 11,821 votes, gaining three 
mandates. During the 18" Zionist Congress, a conference of 
dissident Revisionists from Austria, England, France, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Palestine, Poland, Romania, and South Africa of- 
ficially formed the Jewish State Party. It was recognized by 
the wzo as a Sonderverband (see *Zionism: Zionist Organi- 
zation, Organizational Structure) and granted representation 
on the Board of Directors of the *Jewish National Fund and 
the *Keren Hayesed. In the elections to the 19» Zionist Con- 
gress in 1935, the party received 24,322 votes in 16 countries, 
gaining nine mandates. 

In 1937 the party convoked its first regular conference in 
Paris. Its rejection of the proposal of the British Royal Com- 
mission to partition Palestine led to Lichtheim and Soskin’s 
resignation. In the elections to the Zionist Congress, it re- 
ceived 6,705 votes, gaining only six mandates. In the pre- 
World War 11 period, the party numbered some 8,000 reg- 
istered members, mostly in Poland, Lithuania, and Austria. 
Following the split in the Revisionist movement in 1933, a 
group of dissidents from Betar formed a youth movement 
of the Jewish State Party called Berit ha-Kannaim (Zealots’ 
Union), with affiliates in Austria, Czechoslovakia, Germany, 
Palestine, and Poland. The first conference of the organization 
convoked in Lucerne in 1935 elected a high command (mifka- 
dah elyonah) consisting of R. Feldschuh Ben-Shem, N. Neta- 
neli-Rothman, and F. Richter; Y. Cahan was elected its leader 
(av Berit ha-Kanna’im). In 1930 Weinstein was elected to the 
Asefat ha-Nivharim on the Revisionist slate; after he left the 
Revisionist fraction in April 1933, he was recognized repre- 
sentative of the Jewish State Party. At the outbreak of World 
War 11 the party’s activities were paralyzed, and in 1946 it of- 
ficially ceased to exist by merging with the Union of Zionist 
Revisionists, which had meanwhile rejoined the wzo under 
the name United Zionist Revisionists. Many of its leaders and 
members, however, including M. Grossman, later joined the 
*General Zionists. The publications of the party were: Un- 
zer Velt, a weekly (Yid., Warsaw, 1936-39); Die Neue Welt, a 
weekly (Ger., Vienna, 1927-48), superseded by Neue Welt und 
Judenstaat (Ger., Vienna, 1948-52); and Ha-Mattarah (Heb., 
Tel Aviv, 1933). 

[Yehuda Benari] 


JEWISH STUDIES. Jewish studies, or often Judaic studies, 
refers here to the academic teaching of aspects of Jewish re- 
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ligion, history, philosophy, and culture, and associated lan- 
guages and literatures, at the undergraduate and graduate level 
in institutions of higher education. Jewish studies scholarship 
and teaching is non-doctrinal, non-parochial, and non-de- 
nominational. At its best, it represents a mode of intellectual 
exploration that is open to all interested students regardless 
of their religious or ethnic backgrounds. Jewish studies in- 
clude scholars and students who make use of a broad range 
of disciplinary methodologies from the full range of academic 
fields in the humanities and social studies. What defines this 
diverse and interdisciplinary area of inquiry is the object of 
its study — Jewish experience in its widest sense - rather than 
any specific analytical approach. 


Jewish Studies in American Universities 

The significant expansion of Jewish studies in American uni- 
versities is a recent phenomenon. Nevertheless there are an- 
tecedents to this development which should be noted. In the 
17 and 18" centuries, the Hebrew language was included in 
the curriculum of several of the earliest colleges to be estab- 
lished on the North American continent. The subject was 
taught as part of a theologically oriented curriculum designed 
to assist potential Christian clergymen in understanding their 
Christian heritage. The disappearance of the last vestiges of 
Hebrew from the curriculum in the early decades of the 19* 
century was the result of changing vogues in Protestant the- 
ology and in the dynamics of Christian denominationalism 
in the United States and was totally unrelated to any concern 
for Jews or Judaism. 

More relevant was the growth of modern Jewish schol- 
arship (as distinguished from traditional Jewish study of sa- 
cred texts) which emerged with the development of the *Wis- 
senschaft des Judentums movement in Central Europe in the 
1820s and thereafter. The researches of the Wissenschaft schol- 
ars created a body of knowledge, a literature and a method of 
research which made it possible to conceive of a Jewish cul- 
tural tradition which was the ongoing expression of a people 
and which was subject to the same methods of academically 
disciplined study as that of other peoples. While most early 
Jewish scholars viewed this tradition as essentially religious, 
it was nonetheless studied in its literary, philosophical and 
historical as well as its theological aspects. 

This development of Jewish critical scholarship led to 
the hope that the study of Judaic culture would find a place 
in the developing world of the secular university. As early as 
1838, Abraham *Geiger proposed the establishment of a “Jew- 
ish theological faculty” in a German university. For a variety 
of reasons, social and political as well as academic, this pro- 
posal and subsequent suggestions which were broached never 
came to fruition. Jewish scholarship remained a solitary and 
unremunerative occupation pursued by dedicated individu- 
als. When such scholarship succeeded in finding a place in an 
academic setting, it was consigned to the modern theological 
seminaries which emerged in Central Europe in the last third 
of the 19" century. Some scholars, like Moritz *Steinschneider, 
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denigrated the development of such seminaries as a “new 
ghetto of Jewish learning” which could not transcend “schol- 
arly immaturity.” However, nothing came of Steinschneider’s 
hope that European governments could somehow be induced 
to “establish professorships,’ and the seminaries remained the 
only academic institutions in which at least some aspects of 
modern Jewish scholarship found a place. 

In America the openness and diversity of the society 
and the participation of the Jews in the general culture gen- 
erated more ambitious aspirations. The desirability of creat- 
ing a faculty of Jewish studies was broached as early as 1818. 
Since higher education in 19 century America was almost 
exclusively sponsored by various religious denominations, 
Mordecai Manuel *Noah proposed that American Jewry em- 
ulate other sects and establish its own college in which Jewish 
studies would constitute a central element of the curriculum. 
The proposal was never implemented, not for lack of oppor- 
tunity, but rather for lack of interest and intellectual resources 
on the part of the numerically small American Jewish com- 
munity of that time. 

In the 1840s and 50s suggestions for Jewish-sponsored 
colleges were revived by Isaac *Leeser and Isaac Mayer *Wise, 
both immigrants from Central Europe. A number of abortive 
efforts to organize such colleges were undertaken and in 1855 
Wise actually announced the establishment of an institution 
known as Zion College in Cincinnati. This and subsequent ef- 
forts failed, again because of lack of support from the grow- 
ing American Jewish community which was fragmented and 
was more concerned with integrating itself into the general 
culture than in fostering its own intellectual distinctiveness. 
When, in 1875, Wise finally succeeded in forming an academic 
institution, it was, like its European counterparts, a rabbinic 
seminary and not, as originally intended, a general college in 
which a Judaic faculty was a part of a larger academic enter- 
prise. The original concept survived only in the name of the 
Reform movement rabbinical seminary which Wise called 
*Hebrew Union College. 

Toward the end of the 19" century, chairs in “Semitics” 
were established in a handful of American universities: Co- 
lumbia, Johns Hopkins, the University of Pennsylvania, and 
the University of Chicago. These positions reflected the con- 
temporary interest in “scientific” biblical studies as well as 
the attainment of financial prominence by some Jews and of 
modest scholarly credentials by others. The chairs were ini- 
tially held by Jews whose teaching was primarily related to Se- 
mitic philology rather than to the broader aspects of Jewish 
culture. There is little evidence of academic concern with the 
total Jewish experience, especially with the content of Jewish 
culture and history in the centuries following the separation 
of Christianity from its Jewish source. 

In 1896 William Rosenau, a Baltimore Reform rabbi who 
taught “Semitics” at Johns Hopkins, wrote an article extolling 
the desirability of “Semitic studies in American Universities.” 
None of the benefits which he mentioned related to Jewish 
literature or Judaism. It is therefore a matter of judgment 
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whether or not the inception of Jewish studies in American 
universities can properly be dated from the establishment 
of these academic posts. At best, the number of positions 
remained small and the treatment of the totality of the 
Jewish tradition as an area of study of intrinsic worth with- 
out regard to its relationship to the predominant culture was 
negligible. 

In the following decades, the development of Jewish 
scholarship in the United States was primarily centered in the 
theological seminaries and in institutions which were under 
Jewish sponsorship and were devoted solely to Jewish stud- 
ies, such as Dropsie College in Philadelphia and a handful of 
communal Hebrew teachers colleges. The rise of Hitler and 
the destruction of Jewish institutions in Central and Eastern 
Europe led to an influx of distinguished Jewish scholars to the 
United States. These men assumed leading positions in Jewish 
institutions of higher learning and greatly enhanced the cul- 
tural resources of American Jewry. Despite their credentials, 
few found places in secular universities. 

Prior to 1940 a few chairs of Judaica had been established 
in major universities, almost always due to the philanthropy 
of local Jewish communities. Some of these were occupied by 
outstanding scholars, most notably Salo W. *Baron in the de- 
partment of history at Columbia and Harry A. *Wolfson in 
the department of Near Eastern languages at Harvard. In the 
late 1930s modest programs in the teaching of modern He- 
brew had been established in universities in New York City, 
primarily as a result of the introduction of Hebrew language 
instruction into the curriculum of New York City public high 
schools and the need to certify teachers for positions. How- 
ever, as late as 1945, no more than 12 full-time positions in 
Jewish studies existed in ten American universities. When, 
in 1943, Ismar Elbogen surveyed “American Jewish Scholar- 
ship,’ his review dealt with the work of individual scholars 
and made no mention of Judaic studies in universities. These 
circumstances led Alfred Jospe to conclude that “it was only 
after the end of World War 11 that we find a growing awareness 
and recognition that Jews and Judaism are legitimate subjects 
of academic study and inquiry.” 

Since that time the development of Judaic studies in 
American universities has been striking. By 1966, when Ar- 
nold Band of the University of California at Los Angeles com- 
pleted his survey of “Jewish Studies in American Colleges and 
Universities” (AJYB, 1966), the number of institutions offering 
one or more aspects of Jewish studies had grown sevenfold. 
Band listed 61 full-time positions in the area of Jewish studies 
and estimated that approximately 40 accredited colleges and 
universities offered “fairly adequate training in undergradu- 
ate Judaic studies” and at least 25 others offered a “variety of 
courses, but no undergraduate major.” 

In addition, by 1966, the number of universities offering 
graduate programs had grown from six to more than 20. Im- 
portant new concentrations of Judaic teaching and scholar- 
ships had emerged in such disparate institutions as Brandeis 
University - a Jewish sponsored non-sectarian private uni- 
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versity - and the state-sponsored University of California in 
both its Los Angeles and Berkeley branches. The Jewish cul- 
tural heritage was on the agenda of the American academic 
enterprise. 

Band's survey also revealed the growing maturity of 
American Jewry in providing its own intellectual leadership. 
Over one half of the faculty members engaged in the Jewish 
programs were either born in the United States or arrived as 
children. Even more significant, over 80% had received their 
graduate training in American universities. In almost every 
case, a period of study at a university in Israel provided es- 
sential supplementation; frequently the early doctoral gradu- 
ates in Judaica relied heavily on training outside the university 
framework, especially in seminaries and yeshivot. Whatever 
the obstacles and lacunae, it was clear that, by 1966, the depen- 
dence of American Jewry on scholars imported from abroad 
was waning. A generation of American-born and trained 
scholars and teachers was emerging; resources of American 
universities to provide Judaic training were growing. 

This development cannot be described as a “movement” 
since it was neither anticipated nor actively fostered by the 
organized Jewish community or by any other group. Indeed, 
there are indications that American Jewry was hardly aware 
of the growth taking place in its midst. In The American Jew: 
A Reappraisal (1964), edited by Oscar Janowsky, only one 
brief paragraph in 568 pages is devoted to Jewish studies in 
universities. The initial expansion was generated by changing 
circumstances within both the Jewish and the academic com- 
munities and not by deliberate design. 

Since 1966 proliferation of Jewish studies throughout the 
North American continent has accelerated and shows no signs 
of abating, despite the general retrenchment currently taking 
place in American universities. Growth has continued not 
only in the number of institutions offering courses, but in the 
number and variety of subjects taught and in the size of Judaic 
faculties within universities, in the quality of the programs and 
in the number of students enrolled and majoring on both the 
undergraduate and graduate levels. Important new concentra- 
tions have developed in such state universities as Ohio State 
and the State University of New York, in prestigious private 
institutions such as Brown University, and in a number of Ca- 
nadian universities. More recently, the major rabbinical semi- 
naries have placed new emphasis on Ph.D. programs designed 
to train scholars to teach in secular universities. 

The growth of the field was rapid. A 1973 survey by the 
Institute for Jewish Policy Analysis estimated that “over 350 
institutions now offer one or more courses in Judaica” and ob- 
served that “Jewish studies programs have opened new teach- 
ing and research opportunities to Jewish scholars, increased 
the prestige and influence of professors in these areas, and 
encouraged graduate students to enter this field of study.” By 
2005, over 70 institutions had Jewish studies degree-granting 
programs of one kind or another. 

The establishment the *Association for Jewish Studies 
(ays) in 1969 to provide for regular communication among 
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scholars teaching in the field was another indication of the 
growth of Jewish studies in the last third of the 20% century. 
By 2005, this organization had over 1,500 members, most of 
whom were faculty teaching some area of Jewish studies in an 
institution of higher education. 20% of the membership con- 
sisted of graduate students, representing the future of Jewish 
studies in North America. In recent decades, several regional 
organizations, including the Midwestern Jewish Studies Asso- 
ciation and the Western Jewish Studies Association have also 
been formed. These groups hold annual meetings. The Wom- 
ens Caucus of the ajs, which was founded in 1986, meets in 
the context of the ajs annual conference. 

Many factors contributed to the development of Jewish 
studies in North America. Perhaps the most basic was the rec- 
ognition which emerged only after the creation of the State of 
Israel: that the Jewish people was a living and developing na- 
tion whose rich past was related to a vital present and whose 
historic and continuing experience was worthy of study. In 
addition, the dynamic development of Jewish culture within 
Israel society and of Jewish scholarship within Israel univer- 
sities, provided a focal point for serious study, a body of lit- 
erature, and a cadre of distinguished teachers who provided a 
significant impetus for the awakening of both the Jewish and 
the university worlds to the dimensions of Jewish culture and 
history and the quality of serious Jewish scholarship. Since 
American universities in the post-World War 11 period were 
broadening their areas of study to accommodate a variety of 
cultures and experiences outside the framework of the clas- 
sical humanistic curriculum, Jewish studies were readily ac- 
cepted and frequently encouraged in departments of religion, 
of modern and ancient Near Eastern studies, of history, and 
of comparative literature. In a few instances - most notably 
Brandeis University, Rutgers, and the University of Wiscon- 
sin - separate departments of Jewish studies were established. 
In a variety of settings, the American university was open to 
the entry of the diverse elements of Jewish studies. 

At the same time, the growing self-consciousness and 
self-confidence of American Jewry in recent decades created 
a demand for Jewish studies and a desire to take advantage of 
the opportunities for learning. American Jewry’s awareness of 
itself was nourished by the reaction to the Holocaust and the 
rise of the State of Israel. The trauma of the Six Day War in 
1967 and the Yom Kippur War of 1973 provided added incen- 
tives for study of the Jewish past and present, which frequently 
accompanied a desire for renewal of identity and identifica- 
tion. The unprecedented number of Jewish “baby boomers” 
who descended on college campuses beginning in the mid- 
1960s obviously played a role as well, as did the growing num- 
ber of Jews in the professoriate at this time. 

Perhaps the final factor which contributed to the rapid 
growth of Jewish studies in the 1960s and 1970s was the as- 
sertiveness of other ethnic groups on the American campus, 
including African-Americans and Latinos, in advocating for 
academic courses that explored and analyzed their particular 
historical and cultural experiences. Another parallel was the 
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growing interest in women’s and gender studies. Large num- 
bers of Jewish students and faculty rediscovered the richness 
of their own tradition. They requested, and occasionally even 
demanded, that universities provide them with the same op- 
portunity to study this tradition with the high level of critical 
examination and seriousness of purpose as were applied to all 
other academic pursuits. For the first time in American Jew- 
ish history large numbers of mature Jewish students outside of 
the yeshivot and theological seminaries had the opportunity 
to devote themselves to serious Jewish study. 

The actual framework for such studies varied from in- 
stitution to institution. In a few instances Jewish studies were 
taught in a separate department (as at Brandeis). More often 
they were concentrated in departments of history (as at Co- 
lumbia), religion (as at Brown), Near Eastern Languages (as 
at Harvard), Comparative Literature (as at ucLA), Oriental 
Studies (as at University of Pennsylvania), or Philosophy (as 
at Washington University). Increasingly, interdepartmental 
concentrations in Jewish studies were organized, with vari- 
ous faculty members holding appointments in departments 
according to their scholarly disciplines (as in Ohio State Uni- 
versity). In recent years, the free-standing Jewish or Judaic 
studies program that awards undergraduate degrees in Jew- 
ish/Judaic studies, and offers courses taught by faculty with 
appointments in regular academic departments, has become 
more common. Often donor endowments support the hiring 
of a faculty director and the operations of the program itself. 
This variety of organizational and structural approaches in 
the teaching of Jewish studies, depending on individual cir- 
cumstance in any given institution, has remained a constant 
into the 21° century. 

A significant number of Jewish studies programs requires 
Hebrew language and literature study for undergraduate ma- 
jors and for graduate students. In some cases students must 
study Classical Hebrew language and texts; in others Mod- 
ern Hebrew is required. The result has been a proliferation of 
Hebrew language study across North American institutions 
of higher education to a degree that would certainly not have 
occurred without the linkage of Hebrew to Jewish Studies. 
Several Jewish studies programs also offer instruction in Yid- 
dish language and literature. 

Prior to the 1970s most scholars and teachers of Jew- 
ish studies in North America were men, many of whom had 
moved into the academic world after completing rabbinic 
training. A noteworthy change in Jewish studies in North 
America in the decades between 1975 and 2005 is the num- 
ber of women who have entered the field and climbed the ac- 
ademic ladder from graduate students to professors in every 
area of Jewish studies scholarship. Women have also assumed 
leadership roles in Jewish studies professional organizations, 
including the Association for Jewish Studies. This phenom- 
enon reflects a larger sea change in the academic world in 
general as a result of the feminist movement of the last third 
of the 20" century and the changes it has wrought in expand- 
ing women’s personal and professional opportunities. Concur- 
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rently, Jewish Studies teaching and scholarship has become 
more aware of gender as an intellectual category of analysis 
and of the necessity to consider the constructions and conse- 
quences of gender in explicating the Jewish experience. While 
some Jewish studies courses integrate female experience into 
a general curriculum, other courses have been created that 
focus entirely on women in specific historical eras, bodies of 
literature, or from particular disciplinary perspectives. 

The teaching of Jewish subject matter in secular univer- 
sities cannot be considered as “Jewish education” in the sense 
of religious education. As Alfred Jospe commented, “the pur- 
pose of Jewish studies in the university is the study of Judaism 
and the Jewish people and not the Judaization of young Jews, 
the stimulation of their Jewish commitment, or the strength- 
ening of their Jewish identification.” At the same time, Jewish 
studies programs have provided significant new “Jewish pres- 
ences” on college campuses, as well as new resources for the 
entire university community that offer familiarity with Jewish 
culture and history and a new respect for the quality of Jew- 
ish creativity in the past and in the present. 


[Leon A. Jick / Judith R. Baskin (2"¢ ed.)] 


JEWISH STUDIES IN NORTH AMERICAN HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION: THE VANTAGE POINT FROM 2006. From the 1970s, 
Jewish/Judaic studies continued to thrive and expand in a 
variety of North American institutions of higher learning, in 
significant part though the philanthropy of individual donors. 
The growth of personal wealth in this era, together with in- 
creasing communal concern about strengthening of Jewish 
identity at a formative period in young people's lives, have 
led to a proliferation of endowed faculty positions, programs, 
and Jewish/Judaic studies centers, both at public and private 
research universities offering graduate degrees and at institu- 
tions with a primary focus on undergraduate education. In- 
formation from Jewish population surveys which shows that 
as many as 40% of Jewish students in North America take at 
least one course in Jewish Studies during their undergradu- 
ate careers has added further impetus to such initiatives. Al- 
though, definitive data as to the number of such positions, 
programs, and departments were not available in 2006, an 
unofficial directory of directors and chairs of Jewish studies 
entities of one kind or another listed over 70 individuals. Al- 
though not all positions in Jewish Studies in North America 
are dependent on this kind of outside funding, the investment 
of philanthropic resources to fund Jewish Studies has been a 
wonderful boon for colleges and universities and for the field 
itself. However, such dependence on donor generosity has 
also raised challenging issues of academic objectivity versus 
parochial communal agendas; questions of undue dependence 
on donors’ particular interests and propensities; and concern 
over the increasing amounts of faculty time and effort devoted 
to fundraising activities. Moreover, additional donor-driven 
funding for lecture series, visiting scholars, student scholar- 
ships, etc., has often placed Jewish studies programs in a privi- 
leged position in relation to other older and larger academic 
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departments as well as to newer, struggling academic entities. 
In the best circumstances, Jewish studies directors have found 
ways to create intellectual and interdisciplinary partnerships 
with less well-endowed academic departments and programs 
in endeavors of mutual interest. 

While many donors to Jewish studies programs at col- 
leges and universities with significant Jewish student bodies 
have expressed particularistic concerns about educating Jew- 
ish students as a way to strengthen Jewish identity forma- 
tion, others have chosen to endow Jewish Studies positions 
and programs at institutions, both public and private, that do 
not have a critical mass of Jewish students, including colleges 
and universities in parts of North America with small Jewish 
populations and at institutions linked to the Roman Catholic 
Church and various Protestant denominations. These donors, 
some of whom were also interested in supporting local insti- 
tutions, argued that Jewish studies should be integrated into 
the academic curriculum of all institutions of higher educa- 
tion; they hoped, as well, that exposing diverse groups of stu- 
dents to academic study of aspects of the Jewish experience 
would increase understanding and tolerance in the larger 
North American society. 

Changing demographics in the early 21*t century make 
clear that the absolute numbers of Jews in the larger popula- 
tion, including student populations, is in steady decline. The 
future of Jewish Studies in North American universities will 
depend on the field’s appeal to a larger constituency. Most Jew- 
ish Studies programs design their curriculum and courses to 
appeal to the broadest possible student audiences, in part by 
ensuring that their courses fulfill university “general educa- 
tion” and “diversity” requirements. Already in 2006, more and 
more students who take courses and choose undergraduate 
majors and graduate training in Jewish Studies are non-Jews 
who come to the field out of intellectual curiosity, not out of 
interest in their own religious or ethnic heritage. Similarly, in- 
creasing numbers of scholars and faculty members who work 
in Jewish Studies are not themselves Jews. This phenomenon 
is indicative of the increasing integration of Jewish Studies 
as the field has moved beyond being an academic venture 
“about Jews, by Jews, and for Jews.” While this “normaliza- 
tion” of Jewish studies within the university is desirable from 
a scholarly point of view, it also points to potential future con- 
flict between academic Jewish studies programs and the con- 
cerns of the Jewish communities and donors who have thus 
far been absolutely essential to the presence and success of 
Jewish Studies at many North American institutions. Com- 
munal funding of positions in Israel studies is one area which 
has proved particularly contentious when scholars who are 
supported by endowment funds voice views that do not ac- 
cord with some local opinions about Israeli history, society, 
and politics. 

Jewish studies programs and departments in North 
America have consistently encouraged their students, un- 
dergraduate and graduate, to study in Israel. Many programs 
have also welcomed academic colleagues from Israel into their 
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midst as speakers and visiting scholars. These ties have been 
strengthened for many by participation in the World Union 
of Jewish Studies (centered at The Hebrew University), which 
holds conferences every four years in Jerusalem. Recent de- 
cades have also seen the growth of Jewish studies organiza- 
tions in Western Europe and in Eastern Europe and the for- 
mer Soviet Union. Among these are the European Association 
for Jewish Studies (£ Js), founded in 1981, with offices in Ox- 
ford, UK, which encourages and supports the teaching of Jew- 
ish studies at the university level in Europe and furthers an 
understanding of the importance of Jewish culture and civi- 
lization and of the impact it has had on European cultures 
over many centuries. In Russia, SEFER, housed at the Mos- 
cow Center for University Teaching of Jewish Civilization, is 
an umbrella organization for university Jewish Studies in the 
cis (Commonwealth of Independent States) and the Baltic 
States. It seems likely that, in the future, Jewish studies pro- 
fessionals from North America will play a growing role in an 
increasingly vibrant and active international community of 
students and scholars. [Judith R. Baskin (2" ed.)] 
In the U.S.S.R., 1950-1990 

In the year 1950 Jewish studies in the Soviet Union reached a 
low point. Research under independent Jewish auspices had 
ended by fiat in 1930. Jewish departments at Soviet academic 
institutions, which published their studies in Yiddish — the 
official Jewish language - had been in decline even before 
World War 11; the Office for the Study of Soviet Jewish Liter- 
ature, Language, and Folklore at the Ukrainian Academy of 
Sciences was the only such body which still existed after the 
war, but it was closed early in 1949 as part of the secret Stalin 
purge of Jewish culture. Its head, the Yiddish linguist Elijah 
Spivak, perished in prison in 1950. It has been surmised that 
the closing at the time of the Chair of Assyriology-Hebrew 
Studies at Leningrad University was politically motivated. 
The low esteem in which the Jews and their culture were then 
held by the Soviet establishment can be seen in the short and 
prejudiced entry “Evrei” (“Jews”) in the second edition of the 
Bol’shaia sovetskaia entsiklopediia (“Large Soviet Encyclope- 
dia”), which went to press in 1952. 

After Stalin’s death in 1953 there were slow but percep- 
tible changes. Translations from the Yiddish began to appear, 
followed in 1959 by the resumption of Yiddish publishing and 
from 1961 by the appearance of the still existing Yiddish jour- 
nal Sovetish Heymland. But these concessions did not include 
a revival of the scholarship under academic auspices which 
had been a part of Soviet minority policy between the wars. 
For a considerable time the only outlet was the traditional 
one of Jewish studies under the broader aegis of Near Eastern 
studies. These themselves were then being reorganized, with 
the “Institut vostokovedeniia” (Institute of Oriental Studies) 
temporarily renamed “Institut narodov Azii” (Institute of 
the Peoples of Asia). The Institute of Oriental Studies, be- 
ing attached to the Soviet Academy of Sciences, was in Mos- 
cow but maintained a Leningrad (St. Petersburg) branch, at 
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which Semitics were more actively cultivated. At the same 
time Leningrad University remained the instructional center 
for this branch of learning, continuing a tradition dating back 
to czarist times. 

Around 1951 the “Russian Palestine Society,’ moribund 
since 1930, was revived as an affiliate of the Soviet Academy 
of Sciences. In czarist days this organization, known then as 
the “Pravoslavic Palestine Society,” had been more mission- 
ary than scholarly. Its reappearance, and the revival in 1954 
of its publication Palestinskii sbornik (“Palestine collection”), 
raised eyebrows and was seen by some as directed against the 
new State of Israel. It seems more likely that it was part of the 
wave of Russian patriotism then encouraged by Stalin and 
was intended to point out the continuing Russian interest 
in the Near East and its emerging states — while for political 
reasons avoiding all mention of the State of Israel and indeed 
the modern Jewish settlement in Palestine. However, this ta- 
boo was not extended to ancient Israel or medieval Jewry, so 
that, beginning with volume 2 (1956), Jewish studies have a 
modest place in Palestinskii sbornik alongside a plethora of 
articles on Arabic studies, Persian studies, Egyptology, and 
related fields. Circumspection demanded that studies on bib- 
lical and talmudic themes avoid the words “Bible” and “Tal- 
mud” in the title of the article; thus, in an article comparing 
the Samaritan Pentateuch with biblical citations in the Jeru- 
salem Talmud, the latter is called a “Palestinian oral tradi- 
tion” (v. 15, 1966). The author, Isaac Vinnikov (1897-1973), 
a veteran Arabist, Aramist, and talmudist, had been the last 
incumbent of the Chair of Assyriology-Hebrew Studies at 
Leningrad University, and contributed regularly to Palestin- 
skii sbornik until his death. His major contribution was a dic- 
tionary of Aramaic inscriptions extending over a number of 
issues. Vinnikov called on the Judaic scholars of the world 
to produce dictionaries and concordances of talmudic and 
targumic literature which would take into account recent re- 
search; and as a sample published his material on the letter g 
(v. 5, 1960). 

Another talmudist who wrote in this period but did his 
most important work earlier was Judah Solodukho (1877- 
1963), whose studies of the social history of “Iraq” in the first 
centuries of the Christian era were actually studies of the 
Babylonian Talmud. 

A contributor to Palestinskii sbornik was Joel Weinberg, 
or Veinberg in his Russian-language articles. Weinberg, born 
in 1922 in what was then independent Latvia, was a professor 
of ancient history at the University of Daugavpils (Dvinsk), 
and his interests included the biblical period. In the 1960s he 
published two books in Latvian on the Bible and its setting. 
Like many other scholars in this era of more open commu- 
nication, he wrote frequently for academic journals in the 
West. Contributors to Palestinskii sbornik also included the 
Hebrew linguist Anatolii Gazov-Ginzberg, the Qumran (Dead 
Sea community) scholar Klavdiia Starkova, and the versatile 
Semitist Elijah Shifman. Gazov-Ginzberg (b. 1929) changed 
his name to Amnon Ginzay and was a translator and editor in 
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Israel. Starkova (b. 1915) had a book on the Qumran scrolls ac- 
cepted in the journal’s monograph series (v. 24, 1973). She was 
also one of Russia's few experts on medieval Hebrew literature 
and had written on the poetry of Judah Halevi. Among the 
many writings of Shifman (1930-1990), a specialist on Phoe- 
nician civilization, was Vetkhii Zavet i ego mira (“The Old Tes- 
tament and its World,’ 1987) — published at a time when the 
Bible had again become a legitimate part of world literature 
for the Soviet reader. 

Palestinskii sbornik, which over the years had become 
more hospitable to Jewish studies, began to include reviews of 
recent Judaica in its book review section in the 1970s. In the 
1980s, however, the journal became more overtly political and 
published articles on the Palestine problem which depicted 
Israel as the main obstacle to peace in the area. 

The Soviet reorganization of Semitic and Near East- 
ern studies at the beginning of the 1950s left the journal 
Vestnik drevnei istorii (“Bulletin of Ancient History”) un- 
touched. Among its regular contributors was Joseph *Amusin 
(1910-1984), a Bible scholar whom Soviet writers and intel- 
lectuals used to consult on the subject. Amusin became the 
Soviet Union's leading expert on the Dead Sea scrolls after 
these were discovered and wrote both popular and scholarly 
books on the topic, including shortly before his death, Kum- 
ranskaia obshchina (“The Qumran Community,’ 1983). In 1971 
a translation of the scrolls into Russian under his editorship 
produced its first volume. 

In general, however, book-length studies on Judaic top- 
ics in the period covered by this survey were few. Some rela- 
tively early examples are: Nikita Meshcherskii’s edition of the 
Slavonic Josephus (1958): and Mikhail Artamonov, Istoriia 
khazar (“The History of the Khazars,’ 1962). The latter book, 
by a non-specialist, was considered antisemitic by the Israeli 
historian Shemuel Ettinger, since Artamonov not only re- 
jected the idea of a Khazar heritage in Russian history - an 
idea generally accepted - but even considered the conver- 
sion of the Khazar royal court to Judaism as a negative fac- 
tor in and of itself (see Ettinger’s review in Kiryat Sefer, v. 39, 
pp. 501-504). 

Starkova and Meshcherskii (b. 1906, an expert on transla- 
tions of old Hebrew classics into Slavic) belonged to the small 
group of Russians with an interest in classical Hebrew. So did 
Igor Diakonov (b. 1915), the elder of Soviet Near Eastern stud- 
ies, whose works on the languages of the ancient East include 
Hebrew and who has translated biblical poetry into Russian. 
In this connection we also take note of an outstanding Rus- 
sian Semitist from an earlier generation, Pavel Kokovtsov 
(1861-1942), who taught Meshcherskii, Vinnikov, and many 
others in the interwar period; in Hebraic studies (“gebrais- 
tika” in Russian) he is best known for his edition of the cor- 
respondence between the Spanish Jewish courtier Hasdai ibn 
Shaprut and the king of the Khazars (Evereisko-khazarskaia 
perepiska v X veke, 1932). 

In the “First Conference on Semitic Languages” held in 
Tbilisi (Tiflis), Georgia, in 1964, Hebrew had a prominent 
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place, and even modern Hebrew entered the discussions. The 
editor of the conference proceedings — published in 1965 as 
volume 2 of Semitskie iazyki (“Semitic Languages”) - noted 
in the introduction that “Hebraistics were one of the most 
important and oldest areas of Semitology,’ and singled out 
the then new Hebrew-Russian dictionary (Ivrit-russkii sl- 
ovar’) by Feliks (Faitl) Shapiro (1876-1961), edited by Ben- 
zion Grande (1891-1974) and published in 1963. The Iranist 
Michael Zand (b. 1927), subsequently a professor at The He- 
brew University, dealt with Yiddish as a substratum of He- 
brew, and the Semitist Meir Zislin (b. 1916) wrote on some 
medieval Hebrew grammars. The participants also included 
the leading Georgian Aramaist Konstantin Tsereteli (b. 1921), 
who helped make the University of Tbilisi a center of Semitic 
studies alongside the better known institutions in Leningrad 
and Moscow. 

As usual the atmosphere in Georgia was freer than the 
one found in the north, and Hebrew was not neglected in the 
work being carried on in Tbilisi. In 1975, Tbilisi University 
published a Karaite Hebrew grammar, Maor Ayin, edited by 
Zislin, while under the patronage of the Georgian Academy 
of Sciences Nisan Babalikashvili edited a collection of local 
Hebrew inscriptions, largely from tombstones: Evreiskie nad- 
pisi v Gruzii, xvi1I-x1x vv. (“Hebrew Inscriptions in Geor- 
gia, 18> to 19” Centuries,’ 1971). Babalikashvili (1938-1986), 
the son of the rabbi of Tbilisi, unfortunately died at a young 
age. So did the talented young Georgian Jewish Hebraist Bo- 
ris (Dov) Gaponov (1934-1972), whose translation of the 
Georgian national epic, Shota Rostaveli’s “The Man in the 
Panther’s Skin,” was published in Israel with the collabora- 
tion of the Georgian Academy of Sciences (Oteh or ha-na- 
mer, 1969). Gaponov’s first-rate translation, which made a 
strong impression, became the subject of a dissertation sub- 
mitted in 1985 to the University of Tbilisi by a young Hebra- 
ist Manana Gotsiridze. Earlier, in 1982, Yurii Kornienko had 
defended his dissertation at the same university on the mor- 
phology of word formation and word change in contemporary 
Hebrew. 

At the 1964 conference we see the use of the word 
“Ivrit” in Russian to designate Hebrew in place of the ear- 
lier “drevneevreiskii iazyk” (“Old Jewish language”). By the 
time the third edition of the Large Soviet Encyclopedia ap- 
peared in the 1970s, “Ivrit” had become the standard term 
for the language; the entry “Ivrit” was written by the So- 
viet Semitist-Hamitist Aaron Dolgoposkii (b. 1930), sub- 
sequently teaching at the University of Haifa. In this con- 
nection we note that the abovementioned Hebrew-Russian 
dictionary, the life work of the educational specialist Feliks 
Shapiro, was scheduled for publication in the 1950s but was 
withdrawn - whereupon the author turned to the highest 
party circles in an attempt to prove the work’s importance for 
Soviet Semitology (see the Russian commemorative volume 
Feliks Lvovich Shapiro, edited in Israel by his daughter Leah 
Prestin, 1983). The dictionary, which finally appeared after 
its author’s death, served Soviet academic institutions as well 
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as the young Jews studying their ancestral tongue more or 
less surreptitiously. 

However, the official language of Soviet Jewry remained 
Yiddish, and the veteran Yiddish grammarian Emanuel 
Falkovich (1898?—1982?), who also wrote the entry “Yiddish” 
for the above-mentioned encyclopedia, contributed a chap- 
ter on the language to the linguistic collection Iazyki narodov 
SSSR, V. 1 (“Languages of the People of the U.S.S.R.,” 1966). 
Dolgopolskii and Falkovich together produced the article 
on Hebrew scripts (“Evreiskoe pismo”) for the encyclope- 
dia. Falkovich also took an active part in the efforts of the 
journal Sovetish Heymland to teach Yiddish to Soviet Jews, 
although his silence on the future prospects of the language 
in the 1966 article makes it seem likely that he was pessimis- 
tic on the subject. 

This brings us to Jewish studies in Yiddish. As noted, 
the Soviet authorities did not revive the interwar institutional 
structure to which we owe a number of studies in Yiddish 
on Jewish history, demography, Yiddish linguistics, Yiddish 
literary research, and bibliography. The older generation of 
scholars who had carried on this work was passing on in any 
case, and the absence of Yiddish schools made the problem of 
succession insoluble. In addition, the rapid linguistic assimi- 
lation of Soviet Jewry made the audience for what was left of 
Yiddish-language scholarship very small. 

Yet even now some work was done. A number of schol- 
ars who had been associated with the Jewish subdivisions of 
the Ukrainian Academy during the 1928-1949 period were 
released from prisons and camps in the mid-1950s. Among 
them was the outstanding music folklorist Moses Beregov- 
skii (1892-1961), who was, exceptionally, able to put together 
a book, posthumously published as Evreiskii narodnye pesni 
(“Yiddish Folk Songs,” 1962). Many of Beregovskii’s writings 
are now available in Mark Slobin’s English edition (Old Jew- 
ish Folk Music, 1982). 

The main outlet for Yiddish-language studies was nat- 
urally the standard-bearing monthly Sovetish Heymland. 
Because of its nature as a literary journal it tended to restrict 
research to the history of Yiddish literature and related top- 
ics. Among the more important literary scholars was Hersh 
Remenik (1905-1981). Two surviving Soviet Jewish histo- 
rians, Hillel Aleksandrov (1891?-1972) and Asher Margo- 
lis (1891-1976) - the former after 20 years of imprisonment 
for “Trotskyism” - contributed occasional articles on the bor- 
derline of history and literature. Oldtime linguists writing in 
the journal included Reuben Lerner (1902?-1972), Khaim 
Loytsker (1898-1970), Moses Maydanski (1900?-1973), and 
Moses Shapiro (d. 1974). Shapiro, together with the Stalin 
victim Elijah Spivak (mentioned above), had been working 
for many years on a Russian-Yiddish dictionary, which fi- 
nally appeared long after their deaths (Russko-evreiskii (idish) 
slovar’, 1984). 

Two other veteran scholars, the historian Israel Sosis 
(1878-1967?) and the demographer Jacob Kantor (1886-1964) 
found no outlet in Russia during this period and published 
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occasionally in the Warsaw Yiddish newspaper Folksshtime, 
where Kantor took on the then taboo topic of Jewish partici- 
pation in the Red Army. Kantor also published his last de- 
mographic study, in which he analyzed Jewish data from the 
1959 census, in the Warsaw Jewish historical journal Bleter far 
geshikhte (v. 15, 1962/63, translated and annotated by the pres- 
ent writer in Studies... in Honor of 1. Edward Kiev, 1971). Sosis’ 
unpublished “History of the Jews in Russia” was said to be in 
the possession of Sovetish Heymland. 

As time went on Sovetish Heymland became more hos- 
pitable to studies not connected with Yiddish literature. Es- 
pecially noteworthy among these are the articles by Leyb Vil- 
sker (1919-1988), for a number of years head of the Jewish 
Department of the Leningrad Public Library. Vilsker was inter 
alia an expert on the Samaritan language and literature, and 
published Samaritianskii iazyk (“The Samaritan Language”) 
in 1974. His most important contributions to the Yiddish 
monthly were previously unpublished Hebrew texts, such as 
poems of the famous medieval poet Judah Halevi (Sovetish 
Heymland, 1982, no. 2). Vilsker and his wife, Gita Gluskina 
(b. 1922) - a Hebraist in her own right - also contributed to 
Palestinskii sbornik. Gluskina, daughter of the Leningrad rabbi 
Mendel Gluskin, worked on medieval Hebrew texts and is best 
known for her edition of the mathematical treatise Meyasher 
Akov (“Straightening the Crooked,” 1983) by Abner of Burgos. 
Later she moved to Jerusalem. 

In the period we are dealing with, the absence of for- 
mal Jewish institutions other than synagogues did not stop 
young Jews from searching for their roots, and this became 
especially marked after the Six-Day War in 1967. The grow- 
ing Soviet phenomenon of “samizdat” (private, unauthor- 
ized publishing) had a Jewish counterpart, where attempts 
were made to provide anthologies of Jewish literature in Rus- 
sian. In 1976 the physicist Benjamin Fain (b. 1930), who later 
emigrated to Israel, decided to conduct a sociological survey 
of Jewish self-identification under “samizdat” conditions. 
About 1,500 Soviet Jews served as his sample, and the results 
are now available in English in an Israeli publication (Jewish- 
ness in the Soviet Union, 1984). Fain also organized a cultural 
symposium in Moscow at the end of 1976, to which the po- 
lice put a quick end. 

In the 1980s growing interest in Russian Jewish history 
made itself felt both inside and outside “samizdat” circles. 
In one of the major publications of Jewish “samizdat,” Len- 
ingradskii evreiskii al’manakh (“Leningrad Jewish almanac,” 
1982-1989) Michael Beizer (b. 1950) published articles on the 
Jews of St. Petersburg, as the old capital used to be called. 
These resulted in 1986 in the “samizdat” book Evrei v Peter- 
burge (published in 1990 in English translation as The Jews of 
St. Petersburg after Beizer emigrated to Israel). In the 1980s the 
official Sovetish Heymland became more receptive to articles 
on Jewish historical topics; the editors made a concerted ef- 
fort in 1986 to print young writers and rejuvenate the journal, 
even if it meant translating from Russian writers who knew 
no Yiddish. One such, and probably the most talented of the 
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younger historians, was Mark Kupovetskii (b. 1955), who was 
engaged in what in the Soviet Union was called “ethnogra- 
phy.’ Kupovetskii published in Sovetish Heymland short but 
up-to-date demographic studies on the Jews of Moscow, the 
Ukraine, and the Baltic republics; a longer version of his arti- 
cle on the Jews of Moscow appeared in Etnodispersnye gruppy 
v gorodakh evropeiskoi chasti sssR, 1987. Kupovetskii’s col- 
league and fellow Muscovite, Igor Krupnik (b. 1951), contrib- 
uted a survey of recent accomplishments in Jewish studies to 
the journal (1986, no. 11 - for an annotated English transla- 
tion see the bibliography). The author emphasized the youth 
of many scholars, and the fact that they had no “firm aca- 
demic tradition” to rely upon and had to prepare themselves 
through their own efforts. Krupnik devotes much attention 
to the work being done in Georgia; in the Russian Repub- 
lic he notes among others the Moscow linguist Aleksandra 
Eikhenvald (b. 1957), who herself published an article on the 
formation of modern Hebrew in Sovetish Heymland (1986, no. 
7 - strongly criticized by Vilsker in issue no. 11 of that year). A 
Leningrad scholar and bibliographer mentioned by Krupnik 
was Simon Yakerson (b. 1956), who also contributed to the 
journal on occasion. Yakerson made a name for himself by his 
descriptive catalogues of Hebrew incunabula found in Lenin- 
grad and Moscow libraries; these catalogues appeared in 1985 
and 1988 after Soviet bibliography had neglected Hebraica for 
almost 50 years. 

In 1987, and even more in 1988, the effects of “perestroika” 
made themselves felt in the field of Jewish culture and schol- 
arship. The very conservative Yiddish monthly now turned 
course and began to explore a long taboo topic: the fate of 
Jewish writers and cultural activities in the “black years” of 
1948-1952. For the first time survivors of Stalin camps pub- 
lished memoirs of those days in Sovetish Heymland. “Samiz- 
dat” now became private rather than underground publishing, 
but tolerance did not mean support, and the contrast between 
official and unofficial publications remained striking. Schol- 
arship played a relatively minor part in the plethora of Jewish 
cultural associations which sprang up in the Soviet Union, but 
efforts were made, often imitating earlier models. In Moscow 
a Jewish Historical Society now existed; it was instrumental in 
convening there an unprecedented international conference 
on Jewish studies (December, 1989) and planned to publish the 
proceedings. In Leningrad there was a “Jewish People’s Uni- 
versity” in apparent imitation of the one which existed in the 
early Soviet regime. This institution organized expeditions to 
places of Jewish interest and tried to document the Jewish past 
in Russia while there was still time. The chairman of the His- 
torical Society was Valerii Engel, while the People’s University 
was led by Elijah Dvorkin - both men in their thirties. 

Yet it must be said that the massive emigration of Jews 
from the country, which assumed the proportions of flight, 
worked against the cultural and scholarly revival. Thus, 
the continued existence of Moscow’s Evreiskii istoricheskii 
al’manakh (“Jewish Historical Almanac; 1987-1988), a “samiz- 
dat” publication, became questionable because both of its 
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editors, Aleksandr Razgon (b. 1949) and Vladimir (Velvl) 
Chernin (b. 1958), left for Israel. Chernin, a Yiddish poet 
and folklorist, also wrote for official publications and tried to 
bridge the gap between the two spheres. 

On the more hopeful side we see that modern Jewish 
topics, spurned for such a long time by Soviet academic edi- 
tors and university administrators, were now acceptable for 
articles and dissertations. This was particularly true in the field 
of ethnography, for example, a joint article by Kupovetskii 
and Krupnik on the Kurdish Jews of the U.S.S.R. appeared in 
Sovetskaia etnografiia (1988, no. 2) after being reportedly re- 
jected some years previously. Michael Chlenov (b. 1940), who 
had emerged as the leader of the Vaad (Board of Deputies) of 
the organized Jewish communities, was himself an ethnogra- 
pher. Much help was given to younger scholars by the veteran 
Leningrad ethnographer Natalia Yukhneva, who, although not 
Jewish, supported Jewish ethnographic work and was actively 
engaged in the battle against Soviet antisemitism. Yukhneva 
and others mentioned here were able to visit Israel and were 
in contact with Israeli academic institutions. 

With the breakup of the Soviet Union, Jewish Studies 
at the institutional level, like Jewish communal life in gen- 
eral, has burgeoned, largely through the Federation of Jewish 
Communities of the Former Soviet Union, which operates 
five Jewish universities, and various foreign Jewish organiza- 
ons and seencles, [Avraham Greenbaum] 
Jewish Studies in France 
The academic field of Jewish studies was founded in France at 
the end of the 19 century with the creation of the *Société des 
études juives, which then began to publish - and still does - a 
learned periodical, *Revue des Etudes Juives, and directed the 
publication of the classic works of Henrich *Gross (Gallia Ju- 
daica, 1897) and Theodore *Reinach. 

During the 20" century the pioneering works of Bern- 
hard *Blumenkranz on medieval Jewish History, Léon *Po- 
liakov on antisemitism, and Georges *Vajda, Charles *Touati, 
and Haim *Zafrani on Jewish mysticism were the most nota- 
ble achievements in the field of Jewish studies in post-World 
War 11 France and provided the basis for further development. 
With their guidance, a process began which allowed Jewish 
history and Jewish studies eventually to acquire a more re- 
spected place in the French academic world, illustrated by the 
enrollment of researchers on Jewish themes at the National 
Center for Scientific Research (cnrRs) and the running of pro- 
grams on Jewish themes - like the New Gallia Judaica, headed 
by Daniéle Iancu-Agou in 2005 - and their introduction into 
the curriculum of the universities. Despite the upheaval of 
World War 11 and the discontinuity of organized Jewish life, 
some scholars managed to preserve the spirit of the past and 
to transmit the skills of Jewish scholarship to the younger gen- 
eration. But the goals changed and new horizons were sought 
by the new researchers. 

Reflecting the revival of Jewish cultural life in France, the 
field of Jewish Studies grew constantly in France during the 
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second part of the 20" century and, more specifically, in its 
last decades. The traditional chairs at the Ecole Pratique des 
hautes études (EPHE) were challenged by the development 
of many courses and research centers located in universities, 
at the Ecole des hautes études en sciences sociales (EHESS), 
and also in community institutions. With courses on Jewish 
civilization (history, philosophy, Jewish thought, and Jewish 
languages, the last mainly at Paris vir and the Institut des 
Langues orientales INALCO, etc.,), Jewish Studies grew out 
of almost nothing to become an active area of learning in al- 
most all the main French universities (Aix-en-Provence, Lille, 
Lyon, Montpellier, Strasbourg, Toulouse, etc). This evolution 
toward recognition of the particularity of Jewish existence 
during the past centuries is linked to a cultural phenomenon 
that brought forth on the one hand a general trend toward a 
quest for singular roots, and on the other hand a renewed di- 
alogue between religions in the aftermath of World War 11. It 
also owes much to the transformations that occurred within 
French Jewry: the transformation of attitudes and outlooks in 
the aftermath of the Six-Day War of 1967 between Israel and 
its Arab neighbors, and last, to the mass immigration of North 
African Jews to France. Simultaneously there was a significant 
expansion in the treatment of Jewish subjects in the press, and 
from the late 1980s new Jewish periodicals providing infor- 
mation and articles on traditional, modern, or contemporary 
Jewish issues (Traces, Pardes, Cahiers du Judaisme, La Revue 
@histoire de la Shoah, Le Monde juif) or scholarly research. 
In 1989 the *Alliance Israélite Universelle opened a renewed 
library which is now the largest Jewish library in Europe, and 
recently, the three major Jewish libraries (Medem, Séminaire 
rabbinique, and a1v) joined hands to create a common net- 
work. It also has created a College of Jewish Studies focus- 
ing its activities on the in-depth study of Jewish thought in 
its various manifestations, headed by Shmuel *Trigano. De- 
serving of mention is also the significant push given to the 
renewal of studies on World War 11 by the Institut histoire 
du temps présent (1HTP), which also administers a library, 
founded in 1980 and directed (1994-2005) by Henry Rousso, 
where a new generation of researchers is at work. The *Centre 
de la documentation juive contemporaine (cpJc) was initially 
founded in 1943 by Isaac *Schneersohn to gather all the docu- 
ments related to the fate of the French Jews during the war, 
to bear witness, and to prosecute war criminals. In the early 
1950s the tomb of the unknown Jewish martyr was dedicated 
at the cpjc, and it became the central memorial and symbol 
of Jewish memory and serves as the venue for Holocaust com- 
memorations. In January 2005 the cpjc opened a new site un- 
der the auspices of the Memorial of the Shoah, which offers 
to the public a large research library and an active publication 
program. The cpjc organizes permanent and traveling exhi- 
bitions, conducts wide-ranging educational programs, and 
provides pedagogic courses for teachers and children. Com- 
munity organizations, like Centre Rachi, and recently the In- 
stitut Elie Wiesel, also began to supply courses and diplomas 
to promote these studies and give students the opportunity to 
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learn something about Judaism during their studies. A new 
generation of scholars born or educated in France has emerged 
who devote themselves to particular areas of Jewish scholar- 
ship. Generally speaking, they range from the translation and 
interpretation of the traditional texts of Jewish thought to the 
study of contemporary Jewish issues. Their work falls into a 
number of broad areas. The first is concerned with the Jewish 
world as seen from within: Jewish Thought and Philosophy, 
Sciences, Jewish History. A second area is Textual and Classi- 
cal Studies and Archaeology. A third deals with the relations 
of Jews with Israel and France as well as to the Holocaust. One 
can also distinguish between scholars born before and after 
World War 11. The former were obviously more involved in 
classical and textual studies, while the latter tended to scru- 
tinize the past to better understand the present. This change 
signals the passage from learned and scholarly academic work 
to the much more public sphere of the media. The tendency 
to secularize traditional teaching and endow it with the flavor 
of the sciences, inherited from the *Wissenschaft des Juden- 
tums, is also less and less felt, since there is an increasing de- 
mand for purely religious studies outside rabbinical and con- 
sistory circles. It is thus difficult to determine the direction of 
future Jewish studies. 

Among the many active Jewish scholars, we shall only 
mention those who have published extensively. In the field of 
Jewish Thought and Philosophy, Charles *Mopsik (1956-2003) 
was one of the outstanding figures. He worked mainly on the 
editing and publication of original Kabbalah manuscripts in 
French, which were subsequently translated into other lan- 
guages, such as Hebrew, Italian, Spanish, Russian, and Eng- 
lish: Les grands textes de la cabale: les rites qui font Dieu (1993); 
Cabale et cabalistes (1997); R. Moses de Leon's Sefer Shekel ha- 
Kodesh, (Heb., 1996), Sex of the Soul: the Vicissitudes of Sexual 
Difference in Kabbalah (2005). 

Paul B. Fenton (1951- ), a disciple of the late Georges 
Vajda, was the head of Jewish Studies at Paris tv (Sorbonne). 
He focused on Judeo-Arabic philosophy and thought: The 
Treatise of the Pool of Obadyah Ben Abraham Ben Moses Mai- 
monides (1981); Philosophie et exégése dans le Jardin de la mé- 
taphore de Moise Ibn Ezra, philosophe et poéte andalou du x111 
siécle (1997); Joseph b. Abraham Ibn Wagar: Principles of the 
Qabbalah (2004); he also edited Georges Vajda’s Le commen- 
taire sur le “Livre de la création de Dunas ben Tamim de Kair- 
ouan (Xe siecle) (2002). He succeeded emeritus Roland Goest- 
chel (1930-_), who worked mainly on Kabbalah and medieval 
philosophy: La Kabbale (1985); Isaac Abarbanel: conseiller des 
princes et philosophe (1996). 

Dominique Bourel (1951- ), a researcher at the CNRS, 
was the director of the Centre de la recherche frangaise a 
Jérusalem (CREJ) between 1994 and 2004. Working on Ger- 
man Jewish philosophers, he published Moses Mendelssohn, 
la naissance du judaisme moderne (2004) and edited many 
books, such Max Nordau: critique de la dégénérescence, mé- 
diateur franco-allemand, pére fondateur du sionisme (1996), 
with Delphine Bechtel (1958-_), an associate professor at Paris 
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Iv, who focused on German Jewish literature and published 
La renaissance culturelle juive en Europe centrale et orientale, 
1897-1930 (2002). Bourel translated Martin *Buber’s letters in 
Lettres choisies de Martin Buber, 1899-1965 (2004) with Flor- 
ence Heymann (1948- ), a researcher at the CFRJ who wrote 
Le crépuscule des lieux, identités juives de Czernowitz (2003) 
and had previously published L’historiographie israélienne 
aujourd'hui (1998) with Michel Abitbol. 

Shmuel Trigano, born in Algeria (1948-_ ), a sociologist 
and philosopher, is a professor at Paris x. A prolific writer, 
he published, among many other books, Le récit de la dispa- 
rue: essai sur lidentité juive (1977); the five-volume La Société 
juive a travers histoire (1992); and Les frontiéres d'Auschwitz: 
les ravages du devoir de mémoire (2005). 

On the history of science and philosophy, Gad Freuden- 
thal (1944- ), also from the cnrs, published Science in the Me- 
dieval Hebrew and Arabic Traditions (2005). He edited Studies 
on Gersonides: A Fourteenth-Century Jewish Philosopher-Scien- 
tist (1992); and with Samuel Kottek and P.B. Fenton, published 
Mélanges dhistoire de la médecine hébraique (2003). 

In the field of Jewish history, Gérard *Nahon (1931- _), 
emeritus professor at the EPHE, wrote both on medieval 
France and Sephardi history. He headed the Nouvelle Gal- 
lia Judaica from 1981 to 1992, directed the Revue des Etudes 
Juives (1972-96), and was president of the Société des Etudes 
juives. Among his books are Inscriptions hébraiques et juives 
de France médiévale (1986); Menasseh Ben Israél, The Hope of 
Israel, published with Henry Mechoulan (1987; Fr. 1979); Mé- 
tropoles et périphéries séfarades d’Occident (1994); Juifs et ju- 
daisme a Bordeaux (2003). 

Gilbert Dahan (1943- ) a researcher at the CNRS and 
professor at the EPHE, continued and deepened the work of 
Blumenkranz on medieval France: Les intellectuels chrétiens et 
les juifs au Moyen Age, (1990); The Christian Polemic against 
the Jews in the Middle Ages (1998, Fr. 1991), and edited Les Juifs 
au regard de l'histoire: mélanges en Thonneur de Bernhard Blu- 
menkranz (1985). 

Daniele Iancu-Agou (1945- ), a researcher at the CNRS 
in Montpellier, also published on France: Les Juifs en Provence 
(1475-1501), De l’insertion a lexpulsion (1981); Les juifs du Midi: 
une histoire millénaire (1995); Juifs et néophytes en Provence: 
lexemple d’Aix a travers le destin de Régine Abram de Dragu- 
ignan (2000). 

Simon Schwarzfuchs (1927-_), professor emeritus at Bar- 
Ilan University, who settled in Israel, published among other 
works Napoleon, the Jews and the Sanhedrin (1979); A Concise 
History of the Rabbinate (1993); and A History of the Jews in 
Medieval France (2001). 

On other themes, Jean Baumgarten (1950-_) a researcher 
at the CNRS, participated in the creation and publication of 
the main Jewish French periodicals and engaged in the study 
of Yiddish literature: Introduction to Old Yiddish Literature, 
(2005; Fr. 1993); Récits hagiographiques juifs (2001); La Nais- 
sance du Hassidisme. Mystique, rituel et société (2006). 

Sylvie Anne Goldberg (1953-_), at the EHESS, works 
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on the cultural history of traditional Judaism. She published 
Crossing the Jabbok, Illness and Death in Ashkenazi Judaism in 
Sixteenth through Nineteenth Century Prague (1996; Fr. 1989) 
and two volumes on the Jewish uses of time: La Clepsydre. 
Essai sur la pluralité des temps dans le Judaisme (2000); La 
Clepsydre 11, Temps de Jérusalem, temps de Babylone (2004). 

Maurice Kriegel (1949- ) headed the Centre détudes 
juives at the EHEss and was editor of a series on Judaism. He 
published Les Juifs a la fin du Moyen age, dans l'Europe médi- 
terranéenne (1979). 

Daniel Tollet (1945—_), at the Paris tv Sorbonne, focused 
on the history of the Jews in Poland, and edited a series on 
Jewish Studies. He published Histoire des juifs en Pologne: du 
xvie siecle a nos jours (1992); Accuser pour convertir: du bon 
usage de laccusation de crime rituel dans la Pologne catholique 
(2000); and Marchands et hommes daffaires juifs dans la Po- 
logne des Wasa (1588-1668) (2001). 

In the field of textual studies, Judith Olszowy-Schlanger 
(1967- ), born in Poland and trained in England, was a profes- 
sor of codicology and paleography at the EPHE. She published 
Karaite Marriage Documents from the Cairo Geniza. Legal Tra- 
dition and Community Life in Mediaeval Egypt and Palestine 
(1998); Les manuscrits hébreux dans l’Angleterre médievale: 
étude historique et paléographique (2003); and with Geoffrey 
Khan and Maria Angeles Gallego, Abu al-Faraj Harun ibn al- 
Faraj, The Karaite Tradition of Hebrew Grammatical Thought 
in its Classical Form, a Critical Edition and Translation (2003). 
She succeeded professor emeritus Colette Sirat (1934- ), who 
moved to Israel after pioneering the field in France. Sirat pub- 
lished, among other books, Les papyrus en caractéres Hébra- 
iques trouvés en Egypte (1985); Hebrew Manuscripts of the Mid- 
dle Ages (2002; Fr. 1994); and A History of Jewish Philosophy 
in the Middle Ages, 1993 (French 1983). 

Classical studies are represented by Mireille Hadas-Lebel 
(1940- ), former professor at INALCO, now at Paris Iv Sor- 
bonne. She published several books on Hebrew language 
and later focused on Jewish Greek and Latin authors: Philon 
dAlexandrie: un penseur en diaspora (2003); Flavius Josephus: 
Eyewitness to Rome’s First-Century Conquest of Judea (1993; Fr. 
1989); and Jerusalem against Rome (2005; Fr. 1990). 

Archaeology and Qumran studies are also well repre- 
sented by André *Caquot (1923-2004), who taught at the Col- 
lege de France: Ugarit-Forschungen, 35 (2003-4): Festschrift An- 
dré Caquot, edited by Manfried Dietrich and Oswald Loretz. 
Caquot published with René Labat Les Religions du Proche- 
Orient asiatique: textes babyloniens, ougaritiques, hittites (1970) 
and, with Maurice Sznycer, Ugaritic Religion (1980; Fr. 1974). 

André Lemaire, (1942-_), archaeologist and a professor 
at the EPHE, whose works deals with Aramean and Hebrew 
epigraphy, published Les écoles et la formation de la Bible dans 
lancien Israél (1981) and Naissance du monothéisme: point de 
vue dun historien (2003) 

Joseph Méléze-Modrzejewski (1930-_), born in Poland, 
was a professor at Paris 1 and a scholar in Greek and Egyp- 
tian papyri, focusing his research on ancient legal history: 
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‘The Jews of Egypt: from Rameses 11 to Emperor Hadrian (1995; 
Fr. 1991); Droit impérial et traditions locales dans Egypte ro- 
maine (1990). 

On contemporary France, Pierre Birnbaum (1940- ), 
professor of political science and sociology at the University 
of Paris 1 (Sorbonne), director of Les cahiers du judaisme, 
opened a new vista on the relationship between Jews and 
the French Republic. He is the author of numerous books, 
several of which have been translated into English: Anti- 
Semitism in France: a Political History from Leon Blum to the 
Present (1992; Fr. 1988); The Jews of the Republic: A Political 
History of State Jews in France from Gambetta to Vichy (1996; 
Fr. 1992); and The Anti-Semitic Moment: A Tour of France in 
1898 (2003; Fr. 1998). 

On the history of World War 11 France, Anne Grynberg 
(1951— ), who was active in the aiu and editor of Les cahiers 
du judaisme, wrote Les camps de la honte: les internés juifs 
des camps francais, 1939-1944 (1991). And, although living in 
Israel, Renée Poznanski (1948- _) contributed as well with her 
Jews in France during World War 11 (2001; Fr. 1994). 

The field of Holocaust studies developed relatively late 
in France, initiated with a literary approach by Rachel *Ertel 
(1939- ), professor at Paris v11, who wrote Le shtetl, la bour- 
gade juive de Pologne (1982); Dans la langue de personne (1993); 
and Brasier de mots (2003). 

Annette *Wieviorka (1948—_), a researcher at the cnRs, 
began with the problematics of remembrance, publishing with 
Itzhok Niborski (b. 1947 in Buenos Aires and a scholar in Yid- 
dish) Les Livres du souvenir: mémoriaux juifs de Pologne (1983). 
Later she wrote Déportation et génocide, Entre la mémoire et 
Toubli (1992), The Era of the Witness (2006; Fr. 1998), and Aus- 
chwitz, 60 ans aprés, (2005). 

On Israel, Alain Dieckhoff (1958-_) published Les espaces 
d'Israél: essai sur la stratégie territoriale israélienne (1987) and 
‘The Invention of a Nation: Zionist Thought and the Making of 
Modern Israel (2003; Fr. 1993). 

Esther Benbassa (1950- ) and Jean-Christophe Attias 
(1958- ), professors at the EPHE; both moved from history to 
more polemical essays on Jewishness and the State of Israel, 
writing together: Israel, the Impossible Land (2003; Fr. 1998) 
and Jews and Their Future: A Conversation on Judaism and 
Jewish Identities (2004; Fr. 2001). Previously Benbassa had 
published, among other books, The Jews of the Balkans: The 
Judeo-Spanish community, 15" to 20 centuries, with Aron 
Rodrigue (1995; Fr. 1993); and The Jews of France. A History 
from Antiquity to the Present (1999; Fr. 1997). Attias pub- 
lished works on Karaism: Abraham Aboulafia, LEpitre des sept 
voies (1985); Le Commentaire biblique. Mordekhai Komtino ou 
Vherméneutique du dialogue (1991); and Isaac Abravanel, la 
mémoire et lespérance (1992). 

[Sylvie Anne Goldberg (24 ed.)] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Baskin and S. Tenenbaum (eds.), Gender 
and Jewish Studies: A Curriculum Guide (1994); D. Biale, M. Galchin- 
sky, and S. Heschel, Insider/Outsider: American Jews and Multicultur- 
alism (1998); L. Davidman and S. Tenenbaum (eds.), Feminist Perspec- 
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tives on Jewish Studies (1994); Z. Garber (ed.), Academic Approaches 
to Teaching Jewish Studies (2000); P. Ritterband and H.S. Wechsler, 
Jewish Learning in American Universities: The First Century (1994). 


JEWISH SUCCESSOR ORGANIZATIONS in Germany, 
organizations for tracing and recovering heirless Jewish prop- 
erty of those Jews who were victims of the Nazis. 


Jewish Restitution Successor Organization (JRSO) 

The Americans were foremost in setting up a framework, and 
the first Jewish body for claims in the American Zone, the Jew- 
ish Restitution Successor Organization (JRsO), was established 
in 1948 with offices in Nuremberg. In 1950 a similar body, the 
Jewish Trust Corporation (JTC), was established in the former 
British Zone (northwest Germany) with the approval of the 
British government. Later a separate branch was established 
in the French Zone. A joint office was created by them for the 
three sectors of West Berlin. 

Where the former Jewish property owner within the 
American Zone had died without an heir, or where no claim 
was made, the JRSO was empowered to file claims and apply 
the proceeds to the relief of needy refugees anywhere in the 
world. The yrso also claimed restitution of Jewish communal 
property. The proceeds served primarily the religious and cul- 
tural needs of the surviving communities in West Germany 
and were then handed over to the general refugee funds. 
Where an individual claimant subsequently appeared too late 
to lodge his own claim application, the jRso, as well as the JT, 
adopted an equity procedure for settlement up until Dec. 31, 
1958. The American organization recovered by the end of 1967 
nearly 200,000,000 DM ($50,000,000) in addition to the im- 
movable property restored to the communities, and the opera- 
tion was not yet completed. The amount recovered includes 
the value of property in West Berlin. The overwhelming part 
of the fund was obtained by a global settlement made with 
the authorities of the German Laender and of West Berlin, in 
the areas in which the property was situated or had been con- 
fiscated. The authorities were asked to pay a lump sum and, 
in return, were subrogated to the remainder of the unsettled 
claims of the organization against German individuals who 
had acquired the immovable property. The authorities could 
then make their settlement with the German owner. 


[Norman Bentwich] 


Jewish Trust Corporation (jTc). 

The primary task of the yc was to locate within an 18-month 
time limit property that remained unclaimed after June 30, 
1950, the deadline established by the Restitution Law for the 
British Zone for claims by the original owners or their heirs. 
The declaration of former Jewish property by those who had 
acquired it under the Nazi regime proved unreliable and in- 
complete, so that 70% of jTc’s claims for landed property 
resulted from its own search activities. Not a single item of 
former communal and organizational property remained un- 
discovered, and in only a very few cases did former individual 
property come belatedly to the notice of the yrc. The jTc en- 
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forced proceedings before restitution courts for the recovery 
in natura of property claimed by it, or arrived at cash settle- 
ments with those who had acquired it under the Nazi regime. 
Certain claims (those resulting from mass confiscatory mea- 
sures of the Third Reich) were settled in bulk with the Federal 
German Republic and other claims (damage to former Jew- 
ish communal organizational property) with the Laender, or 
with Hamburg and Berlin. By the end of 1967, the yTc had re- 
covered a total of 169,500,000 DM (approx. $42,375,000). The 
Corporation by that time almost reached the end of its opera- 
tions, but it was expected that about four million pm (approx. 
U.S. $1,100,000) might still accrue to its funds. The major re- 
cipients of yrc funds were the Jewish Agency for Israel, for 
Youth Aliyah work; the American Jewish Joint Distribution 
Committee for *Malben work; the Central British Fund for 
assistance to Nazi victims in the U.K.; the Leo Baeck Chari- 
table Trust, for assistance to Nazi victims in various countries; 
equity claimants; Jewish communities in Germany and their 
organizations; organizations for the building of synagogues 
and maintenance of yeshivot in Israel; and the *Hebrew Uni- 
versity of Jerusalem. 


Branche frangaise de la Jewish Trust Corporation for 
Germany 
In the French Zone of occupation the right to heirless and un- 
claimed Jewish property was originally vested by the French 
authorities in the Laender governments, and the proceeds 
were used for general indemnification purposes. In Septem- 
ber 1951 the rights of the Laender were abrogated. In March 
1952 the French Haut Commissaire for Germany appointed 
a specially created department of JTC, the so-called Branche 
Francaise, as the Jewish successor organization for the French 
Zone. The branch was fully autonomous. It had its seat in 
Paris and was directed by its own Conseil d’Administration. 
The operational office was in Mainz. The claiming period ac- 
corded to the branch ended on April 30, 1953, and the branch 
was limited to claims on such property as had not already 
been adjudicated with the Laender governments. The to- 
tal amount recovered by the end of 1967 was 27,550,000 DM 
(approx. $6,888,000). 

After the 1960s the role of the Jewish Successor Organi- 
zations diminished. All activities ended in the 1970s. 


[Charles I. Kapralik] 


JEWISH TEACHERS’ SEMINARY AND PEOPLE’S UNI- 
VERSITY, the only Yiddish teachers’ training college and 
school for advanced Yiddish studies in North America. It was 
founded in 1918 under the auspices of the Labor Zionist move- 
ment by Joel *Entin and Judah *Even Shemuel (Kaufman), 
who headed it during its formative years and provided op- 
portunities for adult education in both secular and Jewish 
studies on the model of the European “Folks-Universitet.” In 
1935 it was incorporated by an act of legislature of the State 
of New York with the right to grant degrees. A Jewish Music 
Division was inaugurated in 1964 and in 1965 it merged with 
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the *Herzliah Hebrew Teachers’ Institute. It acquired new 
premises in 1970 and had a library of 40,000 volumes, in Yid- 
dish and Hebrew. 

The Seminary provided teachers for all the groups in the 
Yiddish school movement, except for the Communists. Its 
program emphasized “the historic and religious values and 
institutions, the cultural heritage of Yiddish and Hebrew ... 
the national renaissance in the Land of Israel, the ideas of the 
Jewish labor movement, and the American democratic way of 
life.” Its graduate program offers study and research in Yiddish 
Language and Literature, Hebrew Language and Literature, 
and Jewish Social Studies (the last embracing Education, His- 
tory, Philosophy, and Sociology). The institute was governed 
by an independent board of trustees which includes repre- 
sentatives of the Labor Zionist Movement, the Workmen's 
Circle, and the Zionist Organization of America. The Semi- 
nary published a scholarly Yiddish-English quarterly Kultur 
un Leben in the 1940s. 

With American Jewish education evolving along reli- 
gious denominational lines in the post-World War 11 period, 
and with the Yiddish secular movement failing to rally be- 
hind its own institute of higher learning, the Seminary could 
not keep pace with developments in the Jewish community. 
A similar situation in the Hebraist Herzliah Hebrew Teachers’ 
Institute was the cause of their merger. In spite of the central- 
ity of Yiddish in the Seminary as against the formerly exclu- 
sive emphasis upon Hebrew in the Herzliah curriculum, the 
common ideological commitment to modern Jewish educa- 
tion within a national-cultural frame of reference allowed for 
parallel continuation of each program in accordance with dif- 
fering linguistic commitments. The merger of the two hith- 
erto weakened institutions prolonged the life of both for a time 
but was ultimately unsuccessful, and the school closed. 


[Gershon Winer] 


JEWISH TELEGRAPHIC AGENCY (jTA), bureau for 
the gathering and distribution of Jewish news. Established 
by Jacob *Landau in the Hague in 1914 as the Jewish Corre- 
spondence Bureau, the Jewish Telegraphic Agency was rees- 
tablished in London by Landau in collaboration with Meir 
*Grossman in 1919. In 1922 its headquarters was moved to 
New York. Under a 1950 reorganization, Landau divested 
himself of his stock and control passed nominally to an inde- 
pendent board of directors although the operating deficit on 
operations was being met by the *Jewish Agency. From 1960 
the stock was vested in the American Jewish News Founda- 
tion. The debts due to the Jewish Agency were canceled, and 
the yta became eligible to receive subventions from Jewish 
Welfare Funds which were essential to its survival, since less 
than one-third of its income came from subscriptions to its 
publications and the sale of its services to the press. Apart 
from its wire services, the sTA has published the Jewish Daily 
Bulletin from 1924. In 1962 it began a weekly bulletin, Com- 
munity News. Boris Smolar was editor-in-chief from 1924 to 
1968. Subsequently it continued to operate as a global news 
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agency covering Jewish affairs around the world with corre- 
spondents in more than 30 cities. 


WEBSITE: jta.org. 


JEWISH THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY (jTs). jTs is the 
primary educational and religious center of *Conservative 
Judaism and a leading institution for the academic study of 
Judaism. With its main campus in New York City, JT's is cur- 
rently comprised of a rabbinical school, a cantorial school, a 
graduate school of Jewish Studies, a graduate school of Jewish 
Education, an undergraduate school, a supplemental religious 
high school, and several research institutes. It houses a world- 
class Judaica library on campus; its museum, now called the 
*Jewish Museum, occupies another Manhattan site. 


Inception and Early History 

JTS arose from the debate within the ranks of 19'® century 
American Jewish leaders concerning the scope of religious 
reform. Its founders, a diverse group of religious centrists, 
with both traditionalist and modernist leanings, nonetheless 
shared the consensus that Reform was breaking too radically 
with Jewish norms. Responding to the highly-publicized ban- 
quet celebrating the ordination of the first class of rabbinical 
students at the Reform *Hebrew Union College, featuring 
a variety of non-kosher foods, and to the promulgation of 
the Reform movement's 1885 Pittsburgh Platform, dismiss- 
ing biblical and rabbinic rituals regulating diet and dress as 
anachronisms, moderate rabbis and scholars, principally Sa- 
bato *Morais, Henry Pereira *Mendes, Alexander *Kohut, 
and Cyrus *Adler, organized support for the establishment of 
a new and more traditional rabbinical seminary. At the same 
time, the new academy was intended to reflect the 19" cen- 
tury Historical School's conception of Judaism as a develop- 
ing religion. By January 1887, the Jewish Theological Seminary 
Association opened in New York City, with the mandate to 
preserve “the knowledge and practice of historical Judaism.’ 
The new school modeled its curriculum after the *Juedisch- 
Theologisches Seminar, Breslau, stressing biblical, historical 
and philosophical subjects in addition to the traditional Ash- 
kenazi focus on rabbinics. As a self-consciously American in- 
stitution, the Seminary Association sought to acculturate its 
largely immigrant student body to life in their new country. 
Despite initiatives in Jewish educational outreach and commu- 
nity organizing, however, Seminary Association leaders were 
not successful in creating a congregational base to sustain their 
school. Without significant congregational support, the school 
struggled financially during its first fifteen years and was at 
the point of closing in 1902. In this first phase of its existence, 
the Seminary Association graduated 14 rabbis and three haz- 
zanim, including Joseph H. *Hertz, who became chief rabbi 
of the British Empire, and Mordecai M. *Kaplan, theologian, 
long-time faculty member at the Jewish Theological Seminary, 
and founder of *Reconstructionist Judaism. 


Reorganization and Growth 
While revered as the first president of the Seminary, Morais, 
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occupied with his congregational duties, had never been able 
to attend to the school on a full-time basis. As early as 1890, 
lay leaders of the Seminary began circulating the idea of ap- 
proaching Solomon *Schechter, and months before Morais’ 
death in 1897 members of the Seminary Association board of- 
fered Schechter the presidency of their school. Fluent in tra- 
ditional Jewish disciplines of study and loyal to norms of ritual 
behavior, and yet also a leading critical-academic Rabbinics 
scholar and a gifted popularizer of Jewish scholarship for an 
English-speaking audience, Schechter exemplified the kind 
of religious leader the Seminary backers hoped their school 
would train. As Adler and the financial supporters of the Sem- 
inary Association, Louis *Marshall, Jacob *Schiff, and Judge 
Mayer *Sulzberger, concluded that the school needed reorga- 
nization, they invited Schechter to become the president of the 
faculty of the new entity, The Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America (JTS), completing the transition in March 1902. 

Schechter saw Judaica scholarship as an instrument for 
strengthening Jewish life, and thus embraced the vision that 
jts would provide leadership for American Jewry by train- 
ing religiously observant and intellectually open-minded rab- 
bis. To accomplish that goal, he focused on raising the level of 
scholarship practiced and taught within the school. Schechter 
engaged a faculty of young, promising academicians, includ- 
ing the literary scholar Israel *Davidson, the biblical scholar 
Israel *Friedlander, the talmudist Louis *Ginzberg, and the 
historian Alexander *Marx. Schechter and Marx oversaw the 
creation of what would ultimately become the largest Judaica 
library in America. Schechter transformed rabbinical training 
into a graduate-level course of study. 

As regards undergraduate students, a 1908 New York 
City police report about Jewish criminality spurred Schech- 
ter to overcome earlier ambivalence on the part of the Semi- 
nary board and to extend the mission of JTs to include train- 
ing teachers. This was meant to create an additional channel 
for providing beneficial spiritual influences to the “down- 
town” immigrant population. In 1909, he appointed Morde- 
cai Kaplan as principal of the Teacher’s Institute. Over time, 
Kaplan broadened the scope of that school’s activities to in- 
clude general academic undergraduate courses, and in 1931, 
he became the dean of the Seminary College of Jewish Stud- 
ies. Under Kaplan’s direction, the Teacher’s Institute/Semi- 
nary College imbued jTs students with the values of cultural 
Zionism, Hebraism, and consciousness of Jewish commu- 
nity - in short, with a Kaplanian interpretation of Judaism as 
a religious civilization. 

Schechter did not envision that JTs would become the 
fountainhead of a new denomination, Conservative Judaism, 
but rather that it would offer an Americanized and enlightened 
traditionalist alternative to Reform. After Schechter’s death in 
1915, his successor at yTs, Cyrus Adler (temporary president, 
1915-24; president, 1924-40), maintained the school’s ideo- 
logical posture and social program, resisting calls to formu- 
late partisan ideological platforms. Rather, he focused on the 
Seminary’s institutional growth. During his tenure, JTs gradu- 
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ated 236 rabbis and 364 teachers. Working with the *Rabbini- 
cal Assembly, the successor organization to the yrs Rabbinical 
School alumni association, Adler began the process of profes- 
sionalizing the placement of graduates in pulpits. Drawing on 
his experience as an administrator at the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute and *Dropsie College, Adler systematized the Seminary’s 
administrative procedures and, in 1925, amassed the core col- 
lection of its Jewish Museum. He presided over the construc- 
tion of the Seminary’s new campus at its current location in 
Manhattan. He labored to stabilize its financial condition and 
guided it through the difficulties of the Great Depression, 
while nonetheless adding to its library and hiring additional 
faculty members, including the Bible scholars H.L.*Ginsberg 
and Robert *Gordis. 

The most consequential of those additions to the faculty 
was the hiring of Louis *Finkelstein in 1925 as a lecturer in the- 
ology. With an eye to an orderly succession, Adler promoted 
him steadily. By the time of Adler’s final illness (1939-40), 
Finkelstein was the school’s actual administrator and, in May 
1940, became its president. 

The tenure of Louis Finkelstein (1940-72), a JTs alum- 
nus himself, represents a coming of age of the institution. 
By these decades, JTs was growing rapidly, and to staff its 
expanded programs, Finkelstein recruited administrators 
from the ranks of the Seminary’s own graduates, notably 
Max *Arzt, Moshe *Davis, Simon *Greenberg, and Bernard 
*Mandelbaum. As part of the restructuring of administrative 
responsibilities, Finkelstein became chancellor, rather than 
president, in 1951. 

While maintaining the largely traditionalist religious out- 
look of Schechter and Adler, Finkelstein dramatically revised 
the role of the Seminary. In the post-war and post-Holocaust 
era, JTS was to be the leader of the effort to save American 
Jewry from assimilation and to inculcate in society at large 
the values of toleration, democracy, and respect for Judaism. 
Among the many programs he fostered, in support of the 
goal of having jTs influence American Jewry and the broader 
American society, Finkelstein created ecumenical institutes, 
notably the Institute for Religious and Social Studies, and ex- 
panded jTs educational outreach to include radio and televi- 
sion programming. The post-war Jewish reckoning, in which 
jTs would help remedy the huge void in Jewish knowledge 
caused by the Holocaust, also figured in the reasoning behind 
the Seminary’s opening a Cantorial School in 1952. 

The expansion of the role to be played by yrs included 
cooperative work with the neighboring Columbia Univer- 
sity. In 1953, the two schools opened a dual degree program 
for undergraduates. 

Moreover, JTs moved into pre-undergraduate educa- 
tion. In 1945, JTs sponsored a youth leadership program, 
the Leaders’ Training Fellowship, and three years later, it 
embraced the recently-opened Ramah educational summer 
camps. In a similar vein, in 1951, JTs opened the Prozdor, an 
honors-level Hebrew High School, and the Melton Research 
Center for Jewish Education in 1960. The Leader's Training 
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Fellowship initiative waned by the 1970s, but the others have 
flourished. 

Finkelstein also presided over the geographical expan- 
sion of JTs, opening a West Coast affiliate, the *University of 
Judaism, in 1947, and a Seminary Center in Israel in 1962. All 
these activities succeeded in raising the profile of yrs dra- 
matically. 

There were tensions at jTs in the Finkelstein era. The 
revolutionary turbulence of the 1960s, which rocked many 
college campuses, also impacted on jTs. Students lobbied for 
greater recognition from their teachers and administrators 
in the conduct of seminary life and learning, and also sought 
to synthesize their political views with their Jewish studies. 
They rallied around the theologian Abraham Joshua *Heschel, 
who broke ranks with the apolitical profile of yrs by march- 
ing in the Civil Rights movement, working in the Soviet Jewry 
movement, and most controversial of all, voicing opposition 
to the Vietnam War. 

Tension also mounted in the relationship between jTs 
and the Conservative Movement. In matters of religious prac- 
tice, the school was frequently more traditional than the de- 
nomination as a whole, as in the maintenance of separate 
seating, rather than mixed seating, in the Ts synagogue. The 
faculty appointment of the talmudist Saul *Lieberman in 
1940, and his designation as rector of JTs in 1958, decisively 
reconfirmed the traditionalist atmosphere at jTs for the du- 
ration of the Finkelstein administration. Finkelstein’s critics, 
notably the leading Conservative rabbi Solomon *Goldman, 
criticized jTs for refusing to position itself unambiguously as 
a denominational school and building up the institutions of 
the denomination. In fact, Finkelstein’s focus on affecting all 
of American or even world Jewry was at cross-purposes with 
the agenda of denominational service. 

The price of engagement of a broader public affected JT's 
as well as the development of the Conservative Jewish denomi- 
nation. During the Finkelstein era, yrs successfully sought to 
train a group of rabbi-scholars who were to occupy academic 
chairs in the expanding field of Judaic Studies. Several of the 
most eminent of these Ts alumni were honored at the 100 
anniversary of JTS, including Robert L. Chazan, Naomi Wie- 
ner Cohen, Seymour Feldman, Jonathan Goldstein, David 
Weiss *Halivni, Arthur *Hertzberg, Arthur Hyman, Baruch 
Levine, Samuel Morell, and Jacob *Neusner. While these 
scholars have enriched their Judaic Studies disciplines, most 
of them did not work in the schools or synagogues of the Con- 
servative Movement. Moreover, by serving other schools of 
higher education, they advanced a decentralization of Jewish 
learning that denied jTs the exclusivity that it once enjoyed. 


Recent History 

During the tenure of Finkelstein’s successor, Gerson D. *Cohen 
(1972-86), the tensions between school and denomination 
came to a head, precipitated by the debate over the ordination 
of women as Conservative rabbis. The influence of the feminist 
movement of the 1960s and 1970s had led to the ordination 
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of women in the Reform and Reconstructionist seminaries, 
and a growing number of Conservative rabbis and laity called 
for JTs to admit qualified women to its Rabbinical School. 
Although initially opposed to that change, in the course of a 
movement-wide study process, Cohen became an ardent pro- 
ponent of women’s ordination. To his traditionalist critics, he 
insisted that women’s ordination was fully within the param- 
eters of Conservative Judaism. As custodian of his institution, 
Cohen also argued that Ts risked forfeiting its leadership po- 
sition within the denomination if it failed to ordain women 
rabbis, seeing that the Rabbinical Assembly was moving closer 
to admitting women candidates ordained elsewhere. In 1983, 
four years after the yrs faculty rejected his first attempt to re- 
vise school policy, Cohen succeeded in gaining approval for 
the proposed reform. In the aftermath of that decision, with 
some movement traditionalists abandoning the Conserva- 
tive denomination, the renowned talmudist, Weiss Halivni, 
resigned from the jTs faculty. Weiss Halivni, whom Cohen 
had not appointed rector to succeed Lieberman, became the 
leading scholar at the rabbinical seminary of the break-away 
group, the Union for Traditional Judaism. 

The evolution of sts policy on women's ordination re- 
veals that, by the end of Cohen's tenure, the school having 
decisively embraced its identity as a Conservative Jewish in- 
stitution, it thereby abandoned its earlier hopes to provide 
a non-denominational unifier for traditional and moderate 
American Jews. Consistent with this development, Ts opened 
its Ratner Archives for the Study of Conservative Judaism in 
1985. Cohen likewise aligned yrs more vigorously with the de- 
velopment of Conservative (Masorti) Judaism in Israel. Cohen 
involved jTs in several educational initiatives in Israel, requir- 
ing all yrs rabbinical students to live and study for a period at 
the school’s expanded Jerusalem campus, Neve Schechter, cre- 
ating Midreshet Yerushalayim, a Conservative yeshivah pro- 
gram there, and, in 1984, opening a Masorti rabbinical school 
in Israel, the Beit ha-Midrash le-Limudei ha-Yahadut. 

Cohen implemented changes in JTs governance and pre- 
sided over a process of curricular revision. He established a 
faculty senate, unifying the faculty of the Seminary’s several 
schools and organizing them by academic departments, and 
revamped the rabbinic training program to take cognizance of 
the diminished level of Jewish knowledge and practice among 
entering students, as compared to students of earlier days. He 
consolidated the undergraduate programs of JTs, merging the 
Seminary College of Jewish Studies with the Teacher's Insti- 
tute. This further curtailed the Teacher's Institute’s autonomy, 
which had begun to wane with Kaplan’s retirement in 1945. 

Extending Finkelstein’s program of reaching audiences 
beyond Ts, Cohen focused on influencing the study of Juda- 
ism on the secular college campus. In 1974, Cohen replaced 
the underperforming JTs graduate program, the Institute for 
Advanced Studies in the Humanities, with a non-sectarian 
graduate school encompassing all non-theological graduate 
training. Under Cohen's aegis, the Ts graduate school be- 
came the largest institution of its kind in the Diaspora, train- 
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ing many of the scholars filling Judaic Studies chairs in North 
American universities in the late 20" century. 

The desire to remain in close contact with other institu- 
tions of high learning influenced the 1973 jTs decision to re- 
main in its Morningside Heights, Manhattan, location, despite 
rising crime in that neighborhood. Having decided not to re- 
locate, JTs intensified its collaborative work with the neigh- 
boring Columbia University and Union Theological Seminary. 
Cohen also presided over a major enhancement of the Semi- 
nary’s physical campus, building a new library to replace the 
structure damaged in the Seminary’s disastrous library fire of 
1966, and dedicating the new library in 1983. The library has 
grown to over 340,000 volumes and houses the most com- 
plete collection of Judaica in the Western Hemisphere. Thirty 
years after the fire, yrs refurbished its historic library tower, 
part of the continuing expansion of its physical plant. These 
building projects have strained the school financially but en- 
hanced its capabilities. 

When Cohen resigned in 1986, for health reasons, the JTs 
board appointed as his successor its provost, Ismar *Schorsch 
(to retire in 2006). During his tenure, jTs has built upon the 
developments of Cohen’s era, opening a graduate school of 
Jewish education in 1996 and strengthening the Seminary’s 
Israel campus. It has also embarked on new initiatives: In 1991, 
JTS, YIVO and the Russian State University for the Humani- 
ties opened Project Judaica, a Jewish studies training program 
in Moscow aimed at fostering the revival of Jewish life and 
learning in Russia. 

As JTS chancellor, Schorsch emerged as an outspoken 
advocate for Conservative Judaism, publishing a monograph 
outlining its fundamental tenets, speaking out against dis- 
crimination faced by Masorti Jews in Israel, and opening 
the Schechter Institute of Jewish Studies in Jerusalem. He 
also brought jrs into closer relationship with the Conserva- 
tive movement's network of Solomon Schechter Hebrew Day 
Schools. Schorsch disseminated a Conservative perspective to 
a wide readership, addressing the public directly in his weekly 
Torah commentary. On certain contemporary issues affect- 
ing Ts, however, notably the debate over the acceptance of 
avowed homosexuals as rabbinical candidates, Schorsch’s tra- 
ditionalist position was challenged within the denomination. 
Moreover, as the leading spokesman for his denomination, 
Schorsch was also criticized for the declining percentage of 
American Jews who self-identity as Conservative. 

The American Jewish community having decentralized, 
JTS is no longer the sole Conservative Jewish center of higher 
learning and rabbinic training. In 1996, the University of Ju- 
daism opened its own Ziegler School of Rabbinic Studies. A 
harsh reaction by the mother institution led to a formal sep- 
aration of the two institutions. Nonetheless, rs remains the 
most influential Conservative higher-educational institution 
in the world. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N.B. Cardin and D.W. Silverman (eds.), 
The Seminary at 100; M. Davis, The Emergence of Conservative Juda- 
ism; E. Dorff, Conservative Judaism; R. Fierstien, A Different Spirit; 
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dition Renewed. 
[Michael Panitz (2"4 ed.)] 


JEWISH WAR VETERANS OF THE U.S.A. (jwv), active 
war veterans organization in the United States. From the be- 
ginning of Jewish life in America, there has been a strong tra- 
dition of military service; dating back to 1654, when Jewish 
settlers in New Amsterdam demanded the right to help stand 
guard at the stockade. The Jwv has more than 300 branches 
in all parts of the country. Organized on March 15, 1896, in 
New York City by Jewish veterans of the American Civil War, 
it was first known as the Hebrew Union Veterans Organiza- 
tion. In 1917 it amalgamated with the Hebrew Veterans of the 
War with Spain, and in 1918 changed it name to Hebrew Veter- 
ans of the Wars of the Republic. In 1923 the word “Jewish” was 
substituted for “Hebrew.” The present name was adopted in 
1929. In 1954 the national headquarters moved from New York 
City to Washington, D.c. In its headquarters building the jwv 
maintains a National Shrine to the Jewish War Dead, consist- 
ing of a chapel, museum, library, record rooms, and a Hall of 
Heroes. The wv maintains veterans service offices in 14 of 
the largest American cities. The Jwv and its women’s auxil- 
iary carry on an active program on behalf of the war wounded 
and those who are patients in Veterans Administration hos- 
pitals. The group also participates in and organizes several 
Jewish as well as patriotic programs across the country. Dur- 
ing the past 100 years Jwv has stood for a strong national de- 
fense and for just recognition and compensation for veterans. 
Jwv supports the rights of veterans in promoting American 
democratic principles, in defending universal Jewish causes, 
and in vigorously opposing bigotry, antisemitism, and ter- 
rorism — in the U.S. and abroad. The Jewish War Veterans co- 
operates with other veteran groups and is a visible reminder 
of American Jewish patriotism and of the fact that Jews have 
served in the armed forces and paid the ultimate price for 
that service. 


[David Max Eichhorn / Ben Paul (274 ed.)] 


JEWISH WOMAN, THE, a quarterly journal that began 
as the in-house newsletter of the *National Council of Jew- 
ish Women (Ncjw) in 1921. By the time it ceased publication 
in 1931, The Jewish Woman had reached out to a wide audi- 
ence of American Jewish women through its articles and its 
advocacy of social issues and programs. To a great extent, the 
forward-looking agenda of Ncyw during a crucial period of 
growth and redefinition in the 1920s can be gleaned by read- 
ing its journal. 

Founding editor Estelle Sternberger of Cincinnati was 
a leading force behind The Jewish Woman’s two-pronged 
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approach to its mission (and, by proxy, to NCJw’s mission). 
The publication's first stated goal was to inform the public 
about issues and projects of importance to Ncjw. Its sec- 
ond, and loftier, aim was to provide a platform for “the ideals 
and aspirations of Jewish womanhood in every field of 
endeavor.” Subjects addressed in editorials and articles in- 
cluded the rise of antisemitism in America, anti-immigra- 
tion legislation in Congress (which the magazine vehemently 
criticized), and the separation of church and state in public 
education. 

Articles in The Jewish Woman, including those written 
by Ncjw officers, sometimes demonstrated ambivalence with 
regard to the social role of Ncjw members. In particular, 
a careful balance was maintained with regard to the organi- 
zation’s relationship to Jewish women who were recent immi- 
grants to America. Pride in such developments as the open- 
ing of a Jewish School of Social Work, which the magazine's 
writers felt would offer opportunities for positive growth 
to immigrant women, was tempered by an oft-voiced con- 
cern that outsiders might perceive the Jewish community in 
America to be mostly foreign-born “aliens.” This occasional 
discomfort reflected debates raging in the U.S. Congress 
and the public square over the increasingly restrictive quo- 
tas placed on immigration in 1921 and 1924. Journal articles 
that lauded pacifism, meanwhile, were indicative of a popu- 
lar antiwar sentiment following U.S. involvement in World 
War I. 

In its later years, The Jewish Woman embodied some- 
thing of a paradox: while increasing coverage of general is- 
sues in order to appeal to women outside NcJw, the magazine 
showed signs of losing its audience even within its sponsoring 
organization. The number of articles in each issue was pared 
down, and attempts to institute a subscription price failed. Af- 
ter its October 1931 issue, the journal ceased publication. In 
succeeding decades, Ncyjw’s mission and activities were rep- 
resented by other magazines; first, the Council Woman in the 
1940s and 1950s, and then the Council Journal. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Bolton-Fasman. “Jewish Woman, The; in: 


PE. Hyman and D.D. Moore (eds.), in: Jewish Women in America, vol. 
1 (1997), 698-700; F. Rogow, Gone to Another Meeting (1993). 


[Lauren B. Strauss (2"4 ed.)] 


JEWISH WORLD, English Jewish weekly newspaper pub- 
lished in London from 1873 to 1934. It was founded by George 
Lewis Lyon, a financial journalist (1828-1904), and its first ed- 
itor was Myer Davis (1830-1912). Among other editors were 
S.L. *Bensusan, Jacob de *Haas, John Raphael, Lucien *Wolf, 
Stanley Fay, M.J. Landa, and David Spiro. For a time it pub- 
lished a Yiddish supplement, edited by Jacob *Hodess. In its 
time the Jewish World filled a position of some importance in 
Anglo-Jewish life, publishing articles by various Zionist lead- 
ers, as well as by non-Jewish precursors of Zionism such as 
Henry Wentworth Monk, and Holman Hunt, the painter. It 
was taken over in 1913 by the *Jewish *Chronicle, with which 
it was merged in 1934. 
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[Josef Fraenkel] 


JEWNIN, ABRAHAM JONAH (1813-1848), Russian tal- 
mudist, born in Parichi, province of Minsk. Abraham settled 
in Grodno, where he remained until his death. Despite his pre- 
mature death he achieved renown as an outstanding scholar. 
He wrote novellae on the Sefer ha-Mitzvot of Maimonides un- 
der the title Makhshevet Moshe, part of which appears in the 
Vilna 1866 edition of the Sefer ha-Mitzvot, and other parts in 
the Warsaw 1882 edition of the Mishneh Torah. Abraham had 
three sons: NATHAN, author of Nitei Or (1900), novellae on 
the Talmud, and Binyan Yerushalayim on the Passover Hag- 
gadah (1914); SAMUEL, author of Divrei Hefez on the Torah 
(1873); and BEZALEL, who became renowned in America as 
a preacher. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.E. Friedenstein, Ir Gibborim (1880), 85; Ya- 
hadut Lita, 3 (1967), 53. 


JEWS’ COLLEGE, rabbinical seminary in London. Jews’ Col- 
lege was founded in 1855 by the Ashkenazi chief rabbi, Nathan 
Marcus *Adler (but with support from the Sephardi commu- 
nity). It had two objectives: to train English-speaking minis- 
ters and laymen in Jewish and secular subjects; and to edu- 
cate boys in a Jewish secondary school. The secondary school 
was closed in 1879, as middle-class pupils increasingly entered 
secular schools, but the college continued to train ministers, 
readers, and teachers for the English-speaking world. From 
1883 onward its pupils normally graduated at London Univer- 
sity. The first principal, Louis Loewe (who resigned in 1858), 
was succeeded by Barnett Abrahams. Continental standards of 
scholarship were upheld by Michael *Friedlaender (1865-1907) 
and especially Adolph *Buechler (1907-39). He was succeeded 
by Isidore *Epstein (1945-61), a former student, who devel- 
oped the college's activities, including a teachers training fac- 
ulty, a cantors’ institute, and extension lectures. On his retire- 
ment a controversy arose over the refusal of Chief Rabbi Israel 
*Brodie, the college president, to confirm the appointment of 
its tutor, Louis *Jacobs, as principal. Eventually, H.J. *Zimmels 
was appointed principal. Subsequent principals were Nahum 
Rabinovitch (1971-83), Jonathan Sacks (1984-90), Irving Ja- 
cobs (1990-93), and Daniel Sinclair (1994- ). Among those 
who lectured at the college were such distinguished scholars 
as Israel Abrahams, S.A. Hirsch, H. Hirschfeld, A. Marmor- 
stein, Samuel Daiches, and C. Roth. 

Despite the distinction attained by staff and graduates, 
attendance at Jews’ College was never high. Between 1883 and 
1967, 91 qualified as ministers with a university degree, and be- 
tween 1896 and 1967, 65 obtained the rabbinical diploma (47 
from the course instituted by I. Epstein and conducted by K. 
Kahana). Twenty-two rabbis graduated between 1971 and 1995 
(15 of them since 1989). The college has not always found it 
easy to be both a committed seminary for Orthodox minis- 
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ters and a college in the liberal academic tradition. Since 1989, 
the college has seen a resurgence of interest never experienced 
before in Anglo-Jewry. The College is an Associate Institution 
of the University of London. The 1995 student population of 
the college was 140. The college offers B.A. (Honours) degrees 
in Jewish Studies and an M.A. in Hebrew and Jewish Studies. 
Both degrees are accredited by the University of London. The 
college offers facilities leading to M.Phil. and Ph.D. degrees 
of the University of London in areas within the research in- 
terest of its staff. 

In addition to the rabbinate, many of those who gradu- 
ate with a university degree enter into the burgeoning educa- 
tional field or serve the Social Services in Great Britain and 
lately also in Israel. 

The college publishes a biannual magazine, Leela, which 
contains both scholarly articles and review of books of Judaic 
interest. The series of Jews’ College Publications comprises a 
number of important contributions to Jewish scholarship. In 
1995 the library, founded in 1860, contained 80,000 printed 
books, 30,000 pamphlets, and 700 manuscripts (including the 
Montefiore collection). 

[Vivian David Lipman] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Harris, in: Jews’ College Jubilee Volume 
(1906), 3-182; A.M. Hyamson, Jews’ College, London, 1855-1955 (1955) 
I. Epstein, Contribution of Jews’ College to Jewish Learning (1960). 


JEWS’ TEMPORARY SHELTER, charitable institution in 
London. In 1885 Simon Cohen, a baker, opened a refuge for 
East European immigrants who had been arriving in England 
in large numbers since 1881. It was maintained by Cohen him- 
self and by other immigrants; the Jewish communal authori- 
ties, opposing it as encouraging immigration, succeeded in 
having it closed as unsanitary. Following protests, a new Poor 
Jews’ Temporary Shelter was opened in October of the same 
year by communal leaders, including Samuel *Montagu and 
Herman Landau, 0.B.£. (1849-1921), an immigrant teacher 
who became a prosperous stockbroker and communal leader 
in Jewish religious and charitable work. The Shelter, located 
in Leman Street, in the East End of London, arranged for im- 
migrants to be met at the docks and provided accommoda- 
tion for a maximum period of 14 days. 

After some difficulties, the Shelter established a modus 
vivendi with the London Jewish Board of Guardians, the main 
charitable body of the community, which was anxious not to 
encourage immigrants, although it later realized that condi- 
tions in Eastern Europe made immigration inevitable. It was 
largely due to the Board’s influence that the Shelter prohibited 
a long stay and did not give cash doles to immigrants. Finally, 
in 1900, the problem of immigrants from Romania (the fuss- 
gayer movement) led to a formal agreement between the two 
bodies. Until 1914, between 1,000 and 4,000 immigrants and 
transmigrants a year stayed there. 

After the main Russo-Polish immigration ended with 
the outbreak of World War 1 in 1914, the Shelter continued 
to receive immigrants from other countries, although sepa- 
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rate arrangements were made for some 9,000 Belgian refu- 
gees. During the war the Shelter moved temporarily to Po- 
land Street, in the West Central district of London, but later 
returned to East London, first to Leman Street and then, in 
1930, to Mansell Street. 

It was estimated that from 1885 to 1937 the Shelter had 
been responsible for meeting 1,180,000 immigrants at the 
docks and that 126,000 had stayed at the Shelter. During the 
20 century, the Shelter was associated especially with the 
brothers Otto M. (1875-1952) and Ernst Schiff (1881-1931). 
Born in Frankfurt on the Main into the famous Schiff bank- 
ing family, they settled in London and became members of 
the Stock Exchange. They were active communal leaders, es- 
pecially in religious, charitable, and educational work. Ernst 
Schiff became president of the London Jewish Religious Ed- 
ucation Board and warden of the Great Synagogue. Coming 
under the influence of Herman Landau, the two brothers were 
active on behalf of refugees, first the Belgian immigrants in 
World War 1 and then Jewish refugees in general. Otto Schiff 
was president of the Shelter in 1922-48, then life president. 
Both were honored for this work, Ernst Schiff being appointed 
M.B.E., and Otto Schiff first 0.B.E. for his work for Belgian 
refugees and c.B.E. for his services to German refugees. 

After World War 11, the Shelter continued to help immi- 
grants, especially refugees from Hungary and from the Middle 
East (Aden, Egypt, and other countries), India, and Pakistan. 
In 1973, it moved from East London to Willesden, an area in 
North-West London with a considerable Jewish population. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L.P. Gartner, The Jewish Immigrant in Eng- 
land (19737); V.D. Lipman, A Century of Social Service (1959); S. Zweig, 
House of a Thousand Destinies (n.d. 19372); Jewish Chronicle (Jan. 1, 


1932; Oct. 15, 1952; Dec. 28, 1973). 
[Vivian David Lipman] 


JEZEBEL (Heb. 727X, perhaps from 31, “the exalted one” 
with the prefix [i;] meaning “Where is the Exalted One / 
Prince?” (cf. Ichabod, “Where is the Divine Presence?). An- 
other possibility is “The Prince Lives,” by assimilation from 
*§ zbl > yzbl > *yzbl and the addition of prothetic aleph; see 
Cogan, 420 ). “Prince” should be connected to an attested 
epithet of Baal. Jezebel’s father’s name, Ethbaal, would indi- 
cate devotion to Baal going back at least two generations, and 
presage her own Baalistic enthusiasm. Jezebel was the daugh- 
ter of Ethbaal king of the Sidonians, wife of *Ahab king of 
Israel, and mother of *Ahaziah and *Jehoram (Joram), sons 
and successors of Ahab (note their Yahwistic names). Jezebel 
was born about the end of the first decade of the ninth cen- 
tury and was killed in the insurrection of Jehu in 841 B.C.E. 
Her marriage to Ahab, arranged evidently by Ahab himself 
(1 Kings 16:31), sealed a mutually advantageous alliance be- 
tween Israel and the Tyrian Empire. She instituted the wor- 
ship of the Tyrian Baal in Israel, and for her sake Ahab built 
a temple to Baal in Samaria that not only served the court of 
the queen and the Tyrian merchants, artists, and craftsmen, 
but deeply influenced the aristocracy of Israel. In the stories 
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about *Elijah, Jezebel is the prototype of the enemies of the 
god of Israel and his prophets. She is depicted as a zealot for 
the deities of her homeland, who slaughtered the prophets of 
YHWH (1 Kings 18:4) and supported the prophets of Baal and 
Asherah (1 Kings 18:19). Jezebel is a vigorous character with 
a strong will. She is also literate (I Kings 21:8). The addition 
in the Septuagint (to 1 Kings 19:2), “As you are Elijah, and I 
am Jezebel,” emphasized her position as the true enemy of 
the prophet. When Naboth defied Ahab by refusing to sell 
his vineyard, Jezebel instigated a judicial murder (1 Kings 21) 
of Naboth, a deed regarded with great reprobation in Israel. 
The story depicts Ahab as a weakling dominated by his wife. 
It must be observed that the account of the misappropria- 
tion of Naboth’s vineyard in 1 Kings 21 differs from 11 Kings 
9, and, significantly, omits a reference to judicial murder. Af- 
ter Jehu’s murder of her son Jehoram, Jezebel adorned herself 
as a queen, perhaps as a gesture of defiance to Jehu, and Jehu 
ordered her thrown out of the window. Still he saw to it that 
she was buried, because she was “a king’s daughter” (11 Kings 
9:34). Jehu’s baiting of Joram by referring to Jezebel’s harlotries 
and sorceries (11 Kings 9:22) may be the rhetoric of hostility: 
“Your mother is a whore and a witch” It is noteworthy that 
rivalries at the court of the Hittite kings Murshili 11 (mid-14" 
century B.Cc.E.) led to similar accusations against the queen 
mother (Cogan and Tadmor, 110). 

In 1964 Avigad published a seal from the ninth or eighth 
century B.C.E., which reads yzbl, but it is doubtful whether one 
can identify this name with the name of the queen. 


[H. Jacob Katzenstein / S. David Sperling (24 ed.)] 


In the Aggadah 

Jezebel was the instigator of the sins of her husband, Ahab 
(TJ, Sanh. 10:2, 28b). When R. Levi expounded the verse “But 
there was none like unto Ahab, which did sell himself to work 
of wickedness in the sight of the Lord, whom Jezebel his wife 
stirred up” (1 Kings 22:25), Ahab appeared to him in a dream 
and reproved him for dwelling overmuch on the first part of 
the verse. He thereupon spent two months demonstrating that 
Jezebel was the instigator of the sins of her husband (J, Sanh. 
10:2, 28b). Every day she used to weigh out golden shekels for 
idol worship (Sanh. 102b). She also placed portraits of har- 
lots in Ahab’s chariot in order to excite him, and it was these 
which were smeared with his blood (cf. 1 Kings 22:38) when 
he was killed (Sanh. 39b). However, she was not without vir- 
tue. Whenever a funeral passed her residence, she would join 
in the mourning by clapping her hands, say words of praise 
for the deceased, and follow the cortege for ten steps. As a re- 
ward her palms, skull, and feet were not consumed by the dogs 
when the prophecy of Elijah was fulfilled (pdre 17). 


In Christianity 

In the New Testament (Rev. 2:20-23) the church at Thyatira 
is admonished “because you allow that woman Jezebel who 
calls herself a prophetess to teach and seduce my servants to 
commit sexual immorality and eat things sacrificed to idols.” 
While Jezebel was probably an epithet rather than the wom- 
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an’s name, this passage based on the accounts in the Hebrew 
Bible served to immortalize the name Jezebel as a byword for 
an utterly wicked woman. 
[S. David Sperling (24 ed.)] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Peake, in: BJRL, 11 (1927), 296ff.; Albright, 
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JEZREEL (Heb. ?xy71”), city in ancient Israel. The city of Jez- 
reel (in Heb. Yizreel, “May God give seed”) was founded by 
Israelites of the tribe of Issachar south of Shunem (abandoned 
in the El-Amarna period, cf. Josh. 19:18). With the decline of 
Beth-Shean in the Iron Age, Jezreel became the head ofa dis- 
trict in Saul’s kingdom (11 Sam. 2:9). It served as the base for 
Saul and his army before the disastrous battle with the Phi- 
listines at Mt. Gilboa; they camped by the spring in Jezreel 
(1 Sam. 29:1). Under Solomon it was excluded from the main 
Jezreel Valley district and was evidently assigned to the tenth 
district of Issachar, administered by Jehoshaphat, the son of 
Paruah (1 Kings 4:12, 17). Omri chose it to be the winter capi- 
tal of the Israelite kingdom and all the kings of his dynasty, 
down to Joram, resided there. The royal palace at Jezreel was 
provided with a tower from which the whole vicinity could be 
surveyed (11 Kings 9:17). The palace bordered on the vineyard 
of Naboth, whose property passed to Ahab through fraud and 
a perversion of justice (1 Kings 21); according to the biblical 
tradition the dynasty of Ahab was exterminated at Jezreel in 
retribution for this deed - Jezebel was thrown to the dogs from 
the palace window and Joram was killed there along with his 
courtiers (11 Kings 10:11). According to the Bible, Jezreel at that 
time contained a wall and a gate and was administered by a 
council of elders and nobles (ibid., 10:1, 8). After the downfall 
of the Omri dynasty, Jezreel declined. It appears in Judith in 
connection with its plain, as Esdraelon (1:8). Eusebius speaks 
of it as a village between Scythopolis and Legio (Onom. 108; 
13 ff.); the Bordeaux pilgrim (333 c.£.) calls it Stradela (19:20). 
The Crusaders called it “le Petit Gerin” to distinguish it from 
“Je Grand Gerin” (Jenin) and built a church there. The ancient 
remains of the city are located at the site of the kibbutz with the 
same name (Zarlin in Ar.; see *Yizreel), 144 mi. (7 km.) south 
of Afulah; they include Iron Age and Roman pottery. 
Excavations at the tel were conducted by Tel Aviv Uni- 
versity and the British School of Archaeology between 1990 
and 1995 by D. Ussishkin and J. Woodhead. Although Early 
Bronze Age and Iron Age I pottery was found at the site, the 
first archaeological finds of significance date from the ninth 
century B.C.E. It appears to have served as a royal center of 
some importance during the Omride Dynasty (882-42 B.c.E.) 
and a large rectangular enclosure (332 x 184 m.) was uncov- 
ered, surrounded by a casemate wall with projecting towers 
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at the corners and with an outer rock-cut moat. The site was 
briefly in use during the eighth century B.c.£. and strata from 
the Persian, Hellenistic, Roman, Byzantine, and Early Islamic 
periods were also uncovered. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Alt, K1 Schr, 1 (1953), 116, 123, 267; 2 (1953), 
388 ff; EM, S.v.; G.A. Smith, Historical Geography (193125), 379 ff. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Ussishkin and J. Woodhead, “Excavations at Tel 
Jezreel, 1990-1991: Preliminary Report,’ in: Tel Aviv, 19 (1992), 3-56; 
idem, “Excavations at Tel Jezreel, 1992-1993: Preliminary Report,’ in: 
Levant, 26 (1994), 1-48; H.G.M. Williamson, “Jezreel in the Biblical 
Texts,” in: Levant, 18 (1991), 72-92. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah / Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


JEZREEL, VALLEY OF (also known as the “Plain of Es- 
draelon’; (Heb. ORI py), Emek Yizreel, named after the 
city of *Jezreel), the largest of the inland valleys of Israel, af- 
ter the Jordan Valley. It consists of the alluvial plain of the 
Kishon River, forming a rough equilateral triangle with its 
base at the Carmel range and its continuation and its apex at 
Mount Tabor. Each side is about 20 mi. (33 km.) long and the 
total area about 96.5 sq. mi. (250 sq. km.). Whether the valley 
of the Nahal Harod (the Harod Valley), its southeastern ex- 
tension in the direction of the Beth-Shean Valley, should be 
included in the Jezreel Valley is disputed. The first mention of 
the “Valley of Jezreel” occurs in Joshua 17:16 where it appears 
together with the region of Beth-Shean as an area dominated 
by the iron chariots of the Canaanites and therefore outside 
the control of the tribe of Manasseh of the House of Joseph 
(cf. also Josh. 17:11-12; Judg. 1:27). When Manasseh became 
stronger, however, it put the cities in the Valley of Jezreel to 
tribute and Issachar was able to establish a foothold at the city 
of Jezreel itself. As a result of the battle Deborah and Sisera 
fought in the Kishon Valley, the northern slopes of the val- 
ley became Israelite. In their thrust westward the Midianites 
passed into the valley and camped in its eastern part near Gi- 
beath-Moreh (Jebel al-Dahi), while Gideon camped opposite 
them at En-Harod (Judg. 7:1). Gideon's victory secured the 
valley from the east. The Philistines advanced against Saul 
through the valley where they had bases at Shunem and Beth- 
Shean and tried to split his kingdom in two; however, even 
after Saul’s defeat the district of Jezreel remained in Israelite 
hands (11 Sam. 2:9). David eliminated the foreign enclaves in 
the valley and secured it for Israel. The establishment at Jez- 
reel of the winter capital of the kingdom of Israel strength- 
ened its hold on the region, especially as the kings were inter- 
ested in creating a royal estate in its fertile lands - an activity 
of which the dispossession of Naboth was but one instance. 
Subsequently the main part of the valley remained a royal 
estate of whatever power dominated the country. When Ti- 
glath-Pileser 111 reduced Israel to the mountains of Ephraim, 
he made Megiddo the capital of an Assyrian province. After 
the fall of Assyria, Josiah, king of Judah, who expanded his 
kingdom northward, tried to bar the passage of the valley to 
Pharaoh Necoh at Megiddo, but lost the battle as well as his 
life (609 B.C.E.). 
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The status of the valley is not clear under Babylonian 
and Persian rule. In Hellenistic times it was administered from 
the royal fortress of Itabyrion (Tabor). In 1 Maccabees 12:49 
and in the writings of Josephus it is called “the great plain” 
Its position between Galilee and Samaria is not clearly de- 
fined: Galilee ended at Exaloth (I’ksol) at the foot of Mount 
Tabor and Samaria began at Ginae (Jenin; Jos., Wars, 3:39, 48). 
The villages in the plain were the property of the Hasmonean 
dynasty; they were taken from the Jews by Pompey but re- 
stored to Hyrcanus 11 by Julius Caesar (Ant., 14:207), and the 
valley later belonged to the Herodian dynasty. Queen Berenice 
had her grain stored at Besara (Bet She'arim) on the north- 
ern side of the plain. With the extinction of the Herodian 
dynasty the plain passed to the emperor. When the Legio v1 
Ferrata was posted near Megiddo at Caparcotnei (whence the 
place was called Legio, in Arabic Lajjiin), it was given the 
Jezreel Valley which was thus known in late Roman and 
Byzantine sources as Campus Maximus Legionis. It formed 
the territory of the city known as Legio-Maximianupolis 
in later times. The northern slopes of the valley belonged 
to Sepphoris from which they were separated in the fifth 
century and formed into the territory of Naim, which included 
the Plain of Exaloth (Bikat Iksalo of the Midrash; Gen. R. 
98:17). In the Middle Ages the valley of Jezreel was known as 
the Campus Fabae (“Plain of the Bean”) after the castle called 
La Feve. In Mamluk times it was called Merj Bani Amir af- 
ter the Bedouin tribe who had occupied it. After the Cru- 
sader period the valley developed into a marshy plain, aban- 
doned to the nomads; the swamps bred malaria which made 
settlement impossible. In 1799 a battle between the French 
army under Napoleon and the Turks was fought at Afulah. In 
1918 the swift passage of Australian cavalry across the plain 
decided Allenby’s victory. Soon after the establishment of 
the British Mandate, large tracts of the valley were acquired 
by the *Jewish National Fund (following the founding of a 
pioneer settlement at Merhavyah in 1911). In the 1920s the 
valley was drained and settled, making it the showpiece of 
Zionist pioneering and progressive regional development. 
In 1948, after the establishment of the State of Israel, an ad- 
ditional 19 rural settlements were founded as well as two ur- 
ban settlements - Migdal ha-Emek and Nazareth. The pres- 
ent-day Jezreel Valley maintains its rural character, while the 
major urban settlement is Afulah, also known as the “Jezreel 
valley capital” Kibbutz Yifat houses the Museum of the Be- 
ginning of Settlement, exhibiting items and photos of the pio- 
neer settlement in Israel. In 2003 the Jezreel Valley numbered 
412,600 inhabitants. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.A. Smith, Historical Geography (1931°°), 
379 ff; Abel, Geog, 1 (1933), 91-92, 411ff.; Avi- Yonah, Geog, index; EM, 
s.v.; Y. Aharoni, et al., Me-Erez Kishon..., ed. by N. Tardion (1967), 
107 ff. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Turai, The Emek Jezreel and the 
Beisan Valley. Palestine Pioneer Library No. 5 (1947); Y. Tsafrir, L. Di 
Segni, and J. Green, Tabula Imperii Romani. Iudaea - Palaestina. Maps 
and Gazetteer (1994), 182, s.v. Mega Pedion, Campus Maximus 
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JHABVALA, RUTH PRAWER (1927- ), novelist and screen- 
writer. Ruth Prawer Jhabvala was born in Cologne and emi- 
grated with her family to England in 1939. There she married 
an Indian architect, C.S.H. Jhabvala, and moved to Delhi, 
where she made her home. 

Her experience as a refugee is a dark, albeit not a dom- 
inant, theme in her work. In the best of her stories of India 
there appears, invariably, the misplaced European, a tragic 
wanderer of middle age and older, a person of no means and 
no occupation, without a place in his adopted society, living on 
sufferance. The story, “A Birthday in London,’ depicts a gather- 
ing of German-Jewish refugees in London, long after the war, 
where they recall the first bitterness of their exile. 

The dominant theme of Mrs. Jhabvala’s work, however, is 
that of caste and class in India. She is a satirist, and the object 
of her satire is the particular element in Indian society which 
she knows well, that of the progressive-minded, the upper- 
mobile, and the culture-hungry. The world of her novels and 
short stories is peopled with prim Indian civil servants and 
their faintly dissatisfied young wives, with dreamers and faded 
beauties of waspish temper. To these are added the forlorn Eu- 
ropeans, who yearn to discover the true India, to merge with 
it, but who forever remain inveterately European. 

Her first novel To Whom She Will (1955) was followed 
by The Nature of Passion (1956), Esmond In India (1958), The 
Householder (1960), Get Ready For Battle (1962), and A Back- 
ward Place (1965). Travelers (1973; published in England under 
the title A New Dominion, 1972) was acclaimed for its wit, its 
deft parody, and its assault on the spiritual humbug of the gu- 
rus and their devotees, both Indian and European. Her novel 
Heat and Dust (1975) won the 1975 Booker Prize for fiction. 

Jhabvala has also published three collections of short sto- 
ries, Like Birds, Like Fishes (1964), A Stronger Climate (1968), 
and An Experience of India (1971), and wrote the script of 
three films, Shakespeare-Wallah (1965), The Guru (1959), and 
Bombay Talkie (1971). 

Jhabvala achieved worldwide fame in the 1980s through 
her collaboration with the film production-direction team of 
Ishmael Merchant and James Ivory, for whom she scripted 
several highly successful films, including adaptations of E.M. 
Forster’s novels A Room with a View (1986) and Howards End 
(1992). Both earned Jhabvala Academy Awards for best screen- 
play, while the 1993 Merchant-Ivory Production The Remains 
of the Day was nominated for the same honor. More recent 
screenplays include Surviving Picasso (1996), The Golden Bowl 
(2000), and Le Divorce (2003). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: V.A. Shahane, Ruth Prawer Jhabvala (1976). 


[Dorothy Rabinowitz and Rohan Saxena] 


JIHAD, “struggle or striving, but often understood both 
within Muslim tradition and beyond it as warfare against 
infidels” (Enc. of the Quran, s.v. Jihdd); in other words, the 
Holy War. During the period of *Muhammad’s stay in *Me- 
dina some of his revelations deal with the problem of the 
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jihad, the holy war to be waged against Allah’s enemies and 
the infidels (e.g., Sura 2:186-90, 212-15, 245, 247). Those who 
fight according to Allah’s way may hope for His mercy. Mu- 
hammad promises that everyone who is killed while fighting 
in Allah’s way will win the highest reward (Sura 4:76). Such a 
man is a shahid, a martyr. 

According to Muslim religious law, the caliph is obliged 
to lead the jihad against the inhabitants of those countries 
which did not adopt *Islam. These countries are called dar 
al-harb (“war territory”), while the countries under Islamic 
rule are referred to as dar al-Islam (“territory of Islam”) - Jews 
and Christians could live there only as *dhimmi (“protected 
people”) and have to pay a poll tax (jizya), thereby recogniz- 
ing the superiority of Islam. In practice, this bipartite division 
of the world was only able to last a short time during the first 
hundred years of Arab-Muslim expansion. For the later pe- 
riod the Muslim constitutional-religious law was obliged to 
create a third category, the dar al-sulh or dar al-‘ahd (“terri- 
tory of treaty”) of non-Muslim countries not subject to Mus- 
lim sovereignty but connected with the dar al-Islam by tempo- 
rary treaties; this sometimes involved the payment of a token 
tribute. The main cause for the creation of this compromise 
category was that many non-Muslim governments were con- 
sidered too strong, or too far away from the center of Mus- 
lim power, to be overthrown by force. In the modern Muslim 
national movements and states there does not seem to be a 
place for the idea of a holy war against infidels. Nevertheless, 
it still plays a very important role among the masses. They can 
easily be incited by the fanaticism of leaders, preaching in the 
name of the *Koran and Muhammad, to initiate riots against 
unbelievers inside the country and at least plan a war against 
infidels outside the Muslim state. 

The last proclamation of a jihad occurred during World 
War 1 when the Turkish sultan proclaimed it against his ene- 
mies, the Entente powers. This proclamation, however, proved 
a failure, particularly in view of the pro-British Arab revolt 
which started in the holy cities of *Hejaz, and also because the 
Sultan himself was allied with Germany, a Christian power. 
When some Muslim authorities later tried to proclaim their 
struggle against Israel as a jihad, they were equally unsuc- 
cessful mainly because of the Arab nationalist character of 
the anti-Israel campaign, which included many non-Mus- 
lims. This was the case also in many inter-Muslim wars in 
the second half of the 20 century, when the leaders of both 
sides declared the jihad (*Yemen-*Egypt, *Iraq-*Iran, *Alge- 
ria, and al-Qa‘ida-*Saudi Arabia); but after the establishment 
of a Communist regime in *Afghanistan and the Soviet inva- 
sion, the declaration of jihdd attracted Muslims from different 
countries who fought there for years. Some of them formed 
groups of warriors who were ready to take part in the wars of 
different Muslim minorities or states (Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
Chechnya and Iraq), seeing them as jihad. Those jihadists 
claimed that “Muslims who interpret their faith differently 
are infidels and therefore legitimate targets of jihad. Today, 
jihad is the world’s foremost source of terrorism, inspiring a 
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worldwide campaign of violence by self-proclaimed jihadist 
groups” (D. Pipes, N.Y. Post, December 31, 2002). 

The idea of the jihad has certain analogies to milhemet 
hovah (“the prescribed [by the Torah] war”) as it is discussed 
in the Talmud (Sot. 44b; TJ, Sot. 8:10, 23a) and in some aspects 
of kiddush ha-Shem (the sanctification of God’s name). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: MJ. Kister, “An yadin (Koran 1x/29), an 
Attempt at Interpretation,” in: Arabica, 11 (1964); R. Peters, Islam 
and Colonialism. The Doctrine of Jihdd in Modern History (1976); A. 
Morabia, Le Jihdd dans l'Islam médiéval. Le “combat sacré” des origi- 
nes aux x11° siécle, (1986); R. Firestone, Jihad. The Origin of Holy 
War in Islam (1999); E. Landau, The Encyclopaedia of the Quran, 3, 
35-42, S.v. Jihad. 

[Haim Z’ew Hirschberg / Isaac Hasson (24 ed.)] 


JIHLAVA (Ger. Iglau), city in W. Moravia, Czech Republic. 
Jews are first mentioned in Jihlava in 1249. In 1345 *Charles Iv 
induced the municipality to invite Jews to settle there and 
promised to grant them an exceptional status. After a fire in 
1353 the Jews, like the rest of the citizens, were released from 
paying taxes. City records covering the years from 1359 to 1420 
note 2,700 financial transactions between Jews and gentiles. 
In 1426 *Albert v expelled the Jews because of their alleged 
support of the *Hussites. They settled in nearby Puklice (Puk- 
litz), Pulice (Pullitz), Pyrnice (Pirnitz), and *Trest (Triesch). 
The synagogue was converted into a church in 1511. Between 
1708 and 1782, Jews were admitted to the town for business 
purposes on payment of a special tax. In 1837, 17 Jews lived 
in Jihlava legally, but more were present illegally. After 1848 
a community grew rapidly, opening a prayer room in 1856, a 
synagogue in 1863, and a cemetery in 1869. Jews were instru- 
mental in developing industry. The community numbered 
1,179 persons in 1869, 1,180 in 1921, and in 1930, 1,025 (3.3% of 
the total population), 327 of whom declared themselves as Jew- 
ish by nationality as well as religion. After the Sudeten crisis 
(1938) many Jews sought refuge in Jihlava. On Nov. 10, 1938, 
the synagogue was burned down, and Jewish shops were de- 
molished on April 28, 1939. In 1940 the remaining Jews were 
compelled to move to the villages where Jews had lived previ- 
ously. They were deported to the Nazi extermination camps in 
1942. The synagogue equipment was sent to the Central Jewish 
Museum in Prague (see *Museums, Jewish). The congregation 
was revived briefly after the liberation in 1945. The cemetery 
is still in use. Jihlava was the birthplace of the composer Gus- 
tav *Mahler, and of Theodor Herzl’s collaborator, Siegmund 
*Werner. The parents of Gustav Mahler and his two siblings 
are buried there. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Bretholz, Geschichte der Juden in Maeh- 
ren...,1 (1934), index; idem, Quellen zur Geschichte der Juden in Maeh- 
ren (1935), xxxiv—lxvi and index; H. Gold (ed.), Juden und Judengemei- 
nden Maehrens... (1929), 243-50. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Fiedler, 
Jewish Sights of Bohemia and Moravia (1991), 87-88. 

[Oskar K. Rabinowicz] 


JINDRICHUV HRADEC (Czech Jindfichtv Hradec; Ger. 
Neuhaus), town in S. Bohemia, Czech Republic. In 1294 the 
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local lord asked permission to settle eight Jews in the town and 
receive royal prerogatives over them. The Jews built a small 
hut outside the city walls in 1315 to shelter those who arrived 
after dark or those visiting the town. A settlement of Jews is 
noted in 1389. At the request of the burghers, in the 15'" cen- 
tury the number of Jewish families in Jindrichuv was reduced 
to four and its economic activities were restricted. Among the 
permitted occupations was that of glazier. Of the six families 
(31 persons) recorded in 1682, one was expelled as exceeding 
the limit; at that time the Jews mainly traded in textiles. Jews 
expelled from Prague settled in Jindrichuv in 1745. The syna- 
gogue and Jewish houses were burned down in a fire in 1801. 
The cemetery, consecrated around 1400, was extended in 1576. 
Samuel Judah b. David *Kauder served as rabbi in the town 
from 1822 to 1834. 

Severe anti-Jewish excesses occurred in Jindrichuv in 
1859, when the Jews were suspected of opposing the Haps- 
burgs, and again during World War 1, when they were ac- 
cused of being pro-Hapsburg. Jewish shops were plundered 
in 1919. The pro-Czech Jewish movement (*Cecht Zidt), led 
by Eduard (Leda) *Lederer, was very active in Jindrichuv. In 
1905 it had the Jewish German-language school in the town 
closed down. There were 791 Jews in the district in 1869 and 
617 in 1880; the community had 339 members in 1902 and 234 
(2.5% of the total population) in 1930, eight of them of declared 
Jewish nationality. 

The remainder of the community who had not left by 
1942 was deported to the Nazi death camps. The commu- 
nity was not reestablished after World War 11. The synagogue 
equipment was sent to the Central Jewish Museum in Prague. 
The synagogue was used from 1952 by the Hussite church. The 
cemetery was also used after World War 11. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Rachmuth, in saayjé, 3 (1931), 185-216; 

4 (1932), 183-252; idem, in: M. Gold, Die Juden und Judengemeinden 

Boehmens in Vergangenheit und Gegenwart (1934), 447-51; Germ Jud, 

2 (1968), 576. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Fiedler, Jewish Sights of Bo- 
hemia and Moravia (1991), 88-89. 

[Meir Lamed] 


°JIRKU, ANTON (1885-1972), German Bible scholar. Born 
in Birnbaum, Moravia, Jirku was a pupil of Ernst *Sellin and 
the Assyriologist Friedrich *Delitzsch. From 1914 he taught at 
Kiel University and then held professorships at Breslau (1922), 
Greifswald (1934), and Bonn (1935-45). The basic trend in his 
work, prolific and often forced in its scholarly presentation 
(see his collected works Von Jerusalem nach Ugarit, 1966), is 
the attempt to understand biblical phenomena by compar- 
ing them with their ancient Oriental environment. His early 
works are mainly concerned with the popular religion of an- 
cient Israel, in particular with its miraculous and magical el- 
ements (Die Daemonen und ihre Abwehr im Alten Testament, 
1912; Mantik in Altisrael, 1913; Materialien zur Volksreligion 
Israels, 1914). He collected ancient Near Eastern parallels to 
the separate books of the Bible in his Altorientalischer Kom- 
mentar zum Alten Testament (1923). Numerous single studies 
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led up to his Geschichte des Volkes Israel (1931), and Geschichte 
Paléstina-Syriens im orientalischen Altertum (1963). The point 
of departure in his later works was mainly Ugaritic texts, a 
selection of which he translated (Kanaandische Mythen und 
Epen aus Ras Schamra-Ugarit, 1962). Jirku was generally con- 
servative with regard to the Bible’s historicity, accepting the 
biblical account of the invasion of Canaan and the attribution 
of the Decalogue to Moses. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Thiel, in: DBI, 1, 585-86. 


[Rudolf Smend / S. David Sperling (274 ed.)] 


JITTA, DANIEL JOSEPHUS (1854-1925), Dutch expert in 
private international law. Jitta believed in an international 
world order and he considered the creation of something like 
the United States of Europe a possibility. He also believed in 
world peace, even after World War 1. People had to understand 
that they were not only citizens of nations, but also members 
of the human race, citizens of the world. He was not naive, he 
used to say, because he would not live to see the day. 

Born in Amsterdam, Jitta was the third generation of a 
family which originated in Bamberg in Germany. His father 
was a jeweler in the family business, which was the official 
purveyor of jewelry to the Dutch queens Sophie and Emma, 
the French princess Mathilde, and the Duke of Saxen Co- 
burg-Gotha. Aged three Jitta moved to the Belgian capital of 
Brussels because of his mother’s health problems. Being a very 
bright boy he finished the Royal Athenee when he was only 
16 and went to university to read law. After graduation four 
years later he returned to the Netherlands, where his Belgian 
diploma turned out to be invalid. He went back to university 
in Leyden, graduated in 1880, and became a lawyer. 

He began to publish on international private law. One of 
his earliest publications, La Méthode du Droit International 
Privé (1890), is still considered one of his most important and 
influential works. In 1894 he succeeded T.M.C. Asser as profes- 
sor of commercial and private international law at Amsterdam 
University. Nine years later he succeeded Asser again, this time 
as member of the Netherlands Council of State. 

Jitta also had a political career. From 1884 to 1894 he 
was a member of the Amsterdam city council for the lib- 
erals of Burgerpligt, like his father-in-law, banker and phi- 
lanthropist A.C. Wertheim, and his uncle Simon Josephus 
Jitta (1818-1897), director of the Amsterdamsche Kanaal- 
maatschappij, which built the North Sea Channel. 

As a student Jitta was a passionate rower and later he was 
one of the driving forces behind gymnastics and public swim- 
ming pools in the Netherlands. He was also a firm believer in 
hygiene, probably influenced by his younger brother Nicolaas 
(1858-1940), an eye doctor who later became chairman of the 
League of Nation’s International Office for Public Hygiene and 
belonged to the Hygiénisten (Hygienists), a group of medical 
doctors who used statistics to stimulate more care for public 
health. For hygienic reasons Jitta and his younger brother, 
unlike their parents and elder brother and sister, wished to 
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be cremated after their death. Although no longer a religious 
Jew, Jitta was still affiliated with Jewish institutions. He was 
a member of the board of the Jewish orphanage and mental 
home in Amsterdam. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. van Italie van Embden, in: Sprekende 
Portretten (1925) 136-46; W.M. Petelier, in: Biografisch Woordenboek 
van Nederland, 2 (1985), 269; P. Hofland, Leden van de raad. De Am- 
sterdamse gemeenteraad 1814-1941 (1998); T. Toebosch, Van Keizers- 
gracht naar Prinsengracht, geschiedenis van de Jitta’s (working title, 


forthcoming). 
[Theo Toebosch (24 ed.)] 


JIZFAN, JUDAH BEN JOSEPH (d. 1837), Yemenite au- 
thor of scholarly books on biblical themes and scribe. Jizfan 
was known for two works (both still extant in manuscript): 
Minhat Yehudah, a voluminous collection of commentaries on 
the Pentateuch based on some 300 printed works and man- 
uscripts, and quoting a large number of sources; and Panim 
Hadashot, containing original comments on the Pentateuch 
by the author. Jizfan also composed threnodies on several 
events that took place in his lifetime, such as the drought of 
1808 and the pillaging of the Jewish quarter of *San’a on Pass- 
over night in 1818. Both he and his sons Joseph and Solomon 
were known as gifted scribes of Tajs (“Torah scrolls”), prayer 
books and collections of Yemenite songs. Jizfan edited Ye- 
menite songs and wrote an introduction to the poems of R. 
Shalem *Shabazi; this introduction, as well as his writings on 
biblical subjects, indicate that Jizfan was a kabbalist. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ratzaby, in: Minhah li-Yhudah (1950), 274-5; 
idem, in: Afikim, 17 (1966), 8; Y.L. Nahum, ibid., 18 (1967), 11; Y. Tobi, 


ibid., 19 (1967), 10-11. 
[Yehuda Ratzaby] 


JOAB (Heb. 387°; “yHwH is father”), David’s commander in 
chief; son of Zeruiah, one of David's sisters (1 Chron. 2:16). 
Although Joab’s kinship with David no doubt helped him to 
attain the high post of Israelite commander in chief, his brav- 
ery on the battlefield, his powers of leadership in war, and his 
loyalty to David all proved him fully worthy of occupying a 
position of eminence in the apparatus of state government es- 
tablished by David. Joab first appears in David's service in the 
armed encounter at the pool of Gibeon between the servants 
of David and the followers of *Abner son of Ner. At that time 
Joab was already the leader of David’s armed force and was 
empowered to muster all the men of Judah for war (11 Sam. 
2:28). However, from the mention of Joab’s brothers, Asahel 
and Abishai, in the list of David's captains (which is most prob- 
ably from the early days of David's reign in Hebron), it would 
appear that Joab occupied a leading position in David’s band 
of warriors even before David was proclaimed king in Hebron. 
In the stories about the period of David's reign in Hebron, Joab 
appears as the leader of David’s force; but in the account of 
the capture of Jerusalem given in 1 Chronicles 11:6, one finds: 
“And David said, ‘Whoever shall smite the Jebusites first shall 
be chief and commander’ And Joab the son of Zeruiah went 
up first, so he became chief” According to this verse, Joab was 
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appointed commander in chief only after the capture of Jeru- 
salem, i.e., at the end of David’s reign in Hebron. 

Joab’s successes in the wars against the supporters of 
Ish-Bosheth, son of the slain Saul, and the heroism that he 
displayed in the conquest of Jerusalem, confirmed David's 
confidence in his fitness to be the commander of the whole 
Israelite army, both in peace and in war. David demonstrated 
his trust in Joab in the wars in which the latter commanded the 
army in the field, while David himself remained in Jerusalem. 
When Hanun son of Nahash, the Ammonite, deliberately pro- 
voked David, the Israelite king sent Joab to wage war against 
the Ammonites and their allies (11 Sam. 10; 1 Chron. 19). In 
this battle Joab showed his military resourcefulness and his 
ability to inspire his soldiers with enthusiasm and confidence 
(11 Sam. 10:9-12). He also played a leading role in the defeat of 
the Edomites (11 Sam. 8:13-14; 1 Kings 11:16; Ps. 60:2). 

Despite his personal desire for honor and power, Joab 
displayed extraordinary loyalty to David, never attempting to 
diminish the respect due to his royal master. When Joab was 
about to reduce the besieged city of Rabbath-Ammon, he did 
not hurry to claim the credit of the victory for himself, but 
called on David to come and complete the conquest, “lest I 
take the city, and it be called by my name” (11 Sam. 12:28). As 
the king’s confidant and right-hand man, Joab performed vari- 
ous important functions in the consolidation of David's king- 
dom (11 Sam. 24; 1 Chron. 11:8) and took the lead in the sup- 
pression of the revolts which threatened it from within, such 
as the revolts of Sheba son of Bichri (11 Sam. 20:7—23) and that 
of Absalom (11 Sam. 15-18). Joab’s handling of the affair of Ab- 
salom shows his deep understanding of his royal master’s na- 
ture. Knowing the king’s yearning for his son, he found a way 
to make the king decide to bring Absalom back to Jerusalem 
(11 Sam. 14:1-23). At the same time, Joab’s concern for his own 
position and for the stability of David’s kingdom led to his act- 
ing, in many matters, on his own initiative. Thus, he murdered 
Abner, after the latter had made a covenant with David and 
promised to bring the supporters of the house of Saul over to 
him. Joab’s ostensible reason for killing Abner was that he was 
a spy (11 Sam. 3:25); but, at the same time, the murder enabled 
Joab to take revenge for Abner’s slaying of his brother, Asahel 
(11 Sam. 2:23; 3:26-27), and also to remove from his path an 
obvious rival for the post of commander in chief. 

Although David cursed Joab for the murder, he was too 
well aware of the power wielded by the sons of Zeruiah to dare 
to dismiss him (11 Sam. 3:39). Again, Joab ordered Absalom to 
be killed, even though the king had urgently commanded that 
his son’s life be spared. In this case Joab’s decision was prob- 
ably wise, if unsentimental. Similarly, Joab displayed political 
acumen by rebuking David for mourning his son, urging him 
instead to express gratitude to his supporters who had enabled 
him to defeat Absalom (11 Sam. 19:6-8). Some acts performed 
by Joab aroused the king’s anger against his commander in 
chief and eventually led to his tiring of him. When David 
promised to appoint Amasa in Joab’s place (11 Sam. 19:14) as 
the price of his leading Judah to welcome him back from his 
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flight to Transjordan, Joab took the first opportunity to mur- 
der Amasa (ibid., 20:9-11). Though expressing his disgust at 
Joab’s murders (1 Kings 2:5), David never penalized Joab even 
when his reign was well established. Toward the end of David's 
life, Joab tried to maintain his position of power in the royal 
court by taking an active part in the intrigues that developed 
in connection with the succession to the throne, giving his 
support to Adonijah (1 Kings 1:7). In so doing, Joab sealed his 
own fate, since by supporting Adonijah he was outmaneuvered 
by the pro-Solomon party, which moved quickly to eliminate 
him. According to 1 Kings 2:5-6, David ordered Solomon to 
take vengeance on Joab for the murders he had committed, 
and “not let his head go down to Sheol (the netherworld) in 
peace.” When Joab realized that his life was in danger, he fled 
to the Tent of the Lord and seized hold of the horns of the al- 
tar. Nevertheless, Solomon ordered Benaiah son of Jehoiada 
to strike Joab down, justifying the action on the grounds that 
he was determined to carry out his father’s dying injunction to 
remove “from me and from my father’s house the guilt for the 
blood which Joab shed without cause” (1 Kings 2:31). 


[Bustanay Oded / S. David Sperling (2"¢ ed.)] 


In the Aggadah 

When David fought against the Jebusites, the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, Joab the son of Zeruiah was the first to go up on 
the wall. David bent down the top of a young cypress growing 
near the wall, and Joab, climbing onto David’s head, grasped 
the tree which, when released, enabled him to jump onto 
the wall (Mid. Ps. to 18:24, a story reminiscent of Sinis, “the 
pine bender,” see Apollodorus, Bibliotheca, 3:9, 2). Although 
Joab was loyal to David throughout his life, the latter before 
his death commanded that he be brought to trial for having 
killed Abner and Amasa (1 Kings 2:5). Joab was acquitted for 
the murder of Abner since he had thereby avenged the blood 
of his brother Asahel whom Abner had killed, but his defense 
that he was justified in killing Amasa, since he had been guilty 
of treason in delaying to fulfill David’s command (11 Sam. 
20:4), was not accepted. Joab was himself accused of treason 


by Solomon (Sanh. 49a). 
[Elimelech Epstein Halevy] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bright, Hist., 176-93, passim; de Vaux, Anc 
Isr, index; Yadin, in: POs, 21 (1943), 110-6; idem, in: Biblica, 36 (1955), 
332 ff. (Eng.); idem, in: Y. Liver (ed.), Historyah Zeva’it shel Erez Yis- 
rael... (1964), 351-5; Maisler (Mazar), in: BJPES, 15 (1950), 85. IN THE 
AGGADAH: Ginzberg, Legends, index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. 
Schley, in: ABD, 3:853-54; M. Cogan, 11 Kings (AB; 2000), 173. 


JOAB BEN JEREMIAH (cd. 1810), Hungarian rabbi. Joab’s 
father went to Hungary from Oswiecim (Auschwitz), Poland, 
and was av bet din and head of a yeshivah in Mattersdorf, one 
of the “seven Hungarian communities,’ and later in Santov 
(Abaujszanto). Through the efforts of Aaron Chorin, a for- 
mer pupil of his father’s yeshivah who then lived in Nemet- 
keresztur-Deutschkreutz, Joab was appointed rabbi of that 
community; he was subsequently appointed rabbi of Huns- 
dorf (Huncovce-Hunfalu) and, on the death of his father in 
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1806, was appointed his successor in Santov. He was one of 
the outstanding talmudists of his time and was eulogized as 
a great scholar and saint by Moses Sofer. Well-known is his 
work Modaah Zuta, a commentary on the work Modaah ve- 
Ones, which he published together with his father. His other 
works are Shaarei Binah, on the Shaarei Shevuot of Isaac 
ben Reuben *al-Bargeloni; Hen Tov ve-Zeved Tov (Zolkiew, 
1806), on chapter 17 of the Shulhan Arukh Even ha-Ezer; and 


Imrei Noam. 
[Samuel Weingarten-Hakohen] 


JOAB THE GREEK (Ha- Yevani; c. 1400), liturgical poet. His 
Arabic surname Shuau (Heb. yXyw) and the fact that his po- 
ems are known only from manuscripts and the printed texts 
of the Aleppo rite, indicate that he must have lived in the Near 
East, apparently in Aleppo. In a religious poem Joab expressly 
mentions the Jewish community of this city. The surname ha- 
Yevani may indicate that he was born in Greece or was the son 
of Greek parents. In the acrostics of his 12 poems he always 
introduces his Arabic surname. It is possible that he may be 
identical with the YXYW ]2X, a fragment of whose Arabic trans- 
lation of Samuel ha-Nagid’s Ben Kohelet is extant. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Lit Poesie, 517; S. Krauss, Studien zur 
Byzantinisch-juedischen Geschichte (1914), 139; Davidson, Ozar, 4 
(1933), 397; Margoliouth, Cat, 3 (1965), 236f. Allony, in: Tarbiz, 17 
(1945/46), 74-86; S. Poznanski, in: REJ, 65 (1913), 157. 


[Jefim (Hayyim) Schirmann] 


JOACHIM, JOSEPH (1831-1907), violinist. Born in Kitt- 
see (Kopczeny), Joachim moved with his family to Buda- 
pest where his musical education began at the age of five. He 
gave his first concert at seven and at nine he was taken to 
Vienna to study with Hellmesberger and Boehm. At 12 he 
went on to Leipzig, where his studies were supervised and fos- 
tered by Felix *Mendelssohn, Ferdinand *David, and Moritz 
Hauptmann. From 1849 to 1854 he was concertmaster of Liszt’s 
orchestra at Weimar, and from 1854 to 1864, concertmaster 
and conductor of the Royal Hanoverian Orchestra. He finally 
settled in Berlin in 1866 as director of the newly founded 
Hochschule fuer Musik. There he also founded the Joachim 
Quartet which became the leading quartet in Europe. His 
pedagogical talent attracted a great number of pupils, among 
whom were Leopold *Auer, Jené Hubay, and Tivadar *Na- 
chez. 

Joachim’s concert activity in Europe and England con- 
tinued steadily throughout his career. Although he eschewed 
the character and role of a “traveling virtuoso,” he became, at 
an early age, the most notable violinist of his generation (and 
its most distinguished teacher): an artist in whom technique, 
taste, intellect, and emotion were combined to a rare degree. 
His interpretation of the Beethoven Violin Concerto, for ex- 
ample, was considered definitive. He also re-edited Mendels- 
sohn’s Violin Concerto in conformity with the original man- 
uscript; revived the works of Tartini; and established in the 
repertoire Bach's works for solo violin in their original form, 
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without the accompaniments added by 19'*-century “im- 
provers.” Joachim’s friendships with the great composers and 
performers of his time are an important factor in the history 
of music in the 19" century, especially his association with 
Mendelssohn, Liszt, Robert Schumann, Clara Schumann, 
and Brahms. Joachim introduced the young Brahms to Liszt, 
and arranged the fateful meeting between Schumann and 
Brahms in 1853. Of his own compositions, which include 
works for violin and orchestra, violin and piano, and songs, 
only the Violin Concerto op. 11 (“Hungarian”) survived. His 
cadenzas for the Beethoven and Brahms concertos, however, 
are still performed. He also wrote a violin method with A. 
Moser. Although Joachim had converted to Protestantism in 
1855, his decision to resign from the Hanoverian service was 
finally brought about in 1864, when the violinist J.M. Gruen 
was refused tenure as a Jew (a principle which had not been 
observed in Joachim’s case). Joachim tendered his resignation 
on the grounds that he “would never be able to surmount the 
purely personal feeling of having been enabled through my 
earlier conversion... to enjoy worldly advantages in the Royal 
Hanoverian Orchestra while the members of my race occupy a 
humiliating position there.” His Hebraeische Melodien for viola 
and piano, op. 9 (1854), were inspired mainly by Schumann's 
enthusiasm for Byron’s poems. Although Wagner thought 
that Joachim’s break from the Liszt-Wagner circle in 1857 was 
due to the republication at that time of Das Judentum in der 
Musik in Wagner’s name (it had first been published anony- 
mously in 1850), the break was undoubtedly caused by musi- 
cal considerations. 

Hundreds of works were dedicated to Joachim, includ- 
ing the Schumann, Brahms, Dvorak and Bruch (nos. 1 and 
3) violin concertos, Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody no. 12, and 
Schumann’s Fourth Symphony (second version, 1853). 

Joachim’s grandnieces, the sisters Adila Fachiri (d’Aranyi, 
1888-1962) and Jelly E. d’Aranyi (1895-1966), were well-known 
violinists. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Moser, Joseph Joachim (Ger., 1904”); J. 
Joachim and A. Moser (eds.), Briefe von und an Joseph Joachim, 3 
vols. (1911-13); MGG, incl. bibl.; Riemann-Gurlitt, incl. bibl.; Baker, 


Biog Dict, incl. bibl.; Grove, Dict, incl. bibl. 
[Bathja Bayer] 


JOACHIMSEN, PHILIP J. (1817-1890), U.S. jurist and com- 
munal worker. Joachimsen, who was born in Breslau, Ger- 
many, was taken to New York in 1827. He was admitted to 
the bar in 1840, and held several municipal attorneyships. 
Joachimsen was made brevet brigadier general for his service 
in the Civil War as organizer and commander of the 59? New 
York regiment. He served as judge of the Marine Court of New 
York from 1870 to 1876. Joachimsen was a leading figure in 
New York Jewry. He was president of the Hebrew Benevolent 
Society (1855), first president of the Hebrew Orphan Asylum 
(1859), and organizer of the Hebrew Sheltering Guardian So- 
ciety for Children in New York (1879). 


[Edward L. Greenstein] 
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JOASH (Heb. Wi”, WNP; “YHWwH has given”), son of Aha- 
ziah, king of Judah (835-798 B.c.£.). Joash ascended the throne 
in the seventh year of the reign of Jehu, king of Israel (11 Kings 
12:2), and ruled until the second year of the reign of Joash (Je- 
hoash) of Israel (ibid., 14:1). According to 11 Kings 11, he was 
the youngest of the sons of *Ahaziah. After the death of Aha- 
ziah, the king’s mother *Athaliah had all his sons murdered; 
but the infant Joash was saved by Jehosheba, sister of Ahaziah 
and wife of *Jehoiada, the high priest (11 Chron. 22:11). Joash 
was hidden in the Temple for six years; in the seventh year 
Jehoiada plotted against Athaliah, then regent, to have him 
crowned. He was supported in this carefully planned plot 
by the captains, the messengers, and the citizens. Athaliah 
was killed, and Joash was appointed in the Temple in a fes- 
tive ceremony. (The first mention of the decisive role of the 
citizens (*am ha-arez) in the choice of the kings appears in 
this connection.) 

The ceremony seems to have been in the nature of a re- 
newal of the dynasty (cf. the display of King David’s arma- 
ment emblems and spear, 11 Kings 11:10; 11 Chron. 23:9). Ac- 
cordingly, it was augmented by a joint covenant between the 
king and the people, in which the royal privileges and respon- 
sibilities were reestablished, and by a covenant between God, 
the king, and the people against the worship of Baal, which 
marked the beginning of religious reform in Judah. The city 
was cleansed of the Tyrian cult, which had taken root during 
Jehoram’s reign and flourished during Athaliah’s reign, and 
Mattan, the priest of Baal, was killed. It is not known if the 
“high places” in Judah were destroyed, but it is clear that the 
Temple in Jerusalem and the priesthood headed by Jehoiada 
gained in importance and achieved decisive influence in na- 
tional affairs for the first time in the history of Judah. Later, 
the Temple was repaired (11 Kings 12:7-17; 11 Chron. 24:4-14 
is a later version with variations in details); the work was com- 
pleted in the 23"4 year of Joash’s reign. (The role of the king 
in building and maintaining temples figures prominently in 
ancient royal inscriptions from Egypt and Mesopotamia.) In 
that same year Hazael, king of Aram, attacked Israel, reached 
Aphek in the Sharon Plain and *Gath, and prepared to at- 
tack Jerusalem. Joash was forced to yield to Hazael; and ac- 
cording to 11 Kings 12:19, he gave him all the gold that was 
found in the treasuries of the Temple and the palace, and all 
the votive gifts that the preceding kings had dedicated to the 
Temple. After this surrender, Judah entered a period of po- 
litical decline. The Philistines attacked the western boundar- 
ies of Judah, and Edom attacked it from the south. (Evidently, 
the prophecy of Amos 1:6 refers to these events.) After the 
death of Jehoiada during the last years of Joash’s reign, the 
king came into conflict with the priests. As a climax to this 
quarrel, according to the late narrative in 11 Chronicles 24, 
Joash commanded that Zechariah, the son of Jehoiada, be 
stoned in the Temple courtyard. 11 Chronicles 24:23-24 also 
relates that one year later the Arameans attacked and de- 
spoiled Judah “and destroyed all the princes of the people 
from among the people, and sent all the spoil of them unto 
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the king of Damascus.” However, the credibility of this story 
is very doubtful. Joash died a violent death in a conspiracy, 
the circumstances of which are unknown and which seems 
to have gained considerable support. His murderers - Jozakar 
(var. Jozabad), the son of Shimeath and Jehozabad, the son of 
Shomer (11 Kings 12:21-22 [but cf. 11 Chronicles 24:26]) - were 
apparently high state officials (i.e., royal “servants”). It is of sig- 
nificance that they were not punished immediately. Only when 
*Amaziah, son of Joash, felt that he was firm on his throne did 
he put to death the murderers of his father. Years later, how- 
ever, he too was killed in a court conspiracy (11 Kings 14:19). 
According to 11 Kings 12:1 Joash reigned 40 years. But, to judge 
from other chronological evidence in 11 Kings, his reign could 
not have exceeded 37 or 38 years. It is still debated whether 
Athaliah’s 6 (or 7) year usurpation of the Davidic dynasty 
was retroactively included by Joash in his regnal years (i.e., 
Joash’s first regnal year was regarded in his official reckon- 
ing as his seventh). However, the synchronisms between the 
contemporary kings of Israel and Judah make it clear that the 
editor of the chronological framework of the Book of Kings 
regarded Athaliah’s regency as an independent reign, not 
counting it within Joash’s “40” years. Na’aman argued that 
the account of the temple repairs (11 Kings 12) was probably 
based on a royal inscription. An unprovenanced tablet pur- 
porting to be the very inscription hypothesized by Naaman, 
and widely publicized in the media in 2003, was shown to be 
a forgery (Cross). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bright, Hist, 234, 236-7; H. Tadmor, in H.H. 
Ben-Sasson (ed.), Toledot Am- Yisrael bi- Ymei Kedem, 1 (1969), 125-6; 
S. Mowinckel, Acta Orientalia, 10 (1932), 236; B. Maisler (Mazar), in 
Sefer Assaf (1953), 351-6; idem, in: JPOS, 21 (1948), 125-6; Torrey, in: 
JNES, 3 (1943), 30; Oppenheim, ibid., 6 (1947), 117-8; W. Rudolph, 
in: Festschrift... A. Bertholet (1950), 473-8; S. Yeivin, in: Tarbiz, 12 
(1940/41), 242-6; H.L. Ginsberg, in: Fourth World Congress of Jewish 
Studies, 1 (1967), 91-93; idem, in: JBL, 80 (1961), 339-47; H. Tadmor, 
in: EM, 4 (1962), 281ff. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Cogan and H. 
Tadmor, 11 Kings (AB; 1988), 135-41; N. Naaman, in: vT, 48 (1998), 
333-49; FE. Cross, in: 1EJ, 53 (2003), 119-23. 

[Hayim Tadmor /S. David Sperling (274 ed.)] 


JOB, BOOK OF (named for its hero (Heb. 3°8), ancient South 
Arabian and Thamudic yb; Old Babylonian Ayyabum, Tell el- 
Amarna tablet, no. 256, line 6, A-ia-ab; either from y’b, “to bear 
ill-will” or compounded of ay “where?” and ab” [divine] fa- 
ther”), one of the Hagiographa, Hebrew Ketuvim, which con- 
stitute the third division of the Hebrew Canon. 


Position within the Hagiographa 

In most printed Hebrew Bibles the first three books of Ketu- 
vim are Psalms, Proverbs, Job; in BH* and BH® however (which 
are based on the Leningrad manuscript of 1008 c.z.), they 
are Psalms, Job, Proverbs. The latter sequence is the one pre- 
scribed by the famous baraita in Bava Batra 14b. As in the 
case of the Prophets (Nevi’im), the baraita requires that the 
nonhistorical books constitute a solid block arranged accord- 
ing to descending numbers of *sedarim. Proverbs contains the 
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same number of sedarim (eight) as Job; the deciding factor in 
its being placed after it, however, was not that it contains fewer 
verses but that it shares with the book which has the next high- 
est number of sedarim (four) in the group, namely Ecclesias- 
tes, the attribution to Solomonic authorship in its superscrip- 
tion. The proof is the sequence of the remaining two books in 
the group: although the Song of Songs has fewer verses than 
Lamentations, the circumstance that it has the same number 
of sedarim (neither book being divided into sedarim) left the 
arranger free to place it first, so that it might stand next to its 
Solomonic fellow Ecclesiastes. So, too, Ezekiel has fewer verses 
than Isaiah (1,273 as against 1,291), but the baraita gives it the 
precedence because it has more sedarim (29 as against 26). The 
baraita, however, separates the historical book Ruth from the 
body of historical Hagiographa that follow the non-historical 
block and places it before this block - in order that David-au- 
thored Psalms may be preceded by the Davidic genealogy at 
the end of Ruth. The foregoing is a refinement of L. Blau, in: 
JE, 3 (1902), 143-4 (following H.L. Strack). 


CRITICAL ANALYSIS 


The Framework and the Poem: Job the Patient and Job 
the Impatient 

It is customary to speak of Job as a wisdom book. But it is so 
much more sophisticated, not only in its message but also in 
its technique, than Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, or even the extra- 
canonical book of *Ben Sira, that it is really in a class by itself. 
To begin with, it exhibits the striking feature of consisting of a 
narrative prose framework - the Prologue, chapters 1-2, and 
the Epilogue, 42:7-17 - and a poetic disputation, 3:1-42:6. The 
Prologue is easy to follow, and the transition from it to the 
Poem is natural. The Epilogue, taken by itself, is also fairly 
easy to follow, except that 42:11-17 seems to come much too 
late (see below). Puzzling, however, is the logic of such an Epi- 
logue, especially verses 7-10 thereof, to such a Poem. 


THE STORY OF THE PROLOGUE. (Chapter 1). Job was an in- 
habitant of the land of *Uz. This location places Job within 
the territory of Edom (see Lam. 4:21), the nation to which 
Job’s three friends also belong (see below). Moreover, it clearly 
places the mortal protagonists, with the possible exception 
of Elihu, in the land whose wisdom was proverbial (see Jer. 
49:7; Obad. 1:8). 

His wealth, consisting (like that of the Patriarchs in Gen- 
esis) primarily of livestock and slaves, exceeded that of any 
other man among the *Kedemites. He also had seven sons and 
three daughters. After the children’s (annual?) week of feast- 
ing, he used to offer burnt offerings for all of them to make 
expiation for any irreverent thought they might have admitted 
into their hearts when their consciences were dulled by wine. 
The *Satan (accusing angel), however, argued with the Lord 
that piety coupled with such wealth could not be termed dis- 
interested. Let the Lord try depriving Job of it, and he would 
surely denounce the Lord to his face. So Job in a series of ca- 
lamities lost all his property, and his sons and daughters, all 
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in one day. Job learned of these disasters from four successive 
messengers. On hearing the message of the last one, he per- 
formed the usual acts of mourning (1:20), but never a dispar- 
aging word about God crossed his lips. On the contrary, he de- 
clared: “Naked I came out of my mother’s womb,/ And naked 
again I will depart.// The Lord has taken what the Lord gave:/ 
The name of the Lord be blessed.”// The resourceful Satan now 
argued that after all the true test of disinterested piety was 
bodily suffering. With God's permission, he struck Job with a 
terrible inflammation of the skin from head to foot, and Job sat 
in the dust scratching himself with a sherd. But still Job did not 
“sin with his lips.” On the contrary, to his wife's suggestion that 
he denounce the God who had requited his loyalty so shab- 
bily, he retorted indignantly, “You talk like a base woman! Can 
we both accept the good from God and not accept the bad?” 
Job had three friends in three different parts of the Kedemite 
world: Eliphaz the Temanite, Bildad the Shuhite, and Zophar 
the Naamathite. These, on learning of Job’s misfortunes, met, 
and journeyed together to the home of Job in order to con- 
dole with him and comfort him. This is stated explicitly, and 
their reaction to the spectacle of his misery (2:12-13) leaves 
no doubt about the sincerity of their friendship. 


THE EPILOGUE. Not everybody can be a Job, and if the fore- 
going were followed by an account of how, moved as was Job’s 
wife by their grief for him but equipped with more education 
and eloquence, the friends declared that the God who requited 
Job’s loyalty so shabbily was unworthy of it and delivered 
themselves of some critical reflections on God’s conduct of the 
world - and how Job again demonstrated his unique stead- 
fastness, and not only by not heeding these suggestions but by 
replying to them forcefully - nobody would be surprised. In- 
deed, some scholars have suggested that the first three verses 
of the Epilogue presuppose just such an exchange between 
Eliphaz and his two companions, on the one hand, and Job, 
on the other. However, it is primarily on the Prologue and the 
Epilogue that the traditional picture of Job as a patient sufferer 
(in English, the King James Version of Epistle of James 5:11 has 
made “the patience of Job” a household word) is based, for in 
the Poem, Job is for the most part a critic of Providence. In fact 
some moderns deny that 42:7-10 does presuppose a conven- 
tionally saintly Job and claim that it wishes to teach that God 
approves just of honest critics like the Job of chapters 3 ff. and is 
mildly contemptuous of apologists like the friends of chapters 
4ff. Proponents of this view argue (1) that ifthe Lord rebuked 
the friends for speaking as Job’s wife had spoken, he might be 
expected to rebuke Job's wife too, and (2) that 13:7-10 actually 
predicts that God is going to rebuke the friends for “speak- 
ing falsely for God.” These arguments are easily disposed of. 
With regard to the former, the Bible does not place women 
wholly on a par with men. The limited influence of Job’s wife 
as a woman — and one not even distinguished enough for her 
name to be recorded - made her expression of objectionable 
views a less serious matter than that of the friends. Besides, 
she was not fully a person in her own right, but largely an ex- 
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tension of her husband. Thus in 31:9-10 Job thinks that if he 
were guilty of adultery it would be a fitting punishment for 
him if another man enjoyed his wife; how she might feel about 
it does not concern him; much worse are Deuteronomy 28:30a; 
Amos 7:17a; etc. To the second argument, all that Job says in 
13:3ff. is that God will rebuke his friends if they butt in with 
their stupid apologetics while he is addressing his indictment 
to God, for then they would be speaking falsehood directly 
to — not for — God. Since therefore, the friends do hold their 
peace until Job has finished his arraignment of God, 42:7-10 
is not a fulfillment of 13:10. The author of the bulk of 3:1-42:6 
was indeed of the opinion that the facts of life are as Job pres- 
ents them rather than as Eliphaz and his friends do; but their 
honest error (it is not the monstrous one that is commonly 
imputed to them; see below 3 (A) (i)) is a less serious offense 
in his estimation than Job’s presumptuous demand of an expla- 
nation from God. He represents God as rebuking Job, not his 
friends, 38: 1-42:6, and Job as humbly and contritely admitting 
his fault — twice, 40:3-5 and 42: 1-2, 3ab-b, 5-6 (42:3aa and 4 
are out of place). It simply cannot be denied that “the prose 
framework” presupposes between Prologue and Epilogue a 
very different disputation from chapters 3-26; 29-31; 38:1-42:6. 
Fortunately, a large fragment of this very different disputation 
has been preserved. H. Fine has demonstrated that chapters 
27-28 are a reply by Job as known from chapters l-2 - we shall 
call him “Job the Patient” - to people whom he addresses in 
the masculine plural and accuses of having urged him to “stop 
being a sucker” who “does not sin with his lips” and, as the 
Lord has noted approvingly after the first trial (2:3) and Job’s 
wife uncomprehendingly after the second (2:9), “still holds 
fast to his integrity” instead of denouncing God. That this is 
the case with most of 27:2-6 had already been seen, though 
Fine was unaware of it, 30 years before by F. Buhl, and one 
can only marvel that Buhl had failed to see that the following 
is the only natural and honest interpretation of all of 27:2-6: 
“(2) Witness God who denies me redress,/ Shaddai who has 
made me wretched!// (3) So long as my breath is in me,/ The 
life-breath from God in my nostrils,// (4) My lips shall never 
speak godlessness,/ My tongue never utter impiety. // (5) Far 
be it from me to declare you right!/ I will not give up my in- 
tegrity until I die.// (6b) Never in my life has even my heart 
blasphemed./(6a) I have held fast to my righteousness and I 
will not let go of it?// (Notes: On 5b. In an attempt to harmo- 
nize this line with chapters 3-26, most writers interpret it to 
mean, “I will never give up my assertion of my integrity.” But 
such a forced meaning could at most be justified if the friends 
in 3-26 disputed Job’s claim to be a good man or if Job himself 
in those chapters claimed to be without sin; neither is the case, 
as will be demonstrated further on. On 6a. Since, therefore, 
5b can only mean what it says, we-lo’ a’rpeha must be given its 
natural future meaning - in 6a, idiom sanctions the imperfect 
before mi-yamai, as can be seen from 1 Sam. 25:28.) 

There can be no doubt but that just as the rebuke of the 
traditional saint Job to his friends who had fallen into error 
is many times longer and more detailed than his rebuke to 
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his wife for the rash suggestion she made under stress, so the 
friends had expressed their view in a many times longer and 
more elaborate speech than Job’s wife. For the unmistakable 
implication of 27:7f. is that the friends had argued that very 
often just the wicked fare best on earth - exactly as the un- 
conventional Job (Job the Impatient (j1P) does in chapter 21. 
And conventional Job opposes this view in 27:7ff. with no less 
warmth than the unconventional Job’s conventional opponents 
do in 15:20 ff,, 18:5 ff, or 20:4 ff. As for chapter 28, N.H. Tur-Si- 
nai’s rearrangement appears correct, as does his interpretation 
in the main. Its theme is: Wisdom is God’s, and He has taught 
man that it is wise to be godly. The concluding and climactic 
sentence, “Behold, wisdom is to revere my Lord (perhaps to be 
emended to “Elohim, “God,” cf. 1:1, 8; 2:3), understanding is to 
shun evil,” is unmistakably intended to recall the description 
of Job the Patient in 1:1, 8; 2:3, and to imply that the smartest 
thing a man can do is emulate Job the Patient. For chapters 
27-28 constitute a single speech by this very Job the Patient, 
and it is to this that 42: 7-8 refers when it says, twice, that “my 
servant Job” (cf. 1:8; 2:3) “spoke properly” about yHwuH. Only 
the speech in which Eliphaz and his companions “did not 
speak properly” about God has not been preserved, though 
it is unmistakably presupposed by chapter 27. The original 
book of Job the Patient (jp), then, was made up as follows: 
(i) 1:1-2:8, Job’s disinterested piety. Put to much crueler tests 
than the one by which Abraham (Gen. 22) proved that he was a 
true yere’ Elohim (Gen. 22:12) or god-fearing, i.e., pious, man, 
Job proved that he was a yare’ Elohim hinnam (cf. Job 1:9), 
ie., was unconditionally god-fearing or pious. (ii) 2:9-10. Job 
defends, against his wife, the view that men must remain de- 
voted to God under all circumstances. (iii) 2:11-13. Arrival of 
Job’s three friends. (iv) Now missing: the urging of the friends 
that Job repudiate the God who has so shamefully failed him. 
(v) Chapters 27-28. Job’s emphatic refusal (27:2-6), citing the 
unwisdom of wickedness (27:7ff.) and the wisdom of godli- 
ness (chapter 28). (vi) A second missing passage, in which God 
assured Job that he would reward his steadfastness (cf. Gen. 
22:16). It is far more likely that 42:7a is an integral part of yp 
and refers to such a revelation of approval and promise than 
that it was written by an editor or - even less likely - by the 
author of the book of Job the Impatient (j1p) for the purpose 
of connecting 38:1-42:6 with 42:7bff. For in the former God 
intimates to Job in no uncertain terms that he has spoken im- 
properly about Him, and Job contritely admits it, twice: 40:3-4 
and 42:2, 3ab-b, 5-6 (verses 3aa and 4 are variants of 38:2-3). 
(vii) 42:7b-17. God’s rebuke to the friends for their aberration 
and reward to Job for his constancy. 


[Harold Louis Ginsberg] 


Against the Buhl-Fine-Ginsberg theory of two books of 
Job - sp and sip - Gordis (1978, p. 578) argues that “the exis- 
tence of one book of Job is a datum, while the theory of two 
books of Job is a hypothesis. Thus the burden of proof rests 
upon the proponent of the new theory. Its power to persuade 
depends upon the degree to which it is free from difficulties 
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of its own? In fact, Gordis (1978, pp. 287-311) endeavors to 
work around the canonical Book of Job’s bracketing chapters 
27-28 with the expression “Job again took up his discourse, 
saying” in 27:1 and 29:1. The demonstration by Buhl, Fine, 
and Ginsberg that chapters 27-28 can and should be read as a 
document distinct from chapters 3-26 and 29:1-42:6 accounts 
for the bracketing of these chapters in the canonical Book of 
Job. Moreover, the Buhl-Fine-Ginsberg theory accounts for 
chapter 28 as a long and involved rhetorical question posed 
by Job, “As for wisdom where may it be found?” (28:12) culmi- 
nating in Job’s answer to his impious friends, “To humankind 
He [God] said, ‘Behold: piety [lit., fearing of God] is wisdom, 
and ethical behavior [lit., shunning of evil] is discernment” 
(28:28). The latter assertion is reminiscent of the description 
of Job in 1:1, 8 and 2:3 as indeed “fearing God and shunning 
evil” Gordis’s, albeit more conventional (in terms of the trends 
in 19- and 20'-century biblical studies) theory, no less than 
the Buhl-Fine-Ginsberg theory, also ignores the datum of a 
single book of Job. Indeed, Gordis treats chapter 28 as a sepa- 
rate composition, which he calls “The Hymn to Wisdom,’ and 
which he describes as “clearly an independent lyrical poem.” 
In fact, it is not a “Hymn to Wisdom,” but a declaration that 
the fear of God is the true wisdom. Moreover, again ignoring 
the bracketing of chapters 27-28 as a unitary entity within 
the canonical Book of Job, Gordis (with a majority of mod- 
ern commentators) assigns 27:13-23 to Zophar while he com- 
bines 27:1-8 with 26:1-4 to create an enigmatic reply of Job 
to Bildad. In reconstructing Bildad’s speech in this manner, 
Gordis (and even Tur-Sinai 1967, p. 378) ignore one of Gordis’s 
monumental contributions to the understanding of the Book 
of Job (Gordis 1965, p. 187): Job always addresses his friends 
in the plural so that when as in chapter 12:7-8 “the use of the 
singular verb and suffixes ‘ask thou, “will teach thee; ‘to thee; 
‘speak thou’” indicates “a restatement by Job of the Friends’ 
admonition to him” Gruber (Jewish Study Bible, 2003) solves 
this problem by going beyond Tur-Sinai’s and Ginsberg’s re- 
assigning 25:2-6 to Job and assigning 26:2-14 to Bildad. All 
that is required is to understand that the headings of the two 
chapters were mistakenly reversed in antiquity. 


[Mayer I. Gruber (24 ed.)] 


Job the Impatient (j1P) 

CHAPTERS 3-26; (B) 29:1-42:6. All this has been grafted 

onto the foregoing. Its two constituent blocks may be titled: 
(a) Job and the Three Friends; (b) Job, the Intruder Elihu, 

and God and Job. 


JOB AND THE THREE FRIENDS, CHAPTERS 3-26. If one 
thing is obvious, it is that here, far from being a conventional 
saint, Job strongly criticizes providence while the friends de- 
fend it. In chapter 3, Job terminates the seven days’ leaden 
silence of himself and his visitors (2:13) with a bitter outcry 
against the unreasonableness of allowing men to be born who 
were fated, like himself, to have such a life that they can only 
wish for death. Thereupon, in the order in which they have 
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been introduced, each of the friends tries to reason with him 
but is rebutted (chapters 4-14). The cycle is repeated (chap- 
ters 15-21). A third cycle is begun, but at least in the book as 
it has come down to us it remains incomplete. There is a com- 
plete speech by Eliphaz (22) and there is a complete reply by 
Job (23-24), but after that there is only a fragmentary speech 
which is attributed (with questionable propriety) to Bildad 
(25) and a fragmentary speech by Job (26). 


‘The First Cycle (chapters 4-14). Job’s friends try hard to com- 
fort him. Things are bound to end up well for Job, says Eliphaz, 
since he is a good man and only the wicked end badly (4:6-7). 
Since no human being is impeccable, a good man sometimes 
incurs chastisement, which redounds to his own benefit, 5:17 ff. 
Segal rightly argues that Job 5:17, “Nay, happy is the man whom 
God reproves! - Do not reject Shaddai’s discipline,” can only 
be a modification of Proverbs 3:11, “My son, do not reject the 
Lord’s discipline; Do not spurn his reproof;’ since it destroys 
the parallelism of the latter and does it by substituting in the 
first hemistich for the negative imperative of Proverbs 3:11 the 
“happy is the man” construction of Proverbs 3:13. Thus Eliphaz 
utilizes the very passage in classical wisdom literature which 
is incompatible with a view that Job’s misfortunes prove that 
he is a moral degenerate. That the classical doctrine of retri- 
bution requires such a conclusion and that the friends draw 
it (then why don’t they curse him and walk away in disgust?) 
is itself a dogma of current Job exegesis. To be sure, Eliphaz 
is of the opinion that it is dangerous for Job to disregard the 
teachings of wisdom, for a man may ruin his own and his chil- 
dren's future not only by wickedness but also by folly: 5:1-5; 
4:21; 5:6-7 (see Ginsberg, 1969, 95-96). But if Job will do what 
wisdom prescribes for cases like his - namely, turn to God in 
humble repentance and, where possible, make restitution for 
the wrongs he had done - it is absolutely certain that his latter 
estate will be even more enviable than his former one (5:8-27). 
Like Eliphaz, Bildad and Zophar conclude their perorations 
with this assurance, and they add to it at the very end: Such 
are your prospects, Job, the diametrical opposite of those of 
the wicked (8:20-22; 11:16-20). In the case of Zophar (chapter 
11), this exuberant conclusion might seem to be at variance 
with 11:5-6. But if it were, the former would prove that Zophar 
did not mean the latter seriously, not the other way around. 
In fact, the latter passage is nothing more scathing than an 
assertion that Job’s impression that the sum total of his guilt 
is too insignificant to warrant even benevolent chastisement, 
and merely illustrates the truism that human memories can- 
not compare in retentiveness with God’s memory. Job, how- 
ever, has no patience with his friends’ well meaning defense 
of God and advice to himself. In his first and second replies, 
he maintains that it is unreasonable of God to be so harsh 
with a human being like Job - whose years are so short; who, 
whatever his sins, represents no threat to God (chapter 7); 
and who, after all, is God’s handiwork, for which He might 
be expected to have some positive sentiments (chapter 10). 
As for the friends, Job accuses them of lack of feeling. In his 
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third reply, finally, Job contemptuously dismisses his friends’ 
competence to judge his case and rudely asks them to shut up 
while he formally arraigns God. And whereas in chapter 7 Job 
merely complained to God (see 7:11) and in 9:33-35a; 10:1ab 
he merely indulged in the fancy of how he would indict God 
if he could plead with Him on equal terms, he now takes his 
life in his hands (13:13-14) and does challenge God to justify 
his spiteful treatment of him. What sort of sadism (13:25) he 
demands, is this, requiring purity of that which is impure by 
its very nature (14:4), showing not the slightest magnanimity 
in view of man’s helplessness (13:25) and his pitifully short span 
of life (14:5-12), but jealously guarding Job’s guilt (14:21) as a 
usurer might guard the proofs of his debtors’ indebtedness? 
Contrary to the prevailing belief, 13:7-10 does not mean that 
God will under all circumstances take the friends to task for 
painting a false picture of a just world order, but only if they 
do so while Job is formally indicting God; since, therefore, 
Eliphaz and his two companions hold their peace until Job has 
finished indicting God, our passage does not anticipate 42:7-8. 
But Job has both questioned their sincerity (for the first cycle, 
this must be admitted) and made hash of their wisdom. 


The Second Cycle (chapters 15-21). Between that and his dar- 
ing arraignment of God, no wonder that in the second cycle 
(chapters 15-21) the tone of the three sages is notably chillier 
than in the first. Of course they do not, any more than in the 
first cycle, declare that Job is a scoundrel, for that would be 
contrary to their innermost convictions. Eliphaz, in fact, again 
(as in 4:6) alludes to Job’s proverbial piety (15:4: Or would you, 
of all people, offend against piety/ And eavesdrop on God's 
deliberations?) Nor do they deny that Job may still have a glo- 
rious future, because that too would be contrary to their be- 
lief. Instead, Eliphaz repeats his original warning of the evil 
consequences of forsaking the teachings of the wise (15:19: To 
them alone (i.e., to the sages — not the ancients — of verse 18) 
has earth been given;/ No outsiders have shared it with them.), 
and all three of the friends subtly indicate their pique by dwell- 
ing only on the negative aspect of the law of retribution — the 
unenviable fate of the wicked — leaving its complementary as- 
pect, the happy fate of the just, only to be inferred. And Job? 
With consummate art the author makes him soften his tone 
toward the three others just in face of their hardened tone to- 
ward him. By beginning his response to Eliphaz’ admonition 
with (16:2) “I have heard such talk countless times./You are 
all illusory comforters,’// he admits that at any rate their in- 
tention is to comfort him, and he immediately adds that he 
realizes that they are not aware that their consolations are il- 
lusory: “If (16:4) you were in my place,/ I would be talking 
just as you are// I would speak to you words of condolence/ 
And shake my head in commiseration.// (5) With my mouth 
I would brace you,/ Sympathy from my lips would give you 
strength (for yhsk, which arose through contamination by 
verse 6, read yhzqkm after 4:3)?// To be supplied mentally 
at this point is: “As Eliphaz remarked at the beginning of the 
discussion, that is exactly what I used to do formerly (4:3-4)? 
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Eliphaz, however, had added an expression of his surprise that 
Job should be helpless (verb /’y) now to render to himself the 
same service that he used to render to others in misfortune. 
In obvious allusion to this, Job continues: “(16:7) Alas, now 
God’s enmity has made me helpless,/ His hostility (8) has 
overpowered me./ / He has arisen against me as an accuser;/ 
It is his vexing (read 1w2, cf. 10:17) that testifies against me.” 
// Job then enlarges in sundry figures of speech on God's per- 
secution of him, and then repeats:(16:19)/ “Truly, now my op- 
ponent is in heaven,/my adversary is on high.”// In his sec- 
ond speech (chapter 19), Job tearfully begs his friends not to 
address him harshly but rather (19:21), “Oh, pity, pity me, at 
least you, my friends, / For I have been struck by the hand of 
God.’ // And in his last speech in this cycle (chapter 21), Job 
takes up the theme on which they have all harped in order to 
comfort him, of villains always getting their deserts. Signifi- 
cantly enough, he begins with “Just listen to my statement,/ 
And see what becomes of your comfortings”// (21:2) and ends 
with “So alas, you comfort me with futilities,/ Your arguments 
remain illusory” (21:34, reading ‘ml as in 16:2.) // What he says 
in between is naturally that the facts are the opposite of what 
they claim (21:7-16). Actually, he demands, how often does ca- 
lamity overtake the wicked (21:17-18)? And Job refuses to be 
comforted by the assurance that if retribution fails to overtake 
the reprobate it will yet overtake his children: what does the 
scoundrel care about what happens to his household after his 
death (21:19-21)? After verse 22, which is not clear, the same 
thought is repeated to the end of the chapter. All this is said 
not in anger but in sorrow, and Job’s listeners would be the 
hyenas that the prevailing exegesis makes them out to be if 
they did not respond accordingly. But they do. 


‘The Third Cycle (chapter 22). The third cycle is a torso, and 
only one friend’s speech, that of Eliphaz, has been preserved; 
but it is enough. Like all of the friends’ speeches in the first 
cycle, so the one preserved in the third (chapter 22) concludes 
with an assurance that as soon as Job makes his peace with 
God, God will restore him to greater bliss than ever, because 
(22:30) “God (read El, apparently) saves the blameless;/For 
your innocence you shall be saved.” // As in the case of the first 
speech of Zophar (chapter 11, paragraph i above), the conclud- 
ing reassurance seems to be at odds with the opening. But as 
in that case, in the first place, the conclusion is, by definition, 
the speaker’s final word and, in the second place, the opening 
does not mean what it seems to mean at a superficial glance. 
Job 22:4 means, “Does he fear you that he should arraign you, 
enter into a lawsuit with you?”; 22:5-7, 9-11 “are a tongue-in- 
cheek parody of the sort of bill of particulars of his offenses 
that Job has been demanding of God (12:18 ff.); Eliphaz does 
not wish to imply that Job is such a monster”; and 22:12 means, 
“You surely cannot expect God to deign to take the trouble to 
oblige you with such a bill of particulars” Job’s reply (chapters 
23-24) to Eliphaz is much in the spirit of his replies in the sec- 
ond cycle, except that he says nothing about the friends. For 
he expresses perplexity rather than bitterness about his own 
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fate and the world order generally, and he expresses the wish 
rather than a demand to be able to talk it over with God (chap- 
ter 23). Chapters 25 and 26 are but fragments - probably the 
former (despite its superscription) as well as the latter from a 
speech or speeches of Job - and nothing more has been pre- 
served of the third round of speeches. That a large block of 
material from “Job the Patient,’ namely chapters 27-28, should 
be preserved just where a large block of “Job the Impatient” is 
missing are two facts which it seems must somehow be con- 
nected, but just how cannot be considered here. 


[Harold Louis Ginsberg] 


Concerning the reassignment of 25:2-6 to Job (so already 
Tur-Sinai and Ginsberg) and the reassignment of 26:2-14 to 
Bildad see above at the end of the discussion of Ginsberg’s 
theory of two books of Job, jp and j1p. For the reasons for as- 
signing 25:2-6 to Job see below concerning the place of the 
dream vision in the ideology of Job. 

As for the common perception that the third cycle has 
undergone significant damage, this perception is fostered by 
the notion that one is meant to reconstruct the speeches of 
Bildad and Zophar from 27. Once, however, one recognizes 
(a) that 27-28 represent an alternative response of Job to a dif- 
ferent set of challenges than those posed in j1p; and (b) that 
by reversing 25:1 and 26:1 one has rediscovered the missing 
speeches of Job and Bildad, it is plausible to accept the con- 
tention of Mayan Ganim (12"" century) and S.R. Driver that 
Zophar had simply said everything he had to say in the first 
and second cycles, and that little if anything was lost from 


the third cycle. 
[Mayer I. Gruber (24 ed.)] 


JOB; ELIHU THE INTRUDER; GOD AND JOB. CHAPTERS 
29:1-42:6. Job (chapters 29-30). In his classic study of the 
Book of Job in the 1971 Ey Ginsberg writes: “No longer argu- 
ing with his visitors, Job first laments his appalling change 
of fortune (29-30). He was once fabulously prosperous (ex- 
pressed figuratively in 29:6) and influential: even the oldest 
and most honored and revered deferred to him, for he was 
friend, champion, and benefactor of the poor, the weak and 
the unfortunate. And he was confident that he would live 
long in undiminished vigor and power (29:18-20). Now, alas, 
he is despised and abused even by the children of outcasts 
(30:1-15). His grief is so intense that he suffers physically; he 
feels that God is implacably pursuing him and that his days 
are numbered (30:16 ff., 25-26 belong in chapter 31, e.g., after 
31:20). Then in chapter 31, Job utters an elaborate declaration 
of innocence: he has lived up to the highest ethical standards, 
and has not even strayed from the path of strict monotheism 
(31:26-28). (31:37-40 are properly the conclusion of verse 8, 
and verse 1a preface to verses 9 ff.) The conclusion is: (31:35-37) 
This is my case; I desire nothing so much as a statement of 
God's case.” By stating, “His grief is so intense that he suffers 
physically,’ Ginsberg reflects the conventional view in modern 
biblical scholarship, which ignores the presentation in chap- 
ters 1-2 of the circumstances that brought Job to curse the 
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day on which he was born (2:1), and which brought his three 
friends — Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zophar - to visit him. In fact, 
2:7b records that, with God’s permission, the Adversary “af- 
flicted Job with a foul pox from head to toe” while 2:12 records 
that - apparently because of the debilitating effect of the afore- 
mentioned dermatological affliction - when the friends saw 
Job in the distance on their way to his home, “they could not 
recognize him.’ Job himself refers to his diseased condition 
in the so-called dialogue or symposium (chapters 3-26). For 
example, in 19:17, Job declares, “My breath is offensive to my 
wife// my stench to my own children” (so Pope), and in 19:20 
he declares, “My bones stick to my skin and flesh// I escape 
with the skin of my teeth” (Nyjv), and in 19:21 he pleads with 
his three friends, “Pity me, Pity me, you [who are supposed to 
be] my friends, for a plague [Hebrew idiom known also from 
Ugaritic and Akkadian; the literal meaning is ‘a divine hand’] 
has struck me’ So it is not that overreacting, as it were, to the 
death of Job’s seven sons and three daughters that made Job 
sick and possibly in need of psychological counseling. Rather, 
it is the fact, as often happens, Job's debilitating illness struck 
him precisely when he was in mourning over the sudden and 
untimely death of his sons and daughters. Job’s friends, as it 
is reported in 2:11, set out “to comfort him and console him.’ 
The Hebrew lanud commonly translated “to comfort” (see 
again in 42:11) is a gesture-derived expression referring origi- 
nally to shaking one’s head in sympathy for a sick or bereft 
individual (see also Jer. 15:5; 18:16; and see the extensive dis- 
cussion in Gruber, Aspects, pp. 406-7). Indeed, the prologue 
relates that when Jobs three friends saw his debilitated physical 
condition, they expressed complete empathy by crying and by 
throwing dust upon their heads and sitting on the ground with 
Job for seven days and seven nights without saying a word to 
Job. However, when Job himself finally speaks up at the end 
of those seven days and seven nights and says, “I wish I were 
dead, or, better yet, that I had never been born, or at least 
that I might have died at birth,” his highly educated and well- 
meaning friends do not simply respond with, “We hear you; 
tell us more about how you feel” (see Gitay; and see Gruber 
1998). Instead, similar to what takes place nowadays during 
many a hospital visit and in many a house of mourning, Jobs 
three friends get carried away with themselves, and suggest 
again and again that people who suffer death, bereavement, 
and disease have it coming to them (Eliphaz in 4:7-8: “Think 
now, what innocent man ever perished? Where have the up- 
right been destroyed? As I have seen, those who plow evil and 
so mischief reap them” (so nyv); Bildad in 8:4: “If your sons 
sinned against Him, He dispatched them for their transgres- 
sion’). Zophar even suggests that the reason that Job declares, 
“T have been innocent” (Zophar quoting Job in 11:4; precisely 
what the reader is supposed to remember from the prologue, 
chapters 1-2) is that Job is the victim of a divinely bestowed 
loss of memory: “God made you forget your sin” (Zophar to 
Job in 11:6c; translation following Tur-Sinai 1967). 

Indeed, the Book of Job is a complex and profound lit- 
erary work that may not be reduced to a single message. 
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However, a major theme of both the prose and the poetry of 
the Book of Job, from beginning to end, is the failure of Job’s 
friends to provide him with moral support. Instead they ar- 
gue with Job and blame him for his suffering. As the dialogue 
in the Book of Job indicates, the well-intentioned comfort- 
ers insult the mourner. They tell him that he talks too much 
(8:2; 11:2-3; 15:2—3; 18:2). Job takes note and quotes their hav- 
ing said this in 16:3 where the 2d person singular pronominal 
suffixes prove that it is Job rather than the friends, who are 
being addressed (see below on the use of 2d person singular 
and plural as keys for when Job and the friends, respectively, 
are addressed). Job, in contrast, continually has to remind his 
friends that they are supposed to console/condole rather than 
insult him (6:14-30; 13:4-12; 16-2, 4; 19:1-5: “How long will you 
[plural, clearly addressing the three friends] grieve my spirit 
and crush me with words? Ten times you have humiliated me, 
And are not ashamed to abuse me. If indeed I have sinned, My 
error remains with me. But, in fact, you are overbearing to- 
ward me, reproaching me with my disgrace” (cf. Nyv). In 21:2 
Job has the daring to say, “Listen well to what I say, and let that 
li.e., just being quiet long enough to give a fair hearing to what 
I have to say] be your consolation” (so Rashi!). 

Unfortunately, many of the modern commentators sel- 
dom remind the reader that both Job (chapter 13) and God 
(chapter 42) tell us that persons who insult the mourner or 
the victim of illness must be called to account and must seek 
expiation for their sin (see Gruber 2003). In contrast, the tal- 
mudic rabbis (Mx 28b) and the halakhic codes (e.g., Sh. Ar. 
Yoreh Deah 376:1) took to heart Job's repeated suggestion that 
the best his friends might have done would have been to main- 
tain their silence. They derive from the initial silence of Job’s 
friends in 2:13 the profound lesson that would-be comforters 
should not say a word to the mourner unless and until she/ 
he indicates verbally or nonverbally a willingness to listen. In 
fact, in the Shulhan Arukh, Yoreh Deah, the halakhah provides 
two concise and profound manuals of pastoral care. One of 
these manuals is called “Laws of Visiting the Sick” (chapter 
335), and the other is called “Behavior of Comforters” (chapter 
376). Perhaps, the Book of Job is underutilized in the litera- 
ture of pastoral care because the Book of Job itself was dam- 
aged in the early Middle Ages after Yannai had already uti- 
lized the original Book of Job in which the dream vision was 
properly assigned to Job and not to Eliphaz, in whose mouth 
the dream vision seems to justify blaming the victim (in fact, 
the latter interpretation is embodied in Maimonides, Guide 
for the Perplexed. Book 3, chapter 25). 


[Mayer I. Gruber (24 ed.)] 


Elihu (chapters 32-37). This is a famous enigma. If not for 
321-5, one would have had the distinct impression that Job's 
three visitors were no longer with him when he spoke chap- 
ters 29-31, especially as God himself answers Job, chapters 
38ff. — hardly after letting a mortal speak first. Now we sud- 
denly learn that not only they but still a fourth visitor, who 
has not been mentioned before, is still present: Elihu. As a 
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younger man, he has waited while they conversed with Job 
(read hikkah be-dabberam et "Iyyov), but when they fail to re- 
spond to Job’s last utterance he feels that the duty of justifying 
God has devolved upon him. Y. Kaufmann has well summa- 
rized Elihu’s pronouncement. Elihu’s purpose is to refute Job’s 
denial of providence. He seeks to do so by citing alternately 
examples from what occurs occasionally and from what oc- 
curs constantly or regularly, three of each. First (32:6-22) he 
explains to the three friends why he is intruding: his elders 
have failed to refute Job, which goes to show that wisdom is a 
matter not of age but of genius; therefore his urge to say what 
they ought to have is irrepressible. Here his conceit makes his 
bombast somewhat amusing, after that the latter is merely ir- 
ritating. Then (33:1-13) he turns to Job, “You claim you could 
prove you are in the right but a tyrannical God refuses to talk 
to you. Well, I am no god; if you do not win against me, it is 
because your case is without merit.” Example no. 1 from the oc- 
casionall, 33:14-33. God does so communicate with men, and 
in more ways than one. You cannot deny that he sometimes 
warns a man to mend his ways by means of a dream or an ill- 
ness; the man “gets the message,’ acts accordingly and his life 
is spared. Example no. 1 from the permanent. This time the 
preface is addressed to the wise (34:1-12): Job, by asserting that 
God has wronged him, has associated himself with rogues and 
villains. The proof itself (34:13-14): Every living creature exists 
only by God’s kindness; if he withdrew the breath of life from 
it, it would perish forthwith. Example no. 2 from the occasional, 
34:16-37. Potentates are often overthrown suddenly. By whom 
but by God? For what but for misrule, oppression, and injus- 
tice? Example no. 2 from the permanent, chapter 35. God has 
distinguished man from the beasts by endowing him with a 
conscience. Surely, he to whom we owe our sense of right and 
wrong does not do wrong. Example no. 3 from the occasional, 
36:2-21. It is a variant of no. 1. Besides illness other forms of 
suffering may serve as a warning from God, and a man may 
determine his own fate by heeding or ignoring it. Example no. 
3 from the permanent. 36:22-37:24 is not a mere introduction 
to the third example, which is itself chapter 28 (so Kaufmann). 
Chapter 28 quite rightly follows directly on chapter 27, and the 
character of chapters 27-28 has already been elucidated un- 
der 2 (b). 36:22-37:24 itself is Elihu’s example no. 3 from the 
permanent: the rain by means of which God supplies the food 
needs of nations (36:27-31) and (chapter 37) the majesty and 
terrors of thunder and tempest, of snow and rain and cold, by 
which God may either benefit or castigate (37:12-13), as also 
the wonders of the firm dome of heaven, which God can ut- 
terly darken with clouds and then clear up again (37:15-22). 
Wise people cannot but revere such a God. But 38:22-35 says 
the same thing as Elihu’s example no. 3 from the permanent, 
and says it lucidly and succinctly instead of turgidly and long- 
windedly. The effort to understand the Elihu speeches is often 
great, all out of proportion to the profundity of the thought; 
and since the gem chapter 28, as has been said, is no part of 
them and so cannot be regarded as redeeming these shortcom- 
ings, Kaufmann’s view that the Elihu chapters are, and were 
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from the start, integral to what we have called “Job the Im- 
patient” is untenable. More plausible is R. Gordis’s view that 
the author added them in his old age, since the styles of good 
writers have been known to deteriorate in old age (but to such 
an extent?). But the more widely held view of Pope that they 
are by a later hand is at least equally plausible. 


[Harold Louis Ginsberg] 


Greenstein, in “Job’s Initial Speech,” in Studies in Honor of 
Menahem Cohen, ed. S. Vargon et al. (2005), pp. 256-58, dem- 
onstrates that Elihu’s reference to the description of a dream 
in 33:15 supports the Tur-Sinai-Ginsberg thesis that assigns 
4:12-21 to Job rather than Eliphaz (see above and below). 


[Mayer I. Gruber (274 ed.)]. 


God and Job (chapters 38:1-42:6). Twice God answers Job “out 
of the storm,” 38:1 and 40:6. The original opening formula of 
the second reply has been superseded by a verse (40:7) from 
the opening of the first (38:3), but it has been preserved, tele- 
scoped into Job’s second acknowledgment of defeat, as 42:3aa, 
4. Since, however, God’s first attack has already elicited from 
Job the abject surrender: “(40:4) Behold, I am worthless - / 
What can I say in reply? // I put my hand to my mouth. (5) I 
spoke once - I shall not a second time;/twice, but I shall not 
again,’ // the need for a second attack is not obvious, and many 
claim that the second one is also inferior from an artistic point 
of view and is a later interpolation. Neither speech can be said 
to offer a direct answer to Job’s questions about the reasons for 
his own suffering and about the general lack of any discover- 
able relationship between men’s characters and their fortunes. 
The first, the more sparkling and pointed of God’s two replies, 
may be summarized and paraphrased as follows: You did not 
even exist when the world was created, you haven't even seen 
more than a fraction of it, and the idea of your running it is 
grotesque. Pity the world if it had to depend on you to make 
the sun rise and set, the gazelle drop her young at the proper 
season and the young scramble to their legs and grow up all 
without any help, etc.! In the context of the book, this can only 
mean that for such an insignificant being as man to ask the 
Lord of the Universe for an explanation is “to darken/obscure 
counsel ignorantly with words” (38:2; 42:3aa); and whatever 
those words may mean exactly, the implication is that one 
must serve God not only in spite of all adversity but without 
even the expectation of an explanation. 


[Harold Louis Ginsberg] 


Israel Knohl, The Divine Symphony (2003), p. 116, asks 
what it is about God's description of the wonders of Creation 
in chapters 38-41 that prompts Job to declare: “I had heard 
You with my ears, but now I see You with my eyes. Therefore, 
I recant and relent, being [that I am] only dirt and dust” (42:5). 
The answer to Knohl’s question is to be found through care- 
ful attention to what Job asks of God throughout the cycle of 
speeches in chapters 3-26. Indeed, Job and his friends have 
been arguing as to whether or not the friends know how to 
provide comfort. Likewise, Job and his friends have been ar- 
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guing as to whether or not Job, the paradigmatic sufferer, has 
it coming to him. On both of these counts, Job, in chapter 
42:7 is vindicated while the friends are asked to seek forgive- 
ness and to ask that Job intervene on their behalf with God. 
There is, however, a third issue that appears in Job’s speeches 
in chapters 3-26 when he addresses God in the second person 
singular. He asks that God acknowledge that Job has asked to 
have a dialogue with him (13:18-28; 23). In so doing, it is Job 
who brings up the subject of the personified sea (Hebrew and 
Ugaritic yam; 7:12), who is also called *Leviathan. The latter 
entity is commonly understood to be a mythological mon- 
ster. This monster, in turn, is commonly understood to be 
a personification (in Israel’s Canaanite heritage best known 
from the epic poetry of *Ugarit) of the yearly struggle for do- 
minion over the cosmos between the deified storm and rain 
(*Baal) the pair Sea/River [e.g., Ps. 114:3, 5], and the deified 
summer drought. Concerning the interpretation of references 
to the Sea personified as Leviathan or Serpent (Heb. tannin; 
see in Job 7:12) or Rahab or the Elusive Serpent (Job 26:13) 
or the Twisting Serpent (Isa. 27:1) as reflections of the afore- 
mentioned seasonal pattern, see T.H. Gaster, Thespis (1961), 
especially pp. 141-48. Two of the most prominent Jewish in- 
terpreters of Job in the 20" century - M. Buttenwieser (Job, 
1925) and Gordis — argued, on the other hand, that Leviathan 
in the Book of Job is simply the crocodile. For the demonstra- 
tion that Heb. tannin refers to the crocodile only in Ezekiel 
29:3 and 32:2 see C. Cohen in Studies in Honor of H.M.Y. Ge- 
varyahu, vol. 2 (1991), pp. 75-81. 

In fact, the seasonal pattern posited by Gaster is not a 
feature of life in the southern Levant. Moreover, the treatment 
of references to a battle between either the God of Israel or 
the Canaanite Baal as mythology (from Greek mythos mean- 
ing “lie”) suggests that the idea that there was at some time 
in the remote past a battle between God and the personified 
Sea, which seriously challenged God’s omnipotence is a kind 
of collective false memory. In fact, the record of destructive 
tidal waves generated by earthquakes far out at sea, which 
killed thousands and even hundreds of thousands of people, 
seems to belong more to collective repressed memory than to 
collective false memory because it is virtually unmentioned 
in history books. When just such a tidal wave - now com- 
monly known by the Japanese term tsu-nami - killed more 
than 100,000 people in Southeast Asia in December 2004, 
suddenly the newspapers recovered from humankind’s re- 
pressed memory the distinct possibility that such a tidal wave 
had put an end to the Minoan Civilization in 1628 B.c.E. and 
the fact that, inter alia, such a tidal wave had destroyed the 
city of *Acre in 1303 C.E. 

Now it is precisely this natural force - the sea or tidal 
wave described as a monster or serpent - that Job mentions 
in 7:12 when he asks God, “Am I the sea or the Dragon [tan- 
nin] that You have set a watch over me?” Bildad (in Gruber’s 
reassignment of 26:2-14) brings up this monstrous entity again 
in 26:12-13: “By His power He stilled the sea; By His skill He 
struck down Rahab. By His wind the heavens were calmed; 
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His hand pierced the Elusive Serpent.” And so, Job has every 
reason to be satisfied that in finally acceding to his oft-re- 
peated request that God only show that He is listening to Job’s 
entreaties. God responds and indeed refers to the monstrous 
Leviathan, the personification of the forces from beneath the 
depths of the sea that wreak havoc. And here God does not en- 
gage in theodicy, confirming Eliphaz’s, Bildad’s, and Zophar’s 
contention that people suffer because they have it coming to 
them. On the contrary, he intimates that in his own home 
suffering from his undeserved illness and his undeserved be- 
reavement Job should have been the center of a universe in 
miniature and should have merited the empathy of Eliphaz, 
Bildad, and Zophar. However, in the larger world out there 
God has endowed with a measure of free choice not only hu- 
mans but also other entities including the tsu-nami, a.k.a., the 
Leviathan. In this grand scheme of things, Job’s debilitating 
case of what appears to be a not uncommon, life-threatening 
form of psoriasis assumes vastly less cosmic significance. In 
the end, however, God as portrayed in the Book of Job does, 
as it were, take out time from dealing with the monstrous 
tsu-nami to address Job directly and not, as many a modern 
mortal potentate might be wont to do, by way of some minor 
official. In so doing, God suggests that at least for the read- 
ers of Job - humans, who have not yet harnessed the forces of 
destruction from beneath the sea — the abiding challenge is to 
learn how to speak and, better still, how to keep silence in the 
face of our friends and neighbors, who have a right to cry out 
in their physical and emotional pain. Indeed, all people can 
learn to simply nod their head in empathy (Heb. lanud ). After 
all, even God listens and even answers with empathy, even if 
only in chapter 38 of one of the Bible's longest books. 

In Job 40:9-14, in God’s second speech out of the whirl- 
wind, which conventional biblical scholarship (see Ginsberg 
above) has found wanting, God challenges Job, “Have you an 
arm like God’s? Can you thunder with a voice like His? ... See 
every proud man and humble him, And bring them down 
where they stand. Bury them all in the earth; Hide their faces 
in obscurity. Then even I would praise you for the triumph 
your right hand won you.” Harold S. Kushner, When Bad 
Things Happen to Good People (1981), argues that the profound 
message of this passage is that although God would like us 
to have all the happiness we deserve, He cannot or will not 
save innocent victims from cruelty or chaos. A century be- 
fore Kushner, Benjamin Szold (Job 1886; in Hebrew) warned 
against expecting to find in God’s speeches from out of the 
whirlwind in Job 38-41 an answer to the question as to why 
bad things happen to good people. After all, argued Szold, the 
book was not written by God; it was written by a theologian. 
At the end of the day, therefore, the best that this theologian 
can offer us is not a theodicy but an anthropodicy. And this, 
no less than the beautiful Hebrew poetry of the Book of Job, 
is one of the abiding messages of this great book of Scripture 
(see below). 

C. Newsom (Job 2003, pp.234-58) points out, “Almost ev- 
ery commentator notes that the divine speeches refuse to en- 
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gage Job’s arguments on his terms.” This fact prompts Newsom 
to compose a brilliant essay, which almost rivals Job 38-41 in 
its literary artistry and intellectual sophistication. Neverthe- 
less, it appears that “almost every commentator” has failed to 
heed not only Szold’s sound advice that the Book of Job can- 
not be expected to supply an answer to the question as to 
why bad things happen to good people but also to heed the 
simple fact that while Jeremiah may have asked, “why do the 
wicked prosper,” Job, strange to relate, does not ask, “Why do 
the innocent suffer bereavement and disease?” Consequently, 
the author of the divine speeches cannot and should not be 
faulted for not providing an answer to the question Job does 
not ask. All the more, no holistic reading of the Book of Job, 
can fault the divine speeches for not repeating the answer 
given to Job’s own particular suffering in chapters 1-2. There 
it is related that Job was, like the proverbial albino mouse in 
the proverbial laboratory maze, the subject of a highly suc- 
cessful experiment. In this experiment, Job did not curse God. 
A highly sophisticated theory as to how each and every indi- 
vidual is duly rewarded in good measure for virtuous behav- 
ior and duly punished for misbehavior is set forth, in fact, in 
Moses’ Nahmanides, The Gate of Reward, which includes a 
short commentary on the Book of Job. Indeed, Nahmanides 
may have been inspired to work out a veritable higher math- 
ematics of reward and punishment precisely because neither 
JP or Jip offers an adequate explanation of the brilliant ques- 
tion, which Job does not actually ask in the canonical Book of 
Job. This question is, “Just how are people rewarded for their 
virtue and punished for their misdeeds?” After all, much hu- 
man experience often seems aptly described by Job 9:22: “It is 
all one; therefore I say, ‘He [God] destroys the blameless and 
the guilty’”; and Job 21:30: “For the evil man is spared on the 
day of calamity, on the day when wrath is led forth” 

What does Job actually ask, and what precisely does God 
reply? In fact, the Book of Job contains altogether 16 questions 
introduced by the interrogative particles lammah (9), maddua 
(6), and mah (1). None of these 16 questions is, “Why do good 
people suffer?” On the other hand, Job does ask three times 
in chapter 3 (v. 11, 12, 30) and once more in 10:20, “Why was I 
born?” This rhetorical question seems to mean simply, “I wish 
I had not been born.” In 18:3 it is Bildad who asks Job why he 
thinks that Bildad and his two friends are foolish while in 
19:22; 21:4; 27:12 Job addresses “why” questions to his three 
friends. In 33:13 it is Elihu who asks Job why he can possibly 
call God to account for not replying to people when, in fact, 
God does respond to people in dreams. Elihu supports his 
argument by quoting almost verbatim from Job’s account of 
a dreadful dream (Elihu in 33:15ff. referring back to 4:13, on 
which see above). 

In 7:20 Job asks, “Why [lammah ] do you make me your 
target?” The holistic reading of the canonical Book of Job 
does not require an answer for this, which was provided in 
chapters 1-2. This answer, that Job was being tested and did 
not deserve to suffer, is confirmed in 42:7: “You [Eliphaz and 
your two friends] did not speak right about me as did my ser- 
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vant Job.” In 7:21 Job asks, “Why [mah ] do you not forgive 
my transgression and forgive my iniquity?” The latter ques- 
tion is certainly not about why bad things happen to good 
people. Indeed, in 9:29; 21:7, and 24:1 Job does echo Jeremiah 
in asking, “Why do the wicked prosper?” Asking the question 
is itself a challenge to the contention of Eliphaz (4:7), Bildad 
(8:12-22), and Zophar (20) that the wicked are punished and 
the just rewarded. 

This search for the “why” question, which, scholars often 
contend, the divine speeches ought to answer, leaves us with 
only two more candidates: 30:2 and 13:24. The first of these, 
30:2, “What can I gain from the strength of their hands, from 
men whose vigor is spent?” is most assuredly not addressed 
to God. It is, as Gordis (1978, p. 330) explains, a virtual quo- 
tation, explaining why Job did not employ as shepherds the 
fathers of the young men, who now scorn him. This leaves 
us with only 13:24 where Job asks God, “Why do you hide 
your face?” And this is precisely the question, which the di- 
vine speeches answer most directly in 38:1 and again in 40:1: 
“the LORD answered Job from out of the whirlwind” In fact, 
God even responds directly to Job’s challenge in 9:19, 13:8, 
31:35 that God please grant him a day in court to bring a veri- 
table lawsuit against God. This response is stated in 40:2 in 
the form of a rhetorical question: “Will the reprover contend 
with Shaddai// Will He [God] provide an answer to one who 
seeks to reprove God?” (cf. Tur-Sinai 1967, p. 554) God’s ques- 
tion seems to mean, “Job, you summoned God into the court- 
room. Are you certain that you want to go through with this 
lawsuit?” What could be a more appropriate response to Job’s 
having asked for a day in court? Moreover 42:5, in which Job 
says, in response to the last of the God speeches, “I have heard 
about you with my ears, but now I see you with my eyes,’ Job 
acknowledges that God has indeed granted Job’s wish, ex- 
pressed in 19:25-27 (in Nyjv): “But I know that my Vindicator 
lives; In the end He will testify on earth - This, after my skin 
will have been peeled off. But I would behold God while still 
in my flesh, I myself, not another, would behold Him; would 
see with my own eyes.” 

So — in the end — the circle is closed. God meets Job in 
court, and He confirms to Job’s friends and to all readers of the 
Book of Job (42:7) that indeed bad things do happen to good 
people and that victims should not be insulted by would-be 
comforters - quite a profound lesson in anthropodicy, albeit 
it not the theodicy we might have expected from a theoph- 
any. For such a theodicy one must look instead to Maimo- 
nides’ and Nahmanides’ demonstrations that bad things do 
not really happen to impeccable people or to the promise in 
the Book of Daniel (12) that in the long run those who sleep 
in the dust - the good and the bad (cf. Job 3:13) — will all re- 
ceive their appropriate eternal rewards. In the interim, the 
abiding message of God to Job's would-be comforters is en- 
shrined in halakhah. And that is no small achievement of the 
book’s author and of the faith community that preserved and 
cherished the Book of Job. 

[Mayer I. Gruber (24 ed.)] 
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The Origin and the Literary Evolution and Character of 
the Book of Job 

Ezekiel 14:12-20 reveals an acquaintance on the part of a 
writer of the early sixth century B.c.£. with a tradition about 
a saint of old by the name of Job who was presumably identical 
with the hero of the canonical book of that name. Of the two 
saints whom Ezekiel names together with Job, namely, Noah 
and Daniel, the former is the well known hero of the Flood. 
For Daniel, he is apparently the one who is also known from 
Ugaritic literature, see *Daniel. Details about Job are known 
only from the Book of Job. It is held that in this book a later 
composition, “Job the Impatient” (j1p), has been grafted onto 
an older one, “Job the Patient” (jp), and it stands to reason 
that the latter is closer to the original tradition about Job than 
the former. But jp itself consists of more than one stratum. 
Observations made by writers like W.L. Batten, A. Alt, and 
H.A. Fine point to the following stratification: (a) Jpa, 1:1-5, 
13-22; 42:11-17. These 22 verses constitute a simple but com- 
plete story, which knows nothing about any role of Satan; for 
(1) in 1:13, “his sons” refers back to the “Job” in verse 5b, not 
to “the Satan” in verse 12b; (2) the text does not say that the 
calamities of 1:13-19 were caused by the Satan (contrast 2:7), 
and in 42:11 we read that the friends comforted Job “for all the 
misfortune that God had inflicted upon him”; and finally (3) 
the blessing of God in 42:12-13 presupposes the previous loss 
of his property and his children in 1:13-19 but not the inflict- 
ing of an unbearable dermatitis in 2:7-8, 13. (b) JPb, 1:6-12; 
chapter 2; chapters 27-28; 42:7-10 plus some lost sections on 
which see the last part of section 2. The author of Jeb was a 
writer of high quality. Finding in jpa that Job lived in the Ke- 
demite region of Uz (see above, Sec. 2a) he furnished him with 
friends from three other Kedemite tribes or localities. He ob- 
viously created Eliphaz the Temanite out of two of the names 
in Genesis 36:11, and it is probable that he spun Zophar the 
Naamathite out of two other names in the same verse. Some 
texts of the Septuagint actually have Zophar there for Zepho, 
and the writer either had an aberrant reading n‘mt for g‘tm 
or was bold enough to modify g‘tm to n‘mt for his purpose. 
How he arrived at the name Bildad is uncertain (perhaps he 
thus modified Bedad, Gen. 36:35), but the gentilic Shuhite 
was obviously suggested to him by the last name in Genesis 
25:2. Remembering that his characters are non-Israelite (and 
probably pre-Mosaic) he has them employ the divine names 
El, Eloah, and Shaddai, but never YHWH. He is the author of 
the lovely poem which is chapter 28. By introducing the Sa- 
tan, an angel with the permanent office of accuser, he reveals 
that he dates from the Persian period, since the earliest datable 
passage in which he occurs with this role is Zechariah 3:1ff. 
jpa may possibly be of late pre-Exilic authorship, though one 
has the feeling that it too is post-Exilic. The real genius of the 
Book of Job is, of course, the author of y1p (whether or not it 
originally included the Elihu chapters and the second God- 
Job exchange, see end of 3). He not only changed Job from a 
conventional saint to a negator of retribution and providence, 
but he built up a structure of consummate literary art. To the 
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limiting of their speech to pre- Yahwistic divine names, he adds 
a Kedemite linguistic coloring. Kedem, the cradle of the Ke- 
demite stock, is primarily the Middle Euphrates region (those 
Kedemites who lived farther south were believed to be descen- 
dents of Abraham and Lot, both of whom migrated from the 
original Kedem). Now, Kedem in this sense stands in synony- 
mous parallelism with Aram in Numbers 23:7, and a famous 
native of this region is styled Laban the Aramean and repre- 
sented as speaking Aramaic, Genesis 31:24, 47. It is therefore 
for the sake of local color that this writer, whose knowledge 
of Hebrew (and of Hebrew Scriptures) was excellent, not only 
makes his characters keep using the noun millin (“words,’ 
infrequent in Hebrew) and interlard their speech with such 
hair-raising Aramaisms as sahed (the classical parallel syn- 
onym of ‘ed “witness” is yafeah, and he surely knew it) and 
geled (“skin”), and such forms as minhem (“from them,” Heb. 
mehem). The subtle devices by which he makes the friends 
express their pique in the second round by dwelling only on 
the punishment of the wicked, or Job employ against his op- 
ponents telling allusions to words previously spoken by one 
of them, have already been pointed out. A serious hindrance 
to the modern reader’s appreciation of his art are, apart from 
minor corruptions, the many displacements of lines. Both 
are particularly liable to occur in lyrical texts, where the logic 
of the story and of prose syntax, which are such an effective 
check on corruption in prose narrative, are totally wanting. 
Torczyner (Tur-Sinai) observed that a principal reason why 
the characters often seem to be speaking pointlessly or even 
arguing against themselves is that in the received text 4:12-19 
stands in a speech of Eliphaz. The critics never tire of depre- 
cating the complacency of Eliphaz and his friends. Yet here 
he cites a terrifying nightmare in which he was told that God 
accounts no man righteous because He is an impossible ty- 
rant even with the angels. On the other hand it is Job who has 
just said: I wish I were dead because there I would have calm 
and rest and I would not have trouble. As it is (3:26) I have no 
calm, no tranquility, and no rest, and trouble has come upon 
me (3:25) For I had a dread and it has come true, just what I 
feared has come to pass. It is in 4:13-16, 12, 17-20 that Job goes 
on to tell what that premonition of disaster was: a dream in 
which an angel informed him obliquely that he was living in 
a fool’s paradise if he imagined that his righteousness was a 
guarantee against ruin: God, who found fault with his angels, 
certainly did not recognize any such category as righteous 
men. This, so far from being the view of Eliphaz, is so repug- 
nant to him that in chapter 15, in verses 14-16 of which he cites 
it as Job’s view, he berates him for it mercilessly. On the other 
hand, it is Job who says in 6:10 end, “I have not withheld the 
words of a holy being,” and who throughout the discussion 
keeps complaining that God is unreasonable. This insight of 
Torczyner’s (Tur-Sinai’s) makes many other things in the dis- 
putation fall into place. Grafted onto jpb, j1p must be younger 
than jpb. In effect, Segal has shown that it abounds in parallels 
to other books of the Bible, and that in all but a small fraction 
of cases Job is either demonstrably or probably dependent on 
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those other books. The clear case of Proverbs 3:11-13 > Job 5:17 
has already been cited (in 3, a, i), but since the age of Proverbs 
1-9 is controversial this observation is of little help in arriving 
at a terminus post quem for jrp. A decisive case, however, is 
Isaiah 44:24b > Job 9:8. Not only has the former perfect par- 
allelism and the later none, in the former levaddi, “I alone; 
is just the point: God made everything, no one else had any 
part in the creation of either the sky or the earth. In the lat- 
ter, on the other hand, the only reason why the author added 
levaddo, “all alone,” after noteh shamayim was that he found 
levaddi after noteh shamayim in the former, which served him 
as model. (It follows that the parallelism is also due to borrow- 
ing on the part of Job in the case of Isa. 41:20 > Job 12:9; Isa. 
50:9 > Job 13:28; Isa. 59:4 > Job 15:35; et al.). On these grounds 
Segal dates Job (i.e., j1p) after Deutero-Isaiah, that is, after the 
third quarter of the sixth century B.c.£. (That j1p, in borrow- 
ing the phrase in question, assigned to the word noteh a dif- 
ferent meaning from the one it has in its original context is an 
observation for which see Ginsberg, 1968.) 


[Harold Louis Ginsberg] 


The Name Eliphaz 

As the name of the leader of the three wise men who enter the 
house of the bereft and infirm Job, and, despite their initial 
good intentions, insult him and blame his dead children for 
their own untimely death, the name *Eliphaz is most appro- 
priate. According to Genesis 36:10 Eliphaz was the first born 
son of Esau. Esau, according to Gen. 25:30 and 36:1, is the pro- 
genitor of Edom, the nation depicted as Israel’s arch-enemy in 
Malachi 1:2-4. Moreover, Eliphaz, the son of Esau is identified 
as the father of Amalek in Genesis 36:10. Amalek, of course, 
is the enemy of Israel, who is described in Deuteronomy 25:18 
as follows: “undeterred by fear of God [the foremost quality 
of Job in 1-2; and the essence of true wisdom in Job 28:28], 
he surprised you on the march, when you were famished and 
weary, and cut down all the stragglers in your rear.” Other 
than to ascend a ladder and hold up a sign as to who is the 
hero and who is the villain in Job 3-26, the author of the ca- 
nonical Book of Job, could not have done more than naming 
that villain Eliphaz to suggest that the anti-hero of the Book 
of Job is the wise person who comes to a house of mourning 
and insults both the mourner(s) and the mourned by saying 
that they had it coming to them. This author has done his/her 
very best by suggesting that as Isaac is the link between Abra- 
ham and Jacob so is Eliphaz the link between Esau and Ama- 
lek. Yet, most of the standard commentaries attach no special 
meaning to the deliberate choice of the name Eliphaz for one 
who, like his son Amalek, hits the book's real hero when he is 
down. Acutely aware of the not so subtle message of calling 
Job’s protagonist by the name of the son of Esau and the father 
of Amalek, a number of midrashim quoted in Ginzberg’s Leg- 
ends, 1, p. 422 suggest that when Job reminded Eliphaz that he 
was, after all, the son of Esau, Eliphaz replied, “I have noth- 
ing to do with him; ‘a child shall not bear the iniquity of one’s 
parent’” (Ezek. 18:20). Another midrash quoted in Ginzberg’s 
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Legends, 5, 322 accounts for Amalek’s reprehensible behavior 
not as something he might have learned from his parents but 
as the kind of behavior that results when a great prophet ne- 
glects the education of her/his children because of excessive 
involvement in the public domain! Obviously, both of these 
midrashim seek to tone down the biblical author’s message 
that people who insult the bereaved and the infirm belong to 
the enemies of Israel. 


Why Kedemites? 

Gruber 1998 noted that the characterization of Job as “greater 
than all the Kedemites” (1:3) ought to remind one of King 
Solomon, whose “wisdom was greater than the wisdom of all 
the Kedemites ...” (1 Kings. 5:10). Here again as in the choice 
of the name Eliphaz (son of Esau and father of Amalek) for 
the anti-hero the author of the canonical Book of Job already 
intimates that the true wisdom is not with Eliphaz and his 
friends but with Job as Job will argue in 12-14 and as God will 
concur in 42:7 where again God, not fortuitously, addresses 
specifically Eliphaz and says, “you and your two friends” (i.e., 
Bildad and Zophar). And yet, perhaps part of the greatness 
of the artistry of the Book of Job is that despite all the not so 
subtle hints scattered all over the book, readers must redis- 
cover who spoke rightly and who did not. Ultimately, the dif- 
ficulty lies not in the difficult vocabulary that requires years 
of study of ancient languages but in the unpleasant realization 
that if bad things really do happen to good people on a regu- 
lar basis (as is suggested in the talmudic dictum in Bava Batra 
15a, which sees Job not as a one-time historical personage but 
as a paradigm (Heb. mashal ) of all innocent victims), then it 
could happen to anyone of the innocent readers of the Book 
of Job. Just as some persons go into what psychologists call 
denial when they receive a death sentence from a cardiolo- 
gist or oncologist, so do many readers and commentators on 
the Book of Job go into denial when they face up to the fact 
that the Book of Job says a great deal about the fact that bad 
things happen to good people and as little as possible about 
why this happens. 


The Dream Vision in the Book of Job and Beyond 

In the 1960s Tur-Sinai and Ginsberg were alone in constru- 
ing the teaching revealed in the dream vision (chapter 4:12-19; 
and referred to again by Job in 6:10 (“I have not withheld the 
words of a holy being”; see Ginsberg 1967, p. 99) and in 9:1 
(“Indeed, I know that it is so: ‘how can a human be vindicated 
before God’?”) and clearly mocked by Eliphaz in 5:1, 8 (“Just 
call - see if anyone answers you! To whom of the ‘holy’ be- 
ings can you turn? I [Eliphaz], on the other hand, resort to 
God, to God do I address my plea”; Ginsberg 1967, p. 99) and 
again in 15:11-19: 


Do these comfortings [by Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zophar] fail to 
satisfy you 

Because you know some word that reached you by stealth? 
What sinful haughtiness! 

What monstrous pride! 

To blow your wind at these men 
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And to belch forth such words: 

“How can a mortal be judged righteous 

a human born of a woman accounted just? 

If he [God] disapproves of his sacred abode [the sky] 

If the very skies [whose purity is described in Exod. 24:10] 

are not pure in His sight, 

How much less a thing loathed and detested, 

a human, who drinks godlessness like water!” 

Listen [says Eliphaz to Job], and let me [Eliphaz] tell you 
[Job], 

relate what I have seen ... 

(translation from Ginsberg 1967, pp. 100-2 with modifications 
for the sake of greater clarity) 


On the basis of the clear evidence that Job saw in the dream 
vision a vindication of his own position that his suffering is not 
the cause of some heinous sin since, as is revealed in the vision, 
even the sky and the stars and moon therein would not pass 
muster if summoned to account before the divine Judge, Tur- 
Sinai and Ginsberg assign also chapter 25, vv. 2-6 to Job: 


Dominion and dread are His; 

He imposes peace in his heights [Heb. oseh shalom bi-meromav; 
the source of the first 

clause of the final line of the Kaddish!; see below] 

Can His troops be numbered? 

On whom does His light not shine? 

How can a human be in the right before God? 

How can one born of a woman be cleared of guilt? 

Even the moon is not bright, 

And the stars are not pure in His sight. 


By the end of the 20" century numerous other scholars ad- 
opted and elaborated upon the Tur-Sinai-Ginsberg thesis with 
respect to the place of the dream vision in the Book of Job. 
These scholars include G.V. Smith, in: vt, 40 (1990); Marga- 
ret B. Crook, The Cruel God (1959); J.C.L. Gibson, in: Scottish 
Journal of Theology, 28 (1975), Y. Gitay, in: JNWSL, 25 (1999), 
and especially E.L. Greenstein in numerous publications in- 
cluding the commentary on Job in the Hebrew Commentary 
Series Mikra LeYisrael (2006). Gruber (1998; 2003) demon- 
strated that, in fact, the treatment of the dream vision as a de- 
fense of the individual who must give an account of himself 
before the divine Judge rather than an attack by Eliphaz upon 
Job’s claim of integrity is reflected in a series of Jewish liturgi- 
cal poems associated with the penitential season that precedes 
the Jewish New Year (Rosh Ha-Shanah) and culminates in the 
Day of Atonement. Moreover, he suggested that rather than 
attributing to the sixth century c.£. liturgical poet *Yannai a 
radical rearrangement of the Book of Job, anticipating Tur- 
Sinai, Ginsberg, and Greenstein, one can assume the follow- 
ing: at least the earliest of the synagogal poets who elaborated 
upon the dream vision as a defense of humankind standing 
before the divine tribunal on Rosh Ha-Shanah and the Day of 
Atonement read Job in its original form before the unfortu- 
nate series of displacements in the current Hebrew text, which 
the aforementioned modern scholars recognized. Gruber was 
able to buttress this claim by pointing to various biblical texts 
recovered from *Qumran in which the order of verses, peri- 
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copes, and even chapters differs radically from the standard 
Hebrew text of Hebrew Scripture. For additional data as to 
how blocks of text were displaced in the copying of ancient 
manuscripts, see Greenstein 2005, pp. 260-62. 


Holistic Interpretation of the Book of Job: Beyond 
Ginsberg and Gordis 

One of the most important trends in late 20» century and early 
21° century biblical scholarship is holistic interpretation. Ho- 
listic medicine, which developed during the same era, utilizes 
the data and techniques developed in treating specific mala- 
dies of specific organs and tissues to treat the entire person 
far more effectively than either the new techniques alone or 
the old-fashioned family physician. By the same token, ho- 
listic biblical interpretation seeks to utilize the data garnered 
by classic 19t and 20" century atomistic exegesis in order 
to fully understand not only individual units but also entire 
books as they appear in the ancient Hebrew and Greek ver- 
sions of the Jewish Bible. Two of the important exponents of 
holistic interpretation, who have contributed immensely to 
improved understanding of the Book of Job, are E.L. Green- 
stein and Carol Newsom. 

Following up on Gordis’s argument that the canonical 
Book of Job is a datum while its division into previous com- 
positions is only a theory, holistic interpretation tends to see 
42:7b-17 not only as the fitting rebuke of Job’s friends for hav- 
ing urged him to curse God and the fitting laudation of Job 
for having rebuked his friends in 27-28 but as the equally fit- 
ting conclusion to the canonical Book of Job, which has privi- 
leged the infinitely more profound work which Ginsberg calls 
jie. In 42:7b-8 it is stated, “And the Lorp said to Eliphaz the 
Temanite, ‘I am angry at you and your two friends because you 
did not speak rightly about me as did my devotee Job. Now 
take for yourselves seven bulls and seven rams and go to my 
devotee Job and offer a burnt offering for yourselves. And let 
Job, my devotee, pray for you; for him will I accept and not 
treat you badly, since you have not spoken rightly about me 
as did my devotee Job.” 

Significantly, in this passage God employs the expres- 
sion “show deference” (literally, “lift up someone else's face”) 
for precisely the generally forbidden activity (see e.g., Lev. 
19:15) of which Job, himself accused Eliphaz and his friends 
in 13:6-10: 


Will you tell lies on behalf of God 

speak falsehoods on his behalf? 

Will you show bias in his favor, 

play the advocate for God? 

Will it be pleasant when he takes you to task? 
Can you mock him as you mock mortals? 

And accuse you he surely will 

If you show partiality in the dispute. 
(Translation adapted from Ginsberg 1967, p. 98.) 


Thus it turns out that Job in the very heart of his debate with 
Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zophar has accused these friends of 
showing partiality in a dispute in order to justify God in the 
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face of Job's undeserved suffering. What the reader of the ca- 
nonical book is meant to know from chapters 1-2 is that, in 
fact, Job is totally innocent. He is the subject of an experiment. 
Job does not know this, nor do the friends. Job proves that 
God was correct and “the Adversary” mistaken. Contrary to 
the dire prediction of “the Adversary” in 1:10 and 2:5, Job does 
not curse God. He insists again and again that (a) he has done 
nothing to deserve the untimely tragic death of his seven sons 
and three daughters; (b) his three friends who have come to 
visit a bereft and infirm individual have misbehaved by blam- 
ing the victim rather than sitting silently and nodding their 
heads; and (c) all he wants from God is that God should dia- 
logue with him and acknowledge him. 

Consequently, when God rebukes the friends in 42:7-8, 
he confirms the correctness of what Job has insisted through- 
out his speeches in chapters 3-26; 29-31. Moreover, when God 
does address Job in 38-41 he has acceded to Job’s simple re- 
quest uttered in 9:32-35: “For God is not a man, like me, whom 
I could answer when we came to trial together. If only there 
were an arbiter between us, who would lay his hand upon us 
both, who would remove God’s rod from me so that my dread 
of Him would not terrify me. Then I would speak, and not fear 
Him, for He is far from just to me? And, in fact, at the end 
of the book, God does address Job (see below concerning the 
God speeches). Moreover, by God’s saying that Job has spo- 
ken rightly and the friends not, God has vindicated Job both 
in his complaint that his friends do not know how to comfort 
a bereft and infirm individual and in his conviction that his 
suffering is totally undeserved. 


[Mayer I. Gruber (24 ed.)] 


The Message and Meaning of Job 

The problem of the final meaning and message of the book, no 
less than that of its provenance and composition, has elicited 
over the centuries a wide variety of responses. To some sages 
of the Talmud and Midrash, Job is to be regarded as one of 
the few truly God-fearing men of the Bible (Mid. Lekah Tov 
to Gen. 47:12), the most pious gentile that ever lived (Deut. 
R. 2:4), exceeding even Abraham in this regard (BB 14b). To 
others, he was a blasphemer (ibid.). According to R. Joshua b. 
Hananiah (second century), Job served God out of love, the 
highest possible motivation; according to R. Johanan b. Zak- 
kai (first century), it was only fear that prompted Job to serve 
God (Sotah 5:5). Maimonides (Guide, 3:22-23) attributes Job's 
defiant questioning of God's justice to his defective knowledge 
of God; defective, since it was based on the mere acceptance 
of authority. However, when Job attained a true, philosophi- 
cal knowledge of God (after the theophany from the whirl- 
wind), he realized that it alone constitutes true happiness. No 
misfortune, however grave, can trouble a man once he is in 
possession of a truly philosophical knowledge of God gained 
through revelation. The latter instructs him that God’s knowl- 
edge, rule of the world, and providence are in no wise to be 
compared to man’s conception of these matters. “If a man 
knows this, every misfortune will be borne lightly by him” 
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Modern commentators are sharply divided as to what the 
author of Job meant to teach his readers. The problem arises 
from the fact that in the speeches of God from the whirlwind 
(Job 38-42), God majestically ignores the issue as Job has 
posed it. Instead of giving an explanation of Job’s sufferings, 
God confronts Job with a series of seemingly irrelevant, ironic 
questions intended to convince him of the paltriness of human 
knowledge and power. The rhetorical questions, encompassing 
the unfathomable wonders of creation, the immensity of its 
expanse, and the marvels of nature, in whose presence man’s 
understanding and power are as nought, seem to imply that it 
is presumptuous of man to question God's justice. This reading 
appears to be borne out by God's challenge: “Wilt thou even 
make void My judgment? Wilt thou condemn me that mayest 
be justified?” (40:8). Even more, Job acknowledges (40:4) that 
he is “of small account” and that in view of God’s unanswer- 
able questions, he will “proceed no further” (ibid.) with his 
questioning of God’s justice. Indeed, Job is mildly rebuked by 
God for speaking out of ignorance and of “darkening counsel” 
(38:2). Yet, the friends are even more sharply rebuffed by God, 
since by their words they have enkindled his wrath: “For ye 
have not spoken of me the thing that is right, as My servant 
Job hath” (42:7). Taken at face value, the implication is that 
Job’s repeated assertion of the lack of a visible correlation be- 
tween his life of rectitude and the dreadful fate visited upon 
him disproves the friends’ contention that suffering is proof 
of sin. If one were to employ the argument from silence, then 
the absence of any charge of guilt against Job in God’s reply 
would constitute divine vindication of both Job’s innocence 
and his argument. In sum, the book would teach (Terrien): 
(1) that the old doctrine of a causal connection between suf- 
fering and moral evil is untenable; (2) that the splendors of 
creation and their marvelous sustainment (38:39, 40), phe- 
nomena beyond the capacities of man, are proof of the justice 
of God; and (3) that the question of man’s actual lot as con- 
trasted with his rightful deserts is one on which God prefers 
to maintain silence. Moreover, in the face of an awareness of 
the divine power, as expressed in God’s series of questions to 
Job (38:4-39; 40:9-32), Job’s question becomes irrelevant. Con- 
ceivably, the thought is implied that if man could match God’s 
power and wisdom, only then could he grasp the workings of 
God’s providence. Job admits the total impossibility of such a 
feat (42:3) and concludes by abhorring his words and repent- 
ing, “Seeing I am but dust and ashes” (42:6). 

The enigmatic character and dubious relevance of God’s 
reply to Job have suggested an interpretation that, in the first 
instance, denies that the book was written as an attempt to 
solve the mystery of the suffering of the innocent. Neither the 
colloquy nor the theophany penetrate to the reason for Job’s 
suffering. That reason, however, emerges quite clearly from 
the prologue and epilogue. Job’s suffering is merely a divine 
test of his piety. In addition to controverting the conventional 
view that suffering is punishment for sin, the book proposes 
not an answer but an experience. The message of Job is nei- 
ther theological nor philosophical. It is profoundly religious. 
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Its origin is to be sought in the biblical concept of the conse- 
quence of sin as isolation from God (Gen. 4:14). In his agony, 
Job feels not only isolated from God but that God has become 
his implacable enemy (7:20; 9:16-18; 13:21, 25; 16:9, 12:19:6-9; 
30:20) and has hidden his face from him (13:24). He insists 
that death would be preferable to his life of unmitigated woe 
(3:17) and that never to have seen the light of day would have 
been an even more desirable fate (3:11, 12), since in either case 
he would have been beyond God's hostile power. No isolation 
from God could be more total than this. God’s reply from the 
whirlwind is tantamount to the assurance that suffering need 
not spell isolation from God. The divine revelation is itself 
an act of grace, so much so that in its presence, Job does not 
ask to be delivered from his suffering. Even more, he admits 
that whereas heretofore he “had heard of Thee by the hearing 
of the ear; But now mine eye seeth Thee” (42:5). God’s pres- 
ence is more than enough to sustain him. “It may be good to 
understand the cause (of suffering); but it is better to be sus- 
tained to endure” (H.H. Rowley). Unknowingly, then, Job 
in his suffering was vindicating God's trust in him and thus 
honoring God. 

Georg Fohrer’s interpretation is a nuance of the forego- 
ing. The essential question the book sets out to answer is: what 
is the conduct proper to suffering man? The final reply of Job 
(40:2, 3; 42:5) is the answer to the question, conceptualized by 
Fohrer in the following: “In his unreserved devotion to God 
and in his personal fellowship with him, Job bears and endures 
his fate.... This is the true understanding and appropriate at- 
titude for man towards suffering; the humble and reverential 
silence sustained by repose in God.” Marcus sees Job as the 
“first existentialist.” Basing himself on 40:7-14, he sums up the 
book’s message: “Just as God exerts his heroic will to subdue 
the demonic elements of the universe and to sustain his cre- 
ation by bringing light to the stars, rain to the sea and land, 
and food to all living creatures, so man must exert his will to 
subdue evil and overcome frustration.” Thus, the book is “an 
exhortation to emulate God’s unconquerable will.” Freehof, af- 
ter reviewing the various theories of the reason for suffering 
as put forth in the book (Prologue: suffering is a divine test; 
the Friends: suffering is divine punishment for sin acknowl- 
edged or unacknowledged; Job: a denial of the latter; Elihu: 
suffering is a divine warning and is educative), interprets the 
denouement as bearing a twofold meaning: (1) If God’s mys- 
terious power and wisdom fill the universe, it should not be 
unendurable to accept one more expression of it, human in- 
nocent suffering; (2) the very divine power manifest in cre- 
ation should by implication serve man as a mandate to extend 
human control over nature as a means of conquering much 
human suffering. Gordis regards the book as aiming at two 
central conclusions. Since the world contains so much that is 
not intended for man’s use and that is beyond his sway, neither 
the universe nor its Creator can be judged from the limited 
human perspective. There is implied acknowledgment on the 
part of God that much in the world order is imperfect. But, 
then, could Job, if he were to mount God’s throne, do much 
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better; could he humble the arrogant and crush the evildoers? 
Again, the order and harmony that pervade the natural world 
though faintly grasped by man is, by analogy, evidence of or- 
der and meaning in the moral sphere, though the latter, too, 
is often incomprehensible to man. Though the book offers no 
justification for suffering from the human viewpoint, it does 
demonstrate that “it is possible for men to bear the shafts of 
evil that threaten their existence if they cultivate a sense of 
reverence for the mystery and miracle of life ... and strive to 
discern intimations of meaning in its beauty.” 


[Theodore Friedman] 


Spiegel shows that the prose tale of Job “revolves around 
the question, “Is there such a thing as unselfish virtue.” The 
prose tale of Job provides an affirmative answer to this ques- 
tion. In addition, Spiegel shows that the poem of Job “boldly 
assails the dogma of retribution as both untrue and unfair” 
Consequently, anticipating by more than half a century the 
post-modern holistic interpretations, Spiegel reads 42:7, “for 
you [Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zophar] have not spoken the truth 
about me as did my servant Job,’ as both the conclusion of the 
prose tale and as the conclusion of the poem [Ginsberg’s J1P]. 
This, Spiegel explains, means that Job 42:7 constitutes “the dis- 
avowal [by God] of the doctrine of individual retribution” 

[Mayer I. Gruber (24 ed.)] 


The most radical interpretation is that offered by Tsevat. 
According to him the book maintains that there is no princi- 
ple of divine retribution in the world. “The assertion of pun- 
ishment of the wicked and reward of the righteous is without 
foundation.... Justice is not woven into the stuff of the uni- 
verse nor is God occupied with its administration.” Justice is 
simply a human ideal. “He who speaks to man in the Book of 
Job is neither a just god nor an unjust god but God” Hence, 
Job’s denial of the notion that his suffering is evidence of his 
sin is closer to the final truth as enunciated in God’s reply 
from the whirlwind than the conventional doctrine put forth 
by the friends. 

This summary of diverse current interpretations un- 
derlines the problematic character of the book no less that 
its endless fascination for those who ponder the “impossi- 
ble problem of reconciling infinite benevolence and justice 
with infinite power in the creator of such a world as this” (J.S. 
Mill). In the words of the sages (Avot 4:15), “It is beyond our 
power to understand why the wicked are at ease, or why the 
righteous suffer.” 


[Theodore Friedman] 


The Book of Job as Anthropodicy Rather than Theodicy 

In 1710 Baron Gottfried Wilhelm von Leibniz (1646-1716) 
published his book, Théodicée, “the vindication of the divine 
attributes, especially justice and holiness with respect to the 
existence of evil.” The English form of the French term théod- 
icée, i.e., “theodicy,’ is first attested in 1797. The term invented 
by Leibniz is based upon the Greek noun theos, “God; ‘and 
the Greek infinitive dikein, “to justify.” Consequently, the term 
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theodicy is a close semantic equivalent of the Hebrew term 
zidduk ha-din, “justification of the [divine] decree,’ which is 
the name of the central liturgical poem recited at the Jewish 
funeral service since Late Antiquity. Numerous common in- 
terpretations of the Book of Job see this book as a treatise on 
theodicy. Notable exceptions are the interpretations of Spiegel, 
Tsevat, and Kushner (see above). The Book of Job and the God 
who speaks to Job from the whirlwind and ultimately defends 
Job and castigates his friends cannot or will not justify God 
with respect to Job’s suffering from the undeserved, untimely 
death of his sons and daughters. Nor does this book or the 
God who is represented as speaking through this book justify 
Job’s being afflicted with a severely debilitating disease. Con- 
sequently, neither the book as a whole nor the God speeches 
can be construed as a treatise or treatises on theodicy. In fact, 
the canonical Book of Job three times skirts the entire issue 
of theodicy. The first time that the Book of Job skirts the is- 
sue of theodicy is by telling the readers in chapters 1-2 that, 
in fact, Job’s suffering is totally undeserved; it is simply an ex- 
periment designed to vindicate God’s trust in Job's virtue de- 
spite the charges leveled against Job by “The Adversary.’ The 
second time that the issue of theodicy is skirted is in the God 
speeches. Tsevat and Kushner have simply made explicit to 
large audiences of biblical scholars and laypersons respectively 
the rather unpleasant ideas, which the author of Job left to the 
imagination of those learned enough to plumb the depths of 
the author’s high register Hebrew poetry. The third time that 
the canonical Book of Job skirts the issue of theodicy is in 
42:13, “He also had seven sons and three daughters.” The latter 
verse does not assert, God forbid, that there were born to Job 
seven sons and three daughters as stated in 1:2. To have said 
that would imply that while in the course of God’s perform- 
ing an experiment on an unwitting human victim God had 
the original children killed. Thereafter, as it were, God simply 
replaced them with new children. This would not be justifi- 
cation of God but condemnation of God. Instead, as Gordis 
often explained orally in his classes (but not in his published 
commentary), in the fairy-tale like epilogue of the book, Job’s 
original children were restored to him just as in the Ugaritic 
Epic of Danel (paired with Job and Noah in Ezekiel 14:14, 20; 
cf. Gordis 1965, p. 68), the son Aghat is brought back to life 
as a reward for the virtue of his parents and in response to his 
sister Pughat’s eloquent and heartfelt prayers. 

The Book of Job does not justify God in the face of hu- 
man suffering, be it the suffering of a person who is being ex- 
perimented upon as is described in chapters 1-2 or in the face 
of tidal waves (tsu-nami or Leviathan) that kill as many people 
as did the Americans at Hiroshima in 1945. Consequently, the 
Book of Job is not a work of theodicy. Most of the Book of Job, 
however, is devoted to Job’s defending himself in the face of 
the charge reiterated again and again by his friends that peo- 
ple (such as Job and his children) suffer because they have it 
coming to them. Since, the book portrays God as vindicating 
Job’s claim to innocence and condemning his friends for sug- 
gesting that he had it coming to him, the book may best be 
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described not as theodicy but anthropodicy. If theodicy is the 
justification of God, then anthropodicy (from Greek anthro- 
pos, “human,” and Greek dikein, “to justify”) is the justifica- 
tion of suffering humans in the face of people, who add insult 
to injury by blaming the victim, including the bereaved and 
the infirm. James Moore, Post-Shoah Dialogues (2004, p. 232) 
previously used this same term to mean “evil [committed] by 
man.” The essay on pastoral care by Rabbi Myriam Klotz (see 
Bibliography) is a rare example of the utilization of the Book 
of Job in a handbook on pastoral care. To be more precise, 
the Book of Job is not about the vocation of rabbis and other 
clergy that includes visiting the sick and the bereaved. In fact, 
most of the Book of Job deals with the question of how not 
to behave when attempting to carry out the two most ubiqui- 
tous mitzvot, i.e., holy obligations, which the Jewish religion 
regards as incumbent upon all people - regardless of their vo- 
cation — with respect to the sick and the bereaved among us. 
It would seem to be very simple: one needs no shofar, no lu- 
lav and no mazzah, not even a prayerbook. One needs only to 
know when to keep one’s mouth shut. This was a lesson, which 
some of the greatest of the sages of antiquity — Eliphaz, Bildad, 
and Zophar - learned only after God Almighty emerged from 
the whirlwind to rebuke them for the untoward consequences 
of their very, very good intentions. 


In Halakhah and Liturgy 

Mishnah, Bava Mezia 4:10 asserts that just as there is de- 
frauding (and some translate overreaching; the Hebrew term 
is honaah or onaah) in commerce so is there defrauding in 
speech. Tosefta, Bava Mezia 3:25, followed by Babylonian Tal- 
mud, Bava Mezia 58b, explains that defrauding in speech is 
exemplified by a person who in response to someone else’s suf- 
fering, becoming sick, and/or having the misfortune of hav- 
ing his children predecease her/him says to that person as did 
Job’s friends, “Is not your piety your confidence, Your integrity 
your hope? Think now, what innocent person ever perished,” 
quoting Eliphaz to Job in 4:6-7. The halakhah thus canonizes 
the view of Job and of God as portrayed in 42:7 that such de- 
spicable verbal behavior is an offense against the Torah. 

As noted above, the initial silence of the friends of Job 
recorded in 2:13 until Job himself had spoken in 3:1-16 is 
cited as the inspiration for the rule set forth in TB, Moed 
Katan 28b and canonized in Shulhan Arukh, Yoreh Deah 376:1 
that would-be comforters not address the mourner until the 
mourner indicates either verbally or nonverbally that she/he 
would like to be addressed. 

Shulhan Arukh, Orah Hayyim 492 canonizes a medieval 
practice of observing three successive fasts on the first Mon- 
day-Thursday-Monday following the New Moon of Marhesh- 
van in order to atone for any minor sin committed during the 
jolly festival of Sukkot (Tabernacles) and a similar three suc- 
cessive fasts on the first Monday-Thursday-Monday follow- 
ing the New Moon of Iyyar to atone for any minor sin com- 
mitted during the jolly festival of Passover. The two series of 
three fasts are called behab (272) following the Hebrew nu- 
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merals designating Monday-Thursday-Monday. The inspira- 
tion for these fasts of atonement is Job’s offering sacrifice at the 
end of each of his children’s series of parties, for “perhaps my 
children have sinned and blasphemed God in their thoughts” 
(1:5); see J.D. Eisenstein, Digest of Laws and Customs (Heb., 
1917); Pp. 35-36. 

The daily service in the synagogue begins with the bene- 
diction, Praised are You, O Lord, our God, king of the world, 
who gave the rooster the discernment to distinguish between 
day and night. According to TB, Berakhot 6ob this benedic- 
tion is to be recited upon hearing the sound of the rooster at 
dawn. This benediction is based upon Job 38:36 where God 
addresses to Job the rhetorical question, “Who gave wisdom 
to the ibis//or who gave discernment to the rooster?” (See ex- 
tensive discussion in Gordis 1978, pp. 452-453.) 

Just as the daily service in the synagogue begins with a 
quotation from the Book of Job so does virtually every ser- 
vice conclude with the Mourner’s Kaddish, whose last line 
quotes Job 25:2b, “He establishes peace in the heavens.’ The 
very same utterance, with which the Mourner’s Kaddish in- 
vokes Job 25, namely, “May He who establishes peace in the 
heavens establish peace among us and upon all Israel, and 
say, Amen,” is recited silently by individuals at the conclu- 
sion of the *Amidah, and it is recited also at the close of the 
*Grace After Meals. 


[Mayer I. Gruber (24 ed.)] 


In the Aggadah 

The rabbis were fascinated and troubled by Job, as is evident 
in the large number of aggadot about him. A primary concern 
is when Job lived. Opinions expressed in Bava Batra 14b-16b 
include the time of Abraham, the time of the tribes (when he 
married Jacob’s daughter Dinah), the time of the Exodus, the 
period of the Judges, and the return of the exiles from Baby- 
lon. He is said to have been contemporaneous with both the 
Queen of Sheba and Ahasuerus. Some said Job never existed 
and his story is an allegory. The most widespread rabbinic view 
is that Job lived in the time of Moses and served as an advisor 
to Pharaoh (see below). 

A closely linked question is whether Job was a Jew or a 
gentile. Some say that he was “a righteous proselyte” and “one 
of the seven gentile prophets,’ others that “he was an Israelite” 
and that halakhah can even be deduced from him. Most rab- 
binic opinion presents Job as a righteous gentile and sages 
praise his positive qualities, including modesty and hospital- 
ity. Nevertheless, this admirable non-Jew falls short in com- 
parisons to Abraham (ARN’, 7; BB 16a). Abraham is said to 
have served God out of love while Job served God only out 
of fear of losing his reward (TJ, Ber. 14b), although others dis- 
agree (Mish. Sot. 5:5 and TJ, Sot. 20c). Resolution is achieved 
in Sotah 31a, where a tradition attributed to R. Meir equates 
“fearing God” with “loving God” for both Abraham and Job. 

Job’s sufferings are explained variously. According to TB, 
Sotah 11a, Job joined Balaam and Jethro in advising Pharaoh 
on how to deal with the enslaved children of Israel. Balaam, 
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who advised slaying male children, was himself slain. Job, 
who remained silent, was sentenced to suffering. Jethro, who 
fled, became a proselyte to Judaism (similarly TB, Sanh.106a; 
Exod. R. 27:3). Job is also accused of questioning divine jus- 
tice in his heart, even before his actual afflictions began (TB, 
BB 16a-b). 

Rabbinic ambivalence towards Job is based not only on 
the difficulties of the book of Job, itself, but on the predomi- 
nant identification of Job as a gentile. Job’s complaints during 
his suffering are frequently compared unfavorably to the en- 
durance of the patriarchs, kings, and prophets of Israel who 
faced far greater trials (Deut. R. 2:4; Pes. R. 47). Some sages ex- 
plain Job's restoration with the claim that “the Holy One dou- 
bled his reward in this world in order to banish him from the 
world to come” (TB, BB 15b). Conversely, Pesikta Rabbati links 
Job’s punishments and redemption with the chastisements and 
ultimate consolation of the Jewish people (26:7, 29/30). 

There may be an element of anti-Christian polemic in 
rabbinic efforts to denigrate Job, or in contrast, to claim him 
as a Jew. Such approaches, already in tannaitic sources, may be 
responding to Christian portrayals of Job as a patient sufferer 
and to Job’s inclusion in Christian constructions of a pre-exis- 
tent community of gentile priests outside the nation of Israel. 
Evidence of disputes over Job’s identity appears in one of the 
letters of the Church Father *Jerome, where he identifies Job 
as descended from Esau and not Levi, “although the Hebrews 
declare the contrary” (Lt. 73). 

[Judith R. Baskin (2"4 ed.)] 


In Islam 

Ayyub (Job) is briefly mentioned in several suras as the servant 
of Allah who underwent hardship (4:161; 21:83-84; 38:40-43); 
Allah therefore restored all of the fortune which he had lost. 
Post-Koranic literature greatly enlarges on the descriptions 
taken from the Bible and the Midrashim. As in Jewish lit- 
erature, there are various opinions as to Ayyubs origin and 
the period during which he lived. Some believe that he was a 
Rami, that is, an Edomite, and that he lived during the days 
of Lot, Abraham, Jacob, or Ephraim son of Joseph. His wife 
was Leah(!), the daughter (!) of Jacob (Gen. R. 57:4, Dinah, 
the daughter of Jacob was the wife of Job). Ayytb died at the 
age of 93. His son Bishr succeeded him as prophet and was 
known as Dhi al-Kifl. It is interesting that many of the leg- 
ends about Ayytib are connected with the immediate envi- 
rons of Jerusalem, Transjordan, and Hauran, and the vicin- 


ity of Damascus. 
[Haim Zew Hirschberg] 


In the Arts 

IN LITERATURE. The sorely tried Job, canonized by the medi- 
eval Church, has inspired far more literary, artistic, and musi- 
cal work by Christians than by Jews. Two of the earliest treat- 
ments in literature were the Mystére de Job (part of the famous 
Mistére du Viel Testament, 1478?) and L’'Hystore Job, a French 
verse adaptation of the Compendium in Job by Pierre de Blois. 
The Book of Job contains all the stuff of drama - man’s struggle 
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to understand the reason for injustice in the world - which 
should have made it a natural choice for Protestant writers of 
the 16" and 17" centuries. However, Jobs very perfection and 
his daring and blasphemous questioning of God led to wide- 
spread neglect of the theme. Among the very few works on 
the subject to appear in the 16" century were the Meistersinger 
Hans Sachs’s play Der Hiob (1547); Ralph (Robert) Radcliffe’s 
biblical drama Job’ Afflictions (c. 1550); and Robert Greene’s 
‘The Historie of Job (1594). Job, a drama of the same period, is 
one of the few surviving literary works in Romansch (Rhaeto- 
Romance) and was published in 1896. Rather more interest 
was shown in the theme during the 17" century. In Spain, the 
Marrano playwright Felipe *Godinez published La gran Co- 
media de los trabajos de Job (1638) and Pedro Calderon de la 
Barca devoted one of his autos sacramentales to the subject. 
The subject acquired more significance in literature from 
the early 19' century onward. Works based directly on the 
theme include Az ember tragédidja (“The Tragedy of Man,’ 
1862) by the Hungarian writer Imre Madach; Hiob (1866), a 
drama by Johann Adolf Philipp Zapf; Giobbe (1872), a five- 
act Italian tragedy by Marco Wahltuch; and a dramatic poem 
(1898) by the Romanian author G. Garbea. One outcome of 
the controversy roused by the biblical criticism of Ernest 
*Renan was a curious work by the French Socialist philoso- 
pher Pierre-Henri Leroux — Job, drame en cinq actes... par le 
Prophete Isaie, retrouvé, rétabli dans son intégrité, et traduit lit- 
téralement sur le texte hébreu ... (1886). During the first decade 
of the 20" century there were some interesting treatments in 
German: Geschichte des Heimkehrenden (Das Buch Joram; 
1905), a pastiche by Rudolf Borchardt; Sphinx und Strohmann 
(1907) reissued as Hiob (1917), a drama by the painter and au- 
thor Oskar Kokoschka; and Der Blumenhiob (1909), a novel 
by Hans Kyser. In Germany, works on the theme included 
Fritz Weege’s modern miracle play, Das Spiel Hiob (1926) and 
Bartholomaeus Ponholzer’s religious drama, Job, der fromme 
Idealist (1927). Three other modern interpretations were the 
Swedish writer Karin Maria Boye’s unfinished cantata, De sju 
dédssynderna (“The Seven Deadly Sins,’ 1941), on the theod- 
icy issue; H. de Bruin’s Dutch epic, Job (1944); and Giovanni 
Battista Angioletti’s Italian dialogue drama, Giobbe, uomo 
solo (1955). Two of the most original and interesting modern 
treatments were those by the U.S. writers Robert Frost and Ar- 
chibald MacLeish. Frost's A Masque of Reason (1945), a poetic 
drama in the guise of an apocryphal chapter of the Book of 
Job, humanized the story without robbing it of essential dig- 
nity. MacLeish’s J.B. (1958), a verse play that won the Pulitzer 
Prize, made the hero a prosperous businessman whose life is 
shattered by a series of disasters. Reversing the arguments in 
the Bible, MacLeish has J.B’s plausible comforters (a clergy- 
man, a Scientist, and a Marxist) exonerate him, while he insists 
on condemning himself. Among the very few Jewish writers 
who turned to the subject were the Austrian novelist Joseph 
*Roth, author of Hiob (1930; Job: The Story of a Simple Man, 
1931); the Egyptian Karaite Murad *Faraj, whose Ayyab (1950) 
was a prose version in rhymed Arabic; the Yiddish writer H. 
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*Leivick, who published the dramatic poem In di Teg fun Iyov 
(c. 1953); and the French author Henri *Hertz, whose short 
story “Ceux de Job” (in Tragedies des temps volages, 1955) de- 
scribes the grandeur and despair of the Jewish experience. 


IN ART. In art, Job has been a popular subject since early 
Christian times. In the Middle Ages he was regarded as the 
type of the suffering Jesus, the persecuted Church, or of the 
Christian soul’s endurance. He was portrayed sitting covered 
with boils, half-naked on a “dungheap,’ as the Septuagint 
picturesquely mistranslated “ashes” (Job 2:8). Sometimes Job 
sat on a tortoise, the symbol of patience. He was afflicted by 
Satan with sore boils (Job 2:7), reproached by his wife (Job 
2:9-10), and visited by Three Friends (Job 2:11). All these 
events are represented in illustrations of Job’s ordeal. The re- 
proaches of his wife were expanded in medieval pious liter- 
ature and miracle plays, with the result that she came to be 
depicted as a shrew; and Job's Three Friends were sometimes 
shown mocking him by playing musical instruments (see be- 
low). Cycles of paintings or sculpture illustrating the trials of 
Job include 13'+-century carvings from Chartres and Rheims 
and The Story of Job (1480-83), a 15"*-century painting by the 
Master of the Legend of St. Barbara (Cologne Museum). The 
subject was treated in an altarpiece by Rubens for the Church 
of St. Nicholas, Brussels, and in a series of watercolors and 
engravings by the English poet and painter William *Blake 
which include Job Laughed to Scorn (Job 30). The destruction 
of Job’s children (Job 1:18-19) is shown in a crowded paint- 
ing by Bernart van Orley (c. 1491-1542; Brussels Museum). 
Figures of the suffering Job, alone or accompanied by his 
wife and friends, or afflicted by the Devil, are found in early 
Christian frescoes from the Roman catacombs and from the 
graveyard of St. Peter and St. Marcellino; and on Roman sar- 
cophagi. From the ninth century onward, other figures appear 
in Byzantine and European manuscripts, including the 12"- 
century Admont Bible (Vienna State Library) and the Hor- 
tus Deliciarum. At Chartres, there is a 13°-century carving 
of the ulcerated Job sitting on his dungheap and watched by 
his family. A demon places his right hand on Jobs bald head 
and his left hand under his foot, in accordance with the bib- 
lical description: “So Satan went forth from the presence of 
the Lord, and smote Job with sore boils from the sole of his 
foot even unto his crown” (Job 2:7). There is also a 13""-century 
bas-relief at Notre Dame, Paris. From the 15** century onward 
there are impressive German woodcarvings and an illumina- 
tion by Jean Fouquet to the Hours of Etienne Chevalier (Mu- 
sée Condé, Chantilly). During the Renaissance, the subject 
was mainly popular in northern Europe. It was represented 
in the wings of the Jabach altarpiece by Duerer (Staedel In- 
stitute, Frankfurt, and Cologne Museum), in which Job’s wife 
is shown dousing her husband with a pail of water. It also ap- 
pears in the work of Dutch and Flemish painters, in carved 
choirstalls at Amiens, and in French Books of Hours. In the 
17 century, the subject was treated by the Spanish masters 
Murillo and Ribera (both paintings are in the Parma Pinaco- 
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theca); by Georges de La Tour in a characteristic night scene 
also thought to represent St. Peter released from prison by an 
angel; and by *Rembrandt in a pen and ink drawing. Mod- 
ern representations of Job include those by Max *Liebermann 
and Yehuda Epstein. 


IN Music. Among the saintly patrons of music and the pro- 
fessional musician, “Saint Job” appeared - suddenly, but 
prominently - during the 14'»-18" centuries in France, Ger- 
many, and England, and especially in Holland and Belgium. 
The tradition is thought to derive from an interpretation 
of Job’s complaint: “Therefore is my harp (kinnor) turned 
to mourning, and my pipe (uggav) into the voice of them 
that weep” (Job 30:31); another possible source lies in the 
Job mystery plays, which were themselves largely based on 
the apocryphal Testament of Job. All these traditions are re- 
flected in the many paintings and illustrations which show 
Job being consoled (and sometimes also mocked - cf. Job 
30: 1, 7, 9, 14) by musicians, mostly wind-instrument play- 
ers. Where the musicians were three in number, a conflation 
with the motif of the Three Friends is sometimes noticeable 
(for a survey of the subject see: V. Denis, in MGG, 6 (1957), 
458-60). Motet collections of the first half of the 16 century 
include a number of settings from the Book of Job (by C. de 
Sermisy, P. de La Rue, L. Senfl, L. Morales, T. Crecquillon, and 
J. Clemens non Papa), mainly of the sadder verses, a symp- 
tom of the early Baroque period’s emphasis on demonstrative 
repentance scenes. These treatments culminate in Orlando 
di Lasso’s two extended settings: Sacrae lectiones novem ex 
propheta Hiob (1565, repr. 10 times by 1587), for four voices; 
and Lectiones sacrae ex libris Hiob excerptae musicis numeris 
(1582), also for four voices. The first setting is extremely pa- 
thetic, the second more restrained. Further settings of the 
period were those by Jacobus Gallus (Handl) and Joachim a 
Burck (1610). 

From about the turn of the century, Protestant compos- 
ers increasingly favored the half-verse “I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth” (Job 19:25), of which there are two settings by 
Heinrich Schuetz. The rise of the oratorio form had mean- 
while produced several works on the subject (by G. Caris- 
simi and P. d’Albergatti). The authenticity of Bach’s Cantata 
no. 160, Ich weiss dass mein Erloeser lebt, has sometimes been 
doubted. The most famous setting of this text is the contralto 
aria, I know that my Redeemer liveth, in G.F. Handel’s Messiah 
(1742); its opening is engraved on the scroll held by Roubil- 
lac’s statue of Handel on the composer’s grave in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. There were a few oratorios on the theme in the 
19'" century. Frederick Shepherd Converse’s Job (performed 
in Worcester, 1907; and Hamburg, 1908) was one of the first 
works by a U.S. composer to be presented in Europe. There 
has been a marked predilection for the subject in the 20% 
century, probably because of its philosophical connotations. 
Ralph Vaughan Williams’ Job; a masque for dancing (1927-30), 
based on a libretto by Sir Geoffrey Keynes and Gwen Raverat, 
was composed for the Ballet Rambert and here the decor and 
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the dancers’ movements follow Blake’s illustrations. Vaughan 
Williams later adapted a suite for orchestra and “The Voice 
out of the Whirlwind, for choir and organ, from this work. 
For Nicolas Nabokov’s oratorio Job (1932), Jacques *Maritain 
adapted the text from the Bible. Other modern works include 
Gyérgy Késa’s Hiob (cantata, 1933); Hugo Chaim *Adler’s Hiob 
(oratorio, 1933); Lehman Engel’s Four Excerpts from “Job” (for 
voice and piano, 1932); and Luigi Dallapiccola’s Giobbe (ora- 
torio — also for scenic performance - 1949). 


[Bathja Bayer] 
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son, The Poem of Job (19487); M.H. Segal, in: Tarbiz, 20 (1950), 35-48; 
H.A. Fine, in: JBL, 14 (1955), 28-32; N.M. Sarna, in: JBL, 76 (1957), 
13-25; H.L. Ginsberg, in: Leshonenu, 21 (1957), 259-64; idem, in: Con- 
servative Judaism, 21 (1967), 12-28; idem, in: vTS, 17 (1969), 88-111; 
idem, in: Erez-Israel, 9 (1969), 49-50, 220. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
Y. Hoffman, Blemished Perfection (1996); M. Weiss, The Story of Job’s 
Beginnings (an innovative study of the prose prologue of the Book of 
Job; 1983 in Hebrew); E.L. Greenstein, in: L. Mazor (ed.), Job in the 
Bible, Philosophy and Art (Hebrew, 1995), 43-53; idem, in: M.V. Fox et 
al. (ed.), Texts, Temples, and Traditions (1996), 241-58; idem, in: JBL, 
122 (2003), 651-66; idem, in: E. van Wolde (ed.), Job 28: Cognition in 
Context (2003), 253-80; idem, in: S. Vargon et al. (ed.), Studies in Bible 
and Exegesis in honor of Menahem Cohen (2005), 245-62; C. Newsom, 
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The Book of Job (2003). THE MESSAGE AND MEANING: S.B. Freehof, 
The Book of Job (1958); R. Gordis, The Book of God and Man (1965); 
R. Marcus, in: Review of Religion, 14 (1949-50), 5-29; M. Buber, The 
Prophetic Faith (1949), 94ff.; H.H. Rowley, From Moses to Qumran 
(1963), 141-83; M. Tsevat, in: HUCA, 37 (1966), 73-103; S. Terrien, Job, 
Poet of Existence (1957); ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.P. Scheindlin, The 
Book of Job (1998); N.M. Glatzer, The Dimensions of Job: A Study and 
Selected Readings (1969); The Book of Job: A New Translation with in- 
troductions by M. Greenberg; J.C. Greenfield; and N.M. Sarna (1980); 
MLL. Gruber, in: M. Lubetski et al. (ed.), Boundaries of the Ancient 
Near Eastern World (1998), 88-102; idem, in: Journal of Psychology 
and Judaism, 22 (1998), 51-64. IN RABBINIC LITERATURE: Ginzberg, 
Legends, 2 (1910) 223-42; 5 (1925), 381-90; and see especially TB, Bava 
Batra 14a-16b. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.R. Baskin, in: L.G. Perdue 
and W. Clark Gilpin (ed.), The Voice from the Whirlwind (1992); idem, 
Pharaoh's Counsellors: Job, Jethro and Balaam in Rabbinic and Pa- 
tristic Tradition (1983); H. Mack, Job and the Book of Job in Rabbinic 
Literature (2004; Heb.). IN JEWISH LITURGY: ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
puy: MI. Gruber, in: Review of Rabbinic Judaism, 6 (2003), 87-100. 
IN THE AGGADAH: ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.R. Baskin. Pharaoh’ 
Counsellors (1983). ANCIENT NEAR EASTERN PARALLELS: ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: WG. Lambert, Babylonian Wisdom Literature 
(1960); S.N. Kramer, in: vTS, 3, 170-82; J. Nougayrol, in: RB, 59 (1952), 
239-250; M. Weinfeld, “Job and Its Mesopotamian Parallels,” in: W. 
Classen (ed.), Text and Context (1988), 217-218; G. von Rad, in: The 
Problem of the Hexateuch (1966), 281-91; Newsom, 72-89. IN PASTO- 
RAL CARE: ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Klotz, “Wrestling Blessings: 
A Pastoral Response to Suffering, in: D.A. Friedman (ed.), Jewish 
Pastoral Care (2001), 35-59. JOB’S MOTHER: I. Pardes, in: C. Mey- 
ers, T. Craven, and R.S. Kraemer (ed.), Women in Scripture (2002), 
292. JOB’S SISTER AND MOTHER AND FATHER: C. Meyers, in: ibid., 
294. JOB’S SISTERS AND BROTHERS: C. Meyers, in: ibid., 296. JoB’s 
wIFE: E.L. Greenstein, in Beit Mikra, 49 (2004), 19-31 (in Hebrew); 
M.I. Gruber, in: Scriptura, 87 (2004), 261-66; I. Pardes, in: C. Meyers, 
T. Craven, and R.S. Kraemer (ed.), Women in Scripture (2002), 292. 
JOB’S DAUGHTERS: I. Pardes, in: ibid., (2002), 99-100, 107, 108, 292; 
Z. Ben-Barak, Inheritance by Daughters in Israel and the Ancient Near 
East (Heb.; 2003). JOB’s SERVING GIRLS AND MALE SERVANTS: C. 
Meyers, in: Women in Scripture, 294. GESTURE LANGUAGE IN THE 
BOOK OE Jos: MI. Gruber, Aspects of Nonverbal Communication in 
the Ancient Near East (2 vols.; 1980); idem, The Motherhood of God 
and Other Studies (1992). IN ISLAM: Tabari, Ta’rikh (1357 AH), 226-8; 
Tha‘labi, Qisas (1356 AH), 128-37; Kisai, Qisas, ed. by I. Eisenberg 
(1922), 179-89; Yaqat, Mujam al-Bulddn (1323 AH), $.v. Dayr Ayyab; 
M. Gruenbaum, Neue Beitraege zur semitischen Sagenkunde (1893), 
262ff.; H. Speyer, Biblische Erzaehlungen... (1961), 410-2; D. Sider- 
sky, Origines des légendes musulmanes (1933), 69-72; E1; Maqdisi, in: 
Bibliotheca Geographorum Arabicorum, 3 (1906), 171. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: A. Jeffrey, “Ayyib, in: EIS”, 1 (1960), 795-96 (incl. bibl.). 
IN LITERATURE: ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.M. Kallen, The Book of 
Job as a Greek Tragedy (1918; 19597); E. Weitzner, The Book of Job: A 
Paraphrase (1960). 


JOB, TESTAMENT OF (Gr. Ata81xn tod IwB), Greek 
pseudepigraphon purporting to reveal the secrets and last 
wishes of *Job. In its present form the Testament of Job is 
closely linked with the Greco-Jewish historian *Aristeas, who 
flourished about 100 B.c.£., and with the Greek version of 
Job. It is likely, however, that a Hebrew or Aramaic model 
was known to the author(s) of the Testament of Job. This ex- 
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JOCHEBED 


plains the Palestinian background of certain terms as well as 
the kinship with such works as the Testaments of the Twelve 
*Patriarchs and *Jubilees. 

The author(s) of the Testament of Job aimed to present a 
Job who would conform to the stringent ideals of the pietis- 
tic sects more than the canonical figure. Omitting the lengthy 
discourses, they are a richer narrative than found in Scripture. 
By making Job the narrator and by introducing hymns and a 
chorus, the work frequently resembles a Greek tragedy. The 
integrity of the work, however, has been compromised by later 
additions. The double self-identifications, first as Job and af- 
terward as Jobab (Gen. 36:33), and the allusions to missing 
sections suggest that parts of the book are abridgments of a 
larger pseudepigraphon. The view that a Christian retouched 
this book is to be rejected since no Christian would have in- 
vented a Jesus-like Job. More likely is the link of the original 
version of the Testament of Job with the Qumran sect, and the 
present Greek text with the *Therapeutae of Alexandria. The 
Palestinian version was probably the source of the talmudic 
traditions about Job. 

Despite the unsatisfactory state of the text, the Testa- 
ment of Job tells a moving story. Jobab (Job) the son of Esau, 
the king of Edom, reveals his secrets to his seven sons and 
three daughters by his second wife Dinah, Jacob’s daughter. It 
is God who instigates the antagonism between Job and Satan. 
An archangel tells Job that the Lord wishes him to destroy the 
popular shrine where the people worshiped Satan's image. Job 
is forewarned that Satan will avenge the wrong done to him, 
but he is also promised that, if he endures Satan’s trials, his 
final exaltation is assured. Job now assumes an even higher 
role than that ascribed to Abraham. He becomes a protagonist 
in God's struggle against evil. Describing his own remarkable 
deeds of charity and hospitality, Job relates how Satan dis- 
guised himself as a beggar to gain entrance into his home. Fail- 
ing in his purpose, Satan succeeds in persuading the king of 
Persia to besiege Job’s city. Job’s fellow citizens pillage his pal- 
ace, killing his ten children by his first wife, Sitis. Again with 
God’s permission, Satan, appearing in the form of a whirl- 
wind, smites Job with a plague, ulcers, and worms (cf. Genesis 
Apocryphon, 20:16ff.). The hero’s patience is exemplified by 
his putting back on his body every single worm that crawled 
off. Suffering from hunger, Sitis (etymologically related per- 
haps to Satan or sotah, “unfaithful wife”) unknowingly barters 
her hair to Satan for three loaves of bread, whereupon she ad- 
dresses Job: “The feebleness of my heart has crushed my bones, 
rise then and take these loaves of bread and enjoy them, and 
speak some word against the Lord and die” (Job 2:9). Job re- 
alizes that it is Satan who is speaking through Sitis’ mouth. 
After selling herself into slavery, Sitis reappears momentarily 
as Jobab’s royal friends come to visit him. She begs them to 
dig up her ten sons from the ruins, but Job refuses permis- 
sion, saying that they are now in the presence of God. When 
Sitis dies in her master’s stable, Satan speaks through Elihu, 
who unjustifiably upbraids Job for his overbearing pride and 
boasting. The evil Elihu is thereupon damned in a long hymn 
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led by Eliphaz. In the last part of the book (which may be an 
addition by another hand), the angels come to take Job’s soul. 
He divides his possessions among his sons, but to his daugh- 
ters he offers miraculous belts which would enable them to 
bless the approaching angels. Although it was quoted in James 
5:11, Pope Gelasius 1 (492-496) removed the Testament of Job 
from the apocrypha, as a result of which it was lost, and recov- 
ered only in the 19 century. Its novel characterization of the 
antagonists, its lively use of dialogue, and deep understanding 
of human feeling make the Testament of Job a classic among 
the perennial attempts to reinterpret the meaning of the most 
tragic of biblical figures. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.R. James, Apocrypha Anecdota, Series 
2 (1897), lxxii-cii, 104-37; R.H. Pfeiffer, History of New Testament 
Times (1949), 70-72; M. Philonenko, in: Semitica, 8 (1958), 41-53; 


EM, 5 (1968), 1119. 
[Ben Zion Wacholder] 


JOCHEBED (Heb. 7331”), wife of Amram and mother of 
Moses, Aaron, and Miriam (Num. 26:59). Exodus 2, which de- 
scribes the birth of Moses, does not name her, or, for that mat- 
ter, the father or sister of Moses. She is described as the daugh- 
ter of Levi, born to him in Egypt (Num. 26:59; cf. Ex. 2:1), and 
thus was Amram’s paternal aunt (Ex. 6:20). Marriage with an 
aunt violates the law of Leviticus 18: 12. This is in keeping with 
biblical traditions that trace the birth or ancestry of important 
figures to sexual relations generally prohibited: Abraham and 
Sarah, his half-sister (Lev. 18:9); Judah and Tamar, his daugh- 
ter-in-law (Lev. 15:15); Jacob and the two sisters Rachel and 
Leah (Lev. 18:18); and the marriage of the Moabite Ruth to 
Boaz (Deut. 23:4). The meaning of the name is problematic. 
No personal name formed with the component yo (Heb. 1”) is 
otherwise attested before the time of Moses. 


[Nahum M. Sarna / S. David Sperling (274 ed.)] 


In the Aggadah 
Jochebed was so called because her face was like the ziv ha- 
kavod (“splendor of glory”; Mid. Hag. Gen. 23:1). She was born 
during the journey of the children of Israel to Egypt (Gen. R. 
94:9). She was therefore 130 when she gave birth to Moses. De- 
spite this she is called the “daughter” of Levi (Ex. 2:1) because 
her youth returned to her, her skin becoming smooth and the 
wrinkles of age disappearing (Gen. R. 94:9). She gave birth to 
Moses after she had remarried her husband who had divorced 
her because of the decree that all male children be killed. Her 
second marriage was as happy as her first; Amram placed her 
in a palanquin and Aaron and Miriam danced before her (Sot. 
12b). Due to her righteousness, the birth of Moses was a pain- 
less one, indicating that she had been excluded from the decree 
against the descendants of Eve (cf. Gen. 3:16; Sot. 12b). 
Jochebed is identified with *Shiphrah (Ex. 1:15), because 
the Israelites were fruitful - she-peru - in her days (Sot. 11b), 
and with Jehudijah the Jewess (1 Chron. 4:18), because she 
brought Jews into the world (Lev. R. 1:13). The “houses” given 
to the two Hebrew midwives (Ex. 1:21) means that she was des- 
tined to become the ancestress of the priestly family (Ex. R. 
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1:17). She survived all her children and was permitted to enter 
Erez Israel with Joshua when she was 250 (Sor 9). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Noth, Personennamen, 111; H. Bauer, in: zAw, 
51 (1933), 92ff; J.J. Stamm, Die akkadische Namengebung (1939), 1353 
H.H. Rowley, From Joseph to Joshua (1948), 71, 73, 136, 159 ff. IN THE 
AGGADAH: Ginzberg, Legends, index; I. Hasida, Ishei ha-Tanakh 
(1964), 183. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Burns, in: ABD, 3:871-72; W. 
Propp, Exodus 1-18 (AB; 1998), 276-78. 


JOCHELSON, VLADIMIR (Waldemar; 1855-1937), Rus- 
sian anthropologist. Born and educated in the Rabbinical In- 
stitute in Vilna, together with Zundelevich and Liberman he 
organized there in 1872 a group to study revolutionary litera- 
ture. In 1879 Jochelson became involved in the revolutionary 
movement of “Narodnia Volia,’ working in the underground 
laboratory which prepared dynamite and false passports. In 
1880 he immigrated to Switzerland, where he headed the 
movement's printing shop in Geneva. In 1885 he tried to cross 
the border back to Russia, but he was arrested and sentenced 
to three years imprisonment and then ten years of exile in Si- 
beria. Here Jochelson became interested in the study of the 
native peoples of the region and in scientific ethnography, as 
did his fellow prisoners Vladimir *Bogoraz and Lev *Stern- 
berg with whom he was to be associated in a lifetime of work 
in this discipline. Their articles on the nomadic tribes in the 
area began to attract attention. By special permission Jochel- 
son and Bogoraz were attached to the Yakut expedition or- 
ganized by the Russian Geographic Society (1894-97) and 
studied the ethnology of the northern districts of the Yakut 
provinces of Verkhoyansky and Kolyma. After the Bolshevik 
revolution Jochelson became professor of ethnology at the 
University of Leningrad. 

Jochelson participated in the Jesup North Pacific expedi- 
tion under the auspices of the American Museum of Natural 
History and engaged in an investigation of the Koryak of the 
Sea of Okhotsk and Yukaghir of the Kolyma district. Jochelson 
prepared studies on the Yukaghir, the natives of the Kolymsk 
and Virkhoian regions, which were published in Izvestia on 
his return to St. Petersburg. Subsequently he participated in 
expeditions to Kamtchatka and later to other sites in East Asia 
and Alaska. Later he left Russia and spent his last years in the 
United States working for the American Museum of Natural 
History, endeavoring to complete his work on the Yukaghir 
ethnology. His stance in ethnology, like that of his associate 
Bogoraz, was that of a positivist and naturalist. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Krader, in: L-ESS, 2 (1968), 116-9. 


[Ephraim Fischoff / Shmuel Spector (24 ed.)] 


JOCHSBERGER, TZIPORA (1920- ), composer, musi- 
cologist, and educator; founder of the Israel Musical Heritage 
Project. Born in Leuterhausen, Germany, Jochsberger entered 
the Palestine Academy of Music, now the Rubin Academy for 
Music and Dance, in 1939, where she studied piano and trained 
as a music teacher. She later earned an M.A. (1959) and Ph.D. 
(1972) in Jewish music from the Jewish Theological Seminary. 
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JOEL 


Her many books include Bekol Zimra: A Collection of Jew- 
ish Choral Music (1966) and A Harvest of Jewish Song (1980). 
Jochsberger hosted and produced three 13-part television se- 
ries, Music of the Jewish People (1976); Experiences in Jewish 
Music (1977); and A Kaleidoscope of Jewish Music (1978). She 
was also executive producer of an 11-part documentary video 
series, A People and Its Music (from 1991), devoted to the mu- 
sical traditions of a variety of Jewish communities. Her pub- 
lished musical compositions include Four Hebrew Madrigals 
and A Call to Remember: Sacred Songs of the High Holidays. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.B. Edelman. “Jochsberger, Tzipora,” in: 
PE. Hyman and D.D. Moore (eds.), Jewish Women in America, vol. 


1 (1997), 701-2. 
[Judith R. Baskin (2"4 ed.)] 


JOEL (Heb. >x'?; “yHwuH is God”), the second book in the 
*Minor Prophets. The superscription of the book names the 
prophet Joel son of Pethuel as the author. No indication of the 
author’s life, time, or place of residence is given, and the name 
of the prophet is not mentioned again either within the book 
itself or anywhere else in the Bible. 

The four chapters of the book fall into two distinct 
parts: 

(1) Chapters 1 and 2 give a vivid, graphic description of 
a plague of locusts of unprecedented severity which strikes 
the land like a marauding enemy, leaving in its wake ravished 
fields and vineyards, depriving the people of food and the 
sanctuary of its grain and wine offerings. Though most of the 
work is couched in literary images, the locusts are described 
realistically —- even to their various forms, apparently stages 
in their development: there is the cutting insect (gazam), the 
swarming one (arbeh), the hopping one (yelek, yeleq), and the 
destroying one (hasil) (1:4). The prophet exhorts the priests, 
the elders, and all the people to seek the Lord’s mercy through 
repentance, fasting, and prayer. He promises that the Lord will 
have pity on His people, bringing an end to the plague, rains 
in their season, new blossoming and abundant harvests, and 
a time of fruitfulness and peace. 

(2) Chapters 3 and 4 consist of a prophecy of the end 
of days, “of the great and awesome *Day of the Lord” Then 
the spirit of the Lord, the gift of prophecy and vision, will 
be poured out on all flesh, and awesome signs will be seen 
in the heavens and on earth. Only those “who call on the name 
of the Lord; the remnant of Israel who had remained true 
to Zion and Jerusalem, will escape total destruction. The 
Lord will gather all the nations into the valley of Jehoshaphat 
and deliver judgment on those who drove the people of 
Israel into exile, scattering them among the nations, on those 
who divided the land of the Lord among themselves; the land 
of the inhabitants of Tyre and Sidon and the regions of Phi- 
listia are singled out as those who sold the people of Judah 
and Jerusalem to the Greeks. The nations will be destroyed 
on the day of judgment; God will restore His exiled people, 
fructify His land, and avenge the blood spilled by Egypt and 
Edom. 
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JOEL, SIR ASHER 


Early and later commentators alike disagree on the con- 
nection between the two parts of the book, which, though 
remote from one another in content, are close in vocabulary 
and imagery — notably in the use of the phrase “the day of the 
Lord” (1: 15; 2:11 and 3:4; 4:14) and in the description of changes 
in the order of nature (2:2, 10 and 3:4; 4:15, 16). Among ear- 
lier scholars, Rothstein, Duhm, and Holscher maintain that 
only chapters 1 and 2 can be attributed to the early Joel, while 
chapters 3 and 4 are the work of a post-exilic seer, and they 
include in this later composition even those verses from the 
first two chapters which deal with “the day of the Lord.” An- 
other opinion (held by Y. Kaufmann among others) holds 
that the entire book is an eschatological unity and the plague 
of locusts is a symbol heralding the day of judgment of the 
Lord, a view already found in the Aramaic Targum Jonathan. 
A third group of scholars (J. Wellhausen and K. Marti) be- 
lieves that Joel composed the book after an actual plague of 
locusts, which he saw as a first sign of the approach of the end 
of days. It would therefore seem that “the day of the Lord” 
was not used with the same meaning in the first part of the 
book as in the second: in the first part it is simply a general 
name for the day of upheaval, while in the second it is the day 
when the nations shall be punished, the herald for Israel of 
the time to come (U. Cassuto). To come to some conclusion 
in this argument it is necessary to take account of the simi- 
larity of the imagery in both sections, which would appear to 
be convincing evidence of the unity of the book. There is no 
reason categorically to assume that a prophet who could give 
a realistic description of a plague of locusts could not on an- 
other occasion prophesy in a different spirit concerning the 
day of judgment and the end of days. More recently, Woolf 
analyzed Joel from a form-critical perspective and concluded 
that it is the work of a single author, with some later additions. 
On the basis of historical allusions, Cogan suggests a date in 
late 6t—-early 5» century. The destruction and exile are fresh 
in memory (4:2); the temple is standing and there is no men- 
tion of royalty, only the priesthood. Cogan also demonstrates 
the familiarity of Joel with earlier biblical literature, as well as 
his artful use of the work of his predecessors (Cogan, 6-8), 
an indication of relative lateness. 

The role of Greeks as buyers of slaves from the Sidonians 
and Philistines points in the same direction. The date of the 
Book of Joel still cannot be determined with certainty, and 
scholars differ by centuries in their estimations. Nonethe- 
less, it is probably safe to accept Cogan’s dating of the bulk 
of the book and to view Joel 4:4-8 as a fourth century inter- 
polation. 


In the Arts 

The prophecies of Joel inspired some medieval artists and 
Renaissance composers, though scarcely any works of im- 
portance in literature. Joel announced an invasion of locusts, 
described as a people with lions’ teeth (Joel 1: 1-6), which 
stripped the land of vegetation; later, however, there would 
be a period of abundance. His attributes in art are therefore 
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a lion, a swarm of locusts, and a cornucopia. In another pas- 
sage (Joel 2:1-12), he announced the day of the Lord and was 
therefore sometimes shown blowing a trumpet of judgment. 
The passage in which the prophet said that God would pour 
out His Spirit upon all flesh (Joel 3:1-2) caused him to figure 
in representations of the Pentecost. A mosaic in St. Mark’s, 
Venice, and a fresco by Pinturiccio (1434-1513) in the Vatican 
show Joel holding 12 scrolls, representing the gospel preached 
by the 12 apostles in 12 languages, as a manifestation of the 
outpouring of the Spirit. The prophet was chiefly represented 
during the Middle Ages. He appears in medieval manuscripts, 
including the 12'-century Hortus Deliciarum (Strasbourg Uni- 
versity Library), the Admont Bible (Vienna State Library), and 
the 14'b-century French Bible of Robert de Bylling, illustrated 
by Jean Pucelle (Bibliotheque Nationale). Other representa- 
tions include a statuette from the 12'-century Shrine of the 
Three Magi (Cologne Cathedral) and 13'*-century carvings 
and stained glass. In the 16 century, Joel is represented by Mi- 
chelangelo on the Sistine Chapel ceiling. He is shown seated, 
reading a scroll. In music there are several late 16'»- and early 
17'*-century settings of Canite tuba in Syon (Joel 2:1). These 
catered for the predilection for festive compositions allowing 
“trumpet fanfare” imitations by the choir, and include mo- 
tets by Regnart (printed 1568); and by Palestrina and Ingeg- 
neri (both printed in the collection Corollarium Cantionum 
Sacrarum, Nuremberg, 1590). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Merx, Die Prophetie des Joel und ihre 
Ausleger (1879); S.R. Driver, An Introduction to the Literature of the 
Old Testament (19139), 307-19; J. Schmalohr, Das Buch des Proph- 
eten Joel (1922); G. Amon, Die Abfassungszeit des Buches Joel (1942); 
A.S. Kapelrud, Joel Studies (1948); T.H. Robinson, Die Zwélf kleinen 
Propheten (1954); Kaufmann Y., Toledot, 3 (1960) 334-47; W.O. Oes- 
terley and T.H. Robinson, An Introduction to the Books of the Old 
Testament (19656), 355-63. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.W. Woolf, 
Joel and Amos (1977); D. Stuart, Hosea -Jonah (Word Biblical Com- 
mentary; 1987), 222-71, extensive bibl.; T. Hiebert, in: aBD, 3:873-80, 
incl. bibl.; M. Cogan, in: Joel and Amos (1994; bibl. 11-15); K. Nash, 
in: DBI, 1:599-602, incl. bibl. 


[Encyclopaedia Hebraica / S. David Sperling (2"4 ed.)] 


JOEL, SIR ASHER (1912-2004), Australian businessman and 
politician. Born in Sydney, Sir Asher Joel became a journal- 
ist and then a public relations consultant. He organized New 
South Wales's ceremonials for the coronation of King George 
VI in 1937 and, after the World War 11 (in which he was deco- 
rated) many public events in Sydney, including the opening of 
the Sydney Opera House in 1973. Joel served as an Indepen- 
dent and, later, a Country party member of the New South 
Wales Legislative Council from 1957 to 1978. He was knighted 
in 1974. Joel served on a wide variety of Jewish and pro-Israeli 
bodies in Sydney. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: W_D. Rubinstein, Australia 11, 307. 
[William D. Rubinstein (2™ ed.)] 


JOEL, BILLY (1949- ), U.S. singer and songwriter. Born in 
the Bronx, New York, Joel grew up in Levittown and went 
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to high school in nearby Hicksville. The son of a Holocaust 
survivor who came to New York by way of Cuba, Joel first 
climbed the music charts with his self-confessed autobio- 
graphical sketch “Piano Man” (1976). This was followed by 
a series of eclectic hit singles such as “Just the Way You Are” 
(1977), “She's Always a Woman to Me” (1978), “It’s Still Rock 
and Roll to Me” (1979), and “Allentown” (1981). Other popular 
songs of Joel’s include “Honesty,” “The Longest Time,” “New 
York State of Mind,’ “Tell Her About It,” “Uptown Girl,” and 
“We Didnt Start the Fire.” His albums were so successful, that 
by 1994 he was the only artist to have four albums at the sep- 
tupleplatinum (7 million units) mark. 

A musical based on Joel’s music, called Movin Out, de- 
buted in Chicago in 2002 and then moved to Broadway. In 
2003 it received 10 Tony nominations. Joel, who wrote the mu- 
sic, the lyrics, and did the orchestration, won a Tony for Best 
Orchestrations. Joel has won five Grammy Awards for his mu- 
sic, as well as receiving the Grammy Legend Award in 1990. 

Joel went to Cuba in 1979 for a historic three-day musi- 
cal event, Havana Jam, at the Karl Marx Theater in the Cuban 
capital. Then, in the summer of 1987, he made a significant cul- 
tural breakthrough by performing in Moscow and Leningrad, 
becoming the first American pop star to bring a fully staged 
rock production to the Soviet Union. 

Joel has performed in many benefit concerts in support 
of a variety of causes, such as AIDS, the rainforest, earthquake 
relief, and the environment. In 1985 he headlined a benefit 
concert for the Long Island-based organization Charity Be- 
gins at Home; that year he also participated in the star-stud- 
ded “We Are the World” recording; in 2001 he performed at 
the benefit Concert for New York City after 9/11. In 2002 he 
was named Music Cares Person of the Year. 

Among his other awards and accolades, Joel was in- 
ducted in the Songwriters Hall of Fame 1992. In 1994 he was 
awarded the Billboard Century Music Award. In 1997 he re- 
ceived ASCAP’s Founder’s Award for lifetime achievement. 
He was inducted into the Rock and Roll Hall of Fame in 1999 
and, in the same year, received the Award of Merit from the 
American Music Awards. In 2000 he was presented with the 
Smithsonian Institution’s James Smithson Bicentennial Medal. 
In 2001, the Songwriter’s Hall of Fame bestowed on him its 
highest honor, the Johnny Mercer Award. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. McKenzie, Billy Joel (1985); J. Tamarkin, 
Billy Joel: From Hicksville to Hitsville (1984); P. Gambaccini, Billy Joel: 
A Personal File (1979). 

[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


JOEL, DAVID HEYMANN (1815-1882), rabbi and scholar. 
Born in Inowroclaw (Poznan province), Joel studied under 
his father, a rabbi, and under R. Akiva *Eger. In 1836 he went 
to Berlin to continue his studies and took courses at the uni- 
versity. In 1842 he was ordained as a rabbi and in 1843 was ap- 
pointed rabbi in Swarzedz (Poznan region). There he wrote his 
major work: Midrash ha-Zohar: Die Religionsphilosophie des 
Sohar und ihr Verhaeltnis zur allgemeinen juedischen Theologie 
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(Leipzig, 1849). This book was one of the first Jewish studies 
which made a serious, scholarly approach to Kabbalah. Joel 
criticizes the work of A. Frank on Kabbalah and attempts to 
prove that there is no essential difference between Kabbalah 
as formulated in the Zohar and the Jewish theology current 
in the Middle Ages, the differences amounting only to the 
choice of daring metaphors in Kabbalah. Joel denies the deci- 
sive influence of Persian religion, Platonism or neoplatonism, 
Christianity, or Gnosis on the Kabbalah, which he regards as 
an original Jewish creation. From 1859 to 1879 Joel served as 
rabbi in Krostoszy, and from 1880 until his death was teacher 
of Talmud and rabbinic literature in the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of Breslau. There he wrote his valuable work, Der 
Aberglaube und die Stellung des Judentums zu demselben, of 
which only two parts were published (Breslau, 1881-83). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Heppner-J. Herzberg, Aus Vergangenheit 
und Gegenwart der Juden in Hohensalza (1907), 58; idem, Aus Ver- 
gangenheit und Gegenwart der Juden und der Juedischen Gemeinden 
in den Posener Landen (1909), 481-2; M. Brann, Geschichte des Juedi- 
schen Theologischen Seminars in Breslau (1904), 108-9; B. Ziemlich, 
in: Ost und West, no. 2 (1904), 775-6; Ch. D. Lippe, Bibliographisches 
Lexicon, 1 (1881), 211; 2 (1887), 120; G. Scholem, Bibliographia Kab- 


balistica (1933), 78 no. 613. 
[Gershom Scholem] 


JOEL, KARL (1864-1934), philosopher. His father R. Her- 
man Joel, had been a pupil of Schelling and apparently had a 
great influence on his son’s attitude toward philosophy. He was 
born in Hirschberg, studied in Leipzig, and spent some time 
in Berlin (1887-92), where he became a friend of Georg *Sim- 
mel. In 1897 he was appointed to the University of Basle, where 
he taught until his death. Joel called his philosophical system 
“New Idealism.” He defended the completeness of philosophy 
against the attempts to divide it up into “specialized” branches 
and compartments, and he emphasized the necessity of a com- 
prehensive outlook. He opposed methodological positivism 
and metaphysical naturalism and sought to ridicule those who 
claimed “objectivity” in the study of reality, that is, spiritual 
activity deprived of all subjective and emotional ingredients. 
His main works include Nietzsche und die Romantik (1905), 
Der Ursprung der Naturphilosophie aus dem Geiste der Mys- 
tik (1906), Seele und Welt (1912), and Die philosophische Krisis 
der Gegenwart (1914). An autobiographical sketch appeared in 
Die deutsche Philosophie der Gegenwart in Selbstdarstellungen, 
1 (1921), 71-90. He was a nephew of Manuel *Joel. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Festschrift... Karl Joel (1934); Schenk, in: 


Basler Nachrichten (July 24, 1934). 
[Aaron Gruenhut] 


JOEL, MANUEL (1826-1890), rabbi and scholar. Joel, who was 
born in Birnbaum, Poznan province, was the son of the local 
rabbi. He studied classics and philosophy at Berlin and obtained 
a doctorate at Halle. In Berlin he came under the influence of 
Leopold *Zunz and M. *Sachs. Joining the staff of the *Juedisch- 
Theologisches Seminar in Breslau on its foundation in 1854, he 
taught classical languages, religious philosophy, and homiletics 
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there. In 1864 he was appointed rabbi of the Breslau community, 
succeeding A. *Geiger. At the *rabbinical assemblies of Kassel 
(1868) and Leipzig (1869), he defended moderation in Reform 
against Geiger’s radicalism and stressed the need for preserv- 
ing the Jewish character of synagogue worship and respect for 
the historical past. He also expressed these views in a number 
of publications, particularly in his prayer book (1872) and his 
sermons (1867, 1893-98), which were highly influential. 

Joel’s scholarly importance lies mainly in the field of re- 
ligious philosophy. He wrote on Ibn Gabirol, Maimonides, 
Crescas, and Levi b. Gershom, investigating their Greek and 
Arabic sources, and their influence, in turn, on Christian 
scholasticism and Spinoza. These essays were collected in his 
two-volume Beitraege zur Geschichte der Philosophie (1876). 
His two-volume Blicke in die Religionsgeschichte... (1880-83) 
was an important and influential contribution to comparative 
religion. Joel presented (apart from his sermons) his own reli- 
gious philosophy, based on Kant and also on Schleiermacher’s 
religion of emotion, in his Religionsphilosophische Zeitfragen 
(1876) and in a posthumously published article “Mosaismus 
und Heidentum” (in JJGL, 7 (1904), 35ff.), as a belief in revela- 
tion as the “thinking of the heart.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Heinemann, Manuel Joels wissenschaft- 
liches Lebenswerk (1927); idem, in: G. Kisch (ed.), Breslau Seminary 
(1963), 255ff.; M. Brann, Geschichte des juedisch-theologischen Semi- 
nars in Breslau (1904), 86ff., 126f. (bibl.). 


[Encyclopaedia Judaica (Germany)] 


JOEL, OTTO J. (1856-1916), Italian banker of German ori- 
gin. Joel was born in Danzig, East Prussia, the son of a lottery 
collector. As a young man he was sent to Italy for his health, 
stayed there, and became a successful banker and completely 
revamped the financial and industrial Italian life. Together 
with Federico Weil (1854-1919), and with the cooperation of 
German banks, he formed the Banca Commerciale Italiana in 
1894. In 1908 he became its central manager, and eventually 
its managing director. Despite the fact that he had become an 
Italian citizen several years before World War 1, Joel had to 
resign from active work at the bank in 1915 on account of his 
German descent, and a year later, although he remained a vice 
president, was forced to withdraw from the board of directors. 
Otto Joel’s son, ALESSANDRO (1891-2), joined the Banca Com- 
merciale Italiana in 1920. He became manager of the London 
branch, but severed his connections with the bank in 1932. 
[Joachim O. Ronall] 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Garruccio, Minoranze in affari. La 
formazione di un banchiere: Otto Joel (1997). 


JOEL, RAPHAEL (1762-1827), the first Jewish advocate in 
the Hapsburg Empire. Born in Volyne, western Bohemia, Joel 
availed himself of the rights granted by the patents of tolera- 
tion of the emperor *Joseph 11 and studied law at Prague Uni- 
versity. When in 1790 he was about to be awarded a doctorate, 
Prague advocates petitioned the emperor Leopold 11, claim- 
ing that there was no precedent at any university for such an 
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award to a Jew. They contended that a rescript of 1731 pre- 
vented Jews from representing Christians, and that notwith- 
standing the patents of toleration Jews were still considered 
doubtful witnesses at law and should certainly not deal with 
canon law. The archbishop, as chancellor of the university, sup- 
ported the advocates’ opposition, but the academic authorities 
were adamant, and the emperor Leopold 11 decided that Jews 
could become doctors of civil though not of canon law, and 
could represent both Jews and Christians. Joel was awarded 
his doctorate. In 1798, however, he was baptized in Vienna, 
adopted the name Carl after divorcing his wife, a daughter of 
the physician Abraham *Kisch, who refused to follow him. In 
1817 he was ennobled as “von Joelson.” His offspring became 
high-ranking army officers. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: PJ. Diamant, in: Zeitschrift fuer die Geschichte 
der Juden in der Tschechoslowakei, 4 (1934), 10-17; G. Kisch in: jeajc, 
6 (1934), 55-60; L. Singer, ibid., 229-32; A.F. Pribram, (ed.), in: Urkun- 
den und Akten zur Geschichte der Juden in Wien 2 (1918), 3-9. 


JOEL, RICHARD M. (1950-_ ), U.S. lawyer, educator, ad- 
ministrator, and president of Yeshiva University. Born in New 
York City in 1950, Joel grew up in a modern Orthodox family 
in Yonkers, New York, the only child of Avery and Annette 
Joel. His father had immigrated to Cape Town, South Africa, 
from Vilna, Lithuania prior to moving to the U.S. Raised in 
a musical home steeped in Jewish tradition and values, Joel 
spent a formative year with his parents in South Africa dur- 
ing the 1950s. His father tragically passed away in 1964 a few 
months after the Bar Mitzvah of his only child. 

Joel graduated from Yeshiva University High School 
(1968), New York University (1972), and New York University 
Law School (1975). He spent three years as an assistant dis- 
trict attorney in the Bronx, prosecuting violent criminal be- 
havior during some of the borough's most challenging years. 
Joel joined the Yeshiva University (yu) administration full- 
time beginning in 1978, first as director of Alumni Affairs and 
then as associate dean and professor of law at Benjamin N. 
Cardozo School of Law. In 1988, Joel interviewed for the top 
post in *Hillel, the oldest and largest organization in the Jew- 
ish world serving college and university students, and received 
an offer to head the organization, a position traditionally held 
by experienced Hillel professionals and rabbis. 

Joel dramatically transformed Hillel during his 14-year 
tenure. Articulating a vision of a revitalized Hillel able “to 
provoke” a Jewish renaissance in America, Joel jettisoned the 
synagogue on campus model to promote a vision of campus 
communities supporting a wide range of Jewish organizations 
and interest groups. He set aside rabbinic ordination as the 
sine qua non of Hillel employment by expanding and diversi- 
fying the ranks of Hillel professionals. He encouraged Hillels 
to eliminate student membership and dues and championed 
open-architecture participation over more traditional affilia- 
tion models. He inspired Hillels to become less building-cen- 
tered, even as more and newer buildings opened each year, to 
connect with Jewish students in multiple campus and com- 
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munity settings. He attracted major financial support from 
key Jewish philanthropists and foundations, including Edgar 
Bronfman, Michael Steinhardt, and Lynn Schusterman. He en- 
gineered Hillel’s independence from Bnai Brith and deepened 
the partnership with a Jewish Federation system alarmed by 
the implications of the 1990 National Jewish Population Sur- 
vey (Nyjps). He increased Hillel's global presence by adding af- 
filiates in the former Soviet Union and Latin America. 

Following the announced retirement of Yeshiva Univer- 
sity President Rabbi Norman Lamm, the yu Board of Trustees, 
unable to find a suitable rabbinic candidate to replace Lamm, 
became deeply interested in Joel. 

Inaugurated as the fourth president of Yeshiva University 
in 2003, Joel would break new ground - though not without 
some initial opposition - in becoming the first non-rabbinic- 
scholar to head Yeshiva University in its 117-year-history. 


[Jay L. Rubin (274 ed.)] 


JOEL, SOLOMON BARNATO (1865-1931), South African 
mining magnate and financier. He was one of three brothers, 
sons of a Whitechapel shopkeeper and nephews of Barney 
*Barnato. They succeeded to Barnato’s financial empire after 
his suicide in 1897. Joel (who was known as “Solly Joel”) and 
his two brothers had joined their uncle on the Kimberley dia- 
mond fields in South Africa and were the earliest to reach the 
Rand after the discovery of gold. Joel faced his biggest chal- 
lenge when the gold market was shaken by the aftermath of 
the Jameson Raid in 1896, when he was arrested but freed. This 
was followed by his uncle’s suicide and the death of his brother 
Woolf, who was shot and killed in his Johannesburg office. Joel 
succeeded Barnato as a director of De Beers and chairman of 
the Johannesburg Consolidated Investment Company and 
other companies. Despite criticism, he successfully followed 
a policy of restricting diamond output to keep pace with de- 
mand and became one of the richest men of his time. 

Solly Joel, who had a different suit for each day of the 
year, came to typify the new generation of millionaires pro- 
duced by South Africa at the turn of the century, who were 
well known in London as well. He was a sportsman and a 
lavish host, a patron of the theater, and owned yachts, racing 
stables, and the Maiden Erleigh stud farm. In 1915 his horse 
won the Derby and the St. Leger and in 1921 he headed the 
list of winning owners. The career of his brother IsAAC BAR- 
NATO “JACK” JOEL (1862-1940) resembled, in part, that of 
Solly, whom he succeeded as chairman of the Johannesburg 
Consolidated Investment Company. He was also prominent 
on the English turf, won the Derby twice (1911, 1921) and three 
times headed the list of winning owners (1908, 1913, and 1914). 
Jack Joel left a fortune of £3,684,000 at his death. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Saron and L. Hotz (eds.), Jews in South 
Africa (1955), 113; PH. Emden, Randlords (1935), index. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; Dictionary of South African Biography; 
S. Joel, Ace of Diamonds: The Story of Solomon Barnato Joel (1958); G. 
Wheatcroft, The Randlords (1986). 

[Lewis Sowden] 
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JOEL BEN ISAAC HA-LEVI (1115?-1200), one of the emi- 
nent talmudic scholars of Mainz. Little is known about his 
life. He was related on his maternal side to some of the most 
distinguished families of the generation, including that of 
*Samuel b. Natronai (his cousin, or uncle, later his brother- 
in-law) and *Eliezer b. Nathan (his father-in-law). He himself 
founded a family of talmudic scholars, beginning with his son 
*Eliezer, and leading to *Mordecai b. Hillel, five generations 
later. He acquired the foundation of his learning at Regens- 
burg and is known to have spent some time in Wuerzburg, and 
also lived for a period in Cologne; but his place of residence 
was Bonn and he is referred to in literary sources as R. Joel of 
Bonn (Sefer ha-Terumah, 130 et al.). His teachers in Regens- 
burg were *Isaac b. Mordecai, *Ephraim b. Isaac, and Moses 
b. Joel. With Ephraim b. Isaac he had a sharp exchange of 
views concerning the eating of abdominal fat, a custom which 
he permitted contrary to the opinion of Ephraim. Although 
as head of a yeshivah he had many pupils, only *Ephraim of 
Bonn is known, apart from his son Eliezer. Quotations from 
his works have survived in the Sefer ha-Ravyah of his son 
Eliezer and in the works of many contemporary scholars with 
whom he carried on a correspondence, particularly in the Ra- 
ban of Eliezer b. Nathan, and a little in the Yihusei Tanna’im 
va-Amora’im of *Judah b. Kalonymus; from there it is known 
that Joel was the author of talmudic novellae and decisions of 
tosafot to many tractates, and of numerous responsa. Several 
of his liturgical hymns, reflecting the horrors of the Second 
Crusade, are also known. He was held in great esteem by all 
his contemporary German and French scholars, and Isaac b. 
Samuel, the most distinguished French scholar of his time, re- 
fers to him with great admiration (Ravyah, 933). Joel’s gentle 
nature is evidenced in the above-mentioned exchange of let- 
ters between himself and R. Ephraim, and in his decision on 
the proselyte of Wuerzburg (Ravyah 2,253-6), whom Joel not 
only befriended but even permitted to conduct prayers, con- 
trary to the opinion of other scholars. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Davidson, Ozar, index s. v. Yoel ha-Levi mi- 
Bonn (ben Yizhak); V. Aptowitzer, Mavo le-Sefer Ravyah (1938), 37-48, 
164-87; Urbach, Tosafot, 171-4, 179-81. 

[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


JOEL BEN MOSES GAD (17*" century), Polish talmudist. 
Joel was the author of Meginnei Zahav, in which he defended 
the Turei Zahav, the commentary on the Shulhan Arukh by 
his grandfather, *David b. Samuel ha-Levi, against the stric- 
tures of *Shabbetai b. Meir ha-Kohen in his Nekuddot ha-Ke- 
sef. Joel was supported by leading talmudists, who praised his 
work and, at an “assembly at the Fair at Gremnitz” in 1683, 
resolved that the views of the author of the Turei Zahav were 
not to be rejected on account of Shabbetai’s criticism. How- 
ever, fortune frowned upon the Meginnei Zahav. Most of the 
manuscript was lost. In 1720 part of it was published by the 
author’s grandson, but it was defective and badly printed 
(Prague, 1720). Primarily for this reason, Joel’s views were not 
quoted and discussed by later commentators on the Shulhan 
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Arukh. However, it was largely the favorable opinion engen- 
dered by his work which caused the author of Turei Zahav to 
be accepted without demur as a halakhist of the first rank. Joel 
also wrote novellae to a number of talmudic tractates (Altona, 
1736). JOEL B. MOSES GAD, his grandson, prepared for publi- 
cation the manuscript of the Turei Zahav to Evenha-Ezer, but 
died before seeing it through the press. It was published by his 
son Gad (Zolkiew, 1754). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.N. Dembitzer, Kelilat Yofi, 1 (1888), s59b- 


60a. 
[Abram Juda Goldrat] 


JOEL BEN SIMEON (called Feibush Ashkenazi), scribe and 
illuminator active in Germany and Italy in the second half of 
the 15" century. Of German origin, probably from Cologne 
or Bonn, he established a workshop in northern Italy. In his 
signed manuscripts he referred to himself as a sofer (“scribe”), 
lavlar (“scrivener”), and a zayyar (“painter”). Probably he 
himself was not the copyist and illuminator of all the man- 
uscripts signed by him, but he was head of an atelier which 
moved from town to town, with several craftsmen in his ser- 
vice. In style and iconography his workshop combined Ash- 
kenazi and Italian art. 

Of the 11 surviving manuscripts signed by him, only 
six are dated; several others are attributed to him on stylistic 
grounds, both in script and illumination. 


Dated Manuscripts 

1. The Parma Siddur of 1449. Parma, Biblioteca Palatina, Ms. 
3144 (De’Rossi) 1274, signed by the “scribe Joel ben Simeon, 
called Feibush of Bonn.’ Decorated. 2. Mahzor Cremona of 
1452. Formerly Turin, Royal Library Ms. 63; destroyed by 
fire. Signed by “Joel ben Simeon... Feibush of Bonn” 3. The 
Second New York Haggadah of 1454. N.Y., Jewish Theological 
Seminary, Mic. 8279. Signed by the “scrivener Joel ben Simeon, 
called Feibush Ashkenazi of Cologne on the Rhine who wrote, 
punctuated and painted it.” Illustrated. 4. The Lady’s Mahzor 
of 1469. London, British Museum, Add. Ms. 26957. Signed 
by the “scrivener Joel ben Simeon” Illustrated. 5. Washington 
Haggadah of 1478. Library of Congress. Signed by “the hum- 
blest of scribes Joel ben Simeon.” Illustrated. 6. Commentary 
on the Psalms. Modena, 1485. Parma, Biblioteca Palatina, Ms. 
2841. Signed by “the scrivener Joel ben Simeon Ashkenazi, for 
Manuel ben Isaac of Modena.” Not illuminated. 


UNDATED MANUSCRIPTS. 7. The First Nuremberg Haggadah, 
Jerusalem, Schocken Library (formerly Nuremberg, National 
Museum, Ms. 2170b). Signed by “the scribe Joel ben Simeon” 
Illustrated. The manuscript was incorrectly dated to 1492 by 
Mueller, to 1410 by Fooner, to 1400 by Landsberger, and to af- 
ter 1454 by Italiener (the last by interpreting the name Proyna 
mentioned in the manuscript, as Bruenn, from where the Jews 
were expelled in 1454.) It should be noticed that Joel was al- 
ready in Cremona by 1452 and elsewhere in Italy by 1449. 
8. The British Museum Haggadah. Add. Ms. 14762. Signed 
“Feibush called Joel, [who] painted it? Illustrated. 9. The First 
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New York Haggadah. New York, Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary, MS. 75048. Signed by the “scribe Joel ben Simeon.” Illus- 
trated. 10. Implements of the Temple, six leaves. Ibid., Ms. 0822. 
Signed by “Joel the painter called Feibush” Illustrated. 11. The 
Dyson-Perrins Haggadah. Cologne and Geneva, Martin Bod- 
mer Collection (formerly: Malvern, Dyson-Perrins Collection 
Ms. 124). Signed by the “scribe Joel ben Simeon called Feibush 
Ashkenazi of Cologne on the Rhine.’ Illustrated. 


Attributed Manuscripts 

12. Haggadah. Parma, Biblioteca Palatina, Ms. 2998 (Ms. 
DeRossi 111). Illustrated. 13. Haggadah. Stuttgart, Wiirttem- 
bergische Landesbibliothek, Cod. Or. 4°, I. Illustrated. 14. The 
Murphy Haggadah: Yale Univ., Heb. Ms. +143. Illustrated. 

Most of the manuscripts signed by Joel ben Simeon are 
illustrated, but some are merely decorated. The illuminations 
are primarily initial-word panels and marginal text illustra- 
tions, typically Ashkenazi. The only full-page illuminations 
are the six leaves of Temple Implements which may have been 
used as models in his workshop. 

Most of Joel's illuminations consist of colored-pen draw- 
ings in Florentine style. The best example is the expressively 
drawn Washington Haggadah of 1478, which has more illus- 
trations than any of his other signed Haggadot. Two undated 
and signed Haggadot are problematic because of their Ger- 
man stylistic elements. The First Nuremberg Haggadah, now 
in the Schocken Library, Jerusalem, must be one of the earliest 
manuscripts which Joel executed in Italy; the style of the illu- 
mination, painted in sepia, is still essentially German, though 
at times quite Italianized. It is related in style to the First New 
York Haggadah. The British Museum Haggadah was painted 
by at least three different artists, two definitely German and 
one Italian, though in his colophon Joel claims to be the one 
painter. As the Parma Mahzor of 1449 was decorated in Ital- 
ian style, the British Museum Haggadah, The First New York 
Haggadah, and the First Nuremberg Haggadah, may have be- 
longed to a transition period around 1450. 

See also Hebrew *Iluminated Manuscripts; Illuminated 
*Haggadot; and Illuminated *Mahzorim. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: L.A. Mayer, Bibliography of Jewish Art (1967), 
NOS. 265, 723, 1147, 1431, 1433, 1435, 1662-63, 1760, 1792, 2074, 2193, 2981; 
Monumenta Judaica, 1 (1963), nos. D68-70; M. Geisberg, Der Meister 
E.S. und Israel von Meckenem (1924); G. Tamieni, in: La Bibliofilia, 70 
(1968), 38-137; A. and W. Cahn, in: Yale University Library Gazette, 
41 (1967), no. 4; B. Narkiss, Hebrew Illuminated Manuscripts (1969), 
39, 114, 124, 140, 171-2; J. Gutmann, in: Studies in Bibliography and 
Booklore, 9, no. 2-3 (1970), 76-95. 
[Bezalel Narkiss] 


JOEZER, SON OF BOETHUS, high priest (23-5 B.c.E.), ap- 
pointed shortly before *Herod’s death, as successor to *Mat- 
tathias b. Theophilus. The latter had been deposed for his part 
in tearing down the golden eagle which Herod had ordered to 
be placed over the Temple gate. He was a brother of Mariamne, 
Herod’s wife, and of Eleazar, who also served as high priest. 
Joezer played an important role in pacifying the people when 
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they resisted the attempts of *Quirinius, governor of Syria, to 
conduct a census in Judea, after the deposition of Archelaus in 
6 c.E. Though Joezer ensured the cooperation of the people, 
Quirinius nevertheless deposed him soon after. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Ant., 17:164; 18:3, 26; Schuerer, Gesch, 1 


(1901'), 468, 541f.; 2 (1907*), 270. 
[Lea Roth] 


JOFFE, ABRAHAM FEODOROVICH (1880-1960), Rus- 
sian physicist. Joffe was born in Romny, Ukraine. Between 
1907 and 1913, he conducted intensive research on the quan- 
tum theory of light. In 1913 he was appointed professor ex- 
traordinary of physics at the Polytechnic Institute, an appoint- 
ment only open to baptized Jews. In 1915, the Institute made 
him a full professor, and he received the prize of the Academy 
of Sciences. After the Bolshevik revolution, he and M. Nem- 
nov founded the Roentgenological and Radiological Institute, 
out of which was born the Physical-Technical Institute of the 
Soviet Academy of Sciences. In 1919, Joffe opened and became 
dean of a Physical-Mechanics department. In 1921, while visit- 
ing Berlin, he met Einstein, who was sympathetic to Zionism. 
In their discussion, Joffe favored assimilation as the solution 
to the Jewish problem. 

In 1932, Joffe initiated the opening of an Institute for 
Metal Physics in the Urals, and founded an Agrophysics In- 
stitute in Leningrad. In 1933, he helped to found a Physical- 
Technical Institute at Dnepropetrovsk, with a large laboratory 
for technical radiological examinations. Joffe edited several 
scientific journals and in 1958 founded the journal of the 
physics of solids. 

Joffe’s main scientific work belongs to three fields: the 
mechanical properties of crystals; the electrical properties 
of dielectric crystals; and semiconductors. His most impor- 
tant works are Fizika poluprovodnikov (1957; The Physics of 
Semi-Conductors, 1960), which was translated into many lan- 
guages, and Osnovnye predstavleniya sovremennoy fiziki (“Ba- 
sic Concepts of Modern Physics,” 1949). Joffe received many 
honors including election to the presidium of the Academy 
of Sciences of the Soviet Union. In 1942 he joined the Com- 


munist Party. 
: [Isaac Kalugai] 


JOFFE, ADOLPH ABRAMOVICH (1883-1927), Russian 
revolutionary and diplomat. Born in Simferopol to a very rich 
merchant, he studied medicine at the universities of Berlin and 
Vienna. Joffe joined the Mensheviks in 1903, lived abroad, and 
was a member of the committee of the RspRP (Russian Social 
Democratic Workars Party.) In 1908, after meeting *Trotsky, 
by whom he was greatly impressed, he became coeditor and 
contributor to the Bolshevik periodical Pravda in Vienna. He 
organized the smuggling of Pravda into Russia and was ar- 
rested while trying to get into Russia, and imprisoned by the 
Czarist authorities in 1912. Joffe was released by the Kerensky 
government following the February revolution of 1917 and 
in July of that year joined the Bolsheviks, and was elected a 
member of the Central Committee of the party. After the Oc- 
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tober revolution, he led the Soviet delegation to the peace talks 
with Germany at Brest-Litovsk, but as he was in favor of 
continuing the war he was replaced by Trotsky, but remained 
there as adviser. He was made ambassador to Germany in 
the following year. In 1920 he headed the Russian delegation 
at the peace talks with Poland and the Baltic republics, and 
subsequently was Soviet ambassador to Peking (Beijing) 
(1922-23), Vienna (1923-24), and Tokyo (1924-25). In the 
years 1925-27 he was one of the leaders of the left (Trotskyist) 
opposition. As a supporter of Trotsky, Joffe was not favored by 
*Stalin when the latter came to power, and he was relegated to 
professor at the Oriental Institute at Moscow. After Trotsky’s 
expulsion from the Communist Party, Joffe committed sui- 
cide. A letter he left for Trotsky giving the reason for his sui- 
cide was considered an important document in the history 
of the Soviet Union. 

His wife, MARIA JOFFE, was a member of the Bolshevik 
party from 1917 and worked as a journalist and editor in the 
Soviet press. In a meeting in 1929 she protested against the 
expulsion of Trotsky and the attacks on him in the press. She 
was arrested in the same year and spent 28 years in camps 
and exile. From 1975 she lived in Israel, where she published 
her memoirs (1977). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Trotsky, My Life (1930), passim; The Last 
Words of Adolf Joffe, a Letter to Leon Trotsky, tr. by Max Eastman 


(1950). 
[Shmuel Spector (2"¢ ed.)] 


JOFFE, ELIEZER LIPA (1882-1944), Erez Israel pioneer; 
father of the idea of the moshav *ovedim. Joffe was born in 
Yanovka (Ivanovka), Bessarabia, and in 1902 published a call 
to young Jews to settle in Erez Israel (in the Hebrew daily, 
Ha-Meliz). He went to the United States in 1904 to study ad- 
vanced agricultural techniques in preparation for his own 
settlement in Erez Israel. In 1905 Joffe founded the Ha-Ikkar 
ha-Zair (“Young Farmer”) association for aliyah to Erez Israel 
in Woodbine, New Jersey, whose members were students at 
the agricultural school there. He also published Ha-Ikkar ha- 
Zair, which advocated agricultural training and preparation 
for life in Erez Israel. At the same time, he founded * He-Halutz 
in New York City. In 1910 he settled in Erez Israel, establish- 
ing an experimental farm at *Ein Gannim near Petah Tikvah. 
He settled in Galilee in 1911 and in 1913 organized American 
pioneers in the Ha-Ikkar ha-Za’ir group for the autonomous 
cultivation of the *Kinneret farm. Joffe expounded his idea of 
the moshav ovedim in a brochure, Yissud Moshevei Ovedim 
(“Establishment of Agricultural Smallholder’s Cooperatives,” 
1918) and in 1921 was one of the founders of *Nahalal, the first 
moshav ovedim, based on the principles he had formulated. In 
1928 he became a founder of Tenuvah (the largest marketing 
cooperative in Israel), serving as its director until 1936. 

A leader of the Ha-Poel ha-Zaiir party, Joffe served as 
its representative at Zionist Congresses. He published books 
on agricultural subjects and was the first editor of Ha-Sadeh 
(“The Field”), a monthly agricultural magazine. His works, 
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Kitvei Eliezer Joffe, were published in six volumes, together 
with a biography, in 1956. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Habas (ed.), Sefer ha-Aliyyah ha-Sheni- 
yyah (1947), index; J. Burtniker, Bibliografiyah shel E.L. Joffe (1950); 
M. Smilansky, Mishpahat ha-Adamah, 4 (1953), 35-46; B. Katznelson, 


Be-Hevlei Adam (1950), 140-52. 
[Yosef Shapiro] 


JOFFE, HILLEL (1864-1936), Erez Israel pioneer, doctor, and 
specialist in malaria. Born in Bristovka, Ukraine, he was edu- 
cated at a Russian high school in Berdyansk. Under the influ- 
ence of his brother-in-law, the writer M. Ben-Ami, he became 
an adherent of Hibbat Zion. Upon completing his medical 
studies in Geneva in 1891 Joffe went to Erez Israel and served as 
doctor of the Jewish community in Tiberias. Two years later he 
accepted the invitation of Baron Rothschild’s officials to prac- 
tice in Zikhron Yaakov. He treated malaria victims in Haderah 
and Athlit and, on his advice, a forest of eucalyptus trees was 
planted in the Haderah swamps. From 1895 to 1905 he served 
as chairman of the Hovevei Zion executive committee. In 
1898 Joffe accompanied Herzl on his tour of the settlements in 
Judea, and, in 1903, was a member of the Zionist commission 
which examined possibilities for Jewish settlement in *El-Ar- 
ish. In 1907 he returned to Zikhron Yaakov to establish a hos- 
pital and medical center for Galilee and Samaria, also orga- 
nizing an anti-malarial service there. Joffe devoted particular 
attention to the health problems of the Jewish workers in the 
settlements and wrote many papers on preventive medicine. 
In 1919 he moved to Haifa where he practiced medicine and 
remained active in public life until his death. His reminis- 
cences, letters and diaries appeared as a book, Dor Ma’pilim 
(“Generation of First Pioneers,’ 1939). The moshav Bet-Hillel 
and a hospital in Haderah are named for him. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Yaari-Poleskin, Holemim ve-Lohamim 
(1950), 141-5; M. Smilansky, Mishpahat ha-Adamah, 2 (1954), 166-72; 
Tidhar, 3 (19587), 1141-4; B. Habas (ed.), Sefer ha-Aliyyah ha-Sheni- 


yyah (1947), index. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


JOFFE, JUDAH ACHILLES (1873-1966), Yiddish philolo- 
gist. Born in Bakhmut (southern Russia), Joffe excelled from 
earliest youth in his linguistic abilities. As a musicologist and 
expert on Slavic languages, he was a contributor to such pub- 
lications as New International Encyclopedia (1902), Interna- 
tional Yearbook (1900, 1901, 1902), and Nelson's Looseleaf En- 
cyclopedia (1910). His main interest, however, was Yiddish 
philology, for the purpose of which he built up a large library 
which included many rare early Yiddish texts. Prominent 
among his achievements is the critical edition (1949) of the 
*Bove-Bukh (“Bove Book,” 1541) by Elijah Bahur *Levita, which 
was intended to be the first in a three-volume series of that 
noted scholar’s Yiddish literary works. Also noteworthy are 
Joffe’s studies of the Slavic component in Yiddish (in: Pinkes, 
1 (1927/28), 235-56, 296-312), of Yiddish in America (in: yrvo 
Bleter, 10 (1936), 127-45), of Yiddish deluxe editions since 1534 
(in: yrvo Bleter, 16 (1940), 45-58), as well as various etymo- 
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logical issues. Joffe translated and edited books from several 
languages including Yiddish, English, and French. He assisted 
editorially with the Psychiatric Dictionary (1940) by L.H. Hen- 
sie and J. Shatzky (1940), and the Groyser Verterbukh fun der 
Yidisher Shprakh (“Great Dictionary of the Yiddish Language,” 
1961—_ ), the first volume of which he edited jointly with Yudel 
*Mark. Joffe was a pioneer of Yiddish orthographic reform and 
a man with controversial linguistic ideas. For his 85> birth- 
day, *y1vo published the Yiddish Yuda A. Yofe-bukh, edited 
by Yudel Mark (1958, includes bibl.). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 4 (1961), 204-8. 
[Mordkhe Schaechter] 


JOFFEN, ABRAHAM (1887-1970), rosh yeshivah and lead- 
ing exponent of the Novogrudok school of *Musar, Joffen was 
born near Pinsk and studied under Rabbis Zalman Sender 
Shapiro in Krinki and Joseph Horowitz in Novogrudok 
(whose daughter he married in 1913). He became an ardent 
follower of Horowitz's dynamic approach to musar. Joffen was 
appointed rosh yeshivah in the Novogrudok yeshivah and as- 
sisted his father-in-law in administering the branches of this 
school. Upon the latter’s death (1920) Joffen succeeded him as 
head of the movement. In 1921 he and ten of his students were 
imprisoned by the Communists on suspicion of disloyalty to 
the new regime. After their release, they escaped to Poland, 
where Joffen reorganized the central Novogrudok yeshivah 
in Bialystok. In 1929 he visited Erez Israel, where he aided in 
the organization of the “Novogrudok Bet Joseph” yeshivah in 
Tel Aviv. After the outbreak of World War 11, Joffen emigrated 
to the United States, where he reestablished the central No- 
vohrodok (= Novogrudok) yeshivah in Brooklyn. In 1964 he 
settled in Jerusalem where he continued to guide the various 
Novogrudok yeshivot. Joffen’s reputation as a leading talmu- 
dic scholar gained acceptance for his school in the Lithuanian 
yeshivah world and nullified the criticism previously leveled 
against the Novogrudok yeshivot that they stressed the study 
of musar instead of Talmud. Joffen’s talmudic lectures on 
Hullin and Bava Mezia were published under the title Derekh 
Eitan (1958), and his musar discourses under the title Sefer 
ha-Musar ve-ha-Daat (1957). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.K. Mirsky (ed.), Mosedot Torah be-Eiropah 
(1956), 247-90; D. Katz, Tenuat ha-Musar, 4 (1963), index. 


JOGICHES, LEON (Jan Tyszka; 1867-1919), socialist leader 
in Poland and Germany. Born in Vilna, Jogiches in 1885 be- 
came a member of the revolutionary party Narodnaya Volya. 
He was a leading member of the Vilna group and was con- 
nected with its terrorist organization. He was later arrested 
by the Czarist authorities. On his release he emigrated to 
Switzerland and from 1890 to 1893 worked with Plekhanov’s 
Marxist group Osvobozhdeniye Truda (“Emancipation of 
Labor”). Jogiches was a founder and leader of the Social 
Democratic Party of Poland and Lithuania and considerably 
influenced Rosa *Luxemburg, with whom he was in close per- 
sonal contact. He edited the party organ Sprawa Robotnicza 
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(“The Workers’ Cause”) with Rosa Luxemburg and others and 
later edited four other periodicals: Czerwony Sztandar (“Red 
Banner”); Przeglgd Socjaldemokratyczny (“Social-Democratic 
Review”); Trybuna Ludowa (“People’s Tribune”) and Trybuna. 
Jogiches returned to Poland on the outbreak of the Russian 
revolution in 1905 and organized the Warsaw workers’ strikes 
of December 1905. He was arrested in 1906 and sentenced 
to eight years hard labor. In 1907, however, he escaped to 
Germany where he became active in the Polish, Russian, 
and German Socialist movements. During World War 1, 
Jogiches was a leading figure in the left-wing groups Inter- 
nationale and Spartacus until his arrest in 1918. After the rev- 
olution in Germany (Nov. 1918) he joined Rosa Luxemburg 
and Karl Liebknecht in forming the German Communist 
Party (KPD), but early in 1919 was rearrested and murdered 
in prison. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Krasny, J. Tyszka, zarys Zycia i dziaxalnosci 
(Moscow, 1925); Polski Stownik Biograficzny, 11 (1964-65), 260-2 


(incl. bibl.). 
[Abraham Wein] 


JOHANAN (Heb. 7107; “yuwu has been gracious”), the son 
of Kareah, the principal military officer in the entourage of 
*Gedaliah the son of Ahikam at Mizpah. After Gedaliah’s as- 
sassination he led Jeremiah and other Jews down to Egypt (Jer. 
40:8, 13-16; 41:11-16; 42:1,8:43: 2-5). 


JOHANAN BEN BEROKA (beginning of the second cen- 
tury C.E.), tanna. Johanan’s halakhic opinions are cited ten 
times in the Mishnah and as often in the Tosefta. He was an 
associate of *Eleazar Hisma. Although he considered himself 
a pupil of *Joshua b. Hananiah, whom he visited in his home 
in Peki’in (Tosef., Sot. 7:9), he came chiefly under the influ- 
ence of *Johanan b. Nuri, whom he also visited in his home 
in Bet She’arim (Tosef., Ter. 7:14), and whose customs he fol- 
lowed (Tosef., RH ed. by Lieberman 316-7). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, s.v. 
[Zvi Kaplan] 


JOHANAN BEN GUDGADA (first-early second centuries 
c.E.), tanna. According to the Tosefta Johanan served in the 
Temple, where it was his duty to see to the closing of the Tem- 
ple gates (Tosef. Shek. 2:14). It was his custom to eat food “in 
the ritual purity required for sacred food” throughout his life 
(Hag. 2:7). He testified with regard to a number of halakhot 
(Git. 5:5). His children were deaf-mutes (Tosef. Ter. 1:1), and 
according to the Talmud his daughter's sons, who were dumb 
but not deaf, studied in the academy of Judah ha-Nasi. Judah 
prayed for them and they were healed, and it was found that 
they had complete knowledge of the whole Torah (Hag. 3a). 
It is striking that one of his testimonies (Git. 5:5) concerned 
a deaf-mute given in marriage by her father, to the effect that 
she could be divorced by a bill of divorce. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, s.v. 


[Zvi Kaplan / Stephen G. Wald (24 ed.)] 
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JOHANAN BEN HA-HORANIT (also ha-Huranit, ha-Ho- 
roni, or ha-Hurni; mid-first century B.c.E.), tanna. A contem- 
porary of *Shammai and *Hillel, he was probably named after 
his place of origin, the *Hauran region south of Damascus. He 
is only mentioned once in the Mishnah (Suk. 2:7) as having 
been visited in his sukkah by the elders of the academies of 
Shammai and of Hillel, who found him observing the sukkah 
ritual according to the rules of Hillel, though he is generally 
regarded as a disciple of Shammai (Tosef. Suk. 2:3). This is also 
reflected in the story that he refused once, during a famine, 
to eat moist olives until he was assured that, according to the 
rules of Hillel, they were ritually clean (ibid.). His most famous 
disciple was the tanna *Eliezer b. Zadok (ibid.). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 674. 


JOHANAN BEN JEHOIADA, (fifth century B.c.£.), high 
priest. Opinions differ as to the name of Johanan’s father. 
In a number of places he is called Eliashib (Ezra 10:6; Neh. 
12:23), whereas Josephus refers to him as “the son of Joiada 
and grandson of Eliashib” (cf. also Neh. 12:22 and 5:11; read- 
ing Johanan instead of Jonathan). In the opinion of A. Scha- 
lit Johanan was a nephew of *Manasseh. Johanan served as 
high priest after the reforms of Ezra and Nehemiah and is 
mentioned in one of the *Elephantine papyri of 408 B.c.E. 
According to this papyrus (Cowley, Aramaic 108-19, no. 30), 
he opposed the construction by the Jews of the Elephantine 
Temple and did not reply to a letter which they addressed to 
him on the subject. Johanan murdered his brother Jeshua in 
the course of a dispute with him in the Temple area. In con- 
sequence of this crime, the Jews were punished by Bagoas 
(*Bagohi), the Persian governor. These events are better un- 
derstood in light of the fact that Johanan was a supporter of 
Ezra and Nehemiah (Jos., Ant. 11:297-301), whereas the con- 
nections between Jeshua and Bagoas, and between the latter 
and the Samaritans, suggest that Jeshua favored closer rela- 
tions with the Samaritans. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schalit, in: Sefer Yohanan Levi (1949), 252-72; 
Klausner, Bayit Sheni, 1 (19517), 226-303; 2 (19517), 11-12, 19-20; E. 
Meyer, Der Papyrusfund von Elephantine (1912), 70 ff; Schuerer, Gesch, 


3 (1909"), 7, 26-27. 
[Uriel Rappaport] 


JOHANAN BEN JOSHUA HA-KOHEN (c. ninth or tenth 
century), liturgical poet. *Zunz assumed, with reservations, 
that Johanan, one of the principal representatives of the older 
piyyut, lived in the period after Eleazar *Kallir, and was of 
Greek extraction. The discovery of Johanan’s poems among 
the Genizah fragments in Cairo, and the new light on syna- 
gogal poetry that has been acquired over the past century in- 
dicate that Johanan lived in Palestine, and that although it is 
difficult to determine his dates he may have lived before the 
Muslim conquest. Johanan composed three lengthy piyyutim: 
(1) a kerovah for Shavuot (found in a number of manuscripts 
of the Greek ritual); (2) a kerovah for Musaf of the Day of 
Atonement (printed in two different versions in the Mahzor 
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Romania (see *Romaniot and Roman rituals); (3) an *Avodah 
for the day of Atonement (which figures in the Roman ritual). 
Other piyyutim by Johanan are found in manuscript form, no- 
tably in the Genizah texts. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dukes, Poesie, 49, 143; Zunz, Poesie, 81, 
108; Zunz, Ritus, 81f.; Zunz, Lit Poesie, 98-100; Landshuth, Am- 
mudei, 82f.; I. Elbogen, Studien zur Geschichte des Juedischen Got- 
tesdienstes (1907), 84f.; Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 398; M. Zulay, in: 
YMUSI, 2 (1936), 324-5, 347; 3585 5 (1939), 155-7. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
puy: E. Fleischer, Hebrew Liturgcal Poetry in the Middle Ages (1975), 


118 (Heb.). 
[Jefim (Hayyim) Schirmann] 


JOHANAN BEN NAPPAHA (c. 180-c. 279), one of the most 
prominent Palestinian amoraim of the second generation 
whose teachings comprise a major portion of the Jerusalem 
Talmud (TJ), and a significant portion of the Babylonian Tal- 
mud as well. The fact that R. Johanan’s name is more frequently 
mentioned in the Jerusalem Talmud than that of any other 
amora led Maimonides to ascribe to him the compilation of 
this Talmud (Intro. to Yad), though R. Johanan certainly could 
not himself have served as the final redactor of the Jerusalem 
Talmud as we possess it today (see Jerusalem *Talmud). His 
cognomen “bar Nappaha,’ which is found in this Aramaic 
form throughout the Babylonian Talmud (see Rashi, Sanh. 
96a) is usually understood to mean “the son of a smith” (cf. 
the parallel Hebrew form “ben ha-nappah” found in TJ, RH 2:7, 
58a, Sanh. 1:2, 18c), and it has even been understood as a refer- 
ence to R. Johanan’s extraordinary physical beauty (Rashi ad. 
loc., presumably interpreting bar nappaha to mean “capable 
of inflaming [one’s desires]”; cf. TB, BM 84a, Ber. 20a, 5b). It 
is nevertheless quite likely that it originally refers to his home 
town, the village of “nappah” (Epstein, Introduction, 238). He 
is generally cited as “R. Johanan,” sometimes by his cognomen 
only (e.g., Mak. 5b), but never by both together. 

Like many of the tannaim and like many other promi- 
nent amoraim, R. Johanan’s life quickly became the subject of 
numerous aggadot, which developed and changed as the sto- 
ries were told and retold, each time in accordance with the 
literary and theological aims of the different storytellers. As 
a result it is difficult to give a precise account even of those 
few events from R. Johanan’s life which are actually related in 
talmudic sources, since they are often reported in various ways 
in different versions of the same story. Similarly, R. Johanan’s 
own halakhic and aggadic teachings were subjected to intense 
scrutiny, not only by his immediate disciples, but also by virtu- 
ally all subsequent scholars. This process of study and analysis 
gave rise to varying and often conflicting interpretations of 
his words. These differing interpretations in turn were formu- 
lated as independent and sometimes contradictory statements, 
and then disseminated under R. Johanan’s name (see, for 
example, Wald, Pesahim 111, 59-65). This problem is further 
compounded by the fact that in the eyes of the Babylonian 
Talmud virtually any authoritative tradition deriving from 
the Land of Israel may come to be ascribed to R. Johanan, 
whether he was the original author of the statement or not. 
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For example, the halakhic statement ascribed to R. Johanan 
in TB, Shabbat 73b top, is virtually identical to the anony- 
mous tannaitic statement found in Tosefta Shab. 8:3 (see Wald, 
Shabbat vii, sugya 11). Similarly, the famous aggadic state- 
ment ascribed to R. Johanan in TB, Git. 56a, “The humility of 
R. Zekharia b. Avkulas destroyed our Temple, burned our 
Holy of Holies, and exiled us from our land,” is in fact a 
slightly expanded version of the statement of the tanna R. Yose 
found in Tosefta Shab. 16:7 (see Five Sugyot, 106-111). After 
describing in outline the life and career of R. Johanan as it 
is reflected in talmudic sources, we will examine a few of the 
problems involved in the critical evaluation of these tradi- 
tions, using one halakhic tradition and one aggadic tradition 
as examples. 

Apparently born at Sepphoris, Johanan was said to be 
descended from the tribe of Joseph (Ber. 20a). According 
to the Babylonian Talmud, his father died before his birth 
and his mother in childbirth (Kid. 31b), and according to the 
Jerusalem Talmud R. Johanan was raised by his grandfather 
(TJ, Maas. 1:2, 48d). One tradition relates that R. Johanan in- 
herited fields and vineyards from his parents, all of which he 
sold to support himself during his student years, claiming that 
he was disposing of objects created in six days to acquire the 
Torah, which was given in 40 days (Song R. 8:7). While this 
source represents him as having chosen poverty voluntarily, 
another mentions his poverty without any such qualification 
(Taanit 21a). These representations of R. Yohanan as a strug- 
gling scholar are consistent with his view - quoted by R. Ab- 
bahu - that a talmid hakham is one who neglects his business 
for study (Tj, Moed Katan 3:7, 83b). According to the Babylo- 
nian Talmud, R. Johanan’s family life was marred by tragedy, 
and during his lifetime he buried ten of his sons. He is said 
to have retained a “bone” (according to the commentaries “a 
tooth”) of the last of his sons, showing it to people in mourn- 
ing to induce in them a spirit of resignation such as he himself 
had found in his successive bereavements (Ber. 5b; Arukh ad. 
loc.). In a parallel version of this aggadah (Song R. 2), however, 
there is no mention either of this tragedy or of this particular 
practice, and in another source reference is made to the mar- 
riage of a daughter who survived (Kid. 71b). 

The Babylonian Talmud states that in his youth he stud- 
ied with *Judah ha-Nasi for a short time, although R. Johanan 
apparently could not then comprehend his master’s teachings 
(Hul. 137b). Nevertheless, according to this aggadah, Judah 
recognized Johanan’s talents and predicted that he would be 
a leading teacher in Israel (Pes. 3b; cf. Yoma 82b). His primary 
teachers were R. *Yannai (BB 154); TJ, Ket. 9:5, 33b), and *Os- 
haiah Rabbah (Eruv. 53a; TJ, Ter. 10:3, 47a). From Hanina b. 
Hama, he apparently received homiletic traditions on almost 
all the biblical books, as we are told that Hanina once noticed 
unusually large crowds hurrying by to hear R. Johanan’s lec- 
tures on the aggadah; whereupon Hanina thanked God for 
permitting him to see his life’s work bearing such blessed fruit 
(tJ, Hor. 3:7, 48b). Johanan also is described as having mas- 
tered the mystical traditions of the Merkabah (Hag. 13a), the 
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science of intercalating months (TJ, RH 2:6, 58a, b), and medi- 
cine (Shab. 109b; 110b). 

R. Johanan began teaching in his native city, Sepphoris, in 
the yeshivah of R. Bana‘ah, and his classes became very popu- 
lar. Later, R. Johanan opened his own academy in Tiberias (Ty, 
Bezah 1:1, 60a) which soon attracted the most gifted students 
of his generation, among whom were Abbahu, Ammi, Assi 11, 
Eleazar b. Pedat, Hiyya b. Abba, Yose b. Haninah, and Simeon 
b. Abba. His disciples spread his teachings, and R. Johanan 
also visited other localities, deciding questions of law there 
(Ket. 7a; Yev. 64b). His fame spread afar, and in certain circles 
in the Diaspora the impact of his teaching was felt almost as 
strongly as in his native land (Z.M. Dor). 

According to a tradition in the Babylonian Talmud, R. 
Johanan recognized no authority outside Erez Israel except 
for *Rav, with whom he corresponded, addressing him as “our 
master in Babylon.” After Rav’s death, R. Johanan addressed 
his colleague, Samuel, as “our colleague in Babylon.” However, 
after Samuel had sent him his calendar calculations and re- 
sponsa concerning terefah, R. Johanan reportedly exclaimed 
that Samuel was also his master. He therefore resolved to visit 
Samuel, but to spare him from the hardships of the long jour- 
ney to Babylon, “God caused him incorrectly to believe that 
Samuel had in the meantime died” (Hul. 95b). 

R. Johanan is represented not only as authoritative among 
other rabbis (cf. TJ, Ber. 8:1, 12a), but also outside of rabbinic 
circles. A litigant in Antioch is said to have agreed in advance 
of adjudication to abide by whatever R. Johanan decided (J, 
Sanh. 3:2, 21a), while another source stresses his popularity 
as a preacher (TJ, Hor. 3:7, 48b; TJ, BM 2:11, 8d). R. Johanan 
is also described as giving orders to the Kifra synagogue (TJ, 
RH 4:4, 59c) and to midwives (TJ, Shab 9:3, 12a), descriptions 
which presuppose some degree of receptivity on the part of 
the persons and communities in question. 

R. Johanan is also represented as a man of affairs. He is 
described as having enjoyed the regard of the archon of Sep- 
phoris (TJ, Ber. 5:1, 9a), and he is also represented as having 
regard for the honor of the patriarchate (e.g., Gen R. 97:48, 
Theodor-Albeck, p. 1245). R. Johanan reportedly felt that 
there should only be one leader in a generation (Sanhedrin 
8a) - presumably the patriarch - whom he is also represented 
as urging to dress in a manner more appropriate to his office 
(ry, Sanh. 2:5, 20c). On one occasion when the patriarchal 
house was late in informing R. Johanan and Resh Lakish of 
the proclamation of a public fast, R. Johanan insisted that 
they nevertheless had to observe it, since - presumably as the 
patriarch’s subjects — they were legally presumed to have ac- 
cepted the fast when it was proclaimed (Ta’an. 24a). R. Johanan 
also reportedly made a journey to perform a service on be- 
half of the patriarch (Tj, Av. Zar. 2:4, 41b). Descriptions of R. 
Johanan’s willingness to submit to the authority of the patri- 
arch may be connected to the accounts of how he was able 
to mediate between the patriarch and Resh Lakish (TJ, Sanh. 
2:1, 19d-20a; TJ, Hor. 3:2, 47a), and how he had the stature to 
intervene in a conflict involving two of the most prominent 
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families in Sepphoris (TJ, Shab. 12:3, 13c). R. Johanan also re- 
portedly used his connections with the patriarchate in order 
to begin integrating rabbinic scholars into the patriarchal 
bureaucracy, as well as into positions of communal leader- 
ship. R. Johanan’s students continued his policy of appointing 
scholars for such posts. This expansion of R. Johanan’s influ- 
ence into the political realm may account at least in part for 
his influence over Palestinian rabbinism overall. The Talmud 
also ascribes to R. Johanan’s an almost unbounded respect 
for the previous generations of scholars, quoting him as say- 
ing that “the hearts of the ancients were like the larger outer 
door to the Temple [ulam], but that of the later generations 
is like the smaller inner door [heikhal], while ours is like the 
eye of a fine needle” (Er. 53a), and that “the fingernail of the 
earlier generations is better than the whole body of the later 
generations” (Yoma 9b). 

In addition to his numerous halakhic and aggadic state- 
ments (memrot), which touch on virtually every aspect of tal- 
mudic law and lore, the Babylonian Talmud also ascribes to 
R. Johanan a number of general rules which were accepted 
as authoritative in determining the halakhah. (e.g., Sanh. 31a, 
Er. 46b). One notable example of this sort of statement is the 
widely quoted (cf. the list in the margin of Shab. 46a) prin- 
ciple that “the halakhah is in accordance with an anonymous 
Mishnah.” Nevertheless, it is difficult to accept the accuracy 
of this tradition on face value. In every case where this state- 
ment is quoted in the Babylonian Talmud, it is contradicted 
by another explicit statement of R. Johanan in which he de- 
cides the halakhah in opposition to the view of an anonymous 
Mishnah. In many cases the Talmud manages to “resolve” 
these contradictions, but some of these resolutions require 
textual emendations (Shab. 147b, 157b), some involve explic- 
itly forced interpretations (Shab. 46a, 112b), and some remain 
unresolved (Yev. 16b, Nid. 56b). 

The source of this problematic tradition can be traced 
to a passage in the Jerusalem Talmud, (Yev. 4:11, 6b; cf. TB, 
Yev. 42b-43a, and TJ, Taan. 2:14, 66a; Meg. 1:4, 70d), where 
R. Johanan decided the halakhah in favor of the position of R. 
Jose, and in opposition to an anonymous halakhic position, 
both of which are brought in Mishnah Yev. 4:11. The Jerusalem 
Talmud explains that R. Johanan did not consider an anony- 
mous halakhah binding unless it represented the position of 
the majority of scholars, whereas in this case the anonymous 
halakhah was only the opinion of R. Meir. Further on the 
Jerusalem Talmud indeed quotes a tradition in the name of 
R. Eleazar, according to which the halakhah always follows 
the anonymous position of the Mishnah, even when it is only 
the view of an individual tanna. It is clear, however, that this 
is not the view of R. Johanan himself, but rather only of his 
disciple R. Eleazar. 

Why then was this tradition ascribed to R. Johanan in 
the Babylonian Talmud? The answer to this question can be 
found in another statement by R. Johanan in the Jerusalem 
Talmud there (TJ, Yev. 4:11, 6b): “R. Johanan said: Any place 
where [Rabbi] taught an anonymous Mishnah, that [anon- 
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ymous Mishnah] is [presumed to represent] the majority 
position, until one receives explicit information from one’s 
teacher [to the contrary].” Assuming that the halakhah is 
generally in accordance with the majority opinion, one could 
summarize R. Johanan’s rather convoluted statement in the 
following way: “The halakhah is in accordance with an anon- 
ymous Mishnah” - but only if one recalls that R. Johanan’s 
statement is not a universal and binding legal rule, but rather 
a generalization, which may serve as a legal presumption, so 
long as it has not been contradicted by other evidence. When 
this simplified, but still correct, version of this tradition was 
transmitted to Babylonia, however, these qualifications were 
blurred or lost altogether, and it was interpreted as a univer- 
sal and binding legal rule: “the halakhah is [always] in ac- 
cordance with an anonymous Mishnah’” - as if R. Johanan 
himself agreed with the position of his disciple R. Eleazar! 
As a result of the conflation of these two traditions, a con- 
tradiction arose between this tradition (as understood by the 
Babylonian Talmud) and more than 20 other explicit rulings 
ascribed in the Babylonian Talmud to R. Johanan, in which 
he decided the halakhah in opposition to the position of an 
anonymous Mishnah. 

Similar problems arise when one tries to trace the origin 
and to verify the authenticity of aggadic traditions relating to 
R. Johanan. Talmudic storytellers frequently elaborated and 
reformulated historical traditions, transferred stories from 
one narrative to another, and even from one historical figure 
to another. For example, the Talmud In TB, BM 84a provides a 
detailed account of the manner in which R. Johanan first met 
his life-long study partner, R. *Simeon b. Lakish (Resh Lak- 
ish), and of the tragic events surrounding their deaths. We 
are told there that R. Johanan was once bathing in the Jordan, 
when Resh Lakish, who at that time was a highway robber 
by profession, passed by. Resh Lakish was so impressed with 
R. Johanan’s beauty that he “jumped over the Jordan” to get 
a better look. R. Johanan was so impressed by Resh Lakish’s 
physical strength that he said to him: “Your strength should 
be devoted to the study of Torah.” Resh Lakish replied: “Your 
beauty should be devoted to women.” Johanan responded: “If 
you come back with me [to study Torah], I will give you my 
sister [in marriage], who is even more beautiful than I am” 
As soon as Resh Lakish agreed to return and study Torah, he 
lost all his physical strength, and was unable to jump back 
across the Jordan in order to bring his things. The story then 
breaks off and picks up some years later, with R. Johanan 
and Resh Lakish engaged in a dispute over the halakhic sta- 
tus of various weapons — “The sword, the dagger,’ etc. - in 
which Resh Lakish disagreed with R. Johanan’s view as to 
when such weapons are considered finished and ready for 
use. R. Johanan quipped that Resh Lakish’s apparent exper- 
tise in this matter would seem to be due to his former occu- 
pation as a highway robber. Resh Lakish was taken aback by 
this insensitive reference to his former life of crime, became 
despondent and eventually died. R. Johanan, in turn, also be- 
came increasingly despondent, not so much because he had 
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caused the death of his lifelong friend, but rather because he 
was unable to learn Torah effectively without the assistance 
of an aggressive study partner like Resh Lakish, who was al- 
ways both willing and able to challenge him on every point. 
R. Johanan’s mental state eventually deteriorated into insan- 
ity, whereupon R. Johanan’s colleagues prayed for him that he 
might find peace - and so he died. 

This story is fascinating in many respects, but it is also 
highly suspect as a report of events that supposedly occurred 
in the lives of these two scholars. The opening scenario is re- 
markably similar to another story found in Song R. 2, in which 
a member of Rabban Gamaliel’s household, who is described 
as possessing superhuman strength, becomes enfeebled as 
soon as he begins to learn Torah. Even R. Johanan’s com- 
ment to Resh Lakish in the Babylonian Talmud is remarkably 
similar to Rabban Gamaliel’s words there: “You have all this 
great strength (hela), and you do not learn Torah (oraita)?” 
(Song R.) = “Your strength (helakh), should be devoted to 
the study of Torah (J-oraita)? Also, the story of R. Johanan’s 
pathetic inability to study Torah in the absence of Resh Lak- 
ish is the subject of another, very different, aggadah found in 
Yerushalmi Sanh. 2, 19d and Hor. 3, 47a (see Friedman, Rav 
Kahana, 265-67). Moreover, the entire halakhic discussion 
between R. Johanan and Resh Lakish in this story seems arti- 
ficial and somewhat improbable (cf. Tosefot BM 84b bottom). 
Finally, the striking description of R. Johanan’s insanity and 
resulting death are not reflected in any parallel description of 
R. Johanan’s death (cf. MK 25b; TJ, Kil. 9:3, 32b, Ket. 12:3, 35a; 
Gen. R. 100:2, Theodor-Albeck 1285). 

The lives of great figures such as R. Johanan inevitably 
become enmeshed in a web of legend, as their teachings are 
subjected to reinterpretation and reformulation. It is often dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to disentangle the more original el- 
ements of these traditions from later accretions and elabora- 
tions. Notwithstanding these difficulties, these traditions bear 
clear witness to the enormity of the achievement and legacy 
which R. Johanan left to posterity. 
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[Stephen G. Wald and Alyssia Gray (274 ed.)] 


JOHANAN BEN NURI (first half of the second century), 
tanna. Johanan lived in Bet Shearim (Tosef., Ter. 7:14; ibid., 
Suk. 2:2) and was also in Ginnegar and Sepphoris. His teacher 
was apparently *Eliezer b. Hyrcanus, since he transmits sev- 
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eral sayings in his name and engaged in discussions in his 
presence (Tosef., Kelim, BK 6:3; et al.). During the war of Lu- 
cius *Quietus (115-17 C.E.), Johanan was in Sepphoris in the 
company of outstanding scholars (Tosef., Kelim, BB 2:2). He 
had great influence in molding the laws and customs of the 
Jews of Galilee, who followed his rulings, in contrast to Judea 
where they followed *Akiva (TJ, RH 4:6). Despite the fact that 
*Joshua b. Hananiah praised him for his great knowledge and 
as one who “was able to estimate the number of drops of water 
in the sea,’ he was extremely poor and “went out with the last 
of the gleaners to bring home his living for the whole year” 
(TJ, Pe'ah 8:1). Even after Rabban *Gamaliel appointed him a 
member of the Sanhedrin, he continued to behave with sim- 
plicity: “It happened that Rabban Gamaliel promoted Johanan 
b. Nuri and Eleazer b. Hisma, and the disciples did not rec- 
ognize them. In the evening they took their place among the 
disciples... [Rabban Gamaliel] entered and found them sitting 
among the pupils. He said to them: “You have already shown 
publicly that you deserve no position of authority. In the past 
you were your own masters, henceforth you are servants sub- 
ject to the community” (Sif. Deut. 16; and cf. Hor. 10a). He is 
frequently mentioned in the Mishnah, chiefly in discussions 
with Akiva with whom he was intimate. Johanan b. Nuri said: 
“T call heaven and earth as witnesses that on more than five 
occasions Akiva was criticized because of me before Gama- 
liel in Jabneh, because I complained about him and Gamaliel 
rebuked him, but despite that I know that his affection for me 
grew” (Sif. Deut. 1). He is frequently mentioned as conveying 
the teaching of the scholars of Jabneh to the older scholars of 
Galilee (Tosef., BB 2:10; ibid., Oho. 5:8; et al.). His halakhot 
are frequently mentioned in the Mishnah and baraita and 
he was called “a basket of halakhot” (ARN’ 18-68). Johanan 
b. Beroka is referred to as one of his pupils (Tosef. Ter. 7:14), 
and Yose transmitted halakhot in his name (Ket. 1:10; et al.). 
He was still alive after the *Bar Kokhba war and the fall of 
Bethar (Yev. 14:2-15:1), and Judah ha-Nasi still went to visit 
him in Bet Shearim (Tosef. Suk. 2:2; see Lieberman, Tosefta 
ki-Feshutah, 4, 850/51). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frankel, Mishnah (1923), 130-2; J. Brill, Mevo 
ha-Mishnah, 1 (1876), 122-5; Hyman, Toledot, s.v.; L.A. Rosenthal, in: 


Hoffmann-Festschrift (1914), 234-40. 
[Shmuel Safrai] 


JOHANAN BEN TORTA (first half of the second century), 
tanna, a contemporary of *Akiva. Only one statement by him 
is known, in which he gives the reasons for the destruction of 
the Temple. “Why was Shiloh destroyed? Because of the con- 
tempt in which the sacred objects there were held. Why was 
the first Temple destroyed? Because of three evil things which 
prevailed then - idolatry, immorality, and bloodshed. But in 
the period of the Second Temple we know that they labored 
in Torah and were careful to give tithes; why then were they 
exiled? Because they loved wealth and hated one another. 
This is to teach thee that hatred of one’s fellow men is consid- 
ered by God as grave as idolatry, immorality, and bloodshed” 
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(Tosef. Men. 13:22, cf. Yoma ga, b). Johanan b. Torta vigor- 
ously opposed Akiva’s acceptance of Bar Kokhba as the Mes- 
siah, saying to him, “Akiva! Grass shall grow from your jaws 
before the son of David appears” (TJ, Taan. 4:8, 68d). Accord- 
ing to a late aggadah, Johanan was a proselyte who became 
converted when he saw that the cow he bought from a Jew 
refused to work on the Sabbath (pr, Parah, 56b-57a). This, 
however, would appear to be merely a homiletical interpre- 
tation based on his name (torta, “cow”) which, in fact, refers 
to his birthplace. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Tann.; Alon, Toledot, 2 (1957), 42. 
[Shmuel Safrai] 


JOHANAN BEN ZAKKAI (first century c.£.), tanna, con- 
sidered in talmudic tradition the leading sage at the end of the 
Second Temple period and the years immediately following 
the destruction of the Temple. Johanan b. Zakkai’s personality 
and work are depicted in a blend of fact and legend, neither 
of which gives information concerning his family or place of 
origin. Compared to Moses and *Hillel before and to *Akiva 
after him, Johanan is said to have lived 120 years, divided into 
three periods: “For 40 years he was in business, 40 years he 
studied, and 40 years he taught” (Sif. Deut. 357; RH 31b; Sanh. 
41a). In the chain of the tradition of the Oral Law it is men- 
tioned in general terms that he received the tradition from 
Hillel and *Shammai (Avot 2:8). Other statements, however, 
refer to him only as the pupil of Hillel, although these too 
contain no direct evidence of any discussions between them. 
According to a talmudic aggadah (TJ, Ned. 5:6, 39b, TB, Suk. 
28a, BB 1344; ARN'14, ARN? 28), Johanan was the least among 
Hillel’s many pupils, 80 according to some traditions, 160 ac- 
cording to others. Nevertheless, Hillel (according to Tj and 
ARN’) singled Johanan out on his deathbed, calling him “fa- 
ther of wisdom and father of the generations,” and according 
to another tradition (T3; cf. ARN’) “it was said of him that he 
did not leave unstudied the Bible and Mishnah, Talmud, hala- 
khah, and aggadah, exegetical details of the Torah and of the 
Scribes, inferences a minori ad majus and analogies, calendri- 
cal computations and gematriot, the speech of the ministering 
angels, of spirits, and of palm-trees, fullers’ parables and fox 
fables, and any matter great and small, ‘great’ meaning: maaseh 
merkavah (mystical speculation); ‘small’ meaning: the discus- 
sions of Abbaye and Rava.” 

Very little is known of Johanan’s activity as scholar or 
teacher in Jerusalem before the destruction. One talmudic 
aggadah states that for 40 years before the destruction of the 
Second Temple the doors of the heikhal (front part of the Tem- 
ple building) were locked at night and in the early morning 
were found open. Johanan b. Zakkai said to it: “Heikhal, why 
do you agitate us? We know that you will eventually be de- 
stroyed, as it is said [Zech. 11:1]: ‘Open thy doors, O Lebanon, 
that the fire may devour thy cedars’” (TJ, Yoma, 6:3, 43c; TB, 
Yoma 39b; and see Jos., Wars, 6:293). Another tradition (see 
Mid. Tan. on Deut. 26:13), tells of his relations with Rabban 
*Simeon b. Gamaliel, indicating that he occupied a special 
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place among the sages and filled a role - either with or with- 
out any particular title - alongside the nasi. 


Johanan and the Temple 

According to tradition Johanan expounded and taught “in the 
shadow of the Temple” (TJ, Av. Zar. 3:13, 43b; Pes. 26a), and it 
may be there that he came into contact with “the sons of high 
priests” mentioned in Ket. 13:2. On the other hand Johanan’s 
dispute there with Dosa ben Hyrcanus over the words of “the 
sons of high priests” may reflect a later stage in the develop- 
ment of this halakhah which occurred after the destruction. 
Tannaitic sources report a number of explicit disputes between 
Johanan and the Sadducees. In one, Johanan clashed openly 
with one of them and was able to give practical expression to 
the Pharisaic view (Tosef., Par. 3:8; and see Mish., Par. 3:7). 
The Mishnah also records a controversy between Johanan 
and the Sadducees on whether the Holy Scriptures “render 
the hands unclean” (Yad. 4:6). The other accounts of his dis- 
putes with them (BB 115b; and see Men. 65a; Meg. Ta’an. 338) 
are legendary in character. These accounts were apparently 
composed when the Sadducees had ceased to exist. By his ac- 
tive opposition to them Johanan undoubtedly sought to cur- 
tail their influence in the Temple and in its service. He was 
also opposed to the special privileges which the priests had 
arrogated to themselves, such as exempting themselves from 
paying the half shekel. Johanan declared against them: “Any 
priest who does not pay the shekel is guilty of a sin ...” (Shek. 
1:4; and see Maimonides’ Mishnah commentary, ad loc.). It 
was however clear to him that the sages were powerless to 
impose their views fully on the priests (Eduy. 8:3, 7). Never- 
theless he may have succeeded in increasing the number of 
Pharisaic priests who accepted his decisions (see Tosef., Oho. 
16:8; Tosef., Par. 10:2) and in influencing their ways and the 
order of the Temple service. 

No information is extant of the regulations issued by 
Johanan before the destruction of the Temple. The Mishnah 
(Sot. 9:9) does indeed declare that he discontinued the cer- 
emony of the ordeal of the bitter water which the woman 
suspected of adultery had to drink, but the passage “Rabban 
Johanan b. Zakkai discontinued it” was apparently not part of 
the original Mishnah, he having merely testified to its discon- 
tinuance on account of prevailing circumstances, as stated in 
the Tosefta (Sot. 14:1-2): “R. Johanan b. Zakkai said: With the 
increase in the number of murderers an end was put to the 
ceremony of breaking the heifer’s neck [Deut. 21:1ff.], for the 
ceremony of breaking the heifer’s neck applies only to a doubt- 
ful case, whereas now they murder openly. With the increase 
in the number of adulterers, an end was put to the ceremony 
of the bitter water, for the ceremony of the bitter water applies 
only to a doubtful case, whereas now there have already in- 
creased those who are openly guilty of it” 


As a Teacher 

Johanan’s chief activity was directed to spreading the knowl- 
edge of the Torah (RH 18a; Yev. 105a); but while regarding its 
study as the aim of man’s life, he warned that this did not jus- 
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tify claiming any credit for oneself: “If you have learnt much 
Torah, do not ascribe any merit to yourself, since it was for 
this that you were created” (Avot 2:8). Five of his pupils are 
mentioned by name: Eliezer b. Hyrcanus, Joshua b. Hananiah, 
Yose ha-Kohen, Simeon b. Nethanel, and Eleazar b. Arakh 
(ibid.), but frequently reference is made to his pupils without 
mentioning their names. He used the dialogue as his method 
of instruction. He asked questions of his pupils, probed their 
answers, and praised the correct reply (Avot 2:9). The earli- 
est tannaitic sources describe him as teaching halakhah and 
aggadah, ethics and the reasons for the commandments, and 
mysticism as well - maaseh bereshit and maaseh merkavah (see 
below). His tendency to base halakhot on biblical texts is evi- 
denced by his fear that “another generation is destined to pro- 
nounce clean a loaf that is unclean in the third degree on the 
ground that no text in the Torah declares it to be unclean” (Sot. 
5:2). A baraita (Tosef., BK 7:3 ff.) enumerates five things which 
R. Johanan b. Zakkai interpreted “as a kind of homer, an ex- 
pression that has not been satisfactorily explained. This baraita 
contains allegorical interpretations and homilies based on 
analogy, on an inference from a similarity of biblical phrases, 
and on a conclusion a minori ad majus. Their common feature 
is that they give reasons for biblical statements: “Why, of all 
the organs of his body, was it specifically the ear of the Hebrew 
servant who, although able to go free after six years’ service 
yet chose to continue serving his master, which was pierced? 
[Ex. 21:2-6]. Because the ear was the organ that heard at Mt. 
Sinai ‘for unto Me the children of Israel are servants’ [Lev. 
25:55] but this one elected to serve a human master. Therefore, 
declares the Bible, let his ear be perforated ... The Bible says 
[Deut. 27:5]: ‘And there shalt thou build ... an altar of stones; 
thou shalt lift up no iron tool upon them’ For fashioning the 
stones of the altar, which symbolizes atonement, iron is not 
to be used, since from it the sword, symbolizing calamity, is 
manufactured. If this applies to the altar which makes atone- 
ment between Israel and their Father in heaven, by a conclu- 
sion a minori ad majus, students of the Torah, who are the 
atonement of the world, should not be touched by any one of 
all the harmful agents” (Tosef., BK loc. cit.). 

Johanan’s method of minutely studying a biblical pas- 
sage, inquiring into its motivation, and finding the grounds 
for some detail which he then converts into a universal idea 
transcending the specific context of the passage, is evident also 
in his other expositions not designated “as a kind of homer? 
On the verse (Ex. 21:37: “he shall pay five oxen for an ox, and 
four sheep for a sheep,” he said: “Come and see to what extent 
God shows consideration for the dignity of human beings. For 
an ox, which walks with its legs, the thief pays fivefold; for a 
sheep, since he carries it, he pays only fourfold” (Tosef., BK 
7:10; Mekh., ed. Horowitz-Rabin, Nezikin, 12). In later sources 
mention is made of questions addressed to Johanan in the 
presence of his pupils by a Roman general who in the main 
posed problems raised by contradictory biblical passages (see 
Bek. 5a; TJ, Sanh. 1:7, 19 c-d; Num. R. 4:9). At times Johanan 
gave him an evasive answer, which failed to satisfy his pupils. 
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On one occasion when “he saw his disciples looking at one 
another, he said to them, “You are doubtless surprised that I 
should have dismissed him with a vague reply ..?” (Hul. 27b, 
and see Tos., ad loc.). On another occasion his pupils said to 
him: “Him you have dismissed with a vague reply, but to us 
what answer do you give?” (TJ, Sanh. 1:3, 19b). According to 
another tradition, a certain non-Jew once asked Johanan about 
the ceremony of the red heifer which “seems like sorcery.’ In 
this story, too, it is said that Johanan’s answer to the general 
failed to satisfy his pupils “who, when he left, said, ‘Our master, 
him you have dismissed with a trivial reply. What answer do 
you give us?’ He said to them, ‘By your life, a corpse does not 
defile nor does water make levitically clean, but it is the decree 
of the Holy One Blessed Be He who declared, I have issued an 
ordinance and enacted a decree, and you are not permitted to 
question My decree” (PdRx 71; Tanh., Hukkat, 8). 

Johanan is the first sage explicitly mentioned in tannaitic 
sources as having engaged in mysticism — standing at the head 
of a chain, as it were, of sages who engaged in the subject, 
given by Yose b. Judah of the latter half of the second century 
c.E. (Tosef., Hag. 2:2). Recent studies, however, have raised 
questions about the historical foundations of these traditions. 
They may have originated in an attempt of later tannaim to 
use the figure of Eleazar b. Arakh (otherwise largely ignored 
in tannaitic sources) as a prototype for the “sage who is able 
to achieve understanding though his own abilities” (Hag. 2:1), 
but nevertheless remains in need of the approval and supervi- 
sion of his master in order successfully to engage in mystical 
speculation (Goshen-Gottstein; Wald). Similarly, the tradi- 
tions concerning the “chain of mystical tradition” may have 
arisen out of a need to explain Akiva’s unique success in the 
mystical ascent to the pardes (Tosef. Hag. 2:3-4), leading the 
Tosefta to connect Akiva through R. Joshua to an officially 
sanctioned rabbinic mystical tradition (Rabban Johanan b. 
Zakkai), to which the other three — all of whom were harmed 
in one way or another during the mystical ascent - were not 
privy. All the same, these traditions concerning Johanan’s close 
connection with the origins of tannaitic mysticism are firmly 
rooted in the earliest sources, and they are progressively ex- 
panded and elaborated in later talmudic sources (Neusner, 
Development of a Legend, 247-52; Wald). Closely connected 
to these traditions are two statements ascribed to Johanan, 
the one describing the entrance to Gehinnom (Suk. 32b) and 
the other the size of the world (Hag. 13a; and see Pes. 94 a-b). 
Only very few of halakhot (Kelim 2:2, 17:16) report Johanan’s 
own wording. Remnants of his teaching have apparently been 
preserved in tractate Sotah, too, particularly in chapters 8 and 
9, in which there are many references to tannaim of the end 
of the Second Temple period. 


Aggadot of the Destruction 

Nothing is clearly known concerning Johanan’s attitude to the 
events that took place in Jerusalem during the tempestuous 
years preceding the destruction of the Second Temple. There 
is certainly no reason to believe that he belonged to the party 
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of the Zealots. Statements ascribed to him concerning the es- 
tablishment of peace “between nation and nation, between 
government and government, between family and family” 
(Mekh., Ba-Hodesh, 11) were certainly intended to promote 
peace for everyone, even for a heathen in the street (Ber. 17a), 
this being borne out by his admonition: “Do not be precipi- 
tate in tearing down the high places of the non-Jews, that you 
shall not rebuild them with your hands, that you shall not tear 
down those of bricks and they will tell you to make them of 
stones, those of stones and they will tell you to make them of 
wood” (Mid. Tan. on Deut. 12:2). Johanan may have expected 
a peaceful issue of the conflict and the preservation of Jeru- 
salem. According to amoraic and post-amoraic tradition, he 
even worked to this end, and only after becoming convinced 
that all hope was lost decided to leave the city. This aggadah 
has been preserved in four versions (ARN' 4, 22-24, ARN’, 19; 
Lam. R. 1:5, no. 31; Git. 56a—b), in which there are not a few 
substantial differences and variants. Various editorial interpo- 
lations reflecting the spirit of the narrator’s outlook can be dis- 
cerned in the different versions of this story, such as Johanan’s 
prophecy to Vespasian that the latter was destined to become 
emperor, ascribed by Josephus to himself (Wars, 3:399 ff.), as 
well as the motif emphasizing Johanan’s wisdom in the eyes 
of the non-Jews. All these sources agree that he succeeded in 
outwitting the extremists, left the besieged city, and arrived 
at Vespasian’s camp, probably in 68 c.£. Scholars have offered 
radically differing evaluations of the historical reliability of 
these traditions. Based on an analysis of extra-talmudic evi- 
dence, G. Alon rejected much of these traditions, while favor- 
ing certain elements - Johanan’s requests to the emperor — 
found only in Lam. R., largely because they fit well with his 
historical reconstruction. Others hold that the most prob- 
able tradition concerning his requests to the emperor is that 
preserved in the Babylonian Talmud, according to which he 
asked only that the sages of the generation be saved - Jabneh 
with its sages, the dynasty of Rabban Gamaliel, and R. Zadok 
— requests that were personal and circumscribed in charac- 
ter. Another, totally different approach to these traditions was 
begun with Neusner’s groundbreaking synoptic studies in his 
Development of a Legend (228-34), in which he argued that 
the version in Lam. R. is literarily dependent on the version 
in the Babylonian Talmud, thus negating its value as an inde- 
pendent source of reliable historical information. In general, 
Neusner’s literary and synoptic approach has led to a general 
reevaluation of the use of talmudic aggadah in the writing of 
history, with the emphasis moving away from the reconstruc- 
tion of actual concrete events - which are rarely the concern 
of the later amoraic and post-amoraic aggadah - toward the 
analysis of the development of talmudic legends themselves 
and the changing perspectives and agendas of the different 
later talmudic storytellers. While a recent study has tried to 
show that the differing versions found in ARN manuscripts 
preserve a number of relatively early fragmentary traditions 
(Kister), this in no way affects the evaluation of the historical 
reliability of these works as a whole. 
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According to the legend, the destruction of the Temple, 
which he foresaw, stunned Johanan no less than his contempo- 
raries, and his immediate reaction was one of profound grief: 
“Rabban Johanan sat and watched in the direction of the wall 
of Jerusalem to learn what was happening there, even as Eli 
sat upon his seat by the wayside watching [1 Sam. 4:13]. When 
R. Johanan b. Zakkai saw that the Temple was destroyed and 
the heikhal burnt, he stood and rent his garments, took off his 
tefillin, and sat weeping, as did his pupils with him” (ARN? 7, 
21). The cessation of the Temple service, one of the three things 
on which the world is based (Avot 1:2), led to a movement of 
excessive abstinence (Tosef., Sot. 15:11) and to a despair of the 
possibility of atoning for sins. Johanan took it upon himself 
to give guidance to the bewildered: “Once when R. Johanan 
b. Zakkai was leaving Jerusalem, R. Joshua was walking be- 
hind him and saw the Temple in ruins. R. Joshua said, “Woe 
is us that this has been destroyed, the place where atonement 
was made for the sins of Israel? ‘No, my son, do you not know 
that we have a means of making atonement that is like it? And 
what is it? It is deeds of love, as it is said [Hos. 6:6]: “For I de- 
sire kindness, and not sacrifice”’” (ARN' 4, 21). 

According to the aggadah, Johanan ascribed the destruc- 
tion of the Temple to Israel's failure to perform the will of God; 
but the aggadists were also witness to the consequences of the 
Jewish people having been delivered “into the hands of a low 
people” (Ket. 66b). This led to differing attitudes toward the 
charitable acts of the non-Jews. Thus, according to one tradi- 
tion, Johanan said: “Just as the sin and guilt offerings make 
atonement for Israel, so charity and kindness make atonement 
for the nations of the world” (BB 10b; see Dik. Sof., ad loc.). 
But, according to another post-talmudic tradition, Johanan 
praised his pupil Eleazar b. Arakh’s exposition of the verse 
(Prov. 14:34): “Righteousness exalteth a nation, but the kind- 
ness of the peoples is sin,” saying to his pupils, “I approve the 
words of Eleazar b. Arakh rather than yours, for he assigns 
charity and kindness to Israel and sins to the nations of the 
world” (pdRK 21). According to this view, after the destruction 
of the Temple the atonement of sins was denied not to Israel 
but to those who had destroyed it. 


Johanan at Jabneh 

According to these traditions, Johanan was not content merely 
with such expressions of consolation, but took concrete steps 
toward the renewal of the nation’s religious and national lead- 
ership by raising the prestige of the bet din at Jabneh. The tan- 
naitic traditions preserve a number of decrees established by 
Johanan, concerning the blowing of the shofar on Shabbat, the 
“day of waving,” the taking of the lulav outside of the Tem- 
ple, the acceptance of testimony concerning the new moon 
(Neusner, Development of a Legend, 206-9). These decrees 
all reflect the need to bring accepted halakhah in line with 
the changed circumstances after the destruction of the Tem- 
ple. However, only one of these decrees is linked explicitly to 
Jabneh, and then only according to one version of the tradi- 
tion (RH 4:1). Johanan is mentioned once in the context of a 
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halakhic debate at Jabneh, but he is not explicitly described 
as playing any official role (Shek. 1:4). On the other hand, the 
Mishnah (Shab. 16:7; 22:3) quotes two decisions which Johanan 
gave in Arav in Lower Galilee, and according to the amora 
Ulla, he lived there for 18 years, during which time these were 
the only two incidents which came before him - hence the 
statement ascribed to him complaining of the hatred of the 
Torah in Galilee (TJ, Shab. 16:7, 15d). Johanan’s name is con- 
nected in a tannaitic source (Tosef, Ma’as. 2:1) to another lo- 
cation - the village Beror Hayil - and a later talmudic tradi- 
tion (TB, Sanh. 32b) even describes Johanan as having had a 
“yeshivah” there. All this stands in sharp contrast to Rabban 
Gamaliel, who is regularly described as playing an official lead- 
ing role in the bet din at Jabneh (RH 2:8-9; Kelim 5:4; Tosef. 
Demai 2:6; Tosef. RH 2:11; Tosef. Sanh. 8:1). 

These facts have fueled a sharp scholarly debate over the 
question whether Johanan ever occupied the position of nasi, 
and if so, whether he was universally recognized or exercised 
full authority (see Frankel, Briiell, Halevy, Alon, Safrai). A 
moderate view of events might suggest that Johanan helped 
to prepare the groundwork for the eventual reestablishment of 
the office of nasi, under Rabban Gamaliel, who was accorded 
the recognition due to him as the legitimate heir of that of- 
fice. The date of Johanan’s death is unknown, but the esteem 
of the generations for his image and work was expressed in 
the mishnaic statement (Sot. 9:15) that “when R. Johanan b. 
Zakkai died, the luster of wisdom ceased.” 

The aggadah of the Bavli provides this moving account 
of his death: “When he fell ill, his disciples went to visit him. 
When R. Johanan b. Zakkai saw them, he began to weep. His 
disciples said to him: ‘Light of Israel, pillar of the right hand, 
mighty hammer! Why do you weep?’ He replied: ‘If I were 
being taken today before a human king who is here today 
and tomorrow in the grave, whose anger — if he is angry with 
me - does not last forever, who if he imprisons me does not 
imprison me forever, and who if he puts me to death does not 
put me to everlasting death, and whom I can persuade with 
words and bribe with money, even so I would weep. Now that 
I am being taken before the supreme King of Kings, who lives 
and endures for ever and ever, whose anger is an everlasting 
anger, who if He imprisons me imprisons me forever, who if 
He puts me to death puts me to death forever, and whom I 
cannot persuade with words or bribe with money - nay more, 
when there are two ways before me, one leading to Paradise 
and the other to Gehinnom, and | do not know by which I 
shall be taken, shall I not weep?’” It is possible that the refer- 
ence to appearing before an earthly king may be connected 
with his appearance before Vespasian. At the moment of his 
death, he said to his disciples: “Remove the vessels so that they 
shall not become unclean, and prepare a throne for Hezekiah 
the king of Judah who is coming to accompany me into the 
next world” (Ber. 28b). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Neusner, A Life of Rabban Yohanan ben 
Zakkai (1962, second revised edition 1970); idem, The Development 
of a Legend: Studies on the Traditions Concerning Yohanan ben Zakkai 
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[Encyclopaedia Hebraica / Stephen G. Wald (2"4 ed.)] 


JOHANAN HA-SANDELAR (first half of the second cen- 
tury C.E.), fanna, one of the last pupils of *Akiva (Ber. 22a; 
Gen. R. 61:3). Johanan’s surname may mean “the sandal- 
maker,’ though it has been suggested that his surname re- 
flects his place of origin (“of Alexandria”) and not his profes- 
sion (TJ, Hag. 3:1). Johanan is mentioned a number of times in 
the Mishnah and in the Tosefta, mainly discussing halakhah 
with the pupils of Akiva or transmitting it in his name. He is 
also mentioned in a tannaitic story, together with Eleazar b. 
Shammua, which relates that they “were on the way to Nisibis 
to Judah b. Bathyra to learn Torah from him, but when they 
reached Sidon and remembered the land of Israel, they raised 
their eyes, their tears flowed down, and they rent their gar- 
ments ... and said: dwelling in Erez Israel is equal to all the 
precepts of the Torah, and so returned to their own place” (Sif. 
Deut. 80). The aggadah tells that when Akiva was imprisoned 
after the Bar Kokhba War for teaching Torah, the sages sent 
Johanan to him to obtain an answer to a problem arising from 
the harsh realities of those days - as to whether *halizah is 
valid if not executed before the bet din. Johanan pretended to 
bea peddler and by this ruse was able to bring the answer from 
the prison that it was valid (TJ, Yev. 12:5). Similarly, Johanan 
is enumerated among the scholars who convened in the val- 
ley of Bet Rimmon in order to revive the study of Torah and 
communal life after the persecutions had abated (TJ, Hag. 3:1). 
His favorite maxim was: “Every assembly which is for the sake 
of Heaven will in the end be established, and every assembly 
which is not for the sake of Heaven will not in the end be es- 
tablished” (Avot 4:11). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Tann, 2; Hyman, Toledot, s.v. 


[Shmuel Safrai / Stephen G. Wald (24 ed.)] 


JOHANAN THE HASMONEAN (d. 161 B.c.£.), son of 
*Mattathias the Hasmonean and brother of Judah Maccabee, 
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Jonathan, Simeon, and Eleazar. If their names in 1 Macca- 
bees 2:2-5 are given in the order of their ages, he was the old- 
est son of Mattathias. His cognomen was “Gaddi” (alternate 
form “Gaddis” or “Gaddim”), the exact meaning of which is 
uncertain. The name Gaddi occurs in the Bible (Num. 13:11); 
some connect it with gad, “fortune,” and others with “grain” 
(or “produce”). Johanan did not play an important role in the 
Hasmonean wars. He appears only in the difficult period fol- 
lowing the death of Judah (160 B.c.£.), when he and his broth- 
ers were pursued by *Bacchides. He is referred to as “a leader 
of the multitude” (1 Macc. 9:35), an office whose meaning is 
unknown. He was sent by his brother Jonathan to the Nabate- 
ans to deposit a large quantity of baggage with them. On the 
way he was attacked by the sons of Ambri (in Jos., Ant. 13:11 
Amaraios) who dwelt in Madeba on the eastern bank of the 
Jordan but whose identity is not clear. They plundered the 
goods and killed Johanan and his men (1 Macc. 9:36ff.; Jos., 
ibid., 11ff.). Subsequently, Jonathan and Simeon made a sur- 
prise attack on the sons of Ambri while they were celebrating 
a wedding and avenged the blood of their brother by a mass 
slaughter (1 Macc. 9:37-42.). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schuerer, Gesch, 1 (1901), 223-4. 
[Uriel Rappaport] 


JOHANNESBURG, largest city in the Republic of *South 
Africa; center of the world’s most important gold producing 
industry. The city was founded in 1886, when gold was discov- 
ered on the Witwatersrand. The first Jewish inhabitants came 
mainly from Britain and Central Europe, but they were soon 
followed by immigrants from Eastern Europe, chiefly Lithu- 
ania, who later formed the bulk of the city’s Jewish population. 
Some leading Jews — most of them not recent East European 
immigrants —- were prominent among the “Uitlanders” whose 
demands for greater rights precipitated the South African War 
of 1899-1902. In 1896 there were 6,253 Jews in the city, more 
than half of them from Eastern Europe. By 1899 the Jewish 
population had risen to between 10,000 and 12,000. After the 
South African War ended the number increased rapidly, mak- 
ing the Johannesburg Jewish community the largest in South 
Africa, with half the country’s total Jewish population. In 2001 
Jews numbered approximately 48,000, about 66 percent of all 
Jews in South Africa. The vast majority live in the northern 
and northeastern suburbs. 

Jews have been prominent in Johannesburg life from its 
earliest days. They were among the leaders of the gold mining 
industry and helped build up the city as South Africa's com- 
mercial, industrial, and financial center. Prominent among 
the Jewish “Randlords” were the colorful Barney *Barnato, 
Solly *Joel, and Samuel *Marks. From the earliest days of lo- 
cal government Jews were members of the municipal coun- 
cils and Johannesburg had a long line of Jewish mayors, first 
of whom was Harry Graumann (1910). Jewish contributions 
to all aspects of cultural life have been considerable. Between 
the World Wars there was an active Yiddish theater with Sarah 
Sylvia as the leading actress. Four weekly Jewish newspapers 
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(one in Yiddish, others in English) were published in Johan- 
nesburg and three monthly journals - one in English and the 
others in Yiddish and Hebrew. Jews are well represented in the 
teaching staff and student body of the Witwatersrand Univer- 
sity and in the professions. 


Communal Life 

The first congregation in Johannesburg (the Witwatersrand 
Old Hebrew Congregation) was formed in 1887 and the first 
synagogue built in 1888. In 1892 the Johannesburg Hebrew 
Congregation built the Park Synagogue, which was opened 
by President Paul Kruger and served the community until the 
Great (Wolmarans Street) Synagogue was built. J.H. *Hertz 
was rabbi of the Old Hebrew Congregation (1898-1912); J.L. 
*Landau became rabbi of the Johannesburg Hebrew Congre- 
gation in 1903 and chief rabbi of the United Hebrew Congrega- 
tion in 1915. He was succeeded from 1945 to 1961 by L.L. *Rabi- 
nowitz and by B.M. *Casper in 1963. C.K. *Harris became 
chief rabbi of the whole of South Africa in 1988, a position he 
held until the end of 2004 when he was replaced by W. Gold- 
stein. After its foundation in 1892, the Johannesburg Orthodox 
Hebrew Congregation, whose members were primarily East- 
ern European immigrants, opened a synagogue the following 
year and moved to new premises (Beth Hamedrash Hagodal) 
in 1931. The first minister was Moshal Friedman and later 
incumbents were Isaac Kossowsky (1877-1951), who came 
to South Africa in 1933, and his son Michel (1908-1964). 
The growth of Johannesburg’s suburban areas led to the es- 
tablishment of many new congregations and synagogues. 
They numbered 55 in 1969, including three Reform temples, 
whose chief ministers have included rabbis Moses Cyrus 
Weiler (d. 2000) and Arthur Saul Super (d. 1979) and one 
Masorti congregation. There are 33 Orthodox synagogues, 
three Reform temples, and one Independent temple, affili- 
ated to the Conservative movement. There has been a large 
growth in the baal teshuvah movement (returnees to Judaism), 
and 27 small shtieblach (synagogues) function in and around 
Johannesburg. The Lubavitch movement has made inroads 
into the community since its establishment in 1972. Ohr So- 
mayach, Aish HaTorah, and Bnei Akiva also run highly suc- 
cessful programs. Bnei Akiva inaugurated a synagogue at its 
headquarters. 

Johannesburg has a number of educational institutions 
set up or supervised by the South African Board of Jewish 
Education: a seminary for training teachers; three King David 
primary and two high schools (with a total enrollment in 2001 
of 3,300). There are 18 Hebrew nursery schools. More intensive 
religious Jewish education is provided for approximately 2,000 
pupils by Yeshiva College, the Torah Academy of the Lubavitch 
Foundation, the Bais Yaakov Girls’ School, the Shaarei Torah 
Primary School, Yeshivas Toras Emes, Yeshiva Maharsha, the 
Johannesburg Cheder and Hirsch Lyons. Yeshiva College, 
the largest of these schools, began as a part-time yeshivah in 
1951 and became a full-time day school in 1958. The Menorah 
School (later called the Laila Bronner School) for girls was 
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added in 1969. In 2004, Yeshiva College had a total of 850 stu- 
dents from nursery age to matriculation. 

The United Hebrew Schools of Johannesburg provides 
Jewish education for pupils attending the government schools. 
Two religion schools are maintained by the S.A. United for 
Progressive Judaism in Johannesburg. There is a department 
of Hebrew with a full-time chair at the University of the Wit- 
watersrand. 

The Johannesburg Jewish Helping and Burial Society 
(Chevra Kaddisha) is the most important welfare institution 
in Johannesburg. Founded in 1887, in 2004 it incorporated a 
number of other important welfare institutions under its um- 
brella, amongst them the Jewish Women’s Benevolent Society, 
Jewish Community Services, the Arcadia Jewish Orphanage, 
and the two Jewish aged homes - Sandringham Gardens and 
Our Parents Home. Other important welfare institutions in- 
clude the free-loan societies the Witwatersrand Hebrew Be- 
nevolent Association (founded 1893) and the more recent 
Rambam Trust, the Selwyn Segal Home for Jewish Handi- 
capped (1959), Yad Aharon, Hatzollah (medical rescue), Kad- 
imah Occupational Centre, B’nai Brith, and Nechama (be- 
reavement counselling). 

Zionism took early root in Johannesburg. The South Af- 
rican Zionist Federation was formed there in 1898, and the 
Zionist Center built in 1958 became an important cultural cen- 
ter until it was eventually sold in 1999. The headquarters of all 
Jewish national and many semi-national institutions are situ- 
ated in Johannesburg. In addition to the three major organiza- 
tions — the South African Jewish Board of Deputies (sayBD), 
the South African Zionist Federation (sazF), and the South 
African Board of Jewish Education - a large number of other 
institutions have their head offices in the city. In 2000, the 
SAJBD, SAZF, Union of Jewish Women, Israel United Appeal- 
United Communal Fund and a number of smaller organiza- 
tions moved into single, shared premises, known as Beyachad. 
A range of welfare institutions, including the Chevra Kadisha 
and the South African Union of Jewish Students are affiliated 
to the sayBp. The Jewish community is not to be measured 
merely in terms of its numerical strength. The intensity of Jew- 
ish life and identity and its strong Zionist devotion is to many 
a model for community organization. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Herrman, History of the Jews in South Af- 
rica (1935), 238-40; P.H. Emden, Randlords (1935), passim; G. Saron 
and L. Hotz, Jews in South Africa (1955), index; L. Feldman, Yidn in 
Johannesburg (Yid., 1956); Bernstein, in: South Africa Jewish Year Book 
(1956), 29-39; M. Gitlin, The Vision Amazing (1950), index. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: M. Kaplan and M Robertson (eds.), Founders and Fol- 
lowers - Johannesburg Jewry, 1887-1915 (1991). 

[Louis Hotz and Gustav Saron / David Saks (2"4 ed.)] 


°JOHN, kings of Portugal. 

JOHN II (1455-1495), king of Portugal from 1481; one of 
the most distinguished Portuguese kings, he succeeded his 
father Alfonso v and became a most capable, but tyrannical 
ruler. He harshly repressed the feudal nobility, strengthened 
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the monarchy, and promoted his country to greatness. John 
captured Tangier from the Moors, and the Portuguese explo- 
ration of Africa was extended during his reign. Two years after 
John succeeded to the throne, Don Isaac *Abrabanel had to flee 
Portugal because of his relations with the duke of Braganza, 
who was executed by John with several other members of the 
nobility in 1483. After the expulsion of the Jews from Spain 
in 1492, John authorized many refugees to settle temporar- 
ily in Portugal, mainly out of financial considerations. About 
120,000 Jews then moved from Spain to Portugal, among 
them 600 wealthy families whom the king allowed to settle 
in his realm against payment of 100 ducats per head. Among 
the newcomers there was also Abraham *Zacuto who was ap- 
pointed physician and astronomer to the king. John further al- 
lowed numerous refugees to stay in Portugal for eight months 
on payment of eight gold cruzados each; those who remained 
after that period were to be considered slaves. This proviso 
was effectively implemented in 1493, when he ordered those 
exiles from Spain who had stayed on in Portugal to be sold as 
slaves. Their children were removed and many of them sent 
to the Santo Tomé islands off the African coast, where they 
died because of the harsh conditions. 

JOHN III (1502-1557), king of Portugal from 1521; son of 
Emanuel I, grandson of Ferdinand and Isabella, the Spanish 
monarchs, and brother-in-law of Emperor Charles v. In 1525 
David *Reuveni arrived in Portugal and succeeded in rous- 
ing the king’s interest in his fantastic projects. That year John 
asked the pope for permission to establish the Inquisition in 
Portugal, but this was delayed through negotiations by the 
*Marranos and their supporters with the pope. However, in 
1531 the king appointed the monk, Diego da Silva, head of the 
Inquisition in Portugal without waiting for papal authoriza- 
tion, which was given in 1536. In that year a tribunal of the 
Inquisition began activities in *Evora against the Marranos 
there. In 1547, after numerous Marranos had fled from Portu- 
gal, John revived the law enacted in 1499 prohibiting the Mar- 
ranos from leaving the country. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Kayserling, Geschichte der Juden in Por- 
tugal (1876), index s.v. Jodo; J. Mendes dos Remedios, Os Judeus em 
Portugal (1895), passim; N. Slouschz, Ha-Anusim be-Portugal (1932), 
passim; Roth, Marranos, index; Baron, Social’, 11 (1967), 245-6; 13 
(1969), 47 ff. 


°JOHN II (“The Good”; 1319-1364), king of France from 1350. 
His son *Charles v, who assumed the regency while John was 
in captivity in England, authorized the return of the Jews to 
France in 1359; it was largely due to their financial contribu- 
tions that John’s ransom could be paid to the English. This 
was probably the kernel of truth on which Gionnino Guc- 
cio of Siena, an impostor who claimed to be John 1 of France, 
based the story related in his memoirs, that he had received 
considerable sums from a Venetian Jew, Daniel, in return for 
promising to grant the Jews freedom of residence in France, 
once he was restored to the throne. Although John 11 con- 
firmed his son’s decree concerning the return of the Jews, he 
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renewed the obligation to wear the Jewish *badge in 1363. A 
draft ordinance, which apparently was never promulgated, or- 
dered the strict isolation of the Jews, prohibited theological 
disputations with Christians and possession of any books ex- 
cept the Bible, and, finally, ordered that circumcision should 
be delayed until children were able to answer questions con- 
cerning their faith. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: U. Robert, in: REJ, 6 (1882), 83; M. Jusselin, 
ibid., 54 (1907), 142f.; E.G. Leonard, Les Angevins de Naples (1954), 


390. 
[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


°“JOHN XXII (Jacques Duése; b. c. 1245), pope at Avignon, 
1316-34. Pragmatically adapting his attitude to suit the current 
situation, John xx11 could be called neither benevolent nor 
severe in his dealings with the Jews. He wished to encourage 
the conversion of the Jews and advised employing a convert 
with a perfect knowledge of Hebrew and Aramaic to teach 
these languages to Christians (1319); he also allowed converts 
to keep their possessions (1320). In 1320 he intervened on at 
least five occasions to protect the Jews from the *Pastoureaux. 
However, in this same year, he once more determined to seize 
the Talmud and other Jewish books and considered expelling 
the Jews from Church lands. Although the expulsion order 
was revoked on the payment of large sums by a delegation of 
Jews from Rome, John xx11 nevertheless proceeded to burn 
the Talmud in 1322, at the same time instituting local expul- 
sion orders. He confirmed the jurisdiction of the Inquisition 
over converts who, suspected of Judaizing practices, had found 
refuge in monasteries (1317; 1322); only when Church revenue 
from the Jews was endangered, as in Apulia in 1328, did John 
take back from the Inquisition, for a temporary period, the 
jurisdiction over the Jews. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Milano, Italia, 148; P. Browe, Judenmission 
im Mittelalter (1942), 208, 259; S. Grayzel, in: HUCA, 23 (1950/51), 


37-80. 
[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


"JOHN XXIII (1881-1963), pope 1958-63. Born Angelo Gi- 
useppe Roncalli, he convened the Second Vatican Council 
(1962-65) and raised the papacy to new popularity with his 
warm, friendly style after the severe formality of his predeces- 
sor, *Pius x11. He served as a parish priest and seminary pro- 
fessor from 1904 to 1925 in Bergamo, Italy, and was appointed 
archbishop and papal nuncio to Bulgaria and later apostolic 
delegate to Turkey by Pope Pius x1 (1922-39). While serving 
as nuncio in Istanbul, Turkey, during World War 11, Roncalli 
distributed quasi-official-looking documents and other papers 
for Jewish refugees seeking to enter Palestine, sending thou- 
sands of such documents also to the papal nuncio in Budapest, 
Angelo Ratti, who was working closely with Raoul *Wallen- 
berg and other neutral diplomats to save tens of thousands of 
Jewish lives. Roncalli intervened personally with the Queen 
of Bulgaria, a Catholic, eliciting her help in convincing her 
husband to protect the Jews of that country. 
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In 1944, he received the key post of France. When he saw 
a newsreel of the liberation of the death camp at Bergen-Bel- 
son, he is reported to have said: “This is the mystical body of 
Christ!” (a reference to Pope Pius x11’s encyclical on the nature 
of the Church). Roncalli was made primate of Venice and a 
cardinal in 1953. When Pius x11 died in 1958 after a long pon- 
tificate that began in 1939, the College of Cardinals looked for 
a candidate with a fresh touch and appeal, but who would not 
make any radical changes. Roncalli, popular with both the Ital- 
ian and French cardinals (then the two largest groups) and 77 
years old, seemed to fit the bill. In Venice, he was strict with 
his priests with regard to personal morality. He appeared de- 
cisive in making decisions quickly, relying on his faith in the 
Holy Spirit to guide him. Closer to the earth and the working 
community than his aristocratic predecessor, John did not see 
the world simply divided into simple good and evil (free world 
and communist), but was willing to work across the lines of 
division of the times, politically and theologically, startling 
many with his apertismo (policy of openness). He granted 
some 120 private audiences to Jewish individuals and groups, 
including representatives of the government of Israel, who 
were accorded the dignities of a state visit. 

In an early act of his papacy, in March 1959, John xxi1I 
suppressed the term “perfidious” from the Good Friday prayer, 
turning it into a “prayer for the Jews,” though it was not until 
after the Council that it ceased to be a prayer for their conver- 
sion. That same year, he ordered an end to an annual pilgrim- 
age to the shrine in *Deggendorf, Bavaria, where thousands 
of pilgrims came annually to “celebrate” the massacre in 1338 
of the town’s Jewish community. Also in 1959, he deleted from 
the Mass a petition made during the consecration referring 
to “the blood called upon (the Jews) of old,’ and from the rite 
of baptism the formula in which the baptized were to “abhor 
Jewish unbelief and reject the Hebrew error.” 

Finally in 1959, inspired, he said, by the Holy Spirit, John 
called for a world-wide synod of bishops, or Ecumenical 
Council. The Council he called was to be distinctive. It was not 
to condemn errors but to “open the windows” of the Church to 
the world and to other religions, an “aggiornamento” (updat- 
ing) of the whole life of the Church. John’s encyclicals, Mater 
et Magistra (1961) and Pacem in Terris (1963), established the 
spirit of the Council, just as Pope Pius x11’s Divino Afflante 
Spiritu and Mystici Corporis (both in 1943) established its theo- 
logical foundations by mandating the use of modern biblical 
scholarship in the former and offering a vision of the Church 
not as a hierarchy but a spiritual community. 

In 1960, receiving a delegation of American Jewish lead- 
ers, he was presented with a Torah scroll to express gratitude 
for the Jewish lives he had saved during the Holocaust, and 
replied: “We are all sons of the same heavenly Father. Among 
us there must ever be the brightness of love and its practice.” 
He concluded: “I am Joseph, your brother” (Genesis 45:4). In 
using his baptismal name, the pope was not only quoting the 
biblical self-revelation of Joseph to his brothers in Egypt, he 
was also making an unprecedented gesture of filial warmth to- 
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ward all Jews, who he considered deserved their full dignity as 
descendants of the Patriarchs of the Bible. It was a statement 
pregnant with theological implications. 

In October of 1960, John x x111 received French scholar 
Jules *Isaac, whose personal family losses during the Holo- 
caust had caused him to study the origins of antisemitism in 
Christianity’s ancient “teaching of contempt” against Judaism. 
He responded positively, placing the issue on the Council's 
agenda, and assigning Cardinal Augustine *Bea, s.J., a Ger- 
man biblical scholar and the pope’s own confessor. Indeed, 
the first formal request by Catholics that the Council consider 
directly the bond between the Church and the Jewish People 
came on April 24, 1960, when the Pontifical Biblical Institute 
of Rome presented its formal petitio. It argued on the basis of 
the Pauline epistles and the Council of Trent that it was part 
of “the deposit of faith” that the Jews could not be seen as “re- 
jected” by God or collectively guilty of the death of Jesus, de- 
spite the “erroneous interpretation of certain New Testament 
citations” over the centuries. After many adventures and the 
Pope's death, the statement, Nostra Aetate, was overwhelm- 
ingly approved by the Council Fathers on October 28, 1965. 
In just 15 Latin sentences, the document rejected the charge 
of Jewish guilt for the death of Jesus, established a new, posi- 
tive understanding of the Jewish People in covenant with 
God, and called on the Church to engage Jews in a “dialogue 
of mutual esteem.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Hebblethwaite, Pope John xxu11: Shep- 
herd of the Modern World (1985); P. Lapide, Three Popes and the Jews 


(1967). 
[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


JOHN THE BAPTIST, the forerunner (prodromus) of Christ. 
There are two main sources of data regarding the life of John: 
the Gospels, the earliest of which were in circulation during 
the latter part of the first century, and Josephus’ Jewish Antiq- 
uities, written following the fall of Jerusalem in 70 c.£. In ad- 
dition there are apocryphal texts, such as the Protevangelium 
of James, from the mid-second century. If one accepts the in- 
fancy narrative in Luke 1:5-80 as based on factual biographi- 
cal information, then John was born to parents (Zacharias 
and Elizabeth) from a priestly background. The oT allusions 
underline John the Baptist’s role as ushering in the NT and his 
birth to the elderly Zechariah and his barren wife Elizabeth (a 
parallel to Abraham and Sarah) served to indicate the divine 
origin of his conception. His relation to Jesus is emphasized 
even before they were born: when Elizabeth heard Mary’s 
greeting, her baby leaped in her womb (Luke 1:41). Even John’s 
name (meaning “God shows grace”) was given to him by the 
angel Gabriel. John’s mother and Mary, mother of Jesus, are 
assumed to be cousins, but the Greek word in Luke 1:36 is not 
very specific and indicates only that they were kinswomen. 
The house of Zacharias was situated in a “city of Judah” in the 
hilly country, presumably at *Bet Cherem west of Jerusalem, 
identified at En Kerem. The apocryphal Protevangelium of 
James has Elizabeth fleeing with her baby from Herod’s sol- 
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diers and hiding in a cave in the hilly country. Luke 1:80 sug- 
gests that the child John grew up in “wilderness places” before 
he came of age. It is unlikely that the child John would have 
been able to survive for very long in the inhospitable Judean 
Desert all by himself. Hence, there is nothing to support an 
oft-quoted theory that John was brought up by the *Essenes. 
Indeed, the Greek word eremos means a desolate or lonely 
region, i.e., a place that could be frequented by an occasional 
shepherd. Hence, there is no need to seek a childhood for 
John in a barren desert. John may have been brought up as a 
shepherd boy and as such would by necessity have spent spells 
of time by himself away from his parent's home (or from the 
house of the extended family if his parents had died). John 
wore an outer garment (an adderet) made of camel's skin and a 
leather girdle (Matthew 3:4; Mark 1:6), echoing the appearance 
of the Prophet Elijah (11 Kings 1:8). There is no evidence that 
John was a Nazarite (cf. Num 6:1-4) or that he led an ascetic 
life. The reference to John not eating bread or wine probably 
indicates that John preferred to eat foods that had not been 
processed by human hands and would not therefore be sus- 
ceptible to impurity. For this same reason John was said to 
have eaten locusts and honey (Matt. 3:4), both of which were 
regarded by his fellow Jews as pure items of food. 

In terms of chronology, it would appear that John was 
born before the death of *Herod the Great (i.e., in 4 B.C.E. at 
the latest) and that he was called on his mission to the Jordan 
River in the 15” year of Tiberius Caesar (Luke 3:1-2), which 
would have been in 28 or 26 c.£. if one counts from the time 
of Tiberius’ co-regency. It would appear therefore that we 
know nothing whatsoever about the events in John’s life be- 
tween the ages of 12, the time of his “shewing unto Israel” 
(Luke 1:80), and until he was about 30 and began his baptisms 
at the Jordan River. John evidently was attracted to the Jor- 
dan River because of its associations with the Prophet Elijah 
and his message was “repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand” (Matt. 3:2). 

John baptized his followers to signify the drowning of 
their old life and their emergence from the water into a new 
life. Significantly, John is mentioned particularly as baptiz- 
ing in the Jordan River, through which the 12 tribes of Israel 
passed into the promised land. John, like *Jesus later, imme- 
diately ran into conflict with the *Pharisees and *Sadducees 
for whom he had sharp words (Matt. 3:7-12). The Gospel of 
John relates that they asked him who he was; when John an- 
swered that he was neither the Christ nor the prophet Elijah, 
they queried his baptizing activities. John replied that he was 
baptizing in water only (“unto repentance,” Matt. 3:11), but 
that he was to be followed by one who would baptize with 
the Holy Spirit and fire (that is, eternal punishment, cf. Matt. 
3:11-12; John 1:19-28). According to the Gospels when John 
saw Jesus, he proclaimed him “the Lamb of God who takes 
away the sin of the world” and testified that he saw the Spirit 
descending as a dove out of heaven and abiding in him (at 
Jesus’ baptism) going so far as to declare that “this is the Son 
of God” (John 1:29-34). 
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Jesus himself appraised his forerunner in Matthew 11:7- 
15: John was much more than a prophet, surpassing his pre- 
decessors in greatness and comparable to Elijah. Neverthe- 
less, John’s generation did not accept him, alleging instead 
that he was demon-possessed (Matt. 11:17-18), as was later 
said of Jesus himself. John was beheaded at Machaerus by 
the tetrarch Herod Antipas, who imprisoned him in revenge 
for John’s condemnation of his incestuous marriage to his 
brother’s wife, Herodias (Luke 3:19-20). Herodias’ daughter 
danced for Herod, who rewarded her by offering her what- 
ever she wished. On the advice of her mother, she requested 
the head of John the Baptist on a platter. Herod, who enjoyed 
listening to John (Mark 6:20), was grieved at being required 
to execute him; but having given his oath before witnesses, 
he commanded that it be done (Matt. 14:1-13; Mark 6:14-29). 
Luke 9:7-9 relates that when Herod later heard that Jesus was 
being identified with the resurrected John, he became curious 
about the subject of the rumor. 

Recent archaeological work is shedding new light on 
John’s early baptism activities in the “wilderness places” (Luke 
1:80) and prior to his mission at the Jordan River. A cave was 
uncovered in 2000 at Suba/Tzova close to his traditional 
hometown at En Kerem (see *Bet Cherem) that was used in 
the early first century c.£. for ritual immersions in water, re- 
markably resembling John’s baptism procedures at the Jordan 
River as described in the Gospels. The cave at Suba brought to 
light cultic installations and a foot-anointing stone. The cave 
was used later in the Byzantine period as a memorial cave and 
drawings of John the Baptist and symbols of his relic head and 
arms were found inscribed on the walls. 

New archaeological work on the banks of the lower Jor- 
dan River has revealed churches of the Byzantine period, as 
well as sparse remains from the Roman period, associated 
with the traditional baptism spot. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Flusser, Tevilat Yeshu ve-Kat Midbar 
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(1968, reprinted in 2000); S. Gibson, The Cave of John the Baptist 


(2004). 
[Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


"JOHN CHRYSOSTOM (354-407), most distinguished 
*Church Father of the East and one of the most virulently 
anti-Jewish preachers. Born in Antioch, the son of pagan 
parents, he was baptized in 373 and ordained a priest in 384. 
His eight sermons (homilies) against the Jews were delivered 
during his first two years of preaching activity in Antioch 
(386-387). They were written down verbatim by his audience 
and subsequently circulated. Thus their great anti-Jewish in- 
fluence was felt beyond the period in which they were writ- 
ten. Chrysostom attacks not only the teachings of Judaism, but 
more especially the way of life and the views of contemporary 
Jews (incidentally, thereby giving valuable information on the 
life of Antioch Jewry in the fourth century and on the influ- 
ence they exerted on their non-Jewish environment), accus- 
ing them of missionary activity, which dangerously competed 
with that of the Christians. The defeated and dispersed Jews, 
he ironically adds, were becoming the teachers of the whole 
world. He criticized those Christians in Antioch who coop- 
erated with Jews in religious matters, kept the Sabbath, the 
“great fast,’ and other Jewish festivals; they even submitted to 
circumcision and participated in pilgrimages to Jewish holy 
places. Chrysostom claimed that on the Sabbaths and festivals 
the Jewish synagogue was full of Christians, especially Chris- 
tian women, who loved the solemnity of the Jewish liturgy, 
enjoyed listening to the shofar on Rosh Ha-Shanah, and ap- 
plauded famous preachers (according to contemporary cus- 
tom). Chrysostom attempted to defame the synagogue, which 
he compared to a pagan temple and which he represented to 
his audience as the source of all vices and heresies. In this con- 
nection he reported that actors appeared in the synagogues 
on Jewish festivals. His claim that among the Jews the priest- 
hood may be purchased and sold for money is specified by his 
biographer, Palladius, who writes that “the patriarch - as well 
as the head of the synagogue — is changed every year so as to 
replenish the cash-boxes.” In other respects as well, Chryso- 
stom, the pioneer of ascetic monkish life, criticized the Jews 
for their avarice and viciousness. He also testified to the Jew- 
ish influence on the judiciary of Antioch by reporting that 
Christians often took refuge in Jewish law courts and, when 
on oath, often used the Jewish oath formula. Even his sermons 
on the Maccabees were not in praise of the Jews, but in or- 
der to emphasize the difference between Jews and Christians, 
and it is not a mere coincidence that the destruction of the 
synagogue of Callinicon (also in Syria, cf. “Ambrose of Milan) 
took place immediately after a series of anti-Jewish sermons 
on the occasion of a procession in honor of the Maccabees 
in 388. 

After a short period of activity in Constantinople, Chrys- 
ostom fell victim to court intrigues and was deposed by Em- 
peror Arcadius. He then admitted that Jews, heretics, and 
pagans felt sorry for him, but Christians closed their hearts. 
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Whether this “confession” was only a rhetoric paradox, or 
whether there were really Jews in Constantinople who be- 
haved to him in a friendly manner, is hard to determine. Nor 
is it possible to decide if his downfall was not engineered by 
some influential Jews at Arcadius’ court. 

Like the writings of other Church Fathers, Chrysostom’s 
books contain various exegetical commentaries that concur 
with talmudic aggadah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: F Perles, in: Ben Chananja, 3 (1860), 569-71; 
Graetz, Hist, 2 (1893), 613-4; H. Lucas, Zur Geschichte der Juden im 
vierten Jahrhundert (1910), 7-11; H. Usener, Religionsgeschichtliche Un- 
tersuchungen (1911), 235-47; Juster, Juifs, 1 (1914), 62-63; 2 (1914), 114, 
125; B. Koetting, in: Kirche und Synagoge (1968), 158-65. 


[Yohanan (Hans) Lewy] 


JOHN (Johannan) THE ESSENE (d. 66 c.£.), patriot and 
leader, described by Josephus as a man of outstanding cour- 
age and sagacity. Already recognized for his ability at the be- 
ginning of the revolt against the Romans, he was placed in 
command of the province of Thamna by the revolutionary 
government. Shortly afterward, in association with Niger of 
Perea, the deputy governor of Idumea, and Silas the Babylo- 
nian, a trained soldier formerly in the service of King Agrippa 
(both of whom had distinguished themselves in the victory 
over *Cestius), he was put in charge of the disastrous expedi- 
tion against Ashkelon. 

He and Silas were killed in the first attack. It is doubtful 
if “the Essene” implies that he belonged to that body. It may 
mean “a man of Esse,’ i.e., Gerasa in Transjordan. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Wars, 2:567; 3:19; Klausner, Bayit Sheni, 


5 (19517), 309, index. 
[Cecil Roth] 


JOHN OF CAPUA (Johannes de Capua; 13" century), Ital- 
ian translator who lived in Rome during the pontificate of 
Bonifacius v111 (1294-1303). Probably born in Capua before 
1250, John of Capua, an apostate, is known for his translation 
of Kalila and Dimna from Hebrew into Latin. John translated 
this famous collection of tales, working on the basis of a previ- 
ous Hebrew version done from Arabic in the 12 century bya 
Jew named Joel. He worked on this Latin translation between 
1263 and 1278 and dedicated it to Cardinal Matteo Orsini. The 
work was thereafter widely known under its Latin name, Di- 
rectorium humanae vitae, alias parabolae antiquorum sapien- 
tium (“The Guide of Human Life, or Proverbs of the Ancient 
Sages”). The influence of the Directorium on the writers and 
collectors of fables with an ethical-didactic purpose was im- 
mense, and eminent writers and novelists dealt with this work 
until the 17" century. The Directorium was first published be- 
tween 1484 and 1493; a critical edition was established by F. 
Geissler only in 1960. John of Capua also translated — always 
from the Hebrew translations of the Arabic — treatises deal- 
ing with medicine, including the al-Taysir (“The Facilitation”), 
a treaty on pathology and therapeutics by Abu Marwan ibn 
Zuhr (1090-1162); several medical texts by Maimonides: “On 
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Hygiene” (De regimine sanitatis) dedicated to Bonifacius v111, 
“On the Causes of Accidents” (De causis accidentium), De 
haemorroidibus, on the initiative of one of the papal physi- 
cians and possibly also De coitu. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Uebersetzungen, 2 (1893), 
748, 772, 875-6, 981. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Geissler, in: Mitteilun- 
gen des Instituts fuer Orientforschung, 9 (1963), 433-61; M. Zonta, in: 
Dizionario Biografico degli Italiani, vol. 55 (2000), 760-61. 


[Joseph Baruch Sermoneta / Alessandro Guetta (2™4 ed.)] 


JOHN OF GISCALA (Johanan ben Levi), a leader of the re- 
volt against Rome (66-70 c.£.). John was a native of *Giscala 
(Gush Halav) in Galilee. Little is known of him before the war. 
When the inhabitants of Tyre, Gadara, and others sacked and 
burned his native town, he rebuilt it and took revenge on the 
invaders. His realization that the Romans had stood by and 
even encouraged the invaders to attack Jews made him alter 
his former attitude of loyalty toward the Romans, and he be- 
gan to prepare Galilee for the coming struggle. In the spring 
of 66, *Josephus arrived as commander of Galilee and was 
soon involved with John in a conflict which developed into 
a lasting and bitter struggle. Josephus’ account is prejudiced 
by his personal animosity toward John, but he nevertheless 
gives credit to John’s efforts in preparing for the struggle. John 
suggested to Josephus that funds be provided from the sale 
of grain belonging to the Romans, and from olive oil sold to 
Jews in Syria. He presumably needed these funds for defense, 
although Josephus accuses him of desiring to use them for per- 
sonal purposes. Open conflict erupted between them at Tibe- 
rias when John learned that Josephus intended to restore the 
property plundered from the steward of King Agrippa, who 
was considered a Roman sympathizer. John’s supporters in- 
cluded many Galileans; fugitives from Tyre; men of Gabara, 
including their leader, Simon; Justus of Tiberias and his father 
Pistus; and the archon of Tiberias, *Joshua (Jesus) son of Sap- 
phas. John dispatched a delegation to Jerusalem, demanding 
that Josephus be dismissed from his position for failing to ful- 
fill his tasks loyally. This request was acceded to, according to 
Josephus, as a result of John’s bribery and exploitation of his 
friendship with *Simeon b. Gamaliel. Emissaries were sent to 
dismiss Josephus from his command and advise the citizens 
of Galilee to support John. Josephus ignored all this and went 
so far as to threaten John’s supporters. Josephus claims that he 
succeeded in weaning most of John’s followers away from him. 
John’s efforts to organize Galilee for war were unsuccessful 
and, with the exception of his native city, the whole province 
fell to the Romans. In the winter of 67, when Titus was at the 
gates of Giscala and offered terms of surrender, John seized 
on the intervening Sabbath as a pretext for delaying negotia- 
tions and escaped to Jerusalem. 


John in Jerusalem 

John encouraged the insurgents in Jerusalem to continue the 
war against Rome. At first he cooperated with *Anan b. Anan 
and members of the government. Relations between the Zeal- 
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ots and the government, however, steadily deteriorated and 
reached a crisis when *Phinehas (Phanni) b. Samuel, the high 
priest, was selected by lot. In the ensuing struggle the priestly 
circles aroused the people against the Zealots; John tried to 
serve as mediator. Josephus accused him of betraying the trust 
placed in him, but it seems that John became convinced that 
it was impossible to bridge the gulf between the two camps 
and went over to the side of the Zealots. He may possibly have 
been influenced by rumors that the moderate elements were 
thinking of surrendering the city to the Romans. On his ad- 
vice, the Zealots, who had fortified themselves in the Tem- 
ple, made common cause with the Idumeans and together 
overcame the moderates. The government of Jerusalem was 
thus concentrated in John’s hands, causing division for a time 
among the Zealots, as those in Jerusalem disapproved of the 
supremacy of the Galilean, and one of their leaders, *Eleazar 
b. Simeon, actually opposed John for a time. John gradually 
prevailed and the Jerusalem Zealots joined his camp. Josephus 
portrays the period of John’s rule in Jerusalem in the most 
somber terms, depicting complete anarchy and lack of regard 
for human life. Even if it is conceded that the Zealots avenged 
themselves on their opponents with scant regard for judicial 
procedure, John’s positive efforts to fortify the city and prop- 
erly equip it against the coming siege cannot be overlooked. 
His opponents, however, would not reconcile themselves to 
his victory and invited *Simeon Bar Giora to the city to head 
the opposing forces. Incessant internecine strife between the 
two leaders was checked in part, but not entirely, only when 
Titus appeared at the gates of the city. As the siege intensified, 
John did not hesitate to melt down the vessels of the Temple 
to provide weapons and used the Temple's supplies set aside 
for ritual purposes to ease the famine. With the city’s capture, 
John was among the prisoners taken to Rome and included 
in Titus’ triumphal victory procession. Simeon Bar Giora was 
apparently regarded by the Romans as the Jewish commander 
in chief and was executed, while John was sentenced to life 
imprisonment. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schuerer, Hist, 251f., 257f., 260, 262-73; 


Klausner, Bayit Sheni (1951), index s.v. Yohanan b. Levi; Josephus, 


index; C. Roth, Dead Sea Scrolls (1965), index. 
[Lea Roth] 


°JOHN PAUL II (1920-2005), pope from 1978 to 2005. Born 
Karol Wojtyla in Wadowice, Poland, he was a student in the 
University of Cracow when the Germans invaded Poland, 
effectively closing the university. Under the occupation he 
worked in a stone quarry, continuing his involvement with 
theatrical and literary circles that engaged in anti-Nazi re- 
sistance, and possibly helping Jews escape, while studying in 
an “underground” seminary. He established early and lasting 
friendships with Jews. Ordained a priest in 1946, Wojtla was 
sent to Rome, where he earned a doctorate of theology, with 
a thesis on St. John of the Cross. He then took a doctorate in 
philosophy at the Jagellonian University, with a dissertation 
on Max Scheler. He published numerous theological and phil- 
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JOHN PAUL II 


osophical articles and books of poetry, the latter often under 
the name “Jawien.” 

Consecrated auxiliary bishop of Cracow in 1958, he par- 
ticipated in the Second Vatican Council, where he was credited 
with the compromise that led to the document “The Church 
in the Modern World” (Gaudium et Spes). He became arch- 
bishop of Cracow in 1964 and cardinal in 1967. 

As pope, he continued the theological renewal begun by 
the Council, although his approaches were not without con- 
troversy, and wrote numerous encyclicals on Christ, human 
dignity, and various social issues. His support for the Polish 
labor movement, Solidarity, and other such groups in East- 
ern Europe, even while maintaining a diplomatic Ostpolitik, 
is credited as one of the factors leading to the collapse of So- 
viet hegemony. He traveled more widely throughout the world 
than any of his predecessors, invariably meeting with Chris- 
tian, Jewish, and other leaders of major world religions, many 
of whom he brought together in prayer in late 1986 in Assisi, 
Italy. In 1981 he survived an assassin’s bullet. He worked as- 
siduously for the cause of world peace. 

John Paul was the first pope to visit a death camp, *Aus- 
chwitz, in 1979. The Communist monument there, as at *Babi 
Yar, intentionally obscured the Jewish and Polish specificities 
of the camp, making it a memorial to humanity in general. 
Stones in different languages were set up representing the 
countries from which the victims came. The pope stopped and 
prayed at only two: first the Hebrew inscription, and then the 
Polish, subtly rebuking the memorial’s ideology. 

In 1986 the pope again made history by being the first 
since St. Peter to visit and pray in a synagogue, the Great Syn- 
agogue of Rome. He had condemned antisemitism as “sinful” 
earlier that year in Austria. At the synagogue, he affirmed the 
validity of Jewish faith and God’s covenant with the Jews: “The 
Jewish religion is not extrinsic to us, but in a certain way in- 
trinsic to our own religion. With Judaism, therefore, we have 
a relationship, which we do not have with any other religion. 
You are our dearly beloved brothers and, in a certain way, it 
can be said that you are our elder brothers.” Though some Jews 
thought this referred to Jacob usurping the divine promise 
from his elder brother, Esau, the reference was most likely to 
the parable of the prodigal son, in which the father reassures 
the elder son: “My son, you are here with me always; every- 
thing I have is yours” (Luke 15:31). 

In 1987 the pope met with the Jewish leadership of both 
Poland, which had the world’s largest Jewish community be- 
fore World War 11, and the United States. In Warsaw, he called 
Jewish witness to the Shoah a prophetic “warning voice for all 
humanity.” In the U.S. that same year, the pope called for the 
integration of Holocaust education on every level of Catholic 
education and for the world to recognize the right of the Jews 
“to a homeland,’ an important point in view of the infamous 
United Nations resolution attacking Zionism as “racism.” 

When the newly reunited Germany sent its first ambassa- 
dor to the Vatican in 1990, the pope for the first time spoke of 
“the heavy burden of guilt for the murder of the Jewish people” 
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that for Christians “must be an enduring call to repentance.” 
In December 1993 the Vatican and Israel entered into a “Fun- 
damental Agreement,’ exchanging ambassadors the next sum- 
mer. In 1994, too, the pope presided over a Shoah Day concert 
within the Vatican itself, yet another “first?” 

Controversies, many of them centered on Holocaust is- 
sues, also marked John Paul's long pontificate. The longest- 
running, the Auschwitz Convent controversy, began in early 
1986 and was not resolved until 1993 when the pope personally 
sent a letter to the Carmelite nuns to move to the new property 
a short distance away which had been built for them. They left, 
however, the large cross that had been in their garden, which 
came to be surrounded by numerous smaller crosses erected 
by some Polish Catholics. These were removed by the govern- 
ment on the eve of the pope's eighth trip to Poland in 1999, 
though the large cross remains. 

In summer 1987, only weeks before the Pope was to meet 
with representatives of the U.S. Jewish community, the world’s 
largest, a papal audience was arranged for the president of 
Austria, Kurt Waldheim, who had just been revealed to have 
been a member of the Nazi Party during World War 11, cre- 
ating a crisis that was resolved only by a meeting of Jewish 
leaders with the Pope at Castel Gandalfo ten days before the 
scheduled Miami meeting. 

Controversies have also revolved around candidates for 
sainthood, such as Edith Stein (a Roman Catholic nun who 
was a Jewish convert to Catholicism and died in Auschwitz 
because she was defined by the Nazis as a Jew), *Pius x1 (who 
raised in his household as a Catholic a Jewish boy forcibly 
taken from his parents on the word of a family maid that she 
had baptized him), Catherine Emmerich (a 19"* century nun 
whose reputed visions of Jesus’ death typified and intensified 
anti-Jewish elements found in passion plays in the period), 
Queen Isabella (see *Ferdinand and Isabella) of Spain (who 
ordered the expulsion of the Jews in 1492 and institutional- 
ized the Inquisition), and *Pius x11 (who served as pope dur- 
ing World War 11). 

In February of 2000, the pope led a Liturgy of Repentance 
in which he articulated the Church's repentance for the sins 
against Jews by Catholics over the centuries. Later that month 
the pope went to Israel. His predecessor, *Paul v1, had very 
briefly come to Jerusalem in 1964, entering Jerusalem without 
acknowledging the borders of the State of Israel, but this was 
the first extensive visit by a pope to the Jewish state. As was his 
custom, the pope kissed the soil of the land. The pope visited 
*Yad Vashem, Israel’s memorial to the victims of the Holo- 
caust, meeting there with a group of survivors. Finally, he went 
to the Western Wall, the last remnant of the Jerusalem Tem- 
ple. There, he placed a prayer of petition to the God of Israel. 


God of our fathers, 

you chose Abraham and his descendants 
to bring Your name to the nations: 

we are deeply saddened 

by the behavior of those 

who in the course of history 
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have caused these children of Yours to suffer 
and asking Your forgiveness 

we wish to commit ourselves 

to genuine brotherhood 

with the people of the Covenant 


John Paul died on April 2, 2005. He was succeeded by Pope 
Benedict xvi. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Fisher & L. Klenicki (ed.), Spiritual Pil- 


grimage: Pope John Paul 11 on Jews and Judaism 1979-1995 (1995); New 
Catholic Encyclopedia Jubilee Volume: The Wojtyla Years (2001). 


[Eugene J. Fisher (274 ed.)] 


"JOHNSON, LYNDON BAINES (1908-1973), 36" president 
of the United States. As Democratic floor leader, he opposed 
President Eisenhower's plan for sanctions against Israel after 
the 1956 Arab-Israel war. 

As president, Johnson was extremely effective in push- 
ing through Congress significant and far-reaching liberal 
measures which were strongly welcomed by Jews and other 
American minority groups to whom they were of obvious 
benefit. These “Great Society” programs sought to remove 
poverty, discrimination, and ignorance, and included im- 
portant welfare, civil rights, tax reduction, education, and 
employment legislation. As a result, the customary strong af- 
finity of American Jews for the Democratic Party, especially 
its liberal wing, continued under the Johnson administration. 
In the Middle East Johnson proved a friend to Israel. In ad- 
dition to providing political and economic support, he was 
instrumental in creating a joint U.S.-Israeli study program 
for a large water desalinization project to meet Israel's press- 
ing need for more fresh water. In 1966 he met with President 
Shazar of Israel who was on an unofficial visit to the U.S. At 
the time of the 1967 Six-Day War, he worked closely with the 
Soviet Union to prevent a major power confrontation, while 
at the same time firmly upholding Israel’s basic rights. Sub- 
sequently he withstood various pressures and continued to 
uphold Israel’s right to have “secure and agreed frontiers” as 
a precondition to her evacuating territories occupied as a re- 
sult of the Six-Day War. In 1968 he received the Israel premier 
Levi *Eshkol. Later that year Johnson announced that he had 
acceded to Eshkol’s request to supply Israel with Phantom jet 
planes. One of Johnson's close associates was the Texas busi- 


nessman J. *Novy. 
[Stanley L. Falk] 


JOIGNY (Heb. 7181’), town in the Yonne department, central 
France. The present Rue des Juifs is a reminder of the medi- 
eval Jewish community, known only through the scholars who 
originated there. Most important of these were the tosafists 
and exegetes Menahem b. Perez of Joigny (12 century) and 
*Yom Tov b. Isaac of Joigny (martyred at *York in 1190), a to- 
safist named Joseph, and an exegete, Samson. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 250-3; Urbach, Tosafot, in- 


dex s.v. the various tosafists. 
[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 
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JOKTAN 


JOKNEAM (Heb. 0Y3}??), royal Canaanite city near Mount 
Carmel. Jokneam appears in the list of Canaanite kings de- 
feated by Joshua (Josh. 12:22) and is already mentioned in the 
list of conquests of Thutmosis 111 in about 1469 B.C.E. (no. 113: 
‘n qn'm, “the spring of [Jo]kneam”). It was a levitical city of 
the Merari family (Josh. 21:34) in the territory of the tribe of 
Zebulun, whose boundaries reached as far as the “brook that 
is before Jokneam” (Josh. 19:11). Some scholars maintain that 
Solomons fifth district extended “as far as beyond” Jokneam, 
but the city Jokneam is in fact mentioned in this connection 
(1 Kings 4:12; cf. 1 Chron. 6:53). It was apparently destroyed by 
the Assyrian Tiglath-Pileser 111 in 733/2 B.c.E. and does not ap- 
pear in later sources. Eusebius called it Kammona, a village six 
Roman miles north of Legio (Lajjun - the mishnaic Kefar Ot- 
nay). It was called Caimont in Crusader times, when it was a fief 
of the royal domain with its own court of burgesses. Jokneam is 
identified with Tell Qamiin (today Tel Jokneam near the village 
of the same name), a prominent mound of 23% dunams which 
contains pottery from the Canaanite and Israelite periods. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


Contemporary Period 
Modern Jokneam is a semi-urban community and moshav 
on the southwestern rim of the Jezreel Valley. Jokneam was 
founded as a village in 1935 by settlers from various countries, 
Holland, Yemen, and Eastern Europe. After World War 11, de- 
mobilized soldiers joined the first settlers. Jokneam then ad- 
opted the form of a kefar shittufi, similar to a moshay, and later 
became affiliated with Ha-Mo/azah ha-Haklait. The inhabit- 
ants mainly engaged in farming intensive field, fruit (includ- 
ing melon), and garden crops, as well as raising livestock. In 
1968 the moshav had 440 inhabitants and at the end of 2002 it 
numbered 1,020 residents. In the first years of statehood, new 
immigrants received temporary, and later permanent housing 
at Jokneam. ‘The local labor force, which in the initial years 
had to rely mainly on public works, was eventually absorbed 
in metal and other industries. In 1967 the semi-urban settle- 
ment was separated from the moshav and in 1968 given mu- 
nicipal council status, at which time it had 3,640 inhabitants. 
By the end of 2002 the population had grown to 16,700. The 
municipality's jurisdiction includes 3 sq. mi. (8 sq. km.). 
[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abel, Geog, 2 (1938), 365-6; Albright, in: JBL, 
58 (1939), 184; EM, S.v. 


JOKTAN (Heb. 30/7”), younger son of Eber and brother of 
Peleg in the line of *Shem (Gen. 10:25; 1 Chron. 1:19). He fa- 
thered 13 sons or nations (Gen. 10:26-29; 1 Chron. 1:20-23), 
the names of most of which can be identified with Arabian 
tribes or place-names. Indeed, their settlements are said to 
have extended from Mesha which is in the north of Arabia to 
Sephar, the hill country to the east (Gen. 10:30). The origin of 
the name is uncertain. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Reuveni, Shem, Ham, ve-Yafet (1932), in- 
dex; J.A. Montgomery, Arabia and the Bible (1934), 37 ff.; B. Maisler, 
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JOLLES, JACOB ZEVI BEN NAPHTALI 


in: Zion, 11 (1946), 13; H.Z. Hirschberg, Yisrael ba-Arav (1946), 30-32; 
M.D. Cassuto, Commentary on Genesis, 2 (1964), 221. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: R. Hess, in: ABD, 3:935. 


JOLLES, JACOB ZEVI BEN NAPHTALI (c. 1778-1825), 
Galician talmudic scholar and kabbalist. Born in Przemysl, 
he served as rabbi in Glogow and Dinow. He leaned toward 
Hasidism, and was among the disciples of Jacob Isaac ha- 
Hozeh of Lublin. His most famous work was Melo ha-Ro’im 
(Zolkiew, 1838), an encyclopedic work on the rules and princi- 
ples of rabbinic law which made a great impression and was re- 
printed several times. His other published works are Hinnukh 
Beit Yehudah, a homiletic work in philosophic style (Warsaw, 
1869); Kehillat Yaakov, an encyclopedic treatment of kabbal- 
istic topics (Lemberg, 1870); Emet le- Yaakov, a homiletic work 
in hasidic style (Lemberg, 1884); Beit Vaad le-Hakhamim, a di- 
rectory of talmudic sages (Cracow, 1884); Parashat Derakhim 
Zuta, homiletic discourses (Cracow, 1885); Zikhron Yaakov 
vi- Yhudah also consisting of homiletic discourses (Munkacz, 
1928); and Yashresh Yaakov, on Kabbalah (New York, 1945). 
His notes and novellae on the Talmud are printed in the Vilna 
edition. Jolles composed many other books (27 are referred 
to in his foreword to Melo ha-Ro’im), but most of them have 
disappeared. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Walden, Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash, 1 


(1864), s.v.; Fuenn, Keneset, s.v. 
[Aryeh-Leib Kalish] 


JOLLES, ZECHARIAH ISAIAH (1816-1852), talmudic 
scholar and maskil. Jolles was born in Lemberg. He corre- 
sponded with the great contemporary rabbis including Akiva 
*Eger and Z.H. *Chajes on halakhic topics, and with maskilim 
(such as H.Z. *Slonimski, I.H. Jost, and others) on Jewish 
scholarship. He was critical of “talmudists without secular 
scholarship” and of scholars “who had forgotten Torah.” In his 
youth he published two pamphlets: Dover Meisharim (Lem- 
berg, 1831) in which he established that the Haggahot ha-Shas 
attributed to Mordecai *Jaffe was not by him; and Et Ledab- 
ber (ibid., 1834), a kind of letter of moral advice to a younger 
rabbi in the spirit of moderate *Haskalah. Jolles welcomed the 
plans of Uvarov, the Russian minister of education, to estab- 
lish Jewish schools and was one of Max *Lilienthal’s support- 
ers when the latter came to Minsk in 1842. After his death in 
Minsk, his son Sussman Jolles published his writings: Zekher 
Yeshayahu (2 vols., 1882), novellae on Maimonides’ Mishneh 
Torah and responsa; Sefer ha-Torah ve-ha-Hokhmah (1913), 
containing his other writings including letters and poems. 
These writings are interesting, as they reveal the intermedi- 
ate position of one who lived during the transition between 
the traditional rabbinic outlook and Haskalah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z.I. Jolles, Sefer ha-Torah ve-ha-Hokhmah 
(1913), introduction; B.Z. Eisenstadt, Rabbanei Minsk ve-Hakhameha 
(1898), 29-31, 46. 


JOLLES, ZVI ENRICO (1902-1971), organic chemist. Born 
in Lemberg, Jolles was a pioneer in Erez Israel in 1920 and 
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worked on the land until 1924. He immigrated to Italy and 
studied at the University of Florence, where he subsequently 
became associate professor of applied chemistry and was 
consultant to the Italian Directorate of Naval Armaments 
(1931-34). In 1938, when the Fascists applied racial laws in It- 
aly, he was dismissed from all appointments. He found refuge 
in London, joining the biochemical department of the Lister 
Institute. In 1940 Jolles joined the dyestuffs division of Impe- 
rial Chemical Industries in Manchester, where he pioneered 
novel dyestuffs applications, in particular fiber-reactive dyes. 
In 1955 he was appointed research director of two commercial 
firms, where he established a successful range of flame-retar- 
dants and other additives for polymers. On retiring he became 
adviser to the national Council for Research and Development 
of Israel. He contributed numerous papers, mainly in the field 
of nitrogen compounds. He was the author of more than 30 
patents in fields of applied chemistry. He edited and contrib- 
uted to Bromine and its Compounds (1966). 


{Samuel Aaron Miller] 


JOLOWICZ, HERBERT FELIX (1890-1954), British le- 
gal scholar. Probably Britain’s foremost scholar of Roman 
law, Jolowicz was born in London and educated at St. Pauls 
School, Cambridge University, and in Germany. After ser- 
vice in World War I, Jolowicz became a barrister and, in turn, 
reader in Roman Law at University College, London, and then, 
from 1948, Regius Professor of Civil Law at Oxford. Because 
of England’s common law system, Roman law had been rela- 
tively neglected by scholars. Jolowicz established an interna- 
tional reputation with such works as his Historical Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Roman Law (1932) and his posthumously 
published Roman Foundations of Modern Law. He was noted 
for the excellence of his classroom teaching. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™ ed.)] 


JOLSON, AL (Asa Yoelson; 1886-1950), U.S. singer, vaude- 
ville and film star. Born in Srednik, Lithuania, the son of a 
cantor, Jolson worked for some years in circuses, minstrel 
shows, and vaudeville houses in the U.S. In 1911 he was an in- 
stant success in his first Broadway appearance, La Belle Paree. 
Then came a long succession of starring roles in musicals, in- 
cluding Vera Violetta (1911); The Whirl of Society (1912); The 
Honeymoon Express (1913); Sinbad (1918), which had a two- 
year run; Bombo (1921), at Jolson’s 59" Street Theater (named 
in his honor by the Shuberts); Big Boy (1925); Ziegfeld Follies 
(1927); and Wonder Bar (1931). Known in show business as “the 
world’s greatest entertainer,’ Jolson had a dynamic personality. 
He received unparalleled rave reviews; and his adoring fans 
would explode with enthusiasm when he came on stage, of- 
ten holding up the progress of the show with their unbridled 
cheers and applause. 

In 1927 Jolson made screen history in The Jazz Singer, the 
first full-length talking film made in America. This was fol- 
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lowed byThe Singing Fool. Jolson’s hearty, exuberant style was 
particularly well suited to early “talkie” technique. His other 
films, mainly musicals, included Say It with Songs (1929), 
Mammy (1930), Big Boy (1930), Hallelujah I'm a Bum (1933), 
Wonder Bar (1934), Go into Your Dance (1935), The Singing 
Kid (1936), Rose of Washington Square (1939), and Swanee 
River (1939). 

Some of the songs that Jolson is credited to have co-writ- 
ten are “California, Here I Come,” “Me and My Shadow,’ and 
“Sonny Boy,’ 

The film The Jolson Story (1946) was based on his career 
and starred Larry Parks in the title role, using Jolson’s dubbed 
voice. It was such a success that a second film followed three 
years later, entitled Jolson Sings Again (1949). To date, it is the 
only biography sequel in film history. 

In 1948, Jolson was voted Most Popular Male Vocalist by 
a Variety poll, superseding such top singing stars of the time 
as Frank Sinatra, Bing Crosby, and Perry Como. 

Jolson died shortly after returning from Korea, where 
he had gone to entertain the UN troops. He was awarded the 
Medal of Merit posthumously. His will divided more than 
$4,000,000 equally among Jewish, Protestant, and Catholic 
charities and established scholarships for undergraduates. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Sieben, The Immortal Jolson, His Life and 
Times (1963). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Goldman, Jolson: The Leg- 
end Comes to Life (1988); D. McLelland, Blackface to Blacklist (1987); 
R. Oberfirst, Al Jolson: You Ain't Heard Nothin’ Yet (1982); B. Ander- 
ton, Sonny Boy: The World of Al Jolson (1975); M. Freedland, Jolson 


(1973). 
[Jo Ranson / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


JONA, GIOVANNI BATTISTA (1588-1668), apostate 
scholar. Jona was born Judah Jona at Safed in Galilee and for 
that reason was known also as Galileo. After a life of wan- 
dering, apparently as a teacher and, according to his own ac- 
count, as a rabbi, in Italy, Holland, and Germany, he, his wife, 
and children converted to Christianity in Warsaw in 1625. The 
kings of Poland and Sweden were among their godparents. 
Contrary to normal practice, he retained his previous Jewish 
surname. After further wanderings he arrived in Rome in 1638, 
where he became a reader in Hebrew at the College of Propa- 
ganda Fide. Among his publications are Hebrew translations 
of the Christian catechism, Limmud ha-Meshihim (Rome, 
1658), and of the New Testament (1668), which he dedicated 
to Pope Clement 1x. Extant in manuscript are a dictionary of 
talmudic idioms and a work on Targum variants which was 
completed by Guilio Morosini. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: PS. Medici, Catalogo de’ Neofiti Illustri (Flor- 
ence, 1701), 24ff.; Vogelstein-Rieger, 2 (1896), 256f. 


JONAH (mid-fourth century c.£.), Palestinian amora. Jonah 
and his associate Yose (Yosi) were the heads of the “Beit Vaad” 
(the Sanhedrin) in Tiberias. The Jerusalem Talmud is replete 
with the halakhic discussions of these two scholars; there is not 
a single tractate in which they are not mentioned. However, 
whereas Jonah is frequently referred to in the order Zera’im 
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JONAH 


and progressively less and less in the succeeding orders until 
in Nashim and Nezikin he is hardly talked of at all, his associ- 
ate Yose, who outlived him (Ty, Ma’as. Sh. 4:9, 55b), is consis- 
tently mentioned throughout. Jonah, a pupil of Johanan’s pu- 
pils, such as Ilai and Ze’ira, established original principles for 
the study of the Talmud and the understanding of the Mishnah. 
For instance, he established that the minimum quantities 
given by the Talmud, such as an olive’s bulk or that of an 
egg, are of rabbinic and not biblical origin (TJ, Pe’'ah 1:1, 15a); 
that when the Mishnah introduces a law with the compre- 
hensive word “all” or “these,” it does not imply that the laws 
referred to are of permanent validity (TJ, Yev. 2:5, 12d), and 
that many incidents related in the Bible and the Mishnah are 
given not in order to establish the halakhah for future genera- 
tions, but mainly to provide information about how they were 
practiced in earlier generations (TJ, Shev. 1:7, 33a). In many 
cases he rejects the formula of the Mishnah and the order of 
its statements, preferring that of the Tosefta. He emends the 
Mishnah in various ways and asserts that it should be taught 
accordingly, in contrast to Yose who endeavors to justify 
the text of the accepted Mishnah (TJ, RH 2:1, 57d; Pes. 1:2, 
27c). One of his novel interpretations is in the story told of 
him that he gave his *tithes to Aha b. Ulla, not because he was 
a priest but because he was occupied with study (Tj, Ma’as. 
Sh. 5:5, 56b). Many of the amoraim of the succeeding genera- 
tion, including some of the “scholars of the south,” were his 
pupils. 

Jonah is also mentioned several times in the Babylonian 
Talmud, and in one place is referred to as one of “the reso- 
lute men of Palestine” who are “more saintly than the pious of 
Babylon” (Ta’an. 23b). Jonah, like Yose, was not only the head 
of the Sanhedrin, preaching in public and teaching halakhah, 
but was also politically active. During their time, the rebellion 
of Gallus broke out (351) and some of their halakhic rulings 
are connected with this event. While the Roman armies were 
stationed in the country they both permitted the Jews of Gali- 
lee to bake bread for the army of Ursicinus on the Sabbath be- 
cause, in demanding this, “the aim [of the soldiers] was not to 
apostatize, but merely the desire for fresh bread” (TJ, Shev. 4:2, 
35a). They forbade the inhabitants of Sennabris, whose Sefer 
Torah had been burnt by Ursicinus, to use a defective scroll. 
The Talmud adds that they gave this ruling not because it was 
the halakhah, but so that the people of the locality should pur- 
chase another scroll (TJ, Meg. 3:1, 74a). Another tradition tells 
of their journey to Antioch, their meeting with Ursicinus, and 
the great honor he showed them (TJ, Ber. 5:1, 9a). It is possible 
that this visit was not during the revolt but during Ursicinus’ 
second journey to Syria in 361 for the Parthian war (but see 
Lieberman, in JQR, 36 (1946), 341 n. 89). Very little of Jonah’s 
aggadah has been preserved, but accounts of many of his pious 
deeds have been transmitted, particularly his deeds of char- 
ity. When a person of good family became impoverished he 
said to him: “My son, I have heard that you have been left a 
legacy, take this money; you can repay it when you receive the 
legacy.” When he had taken it he would say: “Let it be a gift” 
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(TJ, Pe’ah 8:9, 21b). He was succeeded by his son Mani *11 as 
head of the council of the Tiberias community. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frankel, Mevo 98-99; Graetz, Gesch, 4 
(1908), 304 ff.; Weiss, Dor, 3 (19044), 98-100; Z.W. Rabinowitz, Shaarei 
Torat Bavel (1961), 433, 435; Epstein, Mishnah, 395-9. 
[Shmuel Safrai] 


JONAH, BOOK OF (Heb. 531”), the fifth in the collection 
of the 12 short prophetic books (*Minor Prophets). Unlike 
the other books of this collection the Book of Jonah contains 
a prophecy of only five words (3:4); the rest of the book is a 
story about Jonah son of Amittai. The book was added to the 
prophetic books, probably because a prophet of this name was 
known from the time of Jeroboam 11 (11 Kings 14:25.) and be- 
cause the book deals with the problem of a man whose task it 
was to bring the word of God to Nineveh. 


Outline of Contents 

Jonah son of Amittai is ordered by yHwH to go to Nineveh 
and proclaim judgment upon its people for their wickedness. 
Jonah refuses to fulfill the mission and tries to escape. At Jaffa 
he boards a ship bound for Tarshish, a direction precisely op- 
posite to Nineveh. yHwu brings on a great storm. The sail- 
ors try to avert the danger by praying to their gods and jetti- 
soning the cargo. Jonah, who has gone to sleep, is awakened 
by the captain who asks him to pray to his God, in the hope 
that He may prove responsive. The sailors then decide to 
find out by casting lots on whose account the misfortune has 
come upon them. The lot falls on Jonah, and they try to find 
out what wrong he has done. Jonah discloses that he is flee- 
ing from a mission of his god, yHwu, and that the only way 
they can make the storm abate is by heaving him overboard. 
The sailors first try to row back to land, but this proves futile, 
so they throw Jonah overboard and pray to the Lord not to 
hold them guilty for his murder, since it was He who has left 
them no other way of saving themselves. The storm subsides 
at once and the sailors, who now fear yHwH, offer sacrifices 
and make vows (Jonah 1). Jonah himself is swallowed by a 
great fish, from inside of which he prays to YHwH, and after 
three days and nights in the fish’s belly he is spewed out on 
dry land (Jonah 2). 

Jonah is called by yHwH a second time to bring His mes- 
sage to Nineveh. This time Jonah does go to Nineveh, a huge 
city. He proclaims that in 40 days Nineveh will be overthrown. 
The people of Nineveh believe God, proclaim a fast, and put 
on sackcloth. The king of Nineveh too takes part in the acts of 
repentance and orders all the inhabitants to pray to God and 
to repent of their evil ways: “God may turn and relent” (3:9). 
As a result of Nineveh’s repentance, God renounces the pun- 
ishment He had planned to bring upon it (Jonah 3). Jonah is 
greatly displeased by this mercy and complains of it to YHwH: 
he had tried to escape his mission in the final place for fear that 
YHWH would be moved to renounce His punishment out of 
mercy. In his vexation Jonah asks yHwH to take his life. At this 
time Jonah is outside Nineveh sitting in the shade of a booth 
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waiting to see what will happen to the city. The Lord causes a 
ricinus plant (see *castor oil plant) to grow unexpectedly over 
Jonah to provide shade over his head, to his great relief. On 
the following day, however, the Lord provides a worm, which 
attacks the plant causing it to wither. When the sun rises, the 
Lord causes a sultry east wind to beat down on Jonah’s head. 
Jonah becomes faint and asks for death. Then the Lord says: 
“You cared about the plant, which you did not work for and 
which you did not grow, which appeared overnight and per- 
ished overnight. And should I not care about Nineveh, that 
great city, in which there are more than a hundred and twenty 
thousand persons who do not yet know their right hand from 
their left, and many beasts as well?” (4:10-11). 


The Unity of the Book 

The Book of Jonah raises exegetical problems, such as the 
question why the king had to order the people (and the cattle 
too!) to wear sackcloth and to fast, after they had already done 
so on their own initiative (3:5-8), or why Jonah needed the 
ricinus plant while he sat in the shade of the booth (4:5-6). 
Some scholars have tried to solve these problems by the ap- 
plication of the source-theory. However, some 20 century 
scholars argued for the unitary authorship of the book while 
allowing for the possibility of later additions. Some scholars 
regard verse 4:5, which seems out of place, as one of these ad- 
ditions. Others place this verse after 3:4. The Psalm of Jonah 
(2:3-10) is regarded by many scholars as an interpolation, 
particularly because it is neither an expression of penitence 
nor a plea for deliverance, but is a thanksgiving psalm. The 
conditions referred to in the psalm also have nothing to do 
with the distress experienced in a fish’s belly. The psalm could, 
therefore, have been added to the book later. However, it has 
been shown that the psalm is probably an integral part of the 
book. Some of the main expressions in the psalm relate di- 
rectly to the language used in the previous chapter (cf. 1:2, 6 
with 2:3; 1:16 with 2:10) and apparently came to determine the 
choice of psalms by narrative authors at an early date; cf. the 
choice of “Hannah's psalm” solely on account of 1 Sam. 2:5b (Y. 
Kaufmann). Besides, the removal of the psalm from the book 
would unbalance the symmetry of the two major parts (G.H. 
Cohen, G.M. Landes). It may therefore be assumed that the 
psalm - though perhaps borrowed or compiled from another 
source — was always part of the book. 

Special attention should be given to the changes in the 
use of God’s names. YHWH (“the Lord”) is His name as the 
God of the “Hebrew” (1:9) Jonah. In connection with the non- 
Israelite people of Nineveh He is Elohim, “God” The sin for 
which Nineveh is judged is not idolatry but lawlessness (3:8). 
Jonah objects to God’s habit of renouncing a punishment 
which was merited and has already been decreed, but God's 
purpose in sending prophets to announce His punishments is 
precisely to make them unnecessary. For He has precisely the 
“sentimental” attachment which Job 10:3a, 8ff. accuses Him 
of lacking; and besides there are always the innocent children 
and dumb beasts (Jonah 4:10-11). 
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The Motifs of the Book 

The main motifs of the book are similar to those found in the 
literature of other cultures. Many stories tell about a person's 
being swallowed by a great fish and rescued thereafter (Her- 
acles the Hesione, Perseus and Andromeda, etc.). However, 
only in the Book of Jonah is the man in the fish rescued not by 
force (fire from inside or sword from outside) but by prayer, 
his salvation thus resulting from the combined action of God 
and humans. It should also be noted that in the Jonah story the 
fish and the man remain unharmed. Thus the story of Jonah - 
despite its similarities to other stories — has a unique biblical 
character. Basically, the same situation of the Book of Jonah 
is found in the story of Daniel’s rescue from the lion-pit and 
the salvation of the three boys from the fiery furnace (Dan. 3 
and 6). In all these stories the motif of swallowing becomes a 
symbol for the act of faith between God and humanity. 

The common factor in all parts of the story is the accep- 
tance of God’s commands. Jonah tries to escape God’s will 
but he learns that this cannot be accomplished. Even the sea 
and the great fish, which according to myth are great inde- 
pendent powers in the universe (cf. Isa. 51:9-10; Ps. 74:13-153 
89:10-11; Job 26:12), have to obey the orders of God. The sea 
becomes stormy and calm according to the wish of God (1:3, 
15); the fish swallows and spews out according to God's order 
(2:1, 11); the castor-oil plant, the worm, and the east wind are 
all obedient servants of God (4:6-8). 


The Teaching of the Book 

The purpose of the book has been explained in various ways. 
According to many scholars the book is to be understood in 
its historical context. The best-known opinion connects the 
book with the times of Ezra and Nehemiah and assumes that 
it is the expression of universalistic opposition to the partic- 
ularistic ideas of that time. This has been challenged by the 
observation that a book which uses Nineveh as the symbol 
of the repenting city and which does not mention the name 
Israel even once has such an historic tendency. 

The book has also been regarded as an essay dealing with 
the profession of the prophet. The prophet cannot escape his 
mission and he should not regard it as weakness or failure if 
his prophecy is not fulfilled. However, since the book does 
not speak explicitly about prophets and prophecy (the word 
is not mentioned even once) and since Jonah’s argumenta- 
tion contains no aspects of his personal life, this explanation 
seems improbable too. In addition, the whole point of classi- 
cal biblical prophecy is to bring sinners to repent so that they 
may avoid destruction. In that case any successful prophet of 
rebuke would fail the test of prophecy (e.g., Ezek. 3:18). 

The Book of Jonah has to be understood as a lesson in 
divine governance, forgiveness and mercy. Jonah tries to es- 
cape his mission, explaining to God that he had fled because 
he knows that God often relents after having decreed pun- 
ishment (Jonah 4:2; cf. Joel 4:13). Indeed, God renounces his 
punishment after the repentance of the city out of mercy for 
the inhabitants. 
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As pointed out by Simon, underlying Jonah’s complaint 
is the notion that divine forgiveness should not wipe out all 
penalty (cf. Jonah 4:2 with Exod. 34:6-7), the threat of pen- 
alty serving as a deterrent. But whereas human rulers require 
deterrence in order to maintain the social order, God does 
not require it. As the story shows, God has the power to in- 
tervene at anytime. He sends the storm (1:4); “appoints” the 
fish to swallow Jonah (2:1); commands the fish to spew him 
out (2:11); “appoints” the plant (4:6); and the worm that makes 
it wither (4:7). The book begins and ends with the word of 
God, an assertion of God’s absolute power over all creation, 
the sea and the dry land (1:9). The greatest theological chal- 
lenge facing the author was the identity of the god in whose 
name Jonah’s prophecy (3:4) was delivered. To use the specif- 
ically Israelite name Yahweh as the source of Jonah’s words 
would have implied conversion of the Ninevites. In contrast, 
to have had the Ninevites turning to their native gods, Asshur 
and Ishtar for example, would have been a theological enor- 
mity for a Hebrew writer. Accordingly, the neutral elohim 
(3:5) was employed. 


The Date of Origin 

Opinions vary greatly concerning the date of the book’s com- 
position. Some date it as early as the eighth century B.c.£. and 
accept it as a story told about Jonah the prophet who lived in 
the time of Jeroboam 11 similar to stories about Elijah and Eli- 
sha (cf. 11 Kings 8:4). Others date it as late as the third century 
B.C.E. As the book is mentioned by Ben Sira (49:10) it cannot 
have been written later than his time. 

The main points for fixing the date are the following: 

(1) The language: Some words seem to be late like the 
relative pronoun she and the Aramaisms mallah (1:5); yit‘ashet 
(1:6); taam (3:7); and ribbo (4:11). However, she is attested very 
early in northern Israel (Jud. 5:7; 6:17) and, for geographical 
reasons, Aramaisms may likewise have penetrated there at an 
early date. The presence of many Aramaisms however, sug- 
gests a relatively late date. 

(2) Reference to Nineveh: It is said about Nineveh that 
it “was an enormously large city” (3:3) and it seems therefore 
that the book was written after the destruction of this famous 
city (612 B.c.E.). In contrast, it has been pointed out that the 
past tense can also be used to describe a continuous exist- 
ing situation (cf. Jer. 1:18). This, however, does not account 
for the unhistorical title “king of Nineveh” and the legend- 
ary size of the city. 

(3) The identity of the prophet: The question of the date 
of the book is related to the time of the prophet, who, appar- 
ently, was a historical figure (11 Kings 14:25). However, if the 
prophet’s name was chosen only to give a later book more au- 
thority, the prophet’s identity cannot be helpful in fixing the 
date of the book’s composition, especially since it is possible 
that the story is connected with a historical prophet, but the 
book itself was written much later. 

(4) Parallels to other books: The Book of Jonah contains 
parallels to the stories about Elijah (cf. Jonah 4:3 with 1 Kings 
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19:4); to the prophecies of Jeremiah (cf. Jonah 3:8-10 with Jer. 
18:7-8); and particularly to the Book of Joel (cf. Jonah 3:9 with 
Joel 2:14; Jonah 4:2 with Joel 2:13). It is, however, impossible to 
prove if and in which way these sources influenced the Book 
of Jonah or were influenced by it. 

It is quite probable that the book recounts an early story, 
since the people of Nineveh are worshiping idols, but the 
prophet only speaks, as in early times, against their moral sins. 
The lack of any national aspect has also been cited in favor of 
an early date of the story, which was perhaps first told orally 
and written down only at a later date. 

The Book of Jonah aroused special interest throughout 
the ages not only because of its dramatic content and literary 
devices but also because of its important role in the religious 
world. The book of Jonah is read in the synagogue at the Day 
of Atonement afternoon service (Meg. 31a). 


[Gabriel H. Cohn / S. David Sperling (274 ed.)] 


In the Aggadah 

When sent to prophesy against Nineveh, Jonah suppressed 
his prophecy, although liable to suffer death at the hands of 
Heaven for doing so (Sanh. 11:5), and did not go, preferring 
rather to honor the son (the people of Israel) than the Father 
(the Almighty). For were he to go to Nineveh, Jonah argued, 
its people would immediately repent, with the result that the 
Almighty would have mercy on them and hold Israel blame- 
worthy, declaring that, unlike the gentiles, they became stub- 
born whenever He sent His prophets to them (cf. Matt. 12:41). 
Jonah tried to flee abroad to a gentile country “where the Di- 
vine Presence neither dwells nor appears.” First the sailors 
plunged him in the sea up to his knees and then up to his neck, 
each time the sea became calm but grew stormy again when 
they lifted him back on deck. Thereupon they hurled Jonah 
into the sea, which immediately stopped its raging (Mekh., 
Bo, Introduction: Tanh., Lev., 8; PdRE 10). 


[Elimelech Epstein Halevy] 


In Christianity 

Jonah is regarded in Christianity as the proof of the capacity of 
the gentiles for salvation and the design of God to make them 
partake of it. This is the “sign of Jonas” referred to in Luke 11: 
29-30. In the same passage he is referred to, as are many of the 
prophets, as a forerunner of Jesus. “The men of Nineveh ... 
repented at the preaching of Jonas; and behold, one greater 
than Jonas is here” (ibid., v. 32). Similarly the three days and 
three nights which he spent in the whale’s belly are seen as a 
prefiguration of the three days and three nights he would be 
“in the heart of the earth” (Matt. 12:40). 


In Islam 

Yunus (Jonah) the prophet, “the man of the fish,” was one of 
the most prominent descendants of Abraham. He was one 
of the apostles of Allah, even though he fled from his mis- 
sion because he thought that Allah did not control him (Sura 
6:86; 22:87). Sura 10 of the *Koran is named after him. In Sura 
37:139-49, *Muhammad relates how Jonah hid in a ship loaded 
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with freight. His fate, however, designated him for destruc- 
tion. Had he not praised Allah, he would have remained in the 
belly of the fish until the day of the resurrection of the dead. 
The myriads who were warned by Jonah believed in Allah and 
continued to enjoy His mercies for a time (Sura 10:96-98). 
Umayya ibn Abi al-Salt (Schulthess, 32:21) knew that Jonah 
had stayed only a few days in the belly of the fish. The story 
of Jonah was a favorite subject in Islamic legend; several mo- 
tifs worthy of adaptation are found in it: the repentance of the 
inhabitants of Nineveh on the day of Gshira’: the sojourn of 
Jonah in the belly of the fish; his prayer, etc. 


[Haim Zw Hirschberg] 


In the Arts 

The allegorical nature of the Book of Jonah and the colorful 
episodes which it contains have inspired writers, artists and 
musicians throughout the ages. One of the earliest literary 
works based on Jonah was Patience, an anonymous English 
adaptation in verse probably dating from the mid-14" cen- 
tury. The theme of the punishment awaiting the “sinful city” 
was exploited by English puritanical writers of the 16" and 
17 centuries. Thus, A Looking Glasse for London and Eng- 
land (London, 1594), a play by Robert Greene and Thomas 
Lodge, weaves the story of Jonah into a dramatic account of 
the kingdom of Israel after the overthrow of Jeroboam. In their 
comparison of Nineveh with vice-ridden London, the play- 
wrights mingled Elizabethan satire with biblical and moralis- 
tic elements in the spirit of the Reformation. The subject also 
inspired A Feaste for Wormes (1620), a paraphrase of Jonah by 
the English royalist writer Francis Quarles, in whose Divine 
Poems (1630) the story later reappeared. Two other works of 
the 17" century were the anonymous English tragicomedy 
Nineveh'’s Repentance (c. 1656) and Jonas by the German Prot- 
estant poet Martin Opitz. The subject fell into comparative ne- 
glect until the second half of the 19 century, when the His- 
torie of Jonah, a dramatic poem, appeared in Zachary Boyd’s 
Four Poems from “Zion's Flowers” (1855). This was followed by 
John Ritchie’s dramatic poem The Prophet Jonah (1860), John 
T. Beer’s play The Prophet of Nineveh (1877), and Profeta-lomb 
(“The Prophet Bough,” 1877), a work by the Hungarian writer 
Janos Arany. 

There was a revival of interest in the theme among writ- 
ers of the 20» century. A.P. Herbert’s The Book of Jonah (As 
almost any modern Irishman would have written it) (1921) was 
a novel, comic dramatization of the biblical story written in a 
broad Irish brogue. Behind the superficial frivolity of the Scots 
playwright James Bridie’s Jonah and the Whale (1932; revised 
as Jonah 3 in Plays for Plain People, 1944) lies a more serious 
and sympathetic approach to the central issue. This contrasts 
with Laurence Housman’s playlet The Burden of Nineveh (in 
Old Testament Plays, 1950), an attempt to debunk the Bible. 
Two other works in English were A Masque of Mercy (1947), 
a play in blank verse by the U.S. poet Robert Frost presenting 
the theme of man’s relationship with God in Christian terms; 
and the English novelist and critic Aldous Huxley’s poem “Jo- 
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nah” (in The Cherry Tree, 1959). Der Mann in Fisch (1963) was 
a novel about Jonah by the German religious writer Stefan An- 
dres. Perhaps because of its nautical interest, the subject has 
also inspired works by several Scandinavian authors, notably 
Haakon B. Mahrt’s Norwegian novel Jonas (1935), Harald Tan- 
drup’s Danish novel Profeten Jonas privat (1937; Jonah and the 
Voice, 1937), and Olov Hartman's modern Swedish miracle play 
Profet och timmerman (1954). Works about Jonah by 20'-cen- 
tury Jewish writers include the U.S. novelist Robert *Nathan’s 
Jonah; or the Withering Vine (1925; published in Britain as Son 
of Amittai, 1925); M.C. Lichtenstein’s Yiddish novel Yonah ben 
Amittai (1929); a Hebrew play of the same title by Meir Foner 
(1930); and It Should Happen to a Dog (1956), a one-act play 
by Wolf *Mankowitz utilizing the humor and idiom of Lon- 
don’s Jewish East End. 

In art, there are no less than 57 examples in catacombs in 
Rome and on numerous sarcophagi, from the second to the 
first centuries, some of which may possibly be Jewish. The four 
scenes are: the storm, the swallowing and spewing forth by 
the whale, and Jonah chiding God. In specifically Christian 
typology, the story has three parts, the parallelism between 
Jonah and the whale and the visit to Limbo by Jesus being 
paramount. The Jewish tradition appears fully in the four- 
part Jonah sarcophagus of the British Museum. The Jonah 
cycle may well be older than its Christological interpretation, 
and the sarcophagus would thus afford an indication of a lost 
Jewish pictorial prototype. 

[Helen Rosenau] 

Individual representations of Jonah are rare. The two 
major examples are the figure by Michelangelo in the Sistine 
Chapel, Rome, and the marble statue designed by Raphael and 
executed by his pupil Lorenzetto di Ludovico Lotto(?) in the 
church of Santa Maria del Popolo, Rome. The prophet, who is 
generally represented as bald, is here shown as a nude youth 
with curly hair. The story of Jonah and the fish as a prefigura- 
tion of the Entombment and Resurrection and the resurrec- 
tion of the individual soul and the hope of life hereafter ac- 
counts for its extraordinary popularity in the funerary art of 
the early Christians. An interesting fourth-century ivory re- 
lief of the subject is found on the Lipsanoteca in the Museo 
Civico Cristiano at Brescia. 

Jonah was also a popular subject in Byzantine manu- 
scripts of the 6'®-11" centuries, including the sixth-century 
Rabula Codex, the Topography of Kosmas Indikopleustés 
(Vatican), the ninth-century Homilies of Gregory of Nazianz, 
and the 11"*-century Khlyudov Psalter (Moscow). In these, new 
episodes are illustrated, such as the “calling” of Jonah (Jonah 
1:2), his embarkation at Joppa (Jonah 1:3), and his preaching 
before the king of Nineveh (Jonah 3:4ff.). The theme was less 
popular in the Middle Ages, but survived as one of the types 
of the Resurrection. Some notable medieval examples are the 
early 13-century sculpture at Bamburg showing the bald Jo- 
nah engaged in animated conversation with the prophet Ho- 
sea; and the delightful illuminations in the 12"'-century Hor- 
tus Deliciarum (University Library, Strasbourg) and Admont 
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Bible (National Library, Vienna). In both manuscripts, Jonah 
is shown emerging from a fish, in the latter case with a rhetori- 
cal gesture, as if about to make a speech. Illuminations of Jo- 
nah were also included in medieval Hebrew Manuscripts, such 
as the Spanish Cervera Bible (1300; Lisbon National Library) 
and the Kennicott Bible (1476; Bodleian Library, Oxford). In 
an early 15-century German mahzor (Academy of Sciences, 
Budapest), there is a casual, but vivid, sketch of a bald and 
mustachioed Jonah sitting under the gourd (Jonah 4:6). 

After the Middle Ages, the subject was comparatively 
rare. Rubens included a painting of Jonah thrown into the 
sea as the predella of a triptych of the miraculous draught of 
fishes ordered by the Malines Fishmongers Corporation in 
1618; and there is a stormy landscape of the same subject by 
Gaspard Poussin at Windsor Castle, England. In Italy, Salva- 
tor Rosa painted a picture of Jonah preaching to the Ninev- 
ites. The Israel wood-engraver Jacob *Steinhardt illustrated 
the Book of Jonah in 1953. 

Musical compositions on the Jonah theme are less abun- 
dant. One of the early masters of the oratorio, Giacomo Ca- 
rissimi (1605-1674), wrote an oratorio, Jona (of which a 
19'»-century revision by Ferdinand *Hiller has remained in 
manuscript); two notable oratorios dating from 1689 are G.B. 
Bassani’s Giona, which has an opening instrumental “Sea 
Symphony,’ and the Giona of G.B. Vitali. In the 18 century 
P. Anfossi (1727-1797) composed Ninive conversa and, in the 
19'" century, the subject was represented, like most biblical 
stories, in the English festival-oratorio production. Some 
increase in musical interest has been noticeable in the 20 
century, with Hugo Chaim *Adler’s cantata Jonah (1943) and 
oratorios by Lennox Berkeley (Jonah, 1935), Mario *Castelnu- 
ovo-Tedesco (Jonah, 1951), and Vladimir *Voegel (Jonah ging 
doch nach Ninive, for speaker, baritone solo, speaking-choir, 
mixed choir, and orchestra, 1958). 

[Bathja Bayer] 
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JONAH, MOSES (16'' century), kabbalist and one of the most 
important disciples of Isaac *Luria. Hayyim *Vital places him 
in the second group of Luria’s pupils (Shaar ha-Gilgulim) and 
states that this is his first transmigration as a human being, 
and therefore he is a great jester and his conduct is not seemly 
(Sefer ha-Gilgulim, “The Book of Transmigrations,’ 1875, 66). 
These remarks attest to some personal tension between the 
two kabbalists, which is also borne out by the story quoted in 
Menahem *Lonzano’s book, Omer Man, on Lurias last words 
before his death. According to this story, Jonah asked Luria if 
Vital understood his doctrine and Luria answered “A little? 
Jonah headed a yeshivah in Safed for a time and also spent 
some time in Egypt and Constantinople. His signature occa- 
sionally appears (c. 1590) on letters sent from Safed to Worms. 
His fragmentary notes on Luria’s Kabbalah (of 1586) are in an 
autograph in the Schocken collection. However, several years 
earlier, apparently in the 1570s, he had written a systematic 
treatise on his teacher’s Kabbalah. In 1582 he himself copied 
this book, called Kanfei Yonah in the complete manuscripts, 
and dedicated it to one of the rich men of Constantinople. The 
bulk of this copy is preserved in Sassoon Ms. 993. This work 
is clear and well arranged and is superior in several respects 
to Vital’s different editions of Ez Hayyim. Menahem Azariah 
da *Fano compiled extracts from this book in five parts, 1-4 
(1785) and 5 (1899); manuscripts of the original book also 
circulated widely (Ms. Ben Zvi Institute, 2218). Jonah taught 
Jacob Schweinfurt, who brought some of his kabbalistic tradi- 
tions to Germany in 1613. A summary of Jonah’s major work 
in 13 chapters was printed under the title Shaar ha-Kelalim at 
the beginning of the published editions of Ez Hayyim. It is said 
in many manuscripts that this summary was written by three 
kabbalists: Moses *Najara, Jonah, and Joseph *Arzin. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yaari, Sheluhei, 153; Kaufmann, in: mgwj, 42 
(1898), 96; M. Hagiz, Magen David of David b. Zimra (1713), preface; 


J. Hahn, Yosif Omez (1928), 271. 
[Gershom Scholem] 


JONAH BEN ABRAHAM GERONDI (c. 1200-1263), Span- 
ish rabbi, author, and moralist. In his youth Gerondi studied 
in the French yeshivot under Moses b. Shneur and his brother 
*Samuel of Evreux, and later under *Solomon b. Abraham 
of Montpellier. When in 1232 the latter began his campaign 
against Maimonides’ philosophical works, Jonah followed his 
teacher and became one of his most devoted assistants in the 
conflict, which ended, according to tradition, in the burning 
of these books by the Inquisition. A few years later, in 1240, 
in the same square in which Maimonides’ books had been 
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burnt, tractates of the Talmud were burnt and Jonah saw this 
as divine retribution. Tradition has it that he repented, pro- 
claiming in the synagogues: “I undertake to prostrate myself 
at Maimonides’ grave and to confess that I spoke and sinned 
against his books” (letter of Hillel of Verona). Consequently, 
Jonah devoted himself to the study of Maimonides’ works. 
Legend tells that Jonah tried to travel to Erez Israel to ask 
forgiveness at Maimonides’ grave, but was delayed in Toledo, 
where he later died violently. Modern scholars disagree as to 
the veracity of this account. Everyone is in agreement that 
Jonah reversed his opinion of Maimonides in the latter part 
of his life. Gerondi was in contact with *Isaac the Blind, son 
of *Abraham b. David of Posquiéres, concerning Kabbalah. 
Nahmanides was his cousin and in-law. Jonah returned from 
France to his birthplace, Gerona, and began to preach publicly 
his torat ha-musar (doctrine of ethics and morality) - a subject 
which was near to his heart all his life. Later he left Gerona 
and settled in Barcelona, where pupils from Spain and else- 
where flocked to him. These included some of the outstanding 
rabbis of the next generation, such as Solomon b. Abraham 
*Adret and *Hillel b. Samuel of Verona. Years later, he left for 
Erez Israel, but on passing through Toledo, the Spanish com- 
munity approached him and importuned him to stay in the 
city for a year or two. He consented to remain and established 
a large yeshivah there, and there he died. 

Jonah was famous not only as a scholar, but as “father 
of the virtues” of piety, humility, and ascetism. He acquired 
enduring fame through his ethical books. In these books he 
protested forcefully against the many Spanish Jews who disre- 
garded the mitzvot and against widespread sexual immorality. 
He proclaimed a “ban on concubines” and reacted sharply to 
the failure of society to keep the mitzvot governing the rela- 
tions of man and his neighbor. Among the “ten gravest sins 
of the generation” which he specified, were: “disregarding the 
poor, slander, senseless hatred, confusion of the heart, and 
causing others to fear.” Jonah condemned the actions of des- 
pots and tyrants, warning the large estate owners among the 
Jews of Spain against using force to evict small landowners 
from their plots. Not content with warnings, Jonah called for 
action and suggested that instead of strong community lead- 
ers who strike fear into the hearts of the public, “in every town 
volunteers should be ready to take action whenever a Jewish 
man or woman is in trouble” (ibid.). According to Jonah, com- 
munal activities should be incumbent on every Jew and not 
confined to communal leaders (ibid.). Even prayer in time of 
public or private sorrow and even the formulation of prayers 
are not matters for the pious or sages alone; it is the duty of 
every man to pray “every day, in accordance with his ability, 
on behalf of all the sick among the Holy People ... and for the 
release of all prisoners....” 

Jonah was doubtless familiar with the teachings of the 
*Hasidei Ashkenaz, but his ethical doctrine differed funda- 
mentally from theirs. It was not based upon mystical specula- 
tion but on the halakhah and the popular aggadah. His ethical 
works were widely read. His repeated emphasis on the practice 
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of social justice and social ethics undoubtedly contributed to 
their popularity throughout the Jewish world and to the in- 
fluence they exercised upon the socio-religious thinking of 
later generations. 

Jonah’s works include: (1) Commentary on Proverbs 
(1910); (2) Commentary on Avot (Berlin-Altona, 1848, and 
compared to Mss., 1966); (3) novellae to tractate Bava Batra: 
“Aliyyot de-Rabbenu Yonah” up to page 77b (1966), and to San- 
hedrin (in: Sam Hayyim, Leghorn, 1803); (4) Commentary on 
Alfasi to Berakhot, and printed with it, the commentary was 
compiled by his pupils; (5) Laws of examining the knife and 
lungs during shehitah (at the end of the Teshuvot ha-Geonim, 
1871); (6) Iggeret Teshuvah (Constantinople, 1548); (7) Sefer 
ha-Yirah (Fano, c. 1505; Salonika, 1529; Yiddish translation 
Freiburg, 1583); (8) Shaarei Teshuvah (Fano, 1505; Constanti- 
nople, 1511); a chapter out of this work, by name “Shaarei ha- 
Avodah,’ which was known as lost, was printed in 1967 from an 
unknown manuscript but there are still grave doubts whether 
it is really his; (9) Novellae of Rabbenu Jonah’s pupils on trac- 
tate Avodah Zarah (1955); (10) Sermon and explanation on the 
Torah, Sefer Derashot u-Perushei Rabbenu Yonah Gerondi le- 
Hamishah Humshei Torah, were published from manuscript 
in 1980; (11) Novellae on the laws of the Passover Seder were 
published from manuscript in 2001. 

In addition to these works, there is reference in medieval 
rabbinic works to his novellae on Pesahim, Megillat Setarim, 
laws of Hanukkah, and sermons. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or, no. 1038; A. Loewenthal, R. Jo- 
nah Gerundi und sein ethischer Kommentar zu den Proverbien (1910), 
3-36 (introd.); A.T. Shrock, R. Jonah b. Abraham of Gerona (1948); 
H. Zarkowski (ed.), Hiddushei Talmidei Rabbeinu Yonah le-Massekhet 
Avodah Zarah (1955), introd.; Scholem, in: Sefer Bialik (1934), 141-55; 
Bronznick, in: Hadorom, 28 (1969), 238-42; J.M. Toledano, in: Ha- 
Zofeh le-Hokhmat Yisrael, 11 (1927), 239; I. Tishby, Mishnat ha-Zohar, 
2 (1961), 67-8 n. 12. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Ta-Shma, in: Exile 
and Diaspora: Studies Presented to Prof. Haim Beinart (1988), 165-94; 
idem, in: Jewish Mystical Leaders and Leadership in the 13°" Century 
(1998), 155-77. 

[Ephraim Kupfer / David Derovan (24 ed.)] 


JONAS, EMILE (1827-1905), French composer, conductor, 
and cantor. He studied at the Paris Conservatoire where he 
received a second prize for harmony (1847). Jonas was profes- 
sor of solfege at the Paris Conservatoire from 1847 until 1866. 
He composed several light operas in the style of *Offenbach 
and enjoyed success abroad as well as in France. He was mu- 
sic director at the Portuguese synagogue in Paris, for which 
he wrote two collections of songs, Shirot Yisrael (1854) and 
Shirei Yisrael (1886). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: NG’; MGG’. 
[Amnon Shiloah (2"¢ ed.)] 


JONAS, HANS (1903-1993), philosopher. Jonas studied with 
Martin Heidegger and Rudolf Bultmann in Marburg. Adher- 
ing to Zionist convictions since his youth, he left Nazi Ger- 
many in 1933 for Jerusalem, where he was a lecturer at the 
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Hebrew University before World War 11. During the war he 
served in the British Army (in the *Jewish Brigade Group) 
in the Middle East, taught in Palestine, and was a lieutenant 
in the Israeli Army 1948-49. In 1949 he went to McGill Uni- 
versity in Montreal, in 1950 to Carleton College, Ottawa, and 
from 1951 was professor of philosophy at the New School for 
Social Research in New York. 

Jonas’ original work was on philosophy and religion 
in late antiquity and early Christianity, writing on Augustin 
und das paulinische Freiheitsproblem (1930), and Gnosis und 
spaetantiker Geist (2 vols., 1934-54; partial Eng. tr., The Gnostic 
Religion, 1958). His revolutionary study on Gnosticism initi- 
ated the movement to understand religions by demythologiz- 
ing them and revealing their existential meaning. The Nazi’s 
abandonment of all that is human as well as the confrontation 
with Heidegger’s affinity to Nazism inspired Jonas to set forth 
a counterphilosophy to modern nihilism. He wrote on phe- 
nomenology and existentialism (Zwischen Nichts und Ewig- 
keit, 1963) and on philosophical biology (The Phenomenon of 
Life, 1966), offering an anti-dualistic understanding of organic 
life that interprets human existence as part of a nature that is 
meaningful in itself. In his The Imperative of Responsibility 
(1984), Jonas explored the ethical consequences of his specu- 
lative ontology for a world dominated by the dangers inherent 
in science and technology, especially genetic engineering, sug- 
gesting strategies of human self-limitation and respect for the 
integrity of life. In his essay The Concept of God after Auschwitz 
(1987), Jonas radically transformed the question of theodicy 
into the question of the justification of man and rejected the 
notion of God’s power in history; stimulated by ideas of Lu- 
rianic Kabbalah, he employed a speculative myth to unfold 
a process of theogony and cosmology in which God, in the 
course of evolution, withdraws completely back into Himself, 
relinquishes His omnipotence, and makes the world subject 
to human responsibility. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Schieder, Weltabenteuer Gottes: Die 
Gottesfrage bei Hans Jonas (1998); D.J. Levy, Hans Jonas: The Integrity 
of Thinking (2003); C. Wiese, Hans Jonas. Zusammen Philosoph und 
Jude (2003); C. Wiese & E. Jacobson (eds.), Weiterwohnlichkeit der 
Welt. Zur Aktualitaet von Hans Jonas (2003); W.E. Miiller (ed.), Von 
der Gnosisforschung zur Verantwortungsethik (2003). 


[Richard H. Popkin / Christian Wiese (24 ed.)] 


JONAS, JOSEPH (1792-1869), English-born jeweler who 
was Ohio’s earliest permanent Jewish settler. Jonas arrived at 
Cincinnati in 1817 and in 1824 became president of the newly 
founded Bene Israel Congregation, the first in Ohio. He and 
his brother Abraham both married daughters of Gershom 
Mendes Seixas. Some years after Rachel Seixas’ death, Jonas 
married Martha Oppenheim. Jonas wrote “The Jews of Ohio” 
for Isaac Leeser’s Occident in 1842. He was a leading freemason 
and politician and helped organize Cincinnati's Democratic 
Party. While serving in the Ohio legislature in 1860-61, he ad- 
vocated compromise with the South. Jonas moved to Alabama 
in 1867. His brother ABRAHAM (1801-1864) arrived in Cincin- 
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nati several years after Joseph. He then moved to Kentucky 
where he was several times elected to the state legislature, and 
was also prominent in the Masonic lodge. He later moved to 
Illinois, where he was active in the Republican party as a sup- 
porter and friend of Abraham Lincoln. Abraham's son, BEN- 
JAMIN FRANKLIN (1834-1911), moved to New Orleans where 
he was active in the Democratic party, served in the Louisiana 
state legislature, and was elected U.S. senator (1879-85). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: JOSEPH: Jonas, in: Occident, 1 (1843-44), 
547-50; 2 (1844-45), 29-31, 143-7, 244-7; D. Philipson, in: ayHsp, 8 
(1900), 44-57; B. Koln, American Jewry and the Civil War (1951, pa- 
perback 1961), 189. ABRAHAM: E. Hertz, in: American Hebrew (Aug. 
8, 1927), 327, 342; A. Harkens, in: AJHSP, 17 (1909), 123ff. BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN: D. Philipson, in: ayHsP, 8 (1900), 53; I. Harkens, ibid., 17 


(1909), 127; AJBY, 2 (1900/01), 518-9. 
[Stanley F. Chyet] 


JONAS, NATHAN S. (1868-1943), U.S. banker and philan- 
thropist. Jonas was born in Montgomery, Alabama, and was 
raised in Brooklyn, N.Y. Starting work at the age of 13 as an 
errand boy, Jonas became a traveling salesman and then went 
into the insurance business. In 1905 he was made president 
of a new bank, which later became the Manufacturers Trust 
Company, and led it until 1931, when its total resources were 
$327 million, with 45 unit offices. Active in civic and phil- 
anthropic affairs, Jonas was a founder and president of the 
Brooklyn Jewish Hospital, organizer and first president of the 
Brooklyn Federation of Jewish Charities, and a member of the 
New York City Board of Education during 1902-09. He wrote 
an autobiography, Through the Years (1940). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: New York Times (Oct. 18, 1943), 15. 


[Morton Rosenstock] 


JONAS, REGINA (1902-1944), German rabbi and Holo- 
caust victim. Born in Berlin in 1902, Regina Jonas completed 
her secondary education, receiving a license to teach in girls’ 
schools in 1924. Shortly afterwards, she began studying at the 
Berlin rabbinical seminary, the *Hochschule fuer die Wisen- 
schaft des Judentums (College of Jewish Studies). Ordinarily 
the Hochschule awarded female students a diploma certify- 
ing them as Academic Teachers of Religion. Jonas, however, 
desired rabbinic ordination. In 1930, she completed her the- 
sis, “Can a Woman Hold Rabbinical Office?” in which she ar- 
gued that Jewish law permitted female ordination. Although 
the distinguished scholar Professor Eduard Baneth accepted 
her thesis, he died before he could administer the oral exam 
in Jewish law required of all rabbinical candidates. Whether 
or not Baneth would have ordained her is not known. His suc- 
cessor believed Jewish law forbade women’s ordination, and 
would not ordain Jonas. Instead she received a special tran- 
script noting that she was becoming a skilled preacher. 

In the years immediately following her graduation from 
the Hochschule, Jonas indeed found opportunities to preach. 
In 1935 Rabbi Max *Dienemann, one of the leaders of German 
Liberal Judaism, examined her and privately ordained her. 
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She thus became the first woman rabbi, and from then until 
her death, many knew her as Fraulein Rabbiner Jonas. In 1937 
the Jewish community of Berlin hired her to teach and also 
to provide rabbinical spiritual care for the elderly and the ill. 
As Nazism intensified its anti-Jewish persecution, Jonas was 
an active community presence, serving congregations whose 
rabbis had emigrated or been arrested. In late 1942, she was 
deported to Theresienstadt. Her work there included meeting 
new arrivals at the train station, trying to alleviate their hor- 
ror as they confronted this terrible ghetto. She also lectured 
on biblical, talmudic, and religious themes for the ghetto’s cul- 
tural programs. From there, Fraulein Rabbiner Jonas made her 
final journey. Sharing the fate of her people, the first woman 
rabbi was murdered in Auschwitz. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. von Kellenbach. “‘God Does Not Oppress 
Any Human Being’: The Life and Thought of Rabbi Regina Jonas,’ in: 
Leo Baeck Institute Year Book 39 (1994), 213-25; P.S. Nadell. Women 
Who Would Be Rabbis: A History of Women’s Ordination (1998), 85-87, 
112-16; E. Klapheck, Fraulein Rabbiner Jonas: The Story of the First 


Woman Rabbi (2004). 
[Pamela S. Nadell (27 ed.)] 


JONATHAN (Heb. [0317”, 031°; “yHwu has given”), name of 
several biblical characters. 

(1) Son of Gershom, son of Moses (Judg. 18:30; MT, 
“Manasseh” written with suspended nun, apparently a scribal 
insertion in deference to Moses). He is apparently to be identi- 
fied with the levite from Beth-Lehem in Judah who was taken 
into the service of Micah the Ephraimite as “father and priest” 
(Judg. 17:10) in the sanctuary which Micah had founded. Not 
long after he had taken up residence there, 600 Danites, on 
their way northward to find a more suitable homestead, in- 
duced Jonathan to leave Micah and to assume the more hon- 
orable position of priest to the tribe of Dan (Judg. 17-18). The 
family of Jonathan served as priests to the tribe of Dan until 
the captivity (Judg. 18:30). 

(2) Son of *Saul. 

(3) Uncle of David, a counselor, wise man, and scribe 
(1 Chron. 27:32). 

(4) Son of Shimea (or Shimei), David’s brother. He slew a 
Philistine giant who taunted Israel at Gath (11 Sam. 21:20-21; 
1 Chron. 20:6-7). 

(5) One of David’s “valiant men” known as the “Thirty” 
(11 Sam. 23:32-33; 1 Chron. 11:34). 

(6) Son of Uzziah. He was in charge of the royal trea- 
suries of David in the cities, villages, and towers outside the 
capital (1 Chron. 27:25). 

(7) Son of Abiathar, descendant of Eli, a priest in the time 
of David. During his flight from Absalom, David was joined by 
Jonathan who was, however, sent with *Zadok, *Abiathar, and 
*Ahimaaz, to spy on Absalom. Jonathan and Ahimaaz were 
appointed runners for the purpose of transmitting informa- 
tion from Jerusalem to the fleeing David (11 Sam. 15:36). The 
two men hid at En Rogel, where a lad eventually discovered 
and betrayed them. Fleeing from Absalom’s forces, both run- 
ners arrived at Bahurim, where they were saved by a woman 
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who hid them in a well. Before morning, however, the runners 
reached David, bringing the information which permitted the 
king and his people to cross the Jordan in time to avoid a pre- 
mature clash with Absalom’s army (11 Sam. 17:15-22). During 
Solomon’s struggle for the throne (1 Kings 1) Jonathan had, 
like his father Abiathar the priest, supported Adonijah as 
king. It was Jonathan who came to Adonijah at the stone of 
Zoheleth to inform him that Solomon had been anointed king 
(1 Kings 1:9, 42-48). After Solomon’s accession to the throne, 
nothing more is said about Jonathan who, together with his 
father, probably fell into disgrace and was sent to Anathoth 
(1 Kings 2:26-27). 

(8) A levite during the reign of Jehoshaphat (11 Chron. 
17:8). 

(9) The scribe whose house was converted into a prison 
in which Jeremiah was confined on an alleged charge of deser- 
tion during the siege of Jerusalem (Jer. 37:15, 20; 38:26). 

(10) Son of Kareah, an officer who joined Gedaliah at 
Mizpah, and the brother of Johanan (Jer. 40:8). The name Jon- 
athan is omitted in some Hebrew manuscripts, in the Greek, 
and in the parallel passage in 11 Kings 25:23, and may have re- 
sulted from a dittography of Johanan. 

(11) A son of Jerahmeel (1 Chron. 2:32-33). 

(12) A priest from the family of Shemaiah in the days of 
Joiakim the high priest (Neh. 12:18). 

(13) Father of Ebed, who was head of the family of Adin. 
He joined Ezra in his journey to Jerusalem (Ezra 8:6). 

(14) Son of Asahel, who, it seems, opposed Ezra in the 
matter of the foreign marriages (Ezra 10:15). 

(15) Father of the priest Zechariah, who took part in the 
dedication of the walls of Jerusalem during the days of Nehe- 
miah (Neh. 12:35). 

(16) Son of Joiada, one of the high priests of the post-Ex- 
ilic period (Neh. 12:11). However, Jonathan here appears to be 
a corruption of Johanan, by which name he is known in Ezra 


10:6 and Nehemiah 12:22-23. 
[Shlomo Balter] 


JONATHAN (Heb. 70317”, 131), eldest son of *Saul, the first 
king of Israel (1 Sam. 14:1). At the beginning of Saul’s reign, 
during the revolt against the Philistines, Jonathan already was 
the commander of a part of the army (1 Sam. chs. 13-14). He 
was a constant friend and companion of *David and assisted 
him when David was forced to escape Saul’s wrath (1 Sam., 
chs. 18, 19, 20, 23). Jonathan died together with his father and 
two of his brothers in the battle with the Philistines at Mount 
Gilboa (ch. 31). Their corpses were despoiled by the Philistines 
and exposed on the wall of Beth-Shean (1 Sam. 31:12). David 
lamented their death in a moving elegy (11 Sam. 1:17-27). 

In the stories of the Book of Samuel the character of 
Jonathan is idealized, with no contrasting bad qualities. He is 
portrayed as the intrepid and heroic son of the king, a loyal 
comrade to the end. In the biblical account he stands in sharp 
contrast to Saul, whom God had rejected as king, and who was 
obsessed by an evil spirit. In the portrayal of Jonathan pure 
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literary motifs are employed: the heroic son of the king leads 
an assault on the enemy with only his armor-bearer; he unwit- 
tingly transgresses the king’s adjuration and faces all the dan- 
ger resulting from such an action (ch. 14), and he becomes a 
faithful friend of the very man who is destined to deprive his 
father’s house of its royal inheritance. In the story as a whole, 
there is a marked tendency to show Jonathan on the one hand 
as the war hero who played a decisive role in the struggle for 
freedom from the Philistine yoke, and on the other hand as 
David's faithful friend who recognized fully that even though 
he was himself heir to the throne, David would succeed Saul 
as king. (Jonathan's recognition of David’s ultimate rule is 
displayed with some subtlety. Jonathan takes off his robe and 
gives it to David, along with his armor, sword, bow, and belt 
(1 Sam. 18:3). Jonathan expresses the hope, “May yHwu be 
with David as he was with my father” (1 Sam. 20:13)). Appar- 
ently these two elements became intertwined from the very 
outset in the book of Samuel, and in David’s lament over Saul 
and Jonathan the two themes are combined (11 Sam. 1:17-27). 
Both themes are based on reality, and there is no reason to 
doubt the tradition of the pact of friendship between David 
and Jonathan, even though these events occur in the context 
of stories designed to justify David's right to the kingdom. 
Indeed, Morgenstern raised the possibility that in early Israel 
the son-in-law of the king might have had a greater presump- 
tive right to the throne than his son, and so a pact between 
Jonathan and David would have been appropriate. Even af- 
ter Jonathan’s death, David was careful to honor this pact 
and dealt very kindly with Jonathan’s son *Mephibosheth 
(11 Sam. 9:1ff.). In the list of Saul’s descendants, which is in- 
cluded in the genealogical lists of families of the tribe of Ben- 
jamin in 1 Chronicles 8:33ff., ten generations are mentioned 
after Jonathan through Merib-Baal (that is Mephibosheth). 
It would seem that the object of this list is to illustrate the 
maintenance of the pact between the house of David and the 
house of Jonathan. 


[Jacob Liver / S. David Sperling (2"4 ed.)] 


In the Aggadah 

The Midrash applies the verse “For love is strong as death” to 
the love that Jonathan bore for David (Song R. 8:6, 4). Because 
of that great love, he risked his life for him (Ar. 16b), when 
he said to his father, “Wherefore should he (David) be put to 
death? What hath he done?” (1 Sam. 20:32). His humility is 
revealed in his statement to David “Thou shalt be king over 
Israel and I shall be next to thee” (1 Sam. 23:17). But the opin- 
ion is also expressed that he said this only because he saw that 
the people were flocking to David (BM 85a), and that “even 
the women behind the beams of the olive press knew that 
David was destined to be king” (TJ, Pes. 6:1, 33a). Jonathan, 
however, committed an inadvertent transgression which was 
regarded as reprehensible as though it had been deliberate, 
in that he failed to provide David with food when he advised 
him to flee (1 Sam. 20:42), “for had Jonathan given David two 
loaves of bread for his travels, the priests of Nob would not 
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have been massacred, nor would Saul and his three sons have 
been killed” (Sanh. 103b-104a). The love of David and Jona- 
than did not depend upon any material cause, and it is taken 
as the prototype of disinterested love which never passes away 
(Avot 5:16). This distinction between two types of love is also 
made by Greek scholars (Aristotle, Magna Moralia, 1209b; 
Nichomachean Ethics, 1156a). 
[Elimelech Epstein Halevy] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Vaux, Anc Isr, index; Kallai, in: J. Liver 
(ed.), Historyah Zeva’it... (1965), 134, 136-7, 144; Noth, Personenna- 
men, index; EM, 3 (1965), 533-5. IN THE AGGADAH: Ginzberg, Leg- 
ends, index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Morgenstern, in: JBL, 78 
(1959), 322-25; J. Thompson, in: vT, 24 (1974), 334-38; D. Edelman, 
in: ABD, 3:944—-46; S. Bar-Efrat, 1 Samuel (1996), 235-36. 


JONATHAN, second-century tanna. Although his patro- 
nymic is never given when he is mentioned, as he most fre- 
quently is, with his colleague *Josiah, he is identical with the 
Jonathan b. Joseph and Nathan b. Joseph mentioned elsewhere 
in rabbinical literature. Like his colleague, he was a disciple of 
R. Ishmael b. Elisha and followed his system of hermeneutics, 
the main feature of which is the interpretation of scriptural 
verses according to the rules laid down by him in order to es- 
tablish the halakhah, in oppositon to the system of R. Akiva 
(see *Midreshei Halakhah), and his exegesis is largely confined 
to this. His statements therefore appear mostly in the halakhic 
Midrashim which emanate from the school of R. Ishmael, the 
MekKhilta of R. Ishmael and the Sifre to Numbers (but see also 
TB Yoma 57-58 and TB Sotah 74-75). Apart from one Mishnah 
in his name in Avot 4:9, “Whosoever observes the Torah in 
poverty shall be vouchsafed to observe it in affluence, and he 
who neglects its observance in affluence will live to neglect 
it because of poverty” (Chap. 4), like his colleague, he is not 
mentioned in the Mishnah, and it has been assumed that this 
was due to the fact that Rabbi Judah ha-Nasi, the compiler of 
the Mishnah, based himself on the Mishnah of R. Meir. 

After the death of his master he seems to have adopted 
part of the system of R. Akiva (see TJ Ma’as 51b). 

Jonathan is the author of the rule that the saving of hu- 
man life transcends the Sabbath (TB Yoma 85b). After the 
Hadrianic persecution, like his colleague, he decided to leave 
Erez Israel. Whereas, however, Josiah emigrated to Nisibis 
in Babylonia, Jonathan relented. Together with Mattiah ben 
Heresh, Hananiah, the nephew of R. Joshua, and R. Judah b. 
Hai, he set out, but when they reached the frontiers of Israel, 
their love for the Land of Israel prompted them to relinquish 
their plan and they returned (Sifre, Deut. 80). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Tann 2, 351; Frankel, Mishnah, 146; 
Hyman, Toledot, 697-700. 


JONATHAN BEN ABRAHAM ISAAC (Abelman; 1854- 
1903), rabbi and talmudist. Born in the Kovno province, Jon- 
athan went at the age of 15 to study under R. Israel *Lipkin in 
Vilna, where he later married the daughter of Abba Levinsohn, 
his teacher’s brother-in-law. In 1877 he accepted the position 
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of rabbi in the small town of Choroszcz, where he stayed un- 
til 1883. That year he was appointed a member of the bet din 
in Bialystok and became its av bet din when Samuel *Mo- 
hilever was chief rabbi of the community. Jonathan held 
the position until his death. His works include Torat Yeho- 
natan (1889), dealing with the question of shemittah, which 
became particularly relevant as a result of the newly estab- 
lished agricultural settlements in Erez Israel. He also wrote 
Zikhron Yehonatan, published after his death by his son (1905), 
consisting of novellae on parts of the Shulhan Arukh. Some 
of his responsa are included in David Kempner’s Le-Matteh 
Yehudah (1892). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Eisenstadt, Dor Rabbanav ve-Soferav, 1 
(1895), 7. 


JONATHAN BEN AMRAM (late second and early third 
century), sage of the transitional period between the *tannaim 
and the *amoraim and a pupil of *Judah ha-Nasi. He is rarely 
mentioned in the Talmud (some two or three times). The Tal- 
mud relates that once, during a period of famine, when Judah 
ha-Nasi opened a house of food to scholars only, he failed to 
recognize Jonathan, who, too humble to proclaim himself a 
scholar, asked to be fed “as a dog is fed” When Judah later 
learned Jonathan's true identity, he decided to distribute food 
to everyone, without distinction (BB 8a). The few halakhot 
quoted by him (Hag. 20a; Av. Zar. 36b) center around details 
of the laws of levitical cleanness, and he was apparently one of 
those who observed, even for ordinary meals, all the prescrip- 
tions attaching to the eating of terumah (the Priestly Portion), 
which had to be eaten in a state of ritual cleanness. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 703. 


[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


JONATHAN BEN ANAN, high priest in 36-37 c.E. Jonathan 
was appointed high priest by Vitellius, governor of *Syria, suc- 
ceeding Joseph *Caiaphas (Jos., Ant., 18:95). After a year he 
vacated the office in favor of his brother, Theophilus (ibid., 
123). When Agrippa I wished to reappoint him, he declined, 
and another brother, Matthias, was appointed (ibid., 19:313-6). 
Jonathan was apparently greatly respected and occupied an 
important place in the community even after his removal 
from the high priesthood, as is evidenced by the events dur- 
ing the final days of the governorship of Cumanus (52 C.E.). 
When disturbances broke out following the murder of a Gali- 
lean pilgrim by the Samaritans, Jonathan b. Anan complained 
to Quadratus, governor of Syria, pointing to Cumanus as the 
chief culprit. Quadratus, after severely punishing those re- 
sponsible for the disturbance, sent the former high priests, 
Jonathan and Hananiah, as well as the latter’s son, Anan, and 
a number of Jerusalem notables to Rome for trial before the 
emperor Claudius. The decision was in favor of the Jews, and 
at the request of Jonathan, Cumanus was dismissed and exiled 
(Jos., Wars, 2:232-47; Ant., 20:162). Felix, appointed to succeed 
Cumanus, hated the former high priest, who rebuked him for 
the cruelty of his rule. Felix suborned a certain Doras, a native 
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of Jerusalem, to hire assassins who mingled with the crowd as- 
cending to the Temple and murdered Jonathan. This, accord- 
ing to Josephus, was the precedent for many other murders 
by *Sicarii (Jos., Ant., 20:162-6; Wars, 2:256). 

[Abraham Schalit] 


JONATHAN BEN DAVID HA-KOHEN OF LUNEL 
(c. 1135—after 1210), talmudic scholar of Provence, the leading 
rabbi of Lunel after the death of *Meshullam b. Jacob. He was 
a pupil of Moses b. Joseph Merwan in Narbonne and possi- 
bly of Meir ibn Migash - the son of Joseph ibn *Migash - in 
Spain, a fellow student of Zerahiah ha-Levi *Gerondi, and a 
pupil-colleague of *Abraham b. David of Posquiéres. 

Jonathan was in the vanguard of the defenders of Mai- 
monides in the controversy stirred up against him by Meir 
*Abulafia. In his reply (signed, however, by *Aaron b. Meshul- 
lam of Lunel) to Meir’s letter to the sages of Provence, Jona- 
than strenuously countered Meir’s accusation, at the same 
time highly praising Maimonides and his work. Jonathan's 
correspondence with Maimonides, which in the course of 
time created strong bonds of mutual affection and admira- 
tion, originated from a copy of Maimonides’ Letter to Yemen, 
which found its way into his hands. Greatly impressed by its 
contents and the writer’s wide vision, he sent him a letter full 
of praise, containing questions on the authenticity of astrol- 
ogy and the possibility of guarding against its prognostica- 
tions. In his reply, delayed for several years, Maimonides re- 
ferred Jonathan to his Yad ha-Hazakah, enclosing a copy with 
his reply. There followed a halakhic correspondence in which 
Jonathan submitted to Maimonides questions and strictures 
on the work by himself and the other scholars of Lunel. Mai- 
monides was thus made aware of the vast talmudic knowledge 
of the Lunel scholars, and his replies were phrased in terms 
of great esteem. The whole exchange, permeated with a spirit 
of humility and reverence, is among the finest in the litera- 
ture of Hebrew correspondence. In the course of it, Jonathan 
also requested Maimonides to send him his Guide of the Per- 
plexed, which he thereafter submitted to Samuel ibn *Tibbon 
for translation into Hebrew. Jonathan was among the leaders 
of the “300 French and English rabbis” who emigrated in 1210 
to Erez Israel, and there he died. 

Jonathan wrote commentaries on the Mishnah, Talmud, 
and Alfasi, embracing most of the Talmud. Much of his work, 
hitherto in manuscript, has recently been published. It in- 
cludes commentaries on the tractates Megillah, Moed Katan 
(1956), Berakhot (1957), Shabbat, Pesahim, Bezah, Hagigah, 
Ketubbot, Bava Kamma (critical edition ed. S. Friedman, 
1969), Bava Mezia, Sanhedrin, Makkot, Avodah Zarah, and 
on Halakhot Ketannot and laws of ritual uncleanness (in El 
ha-Mekorot - Pardes ed. of the Talmud, 1959-63); Eruvin 
(standard editions of Alfasi); Rosh Ha-Shanah, Yoma, Taanit 
Sukkah (in Ginzei Rishonim, 1962-63); Horayot (in Hizzei Me- 
nasheh, 1901); Hullin (in Avodat ha-Leviyyim, 1871). It is possi- 
ble that he also wrote a treatise resolving David of Posquiéres’ 
strictures on Maimonides (A. Neubauer, Sefer ha-Hakhamim, 
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JONATHAN BEN JACOB 


2 (1891), 232, etc.). Numerous quotations from his teachings 
are to be found in the statements of other rishonim. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Marx, in: HUCA, 3 (1926), 328ff.; idem, in: 
JQR, 25 (1935), 408; Assaf, in: Ks, 1 (1924), 61; idem, in: Tarbiz, 3 
(1931/32), 27-32; idem, in: Minhah li- Yhudah (1950), 162-9; Wieder, 
in: Mezudah, 2 (1943), 126 ff.; Stern, in: Zion, 16 (1951), 18-29; S.K. Mir- 
sky, in: Sura, 2 (1955/56), 242-66; M. Hakohen, in: Sinai, 40 (1956/57), 
408-13; I. Twersky, Rabad of Posquiéres (1962); S. Friedman (ed.), Pe- 
rush R. Yonatan me-Lunel le-Bava Kamma (1969), introd., 1-62. 


[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


JONATHAN BEN ELEAZAR (beginning of the third century 
C.E.), amora. He is the R. Jonathan mentioned in the Talmud 
and Midrash without patronymic. Jonathan was of Babylo- 
nian origin but went to Erez Israel in his youth and *Johanan 
Nappaha referred to him as “our Babylonian colleague” (Git. 
78b). He was a pupil of Simeon b. Yose b. Lakunya in whose 
name he frequently transmits dicta. He was the teacher of 
*Samuel b. Nahman and one of the associates of *Hanina b. 
Hama. Jonathan lived in Sepphoris and was called Sar ha-Bi- 
rah (“the prince of the city”) - a designation whose exact con- 
notation is unknown. He belonged to the intimate circle of the 
*nasi and together with Johanan went to the “south” (Lydda) on 
his mission, apparently, of “peacemaking” (TJ, Ber. 9:1, 12d; the 
reading there is not clear). He once paid a visit to Jerusalem to 
see the ruins of the Temple (Ty, Ma’as. Sh. 3:3) and to Tiberias 
to bathe in the hot springs (TJ, Er. 6:4, 23c). Several scholars, 
including Johanan, transmit statements in Jonathan’s name. 
Jonathan is hardly referred to in the halakhah. On the 
other hand he is regarded as one of the great aggadists. His 
well-known defense of such biblical personalities as Reuben, 
the sons of Eli, the sons of Samuel, David, Solomon, and oth- 
ers (despite the explicit reference in the Bible to their trans- 
gressions) begins with the words: “Whoever maintains that 
so-and-so sinned is in error!” (Shab. 55b-56a). He also en- 
gaged to a considerable extent in polemics with heretics. He 
comments, for instance, on Genesis 1:26, “let us make man in 
our image”: “When writing the Torah, Moses wrote down the 
acts of creation of each day. When he came to this verse, ‘let 
us make man in our image after our likeness; he said to God, 
‘Sovereign of the universe! Why dost Thou provide an opening 
for heretics? [since the plural form of the verse suggest dual- 
ism]. Replied [the Almighty] ‘whoever wishes to err, let him 
err. From this man that I have created, great and small men 
shall spring. If the great man should say, “why do I need to 
request permission from one of less importance than I,” they 
will answer him: Learn from thy Creator who created all that 
is above and below, yet when He came to create man, He took 
counsel with the ministering angels” (Gen. R. 8:8). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Pal Amor; Z.W. Rabinowitz, Shaarei 
Torat Erez Yisrael (1961), 436f.; H. Albeck, Mavo la-Talmudim (1969), 


167f. 
[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


JONATHAN BEN JACOB (17*' century), Hungarian rabbi. 
Jonathan was born in Ofen, Hungary, where, according to the 
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JONATHAN BEN JOSEPH OF RUZHANY 


testimony of David Oppenheim, he was one of the leaders of 
the community. When Ofen was captured from the Turks by 
the Austrian emperor Leopold 1 in 1686, Jonathan was taken 
captive and was ransomed by the Jews of Nikolsburg. He 
dwelt for a time in the home of Simhah Ephraim b. Gershon 
ha-Kohen *Freudemann in Belgrade and transmitted various 
customs in his name. Jonathan became known through his 
Keset Yehonatan (Dyrhenfurth, 1697), a collection of the laws 
of prayer and moral sayings garnered from the Sefer Hasidim 
and the Shenei Luhot ha-Berit of Isaiah Horowitz. He also 
compiled the Neu Maaseh Buch (ibid., 1697), a collection of 
stories in Yiddish. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Brann, in: MGwyJ, 30 (1881), 543 N. 2; 
J.J.(L.) Greenwald (Grunwald), Ha-Yehudim be-Ungarya (1913), 273 
P.Z. Schwarz, Shem ha-Gedolim me-Erez Hagar, 1 (1913), 81 no. 25; 3 


(1915), 326 no. 25. 
[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


JONATHAN BEN JOSEPH OF RUZHANY (late 17*b-early 
186 century), talmudist and astronomer. Jonathan was born in 
Ruzhany (Grodno province) and in his youth acquired an ex- 
tensive knowledge of mathematics and astronomy in addition 
to that of Talmud. When a plague broke out in his native town 
in 1710, he vowed that, should he be spared, he would spread 
the knowledge of astronomy among Jews. In fulfillment of this 
vow, he proceeded to Germany, although already blind, and 
finally settled in Frankfurt. There he wrote Yeshuah be- Yisrael, 
a commentary on Kiddush ha-Hodesh (the laws concerning 
the blessing of the New Moon) of Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah 
(Frankfurt, 1720). He also wrote a commentary on *Abraham 
b. Hiyya’s astronomical work Zurat ha-Arez, and glosses to the 
translation of Sacroboscos’ Sphaera Mundi (entitled Mareh 
ha-Ofannim or Asferah ha-Gadol by its translator Solomon b. 
Abraham Avigdor) and to another Hebrew translation of the 
same work, entitled Sefer ha-Galgal. These three works were 
published by Jonathan with his own commentaries, and oth- 
ers by Perez Nasi, Mordecai b. Abraham *Jaffe, Mattathias b. 
Solomon *Delacrut, and Shemariah Manoah Hahndel (Of- 
fenbach, 1720). In 1725 Jonathan made the acquaintance of 
the Christian bibliographer and Hebraist, Johann Christoph 
*Wolf, in Hamburg. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset, 428f.; Steinschneider, Ue- 


bersetzungen, 644, 646. 
[Moshe Nahum Zobel] 


JONATHAN BEN UZZIEL (first century B.c.£.-first cen- 
tury C.E.), translator of the Prophets into Aramaic (see *Bible: 
Translations) Jonathan is mentioned as the outstanding pu- 
pil of *Hillel (BB 134a; Suk. 28a). All that is recorded of him, 
however, is that he translated the prophetical books into Ara- 
maic “from the mouth of Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi” (an 
anachronistic statement meant to claim unbroken continuity 
between the latest prophets and the Aramaic translation), and 
that the translation evoked a storm of criticism, “rocking Erez 
Israel over an area of 400 parasangs by 400 parasangs.” The 
same account continues that a Heavenly Voice came forth, 
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demanding to know who it was that had revealed divine mys- 
teries to humans, and Jonathan replied that he had done so, 
not for the sake of personal honor “... but in order that 
disputes should not multiply in Israel” (Meg. 3a). It would 
appear that the translation was midrashic, and it is possible 
that it contained eschatological elements. In the same pas- 
sage it is stated that Jonathan was desirous of translating the 
Hagiographa also, but a Heavenly Voice deterred him, say- 
ing “Enough.” It has been suggested that the Targum to Job, 
which Gamaliel the Elder ordered to be hidden away (Shab. 
115a), was the work of Jonathan, and that the ensuing furor 
deterred him from continuing with his self-appointed task. 
The extent to which the existing Aramaic translation of the 
Prophets is derived from the Targum attributed by the Tal- 
mud to Jonathan is difficult to say. Yet, it is clear that there is 
no connection between Jonathan and the Aramaic translation 
of the Pentateuch at first called Targum Erez Yisrael and later 
Targum Yerushalmi. It was erroneously attributed from the 
14 century to Jonathan, because the initials °’n were taken 
to refer to Targum Jonathan instead of Targum Yerushalmi 
(Palestinian Targum). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Tann; Zunz-Albeck, Derashot, 35-41; 
Hyman, Toledot, s.v. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Chilton, in: DBI, 
1:531-34. 

[Yehoshua M. Grintz / S. David Sperling (24 ed.)] 


JONATHAN THE HASMONEAN (also called Apphus; 
d. 143 B.c.E.), head of the Jewish state (160-143); youngest 
son of *Mattathias. Jonathan fought, together with his brother 
Judah Maccabee, in the first battles at the beginning of the 
Hasmonean revolt and took over the command after the lat- 
ter’s death. In the disastrous encounter at Elasa (160 B.C.E.) 
Jonathan assumed the command and took refuge with his fol- 
lowers in the wilderness of Tekoa. Here he was ineffectually 
attacked by *Bacchides, the Syrian commander, and succeeded 
in inflicting serious losses on the enemy. Bacchides thereupon 
returned to Judea. After the death of the high priest *Alcimus, 
Bacchides went back to Syria, but was persuaded by the Hel- 
lenists to return in the hope of attacking Jonathan by surprise. 
When the plan failed, Bacchides turned against those who 
had urged his return, while Jonathan seized the opportunity 
to proffer a peace pact. This was agreed upon and Jonathan 
returned the prisoners in his hands. From about 158-157 Jona- 
than resided at Michmash as the de facto leader of the Jewish 
people, without any official status. In the civil war between *Al- 
exander Balas and *Demetrius 1 for the Syrian throne Jonathan 
supported the latter, and after receiving various concessions 
removed his headquarters to Jerusalem (153). The hostages in 
the *Acra citadel were released and, to the dismay of the Hel- 
lenists, Jonathan was permitted to recruit an army. His first 
act was to fortify Jerusalem. Alexander Balas, equally anxious 
to secure Jonathan's support, offered him even more attractive 
terms than Demetrius, including appointment as high priest. 
Jonathan accepted, and took up his duties as high priest on 
the festival of Tabernacles in 153. He remained loyal to his pa- 
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tron despite further extravagant offers from Demetrius. After 
Demetrius was killed in battle (150), Balas invited Jonathan to 
the celebration of his marriage to Cleopatra, daughter of Ptol- 
emy Philometor. Jonathan was royally received and was ap- 
pointed strategus and meridarch, thus acquiring both military 
and civil authority. During the ensuing struggle against De- 
metrius 11 for the Syrian throne, Jonathan remained loyal to 
Balas, who rewarded Jonathan with the city of Ekron and its 
environs for his defeat of the army of Appolonius in a cam- 
paign along the coast. After the death of both Balas and Ptol- 
emy Philometor, Demetrius 11 emerged victorious from the 
struggle. When Jonathan sought to extend his authority in 
Judea by besieging the Acra citadel, the irate monarch sum- 
moned him to an audience at Acre. Although he did not raise 
the siege, Jonathan went laden with presents, and an agree- 
ment was reached whereby the Samaritan districts of Lydda, 
Aphaerema (Ephraim), and Ramathaim were added to Judea, 
the whole of which was exempted from taxes. Jonathan's sta- 
tus as high priest and leader was confirmed. In matters of 
domestic policy he took care not to appear as the sole ruler, 
and the “elders of the nation” are always mentioned as sup- 
plementing his authority. The internal struggle in Syria flared 
up again when *Tryphon sought to wrest the crown from De- 
metrius 11. Jonathan at first gave his support to Demetrius, 
sending an army to help suppress the rebellion against him 
in Antioch, but he went over to Tryphon’s camp when Deme- 
trius reneged on his agreement to hand over the Acra citadel 
to him. Uneasy over his ally’s strength, Tryphon persuaded 
him to disband most of his army, promising to award him 
Acre and other cities. When Jonathan arrived at Acre, Try- 
phon ordered him seized and his companions put to death. 
In addition, he took two of Jonathan’s sons hostage and ex- 
torted large sums of money. In frustration at the failure of 
his assault upon Jerusalem, Tryphon put Jonathan to death. 
The fate of his sons is unknown. Jonathan was succeeded by 
his last surviving brother *Simeon. Josephus (Life, 4) claimed 
descent from a daughter of Jonathan. Notwithstanding his 
tragic end, Jonathan may be regarded as the true founder of 
the Hasmonean state. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I Macc. 9:31-12:53; Jos., Ant., 13:1-212; V. Tch- 
erikover, Hellenistic Civilisation and the Jews (1959), 231-4, 236-53; S. 
Zeitlin, The Rise and Fall of the Judean State (1962), index. 


[Lea Roth] 


JONATHAN SON OF ABSALOM, one of the army com- 
manders of *Simeon the Hasmonean. Jonathan was sent to 
Jaffa in 135 B.c.E. by Simeon, who feared that the local popu- 
lation might surrender to *Tryphon. Jonathan succeeded in 
holding the city after having driven out the gentile population. 
Some identify him with Mattathias b. Absalom, but it seems 
more likely that Jonathan and Mattathias were brothers who 
belonged to the Hasmonean family. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Ant., 13:202; 1 Macc. 13:11; Klausner, 


Bayit Sheni, 3 (19507), 65. 
[Edna Elazary] 
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JONG, ERICA 


JONAVA (Rus. Janovo), town in Lithuania, northeast of 
Kovno. Jews were invited to settle there when the town was 
founded in 1775. They numbered 813 in 1847. Jonava developed 
through its position at the junction of the routes to the Baltic 
Sea (Viliya River, the Romny-Libava railroad) and on the St 
Petersburg—Warsaw road. The surrounding forests supplied 
timber for the local industry (carpentry, furniture, matches) 
and for export. There were 3,975 Jews living in Jonava (80% 
of the total population) in 1897. The town was destroyed by 
fire in 1905 but was quickly rebuilt. In the spring of 1915 the 
Jews in Jonava were expelled to the Russian interior, and only 
part of them returned. The community numbered 1,800 in 
1921 and 3,000 (60% of the total population) on the eve of 
the Holocaust. The Germans occupied the town on June 22, 
1941. On June 29, 2,108 Jews were executed in the woods out- 
side the town. 

Jonava was the birthplace of the poet Morris *Vinchevski 
and the scholar Israel *Davidson. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yahadut Lita, 3 (1967), 319-20; Z.A. Brown 
and D. Levin, Toledoteha shel Mahteret (1962), index. 

[Yehuda Slutsky] 


JONG, ERICA (1942- ), U.S. novelist and poet. Born Erica 
Mann in New York, where she was educated and began to 
write poetry, she lived in Heidelberg, Germany, from 1966 to 
1969, where her husband (from whom she was later divorced) 
was serving in the U.S. Army. Her experiences there were fea- 
tured in the autobiographical novel Fear of Flying (1973). In 
Germany she continued to write poetry which began to evolve 
a feminist outlook. In 1971, she published her first collection 
of poetry, Fruits and Vegetables, much of which explored the 
position of women as artists. Her second volume of poetry, 
Half-Lives (1973), continued to explore feminist and psycho- 
logical issues. 

The publication of Fear of Flying established her popular- 
ity as a novelist. The novel, which describes the search for self- 
identity and analyses the upbringing, neuroses, and sexuality 
of its heroine, Isadora Wing, mirrored much of Jong’s own 
intellectual background and Jewish upbringing. It includes a 
chapter describing her life in Germany and its effect on her 
Jewish consciousness. The novel's sexual frankness sparked 
much controversy. 

In 1977, she published her second novel, How to Save 
Your Own Life, a sequel to Fear of Flying, which explored Isa- 
dora Wing's experiences with fame, divorce, and new rela- 
tionships. This was followed in 1980 by Fanny: Being the True 
History of the Adventures of Fanny Hackabout-Jones, a con- 
temporary “18'»-century novel” describing the adventures of 
a female Tom Jones. 

Jong has also published volumes of poetry, Loveroot 
(1975) and At the Edge of the Body (1979). Numerous novels 
and books of poetry followed. In 1994 Jong published her au- 
tobiography, Fear of Fifty, followed in 2006 by Seducing the 
Demon on the writing life. In 1982 she was awarded title of 
Mother of the Year, while she served as president of the Au- 
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JONG, LOUIS DE 


thors Guild of the United States between 1991 and 1993. In 1998 
she published a collection of essays. What Do Women Want? 
She is regarded as one of the most significant authors to have 
been produced by the feminist movement. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Templin (ed.), Conversations with 
Erica Jong (2002). 
[Susan Strul / Rohan Saxena (2"¢ ed.)] 


JONG, LOUIS (Loe) DE (1914-2005), Dutch historian. Born 
in Amsterdam into a secular socialist family, De Jong studied 
history in Amsterdam and started his career in 1938 as for- 
eign editor of the anti-Nazi weekly De Groene Amsterdammer. 
Upon the German invasion in May 1940 De Jong and his wife 
managed to flee the European mainland, leaving behind his 
parents, sister, and twin brother - none of whom survived 
the war. De Jong spent the war years in London, working for 
Radio Oranje, the voice of the Dutch government-in-exile. 
He also wrote four volumes on the events in the occupied 
Netherlands. 

In September 1945 De Jong was appointed head of the 
Netherlands State Institute for War Documentation, which 
had been founded in Amsterdam immediately after the lib- 
eration. In 1953 he earned his doctorate with a study of the 
German fifth column. In 1955 he was commissioned by the 
government to write the history of the Netherlands in World 
War 11. Between 1969 and 1991 Het Koninkrijk der Nederlanden 
in de Tweede Wereldoorlog (“The Kingdom of the Netherlands 
in World War 11”) was published in 14 volumes. 

Aside from his position as head of the R1op, De Jong 
also gained recognition and respect in television appearances. 
He worked as a commentator on international current affairs 
and from 1960 to 1965 presented a series on the Netherlands 
during World War 11. 

He always remained an assimilated, secular Jew. During 
the Six-Day War (1967), however, he identified with the Israeli 
cause. De Jong became more and more a conscious Dutch Jew 
rather than a Dutchman of Jewish descent. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Kristel, Geschiedschrijving als opdracht. 
Abel Herzberg, Jacques Presser en Loe de Jong over de jodenvervol- 
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JORDAN (Heb. 777°(7)), river flowing from the Anti-Leba- 
non mountains south through Lake Kinneret and emptying 
into the Dead Sea. The name Jordan is first attested in the 
13""-century B.C.E. Papyrus Anastasi 1 (13:1). In the Septuagint 
the Hebrew form Yarden is transliterated Yordanes or Yorda- 
nos. Some scholars argue that the name is derived from an 
Indo-European root such as the Persian yar (“year”) and dan 
(“river”), i.e., a river that flows the year round; others note sim- 
ilarly named rivers in Crete, Greece, and Asia Minor. The ma- 
jority view, however, is that the name Jordan is connected with 
the Semitic root yarod (“to descend”) or the Arabic warad (“to 
come to the water to drink”). The alternative Arabic name of 
the Jordan — Nahr al-Shari‘a (“the water trough”) - sometimes 
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used with the addition al-kabir (“the great”) - has the same 
meaning. The talmudic interpretation (Bek. 55a) of the name 
Jordan as a combination of yeor (“river”; actually an Egyptian 
word) and Dan, i.e., the “river that descends from Dan” was 
generally accepted in the Byzantine period and the Middle 
Ages but it is no longer regarded as valid. The Jordan has its 
source in three headstreams whose waters are drawn mainly 
from the precipitation on top of Mount *Hermon and also 
from scores of springs. Near Sedeh Nehemyah in the *Huleh 
Valley they unite into a single watercourse to form the river 
Jordan. The three streams are Nahal Senir, issuing from the 
foot of the Hermon or its western side opposite the Lebanese 
village Hasbiyya and hence called Nahr al-Hasbani in Arabic; 
Nahal Hermon emerging from the Paneas cave in the village of 
*Banias, and thus called Nahr al-Baniyas in Arabic; and Nahal 
Dan (Ar. al-Liddhan) rising at the foot of the ancient Tell Dan 
(Ar. Tell al-Qadi), near kibbutz Dan. The Senir is the longest 
of the sources. From its start until it empties into the *Dead 
Sea, the Jordan covers a distance of c. 127 mi. (205 km.) and 
its meanderings between the Sea of Galilee and the Dead Sea 
increase its length to c. 186 mi. (300 km.). The Senir in its up- 
per course is an intermittent stream (called Wadi al-Taym) 
which covers a distance of c. 15% mi. (25 km.) before reach- 
ing the Hasbiyya spring. During heavy rainstorms it receives 
much surface runoff. The Senir discharges an annual average 
of c. 152 million cu. m. of water into the Jordan of which about 
37% is runoff; its seasonal and annual variations are consider- 
able. Nahal Hermon (Banias) provides c. 123 million cu. m. of 
which 12.5% is runoff and Nahal Dan discharges c. 240 million 
cu. m., almost all from springs and with little fluctuation. 
The drainage area of the Jordan is 6,380 sq. mi. (16,335 
sq. km.), 5,312 sq. mi. (13,600 sq. km.) south of Lake *Kinneret 
(the Sea of Galilee) - 4,531 sq. mi. (11,600 sq. km.) to the east, 
and 781 sq. mi. (2,000 sq. km.) to the west. The water network 
of the Jordan is asymmetrical; the watershed between the 
Jordan and the Mediterranean streams is close to the Jordan 
while the watershed of the desert streams east of it is farther 
away. Since the drainage of the Huleh Valley, the water flows 
through two canals, one to the west c. 12 mi. (19.5 km.) long, 
and one to the east c. 10 mi. (16 km.) long, with a lateral canal 
connecting them. In the area of the drained Huleh Lake the 
tributaries unite into a single stream and flow through the old 
riverbed which has been deepened to provide an exit for the 
waters of the lake and the marshes. In descending the 10 mi. 
(16 km.) between the drained area and Lake Kinneret, the Jor- 
dan falls from approximately 197 ft. (60 m.) above sea level to 
695 ft. (212 m.) below it. The point of sea level is reached about 
7.5 mi. (12 km.) north of Lake Kinneret. Before emptying in 
Lake Kinneret, the Jordan creates a small delta. Between its en- 
trance and outlet from Lake Kinneret (c. 13 mi.; 21 km.), much 
of the water of the Jordan is carried off by evaporation but it is 
replenished from streams and springs, both above and below 
the water level. Some contain salts, especially chlorides, and 
the water is much more suitable for irrigation before reaching 
Lake Kinneret than after leaving it. For political reasons the 
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pumps for the National Water Carrier had to be installed, in 
the 1960s prior to the Six-Day War, at Lake Kinneret and not 
in the Huleh Valley. The amount of water flowing out of Lake 
Kinneret is now regulated, according to the requirements of 
irrigation, by sluice gates installed at Deganyah Alef. Before 
that, a maximum of 915.2 million cu. m. was recorded for the 
year 1929 and a minimum of 466 million cu. m. the previous 
year. A monthly maximum of 227 million cu. m. was once 
registered for March and a minimum of 29 million cu. m. for 
August. The *Yarmuk, the Jordan's largest tributary, empties 
into it 5 mi. (8.5 km.) south of Lake Kinneret. It carries an av- 
erage of c. 450 million cu. m. a year, mostly runoff water. Its 
annual maximum was 893 million cu. m. in 1929 and its min- 
imum, 268.5 million cu. m. the previous year. Exploiting the 
floodwaters of the Yarmuk is possible only by diverting the 
river to Lake Kinneret or by constructing a high dam of 558 ft. 
(170 m.) or more in its gorge. The Jordan discharges c. 875 mil- 
lion cu. m. into the Dead Sea a year; its yearly fluctuations are 
great and are caused mainly by the Yarmuk: in 1933, 287 mil- 
lion cu. m. and in 1935, 1,313 million cu. m. On its way to the 
Dead Sea the Jordan loses a great quantity of water through 
evaporation — up to 1,900 m. a year near the Dead Sea - and 
through seepage. Only some 18% of the rainfall in its drain- 
age area reaches the Dead Sea through the Jordan's channel. 
Between Lake Kinneret and the Dead Sea the Jordan consti- 
tutes a geologically recent river. In the Upper Pliocene period, 
Lake Kinneret possessed an outlet to the Mediterranean when 
the Jordan together with the Yarmuk apparently flowed to the 
Harod Valley and the Kishon River. In the Middle Pleistocene, 
Lake Kinneret and the Dead Sea formed a single saline lake 
which deposited thick strata of Lisan marl. At the end of the 
Middle Pleistocene the two lakes separated and a channel was 
created through which the water flowed from the upper to the 
lower lake. As the two lakes shrank in size, the channel became 
longer and deeper. The bed of the ancient lake is the kikkar 
of the Jordan on both sides, called Ghawr in Arabic. Within 
the kikkar (central part of the Jordan Valley) is a broad plain 
1-2 mi. (2-3 km.) wide through which runs the narrow chan- 
nel of the Jordan. Only when the river floods do its waters in- 
undate the broad plain, called geon ha-Yarden (Ar. al-Zawr). 
Because of the great heat and humidity in the geon ha- Yarden 
a dense vegetation covers both banks of the river. The Jordan 
weaves its course through the soft marl strata which are 164 ft. 
(50 m.) thick in the northern part of the kikkar and up to 
492 ft. (150 m.) thick in the south. Because of the great quan- 
tity of eroded material which the Jordan carries and deposits 
in its channel, forming sandbars, and because the high steep 
banks of the plain occasionally collapse, fall into its bed, and 
dam it, the path of the Jordan leaves its channel. Sometimes in 
its meanderings it cuts through a serpentine loop shortening 
the course and many oxbows thus remain which are clearly 
seen in air-photos. In flood times the water also reaches these 
abandoned channels. South of the *Jabbok’s outlet into the Jor- 
dan (25 mi. (38 km.) north of the Dead Sea) are the remains of 
a bridge above an abandoned channel. The outlet of the Jordan 
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into the Dead Sea is a delta of 5.8 sq. mi. (15 sq. km.). The river 
splits into two arms, a western one and a shorter eastern one, 
c. 4,100 ft. (1,250 m.) apart. From the coarse sediment the west- 
ern arm forms a shoal strip c. 5,900 ft. (1,800 m.) long. West 
of this strip extends a lagoon, 11,480 ft. (3,500 m.) long and 
c. 1,640 ft. (500 m.) wide, a tongue c. 330-660 ft. (100-200 m.) 
wide separates the lagoon from the open waters of the Dead 
Sea which in the winter of 1954 dropped to a low of c. 1,300 ft. 
(398 m.) below the level of the Mediterranean. At present the 
Jordan falls c. 3,018 ft. (920 m.) from the springs of the Senir 
to the Dead Sea. The delta below the surface of the Dead Sea 
is small even when compared with several small streams in 
the Judean Desert because of the sharp declivity of its bottom. 
The light muddy waters of the Jordan spread like a fan with a 
radius of several miles over the heavy waters of the Dead Sea. 
The influence of the Jordan on the upper level of the Dead 
Sea is evident for c. 31 mi. (50 km.) to the south. The Jordan 
is not navigable; only with great difficulty can small flat boats 
sail between Lake Kinneret and the Dead Sea and they must 
be towed over the sandbars. 


History 

In the Bible the Jordan is associated in particular with *Jeri- 
cho and is frequently mentioned with that city in whose vicin- 
ity the Israelites crossed the Jordan (Num. 22:1, et al.). Other 
biblical terms connected specifically with the Jordan are the 
kikkar (usually translated “plain of the Jordan,” Gen. 13:10, et 
al.) which refers to the cultivable middle section of the three 
terraces composing the Jordan Valley. (It was this part of the 
valley whose fertility attracted Lot recalling “the garden of the 
Lord, like the land of Egypt.”) The upper lands of the Jordan 
Valley are called gelilot ha-Yarden (the “region about the Jor- 
dan”; Josh. 22:10). The lowest terrace, bordering on the river 
itself and densely wooded, is called geon ha-Yarden (“thick- 
ets of the Jordan’; Jer. 49:19); there the “sons of the prophets” 
went to cut wood (11 Kings 6:4); it was the haunt of dangerous 
beasts, even lions (Jer. 49:19, et al.) and is cited as the opposite 
of lands where man is safe. 

In biblical times the Jordan was crossed by means of its 
fords; Jacob passed over it with a staff on his way from Beth- 
El to Haran (Gen. 32:10[11]) and in returning recrossed it into 
Canaan near Succoth. The most famous passage of the Jordan 
was that of the Israelites opposite Jericho, as related in Joshua 
3. As it was very difficult to ford the river at that place and in 
that season the sudden cessation of the Jordan’s flow was re- 
garded as miraculous. Such occasions, however, have actu- 
ally been recorded several times in history: in 1267 the Jordan 
ceased flowing for eight hours; in 1546, for two whole days; and 
in 1927 for 21% hours. In all three cases the cessation was the 
result of earthquakes which caused the high banks to collapse 
blocking the river bed and stopping its flow. The crossing of 
the Jordan is recorded as one of the great miracles of the Lord 
(Ps. 114:3 ff.) and was remembered as such in later times. The 
river thus acquired a sacred character; its waters were expected 
to heal Naaman (11 Kings 5:10-14). Other miraculous cross- 
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ings were made by Elijah before he was taken up to heaven 
near the Jordan and by Elisha, both accomplished with Elijah’s 
mantle. As a serious obstacle to movement the Jordan played 
an important part in Israel’s military history. The occupation 
of the fords was generally intended to complete the discom- 
fiture of a retreating army or to prevent an attack. Thus the 
fords were taken by Ehud after the assassination of Eglon king 
of Moab (Judg. 3:28) and by Gideon to deny passage to the 
Midianites and the Ephraimites (ibid. 7:24; 12:5-6). The Jordan 
was crossed mostly on foot or on animals but David and his 
army may have used a ferryboat (11 Sam. 19:19). In prebibli- 
cal times the Jordan was not only a military obstacle but also 
a political boundary. With the decline of settlement east of 
the river in the Middle Bronze Age, the limits of the Egyptian 
province of Canaan - as recorded in the biblical description of 
the boundaries of the Promised Land (Num. 34) -— extended 
along the Jordan from the Sea of Chinnereth to the Dead Sea 
(ibid. 34:12). After the establishment of the kingdoms east of 
the Jordan, the river formed the boundary of the kingdoms of 
Sihon the Amorite and of Og king of Bashan. Their territories 
were allotted to the tribes of Reuben, Gad, half of the tribe 
of Manasseh. Thus from an interstate boundary, the Jordan 
became a tribal one. Its function as the eastern border of Ca- 
naan, however, was well remembered and it was the eastern 
tribes who were anxious not to lose contact with their west- 
ern brethren (Josh. 22). Throughout Israelite history its people 
held lands on both sides of the river, although its main ter- 
ritory was west of it. In later times it was usually the weaker 
party which retired east of the Jordan - as did Abner with 
Ish-Bosheth the son of Saul after the defeat at Mount Gilboa 
(11 Sam. 2:8) and David after the initial success of Absalom’s re- 
bellion (ibid., 17:22). In post-biblical times the Jordan formed 
the eastern boundary of the Persian and Hellenistic province 
of Judea, although the land of the Tobiads east of the Jordan 
was also Jewish territory. The Hasmoneans freely crossed the 
river to fight on both banks; Jonathan made one such passage 
against the army of Bacchides who tried to use the Jordan as 
a tactical barrier (1 Macc. 9:43). Alexander Yannai retired be- 
yond the Jordan from the army of Ptolemy, king of Cyprus, 
but throughout the Hasmonean period, its kingdom extended 
on both sides of the river. Even under Roman domination the 
Jewish district of the Perea (“the land beyond” [the Jordan]) 
remained part of Judea. In the Hellenistic and Herodian peri- 
ods the digging of irrigation channels in the Jordan Valley led 
to its economic development and it became one of the most 
fertile areas of Erez Israel. In March 68 c.£. during the Jew- 
ish War, the Jews retreating from Bethennabris across the Jor- 
dan fords were surprised by a sudden rise of the river's level; 
they were partly drowned and partly destroyed by the enemy 
(Jos., Wars, 4:432-436). Jewish villages continued to exist on 
both banks of the lower Jordan up to the Byzantine period. 
In the Talmud the Jordan is mentioned as one of the four riv- 
ers of the Holy Land (1, Kil. 9:5, 32d; BB 74b) and the word 
is regarded as derived from Yored Dan (Bek. 55a). According 
to the same source, the Jordan issues from a cave at Paneas, 
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traverses the seas of Samkho (Huleh), Tiberias, and Sodom 
(Dead Sea), and falls into the Mediterranean (!). It is called the 
Jordan only from Bet Yerah and below (the standard version 
has “Bet Jericho”). In Roman and Byzantine times the Jordan 
did not form a boundary; the provinces of Palaestina prima 
and secunda both overlapped it. The first three attempts to 
bridge the river were apparently made then: one at the Ford of 
Jacob’s Daughters (Gesher Benot Ya'akov) and two below the 
Sea of Galilee at Sinnabra-Bet Yerah and Gesher Naharayim 
(Jisr al-Mujami‘). Two ferries are marked on the Jordan on the 
Madaba Map, one at Aenon below Beth-Shean, and the other 
near Archelais (Khirbat ‘Awja al-Tahta). The waters of the 
Jordan became sacred in Christian eyes because on its banks 
John the Baptist performed baptisms and there too Jesus was 
baptized. The exact location of his baptism is in doubt: the 
usual assumption, based on Matthew 3 and Mark 1:5ff,, is near 
Jericho, but another tradition, based on John 3:23, places it at 
Aenon near Salim in the vicinity of Beth-Shean. 

After the Arab conquest the Jordan continued to sepa- 
rate the province of Filastin (formerly Palaestina prima) from 
Palaestina secunda, now called al-Urdunn (“the Jordan’) af- 
ter the river itself. In Crusader times a series of bridges were 
built or repaired across the river which then did not form a 
boundary; one at the Ford of Jacob's Daughters (end of the 13” 
century); one known as the Bridge of Sinnabra (12" century), 
one at Naharayim (before 1300) and one at Damiya, built by 
Baybars in 1266/67. During the construction of the last, the 
waters of the Jordan stopped flowing on December 7/8 because 
of a landslide. During the Mamluk and Turkish periods the 
Jordan Valley was first included in the mamlaka (“province”) 
of Damascus, and later in the sanjak of Nablus. It was only in 
1921 with the setting up of the Emirate of Transjordan that 
most of the Jordan again became a political frontier, remain- 
ing so through the Mandate period up to 1948. In the War of 
Independence the Arab Legion of Transjordan occupied the 
mountains of Nablus and Hebron west of the river. Syrian at- 
tempts to cross the Jordan at Deganiyah were foiled; the Syrian 
bridgehead at Mishmar ha-Yarden was evacuated after the 
armistice in 1949. From 1948 to 1967 the upper course of the 
Jordan was inside the territory of Israel and the lower course 
in the Kingdom of Jordan. In 1953 Israel started work south of 
the Huleh Lake, in the demilitarized zone at the Syrian bor- 
der, on its project to channel part of the Jordan waters to the 
Negev. This project evolved into an international issue de- 
bated at the uN Security Council. In 1955 Israel accepted the 
so-called Johnston plan, initiated by the United States govern- 
ment, for the utilization of the Jordan and Yarmuk waters by 
dividing them among Israel, Syria, Lebanon, and the Kingdom 
of Jordan, but the Arab League rejected the plan. Israel then 
decided to implement its part of the Johnston plan by divert- 
ing water from Lake Kinneret to the Negev through the con- 
struction of the National Water Carrier. In 1964 the Arab States 
tried to frustrate Israel's plans by diverting the headwaters of 
the River Jordan into Arab territories, but in 1965 Israel took 
military action against Syrian preliminary works at the head- 
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waters, and Israel’s water carrier to the Negev was completed 
without further interference. 

After the Six-Day War of 1967 the Jordan from Gesher 
southward to the Dead Sea formed the ceasefire line be- 
tween Israel and Jordan; communications between the two 
banks were kept open by the Israel Defense Forces. The Senir 
(Hasbiyya) source of the Jordan was in Lebanese territory and 
the Hermon (Baniyas) and Dan sources were held by Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Glueck, The River Jordan (1946); Abel, 
Geog, 1 (1933), 161ff; J. Braslawsky, Le-Heker Arzenu (1954), 231-3; 
EM, S.v.; Neubauer, Geog, 29-31; Schattner, in: Scripta Hierosolymi- 
tana, 11 (1962); idem, in: bies, 28 (1964), 3 ff. 

[Abraham J. Brawer and Michael Avi- Yonah] 


JORDAN, CHARLES HAROLD (1908-1967), U.S. social 
worker. Jordan was born in Philadelphia and educated in 
Germany. He joined the *American Jewish Joint Distribution 
Committee (JDC) in 1941 as a social worker in Cuba. After ser- 
vice in the U.S. Navy during World War 11, Jordan became jpc 
director in Shanghai, responsible for the care and emigration 
of Jewish refugees. After serving as head of the joc Emigra- 
tion Department in Paris from 1948, Jordan became JDC as- 
sistant director general, and in 1955 director general in Europe. 
In these capacities Jordan was a key figure in the mass migra- 
tion of Jews to Israel from Europe and the consequent closing 
of the displaced person camps in Europe. He sponsored the 
development of *Malben in Israel for immigrant social care, 
and the work of the ypc in North Africa. In 1965 he became 
executive vice chairman of the Joc. As chairman of the Gov- 
erning Board of the International Council of Voluntary Agen- 
cies from 1962, Jordan gained recognition as an international 
expert in his field. In 1967 he became chairman of the Amer- 
ican Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service, and 
interested himself especially in world refugee problems. On 
August 16, 1967, he was mysteriously murdered in Prague. 


[Yehuda Bauer] 


New light has since been thrown on Jordan’s death. His 
body was found floating in the Vltava River in Prague, and 
the Czechoslovak government issued a terse statement that 
he had committed suicide. 

According to Josef Frolik, who for 17 years worked for 
Czechoslovak intelligence and later defected to the United 
States, Jordan was suspected by the Arabs of being an Israeli 
spy and was kidnapped after leaving his hotel to buy cigarettes. 
He was brought to the Egyptian embassy for interrogation, 
during which he was killed by three Palestinians. Early the 
next morning his body was carried out to a car by four men 
and thrown into the river. The Czech authorities were aware 
of the facts but decided not to inform the American embassy 
of the fate of Jordan. Three days after the body was found 
the First Secretary at the Egyptian embassy at Prague left the 
country at the government’s request, and the three Palestin- 
ians left a week later. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: New York Times (Feb. 3, 1974). 
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JORDAN, HASHEMITE KINGDOM OF (Ar. al-mam- 
laka al-Urdunniyya al-Hashimiyya), an independent state 
in W. Asia, bordering on Israel and the West Bank of the Jor- 
dan River in the west, *Saudi Arabia in the south and south- 
east, *Iraq in the east, and *Syria in the north. Transjordania, 
the territory east of the Jordan River - including the biblical 
*Bashan and *Gilead — was an important center of Israelite and 
Jewish life in biblical times and until well after the destruc- 
tion of the Second Temple. Under Byzantine rule the Jewish 
population declined rapidly, and after the Muslim conquest 
there were only occasional cases of Jews living there, though 
“the Land of Gilead” played no small part in Zionist dream- 
ing and planning. 

Transjordania was included in the area of the British 
*Mandate for Palestine, but in 1921 *Abdullah, a son of the 
sharif Hussein of Mecca, who had moved into the territory 
with a band of Arab guerrillas, was recognized by Winston 
*Churchill, then British colonial secretary, as emir of Trans- 
jordan, and the emirate was later excluded from the applica- 
bility of the articles in the Palestine Mandate relating to the 
Jewish National Home. At the time it had a population of some 
200,000, mostly Bedouin. In 1946 Abdullah was crowned 
king of Transjordan, and its independence was recognized 
by the British. 

In the Arab-Israel war of 1948 and its aftermath, the Jor- 
danian Arab Legion occupied East Jerusalem and the Arab- 
inhabited areas of Judea and Samaria on the west bank of the 
river, which were finally unified with the east bank under the 
name of the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan in April 1950. Israel 
and most Arab states defined this step as a unilateral act of an- 
nexation, though it was recognized by Britain. The influx of 
Palestinians enormously swelled Jordan's population, which 
in 1965 totaled some 2,000,000, of whom about 900,000 lived 
on the West Bank. 

In the *Six-Day War of 1967 Israel occupied Judea and 
Samaria, leaving Jordan in control of the area of the old emir- 
ate, apart from adjustments (in 1965) of the frontier with Saudi 
Arabia. The area of Jordan thereafter was about 34,500 sq. mi. 
(about 86,000 sq. km.) and its population was estimated at 
1,500,000, including a net influx of some 250,000 persons 
from the West Bank after the 1967 War. ‘Amman, the capital, 
has grown within fifty years from an inconsiderable village 
into a sprawling city of over 400,000 inhabitants. At the turn 
of the 21°t century Jordan’s population exceeded five million, 
over 40% of which lived in the greater Amman-Zarqa area. 


Geography 

The country is divided into three main zones, all running 
north-south: the Jordan river depression, the hill country, and 
the arid plateau sloping east toward the Euphrates and the Per- 
sian Gulf. The first two zones are cut laterally by steep-walled 
valleys opening into the Jordan depression, the Dead Sea and 
the Aravah, making north-south communication difficult ex- 
cept by detours through the desert in the east. Only the sec- 
ond zone is suited by nature to settlement on a considerable 
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scale, possessing a bracing climate, good soil, and relatively 
abundant winter rain; here a settled, grain-growing popula- 
tion provided the country with its main sources of livelihood 
until the revolutionary changes from the late 1940s on. The 
east-west historical and administrative differentiation of these 
zones is parallel to the geographical division. From the Syrian 
border (the *Yarmuk River) to the biblical Yabok River (Wadi 
Zarka): the Ajlun area (biblical *Gilead); from the Yabuk to 
the *Arnon River (Wadi Mujib): the Amman and Balga area 
(biblical Ammon); from the Arnon to *Zered River (Wadi 
Hasa): the Karak area (biblical Moab) and from there to the 
Red Sea: the Maan area (biblical *Edom). The population 
speaks Arabic, except for the elder generation of some 15,000 
Circassians, who cling to their Caucasian tongue. Sunni *Is- 
lam is the prevailing religion. Christians, mostly Greek Or- 
thodox, number 5-10%. There are probably less than 50,000 
true nomads or Bedouin, though a far greater number are still 
tribally organized. 


Economy 

The economy of Jordan has always rested on heavy subsi- 
dies from abroad. These were provided in the main by Brit- 
ain till 1957, then by the United States, and after the Six-Day 
War by the oil-rich Arab states of Saudi Arabia, * Kuwait, and 
*Libya. Another important item in the balance of payments 
is money transfers from Jordanians abroad. Jordan’s inter- 
national trade has always been unbalanced, exports paying 
in 1966 for only about one-eighth of imports; the picture 
has grown even darker since, and the tourist trade suffered 
disastrously after 1967. Main exports are phosphates, Dead 
Sea minerals, and agricultural produce. Akaba, Jordan's only 
port, is distant from the center and suffered from the closure 
of the Suez Canal. The outlet via *Beirut was hampered by 
the chronic political tension with Syria. The outsized army 
provided the livelihood of an important sector of the popu- 
lation. In the early 1980s the Jordanian economy showed an 
impressive recovery, but from the second half of the 1980s it 
again plummeted, owing to the termination of the Iran-Iraq 
war (from which Jordan had benefited considerably), the in- 
tifada, and the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait. In the early 2000s 
Jordan’s economy suffered mainly from an unemployment 
rate of over 20% and from an external debt of over $7 billion. 
King Abdallah 11 has invested most of his time and energy in 
economic affairs. 


Governance 

Jordan's constitution (1952, with later amendments) describes 
the country’s government as “a hereditary monarchy, parlia- 
mentary in form.” There are two houses: the Senate, appointed 
by the king, and the Chamber of Deputies, elected on the basis 
of general (in practice male) franchise. The Council of Min- 
isters is responsible to the Chamber of Deputies. In reality, 
however, the king has always exerted much greater influence 
than the constitution would suggest. Their unpopularity with 
a majority of their subjects — especially Palestinians - com- 
pelled Abdullah first, and later his grandson *Hussein, to set 
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aside “the will of the people” to a considerable extent. Their 
rule was maintained, despite internal disaffection and calls 
from *Cairo, *Damascus, and *Baghdad for Hussein's destruc- 
tion as a “tool of imperialism,’ by favors proffered and with- 
held, press supervision, and directed elections, while coer- 
cion - from martial law and the suspension of parliament to 
the wholesale imprisonment and exile of malcontents - played 
a prominent part. The army, recruited as far as possible from 
the East Bank and preferably from Bedouin, was considered 
the main prop of the regime, its senior officers being hand- 
picked for their loyalty. Shortly before the 1967 war, a new 
press law forced all newspapers to close down, and carefully 
circumscribed the conditions under which new ones might 
appear. 

Although the Six-Day War improved Hussein's relations 
with the Arab world, his position within his own country soon 
started to deteriorate. Numerous organizations for “the lib- 
eration of Palestine” succeeded in constituting themselves as 
“kingdoms in themselves,’ first in and near the Jordan Val- 
ley, and then in mounting measure in the interior. Various 
agreements to coexist failed, mainly because the Palestinian 
leaders would not, or could not, coerce their followers. By 
the summer of 1970 the sovereignty of the state had become 
nonexistent. In the first half of September, when an attempt 
on Hussein’s life by one of the Palestinian organizations (The 
Democratic Front for the Liberation of Palestine) was followed 
by a virtual siege laid on Hussein's residence, the king real- 
ized the inevitability of armed confrontation. A week’s war- 
fare, mainly in and about Amman, went in favor of the army. 
By July 1971 the Palestinian organizations had been by and 
large liquidated in Jordan and subsequently moved mostly to 
*Lebanon. 

Jordan sat out the 1973 war with Israel. After Anwar 
*Sadat’s visit to Jerusalem in 1977, Jordan—-PLo relations im- 
proved. 

King Hussein’s historic decision to give up Jordan's claim 
to the West Bank of the Jordan River in 1988 and food riots 
in southern Jordan in 1989 paved the way for a democratiza- 
tion process in Jordan's political life. General elections (the 
first since 1967) were held in 1989. A new Chamber of Depu- 
ties was democratically elected by the inhabitants of the East 
Bank only. Political parties were formed and political free- 
doms were restored. The democratic process was somewhat 
slowed down in the late 1990s, out of fear that more political 
reforms (as demanded by the opposition, whose backbone 
was the Islamic movement) might challenge the authority of 
the monarch. 

In 1994 Hussein became the second Arab head of state, 
after Sadat of Egypt, to sign a peace treaty with Israel. Dur- 
ing the *Rabin years relations between the two countries were 
warm, but cooled off somewhat with the Likud in power under 
Binyamin *Netanyahu and with the second intifada. 

When King Abdullah 11 came to the throne in 1999 af- 
ter the demise of his father, King Hussein, the democrati- 
zation process had almost completely stopped, as the cross- 
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purposes of democracy and survival of the regime seemed 
unbridgeable. From 2003 there have been more than a few 
indications that Abdullah had decided to return to the de- 
mocratization path. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Bailey, The Participation of the Palestin- 
ians in the Politics of Jordan (1970); Madi & Musa, Ta’rikh al-Urdunn 
fi'al-Qarn al-‘Ishrin (“History of Jordan in the Twentieth Century,’ 
Amman, 1959). E.G. Peake, History of Jordan and its Tribes (1958); B. 
Shwadran, Jordan, A State of Tension (1959); P.J. Vatikiotis, Politics and 
the Military in Jordan (1967). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Sulayman, 
Tavikh al-Urdunn fi al Qarn al-Ishrin, al-juz al-Thani 1958-1995 (Am- 
man, 1995); K. Salibi The Modern History of Jordan (1993). 


[Uriel Dann / Joseph Nevo (24 ed.)] 


JORTNER, JOSHUA (1933- _), Israeli physical chemist. He 
was born in Tarnow, Poland and gained his Ph.D. from the He- 
brew University of Jerusalem (1960). He joined the staff of the 
university's department of physical chemistry (1961-65) before 
moving to the department of chemistry at Tel Aviv University 
(1964) where he became professor (1966), head of the school 
of chemistry (1966-72) and deputy rector (1966-69), acting 
rector, and vice president of Tel Aviv University (1970-72). 
He was research associate and then visiting professor at the 
University of Chicago (1962-71) among many visiting dis- 
tinctions. His initial research concerned energy dynamics 
and transfer in materials and between molecules. Later he 
studied order and oscillations in molecules and nanosystems 
including femtosecond chemistry which concerns very fast 
chemical reactions and biological processes such as protein 
folding and conformational changes. His later research con- 
cerned the fragmentation on molecular structure induced by 
ions and had fundamentally important implications for un- 
derstanding stability in physical and biological systems and 
perturbing influences such as radiation effects. He continued 
to work actively in this field. Jortner had a major and con- 
tinuing influence on the development of science and tech- 
nology and on scientific education in Tel Aviv University, 
Israel, and the wider world. He consistently emphasized the 
importance of inter-disciplinary research. He served on the 
National Council for Higher Education and the National 
Council for Research and Development; he was scientific 
adviser to three Israeli prime ministers. He was also presi- 
dent of the International Union of Pure and Applied Chem- 
istry which represents sixty member states (1998-99). His 
many honors include the Weizmann prize (1973), the Roth- 
schild Prize (1976), the Israel Prize in chemistry (1982) the 
Wolf Prize in chemistry (1982), and the RS Mulliken Medal 
(1998). He was a foreign associate of the U.S. Academy of Sci- 
ences and was elected to the Israel Academy of Sciences and 
Humanities of which he was vice president (1980-86) and 
president (1986-95). 

[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


JOSCE OF YORK (d. 1190), English financier and martyr. 
He was a leading agent of *Aaron of Lincoln and one of the 
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Jewish representatives at the coronation of Richard I (1189), 
but escaped when the mob attacked the Jews. He survived the 
first attack on *York Jewry in March 1190 and led those who 
took refuge in the castle keep. When the keep was attacked, 
he died in the act of mass self-destruction, reputedly at the 
hand of R. *Yom Tov of Joigny. He is admiringly described as 
a patron of learning in the elegy on the York martyrs by *Jo- 
seph b. Asher of Chartres. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, England, 22f.; M. Adler, Jews of Medi- 
eval England (1939), 128-31; JHSET, 16 (1952), 213-20. 


[Vivian David Lipman] 


JOSELEWICZ, BEREK (Berek, son of Yosel; c. 1770-1809), 
colonel of the Polish armed forces, participant in the *Kos- 
ciuszko rising and the Napoleonic Wars. Born in Kretinga, 
Lithuania, he later became court factor to Bishop Massalski of 
Vilna. In the course of his assignments abroad on behalf of the 
bishop, he visited Paris on the eve of the revolution and there 
came into contact with revolutionary ideas. Later Berek and 
his wife Rebekah settled in Praga, a suburb of Warsaw. The vo- 
ciferous debate on the status of the Jews then in progress in the 
Sejm (1788-92) and the movement toward Jewish *emancipa- 
tion led some Jews to identify with the Polish struggle against 
the partition of Poland-Lithuania. At first their number was 
small, but when the insurrection led by Thaddeus Kosciuszko 
broke out in 1794, numerous groups of Jews joined in the up- 
rising. During the siege of Warsaw, Jewish inhabitants fought 
alongside the Polish population of the capital against the Rus- 
sian army. Berek appealed to the Jewish population to join the 
struggle and fight “like lions and leopards.” On September 17, 
the official Gazeta Rzgdowa announced that two Jews, Berek 
Joselewicz and Jozef Aronowicz, had requested permission to 
create a separate Jewish light-cavalry regiment. Warmly prais- 
ing this initiative, Kosciuszko granted the request, and a regi- 
ment of 500 Jews was organized, some of them volunteers. 

After the defeat of the insurrection, Berek fled to Austria 
and later reached France, where he established contact with 
Polish emigrés. Joining the French army, he served in the cav- 
alry of Napoleon's Polish Legion. In 1801 his unit crossed the 
Alps. He was promoted to the rank of captain of a dragoon 
regiment in the French army and was awarded the cross of 
the Légion d’Honneur. After the establishment of the grand 
duchy of Warsaw (1807), his detachment was incorporated 
into the regular Polish army; becoming a squadron leader, 
he received the order Virtuti Militari. Berek’s military career 
was greatly hampered by the antisemitism prevailing in army 
circles, but he was respected by the Polish liberals of his day 
and was admitted to the aristocratic Masonic lodge Bracia 
Polscy Zjednoczeni (“United Polish Brethren”). During the 
Austrian campaign in 1809, he commanded two squadrons of 
Prince Jozef Poniatowski’s army. After fierce resistance against 
the numerically superior Austrian forces, Berek was killed at 
Kock in May 1809. He became a hero and was often cited in 
apologetics in support of assimilation in Poland. 

His son Joseph *Berkowicz was also an army officer. 
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ku czci Berka Joselewicza (1934). 
[Nathan Michael Gelber] 


JOSEPH (Heb. 10’? ,*4]0177), son of *Jacob and Rachel. He was 
born in Paddan-Aram after his mother had been barren for 
seven years (Gen. 29:20, 30; 30:22-24, 25; 31:41). Nothing is 
related of his childhood. 


Joseph and His Brothers 

At the age of 17 Joseph tended his father’s sheep in the land of 
Canaan. He became completely alienated from his brothers 
because he used to report their misdeeds to their father, be- 
cause Jacob showed obvious favoritism toward him even to the 
extent of presenting him with a ceremonial robe, and because 
of a series of dreams in which he, Joseph, was the object of his 
brothers’ adoration (37:1-11). On one occasion Jacob sent Jo- 
seph to visit his brothers and to report back on their welfare. 
The road led from Hebron to Shechem and on to Dothan, a 
route which corresponds to the ancient north-south road west 
of the Jordan which traversed the central hill country along 
the entire length of the Palestinian watershed. Each of the cit- 
ies mentioned was an important site, whose mention would 
have resonated with the ancient audiences. When the brothers 
saw Joseph from a distance their hatred and hostility welled 
up into a desire to murder him. The present story combines 
different traditions about which brother attempted to save Jo- 
seph. According to Genesis 37:22, Reuben suggested it would 
be better to throw him into a nearby pit. He secretly hoped, 
thereby, to save Joseph's life and to take him back home. When 
Joseph approached, the brothers stripped him of his robe and 
cast him into the pit. 

While they were partaking of a meal, and in Reuben’s ab- 
sence, a caravan of traders from Gilead bearing gum, balm, 
and laudanum passed by on its way to Egypt (cf. Jer. 8:22; 
46:11). These items played an important role in the life and 
economy of ancient Egypt, and such a caravan would have 
come from Gilead by way of the *Beth-Shean Valley and 
would indeed have passed through Dothan in order to join 
the road leading to Egypt. At this point a different tradition 
surfaces, according to which Judah suggested selling Joseph 
to the traders who bought him for 20 pieces of silver (Gen. 
37:25-6). The conflation of the two traditions is most obvious 
in Gen. 37:29-30, describing Reuben’s discovery that Joseph 
was gone. At this point the story proceeds to describe how 
the brothers sought to deceive their father about Joseph's fate. 
They dipped the robe in the blood of a slaughtered kid and 
brought it to Jacob for identification. The patriarch recognized 
it, convinced that his son had been torn to pieces by a savage 
beast. He mourned for Joseph many days and his grief was 
inconsolable (Gen. 37:12-35). 
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Joseph in Potiphar’s House 

Meanwhile, Joseph was sold in Egypt to Potiphar, a courtier 
and chief steward of Pharaoh (37:36; 39:1). The sale into slav- 
ery in this manner accords with what is known from 18'-cen- 
tury B.c.E. and later slave inventories which well document 
the commercial traffic in human misery between Canaan and 
Egypt. Another authentic background note is the name and 
title of Joseph's master. “Potiphar” (ibid.) is generally regarded 
as an abbreviated form of “Poti-Phera,’ the name of Joseph's 
father-in-law (41:45), which appears in Egyptian sources as 
Pa-di-pa-re’, “He whom Re (the sun-god) had given.” The 
first two syllables are quite common in Egyptian personal 
names. The title “chief steward,” literally “chief cook,” corre- 
sponds to the title wdpw, “cuisinier,’ which came to designate 
those who served as superintendents and judicial function- 
aries in pharaonic court, although it has parallels in Neo-As- 
syrian usage as well. 

In his new situation, Joseph soon earned the confidence 
of his master, who promoted him to be his personal atten- 
dant and overseer of his estate (39:2-6), a function conform- 
ing to that frequently encountered in Egyptian texts as mer- 
per, or comptroller. Joseph's favorable turn of fortune did not 
last long, for after a while Potiphar’s wife - unnamed in the 
text - attempted to seduce him. Notwithstanding her repeated 
blandishments, he resisted the temptation. In revenge, she 
slandered him before her husband, who had Joseph thrown 
into the prison where prisoners of the king were confined 
(39:7-20). 

This episode in Joseph's life has aroused special inter- 
est on account of the presence of the same motif in an Egyp- 
tian narrative known as the “Tale of Two Brothers,’ which 
has been preserved in late sources, but which is undoubtedly 
more ancient. It tells of an unsuccessful attempt to seduce a 
bachelor brother-in-law, whose honor is then impugned by the 
temptress. The story provides local coloration for the biblical 
account, and if it were a popular piece of Egyptian fiction it 
could well have influenced the artistic form in which the bib- 
lical narrative has been presented; its moral climate is far dif- 
ferent in that Joseph stresses the sin against God involved in 
the proposed act of treachery and adultery (39:9). 

The focus of attention in the Genesis narrative is the 
nobility of Joseph’s character and the salvation that came 
through suffering, placing the incident in the concatenation 
of events that led eventually to the migration of the Israelites 
to Egypt, their enslavement and redemption. It was precisely 
as a result of Joseph’s innocent suffering that he was enabled 
to rise to power. 


Joseph in Prison 

During his incarceration, Joseph won the trust of the chief 
jailer who placed him in charge of his fellow prisoners. Among 
these were the chief *cupbearer, a title with Assyrian paral- 
lels, and the chief baker to Pharaoh (39:21-40:4). One night 
the two experienced disturbing dreams. That of the cupbearer 
was favorably interpreted by Joseph to mean that in three days’ 
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time a royal amnesty would restore him to his former posi- 
tion. The baker’s anxiety, however, was not relieved; impale- 
ment awaited him. 

Joseph then took the opportunity to beg the cupbearer 
to use his regained influence in order to get him freed from 
his undeserved imprisonment. The predictions were indeed 
fulfilled, but the cupbearer soon forgot Joseph (40:5-23). In 
this connection it must be remembered that the office of chief 
cupbearer carried with it far more than the name implies. 


Pharaoh’s Dreams 

Some two years later, the fateful role played by dreams in Jo- 
seph’s life manifested itself again. The inability of Pharaoh's 
magicians and sages to interpret his dreams reminded the 
chief cupbearer of his own experience in prison. Joseph was 
brought to the palace and Pharaoh related his dreams, which 
the Hebrew slave proceeded to explain as portending seven 
years of great abundance in Egypt to be followed by a similar 
period of famine. Joseph then offered some unsolicited advice 
on how to deal with the situation. He proposed the appoint- 
ment of a supreme commissioner of supplies to be aided by 
overseers, and the organization of a reserve bank of food dur- 
ing the years of plenty (41:1-36). 

It should be noted that on none of the occasions in which 
Joseph is involved with dreams does God figure explicitly. 
Nevertheless, it is naturally assumed that He is the ultimate 
source of the message being conveyed. Since throughout the 
ancient Near East, including Israel, dreams were recognized as 
a means of divine communication (cf. 20:3; 28:12-15; 31:11-13, 
24), it is not surprising that they were productive of anxiety, 
heightened in this instance by their duplication. The science 
of dream interpretation was especially well developed in Egypt 
and in the rest of the ancient Near East. Neither Joseph nor 
his brothers needed the services of an interpreter and Joseph 
himself was careful to disclaim any innate ability, simply as- 
cribing all to God (40:8; 41:16). 

Further local background in the narrative of Pharaoh's 
dreams is provided by both the imagery and vocabulary em- 
ployed. It is not an accident that the king saw cows rather than 
sheep, for the latter played a very minor role in the Egyptian 
economy while cows were abundant and important. More- 
over, the motif of seven cows is attested in the literature. At 
the same time, the Hebrew terms used for the Nile (yeor, 41:17) 
and for the reedgrass (‘ahu, 41:18) are borrowed from Egyptian. 
As for the predicted seven year cycles, this, too, is a very com- 
mon motif in ancient Near Eastern sources. A special Egyp- 
tian twist is given to the famine cycle through a text dealing 
with the reign of the Third Dynasty king Djoser (c. 28" cen- 
tury B.C.E.), which reports on a severe famine attributed to 
the failure of the Nile to rise for seven years. 


Joseph’s Elevation 

Joseph's advice to Pharaoh struck a responsive chord. The king 
was impressed by the man’s mature wisdom, at once adopted 
his suggestions, and appointed him, then aged 30 (41:46), to 
be in charge of their practical application (41:37-40). 
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The possibility of the rise of a foreigner to high station 
in the Egyptian court and administration is well substanti- 
ated. A Semite named Yanhamu was Egyptian commissioner 
for Canaan and Syria in the time of Akhenaten (14 century 
B.C.E.), and a certain Ben-Ozen from northern Canaan rose 
to the position of marshal at the court of Merneptah (13"" cen- 
tury B.c.E.). This same king’s brother married the daughter 
of a Syrian sea captain named Ben-Anath, and in the follow- 
ing century one of the judges in the trial of the murderers of 
Ramses 111 bore the Semitic name Mahar-Baal. 

The biblical account of the elevation and office of Joseph is 
unusually rich in detail. The multiplicity of titles and functions 
bestowed on Joseph reflects a well-known feature of the great 
Egyptian bureaucracy about which much is now known. 

On the biblical account, Joseph assuredly penetrated the 
highest echelons of the Egyptian nobility and government. 
He reported directly to the king (41:40), a prerogative shared 
by several officials. He supervised the king’s personal estates 
(45:8), a function that usually carried with it the titles “Great 
Steward of the Lord of the Two Lands” and “The Great Chief 
in the Palace” Pharaoh further put him in charge of all the land 
of Egypt (41:41), an office that corresponds to the title “Chief 
of the Entire Land” As the token of authority Pharaoh handed 
Joseph his signet ring (41:42). This recalls the title “Royal Seal 
Bearer” accorded selected high officials. In placing the gold 
chain about Josephs neck (ibid.), the king was simply following 
another typically Egyptian form of investiture and conferring 
one of his highest distinctions. When Joseph described himself 
as “father to Pharaoh” (45:8) he was citing a known Egyptian 
title “God’s [i.e., the king’s] Father.” Finally, as the one respon- 
sible for the storage and distribution of food as well as for the 
collection of tax payments on produce (41:48-49; 47:24), Joseph 
undoubtedly performed the functions of the high office known 
as “Overseer of the Granaries of Upper and Lower Egypt.” 

In addition to his generous distribution of honors and 
titles, Pharaoh had Joseph ride in the chariot of his second- 
in-command, while men cried before him “*Abrech!” (41:43), 
a word of uncertain meaning. He also gave him an Egyptian 
name, Zaphenath-Paneah (41:45), which means “the god 
speaks; he lives.” This, indeed, is in conformity with the known 
practice of Asiatics in Egyptian service acquiring local names. 
The king also married his new administrator to Asenath, 
daughter of the high priest of On, or Heliopolis (41:45, 50). 
The lady’s name is also explicable as good Egyptian and means 
“she belongs to (the goddess) Neith.” 

Joseph set to work in pursuance of his duties. He trav- 
eled the length and breadth of the land, organizing the estab- 
lishment of store cities into which the good surpluses were 
garnered during the years of abundance (41:46-49). During 
this period he became the father of two sons, *Manasseh and 
*Ephraim, both of whose names signify a desire to forget the 
past (41:50-52). 


The Reconciliation 
With the onset of the cycle of famine years, Joseph saw his boy- 
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hood dreams fulfilled as his unsuspecting ten older brothers, 
who had arrived in Egypt to buy food, bowed low before him 
(42:1-6). He recognized them, but suppressed the fact, spoke 
harshly to them, interrogated them, accused them of spying, 
confined them in the guardhouse for three days, then sent 
them home with food, but not before he had detained Simeon, 
insisted on their bringing Benjamin, and had their purchase 
money put into the brothers’ sacks of grain (42:7-26). 

Under the pressure of severe famine and the importun- 
ing of his sons, Jacob agreed to let Benjamin go. Once again 
the brothers presented themselves before Joseph who invited 
them for a meal and freed Simeon. They presented Joseph with 
gifts, offered to repay the cost of the original purchases, and 
exchanged greetings. When Joseph saw Benjamin he was over- 
come with emotion and had to rush from the room to weep. 
All the brothers later dined together (Gen. 43). 

Joseph once again instructed the house steward to restore 
the purchase money in each bag of grain and also to put his 
personal silver divining goblet into Benjamin’. The men left 
early next morning and had not gone far from the city when 
Joseph sent his steward after them to accuse them of the theft 
of his goblet. The surprised brothers protested their innocence 
and offered to become slaves if it be found in their possession. 
The steward, however, insisted that only the culprit would be 
enslaved, but when a search disclosed the goblet in Benjamin's 
sack the disconsolate brothers all started back for the city where 
Joseph was waiting for them. They prostrated themselves before 
him and resigned themselves to a fate of slavery, but Joseph, 
too, stressed that Benjamin alone would suffer (44:1-17). 

Judah then made an impassioned plea reciting Joseph's 
insistence on seeing Benjamin, Jacob’s reluctance to let him 
go, and the fatal impact upon their father that a misfortune 
to Benjamin would have. He offered to take upon himself his 
brother’s punishment (44:18-34). Now Joseph could contain 
himself no longer. He ordered everyone else out of the room 
and, sobbing with emotion, revealed to his dumbfounded 
brothers his true identity, even as he tenderly and generously 
propounded the notion that his original kidnapping had 
proved to be an act of Providence to ensure the family’s sur- 
vival in the harsh years of famine. He bade them hurry back 
to Canaan to bring their father and families to him. He then 
embraced Benjamin and his other brothers (45:1-15). The 
news of what had occurred reached Pharaoh who sent orders 
supporting Joseph’s invitation to his family and placed bag- 
gage wagons at their disposal, while Joseph sent expensive 
gifts (45:16-24). 


The Migration to Egypt 

The brothers returned to Canaan to tell their father the star- 
tling news. His initial incredulity soon gave way to acceptance 
and a strong desire to see his long-lost son (45:25-28). The pa- 
triarch set out for Beer-Sheba where he received divine reas- 
surance and then moved toward Goshen as Joseph set out to 
greet him. The two met in a tearful embrace (46:29-30), after 
a separation of 22 years (cf. 37:2; 41:46, 53; 45:11). 
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Joseph arranged an audience with Pharaoh for his broth- 
ers and the king granted their request to settle in the Goshen 
region and even offered to appoint some of them as the super- 
intendents of his cattle (47:1-6). Joseph then introduced his 
father to Pharaoh (47:7-10). The family settled in the choicest 
part of Egypt and Joseph sustained them throughout the next 
five years of famine (47:11-12). 

The migration of Joseph's family from Canaan to Egypt 
in this fashion was not an extraordinary phenomenon in 
itself. This is verified by a papyrus bearing a report of an 
official on the eastern frontier to his superior relating how 
he had granted Edomite shepherd tribes permission to make 
use of the Nile Delta pasturage “to keep them and their flocks 
alive.” It is clear that the official had the power to make ad 
hoc decisions of this type without having to refer to higher 
authority. 

What is remarkable about the Israelite experience is that 
a routine family visit (45:28) has been transformed in the nar- 
rative into an event of national significance (46:3-4) tran- 
scending by far its immediate import. The Exodus from Egypt 
and the return to the land of Canaan henceforth became the 
major biblical motif. 


Joseph’s Agrarian Measures 

The rest of the Joseph story is mainly taken up with various 
administrative measures wholly unrelated to the fortunes of 
the Israelites. Joseph secured for the crown the silver and live- 
stock that the people possessed, as payment for rations sup- 
plied. Next, he nationalized the farmlands except for those 
held by the priests. He reduced the population to the status of 
bondmen and imposed a land tax of one-fifth of the produce 
of the soil (47:13-26). 

As a matter of fact, the state of affairs here described 
as having been instituted by Joseph actually corresponds 
to the situation of state slavery that prevailed in Egypt fol- 
lowing the expulsion of the Hyksos toward the end of the 16 
century B.C.E. It must have come about over a long period of 
time which covered the life-spans of several pharaohs. The 
biblical narrative is probably intended to emphasize the great 
indebtedness of the crown to Joseph and hence the base in- 
gratitude of the later pharaohs, “who did not know Joseph” 
(Ex. 1:8). 


Joseph’s Last Days 

Jacob lived with his son in Egypt for 17 years. When he felt his 
end nearing, he extracted a pledge from Joseph to bury him 
in the ancestral vault in Canaan (Gen. 47:28-31; cf. 49:29-32). 
Joseph brought his two sons to be blessed by their grandfa- 
ther and he witnessed their adoption by Jacob as well as the 
transference of the birthright from the elder, Manasseh, to the 
younger, Ephraim (48:1-20). 

Joseph was present at his father’s death (50:1; cf. 46:4). He 
had him embalmed and fulfilled his father’s wishes, returning 
to Egypt after the burial (50:1-14). At this point, the brothers 
apparently feared that Joseph would take revenge for their 
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cruel treatment of him in his youth. He, however, dispelled 
their fears by citing once again his personal theological inter- 
pretation of the kidnapping (50:15-21; cf. 45:5-8). 

Joseph lived another 54 years after his father’s death to 
see great-grandchildren by both his sons. He died at 110 - con- 
sidered an ideal age, incidentally, among the Egyptians. In his 
last words he reiterated his faith in the ultimate fulfillment of 
the divine promises to the Patriarchs and he made his broth- 
ers swear that when the time came they would transfer his re- 
mains to the Promised Land. He was embalmed and placed in 
a coffin in Egypt (50:22-26), a tradition linking Joseph with 
the mummies for which Egypt was famed. 


The Nature of the Narrative 

Of all the Genesis narratives, those about Joseph are the lon- 
gest and most detailed. They are not a collection of isolated 
and fragmentary incidents, but a continuous biography, novel- 
istic in complexion, the artistic creation of a consummate sto- 
ryteller even though it may have utilized variant traditions (cf. 
the interchange of Ishmaelites and Midianites in Gen. 37:25, 
27, 28, 36). The account contains an unprecedented wealth 
of background material, especially relating to the mores of 
a non-Israelite people. From this point of view it provides 
greater opportunity for archaeological illumination than do 
the earlier Genesis stories. The Joseph stories preserve tradi- 
tions of the Northern kingdom, which viewed Joseph as its 
eponymous ancestor. 

Most striking and, in fact, unique, is the secularistic com- 
plexion of the narrative. Although there are no miraculous 
elements; no divine revelations experienced by Joseph, no 
associations with altars or cultic sites, the discourse is perme- 
ated with the consciousness of God at work, and if there is no 
direct intervention by Him in human affairs, no doubt is left 
that the unfolding of events is the directed act of Providence 
(Gen. 45:4-8; 50: 19-20). 


Joseph in the Rest of the Bible 

Outside of Genesis, the personality of Joseph receives scant 
attention. The Pentateuch indirectly refers to his services to 
the Egyptians (Ex. 1:8) and records only the fulfillment by 
Moses of Joseph's last wish (Gen. 50:25; Ex. 13:19). The Book of 
Joshua (24:32) completes this story by reporting the burial of 
his mortal remains in Shechem (cf. Gen. 33:19). A brief refer- 
ence to the sale of Joseph into slavery is to be found in Psalm 
105:17 which, in context, appears to be dependent on Genesis 
45:58; 50:20. Another Psalms passage (81:6) may also relate to 
Joseph's experience in Egypt, but the exact meaning of the text 
is unclear and the name may be a generic term for all Israel, 
as in Psalms 80:2. In such cases a Northern Israelite origin for 
the composition may be supposed. 

All other references to “Joseph” are either to the twin 
tribes Ephraim and Manasseh (Gen. 49:22, 26; Deut. 27:12; 
33:13; Ezek. 47:13; 48:32; et al.), or to the Northern Israelite 
Kingdom in general (Ezek. 37:16, 19; Amos 5:15; 6:6; Ps. 78:67), 
otherwise referred to as the “House of Joseph” (Amos 5:6; 
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Obad. 18; Zech. 10:6; cf. Judg. 1:22, 23, 35; 11 Sam. 19:21; 1 Kings 
11:28). 


The Name 
The name Joseph is explained in Genesis 30:24 as meaning 
“May the Lord add another son for me.” As a verbal form it is 
probably abbreviated from a fuller name containing a divine 
element (cf. Josiphiah, Ezra 8:10). The name once appears in 
the expanded form Jehoseph (Ps. 81:6), which is frequent in 
post-biblical inscriptions. 

[Nahum M. Sarna] 


In the Aggadah 

The extraordinary career of Joseph as related in Genesis pro- 
vided a vast amount of material for the aggadists who utilized 
the biblical story to emphasize various social, religious, and 
political ideas. Joseph's steadfastness in the face of temptation, 
his filial love for his father, his loyalty to his family, and his 
conduct in high office became favorite object lessons in rab- 
binic homiletics. To some extent Joseph’s adventures in Egypt 
were symbolic of Israel’s fate among the nations and of the fre- 
quent change of fortune characterizing Jewish history. Joseph’s 
life was accordingly compared to that of Jacob (Israel) whom 
he resembled in many respects (Gen. R. 84:6, et al.). Joseph's 
brothers were secondary to him, for his merits and learning 
exceeded theirs (84:5). Unlike his brothers who refused even 
to greet him, he would go out of his way to salute them even 
after he had risen to power, and he generally behaved with 
due modesty despite his high position. This was cited as an 
example to officeholders inclined to assume an attitude of ar- 
rogance (Tanh. B., Gen. 180; Ex. R. 1:7). 

Despite Joseph’s merits, both he and his doting father 
are taken to task for various faults which the rabbis were anx- 
ious to discourage among their disciples. Jacob is criticized 
for favoring Joseph over his other sons - an educationally 
unsound attitude (Shab. 10b) - and for his original failure to 
recognize the significance of Joseph’s dreams (Gen. R. 84:11). 
Joseph's troubles were attributed to such acts as “painting his 
eyes, curling his hair, and walking with a mincing step” (84:7; 
cf. 87:3). He had also wrongly charged his brothers with seri- 
ous offenses for which he was appropriately punished (87:3, 
et al.). Significantly, similar faults among the “disciples of the 
wise,’ including excessive pride in personal appearance, mu- 
tual slander, and lack of respect for each other are castigated 
in rabbinic literature (RH 26b; Yev. 62b; TJ, Peah 1:1, 15d-16a). 
Joseph was highly praised for honoring his father and obey- 
ing him even at the risk of his life (Mekh., 2, Proem; Gen. R. 
84:13). When his brothers saw him at Dothan, they intended 
to kill him by setting dogs at him (84:14) - a punishment de- 
served by slanderers (Pes. 118a), but also a midrashic device 
to exonerate the tribal ancestors from legal culpability, since 
indirect murder of this type was not punishable by law (Sanh. 
9:1). Joseph's righteousness is frequently stressed by the rabbis. 
As a result of it he emerged unharmed from the pit into which 
he had been cast, although it was full of snakes and scorpions 
(Shab. 22a; Gen. R. 84:16). The Ishmaelites who carried him to 
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Egypt had with them sacks filled with spices instead of their 
usual merchandise which had an offensive odor (Tosef., Ber. 
4:4; Gen. R. 84:17, et al.). 

Potiphar’s wife, who tried to seduce Joseph, is depicted 
in the aggadah as the prototype of the immoral pagan woman. 
The story of the wiles she used to win Joseph's heart was imag- 
inatively expanded to serve as a perfect text for sermons on 
sexual morality. Her depravity is emphasized with a view to 
warning Jewish youths against the temptations of the flesh. Not 
only did she use the most indecent language (cf. Gen. 39:7) - 
in sharp contrast to Ruth in a comparable situation (cf. Ruth 
3:9) — but she plotted to murder her husband so as to be free to 
marry Joseph (Gen. R. 87:4—-5; Ruth R. 6:1). All her seductive 
efforts and threats were of no avail. She even became sick and 
wasted away on account of her unfulfilled love; but her plead- 
ing and weeping proved equally unsuccessful (Yoma 35b; ARN* 
16, 63; Gen. R. 87:5-6). Nevertheless some rabbis believed that 
Joseph had in fact been on the point of yielding to temptation, 
and only the timely appearance of his father’s and/or mother’s 
image had cooled his passion and prevented him from sinning 
(Sot. 36b; Ty, Hor. 2:5, 46d; Gen. R. 87:7; 98; 20). 

The rabbis also criticized Joseph's request to the butler to 
intercede with Pharaoh on his behalf (Gen. 40:14). He should 
not have put his trust in man, and for this reason had to stay 
in prison another two years (Gen. R. 89:2; Tanh. B. Gen. 189). 
The butler, represented as the archetype of the ungrateful 
and vicious pagan, not only “forgot” Joseph, but also did his 
best to discredit him in his report to Pharaoh (Gen. R. 89:7). 
The angel Gabriel, however, taught Joseph the traditional 70 
languages, so that he could qualify to be ruler of Egypt (Sot. 
36b). His elevation to power was the reward for his virtuous 
life (Gen. R. 90:3, et al.). Joseph’s marriage to Asenath, daugh- 
ter of Poti-Phera, priest of On (Gen. 41:45), is legitimized by 
late Midrashim which represent Asenath as Dinah’s daughter 
(and hence Joseph's niece) later adopted by Potiphar, who is 
identified with Poti-Phera (PdRE 38; Targ. Jon., Gen. 41:45 and 
46:20). The possibility of Asenath’s conversion from paganism 
is implicitly rejected. Earlier Midrashim, however, which de- 
pict Asenath as the natural daughter of Potiphar and his wife 
and represent Joseph as refusing to sell grain to Egyptians who 
would not be circumcised (Gen. R. 85:2; 90:6; 91:5), reflect the 
view of those who favored active proselytizing. 

In contrast to the biblical account that Joseph had for- 
gotten his “father’s house” (Gen. 41:51), the rabbis maintained 
that he was in mourning, wearing sackcloth and fasting, and 
refrained from drinking wine during all the years he was sep- 
arated from his family (Gen. R. 85:1; 92:5; 93:7; 98:20; Shab. 
139a). The Midrash also softens the harsh treatment accorded 
by Joseph to his brothers, and points out that he had behaved 
like a brother to them when they were in his power, while 
they had not treated him like a brother when he was in their 
power (Gen. R. 91:7; et al.). Simeon, who had cast Joseph into 
the pit (84:16; 91:6), was only ostensibly chained by Joseph; 
but as soon as the other brothers had left, “he gave him to eat 
and drink, and bathed and anointed him” (91:8). According 
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to one view, however, Joseph died before his brothers because 
he had assumed superior airs toward them (Ber. 55a; Sot. 13b.). 
The confrontation between Joseph and his brothers is depicted 
in the Midrash as a clash between warriors endowed with su- 
perhuman strength. Judah especially, representing no doubt 
the Jewish people, is shown to be a man of fantastic physical 
powers which he threatens to use not only against Joseph, but 
against Pharaoh and the Egyptians (Gen. R. 91:6; 92:8; 93:6-8). 
The anti-Egyptian trend of the midrashic narrative reflects the 
violent hostility between Jews and Egyptians during the first 
and second centuries C.E. 

Joseph's order to have Jacob embalmed - an Egyptian 
custom not practiced among Jews — was criticized by R. Judah 
ha-Nasi, but other rabbis maintained that it had been done in 
accordance with Jacob’s own instructions (Gen. R. 100:3). A 
similar difference of views arose regarding Joseph’s embalm- 
ment, carried out, according to one opinion, by the (Egyptian) 
physicians, and according to another, by his brothers (100:11). 
The issue in the case was apparently whether non-Jews could 
be permitted to handle the body of an Israelite. According to 
the aggadah, Joseph's body was placed in a metal coffin which 
the Egyptians dropped into the Nile so that its waters should 
be blessed. Others maintain that he was buried in a royal sep- 
ulcher as befitted his station in life. At the time of the Exodus 
from Egypt, Moses miraculously raised the coffin from the 
Nile or royal mausoleum and took it with him. During the 
40 years’ wandering in the wilderness, the coffin was carried 
next to the *Ark of the Covenant because “This one [Joseph] 
fulfilled all that was written in the other” (Sot. 13a—b; Tosef., 
Sot. 4:7; Mekh. 2, Proem., et al.). 

[Moses Aberbach] 
In Islam 
Yusuf was one of *Muhammad’s most beloved characters; he 
consecrated a whole sura (the 12°) to him (“the Sura of Jo- 
seph”), which contains “the most beautiful tale,” in 111 con- 
tinuous verses. The tale begins with Jacob’s warning to his 
son not to tell his dream of the sun, the moon, and the stars 
to his brothers because it might arouse their jealousy. In- 
deed, Joseph became the object of his brothers’ hatred and 
they availed themselves of the first opportunity to throw him 
into the pit. Muhammad continues in light of the Bible and 
the aggadah and he embellishes his words when he tells of Jo- 
seph’s enticement by the wife of his master (see Qitfir = *Poti- 
phar), whom Muhammad knows only by the name of al-‘Aziz 
(“the Mighty”; verses 30, 51). Joseph was saved from her de- 
signs because Allah was with him. His shirt, which was torn 
from behind, was definite proof that the woman had not pro- 
tected herself from the intentions of Joseph, but that she had 
attacked and attempted to seize hold of him when he had fled 
from her presence. The Egyptian women mocked the stupid 
woman, and when the latter invited them to a feast, she pre- 
sented each of them with a knife, together with the refresh- 
ments. She then ordered Joseph to appear before the guests, 
and when they looked upon him, they were so enraptured 
by his beauty that they cut their fingers with the knives. The 
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tale then returns to its biblical course. Before Joseph was ap- 
pointed head of the king’s granaries, the woman came to Pha- 
raoh and confessed that Joseph was one of the al-sadiqin, “the 
righteous” (verse 51), and that she had sought to entice him 
(similarly, the chief butler refers to him (Joseph) as al-siddiq, 
“the righteous one’; verse 46). According to Speyer, this was 
due to the influence of a Syrian legend, so that Joseph would 
not desire vengeance against her and her husband, who had 
imprisoned him. Before the brothers went to Egypt for the 
second time, their father advised them not to enter together, 
through one gate (verse 67). The latter detail is taken from the 
Jewish aggadah (Gen. R. 91:2). 

In post-koranic literature the tale of Joseph and Zulayka 
(the name of Qitfir’s wife) was considerably enlarged upon. 
It is developed into an independent subject which undergoes 
a romantic adaptation in prose and poetry in the Arabic and 
Persian languages. It is evident that many tales which stem 
from Jewish and Christian legends have been incorporated 
in this episode. 

[Haim Z’ew Hirschberg] 

In the Arts 
Few biblical figures have inspired more extensive and more 
universal literary treatment than Joseph. He appears in most of 
the medieval mystery cycles, in L’Estoire Joseph (an Old French 
poem), and in the early 13'-century Iacob and Iosep, where 
the biblical account is conveyed in lively English paraphrase. 
At about the same period, Shaiyad Hamza wrote a Turkish 
poem on the theme of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife (Zulayka). 
The theme was popular in the Islamic world, where writers 
based their work on the 12" sura of the Koran. Though dif- 
fering in detail, the Islamic legend follows the Hebrew Bible 
in broad outline. The Persian poet Jami (Maulana Nureddin 
Abdel-Rahman Jami) wrote his most famous romance, Yisuf 
o Zuleikha, toward the end of the 15 century. In several varia- 
tions a poem about “Yucuf” (written in the 13" or 14" century) 
was current in Muslim Spain and gave rise to later Christian 
adaptations (El poema de José). The Jews of medieval Spain 
also created a tradition of their own which, in *Ladino litera- 
ture, was entitled the Poema de Yosef or Coplas de Yosef A de- 
finitive form of the latter, by Abraham de Toledo, was Coplas 
de Yosef ha-Zaddik (1732). The story of Joseph gained fresh 
popularity during the Renaissance and the Reformation. By 
1560 there were 12 English plays on the subject and dozens 
more in French, Spanish, Italian, Dutch, and German. Prot- 
estant writers especially favored a moralistic treatment of Jo- 
seph’s temptation, imprisonment, and final rise to glory and 
power, which gave them the opportunity of composing long 
speeches on virtue and the reward of the righteous and the 
punishment of evildoers. The many other colorful episodes 
in Joseph's career were, however, generally ignored. Some 
works of the 16" century were Sixtus Birck’s German drama 
Joseph (1539); Iosephus... Fabula sacra ... (Antwerp, 1544), a 
neo-Latin verse play by the Flemish Catholic Georgius Mac- 
ropedius (Joris van Langhveldt); Miguel de Carvajal’s Spanish 
Tragedia Josephina (Seville, 1545); and Zywot Jézefa z pokolenia 
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zydowskiego (1545), a play by the Polish Calvinist Mikotaj Rej. 
One of the oldest Russian poems is the Istoriya o prekrasnom 
Yosife, which was probably the basis for later works about Jo- 
seph in the Slavonic languages. The rhymed allegorical Joseph 
by the Alsatian writer Thiebolt Gart (1540), based on a Latin 
school play by Cornelius Crocus (1536) and first staged in 
Schlettstadt, was the outstanding German drama of the 16 
century. The Italian sacre rappresentazioni of the era included 
Simone Martelli’s Joseph figliuolo di Jacob (Florence, 1565). 

Interest in the subject during the 17" century was more 
or less confined to writers in England, Holland, and Ger- 
many. The late English cycle of mystery plays known as the 
Stonyhurst Pageants (c. 1625) includes a Pageant of Joseph. 
Two other treatments of the period were Sir Francis Hubert’s 
poem, Egypt’s Favorite: The Historie of Joseph (London, 1631), 
and Sir Thomas Salisbury’s versified History of Joseph (Lon- 
don, 1636). Among the Dutch Catholic Joost van den Vondel’s 
biblical verse plays were Josef (1635), Joseph in Dothan (1640), 
and Joseph in Egypten (1640); while Hugo de Groot (Grotius), 
the eminent jurist and statesman, wrote Sophomopaneas (Eng. 
tr. 1652), a verse tragedy partly reflecting his own career as a 
diplomat in the service of Sweden. Two outstanding works by 
German writers were the Histori vom keuschen Joseph (1667) 
by Hans Jakob Christoffel von Grimmelshausen, later re- 
worked as Des vortrefflich keuschen Josephs in Egypten... Leb- 
ensbeschreibung (16717); and Assenat (1670), a baroque novel 
by Philipp von Zesen. The subject continued to attract liter- 
ary attention during the 18" century, particularly in England, 
where the works which it inspired included Hannah More's 
Joseph Made Known to his Brethren (in Sacred Dramas, 1782). 
In Switzerland, Johann Jacob Bodmer published several dra- 
matic treatments, notably the epic Joseph und Zulika (1753) 
and two tragedies, Der erkannte Joseph and Der keusche Jo- 
seph (both 1754). Three other works of the period were Joseph 
reconnu par ses fréres (Paris, 1786), a sacred drama by Feélicité 
Ducrest de Saint-Aubin, countess of Genlis; the Spanish play 
El mas feliz cautiverio, y los suefios de Josef (Madrid, 1792); and 
Gedullat Yosef, or Milhamah be-Shalom... be-Inyan Mekhirat 
Yosef (Shklov, 1797), an early Hebrew drama by Abraham b. 
Aryeh Loeb Hayyim ha-Kohen of Mogilev. 

The theme retained its popularity throughout the 19 
century, when it was exploited by a number of Jewish writers. 
In Hebrew, Suesskind Raschkow (d. 1836) wrote the drama 
Yosef ve-Asenat (Breslau, 1817); N.S. Kalckar in Denmark was 
the author of Gedullat Yosef (1834); and the Palestine kabbalist 
Joseph Shabbetai Farhi (c. 1802-1882) produced his romance 
Tokpo shel Yosef (1846). Later, the Czech half-Jew Julius *Zeyer 
published Asenat (1895), a short novel about Joseph in Egypt. 
In Aden, Baghdad, and Tunis, there were from the late 19* 
century onward, many Judeo-Arabic versions of the bibli- 
cal story under such titles as Maaseh Yosef ha-Zaddik. Non- 
Jewish authors who dealt with the subject included the Ser- 
bian Milovan Vidakovi¢ (Istorija o prekrasnom Josifje, 1805); 
the prolific French dramatist Alexandre Duval, whose Joseph 
(Paris, 1807) was set to music by the composer Méhul; and 
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the U.S. poet John Eyre (The Story of Joseph and his Brethren, 
1854). The theme retained its vogue in England, with works 
headed by Charles Jeremiah Well’s epic Joseph and his Breth- 
ren (1824), which aroused much interest in its day. One Brit- 
ish curiosity was the Gaelic work, Each draidh Joseiph, Mhic 
Jacoib (1831). There were also two distinct, but similarly titled, 
Italian works in verse, Giuseppe, figlio di Giacobbe (Lucca, 1817; 
Naples, 1820); and Lyubimets (1872), a Russian short novel by 
D.L. Mordovtsev. 

Some of the most significant treatments of the subject 
have been produced by 20'-century authors. In the U.S., Louis 
Napoleon Parker wrote a pageant play, Joseph and his Breth- 
ren (1913), which was staged successfully in both America and 
England, Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree playing the title role in 
the British production. There were many works of note in the 
Old World. Jazeps un vina brati (1919), a play by the Latvian 
writer J. Rainis (Janis PliekSans, 1865-1929), was staged in 
London as The Sons of Jacob in 1924. French biblical dramas 
included Camille Renard’s Joseph vendu par ses fréres; figure 
du Messie (1920) and Benoit LHermite’s four-act tragedy Jo- 
seph, victime et sauveur (1932). The characteristic eroticism 
of the Flemish writer Hubert Léon Lampo is revealed in his 
novel De belofte aan Rachel (1952). One of the greatest liter- 
ary treatments of all time is that contained in Thomas *Mann’s 
novel cycle Joseph und seine Brueder (1933-42; Joseph and His 
Brothers, 1934-44) begun in the year of Hitler’s rise to power 
in Germany. This tetralogy, a subtle blend of biblical history, 
legend, and psychological characterization, consists of Die 
Geschichten Jaakobs (1933; Joseph and his Brothers, 1934), Der 
junge Joseph (1934; Young Joseph, 1935), Joseph in Aegypten 
(1936; Joseph in Egypt, 1938), and Joseph, der Ernaehrer (1942; 
Joseph the Provider, 1944). The subject has also formed the 
basis of several important works by Jewish writers of the 20" 
century. The three earliest were Josef, das Kind (1906), a verse 
play by Emil (Bernhard) *Cohn; Die Josephslegende (1914) by 
Hugo von *Hofmannsthal; and Josef und seine Brueder (1917) 
by Micha Josef *Berdyczewski. One of the first biblical works 
of the Yiddish novelist Sholem *Asch was his play Yosef-Shpil 
(1924), and two Yiddish novels of the 1930s were Der Prints 
fun Mitsrayim (1931) by Saul Saphire and Kenaan un Mitsrayim 
(193?) by Hirsch Melamed. There have also been a large num- 
ber of plays and stories on the theme written for Jewish chil- 
dren by authors in Britain and the U.S. 


IN ART. Joseph does not appear before the fifth century. He 
does not figure in the art of the Christian catacombs, since he 
was not mentioned in the prayers of the Commendatio Ani- 
mae from which its subjects were mainly drawn. However, in 
the Middle Ages, Joseph was popularly regarded as the type of 
Jesus, and the tradition remained in vogue among Christians. 
Joseph was seldom presented on his own but was sometimes 
found among the sculptures of patriarchs and prophets sur- 
rounding the doors of medieval cathedrals. There are many 
cycles representing the story of Joseph. They are found in 
manuscripts, including the fifth/sixth-century Vienna Genesis 
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(Vienna State Library), and Cotton Bible (British Museum), 
the 13'b-century St. Louis Psalter, and the 14"+-century Queen 
Mary Psalter, and also in Hebrew manuscripts such as the 
Sarajevo Haggadah. There are cycles in ivory, such as that on 
the sixth-century ivory chair of Bishop Maximian (Ravenna), 
and in mosaic, including eighth-century mosaics in Rome 
and 12'-century mosaics from the cupolas of the narthex of 
St. Mark’s Cathedral, Venice, and from the Baptistery in Flor- 
ence. Among early cycles of wall paintings are eighth-century 
frescoes from Santa Maria Antica, Rome, 12*-century Roman- 
esque frescoes from Saint-Savin, France, and a very detailed 
14'*-century cycle from Sopoéani in Serbia. 

During the Renaissance, the story of Joseph figured in the 
celebrated bronze doors made for the Baptistery in Florence 
by Lorenzo Ghiberti and in the frescoes in the Campo Santo, 
Pisa, by Benozzo Gozzoli. The theme also occurs in the fres- 
coes of the Raphael loggie in the Vatican. Other 16'-century 
cycles include the Storia di Giuseppe Ebreo by Jacopo da Pon- 
tormo, medallions by the Master of the Joseph Cycle (Berlin 
Museum), the Chaise-Dieu tapestry (1518), and carvings on 
the choir stalls at Amiens. Joseph also inspired a series of mu- 
rals by Philipp Veit, Freidrich Overbeck, Wilhelm Schadow, 
and Peter Cornelius - members of the early 19**-century Ger- 
man Nazarene brotherhood - for the Casa Bartholdy in Rome. 
They are now in the Berlin Museum. Veit contributed frescoes 
of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife and of the fat and lean years 
in Egypt. 

There are a number of paintings by great masters of in- 
dividual episodes from the life of Joseph. In the Six Gallery 
in Amsterdam, there is a grisaille painting by *Rembrandt 
of Joseph relating his dreams to his family (Gen. 37:1-10). 
A painting by Murillo (Wallace Collection, London) shows 
Joseph sold to the Midianites by his brothers (Gen. 37:28). 
There are two paintings by Rembrandt of Jacob receiving the 
bloodstained coat of Joseph (Gen. 37:31-36), one in the Her- 
mitage, Leningrad, and another in the collection of the Earl 
of Derby. In addition, there is a pen drawing by Rembrandt. 
The subject is also treated by Velasquez in a painting in the 
Escorial and by the English pre-Raphaelite painter, Ford Ma- 
dox Brown, in The Coat of Many Colors (1866; Walker Art 
Gallery, Liverpool). The attempted seduction of Joseph and 
his subsequent denunciation by Potiphar’s wife (Gen. 39) is a 
picturesque episode much illustrated by artists of the 16" and 
17 centuries. There is a painting in the Prado by Tintoretto 
and several by the later Italian artists, including one by Carlo 
Cignani (Dresden), showing a young woman who throws her- 
self at Joseph, while the latter reels back in virtuous horror. 
In northern Europe, Lucas van Leyden made an engraving on 
the subject, and Rembrandt painted it twice (Berlin Museum 
and National Gallery, Washington). Here, Potiphar’s wife is 
shown sitting on her bed in the act of denouncing Joseph to 
her husband. There is a sensitive painting by Barent Fabritius, 
a pupil of Rembrandt (Mauritshuis, Hague), of Jacob permit- 
ting Benjamin to leave with his brethren (Gen. 43:11-15), and 
another by Jacopo da Pontormo of Joseph and his Brothers in 
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Egypt (National Gallery, London). In a work by the French art- 
ist Paul-Gustave Doré, Joseph is seen dramatically revealing 
his identity to his awestruck brethren. Jacob blessing his sons 
(Gen. 48:1-21) is the subject of a wood engraving by Holbein 
and of paintings by Guercino and Rembrandt. The painting by 
Rembrandt (Cassel Museum, Germany) shows Joseph stand- 
ing over the dying Jacob, while the latter places his hands on 
the heads of Joseph's children. 


IN Music. Joseph and his brothers make an early appearance 
in music in a 12"+-century liturgical drama from Laon, France. 
The theme is found among the earliest oratorio subjects at the 
beginning of the 17" century. The greatest number of settings 
are those of Pietro Metastasio’s Giuseppe riconosciuto (Vienna, 
1733, for M. Porsile), its composers including J.A. Hasse (1741), 
L. Boccherini (1756), and K. Fr. Fasch (1774). Other librettos 
of the period were J.B. Neri’s Giuseppe che interpreta i sogni, 
set by A. Caldara (1726), who had already set a libretto by A. 
Zeno in his opera Giuseppe (Vienna, 1722); and Handel's or- 
atorio Joseph and his Brethren, to a text by James Miller (first 
performed at Covent Garden Theatre, London, 1744). The 
19" century opens with Méhul’s opera Joseph (1807; text by 
Duval), for male voices only, which has remained a classic; 
the century ends with two parodies: Victor Roger’s Joséphine 
vendue par ses soeurs (Paris, Bouffes Parisiennes, 1886) and Ed- 
mond Diel’s operetta Madame Putiphar (Paris, 1897). Richard 
Strauss’s ballet Die Josephslegende (1914) had a libretto by Hugo 
von Hofmannsthal and H. Kessler. Another ballet, Werner 
Josten’s Joseph and his Brethren (premiére in New York, 1936), 
was also arranged as a symphonic suite (1939). The Israel 
composer Erich Walter *Sternberg wrote a suite for string 
orchestra entitled The Story of Joseph (1942). Two settings 
are based on Thomas Mann’s novel cycle: David *Diamond’s 
Young Joseph for three-part women’s chorus and string orches- 
tra (1944, publ. 1947), and Hilding Rosenberg’s cycle of four 
opera-oratorios, Josef och hans broder (composed between 
1945 and 1948). 
[Bathja Bayer] 
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Lambdin, in: Jaos, 73 (1953), 145-55; G. von Rad, in: vT Supplement, 
1 (1953), 120-7; Pritchard, Texts, 23-25, 31-32, 212, 229, 259, 414, 486, 
495; J.M.A. Janssen, in: Jaarbericht... Ex Oriente Lux, 14 (1955), 63-72; 
P. Montet, L’Egypt et la Bible (1959); J. Vergot, Joseph en Egypte (1959); 
W.A. Ward, in: Jss, 5 (1960), 144-50; N.M. Sarna, Understanding Gen- 
esis (1966), 211-31. IN THE AGGADAH: Ginzberg, Legends, 2 (19 46°), 
3-184; 5 (1947°), 324-77; B. Heller, in: mewy, 70 (1926), 273-6. IN IS- 
LAM: H.A.R. Gibb and J.H. Kramers, Shorter Encyclopaedia of Islam 
(1953), s.v. Yusuf b. Ya‘kub, incl. bibl.; J. Horovitz, Die Josepherzahlung 
(1921); H. Speyer, Die Biblischen Erzahlungen... (1961), 187-224. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Firestone, “Yusuf, in: E18”, 11 (2002), 352-54 
(incl. bibl.). IN THE ARTS: J.D. Yohannan, Joseph and Potiphar’s Wife 
in World Literature (1970); L. Humphreys, in: 1pBsuP, 491-93; D. Red- 
ford, A Study of the Biblical Story of Joseph (1970); idem, Egypt, Ca- 
naan, and Israel in Ancient Times (1992), 422-29; G. Coats, in: ABD, 
3, 976-81; S.D. Sperling, Original Torah (1998), 91-102; S. Bar, A Letter 
That Has Not Been Read: Dreams in the Hebrew Bible (2001). 
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JOSEPH (d. 38 B.c.£.), son of *Antipater and *Cypros, brother 
of *Herod 1. When the Parthians invaded Judea (40 B.c.E£.), 
they forced Herod to flee, and he left his family in the care of 
Joseph at *Masada, where a sudden thunderstorm enabled 
the fortress to hold out against the siege of *Antigonus. Later 
Herod returned with reinforcements and set his family free. 
Then, in 38, he set out for Samosata to meet Antony, after for- 
bidding Joseph to get involved in battle with Antigonus un- 
til his arrival. Disregarding this advice, Joseph took his army 
into the hills near Jericho to harvest grain for his soldiers and 
was attacked by Antigonus and killed. His death caused some 
unrest in Judea and was later avenged by Herod. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Ant., 14:361, 390f., 413, 438, 448-50; Jos., 
Wars, 1:266, 286f., 323f.; Schuerer, Hist, 115, 118. 
[Lea Roth] 


JOSEPH, king of the *Khazars. As his correspondence with 
*Hisdai ibn Shaprut demonstrates, he ruled in the tenth cen- 
tury. In the heading of his presumed reply to Hisdai’s letter, 
the Reply of Joseph, he is called “the Togarmian [i-e., Turkish] 
king” (cf. Gen. 10:3), and in the text of the Reply is referred to 
as Joseph b. Aaron b. Benjamin. His descent is traced back to 
*Obadiah, king of the Khazars. In the fragment known as the 
Cambridge Document, which was found in the Cairo Genizah, 
his father Aaron and grandfather Benjamin are also men- 
tioned by name and the document adds (line 59) that Joseph 
was married to a daughter of the king of the Alans. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dunlop, Khazars, index; A.N. Poliak, Ka- 


zaryah (1951°), index. 
[Douglas Morton Dunlop] 


°JOSEPH II (1741-1790), king of Germany (1764-90) and 
Holy Roman emperor (1765-90); co-regent with his mother, 
*Maria Theresa, until her death in 1780. Although educated 
in the spirit of the Enlightenment, he nevertheless remained 
a practicing Roman Catholic. After the death of his father 
in 1765 he became emperor of the Holy Roman Empire 
and married his second wife Josepha of Bavaria (his first wife 
was Isabella of Parma, 1760-1762). Strongly influenced by 
the ideas of Joseph von Sonnenfels, his rule was based on a 
system of “benevolent despotism”; his paramount belief was 
in the power of the state when directed by reason and his 
main aims religious toleration, unrestricted trade and educa- 
tion, and a reduction in the power of the Church. Additionally 
he saw himself as emperor as first servant of the state sys- 
tem. These views were reflected in his policy toward the Jews, 
first outlined in his “Judenreformen” of May 1781. Intend- 
ing to end the long-standing isolation of the Jews and in- 
tegrate them into the general social fabric, he wished to in- 
crease their means of gaining a livelihood and enable them to 
aquire general education, “thus rendering them more useful to 
the state.” This attitude was deeply connected to his vision 
of a centralized state, in which every individual has its func- 
tion. Like many of his other ideas, such as the abolition of 
serfdom or new legal code, his Jewish reforms were only 
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partially realizable and had to contend with the opposition 
of his provincial civil servants. Joseph abolished the most 
humiliating measures, the yellow *badge and the body tax 
(Leibmaut see * Leibzoll) in 1781, and on Jan. 2, 1782, he issued 
the first of the Edicts of Tolerance (*Toleranzpatent). Although 
enthusiastically hailed by the enlightened and well-to-do, 
they were considered a gezerah (“oppressive decree”) by the 
broader strata of Jewry, who wished to pursue their tradi- 
tional way of life. They had even more influence because under 
his and his mother’s reign the Austrian Empire had expanded 
after the Polish Partition (1772-1795) and annexation of Gali- 
cia and the Bukowina with their massive Orthodox Jewish 
population. In several other laws Joseph 11 damaged the tra- 
ditional fabric: in 1781 he prohibited the use of Hebrew and 
Yiddish in business and in communal and public records. 
Of profound importance for the structure of Jewish life was 
the abolition of rabbinical jurisdiction from 1784 onward, 
as well as the introduction of liability for *military service 
in 1787. A special law in 1787 obliged Jews to adopt German- 
sounding family names and personal names, which had to be 
chosen from a list. The majority of Jewry did not benefit from 
Joseph's legislation, because neither the restrictions on resi- 
dence in *Vienna and other cities nor the *Familiants Laws 
in Bohemia and Moravia were affected; the policy of curtail- 
ing the size of the Jewish population was explicitly perpetu- 
ated. However, the founding of the German-language schools 
and the permission to attend universities offered new oppor- 
tunities to the rising merchant class and led to the develop- 
ment of a Jewish intelligentsia. Joseph’s decrees imposed all 
the duties of a citizen on the Jews but did not grant them all 
the rights. Nevertheless, the bulk of Jewry in Hapsburg lands 
was thankful for the alleviations he had introduced. In the 
modified form of the Systemalpatent of 1797, his legislation 
remained the basis for the status of the Jews until the revolu- 
tion of 1848. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.K. Padover, Revolutionary Emperor: Jo- 
seph 11 of Austria (1938, 19677); J. Fraenkel (ed.), Jews of Austria 
(1967), index; M. Grunwald, Vienna (1936), index; E. Benedikt, Kai- 
ser Joseph 11 (1936, 19477); A.F. Pribram, Urkunden und Akten zur Ge- 
schichte der Juden in Wien, 2 vols. (1918), index; R. Kestenberg-Glad- 
stein, Neuere Geschichte der Juden in den boehmischen Laendern, 1 
(1969), index; W. Mueller (ed.), Urkundliche Beitraege... (1903), in- 
dex; H. Spiel, Fanny von Arnstein (Ger., 1962), index; A.Y. Brawer, 
Galizyah vi-Yhudehah (1956), 147-87; R. Mahler, Divrei Yemei Yisrael, 
1 pt. 2 (19547), 183-93, 207-25; S.I. Schulsohn, in: Mew, 72 (1928), 
274-86; W. Pillich, in: Zeitschrift fuer Geschichte der Juden, 2 (1965), 
129-35; G. Kisch, in: HJ, 19 (1957), 120-1, 136-7; K. Stillschweig, ibid., 
8 (1946), 1-18; L. Singer, in: JGGJC, 5 (1933), 231-311; 6 (1934), 193-284; 
O. Muneles, in: Judaica Bohemiae, 2 (1966), 3-13; P.P. Bernard, in: 
Austrian History Yearbook, 4-5 (1968-69), 101-19. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: J. Karniel, “Die Toleranzpolitik Kaiser Joseph 11,” in: JipG, 
Beiheft 3 (1980), 155-77; T.V. Walzer, Die Wiener Juden in der Zeit von 
der Toleranzpolitik Joseph 11. bis zum Israelitengesetz 1890 (2003); K. 
Lohrmann, “Das oesterreichische Judentum zur Zeit Maria There- 
sias und Joesphs 11,” in: Studia Judaica Austriaca, 7 (1980); K. Gutkas, 
Kaiser Joseph 11 (1989). 

[Jan Herman / Bjoern Siegel (2"¢ ed.)] 
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JOSEPH, pioneer family in Canadian business and Jewish 
life. The Canadian-Jewish branch of the Joseph family (some 
converted to Catholicism and others intermarried with Prot- 
estants) was founded by HENRY JOSEPH (1775-1832), a nephew 
of Aaron Hart, regarded as the first permanent Jewish settler in 
Canada. In 1790, 15-year-old Henry arrived from England and 
settled in Berthier, Quebec, where he entered the fur trade. He 
later moved to Quebec City and established a chain of success- 
ful trading posts in the interior of the country (for a time, John 
Jacob Astor was one of his employees). He also became known 
as the “father of Canada’s merchant marine” because of a ship- 
ping network he set up to move goods to and from his posts. 
He was one of three Jews among the founders of the Bank of 
Montreal in 1817, Canada’s first bank. Henry Joseph and his 
son Samuel died in the cholera epidemic of 1832. 

After Henry's death, his firm passed to his son ABRA- 
HAM (1815-1886) of Quebec City. Besides the family busi- 
ness, Abraham served as president of the Quebec and Do- 
minion Boards of Trade, a director of the Banque Nationale, 
president of the Stadacona Bank (when it failed during the 
panic of 1873, he used personal funds to repay investors and 
depositors), and a member of the Quebec city council (he 
failed in a bid for the mayoralty). He was a Grand Master of 
the Grand Masonic Lodge of Quebec and vice consul of Bel- 
gium in Quebec City. A memorial horse trough was erected 
there in his memory. Abraham's son, MONTEFIORE JOSEPH 
(1851-1943), took over the family firm, as, in turn, did his sons 
and grandson after him. 

Two others of Henry Joseph's sons, JACOB HENRY (1814- 
1907) and JESSE (1817-1904) also made their mark in the Mon- 
treal business world. Jacob Henry Joseph, who married a niece 
of Rebecca *Gratz, the Philadelphia pioneer of Jewish Sunday- 
school education, was a railway promoter and director with 
his brother, Jesse, organizing Canada’s first railway, the Saint 
Lawrence and Champlain. He founded Canada’s first tele- 
graph line and was a partner in the Newfoundland Telegraph 
Company, president of the Montreal Elevator Company, vice 
president of the Montreal Board of Trade, a bank director, a 
real estate mogul, and a supporter of charitable and cultural 
institutions in Montreal. 

Jesse Joseph, a life-long bachelor, studied law but even- 
tually followed the family tradition into business. He served 
as president of both the Montreal Gas Company (he sold his 
interest in the Montreal Electric Company because he did 
not believe electricity had a future) and the City Passenger 
Railway, which formed the nucleus of Montreal’s mass tran- 
sit, and operated the Theatre Royale, the city’s premier the- 
ater. A promoter of trade between Canada and Belgium, he 
was named Belgian consul in Montreal, and was one of the 
largest real-estate owners in the city. He was a member of the 
executive of the spca and known for giving lavish parties in 
the Sherbrooke Street mansion, which, after his death, became 
the McCord Museum of McGill University. 

Like others of Canada’s pre-1900 Jewish elite, the Josephs 
were proudly British and staunchly patriotic. Abraham Joseph 
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JOSEPH 


belonged to the St. George's society, and his daughter-in-law, 
Annette Pinto Joseph, was a member of the Imperial Order 
Daughters of the Empire. Henry, the family patriarch, fought 
in the War of 1812, and his son, Abraham, fought with the 
Royal Volunteers during the Rebellion of 1837. The family firm 
boasted of having provisioned the troops in every war from 
1837 to World War 11 and never profiteered. Family members 
took full part in the social life of the English-speaking com- 
munity in Quebec and seemed to suffer no discrimination 
because of their faith. 

Although Henry’s brother, Judah, became a Roman Cath- 
olic (one of his descendants, Joseph Olivier Joseph, was among 
the organizers of the French-Canadian, nationalist Saint Jean 
Baptiste Society in the 1870s), and some of Henry’s grand- 
children intermarried, the Josephs were remarkably faithful 
to their Jewish roots, despite the difficulties of practicing Ju- 
daism far from any sizeable community. Henry Joseph was 
a traditional Jew who instructed his children in Jewish liv- 
ing and taught himself ritual slaughtering so that the fam- 
ily would have a supply of kosher meat. His daughter, Esther 
(1823-1898), married Abraham *de Sola, the most significant 
Jewish minister of 19** century Canada; his son, Jesse, was a 
trustee of the Spanish and Portuguese Synagogue in Montreal; 
and another son, GERSHOM (1820-1893), a lawyer and the first 
Jewish Queen's Counsel in Canada, served as president of that 
synagogue when his nephew, Meldola de Sola, succeeded his 
father, Abraham, as minister. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Brown, Jew or Juif (1987); A. Joseph, 
Heritage of a Patriarch (1995); Dictionary of Canadian Biography, 
SV. 

[Michael Brown (2"4 ed.)] 


JOSEPH, British family. sik SAMUEL GEORGE (originally 
“GLUCKSTEIN’) JOSEPH (1888-1944) was born in London 
and was an officer in the British army in Salonika, Egypt, and 
France in World War 1, being twice mentioned in dispatches. 
He later became chairman and managing director of Bovis, the 
large building contracting firm. Joseph held several positions 
in London municipal government before serving as sheriff of 
the city of London (1933-34) and was lord mayor of London 
from 1943 to 1944, the sixth Jew to have held this position. He 
was made a baronet in 1934. 

His son, SIR KEITH JOSEPH (1918-1994), inherited his 
father’s title. Educated at Harrow and Oxford, he was a cap- 
tain in the British army in World War 11 and was mentioned 
in dispatches. After the war he was admitted to the bar and, 
from 1946 to 1960, was a fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 
He also held various industrial posts before becoming a di- 
rector in the family building contracting firm. In 1956 Keith 
Joseph entered Parliament and three years later was made 
parliamentary secretary of the Ministry of Housing in the 
Conservative government. He became minister of state at the 
Board of Trade in 1961 and, from 1962 to 1964, was minister 
of housing and local government and minister for Welsh af- 
fairs. When the Conservatives returned to power in 1970, he 
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JOSEPH, DOV 


was appointed minister of health and social services, serv- 
ing until 1974. He earned a reputation for intellectual bril- 
liance and integrity and was one of his party’s chief advocates 
of social welfare reforms. After the Tories lost office in 1974, 
Joseph was often mentioned as a potential leader of the Con- 
servative Party. He was a founder of the influential “Think 
Tank,” the Centre for Policy Studies, which set the intellec- 
tual stage for “Thatcherism” by its advocacy of free enterprise 
policies. Joseph, however, never became a serious challenger 
for the party's leadership: he was viewed as cold and distant 
and, in October 1974, made a regrettable speech advocating 
birth control among alleged “problem families.” Instead, he 
became a strong supporter and advisor of Margaret Thatcher 
who appointed him minister for industry (1979-81). From 
1981 to 1986 he was minister of education. On retiring from 
the government he was made a peer. Joseph was treasurer 
of the British Friends of The Hebrew University and in 1966 
became chairman of the Research Board of the Institute of 
Jewish Affairs. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; M. Halcrow, Keith Joseph: A 
Singular Mind (1989); A. Denham and Mark Garnett, Keith Joseph 


(2001). 
[Vivian D. Lipman] 


JOSEPH (Yosef), DOV (Bernard; 1899-1980), Israeli politi- 
cian and lawyer, member of the First to Third Knessets. Born 
in Montreal, Canada, as a teenager he was among the found- 
ers of Young Judea in Canada and served as its president. In 
1918 he joined the *Jewish Legion, and within its framework 
reached Palestine. After his return to Canada Joseph stud- 
ied economics and political science at McGill University in 
Montreal, and after that law at Lavale Univesity. He studied in 
London, where he became a barrister and received his Ph.D. 
After his studies he settled in Jerusalem, and started working 
as a lawyer in the office of Horace Samuel. In 1933 Joseph was 
involved in the preparation of a claim for civil compensation 
in the case of the assassination of Haim *Arlosoroff and he 
joined *Mapai. In 1936 Joseph was appointed legal adviser and 
deputy head of the *Jewish Agency’s Political Department, in 
Jerusalem, under Moshe *Sharett. During World War 11 he 
coordinated the enlistment of volunteers for the Jewish units 
in the British Army. In the years 1945-46 he served as a mem- 
ber of the executive of the Jewish Agency and was sent to the 
United States on special missions. On “Black Saturday,’ June 
29, 1946, he was among the leaders of the Jewish Agency ar- 
rested by the British and held at Latrun until November. 
Towards the establishment of the State in 1948 Joseph was 
appointed military governor of Jerusalem, during the siege on 
the city. After the establishment of the State he was elected to 
the First Knesset on the Mapai list and remained a Knesset 
member until 1959, serving as minister of supply and rationing 
in 1949-51, in which capacity he initiated a policy of ration- 
ing. Until 1959 Joseph served in numerous ministerial posts 
including agriculture (1950-51), transportation (1950-51), 
commerce and industry (1951-52), justice (1951-52 and again 
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1961-66), development (1953-59), and health (1956-59). From 
1956 to 1961 he served as treasurer of the Jewish Agency. After 
the establishment of the *Israel Labor Party in 1968 he served 
as head of a party committee that proposed an amendment 
to the Israeli electoral system. 

He wrote Nationality, Its Nature and Problems (1929); The 
White Paper on Palestine: A Criticism (1930), British Rule in 
Palestine (1948), and The Faithful City (1960). 

[Susan Hattis Rolef (2"4 ed.)] 


JOSEPH, HENRY (1838-1913), first rabbi of the Argentine 
Republic. Born in England, Joseph arrived in Argentina in 
1860 and became a successful businessman. He was very ac- 
tive in organizing the first Jewish institution of the country, 
the Congregacion Israelita de la Republica Argentina, in 1862. 
He was elected by the members of the congregation as their 
“rabbi, and his nomination was approved by the chief rabbi 
of the French Consistory, Isidor Lazare, in 1882. His election 
as rabbi originated principally in the need for a religious au- 
thority to register Jewish births, marriages, and deaths. Jo- 
seph’s wife, a Christian, converted to Judaism immediately 
after his appointment, but his children married out of the 
Jewish faith. Joseph was very active as a religious and social 
leader, performed weddings, religious services, and occasion- 
ally preached in Spanish to the community of West European 
Jews in Buenos Aires. In the early 1880s he organized a fund 
to help the persecuted Jews in Russia. He also was of great 
help to the first group of East European Jews to arrive in Ar- 


gentina in 1889. 
[Victor A. Mirelman] 


JOSEPH, JACOB (1848-1902), rabbi. Jacob Joseph was born 
in Krozhe, province of Kovno. He studied at the yeshivah 
of Volozhin under R. Hirsch Leib Berlin and later under R. 
Israel Salanter, and served the communities of Vilon, Yurburg, 
and Zhagovy before becoming rabbi and Maggid of Vilna in 
1883. Although a brilliant student of Talmud, Joseph was es- 
pecially known for his homiletical talents. In 1888 he arrived 
in the US. to assume the post of chief rabbi of the Ortho- 
dox congregations of Russian Jews in New York City. As he 
was primarily concerned with the taxed supervision of meat 
kashrut, much opposition was expressed against him from 
sectors of the Jewish community who rejected this supervi- 
sion and objected to the imposition of a kosher meat tax. Al- 
though an invalid from 1895, Joseph founded the Bes Sefer 
Yeshiva (1900), which was renamed the Rabbi Jacob Joseph 
Yeshiva upon his death. His works include the collection of 
sermons, Le-Veit Yaakov (1888) and a contribution to the only 
issue of the publication Sefer Toledot Yaakov Yosef be-New York 
(1889). His funeral procession, said to have been attended by 
tens of thousands of Jews, occasioned a riot as workmen of 
the R. Hoe & Co. factory on the East Side pelted the proces- 
sion with nuts and bolts. Many mourners were injured by the 
assailants and police. 

His grandson LAZARUS JOSEPH (1891-1966), who was 
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born in New York City, was a U.S. public official. He was 
elected to the state senate in 1934, and became a financial 
adviser to Governor Herbert H. Lehman. After serving six 
terms, he was elected New York City controller in 1946 and 
remained in office until 1954. Joseph was active on behalf of 
the United Jewish Appeal and the Federation of Jewish Phi- 
lanthropies of New York. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.J. Karp, in: AJHSP, 44 (1955), 129-98; The 
American Hebrew, 71 (1902), 497-9. 
[Edward L. Greenstein] 


JOSEPH, MORRIS (1848-1930), English Reform rabbi, 
preacher, and writer. The son of a London minister, Joseph 
served as minister (rabbi) successively at the North London 
Synagogue, the Liverpool Old Hebrew Congregation, and, 
after an interval of nearly 20 years, at the West London 
(Reform) Synagogue. When in 1890 the newly founded Hamp- 
stead Synagogue, a constituent of the *United Synagogue, 
elected him as their minister, Chief Rabbi Hermann *Adler 
vetoed the appointment because of Joseph’s unorthodox 
views, in particular regarding the restoration of the sacrificial 
cult. This was apparently no obstacle to his teaching homi- 
letics at Jews’ College in 1891-92. His views on Reform were 
very moderate. He expressed them in his Judaism as Creed 
and Life (1903 and several editions to 1958), which became 
a widely read and popular book. Joseph also published three 
volumes of sermons, Ideal in Judaism (1893), Message of 
Judaism (1906), and Spirit of Judaism (1930). He also con- 
tributed to the Jewish Quarterly Review, the Jewish Chronicle, 
and Hasting’s Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. Joseph 
was active in Jewish literary societies and the Jewish Peace 
Society. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: JC (Apr. 25, 1930), 10-12; West London Syna- 
gogue Magazine, 4 (1930), 146-83; R. Apple, The Hampstead Synagogue 
1892-1967 (1967), 9; 14; 17, 18, 23-6, 35-7. 


JOSEPH, NORMA BAUMEL (1944- ), Canadian profes- 
sor, Orthodox feminist, activist. Joseph received her B.A. 
from Brooklyn College in 1966 and M.A. from the City Uni- 
versity of New York in 1968. She became associate professor 
in the Department of Religion at Concordia University in 
Montreal, where she served in various administrative posi- 
tions, including director of the women and religion special- 
ization. Her teaching and research areas include women and 
Judaism, Jewish law and ethics, and women and religion. Her 
doctoral dissertation, completed in 1995 at Concordia Uni- 
versity, focused on the legal decisions of Rabbi Moses *Fein- 
stein concerning the separate spheres for women in the Jewish 
community. The dissertation was nominated for a Governor 
General's Gold medal award for excellence. From the early 
1970s she promoted women’s greater participation in Jewish 
religious and communal life. Joseph appeared in, and served 
as consultant to the films Half the Kingdom (1990) and Unty- 
ing the Bonds...Jewish Divorce (1999). A founding member of 
the Canadian Coalition of Jewish Women for the Get (Jewish 
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divorce), Joseph successfully worked with the Jewish com- 
munity and the Canadian Federal Government to pass a law 
in 1990 (Divorce Act, ch.18, 21.1) that would protect Jewish 
women in difficult divorce situations and aid them in their 
pursuit of a Jewish divorce. Following the Canadian success, 
Joseph helped form and presided over the International Co- 
alition for Agunah Rights, an organization for women whose 
husbands refuse to consent to a Jewish divorce. Author of 
many publications in the field of feminism and Jewish Law, 
Joseph won the Leo Wasserman Prize from the American Jew- 
ish Historical Society for the best article of 1995 in the journal 


American Jewish History. 
[Randal F. Schnoor (2"4 ed.)] 


JOSEPH, SAMUEL (1881-1959), U.S. sociologist. He was 
taken to the U.S. from Russia as a child. He joined the Sociol- 
ogy Faculty of City College, N.y., in 1928 and became profes- 
sor and chairman of the department in 1940, one of the first 
Jews to hold a leading academic position in American sociol- 
ogy. An expert on immigration problems, and especially Jew- 
ish immigration, his major publications were Jewish Immigra- 
tion to the United States from 1881 to 1910 (1914), and History 
of the Baron de Hirsch Fund (1935). 


[Werner J. Cahnman] 


JOSEPH, SAUL ABDALLAH (1849-1906), merchant-scho- 
lar in *China. Born in *Baghdad, he was a merchant and 
money changer by profession. At the age of 18, he traveled to 
India and China, finally settling in Hong Kong. He was an in- 
teresting example of a scholar who dwelt in an environment 
foreign to Judaism and yet played an active role in Hebrew 
literature and culture. Writing for the Hebrew newspapers 
Havazzelet and Ha-Levanon, he published articles on the Jews 
of China and on medieval poetry. His profound knowledge 
of the Bible, the Hebrew language, Arabic literature, and the 
Oriental way of life enabled him to understand Spanish He- 
brew poetry. His principal contribution lay in pointing out the 
influence of Arabic poetry on the Hebrew poetry of Spain (he 
himself translated Arabic stanzas written in the Spanish me- 
ter). By nature hot-tempered, he wrote essays noted for their 
sharp controversies and lack of courtesy toward contempo- 
rary scholars. Two of his works were posthumously prepared 
for publication by Samuel *Krauss: Givat Sha’ul (1923), an 
extensive commentary to 138 secular poems of Judah Hal- 
evi, which were previously published by H. Brody; Mishbezet 
Tarshish (1926), a commentary to Sefer ha-Tarshish or Ha- 
Anak of Moses ibn Ezra, first published by David Guensburg 
in 1886. The divan of Todros *Abulafia, Gan ha-Meshalim ve- 
ha-Hidot (“Garden of Apologues and Saws”), which was dis- 
covered and copied by Joseph, was published in phototype by 
Moses *Gaster (1926). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Joseph, Givat Sha’ul, ed. by S. Krauss 
(1923), Xxvii-xxx (Eng. and Heb.); T. Abulafia, Gan ha-Meshalim ve- 
ha-Hidot, ed. by D. Yellin, 2, pt. 2 (1936), xlvii-ci. 

[Yehuda Ratzaby] 
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JOSEPH AND ASENATH 


JOSEPH AND ASENATH, pseudepigraphic work - the story 
of how Asenath, daughter of Pentephres, priest of Heliopo- 
lis, converted to the worship of the God of Israel and mar- 
ried Joseph. The tenuous basis of this anecdote is one verse in 
Genesis (41:45). The marriage of the chaste and pious Joseph 
to the pagan Asenath was problematic for strictly observant 
Jews. Targum Pseudo-Jonathan solves the problem by making 
Asenath the daughter of Dinah, who was raped by Shechem 
(Gen. 34:1-3). The author of Joseph and Asenath is clearly 
aware of the theory of Asenath’s Jewish origin, but implicitly 
rejects it. He makes Asenath an Egyptian who converts to Ju- 
daism in order to marry Joseph. Joseph and Asenath is extant 
in Greek as well as in Slavonic, Syriac, Armenian, and Latin 
versions and, in common with other hagiographic texts, has 
passed through the hands of many editors. There appear to 
be one short and three long recensions. The short recension 
is the oldest and is witnessed to by two Greek manuscripts 
and the Slavonic version. The original text is Greek and most 
of the Hebraisms it contains are derived from the Septuagint. 
Joseph and Asenath should be classified among the pseude- 
pigraphs of the Bible. It provides some interesting points of 
similarity with the Testaments of the Twelve *Patriarchs. Just 
as each of the Testaments illustrates a particular virtue, Joseph 
and Asenath can be held to illustrate the virtue of repentance. 
The book can also be compared with certain Greek and Latin 
romances. It contains the stock situations of ancient roman- 
tic literature, such as the exceptional beauty of the hero and 
heroine (1:6; 6:7), love at first sight (6:1), lovesickness (7:4), the 
kiss (19:3), the separation (26:1), the unscrupulous rival (24), 
and the hero’s virginity (8:2). The author had no intention, 
however, of writing a frivolous romance, but rather a puritan 
story designed for Jewish readers, while using a literary style 
alien to their spirit. Joseph and Asenath presents the precise 
social situation of Jews and Egyptians confronting each other. 
One of the aims of the story is to demonstrate the mutual re- 
pulsion and attraction of these two groups. The emergence of 
a third group, the proselytes, is one result of these tensions. 
Although the author's style is restricted, the literary structure 
of Joseph and Asenath is sophisticated. The plot contains three 
elements. The first of these is the missionary story. Asenath 
is the prototype of the proselyte, who, through repentance, 
passes “from shadow to light, from error to truth, from death 
to life” (8:10). Then there is the roman a clef, the author has 
realized that the Egyptian name Asenath means “belonging 
to Neith.” Many almost imperceptible details of the story can 
only be explained as referring to the goddess of Sais, such as, 
for example, the fact that the heroine is hermaphrodite (15:1). 
These references show an extensive knowledge of late Egyp- 
tian theology. Finally, there is the mystic element, which is 
more complex in structure. It contains an astrological allegory, 
in which Joseph represents the Sun and Asenath the Moon, 
their marriage being the “hieros gamos” of Helios and Selene. 
There is also the gnostic drama, Joseph representing the Sav- 
ior and Asenath, Fallen Wisdom. Here, there is a foretaste of 
Valentinian gnosticism. The text contains a liturgy of initia- 
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tion comparable in many ways to that of the mystery cults. 
The entry of the proselyte into the community is marked by a 
sacred feast. The neophyte eats “the bread of life,” drinks from 
“the cup of immortality,’ and is annointed with the “unction of 
incorruptibility” (15:4). He is then “renewed,” “reformed,” and 
“revivified” (8:11; 15:4). Joseph and Asenath is thus seen to be 
valuable evidence for the “mystical Judaism,” whose existence 
has been the subject of much controversy. The short recen- 
sion of Joseph and Asenath is a Jewish version. It contains no 
trace of Christian modification or interpolation. The text is 
certainly the product of Egyptian Jewry, but is not necessarily 
the work of a Therapeut (Essene). The author may have been 
an Egyptian of the Chora (“region,’ i.e., outside of Alexandria) 
converted to Judaism, or, more probably, the Jewish issue of 
a mixed marriage. Joseph and Asenath must have been com- 
posed shortly before the Jewish revolt against Trajan. Joseph 
and Asenath is also of interest, since the story is repeated in 
the passions of Saint Barbara, Saint Christine, and Saint Irene. 
Joseph and Asenath is also the basis for the Persian tale Yusuf 
o Zuleikha. There is an English translation by E.W. Brooks, 
Joseph and Asenath (1918). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Burchard, Untersuchungen zu Joseph und 
Asenath (1965); M. Philonenko, Joseph et Aséneth (Fr., 1968), includes 
bibliography. 

[Marc Philonenko] 


JOSEPH AND AZARIAH BEN ZECHARIAH, two com- 
manders in the army of Judah Maccabee. When, in 165 B.c.E., 
Judah and his brother Jonathan went to the help of the Jews 
in Gilead and Galilee who were being oppressed by the gen- 
tiles, Joseph and Azariah were entrusted with the defense of 
the people and strictly forbidden to engage in active hostilities 
while Judah was absent from Judea. When the news arrived 
of the victories of Judah and Jonathan, Joseph and Azariah 
decided on their own initiative to march against Jabneh. The 
Syrian general Gorgias counter-attacked. The Jewish army was 
routed and pursued to the borders of Judea, 2,000 Jews falling 
in the campaign. The author of 1 Maccabees (5:56-62) explains 
this defeat by saying that Joseph and Azariah were not of the 
stock that had been entrusted with the salvation of Israel. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schuerer, Hist, 35; Klausner, Bayit Sheni, 3 


(1950°), 34. 
[Edna Elazary] 


JOSEPH BAR ABBA, gaon of *Pumbedita 814-816. Joseph 
was a student of Shinai gaon of Pumbedita and successor of 
Avumai (or Akhumai). In his noted epistle, *Sherira Gaon 
relates that, as a scholar, his contemporary Mar Rav Kemoi 
was a more suitable choice for the gaonate, but he did not 
possess the miraculous powers of Joseph b. Abba, who was 
very pious and advanced in years. It was believed that Elijah 
revealed himself to Joseph b. Abba. Sherira relates that on the 
day of Joseph’s death the earth trembled. R. Judah gaon, the 
grandfather of Sherira, was Joseph’s secretary. Only a few of 
his responsa have been transmitted, and it is even uncertain 
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whether these are his or were written by other geonim named 
Joseph (e.g., *Joseph b. Hiyya). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Mueller, Mafteah li-Teshuvot ha-Geonim 
(1891), 79-82; B.M. Lewin (ed.), Iggeret Rav Sherira Gaon (1921), 109; 


Abramson, Merkazim, 10. 
[Meir Havazelet] 


JOSEPH BAR HIYYA (ninth century), av bet din, gaon, 
later av bet din again, and once more gaon of Pumbedita 
(828-833) during one of the most crucial periods in the history 
of Pumbedita and the relationship between the academies of 
Pumbedita and Sura and the exilarchate. In the controversy 
between the exilarch David b. Judah and his brother Daniel, 
Joseph b. Hiyya and Abraham b. Sherira presided jointly over 
the academy until peace was restored, when Joseph b. Hiyya 
volunteered to renounce the office, temporarily resuming the 
position of av bet din. The two academies were then enabled 
to assert their full independence: according to the decree by 
the caliph al-Mu'min the exilarch was henceforth forced to 
submit to the judicial authority of the two academies. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: B.M. Lewin (ed.), Iggeret Rav Sherira Gaon 


(1921), 112; Abramson, Merkazim, 11. 
[Meir Havazelet] 


JOSEPH (Josse) BAR NISSAN, early liturgical poet of un- 
certain date. His birthplace appears repeatedly in the acrostic 
to his poems as Shaveh-Kiriathaim (Gen. 14:5). As in the case 
of Kiriath-Sepher, similarly used by Kallir, this is obviously in- 
tended as the designation of an actual but differently named 
town: Samuel Klein identified it with Nawe in Transjordan. 
Joseph's kerovot, preserved in numerous genizah fragments in 
Oxford, Cambridge, and elsewhere, were composed according 
to the triennial Palestinian cycle (see *Torah, Reading of). For 
this reason, among many others, he cannot be identified with 
the Babylonian poet Joseph al-Baradani who wrote poems in 
conformity with the one-year cycle. Joseph’s poems are writ- 
ten in a highly involved style. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Davidson, Ginzei Schechter, 3 (1928), 49, 
96; M. Zulay, Zur Liturgie der babylonischen Juden (1933), 68, 87; 
idem, in: YMHSI, 2 (1936), 219, 365; 5 (1939), 158-69; Klein, in: BJPES 
(1936), pt. 3, 4, 76-78; A.M. Habermann, Ateret Renanim (1967), 133, 
163-5. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Beeri, The “Great Cantor” of Bag- 


dad (Heb., 2002). 
[Jefim (Hayyim) Schirmann ] 


JOSEPH BEN AHMAD IBN HASDAI (also known as Ibn 
Hasdai; 12*" century), student of medicine, born in Spain of 
a father who converted to Islam. Joseph emigrated to Egypt, 
where the vizier Ma’min became his patron. Joseph main- 
tained a friendship with Ibn Bajja (Avempace), the Spanish 
philosopher, with whom he continued to correspond after his 
departure from Spain. Among his works are (1) Al-Sharh al- 
Ma’mini (Commentary on the Oath (Kitab al Iman) of Hip- 
pocrates). (2) Sharh al-Fusiil (Commentary on the Aphorisms 
of Hippocrates). (3) Fawd’id (useful observations and extracts 
from the Commentary of Ali Ibn Ridwan on the Glaukon of 
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Galen). (4) Al-Qawl ‘ala Awwal al-Sinaat al-Saghira (Study of 
book one of Mikrotechné of Galen). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Arab Lit, 148-9; G. Sarton, 
Introduction to the History of Science, 2 pt. 1 (1931), 229-30; H. Fried- 
enwald, The Jews and Medicine (1944), 174, 633. 


[Isidore Simon] 


JOSEPH BEN ASHER OF CHARTRES (12''-13" centu- 
ries), liturgical poet. Joseph was the brother-in-law of Joseph 
b. Nathan of Etampes, and granduncle of Joseph b. Nathan Of- 
ficial. The latter reports in his apologetic for Judaism (Yosef 
ha-Mekanne, no. 24) that Joseph engaged in a disputation with 
a Christian clergyman. To the latter’s question as to why God 
had appeared to Moses in a bramblebush, rather than in a tree, 
Joseph is said to have replied that it was because a cross could 
not be made from a bramblebush. According to Gedaliah *ibn 
Yahia, Joseph was a pupil of Jacob b. Meir *Tam and *Samuel 
b. Meir. His notes on the Bible are cited in a few commentar- 
ies in manuscript (Oxford, Bodleian Library, Ms. Bodl. Or. 
604; Ms. Marsh. 225; Ms. Opp. 724). He is also known as the 
author of an elegy on the massacre at York, 1190. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Lit Poesie, 470, 480; Z. Kahn, in: REJ, 
1 (1880), 238, 240, 246; Gross, Gal Jud, 603-5; C. Roth, in: Mezudah, 
2 (1944), 116-21; A.M. Habermann, Gezerot Ashkenaz ve-Zarefat 
(1945), 152-4, 260f. 


JOSEPH BEN BARUCH OF CLISSON (first half of the 
136 century), French tosafist. Joseph lived in Paris and was 
associated with *Judah b. Isaac Sir Leon. He was one of the 
leaders of the 300 scholars who went to settle in Erez Israel 
in 1211. On his way there he passed through Egypt where he 
met Abraham, the son of Maimonides. In Erez Israel the poet 
and traveler Judah *Al-Harizi met him and refers to him in 
his Tahkemoni (ed. by A. Kaminka (1899), 353) with great re- 
spect. Joseph is frequently mentioned in the standard tosafot 
to several tractates under different names such as “Joseph of 
Jerusalem,’ “Joseph who has gone to the Pleasant Land” (Erez 
ha-Zevi; Jer. 3:19), and “Joseph of Israel” A comparison of par- 
allel passages shows that they all refer to Joseph of Clisson or 
Joseph b. Baruch. His rulings are mentioned in many of the 
works of the rishonim, including *Meir b. Baruch of Rothen- 
burg. Joseph’s brother Meir was also one of the emigrants to 
Israel, but few statements by him have been preserved. There 
is reason to suppose that Joseph was the teacher of Samuel b. 
Solomon of Paris, the teacher of Meir of Rothenburg. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Urbach, Tosafot, 265-7; S.H. Kook, Iyyunim 


u-Mehkarim, 2 (1963), 258-62. 
[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


JOSEPH BEN DAVID HA-YEVANI (“the Greek”; early 14» 
century), Hebrew grammarian and lexicographer who lived in 
Greece. He was the author of the unpublished work Menorat 
ha-Maor containing a short grammar and a lexicon which, in 
the solely preserved Bodleian manuscript (Neubauer Cat, 1 
(1886), 525 no. 1485), goes only as far as the word 1wn. Dukes 
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published excerpts from the lexicon (see bibl.). The author 
quotes the works of Judah b. David *Hayyuj, Jonah *Ibn Janah, 
*Rashi, Abraham *Ibn Ezra, David *Kimhi, and *Nahmanides. 
In his grammar he relies on Midrash ha-Hokhmah by Judah 
b. Solomon ha-Kohen ibn Matka of Toledo. Fuerst, Benjacob, 
and Rosanes confused Joseph b. David with Joseph b. Moses 
Kilti. Joseph b. David died before 1337. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dukes, in: Literaturblatt des Orients, 10 
(1849), 705-9, 727-32, 745-73 11 (1850), 173-6, 183-5, 215-8; M. Stein- 
schneider, Jewish Literature (1857), 140, 329; W. Bacher, Die hebraeische 
Sprachwissenschaft (1892), 94 (= J. Winter and A. Wuensche, Die 
juedische Literatur, 2 (1894), 216); H. Hirschfeld, Literary History of 
Hebrew Grammarians and Lexicographers (1926), 94; Rosanes, Toga- 


rmah, 1 (19307), 5, 2. 
[Moshe Nahum Zobel] 


JOSEPH BEN ELEM, temporary high priest during the 
reign of *Herod the Great. Numerous talmudic sources de- 
scribe how Joseph b. Elem of Sepphoris substituted “for one 
day” as high priest, on the Day of Atonement. Josephus also 
relates that when the incumbent high priest, Mattathias the 
son of Theophilus, was rendered unclean just before the day 
of the fast, his relative Joseph b. Elem was appointed to serve 
in his place. According to the rabbinic version, Joseph was re- 
moved immediately after the fast from all subsequent priestly 
service. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Derenbourg, Hist, 160 n. 1; Graetz, in: MGwJ, 
30 (1881), 51-53; Schuerer, Gesch, 2 (1907*), 270 n. 7; S. Lieberman, 


Tosefta ki-Feshutah, 4 (1962), 723-4. 
[Isaiah Gafni] 


JOSEPH BEN ELIJAH OF ZASLAW (first half of 17 cen- 
tury), rabbi and preacher. He was author of the exegetical- 
moralistic works Rekhev Eliyahu (Cracow, 1638) and Yesod 
Yosef (Lublin, 1638). In Rekhev Eliyahu, which he named in 
honor of his father Elijah, he printed as an introduction a 
moralizing letter by Elijah, containing much self-criticism as 
a merchant-scholar. Joseph demanded sincerity and humility 
from his own circle of scholars: “Brethren and companions, 
see how all of us have gone astray through the bad trait of prid- 
ing ourselves on learning loudly, openly, and publicly. Whoso- 
ever praises himself more appears the better in his own view; 
each one thinks himself wiser than his fellow, as if the Torah 
was given to him alone; only he knows how to clarify talmu- 
dic problems and teach pupils. This self-glorification is very 
frequent, in particular among the leaders of the people, who 
say “There is none but me. Is there a teacher like me?’” (Rekhev 
Eliyahu, fol. 27b). He attacked false humility: “This evil I have 
seen - each and every false and boastful man likes to say as if 
in amazement: ‘Is there any pride in me? You would not find 
a more humble person than myself” (ibid., fol. 22a-b). He 
devoted a special paragraph against bankruptcy and warned 
that bankrupts should not give charity or buy candles for the 
synagogue (ibid., fol. 12b). He demanded earnest kavvanah in 
prayer. Joseph's personality and work show that, in the new era 
of Jewish settlement and economic activity in Poland-Lithu- 
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ania, a high level of Jewish culture and exacting standards of 
individual and social morality had been set by the first half 
of the 17” century. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.H. Ben-Sasson, Hagut ve-Hanhagah (1959), 


index. 
{Haim Hillel Ben-Sasson] 


JOSEPH (Joselmann) BEN GERSHON OF ROSHEIM 
(c. 1478-1554), the greatest of the Jewish *shtadlanim in Ger- 
many during the Middle Ages. According to one tradition, 
his family originated in Louhans, France, and he himself 
once added “of the Loans family” to his signature, as did his 
sons after him. However, it is very doubtful if he was a rela- 
tive of Jacob Jehiel Loans, physician to emperor Frederick 111. 
During the 15 century, Joseph’s family lived in Endingen, in 
Baden. Three of his father’s uncles, Elijah, Aberlin, and Mar- 
colin, were martyred there in 1470 as a result of a *blood li- 
bel. When the Jews were expelled from Endingen his father 
settled in Obernai, Alsace, and fled from there in 1476 after 
the pillage campaigns of the Swiss mercenaries and settled 
in Haguenau, Alsace. Orphaned at the age of six, Joseph was 
brought up by his mother’s family. He earned his livelihood 
from moneylending and commerce and settled in Mittelber- 
gheim, near Strasbourg. In 1507 the Jews who had been ex- 
pelled from Obernai appealed to him to intercede with the 
provincial authorities and the emperor to repeal the expul- 
sion decree. Because of his success, he was appointed in 1510, 
together with R. Zadok, as parnas u-manhig (“leader”) of the 
Jews of Lower Alsace. He once referred to himself in one of 
his appeals to the imperial diet in Speyer (1535) as Gemeiner 
Judischheit Regierer im deutschen Land (“ruler of all Jewry in 
German lands”) and was penalized for so doing because only 
the emperor could be considered as the ruler of the Jews. He 
also signed himself Befehlshaber der ganzen Judenschaft (“com- 
mander of all Jewry”), and was referred to by similar titles by 
the emperor and government bodies. 

While acting on behalf of the Jews of Mittelbergheim 
in 1514, Joseph first came into the presence of the emperor, 
Maximilian 1. In 1520, in the course of his activity on behalf 
of the Jews of Obernai, he obtained a general letter of protec- 
tion for the Jews in Germany from Emperor *Charles v at the 
coronation celebrations held at Aachen. During the Peasants’ 
Revolt in 1525, he saved the Jews of Alsace — and his town of 
*Rosheim in particular — from the peasant bands in exchange 
for a gift of 80 guilders. He also intervened with King *Fer- 
dinand 1, the future emperor and brother of Charles v, on 
behalf of the Jews of Haguenau in 1529, and in the same year 
was called upon to protect the Jews of *Pezinok (Poesing) in 
Hungary when they were threatened by a blood libel. In 1530 
he succeeded in convincing the emperor and Ferdinand 1 that 
the accusation that the Jews had spied for the Turks was false, 
and the emperor renewed the letter of protection. During the 
same year the emperor ordered Joseph to engage in a dispu- 
tation with the apostate Antonius *Margarita, author of the 
anti-Jewish work Der gantz juedisch Glaub (1530). When Jo- 
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seph succeeded in refuting his accusations, the apostate was 
expelled from Augsburg. Joseph was called upon to protect 
the Jews of Silesia in 1535, when the danger of a blood libel 
threatened the Jews of Jaegerndorf, and a year later he inter- 
vened with Elector John Frederick to avert an expulsion de- 
cree against the Jews of Saxony. Martin *Luther, whose atti- 
tude toward the Jews had already become hostile, refused to 
receive him and act as mediator between him and the elec- 
tor. In 1539, at the Protestant convention of Frankfurt, he suc- 
ceeded in proving the innocence of the martyrs of Branden- 
burg who had been put to death as a result of an accusation 
of *Host desecration. Phillip *Melanchthon himself made a 
declaration to the convention on this subject. In 1544, after 
he had complained to the emperor over a renewed blood li- 
bel in Wuerzburg, he obtained a further letter of protection 
for the Jews of Germany, “the most liberal and generous let- 
ter of protection ever granted to Jews” (S. Stern). During the 
emperor's war against the Protestant princes, the Smalkal- 
dic League, in 1546, he interceded on behalf of the Jews, who 
were oppressed by both sides. In 1548 he was again compelled 
to appeal to the emperor with a complaint against the towns 
of Alsace. His intervention in favor of the Jews of *Colmar 
continued until 1551, when at the imperial diet in Augsburg 
he worked against the severe restrictions on Jewish money- 
lending, such as the prohibition on selling promissory notes 
to Christians, and the threat of expulsion from the duchies of 
Wuerttemberg and Bavaria. His last activities - like his ear- 
lier ones — once more concerned the Jews of Alsace, when 
he came to the aid of the Jews of Dangolsheim and those 
of Rosheim. 

As well as his memorandum against the blood libel of 
Pezinok (1530) and the disputation with Antonius Margar- 
ita, Joseph took up the defense of Judaism in his work Iggeret 
Nehamah (1537) against the anti-Jewish attacks of the Prot- 
estant minister M. *Bucer. The Hebrew original, which has 
been lost, was read on the Sabbath in the synagogues of Hesse 
in order to raise the morale of the Jews and strengthen their 
faith. In 1530 he convened a meeting of communal delegates 
at Augsburg in order to establish a code to regulate their mon- 
eylending and trade affairs. Similar regulations covering the 
relations between the Jews and the general population of Al- 
satian towns were proposed and carried out by him. Joseph 
was called to Prague in 1534 in order to mediate in the dispute 
between the local Jews and the *Horowitz family. One of the 
members of the family, Sheftel, who objected to outside in- 
tervention, even planned to assassinate him. Joseph was also 
opposed to the messianic movement of David *Reuveni and 
Solomon *Molcho. Appealing to the municipal council of 
Strasbourg against the anti-Jewish writings of Luther in 1543, 
Joseph obtained a ban on the propagation of these libelous 
documents within the city. 

Joseph wrote several religious, ethical and historical 
works, which in part are still extant (see bibl.). His Derekh 
ha-Kodesh, a work of ethics and guidance for a life of sanc- 
tity and martyrdom (*Kiddush ha-Shem), written in 1531 
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while he was in Brabant waiting for an audience with the 
emperor, has been lost and only a few extracts from it 
were copied by R. Joseph Yospa *Hahn in his Yosef Omez. 
His grandson was the kabbalistic scholar R. Elijah b. Moses 
*Loans. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Stern, Josel of Rosheim (1965); S.P. Rab- 
binowitz, Rabbi Yosef Ish Rosheim (1902); M. Lehmann, Rabbi Jo- 
selmann von Rosheim; eine historische Erzaehlung, 2 vols. (1925); E. 
Scheid, Histoire de Rabbi Joselmann de Rosheim (1886); Krakauer, 
in: REJ, 16 (1888), 88-105; Stern, in: ZGJD, 3 (1889), 65-74; Bress- 
lau, ibid., 5 (1892), 307-34; L. Feilchenfeld, Rabbi Josel von Rosheim 
(1898); H. Fraenkel-Goldschmidt (ed.), Rabbi Yosef Ish Rosheim, Sefer 
ha-Mikneh (1970); M. Ginsburger, Josel von Rosheim (1913); JJLG, 14 
(1921), 45; Y. Tishbi, in: Sefer Assaf (1953), 515-28. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: H. Fraenkel-Godlschmidt (ed.), Rabbi Yosef Ish Rosheim, 
Ketavim Hstoriyyim (1996); E. Carlebach, in: Jewish History and Jew- 
ish Memory (1998), 40-53. 

[Jacob Rothschild ] 


JOSEPH BEN HIYYA (d. 333 c.£.), Babylonian amora and 
head of the Pumbedita academy for two and a half years, after 
the death of *Rabbah. Joseph was a pupil of Judah b. Ezekiel. 
Hundreds of his sayings in halakhah and aggadah are to be 
found throughout the Babylonian and Jerusalem Talmuds, 
and a large number of his pupils transmitted statements in 
his name. He devoted himself particularly to the text of the 
Mishnah, which he would clarify by means of the beraitot. His 
knowledge was exceptionally comprehensive, his teaching was 
well ordered, and his halakhic decisions clear, so that he was 
called Sinai, i.e., a scholar with wide knowledge (Hor., end). 
He also delved into mysticism, and was one of the “masters 
of the merkabah” (see Merkabah *Mysticism; Hag. 13a). He 
was also distinguished in biblical exegesis and left an Ara- 
maic translation of parts of the Bible, which is often quoted. 
It is not to be assumed, however, that Joseph translated the 
whole Bible, though the Aramaic translation of the Book of 
Chronicles is ascribed to him and is called “the Targum of 
Rav Joseph” 

Despite the fact that Joseph was recommended for the 
position of head of the yeshivah, he deferred this honor for 
the 22 years that Rabbah headed the yeshivah, and during this 
period Joseph accepted Rabbah’s authority, declining even 
the slightest external signs of honor or office (Ber. 64a). Ac- 
cording to the Talmud, he had an overwhelming love of the 
Torah and its students and, possessing considerable wealth 
(he owned fields and vineyards and his wine was praised), 
he undertook the support of 400 of his pupils (Ket. 106a). He 
stressed the importance of the Torah and its students in his 
aggadah and underwent many fasts, until he received assur- 
ance from heaven that the study of Torah would not depart 
from his descendants during the course of three generations 
(BM 85a). One of the central events in his life was a severe ill- 
ness which caused him “to forget his learning,” and Abbaye - 
his pupil - re-taught him what he had forgotten (Ned. 41a; cf. 
Er. 10a), and this illness may have been the cause of his blind- 
ness (Kid. 31a; cf. Pes. 111 b). 
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Many remarkable stories of his conduct are related, and 
even the details of his death and burial were embellished 
by legends. His teachings and rulings stress concern for the 
plight of the poor and the improvement of social life. His 
aspiration to raise the importance of the academy above 
that of the exilarch, which would lead to the dependence 
of the latter upon the academies, is discernible in his agga- 
dic dicta, and can also be seen in the tendency in his teach- 
ings toward giving increased authority to the courts of law 
and their decisions (see e.g., Bezah 5a; Ket. 81b; Git. 88b; et 
al.). The first struggle in the conflict of the academies with 
the exilarch originated with Joseph. Another noteworthy de- 
tail in his aggadah is that he is the only one to mention con- 
versations with *Asmodeus (Asmedai), king of the demons 
(Pes. 1104). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 742-9; Halevy, Dorot, 2 
(1923), 440ff.; Epstein, Mishnah; Judelowitz, Hayyei ha-Yehudim bi- 
Zeman ha-Talmud: Ir Pumbedita bi- Ymei ha-Amora’im (1939), 96-98; 
J.S. Zuri, Shilton Rashut ha-Golah ve-ha- Yeshivot (1939), 127-56, 184-9; 
H. Albeck, Mavo la-Talmudim (1969), 291-3. 


[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


JOSEPH BEN ISAAC HA-LEVI (17 century), philosophi- 
cal writer. Born in Lithuania, he later settled in Prague, where 
he taught medieval religious philosophy to many rabbinical 
scholars. Ephraim Solomon of Luntschits reports that after 
Joseph settled in Prague, he became known as a scholar and 
philosopher and some of the greatest scholars of Prague came 
to learn from him (see S. Fuenn, Kiryah Neemanah (1915), 64). 
Joseph’s short commentary on *Maimonides’ Guide, under 
the title Givat ha-Moreh, was published by Yom Tov Lipmann 
*Heller, author of the Mishnah commentary Tosafot Yom Tov, 
with his own introduction and annotations (Prague, 1611). Jo- 
seph also wrote Ketonet Passim (Lublin, 1614), dealing with the 
basic ideas of the Guide. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Gesch, 288 no. 141, 290 no. 156; Cow- 
ley, Cat., 334; M. Steinschneider, in Festschrift A. Berliner (1903), 3553 


Fuenn, Keneset, 479. 
[Samuel Abba Horodezky] 


JOSEPH BEN ISRAEL (late 16'"-early 17 centuries), the 
most prominent among the poets of the town Mashta who 
molded Yemenite Jewish poetry into its religious, national, 
and mystic character. Joseph was the earliest member of the 
group and the predecessor of his younger contemporary, 
Shalem *Shabazi. (According to legend, he was of the same 
town and was the latter’s relative.) His works consist of about 
150 poems and piyyutim in Hebrew and Arabic (most of them 
are extant in manuscript). Their contents deal with religious 
subjects and are marked by sublime emotion, flowing style, 
and power of expression. He developed the category of po- 
ems which open with Mi Nishkani (“Who Has Kissed Me”). 
Superficially, these are sensual love poems, but in reality they 
are fiery allegoric religious poems characterized by supplica- 
tions and “embraces” of the bride (the Jewish People) for her 
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husband, the bridegroom (God). He wrote about 25 graceful 
piyyutim and selihot. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.Z. Idelsohn and H. Torczyner (eds.), Shirei 
Teiman (1930), 45-64; Kafah in: Ha-Zofeh (Jan. 18, 1957). 
[Yehuda Ratzaby] 


JOSEPH BEN ISSACHAR BAER OF PRAGUE (end of 16 
century), rabbi and author. Joseph was a pupil of Mordecai 
Jaffe and of Judah Loew b. Bezalel (the Maharal of Prague). 
He was the author of Yosef Daat (Prague, 1609), a supercom- 
mentary on Rashi’s commentary to the Pentateuch, in which 
he corrects mistakes in the text and gives illustrations for 
understanding it. The work also includes some notes on the 
biblical commentary of Jacob b. Asher. In the introduction 
Joseph mentions his commentary to the Behinat Olam of Je- 
daiah ha-Penini Bedersi, which has not been published. Alei 
Ayin, a reference work to the Ein Yaakov of Jacob Ibn Habib, 
has also been attributed to him, though this is doubtful. It is 
stated that Joseph used a manuscript of Rashi’s commentary 
on the Pentateuch dating from the year 1300. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Gesch, 285; Ghirondi-Neppi, 144; Neu- 
bauer, Cat, nos. 3697, 5928, 6463, 5566; S. Hock, Die Familien Prags 


(1892), 210f.; Fuenn, Keneset, 498. 
[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


JOSEPH BEN JACOB (11 century), liturgical poet. His 
compositions, among which was a kerovah in four parts for 
*Neilah (unpublished) as well as maaraviyyot for Pesah and 
Shavuot, were part of the French rite at a very early period. 
Single poems by him have been included in both the Roman 
and German-Polish mahzor. His maaravit for the seventh eve- 
ning of Passover is attributed by S.D. Luzzatto to the younger 
Joseph b. Jacob *Kalai. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Ritus, 104; Zunz, Lit Poesie, 172f.; Da- 


vidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 402. 
[Jefim (Hayyim) Schirmann] 


JOSEPH BEN JACOB BAR SATIA (tenth century), Gaon 
of *Sura. The derivation and meaning of the name Bar Satia 
is not clear. He was appointed gaon by the exilarch *David b. 
Zakkai, some time after 930 C.E., after the exilarch had be- 
come embroiled in a dispute with Saadiah Gaon and had de- 
posed him as gaon of Sura. Even though the exilarch and Saa- 
diah were reconciled in 937, Joseph was not entirely deposed 
and, on Saadiah’s death in 942, he was reappointed gaon. Not 
of a very strong character, he was unable to stand up to his 
wealthy and influential opponent in Pumbedita, Aaron *Sar- 
gado, and the academy of Sura declined during his days. Some 
time after 943, Joseph left Sura and went to Basra, where he 
died shortly after. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neubauer, Chronicles, 1 (1887), 65f.; 2 
(1895), 81ff.; S. Eppenstein, Beitraege zur Geschichte und Literatur 
im geonaeischen Zeitalter (1913), 125f.; B.M. Lewin (ed.), Iggeret Rav 


Sherira Gaon (1921), 118 ff.; H. Malter, Saadia Gaon, his Life and Works 
(1921), 111; Krauss, in: Livre d’Hommage... S. Poznariski (1927), 140. 


[Eliezer Bashan (Sternberg) ] 
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JOSEPH (Jossel) BEN JOSHUA MOSES OF FRANKFURT 
(d. 1681), German dayyan. Joseph was born in Frankfurt. Un- 
til his death he served as dayyan in Fuerth. He was the author 
of Torat Yosef (Wilmersdorf, 1725), which contains homilies 
and explanations of the *Masorah and achieved considerable 
fame. In the preface he points out that in earlier generations 
people had a wide knowledge of Scripture, with the result 
that the meaning of the Masorah was plain to all, but that this 
had changed during recent generations. The aim of the book 
was to explain the Masorah on the Torah in accordance with 
the halakhah, as well as to explain Rashi’s commentary, and 
to justify statements of his which had been queried by later 
commentators. In his preface, Joseph mentions his work on 
the 613 commandments, Torat Moshe (in manuscript), which 
he named after his father “who gave his life on my behalf, as 
is known to all my father’s family in Frankfurt” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loewenstein, in: JJLG, 8 (1911), 117. 


[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


JOSEPH BEN JUSTU OF JAEN (early 12" century), Span- 
ish scholar. Joseph was a pupil of Isaac *Alfasi. *Zerahiah b. 
Isaac ha-Levi (Ha-Maor, to Alfasi Pes. ch. 2) notes that he came 
from “the province of Jaén” but the exact location is unknown. 
From a parallel passage in Maor (Av. Zar. ch. 5, fol. 31b) it may 
possibly be inferred that Joseph lived in North Africa for some 
time after the death of Alfasi. The material extant by him or 
about him is very scanty. It is known that Alfasi charged him 
with circulating his “amendments” to various halakhot of his 
large work (see Teshuvot ha-Geonim by A. Harkavy (1887), 
258, no. 519), and on one occasion he is found testifying after 
Alfasi’s death to the fact that Alfasi had changed his mind (Ha- 
Maor, loc. cit.). Teshuvot ha-Geonim contains a collection of 
his queries to Alfasi and the latter’s replies, but it is not pos- 
sible to determine where the collection ends or how many 
paragraphs it contained. Only a fragment of one of Joseph's 
own responsa remains preserved in a responsum of Joseph 
*Ibn Migash (quoted in Shitah Mekubbezet to BK 108b). Some 
scholars are of the opinion that the name Justu is an abbrevia- 
tion of Justus (Zedekiah). It may be that Joseph is identical 
with Joseph b. Abraham b. Seth (Shet), a collection of whose 
queries to Alfasi and the latter’s replies were also published 
in Teshuvot ha-Geonim (51 no. 83 ff.), and that Seth (nw, Shet) 
should read nw’ (Yeshet), i.e., Justu. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Shefer, Ha-Rif u-Mishnato (1967), 18-19. 
[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


JOSEPH BEN KALONYMUS HA-NAKDAN I (13 cen- 
tury), grammarian and poet from a family of grammarians 
and nakdanim in Germany. Joseph copied and vocalized 
many manuscripts and signed with the addition “the scribe 
who gives goodly words” (see Gen. 49:21). *Abraham b. Az- 
riel, author of the Arugat ha-Bosem, cites him in his book on 
matters of language and piyyut. His extant piyyutim include 
the selihah he composed in memory of the martyrs of 1235 of 
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Laudna and Bischofsheim, beginning with the words “Ezak 
Hamas Korotai” (“I cry for the violence that has befallen me”) 
and a piyyut for Rosh Ha-Shanah, Melekh Elyon Addir ba-Ma- 
rom Adonai (“Exalted King, God, mighty on high”) found in 
a French festival prayer book of 1278. It is possible that he is 
to be identified with Jose of Heidelberg, who corrected Torah 
scrolls and lived in Bohemia where the aforementioned Abra- 
ham b. Azriel dwelt. Joseph’s nephew was Joseph b. Kalonymus 
ha-Nakdan 11 (died after 1294). He too was a grammarian and 
paytan. He lived in Xanten and studied under his maternal 
grandfather, *Samson ha-Nakdan. He was much occupied in 
copying and vocalizing of manuscripts and composed po- 
ems for learning the correct reading and the intonations of 
the books of the Bible, one of which, entitled Taamei Emet, 
for Job, Proverbs, and Psalms, was published with the author's 
explanation by A. *Berliner (see bibliography). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 402; Zunz, Lit 
Poesie, 335; A. Berliner (ed.), Taamei Emet im Be’ur be-Haruzim 
meet ha-Nakdan Yosef bar Kalonymus (1886); N. Bruell, Jahrbuecher 
fuer Juedische Geschichte und Literatur, 8 (1887), 118-21; J. Freimann, 
in: Festschrift... Dubnow (1930), 169-71; E. Urbach (ed.), Arugat ha- 


Bosem, 1 (1939), 281. 
[Abraham David] 


JOSEPH BEN MORDECAI GERSHON HA-KOHEN OF 
CRACOW (1510-1591), Polish halakhic authority. Joseph, who 
was born in Cracow, was a brother-in-law of Moses *Isserles 
and a member of his bet din. For about 50 years he served 
as head of a yeshivah in Cracow. He is the author of Sheerit 
Yosef (Cracow, 1590), comprising responsa, expositions of the 
Mordekhai of *Mordecai b. Hillel to the orders Nezikin and 
Moed, the tractate Berakhot, and the Minor Tractates, and of 
Tur Hoshen Mishpat. The responsa were also published sepa- 
rately (Fuerth, 1767). In the introduction he notes that his sons, 
TANHUM (d. 1618) and AARON MOSES (d. 1616) “persuaded 
me to have it published.” Most of his responsa deal with com- 
mercial and financial matters, in which he was especially ex- 
pert. He was approached with problems from Moravia (nos. 7, 
9, 40), Italy (33), and Turkey (6) and corresponded with Meir 
*Katzenellenbogen (no. 1) and Solomon *Luria (no. 17). The 
latter asked him to look into a certain ruling and express his 
opinion on it, and in reply Joseph wrote a complete respon- 
sum. He was inclined to be stringent, as Isserles (no. 111) tes- 
tified, and when a grain of wheat was found on a salted piece 
of meat during Passover, he prohibited all the pieces that were 
in the vessel at the time (no. 46). At the end of this responsum 
he stressed that many “of my colleagues opposed me, saying 
that it was a new prohibition and one should take into account 
only those prohibitions imposed explicitly by our predeces- 
sors.” Only after he adduced additional evidence in support 
of his ruling was it accepted as binding in Cracow. His indi- 
viduality and independence in determining halakhic ruling 
is marked; for instance he opposed a ruling by Solomon Li- 
ebermann in the case of a doubtful betrothal and relied upon 
Katzenellenbogen, who agreed with his opinion (no. 28). He 
wrote glosses to and published Sefer ha-Aguddah (Cracow, 
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1571) by *Alexander Susslin ha-Kohen. In the introduction 
Joseph states that he found it necessary to add his glosses be- 
cause of the succinct style of the work and the difficulty in 
understanding it. David *Gans, the author of Zemah David 
wrote that Joseph “was adorned with four crowns: the crown 
of Torah, the crown of the priesthood, the crown of greatness, 
and the crown of a good name.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I.M. Zunz, Ir ha-Zedek (1874), 23-26; Rab- 
binovicz, in: Ha-Maggid, 19 (1875), 311f.; H.N, Dembitzer, Kelilat 
Yofi, 1 (1888), 4b-8a; H.D. (B.) Friedberg, Luhot Zikkaron (1897) 8f. 
idem, Toledot ha-Defus ha-Ivri be-Polanyah (19507), 4, 6, 15; A. Siev, 


Ha-Rema (1957), 29f. 
[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


JOSEPH BEN MORDECAI HA-KOHEN (late 17** and 
early 18 century), talmudist of *Jerusalem. Joseph was a pupil 
of Moses b. Jonathan *Galante. From 1706 to 1718 he wandered 
through various European countries and, while in Venice, 
arranged for the printing of his own and other works. Toward 
the end of his life he was appointed rabbi in Ankara, Turkey. 

He was the author of: Shaarei Yerushalayim, a collection 
of religious poems and prayers in praise of Jerusalem (both his 
own and those of other authors), printed with the annotations 
of Moses Cohen (Venice, 1707); Divrei Yosef, homilies (ibid., 
1710); Likkut Yosef, responsa on the laws of shehitah (unpub- 
lished). Joseph further edited Zevah ha-Shelamim of Moses 
Galante (Amsterdam, 1708), as well as the Idrot ha-Kedoshot, 
based on the manuscripts of the *Zohar brought by Nathan 
Shapiro from Jerusalem (ibid., 1708), and also a work entitled 
Leket ha-Omer, containing diverse prayers according to the 
custom of the Jews of Corfu (ibid., 1718). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frumkin-Rivlin, 2 (1928), 87, no. 11;4 (1930), 


20; Yaari, Sheluhei, 372f. 
[Samuel Abba Horodezky] 


JOSEPH (Joselein) BEN MOSES (1423-14902), talmudist 
and author. Born in Hoechstaedt, Bavaria, he studied under 
Jacob *Weil at Augsburg, Judah *Minz at Padua, and Joseph 
*Colon at Mestre. His principal teacher, however, was Israel 
*Isserlein under whom he studied at Wiener Neustadt for 10 
years, and whose statements, customs, and daily conduct he 
noted carefully. From these notes he wrote his work Leket Yo- 
sher (ed. by J. Freimann, 1903), which is a compilation of his 
teacher's customs, together with his responsa and halakhic 
decisions. He was apparently the first to base his work on the 
Arbaah Turim, but only the sections on the Orah Hayyim and 
Yoreh Deah are extant. The language of the author is not clear, 
as he himself admits. He was, however, an extremely precise 
and conscientious compiler, regularly indicating his sources, 
comparing different manuscripts, and, on several occasions, 
pointing out that a responsum he had found was a revised 
version and not a true copy of the author's original state- 
ment. At times he added brief annotations from the Talmud 
and halakhic authorities. The work is significant also because 
of the many new responsa of contemporary scholars which 
are cited and because of its great value for the history of the 
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Jews and scholars of Germany, whose important communi- 
ties he visited. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Joseph b. Moses, Leket Yosher, ed. by J. Frei- 
mann (1903), introd.; S. Eidelberg, Jewish Life in Austria in the 15' 


Century (1962), index. 
[Yedidya A. Dinari] 


JOSEPH BEN MOSES (Ashkenazi), DARSHAN OF PRZE- 
MYSLANY (17 century), rabbi, preacher, and dayyan. He 
was noted for his derashot of admonishment. The *Councils 
of the Lands approved the publication of Ketonet Passim (Lu- 
blin, 1691) and Zafenat Pa’neah he-Hadash (Frankfurt on the 
Oder, 1694), two collections of his sermons. Joseph is also the 
author of Keter Yosef (Berlin, 1700), a commentary on liturgy. 
He was suspected of Shabbatean leanings. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Halpern (ed.), Pinkas Vaad Arba Arazot 
(1945), 209, 213f.; idem, Yehudim-ve-Yahadut be-Mizrah Eiropah 
(1968), 85, 95. 


JOSEPH BEN MOSES OF KREMENETS (second half of 
the 16" century), Polish talmudist. Joseph’s teachers in Cracow 
included Moses *Isserles, Israel ben Shalom *Shakhna, and R. 
Mardush in Ostrog. The influence of his teachers is seen in his 
Beurei ha-Semag (Venice, 1605), a commentary on the section 
on negative precepts in the Sefer Mitzvot Gadol of *Moses of 
Coucy. He also wrote Be’urei Rashi, a supercommentary to 
Rashi’s commentary on the Pentateuch (Prague, 1615), as well 
as Be’urei Shaarei Dura (ibid., 1609), on the work of that name 
by Isaac ben Meir *Dueren (Cracow, 1534). A halakhic decision 
of Joseph appears in the Mashbit Milhamot about the Mikvah 
of Rovigo (Venice, 1606, 88a—89b). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Gesch, 286, no. 121; 290, no. 158. 


[Samuel Abba Horodezky] 


JOSEPH BEN MOSES OF TROYES (known as Joseph 
Porat; 12" century), French scholar of Epernay. Joseph was 
an older contemporary of Jacob *Tam and a principal pupil 
of Tam’s brother, *Samuel b. Meir, during whose lifetime he 
wrote tosafot. Many scholars studied his works in order to ac- 
quaint themselves with Samuel's teachings. Tam himself, as 
well as *Eliezer b. Samuel of Metz, and, particularly, *Judah Sir 
Leon, already made use of his tosafot to tractate Shabbat. His 
name is frequently mentioned in the printed tosafot, particu- 
larly to the tractates Berakhot and Shabbat, and in the Tosafot 
Yeshanim on tractate Yoma, and it is possible that wherever 
“Joseph” is mentioned without qualification in these tractates, 
it is he that is being referred to. Mention is also made of his 
tosafot to Moed Katan and Ketubbot. Joseph corresponded 
with Tam and submitted problems to him (Sefer ha-Yashar, 
section of responsa ed. by F. Rosenthal (1898), 25-28) - even 
before Tam had left Ramerupt in 1146 - and the latter replied 
in terms of great respect. Tam’s pupil, Aaron, may have been 
Joseph's son. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Urbach, Tosafot, index. 


[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 
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JOSEPH BEN MOSES PHINEHAS (1726-1801), Polish tal- 
mudic scholar and author. Joseph was a son-in-law of Ezekiel 
*Landau, who described him as the “unrivaled” scholar of 
his generation. He was renowned for his piety and is usu- 
ally referred to as “Joseph the Righteous.” His insistence on 
imposing punishment on members of his community in ac- 
cordance with Jewish law brought him into conflict with the 
authorities, who had withdrawn this privilege from the Jew- 
ish communities. 

Joseph carried on an extensive correspondence with 
scholars, including his father-in-law; his scholarly exchange 
of letters with Akiva *Eger is particularly noteworthy. A large 
part of his writings was destroyed by fire in Dubno, where his 
widow had taken up residence; the remainder was collected 
and published by his grandson, Samuel Schoenblum, under 
the title Zikhron Sheerit Yosef (1881). Some of his decisions and 
novellae are quoted in the Noda bi-Yhudah (e.g., to EH 63, HM 
25-28) and Ziyyun le-Nefesh Hayyah (1783, 1855) of his father- 
in-law; a number of his novellae appear in the Beit Shemuel 
Aharon (1816) of his brother. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.A. Kamelhar, Mofet ha-Dor (19347), 89-92, 
113-5 (New York, 1966), 24, 30; J. Perles, Geschichte der Juden in Po- 
sen (1865), 74-75, 126; I.T. Eisenstadt and S. Wiener, Daat Kedoshim 
(1897-98), 69; A. Heppner and J. Herzberg, Aus Vergangenheit und 
Gegenwart der Juden... in den Posener Landen (1904-14) 782-3. 


[Elias Katz] 


JOSEPH BEN NOAH (Abu Ya‘qub Yasuf ibn Nah; early 
ut century), Karaite scholar. According to a report by *Ibn 
al-Hiti, he lived in Jerusalem and was principal of an acad- 
emy of 70 scholars (possibly to conform with the number of 
members of the *Sanhedrin). His contemporaries were *Sahl 
b. Mazli’ah and *Japheth b. Ali, who opposed him on certain 
questions. Joseph b. Abraham ha-Kohen ha-Roeh (Abu Ya‘qub 
al-Basir) and *Abu al-Faraj Harun ibn al-Faraj refer to him as 
their teacher. Judah *Hadassi, who mentions Joseph several 
times in Eshkol ha-Kofer, reports that he rejected one of the 
basic tenets of Karaite doctrine, deduction by analogy. Joseph's 
works are no longer extant. They included a commentary on 
the Pentateuch, which Abu al-Faraj is supposed to have sum- 
marized and which Ali ibn Suleiman used for his commentary 
on Deuteronomy. He also wrote a grammatical work, likewise 
quoted by Abu al-Faraj. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Arab Lit, 76, no. 38; Mann, 
Texts, 2 (1935), 33f Z. Ankori, Karaites in Byzantium (1959), index; 
L. Nemoy, Karaite Anthology (1952), 231ff., 374 ff. 


[Isaak Dov Ber Markon] 


JOSEPH BEN PHINEHAS (d. before 928), *Baghdad busi- 
nessman and banker. By 877 he was already engaged in large 
and far-flung business transactions, with ‘Aaron b. Amram 
as his partner. In 908 the two had financial dealings with the 
vizier Ibn al-Furat, and in 911/12 they were appointed court 
bankers to the caliph al-Mugtadir - this was regarded as the 
most important post under the *Abbasid regime. There are 
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records of their activities as court bankers until 924, and it 
appears that Joseph b. Phinehas retained his post until his 
death. He knew how to use his high office to further the cause 
of Babylonian Jewry in government circles. A report by R. 
*Nathan ha-Bavli refers to a bitter controversy between the 
exilarch *Ukba and the Gaon *Kohen Zedek (according to 
Mann, the exilarch’s controversy was with R. Judah Gaon, the 
grandfather of R. *Sherira Gaon, and not with Kohen Zedek) 
about revenues from Khorasan for the academy of *Pumbed- 
ita. Joseph b. Phinehas and his son-in-law *Netira, who also 
held a high position in the administration, gave their sup- 
port to the gaon and twice succeeded in having the exilarch 
Ukba removed from his post. Joseph's position at court was 
inherited by his grandsons, the sons of his son-in-law Natira 
who died in 916. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neubauer, Chronicles, 2 (1895), 78-79; WJ. 
Fischel, in: RAS (1933), 339-52, 569-603; Fischel, Islam, index; Mann, 
in: Tarbiz, 5 (1933/34), 148-54, 156f. Baron, Social, 3 (1957), 152f5 5 
(1957), 10; ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Gil, Be-Malkhut Ishmael, 
1:651-56; M. Ben-Sasson, in: Tarbut ve-Hevrah be-Toledot Yisrael 
bi-Ymei ha-Benayim, dedicated to the memory of H.H. Ben-Sas- 


son (1989), 182. 
[Abraham David] 


JOSEPH BEN SAMUEL BEN ISAAC HA-MASHBIR 
(Rodi; d. 1700), Karaite author and scholar. Born in Dera- 
zhnya, Volhynia, Joseph was a pupil of Nisan Kukizow and 
a teacher of his son Mordechai b. Nisan *Kukizow. He helped 
Mordechai to answer the questions on the Karaites received 
from the Leiden professor Jacob Trigland (incorporated 
in Dod Mordechai). About 1670 Joseph moved from Derazh- 
nya to *Halicz, where his innovations brought the Galician 
Karaites into closer contact with those of the Crimea. This 
earned him the name “ha-Mashbir” (“provider of bread”; 
cf. Gen. 42:6). He endeavored to raise the educational level 
of Halicz’s Karaites and established a number of regulations 
that were observed also by following generations of that com- 
munity. 

He was an author of several treatises. Most of them are 
known only by title: Ner Hokhmah (Ms. JTs, Ny), a commen- 
tary on the prayer book that was never finished; Porat Yosef 
or Tiferet Yosef, a work on Hebrew grammar (Mss. Oxford, 
Strasbourg); Er ve-Onah; Perush al Asarah Ikkarim (Ms. Stras- 
bourg); Shever Yosef, an exegetical work, written in the form 
of questions and answers. 

Fourteen of his selihot, prayers, and hymns are incorpo- 
rated in the Karaite prayer book. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuerst, Karaeertum, 3 (1869), 86; R. Fahn, 
Le-Korot ha-Kara’im be-Galizyah (1910), 7-8; S. Poznanski, in: zHB, 
14 (1910), 95; Mann, Texts, 2 (1935), index, 1558. 


[Isaak Dov Ber Markon / Golda Akhiezer (24 ed.)] 


JOSEPH BEN SHALOM ASHKENAZI (also called Joseph 
ha-Arokh, “the tall”; early 14» century), Spanish kabbalist. Ac- 
cording to his own testimony, he was a descendant of *Judah 
b. Samuel he-Hasid. Only two of his works have survived: 
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(1) acommentary on the Sefer *Yezirah (Mantua, 1562), erro- 
neously published under the name of R. *Abraham b. David 
of Posquiéres. An abridged version of this commentary was 
published in Constantinople in 1719. The commentary is of- 
ten cited in kabbalistic works and even gained Isaac *Luria’s 
appreciation; (2) a commentary on the portion of Genesis in 
the Midrash Rabbah (in Ms.). Although Ashkenazi made use 
of many talmudic, philosophical, and kabbalistic sources, he 
cites very few of them. He did not regard the *Zohar as an au- 
thoritative work. Despite his opposition to the Aristotelians, 
he admired *Maimonides, and his works reveal a tendency 
to merge philosophy and Kabbalah. Joseph Solomon *Del- 
medigo of Candia stated that Ashkenazi was “a sophisticated 
and knowledgeable philosopher.’ He was opposed to mythi- 
cal speculation. 


Ashkenazi’s Teaching 

Ashkenazi’s philosophical inquiry led him to the conclusion 
that there must be one cause for all causes which cannot be 
in potentiality, in change, or in motion. Ashkenazi calls this 
the [lat ha-Illot (“cause of causes”) and, infrequently, *Ein-Sof 
(“the Infinite”). By using this causal term, he wished to empha- 
size the revelatory aspect, although he stressed the cause of all 
causes as being above the world of emanation (Azilut). Even 
the first Sefirah, Keter (“crown”), is neither identical nor coex- 
istent with the cause of all causes despite certain resemblances 
between them. Thus Ashkenazi opposed a number of Span- 
ish kabbalists who identified Ein-Sof with Keter. At a certain 
point, the Ein-Sof intended to elevate the Sefirot hidden within 
it, which served as manifestations of the concealed divinity. 
The Sefirot constitute inclusive unity and variegated activity 
into which man is integrated by his theurgic activity. 

The principle of paradigma is valid for the entire struc- 
ture of existence. The emanating element in the Sefirot is de- 
scribed in the image of male and female. And just as the mi- 
crocosm was created as an amorphous mass, according to the 
Midrash, the macrocosm began as hylic matter “which was 
neither potential nor actual, and thus, preceding the Sefirot, 
there was an amorphous mass called havayot (“essences”) or 
omakim (“depths”) - a conception resembling Platonic ideas. 
The force of evil (temurot, “changes”) is considered a real en- 
tity, deriving from a supernal source and dependent on good. 
Evil’s main tasks are provocation, accusation, and punishment. 
In the world to come man will inevitably fulfill the mitzvot 
and evil will be abolished. Ashkenazi approved of magic as a 
science, but opposed those who practiced it. 

According to Ashkenazi, all existence is merely a system 
of layers. He posits as a cosmic rule that all that exists, includ- 
ing the seven lower Sefirot (and herein lies his great innova- 
tion), will undergo transmigration (*gilgul); through trans- 
migration, a being changes form, either rising or declining. 
Death is a metamorphosis and not the cessation of existence, 
and man, in part or as a whole, may be reincarnated into any 
entity in the world. Ashkenazi is the source of the idea that 
the Messiah is a reincarnation of Moses. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Basilea, Solomon Aviad Sar-Shalom, Emu- 
nat Hakhamim (1888), 139; G. Scholem, in: Ks, 4 (1928), 286-302; 5 
(1929), 263-6; G. Vajda, in: Tarbiz, 27 (1958), 290-300; M. Hallamish, 
in: Leshonenu la-Am, 17 (1966), 107-12; idem, in: Bar Ilan, 7-8 (1970), 
211-24; R.J.Z. Werblowsky, Joseph Karo, Lawyer and Mystic (1962), 
249-51; Y.A. Vaida, in: Archives d’histoire doctrinale et littéraire du 


moyen age (1956), 144-5. 
[Moshe Hallamish] 


JOSEPH BEN SHESHET IBN LATIMI (c. 1300), Hebrew 
poet. Joseph, who lived in Lérida (Spain), was a member of a 
well-known Jewish family. His best-known work is a prayer, 
composed in the year 1308, consisting of 1,000 words, each of 
which begins with the letter alef' Aside from this bit of ingenu- 
ity, the piece is distinguished by a highly complicated structure 
and a long acrostic. It is found in a number of manuscripts, as 
well as in an edition by Isaac Akrish, Kovez Vikkuhim (Bre- 
slau, 1844). Joseph is also the author of numerous liturgical 
poems and elegies, which have remained unknown to most 
scholars in the field. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Landshuth, Ammudei, 98; Zunz, Lit Poesie, 
499; Baer, Urkunden, 1 (1929), 985; Margoliouth, Cat, 3 (1965), 163 no. 
871, 241 no. 929 vi, 428 no. 1058; Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 400. 


[Jefim (Hayyim) Schirmann] 


JOSEPH BEN SOLOMON OF CARCASSONNE (11° cen- 
tury), liturgical poet. One of the first representatives of the 
piyyut in France, Joseph is already quoted by *Rashi. His yozer 
for the first Sabbath of Hanukkah (Odekha Ki Anafta) appears 
in the German-Polish and in the Roman rites, and has repeat- 
edly been printed and commented upon. The poem is com- 
posed in the old poetic style, in strophes of three lines, with a 
nine-fold alphabetical acrostic. Its content is largely based on 
the Scroll of Antiochus, the Book of Judith, and the Books of 
the Maccabees (1, ch. 1 and 11, chs. 6-7). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Lit Poesie, 123; Landshuth, Ammu- 
dei, 96; Fuenn, Keneset, 505; Gross, Gal Jud, 614f. Elbogen, Got- 
tesdienst, 331; Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 408; A.M. Dubarle, Judith, 
forme et sens, 1 (1966), 98f.; 2 (1966), 162f. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
Schirmann-Fleischer, The History of Hebrew Poetry in Christian Spain 
and Southern France (1997), 426 (Heb.). 


[Jefim (Hayyim) Schirmann] 


JOSEPH BEN TANHUM YERUSHAIMI (b. 1262), Hebrew 
poet, son of the grammarian-exegete *Tanhum b. Joseph Ye- 
rushalmi of Cairo. It seems that he spent most of his life in 
Egypt, though he traveled to Jerusalem, Hebron, and other 
cities of Palestine. At the age of 15 Joseph composed ‘Arugot 
ha-Besamim, a collection of poems with tajnis rhymes, distrib- 
uted in 10 sections (arugot), in imitation of Moses ibn Ezra’s 
Sefer ha-‘Anak; the book was published by J. Dishon in 2005. 
As a means of earning a livelihood Joseph had to write poems 
in honor of several Jewish patrons. Many of his poems were 
dedicated to Maimonides’ grandson David b. Abraham *Mai- 
muni, who had befriended him. Joseph also addressed verses 
to David’s son, Abraham, to several relatives of this family, 
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and to many others. He celebrated the familiar events (births, 
circumcisions, weddings) of his sponsors and wrote elegies in 
case of illness. On the death of his father in 1291 he composed 
a lamentation in which he mentions the conquest of Acre by 
the Crusaders. He may have still been alive in 1330. 

Beside the poems collected in the Arugot ha-Besamim, 
with Arabic glosses, other of Joseph's poems were collected ina 
Divan, divided into seven sections (abwab). The extant manu- 
scripts are all fragmentary and contain only poems of section 
2 (Letters and maqamat), 4 (Eulogies and Congratulations), 
5 (Love and Wine), 6 (Elegies and Dirges), 7 (Miscellaneous). 
He knew the most important Andalusian Hebrew poets very 
well and was particularly influenced by Moses *Ibn Ezra and 
Judah *Al-Harizi; most genres of the Spanish-Hebrew poetry 
are represented in the Divan. There are poems with verses in 
different meters, strophic verse (muwashshah) occasionally 
with Arabic endings, maqamat in which the narrator is called 
Ahitib b. Hakmoni, and plays on words (tajnis). A small num- 
ber of liturgical poems also appear. Although the compositions 
are without originality, and often even devoid of precise ex- 
pression, Joseph displays a knowledge of Arabic and Hebrew 
literary tradition and stylistic skill and is no doubt the most 
representative Hebrew poet of Egypt in the 13 century. A.M. 
Habermann published a number of his shorter wine and love 
poems. Several other poems and maqdmat were published by 
H. Brody, J. Schirmann, S.M. Stern, P. Naveh, H.V. Sheynin, J. 
Yahalom, and J. Dishon. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brody, in: Kobez al Jad, 9 (1893), 7-8, 17-193 
Poznaniski, in: REJ, 40 (1900), 129-53; 41 (1900), 46-61; Mann, Texts, 
1 (1931), 435-45; J. Schirmann, Shirim Hadashim min ha-Genizah 
(1965), index; idem, in: Kobez al Jad, 3 (1939), 62-64; Habermann, in: 
Mahbarot le-Sifrut, 2 no. 2 (1942), 39-40; Ashtor, Toledot, 1 (1944), 
163-6; S.M. Stern, in: Tarbiz, 18 (1947), 184-86; Toledano, in: Sinai, 
42 (1958), 339-55; P. Naveh, in: Molad, 25 (1968), 237-44; idem, in: 
Studies in Bibliography and Booklore, 9 (1970), 57-75, V. Sheynin, in: 
AO, 22 (1969), 245-71. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Ratzaby, in: Pirkei 
Shirah, 1 (1990), 77-110, 2 (1999), 53-81; J. Yahalom, in: Sefer Yisrael 
Levin (1994), 145-54; idem, in: Pirkei Shirah, 3 (2003), 87-98; S. Ein- 
binder, in: Medieval Encounters, 1 (1995), 252-70; J. Dishon, in: Dap- 
pim le-Mehkar be-Sifrut, 12 (1999/2000), 25-63; idem (ed.), The Book 
of the Perfumed Flower Beds (Heb., 2005). 


[Jefim (Hayyim) Schirmann / Angel Sdenz-Badillos (24 ed.)] 


JOSEPH BEN UZZIEL, name of the grandson of *Ben Sira, 
according to two pseudepigraphical sources. In the first source, 
the Alphabet of *Ben Sira (a late-geonic work, which contains 
some heretical tendencies), the unknown author used the lit- 
erary device of a dialogue between two or three characters, 
his intention being to create a satirical imitation of midrashic 
forms. These characters were Ben Sira, his son Uzziel, and the 
latter’s son Joseph b. Uzziel. Probably the idea of Ben Sira’s 
grandson originated from the author’s knowledge that the his- 
torical Ben Sira had a grandson who had edited and translated 
his book. The second text, the baraita of Joseph b. Uzziel, is a 
short treatise found in several manuscripts, usually followed by 
a religious poem which might be part of the pseudepigraphi- 
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cal work. The baraita was written by one or more of the early 
Hasidei Ashkenaz, probably in the 12" century. It claims to 
contain revelations which the prophet Jeremiah handed to his 
great-grandson (Ben Sira was described as Jeremiah’s daugh- 
ter’s son). This treatise is a commentary on Sefer *Yezirah 
(“Book of Creation”) and contains some of the main ideas of 
Ashkenazi hasidic esoteric doctrines, in addition to some ideas 
unknown from any earlier source, e.g., the “Special Cherub,’ 
which shines in the east (Shekhinah (“Divine Presence”) shines 
from the west), and is described as the main vehicle of divine 
revelation. The baraita of Joseph b. Uzziel served as a major 
source for a group of Ashkenazi hasidic thinkers, who wrote 
some numerous works based on its ideas. The most extensive 
of these works is the commentary on the Sefer Yezirah attrib- 
uted to *Saadiah Gaon. Some quotations from a lost commen- 
tary on the baraita by one Avigdor ha-Zarefati are found in 
the writings of the Hasidei Ashkenaz. *Elhanan b. Yakar used 
the baraita extensively in his esoteric writings. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Epstein, Mi-Kadmoniyyot ha-Yehudim 
(1957), 241, 248; Scholem, Mysticism, 87, 111-8; G. Scholem, On the 
Kabbalah and Its Symbolism (1965), 173f.; Dan, in: Molad, 23 (1966), 


490-6; idem, in: Tarbiz, 35 (1965/66), 349-72. 
[Joseph Dan] 


JOSEPH BEN ZADDIK (late 15 century), rabbinic scholar 
and chronicler of Arévalo (central Spain). From 1467 to 1487 
he was engaged in writing a compendium on ritual law, which 
he entitled Zekher Zaddik. The final chapter comprises a 
chronicle of significant events, with special emphasis on Jew- 
ish history, from the creation down to the author's own day; 
the last entry is dated 1487. This chapter was edited by Neu- 
bauer from the manuscript in the Bodleian Library. The con- 
tents agree to a considerable extent with the Sefer ha-Kabbalah 
of *Abraham b. Solomon of Torrutiel, which Baer attributes to 
their borrowing from common sources (see bibl.). Often faulty 
in its citation of names and dates, Joseph's chronicle contains a 
number of anachronisms and contradictions; thus, in one pas- 
sage, Romulus is made a contemporary of David, with whom 
he allegedly signed a peace treaty, while elsewhere the date of 
the founding of Rome is placed more correctly in the time of 
Hezekiah, about 725 B.c.£. However, the chronicle does have 
some value for the Spanish period from the 11" to the 15" cen- 
turies, approximately from the time of *Ferdinand 1 to *Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, since Joseph frequently cites non-Jewish 
sources and has a broader and more objective viewpoint than 
some of the later chroniclers, who were embittered by the fi- 
nal edict of expulsion in 1492. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y.F. Baer, Untersuchungen ueber... Schebet 
Jehuda (1923), 26f.; F Cantera Burgos, Libro de la Cabala (1928), 8f., 
47-64 (annotated Spanish translation of chronicle covering events 
from 1015 on); Neubauer, Chronicles, 1 (1887 repr. 1965), xiv; Wax- 


man, Literature, 2 (19607), 462f. 
[Jacob Haberman] 


JOSEPH (Josel) BEN ZE’EV WOLF HA-LEVI (first half of 
the 18 century), rabbi and author. Originally from Lissa, he 
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JOSEPH DAVID 


served as a rabbi in Hohensalza and in Dubno. The following 
of his works have been printed: Tiferet Yosef, the first part of 
a supercommentary on Rashi’s Bible commentary (Prague, 
1725), dealing with the first three books of the Pentateuch; 
Ateret Yosef, a collection of his halakhic and aggadic novel- 
lae to the tractate Kiddushin (Berlin, 1746); Sugyot ha-Shas 
(Berlin, 1736-39); a collection of supplements to the 1734-39 
Berlin and Frankfurt on the Oder editions of the Talmud, in 
which old tosafot to the Talmud and tosafot to Horayot and 
Keritot are quoted. This work was criticized as having been 
largely copied from the Frankfurt on the Main edition of the 
Talmud (1720-22). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.N.N. Rabbinovicz, Maamar al Hadpasat 
ha-Talmud (1952), 103, 116; O. Muneles, Bibliographical Survey of Jew- 
ish Prague (1952), 72, no. 240. 

[Elias Katz] 


JOSEPH DAVID (Joseph ben David; 1662-1736), rabbi of 
*Salonika. Born in Salonika, at an early age he was appointed 
as preacher and, on the death of Solomon *Amarillo in 1721, he 
was appointed av bet din, despite the objection of Amarillo’s 
son Moses, who claimed the succession. In 1728 he became 
chief rabbi of Salonika, succeeding Joseph *Covo. He tended 
toward leniency in his rulings, and a considerable controversy 
arose when he gave a lenient punishment to a Jew who had 
been intimate with a married woman and had a child by her. 
The local rabbis protested against his ruling and demanded 
that the man be put to death in accordance with Jewish law. 
In his defense, Joseph David argued that at that time no Jew- 
ish court had the right to inflict capital punishment. 

His works, which were published in Salonika, include: 
Beit David — halakhic novellae and responsa (pt. 1, 1740; 
pt. 2 (Petah Beit David), 1746), and Zemah David (2 pts., 
1785-1811) — sermons on the Pentateuch, including a few on 
the prophets and hagiographa. A number of his works are 
still in manuscript. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rosanes, Togarmah, 5 (1938), 21-22; Rivkind, 
in: KS, 3 (1926/27), 172, no. 209; Toiber, ibid., 8 (1931/32), 275-6; Wilen- 
sky, ibid., 15 (1938/39), 491-3.; 16 (1939/40), 271-2; J.M. Toledano, Ozar 
Genazim (1960), 217, nos. 28-29. 

[Abraham David] 


JOSEPH DELLA REINA, hero of a kabbalistic legend who 
attempted to bring an end to Satan's power and thus lead to the 
redemption. The earliest version of the story, which evolved 
between the 15‘ and 17' centuries, is recorded by *Abraham 
b. Eliezer ha-Levi in his treatise Iggeret Sod ha-Ge'ullah, writ- 
ten in Jerusalem in 1519. The author used terms current only 
in kabbalistic literature of the period of the expulsion from 
Spain (1492). The story is very short and dwells more on a de- 
tailed description of Satan and his hosts than on the hero and 
his deeds. However, its salient feature is Joseph’s burning of in- 
cense before Satan; this, being tantamount to idolatry, caused 
Joseph's failure and undoing. Nothing about the subsequent 
fate of the hero is reported. Abraham used this story to explain 
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that Joseph’s crime caused the redemption, which should have 
occurred in 1490, to be postponed for 40 years (one genera- 
tion later) to 1530, according to the author’s calculations the 
proven year of the beginning of the redemption and the com- 
ing of the Messiah. Abraham states that Joseph undertook his 
task in about 1470, a conclusion attested to by various sources 
which show that Joseph was actually a known kabbalist in the 
mid-15"* century, probably from the Ibn *Gabbai family. Some 
factual basis for the story exists, though it serves the purposes 
and reflects the beliefs of later generations. 

The story of Joseph was known in 16'-century Safed. 
Moses *Cordovero and Hayyim *Vital mention his name in 
descriptions of the dangers of messianic and magical activity. 
Hayyim Vital also recalls that his teacher Isaac *Luria once 
recognized Joseph's soul in the body of a black dog, Joseph's 
punishment for his crime. However, until the mid-17"* cen- 
tury, a full and detailed written description of Joseph’s deeds 
and fate does not exist, although apparently such a story was 
repeated orally in Erez Israel. Solomon Navarro (b. 1606), the 
author of the most complete, detailed, and artistic version, 
lived for a long time in Jerusalem. Sent as emissary to Italy, 
he married a Christian, was converted to Christianity in 1664, 
and was involved in the Shabbatean movement. He wrote a 
book predicting that the redemption would occur in 1676. 
Navarro claimed that in Safed he had discovered an ancient 
manuscript of the story, written by a surviving disciple of Jo- 
seph. It is clear, however, that he himself had written the story, 
using the literary and oral traditions which had developed in 
the 200 years following Joseph's deed. Navarro’ version is the 
first which contains a description of Joseph's fate after his fail- 
ure to bring about the redemption. He became an ally of Sa- 
tan and a lover of *Lilith, and later fell in love with the wife of 
the king of Greece, whom Lilith had brought to his bed every 
night. After some time this was revealed to the king and Joseph 
had to commit suicide. Both Eastern and Western folkloristic 
motifs appear in this last part. In contrast to earlier versions, 
Navarro describes Joseph’s mistake as accidental. The earlier 
moral of the story, that a man should not try to use magic to 
bring forth the redemption, does not emerge clearly. 

In Navarros version, the tale may be interpreted as en- 
couragement to follow Joseph's example and as a demonstra- 
tion of the dangers of such practice, an aspect which interested 
the Shabbatean writers. Solomon *Ayllon, a leading Shab- 
batean thinker after *Shabbetai Zevi’s conversion to Islam, 
composed a version of the story which has been preserved in 
Yiddish. It reveals a more sympathetic attitude toward Joseph. 
The Shabbateans, naturally, noticed the similarity between Jo- 
seph, who became a servant of Satan, and their converted mes- 
siah. In the late 17" century a Shabbatean Jew who belonged 
to the *Doenmeh wrote a mythical biography of Shabbetai 
Zevi, using a motif found in this story to describe his messiah’s 
struggle against the cosmic forces of evil. 

Navarro’s version became very popular in the 18 and 
19'" centuries, was translated into many languages, and is in- 
cluded in almost every anthology of Jewish stories. Joseph 
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della Reina has served as the subject of many poems, short 
epics, ballads, and plays. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sippur Devarim (Constantinople, 1728), vols. 
28-36; G. Scholem, in: Zion (Meassef), 5 (1933), 124-303 idem, in: Se- 
funot, 9 (1965), 201; J. Dan, ibid., 6 (1962), 313-26; Z. Rubashov (Sha- 
zar), Eder ha-Yekar (1947), 97-118. 

[Joseph Dan] 


JOSEPH HA-KOHEN (1496-1578), historiographer, physi- 
cian, and philologist active in Italy. His parents were origi- 
nally from Spain, and, after the expulsion of the Jews from 
that country, went to Avignon. In 1501/02 they moved to *Ge- 
noa, where Joseph received a comprehensive education, in- 
cluding languages, history, literature, and medicine, in which 
he specialized and became celebrated. With the expulsion of 
the Jews from Genoa in 1516, Joseph moved with his family 
to Novi, where he married the daughter of Abraham b. Moses 
ha-Kohen, one of the most prominent rabbis of Italy. Joseph 
subsequently moved from place to place. In 1538 he returned 
to Genoa, and in 1550, when the Jews were expelled from there 
a second time, he was invited by the inhabitants of Voltaggio 
to settle in this town as their physician. Seventeen years later a 
decree ordering the expulsion of the Jews from Voltaggio was 
issued, and although the townsmen obtained permission for 
him to stay, Joseph refused to dissociate himself from the rest 
of the community. Joseph did much to assist in the ransom 
and rehabilitation of Jewish captives brought to Italy, contrib- 
uting to this from his own resources. The loss of his three sons 
caused him bitter grief. 

Joseph's writings evince his versatility. His first historical 
work was Divrei ha-Yamim le-Malkhei Zarefat u-le-Malkhei 
Beit Ottoman ha-Togar (Sabbioneta, 1554; Amsterdam, 1733), 
a history of the kings of France and Turkey, which earned him 
the title of the “second Josephus” from the Hebraist Jacques 
*Basnage. The first part deals with the period from the down- 
fall of the Roman Empire until 1520 and dwells particularly 
on the Crusades and events close to them. The second part 
deals with the period 1520-53 and contains a description of 
events in the author’s own generation. The work is a general 
history and includes some events concerning the Jews, such 
as the exile, persecutions, and massacres. His knowledge of 
Latin and other languages gave him access to various sources, 
and his conclusions are well based and objective. A Latin sum- 
mary of the first two parts of this work was printed in 1670, 
and an English translation in 1835-36. The third part, dealing 
with the period 1554-75, was first published in 1955, in He- 
brew. After the publication of Samuel *Usque’s Consolacam 
as tribulacoens de Ysrael in 1552, Joseph decided to compose 
a similar book in Hebrew, which appeared in 1558 under the 
title Emek ha-Bakha (“Valley of Tears”; cf. Ps. 84:7). In it he 
tells of the “hardships which befell us since the day of Judah's 
exile from its land.” In the second edition he added events of 
his own day. A complete edition, with additions until 1605 
by an unknown editor, was prepared by S.D. *Luzzatto and 
published in Vienna in 1852 by M. Letteris. Passages from the 
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Emek ha-Bakha, which list at length the sufferings, persecu- 
tions, expulsions, and forced conversions undergone by the 
Jews, were read in some of the Italian communities on the 
Ninth of Av. The work was translated into German in 1858 and 
French in 1881. Other works by Joseph have been preserved 
in manuscript on various subjects - geographical-historical 
themes, linguistics and medicine. They include Maziv Gevulot 
Amim, a translation from the Italian version of Boemus’ work 
Omnium gentium mores leges et ritus, a geography of Africa, 
Asia, and Europe; Sefer ha-India and Sefer Fernando Cortes, a 
two-part translation of Francisco Lopez de Gomara’s Historia 
General de las Indias, and La Conquista de Mexico, a descrip- 
tion of the lands of South America and Mexico, and of their 
conquest by the Spaniards; and Mekiz Nirdamim, a transla- 
tion of a medical treatise by the physician Meir *Alguadez, to 
which Joseph added a chapter on “remedies for the French 
disease.” Several poems by Joseph were published at the end 
of Sefer Shaashu’im by Joseph b. Meir Zabara (published in 
New York, 1913). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Kahana, Sifrut ha-Historyah ha-Yisreelit, 
2 (1923), 91-108; D.A. Gross (ed.), Joseph ha-Kohen, Sefer Divrei ha- 
Yamim le-Malkhei Zarefat u-Malkhei Beit Ottoman ha-Togar (1955), 
introd.; M.A. Shulwass, Hayyei ba-Yehudim be-Italyah bi-Tekufat ha- 
Renaissance (1955), index; M. Wiener (trans.), Joseph ha-Kohen, Emek 
habacha (1858), introd.; I. Loeb, in: REJ, 16 (1888), 28-56; 212-23; M. 
Steinschneider, Die Geschichtsliteratur der Juden (1905), 101-3; G. 
Musso, in: Scritti in Memoria di L. Carpi (1967). 


[Ephraim Kupfer] 


JOSEPH HAYYIM BEN ELIJAH AL-HAKAM (1833 or 
1835-1909), *Baghdad rabbi. He was the son of Elijah al- 
Hakam and the father of Jacob al-Hakam (see *Al-Hakam). 
Born in Baghdad, he studied with his maternal uncle, David 
Hai b. Meir. In 1848 he began to study under Abdallah 
*Somekh. He succeeded his father (1859) as preacher, a post 
he held until his death. In 1869 he visited Erez Israel. In 1876 
Jacob Obermeier of *Vienna, who had come to Baghdad to 
teach French, insulted Joseph Hayyim. The community ex- 
communicated him and compelled him to request the rabbi’s 
pardon. Al-Hakam was renowned as a great halakhic author- 
ity who instituted many takkanot. He wrote some 60 works on 
all aspects of Torah, only a few of which have been published. 
He is best known for his Ben Ish Hai (1898), homilies blended 
with halakhah and Kabbalah. This work achieved immense 
popularity, particularly in Oriental communities, where it is 
studied extensively and has gone through many editions. His 
other published works include Ben Yehoyada (1898-1904), 
five volumes of commentaries to the aggadic portions of the 
Babylonian Talmud and Rav Pealim (1901-12), responsa. He 
wrote approximately 200 piyyutim and pizmonim, about 50 of 
which are incorporated in the liturgy of Baghdad Jewry; the 
rest are still in manuscript. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Ben-Jacob, Yehudei Bavel, index; D.J. Sas- 
soon, History of Jews in Baghdad (1969), index. 


[Abraham David] 
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JOSEPH HA-ZAREFATI 


JOSEPH HA-ZAREFATI, illuminator of the Cervera Bible 
of 1300 (see Illuminated *Bibles). Joseph ha-Zarefati (“the 
Frenchman’) is one of the first Jewish artists known from 
medieval Europe. His colophon (fol. 449) stating: “I, Joseph 
ha-Zarefati, illustrated this book and completed it,” which 
terminates the manuscript, is written in large anthropomor- 
phic letters, each line framed by a colored band. Joseph's il- 
lustrations to the Bible are important as an example of early 
illuminated Castilian Bibles. No other extant illuminated 
manuscript was signed by Joseph, but the accomplishment 
of his work indicates an experienced artist. His style is in- 
fluenced by 13'*-century northern French illumination; the 
iconography of his illustrations is partly Castilian and partly 
French, but mostly his own invention. It is probable that his 
work influenced many artists, especially Joseph *Ibn Hayyim, 
who in 1476 used the Cervera Bible as a model for illustrating 
the First Kennicott Bible, where even the colophon is a direct 
imitation. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mayer, 2221, 2229, 3009 C; C. Roth, Gleanings 
(1967), 316-9; B. Narkiss, Hebrew Illuminated Manuscripts (1969), 15, 
245, 252; Schirmann, Sefarad, 2 (1956), 417. 

[Bezalel Narkiss] 


JOSEPH HAZZAN BEN JUDAH OF TROYES (13'* cen- 
tury), French scholar, grandson of *Baruch b. Isaac of Regens- 
burg, author of the Sefer ha-Terumah. As hazzan in his town, 
Joseph carefully studied the customs and versions of the lit- 
urgy of that community and its synagogal customs in their 
various traditions, adding customs of his own. After his death, 
his son Menahem, who succeeded him, wrote, at the request 
of many, Seder Troyes (ed. by M. Weiss, 1905), in which he 
summarized all of his father’s research. Joseph was one of the 
few scholars of Germany and France who wrote grammati- 
cal works as well: Yedidut, on biblical grammar, and (appar- 
ently) Sefer Sarim Rim (Rim being acronym of Rabbi Joseph 
Mi-Troyes), on Hebrew grammar. Another book of his was 
Yesod ha-Ibbur (“The Basis of Calendar Intercalation”). With 
the exception of a few pages of Yesod ha-Ibbur, these works 
have been lost. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Weiss (ed.), Seder Troyes (1905), introd.; 
Zunz, Gesch, 84f. 112; Gross, Gal Jud, 239f.; Bruell, in: Jahrbuecher fuer 
Juedische Geschichte und Literatur, 8 (1887), 63-65; Epstein, in: MGwJ, 
41 (1897), 474f.; J. Freimann, in: Ha-Eshkol, 6 (1909), 106. 


[Ephraim Kupfer] 


JOSEPH IBN SHRAGA (d. 1508-09), kabbalist. Ibn Shraga 
lived in Italy apparently before the expulsion. He stayed for 
a long time in Argenta, near Ferrara, and was the father-in- 
law of Joseph b. Hayyim *Jabez. Ibn Shraga was considered 
the greatest Italian kabbalist in his generation and trained 
many students in Kabbalah, including Moses b. Mordecai Ba- 
sola (I. Sonne, Mi-Paulo ha-Revi’i ad Pius ha-Hamishi (1954), 
135), Elijah Menahem b. Abba Mari *Halfan in Venice, and 
Isaac b. Joseph Jabez (according to his introduction to Hasdei 
ha-Shem). He wrote a treatise on the language of the Zohar 
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on redemption which was widely circulated after the expul- 
sion from Spain (printed at the end of Likkutei Shikhhah u- 
Feah, 1556) and denounced by *Abraham b. Eliezer ha-Levi 
as a forgery in Mashreh Kitrin. In addition, Joseph wrote (1) 
a kabbalistic commentary on the prayers; (2) a commentary 
on the blessings (both in Brit. Mus. Alm. Coll. Ms. 140); (3) 
a commentary on the Torah (Alm. Coll. Ms. 140); (4) Seder 
Tikkun ha-Magefah (printed in Moshia Hosim, 1587); (5) po- 
lemical observations on some kabbalistic responsa by the 
pseudo-prophet Asher *Lemlein (A. Marx, in REJ, 61 (1911), 
135-8); (6) on different kabbalistic topics (Alm. Coll. Ms. 124). 
In 1505 he was living in his son-in-law’s house in Padua and 
perhaps died there. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: HB, 5 (1862), 45-46; G. Scholem, in: Ks, 2 


(1925), 111; 7 (1931), 149-51; 8 (1933), 262-5. 
[Gershom Scholem] 


JOSEPH IBN TABUL (c. 1545-beginning 17 century), kab- 
balist and one of the foremost students of R. Isaac *Luria. He 
came from North Africa (Maghreb, Maarav) and was there- 
fore called “Joseph ha-Ma/ravi.” He went to Safed in its most 
flourishing period and joined the circle of the disciples of 
Luria in 1570. After Luria’s death, Ibn Tabial remained in Safed 
and began to spread his teacher’s doctrines. Tension grew be- 
tween him and Hayyim * Vital. In his old age he went to Egypt 
and remained there for several years. Apparently at the begin- 
ning of the 17" century he returned to Erez Israel and died 
in Hebron. His expositions on the Lurianic system served as 
one of the primary sources through which it became known in 
kabbalistic circles. It is preserved in many manuscripts and in 
time it was given the name (not by the author) Derush Hefzi- 
Bah, and it was even attributed to his rival Hayyim Vital, un- 
der whose name the book was published when included in 
Simhat Kohen by Mas‘tid ha-Kohen al-Haddad (Jerusalem, 
1921). In addition, several of Ibn Tabul’s kabbalistic works, 
yihudim (hymns on the unity of God), sermons, and several 
commentaries on different portions of the *Zohar, includ- 
ing on the Idra, have been preserved in manuscript. Toward 
the end of his life, the question was raised if he had the right 
to leave the *Musta’arabi community (to which he belonged 
throughout his life) in order to join the Sephardi community. 
His students in Kabbalah included R. Samuel ben Sid and R. 
*Israel Benjamin I. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.L. Frumkin, Toledot Hakhmei Yerusha- 
layim, 1, p. 15; G. Scholem, in: Zion, 5 (1940), 148-60. 
[Gershom Scholem] 


JOSEPH ISSACHAR BAER BEN ELHANAN (also called 
Baer Frankfurter; c. 1642-1705), author of rabbinical and kab- 
balistic works. The son of the kabbalist Elhanan b. Zevi, Jo- 
seph Issachar Baer served in his youth as rabbi in Moravia but 
then withdrew to Frydek in order to devote all his time to the 
study of Torah. In 1677 he was living in Eibenschitz (now Ivan- 
cice). Around 1680 he was rabbi of Frankfurt on the Oder, and 
from 1687 to 1694 district rabbi of Kremsier (Kromeriz), where 
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he signed with David Oppenheim the resolutions prepared by 
the synod there in 1694. In 1696 he left Kremsier to travel to 
Palestine but during his journey made lengthy stays in Nikols- 
burg, in Vienna (where he enjoyed the hospitality of Sam- 
son *Wertheimer), and in Venice (1700-01). Baer’s published 
works are Arba Harashim (Frankfurt on the Oder, 1681), an 
anthology of kabbalistic homilies in four parts, and Sheloshah 
Sarigim (Venice, 1701), homilies on the *haftarot. His Mei Beer, 
Matteh Oz, and Perah Levanon remain in manuscript. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Buber, Kiryah Nisgavah (1903), 493 
Baumgarten, in: Gedenkbuch... David Kaufmann (1900), 506ff.; B. 
Wachstein, Die Inschriften des alten Judenfriedhofes in Wien, 1 (1912), 
281-3; H. Gold, Die Juden und Judengemeinden Maehrens in Vergan- 


genheit und Gegenwart (1923), 292. 
[Joseph Maier] 


JOSEPH JOSKE BEN JUDAH JUDEL OF LUBLIN 
(1659?-1706), talmudist and kabbalist. Joseph studied with 
his father, who was rabbi at Lemberg and later at Kowel. He 
was appointed rabbi, first of Minsk, and in 1698, of Dubnow 
where he lived until his death. Zevi Hirsch *Koidonover, one 
of his pupils, mentions in his Kav ha-Yashar the kabbalistic 
lore he learned from him. Joseph is the author of several works 
dealing with ethics and moral conduct: (1) Yesod Yosef (Sklow, 
1785); (2) Luah Hanhagot (Wilhelmsdorf, 1719); (3) Ne’imah 
Kedoshah, including a Sabbath hymn (Zolkiew, 1720); and (4) 
Hanhagot Yesharot (Zhitomizr, 1868). 

In his Yesod Yosef he describes realistically the conduct 
of the communal leaders and exhorts the community to be- 
have morally. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I.T. Eisenstadt, Daat Kedoshim (1897-98), 
78; H.N. Maggid-Steinschneider, Ir Vilna, 1 (1900), 141, n. 2, 190, n. 
3; Horodezky, in: yrvo Historishe Shriftn, 2 (1937), 1-8; B. Dinur, Be- 
Mifneh ha-Dorot (1955), 99-101, 121ff.; Zinberg, Sifrut, 3 (1957), 25 


o-1. 
[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


JOSEPH MAMAN AL-MAGHRIBI (1741-1822), rabbi and 
emissary of *Safed. Born in *Tetuan, *Morocco, Joseph Ma- 
man later settled in Safed with his family. Hayyim Joseph 
David *Azulai, the great Safed scholar, suggested he be sent 
on a special mission to the Jewish communities in *Syria, 
*Iraq, *Turkey, and *Persia to collect funds for the victims 
of the great famine in Safed. He traveled to Constantinople, 
Kermanshah, *Hamadan, *Teheran, and *Meshed, where he 
met Siman Tov Melamed, who persuaded him to visit the 
Jews in *Bukhara, then living in isolation and ignorance. On 
his mission, Joseph Maman was accompanied by Mulla Dan- 
iel of Meshed, who served him as interpreter. He arrived in 
Bukhara in 1793 and stayed there for 30 years, completely re- 
vitalizing the communities in Bukhara and the vicinity. He es- 
tablished Jewish schools in Bukhara, introduced the Sephardi 
rite in place of the Persian, and obtained books from *Bagh- 
dad, Constantinople, and particularly from Russia. Joseph 
Maman can be regarded as the spiritual father of the Hibbat 
Zion movement in Central Asia which, under the impact of 
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JOSEPH OF GAMALA 


his personality and teachings, brought thousands of Bukhar- 
ian Jews to the Holy Land. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Hakham, Zekher Zaddik (1894), 42a-47b; 
Yaari, Sheluhei, 664-5; WJ. Fischel, in: L. Jung (ed.), Jewish Leaders 
(1953), 535-47; M. Eshel, Galleryah: Demuyyot shel Rashei Yehudei 


Bukharah (1968), 17-29. 
[Walter Joseph Fischel] 


JOSEPH MOSES BEN JEKUTHIEL ZALMAN (d. 1781), 
rabbi and kabbalist. At first he served as rabbi in Drohiczyn 
(near Pinsk), subsequently in Pinsk itself, and from 1746 in 
Sambor (Galicia). In his old age he migrated to Erez Israel 
and died in Safed. He was the author of Maggid Mishneh, a 
commentary on Mafteah ha-Olamot, the first part of Mish- 
nat Hasidim, the kabbalistic treatise of Immanuel Hai *Ricchi 
(printed with the text, Zolkiew, 1745); Kiryat Arba, a kabbal- 
istic commentary to the Shema, together with a supplement 
to his Maggid Mishneh and Hillukei de-Rabbanan, talmudic 
novellae (ibid., 1768). His Hokhmat ha-Tekhunah, a com- 
mentary on the astronomical portions of Maimonides’ Code, 
was published in the introduction to the Toledot Avraham of 
Abraham b. Isaac Eisenberg (1881), while his Mareh Ofannim 
on astronomy and the calculation of the new moon has re- 
mained in manuscript, as has his Mirkevet ha-Mishneh, tal- 
mudic novellae. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Wiener, Kohelet Moshe (1893-1918), 505, 
no. 4183; B. Wachstein, Mafteah ha-Hespedim, 1 (1922), 25; A. Yaari, 
Mehkerei Sefer (1958), 454. 

[Encyclopaedia Judaica (Germany)] 


JOSEPH MOSES OF SALOSITZ (c. 1735-c. 1815), hasidic 
preacher. He was active in spreading Hasidism in Zborov 
and Salositz (Zalosce) and gave clear formulation both to his 
own hasidic teachings and those of others. Following *Dov 
Baer, the Maggid of Mezhirech, Joseph emphasized the the- 
ory that absolute evil does not exist but that there are differ- 
ent levels of good. According to him “justice (din) in itself is 
mercy (hesed).’ Zimzum (“concentration”), the creation of the 
world according to justice, is the equivalent of mercy which 
enables those created to receive and attain the divine emana- 
tion “because man is unable to attain divine emanation and 
God’s mercies alone,” He wrote Berit Avraham (Brody, 1875), 
a lengthy commentary on the Pentateuch, and Beer Mayim 
(Medzibezh, 1817), on the Passover Haggadah. 


JOSEPH OF GAMALA, Jewish patriot leader in the Jew- 
ish War (66-70/73 C.E.). Together with Chares, he organized 
the defense of Gamala when it was besieged by Vespasian in 
67 C.E. The Romans were decisively repulsed in their first at- 
tack. The town fell, as a consequence of severe famine and 
lack of water, after a siege lasting nearly a month. Joseph 
was killed when trying to cut his way through the Roman 
ranks. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Wars, 4:3-10; Schuerer, Hist, 35; Klaus- 


ner, Bayit Sheni, 5 (19517), 197. 
[Edna Elazary] 
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JOSEPH ROSH HA-SEDER 


JOSEPH ROSH HA-SEDER (12 century), Egyptian rab- 
binical scholar. There is very little biographical information 
about him. He was born in *Baghdad. His father, Jacob, who 
died before 1211, was a pupil of *Samuel b. Ali, who sent him 
in 1187 to visit the communities of Babylonia as an emissary 
of the Baghdad yeshivah. Joseph emigrated to *Egypt in mid- 
dle age, leaving behind him in Babylonia an extensive library. 
He earned his living as a scribe and copyist, and perhaps also 
as a bookseller. He is unique in having worked out for him- 
self a series of rabbinic-literary projects of very wide scope, 
and even took preliminary steps for their implementation. 
Among the *Genizah documents, there are many fragments 
from planned works which never got beyond their first stage. 
His projects included compiling a Gemara for those tractates 
which have none, by assembling the relevant passages from 
the rest of the Talmud; connecting the oral with the written 
law by assembling Midrashim according to the weekly scrip- 
tural readings; a commentary on the Pentateuch and the haf- 
tarot taken from previous commentators; commentaries on 
the Mishnah, the Talmud, the code of *Alfasi and the prayer 
book of *Saadiah Gaon. Some of the extant fragments have 
been published. In order to facilitate his work, Joseph made a 
collection of numerous geonic responsa according to the or- 
der of the tractates, and for the same purpose compiled sev- 
eral lists of books, a number of which are extant. These lists 
contain material valuable for the history of rabbinical litera- 
ture. It is worth mentioning Joseph's peculiar habit of applying 
to himself various honorific titles, some of them self-devised, 
e.g., Rosh be-Rabbanan (“Chief of the Scholars”). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Assaf, in: KS, 18 (1941/42), 272-81; Abramson 
ibid., 26 (1949/50), 72-95; Benedikt, ibid., 28 (1952/53), 229 ff.; Allony, 
ibid., 38 (1962/63), 531-57; Scheiber, ibid., 44 (1968/69), 546-8. 
[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


JOSEPH SAMUEL BEN ZEVI OF CRACOW (d. 1703), 
rabbi and talmudist. After having served for 26 years as a 
member of the Cracow bet din, he was in 1689 appointed rabbi 
in Frankfurt. There he established a yeshivah and headed char- 
itable institutions. In his approbation (haskamah) to Hayyim 
Krochmal’s Mekor ha-Hayyim (1697), he protested against the 
excessive publication of rabbinic literature in Germany, accus- 
ing the writers of many such works of “writing books not for 
the sake of Heaven... but seeking only their own benefit and 
advantage.” He himself wrote several works on halakhah and 
aggadah but refrained from publishing them. His annotations 
to the Talmud were published by his son Aryeh Loeb in the 
Frankfurt and Amsterdam editions of the Talmud (1714-21), 
and appeared afterward in the Vienna and Sulzbach editions. 
Only one of his responsa has been published (in Enoch b. 
Abraham’s Hinnukh Beit Yehudah, 137 (Frankfurt, 1710)). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Horovitz, Frankfurter Rabbinen, 2 (1883), 
56-57; Fuenn, Keneset, 505; H.N. Dembitzer, Kelilat Yofi, 1 (1888), 72a, 
n. 8; 2 (1893), 144b-151a; R.N.N. Rabbinovicz, Maamar al Hadpasat 
ha-Talmud, ed. by Habermann (1952), index. 


[Yehoshua Horowitz] 
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JOSEPH SOLOMON ZALMAN BEN MEIR (18* cent.), 
Hungarian rabbi and author. Joseph Solomon Zalman was 
born in Pressburg in 1727. At the age of 19 he married the 
daughter, apparently, of Ezekiel *Landau, but he separated 
from her after 13 years of domestic unhappiness (he refers to 
his wife as “more bitter than death”; Minhat Ani, introd.; cf. 
Eccles. 7:26). His life as a whole was one of suffering. In the in- 
troduction to his book he alludes to the baseless hatred of his 
enemies who “deprived me of property and of lives,’ and to the 
three of his children “sweet and pure” whom he buried in his 
lifetime. He wandered from place to place but found no peace. 
He was in Prague, Frankfurt on the Main, and Fuerth, and 
everywhere was welcomed with respect and love by the great 
scholars of his time. He writes (Minhat Ani, 2"4 ed., p. 29b) 
that he did not succeed in clarifying a certain subject “because 
of lack of strength and brokenheartedness, for I have not yet 
succeeded in returning in peace to my father’s house and my 
native land, and if] succeed in this I shall fulfill my vows.” It is 
not known where he died or was buried. In 1780 Joseph Solo- 
mon published in Prague his Minhat Ani, novellae on talmudic 
themes; it was republished with additions in Fuerth in 1787. 
On the title page he mentions his book Kunteres Aharon, on 
Maimonides and Abraham b. David of Posquiéres, that he 
wanted to publish. Some of his novellae were published at the 
end of the Noda bi- Yhudah Mahadura Kamma (Prague, 1801) 
of Ezekiel Landau and in his Ziyyun le-Nefesh Hayyah (Zelah) 
to Pesahim (Prague, 1783). His son, GABRIEL ISAAC PRESS- 
BURGER, Served as secretary to Ezekiel Landau, and his son 
SAMUEL was a teacher in Prague and also published Religioese 
Gespraeche (1825) and Asefat Hakhamim (1846), a collection of 
explanations of verses in the Pentateuch in Hebrew and Ger- 
man. Pressburger is also mentioned in the Noda bi-Yhudah, 
Mahadura Tinyana (E.H. nos. 67 and 120). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.J.(L.) Greenwald (Grunwald), Ha-Yehudim 
be-Ungarya (1913), 42 no. 22; P.Z. Schwartz, Shem ha-Gedolim me-Erez 
Hagar, 3 (1915), 25a no. 71. 

[Naphtali Ben-Menahem] 


JOSEPHSON, Swedish family which had emigrated from 
Prussia in the late 18» century. 

JACOB AXEL JOSEPHSON (1818-1880), conductor, com- 
poser, and writer, was born in Stockholm, the son of Salomon 
Josephson, a merchant. He studied at Uppsala University and, 
from 1841 (the year in which he converted to Christianity) to 
1844, held various conducting and teaching posts. A grant by 
the famous singer Jenny Lind enabled him to tour and study 
on the Continent from 1844 to 1847. After directing the Stock- 
holm Harmonic Society for two years, he was appointed Direc- 
tor musices of Uppsala University in 1849. In the same year he 
founded the Uppsala Philharmonic Society, which he headed 
for 30 years, and in 1867, the choir of Uppsala Cathedral. From 
1864 onward he lectured at the university on music history. 
Under his direction, the Philharmonic Society Orchestra and 
the cathedral choir became the foremost performing bodies 
in Sweden and the first to achieve there, in the 19‘ century, 
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a level comparable with the major European orchestras and 
choirs. Josephson’s writings and his publications of musical 
anthologies were equally influential. Among his composi- 
tions, which were mostly in the Mendelssohn-Schumann 
vein, the vocal works predominate, and for many of these he 
wrote the words himself. Some of the works for chorus and 
orchestra and for male chorus have remained in the Swedish 


repertoire until today. 
[Bathja Bayer] 


His brother, LUDVIG OSCAR JOSEPHSON (1832-1899), 
was a stage director noted for his productions of Ibsen and 
Strindberg. Born in Stockholm, he began his career as an actor. 
His talent, however, lay in directing, and from 1865 to 1868 he 
was administrator of the national theaters. During this time 
he directed Shakespeare’s Coriolanus, Byron’s Sardanapalus, 
and Meyerbeer’s opera, L’Africaine, as well as historical plays 
of his own. From 1873 to 1877 he worked in Christiania (now 
Oslo), where he became known for his brilliant presentations 
of Ibsen’s Peer Gynt and Pretenders. Returning to the Swed- 
ish Theater in Stockholm (1879-87), he directed plays by the 
world’s great dramatists and staged Strindberg’s first impor- 
tant theatrical success, Master Olof. 


[Viveka Heyman] 


His nephew, ERNST ABRAHAM JOSEPHSON (1851-1906), 
was a well-known painter. He was born in Stockholm. A series 
of tragic events contributed to his eventual mental breakdown. 
As long as he adhered to traditional painting and acceptable 
subject matter, his talent was appreciated by both the Stock- 
holm Academy and the Paris Salon. Difficulties arose after he 
became a follower of Courbet and then of Manet. Josephson’s 
robust Spanish Blacksmiths was roundly rejected by all con- 
servatives when displayed at the Paris Salon, as were his vital, 
non-posed portraits. 

In Paris, Josephson became the leader of The Opponents, 
a group of Swedish artists who were dissatisfied with the aes- 
thetic backwardness of Sweden. They sought far-reaching re- 
forms and addressed a “Letter of Opposition” to the Swedish 
king. Josephson soon found out that he had become too radi- 
cal to please his patron, the Swedish banker Pontus Fuersten- 
berg, who withdrew his support, and even too uncompromis- 
ing for The Opponents, who selected a more conciliatory and 
prudent man as their new leader. 

With his patronage lost and his inheritance exhausted, 
Josephson had recourse only to a friend, the Swedish painter 
Osterlind, with whom he retreated to an island off the coast 
of Brittany. There the two experimented with spiritualism. 
Josephson began to have hallucinations: he believed himself 
to be in communication with Holbein, Velasquez, and Rem- 
brandt, and signed his drawings with the name of the great 
one under whose “dictation” he had produced it. Realizing that 
his colleague had become seriously ill, Osterlind took him to 
Sweden (1888), where Josephson was confined to a mental hos- 
pital. After he had regained some of his strength and balance 
he returned to live in Stockholm. In a novel, August Strind- 
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berg described the invalid as sitting in a cafe and gazing “far 
off into space as if he were alone with dreams and visions he 
could not communicate.” 

Yet the “sick” man did communicate - through art works, 
including over a thousand pen-and-ink drawings and about 
a hundred watercolors and oils. While his “healthy” work, 
though excellent, was largely eclectic, the work Josephson 
created after his breakdown was highly original. He became a 
full-fledged Expressionist more than 20 years before the term 
was coined, and he is treated with respect and even admira- 
tion in works of general art history as one of the precursors 
of Expressionism. His paintings are to be found in all major 
museums in the Scandinavian countries. In 1964 and 1965, a 
Josephson exhibition toured the United States. 


[Alfred Werner] 


GUNNAR JOSEPHSON (1889-1972) was also born in 
Stockholm and was a bookseller, community director, and 
magistrate. From 1936 to 1962, he was chairman of the gov- 
erning board of the Stockholm Jewish community and was a 
member of the Swedish State Committee for Refugees during 
the Nazi period. Josephson was involved specifically in aid- 
ing the Jewish refugees who reached Sweden. He represented 
Jewish interests before the Swedish authorities. 

RAGNAR JOSEPHSON (1891-1966), Gunnar’s brother, was 
also born in Stockholm. An author and historian of the fine 
arts, he served as professor of the history of art at the Uni- 
versity of Lund from 1929 to 1957. In a series of monographs 
he wrote about both North European and other works of art, 
especially those from the period of the Baroque. In Lund 
he founded a museum for the study of the North European 
monumental art and its development. In 1940 he published 
Konstverkets fodelse (“Birth of the Work of Art”), the subject 
of his main interest. He was director of the Dramatic Theater 
in Stockholm from 1948 to 1951 and wrote dramatic works. 
He also published some anthologies, including Judiska dikter 
(“Jewish Poems,’ 1916; new edition 1943 as Valda judiska dik- 
ter) and in 1961 was elected to the Swedish Academy. 

ERLAND JOSEPHSON (1923- ), another member of the 
Josephson family, was an actor and author. He was a mem- 
ber of the City Theater Companies of Helsingborg (1945-49) 
and Goteborg (1949-56) before joining the national Drama- 
tiska Teatern, Stockholm, of which he became administrator 
in 1966. Although he came from an assimilated family and 
knew little about Jewish tradition, Josephson often dealt with 
the theme of antisemitism in his writings. These include the 
novel En Berdittelse om herr Silberstein (“A Tale About Mr. Sil- 
berstein,” 1957) and the plays Benjamin (1963) and Doktor Mey- 
ers sista dagar... (“Doctor Meyer’s Last Days,’ 1964). He acted 
in some of Peter Weiss’s plays, playing the Marquis de Sade in 
Marat-Sade (1964) and Mulka in The Investigation (1965). 

[Hugo Mauritz Valentin] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: MGG, incl. bibl.; Riemann-Einstein; Rie- 
mann-Gurlitt, incl. bibl.; Grove, Dict, incl. bibl; Baker, Biog Dict 
(on Jacob Axel); $.L. Millner, Ernst Josephson (Eng., 1948); I. Mes- 
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terton, Vagen till forsoning (Thesis, Goteborg, 1957; on Ernst); E. 
Blomberg, Ernst Josephson, hans liv (1951); idem, Ernst Josephsons 
konst (1956); Vision och Gestalt. Studier tillagnade Ragnar Josephson 
(1958), index. 


JOSEPHSON, BRIAN DAVID (1940- ), British physicist. 
Josephson was born in Cardiff, Wales, where he was a brilliant 
pupil. He studied physics at Cambridge, receiving his doctor- 
ate in 1964. In 1962, at the age of only 22, he discovered the 
Josephson effect, showing the special characteristics of tun- 
neling between superconductors, which led to the attainment 
at 1BM of switching speeds up to 100 times faster than those 
obtained with conventional chips and incomparably greater 
data-processing capabilities. In the same year he was made a 
fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, subsequently becom- 
ing assistant director of research and reader in physics at the 
university and professor in 1974. He was appointed a fellow of 
the Royal Society in 1970. In 1969, he received a $10,000 Re- 
search Corporation award for his outstanding contribution to 
science and, in 1973, was awarded the Nobel Prize for physics 
(jointly with Dr. Ivar Giaever and Dr. Leon Esaki), one of the 
youngest men ever to receive this award. 


JOSEPHSON, MANUEL (c. 1729-1796), merchant and 
leader in the Philadelphia and New York Jewish communi- 
ties. Josephson was born in Germany and emigrated to New 
York City. During the French and Indian War he was a sutler, 
and during the Revolution supplied the Congressional Army 
with weapons. In 1762 Josephson was named president of 
Congregation Shearith Israel in New York. He fled to Phila- 
delphia during the American Revolution, remaining there per- 
manently. Having a considerable Hebrew education, Joseph- 
son quickly rose to a position of eminence in Philadelphia, 
and was appointed president of Congregation Mikveh Israel 
in 1785. He was given the honor of extending the congratula- 
tions of four Jewish communities to George Washington on 
his assumption of the presidency in 1790. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rosenbloom, Biogr Dict 77. 
[Leo Hershkowitz] 


JOSEPHSON, MATTHEW (1899-1978), U.S. author and 
historian. Born in Brooklyn, he lived for a time in Paris. He 
was a member of the editorial board of the international arts 
magazine Broom (1921-24), U.S. editor of Transition (1928-29), 
and assistant editor of the New Republic (1931-32). After a brief 
period in Wall Street, Josephson returned to literature in 1930 
and became known as a writer on 19"*-century French litera- 
ture and American economic history. His books on French lit- 
erature include biographical studies such as Zola and His Time 
(1928), Jean-Jacques Rousseau (1931), and Victor Hugo (1942). 
He made a significant contribution to the revival of Ameri- 
can interest in Stendhal with the study he published in 1946. 
Josephson’s books on American history are moderately leftist 
in their approach, particularly in regard to the growth of in- 
dustry. The Robber Barons (1934) dealt with the emergence of 
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the 19"t-century industrial and railroad magnates. His study 
of political corruption appeared in two volumes: The Politicos, 
1865-1896 (1938) and The President Makers: 1896-1919 (1940). 
His other works include Portrait of the Artist as American 
(1930); Empire of the Air (1943), the story of an airline; Sidney 
Hillman, Statesman of American Labor (1952); Union House, 
Union Bar (1956); and Edison (1959), a biography. Josephson 
also wrote two volumes of recollections, Life among the Sur- 
realists (1962) and ‘The Infidel in the Temple: A Memoir of the 
19305 (1967). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.J. Kunitz and H. Haycraft, Twentieth Cen- 
tury Authors (1942), and First Supplement (1955). ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
puy: D. Shi, Matthew Josephson, Bourgeois Bohemian (1981). 


[Hans L. Trefousse] 


JOSEPHTAL, LOUIS MAURICE (1869-1929), U.S. naval 
officer. Born in New Rochelle, n.y., Josephtal joined the New 
York naval militia in 1891 and during the Spanish-American 
War (1898) was an assistant paymaster. During World War 1 
he was a captain (paymaster) at the naval militia headquar- 
ters. In 1923 he was appointed rear admiral in the supply corps 
and was later commander of the New York naval militia. An 
observant Jew, Josephtal was active in Jewish affairs and was 
a director of Mount Sinai Hospital for many years. 


JOSEPHTHAL, GIORA (Georg Josephsthal; 1912-1962), 
Israeli social worker and labor leader. Born in Nuremberg, 
Germany, to an assimilated family, Josephthal joined the pio- 
neering Zionist youth movement during the period of the Nazi 
rise to power. As a social worker in the Munich Jewish com- 
munity, he established the Berufsumschichtung, a professional 
training project for Jewish youth preparing for settlement in 
Palestine. In 1934 he became director of the *Youth Aliyah of- 
fice in Berlin and two years later secretary of the *He-Halutz 
movement in Germany. He went to Palestine in 1938 and led 
the group that established kibbutz Gal-Ed in 1945. In World 
War 11 he joined the British army. After the war he began or- 
ganizing the *Jewish Agency’s Absorption Department and 
was successively director of the Absorption Department and 
treasurer of the Jewish Agency’s executive. In 1952 he partici- 
pated in the *reparations negotiations with West Germany. In 
1956 he became general secretary of *Mapai and, three years 
later, was elected to the Fourth *Knesset and appointed minis- 
ter of labor. In this capacity he continued the work of absorp- 
tion through the building of housing projects and the devel- 
opment of technical training and an employment service. His 
last post was that of minister of housing and development. His 
wife, SENTA (1912- ), was born in Fuerth, Germany, settled in 
Palestine in 1938, and was also a founding member of kibbutz 
Gal-Ed. She served in various positions in the *Histadrut and 
the Ihud ha-Kevuzot ve-ha-Kibbutzim and was a member of 
the Third Knesset. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Halpern and S. Wurm, The Responsible 
Attitude, Life and Work of Giora Josephthal (1966); H. Laufbahn, Ish 
Yoze el Ehav (1968). 
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JOSEPHUS FLAVIUS (c. 37-after 100 c.£.), Jewish histo- 
rian and one of the chief representatives of Jewish-Hellenis- 
tic literature. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Early Life 

Born in Jerusalem into an aristocratic priestly family belong- 
ing to the mishmeret of Jehoiarib, through his mother Jo- 
sephus was related to the Hasmonean dynasty. Josephus re- 
lates of himself that in his youth he was so renowned for his 
knowledge of the Torah that high priests and leading men of 
the city would come to consult him on matters of halakhah, 
and he was apparently distinguished in his youth as an agga- 
dist. At all events, he was certainly not ignorant of the Torah, 
as many scholars have maintained. From the age of 16 he spent 
three years with a certain Bannus, who appears to have been a 
member of one of the many contemporary sects (but not nec- 
essarily an *Essene), who lived an ascetic life in the wilderness, 
wore clothes made of leaves, fed on wild herbs — like John the 
Baptist (Matt. 3:4) - and made ablutions in the morning and 
evening. In 64 C.E., at the age of 26, Josephus was sent on a 
mission to Rome to secure the release of some priests who had 
been seized and delivered to Rome by the procurator *Felix to 
render an account to the emperor for some offense they had 
committed. Josephus was probably selected for this mission 
because of his knowledge of Greek. With the help of the Jew- 
ish actor Aliturus he obtained an introduction to the empress 
*Poppaea Sabina; his efforts were crowned with success and 
the priests were released. The visit had a profound effect on 
Josephus, Rome making an indelible impression on him. 


As Commander of Galilee During the Jewish War 

At the outbreak of the Jewish War (66 C.£.), Josephus was ap- 
pointed commander of Galilee, which was probably the most 
important military assignment during the first stage of the 
war. Despite this he seems to have belonged to the moderate 
party that had gained control after the victory over Cestius 
*Gallus, and it was hoped that he would exert his influence at 
a critical juncture to achieve a compromise settlement. Simeon 
b. Gamaliel could have found no one more suitable for this 
purpose than Josephus, since the latter was quite capable of 
outwitting his rivals until an opportune moment arrived to 
work for peace. However, it remains uncertain whether John 
of Giscala was actually ousted from the leadership in Gali- 
lee on explicit instructions from Jerusalem and overall com- 
mand given to Josephus by the Sanhedrin, since his account 
of his operations in Galilee (contained in the Life) is extremely 
vague, and gives the impression that he conceals more than 
he reveals. Josephus may have acted on his own responsibil- 
ity when he sought to supersede John. In any case there is no 
justification for the theory that Josephus was never sent to 
Galilee but seized control there against the wishes of the San- 
hedrin even before the outbreak of the revolt. In fact Josephus 
seems to have come to Galilee only after Cestius Gallus’ defeat, 
which marked the beginning of the revolt. 
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The position of the Sanhedrin’s envoy was a difficult one, 
since the local Galilean leaders had no wish to accept a man 
who had been appointed over them by the central author- 
ity in Jerusalem. Because of this there was continuous strife, 
and clashes took place between Josephus and John and his 
Galilean supporters. John failed in his attempt to induce the 
Sanhedrin to recall Josephus, and the conflict in Galilee per- 
sisted until the arrival of *Vespasian in the spring of 67 C.z. 
The country, unprepared for hostilities, was wholly unable to 
wage an offensive war. The cities, which Josephus claimed to 
have fortified, were isolated from one another and could only 
defend themselves singly, without any cohesion or plan. The 
decisive battle took place around the city of Jotapata, to which 
Josephus had retired and which resisted for six weeks. When 
the city fell on Tammuz 1, 67, Josephus fled with 40 men to a 
cave. There each man resolved to slay his neighbor rather than 
be taken captive by the enemy. Josephus artfully cast the lots, 
deceitfully managing to be one of the two last men left alive 
and then persuaded his companion to go out with him and 
surrender to the Romans. 


Josephus’ “Prophecy” Regarding Vespasian 

Josephus relates that when he appeared before Vespasian he 
foretold the greatness in store for the Roman commander, 
who spared his life, binding him in chains only. This is a very 
surprising account, for the Talmud tells a similar story except 
that there the prophecy was made by R. *Johanan b. Zakkai. 
In fact, there is some substance in both accounts. Presum- 
ably under no circumstances would Josephus have dared so 
brazenly to misrepresent the truth had the story been a com- 
plete fabrication, since The Jewish War was written under the 
patronage of the emperor and its contents sanctioned by the 
imperial dynasty. The emperor would hardly have assented to 
the account had it not contained a nucleus of truth, which led 
him to accept the fictitious element in the story as well. The 
primary fabrication was that the “prophecy” was not made by 
Josephus when he appeared as a captive before Vespasian, who 
received the rebel commander as a prisoner of war punishable 
with death. It was apparently Vespasian’s intention to have him 
taken to Rome and there to execute him during his triumph, 
as he later did to *Simeon b. Giora. Josephus was held prisoner 
in the Roman camp for the duration of Vespasian’s campaign 
until the news was received of Nero’s death (68 c.£.). This in- 
formation undoubtedly caused a stir in Vespasian’s camp too, 
and the ferment increased greatly when word was heard of the 
death of Galba (69 c.£.), who had been proclaimed emperor. 
The officers and troops began to entertain the idea of appoint- 
ing an emperor of their own. 


His Exploitation of Circumstances Surrounding Nero’s 
Death 

Josephus was determined to exploit this new state of affairs to 
his own advantage, shrewdly perceiving it as an opportunity 
for obtaining his freedom - and perhaps even more - if only 
he was able to make proper use of the favorable turn of events. 
He was fully aware of the prophecy, which was widespread in 
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Judea and throughout the east, that the ruler of the world was 
destined to come forth from Judea. An echo of it even reached 
the Romans. The basis of the prophecy was undoubtedly mes- 
sianic, and Josephus, when mentioning it in The Jewish War, 
adds that the Zealots interpreted it as referring to the Messiah. 
It was then that Josephus, having decided to make use of the 
belief to gain his freedom, gave it added force by dilating on 
the prophecy. To convince the Romans, Josephus attributed to 
himself the qualities of a diviner, which gave great encourage- 
ment to the soldiers. It may be asserted that Josephus’ “proph- 
ecy” was uttered between January 15, the date of Galba’s death, 
and July 1, 69 c.£., the day on which Vespasian was proclaimed 
emperor in Alexandria, Egypt. The role played by Josephus is 
somewhat similar to that of Agrippa 1 at the time of Claudius’ 
accession, and in both instances the intermediary was richly 
rewarded by the victor. Vespasian undoubtedly learned of Jo- 
sephus’ share in the propaganda on his behalf and, bearing it 
in mind, awaited coming events. 

While all this was taking place in Vespasian’s camp, the 
conquering army advanced still nearer to Jerusalem, a move 
made necessary by the appearance of Simeon b. Giora and 
his troops. The whole of Judea was now taken, except for 
Jerusalem and its immediate environs. The proximity of the 
Roman army spread the knowledge in the city of events in the 
enemy camp. Realizing immediately that Vespasian would be- 
come emperor, R. Johanan b. Zakkai reasoned that a new ruler, 
confronted as he would be with weighty problems, might be 
prepared to reach a peaceful solution, and would be disposed 
to bring this provincial war to a speedy conclusion. 


In Jerusalem with Titus 

When Vespasian was proclaimed emperor at Caesarea, Jose- 
phus, who was with him there, was released from his chains. 
From there he went to Alexandria, and when *Titus was given 
command of the army with orders to take Jerusalem, Josephus 
accompanied him. Josephus tried several times to induce the 
rebels to lay down their arms, but they treated him with con- 
tempt, and during one of his exhortations injured him. Nor 
was his position an enviable one in the Roman camp, for the 
Romans suspected him of being a spy and would have killed 
him had he not enjoyed Titus’ protection. He continued to 
accompany Titus after the capture of Jerusalem. When Titus 
permitted him to remove from the ruins of Jerusalem what- 
ever he wished, he took a Sefer Torah. His estate in the neigh- 
borhood of Jerusalem was confiscated by Titus and instead he 
received land in the valley of Jezreel. 


Favored by Roman Rulers and Hated by Jews 

Josephus left to settle in Rome where he was granted Roman 
citizenship and a pension by the emperor, who allowed him 
to live in his palace. He never again saw his native land. Al- 
though generally a favorite among the members of the courts 
of Vespasian and Titus during their lifetime, Josephus’ position 
vis-a-vis the Jews was wretched in the extreme. Both in and 
outside Rome, they despised and hated him for his past and 
tried to harm him at every turn. After the suppression of the 
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revolt of the *Zealots, who had escaped to Cyrene, the rebels 
accused him of having been the organizer, but Vespasian re- 
fused to believe them. 


Inauspicious Family Life 

Josephus’ family life, too, was inauspicious. In all he was mar- 
ried four times. His first wife died during the siege. The sec- 
ond, whom he married on the advice of Vespasian, left him. In 
Alexandria he took a third wife who bore him three children, 
of whom one son, Hyrcanus, born in 72/73 C.£., survived. 
Having divorced this wife, Josephus married an aristocratic 
woman from Crete who bore him two sons, Justus and Simo- 
nides-Agrippa. The year of Josephus’ death is unknown, but 
it was probably after 100 C.£. 


WORKS 


The Jewish War 

It is very probable that Josephus’ decision to become the his- 
torian of the Jewish War stemmed primarily from the fact that 
he was subject to the emperor’s wishes and obliged to support 
his political aims. His history was probably the price exacted 
by the emperor in return for the grant of freedom and prop- 
erty. Fully appreciating Josephus’ talents, Vespasian knew that 
the freedman could be of use to him in both his foreign and 
internal policy. After the events in the east and west of the 
Roman Empire, the fate of the entire state hung in the balance 
and Vespasian found himself obliged to warn the still power- 
ful enemies of Rome that she could destroy any foe who in- 
tended to renew the war. 


LOST ARAMAIC VERSION. In the introduction to The Jew- 
ish War Josephus clearly mentions that he wrote two versions 
of “the war of the Jews against the Romans,’ first “in my ver- 
nacular,’ that is, in Aramaic, “for the up-country barbarians.” 
These were the Aramaic-speaking peoples in the lands of the 
Parthian kingdom, principally the Jews living in Babylonia, 
who, contrary to the rebels’ hopes, had played no considerable 
part in the war but who were likely to flock to join the fight- 
ing should hostilities break out afresh. In this version, which 
unfortunately has not been preserved, Josephus undoubtedly 
included material not found in the extant Greek rendering. 
It presumably also contained factual accounts different from 
those in the Greek version. At the beginning of the century 
the German-Baltic scholar Behrends published an ancient 
Slavonic translation of The Jewish War, which he claimed was 
based on the original Aramaic version, a contention, however, 
without foundation; nor did Robert Eisler succeed in substan- 
tiating it in his great work (see bibl.). 


THE EXTANT GREEK VERSION. The extant Greek version, 
which was adapted by Josephus from the Aramaic work, was 
divided into seven books by the author himself. However it 
seems that at first it was intended to comprise only six books, 
up to the destruction of Jerusalem, as attested by the title “The 
Capture” (d4Awotc) given to the work in most manuscripts. 
The Greek version also served the internal political purpose 
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of bolstering the dynasty which had recently acceded to the 
throne. Through it the emperor sought to prove to the Roman 
aristocracy, who despised the Sabine peasant who had risen 
to eminence, that although he and his sons were homines novi 
in the Roman polity their merit was by far the greater. Since 
Josephus’ Greek rendering of The Jewish War was intended to 
serve as the new dynasty’s mouthpiece in Rome, Vespasian and 
Titus consented to accept the text of the work from him and 
to sanction its contents. This approval was used by Josephus 
as proof that he had told the truth and only the truth. 


PRINCIPLES PROFESSED BY JOSEPHUS AND DEFECTS IN THE 
work. In his introduction the author declares that he has de- 
scribed the war without bias. Unlike other writers, who had 
not been eyewitnesses of events and whose obvious intention 
was to flatter certain persons, he, a native of Jerusalem, had 
himself fought against the Romans as long as resistance was 
possible but afterward had become reconciled to the enemy; 
hence his account was credible. His undoubted aim was to 
give his work a pragmatic character in keeping with the theory 
developed by Polybius, in particular, which, rejecting histori- 
ography, espoused “truth” and “accuracy.” Although Josephus 
advocated these principles, he cannot be said always to have 
applied them in practice. As well as being subject to the im- 
perial dynasty, he had a personal interest in revealing some 
things and in concealing others, better passed over in silence. 
His own reprehensible actions are shrouded in obscurity or 
completely evaded. There is no hint of his incompetence on 
the battlefield, and instead there is boasting based on obvious 
lies. The Romans’ methods of warfare are always portrayed as 
pure and unsullied. Titus and Vespasian act only under con- 
straint for which they deserve no censure. They refrain from 
excessive cruelty and are anxious to save the Jews, but the 
“bandits” are responsible for deterioration in the situation. The 
Jewish people did not want war at all; it was forced on them 
by the “robbers.” An entirely different picture of the complete 
participation of the whole people, both men and women, in 
the war is presented by the anti-Jewish Tacitus, but every his- 
torical fact likely to support this view is deliberately omitted 
by Josephus. In one passage only - Titus’ speech to the Zeal- 
ots — does he have the former voice a comment which was 
undoubtedly current, namely, that the Jews were always the 
sworn enemies of Rome. A more serious defect is his distor- 
tion of the messianic movement in Judea and its role in fan- 
ning the flames of war, doubtless an intentional perversion of 
the state of affairs in order to represent the Jewish War as the 
action of limited circles, with the aim of exculpating the nation 
as a whole in the eyes of the Roman administration. 


ITS LITERARY AND HISTORIOGRAPHIC VALUE. These de- 
fects naturally diminish the value of Josephus’ work as history 
and in this respect it must be treated with considerable cau- 
tion. Nonetheless it must be emphasized that the excellence 
of the work, in both its literary and historiographic qualities, 
earns it an honorable place in Jewish and in general literature. 
Its literary skill is considerable: the descriptions are epic in 
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the full sense of the word, scenes are plastically and impres- 
sively portrayed, the horrors and the vast spectacle of war are 
graphically depicted, culminating in one great panorama with 
the destruction of Jerusalem and the burning of the Temple. 
Much of The Jewish War derives from the author’s personal 
observation. This is especially true of the description of the 
actual siege. Josephus noted everything he saw, and in addi- 
tion made use of evidence obtained from those who defected 
to Titus’ camp. These details have a documentary or semi- 
documentary value. 

Great significance attaches also to some descriptions of 
the war which are almost certainly based on Roman military 
reports, their Roman origin being apparent in their style, 
which is concise, dry, and devoid of all rhetorical embellish- 
ment. Official material on the stationing of Roman garrisons 
throughout the kingdom can be discerned in Agrippa’s great 
speech. In this passage, Josephus apparently used an official 
document made accessible to him from the imperial archives: 
the speech is a remarkably fervent recapitulation of official 
propaganda by a lackey of the lord of the Roman Empire. 
In addition, Josephus made use of works compiled by other 
writers on the Jewish War. The book is constructed in three 
sections, with the account of the war as the principal, central 
one. The first section opens with the events that preceded the 
revolt of the Maccabeans and continues with a description of 
the history of the Hasmonean and Herodian dynasties up to 
the outbreak of the Jewish War (bk. 1 and about half of bk. 
2). The second section recounts various episodes of the war, 
such as the siege of *Masada and the final death agonies of the 
Jewish people's opposition, as well as several important details 
about the kingdom of the Parthians. Josephus’ sources for the 
material in the introductory section were a work on the Has- 
monean dynasty written originally in Hebrew and Nicholas of 
*Damascus’ great work which provided him with the informa- 
tion on the Herodian dynasty recounted in this section. 


ITS LANGUAGE AND STYLE. The Greek of The Jewish War 
is often excellent, but very probably the style was largely the 
result of polishing by Josephus literary assistants. According 
to his own testimony his accent was defective, and his insuffi- 
cient command of literary Greek is attested by his large work 
Jewish Antiquities, the language of which is poor, sometimes 
even labored, largely artificial, and much inferior to the clear, 
flowing style of The Jewish War. The careful attention paid to 
the style of this latter work probably resulted from its official 
character. It was, moreover, Josephus’ first production, the one 
which would gain him a place in the literary world in Rome. 
Among the auspicious circumstances of the work was his com- 
paratively youthful age when he wrote it, for he was about 40 
years old when it was published, whereas he completed the 
Antiquities at the age of 56. Furthermore the Antiquities, un- 
like The Jewish War, was written with the aim of enlighten- 
ing the non-Jewish world about the nature of Judaism, that it 
might understand the extent to which it was mistaken in its 
judgment of the Jewish people. 
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Jewish Antiquities 

The work was the outcome both of the objective circumstances 
of Jewish life in the Diaspora, and of Josephus’ personal con- 
clusions drawn from his experience in Rome, where he saw 
the Jewish people living in a non-Jewish environment and yet 
preserving its character and observing its religion. 


ITS PURPOSES: ENLIGHTENMENT OF THE GENTILES; PROOF 
OF THE ANTIQUITY OF THE JEWS. For the first time he 
came face to face with the gentiles’ hatred of the Jews and it 
appeared to him that nothing but their ignorance of the reli- 
gion of Israel was responsible. Feeling that if only the gentiles 
knew and understood the light that permeated Judaism, they 
would certainly forsake their capricious behavior and cease 
their hostility toward the Jews, Josephus drew the clear and 
simple conclusion: he had to teach the non-Jews a lesson in 
Jewish history so as to show them the error of their ways. The 
title, Jewish Antiquities, was apparently chosen by him on the 
analogy of Antiquitates Romanae by Dionysius of Halicarnas- 
sus who lived during the reign of the emperor Augustus; but 
it also hints at the chief aim which Josephus set himself in this 
work: to prove the antiquity of Jews and to dispel the slander 
that the Jewish nation was not an ancient one. 


HELLENISTIC, AGGADIC, AND HALAKHIC ASPECTS. He 
recounts the biblical events, but not as they are given in the 
Bible. Josephus’ approach is that of a Hellenistic writer who, 
never forgetting his audience, adapts his writing to their taste. 
A Hellenistic flavor is often added to the narrative, as, for ex- 
ample, in the story of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife. The Jewish 
reader, too, is rewarded with aggadic statements which, taken 
from literary sources, embellish biblical tales. Some of Jose- 
phus’ aggadic Midrashim are known from existing sources, 
others have not been preserved in the extant literature and Jo- 
sephus is their only source. In these passages he reveals himself 
as an outstanding aggadist. Nor were halakhic subjects alien to 
him. Book 4 of his great work contains halakhot which are not 
in agreement with the existing halakhah, which should not be 
interpreted as ignorance on Josephus’ part but rather as a hal- 
akhic tradition no longer extant, either because it was rejected 
or because it was forgotten in the course of time. 


HELLENISTIC SOURCES FOR BIBLICAL NARRATIVES. In his 
version of the biblical narratives Josephus preserved many 
quotations and notices from Jewish-Hellenistic and also from 
general Hellenistic literature insofar as the latter touches on 
Jewish subjects, including such writers such as *Artapanus, 
*Cleodemus Malchus, Berosus, *Manetho, *Menander of 
Ephesus, and others. There are divergent views on the sources 
of Josephus’ information, some maintaining that he had read 
the authors in the original, others that he had only an indirect 
acquaintance with them. In all probability the former view is 
correct, at least with regard to an author such as Berosus. For 
a recently published, new Babylonian source, a chronicle of 
the days of Nebuchadnezzar, reveals Josephus’ accuracy on the 
events preceding the destruction of the First Temple, making 
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it clear that he could only have derived his remarkably pre- 
cise knowledge from Berosus’ work itself. He undoubtedly 
also used compilations such as that of Alexander Polyhistor 
as an important source. 


USE OF THE SEPTUAGINT FOR BIBLICAL NARRATIVES AND 
FOR THE PERSIAN PERIOD. There is no basis for the conten- 
tion that Josephus was ignorant of Hebrew and did not read 
the Bible in the original. Nevertheless he used mainly the 
*Septuagint, in a version significantly different from the ex- 
isting one, as several clear indications testify, notably the 
personal names found primarily in the Antiquities. As stated, 
Josephus’ first work was written in Aramaic and only later, 
at the request of the imperial court, in Greek. His progress 
along the path of Hellenistic literature, so completely strange 
to him, was not easy. It is reasonable to assume that his original 
draft was in Aramaic and that assistants helped him to give it 
a Greek garb worthy of the name. In the course of time how- 
ever there naturally came a change for the better, since there is 
no doubt that with his talents Josephus had ample opportu- 
nities in Rome to improve his knowledge of the language. Yet 
from his own evidence, referred to previously, it may be con- 
cluded that Greek remained a strange tongue to him through- 
out his life. Using the Septuagint apparently made it easier 
for him to cast the biblical narratives in a Hellenistic mold 
than following the Hebrew original, though the language of 
the Septuagint, which was the Greek spoken by the Jewish 
masses in Egypt and the rest of the Diaspora, was not agree- 
able to the fastidious Atticist taste of the public in Rome. Nev- 
ertheless, copying the biblical narratives on the basis of the 
Septuagint version made matters somewhat easier for him, a 
consideration that presumably played a part in his decision 
to use it. There is however not a single reference to the pro- 
phetical books in the work. This omission apparently resulted 
from the fact that Josephus wrote for a non-Jewish public, to 
whom the figure of Moses was familiar, while the Prophets 
were, it seems, completely unknown to the enlightened Hel- 
lenistic world. 

The second section of the Antiquities, which begins near 
the end of book 11, opens with an account of the period of Per- 
sian rule in Erez Israel. From this account it can be seen that 
few of the sources extant at present were available to Josephus. 
Using the Septuagint, he filled out the gaps in the Book of Es- 
ther, which he regarded as historical. 


POSSIBLE SAMARITAN SOURCE FOR PERSIAN PERIOD. In 
addition, book 11 contains an extract from an unknown source 
with regard to the murder committed in the Temple in Jeru- 
salem during the rule of the Persian governor *Bagohi, which 
Josephus may have taken from a Samaritan source that prob- 
ably included the description of Alexander the Great's arrival 
in Erez Israel and the foundation of the Samaritan temple on 
Mount Gerizim. That there is a historical background to this 
account of the murder can be seen from the *Elephantine pa- 
pyri which mention two of the men who figure in it: Bagohi, 
the Persian governor, and Johanan, the high priest. Thus for 
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the obscure Persian period, too, great importance attaches to 
the scanty material furnished by Josephus. 


TREATMENT OF THE PTOLEMAIC PERIOD AND EVIDENCE 
OF JOSEPHUS’ WEAKNESS AS HISTORIAN. He was however 
almost entirely ignorant of the rule of the Ptolemies in Erez 
Israel, filling in the void with the Letter of *Aristeas and with 
the story of Joseph the Tobiad, the tax-collector, which has at 
least a historical background and substance (see *Tobiads). 
Instead of revealing his importance as a transmitter of histori- 
cal information, Josephus here demonstrates his weakness as 
ahistorian. The story about Joseph the tax-collector undoubt- 
edly refers to the time of Ptolemy 111 and Ptolemy rv, that is, 
up to the end of the third century B.c.£. Josephus however 
tells the story as though it took place after the conquest of 
Erez Israel by Antiochus 111, that is, after 200 B.c.£., and re- 
solves the incongruity between the contents of the story and 
its insertion within the context of the Seleucid conquest by the 
comment, which has its origin in propaganda for the restora- 
tion of Ptolemaic rule in Erez Israel, that Erez Israel and the 
cities of *Coele-Syria were given by Antiochus 111 as a dowry 
to his daughter Cleopatra on her marriage to Ptolemy v, the 
king of Egypt. 

Josephus’ lack of awareness of the contradiction attests 
to his weakness as a historian. He was guilty of inaccuracy, 
and many passages indicate that his critical sense was not 
highly developed. He skims over the surface of events rather 
than penetrate into their inner significance. He gives scant 
attention to the events preceding Antiochus 111’s conquest of 
Erez Israel without mentioning anything of the development 
in Judea on the eve of the conquest. In this respect he is far 
inferior to the later *Porphyry whose brilliant analysis of the 
historical background of the Book of Daniel is incorporated 
in *Jerome’s commentary on that book. 


THREE DOCUMENTS FROM THE PTOLEMAIC PERIOD. Jo- 
sephus quotes three extremely important documents: the 
first is Antiochus 111’s proclamation in favor of the Temple in 
Jerusalem; the second prohibited unclean animals from be- 
ing brought within the limits of the holy city; while the third 
decreed the transfer of 2,000 Jewish families from Babylonia 
to Phrygia and Lydia as military colonists, who were charged 
with preserving law and order in those countries, then in a 
state of rebellion following the revolt of Achaeus (see: *An- 
tiochus 111). 


THE MACCABEAN AND HASMONEAN PERIOD. The account 
of the Maccabean and Hasmonean period commences in the 
middle of book 12. Josephus’ source for this period is primarily 
1 Maccabees, but there are indications that the history of the 
Hasmonean dynasty up to the death of *Salome Alexandra, 
or perhaps only to the end of Alexander *Yannai’s reign, was 
copied by him from a comprehensive work written originally 
in Hebrew and later translated into Greek. The contention of 
some scholars that Nicholas of Damascus was the source of 
Josephus’ information on Salome Alexandra is untenable. 
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NICHOLAS OF DAMASCUS AS SOURCE FOR HERODIAN 
PERIOD. Nicholas’ share in Josephus’ work is to be found in 
books 14-17, that is, from the end of the Hasmonean dynasty 
to the establishment of the rule of the procurators in Judea in 
6 c.E. The main part of this lengthy section describes Herod’s 
accession and his great achievements during his rule in Judea, 
though Josephus undoubtedly adopted a critical attitude to- 
ward Herod's rule and did not accept all Nicholas’ statements 
about him. For example, he rejects the story of Herod’s Baby- 
lonian origin, regarding it as expressive of Nicholas’ flattery 
of Herod who wished to free himself from the disability of 
being a “half-Jew” and to be considered as descended from 
those Jews of pure descent who came back from Babylonia. 
Against Nicholas, Josephus declares that Herod throughout 
his life craved honor and that it was this craving that prompted 
him to squander his money with the aim of acquiring a great 
reputation in the Hellenistic-Roman world. Josephus regards 
the murder of Herod’s sons as an abhorrent deed, which only 
a man with the soul of a murderer could perpetrate. 


INFORMATION ON DIASPORA COMMUNITIES IN ROMAN 
TIMES. Because of his admiration for Rome, Josephus in- 
cluded in his work a number of documents, most of them in 
book 14, which testify to the favorable attitude of the Roman 
Empire toward the communities in the Diaspora. Although 
preserved in a state that is far from satisfactory, their impor- 
tance is inestimable. The view put forward in the 19" century 
that these documents are forgeries has now been discarded. 
They reveal the position of the Jewish communities in Helle- 
nistic society, the pent-up hatred of the gentile world for the 
Jewish religion, and the suspicions that accompanied the Jews 
everywhere, even to the extent of the wish to extirpate them. 
On the other hand they show how the Roman administration 
endeavored to act impartially and to protect the Jews from the 
attacks of the more populous nations. They also mirror the 
struggle of the communities for the observance of the pre- 
cepts of Judaism and their loyalty to Jerusalem, as a result of 
which they aroused the anger of the gentiles. The documents 
are also important for the information they provide on the 
many privileges granted to the Jews by the Roman adminis- 
tration, first and foremost exemption from military service 
for religious reasons. The source from which Josephus ob- 
tained these documents is not known. He may have copied 
them from Nicholas of Damascus’ work, but more probably 
they came from special collections of documents dealing with 
the rights granted to the Jews, which were to be found in large 
communities, like Alexandria, Ephesus, Rome, and great cit- 
ies in the empire such as Cyrene. 

The last part of the Antiquities, consisting of books 18-20, 
presents a difficulty both in its sources and the manner in 
which the events are recounted. 


CONTROVERSIAL PASSAGE ON JESUS. One of the great rid- 
dles of the work, and perhaps of ancient history in general, is 
the well-known passage about Jesus of Nazareth in book 18 
which scholars have not yet succeeded in elucidating. Some 
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regarded it as a Christian forgery of the third century c.z., 
others still consider it as historical evidence of the activi- 
ties and death of Jesus; but the passage contains statements 
which could not have been made by a Jew such as Josephus, 
as Schuerer recognized. Around the 1930s—1940s there was a 
change in scholarly outlook, the passage being regarded not 
as a forgery, but as Josephus’ original statement tampered 
with by a Christian. The foremost proponent of this view was 
Robert Eisler (see bibliography) who even made an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to reconstruct the original version. For the 
period from the procurators to the reign of Agrippa 1, Jose- 
phus apparently used material from the Roman archives and 
the works of other authors, but on the whole he writes as a 
contemporary eyewitness. 


FAVORABLE ACCOUNT OF AGRIPPA I. The account of 
Agrippa 1 which occupies part of book 18 and the whole of 
book 19 gives the impression of a uniformity that undoubtedly 
proves that it had a single source. The division of the material 
seemed reasonable to Josephus, desirous as he was of giving 
an account of Agrippa’s reign in relation to the events which 
took place in the days of the emperors Gaius Caligula and 
Claudius. In this part of the Antiquities, it is very likely that 
Josephus copied the work of his rival *Justus of Tiberias (“On 
the Crowned Kings of Judah” as it is to be translated, in con- 
tradiction to Schuerer, who understands otéupata as meaning 
“pedigree”). In it Justus gave an account of the Jewish kings 
up to Agrippa I, apparently on the instructions of Agrippa 11, 
who wishing to glorify the memory of his father, assigned to 
his secretary, Justus of Tiberias, the task of writing a work de- 
scribing the activities of Agrippa 1. Clearly the account had to 
be favorable; and indeed Agrippa 1 is depicted in the Antiqui- 
ties in a decidedly complimentary light. 


ACCOUNTS OF THE TWO BABYLONIAN JEWS AND OF THE 
ADIABENE ROYAL HOUSE. A large part of book 18 consists of 
the gripping story of two Babylonian Jews, the brothers Ani- 
laeus and Asinaeus. Book 20 contains the remarkable episode 
of the proselytization of the royal house of *Adiabene. The 
two events took place in adjacent regions in which Aramaic 
was the vernacular. What prompted Josephus to incorporate 
them in his work? He apparently used the story of the two 
Babylonian brothers for Roman propaganda purposes aimed 
primarily at the Jews throughout the Roman Empire, in order 
that, in the days following the destruction of the Second Tem- 
ple, they should not entertain any further idea of rebellion, 
since Rome was ultimately the empire of law and justice with 
which, unlike countries beyond its borders, it was possible to 
negotiate. The account of the proselytization of the Adiabene 
royal house was apparently included by Josephus in book 20 
(which deals with the 22 years prior to the outbreak of the 
Jewish War) because of the part played by the Adiabene royal 
family in the final days of the Second Temple in general and 
in the Jewish War in particular. Josephus describes the events 
contained at the end of book 20 as an actual eyewitness. This 
book concludes with a list of the high priests from the time of 
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Alexander the Great until the Jewish War, the source for this 
being, at least from the days of Herod onward, the genealogies 
of the priests in general and of the high priests in particular 
which were kept in the Temple archives. Josephus’ list is far 
from clear: much in it is obscure, and the problems it raises 
have not been satisfactorily solved. 


The Life 

Finally, there are Josephus’ last two works, the Life and Against 
Apion. The former was written in response to the attacks of 
Justus of Tiberias, who accused him of misconduct in Gali- 
lee before the arrival of Vespasian and his army, charging in 
particular that he belonged to the war party, was an enemy of 
Rome, had suppressed the peace party in Tiberias, commit- 
ted acts of brigandage, and violated women. Such allegations 
were highly unpalatable to Josephus, in his position of access 
to the upper circles in Rome. Josephus’ defense conceals more 
than it reveals, clearly evading any straightforward answers 
and thereby indirectly confirming Justus’ accusations. The 
testimony of King Agrippa, intended as evidence in his favor, 
is so worded that it is actually tantamount to an indictment. 
The Life apparently appeared as an appendix to the Antiqui- 
ties, which was published in 93/94 C.£., according to Josephus’ 
own testimony. It seems that Justus’ accusation became cur- 
rent shortly before, and Josephus took the first available op- 
portunity to answer him. The Life, then, was written either in 
continuation of, or soon after, the Antiquities but before it ap- 
peared on the book market in Rome, that is, in 93/94 C.E. or, as 
held by Laqueur (see bibliography), together with the second 
edition of the Antiquities, between 93/94 and 100 C.E. 


Against Apion 

In Against Apion (or, On the Antiquity of the Jews, the original 
title of the work), which consists of two parts, Josephus lashes 
out against various antisemites and seeks to refute their accu- 
sations with logical arguments and with biting derision. The 
work reveals outstanding literary skill and great persuasive- 
ness. The first part, a lengthy series of extracts from works no 
longer extant, in particular from the Egyptian Manetho, is es- 
pecially significant since it is the only record of a whole body 
of literature which would otherwise have been completely un- 
known. This part constitutes a negative defense of the Jews, 
i.e., it sets out to refute the contentions of the antisemites. The 
purpose of the positive defense in the second part was to re- 
veal the inner value of Judaism and its ethical superiority over 
Hellenism. In this part especially Josephus appears as a Jew 
completely committed to his people and his religion. Here the 
true Josephus is revealed, not the one who acted treacherously 
toward his comrades to save his life, but Josephus the Jew who 
fights his people’ fight, and suffers with them. 


EVALUATION OF JOSEPHUS 


AsaJjJew 

On this subject there are opposing views. By some he is re- 
garded as a traitor who, deserting his people in their hour of 
need, defected to the enemy, and acting as the apologist of 
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the Romans, distorted the facts. A more charitable view con- 
tends that he was essentially a Pharisee who acted in confor- 
mity with this outlook, had faith in the future of the Jewish 
people whose survival depended on submission to Rome, 
and sordid though the manner was in which he saved his life, 
he did so in order to devote himself to the highest interests 
of his people. 


As a Writer 

As for his merit as an author, it may be said that in point of lit- 
erary talent Josephus ranks among the leading writers in world 
literature. His style is epic, his portrayals plastic, his gift of de- 
scription captivates the reader alike by its fidelity and its col- 
orful presentation. All these qualities apply to what, from the 
literary aspect, is his principal work, The Jewish War, which is 
marked by a complete identity between the author and his ca- 
lamitous subject. The reader believes the writer as he mourns 
over the city, becomes an actual eyewitness as he presents the 
dramatic picture of the burning of the Temple or the tragic 
bravery of the heroes of Masada. The pathos inherent in the 
occasion communicates itself to the reader. 


As a Historian 

Not so, however, is his merit as a historian. Josephus is, of 
course, not to be judged according to the criteria of amodern 
historian. The expression “historical science” does not apply 
to ancient historiography, for in ancient times the historian 
was a writer and his craft part of general literature. This as- 
piration of the historian proved his misfortune, since the re- 
quirements of literature did not accord with the demands of 
historiography, and most often the writer prevailed over the 
historian. Josephus shared all the defects that characterized 
contemporary and earlier historians. Nonetheless, he occupies 
a place of prime importance also as a historian, an importance 
which is greatly increased because his work is the only surviv- 
ing source and without it little would have been known of the 
history of the Second Temple nor would it have been possible 
to write such a history. 

The historian must be grateful to the Christian Church 
for preserving this treasure. As early as in the first centuries 
the Christians eagerly translated the writings of the “Greek 
Livy” into Latin - Antiquities and Against Apion were trans- 
lated through the efforts of Cassiodorus in the sixth century 
c.g. and The Jewish War apparently already at the end of the 
fourth. A distinction must be made between the accurate ren- 
dering, ascribed to Rufinus, of The Jewish War and the freer 
version known as Hegesippus or Gegesippus. The first edi- 
tion of the Greek text of Josephus’ writings was printed in 
1544 by Frobenius and Episcopus in Basle. The new, scholarly 
edition, that of Niese, was begun in 1887 in Berlin. The main 
English editions of Josephus are Josephus: Complete Works 
(1969), translated by W. Whiston; The Jewish War (1959), 
by G.A. Williamson; and the Loeb Classical Library edition 
translated by H. St. John Thackeray, R. Marcus and L.H. Feld- 
man (1926-65). 

[Abraham Schalit] 
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In the Arts 

The Jewish historian and his writings made an imprint on 
art and literature. In the 11‘ century, an East Slavonic ver- 
sion made Josephus’ Jewish War a popular source of legend 
in the Slav lands and later influenced Russian heroic litera- 
ture. The rediscovery in the 15 century of the writings of Jo- 
sephus created a vogue in Western Europe for dramas about 
the Maccabees and the Herodians. After early translations of 
Josephus into Latin (1481), German (1531), French (1558), and 
Italian (1574), the English poet Thomas Lodge (1558-1625) 
produced the first complete edition in English, The Famous 
and memorable workes of Josephus, a man of much honour and 
learning among the Jewes... (London, 1602). While there was 
practically no early fiction about the Jewish historian, there 
were many 17‘-century English dramas dealing with subjects 
such as *Herod and Mariamne and the fall of Jerusalem which 
acknowledged their indebtedness to “Josephus, the learned 
and famous Jew.’ English dramatists anxious to exploit such 
themes on the stage found in Josephus a convenient post-bibli- 
cal authority, enabling them to circumvent Puritan objections 
to dramatization of the Bible. There was a renewal of interest 
in these subjects during the Restoration era, and Josephus’ ac- 
count of the destruction of Jerusalem, for example, continued 
to attract the attention of English playwrights well into the 
19'" century. In general, however, Josephus himself became 
significant in fiction only toward the end of the 19" century. 
The Jew’s need to fight for equality was stressed by the Rus- 
sian author Vladimir Galaktionovich *Korolenko in his tale 
Skazaniye o Flore, Agrippe i Menakheme syn Yegudy (“Tale of 
Florus, Agrippa, and Menahem ben Judah,” in Ocherki i Razs- 
kazy, vol. 3, 18947). Practically all of the works dealing with the 
theme in the 20" century were written by Jews. They include 
Az druld (“The Traitor,’ 1923), a historical drama by the Hun- 
garian author Lajos *Szabolcsi; Yehiel Yeshaia *Trunk’s Yid- 
dish short story Yosepus Flavius fun Yerusholayim (1930); Ju- 
lius Wolffsohn’s German play Joseph ben Matthias (1935; staged 
in 1934); and Yerushalayim ve-Romi: Yosifus Flavius (1939), a 
Hebrew drama by the writer Nathan *Agmon (Bistritski). The 
outstanding work on the subject was the German novelist Lion 
*Feuchtwanger’s Josephus trilogy: Der juedische Krieg (1932; 
Josephus, 1932); Die Soehne (1935; The Jew of Rome, 1936); and 
Der Tag wird kommen (1941; The Day Will Come (U.S. ed., Jo- 
sephus and the Emperor), 1942). After World War 11, the Israel 
writer Shin *Shalom published his play Mearat Yosef (in Ba- 
Metah ha-Gavoha, 1956) and Naftali Neeman the Hebrew 
novel Beino le- Vein Ammo (1956-57). Josephus also appears in 
a number of interesting works of art. A striking first-century 
marble bust (found in Rome and formerly in the Carlsberg 
Glyptotekat, Copenhagen) has been thought to represent the 
Jewish historian because of its pronounced “Semitic” features. 
Two outstanding French manuscripts that have survived are 
copies of his works. The first, a late 12**-century Josephus text 
(Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris), contains stylized figures and 
elongated, convulsive forms resembling those of French Ro- 
manesque sculpture of the same period. In one illustration 
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Josephus is shown presenting his work to Vespasian. The 
emperor sits enthroned like a medieval monarch, while Jose- 
phus - complete with the notorious “Jew’s hat” — is depicted 
in the stance of one of the four Evangelists. Assembled be- 
hind Josephus is a group of Jews also wearing the obligatory 
pointed headgear. The second manuscript, a masterpiece of il- 
lumination, is the French Antiquités judaiques with miniatures 
by Jean Fouquet (1415-1480; Bibliothéque Nationale). Painted 
toward the end of the Middle Ages, these freshly colored works 
betray the influence of the Italian Renaissance, although the 
soft landscape backgrounds are those of 15'-century France. 
In this work Fouquet, a master of grouping, action, and drama, 
interpreted biblical scenes such as David lamenting the death 
of Saul and Solomon building the Temple. The Antiquities also 
inspired Altichiero and Avarizi to paint a series of triumphs 
for the great hall of the palace at Verona (c. 1377). These later 
served as models for Renaissance masters seeking to evoke the 
glory of Rome, notably Andrea Mantegna (1431-1506), whose 
Triumph of Caesar (1484-92) is now at Hampton Court Pal- 
ace, near London. Many printed editions of Josephus’ works 
have also been illustrated by well-known artists. 
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JOSHUA (Heb. ywWit?; “yHwH is salvation”), son of Nun of 
the tribe of Ephraim and leader of the Israelites in the con- 
quest and apportionment of the land of Canaan; his name 
was originally Hosea (Num. 13:8, 16; Deut. 32:44). Joshua, 
who appears in the Bible as a commander and as *Moses at- 
tendant, led Israel against *Amalek in the battle of Rephidim 
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(Ex. 17:9-14). He accompanied Moses during his ascent and 
descent of Mt. Sinai (24:13; 32:17-18), and was placed in charge 
of security at the tent of meeting (33:11). One of the 12 spies 
sent from Kadesh, Joshua, together with Caleb, opposed the 
negative report of the other ten (Num. 13:8; 14:6-9). Because 
of their trust in the Lord, they were the only two privileged to 
enter Canaan (14:30). Moses appointed Joshua as his successor 
(27:15-23; Deut. 1:38) with the duty to conquer and apportion 
the land among the Israelites (Num. 34:17; Deut. 31:7, 14, 23). 
He himself received Timnath-Serah in the hills of Ephraim 
as his lot (Josh. 19:50). On his death at the age of 110, he was 
buried there (ibid. 24:30; cf. Judg. 2:9, as Timnath-Heres). 
Joshua is portrayed in the Bible as combining the qualities of 
a military leader and a prophet. His major function lay in the 
conquest and settlement of Canaan (Deut. 3:21; 31:3-8; Josh. 
13:22), but he “was filled with the spirit of wisdom because 
Moses had laid his hands upon him” (Num. 27:18-20; Deut. 
34:9). Like Moses, he is called “servant of the Lord” (Josh. 
24:29), and it is also said of him: “And the Lord spoke unto 
Joshua saying” (20:1) - the form of address used for Moses. 
He begins his farewell address to Israel: “Thus says the Lord” 
(24:2). The event of Mt. Ebal (Josh. 8:30-35; cf. Deut. 27) is 
a kind of act of prophetic leadership continued from Moses 
to Joshua. In his parting words of chapter 23 and those at 
Shechem (24), the Bible attributes to him the character of a 
prophet-legislator in the style of Moses (24:1-28). (For fuller 
details see *Joshua, Book of.) 

The historical role of Joshua has been variously evaluated. 
There is a general consensus that the Joshua traditions in the 
Pentateuch are secondary. He appears to have been inserted 
into the spy story of Numbers 13-14; Deut. 1:34-7, which in 
an earlier form included only Caleb. As to his historicity E. 
Meyer and G. Hoelscher deny his existence as a historical re- 
ality and surmise that he is the legendary hero of a Josephite 
clan. Others, especially Y. Kaufmann, accept the biblical tra- 
dition in essence and view him as the historical leader of an 
alliance of tribes during the conquest of Canaan. Before the 
extensive archaeological excavations of the recent decades 
demonstrated that the Bible’s account of the conquest of the 
land are unhistorical, most modern scholars did not doubt his 
historicity, but suggested that he was the leader of only part of 
the Israelite conquerors, and that he became a national hero 
associated with Moses only after the passage of time, when 
numerous stories and traditions accumulated about him. WF. 
Albright, T. Meek, B. Mazar, and others held that Joshua was 
only the leader of the house of Joseph and that he conquered 
Jericho, Ai, and Beth-El, and won the battle of Gibeon. In 
the opinion of Alt and Noth, Joshua won only the battle of 
Gibeon, and following this victory he became the first judge, 
consolidating the tribes of Israel around their religious center 
in Shechem, in the center of the hills of Ephraim (Josh. 24). 
In the present circumstances it seems best to conclude that if 
there is a historical person ultimately behind the Joshua leg- 
ends, he cannot be recovered. 

[Yohanan Aharoni / S. David Sperling (2"¢ ed.)] 
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In the Aggadah 

Joshua received the Torah from Moses (Avot 1:1). He was wor- 
thy to succeed him and to receive the gift of prophecy because 
of his faithful service to him both by day and night (Num. R. 
12:9). That his inspiration was derived from Moses is indicated 
in the statement “the face of Moses was as the face of the sun, 
the face of Joshua as the face of the moon” (BB 75a). Joshua 
was designated as the “first of the conquerors” at the time of 
the creation of the world (Esth. R., Proem 10). The rabbis solve 
the moral problem that Joshua had taken by conquest a land 
which was occupied by another nation by maintaining that 
it was divinely designated for the children of Israel, and the 
Canaanites were merely acting as caretakers of the land un- 
til their arrival (Sifra 7:9). The identical plea was used by the 
Spartans to justify their right to Sparta and Messene, namely, 
that Heracleus conquered Sparta with his own hands and or- 
dered it to be preserved for his descendants (Diodorus 4:33, 
5). Before attacking a city Joshua issued an edict wherein was 
written, “Whosoever desires to go, let him go; and whosoever 
desires to make peace, let him make peace; and whosoever 
desires to make war, let him do so. The Girgashites departed, 
and so were given a land as good as their own ... Africa [Car- 
thage]. The Gibeonites made peace. The 31 kings waged war 
and were defeated” (Deut. R. 5:14; Lev. R. 17:6). Joshua’s dedi- 
cation of the spoils of Jericho to God was done of his own ac- 
cord, Joshua reasoning that since it was captured on the holy 
Sabbath, then all that was taken should be holy to the Lord. 
Moreover, as the first city to be captured, it was to be regarded 
as the first of the produce, which belongs to God (Tanh B., 
Num. 42; Jos., Ant., 5:26). When the Gibeonites appealed to 
Joshua to save them (Josh. 10:6), his first thought was that he 
should not put the congregation to trouble for the sake of these 
proselytes, but God pointed out that Joshua himself was a de- 
scendant of proselytes (Num. R. 8:4), since he was descended 
from Ephraim, son of Joseph and Asenath, daughter of Poti- 
Phera. Joshua succeeded where Moses did not. He allotted and 
apportioned the land and was vouchsafed the wholehearted 
cooperation of the entire people which Moses had failed to 
achieve (Tanh B., Lev. 23). He was one of the three for whom 
the sun stood still (Taan. 20a). Joshua married *Rahab after 
she became a proselyte (Meg. 14b). 


[Elimelech Epstein Halevy] 


In Christianity 

The similarity of the names Yehoshua and Yeshua brought 
about an early identification, in Christian symbolism, of 
Joshua as a “type” or prefiguration of Jesus. The typology is 
first mentioned in the Epistle to the Hebrews (4:8-9), where 
Joshua, who brought the children of Israel to an imperfect 
rest only, is contrasted with Jesus who brought his believers 
to the true and perfect rest. Other events of Joshua's life are 
similarly interpreted as prophetic anticipations of the life of 
Jesus. Thus Joshua fights with Amalek, the symbol of the Devil, 
with whom Jesus too must fight, and he leads the Israelites in 
battle while Moses folds his arms in the “crossed” position. 
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According to the Church Father Irenaeus, Joshua, who leads 
the people into the Holy Land, succeeds Moses, the symbol 
of the superseded Law. 


In Islam 

When the people of Israel refused to enter Erez Israel out of 
fear of the people of Anak (see Num. 13-14), they were en- 
couraged by two men who feared Allah and who said to them: 
“Verily, we shall be victorious and upon God do ye rely if ye 
be believers” (Sura 5:23-26). The commentators explain that 
these two were Yasha‘ (Joshua) ibn Nin and Kalab (Caleb) 
ibn Yafanna (Jephunneh). Tabari (Ta’rikh, p. 306) mentions 
that there were divergences of opinion among the earlier au- 
thorities (cf. Kisa’i, 240) as to whether the conquest of Jeri- 
cho occurred during the lifetime of Moses, and that Joshua 
commanded the vanguard of the army in this campaign, or 
whether it occurred after the death of Moses, solely at the 
hands of Joshua. Tabari (Ta’rikh, p. 311), however, was famil- 
iar with the order of the events of the conquest as they are de- 
scribed in the Bible: Joshua conquered more than 30 towns 
(cf. Josh. 12). In the traditions of Tabari (Ta’rikh, p. 312) the 
tale of Joshua is connected with that of the Amalekites who 
were driven out of *Yemen by Shamir, the first of the *Himyar 
kings and the same person who was at first the viceroy of the 
king of Persia in Yemen. The remnants of the Canaanites, who 
remained after the wars of Joshua, headed by Ifriqis, a descen- 
dant of the Himyarite kings, went to Africa - which they con- 
quered — put its king Jarjir (or Jarjas - the Girgasite) to death 
and settled there; these people are the *Berbers. Ibn Khaldiin, 
the celebrated Arabic-Maghribi historian (late 14**-early 15' 
century), objected to this genealogy. These confused legends 
are an echo of the tale of Procopius (sixth century c.£.), and 
of the Jewish legends - which go back to the period of the tan- 
naim - on the expulsion of the Canaanites by “Joshua the Rob- 
ber” to Africa, or their voluntary departure. They later appear 
in Arabic literature as the expulsion of the Philistines from 
Canaan and are connected with the Jaltit (see *Goliath). 


[Haim Z’ew Hirschberg] 


In the Arts 

Among writers, artists, and musicians the siege and capture 
of Jericho was the most popular episode in Joshua’s career. In 
literature, Joshua drew little attention during the Middle Ages. 
One of the earliest works on the subject was a late Elizabethan 
play by the English writer S. Rowley, whose Joshua - though 
the text has not survived - is known to have been staged in 
1602. The theme became more popular in the 18" century, with 
works beginning with Garcia Aznar Vélez’s Spanish drama 
El sol obediente al hombre (Seville, 172027). Thomas Morell’s 
Joshua. A Sacred Drama (1748), enhanced by the music of 
Handel, was one of the oratorios on Old Testament themes 
which appealed to the patriotism of a British public unable 
to see biblical plays on the stage because of rigid censorship. 
There were also strong patriotic undertones to The Conquest 
of Canaan (1785), an epic poem by the theocratic US. writer 
and preacher Timothy Dwight. Dwight, one of the leading 
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“Connecticut wits,’ injected references to the American War 
of Independence into his allegorical account of the Israelite 
The Battles of Joshua (1843), an anonymous American bal- 
lad - generally attributed to Samuel B.H. *Judah - portraying 
the Israelite leader as a cruel invader. Works on the subject 
by two other 19b-century Jewish writers were less controver- 
sial: Yehoshua; Sar Zevaot Yisrael (1853), a Hebrew epic in ten 
cantos by Benjamin Kewall (1806-1880), and Joshua (1890; 
Joshua: A Story of Biblical Times, 1890) by the German Egyp- 
tologist Georg Moritz *Ebers, who was raised as a Christian. 
The subject has retained its popularity in the 20" century, 
and a three-act drama Rahab by the US. literary critic Rich- 
ard Burton appeared in 1906. Another work of the same pe- 
riod was “Josuas Landtag” (composed 1906), a poem by the 
Prague-born Austrian writer Rainer Maria Rilke. Other works 
on the theme by modern writers include Tadeusz Breza’s Pol- 
ish novel, Mury Jerycha (“The Walls of Jericho,’ 1946); The 
Seven Days of Jericho (1944), a poem by Patrick Dickinson; a 
drama, Das rote Seil (1952), by the Swiss-German writer Ger- 
hard Wipf; and Frank G. Slaughter’s The Scarlet Cord: a Novel 
of the Woman of Jericho (1956). Among treatments by Jewish 
authors are Saul Saphire’s Yiddish novel, Moyshe Rabeynes 
Nakhfolger, Yehoshue (1935), and Israel Isaac Taslitt’s At the 
Walls of Jericho (1961). There have also been several works for 
Jewish children, such as Shlomo Skulsky’s Aggadot Yehoshua 
bin Nun (1958; Legends of Joshua, 1961). 

In art, Joshua was regarded as the type of Jesus (Yehoshw’ah 
= Yeshu’a), both because of his name and because of the sym- 
bolic meaning attached to his actions. The crossing of the 
Jordan, like the crossing of the Red Sea, was regarded as fore- 
shadowing the baptism of Jesus and was therefore represented 
on baptismal fonts. Joshua also owed much of his popularity 
in the medieval Christian world to the miracle he performed 
in arresting the course of the sun in the heavens (Josh. 10:12). 
He was regarded as one of the Nine Worthies, and was repre- 
sented in this role in sculpture, painting, and tapestries. The 
cycles of episodes drawn from the Book of Joshua comprise 
the fourth-century mosaics from the church of Santa Maria 
Maggiore, Rome; the tenth-century Greek Joshua Roll (Vati- 
can Library); the bronze doors by Ghiberti for the Baptistery 
at Florence; and a series of 16"*-century Brussels tapestries 
(Vienna Museum). In the mosaics of Santa Maria Maggiore, 
the scene of the crossing of the Jordan is based on the triumph 
over the fall of Jerusalem from the Arch of Titus. There is a 
statue of Joshua by Donatello at the Campanile, Florence, 
and scenes from his life are found in Byzantine and western 
manuscripts, including the 12""-century Admont Bible (Brit- 
ish Museum); the 13*-century St. Louis Psalter (Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Paris), in which the priests are shown wearing 
the pointed hats of medieval Jewry; the 14'-century Queen 
Mary Psalter (British Museum); and the 16'+-century Hours 
of Henry 11 (Bibliotheque Nationale). Similar scenes are also 
found in medieval frescoes and sculpture. Among other no- 
table representations are an illustration of the fall of Jericho 
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by Jean Fouquet (1415-1480) in his famous manuscript of Jo- 
sephus (Bibliotheque Nationale); frescoes by the school of Ra- 
phael in the Joggie of the Vatican; and a painting by Tiepolo 
(1696-1770; Poldi-Pezzoli Museum, Milan) showing Joshua 
arresting the course of the sun, a subject also treated by Ital- 
ian artists of the 17" century. 


IN Music. Joshua has also inspired a comparatively large 
number of compositions. The sudden appearance of several 
oratorios on the subject - mainly about the fall of Jericho - 
beginning with G.M. Bononcini’s I] Giosué (1688) is no doubt 
directly linked with political events of the time, particularly 
the victories of Charles of Lorraine over the Turks at Mohacs, 
and of Prince Eugene of Savoy and the Duke of Marlborough. 
Some early 18'-century works of note are M.-A. Charpenti- 
er’s Josué (c. 1700); the oratorio-pasticcio I trionfi di Giosueé 
(1703), jointly written in Florence by more than ten composers 
(including Veracini and Bononcini); and other oratorios by 
Veracini (c. 1715), Logroscino (1743), and Hasse (1743). Han- 
del’s oratorio Joshua has been mentioned above. The subject 
was taken up by some relatively undistinguished composers 
in France. The only noteworthy - or notorious - example 
there is of slightly later date, La Prise de Jéricho, an opera put 
together from various sources (chiefly Mozart) by Lachnith 
and Kalkbrenner (1805). Of the very few works on the sub- 
ject written during the 19" century only Moussorgsky’s retains 
significance. His Jesus Navin (“Joshua, the Son of Nun”), for 
baritone, alto, mixed choir, and piano, is based on melodies 
which he heard from Jewish neighbors in St. Petersburg in 
about 1864. Moussorgsky first utilized some of the material 
in 1866 for the “Chorus of the Libyan Warriors” in his pro- 
jected opera Salammb6. Between 1874 and 1877 he reworked 
and completed it as a choral scene on the battle of Gibeon, 
adapting the text himself from the Bible. The work was first 
performed and published in 1883 by Rimsky-Korsakov, who 
had arranged the piano accompaniment for orchestra. The 
opening theme of the main chorus, “Thus saith the Lord of 
Hosts,’ is engraved on Moussorgsky’s tombstone. It was trans- 
lated into Hebrew by Saul *Tchernichovsky for the Lider-Zaml- 
buch (1911) published by Z. Kisselgov, A. Zhitomirski, and P. 
Lwow for the *Society for Jewish Folk Music. 

Later works about Joshua include C. Franckenstein’s 
opera Rahab (premiére in Hamburg, 1911), Franz Waxman’s 
oratorio Joshua (premiere in Dallas, 1959), and Ben-Zion *Or- 
gad’s The Story of the Spies for chorus and orchestra (1953). 
The Afro-American spiritual “Joshua fit de battle of Jericho” 
is among the most famous of its type. 

[Bathja Bayer] 
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JOSHUA (mid-second century c.£.), tanna, son of *Akiva. It 
is told that he stipulated in his marriage contract that his wife 
had to support him so that he could devote himself to study. 
Later, during a famine, she contested the validity of the stipu- 
lation but under the extraordinary conditions of the time the 
court upheld the original agreement (Tosef., Ket. 4:6). It is pos- 
sible that he and his wife are also mentioned in the Midrash 
Tehillim (ed. Buber (1959), p. 302). Joshua is once mentioned 
as asking his father a halakhic rule (Tosef., Neg. 1:1), and it 
is also related that his father charged him with seven rules 
of behavior (Pes. 112a). Some rishonim, among them Rashi 
(Bek. 58a), identify Joshua with *Joshua b. Korha. It can be 
assumed that he perished during the persecutions at the time 
of *Hadrian. The Talmud mentions that Akiva mourned for 
the loss of his sons (mx 21b). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Trad, 89; Hyman, Toledot, 647. 


JOSHUA, early liturgical poet of unknown period. Joshua, 
who apparently lived in Palestine, is mentioned by *Saadiah 
in his introduction to the Iggaron, in conjunction with Eleazar 
(i.e., *Kallir) and *Phinehas, as one of the first composers of 
piyyutim. Some liturgical compositions by Joshua, who bore 
the surname “ha-Kohen,” were recently found among Genizah 
fragments. Only a few of these texts have been published. In 
Zulay’s opinion, Joshua could have been the father of the well- 
known poet Johanan ha-Kohen. Joshua is not to be confused 
with poets of similar name of a later period. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Harkavy, Zikkaron la-Rishonim ve-gam la- 
Aharonim, 1 no. 5 (1891), 110-2; M. Zulay, in: YMHSI, 5 (1939), 155-7; 
idem, in: Alei Ayin, S. Schocken Jubilee Volume (1952), 89f. 


[Jefim (Hayyim) Schirmann] 


JOSHUA, BOOK OF, the first book of the Former Prophets, 
which relates the conquest of *Canaan and its early settlement 
from the death of *Moses to the death of *Joshua. The Book 
of Joshua is divided into three main sections: the conquest of 
the land (chs. 1-12); the division of the land among the tribes 
and the establishment of cities of refuge for the levites (chs. 
13-21); and the final chapters, which include the negotiations 
with the tribes dwelling east of the Jordan and the covenant 
at Shechem (chs. 22-24). (See Table: Book of Joshua — Con- 
tents.) 
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BOOK OF JOSHUA — CONTENTS 





1:1-12:24 The Conquest of Canaan 

1:1-5:12 Crossing the Jordan. 

5:13-8.35 First conquests (Jericho, Ai). 

9:1-10:27 Success in south-central Canaan. 

10:28-43 Southern campaign. 

11:1-15 Northern campaign. 

11:16-12:24 Summary of conquest. 

13:1-21:43 Allotment of the land 

13:1-6 Land still unconquered. 

13:7-33 Inheritance of Transjordanian tribes. 

14:1-19:51 — Allotment of Canaan. 

20:1-9 Cities of refuge. 

21:1-43 Levitical cities. 

22:1-34 Departure of Transjordanian tribes 

23:1-24:33  Joshua’s last days 

23:1-16 Joshua’s farewell address. 

24:1-28 Covenant at Shechem. 

24:29-31 Death and burial of Joshua. 

24:32-33 Two burial traditions: Joseph’s at Shechem, Eleazar’s 
at Gibeah. 








THE COMPOSITION OF THE BOOK 


According to talmudic tradition, “Joshua wrote his own book” 
(BB 14b), although the talmudic sages found it necessary to 
add the qualification that Joshua's death was recorded by 
*Eleazar son of Aaron, and the latter’s death by his son *Phine- 
has (BB 15a). No mention of the author is made in the book 
itself, and the statement that “Joshua wrote these things in a 
record of divine teaching” (24:26) does not refer to the book 
in its entirety but only to the last section concerning the cov- 
enant. Both the date and the editing of the book are subjects 
of controversy. 

The traditional exegetes (Rashi, 15:14-16; Rashi and David 
Kimhi, 19:47; Levi b. Gershom, Judg. 1:10) held that most of 
the book is from the time of Joshua, but mentioned addi- 
tional details from a later period, which were added in subse- 
quent generations, such as the Danites’ wanderings northward 
(19:37) and the conquest by Caleb and Othniel (15:14-19), who 
also lived after the time of Joshua (Judg. 1:10-13). Abrabanel 
rejected this view. According to him the statement “until this 
day” which recurs throughout the book (Josh. 4:9; 5:9; 7:26; 
8:28; 9:27; 13:13; 14:14} 15:63; 16:10) reflects a distinct lapse be- 
tween the events themselves and their description in the book. 
An additional important proof, according to him, is provided 
by the mention of the Book of Jashar (10:13), which is not very 
early since it contains David’s lament over Saul and Jonathan 
(11 Sam. 1:18). For this reason, Abrabanel held that the author 
of the book was probably the prophet Samuel; “and if you de- 
sire ... to agree with the words of the sages, you would have 
to say that Jeremiah ... or Samuel collected these sayings, ar- 
ranged them in a book, and added to them with God’s benev- 
olent aid” (Introduction to commentary to Former Prophets). 
There are significant differences between the Hebrew and 
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Greek texts of Joshua. Fragments of Joshua have been found 
at Qumran (see in Ahituv, 28-37). These demonstrate that the 
text of Joshua was somewhat fluid as late as the Hasmonean 
period and perhaps even later. 

A group of scholars suggest that the Book of Joshua be 
considered, together with the Five Books of Moses, as part of 
a six-book literary creation, or Hexateuch. There is no con- 
sensus concerning the P, D, E andj sources found in the book 
(see *Pentateuch). Some scholars hold that not all of the con- 
jectured Pentateuchal sources are represented here. Beatrice 
Goff thinks that the bulk of the j source for the story of Joshua’s 
conquest of the land has been lost. W. Rudolph denies the ex- 
istence of the E source in Joshua. A. Alt and M. Noth assume 
that the first part consists of stories of various origins edited 
about 900 B.c.£. by one editor, while the second part consists 
of two separate geopolitical documents, one dating from the 
end of the period of the Judges, the other from Josiah’s time, 
both of which were combined and edited near the end of the 
pre-Exilic period. Then during the Babylonian Exile, the Deu- 
teronomist combined these disparate sources and added a his- 
torical framework. Finally, some sections were added from the 
P source, while other small additions were made before the 
book assumed its present form. For an updated summary of 
scholarly opinions on Joshua see Auld in Bibliography. 

Y. Kaufmann disagrees with all these theories and main- 
tains the unity and antiquity of the Book of Joshua. He is of 
the opinion that the Book of Joshua correctly reflects the his- 
torical events of the conquest and early settlement of Canaan 
and was written soon after these events took place. The geo- 
graphical chapters also belong to the period of early conquest; 
they are partially a realistic description and partly a utopian 
ideal - a plan that was only partially realized. The current con- 
sensus based on extensive excavation of biblical Israel is that 
the conquest is unhistorical (see *History: Beginning until the 
Monarchy). As such Kaufmann’ views cannot be sustained. 
Other solutions must be sought for the differing “maps” in 
the book. The commentary by Ahituv is extremely helpful in 
identifying the many geographic sites in Joshua. 


[Yohanan Aharoni / S. David Sperling (2"4 ed.)] 


THE CONTENT OF THE BOOK 


The Conquest of the Land of *Canaan (chs. 1-12). 

The book introduces Joshua as continuing the work of Moses 
(1:1-9), beginning preparations for crossing the *Jordan, and 
calling upon the tribes who settled east of the Jordan to par- 
ticipate in the war of conquest (1:10-18). After sending the 
spies to *Jericho (ch. 2), the crossing of the Jordan is described 
(chs. 3-4). It is followed by the description of the circumcision 
of the people at Gibeath ha-Araloth and the Passover festival 
in *Gilgal (ch. 5). Then stories are told about the miraculous 
conquest of Jericho (ch. 6) and the destruction of *Ai, after the 
punishment of *Achan in the valley of Achor (ch. 7; 8:1-29); the 
construction of the altar on Mt. *Ebal (8:30-35); the covenant 
with the cities of *Gibeon (Gibeon, Chephirah, Beeroth, and 
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Kiriath-Jearim, ch. 9); the victory over the alliance of the five 
*Amorite kings of the Judean hills and the lowland (Jerusalem, 
Hebron, Jarmuth, *Lachish, and *Eglon), and their flight from 
Gibeon, through Beth-Horon, to the valley of Aijalon, Azekah, 
and Makkedah; the conquest of Makkedah, Libnah, Lachish 
(despite the help of the king of Gezer), Eglon, and *Debir (ch. 
10); and finally the victory at the waters of Merom over the al- 
liance of the northern kings (*Hazor, Madon, Shimron, and 
Achshaph) and the capture of Hazor (11:1-15). The descrip- 
tion of the wars concludes with a summary of the battles, the 
conquered areas (11:16-12:6), and a listing of the vanquished 
Canaanite kings. 

In this section, the editor wove several battle stories into 
a geographical and contextual unit in order to depict a sin- 
gle campaign of conquest under Joshua’s leadership. It would 
appear that this is actually a selection of stories about the 
conquest, as is apparent from the concluding catalog of van- 
quished Canaanite kings (12:9-24). This list includes the cities 
mentioned in the stories of the conquest, such as Jericho and 
Ai; the alliances of southern and northern cities; cities which 
do not appear in the biblical stories, such as Geder (Gerar?), 
Hormah, *Arad, and Adullam in the south, *Beth-El, Tappuah, 
Hepher, Aphek in the Sharon (according to Lxx), Tirzah in 
the central area, and Taanach, *Megiddo, Kedesh, Jokneam, 
and Dor in the north; and finally the king of Goiim in Gilgal 
(according to the Lxx in Galilee: i.e., king of the region [Heb. 
galil] of Goiim). There undoubtedly were stories about the 
conquest of these cities which were not handed down. 

Most scholars believe that the stories of the battles origi- 
nally were related to individual tribes and were only associ- 
ated with Joshua, and with Israel as a whole, at a later period. 
Such earlier sources are preserved mainly in Judges 1 and in 
a few sections in the Book of Joshua, e.g., the conquest of 
Hebron and Debir which is attributed to Caleb and Othniel 
(Josh. 15:13-19; 21:12-15), to Judah (Judg. 1:10-11), and finally 
to Joshua and all of Israel (Josh. 10:36-39). Other cities ap- 
pearing in the concluding list (ch. 12) were captured, accord- 
ing to Judges (1:16-17, 22-26), by individual tribes: Arad by 
the Kenites, Hormah by Simeon, and Beth-El by the house of 
Joseph. Judges 1:4 ff. describes a separate campaign launched 
by Judah against Jerusalem via Bezek and from there to the 
Judean hills, which concludes with the words “and he drove 
out the inhabitants of the hill-country; for he could not drive 
out the inhabitants of the valley, because they had chariots 
of iron” (1:19). 

Among the modern scholars, G.E. Wright prefers the tra- 
dition in the Book of Joshua because it presents a total view- 
point in comparison with the fragmentary contradictory data 
of Judges 1; the progress of the conquest is logical both circum- 
stantially and topographically, and archaeological investiga- 
tions, particularly in the mounds of the plains, have disclosed 
ruins dating from the 13" century B.c.E., ie., the period of 
Joshua. However, it is impossible to deduce from the ruins of 
a city whether the destruction was accomplished by individual 
tribes or as part of a unified campaign of conquest. Nor can 
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the ruins be dated with absolute certainty, so that one cannot 
rule out the possibility that some towns, such as Lachish, con- 
tinued to exist until the beginning of the 12 century B.c.£. 
While it is clear that the editor of the Book of Joshua orga- 
nized the chapters in logical topographical fashion, this does 
not necessarily indicate that the events themselves occurred 
in this same order. Other scholars, such as W.E. Albright, as- 
sociate the stories of the conquest with the various waves of 
immigration by different tribes; in his opinion archaeological 
findings prove the basic historicity of the stories. While the 
date of Jericho's destruction has not been established with cer- 
tainty, it is clear that its great decline preceded the period of 
Joshua. A more complicated problem has arisen in the exca- 
vation of *Ai (et-Tell); it is clear that a large city existed there 
in the early Canaanite period and was destroyed about 1,000 
years before Joshua's time. Albright assumes that there was a 
confusion between the stories of Ai and Beth-El (Josh. 8:17; 
cf. 8:9, 12). A. Vincent conjectures that the men of *Beth-El 
temporarily defended themselves in the destroyed city of Ai; 
others doubt the identification of Ai with et-Tell - but all these 
are tenuous guesses. Only the destruction of Beth-El, Lachish, 
Eglon (Tell el-Hesi), Debir (Tell Beit Mirsim?), and Hazor can 
be dated approximately to the 13" century B.C.E. 

Various scholars assume that some of the stories in the 
Book of Joshua are only etiological legends created in order 
to explain the existence of outstanding objects in the land- 
scape, as is evident in the emphatic reference to the existence 
of these objects “unto this very day” at the end of each section, 
e.g., the stones in the midst of the Jordan (4:9), the house of 
*Rahab in Jericho (6:25), the heap of stones in the valley of 
*Achor (7:26), the mound of ruins known as Ai (8:2-8), the 
heap of stones at the conjectured gate of the city (8:29), the in- 
ferior condition of the Gibeonites (9:27), and the great stones 
by the mouth of the cave in Makkedah (10:27). A. Alt and M. 
Noth view most of these stories as purely etiological legends 
and believe that only the stories about the wars of Gibeon and 
the waters of Merom have an historical basis. The Gibeonite 
war was apparently associated with Joshua, since he became, 
in the course of time, the central figure in the stories of the 
conquest, a result of this decisive victory in the center of the 
country. In the light of archaeological excavations, one can- 
not doubt the conquest of the southern cities. Libnah, Lach- 
ish, Eglon, and Makkedah were neighboring cities on the plain 
which evidently fell to the families of Judah at the end of the 
13" or the beginning of the 12" century B.c.£. Hebron and 
Debir were conquered at about the same time by the families 
of Caleb and Kenaz. The battle of the waters of Merom un- 
doubtedly reflects an historical event, but it should be associ- 
ated only with the tribes of Galilee. 


The Division of the Land Among the Tribes and the 
Establishment of Cities of Refuge and the Cities of the 
Levites (chs. 13-21) 

These chapters constitute the richest collection of geographi- 
cal source material in the Bible. They include “the remaining 
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land” which was not conquered by the Israelite tribes (13:1-6); 
a description of the portions of Reuben and Gad, whose lands 
lay east of the Jordan (13:7-32); and after an introduction (ch. 
14), a description of the lands of Judah (ch. 15), Ephraim (ch. 
16), and Manasseh (ch. 17), with introductory and closing re- 
marks which pertain exclusively to the households of Joseph 
(17:1-4; 14-18). The last seven tribes are apportioned their 
lands by casting lots at Shiloh before the Lord (18:1-10; 19:51): 
Benjamin (18:11-28), Simeon (19:1-9), Zebulun (19:10-16), Is- 
sachar (19:17-23), Asher (19:24-31), Naphtali (19:32-39), and 
Dan (19:40-48). The catalog ends with an enumeration of 
the cities of refuge (ch. 20) and of the 48 cities of the Levites, 
which were given to them as an inheritance by the 12 tribes 
of Israel (ch. 21). 

Most scholars now generally agree that this is a collec- 
tion of geographical and administrative documents dating 
from various periods which were gathered together in order 
to describe the inheritances of the tribes. One can differenti- 
ate among the following documents: 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE “REMAINING LAND” (13:1-6). The 
editor made use of the document in order to introduce the 
subject of the land which is to be inherited and divided among 
the tribes. In fact, this is a document completing the bound- 
aries of the tribes and describing those regions of the land of 
Canaan (cf. Num. 34) which “remained” and were not settled 
by the Israelite tribes, e.g., all the Philistine provinces from 
the Egyptian border to north of Ekron; the Phoenician-Sido- 
nian coastal area, from Misrephoth (-Maim, or reading Mis- 
rephoth-Miyyam) on the west to the Amorite border in the 
northern area of Lebanon; and all of Lebanon and the valley 
of the Lebanese from Baal-Gad at the foot of Mount Hermon 
to the Lebo-Hamath at the northern limit of Canaan (cf. Num. 
34:8; Judg. 3:3). 


THE BOUNDARIES OF THE *TRIBES. A. Alt distinguished 
two separate documents, different in type and in date, describ- 
ing the territories of the tribes, the tribal boundaries, and the 
lists of towns. The boundary descriptions consist of a series 
of consecutive border points on the four corners of the tribal 
territory. M. Noth showed, through a comparison of parallel 
sections in the documents, that the original document only 
enumerated the border points, the connecting verbs between 
points being added at a later period. The list of boundaries in- 
cludes the following sections: Judah (15:1-12), the house of Jo- 
seph (16:1-3), Ephraim (16:5-8), Manasseh (17:7-10), Benjamin 
(18:12-20), Zebulun (19:10-14), Asher (19:25-29), and Naphtali 
(19:33-34). The document therefore contains only the bound- 
aries of seven tribes (Ephraim and Manasseh are included in 
the house of Joseph); the others —- Simeon, Issachar, Dan, and 
the tribes east of the Jordan - are missing. Noth attempted to 
prove that the lists of towns belonging to Issachar, Reuben, 
and Gad are the original boundary descriptions in which the 
connecting verbs are missing; but there would not seem to be 
any basis for this theory. The descriptions vary in detail; they 
are more specific in the case of the southern tribes and briefer 
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for the northern tribes. The most detailed description is that 
of the boundary between Judah and Benjamin in the area of 
Jebus (= Jerusalem; 15:8; 18:16), which ran south of the city, an 
integral part of the area of Benjamin. 

On the basis of the detailed description of the border in 
the Jerusalem area, Albright and others hold that the list does 
not predate the time of David, who captured Jerusalem. Alt 
surmises that the list predates the monarchy and comprises 
both the actual situation and the theoretical Israelite claims 
to territories still held by the Canaanites (similarly to Judg. 
1:27-35). S. Mowinckel, on the other hand, claims that one can- 
not conceive of a union of tribes, which would include both 
Israel and Judah, in the period of the Judges. None of these 
hypotheses has taken the connection between the list of tribal 
boundaries and the borders of the land of Canaan into con- 
sideration (Num. 34) — the southern border of Judah is none 
other than the southern border of Canaan (Josh. 15:2-4; Num. 
34:3-5), and as the Jordan is the eastern border of Canaan, it 
serves as the boundary of the tribes which have no portion 
east of the Jordan. It therefore seems that the list did not in- 
clude Judah (its northern boundary is the southern boundary 
of Benjamin, and its remaining - theoretical - boundaries are 
the borders of Canaan) and that it originated in the alliance of 
the six tribes of the hill-country of Ephraim and Galilee (cf. 
Judg. 1:27-35; 5:14-18; 6:35). These, then, are the tribes of Israel 
(as opposed to Judah) as they appear at the beginning of the 
monarchial period. It would seem that these boundaries were 
established by the league of tribes whose center was Shiloh 
(18:8; 19:51) and that the original document included detailed 
descriptions of the boundary points. It was the Judahite edi- 
tor who shortened them to their present form. Therefore, no 
chronological and substantive conclusions can be drawn from 
the more detailed bits of boundary description. 


THE TOWN Lists. Alt was the first to identify the list of the 
Judean cities in chapter 15 as a list of the 12 regions of the king- 
dom of Judah. In his opinion the list included the Judahite cit- 
ies (15:21-62), arranged in geographical groupings in the south, 
the lowland, the hill region, and the wilderness, together with 
the district of *Beth-Lehem, which is preserved only in the 
Septuagint (v. 59), and the towns of Benjamin (18:21-28) and 
of Dan (19:41-46). In view of the enlarged territory of the 
kingdom as reflected in this regional list, Alt dated it to the 
reign of Josiah. Alt’s basic assumption has been accepted by 
many scholars, but with some modifications. FM. Cross and 
G.E. Wright are opposed to the inclusion of the towns of Dan 
in the list; they believe that the list dates from the time of *Je- 
hoshaphat (11 Chron. 17:2) and includes the region of Beth-El, 
which was conquered in the time of his grandfather, *Abijah 
(11 Chron. 13:19). However, from the days of Abijah to those 
of Jehoshaphat territorial changes occurred in the boundar- 
ies of Judah and Israel (1 Kings 15:17-22). It therefore appears 
that only the southern group of Benjaminite cities (18:25-28) 
belongs to the list of the regions of Judah, while the northern 
group (18:21-24) comprises the towns of Benjamin, which be- 
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longed to the kingdom of Israel. In this form, a description of 
Judah does, in fact, reflect the age of Jehoshaphat or Uzziah 
rather than that of Josiah. The remainder of the town lists are 
apparently associated with the regional division of the north- 
ern kingdom of Israel as it crystallized from the time of *Solo- 
mon (1 Kings 4:7-12). The absence of city lists for the tribes of 
Ephraim and Manasseh suggested to Alt that the lists of the 
cities of the tribes of Galilee are derived from a description of 
the Assyrian province of *Megiddo, which was formed in the 
days of *Tiglath-Pileser 111 and comprised these regions. 


CITIES OF REFUGE (CH. 20). The list of the cities of refuge 
is associated with the ancient law of blood vengeance and the 
establishment of places of sanctuary for the accidental man- 
slayer (Deut. 4:41-43; 19:1-13). Three cities of refuge were es- 
tablished east of the Jordan River (Bezer, Ramoth-Gilead, and 
Golan; cf. Deut. 4:43) and three west of the Jordan (Kedesh, 
Shechem, and Hebron). The formulation of the law apparently 
belongs to the conjectured p source with additions from the 
P document, but there is no evidence for the establishment of 
these sacred sites during the period of Josiah or the Babylo- 
nian Exile. More likely is the view of I. Lohr and Y. Kaufmann 
that the list is early and belongs to the period of the Judges or 
of the united kingdom. 


The Levite Cities (ch. 21) 

The list of the *levitical cities concludes the collection of geo- 
graphical documents in the Book of Joshua. S. Klein and Al- 
bright have shown that the composition of the list indicates 
that it dates from the united kingdom. Based on the parallel 
version in 1 Chronicles 6:39-66, Albright reconstructed an 
original version consisting of 48 cities - four in each tribe 
(see Num. 35:1—8; Josh. 21:41). Alt showed that the list con- 
sists mainly of cities in the border areas and the Canaanite re- 
gions; B. Mazar suggested the identification of them as centers 
of administration to which levite families from Judah, loyal 
to the house of David, were appointed “for all the business of 
the Lord and for the service of the king” (1 Chron. 26:30-32). 
It is thus understandable why the levite families were ex- 
pelled from their towns in the kingdom of Israel during the 
reign of Jeroboam and were resettled in Judah by Rehoboam 
(11 Chron. 11:13-14). 


The Concluding Chapters (22-24) 

These chapters include the negotiations with the Transjorda- 
nian tribes concerning the altar in the region of the Jordan 
(ch. 22), Joshua’s concluding address (ch. 23), the covenant 
in Shechem (24:1-20), the death of Joshua and of Eleazar the 
Priest, and the transfer of Joseph's bones and their burial in 
Shechem (24:29-33). 


Construction of the Altar in the Region of the Jordan 

The introduction (22:1-8), which evidently belongs mainly to 
the supposed D source, associates the construction of the altar 
with the period of the return of the Transjordanian tribes from 
the wars of conquest in the land of Canaan. ‘The story itself 
(22:9-34) belongs mainly to the P source. The Transjordanian 
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tribes - apparently, at first only Reuben and Gad (22:25, 33, 
34) — build an altar “in the forefront of the land of Canaan, in 
the region about the Jordan, on the side that pertains to the 
children of Israel” (22:11). This arouses the suspicions of the 
Israelites gathered at Shiloh who consequently send a delega- 
tion to Gilead. In response, the Transjordanian tribes state 
that it is not their intent to rebel against the Lord, but rather 
that the altar was constructed as a witness to the tie between 
them and the remaining tribes; they feared that future gener- 
ations should say that they had no part in the worship of the 
Lord since they did not dwell in the land of Canaan. There is 
hardly a basis for the theory that this is a later tradition which 
belongs to the period of the unification of the cult. It refers 
rather to the fear of the Transjordanian tribes, who live out- 
side the land of Canaan (Num. 34), and to the boundaries of 
the tribes (see above). 


JOSHUA'S FINAL ADDRESS AND THE SIGNING OF THE CON- 
VENANT IN SHECHEM. Most scholars see a redundancy in 
chapters 23-24; they associate chapter 23 with the p source and 
the Shechem covenant (ch. 24) with an earlier source (accord- 
ing to some, the E document). Alt and Noth hold that the cov- 
enant of Shechem was connected from the beginning with the 
historical figure of Joshua, through whom the Sinai covenant 
was extended to include the tribes who lived in Canaan and 
had not originally participated in it. The covenant of Shechem 
is the appropriate conclusion to the Book of Joshua and the 
zenith of Joshua’s accomplishments. It is therefore possible to 
assume, according to Alt, that “the victor in battle against the 
Canaanites, and the judge of disputes among the tribes, is also 
the man who, in the dawn of Israel’s existence, set it upon the 
firm foundation of its history by uniting it about a new sanc- 
tuary of the Lord in the heart of the land” 


[Yohanan Aharoni] 
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JOSHUA (Jesus), SON OF SAPPHAS, patriot leader at the 
outset of the first revolt against Rome. When, after the defeat 
of *Cestius Gallus in the late summer of 66 c.E£., the Jewish 
defense forces were reorganized, Joshua, together with Eleazar 
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son of Neus (Ananias?), was appointed to the command of 
Idumea, with *Niger the Perean serving under him. Accord- 
ing to Josephus, Joshua was one of the “chief priests,” which 
possibly may only mean that he belonged to one of the fami- 
lies from which high priests were chosen, since this name is 
not found in any of the lists of high priests. Nothing further 
is known of him. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Wars, 2:566; Schuerer, Hist, 250; Klaus- 


ner, Bayit Sheni, 5 (1951’), 163. 
[Edna Elazary] 


JOSHUA (Jesus), SON OF SETH, high priest during the 
reign of Archelaus (4 B.c.E.-6 C.E.), Herod’s son. Joshua, 
preceded by Eleazar the son of Boethus, was the second high 
priest to be appointed by Archelaus, but nothing further is 
known of him (Jos., Ant., 17:341). His father’s (or family’s) 
name (Zeé) is reminiscent of that of a subsequent high priest, 
Ananus, the son of Seth (Ze0, Xe61; ibid., 18:26), and it is pos- 
sible that both were of the same family. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schuerer, Gesch, 2 (1907*), 270, no. 9; Klaus- 


ner, Bayit Sheni, 4 (19507), 179. 
[Isaiah Gafni] 


JOSHUA BEN ABRAHAM MAIMUNI (1310-1355), nagid 
of Egyptian Jewry who lived in Cairo. Joshua was the third 
son of *Abraham b. David Maimuni. His brother Moses was 
probably nagid of Egyptian Jewry before him. He was a re- 
spected scholar, and his responsa on religious and halakhic 
questions are quoted by such prominent halakhic authori- 
ties of the 16 century as *David b. Solomon ibn Abi Zimra 
and Joseph *Caro. The majority of his extant responsa were 
answers to questions asked by the Jews of Yemen. Most of 
them deal with the subjects of prayer and ritual. Joshua’s an- 
swers are generally based on the Mishneh Torah of his ances- 
tor *Maimonides. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Freimann, in: Kobez al Jad, 13 (1939), 75-113; 
Ashtor, Toledot, 1 (1944), 230f., 298-300; Goitein, in: Tarbiz, 34 


(1964/65), 255. 
[Eliyahu Ashtor] 


JOSHUA BEN DAMNAL, high priest in 62-63 c.g. Joshua 
was appointed to succeed *Anan b. Anan after the latter had 
been deposed by Agrippa 11 at the request of Albinus, be- 
cause of the execution of James, brother of Jesus (cf. Jos., 
Ant., 20:200-3). These were the days immediately preceding 
the Roman War when the anarchy which prevailed in Jeru- 
salem began to assume major proportions. The high priest- 
hood ceased to be a purely religious office, becoming more 
and more a position of power contested among influential 
members of the priestly families, of whom Joshua b. Damnai 
was one. When the high priesthood was taken from him and 
given to *Joshua b. Gamla, street fighting broke out between 
their followers (Jos., Ant., 20:213). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Klausner, Bayit Sheni, 5 (19517), 22-23. 
[Abraham Schalit] 
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JOSHUA BEN ELIJAH HA-LEVI, collector and final editor 
of Judah Halevi’s divan (Oxford, Bodl. Ms. No. 1971). Joshua 
lived, at the latest, in the 15" century, and was probably of Ye- 
menite origin. From his Arabic preface to the Oxford divan 
(Ms. No. 1971 formerly in the possession of S.D. Luzzatto) it 
is learned, among other things, that three scholars, Hiyya al- 
Dayyan, David b. Maimun, and Ibn al-Kash, had preceded 
Joshua in collecting Judah Halevi’s poems. Joshua states that 
he has employed for his divan all the previous collections, and 
in particular the first one, by the Maghrebi Hiyya, introduc- 
ing the “improvements” of the two other compilations; as is 
usual in similar Arabic collections, he follows the alphabetical 
order of the rhymes, dividing the materials into three parts 
(monorhymed compositions, strophic poems and letters, and 
rhymed prose), with an Arabic introduction. Moreover, Joshua 
mentions his collection of Abraham Ibn Ezra’s poems, which 
is the divan of Ibn Ezra now available in an edition by Egers 
(see bibl., Ms. Berlin, 1233). The name of the earlier collector 
of Ibn Ezra’s divan is not known because the part of the Arabic 
preface in which Joshua must have mentioned him is missing. 
It is not excluded that Joshua may be identical with the author 
of an Arabic grammatical work of which only a small frag- 
ment has been preserved (A. Harkavy, Zikkaron la-Rishonim 
ve-gam la-Aharonim, 1 (1879), 114). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.D. Luzzatto (ed.), Judah Halevi, Betulat 
Bat Yehudah (1840), 15f.; A. Geiger, Divan des Castiliers... (1851), 
167-75 (Ar. and Ger. translation); J. Egers, Diwan des Abraham Ibn 
Ezra (1836), 15-20 (Ar. and with Ger. translation); J.H. Schirmann, 
in: YMHSI, 2 (1936), 125. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C.B. Starkova, in: 
xxv Intern. Cong. of Orient. (1960), 1-13; J. Yahalom and I. Benabu, 
in: Tarbiz, 54 (1985), 246-7; J. Yahalom, in: Peamim, 46-47 (1991), 
55-74; idem, in: MEAH, 44:2 (1995), 23-45; E. Fleischer, in: Asufot, 5 
(1991), 103-81; Schirmann-Fleischer, The History of Hebrew Poetry in 
Muslim Spain (1995), 81-90 (Heb.). 
[Jefim (Hayyim) Schirmann / Angel Sdenz-Badillos (2"4 ed.)] 


JOSHUA BEN GAMLA (d. 69/70 c.£.), a high priest in the 
last years of the Second Temple. Joshua was married to one of 
the wealthiest women of Jerusalem, *Martha, daughter of Bo- 
ethus (Yev. 6:4; ibid., 61a; Yoma 18a and Tos. ibid.; Git. 56a). He 
is apparently to be identified with the Joshua b. Gamaliel re- 
ferred to by Josephus (Ant., 20:213) as a high priest appointed 
by *Agrippa 11. In common with the high priests at the end of 
the Second Temple period Joshua, too, was appointed to of- 
fice because of his wealth. Although most of the others were 
deprecated in rabbinic literature, Joshua was singled out for 
praise for his establishing a universal system of education af- 
ter all previous attempts failed. He evolved a system whereby 
“teachers of young children be appointed in each district and 
each town,’ whereas previously they were to be found only in 
Jerusalem. In addition he laid down sound pedagogical prin- 
ciples. Because of this, it was said of him: “Truly, the name 
of that man is blessed... since but for him the Torah would 
have been forgotten in Israel” (BB 21a). Some scholars deny 
the historicity of this story, maintaining that the establish- 
ment of the schools was wrongly attributed to Joshua by later 
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writers. However, Klausner affirms its historical accuracy. The 
Mishnah also mentions an improvement made by Joshua in 
the Temple appurtenances. He substituted for the boxwood 
casket from which the lots were drawn for the scapegoat on the 
Day of Atonement one of gold, “and his memory was there- 
fore kept in honor” (Yoma 3:9). 

Josephus, who describes Joshua as his intimate friend 
(Life, 204), says he was one of the most vehement opponents 
of the extremist Zealots at the time of the Roman War (Wars, 
4:160). He cites the speech made by Joshua (apparently son 
of Gamla), the high priest, to the Idumeans who had been in- 
vited by the Zealots to assist them against their enemies. He 
tried unsuccessfully to influence them to desist from this step 
(ibid., 238ff.). After the Idumeans entered Jerusalem, they put 
him to death, together with other opponents of the Zealots 
(ibid., 316). Josephus praises him greatly, saying of him that 
“he stood far above the rest” (ibid., 322). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Graetz, Hist, 2 (1893), 249, 277-8, 294-6; 
Schuerer, Gesch, 1 (1901*), 584, 618; 2 (1907*), 273, 494; Klausner, 
Bayit Sheni, 3 (19507), 176-73 5 (19517), 22-24; N. Morris, The Jewish 
School... (1937), index. 

[Zvi Kaplan] 


JOSHUA BEN HANANIAH (first and second centuries 
C.E.), tanna, one of the five disciples of *Johanan b. Zakkai’s 
inner circle (Avot 2:8), and the primary teacher of *Akiva. 
Joshua (together with *Eliezer ben Hyrcanus) served as the 
bridge between the earlier (pre-destruction) and later (post- 
destruction) periods of tannaitic tradition. Hundreds of state- 
ments in halakhah and aggadah are ascribed to him in both 
the Mishnah and the Tosefta, distributed fairly evenly over 
five of the six sedarim, with a slightly smaller presence of his 
teachings in seder Nezikin. In the eyes of later storytellers, the 
period of the tannaim was a heroic age, and even the slight- 
est scrap of information about the least of the tannaim can 
develop in the later aggadah into a tale of epic proportions. 
In the case of truly significant and heroic figures, like Joshua, 
this process of literary expansion and elaboration is inevi- 
table. Since the narrative traditions in which Joshua eventually 
played a leading role developed over a period of centuries, it 
is essential to distinguish between the earlier forms of these 
traditions, found in the tannaitic sources themselves, and later 
developments found only in the Talmudim and the amoraic 
Midrashim. At the same time, the tannaitic traditions them- 
selves are not necessarily free of redactional bias, and must 
be critically evaluated before using them to reconstruct the 
life and career of Joshua. 

For example, the Mishnah of Rosh Ha-Shanah (2:8-9) 
tells the story of a conflict between Joshua and *Gamaliel of 
Jabneh, in which Joshua reportedly challenged Gamaliel’s 
authority to fix the Jewish calendar, and so to determine the 
precise dates of the Jewish holidays. (RH 2:8-9). According 
to this tradition, on one occasion Gamaliel, as head of the 
rabbinic court, accepted the testimony of two witnesses, who 
claimed to have seen the new moon, and on the basis of their 
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testimony Gamaliel fixed the date for the Day of Atonement. 
Joshua had reason to view this testimony as suspect and un- 
reliable and was at first unwilling to accept Gamaliel’s ruling. 
Gamaliel, asserting his authority as nasi, commanded Joshua 
to appear before him with his “staff and money on the Day 
of Atonement according to your reckoning.” After Akiva’s at- 
tempt to persuade Joshua to accept Gamaliel’s ruling in this 
matter failed, *Dosa b. Harkinus told Joshua: “If we question 
the rulings of Rabban Gamaliel’s court, we would have to ques- 
tion the rulings of every court, all the way back to the time of 
Moses.” The argument that the authority of the nasi takes pre- 
cedence over all doubts - even legitimate doubts - concern- 
ing the truth of his rulings finally convinced Joshua. When 
Joshua appeared before Gamaliel, “Gamaliel rose and kissed 
Joshua on his head, saying: ‘Come in peace, my master and 
my pupil - my master in wisdom, and my pupil, in that you 
accepted my words:” On one level this tradition deals with the 
tension between the authority of duly constituted communal 
authority and the autonomy of wisdom. On another level it 
describes a very human drama involving arrogance and con- 
descension, pride and submission. As one of the most promi- 
nent narratives found in the Mishnah, the story also provides 
a theoretical justification for the preeminent authority of R. 
Judah ha-Nasi himself - both personally, as grandson of Ga- 
maliel and as inheritor of his role as nasi, and for the Mishnah 
which he redacted and in which this story appears. All of these 
factors no doubt influenced the way in which this story is told 
in Mishnah Rosh Ha-Shanah, and must be taken into account 
when evaluating its worth as historical evidence concerning 
events which reportedly occurred three generations earlier. 
Another stage in the aggadic saga of the ongoing conflict 
between Joshua and Gamaliel is found only in later amoraic 
traditions (TJ, Ber. 4:1, 7c—-d, Taan. 4:1, 77d; TB, Ber. 27b—28a). 
This tradition concerns a dispute - ascribed in these sources 
to Joshua and Gamaliel - over the question whether the eve- 
ning prayer is obligatory or optional. While there is no clear 
evidence that Joshua and Gamaliel ever actually disagreed over 
this rather minor point of law, the Talmudim describe in detail 
the dramatic events surrounding this dispute, including the 
eventual removal of Gamaliel from the office of nasi. Accord- 
ing to the Jerusalem Talmud, Gamaliel, upon discovering in- 
advertently that Joshua disagreed with his view on this matter, 
arranged for the question to be raised in public the following 
day, whereupon he deliberately attempted to provoke Joshua 
into contradicting him is front of all the sages and students. 
Despite repeated taunting, Joshua refused to contradict him 
in public, and so Gamaliel continued humiliating Joshua in 
public, until the sages finally were forced to depose Gamaliel, 
and to appoint another sage in his place. After seeing that his 
arrogant abuse of authority had undermined his position as 
nasi, Gamaliel decided to go around to all those whom he 
had offended, in order to appease them. When he arrived at 
Joshua’s house Gamaliel was shocked to find Joshua making 
needles, from which labor he apparently supported himself. 
In response to Gamaliel’s expression of surprise, Joshua ex- 
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claimed: “Woe to the generation that has you for its leader,’ 
thereby expressing his contempt for an aristocratic leader- 
ship which is so removed from the ordinary existence of the 
common people that it is totally unaware of the physical and 
economic conditions under which they must live. Before ad- 
dressing the question of the historical reliability of this late tra- 
dition, it should be noted that the redactional tendencies of the 
amoraic continuation of this tannaitic story are totally at odds 
with the original story as found in Mishnah Rosh Ha-Shanah. 
Rather than justifying the authority of the nasi, the amoraic 
tradition shows how the irresponsible and arrogant abuse of 
the office of the nasi actually undermines the nasi’s very right 
to hold his office and to exercise its authority. This story in the 
Jerusalem Talmud is told from the perspective of sages who 
apparently feel that they have suffered mistreatment and hu- 
miliation at the hands of a leadership which, while legitimately 
possessing office and authority, exercises that authority in 
an illegitimate and unjustifiable fashion. While this aggadah 
could reflect a different historical perspective on the life and 
times of Joshua and Gamaliel of Jabneh, it is more likely that 
it is symptomatic of the problematic relations between the 
sages and the person and institution of the nasi characteristic 
of a far later period. The expansion and elaboration of these 
events in the Babylonian Talmud (Ber. 27b-28a; Bekh. 36a) are 
largely consistent with the redactional tendencies found in the 
Jerusalem Talmud. It would therefore be fair to say that any 
attempt to use these later amoraic traditions in order to de- 
scribe the social or political tensions which may have existed 
among the rabbinic leadership (Joshua and Gamaliel) in the 
newly established center of Jabneh shortly after the destruc- 
tion of the Temple would probably be misguided. 

Similar care must certainly be taken when examining 
historical aggadot for which little or no evidence can be ad- 
duced from tannaitic sources. For example, as a close disci- 
ple of *Johanan b. Zakkai, Joshua reportedly plays a central 
role (together with Eliezer ben Hyrcanus) in the events sur- 
rounding Johanan’s dramatic and fateful escape from besieged 
Jerusalem. According to this story, which has reached us in 
several different versions (TB Git. 56a, Lam. R. 1:5, 31, ARN’ 
4, ARN’ 6), Joshua and Eliezer carried Johanan b. Zakkai out 
of Jerusalem in a coffin so that their master might meet with 
Vespasian. According to one of them (Lam. R.), Joshua and 
Eliezer were even sent back into the city to help bring out 
R. Zadok. Since, however, “in Tannaitic sources we find not 
the slightest reference to an escape” (Neusner, Development 
of a Legend, 228), and in fact all the traditions concerning 
this episode are late amoraic (TB Git. 56a, Lam. R.) or post- 
amoraic (ARN), it would probably be ill advised to use this or 
other similar “events” in order to draw historical conclusions 
concerning Joshua’s attitude toward the Roman conquest of 
Judea, or toward the policies of various Jewish factions dur- 
ing the struggle. The same must be said about Joshua's role in 
the dispute over the “oven of Akhnai” (TB, BM 59b). Accord- 
ing to this aggadah, Joshua boldly articulated and defended 
the principles of the autonomy of rabbinic legal reasoning and 
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majority rule, in opposition to the repeated attempts of Eliezer 
to circumvent the decisions of an earthly court by an appeal 
to divine authority in the form of a heavenly voice. The tan- 
naitic sources themselves, however, make no mention of any 
dramatic or supernatural events surrounding this dispute, 
nor is Joshua mentioned by name as playing any special role 
in it (cf. Kelim 5:10, Eduyot 7:7, Tosefta Eduyot 2:1; cf. TJ, MK 
3:1, 81d). While no one can dispute the dramatic power and 
theological significance of the later versions of this story, it is 
also true that they almost certainly reflect the synthetic liter- 
ary activity of many generations of scholars, and so cannot be 
used as evidence for history of the early tannaitic period or 
the personal biography of R. Joshua. 

Various other legends developed around the figure of 
Rabbi Joshua, many of them also rooted to some degree in 
early tannaitic sources. For example, in Avot Johanan b. Zak- 
kai praises Joshua, saying: “Happy is she who bore him” (Avot 
2:8). A later aggadah reports that, when Joshua was still an in- 
fant, his mother used to bring him to the synagogue so that 
“his ears might become accustomed to the words of Torah” 
(TJ, Yev. 1:6, 3a). According to Ma’as. Sh. 5:9 Joshua was a Lev- 
ite. A later tradition describes him as having actually served as 
a chorister in the Temple (Ar. 11b). According to the Tosefta 
(Sanh. 13:2) Joshua held that “pious gentiles have a share in the 
world to come,’ while Eliezer denied them any such reward. 
Later Midrashim ascribe to Joshua a positive attitude toward 
the acceptance of proselytes, while Eliezer was described as 
harsh and unreceptive (Gen. R. 70:5; Eccles. R. 1:8; 4; cf. TB, 
AZ 17a), thus paralleling somewhat the stereotypical opposi- 
tion between Hillel and Shammai found in other late aggadot. 
It is reported in Nega’im (14:13) that the people of Alexandria 
once asked Joshua a certain question in halakhah. According 
to the Babylonian Talmud (Nid. 69b-70a) they asked him no 
fewer than 12 questions: 3 in halakhah, 3 in aggadah, 3 in prac- 
tical matters, and 3 questions of borut (understood by Rashi 
as “silly questions,’ but interpreted by Lieberman to mean idle 
theoretical questions characteristic of Hellenistic rhetorical 
education). In line with his leading role in the Jewish com- 
munity, Joshua may indeed have participated in a number of 
official missions. The later aggadah describes Joshua as having 
engaged on such occasions in discussions on both theologi- 
cal and quasi-scientific matters with eminent non-Jews, no- 
tably the emperor Hadrian and the “elders” of Athens (Bekh. 
8b; cf. Ein Yaakov ad loc.). Similarly his discussions with the 
Roman emperor are described in the Babylonian Talmud 
(Hul. 59b-60a) and Palestinian Midrashim (see *Hadrian in 
aggadah). Finally, according to the testimony of the Tosefta 
(Hag. 2:2, and cf. 2:6), Joshua served as the primary teacher of 
Akiva in matters of esoteric speculation, transmitting to him 
the traditions of the merkavah which he had received from 
Johanan b. Zakkai, though here also Joshua's role in this tradi- 
tion expanded significantly with the passage of time (Neusner, 
Development of a Legend, 247-52). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Podro, The Last Pharisee, The Life and 
Times of Rabbi Joshua ben Hananiah (1959); L. Finkelstein, Akiba 
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(19627), index; A. Lewisohn, in: Bikkurim (1864), 26-35; Bacher, 
Tann; Halevy, Dorot, 1, Vol. 5, 307-18; S. Lieberman, Greek in Jew- 
ish Palestine (1942), 16-19; Alon, Mehkarim, 2 (1958), 250-2; Epstein, 
Tannaim, 59-65; Z. Vilnay, Mazzevot Kodesh be-Erez Yisrael (1963), 
362-3; J. Neusner, Development of a Legend: Studies on the Traditions 
Concerning Yohanan Ben Zakkai (Studia Post-Biblica, vol. 16), (1970); 
S. Lieberman, in: The Jewish Expression, ed. J. Golden (1976), 119f.; 
M. Kister, in: Tarbiz, 67 (1998), 483-529. 


[Stephen G. Wald (24 ed.)] 


JOSHUA BEN HYRCANUS (beginning of the second cen- 
tury C.E.), tanna. He is only once mentioned in the Mishnah 
(Sot. 5:5) expounding that Job served the Lord from love (not 
from fear). For this aggadic teaching he is praised by *Joshua 
b. Hananiah, who calls him the pupil of the pupil of *Johanan 
b. Zakkai, referring most probably to *Akiva (see Rashi, Sot. 
27b; but see Maimonides, in his Mishnah commentary). Since 
this saying starts with the formula, “On that day,’ which often 
refers to the day on which *Eleazar b. Azariah was installed 
as a member of the Sanhedrin (Epstein, Tannaim, 424), it is 
assumed that Joshua was a member of the Sanhedrin in *Jab- 
neh at that period. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 623. 


JOSHUA BEN KORHA (middle of the second century c.£.), 
tanna. He is quoted four times in the Mishnah. In two of these 
cases (Ber. 2:2, Ned. 3:11) his statements have an aggadic char- 
acter, and in two others (RH 4:4, San. 7:5) they are of a more 
halakhic nature. He is quoted dozens of times in the Tosefta 
and in the tannaitic midrashim, and here also his statements 
divide fairly evenly between halakhah and aggadah. He is of- 
ten quoted together with students of Rabbi Akiva, and in 
one passage (Sifra, Shemini, parsh. 8:8) he discusses the im- 
purity of drinks with R. Judah at length. He transmits two 
halakhot in the name of *Eleazar b. Azariah (Tosef., Kelim, 
BB 2:6; Neg. 7:3), and in the Jerusalem Talmud Rabbi Johanan 
relates a story connecting Joshua with *Johanan b. Nuri (Ty, 
Kil. 4:4, 29b). He favored compromise in legal suits, rather 
than the strict application of judicial rulings, since the judge 
is thereby able to effect both truth and peace at the same time 
(Tosef., Sanh. 1:3). He laid down the rule (later accepted; cf. 
Av. Zar. 7a and Maim. Yad, Mamrim, 1:5) that when the sages 
differed over a matter of law, one follows the more stringent 
view with regard to biblical injunctions and the more lenient 
view with regard to rabbinic injunctions (Tosef., Eduy. 1:5). 
His testimony on the situation that prevailed in Erez Israel in 
the aftermath of the Bar Kokhba war is instructive: “Joshua 
b. Korha said: We were once sitting among the trees when 
the wind blew and knocked the leaves against each other. We 
got up and ran, saying: Woe unto us! Perhaps the cavalry will 
overtake us; after a time we looked back and saw that no one 
was there, and we sat in our places and wept, saying: Woe 
unto us for whom the verse has been fulfilled [Lev. 26:36]: 
and the sound of a driven leaf shall chase them ...” (Sifra, Be- 
Hukkotai 7:4). 
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The later aggadah describes him as sitting together with 
the nasi, *Simeon b. Gamaliel, while the latter’s son, *Judah 
ha-Nasi, sat on the ground before them (Bm 84b; Mid. Ps. to 
1:8). According to the Talmud, Joshua lived to an exception- 
ally advanced age (which he attributed to the fact that he never 
looked into the face of a wicked man) and blessed Judah ha- 
Nasi that he should attain to half his age (Meg. 28a). Accord- 
ing to a late aggadah he sired a son at the age of 100 and played 
with him in a spirit of abandon (“as though he had become 
crazy”; Mid. Ps. to 92:13). In a talmudic aggadah he referred 
to his pupil, *Eleazar b. Simeon, as “vinegar son of wine” for 
serving as a police officer under the Roman government (TJ, 
Maas. 3:8, 50d; BM 83b; PdRK 92a), since, according to this 
tradition, Joshua was opposed to all collaboration with the 
Romans, even in the apprehension of criminals. In post-tal- 
mudic aggadic tradition he is described as roundly castigat- 
ing the sectarians (possibly Judeo-Christians; ARN” 3) with 
whom, as well as with non-Jews, he engaged in disputations 
(see Lev. R. 4:6; et al.). An aggadah in the Babylonian Talmud 
(Shab. 152a) reports an interchange between Joshua and a cer- 
tain eunuch, in which the eunuch tries to ridicule Joshua’ al- 
leged baldness (a play on Joshua's name: Korha = baldhead). 
Joshua, of course, gets the upper hand in this exchange. For 
other late associations between the name Korha and baldness, 
see: Arukh s.v. qrh; in the name of Gershom b. Judah, Rashi 
to Bek. 58a, and Tosafot, Bek. loc. cit., Pes. 112A. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 648-50; Bacher, Tann; 
Frankel, Mishnah (19232), 187; S. Klein, in: Leshonenu, 1 (1929), 343; 
Alon, Mehkarim, 1 (1958), 88-91. 

[Moshe David Herr / Stephen G. Wald (24 ed.)] 


JOSHUA BEN LEVI (first half of the third century c.£.), Pal- 
estinian amora of the transition period from the tannaim to 
the amoraim. In his youth he was apparently in the company 
of Judah ha-Nasi, since Joshua mentions the customs which 
he followed (Shab. 46a; Yev. 60b; Tj, Meg. 1:1, 70a; et al.). He 
was a native of Lydda and studied under its scholars Eleazar 
ha-Kappar (Av. Zar. 43a; et al.), Bar Kappara (Ber. 34a; et al.), 
and Judah b. Pedaiah (TJ, Or. 1:3, 61b; Gen. R. 94:5). He also 
transmitted teachings in the names of Antigonus (TJ, Hor. 
3:7, 48a) and Oshaiah (TJ, Hag. 3:8, 79d). He was an associate 
of Hanina b. Hama (TJ, Kil. 9:4, 32c), who, however, was his 
senior (Yoma 49a; Shab. 156a) and was in contact with Hiyya 
(Lam. R. 3:17, no. 6). According to the Babylonian Talmud, 
Joshua’s son was a son-in-law of Judah Nesiah (Judah 11; see 
Kid. 33b). Joshua b. Levi taught in his native town (Lam. R. 
ibid.), and occupied himself greatly with communal needs 
(Tanh. Va-Era 5). He was also active in matters affecting the 
community in their relations with the Roman authorities and 
was a member of various missions to them in Caesarea and in 
Rome (TJ, Ber. 5:1, 9a; Gen. R. 78:5). His sound practical com- 
mon sense in these matters is evident (see TJ, Ter. 8:10, 46b). 
He transmitted sayings in the name of “the holy community 
of Jerusalem” (Yoma 69a). 

Joshua was a halakhist whose opinions were widely ac- 
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cepted (Tos. to Meg. 27a; Tos. to Hul. 97a), but he was espe- 
cially renowned as an aggadist (BK 55a). Talmudic tradition 
relates that in his bet midrash particular attention was devoted 
to aggadah, and it included a special scholar who was called 
“the arranger [mesadder] of the aggadah” (Ber. 10a). He was, 
however, opposed to committing the aggadah to writing (TJ, 
Shab. 16:1, 15c). He preached in praise of humility: “He whose 
mind is lowly is regarded by Scripture as if he had offered all 
the sacrifices, as it says [Ps. 51:19] “The sacrifices of God are 
a broken spirit’” (Sot. 5b); he also asserted that humility is 
greater than all the virtues (Av. Zar. 20b). He emphasized the 
need for pure speech: “One should never utter a gross expres- 
sion, for the Bible employs a circumlocution rather than ut- 
ter a gross expression, for it is said (Gen. 7:8) ‘Of every clean 
beast ... and of the beasts that are not clean’ instead of ‘every 
unclean beast’” (Pes. 3a). He vehemently denounced slander 
(Zev. 88b; Lev. R. 16:6) and even unnecessary speech: “A word 
is worth a sela, but silence is worth two” (Lev. R. 16:5). 

His love of and devotion to Torah also found expression 
in the story that he attached himself to sufferers from raatan 
(an acute festering disease) and studied the Torah (see Ket. 
77b). He also said: “Ifa man is on a journey and has no com- 
pany, let him engage in the study of Torah ... if his head aches, 
let him occupy himself with the Torah ... if he feels pain in 
his throat, let him occupy himself with the Torah ... ifhe feels 
pain in his bowels, let him occupy himself with the Torah ... 
if he feels pain in his bones, let him occupy himself with the 
Torah ... if his whole body aches, let him occupy himself 
with the Torah” (Er. 54a). He had discussions with Christian 
heretics, but he refrained from cursing them despite his an- 
noyance with their questions, because it is written (Ps. 145:9), 
“And His tender mercies are over all His works” (Ber. 7a; but 
see TJ, Shab. 14:4, 14d). He was accustomed to fast on the two 
successive days, the ninth and the tenth of Av “because most 
of the Temple was burned on that latter day” (TJ, Ta’an. 4:9, 
69c). He said of himself that he had never excommunicated 
any man (TJ, MK 3:1, 81d). It was also said of him that by vir- 
tue of his prayers rain fell in the south of Israel (TJ, Ta’an. 3:4, 
66c), and that because of his merit the rainbow was not seen 
during his lifetime (Ket. 77b; see also Gen. R. 35:2). He him- 
self was a hero of the aggadah, which narrates that he became 
worthy of and achieved the revelation of Elijah (Mak. 11a; TJ, 
Ter. 8:10, 46b; Gen. R. 35:2). 


He once asked Elijah: “When will the Messiah come?” 

Elijah replied: “‘Go and ask him himself?” 

“And by what sign may I recognize him?” 

“He is sitting among the poor, who are afflicted with disease; 
all of them untie and retie [the bandages of their wounds] all at 
once, whereas he unties and rebandages each wound separately, 
thinking, perhaps I shall be wanted [to appear as the Messiah] 
and I must not be delayed.” 

Joshua thereupon went to the Messiah and greeted him: 
“Peace unto thee, master and teacher!” 

To this he replied, “‘Peace unto thee, son of Levi” 

“When will you come, master?” 

“Today.” 
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He returned to Elijah ... and said: “He spoke falsely to me. 
For he said he would come today and he has not come.” 
Elijah rejoined: “This is what he said! [Ps. 95:7]: Today — if you 
would but hearken to His voice” (Sanh. 98a as adapted by J. Ibn- 
Shmuel, Midreshei Ge’ullah (1954), 292-4, 306-8). 


Joshua b. Levi had a son named Joseph (see Hul. 56b and Dik. 
Sof. ad loc.), who, according to the aggadah, on one occasion 
became ill and fell into a trance. When he recovered, his fa- 
ther asked him what he had seen in the upper world. The son 
replied: “I saw a topsy-turvy world. The upper [class] below 
and the lower [class] on top.” “My son, you saw the world 
clearly,’ observed his father (Pes. 50a; BB 10b; however see 
Dik. Sof. ad loc.). 

Descriptions of the future life of the righteous (Sanh. 
92a), of the punishments of the wicked after death, and of 
Joshua b. Levi’s conversations with the angel of death (Ber. 
51a; Ket. 77b) served as the basis for stories about Joshua b. 
Levi's journeys to the Garden of Eden and Gehinnom which 
have been preserved in various forms (see A. Jellinek, Beit 
ha-Midrash, 2 (1938") 48-51; M. Higger, Halakhot ve-Aggadot 
(1933), 141-50). One of them has been preserved only in a 
Latin translation in the work of Peter of Cluny against the 
Jews and apparently derives from the “Alphabet of Ben Sira”” 
These stories contain motifs known from the legends about 
the journeys of Pythagoras. 

Although he was an amora, some of Joshua b. Levi's 
sayings are attached to collections of tannaitic sayings. The 
Mishnah concludes with one of his aggadic statements: “In 
the world to come the Holy One will make each righteous 
person inherit 310 worlds.” In the chapter on “The Acquisi- 
tion of Torah,’ appended to Avot in the prayer book, appears 
his saying: “Every day a bat kol [heavenly voice] goes forth 
from Mt. Horeb proclaiming, “Woe to mankind for contempt 
of the Torah ... for no man is free but he who labors in the 
Torah. But whosoever labors in the Torah constantly shall be 
exalted’” (Avot 6:2). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 636-46; Bacher, Pal Amor; 
I. Rachlin, Bar Livai (1906); I. Levy, La Légende de Pythagore (1927), 
154ff., 165, 192; S. Lieberman, Sheki’in (1939), 34-42; H. Albeck, Mavo 


la-Talmudim (1969), 767. 
[Zvi Kaplan] 


JOSHUA BEN MORDECAI FALK HA-KOHEN (1799- 
1864), rabbi. Joshua was born in Bres¢ Kujawski in the district 
of Warsaw. In his youth he settled in Kurnik (Kornik), Pozna- 
nia, and was therefore called Joshua of Kurnik. In c. 1854 he 
emigrated to the United States, was appointed rabbi in New- 
burg, New York, and also acted as an itinerant preacher. His 
career in the US. is obscure. He subsequently left the rab- 
binate and died in Keokuk, Iowa. His Avnei Yehoshu'a (New 
York, 1860), a commentary on Avot, is of special importance in 
that it was the first work of rabbinic learning published in the 
United States. In the commentary he utilizes talmudic sources 
and the works of Maimonides, Judah Halevi, Isaac Arama, and 
Joseph Albo. In the introduction he mentions his unpublished 
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works, Binyan Yehoshua, on religious philosophy, and Homat 
Yehoshua, on halakhah. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lebrecht, in: HB, 4 (1861), 27f.; Fuenn, Ken- 
eset, 431; E. Deinard, Sifrut Yisrael ba-Amerikah, 2 (1913), 1 no. 2; idem, 
Kohelet Amerikah, 2 (1926), 5, no. 4; M. Davis, Yahadut Amerikah be- 
Hitpattehutah (1951), 197. 

[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


JOSHUA BEN PERAHYAH (second half of the second cen- 
tury B.C.E.), one of the *zugot (“pairs” of scholars), together 
with *Nittai of Arbela. Joshua was a pupil of Yose b. Joezer of 
Zeredah and of Yose b. Johanan of Jerusalem. According to the 
Mishnah, he was the *nasi (see *Sanhedrin), and in the well- 
known difference of opinion on *semikhah (laying of hands 
upon the sacrifice) on the festival his view was “not to lay on 
the hands” (Hag. 2:2). One halakhah has been preserved in 
his name (but see: Lieberman, Tosefet Rishonim, 4, 116 top) 
concerning the laws on what renders food liable to become 
impure: “Joshua b. Perahyah said: wheat coming from Alex- 
andria is impure because of their antlia (avthta, watering de- 
vice). The sages said: If so, they shall be impure for Joshua b. 
Perahyah and pure for all Israel” (Tosef., Makhsh. 3:4). One 
aggadic dictum is ascribed to him in the Mishnah: “Provide 
thyself with a teacher; get thee a companion; and judge all 
men charitably” (Avot 1:6). 

The Babylonian Talmud (Sot. 47a and Sanh. 107b in mss. 
and non-censored editions) contains an aggadah that Joshua 
b. Perahyah was the teacher of *Jesus, and that on their re- 
turn together from Alexandria, having fled there out of fear 
of Alexander Yannai, Joshua found Jesus guilty of sin and was 
responsible for his failure to repent. It would seem likely that 
this aggadah is an enlarged reworking of an earlier aggadah 
concerning *Judah b. Tabbai and one of his pupils of unknown 
name when they were about to return from Alexandria to 
Jerusalem (TJ, Hag. 2:2, 77d). One of the statements attributed 
in the Babylonian Talmud (Men. 109b) to Joshua b. Perahyah 
appears in Avot de-Rabbi Nathan (version 1, 10, 43; version 2, 
20, 43) in the name of Judah b. Tabbai, and in Ty, Pes. 6:1 this 
dictum occurs in the name of Joshua b. Kabsai. The statement 
that Hillel the elder witnessed the preparation of the ashes of 
a *red heifer in the time of Joshua b. Perahyah (Sif. Zut. 19, 
3) cannot be reconciled according to chronology, and so the 
mention of Joshua b. Perahyah (and perhaps Hillel also) in 
this context would seem to be anachronistic. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frankel, Mishnah (19237), 35-37; Weiss, 
Dor, 1 (1871), 131-3; Halevy, Dorot, 1c (1922), 351-3, 468-78; Urbach, 
in: Tarbiz, 27 (1958), 170f.; L. Ginzberg, Al Halakhah ve-Aggadah 
(1960), 15f. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Lieberman, Tosefet Rishonim, 
4 (1939), 115-116; D. Sperber, Roman Palestine, 200-400 Money and 
Prices (1974), 126-27, 247-48. 

Moshe David Herr / Stephen G. Wald (2™4 ed.)] 


JOSHUA BEN PHABI (1° century B.c.£.), high priest. Ac- 


cording to Josephus, Herod the Great ousted Phabi from of- 
fice to replace him by *Simeon the son of Boethus, an Alex- 
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andrian, and father of Herod’s wife Mariamne 11. The house 
of Phabi (°28°5, °281D) was a well-known priestly family, and 
at least two other members, both named *Ishmael b. Phabi, 
served as high priests (Jos., Ant., 15:322). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schuerer, Gesch, 2 (1907*), 269 n.6. 
[Isaiah Gafni] 


JOSHUA BOAZ BEN SIMON BARUCH (16* century), 
Italian scholar and printer. One of the Spanish exiles (from 
Catalonia), Joshua Boaz settled in Italy and took up residence 
in Sabbioneta and in Sarigliano. He was the author of several 
talmudic reference works: (1) Ein Mishpat, giving the refer- 
ences where the laws of the Talmud can be found in the early 
codes — Mishneh Torah, Sefer Mitzvot Gadol, and Arbaah 
Turim; (2) Ner Mitzvah, an enumeration of the laws cited 
in the Ein Mishpat; (3) Torah Or, giving source references of 
the biblical verses in the Talmud, which were first added to 
M.A. Giustiani’s edition of the Babylonian Talmud (Venice, 
1546/51), and have since appeared in almost every edition of 
the Talmud; (4) Shiltei ha-Gibborim on the Rif of Isaac Alfasi 
and the Mordekhai of *Mordecai b. Hillel (published with the 
Hilkhot Alfasi, Sabbioneta, 1554/55), containing supplemen- 
tary halakhot, differing views and criticisms of Alfasi by the 
greatest posekim, as well as the talmudic novellae of Isaiah di 
Trani (the Younger). 

It is as a result of these quotations by Joshua Boaz that the 
main teaching of Trani has been preserved. In his extensive in- 
troduction to the Shiltei ha-Gibborim, he writes that “when the 
pillars of the exile collapsed... as a result of which dissension 
increased in Israel, he decided to remedy the situation, attrib- 
uting the failings to the lack of yeshivot and insufficient study 
of the words of the scholars.” As a result he planned two hal- 
akhic works: Sefer ha-Tamim or Ha-Peshutim, to summarize 
all the halakhot on which there was no difference of opinion, 
and a second work, Sefer ha-Mahaloket, on disputed halakhot, 
giving all the valid arguments from which the posekim derived 
their differences. H.J.D. *Azulai states that he saw Tamim in 
manuscript, and in his view the Sefer ha-Mahaloket is iden- 
tical with the Shiltei ha-Gibborim on the Rif. Other scholars, 
however, hold that the two works are not identical. 

In 1553 Joshua Boaz commenced the great work of pub- 
lishing the Talmud in Sabbioneta, but only succeeded in is- 
suing tractate Kiddushin. He also wanted to write a Masoret 
ha-Tosafot giving the halakhic rulings of the tosafot according 
to their halakhic order, and he arranged these rulings accord- 
ingly, giving the sources for these decisions. He planned to add 
a halakhic index, entitled Hikkur Dinim, at the end of the Tal- 
mud which would follow the order of Maimonides’ Mishneh 
Torah, enumerating the halakhot of the Talmud and giving 
their source according to the tractate and chapter. Only the 
part to Bava Batra was published (Pesaro, 1510). Joshua Boaz 
emphasized that it is forbidden to be satisfied merely with the 
decisions of the posekim, but reference must be made to the 
talmudic sources. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, 2 (1852), 141-2; Heilprin, Dorot, 3 
(1882), 33, 106; H. Strack, Einleitung in den Talmud (19084), 151ff.; 
D.W. Amram, Makers of Hebrew Books in Italy (1909), 253; M. Miel- 
ziner, Introduction to the Talmud (19253), 76ft.; S.M. Chones, To- 
ledot ha-Posekim (1929), 579; H. Tchernowitz, Toledot ha-Posekim, 1 
(1946), 165; R.N.N. Rabbinovicz, Maamar al Hadpasat ha-Talmud, 
ed. by A.M. Habermann (1952), 48-51, 55, 74-75, 103; Urbach, To- 
safot, 394ff.; H.D. Friedberg, Toledot ha-Defus ha-Ivri be-Italyah 


19567), 68n. 19, 77-78. 
(1956") anaes [Yehoshua Horowitz] 


JOSHUA HA-GARSI (middle of the second century c.£.), 
mentioned only once, indirectly, in a tannaitic source (Tosef. 
Makh. 3:13; TB, Bekh. 10b) by R. Jose, who transmits a hala- 
khah in the name of “Onomis, the brother of Joshua the 
Garsi.” The Babylonian Talmud relates that Joshua the Garsi 
was once asked a question concerning the writing of tefillin, 
which he answered by means of an aggadah (Shab. 108a, but 
cf. TJ, Meg. 1:9, 71d). According to the Babylonian Talmud (Er. 
21b), Joshua attended upon *Akiva when he was sentenced by 
Tinneius Rufus. Stories about the deeds of Joshua and his min- 
istrations to Akiva when the latter was in prison are also pre- 
served in the Midrash (Lam. R. 3, Mid. Prov., ch. 9). Opinions 
differ on the meaning of his name. Some hold he was named 
for his locality Gerasa in Transjordan, one of the towns of the 
Decapolis; according to others his locality was Garsis (or Do- 
ris) in Galilee, near Sepphoris (cf. Jos., Wars, 3:129). A third 
opinion is that the name refers to his avocation, a grinder of 
gerisim (“grits”). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 652; S. Lieberman, Tosefet 
Rishonim, 4 (1939), 119. 
[Israel Moses Ta-Shma / Stephen G. Wald (2"4 ed.)] 


JOSHUA HOESCHEL BEN JACOB (1595-1663), Polish 
rabbi, also called “the Rebbi Reb Hoeschel.” Joshua Hoeschel 
was apparently born in Lublin. He studied under his father 
*Jacob b. Ephraim Naphtali Hirsch. Because of his many tal- 
ents, his father brought him into the administration of the 
yeshivah which he had established in Brest-Litovsk. When in 
1635 his father was appointed rabbi and rosh yeshivah of Lu- 
blin, Joshua Hoeschel continued to assist him there in its ad- 
ministration and was responsible for it after the death of his 
father in 1644. In 1650 he was appointed to succeed his father 
as rabbi of the Lublin community. On the death of Yom Tov 
Lipmann *Heller, rabbi of Cracow, in 1654, he was invited to 
succeed him and held the post until his death. As a result of 
the *Chmielnicki massacres of 1648-49 and the consequent 
impoverishment of the Jewish communities of Poland and 
Lithuania, as well as the pogrom in Lublin in 1656, he moved 
to Vienna around 1657, exerted himself with the government 
for the benefit of his people, and urged the wealthy Jews to 
intensify their assistance during this difficult period. About 
1659 he returned to Poland, where he continued his educa- 
tional activities and enacted various *takkanot. Among his 
distinguished pupils were *Shabbetai b. Meir ha-Kohen (the 
Shakh) and Samuel *Koidanover. 
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The profound acumen of Joshua Hoeschel was a byword 
among the Jews of Poland, and he himself became a legend- 
ary figure, many remarkable tales being told about him. His 
method of study was distinguished by a profound penetration 
into the theme and a reliance upon Rashi and *tosafot, without 
allowing extensive scope for pilpul introduced by Jacob b. Jo- 
seph *Pollak and then customary in most Polish yeshivot. Jair 
Hayyim *Bacharach approved this method, stressing that, to 
the extent that he used pilpul, it was “on genuine difficulties.” 
Joshua Hoeschel’s great modesty prevented him from pub- 
lishing his many works, and only a small part has appeared, 
among them: (1) Toledot Aharon (Lublin, 1682, named after 
his pupil, Aaron Klinger, who collected the material), consist- 
ing of novellae on Bava Kamma, Bava Mezia, and Bava Ba- 
tra. They were republished in an enlarged form under the title 
Hiddushei Halakhot (Frankfurt, 1725); (2) novellae and glosses 
on the Sefer Mitzvot Gadol of Moses of Coucy (Kopys, 1807); 
(3) Hanukkat ha-Torah (1880), novellae on the Bible collected 
by H. Ersohn. His many responsa are scattered in various col- 
lections: two of them were published in the Ammudei Shittim 
le- Veit ha-Levi (Prague, 1791; 58-66) by Levi b. David Pollack. 
He occupied himself to a considerable extent with the prob- 
lem of permitting *agunot to remarry, but in consequence of 
a mistake in one such case he resolved to refrain from giving 
decisions on this in the future. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.N. Dembitzer, Kelilat Yofi, 2 (1893), 39-83; 
Kaufmann, in: MGw], 39 (1895), 556-8; H.D. Friedberg, Luhot Zik- 
karon (1897), 16-18; S.B. Nissenbaum, Le-Korot ha-Yehudim be-Lu- 
blin (1900), 56-58; J. Loewenstein, in: Ha-Eshkol, 4 (1902), 182-90; 
Kohen-Zedek, in: Ha- Yehudi, 5 (1902), nos. 35-42, 47; Michelsohn, 
ibid., no. 47; H. Tchernowitz, Toledot ha-Posekim, 3 (1947), index; N. 
Shemen, Lublin (1952), 66, 72, 78, 322, 370 (Yid.). 


[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


JOSHUA HOESCHEL BEN JOSEPH OF CRACOW (1578- 
1648), Polish rabbi. Joshua Hoeschel was born in Vilna. In 
his youth he studied under Samuel b. Feibush in Przemysl 
and then in the yeshivot of *Meir b. Gedaliah of Lublin and 
Joshua *Falk of Lemberg. From 1634 to 1639 he served as 
rabbi in the towns of Grodno, Tiktin, Przemysl, and Lemberg. 
At the beginning of 1640 he was appointed head of the yeshivah 
of Cracow in succession to Nathan *Spira, and from 1640 to 
1644 he served there as rabbi in an honorary capacity. He 
died in Cracow. His pupils included *Shabbetai b. Meir 
ha-Kohen, Gershon Ulif *Ashkenazi, and Menahem Men- 
del *Auerbach. Halakhic problems were addressed to him 
from many countries. He corresponded on kabbalistic topics 
with his relative, the kabbalist Samson b. Pesah of Ostropol. 
Joshua Hoeschel did not follow the method of pilpul; he strove 
toward greater independence in the domain of halakhah 
and directive ruling, stating, “according to the custom of 
our country anything printed in the Shulhan Arukh may not, 
God forfend, be changed, any more than the law of Moses... 
God spare us from such a view. The judge may decide only 
according to the facts before him... and anyone may dis- 
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agree, even with the words of the rishonim, if he has definite 
proof” 

He wrote (1) Meginnei Shelomo (Amsterdam, 1715), on 
eight tractates of the Talmud, in which he defends Rashi 
against the difficulties raised by the tosafists; (2) the responsa 
Penei Yehoshua (pt. 1, ibid. 1715; pt. 2, 1860), on the four divi- 
sions of the Shulhan Arukh. Other responsa were published in 
various collections of responsa: Geonei Batra’i (Zolkiew, 1795); 
Beit Hadash ha-Yeshanot (Frankfurt, 1697); Beit Hadash ha- 
Hadashot (Koretz, 1785) of Joel Sirkes; in the Gevurat Anashim 
(Dessau, 1697) of Meir Katz and his son Shabbetai, author of 
the Shakh; and elsewhere. There remain still in manuscript no- 
vellae to the Tur Yoreh Deah Hilkhot Shehitah, and a commen- 
tary to the Asarah Maamarot of Menahem Azariah de Fano. 


[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


His grandson, JUDAH LOEBUSH BEN ISAAC (d. 17312), 
was a talmudist. Judah was appointed rabbi in Rakéw at a 
youthful age and in 1701 became rabbi at Szydlowiec. Thereaf- 
ter he was referred to as “R. Leib of Szydlowiec:” In 1713, to- 
gether with Benjamin Zeev Horowitz of Wodzislaw, he rep- 
resented Cracow and the district at the session of the Council 
of the Four Lands in Jaroslaw, Cracow being then without a 
rabbi. At the end of 1713 he was appointed rabbi in Cracow. 
Of his six sons, one, David Schmelka, succeeded his father in 
Cracow, while Joshua, Isaac, and Joseph served as rabbis in 
Szydlowiec, Tarnow, and Pinczow, respectively. 
[Samuel Abba Horodezky] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: JOSHUA: A.L. Feinstein, Ir-Tehillah (1886), 
26, 147; H.N. Dembitzer, Kelilat Yofi, 2 (1893), 1a-38b; S. Buber, An- 
shei Shem (1895), 82-85; Graetz-Rabbinowitz, 8 (1899), 114, 120f.; S.M. 
Chones, Toledot ha-Posekim (1910), 375-7; Karl, in: Arim ve-Imma- 
hot be-Yisrael, 2 (1948), 305, 307; H. Tchernowitz, Toledot ha-Pose- 
kim, 3 (1947), 122, 144 N. 7, 149 n. 11, 154 n. 15, 159; Shulvass, in: Beit 
Yisrael be-Polin, 2 (1954), 19f.; Zinberg, Sifrut, 3 (1958), 191. JUDAH: 
J.M. Zunz, Ir ha-Zedek (1874), 159-60; H.N. Dembitzer, Kelilat Yofi, 
2 (1893), 29b-30a; H.D. Friedberg, Luhot Zikkaron (19047), index, 
s.v. Yehudah Lebush Shidlov; Halpern, Pinkas, 586 (index); Yaari, in: 
Talpioth, 8 (1963), 457. 


JOSHUA IBN NUN (second half of the 16" century), Safed 
scholar, kabbalist, and rosh yeshivah. Joshua was one of the 
leaders of the Safed community. He was in charge of the local 
charities, and from his own considerable means supported 
the scholars and the poor of Safed. He became attracted to 
the teaching of Isaac *Luria and implored Hayyim Vital to re- 
veal to him Luria’s esoteric doctrines. Vital, however, refused 
to comply though Joshua, according to one report, humbled 
himself before him, following him wherever he went, even 
to Jerusalem and to Egypt. According to that report, which 
is substantially correct, Vital became ill in 1587, whereupon 
Joshua bribed Moses, the brother of Hayyim, with 50 gold 
pieces, to copy Luria’s writing that his brother had recorded. 
Moses hired scribes who copied the writings in three days and 
from then they became available to a select coterie in Israel. 
Joshua endorsed many of the rulings of Yom Tov *Zahalon. 
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According to H.J.D. Azulai, some of his responsa are to be 
found in the responsa Zera Anashim (Mss.). The date of his 
death is usually given as 1587 but if reliance is to be placed on 
a recently discovered document he was no longer alive in 1585. 
In that case the above-mentioned incident must have occurred 
some years earlier than was previously thought. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frumkin-Rivlin, 1 (1929), 131; Rosanes, Toga- 
rmah, 3 (1938), 293; Scholem, in Zion, 5 (1940), 138-40; M. Benayahu, 
Sefer Toledot ha-Ari (1967), 74-76; D. Tamar, Mehkarim be-Toledot 
ha-Yehudim be-Erez Yisrael u-ve-Italyah (1970). 
[David Tamar] 


JOSIAH (Heb. 37°Wx’, 17°W1N?), son of Amon, king of Judah 
(640-609 B.c.E.). When his father was assassinated, Josiah, 
then only eight years old, was proclaimed king. His reign 
was marked by a great national revival, and the author of the 
Book of Kings in evaluating Josiah says: “Before him there 
was no king like him ... nor did any like him arise after him” 
(11 Kings 23:25; cf. 11 Kings 18:5 in connection with Heze- 
kiah, the forerunner of Josiah). Josiah not only acted as the 
king of a completely independent Judah, but his kingdom 
extended northward into the erstwhile Assyrian provinces 
of Samaria (11 Kings 23:19). Archaeological discoveries in the 
1960s brought to light new facts about Josiah’s expansion. Fol- 
lowing archaeological findings in *Yavneh-Yam (cf. Naveh, 
in bibl.), it became quite clear that Josiah established feudal 
estates on the shore of Philistia. Unwalled settlements of the 
time of Josiah were discovered in the south and east of Gaza 
(Gophna, in bibl.). In the eastern part of Judah, excavations 
uncovered the town of En-Gedi (cf. Josh. 15:62), which had 
been founded at the time of Josiah as a balsam plantation of 
the king (Mazar and Dunayewski, in bibl.). During Josiah’s 
reign, Jerusalem developed greatly, and it is at this time that a 
new wall was built on the western slopes of the city, and new 
quarters (Mishneh and Maktesh) were constructed which 
served mainly as industrial and commercial centers. Remains 
of buildings and walls discovered in the Jewish quarter of Old 
Jerusalem prove that the city expanded even more to the west. 
The extent of Judah's expansion in this period may be deduced 
from the list of Ezra 2 (= Neh. 7), where Beth-El and Jericho 
(previously Ephraimite cities), on the one hand, and the cities 
of the coastal plain Lydda and Ono, on the other, are consid- 
ered part of Judah. The borders of Judah as presented in this 
list undoubtedly go back to the times of Josiah and remained 
the same until the destruction of Jerusalem. According to A. 
Alt (in bibl.), the lists of the cities of Judah, Simeon, Dan, and 
Benjamin in Joshua 15, 18, and 19 also reflect the Josianic ad- 
ministrative reorganization of Judah. Though one has to take 
into account previous organizations by *Jehoshaphat and 
*Hezekiah which might be reflected in these lists, there is no 
doubt that the final formulation of these lists was done in the 
Josianic period; this may be corroborated by the archaeolog- 
ical evidence cited above. These lists actually cover the area 
of Josiah’s rule: Ekron, Ashdod, and Gaza in the coastal zone 
(Josh. 15:45-47), Beth-El and Geba al-Tell, 22 mi. (35 km.) to 
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the north of Jerusalem (according to Mazar) in the north, 
En-Gedi and the other towns of Joshua 15:61—62 in the east, 
and the Simeonite settlements in the south. The stamped jar 
handles with the inscription 777? and the inscribed weights 
characteristic of this period may serve as a good indication 
of the scope of Josiah’s dominion. These have been found not 
only in the area of the Kingdom of Judah but also in Acre, 
Shechem, Ashdod, Gezer, etc. This territorial expansion was 
accompanied by a religious upsurge, which found expression 
mainly in: (1) the cultic reform, including both the purifica- 
tion of worship (in Judah as well as in the northern areas) 
and the centralization of the legitimate worship in Jerusalem; 
(2) the publication and authorization of the “Book of the 
Torah” (see *Deuteronomy) discovered in the 18" year of the 
reign of Josiah, i.e., 622 B.c.E., which ultimately turned the 
book into the main vehicle of the Jewish religion (see below). 
These religious-spiritual enterprises, though reflecting inner 
developments of Israelite religion, were conditioned by con- 
temporary political events and especially by the gradual de- 
cline of the Assyrian Empire. Assyria, which had acquiesced 
in Psammetichus 1’s disregard of its claim to suzerainty over 
Egypt about 655 B.c.E., was compelled by its strenuous wars 
in Asia Minor, and then by the enormous effort of pacifying 
the rebellious Babylonians and the independent peoples to 
the south and east of them who supported them, to relax its 
hold on Palestine as well. 


The Reform and Its Historical Antecedents 

Josiah’s reform activities are given in two parallel accounts: 
11 Kings 22-23 and 11 Chronicles 34-35. According to the ac- 
count of Kings, the reform was motivated by the discovery of 
“Book of the Torah” in 622 B.c.£.; before that no reformative 
action had been reported. Chronicles, in contrast, tells about 
three stages of the reform: 

(1) in the eighth year of his reign (632 B.c.£.) he started 
“to seek the God of David” (11 Chron. 34:3); 

(2) in the 12 year (628 B.c.E.) he began to extirpate ob- 
jectionable cults in Judah and Jerusalem (34:3b-5), as well as 
in other parts of the land of Israel (34:6-7); 

(3) finally, in the 18 year (622 B.c.E.), when the “Book of 
the Torah” was discovered, he concluded the Covenant before 
the Lord (34:29-33) and celebrated the Passover (35:1-18). 

Each account has its problems. Scholars have observed 
that the story of the temple repairs in 11 Kings 23 is modeled 
on the repairs ordered by *Joash, an earlier king of Judah de- 
scribed in 11 Kings 12. In addition, the account in Kings tele- 
scopes all of Josiah’s activity into one year. If that account is 
accurate, then pious King Josiah had been tolerating a temple 
“overloaded with idolatrous objects” (Japhet, 1019) for 17 years 
of his reign, as had the high priest Hilkiah. It strains credibil- 
ity to believe that such a drastic change in Judahite religion 
(which included the purge of ancient native Israelite practices 
as well as the newer astral cults that had become popular in 
the eighth century), as described in 11 Kings, would have been 
inspired by the chance finding of the book. The chronology 
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in Chronicles is more plausible, but as noted by Japhet, the 
Chronicler depends on the Deuteronomistic source in Kings 
and gives no indication that he had access to any other. For 
the Chronicler there was need to purge the temple because he 
had already attributed that to the repentance of wicked King 
Manasseh (11 Chron. 33). The fact that this picture absolves 
both Josiah and Hilkiah from complicity in a polytheistic tem- 
ple cult is perhaps too convenient. The contradictory accounts 
in 11 Kings and Chronicles are each motivated by the agenda 
of their writers. The goal of the Deuteronomists was to high- 
light the importance of the book. The goal of the Chronicler 
was to make the account in Kings plausible and to show that 
Josiah had always been a pious religious reformer. According 
to Chronicles, it was only after the completion of the reform 
that the book was found (11 Chron. 34:8), so that its role is lim- 
ited to bringing the people into a covenant to purge the land 
of the idolatrous practices in the former northern kingdom 
(11 Chron. 34:33) and the celebration of the Passover. 

There are good reasons for antedating Josiah’s reform to 
the discovery of the book: (1) The reforms of the other Judahite 
kings, e.g., Asa, Jehoshaphat, Jehoash, and Hezekiah, were put 
into effect without relying upon a written book. (2) It would be 
inconceivable to suppose that Josiah concluded the covenant 
in the House of God while all the idols still stood there. The 
establishing or renewing of the relationship between God and 
the people was always preceded by the removal of the foreign 
gods (Gen. 35:2-4; Josh. 24:23 ff.; Judg. 10:16; 1 Sam. 7:3-4). 
(3) In his account of the king’s message to Huldah the proph- 
etess (11 Kings 22:13), the narrator has Josiah confess not his 
own sins but the sins of his ancestors, which clearly indicates 
that at this time (622 B.c.E.) the Judahite cult of Yahweh no 
longer tolerated other gods. It is the sins of Manasseh hanging 
over the people (cf. 11 Kings 21:11; 24:3; Jer. 15:4) with which 
he is concerned. 

(4) The book was discovered in the midst of an action 
taken in connection with the repairs of the Temple which ap- 
parently followed the removal of the cultic objects installed 
by Manasseh (11 Kings 23:4 ff.). 11 Chronicles, in fact, informs 
us that the repairs were connected with the restoration of the 
Temple, or rather with its “undergirding,” which had been de- 
molished by the previous kings of Judah (11 Chron. 34:11). 


The Stages of the Reform 

It is not known whether the purgative activities in Judah were 
contemporaneous with those in the northern territories (Beth- 
El, Samaria, and the Galilee). The presentation of the events 
in 11 Kings 23:4—-20 leaves the impression that the reform had 
been performed step by step. The first move of Josiah was the 
abolition of objectionable cults from Jerusalem and the cit- 
ies of Judah (23:4-14), then came the destruction of the altar 
of Bethel, and afterwards the destruction of the high places 
of the Samarian province (23:19-20). According to 11 Chron- 
icles 34:6, the reform extended as far as the cities of Naphtali 
in Galilee. The gradual political deterioration of the Assyrian 
Empire adds support to the supposition of a gradual takeover 
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of the northern territories by Josiah. A fortress unearthed at 
Megiddo may be Josianic. 


Centralization of Cult 

No exact date can be given for the centralization of the cult. 
Centralization of worship is the great innovation of the Book 
of Deuteronomy, and therefore its implementation by Josiah 
might be the result of the “discovery” of the book. But the way 
Josiah implements the centralization is not in full accord with 
the prescriptions of Deuteronomy. Deuteronomy 18:6-8 gives 
the provincial levite equal rights with the priests of the central 
shrine: “to serve at the altar and to share the dues,” whereas, 
according to 11 Kings 23:9, the provincial priests are to share 
the dues with the Jerusalemite priests but are not permitted 
to officiate along with them (though one must admit that the 
levite is not necessarily to be identified with the “priest of the 
high place”). The contracting of the covenant and the cele- 
bration of Passover are performed, according to Kings and 
Chronicles, in the 18" year, so that in this case there is an es- 
tablished date. 


The Significance of the Reform 

Josiah’s death probably brought an end to his reforming efforts, 
and in any event, the state of Judah fell in 586 B.c.£. The re- 
form found its full implementation beginning in the Persian 
period, which saw the reconstruction of the temple in 520. 
That temple stood as the only Jewish sacrificial shrine in the 
Land of Israel for almost 600 years until its destruction in 
70 C.E. by the Romans. Ultimately, of even greater significance 
for the history of Judaism was the relocation of divine revela- 
tion. Thanks to Josiah’s circle, Jews began to seek God’s word 
in the book of Torah. The pledge of the people to observe the 
Law “as written in the book” brought about a metamorphosis 
in Israelite religion. To observe the law meant that one had to 
study it. As a result, the Second Temple period saw the rise of 
scribes and scholars alongside of the temple cult as well as the 
gradual eclipse of prophecy. By the time of the destruction of 
the Second Temple other sacred books had joined the Torah to 
make up Holy Scripture (kitvei ha-kodesh; Mishnah Yad. 3:5), 
whose study and exposition led to the crystallization of rab- 
binic Judaism, which survived for almost 2,000 years. 


The Death of Josiah 

Assyria, weakened by her struggle with Babylon, found the 
Egyptians as allies. In 616 B.c.£. the Egyptians went up to the 
north to help the Assyrians, but to no avail. After the fall of 
Nineveh in 612, the Assyrian army consolidated its positions in 
the western part of the empire, Harran and Carchemish. This 
time they were assisted by the newly enthroned Egyptian king, 
Neco 1 ( 610-595; son of Psammetichus), who in the summer 
of 609 marched with a large force to help the Assyrians retake 
Harran from the Babylonians. Josiah went to Megiddo to meet 
the Pharaoh, who killed him there. According to 11 Chroni- 
cles 35:20-24, Josiah ignored God’s word and engaged Necho 
in battle. But the account is suspect because: (a) it is modeled 
on the account of Ahab’s death (1 Kings 22:30, 34-37); (b) it 
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is characteristic of the Chronicler’s theology to find some sin 
to account for the downfall of an otherwise righteous king. 
11 Kings 23:29-30 says only that Necho put Josiah to death as 
soon as he saw him and gives no account of a battle nor any 
motive for Necho’s action. Josiah’s death, especially in light of 
subsequent events, was considered a heavy loss for the nation, 
as may be learned from 11 Chronicles 35:24-25: “All Judah and 
Jerusalem held mourning rites for Josiah ... and the singers 
have spoken of Josiah in their laments to this day and have 
made these a rule in Israel...” 


[Moshe Weinfeld / S. David Sperlimg (24 ed.)] 


In the Aggadah 

According to one opinion, Josiah was pious from infancy, and 
his “repentance” (11 Kings 23:25) consisted in his reviewing and 
revising all the judgments he had given from the time he as- 
cended the throne at the age of eight until his 18 year (Shab. 
56b). According to another opinion, he is considered a perfect 
example of a truly repentant individual (or 24). Because of 
his righteousness, his father, Amon, was permitted to enjoy 
the world to come (Sanh. 104a). When he opened the Torah 
which had been found, the first verse to meet his eyes was, 
“The Lord shall bring thee and thy king unto exile, unto a na- 
tion which thou hast not known” (Deut. 28:36; Yoma 52b). He 
sought to enlist the intercession of the prophets in his behalf. 
He addressed his request to the prophetess *Huldah rather 
than to Jeremiah since he felt that a woman would be more 
compassionate (Meg. 14b). When informed of the impending 
destruction of the Temple, Josiah hid the Holy Ark and all its 
appurtenances, in order to guard them against desecration at 
the hands of the enemy (Yoma 52b). 

The king’s efforts on behalf of God found little echo with 
the majority of the people. Though successful in preventing 
public idolatry, he was deceived by the people. He sent his pi- 
ous sympathizers to inspect the homes of the people and was 
satisfied with their report that no idols were found. In real- 
ity, the recreant Israelites had fastened half an image on each 
wing of the doors, so that they were not recognizable when 
the doors were opened, but reappeared when they were closed 
(Lam. R. 1:53). His death was due to this godless generation. 
When Pharaoh, in his campaign against the Assyrians, wished 
to travel through the Land of Israel, Jeremiah advised the king 
not to deny the Egyptians passage. Josiah, innocent of the de- 
ception practiced by the people and therefore unaware that 
they were idol worshipers, retorted that Moses had promised 
that the sword would not pass through the land and therefore 
refused permission. In the ensuing battle no less than 300 ar- 
rows pierced the king. In his death agony he uttered no word 
of complaint, proclaiming, “the Lord is righteous for I have re- 
belled against His word” (Lam. 1:18), thus admitting his guilt in 
not having heeded the prophet’s advice. On hearing the king’s 
confession, Jeremiah exclaimed, “the breath of our nostrils, 
the anointed of the Lord” (Lam. 4:20; Taan. 22b). 

Josiah was the only monarch since Solomon to rule over 
both Judah and Israel, since Jeremiah had brought the ten ex- 
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iled tribes of the north back to Israel and made them subject 
to him (Meg. 14b). The mourning for him was profound (Mk 
28b), and Jeremiah perpetuated his memory in Lamentations 
(4:20; SOR 24). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Alt, K] Schr, 2 (1953), 276-88; EM. Cross and 
D.N. Freedman, in: JNES, 12 (1953), 56-58; D.J. Wiseman, Chronicles 
of Chaldean Kings (1956), 13ff.; Kaufmann Y. Toledot, 1 (1960), 34-39, 
81-112; Bright, Hist, 288-302; J. Naveh, in: 1EJ, 10 (1960), 129-39; M. 
Weinfeld, in: Oz le-David (1964), 396-420; B. Mazar and M. Du- 
nayewski, in: 1EJ, 14 (1964), 121-30; R. Gophna, in: Atiqot 6 (1970), 
25-30 (Heb.). IN THE AGGADAH: Ginzberg, Legends, 4 (19475), 28 
1-3; 6 (19463), 376-8. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Nelson, in: W. Hallo 
et al. (eds.), Scripture in Context 11 (1983), 177-89; M. Cogan and H. 
Tadmor, 11 Kings (AB; 1988), 277-302; M. Weinfeld, Deuteronomy 
1-11 (1991), 65-84; S. Japhet, 1 & 11 Chronicles (1993), 1015-59; W. De- 
ver, in: M. Cogan et al. (eds.), Scripture and Other Artifacts Essays... 
P. King (1994), 143-68, incl. bibl; R. Althann, in: ABD, 3:1015-18; M. 
Cogan, in: C. Cohen et al. (eds.), Sefer Moshe ... Weinfeld Jubilee 
(2004), 3-8. 


JOSIAH (middle of the second century c.£.), tanna. His fa- 
ther’s name is not known. He originated in Babylon and ap- 
parently taught in Huzal (Git. 61a). He discussed law in Nisibis 
with *Judah b. Bathyra. At that time he was already quoting 
halakhot he heard in the name of “the Men of Jerusalem” (Sif. 
Num. 123; Deut. 218). Later he moved to Erez Israel, where he 
studied under R. Ishmael (Men. 57b). He is mentioned in the 
Talmud about 50 times, never in the Mishnah, and once in 
the Tosefta (Shevu. 1:7). He is quoted very often in the Mekh- 
ilta, and in the Sifrei on Numbers, both of which belong to 
the school of R. Ishmael. Very frequently he appears along- 
side his colleague Jonathan, another of R. Ishmael’s pupils, 
with whom Josiah often disagrees. Their disagreements as a 
rule depend on different methods of biblical interpretation, 
both variants of R. Ishmael’s particular method (Yoma 57-58; 
Sota 24-25, et al.). A characteristic method of his is Sares ha- 
Mikra ve-Doreshehu, i.e., “transpose the order of the words 
[lit. “emasculate”] of the verse and then interpret it.” His tal- 
mudic dicta cover a wide variety of subjects. One of his most 
famous rulings, which was accepted by the posekim, concerns 
heterogeneous sowing in a vineyard and so limits culpability 
as to make the interdiction almost nonexistent as far as the 
biblical law is concerned (Kid. 39a et al.). Many of his other 
rulings also incline to leniency. Although from Babylon, he 
firmly upheld the authority of the Great *Bet Din in Jerusalem 
as the sole body competent to intercalate the year (Mekh. 
Pisha 2). Josiah was still alive in the first age of the amoraim 
and is therefore sometimes called Josiah the Great, to distin- 
guish him from an amora of the same name (Sanh. 19b). Of 
his few aggadic dicta, the following may be noted: “the deeds 
of the righteous yield fruit ... the deeds of the wicked do not 
produce fruit, for if they produced fruit they would destroy 
the world” (Gen. R. 33:1); “Ifa good deed comes your way, do 
it immediately” (Mekh. Pisha 9). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Tann; Frankel, Mishnah, 154-7; Hy- 
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man, Toledot, 529-31; Neusner, Babylonia, 1 (1965), 128-35; idem, in: 


PAAJR, 30 (1962), 92 ff. 
[Harry Freedman] 


JOSIAH (third century c.£.), Palestinian amora. Josiah was a 
pupil of Johanan, in whose name he transmitted teachings (Ty, 
Kil. 9:4, 32b; Hul. 128a; et al.). He also studied under Kahana 
(TJ, RH 1:1, 56d), who upon his death ordered that part of his 
legacy be given to Josiah (TJ, Sanh. 3:9, 21d; cf. Gen. R. ed. by 
Theodor and H. Albeck (19652) 53n. 1). He discussed halakhic 
problems with Eleazar b. Pedat (Sot. 19a; et al.), and some of 
his other colleagues were Hiyya b. Abba, Ammi, and Assi (TJ, 
Taan. 2:1, 65a—b). On one occasion, when preaching on a pub- 
lic fast day, he interpreted hitkosheshu va-koshu (Zeph. 2:1) as 
if the verb were from the root kash, meaning stubble, and ren- 
dering it as “let us remove our own stubble before removing 
the stubble of others,” i.e., “let us mend our own ways before 
pointing out other peoples’ faults” (Ty, Ta’an. 2:1, 65a—b; and 
cf. BM 107b). He was held in high esteem by his contempo- 
raries. When Isaac b. Redifa came to ask a halakhic question 
of Jeremiah, the latter replied, “the lions are available and you 
enquire of the foxes! Go and ask Josiah” (TJ, Shev. 9:5, 39a). A 
number of amoraim with the name Josiah are mentioned in 
the Talmud, and it is possible that one of them, Josiah of Usha 
(Git. 33b; et al.), is the same as this Josiah. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Heinemann, Toledot, 531f.; Frankel, Mevo, 
gob, 109b; H. Albeck, Mavo la-Talmudim (1969), 243. 
[Yitzhak Dov Gilat] 


JOSIAH BEN AARON HE-HAVER (f1. 11'* century), Pales- 
tinian gaon. Josiah belonged to the family of the gaon, *Aron b. 
Meir. He was the head of Yeshivat Geon Yaakov in Jerusalem, 
and later in Ramleh, to which the yeshivah was transferred, 
presumably as a result of pressure by the Karaites. Josiah en- 
gaged in a controversy with a Karaite leader, possibly Solo- 
mon b. David b. Boaz. The exact years of his gaonate are not 
known; his signature appears on a document of the year 1015, 
and it is thought that he was active until 1020. He appointed 
*Ephraim b. Shemariah, head of Palestinian Jews in Egypt, as 
a “haver” (a rabbinical title of honor). His letters to the Jewish 
community of Egypt, appealing for help, reflect the sufferings 
endured by the Jews of Erez Israel as a result of the persecu- 
tions of the Fatimid caliph Hakim. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Poznanski, Babylonische Geonim im nach- 
gaonaeischen Zeitalter (1914), 85-86, 97; idem, in: REJ, 66 (1913), 59-715 
Mann, Jews, 1 (1920), 65-66, 71; 2 (1922), 49, 52f., 66-72; Mann, in: 
HUCA, 3 (1926), 265; Mann, Texts, 1 (1931), 314; 2 (1935), 46, 135f; S. 
Assaf and L.A. Mayer (eds.), Sefer ha-Yishuy, 2 (1944), 57-58, 126-7; 
Dinur, Golah, 1 pt. 4 (19627), index. 

[Eliezer Bashan (Sternberg)] 


JOSIAH BEN JESSE (d. after 1235), nasi of the Jews in *Da- 
mascus during the first half of the 13" century. Judah *Al- 
Harizi met him when he visited Damascus, about 1216, and 
wrote poems of praise in his honor. In these Al-Harizi men- 
tions Josiah’s lineage, which could be traced to *Zerubba- 
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bel. He refers to him by the title of Nesi Galuyyot Kol Yisrael 
(“prince of the Diasporas of all Jewry”). It appears that there 
was a special significance to this title and that it was more than 
mere rhetoric, because in the ban which he issued in 1235 the 
title appears again. In this ban his brother, Solomon b. Jesse 
(d. after 1244) who lived in Fostat, is also mentioned. He is 
also referred to by the title of Nesi Galuyyot Yisrael (“prince of 
the Diasporas”). Hodayah b. Jesse ha-Nasi, referred to as Nesi 
Nesiei Galuyyot Kol Yisrael (“chief of the princes of Diasporas 
of all Jewry”), was also Josiah’s brother. It is known that Ho- 
dayah was in Alexandria for a few years, since he came into 
conflict with the dayyan R. Joseph b. Gershon, who lived at 
the same time as Abraham b. Moses b. *Maimuni. One of his 
descendants was the nasi *Jesse b. Hezekiah. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Judah Al-Harizi, Tahkemoni, ed. by, A. Ka- 
minka (1899), 21-24, 355; S. Poznanski, Babylonische Geonim im nach- 
gaonaeischen Zeitalter (1914), 123; Simonsen, in: Festschrift... Jacob 
Guttmann (1915), 218ff.; Mann, Egypt, 1 (1920), 175f 2 (1922), 210, 
357-9; idem, in: Sefer... S.A. Poznariski (1927), 28f. ADD BIBLIOG- 


RAPHY: M. Gil, Be-Malkhut Ishmael, 439-43. 
[Abraham David] 


JOSIAH BEN SAUL BEN ANAN (late eighth to ninth cen- 
tury), Karaite authority, presumed grandson of *Anan b. David, 
the titular founder of the sect, and son of *Saul b. Anan. His 
writings have not been preserved. Judah *Hadassi (in Eshkol 
ha-Kofer, 258, letter j?) refers to Josiah as a “shining light of 
knowledge” and reports that he ruled that, in the case of in- 
heritance, the brothers of the deceased should have an equal 
share with the dead man’s sons. *Elijah b. Abraham, author of 
Hilluk ha-Kara’im ve-ha-Rabbanim, mentions him as “Josiah, 
crown of the Torah”; *Aaron b. Elijah (Gan Eden, 144b) and 
Elijah *Bashyazi (Adderet Eliyahu, 80b) refer to him as “Prince 
Josiah” and quote his opinion on the preconditions necessary 
for entrance into matrimony. Only in the genealogical tables 
and the “chain of tradition” of the later Karaite authors is Jo- 
siah mentioned definitely as a grandson of Anan. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Markon, in: Jeschurun, 14 (1927), 25ff.; Mann, 


Texts, 2 (1935), 128-30. 
[Isaak Dov Ber Markon] 


JOSIPHIAH (Jehosiphia) THE PROSELYTE (early 12" 
century), French liturgical poet. Josiphiah is quoted by *Jacob 
ha-Levi of Marvége and is also mentioned in Sefer ha-Gan, 
and by *Judah b. Eliezer (1313) and Moses *Rieti (15** century). 
Of the known eight poems which bear Josiphiah’s signature, 
only three have been published, among them an introduction 
to Illu Finu, translated into German by S. Heller (Die echten 
hebraeischen Melodien (1908°)) on the basis of $.D. Luzzatto’s 
edition in Tal Orot (1881), 34, no. 43. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Lit. Poesie, 469; Dukes, in: Ozar 
Nehmaad, 2 (1857), 101; Landshuth, Ammudei, 88; Brody (ed.), in: 
Mahzor Vitry (1923) (Kunteres ha-Piyyutim), 49 no. 83, 55 no. 95; Ur- 
bach, Tosafot, 194; Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 391. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: E. Fleischer, Hebrew Liturgical Poetry in the Middle Ages 


(1975), 461. 
[Jefim (Hayyim) Schirmann] 
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JOSIPOVICI, GABRIEL (1940- ), English novelist, play- 
wright, and literary critic. Born in Nice, France, Josipovici was 
educated at Victoria College, Cairo, and at Oxford University. 
From 1963 he taught at the University of Sussex where he be- 
came a professor of English Literature. In 1981 he was made the 
Northcliffe Lecturer at University College, London. His first 
novel, The Inventory, was published in 1968 and his outstand- 
ing work of literary criticism, The World and the Book: A Study 
of Modern Fiction, appeared in 1971. He also wrote The Lessons 
of Modernism and Other Essays (1977) and edited The Modern 
English Novels. The Reader, The Writer, and the Work (1976). 
As well as his acclaimed literary criticism, Josipovici published 
Four Stories (1977), a collection of short stories, and ten stage 
and radio plays. Mobius the Stripper: Stories and Short Plays 
(1974) contains an important selection of this work. 

Josipovici is a consciously postmodernist writer who has 
rejected the tradition of 19'h-century realism. Instead, his lit- 
erary tradition is made up of Marcel *Proust, Franz *Kafka, 
Rainer Maria Rilke, T.S. Eliot and, more recently, Samuel 
Beckett, Alaine Robbe-Grillet, Jorge Luis Borges and George 
*Perec. All of these writers transcend a too easy identification 
with a national culture. Their “rootlessly self-contained” art, 
in the words of one critic, corresponds to Josipovici’s own ab- 
stract, vulnerable, inconclusive short novels. Much of his fic- 
tion, such as The Inventory, Words (1971), and Conversations in 
Another Room (1984), juxtaposes the lightness and musicality 
of the author's dialogue with a series of haunting, unanswered 
questions. Migrations, on the other hand, lacks a narrative 
thread as it moves between nameless, displaced individuals 
who are related only by the author's recurring images. 

Josipovici’s disdain for fiction which is based on large 
historical questions means that his novels do not deal explic- 
itly with Jewish themes. The Jewish writers which interest him 
the most are, therefore, those that write outside of a defined 
Jewish tradition — such as Saul *Bellow, Bernard *Malamud, 
and, of course, Kafka and Proust — and not such “insiders,” in 
Josipovici’s terms, as Isaac Bashevis *Singer and S.Y. *Agnon. 
It was only after the Six-Day War that Josipovici began to ex- 
plore his Jewishness with considerable interest. He wrote the 
introduction to the English edition of Aharon *Appelfeld’s The 
Retreat (1985), and he was a regular contributor to European 
Judaism and The Jewish Quarterly. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Vinson (ed.), Contemporary Novelists, 
(1982) 356-357; The Jewish Quarterly, 32 (1985). ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
puy: M. Fludermik, Echoes and Mirrorings: Gabriel Josipovicis Cre- 


ative Oeuvre (2001). 
[Bryan Cheyette] 


JOSIPPON, historical narrative in Hebrew, of anonymous 
authorship, describing the period of the Second Temple, writ- 
ten in southern Italy in the tenth century. The author starts 
his narrative by listing the different nations and their places of 
settlement, based on the catalog of the descendants of Japheth 
mentioned in Genesis 10, and relating these to peoples of his 
own times. The author proceeds to recount the history of an- 
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cient Italy and the founding of Rome; he then passes to the 
period of the Second Temple. The book - like Josephus’ The 
Jewish War - ends with the fall of Masada. A large part of the 
work is devoted to the wars of the Jews against the Romans. 
The author states that the Hungarians, the Bulgarians, 
and the Pechenegs dwelt “on the great river called the Danube, 
ie., Donau,’ and this was a geographical situation existing af- 
ter 900 C.£. The author also observes that the “Ishmaelites” 
(i.e., Arabs) lived in Tarsus, which is in Asia Minor. Since this 
town was conquered by Byzantium in 965 C.E., it is clear that 
the book was written between these two dates. In one of the 
manuscripts of Josippon the precise date of the book is given: 
“and we wrote from the book, from the book of Joseph ben 
Gorion ha-Kohen in the year 885 from the Destruction.” Since 
it was customary then to reckon the Destruction of the Temple 
from the year 68 c.z., it follows that the book was composed 
in 953 c.E. All signs point to the fact that the Hebrew book 
was written in southern Italy which, at the time, was one of 
the important Jewish centers. The author’s place of birth was 
part of the Byzantine Empire, where the official language 
was Greek. The author, however, could not read Greek, only 
Latin. The main source of Josippon was a Latin manuscript 
which included 16 of the 20 books of Josephus’ Jewish Antiq- 
uities and the Latin adaptation of The Jewish War. The latter 
was written in the second half of the fourth century c.£. and 
called Hegesippus. The author of Josippon also knew random 
facts from The Jewish War itself with which he was acquainted 
only incidentally; he knew also about the Contra Apionem of 
Josephus. The author calls Josephus “Joseph ben Gorion,” al- 
though Josephus’ father was called Mattathias. He was misled 
by the inaccurate language of the Hegesippus, and he identified 
Josephus with Joseph b. Gorion who had also been a general 
in the war against the Romans. The author's second impor- 
tant source was the Latin version of the *Apocrypha; thus he 
learned about the Hasmonean period from the two books of 
Maccabees. The remainder of his secular sources were vari- 
ous medieval chronicles; from these he mainly gained infor- 
mation concerning the gentile kingdoms. He had, of course, a 
certain knowledge of talmudic literature, but his main sources 
were Latin. Considering the period in which he lived, the au- 
thor was a gifted historian, aware of his responsibilities and 
endowed with excellent historical insight. Fables drawn from 
obscure sources are only rarely found in his book, mainly in 
the chapters dealing with the ancient history of Italy. The au- 
thor also had great literary gifts. His narrative is filled with na- 
tional pride and is written in an excellent biblical Hebrew style. 
In the Middle Ages, the book was already called Sefer Josip- 
pon; this is the Jewish-Greek form for Josephus. In the original 
version found preserved in manuscripts the author speaks in 
the first person and defines the purpose of his writing thus: “T 
have collected stories from the book of Joseph b. Gorion and 
from the books of other authors who wrote down the deeds 
of our ancestors, and I compiled them in one scroll” Since the 
name of the author was not known, the book was ascribed, by 
the time of Rashi, to Josephus himself. This mistaken ascrip- 
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tion later became explicit in an expanded and revised version 
of the book written not later than 1160, and edited in the 14 
century by Judah Leon *Moskoni. This edition served as a ba- 
sis for the Constantinople edition of 1510 which was the source 
for all subsequent editions. This version, too, was composed 
in Italy. Its author restyled the book, ascribed it to Joseph b. 
Gorion, and added fictitious elements, although he himself 
was lacking neither in Jewish nor in secular knowledge. The 
most famous among the passages to be found in the expanded 
version is a fictitious description of the crowning of Vespasian 
in Rome. This was written under the influence of the crowning 
of emperors in Rome during the Middle Ages. Today the book 
is known to the reader in this rewritten and popular version. 
Another early edition of Josippon is that of Mantua (c. 1480), 
based on a carelessly restyled, and at times even abbreviated, 
manuscript of the original version. In this edition, all refer- 
ence to Joseph b. Gorion as author has been omitted. The 
original form and the true character of the book of Josippon 
can, therefore, be known only from manuscripts. Among the 
better known manuscripts, three are based on a manuscript 
that R. *Gershom b. Judah copied “in his own hand.” In one 
of these appears the date of composition. R. Gershom prob- 
ably copied Josippon to use as a textbook on the history of the 
Jews during the time of the Second Temple. 

During the Middle Ages, Josippon served as a source of 
information about the period of the later books of the Bible 
(such as the books of Esther and Daniel) and about the whole 
period of the Second Temple. This is the reason that Bible and 
Talmud commentators frequently quoted it during the Middle 
Ages and at the beginning of the modern period. The book of 
Josippon attained great importance during the Middle Ages. 
For instance, a passage on Alexander the Great translated from 
it appeared in the early Russian chronicle of Nestor, without 
mentioning the source. The book is referred to by name, how- 
ever, by the Arab scholar Ibn Hazm (d. 1063). The importance 
attached to the book stemmed from its ascription to Josephus, 
who had been a contemporary of events described in it. 

An Arabic translation of Josippon by a Yemenite Jew was 
probably in existence already in the 11" century. From Arabic 
it was translated into Ethiopian (c. 1300). Translations into 
European languages, such as Latin, English, Czech, Polish, 
and Russian, were generally made from printed editions. The 
author of the book of Josippon, following his sources, men- 
tions John the Baptist, but he refers neither to Jesus nor to the 
beginnings of Christianity. Brief mention of Jesus is made in 
the manuscript of the expanded version of Josippon, and a po- 
lemical story about Jesus and the beginnings of Christianity 
was inserted in a number of manuscripts. Josippon’s relation- 
ship (or lack of relationship) with Christianity interested both 
Muslims and Christians. From the age of humanism, lead- 
ing Christian humanists discussed the question of whether 
the book of Josippon had really been composed by Josephus. 
The book was also known to the Karaites and, in a Samaritan 
chronicle written in Arabic, Josippon’s account of Alexander 
the Great's visit to Jerusalem is included; the place of the visit 
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was changed to Mt. Gerizim. A short Hebrew narrative trans- 
lated from the Greek was inserted into some versions of Josip- 
pon. The narrative is an abridgment of a legend about Alex- 
ander the Great, ascribed to Calisthenes, and an anonymous 
Greek-Byzantine chronicle on the period from Alexander to 
Tiberius. This important narrative has been preserved inde- 
pendently in one manuscript. 

Two works on Josippon by Professor David Flusser were 
published almost simultaneously in 1978. The first is an edition 
based upon the original manuscript with a photostatic repro- 
duction of selected extracts from Josippon, with an introduc- 
tion (Mercaz Zalman Shazar). The second was the first volume 
of a critical edition, based upon all existing manuscripts and 
giving the text with an introduction; the second volume of the 
critical edition appeared in 1980, completing the work. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Josiphon, ed. by H. Hominer (1967), introd. 
by A.J. Wertheimer; Baer, in: Sefer Dinaburg (1949), 178-205; Flusser, 
in: Zion, 18 (1953), 109-26; Baron, Social, 6 (19587), 189-96, 417-21; 
Toaff, in: Annuario di studie ebraici, 3 (1964), 41-46; idem, Cronaca 
Ebraica del Sepher Yosephon (1969); Zeitlin, in: JQR, 53 (1963), 277-973 
Roth, Dark Ages, 2 (1966), 277-81; A.A. Neuman, Landmarks and 


Goals (1953), 1-57. [David Flusser] 
avi usser 


JOSKO (or Jossko; end of 15*-beginning of 16 century), 
wealthy Jewish merchant in Lvov. He was a customs duties 
collector and a banker to King Alexander of Poland (1501-06), 
and for many years was a purveyor of cloth and fur to the 
court. In 1503, as a result of Josko’s intervention, the king or- 
dered that the Jews of Lvov be permitted to trade at fairs and 
the town’s markets, despite vigorous opposition from the 
townsmen. Josko assisted the community against them on 
several occasions. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Russko-yevreyskiy arkhiv, 3 (1903), nos. 30-35, 

47, 48; I. Schipper, Studya nad stosunkami gospodarczymi Zydow w 

Polsce podczas sredniowiecza (1911), 201; M. Balaban, in: Kwartalnik 
Historyczny, 25 no. 2 (1911). 

[Arthur Cygielman] 


JOSPE, ALFRED (1909-1994), rabbi, educator, author, and 
editor. Jospe was born in Berlin to Josef and Rosa Jospe; his 
father and both his grandfathers, Israel Jospe and Selmar 
Cerini (Steifmann), were cantors. An active Zionist from 
his youth, Jospe received his doctorate in philosophy at the 
University of Breslau in 1932. In 1935 he married Eva Scheyer 
and received his rabbinic ordination from the Juedisch-The- 
ologisches Seminar in Breslau. After serving for two years 
(1934-35) as district rabbi of the province of Grenzmark, he 
was appointed to the community rabbinate in Berlin (1936). 
Following *Kristallnacht (November 9-10, 1938), Jospe was in- 
terned in the Sachsenhausen concentration camp. In March 
1939 he was able to leave Germany for the United States (via 
England) with his wife and daughter. 

Jospe’s first American rabbinical position, and only pul- 
pit, was in Morgantown, West Virginia (1939-44), where in 
1940 he also assumed the responsibility for directing the Hil- 
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lel Foundation at the University of West Virginia. In 1944 he 
became director of Hillel at Indiana University, and in 1949 
joined the national leadership of Hillel in New York, becoming 
its director of programs and resources. Jospe and his family 
moved to Washington, D.c., in 1957, when B'nai Brith (includ- 
ing the Hillel Foundations) moved its headquarters there from 
New York. In 1971 he was elected Hillel’s international director, 
a position he held until his retirement at the end of 1974. 

For most of his career Jospe was involved in educational 
administration, and in many respects he provided the intel- 
lectual leadership shaping the Hillel Foundations during its 
years of great growth, seeking to formulate an evolving “phi- 
losophy of Hillel” that would enable Hillel to meet changing 
student needs (especially in the “turbulent years” of the 1960s 
and early 1970s), while remaining faithful to abiding under- 
lying principles. 

At the same time, Jospe retained an active interest in phi- 
losophy and Jewish thought. His many publications include 
academic works (on Moses Mendelssohn, on Wissenschaft 
des Judentums, on the history of the German rabbinate, and 
on the teaching of Jewish Studies at German universities); 
essays in Jewish thought; anthologies he edited of thematically 
arranged lectures by leading thinkers and scholars, based on 
programs at successive national summer institutes of Hillel; 
and professional guides relating to Hillel as the “Jewish pres- 
ence on the campus.” The rapid expansion of purely academic 
programs in Jewish Studies in many universities began to 
take place during the last few years of Jospe’s career. Until 
then, on many campuses, Hillel, besides its other functions in 
offering religious, cultural, and chaplaincy services, provided 
the only link for students with an academic (even if extra- 
curricular) presentation of Judaism, to combat what Jospe 
called the “pediatric Judaism” of many alienated young Jews, 
whose minimal childhood exposure to Jewish education 
could not compete with their advanced secular education for 
intellectual respectability and serious commitment. A proper 
Jewish education should be both cognitive and affective, in- 
volving both mind and heart: “Both celebration and cerebra- 
tion have a legitimate place, but not at the expense of the 
other. 

Jospe'’s publications, reflecting his diverse areas of inter- 
est, include Die Unterscheidung von Mythos und Religion bei 
Hermann Cohen und Ernst Cassirer in ihrer Bedeutung fuer die 
juedische Religionsphilosophie (1932); The Legacy of Maurice 
Pekarsky (1965); an annotated English translation with intro- 
duction of Jerusalem and Other Jewish Writings of Moses Men- 
delssohn (1969); Tradition and Contemporary Experience: Es- 
says on Jewish Life and Thought (1970); Bridges to a Holy Time: 
New Worship for the Sabbath and Minor Festivals (with Richard 
Levy; 1973); Studies in Jewish Thought: An Anthology of Ger- 
man Jewish Scholarship (1981). To Leave Your Mark: Selections 
from the Writings of Alfred Jospe, ed. E. Jospe and R. Jospe, was 
published posthumously (2000). For a complete bibliography 
until 1980, see Go and Study: Essays and Studies in Honor of 
Alfred Jospe, ed. R. Jospe and S. Fishman (1980). 
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His wife EvA (1913- ) was born in Oppeln, Germany 
(now Opole, Poland) and pursued graduate studies in phi- 
losophy at the New School for Social Research in New York 
and Georgetown University in Washington, pc. She taught 
modern Jewish thought at Georgetown and then at George 
Washington University until the age of 80. Her publications 
and translations include Martin Buber’s “Early Addresses” in 
On Judaism, ed. N. Glatzer (1967); Reason and Hope: Selections 
from the Jewish Writings of Hermann Cohen (1971; reissued 
1993); Moses Mendelssohn: Selections from His Writings (1975); 
“Hermann Cohen's Judaism: A Reassessment; in: Judaism 25:4 
(1976), 461-72; “Encounter: The Thought of Martin Buber, 
in: Judaism, 27:2 (1978), 135-47; “Moses Mendelssohn: Some 
Reflections on His Thought,” in: Judaism 30:2 (1981), 169-82; 
Franz Rosenzweig’s commentary to Ninety-Two Poems and 
Hymns of Yehuda Halevi, ed. R. Cohen (2000). 

Eva and Alfred Jospe had three children: susANNE 
GREENBERG (1935— ), a rabbi in West Chester, PA; NAOMI 
PISETZKY (1942- ), a teacher in Petah Tikvah; and RAPHAEL 
JOSPE (1947- ) of the department of Jewish Philosophy at Bar- 
Ilan University and the Hebrew University Rothberg Interna- 
tional School, and editor of the Jewish Philosophy division of 
the second edition of the Encyclopaedia Judaica. 

Alfred Jospe’s brother, ERWIN JOSPE (1907-1983), was a 
musician, choir director, professor of music and dean of fine 
arts at the University of Judaism. He edited with Joseph Jacob- 
sen a collection of Jewish music, Hawa Naschira: Auf! Lasst 
uns Singen (1935; reissued 2001). 


JOST, ISAAC MARCUS (1793-1860), German educator and 
historian. Jost was born in Bernburg, central Germany. He 
received his primary education at the Samson-Schule in 
Wolfenbuettel, where he became an intimate friend of Leop- 
old Zunz. After studies at the universities in Goettingen and 
Berlin, he became head ofa private high school in Frankfurt 
on the Main. The school was attended by both Jewish and 
Christian boys until the Prussian government prohibited this 
“revolutionary” project; the school then became exclusively 
Jewish. From 1835 onward he taught at the Philanthropin 
high school in Frankfurt. In 1853 he founded an orphanage 
for Jewish girls in Frankfurt. In conjunction with his educa- 
tional activities Jost published a Pentateuch for young people 
(1823) and a vocalized Mishnah text (1832-34), with transla- 
tion and notes; he also published a textbook of English (18 43°), 
a dictionary of Shakespeare (1830), and a manual of German 
style (18527). 

In Frankfurt he edited (with M. Creizenach) the short- 
lived Hebrew journal Zion (1841-42), and from 1839 to 1841 
the Israelitische Annalen. He founded, with Ludwig Philippson 
and others, the Institut zur Foerderung der Israelitischen Lite- 
ratur, which published the Jahrbuch fuer Geschichte der Juden 
und des Judentums (4 vols., 1860-69). 

A moderate supporter of the Reform movement, he 
helped prepare the second Rabbinical Conference at Frank- 
furt in 1845 and acted as its secretary. Jost, however, opposed 
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extremist tendencies and vigorously defended the use of He- 
brew in synagogue and school. 

Jost was a pioneer in the field of modern Jewish histo- 
riography and his works in this field include: Geschichte der 
Israeliten seit der Zeit der Maccabaeer bis auf unsere Tage (9 
vols., (1820-28)); Neuere Geschichte der Israeliten von 1815 
bis 1845 (3 vols., 1846-47); Allgemeine Geschichte des Israeli- 
tischen Volkes (2 vols., 1832); and Geschichte des Judenthums 
und seiner Sekten (3 vols., 1857-59). Jost wrote his work while 
others were still laying the foundations of the new Science of 
Judaism; Zunz himself shrank from writing a comprehen- 
sive history, and Graetz soon afterward wrote Geschichte der 
Juden, which exhibited far greater brilliance and scholarship. 
However, the adverse criticism by A. Geiger, H. Graetz, and 
S.D. Luzzatto tended to overlook the real merits of Jost’s pio- 
neering work with its high standard of objective scholarship. 
Although a rationalist who felt little sympathy with the reli- 
gious view of Jewish history and who concentrated mainly 
on writing political history to the almost complete exclusion 
of cultural history, Jost anticipated later historiography by his 
critical approach to the sources, the individual treatment of 
Jewish history in different countries, and his recognition of 
the importance of social institutions for the understanding of 
history. His Neuere Geschichte has, in addition, great value as 
a contemporary record. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Pascheles, Sippurim, 3 (1854), 141ff. in- 
cludes an autobiography by Jost; H. Zirndorf, Isaac Markus Jost und 
seine Freunde (1886), includes bibliography; S.W. Baron, History and 
Jewish Historians (1964), 240ff. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Michael, 
Y.M. Jost (Heb., 1983); U. Wyrwa, in: K. Hoed| (ed.), Historisches Be- 


wusstsein (2004), 99-108. 
[Marcus Pyka (24 ed.)] 


JOTABAH, an island in the Gulf of Elath (Aila) inhabited by a 
colony of Jewish merchants. In the second half of the fifth cen- 
tury C.E., it was seized by a Persian adventurer called Amorke- 
sos, who controlled the Red Sea trade from there and levied 
customs. The emperor Leo confirmed the position of Amorke- 
sos in 474, but in 498 Anastasius sent an expedition under the 
general Aratus against him and the fortress was stormed. The 
community remained unmolested till the time of Justinian 
(527-65), who expelled the Jews. Procopius located the island 
1000 stadia from Alia, a position which corresponds to that of 
the island of Tiran at the mouth of the gulf. A Hebrew Univer- 
sity expedition to Tiran in 1956, however, found no evidence 
of a Byzantine settlement. Recently, Jezirat el-Far‘tin, 7% mi. 
(12 km.) south of Elath, which has remains of Byzantine for- 
tifications, has been proposed as an identification. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abel, in: RB, 47 (1938), 511ff.; J. Aharoni and 
B. Rothenberg, God's Wilderness (1961); M. Avi- Yonah, Geschichte der 
Juden im Zeitalter des Talmud ... (1962), 237. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


JOTAPATA or Yodefat (Heb. 571°), Galilean fortress. It ap- 
pears as [Ia]-at-bi-te among the cities captured by Tiglath Pi- 
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leser 111 in 732 B.C.E., together with Qana and Ruma. Four 
hundred of the inhabitants were deported by the Assyrians. 
It was possibly the home town of Haruz of Jotbah, the wife 
of Manasseh, king of Judah (11 Kings 21:19). In the Mishnah 
it is described as a fortress dating from the time of Joshua 
(Ar. 9:6; as Yodefat). In 66 c.£., at the beginning of the Jew- 
ish War against Rome, *Josephus turned it into a strong for- 
tress, which served as the key to his line of fortifications pro- 
tecting Galilee. After the dispersal of his army, he proceeded 
there and withstood a siege by Vespasian and his army for 47 
days (Jos., Wars, 3:141-288, 316 ff.). The fortress, as described 
by Josephus, was built on a ridge surrounded by ravines on 
all sides but the north, where a suburb lying on the next ridge 
was also fortified. 

Jotapata continued as a Jewish town after it fell to the Ro- 
mans. Following the destruction of the Temple, the priestly 
family of Miyamin settled there. In the period of the Bar- 
Kokhba rebellion Jotbah was the seat of the priestly family 
of Miyamin; it may also be the Gopatata referred to in the 
midrash (Eccles. R. 108a). The Babylonian Talmud also men- 
tions a R. Menahem of Jotapata (Zev. 110b) and it may have 
been the episcopal town of Jotabe from 536 c.£. The site was 
identified by E.G. Schultz in 1847 with Khirbet Shifat, 6 mi. 
(c.10 km.) north of Sepphoris, near Mt. Azmon. The site was 
subsequently explored by C. Conder and H.H. Kitchener for 
the Palestine Exploration Fund in the 1870s. 

Excavations were conducted at the site in 1992 by D. Ed- 
wards, M. Aviam, and D. Adan-Bayewitz, revealing remains 
dating from the Hellenistic period through to medieval times. 
A fortification wall from the Ptolemaic period was uncovered 
with three phases of construction evident. To the northwest 
were the remains of a ramp dating from the time of the Roman 
siege in 67 c.E. The finds included remains from the battle in- 
cluding ballista balls and iron bow and catapult arrowheads. 
Rubble walls built at this location seem to have been part of 
the Jewish preparations prior to the arrival of the Romans. 
An oil press, pottery kilns, and several ritual baths (mikvaot) 
were uncovered. The lower part of the site was reoccupied in 
the late first or early second centuries C.E., and there were also 
signs of occupation of medieval date. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah / Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


The modern kibbutz of Yodefat is situated north of the 
ancient mound. It was founded in 1961 by Israel-born youth, 
mostly from Haifa, unaffiliated with any countrywide settle- 
ment federation. In 1968 Yodefat had 47 inhabitants, mostly 
vegetarians. Fruit orchards were its main farm branch. Since 
then it has become a large-scale flower bulb exporter, with 
around 1,000 acres of land under cultivation and 369 resi- 
dents in 2004. 


[Efraim Orni] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Forrer, Die Provinzeinteilung des assyr- 
ischen Reiches (1920), 61; Saarisalo, in: JPOS, 9 (1929), 39; Oehler, in: 
ZDPV (1905), 53ff; Alt, in: PJB, 27 (1931), 40; Avi- Yonah, Geog; idem, 
Atlas Karta li-Tekufat Bayit Sheni ve-ha-Talmud (1966), map no. 109. 
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ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.R. Edwards et al., “Yodefat, 1992,” in: Israel 
Exploration Journal, 45 (1995), 191-97. 


JOTBATH, JOTHBATAH (Heb. 102”), a station of the Is- 
raelites during their wanderings in the wilderness, situated 
between Hor-Haggidgad and Abronah (Num. 33:33-34). It 
is also described as “a land of brooks of water” (Deut. 10:7). 
‘The identification of Jotbath depends on the view held of the 
route taken by the Israelites between Mt. Sinai and Ezion-Ge- 
ber (Elath). Scholars who favor the northern route to Elath 
identify Jotbath with ‘Ayn Ghadyan near a marsh called Sab- 
khat al-Taba. The name ‘Ayn Ghadyan is derived from the 
Roman Ad Dianam, which is located on the Peutinger Map 
26 mi. (40 km.; erroneously given on the map as 16 mi.) north 
of Aila (Elath) (see also *Yotvatah). According to this map 
the Damascus-Elath road joined the Jerusalem-Elath road 
at Ad Dianam, but this, however, is disputed. Its name sug- 
gests that it contained a temple dedicated to Diana. Remains 
of forts from the time of the Judahite kings and of a fort and 
pool from the late Roman and Byzantine periods have been 
discovered at ‘Ayn Ghadyan; a kibbutz called Yotvatah has 
been established there. Other scholars who maintain that the 
approach to Ezion-Geber was from the south place Jotbath at 
Wadi al-Taba, which is rich in water and falls into the Read 
Sea 7 mi. (11 km.) south of Elath. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abel, Geog, 2 (1938), 216, 366; Glueck, in: 
AASOR, 18/19 (1939); 95; Frank, in: zDPV, 57 (1934), 191ff., 238; EM, 
s.v.; J. Aharoni and B. Rothenberg, God’s Wilderness (1961); Alt, in 
ZDPV, 58 (1935), 1ff. Aharoni, in: iej, 4 (1954), 9ff.; idem, in: Eretz 


Israel, 5 (1958), 129 ff. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


JOTHAM (Heb. on%; “yHws is perfect”), the youngest son 
of *Gideon the judge. Jotham was the only one to survive the 
massacre conceived by his half brother *Abimelech, whose 
hired assassins slew 70 of the 71 sons of Gideon (Jerubbaal) “on 
one stone” (Judg. 9:1-6). Jotham alone survived. Perhaps the 
writer is punning on his name in that in Hebrew yatom means 
orphan. He escaped to Mt. Gerizim above the city of Shechem 
and, with sparkling irony, denounced the Shechemites for ac- 
cepting Abimelech as king. Jotham relates the fable of the trees 
(Judg. 9:8-15) which tells how the trees once anointed one of 
their number king. The good trees — the olive, fig, and vine - 
to whom the crown was offered, refused to trade their unique 
capacities for honoring both God and man in return for mere 
power, but the fruitless bramble accepted the throne. From 
the subsequent verses (16-20) it is clear that the trees repre- 
sent the rulers of Shechem, while Abimelech, whom they had 
crowned, is the bramble. The oration concludes with a curse 
upon both the Shechemites and Abimelech. 

Jotham’s fable has frequently been interpreted as a piece 
of anti-monarchical irony exposing the unproductive and 
ultimately disastrous nature of kingship. However, the fable 
does not denounce the institution as such nor are its details 
in consonance with the historical reality. Unlike the trees, the 
Shechemites had not taken the initiative, nor had they offered 
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the crown to anyone; Gideon's sons had inherited their po- 
sition of rulership, and no reference to the murder of the 70 
brothers is to be found in the fable. Therefore Jotham’s fable is 
probably an ancient etiology explaining how the lowly, useless 
thornbush became an incendiary danger to all trees, even to 
the mighty cedars. The trees, in their folly, gave the bramble 
power because the good trees had evaded their duty. But in 
the mouth of Jotham, the fable becomes a parable warning of 
the fatal danger of placing royal power in the wrong hands 
(Kaufmann, p. 202 in bibl.). After he delivered his oration, 
Jotham fled to Beer (Judg. 9:21) and is not heard of again. The 
subsequent downfall of Abimelech is seen as the fulfillment 
of the curse (9:57). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bright, Hist, 151-60; E.H. Maly, in: cBqQ, 22 
(1960), 299-305; Y. Kaufmann, Sefer Shofetim (1962), 199-206. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Amit, Judges (1999), 165-70. 

[Nahum M. Sarna and Robert G. Boling] 


JOTHAM (Heb. oN; “yHwHu is perfect”; c. 758-743 B.C.E.), 
king of Judah; son of *Uzziah (Azariah) and Jerusha, daughter 
of Zadok (11 Kings 15:32—33; 11 Chron. 27:1). Jotham became 
king at the age of 25 and, according to 11 Kings 15:33, reigned 
16 years. This contradicts the statement three verses earlier 
that “*Hoshea son of Elah, made a conspiracy ... in the twen- 
tieth year of Jotham son of Uzziah” (11 Kings 15:30), indicating 
that Jotham reigned at least 20 years. This may be the result of 
a miscalculation by a late historian who did not take the co- 
regency (below) into account (Cogan and Tadmor, 181). The 
concluding phrase is missing from the Lucianic recension of 
the Septuagint. Apparently Jotham died close to the time of 
his father’s death. According to 11 Kings 15:5, he was co-re- 
gent with his father after the latter had contracted a dread 
skin disease (zara‘at; traditionally but inaccurately rendered 
“leprosy”), and was isolated outside the city, while Jotham was 
“in charge of the palace” (al ha-bayit), and thus was actually 
second in rank to the king. 

According to 11 Chronicles 27, Jotham built cities and for- 
tresses and engaged the Ammonites in battle to defend Judah's 
claims in Trans-Jordan. He was successful in subjugating the 
Ammonites to Judah and in collecting tribute from them for 
three years (11 Chron. 27:5). The rule of Judah in Transjordan 
is attested indirectly by 1 Chronicles 5:17, which tells of the 
census of the tribes of Israel in the area during the reigns of 
Jotham king of Judah and Jeroboam king of Israel. The notice 
that “the Lord began to send Rezin ... and Pekah ... against 
Judah” (11 Kings 15:37) may indicate that the King of Israel and 
the King of Aram were responding to Jotham’s expansionist 
moves (Cogan and Tadmor, 182-83). The prosperity of the 
country during his reign enabled him to undertake projects 
of fortification throughout the country. The general descrip- 
tion given by the Chronicler is that Jotham continued his fa- 
ther’s work. He fortified the wall of the Ophel in Jerusalem 
(11 Chron. 27:3) and undertook repairs and made additions 
in the Temple area (ibid., 11 Kings 15:35). The Chronicler con- 
trasts the piety of Jotham with the impiety of his father Uz- 
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ziah, whose skin disease he attributes to Uzziah’s attempt to 
usurp priestly functions (11 Chron. 26:16-21). According to 
Josephus, Jotham built chambers in the Temple and possibly 
raised the height of the building. 


[Encyclopaedia Hebraica / S. David Sperling (24 ed.)] 


In the Aggadah 

Jotham was one of the most righteous of the kings of Judah. 
He loyally observed the fifth commandment by being content 
to act as regent during his father’s reign, without even aspiring 
to the throne. Moreover, he always gave a ruling in his father’s 
name. Simeon b. Yohai referred to Jotham’s piety in the state- 
ment: “I alone am able to exempt the world from judgment 
from the day I was born until now; were my son Eliezer with 
me, we could exempt it from creation until now; and were 
Jotham with us, we could exempt it from the creation of the 
world until its end” (Suk. 45b). 

The difficulties presented by the conflicting scriptural 
datings of the reigns of Amaziah and Jotham are explained by 
the statement that Jotham ruled for 20 years during the illness 
of his father, Uzziah. The scriptural reference to the 20" year of 
Jotham’s reign (11 Kings 15:30), as against the statement that he 
reigned only for 16 years (11 Chron. 27:1), is resolved by point- 
ing out that because of his piety four years were deducted from 
Ahab’s reign and added to those of Jotham (sor 22). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bright, Hist, 240, 256; Aharoni, in: Tarbiz, 21 
(1940), 94ff.; S. Yeivin, Luhot Kronologiyyim... (1962); E. Auerbach, 
Wueste und Gelobtes Land, 2 (1936), 85ff.; Tadmor, in: A. Malamat 
(ed.), Bi-Ymei Bayit Rishon (1961), 158ff.; EM, s.v. (includes bibliog- 
raphy). AGGADAH: Ginzberg, Legends, index; I. Hasida, Ishei ha- 
Tanakh (1964), 197. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Cogan and H. Tad- 
mor, 11 Kings (AB; 1988); S. Japhet, 1 & 11 Chronicles (1993), 889-93; J. 
Kuntz, in: ABD, 3:1021-22. 


JOURNALISM. 


Jews have played a major role in journalism since the early 
years of the profession. Publishers, editors, columnists, and 
reporters contributed to the development of political analy- 
sis, mass circulation techniques, methods of worldwide news 
gathering, chain journalism, and techniques that deepened the 
influence and impact of the written word. The overall number 
of Jews engaged in journalism in various countries is actually 
small. The significance of their contributions is readily appar- 
ent, however, in any examination of the relatively new, con- 
stantly changing and developing field of communications. 
There have been Jews who distinguished themselves in 
journalism by their direction of some of the leading and most 
influential papers of the day. In the United States there were 
Adolph S. *Ochs and Arthur Hays *Sulzberger of The New 
York Times, Joseph *Pulitzer of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
The World, and the Evening World, and Samuel *Newhouse, 
newspaper chain owner; in Germany, Leopold *Ullstein and 
Bernhard *Wolff; in Britain, Baron Paul Julius *Reuter of the 
news agency bearing his name, Lord *Southwood of the Daily 
Herald, and Joseph Moses Levy and his son Lord Burnham 
(see *Lawson family) of the Daily Telegraph, the newspaper 
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which, selling at a penny and aiming at popular appeal, started 
the trend toward brighter newspapers. In the 1890s Rachel 
*Beer edited two leading London weeklies owned by her hus- 
band. The overwhelming majority of publishers and editors, 
however, were and are non-Jewish, notwithstanding the old 
canard that the world’s press is controlled by Jews. Jews en- 
tered the main currents of journalism when they entered the 
mainstream of life in Europe. In the late 18" century, eman- 
cipation broke down the ghetto walls and Jews were able to 
enter a world from which they had been excluded. 

Modern journalism was born after the French and Amer- 
ican Revolutions. The freedom to think, to speak, and to write 
sought expression in the journals then developing, which were 
read by the rapidly growing educated and semi-educated pop- 
ulation of the cities and towns. The Jew emerging from the 
ghetto was thus in the right place at the right time. German 
Jews, excluded before 1848 from the professions for which 
they had been trained, were disproportionately prominent in 
journalism during this early period and tended to advocate 
“radical” liberal views. His gift of adaptability permitted the 
Jew to act as an intermediary, the link between the event and 
the reader, as the journalist has often been called. 

Jewish journalists were active during the 19"* century in 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Germany, and Hungary, and to a 
somewhat lesser degree in the United States, England, France, 
and Romania. Small numbers also worked with the general 
press in Scandinavia, the Baltic states, Italy, Belgium, Russia, 
the Netherlands, Spain, Portugal, the Balkans, and Switzer- 
land. Involvement of the Jew in journalism in other areas of 
the world came later. The activities of Jewish journalists were 
proscribed, of course, in those countries where antisemitism 
was practiced officially during the 20" century. Jewish jour- 
nalists and publishers who led some of Germany’s most im- 
portant newspaper enterprises became the special targets of 
the Nazis. Some were killed; others fled their homeland to 
practice their craft in a different land. For at least two decades 
the voice of Jewish journalists was stilled in Germany and for 
years also in countries overrun by the Germans. 

In the United States, Jews became part of the develop- 
ing journalism of the new land early in its history. But it took 
almost a century and a half for any measurable numbers of 
Jews to enter the profession. Jewish engagement in journal- 
ism in the United States began with Mordecai Manuel *Noah, 
editor of the Enquirer in New York. Similarly, in Europe, Jew- 
ish participation began almost with the birth of modern jour- 
nalism. 

The impact and influence of Jews on the general press in- 
creased markedly during the 19» and 20" centuries. Jews did 
not work as Jews. In Europe, talented Jewish writers turned 
to journalism as the best means of expressing themselves. The 
emancipated mind and spirit often eschewed such traditional 
forms of expression as poetry and fiction in favor of journal- 
ism, which had brightness and novelty. In Germany and Aus- 
tria, Jewish influence in the new craft was marked by the con- 
tributions of such outstanding men as Heinrich *Heine and 
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Ludwig *Boerne (in the Augsburger Zeitung), and Karl *Marx 
(in the Rheinische Zeitung), and by the efforts of Daniel Spitzer 
(1835-93) and Moritz *Saphir, by the work of Theodore *Herzl, 
Max *Nordau, and Alfred *Polgar. David Kalisch founded 
Kladderadatsch in 1848 and made it famous as a satirical jour- 
nal. His collaborator was the poet Rudolf Loewenstein. 

Important publishing enterprises were begun by Rudolf 
*Mosse, who in 1872 founded the Berliner Tageblatt; Leopold 
*Sonnemann, who founded the Frankfurter Zeitung in 1856; 
and Leopold Ullstein, publisher, whose Morgenpost reached 
a circulation of 600,000. Herzl, Nordau, and Spitzer wrote 
for the Neue Freie Presse of Vienna, making it one of the out- 
standing journals of its day. Eduard Bacher was its publisher. 
Moritz Saphir published the witty paper Der Humorist (1837), 
and Polgar won a reputation through his contributions to Die 
Weltbuehne. Bernhard Wolff founded the Wolff Telegraphic 
Bureau in 1848. 

This fruitful period of the 19 century was also marked 
by the journalistic work of Gabriel *Riesser, Johann *Jacoby, 
and Edward *Lasker. The primary contribution of the most 
famous of these was in the form of the feuilleton, a personal 
essay or commentary that has no precise counterpart in pres- 
ent-day journalism. The feuilleton was marked by a highly 
personal character and a well-developed style. In America 
only Simeon Strunsky could be said to have reflected this spe- 
cial skill. Several decades later the field attracted such names 
as Karl *Kraus, Egon Erwin *Kisch, Kurt *Tucholsky, Theo- 
dore * Wolff, who served as editor in chief of the Berliner Tage- 
blatt, and Georg *Bernhard, editor in chief of the Vossische 
Zeitung. The early 20" century also saw the development of 
a large group of art, music, and drama critics, such as Alfred 
*Kerr, who produced a quantity of creative criticism which 
influenced and fostered the arts. 

In Great Britain, first mention of a Jewish journalist is 
made by Oliver Goldsmith in his Haunch of Venison (1776). 
Emanuel Samuel (d. 1818) contributed to the Morning Post 
as early as 1786 and later worked in The World. He is the first 
Anglo-Jewish journalist on record, followed at the end of the 
century by Lewis *Goldsmith, a vigorous political writer and 
propagandist. The contribution of Jews was greater in publish- 
ing and organizing than in writing. Men like Ralph D. *Blu- 
menfeld of the Daily Express, Lord Burnham (Levy), founder 
of the Daily Telegraph, Paul Julius Reuter, founder of Reuter’s 
news agency, and Lord Southwood (Elias) of the Daily Herald, 
were among the builders of the modern British press. Other 
important names in British journalism were Sidney *Low, edi- 
tor of the St. James Gazette, Lucien *Wolf, foreign editor of 
the Daily Graphic, Henri Georges Stephane Adolphe Opper 
de *Blowitz, correspondent of The Times, and Bernard Falk, 
editor of the Sunday Dispatch. While a number of leading col- 
umnists in the British press in recent years have been Jewish, 
such as The Times’ Bernard *Levin, Jewish ownership of the 
British press in recent decades has been slight, with only the 
ill-fated period of ownership of the Daily Mirror by Robert 
*Maxwell being an exception. In the 1990s the Daily Telegraph 
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was owned by the non-Jewish but strongly pro-Zionist Ca- 
nadian, Conrad Black (Lord Black of Crossharbour), whose 
Jewish wife, Barbara Amiel, had an influential pro-Israeli col- 
umn in the paper. 

In France, Jewish journalists were concerned primarily 
with politics, although several were active in literature. Per- 
haps the nation’s foremost journalist was Leon *Blum, who 
did his principal journalistic work in the period 1920 to 1939 
in such papers as LHumanité and Le Populaire. Blum, Joseph 
*Reinach, and Bernard *Lazare were three of France's great- 
est journalists at the turn of the 20 century. Other French 
journalists of repute were Marcel Hutin of [Echo de Paris 
and LEpoque, Pierre Lazareff, general director of Paris Soir, 
George London of Le Journal, Jacques Kayser of La Dépéche 
de Toulouse, Arthur Meyer of Le Gaulois, and Louise Weiss 
of LEurope nouvelle. 

In Italy, with its relatively small Jewish population, Jew- 
ish journalists made important contributions to the country’s 
liberal movements. Among the most prominent were Ce- 
sare Rovighi; Angiolo *Orvieto, who with his brother Adolfo 
founded the Florentine weekly, I] Marzocco; Giacomo Dina, 
editor of Opinione; Salvatore *Barzilai, foreign editor of La 
Tribuna; and Margherita Sarfatti, literary editor of I] Popolo 
d'Italia, who became a member of Mussolini’s inner circle. 

In Russia and Poland where the suppression of Jews was 
a continuing governmental policy, several journalists of im- 
portance emerged. During the Bolshevik period, many Jewish 
revolutionaries engaged in newspaper work for political pur- 
poses, and Ilya *Ehrenburg won international fame as a jour- 
nalist of uncommon ability. In Poland the name of Isaac Ignac 
*Schwarzbart stands out with those of Wilhelm Berkelham- 
mer, Joseph Perl, and Florian Sokolow. Schwarzbart directed 
the most important paper in Lvov. In Scandinavia, Jews held 
important posts on papers in Denmark. Among the journal- 
ists were Carl *Brandes, who helped to found Politiken, M.A. 
*Goldschmidt, Moritz Nathansen, and Gottlieb Siesby. In Hol- 
land, Marcus van Blankenstein, Louis de *Jong, Eduard Elias, 
Joseph F. Stoppelman, and Arnold Vaz Dias were important. 

Jews entered the general Hungarian press during the 
1840s when newspapers appeared mainly in German. Active 
in liberal organs and in the production of pamphlets which 
preached assimilation, most of them changed their faith. In 
the revolution of 1848, they attained high posts in the govern- 
ment service. After 1867, the year of “The Compromise” (which 
ended Austrian domination) and the year of emancipation of 
Hungarian Jewry, Jews had an important part in the founding 
of a modern press and its technical organization. Jews worked 
on almost every paper (except those openly antisemitic), from 
the nationalist papers which preached complete assimilation 
for all minorities to the radical and socialist, where the Jews 
were in a majority. In 1910, out of 1,214 journalists in Hungary, 
516 were Jews; but in 1920 their number had dropped to 358, 
and continued to fall. From 1938 onward Jews were ousted 
from editorial posts under the provisions of antisemitic leg- 
islation; only a small percentage retained their jobs. During 
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the first hours of the German invasion in 1944, the Hungarian 
Nazis, using prepared lists, hunted down the Jewish journalists 
still at work and had them sent to the extermination camps. 
From 1945, during the period of the coalition administration, 
which was set up after World War 11, Jews regained important 
positions, especially in the socialist and communist press; but 
after the rise of the communist regime they tried to conceal 
their Jewish identity. 

Unlike the European press (primarily concerned with 
ideas), the press in the United States focuses its attention on 
information and news. It is chiefly devoted to reporting the 
events of the world and not to the propagation of opinions. 
Jews became active in journalism not long after the first pa- 
pers made their appearance in the colonies (1704-30). In the 
first quarter of the 19" century Mordecai Noah was the edi- 
tor of the City Gazette of Charleston, South Carolina and later 
the editor and publisher of the New York Enquirer. Noah also 
helped James Gordon Bennett to establish the New York Her- 
ald in 1835. A visionary and dreamer with a Zionist ideal long 
before the word itself was invented, Noah may be said to have 
been the first important Jewish journalist in the New World. 
He was among the first to attempt to enliven his paper for the 
benefit of the ordinary reader. As in Europe, Jewish journalists 
participated in all sections - in publishing, chain journalism, 
circulation techniques, and writing. Their overall numbers 
are small. Of the 1,800 dailies published in the United States 
at the end of the 20" century about 50 were owned by Jews, 
among them some of the most influential - The New York 
Times, The Daily News in New York, and the 22 papers owned 
by Samuel I. Newhouse. 

As on the Continent, it is difficult to define the distinc- 
tive Jewish contribution. Most Jewish journalists on the staffs 
of the general press were entirely integrated into American 
newspaper routines. An early figure of importance was Ed- 
ward *Rosewater, who worked during the second half of the 
19" century in Nebraska as a correspondent and owner of 
the Omaha Bee (1871). The earliest papers in the New World 
were commonly called penny papers. They were sensational in 
their treatment of news, and their attitude was to influence the 
journalism of two outstanding American Jewish publishers, 
Joseph Pulitzer and Adolph Ochs, whose papers were among 
the most important in the nation. 

Pulitzer purchased The New York World in 1883 after hav- 
ing followed an aggressive policy in earlier penny-paper jour- 
nalism, both in news and editorial columns. He engaged in nu- 
merous crusades, one of the most important of which was the 
exposure of the mismanagement of life insurance companies 
in New York City. He introduced political cartoons, striking 
illustrations, colored pictures, and colored comics. The cir- 
culation of The World rose and in 1886 it claimed the largest 
circulation of any newspaper in the United States - 250,000. 
Pulitzer and William Randolph Hearst, who had purchased 
the Morning Journal in 1895, vied with each other in sensation- 
alism. Their rivalry gave rise to the expression “yellow journal- 
ism.” Pulitzer was an ardent believer in professional training, 
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and provided a large endowment for a school of journalism, 
which was opened at Columbia University in 1912, as well as 
for the prizes in journalism and the arts that bear his name. 
Adolph Ochs took another road. When he became publisher 
of The New York Times, he issued a statement of purpose under 
a signature that is still the basic credo of the paper: “... to give 
the news impartially, without fear or favor, regardless of any 
party, sect or interest involved...” Ochs recognized that New 
York was beginning to tire of sensationalism and he promised 
to give straight news as fast as, or faster than, any other paper. 
He thought of The New York Times as a kind of public institu- 
tion of which he had only temporary charge, and was fiercely 
determined that no individual, or favored group, would ever 
use it selfishly or for self-glorification. When he died he was 
succeeded by his son-in-law, Arthur Hays *Sulzberger, whose 
youngest son, Arthur Ochs Sulzberger, became publisher in 
1963. His son, Arthur Sulzberger Jr., succeeded him and was 
publisher and chairman of the board of the New York Times 
Company, a publicly traded corporation, through the early 
years of the 21°t century. The latter Sulzbergers, along with 
their advisers and editors, including Executive Editor A.M. 
*Rosenthal, played prominent roles in putting The Times on 
a sound financial footing, in uncovering government misfea- 
sance, and in furthering the aims of a free press. 

In the early 1970s The Washington Post, under Katharine 
Graham, took the lead in exposing an attempted cover-up of 
the break-in at Democratic Party headquarters in the Wa- 
tergate office complex in Washington. That reporting, by the 
team of Robert Woodward and Carl *Bernstein, got Graham's 
personal backing and eventually resulted in the resignation in 
1974 of President Richard M. Nixon in disgrace. During that 
period, The New York Times came into possession of a secret 
history of the war in Vietnam, which came to be known as 
the Pentagon Papers when it was published at great length in 
1973. The Nixon administration tried to suppress publication 
of the historic documents and their analyses on the grounds 
of national security, but the United States Supreme Court up- 
held the right of the press to publish the information. The case 
was a landmark ruling against prior restraint of the press, and 
its champion was The Times. 

Other important Jewish figures in American journalism 
include Emanuel Philip Adler who founded the Lee Syndi- 
cate, a chain of papers in the Midwest; Eugene *Meyer, for- 
mer owner of The Washington Post; Paul Block (1877-1941), 
who helped to foster the growth of chain journalism; Moses 
*Koenigsberg, the creator of the King Features Syndicate; 
Walter *Annenberg, publisher of The Philadelphia Inquirer; J. 
David *Stern, owner and publisher of papers in Camden, NJ, 
and Philadelphia; Dorothy *Schiff, owner and publisher of 
‘The New York Post; Edwin S. Friendly who served on the for- 
mer Evening Sun; Herbert Bayard *Swope of The World; and 
Harry *Golden who, in the 1950s, achieved the distinction of 
making his Carolina Israelite a weekly with general reader- 
ship. After Dorothy Schiff’s death, The Post changed hands 
a few times. The other major New York City newspaper, The 
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Daily News, was bought by Robert Maxwell in 1991 and then, 
with the paper in bankruptcy, shortly afterward by Mortimer 
Zuckerman, a Boston builder and the publisher of the maga- 
zine U.S. News and World Report. The Post and News became 
embroiled in a bitter advertising and circulation war in the 
first years of the 21° century. 

Jews scored successes in two special areas of American 
journalism - commentary on current affairs and the “gos- 
sip” column. In the first, Walter *Lippmann, Arthur *Krock, 
and David *Lawrence commented on domestic and foreign 
affairs in some of the nation’s most important journals, win- 
ning attention in world capitals. As gossip columnists, Walter 
Winchell, Leonard Lyons (d. 1976), Louis Sobol, and Sidney 
Skolsky (d. 1983) attracted a wide readership and developed 
an influence by their reporting on the lives of stage and screen 
personalities, government officials, and public and political 
figures. Identical twin sisters from the Middle West, Pauline 
Esther Friedman, writing as Abigail Van Buren, and Esther 
Pauline *Lederer, writing as Ann Landers, dispensed home- 
spun advice in their newspaper columns, each appearing 
daily in over 1,200 newspapers and reaching 20 million read- 
ers. Each received 10,000 letters a week for help, and both 
sisters dispensed blunt, common-sense remedies for most 
of the second half of the 20" century. Other Jewish journal- 
ists were active as foreign correspondents and as writers on 
science, economics, politics, and sports. Among American 
journalists, Franklin Pierce Adams, Meyer Berger, and Ben 
*Hecht had especially keen eyes for the unusual. In sketching 
the human condition they successfully translated the stories 
of ordinary people into newspaper prose of high quality. As 
Jews assimilated into the mainstream of American life, they 
rose to prominent positions in journalism. Rosenthal of The 
Times was succeeded by Max *Frankel, who was succeeded 
by Joseph *Lelyveld. All had been star reporters and winners 
of the Pulitzer Prize. And Thomas L. *Friedman of The Times 
became the most influential foreign affairs columnist as well 
as the first reporter to win a Pulitzer for reporting on Leba- 
non and another for reporting from Israel. At least one Jew- 
ish American journalist lost his life, Daniel *Pearl of The Wall 
Street Journal, while affirming his faith. 

The participation of Jews in Latin American journal- 
ism began at an early stage of their immigration. Since the 
publications for which they wrote were oriented toward the 
Jewish public, the newspapers, journals, and publications in 
general were in Yiddish during the first years, and with the 
immigration from Central Europe in the 1930s, also in Ger- 
man. However, publication in Spanish and Portuguese com- 
menced very quickly, and these became the main languages 
of communication in the community framework with the 
decline of Yiddish. 

Jews were active in general journalism in almost all the 
Latin American countries. Some of them achieved prominent 
positions and can be considered pioneers in their field. The 
first Jewish journalist who published in Argentina in a gen- 
eral daily was Enrique Lipschutz (1864-1937), who wrote in 
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La Prensa from 1895. After him, many Jewish journalists and 
writers published in general newspapers and journals and 
some of them also became section editors and also chief edi- 
tors. One of them was Alberto Gerchunoff (1884-1950), who 
was with the leading daily La Nacion for 40 years and part of 
the time was its editor in chief. Other leading journalists were 
Bernardo Verbitsky (1907-1979) in El Mundo (his son Horacio 
Verbitsky became editor in chief of Pagina 12), Santiago Nudel- 
man (1904-1961) editor in chief of Critica from 1958, and An- 
tonio Portnoy at La Gaceta. In the 1960s and 1970s one of the 
best-known journalists was Jacobo Timerman (1923-1999). In 
the 1960s he founded and directed two successful current af- 
fairs magazines, Primera Plana and Confirmado, and in 1970 
the daily La Opinion, which tried to be a new kind of news- 
paper in the style of the French Le Monde. Timerman became 
known worldwide when was kidnapped by the military junta 
in 1977. International pressure, especially from the U.S. and 
Israel, led to his release in 1979. In those years of dictatorship 
the weekly Nueva Presencia (1977) was founded, which started 
as a Spanish offshoot of the Yiddish daily Di Prese. Under 
the editorship of Herman Schiller, it adopted an opposition 
stance against the repression in Argentina. This journal be- 
came one of the referents of the Argentinean Human Rights 
Movement, and Schiller, who participated in the organization 
of the Jewish Movement for Human Rights, was recognized 
as one of its leaders. 

In the early 215 century there were many well-known 
Jewish journalists who published in the printed press as well 
as in the electronic media — radio, television, and the inter- 
net. These included José Eliaschev, Marcelo Zlotogwiazda, 
Ernesto Tenenbaum, Roman Lejtman, Martin Liberman, and 
Juan Pablo Varsky. 

Jews were prominent in Chilean journalism. Ana Al- 
bala-Levy was editor of Las Ultimas Noticias of Santiago; 
her husband, Robert Levy, wrote for many newspapers and 
journals; Max Dickmann, was literary and managing editor 
of El Ateneo of Santiago and an author of substantial reputa- 
tion; and Marcos Chamudes was chief editor of the magazine 
Politica, Economia y Cultura (pEc) and later of the newspa- 
per La Nacion. 

In Brazil Jews were prominent as journalists as well as 
entrepreneurs in the news media. One of the most important 
media companies was Bloch Editores owned by Adolfo Bloch, 
which at its peak included 25 magazines, among them the fa- 
mous weekly Manchete, six radio stations, and a Tv network, 
Rede Manchete. Two important Jewish journalists collaborated 
in many stages of their career with this group. Zevi Ghivelder 
(1934- ) worked for many years for the magazine Manchete 
and directed the news magazine on its Tv network, also pub- 
lishing numerous books that won national prizes. Henrique 
Veltman (1936-_ ) was editor in chief of Bloch Editores publi- 
cations from 1971, including the magazine Manchete, and was 
also editor in chief of the most important newspapers of Rio de 
Janeiro — Ultima Hora and O Globo. Both of them were much 
involved in Jewish community life and Zionist action. Also 
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Naum Sirotzky was editor in chief of Manchete in the 1950s. 
Alberto Dines (1932- ), who started his career as a journal- 
ist with Manchete under Naum Sirotzky, became one of the 
most prominent and innovative in the field. As a professional 
who combined writing and news photography, he was editor 
in chief of many major newspapers, such as Jornal do Brasil 
and the Folha de Sao Paulo branch in Rio de Janeiro. Besides 
teaching journalism in many universities, he developed a 
new kind of journalistic criticism in Brazil with Observatorio 
da Imprensa on TV programs and the internet. Diane Kuper- 
man (1949- ), a journalist at Jornal do Brasil and director of 
the Instituto de Comunicacao Social da Universidade Gama 
Filho, and Osias Wurman (1950- ), a journalist at O Globo 
and Jornal do Brasil, were also the leaders of the Jewish Fed- 
eration of Rio de Janeiro. 

Samuel Wainer (1912-1980) is also considered one of the 
professionals responsible for a revolution in Brazilian jour- 
nalism. In 1930 he started his career at Didrio de Noticias and 
in 1938 he founded the monthly magazine Diretrizes with an 
agenda in politics, culture, and economic affairs. In 1971 he 
founded the magazine Domingo Ilustrado as part of Bloch 
Editores, and in 1973-75 was editor in chief of Ultima Hora of 
Sao Paulo. From 1977 he was a member of the editorial board 
of Folha de Sao Paulo. 

Arnaldo Niskier (1935— ) was, in addition to his more 
than 40 years in journalism, a teacher at the University of Rio 
de Janeiro State and secretary of the state for science, technol- 
ogy, education, and culture. He was also chairman of the Aca- 
demia Brasileira de Letras. 

One of the most prominent journalists in Mexico was 
undoubtedly Jacobo Zabludovsky (1928- ). He started his 
career in 1946 as assistant editor of news magazines at Ca- 
dena Radio Continental. In 1950, at the very beginning of rv 
transmissions in Mexico, he initiated the production and di- 
rection of the first professional news magazine on Mexican 
television, and subsequently directed and presented many 
news magazines. He also directed the cinema news magazine 
El Mundo en Marcha, wrote for the newspapers Observaciones 
and Novedades, for the weeklies Claridades and El Redondel, 
and from 1959 edited the magazine Siempre. He held official 
posts in radio and television and also wrote many books on 
politics and the Mexican media and containing interviews 
with Mexican painters. 

There were also important contributors to the local press 
like Luis Rubio, Ezra Shabot, Enrique Krauze, Hellen Krauze, 
and Alberto Musacchio, all of them on the daily Reforma, and 
Esther Shabot on Excelsior. Enrique Burak and Abraham Fai- 
telson are sports journalists on TV. 

In Canada, Jews were prominent in all facets of the jour- 
nalism professions, and in ways unimaginable even 30 years 
ago. In 2000, the Asper family acquired the Hollinger media 
holdings, thereby controlling a large number of newspapers 
both in Canada and abroad, including the National Post, one 
of Canada’s two English-language newspapers. They also own 
Global Television Network, Canada's second large indepen- 
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dent television network. Another Jew, Edward Greenspon, is 
the editor in chief of Canada’s other major national English 
language paper, The Globe and Mail. Michael Goldbloom is 
the current publisher of the Toronto Star, which is the largest 
mass circulation newspaper in Canada. Jews are also promi- 
nent as reporters, columnists, and feature writers in newspa- 
pers across the country, and have achieved a high profile in the 
electronic media. Peter C. Newman, Joe Schlesinger, William 
Weintraub, Barbara Frum, Simma Holt, Robert Matas, Mi- 
chelle Landsberg, Rick Salutin, Ralph Benmergui, Avi Lewis, 
and Naomi Klein, to name only a few over the last four de- 
cades, have become journalistic icons in Canada. 

In Australia, an outstanding newspaper owner and 
builder was Theodore *Fink. In recent decades, none of Aus- 
tralia’s newspapers had a Jewish owner, although Michael 
Gawenda, a Melbourne Jew, was editor of the Melbourne Age 
from 1996 to 2004. 

In South Africa, the leading weekly The Sunday Times 
was edited (1912-40) by J. Langley Levy. From 1960 the same 
paper was edited by Joel Mervis and its companion paper the 
Sunday Express by Meyer Albert “Johnny” Johnson from 1961. 
Johnson subsequently assumed the editorship of the conserva- 
tive daily The Citizen in 1979. In 1987, the left-leaning weekly 
Weekly Mail (later Mail & Guardian) was founded by Irwin 
Manoim and Anton Harber. 

[Kalman Seigel / Stewart Kampel, Richard Menkis, Harold Troper, 
William D. Rubinstein, David Saks, and Efraim Zadoff (2"4 ed.)] 


JOY, a term used to render into English a number of Hebrew 
words expressing a response of pleasure to persons, things, 
situations, and acts. Commenting on the phrase, “We will be 
glad and rejoice in thee,’ the Midrash (Song R. 1:4) notes that 
there are ten words used in the Bible to describe Israel’s plea- 
surable response: “Israel is summoned by ten expressions of 
rejoicing, gilah, sisah, simhah, rinnah, pizhah, zahalah, alzah, 
alizah, hedvah, teruah: The primary root used is smh, occur- 
ring as a verb and as a noun. On the level of interpersonal 
relationships it covers a range from sexual enjoyment: “and 
have your pleasure [u-semah] with the wife of your youth” 
(Prov. 5:18); to a satisfactory political arrangement: “rejoice 
in Abimelech and let him rejoice in you” (Judg. 9:19); and 
social status: “there is nothing better for a man than to be 
happy in what he is doing, since that is his lot” (Eccles. 3:22). 
This word also refers to a particular response on the part of 
man, as when letters and gifts were sent by the king of Baby- 
lon, “and Hezekiah was pleased [va-yismah] with them” (Isa. 
39:2). There is, too, a kind of joy which is judged negatively: 
“Rejoice not [i.e., have not malicious joy; al tismehi] against 
me, O mine enemy” (Micah 7:8); “because you clapped your 
hand and stamped your foot and rejoiced [va-tismah] with all 
your disdain against the land of Israel” (Ezek. 25:6). 

The Bible often warns that purely worldly pleasure brings 
sorrow, tears, and suffering: “Even in laughter the heart acheth; 
and the end of mirth is heaviness” (Prov. 14:13). Joy is, however, 
not an emotion experienced solely on this level. It is viewed in 
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the Bible as a true response to divine action: “I rejoice in your 
saving action” (1 Sam. 2:1); “Be glad and rejoice, for the Lord 
has done great things” (Joel 2:21). Man’s presence in the Temple 
was considered reason for such a response: “And you shall re- 
joice before the Lord seven days” (Lev. 23:40); “I rejoiced when 
they said unto me; let us go into the house of the Lord” (Ps. 
122:1). The divine commandments, too, are viewed as a source 
of human joy (Ps. 19:9). In addition, even nature is called upon 
to respond joyfully to the divine presence (1 Chron. 16:31-33; 
Ps. 97:1). Joy is even thought of as a response which is proper 
to God: “Let the Lord rejoice in His works” (Ps. 104:31), and 
its absence is caused by human misbehavior: “Therefore the 
Lord shall have no joy in their young men” (Isa. 9:17). 

The biblical themes were taken over by rabbinic Juda- 
ism and developed in terms of the changed and changing 
situations of the community. This is particularly noticeable 
in the period following the destruction of the Temple. The 
disasters of the period, reflected in extra-biblical literature as 
well, provided an impulse for a negative judgment on life in 
the world, and the rise of radical asceticism. Thus rabbinic 
Judaism warned against the rejection of the world, but at the 
same time against making the world the sole source of joy. R. 
Eliezer ha-Kappara viewed self-affliction, i.e., refraining from 
legitimate pleasure, as a sin similar to that for which the Na- 
zirite was required to bring an atoning sacrifice (Sif. Num. 30; 
see *Asceticism). Some rabbis went so far as to say that, “He 
who has seen something pleasant and not enjoyed it will be 
held responsible” (Yal. Ps. 688). However, the truest source 
of joy was understood to lie in the performance of the divine 
commandments (mitzvot). In connection with the apparent 
contradiction between Ecclesiastes 8:15: “then I commended 
joy, and 2:2: “and of joy I said what does it accomplish?” it was 
taught (Shab. 30b) that the first phrase refers to the joy present 
in the performance ofa commandment (simhah shel mitzvah), 
while the second refers to joy which is unconnected with such 
an act. It must be noted, therefore, that Judaism in this period, 
while rejecting radical asceticism, did not endorse sensualism. 
Perhaps the best statement of the disciplined joy prescribed 
by rabbinic Judaism is found in the comment on Deuteron- 
omy 14:2: “‘For you are a people consecrated to God? Sanctify 
yourselves even in that permitted you: things allowed to you, 
but forbidden to others, do not regard as permissible in their 
presence” (Sif. Deut. 104; see C. Montefiore and H. Loewe, 
A Rabbinic Anthology (1963), 202-3, 523-9). Joy was stressed 
in many aspects of Jewish life, especially those concerned 
with the observance of practical commandments. In public 
observances it was particularly connected with the Sabbath 
and certain festivals including *Purim, *Sukkot, and *Simhat 
Torah - in Temple times - with the Water Drawing Festival 
(of which it was said that a person who had not witnessed this 
festival had never witnessed real joy; Suk. 5:1), and in the mod- 
ern period, with Israel Independence Day. In private circles, 
there were many joyous occasions of which the outstanding 
were the circumcision, bar mitzvah, and wedding ceremonies 
and festivities. Matrimony was regarded as a precondition for 
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happiness and “the man who lives without a wife lives with- 
out joy” (Yev. 62b). 

While the element of joy was never totally absent from 
the life of the Jewish community (see I. Abrahams, Jewish Life 
in the Middle Ages (1932), passim), ascetic and restrictive atti- 
tudes and practices did hold sway during the Middle Ages. 

In the pietist revival of 18 century *Hasidism, the emo- 
tional quality of joy was once again renewed. Thus, while eat- 
ing, drinking, sleeping, and the other ordinary functions of the 
body are regarded by the older Jewish moralists as mere means 
to an end, to the Baal Shem Tov, Hasidism’s founder, they are a 
service of God in themselves: “All pleasures are manifestations 
of God’s attribute of love” (S. Schechter, Studies in Judaism, 
1 (1911), 28). For the Baal Shem Tov “weeping is evil indeed, 
for man should serve God with joy. But if one weeps for joy, 
tears are commendable” (L.I. Newman and S. Spitz, The ha- 
sidic Anthology (1963), 204). More than a hundred years later, 
R. *Hanokh of Aleksandrow underscored Hasidism’s empha- 
sis on joy with these words: “Do you wish to know how im- 
portant it is to be full of joy at all times? Moses enumerated a 
long series of curses (Deut. 28) and then remarked in verse 47, 
‘because you did not serve the Lord your God with joyfulness, 
and with gladness of heart’” (Newman and Spitz, 202). 

Hermann Cohen (Religion der Vernunft (1929), 540) saw 
in the joy of the Sabbath “the symbol of the joy that will spread 
throughout humanity when all men will be free and ready to 
serve in the same way...” It is this joy, the joy of the messianic 
era, that will disclose the reality of peace as a dynamic qual- 


ity of the human spirit. 
[Lou H. Silberman] 


JOZEFOWICZ (also Ezofovich), family of financiers promi- 
nent in Lithuania during the early 16 century. Its founder, 
JOSEF RABCHIK (Rebi), from whom the additional name of 
the family Rabinkovich (Rebichkovich) derives, was the tax 
collector of Kiev. In 1482, after the capture of Kiev by the Ta- 
tars, he settled first in Lutsk and later in Brest-Litovsk, where 
he continued to engage in commerce and the leasing of the 
state incomes. Of his three sons, ABRAHAM JAN EZOFOVICH 
(c. 1450-1519), was a merchant and tax collector and successful 
head of the treasury (Podskarbik Litewski) of the grand duchy 
of Lithuania (1509-18). Having left Kiev with his father in 
about 1488, he became an apostate, converting to the Ortho- 
dox Church, and entered the service of the grand duke of Lith- 
uania. In 1494 he was appointed commander of the fortress of 
Kovno. From 1496 he leased or administered customs stations 
and the collection of taxes in Smolensk, Polotsk, Minsk, No- 
vogrudok, Kovno, and Vilna. Over the years he accumulated 
a vast fortune, in part from the income derived from gifts of 
land granted him by the grand duke. From 1507 he served 
as court banker in Lithuania for King Sigismund 1, when he 
was granted a title of nobility. During the last years of his life, 
Abraham acquired, with the consent of the king, additional 
estates in various places, and even ownership of the town of 
Solec in the province of Sandomierz, in Poland. In 1519 the 
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king still owed Abraham the sum of 12,000 zlotys. He left two 
sons and a daughter who became Catholics. 

His brother MICHAEL EZOFOVICH (d. c. 1529), merchant, 
banker, and agent of King Sigismund 1, was also appointed the 
elder (senior) of the Jews of Lithuania. Until 1519 he traded 
in grain, wax, textiles, furs, jewelry, and ironware in partner- 
ship with his brother Isaac. When the partnership was liqui- 
dated they owned, in addition to valuables and large amounts 
of money, considerable real estate in houses and lands. The 
apportionment of these between the brothers was confirmed 
by the king in 1527 upon the request of Isaac Ezofovich. Mi- 
chael Ezofovich became one of the leading tax collectors and 
lessees of the state incomes of his time. At first he supervised 
the customs administration of Brest-Litovsk (1506) and the 
provinces of Volhynia and Podolia. Later, in conjunction with 
partners, he rented the state incomes in additional provinces. 
After the death of his brother, Abraham Jan, the king effec- 
tually appointed him over the customs administration of the 
whole country. He succeeded in raising the revenues by car- 
rying out stringent controls on the roads. To strengthen his 
position, his headquarters and residence were established in 
the fortress of Brest-Litovsk. He granted loans in exchange 
for pledges in real estate. In 1514, by royal authorization, Mi- 
chael built a bridge over the River Bug, near the town of Dro- 
hiczyn, and was granted the right to collect tolls. In 1514 he 
was appointed elder (senior) of the Jews of Lithuania to facil- 
itate tax collection and impose a central leadership over the 
Jews of the grand duchy. The same considerations motivated 
the appointment of “Abraham Judaeus Bohemus and Moses 
*Fishel in Poland. Despite the wide powers granted to them, 
and their activity on behalf of the community, the appointed 
leadership was resented by the Jews and failed to gain their 
acceptance. Michael did much for the Brest-Litovsk commu- 
nity, which was to become the most important in Lithuania, 
thanks to the foundation laid by him. Of his sons are known 
Moses (who held rabbinical office), Abraham, Chemio, and 
Ducko (David?). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Russko-yevreyskiy arkhiv, 1 (1882), nos. 42, 
51-63, 65, 66, 68-75, 77-92, 96, 97, 103-6, 108-12, 119-21, 128, 130; S.A. 
Bershadski, Litovskiye Yevrei (1883), 358-68; idem, Avram Ezofovich 
Rebichkovich... (Rus., 1888); M. Balaban, Skizzen und Studien zur 
Geschichte der Juden in Polen (1911), 77-97; I. Schiper, Dzieje handlu 


zydowskiego na ziemiach polskich (1937), index; A.L. Feinstein, Ir Te- 


hillah (1886), 21-22, 53-59, 68-69. 
[Arthur Cygielman] 


JUAN (Poeta), DE VALLADOLID (c. 1420-after 1470), 
Spanish *Marrano poet, nicknamed “el judio.” As many of the 
15'"-century cancioneros clearly show, Juan Poeta was long a 
center of controversy and a butt for satire, owing to the am- 
biguity of his religious position. Anton de *Montoro sneered 
at his humble origins, while others maintained that he was 
“neither a Jew nor a Christian, but an excellent Marrano.” He 
is reputed to have been an astrologer and to have enjoyed the 
favor of Queen Isabella. While on a voyage to the Holy Land, 
Juan Poeta was said to have been captured by Moslems and 
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to have embraced Islam, for which reason he was bitterly at- 
tacked by Gomez Manrique. Like other members of his family, 
Juan Poeta seems to have retained or reverted to his ancestral 
Jewish traditions, at least after he left Spain. He was one of the 
group of poets associated with Alfonso v of Aragon in Naples, 
and a number of his poems appear in the Cancionero of Juan 
Alfonso de *Baena and in other collections of the period. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Bibl. 54; Baer, Spain, 2 (1966), 
301-2, 490; Levi, in: Homenaje... Menéndez Pidal 3 (1925), 419-39. 


JUAN DE CIUDAD (15 century), Castilian Converso. In 
1465 Juan and his son arrived at Huesca in Aragon, then the 
main center in Spain of Jewish activities for encouraging Con- 
versos to return to Judaism. Juan approached the hakham 
Abraham *Bibago and his circle, and after they had become 
convinced of his sincerity, he and his son were circumcised 
in a festive ceremony. Subsequently they immigrated to Erez 
Israel, as customary among many Conversos who regarded 
this as a means of atonement for adopting Christianity. In 
1489 the community of Huesca was charged by the Inquisi- 
tion with helping Conversos to return to Judaism, the chief 
indictment being responsibility for the reversion of Juan de 
Ciudad. The inquisitors arrested the Jews who had been pres- 
ent at the circumcision ceremony, including prominent mem- 
bers of the community such as R. Isaac *Bibago, the brother of 
Abraham, R. Abraham Almosnino, and others, who confessed 
their action under torture. At the end of that year the accused 
were sentenced and burned alive, except Isaac Bibago, who in 
return for adopting Christianity was strangled before being 
committed to the pyre. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Urkunden, 2 (1936), 486ff.; Baer, Spain, 
2 (1966), 297f., 384 ff. 


JUAN DE ESPANA (El Viejo; c. 1350—c. 1420), Spanish Mar- 
rano poet and controversialist. Born in Villamartin, Juan de 
Espafia apparently embraced Christianity under the impact of 
the preaching of Vicente *Ferrer, but may also have been influ- 
enced by the arguments presented by the apostate Geronimo 
de Santa Fé at the Tortosa disputation (1413-14). An accom- 
plished talmudist, Juan de Espafia became a fervent apolo- 
gist for his adopted faith and turned his rabbinic knowledge 
against the Jews. His experiences and opinions are contained 
in the Memorial de los misterios de Christo (1416), the original 
manuscript of which is in the Madrid National Library. His 
Declaracion del Salmo Lxx11 del Salterio also bears the stamp 
of wide learning. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Amador de Los Rios, Estudios Historicos, 
politicos y literarios sobre los judios de Espana (1848), 430-6; Roth, 
Marranos, 26; Baer, Spain, 2 (1966), 159, 476. 


JUBAL (Heb. 721°), son of Lamech and Adah; mythical cul- 
ture hero, inventor of “the lyre and the pipe” (Gen. 4:21) in the 
seventh generation after Adam. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Sarna, jps Torah Commentary 
Genesis (1989), 37. 
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JUBAR (Djobar), village N.E. of *Damascus; settled by an 
ancient Mustarabian (Arabic-speaking) Jewish community 
which was frequently mentioned by early travelers, such as 
*Pethahiah of Regensburg (1180) and Samuel b. Samson (1211). 
The community owned fields, orchards, and vineyards; in ad- 
dition to farming, the Jews of Jubar worked as artisans and 
were engaged in commerce and peddling in the nearby vil- 
lages. After the expulsion of the Jews from Spain, several fami- 
lies settled in Jubar. At the beginning of the 16" century the 
village had a population of approximately 60 families. There 
is an ancient synagogue located on top of a cave which tradi- 
tion associates with the prophet Elisha. Damascus Jews attrib- 
uted special powers to the synagogue and it was customary for 
them to hold Sabbath prayers there. The synagogue possessed 
a “Taj,” or “Keter Torah,’ i.e., an illuminated Hebrew Bible on 
vellum, written in 1252. The place is sacred to the *Karaites 
also. In the 20" century Jews ceased living there, but a beadle 
remained in charge of the synagogue and the large cemetery. 
Residents of Damascus and Jewish visitors from abroad con- 
tinued their pilgrimages to the synagogue and the village; ac- 
cording to reports, there are several deeper layers of graves and 
tombstones underneath the visible tombstones in the ceme- 
tery, which date back to the early Jewish settlement. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Ben-Zvi, Mehkarim u-Mekorot (1966), 


578-81; idem, Shear Yashuv (1965), 484-8. 
[Abraham Haim] 


JUBAYL (Djubay]l, Jubail, Gebal-Byblos), a small town N. of 
*Beirut, *Lebanon. When Jubayl was annexed to the military 
province (Jund) of *Damascus at the beginning of the Muslim 
rule, there was a medium-sized Jewish community some of 
whose members were wealthy merchants. When the *Fatimid 
caliph al-Hakim issued (c. 1010) his decrees against the Jews 
and Christians, the Jews of Jubayl had their synagogue seized 
from them but were later authorized to rebuild it. In a docu- 
ment of the late 11» century, the community is mentioned as 
one of those visited by the messengers of the nasi *David b. 
Daniel in their attempt to gain recognition for him as exi- 
larch. *Benjamin of Tudela found some 150 Jews in the town 
during the period of Genoese rule in the 12 century. Some 
documents concerning the Jews of Jubayl were found in the 
Cairo *Genizah. After the return of the town to Muslim rule, 
the Jewish population decreased in numbers until it finally 
disappeared. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mann, Egypt, 1 (1920), 73; Braslawski, in: 


Eretz Israel, 1 (1951), 155-7. 
[Eliyahu Ashtor] 


JUBILEES, BOOK OF, pseudepigraphic work dating from 
the middle of the Second Temple period. It purports to be 
the secret revelation of the angel of the “Divine Presence” to 
Moses, upon his second ascent to Mount Sinai. 


Names 
The original title of the book seems to have been: “Book of 
the Divisions of the Seasons According to their Jubilees and 
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their Weeks” (see R.H. Charles (ed.), Fragments of a Zadokite 
Work (1912), 20:1). It was later shortened to “The Jubilees” (oi 
‘TIwBnAaiot or ta *IwBnAdia) or “The Little Genesis” (i) Aenti 
Téveotc), but it was also given such incorrect titles as “The Tes- 
tament of Moses,’ and “The Apocalypse of Moses.” Although 
the original language of the book was Hebrew, all the extant 
versions (Latin, Ethiopic) are translations from the Greek, as is 
clearly evident from the exegesis of the proper names, scribal 
errors, etc. Several fragments, apparently in the original He- 
brew, have been found in the Qumran caves. 


Contents 

The book is in the form of a monologue in the first person on 
the part of the angel of the “Divine Presence,” in which he reca- 
pitulates the contents of the Bible, at the same time providing 
an exact date for the events and stories, calculated according 
to the jubilee year, the sabbatical year and the year of the sab- 
batical cycle, and sometimes giving even the month and the 
day. Occasionally he remains entirely faithful to the biblical 
narrative, but more often he makes changes. He adds material, 
deletes, gives novel and different reasons for occurrences, and 
also adds names of wives to those of the men mentioned in 
the biblical narrative. Besides the new aggadic material (only 
some of which is hinted at or contained in talmudic and tra- 
ditional midrashic sources), the author also makes halakhic 
innovations. According to the author, the Commandments 
were written on the “tables of heaven” before they were given 
to man. Some of them (such as circumcision, the Sabbath, and 
Shavuot) are also performed by the angels, and some were also 
kept by the patriarchs. The reasons given for the command- 
ments frequently differ from those found in the Bible. In con- 
trast to the traditional view, Shavuot is said to commemorate 
the renewal of the covenant between God and man after the 
Flood (6:17); Noah and his descendants, as well as Abraham 
and Jacob, already observed it; Sukkot is said to have already 
been celebrated by the patriarch Abraham (16:21-31), and the 
“Eighth Day of Assembly” (Shemini Azeret) to have been in- 
stituted by Jacob (when he received the appellation “Israel”). 
The Day of Atonement was also given a “historical” etiology, 
it being the day that Joseph was sold (34:18-19). The hallowed 
position of the tribe of Levi is also explained — not as due to 
their zeal at the time of the transgression of the Golden Calf 
(Ex. 32:29 et al.), but as a reward for the action of Levi in 
Shechem, where they killed those guilty of immoral conduct 
(30:17-203 32:1-3). 

The book opposes all intimacy with gentiles (22:16; 25:5) 
and is extremely stringent in its interpretation of the Sabbath 
laws. It even opposes mandatory fighting and sexual inter- 
course on the Sabbath. According to it, even slaves are obli- 
gated to fulfill the commandment of dwelling in sukkot (16:21). 
Like the rabbinical halakhah (cf. Mishnah Rosh Ha-Shanah 
1:1), the author is cognizant of four different “new years,’ but 
neither all the dates nor the significance ascribed to them are 
identical. His four new years are the first day of the first, the 
fourth, the seventh, and the tenth months. Their significance 
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is not a function of normal agricultural life but, rather, of cos- 
mic events which occurred at the time of the Flood (the be- 
ginning of the construction of the ark and the day when the 
land became dry after the Flood; the day when the mouths of 
the depths of the abyss of the earth were opened and the wa- 
ters began to descend into them; and the day when the tops 
of the mountains became visible: 6:15-28). The date of Sha- 
vuot is fixed in accord with the interpretation that “the mor- 
row of the Sabbath” (Lev. 23:16) refers to the first Sunday after 
Passover, so that it always fell on Sunday. It is mainly for this 
reason that the author ordained the use of the solar *calendar 
(already familiar from the Book of *Enoch and the *Dead Sea 
Scrolls), which contained exactly 52 weeks, each month hav- 
ing 30 days except for the third, the sixth, the ninth, and the 
twelfth months which have 31. In contrast to the *Pharisees 
(who also disagreed with this interpretation of “on the morrow 
of the Sabbath”), Jubilees maintains the literal observance of 
the phrase “an eye for an eye.” Neither does the author believe 
in the Pharisaic doctrine of the resurrection of the dead, but 
only in the immortality of the soul (23:31) and, again in con- 
trast to the Pharisees, he lays stress on the deterministic ele- 
ment in human affairs. Angels (both good and bad) rule the 
world, but the war between good and evil will continue until 
“the day of judgment.” At the end of days, the author envi- 
sions a Messiah from the tribe of Judah (31:12f.) and another 
from the tribe of Levi. 

The biblical text reflected in the work is not always iden- 
tical with the Masoretic Text. Sometimes it parallels that of 
the Septuagint and sometimes the Samaritan text, e.g., in the 
calculations connected with the enumeration of the ten gen- 
erations from Adam to Noah. In view of this, as well as several 
other points which also differ from the traditional interpreta- 
tion, it is obvious that the author was not a Pharisee (nor do 
his halakhot represent any stage of “early halakhic develop- 
ment”). The author’s views are similar to those found in the 
First Book of Enoch and, to a lesser extent, in the Testaments 
of the Twelve *Patriarchs. 


Influence 

Jubilees is mentioned in the literature of the community of 
*Qumran, and fragments of it were found in the Qumran 
caves. Its ideological tenets are similar to those of the com- 
munity of Qumran (the immortality of the soul, the calendar, 
and the hegemony of Belial in the mundane sphere). In short, 
it was most probably one of the basic texts written and used 
by this sect - which was apparently early *Essene (see *Dead 
Sea Sect). From several details concerning events which he re- 
lates, and from the particular religious prescriptions which he 
stresses — for example, he “knows” that the children of Israel 
will abandon the ordinance of circumcision (15:33) and that 
the children of Israel will acquire hegemony over the Philis- 
tine cities (24:28-—32; cf. 1 Macc. 5:68; Ex. 84) and over Idumea 
(38:14) — the author seems to have lived at the end of John 
Hyrcanus’ reign (135-104 B.C.E). The book greatly influenced 
later midrashic literature (Midrash Tadsheh; Pirkei de-Rabbi 
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Eliezer; Genesis Rabbati). It is the source of the legend found 
in the famous liturgical piyyut (“Elleh Ezkerah”) recited on 
the Day of Atonement, according to which Joseph was sold by 
his brethren on the Day of Atonement. The book had a par- 
ticularly great influence over *Beta Israel, whose ritual obser- 
vances and whose calendar (particularly in respect to the date 
of Shavuot) are based upon it. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.H. Charles (ed.), Ethiopic Version of the 
Hebrew Book of Jubilees (1895); idem, Apocrypha, 2 (1913), 1-82; 
idem, Book of Jubilees (1917); A. Dillmann, in: Jahrbuecher der Bib- 
lischen Wissenschaft, 2 (1849), 230-56; A. Jellinek, Ueber das Buch 
der Jubilaeen (1855); Z. Frankel, in: MGWwy, 5 (1856), 311-16, 380-400; 
H. Roensch, Buch der Jubilaeen (1874); W. Singer, Das Buch der Jubi- 
laeen oder die Leptogenesis (1898); E. Littmann, in: E. Kautsch (ed.), 
Die Apocryphen und Pseudepigraphen des Alten Testaments, 2 (1900), 
31-119; A. Buechler, in: REJ, 82 (1926), 251-74; 89 (1930), 321-48; A. 
Cahana, Ha-Sefarim ha-Hizonim, 1 (1936), 216-313; H.H. Rowley, 
The Relevance of Apocalyptic (1944), 60-63, 84-90; G. Hoelscher, 
Drei Erdkarten (1949), 57-71; A. Epstein, Kitvei..., 1 (1950), 153 ff; 
2 (1957), 133-9; A. Jaubert, in: vT, 3 (1953), 250-64 (Fr.); J.B. Segal, 
ibid., 7 (1957), 290-4; O. Eissfeldt, The Old Testament, an Introduc- 


tion (1956), 606-8 (incl. bibl.). 
[Yehoshua M. Grintz] 


JUDA, WALTER (1916-_), U.S. inventor. Born in Berlin, Juda 
settled in the U.S. in 1939. He did research and development 
at the Harvard Chemistry Department from 1939 to 1948, in- 
cluding production of novel fungicides and fire-retardants 
for the war effort (1940-45) and a brackish water desalination 
prototype plant tested at the Weizmann Institute in the winter 
of 1947-48. He joined the division of industrial cooperation 
at the Massachussets Institute of Technology and co-founded 
Ionics Inc. In 1948 he became its executive vice president and 
technical director, until 1960, pioneering water desalting by 
electrodialysis; he also was a consultant to the Oak Ridge Na- 
tional Laboratory in 1951-54. Juda founded and ran the Pro- 
totech Company from 1960 to 1992, developing and produc- 
ing gas electrodes (for electrolysis applications and fuel cells) 
and air pollution control catalysts. Prototech sold its electro- 
chemistry business in 1990 and its catalyst businesses in 1992. 
From 1992, his third company, Hy9 Corporation (formerly 
Walter Juda Associates, Inc.), developed new hydrogen gen- 


eration technology. 
[Gali Rotstein (2™4 ed.)] 


JUDAESAPTAN, legendary kingdom in Austria. The leg- 
end, first printed in Hagen’s chronicle (15'" century), relates 
how the Jew Abraham of Theomanaria arrived in Austria 860 
years after the flood and founded the kingdom of Judaesaptan 
with its capital, Stockerau; there he reigned for 33 years, while 
his sons ruled as tetrarchs in Korneuburg, Tulln, and Vienna. 
The 16'"-century historian, Wolfgang Lazius, attempted to 
establish the truth of the legend (which was considered his- 
toric fact even in 1738) by interpreting Hebrew inscriptions 
on tombstones. Another version speaks of two men, Saunas 
and Juda Saptai, who established the kingdom in 1700 B.c.E. 
Yet another version credits them with the founding of Vienna. 
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One chronicle enumerates 72 Jewish princes, ruling in Aus- 
tria until 200 B.C.E. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Gold, Geschichte der Juden in Wien (1966), 
1; H. Tietze, Die Juden Wiens (1933), 13-14; E. Scherer, Die Rechts- 
verhaeltnisse der Juden in den deutsch-oesterreichischen Laendern 
(1901), 112. 


JUDAH (Heb. 7737”), fourth son of Jacob and Leah. The bib- 
lical explanation of the name Judah connects it with “thanks- 
giving” and “praise” (Heb. 1758, odeh; Gen. 29:35). However, 
if one compares the names Judith (Gen. 26:34) and Jahdai 
(1 Chron. 2:47) it is clear that this explanation is a popular et- 
ymology. According to Yeivin, the name is derived from the 
Arabic root whd (Heb. yhd), which yields, for example, the 
Arabic noun wahd, meaning “low ground.” The name origi- 
nated either in the tribe’s connection with the land west of the 
hill country of Judah (the lowland; see below), or in its origi- 
nal lowly social status. As to the latter, the traditional plac- 
ing of Judah fourth in the first group of Leah’s sons should be 
noted, as well as his Canaanite matrimonial connections (see 
below). These indicate that the tribe once had a low social sta- 
tus, having contained more non-Israelite elements than any 
other tribe. It was only subsequently that Judah acquired an 
honorable and leading place for itself by virtue of its size and 
its political activity. 


Judah in the Pentateuch 

Apart from the sons of Rachel (Joseph and Benjamin), Judah 
is one of the few of Jacob’s children (see *Reuben, *Simeon) 
about whom the traditions of the patriarchal period speak 
in detail. They tell first and foremost of his marriage to the 
daughter of a Canaanite named Shua who bore him three 
sons (Gen. 38). Although they reached adolescence, two of 
his sons (see *Onan, *Er) had no descendants, while the third, 
*Shelah, had many children and grandchildren (1 Chron. 
4:21ff.). In connection with the childless marriages of Judah's 
older sons, tradition recounts the affair of *Tamar who bore 
Judah *Perez and *Zerah, the main ancestors of the tribe of 
Judah. In the *Joseph stories an important role is ascribed to 
Judah as spokesman for the sons of Jacob (Gen. 37:26; 43:3-5, 
8-10; 44:16-34). In the first census in the wilderness (Num. 
1:27; 2:4), the tribe numbered 74,600 and had the largest 
population of the tribes of Israel. In the second census the 
tribe numbered five families of 76,500 souls (26:19-22), and 
was again the largest. In the camping and marching arrange- 
ments, “the standard [or division] of the camp of Judah,’ com- 
prising Judah, Issachar, and Zebulun, camped on the eastern 
side of the Tabernacle and marched at the head of the host 
(Num. 2:1-9; 10:14-16). (On Judah in the blessings of Jacob 
and Moses, see below.) 


History of the Tribe 

*Othniel son of Kenaz, a descendant of Judah, was regarded 
as the first judge (Judg. 3:4ff.), but this narrative is to be con- 
nected, it seems, with the end of the conquest and the set- 
tlement of Debir and its vicinity by the sons of Kenaz (cf. 
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Judg. 1:11ff.; see *Cush, *Cushan Rishathaim, and the Book of 
*Joshua). If this passage be disregarded, no explicit mention of 
the tribe of Judah is to be found during the greater part of the 
period of the Judges. In the Song of Deborah the tribe of Judah 
is not mentioned, although ten of the tribes are enumerated. 
During this period of 200 years or more (c. 1250-1030 B.C.E.), 
the Judahite patriarchal families settled in the mountains, in 
the Shephelah, and in the pasture lands of the wilderness of 
Judah. It seems that they also had border skirmishes with the 
Philistines. At the beginning of the Philistine penetration of 
the coastal strip the Judahites were capable of inflicting local 
defeats upon them, apparently in concert with the pre-Israelite 
elements who dwelt in the Shephelah. The deeds of *Shamgar 
son of Anath, alluded to in two verses of the Book of Judges 
(3:31; 5:6), belong, as far as can be seen, to this stage of the 
struggle. However, once the Philistines were entrenched in 
the coastal strip and began to extend the area of their rule to 
the hinterland, they imposed their authority over the whole 
of the Shephelah and Wadi Sorek, as far as the approaches of 
the mountains (cf. Judg. 14-16); they also settled, as far as one 
can tell, in the northwestern part of the Negev (cf. “Negev of 
the Cherethites,” 1 Sam. 30:14). On the other hand, it appears 
that in the course of time the Judahites succeeded in check- 
ing the advance of the Jebusite kingdom in the north and in 
depriving it of very extensive areas, until they were able to 
break through toward the northwest and to penetrate into the 
area in which the Danites first settled before their northward 
migration. Here they came into conflict with the Benjamites 
who also wanted to take possession of the Danite inheritance. 
This rivalry fanned the quarrels between Benjamin on one side 
and Judah and Ephraim on the other. At the close of the era of 
the judges (c. 1070 B.c.E.) it led to the fratricidal war between 
Benjamin and its two neighbors to the north and the south, 
who were also apparently joined by many units from some 
of the other tribes of Israel (see *Gibeah; *History; *Judges, 
Book of). As a result of the defeat of the Benjamites, the Isra- 
elite opposition to the Philistine invaders was weakened, and 
the latter now ruled over almost the entire mountain area of 
western Israel (c. 1050 B.C.E.). 

It seems that while the Judeans were establishing them- 
selves in western Canaan, the tribes of *Reuben, *Simeon, 
and *Levi were simultaneously spreading southward over 
the hill country of Judah. However, the Judahites, who where 
more numerous, did not allow them to settle in their midst. 
In the course of time, apparently after the Moabites had been 
defeated by *Ehud son of Gera, the Reubenites crossed east- 
ward into Transjordan and settled the territory between the 
wadis Jabbok and Arnon, while the Simeonites and Levites 
were squeezed together on the periphery of Judah's territory 
in the northern Negev. The close tie with the tribe of Simeon 
is evidenced also by the fact that its inheritance was actually 
included within the borders of Judah. 

When the Benjamites recovered from their defeat at the 
hands of the Judahites and took the leading position in the 
struggle against the domination of the Philistines, Judah par- 
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Territory of the tribe of Judah. After Y. Aharoni in Lexicon Biblicum, Dvir, Tel Aviv, 1965. 


from Judah, nor the ruler’s staff from between his feet” (Gen. 
49:10). This blessing also extols the economic and political 
status of the tribe (49:8ff.). This text has apparently to be as- 


ticipated actively in this war. With the ascendancy of David, 
the main initiative passed into Judahite hands, a situation re- 
flected in the blessing of Jacob: “The scepter shall not depart 
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signed to the time of the united kingdom. Since Levi's office 
is not mentioned it can be dated to the second half of David's 
reign (see *Gad, *David), but before the appointment of the 
Levites to their religious administrative offices (see *Levi). The 
blessing of Moses, on the other hand, attaches no particular 
importance to Judah who is alluded to being outside the circle 
of the other tribes of Israel (Deut. 33:7). This seems to describe 
the situation from the Israelite point of view in the first years 
of the reign of *Jeroboam son of Nebat. 


Land of Judah 

The use of the expression “land of Judah” (Heb. 7737? 77x, 
Erez Yehudah) is not uniform in the Bible. In Deuteronomy 
34:2 it serves to indicate the southern part of the hill country 
west of the Jordan - in contrast to Galilee, the hill country of 
Ephraim, and the *Negev - and includes the whole area be- 
tween the plain of the Jordan and the Mediterranean Sea. In 
other passages it seems to indicate only the tribal territory of 
Judah (cf. 1 Sam. 22:5; Ruth 1:7). From the dissolution of the 
union between Israel and Judah to the fall of the latter, “Judah” 
designates the kingdom of Judah (cf. 1 Kings 19:3 with 12:17), 
and after the return to Zion it signifies the province of Judah 
(cf. Zech. 2:4; for the political transformations of the expres- 
sion, see *Israel, Names of). The territory of the tribe is delin- 
eated in Joshua 15:1-12. The southern boundary passed from 
the southern end of the Dead Sea in the Arabah by way of the 
ascent of Akrabbim, skirted the oasis of *Kadesh-Barnea, and 
ran with the Wadi of Egypt to the Mediterranean Sea. ‘This 
line corresponds to the southern boundary of the land of Ca- 
naan (cf. Num. 34:3-5). The eastern boundary ran along the 
shore of the Dead Sea from its southern tip to the mouth of 
the Jordan. The northern boundary was so drawn as to include 
within Judah Beth-Hoglah and Beth-Arabah in the western 
plain of the Jordan. From here it ascended by way of the valley 
of *Achor and the ascent of Adummim to *En-Rogel, passed 
through the valley of Ben-Hinnom up to the northern ex- 
tremity of the valley of *Rephaim, and, progressing by way of 
the waters of Nephtoah, extended through *Kiriath-Je’arim, 
Chislon, and *Beth-Shemesh to *Timnah through the Wadi 
*Sorek, continuing along the southern edge of the wadi until 
it emptied into the Mediterranean Sea. The western border 
was the seashore between Wadi Sorek (Wadi Rubin) and the 
Brook of Egypt (Wadi el-Arish). From the enumeration of the 
Judahite towns (Josh. 15:21-61), which follows the delineation 
of the boundaries, it would seem that the list was drawn up in 
the reign of King *Jehoshaphat and expanded in the wake of 
the conquests of King *Uzziah (Azariah). The last verse (Josh. 
15:63) appears to be a gloss by a later editor made to correlate 
the record before him with the situation at the time of the 
Judges. This list of cities comprises only ten compact groups, 
if verses 45 to 47 are excluded. These verses are exceptional in 
that they do not give a complete enumeration of towns, but 
merely indicate city-territories (in Philistia), and the usual to- 
tal at the end is missing. In the enumeration of the towns of 
Benjamin (Josh. 18:21-28), on the other hand, we have two fur- 
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ther compact groups of towns (18:21-24, 25-28). Clearly these 
combined compact enumerations of Judahite and Benjamite 
towns are simply an exact marking of the twelve administra- 
tive divisions of the kingdom of Judah which included the 
territories of the tribes of Judah, Simeon (cf. Josh. 19:3-7 with 
15:27-32), and Benjamin. Attempts have been made to assign 
the list to the time of Josiah or Hezekiah, but it would seem 
that the area described can correspond only to the situation 
in the time of Jehoshaphat. The area ruled by Josiah extended 
north of the border described in this list and included only 
part of the addition recorded in verses 42 to 47. In the time 
of Hezekiah, too, the situation differed both on the northern 
border and on the west. Moreover, in the Septuagint, there is 
an additional verse between verses 59 and 60 that enumerates 
another group of 11 towns in the vicinity of Jerusalem, i.e., it 
includes an additional administrative division, which was 
necessary for the economy of the country in a leap year (verse 
59a). Some time after the conquests of Uzziah (apparently in 
the time of *Hezekiah) a later editor, it seems, added verses 45 
to 47, listing the king’s conquests in the lowland. 

The geographical area from south to north included (1) 
part of the Negev region (cf. also Judg. 1:15 and parallel pas- 
sages) and the region of Geshur north of it; from west to east 
(changing according to political circumstances) parts of the 
coastal plain, the *Shephelah, and the hill country of Judah, 
which has a Mediterranean climate; (2) and the wilderness 
of Judah, small areas of the Jordan plain (north of the Dead 
Sea), and the Arabah (south of the Dead Sea), whose climate 
is partly arid. The livelihood of the inhabitants of the different 
regions varied accordingly (rain agriculture, some irrigated 
agriculture, horticulture; cattle rearing, some exploitation of 
the natural resources). 


[Encyclopaedia Hebraica] 


In the Aggadah 

Judah was honored more than all his brothers in that all de- 
scendants of Jacob are called Yehudim (“Jews; lit. “Judah-ites”; 
see *Jew; Gen. R. 98:6). His superiority was recognized by his 
brothers who appointed him their king (Gen. R. 84:17). Judah 
earned these distinctions for saving Joseph's life, for his can- 
dor in confessing his relationship with *Tamar (Gen. 38:1-27), 
and for his admirable traits of character. Although it was at 
his suggestion that *Joseph was sold rather than put to death, 
Judah should nevertheless have returned him to their father 
(Gen. R. 85:3). Indeed, his brothers later blamed him for their 
crime, since they claimed they would have obeyed him had 
he suggested it (Tanh. B., Gen. 181). The subsequent death of 
his wife and two sons (Gen. 38:7-12) was divine retribution 
for the suffering he caused his father by selling Joseph (Tanh. 
B., Gen. 209). Judah was sent on ahead of his father to Egypt 
(Gen. 46:28) to erect a bet midrash in Goshen so that Jacob 
might begin instructing his sons at once after his arrival. This 
honorable task was a compensation for the wrongful suspicion 
that he had slain Joseph which Jacob had previously harbored 
against him (Gen. R. 95:2). 
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Judah would never have sinned with Tamar, but God sent 
the “angel of desire” to entice him, for kings and redeemers 
were destined to issue from this union (Gen. R. 85:8). Judah's 
father, grandfather, and brothers wished to condemn Tamar, 
since they felt that she may have found the signet, cord, and 
staff (Ex. R. 30:19). At first, Judah also wanted to deny his guilt, 
but he was moved by Tamar’s plea that he “acknowledge his 
Creator and hide not his eyes from her” (Gen. R. 85:11). Judah 
never separated himself from Tamar after this incident. Be- 
cause he rescued Tamar and her two sons from death by burn- 
ing, three of his descendants, Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah, 
were later to be delivered from the fiery furnace (Sot. 10b). 
Judah was the first to institute the levirate marriage when he 
insisted that Onan marry Er’s widow (Gen. R. 85:5). 

Judah revealed his profound wisdom when he induced 
his father to send Benjamin to Egypt. He reasoned that it was 
doubtful whether Benjamin would be seized, whereas it was 
certain that without grain they would all die (Gen. R. 91:10). 
His wisdom is also displayed by his not responding to Joseph's 
inquiries until he fully perceived Joseph's intentions (Gen. 
R. 93:4). Judah also possessed remarkable physical strength. 
When he became angry, the hairs on his chest became so stiff 
that they pierced his clothes, and he could chew iron bars into 
dust and powder (Gen. R. 93:6). His voice traveled 400 para- 
sangs when he shouted so that his conversation with Joseph 
in Egypt was heard in Erez Israel (Gen. R. 93:7). Judah was 
the key warrior during the battles which the children of Jacob 
had to fight after Simeon and Levi destroyed Shechem. When 
the enemy warriors caught sight of Judah's lion-like face and 
teeth (cf. Gen. 49:9) and heard his powerful voice, they were 
terrified, and Judah without difficulty slew thousands of them 
(Midrash publ. by S. Schechter from Ms. in Semitic Studies in 
Memory of A. Kohut, 490-1; Sefer ha-Yashar, Va-Yishlah). Ju- 
dah’s pledge to ban himself from the community if he did not 
return Benjamin to his father (Gen. 43:9) is regarded as proof 
that a conditional ban, even if the condition is not fulfilled, 
still takes effect. As a result of this vow, his bones rolled about 
in his coffin without rest during the 4o years the Children of 
Israel wandered in the wilderness. Moses finally secured rest 
for his remains when he prayed to God, arguing that the ex- 
ample of Judah’s confession had induced Reuben likewise to 
confess his sin with Bilhah (Sot. 7b). 

[Aaron Rothkoff] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Th. J. Meek, Hebrew Origins (1936), 31-50, 
112-20; S. Klein, Erez Yehudah (1939); B. Maisler (Mazar), ToledotErez 
Yisrael (1938), 39 ff., 220 ff., 278ff.; H.H. Rowley, From Joseph to Joshua 
(1948), 4-7, 44-45, 101-41 (incl. bibl.); EN. Cross and E. Cross, in: jbl 
75 (1956), 202ff.; Y. Aharoni, Yehudah vi-Yrushalayim (1957), 46 f£.; 
idem, Erez Yisrael bi-Tekufat ha-Mikra (1963); S. Yeivin, in: EM, 3 
(1958), 487-508 (incl. bibl.); idem, Mehkarim (1960), 178 ff.; idem, in: 
A. Malamat (ed.), Bi-Ymei Bayit Rishon (1962), 54. JUDAH IN THE 
AGGADAH: Ginzberg, Legends, 1 (19427), 401-11; 2 (1946°), 31-37, 
89-94, 103-10. 


JUDAH (Nesiah), nasi from about 230 to 270 C.£., son of Ga- 
maliel 111, and grandson of Judah ha-Nasi. During his period 
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of office the power of the nasi began to decline and the struggle 
between him and the scholars became intensified. Judah and 
his brother Hillel were apparently regarded favorably (Sem. 
8:4, ed. Higger), and Judah conducted his relationship with his 
opponents among the scholars with skill and understanding, 
with the aim of drawing them to him. One of his most deter- 
mined opponents was *Simeon b. Lakish, who criticized him 
for levying taxes on scholars (BB 7b) and accepting gifts from 
the people (Gen. R. 78:12). On one occasion Lakish even states 
that “a nasi who sins is flogged,” which incidentally was not in 
accordance with Roman law. As a result Lakish was compelled 
to flee. On the advice of Johanan, however, with whom he was 
intimate, Judah himself went to appease him (TJ, Sanh. 2:1). 
Complaints of persecution were also heard from other scholars 
(Yose of Oni - Gen. R., Theodor-Albeck edition, p. 950 et al; 
Mani - Taan. 23, et al.), all of whom openly preached against 
him. Although it is not certain whether the nasi was made re- 
sponsible for the collection of taxes from the inhabitants of 
Judea, it is nevertheless certain that in Judah’s time the office 
of the nasi was in great financial straits, and this apparently 
was the reason for Judah’s actions, which included his appoint- 
ment of unsuitable judges in exchange for money, a step which 
widened the rift between him and the scholars. 

Judah is referred to as “a great man” (TY, Av. Zar. 1:1). Not 
only did he go out of his way to appease his opponents, but he 
also used his authority to impose the decisions of the scholars 
upon the community (TJ, Ket. 9:2). He himself was a scholar 
and a member of a bet din which became known as “the per- 
missive bet din” because it permitted, among other things, 
oil of the gentiles, which had been long prohibited (Av. Zar. 
35b-37<, et al.). This permission was recognized also in Baby- 
lon. As a result he is sometimes referred to in the Mishnah as 
“Rabbi,” the title by which his grandfather was known. Simeon 
b. Lakish, his great opponent, himself transmitted halakhot in 
his name, and also aggadic statements on the importance of 
Torah study, such as: “The world is sustained for the sake of 
the breath of schoolchildren,” and “Every town in which there 
are no schoolchildren shall be destroyed” (Shab. 119). Judah’s 
prayer for rain was answered (Taan. 249). When he died, it was 
proclaimed that “the priesthood was abolished for that day” 
(TJ, Ber. 3:1) to enable kohanim to participate in his funeral. 
His son was *Gamaliel rv. A tradition dating from the Middle 
Ages states that his grave was in Upper Galilee. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frankel, Mevo, 92-94; Alon, Mehkarim, 
2 (1958), 15-57; Z. Vilnay, Mazzevot Kodesh be-Erez Yisrael (1963), 
352. 

[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


JUDAH III (Judah Nesiah 11), nasi from 290 to 320. Judah 
111 was the son of Gamaliel rv and the grandson of Judah Ne- 
siah. It is sometimes difficult to determine from the sources 
whether a reference is to Judah 11 or 111. Judah 111 was a pu- 
pil of Johanan (see RH 20a). He was especially intimate with 
*Ammi and “Assi, who headed the academy of Tiberias after 
the death of Johanan. Halakhic problems raised by him with 
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Ammiare mentioned (Av. Zar. 33b; Bezah 27a), and it is also 
related that Ammi was particularly insistent that Judah should 
conduct himself beyond that which was required by the strict 
letter of the law, as was befitting for “a prominent person” (MK 
12b). These two scholars were sent by Judah to found schools 
for children throughout the land of Israel (Ty, Hag. 1:7, 76c). 
Although the status of the office of nasi had deteriorated 
greatly in his time, dignity was preserved internally and the 
people obeyed his directives. Judah was himself a scholar and 
Zera established halakhah from his conduct (TJ, Bezah 1:9, 
60d). He was in contact with the scholars of his time (see TJ, 
Shab. 6:9), and there is a suggestion of a dispute between him 
and Jeremiah and ofa letter of appeasement sent by the latter 
(TJ, Meg. 3:2, 74a). It is stated that he imposed 13 fasts upon the 
community in a time of drought (Ta’an. 14a), and mention is 
made of his slave, Germanius, a member of the Gothic guard, 
presented to him by the government (TJ, Shab., 6:9; TJ, Yoma 
8:5; et al.). During his time the Roman emperor *Diocletian 
stayed in Tiberias while waging war against the Persians, and 
the aggadah describes a meeting between the two at the invi- 
tation of the emperor, embellishing the account with miracu- 
lous details (TJ, Ter. 8:10, 46b-c; Gen. R. 63:8). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 612-5; Alon, Mehkarim, 


2 (1958), 16-17. 
[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


JUDAH IV (fl. c. 385-400 c.£.), patriarch, son of *Gamaliel v. 
Very little is known about him, and even that little is doubtful. 
He seems to have been unpopular with contemporary rabbis, 
and when his sister Mana died, a leading Palestinian scholar 
refused to attend her funeral (TJ, Ber. 3:1, 6a; cf. Ta’an. 23b). 
Epiphanius (Adversus Haereses, 30:7, 3) reports, in the name 
of a convert called Joseph, that under the influence of his evil 
companions, the young patriarch had become dissipated. 
Under Judah rv the general decline of the patriarchate con- 
tinued, although Jewish religious and judicial privileges were 
confirmed by Arcadius and *Honorius in 396. According to 
Bacher (Pal. Amor, 3 (1899), 312f.), Judah Iv is identical with 
the R. Judah Nesiah who asked Phinehas b. Hama why Boaz 
had demeaned himself to “lie down at the end of the heap of 
grain” (Ruth R. 5:15 on Ruth 3:7). This identification, however, 
is uncertain, since Phinehas may have been a contemporary 
of Judah 111. Judah 1v was the father of *Hillel, the patriarch 
who fixed the calendar. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Graetz, Gesch, 4 (1908), 354, 449; M. Avi- 
Yonah, Bi-Ymei Roma u-Byzantiyyon (1952), 78f., u6f., 220; Hyman, 


Toledot; Baron, Social2, 2 (1952), 191 ff. 
[Moses Aberbach] 


JUDAH, surname of at least three colonial American families 
not known to be related. 


New York Judahs 

BARUCH JUDAH (c. 1678-1774), who was born in Breslau, 
founded a family appearing in New York, Newport, Rhode 
Island, and Richmond, Virginia, in colonial times. Baruch 
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became a freeman of New York in 1715 or 1716. He was active 
in the affairs of Congregation Shearith Israel. A son, HILLEL 
(c 1730-1815), a shohet in Newport and a New York merchant, 
married Abigail, daughter of Isaac Mendes *Seixas. Three of 
their sons were connected with Beth Shalom Congregation 
in Richmond: BARUCH H. (1763-1830) as a founder, ISAAC H. 
(1761-1827) as hazzan, and MANUEL (1769-1834) as a trustee. 
SAMUEL (1728-1781), another son of the elder Baruch, was a 
well-known New York merchant. In 1770 he signed the Non- 
Importation Agreement, a boycott of British goods. His eldest 
child, BENJAMIN S. (1760-1831), conducted an extensive trade 
with the West Indies and was a founder of the New York Ton- 
tine (1786). His youngest child, WALTER JONAS (1778-1798), a 
student at the medical school of Columbia College, died while 
treating patients during a yellow fever epidemic. 

Another son, NAPHTALI (1774-1855), was a New York 
printer, publisher, and merchant. In 1797 he published D. Levi's 
Defence of the Old Testament, against attacks by the deists 
Thomas Paine and Joseph Priestley. Naphtali Judah was active 
in Congregation Shearith Israel, serving as president and com- 
mittee member, particularly in matters involving cemetery 
maintenance. He also established strong ties with the non-Jew- 
ish community, as a member of the Tammany Society, holding 
the office of sachem; as a prominent Mason; and as one of the 
original subscribers of New York Hospital in 1811. 

The oldest child of Benjamin S. was Samuel Benjamin 
Helbert *Judah, the playwright. His son EMANUEL (d. 1839) 
achieved some reputation as an actor. 


Canadian Judahs 

Another family of Judahs, also originating from Breslau, was 
established in Canada by SAMUEL JUDAH (1725-1789). He went 
to Canada with Lord Amherst’s army and was one of the found- 
ers of the Montreal Jewish community, establishing himself 
there by 1761. He and his brother-in-law Aaron *Hart of Trois 
Riviéres, Canada, later conducted an extensive business in furs 
with London. He sympathized with the colonists during the 
Revolutionary War, lending them a considerable sum of money 
which was never repaid. His brother URIAH (1714-1782) be- 
came prothonotary of Trois Riviéres in 1768. His son BERNARD 
s. (1777-1831) married Aaron Hart's daughter Catherine. 

The eldest of their nine sons, SAMUEL (1799-1869), who 
was born in New York City, became a pioneer Middle Western 
lawyer and politician. He graduated from Rutgers College in 
1816, studied law, and was admitted to the bar. He settled in 
Vincennes, Indiana, in 1818. From Vincennes he practiced law 
widely. He was a close friend of Henry Clay. Samuel became 
active in politics and was elected several times to the Indiana 
legislature, in 1840 serving as speaker of its house of represen- 
tatives. In 1830 he was appointed U.S. attorney for the district 
of Indiana, serving to 1833. He was a man of culture, known 
for his proficiency in Greek and Latin. 


Connecticut Judahs 
MICHAEL JUDAH (D. 1786) was a businessman of Norwalk 
and Hartford, Connecticut, and New York City. He willed his 
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property to the Jews of New York City. His descendants were 
not Jewish. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Stern, Americans, 101-3; Rosenbloom, Biog 
Dict, 78-81; D. de Sola Pool, Portraits Etched in Stone (1952), index; 
T. and D. de Sola Pool, An Old Faith in the New World (1955), index; 
B.G. Sack, History of the Jews in Canada (1964), index. 


[Irving I. Katz and Leo Hershkowitz] 


JUDAH, SAMUEL BENJAMIN HELBERT (1799-18762), 
US. playwright. A member of a prominent Sephardi mer- 
cantile family, Samuel Judah was born in New York City. One 
of the first Jews to contribute to American literature, he was 
successful with his earliest play, The Mountain Torrent (1820), 
which was followed by other melodramas such as The Rose of 
Arragon (1822). According to the author, it took him just four 
days to complete his historical drama of the American Revo- 
lutionary War, A Tale of Lexington which was received “with 
unbounded applause” when it was performed in New York 
on Independence Day 1822. His career as a dramatist ended, 
however, when he wrote Gotham and the Gothamites (1823), 
which satirized well-known New Yorkers, including his emi- 
nent fellow playwright Mordecai M. *Noah. He was sued for 
defamation and imprisoned but on his release took up law. 
Judah's later writings appeared under the pseudonym Teren- 
tius Phologombos. They included a biblical play, The Maid of 
Midian, which, probably because of its sacrilegious approach, 
was never performed. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Dunlap, History of the American Theatre 
(1832), 409; A.H. Quinn, History of the American Drama from the Be- 
ginning to the Civil War (1923), 155, 1973 S. Liptzin, Jew in American 
Literature (1966), 27-28. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Harap, The Im- 
age of the Jew in American Literature (1974), 261-63. 


[Sol Liptzin] 


JUDAH, SON OF ZIPPORAI (first century), patriot. Ac- 
cording to Josephus, Judah was a sophist of highest reputation 
among the Jews, an unrivalled interpreter of their ancestral 
laws, and educator of the youth. Taking advantage of Herod’s 
illness (4 B.c.E.) he, together with his friend and fellow scholar 
Mattathias son of Margalot, persuaded their disciples to pull 
down the golden eagle, the symbol of Rome, which Herod 
had erected over the great gate of the Temple, since it was 
contrary to Jewish law. The two scholars, together with their 
disciples, were burnt alive on the command of Herod shortly 
before his death. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Ant., 17:149-167; Jos., Wars, 1:648-55; 
Schuerer, Hist, 157; Klausner, Bayit Sheni, 4 (19507), 164f.; C. Roth, 


in: HTR, 49 (1956), 169 ff. 
[Edna Elazary] 


JUDAH ARYEH LEIB BEN DAVID (d. 1709), rabbi and au- 
thor, also called Leib Kalish. He was a grandson of Joel *Sirkes 
and Abraham Hayyim Schor, the author of Torat Hayyim (Lu- 
blin, 1624). He served as rabbi and rosh yeshivah in the com- 
munities of Kremsier (Moravia) and Lobsens (Posen) for 22 
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years, and Kalisz. In 1708 he accepted an invitation to become 
the rabbi of the Ashkenazi community of Amsterdam, but he 
died a year and a half later. He was succeeded in the rabbin- 
ate of Amsterdam by Zevi Hirsch b. Jacob *Ashkenazi (the 
Hakham Zevi). Judah Aryeh Leib was the author of Gur Aryeh 
(Amsterdam, 1733), homilies on the Pentateuch, to which was 
appended the Bedek ha-Bayit, composed by his grandfather 
Abraham Hayyim Schor. Many of Judah Aryeh Leib’s aggadic 
novellae are mentioned in the introduction to Shama Shelomo 
(Amsterdam, 1710) by Solomon *Algazi. His responsa have re- 
mained in manuscript. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or, no. 991; H.N. Dembitzer, Kel- 
ilat Yofi, 1 (1888), 97b-99a; 2 (1893), 143a; A. Heppner and J. Herz- 
berg, Aus Vergangenheit und Gegenwart der Juden... in den Posener 
Landen (1909), 617; I.D. Beth-Halevy, Toledot Yehudei Kalisch (1961), 
152, 220, 230. 

[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


JUDAH BAR EZEKIEL (d. 299), Babylonian amora, founder 
of the academy at *Pumbedita. Judah's father was a famous 
amora and “wonder worker” (see Kid. 32a, 33b; TJ, Taan 1:3, 
64b). Judah’s brother was the amora Rami b. Ezekiel, who 
appears to have gone to Erez Israel and returned to Babylo- 
nia (Ket. 21a; Kid. 32a; Hul. 44a, etc.). According to the Tal- 
mud “on the day R. Judah ha-Nasi passed away ... Judah [b. 
Ezekiel] was born,’ and on his deathbed Judah ha-Nasi said 
“today R. Judah is born in Babylonia” (Kid. 72a-b; cf. Gutt- 
mann, in: HUCA, 25 (1954), 241ff. for a discussion of the date 
on which this took place). Judah was a pupil first of Rav in 
Sura, then of R. Assi of Huzal, and finally of *Samuel in Ne- 
hardea, and he quotes many halakhot in their names (see 
Suk. 9a; BB 139b; Yev. 17a and Rashi ibid.; Av. Zar. 16b and 
Rashi ibid.). Notwithstanding Judah’s boundless esteem for 
Samuel, he once directed an admonishing remark at him (see 
Shab. 55a), and in several instances took issue with him (Ber. 
36a). Samuel's affectionate nickname for his pupil, “Shin- 
ena’ (ibid.; Shab. 7a, 152a) is generally taken to mean “sharp 
in talmudic knowledge,’ although some interpret it as “big- 
toothed” (Arukh, s.v. shen 2). So great was Samuel’s admiration 
for his pupil that he said of him, “he is not of woman born” 
(Nid. 13a). 

After the destruction of Nehardea by *Papa b. Nezer 
in 259, part of the academy of Nehardea moved to Pumbe- 
dita, where Judah became its head (Git. 60b and Rashi ibid.). 
Pumbedita was considered the heir to Nehardea, in that it con- 
tinued the tradition of being a purely “Babylonian academy,’ 
as opposed to *Sura, where the Palestinian influence — due 
to Rav’s way of learning - remained very strong. However, 
throughout the lifetime of Huna, Sura remained the main 
center of learning. Only after Huna passed away in 297 did 
Pumbedita come to the foreground, where indeed it remained 
for the next 800 years. The main subject of study there was 
the order *Nezikin (Ber. 20a), the importance of which was 
emphasized by Judah (BK 30a). Judah's halakhah is extensively 
quoted in both the Babylonian and the Jerusalem Talmuds. 
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His main disputant is Huna, and their discussions occupy a 
prominent place in the Babylonian Talmud. Judah was highly 
esteemed by the sages of his day, among them R. Nahman (see 
Kid. 7oa-b), and R. Eleazar “the master from Palestine” and 
Ulla, who were loath to give decisions in Pumbedita (Nid. 
20b). Among his prominent pupils were Kahana and Joseph 
(Yev. 17a), Zeira (Ber. 39a) and Abba (Hul. 19b). 

Judah was opposed to returning from Babylonia to Erez 
Israel before the coming of the Redeemer (Ket. 110b-111a). 
When Zeira and Abba decided to do this, they had to do it 
clandestinely without his knowledge (ibid.; Ber. 24b). Never- 
theless his devotion to Erez Israel is attested (see Ber. 43a). He 
was accustomed to speak Hebrew, even in daily conversations 
with his servant (Shab. 41a). He considered the use of Hebrew 
mandatory for prayer and enjoined the Aramaic-speaking 
Jews of Babylonia, “Never should a person plead his needs in 
Aramaic” (Shab. 12b; see however Sot. 33a). 

Judah was noted for his saintliness and piety (Hag. 15b; 
Nid. 13a), and in consequence wonderful powers were popu- 
larly ascribed to him. For example, it is stated that in times of 
drought he had but to remove one shoe (an indication that he 
was about to undertake a fast) and rain would immediately 
begin to fall (see Ber. 20a; Ta’an. 24b; Sanh. 106b). Judah was 
distinguished by the firmness of his convictions and his not 
indulging anyone (MK 17a; Kid. 70a-b). The amora Isaac b. 
Judah was his son (Yev. 63b; Kid. 71b). When, according to leg- 
end, Joseph, the son of R. Joshua b. Levi, ascended to heaven 
and returned, and was asked by his father what he had seen, 
he replied, “A world upside down; the exalted below and the 
lowly above” (BB 10b). This statement is interpreted by geonic 
tradition to refer to the fact that he saw Samuel sitting at the 
feet of his pupil Judah, who was thus honored because he had 
not refrained from admonishing his master (Arukh, s.v. neged 
1; Tos. to BB 10b). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B.M. Lewin (ed.), Iggeret R. Sherira Gaon 
(1921), 82-85; Neusner, Babylonia, 2-3 (1966-68), index; J. Heilprin, 
Seder ha-Dorot, pt. 2, Seder Tanna’im ve-Amora’im (Warsaw, 1905), 
179-81; Frankel, Mevo, 91a; Hyman, Todedot, 542-52; H. Albeck, 


Mavo la-Talmudim (1969), 199-201. 
[Zvi Kaplan] 


JUDAH BAR ILAI (mid-second century c.£.), tanna. He is 
the R. Judah mentioned in the Talmud and tannaitic litera- 
ture without patronymic. Judah came from Usha in Galilee 
(see Song R. 2:5 n. 2). He studied under his father, who was a 
pupil of *Eliezer b. Hyrcanus (Tosef. Zev. 2:17). 

While still young Judah went to reside in Lydda, close to 
*Tarfon (Tosef. Meg. 2:8, Neg. 8:2), becoming one of his pu- 
pils (Ned. 6:6; Tosef., Yev. 12:15, et al.). He also studied under 
*Akiva (Tosef., Kel. Bm 6:7, Oho. 4:2). 

Judah played a central role in the establishment of the 
new centers of learning in Galillee after the suppression of the 
Bar Kokhba revolt. The sources preserve a number of contra- 
dictory aggadot concerning these events. According to one 
tradition in the Babylonian Talmud, Judah was one of the five 
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ordained by *Judah b. Bava, at the cost of his life, during the 
time of the Hadrianic persecutions (Sanh. 14a). The historical 
authenticity of this account has been seriously and convinc- 
ingly challenged (Oppenheimer, 78-79). According to another 
tradition he was among “the seven elders” who convened to 
intercalate the year in the valley of Rimmon (J, Hag. 3:1, 78c). 
According to a third tradition, Judah played a leading role in 
the convention of scholars in Usha at which the Sanhedrin 
was reestablished, being granted the honor of speaking first, 
since Usha was his home town (Song R. loc. cit.). In a later 
Babylonian version of this tradition, there is a “shift of venue,” 
from Usha to Jabneh (Ber. 63b). Judah is still portrayed as the 
opening speaker at this convention of the Sanhedrin, but this 
honor is no longer explained by Judah’s connection to the lo- 
cation, but rather by means of an obscure title: “R. Judah, the 
first speaker in every situation” (Oppenheimer, 80-82). This 
title is then explained by the Talmud as resulting from Judah's 
role in the events which eventually led to R. Simeon’s flight 
from the Romans with his son, seeking refuge for years in a 
cave (Shab. 33b). However, there is no evidence in earlier Pal- 
estinian sources for the title “first speaker in every situation” 
with respect to Judah, nor does Judah play any role in the par- 
allel Palestinian versions of the saga of R. Simeon and his son 
(cf. TJ, 9, 38d, Gen. R. 79:6, PdRK 11:16). As a further sign of 
Judah's prominent position in the eyes of later tradition, all the 
scholars of his generation were described as “the generation 
of Judah b. Ilai” (Sanh. 20a). Judah was the halakhic authority 
in the house of the nasi, *Simeon b. Gamaliel 11 (Men. 104 a), 
and *Judah ha-Nasi was one of his pupils (Shevu. 13a), as was 
*Ishmael b. Yose (Suk. 18a). 

Tannaitic literature has many statements and teachings 
by Judah. Long series of mishnayot and halakhot, as well as 
whole chapters in the Mishnah and the Tosefta, are from his 
Mishnah. In his Mishnah Judah had a special place for the 
halakhot of Eliezer b. Hyrcanus which he had received from 
his father Ilai (cf. Tosef. Zev. 2:17), and for early halakhot that 
he received from Tarfon, particularly with regard to the Tem- 
ple and its service. He gave the Mishnah of Akiva as the view 
of an individual (Ma’as. Sh. 5:8) and recorded the disputes 
between Bet Shammai and Bet Hillel in accordance with a 
tradition which differed from that of Akiva. The Babylonian 
Talmud describes Judah’s share in the Sifra — the halakhic 
Midrash to the Book of Leviticus - by the words, “an anony- 
mous Sifra is by Judah” (Sanh. 86a). Though this statement is 
ascribed in the Babylonian Talmud to R. Johanan, neither its 
authenticity nor its accuracy can be confirmed. Rules explain- 
ing the language used by Judah have been laid down, and in 
the view of the amora, Joshua b. Levi: “Wherever Judah said 
‘when or ‘these words apply’ in our Mishnah, his intention was 
only to explain the words of the scholars; but where Johanan 
said ‘wher’ he introduces an explanation, while ‘these words 
apply’ indicates disagreement” (Er. 81b-82a). His tendency 
to generalize is also discernible in his own statement: “Col- 
lect the words of the Torah as general rules - and divide them 
up like the drops of dew which are small ... for if a man col- 
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lects them in items, they will weary him and he will not know 
what to do” (Sif. Deut. 306). In a dispute between Meir - or 
Simeon - and Judah, the halakhah follows Judah, but in a dis- 
pute with Yose, the halakhah follows Yose, but some disagree 
with regard to this (Er. 46b). Another rule laid down was: 
“Wherever Judah taught a law concerning the eruv, the hala- 
khah follows him” (Er. 81b). 

Explanations of Scripture by Judah have been preserved, 
which give the plain meaning; some explain difficult words, 
and some explain the subject matter. Judah issued a warning 
about the difficulty of giving an accurate Aramaic transla- 
tion of the Bible: “He who translates a verse literally is a liar, 
and he who adds to it is a libeler” (Tosef., Meg. 4:41). In 
his view in several places Scripture removes anthropomorphic 
or offensive expressions (Mekh. Shirata, 6). His interpreta- 
tions touch upon many and varied topics. His main disputant 
in halakhah is *Simeon b. Yohai and in aggadah *Nehemiah; 
no less than 180 disputes between Judah and Nehemiah 
have been preserved in both tannaitic literature and in the 
amoraic Midrashim, particularly in the early Genesis Rab- 
bah. Their style shows them to be the product of a dialogue - 
at times there is not even a substantial difference of view 
between them - and from them it is possible to discern the 
aggadic exegetical method of the tannaim. Their disputes 
touch upon all the books of the Bible except Leviticus and 
Job. 

Judah was known for his piety, so that the Talmud states 
that wherever it is stated, “it once happened with a certain 
pious man,’ the reference is either to Judah b. Bava or to Judah 
b. Ilai (BK 103b). Several of his practices were transmitted 
by the amora Judah in the name of Rav: “This was the prac- 
tice of Judah b. Ilai. On the eve of the Sabbath a basin filled 
with hot water was brought to him. He washed his face, hands 
and feet, and wrapped himself in fringed linen robes, and was 
like an angel of the Lord of Hosts” (Shab. 25b); “On the eve 
of the Ninth of Av, dry bread with salt was brought to him, 
and he sat between the baking oven and the cooking stove 
and ate and drank with a pitcher of water and looked as if a 
dead relation were lying before him” (Ta’an. 30a-b); he used to 
take a myrtle twig, dance before the bride, and say: “Beauti- 
ful and graceful bride” (Ket. 17a). A memory of the impres- 
sive figure of Judah is found in the story (TJ, Pes. 10:1, 31¢ and 
parallels; and cf. Ned. 49b) of a Roman matron who, because 
of Judah’s shining countenance, suspected him of being ei- 
ther a moneylender or a pig breeder — his shining face be- 
ing due to his wealth - or of having drunk excessively, but he 
referred her to Ecclesiastes 8:1 (“A man’s wisdom maketh his 
face to shine”). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 534-42; I. Konovitz, Rabbi 
Yehudah bar Ilai (1965); Frankel, Mishnah (1923), 167-73; Bacher, 
Tann. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Epstein, Tannaim, 106-25. A. Oppen- 
heimer, in: Z. Baras, S. Safrai, M. Stern. Y. Tsafrir (eds.), Eretz Israel 
from the Destruction of the Second Temple to the Moslem Conquest, 
(Hebrew) (1982), 75-82. 


[Zvi Kaplan / Stephen G. Wald (24 ed.)] 
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JUDAH BAR SHALOM (occasionally with the addition 
ha-Levi; Tanh. B., Gen. 141; Mid. Ps. to 119:1), Palestinian 
amora of the fourth century c.£.; aggadist. Judah was appar- 
ently a pupil of the Palestinian amora, Yose (TJ, Dem. 6:3, 25¢; 
Mais. Sh. 4:4, 55a). His aggadic sayings are scattered through- 
out the Talmud and the Midrashim, especially the Tanhuma 
(Noah 13; Va-Yera 13; Va-Era 14; Tanh B., Gen. 88, et al.). Hal- 
akhic statements by him are found in the Jerusalem Talmud 
(Shab. 12:4, 13d; Er. 5:5, 22d; Shevu, 7:5, 38a). They consist 
mainly of amplifications, comments, and explanations of the 
statements of his predecessors. Of special importance are his 
anti-Christian polemics, in which he emphasizes the impor- 
tance of the Oral Law: “Moses wished the Mishnah too to be 
committed to writing. God, however, foresaw that the nations 
of the world would translate the Torah, read it in Greek, and 
say: we too are Jews. So God said to him: ‘Shall I write for 
him so many things of My law?’ and as a result ‘they shall be 
accounted as strange?’ [his interpretation of Hos. 8:12]. Why 
was He so opposed? Because the Mishnah is God's secret. 
God reveals His secret only to the righteous, as it is said [Ps. 
25:14]: ‘The counsel of the Lord is with them that fear Him” 
(Tanh. B, Gen. 88). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Pal Amor, 3; Hyman, Toledot, s.v. 


[Zvi Kaplan] 


JUDAH BAR SIMEON (Sima; late third-early fourth cen- 
tury c.E.), Palestinian aggadist. Judah was the son of *Simeon 
b. Pazzi. In the Jerusalem Talmud he is usually referred to as 
Judah b. Pazzi, but in the Babylonian his full name, Judah the 
son of Simeon b. Pazzi, is given. He studied under his father, 
in whose name he transmitted both halakhah and aggadah. 
He was a priest (TJ, Ber. 5:4, 9c) and members of his family 
apparently married into the house of the nasi (Shab. 12:3, 13). 
His homilies, interpretations of Scripture, poems, and para- 
bles are quoted in the Talmud (Sanh. 100a; TJ, Taan. 4:8, 68¢; 
et al.) and in the Midrashim (Gen. R. 35:3; Lev. R. 7:2, et al.). 
The Babylonian Talmud also quotes a baraita that he “learned 
in the [tractate] Nezikin of the school of Karna” (BK 47b; see 
Dik. Sof. ibid.). In his sermons he deals with the suffering of 
the people and pleads for its redemption. For example, inter- 
preting the word ahar (“behind”) in Genesis 22:13 as mean- 
ing “after,” he comments: “What is meant by ‘after’? After the 
passage of all the generations, your children will be caught 
by their sins and entangled in troubles but will finally be re- 
deemed through the horns of this ram, as its says [Zech. 9:14] 
“The Lord God will blow the horn and will go with the whirl- 
winds of the south” (TJ, Taan. 2:4, 65d). Similarly he inter- 
prets Psalms 10:12, “Arise O Lord, O God, lift up Thy hand,” as 
“Israel said to God, ‘Lord of the Universe! Troubles are about 
to destroy us like a man drowning in the sea; stretch out Thy 
hand and save us’” (Mid. Ps. 10:6). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Pal Amor; Hyman, Toledot, 566f.,; 
H. Albeck, Mayo la-Talmudim (1969), 329f. 
[Zvi Kaplan] 
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JUDAH BEN ASHER (1270-1349), rabbi and talmudist. 
Judah was born in Cologne, Germany. His father was *Asher 
b. Jehiel (the Rosh), in whose yeshivah he studied; *Jacob b. 
Asher was his brother. Because of his impaired eyesight, from 
which he suffered all his life, he did not succeed in compiling 
large works. In consequence of the violent anti-Jewish out- 
breaks of 1283 in Germany, Judah left his father’s house and 
made his way to Spain, reaching Toledo in 1285 (this according 
to Schechter, but according to Abrahams, in 1305). When his 
parents reached Spain, Judah renewed his studies under his 
father. In 1314 he signed a takkanah of his father, continuing a 
family tradition of tithing one’s income for charity, a custom 
that his children also undertook to observe. He married first 
the daughter of his elder brother, Jehiel, and after her death, 
Miriam, the daughter of his second brother, Solomon. 

In 1321 Judah was appointed his father’s successor by the 
Toledo community, and on the latter’s death in 1327 he im- 
mediately inherited his position as head of the bet din and of 
the Toledo yeshivah, serving until his death. He conducted 
his rabbinical office justly and impartially and was consid- 
ered authoritative in his rulings. The Castilian government 
took account of his judgment even in non-Jewish cases. Tak- 
ing into consideration the interests of the Jewish communities 
in Castile, he maintained that in principle the death sentence 
could be imposed, but he demanded restraint from the rab- 
bis in imposing punishments and took care to preserve the 
legal autonomy of Jewish communities. From his responsa 
he appears to have tended toward stringency. The leaders of 
the Toledo community attempted to compel his bet din to give 
halakhic rulings only in conformity with the rulings of Mai- 
monides, and to depart from them only where his father Asher 
had ruled accordingly, in order to avoid differences of practice; 
Judah vehemently opposed them and threatened to resign his 
post, though he finally agreed to remain. Among his pupils 
were *Menahem b. Aaron ibn Zerah, author of the Zeidah la- 
Derekh, and Machir, author of the Avkat Rokhel. 

Among his’ works may be mentioned Zikhron Yehudah 
(ed. by J. Rosenberg and D. Cassel, 1846), comprising 83 re- 
sponsa, and Iggeret Tokhehah (ed. by Schechter, see bibl.), his 
testament to his children, which contains ethical sayings, an 
account of his family history, and instruction in the method of 
learning; apart from its ethical value it also has great histori- 
cal importance, as it gives details of the social life of the Jews 
in the 14" century and the mutual relationship between the 
rabbi and the community in Spain. Also ascribed to him are 
“a confession” included in the Zeidah la-Derekh (4:5, chap. 17) 
and a commentary to tractate Shabbat, the last part of which is 
included at the end of his volume of responsa, and the Hukkat 
ha-Torah, consisting of an anthology of halakhot. The collec- 
tion Taam Zekenim (ed. by A. Ashkenazi (1854) 64b-66a) 
contains a responsum by Judah “on the subject of metempsy- 
chosis and the reply of Asher b. Jehiel” Two piyyutim in his 
name have been preserved. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or, no. 965; Graetz-Rabbinow- 
itz, 5 (1897), 278, 282f. Judah b. Asher, Zikhron Yehudah ed. by J. 
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Rosenberg (1846), introd. by D. Cassel; Schechter, in: Beit Talmud, 4 
(1884), 340-6, 372-7; Weiss, Dor, 5 (1904*), 68f., 84, 121-4; S. Assaf, 
Mekorot le-Toledot ha-Hinnukh be- Yisrael, 1 (1925), 25-27; I. Abra- 
hams, Hebrew Ethical Wills, 2 (1926), 163-200; S.M. Chones, To- 
ledot ha-Posekim (1910), 240f.; Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 391; Baer, 
Spain, index; H. Tchernowitz, Toledot ha-Posekim, 2 (1947), 191f.; 
Guedemann, Gesch Erz, 3 (1888), 63, 68 f.; Guedemann, Quellenschr, 
25-27; A. Freimann, in: JJLG, 13 (1920), 212-42; Waxman, Literature, 2 


(1933), 295f. 
[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


JUDAH BEN BARZILLAI (“ha-Nasi”), AL-BARGELONI 
(late 11 and early 12 century), rabbi of Barcelona. Nah- 
manides claimed descent from him, referring to him as “zek- 
eni” (“my ancestor”). According to one statement (responsa, 
Tashbez, 1:15), he was a pupil of R. *Isaac b. Reuben of Barce- 
lona, but this is not substantiated from any other source and 
is open to question. The assumption that *Abraham b. Isaac of 
Narbonne was his pupil is unfounded, even though Abraham 
constantly refers to his teachings. He was a contemporary of 
*Abraham b. Hiyya, with whom he engaged in an interesting 
controversy on the question of postponing a wedding date 
for astrological reasons. Judah was strongly opposed, since 
he regarded it as contrary to Jewish law. Judah’s works consist 
mostly of codes which were highly regarded in their time, but 
most of them were subsequently lost. Quotations from them 
by other authors show that they embraced all the halakhah 
which applied in practice. 

His works are (1) Sefer ha-Ittim, dealing with Sabbath 
and festivals in the Jewish calendar, and of which there have 
been published - with many errors - only those concerning 
the Sabbath, with commentaries by R.J. Schorr (Cracow, 1902), 
and two further fragments, by J.L. Zlotnick (see bibliography); 
(2) Yihus Sheer Basar, on marriage and personal law, known 
through a few quotations; (3) Sefer ha-Din, on civil law, of 
which the Sefer ha-Shetarot only has been published (Berlin, 
1898). In 1928 S. Assaf published Likkutei Sefer ha-Din, a précis 
of the original book (Maddaei ha-Yahadut, 2, 1926); (4) com- 
mentary on Sefer Yezirah (Berlin, 1885). This work is a mine of 
information on geonic and philosophical literature. 

One important aspect of Judah’s commentary on Sefer 
Yezirah is that in it he quotes extensively from the Ishrin 
Magalat (“Twenty Tractates”) of *Al-Mukammis. Since only a 
small portion of this work has been published, Judah’s summa- 
ries are the major source of Al-Mukammis’ teachings. Among 
Judah's own philosophical contributions were his polemics 
against dualistic and trinitarian doctrines (Commentary on 
Sefer Yezirah, 75, 175), and especially against Christian allegor- 
ism (ibid., 77). Even when not polemicizing, he tried to in- 
terpret all of Scripture with a view to removing doubts about 
God's total spirituality. Among other philosophic doctrines he 
held that the revelations received by the prophets were ema- 
nations of the Divine Spirit, the first created being, to which 
Scripture also refers as the “glory of God” (ibid., 16, 119, 174). At 
the end of his commentary Judah reproduced a considerable 
portion of one early Hebrew translation (no longer extant) of 
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about half of *Saadiah’s commentary on Sefer Yezirah (see H. 
Malter, Saadiah Gaon, His Life and Works (1921), 355-8). 

The hassagot (“strictures”) of the “Ri [°”1] of Barcelona” 
on the early work, Shimmusha Rabba, quoted in the Hala- 
khot Ketannot (laws of tefillin) of R. Asher b. *Jehiel are not 
to be attributed to Judah, but to the aforementioned Isaac, of 
Barcelona. 

Judah based himself mainly on the halakhot of Isaac *Al- 
fasi, his older contemporary, on the latter’s responsa, and es- 
pecially, on the geonic responsa and the Hilkhata Gavruta of 
*Samuel ha-Nagid. He also made use of the works of *Isaac b. 
Judah ibn Ghayyat and Isaac b. Baruch *Albalia, without men- 
tioning them by name. Though the book was planned as a hal- 
akhic codex, the author adopted the practice of commenting 
extensively on the subject under discussion, thus rendering 
the work of great importance, both for the study of talmudic 
themes and for variae lectiones. Until the 16 century Judah's 
works were much used and extensively quoted but were in- 
creasingly neglected in favor of other codes, mainly because 
of their enormous range and prolixity. Nevertheless, many ex- 
tracts and selections from his work have been published: the 
Sefer ha-Eshkol of Abraham b. Isaac of Narbonne is merely a 
précis of the Ittim, indicating its original magnitude; such too 
are the collections of geonic responsa, Shaarei Teshuvah (Leg- 
horn, 1869) and those published by Jacob Musafia (Lyck, 1864) 
which are anthologies taken from the Ittim. The Sefer ha-Orah, 
from the “school” of Rashi, contains many extracts from Ittim 
(S. Buber (ed.), Sefer ha-Orah, 1 (1905), 27). The Temim De’im 
of *Araham b. David of Posquieres contains many quotations 
from Judah’s works. Judah was in possession too of the most 
ancient version of *Hisdai ibn Shaprut’s letter to the king of 
the Khazars, though, with the critical approach which char- 
acterizes all his works, he doubted its authenticity. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.J. Halberstam (ed.), Perush Sefer Yezirah 
(1885), ix-xxx (introd.); R.J. Schorr (ed.), Sefer ha-Ittim (1902), 
iii-xxiii (introd.); Albeck, in: Tiferet Yisrael (= Festschrift... Lewy; 
1911), 104-31 (Heb. pt.); S. Albeck (ed.), Sefer ha-Eshkol (1935), 31-65 
(introd.); Assaf, in: Jeschurun, 11 (1924), 13-7 (Heb. pt.); idem, in 
Zion, 7 (1941/42), 48-50; J.L. Zlotnick, in: Sinai, 16 (1944/45), 116-38; 
Z. Schwarz, in: Festschrift... A. Schwarz (1917). 


[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


JUDAH BEN BATHYRA, tanna of the second century 
c.E. He was apparently a student of Eliezer b. Hyrcanus and 
*Joshua b. Hananiah (Pes. 3:3; Eduy. 8:3; Neg. 9:3, 11:7), and 
an associate of *Akiva (Kelim 2:7) and Tarfon (Peah 3:6). His 
name is regularly associated with *Nisibis in Babylon (Tosef. 
Yev. 12:4; Tosef. Ket. 5:1; Sifre Num. 117), and the story is told 
that Simeon ben Shammua and *Johanan ha-Sandelar were on 
their way to Nisibis to learn Torah from Judah ben Bathyra, 
but when they reached the border, “tears streamed down and 
they tore their garments..., saying: “Residence in the Land 
Israel is equivalent to the fulfillment of all the precepts of the 
Torah; and they returned to the Land of Israel” (Sif. Deut. 80). 
His yeshivah in Nisibis is mentioned in the Talmud among 
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the centers of study which were recommended to students as 
worthy of attendance (Sanh. 32b). According to the aggadah, 
Judah b. Bathyra claimed to be a descendant of the dead whom 
Ezekiel (ch. 37) brought to life, and that the tefillin left to him 
by his paternal grandfather came from them (Sanh. 92b). 
Another talmudic aggadah tells of a certain gentile who once 
boasted to Judah b. Bathyra that, despite the fact that gentiles 
are forbidden to eat of the paschal sacrifice, he would regularly 
go up to Jerusalem, and passing himself off as a Jew, eat from 
the “juiciest parts” of the paschal lamb. Judah b. Bathyra ad- 
vised him: “When you go there, tell them to let you eat from 
the tail fat? Since the tail fat is not eaten, but rather burned 
up on the altar, his request brought suspicion upon himself, 
and after an investigation the gentile was exposed. The sages 
in Jerusalem then sent Judah a message, saying: “Peace be 
upon you, R. Judah b. Bathyra, for while you remain in Nisi- 
bis, your trap is set in Jerusalem” (Pes. 3b). This somewhat 
fanciful and anachronistic story created problems for some 
overly literal-minded scholars, who posited the existence of 
another, earlier Judah b. Bathyra, who must have lived dur- 
ing the time of the second Temple - also in Nisibis - despite 
the fact that virtually all traditions transmitted in the name 
of Judah b. Bathyra in talmudic literature clearly refer to the 
“second” Judah b. Bathyra (Margalioth), the “first” Judah b. 
Bathyra having left virtually no record in talmudic sources 
other than this story itself. Compare Mik. 4:5, where Judah 
b. Bathyra reports a precedent in the name of Bet Shammai, 
which occurred in Jerusalem during the time of the Second 
Temple, which has been construed by some as further “evi- 
dence” that Judah b. Bathyra himself lived during the time of 
the Second Temple. See also, Tosafot to Men. 65b. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frankel, Mishnah, 99-102; Halevy, Dorot, 
1 pt. 5 (1923), 681-8; Hyman, Toledot. M. Margalioth, Encyclope- 
dia, 412-415. 
[Stephen G. Wald (24 ed.)] 


JUDAH BEN BAVA (second century C.£.), tanna, and ac- 
cording to the later aggadah, a martyr of the era of *Jabneh. A 
number of halakhot are reported in his name in the Mishnah, 
the Tosefta and the tannaitic Midrashim. One dealt with the 
case of a husband's death in order to permit his wife to remarry 
(Yev. 16:3, 5), and Judah was the only one of the scholars of 
Erez Israel in his generation to permit this on the testimony of 
a single witness (Yev., 16:7), giving evidence that that was the 
halakhic decision to this effect. He also testified concerning 
many other halakhot, including some belonging to the period 
before the destruction of the Temple (Eduy. 6:1, 8:2). After the 
crushing of the Bar Kokhba revolt, Judah, as a sign of mourn- 
ing, forbade the use of foliatum (aromatic oil of spikenard; 
Tosef., Sot. 15:9). The Tosefta of Bava Kama (8:13) states: 


“Tt was said of Judah that all his actions were for the sake of 
Heaven,’ except for one: he transgressed the injunction against 
the rearing of small cattle. The Tosefta then tells a story of a 
painful and protracted illness from which Judah suffered. The 
only remedy for the pain was to drink warm milk from a small 
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goat which he kept in his house. When he eventually died (ap- 
parently from this same illness), the sages determined that this 
was in fact his only sin. As a result of this piety the Talmud states 
(BK 103b): “Wherever the phrase occurs, ‘It once happened to a 
certain pious man’ [hasid], it refers either to Judah b. Bava or to 
Judah b. Ilai” According to another tannaitic tradition, despite 
the fact that he was renowned for his piety and modesty, Judah 
was not properly eulogized, apparently because of the troubled 
times (Tosef., Sot. 13:4). 


According to an aggadah in the Babylonian Talmud, Judah's 
death occurred as a result of Hadrian's decrees of religious 
persecution, because he transgressed a Roman decree for- 
bidding the *ordination of scholars. This tradition, ascribed 
to the early amora Rav, stated that Judah “sat between Usha 
and Shefaram and there ordained five scholars, namely Meir, 
Judah, Simeon, Yose, and Eleazar b. Shammua, and accord- 
ing to some, also Nehemiah. When they were surprised by the 
Romans, Judah said to them: “My children, flee’ They said to 
him: ‘What will become of thee, Rabbi?’ He said: ‘I lie before 
them like a stone which none can overturn [i.e., let them do 
their will]. It was said that the enemy did not leave the spot 
until they had driven 300 iron spearheads into his body, mak- 
ing it like a sieve” (Sanh. 14a). The historical authenticity of 
this tradition has been seriously questioned, both because of 
the alternative tradition concerning the circumstances of his 
death (Tosef. Bk 8:13), and also because of an alternative tradi- 
tion concerning the ordination of Meir and Simeon by Akiva 
himself (cf. TJ, Sanh. 1, 19a; Oppenheimer, 78-79). According 
to other late aggadot, when the report of the execution of R. 
Akiva in Caesarea was received, Judah and Hananiah (Hanina) 
b. Teradyon said that his death was an omen: very soon there 
would be no place in Erez Israel where corpses would not be 
found, and the city councils (see *Boule) of Judea would come 
to an end. Their forebodings were fulfilled (Sem. 8:9, ed. by 
M. Higger (1931), 154). The aggadot about the *ten martyrs, 
contrary to these earlier aggadic traditions, describe the ex- 
ecution of Judah as the result of a verdict given after judicial 
proceedings. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 554f,; J. Bruell, Mevo ha- 
Mishnah, 1 (1876), 133f.; Bacher, Tann; A. Buechler, Der galilaeische 
’Am ha “Ares (1906), 305f.; Alon, Mehkarim, 2 (1958), index. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Opperheimer, in: Eretz Israel from the Destruc- 
tion of the Second Temple to the Moslem Conquest, (ed.) Z. Baras, S. 
Safrai, M. Stern. Y. Tsafrir (Heb., 1982), 78-80. 

[Moshe David Herr / Stephen G. Wald (24 ed.)] 


JUDAH BEN DOSOTHEOS (Dostai; first century c.£.), 
tanna. In *Simeon b. Shetah’s name he transmitted the legal 
rule that a sentence passed by a Palestinian court over a person 
who later escaped abroad is not set aside for a new hearing, but 
in the case of a person who escaped to Palestine the sentence 
is set aside (Mak. 7a). In some versions, however, the read- 
ing here is Dosotheos b. Judah. The former reading is almost 
certainly a scribal (or printer’s) error and, in all likelihood, 
no such first century C.E. tanna ever existed. On the other 
hand, the halakhic dictum that an “eye for an eye” (Ex. 21:24) 
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refers only to pecuniary compensation, which is rendered in 
the name of Dosotheos b. Judah (BK 83b), is quoted in some 
manuscripts in the name of Judah b. Dosotheos. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 559. 
[Stephen G. Wald (24 ed.)] 


JUDAH BEN ELEAZAR (Riba; 17" century), Persian phy- 
sician and philosopher, considered the greatest scholar to 
emerge from the Jewish community of Persia. His most valu- 
able work is titled Hovot Yehudah (“Duties of Judah”), which 
was completed in 1686. He also produced works on astron- 
omy and medicine. Hovot Yehudah deals with the fundamen- 
tal principles of Jewish belief and philosophy. These are pre- 
sented systematically, from a traditional religious-legal and a 
philosophical - or, as the author puts it, rational - perspective. 
The work consists of an introduction, four main parts, and an 
epilogue, which are further divided into 18 sections compris- 
ing a total of 50 chapters. Its four main parts correspond to 
the four principles of Jewish faith asserted by the author (as 
opposed to Maimonides’ 13 principles of faith). Hovot Yehudah 
is written in *Judeo-Persian, apart from the epilogue, which 
is in Hebrew. 

By virtue of his training and intellectual inclination, Riba, 
like *Maimonides, belonged to the school of religious schol- 
ars who chose to explain issues of belief in rational terms. 
His knowledge of the Torah, philosophy, and other intellec- 
tual fields of his time was comprehensive and profound. This 
is indicated by the large variety of texts he analyzed and ex- 
pounded and by his systematic handling of a broad range of 
complex subjects. Thanks to his extensive, diligent study of 
the Persian language and literature, he had a masterful com- 
mand of the language, as well as knowledge of Arabic, He- 
brew, and Aramaic. Thus, Riba stands among the giants of 
Jewish philosophy. 

We have no information concerning the life and activities 
of the author from other sources. Since he lived before 1686, 
there is no doubt that he, like the rest of the Jews of *Kashan, 
suffered persecutions and forced conversions. Riba made use 
of a wide array of sources. In addition to the Bible, the Tal- 
mud, midrashic texts, and the Zohar, all of which he quoted 
extensively, he also used the New Testament, the Apocry- 
pha, and the Koran. He reveals solid knowledge of the writ- 
ings of Plato, Aristotle, Avicenna, *Averroes and al-*Ghazali, 
paying the most attention to Aristotle’s metaphysics, against 
which he polemicizes. However, the work in its entirety has 
to do with the principles of Jewish belief, as represented by 
Jewish thinkers, Maimonides in particular. Special attention 
is given to Maimonides’ Guide; Shemonah Perakim (“Eight 
Chapters”); Perek Helek; and Hilkhot Yesodei ha-Torah in Sefer 
ha-Madda of the Mishneh Torah. Also much admired is Rabbi 
David Messer *Leon, whom Riba calls “the perfect and great 
rabbi, divine erudite scholar” Quotations from Leon’s book, 
Tehillah le-David, may be found throughout the treatise. At 
times, Riba refutes Maimonides, especially with respect to his 
13 principles of faith. He is not satisfied with the explanations 
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of the great commentators, such as Rashi. He criticizes those 
who do not understand the basic issues of the Torah, but in- 
stead play with sefirot (divine emanations) and consider them- 
selves kabbalists: “In my opinion, who is a heretic? He who 
has no knowledge of the rational world and the literal mean- 
ing [of the Torah] and occupies himself with the sefirot in his 
wish to be considered a divine mystic. (Concerning him) the 
Sages said: “He lacks the outside keys but searches for the in- 
ner ones: We might call him - and certain Ashkenazim with 
their convoluted treatises - a pious fool (hasid shoteh)” (Part 
I, Sec. 1/28). 

In its 18 sections and epilogue, Hovot Yehudah discusses 
on one hand the accounts of Creation and the Divine Char- 
iot, the nature of God, prophecy, human free will, knowledge, 
divine providence, the eternal nature of the Torah, immor- 
tality of the soul, reward and punishment, the messianic era 
and resurrection of the dead, and on the other hand, math- 
ematics, astronomy, cosmology, medicine, music, logic, and 
rhetoric. 

The last chapter of the work is a kind of short summa 
contra gentiles. By means of biblical exegesis, Riba attempts to 
show that there is no passage in the Hebrew Bible that verifies 
Muslim claims regarding the emergence of their Prophet. In 
addition, he rejects Muslim contentions that the Torah now 
in the hands of Jews is a forgery. However, Riba writes, he 
prefers not to argue with them too much, for according to 
their custom, anyone who does not believe as they do may 
be executed; he continues, “they do not hesitate to apply this 
practice” (ibid., 70). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Netzer, Duties of Judah by Rabbi Yehudah 
ben Elazar (1995); idem, “Redifot u-Shemadot be-Toledot Yehudei Iran 
ba-Meah ha-17; in: Peamim, 6 (1980), 32-56. 


[Amnon Netzer (2™ ed.)] 


JUDAH BEN ELI (Elan; d. 932), Karaite grammarian and 
liturgical poet. Although rosh yeshivah in Jerusalem, the 
city in which he died, Judah is known as “the Tiberian.” He 
has been identified by J.L. Dukes (Dukes (ed.), Kunteres 
ha-Masoret (1850), 2) and A. Geiger (Ozar Nehmad, 2 (1857), 
158) with the Eli b. Judah ha-Nazir quoted by David Kimhi 
in his Mikhlol (Fuerth 1893 ed., 406). S. Pinsker in his Likku- 
tei Kadmoniyyot (1860, 105-6) identifies him with the scholar 
of Jerusalem mentioned by Abraham ibn Ezra at the begin- 
ning of his Moznayim as the author of eight grammatical 
works. 

Judah is best known as the author of the grammatical 
work Meor Einayim or Me’irat Einayim in which he divided 
the Hebrew nouns into 35 classes. He also wrote piyyutim in- 
cluded in the Karaite prayer book and a dirge on the destruc- 
tion of Zion containing his name in acrostic (see: Pinsker, op. 
cit. Supplement, 139). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Gottlober, Bikkoret le-Toledot ha-Kara’im 
(1865), 170f.; N. Allony, in: Leshonenu, 34 (1970), 75-80; Perles, in: 
mgwj, 26 (1877), 365; Kaufmann, ibid., 35 (1886), 33-37; Mann, Texts, 
2. (1935), 304, 1472, see Yehudah b. ‘Ilan. 
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JUDAH BEN ELIEZER (known as Yesod, the Heb. initials of 
Yehudah Safra ve-Dayyan; “scribe of the bet din,” lit. “judge”) 
d. 1762, Lithuanian talmudist, communal worker, and philan- 
thropist. Judah was born in Vilna where he served as commu- 
nal secretary, dayyan, and for a while as rabbi, deputizing for 
his son-in-law, *Samuel b. Avigdor. He used his position and 
wealth for the benefit of the community and the needy, ren- 
dering valuable service in the community’s struggle with the 
local authorities (1742). His name frequently appears in the 
communal records of the time. A yeshivah in Vilna was named 
after him. Judah attended the rabbinical conference at Mir (in 
1751); where he supported Jonathan *Eybeschuetz in the latter's 
controversy with Jacob *Emden. He died in Vilna. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.J. Fuenn, Kiryah Neemanah (19157), 121-4; 
Fuenn, Keneset, 389 f,; I. Klausner, in: Zion, 2 (1937), 137-52; Yahadut 


Lita, 1 (1960), index; 2 (1967), 53. 
[Samuel Abba Horodezky] 


JUDAH BEN GERIM (mid-second century c.£.), tanna. Ben 
Gerim (Bar Giore in Aramaic) means “the son of proselytes” 
(see Rashi, Shab. 33b). In Gen. R. 35:3 it is told that Judah bar 
Giore went, together with R. Isaac and R. Jonathan, to study 
with *Simeon b. Yohai. In the parallel version cited in the Bab- 
ylonian Talmud, Judah ben Gerim went together with Jona- 
than b. Asmai (or Johanan b. Akhnai) to study with Simeon, 
and they both pleased their teacher to such an extent that he 
counseled his son to let himself be blessed by these students. 
When he asked for a blessing, they apparently cursed him, 
though Simeon himself managed to interpret their words in 
a positive light (mK 9 a-b). In sharp contrast to this idyllic de- 
scription of the warm relationship between these two sages, 
we are told in another aggadah (Shab. 33b-34a) that Simeon 
b. Yohai once uttered critical remarks against the Roman 
authorities, and Judah b. Gerim, who overheard these remarks, 
repeated them to others, and thus they became known to 
the Roman authorities, who sentenced Simeon to death. 
Simeon escaped by hiding in a cave for 13 years. According to 
this version of the story, after emerging from his hiding place, 
he saw Judah in the street. Simeon then “set his eyes upon 
him” and Judah immediately “turned into a pile of bones” 
However, in the parallel versions of this story (TJ, 9, 38d, 
Gen. R. 79:6, PdRK 11:16) Judah ben Gerim is not mentioned 
at all, and it is a different character upon whom Simeon “set 
his eyes,’ and who immediately “turned into a pile of bones.” 
S. Friedman has suggested, however, that this figure was in- 
tentionally identified as Judah b. Gerim in the tradition of the 
Babylonian Talmud, because of the latter’s apparently harsh 
and cruel behavior toward Simeon and his son as described 
in Moed Katan 9b. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 11, p. 559. 
[Stephen G. Wald (24 ed.)] 


JUDAH BEN HIYYA (end of the second and beginning of 


the third century c.£.), amora. Judah and his twin brother 
*Hezekiah moved with their father *Hiyya from Babylon to 
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Erez Israel and assisted him in his work of teaching Torah to 
the people (Suk. 20a). Like their father, they studied under 
Judah ha-Nasi (Sanh. 38b). They were called “ha-rovim” (“the 
youths,’ TJ, Hag. 3:4) and several halakhic dicta were transmit- 
ted in their name (ibid.; Av. Zar. 46a; Zev. 15a; et al.). Judah's 
father-in-law was *Yannai, who referred with respect to his 
son-in-law as “Sinai” (a profound scholar) and stood up in 
his presence. Judah apparently died at an early age, since it is 
stated that he was accustomed to visit his father-in-law every 
Sabbath eve, and when he failed to arrrive on one occasion his 
father-in-law understood that he was dead (TJ, Bik. 3:4). His 
aggadic sayings include: “Come and see how the dispensation 
of mortals is not like that of the Holy One. Among mortals, 
when a man administers a medicament to a fellow it may be 
beneficial to one limb but injurious to another, but with the 
Holy One, it is not so. He gave a Torah to Israel and it is a me- 
dicament of life for all the body” (Er. 54a); “Exile atones for 


half of man’s sins” (Sanh. 37b). 
[Zvi Kaplan] 


JUDAH BEN ISAAC (Judah Sir Leon of Paris; also called 
Gur Aryeh (“lion’s whelp”) or Aryeh, after Genesis 49:9 (Or 
Zarua, pt. 1 no. 17; Tosefot Yeshanim to Yoma 8a); 1166-1224), 
French tosafist. Judah headed the Paris bet ha-midrash, which 
was apparently reopened on the return of Jews after the expul- 
sion of 1192. He studied many years under his teacher *Isaac b. 
Samuel of Dampierre who was his relative, together with his 
teacher’s son Elhanan. Judah was numbered among the most 
distinguished pupils of Isaac, in whose presence he wrote to- 
safot to various tractates and whose rulings and responsa he 
collected (Assaf, in A. Marx Jubilee Volume (Heb., 1950), 11). 
Much of Judah's teaching is based upon that of his teacher 
Isaac which he incorporated into his own works (as did Isaac’s 
other pupils), particularly into his tosafot. 

Of his teachings there remain only his tosafot to the trac- 
tates Berakhot (first edition in Berakhah Meshulleshet, 1863; a 
supplement to pages 2a-8b was published by Sachs in: Sinai, 
37 (1955) 87-105), and a new edition by N. Sachs collated with 
additional manuscripts began to appear in Jerusalem in 1969 
under the title Ginzei Rishonim; Shitat ha-Kadmonim (ed. 
MJ. Blau), Avodah Zarah (1969), and a fragment of Nedarim 
(J.N. Epstein, Perushei R. Yehudah Ben Natan, in: Musaf le- 
Tarbiz, 3 (1933) 171-80). Although this fragment is attributed 
in the manuscript (Montefiore, see Kohelet Shelomo, Cata- 
log... A.J. Halberstam, (1890) 58 no. 323) to Judah b. Nathan, 
Epstein proved that it was really by Judah b. Isaac. Many of 
his statements can be detected in the standard tosafot printed 
with the Talmud, particularly the Tosafot Yeshanim to the 
tractate Yoma, which are an adaptation by his pupil *Moses 
of Coucy (Urbach, Tosafot, 394), Megillah (ibid., 483f.) and 
Bava Kamma (ibid., 275). It is clear that he wrote tosafot to 
other tractates since he mentions them in the aforementioned 
works, where he alludes to his commentaries on 12 additional 
tractates: Shabbat, Pesahim, Bezah, Rosh Ha-Shanah, Sukkah, 
Yevamot, Ketubbot, Kiddushin, Bava Kamma, Bava Batra, 
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Hullin, and Niddah (ibid., 273 and n. 67). Those tosafot were 
known and used by scholars even at a later date, for instance 
by his pupils Moses of Coucy and *Isaac Or Zaru’a of Vienna, 
the latter’s pupil Meir of Rothenburg, and even later by Aaron 
ha-Kohen in the Orhot Hayyim and by Joseph Colon (ibid., 
and n. 68, p. 274 and n. 72). In addition there are references 
to other tosafot compiled by him on Eruvin, Yoma, Taanit, 
Nedarim, Bava Mezia, and Shevuot (ibid., 274 and n. 73, 74). 
To these may be added references of his tosafot Moed Katan 
(commentary of Talmid R. Jehiel of Paris to Mx, 14b (in: Kitvei 
Makhon Harry Fischel (1937) and the Mordekhai (mx, no. 862), 
to Gittin (ibid., n. 73), and to Zevahim (Tos. Ri to Av. Zar. 51). 
Great scholars of France and Germany of the following gener- 
ation, such as Jehiel of Paris, Moses of Coucy, Isaac Or Zaru’a 
of Vienna, and others, were his pupils (Isaac b. Abraham was 
not his pupil as stated by H.J. Michael), and they faithfully 
transmitted his decisions and customs in their works. Only a 
few of his responsa have survived. Judah also apparently oc- 
cupied himself with the masorah and there is report of a Sefer 
Rabbenu Judah of Paris (G. De Rossi, Catalogue... Parma, no. 
721). Judah has been erroneously confused at times with Judah 
he-Hasid (b. Samuel) and this error still persists, very likely 
because Judah was also occasionally referred to as “He-Hasid” 
(“the pious”; see Michael Or, no. 999). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Gross, in: Magazin, 4 (1877), 173-873 
5 (1878), 179-83; Gross, Gal Jud, 519-24; J.N. Epstein, in: Tarbiz, 4 
(1932/33), 179-81; Urbach, Tosafot, 267-76. 
[Shlomoh Zalman Havlin] 


JUDAH BEN ISAAC (14" or 15 century), author of a He- 
brew treatise on music. Judah ben Isaac, who was probably a 
native of Southern France and seems to have been connected 
with the Jewish cultural renaissance in 14'"-century Provence, 
adapted his treatise from several Latin sources. The text is 
preserved in a manuscript in Paris (Bibliotheque Nationale, 
Cod. heb. 1037, fol. 22b-27b), and is one of the very few theo- 
retical treatises known to be the work of Jews of the period 
living in a Christian environment; it was also published in 
Yuval (vol. 1 (1968), 1-47), with a French translation and foot- 


notes by I. Adler. 
[Claude Abravanel] 


JUDAH BEN ISAAC IBN SHABBETAI (13 century), 
Spanish Hebrew poet. Born around 1188, presumably in To- 
ledo (according to some scholars, in Burgos, or in a town of 
Aragon), he lived for some time in Toledo and Saragossa. 
Judah composed at the age of 20 his best-known work, the 
rhymed prose narrative “Minhat Yehudah Sone ha-Nashim” 
(“The Gift of Judah the Misogynist”), which aroused a poeti- 
cal polemic for and against women, continuing into the 16 
century. Even Judah *Al-Harizi’s “Maqama of Marriage” in the 
Tahkemoni (Gate 6) is unmistakably composed under Judah's 
influence. He follows the Andalusian Arabic pattern of a long 
narrative with different episodes. The story told in “The Mi- 
sogynist” is of a young man, Zerah, who had to take a vow 
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of continence at his father’s deathbed but who soon fell prey 
to the vengeance of the offended fair sex: after having estab- 
lished a celibate brotherhood that preaches dissuasion from 
marriage and incites to divorce, he is seduced by a fair maiden, 
but through some hoax finds himself married to an ugly witch. 
When he tries to get a divorce, he almost has to face a death 
sentence thanks to the intrigues of the women. The fable is 
not directed against women, but describes the arguments of 
medieval misogynist discourse and has a very ambiguous at- 
titude in respect to marriage; it may be interpreted as having 
a twofold aim - to warn men of female vengeance and against 
rash marriages. In consonance with similar ideas expressed 
in Latin and Romance narratives of the time, women are pre- 
sented as the cause of quarrels and troubles, who will turn 
cosmos back into chaos. The book is dedicated to a patron by 
the name of Abraham Alfakhar; the work was very popular 
during the Middle Ages and early Renaissance, and has been 
preserved in many manuscripts, but the unreliable texts of 
both complete editions (Constantinople, 1543, and in E. Asch- 
kenasi, Taam Zekenim (1854), v. 1a-12b) make it impossible to 
determine the precise date of composition. Halberstam and 
Davidson believe there must have been three versions: 1188, 
1208, and 1225, but very likely the book was composed in 1208, 
and substantially modified and enlarged in 1225 or 1228. The 
two versions, plus a revised form of the first one, were edited 
by M. Huss in his dissertation (1991). In the epilogue Judah 
attacks a certain Ibn Samun who had accused him of plagia- 
rism. A certain Isaac published around 1210 two short writings 
attacking the apparent misogynist attitude of Ibn Shabbetai: 
Ezrat ha-Nashim and Ein Mishpat. 

Judah wrote around 1214 a second narrative in rhymed 
prose, called Milhemet ha-Hokhmah ve-ha-Osher (“Strife of 
Wisdom and Wealth”), which apparently was dedicated to 
Todros b. Judah, the father of Meir *Abulafia, who acted as 
judge in the quarrel in question between two brothers, one of 
them rich and the other wise, disputing about a tiara left to 
them by their father (Constantinople, 1503). Judah is also the 
author of another rhymed prose narrative, Divrei ha-Alah ve- 
ha-Niddui (“The Curse and the Ban”), a parody, or a satirical 
work, in which he settles accounts with five respected Jews 
of Saragossa (published by Davidson in Ha-Eshkol, 6 (1909), 
165-75). It seems that another work on history was destroyed 
or burned by the leaders of the community of Saragossa, and 
has not been preserved. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, in: Israelietische Letterbode, 
12 (1887/88), 63-65, 69-73; idem, in: HB, 13 (1873), 137; Halberstam, 
in: Jeschurun (Kobak’s), 7 (1871), 33 ff. (Heb. pt.); idem (ed.), Ben ha- 
Melekh ve-ha-Nazir (rev. ed. 1952), appendix; D. Kaufmann, Gesa- 
mmelte Schriften, 3 (1915), 470-7; J. Davidson, Parody in Jewish Lit- 
erature (1907), 7-12; J. Schirmann, Die Hebraeischen Uebersetzungen 
der Maqamen des Hariri (1930), 112f., Schirmann, Sefarad, 2 (1956), 
67-86, 689; N. Wieder, in: Metsudah, 2 (1943), 122-31; Baer, Spain, 1 
(1961), 94f., 398; Zinberg, Sifrut, 1 (1955), 186-9. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
Puy: T. Rosen, in: Prooftexts, 8 (1988), 67-87; idem, Unveiling Eve 
(2003), 103-123; T. Fishman, in: Prooftexts, 8 (1988), 89-111; M. Huss, 
“Minhat Yehudah, Ezrat ha-Nashim, ve-Ein Mishpat; diss. (Hebrew 
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Univ., 1991); Schirmann-Fleischer, The History of Hebrew Poetry in 
Christian Spain and Southern France (1997), 129-44 (Heb.). 


[Jefim (Hayyim) Schirmann / Angel Saenz-Badillos (274 ed.)] 


JUDAH BEN JACOB HA-KOHEN (18* century), German 
rabbi. Judah served as rosh yeshivah in Berlin and was later 
appointed dayyan in Lissa. He carried on an extensive corre- 
spondence with Ezekiel b. Judah *Landau and Ephraim Zal- 
man *Margolioth. All his possessions were lost in the great fire 
that raged in Lissa in 1767, from which however he succeeded 
in rescuing some of his manuscripts. His writings, relating 
mainly to the priesthood, include a comprehensive work in 
the form of novellae to the order of Kodashim, of which only 
the portions to the tractates Zevahim and Menahot have been 
published, under the titles Mareh Kohen (Frankfurt, 1776) 
and Minhat Kohen (Prague, 1775, 1778, or 1788), respectively. 
In these two books, Judah mentions Mattenot Kehunnah, his 
novellae to the tractate Bekhorot, and Mishpat ha-Kelal, meth- 
odological rules for the study of the Talmud. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.N. Dembitzer, Kelilat Yofi, 2 (1893), 56b; 
L. Lewin, Geschichte der Juden in Lissa (1904), 268f.; Michael, Or, no. 
1004; A. Walden, Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash, 2 (1864), 24b no. 95. 


[Elias Katz] 


JUDAH BEN JOSEPH OF KAIROUAN (end of 10" and 
beginning of 11" century), talmudic scholar of the geonic era. 
Judah is referred to as resh sidra, *resh kallah, and *alluf. He 
corresponded on halakhic problems with *Sherira and his 
son *Hai, geonim of *Pumbedita, as well as with *Samuel b. 
Hophni, Gaon of *Sura. His last extant letter is dated 1021 C.E. 
From Cairo *Genizah fragments and laudatory poems writ- 
ten by Hai Gaon and by an anonymous poet, it is clear that 
he was a wealthy merchant who had considerable influence 
with the government. Together with Joseph b. Berechiah and 
Abraham b. Nathan, *nagid of *Kairouan, Judah assisted the 
Jews expelled from *Fez in 979/980 following the revolt of 
the Beni Ziri against the *Fatimids. Judah was a patron of 
scholars and contributed to the Babylonian yeshivot. He op- 
posed the *Karaites and is thought to have written a biblical 
commentary. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Harkavy, Zikkaron la-Rishonim ve-gam la- 
Aharonim, 4 (1887), nos. 207, 434, 442; Mann, in: Tarbiz, 5 (1933/34), 
301-4; Hirschberg, in: Zion, 23-24 (1958-59), 166-73; Goitein, ibid., 
27 (1962), 159-64; Abramson, in: Sinai; Sefer Yovel (1958), 403-173 
Abramson, Merkazim, 79-82. 

[Eliezer Bashan (Sternberg) ] 


JUDAH BEN KALONYMUS BEN MEIR (d. 1196/99), Ger- 
man scholar, and dayyan in his native Speyer. His father was a 
communal leader and was one of those responsible to the king 
regarding the collection of community taxes. His mother was 
the daughter of Judah, the brother of *Samuel b. Kalonymus 
he-Hasid. Judah frequently quotes *Abraham ben Samuel he- 
Hasid, the brother of *Judah he-Hasid. Meir b. Kalonymus, 
Judah’s elder brother, was a well-known scholar who is often 
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quoted by the talmudic scholars, including Judah himself, and 
there are grounds for thinking that David of Minzburg, the 
well-known posek and formulator of takkanot, was also his 
brother. *Ephraim of Regensburg was one of Judah's teach- 
ers, and one of his important pupils was *Eleazar b. Judah of 
Worms, author of the Rokeah. Judah was in Speyer at the time 
of the anti-Jewish decree of 1196, and his elegy on this event 
was published by A.H. Habermann. Judah is known mainly 
for his Seder Tanna’im ve-Amora’im, apparently the original 
name of the book, the beginning of which is missing in the 
manuscripts. The work is an extensive and valuable talmudic 
lexicon of the names of the tannaim and amoraim. Statements 
of those scholars found in the works available to Judah are 
listed, sometimes in the context of the discussion where the 
quoted statements are found and with a comprehensive and 
extensive exposition, so that it reads like a commentary on 
the Talmud itself. The book reveals a strong critical tendency, 
and throughout it the author attempts to establish the correct 
reading by comparing parallel sources and manuscripts. Judah 
had a sense of historical perspective and noted many historical 
details which were found in the sources. The book is infused 
with the spirit of the *Hasidei Ashkenaz, and in explaining 
the anthropomorphisms in the aggadah relies upon the the- 
ory of the Kavod of that school. There is no doubt that Judah 
obtained much of his kabbalistic knowledge from Judah he- 
Hasid, even though the latter’s name is only once mentioned 
explicitly in the book. R.N.N. Rabbinovicz, who was the first 
to publish part of the book (the section containing the letter 
bet), called it Sefer Yihusei Tanna’im ve-Amora’im, in order to 
differentiate it from the earlier work known as Seder Tanna’im 
ve-Amora’im. The letters Bet to Tet were later published by J.L. 
Fishman (Maimon), at first as a series in Sinai, and later in 
book form with an introduction by M.H. Katzenellenbogen 
(Jerusalem, 1963). The original manuscript gets only as far as 
the name Kruspedai, and it is not clear whether the manu- 
script is incomplete, or whether Judah did not complete the 
work. The extensive nature of the work was a hindrance to its 
being copied, for which reason it was hardly used by scholars 
until recent times. Judah also wrote other works that are no 
longer extant, including Sefer ha-Agron, which was apparently 
a kind of dictionary of realia on the names of the minerals, 
vegetables, and animals in the Talmud, and, like his first work, 
included many digressions; a special work on benedictions; 
and tosafot on a number of tractates. (Those to tractates Bezah 
and Sotah are explicitly mentioned by him.) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Urbach, Tosafot, 299-315; A. Epstein, in: 
MGW], 39 (1895), 398-403, 447-60, 507-13; A.M. Habermann, Geze- 
rot Ashkenaz ve-Zarefat (1946), 60, 155-8, 162. 


[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


JUDAH BEN KALONYMUS BEN MOSES OF MAINZ 
(d. c. 1200), German scholar, halakhic authority, paytan, 
and kabbalist. He was the pupil of Shemariah b. Mordecai in 
Speyer, and of *Judah he-Hasid, who taught him mysticism. 
During the Third Crusade (1189-93) Judah braced his com- 
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munity to face the approaching trials and inspired them to re- 
pentance. Among his prominent pupils were his son Eleazar 
(who stated that he had received the mystical interpretation 
of the prayers and other kabbalistic knowledge from his fa- 
ther), *Eliezer b. Joel ha-Levi, and *Baruch b. Samuel, the au- 
thor of Sefer ha-Hokhmah. His halakhic decisions are quoted 
in the works of the earlier authorities. He wrote selihot and 
piyyutim. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Landshuth, Ammudei, 78; Davidson, Ozar 4 
(1933), 392; Aptowitzer, Mavo le-Sefer Ravyah (1938), 252, 342-3; Ur- 


bach, Tosafot, 303f., 321-4. 
[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


JUDAH BEN MENAHEM OF ROME (early 12" century), 
liturgical poet. Judah, whose son Menahem was the head of 
the Talmud academy in Rome, is one of the major Italian pay- 
tanim. His poems must have been fairly popular in the Mid- 
dle Ages, since they have come down in a number of manu- 
scripts of the Roman ritual. At present, 15 of Judah’s poems are 
known, of which only six have appeared in print: the Yozerot 
for *Shabbat ha-Gadol, Shabbat Nahamu, Simhat Torah, and 
Shavuot; the ofan for the last; and a poem for Purim. He was 
perhaps the compiler of Seder Hibbur Berakhot, the oldest 
work on the Roman rite. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Landshuth, Ammudei, 68f.; Zunz, in: ZHB, 
19 (1916), 132f.; Luzzatto, in: Mahzor Italyani, 1 (1857), 23, 25, 27, in- 
trod.; Schirmann, 76f.; Davidson, in: JQR, 21 (1931), 244-6; Davidson, 
Ozar, 4 (1933), 391f. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Fleischer, Hebrew Li- 
turgical Poetry in the Middle Ages (1975), 445 (Heb.). 


[Jefim (Hayyim) Schirmann] 


JUDAH BEN MOSES HA-DARSHAN (11 century), French 
scholar, son of *Moses ha-Darshan, under whom he studied 
and whose teachings he transmitted. He apparently also stud- 
ied under *Gershom b. Judah in Mainz, then returned to Nar- 
bonne where *Isaac b. Merwan ha-Levi was among his disci- 
ples, many of whom later became distinguished. He lived for 
some time in Toulouse, where *Menahem b. Helbo was his pu- 
pil. Menahem thus served as the main channel for the trans- 
mission of the works of Moses ha-Darshan from Narbonne in 
the south to northern France. One saying quoted by his son 
Joseph has been preserved by Samuel *Ibn Jama. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abraham b. Azriel, Arugat ha-Bosem, ed. by 


E.E. Urbach, 4 (1963), 3-5. 
[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


JUDAH (Judel) BEN MOSES OF LUBLIN (17 century), 
rabbi and author. Judah was rabbi and rosh yeshivah of Kovel, 
and district rabbi and rosh yeshivah of Lemberg in 1652. From 
1691 to 1699 he also served in Lublin, but whether as rabbi as 
well as head of the yeshivah is uncertain. He was regarded as 
one of the important rabbis of his generation, his commen- 
dations appearing in many books, and was one of the rabbis 
of the *Council of Four Lands. He wrote commentaries to 
the Shulhan Arukh, Orah Hayyim (called Kol Yehudah), as 
well as notes to *Asher b. Jehiel’s Talmud commentary, which 
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he intended to have published along with *David b. Samuel 
ha-Levi’s Turei Zahav. The money he sent for this purpose 
was used without his knowledge to publish David ha-Levi’s 
commentary on the Pentateuch, Divrei David (Dyhrenfurth, 
1689). Some of his comments are quoted in the Kav ha-Yas- 
har (Frankfurt, 1705) of Zevi Hirsch *Koidanover. He died in 
Dubnow. Of his sons, Joseph was rabbi in Dubnow, Zeev Wolf 
in Minsk, Aryeh Leib in Slutsk, and Moses in Posen. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.N. Dembitzer, Kelilat Yofi, 1 (1888), 68b- 
70a; S.B. Nissenbaum, Le-Korot ha- Yehudim be-Lublin (1899), 130, 135; 
S. Buber, Anshei Shem (1895), 77 no. 188; I.T. Eisenstadt and S. Wiener, 
Daat Kedoshim (1897-98), 78; Halpern, Pinkas, 143, 214, 496. 


[Itzhak Alfassi] 


JUDAH BEN NAHAMANI (Nahman; third century c.£.), 
Palestinian amora. Judah was the meturgeman (“interpreter’”; 
see *amora) of *Simeon b. Lakish in the bet ha-midrash of 
Tiberias. He was also known as a preacher and preached in 
the bet ha-midrash of Johanan (TJ, Suk. 5:1, 55a). Many of his 
homilies are cited in the Talmud (Hag. 16a; Ket. 8b, et al.). 
On one occasion he was acting as a meturgeman for one who 
had been appointed dayyan by the nasi. Although the dayyan 
was not a scholar, Judah bent down, as it was the custom for 
the meturgeman, to listen to what the dayyan said to him ina 
low voice, and then explain and convey it to the audience au- 
dibly. The dayyan, however, was incapable of saying anything 
to him. Thereupon Judah delivered his own address, taking 
as his text the verse Habbakuk 2:19: “Woe unto him who say- 
eth unto wood: Awake! - to the dumb stone: Arise! Can this 
teach? Behold it is overlaid with gold and silver, and there is 
no breath at all in the midst of it” (Sanh. 7b), a patent allusion 
to the circumstances. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, s.v.; H. Albeck, Mavo la- 


Talmudim (1969), 245. 
[Zvi Kaplan] 


JUDAH BEN NATHAN (known as Rivan; 116-12" centu- 
ries), tosafist. Little is known of his life. He was one of Rashi’s 
most eminent pupils and married his daughter Miriam. R. 
Yom Tov of Falaise was his son, and his daughter Elvina was 
known for the traditions which she transmitted from her 
mother. R. Judah wrote extensively, mainly elaborating on 
Rashi’s teachings, but he did not arrive at a crystallized sys- 
tem of study, such as is found in the fosafot. For this reason 
he is to be regarded as occupying an intermediate stage be- 
tween Rashi and the tosafot. Judah was the author of glosses 
to Rashi’s Talmud commentary, and of independent commen- 
taries to most of the talmudic tractares, extensively quoted in 
the tosafot and by other rishonim. He made frequent use of 
the commentaries of the sages of Mainz as well as that of R. 
*Hananel b. Hushiel. Most editions of the Talmud include his 
commentary on Makkot from p. 19a onward. Judah also wrote 
the commentary, sometimes erroneously attributed to Rashi, 
on chapter ten of Sanhedrin. A large part of his commentary 
on Ketubbot has been preserved in Bezalel *Ashkenazi’s Shitah 
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Mekubbezet. Fragments of his commentaries on the tractate 
Yevamot have been printed by A.N.Z. Roth (see Bibliography). 
The suggestion that the commentary on Nazir, generally as- 
cribed to Rashi, is by Judah is ill-founded. Some sources men- 
tion a commentary on the Pentateuch by him. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.N. Epstein, Perushei Rabbenu Yehudah bar 
Natan li-Khetuvot (1933); idem, in: Tarbiz, 4 (1932/33), 11-34; S. Lie- 
berman, Sheki’in (1939), 192 ff.; Urbach, Tosafot, 36-38; A.N.Z. Roth, 
in: Sefer Yovel... S.L. Mirsky (1958), 285-312; M. Hirshler, in: Sinai, 


63 (1968), 198-215. 
[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


JUDAH BEN NISSAN (b. early 17" century), Polish talmu- 
dic scholar. He was related by marriage to many important 
rabbinic personages. He held rabbinic positions in Olkusz, 
Sieniawa, and Tomaszow (all in Poland). The great respect for 
his scholarship is evidenced by his being appointed to the im- 
portant rabbinate of Kalisz at the time when Abraham Abele 
*Gombiner was dayyan there. He participated in the Council 
of the Four Lands in 1681. Judah wrote Beit Yehudah, contain- 
ing novellae on the more frequently studied tractates of the 
orders Nashim and Nezikin, as well as on Hullin. It is in two 
parts: the first part (Sulzbach, 1687) covers the aggadic sections 
of the tractates, while the second, edited by his son Abraham 
(Dessau, 1698), deals with the halakhic material. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.N. Dembitzer, Kelilat Yofi, 1 (1888), 82a; 
Lewin, in: Festschrift... A. Harkavy (1908), 149f. Michael, Or, no. 
1029; Weinberg, in: JJLG, 1 (1903), 123f. 


[Jacob Haberman] 


JUDAH BEN PEDAYA (Padah; early third century c.£.), 
Palestinian amora. His statements, both in halakhah and 
aggadah, are numerous in both Talmuds and the Midrash, 
but he was recognized as a master of aggadah. In the Baby- 
lonian Talmud he was known as Bar Pada, in the Jerusalem 
Talmud as Bar Pedaya, and in the Midrash by his full name. 
He studied under *Judah ha-Nasi or *Hiyya (according to 
an alternative reading), and he was a pupil of his uncle, *Bar 
Kappara. Among his disciples were *Joshua b. Levi, Johanan, 
*Hezekiah, and *Ilfa. His statement concerning the belated at- 
tempt of the wicked to repent on Judgment Day has become 
popular: “If a man has not prepared before the Sabbath, how 
can he eat on the Sabbath?” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Pal Amor; Hyman, Toledot, s.v.; H. 
Albeck, Mavo la-Talmudim (1969), 163. 


JUDAH BEN SAMUEL HE-HASID (c. 1150-1217), main 
teacher of the *Hasidei Ashkenaz movement. Judah was one 
of the most prominent scholars of the Middle Ages in the 
fields of ethics and theology. He probably lived some time in 
Speyer and then moved to Regensburg (he was sometimes 
called “Rabbi Judah of Regensburg”). Very little of his life is 
known from contemporary sources. However, many legends 
about his life dating from 15'*- and 16"»-century sources have 
survived. In them, he is described as a mystic (whereas his 
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brother Abraham is described as a scholar of halakhah) who 
performed many miracles in order to save the Jews from the 
gentiles. Judah taught and practiced extreme humility. He 
even forbade an author to sign a book he wrote, because his 
sons might take pride in their father’s fame. This seems to 
be the reason why his works were circulated as anonymous 
works. Even his pupils did not quote his works by name; 
*Abraham b. Azriel, the author of Arugat ha-Bosem, used the 
title W171 ,A" wan" (Reah Bosem Nihoah) when he quoted 
him, an appellation which hints at his name by the use of *no- 
tarikon and *gematria. His descendants helped propagate his 
teachings. His son Moses wrote a commentary on the Pen- 
tateuch; his grandson *Eleazar b. Moses ha-Darshan wrote 
works in esoteric theology, and his great-grandson, Moses b. 
Eleazar, who was a kabbalist, tried to harmonize Ashkenazi- 
hasidic teaching with the Kabbalah. However, his most prom- 
inent pupil, whose writings popularized Judah's teachings 
among the Jews in Germany and elsewhere, was *Eleazar b. 
Judah of Worms. Even though Judah did not write in the field 
of halakhah and ritual practice, many later Ashkenazi writ- 
ers depended on his teachings and practices in their works. 
Most of Judah's writings in esoteric theology have not sur- 
vived. His major work was probably Sefer ha-Kavod (“Book 
of Divine Glory”), of which only quotations in later works 
have survived. He also wrote a voluminous commentary on 
the prayers, of which only a small part is known today. Be- 
sides these major works, a few small ones have survived: Sod 
ha-Yihud (“The Secret of God’s Unity”); exegesis of a few piy- 
yutim; and some short magical treatises. Because he did not 
sign his writings, some works by others have been attributed 
to him, e.g., Eleazar of Worms’ Sefer ha-Hokhmah. In ethics, 
his main work was his contribution to the Sefer Hasidim, of 
which he was the principal author. Eleazar edited a short trea- 
tise on teshuvah (“repentance”) which Judah wrote, and a short 
collection of ethical and magical paragraphs was published as 
Zavvaat Rabbi Yehudah he-Hasid (“The Will of Rabbi Judah 
the Pious,” Cracow, 1891). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Dan, Torat ha-Sod shel Hasidei Ashkenaz 
(1968), 50-59; idem, in: Tarbiz, 30 (1961), 273-289; Bruell, in: jyG1, 
9 (1889), 1-71; Scholem, Mysticism, 80-118; E.E. Urbach, Arugat ha- 
Bosem 4 (1963), 73-111; J. Freimann, Sefer Hasidim (1924), 1-15 (in- 
trod.). 

[Joseph Dan] 


JUDAH BEN SHAMMUA (second half of the second cen- 
tury C.E.), tanna, presumably a pupil of R. *Meir. He is not 
mentioned in the Mishnah, and only once in the Tosefta (Kel. 
BB 7:9, RH 19a) where he is quoted transmitting a ruling about 
the ritual cleanness of glass vessels in the name of Meir. His 
name is also found in the manuscript readings of the paral- 
lel text in Shab. 15b, the omission of his name in the printed 
editions being almost certainly a scribal (or printer’s) error. 
An aggadah relates that he succeeded in his intercession with 
the Roman authorities in having their decree forbidding the 
study of Torah, Sabbath observance, and the circumcision of 
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children repealed (RH 19a; Meg. Taan., 22). In this venture he 
was aided by a Roman matron, probably the widow of *Tin- 
neius Rufus (v. Av. Zar. 20a). In commemoration, the day on 
which the decrees were abrogated, Adar 28, was proclaimed 
a feast day. The sons of Judah b. Shammua are mentioned in 
the Palestinian Talmud as having possessed a great flock of 
sheep, of which over 300 were killed in a raid by wolves (Ty, 
Bezah 1:1, 60a). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, s.v.; Graetz, Gesch, 
4 (1904°), 169; B. Lewin, Megillat Taanit (1964), 198-9. V. Noam, 
Megillat Taanit (2003), 312-15. 
[Stephen G. Wald (2"¢ ed.)] 


JUDAH BEN TABBAI (first century B.c.£.), one of the *zu- 
got, the colleague of *Simeon b. Shetah. A disciple of Joshua 
b. Perahyah and Nittai of Arbela. According to one tradition 
he was the nasi (see *Sanhedrin) and Simeon b. Shetah the 
av bet din, but another tradition reverses their roles (Hag. 
2:2; Tosef., Hag. 2:8; cf. TJ, Hag. 2:2, 77d and Sanh. 6:9, 23c; 
TB, Hag. 16b). According to one tradition (Tosef. Sanh. 6:6) 
Simeon b. Shetah once criticized a halakhic decision of Judah 
b. Tabbai who thereafter accepted upon himself “never to 
make a halakhic ruling without Simeon b. Shetah’s consent.” 
An attempt in the Babylonian Talmud (Hag. 16b) to use this 
tradition in order to determine which of them was nasi and 
which av bet din was inconclusive. Moreover, in the parallel 
version of this story (Mekh. Nezikin, 20), the roles of Judah 
b. Tabbai, and Simeon b. Shetah are reversed, and S. Fried- 
man has recently shown that the version in the Mekhilta is 
more original. A story is told of how Judah b. Tabbai fled from 
Jerusalem to Alexandria, and the people of Jerusalem wrote to 
Alexandria, “How long will my betrothed stay with you while 
I sit grieving for him,” whereupon he returned (TJ, Hag. 2:2, 
774; cf. Ty, Sanh. 6:9, 23c). Judah's saying in Avot (1:8) contains 
advice for a judge: “Do not play the part of an advocate [or 
presiding judge]; while the litigants are standing before thee, 
let them be regarded by thee as if they were guilty; and when 
they leave thy presence [after] having submitted to the judg- 
ment, let them be regarded by thee as guiltless.” In the well- 
known dispute regarding *semikhah (“the laying on” of hands 
on the head of the sacrifice on the festival), Judah held that it 
may not be done (Hag. 2:2). According to a Palestinian amora, 
Judah decreed, alone or together with Simeon b. Shetah, the 
impurity of metal vessels (TJ, Shab. 1:7, 3c; TJ, Pes. 1:6, 27d, TJ, 
Ket. 8:11, 32). A baraita in the Babylonian Talmud, ascribes 
this decree to Simeon b. Shetah alone (Shab. 14b). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frankel, Mishnah (19237), 35-39. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: S. Friedman, “If They Have Not Slain They Are Slain; 
But If They Have Slain They Are Not Slain,” in: Sidra, 20 (2005). 


[Moshe David Herr / Stephen G. Wald (274 ed.)] 


JUDAH BEN TEMA, tanna. He is mentioned only once in 
the Mishnah (Avot 5:20), and twice in the Tosefta (Er. 2:6, and 
Git. 5:12). It is difficult to determine his date, but from these 
two passages it would seem that he belonged to the last gen- 
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eration of tannaim. His saying in Avot 5:20 is, “Be bold as a 
leopard, swift as an eagle, fleet as a hart, and strong as a lion, 
to do the will of thy Father in heaven.” The Babylonian Talmud 
refers to “Judah and his colleagues” as examples of “masters of 
the Mishnah” (Hag. 14a), and later tradition ascribes to him 
the saying: “Love Heaven, fear Heaven, quiver and rejoice with 
all the precepts. If you have done your fellow a slight harm, let 
it be regarded as a grievous one in your eyes; if you have done 
him a great favor, let it be regarded as slight in your eyes; but 
if your fellow has done you a slight favor, let it be as great in 
your eyes, and if he has done you great harm, let it be a slight 
one in your eyes” (ARN’, 41, 133). The Babylonian Talmud (Pes. 
70a) quotes a halakhah in the name of “ben Tema,’ which in 
the parallel tannaitic traditions (Tosef. Pes. 9:8, Zev. 8:11; Sifra, 
Nedava 18) is quoted in the name of “Ben Azzai” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frankel, Mishnah, 213; Hyman, Toledot, s.v.; 
J. Kanowitz, Maarekhot Tanna’im, 2 (1968), 49-51. S. Friedman, in: 
Y. Elman et al. (eds.), Netiot Ledavid, Jubilee Volume for David Weiss 


Halivni (Hebrew), (2005). 
[Stephen G. Wald (24 ed.)] 


JUDAH BEN YAKAR (d. between 1201 and 1218), talmud- 
ist and kabbalist, teacher of *Nahmanides. Judah was born in 
Provence, but in his youth he moved to northern France where 
he studied under *Isaac b. Abraham, the tosafist. Subsequently 
he went to Barcelona where his signature is found on a docu- 
ment of 1175. From other documents signed by Abraham b. 
Judah of Narbonne, who was apparently his son, the years 
of Judah’s death can be established as between 1201 and 1218. 
Judah was also a kabbalist, having studied under *Isaac the 
Blind. In his lifetime Judah was famous for two large works. 
One - which has been completely lost - was a commentary 
on the Jerusalem Talmud and was one of the earliest system- 
atic commentaries on it. It is frequently quoted by the early 
authorities and covered at least a large part of the orders of 
Moed and Nezikin. His other work is the Ma’yan Gannim, a 
rational commentary on the liturgy and blessings, though the 
esoteric element is by no means absent. His aim in this work 
was to show the scriptural and rabbinic versions and sources 
of the prayers and to detail the various laws connected with 
them. The commentary was published on the basis of a num- 
ber of manuscripts by S. Yerushalmi (1968). The work is fre- 
quently cited by the rishonim, among them Jacob ha-Kohen of 
Lunel and David *Abudarham. The latter quotes him literally 
in almost every halakhah, without, however, mentioning his 
name. Judah's main claim to fame in subsequent generations 
was that he was one of the teachers of Nahmanides, who refers 
to him in his works. It seems that he was one of the channels 
through which Nahmanides became acquainted with the lit- 
erature and methods of study of the tosafists. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Judah b. Yakar, Perush ha-Tefillot ve-ha- 
Berakhot, ed. by S. Yerushalmi (1968), introd.; D. Zomber, in: Mew), 
9 (1860), 421-6; G. Scholem, in: Tarbiz, 3 (1932), 276f; C.B. Chavel, 
Rabbenu Moshe b. Nahman (1967), 38-44. 


[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 
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JUDAH THE GALILEAN (d.c. 6 c.£.), considered by many 
scholars identical with Judah, the son of *Hezekiah who was 
put to death by Herod in Galilee. Judah came from Gamala 
in the Golan (Jos., Ant., 18:4). Immediately after the death of 
Herod (4 B.c.£.) Judah participated in the widespread dis- 
turbances in the country. He had put himself at the head of a 
band of rebels near Sepphoris and had seized control of the 
armory in Herod's palace in the city. According to Josephus, 
he had even aspired to the throne (Ant., 17:271-2; Wars, 2:56). 
Though the rebels were defeated, Judah apparently succeeded 
in escaping (Jos., Ant., 17:289ff.). Together with *Zadok the 
Pharisee, he was one of the founders of the “fourth philoso- 
phy,’ ie., the Sicarii (Ant., 18:23-5). When Sulpicius *Quirin- 
ius, the governor of Syria, arrived in Judea in 6 C.E. to take 
a census, as the first step toward converting the country into 
a Roman province, Judah and Zadok urged the people to re- 
sist, maintaining that submitting to a census in Judea was a 
religious sin, the Jewish people being forbidden to acknowl- 
edge any other master but God (Jos., Wars, 2:118, 433). Judah's 
doctrine struck root among the embittered people, especially 
among the youth, and its consequences were visible in the 
period of the procurators, particularly in the last years before 
the Roman War and during the war itself. 

Of his three sons, Jacob and Simeon both continued the 
zealot tradition and headed the rebels. Both brothers were 
arrested and crucified during the procuratorship of Tiberius 
Alexander (46-48 C.E.; Jos., Ant., 20:102). Their brother Me- 
nahem was one of the Jewish leaders in the Roman War. For 
the “fourth philosophy” founded by Judah the Galilean, see 
*Zealots and *Sicarii. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schuerer, Hist, index, s.v. Judas of Galilee 
and p. 226 (for his sons); Klausner, Bayit Sheni, index, s.v. Yehudah 
ha-Galili; A.H.M. Jones, The Herods of Judaea (1938), 163, 225, 
243. 

[Abraham Schalit] 


JUDAH HALEVI (before 1075-1141), Hebrew poet, philoso- 
pher, and physician. Halevi was one of the most distinguished 
and emblematic medieval intellectuals, perhaps the most ma- 
ture and representative model of Jewish culture in al-Andalus; 
he was deeply involved in the life of his times and, because 
of his prestige, he had a deep influence on future Judaism. 
Judah Halevi’s own work constitutes his most important bio- 
graphical source: his poems tell of his journeys in Spain and 
in other countries, of his relations with his contemporaries, 
of his position in society, and of his spiritual development. 
Many biographical particulars are also contained in his extant 
letters and in poems of his contemporaries, as well as in later 
writers (e.g., Ibn Ezras commentary to the Pentateuch, and 
Mahberet he-Arukh of Salomon ibn *Parhon). Publications of 
letters from the Cairo Genizah have clarified many aspects of 
the last period of Judah Halevi's life. Wider acquaintance with 
the many manuscripts and fragments of his writings preserved 
in the libraries of Russia have notably helped in the last years 
to increase our knowledge of his person and work. 
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Biography 

EARLY YEARS AND ADULT LIFE. Despite the traditional 
location of Judah Halevi’s birthplace in Toledo, modern re- 
search (since Schirman’s study in Tarbiz, 10 (1939), 237-9) pre- 
fers the town of Tudela, still under Muslim rule and close to 
the border of Castile, as birthplace of both Halevi and Abra- 
ham *Ibn Ezra. Judah Halevi, apparently from a wealthy and 
learned family, received a comprehensive education in both 
Hebrew and Arabic. His childhood years were spent during a 
peaceful period for the Jews of the region. He lived for some 
time in Christian territory, as confirmed by his own words in 
a letter and by the testimony of his contemporaries. In some 
manuscripts he is called “the Castilian.” Some researchers have 
pushed forward the date of his first visit to al-Andalus. But it 
is very likely that he was still very young when he traveled to 
the Muslim South with the intention of proceeding to the large 
Jewish center in Granada. Among the various communities he 
passed through on his way were Cordoba and Lucena; it was 
probably in one of these places that he participated in a poetry 
writing contest (styled after those of the Arabs). He won the 
competition for imitating a complicated poem by Moses ibn 
Ezra, who invited Judah Halevi to his home. The two devel- 
oped a close friendship and Judah Halevi seems to have spent 
some time in Granada, in an atmosphere of wealth and cul- 
ture. There he also wrote his first important poems — primar- 
ily eulogies and poetical letters - and apparently some of his 
wine and love poems, which reflect his easy-going, hedonis- 
tic life during those years. Judah Halevi also became friendly 
with Ibn Ezra’s brother, Isaac, and was in contact with other 
great poets in Granada, Seville, and Saragossa. 

With the coming of the Almoravides from Africa and 
their conquest of Muslim Spain (after 1090), the position of the 
Jews in Andalusia deteriorated, and Judah Halevi left Granada. 
For the following 20 years he traveled through numerous com- 
munities. In various places he was in contact with Jewish and 
non-Jewish nobles and dignitaries (e.g., Joseph ibn Migash in 
Lucena and the vizier Meir ibn Kamniel in Seville). He spent 
some time in Christian Toledo, practicing medicine, appar- 
ently in the service of the king and his nobles. Like many of 
his fellow Jews at that time, he trusted that the status and in- 
fluence of the Jewish nobles and community leaders who were 
close to the royal house would ensure security and peace for 
the Jews in the Christian lands. However, he was disillusioned 
by the murder in 1108 of his patron and benefactor, the noble- 
man Solomon ibn Ferrizuel, who had achieved a high rank in 
the service of Alfonso vt. Judah left Toledo apparently before 
the death of Alfonso vi (1109) and again began to travel. His 
fame continued to spread, and the circle of his friends and ad- 
mirers, to whom he wrote many poems, broadened greatly. 
Judah Halevi also had contact with the Jewish communities 
in North Africa, Egypt, and Narbonne. 

His financial situation was generally sound; it seems that 
he was only rarely dependent on gifts. Aside from his profes- 
sion as a physician, he also engaged in trade, apparently with 
Jewish merchants in Egypt, and, in particular, with the great 
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Jewish merchant, Abu Sa‘id Halfon ha-Levi of Damietta, who 
on one of his many travels came to Spain. Five letters of Hal- 
evi to Halfon have been found in the *Genizah, written by the 
poet between 1127 and 1140. Active in community affairs, too, 
he helped to collect money for the ransom of captives. 


FRIENDSHIP WITH ABRAHAM IBN EZRA. Ofall his ties with 
various people, Judah Halevi’s friendship with Abraham ibn 
Ezra was especially close and long-lasting. Some scholars be- 
lieve that both wandered through the various cities of Muslim 
Spain, and even traveled to North Africa together. They were 
both in North Africa, but it is not sure that they were there to- 
gether. In his biblical commentaries, Abraham ibn Ezra quotes 
Judah Halevi numerous times in matters of grammar, exegesis, 
and philosophy (e.g., Ex. 9:1; 20:1; Dan. 9:2). Various traditions 
maintain that the two were related by blood or by marriage. 
According to a later tradition (Sefer ha-Yuhasin of Abraham 
Zacuto, ed. by A. Freimann, 1925) they were cousins, while an- 
other — no doubt legendary - mentioned in Abrabanel’s com- 
mentary on the Torah and in the Shalshelet ha-Kabbalah of 
Gedaliah ibn Yahya (Cracow, 1596), asserts that Judah Halevi 
gave his daughter in marriage to Abraham ibn Ezra, despite the 
latter’s poverty. On the basis of letters from the Cairo Genizah, 
however, it may be surmised that his son-in-law was Isaac, the 
son of Abraham ibn Ezra, who traveled with him to Egypt. 


Last Days in Erez Israel 

Judah Halevi’s decision to emigrate to Erez Israel, a gradual 
one, reflected the highest aspiration of his life. It resulted from 
a complex of circumstances: intense and realistic political 
thought; disillusionment with the possibility of secure Jew- 
ish existence in the Diaspora; intense longing for a positive, 
redeeming act; and the prevalent messianic climate, which so 
affected him that he once dreamt that the redemption would 
come in the year 4890 (1130 C.E.). 

The decision was strengthened by his religious philoso- 
phy, developed at length in his book the Kuzari and in many of 
his poems. This philosophy maintained the unity which ensues 
from the relationship between the God of Israel, the people 
of Israel - to whom He chose to reveal His truth through His 
prophets, Erez Israel - the “Gate of Heaven,’ the only place 
where prophecy is possible, and Hebrew - the language of 
Israel. From this it clearly followed that the ideal existence 
for the Jews was attainable only in their own land. Through- 
out the philosophical and poetic work of Judah Halevi, as in 
his life, one can sense the intellectual effort to make other 
Jews conscious of this. In his philosophical work as well as in 
his poetry, Judah Halevi spoke out harshly against those who 
deceived themselves by speaking of Zion and by praying for 
its redemption while their hearts were closed to it and their 
actions far removed from it. Judah, however, understood the 
problems which emigration to Erez Israel posed for many peo- 
ple; he decided to realize his own aliyah — the educational act 
of an individual who also seeks personal redemption. 

Great difficulties lay before him. The long journey by 
both sea and desert was perilous. He knew that he would en- 
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counter very difficult living conditions in Erez Israel, which 
was under Crusader rule at that time. Moreover, Judah Halevi 
had to counter the arguments of his friends who tried to deter 
him; he had to overcome his attachment to his only daughter 
and son-in-law, to his students, his many friends and admir- 
ers; and he had to give up his high social status and the honor 
which he had attained in his native land. He struggled deeply 
with his intimate attachment to Spain, the land of “his fathers’ 
graves”: at one time he had even looked upon Spain with pride 
and thankfulness, as a homeland for the Jews. These indeci- 
sions, which occupied him in the last period of his life, find 
expression in his “Poems of Zion,’ in the Kuzari (mainly in 
the fifth and final part), and in the Genizah letters which date 
from the same period. On the other hand, Judah Halevi was 
encouraged to make the journey by his friend Halfon ha-Levi, 
whom he met in Spain in 1139. 

Important new letters and documents published by Goit- 
ein on the one hand (five of them are holographs of Judah 
Halevi himself), and by M. Gil and E. Fleischer (2001) on 
the other, have illuminated in a decisive way his last days in 
Egypt and his trip to Palestine. Thanks to the letters found in 
the Genizah we know that on the 24' of Elul (Sept. 8, 1140) 
Judah Halevi, accompanied by Isaac, the son of Abraham Ibn 
Ezra, among others, arrived in Alexandria. His arrival caused 
great excitement, and the dayyan Aaron ibn al-’Ammani was 
his host. Several months later he went to Cairo where he 
stayed with Halfon ha-Levi. The scenery, pleasures, the ad- 
miration and honor generally accorded him everywhere, and 
the friendships he enjoyed all served to prolong his stopover 
in Egypt. He wrote there a substantial number of poems, 
no fewer than 50, praising his Egyptian friends. He wanted 
to continue his trip to Jerusalem and began to fear that he 
would die before reaching his destination. His friends tried 
to convince him to remain in Egypt, claiming that Egypt was 
as important as Erez Israel, since the first prophecy as well as 
great miracles took place there. He tried the land route from 
Cairo to Jerusalem, but had to return. Isaac Ibn Ezra decided 
to follow his own route and did not return with him to Alex- 
andria. Judah Halevi boarded a ship at Alexandria on May 8, 
1141, bound for Erez Israel, but its departure was delayed by 
inclement weather. The ship finally set sail on May 14. The sea 
journey to Ashkelon or Acre took about 10 days, and it seems 
very likely that he actually arrived in the Holy Land. A letter 
by Halfon informs us that Halevi died in the month of July. It 
seems that he succeeded spending his last month in the land of 
his dreams. What was denied him in life, however, the famous 
legend, first mentioned in Shalshelet ha-Kabbalah, and later 
by Heinrich Heine in his Hebraeische Melodien, has supplied. 
It relates that he managed to reach the city of Jerusalem, but, 
as he kissed its stones, a passing Arab horseman (Jerusalem, 
in fact, was then under the Crusaders) trampled on him just 
as he was reciting his elegy, “Ziyyon ha-lo tishali” 


Poetry 
About 800 poems written by Judah Halevi are known, cover- 
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ing all the subjects commonly found in Spanish Hebrew po- 
etry, as well as the forms and artistic patterns of secular and 
religious poetry. 


LOVE POEMS. His love poems, which number about 80, are 
addressed to a deer or gazelle, or - as marriage poems - to the 
two together. His short poems with internal rhyme, and his 
girdle poems, as well as those of the zajal type, in which plays 
on sound and rhyme sometimes add a musical grace, attained 
great artistic perfection (“Hammah be-ad rekia zammah, “Bi 
bi ha-zevi, bi adoni”). Their content and form are those gen- 
erally found in Arabic-Hebrew love poetry, such as the yearn- 
ings and travails of the lover, the cruelty of the beloved who 
delights in mocking her victims, her countenance shining 
from the darkness of a stormy night, and her “lethal” glances. 
Sometimes there is a particularly original description of femi- 
nine beauty, such as the one comparing the face surrounded 
by a red fall of hair to the setting of the sun which reddens the 
clouds of the horizon (“Leil gilleta elai”); sometimes the light 
playful spirit unites with a surprisingly graphic description. 
A popular vein is discernible in the clear and simple style of 
the epithalamia. Interpretations of Judah Halevi’s love poems 
vary: some assert that they reflect his personal experiences, 
while others maintain that they are simply artistic composi- 
tions, with accepted literary themes and descriptions. Follow- 
ing contemporary trends, Judah Halevi also composed poems 
in praise of wine and its pleasures. A playfulness can also be 
felt in his entertaining riddles and in his various epigrams, 
which in the main are witty (“Lo nikreti”). 


POEMS OF EULOGY AND LAMENT. ‘The largest number of 
Judah Halevi’s secular poems deal with eulogy and friendship. 
A small portion of the approximately 180 were written for un- 
named individuals but the majority for his famous contem- 
poraries — poets, philosophers, religious scholars (e.g., Moses 
ibn Ezra, Judah ibn Ghayyat, Joseph ibn Zaddik, Joseph ibn 
Migash), nobles, and philanthropists. Their form is the qasida 
and their language, rich and brilliant, with much embellish- 
ment. Splendid poetic descriptions, such as that of the night in 
the poetic eulogy composed for Solomon ibn Ghayyat (“Ayin 
nedivah asher tashut ke-soheret”), or that of the garden, the 
wine, and the party of friends in a poem in honor of Isaac 
ibn al-Yatom (“Erez ke-yaldah hayetah yoneket”) are attained. 
The opening is generally the most artistic part of the poem, 
whereas the eulogy itself - which for the most part comprises 
the content - is usually pedestrian, lacking any mark of in- 
dividuality, and tending to extreme exaggeration. The frank 
and sensitive poems within this type were written for those 
people, like the Ibn Ezra family, toward whom Judah Halevi 
felt deep affection and admiration. 

The qasida is also the form of most of the laments (ap- 
proximately 45) on the deaths of many of his friends and ac- 
quaintances. His grief is combined with pessimistic meditation 
on omnipotent death, and on fate which strikes arbitrarily, 
and with exaggerated eulogies of the deceased — all in the 
contemporary style. The death of close friends, however, 
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evoked a strong personal feeling which succeeded in invest- 
ing the usual motifs with originality (“Alei zot tivkeinah” on 
the death of Moses ibn Ezra and his brother Joseph). As was 
common in this period, Judah Halevi combined a conscious 
intellectual structuring of the whole poem with an expres- 
sion of genuine emotion, as exemplified in particular by the 
lament on the murder of Solomon ibn Ferrizuel at the hands 
of Christian mercenaries. Here the tragedy of the individual 
unites with the catastrophe of the people, and perplexity with 
rage against Christendom, which is cursed in this poem. Sty- 
listically the openings of the laments are unique. The poems 
themselves, adapted to different mourning situations, are writ- 
ten in strophic forms, free from the stylized contents and the 
representations of the classic laments. The influence of folk 
songs is clearly discernible in them; the ballad verse form is 
sometimes used, especially in dialogue between the living who 
stand by the grave and the deceased. 


PIYYUTIM. Outstanding among the 350 piyyutim which 
Judah Halevi composed for all of the Jewish festivals is a large 
group, which may be entitled “Shirei ha-Galut” (“Poems of 
the Diaspora”). The realism of these poems clearly reflects 
the tragic events suffered by the Jewish people. Their main 
value, however, is to be found in the lyric fashioning of his 
own world by the poet, who identified deeply with the fate 
of his people and whose poetry afforded true expression to 
many others. The combination of stylistic aspects of Span- 
ish-Hebrew poetry with the various characteristics of the an- 
cient Hebrew style results in rare achievements of perfection 
and beauty. Job’s lament, the cries of Lamentations and of the 
psalmist, and the bitter complaints of Jeremiah resound in 
these poems, together with the joy of the prophetic visions 
of redemption. By relating his personal experience, the poet 
particularizes the idea of suffering - heightened by imagery 
and descriptions drawn from ancient sources. In their rich 
language and imagery, in the force of their varied style, and 
in the magic effect of their sound patterns, these poems rank 
among the most outstanding Hebrew poetry of all time (e.g., 
“Yonah nesatah al kanfei nesharim”). 

In discussing the problem of the “end of days,” Judah Ha- 
levi uses the obscure eschatology of the Book of Daniel. He 
sometimes expresses depression arising from his fear at the 
delay of the redemption and of the danger of destruction of his 
people. In these piyyutim Judah Halevi expresses his yearning 
for redemption in an urgent demand for its realization and in 
rejoicing over its expected realization. Following an ancient 
midrashic motif, he allegorically expressed the pain of God’s 
chosen and faithful people, whom He had seemingly forsaken 
to idolators, in terms of the anguish of a prince whose ser- 
vants have captured him and whose father delays in rescuing 
him; in contrast God, the lover, promises to keep His covenant 
and assures His people of His love and the future redemp- 
tion. In this section the poetry is replete with descriptions of 
love and spring taken from the Song of Songs. In these po- 
ems Judah Halevi takes a polemical stand against false belief; 
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against the enticements of monks and apostates, the beloved, 
wounded and insulted, vows unconditional faithfulness to her 
lover (“Yodeei yegoni”), proclaiming happiness in her pains 
which are but wounds of a lover (“Me-az meon ha-ahavah”). 
He emphasizes the superiority of the Jewish religion, which 
alone is divinely revealed (“Yaalat hen mi-meonah rahakah, 
“Yekar im ha-shabbat tagdil”). The poems are imbued with 
sometimes strongly contrasting emotions: loneliness and suf- 
fering; rejoicing in the light of the past and sufferings in the 
darkness of the present; despair and security; lust for revenge 
and yearning for redemption. The strong tensions between 
these opposites find imagistic expression in such figures as 
a dove escaping the hunter (the Jewish people carried, in the 
past, on the wings of eagles); the degradation of the slave (the 
lost kingdom); the loneliness of the exiled son (the essential 
chosenness of the people). 


PERSONAL LYRIC POETRY. Along with piyyutim of a na- 
tional nature on such biblical and historic themes as the de- 
scription of the miracles in Egypt in the poems for Passover, 
the miracle of Purim, the Avodah for the Day of Atonement, 
are found lyric poems expressing personal religious experi- 
ences: yozerot, kerovot, reshuyyot, and mainly selihot, which 
are among the greatest in Jewish religious poetry after the 
Psalms. Judah Halevi expresses man’s reverence for God, his 
dread of sin, and the desperate struggle against his carnal na- 
ture. He repeatedly admonishes the soul with harsh words, 
instills in it the fear of judgment and death, entices it with the 
idea of the reward of paradise, and deters it with the threat of 
the fire of hell. In this conflict God, a harsh judge, is too lofty 
to be approached and known. On the other hand, he writes 
of his happiness with God, which pervades his entire being; 
his powerful love of and devotion to God increase the light 
in his soul, mitigate its fear, and protect it from the power of 
evil. At that time, God is revealed to the heart. Traces of con- 
temporary philosophical views can be discerned in these po- 
ems, as well as influences of similar motifs in earlier Hebrew 
poetry. Exalted style is only rarely used (“Yehav lashon hazot 
ishon, “Elohim el mi amshilkha”); generally the poetic tone 
is gentle, humble, and quiet. Some poems confront the great 
paradoxes of religious experience; some combine deep medi- 
tation with emotional feeling (“Yah, anah emzaakha”); others 
occasionally border on the mystical, as the poet ventures into 
areas of the ancient revelation in quest of his “lover,” his God, 
“and no one answers.” 


SONGS OF ZION AND SONGS OF THE SEA. The most famous 
of the poetic works of Judah Halevi are the “Shirei Ziyyon” 
(“Poems of Zion,’ or Zionides), approximately 35 in number. 
Their originality is evident in the very topic, which was at that 
period an uncommon one, but even more so in their varied 
and beautiful artistry. Several categories of these poems can 
be differentiated, although they were written over several de- 
cades, and contain recurring motifs and similar tones. 

(1) The poems of longing for Erez Israel express the in- 
ner tension between love and pain, between the dream and 
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the reality, and the effort required to bridge the West and 
East (“Libbi be-mizrah; “Yefeh nof? “Elohai, mishkenotekha 
yedidot”). 

(2) The poetic disputations exhibit a strong intellectual 
base, overpowered by personal emotion. At times the contro- 
versy is an expression of the poet’s own inner uncertainties. 
To Judah Halevi it seemed that for many life in Spain was a 
kind of slavery, a pursuit of worthless enticements, and a be- 
trayal of God. He found true freedom in servitude to God and 
in subservience to His will, realized by his emigration to Erez 
Israel. Prior to his voyage, Judah Halevi lived it in his imagi- 
nation and poetry, overcoming deep fears in this way; he even 
taught himself to anticipate happily and excitedly the dangers 
of the future (“Ha-tirdof nearut; “Ha-yukhlu pegarim”). It was 
in his poems of dispute with others - in which Judah Halevi 
appears a vigorous opponent — that his doctrine on Erez Israel 
was developed and the national consciousness elevated to a 
hitherto unknown level. In the 12"* century he was able, as a 
result of reasoning and clear political understanding, to ar- 
gue that there is no secure place for the Jewish people except 
Erez Israel. As for its being desolate, it was also given that way 
to the forefathers. 

(3) Some of the poems of the voyage were actually written 
aboard ship; others are imaginary descriptions composed be- 
fore the journey, while still others were written after it. Impor- 
tant descriptive poems are structurally influenced by ancient 
biblical poetical forms (e.g., Ps. 107:23-32). They begin with 
a description of the world, but the subsequent descriptions 
diminish in perspective: the stormy Mediterranean Sea, the 
weak ship at its mercy, and finally the poet himself in prayer. 
Following that is the final calm after the storm. The roaring 
of the waves dominate the rhythm and sound patterns. His 
prayer is identified with Jonah’s, and the roaring of the sea is 
consciously identified with the moaning of his heart. The best 
of his “Shirei Ziyyon” is “Ziyyon ha-lo tishali” (“Zion, wilt thou 
not ask the welfare of thine prisoners?”). 


How shall it be sweet to me to eat and drink while I behold 
Dogs tearing at thy lion’s whelps? 

Or how can light of day be joyous to mine eyes while yet 

I see in ravens’ beaks torn bodies of thine eagles. 


Numerous imitations and translations of this poem have ap- 
peared. By virtue of its inclusion (according to the Ashkenazi 
rite) in the kinot for the Ninth of Av, many generations have 
lamented the destruction of the Temple and dreamt their 
dream of redemption in the words of this poem. All aspects 
of the poem focus on Zion. The single rhyme of all the stan- 
zas is ]?_ which produces a trance-like effect. Deep attach- 
ment to Erez Israel alone permeates the meaning of every- 
thing in the poem. The holy qualities of the land are specified 
at length with a lyric feeling which imaginatively transplants 
the poet to places of former revelation, prophecy, monarchy, 
and to the graves of the forefathers. In a unique poetic out- 
cry, he expresses his grief at its destruction and his humilia- 
tion in subjugation: 
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As the deep groans and roars beneath me 
Learning from my inmost fears. 


He expresses the happiness of his hope in the quiet lines which 
end the poem. With these lines he blesses those who will be 
fortunate enough to see the real redemption in the dawn. 

Judah Halevi’s poems were widespread in manuscript 
from an early period. Thousands of fragments of his poems 
were preserved in the Genizah, and also in other manuscripts 
collections that are kept today in Russia and many other 
countries. During his lifetime they were already known out- 
side of Spain. Not long after his death his poems started to be 
collected in diwanim by different scholars. The best known 
of them is the large diwan compiled, probably in Cairo, by 
Hiyya al-Dayyan al-Maghribi, not long after Halevi’s visit to 
Egypt (Oxford, Bodl. Ms. 1970). Other editors tried to increase 
the number of poems of the diwan, as the Cairene compiler 
*Joshua ben Elijah Halevi did at least one century later, includ- 
ing an appendix with more compositions (Oxford, Bodl. Ms. 
1971). Before him David ben Maimon and Said ibn al-Kash 
also collected Halevi poetry. 

From the beginning of printing many of Judah Halevi’s 
piyyutim were included in mahzorim and in collections of 
piyyutim, selihot, and kinot. From the 19 century scholars 
began to publish his secular and liturgical poems from man- 
uscripts in literary journals and periodicals, e.g., A. Geiger, 
in Melo Hofnayim (1840); S.H. Edelman in Ginzei Oxford 
(1850); J.L. Dukes in Ozar Nehmad (1857); S.D. Luzzatto in Tal 
Orot (1881) and in Iggeret Shadal (1882-84). The first scholar 
to publish collections of Judah Halevi’s poems as individual 
books and to publish his complete diwan was S.D. Luzzatto. 
He received from Oxford a copy of the manuscript of the di- 
wan made by Joshua Elijah bar-Levi (14 century) and pub- 
lished the poems in it in Betulat Bat Yehudah (Prague, 1864). 
He also began to publish the entire diwan but he only man- 
aged to publish the first section of it (Lyck, 1864). Afterward 
many collections of Judah Halevi’s poems were published, 
completely or in part. The following may be mentioned: A.A. 
Harkavy, Rabbi Yehudah Halevi, Kovez Shirav u-Melizotav, 2 
vols. (Warsaw, 1893-94); H. Brody, Diwan Jehudah ha-Levi, 4 
vols., of which two are annotated (Berlin, 1894-1930); S. Bern- 
stein, Shirei Rabbi Yehudah Halevi popular edition (with notes 
and an explanation; New York, 1945); Y. Zmora, Kol Shirei 
Rabbi Yehudah Halevi, 3 vols. (Tel Aviv, 1955). A commentary 
on the first section of Judah Halevi’s diwan was published by 
Abdallah Saul Joseph, Givat Shaul (Vienna, 1923), edited by 
S. Krauss. In the various anthologies of Hebrew poetry much 
space was devoted to Judah Halevi’s poems, e.g., H. Brody-K. 
Albrecht, Shaar ha-Shir (1905); H. Brody-M. Wiener, Mivhar 
ha-Shirah ha-Ivrit (1922, 1946’, ed. A.M. Habermann); H. 
Schirmann, Ha-Shirah ha-Ivrit bi-Sfarad u-ve-Provence, vol. 
I (1959). A new comprehensive and critical edition of all Hal- 
evi’s poems is one of the great desiderata of medieval Hebrew 
poetry in our days. J. Yahalom is working on it. 

Part of Judah Halevi’s poetry has been translated and 
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published either alongside the Hebrew original or by itself, 
e.g., by J.M. Sachs (in Die religoese Poesie der Juden in Spanien, 
1845); by A. Geiger (Divan des Castiliers Abu’'l-Hassan Juda ha- 
Levi, 1851); by Franz Rosenzweig (Zionslieder, 1933); into Eng- 
lish by N. Salaman (Selected Poems of Jehudah Halevi, 1924), 
G. Levin (2002), etc.; into Dutch by S. Pinkhof (1929); Hebrew 
and Spanish by A. Saenz-Badillos and J. Targarona (1994); Ital- 
ian by S. de Benedetti (1871); Hungarian by J. Patai (1910). 


CHARACTERISTICS OF HALEVI'S POETRY. Halevi’s poetry 
has received countless commentaries and very different inter- 
pretations. No other medieval author has been received with 
the same enthusiasm by all subsequent generations. His po- 
etry is considered one of the outstanding models of the An- 
dalusian school. Some scholars have shown reserve about his 
conservative attitude, in sharp contrast, for example, to the 
much more liberal Ibn *Gabirol. But no one has doubted the 
literary and esthetic value of his poetry. 

Halevi follows the conventions of the time in poems that 
may be considered “formalist,” like most of his love or bac- 
chic poems that are sometimes almost literal translations from 
Arabic; but even in these cases he has his own particular and 
personal style. He can also write with the most profound lyr- 
icism, expressing in a wondrous way his own aspirations or 
those of his people in exile. His words of friendship are not 
simple formulas, and his affection for his people is entirely 
sincere. As a poet, he feels like a prophet proclaiming the lib- 
eration of Israel. 

Coming from the Christian North, as a stranger, Halevi 
became fully integrated in the Andalusian world with its Ar- 
abic lore, exhibiting the maximum degree of cultural adapta- 
tion. Even some of the most significant topics and images that 
he employs in his poetry, including the feelings of the exile and 
the heart's separation from the object of its affection, are taken 
from Arabic poets, always with the nuances imposed by a Jew- 
ish mind. But he seems to have become disenchanted with the 
life of al-Andalus, gradually rejecting the Andalusian-Jewish 
courtly cultural and social values; a consequence of this may 
have been the trip to Jerusalem in the last days of his life and 
his possible decision to abandon the writing of poetry. 

Analyzing this particular situation of Halevi, R. Brann 
sees in the poet's contradictory attitudes toward poetry a sign 
of the conflicts inherent in living in two quite different worlds, 
in cultural ambiguity; for him, Halevi did not undergo a “con- 
version” in his adult years; he remained an Andalusian and 
compunctious Hebrew poet conflicted about the ambiguity 
of his literary identity. However, in the last 15 years of his life, 
Brann observes in Halevi a clear deviation from literary tra- 
ditions and cultural conventions that produces a “culturally 
subversive discourse” tending to replace the dominant values 
of this society. 

R. Scheindlin has examined the individual vision and re- 
ligious experience of Halevi (in contrast to that of Ibn Gabi- 
rol) as reflected in liturgical poetry. Although both poets share 
the Neoplatonic psychology, they are in fact widely separated: 
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Halevi attributes great importance to the distance between 
God and man, to His transcendence, introducing in his po- 
ems a climate of tranquil confidence in God and a passive ac- 
ceptance of His will that seem to have their main sources in 
Arabic religious poetry. In a very beautiful study Scheindlin 
(2003) has contemplated Halevi's pilgrimage as a literary phe- 
nomenon, underlining the significance of his pervasive use of 
imagery involving birds. Birds can be connected with Israel, 
with the human soul, or with the pilgrimage itself. In particu- 
lar, he frequently employs the image of the dove to represent 
the nation Israel, combining it many times with the words 
“silence” and “distance” to express the exile or the dream of 
redemption. When finally he focused his literary energies on 
the pilgrimage, the distant, silent dove served him also as an 
image of his search for the land of his dreams. 

Halevi’s poetry was not an isolated phenomenon. When 
he arrived in al-Andalus he met a large number of poets in 
all the important Jewish centers. He learned from them and 
became the friend of many of them. Poetry was one of the 
most highly esteemed activities of Andalusian society, a sign 
of intellectual distinction and an ideal of life. Literary meet- 
ings, competitions, proof of inventive capacity and imagina- 
tive talent, correspondence between poets, riddles, plays on 
words and images were usual practices among these groups of 
cultivated Jewish Andalusians. Judah Halevi was surrounded 
by the members of the Ibn Ezra family, by Joseph ibn Zad- 
diq, Joseph ibn Sahal, Judah and Solomon ibn Gayyat, Ibn al- 
Muvalim, Levi ibn al-Tabban, and other minor poets that rep- 
resented the rich life of a Golden Century close to its end. 


[Encyclopaedia Hebraica / Angel Saenz-Badillos (2"¢ ed.)] 


His Philosophy 

Judah Halevi was one of medieval Jewry’s most influential 
thinkers, and his arguments for the truth of Judaism and the 
essential superiority of the Jewish People are invoked to this 
day in traditionalist circles. Although Halevi rejected Islamic 
Aristotelianism, which was beginning to be adopted by his 
fellow Jews and would soon be considered by most Jewish 
philosophers (such as Maimonides) as scientifically authori- 
tative, he maintained that Judaism could be defended ratio- 
nally by emphasizing its empirical basis. Hence, his rejection 
of the leading philosophy of the day did not mean that he was 
an anti-rationalist. 

Halevi’s thought is developed in Kitab al-Radd wa-’I- 
Dalil fi l-Din al-Dhalil (The Book of Refutation and Proof on the 
Despised Faith, 1140), commonly called The Kuzari, after the 
king of the Khazars, who is portrayed as initiating a search for 
the correct religion after repeated dreams in which an angelic 
figure tells him that his intentions were pleasing to God, but 
his actions were not. The story is based on the historical con- 
version of the central Asian Khazars to Judaism in the eighth 
century, even though Halevi’s account of the king’s search for 
truth is purely his own literary invention. As the story is told 
by Halevi, the king first heard and rejected the doctrines of 
an Aristotelian philosopher, a Christian, and a Muslim. The 
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philosopher presented a theory of a wholly impersonal God 
who does not care which actions humans choose; such a stance 
contradicted the evidence of the king’s own dream. In con- 
trast, both the Christian and Muslim claimed that the actions 
of their religion are those which are pleasing to God, but the 
king rejected their creeds as illogical (Christianity) and un- 
substantiated (Islam). 

Having had the king reject the dominant intellectual and 
religious doctrines of his day, Halevi then presented the king 
as finally inviting a Jew to hear his views. Eventually he was 
persuaded by a Jewish sage (the Haver) of the truth of Juda- 
ism. After the king’s conversion to Judaism, described at the 
beginning of Kuzari, Book 2 (out of 5), his discussions with 
the haver continued until the latter announced his departure 
to the Land of Israel at the end of the treatise. This dialogue 
provided Halevi with the framework for presenting his de- 
fense of Judaism. 


sourcES. Halevi used the Bible as the basic text for his re- 
construction of Jewish history, paying only scant attention to 
rabbinic interpretations of the biblical narrative. His use of 
midrash is selective, highlighting those traditions which em- 
phasize Jewish particularity. There is very little legal material 
in The Kuzari, but Halevi was well aware of rabbinic halakhah, 
especially compared to the Karaite practices. Certain trends 
in the Jewish mystical tradition, especially merkavah specula- 
tion, also had an impact on Halevi’s ideas; in turn, his thought 
had a vital impact on later Kabbalah. 

‘The Kuzari benefited greatly from an assortment of non- 
Jewish sources. While Halevi rejected Greek philosophy as it 
was developed in the Islamic world, he was very much aware 
of the Aristotelian system (of which he may have been enam- 
ored in his youth). His portrayals of philosophy were indebted 
to the works of Aba: Bakr Muhammad ibn Bajja and Aba Ali 
al- Hussain Ibn Sina (*Avicenna, whose treatise on the soul 
is transcribed in Kuzari 5:12). Halevi’s opposition to philoso- 
phy seems to have been inspired in part by Abti Hamid Al- 
Ghazali. He also drew from the kalamic sources used by his 
Jewish predecessors, such as *Saadiah Gaon and *Bahya ibn 
Paquda, but he considered Kalam useful only to the extent that 
one is searching for a rationalistic defense of Jewish theology. 
Greek science, as moderated by the Islamic environment, had 
an impact on his thought as well. In recent years, attention has 
been paid to the way in which Shiite and Sufi concepts and 
terms helped frame Halevi’s religious outlook, especially vis- 
a-vis the special status of the Jewish People. 


METHOD. Halevi rejected the two regnant scientific/philo- 
sophical models of his day: Kalam and Aristotelianism. He 
believed that both relied on theoretical constructs rather than 
hard, empirical truth. Kalam arrived at the correct conclu- 
sions, such as the creation of the world and the existence and 
unity of God, but it was useful mainly for apologetics. Ar- 
istotelianism, in contrast, taught many incorrect doctrines, 
since Aristotle lacked reliable tradition when he set out to 
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understand the world by use of his syllogistic reasoning (qi- 
yds) alone. For instance, he believed that the world is eternal; 
if he had known the Bible, he would have used his reason to 
defend the proposition that the world was created (Kuzari 
1:67). Furthermore, philosophy can go only so far: philosoph- 
ical, syllogistic knowledge of God, for instance, is possible, 
but it is deficient compared with immediate, unmediated ex- 
perience (dhawg, literally “taste”) of God through prophecy 
(Kuzari 4:15-17). 

The Jewish tradition provided true knowledge based on 
the experience of the Jewish people. The reliability of the tra- 
dition is guaranteed by the large number of witnesses to the 
miraculous exodus from Egypt, the revelation on Mt. Sinai, 
and the entrance into the Land of Israel. Not only were there 
hundreds of thousands of observers of these events, but also 
the original testimony of these witnesses has been transmit- 
ted publicly over the centuries. Since, Halevi claimed, all 
Jews accepted the accuracy of the biblical account as having 
been passed down to them by previous untold generations, 
there is no possibility of error or falsification of the tradition. 
If the Bible were a fabrication, there would not be universal 
Jewish consent to its truth. In contrast, Christianity and Is- 
lam claimed to have been revealed to only a small number 
of people, and, therefore, cannot be validated. Although this 
historical argument for the certainty of the Jewish tradition is 
not totally original (it has an antecedent in the work of Saa- 
diah Gaon), Halevi’s formulation of it is probably his most 
significant legacy. 

Once Halevi established the veracity of Judaism, he em- 
ployed reason to explain its truths. Nothing in Scripture or 
tradition, he claimed, contradicted reason (Kuzari 1:67, 89). 
Thus, one may look for justifications of problematical doc- 
trines (such as the superiority of the Jewish people) or histori- 
cal occurrences (such as revelation). These explanations may 
strike the modern reader as rationally invalid, but they were 
based in part on medieval scientific notions or commonplace 
notions of the time. In any event, it is too facile to dismiss Ha- 
levi as solely a doctrinaire religious critic of philosophy; he at- 
tempted to replace Aristotelian rationalism, which to his mind 
was insufficient, with a form of Jewish empiricism. 


SINGULARITY OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE. According to Judah 
Halevi, the Jewish people were capable of achieving prophecy 
and receiving the Torah because they are essentially different 
from other nations. Borrowing notions common in Shi'ite 
literature, Halevi argued that Adam was the original perfect 
human whose status was passed on biologically to a selective 
line of his descendants. At first, this singular distinctiveness 
(Arabic: safwa, usually translated into Hebrew as segulah) 
was confined to individuals such as Seth, Noah, Shem, Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob. With the generation of Jacob’s sons, this 
special characteristic became universal among all Jews. As a 
result of their distinctiveness, the Jewish people were able to 
conjoin with an aspect of God called “the divine influence” 
or “the divine order” or “the divine faculty” (Arabic: al-amr 
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al-ilahi, usually translated into Hebrew as ha-inyan ha-elohi) 
and become prophets (Kuzari 1:95 and other places). It is this 
special relationship which marks Jews off from all non-Jews; 
a convert to Judaism can aspire at most to a sub-prophetic 
level of inspiration but will never be equal to the native-born 
Jew (Kuzari 1: 27, 115; the status of the proselyte’s Jewish-born 
progeny is not clarified in the Kuzari, although there is rea- 
son to think that Halevi believed they would also be inferior 
to other Jews). The fact that the non-Jewish king of the Kha- 
zars chose to become Jewish, despite the convert’s lower sta- 
tus, is presented as a strong argument for the essential truth 
of Judaism. 

Even though Jews were a persecuted minority, they ac- 
tually functioned as the “heart” of humanity; without a heart, 
a living organism could not exist, but the heart can be very 
weak when other limbs are strong. Humanity could not exist 
without Jews, who are like a sick man who once was vibrant 
and can still return to his earlier state. The nations of the world 
are like a beautiful statue which is externally impressive but 
which was never truly alive (Kuzari 2:29-44). 


THE LAND OF ISRAEL AND THE HEBREW LANGUAGE. A 
corollary to the theory of the superiority of the Jewish people 
was the concept of the superiority of the Land of Israel (usu- 
ally called by the Arabic geographical term al-sham, namely 
“greater Syria”) and of the Hebrew language (Kuzari 2). For 
instance, prophecy is possible only in the Land of Israel (or 
“for its sake”; Halevi was aware that a number of biblical 
prophets were not in the Land of Israel). In order to explain 
this geographical uniqueness, Halevi adopted a climatological 
theory, originally innovated by the Greeks and developed by 
the Arabs, which postulated that the center of the populated 
areas of the earth is superior to the northern and southern ar- 
eas. The Land of Israel is the most perfect of all lands. This is 
yet another example of the use of what was considered a sci- 
entific theory to justify Jewish exclusivity. 

The sad state of the Land of Israel in Halevi’s own time 
was explained as a result of the destruction of the Temple and 
the dispersion of the Jews. Just as a particular piece of land 
might have all the natural attributes to produce a wonderful 
vineyard, if other factors necessary to grow grapes (e.g., rain, 
fertilization, weeding) are missing, the vineyard will not pro- 
duce as it should. Thus, without the ongoing observance of 
the commandments, especially the sacrifices, the visible Shek- 
hinah is no longer present; the Jewish inhabitants of the Land 
of Israel have temporarily lost their special status, although 
it remains latent in both the land and the people. Neverthe- 
less, Jews should return to the Land of Israel, even in its un- 
redeemed state. The haver’s departure from Khazaria at the 
end of the The Kuzari mirrors Judah Halevi’s own departure 
from Andalusia. 

The Hebrew language has also deteriorated despite its 
intrinsic superiority. Although it was the language in which 
the world was created, the language spoken by Adam and 
Eve, and the language of prophecy, in the exile it has suffered 
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the same fate as the Jewish people. It should be noted that, 
although Halevi wrote his poetry in Hebrew, The Kuzari was 
written in Arabic. 


REASONS FOR THE COMMANDMENTS. Halevi accepted Saa- 
diah Gaon’s distinction between rational and revelational com- 
mandments, but in contrast to the Gaon, he stressed the value 
of the revelational commandments as distinguishing Judaism 
from other religions. Everyone, including a gang of thieves, 
can observe the basic societal norms (the rational command- 
ments) in their own limited communities; only Jews can ob- 
serve the specific commandments given in the Torah. Those 
religions which teach the observance of “intellectual nomoi,” 
and not the divine commandments of the Torah, are human 
in origin and are merely “syllogistic” and “governmental” or 
“political” (Kuzari 1:13, 81; 2:48). 

One should accept observance of the Torah as the will 
of God, without searching for the reasons for the revelational 
commandments. For those who were incapable of reaching 
such a level of belief, Halevi offered a number of different jus- 
tifications of the commandments, including their contribu- 
tion to harmony in the world and to personal harmony of the 
individual worshipper (Kuzari 2:25-65; 3:1-22). Unlike those 
Jewish rationalists who gave historical reasons for many of the 
commandments, such as the sacrifices, thereby undermining 
their intrinsic worth, Halevi believed that each of the com- 
mandments has its own value and fits into a way of life which, 
by pleasing God, results in prophecy and divine providence. 


INTERRELIGIOUS POLEMIC. Halevi attacked not only Aris- 
totelian philosophy in his Kuzari. He was equally opposed to 
Judaism's rival religions, Christianity and Islam, as well as to 
Karaism, a Jewish sect which challenged the truth of rabbinic 
Judaism. Writing at a time of Christian-Muslim warfare both 
in Iberia and in the Land of Israel, Halevi was sensitive to the 
claim that numerical, military, and economic successes were 
signs of the truth of a religion. Compared to both Christian- 
ity and Islam, Jews were at a distinct material disadvantage, a 
fact which called into question the Jewish claim of superior- 
ity and divine favor. 

Halevi maintained that temporal success is not a mea- 
sure of truth, and even early Christianity and Islam themselves 
pointed to the martyrdom of their believers as a sign of the 
certainty of their religions. The fact that Judaism had survived 
adversity for such a long time, despite the ease with which in- 
dividual Jews could have escaped persecution by converting to 
one of the other religions, is a sign of divine providence (Ku- 
Zari 1:112-115). Furthermore, Judaism’s competitors thrive in 
this world specifically since they promise their adherents great 
rewards without demanding a concomitant commitment to 
observing divine commandments. Christianity and Islam are 
poor imitations of the one true religion, Judaism, but, in the 
messianic future, their adherents will recognize the superior- 
ity of the People of Israel. In the meanwhile, they prepare the 
way for the coming of the Messiah (Kuzari 4:23). 
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Refutation of the Karaite interpretation of Judaism may 
have been one of the Halevi’s motivations when he com- 
posed an early version of The Kuzari (the question of possible 
changes in Halevi’s views has recently been discussed in the 
scholarly literature, but meanwhile no consensus on the issue 
has emerged and the suggestions which have been proposed 
are highly speculative). Halevi regarded Karaism as parallel 
to philosophy because its adherents used personal exertion 
(idjtihad) and syllogistic reasoning (qgiyds), rather than reliable 
tradition, as a source of interpreting the Torah and its com- 
mandments. Despite the worthiness of their intentions, their 
lack of reliable legal traditions resulted in behavioral anarchy, 
since each Karaite interpreted the Torah as he saw fit; in like 
manner the philosophers’ lack of reliable metaphysical tradi- 
tions resulted in a form of intellectual anarchy, such as their 
denial of creation of the world (Kuzari 3:22-74). 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE. The Judaeo-Arabic original of The 
Kuzari was first published by Hartwig Hirschfeld (Leipzig, 
1887) on the basis of the unique manuscript of the text. A more 
definitive edition was prepared by David Baneth and com- 
pleted by Haggai Ben-Shammai (Jerusalem, 1977). A medieval 
Hebrew translation was executed by Judah ibn Tibbon and 
has been reprinted many times, but there is no scientific edi- 
tion. Hirschfeld’s edition of this translation, which took into 
account the Judeo-Arabic original and restored censored pas- 
sages, has served as the basis of most 20' century editions of 
the Ibn Tibbon text, despite its problematic nature. Johannes 
Buxtorf the Younger published a good version of the Ibn Tib- 
bon text, accompanied by a Latin translation (Basel, 1660). 
Two modern Hebrew translations exist: Yehudah Even 
Shmuel (Tel Aviv, 1972; the translation is not strictly literal; 
for instance it blurs some of Halevi’s more ethnocentric state- 
ments, among its other idiosyncrasies); and Yosef Kafih (Kiryat 
Ono, 1997). Hirschfeld’s English translation (many editions) is 
superseded by a new translation being prepared by Barry S. 
Kogan on the basis of the original work of Lawrence V. Ber- 
man. A number of other contemporary English editions have 
been translated from the Hebrew and have little scholarly sig- 
nificance. Charles Touati’s French translation from the Ara- 
bic (Louvain, 1994) is of great value. The Kuzari has also been 
translated into a number of other European languages. 


[Daniel J. Lasker (2™4 ed.)] 


In Jewish Literature 

It is as the romantic “singer of Zion,’ rather than as the reli- 
gious philosopher, that Judah Halevi has figured in literary 
works written by Jews. Perhaps the most memorable of such 
portrayals is that by the German poet Heinrich *Heine in 
“Jehuda Ben Halevi,’ one of the Hebraeische Melodien con- 
tained in his late Romanzero (1851). In lines which reecho 
the Psalms and the verse of the Spanish poet himself, Heine 
fondly traces the early education and later career of the courtly 
troubadour whose heart was set on Jerusalem. Indeed, He- 
ine wrongly credited him with the authorship of the Sabbath 
Eve *Lekhah Dodi hymn (both here and in “Prinzessin Sab- 
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bat; in Hebraeische Melodien). A Yiddish version of Heine’s 
“Jehuda Ben Halevi” was published by Zelig I. Schneider in 
1904. Later in the 19 century, Ludwig *Philippson wrote the 
historical novel Rabbi Jehuda Halevi, der juedische Minister 
(Yid. tr., 1895), a Hebrew version of which later appeared as 
“Sefarad vi-Yrushalayim...” (in Ha-Asif, 3 (1886), 481-564). 
The subject has retained its popularity in the 20" century 
with works including the U.S. writer Eisig *Silberschlag’s He- 
brew epic poem Yehudah Halevi (1925) and the Yiddish poet 
A. Leyeles’ “Yehudah Halevi” (in his Labyrinth, 1918). In his 
Hebrew novel Elleh Masei Yehudah Halevi (1959), the Israel 
writer Yehudah *Burla emphasized Judah Halevi’s call for the 
Jewish people's return to Zion. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: WORKS OF (TRANSLATIONS) AND ON 
JUDAH HALEVI IN ENGLISH: A. KUZARI: H. Hirschfeld (tr.), Judah 
Hallevi’s Kitab al Khazari (1906, 1931’, repr. 1945); I. Heinemann (ed. 
and tr.), Kuzari: the Book of Proof and Argument (abridged ed., 1947; 
repr. in: Three Jewish Philosophers, 1960); M. Friedlaender, in: Semitic 
Studies in Memory of Alexander Kohut (1897), 139-51; I.I. Efros, in: 
PAAJR, 2 (1931), 3-6; L. Nemoy, in: JQR, 26 (1935/36), 221-6; M. Bu- 
ber, in: Contemporary Jewish Record, 8 (1945), 358-68; L. Strauss, in: 
PAAJR, 13 (1943), 47-96; M. Wiener, in: HUCA, 23 (1951), 669-82. B. 
POETRY: N. Salaman (tr.), Selected Poems of Jehudah Halevi (1924); A. 
Lucas (tr.), in: JQR, 5 (1893), 652-63; J.J. Ackerman, Biblishe un Mod- 
erne Poemen... fun R. Yehudah Halevi (1923), incl. Eng. transl.; N. 
Allony, in: JQR, 35 (1944/45), 79-83 (no. 4 by Judah Halevi); Yehuda 
Halevi - Sweet Singer of Zion... (1940), incl. selections of his poems; J. 
Schirmann, in: Ks, 15 (1938/39), 360-7 incl. Eng.). ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
Puy: T. Carmi, The Penguin Book of Hebrew Verse (1981), 333-523 G. 
Levin (tr.), Yehuda Halevi, Poems from the Diwan (2002). C. WORKS 
ON JUDAH HALEVI IN ENGLISH: J. Schirmann, in: EB, Macropae- 
dia, 10 (1973), 282-284; D. Druck, Yehudah Halevi, His Life and Works 
(1941); LI. Efros, Judah Halevi as Poet and Thinker (1941); idem, in: 
PAAJR, 11 (1941), 27-41; R. Kayser, Life and Time of Jehudah Halevi 
(1949), incl. bibl., 171-4; J. Jacobs, in: Jews’ College Literary Society 
(1887), 98-112; idem, Jewish Ideals and Other Essays (1896), 103-34; K. 
Magnus, Jewish Portraits (1897), 1-23; D. Neumark, in: Hebrew Union 
College Catalogue... (1908), 1-91; S. Baron, in: JsOs, 3 (1941), 243-725 
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JUDAH HA-LEVI BEI-RABBI HILLEL, medieval paytan, 
some of whose work was recently discovered in the Cairo 
Genizah. Judah's piyyutim are based on customs prevailing 
in Erez Israel, which would indicate that he lived there or in 
Egypt, where there was a Palestinian community. He is the 
only paytan known to have composed piyyutim for Tu bi-She- 
vat. Two of his kerovot for the *Shemoneh Esreh are preserved; 
one, published by M. Zulay (Leket Shirim u-Fiyyutim (1936)) 
contains names of trees growing in Palestine. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Zulay, in: Eretz Israel, 4 (1956), 138-44; 
A.M. Habermann, Ateret Renanim (1967), 123. 
[Menahem Zulay] 


JUDAH HA-NASI (latter half of the second and beginning 
of the third century c.£.), patriarch of Judea and redactor of 
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the *Mishnah. He is referred to also as “rabbenuha-kadosh” 
(“our holy teacher”) or simply as “Rabbi” Judah was the son of 
Rabban Simeon b. *Gamaliel and the seventh (or sixth?) gen- 
eration descended from Hillel (see *Nasi), having been born, 
according to an aggadic tradition, “on the day that R. Akiva 
died” during the Hadrianic persecutions (Kid. 72b). Both his 
contemporaries and later generations held him in veneration, 
and regarded him as the savior of Israel, as much as *Simeon 
the Just, *Mattathias the Hasmonean, and *Mordecai and Es- 
ther (Meg. 11a). In him the sages found all the qualities which 
they enumerated as becoming to the righteous (Avot 6:8). 
They even associated his name with messianic hopes to the 
extent of applying to him the verse (Lam. 4:20): “The breath of 
our nostrils, the anointed of the Lord” (TJ, Shab. 16:1, 15c), and 
in his days chose for the proclamation of the new month the 
password: “David, King of Israel, lives and exists” (RH 25a). His 
wisdom, sanctity, and humility, as well as his wealth and close 
ties with the Roman emperor, became the subject of numerous 
legends. In addition to his father, his teachers included *Judah 
b. Ilai (TJ, BM 3:1, 9a), *Simeon b. Yohai (Shab. 147b), *Eleazar 
b. Shammua (Er. 53a), *Jacob b. Korshai (TJ, Shab. 10:5, 12¢), 
and, apparently, R. *Meir (Shab. 13b). His mastery of the vast 
volume of tradition, his great application to his studies (Ket. 
104a), his humility (Sot. 9:15), coupled with self-confidence, 
sound judgment, and a rule that was based on a strict disci- 
pline (Ket. 103b), combined to give authority to his leadership 
and an undisputed status to the patriarchate. 


His Power in Erez Israel and Relationship with Rome 

Judah lived in *Bet She’arim where he had his yeshivah (Sanh. 
32b) but, because of ill-health, moved toward the end of his life 
to *Sepphoris where the air was salubrious (Ket. 103b); accord- 
ing to one tradition he lived there for 17 years (TJ, Ket. 12:3, 
35a). He applied himself to the strengthening of the economic 
position of the Jews in Erez Israel, their settlement on its soil, 
and to shaping the country’s national religious institutions. He 
devoted himself to spreading a knowledge of the Torah and 
the observance of its mitzvot among all sections of the people, 
and to maintaining the unity of the nation. His position was 
recognized by the Roman administration, and this, together 
with his wealth, enabled him to reinforce the dignity of the 
patriarchate and give it a quasi-royal status. Various identifi- 
cations have been suggested for *Antoninus whose friendship 
for, and discussions with, Judah ha-Nasi form the subject of 
aggadic stories. These aggadot and conversations, which re- 
veal a Stoic influence, were intended to demonstrate the wis- 
dom of Judah and the superiority of the Torah. For this pur- 
pose a philosopher-emperor was chosen — probably Marcus 
Aurelius - who was on friendly terms with the patriarch and 
respected the Jewish religion. Judah ha-Nasi’s contacts with 
the Roman authorities in the economic and political spheres 
probably provided the historical background to these aggadic 
stories, which tell that Antoninus gave him the tenancy of es- 
tates in Golan (TJ, Shev. 6:1, 36d) and that they were partners 
in cattle breeding (Midrash Bereshit Rabbah, ed. by Theodor 
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and Albeck, 20:6, p.190). The balsam trees of his household 
are mentioned along with those on the emperor's estates (Bet. 
43a), the reference being undoubtedly to the plantations of 
balsam trees at En-Gedi and Jericho which were “imperial 
estates.” The grant of greater judicial autonomy, attested by 
Origen in his letter to Julius Africanus (J.P. Migne (ed.), Pa- 
trologia Graeca, 11 (1857), 47 ff.), was presumably the result of 
such contacts, and it is possible that Judah ha-Nasi actually 
met one and perhaps two Roman emperors during their stay 
in Erez Israel, most probably Septimius *Severus and Antoni- 
nus *Caracalla, whose good relations with the Jews are attested 
by the inscription of Kazyon near Safed dated 197-198 c.E. (S. 
Klein (ed.), Sefer ha-Yishuv, 1 (1939), 151) and also by Jerome 
(commentary on Dan. 11:34). 

Circumspection marked Judah ha-Nasi’s relations with 
the Roman authorities. In contrast to the Samaritans, the Jews 
adopted a policy of nonintervention in the civil war which 
broke out after the murder of Clodius in 192 c.£. between 
Septimius Severus and his rival Pescennius Niger. Judah was 
also careful not to flaunt his position outside Erez Israel, as 
is illustrated in the following story: “Rabbi said to R. Afes: 
‘Write a letter in my name to our lord, the emperor Antoni- 
nus. He arose and wrote: ‘From Judah ha-Nasi to our lord, 
the emperor Antoninus: [Judah] took and read it, tore it up, 
and wrote: “To our lord the emperor from your servant Judah’ 
He [R. Afes] said to him: ‘Rabbi, why do you lower your dig- 
nity?’ He answered him: ‘Am I, then better than my ancestor? 
Did he not declare [Gen. 32:5]: “Thus shall ye say unto my lord 
Esau: Thus saith thy servant Jacob?” (Gen. R. 75:5). When he 
went to the Roman authorities at Acre, he refrained from tak- 
ing with him “Romans,” apparently soldiers stationed in his 
neighborhood (Gen. R. 78:15). His attitude toward the Roman 
Empire was a negative one, there being ascribed to him the 
statement that “the destroyers of the Second Temple [Rome] 
are destined to fall into the hand of Persia” (Yoma 10a). De- 
spite the external splendor of the empire, he realized its faults. 
At the sight of a legion of fine and distinguished men, whose 
heads reached up to the capital of the pillars at Caesarea, his 
son Simeon exclaimed: “How fattened are the calves of Esau!” 
But Rabbi answered him: “These legions are worth nothing” 
(Tanh Va-Yeshev, 3), knowing as he did that they both raised 
up and murdered emperors and were a source of weakness 
and degeneration. Certain that God would bring an end to the 
Roman Empire, even as He had done to the kingdoms of Baby- 
lonia, Media, and Greece, Judah ha-Nasi referred to those who 
wished to hasten the advent of the redemption as “complain- 
ers, the descendants of complainers” (PdRK 130). Aware that 
the Jews in Erez Israel were unable to influence the course of 
great political events which were to be left to “Him that called 
the generations from the beginning,’ Judah realized that the 
time was nevertheless opportune to work for the unity of the 
nation and its internal consolidation. 


Judah’s Bet Din and Its Rulings 
After the destruction of the Second Temple, and especially 
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after the Bar Kokhba revolt, the non-Jewish population in- 
creased in several parts of Erez Israel. In order to ease the 
financial burden on the Jews, enabling them to remain on 
their lands, Judah ha-Nasi exempted several places from the 
tithes (Beth-Shean, Caesarea, Bet Guvrin, Kefar Zemah: TJ, 
Dem. 2:1, 22c) by excluding them from the sanctity ascribed 
to Erez Israel. In order that lands which had been confiscated 
from Jews should not remain in the possession of non-Jews, 
Rabbi assembled a bet din which decided by a vote “that if 
the property had been in the hands of the *sikarikon [the oc- 
cupier of confiscated property] for 12 months, whoever first 
purchased it acquired the title, but had to give a quarter [of 
the price] to the original owner” (Git. 5:6; ibid., 58b). Judah 
ha-Nasi also attempted to permit the produce of the sabbati- 
cal year in an effort to ease the grave economic situation (TJ, 
Taan. 3:1, 66b-c). Although several of Judah ha-Nasi’s regula- 
tions are given as those of his bet din (“Rabbi and his bet din 
decided by a vote”: Oho. 18:9), the sources testify to the an- 
tagonism and even the opposition of contemporary sages (see 
Tosef., Oho. 18:18; Hul. 6b), but he subjected the bet din to 
his authority, maintaining that “the Holy One, blessed be He, 
left this crown to us that we may invest ourselves therewith” 
(TJ, Dem. 2:1, 22c and see Hul. 6b). Judah ha-Nasi was not as- 
sisted, as his father had been, by an av bet din or a hakham, 
but instead concentrated all authority in his own hands (TJ, 
Sanh. 1:3, 19a) including the supervision of the various com- 
munities and their religious and judicial institutions (Gen. R. 
81:2; TJ, Yev. 12:7, 13a). 

Judah ha-Nasi and his bet din exercised their influence 
not only over Galilee but also over the south, and sages of the 
south were close to him. He showed a special interest in the 
*Holy Congregation in Jerusalem, which included two sages 
who were on intimate terms with him - *Simeon b. Menasya 
and *Yose b. Meshullam (TJ, Ma’as. Sh. 2:10, 53d; Eccles. R. 9:9). 
The proclamation of the new month and the intercalation of 
the year were significant areas of the Diaspora’s dependence 
on Erez Israel as the religious center of the Jewish people. Af- 
ter the destruction of the Second Temple the year was inter- 
calated in Judea (Tosef., Sanh. 2:13) but was transferred in the 
days of Judah ha-Nasi to Galilee (TJ, Sanh. 1:2, 18c), in order 
to enhance the prestige of the patriarchate, whose seat was 
there. He also abolished the fire signals announcing the new 
month and instead introduced regulations calculated to ex- 
pedite both the hearing of witnesses and the dispatch of mes- 
sengers (TJ, RH 2:1, 58a). At all events there is no reference to 
an attempt at intercalating the year in Babylonia as had been 
done in the preceding generation by *Hananiah, the nephew 
of R. Joshua (in TJ, Ned. 6:8, 40a, the name is wrongly given 
as Rabbi: see Ber. 63b). In his relations with the Babylonian 
Diaspora Judah ha-Nasi displayed the same blend of conces- 
sion and strength: the nasi was king, with none superior to 
him. He was, however, prepared to show honor to the exilarch 
(Hor. 11a-b; TJ, Kil. 9:4, 32a). He opposed the sages of Erez 
Israel who wished to make Babylonia as “dough” in compari- 
son with Erez Israel, that is to declare the Jews of Erez Israel to 
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be of pure descent and those of Babylonia as descended from 
families suspected of containing an alien element, so that ifa 
Babylonian Jew wished to marry into an Erez Israel family he 
would have to prove the purity of his descent. Judah ha-Nasi 
said: “You are putting thorns between my eyes. If you wish, R. 
Hanina b. Hama will join issue with you.” R. Hanina b. Hama 
joined issue with them and said to them: “I have this tradition 
from R. Ishmael b. Yose who stated on his father’s authority: 
All countries are as dough in comparison with Erez Israel and 
Erez Israel is as dough in comparison with Babylonia’” (Kid. 
7ia). Furthermore, the inclusion of Babylonian sages in his 
intimate circle helped to cement Judah ha-Nasi’s ties with the 
important Babylonian Diaspora. 


The Aristocracy of Learning 
Judah ha-Nasi’s numerous activities designed to resuscitate 
Jewish settlement in Erez Israel are reflected in his desire to 
give Hebrew precedence over Aramaic, as shown by his re- 
mark: “What has the Syrian tongue to do with Erez Israel? 
Speak either Hebrew or Greek” (BK 82b-83a). Even the maid- 
servant of his household knew Hebrew, and it is related that 
the sages learned from her the meaning of rare Hebrew words 
(RH 26b; Meg. 18a). Judah's preference for Hebrew is shown in 
a halakhah quoted in his name: “I declare that the Shema is to 
be said only in Hebrew,’ thus controverting the earlier hala- 
khah that it may be said in any language (Tosef., Sot. 7:7). 

The patriarchate, which Judah ha-Nasi elevated to the 
spiritual and social leadership of the nation, was marked by 
a lordly manner and a regal splendor. He had guards (eu- 
nuchs - Ber. 16b) who punished recalcitrants (Eccles. R. 10:2). 
There was a hierarchy in the patriarch’s court, sages close to 
him being engaged in special functions and dining at his table 
(Er. 73a). His wealth enabled him to give generous assistance 
to students. Affluent circles were attracted to his court, and 
support for the saying “Rabbi showed respect to rich men” 
(Er. 86a) can be found in the stories about the son of Bonyis 
and the son of Elasah (Judah ha-Nasi’s wealthy son-in-law) 
who were not learned in the Torah (Er. 85b; TJ, MK 3:1, 81¢; 
Ned. 51a). Judah's aristocracy of learning found expression in a 
bluntly negative attitude toward the unlearned. By exempting 
sages from the city taxes (BB 8a), he undoubtedly increased the 
burden of taxation on artisans and intensified the hostility be- 
tween the sages and the uneducated; this hostility was mainly 
religious and intellectual, but was tinged with economic and 
class antagonism and is a conspicuous feature of the story told 
in the baraita that he opened his storehouse of food in a year 
of scarcity to the learned but not to the ignorant. When, how- 
ever, he was told that there were scholars who refused to dis- 
close their learning because they had no wish to benefit from 
the honor due to the Torah, he thereafter gave to all the needy 
without distinction (BB 8a). Yet his negative attitude toward 
the ignorant did not change, there being ascribed to him the 
statement: “Trouble comes to the world only on account of 
the unlearned” (ibid.). 

There was opposition to several other actions of Judah 
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ha-Nasi. Simeon b. Eleazar criticized his method of making 
appointments (Mid. Tan., ed. by Hoffmann, 8; and Tj, Taan. 
4:2, 68a). Even R. Hiyya, one of his intimate circle, did not re- 
frain from demonstrating opposition to Judah ha-Nasi’s in- 
terference in the freedom of teaching by his decree that “pu- 
pils are not to be taught in the open public market place” (Mk 
16a). On one occasion, when *Judah and *Hezekiah, the sons 
of Hiyya, dined with Judah ha-Nasi and were somewhat un- 
der the effects of wine, they said: “The son of David [i.e., the 
Messiah] cannot come until the two ruling houses in Israel 
will have come to an end, namely, the exilarchate in Babylo- 
nia and the patriarchate in Erez Israel” (Sanh. 38a). This re- 
mark of theirs echoes the views of the sages who belonged to 
pietistic circles and were ill-disposed to the domination of the 
patriarchate and to its affluent and regal habits. 

Tradition bestowed on Rabbi the title of Ha-Kadosh (the 
Holy One), but the very form in which this is transmitted: 
“Why were you called our holy teacher?” (Shab. 118b) testifies 
to its late date. Unlike sages who were given the title of “holy” 
because they did not look at iconic statues or at the human 
figures engraved on coins (TJ, Av. Zar. 331, 42c), Judah ha-Nasi, 
since he was concerned with the needs of others (Eccles. R. 
5:11) and in contact with the Roman authorities, was quite un- 
able to act in this manner, especially in view of the statement 
of his uncle Hanina b. Gamaliel that “members of my father’s 
household used seals with human features engraved on them” 
(TJ, Av. Zar. 3:1, 42c). It is very doubtful whether his preference 
for Greek over Aramaic, which was widely used by the people 
(Sot. 49b), his injunction that it is a father’s duty to teach his 
son civics (Mekh., Pisha, 18), and even his statement: “Which 
is the right course that a man should choose for himself? That 
which is honorable to himself and also brings him honor from 
men” (Avot 2:1) were able to satisfy the pietists and activists 
among the sages. The reply of Eleazar b. Simeon’s widow to 
Judah ha-Nasi’s proposal of marriage, “Shall a utensil, in which 
holy food has been used, be used for profane purposes?” (BM 
84b) reflects the opposition of the sages to the secular aspect 
of the sway exercised by him in his patriarchate, an opposi- 
tion that also found expression in *Phinehas b. Jair’s refusal 
to accept the patriarch’s hospitality (Hul. 7b; and see Tj, Dem. 
1:3, 22a). Whereas Judah ha-Nasi was severe with sages close 
to him, such as Bar Kappara and Hiyya, even to the extent of 
punishing them (MK 16a), he adopted a conciliatory attitude 
toward Phinehas b. Jair, as he did to the other pietists among 
the sages (see Shab. 152a), thus allaying tension and preventing 
a breach between them and himself. General esteem for Judah 
ha-Nasi’s momentous achievements most probably played a 
decisive role in the attitude of the majority of the sages toward 
him. For at no other time did the sages exercise such a sway 
over all sections of the nation, and at no other period did the 
honor of the Torah reach such heights. At the head of the na- 
tion was one who was not only a courageous personality but 
also a sage whose indisputable religious and halakhic greatness 
is shown in his work of codifying the Mishnah, with which 
his name is permanently associated. 
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The Redaction of the Mishnah 
There is no clear tradition extant regarding Judah ha-Nasi’s ap- 
proach and method in his redaction of the Mishnah. But from 
the work itself, as also from a comparison with the beraitot in 
the Tosefta, in the halakhic Midrashim, and in the Jerusalem 
and Babylonian Talmuds, the picture which emerges is that 
the Mishnah was not intended to serve as a collection of legal 
judgments in the accepted sense of the word, for in the main 
it does not constitute the definitive and decided halakhah, nor 
“a receptacle for the Oral Law,” but rather a legal canon. The 
amoraim did indeed attribute to him emendations, interpo- 
lations, additions, and judgments with regard to the sources 
at his disposal. Not a few Mishnayot show such elaboration, 
while many quoted anonymously are the subject of divergent 
views in the beraitot. However, Judah ha-Nasi’s redaction was 
not limited only to such instances but is apparent in the selec- 
tion and compilation he made from the mishnaic collections 
of various battei midrash without even altering their phrase- 
ology. He apparently aimed at giving his Mishnah a varie- 
gated form and at making it representative of all the known 
collections of mishnayot, in order that it might be generally 
acceptable. Mention is made of the “thirteen different inter- 
pretations” of the Mishnayot, some of which Judah ha-Nasi 
taught to Hiyya (Ned. 41a), and from which he, exercising 
his judgment, selected and polished his Mishnah. Due to the 
pains he took, his compilation became the Mishnah and all 
the other collections — the “outside mishnayot; the *beraitot. 
“canon” was fixed, a standard by which the remainder of 
the mishnayot were judged. It marked the conclusion of the 
Mishnah, to which no new material was added as had hitherto 
been done to the other mishnayot. Instead, the new material 
was included in the Talmud, which was studied as a commen- 
tary on the Mishnah. Thus, although Judah ha-Nasi produced 
a legal codex, it did not put an end to the development of the 
halakhah but rather provided it with a solid foundation. His 
status and personal authority likewise helped to make his col- 
lection of mishnayot the basis of study and of legal decisions, 
second in significance and sanctity only to the Scriptures. 

The admiration of Judah ha-Nasi’s contemporaries for 
him and their appreciation of his personality found expres- 
sion in Bar Kappara’s announcement of his death: “The angels 
and the mortals took hold of the holy ark. The angels over- 
powered the mortals and the holy ark has been captured” 
(Ket. 104a; and TJ, Kil. 9:4, 32b), and in Yannai’s proclama- 
tion on that day: “There is no priesthood today” (i.e., the laws 
pertaining to the priests were suspended for Judah ha-Nasi’s 
funeral; Ty, Ber. 3:1, 6a); in the statement of Hillel b. Vallas 
that “not since the days of Moses were learning and high of- 
fice combined in one person until Rabbi” (Git. 59a); and in 
the addendum to the Mishnah that “when Rabbi died humil- 
ity and the fear of sin ceased” (Sot. 9:15; and see Maimonides’ 
commentary ad loc.). 

Many amoraim of the first generation were Judah's pupils: 
*Hanina b. Hama, *Yannai ha-Kohen, *Levi, *Rav, and also 
Hiyya, who was both his pupil and associate. On his death- 
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bed he gave the following instructions: “My son Simeon [is 
to be] hakham, my son Gamaliel patriarch, Hanina b. Hama 
shall preside” (Ket. 103b). A comparison between this version 
and that in the Jerusalem Talmud (TJ, Ta’an. 4:2, 68a) shows 
that Judah ha-Nasi’s intention was clearly to reinstate the form 
of group leadership which had prevailed before his time: pa- 
triarch, av bet din, and hakham, but that he left the right of 
appointment in the hands of the patriarch - his son - and 
not of the Sanhedrin, as had previously been the case [but cf. 
Goodblatt, 371-72]. Judah ha-Nasi was buried at Bet *Shearim 
(TJ, Kil. 9:4, 32b; TJ, Ket. 12:3, 35a: Eccles. R. 7:12; cf. Levine, 
112-13). The medieval tradition that his tomb is at Sepphoris 
is not supported by the sources. 


Tendencies in Recent Research 

From about 1975 there has been a radical change in the schol- 
arly attitude toward the talmudic aggadah as a source for the 
historical biography of the tannaim and the amoraim. Starting 
with J. *Neusner’s later work on Johanan ben Zakkai (Develop- 
ment of a Legend) attention has shifted away from the critical 
analysis of talmudic traditions, in order to isolate “kernels” of 
historical fact which may then be used in order to reconstruct 
the image of a concrete historical figure, and has focused in- 
stead on the development of the talmudic legends themselves. 
This approach has been particularly successful with respect 
to figures like *Beruryah and *Elisha ben Avuya, whose very 
existence as historical figures is questionable at best, or like 
Rabban *Johanan ben Zakkai, whose historical identity lies 
buried in the shadowy past of the earliest tannaitic traditions, 
and is known to us primarily through the medium of a far 
later “normative tradition” consisting mostly of legend. The 
case of Judah ha-Nasi is exceptional, however, in that his con- 
crete historical identity is present to us, both in the form of the 
Mishnah which he himself redacted, and as reflected in many 
contemporary reports and traditions which were recorded and 
redacted in or shortly after his own lifetime, sometimes by his 
own disciples and in his own academy. Therefore, even in the 
“post-Neusner” era historians have profitably continued to 
investigate the concrete historical role which Judah ha-Nasi 
played in Erez Israel at the end of the second and the begin- 
ning of the third centuries, on the basis of talmudic tradition 
and contemporary archaeological and documentary evidence 
(see, for example, Levine). Nevertheless, two of Neusner’s in- 
sights must be kept in mind when evaluating the historical re- 
liability of different and often conflicting talmudic traditions. 
The first is that the Rabbis themselves were uninterested in tal- 
mudic biography as such, and almost never preserved contin- 
uous historical records concerning even the most significant 
rabbinic figures. Historical accounts — even the earliest and 
most “authentic” - are fragmentary, usually describing some 
particular episode or anecdote, and almost always reflecting 
some ethical, theological, or polemical agenda. The second 
insight derives from Neusner’s synoptic studies, in which 
he concluded that later talmudic traditions are often literary 
expansions and elaborations of earlier literary sources, and 
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therefore cannot always be considered to be independent his- 
torical sources. This second insight has been most thoroughly 
and rigorously developed in recent decades by S. *Friedman, 
who, in a series of studies on the historical aggadot of the 
Babylonian Talmud, has shown that its elaborate and color- 
ful descriptions of events in the lives of the tannaim and the 
amoraim are often the product of deliberate and considered 
editorial revision of earlier sources. Using Friedman's method, 
S. Wald (“Hate and Peace”) has recently analyzed an important 
Babylonian aggadah concerning Judah ha-Nasi found in BB 8a. 
This tradition has been used by various scholars as evidence 
for Judah ha-Nasi’s vast wealth (Levine, 100), his establishment 
of an “aristocracy of learning” (see above), the kinds of taxes 
imposed by the Roman government on the Palestinian Jew- 
ish community (Levine, 103-4), and even as evidence for the 
“portrait of Judah ha-Nasi as a leader” (Meir, 226-27). Wald 
has shown that the first half of this tradition represents a con- 
scious Babylonian revision of various Palestinian traditions, 
reflecting a particularly virulent form of consistent anti-am- 
ha-arez polemic characteristic of an important trend in post- 
amoraic Babylonian tradition (see Wald, Pesahim 111, 211-39). 
The second half of this tradition - which was viewed by Levine 
as independent corroboration of the imposition in the time of 
Judah ha-Nasi of the “aurum coronarium’ mentioned also in 
Bavli BB 143a — was shown by Wald to be a later Babylonian 
reworking of the earlier Babylonian tradition found further 
on in TB, BB 143a, whose relative originality and authentic- 
ity is confirmed by a parallel tradition found in Tj, Yoma 1:2, 
39a. The second half of this tradition also reflects the same 
post-amoraic anti-am-ha-arez polemic. This example may 
serve as a warning against accepting the historical aggadot of 
the Babylonian Talmud at face value, even under the best of 
circumstances. When examined against the background of its 
immediate literary sources, and in the context of the ideologi- 
cal tendency of the family of Babylonian traditions to which it 
belongs, this aggadah is seen to reflect the ideological agenda 
of its redactor, who had little or no interest in the historical 
figure of Judah ha-Nasi or even in providing a coherent “im- 
age of Judah ha-Nasi as a leader.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Graetz, Hist, index; S. Krauss, Antoninus 
und Rabbi (1910); Klein, in: JQR, 2 (1911-12), 545-56; idem, in: MGwJ, 
78 (1934), 168f.; Frankel, Mishnah, 201-8; G. Bader, Jewish Spiritual 
Heroes, 1 (1940), 411-36; Wallach, in: sar, 31 (1940/41), 259-86; A. 
Buechler, Studies in Jewish History, ed. by I. Brodie and J. Rabbinow- 
itz (1956), 179-244; B. Mazar, Beit Shearim, 1 (19577), 15-18; H. Al- 
beck, Mavo la-Mishnah (1959), 99-115; Urbach, in: Molad, 17 (1959), 
422-40; idem, in: Divrei ha-Akademyah ha-Le’'ummit ha-Yisreelit le- 
Madda’im, 2 (1965), 51-53; Alon, Toledot, 2 (19617), 129-58; Epstein, 
Mishnah, 1 (19647), 7-18; Epstein, Tanna’im, 200-30. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: L.I. Levine, in: Z. Baras, S. Safrai, M. Stern, and Y. Tsaf- 
rir (eds.), Eretz Israel from the Destruction of the Second Temple to 
the Moslem Conquest (Heb., 1982), 94-118; A.I. Baumgarten, in: E.P. 
Sanders et al. (eds.), Jewish and Christian Self-Definition, 2 (1981), 
213-25, 382-91; idem, in: Journal for the Study of Judaism, 12:2 (1982), 
135-72; S.J.D. Cohen, in: PAAJR, 48 (1981), 62-68; D. Goodblatt, in: 
Zion,49 (1984), 349-74; S. Friedman, “The Historical Aggadah of the 
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Babylonian Talmud” (Hebrew), in: S. Friedman (ed.), Saul Lieberman 
Memorial Volume (1993), 119-64; O. Meir, Rabbi Judah the Patriarch 
(Heb., 1999); S. Wald, “Hate and Peace in Rabbinic Consciousness,” 
in: A. Bar-Levav (ed.), War and Peace (Heb., 2005); idem, Pesahim 
11 (Heb., 2000), 211-39. 


[Encyclopaedia Hebraica / Stephen G. Wald (2"¢ ed.)] 


JUDAH HA-PARSI (“the Persian”), medieval scholar. No 
details are known about his personality or period. He is first 
mentioned by Abraham *Ibn Ezra (12"* century), who states 
that Judah wrote a work attempting to prove that the ancient 
Israelites calculated the calendar according to the solar year, 
like the other peoples of antiquity. S. *Pinsker, and later H. 
*Graetz and I.H. *Weiss, identified him with the eighth-cen- 
tury sectarian leader *Yudghan, of Persian origin, but this 
identification seems highly doubtful. Some scholars consider 
Judah to have been a Karaite. These include S.I. Luzki, who 
ascribes to Judah a commentary on the Pentateuch. There is, 
however, no mention of Judah in Karaite literature. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Pinsker, Likkutei Kadmoniyyot (1860), 24, 
25 (first pagination); Mann, Texts, 2 (1935), 472. 


[Isaak Dov Ber Markon] 


JUDAH HASID (Segal), HA-LEVI (16602-1700), Shab- 
batean preacher, born in Dubno. Of his early life nothing 
is known, but it is possible that he is “the hasid Judah Ash- 
kenazi,’ who stayed in Italy in 1678 and is mentioned in 
the responsa of contemporaries. His affinity with the Shab- 
batean movement in Poland has been proved from reliable 
sources which have been verified by modern research. Judah 
was Maggid in Szydlowiec, Lithuania, in 1695, when the Shab- 
batean preacher Zadok b. Shemariah visited that town. Judah 
became active in preparing the people for the second ap- 
pearance of *Shabbetai Zevi (in 1706) which was anticipated 
by many. An impressive preacher, he traveled throughout 
the communities and urged total repentance, mortifications, 
and fasts. In 1697, a “holy community” (havurah kedoshah), 
consisting of 31 families of scholars, organized itself in order 
to emigrate together to Jerusalem and there await the revela- 
tion of the Messiah. Early in 1699 they left Poland for Mora- 
via and stopped for a long time at Nikolsburg, where there 
were many Shabbateans. It is reported that in the spring of 
1699 about ten scholars assembled there, “all believers” (i.e., 
Shabbateans), among them Judah, Heshel *Zoref, and Hayyim 
Malakh, who discussed matters pertaining to Shabbetai 
Zevi “with great joy until midnight” (Ms. Ben-Zvi Institute, 
Jerusalem). Some leaders of the group, among them Judah, 
left Nikolsburg and wandered through Germany and Austria 
in 1700, where they urged the communities to repent and 
to contribute toward the support of the emigrants in Erez 
Israel. They received sympathy and support from some rabbis 
and wealthy men in the communities, but some opposed them 
and suspected Judah of being Shabbatean in secret. Emigrants 
from numerous circles joined the group, including some 
scholars, apparently mainly from circles with Shabbatean ten- 
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dencies. It is reported that the number of emigrants traveling 
from Germany and Moravia via Turkey or Italy reached 1,300, 
of whom approximately 500 died en route. These numbers 
perhaps are exaggerated, but there is no doubt that several 
hundred journeyed to Jerusalem. 

Judah traveled through Italy and arrived in Jerusalem on 
Oct. 14, 1700; he died suddenly a few days later. His death dis- 
heartened the remnants of his followers. After they had been 
in the country for a few years, disputes broke out among them. 
Some remained in Jerusalem, others returned and joined vari- 
ous Shabbatean groups in Poland and Germany, and others, 
out of disappointment, converted to Islam or to Christianity. 
Among the latter was Judah's nephew. Judah's group was the 
first organized Ashkenazi immigration to Erez Israel. It left a 
deep impact on his contemporaries, and there are many testi- 
monies to its appearance and customs, as well as sermons and 
zemirot by some of its members. According to tradition, Judah 
succeeded in buying a large plot in the Old City, on which was 
built 150 years later the chief synagogue of the Ashkenazi com- 
munity in Jerusalem, Hurvat R. Yehudah he-Hasid. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Rubashoy, in: Reshumot-Meassef le-Divrei 
Zikhronot, 2 (19277), 461-93 (second set of Reshumot); Yaari, Sheluhei, 
322-3; G. Scholem, Beit Yisrael be-Polin, 2 (1953), 56; M. Benayahu, 
in: Sefunot, 3-4 (1960), 133-82; S. Krauss, in: Abhandlungen zur Er- 
innerung an Hirsch Perez Chajes (1933), 51-94. 


[Gershom Scholem] 


JUDAH LEIB BEN BARUCH (fl. 1800), talmudic scholar 
and kabbalist. Judah was the brother and disciple of *Shneur 
Zalman of Lyady, the founder of the *Chabad movement, and 
preacher at Yanovichi. He recorded his brother's teachings in 
Hebrew, including his homilies which appeared later as Torah 
Or (Kopys, 1837). Some contributions by Judah are included in 
the siddur of Shneur Zalman. After his brother’s death, he cor- 
rected Shneur Zalman’s Shulhan Arukh and approved a new 
edition (ibid., 1822). There was a three-sided dispute among 
the latter’s son, the “middle rabbi,’ and *Aaron of Starosielce 
over who was to succeed Shneur Zalman. Judah, in a letter 
addressed to Aaron, supported his nephew. The “third rabbi,’ 
Menahem Mendel of Lubavich (see *Schneersohn family), 
included several contributions by Judah in his responsa. Af- 
ter Judah's death, his grandson, Zeev Wolf, published a tract 
by Judah Sheerit Yehudah, which contains instructions for 
the salting of meat as well as responsa and elucidations of his 
brother's teachings (Vilna, 1841). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.M. Heilman, Beit Rabbi (Heb., 1965), 
109f., 166f. 
[Samuel Abba Horodezky] 


JUDAH LEIB BEN ENOCH ZUNDEL (1645-1705), Ger- 
man rabbi. Judah Leib’s father was rabbi of Gnesen (Gniezno), 
Poznania. As a result of the *Chmielnicki persecutions (1648) 
he fled to Germany and became rabbi of the district of Swa- 
bia, settling in Oettingen. Judah Leib succeeded him in 1675 
but took up his residence in the town of Pfersee, where he 
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remained until his death. He was the author of Hinnukh Beit 
Yehudah (Frankfurt, 1708), containing 145 responsa, some of 
which are by his father, on the four sections of the Shulhan 
Arukh. It was published posthumously by his son Hanokh 
Enoch, av bet din of Schnaittach. Another work, Reshit Bik- 
kurim (ibid., 1708), sermons by Judah Leib and his father, was 
also published by the son. It contains homilies for festivals 
and Sabbaths based upon Joseph Albo’s three principles of 
faith - the existence of God, revelation, and reward and pun- 
ishment. According to his son, this work consists of excerpts 
from a commentary on the whole Bible which Judah Leib had 
intended publishing. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or, no. 906; J. Perles, in: MGwy, 14 
(1865), 122; S. Wiener, Kohelet Moshe (1904), 515, no. 4256; A. Hepp- 
ner and J. Herzberg, Aus Vergangenheit und Gegenwart der Juden in... 
den Posener Landen (1909), 407. 


[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


JUDAH LEIB BEN HILLEL OF SCHWERSENZ (17 
century), rabbi of Schwersenz (Posen). He was the author of 
Hakham Lev (Fuerth, 1693), a short commentary on the 613 
biblical and rabbinical precepts according to the Mishneh 
Torah by Maimonides and the Sefer Mitzvot Gadol by *Moses 
b. Jacob of Coucy. A Latin translation was published (Lund, 
1731) with notes by Karl Schulten. In his apologia in the intro- 
duction to Hakham Lev, the author points out that he dealt 
only briefly with precepts of practical application which are 
to be found in the Shulhan Arukh, but at greater length with 
laws which have no practical application. The succinct style 
of the book is due to the fact that it was intended for those 
who wished to study daily the 613 precepts with their reasons 
and explanations. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or, no. 1009; Steinschneider, Cat 
Bod, 1328 no. 5714; S. Wiener, Kohelet Moshe (1893-1918), 500 no. 
4148; A. Heppner and J. Herzberg, Aus Vergangenheit und Gegenwart 
der Juden... in den Posener Landen (1909), 977f. 


[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


JUDAH LOEW (Liwa, Loeb) BEN BEZALEL (known as 
Der Hohe Rabbi Loew and MaHaRaL mi-Prag; c. 1525-1609), 
rabbi, talmudist, moralist, and mathematician. Judah Loew 
was the scion of a noble family which hailed from Worms. 
His father, Bezalel b. Hayyim, was the brother-in-law of R. 
Isaac Klauber of Posen, the grandfather of Solomon *Luria. 
Judah Loew’s older brother, Hayyim b. *Bezalel, and his two 
younger brothers, Sinai and Samson, were also scholars of 
repute. (According to one tradition, however, Judah was the 
youngest son.) His teachers are unknown. From 1553 to 1573 he 
was Landesrabbiner of Moravia in Mikulov (Nikolsburg) after 
which he went to Prague. There he founded a yeshivah called 
Die Klaus, organized circles for the study of the Mishnah, to 
which he attached great importance, and regulated the stat- 
utes of the hevra kaddisha, founded in 1564. He remained in 
Prague until 1584, and from then until 1588 served as rabbi in 
Moravia (according to others, in Posen), eventually return- 
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ing to Prague. On the third of Adar 5352 (Feb. 16, 1592) he 
was granted an interview by Emperor *Rudolph 11, but it is 
not known what its purpose was. There seems little basis for 
the belief that it was due to their common interest in alchemy. 
Shortly afterward he left Prague for Posen, where he became 
chief rabbi; several years later he returned to Prague, becom- 
ing its chief rabbi and remaining there until his death. 

Judah Loew was revered for his piety and asceticism. He 
was a great scholar, whose knowledge was not confined to re- 
ligious subjects, but embraced secular studies as well, particu- 
larly mathematics. He was an outstanding personality, held in 
the highest repute by Jews and non-Jews alike. The astrono- 
mer, Tycho Brahe, with whom he enjoyed a social relation- 
ship, is said to have arranged his audience with the emperor. 
Judah preferred recourse to talmudic sources rather than the 
use of Maimonides’ code or the Tur for deciding cases of Jew- 
ish law (cf. Netivot Olam, Netiv ha-Torah, 15). He was a great 
educationalist whose pedagogic views are of contemporary 
relevance. Dissatisfied with current methods of education, he 
strongly criticized his contemporaries for not following the 
manner of education indicated in Mishnah Avot 5:21, which 
takes into consideration the age of the student and the sub- 
jects taught. The “fools nowadays,” he said, “teach boys Bible 
with the commentary of Rashi, which they do not understand, 
and also Talmud, which they cannot yet grasp” (see the ref- 
erences in Assaf, Mekorot, 1 (1925), 48ff.). Furthermore, he 
claimed that they neglected the study of the Mishnah. He also 
strongly opposed pilpul, and although he sharply criticized 
Azariah de *Rossi (Beer ha-Golah, ch. 6), he favored scien- 
tific study which did not contradict the principles of Judaism. 
According to S.J. Rapaport, he did not engage in Kabbalah; G. 
Scholem, on the other hand, regards him as the forerunner 
of Hasidism in that he popularized kabbalistic ideas. His lan- 
guage is not kabbalistic, and this fact stands in the way ofa full 
understanding of his teaching to the present day. He stresses 
that philosophy and esoteric love are diametrically opposed 
to one another (“two things each of which contradicts and op- 
poses the other” - Derekh Hayyim, ch. 5) and unhesitatingly 
associates himself with the world of Kabbalah. 

Judah Loew’s works in the fields of ethics, philosophy, 
and homiletics are all based on the same homiletical sys- 
tem: exegetical and homiletical interpretation of the sayings 
of the rabbis of the Talmud. His whole life's work may be re- 
garded as a new interpretation of the aggadah. Every chapter 
(and nearly every paragraph) in his many works opens with 
a quotation from the traditional sources, which he then goes 
on to interpret in his unique fashion. His close attachment to 
the aggadah may be the reason for his strong defense of oral 
tradition against its Italian critics, which was incorporated in 
his Beer ha-Golah. Even his systematic work on ethics, Netivot 
Olam, which was to become one of the most popular and in- 
fluential works in the field, is also based on reinterpretation 
of aggadic passages. Although chapters of his works may be 
read as a late offspring of the philosophical moralistic litera- 
ture of the Spanish period, the philosophical terms which he 
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employs do not bear their original meanings but are given new 
ones geared to the expression of his ideas. Some passages in 
his writings, as well as some of his basic views regarding the 
transcendent meaning of the Torah, of prayer, etc., seem to 
point to familiarity with Kabbalah. He never states kabbalistic 
ideas as such but seems to have made use of them in his in- 
terpretation of talmudic passages. The question has not been 
sufficiently studied, however, to permit definite conclusions. 
The most important questions which he tried to solve in his 
many works were the problem of the relationship between 
Israel and God, with the Torah serving as mediator between 
them, and the problem of the galut, the reasons for it, and the 
manner of its termination. His Tiferet Yisrael and Gevurot ha- 
Shem are completely devoted to these subjects, and he deals 
with them in his other works as well. 

Judah Loew rejects the Aristotelian view, which is ad- 
umbrated mainly by Maimonides, that intellectual perfec- 
tion is the supreme human goal. In his opinion the study of 
Torah and observance of its precepts bring man to this goal, 
and study of the Torah for its own sake has a metaphysical 
influence and brings about communion with God. The pre- 
cepts, implemented by means of physical actions, are symbols 
whereby man comes closer to the Creator and penetrates to 
the secrets of the Divine; this is the true purpose of the cer- 
emonial precepts. 

He lived in an era of the revival of the sciences and dis- 
played some familiarity with scientific studies, but the new 
discoveries did not influence his cosmic outlook. He knew 
about Copernicus but remained faithful to the rabbinic view 
of cosmogony, for, he said, it was received by them from 
Moses at Sinai who received it from God Who alone can pos- 
sibly know the truth (Netivot Olam, Netiv ha-Torah). An echo 
of the discovery of America also reached his ears: “They say 
that recently a certain place has been found, called by them a 
new world, previously undiscovered” (Nezah Yisrael, ch. 34); 
in consequence he expressed the hope that the ten tribes too 
would one day be discovered in a country still unknown. He 
drew his scientific explanations, generally speaking, from Aris- 
totle’s natural philosophy which was generally accepted in the 
Middle Ages, and his psychological outlook was chiefly Pla- 
tonic with the addition of Aristotelian and other elements. He 
also took from Plato the division of people into three classes: 
philosophers (= talmudic scholars), watchmen (= those who 
observe precepts), and breadwinners (= merchants). Although 
the spirit of the Renaissance and of humanism reached him, he 
remained fundamentally anchored to the outlooks common 
in the Middle Ages. A number of his formulations in social 
problems would appear to be very forward looking, but the 
subject has still to be investigated. 

In fixing the standard for halakhah, he develops the view 
that the source of dispute in halakhah lies in the diversity of 
reality and its numerous aspects, which human intelligence 
cannot fully comprehend, and since human methods of un- 
derstanding differ - “each one receives one aspect in accor- 
dance with his lot” (Beer ha-Golah, ch. 1). 
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Fundamental Doctrines 

NATURAL ORDER. By the terms “nature,” “the natural order,’ 
“natural reality,’ and the like, that run like a golden thread 
throughout all his writings, he refers to the regular physical 
order of the universe. The various phenomena are connected 
one with another in a logical connection of cause and effect 
that can be rationally explained. This order, however, has no 
validity for the relationship between the Creator and the uni- 
verse, for two reasons: (a) God created the system of regular- 
ity in nature of His own free will; (b) there exist phenomena 
outside the natural order which are deviations from the fixed 
order, i.e., the miracles. Since it is inconceivable that God 
should lay down laws and abrogate them, establish an order 
and destroy it - he assumes that in principle the natural or- 
der is only enduring and valid in this world, while in the up- 
per world, a different order, “the discrete,” exists. The miracle 
has its source in this upper world and occurs when this up- 
per world temporarily penetrates and intrudes into this world. 
Hence even phenomena that at first sight appear as deviations 
are ab initio subject to special rules of their own. 


THE UNIQUE NATURE OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE AND ITS 
STATUS. Since the time of Judah Halevi no one had stressed 
the unique nature of the people of Israel, its mission and its 
destiny, as did Judah Loew. God chose Israel per se and not 
because of the merits of the patriarchs. Hence it cannot be 
said that only when Israel fulfills the will of the Omnipresent 
the choice exists, but when they rebel it is annulled. This be- 
ing so, the claim of Christians that the exile is proof that God 
has forsaken His people is similarly nullified. Cancellation of 
the choice would have involved a change in reality “until the 
world would have become different from what it was previ- 
ously,’ and this is an impossibility. He terms the choice of Israel 
behirah kelalit (“general choice”), and the tie with God which 
constitutes the nature of the choice devekut kelalit (“general 
attachment”). 

Israel constitutes the “form,” whereas other nations con- 
stitute the “matter.” From this stem the differences in their 
ethical conduct and in their comprehension of divine mat- 
ters. In Israel the forces of the soul prevail, among the na- 
tions — physical forces. 


EXILE AND REDEMPTION. ‘The natural order is not limited 
to natural phenomena, it also comprehends human relations. 
He holds that the exile is a “departure” (deviation) from the 
natural order of the world, a breakdown in the universal sys- 
tem of relations, in the otherwise unchangeable regularity. The 
exile expresses itself in three ways: 

(1) uprooting from the natural locality; every nation 
has a country specifically its own, and separation from one’s 
country and dwelling beyond it deleteriously affect the natu- 
ral order; 

(2) loss of political independence and subjection to 
aliens - “for the subjection of one nation to another does not 
accord with the proper order of reality, for it is the right of 
each nation to be free’; 
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(3) the dispersion — every nation is a distinct entity and 
in the absence of a territorial center it loses its unity; it is not 
“a complete compact nation” (Nezah Yisrael ch. 1). 

However, every departure from the natural order is but 
a passing phenomenon - hence the conviction of, and faith 
in, the messianic redemption which will inevitably come 
about and remedy the anomaly of the exile (see *Galut). Yet 
despite all his attachment to the messianic faith, he was utterly 
opposed to “forcing the end” (of the exile) and to the actual 
messianic speculations of his time. Not only the natural or- 
der but its consequences were established by the will of God, 
and man should not attempt to change them; the decree of 
God may not be nullified by force. One must pray for the re- 
demption but not “too much,” not even in a generation of 
religious persecution. Even to calculate the time of the re- 
demption is forbidden; it will come in its due time. Shortly 
before the redemption “the degradation of Israel will be 
greater than it ever was,’ and precisely from this “absence” will 
the redemption emerge. The apocalyptic aggadot are explained 
allegorically by Judah Loew in such a way that the image of 
the personal Messiah is blurred. He explains the aggadah 
about the birth of the Messiah on the day the Temple was 
destroyed to the effect that “this birth is not an actual physi- 
cal birth ... but it means that the Messiah was born from the 
point of view of the messianic potentiality existing in the 
world” 

He discusses the cosmopolitan basis of the exile. Though 
indeed it is fitting that the Israelite nation, which is the es- 
sence of the world, should have for its dwelling place Erez 
Israel, which is the essence of the geographical world, never- 
theless, when they were exiled from the land the whole world 
became their locality. In accordance with the midrashic saying 
“wherever Israel went into exile the Divine Presence accom- 
panied them,’ he stresses that it is fitting that the Divine Pres- 
ence should be with Israel in exile more than in Erez Israel. In 
consequence he emphasizes the need for the Jewish people to 
work for their survival in exile by separating themselves from 
the nations and by observing the precepts, such as congrega- 
tional prayer, practice of charity, and study of Torah. 

Judah Loew was a prolific writer. His works include: 

(1) Derekh Hayyim, commentary on Avot (Cracow, 
1589); 

(2) Netivot Olam, on ethics, the second part of Derekh 
Hayyim (Prague, 1596); 

(3) Tiferet Yisrael, on the excellence of the Torah and the 
commandments (Prague, 1593); 

(4) Beer ha-Golah, on difficult talmudic passages, and, 
at the same time, a defense of the Talmud, the second part of 
Tiferet Yisrael (Prague, 1598); 

(5) Nezah Yisrael, on exile, messianic redemption, and 
repentance (Prague, 1599); 

(6) Or Hadash on Megillat Esther and Purim, and 

(7) Ner Mitzvah on Hanukkah (Prague, 1600); 

(8) Gur Aryeh, commentary on Rashi, including com- 
ments on Bible, Targum, and Midrash (Prague, 1578); 
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(9) Gevurot ha-Shem, on the Exodus from Egypt, the 
Haggadah, and the laws of Pesah (Cracow, 1582); 

(10) Gur Aryeh, novellae on tractates Shabbat, Eruvin, 
and Pesahim (Lvov, 1863); 

(11) Haggadah shel Pesah, with a discourse on Shabbat 
ha-Gadol (1589); 

(12) Hiddushei Yoreh Deah, novellae on Tur Yoreh Deah 
(Amsterdam, 1775); 

(13) Sefer Perushei Maharal mi-Prag le-Aggadot ha-Shas 
(1959-60); 

(14) sermons, novellae, and responsa, some published 
and others still in manuscript. Most of the above-mentioned 
works have appeared in several editions. 

He is unique in the history of Hebrew literature by vir- 
tue of his not having belonged to any defined school, or hav- 
ing been followed by disciples who subscribed to his ideas. 
He was a lone thinker, who developed his own philosophy as 
well as its method of presentation. It is ironic that he is bet- 
ter known to later generations for the unfounded and atypi- 
cal legend that he was the creator of the famous Prague golem 
(he seems not to have dealt with magic) than for his original 
and profound ideas (see *Golem). Rabbi A.I. Kook used his 
sayings and methods extensively in his works, and a consid- 
erable revival of his ideas has taken place among 20'"-century 
Jewish thinkers. Of his pupils, particular mention should be 
made of Yom Tov *Heller, Elijah *Loans, and David *Gans 
(the author of Zemah David). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Perels, Megillat Yuhasin (19027); C. Bloch, 
The Golem; legends of the ghetto of Prague (1925); A. Gottesdiener, in: 
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JUDAH MACCABEE, one of the great warriors of history, 
who laid the foundation of the future Hasmonean state. Judah, 
the third son of *Mattathias the Hasmonean, assumed leader- 
ship of the revolt against *Antiochus Epiphanes in accordance 
with the deathbed disposition of his father. No suggestion 
that has been put forward to explain the meaning of his name 
(Heb. 237) or °3)27) (Gr. Maxxafdioc)) or those of the other 
Hasmonean brothers is satisfactory. His exceptional military 
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talent made him the natural choice as military commander 
of the rebels, and the author of 1 Maccabees is unstinting in 
praise of his valor. Because of the disparity between the con- 
tending forces during the first days of the revolt, Judah's strat- 
egy was to avoid any involvement with the regular army of 
the Seleucids, but to attack the enemy from ambush, in order 
to give them a feeling of insecurity. Already at the beginning 
of the struggle he succeeded in defeating a small Syrian force 
under the command of *Apollonius, who was killed. Judah 
took possession of his sword which he used until his death 
as a symbol of vengeance. More important was his success 
in battle against Seron, “the commander of the Syrian army,’ 
The choice of the neighborhood of Beth-Horon as the field of 
battle and the coordination of the limited forces at his disposal 
testify to Judah's outstanding tactical skill, but his military tal- 
ent was revealed in all its brilliance in the third battle, near 
Emmaus. This time he faced regular forces led by *Gorgias, 
an experienced officer. This force had not been dispatched by 
Antiochus, who at the time was in the northern provinces of 
his kingdom, but by Lysias, whom the king, on the eve of his 
departure for the east, had appointed as regent of the western 
sector of the kingdom and tutor to the young crown prince, 
the future Antiochus v Eupator. By forced night march, Judah 
succeeded in eluding Gorgias, who had intended to attack and 
destroy his enemy in their camp. He then made a surprise at- 
tack upon the Syrian camp near Emmaus while Gorgias was 
searching for him in the mountains. The Syrian commander 
had no alternative but to withdraw to the coast. This defeat 
convinced Lysias that he must prepare for a serious and pro- 
longed war. He accordingly assembled a new and larger army 
and marched to meet Judah. Once again, however, the Jew- 
ish commander succeeded in overcoming the numerically 
superior enemy in a great battle near Beth-Zur. This victory 
opened up the road to Jerusalem, which Judah entered at the 
head of his army; he purified the defiled Temple and instituted 
a festival of eight days on the 25" of Kislev of the year 148 of 
the Seleucid era corresponding to 164 B.c.E., which became 
a permanent festival, *Hanukkah. It was the first step on the 
road to ultimate independence. 

Hard upon these events came news that the enemies of 
the Jews had attacked the sparse Jewish settlements in Gil- 
ead, in Transjordan, and in Galilee. Judah immediately went 
to their aid. His brother, Simeon, sent to Galilee at the head 
of 3,000 men, successfully fulfilled his task and transplanted 
a substantial portion of the Jewish settlements, including 
women and children, to Judea. Galilee, however, does not ap- 
parently seem to have been evacuated of its Jewish population, 
since two generations later, when John Hyrcanus conquered 
it, he found it largely inhabited by Jews. A more difficult task 
was undertaken by Judah and his younger brother Jonathan, 
who were compelled to engage in fierce fighting with the Ara- 
bian tribes before they could rescue the Jews concentrated in 
fortified towns in Gilead. At the conclusion of the fighting in 
Transjordan, Judah turned against the Edomites in the south, 
captured and destroyed Hebron, and, after marching against 
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the coastal land of the Philistines, returned to Judea with much 
booty. Judah now laid siege to the Syrian army garrison in 
the *Acra, the fortress of Jerusalem. In response to desperate 
appeals from the besieged - who included not only Syrians 
but also hellenized Jews - Lysias the regent, together with the 
young king Antiochus Eupator (Antiochus Epiphanes having 
died in the meantime in the east) came out to do battle at the 
head of a powerful army. Lysias skirted Judea as he had done 
in his first campaign, entering it from the south, and besieged 
Beth-Zur. Judah raised the siege of the Acra and went to meet 
Lysias, but was defeated in a battle near Bet Zekharyah and 
withdrew to Jerusalem. Beth-Zur was compelled to surren- 
der and Lysias reached Jerusalem, besieging Judah on Mount 
Zion. The defenders found themselves in dire straits; their pro- 
visions were exhausted, it being a sabbatical year. The situa- 
tion changed unexpectedly, however; news reached the Syrian 
camp that Philip, commander in chief of Antiochus, having 
been appointed regent by the monarch before his death, was 
about to enter Antioch and seize power. Lysias thereupon de- 
cided to propose a peaceful settlement to the Jews based on the 
restoration of religious freedom, i.e., the repeal of the edicts 
of Antiochus Epiphanes. 

The order of events thus far has followed 1 Maccabees. 
According to 11 Maccabees, however, the order is: Judah's vic- 
tory over Gorgias and Nicanor, his conquest of Jerusalem, the 
death of Antiochus Epiphanes, the purification of the temple, 
the rise to power of Antiochus Eupator, and the wars with the 
neighboring peoples. Only after these does 11 Maccabees give 
the details of the first campaign of Lysias, as a result of which 
peace was established between the Jews and the Syrians. It 
continues with the wars between the Jews and their neigh- 
bors, and finally relates the second campaign of Lysias against 
Judah and the subsequent signing of a peace treaty. With this 
the war for religious freedom came to an end, but it did not 
bring peace. In place of war against the external enemy, an in- 
ternal struggle now took place between the nationalist party 
led by Judah and between the Hellenist party. Changes in the 
situation in Syria led to a strengthening of the Maccabees and 
a weakening of the Hellenists among the people. Demetrius 1, 
who fled from Rome in defiance of the Roman senate, ap- 
peared on the scene in Syria. Lysias and the young Antiochus 
Eupator were brought captive before him and put to death. In 
view of the happenings in Judea and the strengthening of the 
nationalists, the Hellenist party turned to the new king with 
a request for help. The delegation was led by Alcimus, a priest 
who did not, however, belong to a high priestly family. He 
complained to Demetrius of the persecution of the Hellenist 
party in Judea and was granted his request to be appointed 
high priest under the protection of the king’s army. Deme- 
trius sent to Judea a new army led by Bacchides, and Alcimus 
accompanied him as high priest. The *Hassideans, taking it 
for granted that the religious war was over, received him cor- 
dially, but Alcimus, acting in Judea with an iron hand, had 60 
of them executed. This again changed the internal situation in 
Judea in favor of the nationalist party. Judah wreaked havoc 
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among the followers of Alcimus, so that after Bacchides’ return 
to Antioch, Alcimus was again compelled to seek help from 
the Syrians. Demetrius dispatched a new army with *Nicanor 
at its head, but Nicanor’s plan to seize Judah by guile failed and 
the war was renewed. The decisive moment came in a battle 
near Adasa, on the 13 Adar, 161 B.C.E., in which Nicanor was 
killed and his army destroyed. The annual “Day of Nicanor” 
was instituted to commemorate this brilliant victory. 

Judah then sent a delegation to Rome headed by Eupol- 
emus son of Johanan and Jason son of Eleazar (the fact that 
their names were Greek and their fathers’ Hebrew is notewor- 
thy), with the request for an alliance. The outcome of the mis- 
sion was less than Judah had hoped for, the Romans commit- 
ting themselves only to such obligations as were in their own 
interests. The letter dispatched by the senate to Demetrius, for- 
bidding him to act in a hostile manner against the Jews, failed 
to exercise any influence on him, for on receipt of the news 
of Nicanor’s defeat he dispatched a new army commanded by 
Bacchides. This time the Syrian forces were numerically so 
superior that most of Judah’s men left the field of battle and 
advised their leader to do likewise and to await a more favor- 
able opportunity. Despite this, Judah decided to try his fortune 
once more. His final battle was near Elasa (so far unidentified). 
The outcome was inevitable: Judah and those who remained 
faithful to him were killed. His body was taken by his broth- 
ers from the battlefield and buried in the family sepulcher in 
Modiin. Virtually all that is known about Judah Maccabee is 
contained in the Books of the Maccabees (in the Apocrypha) 
and in Josephus, largely dependent on this source. 


[Abraham Schalit] 


In the Arts 

As warrior hero and national liberator, Judah Maccabee has 
inspired many writers, and several artists and composers. In 
literature, however, he makes an unexpectedly late appear- 
ance, little of significance having been written before the 17 
century. William Houghton’s Judas Maccabaeus, performed 
in about 1601 but now lost, is thought to have been the first 
drama on the theme; however, the earliest surviving literary 
work is El Macabeo (Naples, 1638), a somewhat bombastic 
Castilian epic by the Portuguese Marrano author Miguel de 
*Silveyra. Two other 17" century works were La chevalerie de 
Judas Macabé by the French dramatist and tragedian Pierre 
du Ryer (c. 1600-1658) and the anonymous neo-Latin “melo- 
drama” Judas Machabaeus (Rome, 1695). Interest in the subject 
only revived in the 19" century, with Giuda Macabeo, ossia la 
morte di Nicanore... (1839), an Italian “azione sacra” on which 
Vallicella based an oratorio. One of the best-known literary 
works on the theme was Judas Maccabaeus (1872), a five-act 
verse tragedy by the U.S. poet Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
In verse rising at times to a Miltonic grandeur, Longfellow 
shows how Antiochus, bent on forcibly hellenizing the Jews, 
finds a compliant tool in the high priest Jason. Act 11 retells 
the tragic Apocryphal story of Hannah (“Mahala”) and her 
seven sons, the resolute Judah first appearing only in Act 111. 
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A Hebrew version of Longfellow’s play was published by J. 
Massel in 1900. Two later 19**-century interpretations of the 
story were Judas Makkabaeus, a novella by the German writer 
Josef Eduard Konrad Bischoff which appeared in Der Gefan- 
gene von Kuestrin (1885); and The Hammer (1890), a book 
by Alfred J. Church and Richmond Seeley. Several Jewish 
authors of the 20' century also turned to the subject. They 
include Jacob Benjamin Katznelson (1855-1930), who wrote 
the poem Alilot Gibbor ha-Yehudim Yehudah ha-Makkabi le- 
Veit ha-Hashmona’im (1922); the U.S. novelist Howard *Fast 
(My Glorious Brothers, 1948); the Yiddish writer Moses Schul- 
stein, who wrote the dramatic poem “Yehudah ha-Makkabi” 
(in A Layter tsu der Zun, 1954); and Jacob *Fichmann, whose 
“Yehudah ha-Makkabi” is one of the heroic tales included 
in Sippurim le-Mofet (1954). Many children’s plays have also 
been written on the theme by various Jewish authors. During 
World War 11 the Swiss-German writer Karl Boxler published 
his novel Judas Makkabaeus; ein Kleinvolk kaempft um Glaube 
und Heimat (1943), the subtitle of which suggests that Swiss 
democrats then drew a parallel between their own national 
hero, William Tell, and the leader of the Maccabean revolt 
against foreign tyranny. 

In art, during the Middle Ages, Judah Maccabee was re- 
garded as one of the heroes of the Old Testament. He figures 
in a tenth-century illuminated manuscript of the Libri Mac- 
cabaeorum (Leyden University Library); and the late medieval 
French artist Jean Fouquet painted an illustration of Judah tri- 
umphing over his enemies for his famous manuscript of Jo- 
sephus (Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris). A painting by Rubens 
of Judah Maccabee praying for the dead is of special interest. 
In 11 Maccabees 12:39-48 there is an account of an episode in 
which Judah’s troops found stolen idolatrous charms on the 
corpses of Jewish warriors slain on the battlefield. He therefore 
offered prayers and an expiatory sacrifice for these warriors 
who had died in a state of sin. During the Counter-Reforma- 
tion the passage was used by Catholics against Protestants in 
order to justify the doctrine of purgatory. Accordingly, Ru- 
bens painted the scene for the Chapel of the Dead in Tournai 
Cathedral. This painting is now in the Nantes Museum. In 
the 19"* century, Paul Gustave Doré executed an engraving of 
Judah Maccabee victoriously pursuing the shattered troops 
of the Syrian enemy. 

In music, almost all the compositions inspired by the 
Hasmonean revolt are primarily concerned with Judah. The 
first of distinction - and still the outstanding work - was Han- 
del’s oratorio Judas Maccabaeus, which had its premiere in 
London in 1747. This work, with libretto by Thomas Morrell, 
had been written for the celebrations following the Duke of 
Cumberland’s victory over the Scottish Jacobite rebels at the 
battle of Culloden (1746); and its heroic and martial spirit was 
set off, but in no way lessened, by the doleful and lyrical pas- 
sages of the composition. The oratorio’s most famous chorus is 
“See, the conquring hero comes.” Handel’s Judas Maccabaeus 
was often performed in Erez Israel, and the “conqu’ring hero” 
melody has become a Hanukkah song. 
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JUDAISM, the religion, philosophy, and way of life of the 
Jews. 


DEFINITION 


The term Judaism is first found among the Greek-speaking 
Jews of the first century c.z. Judaismes, see 11 Macc. 2:21; 8:1; 
14:38; Gal. 1:13-14). Its Hebrew equivalent, Yahadut, found 
only occasionally in medieval literature (e.g., Ibn Ezra to Deut. 
21:13), but used frequently in modern times, has parallels nei- 
ther in the Bible (but see Esth. 8:17, mityahadim, “became 
Jews”) nor in the rabbinic literature. (The term dat Yehudit, 
found in Ket. 7:6, means no more than the Jewish law, custom, 
or practice in a particular instance, e.g., that a married woman 
should not spin or have her head uncovered in the street.) 


The Term “Torah” 

The term generally used in the classical sources for the whole 
body of Jewish teaching is *Torah, “doctrine,” “teaching.” 
Thus the Talmud (Shab. 31a) tells the story of a heathen who 
wished to be converted to the Jewish faith but only on the un- 
derstanding that he would be taught the whole of the Torah 
while standing on one leg. Hillel accepted him and, in re- 
sponse to his request, replied: “That which is hateful unto 
thee do not do unto thy neighbor. This is the whole of the 
Torah. The rest is commentary. Go and study.” Presumably if 
the Greek-speaking Jews had told the story they would have 
made the prospective convert demand to be taught Judaism 
while standing on one leg. 


Modern Distinctions Between “Judaism” and “Torah” 

In modern usage the terms “Judaism” and “Torah” are virtu- 
ally interchangeable, but the former has on the whole a more 
humanistic nuance while “Torah” calls attention to the divine, 
revelatory aspects. The term “secular Judaism” - used to de- 
scribe the philosophy of Jews who accept specific Jewish values 
but who reject the Jewish religion — is not, therefore, self-con- 
tradictory as the term “secular Torah” would be. (In modern 
Hebrew, however, the word torah is also used for “doctrine” 
or “theory” (e.g., “the Marxist theory”), and in this sense it 
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would also be logically possible to speak of a secular torah. 
In English transliteration the two meanings might be distin- 
guished by using a capital T for the one and a small t for the 
other, but this is not possible in Hebrew which knows of no 
distinction between small and capital letters.) 

A further difference in nuance, stemming from the first, 
is that “Torah” refers to the eternal, static elements in Jewish 
life and thought while “Judaism” refers to the more creative, 
dynamic elements as manifested in the varied civilizations and 
cultures of the Jews at the different stages of their history, such 
as Hellenistic Judaism, rabbinic Judaism, medieval Judaism, 
and, from the 196 century, Orthodox, Conservative, and Re- 
form Judaism. (The term Yidishkeyt is the Yiddish equivalent 
of “Judaism” but has a less universalistic connotation and re- 
fers more specifically to the folk elements of the faith.) 

It is usually considered to be anachronistic to refer to the 
biblical religion (the “religion of Israel”) as “Judaism,” both 
because there were no Jews (i.e., “those belonging to the tribe 
of Judah’) in the formative period of the Bible, and because 
there are distinctive features which mark off later Judaism 
from the earlier forms, ideas, and worship. For all that, most 
Jews would recognize sufficient continuity to reject as unwar- 
ranted the description of Judaism as a completely different re- 
ligion from the biblical. 


THE ESSENCE OF JUDAISM 


The Hebrew writer *Ahad Ha-Am (AI Parashat Derakhim, 
4 (Berlin ed. 1924), 42) observed that if Hillel’s convert (see 
above) had come to him demanding to be taught the whole 
of the Torah while standing on one leg, he would have re- 
plied: ““Thou shalt not make unto thee a graven image, nor 
any manner of likeness’ (Ex. 20:4). This is the whole of the 
Torah. The rest is commentary,’ i.e., that the essence of Juda- 
ism consists in the elevation of the ideal above all material or 
physical forms or conceptions. 

Ahad Ha-Am’s was only one of the latest attempts at dis- 
covering the essence of Judaism, its main idea or ideas, its par- 
ticular viewpoint, wherein it differs from other religions and 
philosophies. This is an extremely difficult - some would say 
impossible - task, since the differing civilizations, Egyptian, 
Canaanite, Babylonian, Persian, Greek, Roman, Christian, 
Muslim, with which Jews came into contact, have made their 
influence felt on Jews and through them on Judaism itself. It 
is precarious to think of Judaism in monolithic terms. Devel- 
oped and adapted to changing circumstances throughout its 
long history, it naturally contains varying emphases as well as 
outright contradictions. Belief in the transmigration of souls, 
for example, was strongly upheld by some Jewish teachers and 
vehemently rejected by others. Yet the quest has rarely ceased 
for certain distinctive viewpoints which make Judaism what 
it is. Some of these must here be mentioned. 


Talmudic Attempts to State Essence 
Ina talmudic passage (Mak. 23b-24a) it is said that God gave 
to Moses 613 precepts, but that later seers and prophets re- 
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duced these to certain basic principles: David to eleven (Ps. 
15); Isaiah to six (Isa. 33:15-16); Micah to three (Micah 6:8); 
Isaiah, again, to two (Isa. 56:1); and, finally, Habakkuk to one: 
“The righteous shall live by his faith” (Hab. 2:4). This would 
make trust in God Judaism's guiding principle. 

In another passage the second-century rabbis ruled at 
the council of Lydda that, although the other precepts of the 
Torah can be set aside in order to save life, martyrdom is de- 
manded when life can only be saved by committing murder, 
by worshiping idols, or by offending against the laws govern- 
ing forbiddden sexual relations (e.g., those against adultery 
and incest). The historian Heinrich Graetz (in Jar, 1 (1889), 
4-13) deduces from this ruling that there are two elements 
in the essence of Judaism: the ethical and the religious. The 
ethical includes in its positive side, love of mankind, benevo- 
lence, humility, justice, holiness in thought and deed, and in 
its negative aspects, care against unchastity, subdual of self- 
ishness and the beast in man. The religious element includes 
the prohibition of worshiping a transient being as God and 
insists that all idolatry is vain and must be rejected entirely. 
The positive side is to regard the highest Being as one and 
unique, to worship it as the Godhead and as the essence of all 
ethical perfections. 


Maimonides’ 13 Principles 

In the 12" century, *Maimonides (commentary to the Mishnah, 
on Sanh., ch. Helek (10)) drew up 13 principles of the Jewish 
faith. These are: 

(1) Belief in the existence of God; 

(2) Belief in God’s unity; 

(3) Belief that God is incorporeal; 

(4) Belief that God is eternal; 

(5) Belief that God alone is to be worshiped; 

(6) Belief in prophecy; 

(7) Belief that Moses is the greatest of the prophets; 

(8) Belief that the Torah is divine; 

(9) Belief that the Torah in unchanging; 

(10) Belief that God knows the thoughts and deeds of 
men; 

(11) Belief that God rewards the righteous and punishes 
the wicked; 

(12) Belief in the coming of the *Messiah; 

(13) Belief in the *resurrection of the dead. 

A close examination of Maimonides’ thought reveals that 
his principles are far more in the nature of direct response to 
the particular challenges that Judaism had to face in his day 
than conclusions arrived at by abstract investigation into the 
main ideas of Judaism. The third principle, for instance, is 
clearly directed against cruder notions of deity which were 
popular among some talmudists in Maimonides’ day. (Maimo- 
nides’ contemporary critic, Abraham b. David of Posquieres, 
while believing with Maimonides that God is incorporeal, re- 
fuses to treat a belief in God’s corporeality as heretical since, 
he says, many great and good Jews do entertain such a no- 
tion because they are misled by a literal understanding of the 
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anthropomorphic passages in Scripture and the rabbinic lit- 
erature; see Maim. Yad, Teshuvah, 3:7). The seventh principle 
seems to be aimed against the Christian claims for Jesus and 
the Muslim claims for Muhammad. The ninth principle simi- 
larly serves as a rejection of the Christian and Muslim claim 
that Judaism had been superseded (see S. Schechter, Studies 
in Judaism, 1 (1896), 147-81). 


Reactions to Maimonides 

Joseph *Albo (Sefer ha-Ikkarim, 1:26) reduces Maimonides’ 
principles to three basic ones — (1) Belief in God; (2) Belief 
that the Torah is divine; (3) Belief in reward and punish- 
ment — while Isaac *Arama (Akedat Yizhak, Gate 55) reduces 
them to (1) Beliefin creatio ex nihilo; (2) Belief that the Torah 
is divine; (3) Belief in the hereafter. On the other hand Isaac 
*Abrabanel (Rosh Amanah, 23) is out of sympathy with the 
whole enterprise of trying to discover the basic principles of 
Judaism, in that it implies that some parts of the Torah are 
less significant than others. Similarly, the 16"*-century teacher 
*David b. Solomon ibn Abi Zimra writes: “I do not agree that 
it is right to make any part of the perfect Torah into a ‘prin- 
ciple’ since the whole Torah is a principle from the mouth of 
the Almighty. Our sages say that whoever states that the whole 
of the Torah is from heaven with the exception of one verse is 
a heretic. Consequently, each precept is a principle and a ba- 
sic idea. Even a light precept has a secret reason beyond our 
understanding. How, then, dare we suggest that this is ines- 
sential and that fundamental?” (Radbaz, Resp. no. 344; see 
also *Articles of Faith). 


Modern Trends 

In modern times two new factors have been operative in the 
search for the essence of Judaism, one making the task more 
difficult, the other more urgent. The first is the rise of the Wis- 
senschaft des Judentums movement in the 19" century. This 
had as its aim the objective historical investigation into the 
sources and history of Judaism. Its practitioners succeeded 
in demonstrating the complexity of Jewish thought and the 
fact that it developed in response to outside stimuli, so that 
there could no longer be any question of seeing Judaism as 
a self-contained unchanging entity consistent in all its parts. 
The second new factor was the emancipation of the Jew and 
his emergence into Western society, calling for a fresh adap- 
tation of Judaism so as to make it viable and relevant in the 
new situation. The historical movement had demonstrated the 
developing nature of Judaism and seemed, therefore, to offer 
encouragement to those thinkers who wished to develop the 
faith further in accord with the new ideals and challenges. Yet 
this very demonstration made it far more difficult to detect 
that which is permanent in Judaism when so much is seen to 
be fluid and subject to change. Among modern thinkers, Leo 
*Baeck was so convinced that the quest was not futile that his 
book carries the revealing title, The Essence of Judaism (19487). 
Acknowledging the rich variety of forms and differing phe- 
nomena in Judaism's history, Baeck still feels able to declare: 
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“The essence is characterized by what has been gained and 
preserved. And such constancy, such essence, Judaism pos- 
sesses despite its many varieties and the shifting phases of 
its long career. In virtue of that essence they all have some- 
thing in common, a unity of thought and feeling, and an in- 
ward bond.” 


The Concept of “Normative Judaism” 
Jewish thinkers who hold that an essence of Judaism can be 
perceived tend to speak of “normative Judaism,” with the im- 
plication that at the heart of the Jewish faith there is a hard, 
imperishable core, to be externally preserved, together with 
numerous peripheral ideas, expressed, to be sure, by great 
Jewish thinkers in different ages but not really essential to the 
faith, which could be dismissed if necessary as deviations. 
Unfortunately for this line of thinking, no criteria are 
available for distinguishing the essential from the ephemeral, 
so that a strong element of subjectivity is present in this whole 
approach. Almost invariably the process ends in a particular 
thinker’s embracing ideas he holds to be true and valuable, 
discovering these reflected in the tradition and hence belong- 
ing to the “normative,” while rejecting ideas he holds to be 
harmful or valueless as peripheral to Judaism, even though 
they are found in the tradition. Nor is the statistical approach 
helpful. An idea occurring very frequently in the traditional 
sources may be rejected by some thinkers on the grounds that 
it is untrue or irrelevant, while one hardly mentioned in the 
sources may assume fresh significance in a new situation, to 
say nothing of the difficulties in deciding which sources are to 
be considered the more authoritative. The absurdities which 
can result from the “normative Judaism” approach can be seen 
when, for example, contemporary thinkers with a dislike for 
asceticism, who wish at the same time to speak in the name of 
Judaism, virtually read out of the faith ascetics such as *Bahya 
ibn Paquda and Moses Hayyim *Luzzatto (see, for instance, 
Abba Hillel Silver, Where Judaism Differed (1957), 182-223). 


Recognition of Constant Ideas 

However, if due caution is exercised and no exaggerated are 
claims made, the idea of a normative Judaism is not without 
value in that it calls attention to the undeniable fact that for 
all the variety of moods in Judaism’s history there does emerge 
among the faithful a kind of consensus on the main issues. 
It has always been recognized, for instance, after the rise of 
Christianity and Islam, that these two religions are incompat- 
ible with Judaism and that no Jew can consistently embrace 
them while remaining an adherent of Judaism. The same ap- 
plies to the Far Eastern religions. This, of course, is very differ- 
ent from affirming that there are no points of contact between 
Judaism and other faiths, or no common concerns. Nor has the 
idea of a Judaism divorced from the peoplehood of Israel ever 
made much headway, even in circles in which the doctrine of 
Israel’s chosenness is a source of embarrassment. Nor does 
Jewish history know of a Torah-less Judaism, even though the 
interpretations of what is meant by Torah differ widely. The 
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most important work of Jewish mysticism, the Zohar, speaks 
of three grades or stages bound one to the other - God, the 
Torah, and Israel (Zohar, Lev. 73a—b). Historically considered, 
it is true that Judaism is an amalgam of three ideas — belief in 
God, God’s revelation of the Torah to Israel, and Israel as the 
people which lives by the Torah in obedience to God. The in- 
terpretation of these ideas has varied from age to age, but the 
ideas themselves have remained constant. 


The Development of Judaism 

THE BIBLICAL PERIOD. Any account of the development 
of Judaism must begin with the Bible as the record of those 
ideas, practices, and institutions which became prominent in 
the faith. With regard to the biblical record, as with regard to 
Judaism itself, the monolithic view has yielded among modern 
scholars to that of development and change, so that it is unsat- 
isfactory to speak of the faith of the Bible, as if the Bible were a 
unit rather than a collection of books produced over a period 
of many hundreds of years and stemming from diverse circles 
with divergent views. The opinions of biblical criticism are 
frequently at variance with the traditional viewpoint on such 
questions as to whether the biblical accounts of the lives of the 
patriarchs are factually accurate, or whether all the legislation 
attributed to Moses really goes back to the great lawgiver or 
was fathered by him. Nevertheless, it is possible to trace cer- 
tain key ideas, which eventually assumed importance in the 
Bible and which were influential in shaping Judaism. 


MONOTHEISM. ‘The usual description of the biblical faith is 
ethical *monotheism. Whether, as a minority of scholars sug- 
gest (e.g. Y. Kaufmann), monotheism erupted spontaneously 
among the people in ancient Israel or whether, as the major- 
ity would have it, there can be traced a gradual progress from 
polytheism through henotheism to complete monotheism (see 
the survey and critique by H.H. Rowley, From Moses to Qum- 
ran (1963), 35-63), the doctrine that there is one God, Lord 
of the universe, is clearly taught in a large number of biblical 
passages (e.g., Gen. 1:1-2:3; 5:1-2; 6:1-73 9:1-8; 11:1-9; 14:18-22; 
Ex. 19:5; 20:1-14; Deut. 4:15-19; 5:6-8; 10:14; 32:8; I Kings 8:27; 
Isa. 2:1-4; 11; 45:5-8; 66:1-2; Jer. 32:17-19; Amos 5:8; Jonah 1:9; 
Micah 1:2; Hab. 3:3; Zech. 8:20-23; 14:9; Mal. 1:11; Ps. 8:2-4; 
33:8-11; 47:6-9; 67:2-5; 86:9; 90:1-4; 96:5; 104; 113:4—-6; 115:16; 
136; 139:7-18; 145; 148; Job 38; 39; 40). What later became Is- 
rael’s declaration of faith - the *Shema - is found in Deuter- 
onomy 6:4: “Hear, O Israel: The Lord our God, the Lord is 
one.’ The probable meaning of ead (“one”) in this verse is 
not only “not many” but also “unique.” God is transcendent 
and different from all His creatures (S.R. Driver, tcc, Deuter- 
onomy (18967) 89-91). From the critical standpoint these pas- 
sages are comparatively late, but they are present in the Bible 
and were consequently adopted by Judaism. 





CHARACTERISTICS OF THE ONE GOD. This one God is holy 
(Lev. 19:2; Isa. 6:3) and demands holiness (Ex. 22:30; Lev. 19:2), 
righteousness, and justice from His people (Gen. 18:19; Ex. 
23:2; Deut. 16:18-20) and from all mankind (Gen. 6:13; Amos 
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1; 2:1-3). He has compassion over all His creatures (Ps. 145:9), 
and man can respond to His love in love and fear of Him 
(Deut. 6:5; 10:20). This God, Lord of all the earth, has chosen 
the people of Israel, the descendants of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, to serve as a “nation of priests” (Ex. 19:6) and to assist 
in the fulfillment of His purposes (Isa. 43:10; Zech. 8:23). It 
is incorrect to see the biblical idea of Israel’s choice in terms 
of the relationship between the god of a tribe and the tribe: 
a tribal god cannot choose; his destiny is bound up with that 
of his people. When the tribe is vanquished he, too, suffers 
defeat. In the biblical record it is the God of all the earth who 
chooses Israel (Heinemann, in Sinai, 16 (1944/45), 17-30). 
God has given Israel the holy land as its place of abode (Gen. 
28:13; 50:24; Ex. 6:8; Deut. 26:15). The special place in which 
God is to be worshiped by the sacrifices is the *Temple (Deut. 
12:11-14; I Kings 8). 


CEREMONIAL AND ETHICAL LAWS. Prominent among the 
ceremonial laws are the observance of the *Sabbath (Ex. 
20:8-11; 31:12-17; Lev. 25:1ff.; Deut. 5:12-15), the *New Moon 
feast (Num. 28:11-15; Amos 8:5; Hos. 2:13; Isa. 1:14; 11 Kings 
4:23), and the celebration of the festivals of *Passover (Ex. 
12:14-20; 23:15; Lev. 23:5-8; Deut. 16:1-8), *Shavuot (Ex. 23:16; 
Lev. 23:15-21), and *Sukkot (Ex. 23:16; Lev. 23:33-43). Males 
were to be circumcised (see *Circumcision) as a sign of the 
covenant made with Abraham (Gen. 17:9-27; 34:13-15; Josh. 
5:2-8). The *dietary laws (Lev. 11:1-23; Deut. 14:3-21) were 
to be observed, as well as laws governing dress (Deut. 22:11; 
Num. 15:37:41; Lev. 19:27) and agriculture (Lev. 19:9-10; 23:22; 
Num. 18:8-32). Numerous are the laws governing human re- 
lationships and social justice (Ex. 21; 22; 23:1-9; Lev. 19; Deut. 
22; 23; 24; 25). 


SPIRITUAL LEADERS. ‘The spiritual leaders of the people were 
of different kinds: the *priest (kohen) who served in the Tem- 
ple and was the custodian of the law (Lev. 21; 22:1-25; Deut. 
17:8-13); the prophet (navi) who brought a particular message 
from God to the people (Deut. 18:18; 1 Sam. 9:9); and the sage 
(hakham), the teacher of worldly wisdom and good conduct 
(Jer. 9:22; Eccles. 7:4-5). 


MESSIANIC BELIEFS. ‘The belief became more and more pro- 
nounced that a day would eventually dawn when God's king- 
dom would be established over all the earth and war would 
be banished (Isa. 2:1—4; 11:1-10; Micah 4:1-4; Zech. 14:9). Af- 
ter the destruction of the Temple and the exile of the people 
to Babylon, this hope became associated with that of national 
restoration under a Davidic ruler, later called the *Messiah, 
and the resurrection of the dead (Dan. 12:2). 


UNIVERSALISM AND PARTICULARISM. Israel, it was taught, 
had been chosen to be a light unto the nations (Isa. 42:6; 
49:6) and to be God’s special treasure (Ex. 19:5). But both 
universalism and particularism are found in the Bible, with 
all the tensions inseparable from belief in God as Father 
and King of all men and belief in His special concern with 
Israel. This people were to lead lives of absolute faithfulness 
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to God. The greatest sin they could, and did, commit was 
idolatry. 

There are many prayers in the Bible but these are private 
and individualistic. Communal prayer was a later develop- 
ment (see *Prayer). 


The Pre-Rabbinic Age 

The period after the return from Babylon is shrouded in ob- 
scurity, but some of the main lines of development can be 
traced. Not later than the fifth century B.c.£. the Pentateuch 
had become the Torah, sacred Scripture, with the prophetic 
books and the books of the Hagiographa being added later on 
as holy writ. The process of canonization of the biblical books, 
other than the Pentateuch, was a lengthy one, the full accep- 
tance of all 24 books which constitute the Hebrew Bible, taking 
place as late as the second century c.£. (see *Bible: Canon). 


THE RISE OF ORAL TRADITION. The concept of Torah was, 
of course, known in the earlier biblical period, but there it 
referred to groups of laws taught by the priests (Lev. 6:2, 7; 
7:11, 373 13:59; 14:2; 15:32; Num. 5:29-30; 6:13, 21) or to general 
“teaching” or “doctrine” (Isa. 2:3). In this period, for the first 
time, the new idea of the Torah (i.e., the Pentateuch) as a sa- 
cred text came to the fore. The regular reading of the Torah in 
assembly began at this period. Out of these assemblies the syn- 
agogue and the whole system of public worship evolved. The 
reading of the Torah was accompanied by its exposition and 
its application to new situations (see Reading of the *Torah). It 
is commonly assumed that the notion of an Oral Law, as dis- 
tinct from the Written Law, was the invention of the *Phari- 
sees in their determination to make Judaism viable by freeing 
it from the bonds of a text written down in former ages. It is 
said, further, that the *Sadducees rejected the whole notion of 
an Oral Law. While it is undoubtedly true that the full devel- 
opment of the Oral Law idea was the work of the Pharisees, 
the issue must not be oversimplified. The Sadducees, too, must 
have had some traditions of Torah interpretation, if only be- 
cause the literal reading of the Torah text cries out for further 
amplification. Buying and selling, for instance, are referred to 
in the Torah, but no indications are given there as to how the 
transfer of property is to be effected. There are references in 
the Torah to keeping the Sabbath, but hardly any indication 
of what is involved in Sabbath work (see *Sabbath). 


PERSIAN AND GREEK INFLUENCES. ‘The two civilizations 
with which the Jews came into contact at this period, first the 
Persian then the Greek, made their influence felt on Jewish 
beliefs. Under Babylonian and Persian influence there came 
into Jewish life and thought the notion of angels as identi- 
fiable, sentient, but not necessarily corporeal beings, each 
with his own name: Michael, Gabriel, Raphael and so forth 
(see *Angels and Angelology). The personification of the evil 
in the universe as Satan probably owes much to Persia, as do 
the beliefs in demons and the resurrection of the dead. It was 
probably under Greek influence that the doctrine of the im- 
mortality of the soul came into Judaism. The doctrine of the 
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resurrection also established itself, possibly at the time of the 
*Hasmoneans when young men were dying for their religion, 
so that the older solutions to the problem of suffering, in terms 
of worldly recompense, became increasingly untenable. There 
are no doubt indications of this belief in the earlier period, 
but it had not at that time obtained a complete foothold in the 
faith. Basically, the two beliefs of resurrection and the soul's 
*immortality are contradictory. The one refers to a collective 
resurrection at the end of days, i.e., that the dead sleeping in 
the earth will arise from the grave, while the other refers to the 
state of the soul after the death of the body. When both ideas 
became incorporated into Judaism it was held that, when the 
individual died, his soul still lived on in another realm (this 
gave rise to all the beliefs regarding heaven and hell), while his 
body lay in the grave to await the physical resurrection of all 
the dead here on earth (see also *Garden of Eden, and *Neth- 
erworld). However, the pronounced this-wordly emphasis of 
the early biblical period was not abandoned completely. This 
life was still held to be good in itself as a gift from God. But 
the thought took shape that, in addition, this life was a kind 
of school, a time of preparation for eternal life. 


ESCHATOLOGICAL ELEMENTS. Toward the end of the Sec- 
ond Temple period, when ominous clouds of complete na- 
tional catastrophe began to gather, the eschatological note was 
sounded particularly loudly. Speculations were rife regarding 
the end of days and hope for a new era to be ushered in by di- 
rect divine intervention. The doctrine of the Messiah and the 
messianic age, heralded by the prophets, was seen as a hope 
shortly to be realized. Some groups of Jews fled into the des- 
ert, there to await the coming of the Messiah, as is evidenced 
by the sect of *Qumran (held by most scholars to be identi- 
cal with the *Essenes). 


CHALLENGES FROM OTHER RELIGIONS. From the time of 
Judaism's contact with Zoroastrianism, faith in the unity of 
God had to be defended against dualistic theories that there 
were two gods, one of light and goodness, the other of dark- 
ness and evil. With the rise of Christianity the challenge came 
from the doctrines of the incarnation and the trinity. These 
challenges took the place of the polytheism and idolatry of the 
earlier biblical period, though, of course, idolatry continued 
to exist in the form of the Greek and Roman gods, and made 
polemics and legislation against avodah zarah (“strange wor- 
ship”) all but academic. 


The Rabbinic Period 

Rabbinic Judaism, the heir to all these tendencies, emerged 
at the beginning of the present era and lasted until the year 
500, but many of the ideas put forward by the great rabbis 
had their origin in an earlier age. In the rabbinic literature 
there is a fairly consistent treatment of the three ideas of God, 
Torah, and Israel, with much debate among the rabbis on this 
or that detail. 


PARTICULARISTIC TENDENCIES. With regard to the doc- 
trine of Jewish peoplehood, the greater the degradation and 
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the more intense the feelings of national rejection, the stron- 
ger became the need for national consolation and the assur- 
ance that God still cared. All the poignancy of Israel's hope 
against hope is expressed in the typically rabbinic, imaginary 
dialogue between God and Israel, in which Israel complains 
that she has been forgotten by God, and God replies “My 
daughter, 12 constellations have I created in the firmament, 
and for each constellation I have created 30 hosts, and for 
each host I have created 30 legions, and for each legion I have 
created 30 cohorts, and for each cohort I have created 30 ma- 
niples, and for each maniple I have created 30 camps, and to 
each camp I have attached 365 thousands of myriads of stars, 
corresponding to the days of the solar year, and all of them 
I have created only for thy sake, and thou sayest that I have 
forgotten thee” (Ber. 32b). It can hardly be accidental that the 
groupings are taken from the divisions of the Roman army. 
The universalistic tendencies in Judaism are apt to become 
obscured by the particular in this period. Nevertheless, con- 
version to Judaism is possible. The biblical ger (“sojourner”) 
had long been interpreted to mean a *proselyte to the Jewish 
faith, and the equal rights demanded in the Bible for the ger 
are applied. “Our rabbis taught: If at the present time a man 
wishes to become a convert, he is to be addressed as follows: 
‘What reason have you for wishing to become a convert; do 
you not know that Israel at the present time is persecuted and 
oppressed, despised, harassed, and overcome by afflictions?’ If 
he replies ‘I know and yet am unworthy; he is accepted forth- 
with and is given instruction in some of the minor and some 
of the major commandments” (Yev. 47a). 


DOMINANT VALUE OF TORAH STUDY. The study of the 
Torah is now the supreme religious duty, the closest approach 
to God, the Pharisaic form of the beatific vision (R. Travers 
Herford, The Ethics of the Talmud, Sayings of the Fathers (1962), 
15). Typical is the saying in the Mishnah (Pe’ah 1:1): “These are 
the things whose fruits a man enjoys in this world while the 
capital is laid up for him in the world to come: honoring fa- 
ther and mother, deeds of lovingkindness, making peace be- 
tween a man and his fellow; but the study of the Torah is equal 
to them all.” When a rabbi took an unduly long time over his 
prayers it was not considered incongruous for his colleague 
to rebuke him: “They neglect eternal life [Torah study] and 
engage in temporal existence [prayer]” (Shab. 10a). Only such 
devotion to Torah study can explain the remarkable ruling in 
the Mishnah (BM 2:11): “If a man is called upon to seek the 
lost property of his father and that of his teacher, his teacher's 
comes first - for his father only brought him into this world 
but his teacher, that taught him wisdom, brings him into the 
world to come; but if his father was also a sage, his father’s 
comes first. If his father and his teacher each bore a burden, 
he must first relieve his teacher and afterward his father. If his 
father and his teacher were taken captive, he must first ransom 
his teacher and afterward his father; but ifhis father was also a 
sage he must first ransom his father and afterward ransom his 
teacher.” The reference to wisdom in this passage comes at the 
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end ofa long process in which wisdom no longer means, as it 
does in the Bible, worldly knowledge and practical philosophy 
but the wisdom of the Torah. Moreover, Torah is no longer the 
province of the priest but the heritage of all the people. 


ANTHROPOMORPHISM. Anthropomorphic descriptions of 
God abound in the rabbinic literature but, when excessively 
bold, are generally qualified by the term kivyakhol (“as it 
were”). The two most popular names for God in this literature 
are Ribbono shel olam (“Lord of the universe’), used in direct 
speech, and ha-Kadosh barukh Hu (“the Holy One, blessed be 
He”), used in indirect speech. 


THIS WORLD AND THE WORLD TO COME. ‘The idea of this 
life as a preparation for eternal bliss in the hereafter looms very 
large in rabbinic thinking, yet the value of this life as good in 
itself is not overshadowed. The second-century teacher, R. 
Jacob, said: “Better is one hour of repentance and good deeds 
in this world than the whole life of the world to come; but bet- 
ter is one hour of bliss in the world to come than the whole life 
of this world” (Avot 4:17). The same teacher said (Avot 4:16): 
“This world is like a vestibule before the world to come: pre- 
pare thyself in the vestibule that thou mayest enter the ban- 
queting hall.” In the same vein is the saying that this world is 
like the eve of Sabbath and the world to come like the Sabbath. 
Only one who prepares adequately on the eve of the Sabbath 
can enjoy the delights of the Sabbath (Av. Zar. 3a). Bliss in the 
hereafter is not limited to Jews. The view of R. Joshua, against 
that of R. Eliezer, was adopted that the righteous of all nations 
have a share in the world to come (Tosef., Sanh. 13:2). 


The Middle Ages 

During the Middle Ages Judaism was confronted with the 
challenge of Greek philosophy in its Arabic garb. The Jews 
mainly affected were those of Spain and Islamic lands. The 
French and German Jews were more remote from the new 
trends, and their work is chiefly a continuation of the rab- 
binic modes of thinking. The impact of Greek thought de- 
manded both a more systematic presentation of the truths of 
the faith and a fresh consideration of what these were in the 
light of the new ideas. A good deal of the conflict was in the 
realm of particularism. There is definite hostility in much of 
Greek thought to the notion of truths capable of being per- 
ceived only by a special group. Truth is universal and for all 
men. There is a marked tendency in medieval Jewish thought 
to play down Jewish particularism. This is not to say that Ju- 
daism was held to be only relatively true, but that the doc- 
trine of Israel’s chosenness had become especially difficult 
to comprehend philosophically. The greatest thinker of this 
period, Maimonides, hardly touches on the question of the 
chosen people and, significantly enough, does not number 
the doctrine among his principles of the faith. For most of 
the thinkers of this age a burning problem was the relation- 
ship between reason and revelation. What need is there for a 
special revelation of the truth if truth is universal and can be 
attained by man’s unaided reason? 
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In rabbinic times, wisdom is synonymous with Torah. 
The tendency in medieval thought is to give wisdom its head 
but to incorporate this, too, under the heading of Torah. Greek 
physics and metaphysics thus not only become legitimate 
fields of study for the Jew but part of the Torah (Maim. Yad, 
Yesodei ha-Torah, 2:5). 


LAW CODES AND BIBLICAL EXEGESIS. The great codes of 
Jewish law were compiled in this period, partly in response 
to the new demand for great systemization, partly because the 
laws were scattered through the voluminous talmudic litera- 
ture and required to be brought together, so that the posekim 
could easily find the sources of their decisions. A further aim 
was to render decisions in cases of doubt. 

In addition to the incorporation of secular learning into 
Torah, the scope of Torah studies proper was widened con- 
siderably. The *Karaites were responsible for a new flowering 
of biblical scholarship. The *Kabbalah was born, its devotees 
engaging in theosophical reflection on the biblical texts. Ac- 
cording to the Kabbalah every detail of the precepts mirrored 
the supernal mysteries, and the performance of the precepts 
consequently had the power of influencing the higher worlds. 
In the writings of the later kabbalists, Judaism becomes a 
mystery religion, its magical powers known only to the mys- 
tical adepts. 


THEOLOGICAL SPECULATIONS. Under the impact of Greek 
thought the emphasis in medieval Jewish thinking among the 
philosophers is on the impersonal aspects of the Deity. Not 
only is anthropomorphism rejected but the whole question of 
the divine attributes - of what can and cannot be said about 
God - receives the closest scrutiny. Bahya ibn Paquda (Duties 
of the Heart, Shaar ha-Yihud, 10) and Maimonides (Guide, 
1:31-60) allow only negative attributes to be used of the Deity; 
to say that God is wise is to say no more than that He is not 
ignorant. It is not to say anything about the reality of the di- 
vine nature in itself which must always remain utterly incom- 
prehensible. In reaction to the philosophers’ depersonalization 
of the Deity, the kabbalists, evidently under Gnostic influence, 
developed the doctrine of the Sefirot, the ten divine emanations 
by which the world is governed, though among the kabbalists, 
too, in the doctrine of Ein Sof (“the Limitless”), God as He is 
in Himself - the Neoplatonic idea of deus absconditus — is pre- 
served. Indeed, from one point of view, the Kabbalah is more 
radical than the philosophers in that it negates all language 
from Ein Sof. The utterly impersonal ground is not mentioned 
in the Bible. Of it nothing can be said at all. No name can be 
given it except the negative one of “Nothing” (because of it, 
nothing can be postulated). By thus affirming both the imper- 
sonal ground and the dynamic life of the Sefirot, the kabbalists 
endeavor to satisfy the philosophical mind while catering to the 
popular need for the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 


The Period of Transition 
The 18 century was a period of great ferment in Jewish life, 
the old world dying, the new not yet coming to birth. The pio- 
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neer Jewish historian *Zunz correctly sees the Jewish Middle 
Ages as lasting until the end of this century. The repercussions 
following on the adventures of the pseudo-messiah *Shabbetai 
Zevi caused Jewish leaders to retreat into the past. There was 
a fear of new tendencies in Jewish thought and a pronounced 
suspicion of mystical fervor. Yet revivalist tendencies were in 
the air, and not only among Jews. The century which saw the 
phenomenal successes of a Wesley in England, and move- 
ments addicted to what Father Ronald Knox calls “enthusiasm” 
in America and the European continent, also witnessed the 
rise of *Hasidism. The three towering Jewish figures of this age 
each represented a prominent trend important at the time and 
influential for the future. R. *Elijah b. Solomon, the Gaon of 
Vilna (1720-97), “the last great theologian of classical Rabbin- 
ism” (L. Ginzberg, Students, Scholars and Saints (1928), 125), 
spent his days and nights shut up in his study with drawn shut- 
ters and setting standards of utter devotion to Torah study in 
the classical sense as man’s noblest pursuit. In the 16" century, 
Poland had become a home of Torah. The complete devotion 
there to talmudic studies on the part of so many was unparal- 
leled. The Gaon was an outstanding but not untypical product 
of this type of hermit-like dedication. The old teaching (Avot 
6:4), “This is the way of the Torah. Thou shalt eat bread with 
salt and thou shalt drink water by measure, and on the ground 
shalt thou sleep and thou shalt lead a life of suffering the while 
thou toilest in the Torah,” became, in large measure through 
the Gaon’s influence, the pattern for many thousands of tal- 
mudists in Russia, Poland, and Lithuania. 


HASIDISM. It is extremely difficult to disentangle fact from 
legend in studying the life and work of R. *Israel Baal Shem 
Tov (d. c. 1760), but Hasidism, the movement he founded - 
with its message that simple faith is superior to scholasticism 
untouched with fervor, that joy is to be invoked in God’s ser- 
vice, and that there are “holy sparks” in all things to be re- 
deemed by a life of sanctity - spread so rapidly, despite the 
most powerful opposition of established rabbinic authorities, 
that by the end of the 18" century it had won over to its side 
numerous Jewish communities in Galicia, the Ukraine, Po- 
land, and Belorussia. 


MENDELSSOHN AND THE ENLIGHTENMENT. Moses *Men- 
delssohn (1729-86) is rightly looked upon as the pioneer in 
bringing the Jewish people face to face with the modern world. 
Religious truth, taught Mendelssohn, was universal and could 
be attained by the exercise of the free human reason. No spe- 
cial revelation was required. The Torah, for Mendelssohn, 
is not revealed religion but revealed legislation. The eternal 
truths that there is a God, that He is good, and that man’s 
soul is immortal are revealed in all places and at all times. 
Mendelssohn, thus speaking as a child of the Enlightenment, 
succeeded in paving the way for those Jews — and they were 
many - who wished to eat of its fruits. But Mendelssohn was 
not able to explain adequately why a special revelation to Israel 
was necessary if the basic truths were attainable by all men. 
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What was the purpose of this special revealed legislation and, 
if it had value, why was this confined to a special group? He 
speaks of “a special favor” for “very special reasons,” but no- 
where states what these reasons were (M.A. Meyer, The Ori- 
gins of the Modern Jew (1967), 37). Moreover his advice to his 
fellow Jews to comply with the customs and civil constitutions 
of the countries in which they lived while, at the same time, 
being constant to the faith of their forefathers, was easier said 
than done. Nevertheless no modern Jew is immune from Men- 
delssohn’s influence, and, by the same token, opponents of any 
kind of modernism in the Jewish camp have laid all the ills of 
subsequent Jewish faithlessness at Mendelssohn's door. 

With the possible exception of the Oriental communities, 
every Jew in the post-emancipation era, insofar as he strove to 
remain Jewishly committed, was a disciple of the Gaon, or the 
Baal Shem Tov, or Mendelssohn, with many Jews disciples of 
more than one of these great figures at the same time. 


The Emancipation 

The entrance of the Jew into Western society at the beginning 
of the 19" century presented Judaism with a direct confronta- 
tion with modern thought, without the long period of prep- 
aration and adjustment that had been available to Christen- 
dom since the Renaissance. On the practical side there were 
the problems connected with the new social conditions. How, 
for example, were Jews to participate in life in a non-Jewish 
environment without surrendering their distinctiveness and 
the claims of their ancient past? How were they to avoid being 
dubbed antisocial or outlandish? How were they to earn a liv- 
ing if they refused to work on the Sabbath? How were they to 
mix freely with their neighbors and keep the dietary laws? On 
the intellectual plane fresh challenges were being presented to 
the ancient faith by the new scientific viewpoints, by modern 
philosophy, by art, music, and literature, cultivated indepen- 
dently of any dogmatic considerations, and later, by the his- 
torical investigations into the Bible and Jewish origins. It was 
in Germany that Judaism had to bear the brunt of the new 
thinking, though, as evidenced by the emergence of a Rus- 
sian *Haskalah movement, other Jewries were not unaffected 
by the revolutionary trends. 


THEOLOGICAL CHALLENGES. It is not surprising that athe- 
ism and agnosticism had their unprecedented appeal for some 
Jews, and Christianity in one form or another for others. But 
among the faithful, traditional theism remained the accepted 
philosophy of life until more recent years, when a number of 
Jewish thinkers began to explore the possibility of a radical 
reinterpretation of theism in naturalistic terms. The main ten- 
sions, however, in post-emancipation Judaism centered on the 
ideas of Torah and Israel rather than God. 


THE NATIONALISTIC QUESTION. With regard to Jewish 
peoplehood, the *Zionist movement at the end of the cen- 
tury posed in acute form a problem which had agitated Jewish 
minds from the beginning of the century — the role of nation- 
alism in Judaism. Were the Jews merely adherents of a com- 
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mon religion - as it was put, Germans, Frenchmen, English- 
men of the Mosaic persuasion — or were they a nation? Was 
Judaism dependent for its fullest realization on residence in 
the Holy Land, or was it desirable that Jews be dispersed in 
many lands to further there the “mission of Israel” in bringing 
God to mankind in the purest form of teaching? These ques- 
tions were being asked, and the replies varied considerably. 
The early Reformers deleted from the prayer book all refer- 
ences to national restoration. Exile was not seen as an evil to 
be redressed but as an essential step in the fulfillment of the 
divine purpose (see *Reform Judaism). The Reformers were 
not alone in their opposition to a nationalistic interpretation 
of Judaism. When political Zionism became a practical pol- 
icy for Jews, many of the Orthodox opposed it as a denial of 
Jewish messianism according to which, it was believed, the 
redemption would come through direct divine intervention, 
not at the hands of men. There were not lacking, however, re- 
ligious leaders who advocated a form of religious Zionism, 
claiming that, as in other spheres, the divine blessing follows 
on prior human effort. 

With the actual establishment of the State of Israel the 
older attitudes became academic. With the exception of the 
fringe groups of the *Neturei Karta (Orthodox) and the *Amer- 
ican Council for Judaism (Reform), the majority of Jews now 
accept the special role the new state has to play as a spiritual 
center (over and above the haven of refuge it provides), while 
generally acknowledging that to uncover the full implications 
of this concept requires a good deal of fresh thinking. Some 
Orthodox thinkers have taken refuge in the notion of the estab- 
lishment of the State of Israel as athalta di-ge'ullah (“the begin- 
ning of the redemption’), i.e., that while complete redemption 
is at the hands of God through the Messiah, the present life of 
the State still has messianic overtones and belongs in a realm 
far removed from the secular. Some see this as an unsuccessful 
attempt literally to have the best of both worlds. 


THE QUESTION OF HALAKHAH. The great divide between 
Orthodoxy and Reform was on the question of Jewish law 
(halakhah). According to the Orthodox position, the tradi- 
tional doctrine of Torah min ha-Shamayim (“the Torah is 
from Heaven’) means that both the Written and the Oral Laws 
were communicated by God to Moses and that, therefore, all 
the Pentateuchal laws, in their interpretation as found in the 
rabbinic literature, are binding upon Jews by divine fiat. The 
Sabbath, for instance, is to be kept in the manner set forth in 
detail in the Talmud; the dietary laws are to be observed in 
all their minutiae. On this view nothing in the law is trivial 
or unworthy or out-of-date, since every law is a direct com- 
mand of God for all time. Reform Judaism rejects the idea of 
a permanently binding religious law. In the Reform view, the 
moral law alone is eternally valid, together with those religious 
ceremonies which are still capable of inspiring contemporary 
Jews to appreciate the beauty, dignity, and supreme worth of 
a God-orientated life. A middle of the road position was ad- 
vocated by the followers of the historical school in Germany 
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and later by the *Conservative movement in the United States. 
In this view, Reform is in error in rejecting the halakhah, but 
Orthodoxy is also mistaken in wedding adherence to halakhah 
to a fundamentalism which recognizes no change or develop- 
ment in Jewish law. 


Contemporary Judaism 

There are a number of groupings in contemporary Orthodox 
Judaism. Reform has made little headway among Sephardi or 
Oriental Jews, and the majority of these, if religious, are at least 
Orthodox, with many of their own rites and customs. 


ORTHODOXY OF THE LITHUANIAN PATTERN. Among the 
Ashkenazim, possibly the most prominent Orthodox group 
is that represented by the yeshivot of the Lithuanian pattern 
and the rabbis educated in these institutions, most of them 
in Israel and the U.S. The main emphasis here is on Torah 
study, to the virtual exclusion of all else, and the carrying out 
of the detailed practical observances. In this group the stress 
is on intellectual comprehension, particularly of the difficult 
logic and reasoning of the Talmud, the most admired figure 
being the Jamdan, the man proficient in these studies. Reli- 
gious feeling and ethical content is provided by the *Musar 
movement, which succeeded in capturing the Lithuanian ye- 
shivot at the end of the last century. Secular learning is either 
entirely frowned upon or treated as necessary for earning a 
living, and little more. 


NEO-ORTHODOXY. Neo-Orthodoxy (not generally called by 
this name) has a far more positive attitude to secular learn- 
ing, with a particular fondness for the physical sciences. In 
this group are the followers of the Samson Raphael *Hirsch 
school, which aims at combining Torah (ie., strict adherence 
to halakhah) with derekh erez (“the way of the earth,” in this 
context, the values of Western civilization). In this group, too, 
are the majority of Orthodox synagogues in the U.S. (the rab- 
bis mainly alumni of *Yeshiva University) and Great Britain 
(the rabbis mainly alumni of *Jews College). 


HASIDISM. The Hasidim still owe their allegiance to vari- 
ous dynasties of rabbis. Hasidism is emotional and mystical. 
Most of the Hasidim wear a special garb, consisting of a girdle 
for prayer, a long black coat, and fur hat. Beards are gener- 
ally worn long and earlocks (peot) cultivated. Ritual immer- 
sion plays an important part in hasidic life. The best-known 
hasidic rabbis with large followings today are the Lubavitcher 
and the Satmarer in New York, and the Gerer, Viznitzer, and 
Belzer in Israel. Neo-Hasidism, as presented in the writings 
of Martin Buber, is not a movement but a mood of sympathy 
with some of the hasidic values as relevant to the spiritual pre- 
dicament of Western man. 

The two major world groupings of Orthodoxy, embracing 
members of all preceding groups, are the Zionist *Mizrachi 
movement and the more right-wing *Agudat Israel. 


CONSERVATIVE JUDAISM. This movement is especially strong 
in the U.S., with its teaching center at the *Jewish Theological 
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Seminary in New York. It is organized in the *United Syna- 
gogue of America and has sympathizers in other parts of the 
Jewish world. It has been said that, while contemporary Re- 
form stresses the God idea and contemporary Orthodoxy the 
idea of Torah, Conservative Judaism stresses that of Israel (i.e., 
Jewish peoplehood). This is too much of a generalization, but 
it is true that an important plank in the Conservative platform 
is the unity of the Jewish people amid its diversity. 


REFORM JUDAISM. This movement is strong in the US., 
with its teaching headquarters at the *Hebrew Union College 
in Cincinnati, but with followers in other parts of the Jew- 
ish world. Reform congregations are loosely organized in the 
World Union of Progressive Synagogues. (The term “Tradi- 
tional Judaism” is used, nowadays, to denote either Orthodox 
or Conservative Judaism. The term “Torah-true Judaism” is 
used by some of the Orthodox as a synonym for Orthodoxy 
in order to avoid the possible pejorative implications of the 
latter term as suggesting reaction or obscurantism. “Liberal 
Judaism” is the term used in Great Britain for the Reform po- 
sition, though there are in Great Britain both Liberal and Re- 
form congregations, with the Liberals more to the left.) 

There are very few Reform or Conservative congrega- 
tions in the State of Israel. Orthodoxy is the official religious 
position in Israel, with the majority of the rabbis belonging 
to the old school of talmudic jurists. Here and there in recent 
years a number of small groups have emerged with the aim 
of seeking a religiously orientated outlook, but one not nec- 
essarily Orthodox. 


THE INFLUENCE OF JUDAISM 


Judaism’s main influence on civilization has been in the 
sphere of religion. This influence has been especially felt by 
the daughter religions, Christianity and Islam. The institutions 
of church and mosque are direct descendants of the syna- 
gogue, with many of their forms of worship adapted from the 
mother faith. Words like amen and Hallelujah have become 
part of the religious vocabulary of a large portion of man- 
kind. The Church uses the Bible in its worship. The Sabbath, 
the Psalms, the prophetic readings, the weekly sermon, are, 
through Judaism, the common heritage of the Christian world. 
The language of the Bible has helped to mold the tongues of 
the Western world, so that the peoples of Great Britain and 
the U.S., France, Germany, Spain, and Italy, speak without 
incongruity in the idioms of ancient Judea. The prophetic vi- 
sion of a world at peace is still a potent force in human affairs 
despite the war-blackened pages of human history. Judaism's 
insistence on justice and righteousness, and the brotherhood 
of man founded on the Fatherhood of God, has been, in part 
at least, responsible for the emergence of Western democratic 
patterns and social reforms. 

‘The rise of modern science was due to a number of fac- 
tors, prominent among them the Greek element in Western 
thought. But Judaism's teachings regarding the unity of nature 
as the creation of the one God are not to be underestimated in 
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their effects on early scientific thought. It is doubtful whether 
science could have emerged in its full boldness and confidence 
against a polytheistic backcloth in which each god is allotted 
only a portion of the world. 

The concrete nature of Jewish thought, its concern with 
the deed, its practical application of lofty ideals, has been re- 
sponsible, perhaps more than any other factor, for the emer- 
gence of ideas connected with social justice. Individual Jews 
have stood on both sides of the debate on the major social 
issues. “Yet the determination not to abandon Justice to the 
realm of the abstract is independent of the machinery sug- 
gested for its establishment, and in so far as any movement 
sets before itself the task of bringing the good things of life 
within the reach of the masses, it is carrying on the work of 
the prophets” (L. Roth, in: E.R. Bevan and C. Singer (eds.) The 
Legacy of Israel (19287), 468). 

In speaking of the influence of Judaism it is sometimes 
customary to refer to the contributions made by individual 
Jews, but this is a highly questionable procedure. Adapting a 
maxim of Rabbi *Kook, it can be argued that these are the con- 
tributions of Jews who were great rather than of great Jews. It 
is certainly a moot point to what extent the thought of a *Spi- 
noza, a *Marx, a *Bergson, an *Einstein, or a *Freud, was nur- 
tured by his Jewish background. Yet it would seem that some 
of Judaism’ influence is to be detected even here in a round- 
about way. It can be argued, not unconvincingly, that some- 
thing of Judaism’s spirit contrives to live even in the souls of 
those of her children who have abandoned her. 
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[Louis Jacobs] 


JUDAIZERS, persons who, without being Jews, follow in 
whole or in part the Jewish religion or claim to be Jews. The 
prototype of the Judaizer was *Naaman, the minister to the 
king of Syria, who, after being cured by Elisha, worshiped the 
God of the Hebrews while continuing outwardly to follow 
the idolatrous state religion. During the counter-attacks at 
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the time of Esther, it is stated that many of the terror-stricken 
population “acted as Jews” (0°77?N1), though it is difficult to 
tell what precisely is implied by this term. In the classical pe- 
riod, the principles and certain practices of Judaism exercised 
a powerful attraction on some segments of the general popu- 
lation even in Rome, who changed the tenor of their lives, be- 
coming “God-fearers” (ceBdpevot) who rejected pagan wor- 
ship and observed the Sabbath. The obligation of submitting 
to circumcision was of course a deterrent for male sympathiz- 
ers, who, probably more than women, contented themselves, 
therefore, with half-way conversion, which became recognized 
too in rabbinic law. With the rise of Christianity, the differ- 
entiation between the followers of the new faith and the old 
was sometimes not easy to impose, and the Church inveighed 
violently against Judaizers within the Church, who wore Jew- 
ish ritual vestments, followed some of the dietary laws, kept 
the seventh-day Sabbath, and observed Easter on the Pass- 
over or with Jewish rites. In the Church, over a prolonged pe- 
riod (for instance at the time of the Albigensian schism), the 
accusation of Judaizing was frequently made against dissi- 
dents. In fact, some of them, such as the “Passagi” and “Cir- 
cumcisi,” were, it seems, Judaizing sects in the full sense of 
the term. Similar accusations were common at the time of the 
Reformation, sometimes even within the internal polemics of 
the Reformers (see *Disputations and Polemics). The ambiv- 
alence of the period of the rise of Christianity was long per- 
petuated in North Africa, where a good part of the population 
seems to have been affected by Judaism both before and after 
the spread of Christianity among them. The “Hebrewisms” 
which have been discerned down to the present day in some 
African tribes may be a relic of this. With the rise of Puritan- 
ism in England and the North Atlantic area generally, includ- 
ing America, the study of the Old Testament led to a relatively 
wide spread of Judaizing tendencies, expressed in the demands 
of some extremists for the use of Hebrew in the liturgy, the 
modeling of the constitution on biblical prescriptions, the ob- 
servance of the seventh-day Sabbath, and rigorous abstention 
from blood. In certain cases, as that of the followers of John 
*Traske in England in the first half of the 175 century, these 
Judaizing tendencies had as their inexorable sequel in due 
course the formal adoption of Judaism. The same occurred in 
the 18' to 19» centuries with the Sabbath-observing sects in 
Hungary (see *Somrei Sabat) and in Russia (see below), and 
recently with the proselyte community of *San Nicandro in 
southern Italy. At the present time, the Seventh Day Adven- 
tists, while they have adopted certain Jewish practices based 
on the Bible, remain a closely organized separate sect. On the 
other hand, it is difficult to determine whether certain other 
groups who claim to be Jewish, such as the Mexican Indians 
or some groups of the black Jews in the United States, should 
properly be considered Jews or Judaizers. Some of the “Old 
Christian” victims of the Inquisition in Spain convicted of fol- 
lowing Old Testament rites, and therefore termed Jews, are 
also in this category. 

[Cecil Roth] 
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Present-day Judaizers or Judaizing sects are mostly to 
be found outside Europe. On the American continent, apart 
from the black Jews of the United States there are the so-called 
“Indian” Jews in *Mexico and the Iglesia Israelita de Chile, 
consisting of less than one thousand people in the southern 
Chilean province of Cautin. Many of them joined the Zionist 
movement and some even settled in Israel. They originated 
in the early 20 century in a Christian fundamentalist sect 
which gradually adopted Old Testament rites and festivals. 
Some Protestant Sabbath-observing “Israelitas” in Peru are 
sometimes mistaken as Jews. In *Japan several Christian sects 
are deeply interested in Judaism, the Old Testament and the 
Hebrew language, and their members often visit Israel. In 
Uganda a Judaizing sect called *Bayudaya, of which only about 
500 remained faithful to Judaism, was founded in the 1920s 
by the political and military leader Semei Kakungulu. It was 
recognized in 1964 by the Uganda government as a religious 
community under the name “The Propagation of Judaism in 
Uganda - Moses Synagogue.” 


In Russia 

There were various Judaizing sects and trends in Russia from 
the second half of the 15** century on. Occasionally they even 
adopted Judaism and its precepts, in part or completely, some- 
times leading to formal conversion. The emergence of Juda- 
izers in this area stemmed from ancient Byzantine opposi- 
tional traditions to the established Church, going as far back 
as iconoclasm and the *disputations with Jews and encoun- 
ters with them in the Kievan principality. In the 16 century 
and later, the Judaizers were influenced by the radical wing 
of the *Reformation. Long-held critical opinions simmering 
in the Athos monasteries influenced the many Russian pil- 
grims who visited them. The first open appearance of Juda- 
izers occurred in Novgorod, the principal commercial city 
of northern Russia, where heretical expressions had already 
been known in the 14" century. An ancient Russian chroni- 
cle relates that in 1471 Prince Michael Alexandrovich of Kiev 
came to Novgorod with several Jewish merchants in his reti- 
nue; “The Jew Zechariah” (Skhariya Zhidovin) is stated to 
have “corrupted to Judaism” two clergymen, Alexis and De- 
nis. They were joined by the Lithuanian Jews, Joseph Samuel 
Skorovey and Moses Khanush, thus forming the nucleus for 
the new sect. In 1479 Grand Prince Ivan Vasilevich (Ivan 111) 
of Moscow visited Novgorod and invited Alexis and Denis 
to officiate in the Church of Moscow. There they influenced 
many members of the grand prince’s court, among them his 
daughter-in-law Helena. 

In 1487 Archbishop Gennadi of Novgorod denounced 
the “atheists,” whose numbers were increasing throughout the 
kingdom, to the grand prince. An investigation was entrusted 
to Gennadi. Manuscripts of hymns and prayers which did not 
accord with the doctrine of the official Church were uncovered. 
Several members of the sect were arrested and severely tor- 
tured at Novgorod. Others fled to Moscow, where they found 
influential protectors. At the Church council of 1490, Gennadi 
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called for the adoption of severe measures against the Juda- 
izers and suggested the establishment of an *Inquisition. The 
grand prince rejected this project, but it was agreed that the 
Judaizers were to be confined to monasteries. In 1494 the met- 
ropolitan of Moscow, Zosima, was accused of being a Judaizer 
and deposed. The struggle against the Judaizers became rap- 
idly enmeshed with the underground struggle between various 
factions of the nobility over the succession to the throne and 
the course of Russian policy. The Judaizers supported Dmi- 
tri, the son of Princess Helena. In 1502 Ivan 111 nominated his 
son Vasili (Basil) as his successor; a campaign of persecution 
against the Judaizers began, and in 1504 the leaders of the sect 
were condemned to be burned at the stake. The sect rapidly 
disappeared from the political and cultural scene in Russia. 

The extent of actual Judaizing within this sect is disputed 
among scholars. Some rely on the few extant remains of its 
literature - among them numerous translations of the Bible 
from the traditional Hebrew text and extracts from Millot ha- 
Higgayon of “Moses the Egyptian” (Maimonides) - and stress 
its proximity to Judaism. Others claim that the faulty style of 
these translations proves that they are not the work of Rus- 
sians, but of Jews, and do not prove much about the Russian 
sect. Adherents of the sect were certainly named “Judaizers” 
by its opponents, who thus sought to impugn its standing 
among the masses (Joseph Volotski, one of the most violent 
opponents of the sect, referred to its members as zhidovo- 
mudrstvuyushchiye, “Jewish wiseacres”). According to some 
scholars, the Judaizers were a Christian rationalist sect, which 
tended to reject the Church hierarchy, the religious ceremo- 
nies, and icon adulation, whilst some of them even negated 
belief in the Trinity. Whatever may have been the true charac- 
ter of this sect, the propaganda against it, which emphasized 
its affinity with Judaism, aroused a persisting fear of the Jews 
among all classes of the Russian population. The consequences 
were felt in the Russian attitude toward the Jews during the 
16" to 18" centuries. 

At the beginning of the 18 century Judaizers reappeared 
in Russia, but there is no proof of any link between them and 
the Judaizers of the 15‘* century. The origin of the later groups 
was essentially due to a profound study of the Bible. St. Dimi- 
tri of Rostov, who concerned himself with tracking down sects 
which deviated from the Church, mentions the sect of Sab- 
bath observers in his work of the early 18" century. During the 
second half of the 18 century, sects of Judaizers and Sabbath 
observers appeared in the interior provinces of Russia, as well 
as in the Volga provinces and the northern Caucasus. Among 
the most prominent was the Molokan sect, which broke away 
from the Dukhobors. Its founder was Simeon Uklein, noted 
for his biblical erudition, who introduced many Jewish cus- 
toms among the members of his sect. His disciple Sundukov 
called for greater association of the sect with the Jews; this re- 
sulted in a split within its ranks and the creation of the “Molo- 
kan Sabbath Observers.” 

During the early 19" century, the authorities began to 
persecute the Judaizers systematically. The existence of Sab- 
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bath observers was discovered in the province of Voronezh. 
After a series of persecutions, many of them were brought 
back within the fold of the ruling Church. The others were 
impressed into the army. According to official figures, the 
number of members of this sect was 3,770 in 1823. In 1805 the 
authorities of the province of Moscow announced the exis- 
tence of Sabbath observers, and in the province of Tula about 
150 persons were discovered as claiming that they had been 
attached to their faith from ancient times, but that they had 
concealed this so as not to provoke their Christian neighbors. 
The Judaizers succeeded particularly in the province of Sara- 
tov, where the preacher Milyukhin won over whole villages 
to his faith. In 1817 Milyukhin submitted a memorandum to 
the minister of the interior in which he complained against 
the persecutions of the local authorities and the Christians. 
He argued that his followers did not observe the Jewish laws 
because they had no leaders versed in the customs of Judaism. 
He requested that the members of the sect be authorized to 
establish relations with Jewish scholars. In 1820 the Council of 
Ministers decided to instruct the local authorities to act with 
lenience toward the Judaizers and to content themselves with 
banishing their preachers to the Caucasus, where they were to 
settle. The remainder were not to be attacked so long as they 
did not propagate their faith. In a memorandum of 1823, sub- 
mitted by Count Kochubey to the Council of Ministers, he 
claimed that the Judaizers’ sect was widespread throughout 
Russia and that its adherents were estimated at about 20,000 
persons. It was decided to enlist all who propagated the beliefs 
of the sect into the army, whilst those who were unsuitable for 
military service were to be banished to Siberia and settled in 
such a way as to preclude them from any intercommunica- 
tion. It was also decided to expel the Jews from all places to 
which the sect had spread. Another decision prohibited the 
issue of passports to the Judaizers, so as to restrict their move- 
ments, prevent them from meeting with Jews, or propagating 
their faith. In order to arouse the masses of the people against 
them and ostracize them, it was emphasized that they were 
merely members of a Jewish sect. At the same time, the Juda- 
izers were prohibited from holding prayer meetings and car- 
rying out circumcision, marriage, and burial ceremonies ac- 
cording to Jewish custom. Many members of the sect decided 
to accept Christianity outwardly while continuing to practice 
their customs clandestinely. 

With the accession of *Nicholas 1 to the throne, the po- 
sition of the Judaizers deteriorated. Those who were appre- 
hended in the observance of Jewish customs were forced to 
join the army or were exiled to Siberia. Entire villages were 
thus depopulated and destroyed. Many of the Judaizers were 
expelled beyond the Caucasus Mountains, where they settled, 
founded flourishing villages, and spread their religion among 
the Russian settlers. Near Aleksandrovsk, in the Caucasus, al- 
most all the inhabitants adhered to the Judaizers’ sect. During 
the 1840s, the Russian government supported the settlement 
of members of the sect in the northern Caucasus because it 
regarded them as an industrious and desirable element. The 
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expulsion of Judaizers from their former places of residence 
was nevertheless continued. In Siberia, large settlements of 
Judaizers of various categories were also established (as in 
the town of Zima). 

With the accession of *Alexander 11, the administrative 
pressure was alleviated and the authorities did not insist on 
the application of the law. Many of the Judaizers began to ob- 
serve their religion openly. They were particularly numerous 
in the provinces of Voronezh and Saratov. In 1887 the gov- 
ernment officially recognized the right of the members of 
the sect to perform marriage and burial ceremonies accord- 
ing to their customs. With the manifesto issued on Oct. 17, 
1905, which included freedom of religion for all the citizens 
of Russia, all the discriminatory legislation against the Juda- 
izers and Sabbath observers was abolished. The government 
even emphasized, in special circulars issued by the ministry 
of the interior, that the Sabbath observers were not to be re- 
garded as Jews, and that the special laws directed against the 
Jews did not apply to them. 

All those who came into contact with the members of 
the sect, even their opponents, pointed out that they were 
mainly industrious peasants, moral, literate, charitable, and 
sober in their lives. Their main divisions were (1) the Molo- 
kan Sabbath Observers, believers in the New Testament and 
in Jesus as Christ, but not as God. Their observance of pre- 
cepts of the Jewish religion (circumcision, the Sabbath, dietary 
laws, and the like) stemmed from their interpretation of the 
evangelists; (2) the Sabbath Observers (Subbotniki), who ac- 
cepted the Hebrew Bible only, but not the Talmud. They were 
also occasionally referred to as the “Karaite Sabbath Observ- 
ers” or the “Bareheaded”; (3) the proselytes (Gery), consid- 
ered themselves Jews in every religious aspect and were also 
known as the “Covered Heads” (because they covered their 
heads, according to Jewish custom, both when at prayer or in 
other places). The proselytes endeavored to intermingle with 
the Jews as much as possible. Marriage with Jews was regarded 
by them as an important achievement. They sent a number 
of their children to yeshivot. Some Jews were secretly active 
among them as rabbis, shohatim, and teachers. David Teitel- 
baum of Lithuania, who was active in the proselyte settlements 
during the 1880s, became particularly renowned among them. 
These proselytes traveled to Erez Israel among the masses of 
Russian pilgrims, and many of their families settled there. 
‘They were especially associated with settlements in Galilee 
(Yesud ha-Ma“alah, Bet Gan, etc.). In Erez Israel they became 
completely integrated within the Jewish population. 

There is no information available on the lives of the Ju- 
daizers and the proselytes under the Soviet regime. 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: L.I. Newman, Jewish Influence on Chris- 
tian Reform Movements (1925); Z. Casdai, Ha-Mityahadim (19307); 
R. Matthews, English Messiahs (1936); H.J. Schoeps, Philosemitismus 
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°JUDAS, Christian writer, probably at the beginning of the 
third century c.£., author of a work (not extant) on the “sev- 
enty weeks” prophecy in Daniel (9:24 ff.). Influenced by the 
persecution of the Christians, he predicted the imminent com- 
ing of the Antichrist. He is mentioned in Eusebius (Historia 


Ecclesiastica 6:7). [Jacob Petroff] 
acob Petro: 


JUDE, DER, name of four periodicals in the German lan- 
guage. The first appeared in nine issues between 1768 and 1772 
in Leipzig and was published by an apostate, Gottfried Selig, 
with the intention of making the Christian world familiar with 
Jewish ritual, religion, and habits. 

The second, edited by Gabriel *Riesser, was published for 
two years (1832-33) with one further issue. It consisted mainly 
of Riesser’s own articles, in which he criticized the political ne- 
gotiations within various German states concerning the eman- 
cipation of the Jews. Riesser chose the name “Der Jude,” which 
had become almost an insult, in order to rehabilitate it. 

The third, a monthly (1916-24), was founded and edited 
by M. *Buber, who adopted the name of Riesser’s periodical 
but pointed out that “the Jew” was meant as representative of 
the Jewish people, and that he demanded liberty and freedom 
of work for this oppressed people. The Jewish problem had 
again been brought to the fore during the latter years of World 
War 1, which had also given rise to nationalist ideas. Nearly 
all leading personalities among German-speaking Jewry con- 
tributed to the periodical during the eight years of its publica- 
tion. Buber himself published in it his most important essays 
in that period. After monthly publication ceased, five special 
issues appeared on antisemitism, education, Jewry and Ger- 
man nationality, Jewry and Christianity (1925-27), and on M. 
Buber’s 50‘ birthday (1928). 

The fourth publication of this name, a Zionist periodical, 
appeared in Vienna between 1934 and 1938. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Feiner, Gabriel Riessers Leben und Wirken 
(1911), 33; M.T. Edelheim-Muehsam, in: yLB1, 1 (1956), 171; M. Ri- 
nott, ibid., 7 (1962), 32-34; H. Kohn, Martin Buber (1961), 162ff.; A. 
Altmann, in: yLBI, 1 (1956), 202f. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Lappin, 


Der Jude 1916-1928 (2000). 
[Reuven Michael] 


JUDEA, Latin form of Judah, the southern province of Erez 
Israel during the period of Roman hegemony. Although this 
article deals with Judea as a Roman province, it should be 
pointed out that the name precedes the period. It was the natu- 
ral name, in its various forms, for the area. The return to Zion, 
which consisted overwhelmingly of the exiles of the kingdom 
of Judah, settled in the territory from which they had been 
exiled (cf. Neh. 11:25-36), and during the Persian period the 
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territory was called Yehud (cf. Dan. 2:25, 5:13; Ezra 5:1, 8) and 
the name has been found on coins and jar handles of the pe- 
riod. The actual name Judea occurs from the Hellenistic pe- 
riod. It is first used by Clearchus, a disciple of Aristotle (Jos. 
Apion 1:179), and *Hecateus of Abdera and *Manetho (ibid. 
1:90) use it to define the area where the Jews of Erez Israel 
lived. With the direct Roman rule of Erez Israel, which dates 
from the banishment of *Archelaus to Gaul in 6 c.£., a special 
governor was appointed over Judea who was given the title 
*procurator and was responsible to the governor of Syria. The 
procuratorship was confined to Judea until the accession of 
*Agrippa I to the throne in 41. On the resumption of Roman 
rule after his death in 44 the procurator’s rule was extended 
over the whole of Palestine. 

Josephus (Wars, Wilkinson’s translation, Excursus 2) 
gives the borders of Judea as follows: Ayanot, also called 
Barkai, on the north, the frontier with Arabia in the south, 
and on the east from the Jordan to Jaffa. “Nor is Judea cut 
off from seaside delights, since it has a coastal strip which 
stretches all the way to Ptolemais.” This incomplete descrip- 
tion can be supplemented from other references in Josephus 
and from the Mishnah. In the same passage Josephus states 
that it was divided into 11 toparchies, which he details, Jeru- 
salem being the most important. Although Judea was pri- 
marily a political geographical term, defining one of the three 
districts into which Roman Palestine was divided, the other 
two being *Samaria in the center and *Galilee in the north, 
the division was a natural one, and it is often mentioned with 
regard to the agricultural laws. “Three countries are to be dis- 
tinguished in what concerns the laws of removal-Judea, Tran- 
sjordan, and Galilee” - and Judea is subdivided into “the hill 
country, the Shephelah and the valley” (Shev. 9:2; Tosef. Shev. 
7:10). This subdivision is further expanded by the Jerusalem 
Talmud (Ty, Shev. 9:2, 38d) which explains that “the moun- 
tains are the Royal Mount [not identified], the Shephelah is 
the plain of the south, and the valley the area between Jeri- 
cho and En-Gedi,’ while R. Johanan gives another division: 
“From Beth-Haran to Emmaus is the mountain country, 
from there to Lydda the Shephelah, and from Lydda to the 
sea, the valley,” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neubauer, Géogr, 59-96; S. Klein, Erez 
Yehudah (1939), 83-107; Z. Kalai, Gevuloteha ha-Zefoniyyim shel 
Yehudah (1960), 95-106. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Aharoni et al., 
The Carta Bible Atlas (2002*), 149-50. 


JUDEAN DESERT CAVES. Following the discovery of the 
*Dead Sea Scrolls in the *Qumran caves, frantic searches for 
additional documents were carried out by Bedouin in all the 
caves of the valleys in the area of the Dead Sea. As a result of 
evidence of such activities by Arab infiltrators from Jordanian 
territory into the territory of Israel, an expedition directed by 
Y. Aharoni set out to survey the area (November-December 
1953). This was followed by a full-scale expedition, divided 
into four groups, which was undertaken jointly by the Hebrew 
University, the Israel Department of Antiquities, and the Israel 
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Exploration Society, assisted by the Israel Defense Forces. In 
two campaigns (March 24-April 5, 1960; March 15-27, 1961) 
caves were explored in the valleys between Masada and En- 
Gedi as far as the Jordanian border. The investigations re- 
vealed two major periods of occupation in the Judean Desert 
Caves - during the Chalcolithic period and as shelters at the 
time of the Bar Kokhba War (132-135); some had also been in- 
habited during the First Jewish War (66-70/73). Expedition A, 
directed by N. Avigad, explored the vicinity of En-Gedi, clear- 
ing burial caves from the Second Temple period (including 
one which contained a wooden sarcophagus inlaid with bone 
ornaments) and the “Cave of the Pool, which had been inhab- 
ited by refugees who had constructed a reservoir to ensure a 
sufficient water supply; they apparently survived and left the 
cave when the danger had passed. Expedition B, directed by 
Y. Aharoni, investigated the caves of Nahal Zeelim where they 
discovered several biblical texts and Greek papyri containing 
lists of names. They also explored the “Cave of Horror” on the 
southern bank of Nahal Hever where some 40 fugitives took 
refuge at the end of the Bar Kokhba War. A Roman camp was 
perched above them on the cliff. In the end the besieged suc- 
cumbed from lack of water; they buried their dead and made a 
bonfire of their possessions, apparently choosing to die rather 
than surrender. Expedition c, led by P. Bar-Adon, explored 
the “Cave of the Treasure” in the Mishmar Valley. The main 
finds dated to the Chalcolithic period and consisted of a cache 
of 429 objects, 416 of copper, six of hematite, six of ivory, and 
one of stone. These included 240 mace heads of metal, six of 
hematite, one of stone, about 20 metal chisels and axes, 80 
metal wands, ten metal “crowns” ornamented with birds and 
gate-like structures, five sickle-shaped objects made from 
hippopotamus teeth, and a box of elephant tusks. These were 
apparently ritual articles and may represent the treasures of a 
temple which were hidden from or by robbers. Other finds in 
this cave include plant remains, among them grains of emmer, 
which is the “missing link” between wild emmer and durum 
wheat. Expedition p, under Y. Yadin, worked in the “Cave of 
the Letters” on the northern bank of Nahal Hever. In this cave, 
also guarded from above by a Roman camp, Jonathan b. Bayan, 
one of Bar Kokhba’s commanders at En-Gedi, took refuge to- 
gether with his family which included a woman named Ba- 
batha. Objects found here included 19 metal vessels (a patera, 
jugs, and incense shovels), apparently booty from the Romans; 
several glass plates, a great number of keys, clothing, sandals, 
etc., as well as palm mats, a hunting net, and wool for work- 
ing. Together with these articles were hidden 15 letters from 
Bar Kokhba to the commanders of En-Gedi, and an archive of 
35 documents (17 in Greek; 6 in Nabatean; 3 in Aramaic; and 
9 in Greek with Nabatean or Aramaic subscriptions). They 
are dated to 93/4-132 and represent the family and property 
archives of Babatha who was related by marriage to the Jona- 
than mentioned above. The absence of jewelry or coins in the 
cave together with the meticulous care with which the objects 
were cached suggests that the inhabitants of the cave survived 
and left it in the end. 
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Along with the finds at the Murabba’at caves these dis- 
coveries have revolutionized the conception of the Bar Kokhba 
War and have opened new vistas on the material and religious 
culture of the Chalcolithic period. By providing precisely 
dated material they are of great significance for the archaeol- 
ogy of the Roman and talmudic periods. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


Further Exploration 

The archaeological exploration of the Judean Desert, made 
possible following the victory of the Six-Day War, was contin- 
ued in subsequent years by a joint expedition headed by Pes- 
sah Bar-Adon on behalf of the Hebrew University, the Govern- 
ment Department of Antiquities, and the Israel Exploration 
Society, and with the assistance of the Military Government. 
A preliminary archaeological survey of the Judean Desert, the 
Jericho Plain, and the Jordan Valley revealed large numbers of 
hitherto unknown sites which have completely changed the 
previous historical-archaeological picture. Additional infor- 
mation has been gained of the Chalcolithic period as well as 
settlements, a planned defense system of strongholds, and se- 
cret water supplies, belonging to the periods of the First and 
Second Temples, These strongholds were used to protect flocks 
and herds, agricultural and manufactured products as well as 
caravans, Among the important discoveries on the shore of 
the Dead Sea mention should be made of the uncovering of 
a large house, 20 x 45 m., consisting of a hall and two rooms, 
in ‘Ein al-Ghuweir. In the area which served as the kitchen 
were found stoves, granaries, and large vessels in cavities sur- 
rounded with stones. An additional floor had been built on a 
layer of ashes, 10-20 cm. thick. Coins of the reigns of Herod, 
Archelaus, and Agrippa 1 were found and earthenware vessels 
identical with those found at *Qumran. The building seems to 
have served as acommunal one for the Qumran sect, a suppo- 
sition reinforced by the discovery of a cemetery to the north. 
Twenty graves were excavated which were in every respect 
identical with those in the cemetery of Qumran. On a pot- 
sherd in one the name Jehohanan could be deciphered. 

In the area of ‘Ein al-Ghuweir and ‘Ein at-Turaba sites 
were uncovered belonging to the 8-7" centuries B.c.E. A 
building was uncovered typical of the Israelite period, but 
unique in that it had a square chamber, divided in three by in- 
ner walls. The utensils discovered, all of the Israelite 11 period, 
were similar to those found at Tel Goren in En-Gedi, which 
have been ascribed to the manufacture of balsam perfume. 
There was evidence of more houses. A defense wall, to which 
were attached rooms, suggests that they were part of a gen- 
eral defense system extending from the stronghold of Rujm 
al-Bahr to Qumran and south and west. Three such fortresses 
have been excavated. One of them, on which only experimen- 
tal soundings had previously been made by I. Blake, has now 
been excavated in its entirety. It contains eight rooms with 
sloping walls built of large unhewn stones. The entrance, to 
the north, was approached by a sloping ramp. Utensils were 
found belonging to the Israelite 11 period. A small fortress was 
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found at Rujm a-Sejra, and another fortress, 33 x 55 m., was 
discovered at the sources of Wadi Mezan = Wadi al-Nar. The 
excavations revealed a tower 7 m. high containing four rooms 
and two plastered water cisterns, more than 5 m. in depth. In it 
were found typical Herodian ashlars, and an adorned frieze or 
capital. Also found were fragments of plaster in red and black 
paint, with diagrammatic figures. The utensils found were sim- 
ilar to those of Qumran and coins of Alexander Yannai were 
also found. All these discoveries raise the interesting question 
of whether these settlements were founded by the *Dead Sea 
Sects in view of the statement of Josephus as to their simple 
and modest way of life. It seems probable that they settled in 
former estates which had been established as part of a royal 
network of defense and agriculture in the desert which may 
be ascribed to John Hyrcanus or to another ruler of the Has- 
monean dynasty, and the question is how these sects fitted in 
with this system. 
[Pessah Bar-Adon] 
During the 1980s and early 1990s new surveys of caves 
in the Judean Desert were made by Hanan Eshel and others, 
and these brought to light Bar Kokhba period remains, as 
well as fragments of written documents. In 1993 a new project 
consisting of surveys and excavations was conducted within 
caves in the northern Judean Desert (“Operation Scroll”). The 
project was undertaken by the Israeli Antiquities Authority 
and their stated goal was to find new scrolls. This 14.4 survey 
was undertaken by a large numbers of archaeologists at the 
time when the first Oslo Accords were being agreed upon; as 
a result the timing of the survey by the 144 was heavily criti- 
cized and the survey was seen by some to be an act of oppor- 
tunism. The survey was undertaken along the eastern cliffs of 
the Judean and Ramallah anticlines, from Wadi ed-Daliya in 
the north to Nahal Deregot in the south. A total of about 650 
caves and sites were surveyed, and 70 were excavated. Finds 
were made dating from all periods from the Neolithic through 
Ottoman times, including numerous finds dating from the 


time of Bar Kokhba. 
[Shimon Gibson (274 ed.)] 
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JUDENBURG, city in Styria, S. central Austria. The name 
Judenburg first appears between 1074 and 1087, bearing wit- 
ness to Jewish settlements there in the early Middle Ages (see 
*Carinthia, *Graz). It may be assumed that the name was also 
derived from the city’s ancient Latin name Idunum. The first 
documentary mention of Jews in Judenburg dates from 1290; 
a *iudex Judaeorum is recorded in 1308. There is a report of 
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a massacre in 1312, which is probably legendary. That Jews 
made their living primarily as moneylenders may be deduced 
from several instances of financial transactions between Jews 
and the clergy, dating from 1329. At the beginning of the 15 
century there are reports of 22 Jews, each with a fortune of 
100,000 florins, and 38 with 50,000 each. In 1467 Emperor 
*Frederick 111 permitted the city to expel all Jews who did not 
pay taxes. After the expulsion of the Jews from the whole of 
Styria (1496) there was no community in Judenburg until the 
second half of the 19" century, when there was a small congre- 
gation (affiliated to the Graz community) with a prayer room 
and a cemetery. Thirteen Jews lived in the town in 1869 and 
92 in 1880. The municipal arms (at least from 1488) depicted a 
head wearing a Jewish hat (see *dress). Under the Nazi regime 
this was replaced (1939) by a seal showing a city gate, but in 
1958 the Jew’s head was reintroduced. At the time of the 1938 
Anschluss 16 families (42 persons) lived in Judenburg. The 
prayer room was closed and its contents confiscated. By Feb- 
ruary 1939 all Jews had left the city, most of them for Vienna. 
In 1968 three Jewish families lived in the whole district. The 
hevra kaddisha (founded 1887) was still in existence, but there 
was no community. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.E. Scherer, Die Rechtsverhaeltnisse der Juden 
in den deutsch-oesterreichischen Laendern (1901), 455-517, passim; A. 
Rosenberg, Beitraege zur Geschichte der Juden in Steiermark (1914), 
index; K. Grill, Judenburg einst und jetzt (1925°), 23-29; Herzog, in: 
Zeitschrift fuer die Geschichte der Juden in der Tschechoslovakei, 3 
(1931/33), 172-90; Germ Jud, 1 (1963), 135-6; 2 (1968), 379-80; PK 
(Germanyah). 
[Meir Lamed] 


JUDENPFENNIGE (Ger. for “Jews’ Pennies”), small coins 
issued by Rhineland Jews. When Prussia stopped issuing small 
change in 1808, a serious lack of coins in the lower denomina- 
tions was felt in the Rhineland. To overcome these difficulties, 
some Jews issued copper coins in denominations of Pfennig 
and Heller. As these were nonofficial issues, they gave them 
imaginary names, such as “Atribuo,” “Halbac,” or “Theler” 
These coins were somewhat lighter than the official coins. They 
bear fictitious designs, such as a coat of arms, a star, a wreath, 
a lion, a cock, and others, and carry the dates of 1703, 1740, 
1807, 1809, 1810, 1818, 1819, 1820, and 1821. In 1821, however, the 
Prussian mint renewed the issue of small change, thereby put- 
ting a rather abrupt end to these illegal monetary enterprises. 
The authorities appointed a special unit, the Muenzpolizei 
(“coin police”), whose task was to confiscate these coins and 
to bring to court those who produced and distributed them. 
It is not known where they were struck. Some Jews seem to 
have made immense profit by handling them. One Jew from 
the city of Neuss is said to have made 54,000 florins profit. 
One single Westphalian customs office collected about 940 
kilograms of such coins. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Fellner, Die Muenzen von Frankfurt am 
Main, 2 vols. (1896-1903), 624 ff., 855. 
[Arie Kindler] 
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JUDENRAT 


JUDENRAT (Ger. for “Jewish Council”), a body heading a 
Jewish community, appointed by the German occupying au- 
thorities during World War 11, which was responsible for the 
enforcement of Nazi orders affecting the Jews and for the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the Jewish community. From 
its inception, Judenrat leaders faced an impossible dilemma. 
To the Germans, the Judenrat represented Jewish needs, and 
they were essentially uninterested in fulfilling or respond- 
ing to Jewish needs, but the Judenrat was also an instrumen- 
tality for maintaining control of the ghetto and thus freeing 
German personnel for other activities. To the Jews, the func- 
tion of the Judenrat was to provide for their needs, much like 
municipal officials, in conditions that were not conducive to 
fulfilling their needs. The power of the Judenrat was severely 
limited, fully derivative from their German masters, although 
it did not necessarily appear so to the Jews within the ghettos 
of Eastern Europe. 

The Nazi leadership came to the conclusion that the ex- 
istence of comprehensive councils representing all the Jewish 
factions of a city or state would make the execution of their 
anti-Jewish policies easier. Such bodies were in existence in 
Germany, Vienna, and Prague, but they were called by various 
names other than Judenrat and differed in their varying de- 
grees of dependence on Nazi factors (principally the Gestapo). 
With the German occupation of Poland in September 1939, the 
decision to set up bodies under this name was endorsed by the 
central authorities, and *Heydrich sent this decision to the 
commanders of the Einsatzgruppen in a secret letter dated Sept. 
21, 1939, which included the following paragraph: “In each Jew- 
ish community a council of Jewish elders is to be set up which, 
as far as possible, is to be composed of the remaining influen- 
tial personalities and rabbis. The council is to be composed of 
(up to) 24 male Jews (depending upon the size of the Jewish 
community). It is to be made fully responsible (in the literal 
sense of the word) for the exact and punctual implementation 
of all instructions released or yet to be released” 

Since Heydrich used the term Judenrat, this body came 
to be known as such, and in many places the head of the 
council was called Judenaeltester. According to Heydrich’s 
document, the Judenrat was to be responsible for the trans- 
portation of Jews from small towns to large concentrations 
(ghettos) and their settlement there, and for arranging the 
entrance to and departure from the ghettos. In the course of 
time the functions of the Judenrat expanded in two directions. 
After the establishment of the ghettos they were responsible 
for everything that happened within them. All the institu- 
tions that had been in existence beforehand were given new 
tasks, and additional institutions, as they became appropri- 
ate, were created. The Judenrat quickly became the dominant 
body and controlled the police, court of law, fire brigade, and 
employment agency, and departments for economic affairs, 
food supplies, housing, health, social work, statistics, sanita- 
tion, burial, education, and religion. The large working staff 
necessary for these activities was artificially increased on the 
assumption that a person working for the Judenrat would not 
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be sent to a forced labor camp or elsewhere. In 1942, as re- 
settlement to the East, what we now know as deportation to 
death camps, began, it was assumed that those working for the 
Judenrat would be exempt. In addition, the Germans placed 
upon the Judenrat other duties, principally the supplying of 
a work force, choosing people for the work camps, and, later 
in 1942, choosing those to be sent to camps that were in real- 
ity death camps. It seemed at first that the Judenrat had wide 
authority in this extremely difficult task, but it very quickly 
became apparent that the Germans did not always pay at- 
tention to the decisions of the Judenrat, and at the most the 
Judenrat had only the opportunity to postpone the dispatch 
to the death camps. 

Fully fledged Judenraete were not set up in all occupied 
areas. The Germans refrained from appointing Judenraete in 
France, Belgium, and Greece, apparently because they had no 
intention of annexing these states to Germany. Under Ger- 
man pressure, however, bodies representing the Jews were 
created there. According to Heydrich’s instructions, men of 
standing in Jewish public affairs, most of whom were active 
in Jewish political parties and in religious and charitable in- 
stitutions, were appointed to the Judenrat. Often many ap- 
pointees were chosen arbitrarily by local officials or because 
they knew German. When the German-Soviet war broke out 
(1941), Jews were largely opposed to joining the Judenrat in the 
occupied cities, though many saw in it a possibility of saving 
Jews. The German administrators almost always coordinated 
the council's authority in the hands of the Judenaeltester, and 
the measure of cooperation given by the other members of the 
Judenrat to its decisions and activities were contingent upon 
the character and position of the Judenaeltester. Since he was 
the direct and often only line to the Germans, he seemed to 
many in the ghettos to be a ruler with great influence on the 
Germans, while in reality he had to accept and enforce every 
German decree without objection. Efforts were made to de- 
lay, block, argue, plead, postpone, and alleviate the harshness 
of the decrees. Sometimes these met with modest temporary 
success; most often the result was failure. 

In every ghetto the defining moments that tested the 
courage and character of Judenrat leaders came when they 
were asked to provide lists of those to be deported. A deci- 
sion had to be made. In some ghettos such as Kovno and Vilna 
rabbis were consulted, seeking guidance from tradition for an 
unprecedented situation. In Vilna, Judenrat chairman Jacob 
Gens proceeded with the deportation, hoping that the loss of 
some would protect the majority. In Lodz, Chaim Mordechai 
*Rumkowski felt it his duty to “preserve the Jews who re- 
mained ... The part that can be saved is much larger than the 
part that must be given away.’ He confronted his critics: “You 
may judge me as you wish.” In Sosnowiec, Moshe Merin also 
complied. When faced with the deportation of the children 
of Warsaw, Judenrat chairman Adam *Czerniakow closed 
the ninth book of his diary with a tragic confession of failure: 
“The SS wants me to kill children with my own hands.’ This 
he could not do. He swallowed a cyanide pill and the order 
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for deportation appeared without his signature. Some saw his 
suicide as an act of personal integrity and public responsibility. 
Emanuel *Ringelblum was far more harsh: “Suicide of Czer- 
niakow, too late, a sign of weakness - should have called for 
resistance — a weak man.” 

Other Judenrat leaders would not deliver their people. 
Dr. Joseph Parnas, the first Judenrat leader in Lvov, refused 
to deliver several thousand Jews. He was shot. Leaders of the 
Judenrat in Bilgoraj were also shot. On October 14, 1941, the 
entire Judenrat of Bereza Karuska committed suicide. The 
leader of the Jewish Council at Nieswiez Magalif marched 
to his death rather than turn Jews over. He said: “Brothers, I 
know that you had no trust in me. You thought I was going 
to betray you. In this last minute, I am with you - I and my 
family. We are the first ones to go to our death” 

The membership of the Judenrat changed frequently. 
Many were incarcerated and sent to death camps even before 
the final liquidation of the ghettos, or were killed. This even 
happened to the Judenaeltesten who for some reason would 
cease to please the German authorities or when, as a matter of 
principle, they would not carry out German orders, knowing 
full well that it would cost them their lives. About 40 mem- 
bers of Judenraete committed suicide when they saw that they 
could do nothing to prevent the transportation of Jews to the 
death camps. Others felt that, by executing the orders of the 
Nazis and sending some people to the camps, they would be 
able to save others until the Nazis were overcome by the Al- 
lies. In the end, however, the fate of the Judenrat was the same 
as that of the Jewish population at large. The majority of them 
were deported to death camps, and of the Judenaeltesten in 
Eastern Europe (Poland, the Soviet interior, and the Baltic 
countries) practically none remained alive. Only in rare cir- 
cumstances (Holland or Greece, for instance) did the Judena- 
eltesten receive special treatment. 

From its establishment a sharp controversy about the 
role of the Judenrat spread among Jews. The contemporary 
assessment in diaries, and most especially among the lead- 
ership of the resistance, was often most harsh. Even men of 
unquestioned integrity, who were trusted by their commu- 
nities, were shattered by their responsibility. In Kovno, the 
leader of the Judenrat, Dr. Elchanan Elkes, wrote dispassion- 
ately of his situation. 


We are trying to steer our battered ship in furious seas, when 
waves of decrees and decisions threaten to drown it every day. 
Through my influence I succeeded at times in easing the ver- 
dict and scattering some of the dark clouds that hung over our 
heads. I bore my duties with head high and upright counte- 
nance. Never did I ask for pity; never did I doubt our rights ... 
The Germans killed, slaughtered and murdered us in complete 
equanimity ... I saw them when they sent thousands of people - 
men, women, children, infants to their death - while enjoying 
their breakfast, and while mocking our martyrs ... There is a 
desert inside me. My soul is scorched. I am naked and empty. 


At the end of World War 11 a negative view of the Judenrat and 
its members prevailed among members of the underground 
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and the survivors from the camps. In Israel, the Judenrat was 
viewed as the exemplar of Diaspora weakness, often with 
scorn. Over time, research has tended to show that the inten- 
tions of members of the Judenrat were often guided by a sense 
of communal responsibility, and that they did not really have 
the means to foil the methods of the Nazis, who had not only 
a strong army but also enjoyed the active support of many 
non-Jews in the local population. These were reinforced by 
the findings during the *Eichmann trial, and specific research 
conducted for the trial shed more light on the subject. 


[Jozeph Michman (Melkman) / Michael Berenbaum (2 ed.)] 


Holocaust Historiography’s View 

The *historiography of the *Holocaust has produced two ex- 
treme views regarding the role of the Judenraete (“Jewish 
Councils”). One view sees them as an instrument of collabo- 
ration in the Nazi policy of extermination. Hannah *Arendt 
made that very argument in her work Eichmann in Jerusalem: 
A Report on the Banality of Evil. She charged that, had the Jew- 
ish people remained leaderless, they could never have been 
killed in such massive numbers, the German task would have 
been far more difficult. The other view regards them as a con- 
tinuation of the Jewish communal structure of the pre-World 
War 11 period which contributed greatly to the continued ex- 
istence and functioning of Jewish communal life during the 
Holocaust. 

Both of these views stem from inadequate information 
and a lack of sufficient perspective immediately after the Ho- 
locaust. In recent years, however, considerable research has 
uncovered much new material which enables a more objective 
view to be taken of the Judenraete. Isaiah Trunk’s work on the 
Judenrat presented a far more complete view of the complex- 
ity of their role, the diversity of their composition, their fate, 
and their decisions. Raul *Hilberg, who had been improperly 
identified with Arendt’s view, introduced the Warsaw Diary 
of Adam Czerniakow with a long and distinguished essay on 
the Judenrat. 

It is now possible to distinguish between the various 
stages of the Judenrat activities corresponding to the changes 
which took place in the policy of the Nazis, and, in addition, 
one can now investigate the differences arising from changes 
in personnel during the various stages of the Judenraete and 
their composition. 

It is, of course, true that the Judenrat organizations were 
imposed on Jewish communities as their only central repre- 
sentative bodies, and that the Nazis saw in them an instru- 
ment for the realization of their policies, from persecution 
to total annihilation. But the Jewish leaders could not know 
that, at least not at the outset. Nevertheless, it now appears 
that the Jews were not only a passive suffering element in this 
process, but developed their own initiative. As a result, two 
aims were in direct conflict with one another - the German 
and the Jewish. 

*Heydrich insisted that important and influential per- 
sonalities be included in the Judenraete, in order to exploit 
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their influence among the Jews on the one hand, and to dis- 
credit them in the eyes of the Jewish populace on the other 
hand, thus neutralizing a potentially active opposition, The 
Jewish communities on their part tried to include veteran 
and devoted leaders in the councils, in order to utilize them 
for the welfare of the community. This was not an easy task 
in Poland since many Jewish leaders fled eastward toward the 
Soviet Union in the face of the advancing Germany armies. 
There were, indeed, instances of communal workers who were 
reluctant to join the Judenraete. However, those who joined, 
whether as a result of Nazi pressure or because of the desire of 
the community, were most conscious of the experience which 
the Jews had accumulated during different periods of Diaspora 
history, when a similar organic framework had been enforced 
and had lent itself to further the interests of the community. 
Consequently, during the early period of the Judenraete there 
was some significant continuity of personnel between the 
Judenraete and the prewar communal institutions. 

An analysis of the composition of 128 Judenraete in the 
Generalgouvernement (German-occupied Poland) showed 
that more than 80% of the personnel held similar positions 
of responsibility and authority in the kehillah, city councils, 
and other organizations. 

The Judenraete developed a wide range of communal ac- 
tivities in which they applied the dual principle of fulfilling the 
demands of the Nazis (forced labor and financial levies) as well 
as the needs of the community (health, education, supervision 
of communal kitchens, aid to refugees and the poor). A stick- 
ing point in many ghettos was the relationship of established 
Jewish leadership to emerging Jewish leadership, whether it be 
youth groups or the resistance, self-help groups or even those 
who fought for memory and documentation. 

During the early period of their establishment, the Juden- 
raete regarded obedience to the Nazi demands as a means of 
ensuring the continued survival of their communities, even 
when they were faced with the tragic contradictions of this 
situation. Supplying the Nazis with a labor force, which often 
provided vital supplies to the Germans and enriched local 
German supervisors, should have strengthened the position 
of the Jews and prevented attacks on them. However, this labor 
force strengthened the German war potential at a time when 
the fate of the Jews depended upon its weakening. Rational 
policy considerations would have suggested that the ghettos 
be sustained, but Judenrat leaders did not comprehend the 
depth of the Nazi commitment to the “Final Solution” Dur- 
ing the first period, the Judenraete employed every tactic and 
subterfuge in order to alleviate the burdens of the community: 
bribery, protectionism, and exploitation of conflicts between 
the various German authorities. It should be taken into con- 
sideration, however, that the political, social, and psycholog- 
ical conditions which would have made rebellions possible 
did not exist for the Jewish communities. The members of 
the Judenraete did not, and could not, know that Nazi policy 
was destined to reach the stage of mass extermination. Among 
other factors which militated against a large-scale anti-Nazi 
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resistance movement in the Jewish communities during the 
early period of German occupation were: the hostile attitude 
of the surrounding non-Jewish population, which prevented 
any possibility of effective dispersion or concealment; the col- 
lective punishments inflicted by the Nazis; their threats against 
any budding opposition; and finally, the belief that, as the war 
progressed, the tide would turn and this would lead to a col- 
lapse of the German war machine. 

These factors led to the strategy combining the demands 
of the Germans with provision for the internal needs of the 
community. 

It would be wrong and misleading to describe the rela- 
tionship between the Judenraete and the Nazis as “collabora- 
tion” in any meaningful sense of the term, as “collaboration” 
implies a degree of partnership, even if an unequal one; its 
basis is a voluntary agreement between the two parties. This 
was certainly not the case with the Judenraete and the Nazis - 
whose relationship was that ofa murderer and his victims. The 
Judenraete were a passive object of pressure in the realm of 
German policies, and their initiative was used to strengthen 
the standing of the community within the official framework 
of Nazi authority and to promote illegal activity. 

As soon as the Nazi policy of mass extermination was 
embarked upon, the Judenraete were no longer able to strike 
a balance between the demands of the Nazis and the interests 
of the community. It was at this point that a split occurred in 
the reactions of the Judenraete. An investigation reveals that 
80% of the early Judenraete did not succumb to Nazi pres- 
sures. Some refused to carry out the economic decrees, others 
warned the Jews against imminent aktions, and many refused 
to hand Jews over for expulsion. The Nazis eliminated those 
who failed to implement their policies and replaced them with 
more acquiescing individuals who had a much weaker sense 
of communal responsibility. 

During the later stage, in 89 communities in the Gen- 
eralgouvernement area, only 40 were headed by individu- 
als who had been associated with communal activity before 
World War 11. The others had no such association with Jew- 
ish community life, and it is of interest to note that 23 of them 
were refugees, some from Germany, Austria, or Czechoslova- 
kia. Even during this latter period, examples of self-sacrifice 
in the interests of the community were not lacking. However, 
the number of those who succumbed to Nazi pressure — put- 
ting their own personal interest before that of the commu- 
nity - exceeded the number of those who did not. Some of the 
members of the Judenraete came to the conclusion that, if the 
Nazis were indeed intent upon the total extermination of the 
Jews, it might still be possible to save a remnant by acquiesc- 
ing in, and reconciling oneself to, the destruction of the rest. 
There was also a policy of deliberate misrepresentation and 
deceit on the part of the Germans, so as to prevent opposition 
on the part of their victims, by deluding them into the belief 
that they were not all being sent to their death. In addition, 
the members of the Judenrat, even when they had no more 
doubt as to the fate awaiting those transported, nevertheless 
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harbored another hope - that the course of the war was run- 
ning in favor of the Allies, and that the approaching victory 
would result in the liberation of at least that remnant of the 
Jews which had succeeded in remaining alive. 

In conclusion, one can distinguish four lines of Judenrat 
conduct vis-d-vis the Nazis: 

1. Limited cooperation - even in the economic and ma- 
terial spheres. 

2. A willingness to acquiesce in Nazi demands when it 
was merely a question of expropriating Jewish property and 
of other material pressures, but a total opposition to the hand- 
ing over of Jews. 

3. Reluctantly agreeing to the deportation to near certain 
death of one part of the Jewish population in the hope that the 
other part might, as a result, be saved. 

4. Complete submission to Nazi demands in order to 
safeguard the narrow interests of those concerned. 

The majority of members of the Judenraete who be- 
longed to the veteran leadership of the community chose to 
act according to the first two of these lines of conduct. The 
last two were pursued by relatively few Judenrat leaders and 
were characteristic of the final stages, when the leaders were 
men with no communal background or past association with 
the kehillah. However, it is impossible to indulge in generaliza- 
tions when judging the actions of the members of the Juden- 
raete. The fact that the framework was forcibly imposed upon 
the community did not necessarily transform those involved 
into willing tools of the Nazis. The behavior of each Judenrat 
must be examined separately and in relation to the different 
periods of their activity. 

In the final analysis, the Judenraete had no influence on 
the frightful outcome of the Holocaust; the Nazi extermina- 
tion machine was alone responsible for the tragedy, and the 
Jews in the occupied territories, most especially Poland, were 
far too powerless to prevent it. 


[Aharon Weiss / Michael Berenbaum (2"¢ ed.)] 
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JUDENREIN (Judenfrei; Ger. for “cleansed [or free] of 
Jews”), National Socialist term applied in the “Final Solution 
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of the Jewish Question.” The creation of a “Germany and of 
German living space and ultimately of a Europe free of Jews” 
was the definitive aim of the National Socialist “Final Solu- 
tion.” In National Socialist terminology and in the Nazi pol- 
icy of extermination of the Jews, the term referred to towns 
and regions after their entire Jewish population had been de- 
ported to the extermination camps. Especially in occupied 
Poland (General Government), the term judenfrei formed a 
permanent part of the unofficial and official language used 
by Nazi officials (see also *Nazi-deutsch). The “cleansing of 
Jews” was first accomplished by deporting Jews from Ger- 
many and other countries to the east. There were discussions 
about the shipment of Jews to reservations - the Nisko and 
Lublin plans - and of Jews to Madagascar, where they would 
be contained. Eventually, as the “Final Solution” evolved, the 
solution became final, namely the “cleansing of Jews” was ac- 
complished by systematic murder. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Historical Institute, Warsaw, Faschis- 
mus-Ghetto-Massenmord (Ger., 1961”), passim. 
[Wolfgang Scheffler] 


JUDEO-ARABIC. The Jewish population of North Africa is 
divided by language into Arabic and Berber-speaking commu- 
nities, and groups speaking *Ladino (Judeo-Spanish). Arabic- 
speaking communities include descendants of the megorashim 
(expellees from *Spain) who were arabicized, and the majority 
of the toshavim (“residents”), the Jewish population which ex- 
isted in the Maghreb before the expulsion of Jews from Spain. 
The date of earliest settlement and the ethnic origin of the lat- 
ter group have posed historical problems which have still to 
be solved satisfactorily. An examination of documentary evi- 
dence reveals the existence within this group of a variety of 
branches, which provide different means of expression. The 
various so-called classical or pseudo-classical languages used 
by authors of the period of Spanish rule for all philosophical, 
scientific, or religious literature are not within the scope of 
this survey. The educated Jew in the Maghreb is no longer able 
to understand these works in their original form and knows 
them only in their Hebrew translations. However, an exception 
must be made for certain poetical works in Hispanic Arabic 
(which has become Zajal), and certain muwashshahat, which 
formed the lyrics of the so-called Andalusian music. This po- 
etic form remains the preserve of a very small Jewish elite, un- 
able to read Arabic script and thus taught orally, by Muslim 
or Jewish teachers. There is a collection of these verses in an 
extremely rare edition published in *Tunis in 1886 in Hebrew 
and Arabic, and entitled Sefinah Maluf. 

There is also a later type of poetry, the qissa, composed 
in a type of koine (i.e., a form of colloquial Arabic), which is 
understood by all North African communities. It is extremely 
popular in cultured circles, as well as among the masses. The 
qissa includes as its main genre rhymed adaptations of Bible 
stories or liturgical poems, songs of joy or lamentation, songs 
in praise of saintly men in Erez Israel or North Africa, homi- 
lies on virtue, and satirical works. Folksongs sung on family 
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occasions (funerals and celebrations) are written in a language 
close to colloquial speech. 

Of all North African dialects, those of the Jews have best 
preserved the oldest characteristics of the language introduced 
during the early centuries of Arab rule. This conservatism has 
also produced a paucity of expression. When the realm of the 
concrete and of everyday life is abandoned for abstract con- 
cepts, it is necessary to resort to the vocabulary and morpho- 
syntactical structure of Hebrew and Aramaic. This constitutes 
the heterogeneous language of preaching, talmudic instruc- 
tion, circular letters, and decisions of the rabbinical courts or 
of the community council. The sharh, or commentary on sa- 
cred writings, such as the Bible and liturgical texts, has a spe- 
cial place because of its basic role in traditional education and 
its special linguistic rules. Beside these, there is an epistolary 
language and a Jewish slang called lashon (Heb.: “language”) 
used to mislead strangers. 


Judeo-Berber 
There is no written literature, but *Berber society in general 
possesses an oral literature, whose basis (still scarcely investi- 
gated) consists of fables, legends, proverbs, and poetic works, 
generally on the theme of love and war, or else of a homiletical 
nature. Apart from their living dialects and folklore, which are 
no less rich than those of their Muslim neighbors, the Berber- 
speaking Jews have a traditional and religious oral literature, 
of which, unfortunately, very little has been preserved and re- 
cently collected. Without dealing with the controversial sub- 
ject of the origin of these communities, it should be noted that 
Berber was one of the vernaculars of the Jewish communities 
of the Atlas mountains and the Moroccan Sous (and, appar- 
ently, of certain parts of *Algeria and *Tunisia). Most Jews 
were bilingual, speaking both Berber and Arabic, but others 
spoke only Berber, and until the 1950s there were a few iso- 
lated immigrants to Israel, who settled in Ashkelon, belonging 
to this latter group. Traditional education employed Berber as 
the language of interpretation and translation of sacred texts 
(and sometimes of the liturgy). Several biblical passages have 
been recorded in their Berber form, but the most important 
document, which is of vital importance for a knowledge of 
the linguistic and cultural traditions of this part of the Dias- 
pora (which long remained unknown), is a Passover Hagga- 
dah. This Haggadah has been entirely translated into a dialect 
which resembles Tamazigt; the antiquity of its literary form 
appears to be beyond dispute. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Zafrani, in: Revue de l’Occident Musul- 


man..., 4 (1967), 175-88. 
[Haim Zafrani] 


JUDEO- ARABIC LITERATURE, written in Arabic by Jews 
for Jews. It is written in an idiom which is linguistically closer 
to the spoken form of Arabic than is the idiom used in Mus- 
lim literature. It may plausibly be assumed that, prior to the 
rise of Islam in the early seventh century, the Jews who lived 
in the Arabian peninsula spoke Arabic and belonged to the 
more or less cultivated class, which may have included some 
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writers. If this is so, almost nothing of their works has sur- 
vived. The one Jewish poet whose work is extant, *Samuel 
ibn Adiya, can be distinguished so little from his non-Jewish 
colleagues in theme, imagery, and style, that only history has 
preserved the knowledge of his Jewish identity. The writings 
of *Muhammad, which contain a considerable amount of bib- 
lical and midrashic material, suggest that the Torah and the 
Midrash were studied during the period, but concrete testi- 
mony is wanting. 

The remarkable spread of Muslim domination over vast 
territories in Southwest Asia, North Africa, and *Spain, and 
the diffusion of Arabic in these areas, did not leave the Jews 
unaffected. It may be surmised that Arabic gradually displaced 
the Aramaic vernacular, initially in the larger centers, and 
that the Jewish population began to use it in its everyday in- 
tercourse from about the eighth century. The more inquiring 
Jews also began to acquire a knowledge of Arabic literature 
and science, which were undergoing a tremendous growth as a 
result of the large number of Greek, Syriac, Pahlavi, and Hindi 
works that had been translated into Arabic. The language be- 
came a storehouse for much of the world’s knowledge and 
learning, and there was an upsurge of writing in Arabic on 
subjects which originated in other cultures. The participation 
of non-Arab Muslims and of other minorities in this activity 
was very great, and it likewise stimulated an intensive study of 
the imported learning among interested Jews. From the eighth 
century onward, there appeared in the Jewish communities 
under Muslim rule men who presumably received a traditional 
education, but who also turned their attention to the recently 
developed or rediscovered areas of secular studies. They took 
a particular interest in medicine, mathematics, astrology and 
astronomy, and philosophy and theology. Of equal impor- 
tance with their pursuit of these studies was the influence 
this acquaintance with foreign lore had on their understand- 
ing of their Jewish heritage. Not only did they introduce into 
Jewish culture the investigation of theology, secular Hebrew 
prose and poetry, Hebrew grammar and lexicography, they 
also subjected traditional areas to the rationalism and order- 
liness which they acquired from their excursions into foreign 
fields. In the biblical commentaries of the time, in the compi- 
lations of talmudic law and the expositions on diverse topics 
particularly relevant to the Jewish world, a novel organization 
and presentation of the material can be discerned. With the 
exception of certain *Karaite circles around 1000 C.E., Jews 
wrote Arabic in Hebrew characters. In the first millennium 
two methods of transcription into Hebrew characters devel- 
oped, one phonetic, the other mostly imitating the Arabic 
spelling. At the beginning of the second millennium, this sec- 
ond way of transcription prevailed (see J. Blau and S. Hopkins, 
Zeitschrift fuer arabische Linguistik, 1984, 9-27). 


The East 

Just as the Muslims of Spain for a time looked to the East for 
learning, and for scholars and literary personalities, so in Ju- 
deo-Arabic letters it was *Babylonia, *Palestine, and *Egypt, 
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the ancient centers of Jewish cultural activity, which were the 
first to flourish. Mashallah (770-820) of Egypt was an astrolo- 
ger and astronomer of note who is credited with a considerable 
number of works on astronomical phenomena. Masarjawayh 
of *Basra (late 9 cent.) was among the first to translate medi- 
cal works into Arabic, among them the Pandect in Syriac of the 
archdeacon Ahron. Masarjawayh probably also wrote original 
works, since Usaybi‘a, the historian of medicine, states that the 
quotations from “the Jew” in the encyclopedic al-Hawi by the 
celebrated physician al-Razi are taken from his writings. Isaac 
b. Solomon *Israeli (c. 850-950), of Egypt and, later, *Kair- 
ouan, established a reputation as a philosopher and medical 
scholar. His writings include Kitab al-Hudid wa al-Rusiim 
(“The Book of Definitions and Descriptions”), an explana- 
tion of logical and philosophical terms; al-Ustuqsat (“The El- 
ements”), a treatise on the components of the physical world, 
based on the works of Aristotle, Hippocrates, and Galen; a 
study of the nature and value of different foods (Fi Taba’ al- 
Aghdhiya wa-Quwaha); a study of the knowledge of urine 
and its components (Fi Ma‘rifat al-Bawl wa-Aqsdmuhu); an 
introduction to the study of medicine (al-Madkhal ila sind‘at 
at-Tibb); an introduction to logic (al-Madkhal ila-al-Mantiq); 
an essay regarding philosophy (Fi Hikma); and commentary 
on the Sefer *Yezirah. 

*Saadiah b. Joseph Gaon (882-942) left his native Egypt 
and traveled through Palestine to Babylonia, where he was ap- 
pointed gaon of the Academy of Sura. Possessing encyclopedic 
knowledge and capable of enormous productivity, he wrote 
works which include a translation of the Bible into Arabic, a 
long and a short commentary on the Pentateuch, and com- 
ments on and introductions to other books of the Bible. He 
codified the laws relating to such topics as inheritance, trusts, 
and oaths. In addition, he compiled a list of *hapax legomena 
in the Bible, which he sought to explain with the aid of rab- 
binic Hebrew, a Hebrew grammar, and a rhyming dictionary. 
In expounding the Sefer Yezirah, a theosophical tract, Saa- 
diah attempted to interpret it as a philosophical monograph. 
He also wrote a theological work, the Kitab al-Amanat wa-al- 
I'tiqadat, made great contributions to liturgy and chronology, 
and composed polemics against the *Karaites and other her- 
etics. His vigorous attack on the Karaites roused their anger, 
and he was designated their arch-enemy. He also encountered 
criticism from the Rabbanite R. Mevasser ha-Levi, who raised 
objections to explanations of rulings in his works, either be- 
cause they did not agree with tradition or because they ap- 
peared to contradict a previous statement of the author. David 
ibn Marwan *Al-Mukammis, a contemporary of Saadiah who 
converted to Christianity and subsequently returned to Juda- 
ism, wrote the theological treatise, ‘Ishriin Maqala (“Twenty 
Tracts”; S. Stroumsa’s edition, 1989). The work deals with the 
attributes of God, and, in accordance with the Mu'tazilite view, 
regards them as aspects of His essence. 

R. Samuel b. Hophni (d. 1013), who was a gaon in the 
Academy of Sura, devoted all his writings to the exposition of 
traditional Jewish lore. However, the influence of Arabic lit- 
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erature and theology is very evident in his works. More ver- 
bose than Saadiah, Samuel supplied commentaries on those 
parts of the Torah which the former did not annotate, as well 
as on Ecclesiastes and on some of the Later Prophets. He did 
not hesitate to include an excursus on any subject related to 
his theme, for example, his digression on dreams in general 
after having dealt with the dreams of Pharaoh. He produced 
a refutation of the doctrine held by Muslim theologians that 
God would void His revelation to Moses in favor of one to be 
revealed later. His major work, however, was on the Talmud, 
to which he wrote an introduction, and he compiled mono- 
graphs on various topics in Jewish law, such as ritual slaugh- 
ter, benedictions, partnership, and gifts. As with Saadiah, what 
distinguishes Samuel's writings is his systematic organization 
and treatment: in each case, he provides an introduction and a 
table of contents, and he divides his material into chapters with 
headings summarizing what is to be dealt with. His son-in-law, 
*Hai b. Sherira Gaon (939-1038), wrote both in Hebrew and in 
Arabic. His well-known work Purchase and Sale is in Arabic, 
as is his monograph Oaths and a number of other writings. 
Although his responsa were generally in Hebrew, they were 
written in Arabic when the inquiry was written in that lan- 
guage. Of particular interest is his glossary of difficult words in 
the Bible and Talmud, al-Hawi (“The Comprehender”), which 
works on the basis of triliteral roots. The glossary was used in 
Spain and was directly consulted until at least the end of the 
11 century. Of the writings of Hai’s father, *Sherira b. Hanina 
Gaon, only one responsum is a manifest translation from Ar- 
abic, and although it is said that he wrote halakhic works in 
that language, nothing has survived. But he did use Arabic in 
the course of his Hebrew and Aramaic writings. 

*Hefez b. Yazli'ah (late 10" or early 11'” cent.) was the au- 
thor of Sefer ha-Mizvot, a work which enumerated and dis- 
cussed in detail the 613 commandments of Jewish law (edited 
and translated by B. Halper, A Volume of the Book of Precepts 
by Hefes b. Yasliah (Philadelphia 1915); appendices by S. Asaf, 
Tarbiz 15 (1954), and M. Zucker, Proceedings etc. 29 (1960-61), 
Ha-Doar, 23 (1963; reprinted by Zion, Tel Aviv, 1972). He be- 
gan every elucidation with either “It is commanded” or “It is 
required,” in the case of positive precepts, and “It is prohib- 
ited” in the case of negative commandments. First the bibli- 
cal law is summarized, and then follows the rabbinic expan- 
sion and ramification. His work was used by scholars who 
read or wrote Arabic, among them *Maimonides; but since it 
was not translated into Hebrew, later citations are secondary. 
Moreover, only a relatively small part of what must have been 
a large work has so far come to light; from the table of con- 
tents of the extant section only an idea of the probable extent 
of the entire production can be formed. 


The Karaites 

Although they adopted an antagonistic stance toward rab- 
binic traditions and initially asserted every individual's right, 
nay duty, to make his own intensive study of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, the Karaites gradually restricted this prerogative to the 
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learned, whose conclusions were then followed by the masses. 
Originating in the eighth century, the movement's earlier lead- 
ers — first as Ananites led by *Anan b. David, and in the middle 
of the ninth century as Karaites, led by Benjamin b. Moses *Al- 
Nahawendi, and afterwards by Daniel b. Moses *Al-Qumisi - 
used Aramaic or Hebrew in their writings. But as Arabic came 
into wider use, Karaite writers began to adopt it as their means 
of communication. Among the more renowned was *David b. 
Boaz (c. 930), a descendant of the movement’s founder, Anan, 
who translated the Pentateuch into Arabic and also wrote a 
commentary on it. *Salmon b. Jeroham, one of the most vitri- 
olic opponents of Saadiah, wrote a polemic in Hebrew against 
the Gaon which, following the manner of the time, heaped 
abuse on him as part of the attack. His outlook was in general 
narrow and partisan, and he was also opposed to the pursuit 
of secular studies. In Arabic he composed commentaries on 
the Five Scrolls and also on the Psalms. Jacob *Al-Qirqisani 
(c. 930) produced a large work, al-Anwar wa al-Maraqib (“The 
Lights and the Lookouts”), which is in the main an exposition 
of Karaite beliefs and laws and a somewhat polemical defense 
of them against criticism from the ranks of the Rabbanites and 
from fellow Karaites. In addition, the book contains a histori- 
cal survey of the Jews and Karaites, as well as of heretical sects, 
which is highly esteemed by modern scholars, particularly for 
its information about the early divisions among the Karaites 
and the attitudes toward Anan of his immediate successors. 
Qirqisani also wrote a commentary on the book of Genesis, 
which makes extensive use of Saadiah’s interpretations. In the 
field of Bible study, *Japheth b. Eli ha-Levi holds a high place. 
He lived in Jerusalem, where the Karaites had established a 
community in 950-980. He translated the Bible into Arabic, 
much more literally and unidiomatically than Saadiah, and 
wrote extensive commentaries which contain a considerable 
amount of grammatical analysis. He tended toward making 
as much of the text as he could contemporary in application; 
this is particularly true of his explanation of Daniel. He made 
attacks upon Saadiah, Christianity, and Islam; and he is also 
credited with the authorship of a polemical tract directed 
against Jacob b. Ephraim, a disciple of Saadiah. His son, *Levi 
b. Japheth (Abu Sa‘id), was likewise a writer. Levi's most im- 
portant work, a book on the precepts called Sefer ha-Mitzvot 
in its Hebrew translation, was completed in 1007 and is a cod- 
ification of Karaite halakhah. It deals with such topics as the 
calendar, the nazirite prayer, and civil law, and it is cited by 
many later Karaites. He may also have composed commen- 
taries on the Early Prophets and on the Psalms. 

David b. Abraham *Alfasi (second half of 10 cent.) 
compiled a dictionary of the Bible in 22 parts corresponding 
to the letters of the Hebrew alphabet. The various usages of a 
word are cited, and every entry is translated into Arabic. He 
refers to Onkelos and Jonathan b. Uzziel, the Aramaic ver- 
sions of the Bible, and also to the Mishnah, the Talmud, the 
masorah, and even the Rabbanite prayerbook. He occasion- 
ally compares the vocable with Arabic, Aramaic, and mish- 
naic Hebrew. *Abu al-Faraj Hariin ibn al-Faraj (c. 1000-1050), 
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who lived in Jerusalem, wrote a grammar of Hebrew called 
al-Mushtamil (“The Encompasser”), which he completed in 
1007. It consisted of seven parts and dealt with the manifold 
aspects of the language. He utilized his knowledge of Arabic 
and Aramaic for comparison and elucidation. Abu al-Faraj, 
when giving paradigms of the Hebrew verb, started from the 
infinitive and showed the difference in the use of this form in 
Hebrew and Arabic; he also discussed Hebrew particles and 
syntax. His work was known in Spain and is cited by Jonah 
*Ibn Janah, and Moses and Abraham *Ibn Ezra. An epitome 
of the Mushtamil, which was probably intended as an ap- 
pendix, also exists; this may explain why Abraham ibn Ezra 
speaks of the book as having eight parts. Joseph b. Abraham 
al-*Basir (called the Seer, a euphemism for “the Blind”) was a 
widely traveled theologian, a polyglot, and a student of Rab- 
banite lore. He was held in high esteem by the Karaites as a 
religious authority. His works include al-Muhtawi (“The Com- 
pendium,’ or, in Hebrew, Sefer Ne’mot), a theological study 
which reveals deep Mu'tazilite influence. Consisting of 40 
chapters, the book presents a Karaite adaptation of the kalam 
doctrines, as well as polemics against Christians and pagans. 
He also left an epitome of his major work, al-Tamyiz, and a 
book on inheritance and on ritual cleanliness, al-Istibsar (“In- 
vestigation’). His pupil Joshua b. Judah Abu-l-Faraj Furqan 
ibn Asad (c. 1050-1080) is known as the teacher par excel- 
lence. He made an Arabic translation of the Torah together 
with a commentary on it, which were completed about 1050. 
His detailed commentary on the Decalogue is available only 
in the Hebrew translation, which covers only the first four 
commandments. He also produced Bereshit Rabbati, philo- 
sophic homilies on Genesis, partially translated into Hebrew. 
His most important work is on the precepts and is called Sefer 
ha-Yashar. Because of the comparative relaxation of the strict 
system of relationships (rikkub) which prevailed among the 
Karaites, the best-known section of the book is on incestu- 
ous marriages. He defends his personal views, arguing with 
his Karaite predecessors and criticizing Halakhot Gedolot and 
the Hilkhot Re’u, compilations of Rabbanite law. 


The West 

The Jewish communities of North Africa and *Spain were as 
influenced by the Islamic-Arabic environment in which they 
existed as were their brethren in the East. Although the Jews 
in those lands (as the Muslims) were for a considerable time 
pupils of their coreligionists in *Iraq, Palestine, and Egypt, 
some of them began to write books at about the same time 
as the Jews in the East. Abu Sahl *Dunash ibn Tamim (10 
cent.) was a grammarian, theologian, astronomer, and physi- 
cian. His work on grammar, of which a small fragment may 
have been found, is cited by several Spanish Jewish writers. 
He appears to have undertaken a comparative study of the 
cognate Semitic languages, lexical rather than morphological; 
he believed Hebrew to be the mother of Semitic languages, 
and therefore Arabic to be only a derivative of Hebrew. In his 
work on astronomy he included a critique of astrology for the 
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Fatimid Imam Mansur Ismail, and in another study on the 
same topic he answered the inquiries of *Hisdai ibn Shaprut. 
There is also mention of works on philosophy and medicine. 
It is not clear whether his commentary on the Sefer Yezirah 
is a revision and editing of Isaac *Israeli’s commentary or an 
entirely independent study. Judah *Ibn Quraysh of Tahert in 
Morocco (first half of tenth century) was the physician of the 
emir of Fez. He knew *Eldad ha-Dani, the self-styled traveler 
from a distant Jewish land, and believed in his account. His 
work, called Risdla (Epistle; ed. D. Becker, 1984), or possibly 
Av va-Em after the first vocables, is an attempt at comparative 
linguistics. He states that he composed it in order to rebuke 
his fellow Jews for neglecting the reading of the Aramaic ver- 
sion of the Torah, which he believed important for the knowl- 
edge of Hebrew. In the first of the three parts of the book he 
compares Aramaic and biblical Hebrew words in alphabetical 
order; in the second he does the same with Aramaic and He- 
brew words in the Mishnah and the Talmud. The final section 
deals with Arabic and biblical Hebrew. 

Talmudic studies flourished in North Africa in the 10 
and 11" centuries. One scholar writing in Arabic was *Nissim 
b. Jacob ben Nissim of Kairouan (c. 990-1060), who headed a 
school in his native city. His works (a discussion and selections 
in S. Abramson, Rav Nissim Gaon; Heb., 1965) in chronological 
order are: Ha-Mafteah she-le-Manulei ha-Talmud (“The Keys 
to the Locks of the Talmud”), in Arabic, which apparently cov- 
ered the entire Babylonian Talmud, although only parts of it 
have so far come to light; comments on the Talmud in Ara- 
bic and Hebrew, of which some portions are known and more 
are being discovered; Piskei Halakhot (“Legal Decisions”), in 
Arabic, fragments of which have been discovered; Megillat 
Setarim (“Scroll of Secrets”), a collection of explanations on 
difficult passages in the Talmud and on sundry religious top- 
ics; and al-Faraj ba‘d al-Shidda (“Relief After Distress”; in He- 
brew, Hibbur Yafeh me-ha-Yeshuah), a book of consolation, a 
genre current in classical Arabic literature, made up of stories 
written to bring comfort, faith, and acceptance of God’s judg- 
ment. This last work has appeared both in Hebrew and in its 
Arabic original, but it is not yet clear what the author's form 
and arrangement were. 

Jewish works of importance written in Arabic were far 
more abundant in Muslim Spain than in the East. Among 
the men who were primarily grammarians and only inciden- 
tally biblical exegetes, two names are distinguished. The first, 
Judah b. David *Hayyuj (10'-11" cent.), a native of Fez who 
died in Spain, devoted two works to the geminated verbs and 
the verbs with weak letters in their roots. He established the 
principle that all Hebrew verb-roots, regardless of what hap- 
pens to them in inflection, consist of three letters; and in this 
manner he worked out the rules which govern the classes of 
weak verbs. He also compiled a book of random comments 
on the books of the Bible, parts of which have been found and 
published. The second name of importance is Hayyuj’s out- 
standing disciple, Jonah *Ibn Janah (first half 11'” cent.), who 
compiled a comprehensive work, al-Tangih (“Polishing”), 
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consisting of a grammar and a lexicon. The former, called al- 
Luma‘ (“Brightness”; in Hebrew, Ha-Rikmah), is a presenta- 
tion of the rules of Hebrew grammar and their exceptions. 
The lexicon, which consists of the Hebrew roots, gives their 
definition, together with examples from the Bible, to illustrate 
their secondary and tertiary meanings as well as their most 
common usage. He also composed three smaller works which 
examine and explain the classes of weak verbs. As a result of 
culling illustrations from the Bible, his writings contain con- 
siderable exegetical material. 

Moses b. Samuel ha-Kohen ibn *Gikatilla (11 cent.) oc- 
cupies a prominent place among biblical commentators who 
used Arabic. A native of Cordoba who lived in Saragossa, he 
produced commentaries on most of the books of the Bible, 
which unfortunately have been lost, with the exception of part 
of his commentary on the Book of Psalms. However, many 
of his views are known from extracts quoted in the writings 
of others, notably of his critic Judah b. Samuel *Ibn Bal’am, 
who condemned him for his “radical” views on the messianic 
prophecies. Ibn Gikatilla interpreted these prophecies as pre- 
dictions of events to take place soon after they were uttered, 
and he also made efforts to explain miracles rationally. An- 
other work, his short grammatical treatise on gender in He- 
brew, is extant. Ibn Bal’am, Ibn Gikatilla’s younger contem- 
porary, whose exegetical work has survived, was an eclectic 
commentator who frequently made use of the works of oth- 
ers. True to the practice of the time, he mentions authors 
only when he disagrees with them. He charges both Saadiah 
and Ibn Gikatilla with violating Arabic usage in their trans- 
lations, and occasionally finds fault even with his master, Ibn 
Janah. In the field of grammar, he compiled a list of Hebrew 
particles and their uses, a list of homonyms with their differ- 
ent meanings, and a list of verbs derived from nouns. He is 
known to have had a remarkably good memory and a very 
sour disposition. 

While many halakhic responsa by Spanish Jews were 
penned in Arabic, legal compilations were composed in He- 
brew or hebraized Aramaic. Even Maimonides, who wrote 
most of his works in Arabic, turned to Hebrew for his magnum 
opus, the compendium of Jewish law entitled Mishneh Torah 
or Ha-Hibbur. However, as an aid to making his great com- 
pilation well-arranged and complete, he prepared in Arabic 
a list of the 613 commandments before embarking upon his 
enterprise. He provided this propaedeutic because he had his 
own ideas, which differed from those of his predecessors, on 
the nature of the laws which ought to be included in the 613. 
He insisted, for example, on the need to distinguish between 
a biblical and a rabbinic prescription and to exclude general 
admonitions, such as “Be ye holy.” By laying down these prin- 
ciples of selection he hoped to establish an unchallengeable 
list, a hope that was not fulfilled. 

Both Maimonides and his father wrote epistles in Arabic. 
The latter addressed a letter of comfort to the Jews in North 
Africa who were victims of religious persecution by the Almo- 
hads, a fanatical Muslim movement preached by Ibn Tamart 
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and adopted by a Berber tribe. The letter seeks to fortify the 
Jews with the faith that God will not forsake them and that the 
promises of reward to the righteous will be realized. Maimo- 
nides himself discussed the same persecution, but in a much 
more pragmatic fashion. His missive is in fact in response to a 
question asked of him by a North African crypto-Jew, who had 
been told by a local rabbi that his secret practice of Judaism 
was of no use, since he was outwardly a Muslim. Maimonides 
refutes the rabbi’s ruling, adding, however, an analysis of the 
talmudic principle that certain demands made by persecutors 
should not be acceded to, even if the consequence is martyr- 
dom. He exhorts Jews in the same position as the inquirer to 
leave the locale where the oppression exists, or, if this is too 
difficult, to practice Jewish law as much as possible without 
endangering their lives. A second letter, Iggeret Teiman, deals 
with the religious persecution in that country in 1172, which 
was complicated by the rise of a pseudo-Messiah who prom- 
ised imminent salvation and the return to Zion. Maimonides 
offers consolation, and gives warning against the readiness to 
believe in the pseudo-Messiah out of despair. He also wrote 
the monograph Resurrection, the object of which was to refute 
accusations that he did not believe the dead would eventually 
return to life. His refutation was that, since he included this 
hope as one of the 13 articles of the Jewish faith, it was unnec- 
essary to repeat it; and his failure to discuss resurrection in 
other appropriate places was due to the distinction between 
rational doctrines and those accepted on faith. 

A unique volume in Arabic was composed by the cel- 
ebrated poet Moses b. Jacob ibn Ezra. It is a study of the art 
of Hebrew, especially biblical poetry, called Kitab al-Muhadara 
wa al-Mudhdakara, but it is in fact much more than that, 
for it also contains a brief history, and occasionally charac- 
terizations, of the literary figures who flourished in Spain, 
a disquisition on the composition of poetry in sleep, and 
an explanation of why the Arabs excel in poetic composition. 
The whole work is presented in the style of adab, a popular 
Arabic genre in which the author enjoyed the freedom to di- 
gress on any subject. The digression was accompanied by an 
occasional reminder that it was time to return to the major 
theme. 


Religious Philosophy and Theology 

These subjects were cultivated more actively in Muslim Spain 
than in the East; but like most other cultural activities, they 
flourished initially in the Levant. Ibn Mukammis has been dis- 
cussed above. Saadiah’s Emunot ve-Deot, though not blindly 
following Murtazilite thought, was nonetheless considerably 
influenced by it. In general he used reason to buttress the 
accepted articles of the Jewish faith. With the exception of 
*Bahya b. Joseph ibn Paquda (11 cent.), who in the first chap- 
ter of his Hovot ha-Levavot gives a brief resume of a theological 
position deriving from Saadiah, the works of the other great 
Spanish Jewish thinkers show that they were under the influ- 
ence of Plato and Aristotle, or a combination of the latter and 
neoplatonism. The most philosophic of the group, Solomon 
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b. Judah ibn *Gabirol (1021-1058), was drawn to the views of 
the Muslim thinker Ibn Masarra (883-931), who was strongly 
influenced by pseudo-Empedocles and who taught the doc- 
trine of universal matter and universal soul. Basing his phi- 
losophy on the Aristotelian principles of matter and form, Ibn 
Gabirol in his writings cited no passage from biblical or rab- 
binic sources and made no reference to the Jewish tradition. 
He did not treat matter and form as opposite ends of being, 
rather he defined matter as the substrate, common to all being, 
and form as the differentiating principle which gives individ- 
uality to every existent. He regarded matter and form as the 
universal constituent factors in every object, from the lowest 
species to the highest intellectual being, and he ascribed the 
appearance of corporeality to some quality in matter which 
gives it body. In Ibn Gabirol’s view, since matter is the sub- 
ject, it is logically prior to form, which specifies it; neverthe- 
less, both universal matter and universal form are the sources 
of all being. The beginning of the world, the first cause, was 
God’s Will, which is intermediate between Infinite God and 
the universe. Ibn Gabirol did not, however, define God’s Will 
with sufficient clarity to make it plainly comprehensible, and 
his philosophy did not win favor among Jews. Although ne- 
glected by Jewish theologians, it was adopted by some Chris- 
tian thinkers, and it subsequently exerted considerable influ- 
ence on the Kabbalah. 

As stated above, Bahya ibn Paquda (11'-12" century) 
employed the reasoning of kalam to prove the existence and 
oneness of God. But these issues were not his primary con- 
cern, they were merely the first requirement of the correct at- 
titude to be taken toward God. 

Bahya’s real interest was in emphasizing the duties of the 
heart (the title of his book), the state of mind and of emotion 
prerequisite to the true performance of the practical religious 
precepts. He feels doubly impelled to undertake this task, first 
because among the community in general performance of 
ritual acts is the backbone of Judaism, and, secondly because 
concern with the approved manner of practice occupies the 
time and mind of the learned. Essentially, Bahya preached 
the inward experience of faith: trust, humility, asceticism, re- 
pentance, and self-examination. His book, therefore, may be 
regarded as a guide which, though written about Judaism for 
Jews and replete with quotations from the Bible and the Tal- 
mud, actually belongs to the sphere of religion in general; and 
for this reason Bahya does not hesitate to adduce proofs from 
outside sources. Of all the religious literature produced in 
the Islamic world, his work was probably the best known and 
most widely studied among Jews. The monograph Ma‘ani al- 
Nafs (“Matters of the Soul”) falsely ascribed to him, although 
probably dating from the same period, deals primarily with 
the fate and duty of the human soul from the time it separates 
from its source to join the body until it is once again free to 
return to its original home. In the course of this exposition, 
the author also gives his views on the emanation and creation 
of the world, its constituent factors, and other religious and 
philosophical issues. 
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Joseph ibn *Zaddik (d. 1149) wrote his Olam Katan (Mi- 
crocosm) as a guide to help man gain, through introspection 
and self-analysis, the necessary knowledge of the world, its 
Maker, the human soul, and the ethical life. This short tract 
is not endowed with originality, following neoplatonism in 
its psychology, Aristotelianism in its physics, and kalam in its 
proof of the existence of God. A far better known poet and 
literary figure, Moses ibn Ezra, mentioned above, is the au- 
thor of Kitab al-Hadiga fi ma‘nd al-majaz wa al-haqiga (“The 
Garden of the Subject of Metaphor and Reality”; in Hebrew, 
Arugat ha-Bosem), a semiphilosophical study in which there 
is the usual discussion of God and His attributes, and man and 
his psychology, but in addition there is much attention given 
to metaphor in the Bible. 

The well-known poet *Judah Halevi (1080-1141) was 
also the author of a philosophical work which was unique in 
its time among the books in this field. Its title, Kitab al-Hujja 
wa al-Dalil fi Nasr al-Din al-Dhalil (“The Book of the Argu- 
ment and the Proof in Defense of the Despised Faith” (crit. 
ed. D.H. Banett, prepared for publication by H. Ben-Sham- 
mai, Jerusalem 1977), popularly called Sefer ha-Kuzari, indi- 
cates that it was produced in defense of the Jewish religion, 
which, the author says, was held in low esteem by the Gen- 
tiles. Although critical of philosophy, Judah Halevi is not, like 
the extremely orthodox, against it; in fact, in his discussion of 
ethics and of God’s uniqueness, he concedes the correctness 
of the philosophic approach. However, he criticizes metaphys- 
ics on the grounds that it simply cannot attain to the ultimate 
truths, but nevertheless pretends that its conclusions are to- 
tally valid. Because their revelation is historically attested, the 
Jewish Scriptures and tradition are the only unimpeachable 
sources for the essential truths. The revealed source teaches 
that man’s highest attainment is the gift of prophecy, a gift re- 
served for the people of Israel in Erez Israel. The Jew receives 
this gift when he lives in full accord with the Law revealed to 
Moses. Halevi makes the interesting point that the essence of 
Judaism is not found in the prescriptions which are rational 
and apprehensible by human reason, but in the irrational pre- 
cepts known to us only because they were revealed. He thus 
demonstrates that the Jewish tradition contains not only the 
basic truths but also the highest good. The book is written in 
the form of a dialogue between the author and the king of 
the Khazars, who wanted to learn about the Jewish faith. It is 
interesting, although not surprising, that this spokesman for 
Judaism concludes his discussion by announcing his decision 
to settle in Erez Israel, which he in fact did, as we know from 
his poetry. Abraham *Ibn Daud (d. c. 1180), the compiler of 
an original history of the Jewish tradition, was the first Jew- 
ish thinker in Spain to attempt a fusion of the doctrines of the 
Jewish faith with Aristotelian philosophy (the latter, it must 
be remembered, was suffused with the neoplatonic system of 
emanations). Ibn Daud did not examine all theological issues, 
but he provided summaries of topics such as proofs of the ex- 
istence of God, the Creation, the Revelation, immortality, and 
providence. His work, Sefer ha-Emunah ha-Ramah, was appat- 
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ently disregarded in favor of Maimonides’ celebrated synthesis; 
its Arabic original is unknown, and the two translations into 
Hebrew, one of them published in 1852, were both prepared 
in the late 14 century. 

As stated above, Maimonides (1135-1204) wrote most of 
his works in Arabic. Of these the most celebrated is his Guide 
of the Perplexed (Moreh Nevukhim), a philosophical analysis 
of Jewish law and theology. Believing like many others that 
revealed truth and philosophical conclusions reach one and 
the same end, he proposed to establish the principles of Jew- 
ish theology according to doctrines of Aristotelian philoso- 
phy, which he accepted as the valid interpretation of the sub- 
lunar cosmic process. On this basis he discusses the person of 
God, the Creation, prophecy, providence, the afterlife, and the 
content and purpose of the revealed law. In order to anchor 
his philosophy in Jewish doctrine, he used proof texts from 
the Bible and traditional Jewish sources. The Guide became 
the most important philosophic work in the Jewish world. Its 
Hebrew translation had been eagerly awaited by admirers of 
his earlier works. Two Hebrew renderings, almost simultane- 
ously produced, became available, one by Samuel ibn Tibbon, 
and the other by Judah b. Solomon *AI-Harizi. The former has 
always been treated as the authentic and reliable version, al- 
though it was severely criticized by Shem Tov b. Joseph *Fala- 
quera, one of the early commentators on the work. In mod- 
ern times the work has been translated again into Hebrew, by 
Rabbi J. Kafih, and more recently by Prof. M. Schwartz, who 
produced a brilliant critical edition (Maimonides: The Guide 
of the Perplexed, Tel Aviv, 2002). 

The Guide's popularity resulted in two contrary devel- 
opments. For many it became the basic text, the authoritative 
reconciliation between the two sources of the one truth, so 
that the philosophically-minded in subsequent centuries in- 
variably took it as their point of departure for commentary, 
summary, or controversy. At the same time, there were schol- 
ars who were wary of the intrusion of philosophical reflection 
into the religious sphere, because they sensed that reconcili- 
ation meant setting up philosophy as the judge of what in re- 
ligion could be maintained, and what had to be interpreted, 
no matter how far the interpretation carried it from its literal 
meaning. Even students who were not particularly interested 
in philosophical speculations were compelled to confront it 
since Maimonides introduced a number of philosophical con- 
cepts into the first of the 14 books of his legal compendium. 
This alignment of admirers and antagonists led to serious con- 
flict in the 13" and 14* centuries. 

Joseph b. Judah ibn *Aknin (c. 1150-1220), a contempo- 
rary and friend of Maimonides, settled in Fez after his de- 
parture from his native Spain. By his own admission he lived 
there as a crypto-Jew, although his energetic literary activity 
seems to show that his private life did not suffer any interfer- 
ence. Save for his commentary on Avot, which was originally 
in Hebrew, his other writings were probably all in Arabic, al- 
though there is naturally uncertainty in the case of those of his 
writings which are no longer extant. Of his surviving works, 
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Tibb al-Nufus al-Salima ... (“Medicine for Healthy Souls...”), 
is an ethical treatise which includes a chapter on the soul and 
its needs and destiny. The book also contains chapters on 
friendship, speech and silence, keeping a secret, lying, food 
and drink, and asceticism. In every chapter there is an expo- 
sition, followed by relevant rabbinical sayings and epigrams 
culled from Arabic anthologies. The work is concluded by a 
chapter on persecutions, and Jewish behavior in relation to 
them, and a chapter on repentance. A threefold commentary 
on the Song of Songs, dealing with the plain meaning, the rab- 
binic elaboration, and a philosophical-psychological interpre- 
tation, which Joseph claimed to be an original contribution, 
has the distinction of providing an explanation of every word 
in the Scroll. He wrote an Introduction to the Talmud (Mevo 
ha-Talmud) and a tract on quantities and measurements in 
Jewish literature. An as yet undiscovered compilation, Hukkim 
u-Mishpatim, may have resembled the legal compendium of 
Maimonides, and his Risdlat al-Ibana fi Usil al-Diyana (“A 
Religious Clarification of Religious Fundamentals”) was ap- 
parently theological in character. 


From the 13" Century 

In Judeo-Arabic literature, in both Spain and the Middle East, 
the 13" century marks a division between what preceded it and 
what followed. In Spain, Christendom’ final victory over Is- 
lamic power in 1212 led to the gradual elimination of Arabic 
from Jewish life in favor of the Romance languages in daily 
intercourse, and of Hebrew in writing. During the 11" and 
12h centuries, the continuous shift of the Jewish population 
from Andalusia to Christian territory, where Arabic had never 
been the dominant language, accelerated the abandonment of 
Arabic. However, knowledge of the language remained essen- 
tial for the translation of texts on philosophy and logic, med- 
icine, mathematics, and astronomy into Hebrew, Latin, and 
Spanish. It was at this time that the cultural heritage which 
originated in the East and was enriched during the period of 
Islamic ascendency was transmitted to the West. Among the 
authors who continued to write in Arabic, Judah b. Solomon 
ibn *Matkah (135 cent.), who corresponded with Emperor 
Frederick 11 of Sicily, compiled an encyclopedia of logic, phys- 
ics, and metaphysics, which he translated into Hebrew under 
the title Midrash ha-Hokhmah. He also produced Mishpetei 
ha-Kokhavim, a digest of Ptolemy's astronomical Almagest. Jo- 
seph b. Isaac Israeli of Toledo (d. 1331) wrote a compendium 
on astronomy which was based on his father’s well-known 
monograph, Yesod Olam. Samuel ibn Wagar, the personal 
physician of Alfonso x1 of Castile, may have been the author 
of the medical work “Castilian Royal Medicine” (1376). Sol- 
omon b. Yaish (d. 1345) composed a supercommentary on 
Abraham ibn Ezra’s commentary to the Pentateuch, as well 
as a six-volume commentary on Avicenna’s Canon, which re- 
mained the standard medical text for centuries. In the field of 
theology, Moses ibn Crispin Cohen, who in 1336 left his native 
Cordoba to settle in Toledo, composed a tract on providence 
and the afterlife. Joseph b. Abraham *Ibn Waqar (14'* cent.), 
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a philosopher and kabbalist, also wrote a book on theological 
matters, for which only a Hebrew title, Maamar ha-Kolel, is 
suggested by the name of one of the two extant translations. 
Judah b. Nissim *Malkah (14* cent.) of North Africa was a 
neoplatonist who wrote a tripartite work in the spirit of that 
philosophy; the first two sections were a commentary on the 
Sefer Yezirah, the former being an introduction to the theo- 
sophic booklet, Uns al-Gharib (“Consolation of the Foreigner,’ 
i.e., man’s soul on earth) and the latter was on the Midrash 
Pirkei De-Rabbi Eliezer. 

The composition of works in Arabic by Jews was much 
more prevalent in the East, where Arabic continued to be used 
as the spoken language. However, the general reaction against 
foreign influences, which gradually eliminated from Muslim 
intellectual life the variety of interests that had attracted earlier 
generations, also affected Jewish literary productivity. There 
was a marked decline in the pursuit of secular subjects, with 
the exception of medicine; and studies in humanistic areas be- 
came confined to theological and ritual topics. Salama b. Mev- 
orakh (12"" cent.), a physician and philosopher, and a student 
of Ephraim b. al Zafah (who was physician to the court), wrote 
Nizam al-Mawjudat (“Arrangement of the Existents”), which 
was probably philosophic in character, al-Sabab al-Majib li- 
Qillat al-Matar fi-Misr (“The Reasons for the Paucity of Rain 
in Egypt”), and fi-al-‘Ilm al-Iahi (“On Theology”). Hibat Allah 
ibn al-Hasan b. Ephraim was possibly the head of the acad- 
emy and community of Fostat, whom the traveler Benjamin 
of Tudela mentioned by the name of Nethanel and who wrote, 
among other works: Irshad li-Masdlih Anfus al-Ajsad (“Guide 
to the Well-Being of Souls and Bodies”), which treats of ill- 
nesses, cures, and hygiene; and al-Tasrih fi Tangih al-Qanin 
(“Revelation of the Hidden in Correcting the Canon of Avi- 
cenna’). The Karaite *David b. Solomon (1161-1240), physi- 
cian to Sultan al-Malik al-‘Adil, and possibly the teacher of 
Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, wrote a celebrated history of medicine and 
physicians. He compiled the 12-chapter antidotary Akrabadhin 
or Dustir al-Adwiya al-Murakkaba (“Register of Compound 
Remedies”) and Risdlat al-Mujarrabat (“Epistle on Experi- 
ences”). Jacob b. Isaac (al-Asad al-Mahalli; c. 1200) was the 
author of Magqala fi Qawanin al-Tibbiyya (“Treatise on the 
Fundamentals of Medicine”) and Masd@il Tibbiyya wa-Ajwi- 
batiha (“Questions and Answers on Medicine”), addressed to 
the Samaritan author Sadaqa ibn Munajja in Damascus. Abu- 
al-Muna ibn abi Nasr al-Kohen al-‘Attar (13'" cent.) compiled 
a popular pharmacopoeia, Minhdj al-Dukkan wa-Dustir al- 
A‘yan (“Practice of the Shop and List of the Important”), which 
is a painstaking collection, arranged in alphabetical order, of 
pertinent material gleaned from diverse sources, both oral and 
written. It includes a moralizing first chapter addressed to his 
son, which in fact may be an addition written by someone else. 
Numan ibn abi al-Rid&@ (14* cent.) wrote a medical treatise 
which he considered to be a collection of glosses on the work 
of al-Masihi. There were a large number of other physicians 
in the Arabic-speaking Jewish communities who tended to 
write on religion rather than on their profession. *Abraham 
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b. Moses b. Maimon (1186-1237), who succeeded his father as 
court physician and head of the Jewish community, composed 
a voluminous work, Kifayat al-‘Abidin (“Enough for the Wor- 
shippers”), most of which has yet to be discovered. Although 
he was an ardent defender and great admirer of his father, 
Abraham's work exhibits a piety which was independent of his 
father. While not minimizing the importance of learning, he 
stressed that worship requires humility, concentration, devo- 
tion, and other qualities characteristic of pietists such as the 
Sufis. He also wrote a commentary on Genesis and Exodus and 
composed two works in answer to his father’s critics, as well 
as responsa (still extant) in answer to religious and legal in- 
quiries. Attributed to one of his two sons, *David b. Abraham 
(1212-1300), who succeeded him as nagid, is acommentary on 
the Avot, which enjoyed great popularity. Also attributed to 
David is a collection of homilies on the weekly portion of the 
Torah, but the authorship of both works has been rightly dis- 
puted. Like his father, David also had occasion (1290) to rise 
to the defense of Maimonides. Obadiah (1228-1265), David's 
brother, composed a vade mecum for his son, called al-Maqala 
al-Hudiyya (“The Inclusive Treatise”), in which biblical and 
rabbinic passages were interpreted allegorically, in order to 
provide moral instruction (ed. P. Fenton). 

An ardent admirer of Maimonides, *Tanhum b. Joseph 
Yerushalmi (d. 1291), wrote the commentary al-Ijaz wa al- 
Bayan (“Short and Clear”), which was probably on the entire 
Bible and is still largely extant, although only very few of his 
remarks on Ezra and Nehemiah have so far been discovered. 
His Commentary on the Minor Prophets has been published 
by H. Shay (1991). A rationalist, entirely rejecting any mystical 
approach to the text, he strove to explain every facet of it with 
the aid of medicine, realia, chronology, geography, and phi- 
losophy. Of philosophy he made use on numerous occasions, 
particularly where the literal meaning of the text was difficult 
to accept. He employed allegory and included digressions on 
subjects such as prophecy and the allegorical method. He oc- 
casionally disagreed with the Seder Olam, the chronological 
monograph which was almost undisputed during the Middle 
Ages, although he sometimes assumed approximate dates in 
the Bible in order to explain away discrepancies. He showed 
an appreciation for the aesthetic quality of the Bible and also 
a recognition that copyists’ errors may have found their way 
into the masoretic text. In a comprehensive introduction to 
his vast enterprise, Tanhum discussed grammatical and phil- 
osophical principles at length and also dwelt on the relation 
between exegesis and aggadah. In addition, he compiled a 
lexicon of the Hebrew in Maimonides’ Code, al-Murshid al- 
Kafi (“The Adequate Guide”). In the introduction to this work 
he elaborated upon the tremendous importance of the Code, 
especially at a time when there was a decline in the study of 
the Talmud. He criticized the Arukh, the lexicon of *Nathan 
b. Jehiel of Rome (11* cent.), because it did not include all the 
words in the language and operated on the basis of biliteral 
roots. Despite his criticisms, he was in fact extremely indebted 
to the lexicon. Moreover, in his own lexicon he strayed from 
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his objective. Not all the words in the Code are listed, nor are 
all the vocables given there taken from the Code, since he 
also provided explanations of a number of mishnaic terms. 
His tendency to go into philosophical and theological matters 
emerges even in this work. His son, *Joseph b. Tanhum ha- 
Yerushalmi, a gifted writer of Hebrew poetry, may also have 
been the author of a book in Arabic on theology and philoso- 
phy, a fragment of which is extant. 

*Ibn Kammuna (Sa‘d b. Mansur; d. 1184) lived in Bagh- 
dad; toward the end of his life he was the target of attack by 
orthodox Muslims, who took offense at his statements about 
Islam in Tangih al-Abhath lil-Milal al-Thalath (“Examination 
of the Inquiries into the Three Faiths”), a study of Judaism, 
Christianity, and Islam. The book, interesting and enlightened, 
opens with a general discussion of religion and prophecy and 
continues with sections on each of the three religions. Ibn 
Kammuna’s method is to present the principles of each faith 
in a general essay, and then to list questions and objections, 
followed by replies of the adherents of the particular faith. 
The work is outstanding for its fairmindedness and objectiv- 
ity, which may be the reason for the belief, now discredited, 
that the author was a convert to Islam. His other writings in- 
clude al-Hikma al-Jadida (“The New Science”), on logic; Risdla 
(“Epistle”), on the immortality of the soul; and Sharh Talwihdt, 
a commentary on the Notes of the Muslim mystic Suhrawardi 
(d. 1191). He also wrote on chemistry and ophthalmology. 

*Israel ha-Dayyan ha-Maaravi (14* cent.) lived in Cairo 
and was judge of the Karaite community there. His works in- 
clude a legal compendium known only by its Hebrew name, 
Sefer Mitzvot, a compilation of the personal and ritual laws of 
the Karaites. His Shurit al-Dhabaha (“Requirements of Ritual 
Slaughter”) may have been part of his original Arabic Code. 
He also wrote Tartib al-‘Aqa@id al-Sitta (“Classification of the 
Six Articles of Faith: God, Moses, the Other Prophets, the 
Torah, Jerusalem, and the Final Judgment”), as well as a book 
on the calendar. *Samuel b. Moses al-Maghribi (15* cent.), a 
physician living in Cairo, compiled al-Murshid (“The Guide”), 
which was a book of laws in 12 sections; he also wrote a com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch and a history of Mount Moriah 
and the Temple. David b. Sadel al-Hiti (15 cent.) composed 
a bibliography of Karaite scholars, which, although uncriti- 
cal and sometimes unreliable, has been of service to modern 
scholars. 

The Jews of *Yemen, who were subjected to many tri- 
als and persecutions, probably constituted the most culti- 
vated among the Jewish communities living under Islam in 
the second millenium. In any case, they can boast of a larger 
number of literary figures than can other centers. One of the 
earliest, *Nethanel ibn al-Fayyami (d. c. 1170), was probably 
the head of the community and was the father of *Jacob b. 
Nethanel whose inquiry to Maimonides brought about the 
latter’s Iggeret Teiman. Nethanel wrote Bustdn al-‘Uqil (“The 
Garden of the Intellects”), a theological study with chapters 
on the unity of God, man the microcosm, the worship of God, 
repentance, reliance on God, messianic times and the after- 
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life, influenced by the Ismaili. He quoted a good deal from 
extraneous sources and did not hesitate to invoke the support 
of the Koran and other Islamic works. *Abraham b. Solomon 
(1350-1400), probably of Yemen, compiled a commentary on 
the Prophets and probably also on the Hagiographa. His Mi- 
drash al-Siyana is eclectic, quoting copiously from a number 
of predecessors. Its chief value lies in the fact that it preserves 
material from works no longer extant. Several Yemenite com- 
positions are midrashic in character, probably because there 
were frequent occasions in the community when a small ser- 
mon was preached at some religious ceremony. *Nethanel b. 
Yesha, a 14"+-century scholar and preacher, composed the mi- 
drash Nar al-Zulam (“Tlumination of the Dark”) in 1329. It was 
written in a combination of Hebrew and Arabic and made up 
of citations from other sources. In the 15" century *Zechariah 
b. Solomon ha-Rofe (Yahya b. Suleiman al-Tabib), a physician 
in San‘a, produced Midrash ha-Hefez, a commentary on the 
Pentateuch, Lamentations, and the Scroll of Esther. It, too, 
is eclectic and shows the author’s preference for ethical and 
philosophical interpretations. Zechariah is also credited with 
a Sharh (“Commentary”) to Maimonides’ Guide. Another 15'"- 
century author, Abu Mansiar al-Daimari, composed in a phil- 
osophic tone the midrashic commentary on the Pentateuch, 
Siraj al-“Uqul (“The Light of the Intellects”). 

In conclusion, it is to be noted that composition of Jewish 
works in Arabic continued to appear until there ceased to be 
Jewish communities in the Arabic-speaking lands. However, 
it must be admitted that there is little value in these works, 
most of which are liturgical, exegetic, or translations of He- 
brew pietistic works. The European influence, which from 
the end of the 19 century began to affect Arabic literature as 
it had affected Jewish literature in Europe a century earlier, 
does not seem to have played a part in the intellectual life of 
the Jews in the East. Nevertheless, their output of Hebrew or 
predominantly Hebrew poetry, rhymed prose, and religious 
works is of higher quality. riealiate Solaniga Hanna 
Judeo-Arabic Culture 
INTRODUCTION. We are dealing here with that particular 
body of Jewish religious writings of all types, written in the 
shadow of *Islam, usually in Arabic, but in Hebrew characters, 
during the period from before Saadiah Gaon until after the days 
of Maimonides and his son Abraham, i.e., from approximately 
the 8" century to the end of the 13 century. This culture is not 
merely a Jewish culture in Arabic language, but rather a Judeo- 
Islamic culture. Consequently, it is needless to point out that 
the Jewish writers who wrote in Arabic during this period were 
influenced by ideas then current in Islam, but their work should 
be viewed as the fruit of a period of centuries of creativity and 
cultural fertility shared by both religions. Similarly, the Arabic 
language used by the Jews in this period should not be regarded 
as a mere instrument employed by them, but as an integral part 
of the religious culture they had absorbed. 

The extent to which a culture has absorbed and assimi- 
lated influences from another culture, as well as the precon- 
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ditions which enabled their absorption and assimilation, is 
well known. The renowned Orientalist H.A.R. Gibb, who 
studied the influence of Islam on the European Renaissance,’ 
laid down, among others, three basic theses which may con- 
stitute also a suitable starting point for a discussion of the in- 
fluence of Islam on medieval Judeo-Arabic culture. These are 
the following: 

(1) No culture absorbs influences from another culture 
unless the two possess certain similar and related qualities and 
the ground has been further prepared by similar activities. 

(2) The absorption of foreign influences is a sign of the 
vitality of the absorbing culture or religion, but “the borrowed 
elements conduce to the expanding vitality of the borrowing 
culture only insofar as they draw their nourishment from the 
activities which led to their borrowing in the first place? 

(3) Additional evidence of the vitality of the absorbing 
culture is provided if it confines this foreign influence to cer- 
tain limits, thus preventing it from becoming too strong and 
undermining the foundations of the absorbing culture. “A liv- 
ing culture disregards or rejects all elements in other cultures 
which conflict with its own fundamental values, emotional 
attitudes or esthetic criteria.” 

There is no doubt that all this applies to the interrelation- 
ship of Judaism and Islam. The essential similarity of these 
two monotheistic religions which, unlike other religions, are 
based on law, created from the very beginning a sense of spe- 
cial relationship and led to extensive reciprocal borrowing. 
The fact that the new religion of Islam assimilated many Jew- 
ish elements at the time of its origin and during the years of its 
consolidation was the reason that many Jewish Sages adopted 
a much more lenient attitude toward it than toward other re- 
ligions, and even declared explicitly that it was not to be re- 
garded as idolatry, and differed from Christianity in essential 
aspects.” On the other hand, there is no doubt that Judaism 
had at least some reservations with regard to borrowing and 
assimilating Islamic influences. As we will see later on, these 
reservations were especially strong in the field of mysticism, 
though many Jews were strongly attracted by Sufi (Islamic 
mystical) teachings. It is also an established fact that much 
Islamic material absorbed by Jewish culture has been adapted 
and developed in a clearly Jewish spirit. 

To be properly appreciated, at least three interesting and 
important viewpoints should be added, however, to these 
three theses: 

(1) Two periods can be clearly distinguished in the inter- 
relationship of Judaism and Islam. During the first period - 
the 76 and maybe also the 8" centuries — Judaism, more than 
any other religion and culture, left a decisive impact on Islam, 
a new religion in the process of consolidation. In the second 
period - probably from the 8 century, and in particular from 
the 9" century onward - Islam, which had become a rich and 
variegated culture, profoundly influenced Jewish culture. Con- 
sequently, the interrelationship of these two cultures may be 
regarded as a closed circle, a rare phenomenon in cultural 
relationships. Thus it is sometimes possible to trace an idea, 
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concept or custom that was absorbed by early Islam from Ju- 
daism, assimilated by it in a genuine Islamic spirit and, sub- 
sequently, in its Muslim guise, left its impact on Judaism. As 
an example, the concept of intention (kavanah, the devotional 
frame of mind which has to accompany compliance with a 
religious duty) was doubtless taken from Jewish - mainly 
Talmudic’ — sources by Islamic thinkers, who turned it into 
a Hadith saying, allegedly of the prophet, or into a saying of 
the Sufi (mystic pietists). However, Islam also transformed 
this concept into a formula which may sometimes deprive it 
of its very spirit: every believer must declare, before perform- 
ing a commandment, that he is about to perform it with in- 
tention, by reciting a formula: “I now intend to perform the 
commandment of morning prayer (or midday prayer, etc.)? 
Pietist Jewish circles seem (at a rather late stage) to have ac- 
cepted and translated it into Hebrew.‘ 

(2) The interrelationship of these two cultures — Judaism 
and Islam - always took place in the presence of a third reli- 
gious culture, Christianity, which has strong links with both 
Judaism and Islam. This permanent Christian presence left 
its imprint on the interrelationship of these religions. Islam, 
for instance, regards Judaism and Christianity as belonging to 
the same category in many respects. They are recognized by 
Islam as the two earlier monotheistic religions, even though 
Islam claimed to have superseded and abrogated them. The 
“People of the Book” (AAl al-Kitab) or the “Protected People” 
(Ahl al-Dhimma), as both Jews and Christians were called, 
were granted freedom of worship, though many humiliating 
restrictions were imposed upon them.’ The Jews, on their part, 
generally regarded Islam either as a counterpart of Christian- 
ity (as did Judah Halevi, for instance, in his Kuzari, Book tv, 
par. 11), or as its opposite (Maimonides, for instance, in his 
above-mentioned Responsa). Only seldom did they deal with 
Islam in a specific way unlinked to Christianity. 

(3) This leads us to the central and principal feature of 
the relationship of Islam and Judaism (and we may now add: 
and Christianity) in the medieval Arab East: there was a pro- 
found religious-cultural alliance among these three positive 
religions in their common confrontation with the pagan cul- 
tural legacy which, in its philosophical Arabic disguise, threat- 
ened equally the existence of the three revelational religions.° 
The extent and depth of their spiritual collaboration is highly 
astonishing and probably has no parallel in any other period 
of human history. It seems that only against the special cultural 
background of medieval Islam could such a spiritual alliance 
have sprung up. The rich Arabic language, with its advanced 
religious and philosophical terminology, in which the scholars 
and thinkers of all three religions wrote, was an additional fac- 
tor. One striking example may be given: it had long been no- 
ticed that the “Duties of the Heart” of Bahya ibn Paquda con- 
tains a chapter (“The Ways of Discernment of the Creatures,” 
Bab Al-Itibar Fi-al-Makhlukin) which is surprisingly similar 
to the book “The Wisdom of God in His Creatures” (Al-Hikma 
fi makhlukat Allah), probably written by al-Ghazali (d. 1111), 
one of the greatest Muslim thinkers of all times. Some pas- 
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sages of these works, which praise God's creation, especially 
man, are literally identical, and their general contents are the 
same. It was long believed that Bahya had copied al-Ghazali. 
D.Z. Baneth, however, discovered a manuscript upon which 
both based their work, and he maintains that it was written 
by a Christian Arab author. Both Bahya ibn Paquda and al- 
Ghazali adapted this book, each in the spirit of his own reli- 
gion, mainly by adding verses from the Torah of the Jewish 
Sages in the case of the former, or verses from the Quran or 
sayings of the Prophet and his companions, by al-Ghazali. 


STUDYING JEWISH CULTURE IN THE SHADOW OF ISLAM. 
The relationship of Judaism and Islam has so far been consid- 
ered, as it were, from the outside - a step which is necessary 
if one wishes to study the Arabic period of Jewish history or 
the form of Jewish culture that was created in the shadow of 
Islam. Only thus is it possible to obtain an overall picture of 
the relationship between two cultures, without which one is 
bound to get entangled in details, without being able to dis- 
cern the general framework clearly. However, these cultures 
must now be considered “from within” in order to determine 
their characteristic and striking features. 

But first an important methodological problem has to be 
faced. There is a widespread tendency to ascribe a phenom- 
enon occurring in two cultures to the influence of the ear- 
lier culture on the later. A. Geiger, in the introduction to his 
“Was hat Mohammed aus dem Judenthum aufgenommem?” 
(Leipzig, 1830), and I. Goldziher already warned against this 
tendency with regard to the relationship of Judaism and Islam. 
Similar developments and phenomena in different cultures are 
not necessarily the result of the influence of one on the other, 
but may also be the fruit of equal external conditions or of the 
religious needs and developments of the individual believer 
or the community, etc. 

A few examples may illustrate this point. 

Both Judaism and Islam are unique in that they have a 
sacred oral law in addition to the Divinely given written law.’ 
It is, nevertheless, questionable whether this phenomenon in 
Islam is necessarily the fruit of the influence of the older reli- 
gion. It is true that when the Muslim oral law (al-Sunna) was 
committed to writing, the opponents of this act used argu- 
ments very similar to those of the Jewish Sages, who opposed 
the redaction of the oral law into a book. Nevertheless, Gold- 
ziher strongly rejects the assumption that this is a case of di- 
rect Jewish influence. An oral law is bound to appear sooner 
or later in a religion that possesses a written law, in order 
to answer new questions and needs which arise and are not 
solved by the written law. It is also natural that initially such a 
suggestion will meet with fierce opposition, but gradually the 
oral law will take its place alongside the written law and even 
overshadow it, in matters of both doctrine and practice. In Is- 
lam this is even explicitly expressed by the saying that the oral 
law, the Sunna of the Prophet, may change or even abrogate 
explicit statements of the Quran. Both in Judaism and Islam 
it is explicitly stated that the later sayings of the oral law are 
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as sacred and binding as the early words of the legislator. In 
Judaism this was formulated by Rabbi Joshua ben Levi: “Even 
what an outstanding student may point out to his teacher in 
the future was already said to Moses on Mount Sinai” (TJ, Hag. 
1, 8); and in Islam, in the paradoxical sayings ascribed to the 
Prophet Muhammad, such as: “All beautiful things that are 
said stem from me, whether I have said them or not.”® 

Another example is the commandment of Islam to make, 
at least once in a lifetime, the pilgrimage to the holy places in 
Mecca. Abraham I. Katsh maintains that this practice was ad- 
opted from Judaism (see Ex. 23:14 ff; Deut. 16:16-17).’ Yet the 
assumption is unfounded. The Hajj was a common practice in 
the Arabian peninsula already in pre-Islamic times, and it was 
adopted by Islam, which gave it an ethiological and monothe- 
istic interpretation, just as Judaism did with the many pagan 
relics it preserved. 

There are, of course, many cases in which direct influence 
of one religion on another can be established with certainty, 
especially direct influence of Judaism on Islam; not only in ba- 
sic concepts and ideas, biblical narratives’ (such as the stories 
of the Patriarchs) and laws, but also with regard to minor de- 
tails, of which two examples are given here, though the main 
subject of this article is the second stage of Muslim-Jewish in- 
teraction, in which Judaism was influenced by Islam. 

Originally, the Islamic fast, which is now Ramadan, was 
held on the tenth day of the first month, from sunset to sun- 
set, like the Jewish Day of Atonement. The change to a whole 
month’s fast was probably the result of Muhammad's disillu- 
sion with the Jews and his wish to sever relations with Juda- 
ism. Nevertheless, an interesting example of Jewish influence 
is seen in the verse of the Quran: “... and eat and drink until 
you distinguish between the white thread that becomes dis- 
tinct to you from the black thread at dawn (or: of the dawn)” 
(Sura 11, 187). The source of this verse is almost certainly the 
Mishnah Ber. 1, 1: “When is the morning prayer said? When 
blue can be distinguished from white.” For the Jew, wrapped 
in his usually white prayer shawl with blue stripes, these words 
had a real meaning, but transferred to an entirely foreign 
sphere they reveal the direct influence of Judaism.** 

To the same category belongs a passage of the story in 
the Quran of Joseph (Sura x11) and its commentaries. When 
Potiphar’s wife heard that the women were gossiping about 
her passion for Joseph, she invited them to a meal and gave 
each a knife. When Joseph entered, they were so overwhelmed 
by his handsomeness that they cut themselves. The knife was 
presumably to cut fruit which was placed before them, but 
the name of the fruit is not given in the Quran. The story is 
also found in later Midrashim, e.g., the Midrash ha-Gadol, 
which was composed under Muslim influence of the Quran. 
But the commentators state that it was the etrog, the citron, a 
fruit which was completely unknown in the northern Arabian 
peninsula. The Israelites, on the other hand, already knew this 
fruit, perhaps even as early as the Babylonian captivity, and 
they perhaps transmitted this story to Islam together with the 
story of Joseph.’ 
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ISLAMIC INFLUENCE ON JUDAISM. We now return to the 
second period in the history of Jewish-Muslim relations, the 
long period in which Islam exerted its influence on Juda- 
ism. This investigation is still in its initial stage, even though 
many scholars - mainly Jewish — have dealt with it since the 
19'" century, and the results of their research are published in 
scores of books and hundreds of articles scattered through 
periodicals and books. 

The philosophical and theological influence of Islam on 
Jewish thought in the Middle Ages, or on the history and way 
of life of the Jews in Muslim culture, is now generally recog- 
nized. The many studies of Goldziher (published mainly in 
REJ and MGwy, and most of them now collected in several 
volumes by D. Desomogyi) have perhaps also brought about 
a general recognition of the fact that Muslim sources contain 
much material for the study of Jewish history and the religious 
way of life. But only few scholars, especially S.D. Goitein, G. 
Vajda, N. Wieder and M. Zucker, have hitherto discussed the 
influence of Islamic religious terminology and practice on 
Jewish literature and practice. $.D. Goitein’s monumental A 
Mediterranean Society has become a major breakthrough in 
this respect as well, although its more important contribu- 
tions lie, of course, in the completely new description and 
analysis of Jewish social and economic history under Islam 
in the Middle Ages. 

Judeo-Arabic also has been studied so far mainly from 
its linguistic angle - as the counterpart of Christian-Arabic — 
or as an additional aspect of middle Arabic. Arabic was the 
main language of the Jews in speech and religious literature 
in all its varieties; a close examination may help to appreciate 
the tremendous religious influence of Islam on Jewish medi- 
eval scholars, which is more than a mere linguistic phenom- 
enon. Scores of religious Islamic terms permeated Jewish lit- 
erature, including denominations of the Torah by Quranic 
terms such as al-Kitab, al-Sharia, al-Mashaf, al-Nazil, Um al- 
Kitab and even al-Quran. Chapters of the Torah were called 
“Suras” (verses retained their Hebrew name, Pasugq, although 
for the plural an Arabic form was used, Pawdasiq). The oral 
law was called Sunna or Fiqh, the cantor Imam, Jerusalem 
became Dar-a-Salam, Abraham Khalil Allah, Moses Rasil- 
Allah like Muhammad; the Messiah was called al-Q@im al- 
Muntazar like the awaited Messiah of the Shiites; the direc- 
tion of prayer to the east was named al-Qibla, which is the 
name the Muslims gave their direction of prayer to the south 
towards Mecca. There are, in addition, hundreds of religious 
words that may be classified as mere linguistic phenomena, 
such as al-Mu’minin (the believers); Nawafil (optional prayer); 
Jamaa (congregation, community; also minyan, the quorum 
of ten men required for Jewish prayer); Bida (undesirable re- 
ligious innovation), etc.’* In contrast to the west, where Jews 
never used their non-Hebrew names for religious purposes, 
Jews used their Arabic names in the synagogue, in marriage 
contracts, etc. 

Combined Hebrew-Arabic phrases, such as Salat al- 
Shaharit, or Laylat al-Pesah, and such terms as Qddi and 
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Mufti (judge) and Fatwa (halakhic responsa) were also widely 
used. Apart from these, Jewish literature is full of literal quo- 
tations from the Quran and the Hadith, as well as from later 
religious literature of Islam. Medieval translations of Arabic 
works into Hebrew, such as Abraham ben Hasdai’s translation 
of al-Ghazal?s Mizan al-Amal (“The Scales of Justice”), also re- 
tained Qur’anic verses and Hadith sayings in the Hebrew ver- 
sion, but sometimes added biblical verses and sayings of the 
Jewish Sages.'* The Jewish authors often changed the proper 
names, but seldom the quotation itself. For instance, instead 
of “Aisha,” the wife of the Prophet Muhammad, they quoted 
“the Prophetess Deborah’; instead of writing “said Umar ibn 
Khattab,” they wrote “said Rabbi Akiva”; they replaced Abu 
Hanifa and al-Shaff'i by Ravina and Rav Ashi; the expression 
“said the Messenger of Allah” by “said one of the Prophets” 
or “one of the sons of the Prophets” and “the words of al- 
Sahaba’ (“the Companions of the Prophets”) by “the words of 
our Sages,” etc.1* Moreover, in the Cairo Genizah (see below, 
note 32) and other places, verses of the Quran (especially the 
two last Suras) and fragments of Arabic religious literature 
(for instance, verses of the mystic martyr al-Hallaj or of al- 
Ghazali’s autobiography) were found in Arabic, but in Hebrew 
transcription, apparently for use as amulets or for study. Dur- 
ing the Middle Ages the whole Quran was also transcribed 
word for word in Hebrew characters. Unlike some scholars, 
who consider the use of Hebrew characters in writing Arabic 
proof of the fact that the spiritual assimilation of the Jews to 
Islamic culture was less extensive than their assimilation to 
modern European culture, it is maintained that the Jewish use 
of Arabic is much more than a mere linguistic phenomenon 
and had far-reaching cultural-religious repercussions. Medi- 
eval Judaism in the Arab East was not only arabicized, but in 
almost every sphere of life - and not only in philosophy and 
theology — it bore the stamp of Islam."® 

A few examples, some better known than others, are 
given here. The first is taken from the field of linguistics, but 
its significance exceeds this field by far. The linguistic skill of 
the Arabs and their veneration of the Arabic language, from 
the dawn of their civilization (cf. pre-Islamic poetry), may be 
one of the reasons that the Quran, the Word of Allah, may 
have been one of the best miraculous proofs of the truth of 
Muhammad's message (just as, according to the Hadith, the 
previous prophets had performed their own miracles, each 
in conformity with the characteristics of either his people or 
times).’” Hence the interesting Muslim theological doctrine, 
according to which the Quran is superior to other holy writs 
not only from the religious, but also (and mainly) from the 
linguistic-stylistic viewpoint and, therefore, cannot be imi- 
tated by men.’* This veneration of language as such was ad- 
opted by the medieval Jews (Moses ibn Ezra was one of the 
intermediaries) and even led to a revival of Hebrew among 
them to attempt to demonstrate that Hebrew was in no way 
inferior to the rich language of their Muslim neighbors. Even 
the Muslim belief that the Quraish, the tribe to which the 
prophet belonged, spoke a purer language than the other 
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Arabs, had its Jewish parallel in the belief that the tribes of 
Yehuda and Binyamin, or the Jerusalemites, spoke the purest 
form of Hebrew."* 

The second example is from the field of history. It was a 
strange phenomenon, alien to the spirit of the People of the 
Book, that some of our false messiahs, who appeared in the 
shadow of Islam, boasted of their illiteracy and were proud 
to claim that they could neither read nor write. This motif is 
found in Judaism only in the appearance of some later false 
messiahs. Again, we may have here an obvious case of Muslim 
influence, namely of the concept of al-Nabi al-Ummi, a title 
conferred on Muhammad on the basis of an obscure expres- 
sion in the Quran, the original meaning of which was that 
Muhammad considered himself the prophet who was sent to 
all nations, but very soon it was interpreted as “the prophet 
who cannot read and write.’ 

This motif was transmitted to Judaism, but it is so alien 
to the spirit of Judaism that it justifies the assumption that it 
was a Muslim motif which the false messiahs needed to rally 
the ignorant masses of Israel behind them. 

The next example belongs to an entirely different sphere. 
Judaism and Islam both possess a special class of literature 
which, to a large extent, fulfills the part that is taken in other 
cultures by the written law, the responsa literature. This liter- 
ature consists of legal decisions given in answer to questions 
by individuals. These responsa (Fatwa, pl. Fatawa, in Arabic) 
have the force of decisions of law, and have been collected 
in tens of books which, both in Judaism and Islam, serve as 
textbooks of legal precedents and as the basis of subsequent 
decisions. It is true that Roman law also knew this genre of 
legal literature (Jus Respondendi), and the assumption that the 
Jewish and Muslim responsa literature was derived from the 
Roman practice cannot be rejected out of hand. 

However, with regard to Judaism and Islam, it is difficult 
to establish with certainty what preceded what. In general, 
one can state, however, that a great part of Muslim religious 
law developed in Iraq was influenced to a certain extent by 
the Jewish halakhic activity, which reached its zenith there 
under the Geonim. It seems, therefore, reasonable to assume, 
with Goitein, that the well-developed halakhic literature left 
its imprint on the early law of Islam, but, on the other hand, 
the possibility should be considered that the development of 
Jewish halakhah received momentum as a result of the rise 
and influence of Islam.”° Moreover, it should be kept in mind 
that Islam had the same needs as Judaism, which led to the 
growth of a similar halakhic literature, and vice versa. The 
tremendous socioeconomic revolution the Jews faced under 
Muslim rule (their transition from a people of farmers to a 
people of merchants) led to the rise of laws similar to those 
of Islam, which is, to a considerable extent, the product of a 
middle-class, mercantile civilization.”* 

However this may be, the fact remains that the two re- 
ligions, Judaism and Islam, seem to be the only halakhic reli- 
gions in the world (the Muslim name for halakhah is Sharia, 
meaning the main road; and the various halakhic schools are 
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called Madhahib, a root also related to “going” and express- 
ing — just like the Hebrew term *halakhah - the idea of a “way 
of life”). As mentioned above, both possess a sacred oral law 
alongside the written law, and both have created a huge lit- 
erature of religious law, chiefly by means of rational analogy. 
In both, this was the work of independent religious scholars 
(Fuqaha, ‘Ulamd - in Arabic), and in both, different schools 
of law are all considered equally orthodox. In both, religious 
preoccupation with the religious law is considered a Divine 
precept, and both even believe that God Himself engages in 
the same activity together with His heavenly companions; 
both have similar basic principles (cf., for instance, the idea 
that “the power of permission is preferable,” in the Babylonian 
Talmud, Ber. 60a, with the end of Sura 11 in the Koran) and 
categories to classify all human deeds and scores of identical 
legal details. It is, however, impossible to determine with cer- 
tainty when the literary genre of Responsa first appeared, or 
whether it was the result of the influence of one religion on 
another. There are hardly any Jewish responsa from the time 
preceding R. Yehuda Gaon (middle of the 8" century), and 
in Islam there were, up to the same time, only a few “private” 
responsa from such individuals as Ibrahim al-Nakhi of al- 
Kufa, who lived in the first century of the Hegira. According 
to those scholars who believe that this literary genre already 
occurs in the Talmud, and that the geonim only continued the 
work of earlier Jewish Sages, the responsa literature would 
have been taken over by Islam from Judaism, but the question 
still requires thorough research.” I. Goldziher, on the other 
hand, showed that, in some details at least, the influence of 
Islamic responsa literature on Judaism can be asserted with 
some certainty. Much of the Jewish responsa literature in Is- 
lamic countries was written in Arabic, and the questions ad- 
dressed to the Sage from all over the world sometimes open 
with this formula: “Let our master teach us, and may the Lord 
give him a double reward.” But why a double reward? Gold- 
ziher showed that this formula is based on a popular Hadith 
saying, ascribed to the Prophet, which says: “If a judge rules 
with deliberation and his decision is right, he shall receive a 
double reward from the Lord?”* 

One more example of responsa literature illustrates Is- 
lamic influence on Judaism, even though this whole literary 
religious genre may have first started in Islam under Jewish 
influence. Jewish religious literature proscribes the playing of 
any musical instrument as a token of mourning over the de- 
struction of the Temple. However, during the period between 
Saadiah Gaon and Maimonides, another strange argument for 
this prohibition was added: here it is linked to the immoral ways 
of musicians and singers (especially female singers). It seems 
that this reflects the general religious Muslim negative attitude 
to music (with the exception of the pietist Sufis, who cultivated 
religious music). Some Muslim scholars even forbade singers 
and musicians to appear as witnesses in court, since their pro- 
fession made them unfit to give evidence. Jewish Sages in the 
same period followed this example and forbade singers to give 
evidence in court since they were considered transgressors.”* 
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RABBI ABRAHAM, THE SON OF MAIMONIDES. ‘This final 
chapter deals with the interesting topic of Rabbi Abraham, the 
son of Maimonides, who succeeded his father as the head of 
the Jewish community in Egypt (1204-37), and more generally 
with the influence of Muslim Sufi pietism and mysticism on 
Judaism. This Muslim movement and its marvelous religious 
literature had a tremendous impact on the Jews, who were at- 
tracted by it even more than by Arab philosophy.” That some 
Jews actually joined Sufi groups is attested by Muslim sources, 
as well as by Jewish letters from the genizah. $.D. Goitein pub- 
lished a heartrending letter from a poor Jewish woman to the 
Nagid David (probably the David 11 Maimonides who, in the 
middle of the 14" century, became one of the leaders of Egyp- 
tian Jewry), in which she implores him to help her bring her 
husband Basir back to her from the company of “al-Fuqara” 
(the Muslim mystics; literally: the poor). Basir had forsaken 
his wife and children and taken up residence in a Sufi convent 
on a mountain near Cairo. His wife expressed her fear that he 
would abandon Judaism and that their three children would 
follow his example.”° 

Fragments of poetical and prose works of the Muslim 
mystics, in their original language but in Hebrew transcrip- 
tion, were found in the Cairo Genizah, and R. Abraham Gavi- 
son of Tlemcen in Algeria (d. 1605) says in his commentary on 
the Proverbs that “every educated man must be impressed by 
the great philosopher Abu Hamid al-Ghazali” whose books 
are studied by many Jewish scholars.”” Al-Ghazali was, of 
course, not only one of the great Muslim thinkers, but also 
an outstanding Sufi pietist. Jewish writers, however, never 
reached the same degree of extreme ecstasy which the Mus- 
lim mystics sought, and which induced them to tear down the 
partitions between religions, between good and evil, and even 
between God and man. 

The story of R. Abraham the son of Maimonides is one 
of the most striking episodes in the history of this influence. 
R. Abraham (d. 1237), who had inherited the function of Rais 
al-Yahid (leader of the Jews) from his father, was not only 
a leader and a halakhic scholar (see the volume of his re- 
sponsa published by C. Freiman and S.D. Goitein), but also 
an outstanding Sufi. He wrote a great pietist Sufi compen- 
dium named Kifayat al-abidin (“The Sufficient Book for the 
Servants of God”), and tried to win his generation over to the 
Sufi way of life and to prove to them, with the help of a great 
many quotations from Jewish sources, that this was the true 
way for God-fearing men. Although opinions differ as to his 
sources, there is no doubt that he was deeply influenced by the 
world of Sufism, with which he had become closely acquainted 
in Egypt.”” Rabbi Abraham argued that Islam, especially in its 
Sufi version, preserved many elements of the practices and 
teachings of the ancient Jewish Sages, which the latter had 
intentionally neglected with the appearance of pietist heretic 
circles. Among these elements were kneeling and prostration 
during prayer, ritual immersions, nightly prayers, etc. Early 
Islam adopted these ceremonies, as well as the attendant feel- 
ings of awe for the Day of Judgment and disgust at this world. 
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In the world of Islam all these elements were developed in a 
special way in the Sufi movement, and that is why they are so 
closely related to the ancient Jewish Sages. 

R. Abraham did not, however, content himself with the- 
oretical study alone. His conviction induced him to demand 
the return to the ancestral customs by imitating the Muslim 
surroundings, for instance in the matter of prayer. In one sec- 
tion of his work he suggests the removal of pillows from the 
synagogues and, instead, the spreading of prayer mats and 
carpets on the floor as in the mosques, and to the practice of 
prostration in prayer, like the Muslims,*° and he praises the 
respectful silence in the mosques, which was in flagrant con- 
trast to the noise and lack of devotion in the synagogues of 
his day. R. Abraham's suggestion, however, was not adopted, 
as we learn from the genizah documents. The members of his 
congregation filed a complaint against him with al-Malik al- 
Adil, the ruler, the brother and heir of Saladin, that he tried 
to force upon them innovations (bida) forbidden by their reli- 
gion. This was in contravention of the laws of Islam, which in 
this respect were also applied to the non-Muslim communities 
under its jurisdiction. R. Abraham was compelled to apologize 
to the Muslim ruler and to announce that he did not intend 
to abuse his authority as leader of the Jewish community by 
introducing such religious innovations.** 

Judeo-Arabic culture should not, therefore, be treated as 
a Jewish culture which merely expressed itself in Arabic, but 
as a common Jewish-Muslim culture cultivated by Jews who 
lived under the rule of Islam, spoke Arabic, and were deeply 
influenced not only by some spheres of Islamic civilization, 
such as Muslim philosophy, but by Islam as a religion in its 
widest sense. 
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Hebrew introduction by J. Goldenthal, Paris, 1839, with the 
title Compendium Doctrinae Ethicae, auctore al-Ghazzali Tu- 
sensi, philosophe Arabum clarissimo, de arabico hebraice con- 
versum ab Abrahamo bar Chasdai Barcinonensi (liber argu- 
mento luculentissimus et oratione dulcissimus...). Cf. also M. 
Gottstein, “Translations and Translators in the Middle Ages,” 
in: Gotthold E. Weil Jubilee Volume, Jerusalem 1953, 74-80. 
15. A.S. Halkin (ed. and transl. into Hebrew), Moshe b. Yaakov 
ibn Ezra, Kitab al-Muhadara wal-l-Mudhakara, Liber Discus- 
sions et Commemorationis (Poetica Hebraica), passim, and see 
A.S. Yahuda (ed.), Al-Hiddya Ila Fara’id Al-Qulub des Bahja 
ibn Joséf Ibn Paquda aus Andalusien, Leiden 1912. Introduc- 
tion (German), Ch. 3. 

16. See §.D. Goitein’s monumental A Mediterranean Society, 
especially Vol. 2, The Community, University of California 
Press, 1971, and Vol. 3, Daily Life and the Individual, 1976. As 
for specific influences cf. also N. Wieder, Islamic Influences 
on Jewish Worship (Hebrew), Oxford, 1957, or M. Zucker, 
“The Problem of “Isma - Prophetic Immunity to Sin and Er- 
ror in Islamic and Jewish Literatures” (Hebrew), in: Tarbiz, 
35 (1966), 149-73 (English summary p. vii). Yet one has to be 
very careful, especially when dealing with details. Cf. e.g., S.D. 
Goitein’s review of J. Blau’s edition of Maimonides’ Responsa, 
“Maimonides as Chief Justice,” in: QR, 49 (1958-9), 191-204, 
especially 198, n. 25. Nevertheless, the fact of Islamic influ- 
ence on medieval Oriental Judaism is today acknowledged 
almost unanimously among students of Jewish history. Cf. 
also A.S. Halkin, “Judeo-Arabic Literature,” in: L. Finkelstein 
(ed.) The Jews, Their History, Culture and Religion, Vol. 2, New 
York, 1960, 1116-48; G. Vajda, Introduction a la Pensée Juive 
au Moyen Age, Paris, 1947. It is interesting to discern the same 
acknowledgement of general influence and the same reserva- 
tion with regard to specific religious influences in the study of 
Islamic influences on the Christian West. As against this, see, 
e.g., G. Makdisi’s studies, for example his article “The Scholas- 
tic Method in Medieval Education. ..,” in: Speculum, 49 (1974), 
640-61, esp. 641, 661. 

17. Cf. EIS? v. idjaz. 

18. Cf. A.S. Halkin, “The Medieval Attitude Toward Hebrew, 
in: A. Altmann (ed.) Biblical and Other Studies, Brandeis Uni- 
versity, P.W. Lown Institute of Advanced Studies, Studies and 
Texts 1, Harvard University Press, 1963, and Moshe Ibn Ezra, 
ibid., p. 42 ff, 54 ff. 

19. See EIS v. Ummi. I. Goldziher, Vorlesungen, ibid., Ch. 1, 
27ff. Cf. also W.M. Watt, Bell’s Introduction into the Quran, 
Edinburgh, 1970 (Islamic Surveys 8), 33ff. 

20. See J. Schacht, An Introduction into Islamic Law, Oxford 
1964, 20-21; S.D. Goitein, Jews and Arabs, 59-61; idem, In- 
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troduction into Muslim Law, in: Goitein and Ben-Shemesh, 
Muslim Law in Israel (Hebrew), Jerusalem, 1957. For a differ- 
ent view with regard to the responsa, see A.J. Rosenthal, Juda- 
ism and Islam, Popular Jewish Library, 1961, 55. See also M.A. 
Friedman, “The Ransom Divorce, Proceedings in Medieval 
Jewish Practice,” in: Israel Oriental Studies, 6 (1976), 288-307, 
esp. 298-99. 

21. See S.D. Goitein, Jews and Arabs, Ch. v1, 89 ff. and cf. idem, 
A Mediterranean Society, Vol. 1: Economic Foundations, Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1967, esp. Chs. 2, 3. 

22. Cf. also £18’, v. Fatwa. 

23. I. Goldziher, “Uber eine Formel in der jiidischen Re- 
sponsa Literatur und in den Muh. Fatwas,’ in: zDMG, 53 (1899), 
645-52 (Jewish medieval sources trace this formula back to 
Isaiah 57:14). 

24. Cf. B.M. Lewin (ed.), Ozar ha-Geonim, Gittin, Jerusalem, 
1941, 10, Responsum 20. On music in Islam, see now A. Shi- 
loh, “The Dimension of Sound; in: B. Lewis (ed.), The World 
of Islam, London, 1976, esp. 168. Cf. also Es’, v. “Adl; EIS, v. 
Shahid; and Th. W. Juynboll, Handbuch des Islamischen Ge- 
setzes, Leiden, 1910, 316. 

25. Cf. e.g., G. Vajda, “La Théologie Ascetique de Bahya ibn 
Paquda,’ in: Cahiers de la Société Asiatique, 7 (1947); F. Rosen- 
thal, “A Judeo-Arabic Work under Sufi influence,’ in: HUCA, 
15 (1940), 443-84; R.J.Z. Werblowsky, “Faith, Hope and Trust: 
A Study in the Concept of Bitahon,’ in: Annual of Jewish Stud- 
ies, London, 1964, 118ff. 

26. S.D. Goitein, “A Jewish Addict to Sufism,’ in: Jar, 44 
(1953), 37-49. 

27. Omer ha-Shikhhah (Hebrew), Livorno, 1748, 138a. 

28. For a full account, see $.D. Goitein, “Abraham Maimo- 
nides and his Pietist Circle” (English), in: A. Altmann (ed.), 
Jewish Medieval and Renaissance Studies, P.W. Lown Institute 
of Advanced Jewish Studies, Brandeis University, Studies and 
Texts 4, Harvard University Press, 1967, 145-64; and the bibli- 
ography mentioned there in note 1. Cf. also idem, i-e., “A Trea- 
tise in Defense of the Pietists by Abraham Maimonides,’ in: 
JJS, 16 (1966), 105-14; Jews and Arabs, 182 ff.; A Mediterranean 
Society, Vol. 2, 1971, 156-57, 406-7; G. Cohen, “The Soteriol- 
ogy of R. Abraham Maimoni,’ in: PA AJR, 35 (1967), 75-98; 36 
(1968), 33-48. An analysis, edition, and English translation of 
parts of R. Abraham's Kifayat al- “Abidin is to be found in S. 
Rosenblatt (ed.), The Highways to Perfection of Abraham Mai- 
monides, 1, New York, 1927; 2, Baltimore, 1938. 

29. Scholars are divided upon the question, and some, like G. 
Cohen, try to minimize Islamic influences on R. Abraham. 
30. It may be important to note here that in many aspects there 
is a much greater affinity between a synagogue and a mosque 
than between the former and a church, especially a Catholic 
church. Cf. for example, the common prohibition of paintings 
and sculptures of men and animals, based on Exodus 20:4-5 
and Sura v, 91 and the commentaries thereon. (‘This prohibi- 
tion did not hinder the rise of the fine arts, especially in Islam. 
Cf. K.A.C. Creswell, “The Lawfulness of Painting in Early Is- 
lam, in: Ars Islamica, 11 (1946), 159-66, and cf. EI-Sira; cf. now 
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also the general survey of R. Ettinghausen, “Decorative Arts 
and Paintings: Their Character and Scope,” in: J. Schacht and 
c.E. Bosworth (ed.): The Legacy of Islam, Oxford, 1974; 274 ff. 
and the bibliography mentioned there 291-92.) Suffice it to 
mention here that the religious laws of both Judaism and Islam 
permit paintings, sculptures, etc., of people and animals, only 
if they are maimed or put on the earth to be trodden upon. 

31. The most interesting documents concerning this affair were 
preserved in the Cairo Genizah (see S.D. Goitein, A Mediter- 
ranean Society, Vol. 1, Introduction, and idem (ed.) Religion 


in a Religious Age, 139ff.). 
8 ge 139.) [Hava Lazarus- Yafeh] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Arab Lit; S. Poznanski, Kara- 
ite Literary Opponents of Saadiah Gaon (1908); idem, in: OLZ, 7 (1904), 
257-76, 304-15, 345-59; A.S. Halkin, in: L.W. Schwarz (ed.), Great Ages 
and Ideas of the Jewish People (1956), 215-63; idem, in: L. Finkelstein 
(ed.), The Jews (19603), 1116-45. 


JUDEO-FRENCH, the Old French spoken and written by 
medieval French and Rhenish Jewry. It should be stated from 
the outset that there probably never existed a Judeo-French 
dialect, with specific Jewish traits. The term applies only to 
Jewish activities in medieval France, which had French as 
their vehicle. The mother tongue of the Jews in France dur- 
ing the Middle Ages was what is now called Old French. It 
was identical with the language spoken by the other inhabit- 
ants of the region with whom they lived in close contact. The 
Latin which they originally spoke underwent the same evolu- 
tion and the same geographical diversification: thus the Jews 
of Normandy spoke the Norman dialect, those of Troyes that 
of Champagne, those of Dijon, Burgundian. They spoke it at 
home, in the market, at the synagogue, and at school. Rab- 
binical discussions were conducted in Old French, and it was 
sometimes even the language of prayer. The pronunciation of 
Hebrew was gallicized, 0M being pronounced agin. Very few 
Hebrew words relating exclusively to Jewish traditional prac- 
tices were used even in prayers: most were gallicized, such as 
plain for Ww»; bonteable for 7°07. The names adopted by Jews 
were French: Colon (= 31”), Bendit (= 3172), Vives (= 0M), 
Quinet (Jacquinet = 3¥°), Monet (Simonet = jivinw), Belasez 
(Belle assez), Fleurdelis. 

The written word, however, had a different appearance, 
since the Jews preferred Hebrew characters, the Latin ones be- 
ing too strongly identified with the Church. This translitera- 
tion had undergone its own evolution from the Latin period 
and obeyed its own orthographic rules. The Latin k, when 
pronounced [ts] in Old French, was still rendered by 7, a dia- 
critical mark showing the new value: j?; the Latin j, Old French 
[dzh], was transcribed by? with a diacritical mark until the 13" 
century; and the Latin u, becoming the French [ii], was writ- 
ten °. The spelling testifies to dialectal differences in keeping 
with, and stemming from, knowledge of the Latin characters 
of Old French. The best-known Old French words in Jewish 
texts are the (glosses) in commentaries on the Bible and Tal- 
mud. Somewhat older are the glosses in the commentaries of 
*Menahem b. Helbo and the Pseudo-Gershom. From the 12" 
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century onward French glosses appeared in all the rabbinic 
writings of French and English Jewry: biblical and talmudic 
commentaries, responsa, halakhic treatises, prayer books, 
codes of law and custom, and financial records, as well as in 
the margins of innumerable manuscripts. Far more important, 
however, are the biblical glossaries, of which only six more or 
less complete 13'-century examples are still extant, although 
there are fragments of nine more. They contain tens of thou- 
sands of Old French words rendering the Scriptures into the 
vernacular. Together with two complete biblical dictionaries 
and the fragments of two more, these testify to a continuous 
translation of the Bible into French as taught in Jewish schools 
and houses of study. Because of their traditional character, 
they carried a certain number of ancient Old French words 
which had disappeared from gentile literary usage, pointing to 
Normandy as the likely home of the French version. Because 
of a misleading impression given by the Hebrew script and a 
false analogy with and - not to speak of a general ignorance 
of the Old French dialects - a mistaken idea of a distinctive 
Judeo-French dialect came into being. There are, however, few 
reasons to doubt that Jews in France spoke and even prayed 
in the Old French of their Gentile surroundings. Only a few 
liturgical poems, written according to French literary norms, 
have survived, and their quality suggests a wide use of this 
medium in religious services and ceremonies. 

French seems to have been the vernacular in Rhine- 
land Jewries in the early Middle Ages and some Old French 
words were thus carried over into Yiddish, for example cha- 
lant (7770, literally “being warm” - tsholent). This also ac- 
counts for the gallicized form of the official name of certain 
Jewish communities: Aspire (Speyer), Germése (Worms), Ma- 
gence (Mainz); and in English Jewry, Londres (London) and 
Nicol (Lincoln). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Darmesteter, Reliques scientifiques, 1 
(1890), 103-307; D.S. Blondheim, Les Parlers judéo-romans et la Ve- 
tus Latina (1925); idem, Poémes Judéo-francais du moyen age (1927); 
H. Pflaum (Peri), in: Romania, 59 (1933), 389-422; 60 (1934), 144; 
R. Lévy, Contribution a la lexicographie francaise selon danciens 
textes dorigine juive (1960). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Banitt, “Une 
langue-fantéme - Le judéo-frangais,’ in: Revue de Linguistique Ro- 
mane, 27 (1963), 245-294; idem, Le Glossaire de Bale (1972); idem, 
Rashi Interpreter of the Biblical Letter (1985); idem, Le Glossaire de 
Leipzig (1997); C. Aslanov, “Le francais de Rabbi Joseph Kara et de 
Rabbi Eliézer de Beaugency d’aprés leurs commentaires sur Ezéchiel,” 
in: Revue des Etudes Juives, 159:3-4 (2000), 425-46. 


[Menahem Banitt / Cyril Aslanov (2"¢ ed.)] 


JUDEO-GREEK. The Judeo-Greek language is known from 
medieval times onward. It contains an element of Hebrew and 
Aramaic origin in its vocabulary and grammar and is writ- 
ten in Hebrew characters. Since the 15" century there has also 
been an element of Turkish origin. Three examples of the He- 
brew element are Yavan (Javan, Gen. 10:1-2, used in Hebrew 
for Greece=Ionia), “a Greek”; hamor (donkey), “a dunce”; 
akhlantzis (Heb. akhlan), “glutton” The earliest Judeo-Greek 
glosses are considered to be those in the Arukh (c. 1101), the 
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talmudic dictionary by Rabbi *Nathan ben Jehiel of Rome. 
Two other early documents are a fragment of Ecclesiastes 
translated into Greek and a translation of Jonah containing 
elements foreign to the language spoken in the 13" century. A 
fragment of a Greek mishnaic glossary of 124 Hebrew words 
with their Greek equivalents has been assigned to the 10" or 
116 century because of the colloquial phenomena familiar 
from Byzantine epigraphy; and a Hebrew manuscript of 99 
words (1408 - Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris) probably dates 
from about 1250. A beautiful parchment manuscript of the 
Book of Jonah found at Candia, Crete, in which the copy’s sale 
in 1263 is recorded, is thought to be the earliest known relic 
in Judeo-Greek, because the language employed is nearer to 
ancient Greek than that of any other relic of Byzantine litera- 
ture (Oxford, Bodleian Library, 1144). Another translation of 
Jonah (3574, University of Bologna) occurs in a mahzor written 
in the Corfu dialect dating from the 15'* century. Another im- 
portant document of this period is a fragment of a manuscript 
located in the National Library in Jerusalem. This includes a 
brief commentary on Psalms, Lamentations, and Ecclesiastes 
(see bibliography). The most extensive Judeo-Greek work in- 
tended for Greek-speaking Jews of the Balkan peninsula is the 
translation of the Constantinople Polyglot Pentateuch (1547). 
The total absence of Turkish words has led some scholars to 
conclude that the Judeo-Greek Pentateuch was written at least 
two centuries before the date of publication. There are some 
archaisms in this work, but they are exceptional. In most trans- 
lations, as well as in many original works, vowels are indicated 
by vowel signs (in addition to the vowel letters). The sound 
“a? was indicated by kamaz or pattah (often with a following 
alef); the sound “i” by hirik (followed by yod); “e” by zeireh 
(followed by yod); “o” by a full holam; and “u” by a shuruk or 
kubbuz. A Judeo-Greek translation of Job (Constantinople, 
1576) was the work of Moses b. Eliezer Phobian (or Pobian), 
who states explicitly that his aim was to facilitate the teaching 
of the Hebrew language. Manuscript versions of these transla- 
tions are to be found in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. There 
are several collections of Judeo-Greek hymns, one of which - 
Yanniotika Evraika Traghoudhia (1953) - contains 16 hymns, 13 
of them previously unpublished. A hymn which begins “Evac 
6 Kiptoc 68e6c” (“The Lord, God, is One”) consists of eight 
stanzas, each of which has a two-word Hebrew refrain: “Israel 
Hallelujah” A Jewish liturgical song dating from the Renais- 
sance, Pismon tou Purim, occurs in two forms: the Chalcis 
version (ten stanzas) and the superior Oxford version (24 
stanzas). The vowel points of the former can be judged only 
by the vocalization of the Hebrew refrain, the words of which 
are “Merciful living God, the true King.” 

The Corfu linguist Papageorgios, editor of O Israilitis 
Khronoghrafos (published in Corfu), first announced the dis- 
covery of Judeo-Greek poetry in 1881. In 1889 and in 1900, he 
reproduced eight stanzas of a hymn entitled “Song Sung For- 
merly in the Synagogue of Corfu on the Sabbath.” The same 
collection (no. 2, p. 3) contains fragments of 7o verses from an 
old manuscript, inspired by Isaiah and other biblical proph- 
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ets. The Karaite Elijah Afeda Beghi produced a Judeo-Greek 
version in 1627 of the Aramaic chapters of Daniel and Ezra 
still in manuscript in 1914, while for the rest of the Bible he 
compiled a glossary of difficult words. The Karaites contin- 
ued to use Judeo-Greek even after the fall of Constantinople 
in 1453. Judeo-Greek continued to be spoken and written in 
Janina, Prevesa, Larissa, Arta, Trikkala, Volos, Chalcis, and 
especially in Corfu and Zante. During the Nazi occupation of 
Greece, some Jews communicated with each other in Judeo- 
Greek as a protective measure. Except for those still familiar 
with *Ladino, Greek Jews of the post-World War 11 era spoke 
standard Greek. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: General Works: A. Neubauer, in: JQR, 4 
(1891/92), 9-19; C. Sirat, in: Institut de Recherche et d’Histoire des 
Textes, Bulletin d’information, 12 (1963), 103-12. Texts: Ph. Kukules, in: 
Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 19 (1910), 422-9; M. Schwab, in: Revue des 
Etudes Grecques, 24 (1911), 152-67; M. Sp. Papageorgios, Merkwuer- 
dige in den Synagogen von Corfu in Gebrauch befindlichen Hymnen, 
2 pt. 1 (1882), 226-32; D.C. Hesseling, in: Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 
10 (1901), 208-17 (the Book of Jonah); L. Modona, in: REJ, 23 (1891), 
134-6 (the Book of Jonah); J. Starr, in: PA AJR, 6 (1934-35), 353-67 (Ju- 
deo-Greek Glossary); D. Goldschmidt, in: ks, 33 (1957/58), 131-4 (list 
of texts); M. Lazare Belléli, in: Revue des Etudes Grecques, 3 (1890), 
289-308; I.M. Matsa, Yanniotika Evraika Traghoudhia (1953). Studies: 
D.S. Blondheim, Les Parlers Judéo-Romans et la Vetus Latina (1925), 
Appendix B, 157-70; M. Schwab, in: France, Missions Scientifiques 
et Littéraires. Nouvelles Archives. Nouvelle Série, fascicule 10 (1913), 
1-141; M. Sp. Papageorgios, in: Annuaire Pamassou, 5 (1901), 157-75. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. De Lange, Greek Jewish Texts from the 
Cairo Genizah (1996); C. Aslanov, “The Judeo-Greek and Ladino 
Columns in the Constantinople Edition of the Pentateuch (1547): 
A Linguistic Commentary on Gn 1:1-5,” in: Revue des Etudes Juives, 
158:3-4 (Jul-Dec. 1999), 385-97; G. Drettas, “Propos sur la judéité 
grécophone,” in: S. Morag, M. Bar Asher, and M. Meyer Modena 
(eds.), Vena Hebraica in Judeeorum Linguis. Proceedings of the 2"4 In- 
ternational Conference on the Hebrew and Aramaic Elements in Jew- 
ish Languages (Milan, October 23-26, 1995) (1999). 


[Rachel Dalven / Cyril Aslanov (274 ed.)] 


JUDEO-ITALIAN. Among the Jews living in central and 
southern Italy, a special dialect took shape from the early Mid- 
dle Ages onward, particularly in Rome, which scholars have 
termed Judeo-Italian or Judeo-Roman (giudeo-romanesco). 
One of the several Judeo-Romance dialects which developed 
alongside the Romance vulgars, Judeo-Italian contains many 
linguistic elements common to all these dialects. With the 
formation of a major Jewish cultural center in Rome during 
the 13'h-14' centuries, Judeo-Italian became a type of koine 
spoken by Jews throughout Italy, who called it Latino or Vol- 
gare. Although Jews spread its use as far as Venice and Pied- 
mont to the north and Corfu in the Aegean to the east, the 
dialect retained its old, archaic form only in Rome, although 
here, too, it underwent modification and development over 
the generations. Judeo-Italian belongs to the south-central 
group of Italian dialects. Both written evidence and the spo- 
ken language itself show that a considerable part of the an- 
cient Roman substratum — identical with the dialect of Rome 
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and the surrounding areas spoken by non-Jews in the 13" cen- 
tury - is still recognizable in Judeo-Italian. However, together 
with this basic element, it is possible to detect the important 
influence of other central Italian dialects, such as those of the 
Marches, Campania, Umbria, and the Abruzzi. Judeo-Italian 
has also preserved still earlier elements, imported by Jews who 
immigrated from southern Italy and Sicily. A distinct devel- 
opment may be seen in the dialect’s Judeo-Roman form dur- 
ing the 15"-16" centuries, although this became frozen after 
the Jews were isolated in the Roman ghetto from 1555 onward. 
The special linguistic peculiarities of Judeo-Italian are hard to 
determine because of the marked affinity of the various Ital- 
ian dialects. The sole basis for its study lies in the classification 
and investigation of Judeo-Italian’s archaic phonetic and mor- 
phological characteristics, as well as in its ancient vocabulary 
(which has been preserved as a result of Italian Jewry’s his- 
torical mobility), such characteristics having long vanished in 
other Italian dialects. The various linguistic phenomena char- 
acteristic of the Jewish dialects in general are recognizable in 
Judeo-Italian. They include (a) the creation of words with a 
Hebrew root and an Italian suffix, and vice versa — achannoso 
(<hen, “charming,” “comely”), dabberare (<dibber, “to speak”), 
achlone (<akhlan, “glutton”); (b) the creation of mixed terms, 
half-Hebrew and half-Italian — mal-mazzalle (“bad luck,” cf. 
Yiddish shlimazl), magna-tora (“Torah eater,’ applied to one 
who reads at an excessive speed), perdi-zeman (“time loser,’ 
ie., one who wastes time); (c) the preservation of many He- 
brew words, including those relating to prayer, study, and wor- 
ship, which did not readily lend themselves to translation - ca- 
vana (<kavvanah, “devotion”), chinianne (<kinyan, “betrothal 
contract”), sirichoddi (<selihot, “penitential prayers”), banga- 
vanodde (>be-avonoteinu, “for our sins,” a nickname for an 
unfortunate, luckless person); (d) abstention from the use of 
Italian words relating to Christian ritual, or a deliberate dis- 
tortion of such terms — tongheva (<toevah, “abomination,” sig- 
nifying “crucifix”); (e) the coining of approved or secret terms 
similar to the language of the underworld — jorbedde (from 2” 
“twelve” = “policeman,” a nickname given to the policemen 
because of the number “12” embroidered on their uniform); 
(f) the use of Hebrew words in a sense differing from the ac- 
cepted meaning, or the rejection of one Hebrew word in favor 
of a synonym - chavéer (<haver, for “servant”), beridde (<berit, 
for “sex organ”), ngarelle (<arel, for “non-Jew”); (g) a tendency, 
especially in translations, to use homophones or Italian words 
reminiscent of identical or similar Hebrew terms. 


Judeo-Italian Literature 

Judeo-Italian literature may be said to include all the works 
intentionally written in the dialect, using Hebrew orthography 
and the set rules of transliteration. The outstanding original 
work is a Lamentation for the Ninth of Av written at the be- 
ginning of the 13 century and based on literary motifs bor- 
rowed from the Midrash. This Lamentation, one of the earli- 
est poetic texts in Italian, possesses considerable literary value 
and the author was apparently influenced in his choice of style 
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by the Italian religious poetry of his time. Other documents 
which have survived include a “Hymn in honor of Queen Sab- 
bath” by Mordecai b. Judah *Dato (published by Cecil Roth, 
see appended bibliography). In addition, it would appear 
that Judeo-Italian was the language in which R. Moses *Rieti 
wrote his ethically oriented, 15‘*-century philosophical trea- 
tise, now preserved in manuscript at Leiden (Ms x, 1 or, Sca- 
liger). Because of their linguistic character, translations form 
the richest and most important part of Judeo-Italian literature. 
To facilitate study of the Bible, liturgy, grammar, philosophy, 
and medicine, and to assist children and women who could 
read Hebrew without actually knowing the language, Italian 
Jews translated the entire Bible, the prayer book, the Passover 
Haggadah, the Ethics of the Fathers, various hymns, and large 
portions of the liturgy. Other works translated were Moses b. 
Joseph Kimhi’s grammatical treatise Mahalakh Shevilei ha- 
Daat (early 14 century), Maimonides’ Millot ha-Higgayon 
(15**-century manuscript) and Guide of the Perplexed (trans- 
lated by Jedidiah da Recanati, c. 1580), together with various 
pharmaceutical lists and selections from books on practical 
medicine. The Bible and the liturgical translations are nota- 
ble for their conservative nature and for their establishment 
of a particular method of translation and unified tradition 
of translation, whose origins date from the era of the later 
Roman Empire and were crystallized during the 13"* century. 
These Judeo-Italian translations are distinguished by their use 
of ancient terms long vanished from normative Italian, and 
by their preservation of the old Jewish exegetical tradition 
governing the comprehension of particular biblical nouns 
and expressions. However, despite the mechanical method of 
translation, the translators succeeded in preserving aesthetic 
values, both in poetic rhythm and in the lyrical power of the 
biblical source. Evidence of this is provided by a 13'b-century 
Judeo-Italian version of the Song of Songs, which is the old- 
est Italian translation of the biblical work. Apart from iso- 
lated portions published in recent times, these translations 
of the Bible remain in manuscript. The liturgical translations 
were, however, published several times during the 16" cen- 
tury (Fano, 1505; Bologna, 1538; Venice, 1547; Mantua, 1561). A 
translation into Judeo-Italian was included in a series of Pass- 
over Haggadot published in Venice in the 17**-18" centuries. 
Pedantic adherence to the original Hebrew, shown both in the 
preservation of ancient vocabulary and in the Hebrew influ- 
ence on the morphology and syntax of the sentence structure, 
is also characteristic of the translations of the philosophical 
and grammatical treatises. Several glossaries in Judeo-Italian 
have survived, composed especially for Bible study and to aid 
an understanding of any text written in Hebrew. Of the bib- 
lical glossaries which have been published - many remain in 
manuscript - the most important was the Makrei Dardekei of 
Perez Trabot (Naples, 1488), a biblical dictionary with Arabic 
and Judeo-Italian translations of the roots. One of the most 
ancient and important collections of glosses is that found in 
the first talmudic dictionary, the Arukh of Rabbi *Nathan ben 
Jehiel of Rome (late 11‘ century), which contains some 600 
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Judeo-Italian words. There is also a multitude of Judeo-Ital- 
ian glosses in Judah b. Moses b. Daniel Romano’ early 14"- 
century edition of Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah. 

As a spoken language, Judeo-Italian has disappeared in 
most parts of Italy, although it continues to retain a certain 
degree of vigor among the Jewish working classes of Rome. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Milano, Bibliotheca (1954), Supplemento 
(1964), index s.v. Dialetti giudeo-italiani e pronunzia; A. Milano, II 
Ghetto di Roma (1964), index; M. Steinschneider, in: I] Buonaroti, 6 
(1871); idem, in: MGWJ, 42 (1898), passim; 43 (1899), passim; 44 (1900), 
passim; D.S. Blondheim, Notes on the Italian Words in ‘Arukh Com- 
pletum (1933); C. Roth, in: RMI, 1 (1926), 37-46; G. Fiorentino, in: 
Archivo Glottologico Italiano, 29 (1937), 138-60; J. Sermoneta, in: Ro- 
manica et Occidentalia... (1963), 23-42; idem, in: Scritti in memoria di 
L. Carpi (1967), 59-100; idem, in: Lessico Intellettuale Europeo (1969). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Freedman, Italian Texts in Hebrew Char- 
acters: Problems of Interpretation (1972); G. Jochnowitz, “Had Gadya 
in Judeo-Italian and Shuadit (Judeo-Provenccal),” in: J.A. Fishman 
(ed.), Readings in the Sociology of Jewish Languages (1985), 241-45; L. 
Ferretti-Cuomo, “Le glosse volgari nell’ ‘Arukh di r. Natan ben Yeh’iel 
da Roma. Note di lavoro a proposito del fondo germanico,” in: Me- 
dioevo Romanzo, 22:2 (1998), 232-83; M.Mayer-Modena, Lexicon of 
the Hebrew Componant in Judeo-Italian (2006). 


[Joseph Baruch Sermoneta / Cyril Aslanov (2"4 ed.)] 


JUDEO-PERSIAN, a form of Persian used by Jews and writ- 
ten in Hebrew characters. The oldest Judeo-Persian texts are 
the earliest known records in the Persian language (see Judeo- 
Persian Literature below). These consist of the inscriptions of 
Tang-i Azao (Central Afghanistan, 752-53 C.E. according to 
W.B. Henning, in: Bulletin of the School of Oriental and Afri- 
can Studies, 20 (1957), 335-42; E.L. Rapp, in: East and West, 17 
(1967), 51-58, suggested, with insufficient arguments, a much 
later date) and a fragment from a private letter found at Dan- 
dan-Uiliq in the region of Khotan (Sinkiang), which can also 
be dated to the eighth century. Next to be found among the 
dated documents are a brief inscription on a ninth-century 
copper tablet discovered at Quilon in southern India; a Karaite 
legal deed from an unknown locality (presumably in Khuz- 
istan), dated 951 C.E.; a law report written at Ahvaz, Iran, in 
1021 C.E., and a collection of funerary inscriptions dating from 
the late 11 to the early 13" centuries and emanating from a 
community at Firuzkuh in central Afghanistan. In the exegetic 
literature as well as in fragments of commercial and personal 
correspondence, the Cairo Genizah and certain other Orien- 
tal manuscript depositories acquired by Abraham *Firkovich 
for his collection (now in St. Petersburg), provide texts dat- 
able to the period before the early 13'* century. Some of these 
texts will be enumerated and discussed below. 

Many Judeo-Persian writings contain linguistic peculiari- 
ties which do not occur in Persian texts written in Arab-Per- 
sian script. These peculiarities have often been classified quite 
simply as “Judeo-Persian” Such a statement has little mean- 
ing, since it is evident to anybody examining Judeo-Persian 
literature as a whole that it has no linguistic unity. The term 
“Judeo-Persian” does not define a particular form of Persian 
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distinguished from the classical language by regular charac- 
teristics. There never was a unified Persian dialect which could 
be said to belong specifically to the Jews of Iran. Some of the 
linguistic peculiarities of Judeo-Persian are purely stylistic. 
Translations of the Scriptures have, throughout the centuries, 
presented certain specific traits: a literal method of translation, 
word for word or even morpheme for morpheme (this being 
also the method used by Muslim translators of the Koran), 
and a systematic use of certain rare or archaic forms such as 
active participles in -d to translate Hebrew participles and the 
particle azmar to translate n¥. Such traits are restricted to the 
style peculiar to this kind of writing. 

Most of the Judeo-Persian linguistic characteristics are, 
however, dialectal: they belong to local forms of Persian spo- 
ken in different regions of Iran. The fact that they appear 
practically only in Judeo-Persian texts may be explained in 
connection with the history of the Persian language and the 
conditions in which Judeo-Persian literature was produced. 
From the time when the Persian language extended from its 
original home in southwest Iran to the entire Iranian plateau, 
it was diversified into a large number of local variants. These 
dialects were restricted to colloquial usage and did not, as a 
rule, find their way into the literature in Arabic script, where 
the classical language (which became fixed and unified at an 
early stage) reigns, with few exceptions, supreme. On the con- 
trary, Judeo-Persian writings, with the exception of the most 
literary texts, are foreign to the tradition of classical litera- 
ture and escaped its normalizing influence. In particular, the 
old translators of and commentators on the Scriptures, who 
wrote merely to instruct their fellow-Jews and who did not 
care for aesthetic considerations, addressed them quite natu- 
rally in the current language of the locality, which may have 
been quite similar among Jews and non-Jews. For this reason, 
Judeo-Persian literature affords valuable evidence as to the 
history and dialectology of the Persian language. It would be 
helpful if we could identify the geographical origins of the dif- 
ferent compositions in Early Judeo-Persian, but, apart from 
a well-defined group of documents coming from Khuzistan 
in South-West Iran, most fragments cannot be assigned to a 
definite place of origin. 

Dialectal peculiarities are particularly frequent and inter- 
esting in the early texts. In the later period, from the 14" cen- 
tury on, the Jews generally used in writing a form of standard 
Persian which was practically the same as classical Persian. The 
differences are mainly those of script (the Hebrew alphabet be- 
ing used for Judeo-Persian), orthography (Judeo-Persian tends 
to indicate the short vowels u and i by the letters vav and yod, 
contrary to the practice in Standard Persian, and they use dif- 
ferent conventions for some of the consonants, e.g., j and ¢), 
and vocabulary (Judeo-Persian often uses Hebrew and Ara- 
maic expressions). The writings which emerged in the 18tb-19 
century among the Bukharan community are however strongly 
marked by the local vernacular. Although the early Judeo-Per- 
sian texts have not yet been fully explored, a number of dia- 
lectal variants can be distinguished among them. 
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(1) Among the ancient documents, the somewhat laconic 
inscriptions are of limited instructive value. The Dandan-Uiliq 
letter, which is fragmentary and cannot be interpreted fully, 
is remarkable for certain archaisms, notably the use of the 
ezafe particle (written "7X) as a relative; this usage, common 
in Middle Persian, does not appear in New Persian texts in 
Arabic script. Also noteworthy is the almost total absence of 
Arabic words, characteristic of a very early phase of the lan- 
guage. 

(2) The two legal documents, one written in Khuzistan 
province in 951 (Mosseri Collection Ia.1), and the other, writ- 
ten in Hormshir in 1021 (Bodl. Ms.Heb. b.12.24), the fragment 
of a Karaite Book of Precepts in the British Library (Or. 8659), 
together with a number of still unpublished letters from the 
Cambridge Genizah collection, all display some typical fea- 
tures of the Khuzistan dialect: they use the ezdfe particle as 
a relative, and that particle is most often attached in writing 
to the following word; the word for “thing” is 0°n, as in Man- 
ichaean Middle Persian, while classical New Persian has the 
form ¢iz for this word; they have a preposition written X& or 
18 (possibly pronounced o), which perpetuates the Middle 
Persian preposition 6, a preposition that no longer exists in 
Standard Persian; they have a passive present stem which 
ends with the morpheme ih-, spelled -yh- or -h-, before the 
personal endings, another Middle Persian feature; there is 
frequent attestation of imdla in Arabic words, viz. the change 
of long d vowel to é or 7 in certain phonetic conditions, as in 
klyp for Arabic khilaf “difference, contrariness.” In addition, 
the vocabulary of these texts contains a whole range of rarely 
attested or hitherto unknown words, some of which are only 
familiar from Middle Persian. 

(3) Among the ancient exegetic texts, several fragments 
of commentaries on biblical books are preserved which dis- 
play the same type of Khuzistan dialect as is attested in the 
texts described in the previous paragraph. One of these is a 
Karaite commentary on the Nevi’im and the Ketuvim, of which 
a number of fragments are preserved in the Genizah Collec- 
tion of Cambridge University Library. One of these fragments 
was published in Irano-Judaica (1982), 313-22. The same type 
of language is also attested in an extensive grammatical com- 
mentary on the Ketuvim of which several fragments survive; 
see Irano-Judaica (1982), 310-12; Khan, Early Karaite Gram- 
matical Texts (2000), 250-331. 

(4) An extensive Karaite commentary on the book of 
Genesis (Firkovich 1 4605), discussed by S. Shaked in: Persian 
Origins (2003), 195-219, of which a substantial fragment is pre- 
served, seems to belong, by its linguistic features, to North- 
Eastern Iran. The most conspicuous grammatical element 
which ties it to the Tajik language is the use of an indeclinable 
past tense form of the type of bidagi “was.” The same feature 
is also attested in Part 1 of the St. Petersburg commentary on 
Ezekiel, discussed in the following. 

(5) The Ezekiel commentary (Firkovich Collection 1 1682) 
is a curious instance of a single book written in two different 
dialects by several scribes. The manuscript, which represents 
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a very large but incomplete composition, is on the whole well 
preserved, and is datable to the 11 century. Part 1 of the man- 
uscript displays a north-east-Iranian type of language, as in 
the commentary on Genesis mentioned earlier, while Part 2 
belongs to the type of language identified with Khuzistan re- 
gion. The text has been studied by T.E. Gindin, and is to be 
published in full. 

(6) A small fragment of a Judeo-Persian version of the 
Psalms, acquired by A. Netzer in 1973 in Zefreh, 100 km. 
northeast of Isfahan, displays a distinct form of the language. 
It is close to the Khuzistan dialect in that it has the form kyrd 
for standard Persian kard, the ending of the abstract noun usu- 
ally in -yh, and the plural ending -yh’; but it has some divergent 
features. The ezdfe is spelled y and written as an independent 
word; an optative ending é is attached to verbs, of which the 
form hysty “that it may be” is noteworthy. There are also lexical 
peculiarities attested in this fragment; cf. A. Netzer, Jerusalem 
Studies in Arabic and Islam 27 (2002), 419-38; S. Shaked, in: 
Trano-Judaica 6 (2006, fc.). 

(7) A fragment of a book of Aramaic proverbs with a Ju- 
deo-Persian translation was published by S. Shaked, in: Acta 
Tranica 30 (1990), 230-39, and several further fragments of bib- 
lical commentaries, some of which not yet studied in detail. 

(8) Further books which belong to an early layer of Ju- 
deo-Persian compositions are: the Story of Daniel (Biblio- 
theque Nationale Ms. Heb. 128) - not a translation of the book 
of Daniel, but a midrash on the Daniel theme; a translation 
of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, also preserved in the Bib- 
liothéque Nationale in Paris, and a translation of the Penta- 
teuch in the Vatican. All of them exhibit the same variant of 
Persian. This may be illustrated by forms such as 7°35 (“fat”; 
classical Persian farbih); 7°3 (“to live”; classical Persian ziy-); 
npawit (“virgin”; classical Persian disiza); XN) (“indeed”; 
classical Persian hamana); 1°3X (“also’; classical Persian niz); 
ain (“to drink”); and a large number of words unknown in 
classical Persian. 

(9) A translation of the Pentateuch found in a manu- 
script of the British Museum copied in 1319 represents a dia- 
lectal variant distinct from the preceding one (AIX, “to drink,’ 
Pi “also”): but it is not yet possible to determine the region 
to which it belongs. 

(10) The later literary writings (14t»-18'» centuries) are 
generally free from dialectal traits. They emanate from a mi- 
lieu of highly cultured Jews who knew and appreciated the 
masterpieces of classical Persian literature and imitated them. 
To commemorate the past or record the sad events of the time 
in a worthy style, they could choose no better medium than 
classical Persian. This is the language employed by *Shahin 
and ‘Imraniat Shiraz, by Babay at Kashan, and even by Yusuf 
Yahutdi in Bukhara. Only in their works does one come across 
examples of local pronunciation, and these are probably at- 
tributable to the copyist. In works of a more popular nature, 
such as the elegy of Molla Hizqiya (17° century), some col- 
loquialisms are to be found, which are also common in the 
vernacular of modern Iran. 
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(10) The literary or exegetic texts composed in Bukhara 
during the 17*°-19' centuries in general bear marks of their 
origin, such marks being more numerous in texts of a lower 
stylistic level. The poem Khudaydat and the prose writings 
abound in dialectal peculiarities of the Persian of central Asia 
(Tajik), which naturally are completely different from those of 
the ancient texts of southwest Iran. Of particular importance 
linguistically is the book Likkutei Dinim, a collection of rab- 
binical precepts compiled in six parts by Abraham Aminof 
and published in Jerusalem between 1899 and 1904. For this 
book see in particular W. Bacher, in: zfHB, 5 (1901), 147-54; 
ZDMG, 56 (1902), 729-59. 

One of the characteristic traits is that of vocalization, al- 
ways written in the manuscripts and printed books of Bukharan 
Jews in conformity with Tajik, as opposed to the Persian of Iran. 
Three examples are: 132 (“who renounces,’ Tajik bezor, Iranian 
Persian bizdr), 117 (“day” Tajik riz, Iranian Persian ruz), and 
7101? (“favor,” Tajik lutf, Iranian Persian otf). The language of 
these texts, which may appropriately be termed “Judeo-Tajik,” 
is very close to the modern literary language of Tajikistan. 


Judeo-Iranian Dialects 

One medieval piece of evidence for a Judeo-Iranian dialect 
which is not Persian but cannot be identified more closely 
was discovered among the Cambridge Genizah fragments; cf. 
Shaked, in: Acta Iranica, 28 (1988), 219-35. 

Along with Judeo-Persian proper, mention must be made 
of the Iranian dialects still in use today among certain commu- 
nities in Kashan, Hamadan, Isfahan, Kerman, Yazd and Shi- 
raz. These dialects, used exclusively in speech, are not variants 
of Persian but are related to the local dialects of these regions 
and belong to the “central” group of western Iranian dialects. 
A survey of Jewish dialects was undertaken by E. Yarshater, 
in: Mémorial Jean de Menasce (1974), 453-66. 

The *Judeo-Tat of the Caucasus region (Daghestan and 
Soviet Azerbaijan), together with neighboring dialects spoken 
by Muslims, form a dialectal unit, possibly dating back to a 
time when Iranian colonies were established by the Sassanian 
dynasty along the frontier of the empire. All these dialects may 
be called “Judeo-Iranian”” 

There is a group of speech-forms used by Jews as a secret 
language. They are known as Loterai, a word which denotes a 
secret language. They are essentially a jargon in which Hebrew 
words and some distorted forms take the place of the more fa- 
miliar Persian words. This phenomenon was discussed by Yar- 
shater, in: Journal of the American Oriental Society, 97 (1977); 
1-7; Lazard, in: Journal Asiatique (1978), 251-55; A. Netzer, in: 
J. Dan (ed.), Tarbut ve-Historiyah (1987), 22-23. The language 
of the Jews of Herat mentioned by Zarubin, in: Doklady Ros- 
sijskoj Akademii Nauk (1924), 181-83, seems also to belong to 
this type of speech. 


JUDEO-PERSIAN LITERATURE 


The Jews of Iran developed a rich and varied literature in the 
Persian language. They also contributed to several branches 
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of Jewish literature in Hebrew, but this falls outside the scope 
of this entry. Its formal identification is based on the fact that 
this is a literature written by Jews, most often on themes of 
Jewish interest and related to the world of Jewish practice and 
thinking, and it is written in Hebrew characters and contains a 
varying number of expressions in Hebrew and Aramaic. This 
literature was as a rule inaccessible to non-Jews, which ex- 
plains why there is no reference to the monuments of Jewish- 
Persian literature in the mainstream Persian literature created 
by Muslims. There are some towering figures of former Jews 
who converted to Islam and who contributed to the general 
literature of Islamic Iran, but what was written in Judeo-Per- 
sian remained until modern times entirely unknown and un- 
acknowledged by Muslims. 

The literature composed in Judeo-Persian should be 
treated under two distinct chronological periods: up to the 
Mongol invasion of Iran in the 1220s, and from that period 
up to our time. The Mongol invasions created havoc in the life 
of Iran in general and in particular as far as the Jewish com- 
munities of Iran are concerned. Very little of the pre-Mongol 
literature of Iran survived into the later period, and, on the 
other hand, a whole new post-Mongol literature was created 
from the 146 century onwards with characteristic features 
which did not exist before. 


Judeo-Persian Literature in Its Earliest Period 
We now have a substantial body of literature for the early 
period of Judeo-Persian, most of which derives from manu- 
scripts which have come to light during the past decades and 
not all of which have yet been published. The origin of these 
manuscripts is the Cairo Genizah, scattered in various collec- 
tions around the world, but most of it at the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Library; and the Firkovich Collection acquired in vari- 
ous book depositories in the Middle East, presently housed in 
St. Petersburg. The use of Judeo-Persian was not confined to 
the mainland of Iran. A substantial colony of Persian-speak- 
ing Jews seems to have lived during the 10'"-13" centuries in 
Palestine, mostly in Jerusalem, and there was a continuity of 
Jewish Persian presence in Cairo, where some of the Persian 
Jews held positions of influence. Some manuscripts which may 
belong to this layer of literature were acquired in Iran and are 
now kept in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, and in private 
collections. The main classes of the extant remnants of this 
once evidently vast literature are the following: 

1. Bible exegesis; 

2. Hebrew grammar and lexicography; 

3. Halakhah; 

4. Midrash 

5. Poetry; 

6. Stories and proverbs; 

7. Magic; 

8. Letters and legal documents. 

The literary pieces that have survived represent the cre- 
ative activity of both major groups within the Jewish commu- 
nity of Persian-speaking Jews, Rabbanites, and Karaites. It is 
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significant that the Cairo Genizah, which did not function as 
a library but as a place for dumping discarded pieces of writ- 
ing which have lost their relevance to the owners, has usually 
preserved small fragments of books and a relatively large num- 
ber of ephemeral writings, such as letters and legal documents, 
while the collections of manuscripts which derive from other 
sources, presumably usually synagogue libraries, often com- 
prise larger sections of literary compositions, but their hold- 
ings contain no writings of the non-literary type, like letters. 

A short survey of the compositions that have survived in 
the different categories follows. 


1. EXEGETICAL WORKS. It is possible that Persian transla- 
tions of the Bible or of certain biblical books were current 
among Jews even before the Islamic period. A hint in that 
direction is found in the Talmud (Meg. 18a), where versions 
of the Book Esther are mentioned in what is called “Elamite” 
and “Median,” two languages of the Iranian region, although 
we do not know which precise languages are meant by these 
designations. Among the versions which have turned up the 
following, largely unpublished, may be mentioned: 

1) A translation of the Ketuvim, of which 54 pages have 
survived, covering Ps. 9-40, Prov. 1-3 and Eccl. 2-5. This 
translation goes verse-by-verse and follows closely the He- 
brew text. This is, by its language, probably a fairly late trans- 
lation (14 century?) 

2) Commentary of grammatical points in Ketuvim, writ- 
ten in the Khuzistani dialect of Persian. The surviving frag- 
ments make up 32 pages. The composition does not treat ev- 
ery verse, but only with selected themes which are always 
introduced by a question. The fragments deal with topics 
from Ruth 1-4, Song of Songs 1-5, Lamentations 2-3, Eccl. 
1-2, Daniel 10-11, Nehemiah 8-9. The commentary reflects 
the grammatical school of the Karaites. (See S. Shaked, in: 
Trano-Judaica (1982), 310-12; Khan, Early Karaite Grammati- 
cal Texts (2000), 250-331). 

3) An exegesis on the Book of Genesis, of which eight 
pages are extant; 

4) A Karaite commentary on selected verses in Nevi’im 
and Ketuvim, Isa. 54-66, Dan. 11-12, Est. 1-5. Twenty-one 
pages are preserved of this composition. One section was pub- 
lished by S. Shaked, Irano-Judaica (1982), 313-22. 

5) A commentary on selected questions in Ruth (chap- 
ters 1-4), each section starting with the words: guftan-i san 
“(As to) what they said: ...” 

6) An extensive translation and commentary on Ezekiel, 
comprising 226 large pages, and treating in detail Ezek. 1-39. 
To be published by T-E. Gindin (see in the meantime in: idem, 
Persian Origins (2003), 14-30). 

7) A Karaite commentary on Genesis, containing an ex- 
tensive introduction and the beginning of the detailed com- 
mentary; a study by S. Shaked is in: Persian Origins (2003), 
195-219. 

8) A small fragment of a translation of the Psalms, pos- 
sibly from the 11 century, purchased in 1973 in Zefreh (Jeru- 
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salem Studies in Arabic and Islam, 27 (2002), 419-438; Irano- 
Judaica, 6 (2006), fc). 

9) There are, besides, eight further fragments of exegeti- 
cal compositions on various books of the Bible. 


2. HEBREW GRAMMAR AND LEXICOGRAPHY. Besides the 
grammatical commentary on the Bible (number 2 above), 
there are two fragments of a systematic Hebrew grammar 
called by the Hebrew title qarqa‘ot ha-diqdug “the principles 
of grammar.” This is a typically Karaite treatment of grammar, 
written in the Khuzistani dialect of Persian. A preliminary edi- 
tion of one of the fragments of the text is in E.Z. Melammed 
Festschrift (Hebrew), 291-311. 

Several fragments of a dictionary of the Talmud are 
found among the Cambridge Genizah texts. 


3. HALAKHAH. There are a number of fragments of books 
dealing with legal questions. One fairly large fragment com- 
prising 36 pages, unfortunately in a bad state of preservation, 
is a Karaite treatise, which contains polemics against the Rab- 
banites. Another fragment contains part of the introduction 
to a Karaite Sefer Mitzvot or Book of Precepts, followed by 
the beginning of the book and dealing with the rules for cir- 
cumcision (British Library Or. 8659). It was published by D.N. 
MacKenzie, in: Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies, 31 (1968), 249-69; comments by S. Shaked, in: Israel 
Oriental Studies, 1 (1971), 178-82; English translation in V.B. 
Moreen, In Queen Esther’s Garden (2000), 248-55. 

Another fragment in this genre seems to be a Rabbanite 
treatise dealing with the rules of eruy, still unpublished. 


4. MIDRASH. An extensive collection of midrashim in He- 
brew by the order of the books of the Pentateuch is found in an 
incomplete manuscript dated 1328 c.z., written in Sambada- 
gan, perhaps in North-East Iran, under the title Pitron Torah, 
“Exegesis on the Torah.” The underlying composition has a 
good chance of being older, and seems to have been composed 
in the late 9" or early 10 century. The manuscript contains 
an appendix in Judeo-Persian, based on midrashic material, 
and probably reflecting a pre- Mongol Khuzistan type of Per- 
sian (edited E.E. Urbach, 1978, Heb.). 


5. POETRY. Poetry, which becomes the most distinctive cre- 
ation of Judeo-Persian in the post-Mongol period, is not yet so 
prominent in this early period. Still, we have one piece of pop- 
ular poetry, in a dialect which is hard to place; see S. Shaked, 
in: Peamim, 32 (1985), 22-37. Other fragments contain portions 
of the liturgy for the Day of Atonement. The Adler Collection 
in the Jewish Theological Seminary contains a number of po- 
etic fragments, mostly translated from Hebrew, which seem to 
reflect late Judeo-Persian (i.e., 14-18 century C.E.). 


6. STORIES AND PROVERBS. A section of the texts in the cat- 
egory of early Judeo-Persian falls within the domain of folk 
stories, and includes a fragment of a story about King David, 
and two fragments of early Islamic history (one concerning 
the Caliph Umar). 
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A separate section consists of a fragment of a collection 
of wisdom sayings in Aramaic with a translation into Judeo- 
Persian, published by S. Shaked, in: Acta Iranica, 16 (1990), 
230-39. 


7. MAGIC AND MEDICINE. One of the fragments in a Judeo- 
Iranian language (not Persian) contains magic recipes; edited 
by S. Shaked, in: Acta Iranica 28 (1988), 219-35. 

Other, still unedited fragments, deal with medical ques- 
tions. 


8. LETTERS AND LEGAL DOCUMENTS. A large section of the 
Judeo-Persian find from the Cairo Genizah consists of private 
and commercial letters, written in Judeo-Persian, sometimes 
with phrases in Arabic expressed by the Arabic alphabet. 
Another group of documents belongs to the legal field, and 
contains court reports concerning financial and property dis- 
putes between people, usually within one family. These docu- 
ments have a special value because they mostly belong to the 
Khuzistan dialect of Judeo-Persian, and make it possible to 
contrast other Judeo-Persian dialects. The oldest documents 
in Judeo-Persian, and in fact in Persian altogether, fall within 
this group: the first is a commercial letter found in Dandan 
Uiliq in Chinese Turkistan, which belongs to the eighth cen- 
tury c.E. The document is at the British Library, Or. 8212, first 
published by D.S. Margoliouth, in: Journal of the Royal Asi- 
atic Society (1903), 737-60; Further studies and comments: C. 
Salemann, Zapiski Vostocnago Otdelenja, 16 (1904/5), 46-573 
Henning in: BSOAS, 20 (1957), 341-42; idem, in: Mitteliranisch 
(Handbuch der Orientalistik) (1958), 79-80; B. Utas, in: Orien- 
talia Suecana, 17 (1968), 123-36; idem, in: Moreen, In Queen 
Esther’ Garden (2000), 22-25; G. Lazard, in: Acta Iranica, 28 
(1988), 205-9 (Reprinted in: Lazard, La formation de la langue 
persane (1995), 157-61); S. Shaked, in: Israel Oriental Studies, 
1 (1971), 182. 

The second is a Karaite legal deed dated 951 c.£.; the orig- 
inal is in the Jacques Mosseri Collection Ia.1; it was published 
by S. Shaked, in: Tarbiz, 41 (1972), 49-58 (Heb.). 

A further document is a Jp law report from Ahvaz, dated 
1021 C.E., first published by D.S. Margolious, in: Jar, (1899), 
671-75. Further studies are J.P. Asmussen, in: Acta Orienta- 
lia, 19 (1965), 49-60; D.N. MacKenzie, in: Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society (1966), 69; S. Shaked, in: Israel Oriental Stud- 
ies, 1 (1971), 180-82. 

These fragments survived by chance, and they no doubt 
point to the existence of a much vaster and more varied lit- 
erature, most of which has not survived. 


Judeo-Persian Literature from the 14 Century to the 
Modern Period 

From the 14" century, under the Il-Kahnids and later dynas- 
ties, a new phase of literary creativity starts for the Jews of 
Iran, and the works composed fall into a wide range of lit- 
erary genres. There is a clear division between standard Ju- 
deo-Persian literature and the literature composed, especially 
in the more recent period, in Central Asia in Judeo-Tajik or 
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Bukharan, a variety of Persian. An offshoot of Judeo-Persian 
literature is found in the manuscripts of the Jewish commu- 
nity of Kai Feng in China. 


1. TRANSLATIONS OF THE BIBLE IN THE POST-MONGOL 
PERIOD. Judeo-Persian translations of the Pentateuch did 
not become known in the West before the sixteenth century. 
The first one printed (1546), is the work of the Persian scholar, 
Jacob b. Joseph *Tavus. It was thought at the time to be the 
oldest, and perhaps the sole literary achievement of Persian 
Jewry, but the manuscripts collected by the Florentine scholar 
Giambattista Vecchietti early in the 17" century, and the man- 
uscripts which came to light in the 20" century, establish that 
Tavus’ work actually represents the culmination of many cen- 
turies of Jewish Persian Bible study. 

The oldest dated Judeo-Persian Pentateuch translation 
is in a manuscript in the British Library (Or 5446), copied by 
Joseph ben Moses in 1319 c.£. No place of origin is given, but 
the version could well be from Khurasan in north-east Iran. 
The manuscript is written in a clear hand, but is incomplete. It 
begins with Genesis 3:9 and goes to the end of the Pentateuch, 
with some large sections missing, among them, for example, 
the whole of Exodus. The initial Hebrew word is given for each 
verse, and this is followed by a word-by-word Persian transla- 
tion of the entire verse. Often the Hebrew word is vocalized, 
usually in the supralinear Babylonian system, occasionally in 
the Tiberian vowel-points (see *Pronunciations of Hebrew). 
A commentary in Judeo-Persian or Hebrew, or by a combi- 
nation of both, sometimes follows the translation, usually on 
grammatical points, with parallels adduced from the whole 
Bible. There are several citations from the Mishneh Torah of 
Maimonides to illustrate moral teachings. At the end of the 
text are two pages that contain the Hebrew verb paradigms. 
The translation portion of the text is clearly older than that of 
the commentary. A certain Abi Sa‘id, whose earlier commen- 
tary influenced the work of the present author, is mentioned. 
An edition is available by H.H. Paper, A Judeo-Persian Penta- 
teuch (Heb.) (Jerusalem, 1972). 

Another important translation of the Pentateuch into Ju- 
deo-Persian is preserved in a Vatican manuscript (Vat. Pers. 
61). The manuscript lacks a colophon, and its date and place of 
origin cannot be established. Its main interest lies in the large 
number of unusual Persian words and expressions which it 
contains. It was published in romanized transliteration by Pa- 
per, in: Acta Orientalia, 28 (1965), 363-140; 29 (1965/6), 75-181, 
254-10; 31 (1968), 55-113. 

The earliest Pentateuch version in Judeo-Persian to come 
to the notice of scholars was printed, as mentioned above, in 
Constantinople in 1546. It is the work of Jacob ben Joseph Ta- 
vus, and his version was included in the polyglot Bible done by 
Eleazar son of Gershon Soncino. Thomas Hyde transcribed the 
version from the Hebrew alphabet to Persian (Arabic) charac- 
ters and published it in Walton's Bible, London (1657). 

There are a very large number of other Judeo-Persian ver- 
sions of biblical books, especially of the Psalms, in the period 
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from the 14" century to the present. A brief survey of some 
of these versions is given in the following: 

Of the Prophets, there is a lexical commentary on Samuel, 
called ‘Amugqot Shemuel, in a British Library manuscript, Or. 
10472(2), studied by W. Bacher in: zDMG, 51 (1897), 392-425. 

A Judeo-Persian version of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel 
exists in a manuscript of Paris. P. de Lagarde, Persische Stu- 
dien (1884), published Isaiah and a portion of Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel. Two chapters from Isaiah are given by H.H. Paper, in: 
Acta Iranica, 5 (1975), 145-61. 

Amos was published from a Paris manuscript by B. Hjer- 
rild, in: Acta Iranica, 23 (1984), 73-112. 

Joel was published from a manuscript at the Ben-Zvi In- 
stitute by H.H. Paper, in: Essays in honor of Bernard Lewis. The 
Islamic world: From classical to modern times (1989), 259-67. 

Hosea was partly published by J.P. Asmussen, in: Acta 
Tranica, 4 (1975), 15-18. Another version is in a manuscript 
at the Ben-Zvi Institute, edited by not yet published by Dan 
Shapira. 

Obadiah was published by J.P. Asmussen, in: Acta Anti- 
qua, 25 (1977), 255-63, from a Paris manuscript. 

Jonah was published from a Paris manuscript by B. 
Carlsen in: Acta Iranica (1976), 13-26. 

Numerous versions of the Psalms exist; for details see A. 
Netzer, Ozar Kitvei ha- Yad (1985), 17. 

Proverbs was published by E. Mainz, in: JA, 268 (1980), 
71-106, from a manuscript in Paris and by H.H. Paper, in: 
Trano-Judaica (1982), 122-47 from a manuscript of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary in New York. 

Job was published from a manuscript in the Benayahu 
Collection in Jerusalem by H.H. Paper, in: Proceedings of the 
Israel Academy of Sciences and Humanities, 5 (1976), 313-65. 

The Song of Songs exists in several versions. The version 
of the Paris Bibliotheque Nationale was edited by J.P. Asmus- 
sen and H.H. Paper, The Song of Songs in Judeo-Persian (1977); 
and by E. Mainz in: Journal Asiatique (1976), 9-34. Other 
versions have been printed in various non-scholarly publica- 
tions in Jerusalem. Details are in A. Netzer, Ozar Kitvei ha- 
Yad (1985), 18-19. 

Ruth was published by E. Mainz in the same article (1976) 
from a manuscript of Paris. 

Lamentations was published from a Paris manuscript by 
E. Mainz, in: Studia Iranica, 2 (1973), 193-202. 

Ecclesiastes was published by E. Mainz, in: Studia Iranica, 
3 (1974), 211-28, from a Paris manuscript, and by H.H. Paper, 
in: Orientalia, 42 (1973), 328-37, from a manuscript at the Jew- 
ish Theological Seminary. Part of a commentary on Ecclesi- 
astes by Judah ben Benjamin of Kashan, from New York and 
Jerusalem manuscripts is given in English translation by V.B. 
Moreen, In Queen Esther’s Garden (2000), 198-200. 

Esther was published from a Paris manuscript by E. 
Mainz, in: Journal Asiatique, 257 (1970), 95-106. 

Daniel was published from a Paris manuscript by E. 
Mainz, in: Irano-Judaica (1982), 148-79. Reference was made 
above to an Early Judeo-Persian version. 
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Although the Judeo-Persian translations originated in 
different Jewish communities, they show a certain unifor- 
mity in style, suggesting that there may have been contacts 
between the different centers of learning, with perhaps more 
than one school of translators that flourished in the 14 and 
15‘ centuries. Many of the authors of the Judeo-Persian Bible 
translations, treatises, and lexica show a measure of familiar- 
ity with the leading biblical and rabbinical authorities of the 
West. Following traditional Jewish methods of Bible inter- 
pretation, these Jewish authors utilized not only Targum On- 
kelos, Talmud, Midrash, *Saadiah Gaon, and *Hai Gaon, but 
also western authorities such as *Rashi, David *Kimhi, and 
Abraham *Ibn Ezra. 


2. MIDRASHIM AND RELIGIOUS NARRATIVES. ‘The Story 
of Daniel is a composition based on the theme of the book of 
Daniel, enriched with a narrative which presumably reflects a 
Jewish midrash not otherwise extant in the relevant literature. 
The language of this composition is rather old, and abounds 
in unusual words and expressions. It was first published by H. 
Zotenberg, in: Archiv fiir die wissenschaftliche Erforschung des 
Alten Testaments, 1 (1870), 385-427; J. Darmesteter, in: Mélan- 
ges Renier (1886), 405-20. The latest edition is by D. Shapira, 
in: Sefunot, Ns 7 (1999), 337-66 (Heb). 

Several small collections of midrashim are found in Ju- 
deo-Persian, among which mention can be made of a mi- 
drash recounting the death of Moses, and another one on 
the death of Aaron. A midrash on the ascension of Moses 
was edited by A. Netzer, in: Irano-Judaica, 2 (1990), 105-43; 
English translation in V.B. Moreen, In Queen Esther’s Garden 
(2000), 189-96. 

Many of these and other midrashim were translated 
from Hebrew or Aramaic. Ina related genre, that of sermons, 
there are again several compilations, the most comprehensive 
of which is the 19th-century book called Mat‘ame Binyamin, 
by Binyamin ben Eliyahu of Kashan, preserved in a Ben-Zvi 
Institute manuscript written by the author in 1823. The book 
Zikhron Rahamim attributed to Rahamim Melammed Ha- 
Kohen, published in 1962, is largely the same compilation; cf. 
A. Netzer (1985), 23. 

There are several Judeo-Persian versions of the Tractate 
Avot, for which examples are given by W. Bacher, in zfHB, 6 
(1902), 112-18, 156-57; H.H. Paper, in: Michigan Oriental Stud- 
ies... George G. Cameron (1976), 81-95. There is also a large 
versified elaboration on the themes of Avot made by ‘Imrani, 
on which see further below. Details can be found in A. Netzer, 
Ozar Kitvei ha-Yad (1985), 21. 

There are also quite a few compilations of laws relating 
to everyday practices, such as the daily blessings, the laws of 
ritual slaughter, laws pertaining to marriage, etc. 


3. PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, MAGIC. One ex- 
tensive book which belongs to this genre is Hovot Yehudah, 
by Judah ben Eleazar, written probably in 1686, possibly in 
Kashan. The book was published by Netzer, Duties of Judah by 
Rabbi Yehudah ben Elazar (Heb.) (1995). An excerpt in English 
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translation is in V.B. Moreen, In Queen Esther’s Garden (2000), 
255-59. The same author wrote other books, one of which is on 
astronomy under the title of Taqwim Yehuda; one deals with 
medicine and one is a versified moralistic treatise known as 
Timthal name. A tractate against the drinking of wine is lost. 
Details about these books, which are still unpublished, can be 
found in A. Netzer, op. cit., 18-21. 

There is a whole range of medical books which were cop- 
ied from Standard Persian to Hebrew characters, to facilitate 
their use by Jewish physicians or learners. A list is provided 
by A. Netzer, Ozar Kitvei ha- Yad (1985), 48-49. 

Among the other sciences, handbooks for calculating the 
Jewish calendar are quite numerous. The interest of the Jew- 
ish public in astronomy is indicated by the books which were 
copied from Standard Persian to Hebrew characters. See a list 
in A. Netzer, Ozar Kitvei ha- Yad (1985), 49. 

Several collections of amulet formulae and divinations 
are found among the Judeo-Persian manuscripts and scat- 
tered in the various libraries. A book of dream interpretation 
(Pitron halomot) was printed in Judeo-Persian in Jerusalem 
in 1900/1 by Shimon Hakham. The book contains also other 
treatises on divination, one by limb twitching (pirkus avarim) 
and another one by astronomical omens. 


4. PRAYER BOOKS AND PIYUTIM. The earliest Persian syna- 
gogue ritual recorded was based on that of R. Saadiah Gaon. 
The Persian Jews abandoned this ritual under the influence 
of a Moroccan-born visitor from the Land of Israel, Joseph 
ben Moses Maman, toward the end of the 18 century and 
adopted the Sephardi prayer-book, which they are still us- 
ing today. A facsimile edition of an early Persian prayer book 
from the E.N. Adler Collection, one of the few remnants of 
the original Persian ritual, was published by S. Tal, Nusah ha- 
Tefillah shel Yehudei Paras (1981). 

To the field of liturgy belong also the piyyutim or reli- 
gious poetry sung in the synagogues, which was one of the 
major areas of artistic activity of the Jews of Iran. More details 
are given in the section on poetry. 


5. LEXICAL WORKS. One of the earliest extant lexicographi- 
cal compositions in Judeo-Persian is Amuqot Shemuel, a lexi- 
con explaining rare and difficult words in the Book of Samuel, 
arranged by the order of the verses. The work, preserved in 
a manuscript at the British Library, Or. 10482(2), is still un- 
published. A study of it was made by W. Bacher, in: ZDMG, 51 
(1897), 392-425. 

A major lexicon of Hebrew and Aramaic words occur- 
ring in the Bible, Targum, Talmud and Midrashim is Sefer 
Ha-Melizah (Book of Rhetoric), also called Egron, written, 
according to a colophon, by Solomon ben Samuel in the 
town of Gurganj (Urganch, in today’s Uzbekistan) in the year 
1339 C.E. The Persian part of the lexicon reflects the vocabulary 
of north-east Iran, but also quotes Turkish and Arab forms. 
This composition has considerable importance for the study 
of the Jewish sources, especially the Talmud, and demon- 
strates a high level of learning and intellectual tradition. The 
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book is unedited, but an extensive monograph, with numer- 
ous extracts from the text, was written by W. Bacher, Ein he- 
braeisch-persisches Woerterbuch aus dem vierzehnten Jahrhun- 
dert, Strasbourg (1900). There are six known manuscripts of 
this important book, four of which are described in Bacher’s 
study. A detailed enumeration of all can be found in A. Netzer, 
Ozar Kitvei ha-Yad (1985), 45-46. 

Another important lexicographical work is Egron by 
Moses ben Aaron of Shirvan, written in 1459. This is a bibli- 
cal lexicon preserved in an incomplete manuscript in the Brit- 
ish Library, Or. 10482(1). The book is discussed by W. Bacher, 
Zeitschrift fuer die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 16 (1896), 
201-47; 17 (1897), 199-200; P. Horm, in: Zeitschrift fuer die 
alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, 17 (1897), 201-3; T. Noeldeke, 
in: ZDMG, 51 (1897), 669-76. 

Several other lexical works, often called Mikhlal or 
Mikhlol or Perush ha-Millot, exist in manuscripts scattered in 
various libraries. A list can be found in A. Netzer, Ozar Kitvei 
ha-Yad (1985), 46-48. 


6. POETRY. Persian Jews found their highest literary expres- 
sion in original Judeo-Persian poetry. The first known poet 
was the 14"+-century poet Mawlana Shahin, possibly of Shiraz, 
but this is uncertain; it is also unclear whether Shahin is his 
name or merely an attribute. He is regarded as the foremost 
Judeo-Persian poet. Shahin was imbued with a profound Jew- 
ish consciousness and keenly desired to clothe Jewish tradi- 
tions in the literary ornaments of Persian poetry. He devoted 
himself to writing verses on biblical topics, and his greatest 
work, Sefer Sharh Shahin al ha-Torah, is a poetic paraphrase 
and reinterpretation of the Pentateuch. 

Three major works of Shahin are extant: (1) the Misa- 
Nameh (“Moses Book, concluded in 1327 C.E.), a commen- 
tary on Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy. (2) 
Ardashir-Nameh, consisting of the stories of Esther and Mor- 
decai and of Shero and Mahzad, the latter a typical Iranian 
love story. There is also Ezra-Nameh, dealing mainly with the 
reign of Cyrus the Great and the building of the Temple of 
Jerusalem. A. Netzer, Ozar Kitvei ha-Yad (1985), 28, has how- 
ever argued that the two last books were meant to be a single 
composition, since they appear following each other in the 
manuscripts, the former without a conclusion, while the lat- 
ter without an opening text. The colophon at the end of Ezra 
Nameh gives as the date of completion 1333 C.£. (3) a Bereshit- 
Nameh (concluded in 1359), which includes the story of Joseph 
and Potiphar’s wife, known to Muslims as Zulaykha. In all his 
poetic writings, Shahin adopted the typical features of Persian 
poetry and applied the patterns, forms, technique, meter, and 
language of Persian classical poetry to the presentation of Is- 
rael’s religious heroes and the events recorded in the biblical 
narrative, while using both midrashic themes and stories and 
Muslim ones to fill in the narrative. To Persian-speaking Jews, 
Shahin is “Mawlana Shahin Shirazi” (our master Shahin of 
Shiraz”), the founder of Judeo-Persian poetry. See on Shahin 
A. Netzer, in: Israel Oriental Studies, 4 (1974), 258-64; exten- 
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sive excerpts from Shahin’s compositions in English transla- 
tion are incorporated in V.B. Moreen, In Queen Esther’s Gar- 
den (2000), 26-119. 

The next great poet in Judeo-Persian is *‘Imrani, who was 
probably born in Isfahan in 1454 and died in Kashan after 1536. 
Inspired by Shahin, ‘Imrani chose as his field the post-Mo- 
saic era from Joshua to the period of David and Solomon. He 
composed altogether some 12 poetic works. His major work, 
Fath-Nameh (“The Book of the Conquest,” begun in 1474), 
was the first composition that he wrote. He recounts in it in 
poetic form the events of the biblical books of Joshua, Ruth, 
and Samuel. He started composing it in 1474 C.E., when he was 
20 years old, under the guidance of a teacher by the name of 
Amin al-Dawla wa-l-Din, and later under that of Judah ben 
Isaac. The work is unfinished. The last great work of Imrani 
was Ganj-Nameh (“The Book of the Treasures”), a free poetic 
paraphrase of and commentary on the mishnaic treatise Avot. 
This composition was concluded in the year 1536, when the 
author was above 80. This work was edited and published by 
D. Yeroushalmi, The Judeo-Persian Poet Emrani and his “Book 
of Treasure” (1995). 

In between these two major works, ‘Imrani composed 
several other smaller poetic compositions, as well as at least 
two prose works. For further details about ‘Imrani see A. 
Netzer, in: Israel Oriental Studies, 4 (1974), 258-64; idem 
(1985), 31-33. On ‘Imrani and extracts from his works in Eng- 
lish translation, see also V.B. Moreen, In Queen Esther’s Gar- 
den, 119-43, 159-75. 

Another early 16'-century author of this type of poetry 
was Yahuda b. David of Lar. Makhzan al-Pand (“The Treasure 
House of Exhortation”) is one of his few extant works. Cf. W. 
Bacher, Keleti Szemle 12 (1911/2), 223-28. An extract in Eng- 
lish translation is included in V.B. Moreen, In Queen Esther’s 
Garden, 176-183. 

In 1606, Khaja Bukharai composed a poetical work called 
Daniyal nama, based on the Book of Daniel as well as the 
Apocrypha and midrashic literature, using the poetic conven- 
tions of the earlier Jewish poets, Shahin and ‘Imrani. A study 
of this poet by A. Netzer is in G.L Tikku (ed.), Islam and Its 
Cultural Divergence (1971), 145-64; idem, in: Israel Oriental 
Studies, 2 (1972), 305-14; idem, Ozar Kitvei ha- Yad (1985), 33. 
Extracts in English translation are included in V.B. Moreen, 
In Queen Esther’s Garden (2000), 146-58. 

Aaron ben Mashiah is a 17"*-century poet. He was born 
in Isfahan and moved later to Yazd. His composition Shofetim 
Nama (The Book of Judges), a poetic elaboration of the bibli- 
cal book of Judges up to chapter 19, was composed in 1692 and 
follows the pattern of Imrani’s Fath Nama. The book con- 
tains an allusion to the bloody riots in Isfahan in which the 
Sabbatean emissary Mattitya Bloch was killed. Cf. A. Netzer, 
Ozar Kitvei ha-Yad (1985), 33-34. Extracts in English trans- 
lation are in V.B. Moreen, In Queen Esther’s Garden (2000), 
143-46. The poetic work of Aaron ben Mashiah was contin- 
ued by Mordecai ben David, who composed a narrative poem 
under the title of Maase Pillegesh ba-Giva, which recounts 
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the events of Judges 19-21. Nothing is known of the biogra- 
phy of this poet. 

Elisha ben Shemuel, with the poetic name Raghib, was a 
poet who lived in Samark in the 17" century. One of his two 
poetical compositions are Shahzada va siifi, based on Abra- 
ham ben Hisdai’s Hebrew composition Ben ha-Melekh ve ha- 
Nazir, a re-working of a widespread Buddhist frame story. The 
other is Hanukka Nama, recounting the events in the saga of 
the Maccabees, and influenced by Imrani’s poetic composi- 
tion with the same title. 

Binyamin ben Mishael, known under the name Amina, 
was born in Kashan probably in 1672 c.£. He is the author 
of some 40 poetic compositions, mostly rather short. One of 
the longer compositions is Tafsir Akedat Yizhak (published 
in Jerusalem 1901/2), on the sacrifice of Isaac. Another one is 
Tafsir Megillat Ester, on the Book of Esther, and a third one 
is Tafsir le-Azharot Rashbag, on the Azharot liturgy. He also 
composed a eulogy to King Ashraf, the ruler of Afghanistan 
who invaded Iran and fought the Safavids in 1722. Some of 
Amina’s poems were sung in the synagogues, including an 
alphabetical poem in Hebrew; cf. A. Netzer, in: Peamim, 2 
(1979), 48-54. Translations of poems by Amina can be found 
in V.B. Moreen, In Queen Esther’s Garden (2000). 

Siman Tov Melammed, with the poetic name Tuvia, was 
a mystical poet born in Yazd, who lived for a time in Herat 
and later in Mashhad. He died in 1823 or 1828. He composed 
Hayat al-rith, a poem based on Bahya Ibn Paquda’s Hovot ha- 
Levavot and on the Guide of the Perplexed by Maimonides 
(published Jerusalem 1906/7). Another poetic composition of 
his is Azharot, written in Hebrew and Persian, where the pre- 
cepts are enumerated (published Jerusalem 1895/6). A discus- 
sion of this author is by A. Netzer, Ozar Kitvei ha- Yad (1985), 
38; idem, in: Peamim, 79 (1999), 56-95; V.B. Moreen, In Queen 
Esther’s Garden (2000), 260-67. 

Two major poets composed narrative compositions deal- 
ing with the history of their time. One of them is Babai ben 
Lutf of Kashan, who described the persecution of the Jews un- 
der the Safavids during the years 1613-1662. His book, Kitab- 
i anusi describes a sequence of decrees against the Jews, the 
killing of Jews and the confiscation of their property. A large 
part of his composition is devoted to the events of 1656-62, 
including the persecutions under Shah ‘Abbas 11. The impor- 
tance of this book is derived from the fact that it gives details 
not only concerning the harsh measures against the Jews but 
also concerning the internal communal organization of the 
Jewish communities, including the distribution of crafts and 
occupations among the Jews. A study and extracts in French 
translation by W. Bacher are in REJ, 47 (1903), 262-82; vol. 51 
(1906), 121-36, 265-79; vol. 52 (1906), 77-97, 234-71; further 
studies are by E. Spicehandler, in: HUCA (1975), 46:331-56; A. 
Netzer, in: Peamim, 6 (1980), 33-56; idem, Ozar Kitvei ha- 
Yad (1985), 42-43. An English translation is by V.B. Moreen, 
Tranian Jewry’s Hour of Peril and Heroism (1987). Further 
on Babai ben Lutf cf. J.P. Asmussen, in: Acta Orientalia, 28 
(1964), 243-61. 
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Babai ben Farhad, a descendant of Babai ben Lutf, de- 
scribed the suffering of the Jews of Kashan during another 
difficult period in Iranian history, in which Sunni Afghan 
invaders got hold of large parts of Shiite Iran. The pressure 
on Jews to convert to Islam was enormous, and huge sums of 
money were extorted from the Jewish communities in order 
to finance the costly wars. Babai ben Farhad’s composition, 
written in 1729/30, has the title Kitab-i sarguzast-i Kashan dar 
bab-i ‘ibri va gityimi-ye thani, or “The Book of the Events of 
Kashan concerning the Second (Conversion) from Judaism 
to a Foreign Faith.” The Jews of Kashan were forced converts 
to Islam for seven months, after which they were allowed, 
against payment of a high ransom, to revert to Judaism. Ex- 
tracts in French translation are in W. Bacher, in: REJ, 53 (1907), 
85-110. A facsimile edition is available in A. Netzer, Sifrut Par- 
sit- Yehudit (1978). A short presentation is in A. Netzer, Ozar 
Kitvei ha- Yad (1985), 43-44. An English translation is by V.B. 
Moreen, Iranian Jewry during the Afghan invasion (1990). 
Mashiah ben Refael added a supplement to Babai ben Farhad’s 
poem, in which he praised the head of the Jewish community 
in Kashan, Abraham. 

Several other minor poets who composed shorter poems 
in Judeo-Persian are known. 

Besides the original compositions in Judeo-Persian, we 
have Hebrew poems which were translated into Judeo-Persian, 
mostly poems of a liturgical character. 


7. POETRY TRANSCRIBED FROM STANDARD PERSIAN. The 
Jews of Iran had a taste for poetry, and they read not only the 
compositions of their own poets but also those of the Muslims. 
They deeply admired the classical Persian poetry of such writ- 
ers as Firdawsi, ‘Attar, Nizami, umar Khayyam, Rumi, Sa‘di, 
Hafiz, and Jami. They transcribed a large number of Persian 
texts into Hebrew characters. Among the various types of Per- 
sian classical poetry - romantic, lyrical, and didactic - pop- 
ularized in transliteration were Khusrow o Shirin and Haft 
Paikar (“Seven Images”) by Nizami (d. 1201); some poems of 
the Mathnawi by Jalal al-Din Rimi (d. 1273); some parts of 
the Gulistan by Sa‘di (d. 1291); the Diwan of Hafiz (d. 1390); 
Yusuf o Zulaykha by Jami (1414-92); portions of the Diwan of 
Saib of Isfahan (d. 1678); and others. The Jews often emulated 
these poets and composed works in the same style. A survey 
of some of the more popular Muslim compositions which cir- 
culated in Hebrew transliteration can be found in A. Netzer, 
Ozar Kitvei ha- Yad (1985), 39-41. A discussion of some phe- 
nomena connected to this topic is by J.P. Asmussen, in: sBB, 
8 (1968), 44-53; and in the same author’s Studies in Judeo-Per- 
sian literature (1973), 60-109. 


8. POPULAR STORIES. A large number of popular stories 
are found in the Judeo-Persian manuscripts, often embedded 
in the midrash-type literature mentioned earlier. A succinct 
summary of these compositions is found in A. Netzer, Ozar 
Kitvei ha-Yad (1985), 49. In Israel, a concentrated effort has 
been made to collect orally transmitted stories by Persian Jews, 
and many of them have been written down in Hebrew and are 
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preserved in the Archive of the Israeli Folkstories. Examples of 
publications of folktales may by quoted: two small volumes of 
Maasiyyot Niflaim (“Wonderful Tales”), which were printed 
by Israel Gul Shaulof and his son in Jerusalem (1911/2); a col- 
lection of Bukharan stories was published by J. Pinhasi, Folk- 
tales from Bukhara, ed. D. Noy, Jerusalem (1978, Heb.). 


9. MINIATURES IN JUDEO-PERSIAN MANUSCRIPTS. Persian 
Jews took part in or sponsored the production of miniatures 
to illuminate manuscripts. In some of the Shahin and ‘Imrani 
manuscripts, and in those of the classical poetry in Hebrew 
transliteration, large colored miniatures of exceptional beauty 
were incorporated. It is not clear who the artists were who 
drew these pictures. It is quite possible that in some cases 
non-Jewish workshops were responsible for the execution of 
the illustrations in Judeo-Persian manuscripts. A study of the 
miniatures is by J. Gutmann, in: sBB, 8 (1968), 54-76. An illus- 
trated catalogue of miniatures in Judeo-Persian manuscripts 
is provided by V.B. Moreen, Miniature Painting in Judeo-Per- 
sian Manuscripts (1985). 


10. THE ACTIVITY OF THE BUKHARAN MEN OF LETTERS IN 
THE MODERN PERIOD. In Bukhara, where the Jews were not 
subjected to the persecution their brethren endured in Safavid 
Persia, there appeared Jewish poets and translators who began 
to create Jewish literature and poetry in their own Bukharan, 
or rather Judeo-Tajik, dialect. Outstanding among them was 
Yusuf *al-Yahtidi (d. 1755), an exponent of the biblical narra- 
tive developed by Shahin and ‘Imrani. See on him W. Bacher, 
in: Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlaendischen Gesellschaft, 53 
(1899), 389-427. He wrote a Mukhammas, an ode in praise and 
glory of Moses; Haft Bardderan (“The Seven Brothers”), based 
on the Midrash story of the martyrdom of the seven brothers 
and their mother; and bilingual and trilingual hymns honor- 
ing biblical heroes. He also wrote a poetic version of Megillat 
Antiochus and his translations into the Bukharan dialect of 
many of the *zemirot of Israel *Najara were incorporated into 
the Judeo-Persian song books still in use today. Under his in- 
spiration there emerged a school of Bukharan Jewish poets. It 
included a Judeo-Persian translation and commentary, Daniel- 
Nameh, which was edited by Binyamin b. Mishael, known as 
Amina, who published a Judeo-Persian Book of Esther in met- 
ric form and translated some poems of Solomon ibn *Gabirol, 
such as Azharot and Yigdal, into Judeo-Persian. 

In 1793 a significant cultural and religious change was 
inaugurated by the arrival in Bukhara of R. Joseph Maman 
al-Maghribi (“the messenger from Zion”). A native of Tetuan, 
Morocco, who had settled in Safed, he came as the official em- 
issary (shaliah) of that community. During his 30-year stay, he 
became the spiritual leader of Bukharan Jewry and effected 
a radical transformation in its religious life. He established 
Jewish schools, introduced the Sephardi rite, and imported 
books from abroad, especially from Shklov, Russia. Under 
his leadership the Bukharan Jews reestablished contact with 
other Jewish communities, and integrated their religious life 
with that of the Jewish people as a whole. 
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A narrative poem recounts in Judeo-Bukharan the story 
of a certain cloth merchant, Khudaidat, who refused the pres- 
sure to convert to Islam and was executed as a martyr. The 
poem was composed probably in the late 18 or early 19 
century by an unknown author. It was first published by C. 
Salemann, in: Mémoires de [Académie Impériale des Sciences, 
7, 42, 14 (1897); and studied by W. Bacher, in: zDMG, 52 (1898), 
197-212; ZfHB, 3 (1899), 19-25. A shortened translation is in 
V.B. Moreen, In Queen Esther’s Garden (2000), 238-42. 

An outstanding Bukharan Jewish scholar can be cred- 
ited with a major share in the promotion of Judeo-Persian lit- 
erature in the modern period, Simon *Hakham (1843-1910). 
He moved in 1890 to Jerusalem, where he joined the rapidly 
increasing colony of Bukharan Jews. Hakham began his ac- 
tivities in Jerusalem as author, translator, editor, and pub- 
lisher of Judeo-Persian works. Among his many impressive 
achievements was his Judeo-Tajik translation of the novel 
Ahavat Ziyyon by Abraham *Mapu, which appeared in 1908. 
The crowning glory of Shimon Hakham’ literary activities 
was, however, his translation into Judeo-Bukharan of the 
Bible (Pentateuch, 5 vols., 1901-02). With this work, Hakham 
entered the ranks of the great Jewish Bible translators. He 
published an edition of Shahin’s Sharh al ha-Torah (3 vols., 
1902-08). An edition of Shimon Hakham’s Misd nama was 
published by H.H. Paper in Cincinnati (1986). An excerpt is 
translated into English by V.B. Moreen, In Queen Esther's Gar- 
den (2000), 200-5. 

Of great interest is the collection of dinim or religious 
laws under the title Likkutei Dinim, compiled by Abraham 
Aminof and published in Jerusalem between 1899 and 1904; a 
study of this book was made by W. Bacher, in: zfHB, 5 (1901), 
147-54; ZDMG, 56 (1902), 729-259. 

Under Soviet rule Bukharan Jewry at first enjoyed a mea- 
sure of cultural autonomy, which it lost by the end of World 
War 11. During the 1960s Yakub Chaimov wrote novels and 
stories in the Tajik variant of Judeo-Persian, but these were 
published in Uzbek or Russian and presented as the work of 
a Muslim. In 1959 nearly 20,000 Bukharan Jews gave the Ta- 
jik dialect as their mother tongue. 


11. THE JUDEO-PERSIAN LITERARY CENTER IN JERUSALEM. 
Judeo-Persian literature experienced an unforeseen develop- 
ment in the second half of the 19 century, not in Persia but in 
Jerusalem. This was precipitated by a wave of immigration into 
Erez Israel, paralleling the Hovevei Zion immigration from 
Russia, of Persian-speaking Jews from Bukhara, Turkestan, Af- 
ghanistan, and Persia itself. They settled in Tiberias and Safed, 
in Haifa and Jaffa, but most of them went to Jerusalem, where 
they established a colony. In Jerusalem they inaugurated a new 
and spectacular epoch in the history of Judeo-Persian literary 
activity. Their leaders were eager to help those who remained 
in their lands of origin and to cement stronger ties between 
Jerusalem and the “remnants of Israel” in the remote Persian- 
speaking Oriental Diaspora. They established in Jerusalem a 
publishing center to perpetuate the manuscripts which Persian 
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Jews had brought with them. This led to a decisive change in 
the history of Judeo-Persian literature. 

Although some Judeo-Persian works had previously been 
published in Europe, particularly in Vienna and Vilna, Jeru- 
salem now became the main center of Judeo-Persian printing 
activities. Almost every field in the religious, literary, histori- 
cal, and philosophical spectrum was included in its program: 
Bible, Bible commentaries, prayer books for every occasion, 
rabbinical writings, Mishnah and Zohar, medieval Jewish po- 
etry and philosophy, piyyutim, selihot, pizmonim, midrashim, 
historical narratives, and anthologies of songs and stories. 
Even translations of non-Jewish literature, such as portions 
of the Arabian Nights and selections from Shakespeare’s Com- 
edy of Errors, found their way to the printer. These literary ac- 
tivities represented a creative effort, a cooperative endeavor 
of all the groups of Persian-speaking Jews who had settled in 
the Holy Land. Among the promoters and initiators were the 
above-mentioned Shimon Hakham of Bukhara and Solomon 
Babajan Pinchasoff of Samarkand; the leading rabbis of Herat 
in Afghanistan; the Garjis; Mulla Mordecai b. Raphael *Ak- 
lar (Mulla Murad), the secret rabbi of the anusim of *Mash- 
had; and many leading personalities from Shiraz, Hamadan, 
Isfahan, and other Jewish communities who settled in Jeru- 
salem. They converted Zion into a cultural center for Persian- 
speaking Jews. 

A collection of liturgical poems under the title Ge’ulat 
Yisrael was printed in Jerusalem in 1969 in Judeo-Persian; it 
contains several thanksgiving poems composed at the end of 
the Six-Day War (1967) by Shulamit Tilayoff and others. These 
poems are given both in Judeo-Persian and in Hebrew, dem- 
onstrating the fact that knowledge of the Bukharan dialect was 
dwindling among the younger members of the community. 


12. MODERN JUDEO-PERSIAN. ‘The renaissance of Judeo- 
Persian literature in Persia found expression in the establish- 
ment ofa “Society for the Promotion of the Hebrew Language” 
in 1917 and in the establishment of a Judeo-Persian and He- 
brew printing press in Teheran. Teheran became the seat of a 
Hebrew press and the center of a modern Hebrew and Jew- 
ish-Persian literature. Motivated by the endeavor to halt the 
decline of Jewish life, to combat assimilation and ignorance, 
and to implant a knowledge of Hebrew, this society pub- 
lished a work titled Sefer Hizzuk Sefat Ever (1918), a textbook 
of modern Hebrew. The author, Solomon ben Kohen-Zedek 
of Teheran, was an inspiring leader and teacher of the Jewish 
community and a former Persian government official. This 
was the first attempt of its kind in Persia. It concludes with 
the Hebrew and Persian texts of the Zionist anthem, Ha-Tik- 
vah. The society also published the first history of the Zionist 
movement in the Persian language printed in Hebrew char- 
acters (1920) by Aziz ben Jonah Naim, a survey of the Zionist 
movement, its organizations, and its colonies in Erez Israel. 
The numerous biblical quotations from Isaiah and the Psalms 
in this history indicate the strong religious and messianic char- 
acter of Persian Jewry’s conception of Zionism. This history 
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introduced in Persian Jewish literature leaders of the Zionist 
movement. 

The same Jewish circle also published a Jewish newspa- 
per in the Persian language, Ha-Ge'ulah (1920), and another, 
rather short-lived, periodical called Ha-Hayyim, which be- 
came the mouthpiece of the Jewish renaissance movement in 
Persia. These periodicals contained some poems by Bialik, first 
translated into Persian by Aziz ben Jonah Naim. The only other 
Judeo-Persian newspapers that are known were Rushnai, pub- 
lished in Samarkand, and Rahamim, published in Bukhara. 

The awakening of Zionism was closely connected with 
the revival of Judaism. The leading figure in this group, who 
tried to revive Jewish consciousness among the Persian Jews, 
was Mulla Elijahu Chayin More. The author of three important 
works on Jewish tradition, history, and philosophy in Judeo- 
Persian, Sefer Derekh Hayyim (1921), Sefer Gedulat Mordekhai 
(1924), and Sefer Yedei Eliyahu (1927), he exerted a great influ- 
ence on his generation. Though deprived of his eyesight, blind 
from his early youth, this rabbi played a most important role 
in efforts to lead Persian Jewry toward a Jewish revival. 

After the Islamic revolution of Iran (1979), the literary 
Jewish activity in Iran seems to have halted. A substantial Jew- 
ish-Iranian Diaspora was established in various cities in the 
United States, and with time a whole range of publications 
was established in standard Persian, in the Arab-Persian al- 
phabet. The younger generation, while wishing to retain its 
double identity, Jewish and Iranian, is no longer familiar with 
the brand of Persian written in Hebrew characters. Among the 
efforts to inculcate Jewish-Iranian consciousness in the Jewish 
public, both in Iran and in the new Judeo-Iranian Diaspora, 
mention must be made of the publications of Amnon Netzer, 
professor of Persian at the Hebrew University in Jerusalem, 
who, besides writing a history of the Jews in Persian and an 
anthology of Judeo-Persian poetry in the Arab-Persian script, 
and besides contributing much to the academic study of Jew- 
ish Iranian history, also edited a few volumes of a high-level 
intellectual annual under the title of Padyavand. 


13. HISTORY OF RESEARCH INTO JUDEO-PERSIAN LAN- 
GUAGE AND LITERATURE. 1. The major collections of Judeo- 
Persian manuscript. One of the earliest manuscripts acquired 
for Western libraries was brought to Italy by Giambattista Vec- 
chietti, who got in Lar in 1606 the Judeo-Persian Pentateuch 
version now kept at the Vatican Library. 

Abraham Firkovich (1785-1874) was a Karaite scholar and 
collector of manuscripts, who traveled to Palestine, Syria and 
Egypt, and acquired valuable Judeo-Persian manuscripts, sold 
to the Imperial (now Public) Library of St. Petersburg. 

Cambridge University Library acquired a large portion 
of the manuscripts in the Cairo Genizah, including a surpris- 
ing number of manuscript fragments in Early Judeo-Persian 
through the efforts of S. Schechter (1847-1915). 

One of the most important collectors was Elkan Nathan 
Adler (1861-1946), who acquired manuscripts during his trav- 
els in many lands. His collection is now housed in the library 
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of the Jewish Theological Seminary in New York. A catalogue 
of his collection was published in Cambridge (1921). 

The Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris houses one of the im- 
portant collections of Judeo-Persian manuscripts, chiefly Bible 
translations (catalogues by H. Zotenberg, 1866; E. Blochet, 
1905). An equally important collection is kept by the Brit- 
ish Library, some of it deriving from the Cairo Genizah; the 
catalogue descriptions are by E. Seligsohn, in: JQR, 15 (1903), 
278-310; J. Rosenwasser (1966). 

Among other significant acquisitions of Judeo-Persian 
manuscripts, that of Ezra Spicehandler, who bought manu- 
scripts in Iran on behalf of the Hebrew Union College in the 
late 1950s, should be mentioned, as well as Amnon Netzer, 
who collected valuable Judeo-Persian manuscripts in Iran in 
the 1970s and handed them over to the Ben-Zvi Institute in 
Jerusalem. His catalogue of the Ben-Zvi Institute J-P collec- 
tion, Otsar kitve ha-yad (1985), may serve as a survey of Ju- 
deo-Persian literature. 


2. A short history of research. One of the earliest scholars to 
recognize the interest and importance of the field of Judeo- 
Persian was Paul de Lagarde (1827-1891), who studied the Ju- 
deo-Persian Bible versions in the Bibliotheque Nationale in 
Paris and published the translation of Isaiah and parts of Jer- 
emiah and Ezekiel, see Lagarde, Persische Studien (1884). He 
made the oft-quoted comment that from now on it would be 
impossible to claim knowledge of Persian without having gone 
through the body of Judeo-Persian literature. 

The most important contribution to the investigation 
of Judeo-Persian literature was made by Wilhelm *Bacher 
(1850-1913) who turned much of his considerable energy and 
scholarly output to this field, in which he became the undis- 
puted authority. 

In the 1960s the two most prominent scholars of Judeo- 
Persian literature and language were H.H. Paper, who edited 
the two oldest complete Pentateuch manuscripts, and J.P. As- 
mussen, who published a long list of books and articles on 
various Judeo-Persian themes. At the same time Ernst Mainz 
published a series of Bible versions from the Paris Collections. 
The most important contribution to the study of Judeo-Per- 
sian dialectology is Gilbert Lazard, who emphasized the im- 
portance of Judeo-Persian for the study of the development 
of the Persian language, showing as he did the intermediate 
position of Judeo-Persian between Middle Persian and Classi- 
cal Persian, while demonstrating that the early Judeo-Persian 
texts derived from different local dialect, which explains their 
divergence from the Classical Persian texts. D.N. MacKenzie 
studied the Karaite Book of Precepts and the problems of the 
Tafsir of Ezekiel from St. Petersburg. E. Yarshater devoted 
some studies to the spoken dialects of Persian Jews. A. Netzer 
made immense contribution to the study of the history of Ju- 
deo-Persian literature of the classical period by identifying 
the authorship of works and discovering the precise dates and 
places of several of the authors. He also published a number 
of important J-P works. 
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[Gilbert Lazard, Walter Joseph Fischel, and Herbert H. Paper / 
Shaul Shaked (2"4 ed.)] 


JUDEO-PROVENCAL, the name given to the various dia- 
lects spoken among the Jews of Provence. By the sixth Cen- 
tury c.E. Jews formed important communities in the south- 
ern area of France known as Provence. The oldest texts in 
Judeo-Provengal are the glosses found in the Ittur of *Isaac 
ben Abba Mari of Marseilles, written between 1170 and 1193; 
in the glosses found in the anonymous Sefer ha-Shorashim 
appended to the Farhi Bible (Ms. Sassoon no. 368, p. 42-165); 
and in extracts from an anonymous 12"-century commentary 
on the First Prophets (Margoliouth, Cat, no. 249). Other com- 
mentaries of the 13'"-14" centuries also provide examples of 
Provengal and Catalonian glosses transcribed in Hebrew let- 
ters. The only medieval texts still preserved in Judeo-Proven- 
cal are a fragment of the Book of Esther by the 14'*-century 
Crescas du Caylar (published by A. Neubauer and P. Mayer 
in Romania, 21 (1892), 194-227) and a translation of the daily 
prayers (siddur), also from the 14**-15'» centuries (Ms. Roth 
32). These texts were composed in the vernacular for the ben- 
efit of women who could not understand the Hebrew original. 
A literary text written in the common language of its time, 
the Judeo-Provengal Esther fragment, though transcribed in 
Hebrew characters, contains no words or phrases of Hebrew 
origin. The siddur, however, is interspersed with Hebraisms 
inherent to a translation of this kind. These consist mainly 
of terms which cannot be easily translated, such as 1128 for 
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Dap, 13, DNOA, AND, HOD, O°7193, NIN, nazw, nistyiw for 
mv O°, O72, NX28. The Hebrew transcription is based 
ona system more or less common to both texts, and provides 
no characteristics which would point to a specifically “Jewish” 
pronunciation, except for some examples of metathesis (torp 
for trop, pormet for promet, plubic for public) and transposi- 
tion (nembres for menbres), which seem to be merely tran- 
scription errors. These texts do not warrant the identification 
of a Judeo-Provencal language distinct from the Provengal in 
use at this period. They nevertheless do not exclude the pos- 
sibility of a specifically Jewish dialect or speech such as was 
later found in the *Comtat-Venaissin. 

In later times (17t* and 18t* centuries) the Jews in the 
Comtat customarily spoke Provencal, Hebrew, and French. 
By its phonetic and morphological elements, Judeo-Provengal 
differed slightly from the Provencal Rhodanien of the Gentile 
surroundings. Traces of this language, commonly known as 
Chuadit (or Shuadit; perhaps from the Hebrew n°717” TDW Sa- 
fah Yehudit or simply 1717; the term appears for the first time 
in a satire of 1803), or sometimes as ebraicum vulgare or jargon 
de lescolo, are to be found in the satires and comedies writ- 


Judeo-provencal — phonetics 














VOWELS 
l>i plus > pius, blanc > bianc 
endings: ero > eyo tabatiéro > tabatyéo 
filho > féyo, escanbilho > 
escobéyo, 
ilho > éyo familho > faméyo 
iso > eyo camiso > caméyo, Aliso > Aléyo 
a>i katav > kataii, ganav > ganaii, 
rav > ral 
I>h galino > gahino 
a (final) > 6 in Provengalisms and —_apresta > apresté, douna > 
Gallicisms: douné, 
debita > debité 
CONSONANTS 
s>f basar > bafar, cént > fant, 
sehel > fehe 
nv ywo>f perat > peraf 
mesilah > mefilah 
zurah > furah 
sehel > fehel 
emet > emef 
T>V zonah > vonah 
mamzer > mamver 
n,o>r hadash > radas 
hokhmah > rourmah 
hote > rotie 
j, 9 (Soft) > ch ges > ches 
louja > loucha 
juge > chuche 
"(yod) > ch yehudit > chuadit 
yayin > chain 
yahid > chaid 
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ten in Provencal by non-Jews who introduced Jewish char- 
acters using this type of speech. The oldest document of this 
kind dates only from the 17 century. The comedy Harcanot 
et Barcanot (published by Hirschler in 1896 and, in a second 
version by Pansier in 1925), entirely written in this language, 
is the most important specimen of the language of Provengal 
Jews at the end of the 18 century. Its author was probably 
the lawyer Bedarrides of Montpellier, who had only an indi- 
rect knowledge of the language of the Jews of Carpentras, but 
the principal phonetic characters were later distinguished in 
Carpentras by Hirschler in the second half of the 19 century. 
The most important phonetic changes can be seen in Table: 
Judeo-Provengal — Phonetics. 

Together with this dialect, rich in Hebraisms and Gal- 
licisms, there exists a language written in Hebrew characters 
which, for the most part, shares its linguistic and lexicologi- 
cal traits with the other Provencal dialects, thus constituting 
one of the literary dialects of Provence. This language is rep- 
resented only in the Obros, Hebrew-Provengal songs in which 
verses in Hebrew and Provencal alternate; these were sung on 
Purim, on the evening before a circumcision, and at special 
events (critical edition by M. Lazar, 1963). The author of the 
major part of Obros was Mardochée Astruc (end of 17" cent.) 
who also composed a tragedy in Provencal on Queen Esther 
entitled La Tragediou de la Reine Esther. This was revived in 
the 18" century by *Jacob de Lunel, who edited it under this 
same title (The Hague, 1774; 24 ed. by E. Sabatier, Nimes, 
1877). The language of the Obros is the pure Comtadin dialect 
of Provence transliterated into Hebrew. It is a literary form of 
speech coexisting with the less pure language of Judeo-Pro- 
vengal. The language of the Tragediou de la Reine Esther is also 
a debased but purely Provencal dialect, such as was used in 
Provence in the 17‘*-18* centuries, and free from the charac- 
teristics peculiar to the Jewish dialects. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Szajkowski, Dos Loshon fun di Yiden in di 
Arba Kehiles fun Comtat-Venaissin (1948); R. Hirschler, in: Calendrier 
a l'usage des Israélites pour lannée religieuse 5655 (1894/95), 26-32; P. 
Pansier, Histoire de la langue provencale a Avignon du x1I* au X1x* 
siécle, 3 (1927), 178-85; idem, in: REJ, 81 (1925), 113-45; M. Lazar, in: 
Romanica et Occidentalia: études... H. Peri [Pflaum] (1963), 290-345. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Aslanov, Le provencal des Juifs et ’hébreu 
en Provence: le dictionnaire Sharshot ha-Kesef de Joseph Caspi (2001); 
idem, “Judéo-provengal médiéval et chuadit: essai de délimitation,” 
in: La France latine (Revue d’Etudes d’Oc), 134 (2002), 103-22. 


[Henri Guttel / Cyril Aslanov (2™4 ed.)] 


JUDEO-TAT (Zuhun Tati; Zuhun Juhuri), Iranian language 
derived from a spoken form of New Persian and heavily in- 
fluenced by Azeri Turkic; traditionally spoken in Jewish com- 
munities of the eastern and northern Caucasus, known as the 
Mountain Jews (dag-cufut; gorskie jevrei; yehudim harariyim / 
gavqaziyim). Judeo-Tat does form a dialectal unity with neigh- 
boring Tati dialects spoken in the past by a Muslim popula- 
tion; these “Tati” Muslim dialects of Azerbaijan and Dagestan, 
in turn, are to be distinguished from the so-called Southern 
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Tati dialects of northern* Iran. On the other hand, Judeo-Tat 
is close to a dialect of the New Persian type spoken, in the past, 
by a small Armeno-Grigorian community in northern-west- 
ern Azerbaijan. During the 19" and 20' centuries, Judeo-Tat 
was adopted by smaller Jewish linguistic minorities of Trans- 
caucasia and northern Caucasus (Neo-Aramaic, Kurdish, Az- 
eri, Adyge-Circassian). The Mountain Jews migrated to Trans- 
caucasia and the eastern and northern Caucasus from Iran 
during the post-Mongol and, especially, Safavid periods. There 
is no linguistic evidence to support the claim that they are pre- 
sumably descended from Iranian military colonies established 
during the Sassanid period (226-641 c.£.) on the northern 
frontier of the empire. From the early 19" century, the Moun- 
tain Jews were established chiefly in the towns of Makhachkala 
/ Mahag-Qal’ah and Derbend (Darband, Dagestan), in vil- 
lages situated in the Caucasian foothills of southern Dages- 
tan and in the district of Qubba (northern Azerbaijan). In the 
early 21° century the Mountain Jews are to be found chiefly in 
well-organized communities in Israel, Qubba, Moscow, New 
York, and Derbend. Before 1917 only two books existed in Ju- 
deo-Tat, both translated from Hebrew (“What is Zionism?” 
and the Sephardi prayerbook, both printed in Vilna). Dur- 
ing World War I a newspaper appeared, Hed Harim. In the 
Soviet period the Mountain Jews were recognized as one of 
the nationalities of the republic of Dagestan, and their lan- 
guage (“Tati”) became one of the five official languages of the 
Dagestan Republic. In 1929, as a secularization measure, the 
Latin alphabet was imposed on this language in place of the 
Hebrew one; this was done as part of the general “Latiniza- 
tion politics” in the U.S.S.R.; however, by 1939 the language 
politics had changed and all the Latin scripts were replaced 
by the Cyrillic alphabet. In the Soviet period, especially in the 
1920S—1960s, there were many Judeo-Tat schools, newspapers 
and other publications. In the 1960s, some community leaders 
in Soviet Dagestan (but not in Azerbaijan) promoted the poli- 
tics of “Tatization,’ claiming non-Jewish origin of the Moun- 
tain Jews and encouraging them to register as “Tats.” (There 
were, however, no other registered “Tats” except the Mountain 
Jews”). Though withering, this language is now one of the nine 
literary and official languages of Dagestan; in the 1959 Soviet 
census about 30,000 Jews declared Judeo-Tat as their mother 
tongue. Judeo-Tat is an endangered language, and almost all 
Mountain Jews now speak Russian and/or Hebrew. There are 
publishing activities in Israel and Russia, but this is either in 
Russian or in Hebrew. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: V.F. Miller, Materialy dlya izucheniya yevrey- 
skotatskogo yazyka; Vvedenie, teksty, slovar (1892) / Materials for Study 
of the Judeo-Tat Language. Introduction, Texts, Glossary); idem, Ocherk 
morfologii ievrejsko-tatskago narechia (1901); idem, Tati studies. Part 1. 
Texts and Tat-Russian dictionary, 1905); idem, Tati Studies, Part 11. An 
Attempt at a Grammar of the Tati Language (1907); idem, “Tati texts,” 
in: The Iranian languages, vol. 1 (Moscow-Leningrad, 1945); N.A. Ani- 
simov, Grammatik zuhun tati (1932 [in Judeo-Tat]; Z. Bakhshiev et al. 
(eds.), Antologiya tatskikh poetov (1932); E1S, 4 (1934), $.v. Tat; Kh. D. 
Avshalumov, Folklor Tati (1940) [in Judeo-Tat]; A. Bennigsen and M. 
Carrére d’Encausse, in: Revue des études islamiques, 23 (1955), 7-563 
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A.L. Griunberg, Yazyk severo-azerbaydzhanskikh Tatov (1963); idem, 
Sistema glagoda v Tatskom yazyka (1963), 121-49 (these two works 
treat not the Judeo-Tat, but the Muslim Tati dialects); E. Yar-Shater, 
A Grammar of Southern Tati Dialects (1969) (treats the Tati dialects 
of northern Iran, non-related to Judeo-Tat or to Muslim Tati dialects 
of Azerbaijan); M. Zand, “The Literature of the Mountain Jews of the 
Caucasus,” in: SojA, 15:2 (1985), 3-22; 16:1 (1986), 35-51; idem, “The 
Culture of the Mountain Jews of the Caucasus and the Culture of the 
Jews of Bukhara during the Soviet Period,’ in: jcsu (1973), 134-473 
idem, “Hityashevut ha-Yehudim be-Asya ha-Tikhona bi-Yemei Kedem 
u-vi-Yemei ha-Beinayim ha-Mukdamim, in: Peamim, 35 (1988), 4-23; 
J.M. Agarunov (Aharonov) and M.J. Agarunov (Aharonov), Tati (Jew- 
ish)-Russian Dictionary (1997). 

[Dan Shapira (2"¢ ed.)] 


JUDGES (Heb. 0°vDiw), BOOK OF, the second book in the 
second section of the Bible, called Prophets (Nevi’im). (See Ta- 
ble: Book of Judges —- Contents.) The Book of Judges is named 
for the series of charismatic leaders of the period between the 
death of Joshua and the institution of monarchy in ancient 
Israel. None of them has a name that includes the divine ele- 
ment Yahweh. These judges were not judges in the legal sense, 
but heroes upon whom “rested the spirit of God” and who led 
single tribes or groups of tribes in military campaigns to free 
Israel from periodic foreign oppression. 

(The Akkadian cognate sapitu has the meaning “district 
governor,” “high administrative official”; see CAD 8/1, 459). 
Their rule was temporary, and in no case did these leaders re- 
ceive the allegiance of all the tribes. Only in the case of Debo- 
rah (4:4), the only female judge, is there any hint of a judicial 
function among the activities of a judge-savior. It should be 
noted that other women play significant roles, active and pas- 
sive, in the narratives of Judges. One woman, *Jael, assassi- 
nates a general; an anonymous woman kills Abimelech, ruler 
of Shechem (Judg. 9:5-54). Samson’s unnamed mother re- 
ceives an annunciation before his father (Judg. 13:2-3). Clever 
women get what they want from a father (Akhsah; Judg. 
1:12-15); a husband (Samson's Philistine wife; Judg. 14:15-18); 
and a lover (Delilah; Judg. 16: 4-21). A father’s vow leads to 
the (likely) sacrifice of his daughter (Judg. 11:30-40; but see 


Book of Judges — Contents 





1:1-2:5 Completion of the conquest. 

2:6-3:6 Introduction to the careers of the judges. 

3:7-11 Othniel. 

3:12-30 Ehud. 

3:31 Shamgar. 

4:11-5:31 Deborah and Barak (and Jael). 

6:1-8:35 Gideon (Jerubbaal). 

9:1-57 Abimelech. 

10:1-5 Tola and Jair. 

10:6-16 Introduction to later judges. 

10:17-12:7 Jephthah. 

12:8-15 Ibzan, Elon and Abdon. 

13:1-16:31 Samson. 

17:1-21:25 Migration of Dan to the north and war against the 
Benjamites. 
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Marcus). The rape of a woman leads to civil war (Judges 19-21) 
and the abduction of many women leads to reconciliation 
(Judg. 21:10-25). 

The exact nature of the early history of Israel in Pales- 
tine has long been a matter of controversy among scholars. 
(See *History.) 


Completion of the Conquest (1:1-2:5) 

Though the biblical account of a unified conquest is unhis- 
torical, it was taken as factual by the compilers of Judges. The 
biblical text places the events of the first chapter of Judges after 
the death of Joshua. Israel had had a long series of impressive 
victories, but several areas of the land were yet to be conquered 
(David Kimhi on Judg. 1:1). Whereas the initial stage of the 
conquest was carried out by all Israel in a single camp under 
one leader, Joshua, the mopping-up operations were left to the 
individual tribes. The text relates the capture of several cities 
that had escaped the unified onslaught of the tribes. Ending 
the account is a listing of the cities not destroyed by the tribal 
operations, which were placed under tribute by Israel. Similar 
city lists appear in the latter half of the Book of Joshua. Me- 
dieval Jewish commentators already pointed out that their 
mention in Joshua is not primary. Their place in the internal 
historical continuum is in Judges 1, after the death of Joshua 
(Rashi on Josh. 15:14). It is difficult to reconstruct a chronol- 
ogy within the Book of Judges, because judgeships that may 
have been contemporaneous or overlapping are presented as 
though they occurred sequentially. Joshua 1-11 and Judges 1 
provide two distinct accounts of the Israelite conquest of Pal- 
estine. The unified conquest idea is the product of authors, 
who, accustomed to the campaign methods of the Assyr- 
ian and other empires, retrojected them into their own his- 
tory. The account in Judges 1, which concentrates on indi- 
vidual tribes, is a pro-Judahite polemic contrasting how the 
southern Judahites with Simeonite aid fought the Canaanites 
and mostly wiped them out, whereas the northern tribes at 
best subjected them and lived among them, thereby setting 
the stage for the cycles of apostasy and return (Amit, 1999). 
Another polemic is directed at the sanctuary at Dan, which 
though Yahwist, is fully equipped with a carved image and 
other disapproved paraphernalia (Judg. 18:14-31).The polem- 
ics against Benjamin and Saul are apparent in chapters 19-21 
which close the book. 


Introduction to the Careers of the Judges (2:6-3:6) 

Although the present Book of Judges contains much ancient 
material, the final compilers indicate their temporal and geo- 
graphic distance from the events by phrases such as “in those 
days” (18:1; 19:1; 20:28; 21:25); “to this very day” (18:12); “until 
the land went into exile” (19:30); and “Shiloh, which is in the 
land of Canaan” (21:12). There is less evidence of the work of 
the Deuteronomists in Judges than in other parts of the Deu- 
teronomistic History (1 Samuel-11 Kings). Nonetheless, mod- 
ern scholars are generally in agreement that the central core of 
Judges (2:6-16:31) was put into its final form by Deuteronomic 
editors. These editors provided a framework which joined the 
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stories of individual judges around a common theme, the re- 
current lapses into idolatry by the Israelites. The history of the 
period is understood as cyclical. Israel sins by chasing after 
false gods, and therefore God punishes the people by subject- 
ing them to foreign oppressors. Realizing their misdeeds, the 
people repent of their idolatry and pray to the Lord for de- 
liverance. The Lord sends a judge to rescue the people from 
the hands of the oppressors. A tranquil period follows. Some 
time after the death of the judge the people lapse into idola- 
try and the cycle begins again (3:7-9, 12, 14-15; 4:1-3; 6:1, 7). 
These principles, underlying the present structure of the Book 
of Judges, are stated and elaborated in the introduction to the 
careers of the judges (2:6-3:6). 

Although it would be mistaken to consider the Book 
of Judges (and most of the rest of the Bible) as literature, the 
redaction is artful and there are some nice literary touches. 
Halpern and others detect scatological and sexual humor in 
the story of Ehud (Judges 3). The exchange over Samson’s 
riddles is riddled with double entendre (Judges 14), and Del- 
ilah’s henpecking of Samson (Judges 16) conforms to stereo- 
types modern and ancient (Prov. 19:13). The names *Cushan- 
Rishathaim, “Cushan-of Double Wickedness,’ and Gaal Ben 
Ebed “Loathsome, son of Slave” (Boling) are likely mutilations. 
There is an ancient ethnic joke about anyone from Ephraim 
who, when asked to say shibboleth, (Judg. 11:6) “said ‘sibboleth; 
for he did not prepare (Heb. yakin) to pronounce it right,” even 
though his life depended on it. The activities of the judges are 
arranged geographically from south to north. 


Othniel (3:7-11) 

*Othniel, the first judge mentioned in Judges, is a transitional 
figure between the elders who had outlived Joshua (Judg. 2:7) 
and the judges. As a youth, he had participated in the Con- 
quest, capturing the city of Debir (Judg. 1:13). In chapter 3 he 
appears as a fighter against foreign oppression, the first of a 
series of charismatic leaders. Since the story of Othniel is lit- 
tle more than the typical framework formula of Judges, some 
scholars maintain that the narrative is a fiction invented to 
place a Judahite hero among the ranks of the judges. Oth- 
ers have rejected the narrative as unhistorical because of the 
unreal name *Cushan-Rishathaim and the improbability of 
a northern Aramean ruler oppressing the southern tribe of 
Judah. Malamat (in Bibliography) made an effort to defend the 
authenticity of the Othniel narrative, citing Aramean inroads 
into Egypt around 1200 B.c.£. The Israelites, not particularly 
important in themselves, were subdued during the Aramean 
march toward Egypt. It is the Palestine-centered biblical nar- 
rative that obscures this fact. Oded sees this story as a hidden 
polemic against the Saulides, which nevertheless contains a 
vague reminiscence of an ancient battle (extensive bibliogra- 
phy on Cushan in Oded). 


Ehud (3:12-30) 

A hero of Benjamin, *Ehud rescues his tribe and others from 
a long oppression by the Moabites, led by *Eglon. The assas- 
sination of Eglon (3:21) was followed by shofar blasts (3:27), 
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probably a prearranged signal for Israelite troops to take 
the fords of the Jordan, thus preventing any Moabite retreat 
(Kaufmann, 1962, in bibl., 106). Some scholars have suggested 
that the story is compiled from two sources, citing, e.g., Ehud’s 
“double” entrance in 3:19-20, while others have maintained 
that such repetitions are just a bit of sloppiness on the part of 
the storyteller, very common in folktales (Kraeling, in bibl.). 
There is much discussion about the location of Eglon’s house, 
whether it was in Jericho, in Moab proper, or in some military 
camp west of the Jordan. 


Shamgar (3:31) 

The same *Shamgar is mentioned in the Song of Deborah as 
living in a time of great fear of the enemy, a fear so great that 
the Israelites kept off the roads lest the enemy find them (Judg. 
5:6). Although it is stated that Shamgar succeeded Ehud, Ehud 
does not die until 4:1, which leads directly into the story of 
Deborah. Judges reports that “he also” saved Israel, but not 
how many years of peace there were under his leadership. The 
regular elements for the description of a judge, e.g., a theologi- 
cal motivation for the oppression of Israel and an indication 
of where he was located, are lacking. The Philistines are the 
enemy, despite other biblical evidence that the first real clashes 
with the Philistines took place later, in the period of Samuel 
and Eli. Finally, there is the question of Shamgar’s very un- 
Israelite sounding name. Some scholars acknowledged the his- 
torical existence of Shamgar, because his name is mentioned in 
the Song of Deborah. One conjecture was to identify Shamgar 
as a Canaanite hero from Beth-Anath in Galilee (Albright, 
in bibl., 111). Another scholar explained that Shamgar was 
originally a Canaanite warrior so great that he was given the 
title “son of Anath,” the goddess of war (van Selms, in bibl.). 
Shamgar is a foreign name, probably Hurrian, but this is not 
decisive, since many foreigners became part of Israel. His con- 
quests resemble those of Samson, who did not use a regular 
weapon. Both Shamgar and Samson were active against the 
Philistines in the southwest in the period before Deborah, and 
the Septuagint traditions which pair them are probably correct 
(see chapter 13 below). In recent years arrowheads bearing the 
names bin-anat and Aramaic bar anat, dating from the 11" to 
7» centuries, have been discovered. Following the lead of van 
Selms, we note that Anat was an archer. Presumably the pat- 
ronymic ben-Anat was given to skilled archers but Shamgar is 
not so designated. But as Cross has noted, several arrowheads 
demonstrate that bin-anat was a proper name rather than a 
patronymic, so that Shamgar ben Anath is to be understood 
as Shamgar the son of Ben-Anath. 


Deborah and Barak (4-5) 

Israel sinned after the death of Ehud, and their punishment 
was enslavement to *Jabin, the king of Canaan. Because the 
Book of Joshua (chapter 11) attributes Jabin’s defeat to Joshua, 
attempts at harmonization were made as early as the Mid- 
dle Ages. According to Kimhi, Jabin of Judges 4 was a de- 
scendant of the king of the same name defeated by Joshua. 
When Hazor was destroyed, the survivors of the royal family 
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fled to Harosheth-Goiim, which became the new seat of the 
kingship (David Kimhi on Judg. 4:2). From this town Jabin and 
his general *Sisera oppressed the Israelites in the area. *Debo- 
rah sent a message to *Barak son of Abinoam of Kedesh-Naph- 
tali, telling him to bring the men of Zebulun and Naphtali 
to seize Mount Tabor (Judg. 4:6; see Tur-Sinai). Barak re- 
fused to go without Deborah, and she agreed to accompany 
him, noting, however, that the death of Sisera would be at the 
hands of a woman. Sisera was leading his chariots toward the 
area when the Israelite forces swept down from Mount Ta- 
bor and inflicted a decisive defeat on his army at the Kishon 
River. Sisera sought refuge in the tent of Heber the Kenite, 
who was allied with Jabin. *Jael, the wife of Heber, took him 
in and killed him when he was asleep by hammering a tent 
peg through his temples. Barak was informed by Jael of Sisera’s 
death. 

From then on the Israelites grew stronger and stron- 
ger until they finally overwhelmed Jabin, the king of Canaan 
(Judg. 4:24). In the parallel poetic account of the battle with 
Sisera, Deborah sang her famous song (Judges 5). Most mod- 
ern critics accept the Song of Deborah as one of the oldest 
biblical compositions, perhaps nearly contemporary with the 
events it describes. The prose narrative in chapter 4 is more 
problematic. At the root of all difficulties is the presence of 
Jabin, king of Canaan, who is identified with the Jabin men- 
tioned in Joshua 11:1-9. Most explanations of the presence 
of Jabin revolve around the theory that two narratives were 
somehow fused into one. One account was of a war waged by 
Zebulun and Naphtali against Jabin, and the second was the 
war against Sisera, which is the subject of the song (Moore, in 
bibl., 109). The references to Jabin in Judges 4 are reminiscent 
of Joshua’s victory in Joshua. In his attempt to make the con- 
quest appear as a united effort, a later editor took a tale about 
a victory by Zebulun and Naphtali and changed it into a na- 
tional battle during the days of Joshua (Burney, in bibl., 81). 
Any questions raised by the contradictions between Judges 4 
and Judges 5 are answered by showing that these two accounts 
are not parallel at all, but a confusion of two distinct battles 
against two different enemies. Others advance the theory that 
Joshua 11 and the Song of Deborah do not speak of two dis- 
tinct battles, but of two scenes in the same campaign. In later 
times, it was not known who was responsible for the great de- 
feat, Jabin, the northern commander, or Sisera, commander 
of the plains forces (Batten, in bibl, 34). Given the current 
consensus that Joshua 11 is an unhistorical attempt to credit 
Joshua with victory over the northern kings, the theory is un- 
likely. Many scholars conceive of the prose narrative of Judges 
4 as an independent formulation of the events surrounding 
the war with Sisera. Others see the prose account as derived 
from the poem. Although the two narratives are contradic- 
tory, they nonetheless complement one another, in a manner 
hardly unique in biblical redaction (see, e.g., the contradictory 
creation accounts in Genesis). One cannot avoid consulting 
the prose account for several important facts, including the 
identity of Shamgar, son of Anath, the reasons why Deborah 
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and Barak were involved in the battle, and the function and 
the title of Sisera. 


Gideon (6-8) 

The story of the fourth major judge, *Gideon, is probably a 
composite of two stories (7:1-8:3; 8:4-21). Midianite raids an- 
nually terrorized the Israelite populace, and an anonymous 
prophet tells the people that these raids are a punishment for 
Israel’s turning away from God. Gideon’s call to judgeship was 
validated first by the appearance of an angel of God and sec- 
ond by a miracle involving wet and dry fleece. (In divination 
it was not uncommon to inquire more than once in order to 
assure the reliability of the oracle.) With a force of only 300 
men he routed the camp of the Midianites with a daring night 
attack. Pursuit of the fleeing Midianites resulted in the death 
of the Midianite princes Oreb and Zeeb, and later in the blood 
revenge killings of Midianite kings Zebah and Zalmunna. 
Kingship was offered to Gideon because of his exploits, but 
he declined, saying that kingship belongs only to God. Some 
scholars have cast doubt on the historicity of the first half of 
the Gideon story with its dominant theme of a national holy 
war. They also regarded with great skepticism the possibility 
of 300 men overcoming a large enemy camp. In contrast, the 
second incident involving the blood feud against Zebah and 
Zalmunna describes the 12"*-century atmosphere. It has an air 
of simple realism missing in the first story (McKenzie, in bibl., 
130-7). Other scholars regard this approach as an oversimpli- 
fication. They regard as implausible that a personal blood feud 
could impress itself on the national consciousness as the “day 
of Midian” (Isaiah 9:3). Several contemporary Israeli scholars 
have defended the 300-man raid as making sense from the 
military point of view. Rather than a miraculous fantasy, they 
see it as a logical recourse to a well coordinated night attack to 
offset the enemy’s advantage in numbers and arms. 


Abimelech (9) 

The story of *Abimelech is a supplement to the Gideon nar- 
ratives. Son of Gideon and his concubine in Shechem (8:31), 
Abimelech used money given him from the temple of Baal- 
Berith to hire men to murder his 70 half brothers from the 
house of Gideon. Jotham, the one surviving brother, related 
an old parable of the trees’ electing the bramble bush to rule 
over them and applied it to Abimelech. He predicted a break 
between Abimelech and his Shechemite supporters, and a 
short-lived rule for Abimelech. True to his prediction, a re- 
bellion under *Gaal soon broke out; Abimelech put it down, 
but in a campaign against nearby Thebez, a woman threw a 
millstone at him from the city walls, mortally wounding him. 
Abimelech ordered his armor-bearer to kill him, lest it be said 
that a woman killed him. He reigned only three years, failing 
his kingly ambitions mainly because there was no outside 
threat for which the people might have needed a strong king 
(Oesterley and Robinson, in bibl., 153). 


Tola and Jair (10:1-5) 
These two minor judges are mentioned as having judged 
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Israel after the death of Abimelech and before Jephthah. Some 
scholars have concluded from these notices, lacking the usual 
framework of the Book of Judges (see above), that the minor 
judges were judges in the legal sense, filling a central office 
in an amphictyonic league of the 12 tribes. The major judges 
were charismatic leaders and not judges, and the only reason 
these two separate groups were combined was the presence 
of Jepthah in both groups (Noth, in bibl., 101). Noth’s am- 
phictony hypothesis has generally been abandoned. Other 
scholars have suggested that the names of minor judges are 
clan names, which were inserted to bring the total number of 
judges to 12 (Burney, in bibl., 289-90). Conservative scholars 
have rejected these suggestions. In their view, the minor judges 
are also “saviors” and not mere adjudicators. Use of the term 
wa-yaqom (va-yakom, “and he arose”) implies that they came 
to power sporadically, as did the major judges (Kaufmann, 
1962, in bibl., 46-48). 


Introduction to Later Judges (10:6-16) 

The characteristic framework of the Book of Judges is ex- 
panded into a recapitulation of recent history, recounting the 
Israelites’ worship of foreign gods. God rebukes the people 
(evidently through a prophet not mentioned), telling them 
that He will punish them, and challenging them to rely on 
their false gods to protect them on the day of His wrath. The 
people confess their sins and remove the false gods from their 
midst. This forms an introduction to the story of Jephthah. 


Jephthah (10:17-12:7) 

*Jephthah’s reputation as a warrior in the land of Tob reached 
the elders of Gilead, and they asked him to be their “chief” 
(qazin) in a war against Ammon, who had attacked Israel. 
They tried to convince him to forget the shame the elders 
caused him when they had condoned his expulsion because of 
his illegitimate birth. Jephthah accepted their offer of leader- 
ship in war on the condition that he would lead the people in 
peacetime as well. Before going to war Jephthah began a dip- 
lomatic correspondence with Ammon, arguing that Ammon 
had no cause for war with Israel, since Israel had conquered 
the Transjordan territory from the Amorites, not from Am- 
mon (Levi b. Gershom on Judg. 11:12). Furthermore, God had 
given the land to Israel as an inheritance, and for more than 
300 years no counterclaims had been made (Judg. 11:26). The 
arguments did not convince the Ammonites. Jephthah made 
a solemn vow that if God would grant him victory, whatever 
emerged from his house to greet him on his return would be 
sacrificed to God as a burnt offering (11:31). Jephthah was suc- 
cessful in his battle, and on his return home his daughter was 
the first to greet him. In fulfillment of his vow Jephthah offered 
his daughter as a sacrifice, after she had been given time to 
bewail her virginity (11:29-40). Medieval Jewish commenta- 
tors stress the unbinding nature of Jephthah’s vow according to 
Jewish law, and many suggest that his daughter was not really 
sacrificed, but instead was condemned to eternal virginity 
(Marcus). One legend acknowledges the sacrifice of Jephthah’s 
daughter, but relates that as a punishment Jephthah was buried 
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“in the cities of Gilead” (12:7), that is, his body slowly rotted 
and each limb was buried in a different city (David Kimhi on 
12:7). The people of Ephraim complained to Jephthah that they 
were not called to join the battle. Unlike Gideon, Jephthah 
gathered an army to fight the Ephraimites. They captured the 
fords of the Jordan, and all people who attempted to cross 
the river and who were recognized as Ephraimites were im- 
mediately killed. The most extreme critics consider the whole 
story an etiological narrative designed to explain the yearly 
observance of the young women of Gilead (Moore, in bibl., 
284). More conservative scholars see Jephthah as a historical 
figure, but believe some elements of the story are not original. 
In the diplomatic correspondence (11:12-28), Khemosh, god of 
Moab, rather than Milcom, god of Ammon, is mentioned, and 
therefore scholars have maintained that this section belongs 
to another story about Israelite-Moabite relations (Moore, in 
bibl., 283). Kaufmann suggested that out of diplomatic cour- 
tesy Jephthah did not mention Milcom. He used instead the 
name of the god Khemosh. The Ammonite king understood 
the hint: the failure of Khemosh to stop Sihon (Num. 21:26-30) 
was also the beginning of the failure of Ammon (Kaufmann, 
1962, in bibl., 222). More likely, we have an original story of a 
territorial dispute with the Moabites. According to Jephthah, 
Israel had held the territory for 300 years, reminiscent of the 
statement on the stela of King Mesha of Moab (mid-ninth 
century) that “the men of Gad had dwelt in Ataroth forever” 
(cos 11, 137). The Moabite stratum of the story dates from the 
ninth century (Taeubler apud Amit 1999, 200). At a later date, 
perhaps as early as the eighth century (see Amos 1:13) or later 
(see Zephaniah 2:8) the reality of Ammonite and Judahite hos- 
tility was retrojected into pre-monarchic times. 


Ibzan, Elon, and Abdon (12:8-15) 
See above the discussion of Tola and Jair. 


Samson (13-16) 

*Samson did not go to war against the enemy as a judge-savior, 
nor did he lead tribes against a foreign oppressor or invader. 
He fought alone with his bare hands or with some improvised 
weapons. His weakness for Philistine women led him into 
several clashes with the Philistines and finally to his death in 
the temple of Dagon (16:23-31). Modern scholars have argued 
that the Samson stories were secular stories of a popular local 
hero but were given a religious cast by such details as a mi- 
raculous birth and the appearance of angels (Renan, in bibl., 
282). Others have theorized that the Samson cycle was an Isra- 
elite reworking of a sun god myth. The name Samson (from 
the Hebrew shemesh, “sun’) and the fact that the events took 
place near Beth-Shemesh suggest that the people in the area, 
who worshipped the sun, may have pictured the sun and its 
rays as the head of a warrior whose strength lay in his locks. 
A group of stories then grew up around the conception (Re- 
nan, ibid., 283-4). Others have rejected this explanation. The 
name Samson, even if Canaanite in origin, is no proof of his 
mythical origin. Unlike mythical figures, Samson was not of 
divine ancestry (but see Reinhartz). Samson was, rather, a 
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“war-Nazirite, a common phenomenon in those days. People 
believed that the uncut hair of the *Nazirite protected him, 
and this served as the basis for the legend of a divinely elected 
hero with superhuman strength, whose strength lay in his hair 
(Kaufmann, 1962, in bibl., 242, 244). That his hair is the source 
of his sexual virility is nicely demonstrated (Judg. 16:19) when 
Delilah tries to initiate sex with him (the only case in the Bible 
of innah directed by a woman toward a man). Chronologically, 
the Samson stories would seem to fit best before Deborah. 
In the Samson narrative *Dan is still in the south, but in the 
Song of Deborah they had already moved north. The stories 
about Samson were removed from their proper chronologi- 
cal place, because they break up the flowing pattern of Judges 
2-12, but the mention of Shamgar was left before Deborah 
as a reminder that the beginnings of the Philistine problem 
were at that time (Kaufmann, 1962, in bibl., 113). The presence 
of the word hiddah, “riddle” (Judg. 14:12 passim), a loan from 
Aramaic ahidah after the shift of Aramaic dhal to dalet in the 
Imperial Aramaic that arose in the sixth century precludes an 
early period for the date of composition of that chapter. 


Migration of Dan to the North (17-18) and the War 
Against the Benjaminites (19-21) 

These concluding sections have no immediate introductory 
statements to connect them with the rest of the book and are 
characterized by the recurring phrase “in those days there was 
no king in Israel, each man doing what was right in his own 
eyes” (17:6, 18:1, 19:1, 21:25). It would seem that these sections 
were intended to illustrate the dangers of irregular tribal rule. 
The potential anarchy could be prevented only by the crown- 
ing of a king. The Danites, unable to resist the pressures of 
the Philistines in their southern home, traveled to the north 
and settled there. They stole the cult objects from the personal 
sanctuary of a certain northerner named Micah and set them 
up in their new sanctuary at Laish (17-18). The war against the 
Benjaminites was the direct result of an abominable offense 
committed by the people of Gibeah. A levite traveler came to 
Gibeah to spend the night. The people of Gibeah, surround- 
ing the house in which he lodged, demanded that the levite 
be sent out to them for homosexual acts (19:22). (One point 
of the story is to show that the Benjaminites of Gibeah shared 
the values of the ancient Sodomites. The many elements com- 
mon to Judges 19 and Genesis 19 were already pointed out by 
Nahmanides to Gen. 19:8.) His concubine was sent out instead 
and she was abused until she died. The levite cut her body 
into 12 pieces, sending one to each of the tribes, demand- 
ing revenge for the foul deed. An intertribal war resulted, in 
which Benjamin was decisively defeated. Fearing that a tribe 
of Israel might be wiped out, yet not wanting to break their 
vow against marrying Benjaminites, the Israelites resorted to 
several subterfuges to repopulate the tribe (21). First they at- 
tacked the city of Jabesh-Gilead, which had not participated 
in the campaign against Benjamin. Only young virgins were 
spared and given to the men of Benjamin. To acquire women 
for the rest of the survivors, the Benjaminites were advised to 
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lie in wait in the vineyards of Shiloh and take for their wives 
the young girls who usually came there to dance in celebra- 
tion for the harvest. Technically, this was no breach of the vow, 
since the women were taken by force. Both medieval and mod- 
ern commentators have advanced several theories concerning 
the date of these events. The Danite migration would seem to 
follow directly on the Samson narratives and be dated some 
time before Deborah. Perhaps 18:30, in which the first priest 
of Dan is of the generation of Moses’ grandchildren, further 
supports this thesis (Kaufmann, 1962, in bibl. 267). Various 
dates have been suggested for the concubine in the Gibeah 
story, including the period of Othniel, of Joshua, and before 
Eli, the priest, and Samuel. Some scholars cited the concerted 
action of the tribes against Gibeah and Benjamin as proof for 
the theory that, before the foundation of the monarchy, Israel 
was governed by an amphictyony, a tribal federation grouped 
around a sanctuary similar to Greek federations, but that view 
has been generally abandoned. 

For all its theological tendentiousness, the picture pre- 
sented by Judges of conditions in pre-monarchic Israel finds a 
good deal of archaeological support (Bloch-Smith and Nakhai, 
118). In addition, despite the imposition of their own concerns 
by later writers, Judges has preserved literary fragments of 
great antiquity and affords insights into the social and reli- 
gious conditions of the period between the conquest and the 
monarchy. The theological picture presented by the Book of 
Judges is that the overriding, uniting goal of conquest was no 
longer present. The strong loyalty to Yahweh that had char- 
acterized the generation of Joshua declined. Israelites turned 
to the gods of their neighbors. The present Book of Judges 
stresses the point that these phenomena were the prime cause 
of national disaster, and that only in true repentance would 
the nation be able to live a secure life on its land. The Chris- 
tian author of Hebrews 11:32-33 cites Gideon, Barak, Samson, 
and Jephthah as examples of ancient worthies whose faith 
brought them triumph. 
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[Gershon Bacon / S. David Sperling (24 ed.)] 


JUDIN, SAMUEL (1730-1800), Russian medalist. Judin 
possessed extraordinary natural talent and was accepted at 
a very early age by the School of Engraving of the St. Peters- 
burg (Leningrad) Mint. From 1757 to 1762 he was the princi- 
pal mint engraver there. In his first year he struck the silver 
ruble for Peter 111; the limited edition showed his Cyrilian ini- 
tials (“S. Yu.’) on the sleeve and is a coveted numismatic item. 
Judin’s best-known medal is the one commemorating the 
Russian victory over Charles x11 of Sweden at Poltava in 
1709. He also engraved a group of medals, following previous 
models, which dealt with the life of Peter the Great. Judin 
collaborated with Timothy Ivanov on large portrait medals, 
an excellent example being their joint medal of Elizabeth 1 
of Russia. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Friedenberg, in: The Numismatist, July 


(1969), 895-6. 
[Daniel M. Friedenberg] 


JUDITH (c. 200 c.£.), the wife of R. Hiyya. She was the 
mother of twin daughters, Pazi and Tavi, and twin sons, Judah 
and Hezekiah. Having suffered unusually in childbirth, she 
disguised herself and asked her husband whether a woman 
was commanded by the Torah to propagate the race. On be- 
ing told that she was not, she drank a sterilizing potion - a 
form of birth control permitted to women (Shab. 111). Hiyya, 
however, was greatly displeased (Yev. 65b). According to an- 
other account, she claimed unsuccessfully that her father had 
betrothed her to another man when she was still a child, so 
that she was forbidden to cohabit with Hiyya (Kid. 12b). Ju- 
dith constantly tormented her husband - so much so that he 
once told his nephew Rav, “May God deliver you from that 
which is worse than death,” i.e., a bad wife (cf. Eccles. 7:26). 
He nevertheless used to buy her many gifts, explaining to his 
surprised nephew, “It is sufficient for us that they bring up our 
children and save us from sin” (Yev. 63a). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 430, 616. 
[Moses Aberbach] 


JUDITH, BOOK OF, a historical narrative dating from Sec- 
ond Temple times, included by the Septuagint and the canon 
of the Catholic and Greek churches in the Bible and by the 
Protestants in the Apocrypha. 

The story is as follows: Nebuchadnezzar, king of Assyria 
who reigned in Nineveh, after having defeated Arphaxad, king 
of Media, in the valley of Ragau, sent Holofernes, his com- 
mander in chief, on a campaign of conquest, in the course of 
which he overran all the countries from the border of Persia 
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to Sidon and Tyre. When he reached the valley of Esdraelon 
before the narrow pass leading to Judea and Jerusalem, he 
found that, by order of the high priest in Jerusalem, all the 
passes had been occupied by the Jews living in the fortified 
mountain-pass towns of Bethulia and Betomesthaim. At this 
Holofernes summoned a council, as a result of which he or- 
dered that Achior, the Ammonite chief, who had spoken 
confidently of the victorious power of Israel so long as they 
remained faithful to God, be sent to the Jews of Bethulia. 
Holofernes then laid siege to the town. After a month, when 
there was no water left in Bethulia and its leaders had already 
decided to open the gates to the enemy, there suddenly ap- 
peared a widow named Judith the daughter of Merari. She was 
of the tribe of Simeon and a resident of Bethulia, young and 
beautiful, righteous and wealthy. With the permission of the 
leaders of the town she went down to the camp of Holofernes 
who, attracted by her wisdom and beauty, invited her to a 
feast. When Holofernes fell asleep, overcome by wine, Judith 
took his dagger, cut off his head, and handing it to her maid 
returned with her to Bethulia. Deprived of their commander 
in chief by Judith’s courageous deed, the panic-stricken As- 
syrian soldiers fled. 

There are many obscure elements in the story. Its date 
has been assigned to the period of the return to Zion after 
the Babylonian Exile. At that time the kingdoms of Assyria 
and Media no longer existed, and hence various other theo- 
ries have been advanced by scholars. Some (following Luther) 
have maintained that it is merely an allegory. More probably it 
is a historical novel written in the days of the Hasmoneans to 
inspire courage, its historical kernel being found in the events 
which took place under Artaxerxes 111, when in 352 B.C.E. a 
Cappadocian prince named Holofernes fought against the 
Egyptians (Diodorus Siculus xvii, 6, 1). However, even this 
theory presents some difficulty, since the story contains no 
Greek features (and its geographic and ethnic background 
even conflicts with such an interpretation). On the other hand 
it contains definitely Persian names (Holofernes, Bagoas) and 
elements (such as dxtvaxn for “dagger”; presenting “earth and 
water” to the king as a sign of surrender; the appellation “the 
God of heaven” for God of Israel; and the royal designation, 
“the king of all the earth”). It has therefore been suggested 
that the entire book is a “Persian” production. While, accord- 
ing to this view, the background of the story is Darius 1’s war 
against Phraortes, the “king” of Media at the time of the re- 
turn to Zion (which is mentioned in the book), it was writ- 
ten only at the end of the Persian period, in the wake of the 
great revolt of 362 B.c.£. (in the reign of Artaxerxes 11) which 
also spread to Erez Israel. Nor, according to this theory, is the 
most important geographical detail in the book, namely the 
reference to a Jewish (Simeonite) settlement on the border of 
the valley of Dothan, a fabrication. For a combination of var- 
ious sources (Meg. Taan. for 25 Marheshvan (chap. 8); Jos., 
Ant. 13:275f., 379f: Wars 1:93f; and also apparently 1 Macc. 
5:23) shows that at the time of the return in the region of Sa- 
maria, in the neighborhood of what was known as “the cities 
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of Nebhrakta,’ there was a Jewish-Simeonite settlement (which 
may in effect have existed as early as in the days of the First 
Temple and being of Semite origin: cf. 11 Chron. 34:6, 15:9; and 
also 1 Chron. 4:31). The supposition is that in the great revolt 
at the end of the reign of Artaxerxes 11 (404-359 B.C.E.) this 
region fulfilled some function. 

From a literary standpoint, by virtue of its epic descrip- 
tion, the book is one of the most finished productions of Sec- 
ond Temple times. A prose work, it embodies two poems, 
Judith’s prayer before setting out for the camp of Holofernes 
(9) and the thanksgiving of Israel after the victory (16). Very 
close to the later biblical poetry, in its structure and poetic 
imagery, this song of thanksgiving antedates those found at 
Qumran. The book is also significant by reason of both the 
halakhah it contains and the religious faith it reflects. Yet it 
reveals no trace of sectarianism, as do the works written in 
the post-Hasmonean period. 

As is clearly evident from its many Hebraisms, the book 
was originally written in Hebrew (cf., for example, the expres- 
sions: “the space of 30 days”; “all flesh,’ as a designation for 
human beings; “let not thine eye spare”; “the face of the earth’; 
and “smote with the edge of the sword,’ etc.). In the precise 
Greek translation there is also discernible the special Erez 
Israel spelling (the substitution of the 1”¥ verb by *”D). 

The book is extant in four principal Greek versions (A, B, 
Codex 58, and Codex 108), all of which derive from the He- 
brew. In ancient times an abridged Aramaic translation was 
made, on the basis of which Jerome translated the work into 
Latin (this being the Vulgate version). At an early stage the 
Hebrew book was lost, but in one form or another (chiefly 
through translations and adaptations from the Latin), from 
the 10-11" centuries, several abridged Hebrew versions of the 
work found their way back into midrashic literature. 


[Yehoshua M. Grintz] 


In the Arts 

Judith has attracted more writers, artists, and composers than 
any other figure in the Apocrypha. Two of the earliest liter- 
ary works were Judith, a fragmentary Old English epic, and 
a Middle High German poem of the same title dating from 
the 13" century. One of the first recorded plays about Judith 
and Holofernes was that staged at Pesaro, Italy, in 1489 by the 
local Jewish community. By the beginning of the 16" cen- 
tury, the subject was arousing fresh attention - particularly 
among Protestant writers, who reinterpreted it in terms of the 
triumph of virtue over wickedness. Martin *Luther favored 
the use of Old Testament material as a basis for drama, espe- 
cially recommending Judith as a tragic theme. Two pioneer- 
ing works of the Renaissance era were Judita (1521), a religious 
epic by the Croatian humanist Marko Maruli¢ and the Ger- 
man playwright Sixtus Birck’s Judith (1532). Another Judith 
(1551) was written by the German Meistersinger Hans Sachs. 
In Italy, where the subject was treated in an orthodox Catho- 
lic fashion, Luca (Ciarafello) de Calerio produced the drama 
Giuditta e Oloferne (Naples, 1540), and G. Francesco Alberti 
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the tragedy Oloferne (1594). The subject retained its popularity 
throughout the 17-19" centuries and was the subject of plays 
in various countries. Thus in Spain, the Marrano dramatist 
and preacher Felipe *Godinez wrote Judit y Holofernes (1620); 
and Iyudif (1674), a seven-act Russian prose drama, was one of 
the first biblical works to be staged in Moscow. An anonymous 
work of 1761, Sefer Yehudit ve-Sefer Yehudah ha-Makkabi, ap- 
peared at Amsterdam. Two curiosities of the 19"* century, both 
written in *Judeo-Italian and titled La Betulia liberata, were 
a poem by Luigi Duclou (1832) and an epic by Natale Falcini 
(1862). An outstanding tragedy on the theme was the Ger- 
man dramatist Friedrich Hebbel’s Judith (1841). In the United 
States, the Quaker John Greenleaf Whittier included “Judith 
at the Tent of Holofernes” (1829) among his biblical poems, 
while Thomas Bailey Aldrich dramatized his Judith and Ho- 
lofernes (1896), and Adah Isaacs *Menken wrote her sensual 
story, “Judith” (in Infelicia, 1888). An impressive number of 
works about Judith have been written by authors of the 20% 
century. The German expressionist Georg Kaiser adopted an 
original approach in his comedy Die juedische Witwe (1911). 
The urge to “modernize” the subject was particularly evident 
in England, where Thomas Sturge Moore's Judith (1911; staged 
1916) suggested that the heroine became the tyrant’s mistress 
before she killed him. The Judith of Lascelles Abercrombie 
(in Emblems of Love, 1912) contained strong undertones of 
suffragette thinking, while Arnold Bennett’s heroine (1919) 
created a furore by appearing on the stage in a revealing cos- 
tume. Among the plays that appeared between the world wars 
were Henry *Bernstein’s drama Judith (1922), Bartholomaeus 
Ponholzer’s Judith, die Heldin von Israel (1927), and Ricardo 
Moritz’s Giuditta (1938). In his psychological tragedy, Judith 
(1931), the French writer Jean Giraudoux went even further 
than the British by treating the whole story as a myth, trans- 
forming the heroine into a courtesan and the villain into the 
more likeable character. 

Judith has often been portrayed by artists. For medieval 
Christianity, the Jewish heroine’s slaying of Holofernes rep- 
resented the triumph of the Virgin over the devil. It also sig- 
nified the victory of sanctimonia (chastity and humility) over 
lust and pride. Judith is usually shown either with the sword 
in her right hand and Holofernes’ head in her left, or drop- 
ping the head into a receptacle held by her servant. A dog, the 
symbol of fidelity, often accompanied her. In Renaissance and 
later painting she was sometimes shown nude. The story was 
treated in narrative cycles and in isolated incidents. An early 
cycle exists in the Bible of San Paolo fuori le Mura (Rome, 
ninth century). The arches over the north portal of Chartres 
Cathedral (13 century) depict several episodes, as does a 
window of the same period in La Sainte-Chapelle, Paris. The 
subject was found suitable for tapestry, two examples being a 
Tournai cycle (15 century in Brussels’ Musées royaux d’art et 
@histoire), and a French version (c. 1515; now in the Cathedral 
of Sens). In the Loggia dei Lanzi, Florence, there is an ornate 
sculpture of the subject by Donatello. Among the Renaissance 
painters, Andrea Mantegna treated the subject several times 
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and Botticelli painted some episodes from the story of Judith 
that are not commonly illustrated: Judith and her maid arriv- 
ing home with the head, and the discovery of the dead body 
of Holofernes (both in the Uffizi Gallery, Florence). There is 
a painting of Judith with the head by the same artist in the 
Rijks Museum, Amsterdam. Michelangelo included figures of 
Judith and her maid in his Sistine Chapel ceiling. 

Several of the great Venetian artists painted Judith. There 
is an upright figure of the heroine delicately trampling on Ho- 
lofernes’ head by Giorgione (Hermitage, Leningrad). Paolo 
Veronese painted a very attractive Judith (Kunsthistorisches 
Museum, Vienna), and there is a study of her in the act of 
killing Holofernes by Tintoretto (Prado, Madrid). Of the later 
Italian artists, Caravaggio painted the same scene (Naples 
Museum) with a certain violence. The German Renaissance 
painter Lucas Cranach was particularly attracted by the sub- 
ject of Judith and Holofernes and painted it several times. One 
version is in the Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna. Rubens 
used a dramatic chiaroscuro to portray Judith in the act of 
killing Holofernes (Brunswick Museum). 

In Jewish musical tradition, the story of Judith is repre- 
sented by the singing of the piyyut, Mi Khamokha Addir Ayom 
ve-Nora (Davidson, Oczar, 1143) on the Sabbath of Hanukkah, 
a custom retained in several communities. The “Canticle of 
Judith,” Hymnum cantemus Domino (Judith 16: 15-21), is pre- 
scribed in the Catholic Church for the Laudes (dawn service) 
on Wednesdays, and intoned to a simple psalmodic melody. 
Polyphonic settings of the text appear only rarely: one instance 
is O bone Deus, ne projicias by Jacobus Gallus (Handl), the 
text being a combination of verses from chapters 8, 14, 16, and 
19 of the Apocryphal book. With the rise of the oratorio, the 
subject - possessing a naturally dramatic plot - came into its 
own and it continues to maintain its popularity. Two factors 
contributed to the remarkably frequent appearance of Judith 
oratorios in the second and third quarters of the 18" century: 
first of all, the appeal of Metastasio’s libretto, Betulia liberata 
(commissioned by the emperor Charles v1 of Austria, and 
first performed in the Imperial Chapel, Vienna, with music 
by Georg Reutter, in 1734); and secondly, the reign of Maria 
Theresa (1740-80), who was symbolized as a latter-day Judith 
standing up to the new Holofernes - Frederick the Great of 
Prussia. The regular production of operas about Judith only 
began toward the middle of the 19 century, by which time 
biblical subjects were permitted on the stage and the early ro- 
mantic “horror opera” had prepared audiences for the sight of 
Holofernes’ severed head. 

The following is a selective list of compositions about 
Judith; all are oratorios, if not designated otherwise: Cas- 
par Foerster, Dialogus de Holoferne (1667); Antonio Draghi, 
La Giuditta (1668-69); Giovanni Paolo Colonna, Bettuglia 
liberata (1690); Alessandro Scarlatti, La Giuditta vittoriosa 
(1695); Marc-Antoine Charpentier, Judith sive Bethulia liberata 
(c. 1700); Antonio Vivaldi, Judith triumphans devicta Holofer- 
nis barbarie (1716); Giuseppe Porsile, I trionfo di Giuditta 
(1923); Wilhelm de Fesch, Judith (English libretto: London, 
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1733); Georg Reutter, Betulia liberata (first setting of Metas- 
tasios libretto; Vienna, 1734); Joseph Anton Sehling, Firma 
in Deum fiducia... in Judith Israelis Amazone (melodrama; 
Prague, 1741); Niccolo Jomelli, Betulia liberata (Metastasio’s 
text; Venice, 1743; the composer’s first oratorio); Antonio Ber- 
nasconi, Betulia liberata (Metastasio’s text; 1754); Giovanni 
Battista Martini, In cymbalis and Hymnum novum, two puzzle 
canons in his Storia della musica, 1 (1757), 165, 334; Ignaz Hol- 
zbauer, Betulia liberata (Metastasio’s text; 1760); John Chris- 
topher Smith, Judith (scenic oratorio; 1760, not performed); 
Thomas Augustine Arne, Judith (1761, restaged 1773; first use 
of female choristers on the English stage); Domenico Cima- 
rosa, Giuditta (“opera sacra,’ 1770); Florian Gassmann, Betu- 
lia liberata (Metastisio’s text; Vienna, 1771; inaugurating the 
concerts of the Tonkuenstlersozietaet); Wolfgang Amadeus 
Mozart, Betulia liberata (Metastasio’s text; 1771; see also be- 
low); Leopold Anton KoZeluch, La Giuditta (c. 1780) and Ju- 
dith und Holofernes (after Metastasio; as opera, c. 1779; as 
oratorio, 1799); Ludwig van Beethoven, three canons on “Te 
solo adoro” from Metastasio’s libretto (1823); Samuele Levi, 
Giuditta (opera; Venice, 1844); Julius Rietz, Judith (ouverture 
and entr’actes to Hebbel’s drama, 1851); Emil Naumann, Judith 
(opera, 1858); Alexander Serov, Judith (opera; text by the com- 
poser and three collaborators; St. Petersburg, 1863; his great- 
est success); Giacomo *Meyerbeer, Judith (operatic fragment, 
1864; unpublished); Albert Franz Doppler, Judith (opera, 1870); 
Paul Hillemacher, Judith (“scene lyrique,” 1876); Charles Lefe- 
bvre, Judith (opera, 1879); Cart Goetze, Judith (opera, 1887); 
Sir Hubert Parry, Judith (1888); George W. Chadwick, Judith 
(“lyric drama,” 1901); August Reuss, Judith (for orchestra; “af- 
ter Hebbel,’ 1903); Carlo Ravasenga, Giuditta e Oloferne (for 
orchestra, 1920); Max Ettinger, Judith (opera, 1920); Emil von 
Resniéek, Holofernes (opera; libretto by the composer, based 
on Hebbel, 1923; the overture, in the form of an arrangement 
of Kol Nidre, was also performed and published separately); 
Arthur Honegger, Judith (opera; text by René Morax, 1926); 
Eugene Goossens, Judith (opera; text by Arnold Bennett, 
1928); Gabriel Grad, Judith and Holofernes (opera in Hebrew; 
only parts published, 1931 and 1939); Carl Nathanael Berg, Ju- 
dith (opera, 1931-35); Mordechai *Seter, Judith (ballet, 1963; 
reworked in 1967 as a “symphonic chaconne” for orchestra). 
Metastasio’s Betulia liberata was translated into Hebrew by 
David Franco *Mendes in 1790-91 as Teshuat Yisrael. It is not 
certain whether the translation was made for a performance 
with Mozart’s music, since the manuscript bears only the di- 
rection Lahakat Meshorerim (“group of singers,’ i.e., chorus), 
and does not indicate the solos. F Clément, in his Dictionnaire 
des Opéras (18977, 624), reports the United Hebrew Opera 
Company's performance in Boston of an opera titled Judith 
und Holofernes (1861), which was “sung in German, with the 
program printed in Hebrew.’ Both the performance and the 
program were probably in Yiddish. 
[Bathja Bayer] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y.M. Grintz, Sefer Yehudit (1957), incl. bibl., 
209-19; idem, in: Molad, 17 (1959), 564-6; A. Schalit, Namenwo- 
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erterbuch zu Flavius Josephus (1968), 130-3; A.M. Habermann, in: 
Mahanayim, 52 (1961), 42-47; A.M. Dubarle, Judith, Formes et Sens des 
Diverses Traditions (1966); Y.L. Bialer, in: Min ha-Genazim, 2 (1969), 
36-51. IN THE ARTS: R.E. Glaymen, Recent Judith Drama and Its Ana- 
logues (1930), incl. “a list... of plays based on the whole Bible”: 112-34; 
E. Purdie, Story of Judith in German and English Literature (1927), incl. 
bibl., 1-22; M. Sommerfeld (ed.), Judith-Dramen des 16./17. Jahrhun- 
derts (1933). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C.A. Moore, “Judith: The Case 
of the Pious Killer; in: Bible Review, 6 (1990), 26-36. 


JUEDISCHE FREISCHULE (Ger; “Jewish Free School”), 
private school for poor children, founded in Berlin in 1778 by 
Isaac Daniel *Itzig and David *Friedlaender, who were influ- 
enced by Moses Mendelssohn's ideas on education. Adjoin- 
ing the school was a printing shop whose returns were to con- 
tribute to the maintenance of the school. The subjects taught 
comprised writing, arithmetic, accountancy, drawing, reading 
in German and French, and geography. Biblical Hebrew was 
taught only to a very limited extent, the greatest amount of 
time being given to commercial courses. In 1779 Friedlaender 
published a reader for his pupils — one of the first of its kind to 
be used in German Jewish schools - containing excerpts from 
German and Hebrew literature, the latter in German transla- 
tions by Mendelssohn. Some Christians were included on the 
teaching staff. During the first few years there were about 80 
pupils. After ten years, however, about 500 pupils had gradu- 
ated from the school. Following the death of I.D. Itzig in 1806, 
Lazarus *Bendavid was appointed principal. He was prompted 
by ideological and practical considerations to accept Chris- 
tian pupils, whose number increased, in the course of time, 
to one-third of the total. The Freischule thus became the first 
interdenominational school in Germany. Of the 80 pupils at- 
tending the school, in 1817, 40 were educated free of charge, 
and 16 were Christians. At the time of the reaction following 
the Napoleonic wars, the Prussian government forbade Chris- 
tian children to attend Jewish schools; consequently, all non- 
Jewish pupils had to leave the school in 1819. In the same year 
the number of Jewish pupils decreased to 50 and by 1825 the 
school had to be closed. 

In the 48 years of its existence the Freischule educated 
about 1,000 students, a majority of whom later took an active 
part in the Reform movement. The school, which had always 
advocated modern teaching methods, served as a model for 
similar schools such as the Samsonschule in *Wolfenbuettel 
and the Philanthropin in Frankfurt. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Eliav, Ha-Hinnukh ha-Yehudi be-Ger- 
manyah (1961), 71-79. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Lohmann, Hevrat 


Hinukh Nearim (2001). 
[Reuven Michael] 


JUEDISCHE PRESSE, German weekly reflecting an Ortho- 
dox viewpoint, published in Berlin. The Juedische Presse was 
founded in 1870 on the initiative of Azriel *Hildesheimer, and 
edited from 1884 to 1910 by his son, Hirsch *Hildesheimer. 
From the first, it reflected Hildesheimer’s view on the evils 
of *halukkah and on the need in Jerusalem for educational 
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reform and technical training. The paper also supported the 
*Hibbat Zion movement and colonization in Erez Israel, but 
was critical of *Herzl and of political Zionism. In communal 
politics, it stood against the dogmatic secessionism (Austritt) 
of some Orthodox from the community, with its center in 
Frankfurt, and defended the so-called “communal Ortho- 
doxy” which worked within the framework of the state-estab- 
lished congregations. In 1919 the Juedische Presse became the 
official organ of the German *Mizrachi (with a Hebrew and 
Yiddish supplement) but ceased publication in 1923. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Eliay, in: Sinai, 65 (1969), 221-33. 


JUEDISCHER FRAUENBUND, organization of Jewish 
women founded in 1904 by Sidonie Werner and Bertha *Pap- 
penheim originally in order to combat white slavery, espe- 
cially of Jewish girls from Eastern Europe. Under Pappen- 
heim’s energetic leadership the organization expanded rapidly 
and after 30 years of existence boasted 30,000 members in 
about 450 branches. Politically the organization was neutral: 
the women's organizations of the *Central-Verein and *Bnai 
Brith were affiliated with it, whereas Orthodox and Zionist 
women’s organizations were not. Its charitable agencies were 
concerned with adoption, social work, and health, and espe- 
cially the Isenburg home for wayward women. In the Jewish 
communities the Frauenbund strove for full female suffrage 
in communal elections, and it received nominal representa- 
tion in national and international forums. Bertha Pappenheim 
was succeeded by Hannah Karminski (1887-1943), who was 
deported and killed by the Nazis after the forced shutdown 
of the Juedischer Frauenbund in 1938 (refounded by Jeanette 
Wolff and Ruth Galinski in 1953). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Edinger (ed.), Bertha Pappenheim, Leben 
und Schriften (1963); Wiener Library, German Jewry (1958). ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.A. Kaplan, “German-Jewish Feminism in the 
Twentieth Century,” in: Jss, 38 (1976), 39-53; M.A. Kaplan, The Jew- 
ish feminist movement in Germany — The campaigns of the Jiidischer 
Frauenbund 1904-1938 (1979); S.L. Tananbaum, “Jewish Feminist Or- 
ganisations in Britain and Germany at the Turn of the Century,’ in: 
M. Brenner, R. Liedtke, and D. Rechter (eds.), Two Nations (1999), 
371-92; F. Gleis and S. Werner, “Norddeutschlands Fuehrungsgestalt 
in der juedischen Frauenbewegung,’ in: G. Paul and M. Gillis-Carle- 
bach (eds.), Menora und Hakenkreuz (1998), 135-140; M. Grandner, 
Geschlecht, Religion und Engagement — Die jtidischen Frauenbewegun- 
gen im deutschsprachigen Raum (2005). 


JUEDISCHER KULTURBUND (Ger. “Jewish Cultural As- 
sociation”), German Jewish organization founded in Berlin 
in May 1933 when the National Socialist regime dismissed 
Jewish high school teachers, artists, and authors from their 
positions and excluded all Jews from German cultural life. 
The Juedischer Kulturbund was initiated by Kurt Baumann, 
a young theater director, and directed by Kurt Singer, who 
was a physician and a musician and a director of the Berlin 
Opera. Singer engaged some good Jewish artists to perform 
and also organized a series of lectures on scientific subjects. 
Their existence was accepted by the Gestapo only after the 
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words “German Jews” were eliminated from its title and their 
activities were under Nazi scrutiny. The Juedischer Kultur- 
bund devoted itself to extensively spreading interest in Jewish 
art and culture in spite of the Nazi persecution and worked 
to secure continued cultural activity by providing funds from 
the resources of its members and through the communities 
themselves. Evidently the work of the Juedischer Kulturbund 
largely helped to maintain a closely knit Jewish population and 
awaken a love for the land of Israel by promoting Zionist ideas. 
This body also published the Monatsblaetter des Kulturbundes 
deutscher Juden from 1933 on, edited by Julius *Bab. The paper 
was forced to change its name to Monatsblaetter des juedischen 
Kulturbundes in 1938, after *Kristallnacht. 

From its foundation until October 1938 it organized 8,457 
programs, including lectures, concerts, plays, art exhibits, and 
operas. Julius Bab, Joseph Rosenstock (d. 1985; musical direc- 
tor), Kurt Singer, Kurt Baumann, and Werner Levie (secretary 
general) directed the Juedischer Kulturbund’s affairs. In early 
1938 there were 76 branches of the Kulturbund in 100 towns, 
with more than 50,000 members and 1,700 artists. Member- 
ship and the scale of activities were proportionately larger 
outside of Berlin. Yet, in Berlin alone the membership fluctu- 
ated between 12,000 and 18,000. The choice of the programs 
for lectures, plays, and concerts was often very difficult and 
was constantly controlled by the secret police (*Gestapo), the 
Chamber for Arts and Culture (Reichskulturkammer), and 
the leadership (Gauleitung) of the Nazi Party in Berlin. The 
Kulturbund was itself divided over whether to present gen- 
eral cultural programs or those of specific Jewish content as 
advocated by the Zionists. For every organized performance 
the material had to be submitted in writing for approval by 
the state commissioner, Staatskommissar Hinkel. Hinkel told 
the Juedischer Kulturbund which plays and lectures could be 
performed and which articles and literary works could be pub- 
lished. After the November 1938 *Kristallnacht pogroms, local 
activities were centralized and therefore better controlled by 
the national organization, which was disbanded in September 
1941. A few of the leading organizers managed to emigrate, 
but the great majority of artists eventually perished in death 
camps. The Kulturband provided spiritual support for Jews 
in Germany during a time of ever more intense persecution; 
and for individual artists it provided both employment and 
an opportunity to remain creative and productive amidst the 
great struggle for basic survival. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Freeden, in: yLBI, 1 (1956), 142-62; idem, 


Juedisches Theater in Nazideutschland (1964); B. Cohn, in: Yad Vashem 
Studies, 3 (1959), 272-5. Y. Cochavi, Armament for Spritual Survival 


(1988). 
[B. Mordechai Ansbacher / Michael Berenbaum (2™ ed.)] 


JUEDISCHE RUNDSCHAU, journal of the Zionist Feder- 
ation in Germany. Founded in 1896 under the editorship of 
Heinrich *Loewe, it appeared twice weekly and was the chief 
rival of the anti-Zionist Central-Vereins-Zeitung. By 1937 the 
paper had a circulation of over 30,000, much of it outside 
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Germany. Its influence on the younger generation of Zion- 
ists was profound, especially during the Nazi period when it 
helped to strengthen Jewish morale. When Hitler made the 
wearing of the yellow patch compulsory, Robert *Weltsch’s 
editorial article urged readers to “wear it with pride. Its last 
editors were Weltsch and Kurt Loewenstein. It was among 
the Jewish newspapers banned by the Nazis and ceased pub- 
lication in 1938. 


JUEDISCHER VERLAG, the first Jewish-Zionist publish- 
ing house in Western Europe. It was established in 1902 by 
M. *Buber; B. *Feiwel, E.M. *Lilien, L. *Motzkin, A. *Nos- 
sig, Ch. *Weizmann, and others, who constituted the core of 
the *Democratic Fraction. In line with the aims of the Frac- 
tion, the publishing house was to serve as an expression of 
the Jewish renaissance by publishing the spiritual, cultural, 
literary, and artistic treasures of the Jewish people over the 
ages as a basis for the spiritual-cultural rebirth of the Jew- 
ish people. The idea had received *Herzl’s warm support at 
the Fifth Zionist Congress (1901). The aim of the plan was to 
supplement the political activities of the Zionist Organization 
and to serve as a bridge between Western and Eastern Jews. 
The first book, Juedischer Almanach (1902) edited by Feiwel 
and Lilien, included authors from both East and West and 
presented all types of literary works, some of them translated 
from Hebrew and Yiddish. The second book, Eine juedische 
Hochschule (1902), written by Buber, Feiwel, and Weizmann 
(translated into Hebrew in 1968 by S. Esh with a preface by 
S.H. Bergman), voiced for the first time the idea of establishing 
a Hebrew University in Jerusalem. In 1907, when the publish- 
ing house was transferred to the Zionist Organization, it was 
removed to Cologne; it returned to Berlin in 1911. Until 1920 
it was directed by A. Eliasberg, and from 1920 on by S. *Ka- 
znelson. The firm passed through periods of prosperity and 
times of crisis. It flourished especially under the direction of 
Kaznelson, when it became one of the greatest Jewish publish- 
ing firms in the world, maintained without external support. 
Among the hundreds of books published by it were the works 
of *Ahad Ha-Am, Herzl, *Nordau, A.D. *Gordon, *Agnon (in 
Hebrew and in German), *Bialik, J.L. *Peretz, *Abramovitsh 
(Mendele Mokher Seforim), and *Bergelson, *Dubnow’s Welt- 
geschichte des Juedischen Volkes, the five volume Juedisches 
Lexikon, L. *Goldschmidt’s German translation of the Talmud 
in twelve volumes, Adolf *Boehm’s Die Zionistische Bewegung, 
*Tur-Sinai’s German translation of the Bible, the book “Yizkor” 
(dedicated to Ha-Shomer in Erez Israel), *Trumpeldor’s dia- 
ries, *Jabotinsky’s book on the Jewish Legion, the monthly Der 
Jude, edited by Buber, etc. The distribution of some books was 
extraordinarily large (Dubnow’s works on Jewish history and 
history of Hasidism, 100,000 copies; the Juedisches Lexikon, 
50,000 copies; the translation of the Talmud, 100,000 copies; 
Herzl’s works and diaries, 30,000 copies). In 1938 the firm 
was closed by the Gestapo and its warehouse confiscated. S 
Kaznelson, who had settled in Palestine, established in 1931 a 
daughter company, Hoza‘ah Ivrit, in partial partnership with 
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the Dvir Publishing Company, Ltd. After the liquidation of 
the Juedischer Verlag Hozaah Ivrit continued its work in Pal- 
estine. In 1958 the Juedischer Verlag was newly established in 
Berlin. From 1990 it was part of the German publishing house 
Surkamp in Frankfurt am Main. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Juedischer Verlag, Almanach 1902-1964 
(1964). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Urban-Fahr, in: Buchhandlungsge- 
schichte, 1 (1994), 12-29; A. Schenker, Der Juedische Verlag 1902-1938, 
(2003) (see also bibliographies on pages 517-605). 

[Getzel Kressel] 


JUEDISCHE VOLKSPARTEI, party organized in 1919 by 
M. Kollenscher, H. Loewe, G. Kareski, A. Klee, and others 
from Zionist-oriented groups in Berlin and other large cit- 
ies of Germany. The Juedische Volkspartei originated in cir- 
cles influenced by Herzl’s call for Zionists to enter communal 
politics to contest the dominance of assimilationist and con- 
servative factions. This program was successfully carried out 
only after World War 1 by a coalition of East European Jewish 
immigrants (who, in a few communities, were not entitled to 
a communal vote as foreign citizens) and the Zionist parties. 
This coalition successfully agitated for the democratization of 
the statutes of the Jewish communities. Communal elections, 
formerly peaceful affairs, aroused great interest and were hotly 
contested. The Juedische Volkspartei achieved resounding 
successes in Saxony and a few larger cities after the electoral 
regulations of the communities had been democratized and 
standardized. In a coalition with the Orthodox forces they 
succeeded in the 1926 communal elections to overthrow the 
long-time Liberal dominance in Berlin. Under their leader- 
ship, new Jewish schools were opened and the social welfare 
institutions were strengthened. In the 1930 Berlin communal 
elections they had to return power to a Liberal majority de- 
spite an increase in the number of votes. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Cahnman, in: YLBI, 4 (1959), 134ff.; M. 
Brenner, in: YBLBI 35 (1990), 219-43 


[Michael Brenner (2"4 ed.)] 


JUEDISCH-LITERARISCHE GESELLSCHAFT, soci- 
ety for the advancement of the scientific study of Judaism, 
founded in Frankfurt on the Main by Orthodox Jews in 1902, 
the same year as the founding of the liberal Berlin *Gesell- 
schaft zur Foerderung der Wissenschaft des Judentums. Its 
founding members were the rabbis Solomon Bamberger, Jonas 
Bondi, Isaac *Halevy, Heymann Kottek, and Moses Marx, and 
educator Gerson Lange. This society endeavored to show that 
properly oriented Jewish scholarship need not be in conflict 
with the tenets of traditional Judaism. Thus, it rejected such 
“unproven hypotheses” as the documentary theory of bibli- 
cal criticism while concentrating on post-biblical studies. In 
pursuit of its aims it published an annual titled Jahrbuch der 
juedisch-literarischen Gesellschaft (1903-32), of which 22 vol- 
umes appeared (until 1929 edited by Jonas Bondi). It contained 
articles on diverse aspects of Jewish history and thought, book 
reviews, and a few contributions in Hebrew. In addition to the 
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yearbook, the society published a number of scholarly and 
popular works, of which the following may be mentioned: 
I. Halevy, Dorot ha-Rishonim (6 vols., 1897-1939); H. Kottek, 
Geschichte der Juden (1915); and B. Lewin’s critical edition of 
Iggeret Rav Sherira Gaon (1921). It also granted subventions 
toward the publication of other scholarly volumes. The found- 
ing members of the society were among the most active in its 


scholarly ventures. 
[Michael A. Meyer] 


JUEDISCH-THEOLOGISCHES SEMINAR, BRESLAU, 
first modern rabbinical seminary in Central Europe. Founded 
in 1854 with the funds which Jonas Fraenkel, a prominent Bres- 
lau businessman, had willed for the purpose, the seminary 
became the model for similar colleges set up in Europe and 
the U.S. Its first head was Z. *Frankel, to the disappointment 
of A. *Geiger, who had conceived the idea of the seminary 
and won Jonas Fraenkel’s support for it. The seminary also 
trained teachers until 1887, and this training was resumed in 
the 1920s and 1930s. However, the seminary’s basic aim was 
to teach “positive historical Judaism.” The “positive” stood 
for a faithful adherence to the practical precepts of Judaism, 
while “historical” permitted free inquiry into the Jewish past, 
including even Bible criticism, though with some self-im- 
posed limitations. 

Thus the Breslau seminary, under Frankel’s guidance, 
took a middle position between dogmatic Orthodoxy, as rep- 
resented by S.R. *Hirsch and A. *Hildesheimer’s Rabbinical 
Seminary, and Geiger’s *Lehranstalt (Hochschule) fuer die 
Wissenschaft des Judentums, officially an academic institu- 
tion without ideology, but in fact largely a training college for 
Reform rabbis. Many of its graduates became rabbis in Liberal 
or Reform congregations, some in Orthodox ones. 

After his death in 1875, Frankel was succeeded by L. 
Lazarus. However, when the latter died in 1879, the admin- 
istrative functions were henceforth exercised by the lectur- 
ers collectively. The one who taught Talmud and rabbinics 
held the post of “seminary rabbi” and was alone entitled to 
bestow rabbinical ordination. The seminary graduated about 
250 rabbis between 1854 and 1938. Many students of the col- 
lege made a name for themselves in Jewish scholarship and/ 
or public life. 

The seminary issued annual reports (until 1937) contain- 
ing scholarly contributions by the staff. There was a close as- 
sociation between the college and the *Monatsschrift fuer die 
Wissenschaft des Judentums. The library, based on the Saraval 
Collection, grew to over 30,000 volumes and contained more 
than 400 valuable manuscripts (see D.S. Loewinger and B.D. 
Weinryb, Catalogue of Hebrew Manuscripts in the Library of 
the Juedisch-Theologisches Seminar in Breslau, 1965). 

The years after World War 1 saw considerable expansion, 
with teachers’ and youth leaders’ training courses. Modern 
Hebrew, too, was given a place in the curriculum. In 1931 the 
Prussian government approved the addition to the seminary’s 
original name of that of Hochschule fuer juedische Theolo- 
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gie. Nazi rule in Germany from 1933 led to a decrease in the 
number of regular students, and some of the lecturers sought 
refuge abroad. The pogrom of November 1938 led to the sack 
of the seminary and the destruction of the greater part of its 
library. By order of the police, all teaching activities had to 
cease and many students were sent to the Buchenwald con- 
centration camp. Nonetheless, some more or less clandestine 
work continued until February 21, 1939, when the seminary 
ordained (for the last time) two students. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Kisch (ed.), The Breslau Seminary, Me- 
morial Volume (Eng. and Ger., 1963); M. Brann, Geschichte des jue- 
disch-theologischen Seminars in Breslau (Festschrift zum 50-jaehrigen 
Jubilaeum, 1904); Festschrift zum 75-jaehrigen Bestehen des juedisch- 
theologischen Seminars, 2 vols. (1929). 


JUELICH, former duchy and town in Germany. During the 
136 century Jews lived in the county of Juelich (from 1356 the 
duchy of Juelich-Berg). In the course of the 16 century the 
Jews of Juelich-Berg were persecuted and finally expelled in 
1595; however, they were readmitted around the first quarter 
of the 17 century. The first privilege, granted in 1689, was 
renewed and approved every 16 years up to the French occu- 
pation in 1792. In 1808 the duchy of Juelich-Berg was trans- 
formed into the grand duchy of *Berg and in 1815 it was in- 
corporated into the Prussian kingdom. 

Among other documentary evidence, reference to a Jew- 
ish martyr bears witness to the fact that Jews resided in the 
town of Juelich in the 13" century. The names of four Jews are 
known from documents dating from 1324, when a commu- 
nity possessing a synagogue was in existence. A R. Jacob of 
Juelich lived c. 1300. During the *Black Death persecutions 
(1348-49) the Jewish community was destroyed and its prop- 
erty and synagogue confiscated. Among the few survivors was 
“Jacob son of the martyr Joel of Gulkha” (Juelich). In 1356, 
Margrave William 1v of Juelich-Berg relinquished his claims 
to the property of the defunct community to the archbishop of 
Cologne. Later the community was restored: at the end of the 
16'" century there was one Jewish family in Juelich; there were 
three families in 1673 and 13 in 1786. In the 18" century ser- 
vices were held in a private house. The community of Juelich 
was under the jurisdiction of the *Landesrabbiner of the duchy 
Juelich-Berg, with his seat in *Duesseldorf. In the 18 cen- 
tury he performed his rabbinic functions in both Juelich and 
Dueren. From 1706 to 1750 Samson Levi Froehlich served as 
rabbi, Judah Loeb Senever was rabbi in 1779-1821. 

In 1806 there were 95 Jews in Juelich. The community 
reached its peak of 137 in 1910. When the Nazis seized power 
in 1933, there were 120 Jews in Juelich, owning a synagogue 
(erected 1860) and a cemetery. There were then two charitable 
societies and two cultural organizations. As a result of emigra- 
tion the community had declined to 52 by May 17, 1939. On 
March 24, 1941, the last 24 Jews of Juelich were removed to 
Kirchberg and from there deported to the East. With those lo- 
cal Jews deported after reaching Holland and Belgium a total 
of 71 of the town’s Jews perished in the Holocaust. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Aronius, Regensten, 195 no. 441, 259 no. 614; 
Germ Jud, 1 (1963), 138-9, 2 (1968), 380-2; A. Kober, Cologne (Eng., 
1940), index; E. Ouverleaux, in: REJ, 7 (1883), 117ff.; FJW (1932-33), 
258; Salfeld, Martyrol, 24, 155; A. Wedell, Geschichte der juedischen 


Gemeinde Duesseldorfs (1888). 
[Chasia Turtel] 


JUJUBE. Two species of jujube grow wild in Israel: the wild 
jujube (Zizyphus spina-Christi) and the lotus jujube (Zizyphus 
lotus). The former is a tall tropical tree with dense, prickly 
branches (from which, according to Christian tradition, Jesus’ 
crown of thorns was made, hence its scientific name), grow- 
ing in the hot regions of Israel. The latter is a prickly desert 
bush, bearing small floury fruit; it grows wild in North Africa 
where the people make bread from it. These are “the lotus eat- 
ers” mentioned by Herodotus (Historiae, 4:177). Also growing 
in Israel is the cultivated jujube (Zizyphus vulgaris) which pro- 
duces a large fruit with an excellent flavor. This is the sheizaf of 
rabbinic literature which is commonly grafted on to the wild 
jujube, called rimin, the two species being counted as diverse 
kinds (kilayim) according to halakhah (Kil. 1:4). The fruits of 
the wild jujube are tasty but were not highly thought of (cf. 
Dem. 1.1). This tree, widespread in the wadis of the Arabah 
and the Jordan Valley, is identified with the zeélim (lotus trees, 
AV “shady trees”) of Job 40:21-22 under which the behemoth 
lies near the banks of the Jordan. Near Ein Hazevah in the 
Arabah grows a huge wild jujube which is counted among 
the oldest trees in Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 3 (1924), 133-41; H.N. and A.L. 
Moldenke, Plants of the Bible (1952), 248f.; J. Feliks, Kilei Zera’im 
ve-Harkavah (1967), 103-5. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Feliks, Ha- 


Zome'ah, 152, 160. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


°JULIAN THE APOSTATE (Flavius Claudius Julianus; 
331-363 C.E.), Roman emperor 361-363 C.E. As a child Julian 
escaped the slaughter of his immediate family during the 
struggles for the throne after the death of his uncle Constan- 
tine the Great. Although in his youth Julian received a Chris- 
tian education under the supervision of Eusebius, the bishop 
of Nicomedea, he later was greatly influenced by Greek phi- 
losophy and ideas. In 355 Emperor Constantius appointed Ju- 
lian governor of Gaul, where he proved to be an outstanding 
soldier and administrator, defeating the invading German 
tribes, and strengthening the provincial administration. In 360 
Julian’s troops, ordered to join Constantius in the war against 
Persia in the East, mutinied and declared Julian emperor. 
When Constantius suddenly died the following year, Julian 
became the undisputed ruler over the entire Empire. 

Julian saw Christianity - which within a generation had 
ceased to be a persecuted belief and had become the official 
religion persecuting others - as a sickness within the body 
politic, and felt deep revulsion toward it from an ethical-re- 
ligious viewpoint. Although he issued an edict of universal 
religious toleration, he gave practical expression to his oppo- 
sition to Christianity by founding a pagan cult in which he 
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served as pontifex maximus. He established regulations gov- 
erning the behavior and way of life of the pagan priests, for- 
mulated important ethical values, and forbade certain books 
because they were inimical to pagan religious belief. His po- 
lemics against Christianity were reinforced by the use of im- 
perial influence - though not force - on behalf of paganism. 
His writings reveal his knowledge of the Bible and the New 
Testament. Many of the themes in his polemic Against the Gal- 
ileans (as the Christians were known) have some relevance to 
Judaism, but they must be judged less in terms of his friend- 
ship to the Jews than of his hatred of Christianity. He chides 
Christianity for having adopted the worst aspects of pagan- 
ism and Judaism, and for having broken away from Judaism; 
he writes that the beliefs of the Jews are identical with or only 
slightly different from those of other nations, with the excep- 
tion of belief in one God; and on various occasions he denies 
the allegorical interpretation of Christianity, deriving his ar- 
guments from the Bible. 

Julian discussed Jewish monotheism from two view- 
points: first, he refuted the Christian claim that Jesus, the Lo- 
gos, is God, since the Bible recognizes only one God (Against 
the Galileans, 253ff.); second, he attempted to fit Judaism 
into the pagan pantheon and isolate Christianity. He there- 
fore argued that the Jews are the chosen people of their god, 
who is their particular national and local deity (or daemon) 
and watches over them, just as do other city gods and national 
deities “who are a kind of regent for the king” (ibid. 998, 115D, 
141C-D, 176A-B). However, he was not pleased with Jewish 
zealousness against other gods, and with the Jews’ observance 
of the Sabbath. He compared the myths of Genesis with the 
Homeric epic and the Platonic cosmogony, and argued that pa- 
ganism’s religious tradition and view of godhood is superior to 
Judaism’s. He found supporting evidence in the Jewish history 
of bondage, and the fact that the Jewish people never spawned 
great military leaders, philosophers, lawmakers, natural sci- 
entists, physicians, musicians, logicians, etc. in proportion to 
their numbers - reflecting negatively upon their religion. 

Julian’s attitude toward the Jews was generally defined by 
the needs of his polemic against the Christians. Just before Ju- 
lian embarked on his Persian campaign he promised to abolish 
the anti-Jewish laws and to rebuild the Temple where he would 
join the Jews in worship (Letter to the Community of the Jews, 
no. 51, 396-8). Shortly after this he wrote that “even now the 
temple is being raised again” (Letter to a Priest, 295c). Jewish 
sources contain only vague hints of these activities. R. Aha said 
that the five sacred objects present in the First Temple were 
missing in the Second (TJ, Taan. 65a; ibid. Hor. 47c; Yoma 21b), 
implying that the Third Temple would be built without any of 
these. He also said that it would be rebuilt before the Messiah 
(TJ, Maas. Sh. 56a). Jerome reports that some Jews interpreted 
sublevabuntur auxilio parvulo (Dan. 11:34) to refer to this epi- 
sode (Commentary to Daniel 717). A fuller account is found 
in Ammianus Marcellinus where Julian is said to have wanted 
to found the Temple as a memorial to his rule. He arranged 
for money and building materials to be provided, appointing 
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Alypius of Antioch, but after several attempts to build on the 
site he was discouraged by a fire which broke out in the ruins 
there (Res Gestae 23:2-3). The Church Fathers embellished 
the story in various ways adding that the Jews received Julian's 
proposal enthusiastically, coming in thousands to the Temple 
Mount with stones in their hands, but when the first stones 
were laid the Jews were threatened by earthquakes and hur- 
ricanes, and finally driven off by a heavenly fire and specter 
of Christ (Gregory of Nazianz, Contra Julianum, Oratio, no. 
4, 2:149-50; Socrates, Historia Ecclesiastica, 3:196; Sozomenus, 
Historia Ecclesiastica, 5:214-5). Two important facts may be 
gathered from these sources: (1) Julian wished to rebuild the 
Temple to strengthen paganism against Christianity (he saw 
Judaism and paganism as having sacrificial rites in common); 
(2) he wished to refute Jesus’ prophecy concerning the Temple 
(Luke 21:6; Matt. 24:2). Later Christian writers claimed that at 
Julian’s decree to rebuild the Temple the Jews massacred the 
Christians, burning churches at Ashkelon, Damascus, Gaza, 
and Alexandria (Ambrose, Epistles, 1, no. 40:14-15; Sozo- 
menus, loc. cit. 5:22). Most scholars accept rather the opposite 
view of Bar Hebraeus that the Christians in anger at the de- 
cree killed the Jews of Edessa (Chronography, 63). A Hebrew 
inscription quoting part of Isaiah 66:14 found on the Western 
Wall in 1969 has been ascribed to this period of messianic re- 
vival. Julian’s works were published with an English transla- 
tion by WC. Wright under the title The Works of the Emperor 
Julian (3 vols., 1913-23). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Adler, in: Jar 5 (1892/3), 591-651; Graetz, 
History, 2 (1956), 595-603; J. Bidez, La Vie de l’Empereur Julien (1930), 
306ff.; P. de Labriolle, La Réaction Paienne (1934), 401-10; J. Vogt, 
Kaiser Julian und das Judentum (1939); J. Heinemann, in: Zion, 4 
(1939), 269-93; M. Hak, in: Yavneh, 2 (1940), 118-39; Alon, Mehkarim, 
2 (1958), 313f, J. Levy, Olamot Nifgashim (1960), 221-54 (= Zion, 6 
(1941), 1-32); S. Lieberman, in: Annuaire de l'Institut de Philologie et 
@ Histoire Orientales et Slaves, 7 (1939-44), 395-446; idem, in: JQr, 
36 (1945/46), 239-53; 37 (1946/47), 329-36; I. Sonne, ibid., 307-28; M. 
Simon, Verus Israel (1948), 139-44 and index; A. Momigliano (ed.), 
The Conflict between Paganism and Christianity in the Fourth Century 
(1963); E.E. Urbach, in: Molad, 19 (1961), 368-74; D. Rokah, in: Ha- 
Ishiyyut ve-Dorah, Kovez Harzaot she-Hushme'u ba-Kenes ha-Shem- 
ini le-Iyyun be-Historyah (1963), 79-80. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.P. 
Brock, “The Rebuilding of the Temple Under Julian: A New Source,” 
in: PEQ, 108 (1976); G.W. Bowersock, Julian the Apostate (1978). 


[David Rokeah] 


°JULIUS III (Giovanni Maria Ciocchi del Monte; b. 1487). 
pope, 1550-55. Julius 111 showed himself comparatively favor- 
ably disposed toward the Jews by employing many Jewish 
physicians, by imposing a fine of 1,000 ducats on anyone who 
forcibly baptized Jewish children, and by placing no limit on 
the residence permits of the Marranos at *Ancona. Naturally 
he was in favor of conversion: he himself acted as godfather to 
Andrea del Monte (Joseph *Sarfati) and set aside certain taxes 
levied from the Jews for the House of *Catechumens. On the 
other hand, he allowed the Franciscan Cornelio de Montalcino, 
a Jewish convert, to be condemned to the stake. In 1550, he con- 
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firmed the constitution of the Society of Jesus. Following the 
denunciations of two rival printers and a number of converted 
Jews, Julius set up in 1553 a new commission to examine the 
Talmud and, on the commission’s recommendation, ordained 
that it be publicly burned. After a new inquiry, in 1554, passages 
deemed anti-Christian were censored and suppressed. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vogelstein-Rieger, 2 (1895), 144; Milano, 


Italia, 596f. 
[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


JULIUS ARCHELAUS (first century c.£.),a member of one 
of the notable families of Judea who married into the Hero- 
dian dynasty. His name indicates that he was a Roman citizen. 
Josephus sold him a copy of his work, The Jewish War, and 
praises him highly, describing him as well acquainted with 
Hellenistic learning. Agrippa 1 promised him his daughter 
Mariamne in marriage, but since she was only ten years old 
when Agrippa died, the marriage was not celebrated until the 
reign of Agrippa 11. Subsequently Mariamne abandoned him 
for *Demetrius, a noble and wealthy Alexandrian Jew, who 
held the position of the *alabarch of Alexandria. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Ant., 19:355; 20:140, 147; Jos., Apion, 1:51; 
Schuerer, Hist, 373 n. 38; Stern, in: Tarbiz, 35 (1965/66), 244f. 
[Edna Elazary] 


°JULIUS CAESAR (c. 100-44 B.c.£.), Roman leader. Dur- 
ing the civil war between him and Pompey (49 B.c.E.), Caesar 
freed *Aristobulus 11, the deposed ruler of Judea, planning to 
send him to Syria, along with troops to aid him to recover his 
throne. Pompey’s supporters, however, succeeded in poison- 
ing Aristobulus before he could leave Rome (cf. Dio Cassius 
41:18, 1). At the same time, Hyrcanus m1 and Antipater, in com- 
mon with the other vassal rulers in the East, remained loyal to 
Pompey and even sent him troops for the battle of Pharsalus 
(48 B.c.E.); but after Caesar’s victory and his conquest of the 
Orient, they went over to the side of the victor. When Caesar 
besieged Alexandria, Hyrcanus was one of the Oriental rul- 
ers who sent him reinforcements, and Hyrcanus’s letter influ- 
enced the Jews living in the “territory of Onias” to grant the 
invading army free passage. Upon his return to Syria, Caesar 
ratified Hyrcanus’ appointment as high priest and granted 
Antipater Roman citizenship and exemption from taxes. The 
efforts of Aristobulus’ younger son Antigonus to turn Caesar 
against Hyrcanus and Antipater met with failure. At the same 
time, Caesar nullified Gabinius’ Judean settlement and even 
attempted to correct some of Pompey’s abuses against the 
Jews. Ina series of decrees and through decisions made by the 
Senate at his instigation, Caesar instituted a new administra- 
tion in Judea. He permitted the reconstruction of the walls of 
Jerusalem, restored to Judea the port of Jaffa, and confirmed 
Hyrcanus and his descendants after him as high priests and 
ethnarchs of Judea. Hyrcanus’ realm now included Judea, Jaffa, 
and the Jewish settlements in Galilee and Transjordan. He also 
ratified Hyrcanus’ ownership of the Hasmonean territory in 
the “Great Valley of Jezreel” The annual taxation of Judea was 
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set as 12.5% of the produce of the land, with total exemption 
during the sabbatical year. Extortion by the military was for- 
bidden under any pretext. Caesar’s settlement favored the con- 
tinued rise of the House of Antipater. Caesar permitted Jewish 
organization in the Diaspora, and his tolerant attitude to Dias- 
pora Jewry was emulated by the rulers of the provinces. Cae- 
sar’s enmity toward Pompey, who had conquered Jerusalem 
and defiled the Holy of Holies, led to a positive attitude toward 
him among the Jews. His restoration of the unity of Judea, his 
deference toward the high priest, Hyrcanus 1, and his tolerant 
attitude toward the Diaspora Jews increased the sympathy of 
the Jewish masses for him. When he was assassinated, he was 
mourned by the Jews more than by any other nation, and for 
a long time after they continued to weep over his tomb both 
by day and night (Suetonius, Divus Iulius, 84). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos., Ant., 14:123-48, 156-7, 192-216, 268-70; 
Jos., Wars, 1:183-203, 218; Buechler, in: Festschrift Steinschneider 
(1896), 91-109; Schuerer, Gesch, 1 (1901*), 342ff.; O. Roth, Rom und 
die Hasmonaeer (1914), 47ff.; Momigliano, in: Annali della Reale 
scuola normale superiore di Pisa (1934), 192ff.; A. Schalit, Koenig 


Herodes (1969), index. 
[Menahem Stern] 


°JULIUS FLORUS (second century c.£.), author of an 
abridged Roman history. He mentions Pompey’s capture of 
Jerusalem and his involvement in Jewish affairs in 63 B.c.E. He 
says that Pompey entered the Temple and (if the text is correct) 
saw there the image of an ass (Epitomae, 1:40, 30). 


[Jacob Petroff] 


°JULIUS SEVERUS (Sextus Julius Severus), Roman com- 
mander who suppressed the revolt of *Bar Kokhba. He was 
governor of Britain at the outbreak of the revolt and was called 
to Judea after *Tinneius Rufus, procurator of Judea, and Mar- 
cellus, governor of Syria, had failed to suppress it. Considered 
one of Hadrian’s most able commanders, Julius Severus, ac- 
cording to Dio Cassius, avoided pitched battles and obliged the 
rebels to engage in a defensive war (Historiae Romanae, 69:13). 
He fought a war of attrition, attacking each fortress and cita- 
del individually, until the whole country, with the exception of 
Bethar, had been conquered. Dio Cassius relates that dozens of 
fortresses as well as hundreds of villages were destroyed, and 
that over half a million people were killed, in addition to those 
who died of hunger and disease. Jewish sources also testify to 
the great carnage of the war, in which the Romans likewise 
suffered heavy losses. The fall of Bethar marked the end of the 
war. The Romans, regarding Severus’ victory as one of special 
importance, conferred special honors on him. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schuerer, Gesch, 1 (1901°), 648f., 689f., 697, 
Groag, in: Pauly-Wissowa, 30 (1932), 1813-16, $.V. Minicius, no. 11; H. 
Dessau, Inscriptiones Latinae Selectae, 1 (1897), 231, NO. 1056-57; CIL, 3 
(1873), no. 2830; D. Atkinson, in: Journal of Roman Studies, 12 (1922), 
66, no. 20; L. Petersen (ed.), Prosopographia Imperii Romani, 4 pt. 3 


(19667), 279-80, no. 576. 
[Lea Roth] 


JUN-BRODA, INA (1902-1983), Yugoslav poet and transla- 
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tor. Born in Zagreb, Ina Jun-Broda wrote stories for Jewish 
children. She was a leader of the left-wing women’s organiza- 
tion and after the Nazi invasion fled to Dalmatia, where she 
joined the partisans. In 1947 she settled in Vienna and there- 
after published poems, essays, and German translations from 
Serbo-Croat and Italian. Much of her work reflects her experi- 
ences during World War 11. Der Dichter in der Barbarei (1950) 
contains sensitive but powerful verse inspired by her life in the 
occupation period and after; Die schwarze Erde (1958), an an- 
thology of Yugoslav partisan poetry; and the first Serbo-Croat 
selection of Bertolt Brecht’s poems, Pjesme (1961). She also 
produced a German version of Krleza’s “Balladen des Peter 
Kerempuch” and commented on Croatian poetry in her “Die 
aelteste kroatische Dichtung,” Zagreb, 1972. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jevrejski almanah (1959/60), 6-7 (Eng. 
summ.) and the Eventov Archives Jerusalem, 
[Zdenko Lowenthal] 


JUNG, LEO (1892-1987), U.S. Orthodox rabbi. Jung was born 
in Ungarisch-Brod (Uhersky-Brod), Moravia, son of Meir Jung 
who became rabbi of the London Federation of Synagogues 
in 1912. He pursued rabbinical studies at Hungarian yeshivot 
and received his rabbinical ordination first from Rabbi Mor- 
decai Schwartz and Rabbi Avraham Kook; after World War 1 
he returned to Berlin to receive his ordination from Rabbi 
David Hoffman at the Rabbinical Seminary of Berlin (1920). 
His secular education was at the University of London where 
he received his Ph.D. In 1920 he went as rabbi to Congrega- 
tion Kenesseth Israel, in Cleveland, Ohio, in place of his fa- 
ther, who had been offered the position first. 

In 1922 he became rabbi of the Jewish Center in New 
York, one of the most prominent Orthodox congregations 
in the city, where Mordecai Kaplan had been rabbi before he 
left Orthodoxy. He shaped the congregation into a bastion of 
modern Orthodoxy based on the philosophy of Torah and 
Derekh Eretz. Jung emerged as one of the best-known spokes- 
men of neo-Orthodoxy in America. He helped organize the 
Rabbinical Council of the Union of Orthodox Congregations, 
which served English-speaking rabbis, and was its president 
from 1928 to 1935. Together with his cross-town colleague 
and rival, Rabbi Joseph *Lookstein, Jung was instrumental 
in Americanizing the Orthodox rabbinate and in making the 
Orthodox synagogue prestigious for affluent Jews. He became 
professor of ethics at Yeshiva University in 1931 and held a 
similar position at Stern College for Women from 1956. Dur- 
ing World War 11 he personally collected 1,200 affidavits and 
helped rescue some 9,000 Jews. He worked closely with Mike 
Tress of Ze irei Agudah and with the Va'ad ha-Hazzalah. Ac- 
tive in efforts to regularize kashrut supervision in New York, 
Jung was appointed chairman of the New York State Advi- 
sory Board for Kashrut Law Enforcement in 1935. He was as- 
sociated with the *American Jewish Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee as chairman of its cultural committee (from 1940) and 
was a trustee of the *National Jewish Welfare Board from 
1928. Jung was at one time identified with the Agudat Israel 
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organization and was a member of its supreme council until 
1929. He withdrew when the organization refused to cooper- 
ate in the Jewish Agency for Palestine, of whose first council 
he became a member. 

A noted writer and editor, Jung started the Jewish Li- 
brary in 1928 and edited eight volumes. His own writings 
numbered some 35 books. His Harvest: Sermons, Addresses, 
Studies appeared in 1956. Jung’s 70" birthday was commemo- 
rated by the Leo Jung Jubilee Volume (edited by M.M. Kasher, 
1962). His other writings included The Path of a Pioneer: the 
Autobiography of Leo Jung (1980) and Business Ethics in Jew- 
ish Law (1987). 

Leos brother MOSES (1891-1960) was a professor of reli- 
gion. Born in Moravia, he went to the US. in 1922. A prolific 
writer, Moses Jung contributed to various Jewish publications 
and published several books on Jewish law, history, and edu- 
cation. He lectured at Columbia University from 1952. An- 
other brother, JULIUS (1894-1975), was secretary (1925-54) 
and executive director (1954-59) of the Federation of Syna- 


gogues in London. 
[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


JUNGHOLZ, village in the Haut-Rhin department, E. France. 
There is evidence that there were Jews in Jungholz in the sec- 
ond half of the 15» century, but there is no further record of 
another settlement until the beginning of the 18 century. 
The community was at its height in 1784 with 215 members, 
but the number had fallen to 12 by 1880. At the end of the 17 
century, the elders of the Jewish community of *Ribeauvillé 
acquired the right to bury their dead at Jungholz, in a site on 
the outskirts of the village. Around the end of the 18" century, 
this cemetery, successively and officially enlarged, served 35 
communities in upper Alsace. From the 19" century, when nu- 
merous communities acquired local cemeteries, the Jungholz 
burial ground lost its importance. The six communities who 
used it erected there a memorial to their World War 11 dead. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Ginsburger, Der israelitische Friedhof 
zu Jungholz (1904); Z. Szajkowski, Analytical Franco-Jewish Gazet- 


teer (1966), 251. 
[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


JUNGREIS (Jungreisz), ASHER ANSHEL (1806-1872), 
Hungarian rabbi. Jungreis studied under Meir Eisenstadter 
and Jacob Koppel Altenkundstadt (Kunstadt) of Verbo, For 40 
years he served as rabbi of Csenger and gained a widespread 
reputation for his piety, to the extent that from all quarters 
people turned to him for amulets and cures from ailments. 
He supported widows, cared for the education and marriage 
of orphans, and also sent considerable sums to the Hungar- 
ian *kolel in Erez Israel. After his death his children published 
his Menuhat Asher in two parts (1876-1908), consisting of tal- 
mudic exposition and responsa. Jungreis left three sons who 
served in the rabbinates of various Hungarian communities. 
ABRAHAM HA-LEVI (d. 1904) succeeded his father in Csen- 
ger. MOSES NATHAN NATA HA-LEVI (1832-1889) was rabbi 
of Fehergyarmat for 27 years, and of Tiszaftired for 21. He was 
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the author of Torat Moshe Natan in two parts (1896, 1923) and 
of Menuhat Moshe (1905). SAMUEL ZE'EV HA-LEVI (d. 1909) 
was rabbi of Bojom for 30 years. His three sons-in-law 
were also rabbis: Joshua Baruch Reinitz (1823-1912), rabbi 
of Balkany and then Galszecs; Samuel David Segal Jungreis 
(1837-1894), rabbi and rosh yeshivah of Fehergyarmat from 
1868; and Jacob Schick (d. 1915), rabbi of Miskolcz and then 
of Nadudvar. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Ben-Menahem, Mi-Sifrut Yisrael be-Un- 
garyah (1958), 107f., 244f., 310f.; idem, in: Sinai, 61 (1967), 206; P.Z. 
Schwartz, Shem ha-Gedolim me-Erez Hagar, 1 (1914), 17a no. 203; A. 
Stern, Melizei Esh al Hodshei Kislev Tevet (19627), 14b no. 39. 


[Naphtali Ben-Menahem] 


JUNIPER. The juniper is the biblical berosh (Heb. W173) or 
berot (Heb. ni73; Song 1:17), wrongly used in modern He- 
brew for the *cypress (the av translation of rotem as juniper 
is not acceptable). Beroshim are frequently mentioned in the 
Bible, chiefly together with the cedar of Lebanon. It is a tall 
evergreen tree (Hos. 14:9), smaller than the cedar (Ezek. 31:8) 
but, like it, symbolizing strength and high stature (11 Kings 
19:23). It grows in the Lebanon (ibid.; Isa. 14:8) and on Mt. Se- 
nir, which is Hermon (Ezek. 27:5). In ancient times its choice 
wood, like that of the cedar, was the most important source 
of timber for building in the Near East (cf. Isa. 14:8). Junipers 
were sent by Hiram, king of Tyre, for the building of the Tem- 
ple (1 Kings 5:22), whose flooring, walls, and doors were faced 
with them (ibid. 6:15). From its wood the ships of Tyre were 
built (Ezek. 27:5). In his vision of the blossoming desert, Isaiah 
(41:19; 55:13) prophesied that the juniper would one day grow 
in the wilderness. The Semitic name berosh or berot occurs in 
Greek (Bpa0v) and in Latin (bratus) as a species of lofty ju- 
niper. In the hills of Lebanon and of Hermon two species of 
juniper (Juniperus drupacea and Juniperus excelsa) grow wild 
and are called by the Arabs berota. Both are upright trees, up 
to 65 feet (20 m.) high, evergreens, whose tiny leaves are like 
splinters. The wood is hard and very fragrant (the “fragrance 
as Lebanon” (Hos. 14:7) refers to the juniper and the cypress). 
The Septuagint identified the biblical berosh with the cypress, 
and from there the usage passed into modern Hebrew. This 
identification is not acceptable, however, because the cypress 
does not grow wild in the hills of Lebanon and Hermon in 
the neighborhood of the cedar, as described in the Bible. The 
biblical name for the cypress is teashur or gofer. Nor can the 
juniper be identified with the arar ba-aravah (av “the heath 
in the desert”; Jer. 17:6), since this cannot refer to the juni- 
per growing in the Lebanon. The species Juniperus oxycedros 
grows in Upper Galilee and Juniperus phoenicea in the des- 
ert regions of Edom and Sinai, but it cannot be supposed that 
Jeremiah was referring to these distant trees. The arar is to be 
identified with the *tamarisk. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 3 (1924), 15, 33-38; J. Feliks, 
Olam ha-Zomeah ha-Mikra’i (19687), 79-83. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 


Feliks, Ha-Zome'ah, 40. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 
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°"JUNOSZA, KLEMENS (pseudonym of Klemens Szani- 
awski; 1849-1898), Polish author. Junosza, who was born in 
Lublin, translated from Yiddish *Mendele Mokher Seforim’s 
Masoes Binyomin Hashlishi, published as Don Kiszot zydowski 
(“A Jewish Don Quixote,’ 1885), as well as *Shalom Aleichem’s 
Briv fun Menakhem-Mendl (Miljony) and a few short stories 
by LL. *Peretz. Several of Junosza’s original writings describe 
Polish-Jewish life, notably “Liaciarz” (“A Patcher,;’ i.e., a tailor 
who only patches clothes, first published in Z mazurskiej ziemi 
(“From the Mazurian Land,’ 1884); Pajgki (“Spiders,” 1894); 
and Zywota i spraw lmé Pana Symchy Borucha Kaltkugla ksigg 
piercioro (“Five Books on the Life and Affairs of His Highness 
Simhah Baruch Kaltkugel,’ 1895). In Laciarz, Junosza showed 
sympathy for the Jewish poor, but in Pajgki, he castigated Jews 
who exploited the Polish peasants. In many of his articles, and 
especially in his book Nasi Zydzi w miasteczkach i na wsiach 
(“Our Jews in Townlets and Villages,” 1889), Junosza discussed 
the Jewish problem. He defended the Jews against antisemitic 
attacks but, at the same time, stressed that, because of their tra- 
ditional education, the Jews were not prepared or fit for pro- 
ductive work. Driven by extreme poverty, they often turned 
to the exploitation of the peasants, to usury, smuggling, and 
other illegal activities. The remedy, in his view, was a change 
in the Jewish educational system, to hasten the productive 
employment and assimilation of Polish Jewry. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 3 (1928°), 1268-70; T. Jeske- 
Choiriski, Zyd w powiesci polskiej (1914), 61-68; J. Kryzanowski, W 
kregu wielkich realistow (1962), 243-6. 


[Yehuda Arye Klausner] 


JURBARKAS (Ger. Jurburg), town in S.W. Lithuania; until 
the incorporation of Lithuania within Russia in 1795, the town 
belonged to the principality of Zamut (Zhmud; Samogitia); 
subsequently, until the 1917 Revolution, it was in the province 
of Kovno. Jews who visited Jurbarkas at the end of the 16‘ 
century are mentioned in the responsa of Meir b. Gedaliah 
of Lublin (Metz, 1769, 4a no. 7). Within the framework of the 
Lithuanian Council (see *Councils of the Lands) the commu- 
nity of Jurbarkas belonged to the province (galil) of Kaidany 
(Kedainiai). In 1766, 2,333 Jews were registered with the com- 
munity. A wooden synagogue built in Jurbarkas during the 
second half of the 17" century was preserved until the Holo- 
caust. There were 2,527 Jews registered with the community in 
1847. The Jews numbered 2,350 (31% of the total population) in 
1897, and 1,887 in 1923. In June-September 1941, after the oc- 
cupation of the town by the Germans, some 1,000 Jews were 
murdered at the cemetery and outside the town. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lite (1951), 1595-97, 1849-54, index 2; M. 
and K. Piechotka, Wooden Synagogues (1959), 200; Yahadut Lita, 1 


(1960), index. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


JURNET OF NORWICH (Hebrew name: Eliab; c.1130-1197), 


English financier. He had important dealings with the crown 
and with the monastery of Bury St. Edmunds. In 1184, a fine of 
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6,000 marks was imposed on him and he went abroad, but was 
permitted to return in 1186 after a payment of 2,000 marks. 
In the Hebrew sources he is referred to as nadiv, indicating 
that he was a patron of learning. The story that he married a 
Christian heiress has now been disproved. His son ISAAC OF 
NORWICH (c. 1170-1235/6), termed nadiv like his father, was 
an outstanding financier under Henry 111 and was able to sur- 
vive a fine of 20,000 marks imposed on him for concealment 
of chattels in 1218, paid off at the rate of one mark daily. A 
remarkable caricature of him and his associates is preserved 
(see *Caricature). On his death, his son sAMUEL (before 
1204-1273) succeeded to his position in the Norwich commu- 
nity. Substantial relics of the family mansion, which originally 
had a wharf attached, are still known as Isaac’s Hall. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: V.D. Lipman, Jews of Medieval Norwich 
(1967), index; H.G. Richardson, English Jewry under Angevin Kings 


(1960), 32-45; Roth, England’, index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB 


online. 
[Cecil Roth] 


JUSTER, GEORGE (1902-1968), Romanian painter. Born in 
Jassy, he devoted himself to painting, soon developing a dis- 
tinctive style of his own. During World War 11, he fled to the 
Soviet Union and spent two years in Armenia. While there his 
works were acquired by museums and private collections. Af- 
ter the war he returned to Romania and became one of the 
most important masters of water color. In 1956 he was awarded 
the title of artist emeritus. His work aimed at authentic expres- 
sion rather than external likeness. Juster endowed his por- 
traits with vigor and his landscapes and static themes with a 
vibrating reality. His work included many illustrations of the 
Romanian classics such as Eminescu, Topirceanu. These are 
filled with inventive spirit, poetry and humor. 


JUSTER, JEAN (c. 1886-1916), lawyer and historian. Juster, 
born in Piatra-Neamt, Romania, studied in Germany and at 
the Sorbonne in Paris, where he was admitted to the bar in 
1913. Later, he became an advocate at the Paris Court of Ap- 
peal. He died in military action. In 1913 Juster contributed a 
valuable study of the legal position of the Jews under the Vi- 
sigothic kings to Etudes d’histoire juridique offertes a Paul FE. 
Girard (2 (1912-13), 275-336). His doctoral dissertations, Exa- 
men critique des sources relatives a la condition juridique des 
juifs dans lempire romain (1911) and Les Droits politiques des 
juifs dans lempire romain (1912), marked the bent of his in- 
terests and became the basis of his major work, Les juifs dans 
lempire romain: leur condition juridique, économique et sociale 
(2 vols., 1914). Juster’s approach is a legal one, but his goal, as 
he explains in the preface to his work, is the study of the re- 
lations of the Jews, by way of conflict and resolution, to their 
environment. In this purview fall civic, communal, confes- 
sional, national, military, domestic, jurisdictional, economic, 
social, and sartorial relations. He does not treat “Jewish reli- 
gion, Jewish morality or Jewish law” per se, but only their ex- 
ternal effects on Jewish relations with the Roman world. The 
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investigation of these matters, he explains, involves the utili- 
zation of varied sources, and their classification and critical 
evaluation. The result is an essay “on the Jews in pagan and 
Christian literature, a tableau of their geographical dispersion 
and indications of their numerical importance.” 

Within these limits his work has remained a model of 
comprehensiveness, clarity, and scholarly documentation. 
If he errs at all, it is in the sharpness of his judgment stem- 
ming from the juridical approach used, but even critics of his 
method or conclusions find his work an indispensable tool 
and source of suggestion. This is illustrated in his handling of 
the Jewish privilegia (“privileges”), in which he takes sharp is- 
sue with Theodor *Mommsen, who had argued that the Jew- 
ish War of 66-70 C.E. altered the status of all Jews in the em- 
pire by transforming their religion from a national cult into a 
religio licita (“licensed” or “licit religion”), and the individual 
synagogues into collegia licita (“legalized associations”). Juster 
denies both parts of the thesis: The natio, or national commu- 
nity, continues to be the basis of the Jewish privileges after, as 
before, the year 70; the synagogue never became a collegium 
licitum; it was and remained an institution sui generis. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.L. Guterman, Religious Toleration and 
Persecution in Ancient Rome (1951), index; N. Bentwich, in: Jar, 6 
(1915/16), 325-36; G. La Piana, in: HTR, 20 (1927), 350ff.; Waxman, 
Literature, 4 (1960), 777-780. 

[Simeon L. Guterman] 


JUSTICE. Justice has widely been said to be the moral value 
which singularly characterizes Judaism both conceptually and 
historically. Historically, the Jewish search for justice begins 
with biblical statements like “Justice (Heb. zedek), justice shall 
ye pursue” (Deut. 16:20). On the conceptual side, justice holds 
a central place in the Jewish world view, and many other basic 
Jewish concepts revolve around the notion of justice. 

God's primary attribute of action (see Attributes of *God) 
is justice (Heb. mishpat; Gen. 18:25; Ps. 9:5). His command- 
ments to men, and especially to Israel, are essentially for the 
purpose of the establishment of justice in the world (see Ps. 
119:137-44). Men fulfill this purpose by acting in accordance 
with God’s laws and in other ways imitating the divine qual- 
ity of justice (Deut. 13:5; Sot. 14a; Maimonides, Guide, 1:54, 
3:54). This process of establishing justice in the world is to be 
completed in the messianic reign of universal justice (see Isa. 
11:5ff.; Deut. R. 5:7). All history, therefore, like the Torah it- 
self, which is its paradigm, begins and ends with justice (Ex. 
R. 30:19). 

The two main biblical terms for justice are zedek and 
zedakah. They refer to both divine and human justice, as well 
as to “the works of justice” (Ex. 9:27; Prov. 10:25; Ps. 18:21-25). 
This justice is essentially synonymous with holiness (Isa. 5:16). 
In the Bible, furthermore, “justice” is so consistently paired 
with “mercy” or “grace” (hesed; Isa. 45:19; Ps. 103:17ff.), that by 
talmudic and later times the term zedakah has come to mean 
almost exclusively “charity” or “works of love” (BB 10b), and 
the notion of “justice” is rendered by the terms “truth” (emet), 
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“trust” (emunah), and “integrity” (yosher). Throughout the lit- 
erature, finally, other values, particularly peace and redemp- 
tion, are consistently associated with justice, as its components 
or products (Hos. 12:7; Ps. 15:1; Taan. 6:2). Ultimately, there- 
fore, virtually the entire spectrum of ethical values is com- 
prised in the notion of justice. 

Jewish justice is different from the classic philosophic 
(Greek- Western) view of this concept. In the latter, justice is 
generally considered under the headings of “distributive” and 
“retributive.” These are, of course, also comprised in zedakah, 
but while “distributive” and “retributive” justice are essentially 
procedural principles (i.e., how to do things), Jewish justice is 
essentially substantive (i.e., what human life should be like). 
Substantive justice depends on an ultimate (i.e., messianic) 
value commitment. This is also made clear by modern think- 
ers, such as Hermann *Cohen, who regards the just society 
as the ideal society of universal human dignity and freedom 
(Ethik des reinen Willens (1904), ch. 15; Religion der Vernunft 
aus den Quellen des Judentums (1929), ch. 19), and Ch. Perel- 
man, who in his analysis of justice writes: “...in the end one 
will always come up against a certain irreducible vision of the 
world expressing nonrational [though justifiable] values and 
aspirations” (Perelman, Justice (1967), 54). Although Perelman 
does not claim to be discussing a particularly Jewish concept 
of justice, he is aware of the Jewishness of this ethos (cf. W. 
Kaufmann, in: Review of Metaphysics, 23 (1969), 211, 224ff., 
236). The substantive view of justice is concerned with the 
full enhancement of human and, above all, social life. Thus 
it suffuses all human relations and social institutions —- the 
state (the commonplace dichotomy between individual and 
collective responsibility, often illustrated by the contrast be- 
tween Ex. 20:5 and Ezek. 18, is transcended in the recognition 
of the dialectical interrelationship between the two, illustrated 
in Deut. 24:16 alongside Lev. 19:16 (see also Sanh. 73a), and 
in the contemporary involvement of the individual citizen in 
the collective actions of his nation), lawcourts (e.g., 11 Chron. 
19:6; Maim. Yad, Sanhedrin, 23:8-10), economics (Lev. 19:36), 
and private affairs — and, indeed, the single positive ordinance 
encumbent also on all non-Jews is the establishment of judi- 
ciaries (Sanh. 56a). 

Justice is not contrasted with love, but rather correlated 
with it. In rabbinic literature, Jewish philosophy, and Kab- 
balah, God is described as acting out of the two “attributes 
of lawfulness and compassion” (PR 5:11, 40:2; Maimonides, 
Guide 3:53). 

The critical problem pertaining to justice is that of theod- 
icy: if God is just and rules the world, how can the successes of 
evil be explained? The problem of theodicy, a recurrent theme 
in literature, is raised by the Psalmist and is the theme of Job. 
It is the subject of E. *Wiesel’s story, written in the wake of the 
Holocaust, in which three rabbis subpoena God to a trial and 
find Him guilty. In the history of Jewish thought many solu- 
tions to the problem have been suggested, among them the es- 
sentially neoplatonic notion that evil is privation, i.e., that it is 
not something positive in itself but merely the absence of good 
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(Guide 3:18-25); the view that evil and suffering constitute tri- 
als of the just, or, in rabbinic literature, “afflictions of love,’ i-e., 
that God tests the righteous by causing them to suffer in this 
world; and the doctrine of reward and punishment in *Olam 
ha-Ba (Sanh. 90b-92a; Albo, Sefer ha-Ikkarim, 1:15). 

The rabbis regard Moses as the ideal of strict unbending 
justice, in contrast to Aaron, who is the prototype of the ideal 
of peace, and they interpret the incident of the Golden Calf 
as exemplifying the problem arising from the clash of these 
two ideals (cf. Sanh. 6a—-7b and parallels). In the same context 
they suggest that compromise in legal cases may constitute a 
denial of justice (ibid.). 

A reply to, though not a resolution of, the problem of 
theodicy in our time may be attempted in two directions. a) 
to protest against injustice in the tradition of Job, *Honi ha- 
Meaggel, and the hasidic leader Levi Isaac of Berdichev, which 
is possible only before a responsible authority, i-e., a just God; 
(b) to regard justice as a normative, rather than a descriptive, 
concept, as does Cohen, who writes that “justice maintains 
the tension between reality and the eternal ideal” (Religion 
der Vernunft, p. 569). According to this view, justice can be 
striven for and looked for only in the future - whether the 
future of mankind as a whole (the days of the Messiah) or of 
the individual - i.e., in God, whose justice in judgment is af- 
firmed in the blessing recited in the hour of death, “blessed 
be the just judge.” 

Man is obliged to imitate God by acting on the princi- 
ple of compassionate equity (Micah 6:8; Mak. 24b; BM 30b, 
83a), and — at the final consummation of history — justice and 
mercy become identical. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: L.E. Goodman, On Justice: An Essay 
in Jewish Philosophy (1991). 
[Steven S. Schwarzschild] 


°JUSTIN (Marcus Junian(i)us Justinus; third century c.£.), 
author of the Epitoma Historiarum Philippicarum, an abridg- 
ment of *Pompeius Trogus’ “Universal History” and the main 
source for that work. Justin gives a very brief, error-filled sum- 
mary of Jewish history, from its biblical beginnings into the 


Hasmonean period. 
[Jacob Petroff] 


°JUSTINIAN I, emperor of the Eastern Roman Empire, 
527-565, a virulent and consistent persecutor of all non-Or- 
thodox Christians, heretics, pagans, and also of Jews and 
Judaism. Justinian’s famous Corpus Juris Civilis and his no- 
vellae (imperial instructions on specific subjects) included 
legislation on the Jews which confirmed or amended that of 
*Theodosius 11 (408-450) and virtually fixed the status of the 
Jew in Byzantine society for the next 700 years (see *Byzan- 
tine Empire). Adding to the restrictions and disabilities im- 
posed by Theodosius, Justinian declared that Jews could not 
retain heretical and pagan slaves who converted to Orthodox 
Christianity, and that they could give evidence only for (not 
against) Orthodox Christians, while they could testify either 
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for or against heretics. Justinian’s novellae concerning the Jews 
are the following: 

NOVELLA 37 (535 C.E.), forbidding Jews and heretics in 
the newly conquered province of North Africa to practice their 
religious rites. Synagogues and the meeting places of heretics 
were to be confiscated and, suitably consecrated, put to eccle- 
siastical use. Contrary to the prevailing Christian attitude, this 
novella attempted to view Judaism as a heresy and may have 
been motivated by suspicion of Jewish support for the Vandal 
regime overthrown by Justinian and the belief, prevalent in 
North Africa, in the alleged Jewish role in spreading heresy. 
Although it is known that the ancient synagogue in the city 
of Borion was transformed into a church and the local Jewish 
population was forced to accept Christianity, the novella was 
not put into effect. However, it was a dangerous precedent, 
symptomatic of the deterioration of the attitude toward the 
Jews under Justinian. 

NOVELLA 45 (537 C.E.), prohibiting Jews, Samaritans, and 
heretics any exemption from service on local municipal bod- 
ies (the decurionate), a service which entailed heavy financial 
burdens. Previously, Jews as well as gentiles could claim ex- 
emption on the grounds of holding a religious office in their 
own community. The few privileges enjoyed by the decurions, 
such as immunity from corporal punishment or exile, would 
not apply to Jewish decurions. It was stated that “Jews must 
never enjoy the fruits of office but only suffer its pains and 
penalties” If a Jew was found holding a higher office than a 
Christian, he had to pay a fine. This novella affected the west- 
ern provinces for a short time. 

NOVELLA 131 (545 C.E.), prohibiting sales of ecclesiasti- 
cal property to Jews, Samaritans, pagans, and heretics, and 
declaring synagogues built on land subsequently shown to be 
ecclesiastical property subject to confiscation. 

NOVELLA 146 (553 C.E.), supposedly in response to a 
Jewish request, forbids the insistence that the readings from 
the Pentateuch be exclusively in Hebrew from the Scrolls of 
the Law (Torah). They could be in Greek, Latin, or any other 
tongue, and the Greek could be either that of the Septuagint or 
the translation of *Aquila, which had rabbinic sanction. Sec- 
ondly, the use of the deuterosis, the Mishnah, for exegesis was 
forbidden. Justinian argued that the deuterosis was not divinely 
inspired and could only mislead men. Rabbinic interpreta- 
tions spread errors such as a denial of the existence of angels 
and the Last Judgment (probably a confusion with earlier *Sa- 
maritan beliefs). Just as the Byzantine emperor was the arbiter 
of Christian practice, Justinian also saw him as the arbiter of 
the only other legal religion in his dominions. The extent of 
Justinian’s interference in the service of the synagogue is open 
to question, but it attempted to impose a Christian interpreta- 
tion of what Judaism and its holy texts should be. 

Besides the novellae, Justinian allegedly prohibited the 
celebration of Passover if its date fell before the date of Eas- 
ter. Erez Israel was the scene of several outbursts against the 
empire, mainly on the part of the Samaritans, whose efforts to 
form their own kingdom were brutally suppressed in 529. In 
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556 Jews joined Samaritans in an anti-Christian riot in Cae- 
sarea in which several churches were burned down. Imperial 
troops were eventually dispatched to subdue the rebels. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: W.G. Holmes, Age of Justinian and Theo- 
dora, 2 vols. (19127); F. Schulz, History of Roman Legal Science (19537); 
D.M. Nicol, in: History Today, 9 (1959), 513-21; R. Schoell and W. 
Kroll (eds.), Corpus Juris Civilis, 3 (1954), 244-5, 277-9, 663, 714-73 
J. Parkes, Conflict of the Church and the Synagogue (1934), 245-56; 
Juster, Juifs, 1 (1914), 167ff., 237-8; 2 (1914), 91-92, 103-4; P. Browe, 
in: Analecta Gregoriana, 8 (1935), 101-46; G. Ferrari dalle Spade, in: 
Muenchener Beitraege zur Papyrusforschung und antiken Rechtsge- 
schichte, 35 (1945), 102-17 (Italian); J.A. Montgomery, The Samaritans 
(1968), 113f. Baron, Social”, 3 (1957), 4-15; M. Avi-Yonah, Bi-Ymei 
Roma u-Bizantiyyon (1952), 177-85; Hirschberg, Afrikah, 1 (1965), 
31-32; H.H. Ben-Sasson (ed.), Toledot Am Yisrael, 2 (1969), index; 
B. Biondi, Giustiniano Primo, principe e legislatore cattolico (1936); 
idem, 1 diritto romano cristiano, 3 vols. (1952-54); V. Colorni, Gli 
ebrei nel sistema del diritto comune fino alla prima emancipazione 
(1956); idem, in: Labeo, 12 (1966), 140ff.; M. Simon, Verus Israel (Fr., 
1964”); P. Kahle, Cairo Geniza (1959), 39, 315 J.H. Lewy, Olamot Nif- 


gashim (1960), 255ff. 
[Andrew Sharf] 


°JUSTIN MARTYR (c. 100-c. 165 C.E.), early Church Father 
who waged an active polemic against Jews and Judaism. Jus- 
tin Martyr was born to pagan parents in Neapolis, the mod- 
ern Nablus. After his conversion to Christianity he became 
a staunch advocate of his new faith against its major then 
current adversaries, Greek philosophy and Judaism. He was 
martyred for his faith as a Christian by the Roman authorities 
sometime between 163 and 167. 

Justin’s principal polemic against Judaism was waged in 
his work, Dialogue with Trypho. The latter is presented as a 
Jew who during the Bar Kokhba war fled from Jerusalem to 
Ephesus, where he encountered Justin, and the two engaged 
in a dialogue on the merits of Judaism and Christianity. All 
the issues then current between the two faiths are marshaled 
in the dialogue. Justin is the aggressive protagonist; Trypho 
seeks to counter Justin’s arguments, but he is clearly the weaker 
of the opponents. Justin's goal is to convert Trypho to Chris- 
tianity, and while this is not accomplished by the end of the 
dialogue, the reader feels that Trypho has been seeded with 
the Christian truth, and conversion will follow. 

Some Christian scholars, and also the Jewish historian 
Heinrich Graetz, have identified Trypho with the tanna Rabbi 
*Tarfon. This would make the dialogue the record of a histori- 
cal event. However, certain historical facts show this to be im- 
possible. Rabbi Tarfon served in the Temple as a priest before 
the destruction in 70 c.£. Since 30 was the minimum age for 
such service, he could no longer have been active in 135 C.E. 
Trypho cites interpretations paralleled in the Septuagint and 
the New Testament, which are at variance with interpretations 
current in the rabbinic academies. It is clear the Trypho is a 
fictional character, and the entire dialogue is merely a literary 
format for the exposition of Justin’s views. 

Justin’s thesis is an extension of the kind of reasoning 
which pervades the New Testament. In essence it makes the 
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claim that Christianity is the authentic flowering of biblical 
Judaism, and that the Jews who cling to their faith in its old 
form are clinging to an obsolete doctrine. For doing so they 
are berated as blind and stubborn and insensitive, a fossil peo- 
ple clinging to a superseded faith. Justin expounds this posi- 
tion through a hermeneutical device parallel to the Midrash: 
a figurative interpretation of biblical texts investing them with 
Christian meanings. Some of these passages are direct cita- 
tions from the New Testament. Thus the identification of the 
new covenant in Jeremiah 31:3-32 with the structure of Chris- 
tian truth, in replacement of the earlier truth of Judaism (Dial. 
11:3), appears in Hebrews 8:8-10, 10:16-17. But other interpre- 
tations seem to be Justin’s own. Water and faith and wood (the 
ark) figure in the rescue of Noah, and the rescue of men from 
sin as mediated by Jesus is likewise effected by water (bap- 
tism) and faith and wood (the cross). The upraised hands of 
Moses which occasioned Israel's victory against the Amale- 
kites (Ex. 17:8-14) are interpreted by Justin as having derived 
their efficacy because the sign thus formed foreshadowed the 
cross. The rod with which Moses performed the wonders of 
leading the Israelites out of Egypt, of parting the Red Sea for 
them, of drawing water from the rock - these and more were 
all made possible, according to Justin, because the rod was in 
truth a type of the cross (Dial. 138,9:1-2,86:1-6). 

Justin does not content himself with the exposition of a 
Christian interpretation of the Bible. He often denounces the 
Jews for having crucified Jesus, and he accuses them of con- 
tinuing to persecute Christians. He finds many indications 
that God had deemed the Jews as especially reprehensible. In 
repudiating the efficacy of the law as prescribed in the Bible, 
Justin makes the bold assertion that the law was initially given 
to the Jews because, as an especially unspiritual race, hard- 
hearted, rebellious, and ungodly, they needed a more elabo- 
rate law, with many more disciplines as a means of mitigating 
some of their offensive qualities. For the gentiles, however, it 
was enough to prescribe two commandments as Jesus did, the 
love of God and the love of man (Dial. 93:4). Justin also makes 
himself into a philosopher of history and offers the theory that 
the defeats of the Jews in the wars against Rome, both in the 
year 70, and again in 135, were God’s visitation of a deserved 
punishment, because they had sinned so grievously by cruci- 
fying Christ and rejecting his new faith. Justin gloated as he 
contemplated the destruction of Jerusalem and the collapse of 
the Jewish struggle for freedom, and he taunted Trypho with 
this sweeping assertion: “All this has happened to you rightly 
and well, For ye slew the Just One and His prophets before 
Him, and now ye reject, and ... dishonor those who set their 
hopes on Him, and God Almighty and Maker of the universe 
who sent Him ...” (Dial. 16:3-4). 

Justin’s invective against Jews and Judaism entered the 
mainstream of Christian thought and became a sinister influ- 
ence which contributed not a little toward the development of 
what is known as Christian antisemitism. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Justin Martyr, The Dialogue with Trypho 
(tr. A.L. Williams, 1930); L.W. Barnard, Justin Martyr, His Life and 
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Thought (1967); E.R. Goodenough, The Theology of Justin Martyr 
(1968); C.C. Martindale, Justin the Martyr (1921); W.A. Shotwell, 
The Biblical Exegesis of Justin Martyr (1965); B.Z. Bokser, in: JQR, 64 
(1973), 7-122, 204-11. 

[Ben Zion Bokser] 


JUSTITZ, ALFRED (1879-1934), Czech painter and graphic 
artist. Justitz was born in Nova Cerekev and studied first ar- 
chitecture and then painting at the Academy in Prague and, 
from 1905, in Karlsruhe and Berlin. In 1910 he settled tem- 
porarily in Paris, where he was greatly influenced by impres- 
sionist theories of form, retaining at the same time, however, 
his decorative lyricism. After serving in the Austro-Hungar- 
ian army in World War 1, he returned to Prague and became 
one of the founders of modern Czechoslovak art. In 1920 and 
1921 he participated in the exhibitions of the most important 
avant-garde group of that time in Prague, which called itself 
“Tvrdogijni’ (“The Stubborn Ones”). He was again in Berlin 
and Paris in 1922 and 1923, but in 1924 he returned to Prague, 
where he spent the rest of his life. His best paintings - Men 
in Landscape (1914), Head of a Dancer (1922), Road between 
Barns (1924), and Three Men (1926) - are in the Prague Na- 
tional Gallery. 

[Avigdor Dagan] 


JUSTMAN, JOSEPH (i909- ), U.S. educator. Justman, who 
was born in Warsaw, taught at Brooklyn College from 1934, 
was appointed professor of education in 1950, and director of 
teacher education and chairman of the department in 1960. 
Upon his retirement, he became professor emeritus of educa- 
tion at Brooklyn College. 

Justman spent 1956-57 in Italy, preparing The Italian Peo- 
ple and Their Schools (1958). He subsequently returned several 
times to Rome, Florence, and Padua as visiting lecturer. His 
books include Theories of Secondary Education in the United 
States (1940), College Teaching: Its Practice and Potential (1956), 
Evaluation in Modern Education (1956), Improving Instruction 
with Supervision (with T. Briggs, 1960), and The Effects of Abil- 
ity Grouping (with Miriam L. Goldberg, 1966). His work was 
mainly concerned with giving the college teacher a deeper un- 
derstanding of his profession through an evaluation of edu- 
cational principles, practices, and their effects on curriculum 
and organization. 

[Ronald E. Ohl / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


JUSTMAN, MOSHE BUNEM (pseudonym: B. Yeushzon; 
1889-1942), Yiddish journalist, humorist, and novelist. Born 
in Warsaw, he was educated in yeshivah and torn between 
admiration for hasidic life and the lure of modernism. He 
published in a broad spectrum of Yiddish periodicals, but 
from 1910 to 1925, his articles in the Warsaw Yiddish daily 
Moment under the pseudonym Itshele won him a large fol- 
lowing among troubled hasidic youth. In 1925 he transfered 
his journalistic activities to the rival Warsaw daily, Haynt. His 
best novel Inem Rebms Hoyf (“At the Rabbi’s Court,” 1914) de- 
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picted the joyous fervor prevailing in Polish hasidic courts but 
also the infiltration of maskilic ideas even among the children 
of hasidic rabbis. While nostalgic for the old order, he recog- 
nized the inevitability of its decline. His other tales include Oyf 
der Frisher Luft (“Fresh Air,’ 1912) and Apikorsim (“Heretics,’ 
1913). His articles on Jewish folklore, written over a number of 
years, were collected in eight volumes, Fun Unzer Alten Oyt- 
ser (“From Our Old Treasure,” 1932) and constitute his major 
work. Together with Menahem *Kipnis, he wrote a parody on 
S. *An-ski’s The Dybbuk, which was performed on the War- 
saw stage in 1921. He escaped Warsaw at the last moment and 
then also Vilna, settling in Erez Israel in 1940. A posthumous 
collection of his feuilletons was published in 1988 (Nekhtn: A 
Bukh Felyetonen). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 4 (1961), 179-81; Zeitlin, In a Literar- 
isher Shtub (1937), 161-4; M. Ravitch, Mayn Leksikon, 1 (1945), 113-5. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Szeintuch, in: Hulyot, 7 (2002), 309-20. 
[Shlomo Bickel / Jerold C. Frakes (274 ed.)] 


JUSTUS OF TIBERIAS, historian; a contemporary of *Jose- 
phus and his rival in describing the Jewish War (66-70/73 C.E.). 
The main source of knowledge of Justus — the disparaging po- 
lemic directed against him by Josephus in his Life — is of doubt- 
ful value, since Josephus may have falsified facts. Neverthe- 
less two things are clear: that Justus came from a respected 
Tiberian family, and that “he did not lack Greek culture,” as 
Josephus himself admits. Justus’ name and that of his father 
(Pistus) also attest Hellenistic influence, and he was, moreover, 
appointed private secretary to *Agrippa 11, a post which obvi- 
ously demanded a thorough command of Greek. Apart from 
this it is difficult to find in Josephus anything further in Justus’ 
favor. Josephus accuses him of personal turpitude, licentious- 
ness, bribery, and theft. These accusations may be ignored. 
Of a more complex nature is the question of Justus’ loyalties 
during the war. Josephus charges that Justus was the sworn 
enemy of the Romans and an associate of the *Zealots, doing 
everything in his power to draw Tiberias and Galilee into the 
revolt against Roman rule. In addition, Josephus states that 
Justus organized an attack on the Greek cities of the Decapolis, 
whose inhabitants were faithful allies of the Romans, adding 
that this attack is also mentioned in the memoirs of Vespasian. 
According to Josephus, Justus, while in Berytus (Beirut), was 
accused of treason against the Romans and would certainly 
have been sentenced to death but for Vespasian’s friendliness 
to Agrippa. All this, however, does not necessarily prove that 
Justus was a Zealot. Possibly Agrippa explained the attack as a 
loyal Tiberian’s vengeance against the Greeks for their bloody 
attacks on the Jews at the outbreak of the war. 

Nevertheless, Justus was obviously no lover of Roman 
tule. In view of his friendship with Agrippa, Justus probably 
shared the views expressed by the latter in his speech to the 
rebels in Jerusalem (the account of which in Josephus un- 
doubtedly has an historical basis). The gist of this was that 
Roman might was so decisive that it could not be overcome, 
and that there was therefore no sense fighting it. Agrippa him- 
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self, then, was not an admirer of Roman rule in Judea, but only 
reconciled to it. Justus, a devoted Tiberian concerned for the 
welfare of his native city, did everything in his power to ensure 
Agrippa’ continued rule in Tiberias. This brought him into 
conflict with Josephus, who arrived in Galilee on behalf of the 
revolutionary government in Jerusalem and strove to extend 
his influence over the whole province. In an attempt to crush 
the opposition against him, Josephus imprisoned many of the 
city notables, including Justus and his father. Justus, however, 
succeeded in escaping from his prison in Tarichaeae to Bery- 
tus, and henceforth had no further direct contact with the 
events of the war. It was after his escape that he was appointed 
Agrippa’s private secretary, which gave him good opportunity 
of hearing at first hand about the conduct of the war in Galilee, 
and especially about the questionable role played by Josephus. 
He embodied this information in a book about the war, which 
was for the most part an extensive account of events in Galilee 
before the arrival of Vespasian, and dealt particularly with the 
misdeeds of Josephus in Tiberias. Since Josephus published his 
own history of the war after 75 c.£. and Justus suppressed his 
reply for some 20 years (Vita, 360), it may be concluded that 
Justus’ work was published only after the death of Domitian 
(96 C.E.) when Nerva ascended the throne. From the fact that 
Josephus begins his Life with a detailed description of his dis- 
tinguished descent from the Hasmoneans, it may be assumed 
that Justus tried to derogate not only him but also his family. 
Justus’ main purpose in writing the book was apparently to 
wreak belated vengeance on his rival, which he could not ex- 
act under the Flavian emperors. 

It is generally believed that Justus also wrote a second 
book, a chronicle of the kings of Israel. Although a list which 
was in the possession of Photius, patriarch of Constantinople, 
between 858 and 868, seemed to make the description of the 
war merely part of the chronicle, the detailed nature of the de- 
scription of the events in Galilee (as evidenced in Josephus) 
presupposes a separate work. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schuerer, Gesch, index; A. Baerwald, Flavius 
Josephus in Galilaea (Ger., 1877); Niese, in: Historische Zeitschrift, 76 
(1896), 227ff.; H. Luther, Josephus und Justus von Tiberias (1910); R. 
Laqueur, Der juedische Historiker Flavius Josephus (1920), 6ff.; H. 
Drexler, in: Klio, 19 (1925), 293 ff.; A. Schalit, ibid., 26 (1933), 66-95; 
M. Stein, Hayyei Yosef (1939°), introd., 5-16, and notes; A. Pelletier, 
Flavius Joséphe, Autobiographie (1959), xivff. 


[Abraham Schalit] 
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°JUVENAL (c. 50-c. 127 C.E.), the most famous Roman sati- 
rist, a rhetorician by profession. Juvenal is most bitter against 
those foreigners - Greeks, Syrians, and especially Jews - who 
have, in his opinion, brought about the decline and fall of the 
old Roman way of life. 

In Satire 14:96-106, he derides those who sympathize 
with Judaism, reverencing the Sabbath, worshipping clouds 
and a heavenly divinity (cf. *Hecataeus, Varro, *Strabo, and 
*Petronius Arbiter), and avoiding pork. Their children, 
he says, go still further (so also *Tacitus, Hist. 5:5), under- 
going circumcision. He also denounces these proselytes for 
despising Roman statutes while observing the law which 
Moses had handed down in a secret scroll (perhaps a refer- 
ence to Judaism as a mystery, as seen by the Romans generally 
or as seen in *Philo, who may have been known to Juvenal 
through *pseudo-Longinus), hating anyone who is not one of 
them (so also Tacitus, loc. cit.), to the point of being unwilling 
to direct a non-Jew to the road that he seeks or a thirsty man 
to a fountain (perhaps an allusion to the baptism required of 
proselytes). Lewy has indicated that to show the way to wan- 
derers and to give drink to the thirsty were basic to Juvenal’s 
Stoic philosophy, for which reason he felt so strongly about 
them. He also condemns the Judaizers for showing laziness 
by abstaining from work on the Sabbath (so also *Seneca the 
Younger). 

Juvenal mocks at the poverty among the Jews 
(3:12-16; 6:542-7), though perhaps this is a reflection merely of 
the Jewish tradition of charity. Synagogues in particular, 
he says, are the haunts of beggars (3:296). The Jews, for a 
very small fee, interpret dreams and tell fortunes for credu- 
lous Romans (6:542-7). Juvenal also mentions an incestuous 
relationship between *Agrippa 11 and his sister *Berenice 
and contemptuously speaks of the poverty and piety of the 
Jewish kings who observe the Sabbath with bare feet 
(6:156-60), perhaps referring to the belief that Jews fasted on 
the Sabbath (cf. Strabo, ‘Augustus, *Pompeius Trogus, and 
Petronius Arbiter), which may be an allusion to the Day of 
Atonement, as possibly in *Horace’s “thirtieth Sabbath” (Sat- 
ires 1:9, 69). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Reinach, Textes, 290-3; J. Lewy, in: Sefer 
Yohanan Lewy (1949), 1-2; L.H. Feldman, in: Transactions... of the 
American Philological Association, 81 (1950), 200-8. 


[Louis Harry Feldman] 
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Initial letter “K” for Karolus (Char- 
lemagne), from the opening of Book 
25 of Vincent of Beauvais, Speculum 
Historiale, Metten, S. Germany, 1332. 
Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, 
Cod. lat. 82016, fol. 9v. 


Ka-KAs 





KAATZ, SAUL (1870-1942?), rabbi and scholar. Kaatz, who 
was born in Schwersenz (Swarzedz), Poznania, served as rabbi 
at Hindenburg, Upper Silesia, from 1895. When the validity 
of the Nazis’ anti-Jewish legislation in Upper Silesia was con- 
tested before the League of Nations in 1933 (see *Bernheim 
Petition), Kaatz was among those who courageously resisted 
the German government's intimidation. He spurned the pos- 
sibility of emigration and was deported to his death with his 
congregation in 1942. Kaatz was an individualist and often 
upheld unpopular ideas against his fellows in the Orthodox 
rabbinate, just as he opposed, in 1897, the anti-Zionist line of 
the Allgemeiner Rabbinerverband. His published writings in- 
clude Die Scholien des Gregorius Abulfaragius Bar Hebraeus 
zum Weisheitsbuch des Josua ben Sira... (1892); Das Wesen 
des juedischen Religionsunterrichts (1904); Wesen des prophe- 
tischen Judentums (1907); Abraham Geigers religioeser Chara- 
kter (1911); Die muendliche Lehre und ihr Dogma... (2 vols., 
1922-23); Weltschoepfungsaera und Wissenschaft (1928); and 
Sendschreiben an den Vorstand... der Vereinigung traditionell- 
gesetzestreuen Rabbiner Deutschlands, in which he opposed 
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the custom of abbreviating the name of God in non-Hebrew 
languages. Kaatz was a regular contributor to Wohlgemuth’s 
Jeschurun and the weekly Israelit. He also wrote short sto- 
ries (Alter Vogel, 1919) and a play, Alexander der Grosse vor 
Jerusalem. 


KABACHNIK, MARTIN IZRAILOVICH (1908-1997), 
Russian organic chemist. Kabachnik was attached to the 
US.S.R. Academy of Sciences from 1939 and to the Institute 
of Organic Chemistry until 1954. Thereafter he was at the In- 
stitute of Elementary Organic Compounds. He was awarded 
the Stalin Prize in 1946, and became an academician in 1958. 
His field of research included tautomerism and phosphorus- 
containing organic insecticides. 


KABAK, AARON (Aharon) ABRAHAM (1880-1944), He- 
brew author. Born in Smorgon in the province of Vilna, Ka- 
bak lived in Turkey, Palestine, Germany, and France before 
studying in Switzerland at the universities of Geneva and Lau- 
sanne. He finally settled in Palestine in 1921. A teacher at the 
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Jerusalem Rehavyah Gymnasium, he played a central role in 
the literary, educational, and civic life of the city. 

Kabak’s first novel Levaddah (“By Herself; 1905) was 
hailed as the first Zionist novel in Hebrew literature. Sarah, a 
young girl of the 1890s, is drawn to Zionism although all her 
friends are socialists. She learns that she has chosen a lonely 
path, demanding self-sacrifice and unflinching determination. 
Similarly, the hero of Daniel Shafranov (1912) discovers that 
the way of redemption is through sacrifice. The action takes 
place before the Russian Revolution of 1905. Daniel fails in 
his efforts to unite the disparate segments of Jewish life, even 
in the face of a pogrom mob, and commits suicide. Ahava 
(“Love,;’ 1914) depicts the life and loves of the emigrant Rus- 
sian intelligentsia in Switzerland. Nizzahon (“Victory,’ 1923) is 
set in Germany, before World War 1. Zinner, a Jewish sculptor 
in Berlin, practices “German” art, but is won back to Judaism 
by a young girl from Palestine. Kabak introduced the realistic 
historical novel into Hebrew literature with his trilogy Shelomo 
Molkho (1928-29; 1973), each book of which deals with a cru- 
cial phase in the life of the false messiah, Solomon *Molkho. 

Bein Yam u-vein Midbar (“Between the Sea and the Des- 
ert? 1933) was Kabak’s first novel with a Palestinian setting. 
Ba-Mishol ha-Zar (1937; The Narrow Path, 1968) was written 
after Kabak’s return to Orthodox Judaism, in the early 1930s. 
It depicts Jesus of Nazareth as a Jew whose teaching centers 
around the idea that man must seek the Kingdom of God in 
himself. The book contains vivid descriptions of the Galilean 
landscape. Toledot Mishpahah Ahat (“History of One Family,’ 
1943-45; 1998) is a series of loosely connected novels in which 
the author intended to trace the development of the national 
renaissance from its beginnings in Russia “to the heroic days of 
*Hanitah” through events that befall a single family. The three 
novels which he succeeded in completing before his death are 
set respectively in mid 19'"-century Russia, Poland of the 1863 
insurrection, and Odessa in the 1860s. They are Be-Halal ha- 
Reik (“The Empty Space,’ 1943), Be-Zel Ez ha-Teliyyah (“In 
the Shadow of the Gallows,’ 1944), and Sippur beli Gibborim 
(“Story without Heroes,’ 1945, posthumous). 

Of Kabak’s many short stories the most noteworthy is 
“Ha-Ma’pil” (“The Trailblazer”), in which a boy sets out to 
force the coming of the Messiah and dies in an act of hero- 
ism (Ha-Shiloah, 14, 1904). Among his more important sto- 
ries and novelettes are “Halom” (Ha-Shiloah, 20, 1909), Me-al 
ha-Migdal (1910), Nano (1911), Ha-Navi (Ha-Shiloah, 38, 1921), 
Kol ba-Afelah (1927), Ze’if ha-Mayyah (in: Sefer Klausner, 1937). 
Kabak wrote two biblical dramas: Be-Himmot Mamlakhah 
(1929) and Bat Sanballat (in Beitar, 2, 1934). He was also the 
author of numerous critical essays, and translated works by 
Loti, Stendhal, Wassermann, and Merezhkovsky. He also ed- 
ited several anthologies. 

While critics condemned Kabak’s early work as tenden- 
tious, didactic, catering to popular taste, and lacking psycho- 
logical depth, their comments became more favorable after 
the publication of Shelomo Molkho. Kabak’s major contribu- 
tion to Hebrew literature was in the genre of the novel, which 
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he freed of stereotyped heroes, settings, and themes, giving it 
modern characters, plot, dialogue, and a sense of progression. 
One of the first Hebrew novelists to use the wide canvas ap- 
proach, Kabak had strong impact on the Hebrew reading pub- 
lic in general, and most particularly on its younger members. 
By applying European methods and forms to Jewish content, 
he was a decisive force in bringing the Hebrew novel into line 
with world literature. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Weinberg, “Life and Work of Aaron Abra- 
ham Kabak” (Dissertation, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, 1961); 
Waxman, Literature, 4 (19607), 162-70; R. Wallenrod, The Literature 
of Modern Israel (1956), index, s.v. Kabak, Abraham Aba; A. Ben- 
Or, Toledot ha-Sifrut ha-Ivrit ha-Hadasha, 3 (1963), 159-76; Epstein 
et al., in: Bitzaron, 12 (Kabak issue, 1945), 239-338, 343-4, includes 
bibl. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Weinberg, “Kabak’s Connections 
with America,’ in: American Jewish Archives, 22 (1970), 166-73; S. 
Werses, “Ha-Mevaker A.A. Kabak; in: Moznayim, 42 (1976), 26-373 
G. Shaked, Ha-Sipporet ha-Ivrit, 1 (1977), 303-14; N. Tarnor, “A.A. Ka- 
bak: The Heroic Quest,” in: Jewish Book Annual, 40 (1982), 120-26; 
R. Scheinfeld, “Ha-Roman ha-Odisei shel A.A. Kabak; in: Mehkarei 
Yerushalayim be-Sifrut Ivrit (1986), 215-36; M. Shaked, “Bein Teliyah 
le-Tehiyah; in: Bizaron, 37-38 (1988), 58-74; S. Hauptman, Darkhei 
ha-Izguv ha-Figurativi shel ha-Gibbor ha-Moderni bi-Yezirato shel 


A.A. Kabak (1990). 
[Werner Weinberg] 


KABAKOFF, JACOB (1918- _), U.S. educator and scholar. 
Born in New York, Kabakoff earned a diploma from the Teach- 
ers Institute of Yeshiva University in 1935 and a B.A. from the 
same institution in 1938. He was ordained a rabbi and awarded 
an M.HLL. from the Jewish Theological Seminary in 1944. He 
received a D.H.L. from the jTs in 1958. He served as a Con- 
servative rabbi in Philadelphia (1944-48). From 1952 to 1968 
he was dean of the Cleveland College of Jewish Studies, and 
then was appointed associate professor of Hebrew literature 
at Lehman College in New York City. A specialist in Hebrew 
literature in America, his Halutzei ha-Sifrut ha-Ivrit ba-Ameri- 
kah (“Pioneers of Hebrew Literature in America,’ 1966) dealt 
with such writers as Jacob Zevi Sobel, Henry Gersoni, Zeev 
Schurr, Gershon Rosenzweig, and Isaac Rabinowitz. His con- 
tributions to the Jewish Book Annual were listed in JBA, 25 
(1967/68), 418. Kabakoff served as editor of the BA from 1977 
to 1996. He also served as chairman of the editorial board of 
the Hebrew weekly newspaper Hadoar and was a member of 
the Rabbinical Assembly, the American Association of Jew- 
ish Studies, the World Congress of Jewish Studies, and the 
American Association of Professors of Hebrew. In 1988 he 
was acknowledged by the Habermann Institute for Literary 
Research with its publication of a Hebrew Festschrift entitled 
Migvan: Studies in Honor of Jacob Kabakoff: He wrote Seek- 
ers and Stalwarts: Essays on American Hebrew Literature and 
Culture (1978) and edited Master of Hope: Selected Writings of 
Naphtali Herz Imber (1985). 


[Eisig Silberschlag / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


KAB AL-AHBAR (Aba Ishaq Kab al-Ahbar or “Ka’b of-the 
Jewish-doctors”; also Ka‘b al-Habr, “Ka‘b the former Jewish 
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doctor”; d. ca. 654), Jewish Yemenite convert to Islam from 
the tribe of Himyar who lived in Hims (Homs). He was re- 
ferred to as “the owner of the two books” (dhal-kitabayni, i.e., 
the Koran and the Bible). 

Some say that he converted to Islam in Muhammad's 
lifetime at the hands of the latter’s cousin, ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib, 
while others say that he converted at the hands of the caliph 
Abu Bakr. But the most widespread version has it that he 
converted during the caliphate of *Omar ibn al-Khattab at 
the hands of Muhammad’s uncle al-‘Abbas, thus becoming 
the latter's mawld or client. He is supposed to have been one 
of Omar ibn al-Khattab’s closest advisors. Under ‘Uthman 
ibn ‘Affan Ka‘b was a salaried preacher (qdsds). He allegedly 
legitimized for “Uthman the borrowing of money from the 
treasury, on which an opponent of this caliph commented by 
saying: “You son of two Jewish parents, will you teach us our 
religion?” A polemical account associates the recent convert 
Ka‘b with Jewish scholars: in a meeting that took place in 
Jerusalem, Ka‘b resorted to a book found in Daniel’s tomb in 
Susa in order to convince 42 Jews to embrace Islam; the then 
governor of Syria and Palestine, Mu‘awiya ibn Abi Sufyan, 
later included them among those entitled to an annual pen- 
sion from the treasury. 

Ka‘b’s reputation as an expert in “sacred books” was an 
asset for the rulers who employed him to convey messages in 
their favor and to combat opposition movements. Supposed 
quotations from the “Torah” or the “Tales about Prophets,” 
in addition to eschatological traditions, were used to indoc- 
trinate the masses in general and the warriors in particular. 
Ka’b reportedly died on his way to an expedition against Byz- 
antium; one assumes that he was a battlefield preacher rather 
than a warrior. 

Widespread accounts describe Ka‘b as providing Omar 
with the background necessary for Islamizing the Temple 
Mount. For example, he bribed a Jewish habr or doctor to 
pinpoint the rock on which Solomon had stood upon the 
completion of the Temple (or “the mosque”). However, in 
several anecdotes Ka'b is accused of an attempted “Judaiza- 
tion” of nascent Islam by combining the directions of prayer 
of Moses and Muhammad. He argued that while praying in 
Jerusalem in the direction of Mecca, a Muslim had to direct 
himself at the same time to the Rock. Omar established the 
correct Muslim direction by praying toward Mecca with his 
back to the Rock. It was another famous Jewish convert, Ab- 
dallah ibn Salam, who confirmed that this had been the origi- 
nal direction before it was changed by the Jews. Omar in turn 
declared Abdallah more truthful than Ka’b. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: “Ka‘b,’ in: Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta’rikh madinat 
Dimashq, ed. L. al-‘Amrawi, 151-76; B. Chapira, “Légendes bib- 
liques attribuées a Ka‘b el-Ahbar, in: Revue des Etudes Juives, 69 
(1919), 86-107; 70 (1920), 37-43; D.J. Halperin and G.D. Newby, “Two 
Castrated Bulls: A Study in the Haggadah of Ka‘b al-Ahbar,’ in: 
JASOR, 102 (1982), 631-38; M. Perlmann, “A Legendary Story of 
Ka’b al-Ahbar’s Conversion to Islam,” in: The Joshua Starr Memorial 
Volume (1953), 85-99; idem, “Another Ka’b al-Ahbar Story,’ in: Jar, 
45 (1954), 48-58; M. Schmitz, “Ka‘b al-Ahbar;’ in: Ers, 2 (1927) 582b- 
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583b; abridged version in: EIS” 4 (1978), 316-317 (includes bibliog- 


raphy). 
[Michael Lecker (24 ed.)] 


KAB AL-ASHRAF (d. 625), poet and chief opponent of 
Muhammad at *Medina. A member of the *Nadir tribe or of 
mixed Arab-Jewish descent (his mother was a Nadir), Kab es- 
poused the cause of Judaism and composed verses against Mu- 
hammad and *Islam. He went to Mecca to incite the Quraysh 
tribe to fight against Muhammad and later lamented its defeat. 
His lament and other poetry are extant. On his return to Me- 
dina, he allegedly seduced Muslim women. Anxious for his 
death, Muhammad ibn Maslama led Muhammad’s followers 
into enticing Ka’b to leave his house one night on the pretext 
of plotting against the Prophet; they then assassinated Ka’b. 
The poet was mourned by the Nadir, who were expelled from 
Medina one year after his death. The story is recorded in the 
eighth-century Arab history by Muhammad ibn Ishaq, Sirat 
Rasil Allah (tr. by Guillaume, The Life of Muhammad (1955), 
364-9); EIS? 4 (1978), 315 (incl. bibliography). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.Z. Hirschberg, Yisrael be-Arav (1946), 
index; W.M. Watt, Muhammad at Medina (1956), 209f.; EIS, 2 pt. 1 
(1927), 583. 


KABBALAH (Heb. 7737; “received (doctrine),” “tradition”). 
Today the term Kabbalah is used for the mystic and esoteric 
doctrine of Judaism (see following entry). The mystical con- 
notation is unknown in the Talmud. In the Talmud the word 
occurs, however, in two other and entirely different senses. 
The first refers to the prophets and the Hagiographa as distinct 
from, and in contrast to, the Pentateuch. The other, especially 
in its verbal form mekubbelani (“I have received a kabbalah’), 
is used to indicate oral traditions handed down either from 
teacher to disciple, or as part of a family tradition. 

The Talmud points out that the proof that Nisan is the 
first month of the year in the civil calendar (see *New Year) 
is derived from “the words of kabbalah,” the reference being 
to Zechariah 1:7 (RH 7a), and that the Fast of Gedaliah was 
instituted in the kabbalah (ibid. 19a). Similarly, it points out 
that “the words of the Torah cannot be derived from words of 
kabbalah,” the “words of kabbalah” being respectively from 
the Books of Kings and Amos (BK 2b., Hag. 10b), and in a pas- 
sage of the Midrash a man protests that he is being sentenced 
to flogging on the strength of a verse from the kabbalah (Ezra 
10:3), Which has not the same force as a law in the Pentateuch 
(Gen. R. 7:2). Mishnah Taanit 2:1, however, quotes a verse from 
the Book of Jonah (3:10) and continues “and in the words of 
kabbalah it says,’ quoting Joel 2:13. It has been suggested that 
in this passage the word should here be read as “kevalah” 
(“protest”) instead of “kabbalah” 

In the sense of “oral tradition,’ the verbal form of the 
word is frequently found for a tradition going back to the earli- 
est times: “I have a kabbalah from R. Measha, who received it 
from his father, who received it from the *zugot, who received 
it from the prophets” (Pe’ah 2:6); “So I have a kabbalah from 
Rabban Johanan b. Zakkai, who heard it from his teacher, who 
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heard it from his teacher” (Hag. 3b). It is also used for tradi- 
tions from the outstanding early authorities Shemaiah and 
Avtalyon (Pes. 66a) or from Shammai the Elder (Git. 57a). 
Family traditions are quoted as a kabbalah “from my father’s 
house” (Ber. 10a, 34b), “from my ancestors” (Shab. 119b), and 
to emphasize a continuous tradition “from the house of my 
father’s father” (BM 59b; BB 110a; Sanh. 89a). From the Middle 
Ages the word kabbalah has been used for the certificate of 
competence issued by a rabbi for a shohet. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Bacher, Die exegetische Terminologie der 
juedischen Traditionsliteratur, 1 (1905), 165f.; C. Tchernowitz, Toledot 
ha-Halakhah, 1 pts. 1-2 (1934-36), index S.V. Kabbalah, Torah she- 
be-al Peh. 


KABBALAH. 


This entry is arranged according to the following out- 
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INTRODUCTION 


General Notes 

Kabbalah is the traditional and most commonly used term for 
the esoteric teachings of Judaism and for Jewish mysticism, es- 
pecially the forms which it assumed in the Middle Ages from 
the 12‘ century onward. In its wider sense it signifies all the 
successive esoteric movements in Judaism that evolved from 
the end of the period of the Second Temple and became ac- 
tive factors in the history of Israel. 

Kabbalah is a unique phenomenon, and should not gen- 
erally be equated with what is known in the history of religion 
as “mysticism.” It is mysticism in fact; but at the same time 
it is both esotericism and theosophy. In what sense it may be 
called mysticism depends on the definition of the term, a mat- 
ter of dispute among scholars. If the term is restricted to the 
profound yearning for direct human communion with God 
through annihilation of individuality (bittul ha-yesh in hasidic 
terminology), then only a few manifestations of Kabbalah can 
be designated as such, because few kabbalists sought this goal, 
let alone formulated it openly as their final aim. However, Kab- 
balah may be considered mysticism in so far as it seeks an ap- 
prehension of God and creation whose intrinsic elements are 
beyond the grasp of the intellect, although this is seldom ex- 
plicitly belittled or rejected by the Kabbalah. Essentially, these 
elements were perceived through contemplation and illumi- 
nation, which is often presented in the Kabbalah as the trans- 
mission of a primeval revelation concerning the nature of the 
Torah and other religious matters. In essence, the Kabbalah 
is far removed from the rational and intellectual approach to 
religion. This was the case even among those kabbalists who 
thought that basically religion was subject to rational enquiry, 
or that, at least, there was some accord between the path of 
intellectual perception and the development of the mystical 
approach to the subject of creation. For some kabbalists the 
intellect itself became a mystical phenomenon. So we find in 
Kabbalah a paradoxical emphasis on the congruence between 
intuition and tradition. It is this emphasis, together with the 
historical association already hinted at in the term “kabbalah” 
(something handed down by tradition), that points to the basic 
differences between the Kabbalah and other kinds of religious 
mysticism which are less closely identified with a people's his- 
tory. Nevertheless, there are elements common to Kabbalah 
and both Greek and Christian mysticism, and even historical 
links between them. 

Like other kinds of mysticism, Kabbalah too draws upon 
the mystic’s awareness of both the transcendence of God and 
His immanence within the true religious life, every facet of 
which is a revelation of God, although God Himself is most 
clearly perceived through man’s introspection. This dual and 
apparently contradictory experience of the self-concealing and 
self-revealing God determines the essential sphere of mysti- 
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cism, while at the same time it obstructs other religious con- 
ceptions. The second element in Kabbalah is that of theosophy, 
which seeks to reveal the mysteries of the hidden life of God 
and the relationships between the divine life on the one hand 
and the life of man and creation on the other. Speculations of 
this type occupy a large and conspicuous area in kabbalistic 
teaching. Sometimes their connection with the mystical plane 
becomes rather tenuous and is superseded by an interpreta- 
tive and homiletical vein which occasionally even results in a 
kind of kabbalistic pilpul. 

In its form the Kabbalah became to a large extent an eso- 
teric doctrine. Mystical and esoteric elements coexist in Kab- 
balah in a highly confused fashion. By its very nature, mysti- 
cism is knowledge that cannot be communicated directly but 
may be expressed only through symbol and metaphor. Esoteric 
knowledge, however, in theory can be transmitted, but those 
who possess it are either forbidden to pass it on or do not wish 
to do so. The kabbalists stressed this esoteric aspect by impos- 
ing all kinds of limitations on the propagation of their teach- 
ings, either with regard to the age of the initiates, the ethical 
qualities required of them, or the number of students before 
whom these teachings could be expounded. Typical of this is 
the account of the conditions for initiates in Kabbalah found 
in Moses *Cordovero’s Or Neerav. Often these limitations were 
disregarded in practice, despite the protests of many kabbal- 
ists. The printing of kabbalistic books and the influence of 
Kabbalah on widening circles broke down such restrictions, 
especially as far as the teachings on God and man were con- 
cerned. Nevertheless, there remained areas where these limi- 
tations were still more or less adhered to; for example, in the 
meditations on the letter-combinations (hokhmat ha-zeruf ) 
and practical Kabbalah. 

Many kabbalists denied the existence of any kind of his- 
torical development in the Kabbalah. They saw it as a kind of 
primordial revelation that was accorded to Adam or the early 
generations and that endured, although new revelations were 
made from time to time, particularly when the tradition had 
been either forgotten or interrupted. This notion of the na- 
ture of esoteric wisdom was expressed in apocryphal works 
like the Book of Enoch, was again stressed in the *Zohar, and 
served as the basis for the dissemination of kabbalistic teach- 
ing in Sefer ha-Emunot by *Shem Tov b. Shem Tov (c. 1400) 
and in Avodat ha-Kodesh by *Meir b. Gabbai (1567). It became 
widely accepted that the Kabbalah was the esoteric part of the 
Oral Law given to Moses at Sinai. Several of the genealogies of 
the tradition appearing in kabbalistic literature, which were 
intended to support the idea of the continuity of the secret 
tradition, are themselves faulty and misconceived, lacking in 
any historical value. In actual fact, some kabbalists themselves 
give concrete instances of the historical development of their 
ideas, since they regard them either as having deteriorated to 
some extent from the original tradition, which found its ex- 
pression in the increase of kabbalistic systems, or as part of a 
gradual progress toward the complete revelation of the secret 
wisdom. Kabbalists themselves rarely attempt to attain a his- 
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torical orientation, but some examples of such an approach 
may be found in Emunat Hakhamim by Solomon Aviad Sar- 
Shalom *Basilea (1730), and in Divrei Soferim by *Zadok ha- 
Kohen of Lublin (1913). 

From the beginning of its development, the Kabbalah 
embraced an esotericism closely akin to the spirit of Gnosti- 
cism, one which was not restricted to instruction in the mysti- 
cal path but also included ideas on cosmology, angelology, and 
magic. Only later, and as a result of the contact with medieval 
Jewish philosophy, the Kabbalah became a Jewish “mystical 
theology,’ more or less systematically elaborated. This pro- 
cess brought about a separation of the mystical, speculative 
elements from the occult and especially the magical elements, 
a divergence that at times was quite distinct but was never 
total. It is expressed in the separate usage of the terms Kab- 
balah iyyunit (“speculative Kabbalah”) and Kabbalah maasit 
(“practical Kabbalah”), evident from the beginning of the 14" 
century - which was simply an imitation of *Maimonides’ 
division of philosophy into “speculative” and “practical” in 
chapter 14 of his Millot ha-Higgayon. There is no doubt that 
some kabbalistic circles (including those in Jerusalem up to 
modern times) preserved both elements in their secret doc- 
trine, which could be acquired by means of revelation or by 
way of initiation rites. 

Once rabbinic Judaism had crystallized in the halakhah, 
the majority of the creative forces aroused by new religious 
stimuli, which neither tended nor had the power to change the 
outward form ofa firmly established halakhic Judaism, found 
expression in the kabbalistic movement. Generally speaking, 
these forces worked internally, attempting to make of the tra- 
ditional Torah and of the life led according to its dictates a 
more profound inner experience. The general tendency is ap- 
parent from a very early date, its purpose being to broaden the 
dimensions of the Torah and to transform it from the law of 
the people of Israel into the inner secret law of the universe, 
at the same time transforming the Jewish hasid or zaddik into 
a man with a vital role in the world. The kabbalists were the 
main symbolists of rabbinic Judaism. For Kabbalah, Judaism 
in all its aspects was a system of mystical symbols reflecting 
the mystery of God and the universe, and the kabbalists’ aim 
was to discover and invent keys to the understanding of this 
symbolism. To this aim is due the enormous influence of the 
Kabbalah as a historical force, which determined the face of 
Judaism for many centuries, but it too can explain the perils, 
upheavals, and contradictions, both internal and external, 
which the realization of this aim brought in its wake. 


Terms Used For Kabbalah 

At first the word “kabbalah” did not especially denote a mys- 
tical or esoteric tradition. In the Talmud it is used for the ex- 
tra-Pentateuchal parts of the Bible, and in post-talmudic lit- 
erature the Oral Law is also called “kabbalah.’ In the writings 
of *Eleazar of Worms (beginning of the 13" century) esoteric 
traditions (concerning the names of the angels and the magi- 
cal Names of God) are referred to as “kabbalah,” e.g., in his 
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Hilkhot ha-Kisse (in Merkabah Shelemah, 1921), and Sefer ha- 
Shem. In his commentary to the Sefer * Yezirah (c. 1130), when 
he is discussing the creation of the Holy Spirit, i.e., the Shekhi- 
nah, *Judah b. Barzillai states that the sages “used to transmit 
statements of this kind to their students and to sages privately, 
ina whisper, through kabbalah.” All this demonstrates that the 
term “kabbalah” was not yet used for any one particular field. 
The new, precise usage originated in the circle of *Isaac the 
Blind (1200) and was adopted by all his disciples. 

Kabbalah is only one of the many terms used, during 
a period of more than 1,500 years, to designate the mystical 
movement, its teaching, or its adherents. The Talmud speaks 
of sitrei torah and razei torah (“secrets of the Torah”), and 
parts of the secret tradition are called maaseh bereshit (liter- 
ally, “the work of creation”) and maaseh merkabah (“the work 
of the chariot”). At least one of the mystical groups called it- 
self yoredei merkabah (“those who descend to the chariot”), 
an extraordinary expression whose meaning eludes us (per- 
haps it means those who reach down into themselves in order 
to perceive the chariot?). In the mystical literature from the 
close of the talmudic period and afterward, the terms baalei 
ha-sod (“masters of the mystery”) and anshei emunah (“men 
of belief”) already occur, and the latter also appears as early 
as the Slavonic Book of Enoch. In the period of the Provengal 
and Spanish kabbalists the Kabbalah is also called hokhmah 
penimit (“inner wisdom”), perhaps a phrase borrowed from 
Arabic, and the kabbalists are often called maskilim (“the un- 
derstanding ones”), with reference to Daniel 12:10, or doreshei 
reshumot (“those who interpret texts”), a talmudic expression 
for allegorists. In the same way as the word Kabbalah came 
to be restricted in meaning to the mystical or esoteric tradi- 
tion, so, at the beginning of the 13" century, the words emet 
(“truth”), emunah (“faith”), and hokhmah (“wisdom”) were 
used to designate the mystical or inner truth. Hence the wide- 
spread use of hokhmat ha-emet (“the science of truth”) and 
derekh ha-emet (“the way of truth”). There is also found the 
expression hakhmei lev (“the wise-hearted”), after Exodus 28:3. 
The kabbalists are also called baalei ha-yediah (“the masters 
of knowledge” - Gnostics) or ha-yode’im (“those who know”) 
beginning with *Nahmanides. Nahmanides also coined the 
phrase yodeei hen (“those who know grace”), after Ecclesias- 
tes 9:11, where hen is used as an abbreviation for hokhmah ni- 
starah (“secret wisdom”). The author of the Zohar uses terms 
such as benei meheimnuta (“children of faith”), benei heikhala 
de-malka (“children of the king’s palace”), yadeei hokhmeta 
(“those who know wisdom”), yadeei middin (“those who know 
measures”), mehazdei hakla (“those who reap the field”), and 
inon de-allu u-nefaku (“those who entered and left in peace”), 
after Hagigah 14b. Several authors call the kabbalists baalei ha- 
avodah (“masters of service”), i.e., those who know the true, 
inner way to the service of God. In the main part of the Zohar 
the term Kabbalah is not mentioned, but it is used in the later 
strata, in the Raaya Meheimna and the Sefer ha-Tikkunim. 
From the beginning of the 14 century the name Kabbalah 
almost completely superseded all other designations. 
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The Early Beginnings of Mysticism and Esotericism 

The development of the Kabbalah has its sources in the eso- 
teric and theosophical currents existing among the Jews of Pal- 
estine and Egypt in the era which saw the birth of Christianity. 
These currents are linked with the history of Hellenistic and 
syncretistic religion at the close of antiquity. Scholars disagree 
on the measure of the influence exerted by such trends, and 
also by Persian religion, on the early forms of Jewish mysti- 
cism. Some stress the Iranian influence on the general devel- 
opment of Judaism during the period of the Second Temple, 
and particularly on certain movements such as the Jewish 
apocalyptic, a view supported by many experts on the different 
forms of Gnosticism, like R. Reitzenstein and G. Widengren. 
That there was an extensive degree of Greek influence on these 
currents is maintained by a number of scholars, and various 
theories have been adduced to explain this. Many specialists 
in the Gnosticism of the first three centuries of the common 
era see it as basically a Greek or Hellenistic phenomenon, cer- 
tain aspects of which appeared in Jewish circles, particularly 
in those sects on the fringes of rabbinic Judaism — ha-minim. 
The position of *Philo of Alexandria and his relationship with 
Palestinian Judaism is of special weight in these controversies. 
In contrast to scholars like Harry Wolfson who see Philo as 
fundamentally a Greek philosopher in Jewish garb, others, like 
Hans Lewy and Erwin Goodenough, interpret him as a the- 
osophist or even a mystic. Philos work, they believe, should 
be seen as an attempt to explain the faith of Israel in terms of 
Hellenistic mysticism, whose crowning glory was ecstatic rap- 
ture. In his monumental book, Jewish Symbols in the Greco- 
Roman Period (13 vols. 1953-68), Goodenough maintains that, 
in contrast to Palestinian Judaism which found expression in 
halakhah and aggadah and in the esoteric ideas which were 
indigenous developments, Diaspora Judaism showed little 
evidence of Palestinian influence. Instead, he avers, it had a 
specific spirituality based on a symbolism which is not rooted 
solely in the halakhah, but which is endowed with an imagi- 
native content of a more or less mystical significance. He be- 
lieves that the literary evidence, such as the writings of Philo 
and Hellenistic Judaism, provides extremely useful keys to 
an understanding of the archaeological and pictorial docu- 
mentation which he has assembled in such abundance. Al- 
though considerable doubt has been cast on Goodenough’s 
basic theories there is sufficient material in his great work to 
stimulate investigation into previously neglected aspects of 
Judaism and into evidence which has been insufficiently ex- 
amined. His argument on the basically mystical significance of 
the pictorial symbols cannot be accepted, but he did succeed 
in establishing a link between certain literary evidence extant 
in Greek, Coptic, Armenian, and esoteric teachings prevalent 
in Palestinian Judaism. A similar link between Philonic ideas 
and the viewpoint of the aggadah, including the aggadah of 
the mystics, was also suggested by Yitzhak Baer (Zion, 23-24 
(1958/59), 33-34, 141-65). Philos book De Vita Contemplativa 
(About the Contemplative Life, 1895) mentions the existence 
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of a sectarian community of “worshipers of God,” who had 
already formulated a definitely mystical understanding of the 
Torah as a living body, and this paved the way for a mystical 
exegesis of Scripture. 

An important element common to both Alexandrian 
and Palestinian Judaism is the speculation on Divine Wis- 
dom which has its scriptural roots in Proverbs 8 and Job 28. 
Here Wisdom is seen as an intermediary force by means of 
which God creates the world. This appears in the apocryphal 
Wisdom of Solomon (7:25) as “a breath of the power of God, 
and a clear effluence of the glory of the Almighty... For she is 
an effulgence from everlasting light, And an unspotted mir- 
ror of the working of God, And an image of His goodness” 
(Charles). In the Slavonic Book of Enoch God commands 
His Wisdom to create man. Wisdom is here the first attribute 
of God to be given concrete form as an emanation from the 
Divine Glory. In many circles this Wisdom soon became the 
Torah itself, the “word of God,’ the form of expression of the 
Divine Power. Such views of the mystery of Wisdom dem- 
onstrate how parallel development could take place, on the 
one hand through rabbinic exegesis of the words of Scrip- 
ture, and on the other through the influence of Greek philo- 
sophical speculations on the Logos. It should be noted that 
there is no definite proof that Philos writings had an actual 
direct influence on rabbinic Judaism in the post-tannaitic pe- 
riod, and the attempt to prove that the Midrash ha-Ne’lam of 
the Zohar is nothing but a Hellenistic Midrash (S. Belkin, in: 
Sura, 3 (1958), 25-92) is a failure. However, the fact that the 
Karaite *Kirkisani (tenth century) was familiar with certain 
quotations drawn from Philonic writings shows that some of 
his ideas found their way, perhaps through Christian-Arab 
channels, to members of Jewish sects in the Near East. But it 
should not be deduced from this that there was a continuous 
influence up to this time, let alone up to the time of the for- 
mulation of the Kabbalah in the Middle Ages. Specific par- 
allels between Philonic and kabbalistic exegesis should be 
put down to the similarity of their exegetical method, which 
naturally produced identical results from time to time (see S. 
Poznanski, in REJ, 50 (1905), 10-31). 

The theories concerning Persian and Greek influences 
tend to overlook the inner dynamism of the development 
taking place within Palestinian Judaism, which was in itself 
capable of producing movements of a mystical and esoteric 
nature. This kind of development can also be seen in those 
circles whose historical influence was crucial and decisive for 
the future of Judaism, e.g., among the Pharisees, the tannaim 
and amoraim, that is to say, at the very heart of established 
rabbinic Judaism. In addition, there were similar tendencies 
in other spheres outside the mainstream, in the various cur- 
rents whose influence on subsequent Judaism is a matter of 
controversy: the *Essenes, the *Qumran sect (if these two are 
not one and the same), and the different Gnostic sects on the 
periphery of Judaism whose existence is attested to by the writ- 
ings of the *Church Fathers. Some have sought to demonstrate 
the existence of mystical trends even in biblical times (Hertz, 
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Horodezky, Lindblom, Montefiore), but it is almost certain 
that the phenomena which they connected with mysticism, 
like prophecy and the piety of certain psalms, belong to other 
strands in the history of religion. Historically speaking, orga- 
nized closed societies of mystics have been proved to exist only 
since the end of the Second Temple era; this is clearly attested 
to by the struggle taking place in this period between differ- 
ent religious forces, and by the tendency then current to delve 
more deeply into original religious speculation. 


Apocalyptic Esotericism and Merkabah Mysticism 
Chronologically speaking, it is in apocalyptic literature that 
we find the first appearance of ideas of a specifically mysti- 
cal character, reserved for the elect. Scholars do not agree on 
whether the origins of this literature are to be found among 
the Pharisees and their disciples or among the Essenes, and 
it is quite possible that apocalyptic tendencies appeared in 
both. It is known from Josephus that the Essenes possessed 
literature which was both magical and angelological in con- 
tent. His silence concerning their apocalyptic ideas can be 
understood as his desire to conceal this aspect of contempo- 
rary Judaism from his gentile readers. The discovery of the 
literary remains of the Qumran sect shows that such ideas 
found a haven among them. They possessed the original Book 
of Enoch, both in Hebrew and Aramaic, although it is quite 
likely that it was composed in the period preceding the split 
between the Pharisees and the members of the Qumran sect. 
In fact, traditions resembling those embedded in the Book of 
Enoch found their way into rabbinic Judaism at the time of 
the tannaim and amoraim, and it is impossible to determine 
precisely the breeding ground of this type of tradition until the 
problems presented by the discovery of the Qumran writings 
have been solved. The Book of Enoch was followed by apoca- 
lyptic writing up to the time of the tannaim, and, in different 
ways, after this period also. Esoteric knowledge in these books 
touched not only upon the revelation of the end of time and 
its awesome terrors, but also upon the structure of the hidden 
world and its inhabitants: heaven, the Garden of Eden, and 
Gehinnom, angels and evil spirits, and the fate of the souls in 
this hidden world. Above this are revelations concerning the 
Throne of Glory and its Occupant, which should apparently 
be identified with “the wonderful secrets” of God mentioned 
by the *Dead Sea Scrolls. Here a link can be established be- 
tween this literature and the much later traditions concerning 
the maaseh bereshit and the maaseh merkabah. 

It is not just the content of these ideas which is con- 
sidered esoteric; their authors too hid their own individu- 
ality and their names, concealing themselves behind bibli- 
cal characters like Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Baruch, 
Daniel, Ezra, and others. This self-concealment, which was 
completely successful, has made it extremely difficult for us to 
determine the historical and social conditions of the authors. 
This pseudepigraphical pattern continued within the mysti- 
cal tradition in the centuries that followed. The clear tendency 
toward asceticism as a way of preparing for the reception of 
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the mystical tradition, which is already attested to in the last 
chapter of the Book of Enoch, becomes a fundamental prin- 
ciple for the apocalyptics, the Essenes, and the circle of the 
Merkabah mystics who succeeded them. From the start, this 
pietist asceticism aroused active opposition entailing abuse 
and persecution, which later characterized practically the 
whole historical development of pietist tendencies (hasidut) 
in rabbinic Judaism. 

The mysteries of the Throne constitute here a particularly 
exalted subject which to a large extent set the pattern for the 
early forms of Jewish mysticism. It did not aspire to an under- 
standing of the true nature of God, but to a perception of the 
phenomenon of the Throne on its Chariot as it is described 
in the first chapter of Ezekiel, traditionally entitled maaseh 
merkabah. The mysteries of the world of the Throne, together 
with those of the Divine Glory which is revealed there, are 
the parallels in Jewish esoteric tradition to the revelations on 
the realm of the divine in Gnosticism. The 14" chapter of the 
Book of Enoch, which contains the earliest example of this 
kind of literary description, was the source of a long vision- 
ary tradition of describing the world of the Throne and the 
visionary ascent to it, which we find portrayed in the books of 
the Merkabah mystics. In addition to interpretations, visions, 
and speculations based on the maaseh merkabah, other eso- 
teric traditions began to crystallize round the first chapter of 
Genesis, which was called maaseh bereshit. These two terms 
were subsequently used to describe those subjects dealing 
with these topics. Both Mishnah and Talmud (Hag. 2:1 and 
the corresponding Gemara in both the Babylonian and Jeru- 
salem Talmud) show that, in the first century of the common 
era, esoteric traditions existed within these areas, and severe 
limitations were placed on public discussion of such subjects: 
“The story of creation should not be expounded before two 
persons, nor the chapter on the Chariot before one person, 
unless he is a sage and already has an independent under- 
standing of the matter.” Evidence concerning the involvement 
of *Johanan b. Zakkai and his disciples in this sort of exposi- 
tion proves that this esotericism could grow in the very center 
of a developing rabbinic Judaism, and that consequently this 
Judaism had a particular esoteric aspect from its very begin- 
ning. On the other hand, it is possible that the rise of Gnostic 
speculations, which were not accepted by the rabbis, made 
many of them tread very warily and adopt a polemical atti- 
tude. Such an attitude is expressed in the continuation of the 
Mishnah quoted above: “Whoever ponders on four things, it 
were better for him if he had not come into the world: what is 
above, what is below, what was before time, and what will be 
hereafter.” Here we have a prohibition against the very specu- 
lations which are characteristic of Gnosticism as it is defined 
in “Excerpts from the writings of [the Gnostic] Theodotus” 
(Extraits de Théodote, ed. F. Sagnard (1948), para. 78). In ac- 
tual fact, this prohibition was largely ignored, as far as can be 
judged from the many statements of tannaim and amoraim 
dealing with these matters which are scattered throughout the 
Talmud and the Midrashim. 
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In an age of spiritual awakening and deep religious tur- 
moil there arose in Judaism a number of sects with heterodox 
ideas resulting from a mixture of inner compulsion and out- 
side influence. Whether Gnostic sects existed on the periph- 
ery of Judaism before the coming of Christianity is a matter 
of controversy (see below); but there is no doubt that minim 
(“heretics”) did exist in the tannaitic period and especially in 
the third and fourth centuries. In this period a Jewish Gnostic 
sect with definite antinomian tendencies was active in Seppho- 
ris. There were also of course intermediate groups from which 
members of these sects gained an extended knowledge of theo- 
logical material on maaseh bereshit and maaseh merkabah, and 
among these should be included the Ophites (snake worship- 
ers) who were basically Jewish rather than Christian. From 
this source a considerable number of esoteric traditions were 
transmitted to Gnostics outside Judaism, whose books, many 
of which have been discovered in our own time, are full of 
such material - found not only in Greek and Coptic texts of 
the second and third centuries but also in the early strata of 
Mandaic literature, which is written in colloquial Aramaic. 
Notwithstanding all the deep differences in theological ap- 
proach, the growth of Merkabah mysticism among the rabbis 
constitutes an inner Jewish concomitant to Gnosis, and it may 
be termed “Jewish and rabbinic Gnosticism.” 

Within these circles theosophical ideas and revelations 
connected with them branched out in many directions, so that 
it is impossible to speak here of one single system. A partic- 
ular mystical terminology was also established. Some of it is 
reflected in the sources of “normal” Midrashim, while part is 
confined to the literary sources of the mystics: the literature 
of the heikhalot and the maaseh bereshit. Verbs like histakkel, 
zafah, iyyen, and higgia have specific meanings, as do nouns 
like ha-kavod, ha-kavod ha-gadol, ha-kavod ha-nistar, mara 
di-revuta, yozer bereshit, heikhalot, hadrei merkabah, and oth- 
ers. Particularly important is the established usage of the term 
Kavod (“glory”) as a name both for God when He is the object 
of profound mystical enquiry and also for the general area of 
theosophical research. This term acquires a specific mean- 
ing, distinct from its scriptural usage, as early as the Book of 
Tobit and the end of the Book of Enoch, and it continues to 
be used in this way in apocalyptic literature. In contrast, the 
use of the word sod (“mystery”) in this context was relatively 
rare, becoming general only in the Middle Ages, whereas raz 
(“secret”) is used more often in the earlier texts. 

Merkabah terminology is found in a hymn-fragment in 
the Dead Sea Scrolls, where the angels praise “the image of the 
Throne of the Chariot” (Strugnell). Members of the sect com- 
bined ideas concerning the song of the angels, who stand be- 
fore the Chariot, with other ideas about the names and duties 
of the angels, and all this is common to the sect of Qumran 
and to later traditions of the maaseh merkabah. From the very 
beginning these traditions were surrounded by an aura of par- 
ticular sanctity. Talmudic aggadah connects exposition of the 
Merkabah with the descent of fire from above which surrounds 
the expositor. In the literature of the heikhalot other and more 
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daring expressions are used to describe the emotional and ec- 
static character of these experiences. Distinct from the expo- 
sition of the Merkabah which the rabbis gave while on earth 
below was the ecstatic contemplation of the Merkabah experi- 
enced as an ascent to the heavens, namely descent to the Mer- 
kabah, through entering pardes (“paradise”). This was not a 
matter for exposition and interpretation but of vision and per- 
sonal experience. This transition, which once again connects 
the revelations of the Merkabah with the apocalyptic tradition, 
is mentioned in the Talmud alongside the exegetic traditions 
(Hag. 14b). It concerns the four sages who “entered pardes” 
Their fate demonstrates that here we are dealing with spiritual 
experiences which were achieved by contemplation and ec- 
stasy. *Simeon b. Azzai “looked and died”; *Ben Zoma “looked 
and was smitten” (mentally); *Elisha b. Avuyah, called aher 
(“other”), forsook rabbinic Judaism and “cut the shoots,” appar- 
ently becoming a dualistic Gnostic; R. *Akiva alone “entered 
in peace and left in peace,’ or, in another reading, “ascended in 
peace and descended in peace.” So R. Akiva, a central figure in 
the world of Judaism, is also the legitimate representative of a 
mysticism within the boundaries of rabbinic Judaism. This is 
apparently why Akiva and *Ishmael, who was his companion 
and also his adversary in halakhic matters, served as the cen- 
tral pillars and chief mouthpieces in the later pseudepigraphic 
literature devoted to the mysteries of the Merkabah. In addi- 
tion, the striking halakhic character of this literature shows 
that its authors were well rooted in the halakhic tradition and 
far from holding heterodox opinions. 

In mystic circles particular conditions were laid down 
for the entry of those fit to be initiated into the doctrines and 
activities bound up with these fields. The basic teachings were 
communicated in a whisper (Hag. 13b; Bereshit Rabbah, The- 
odor-Albeck edition (1965), 19-20). The earliest conditions 
governing the choice of those suitable were of two types. In 
the Gemara (Hag. 13b) basically intellectual conditions were 
formulated, as well as age limits (“at life’s half-way stage”); and 
in the beginning of Heikhalot Rabbati certain ethical qualities 
required of the initiate are enumerated. In addition to this, 
from the third and fourth centuries, according to Sherira Gaon 
(Ozar ha-Geonim to Hagigah (1931), Teshuvot, no. 12, p. 8), they 
used external methods of appraisal based on physiognomy 
and chiromancy (hakkarat panim ve-sidrei sirtutin). Seder Eli- 
yahu Rabbah, chapter 29, quotes an Aramaic baraita from the 
Merkabah mystics concerning physiognomy. A fragment of a 
similar baraita, written in Hebrew in the name of R. Ishmael, 
has been preserved, and there is no doubt that it was a part of 
Merkabah literature. Its style and content prove its early date 
(see G. Scholem in Sefer Assaf (1953), 459-95; the text itself is 
translated into German in Liber Amicorum, in honor of Pro- 
fessor C.J. Bleeker, 1969, 175-93). 


Esoteric Literature: the Heikhalot, the Ma‘aseh Bereshit, 
and the Literature of Magic 

This literature occupies an extremely important place in the 
development of esotericism and mysticism. It is connected at 
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innumerable points with traditions outside its boundaries, in 
the Talmuds and Midrashim, and these traditions sometimes 
explain each other. In addition, esoteric literature contains a 
wealth of material that is found nowhere else. Many scholars, 
including Zunz, Graetz, and P. Bloch, have tried to show that 
a vast distance, both in time and subject matter, separates the 
early Merkabah ideas from those embedded in Talmud and 
Midrash, and they ascribed the composition of Merkabah lit- 
erature to the geonic era. Even though it is quite possible that 
some of the texts were not edited until this period, there is no 
doubt that large sections originated in talmudic times, and 
that the central ideas, as well as many details, go back as far 
as the first and second centuries. Many of the texts are short, 
and in various manuscripts there is a considerable amount 
of basic material quite devoid of any literary embellishment. 
(For a list of the books belonging to this literature see *Mer- 
kabah Mysticism.) Of great importance are the texts entitled 
Heikhalot Rabbati, whose main speaker is R. Ishmael; Hei- 
khalot Zutrati, whose main speaker is R. Akiva; and the Sefer 
Heikhalot, which has been published under the name of the 
Third Book of Enoch or the Hebrew Enoch. ‘The traditions 
assembled here are not all of the same kind, and they indi- 
cate different tendencies among the mystics. We find here ex- 
tremely detailed descriptions of the world of the Chariot, of 
the ecstatic ascent to that world, and of the technique used to 
accomplish this ascent. As in non-Jewish Gnostic literature, 
there is a magical and theurgic aspect to the technique of as- 
cent, and there are very strong connections between Merkabah 
literature and Hebrew and Aramaic theurgic literature from 
both this and the geonic period. The earliest stratum of the 
heikhalot strongly emphasizes this magical side, which in the 
practical application of its teachings is linked to the attainment 
of the “contemplation of the Chariot.” It is very similar to a 
number of important texts preserved among the Greek magic 
papyri and to Gnostic literature of the Pistis Sophia type which 
originated in the second or third century c.£. 

The heikhalot books mentioned above refer to historical 
figures, whose connection with the mysteries of the Char- 
iot is attested by Talmud and Midrash. On the other hand, 
there also existed early sources containing traditions attrib- 
uted to various tannaim and amoraim; as some of them are 
almost or completely unknown, there would have been no 
point in appending their names to pseudepigraphical writ- 
ings. In the Cairo Genizah a few fragments of a tannaitic Mi- 
drash on the Chariot were discovered (Ms. Sassoon 522), and 
the short fourth-century text Reiyyot Yehezkel belongs to the 
same category. It could be inferred from this that the mys- 
tics did not always try to conceal their identities, although 
in most cases they were inclined to do so. The ascent to the 
Chariot (which in the Heikhalot Rabbati is deliberately called 
“descent”) comes after a number of preparatory exercises of 
an extremely ascetic nature. The aspirant placed his head be- 
tween his knees, a physical positon which facilitates changes 
in consciousness and self-hypnosis. At the same time, he re- 
cited hymns of an ecstatic character, the texts of which are ex- 
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tant in several sources, particularly in the Heikhalot Rabbati. 
These poems, some of the earliest piyyutim known to us, indi- 
cate that “Chariot hymns” like these were known in Palestine 
as early as the third century. Some of them purport to be the 
songs of the holy creatures (hayyot) who bear the Throne of 
Glory, and whose singing is already mentioned in apocalyp- 
tic literature. The poems have their own specific style which 
corresponds to the spirit of “celestial liturgy,’ and they have a 
linguistic affinity with similar liturgical fragments in the writ- 
ings of the Qumran sect. Almost all of them conclude with 
the kedushah (“sanctification”) of Isaiah 6:3, which is used 
as a fixed refrain. *Isaac Nappaha, a third-century Palestin- 
ian amora, puts a similar poem in the mouth of the kine who 
bore the Ark of the Covenant (1 Sam. 6:12), in his interpreta- 
tion of “And the kine took the straight way” (va-yisharnah, 
interpreted as “they sang”; Av. Zar. 24b), for he sees a paral- 
lel between the kine who bear the ark singing and the holy 
creatures who bear the Throne of Glory with a glorious fes- 
tive song. These hymns clearly show their authors’ concept of 
God. He is the holy King, surrounded by “majesty, fear, and 
awe’ in “the palaces of silence.’ Sovereignty, majesty, and ho- 
liness are His most striking attributes. He is not a God Who 
is near but a God Who is afar, far removed from the area of 
man’s comprehension, even though His hidden glory may be 
revealed to man from the Throne. The Merkabah mystics oc- 
cupy themselves with all the details of the upper world, which 
extends throughout the seven palaces in the firmament of ara- 
vot (the uppermost of the seven firmaments); with the angelic 
hosts which fill the palaces (heikhalot); the rivers of fire which 
flow down in front of the Chariot, and the bridges which cross 
them; the ofan and hashmal; and with all the other details of 
the Chariot. But the main purpose of the ascent is the vision 
of the One Who sits on the Throne, “a likeness as the appear- 
ance of a man upon it above” (Ezek. 1:26). This appearance of 
the Glory in the form of supernal man is the content of the 
most recondite part of this mysticism, called *Shiur Komah 
(“measure of the body”). 

The teaching on the “measure of the body” of the Creator 
constitutes a great enigma. Fragments of it appear in several 
passages in the maaseh merkabah literature, and there is one 
particularly long section which has come down separately (an 
early genizah Ms. Oxford, Bodleian Library, Ms. Heb., c. 65). 
Such passages enumerate the fantastic measurements of parts 
of the head as well as some of the limbs. They also transmit 
“the secret names” of these limbs, all of them unintelligible 
letter combinations. Different versions of the numbers and 
the letter combinations have survived and so they cannot be 
relied upon, and, all in all, their purpose (whether literal or 
symbolic) is not clear to us. However, the verse which holds 
the key to the enumeration is Psalms 147:5: “Great is Our Lord, 
and mighty in power,’ which is taken to mean that the extent 
of the body or of the measurement of “Our Lord” is alluded 
to in the words ve-rav koah (“and mighty in power”) which in 
gematria amount to 236. This number (236 x 10,000 leagues, 
and, moreover, not terrestrial but celestial leagues) is the basic 
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measurement on which all the calculations are based. It is not 
clear whether there is a relationship between speculations on 
“the greatness of the Lord of the world” and the title mara di- 
revuta (“Lord of greatness”) which is one of the predications 
of God found in the Genesis Apocryphon (p. 2, line 4). The 
terms gedullah (“greatness’; e.g., in the phrase “ofan [wheel] 
of greatness”) and gevurah (“might”) occur as names for God 
in several texts of the Merkabah mystics. We should not dis- 
miss the possibility of a continuous flow of specific ideas from 
the Qumran sect to the Merkabah mystics and rabbinic cir- 
cles in the case of the Shi'ur Komah as well as in other fields. 
The paradox is that the vision of the Shiur Komah is actually 
hidden “from the sight of every creature, and concealed from 
the ministering angels,’ but “it was revealed to R. Akiva in the 
maaseh merkabah” (Heikhalot Zutrati). The mystic, therefore, 
grasps a secret which even the angels cannot comprehend. 

The provocative anthropomorphism of these passages 
perplexed many rabbis, and was the object of attacks by the 
Karaites - so much so that even Maimonides, who at first re- 
garded the Shiur Komah as an authoritative work requiring 
interpretation (in his original Ms. of his commentary to the 
Mishnah, Sanh. 10), later repudiated it, believing it to be a late 
forgery (Teshuvot ha-Rambam (1934), no. 117). In fact, as G. 
*Scholem and S. *Lieberman have demonstrated, the Shi’ur 
Komah was an early and genuine part of mystic teaching in the 
days of the tanna’im. The theory does not imply that God in 
Himself possesses a physical form, but only that a form of this 
kind may be ascribed to “the Glory,’ which in some passages is 
called guf ha-Shekhinah (“the body of the Divine Presence”). 
Shi'ur Komah is based on the descriptions of the beloved in 
Song of Songs (5:11-16), and it apparently became a part of 
the esoteric interpretation of this book. The early date of the 
Shi'ur Komah is attested by allusions to it in the Slavonic Book 
of Enoch, chapter 13 (ed. Vaillant (1952), p. 39), which still re- 
flects the Hebrew terminology in its translation. Similarly, the 
Gnostic teaching of Markos (second century), on “the body 
of the truth” is a spiritualized Gnostic version of the Shi’ur 
Komah. Perhaps the idea of the “tunic” and garment of God 
also belonged to the Shi'ur Komah. This “tunic” is of great sig- 
nificance in the maaseh bereshit of the Heikhalot Rabbati, and 
echoes of this idea can be found in the rabbinic aggadot con- 
cerning the garment of light in which the Holy One, blessed 
be He, wrapped himself at the moment of creation. 

The ascent and passage through the first six palaces are 
described at length in the Heikhalot Rabbati, with details of all 
the technical and magical means which assist the ascending 
spirit and save it from the dangers lying in wait for it. These 
dangers were given much emphasis in all Merkabah traditions. 
Empty visions meet the ascending soul and angels of destruc- 
tion try to confound it. At the gates of all the palaces it must 
show the doorkeepers “the seals,’ which are the secret Names 
of God, or pictures imbued with a magical power (some of 
which are extant in the Gnostic Pistis Sophia), which protect it 
from attack. The dangers especially increase in number at the 
entrance to the sixth palace where it appears to the Merkabah 
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mystic as if “one hundred million waves pour down, and yet 
there is not one drop of water there, only the splendor of the 
pure marble stones which pave the palace.” It is to this dan- 
ger in the ecstatic ascent that the words of R. Akiva refer in 
the story of the four who entered pardes: “when you come to 
the place of the pure marble stones, do not say ‘water, water.” 
The texts also mention a “fire which proceeds from his own 
body and consumes it.” Sometimes the fire is seen as a dan- 
ger (Merkabah Shelemah (1921), 1b) and at other times as an 
ecstatic experience which accompanies the entry into the first 
palace: “My hands were burned, and I stood without hands or 
feet” (Ms. Neubauer, Oxford 1531, 45b). The pardes which R. 
Akiva and his companions entered is the world of the celestial 
Garden of Eden or the realm of the heavenly palaces and the 
ascent or “rapture” is common to several Jewish apocalypses, 
and is mentioned by Paul (11 Cor. 12:2-4) as something which 
needs no explanation for his readers of Jewish origin. In con- 
trast to the dangers which attend those who, although unfit 
for them, indulge in these matters and in the magical science 
of theurgy, great emphasis is laid on the illumination which 
comes to the recipients of the revelations: “There was light in 
my heart like lightning,” or “the world changed into purity 
around me, and my heart felt as if I had entered a new world” 
(Merkabah Shelemah 1a, 4b). 

An early passage enumerating the basic subjects of the 
mystery of the Chariot is to be found in the Midrash to Prov- 
erbs 10, and, in a different version, in R. *Azriel’s Perush ha- 
Aggadot (ed. Tishby (1945), 62). The subjects mentioned are 
the hashmal, the lightning, the cherub, the Throne of Glory, 
the bridges in the Merkabah, and the measurement of the 
limbs “from my toenails to the top of my head.” Other sub- 
jects which are of great importance in a number of sources are 
not mentioned. Among these are ideas concerning the pargod 
(“curtain” or “veil”) which separates the One Who sits on the 
Throne from the other parts of the Chariot, and upon which 
are embroidered the archetypes of everything that is created. 
There are different, highly colored traditions concerning the 
pargod. Some take it to be a curtain which prevents the min- 
istering angels from seeing the Glory (Targ. of Job 26:9), while 
others hold that “the seven angels that were created first” con- 
tinue their ministry inside the pargod (Massekhet Heikhalot, 
end of ch. 7). There was no fixed angelology, and different 
views, and indeed complete systems, have been preserved, 
ranging from those found in the Ethiopic Book of Enoch to 
the Hebrew Enoch found among the literature of the heikha- 
lot. These ideas occupy a considerable place in the extant Mer- 
kabah literature, and, as would be expected, they reappear in 
various forms of a practical nature in incantations and theur- 
gical literature. Knowledge of the names of the angels was al- 
ready part of the mysticism of the Essenes, and it developed 
in both rabbinic and heterodox circles up to the end of the 
geonic period. Together with the concept of the four or seven 
key angels, there developed (about the end of the first or the 
beginning of the second century) a new doctrine concerning 
the angel *Metatron (sar ha-panim, “the prince of the Pres- 
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ence”) — who is none other than Enoch himself after his flesh 
had been transformed into “flaming torches” - and the place 
assigned to him above all the other angels. There are some 
sources which contain little or no reference to this subject 
or to other views associated with it (e.g., concerning the an- 
gel *Sandalfon), while others like the Hebrew Enoch (ed. H. 
Odeberg, 1928), dwell on it at length. At the beginning of the 
tannaitic period speculations are found concerning the an- 
gel who bore within him the name of God Himself, the angel 
Yahoel, who occupies a dominant position in the Apocalypse 
of Abraham. Everything said here of Yahoel was transferred 
in another circle to Metatron, to whom the mystics assigned 
many other secret names, most important of which were Ya- 
hoel and “the lesser yHwu.” While traditions concerning 
Yahoel and the lesser yHWH reappeared in different forms 
among the Gnostics, the subject of Metatron remained con- 
fined to Jewish circles for a long time. Metatron also took upon 
himself several of the duties of the angel *Michael, and from 
the amoraic period onward he was identified with the “prince 
of the world.” His title ha-naar (“the boy”) refers to his role as 
servant of God and is based on the linguistic usage of the Bible. 
Several extant passages of the Shiur Komah include references 
to Metatron and his role as servant of the Chariot. 

In Merkabah literature the names of the angels easily in- 
termingle with the secret Names of God, many of which are 
mentioned in the fragments of this literature still extant. Since 
many of these names have not been completely explained it 
has not yet been possible to ascertain whether they are meant 
to convey a specific theological idea - e.g., an emphasis on a 
particular aspect of God’s revelation or activity - or whether 
they have other purposes which we cannot fathom. Fragments 
of heikhalot literature mention names like Adiriron, Zohara- 
riel, Zavodiel, Tazash, Akhtriel (found also in a baraita ema- 
nating from this circle in Ber. 7a). The formula “the Lord, God 
of Israel” is very often added to the particular name, but many 
of the chief angels also have this added to their names (e.g., in 
the Hebrew Enoch) so it cannot be deduced from this whether 
the phrase refers to the name of an angel or to the name of 
God. Sometimes the same name serves to designate both God 
and an angel. An example of this is Azbogah (“an eightfold 
name”) in which each pair of letters adds up, through gema- 
tria, to the number eight. This “eightfold” name reflects the 
Gnostic concept of the ogdoas, the eighth firmament above the 
seven firmaments, where the Divine Wisdom dwells. In the 
Heikhalot Zutrati it is defined as “a name of power” (gevurah), 
i.e., one of the names of the Divine Glory, while in the Hebrew 
Enoch chapter 18 it becomes the name of one of the angelic 
princes; its numerical significance is forgotten and it is sub- 
ject to the customary aggadic interpretation of names. The 
same is true of the term ziva rabba, which from one angle is 
no more than an Aramaic translation of ha-kavod ha-gadol 
(“the great glory”) found in the apocalypses and also in Sa- 
maritan sources as a description of the revealed God. But it 
also occurs in the lists of the mysterious names of the angel 
Metatron, and it is found with a similar meaning in Mandaic 
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literature. Just as non-Jewish Gnostics sometimes used Ara- 
maic formulae in their Greek writings, so Greek elements and 
Greek formulae found their way into Merkabah literature. The 
dialogue between the mystic and the angel Dumiel at the gate 
of the sixth palace in the Heikhalot Rabbati is conducted in 
Greek (J. Levy, in Tarbiz, 12 (1941), 163-7). One of the names 
of God in this literature is Totrossiah, which signifies the tet- 
ras of the four letters of the name yYHwu. The reverse parallel 
to this is the name Arbatiao which is found frequently in the 
magic papyri of this period. 

The different tendencies of Merkabah mysticism estab- 
lished ways of contemplating ascent to the heavens - ways 
which were understood in their literal sense. Their basic con- 
ception did not depend on scriptural interpretation but took 
on its own particular literary form. The magical element was 
strong in the early stages of heikhalot literature only, becom- 
ing weaker in later redactions. From the third century onward 
interpretations appear which divest the subject of the Char- 
iot of its literal significance and introduce an ethical element. 
Sometimes the different palaces correspond to the ladder of 
ascent through the virtues (e.g., in the Maaseh Merkabah, 
para. 9, ed. by Scholem in Jewish Gnosticism... (1965), 107); 
and sometimes the whole topic of the Chariot completely loses 
its literal meaning. This kind of interpretation is especially evi- 
dent in the remarkable mystic utterance of the third-century 
amora *Simeon b. Lakish: “the patriarchs are the Chariot” 
(Gen. Rabba, 475, 793, 983, with regard to Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob). Statements like these opened the door to the type 
of symbolic interpretation which flourished afterward in kab- 
balistic literature. 

The first center for this type of mysticism was in Pales- 
tine, where a large part of heikhalot literature was written. 
Mystical ideas found their way to Babylonia at least as early 
as the time of *Rav, and their influence is recognizable, among 
other places, in the magical incantations which were inscribed 
on bowls to afford “protection” from evil spirits and demons, 
and which reflect popular Babylonian Judaism from the end 
of the talmudic period to the time of the geonim. In Babylonia, 
apparently, a number of magical prayers were composed, as 
well as treatises on magic, like the Harba de-Moshe (ed. Gaster 
1896), Sefer ha-Malbush (Sassoon Ms. 290, pp. 306-11), Sefer 
ha-Yashar (British Museum, Margoliouth Ms. 752, fol. 91ff.), 
Sefer ha-Maalot, Havdalah de-R. Akiva (Vatican Ms. 228), 
Pishra de R. *Hanina b. Dosa (Vatican Ms. 216, fols. 4-6), and 
others, some of which were written in Babylonian Aramaic. In 
all these the influence of Merkabah ideas was very strong. In 
Palestine, perhaps at the end of the talmudic period, the Sefer 
ha-* Razim was composed, which contains descriptions of the 
firmaments greatly influenced by heikhalot literature, while the 
“practical” part, concerning incantations, has a different style, 
partly adopted verbatim from Greek sources. From circles 
such as these emanated the magical usage of the Torah and 
Psalms for practical purposes (see JE 111, $.v. Bibliomancy). 
This practice was based on the theory that essentially these 
books were made up from the Sacred Names of God and His 
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angels, an idea that first appeared in the preface to the Sefer 
Shimmushei Torah; only the midrashic introduction, with the 
title Ma’yan ha-Hokhmah, has been printed (Jellinek, Beit ha- 
Midrash, part 1 (1938), 58-61), but the whole work is extant in 
manuscript. Of the same type is the Sefer Shimmushei Tehillim, 
which has been printed many times in Hebrew and also exists 
in manuscript in an Aramaic version. 

The poetical content of the literature of the maaseh mer- 
kabah and the maaseh bereshit is striking; we have already 
noted the hymns sung by the hayyot and the ministering an- 
gels in praise of their Creator. Following the pattern of several 
of the Psalms, the view was developed that the whole of cre- 
ation, according to its nature and order, was singing hymns of 
praise. A hymnology was established in the various versions 
of the *Perek Shirah, which without any doubt derives from 
mystical circles in the talmudic period. Connected with this 
poetical element is the influence that the Merkabah mystics 
had on the development of specific portions of the order of 
prayer, particularly on the morning kedushah (Ph. Bloch, in 
MGW], 37, 1893), and later on the piyyutim which were written 
for these portions (silluk, ofan, kedushah). 


Jewish Gnosis and the Sefer Yezirah 

In these stages of Jewish mysticism, the descriptions of the 
Chariot and its world occupy a place which in non-Jewish 
Gnosticism is filled by the theory of the “aeons,” the powers 
and emanations of God which fill the pleroma, the divine “full- 
ness.” The way in which certain middot, or qualities of God, 
like wisdom, understanding, knowledge, truth, faithfulness, 
righteousness, etc., became the “aeons” of the Gnostics is par- 
alleled in the tradition of the maaseh bereshit, although it did 
not penetrate the basic stages of Merkabah mysticism. The ten 
sayings by which the world was created (Avot 5:1) became di- 
vine qualities according to Rav (Hag. 12a). There is also a tra- 
dition that middot such as these “serve before the Throne of 
Glory” (ARN 37), thus taking the place occupied by the hayyot 
and the presiding angels in the Merkabah system. The semi- 
mythological speculations of the Gnostics which regarded the 
qualities as “aeons” were not admitted into the rabbinic tradi- 
tion of the Talmud or the Midrashim, but they did find a place 
in the more or less heterodox sects of the minim or hizzonim. 
To what extent the growth of Gnostic tendencies within Juda- 
ism itself preceded their development in early Christianity is 
still the subject of scholarly controversy. Peterson, Haenchen, 
and Quispel, in particular, along with several experts on the 
Dead Sea Scrolls, have tried to prove that Jewish forms of Gno- 
sis, which retained a belief in the unity of God and rejected 
any dualistic notions, came into being before the formation 
of Christianity and were centered particularly around the idea 
of primordial man (following speculation on Gen. 1:26; see 
*Adam Kadmon). The image of the Messiah, characteristic of 
the Christian Gnostics, was absent here. These scholars have 
interpreted several of the earliest documents of Gnostic lit- 
erature as Gnostic Midrashim on cosmogony and Haenchen 
in particular has argued that their basic Jewish character is 
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clearly recognizable in an analysis of the teaching of Simon 
Magus, apparently the leader of Samaritan Gnosis, a first-cen- 
tury heterodox Judaism. Even before this, M. *Friedlaender 
had surmised that antinomian Gnostic tendencies (which be- 
littled the value of the Commandments) had also developed 
within Judaism before the rise of Christianity. Although a fair 
number of these ideas are based on questionable hypotheses, 
nevertheless there is a considerable measure of truth in them. 
They point to the lack of Iranian elements in the early sources 
of Gnosis, which have been exaggerated by most scholars of 
the last two generations, whose arguments rest on no less hy- 
pothetical assumptions. The theory of “two principles” could 
have been the result of an internal development, a mytholog- 
ical reaction within Judaism itself, just as easily as a reflec- 
tion of Iranian influence. The apostasy of the tanna Elisha b. 
Avuyah to a Gnostic dualism of this kind is connected in the 
Merkabah tradition with the vision of Metatron seated on the 
Throne like God. Mandaic literature also contains strands of a 
Gnostic, monotheistic, non-Christian character, which many 
believe originated in a Transjordanian Jewish heterodox sect 
whose members emigrated to Babylonia in the first or second 
century. The earliest strata of the Sefer ha-* Bahir, which came 
from the East, prove the existence of definitely Gnostic views 
in a circle of believing Jews in Babylonia or Syria, who con- 
nected the theory of the Merkabah with that of the “aeons.” 
These early sources are partly linked with the book *Raza 
Rabba, which was known as an early work at the end of the 
geonic period; fragments of it can be found in the writings 
of the *Hasidei Ashkenaz. Concepts which did not originate 
exclusively in Jewish mysticism, like the idea of the Shekhi- 
nah and the hypostases of stern judgment and compassion, 
could easily have been interpreted according to the theory of 
the “aeons” and incorporated with Gnostic ideas. The “exile 
of the Shekhinah; originally an aggadic idea, was assimilated 
in Jewish circles at a particular stage with the Gnostic idea of 
the divine spark that is in exile in the terrestrial world, and 
also with the mystic view of the Jewish concept of the keneset 
Yisrael (“the community of Israel”) as a heavenly entity that 
represents the historical community of Israel. In the elabora- 
tion of such motifs, Gnostic elements could be added to rab- 
binic theories of the Merkabah and to ideas of Jewish circles 
whose connection with rabbinism was weak. 


THE SEFER YEZIRAH. Speculation on the maaseh bereshit was 
given a unique form in a book, small in size but enormous 
in influence, that was written between the second and sixth 
centuries, perhaps in the third century, in a Hebrew style re- 
flecting that of the Merkabah mystics. In early manuscripts it 
is called Hilkhot Yezirah (“Halakhot on Creation’), and later 
Sefer Yezirah (“Book of Creation’; uncritical edition by L. 
Goldschmidt, 1894). We should not dismiss out of hand the 
possibility that the hilkhot yezirah mentioned in Sanhedrin 
65b and 67b could be one early version of this text. There is 
here an independent adaptation of the concept of the maaseh 
bereshit conceived in the spirit of the Pythagoreans of the tal- 
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mudic period. On the one hand the book is closely connected 
with Jewish speculation on “Divine Wisdom,” Hokhmah, and 
with the traditions concerning cosmogony, and on the other 
hand it introduces new concepts and an original plan of cos- 
mogony far removed, for example, from the baraita of the 
work of creation. The “32 secret paths of Wisdom,” by means 
of which God created His world, are nothing more than the 
“ten Sefirot” added to the 22 letters of the Hebrew alphabet. 
The Sefirot, a term which first appears in this text, are merely 
the primordial numbers of the later Pythagoreans. They are 
created powers, and not emanations from within the Divine. 
They also fulfill a decisive role in both the creation and the 
order of the world. When he describes their work the author 
uses expressions purposely taken from the description of the 
hayyot in the first chapter of Ezekiel. The first four Sefirot rep- 
resent the four elements of the entire world: the spirit of God; 
ether — the spirit which is the world’s atmosphere; water; and 
fire. The following six Sefirot represent the six dimensions of 
space. The Sefirot are described in a style full of mysterious 
solemnity almost without parallel in Jewish tradition. This 
enigmatic style enabled both philosophers and kabbalists of 
a later age to base their ideas mainly on the first chapter of the 
book, interpreting it in their own individual ways. 

In the rest of the book there is no further mention of 
these Sefirot, and there follows a description of the parts that 
the letters play in creation. The whole work of creation was 
enacted through the combinations of the Hebrew letters that 
were inscribed on the sphere of heaven and engraved into the 
spirit of God. Every process in the world is a linguistic one, 
and the existence of every single thing depends on the com- 
bination of letters that lies hidden within it. This idea is very 
close to the view mentioned in Berakhot 55a in the name of 
the amora Rav, that there are “letters through which heaven 
and earth were created,’ and that Bezalel built the tabernacle 
(which, according to some, was a microcosmic symbol of the 
whole work of creation) through his knowledge of the com- 
binations of these letters. Perhaps this view can be seen as the 
ultimate conclusion of the theory that the world was created 
through the Torah, which is made up of letters and which con- 
tains these combinations in some mysterious way. At this point 
an element common to the concepts of the Sefer Yezirah and 
to ideas concerning the practice of magic through the power 
of letters and names and their permutations clearly emerges. 
The author compares the division of the letters according to 
their phonetic origin with the division of creation into three 
areas: world (place), year (time), and soul (the structure of the 
human body). The relationship of the letters to the Sefirot is 
obscure. The whole of creation is “sealed” with combinations 
of the name Yaho (177), and the emphasis on this name in the 
Sefer Yezirah recalls Gnostic and magical speculations on that 
same name, in its Greek form Idw. Through “contemplation” of 
the mysteries of the letters and the Sefirot Abraham attained a 
revelation of the Lord of All. Because of this conclusion the au- 
thorship of the book was attributed to Abraham, and in some 
manuscripts it is even entitled “The Letters of our Father Abra- 
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ham.” The Hasidim of Germany (see *Hasidei Ashkenaz) read 
the book as a manual of magic, and they connected it with 
traditions about the creation of the *golem (see G. Scholem, 
On the Kabbalah and its Symbolism (1965), 165-73). 


Mysticism in the Geonic Period 

The mishnaic and the talmudic periods were times of irre- 
pressible creativity in the field of mysticism and esoteric in- 
quiry. In the geonic era (from the seventh to the 11" centuries) 
little that was essentially original emerged, and the various 
streams already mentioned continued to exist and to inter- 
mingle. The center of mystical activity shifted to Babylonia, 
although its continuing influence in Palestine is evident in sev- 
eral chapters of later midrashic literature and particularly in 
the Pirkei de-R. *Eliezer. The poems of Eleazar *Kallir, which 
are greatly influenced by Merkabah literature and also by the 
Shiur Komah, belong to the end of the earlier period or were 
composed between the two eras. The poet made no attempt 
to conceal ideas which had been transmitted through old eso- 
teric theories. As mysticism developed in this period, in both 
Palestine and Babylonia, it followed the pattern of the earlier 
period. Apocalyptic writing continued with great momentum; 
examples are extant from the time of the amoraim almost to 
that of the Crusades, and they were collected in Judah Even- 
Shemuel’s great anthology, Midreshei Ge'ullah (19547), most of 
them from the geonic period. They display a marked connec- 
tion with the Merkabah tradition, and several have been pre- 
served in manuscripts of works by mystics. Simeon b. *Yohai 
appears here for the first time, side by side with R. Ishmael, as 
a bearer of apocalyptic tradition (in the Nistarot de-R. Shimon 
b. Yohai). Apocalypses were also attributed to the prophet Eli- 
jah, Zerubbabel, and Daniel. 

At the other extreme there grew and flourished in these 
circles an angelology and a theurgy which produced a very 
rich literature, much of it extant from this period. Instead of, 
or in addition to, the contemplation of the Chariot, this pres- 
ents a many-sided practical magic associated with the prince 
or princes of the Torah, whose names vary. Many incanta- 
tions addressed to the angel Yofiel and his companions, as 
princes of wisdom and of Torah, are found in a large number 
of manuscripts of magical manuals, which continue the tradi- 
tion of the earlier magical papyri. There was also a custom of 
conjuring up these princes particularly on the day before the 
Day of Atonement or even on the night of the Day of Atone- 
ment itself (see G. Scholem, in Tarbiz, 16 (1945), 205-9). For- 
mulae for more mundane purposes have also been preserved 
in many incantations written in Babylonian Aramaic by Jew- 
ish “masters of the Name,’ and not always on behalf of Jew- 
ish customers. Concepts from the Merkabah mystics’ circle, 
as well as mythological and aggadic ideas - some unknown 
from other sources - filtered through to groups which were far 
removed indeed from mysticism and much closer to magic. 
A demonology, extremely rich in detail, also grew up side by 
side with the angelology. Many examples of these (published 
by Montgomery, C. Gordon, and others) were found on clay 
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bowls which were buried, according to custom, beneath the 
thresholds of houses. They have important parallels among 
the incantations transmitted through literary tradition in the 
fragments of the Genizah and in the material which found its 
way as far as the Hasidim of Germany (e.g., in the Havdalah 
de-R. Akiva). The theology and angelology of the incantations 
were not always explained correctly by their editors, who saw 
in them a heterodox theology (for an example of this see Scho- 
lem, Jewish Gnosticism (1965), 84-93). It was in Babylonia also, 
apparently, that the book Raza Rabba (“The Great Mystery”) 
was composed. Attacked by the Karaites as a work of sorcery, 
the book does indeed contain magical material but the extant 
fragments show that it also has some Merkabah content, in the 
form of a dialogue between R. Akiva and R. Ishmael. As the 
angelology in these fragments has no parallel in other sources, 
it would seem that the work is a crystallization of an early form 
of a theory of the “aeons” and of speculations of a Gnostic 
character. The style, quite different from that of the heikhalot, 
indicates a much later stage. These fragments were published 
by G. Scholem in Reshit ha-Kabbalah (1948), 220-38. 

The beginnings of new trends in this period can be dis- 
cerned in three areas: 

(1) The utterances employed in the creation of the world 
were conceived either as forces within the Chariot or as “ae- 
ons, middot, or hypostases. To what extent this speculation is 
associated with the view of the ten Sefirot in the Sefer Yezirah 
is not altogether clear. It is evident, however, that in Jewish 
Gnostic circles the concept of the Shekhinah occupied a com- 
pletely new position. In the early sources “Shekhinah” is an ex- 
pression used to denote the presence of God Himself in the 
world and is no more than a name for that presence; it later 
becomes a hypostasis distinguished from God, a distinction 
that first appears in the late Midrash to Proverbs (Mid. Prov. 
47a: “the Shekhinah stood before the Holy One, blessed be 
He, and said to Him”). In contrast to this separation of God 
and His Shekhinah, there arose another original concept - the 
identification of the Shekhinah with keneset Yisrael (“the com- 
munity of Israel”). In this obviously Gnostic typology, the al- 
legories which the Midrash uses in order to describe the re- 
lationship of the Holy One, blessed be He, to the community 
of Israel are transmuted into this Gnostic concept of the Shek- 
hinah, or “the daughter,” in the eastern sources which are em- 
bedded in Sefer ha-Bahir (G. Scholem, Les Origines de la Kab- 
bale (1966), 175-94). Gnostic interpretations of other terms, 
like wisdom, and of various talmudic similes in the spirit of 
Gnostic symbolism, can be understood as going back to the 
early sources of the Sefer ha-Bahir (ibid., 78-107). Several of 
the book's similes can be understood only against an Oriental 
background, and Babylonia in particular, as, for example, the 
statements concerning the date palm and its symbolic signifi- 
cance. The ascent of repentance to reach the Throne of Glory 
is interpreted in a late Midrash (PR 185a) as an actual ascent 
of the repentant sinner through all the firmaments, and so the 
process of repentance is closely connected here with the pro- 
cess of ascent to the Chariot. 
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(2) In this period the idea of the transmigration of souls 
(*gilgul) also became established in various eastern circles. Ac- 
cepted by Anan b. *David and his followers (up to the tenth 
century) — although later rejected by the Karaites — it was also 
adopted by those circles whose literary remains were drawn 
upon by the redactors of the Sefer ha-Bahir. For Anan (who 
composed a book specifically on this subject) and his follow- 
ers the idea, which apparently originated among Persian sects 
and Islamic Mutazilites, had no mystical aspects. It is apparent, 
however, that the mystics’ idea of transmigration drew upon 
other sources, for in the sources of the Sefer ha-Bahir it makes 
its appearance as a great mystery, alluded to only through alle- 
gory, and based on scriptural verses quite different from those 
quoted by the sect of Anan and repeated by Kirkisani in his 
Book of Lights (pt. 3, chs. 27-28). 

(3) A new element was added to the idea of the Sacred 
Names and angels which occupied such a prominent position 
in the theory of the Merkabah. This was an attempt to discover 
numerological links, through gematria, between the differ- 
ent types of names and scriptural verses, prayers, and other 
writings. The numerological “secrets,” sodot, served two pur- 
poses. They ensured, firstly, that the names would be spelled 
exactly as the composers of gematriot received them through 
written or oral sources - though this system did not entirely 
save them from mutilation and variation, as is clearly shown 
by the mystical writings of the Hasidei Ashkenaz. Secondly, 
by this means they were able to give mystical meanings and 
“intentions” (kavvanot) to these names, which served as an 
incentive to deeper meditation, especially since many of the 
names lacked any significance. This process seems to be con- 
nected with a decline in the practical use of this material dur- 
ing preparation for the soul's ecstatic ascent to heaven. Names 
which originated through intense emotional excitement on the 
part of contemplatives and visionaries were stripped of their 
meaning as technical aids to ecstatic practice, and so required 
interpretations and meanings on a new level of kavvanah. All 
the names, of whatever kind, have therefore a contemplative 
content; not that ascent to the Merkabah completely disap- 
peared at this time, for the various treatises in many manu- 
scripts on the methods of preparation for it testify to the con- 
tinuity of their practical application. However, it is clear that 
this element gradually became less significant. Another new 
factor must be added to this: the interpretation of the regular 
prayers in the search for kavvanot of this numerical type. 

It is impossible to determine with any certainty from the 
evidence that remains where the secrets of the names and the 
mysteries of prayer according to this system of gematria first 
made their appearance. The new interpretations of prayer link 
the words of phrases of the liturgy generally with names from 
the Merkabah tradition and angelology. Perhaps this link was 
first formulated in Babylonia; but it is also possible that it grew 
up in Italy, where the mysteries of the Merkabah and all the 
associated material spread not later than the ninth century. 
Italian Jewish tradition, particularly in the popular forms it 
assumed in Megillat *Ahimaaz, clearly shows that the rabbis 
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there were well versed in matters of the Merkabah. In addition 
it tells of the miraculous activity of one of the Merkabah mys- 
tics who emigrated from Baghdad, namely Abu Aharon (see 
Aaron of *Baghdad), who performed wonders through the 
power of the Sacred Names during the few years that he lived 
in Italy. The later tradition of the Hasidim of Germany (12 
century) maintained that these new mysteries were transmit- 
ted about the year 870 to R. Moses b. *Kalonymus in Lucca by 
this same Abu Aharon, the son of R. Samuel ha-Nasi of Bagh- 
dad. Afterward, R. Moses went to Germany where he laid the 
foundations of the mystical tradition of the Hasidei Ashke- 
naz, which grew up around this new element. The personality 
of Abu Aharon remains obscure in all these traditions, and 
the recent attempts (in several papers by Israel Weinstock) to 
see him as a central figure in the whole development of the 
Kabbalah and as author and editor of many mystical works, 
including the heikhalot literature and the Sefer ha-Bahir, are 
founded on an extreme use of gematriot and on dubious hy- 
potheses (see Tarbiz, 32 (1963), 153-9 and 252-65, the dispute 
between I. Weinstock and G. Scholem, and Weinstock’s reply 
in Sinai, 54 (1964), 226-59). In any event, there is no doubt 
that at the end of the geonic period mysticism spread to Italy, 
in the form of Merkabah literature and perhaps also in the 
form of the above-mentioned theory of names, which served 
as an intermediate link between the orient and the later de- 
velopment in Germany and France. These ideas reached It- 
aly through various channels. The magical theurgic elements 
in them came to the fore, while the speculative side became 
weaker. This latter was represented in the main by the com- 
mentary of the physician Shabbetai *Donnolo to the Sefer 
Yezirah which was indisputably influenced by the commen- 
tary of Saadiah b. Joseph *Gaon to the same work. It is impos- 
sible to say to what extent theosophic writings of a Gnostic 
character, in Hebrew or Aramaic, also passed through these 
channels, but this possibility should not be denied. 

From the numerous remains of mystical literature ex- 
tant from the talmudic and geonic periods it can be deduced 
that these types of ideas and attitudes were widespread in 
many circles, wholly or partially restricted to initiates. Only 
on very rare occasions is it possible to establish with certainty 
the personal and social identity of these circles. There is no 
doubt that, apart from the individual tannaim and amoraim 
whose attachment to mystical study is attested by reliable evi- 
dence, there were many whose names are unknown who de- 
voted themselves to mysticism and even made it their chief 
preoccupation. In addition to the rabbis that have already 
been mentioned, R. *Meir, R. *Isaac, R. *Levi, R. Joshua b. 
*Levi, R. *Hoshaiah, and R. Inyani b. Sasson (or Sisi) were 
also involved with mystical ideas. The identity of those who 
studied theurgy (who were called, in Aramaic, “users of the 
Name,’ and only from the geonic period onward “masters of 
the Name,” baalei ha-Shem) is completely unknown, and most 
of them, of course, did not come from rabbinic circles. Our 
knowledge of the exponents of mysticism and esotericism in 
the geonic period is even more limited. Geonic responsa re- 
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veal that esoteric traditions did spread to the leading acad- 
emies, but there is no proof that the foremost geonim them- 
selves were steeped in these teachings or that they actually 
practiced them. The material touching on Merkabah tradi- 
tions in the responsa and in the commentaries of the geonim 
(the greater part of which were assembled by B.M. Levin in 
Ozar ha-Geonim to Hagigah (1931), 10-30, and in the section 
on commentaries 54-61) is notable for its extreme caution, and 
occasionally for its forbearance. The main attempt to link the 
theories of the Sefer Yezirah with contemporary philosophical 
and theological ideas was made by Saadiah Gaon, who wrote 
the first extensive commentary to the book. He refrained from 
dealing in detail with the subject matter of the Merkabah and 
the Shi’ur Komah, but at the same time he did not disown it 
despite the attacks of the Karaites. In several instances Sherira 
b. Hanina *Gaon and Hai *Gaon set out to discuss matters in 
this field, but without connecting their explanations with the 
philosophical ideas expressed elsewhere in their writings. Hai 
Gaon’s opinion in his well known responsum concerning some 
of the Secret Names, such as the 42-and the 72-lettered Name, 
led others to attribute to him more detailed commentaries on 
these subjects, and some of these came into the possession of 
the Hasidei Ashkenaz (see J. Dan, Torat ha-Sod shel Hasidut 
Ashkenaz, 1968). The words that Hai Gaon addressed to the 
rabbis of Kairouan show that the esoteric teaching on names 
had an impact even on the more distant Diaspora, but they 
also demonstrate that there was no tradition and little tex- 
tual distribution of the literature of the heikhalot, of which 
the gaon says “he who sees them is terrified by them.” In Italy 
this literature did spread, particularly among the rabbis and 
the poets (paytanim), and an important section of the work of 
Amittai b. Shephatiah (ninth century) consists of Merkabah 
poems. As these traditions passed into Europe, some circles 
of rabbinic scholars became once more the principal but not 
the only exponents of mystical teaching. 

Aggadot and Midrashim with angelological and esoteric 
tendencies were also written in this period. The Midrash Avkir, 
which was still known in Germany up to the end of the Mid- 
dle Ages, contained material rich in mythical elements con- 
cerning angels and names. The remains of it which appear in 
the Likkutim mi-Midrash Avkir were collected by S. Buber in 
1883. Various parts of the Pesikta Rabbati also reflect the ideas 
of the mystics. The Midrash Konen is made up of different el- 
ements (Jellinek, Beit ha-Midrash, pt. 2 (1938), 23-39, and, 
with a commentary, in Sefer Nitei Naamanim, 1836); the first 
part contains a remarkable combination of ideas concerning 
the Divine Wisdom and its role in creation and the theory 
of the Shekhinah, while the rest of the work includes differ- 
ent versions of angelology and a version of maaseh bereshit. 
An element of gematria also appears. Judging from the Greek 
words in the first part, the extant text was edited in Palestine 
or in southern Italy. In the tradition of the Hasidei Ashkenaz 
(British Museum Ms. 752 fol. 132b) a fragment of a Midrash 
survives concerning the angels active during the Exodus from 
Egypt, which is also based to a large extent on the exegesis of 
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gematriot, and it would seem that there were other Midrashim 
of this type whose origin is not known. 

While many ideas concerning God and His manifesta- 
tion are expressed or implied in the Merkabah literature, no 
particular concentrated attention is paid in these early stages 
of mysticism to the teaching about man. The emphasis of the 
Merkabah mystics is on the ecstatic and contemplative side, 
and man interested them only insofar as he received the vision 
and revealed it to Israel. Their speculations contain no specific 
ethical theory nor any new concept of the nature of man. 


Hasidic Movements in Europe and Egypt 

Religious impulses which were mystical in the sense of in- 
volving man’s powerful desire for a more intimate commu- 
nion with God and for a religious life connected with this de- 
veloped in the Judaism of the Middle Ages in different places 
and by various means; not all are associated exclusively with 
Kabbalah. Such tendencies resulted from a fusion of internal 
drives with the external influence of the religious movements 
present in the non-Jewish environment. Since their propo- 
nents did not find the answer to all their needs in the talmudic 
and midrashic material which purported to bind man closer 
to God - although they utilized it as far as they could and also 
at times based far-fetched interpretations on it - they drew ex- 
tensively on the literature of the Sufis, the mystics of Islam, and 
on the devout Christian ascetic tradition. The intermingling 
of these traditions with that of Judaism resulted in tendencies 
which were regarded as a kind of continuation of the work of 
the *Hasideans of the tannaitic period, and they stressed the 
value of hasidut as a way of bringing man nearer to devekut 
(“communion” with God) although this term was not yet used 
to designate the culmination of hasidut. Extremism in ethical 
and religious behavior, which in the sayings and literature of 
the rabbis characterized the term “hasid” (“pious”) as against 
“gaddik” (“righteous”), became the central norm of these new 
tendencies. They found their classical literary expression, first 
and foremost, in 11°°-century Spain in Hovot ha-Levavot by 
*Bahya ibn Paquda which was originally written in Arabic. 
The material dealing with the life devoted to communion of 
the true “servant” - who is none other than the hasid yearn- 
ing for the mystical life - is taken from Sufi sources and the 
author’s intention was to produce an instructional manual of 
Jewish pietism which culminated in a mystical intent. A He- 
brew translation of the Hovot ha-Levavot was made on the ini- 
tiative of “Abraham b. David of Posquieéres and the early circle 
of kabbalists in Lunel. The book’s great success, especially in 
Hebrew, shows how much it answered the religious needs of 
people even beyond the confines of the Kabbalah. The obvious 
connection with talmudic tradition, which served as the point 
of departure for explanations of a remarkable spiritual intent, 
was a distinguishing feature in works of this kind, which also 
clearly reveal neoplatonic philosophical elements. Such ele- 
ments facilitated the creation of formulations of a mystical 
character, and this philosophy became one of its most power- 
ful means of expression. Several of the poems of Solomon ibn 
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*Gabirol, Bahya’s older contemporary, evidence this trend to- 
ward a mystical spirituality, and it is expressed particularly in 
the concepts of his great philosophical work, Mekor Hayyim, 
which is completely saturated with the spirit of neoplatonism. 
The extent to which his poems reflect individual mystical ex- 
periences is controversial (cf. the view of Abraham Parnes, 
Mi-Bein la-Maarakhot (1951), 138-61). In Spain, after a cen- 
tury or more, these tendencies intermingled with the emerg- 
ing Kabbalah, where traces of Gabirol may be seen here and 
there, especially in the writings of Isaac b. *Latif. 

Parallel with this was a growth of hasidut of a mystical 
bent in Egypt in the days of Maimonides and his son Abra- 
ham b. Moses b. *Maimon; this, however, found no echo in the 
Kabbalah, remaining an independent occurrence of a Jewish 
Sufi type which is recorded as late as the 14" or even the 15‘ 
century. No mere figure of speech, the epithet “Hasid” was a 
description of a man who followed a particular way of life, and 
it was appended to the names of several rabbis from the 11 
century onward, in both the literary and the personal records 
that survived in the Genizah. The Egyptian trend of hasidut 
turned into “an ethically oriented mysticism” (S.D. Goitein), 
particularly in the literary productions of Abraham b. Moses 
b. Maimon (d. 1237). The mystical aspect of his book Kifayat 
al-‘Abidin (ed. S. Rosenblatt, 2 vols. (1927-38), with the title The 
High Ways to Perfection) is entirely based on Sufi sources and 
bears no evidence of any similar Jewish tradition known to 
the author. The circle of Hasidim which grew up around him 
stressed the esoteric aspect of their teaching (S.D. Goitein), 
and his son, R. Obadiah, also followed this path (G. Vajda, in 
JJS, 6 (1955), 213-25). A much later work of the same kind was 
discussed by F. Rosenthal (HUCA, 25 (1940), 433-84). What re- 
mains of this literature is all written in Arabic, which may ex- 
plain why it found no place in the writings of the Spanish kab- 
balists, most of whom had no knowledge of the language. 

An essentially similar religious movement grew up in 
France and Germany, beginning in the 11" century. It reached 
its peak in the second half of the 12» and in the 13" century, 
but it continued to have repercussions for a long time, par- 
ticularly in the Judaism of the Ashkenazi world. This move- 
ment - known as the Hasidei Ashkenaz — has two aspects: the 
ethical and the esoteric-theosophical. On the ethical plane a 
new ideal developed of extreme hasidut linked to a suitable 
mode of life, as described particularly in the Sefer Hasidim of 
Judah b. Samuel *he-Hasid, extant in two versions, one short 
and the other long. Along with specific pietistic customs there 
grew up a particular method of repentance which, remarkable 
for its extremism, had a marked influence on Jewish ethical 
behavior. The common factor in all the hasidic movements of 
Spain, Egypt, and Germany was the violent opposition that 
they aroused, attested by the Hasidim themselves. A Hasidism 
which does not arouse opposition in the community can- 
not, according to their own definition, be considered a true 
one. Equanimity of spirit, indifference to persecution and ig- 
nominy; these are the distinguishing traits of the Hasid, to 
whichever particular circle he belongs. Although the Hasidei 
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Ashkenaz reflect to some extent the contemporary Christian 
asceticism, nevertheless they developed mainly within the 
framework of a clear talmudic tradition, and the basic prin- 
ciples were often identical with the principles of this tradition. 
All these movements had from the beginning a social signifi- 
cance intended “to revive the hearts.’ The Hasidei Ashkenaz 
did not, relatively speaking, lay great stress on the mystical ele- 
ment associated with the hasidic ideal. Despite the paradox 
inherent in the situation, they tried as far as possible to inte- 
grate the Hasid, ostensibly an unnatural phenomenon, into 
the general Jewish community, and to make him responsible 
in practice to the community. The Hasid who renounced his 
natural impulses and always acted “beyond the limit of strict 
justice” was the true embodiment of the fear and love of God 
in their purest essence. Many of these Hasidim attained the 
highest spiritual levels, and were considered to be masters of 
the holy spirit, or even prophets, a term applied to several 
men who are known for their activity in tosafist circles, e.g., 
R. Ezra ha-Navi (“the prophet”) of Montcontour, and also to 
others who are otherwise completely unknown, e.g., R. Ne- 
hemiah ha-Navi and R. Troestlin ha-Navi from Erfurt. These 
men’s attainment of such spiritual heights was connected not 
only with their behavior on the ethical plane but also with the 
distinction they achieved in the realm of esoteric theosophy. 
The latter was assigned an important position; in it all earlier 
trends were maintained, joined and mingled with new forces. 
Remaining the main object of enquiry, and even a practical 
guide toward the “ascent to heaven,” the searching on the Mer- 
kabah became largely interwoven with number mysticism and 
the speculations based on it. In addition to the ecstatic or vi- 
sionary ascent to heaven, there developed a tendency toward 
deep meditation, toward prayer and the mysteries of prayer, 
which were communicated orally. Medieval Jewish philoso- 
phy introduced a new element, mainly through Saadiah Gaon’s 
commentary to the Sefer Yezirah (which had been translated 
into Hebrew as early as the 11 century), and through the early 
translation of his Sefer Emunot ve-Deot in a style reminiscent 
of the piyyutim of the Kallir school. This was the source of the 
theory of the Kavod (“Glory”), transmitted through hasidic 
literature, which saw the Divine Glory as the first created en- 
tity, although the mystics dared speak of it only with trembling 
awe. Despite their distinction between God and the Kavod, 
which is also called Shekhinah, they continued to refer to the 
Shekhinah in terms of the talmudic and midrashic conception 
of it as an attribute of God. An additional factor from the 12 
century onward was the influence of rabbis of the neoplatonic 
school, especially Abraham ibn *Ezra, and Abraham b. *Hiyya. 
Perhaps Ibn Ezra’s travels to France and his personal contacts 
there contributed to this influence as well as his books. In all 
the literature they inherited from Saadiah and the Spanish rab- 
bis, the Hasidim concentrated on that part that was closest to 
their thought, practically turning these authors into theoso- 
phists. Arriving at no unified systemization of these disparate 
and contradictory elements, in formulating their ideas they 
contented themselves with eclectic presentations. The ideas 
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of the Merkabah and the Shiur Komah were already known 
in France at the beginning of the ninth century, as witnessed 
by the attacks on them by *Agobard, bishop of Lyons. Here 
and there glimpses of these traditions appear in the writings 
of *Rashi and the tosafists of the 128 and 13" centuries. The 
study of the Sefer Yezirah was looked upon as an esoteric dis- 
cipline, consisting both of revelations concerning creation and 
the mysteries of the world, and of a profound knowledge of 
the mysteries of language and the Sacred Names. Traditions 
of this type have come down from Jacob b. Meir *Tam, Isaac 
of Dampierre, Elhanan of Corbeil, and Ezra of Montcontour. 
The latter, claiming divine revelation, aroused messianic ex- 
citement in France and beyond in the second decade of the 
136 century (Scholem, Origines de la Kabbale, 254-5). These 
traditions were given written form in France in the Sefer ha- 
Hayyim (Munich Ms. 107), written around 1200. However, 
following Ibn Ezra, its basic doctrine assimilated other theo- 
sophical elements concerning the divine attributes and their 
place in the Kavod and beneath the Throne whose similarity 
to the kabbalistic outlook is clear. 

In all aspects, including the esoteric, the movement 
reached its peak in Germany, first within the widespread Kal- 
onymus family from the 11° century on. In Worms, Speyer, 
and Mainz, and afterward in Regensburg, the main uphold- 
ers of the tradition are known: *Samuel b. Kalonymus, *Judah 
b. Kalonymus of Mainz, and his son, *Eleazar of Worms; his 
teacher, Judah b. Samuel ha-Hasid (d. 1217); Judah b. Kalony- 
mus of Speyer (author of Sefer Yihusei Tanna’im ve-Amoraim), 
and the descendants of Judah he-Hasid who were scattered 
throughout the German cities of the 13" century. They and 
their pupils gave a far-reaching popular expression to the 
movement, and several of them wrote books of a wide com- 
pass which embodied a major part of their traditions and 
ideas. In addition to the bulk of the Sefer Hasidim, Judah he- 
Hasid, the movement's central figure in Germany, wrote other 
books known to us only through citation in other works, par- 
ticularly the Sefer ha-Kavod. According to J. Dan he was also 
the author of a large work extant in Oxford manuscript 1567. 
His pupil, Eleazar of Worms, included in books large and small 
(most of which have been preserved in manuscript) the major 
part of the material he had received concerning the teachings 
of the maaseh merkabah, the maaseh bereshit, and the doc- 
trine of Names. They are a mixture of mythology and theol- 
ogy, of Midrash and speculation on one side, and of theurgy 
on the other. All the tendencies already mentioned above find 
expression in his work, existing side by side, as in his Sodei 
Razayya (considerable parts of which were published in the 
Sefer *Raziel, and all of which is extant in B.M. Margoliouth 
737) or in texts which are arranged like halakhot: Hilkhot ha- 
Malakhim, Hilkhot ha-Kisse, Hilkhot ha-Kavod, Hilkhot ha- 
Nevuah (printed under the title of Sodei Razayya, 1936), and 
also in many others that remain unpublished. The scope of this 
literature is very wide (see J. Dan in: Zion, 29 (1964), 168-81), 
and it contains some fragments of traditions of an unusual 
type, Gnostic in character, which apparently traveled from the 
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east by way of Italy. The mysteries of prayer and the extensive 
interpretation of Scripture through number mysticism were 
further developed in Germany, partly through the chain of tra- 
dition of the Kalonymus family and partly through other de- 
velopments which went so far that the emphasis on the search 
for associations by way of gematriot was considered by Jacob 
b. *Asher (Tur 0H 113) to be the most characteristic feature of 
the Hasidei Ashkenaz. In the 13 century a very rich literature 
grew up, grounded on the different aspects of hasidic tradition 
but still independent of the kabbalistic literature that devel- 
oped in the same period. The names of many rabbis who trod 
the path of hasidic theosophy are recorded in these sources, 
most of which are in manuscript. Many of their sayings were 
incorporated in Eleazar Hirz Treves’ commentary to the lit- 
urgy (in Siddur ha-Tefillah, 1560), and in the Sefer Arugat ha- 
Bosem of Abraham b. *Azriel, an early 13'*-century commen- 
tary on the piyyutim of the mahzor of the Ashkenazi rite (ed. 
E. Urbach, 1939-63; see the introduction (vol. 4) in the sec- 
tion on mysticism). In this circle the Sefer Yezirah was nearly 
always interpreted in the manner of Saadiah and Shabbetai 
Donnolo, with an added tendency to see the book as a guide 
for both mystics and adepts of magic. The study of the book 
was considered successful when the mystic attained the vision 
of the golem, which was connected with a specific ritual of a 
remarkably ecstatic character. Only in later times did this in- 
ner experience assume more tangible forms in popular legend 
(Scholem, On the Kabbalah and its Symbolism, 173-93). 

The theological views of the Hasidim are summarized 
in the Hilkhot ha-Kavod, and in the Shaarei ha-Sod ve-ha- 
Yihud ve-ha-Emunah (Kokhevei Yizhak, 27, 1862), and in the 
various versions of the Sod ha-Yihud from Judah he-Hasid to 
Moses Azriel at the end of the 13‘ century (Scholem, Reshit 
ha-Kabbalah, 206-9). In addition to the hasidic version of the 
concept of the Kavod, another view developed in a particu- 
lar circle in the 11" or 12 century which is not mentioned 
in the writings of Judah he-Hasid and his school. This is the 
idea of keruv meyuhad (“the special cherub”) or ha-keruv ha- 
kadosh (“the holy cherub”). According to this view, it is not 
the Kavod pure and simple which sits upon the Throne but a 
specific manifestation in the shape of an angel or a cherub, to 
whom the mysteries of the Shiur Komah refer. In the writings 
of Judah ha-Hasid and Eleazar of Worms, and in the Sefer ha- 
Hayyim, there are a number of variations on the theme of the 
Kavod and various ways of presenting the idea. Sometimes 
a distinction is made between the revealed and the hidden 
Kavod, and so on. The special cherub appears as an emana- 
tion from the great fire of the Shekhinah or from the hidden 
Kavod, which has no form. In this circle the two basic divine 
attributes are contrasted with one another: God’s “holiness,” 
which denotes the presence of the Shekhinah in all things and 
the hidden Kavod, and God’s “greatness” or “sovereignty,” 
which has both appearance and size. Such an idea is somewhat 
reminiscent of the speculations of members of sects, such as 
that of Benjamin b. Moses *Nahawendi, who believed that the 
world was created through an angelic intermediary (a concept 
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which also had precedents among early heterodox sects dur- 
ing the development of Gnosis). This idea becomes apparent 
among the Hasidim in the pseudepigraphicai text called the 
Baraita of Yosef b. Uzziel, which appears, from its language, 
to have been written in Europe. Joseph b. *Uzziel is taken to 
be the grandson of Ben Sira. The baraita is found in several 
manuscripts and was published in part by A. *Epstein (in Ha- 
Hoker, 2 (1894), 41-47). This idea was accepted by several rab- 
bis, including Avigdor ha-Zarefati (12 century?); the author 
of Pesak ha-Yirah ve-ha-Emunah, which was mistakenly com- 
bined by A. *Jellinek with the Shaarei ha-Sod ve-ha-Yihud; the 
anonymous author of the commentary to the Sefer Yezirah, 
which was apparently composed in France in the 13 century 
and printed under the name of Saadiah Gaon in the editions 
of the Sefer Yezirah; and, finally, Elhanan b. *Yakar of London, 
in the first half of the 13 century (J. Dan, in Tarbiz, 35 (1966), 
349-72). In the course of time such ideas, and particularly that 
of the special cherub, became combined and confused with 
Spanish Kabbalah, and in Germany in the 14" century several 
texts were composed which reflect this combination; some are 
still extant (British Museum Ms. 752; Adler Ms. 1161 in New 
York, and the commentary of Moses b. Eliezer ha-Darshan to 
the Shi’ur Komah; Reshit ha-Kabbalah, 204 ff.). 

Hasidic ideology, particularly in its French manifesta- 
tions and in the form given it by Elhanan of London, adopted 
the theory of the five worlds. Mentioned by Abraham b. Hiyya 
in his Megillat ha-Megalleh and originating among the Islamic 
neoplatonists in Spain, this theory enumerates in order the 
worlds of light, of the divine, of the intellect, of the soul, and 
of nature (Scholem, in MGwy, 75 (1931), 172-90). Occasionally 
the writings of this circle incorporated material which origi- 
nally came from Latin Christian literature, as G. Vajda dem- 
onstrated in connection with Elhanan of London (Archives 
@histoire doctrinale du moyen-dge, 28 (1961), 15-34). The views 
of the Hasidim were reflected to a large extent in their own 
special prayers, composed either in the style associated with 
Saadiah’s concept of the Kavod (e.g., in the Shir ha-Yihud, a 
hymn which was perhaps written by Judah he-Hasid or even 
earlier), or frequently based on the Secret Names, alluded to 
in the acronym. Many of these have survived in the writings 
of Eleazar of Worms, particularly in the manuscripts of his 
commentary to the Sefer Yezirah. There are also prayers and 
poems which their authors intended to represent the songs 
of heavenly beings, a kind of continuation of the heikhalot 
hymns, the songs of the sacred hayyot. Generally speaking, 
these prayers were not accorded a fixed place in the liturgy, 
and they were apparently the preserve of a chosen few. At a 
much later time they were included in liturgical anthologies 
in Italy and Germany, collected by kabbalists in the Safed pe- 
riod, and many of them were finally published in the Shaarei 
Ziyyon by Nathan *Hannover (ch. 3). Several of them were 
attributed in manuscript to Spanish kabbalists, e.g., Jacob b. 
Jacob *ha-Kohen of Segovia, who was, in fact, personally con- 
nected with the German Hasidim, or Solomon *Alkabez (see 
Werblowsky, in Sefunot 6 (1962), 135-82). 
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Eleazar of Worms clearly recognized the esoteric char- 
acter of those subjects that merited special study, and he enu- 
merates with some variations the areas involved: “The mystery 
of the Chariot, the mystery of Creation, and the mystery of 
the Unity [Sod ha-Yihud, a new concept] are not to be com- 
municated except in a fast” (Hokhmat ha-Nefesh (1876), 3c). 
He defines “the science of the soul,’ to which he devotes one 
of his main works, as the means and gateway to the “mystery 
of the Unity,’ which he apparently saw as the root of mystical 
theology. In the Sodei Razayya he enumerates “three kinds of 
mystery,’ those of the Chariot, Creation, and the Command- 
ments. The question of whether the Commandments also have 
an esoteric purpose is also discussed in the Sefer Hasidim (ed. 
Wistinetzki (1891), no. 1477). This book (no. 984) mentions 
“the profundity of piety [hasidut], the profundity of the laws 
of the Creator, and the profundity of His Glory [Kavod],’ and 
initiation in these subjects depends on the fulfillment of the 
conditions laid down in the Talmud in connection with the 
maaseh merkabah. The mystics (hakhmei ha-hidot) are “nour- 
ished” in this world on the savor of some of the mysteries that 
originate in the heavenly academy, most of which are treasured 
up for the righteous in the world to come (no. 1056). Associ- 
ated with the hasidic affinity for mysticism was their desire to 
synthesize the early material, including the anthropomorphic 
elements, with the spiritual interpretation that denies these el- 
ements. Aroused by this compromise, Moses *Taku (writing 
in the early 13" century), denied the Saadian principles and 
defended a corporeal point of view. His attack was included 
in the Sefer Ketav Tammim, of which two extensive fragments 
survive (Ozar Nehmad, 3 (1860), 54-99, and Arugat ha-Bosem, 
vol. 1, 263-8). Seeing in the new tendencies “a new religion” 
which smacked of heresy, he also denounced the attention that 
the Hasidim paid to the mysteries of prayer, and particularly 
the dissemination of these mysteries in their books. By his at- 
tack he shows how widespread the ideas and literature of the 
Hasidim were in his time. 


The Establishment of the Kabbalah in Provence 

Contemporaneously with the growth of hasidut in France and 
Germany, the first historical stages of the Kabbalah emerged 
in southern France, although there is no doubt that there 
were earlier steps in its development which cannot now be 
discerned. These earlier stages were connected with the exis- 
tence of a Jewish Gnostic tradition, associated in particular 
eastern circles with Merkabah mysticism. The main remnants 
were incorporated in the early parts of Sefer *ha-Bahir and 
also in a few records preserved in the writings of the Hasidei 
Ashkenaz. Sefer ha-Bahir, ostensibly an ancient Midrash, ap- 
peared in Provence some time between 1150 and 1200 but no 
earlier; it was apparently edited there from a number of trea- 
tises which came from Germany or directly from the East. An 
analysis of the work leaves no doubt that it was not originally 
written in Provence (Scholem, Les Origines de la Kabbale, 
59-210), and to a large extent confirms the mid-13'"-century 
kabbalistic tradition concerning the history of the book and 
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its sources before it reached the early Provencal mystics in a 
mutilated form. That the book reflects opinions which were 
not current in Provence and Spain is quite clearly shown by 
the commentary to the Sefer Yezirah by Judah b. Barzillai, writ- 
ten in the first third of the 12 century and containing all that 
the author knew of the traditions of the maaseh bereshit and 
especially the maaseh merkabah. In his interpretations of the 
ten Sefirot of the Sefer Yezirah there is no mention of them as 
“aeons” or divine attributes, or as powers within the Merkabah, 
as they appear in the Bahir. His commentary is impregnated 
throughout with the spirit of Saadiah Gaon, quite unlike the 
Bahir, which is completely unconcerned with philosophical 
ideas or with any attempt to reconcile philosophy with the 
concepts it advances. Cast in the form of interpretations of 
scriptural verses, particularly passages of mythological char- 
acter, the Bahir transforms the Merkabah tradition into a 
Gnostic tradition concerning the powers of God that lie within 
the Divine Glory (Kavod), whose activity at the Creation is 
alluded to through symbolic interpretation of the Bible and 
the aggadah. Remnants of a clearly Gnostic terminology and 
symbolism are preserved, albeit through a Jewish redaction, 
which connects the symbols with motifs already well known 
from the aggadah. This is especially so with regard to anything 
that impinges on keneset Yisrael, which is identified with the 
Shekhinah, with the Kavod, and with the bat (“daughter”), who 
comprises all paths of wisdom. There are indications in the 
writings of Eleazar of Worms that he too knew this terminol- 
ogy, precisely in connection with the symbolism of the Shek- 
hinah. The theory of the Sefirot was not finally formulated in 
the Sefer ha-Bahir, and many of the book’s statements were 
not understood, even by the early kabbalists of western Eu- 
rope. The teaching of the Bahir is introduced as maaseh mer- 
kabah, the term “Kabbalah” not yet being used. The theory 
of transmigration is presented as a mystery, an idea which is 
self-explanatory and has no need for philosophical justifica- 
tion, despite the opposition of Jewish philosophers from the 
time of Saadiah onward. 

The book Raza Rabba may be identified as one of the 
sources of the Bahir, but there is no doubt that there were other 
sources, now unknown. ‘The earliest signs of the appearance of 
the Gnostic tradition, and of religious symbolism constructed 
upon it, are to be found in the mid-12"" century and later, in 
the leading circle of the Provencal rabbis: Abraham b. Isaac 
of *Narbonne, the author of Sefer ha-Eshkol, his son-in-law 
Abraham b. David *(Rabad), the author of the “animadver- 
sions” to Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah, and Jacob *Nazir of 
Lunel. Their works did not deal specifically with the subject 
of mysticism, but fragments of their opinions scattered here 
and there prove their association with kabbalistic views and 
with kabbalistic symbolism (Origines de la Kabbale, 213-63). 
In addition to this, according to the reliable testimony of the 
Spanish kabbalists, they were considered as men inspired from 
above, who attained “a revelation of Elijah,’ that is, a mystical 
experience of spiritual awakening, through which something 
novel was revealed. Since the theory of the Sefirot in its theo- 
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sophical formulation is already contained in the Sefer ha-Ba- 
hir, it cannot be regarded as the basic content of these revela- 
tions; these were apparently connected with a new idea of the 
mystical purpose of prayer, based not on gematriot and secret 
Names but on contemplation of the Sefirot as a means of con- 
centrating on the kavvanah (“meditation”) in prayer. Within 
this circle Jacob Nazir belonged to a special group — called pe- 
rushim in rabbinic parlance and “nazirites” in biblical termi- 
nology - whose members did not engage in commerce, but 
were supported by the communities so that they could devote 
all their time to the Torah. From its very nature, this group 
was akin to the Hasidim, and there is evidence that several 
of them led a hasidic life. Within this group a contemplative 
life could develop in which mystic aspirations could easily be 
aroused. The rabbis mentioned above did not share one con- 
sistent system of thought: there are several different and con- 
flicting tendencies in their writings. The idea of the Kavod, in 
its plain Saadian meaning, was not regarded particularly as a 
mystery, but interpretations in the spirit of the theory of the 
Sefirot in the Bahir were considered to be “the great mystery.” 
In the school of Abraham b. David, traditions of this type were 
transmitted orally, and mysteries relating to the profundities 
of the Divine were added to the new theory concerning mys- 
tical kavvanah during prayer. 

This circle of the early kabbalists in Provence worked in 
ahighly charged religious and cultural environment. Rabbinic 
culture had reached a high stage of development there, and 
even Maimonides considered those proficient in the halakhah 
to be great exponents of the Torah. Their minds were open to 
the philosophical tendencies of their age. Judah ibn *Tibbon, 
head of the renowned family of translators, worked in this 
circle, and translated for his colleagues many of the greatest 
philosophical books, among them works of a distinctly neo- 
platonic tendency. He also translated Judah Halevi’s Kuzari 
from Arabic, and its profound influence derived from this 
circle. The early kabbalists absorbed the Kuzari’s ideas con- 
cerning the nature of Israel, prophecy, the Tetragrammaton, 
the Sefer Yezirah and its meaning, in the same way as they 
assimilated the writings of Abraham ibn Ezra and Abraham 
b. Hiyya, with their tendency toward neoplatonism. Jewish 
versions of neoplatonic theories of the Logos and the Divine 
Will, of emanation and of the soul, acted as a powerful stimu- 
lus. But philosophical theories concerning the Active Intellect 
as a cosmic force, association with which could be attained 
by the prophets and the select few, also penetrated these cir- 
cles. The close proximity of this theory to mysticism stands 
out clearly in the history of medieval Islamic and Christian 
mysticism, and not surprisingly it acts as an important link 
in the chain which connects many kabbalists with the ideas 
of Maimonides. The influence of the asceticism of Hovot ha- 
Levavot has already been mentioned, and it continued to play 
an active role in the ethics of the Kabbalah and in its theory of 
mystical communion. In the last 30 years of the 12" century 
the Kabbalah spread beyond the circle of Abraham b. David 
of Posquiéres. The encounter between the Gnostic tradition 
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contained in the Bahir and neoplatonic ideas concerning God, 
His emanation, and man’s place in the world, was extremely 
fruitful, leading to the deep penetration of these ideas into 
earlier mystical theories. The Kabbalah, in its historical sig- 
nificance, can be defined as the product of the interpenetra- 
tion of Jewish Gnosticism and neoplatonism. 

In addition, Provence in these years was the scene of a 
powerful religious upheaval in the Christian world, when the 
Catharist sect gained control of a large part of the Languedoc, 
where the first centers of Kabbalah were to be found (see *AI- 
bigenses). It is not yet clear to what extent if any there was a 
connection between the new upsurge in Judaism in the circles 
of the perushim and the Hasidim, and the profound upheaval 
in Christianity which found expression in the Catharist move- 
ment. In their ideology there is practically nothing in common 
between the ideas of the kabbalists and those of the Cathari, 
except for the theory of transmigration, which kabbalists in 
fact took from the eastern sources of the Sefer ha-Bahir. The 
dualistic theology of the Cathari was clearly opposed to the 
Jewish view; nevertheless, it remains a possibility that there 
were some contacts which can no longer be discerned between 
the different groups, united as they were by a deep and emo- 
tional religious awakening. There is some evidence that the 
Jews of Provence were well aware of the existence and the be- 
liefs of the sect as early as the first decades of the 13" century 
(Scholem, Origines, 252). 

Fragments of the kabbalist tradition that was familiar to 
Abraham b. David and Jacob Nazir are found in the writings of 
the kabbalists, and the clear contradictions between them and 
later ideas, whether on the teaching on God or on the question 
of kavvanah, testifies to their authenticity. Abraham b. David's 
statement in his criticism of Maimonides (Hilkhot Teshuvah, 3, 
7) defending those who believe in God's corporeality becomes 
clarified when it is seen against the background of his kabbal- 
istic views, which distinguish the “Cause of Causes” from the 
Creator, who is the subject of the Shiur Komah in the early 
baraita. His interpretation of the aggadah in Eruvim 18a, that 
Adam was at first created with two faces, also reflects kabbal- 
istic speculation on the divine attributes — the Sefirot. 

Abraham b. David’s son, Isaac the Blind (d. c. 1235), who 
lived in or near Narbonne, was the first kabbalist to devote his 
work entirely to mysticism. He had many disciples in Provence 
and Catalonia, who spread kabbalistic ideas in the form they 
had received them from him, and he was regarded as the cen- 
tral figure of the Kabbalah during his lifetime. His followers in 
Spain have left some record of his sayings and his habits, and 
a few letters and treatises written at his dictation are also ex- 
tant: their style is quite different from that of any of his known 
disciples. Generally he couched his ideas elliptically and ob- 
scurely, and he used his own peculiar terminology. Something 
of his opinions can be learned from the common elements in 
the writings of his pupils. At all events, he is the first kabbalist 
whose historical personality and basic ideas clearly emerge. 
Entrusting his writings only to a few chosen individuals, he 
definitely opposed the public dissemination of the Kabbalah, 
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seeing in this a dangerous source of misunderstanding and 
distortion. At the close of his life he protested in a letter to 
Nahmanides and Jonah *Gerondi against popularization of 
this sort in Spain, in which several of his pupils were engaged 
(Sefer Bialik (1934), 143ff.). When the Spanish kabbalists of 
the 13" century speak simply of “the Hasid” they refer to Isaac 
the Blind. He developed a contemplative mysticism leading to 
communion with God through meditation on the Sefirot and 
the heavenly essences (havayot). The earliest instructions on 
detailed meditations associated with basic prayers, according 
to the concept of the Sefirot as stages in the hidden life of God, 
came from him. There is no doubt that he inherited some of 
his main ideas from his father, on whom he sometimes relied, 
but he had also recognized the value of the Sefer ha-Bahir 
and he built on its symbolism. His commentary to the Sefer 
Yezirah (established as an appendix to G. Scholem, Ha-Kab- 
balah be-Provence, 1963) is the first work to explain the book 
in the light of a systematic Sefirot theory in the spirit of the 
Kabbalah. At the head of the world of divine qualities he puts 
the “thought” (mahashavah), from which emerged the divine 
utterances, the “words” (Adyot) by means of which the world 
was created. Above the “thought” is the Hidden God, who is 
called for the first time by the name *Ein-Sof (“the Infinite”; 
see below). Man’s thought ascends through mystic medita- 
tion until it reaches, and is subsumed into, Divine “Thought” 
Along with the theory of the Sefirot he developed the concept 
of the mysticism of language. The speech of men is connected 
with divine speech, and all language, whether heavenly or hu- 
man, derives from one source — the Divine Name. Profound 
speculations on the nature of the Torah are found in a long 
fragment from Isaac's commentary on the beginning of the 
Midrash Konen. The neoplatonic character of his ideas is im- 
mediately striking, and distinguishes them completely from 
the Bahir. (For an analysis of his thought, see Scholem, Origi- 
nes...) 263-327.) 

There were other circles in Provence who spread the kab- 
balistic tradition on the basis of material which seems partly to 
have reached them directly from anonymous eastern sources. 
On the one hand they continue the neoplatonic, speculative 
trend of Isaac the Blind, especially in his commentary to the 
Sefer Yezirah; and on the other hand they connect this trend 
with new ideas concerning the world of the Merkabah and 
the spiritual powers from which it is composed. There is a 
marked tendency to particularize and name these powers, 
and the theory of the Sefirot occupies only an incidental place 
among other attempts to delineate the world of emanation and 
the forces which constitute it. While Isaac the Blind and his 
disciples revealed their identities and refrained from writing 
pseudepigraphically, these circles concealed their identities 
as far as possible, both in Provence and in Spain, and pro- 
duced a rich kabbalistic pseudepigrapha imitating the liter- 
ary forms used in Merkabah literature and the Sefer ha-Bahir. 
One portion of this pseudepigraphic literature is neoplatonic 
and speculative in character, while another is angelological, 
demonological, and theurgic. This latter tendency in particu- 
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lar found a home in some Castilian communities, e.g., Burgos 
and Toledo. Among the early kabbalists of Toledo are men- 
tioned the Hasid Judah ibn Ziza, Joseph ibn Mazah, and Meir 
b. Todros *Abulafia (Scholem, Origines..., 414). How, and in 
what circumstances, the Kabbalah arrived there around the 
year 1200 is not known, but there is evidence linking the Pro- 
vencal kabbalists with the citizens of Toledo. A reliable docu- 
ment from Provence mentions as sources the traditions of the 
Provencal teachers, Abraham b. David and his father-in-law, 
Hasidim of Germany, and Judah ibn Ziza from Toledo (ibid., 
241). The pseudepigraphic literature used names from the time 
of Moses up to the later geonim and the Hasidim of Germany. 
Provence was undoubtedly the place of composition of the 
Sefer ha-Iyyun ascribed to Rav Hamai Gaon, the Maayan ha- 
Hokhmah, which was communicated by an angel to Moses, the 
Midrash Shimon ha-Zaddik, and other texts, while the home of 
most of the writings attributable to the circle of the Sefer ha- 
Iyyun could have been either Provence or Castile. More than 
30 texts of this kind are known, most of them very short (see 
the list of them in Reshit ha-Kabbalah, Heb. ed. pp. 255-62; 
Origines..., 283-91). New interpretations of the ten Sefirot are 
found side by side with notes and expositions of the “32 paths 
of wisdom,’ the Tetragrammaton, and the 42-lettered Name 
of God, as well as various cosmogonic speculations. Platonic 
and Gnostic tendencies are interwoven in them. Knowledge 
of the “intellectual lights,” which fill the place previously oc- 
cupied by the Chariot, competes with theories of the ten Se- 
firot and of the mystical names. The authors of these works 
had their own solemn, abstract terminology, but the terms are 
given differing interpretations as they recur in various places. 
The order of emanation varies from time to time, and it is clear 
that these speculations had not yet reached their final state. 
There were considerable differences of opinion within this 
circle, and each individual author seems to have been trying 
to define the content of the world of emanation as it was dis- 
closed to his vision or contemplation. Even where the theory 
of the Sefirot was accepted it underwent remarkable changes. 
One group of texts interprets the 13 attributes of divine mercy 
as the sum of the powers which fill the world of emanation, 
some authors adding three powers to the end of the list of Se- 
firot; while in other texts the three powers are added to the 
top, or are considered to be intellectual lights shining within 
the first Sefirah. This view, which stimulated many specula- 
tions as the development of the Kabbalah continued, occurs 
in the responsa attributed to Hai Gaon on the relationship of 
the ten Sefirot to the 13 attributes. 

There are clear connections leading from Saadiah’s theory 
of the Kavod and his concept of “the ether which cannot be 
grasped,” stated in his commentary to the Sefer Yezirah, to this 
circle, which made use of his ideas through the early transla- 
tion of the Sefer Emunot ve-Deot. The circle seems to have had 
little use for the Sefer ha-Bahir. The stress on the mysticism 
of the lights of the intellect is near in spirit, although not in 
detail, with later neoplatonic literature, e.g., the “Book of the 
Five Substances of Pseudo-Empedocles” (from the school of 
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Ibn Masarra in Spain). For example, the supernal essences 
which are revealed, according to the Sefer ha-Iyyun and sev- 
eral other texts, from “the highest hidden mystery” or “the 
primeval darkness,’ are: primeval wisdom, wonderful light, 
the hashmal, the mist (arafel), the throne of light, the wheel 
(ofan) of greatness, the cherub, the wheels of the Chariot, the 
surrounding ether, the curtain, the throne of glory, the place of 
souls, and the outer palace of holiness. This mixture of terms 
from widely different fields is characteristic of the blending of 
sources and of a hierarchical arrangement that does not de- 
pend on the theory of the Sefirot, although it too is incorpo- 
rated in some of the writings of this circle. A theurgic tendency 
also appears along with a desire to indulge in philosophical 
speculations on the Sacred Names. In addition to the influ- 
ence of Arab neoplatonism, there are indications of some links 
with the Christian Platonic tradition transmitted through the 
De Divisione Naturae of John Scotus Erigena, but this ques- 
tion needs further research. 


The Kabbalist Center of Gerona 

Under the influence of the first kabbalists, their ideas spread 
from Provence to Spain, where they found a particular re- 
sponse in the rabbinic circle of Gerona, in Catalonia, between 
the Pyrenees Mountains and Barcelona. Here, from the be- 
ginning of the 13 century, a center of great and far-ranging 
importance came into being which fulfilled an essential role 
in the establishment of the Kabbalah in Spain and in the de- 
velopment of kabbalistic literature. For the first time, books 
were written here which, despite their emphasis on the esoteric 
side of Kabbalah, sought to bring its major ideas to a wider 
public. Sometimes allusions to these ideas are found in works 
which are not basically kabbalistic - e.g., works of halakhah, 
exegesis, ethics, or homiletics - but there were a number of 
books which were completely or largely devoted to the Kab- 
balah. Several letters from members of this group have sur- 
vived which contain important evidence of their feelings and 
their participation in contemporary disputes and discussions. 
The main figures in this group were a mysterious individual 
by the (pseudonymous?) name of Ben Belimah (Scholem, 
Origines..., 413); Judah b. Yakar, Nahmanides’ teacher and for 
a certain time dayyan in Barcelona (1215), whose commen- 
tary to the liturgy (JQR, 4 (1892), 245-56) contains kabbalistic 
statements; *Ezra b. Solomon and *Azriel; Moses b. Nahman 
(Nahmanides); Abraham b. Isaac *Gerondi, the hazzan of the 
community; Jacob b. Sheshet *Gerondi; and the poet Meshul- 
lam b. Solomon *Da Piera (whose poems were collected in 
Yediot ha-Makhon le-Heker ha-Shirah, 4, 1938). In addition, 
their pupils should also be included, although many of them 
spread further afield to the Aragonese communities. 

A personal and literary link between the kabbalists of 
Provence and those of Gerona may be seen in *Asher b. David, 
a nephew of Isaac the Blind. A number of his writings were 
very widely scattered in manuscript (collected by M. Hasidah 
in Ha-Segullah (fascicles 17-30, Jerusalem, 1933-34). In con- 
tent, his writings are very similar to those of Ezra and Azriel, 
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who were apparently among the first to write works entirely 
devoted to Kabbalah, composed mainly in the first third of the 
13" century. Ezra wrote a commentary to the Song of Songs 
(which was published under Nahmanides’ name), interpreted 
the aggadot to several tractates of the Talmud wherever he was 
able to connect them with the Kabbalah, and summarized tra- 
ditions, the greater part of which doubtless derived from the 
Provengal kabbalists. His younger companion, Azriel, made 
an independent rendering of his interpretation of the aggadot 
(ed. Tishby, 1943), wrote a commentary to the liturgy (extant 
in Ms.) according to the theory of the kavvanot, a commentary 
to the Sefer Yezirah published in editions of that work under 
the name of Nahmanides, and two small books on the nature 
of God, Be'ur Eser Sefirot (also entitled Shaar ha-Shoel), and 
Derekh ha-Emunah ve-Derekh ha-Kefirah. These two kabbal- 
ists also left separate “mysteries” on several subjects (e.g., “the 
mystery of sacrifices”), and letters on kabbalistic questions, 
including a long letter from Azriel to the kabbalists of Bur- 
gos (Maddaei ha-Yahadut, 2 (1927), 233-40). Azriel stands out 
above other members of the group because of the systematic 
nature of his thought and the depth of his intellect. He is the 
only one of the group whose work is connected in style and 
content with the writings of the circle of the Sefer ha-Iyyun 
mentioned above. In his books, the interpenetration of neo- 
platonic and Gnostic elements reached their first apex. The 
neoplatonic element came largely from the writings of Isaac 
b. Solomon Israeli, some of which were undoubtedly known 
in Gerona (Altmann, in JjJs, 7 (1956), 31-57). Jacob b. Sheshet, 
in his polemical work against Samuel ibn *Tibbon, Meshiv De- 
varim Nekhohim (ed. Vajda, 1968), combined philosophical 
enquiry with kabbalistic speculation. Two of his books were 
devoted to the latter: Sefer ha-Emunah ve-ha-Bittahon, which 
was later attributed to Nahmanides and published under his 
name, and Shaar ha-Shamayim, a rhymed summary of kab- 
balistic ideas (Ozar Nehmad, 3 (1860), 133-65). 

It is doubtful if these kabbalists, who were known only to 
a small circle and who composed no works outside the field of 
Kabbalah, would have had the great influence that they did if 
it had not been for the stature of their colleague Nahmanides 
(c. 1194-1270), the highest legal and religious authority of his 
time in Spain. The fact that he joined the ranks of the kabbal- 
ists as a young man prepared the way for the reception of the 
Kabbalah in Spain, just as the personality of Abraham b. David 
had prepared the way in Provence. The names of these two 
men were a guarantee to most of their contemporaries that, 
despite their novelty, kabbalistic ideas did not stray from the 
accepted faith and the rabbinic tradition. Their undisputed 
conservative character protected the kabbalists from accusa- 
tions of deviation from strict monotheism or even of heresy. 
Charges of this kind were made, provoked mainly by the wider 
publicity given to the earlier works of Kabbalah and to their 
oral propagation in a number of communities. Isaac the Blind 
refers to polemics between the kabbalists and their opponents 
in Spain, and evidence of similar arguments in Provence (be- 
tween 1235 and 1245) is extant in the accusations of *Meir b. 
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Simeon of Narbonne, a reply to which, in defense of the Kab- 
balah, is included in the works of Asher b. David (see Sefer 
Bialik (1934), 141-62). 

From the very beginning two opposing tendencies ap- 
pear among the kabbalists, the first seeking to limit the Kab- 
balah to closed circles as a definitely esoteric system, and the 
second wishing to spread its influence among the people at 
large. Throughout the history of the Kabbalah right down to 
recent times these two tendencies have been in conflict. Paral- 
lel with this, from the time of the appearance of the Kabbalah 
in Gerona, two attitudes developed concerning the relation- 
ship of the bearers of rabbinic culture to the Kabbalah. The 
kabbalists were accepted as proponents of a conservative ide- 
ology and as public defenders of tradition and custom, but at 
the same time they were suspected, by a substantial number of 
rabbis and sages, of having non-Jewish leanings and of being 
innovators whose activities must be curtailed wherever pos- 
sible. Most of the kabbalists themselves saw their role in terms 
of the preservation of tradition, and in fact their first public 
appearance was associated with their taking the traditional- 
ists’ side in the controversy over Maimonides’ writings and the 
study of philosophy in the 13 century (Scholem, Origines..., 
416-54). In these disputes the Kabbalah of the Gerona schol- 
ars seemed to be a symbolic interpretation of the world of Ju- 
daism and its way of life, based on a theosophy which taught 
the inner secrets of the revealed Godhead and on a rejection 
of rationalist interpretations of the Torah and the Command- 
ments. Nevertheless, it cannot be ignored that the system of 
thought elaborated by a man like Azriel did not invalidate the 
philosophic teachings of his time but rather added to it a new 
dimension, that of theosophy, as its crowning glory. 

In several of his works Nahmanides gives room to the 
Kabbalah, particularly in his commentary to the Torah, where 
his many veiled and unexplained allusions to interpretations 
“according to the true way” were meant to arouse the curi- 
osity of those readers who had never heard of that “way.” He 
also used kabbalistic symbolism in some of his piyyutim. And 
his views on the fate of the soul after death and the nature of 
the world to come, expressed in Shaar ha-Gemul at the end 
of his halakhic work Toledot Adam, represent the ideas of his 
circle and are in contrast to Maimonides’ views on this sub- 
ject. His commentary to the Book of Job is based on the the- 
ory of transmigration (without mentioning the term gilgul 
itself) and on the views of his companion, Ezra, concerning 
the Sefirah Hochmah (“wisdom”). Nahmanides wrote no works 
specifically on the Kabbalah, apart from a commentary to the 
first chapter of the Sefer Yezirah (Ks, 6 (1930), 385-410) and a 
sermon on the occasion of a wedding (He-Halutz, 12 (1887), 
111-4). Since the 14" century, several books by other authors 
were attributed to him. In the writings of the Gerona kabbal- 
ists there is a definite, well-established symbolic framework 
which is related first and foremost to the theory of the Se- 
firot and to the way in which this theory interprets scriptural 
verses and homilies dealing with the acts of God. This sym- 
bolism served as the main basis for the development of the 
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Kabbalah in this group, and numerous anonymous kabbal- 
ists of this and later periods made out lists and tables, mostly 
brief, of the order of the Sefirot, and of the nomenclature in 
Scripture and aggadah which fitted them. In points of detail 
practically every kabbalist had his own system but there was 
a wide measure of agreement on fundamentals (a list of such 
tracts in KS, 10 (1934), 498-515). 

Contacts were made between the Spanish kabbalists and 
the Hasidei Ashkenaz, either through individual Hasidim who 
visited Spain or through books which were brought there, e.g., 
the works of Eleazar of Worms. Abraham Axelrod of Cologne, 
who traveled through the Spanish communities between 1260 
and 1275 approximately, wrote Keter Shem Tov dealing with the 
Tetragrammaton and the theory of the Sefirot. It exists in vari- 
ous versions, one of which was published in Jellinek’s Ginzei 
Hokhmat ha-Kabbalah (1853), while another gives the author's 
name as Menahem, a pupil of Eleazar of Worms. This com- 
bination of the theory of the Sacred Names and speculations 
using the methods of gematria with the theory of the Sefirot of 
the Gerona kabbalists contains, at least in a third version of the 
book, a powerful renewal of ecstatic tendencies, which took on 
the new form of “prophetic Kabbalah” (Kelal mi-Darkhei ha- 
Kabbalah ha-Nevu it; see G. Scholem, Kitvei Yad be-Kabbalah 
(1930), 57). Other kabbalists from Castile also established con- 
tacts with one of the pupils of Eleazar of Worms who lived in 
Narbonne in the middle of the 13" century. 

It is almost certain that an anonymous kabbalist from the 
Gerona circle, or one of the Provengal kabbalists, was the au- 
thor of the book *Temunah (written before 1250), which was 
attributed several generations later to R. Ishmael, the high 
priest. The style of the book is very difficult, and its contents 
are obscure at many points. An interpretation of the “image 
of God” through the shapes of the Hebrew letters, it became 
the basis of several other texts, composed in a similar fashion 
and perhaps even by the same author; e.g., interpretations of 
the secret 72-lettered Name of God mentioned in the mystical 
literature of the geonic period. The importance of the book lies 
in its detailed though enigmatic explanation of the theory of 
shemittot (see below), to which the Gerona kabbalists alluded 
without a detailed explanation. The difficult style of the Temu- 
nah was elucidated to some extent by an old commentary, also 
anonymous (published with the book itself in 1892), which was 
written at the end of the 13" century. Temunah had a distinct 
influence on Kabbalah up to the 16' century. 


Other Currents in 13't-Century Spanish Kabbalah 

The combination of theosophic-Gnostic and neoplatonic-phil- 
osophical elements, which found expression in Provence and 
Gerona, led to the relative, or sometimes exaggerated, domi- 
nance of one element over the other in other currents from 
1230 onward. On one side there was an extreme mystical ten- 
dency, expressed in philosophical terms and creating its own 
symbolism which was not based on the theory or nomencla- 
ture of the Sefirot found among the Gerona kabbalists. Refut- 
ing some of the suppositions of the latter (e.g., the theory of 
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transmigration), nevertheless it saw itself as the true “science 
of Kabbalah.’ Its first and most important exponent was Isaac 
ibn *Latif, whose books were written (perhaps in Toledo) be- 
tween 1230 and 1270. “He had one foot inside [in Kabbalah], 
and one foot outside [in philosophy]” as Judah *Hayyat said 
of him (preface to Minhat Yehudah on Maarekhet ha-Elohut). 
Becoming a kind of independent mystic, he drew his philo- 
sophical inspiration from the writings in both Arabic and He- 
brew of the neoplatonists, and especially from Ibn Gabirol’s 
Mekor Hayyim and the works of Abraham ibn Ezra, although 
at times he completely transformed their meaning. His main 
work, Shaar ha-Shamayim (written in 1238), was intended 
to be, in a speculative mystical vein, both a continuation of 
and a substitute for Maimonides’ Guide of the Perplexed. To- 
gether with most of the Gerona kabbalists he accorded the 
highest place to the Primeval Will, seeing in it the source of 
all emanation. The theory of the Divine Logos, which he took 
from the Arabic neoplatonic tradition, became divided into 
the Will - which remained completely within the Divine and 
was identified with the Divine Word (Logos) which brought 
forth all things - and into the “first created thing,’ the Su- 
preme Intellect that stands at the top of the hierarchy of all 
beings, and was presented in symbols which in other places 
belong to the Logos itself. But Ibn Latif is not consistent in 
his use of symbolism and often contradicts himself, even on 
important points. From the “first created thing” emanated all 
the other stages, called symbolically light, fire, ether, and wa- 
ter. Each of these is the province of one branch of wisdom: 
mysticism, metaphysics, astronomy, and physics. Ibn Latif 
created a complete and rich system of the universe, basing 
his views on a far-fetched allegorical interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, although he was opposed to the extreme allegorists who 
regarded allegory as a substitute for the literal interpretation 
and not simply an addition to it. His ideas about prayer and 
true understanding have a distinctly mystical tinge, and in this 
respect exceed the theory of kavvanah and meditation prev- 
alent among the kabbalists of Gerona. The influence of Ibn 
Gabirol is most noticeable in his Zurat ha-Olam (1860) which 
contains specific criticisms of kabbalistic theosophy. Never- 
theless, Ibn Latif regards Kabbalah as superior to philosophy 
both in nature and efficacy, in particular because it takes hold 
of truth which is of a temporal nature, whereas philosophical 
truth is atemporal (Rav Pealim (1885), no. 39). Ibn Latif had 
personal ties with exponents of Kabbalah whose conceptions 
were completely opposed to his, and he dedicated Zeror ha- 
Mor to Todros *Abulafia of Toledo, one of the leaders of the 
Gnostic trend of Kabbalah. His books were read by kabbalists 
and philosophers alike, e.g., the philosopher Isaac *Albalag 
(Vatican Ms. 254, fol. 97b), who criticized his Zurat ha-Olam. 
According to Ibn Latif, the highest intellectual understand- 
ing reaches only the “back” of the Divine, whereas a picture of 
the “face” is disclosed only in supra-intellectual esctasy, which 
involves experience superior even to that of prophecy (Ginzei 
ha-Melekh, chs. 37 and 41). This perception he calls “the be- 
atitude of supreme communion.” True prayer brings the hu- 
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man intellect into communion with the Active Intellect “like 
a kiss,’ but from there it ascends even to union with the “first 
created thing”; beyond this union, achieved through words, 
is the union through pure thought intended to reach the First 
Cause, i.e., the Primeval Will, and at length to stand before 
God Himself (Zeror ha-Mor, ch. 5). 

The second exponent of philosophic-mystical tenden- 
cies distinct from the theosophical Kabbalah of the Gerona 
school and aspiring toward an ecstatic “prophetic Kabbalah” 
was Abraham *Abulafia (1240-after 1292). The striking im- 
age of this man derives from his outstanding personality. 
He came into contact with a group whose technique of let- 
ter combination and number mysticism stimulated his own 
ecstatic experiences. At least part of his inspiration was de- 
rived directly from the German Hasidei Ashkenaz and per- 
haps also through the influence of Sufi circles, whom he met 
with during his travels in the east in his early years. Abula- 
fia’s teacher was the hazzan Barukh Togarmi (in Barcelona’), 
who, judging by his name, came from the east. From him he 
learned the fundamental teachings of prophetic Kabbalah to 
whose dissemination he devoted his life, after he had attained 
illumination in Barcelona in 1271. His prophetic and perhaps 
also his messianic claims aroused strong opposition both in 
Spain and in Italy, but his books were widely read from the 
end of the 13" century, especially those where he expounded 
his system of Kabbalah as a kind of guide to the upward jour- 
ney from philosophical preoccupations of the Maimonidean 
type to prophecy and to those mystical experiences which he 
believed partook of the nature of prophecy. Abulafia was also 
a copious borrower of kabbalistic ideas whenever he found 
them relevant, but those aspects which were foreign to his 
nature he opposed even to the point of ridicule. A passionate 
admirer of Maimonides, he believed that his own system was 
merely a continuation and elaboration of the teaching of the 
Guide of the Perplexed. Unlike Maimonides, who dissociated 
himself from the possibility of prophecy in his time, Abulafia 
defended such a prospect, finding in “the way of the Names,” 
ie., a specific mystical technique also called “the science of 
combination” (hokhmat ha-zeruf), a means of realizing and 
embodying human aspirations toward prophecy. 

So inspired, he himself wrote 26 prophetic books of 
which only one, Sefer ha-Ot, has survived. Derekh ha-Sefirot 
(“the way of the Sefirot”), he believed, is useful for beginners 
but is of little value compared with Derekh ha-Shemot (“the 
way of the Names”), opening up only after deep study of the 
Sefer Yezirah and the techniques to which it alludes. Abula- 
fia saw his Kabbalah, therefore, as another layer added to the 
earlier Kabbalah, which did not contradict such major works 
as the Bahir, the Temunah, and the writings of Nahmanides. 
His promise to expound a way which would lead to what he 
called “prophecy,” and his practical application of kabbalist 
principles, found a distinct echo in Kabbalah from the 14" 
century onward, first in Italy and later in other countries. His 
great manuals (Sefer ha-Zeruf, Sefer Or ha-Sekhel, Sefer Hayyei 
ha-Olam ha-Ba, and others), which have been copied right 
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down to recent times, are textbooks of meditation, the objects 
of which are the Sacred Names and the letters of the alphabet 
and their combinations, both comprehensible and incompre- 
hensible. It was precisely this kind of manual which had been 
lacking in the usual type of kabbalistic literature, which had 
confined itself to symbolic descriptions, and refrained from 
advancing in writing techniques for mystic experience. The 
work of Abulafia filled this need, and the fierce criticism of 
him which was heard here and there did not prevent their ab- 
sorption and influence. One of Abulafia’s pupils wrote (per- 
haps in Hebron) at the end of 1294 a small book on prophetic 
Kabbalah, Shaarei Zedek, which includes an important auto- 
biographical description of his studies with his teacher, and of 
his mystical experiences (Scholem, Mysticism, 146-55). 

On the other side of this twofold development of the 
Kabbalah was a school of kabbalists who were more attracted 
to Gnostic traditions, whether genuine or only apparently 
so, and who concentrated on the Gnostic and mythological 
element rather than on the philosophical. The exponents of 
this trend set out to find and assemble fragments of docu- 
ments and oral traditions, and added to them just as much 
themselves, until their books became an astonishing mixture 
of pseudepigrapha with the authors’ own commentaries. In 
contrast with the Kabbalah of Gerona, the pseudepigraphic 
element was very strong in this branch, although it is not ab- 
solutely certain that the authors of these books themselves 
invented the sources which they quoted. This school, which 
might properly be called “the Gnostic reaction,” includes the 
brothers *Jacob and *Isaac, sons of Jacob ha-Kohen of Soria, 
who traveled in Spain and Provence and met their older kab- 
balist predecessors: Moses b. *Simeon, their pupil and succes- 
sor, rabbi of Burgos; and Todros b. Joseph *Abulafia of Burgos 
and Toledo, one of the leaders of Castilian Jewry of his day. 
Their main work belongs to the second half of the 13"* century. 
In Kabbalist circles Moses of Burgos was widely considered 
to be endowed with particular authority, and he was also the 
teacher of Isaac ibn Sahula, author of Meshal ha-Kadmoni. It 
is extraordinary that such a complete rationalist and devo- 
tee of philosophical enquiry as Isaac Albalag could see three 
members of this school as the true exponents of Kabbalah in 
his time, with Moses of Burgos at their head: “His name has 
spread throughout the country: Moses has received [kibbel] 
the [authentic] kabbalist tradition” (Maddaei ha-Yahadut, 2 
(1927), 168). 

The speculative side is not altogether absent in this school, 
and some fragments of one of Isaac ha-Kohen’s books (ibid., 
276-9) in particular show some relationship between him and 
Ibn Latif, but its true characteristics are quite different. He de- 
veloped the details of the theory of the left, demonic, emana- 
tion, whose ten Sefirot are the exact counterparts of the Holy 
Sefirot. A similar demonic emanation is already mentioned 
in the writings of the Sefer ha-Iyyun group, and in the works 
of Nahmanides, and it is possible that its origins stemmed 
from the east. In the evidence extant, this theory appeared in 
pseudepigraphic texts and its roots were mainly in Provence 
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and Castile. From these traditions came the Zoharic theory 
of the sitra ahra (the “other side”). There is a strong tendency 
here to make long lists of beings in the world below the realm 
of the Sefirot - that are given specific names — and so establish 
a completely new angelology. These emanations of the second 
rank are presented partly as “curtains” (pargodim) in front of 
the emanations of the Sefirot, and as “bodies” and “garments” 
for the inner souls, which are the Sefirot. This multiplicity of 
personified emanations and the listing of them recall similar 
tendencies in the later development of several Gnostic sys- 
tems, and in particular the book Pistis Sophia. To everything 
in the world below there is a corresponding force in the world 
above, and in this way a kind of strange mythology without 
precedent in other sources is created. This theme runs through 
all the writings of Isaac b. Jacob ha-Kohen, and through some 
of the work of his elder brother Jacob. The novelty of the 
names of these forces and their description is obvious, and 
some of the details of the Sefirot and their nomenclature oc- 
casionally assume a form different from that in the Kabbalah 
of Gerona. In the writings of Todros Abulafia the kabbalists 
who are exponents of the Gnostic trend are given the specific 
name of maamikim (“those who delve deeply”), in order to 
distinguish them from the others. The Spanish kabbalists of 
the 14"* century made an additional distinction between the 
Kabbalah of the Castilian kabbalists, which belonged to the 
Gnostic school, and that of the Catalonian kabbalists. In this 
circle we can observe quite clearly the growth of the magical 
element and the tendency to preserve theurgic traditions of 
which there is no trace in the Gerona school. 

This new Gnostic bent did not stop the individual mysti- 
cal or visionary experience. The two elements go hand in hand 
in the writings of Jacob ha-Kohen, who wrote the extensive 
Sefer ha-Orah, which has no link with earlier kabbalistic tra- 
dition but is based entirely on visions which “were accorded 
him” in heaven. The Kabbalah of these visions is completely 
different from the traditionalist portion of his other writings, 
and it is not taken up anywhere else in the history of the Kab- 
balah. It is based on a new form of the idea of the Logos which 
assumes here the image of Metatron. The theory of emanation 
also acquires another garb, and concern with the Sefirot makes 
way for speculations on “the holy spheres” (ha-galgalim ha-ke- 
doshim) through which the power of the Emanator is invisibly 
dispersed until it reaches the sphere of Metatron, which is the 
central cosmic force. This very personal theosophy, nourished 
and inspired by vision, has no relationship with the theosophy 
of the Gerona kabbalists but it has some connection with the 
Hasidei Ashkenaz. Jacob ha-Kohen was the first Spanish kab- 
balist to build all his mystical teachings concerning the rea- 
sons for the Commandments and other matters on gematriot. 
Metatron, to be sure, was created, but came into being simul- 
taneously with the emanation of the inner heavenly spheres, 
and the verse “Let there be light” alludes to the “formation of 
the light of the intellect” in the shape of Metatron. There is 
little doubt that Jacob ha-Kohen knew about the art of “com- 
bination” as a prerequisite for mystical perception, but had no 
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knowledge of those mysteries derived from it through ratio- 
nalist interpretation characteristic of Abraham Abulafia. Sefer 
ha-Orah has not been preserved in its entirety, but large parts 
of it exist in various manuscripts (Milan 62, Vatican 428, etc.). 
It is the most striking example of how an entirely new Kab- 
balah could be created side by side with the earlier Kabbalah, 
and it is as if each one of them speaks on a different plane. In 
his Ozar ha-Kavod on the legends of the Talmud (1879), and 
in his Shaar ha-Razim on Psalm 19 (Munich Ms. 209) Todros 
Abulafia strove to combine the Kabbalah of Gerona with the 
Kabbalah of the Gnostics, but he never alluded to the revela- 
tions accorded to Jacob ha-Kohen. 


THE ZOHAR. ‘The mingling of the two trends emanating from 
the Gerona school and from the school of the Gnostics is to a 
certain extent paralleled in the main product of Spanish Kab- 
balah, the character of which is also determined by them. This 
is the Sefer ha-Zohar, written largely between 1280 and 1286 
by Moses b. Shem Tov de *Leon, in Guadalajara, a small town 
northeast of Madrid. In this city there also lived two kabbalist 
brothers, Isaac and Meir b. Solomon ibn *Sahula, and it is in 
Isaac’s books that the first quotations are found from the earli- 
est stratum of the Zohar, dating from 1281 (G. Scholem, in Tar- 
biz, 3 (1932), 181-3; KS, 6 (1929), 109-18). Many kabbalists were 
working at this time in the small communities around Toledo, 
and there is evidence of mystical experience even among the 
unlearned. An example of this is the appearance as a prophet 
in Avila in 1295 of Nissim b. Abraham, an ignorant artisan, to 
whom an angel revealed a kabbalistic work, Pilot ha-Hokhmah, 
and who was opposed by Solomon b. Abraham *Adret (Re- 
sponsa of Solomon b. Adret, no. 548). This was the community 
where Moses de Leon passed the last years of his life (d. 1305). 
The Zohar is the most important evidence for the stirring of a 
mythical spirit in medieval Judaism. The origin of the book, its 
literary and religious character, and the role that it has played 
in the history of Judaism, have been subjects of prolonged ar- 
gument among scholars during the last 130 years, but most of 
it has not been based on historical and linguistic analysis. In 
an analysis of this kind we can establish a precise place for the 
Zohar in the development of Spanish Kabbalah, which has 
set its seal on the book. In so doing we must resist continually 
recurring apologetic attempts to antedate its composition by 
turning its late literary sources into evidence for the earlier ex- 
istence of the book, or by proclaiming ancient strata in it - of 
whose presence there is no proof whatsoever (J.L. Zlotnik, Fin- 
kel, Reuben Margulies, Chavel, M. Kasher, and others). 

The mingling of these two currents - the Kabbalah of 
Gerona and the Kabbalah of the “Gnostics” of Castile - be- 
came in the mind of Moses de Leon a creative encounter 
which determined the basic character of the Zohar. Instead of 
the brief allusions and interpretations of his predecessors he 
presents a broad canvas of interpretation and homiletics cov- 
ering the whole world of Judaism as it appeared to him. He was 
far removed from systematic theology, and indeed there are 
fundamental problems of contemporary Jewish thought which 
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do not arise in his work at all, such as the meaning of proph- 
ecy and the questions of predestination and providence; how- 
ever, he reflects the actual religious situation, and expounds 
it through kabbalistic interpretation. In a pseudepigraph at- 
tributed to Simeon b. Yohai and his friends, Moses de Leon 
clothed his interpretation of Judaism in an archaic garb - long 
and short Midrashim on the Torah and the three scrolls, the 
books Song of Songs, Ruth, and Lamentations. The explana- 
tions in the book revolve round two axes - one consisting of 
the mysteries of the world of the Sefirot that constitute the life 
of the Divine, which is also reflected in many symbols in the 
created world; and the other of the situation of the Jew and his 
fate both in this world and in the world of souls. The deepen- 
ing and broadening of a symbolic view of Judaism was very 
daring in an age when the kabbalists still preserved in some 
measure the esoteric character of their ideas. The appearance 
of what purported to be an ancient Midrash which actually 
reflected the basic viewpoints of the Spanish kabbalists, and 
successfully expressed them in an impressive literary synthe- 
sis, sparked off a number of arguments among the kabbalists 
of the day. However, it also served to spread knowledge of the 
Kabbalah and ensure its acceptance. The author’s viewpoint 
progressed from a tendency toward philosophy and allegoric 
interpretation to Kabbalah and its symbolic ideas. The steps in 
this progress can still be recognized in the differences between 
the Midrash ha-Ne’lam, the earliest part of the Zohar, and the 
main body of the book. There is little doubt that the aim of the 
book was to attack the literal conception of Judaism and the 
neglect of the performance of the mitzvot, and this was accom- 
plished by emphasizing the supreme value and secret meaning 
of every word and Commandment of the Torah. As in most 
great mystical texts, inner perception and the way to “commu- 
nion” are connected with the preservation of the traditional 
framework, whose value is increased sevenfold. The mysti- 
cal viewpoint served to strengthen the tradition and indeed 
became a conscious conservative factor. On the other hand, 
the author of the Zohar concentrated frequently on specula- 
tions on the profundities of the Nature of the Divinity, which 
other kabbalists did not dare to dwell upon, and his boldness 
was an important contributory factor in the renewed develop- 
ment of Kabbalah several generations later. When the Zohar 
appeared few kabbalists turned their attention to this original 
aspect. Instead they used the Zohar as a distinguished aid to 
strengthening their conservative aims. In his Hebrew books 
written in the years after 1286, after he had finished his major 
work in the Zohar, Moses de Leon himself concealed many 
of his more daring speculations (which the obscure Aramaic 
garb had suited very well). On the other hand he stressed in 
them the principles of Sefirot symbolism, with its value for the 
comprehension of the Torah and of prayer, and also the homi- 
letical and moral element of the Zohar. His Hebrew books ex- 
panded, here and there, themes which were first adumbrated 
with some variations in the Zohar. These works have largely 
been preserved, and some of them were copied many times, 
but only one has been published (Sefer ha-Mishkal, also called 
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Sefer ha-Nefesh ha-Hakhamah, 1608). It is hard to say to what 
extent Moses de Leon expected his work in the Zohar actu- 
ally to be accepted as an ancient and authoritative Midrash, 
or how far he intended to create a compendium of Kabbalah 
in a suitable literary form which would be perfectly clear to 
the discerning eye. Many kabbalists in the succeeding gener- 
ation used similar forms and wrote imitations of the Zohar, 
something which they would not have dared to do in the case 
of genuine Midrashim, thus showing that they did not take 
the framework of the book too seriously. This does not de- 
tract from (indeed it may add to) the value of the Zohar from 
a historical point of view, whether for its own sake or for the 
sake of the influence that it exerted. 

Moses de Leon was certainly very closely associated 
with another kabbalist, who began as a disciple of Abraham 
Abulafia himself. This was Joseph *Gikatilla, who wrote Gin- 
nat Egoz in 1274 and later a number of other works under the 
inspiration of his first master. However, while still young he 
also became associated with Gnostic circles and afterward he 
struck up a friendship with Moses de Leon; each came under 
the other’s influence. Turning his attention from the myster- 
ies of letters, vowels, and names, Gikatilla embarked on a pro- 
found study of the theosophy of the Sefirot system, and his 
books provide an independent and valuable parallel to the 
writings of Moses de Leon. Shaarei Orah, written about 1290, 
already shows the influence of certain parts of the Zohar, al- 
though there is no mention of it. An important summary of, 
and renowned introduction to, the interpretation of Sefirot 
symbolism, this book became one of the major works of Span- 
ish Kabbalah. It is worth noting that three different streams, 
the Kabbalah of Gerona, the Kabbalah of the Zohar, and the 
Kabbalah of Abulafia, were able to meet and be reconciled in 
Gikatilla’s mind, a very rare occurrence in this period. His 
Ginnat Egoz is the latest source, insofar as we know, utilized 
by the author of the Zohar. 

Two works written in the 1290s or in the earliest years of 
the 14" century, the Raaya Meheimna and the Sefer ha-Tik- 
kunim, comprise the latest strands in the zoharic literature. 
They are the work of an unknown kabbalist who was familiar 
with the major part of the Zohar and wrote his books as a kind 
of continuation of it (albeit with some change in literary style 
and framework). The books contain a new interpretation of the 
first chapters of Genesis and a tabulated explanation of the rea- 
sons for the Commandments. Elevating the importance of the 
Zohar as the final revelation of the mysteries, these two works 
connected its appearance with the beginning of the redemp- 
tion: “Through the merits of the Zohar they will go forth from 
exile in mercy,’ i-e., without the dread pains of the redemp- 
tion (Zohar 3, 124b). The author exaggeratedly blends the im- 
age of the biblical Moses with Moses the revealer of the Zohar 
on the eve of the final redemption. It is possible that he was 
very close to the circle of Moses de Leon, and perhaps he was 
also called Moses. These books are the first of a whole line of 
kabbalistic works which were written in the pseudo-Aramaic 
style of the Zohar and as a continuation of it. Some authors 
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also wrote in Hebrew, adding interpretations in the name of 
zoharic characters but reflecting their own ideas. In this cat- 
egory mention should be made of Marot ha-Zoveot (Sassoon 
Ms. 978) by David b. Judah *he-Hasid, known from his other 
writings as a grandson of Nahmanides (Ohel Dawid, 1001-06); 
and Livnat ha-Sappir (on Gen., 1914; on Lev. British Museum 
Ms. 767) by Joseph Angelino, written in 1325-27, and wrongly 
ascribed by several kabbalists to David b. Judah Hasid. This 
latter David was the first to write a quasi-commentary on and 
elaboration of the speculations in the Idra Rabba of the Zohar, 
called Sefer ha-Gevul (Jerusalem Ms., and see Scholem in ks, 4 
(1928), 307-10). He also wrote a long commentary, Or Zarua, 
on the liturgy, and several other books (ibid., 302-27). 

An important pseudepigraph written at the time of the 
appearance of the Zohar was “The Mystery of the Names, 
Letters, and Vowels, and the Power of the [Magical] Opera- 
tions, according to the Sages of Lunel,” which is found in sev- 
eral manuscripts under different names (Vatican Ms. 441). 
Attributed to the circle of Abraham b. David, the book is ac- 
tually based on the works of Gikatilla and Moses de Leon, 
and connects speculations on the letters, vowels, and the Sa- 
cred Names with the theory of practical Kabbalah. Its author, 
who gave the words of the late 13'*-century kabbalists a new 
pseudepigraphic frame, also compiled the kabbalist anthol- 
ogy Sefer ha-Ne’lam (Paris Ms. *), using similar source mate- 
rial. An obscure figure in zoharic imitation literature is Joseph 
“who came from the city of Shushan” (i.e., from Hamadan in 
Persia). Perhaps this is a completely fictitious name conceal- 
ing a Spanish kabbalist who lived about 1300 or a little later 
and wrote a lengthy work on the Torah section of Terumah 
and the Song of Songs, which is largely written in the style of 
the Zohar and develops the ideas of the zoharic Idras concern- 
ing the Shiur Komah. According to A. Altmann he is to be 
identified with the anonymous author of the Sefer Taamei ha- 
Mitzvot, which was used as the source of a literary plagiarism 
by Isaac ibn Farhi in the 16" century (Ks, 40 (1965), 405-12). 
At any rate, his extensive work is preserved (British Museum 
Ms. 464) and was widely disseminated, even in comparatively 
late times (G. Scholem, in Sefer Yovel le-Aron Freimann (1935), 
51-62). The book is full of astonishing ideas not to be found 
in other kabbalistic texts, and the author introduces opinions 
which are quite foreign to the Zohar, although couched in its 
style. The third book in this category is the Sefer ha-Shearim 
or Sheelot la-Zaken (Oxford Ms. 2396) from the first quarter 
of the 14" century. The old man (zaken) who replies to the 
questions of his disciples in none other than Moses himself. 
The bulk of the book is written in Hebrew and only a minor 
section in the zoharic style. Also a completely independent 
work, it relies a great deal on allusion without fully explain- 
ing its ideas. 


The Kabbalah in the 14» Century up to the Expulsion 
from Spain 

The 14» century was a period of intellectual development 
which produced an extremely rich literature. The Kabbalah 
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spread through most of the communities of Spain and be- 
yond, in particular to Italy and the East. Once the gates were 
opened wide through the books that revealed mystical ideas, 
all the preceding trends found their continuators and their in- 
terpreters; with this expansion all the different trends mingled 
with one another to a certain extent, and attempts were made 
to find a compromise between them. 

The Kabbalah of Gerona was continued through the pro- 
lific literary activity of the disciples of Nahmanides’ pupils, 
who were taught by Solomon b. Abraham Adret (Rashba) and 
Isaac b. *Todros, author of a commentary to the mahzor ac- 
cording to Kabbalah (Paris Ms. 839). Members of this school, 
who did not favor the prevailing pseudepigraphic style, pro- 
duced many books attempting to clarify the kabbalistic pas- 
sages of Nahmanides’ commentary to the Torah. An un- 
known author writing at the beginning of the 14 century 
composed Maarekhet *ha-Elohut (1558), a compendium which 
expounded the doctrine of Kabbalah in a terse and system- 
atic fashion. This book was very widely read and its influ- 
ence was felt as late as the 16" century. Although Solomon b. 
Abraham Adret was very cautious in his dealings with kab- 
balistic matters, he often alluded to them in his commentary 
to the aggadot (Vatican Ms. 295), and he also composed a 
long prayer in the kabbalistic way. His pupils, however, as- 
signed a central place to the Kabbalah. To this school belong: 
Bahya b. *Asher from Saragossa, whose commentary to the 
Torah contributed greatly to the dissemination of the Kab- 
balah and was the first kabbalist book to be printed in its en- 
tirety (1492); Joshua ibn *Shuaib from Tudela, author of the 
important Derashot (homilies) on the Torah (1523), the first 
book in this genre to assign a central place to the Kabbalah, 
and the real author of the Be‘ur Sodot ha-Ramban (“Explana- 
tion of [the kabbalistic] secrets of Nahmanides’ Commen- 
tary”), which was printed (1875) under the name of his pupil, 
Meir b. Solomon Abi Sahula; Hayyim b. Samuel of Lerida, au- 
thor of Zeror ha-Hayyim, which contains a kabbalistic expo- 
sition of halakhic matters (Musajoff Ms.); Shem Tov b. Abra- 
ham ibn *Gaon from Soria, who began a large-scale literary 
activity on the Kabbalah between 1315 and 1325, emigrated 
to Erez Israel with his friend Elhanan b. Abraham ibn Es- 
kira, and settled in Safed. Elhanan’s Yesod Olam (Guenz- 
burg Ms. 607) merges the Gerona tradition with neoplatonic 
philosophical Kabbalah. In the school of Solomon Adret a 
large amount of raw material was assembled which has been 
preserved in collectanea of considerable value (Vatican Ms. 
202, Parma Mss. 68 and 1221, and others). In the same way 
several anonymous texts have been preserved which interpret 
the hidden meanings in Nahmanides. The main storehouse 
for all the traditions of this school is Meirat Einaim by Isaac 
b. Samuel of *Acre, who also dealt at length in other books 
with completely different aspects of the Kabbalah, under the 
joint influence of the Zohar and the school of Abraham Abu- 
lafia. In contrast to the attempts to seek a compromise be- 
tween Kabbalah and philosophy, he insisted on the indepen- 
dence and supreme worth of kabbalist theosophy. Parts of the 
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collection of revelations that were granted to him in various 
ways were assembled in Ozar ha-Hayyim (Guenzburg Ms. 
775), parts of which have been frequently copied. He was as- 
sociated with many contemporary kabbalists, and he was the 
first of this circle to write an autobiography, which, however, 
is now lost. 

Another kabbalist who migrated to Spain and became 
acquainted with the Kabbalah there was Joseph b. Shalom 
*Ashkenazi, author of an extensive commentary to the Sefer 
Yezirah (which has been printed in editions of the book under 
the name of Abraham b. David). He also wrote a commentary 
to the bereshit section of the Midrash Genesis Rabbah (Ks, 4 
(1928), 236-302). The works of David b. Judah Hasid develop 
the theory of the Sefirot to the extreme, assigning to everything 
a precise place in the world of the Sefirot. Joseph b. Shalom 
engaged in a kabbalistic critique of philosophy, but he inter- 
preted its principles kabbalistically in a very bold way. Like 
most of the kabbalists of his time he was taken with the idea 
of the shemittot, which gained much ground in this period. 
Among the most important versions of this theory is that of 
Sod ilan ha-azilut by Isaac b. Jacob ha-Kohen (Koveg al Yad, 
5, 1951). Joseph b. Shalom expounded an extreme conception 
of the theory of transmigration of souls, turning it into a cos- 
mic law involving a change of form which affected every part 
of creation from the Sefirah of Hochmah down to the lowest 
grade of inanimate objects. 

Together with the influence of the Zohar and the school 
of Solomon Adret the Spanish Kabbalah began to spread into 
Italy, particularly through the writings of Menahem *Recanati 
who wrote, early in the 14 century, a commentary “accord- 
ing to the path of truth” on the Torah (1523) and a work on the 
mystical reasons for the commandments (complete ed. 1963). 
But there was little independence in Italian Kabbalah, and fora 
long time it consisted of no more than compilations and inter- 
pretations, following the Zohar and the Maarekhet ha-Elohut, 
and, to an even greater extent than in Spain itself, the writings 
of Abraham Abulafia. One exception is the Iggeret Purim (xs, 
10 (1934), 504, no. 52), whose author gives an unusual sym- 
bolic interpretation of the theory of the Sefirot. In Germany 
also there was little independent creativity in the Kabbalah. 
German kabbalists contented themselves with mingling the 
Zohar and the Maarekhet with the tradition of Hasidei Ash- 
kenaz. Avigdor *Kara (d. 1439), who achieved fame there as a 
kabbalist (see Sinai, 5 (1939), 122-48), wrote Kodesh Hillulim 
on Psalm 150 (Zurich Ms. 102). In the second half of the 14» 
century Menahem *Ziyyoni of Cologne wrote Sefer Ziyyoni 
on the Torah, and Yom Tov Lipmann *Muehlhausen devoted 
part of his literary activity to the Kabbalah, e.g., Sefer ha- 
Eshkol (ed. Judah Even-Shemuel (Kaufmann), 1927). From 
the beginning of the 14 century the Kabbalah also spread to 
the East. In Persia Isaiah b. Joseph of Tabriz wrote Hayyei ha- 
Nefesh (1324; Jerusalem Ms. 89 544; part of it was published 
in 1891); and in Constantinople Nathan b. Moses Kilkis, who 
says that he studied in Spain, wrote Even Sappir (1368-70; 
Paris Ms. 727-8). 
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These last two books belong to the strain which attempted 
to combine Kabbalah and philosophy in more or less radical 
ways. Originating mainly among the Spanish kabbalists of the 
period, these attempts became quite common, and their pro- 
ponents attacked the opposite tendency to emphasize the two 
sides’ basic differences of approach. The unequivocal neopla- 
tonic line of Ibn Latif was continued (about 1300) by *David 
b. Abraham ha-Lavan in his Masoret ha-Berit. Joseph b. Sha- 
lom, mentioned above, linked Kabbalah with Aristotelian 
metaphysics and with natural philosophy, showing how even 
abstract philosophical concepts had a mystical content. Obvi- 
ously, some tended toward a more philosophical view, while 
others concentrated on the specifically kabbalistic side. Two 
of the chief exponents of these tendencies wrote in Arabic, an 
extremely rare occurrence in kabbalistic literature. One was 
Judah b. Nissim ibn *Malka from Fez, who wrote in 1365; his 
works have been analyzed by G. Vajda (1954), who has done 
a great deal of research on the relationship between Kabbalah 
and philosophy in this period. The other, who lived a genera- 
tion earlier, was Joseph b. Abraham ibn *Wagqar of Toledo. In 
his lengthy work entitled al-Maqala al-Jami a bayna al-Falsafa 
wa-al-Shari‘a (“A Synthesis of Philosophy and Kabbalah’), he 
set down the views of the philosophers, the kabbalists, and 
the astrologers, evaluated their ideas according to their rela- 
tive merits, and tried to establish a basis common to them 
all (Vajda, Récherches sur la philosophie et la kabbale (1962), 
115-297). His book also includes a lexicon of Sefirot symbol- 
ism, which was translated into Hebrew and circulated widely. 
The author was deeply indebted to Nahmanides and Todros 
Abulafia, but he warns “that many errors have crept into” the 
Zohar. Ibn Wagar wrote poems on the Kabbalah (A.M. Haber- 
mann, Shirei ha-Yihud ve-ha-Kavod (1948), 99-122). His per- 
sonal friend was Moses *Narboni, who was inclined basically 
toward philosophy; however, in the Iggeret al Shiur Komah 
and in other places in his writings, through a positive albeit 
somewhat reluctant approach to Kabbalah, Narboni tries to 
explain kabbalistic statements as if they were in agreement 
with philosophy (A. Altmann (ed.), Jewish Medieval and Re- 
naissance Studies, 4 (1967), 225-88). 

An attempt to weight the balance in favor of Kabbalah 
found expression in the criticism of the work of Judah ibn 
Malka attributed to Isaac of Acre (Vajda, in REJ, n.s. 15 (1956), 
25-71). Samuel b. Saadiah *Motot in Guadalajara (c. 1370) also 
followed Ibn Wagar in his commentary to the Sefer Yezirah 
called Meshovev Netivot, and his commentary to the Torah, 
Megalleh Amukot (to Ex., Oxford Ms. 286, and Lev. to Deut., 
Jerusalem, National Library, Ms. 8°552). But the Zohar had a 
very strong influence on him. In the discussions of the philo- 
sophical kabbalists a great deal of attention was paid to the 
question of the relationship between the theosophic theory 
of the Sefirot, the philosophers’ theory of the separate intelli- 
gences, and the neoplatonic idea of the cosmic soul. Attempts 
were made to explain the Guide of the Perplexed in a kabbal- 
istic manner, or at least to clarify certain problems in it from 
the standpoint of the Kabbalah, using methods different from 
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that of Abraham Abulafia; e.g., in the critique attributed to 
Joseph Gikatilla (1574; Vajda, in Mélanges E. Gilson (1959), 
651-9), or in the Tishah Perakim mi-Yihud attributed to Mai- 
monides (Kovez al-Yad, 5 (1950), 105-37). Following Abulafia, 
the urge to make a kabbalist of Maimonides was emphasized 
in the legend that he had a change of heart at the end of his 
life and turned to the Kabbalah (Scholem, in Tarbiz, 6 (1935), 
90-98), a tale that was current from the year 1300 and appears 
in several versions. In this period the Megillat Setarim was 
also written, which was said to be a letter of Maimonides con- 
cerning the Kabbalah (in Z. Edelmann’s collection, Hemdah 
Genuzah (1855), 45-52). 

Totally in contrast to these tendencies toward compro- 
mise were two important phenomena which were absolutely 
opposed to the world of philosophy. The first is connected with 
the growth of meditative movements leading to contempla- 
tion, whether of the inner world of the Sefirot and the innu- 
merable hidden lights concealed therein, or of the inner world 
of the Sacred Names which themselves conceal mystic lights. 
Asa rule this contemplation follows the methods of prophetic 
Kabbalah, but by changing it and bringing it into the realm 
of Gnostic theosophy. The 13'-century theory of the Sefirot is 
subordinated to the contemplation of the lights of the intellect, 
which originated in the writings of the Sefer ha-Iyyun school, 
and produced a voluminous literature, wavering between pure 
inner contemplation and magic. There is no doubt that Isaac 
of Acre was very much inclined to this trend. Practically the 
whole of this literature is still concealed in manuscript form, 
no doubt because of the self-censorship of the kabbalists, who 
regarded it as the truly esoteric part of the Kabbalah. One 
characteristic example, however, did find its way into print, 
namely Berit Menuhah (1648), which dates from the second 
half of the 14"* century and was wrongly attributed to Abra- 
ham b. Isaac of *Granada. It deals at length with meditations 
on the inner lights sparkling from the various vocalizations 
of the Tetragrammaton. This literature represents a continua- 
tion of Abulafia’s science of letter combination with the addi- 
tion of the theory of kavvanah of the theosophical Kabbalah. 
The book Toledot Adam (Jerusalem Ms., Scholem, Catalogue, 
58-60) also belongs to this body of writing, and parts of it 
were printed under the name of Sefer ha-Malkhut (1930). The 
true Sefer ha-Malkhut, also a treatise on letter combinations, 
was written about 1400 by the kabbalist David ha-Levi from 
Seville (printed in the collection Maor va-Shemesh, 1839). In- 
tended as practical manuals for initiates, these books are of 
little interest for kabbalistic theory or philosophy. 

The second phenomenon is connected with the compo- 
sition of two pseudepigraphic works: Sefer ha-Peliah (1784) 
on the first section of the Torah and Sefer *ha-Kanah (1786) 
on the (meaning of) the Commandments. The author, who 
wrote between 1350 and 1390, speaks in the guise of the grand- 
son of R. Nehunya b. *ha-Kanah, the supposed author of the 
Sefer ha-Bahir. Actually, a large part of the first book consists 
of an anthology of earlier kabbalistic literature. The author, 
a considerable talmudist, adapted these sources and added a 
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comparable amount to them. His main object was to prove, 
through the use of talmudic argument, that the halakhah has 
no literal meaning but mystical significance alone, and that the 
true literal meaning is mystical. With sweeping enthusiasm, 
these works go to greater lengths than the Zohar in their in- 
sistence that Judaism has no true meaning outside the world 
of the Kabbalah, thus representing the peak of kabbalistic ex- 
tremism (S.A. Horodezky, Ha-Mistorin be- Yisrael vol. 2: Ginzei 
Seter (1952), 341-88; Baer, Spain, 1 (1961), 369-73). Clearly, in 
such a case there is no room for a philosophical approach. The 
anti-philosophical line was continued in the works of Shem 
Tov b. Shem Tov, who wrote two systematic books on the Kab- 
balah around 1400. His Sefer ha-Emunot (1556) demonstrates 
how completely the Zohar had become accepted, a century 
after its appearance, as the central work of Kabbalah. A large 
portion of the second book, whose title is unknown, is extant 
(British Museum Ms. 771). In this work the anti-philosophi- 
cal tendency, which was perhaps influenced by contempo- 
rary events and by the persecution of 1391, is expressed quite 
clearly: there is no longer any room for compromise between 
mysticism and the demands of rationalistic thought. It can- 
not be affirmed, however, that this point of view dominated 
the Kabbalah in its entirety, for in the years that followed, up 
to the beginning of the 16" century, there were various moves 
toward reconciliation, especially noticeable among the Ital- 
ian kabbalists. 

In contrast with the clear direction followed by the 
pseudepigraphy of the Sefer ha-Peliah, there is no obvious 
goal in the voluminous pseudepigraphic activity of the Pro- 
vengal kabbalist Moses *Botarel. He wrote a large number of 
books around 1400, including a long commentary to the Sefer 
Yezirah, filling them with fabricated quotations from the works 
of kabbalists and others, both historical and imaginary figures. 
However, his method was not at all like that of the Zohar and 
he also cultivated a conciliatory attitude toward philosophy, 
in complete contrast to Shem Tov b. Shem Tov. While the au- 
thor of Sefer ha-Peliah and Sefer ha-Kanah put forward the 
Kabbalah as the only interpretation which could save Judaism 
from deteriorating and disintegrating, in other circles, imbued 
with a distinct talmudic and ethical spirit, it was regarded as 
a complementary element, through a stress on its moral and 
ascetic ideas. It is clear that the Kabbalah had already attained 
a firm status in the mind of the public, and quite obvious kab- 
balistic elements had begun to appear in the ethical litera- 
ture of the 14" and 15" centuries. In this connection the Sefer 
Menorat ha-Maor by Israel *al-Nakawa of Toledo (d. 1391) is 
very important. It is a comprehensive work on Judaism with 
a clear halakhic standpoint. Wherever ethical questions are 
discussed in this book, which was intended for a wide pub- 
lic, statements are quoted from the Zohar (in Hebrew, under 
the name of Midrash Yehi Or) and from the other kabbalists, 
including specifically the Hibbur ha-Adam im Ishto, a treatise 
on marriage and sexuality written by an anonymous kabbal- 
ist at the end of the 13"* century and later attributed to Nah- 
manides (Ks, 21 (1945), 179-86). 
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The literature of the kabbalists themselves testifies to 
the continuous existence in various circles of a strong oppo- 
sition to Kabbalah and its claims - among halakhists, literal- 
ists, and philosophers. Beginning with the polemic of Meir b. 
Simeon of Narbonne (1250) this opposition continued to be 
expressed, either en passant, as was the case with Isaac Polkar 
and Menahem *Meiri, or in specific works; e.g., in the Alilot 
Devarim of Joseph b. Meshullam (?), who wrote in Italy in 
1468 (Ozar Nehmad, 4 (1863), 179-214), and in several writ- 
ings of Moses b. Samuel Ashkenazi of Candia, 1460 (in Vati- 
can Ms. 254). Even with the expansion of the Kabbalah’s in- 
fluence to much wider circles these voices were not silenced, 
particularly not in Italy. 

In Spain kabbalistic creativity diminished considerably 
in the 15" century. The original stimulus of the Kabbalah had 
already reached its fullest expression. There were many kab- 
balists still to be found in Spain, and the numerous manu- 
scripts written there testify to the large numbers who were 
engaged in Kabbalah, but their work shows very little original- 
ity. In 1482 Joseph *Alcastiel from Jativa wrote responsa to 18 
questions on various kabbalistic subjects which had been ad- 
dressed to him by Judah Hayyat, and in them he adopts a very 
independent approach (Tarbiz, 24 (1955), 167-206). Joshua b. 
Samuel ibn Nahmias in his book Migdol Yeshuot (Musajoft 
Ms.), Shalom b. Saadiah ibn Zaytun from Saragossa, and the 
pupils of Isaac *Canpanton, who occupied a central position 
in the Judaism of Castile in the middle of the 15> century, 
were among the chief exponents of Kabbalah. Many kabbal- 
ists had crossed to Italy even before the expulsion from Spain, 
e.g., Isaac Mar-Hayyim who wrote in 1491, en route for Erez 
Israel, two long letters on problems concerning the begin- 
ning of emanation (JQR, 21 (1931), 365-75; Yael Nadav, in Tar- 
biz, 26 (1956), 440-58). Joseph ibn *Shraga (d. 1508/09) who 
was called in his time “the kabbalist from Argenta,’ and Judah 
Hayyat, the author of a long commentary, Minhat Yehudah, 
on the Maarekhet ha-Elohut (1558), were also among the chief 
transmitters of Spanish Kabbalah to Italy. The book Ohel Moed 
(Cambridge Ms.) was written by an unknown kabbalist before 
1500 -~ in Italy or even still in Spain - in order to defend the 
Kabbalah against its detractors. Abraham b. Eliezer *ha-Levi 
and Joseph *Taitazak, too, began their kabbalistic activities 
while still in Spain. The migrants strengthened the Kabbalah, 
which acquired many adherents in Italy in the 15 century. 
Reuben Zarfati interpreted the theory of the Sefirot; Johanan 
Alemano, who united Kabbalah with philosophy, wrote a com- 
mentary to the Torah in Einei ha-Edah (Paris Ms.), and to the 
Song of Songs in Heshek Shelomo, and he also compiled a large 
anthology of kabbalistic miscellanies. He also composed an 
unnamed work on the Kabbalah (Paris Ms. 849; Ks, 5 (1929), 
273-7). Only the introduction of his commentary to the Song 
of Songs has been published (1790). Judah b. *Jehiel Messer 
Leon of Mantua opposed the tendencies of the later kabbal- 
ists and defended the view that kabbalistic principles agreed 
with Platonic ideas (S. Assaf in Jubilee Volume for D. Yellin 
(1935), 227). This emphasis on kabbalistic Platonism undoubt- 
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edly suited the spiritual temperament of the humanists of the 
circle of Marsilio Ficino and Pico della *Mirandola. The poet 
Moses *Rieti devoted part of his long poem Mikdash Meat to 
a rhymed discourse on kabbalistic ideas, and Elijah Hayyim 
of *Gennazano wrote an introduction to the Kabbalah entitled 
Iggeret Hamudot (1912). 


The Kabbalah after the Expulsion from Spain and the 
New Center in Safed 

The expulsion from Spain in 1492 produced a crucial change 
in the history of the Kabbalah. The profound upheaval in the 
Jewish consciousness caused by this catastrophe also made 
the Kabbalah public property. Despite the fact that the Kab- 
balah had spread in preceding generations, it still remained 
the preserve of relatively closed circles, who only occasionally 
emerged from their aristocratic seclusion. The aims of certain 
individuals like the author of the Zohar or the Sefer ha-Peliah, 
who intended quite consciously to create a work of historical 
and social importance, were not fully achieved until the 16" 
century. It was not until this period also that the eschatologi- 
cal mood prevalent among particular individuals in Spain 
was combined with the more basic stimuli of the Kabbalah. 
With the expulsion, messianism became part of the very core 
of Kabbalah. The earlier generations centered their thoughts 
on the return of man to the wellspring of his life, through the 
contemplation of the upper worlds, and on instruction in the 
method of his return through mystic communion to his origi- 
nal source. An ideal which could be realized in any place and 
at any time, this communion was not dependent on a messi- 
anic framework. Now it became combined with messianic and 
apocalyptic trends which laid greater stress on man’s journey 
toward redemption than on his contemplated future return 
to the source of all existence in God. This combination of 
mysticism with messianic apocalyptic turned Kabbalah into 
a historic force of great dynamics. Its teachings still remained 
profound, abstruse, and difficult for the masses to assimi- 
late, but its aims lent themselves easily to popularization, and 
many kabbalists sought to extend its influence throughout the 
general community. The Kabbalah penetrated many areas of 
popular faith and custom, overcoming the unceasing oppo- 
sition of some individuals. It should be noted that the highly 
original development of the Kabbalah after the expulsion did 
not start in Italy, although that country was a center of a flour- 
ishing Jewish culture, and fruitful kabbalistic activity could be 
found there. The real creative force came from the new cen- 
ter which was established in Erez Israel about 40 years after 
the expulsion. The religious movement which originated in 
Safed, and which manifested a renewal of the Kabbalah in all 
its intensity, is particularly important because it was the last 
movement in Judaism to have such a wide scope and such a 
decisive and continuous influence on the Diaspora as a whole, 
in both Europe, Asia, and North Africa. This influence was 
maintained even after the break-up of the Shabbatean move- 
ment, which testifies to the degree to which it had become 
rooted in the national consciousness. 
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A connection between the appearance of new aspects of 
the Kabbalah and its rapid dissemination, and the imminent 
redemption of Israel, had already been established by a few of 
the Spanish kabbalists, like Abulafia, the author of the Raaya 
Meheimna, and the author of the Sefer ha-Peliah. But it was 
only after the expulsion that this became a dynamic and all- 
embracing force. A clear indication of this is the statement 
of an unknown kabbalist: “The decree from above that one 
should not discuss kabbalistic teaching in public was meant 
to last for only a limited time - until 1490. We then entered 
the period called ‘the last generation; and then the decree was 
rescinded, and permission given... And from 1540 onward the 
most important mitzvah will be for all to study it in public, 
both old and young, since this, and nothing else, will bring 
about the coming of the Messiah” (quoted in Abraham *Azu- 
lai’s introduction to his Or ha-Hammah on the Zohar). 

The exiles mostly studied the Kabbalah in its earlier 
forms, but they sought to respond to the interest in the Kab- 
balah aroused in Italy, North Africa, and Turkey by means of 
systematic and complete presentations, which at this time, 
however, did not contain any new points of view. The main 
exponents of the Kabbalah were Judah Hayyat, in his exten- 
sive commentary to Maarekhet ha-Elohut; Abraham Saba 
and Joseph *Alashkar, in their commentaries to Scripture and 
Mishnah; Abraham Adrutiel, in an anthology of earlier tra- 
ditions entitled Avnei Zikkaron (ks, 6 (1930), 295ff.; 7 (1931), 
457ff.); and particularly Meir ibn *Gabbai, in his exhaustive 
presentation in Avodat ha-Kodesh (1568), which was perhaps 
the finest account of kabbalistic speculation before the resur- 
gence of the Kabbalah in Safed. There was intensive activ- 
ity along traditional lines in Italy and Turkey in particular. 
Among those active in Italy were Elijah Menahem Halfan 
of Venice, Berakhiel b. Meshullam Cafman of Mantua (Lev 
Adam, 1538, in Kaufmann Ms. 218), Jacob Israel Finzi of Re- 
canati (commentary on the liturgy, Cambridge Ms.), Abraham 
b. Solomon Treves ha-Zarfati (b. 1470) who lived in Ferrara 
and had “a revelation of Elijah,” and Mordecai b. Jacob Rossillo 
(Shaarei Hayyim, Munich Ms. 49). A panentheistic view of 
the relationship between God and the world was quite clearly 
stated in Iggeret ha-Ziyyurim by an unknown kabbalist of the 
first half of the 16" century in Italy (jTs Ms.). An important 
center was formed in Salonika, then in Turkey. Among the 
leaders there were Joseph *Taitazak, apparently the author of 
a large book of revelations which he had composed in the last 
decade before the expulsion from Spain: Sefer ha-Meshiv, in 
which the speaker is God Himself (G. Scholem, in Sefunot, vol. 
11); Hayyim b. Jacob Obadiah de *Busal (Beer Mayim Hayyim, 
1546); Isaac Shani (Meah Shearim, 1543); and Isaac b. Abra- 
ham Farhi, who circulated in his own name the anonymous 
Taamei ha-Mitzvot, which had actually been written about 
1300. The kabbalist philosopher David b. Judah Messer Leon 
left Italy to work in Salonika, but his book Magen David (Lon- 
don, Jews’ College, Ms. 290) on the philosophical principles 
of the Kabbalah was apparently written in Mantua; this work 
influenced several later kabbalists, including Meir ibn Gabbai 
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and Moses Cordovero (Schechter, in REJ, 62 (1892), 118 ff; Ks, 
9 (1933), 258). Solomon *Alkabez also began working in this 
circle before he went to Safed. 

We also know of considerable kabbalistic activity in Mo- 
rocco. Joseph Alashkar wrote most of his books in Tlem¢en 
(Zofenat Pa‘neah, 1529, Jerusalem Ms. 2° 154; and several other 
books in the Katalog der Handschriften ... E. Carmoly, 1876), 
but the main center in this area was Dra (or Dar’a), whose kab- 
balists were renowned. There Mordecai *Buzaglo wrote the 
Ma’yenot ha-Hokhmah, which was hidden by the kabbalists 
(Goldschmidt Ms. Copenhagen), and a commentary on the 
liturgy (Malkhei Rabbanan (1931), 86-87). This was the envi- 
ronment where the Ginnat Bitan was written, an introduction 
to the theory of the Sefirot by Isaac b. Abraham Cohen (Gas- 
ter Ms. 720). This work should not be confused with the Gin- 
nat ha-Bitan which has two commentaries attributed to the 
Spanish kabbalists Jacob b. Todros and Shem Tov ibn Gaon 
(Gaster Ms. 1398), and which is, from beginning to end (as 
shown by E. Gottlieb), a late 16'»-century forgery based on 
Maarekhet ha-Elohut and Judah Hayyat’s commentary to it. 
The most important book produced by the Moroccan kabbal- 
ists in this period was Ketem Paz by Simeon ibn *Labi of Fez, 
the only commentary on the Zohar that was not written un- 
der the influence of the new Kabbalah of Safed. Consequently, 
it is frequently closer to the primary meaning of the text (the 
part on Genesis was printed in 1795). Several kabbalists were 
working in Jerusalem and Damascus. Some of them were emi- 
grants from Spain, and some from the Mustarabim. Among 
the emigrants from Portugal was Judah b. Moses *Albotini 
(d. 1520), who wrote an introduction to prophetic Kabbalah 
(Sullam ha-Aliyyah, see Scholem, Kitvei Yad be-Kabbalah, 
225-30; KS, 22 (1946), 161-71), and devoted many chapters of 
his book Yesod Mishneh Torah on Maimonides to the Kab- 
balah (M. Benayahu in Kovez ha-Rambam (1955), 240-74). 
In Damascus, in the middle of the century, Judah Haleywa, a 
member of a Spanish family, wrote the Sefer ha-Kavod (Jeru- 
salem Ms. 89 3731). In the main, however, this was the center 
of activity of Joseph b. Abraham ibn Zayyah, one of the rabbis 
of the Mustarabim who lived for several years in Jerusalem 
and in 1538 wrote there Even ha-Shoham (G. Scholem, Kitvei 
Yad be-Kabbalah, 89-91), in 1549 Sheerit Yosef (Ms. of the pre- 
War Vienna community, Schwarz catalogue 260), and also sev- 
eral other kabbalistic works. Noteworthy for their theoretical 
speculations on details of the Sefirot system and for their pro- 
found meditation on the mysticism of the infinite number of 
luminaries which shine in the Sefirot, his books represent the 
culmination of a certain approach, and at the same time re- 
veal a strong leaning toward practical Kabbalah and matters 
concerning the sitra ahra. 

Books written by the Ashkenazim after the expulsion 
from Spain were mainly of the anthology type: like the Shoshan 
Sodot of Moses b. Jacob of *Kiev (partially printed 1784, and 
extant in its entirety in Oxford Ms. 1656); Sefer ha-Miknah of 
Joseph (Josselmann) of Rosheim (1546, Oxford Ms. 2240); and 
the great commentary to the liturgy by Naphtali Hirz Treves 
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(1560). The writings of Eliezer b. Abraham Eilenburg on Kab- 
balah and philosophy show how different fields became inter- 
twined in the mind of a German kabbalist who studied in Italy 
and traveled in several countries. Eilenburg edited the books 
of the original kabbalists together with additional material of 
his own, some of it autobiographical (Hirsch Ms. 109, Schwa- 
ger and Fraenkel 39, 5-10, now in New York; A. Marx, in HB, 
10 (1906), 175-8). The Kabbalah was established in Germany 
long before it found its way into Poland, where it penetrated 
only in the second half of the century through the work of 
Mattathias *Delacrut and Mordecai *Jaffe. 

The printing of several classical works contributed a 
great deal to the dissemination of the Kabbalah, particularly 
in the middle of the 16" century. At first no opposition was 
roused — neither when Recanati’s book was produced in Ven- 
ice (1523) nor when several other books came out in Salonika 
and Constantinople - although these works did not receive 
the haskamah (“approval”) of the rabbinic authorities. How- 
ever, when the printing of the Zohar itself and the Maarekhet 
ha-Elohut (1558) was contemplated, the plan gave rise to bit- 
ter arguments among the Italian rabbis; a few of the leading 
kabbalists violently opposed it, saying that they were afraid 
that these things would fall into the hands of men who were 
both ignorant and unprepared and so be liable to lead people 
into error. The burning of the Talmud in Italy on the order 
of Pope Julius 111 (1553) played a part in this controversy, for 
there were those who feared that the widespread publication 
of kabbalistic works would in itself tend to stimulate mission- 
ary activity. Some kabbalists who at first were opposed to the 
idea later became the chief protagonists of the printing of the 
Zohar, e.g., Isaac de *Lattes, the author of a decision in favor 
of the printing of the Zohar, which appears at the beginning 
of the Mantua edition. At length, the protagonists prevailed, 
and the publication of other works of Kabbalah in Italy, Ger- 
many, Poland, and Turkey met with no further opposition 
(I. Tishby, in Perakim 1 (1967), 131-82; S. Assaf, in Sinai, 5 
(1940), 360-8). 

In addition to the traditional Kabbalah, during the first 
40 years after the expulsion from Spain there arose a remark- 
able apocalyptic movement, whose leading exponents among 
the émigrés were active in Palestine and Italy. Abraham b. 
Eliezer *ha-Levi, who traveled through many countries and 
settled in Jerusalem about 1515, devoted most of his energies 
to the propagation of a kabbalistic apocalyptic which was then 
causing a great stir. A few years after the expulsion a book 
appeared which affords striking evidence of this movement; 
called Kaf ha-Ketoret (Paris Ms. 845), it is an interpretation of 
the Psalms as battle-hymns for the war at the end of time, and 
was apparently written in Italy. At this time messianic move- 
ments also sprang up among the Marranos in Spain (Y. Baer, 
in Meassef Shenati Zion, 5 (1933), 61-77), and emerged in Italy 
around the kabbalist Asher *Lemlein (1502). This too was the 
time of the first account of the attempt of the Spanish kabbal- 
ist Joseph della *Reina to bring about the final redemption 
by means of practical Kabbalah (G. Scholem, ibid., 4 (1933), 
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124-30; J. Dan, in Sefunot, 6, 1962, 313-26). The story subse- 
quently went through many adaptations and was very widely 
publicized. The commentator Isaac *Abrabanel also turned 
his attention to the propagation of apocalyptic views, whose 
adherents fixed the date of redemption variously at 1503, 1512, 
1540, and 1541. The most serious repercussion was the agita- 
tion marking the appearance of David *Reuveni and his sup- 
porter Solomon *Molcho, whose kabbalistic expositions (Sefer 
ha-Mefoar, 1529) were favorably received by the Salonika kab- 
balists. Molcho’s visions and discourses were a mixture of Kab- 
balah and incitement to political activity for messianic pur- 
poses among the Christians. With his martyrdom (1532) he 
was finally established in the Jewish community as one of the 
“saints” of the Kabbalah. For the apocalyptists the advent of 
Martin *Luther was another portent, a sign of the break-up of 
the Church and the approach of the end of days. 

After its failure as a propagandist movement, the apoca- 
lyptic awakening penetrated to deeper spiritual levels. Both 
Christian and Jewish apocalyptists began to perceive that on 
the eve of redemption light would be revealed through the 
disclosure of mysteries that had previously been hidden. The 
most profound expression of this new movement was that 
Erez Israel became the center of Kabbalah. First Jerusalem and 
from 1530 onward Safed were for decades the meeting places 
of many kabbalists from all corners of the Diaspora; they be- 
came the leaders of the religious awakening which elevated 
Safed to the position of spiritual center of the nation for two 
generations. Here the old and the new were combined: the 
ancient traditions together with an aspiration to reach new 
heights of speculation which almost completely superseded 
the older forms of Kabbalah, and which in addition had a pro- 
found influence on the conduct of the kabbalistic life and on 
popular custom. Even such great halakhic authorities as Jacob 
*Berab and Joseph *Caro were deeply rooted in the Kabbalah, 
and there is no doubt that their messianic expectations set the 
scene for the great controversy over the reintroduction of or- 
dination, which Jacob Berab wanted to organize in 1538 when 
Safed had already been established as a center. Sephardim, 
Ashkenazim, and Mustarabim all contributed something to 
this movement, which attracted sympathizers from far afield 
and was also responsible for a great upsurge in the Diaspora, 
where communities far and wide accepted the supreme reli- 
gious authority of the sages of Safed. The spread of a pietistic 
way of life was a practical expression of the movement and it 
prepared the ground for the colorful legends which quickly 
grew up around the major kabbalists of Safed. As with the 
beginning of Kabbalah in Provence, so here too profound 
rational speculations were combined with revelations which 
welled up from other sources, and they took the form (espe- 
cially after the expulsion from Spain) of the revelations of mag- 
gidim: angels or sacred souls who spoke through the lips of 
the kabbalists or made them write down their revelations. Far 
from being merely a literary device, this was a specific spiri- 
tual experience, as indicated by Sefer ha-Meshiv, attributed to 
Joseph Taitazak, and Joseph Caro’s Maggid Mesharim (R.J.Z. 
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Werblowsky, Joseph Karo, Lawyer and Mystic, 1962). Once 
more, like the beginning of Kabbalah in Provence and Spain, 
here too there were two opposing trends of a philosophic and 
theoretical nature on the one hand, and of a mythical and an- 
thropomorphic kind on the other. 

The earlier forms of the Kabbalah were represented by 
David b. Solomon ibn *Zimra (known as Radbaz, d. 1573), 
first in Egypt and later in Safed: in Magen David (1713) on 
the shape of the letters; Migdal David (883) on the Song of 
Songs; Mezudat David (1662) on the meaning of the Com- 
mandments; and also in his poem Keter Malkhut, which is a 
kabbalistic imitation of the famous poem of the same name 
by Solomon ibn Gabirol (in the collection Or Kadmon, 1703). 
In contrast, a new system was propounded by Solomon b. 
Moses Alkabez, who emigrated to Erez Israel from Salonika, 
and by his pupil and brother-in-law Moses b. Jacob Cordovero 
(known as Remak, 1522-70). In Cordovero Safed produced the 
chief exponent of Kabbalah and its most important thinker. 
Combining intensive religious thought with the power to ex- 
pound and explain it, he was the main systematic theologian 
of the Kabbalah. His theoretical philosophy was based on 
that of Alkabez and was completely different from the earlier 
Kabbalah, especially with regard to the theory of the Sefirot. 
It also developed greatly between his first major work, Pardes 
Rimmonim, written in 1548, and the second, Elimah Rabbati, 
composed 19 years later; this later work followed his long com- 
mentary on the Zohar, Or Yakar, which interprets the book in 
the light of his own system. Cordovero interprets the theory of 
the Sefirot from the standpoint of an immanent dialectic act- 
ing upon the process of emanation, which he sees as a caus- 
ative process. According to his view there is a formative prin- 
ciple subject to a specific dialectic, which determines all the 
stages in the revelation of the Divine (Ein-Sof) through ema- 
nation. The Divine, as it reveals itself when it emerges from 
the depths of its own being, acts like a living organism. These 
and other ideas give his system quite a different appearance 
from that adopted in Gabbai’s Avodat ha-Kodesh, which was 
written (1531) shortly before the establishment of the center at 
Safed, although both are based on the Zohar. It would appear 
that Alkabez’ systematic presentation was written only after 
the Pardes Rimmonim (Likkutei Hakdamot le-Hokhmat ha- 
Kabbalah, Oxford Ms. 1663). Cordovero was followed by his 
disciples, Abraham ha-Levi *Berukhim, Abraham *Galante, 
Samuel *Gallico, and Mordecai *Dato, who introduced his 
master’s Kabbalah to Italy, his birthplace and the scene of his 
prolific kabbalistic activity. Eleazar *Azikri and Elijah de *Vi- 
das, both students of Cordovero, wrote in Safed the two clas- 
sical works on kabbalistic ethics which were destined to have 
a wide public among students of Torah: Sefer Haredim and 
Sefer Reshit Hokhmah. Not only did they have a great influ- 
ence in their own right, these books also opened the way to 
a whole literary genre of works on ethics and conduct in the 
kabbalistic manner which appeared in the 176 and 18 cen- 
turies and were widely popular. This literature did more for 
the mass dissemination of Kabbalah than those books dealing 
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with Kabbalah in the narrower sense whose mystical content 
was comprehensible only to a few. 

One book which is not dependent on Cordovero’s Kab- 
balah, but which is saturated with the atmosphere of Safed, 
where the idea of transmigration held an important place, 
is the Gallei Razayya by an unknown author. Doubtfully at- 
tributed to Abraham ha-Levi Berukhim, this comprehensive 
book was written in 1552-53, and the most important section 
is devoted to the theory of the soul and its transmigrations. 
Especially striking is the attempt to explain the lives of the bib- 
lical heroes, in particular their more unscrupulous deeds and 
their relationships with foreign women, in terms of transmi- 
gration. The book is among the more original creations of the 
Kabbalah; only part of it has been printed (1812), although the 
whole work is extant (Oxford Ms. 1820). Its daring psychology 
became a precedent for the paradoxical approach of the Shab- 
bateans in their interpretation of the sins of the biblical char- 
acters (G. Scholem, Shabbetai Zevi, (1967), 47-49). Curiously 
enough, it did not arouse any recorded opposition. 

In the magnetism of his personality and the profound 
impression he made on all, Isaac *Luria Ashkenazi, the “Ari” 
(1534-72), was greater than Cordovero. The central figure of 
the new Kabbalah, he was the most important kabbalistic mys- 
tic after the expulsion. Although he worked in Safed during 
the last two or three years of his life only, he had a profound 
influence on the closed circle of students - some of them great 
scholars - who after his death propagated and interpreted vari- 
ous versions of his ideas and his way of life, mainly from the 
end of the 16" century onward. Immediately after his death 
a rich tapestry of legend was woven around him, in which 
historical fact was intermingled with fantasy (M. Benayahu, 
Toledot ha-Ari, 1967). Luria’s powers as a thinker cannot be 
compared with those of Cordovero, with whom he studied for 
a short while in 1570; but his personal and historical influence 
went far deeper, and in the whole history of Kabbalah only the 
influence of the Zohar can measure up to his. Developed from 
speculations of a mythical character on the Zohar, in general 
his system depends more than was previously thought on Cor- 
dovero, although he effected a kind of remythicization of the 
latter’s theoretical concepts. In particular Cordovero’s inter- 
pretations of the ideas in the Idra of the Zohar, voiced in his 
Elimah Rabbati, had a marked influence on Luria, who based 
the details of his system to a large extent on the Idrot. With 
Luria these ideas are bound up with his preoccupation with 
letter combinations as a medium for meditation. A large area 
of his system does not lend itself to complete intellectual pen- 
etration, and in many instances it can only be reached through 
personal meditation. Even in his theory of creation (see be- 
low), which from its inception is associated with the extreme 
mysticism of language and the Holy Names in which the di- 
vine power is concentrated, we quickly arrive at the point - the 
details of the idea of the tikkun ha-parzufim (“the restoration 
of the faces [of God]”) - which is beyond the scope of intel- 
lectual perception. Here we are dealing with an extreme case 
of Gnostic reaction in the Kabbalah, which finds its expres- 
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sion in the placing of innumerable stages among the degrees of 
emanation, and the lights which sparkle in them. This Gnostic 
reaction, and with it the mythical tendency in the Kabbalah, 
reached its highest point in Luria, while at the same time its re- 
lationship with the philosophical trends of Spanish Kabbalah 
and of Cordovero also was at its most tenuous. 

Those passages which are comprehensible, and which 
are related to the origin of the process of creation, are quite 
dissimilar from the starting-points of the neoplatonists, but 
they are of great importance for the history of mysticism and 
their historical influence was astounding. It is precisely in 
these sections that we find important differences in the vari- 
ous versions of Lurianic Kabbalah. Some concealed particular 
parts of these speculations, as did Moses *Jonah with regard to 
the whole theory of zimzum (“contraction”) in his Kanfei Yo- 
nah, and Hayyim *Vital with the problem of berur ha-dinim, 
the progressive removal of the powers of rigor and severity 
from the Ein-Sof in the process of contraction and emana- 
tion. Some added new ideas of their own, like Israel *Sarug, 
in his theory of the malbush (“garment”) which is formed by 
the inner linguistic movement of the Ein-Sof and is the point 
of origin, preceding even the zimzum. The original aspects of 
Luria’s work, both in general and in particular, were both pro- 
found and extreme, and despite the fact that they were rooted 
in earlier ideas, they gave the Kabbalah a completely new ap- 
pearance. A new terminology and a new and more complex 
symbolism are the outstanding features of the literature of this 
school. There was much originality in the ideas concerning 
the zimzum which preceded the whole process of emanation 
and divine revelation; the dual nature of the evolution of the 
world through the hitpashetut (“egression”) and histallekut 
(“regression”) of the divine forces, which introduced a fun- 
damental dialectical element into the theory of emanation 
(already apparent in Cordovero); the five parzufim (“configu- 
rations”) as the principal units of the inner world, which are 
simply configurations of the Sefirot in new arrangements, in 
the face of which the ten Sefirot lose their previous indepen- 
dence; the growth of the world out of the necessary catastro- 
phe which overtook Adam; and the slow tikkun (“restoration”) 
of the spiritual lights which have fallen under the domination 
of the kelippot (“shells, husks”; forces of evil). The Gnostic 
character of these ideas, which constitute a new mythology 
in Judaism, cannot be doubted. Parallel to the cosmogonic 
drama there exists a psychological drama, just as complex, 
concerning the nature of original sin and the restoration of 
the souls condemned to transmigration because of that sin. 
The theory of prayer and mystical kavvanah (“intent”) once 
more becomes central to the Kabbalah, and the emphasis it 
receives far surpasses any previously accorded to the subject. 
This mysticism of prayer proved to be the most important 
factor in the new Kabbalah because of the steady stimulus it 
provided for contemplative activity. A fine balance existed in 
Lurianic Kabbalah between theoretical speculations and this 
practical activity. The messianic element is far more noticeable 
here than in other kabbalistic systems, for the theory of tikkun 
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confirmed the interpretation of the whole meaning of Juda- 
ism as an acute messianic tension. Such tension finally broke 
in the Shabbatean messianic movement, whose particular his- 
torical power may be explained through the combination of 
messianism with Kabbalah. A messianic explosion like this 
was unavoidable at a time when apocalyptic tendencies could 
easily be resuscitated in large sections of the people because 
of the dominance of Lurianic Kabbalah. Not that this form of 
Kabbalah was distinct from other streams in its tendency to 
practical application or its association with magic. These two 
elements also existed in other systems, even in that of Cor- 
dovero. The theory of kavvanah in prayer and in the perfor- 
mance of the mitzvot undoubtedly contained a strong magi- 
cal element intended to influence the inner self. The yihudim, 
exercises in meditation based on mental concentration on the 
combinations of Sacred Names which Luria gave to his dis- 
ciples, contained such an element of magic, as did other de- 
vices for attaining the holy spirit. 

Luria’s disciples saw him as the Messiah, son of Joseph, 
who was to prepare the way for later revelation of the Mes- 
siah, son of David (D. Tamar, in Sefunot, 7 (1963), 169-72), but 
for a whole generation after his death they kept themselves 
in esoteric groups and did little to spread their belief among 
the people (G. Scholem, in Zion, 5 (1940), 133-60). Only oc- 
casionally did written fragments and various anthologies or 
summaries of Luria’s teachings penetrate beyond Erez Israel. 
In the meantime, in Erez Israel itself, a complete literature of 
“Lurianic writings” came into being, which originated in the 
circles of his disciples together with their own disciples. Only 
a very few of these works come from Luria’s own writings 
(KS, 19 (1943), 184-99). In addition to the disciples mentioned 
above, Joseph ibn *Tabul, Judah Mishan, and others also took 
part in this activity, but not one of them became a propagan- 
dist or was active outside Erez Israel. This work began only at 
the end of the 16"* century with the journeys of Israel Sarug 
to Italy and Poland (Zion, 5 (1940), 214-43; 9 (1954), 173), and 
then through a scholar who, despite his pretensions, was not 
one of Luria’s pupils in Safed but only a disciple in the spiri- 
tual sense. Up to about 1620 the Kabbalah remained largely 
under the influence of the other Safed kabbalists, Cordovero 
in particular. 

As the Kabbalah began to radiate from Safed to the Di- 
aspora it was accompanied by great religious excitement, 
particularly in Turkey, Italy, and Poland. In Italy particular 
importance attaches to the work of Mordecai Dato, who also 
engaged in literary messianic propaganda around the year 
1575, which many considered to be the actual year of redemp- 
tion (D. Tamar, in Sefunot, 2 (1958), 61-88). Equally impor- 
tant was his pupil Menahem Azariah *Fano (d. 1623), who 
was regarded for many years as the most prominent kabbalist 
of Italy, and who produced a considerable number of works, 
following Cordovero first of all and then Lurianic Kabbalah 
in the version spread by Sarug. He and his disciples, partic- 
ularly Aaron Berechiah b. Moses of *Modena (d. 1639) and 
Samuel b. Elisha Portaleone, made Italy into one of the most 
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important centers of Kabbalah. Preachers in Italy and Poland 
began to speak of kabbalistic matters in public, and kabbalis- 
tic phraseology became public property. Some attempts were 
also made to explain kabbalistic ideas without using techni- 
cal language. This is seen particularly in the writings of Judah 
Loew b. *Bezalel (Maharal of Prague) and in the Bet Moed of 
Menahem Rava of Padua (1608). The spread of the Kabbalah 
also brought with it a mingling of popular belief and mystic 
speculation, which had widespread results. The new customs 
of the kabbalists in Safed found their way to the wider pub- 
lic, especially after the appearance of Seder ha- Yom by Moses 
ibn Makhir from Safed (1599). Penitential manuals based on 
the practice of the Safed kabbalists and new prayers and cus- 
toms became widespread. In Italy, and later in other lands too, 
special groups were established for their propagation. Small 
wonder that the movement resulted also in the revival of reli- 
gious poetry, rooted in the world of the Kabbalah. Beginning 
in Safed too, where its main exponents were Eliezer Azikri, 
Israel *Najara, Abraham Maimin, and Menahem *Lonzano, 
this poetry spread to Italy and was exemplified in the works 
of Mordecai Dato, Aaron Berechiah Modena, and Joseph Je- 
didiah *Carmi; in the years that followed it was echoed exten- 
sively. Many poets owed a major stimulus of their creativity to 
Kabbalah, especially the great Yemenite poet Shalom (Salim) 
*Shabbazi, Moses *Zacuto, and Moses Hayyim *Luzzatto. In 
their works they revealed the imaginative and poetic value of 
kabbalistic symbols, and many of their poems found their way 
into prayer books, both of the community and of individuals 
(G. Scholem, Lyrik der Kabbalah? in Der Jude, 6, 1921, 55-69; 
A. Ben-Yisrael, Shirat ha-Hen, 1918). 

As long as Hayyim Vital, Luria’s chief disciple, refused 
to allow his writings to be publicized - a process which did 
not begin in earnest until after Vital’s death (1620) — detailed 
knowledge of Luria’s system reached the Diaspora at first 
only through the versions of Moses Jonah and Israel Sarug. 
Nearly all the works of Kabbalah which were devoted to the 
spread of these ideas through the press in the first half of the 
17 century bear the imprint of Sarug. But in his book Shefa 
Tal Shabbetai Sheftel Horowitz of Prague based his attempt 
to reconcile the Lurianic theory of zimzum with the Kabbalah 
of Cordovero on the writings of Joseph ibn Tabul. Abraham 
*Herrera, a pupil of Sarug who connected the teaching of his 
master with neoplatonic philosophy, wrote Puerto del Cielo, 
the only kabbalistic work originally written in Spanish, which 
came to the knowledge of many European scholars through its 
translations into Hebrew (1655) and Latin (1684). 

At first Lurianic ideas appeared in print in an abbrevi- 
ated form only, as in the Appiryon Shelomo of Abraham Sasson 
(Venice, 1608); but in 1629-31 the two bulky volumes by Joseph 
Solomon *Delmedigo were published, Taalumot Hokhmah 
and Novelot Hokhmah, which also included source material 
from the writings of Sarug and his pupils. The latter volume 
also contains lengthy studies of these ideas and a number of 
attempts to explain them philosophically. During these years 
manuscripts of Vital’s teachings were disseminated and in 1648 
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there appeared in Amsterdam the Emek ha-Melekh of Naph- 
tali *Bacharach, which contained an extremely detailed pre- 
sentation of Lurianic doctrine based on a mixture of the two 
traditions of Vital and Sarug. It had an enormous influence 
although it also aroused protest and criticism. It was followed 
by the publication of other sources which sought to interpret 
the new teaching; e.g., Hathalat ha-Hokhmah from the Sarug 
school, published by a Polish kabbalist, Abraham Kalmanks 
of Lublin, who assumed authorship of the book under the 
title Maayan ha-Hokhmah (Amsterdam, 1652). However, the 
books published in the field of Kabbalah, which continued 
to increase in number during the 17 century, only partially 
reflect the great tidal waves of Kabbalah which were sweep- 
ing both East and West. From Erez Israel and Egypt spread a 
great variety of different editions and redactions of all kinds 
of Lurianic teachings, which captivated those who were mys- 
tically inclined. A large amount of this output was the work of 
men at the center established in Jerusalem between 1630 and 
1660 whose leaders, Jacob *Zemah, Nathan b. Reuben Spiro, 
and Meir *Poppers, labored unstintingly both in editing Vital’s 
writings and in composing their own works. Of these, only 
the books of Nathan Spiro, who spent some of his later years 
in Italy, were actually printed (Tuv ha-Arez, 1655, Yayin ha- 
Meshummar, 1660, and Mazzat Shimmurim, all in Venice). 
The way in which the Kabbalah penetrated every aspect of life 
can be seen not only in the long list of homiletic works of 
a completely kabbalistic nature and of ethical works writ- 
ten under its influence (especially the Shenei Luhot ha-Berit 
of Isaiah *Horowitz), but also in the interpretations of legal 
and halakhic details based on kabbalistic principles. Hayyim 
b. Abraham *ha-Kohen of Aleppo was particularly distin- 
guished in this field and his book Mekor Hayyim, with its 
various parts, paved the way for a new type of kabbalistic lit- 
erature. 

The rise of the Kabbalah and its complete dominance in 
many circles was accompanied by some hostile reaction. It is 
true, of course, that the support given to the Kabbalah by men 
of renowned rabbinic authority prevented vituperative attacks 
and, in particular, open charges of heresy, but many intellectu- 
als of a more conservative nature were suspicious of the Kab- 
balah and some even expressed their hostility openly in their 
books. Among these should be mentioned Elijah *Delme- 
digo in his Behinat ha-Dat, and Mordecai Corcos in a special 
work now lost. A bitter attack on the Kabbalah was launched 
by Moses b. Samuel Ashkenazi of Candia (c. 1460) in a num- 
ber of writings preserved in Vatican Ms. 254. An anonymous 
work, Ohel Moed (of the Spanish expulsion period; Jerusalem 
Ms.), was written in answer to the rabbis who belittled and 
mocked the Kabbalah. As the Kabbalah spread more widely 
in the community Leone (Judah Aryeh) *Modena of Venice 
(about 1625) wrote the classical polemical work against it, Ari 
Nohem, but he did not dare to publish it in his lifetime (ed. N. 
Libowitz, 1929). However, his book became widely known in 
manuscript and provoked many reactions. Solomon Delme- 
digo also criticized the Kabbalah severely in his Iggeret Ahuz, 
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which was also circulated in manuscript only (published by 
Abraham *Geiger in Melo Chofnajim, Berlin, 1840). 

In its continued advance, the Kabbalah reached Poland 
from the second half of the 16 century (see the mass of ma- 
terial in Dembitzer, Kelilat Yofi, 2 (1888), 5-10, 117-26). Public 
enthusiasm reached such proportions that “he who raises ob- 
jections to the science of the Kabbalah” was considered “liable 
to excommunication” (R. Joel *Sirkes in a responsum). At first 
Cordovero’s approach was in the forefront, but from the begin- 
ning of the 17 century Luria’s Kabbalah began to dominate. 
Nevertheless, before 1648, the actual systematic ideas of the 
Kabbalah had little influence, as far as can be judged from the 
writings of Aryeh Loeb Priluk (commentaries to the Zohar), 
Abraham Kohen Rappaport of Ostrog (in his homilies at the 
end of the collection of responsa Eitan ha-Ezrahi), Nathan 
b. Solomon Spira of Cracow (Sefer Megalleh Amukot, 1637), 
Abraham Chajes (in Holekh Tamim, Cracow, 1634), and oth- 
ers. Here also the writings of the Sarug school were the first 
to be circulated; apparently the visit of Sarug himself to Po- 
land shortly after 1600, which is convincingly documented, 
also left its mark. Great stress was laid here on the war against 
the power of the sitra ahra crystallized in the kelippot, which 
was divorced from its association with the Lurianic idea of 
tikkun and treated as a basic principle in its own right. The 
tendency to personify these powers in various demonologi- 
cal forms is featured particularly in the work of Samson b. 
Pesah *Ostropoler, who after his death (in the *Chmielnicki 
massacres of 1648) was considered one of the greatest Polish 
kabbalists. The attempt to create a complete demonological 
mythology gave this particular stream of Kabbalah a unique 
character. To some extent it was based on writings falsely as- 
cribed to Isaac Luria, but really composed in Poland (see RE), 
143 (1953), 37-39). 


The Kabbalah in Later Times 

A generation after Lurianic Kabbalah had become widely 
established, the messianic tension embodied within it burst 
out into the Shabbatean movement. Although there were, of 
course, various local factors involved in the extent to which 
people’s minds were open to the announcement of the Messi- 
ah’s coming, nevertheless the growing dominance of the Kab- 
balah in the popular consciousness of the time, and particu- 
larly among the fervently religious, must be seen as the general 
background which made the movement possible and fixed its 
mode of expression. The profound upheaval which the messi- 
anic experience brought in its wake opened the way for great 
changes in the world of traditional Kabbalah - or in the Kab- 
balah that the generations preceding Shabbateanism consid- 
ered to be traditional. When large groups of people continued 
to hold fast to their faith in the messianic claim of Shabbetai 
*Zevi even after his apostasy, two factors combined to create an 
abnormal and audacious Shabbatean Kabbalah which was re- 
garded as heretical by the more conservative kabbalists: (1) the 
idea that the beginning of redemption made it already possible 
to see the changes that redemption would effect in the structure 
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of the worlds, and that the mystery of creation could be un- 
ravelled in terms of visionary revelations which had not been 
possible before; and (2) the need to fix the place of the Messiah 
in this process and to justify in this way the personal career of 
Shabbetai Zevi despite all its contradictions. Consequently it 
is clear that the whole Shabbatean Kabbalah was new, full of 
daring ideas which had great powers of attraction. Whatever 
essential originality later Kabbalah contains is derived mainly 
from the Kabbalah of the Shabbateans, whose principal ideas 
were the creation of Nathan of *Gaza (d. 1680), Shabbetai’s 
prophet, and of Abraham Miguel *Cardozo (d. 1706). Although 
their books were not printed, they were frequently copied, and 
the influence of their ideas on those who were secret adherents 
of Shabbateanism is easily recognizable, even in several works 
that did in fact reach the press. The fact that some of the great- 
est rabbis were to be counted among the concealed Shabbatean 
faithful meant that there was a twilight area in their printed 
writings. This new Kabbalah showed its strength mainly in the 
period from 1670 to 1730. 

By contrast, originality in the work of the kabbalists who 
remained outside the Shabbatean camp was limited. Contin- 
uators rather than original thinkers, they concentrated their 
efforts in two directions: (1) to continue the way that had 
emerged through the development of the Kabbalah from the 
Zohar to Isaac Luria; to examine and interpret the words of 
the earlier authorities; and generally to act as if nothing had 
happened and as if the Shabbatean explosion had never taken 
place; and (2) to limit the spread of the Kabbalah among the 
populace, because of the dangerous consequences they feared 
Shabbateanism had had for traditional Judaism; and to restore 
the Kabbalah to its former position, not as a social force but as 
an esoteric teaching restricted to a privileged few. Hence the 
predominantly conservative character of the Kabbalah from 
1700 onward. Careful not to burn themselves on the hot coals 
of messianism, its adherents emphasized rather the aspects of 
meditation, of praying with kavvanah, of theosophy, and of 
moral teaching in the spirit of Kabbalah. New revelations were 
suspect. Differences of approach began to crystallize particu- 
larly around the question of how exactly the teachings of Isaac 
Luria should be understood as they had been formulated in 
the different schools of his disciples or of their disciples. Here 
there was room for quite striking differences of opinion. There 
were even some kabbalists who, secretly influenced by Shab- 
bateanism, drew a clear boundary between the traditional Lu- 
rianic Kabbalah and the area of new revelations and researches 
which remained closed to outsiders. It was as if there were no 
point of contact between these two areas, and they were able 
to remain side by side within the same domain. This was the 
case, for example, with Jacob Koppel Lifschuetz (one of the se- 
cret Shabbateans) in his Shaarei Gan Eden (Koretz, 1803) and, 
in a different way, with Moses Hayyim Luzzatto (d. 1747), who 
tried to make a distinction between his systematic studies of 
Lurianic Kabbalah (in Pithei Hokhmah and Addir ba-Marom, 
etc.) and the studies based on the revelations granted to him 
through his *maggid. 
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Most of those who were considered the foremost kab- 
balists devoted themselves to cultivating the Lurianic tradi- 
tion, sometimes attempting to combine it with Cordoveros 
system. The enormous literary output, of which only a frac- 
tion has been printed, reflects this state of affairs. In addition 
to this, selections or anthologies were made, most outstand- 
ing of which was the Yalkut Reuveni by Reuben *Hoeshke, 
arranged in two parts, the first according to subject matter 
(Prague, 1660) and the second following the order of the Torah 
(Wilmersdorf, 1681). This collection of the aggadic output of 
the kabbalists had a wide circulation. Anthologies of this type 
were composed mainly by the Sephardi rabbis up to recent 
times, mostly with the addition of their own interpretations; 
e.g., the valuable Midrash Talpiyyot of Elijah ha-Kohen ha-It- 
amari (Smyrna, 1736). 

Apart from works of Kabbalah in the precise sense of 
involvement in, and presentation of, its ideas, a more popu- 
lar Kabbalah began to spread from the end of the 17" cen- 
tury. Emphasizing mainly the basic ethical foundation and 
teaching concerning the soul, this popular Kabbalah chose a 
few isolated ideas from other kabbalistic teachings and em- 
broidered them with general aggadic homilies. The influence 
of these books was no less than that of the works of techni- 
cal Kabbalah. Literature of this kind was initiated by great 
preachers like Bezalel b. Solomon of Slutsk, Aaron Samuel 
Kaidanover (*Koidanover), and his son Zevi Hirsch, author 
of Kav ha-Yashar, and Berechiah Berakh Spira of Poland. 
Among the Sephardim were Hayyim ha-Kohen of Aleppo in 
his Torat Hakham, Elijah ha-Kohen ha-Itamari of Smyrna, 
Hayyim ibn *Attar of Morocco in Or ha-Hayyim, and Mor- 
decai Moses Sasson of Baghdad. Commentaries in this vein 
on midrashic literature also circulated; e.g., Nezer ha-Kodesh 
by Jehiel Mikhal b. Uzziel (on Gen. R., 1719) and Zikkukin de- 
Nura by Samuel b. Moses Heida (on Tanna de-Vei Eliyahu, 
Prague, 1676). Under the influence of the Kabbalah, the Mi- 
drashei ha-Peliah were composed in Poland in the 17' cen- 
tury. These extremely paradoxical and mystifying sayings, of- 
ten couched in an early midrashic style, can be understood 
only through a mixture of kabbalistic allusion and ingenu- 
ity. According to Abraham, the son of the Gaon of Vilna (in 
Rav Pealim, 97), a collection of this type, Midrash Peliah, was 
printed in Venice in the 17 century. Other such collections 
are known from the 19" century. 

In this period there were important kabbalistic centers 
in Morocco where a very rich literature was produced, al- 
though most of it remained in manuscript. The Kabbalah was 
dominant in other North African countries and the emphasis 
was mainly on Lurianic Kabbalah in all its ramifications. A 
mixture of all the systems is evident among the kabbalists of 
Yemen and Kurdistan, where the Kabbalah struck very deep 
roots, particularly from the 17 century onward. The most 
prominent Yemenite kabbalists, both from Sana, were the poet 
Shalom b. Joseph Shabbazi (17'* century), to whom has been 
attributed the Midrash Hemdat Yamin on the Torah, and Jo- 
seph Zalah (d. 1806), author of the commentary Ez Hayyim 
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on the liturgy according to the Yemeni rite (Tikhlal, Jerusalem, 
1894). The Hariri family of kabbalists was active in *Ruwandiz 
in Kurdistan in the 17** and 18* centuries, and most of their 
writings are extant in manuscript. Later centers were formed 
in Aleppo and Baghdad, whose kabbalists were renowned in 
their own lands. In all these countries, and also in Italy, re- 
ligious poetry of a kabbalistic nature developed and spread 
widely. The main later poets were Moses Zacuto, Benjamin b. 
Eliezer ha-Kohen, and Moses Hayyim Luzzatto in Italy, Jacob 
b. Zur in Morocco (Et le-Khol Hefez, Alexandria, 1893), Solo- 
mon Molcho (the second) in Salonika and Jerusalem (d. 1788), 
and Mordecai Abadi in Aleppo. 

In contrast to these regional centers, a special position 
was occupied by the new center established in Jerusalem in 
the middle of the 18'* century, headed by the Yemenite kab- 
balist Shalom Mizrahi *Sharabi (ha-Reshash; d. 1777), the 
most important kabbalist throughout the Orient and North 
Africa. He was thought to be inspired from on high and in 
this respect equalled only by Isaac Luria himself. In his per- 
sonality and in the yeshivah Bet El which continued his tra- 
dition for nearly 200 years in the Old City of Jerusalem (it 
was destroyed in an earthquake in 1927), a twofold approach 
crystallized: (1) a definite, almost exclusive, concentration on 
Lurianic Kabbalah based on the writings of Vital, particularly 
his Shemonah Shearim, and the adoption of the doctrine of 
kavvanot and mystical contemplation during prayer as being 
central to Kabbalah in both its theoretical and practical as- 
pects; (2) a complete break with activity on the social level and 
a shift toward the esotericism of a spiritual elite, who embody 
the exclusive, pietist life. There are obvious points of similarity 
between this later form of Kabbalah and the type of Muslim 
mysticism (Sufism) prevailing in those lands from which Bet 
El drew its adherents. Sharabi himself wrote a prayer book 
(printed in Jerusalem in 1911) with detailed elaborations of 
the kavvanot, outnumbering even those transmitted in the 
Shaar ha-Kavvanot in the name of Luria. The training of the 
members of this circle, popularly known as the Mekhavvenim, 
required them to spend many years on the spiritual master- 
ing of these kavvanot, which every member was duty-bound 
to copy in their entirety. From the first two generations after 
Bet El was founded a number of shetarei hitkasherut (“bills 
of association”) still exist, in which the signatories pledged 
themselves to a life of complete spiritual partnership both in 
this world and in the world to come. Apart from Sharabi, the 
leaders of the group in the first generation were Yom Tov *Al- 
gazi (1727-1802), Hayyim Joseph David *Azulai, and Hayyim 
della Rosa (d. 1786). As in the case of the writings of Isaac 
Luria, Sharabi’s books also gave rise to an abundant exegeti- 
cal and textual literature. (For a detailed list of the Bet El kab- 
balists see Frumkin, Toledot Hakhmei Yerushalayim, 3 (1930), 
47-54, 107-21.) The supreme authority of this circle as the 
true center of Kabbalah was quickly established throughout 
all Islamic countries and its position was very strong. Many 
kabbalistic legends were woven around Sharabi. The last of 
the chief mainstays of Bet El were Masud Kohen Alhadad 
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(d. 1927), Ben-Zion Hazan (1877-1951), and Ovadiah Ha- 
dayah (1891-1969). 

Only a few chosen individuals, naturally, went to the cen- 
ter at Bet El. Among those leaders of Kabbalah who remained 
in their own countries in the East, particular mention should 
be made of Abraham *Azulai of Marrakesh (d. 1741), Abra- 
ham Tobiana of Algiers (d. 1793), Shalom *Buzaglo of Mar- 
rakesh (d. 1780), Joseph Sadboon of Tunis (18'* century), and 
Jacob Abi-Hasira (d. 1880); Sasson b. Mordecai Shandookh 
(1747-1830) and Joseph Hayyim b. *Elijah (d. 1909) were the 
main kabbalists of Baghdad. Several of the Turkish and Mo- 
roccan kabbalists of the 18' century were wavering with re- 
gard to Shabbateanism, like Gedaliah Hayon of Jerusalem, 
Meir *Bikayam of Smyrna, and David di Medina of Aleppo. 
The classic work to emerge from the kabbalists of these cir- 
cles, who clung to all the minutiae of the tradition but at the 
same time did not sever their links with Shabbateanism, was 
*Hemdat Yamim, by an anonymous author (Smyrna, 1731-32), 
which was enormously influential in the East. 

The later development of the Kabbalah in Poland did not 
lead to the establishment of a center like Bet El, but a center of 
a slightly similar type existed between 1740 and the beginning 
of the 19 century in the *Klaus (kloiyz) at Brody. In this era 
the Yoshevei ha-Klaus (“the Sages of the Klaus”) constituted an 
organized institution of kabbalists who worked together and 
were consulted as men of particular authority. At the head of 
this group were Hayyim b. Menahem Zanzer (d. 1783), and 
Moses b. Hillel Ostrer (from Ostrog; d. 1785). When the new 
hasidic movement developed in Podolia and became an ad- 
ditional and independent stage in the growth of Jewish mys- 
ticism and of the wider popularization of the kabbalistic 
message, the kabbalists of the Klaus remained outside it and 
indeed stood aloof from it. In this center, too, great emphasis 
was laid on profound study of Lurianic Kabbalah. The only 
link between the two centers was provided by Abraham Ger- 
shon of *Kutow (Kuty), the brother-in-law of Israel b. *Eliezer, 
the Baal Shem Tov, who was at first a member of the Klaus at 
Brody, and who went to Erez Israel and in his later years joined 
the kabbalists of Bet El, or at least was close to them in spirit. 
Many of the kabbalistic works published in Poland in the 18 
century received the official approval of the Klaus group; but 
even before the establishment of this center the study of Kab- 
balah flourished in many places in Poland, as well as in Ger- 
many and other Hapsburg lands. 

At this time many kabbalists came in particular from 
Lithuania, like Judah Leib Pohovitzer at the end of the 17 
century, and Israel *Jaffe, the author of Or Yisrael (1701). In the 
186 century the foremost Lithuanian kabbalists were Aryeh 
Leib *Epstein of Grodno (d. 1775) and R. Elijah, the Gaon of 
Vilna, whose approach set the pattern for most 19**-century 
Lithuanian kabbalists. Especially notable among the latter 
were Isaac Eisik (Haver) *Wildmann, author of Pithei Shearim, 
and Solomon *Eliashov (1841-1924), who wrote Leshem Shevo 
ve-Ahlamah; both works are systematic discourses on Lurianic 
Kabbalah. Many kabbalistic works appeared in Poland and 
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Germany from the end of the 17" century, and just as many 
ethical treatises based on kabbalistic principles. Attempts at 
systematization occur in Va-Yakhel Moshe by Moses b. Me- 
nahem *Graf of Prague (Dessau 1699) and several books by 
Eliezer Fischel b. Isaac of *Strzyzow. Literature which based 
its religious fervor on the power of “revelation from above” 
was generally suspected, not without reason, of Shabbatean 
tendencies, but books of this genre did exist within the more 
conservative Kabbalah, e.g., Sefer Berit Olam by Isaac b. Jacob 
Ashkenazi (vol. 1 Vilna, 1820, vol. 2 Jerusalem, 1937). The de- 
velopment in Poland in the 18" century was linked to a great 
extent with the influence of Italian kabbalists, and particularly 
with the Shomer Emunim of Joseph *Ergas and the Mishnat 
Hasidim and Yosher Levav of Immanuel Hai *Ricchi, which 
presented different approaches to an understanding of Lu- 
rianic teaching. The kabbalistic revelations of Moses David 
*Valle of Modena (d. 1777) remained a closed book, but copies 
of the writings of Moses Hayyim Luzzatto reached the Lithu- 
anian kabbalists, and some of them were known to the early 
Hasidim, on whom they made a great impression. Ergas was 
followed by Baruch b. Abraham of *Kosov in his various in- 
troductions to the Kabbalah, which remained unpublished 
until some 100 years after his death. An orthodox systematic 
presentation was made by the kabbalist Jacob Meir Spielmann 
of Bucharest in Tal Orot (Lvov, 1876-83). Attempts were made 
once again to link Kabbalah with philosophic studies, as in 
the Maamar Efsharit ha-Tiv’it by Naphtali Hirsch *Goslar, the 
early writings of Solomon *Maimon (see A. Geiger, JZWL, 4, 
1866, 192-6), which remained in manuscript, and particularly 
the Sefer ha-Berit of Phinehas Elijah Horowitz of Vilna (Bru- 
enn, 1897) and the Imrei Binah by Isaac *Satanow, one of the 
first maskilim in Berlin. 

In contrast to these attempts at a deeper study of Kab- 
balah, the hasidic movement broadened the canvas and strove 
to make kabbalistic ideas more and more popular, often by 
means of a new and more literal interpretation of its principles 
(see *Hasidism). In this movement Jewish mysticism proved 
to be once again a living force and a social phenomenon. In 
the *Chabad branch of Hasidism an original form of Kab- 
balah was created, which had a clear psychological objective 
and produced a variegated literature; but in the hasidic camp 
too there were currents that went back to a study of Lurianic 
Kabbalah. This Kabbalah flourished anew for a century, par- 
ticularly in the school of Zevi Hirsch of *Zhidachov (Zydac- 
zow; d. 1831) which produced a rich kabbalistic literature. 
The heads of this school were Isaac Eizik Jehiel of *Komarno 
(d. 1874), Isaac Eizik of Zhidachov (d. 1873), and Joseph Meir 
Weiss of *Spinka (1838-1909). 

At the beginning of the nationalist ferment of the 19 
century two kabbalists were active - Elijah *Guttmacher in 
Graetz (1796-1874) and Judah *Alkalai in Belgrade (1798-1878); 
the latter’s Zionist writings are suffused with the spirit of Kab- 
balah. In Central and Western Europe the influence of the 
Kabbalah swiftly declined, particularly after the conflict be- 
tween Jacob *Emden and Jonathan *Eybeschuetz concerning 
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the latter’s association with Shabbateanism. Nathan *Adler in 
Frankfurt gathered around himself a circle which had kab- 
balistic tendencies, and his pupil, Seckel Loeb *Wormser, “the 
Baal Shem of Michelstadt” (d. 1847), was for some time re- 
moved by the government from the rabbinate of his city, “be- 
cause of his superstitious kabbalistic faith” - apparently as the 
result of intrigue by the maskilim. While Phinehas Katzenelen- 
bogen, the rabbi of Boskovice in the middle of the 18 century, 
was cataloging the kabbalistic dreams and experiences of his 
family (Oxford Ms. 2315), and in the circle of Nathan Adler, 
as in the circles of the later Frankists in Offenbach, claims to 
prophetic dreams were made, the rabbis were withdrawing 
further and further from any manifestation of a mystical ten- 
dency or a leaning toward the Kabbalah. When Elhanan Hillel 
Wechsler (d. 1894) published his dreams concerning the ho- 
locaust which was about to befall German Jewry (1881), the 
leading Orthodox rabbis tried to prevent him from doing so, 
and his kabbalistic leanings led to his being persecuted. The 
last book by a German kabbalist to be printed was Torei Za- 
hav by Hirz Abraham Scheyer of Mainz (d. 1822) published in 
Mainz in 1875. However, various kinds of kabbalistic literature 
continued to be written in Eastern Europe and the Near East 
up to the time of the Holocaust, and in Israel until the present. 
The transformation of kabbalistic ideas into the forms of mod- 
ern thought may be seen in the writings of such 20'"-century 
thinkers as R. Abraham Isaac *Kook (Orot ha-Kodesh, Arpilei 
Tohar, Reish Millin); in the Hebrew books of Hillel *Zeitlin; 
and in the German writings of Isaac Bernays (Der Bibel’sche 
Orient, 1821) and Oscar *Goldberg (Die Wirklichkeit der He- 
braeer, Berlin, 1925). 

The fervent assault on the Kabbalah by the Haskalah 
movement in the 19" century limited its deep influence in 
Eastern Europe to a marked degree; but it succeeded hardly 
at all in lessening the influence of the Kabbalah in Oriental 
countries, where the life of the Jewish community was deeply 
affected by it until recent times. An exception was the anti- 
kabbalistic movement in the Yemen known as Dor Deah (“Do- 
erde”). Headed by Yihya *Kafah (Kafih) of Sana (d. 1931), it 
caused much strife among the Jews of Yemen. Apart from the 
accusatory and defamatory writings from 1914 onward, there 
appeared in connection with this controversy the Milhamot 
ha-Shem of Kafah and the reply of the Yemeni rabbis, Emu- 
nat ha-Shem (Jerusalem 1931 and 1938). This voluminous de- 
fense was actually written by an 18-year-old scholar, Joseph 
Jacob Zubiri. 


THE BASIC IDEAS OF KABBALAH 


As is apparent from the preceding account, the Kabbalah is not 
a single system with basic principles which can be explained 
in a simple and straightforward fashion, but consists rather of 
a multiplicity of different approaches, widely separated from 
one another and sometimes completely contradictory. Never- 
theless, from the date of the appearance of the Sefer ha-Bahir 
the Kabbalah possessed a common range of symbols and ideas 
which its followers accepted as a mystical tradition, although 
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they differed from one another in their interpretation of the 
precise meaning of these symbols, of the philosophical impli- 
cations inherent in them, and also of the speculative contexts 
through which it became possible to regard this common 
framework as a kind of mystical theology of Judaism. But even 
within this system two stages must be differentiated: 

(1) the range of symbols of the early Kabbalah up to and 
including the Safed period, i.e., the theory of the Sefirot as it 
crystallized in Gerona, in the various parts of the Zohar, and 
in the works of kabbalists up to Cordovero; and 

(2) the range of symbols created by Lurianic Kabbalah, 
which in the main dominated kabbalistic thinking since the 
17 century until recent times. The Lurianic system goes be- 
yond the doctrine of the Sefirot, although it makes a wide and 
emphatic use of its principles, and is based on the symbolism 
of the parzufim. 

In addition to this, two basic tendencies can be discerned 
in kabbalistic teaching. One has a strongly mystical direc- 
tion expressed in images and symbols whose inner proxim- 
ity to the realm of myth is often very striking. The character 
of the other is speculative, an attempt to give a more or less 
defined ideational meaning to the symbols. To a large extent 
this outlook presents kabbalistic speculation as a continuation 
of philosophy, a kind of additional layer superimposed upon 
it through a combination of the powers of rational thought 
and meditative contemplation. The speculative expositions of 
kabbalistic teaching largely depended on the ideas of neopla- 
tonic and Aristotelian philosophy, as they were known in the 
Middle Ages, and were couched in the terminology custom- 
ary to these fields. Hence the cosmology of the Kabbalah is 
borrowed from them and is not at all original, being expressed 
in the common medieval doctrine of the separate intellects 
and the spheres. Its real originality lies in the problems that 
transcend this cosmology. Like Jewish philosophy, the specu- 
lative Kabbalah moved between two great heritages, the Bible 
and talmudic Judaism on the one hand, and Greek philoso- 
phy in its different forms on the other. The original and addi- 
tional feature, however, was the new religious impulse which 
sought to integrate itself into these traditions and to illumi- 
nate them from within. 


God and Creation 

All kabbalistic systems have their origin in a fundamental 
distinction regarding the problem of the Divine. In the ab- 
stract, it is possible to think of God either as God Himself 
with reference to His own nature alone or as God in His re- 
lation to His creation. However, all kabbalists agree that no 
religious knowledge of God, even of the most exalted kind, 
can be gained except through contemplation of the relation- 
ship of God to creation. God in Himself, the absolute Essence, 
lies beyond any speculative or even ecstatic comprehension. 
The attitude of the Kabbalah toward God may be defined as 
a mystical agnosticism, formulated in a more or less extreme 
way and close to the standpoint of neoplatonism. In order to 
express this unknowable aspect of the Divine the early kab- 
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balists of Provence and Spain coined the term Ein-Sof (“Infi- 
nite”). This expression cannot be traced to a translation of a 
Latin or Arabic philosophical term. Rather it is a hypostatiza- 
tion which, in contexts dealing with the infinity of God or with 
His thought that “extends without end” (le-ein sof or ad le-ein 
sof), treats the adverbial relation as if it were a noun and uses 
this as a technical term. Ein-Sof first appears in this sense in 
the writings of Isaac the Blind and his disciples, particularly 
in the works of Azriel of Gerona, and later in the Zohar, the 
Maarekhet ha-Elohut, and writings of that period. While the 
kabbalists were still aware of the origin of the term they did 
not use it with the definite article, but treated it as a proper 
noun; it was only from 1300 onward that they began to speak 
of ha-Ein-Sof as well, and generally identify it with other com- 
mon epithets for the Divine. This later usage, which spread 
through all the literature, indicates a distinct personal and the- 
istic concept in contrast to the vacillation between an idea of 
this type and a neutral impersonal concept of Ein-Sof found 
in some of the earlier sources. At first it was not clear whether 
the term Ein-Sof referred to “Him who has no end” or to “that 
which has no end.” This latter, neutral aspect was emphasized 
by stressing that Ein-Sof should not be qualified by any of the 
attributes or personal epithets of God found in Scripture, nor 
should such eulogies as Barukh Hu or Yitbarakh (found only 
in the later literature) be added to it. In fact, however, there 
were various attitudes to the nature of Ein-Sof from the very 
beginning; Azriel, for example, tended toward an impersonal 
interpretation of the term, while Asher b. David employed it 
in a distinctly personal and theistic way. 

Ein-Sof is the absolute perfection in which there are no 
distinctions and no differentiations, and according to some 
even no volition. It does not reveal itself in a way that makes 
knowledge of its nature possible, and it is not accessible even 
to the innermost thought (hirhur ha-lev) of the contempla- 
tive. Only through the finite nature of every existing thing, 
through the actual existence of creation itself, is it possible to 
deduce the existence of Ein-Sof as the first infinite cause. The 
author of the Maarekhet ha-Elohut put forward the extreme 
thesis (not without arousing the opposition of more cautious 
kabbalists) that the whole biblical revelation, and the Oral 
Law as well, contained no reference to Ein-Sof, and that only 
the mystics had received some hint of it. Hence the author of 
this treatise, followed by several other writers, was led to the 
daring conclusion that only the revealed God can in reality 
be called “God,” and not the hidden “deus absconditus, who 
cannot be an object of religious thought. When ideas of this 
kind returned in a later period in Shabbatean and quasi-Shab- 
batean Kabbalah, between 1670 and 1740, they were consid- 
ered heretical. 

Other terms or images signifying the domain of the hid- 
den God that lies beyond any impulse toward creation occur 
in the writings of the Gerona kabbalists and in the literature 
of the speculative school. Examples of these terms are Mah 
she-ein ha-mahashavah masseget (“that which thought cannot 
attain” — sometimes used also to describe the first emanation), 
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ha-or ha-mitallem (“the concealed light”), seter ha-taalumah 
(“the concealment of secrecy”), yitron (“superfluity” - appar- 
ently a translation of the neoplatonic term hyperousia), ha- 
ahdut ha-shavah (“indistinguishable unity,’ in the sense of a 
unity in which all opposites are equal and in which there is no 
differentiation), or even simply ha-mahut (“the essence”). The 
factor common to all these terms is that Ein-Sof and its syn- 
onyms are above or beyond thought. A certain wavering be- 
tween the personal and the neutral approach to the concept of 
Ein Sof can also be seen in the main part of the Zohar, while in 
the later stratum, in the Raaya Meheimna and the Tikkunim, a 
personal concept is paramount. Ein-Sof is often identified with 
the Aristotelian “cause of all causes,’ and, through the kab- 
balistic use of neoplatonic idiom, with the “root of all roots.” 
While all the definitions above have a common negative ele- 
ment, occasionally in the Zohar there is a remarkable positive 
designation which gives the name Ein-Sof to the nine lights 
of thought that shine from the Divine Thought, thus bringing 
Ein-Sof out of its concealment and down to the more humble 
level of emanation (the contrast between the two concepts 
emerges through comparison between various passages, e.g., 
1, 21a, and 2, 239a with 2, 226a). In later development of Luri- 
anic Kabbalah, however, in distinct opposition to the view of 
the earlier kabbalists, several differentiations were made even 
within Ein-Sof In Kabbalah, therefore, Ein-Sof is absolute real- 
ity, and there was no question as to its spiritual and transcen- 
dental nature. This was so even though the lack of clarity in 
some of the expressions used by the kabbalists in speaking of 
the relationship of the revealed God to His creation gives the 
impression that the very substance of God Himself is also im- 
manent within creation (see below on Kabbalah and panthe- 
ism). In all kabbalistic systems, light-symbolism is very com- 
monly used with regard to Ein-Sof although it is emphasized 
that this use is merely hyperbolical, and in later Kabbalah a 
clear distinction was sometimes made between Ein-Sof and 
“the light of Ein-Sof” In the popular Kabbalah which finds 
expression in ethical writings and hasidic literature, Ein-Sof 
is merely a synonym for the traditional God of religion, a lin- 
guistic usage far removed from that of the classical Kabbalah, 
where there is evidence of the sharp distinction between Ein- 
Sof and the revealed Divine Creator. This can be seen not 
only in the formulations of the early kabbalists (e.g., Isaac of 
Acre in his commentary to the Sefer Yezirah, in: Ks 31 (1956), 
391) but also among the later ones; Barukh Kosover (c. 1770) 
writes: “Ein-Sof is not His proper name, but a word which sig- 
nifies his complete concealment, and our sacred tongue has 
no word like these two to signify his concealment. And it is 
not right to say ‘Ein-Sof, blessed be He’ or ‘may He be blessed’ 
because He cannot be blessed by our lips” (Ammud ha-Avo- 
dah, 1863, 211d). 

The whole problem of creation, even in its most recondite 
aspects, is bound up with the revelation of the hidden God 
and His outward movement - even though “there is nothing 
outside Him” (Azriel), for in the last resort “all comes from 
the One, and all returns to the One,’ according to the neopla- 
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tonic formula adopted by the early kabbalists. In kabbalistic 
teaching the transition of Ein-Sof to “manifestation,” or to what 
might be called “God the Creator,” is connected with the ques- 
tion of the first emanation and its definition. Although there 
were widely differing views on the nature of the first step from 
concealment to manifestation, all stressed that any account of 
this process was not an objective description of a process in 
Ein-Sof; it was no more than could be conjectured from the 
perspective of created beings and was expressed through their 
ideas, which in reality cannot be applied to God at all. There- 
fore, descriptions of these processes have only a symbolic or, at 
best, an approximate value. Nevertheless, side by side with this 
thesis, there is detailed speculation which frequently claims 
objective reality for the processes it describes. This is one of 
the paradoxes inherent in Kabbalah, as in other attempts to 
explain the world in a mystical fashion. 

The decision to emerge from concealment into mani- 
festation and creation is not in any sense a process which is 
a necessary consequence of the essence of Ein-Sof, it is a free 
decision which remains a constant and impenetrable mys- 
tery (Cordovero, at the beginning of Elimah). Therefore, in 
the view of most kabbalists, the question of the ultimate mo- 
tivation of creation is not a legitimate one, and the assertion 
found in many books that God wished to reveal the measure 
of His goodness is there simply as an expedient that is never 
systematically developed. These first outward steps, as a re- 
sult of which Divinity becomes accessible to the contemplative 
probings of the kabbalist, take place within God Himself and 
do not “leave the category of the Divine” (Cordovero). Here 
the Kabbalah departs from all rationalistic presentations of 
creation and assumes the character of a “theosophic” doctrine, 
that is, one concerned with the inner life and processes of God 
Himself. A distinction in the stages of such processes in the 
unity of the Godhead can be made only by human abstraction, 
but in reality they are bound together and unified in a manner 
beyond all human understanding. The basic differences in the 
various kabbalistic systems are already apparent with regard to 
the first step, and since such ideas were presented in obscure 
and figurative fashion in the classical literature, such as the 
Bahir and the Zohar, exponents of widely differing opinions 
were all able to look to them for authority. The first problem, 
which from the start elicited different answers, was whether 
the first step was one toward the outer world at all, or rather 
a step inward, a withdrawal of Ein-Sof into the depths of it- 
self. Early kabbalists and Cordovero adopted the former view, 
which led them to a theory of emanation close to the neopla- 
tonic although not absolutely identical with it. But Lurianic 
Kabbalah, which took the latter position, speaks not only of 
a return of created things to their source in God but also of a 
return (regressus) of God into the depths of Himself preced- 
ing creation, a process identifiable with that of emanation only 
by means of interpreting it as a mere figure of speech. Such 
an interpretation did, in fact, appear before long (see the sec- 
tion on Lurianic Kabbalah). The concepts which occur most 
frequently in the description of this first step mainly concern 
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will, thought, Ayin (“absolute Nothingness”), and the inner 
radiation of Ein-Sof in the supernal lights called “splendors” 
(zahzahot), which are higher than any other emanation. 


WILL. If Ein-Sof is denied any attributes then it must be sepa- 
rated from the Divine Will, however exalted the latter is and 
however clearly connected with its possessor, which is Ein- 
Sof The kabbalists of Gerona frequently speak of the hidden 
God working through the Primal Will, which is, as it were, 
encompassed by Him and united with Him. This, the highest 
of emanations, which is either emanated from His essence, or 
concealed within His power, constitutes the ultimate level to 
which thought can penetrate. Mention is made of “the infi- 
nite Will” (ha-razon ad ein-sof ), “infinite exaltation” (ha-rom 
ad ein-sof) or “that which thought cannot ever attain,’ and 
the reference is to that unity of action between Ein-Sof and 
its first emanation, which is bound to and returns constantly 
to its source. In some works, e.g., Azriel’s Perush ha-Aggadot, 
there is hardly any mention of Ein-Sof at all; instead, the Pri- 
mal Will appears in expressions which are generally connected 
with Ein-Sof itself. Was this Will co-eternal with Ein-Sof itself, 
or did it originate only at the time of its emanation, so that 
it is possible to think of a situation in which Ein-Sof existed 
without Will, i-e., volition to create or be manifested? Several 
of the kabbalists of Gerona and their followers tended to be- 
lieve that the Primal Will was eternal, and thus they fixed the 
beginning of the process of emanation at the second step or 
Sefirah, which was consequently called reshit (“beginning”), 
identified with the Divine Wisdom of God (see below). Most 
of the statements in the main part of the Zohar follow this 
view. What is called “the infinite Will? in the sense of the 
unity of Ein-Sof with the Will and their joint manifestation in 
the first Sefirah, is given the figurative name Attika Kaddisha 
(“the Holy Ancient One”) in the Zohar. Also, in those passages 
which speak of Ein-Sof and the beginning of emanation, this 
beginning (reshit) is always related to the second Sefirah, there 
being no mention that what preceded it also came into being 
in time and had not been eternally emanated. Therefore in 
some cases the first emanation is seen as only an external as- 
pect of Ein-Sof: “It is called Ein-Sof internally and Keter Elyon 
externally” (Tikkunei Zohar, end of Tikkun 22). However, this 
ordering occurs only in those passages which discuss the pro- 
cess in detail; in those dealing with the process of emanation 
in general there is no differentiation between the status of 
the first Sefirah and that of the other Sefirot. As the Kabbalah 
developed in Spain the tendency prevailed to make a clear 
distinction between Ein-Sof and the first emanation, which 
now began to be considered neither eternal nor pre-existent. 
Among the kabbalists of Safed, indeed, the contrary view was 
considered almost heretical, since it made possible the identi- 
fication of Ein-Sof with the first Sefirah. In fact this identifica- 
tion is actually found in several early kabbalistic sources, and 
the anonymous author of Sefer ha-Shem, mistakenly attrib- 
uted to Moses de Leon (c. 1325, printed in Heikhal ha-Shem, 
Venice, 1601, 4b), criticizes the Zohar because of it, saying it 
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is contrary to “the view of the greatest kabbalists” and an er- 
ror made possible only by the false assumption that the Ein- 
Sof and first emanation are one. 

The early kabbalists, particularly Azriel of Gerona and 
Asher b. David, considered the Divine Will as that aspect of 
the Divine Essence which alone was active in creation, and 
was implanted there by the power of Ein-Sof. Communion 
with the Supreme Will was the final aim of prayer, for it was 
“the source of all life,” including emanation itself. Does this 
specific concept of the Will as the supreme Divine Power, 
which, according to the Gerona kabbalists and the Zohar, 
takes precedence even over Divine Thought and pure intellect, 
contain traces of the indirect influence of Solomon ibn Gabi- 
rol’s central idea in Mekor Hayyim? A historical connection 
seems clearly apparent in the teachings of Isaac ibn Latif (fl. 
1230-60), who apparently lived in Toledo and could have read 
Gabirol’s book in the Arabic original. His theory is a mixture 
of Gabirol’s ideas and those of the first generations of Span- 
ish Kabbalah. His view of the Will can be found mainly in his 
Ginzei ha-Melekh and Zurat ha-Olam. “The primordial Will” 
(ha-hefez ha-kadmon) is not completely identical with God, 
but is a garment “clinging to the substance of the wearer on 
all sides.” It was “the first thing to be emanated from the true 
pre-existent Being” in a continuing process which had no real 
beginning. Above matter and form, this Will unites the two in 
their first union, thus bringing into being what Ibn Latif calls 
“the first created thing” (ha-nivra ha-rishon). His description 
of the details of the processes that take place below the level 
of the Will differs from that of the other kabbalists; it was not 
accepted nor did it have any influence on the theory of ema- 
nation as it was formulated in later Kabbalah. As the tendency 
to all but identify Ein-Sof with the first Sefirah became less 
and less pronounced, so the distinction between Ein-Sof and 
the Will was emphasized to a correspondingly greater degree, 
although the question as to whether the Will was created or 
eternal continued to be surrounded by controversy, or was 
consciously obscured. 


THOUGHT. Another concept basic to the whole problem 
of the first manifestation of Ein-Sof is that of “Thought” 
(mahashavah). In the Sefer ha-Bahir and the writings of Isaac 
the Blind no special status is accorded to the Will, whose place 
is taken by “the Thought which has no end or finality,’ and 
which exists as the highest state, from which all else has ema- 
nated, without being designated as an emanation itself. Ac- 
cordingly, the first source of all emanation is sometimes also 
called “pure Thought” - a domain impenetrable to merely 
human thought. According to this theory, the whole creative 
process depends on an intellectual rather than a volitional act, 
and the history of Kabbalah is marked by a struggle between 
these two views of creation. The essential identity of Will and 
Thought was insisted on by Ibn Latif alone. For most kabbal- 
ists, that Thought which thinks only itself and has no other 
content was demoted to a level below that of Will and be- 
came identified with the Divine Wisdom, which proceeded 
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to contemplate not only itself but the whole plan of creation 
and the paradigma of all the universe. Therefore, the Gerona 
kabbalists and the author of the Zohar speak of “the Will of 
Thought,” ie., the Will which activates Thought, and not vice 
versa. The highest aspect of hokhmah (“Wisdom”), which the 
Gerona kabbalists speak of a great deal, is called haskel (from 
Jer. 9:23), a term denoting divine understanding, the activity 
of the sekhel (“divine intellect”), whatever the content of this 
might be, and not, as with hokhmah, its crystallization into 
a system of thought. The concept of haskel took the place of 
Will among those who were disinclined to accept the theory 
or were perplexed by it, particularly in the school of Isaac 
the Blind. 


NOTHINGNESS. More daring is the concept of the first step 
in the manifestation of Ein-Sof as ayin or afisah (“nothing,” 
“nothingness”). Essentially, this nothingness is the barrier 
confronting the human intellectual faculty when it reaches 
the limits of its capacity. In other words, it is a subjective 
statement affirming that here is a realm which no created be- 
ing can intellectually comprehend, and which, therefore, can 
only be defined as “nothingness.” This idea is associated also 
with its opposite concept, namely, that since in reality there 
is no differentiation in God’s first step toward manifestation, 
this step cannot be defined in any qualitative manner and can 
thus only be described as “nothingness.” Ein-Sof which turns 
toward creation manifests itself, therefore, as ayin ha-gamur 
(“complete nothingness”), or, in another version: “God Who 
is called Ein-Sof in respect of Himself is called Ayin in respect 
of His first self-revelation.” This daring symbolism is associ- 
ated with most mystical theories concerning an understand- 
ing of the Divine, and its particular importance is seen in the 
radical transformation of the doctrine of creatio ex nihilo into 
a mystical theory stating the precise opposite of what appears 
to be the literal meaning of the phrase. From this point of 
view it makes no difference whether Ein-Sof itself is the true 
ayin or whether this ayin is the first emanation of Ein-Sof. 
From either angle, the monotheistic theory of creatio ex ni- 
hilo loses its original meaning and is completely reversed by 
the esoteric content of the formula. Since the early kabbal- 
ists allowed no interruption in the stream of emanation from 
the first Sefirah to its consolidation in the worlds familiar to 
medieval cosmology, creatio ex nihilo may be interpreted as 
creation from within God Himself. This view, however, re- 
mained a secret belief and was concealed behind the use of the 
orthodox formula; even an authoritative kabbalist like Nah- 
manides was able to speak in his commentary to the Torah of 
creatio ex nihilo in its literal sense as the free creation of the 
primeval matter from which everything was made, while si- 
multaneously implying, as shown by his use of the word ayin 
in his commentary to Job 28:12 and by kabbalistic allusions 
in his commentary to Genesis 1, that the true mystical mean- 
ing of the text is the emergence of all things from the absolute 
nothingness of God. Basing their speculations on the com- 
mentary to the Sefer Yezirah by Joseph Ashkenazi (attributed 
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in the printed editions to Abraham b. David), kabbalists who 
held an undoubted theistic view tried to rescue the original 
significance of the formula by defining the first Sefirah as the 
first effect, which is absolutely separated from its cause, as if 
the transition from cause to effect involved a great leap from 
Ein-Sof to ayin, a view which conformed with the traditional 
theological picture. However, in order to escape the inner 
logic of the early theory, a few later kabbalists, from the 16 
century onward, tried to add a new act of creatio ex nihilo af- 
ter the emanation of the Sefirot or at each stage of emanation 
and creation. Doubts of this kind did not exist in Spanish Kab- 
balah, nor in the works of Cordovero, although in the Elimah 
Rabbati he found it hard to decide between a symbolic and 
a literal interpretation of the formula. David b. Abraham ha- 
Lavan in Masoret ha-Berit (end of 13" century) defined the 
ayin (“nothingness”) as “having more being than any other 
being in the world, but since it is simple, and all other simple 
things are complex when compared with its simplicity, so in 
comparison it is called ‘nothing’“ (Kovez al- Yad, new series, i, 
1936, 31). We also find the figurative use of the term imkei ha- 
ayin (“the depths of nothingness”), and it is said (ibid.) that 
“if all the powers returned to nothingness, the Primeval One 
who is the cause of all would remain in equal oneness in the 
depths of nothingness.” 


THE THREE LIGHTS. Another idea connected with the tran- 
sition from the Emanator to the emanated originated in a re- 
sponsum (early 13" century) attributed to Hai Gaon, and sub- 
sequently aroused a great deal of speculation (see Origines..., 
367-75). There it is stated that, above all emanated powers, 
there exist in “the root of all roots” three hidden lights which 
have no beginning, “for they are the name and essence of the 
root of all roots and are beyond the grasp of thought.” As the 
“primeval inner light” spreads throughout the hidden root two 
other lights are kindled, called or mezuhzah and or zah (“spar- 
kling light”). It is stressed that these three lights constitute one 
essence and one root which is “infinitely hidden” (ne’lam ad 
le-ein sof), forming a kind of kabbalistic trinity that precedes 
the emanation of the ten Sefirot. However, it is not sufficiently 
clear whether the reference is to three lights between the Em- 
anator and the first emanation, or to three lights irradiating 
one another within the substance of the Emanator itself - both 
possibilities can be supported. In the terminology of the Kab- 
balah these three lights are called zahzahot (“splendors”), and 
they are thought of as the roots of the three upper Sefirot which 
emanate from them (see Cordovero, Pardes Rimmonim, ch. 
11). The need to posit this strange trinity is explained by the 
urge to make the ten Sefirot conform with the 13 attributes 
predicated of God. It is hardly surprising that Christians later 
found an allusion to their own doctrine of the trinity in this 
theory, although it contains none of the personal hypostases 
characteristic of the Christian trinity. In any case, the hypoth- 
esis of the zahzahot led to further complication in the theory 
of emanation and to the predication of roots in the essence 
of Ein-Sof to everything that was emanated. In the generation 
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following the publication of the Zohar, David b. Judah Hasid, 
in his Mareot ha-Zoveot, mentions ten zahzahot placed be- 
tween Ein-Sof and the emanation of the Sefirot. 


Emanation and the Concept of the Sefirot 

Scholars have long been engaged in a controversy over whether 
or not the Kabbalah teaches emanation as the emergence of 
all things from within God Himself. In this controversy there 
is considerable conceptual confusion. Like several scholars 
before him, A. Frank interpreted the Kabbalah as a pure em- 
anatist system, which he considered identical with a clearly 
pantheistic approach. He therefore thought of emanation as 
an actual going-forth of the substance of God and not simply 
of the power of the Emanator. He based his interpretation on 
the Zohar, and especially on later Lurianic teaching, although 
neither of these two sources contains any reference to a direct 
theory of substantive emanation. In contrast to Frank, D.H. 
Joel set out to prove that the Zohar and early Kabbalah in gen- 
eral contained nothing of the theory of emanation, which Joel 
believed first appeared in the writings of “the modern com- 
mentators” of the 16" century, where it was the result of faulty 
interpretation. In his opinion there is no significant difference 
between “the pure theology” of Jewish medieval thinkers, and 
“the true Kabbalah,’ the very foundation of which is the idea of 
the free creation of primeval substance ex nihilo in the literal 
meaning of the term. There is no doubt that Joel and Frank 
were equally mistaken, and that both were at fault in inter- 
preting the basic content of Lurianic Kabbalah in pantheistic 
terms. Inasmuch as early Kabbalah needed a theoretical foun- 
dation it was largely influenced by neoplatonism; and although 
it proposed a definite process of emanation - the theory of the 
emanation of Sefirot - this was a kind of activity which took 
place within the Divine itself. The God who manifests Him- 
self in His Sefirot is the very same God of traditional religious 
belief, and consequently, despite all the complexities such an 
idea involves, the emanation of the Sefirot is a process within 
God Himself. The hidden God in the aspect of Ein-Sof and the 
God manifested in the emanation of Sefirot are one and the 
same, viewed from two different angles. There is therefore a 
clear distinction between the stages of emanation in the neo- 
platonic systems, which are not conceived as processes within 
the Godhead, and the kabbalistic approach. In Kabbalah, ema- 
nation as an intermediate stage between God and creation was 
reassigned to the Divine, and the problem of the continuation 
of this process outside the Godhead gave rise to various inter- 
pretations. At first there was no need to conclude that worlds 
below the level of the Sefirot, and the corporeal world itself, 
were also emanated from the Sefirot. Perhaps intentionally, 
the kabbalists dealt with this point in a highly obscure fash- 
ion, frequently leaving open the way to the most diverse in- 
terpretations. God’s actions outside the realm of the Sefirot of 
emanation led to the emergence of created beings separated 
from the Sefirot by an abyss, although few kabbalists main- 
tained unambiguously that the process of emanation came to 
an absolute end with the final Sefirah and that what followed 
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constituted a completely new beginning. The early kabbalists 
agreed that all creatures below the Sefirot had an existence of 
their own outside the Divine, and were distinguished from it 
in their independent existence since their state was that of cre- 
ated beings, although they had their archetypes in the Sefirot. 
Even given the belief that from the point of view of God they 
have their root in His being, nevertheless they are in them- 
selves separated from His essence and possess a nature of their 
own. Distinctions of this kind are common to the Kabbalah 
and to other mystical theologies, like those of medieval Islam 
and Christianity, but they were generally neglected in most 
kabbalistic discussions of emanation, with all the consequent 
unclarity that this entailed. Particularly in a number of impor- 
tant books which do not attempt to build their doctrines on a 
firm theoretical foundation, such as the Bahir, the Zohar, and 
the works of Isaac b. Jacob ha-Kohen, the authors often use 
highly ambiguous terms and speak of “creation” even when 
they mean “emanation.” This ambiguity can be explained in 
the light of the history of the Kabbalah, which was at first con- 
cerned with the description of a religious and contemplative 
experience and not with questions of purely theoretical sys- 
tematization. In addition, the developing Kabbalah was heir 
to a strong, mythically inclined Gnostic heritage of specula- 
tion on the aeons (whose nature was also subject to many 
theoretical interpretations). Thus, when their figurative and 
symbolic language was put to a logical test, sources like the 
above were accorded many different theological and analyti- 
cal interpretations. 

As the Kabbalah developed in Provence and Spain and 
the Gnostic tradition was confronted with neoplatonism, a 
host of short tracts were written in which it was attempted to 
give an independent description of the processes of emana- 
tion. Most of these works belong to the circle of the Sefer ha- 
Iyyun (see above). They show quite clearly that, aside from the 
theory of the Sefirot, there were other approaches to a descrip- 
tion of the spiritual world, such as in terms of a world of pow- 
ers (kohot), lights, or divine intellects, which were sometimes 
given identical names but which were ordered each time in 
quite different ways. Obviously these were the first gropings 
toward the establishment of a definitive order in the degrees 
and stages of emanation. However, as they did not correspond 
with the symbolism that had been constructed in a more or 
less unified fashion from the time of Isaac the Blind up to the 
Zohar, they were almost completely disregarded. 

Unlike these first hesitant steps, the theory of the Sefirot 
ultimately became the backbone of Spanish kabbalistic teach- 
ing and of that basic system of mystical symbolism which had 
such important repercussions on the kabbalists’ view of the 
meaning of Judaism. Right from the beginning, ideas con- 
cerning emanation were closely bound up with a theory of 
language. On the one hand, much is written about the mani- 
festation of the power of Ein-Sof through various stages of em- 
anation which are called Sefirot and are no more than the vari- 
ous attributes of God or descriptions and epithets which can 
be applied to Him - that is, about a continuous process of ema- 
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nation. Yet at the same time this very process was described as 
a kind of revelation of the various Names peculiar to God in 
His capacity of Creator. The God who manifests Himself is the 
God who expresses Himself. The God who “called” His powers 
to reveal themselves named them, and, it could be said, called 
Himself also, by appropriate names. The process by which the 
power of emanation manifests itself from concealment into 
revelation is paralleled by the manifestation of divine speech 
from its inner essence in thought, through sound that as yet 
cannot be heard, into the articulation of speech. Through the 
influence of the Sefer Yezirah, which speaks of “the ten Sefirot 
of belimah,’ the number of the stages of emanation was fixed 
at ten, although in this early work the term refers only to the 
ideal numbers which contain the forces of creation. In kabbal- 
istic usage, on the other hand, it signifies the ten powers that 
constitute the manifestations and emanations of God. Since 
the Sefirot are intermediary states between the first Emanator 
and all things that exist apart from God, they also represent 
the roots of all existence in God the Creator. 

That many themes are united, or sometimes simply com- 
mingled, in this concept is demonstrated by the profusion of 
terms used to describe it. The term Sefirah is not connected 
with the Greek ogaipa (“spheres”), but as early as the Sefer 
ha-Bahir it is related to the Hebrew sappir (“sapphire”), for it 
is the radiance of God which is like that of the sapphire. The 
term is not used at all in the main part of the Zohar, appearing 
only in the later stratum, but other kabbalists too employed a 
wealth of synonyms. The Sefirot are also called maamarot and 
dibburim (“sayings”), shemot (“names”), orot (“lights”), kohot 
(“powers”), ketarim (“crowns”; since they are “the celestial 
crowns of the Holy King”), middot in the sense of qualities, 
madregot (“stages”), levushim (“garments”), marot (“mirrors”), 
netiot (“shoots”), mekorot (“sources”), yamim elyonim or ye- 
mei kedem (“supernal or primordial days”), sitrin (i.e., “as- 
pects” found mainly in the Zohar), ha-panim ha-penimiyyot 
(“the inner faces of God”). (A long list of other designations 
for the Sefirot can be found in Herrera, Shaar ha-Shamayim, 
7:4.) Terms like “the limbs of the King” or “the limbs of the 
Shiur Komah, the mystical image of God, allude to the sym- 
bolism of the supernal man, also called ha-adam ha-gadol, 
or primordial man. Sometimes the term is used for one spe- 
cific Sefirah, but often it denotes the whole world of emana- 
tion. The term ha-adam ha-kadmon (“primordial man”) oc- 
curs for the first time in Sod Yediat ha-Mezi'ut, a treatise from 
the Sefer ha-Iyyun circle. These different motifs of the Sefirot, 
which express themselves in this proliferation of names, tend 
to vary both with the specific context and with the overall in- 
clinations of the kabbalist making use of them. 

No agreed canonical definition exists. The conceptual 
connection between the maamarim or the ketarim, as the Se- 
firot were called in the Sefer ha-Bahir, and the intermediate 
substances between the infinite and the finite, the one and 
the many, of neoplatonism, originated mainly in the work of 
Azriel, who was determined to divest the idea of the Sefirot 
of its Gnostic character. His definitions, which appear in Pe- 
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rush Eser Sefirot and Derekh ha-Emunah ve-Derekh ha-Kefi- 
rah, and those of his companion Asher b. David, were largely 
instrumental in fixing the concept of the Sefirot in Spanish 
Kabbalah, although the tendency to portray them as Gnostic 
aeons did not entirely disappear. According to Azriel, things 
were created in a specific order, since creation was intentional, 
not accidental. This order, which determines all the process 
of creation and of generation and decay, is known as Sefirot, 
“the active power of each existing thing numerically definable” 
Since all created things come into being through the agency of 
the Sefirot, the latter contain the root of all change, although 
they all emanate from the one principle, Ein-Sof, “outside of 
which there is nothing.” In terms of their origin in Ein-Sof the 
Sefirot are not differentiated, but in respect of their activity 
within the finite realm of creation they are. Existing along- 
side these Platonic definitions is the theosophic conception 
of the Sefirot as forces of the divine essence or nature, through 
which absolute being reveals itself; they therefore constitute 
the inner foundation and the root of every created being in a 
way which is generally not specifically defined, but not neces- 
sarily as “intermediaries” in the philosophical sense. The con- 
trast with the neoplatonic pattern is very definitely expressed 
in a doctrine, common to all kabbalists of every age (even to 
Azriel), concerning the dynamic of these powers. Although 
there is a specific hierarchy in the order of the Sefirot, it is not 
ontologically determined: all are equally close to their source 
in the Emanator (this is already so in the Sefer ha-Bahir). It 
is possible for them to join together in mystical unions, and 
some of them move up and down within the framework of 
the hidden life of God (both Gnostic motifs), which does not 
fit the Platonic point of view. In other words, within a con- 
ceptual Platonic system a theosophic understanding of God 
came to the fore. 

The nature or essence of these Sefirot, that is the relation- 
ship of the manifested world of the Divine to the created world 
and to the hidden being of the Emanator, was a widely dis- 
puted subject. Were the Sefirot identical with God or not, and, 
if not, wherein lay the difference? At first this question did not 
arise, and the imagery used to describe the Sefirot and their 
activity was not aimed at a precise definition. The description 
of the Sefirot as vessels for the activity of God, the Emanator, 
which occurs, for example, as early as Asher b. David, does 
not contradict the idea that in essence they are equated with 
God. The term koah (“force,’ “power,” “potency”), which is 
common in kabbalistic literature, does not always indicate a 
precise distinction between “force” and “essence” in the Aris- 
totelian sense. It is also used to refer to the independent ex- 
istence of “potencies,” hypostases which are emanated from 
their source, without any preceding indication of whether 
this emanation is an expansion of the latter’s essence or only 
of its radiation that was previously concealed in potentiality 
and now is activated. In purely figurative descriptions of the 
world of the Sefirot these philosophical distinctions did not 
come to the forefront, but once questions of this sort were 
raised it was impossible to evade them. 
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Most of the early kabbalists were more inclined to accept 
the view that the Sefirot were actually identical with God’s sub- 
stance or essence. This is stated in many documents from the 
13" century, and stressed later in the school of R. Solomon b. 
Adret, and particularly in the Maarekhet ha-Elohut, which was 
followed in the 16" century by David Messer Leon, Meir ibn 
Gabbai, and Joseph Caro. According to this view, the Sefirot 
do not constitute “intermediary beings” but are God Him- 
self. “The Emanation is the Divinity, while Ein-Sof cannot 
be subject to religious investigation, which can conceive of 
God only in His external aspect. The main part of the Zohar 
also tends largely toward this opinion, expressing it emphati- 
cally in the interchangeable identity of God with His Names 
or His Powers: “He is They, and They are He” (Zohar, 3, 11b, 
7oa). In the latter stratum, however, in the Raaya Meheimna 
and the Tikkunim, and subsequently in the Taamei ha-Mitzvot 
of Menahem Recanati, the Sefirot are seen not as the essence 
of God but only as vessels or tools: although they are indeed 
neither separated from Him nor situated outside Him like the 
tools of a human artisan, nevertheless they are no more than 
means and instruments which He uses in His work. Recanati 
states that most of the kabbalists of his time disagreed with 
this view. In the writings of Joseph Ashkenazi (Pseudo-Ravad) 
this theory is developed to the extreme where the Sefirot, be- 
ing intermediaries, pray to God Himself and are actually un- 
able to perceive the nature of their Emanator, a view which 
was first presented in the writings of Moses of Burgos and 
subsequently appeared in many kabbalistic works. Cordovero 
tried to reconcile these two opposing views and to accord a 
certain measure of truth to each one. Just as in all organic life 
the soul (the essence) cannot be distinguished from the body 
(the vessels) except in abstracto and in fact they cannot be 
separated at all when they are working together, so it may be 
said of God that He works, so to speak, as a living organism, 
and thus the Sefirot have two aspects, one as “essence,” and the 
other as “vessels.” Dominating this theosophic organism is a 
metabiological principle of measure and form called kav ha- 
middah (according to specific statements in the Zohar which 
use this term to express the nature of the activity of the first 
Sefirah). From this point of view the Sefirot are both identi- 
cal with the essence of God and also separated from Him (see 
Pardes Rimmonim, ch. 4). In later Kabbalah this view became 
paramount. 

The Sefirot emanate from Ein-Sof in succession - “as if 
one candle were lit from another without the Emanator be- 
ing diminished in any way” - and in a specific order. Never- 
theless, in contrast to the neoplatonic concept in which the 
intermediaries stand completely outside the domain of the 
“One,” they do not thereby leave the divine domain. This in- 
flux is given the name hamshakhah (“drawing out”), that is to 
say, the entity which is emanated is drawn out from its source, 
like light from the sun or water from a well. According to Nah- 
manides (in his commentary to Num. 11: 17) and his school, 
the second term, azilut, expresses the particular position of 
this emanation. The term is understood as deriving from ezel 
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(“near by,’ or “with”), for even the things that are emanated 
remain “by Him,’ and act as potencies manifesting the unity 
of the Emanator. Nahmanides’ anti-emanatist interpretation 
of the term azilut was apparently intended only for the unini- 
tiated, for in his esoteric writings he also uses the term ham- 
shakhah (in his commentary to the Sefer Yezirah). Generally 
speaking, stress is laid on the fact that the God who expresses 
Himself in the emanation of the Sefirot is greater than the to- 
tality of the Sefirot through which He works and by means 
of which He passes from unity to plurality. The personality 
of God finds expression precisely through His manifestation 
in the Sefirot. It is therefore surprising that, in those circles 
close to Nahmanides, the nature of the Emanator which re- 
mained concealed beyond all emanation was thought to be a 
closely guarded tradition. Nahmanides himself refers to it as 
“the hidden matter at the top of the Keter,’ at the head of the 
first Sefirah, a designation which deprives it of any personal 
quality (commentary to the Sefer Yezirah). As noted above, 
however, some of his contemporary kabbalists, like Abraham 
of Cologne (1260-70) in Keter Shem Tov, completely rejected 
this idea by denying an impersonal aspect to God and by iden- 
tifying Ein-Sof with the first Sefirah. 

Deriving azilut from ezel does not necessarily imply that 
the process of emanation is eternal: it simply signifies the con- 
trast between two domains - the olam ha-yihud (“the world 
of unification”) and the olam ha-perud (“the world of separa- 
tion”). Emanation is the world of unification, not of the static 
unity of Ein-Sof but of the process which occurs in God, who 
is Himself unified in the dynamic unity of His powers (“like 
the flame linked to a burning of coal”). In contrast to this, “the 
world of separation” refers to the domain which results from 
the act of creation, whose theosophic inner nature is expressed 
in the emanation of the Sefirot. But this process of emanation 
of the Sefirot is not a temporal one, nor does it necessitate any 
change in God Himself; it is simply the emergence from po- 
tentiality into actuality of that which was concealed within 
the power of the Creator. 

However, opinion differed on the question of emana- 
tion and time. Azriel taught that the first Sefirah was always 
within the potentiality of Ein-Sof but that other Sefirot were 
emanated only in the intellectual sense and had a beginning 
in time; there were also Sefirot that were emanated only “now, 
near to the creation of the world.” Others maintained that the 
concept of time had no application to the process of emana- 
tion, while Cordovero held that this process occurred within 
“non-temporal time,” a dimension of time which involved as 
yet no differentiation into past, present, and future. A dimen- 
sion of this type was also important in the thinking of the 
later neoplatonists, who spoke of sempiternitas. This super- 
mundane concept of time was defined “as the twinkling of 
an eye, without any interval” between the various acts which 
were part of emanation (so in Emek ha-Melekh and Va-Yakhel 
Moshe by Moses Graf). Joseph Solomon Delmedigo in Na- 
velot Hokhmah, and Jonathan Eybeschuetz in Shem Olam, 
also posited the coeternity of the Sefirot, but generally speak- 
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ing this idea aroused a great deal of opposition. As early as 
the 13" century the counter-doctrine was formulated that “the 
essences existed but emanation came into being” (Origines..., 
295). If the essences preceded emanation then they must of 
necessity have existed in the will or thought of Ein-Sof, but 
they were made manifest by an act which had something of 
the nature of new creativity although not in the usual sense 
of creativity in time. 

In the literature of the Kabbalah the unity of God in His 
Sefirot and the appearance of plurality within the One are ex- 
pressed through a great number of images which continually 
recur. They are compared to a candle flickering in the midst of 
ten mirrors set one within the other, each of a different color. 
The light is reflected differently in each, although it is the same 
single light. The daring image of the Sefirot as garments is ex- 
tremely common. According to the Midrash (Pesikta de-Rav 
Kahana), at the creation of the world God clothed Himself in 
ten garments, and these are identified in the Kabbalah with 
the Sefirot, although in the latter text no distinction is made 
between the garment and the body - “it is like the garment 
of the grasshopper whose clothing is part of itself?” an im- 
age taken from the Midrash Genesis Rabbah. The garments 
enable man to look at the light, which without them would 
be blinding. By first growing used to looking at one garment 
man can look progressively further to the next and the next, 
and in this way the Sefirot serve as rungs on the ladder of as- 
cent toward the perception of God (Asher b. David, Perush 
Shem ha-Meforash). 

The doctrine of the Sefirot was the main tenet clearly di- 
viding Kabbalah from Jewish philosophy. The subject matter 
of philosophy - the doctrine of divine attributes and in par- 
ticular “the attributes of action” as distinct from “the essen- 
tial attributes” - was transformed in Kabbalah into the theo- 
sophic conception of a Godhead that was divided into realms 
or “planes” which, in the eyes of the beholder at least, existed 
as lights, potencies, and intelligences, each of unlimited rich- 
ness and profundity, whose content man could study and seek 
to penetrate. Each one was like “a world unto itself? although 
it was also reflected in the totality of all the others. As early as 
the beginning of the 13" century, after the appearance of the 
Sefer ha-Bahir, the view was propounded that there were dy- 
namic processes not only between the Sefirot but also within 
each separate Sefirah. This tendency toward an increasingly 
more complex doctrine of the Sefirot was the most distinc- 
tive characteristic of the development of kabbalistic theory. 
The number ten provided the framework for the growth of a 
seemingly endless multiplicity of lights and processes. In the 
circle of the Sefer ha-Iyyun, where this development began, 
we find an enumeration of the names of the intellectual lights 
and powers, which only partially fit the traditional symbolism 
of the Sefirot (see below) and sometimes diverge widely from 
it. The writings of “the Gnostic circle” in Castile expanded 
the framework of emanation and added potencies bearing 
personal names which gave a unique coloring to the world 
of the Sefirot and to all that existed outside it. This tendency 
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was continued by the author of the Zohar, whose descriptions 
of the first acts of creation, and particularly those in the Idra 
Rabba and the Idra Zuta concerning the configurations of the 
forces of emanation (called Attika Kaddisha, Arikh Anpin and 
Zeeir Anpin), are very different from the original simple con- 
cept of the Sefirot. Here is the beginning of the anatomical and 
physiological symbolism of the Shiur Komah - a description 
of the image of God based on analogy with human structure - 
which shook the very foundations of the Sefirot doctrine and 
introduced into it new differentiations and combinations. An 
additional complexity resulted when the theory of the Sefirot 
was combined with prophetic Kabbalah and “the science of 
combination” of the school of Abraham Abulafia. Every dif- 
ferent combination of letters and vowels could be seen in the 
radiance of that intellectual light which appears under certain 
circumstances in the meditations of the mystic. Whole books, 
like the Berit Menuhah (second half of the 14" century), Tole- 
dot Adam (see Kitvei Yad ba-Kabbalah, 58-60; printed in part 
in Casablanca in 1930 in Sefer ha-Malkhut), and Avnei Shoham 
by Joseph ibn Sayyah (ibid., 89-91), reflect this view. These 
complexities in the doctrine of the Sefirot reached their most 
extreme expression in Cordovero’s Elimah Rabbati and, finally, 
in the Lurianic theory of the parzufim (see below). 

The Sefirot, both individually and collectively, subsume 
the archetype of every created thing outside the world of ema- 
nation. Just as they are contained within the Godhead, so they 
impregnate every being outside it. Thus, the limitation of their 
number to ten necessarily involves the supposition that each 
one is composed of a large number of such archetypes. 


Details of the Doctrine of the Sefirot and Their 
Symbolism 

Both theosophical and theological approaches are equally 
evident in kabbalistic speculation about the Sefirot in general 
and their relationship to the Emanator in particular. When 
it comes to the sequential development of the Sefirot, on the 
other hand, and to the individual function of each, especially 
from the second Sefirah onward, a strong Gnostic and mythic 
element begins to predominate. The kabbalists continuously 
stressed the subjective nature of their descriptions: “everything 
is from the perspective of those who receive” (Maarekhet ha- 
Elohut); “all this is said only from our view, and it is all relative 
to our knowledge” (Zohar 2, 176a). However, this did not pre- 
vent them from indulging in the most detailed descriptions, as 
if they were speaking after all of an actual reality and objective 
occurrences. The progressive movement of the hidden life of 
God, which is expressed in a particular structural form, estab- 
lished the rhythm for the development of the created worlds 
outside the world of emanation, so that these first innermost 
structures recur in all the secondary domains. Hence there is 
basic justification for a single comprehensive symbolic sys- 
tem. An inner existence that defies characterization or de- 
scription because it is beyond our perception can only be ex- 
pressed symbolically. The words of both the Written and the 
Oral Law do not describe mundane matters and events alone, 
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situated in history and concerned with the relations between 
Israel and its God, but also, when interpreted mystically, they 
speak of the interaction between the Emanator and the ema- 
nated, between the different Sefirot themselves, and between 
the Sefirot and the activities of men through Torah and prayer. 
What in the literal sense is called the story of creation is re- 
ally a mystical allusion to the process which occurs within the 
world of emanation itelf and therefore can be expressed only 
symbolically. General speaking, such symbolism interested 
the kabbalists far more than all the theoretical speculation 
on the nature of the Sefirot, and the greater part of kabbalistic 
literature deals with this aspect and its detailed application. 
Most of the commentaries to the Torah, to Psalms, and to the 
aggadot, as well as the voluminous literature on the reasons 
for the Commandments (taamei ha-mitzvot), are based on this 
approach. As noted above, however, none of this symbolism 
has any bearing on Ein-Sof although there were nevertheless 
kabbalists who did attribute to the latter specific expressions 
in Scripture or in the Sefer Yezirah. 

The common order of the Sefirot and the names most 
generally used for them are (1) Keter Elyon (“supreme crown’) 
or simply Keter; (2) Hokhmah (“wisdom”); (3) Binah (“intelli- 
gence”); (4) Gedullah (“greatness”) or Hesed (“love”); (5) Gevu- 
rah (“power”) or Din (“judgment”); (6) Tiferet (“beauty”) or 
Rahamim (“compassion”); (7) Nezah (“lasting endurance”); 
(8) Hod (“majesty”); (9) Zaddik (“righteous one”) or Yesod 
Olam (“foundation of the world”); (10) Malkhut (“kingdom” 
or Atarah (“diadem”). This terminology was greatly influenced 
by the verse in 1 Chronicles 29: 11, which was interpreted as 
applying to the order of the Sefirot. Although the Sefirot are 
emanated successively from above to below, each one reveal- 
ing an additional stage in the divine process, they also have 
a formalized structure. Three such groupings are most com- 
monly found. In their totality the Sefirot make up “the tree 
of emanation” or “the tree of the Sefirot,” which from the 14 
century onward is depicted by a detailed diagram which lists 
the basic symbols appropriate to each Sefirah. The cosmic tree 
grows from its root, the first Sefirah, and spreads out through 
those Sefirot which constitute its trunk to those which make 
up its main branches or crown. This image is first found in the 
Sefer ha-Bahir: “All the divine powers of the Holy One, blessed 
be He, rest one upon the other, and are like a tree.” However, 
in the Bahir the tree starts to grow by being watered with the 
waters of Wisdom, and apparently it includes only those Sefi- 
rot from Binah downward. Alongside this picture we have 
the more common image of the Sefirot in the form of a man. 
While the tree grows with its top down, this human form has 
its head properly on top, and is occasionally referred to as the 
“reversed tree.” The first Sefirot represent the head, and, in the 
Zohar, the three cavities of the brain; the fourth and the fifth, 
the arms; the sixth, the torso; the seventh and eighth, the legs; 
the ninth, the sexual organ; and the tenth refers either to the 
all-embracing totality of the image, or (as in the Bahir) to 
the female as companion to the male, since both together are 
needed to constitute a perfect man. In kabbalistic literature 
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this symbolism of primal Man in all its details is called Shi'ur 
Komah. The most common pattern is the following: 


Keter 
Binah Hokhmah 
Gevurah Gedullah 
Tiferet 
Hod Nezah 
Yesod 
Malkhut 


Sometimes the three Sefirot, Keter, Hokhmah, and Binah, are 
not depicted in a triangle, but in a straight line, one below the 
other. On the whole, however, the overall structure is built 
out of triangles. 

From the end of the 13" century onward a complemen- 
tary Sefirah, called Daat (“knowledge”), appears between 
Hokhmah and Binah, a kind of harmonizing of the two that 
was not considered a separate Sefirah but rather “the exter- 
nal aspect of Keter’ This addition arose from the desire to see 
each group of three Sefirot as a unit comprising opposing at- 
tributes and as a synthesis which finally resolved them. This 
was not, however, the original motivation of the pattern. In 
the Sefer ha-Bahir, and in several early texts of the 13'* cen- 
tury, the Sefirah Yesod was thought of as the seventh, pre- 
ceding Nezah and Hod, and only in Gerona was it finally as- 
signed to the ninth place. On the model of the neoplatonic 
hierarchy, according to which the transition from the one to 
the many was accomplished through the stages of intellect, 
universal soul, and nature, many kabbalists, Azriel in particu- 
lar, thought of the Sefirot as also comprising these stages (al- 
though they still remained within the domain of deity). Keter, 
Hokhmah, and Binah were “the intellectual” (ha-muskal); 
Gedullah, Gevurah, and Tiferet were “the psychic” (ha-mur- 
gash); Nezah, Hod, and Yesod were “the natural” (ha-mutba). 
Apparently it was intended that these three stages should be 
understood as the sources of the independent realms of intel- 
lect, soul, and nature, which were fully activated and devel- 
oped only at a lower level. 

Since the Sefirot were conceived of as the progressive 
manifestation of the Names of God, a set of equivalences be- 
tween the latter and the names of the Sefirot was established: 


Ehyeh 
YHWH Yah 
(vocalized as Elohim) 
Elohim El 
YHWH 


Elohim Zevaot YHWH Zevaot 
El Hai or Shaddai 


Adonai 


According to the Kabbalah these are “the ten names which 
must not be erased” mentioned in the Talmud, and compared 
with them all other names are mere epithets. The Zohar dis- 
tinguishes Shaddai as the name particularly related to the 
Sefirah Yesod, while Joseph Gikatilla associates this Sefirah 
with El Hai. 
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The division of the Sefirot was also determined by other 
criteria. Sometimes they were divided into five and five, ie., 
the five upper Sefirot corresponding to the five lower, an equal 
balance between the hidden and the revealed being main- 
tained. On the basis of the statement in the Pirkei de-R. Eliezer 
“with ten sayings was the world created, and they were sum- 
marized in three,’ they were also divided into seven and three. 
In this case there was a differentiation between three hidden 
Sefirot and “the seven Sefirot of the building,” which are also 
the seven primordial days of creation. Six of these were also 
equated with the six sides of space in the Sefer Yezirah. How 
these six were complemented by a seventh was never deci- 
sively established. Some thought that the seventh was the sa- 
cred palace which stood in the center, as in the Sefer Yezirah. 
Others considered it to be represented by Divine Thought, 
while for others it was a symbolic Sabbath. The correlation of 
the “Sefirot of the building” with the days of creation became 
extremely complex. Many kabbalists, including the author of 
the main part of the Zohar, could not agree on the automatic 
association of each Sefirah with one particular day, and they 
regarded creation, which from the mystical viewpoint was the 
completion of “the building” of emanation, as having been al- 
ready completed by the fourth day. They were particularly per- 
plexed by the problem of the Sabbath, which many interpreted 
as a symbol of Yesod, since it paralleled the original seventh 
place of this Sefirah, while many others saw in it an allusion 
to the last Sefirah, especially since the powers came to an end 
there. Just as each day performed an act specific to it, apart 
from the seventh, so each Sefirah performed its own specific 
activities by which it was characterized, except for the last Se- 
firah, which had no such active force, but comprised the total- 
ity of all the Sefirot or the specific principle that received and 
united the active forces without adding anything particular of 
its own. On the contrary it is this absence of activity and the 
tenth Sefirah’s function as an all-inclusive entity which consti- 
tute its uniqueness. The division of the Sefirot into three lines 
or columns was especially important: the right hand column 
includes Hokhmah, Gedullah, and Nezah; the left hand column 
includes Binah, Gevurah, and Hod; and the central column 
passes from Keter through Tiferet and Yesod to Malkhut. 

All of these groupings testify to the kabbalists’ belief that 
there was a definite structure to the Sefirot, no matter how 
great the possibilities may have been. In contrast to them all 
is yet another arrangement which presents the Sefirot either 
as adjoining arcs of a single circle surrounding the central 
Emanator, or as ten concentric spheres (called “circles”) with 
the power of emanation diminishing as it moves further away 
from the center. This latter concept is related to the medieval 
cosmological picture of a universe of ten spheres, which could 
be imagined in terms of the outward gyration of these spiri- 
tual circles. The circular concept appears especially from the 
14 century onward (Pseudo — Ravad to the Sefer Yezirah, 1, 
2). In Lurianic Kabbalah every one of these diagrammatic ar- 
rangements, circular or linear, is accorded a specific place in 
the plan of emanation. 
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When we come to deal with the symbolism of the Sefirot 
we must distinguish between the general symbolic systems 
appertaining to the processes of emanation as a whole and 
the symbolism related to each individual Sefirah or to a par- 
ticular combination of Sefirot. The overall symbolic systems 
are based on both mathematical and organic imagery. In the 
system depending on mathematical concepts, which is some- 
times linked with images of light and rivers, the first Sefirah 
is nothingness, zero, and the second is the manifestation of 
the primordial point, which at this stage has no size but con- 
tains within it the possibility of measurement and expansion. 
Since it is intermediate between nothingness and being, it 
is called hathalat ha-yeshut (“the beginning of being”). And 
since it is a central point it expands into a circle in the third 
Sefirah, or it builds around itself a “palace” which is the third 
Sefirah. When this point is represented as a source welling 
up from the depths of nothingness, the third Sefirah becomes 
the river that flows out from the source and divides into dif- 
ferent streams following the structure of emanation until all 
its tributaries flow into “the great sea” of the last Sefirah. This 
first point is established by an act of the Divine Will, taking 
its first step toward creation. In the Zohar the appearance of 
the supernal point (which is called reshit, “beginning,” the 
first word of the Bible) is preceded by a number of acts that 
take place between Ein-Sof and the first Sefirah or within the 
first Sefirah. As well as being nothingness (ayin) and the will 
of God, this Sefirah is also the primordial ether (avir kadmon) 
which surrounds Ein-Sof like an eternal aura. From the mys- 
tery of Ein-Sof a flame is kindled, and inside the flame a hid- 
den well comes into being. The primordial point shines forth 
in being when the well breaks through the ether (1, 15a). It is 
as if all the possible symbols were assembled together within 
this description. 

The organic symbolism equates the primordial point with 
the seed sown in the womb of “the supernal mother,’ who is 
Binah. “The palace” is the womb which is brought to frui- 
tion through the fertilization of the semen and gives birth to 
the children, who are the emanations. In another organic im- 
age Binah is compared to the roots of a tree which is watered 
by Hokhmah and branches out into seven Sefirot. In another 
symbolic pattern - very common in the 13"* century and 
particularly in the Zohar - the first three Sefirot represent 
the progress from will to thought and thence to intellect, 
where the general content of wisdom or thought is more 
precisely individuated. The identification of the following Se- 
firot as love, justice, and mercy links this doctrine with the 
aggadic concept of the divine attributes. References to male 
and female appear not only in the symbolism of father and 
mother, son and daughter (Hokhmah and Binah, Tiferet and 
Malkhut) but also in the striking use of sexual imagery which 
is a particular characteristic of the Zohar and Lurianic Kab- 
balah. The use of such images is especially prominent in the 
description of the relationships between Tiferet and Yesod 
on the one hand and Malkhut on the other. Many kabbalists 
did their utmost to minimize the impact of this symbolism, 
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which afforded much scope for mythical images and daring 
interpretations. 

A general symbolism of a different type is related to the 
stages in the manifestation of the personal, individual iden- 
tity of God. The first Sefirah contains only “He”; sometimes 
this “He” is hidden and no mention is made of Him because 
of His extreme self-concealment, as, for example, within the 
verb bara (“He created”) at the beginning of the Bible. Thus 
bereshit bara Elohim (usually “in the beginning God cre- 
ated”) is interpreted mystically to refer to the first three Se- 
firot: through the medium of Hokhmah (called reshit), the first 
Sefirah - the force hidden within the third person singular of 
the word bara - produced by an act of emanation the third 
Sefirah (Binah), which is also called Elohim. Elohim (“God”) 
is thus not the subject but the object of the sentence. This 
daring interpretation is common to almost all 13'"-century 
kabbalists. But as His manifestation continues, God becomes 
“Thou, whom man is now able to address directly, and this 
“Thou” is related to Tiferet or to the totality of the Sefirot in 
Malkhut. However, God reaches His complete individuation 
through His manifestation in Malkhut, where He is called “I?” 
This conception is summed up in the common statement that 
through the process of emanation “Nothingness changes into 
I” (Ayin le-Ani). The three letters or elements which make up 
Ayin (“Nothingness”) - alef, yod, nun — are also contained in 
Ani, that is in both the beginning and the end of the process, 
but like the forces which they denote they are combined in a 
different way. In a similar fashion the name yHwH denotes 
just one Sefirah (Tiferet) but also contains within it all the fun- 
damental stages of emanation: the spike at the top of the yod 
represents the source of all in Ayin, the yod itself is Hokhmah, 
the first heh is Binah, the vav is Tiferet or, because of the nu- 
merical value of the letter vay, the totality of the six Sefirot and 
the final heh is Malkhut. Since the latter comprises the other 
Sefirot and has no independent power, it cannot be assigned a 
letter of its own but only that heh, which has already appeared 
at the beginning of the emanation of the structure of the Sefirot 
and whose manifestation has reached its final development at 
the end of the process. The other names of God in the Bible 
are also interpreted in a similar fashion, their letters alluding 
to an inner progress in the process of emanation. 

Emanation in its totality is the “Celestial Chariot” and 
individual components are “parts of the Chariot” which are 
interpreted in particular in the commentaries on the Chariot 
by Jacob Kohen of Soria, Moses de Leon, and Joseph Gikatilla. 
Biblical figures are also connected with this. “The patriarchs 
are the Chariot” (Genesis Rabbah), for Abraham represents the 
attribute of abundant love (Hesed), Isaac the attribute of strict 
justice (Din), and Jacob the attribute of mercy (Rahamim), 
which is a combination of the other two. These three, together 
with King David, the founder of the kingship (Malkhut) of 
Israel, constitute the “four legs of the Throne” in the Chariot. 
And when Moses and Aaron are added, as representing the 
sources of prophecy in Nezah and Hod, and then Joseph - ac- 
cording to the talmudic picture of him as Joseph the righteous, 
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keeper of the covenant, who resists the temptations of the sex- 
ual instinct - we have the seven Sefirot portraying the heroes 
of the Bible, who are called the “seven shepherds” or guests 
(ushpizin). This kind of symbolism conveys the moral content 
of the Sefirot as specific ethical attributes. The righteous, each 
of whom is inspired by a characteristic moral quality, embody 
the rule of the divine attributes in the world. 

In addition to this ethical symbolism we find several 
cosmological systems. The four elements, the four winds, and 
even the four metals (gold, silver, copper, and lead) are indica- 
tions of Gedullah, Gevurah, Tiferet, and Malkhut; the sun and 
the moon of Tiferet or Yesod and Malkhut. The moon, which 
receives its light from the sun and has no light of its own, and 
which waxes and wanes according to a fixed cycle, occupies an 
important place in the very rich symbolism of the last Sefirah. 
However, the most important of these symbols are the Keneset 
Yisrael (“the community of Israel”) and the Shekhinah (“the 
Divine Presence”). The Kingdom of Heaven, which is realized 
in time in the historical Keneset Yisrael, represents therefore 
the latter’s meta-historical aspect as well. The supernal Keneset 
Yisrael is the mother (matrona), the bride, and also the daugh- 
ter of the “king,” and they appear in countless midrashic par- 
ables on the relationship between God and the Jewish people. 
In her capacity as bride (kallah) she is also, by a mystical ety- 
mology, “the consummation of all” (kelulah mi ha-kol). She is 
the receptive aspect of “the holy union” of “king” and “queen.” 
Other of her features are to be seen in the symbols of her as 
freedom, the Torah, and the trees in the Garden of Eden. The 
Sefirah Binah is the “supernal Jubilee,’ in which everything 
emerges into freedom and returns to its source, and therefore 
Binah is also called Teshuvah (“return”). But the last Sefirah is 
the shemittah, the seventh year when the earth rests and is re- 
newed. The Written Law is woven from the name YHWH, and 
alludes to an emanation which already has some manifestation 
but has yet to be fully articulated. The Oral Law, which gives a 
detailed interpretation of the ways of the Written Law and of 
its application to life, is embodied in Keneset Yisrael, both in 
heaven and on earth. And similarly with regard to the trees: 
the Tree of Life is the Sefirah Yesod (though later on it is mainly 
Tiferet), while the Tree of Knowledge is a symbol of Malkhut, 
or of the Oral Law. In the early aggadah the Shekhinah is a syn- 
onym for God, indicating His presence, His “dwelling” in the 
world, or in any specified place. In the Kabbalah, on the other 
hand, from the Sefer ha-Bahir onward, it becomes the last at- 
tribute through which the Creator acts in the lower world. It 
is “the end of thought,’ whose progressive unfolding demon- 
strates God’s hidden life. From its source at “the beginning of 
thought” in Hokhmah (“wisdom”), the thought of creation pur- 
sues its task through all the worlds, following the laws of the 
process of the Sefirot themselves. The emphasis placed on the 
female principle in the symbolism of the last Sefirah heightens 
the mythical language of these descriptions. Appearing from 
above as “the end of thought,” the last Sefirah is for man the 
door or gate through which he can begin the ascent up the 
ladder of perception of the Divine Mystery. 
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The symbols mentioned so far form only part of a rich 
symbolism which drew on material from every sphere. Of- 
ten there are differences in the details of its presentation, 
and there was a certain amount of freedom in the way given 
symbols were connected to a given Sefirah, but as far as ba- 
sic motifs were concerned there was a great degree of agree- 
ment. Yet works explaining the attributes of the Sefirot were 
written from the time of the Gerona kabbalists onward, and 
the differences between them should not be minimized. Even 
in the Zohar itself there are many variations within a more or 
less firmly established framework. Such differences can also 
be seen between the symbolism of Moses de Leon and that 
of Joseph Gikatilla. The best sources for an understanding of 
this symbolism are: Shaarei Orah and Shaarei Zedek by Gika- 
tilla; Shekel ha-Kodesh by Moses de Leon; Sefer ha-Shem writ- 
ten by another, unidentified Moses; Sod Ilan ha-Azilut by R. 
Isaac (Kovez al- Yad, 68, 5, 1951, 65-102); Maarekhet ha-Elohut, 
chs. 3-7; Sefer ha-Shorashim by Joseph ibn Wakkar (transla- 
tion of the section on symbolism from his Arabic work; found 
separately in many Mss.); Shaar Arkhei ha-Kinuyim in Pardes 
Rimmonim by Cordovero, ch. 22; Sefat Emet by Menahem Az- 
ariah Fano (Lobatschov 1898); Arkhei ha-Kinuyim by Jehiel 
Heilprin (Dyhrenfurth 1806); Kehillat Yaakov by Jacob Zevi 
Jolles (Lemberg 1870) and the second part entitled Yashresh 
Yaakov (Brooklyn, about 1961). The attributes of the Sefirot ac- 
cording to Lurianic Kabbalah are described in detail in Meorot 
Natan by Meir Poppers (text) and Nathan Nata Mannheim 
(notes) (Frankfurt 1709); Regal Yesharah by Zevi Elimelech 
Spira (Lemberg 1858); Emet le- Yaakov by Jacob Shealtiel Nifio 
(Leghorn 1843); and Or Einayim by Eliezer Zevi Safrin (Part 1 
Premysl 1882, Part 2 Lemberg 1886). 

From the 13" century onward we find the idea that each 
Sefirah comprises all others successively in an infinite reflec- 
tion of the Sefirot within themselves. This formal method of 
describing the rich dynamic that exists within each Sefirah was 
also expressed in other ways. So, for example, we read of the 
620 “pillars of light” in Keter, of the 32 “ways” in Hokhmah, 
of the 50 “gates” of Binah, of the 72 “bridges” in Hesed, and 
so on (in the Tefillat ha-Yihud ascribed to R. Nehunya b. ha- 
Kanah), and of forces which are called by magical names 
whose meaning cannot be communicated but which denote 
the various concentrations of power that can be differenti- 
ated in emanation. As early as Moses of Burgos and Joseph 
Gikatilla it is stressed that from each Sefirah are suspended 
worlds of its own that do not form part of the hierarchical or- 
der of the worlds that follow the world of emanation. In other 
words, the total power of each Sefirah cannot be expressed 
simply with reference to the known creation. There are as- 
pects that have other purposes: hidden worlds of love, of jus- 
tice, and so on. In the Zohar descriptions of this type occur 
only in relation to the world of Keter (Arikh Anpin, lit. “the 
long face,” properly “the long-suffering God”) and the world 
of Tiferet (Zeeir Anpin, lit. “the short face,’ properly “the impa- 
tient One”) and take the form of a description of the anatomy 
of the “the white head,’ written with an extreme tendency to 
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anthropomorphism. Parts of this “head” symbolize the ways 
in which God acts: the brow refers to His acts of grace, the 
eye to His providence, the ear to His acceptance of prayer, the 
beard to the 13 facets of mercy, and so on. An allegorization 
of the theological concepts in the doctrine of the attributes, a 
symbolism which views its own imagery as an accurate allu- 
sion to that which is beyond all imagining, and an attempt to 
reconcile the apparently incompatible doctrines of the Sefirot 
and the earlier Shi’ur Komah - all meet in these symbols of 
the Idrot of the Zohar. The author never states openly that his 
descriptions entail a positing of “Sefirot within Sefirot” (which 
are mentioned in the main part of the Zohar and also in the 
Hebrew writings of Moses de Leon, but only incidentally and 
without any detail). Apparently he saw no need to offer any 
speculative theory to justify his use of corporeal images, so 
difficult to probe rationally in any detail. His world was sym- 
bolic rather than conceptual. However, the kabbalists from 
the beginning of the 14" century did give such “revelations” 
a theoretical interpretation, starting with the Sefer ha-Gevul 
(based on the Idra Rabba in the Zohar) by David b. Judah he- 
Hasid and ending with Cordovero’s Elimah Rabbati and his 
commentary to the Zohar. A similar doctrine is also evident 
in the writings of Joseph b. Shalom Ashkenazi. In their medi- 
tations on these internal reflections of the Sefirot within one 
another some kabbalists, such as Joseph ibn Sayyah, went as 
far as to describe in detail the play of lights inside the Sefirot 
to the fourth “degree,” as, for example, the “Tiferet which is in 
Gedullah which is in Binah which is in Keter? Cordovero too 
went further along this path than most kabbalists. 

In Cordovero’s teachings this theory of Sefirot within Se- 
firot is connected with another - that of the behinot, the in- 
finite number of aspects which can be differentiated within 
each Sefirah and whose main purpose is to explain how each 
Sefirah is connected with both the preceding and the follow- 
ing ones. According to Cordovero, there are, in the main, six 
of these aspects in each Sefirah: 

(1) its concealed aspect before its manifestation in the 
Sefirah which emanates it; 

(2) the aspect in which it is manifested and apparent in 
the emanating Sefirah; 

(3) the aspect in which it materializes in its correct spir- 
itual location, that is to say, as an independent Sefirah in its 
own right; 

(4) the aspect which enables the Sefirah above it to instill 
within it the power to emanate further Sefirot; 

(5) the aspect by which it gains the power to emanate the 
Sefirot hidden within it to their manifested existence within 
its own essence; and 

(6) the aspect by which the following Sefirah is emanated 
to its own place, at which point the cycle begins again. 

This complete array of behinot is seen as causal relation- 
ship, each behinah causing the awakening and the manifes- 
tation of the following behinah (Pardes Rimmonim, ch. 5, 5). 
But there are many other “aspects” in the Sefirot as well and 
their discovery depends on the perspective of their investiga- 
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tor. Each Sefirah “descends into itself? and the process of this 
descent is infinite in its internal reflections. At the same time, 
however, it is also finite, in that it begets or brings into being 
from within itself another Sefirah. This concept necessitates 
the premise that the roots of emanation have a concealed 
“aspect” in Ein-Sof itself, and Cordovero interprets the three 
zahzahot mentioned above as the three hidden behinot of Keter 
in Ein-Sof. He is thus forced to demolish the natural boundary 
between Ein-Sof and the first Sefirah, despite his clear desire 
to establish such a natural division. He therefore postulates 
that the behinot of Keter within Keter within Keter and so on, 
although they potentially continue ad infinitum, do not in fact 
reach an identity with the essence of the Emanator, so that the 
propinquity of Ein-Sof and Keter remains asymptotic. All this, 
of course, is stated from the point of view of created beings for 
even the supernal awakening of “aspects” of the Will within 
the Will within the Will and so on does not reveal Ein-Sof 
and it is this differential which comprises the leap from the 
essence of the Emanator to that of the emanated. On the other 
hand, the differential gap closes when it is regarded from the 
point of view of the Emanator Himself. Cordovero’s doctrine 
of the behinot shows how closely he approached a clearly dia- 
lectic mode of thought within the framework of kabbalistic 
ideas. With Cordovero the Sefirot are more than emanations 
which manifest the attributes of the Emanator, though they 
are this too. They actually become the structural elements of 
all beings, even of the self-manifesting God Himself. The im- 
plied contradiction between the processes of emanation and 
structuralism was never fully resolved by Cordovero himself, 
and it appears even in the systematic presentation of his ideas 
in Shefa Tal by Shabbetai Sheftel Horowitz. In such works as 
Elimah Rabbati and Shefa Tal zoharic Kabbalah undergoes an 
extremely profound speculative transformation in which as far 
as possible theosophy dispenses with its mythical foundations. 
Nevertheless, it is evident than this speculative trend does not 
turn Kabbalah into philosophy, and that the acknowledgment 
of a hidden life within the deity - the process of the emana- 
tion of the Sefirot - depends finally on mystical intuition, for 
by it alone can this domain be understood. In the Zohar this 
intuition is called “fleeting vision [of the eternal]” (istakluta 
le-fum shaata; 2, 74b; ZH 38c), and this is the element that the 
prophet and the kabbalist have in common (1, 97a and b). 

In addition to the process of emanation which takes 
place between the Sefirot, there are two symbolistic modes 
of expressing the way in which each Sefirah radiates upon 
the others: 

(1) Reflected light. This is based on the premise that, in 
addition to the direct light which spreads from one Sefirah to 
the next, there is a light which is reflected back from the lower 
Sefirot to the upper. Thus the Sefirah can be seen as both a me- 
dium for the transference of the light from above to below, 
and as a mirror serving to reflect the light back to its source. 
This reflected light can re-ascend from any Sefirah, particu- 
larly from the last one, back up to the first, and it acts on its 
return path as an additional stimulus that causes the differen- 
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tiation of still further behinot in each Sefirah. Reflected light, 
according to Cordovero (Pardes 15), fulfills a great task in the 
consolidation of the potencies and behinot of judgment (din) 
in each Sefirah, for it functions through a process of restrictive 
contraction rather than free expansion. Only marginally based 
on early Kabbalah - e.g., the statements in the Zohar on the 
relationships among the first three Sefirot - this doctrine was 
developed by Solomon Alkabez and Cordovero alone and it 
formed an important factor in their dialectical reasoning. 

(2) Channels. This is based on the premise that specific 
Sefirot stand in particular relationships of radiation with other 
Sefirot (though not necessarily with all of them). The face of 
one Sefirah turns toward another and consequently there de- 
velops between them a “channel” (zinnor) of influence which 
is not identical with actual emanation. Such channels are paths 
of reciprocal influence between different Sefirot. This process is 
not a one-way influx from cause to effect; it also operates from 
effect to cause, dialectically turning the effect into a cause. 

It is not clear to what extent there is any identity between 
the symbols of reflected light and channels nor, if there is none 
at all, what their relationship is. Any interruption in the return 
influx from below to above is called a “breaking of the chan- 
nels” (shevirat ha-zinnorot; Gikatilla, Shaarei Orah), an idea 
which serves to explain the relations between the lower and 
upper worlds on the occasion of sin and divine disapproval. 
These channels are alluded to by the Gerona kabbalists, Gika- 
tilla, Joseph of Hamadan (if this is the real name of the author 
of Shushan ha-Birah, a commentary to Song of Songs and to 
the parashah Terumah in British Museum Ms. Margoliouth 
464), as well as other kabbalists of the 14** and 15* centuries, 
and the doctrine is presented in detail in chapter 7 of Pardes 
Rimmonim. 


Earlier Worlds, Lower Worlds, and Cosmic Cycles (the 
Doctrine of the shemittot) 

The emergence of God from the depths of Himself into cre- 
ation, which constitutes the foundation of the doctrine of the 
Sefirot, was not always understood as a single, uninterrupted, 
straightforward process. In other views of the process of em- 
anation and creation, a vital role was played by the midrashic 
legend concerning the worlds which were created and de- 
stroyed before the creation of our present world. An important 
variation of this idea lies at the root of a doctrine of the Idrot 
in the Zohar, in which the Midrash and other similar aggadot 
are connected with a description of how God entered into the 
form of the Adam Kadmon or Primeval Man, or into the differ- 
ent configurations of this form. Here we have a motif whose 
origin is in no way consistent with the classical formulation 
of the Sefirot doctrine, as can be easily seen from its reversed 
treatment of the male-female principle. Unlike in classical tra- 
dition, the male principle is considered here to be the principle 
of din or strict judgment which needs softening and “sweeten- 
ing” by the female principle. A creation dominated solely by 
the forces of judgment could not survive. The exact nature of 
such earlier, unsuccessful creations, however — called in the 
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Zohar “the Kings of Edom” or “the Primeval Kings” (malkhei 
Edom or malkin Kadma‘in) - is not made plain. It was only 
when the form of Primeval Man was fashioned perfectly, 
with a harmonious balance between the male and the female 
forces, that creation was able to sustain itself. This balance is 
called in the Zohar matkela (“the scales”), and only through 
its power did our world come into being. The biblical list of 
the kings of Edom (Gen. 35:31ff.) was interpreted in the light 
of this doctrine, for Edom was understood to represent the 
principle of judgment. 

The author of the Zohar also expressed this doctrine in 
other ways. The worlds which preceded ours and were de- 
stroyed were like the sparks that scatter and die away when 
the forger strikes the iron with his hammer. This doctrine, 
in a completely new version, acquired a central place in Lu- 
rianic Kabbalah, while still other kabbalists tried to divest it 
of its literal meaning because of its theological difficulties. 
Cordovero’s interpretation related it to the emanation of the 
Sefirot themselves, and to the dialectical process within each 
Sefirah - an interpretation quite out of keeping with the orig- 
inal idea. Other kabbalists of the Zohar period, such as Isaac 
ha-Kohen of Soria, expressed similar ideas, which they con- 
nected with the development of a “left-sided” emanation, that 
is, of an emanation of the forces of evil. The common element 
in all these doctrines is the supposition that during the first 
steps toward emanation certain abortive developments took 
place that had no direct effect on the actual creation of the 
present worlds, although remnants of these destroyed worlds 
did not entirely disappear and something of them still hovers 
disruptively among us. 

Spanish Kabbalah concentrated its thinking on the ema- 
nation and structure of the Sefirot, a subject which is not dealt 
with at all in the writings of the philosophers. As regards the 
continuity of this process below the level of the last Sefirah, 
the kabbalists were in the main deeply influenced by medi- 
eval philosophical cosmology. Most kabbalists agreed that 
there was no essential break in the continuity of the influx of 
emanation which led to the development of additional areas 
of creation as well, such as the world of the intellect, the world 
of the spheres, and the lower world. But they maintained that 
whatever preceded these secondary stages was part of the di- 
vine domain, which they symbolically portrayed as a series 
of events in the world of emanation, whereas from this point 
on, the outward movement departed from the realm of the 
Godhead and was thought of as a creation distinct from the 
divine unity. This fundamental distinction between “the world 
of unity” of the Sefirot and “the world of separate intelligences” 
that was below them was made as early as the beginning of the 
13" century. When the philosophers spoke of “separate intel- 
ligences,” however, which they identify with the angels, they 
thought of them as immaterial beings representing pure form, 
whereas in kabbalistic language the term refers rather to a sep- 
aration from the sefirotic unity of the divine domain. 

As the Kabbalah developed, the world of the Merkabah 
(see above) described in the heikhalot literature became quite 
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clearly distinguished from the world of the divine above it. The 
former was now often called “the domain of the Throne,’ and 
a rich angelology developed around it which was only partly 
identical with the earlier angelology of the Merkabah litera- 
ture. In the main body of the Zohar there are detailed descrip- 
tions of the inhabitants of the seven “palaces” which spread out 
below the Sefirah Malkhut and are the products of its emana- 
tive influx, and which have little in common with the heikha- 
lot of earlier literature. No fixed hierarchical order had been 
established in earlier Kabbalah for the world of the angels, and 
the writings of various 13"*- and 14't-century kabbalists con- 
tain quite different angelological systems. Such systems occupy 
an important place in the works of Isaac ha-Kohen, his brother 
Jacob, and their pupil Moses of Burgos, all of whom spoke in 
detail of secondary emanations which served as garments for 
the Sefirot and were situated even higher than the most prom- 
inent angels in the traditional angelology, such as Michael, 
Raphael, Gabriel, and so on. Other systems occur in the Tik- 
kunei Zohar, in the Sod Darkhei ha-Nekuddot ve-ha-Otiyyot 
attributed to the school of Abraham b. David of Posquiéres, 
in the books of David b. Judah ha-Hasid, and in the Sefer To- 
ledot Adam. Sometimes a distinction was made between the 
Merkabah as a symbol of the world of the Sefirot themselves, 
and the merkevat ha-mishneh, or “second chariot,’ which rep- 
resented the domain that came after the Sefirah Malkhut, and 
was itself divided into ten Sefirot of its own. Everything below 
the last Sefirah is subject to time and is called beriah (“cre- 
ation’) since it is outside (le-var) the Godhead. 

The general scheme of a world of the Godhead and the 
Sefirot, and of the intelligences and the spheres, did not pre- 
vent many kabbalists, such as the author of the Zohar and 
Gikatilla, from supposing the existence of a very large num- 
ber of secondary worlds within each one of these primary 
worlds. This expansion of an originally narrower cosmological 
framework is analogous to similar motifs in Indian thought, 
although there is no need to try to establish a direct historical 
link between the two. Every stage in the process of creation 
is crystallized in a specific world where the creative power of 
the Creator achieves the perfect expression of one of its many 
aspects. At the same time, we can trace the development of 
a unified doctrine of a series of worlds from above to below 
forming one basic vector along which creation passes from 
its primeval point to its finalization in the material world 
(see G. Scholem, Tarbiz, 2-3, 1931-32). The outcome of this 
development, in which Jewish, Aristotelean, and neoplatonic 
principles were all mingled together, was a new doctrine of 
four basic *worlds, called olam ha-azilut (the world of ema- 
nation —- the ten Sefirot), olam ha-beriah (the world of cre- 
ation — the Throne and the Chariot), olam ha-yezirah (the 
world of formation - sometimes the world of the angels cen- 
tered around Metatron), and olam ha-asiyyah (the world of 
making - which sometimes includes both the whole system 
of the spheres and the terrestrial world, and sometimes the 
terrestrial world only). This arrangement, although without 
the nomenclature of “worlds,” is already mentioned in the 
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later strata of the Zohar, particularly in the Tikkunei Zohar. 
It appears in the form of four actual worlds in the Massekhet 
*Azilut, from the beginning of the 14" century. Isaac of Acre 
also made frequent use of this arrangement and gave it, for the 
first time, the abbreviated name abiya (azilut, beriah, yezirah, 
asiyyah). However, the doctrine was not fully developed un- 
til the 16" century when the kabbalists of Safed went into the 
details even of the worlds of beriah and yezirah, particularly 
Cordovero and the school of Isaac Luria. In the Tikkunei 
Zohar the world of asiyyah was understood as the domain 
of the material world and of evil spirits, while according to 
the Massekhet Azilut it included the whole range of creation 
from the angels (known as ofannim) through the ten spheres 
to the world of matter. According to Lurianic Kabbalah, all 
the worlds, including the world of asiyyah, were originally 
spiritual, but through the “breaking of the vessels” the world 
of assiyyah, after its descent from its earlier position, was com- 
mingled with the kelippot or impure “husks,” which in prin- 
ciple should have remained completely separate, thus produc- 
ing a world of matter that contained nothing spiritual. The ten 
Sefirot are active in all four worlds according to their adapta- 
tion to each one, so that it is possible to speak of the Sefirot of 
the world of beriah, the Sefirot of the world of yezirah and so 
on. Some concomitant of the Sefirot may be seen in the lower 
world also. Even the image of Adam Kadmon is reflected in 
each of these worlds (adam di-veriyah, adam de-azilut, etc., 
as in the writings of Moses de Leon, in the Raaya Meheimna 
and the Tikkunim). Even the terrestrial world of nature may 
be called adam gadol (“the great man’; macroanthropos). In 
another kabbalistic view dating to the period of the expul- 
sion from Spain, nature is defined as zel Shaddai, that is, the 
shadow of the Divine Name. 

Beginning in the 13" century, and especially from the 
15" and 16" centuries, the kabbalists tried to make pictorial 
representations of the structure of creation as it progressed 
from Ein-Sof downward. Such diagrams were generally called 
ilanot (“trees”), and the obvious differences between them re- 
flect divergences among the various doctrines and schemes of 
symbolism. Drawings of this kind are found in a large num- 
ber of manuscripts. A detailed pictorial representation of the 
Lurianic system, called ilan ha-gadol (“the great tree”), which 
was made by Meir Poppers, has been published, first in the 
form of a long scroll (Warsaw 1864) and later as a book (War- 
saw 1893). 

These speculations were accorded a unique form in the 
doctrine of the shemittot or cosmic cycles which was based on 
a fixed periodicity in creation. Although dependent on aggadic 
motifs, this doctrine displays some relationship with similar 
non-Jewish systems, whose influence on Jewish authors can 
be traced in Muslim countries and in Spain, particularly in the 
writings of Abraham bar Hiyya. In his Megillat ha-Megalleh, 
he speaks of unnamed “philosophers” who believed in a long, 
even infinite series of cyclical creations. Some of them, he 
said, maintained that the world would last for 49,000 years, 
that each of the seven planets would rule for 7,000 years, and 
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that God would then destroy the world and restore it to chaos 
in the 50" millenium, only to subsequently recreate it once 
again. These were astrological ideas drawn from Arabic and 
Greek sources, which could easily be assimilated to certain 
views expressed in the aggadah, such as the statement of Rav 
Katina (Sanh. 97a) that the world would last for 6,000 years 
and be destroyed in the seventh millenium, in which a parallel 
is drawn between the days of creation and those of the world, 
seen as a great cosmic week, at the end of which it “rests” and 
is destroyed. The earlier kabbalists related these ideas to their 
own doctrine of emanation. Their new teaching concerning 
the cycles of creation, which was widely referred to and even 
summarized in the Kabbalah of Gerona, was fully articulated, 
although in a highly cryptic style, in the Sefer ha-Temunah, 
which was written about 1250. The main point of this doc- 
trine is that it is the Sefirot and not the stars that determine 
the progress and span of the world. The first three Sefirot re- 
main concealed and do not activate “worlds” outside them- 
selves — or at least not worlds that we can recognize as such. 
From the Sefirah Binah, also called “the mother of the worlds,’ 
the seven apprehendable and outgoing Sefirot are emanated. 
Each one of these Sefirot has a special role in one creation-cy- 
cle, which comes under its dominion and is influenced by its 
specific nature. Each such cosmic cycle, bound to one of the 
Sefirot, is called a shemittah or sabbatical year - a term taken 
from Deuteronomy 15 - and has an active life of 6,000 years. 
In the seventh millenium, which is the shemittah period, the 
Sabbath-day of the cycle, the sefirotic forces cease to func- 
tion and the world returns to chaos. Subsequently, the world 
is renewed through the power of the following Sefirah, and is 
active for a new cycle. At the end of all the shemittot there is 
the “great jubilee,” when not only all the lower worlds but the 
seven supporting Sefirot themselves are reabsorbed into Binah. 
The basic unit of world history is therefore the 50,000-year 
jubilee, which is subdivided as described above. The details 
of this doctrine in the Sefer Temunah are complicated by the 
fact that, according to the author, the Sefirah Yesod, which is 
also called Shabbat, does not activate a manifest shemittah of 
its own. Rather, its shemittah remains concealed and works 
through the power of the other cosmic cycles. Nor is there ex- 
plicit mention here of any new cycle of creation after the ju- 
bilee. According to the kabbalists of Gerona, the laws in the 
Torah concerning the sabbatical and the jubilee years refer to 
this mystery of recurrent creation. 

An even more radical doctrine came into being in the 
13" century, according to which the world-process lasts for 
no less than 18,000 jubilees (Bahya b. Asher, on the Torah 
portion Be-Haalotekha). Moreover, the actual chronology of 
these calculations is not to be taken literally, because the Sefer 
ha-Temunah teaches that in the seventh millenium there sets 
in a gradual and progressive retardation in the movement of 
the stars and the spheres, so that the measurements of time 
change and become longer in geometrical progression. Fifty 
thousand “years” therefore becomes a much longer period. 
Hence other kabbalists, and Isaac of Acre in particular, ar- 
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rived at truly astronomical figures for the total duration of the 
world. Some kabbalists taught that after each “great jubilee” a 
new creation would begin ex nihilo, a view which passed from 
Bahya b. Asher to Isaac Abrabanel, and from him to his son 
Judah, who mentioned it in his famous Italian work, Dialoghi 
di Amore. These views were also accepted much later by the 
author of Gallei Razaya (1552), and even by Manasseh Ben 
Israel. No kabbalist posited an infinite number of jubilees. In 
contrast to such enormous vistas, others maintained that we 
do not know what will follow the jubilee and that investiga- 
tion of the subject is forbidden. 

There were also divergent views on the question of which 
shemittah in the jubilee period we are living in now. Generally 
speaking, the accepted position was that of the Sefer ha-Temu- 
nah, namely, that we are now in the shemittah of judgment, 
dominated by the Sefirah Gevurah, and the principle of strict 
justice. Consequently, this must have been preceded by the 
shemittah of Hesed or lovingkindness, which is described as 
a kind of “golden age,” akin to that of Greek mythology. Ac- 
cording to another view (for example, that of the Livnat ha- 
Sappir by Joseph Angelino), we are in the last shemittah of the 
present jubilee period. Each shemittah experiences a revela- 
tion of the Torah, which is simply the complete articulation 
of the Divine Name or Tetragrammaton, but comprehension 
of it, that is, the combination of its letters, differs in every she- 
mittah. Therefore, in the previous shemittah the Torah was 
read completely differently and did not contain the prohibi- 
tions which are the product of the power of judgment; simi- 
larly, it will be read differently in the shemittot to come. The 
Sefer ha-Temunah and other sources contain descriptions of 
the final shemittot which are of a distinctly utopian character. 
In their view, some souls from the previous shemittah still ex- 
ist in our own, which is governed by a universal law of trans- 
migration that includes the animal kingdom as well. As the 
power of judgment is mitigated in subsequent shemittot, so 
laws and customs will be relaxed also. This doctrine allowed 
tremendous play to the power of the imagination, which was 
particularly exploited by Isaac of Acre. It should be noted that 
in itself the premise that one and the same Torah could be re- 
vealed in a different form in each shemittah did not at the time 
arouse any open opposition, and was even extended by some 
who maintained that the Torah was read differently in each of 
the millions of worlds involved in the complex of creation - a 
view first expressed in Gikatilla’s Shaarei Zedek (see Tarbiz, 
39, 1970, 382-3). One of the most extreme manifestations of 
this belief was the theory that in the present shemittah one of 
the letters of the alphabet is missing and will be revealed only 
in the future, thus the reading of the Torah will obviously be 
absolutely transformed. 

The influence of the Sefer ha-Temunah and the doctrine 
of the shemittot was extremely strong and it still had its cham- 
pions as late as the 17" century. However, the author of the 
Zohar ignored it completely, apparently out of some funda- 
mental disagreement, although he too held that there was a 
great jubilee lasting 50,000 years in the world. As the Zohar 
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became increasingly recognized as the authoritative and chief 
source for later Kabbalah, this silence on the subject strength- 
ened opposition to the doctrine. Joseph ibn Zayyah, Cordo- 
vero, and Isaac Luria rejected it as a mistaken or unnecessary 
hypothesis, at least in the version found in the Sefer ha-Temu- 
nah, and as a result of their influence it more or less disap- 
peared from later kabbalistic literature. However, Mordecai 
Jaffe, a contemporary of Isaac Luria, was still teaching at the 
end of the 16" century that sequences of shemittot existed, 
even within the limits of historical time. The shemitah of Din 
(“judgment”) began precisely at the time of the giving of the 
Torah, while everything that preceded it still belonged to the 
end of the shemittah of Hesed (“lovingkindness”). Its vision- 
ary utopianism and its mystical theory concerning the chang- 
ing manifestations of the essence of the Torah were without 
doubt among the main reasons why the doctrine of shemittot 
was accepted so widely in kabbalistic circles. The disciples of 
Shabbetai Zevi made much of it, stressing its inherently anti- 
nomian implications. 


The Problem of Evil 

The question of the origin and nature of evil was one of the 
principal motivating forces behind kabbalistic speculation. In 
the importance attached to it lies one of the basic differences 
between kabbalistic doctrine and Jewish philosophy, which 
gave little original thought to the problem of evil. Various kab- 
balistic solutions were proffered. The Maarekhet ha-Elohut re- 
veals the influence of the conventional neoplatonist position 
that evil has no objective reality and is merely relative. Man is 
unable to receive all the influx from the Sefirot, and it is this in- 
adequacy which is the origin of evil, which has therefore only 
a negative reality. The determining factor is the estrangement 
of created things from their source of emanation, a separation 
which leads to manifestations of what appears to us to be the 
power of evil. But the latter has no metaphysical reality, and it 
is doubtful whether the author of the Maarekhet ha-Elohut and 
his disciples believed in the existence of a separate domain of 
evil outside the structure of the Sefirot. On the other hand, we 
already find in the Sefer ha-Bahir a categorization of the Sefi- 
rah Gevurah, as “the left hand of the Holy One blessed be He,” 
and as “an attribute whose name is evil” and which has many 
offshoots in the forces of judgment, the constricting and limit- 
ing powers in the universe. As early as Isaac the Blind this led 
to the conclusion that there must of necessity be a positive root 
of evil and death, which was balanced within the unity of the 
Godhead by the root of goodness and life. During the process 
of differentiation of these forces below the Sefirot, however, 
evil became substantified as a separate manifestation. Hence 
the doctrine gradually developed which saw the source of evil 
in the superabundant growth of the power of judgment, which 
was made possible by the substantification and separation of 
the attribute of judgment from its customary union with the 
attribute of lovingkindness. Pure judgment, untempered by 
any mitigating admixture, produced from within itself the si- 
tra ahra (“the other side”), just as a vessel which is filled to 
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overflowing spills its superfluous liquid on the ground. This 
sitra ahra, the domain of dark emanations and demonic pow- 
ers, is henceforth no longer an organic part of the World of 
Holiness and the Sefirot. Though it emerged from one of the 
attributes of God, it cannot be an essential part of Him. This 
view became dominant in the Kabbalah through the writings 
of the Gerona kabbalists and the Zohar. 

According to the “Gnostics” of Castile and, in a differ- 
ent version, the Zohar also, there exists a complete hierarchy 
of the “emanation of the left,” which is the power of unclean- 
ness that is active in creation. However, this objective reality 
lasts only as long as it continues to receive fresh strength from 
the Sefirah Gevurah, which is in the holy order of the Sefirot, 
and in particular, only as long as man revives and fortifies it 
through his own sinful deeds. According to the Zohar, this 
sitra ahra has ten Sefirot of its own, and a similar view, albeit 
with several variations and the addition of certain mythical 
elements, is expressed in the writings of Isaac ha-Kohen and 
in Ammud ha-Semoli by his pupil, Moses of Burgos. Isaac ha- 
Kohen taught that the first worlds that were destroyed were 
three dark emanations, which perished because of the overly 
concentrated power of strict judgment that they contained. 
The force of evil in this world, he argues, does not come from 
the Sefirah Gevurah but is a continuation of the Sefirah Bi- 
nah that was substantified in the destructive potencies corre- 
sponding to the seven constructive Sefirot of creation. These 
two forces battle with one another from the beginning of cre- 
ation itself. 

In the Zohar too it is implied that the evil in the universe 
originated from the leftovers of worlds that were destroyed. 
The power of evil is compared to the bark (kelippah) of the 
tree of emanation, a symbol which originated with Azriel of 
Gerona (see Altmann, JJs, 9, 1958, 73-81) and became quite 
common from the Zohar onward. Some kabbalists called the 
totality of the emanation of the left “the outer tree” (ha-ilan 
ha-hizon). Another association, found in the Gerona kabbal- 
ists, and following them in the Zohar as well, is with “the mys- 
tery of the Tree of Knowledge.” The Tree of Life and the Tree 
of Knowledge were bound together in perfect harmony un- 
til Adam came and separated them, thereby giving substance 
to evil, which had been contained within the Tree of Knowl- 
edge of Good and Evil and was now materialized in the evil 
instinct (yezer ha-ra). It was Adam therefore who activated 
the potential evil concealed within the Tree of Knowledge by 
separating the two trees and also by separating the Tree of 
Knowledge from its fruit, which was now detached from its 
source. This event is called metaphorically “the cutting of the 
shoots” (kizzuz ha-netiot) and is the archetype of all the great 
sins mentioned in the Bible, whose common denominator was 
the introduction of division into the divine unity. The essence 
of Adam's sin was that it introduced “separation above and be- 
low” into what should have been united, a separation of which 
every sin is fundamentally a repetition - apart, that is, from 
sins involving magic and sorcery, which according to the kab- 
balists join together what should have remained separate. In 
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actual fact, this view too tends to stress the separation of the 
power of judgment contained within the Tree of Knowledge 
from the power of lovingkindness contained within the Tree 
of Life. The latter pours out its influence unstintingly, while 
the former is a restrictive force with a tendency to become au- 
tonomous. This it can do either as the result of man’s actions 
or of a metaphysical process in the upper worlds. 

Both these views appear concurrently in kabbalistic liter- 
ature without any clear distinction being drawn between them. 
The cosmic evil stemming from the inner dialectic of the em- 
anating process is not differentiated here from the moral evil 
produced by human action. The Zohar tries to bridge these 
two realms by positing that the disposition toward moral cor- 
ruption, toward evil in the guise of human temptation, de- 
rives from the cosmic evil which is in the domain of the sitra 
ahra (3, 163a). The basic difference between the Zohar and 
the writings of the Gnostics in Castile was that the latter in- 
dulged in exaggerated personifications of the powers in this 
domain, resorting on occasion to earlier demonological be- 
liefs and calling the potencies of “the emanation of the left” by 
proper names, whereas the author of the Zohar generally kept 
to more impersonal categories, with the exception of the fig- 
ures of *Samael - the kabbalistic equivalent of Satan - and his 
mate *Lilith, to whom he assigned a central role in the realm 
of evil. Another departure from this rule is his detailed de- 
scription of the “palaces of impurity” with their guardians in 
his commentary on Exodus 38-40 (2, 262-9), which follows 
a parallel description of the “palaces of holiness.” 

In the symbolism of the Zohar concerning the sitra ahra, 
a number of different themes confront and occasionally even 
conflict with one another. The kelippot (“shells” or “husks” of 
evil) are sometimes understood neoplatonically as the last 
links of the chain of emanation where all turns to darkness, 
as “the end of days” in the language of the Zohar. At other 
times they are defined simply as intermediaries between the 
upper and lower worlds, in which light they are not necessar- 
ily seen as evil. Indeed, every mediating principle is a “shell” 
from the perspective of that which is above it but a “mind” 
from the point of view of that which is below (Zohar, 1, 19b). 
In other descriptions the domain of evil is delineated as the 
natural waste product of an organic process and is compared 
to bad blood, a bitter branch on the tree of emanation, foul 
waters (2, 167b), the dross which remains after gold has been 
refined (hittukhei ha-zahav), or the dregs from good wine. 
Such descriptions of the sitra ahra in the Zohar are particu- 
larly rich in mythical images. The identification of evil with 
physical matter, though it occurs occasionally in the Zohar 
and in other kabbalistic books, never became an official doc- 
trine of either. The equivocation of medieval philosophy be- 
tween the Aristotelian and Platonic-emanatist concepts of 
matter is equally strongly felt in the Kabbalah, although the 
problem of how matter is emanated is referred to only infre- 
quently. Generally speaking, the question of the nature of 
matter is not central in the Kabbalah, where the major inter- 
est was rather the question of how the Divine was reflected in 
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matter. Occasional discussions of the nature of matter from a 
neoplatonic viewpoint can already be found in the literature 
of the Sefer ha-Iyyun circle. Cordovero, in his Sefer Elimah, 
explains the emanation of matter from spirit by means of a 
dialectic treatment of the concept of form that was common 
in medieval philosophy. 

According to the Zohar there is a spark of holiness even 
in the domain of “the other side? whether from an emana- 
tion of the last Sefirah or as an indirect result of man’s sin, 
for just as the fulfillment of a commandment strengthens the 
side of holiness, so a sinful act revitalizes the sitra ahra. The 
realms of good and evil are to an extent commingled, and 
man’s mission is to separate them. In contrast to this view 
which acknowledges the metaphysical existence of evil, an 
alternative approach has found its basic expression in Gika- 
tilla, who defined evil as an entity which was not in its right- 
ful place: “every act of God, when it is in the place accorded 
to it at creation, is good; but if it turns and leaves its place, it 
is evil” These two views - that of the Zohar, which accords 
evil actual existence as the fire of God’s anger and justice, and 
that of Gikatilla, which attributes to it only a potential exis- 
tence that nothing can activate save the deeds of men - occur 
throughout kabbalistic literature without any victory of one 
over the other. Even in the different versions of Lurianic doc- 
trine the two are perpetually in conflict. (On the problem of 
evil in Lurianic Kabbalah, see below.) 

A new and final development in regard to the problem 
of evil occurred in the doctrine of the Shabbateans, as formu- 
lated particularly in the writings of Nathan of Gaza. Accord- 
ing to him, there were from the very beginning two lights in 
Ein-Sof: “the light which contained thought” and “the light 
which did not contain thought.” The first had in it from the 
very beginning the thought of creating worlds, while in the 
latter there was no such thought, its whole essence striving 
toward remaining concealed and resting within itself with- 
out emerging from the mystery of Ein-Sof. The first light was 
entirely active and the second light entirely passive and im- 
mersed in the depths of itself. When the thought of creation 
arose in the first light, it contracted to make room for this cre- 
ation, but the thought-less light which had no share in cre- 
ation remained in its place. Since it had no other purpose but 
to rest in itself, it passively resisted the structure of emana- 
tion which the light containing thought had built in the vac- 
uum created by its own contraction. This resistence turned 
the light without thought into the ultimate source of evil in 
the work of creation. The idea of a dualism between matter 
and form as being at the root of good and evil here assumes 
a most original pattern: the root of evil is a principle within 
Ein-Sof itself, which holds itself aloof from creation and seeks 
to prevent the forms of the light which contains thought from 
being actualized, not because it is evil by nature but only be- 
cause its whole desire is that nothing should exist apart from 
Ein-Sof. It refuses to receive within itself the light that contains 
thought, and consequently it strives to frustrate and destroy 
whatever is constructed by that light. Evil is therefore the out- 
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come ofa dialectic between two aspects of the light of Ein-Sof 
itself. Its activity arises from its opposition to change. The ap- 
proximation of this idea to the neoplatonic view of matter as 
the basis of evil is obvious. The struggle between the two lights 
is renewed at every stage of creation, nor will it come to an end 
until the time of final redemption, when the light that contains 
thought will penetrate through and through the light without 
thought and delineate therein its holy forms. The sitra ahra 
of the Zohar is no more than the totality of the structure which 
the light without thought is forced to produce as a result of 
this struggle. As the process of creation goes on, the struggle 
becomes sharper, because the light of thought wants by its 
very nature to penetrate all the space that has been vacated 
by its contraction and to leave nothing untouched in that 
formless, primordial realm that Nathan calls golem (the 
formless hyle). The premise that the principles of both good 
and evil exist together in the supreme mind of God and that 
there is no other possible logical solution to the problem of 
evil in a monotheistic system was shared by Leibnitz, who 
approached the problem similarly some 50 years later in his 
Théodicée. 

Although there is no doubt that most kabbalists held that 
evil did have a real existence at various levels, even though it 
functioned through negation, they were divided in their views 
concerning the eschatological problem of how it would fi- 
nally be terminated both in the world and in man. Would the 
power of evil be totally destroyed in the time to come? Would 
it perhaps survive, but without any possibility of influencing 
the redeemed world once good and evil, which had become 
intermingled, had now been finally separated? Or would evil 
perhaps be transformed into good once more? The view that 
in the future world, whenever that would be, all things would 
return to their original, holy state, had eminent advocates 
from the days of the Gerona kabbalists onward. Nahmanides 
spoke of “the return of all things to their true essence” - a 
concept drawn perhaps from Christian eschatology and the 
doctrine of apokatastis - and he meant by this the reascent of 
every created being to its source in emanation which would 
no longer leave room for the continued existence of the king- 
dom of evil in creation or of the power of the evil instinct in 
man. It would appear, indeed, that this return was connected 
in his view with the great jubilee, according to the doctrine 
of the shemittot. Such a position accepted the reality of evil 
within the different shemittot, in each shemittah according to 
its specific nature. 

Generally speaking, kabbalistic arguments about the ulti- 
mate fate of evil limited themselves to the time of the redemp- 
tion and the final day of judgment. The dominant view was 
that the power of evil would be destroyed and disappear, since 
there would be no longer any justification for its continued 
existence. However, others held that the evil domain would 
survive as the place of eternal punishment for the wicked. A 
certain vacillation between these two beliefs is found in both 
the Zohar and Lurianic Kabbalah. On the whole, the Zohar 
emphasizes that the power of the kelippot will be terminated 
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and “broken” in the time to come, and in a number of places 
it states quite plainly that the sitra ahra “will pass from the 
world” and the light of holiness will shine “without hin- 
drance.” Gikatilla states, on the other hand, that in the time 
to come “God will take the attribute of misfortune [i.e., the 
power of evil] to a place where it will not be able to be malig- 
nant” (Shaarei Orah, ch. 4). Those who upheld the doctrine 
that evil would once more become good claimed that Samael 
himself would repent and be transformed into an angel of ho- 
liness, which would automatically cause the disappearance of 
the kingdom of the sitra ahra. This view is expressed in the 
book Kaf ha-Ketoret (1500), and particularly in the Asarah 
Maamarot of Menahem Azariah Fano, but is opposed in the 
writings of Vital, who took a less liberal position. A powerful 
symbolic statement of Samael’s future return to sanctity, and 
one particularly common from the 17 century onward, was 
the view that his name would be changed, the letter mem, sig- 
nifying death (mavet), dropping out to leave Sael, one of the 
72 holy Names of God. 


The Doctrine of Creation in Lurianic Kabbalah 

The one factor common to all kabbalistic doctrines of ema- 
nation and creation before Isaac Luria was their belief in an 
inner, uni-directional development that led from the stirring 
of Ein-Sof toward creation by means of more or less continu- 
ous stages. This process was prone to assume more complex 
forms and to go beyond the general doctrine of the ten Sefirot, 
to delve into the inner dynamic of the Sefirot themselves, or 
to describe the world of emanation through other symbolic 
systems, such as that of the mutually evolving, mutually con- 
joining Names of God. But the basic theme always remained 
the same: the progressive manifestation of Ein-Sof as articu- 
lated through the processes of emanation and creation. Even 
the classic formulation of this doctrine in the books of Cor- 
dovero, with all its dialectic complexity, does not diverge from 
this basic line. In contrast to this, we find a crucial turning- 
point in Lurianic cosmogony, whose extremely dramatic con- 
ception introduced far-reaching changes in the structure of 
kabbalistic thought. The details of this system are extremely 
complex even where they are clearly expounded, as for exam- 
ple, with regard to the principal acts of the creation-drama, to 
say nothing of its many obscurities that mystical meditation 
alone can perhaps comprehend. Lurianic doctrine created an 
enormous chasm between Ein-Sof and the world of emana- 
tion, which in previous kabbalistic teachings had been closely 
bound together, and then proceeded to fill it with divine acts 
of which the earlier Kabbalah had known nothing, although 
they can often be better understood against the background of 
older motifs. The principal accounts of the stages of creation 
found in the different versions of Lurianic doctrine given in 
the writings of his disciples and their pupils (on these sources, 
see the article on Luria) are basically similar, but they vary in 
emphasis and in the speculative interpretations they give to 
the significance of the main acts of creation. It may indeed be 
said that with Isaac Luria a new period of kabbalistic specula- 
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tion was inaugurated which must be distinguished from ear- 
lier Kabbalah in all respects. 

This new Kabbalah was based on three main doctrines, 
which determined its character: zimzum; “the breaking of the 
vessels”; and tikkun. 


ZIMZUM (“CONTRACTION”). The basic source of this doc- 
trine is found in an early fragment from the circle of the Sefer 
ha-Iyyun (a preface to a commentary on “the 32 paths of wis- 
dom” in the Florence Ms.) which speaks of an act of divine 
contraction that preceded emanations: “How did He produce 
and create this world? Like a man who gathers in and contracts 
(mezamzem) his breath [Shem Tov b. Shem Tov has, “and con- 
tracts Himself”], so that the smaller might contain the larger, 
so He contracted His light into a hand’s breadth, according to 
His own measure, and the world was left in darkness, and in 
that darkness He cut boulders and hewed rocks.” Here the ref- 
erence is to the creation of Keter, which was thought to evolve 
from an act of contraction that left room for that darkness 
which alone was Keter. This was also in fact Nahmanides’ view 
in his commentary to the Sefer Yezirah, but not until Luria was 
the idea elevated to a basic cosmological principle. 

The main originality of this Lurianic doctrine lay in the 
notion that the first act of Ein-Sof was not one of revelation 
and emanation, but, on the contrary, was one of conceal- 
ment and limitation. The symbols employed here indicate an 
extremely naturalistic point of departure for understanding 
the beginning of creation and their very audacity made them 
highly problematic. Not surprisingly, therefore, important 
points of Luria’s doctrine, which was preserved in its origi- 
nal wording in Luria’s own literary remains and in Joseph 
ibn Tabul’s version, were either obliterated (as in Vital’s Ez 
Hayyim) or completely suppressed (as in Kanfei Yonah by 
R. Moses Jonah). The starting point of this theory is the idea 
that the very essence of Ein-Sof leaves no space whatsoever for 
creation, for it is impossible to imagine an area which is not 
already God, since this would constitute a limitation of His 
infinity. (This problem was not a source of concern to either 
the Zohar or Cordovero.) Consequently, an act of creation is 
possible only through “the entry of God into Himself’ that 
is, through an act of zimzum whereby He contracts Himself 
and so makes it possible for something which is not Ein-Sof to 
exist. Some part of the Godhead, therefore, retreats and leaves 
room, so to speak, for the creative processes to come into play. 
Such a retreat must precede any emanation. 

Unlike the midrashic use of the word (mezamzem), which 
speaks of God contracting Himself into the Holy of Holies in 
the abode of the cherubs, kabbalistic contraction has quite 
the reverse significance: it is not the concentration of God’s 
power in a place, but its removal from a place. The place from 
which He retreats is merely “a point” in comparison with His 
infinity, but it comprises from our point of view all levels of 
existence, both spiritual and corporeal. This place is primor- 
dial space, and it is called tehiru, a term taken from the Zohar 
(1, 15a). Luria also answers the question of how this zimzum 
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actually took place. Before zimzum all the forces of God were 
stored within His infinite Self and equitably balanced without 
any separation between them. Hence, even the forces of Din 
(“judgment”) were stored there but were not distinguishable 
as such. When the primal intention to create came into being, 
Ein-Sof gathered together the roots of Din, which had been 
previously concealed within him, into one place, from which 
the power of mercy had departed. In this way the power of 
Din became concentrated. Zimzum therefore was an act of 
judgment and self-limitation, and the process thus initiated 
was intended to continue by means of a progressive extraction 
and catharsis of the power of Din that was left in primordial 
space, where it was intermingled in a confused fashion with 
the remnants of the light of Ein-Sof that had remained behind 
even after zimzum, like the drops of oil that remain in a vessel 
after it has been emptied. This residue was called reshimu. Into 
this inchoate mixture, which is the hylic aspect of the future 
universe, there descends from the primordial, space-encom- 
passing Ein-Sof a yod, the first letter of the Tetragrammaton, 
which contains a “cosmic measure” or kav ha-middah, that is, 
the power of formation and organization. This power may be 
seen as belonging to the attribute of mercy (Rahamim). 

Creation, therefore, is conceived of as a double activity 
of the emanating Ein-Sof following on zimzum: the Emanator 
acts both as a receptive substratum in the light of the reshimu, 
and as a form-giving force which descends from the essence 
of Ein-Sof to bring order and structure to the original confu- 
sion. Thus, both the subject and object of the process of cre- 
ation have their origin in God but were differentiated from 
each other in the zimzum. This process is expressed in the 
creation of “vessels” (kelim) in which the divine essence that 
remained in primordial space is precipitated out: at first this 
takes place still hylically, in the vessel called “primordial air” 
(avir kadmon), but subsequently it assumes a clearer form in 
the vessel called “primordial man” (Adam Kadmon) that is cre- 
ated by a raising and lowering of the “cosmic measure,” which 
serves as a permanent connection between Ein-Sof and the 
primordial space of zimzum. 

This version of the doctrine of zimzum was obscured to 
a great extent by Vital, although occasional allusions to it re- 
main scattered here and there in his works. At the beginning 
of his Ez Hayyim, however, there is a much simpler account. 
Without mentioning either the gathering out of the roots of 
Din or the reshimu, he describes a process whereby as a re- 
sult of the act of divine contraction an empty vacuum was 
formed in the midst of Ein-Sof into which emanated a ray of 
light that filled this space with ten Sefirot. Since the zimzum 
took place equally on all sides, the resulting vacuum was cir- 
cular or spherical in shape. The light which entered it in a 
straight line after the zimzum has, therefore, two aspects from 
the start: it arranges itself both in concentric circles and in a 
unilinear structure, which is the form of “the primordial man 
that preceded every first thing.” The form of a circle and of a 
man are henceforth the two directions in which every created 
thing develops. Just as the first movement in creation was in 
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reality composed of two movements - the ascent of Ein-Sof 
into the depths of itself and its partial descent into the space 
of zimzum - so this double rhythm is a necessarily recurring 
feature of every stage in the universal process. This process 
works through the double beat of the alternately expanding 
movement of Ein-Sof and its desire to return to itself, hitpash- 
tut (“egression”) and histalkut (“regression”), as the kabbalists 
call it. Every movement of regression toward the source has 
something of a new zimzum about it. This double-facedness in 
the process of emanation is typical of the dialectical tendency 
of Lurianic Kabbalah. Every stage in the development of the 
emanating light has not only a circular and linear aspect but 
also the modes of both an “inner light” within the vessels that 
are produced and a “surrounding light,’ as well as the modes 
of azmut ve-kelim (“substance and vessels”), and “direct light 
and reflected light,” that are taken from the teachings of Cor- 
dovero. Luria’s special interest in the structure of the spiritual 
worlds and their emergence through dialectical processes is 
also expressed in the distinction he makes between the struc- 
tural “totality” (kelalut) of the forces of emanation and the 
structural “individuality” (peratut) of each, that is, the iso- 
lated articulation in itself of each such power that is active in 
a given overall structure. 

Our earliest sources for the doctrine of zimzum clearly 
show that Luria did not differentiate between the substance 
of Ein-Sof and its light, in both of which zimzum occurred. 
Such a distinction was made only when problems arose con- 
cerning the harmonization of this doctrine with the idea of 
God’s immutability. This desire for consistency had two con- 
sequences: 

(1) a differentiation between the substance of Ein-Sof and 
its light (i-e., its will), which made it possible to argue that 
the zimzum occurred only in the latter and not in its “pos- 
sessor”; and 

(2) the insistence that the concept of zimzum was not to 
be taken literally, being only figurative and based on a human 
perspective. These two beliefs were particularly stressed in the 
school of Israel Sarug, whose teachings on the subject were 
based on a combination of Ibn Tabul’s redaction of Lurianic 
doctrine with that of Moses Jonah in his Kanfei Yonah, which 
makes no mention of zimzum but speaks only of an emanation 
of one primal point comprising all the Sefirot without going 
into the details of how the latter came into being. To this Sarug 
added original ideas of his own which had a great influence on 
later Kabbalah; a summary of them can be found in his book 
Limmudei Azilut. According to him, the zimzum was preceded 
by processes of a more internal nature within Ein-Sof itself. 
In the beginning Ein-Sof took pleasure in its own autarchic 
self-sufficiency, and this “pleasure” produced a kind of “shak- 
ing” which was the movement of Ein-Sof within itself. Next, 
this movement “from itself to itself” aroused the root of Din, 
which was still indistinguishably combined with Rahamim. 
As a result of this “shaking, “primordial points” were “en- 
graved” in the power of Din, thus becoming the first forms to 
leave their markings in the essence of Ein-Sof. The contours 
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of this “engraving” were those of the primordial space, that 
was to come into being as the end-product of this process. As 
the light of Ein-Sof outside this “engraving” acted upon the 
points within it, the latter were activated from their poten- 
tial state and the primordial Torah, the ideal world woven in 
the substance of Ein-Sof itself, was born. This Torah, the lin- 
guistic movement of Ein-Sof within itself, is called a malbush 
(“garment”), though in fact it is inseparable from the divine 
substance and is woven within it “like the grasshopper whose 
clothing is part of itself” to use the language of the Midrash. 
Sarug described the structure of this “garment” in great detail. 
Its length was made up of the alphabets of the Sefer Yezirah 
and had 231 “gates” (i.e., possible combinations of the 22 let- 
ters of the Hebrew alphabet in the progression 7X ,4X ,2X etc.), 
which form the archistructure of divine thought. Its breadth 
was composed of an elaboration of the Tetragrammaton ac- 
cording to the numerical value of the four possible spellings 
of the fully written names of its letters, viz., the “name” 45 
(Nit, IN? Ni, 71), the “name” 52 (47,11 ,711,,71°), the “name” 72 
(°,,1°1,°91, 77°), and the “name” 63 (181,711,717? ,°71), which were 
the “threads” of the “weave” that were originally situated in the 
hem of the garment. This primordial Torah contained poten- 
tially all that could possibly be revealed through the Torah to 
be given on earth. In effect, it was a kabbalistic version of the 
Platonic world of ideas. The size of this garment was twice the 
area necessary for the creation of all the worlds. After it had 
been woven, it was folded in two: half of it ascended and its 
letters stood behind the letters of the other half. The “names” 
45 and 52 were arranged behind the “names” 72 and 63, and 
consequently the last yod of the “name” 63 was left without a 
partner in the folded garment. This folding constituted a con- 
traction (zimzum) of the garment to half its area, and with the 
removal of half of it from its previous place, something was 
created in Ein-Sof that no longer partook of its substance. All 
that remained in this primordial square was the unmatched 
yod, which now assumed the dynamic task of transferring 
the light of Ein-Sof, which spread in circles, to the area pro- 
duced by the act of zimzum, as in the version of Ibn Tabul. 
The empty area created by the folding of the garment is not 
an actual vacuum but is merely deprived of the garment or of 
the light of its substance. Yet the hidden law of the whole of 
creation that is inscribed within the “engraving” of Ein-Sof is 
henceforward active and expresses itself throughout all sub- 
sequent processes through the power invested in this one in- 
truding yod. Made manifest in the vacated space are both the 
residue (reshimu) of the remaining light of its essence and 
some of the light of Ein-Sof itself, which acts as the soul that 
sustains all and without which all would return to Ein-Sof as 
before. This soul too contracts to a point, which is none other 
than the anima mundi of the philosophers. Moreover, the vari- 
ous movements of the zimzum, and the ascents and descents 
of this yod, produce still other points in space that constitute 
the primordial “world of points” (olam ha-nekudot), which at 
this stage still has no definite structure and in which the divine 
lights exist in an atomized state. According to Sarug, not one 
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but many contractions occur in the place of the reshimu, and 
even more so thereafter. Elsewhere he states that there are two 
kinds of reshimu, one of the divine substance and one of the 
folded garment, and that only the second is articulated in the 
world of the points. Only upon the return of the yod, which 
ascends to Ein-Sof and re-descends from it, is that supernal 
light created in the primordial space which is known as the 
tehiru or primal matter of every being. 

The dialectical confusion apparent in Sarug’s presenta- 
tions bears witness to the uncertainty and excitement caused 
by the new idea of the zimzum. The importance of the power 
of Din in those acts which led to its embodiment in primal 
matter is obliterated to a much greater extent in Sarug’s pre- 
sentation than in that of Ibn Tabul, though it does not disap- 
pear altogether. The contradiction inherent in the opposing 
conceptions of the vacated primordial space, now as a square 
and now a sphere created by the activity of the emanating 
yod, posed an additional problem in Sarug’s work that was not 
found elsewhere and that had no consistent solution. In any 
case, extreme naturalistic descriptions in these accounts were 
qualified by the stress laid on their symbolic character. 

One of the most interesting of the further speculative at- 
tempts to explain the theories of zimzum, which continued to 
be made for more than 200 years, is the daring interpretation 
of Shabbetai Sheftel Horowitz in his Shefa Tal. Horowitz tried 
to revise the doctrine of zimzum once again and to regard it 
as merely a symbolic account of the emanation of the Sefirah 
Keter. Following Sarug’s presentation, although without men- 
tioning the malbush (“garment”), he attempted to equate the 
different stages in zimzum with what he considered to be the 
parallel stages in the emanation of Keter in Cordoveros teach- 
ings. The emergence of the tehiru was no longer produced by 
the zimzum itself but by the emanation of the light of Ein-Sof 
from within the essence of Ein-Sof itself. Only within this ema- 
nated tehiru did a contraction take place of the light of Ein-Sof, 
a residue of which mingled with some of the emanated sub- 
stance to form the reshimu. Thus, the soul came into being as 
a supernal point in the Sefirah Keter. This transformation of 
the zimzum into a second divine act following an original act 
of emanation made the doctrine once more compatible with 
Cordovero, who had also acknowledged the existence of a 
zimzum within the chain of emanations, in which the power 
of the Creator became inevitably restricted in a progressive 
manner. Thus, Horowitz's interpretation removed the para- 
doxical thrust which was inherent in the doctrine of zimzum 
from its very conception. 

From the 17 century onward kabbalistic opinion was di- 
vided on the doctrine of zimzum. Was it to be taken literally? 
Or was it to be understood symbolically as an occurrence in 
the depths of the Divine, which the human mind could only 
describe in figurative language? The question was a bone of 
contention in the many arguments that took place between the 
kabbalists and the more philosophically inclined who found 
kabbalistic speculation distasteful, for all that the concept of 
zimzum was in fact very close to ideas that later developed 
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in modern idealist philosophies, such as those of Schelling 
and Whitehead. As a result of the exposition of the doctrine 
given by the author of Emek ha-Melekh, many kabbalists were 
inclined to take the zimzum literally, a view that became es- 
pecially popular among the Shabbateans, whose entire creed 
made a non-literal interpretation impossible. This position 
was clearly expressed in the writings of Nathan of Gaza and 
Nehemiah Hayon. It was Hayon’s determined defense of the 
literalist interpretation, in fact, that prompted Joseph Ergas 
to stress even more keenly Abraham Herrera’s view that the 
zimzum doctrine was symbolic. This dispute, which was also 
bound up with the anthropomorphistic doctrine of the Shab- 
bateans in general, broke out in 1714 and was summed up by 
Ergas in his Shomer Emunim (1736), which is our main source 
for that fundamental reinterpretation that restored Lurianic 
doctrine to its Cordoveroan starting-point. By then the Shab- 
batean side of the argument was no longer a factor, so that the 
literalist position was defended again, even in the camp of the 
orthodox kabbalists, whose chief spokesman was Immanuel 
Hai Ricchi in his Yosher Levav (1737). Ergas’ system, on the 
other hand, was expanded in the Amud ha-Avodah by Baruch 
Kosover (written about 1763, but not printed until 1854). Er- 
gas greatly influenced hasidic literature, especially the Habad 
teachings of Shneur Zalman of Lyady and his pupil Aaron ha- 
Levi of Staroselye, who devoted a profound dialectical discus- 
sion to the subject in his Avodat ha-Levi. In his Tanya Shneur 
Zalman maintained that the Gaon of Vilna mistakenly took 
zimzum literally, but it is an open question if he was justified in 
interpreting the Gaon’s teachings in this way. Aaron ha-Levi'’s 
system is based on the premise of a double zimzum. The first 
zimzum, also called bekiah (“piercing”), is a contraction in the 
substance of Ein-Sof which renders possible the appearance 
of the Infinite in general and which is completely beyond our 
understanding. It leads to a revelation of the light of Ein-Sof 
but it is so unfathomable that there is not the slightest mention 
of it in Hayyim Vital’s Ez Hayyim. It is only after this bekiah, 
which is conceived of as a “leap” from absolute Ein-Sof to rela- 
tive Ein-Sof, that the second contraction occurs, whereby the 
Infinite light of Ein-Sofis made to appear finite. In fact, how- 
ever, the finite has no existence at all and is made possible only 
through the emission of a line or a ray from the Infinite. The 
cathartic concept of zimzum mentioned above was developed 
independently in the writings of Moses Hayyim Luzzatto, who 
believed the crux of zimzum to lie in the fact that the Creator 
“overcomes, as it were, His innate law of goodness in creation, 
so that His creatures should not be made perfect, even seen 
from their own point of view, let alone seen from that of God.” 
The metaphysical root of evil is inherent in the very privation 
that the act of zimzum involves, and the whole development of 
created beings depends on their being given an opportunity 
to perfect themselves according to their merits and to sepa- 
rate the power of evil from the power of good. 

In sum, we can say that those kabbalists who wrote with 
one eye on the philosophers tended to stress the non-literal 
nature of zimzum, whereas those kabbalists who had little 
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use for Aristotelian philosophy to begin with presented the 
doctrine literally and unadorned. Nor should we overlook 
the close connection in the view of many kabbalists between 
zimzum and the existence of the hylic matter which served as 
the basis for creation as a whole. Even Hayyim Vital himself 
defined the Infinite as the Nothing, which became manifest 
in Keter only through zimzum, the hylic matter in the whole 
of creation (Ez Hayyim, ch. 42, para. 1). Others connected the 
existence of the hyle with the reshimu, the primordial space, or 
the primordial air which was made manifest through zimzum. 
A special discussion of the subject occurs in Eliakim b. Abra- 
ham Hart’s Zuf Novelot (London, 1799), summarizing the far 
longer elaboration in Novelot Hokhmah by Joseph Solomon 
Delmedigo (1631). 


THE BREAKING OF THE VESSELS. ‘The point in Ein-Sof that 
was vacated in the act of zimzum was subsequently filled with 
a proliferation of worlds and ontological events, each one of 
which tends in Lurianic Kabbalah to become the subject of a 
description whose complexity verges on the extreme. More- 
over, these descriptions themselves vary widely in the differ- 
ent redactions of Ibn Tabul, Moses Jonah, and Hayyim Vital, 
and highly contradictory versions of them can even be found 
in several of Vital’s own works. Israel Sarug’s attempts to make 
a unified whole out of this confusion only added still further 
to it. Nevertheless, in each of these many presentations the 
same broad outlines appear. Isaac Luria’s main preoccupation, 
it would appear, was to trace the further development of the 
vessels that received the light of emanation which shone into 
the primordial space after the act of zimzum. In the actual 
emergence of these vessels a part was played both by the lights 
that were located in the tehiru after the zimzum and by the new 
lights that entered with the ray. The purpose of this process 
was the selecting out of the forces of Din that had collected, 
a catharsis that could have been attained either by eliminat- 
ing these forces from the system entirely or else by integrating 
them within it by first “softening” and purifying them - two 
conflicting approaches which we frequently encounter side 
by side. In either case, however, in order to further those pro- 
cesses that were a necessary prelude to the complex hierar- 
chy of creation, a progressive differentiation was called for in 
the vessels themselves, without which the emanating streams 
would have been unable to regulate themselves and function 
properly. To this end, the various conjunctions of the first 
emanating lights as they collided with each other resulted in 
the creation of the vessels, which “crystallized out,” as it were, 
from certain modes that these lights contained. 

All the Lurianic redactions agree that the ray of light that 
comes from Ein-Sof in order to organize the reshimu and the 
forces of Din that have filled the primordial space functions 
in two opposing fashions which inform all the developments 
in this space from beginning to end. These are the two as- 
pects of “circle and line” (iggul ve-yosher). Practically speak- 
ing, a point can expand evenly in one of two ways, circularly 
or linearly, and herein is expressed a basic duality that runs 
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through the process of creation. The more harmonious of the 
two forms, which partakes of the perfection of Ein-Sof, is the 
circle; the latter conforms naturally to the spherical space of 
the zimzum, while the straight ray of light goes forth to seek 
its ultimate structure in the form of man, who represents the 
ideal aspect of yosher (“straightness”). Thus, while the circle 
is the natural form, the line is the willed form that is directed 
toward the figure of man. Moreover, because the line of light 
comes directly from Ein-Sof, it is of a higher degree than the 
circle, whose shape is a reflection of the zimzum. The former, 
according to Isaac Luria, comprehends the principle of the 
ruah, the latter the principle of the nefesh or natural perfec- 
tion. Essentially, this doctrine is a restatement of the Pythago- 
rean geometrical symbolism that dominated natural philoso- 
phy until the 17 century. Every act of emanation, therefore, 
contains these two aspects, and should one be missing vari- 
ous disruptions or unexpected developments will take place. 
All purposeful, teleological movements are basically those of 
the line, while to the circle belong all processes dominated by 
natural, immanent necessity. 

The first form that emanation assumes after the zimzum 
is that of the Adam Kadmon (“primordial man”), which in the 
Lurianic system stands for a realm above the four worlds of 
azilut, beriah, yezirah, and asiyyah with which pre-Lurianic 
Kabbalah began. Isaac Luria did, it is true, seek to support this 
belief with a number of citations from the Zohar and the Tik- 
kunim, but in fact it represented a completely new departure. 
Though he and his disciples maintained that many of the pro- 
cesses that take place in the Adam Kadmon are mysteries be- 
yond human knowledge, they nevertheless discussed in great 
detail the manner in which the forces of emanation were orga- 
nized after the zimzum in this form. Throughout their treat- 
ment of this figure and of the supernal lights that radiated 
from it, the double dialectical movement mentioned above 
remains dominant. Thus, the ten Sefirot first took shape in the 
Adam Kadmon in the form of concentric circles, of which the 
outermost, the circle of Keter, remained in close contact with 
the surrounding Ein-Sof This was the nefesh of the Adam Kad- 
mon. Next the ten Sefirot rearranged themselves as a line, in 
the form of a man and his limbs, though of course this must 
be understood in the purely spiritual sense of the incorporeal 
supernal lights. This was the ruah of the Adam Kadmon. The 
higher aspects of the nefesh, known as neshamah, hayyah, and 
yehidah, are also rooted in the upper Sefirot in their linear con- 
figurations. All of these lights possess vessels which are still so 
subtle and “pure” that they can hardly be considered vessels 
at all. The promotion of the Adam Kadmon to the rank of the 
first being to emerge after the zimzum accounts for the strong 
anthropomorphic coloring that accompanies all descriptions 
of the process of emanation in the Lurianic system. The Adam 
Kadmon serves as a kind of intermediary link between Ein-Sof, 
the light of whose substance continues to be active in him, and 
the hierarchy of worlds still to come. In comparison with the 
latter, indeed, the Adam Kadmon himself could well be, and 
sometimes was, called Ein-Sof. 
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From the head of the Adam Kadmon tremendous lights 
shone forth and aligned themselves in rich and complex pat- 
terns. Some assumed the form of letters while others took on 
still other aspects of the Torah or the Holy Tongue, such as 
the cantillations (teamim), the vowel points, or the scribal af- 
fixes (tagim), which too are components of Holy Writ. Thus, 
two essentially different symbolisms — that of light, and that 
of language and writing — are here joined. Every constellation 
of light has its particular linguistic expression, though the lat- 
ter is not directed toward the lower worlds but rather inward 
toward its own hidden being. These lights combine to form 
“names” whose concealed potencies become active and are 
made manifest through concealed “configurations” (millu’im) 
where each letter is fully written out by name in the alphabet. 
This primordial world from the lights of Adam Kadmon fore- 
head, which issued from the spot where the phylactery-of-the- 
head is laid. The lights issuing from the Adam Kadmon’ ears, 
nose, and mouth, however, expanded linearly only, nor did 
their Sefirot have special vessels, since they were at first joined 
together in a common vessel in accord with the “collectivity” 
that was their structural nature. Vital called this sphere olam 
ha-akudim, meaning a world where the Sefirot were not yet 
differentiated (lit. bound together). The function assigned to 
these lights in the drama of creation was never clearly defined. 
The lights of the eyes, on the other hand, were differentiated 
into every Sefirah. In theory these lights should have issued 
from the navel, but the place of their appearance was deflected 
by a medium acting within the Adam Kadmon and referred to 
as parsa (apparently a reference to the diaphragm). This dis- 
placement is described as the result of another zimzum within 
the lights themselves. Having changed their path, these lights 
issued from the eyes both linearly and circularly, and each of 
their Sefirot commanded a vessel of its own. Vital calls these 
separated lights “the world of dots” (olam ha-nikuddim), but 
in other Lurianic writings they are grouped together with the 
light of the tehiru and referred to as “the world of points” (olam 
ha-nekuddot) or “the world of chaos” (olam ha-tohu) - the lat- 
ter because at this stage the lights of the Sefirot had not yet at- 
tained a stable structural arrangement. All the lights of these 
Sefirot were given vessels, themselves made of thicker light, 
in which to arrange themselves and function. 

At this point, however, there occurred what is known 
in Lurianic Kabbalah as “the breaking of the vessels” or “the 
death of the kings.” The vessels assigned to the upper three Se- 
firot managed to contain the light that flowed into them, but 
the light struck the six Sefirot from Hesed to Yesod all at once 
and so was too strong to be held by the individual vessels; one 
after another they broke, the pieces scattering and falling. The 
vessel of the last Sefirah, Malkhut, also cracked but not to the 
same degree. Some of the light that had been in the vessels re- 
traced its path to its source, but the rest was hurled down with 
the vessels themselves, and from their shards the kelippot, the 
dark forces of the sitra ahra, took on substance. These shards 
are also the source of gross matter. The irresistible pressure of 
the light in the vessels also caused every rank of worlds to de- 
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scend from the place that had been assigned to it. The entire 
world process as we now know it, therefore, is at variance with 
its originally intended order and position. Nothing, neither 
the lights nor the vessels, remained in its proper place, and 
this development - called after a phrase borrowed from the 
Idrot of the Zohar, “the death of the primordial kings” - was 
nothing less than a cosmic catastrophe. At the same time, the 
breaking of the vessels, which corresponds to the destruction 
of the first, unsuccessful worlds in earlier Kabbalah, was not 
understood in Lurianic writings to be an anarchic or chaotic 
process; rather, it too took place in accord with certain clear 
internal laws that were elaborated extensively. Similarly, the 
emergence of the kelippot as the root of evil was described as a 
process following fixed rules and involving only the shards of 
those vessels that had been struck by the first sparks of light. 
These lights remained “captured” among the kelippot, which 
are nourished by them; they, in fact, provide the life-force for 
the entire world of kelippot, which in one degree or another 
interpenetrated the whole hierarchy of worlds once the ves- 
sels had been broken. The broken vessels too, of course, were 
subjected to the process of tikkun or restoration which began 
immediately after the disaster, but their “dross” was unaffected, 
and from this waste matter, which can be compared to the 
necessary by-products of any organic process, the kelippot, 
in their strict sense as the powers of evil, emerged. The cata- 
strophic aspects of the breaking of the vessels were especially 
stressed in the simplified versions of the story that appeared 
in popular kabbalistic literature which described the entire 
process in highly mythical imagery. 

Widely differing explanations for the breaking of the ves- 
sels were offered in Lurianic writings. Some commentators 
were content to attribute it to the weak and atomized inner 
structure of “the world of points,’ whose isolated, unorganized 
parts were too unstable to prevent the occurrence. Another ex- 
planation was that since the first emanations of the points were 
all circular rather than partly linear, an inevitable imbalance 
was created. In some texts it is stated that only the “branches” 
of the points went forth from Adam Kadmon while the “roots” 
remained within him, and that the former lacked the power by 
themselves to withstand the pressure of the light. All of these 
explanations are based on the premise that the unsound struc- 
ture of the world of points was at fault, and view the breaking 
of the vessels as a mishap in the existence of the life-process of 
the Godhead. (See Tishby, Torat ha-ra ve-ha-kelippah be-kab- 
balat ha-Ari, 39-45.) Other explanations which seem to derive 
from Isaac Luria himself actually seek to justify this unsound 
structure by viewing it as a reaction to the roots of Din and 
the kelippot that were from the start present in the emana- 
tion. According to this view, the main design of the emanative 
process was to bring about a catharsis of these harsh elements 
and of the waste matter in the divine system. The presence of 
the roots of the kelippot in the emanation was the true inner 
reason for the breaking of the vessels. This cathartic explana- 
tion is frequently associated with the teleological view that 
the vessels were broken in order to pave the way for reward 
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and punishment in the lower worlds that were due to emerge 
as the last phase of the creation. Differently stressed versions 
of such explications can be found in Moses Jonah, Vital, and 
Ibn Tabul. The cathartic and teleological explanations repre- 
sent basically different approaches and well illustrate the ten- 
sion in Lurianic Kabbalah between mythic and theological 
modes of thought. Later kabbalists ruled that the teleological 
explanation was indeed the literally correct one but that the 
cathartic explanation represented the mystical truth (Meir Bi- 
kayam, Meorei Or, 1752, 15c). In the Lurianic school of Israel 
Sarug an additional, organic analogy was offered: the world of 
points was like a sown field whose seeds could not bear fruit 
until they had first split open and rotted. 


TIKKUN. ‘The breaking of the vessels marks a dramatic turn- 
ing-point in the relations between the Adam Kadmon and all 
that develops beneath him. All the subsequent processes of 
creation come about to restore this primal fault. In its imagi- 
native boldness, the belief that such an event could take place 
within a realm that, according to all opinions, was still part 
of the self-manifesting Godhead can be compared only to the 
doctrine of the zimzum itself. Indeed, it was even suggested 
that the zimzum too represented a kind of primordial “break- 
age” within Ein-Sof. The laws by which the process of cosmic 
restoration and reintegration (tikkun) works itself out con- 
stitute the largest part of Lurianic Kabbalah, for they touch 
on all the realms of creation, including the “anthropological” 
and “psychological” ones. The details of the doctrine of tikkun 
are extremely complex and seem to have been intentionally 
designed as a challenge to mystical contemplation. The most 
crucial element in this doctrine is the concept that the chief 
medium of tikkun, that is, of the restoration of the universe to 
its original design in the mind of its Creator, is the light that 
issued from Adam Kadmon'’s forehead to reorganize the disor- 
derly confusion that resulted from the breaking of the vessels. 
The main support of these lights comes from the linear Sefirot 
of “the world of points,’ which did not undergo any breakage 
and henceforward have the task of encouraging the formation 
of balanced and stable structures in the future realms of cre- 
ation. These new structures are called parzufim, that is, con- 
figurations or gestalten, and each comprises an organic pattern 
of hierarchies of Sefirot with its own dynamic laws. 

These parzufim (literally, “faces” or “physiognomies”) 
now take the place of the Sefirot as the principal manifes- 
tations of Adam Kadmon. In each of them newly emanated 
forces are bonded together with others that were damaged 
in the breaking of the vessels; thus, each parzuf represents a 
specific stage in the process of catharsis and reconstruction. 
‘The Sefirah Keter is now re-formed as the parzuf of Arikh An- 
pin (literally, “the long-faced one,’ i.e., “the indulgent one” or 
“forbearing one,’ a phrase borrowed from the Zohar, where it 
appears as an Aramaic translation of the biblical erekh-appa- 
yin, “long-suffering”), or Attika (“the ancient one”), which are 
sometimes treated as two separate aspects of the same parzuf. 
The Sefirot Hokhmah and Binah now become the parzufim of 
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Abba and Imma (“father and mother”), which function in a 
dual capacity: they exist as a medium for the reindividuation 
and redifferentiation of all the emanated beings into transmit- 
ters and receivers of influx, and they also serve as the supreme 
archetype for that procreative “coupling” (zivvug) which, in 
its metaphorical aspect of “face-to-face contemplation” (his- 
takkelut panim-be-fanim), is the common root of all intellec- 
tual and erotic unions. This “coupling” is aroused by the re- 
ascent of the 288 sparks that had been in the broken vessels 
and returned to the bowels of Binah, where they play the role 
of animating and quickening forces within a structure whose 
function is primarily receptive. Without such assisting forces, 
which are referred to as “female waters” (mayim nukbin), there 
can be neither “coupling” nor unification even in the world 
of azilut. From the union of Abba and Imma a new parzuf is 
born, known as Zeeir Anpin (literally, “the short-faced one,’ 
ie., “the impatient” or “unindulgent one”), which is comprised 
of the six lower Sefirot, from Gevurah to Yesod. Here we have 
the center for the cathartic processes that take place in all the 
parzufim in order to mitigate the harsh powers of Din; their 
ultimate success depends on a long, almost endless series of 
developments. The self-manifestation of Ein-Sof in the created 
worlds takes place largely through this parzuf, which under- 
goes an embryonic development in the depths of Imma, fol- 
lowed by “birth,” “suckling,” and the progressive emergence 
of the formative powers known as “immaturity” (katnut) 
and “maturity” (gadlut). The latter in turn are reinvigorated 
through a second “conception” by means of new powers that 
join them from other parzufim. The structural unity of Zeeir 
Anpin is assured by the workings of a principle called zelem 
(“image,” after the verse in Gen. 1:27), which involves the ac- 
tivity of certain lights that help serve as a constituent element 
in all the parzufim but are especially centered in Zeeir Anpin. 
The last and tenth Sefirah, Malkhut, is also converted into a 
parzuf, which is named Nukba de-Zeeir, “the female of Zeeir; 
and represents the latter’s complementary feminine aspect. 
The main source of this boldly anthropomorphic symbol- 
ism is in the Idrot of the Zohar, but in its development in the 
Lurianic Kabbalah it took a radical turn. Isaac Luria himself 
undoubtedly viewed the parzufim as power centers through 
which the creative dynamism of the Godhead was able to 
function and assume form. The various names, configura- 
tions, and sub-configurations that accompany these symbolic 
descriptions were probably intended to mute this almost pro- 
vocatively conspicuous anthropomorphism to some extent. 
Over and above the five parzufim just mentioned, whose in- 
ner dialectic is extensively explained in Hayyim Vital’s Ez 
Hayyim, there are still other, secondary parzufim that consti- 
tute the articulation of certain powers in the Zeeir Anpin and 
its feminine Nukba, such as Yisrael Sava, Tevunah, Rahel, and 
Leah. Indeed, in Isaac Luria’s richly associative thought, prac- 
tically every biblical personage was immediately transformed 
into a metaphysical figure from which sprang new hypostases 
and parzufim. An outstanding example of this tendency can 
be found in chapter 32 of the Ez Hayyim, where all that hap- 
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pened to the “generation of the desert” is construed as repre- 
senting processes in the parzufim of the three upper Sefirot of 
the Zeeir Anpin and its female counterpart. 

The five principal parzufim of Abba, Imma, Arikh An- 
pin, Zeeir Anpin, and Nukba de-Zeeir constitute the figure of 
the Adam Kadmon as it evolves in the first stages of tikkun, 
which is quite different from the figure of Adam Kadmon that 
existed before the breaking of the vessels. These parzufim also 
comprise “the world of balance” (olam ha-matkela), which is 
identical with the world of azilut of earlier Kabbalah. From 
this world, though not its substance, an influx of spiritual light 
descends downward to the lower worlds of beriah, yezirah, 
and asiyyah. At the bottom of each world is a “curtain” which 
serves to filter out the sefirotic substance that properly cor- 
responds to the nature of that world and to let all else pass on 
through a secondary reflex which in turn becomes the sub- 
stance of a subsequent stage. The basic structure of the world 
of azilut repeats itself with certain modifications in the three 
lower worlds. The tikkun, however, has not yet been com- 
pleted. As a result of the breaking of the vessels, none of the 
worlds is located in its proper place. Each one of them stands 
a rank lower than it should be, the original place of the world 
beneath it. In consequence, the world of asiyyah, which in es- 
sence is also a spiritual world (like the Ideal Nature of the neo- 
platonists), has descended and commingled with the lowest 
part of the realm of the kelippot and with the physical matter 
that is dominant there. 

The main concern of Lurianic Kabbalah, as has been 
mentioned, is with the details of the process of tikkun and 
the developments that take place in the parzufim of the differ- 
ent worlds, in the “adam of azilut? the “adam of beriah; etc. 
(Over three-quarters of the Ez Hayyim is devoted to this sub- 
ject.) The crucial point in the various Lurianic discussions of 
these developments is that although the tikkun of the broken 
vessels has almost been completed by the supernal lights and 
the processes stemming from their activity, certain conclud- 
ing actions have been reserved for man. These are the ultimate 
aim of creation, and the completion of tikkun, which is syn- 
onymous with the redemption, depends on man’s performing 
them. Herein lies the close connection between the doctrine 
of tikkun and the religious and contemplative activity of man, 
which must struggle with and overcome not only the historic 
exile of the Jewish people but also the mystic exile of the Shek- 
hinah, which was caused by the breaking of the vessels. 

The object of this human activity, which is designed to 
complete the world of tikkun, is the restoration of the world 
of asiyyah to its spiritual place, its complete separation from 
the world of the kelippot, and the achievement of a permanent, 
blissful state of communion between every creature and God 
which the kelippot will be unable to disrupt or prevent. Of 
crucial importance here is the Lurianic distinction between 
the inward and outward aspects of the supernal lights and 
the worlds of creation themselves: the tikkun of the outward 
aspects of the worlds is not up to man at all, whose mission 
is solely concerned with certain aspects of inwardness. In the 
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Lurianic system the hierarchical rank of the inward is always 
lower than that of the outward, but precisely because of this 
it is within reach of the truly spiritual, inward individual, to 
some extent at least. Should the latter perform his task prop- 
erly, the “female waters” that enable the supernal couplings 
to take place will be aroused, and the work of outward tikkun 
will be completed by the supernal lights that have remained 
concealed in the parzuf of Attika and are due to reveal them- 
selves only at some future time. At the very least, human ac- 
tivity in accordance with the Torah can prepare the way for 
the tikkun of the lower worlds. 

The Gnostic character of this cosmogony cannot be de- 
nied, though the detailed manner in which it is worked out is 
drawn entirely from internal Jewish sources. Typically Gnos- 
tic, for example, are the depiction of the creation as a cosmic 
drama centered around a profoundly fateful crisis within the 
inner workings of the Godhead itself, and the search for a path 
of cosmic restoration, of a purging of the evil from the good, 
wherein man is assigned a central role. The fact that such an 
unrecognized Gnostic theology was able to dominate the main- 
stream of Jewish religious thought for a period of at least two 
centuries must surely be considered one of the greatest para- 
doxes in the entire history of Judaism. At the same time, side 
by side with this Gnostic outlook, we find a most astonishing 
tendency to a mode of contemplative thought that can be called 
“dialectic” in the strictest sense of the term as used by Hegel. 
This tendency is especially prominent in attempts to present 
formal explanations of such doctrines as that of the zimzum, 
the breaking of the vessels, or the formation of the parzufim. 

In addition to the Lurianic texts mentioned above, the 
basic tenets of Lurianic Kabbalah are systematically and orig- 
inally presented in the following works: Maamar Adam de- 
Azilut by Moses Praeger, in his Va-Yakhel Moshe (Dessau, 
1699); Joseph Solomon Delmedigo’s Novelot Hokhmah (Basle, 
actually Hanau, 1631); Kelah [138] Pithei Hokhmah by Moses 
Hayyim Luzzatto (Koretz, 1785); Jacob Meir Spielmann’s Tal 
Orot (Lvov, 1876-83); Isaac Eisik Haver’s (see Wildman) Pithei 
Shearim (1888); Solomon Eliashov’s Leshem Shevo ve-Ahlamah 
(1912-48); and Judah Leib Ashlag’s Talmud Eser ha-Sefirot 
(1955-67). Well-known expositions of Lurianic Kabbalah by 
Abraham Herrera and Joseph Ergas were greatly influenced by 
their tendency to reconcile or at least to correlate the Lurianic 
system with the teachings of Cordovero, as can be seen in Er- 
gas allegorization of the Lurianic doctrine of zimzum. 


The Kabbalah and Pantheism 

The question of whether, and to what degree, the Kabbalah 
leads to pantheistic conclusions has occupied many of its in- 
vestigators from the appearance in 1699 of J.G. Wachter’s study 
attempting to show that the pantheistic system of Spinoza de- 
rived from kabbalistic sources, particularly from the writings 
of Abraham Herrera. Much depends here, of course, on the 
definition of a concept which has been employed in widely 
different meanings. A teaching can be considered pantheistic 
when it insists that “God is everything” and that “everything 
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is God,’ yet we must distinguish between occasional formu- 
las which have this kind of pantheistic coloring and the exact 
place assigned them within the framework of a systematic 
theology. Such formulas are found extensively in Christian 
and Muslim mysticism as well, yet their actual content does 
not always conform to their outward pantheistic appearance. 
This is equally true of many similar utterances in kabbalistic 
literature, especially those which occur in expositions of kab- 
balistic thought deliberately intended for popular consump- 
tion, as in a great deal of hasidic writing. On the other hand, 
the opposite phenomenon may occur as well, and here and 
there we find explicitly theistic formulas that belie their in- 
ner pantheistic or near-pantheistic content. All depends on 
the internal context of a given system of thought. Apparent 
theistic tendencies can serve to conceal actually pantheistic 
views, while general formulas can more often than not be 
variously interpreted and do not therefore prove a great deal. 
Examples of this are Azriel’s pronouncement that “nothing 
is outside” Ein-Sof, Meir ibn Gabbai’s declaration that “ev- 
erything is in Him and He is in everything,” or the recurring 
insistence in the Zohar that God “is everything” and that ev- 
erything is unified in Him, “as is known to the mystics” (2, 
85b). Such statements can also be found in orthodox theistic 
systems of thought, where they serve to underline the belief 
that nothing could exist without a first, divine cause and that 
the latter, since it is the cause of all, includes and comprehends 
within itself whatever it has caused. In this respect God can 
be said to be present and immanent in all that He has caused, 
and were He to discontinue His presence all caused existence 
would thereby be annihilated. The neoplatonic principle that 
every effect is included in its cause greatly influenced such 
formulations in the Kabbalah without casting them in a nec- 
essarily pantheistic mold. 

Strictly speaking, however, the problem of pantheism 
does occur in connection with a number of specific questions 
that greatly preoccupied kabbalistic speculation and to which 
pantheistic doctrines were at least able to offer unambiguous 
answers. Such questions were: 

(1) Is there a unity of substance between the Emanator 
and the emanated? Does the actual substance of God go forth 
into all or only the radiated potency of that substance? 

(2) If there is a unity of substance between Ein-Sof and 
the Sefirot, is there also such a unity between Ein-Sof and cre- 
ated beings? 

(3) Is God the soul of the world or identical with the 
world? 

(4) Does God exist in created beings (or, in the lan- 
guage of the philosophers, is He immanent in them), or even 
in them alone? 

Wherever we find positive answers to these questions 
there is good reason to assume that we are dealing with pan- 
theism, and wherever we do not, we can assume the con- 
verse. 

The majority of kabbalists from Isaac the Blind on re- 
jected the notion that God’s substance manifests itself in the 
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world of emanation and insisted, as did most medieval neopla- 
tonists, that God’s power alone, as opposed to his substance, 
goes forth in the emanative process. Some of the earliest kab- 
balists, however, in particular the author of the Maarekhet ha- 
Elohut, did believe the emanated Sefirot to be of one substance 
with the emanating Ein-Sof Only in the realms below the 
Sefirot, they held, was the divine potency alone active as the 
cause of beings that were separate from the Godhead. On the 
whole, we find that this school of thought had clearly theistic 
tendencies. Isaac b. Samuel Mar Hayyim (1491) distinguished 
between an “emanation of essence,” which is the beaming forth 
of the Sefirot within the substance of Ein-Sof, and an “ema- 
nation of influx,” which is the potency of the Emanator as it 
manifests itself in accordance with the receptive capacity of 
the given medium. Those kabbalists who identified Ein-Sof 
with the Sefirah Keter were obliged to consider the Sefirot as 
consubstantial with Ein-Sof Yet those who held this view also 
explicitly denied that there could be any oneness of substance 
between God and the separate intellects, much less between 
God and other created beings. Such, for instance, was the 
opinion of Joseph Gikatilla in his commentary on the Guide of 
the Perplexed. Even he, however, did not restrain himself from 
declaring that “He fills all and He is all.” Many other kabbalists, 
on the other hand, denied the consubstantiality of God with 
the emanated world, in which they professed to see only His 
emanating potency. In carrying on the thought of Cordovero 
(see below), the disciples of his school emphasized the sepa- 
rate substance of the emanated as opposed to the substance 
of the Emanator whose “garment” the former was. 

The author of the Zohar was not especially concerned 
with this problem and was content to dispose of it with con- 
ceptually vague formulations which were open to conflicting 
interpretations, but in Moses de Leon’s Hebrew works there 
is a more discernible tendency to stress the unity of all beings 
in a continuous chain of being. There are no qualitative jumps 
in the links of this chain, and God’s true essence is “above and 
below, in heaven and on earth, and there is no existence be- 
sides Him” (Sefer ha-Rimmon). In the theophany at Mount 
Sinai God revealed all the worlds to the children of Israel, who 
saw that there was nothing in them that was not His mani- 
fest glory and essence. Implied here is the suggestion that ev- 
ery being has a secondary existence of its own apart from the 
Godhead but that this disappears before the penetrating gaze 
of the mystic which uncovers the unity of essence behind it. 
The pantheistic tendencies in this line of thought are cloaked 
in theistic figures of speech, a device characteristic of a num- 
ber of kabbalists. On the one hand such writers describe Ein- 
Sof in personalistic terms and stress its absolute transcendence 
over everything, even the Sefirot, which have no apprehension 
of it, while on the other hand they make much of its “clothing 
itself” in the latter, and through them in the lower worlds as 
well. There is also a certain ambiguity in their double inter- 
pretation of the creatio ex nihilo, sometimes insisting that it be 
taken literally, which would of course rule out any pantheistic 
approach, and sometimes explaining it symbolically, reject- 
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ing a simple literalism in order to leave the door open to the 
possibility that all being has it place, at least partially, in the 
divine reality. The true nothingness from which all was cre- 
ated manifests itself in the transition from Ein-Sof to the first 
Sefirah, nor is there in reality any jump or discontinuity in the 
structure of being. The creation from nothingness is a mani- 
festation of the divine wisdom where human thought reaches 
its limit, or of that nothingness which is the first emanation, 
Keter. In those systems where Ein-Sof was identified with the 
Keter, it was Ein-Sof itself that became the Divine Nothingness 
in which all has its source. Such views left room for the belief 
that God, who is one with Ein-Sof comprehends much more 
than what proceeds from Him in the emanative and creative 
processes but that He encompasses the latter within Himself 
as well. All is comprehended within the Godhead but not ev- 
erything is identical with it. In the early 19" century the term 
“panentheism” was coined to distinguish such a view from 
pure pantheism. There is no doubt that the term could apply 
to a number of well-known kabbalists, who were able to ar- 
gue — with some measure of justice — that a similar position is 
already implied in the statement in the Midrash (Gen. R. 68) 
that “The Holy One blessed be He is the place of the world but 
the world is not His place.” The panentheist view offered a clear 
compromise between pure theism and pure pantheism and left 
room for a personalistic depiction of the Godhead. 

It is evident, therefore, that while not a single kabbal- 
ist school of thought ever claimed that God has no existence 
apart from created beings, the position most commonly held 
was that He was nevertheless to be found within them in var- 
iously definable ways. Hence, too, the neoplatonic assertion 
frequently encountered in kabbalistic literature that God is 
“the soul of souls,’ a claim which is not entirely free of pan- 
theistic nuances although it lends itself to other interpreta- 
tions as well. This phrase was already favored by the Zohar, 
but it must be observed that “soul” (neshamah) in its precise 
sense often does not imply in such writings an actual inher- 
ence in or existence contingent on the body but rather a higher 
mode of being. The neshamah proper does not descend to the 
lower worlds at all but radiates downward to the mode that we 
call man’s “soul.” Such, for instance, was the opinion of Isaac 
Luria. Other kabbalists, on the other hand, especially Moses 
de Leon, considered the human soul “a part of God above” 
(Job 31:2), not just in a figurative sense, as it was generally 
understood to be, but quite literally. Thus, their thought was 
based on the assumption that there is something in the soul 
consubstantial with God. It was this same assumption that 
led Moses de Leon in his Mishkan ha-Edut (see Midrash Tal- 
piot (1860), 113c) to challenge the view that the punishment 
of the souls of the damned in hell is eternal, for how is it pos- 
sible that God should inflict such suffering on Himself? This 
opinion is also indirectly hinted at in the Zohar, where it is 
stated that that highest part of the soul (nefesh) that is called 
neshamah is incapable of sinning and departs from the sin- 
ner at the moment that a sin is committed. Shabbetai Sheftel 
Horowitz was in agreement with this view and conceded only 
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a quantitative distinction between the soul and the substance 
of God, a position that, because of its pantheistic implications, 
was challenged, especially by Manasseh Ben Israel in his Nish- 
mat Hayyim (1652). 

In contrast to the main part of the Zohar, its later strata 
(the Raaya Meheimna and the Tikkunim) have a markedly 
theistic flavor. Here too, however, it is especially stressed that 
if God stands apart from the world He is also within it (“He 
is outside as much as He is inside”), and that He “fills all and 
causes all” without this immanence precluding a personalis- 
tic and theistic view of Him. Such formulations in the Zohar 
became extremely popular among later kabbalists and in the 
writings of Hasidism, where they were used to bridge theistic 
and panentheistic opinions abounding in these texts. Kab- 
balistic works written between 1300 and 1500 tended on the 
whole to obscure the problem, as can be seen in the writings 
of the disciples of Solomon b. Adret and in the Sefer ha-Peliah. 
Similarly, popular kabbalistic texts written at the time of the 
expulsion from Spain show a marked preference for decid- 
edly theistic formulations (Abraham b. Eliezer ha-Levi, Judah 
Hayyat, Abraham b. Solomon Ardutiel), which in rare cases 
only conceal a different content between the lines. 

A detailed discussion of the problematics of panthe- 
ism can be found in the writings of Cordovero, whose own 
panentheistic outlook was more carefully worked out than 
that of any other kabbalist, especially in his Sefer Elimah and 
Shiur Komah. His presentation of the question is extremely 
subtle and has nothing in common with that “Spinozist” ap- 
proach which, in its more vulgar sense, a number of authors 
have sought to attribute to him. Cordovero understood full 
well that the salient point of the whole theory of emanation 
was the transition from Ein-Sof to the Sefirah Keter and he de- 
voted great effort to its solution. The Sefirot, he argues, owe the 
source of their existence to Ein-Sof, but this existence is “hid- 
den” in the same sense that the spark of fire is hidden in the 
rock until it is struck with metal. Moreover, this aspect of their 
existence is incomparably more rarified than their existence 
once they have been emanated to their respective places, for in 
their emanated existence they assume a totally new guise. Even 
in their ultimate, “hidden” mode of existence, however, when 
they are comprehended in the substance of Ein-Sof and united 
with it perfectly, they are nevertheless not truly identical with 
this substance, which apprehends them while remaining unap- 
prehended by them. This being the case, should it be said that 
the first change in their ontological status takes place in their 
hidden existence or not until their manifest one? Cordovero 
avoided giving an unequivocal answer to this question, while 
at the same time developing the theory that even the highest 
aspects of the Keter, which he called “the Keter of the Keter,’ 
“the Keter of the Keter of the Keter; and so forth, approach the 
substance of Ein-Sof asymptotically until the human intellect 
can no longer distinguish them. Nevertheless they retain an 
identity distinct from it, so that there is a kind of leap between 
Ein-Sof and their hidden existence within it that continually 
approaches to infinity. The existence of these inward stages is 
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considered by Cordovero to represent an entirely new depar- 
ture within the Godhead, and the coming into being of this 
hidden existence, or “Will of Wills” as he calls it, is what con- 
situtes the act of creation from nothingness in its literal sense. 
The initial awakening of the Divine Will in this chain of wills 
(re'utin) is, he argues, the one occasion on which true creation 
from nothingness takes place, a view whose paradoxical na- 
ture testifies to the manner in which he felt torn between the 
theistic and the pantheistic approach. From the divine point 
of view God comprehends all, inasmuch as He encompasses 
the “wills” both by virtue of being their cause and of embrac- 
ing them in His essence, but from the human point of view all 
of these subsequent stages comprise a secondary reality exist- 
ing separately from Ein-Sof and contingent on it, so that they 
cannot possibly share a true identity with the substance of the 
Emanator. Even at the highest levels this substance clothes it- 
self in “vessels” which are by their very nature secondary and 
preceded by a state of privation (heeder). 

In all of these processes, therefore, it is necessary to 
distinguish between the substance of the Emanator, which 
clothes itself in vessels, and the substance of the emanated. 
Though this distinction is somewhat obscured in the Pardes 
Rimmonim, it is emphasized in the Sefer Elimah, where Cor- 
dovero asserts that while in the act of emanation the divine 
substance goes forth into vessels, these vessels (kelim) or gar- 
ments (Jevushim) assume an increasingly less refined existence 
as the process continues downward. And yet behind these in- 
finite garments there is not a single link in the chain where the 
substance of Ein-Sof does not remain present and immanent. 
Even from the viewpoint of the human condition it is poten- 
tially possible to contemplatively “undress” these garments 
and reveal “the processions of the substance” (tahalukhei ha- 
ezem) which clothe themselves in them. Such a moment of 
revelation is the supreme happiness to which the mystic can 
attain in his lifetime. Yet again, this immanence of Ein-Sof in 
everything is not identical with the specific existence of the 
vessels: “The products of causation as they descend do not 
share one substance with their cause but rather... are dimin- 
ished from their cause as they descend until the lowest [level 
of] existence.” Only as they reascend toward their cause are 
they reunified with it, until they reach the Supreme Cause of 
all, which is the Keter, where there is no longer any distinction 
between the agent and the products of its action, for they ad- 
here to it as far as is in any way possible and are truly united 
to Ein-Sof, “where there is no cause or caused but everything 
is cause” (Elimah, 18c). The single most definitive statement 
in Cordoveros treatment of the problem can be classed as 
panentheistic: “God is all that exists, but not all that exists 
is God” (Elimah, 24d). To be sure, this reascent toward first 
causes must be taken as applying to the culminating process of 
all creation in its return to the bosom of the Emanator rather 
than to the mystical experience of the individual. Moreover, in 
many passages Cordovero further dilutes the concept by warn- 
ing against misunderstanding: the caused beings themselves 
will not be reabsorbed into the substance of Ein-Sof but only 
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their “spirituality” once their separate garments have been 
cast off. What has been forever sundered from the Godhead 
cannot be redeified. 

Lurianic Kabbalah tended on the whole to avoid even 
the panentheistic formulations of Cordovero and to adopt an 
openly theistic position. The doctrine of the zimzum, by stress- 
ing the discontinuity between Ein-Sof and the world of emana- 
tion, heightened this proclivity even more. Granting even that 
something of the divine substance goes forth into the Adam 
Kadmon and even into the parzufim that emanate from him, 
clothing itself in them, this process comes to a definite end 
with the emanated Sefirot in the first world of azilut. Beneath 
them stretches a “curtain” which prevents the divine sub- 
stance from finding garments for itself in the worlds of beriah, 
yezirah, and asiyyah as well. Of course it is possible to speak 
of a radiation of Ein-Sof into all the worlds, asiyyah included, 
but not of its substance being immanent in them. On the other 
hand, though such theistic arguments dominate most of the 
writings of Hayyim Vital and Ibn Tabul, even here there are 
occasional statements that are closer to Cordovero’s position. 
Indeed, the doctrine that every higher principle “clothes it- 
self” in a lower one, which in the final analysis is a doctrine 
of divine immanence, was sometimes carried to extremes. 
Above all the kabbalist was expected to understand “how all 
the worlds share a single mode of being as garments of Ein- 
Sof so that Ein-Sof clothes itself in them and surrounds [sovev] 
them and nothing goes beyond it. Everything can be seen un- 
der one aspect and all the worlds are bound to the Emanator,” 
although caution decrees that “it would be inadvisable to re- 
veal more of this matter” (Shaar ha-Hakdamot, Hakdamah 4). 
Others, such as Ibn Tabul, emphasized that only God’s “in- 
ner light” (ha-or ha-penimi) was filtered out by the “curtains,” 
whereas His “comprehensive light” (ha-or ha-mekif) was not 
curtained off at all. Inasmuch as the latter comprises the main 
part of the divine substance that goes forth into the world of 
emanation, a door was here opened once again for a return 
to the panentheistic views of Cordovero. 

Whether the light of Ein-Sof that goes forth into the vac- 
uum of the zimzum and clothes itself in vessels can be con- 
sidered part of the Godhead even though it does not partake 
of the latter’s substance remained an open question which 
most Lurianic kabbalists emphatically answered in the affir- 
mative. The Lurianists held that without question the world 
of azilut with its inner dynamic processes belonged to the 
Godhead. Nevertheless, many of them denied that there was 
a unity of substance between the manifestations of the God- 
head in azilut and the substantive properties of Ein-Sof Even 
the highest circle of the Sefirot of the Adam Kadmon, they ar- 
gued, was closer to the lowliest worm than to Ein-Sof: Such 
analogies bear witness to a continual equivocation between 
two inherently conflicting points of view. One radical solution 
to this ambivalence was the strict theistic doctrine of Moses 
Hayyim Luzzatto, who insisted that azilut could be called a 
“world” (olam) in the figurative sense only, because in it the 
Godhead manifested itself directly, whereas all the other 
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worlds were created by a free act of God from literal noth- 
ingness. No statement to the effect that these lower worlds 
had evolved or developed out of the world of azilut was to be 
taken literally, for at most it could mean that they had been 
patterned after azilut. “We must not think that there can be 
any bond [hitkashrut] between what is created and the Cre- 
ator.’ It would appear that Luzzatto had an especially firm 
grasp of the built-in contradiction between the doctrine of 
emanation and that of a paradigmatic creation, in the clash 
between which lay the crux of the problem of pantheism in the 
Kabbalah. Generally speaking, most kabbalistic texts that were 
written for the benefit of a wider audience, such as Hayyim 
Vital’s Shaarei Kedushah, were theistic on the surface, some- 
times concealing beneath it the germs of a different, essentially 
panentheistic interpretation. These germs, such as the Luri- 
anic doctrines of the creative ray, the residue or reshimu, the 
primordial space of the zimzum, the unity of the chain of be- 
ing, and so forth, nourished panentheistic tendencies which 
subsequently came to the fore once more in a number of the 
classic texts of Hasidism. 


Man and His Soul (Psychology and Anthropology of the 
Kabbalah) 

Over and above disagreements on specific details that tend 
to reflect different stages in the Kabbalah’s historical devel- 
opment, there exists a basic consensus among kabbalists on 
man’s essential nature. The fundamental doctrine of a hidden 
life of the Godhead which through a dynamism of its own de- 
termines the life of creation as a whole had inevitable implica- 
tions as regards the human condition, in which the same theo- 
sophic process, though with certain significant differences, 
was thought to repeat itself. At opposite poles, both man and 
God encompass within their being the entire cosmos. How- 
ever, whereas God contains all by virtue of being its Creator 
and Initiator in whom everything is rooted and all potency 
is hidden, man’s role is to complete this process by being the 
agent through whom all the powers of creation are fully acti- 
vated and made manifest. What exists seminally in God un- 
folds and develops in man. The key formulations of this out- 
look can already be found in the Kabbalah of Gerona and in 
the Zohar. Man is the perfecting agent in the structure of the 
cosmos; like all the other created beings, only even more so, 
he is composed of all ten Sefirot and “of all spiritual things,” 
that is, of the supernal principles that constitute the attri- 
butes of the Godhead. If the forces of the Sefirot are reflected 
in him, he is also the “transformer” who through his own life 
and deeds amplifies these forces to their highest level of mani- 
festation and redirects them to their original source. To use 
the neoplatonic formula, the process of creation involves the 
departure of all from the One and its return to the One, and 
the crucial turning-point in this cycle takes place within man, 
at the moment he begins to develop an awareness of his own 
true essence and yearns to retrace the path from the multi- 
plicity of his nature to the Oneness from which he originated. 
The essential correspondence or parallelism between the in- 
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ward aspects of man, God, and creation introduces a mutual 
interplay among them that was frequently dramatized in the 
Kabbalah by means of anthropomorphic symbols, though the 
latter are nearly always accompanied by warnings that they 
are only to be understood “as if? If the Sefirot in which God 
reveals Himself assume the form of man, making him a mi- 
crocosm in himself - a doctrine which found universal accep- 
tance among the kabbalists - then man on earth is obviously 
capable of exerting an influence upon the macrocosm and 
upon primordial man above. Indeed it is this which bestows 
on him the enormous importance that the kabbalists went to 
great lengths to describe. Because he and he alone has been 
granted the gift of free will, it lies in his power to either ad- 
vance or disrupt through his actions the unity of what takes 
place in the upper and lower worlds. His essence is unfathom- 
ably profound; he is “a face within a face, an existence within 
an existence, and a form within a form” (Ezra of Gerona). Even 
man’s physical structure corresponds to that of the Sefirot, so 
that we find Ezra of Gerona’s description of the last Sefirah as 
“the form [temunah] that includes all forms” applied in the 
Zohar to man himself, who is called “the likeness [deyokna] 
that includes all likenesses.” Such speculations about man’s 
essence were most pithily expressed in various statements 
about Adam before his fall. Though his original harmony was 
disrupted by his sin, his principal mission remained to bring 
about a tikkun or restoration of this world and to connect the 
lower with the upper, thereby “crowning” creation by setting 
the Creator upon His throne and perfecting His reign over 
all His handiwork. 

Man’s essence has a spiritual nature for which his body 
serves only as an outer cloak. One widespread belief was that 
prior to Adam’s sin his body too was spiritual, a kind of ethe- 
real garment which became corporealized only after his fall. 
(In support of this view, the statement in Gen. 3:21 that God 
made “garments of skin, kotnot or, for Adam and Eve after 
their expulsion from Eden, was taken as meaning that pre- 
viously they had worn “garments of light” kotnot ‘or.) Had it 
not been for Adam’s sin, the supreme divine will would have 
continued to work unfragmentedly in Adam and Eve and all 
their descendants, and all of creation would have functioned 
in perfect harmony, transmitting the divine influx downward 
from above and upward from below, so that there would have 
been no separation between the Creator and His creation that 
adhered to Him. This uninterrupted communion, which is 
the goal of creation, was broken off at the time of Adam's sin 
when his lower will was parted from the divine will by his own 
free volition. It was then that his individuality, whose origin 
lay in his separation from God with its attendant prolifera- 
tion of multiplicity, was born. What had been intended to be 
nothing more than a series of periodic fluctuations within a 
single harmonic system now turned into an opposition of ex- 
tremes that found their expression in the fierce polarization 
of good and evil. It is the concrete destiny of the human race, 
and of the Jew as the principal bearer of this mission and the 
recipient of God’s revelation through the Torah, to overcome 
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this polarization from within the human condition created 
by the first sin. 

It is at this point that the problem of man in the world 
and the problem of evil in the world are interlaced. The sin 
which gave evil an active existence lies in mankind’s failure 
to achieve his primal purpose, a failure which occurred again 
and again in history. It is the function of good in the world, 
whose tools are the Torah and its commandments, to bridge 
the abyss of separation that was formed by man’s sin and to 
restore all existence to its original harmony and unity. The fi- 
nal goal, in other words, is the reunification of the divine and 
the human wills. It is likely that this kabbalistic doctrine of 
the corruption of the world through man's first sin originated 
as a result of direct contact with Christian beliefs, although it 
is also possible that these Christian ideas were derived from 
the same sources from which homologous aggadot in the Mi- 
drash took their inspiration. There can be no doubt that the 
kabbalists accepted the doctrine that the entire creation was 
fundamentally flawed by man’s sin, after which the sitra ahra 
or “other side” achieved a dominion over man which will not 
be finally abolished until the ultimate redemption in which 
all things will revert to their original state. The crucial Chris- 
tian element, however, is lacking here, for unlike the Christian 
dogma of original sin, the Kabbalah does not reject the idea 
that every man has the power to overcome this state of cor- 
ruption, to the extent that he too is affected by it, by means of 
his own powers and with the help of divine aid prior to and in- 
dependently of the final redemption. Speculations of this sort 
concerning the essence of sin as a disruption of the primordial 
order of things, the effects of which as it were reach up to and 
include the world of the Sefirot themselves, and concerning the 
means to achieve a tikkun whereby creation will be restored 
to its former grandeur, assumed a central place in the kabbal- 
istic doctrine of man. This teaching developed out of purely 
religious motifs that only incidentally became motivated in 
the course of time with certain psychological motifs as well. 
Judah Halevi’s metaphor in the Kuzari of Israel constituting 
the heart of the nations was taken over by the author of the 
Zohar and the kabbalists of Gerona, who spoke of the Jewish 
people as being “the heart of the cosmic tree” [lev ha-ilan], a 
symbol borrowed from the Sefer ha-Bahir. Within this basic 
context, a fuller understanding of Israel's mission depends on 
the kabbalistic teachings on the structure of man’s soul. 

The kabbalists adopted the psychological doctrines of 
neoplatonism and tried to adapt them to the language of Jewish 
tradition. The Zohar occasionally mentions the three faculties 
or dispositions of a unified human soul as they are spoken of 
in the philosophy of Aristotle, but generally the Zohar refers 
to three essentially different parts of the soul that form a se- 
quence from lower to higher and are designated by the Hebrew 
terms nefesh, ruah, and neshamah. True, here too a unity was 
posited among these parts, but for the most part it remained 
problematic. The nefesh or first element is to be found in ev- 
ery man, for it enters him at the moment of birth and is the 
source of his animal vitality (hiyyut) and of the totality of his 
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psychophysical functions. Whatever is necessary for the well- 
being of these functions is already contained in it and it is 
equally the property of all human beings. The two other parts 
of the soul, on the other hand, are postnatal increments that 
are found only in the man who has awakened spiritually and 
made a special effort to develop his intellectual powers and 
religious sensibilites. The ruah or anima is aroused at an un- 
specified time when a man succeeds in rising above his purely 
vitalistic side. But it is the highest of the three parts of the soul, 
the neshamah or spiritus, which is the most important of all. It 
is aroused in a man when he occupies himself with the Torah 
and its commandments, and it opens his higher powers of ap- 
prehension, especially his ability to mystically apprehend the 
Godhead and the secrets of the universe. Thus, it is the intuitive 
power that connects mankind with its Creator. It is only in the 
most general terms, however, that this tripartite division was 
adopted by all the various kabbalistic schools of thought. The 
terminology indeed remains the same, but the meanings and 
interpretations assigned to it differ widely in detail. 

The fundamental division of the soul into three parts 
and the use of the terms nefesh, ruah, and neshamah (naran 
in the kabbalistic acronym) to describe them came from such 
Jewish neoplatonists as Abraham ibn Ezra and Abraham bar 
Hiyya, but in the course of the Kabbalah’s development in the 
13" century the philosophical content of these categories be- 
came considerably blurred and yielded to occultistic associa- 
tions under whose influence the strictly defined concepts of 
neoplatonic psychology took on fantastic and mythic dimen- 
sions. This process can be clearly traced in the classic texts of 
early Kabbalah. Already for the kabbalists of Gerona, though 
they still retained the original identification of the neshamah 
with the rational soul of the philosophers, the rational faculty 
of the soul was merged with the intuitive and mystic. Only the 
neshamah, they held, which was like a divine spark in man, 
was emanated directly from the Godhead itself rather than 
evolved from the separate intellects like the ruah or from the 
four elements like the nefesh. There is still an echo here of the 
philosophical division of the soul into its animal or vital, vege- 
tative, and rational faculties and of the association of the soul’s 
origin with the world of the intellects, and particularly of the 
active intellect, as in the philosophy of Isaac Israeli. Within 
this system man’s nefesh is still a common denominator be- 
tween him and the animal world, while only the rational ne- 
shamah, whose origin is in the world of the Sefirot, and more 
precisely in the Sefirah Binah, truly deserves to be called the 
human soul, for it is a divine spark, one that was created from 
nothingness, to be sure, but from a nothingness that belongs 
nonetheless to the realm of the Godhead itself. Some of the 
kabbalists of Gerona even held that the source of the neshamah 
was in the Sefirah of Divine Wisdom or Hokhmah, a differ- 
ence of opinion which bore on the question of the heights to 
which man’s mystical cognition could attain. 

The different strata of the Zohar reflect the varying psy- 
chological doctrines toward which its author leaned at dif- 
ferent times. In the Midrash ha-Neelam there is still a clear 
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debt to the psychology of the school of Maimonides with its 
doctrine of the “acquired intellect” which is activated in man 
through his pursuit of the Torah and its commandments and 
which alone has the power to bestow on him immortality of 
the soul. Together with this, however, we find the characteris- 
tic Aristotelian division of the soul, though minus the identi- 
fication with the nefesh, ruah, and neshamah, and in connec- 
tion with a number of functions that are peculiar to Moses de 
Leon alone. Thus, for instance, we find a distinction between 
the “speaking soul” (ha-nefesh ha-medabberet) and the “ra- 
tional soul” (ha-nefesh ha-sikhlit), the latter alone possessing 
the supernal power which can bring man to perfection and 
which is identical with the true soul or neshamah. In effect the 
faculty called nefesh embraces all three forces, the animal, the 
vegetative, and the cognitive (medabber), which comprise the 
psycho-physical totality of man. The neshamah, in contrast, is 
a power concerned exclusively with mystical cognition, while 
the ruah represents an intermediate stage that involves the 
ethical power to distinguish between good and evil. The ne- 
shamah itself, on the other hand, by virtue of being “a part of 
God above,’ is capable of performing good only. It is impos- 
sible to speak here of a consistent approach: purely religious 
motifs alternate freely with philosphical ones, a confusion 
that extends to the relationship between intellectual aware- 
ness and the neshamah itself. In some instances the author, 
who expresses his views through the mouths of various rab- 
binic sages, even abandons the tripartite division of the soul 
entirely in favor of a twofold distinction between the vital soul 
(ha-nefesh ha-hayyah) and the neshamah. In the main corpus 
of the Zohar these divergent opinions are consolidated into a 
unified position of sorts in which religious motifs predominate 
over traditional philosophical and psychological ones. Here 
a fundamental contradiction emerges between the belief that 
the soul is universally the same for all mankind and another, 
double standard according to which the soul of the Jew and 
the soul of the gentile are dissimilar. The kabbalists of Gerona 
knew only of the former doctrine, that is, of the soul that is 
universally shared by all the descendants of Adam, and it is 
in the main body of the Zohar that we read for the first time 
of a twofold though corresponding division of souls into non- 
Jewish and Jewish. The first group has its source in the “other 
side” or sitra ahra, the second in the “holy side” or sitra di-ke- 
dusha. Interest in the Zohar is almost entirely confined to the 
psychic structure of the Jew. In the later Kabbalah, particularly 
in the works of Hayyim Vital, this duality between the “divine 
soul” (ha-nefesh ah-elohut) and the “natural soul” (ha-nefesh 
ha-tiv’it) is given enormous emphasis. 

An important problem for the Kabbalah was the different 
sources of the different parts of the soul in the different worlds 
of emanation. According to the Midrash ha-Neelam even the 
highest neshamah emanates only from the Throne of Glory, 
that is, from a realm beneath that of the Sefirot though above 
that of the intellects. It is thus considered to be something 
created, though a creation of the highest order. In the main 
corpus of the Zohar this view is abandoned and each part of 
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the soul is assigned a root in the world of the Sefirot: the ne- 
fesh originates in the Sefirah Malkhut, the ruah in the Sefirah 
Tiferet, and the neshamah in the Sefirah Binah. The descent of 
the supernal neshamah is brought about by the “holy union” 
of the “king” (melekh) and the “queen” (matronita), who are 
synonymous with the Sefirot Tiferet (or Yesod) and Malkhut. 
In its root every soul is a composite of male and female, and 
only in the course of their descent do the souls separate into 
masculine souls and feminine souls. The symbolism used to 
describe the descent of the souls from the world of emana- 
tion has a strongly mythical flavor. Especially prominent are 
the symbols of the tree of souls on which each soul blooms, 
and of the river which carries the souls downward from their 
supernal source. In both symbolisms the Sefirah Yesod is con- 
sidered to be a halfway station through which all the souls 
must pass before entering the “treasure-house of souls” (ozar 
ha-neshamot), which is located in the celestial paradise (gan- 
eden shel ma'lah), where they live in bliss until they are called 
to descend still further and assume a human form. Many dif- 
ferences in detail exist among the various accounts of this 
process, but all the kabbalists agree as to the preexistence of 
the soul, especially in the latter’s more strictly defined sense. 
Undisputed too is the belief that the soul originates on a plane 
higher than that of the angels, a doctrine that is referred to 
repeatedly in discussions of the human condition, for if man 
is capable of plunging to indescribable depths of depravity, 
he also has the capacity, when he fulfills his true destiny, of 
rising even above the angelic realm. No angel has that poten- 
tial power to restore the worlds to a state of tikkun which has 
been granted to man. 

In addition to the three parts of the soul that were col- 
lectively referred to by the acronym naran, kabbalists after 
the Zohar came to speak of two more additional, higher parts 
of the soul which they called hayyah and yehidah and which 
were considered to represent the sublimest levels of intuitive 
apprehension and to be within the grasp only of a few cho- 
sen individuals. In Lurianic Kabbalah these five parts of the 
soul (naran-hai in acronym) became associated with the five 
parzufim of Adam Kadmon in each of the worlds of azilut, 
beriah, yezirah, and asiyyah, so that a tremendous multiplic- 
ity of potential soul-ranks was created in accordance with the 
particular world of emanation and parzuf from which a given 
soul stemmed. The soul having its source in the yehidah of the 
Sefirah Keter of the world of azilut was believed to be that of 
the Messiah. Unlike the masses of souls which are subject to 
the general laws of transmigration, such high-ranking souls 
were thought to remain concealed among the supernal lights 
until their time arrived and not to enter the cycle of reincar- 
nation at all. 

From the Zohar and through the works of the disciples 
of Isaac Luria mention is made of an aspect of man that is re- 
ferred to in the Kabbalah as the zelem (the “image,” on the 
basis of Gen. 1:26, “Let us make man in our image, after our 
likeness”) and which is not identical with any of the parts of 
the soul referred to above. The zelem is the principle of indi- 
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viduality with which every single human being is endowed, 
the spiritual configuration or essence that is unique to him 
and to him alone. Two notions are combined in this concept, 
one relating to the idea of human individuation and the other 
to man’s ethereal garment or ethereal body which serves as an 
intermediary between his material body and his soul. Because 
of their spiritual nature, the neshamah and nefesh are unable 
to form a direct bond with the body, and it is the zelem which 
serves as the “catalyst” between them. It is also the garment 
with which the souls clothe themselves in the celestial para- 
dise before descending to the lower world and which they 
don once again after their reascent following physical death; 
during their sojourn on earth it is hidden within man’s psy- 
cho-physical system and is discernible only to the intellectual 
eye of the kabbalist. The source of this belief is undoubtedly 
the similar doctrine held by the later neoplatonists concern- 
ing the ethereal body that exists in every man and that reveals 
itself to the mystical experience of those endowed with the 
gift of vision. Unlike the soul, the zelem grows and develops 
in accordance with the biological processes of its possessor. 
The kabbalists made use of a play on words to draw a parallel 
between a man’s zelem and his shadow (zel). The Zohar ap- 
parently considers the shadow to be a projection of the in- 
ner zelem, a belief that brought with it various popular magi- 
cal superstitions that were widespread in Europe during the 
Middle Ages. Supposedly the zelem was the repository of the 
years a man lived and it departed with the approach of his 
death. According to another view, the zelem was woven as a 
garment for the soul from a man’s good deeds and served as 
a kind of supernal appearance that protected and clothed him 
after his death. An ancient belief concerning such an ethereal 
body, whose source lies in Persian religion and which reached 
the author of the Zohar through later legends to become as- 
sociated in his mind with various occultist ideas, was that 
the zelem was actually a man’s true self. In Lurianic Kabbalah 
the nefesh, ruah, and neshamah were each assigned a zelem 
of their own which made it possible for them to function in 
the human body. Without the zelem the soul would burn the 
body up with its fierce radiance. 

Moses de Leon, in his Hebrew writings, connects Mai- 
monides’ teaching that man’s mission in this world is the full 
realization of his intellectual power with the doctrines of the 
Kabbalah. In his Ha-Nefesh ha-Hakhamah (1290), De Leon 
writes: “The purpose of the soul in entering the body is to 
exhibit its powers and abilities in the world... And when it 
descends to this world, it receives power and influx to guide 
this vile world and to undergo a tikkun above and below, for 
it is of high rank, [being] composed of all things, and were it 
not composed in a mystic manner of what is above and be- 
low, it would not be complete... And when it is in this world, 
it perfects itself and completes itself from this lower world... 
And then it is in a state of perfection, which was not the case 
in the beginning before its descent.” 

According to an even earlier belief, which is already 
present in the heikhalot literature, all the souls are initially 
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woven into a curtain (pargod) that hangs before the Throne 
of Glory, and this symbol of “the curtain of souls” was both 
adopted and adapted by a number of classic kabbalistic texts. 
The entire past history and future destiny of each single soul 
is recorded in this curtain. The pargod is not just a mystical 
fabric composed of spiritual ether which contains or is capa- 
ble of receiving a record of each man’s life and works; it is in 
addition the abode of all those souls that have returned from 
below to their native land. The souls of the wicked will find 
no place in it. 

The kabbalistic doctrine of man and his soul dealt at great 
length with such eschatological problems as the fate of the soul 
after death, and its ascent up a river of fire, which resembles 
a kind of purgatory, to the terrestrial paradise and from there 
to the still sublimer pleasures of the celestial paradise and 
the realm referred to by the early kabbalists as “eternal life” 
(zeror ha-hayyim), which is sometimes synonymous with the 
celestial paradise and sometimes taken to refer to one of the 
Sefirot themselves, to which the soul returns to partake of the 
life of the Godhead. Human life on earth, therefore, must be 
seen in the broad context of the soul’s life before birth and af- 
ter death; hence the great interest of the Kabbalah in descrip- 
tions of heaven and hell such as those that we find in extensive 
and imaginative detail in the works of the kabbalists of Gerona 
or the Zohar, which inaugurated a long and influential tradi- 
tion that flourished especially in the more popularly oriented 
literature of the Kabbalah until recent generations. Much use 
was made here of beliefs that were already to be found in the 
aggadah, particularly in a number of small, late Midrashim, 
and which were reinterpreted in the light of kabbalistic sym- 
bolism and embellished with further details. Many obvious 
parallels exist between such material and similar eschatologi- 
cal motifs in Christianity and Islam. None of these teachings 
was ever given a definitive or authoritative form, thus en- 
abling them to preserve a great deal of imaginative freedom 
in which folkloristic and mystic elements came together. The 
kabbalists of the 13" century in particular, among them the 
author of the Zohar, were attracted to such speculations and 
devoted considerable attention to such questions as the gar- 
ments of the souls in paradise, the nature of their perceptions, 
the expansion of their consciousness in the apprehension of 
the divine, and the unification of the highest level of the ne- 
shamah with God. 

Generally speaking, however, the kabbalists were wary 
about speaking of an actual mystic union of the soul with God 
and preferred to talk in terms of a spiritual communion (de- 
vekut) and no more. In his commentary on the letters of the 
Hebrew alphabet, Jacob b. Jacob Kohen (1270) speaks of mystic 
union without defining its nature. Moses de Leon mentions a 
supreme but temporary condition in which the soul finds it- 
self standing before God in a state of contemplation and ulti- 
mate bliss without any garment between it and Him, though 
as a rule it must don a garment of ether or light even in the 
celestial paradise. Descriptions of the soul’s union with God 
in terms of a divine nuptial are rare in the Kabbalah, though 
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there are occasional examples, such as commentaries on the 
Song of Songs interpreting it as a conjugal dialogue between 
God and the soul. Even here, however, the love that is de- 
scribed is that between a father and daughter rather than of 
an erotic nature nor is anything said about the dissolution of 
the soul in the substance of God but merely about its tempo- 
rary rapture in His presence. Only in the writings and poetry 
of the kabbalists of Safed is there an obviously strong erotic 
overtone. Whether later schools of kabbalistic thought tended 
to the extreme mystical position, such as that found in Habad 
Hasidism, which holds that the soul loses its selfhood entirely 
in God, remains open to question. The author of the Zohar 
(2, 253a) writes of the souls passing before God in the “room 
of love” from which the new souls depart to descend, but not 
in terms of conjugal imagery. On the contrary, the outcome 
of this divine “reception” is that God makes the soul swear to 
fulfill its earthly mission and attain to the “knowledge of the 
mysteries of the faith” which will purify it for its return to its 
homeland. By means of its awakening through the Torah and 
its commandments it gains new strength and helps complete 
the mystical figure of the Keneset Yisrael or Community of 
Israel, which is one with the Shekhinah. Only a few rare souls, 
such as those of Enoch and Elijah, ever achieve a permanent 
communion (devekut) with God; among the other biblical 
heroes of righteousness there are infinite degrees and differ- 
ences of rank. Nor does a single fate await the different parts 
of the soul after death. The nefesh remains for a while in the 
grave, brooding over the body; the ruah ascends to the ter- 
restrial paradise in accordance with its merits; and the ne- 
shamah flies directly back to its native home. Punishment 
and retribution are the lot of the nefesh and ruah alone. Ac- 
cording to Moses de Leon, once in a cosmic jubilee the soul 
ascends from its communion with the Shekhinah to the hid- 
den, celestial paradise in the world of the divine mind, that 
is, to the Sefirah Hokhmah. 

The teachings of the Kabbalah concerning the soul are 
inextricably connected with the doctrine of transmigration, 
a basic kabbalistic principle that frequently came into conflict 
with other beliefs, such as that in the reward and punishment 
that are meted out to man in heaven and hell. (For further 
details, see *Gilgul.) In the course of the development of the 
Kabbalah the idea of transmigration was radically expanded 
from that of a punishment restricted to certain sins to that of 
a general law encompassing all the souls of Israel, and, in a 
later stage, the souls of all human beings and even, in its most 
radical form, of all creation from the angels to unsentient 
things. Thus, transmigration ceased to be considered merely 
a punishment and came also to be viewed as an opportunity 
for the soul to fulfill its mission and make up for its failures 
in previous transmigrations. 

In comparison with the Zohar, the teachings of the Lu- 
rianic Kabbalah in regard to man’s psychic structure are far 
more complex, concerning both the source of soul and man’s 
inner make-up. In the works of Hayyim Vital there is also a 
discrepancy between his presentation of the subject in books 
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meant for popular consumption, such as his Shaarei Kedushah, 
and in his more esoteric writings. In the former work Vital 
distinguishes clearly between three “quarries” (mahzevim): 
the quarry of the Sefirot, which is all divinity, the quarry of 
the souls, and the quarry of the angels, who are not them- 
selves divine. His explanation of the coming-into-being of 
the souls through the emanative process in his Ez Hayyim, 
on the other hand, is far more complex and largely parallels 
his outline of the development of the lights that manifest the 
divine existence in the worlds of azilut and beriah. Just as the 
supernal lights in the parzufim of azilut develop through con- 
junctions and “couplings” (zivvugim) of the parzufim, so are 
the souls born through corresponding processes. Within the 
Sefirah Malkhut of each parzuf are concealed souls in a po- 
tential state that ascend to the highest modes of that parzuf 
and are actualized as a result of the “unions” of the Sefirot. At 
the outset these souls exist only in the state of “female waters” 
(mayim nukbin); that is, they are passive potencies that possess 
the power of active arousal but still lack harmony and form, 
for their supernal source lies in those 288 sparks of light that 
fell into the kelippot at the time of the breaking of the vessels. 
Only through additional “couplings” of the parzuf of Zeeir 
Anpin with its female counterpart or nukba do they receive 
the actual structure of souls. With each new arousal of the “fe- 
male waters” in these parzufim, new opportunities arise for 
the creation of souls. Such a process occurs in all four worlds 
of emanation, the possible variations in modes of souls being 
practically infinite. Each of these souls recapitulates in min- 
iature the structure of the worlds through which it passed in 
the process of being created, so that when it descends to enter 
a body in this world it will be able to work toward the latter’s 
tikkun and uplifting and, to some extent, toward the uplift- 
ing of the higher worlds as well. On the other hand, a num- 
ber of Lurianic texts stress the view that in substance the souls 
as such remain above and do not enter into bodies at all but 
rather radiate sparks of themselves that can be called souls 
(neshamot) by analogy only. The true soul hovers over a man, 
whether from near or afar, and maintains an immediate magic 
tie with its spark below. Popular expositions of these doctrines 
were always much simpler than their original elucidations, 
which tended to have a strong Gnostic flavor. 

The soul of Adam was composed of all the worlds and 
was destined to uplift and reintegrate all the sparks of holiness 
that were left in the kelippot. Its garment was of spiritual ether 
and it contained within it all of the souls of the human race in 
perfect condition. It had 613 limbs, one for each of the com- 
mandments in the Torah, the spiritual aspect of which it was 
Adam's mission to uplift. Each of these limbs formed a com- 
plete parzuf in itself known as a “great root” (shoresh gadol), 
which in turn contained 613 or, according to other versions, 
up to 600,000 “small roots.” Each “small root,’ which was also 
referred to as a “great soul” (neshamah gedolah), concealed 
within it 600,000 sparks or individual souls. These sparks 
too were apt to fission still further, but there remained a spe- 
cial affinity and power of attraction between all the sparks 
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that descended from a common root. Each of these sparks 
formed a complete structure or komah in itself. Had Adam 
fulfilled his mission through the spiritual works of which he 
was capable, which called for contemplative action and deep 
meditation, the living chain between God and creation would 
have been closed and the power of evil, the kelippah, would 
have undergone that complete separation from holiness that, 
according to Luria, was the aim of the entire creative process. 
Thus, Adam had within him the fully developed powers of 
the Adam Kadmon in all his parzufim and the depth of his fall 
when he sinned was equal to the great height of his cosmic 
rank beforehand (see below). Instead of uplifting everything, 
however, he caused it to fall even further. The world of asiyyah, 
which had previously stood firmly on its own base, was now 
immersed in the realm of the kelippot and subjected to their 
domination. Where the Adam Kadmon had stood a satanic 
creature now rose up, the Adam Beliyyaal who gained power 
over man. As a result of the admixture of the world of asiyyah 
with the kelippah, Adam assumed a material body and all his 
psycho-physical functions were corporealized. Moreover, his 
soul shattered and its unity was smashed to pieces. In it were 
elements of high rank known as “upper light” (zihara ilaah) 
which refused to participate in Adam's sin and departed for 
above; these will not return to this world again until the time 
of the redemption. Other souls remained in Adam even after 
his spiritual stature was diminished from cosmic to mundane 
dimensions; these were the holy souls that did not fall into 
the clutches of the kelippot, and among them were the souls 
of Cain and Abel, which entered their bodies through direct 
hereditary transmission rather than through the process of 
transmigration. The bulk of the souls that were in Adam, how- 
ever, fell from him and were subjugated by the kelippot; it is 
these souls that must achieve their tikkun through the cycle 
of transmigration, stage after stage. In a manner of speaking, 
Adams fall when he sinned was a repetition of the catastrophe 
of the breaking of the vessels. The Lurianic Kabbalah went to 
great lengths to play up the dramatic elements in Adam’s sin 
and its consequences. The inner history of the Jewish people 
and the entire world was identified with the recurrent rein- 
carnations through which the heroes of the Bible struggled to 
achieve tikkun. Among these heroes were both “original souls” 
(neshamot mekoriyyot), which embraced a great and powerful 
psychic collectivity and were capable of great powers of tik- 
kun whereby the whole world stood to benefit, and other, pri- 
vate souls which could achieve a tikkun only for themselves. 
Souls descending from a single “root” comprised “families” 
who had special relations of affinity and were especially able 
to help each other. Now and then, though only very rarely, 
some of the upper souls that had not even been contained 
in the soul of Adam might descend to earth in order to take 
part in some great mission of tikkun. A complete innovation 
in Lurianic Kabbalah was the stress laid on the high rank of 
the souls of Cain and Abel, and particularly of the former. 
These two sons of Adam were taken to symbolize the forces 
of gevurot and hasadim, that is, the restrictive and outgoing 
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powers of creation. Though the outgoing power of hesed is at 
present greater than the restrictive power of gevurah and din, 
this order will be reversed in the state of tikkun. Paradoxically, 
therefore, many of the great figures of Jewish history are rep- 
resented as stemming from the root of Cain, and as the mes- 
sianic time approaches, according to Isaac Luria, the number 
of such souls will increase. Hayyim Vital himself believed that 
he was of the root of Cain. 

The nature of Adam’ sin itself was never authoritatively 
defined in kabbalistic literature and highly differing views of it 
can be found. The problem of the first sin is closely connected 
with the problem of evil discussed above. According to the 
Spanish Kabbalah, the crux of the sin lay in “the cutting of the 
shoots” (kizzuz ha-netiyyot), that is, in the separation of one 
of the Sefirot from the others and the making of it an object 
ofa special cult. The Sefirah that Adam set apart was Malkhut, 
which he “isolated from the rest.” In the Maarekhet Elohut, 
nearly all the major sins mentioned in the Bible are defined 
as different phases of “the cutting of shoots,’ or as repetitions 
of Adam’s sin which prevented the realization of the unity be- 
tween the Creator and His creation. Such were the drunken- 
ness of Noah, the building of the Tower of Babel, Moses’ sin 
in the desert, and above all the sin of the golden calf, which 
destroyed everything that had been accomplished in the great 
tikkun that took place during the theophany at Mount Sinai. 
In the final analysis, even the destruction of the Temple and 
the exile of the Jewish people were the results of misinformed 
meditations that brought division into the emanated worlds. 
Such sins wreaked havoc above and below, or, in the symbol- 
ism of the Zohar, caused division between the “king” (me- 
Iekh) and the “queen” (matronita) or Shekhinah. The exile of 
the Shekhinah from her husband was the main metaphysical 
outcome of these sins. The good deeds of the biblical heroes, 
on the other hand, especially those of the patriarchs Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, came to set this fundamental fault in creation 
aright and to serve as a paradigm for those who came after. It 
is noteworthy that the author of the Zohar himself was reticent 
in his remarks on the nature of Adam’s sin. The author of the 
Tikkunei ha-Zohar was less circumspect. Adam’s sin, he held, 
took place above all in the divine mind itself, that is, in the 
first or second Sefirah, from which it caused God’s departure; 
indeed, it was Adam’s sin alone that caused God to become 
transcendent (Tikkun 69). As far as the effect of the first sin is 
concerned, we find two conflicting lines of thought: 

(1) Whereas previously good and evil had been mixed to- 
gether, the sin separated evil out as a distinct reality in its own 
right (as in Meir ibn Gabbai’s Avodat ha-Kodesh); 

(2) Good and evil were originally separate, but the sin 
caused them to become mixed together (such was Gikatilla’s 
position, and in general, that of the Lurianic Kabbalah). 

In the tradition of earlier teachings, such as those in the 
Maarekhet ha-Elohut and the Sefer ha-Peliah, Lurianic Kab- 
balah also occasionally explained the first sin as a “technical” 
mishap, though one with grave consequences, in the proce- 
dure of tikkun. This occurred because Adam was in a hurry to 
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complete the tikkun before its appointed time, which was to 
have been on the first Sabbath of creation, starting late on the 
afternoon of the sixth day. The tendency in such explanations 
is to emphasize that essentially the greatest biblical sinners 
meant to do good but erred in their choice of means. 

The principal instrument for repairing the primal fault, 
both in the metaphysical aspect of completing the tikkun of the 
broken vessels and in relation to Adam’s sin which disrupted 
the channels of communication between the lower and upper 
worlds, is human engagement in holiness through Torah and 
prayer. This activity consists of deeds, which restore the world 
in its outward aspects, and of mystical meditations, which af- 
fect it inwardly. Both have profound mystical dimensions. 
In the act of revelation God spoke and continues to speak to 
man, while in the act of prayer it is man who speaks to God. 
This dialogue is based on the inner structure of the worlds, 
on which each human action has an effect of which man him- 
self is not always aware. The actions of the man who is con- 
scious of their significance, however, have the greatest effect 
and help speed the ultimate tikkun. Because the world became 
corporealized as a result of the first sin, the great majority of 
the commandments in the Torah acquired a material mean- 
ing, because every instrument must be adjusted to the end it 
is meant to serve. Yet this does not detract from the inward 
spiritual dimension that each commandment possesses, whose 
collective purpose is the restoration and perfection of the true 
stature of man in all 613 of the limbs of his soul. (For further 
details, see Reasons for *Commandments.) The same Torah 
which prescribes a practical way of life for human beings in the 
light of revelation simultaneously provides an esoteric guide 
for the mystic in his struggle to commune with God. Evident 
in such an approach is the conservative character of the Kab- 
balah as a factor working to defend and deepen Jewish values. 
Observance of the Torah was sanctified as the way to abolish 
division in the world, and every man was called upon to play 
his part in this task in accordance with the rank of his soul and 
the role that was allotted him. The spiritual light that shines in 
every commandment connects the individual with the root of 
his soul and with the supernal lights in general. Thus, a mis- 
sion was entrusted to the collective body of the souls of Israel 
which could not easily be carried out and involved many de- 
scents and reascents before all obstacles could be overcome, 
but which in the final analysis had a clear and urgent purpose: 
the tikkun and redemption of the world. 


Exile and Redemption 

It therefore follows that the historical exile of the Jewish peo- 
ple also has its spiritual causation in various disturbances and 
faults in the cosmic harmony for which it serves as a concrete 
and concentrated symbol. The situation of the spiritual worlds 
at the time of the exile was completely different from that 
ideal state in which they were supposed to exist according to 
the divine plan and in which they will find themselves at the 
time of redemption. In one form or another this belief recurs 
throughout the development of the Kabbalah. The kabbalists 
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of Gerona held that for as long as the exile continues the Se- 
firot do not function normally; as they are withdrawn toward 
the source of their original emanation, Israel lacks the power 
to adhere to them truly by means of the Divine Spirit, which 
has also departed for above. Only through individual effort 
can the mystic, and he alone, still attain to a state of devekut. 
In some texts we are told that only the five lower Sefirot con- 
tinue to lead an emanated existence below, whereas the up- 
per Sefirot remain above. When the Jewish people still lived in 
its own land, on the other hand, the divine influx descended 
from above to below and reascended from below to above all 
the way to the highest Keter. The letters of the Tetragramma- 
ton, which contain all the emanated worlds, are never united 
for the duration of the exile, especially the final vav and he, 
which are the Sefirot Tiferet and Malkhut, and which were al- 
ready parted at the time of Adam’ first sin, when the exile in 
its cosmic sense began. Since then there has been no constant 
unity between the “king” and “queen,” and this will be restored 
only in the future when the queen, who is the Shekhinah and 
the Sefirah Malkhut, reascends to be rejoined with the Sefirah 
Tiferet. Similarly, only in messianic times will man return to 
that paradisical state in which “he did of his own nature that 
which it was right to do, nor was his will divided against it- 
self” (Nahmanides on Deut. 30:6). It was in these same Span- 
ish circles that there first arose the belief in the mystical na- 
ture of the Messiah, who was supposedly a harmony of all the 
levels of creation from the most rarified to the most gross, so 
that he possessed “a divine power, and an angelic power, anda 
human power, and a vegetative power, and an animal power” 
(Azriel in his Epistle to Burgos). The Messiah will be created 
through the special activity of Malkhut, and this origin will 
serve to elevate his powers of apprehension above those of 
the angels. The Zohar too takes the position that the crux of 
the redemption works itself out in the continuing conjunc- 
tion of Tiferet and Malkhut, and that redemption of Israel is 
one with the redemption of God Himself from His mystic 
exile. The source of this belief is talmudic and can be found 
in both the Palestinian Talmud, Sukkah 4, 3 and in the Mi- 
drash Va-Yikra Rabbah, sect. 9, 3: “The salvation of the Holy 
One blessed be He is the salvation of Israel” At the time of 
the redemption “all the worlds will be in a single conjunc- 
tion [be-zivvug ehad], and in the year of the grand jubilee 
Malkhut will be joined not only with Tiferet but with Binah 
as well. In the Raaya Meheimna and the Tikkunei Zohar we 
find the idea that whereas during the period of the exile the 
world is in thrall to the Tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil, 
in which the realms of good and evil struggle between them- 
selves so that there are both holiness and impurity, permitted 
acts and forbidden acts, sacred and profane, in the time of the 
redemption dominion will pass to the Tree of Life and all will 
be as before Adam’s sin. The utopian motifs in the messianic 
idea are given their ultimate expression in these works and in 
those composed under their influence. The future aboliton of 
the commandments mentioned in the Talmud (Nid. 61b) was 
taken by the kabbalists to refer to the complete spiritualiza- 
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tion of the commandments that would take place under the 
dominion of the Tree of Life. The details of this vision tended 
to vary greatly according to the homiletic powers of the par- 
ticular kabbalist who embraced it. 

In Lurianic Kabbalah too the exile of Israel is connected 
with Adam’s sin, the outcome of which was the scattering of 
the holy sparks, both of the Shekhinah and of Adam's soul. 
When the sparks became diffused even further in Adam’s de- 
scendants, the mission of gathering them and raising them up, 
that is, of preparing the way for redemption, was awarded to 
Israel. The exile is not, therefore, merely a punishment and a 
trial but is a mission as well. The Messiah will not come un- 
til the good in the universe has been completely winnowed 
out from the evil, for in Vital’s words “the ingathering of the 
exiles itself means the gathering of all the sparks that were in 
exile.” The exile may be compared to a garden that has been 
abandoned by its gardener so that weeds have sprung all over 
it (Ez Hayyim, ch. 42, para. 4). The tikkun progresses in pre- 
determined stages from one generation to the next and all 
the transmigrations of souls serve this purpose. As the exile 
draws to an end, the tikkun of the human structure of the Se- 
firot reaches the “feet” (akevayim); thus, the souls that go forth 
in “the footsteps of the Messiah” are unusually obdurate and 
resistant to tikkun, from whence stem the special ordeals that 
will occur on the eve of the redemption. 

Opinions varied as to whether the Messiah's soul too en- 
tered the cycle of transmigration: some kabbalists held that his 
soul had also been incarnated in Adam and in David (accord- 
ing to other views, in Moses as well), while others contended 
(a view first found in the Sefer ha-Bahir) that it was not sub- 
ject to the law of transmigration. According to the Lurianic 
Kabbalah, each of the parzufim of the Adam Kadmon had a 
female counterpart (nukba) except for the parzuf of Arikh An- 
pin, which was instrumental in creating the world through a 
process of autogeny (zivvug minnei u-vei), that is, of “coupling” 
with itself. At the time of the redemption, however, it will be 
able to “couple” through the pairing of its Yesod with its nukba 
(the waxing Sefirah Malkhut), and the offspring of this act 
will be the most hidden root of the soul of the Messiah Son of 
David, which is its yehidah. The descent of this soul depends 
on the state of tikkun prevailing in the different worlds, for in 
every generation there is one righteous man who has the dis- 
position to receive it if only the age is worthy. The soul of the 
Messiah Son of Joseph, on the other hand, who is the harbin- 
ger of the Messiah Son of David, is part of the regular cycle 
of transmigration. The redemption will not come all at once 
but will rather manifest itself in stages, some of which will be 
inwardly hidden in the spiritual worlds and others of which 
will be more apparent. The final redemption will come only 
when not a single spark of holiness is left among the kelippot. 
In the writings of Luria’s school different views can be found 
on whether the Messiah himself has an active role to play in 
the process of redemption through his unique ability to raise 
up certain last sparks that are beyond the power of anyone 
else. This question assumed particular importance in the de- 
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velopment of the Shabbatean movement. In the course of the 
redemption certain hitherto concealed lights from the parzuf 
of Attika will manifest themselves and alter the structure of 
creation. In the final analysis, national and even nationalistic 
motifs blend with cosmic ones in the Lurianic Kabbalah to 
form a single great myth of exile and redemption. 


The Torah and Its Significance 

The role of the Torah in the Kabbalah as an instrument and a 
way of life in the service of a universal tikkun has already been 
discussed. The central position of the Torah in the Kabbalah, 
however, goes far beyond such definitions. The kabbalistic 
attitude to the Pentateuch, and in a somewhat lesser degree 
to the Bible as a whole, was a natural corollary of the over- 
all kabbalistic belief in the symbolic character of all earthly 
phenomena. There was literally nothing, the kabbalists held, 
which in addition to its exterior aspect did not also possess 
an interior aspect in which there existed a hidden, inner re- 
ality on various levels. The kabbalists applied this view of the 
“transparency” of all things to the Torah as well, but inasmuch 
as the latter was the unique product of divine revelation, they 
also considered it the one object which could be apprehended 
by man in its absolute state in a world where all other things 
were relative. Regarded from this point of view in its quality 
as the direct word of God and thus unparalleled by any other 
book in the world, the Torah became for the kabbalists the 
object of an original mystical way of meditation. This is not 
to say that they sought to deny the concrete, historical events 
on which it was based, but simply that what interested them 
most was something quite different, namely, the conducting 
of a profound inquiry into its absolute nature and character. 
Only rarely did they discuss the relationship among the three 
parts of the Bible, the Pentateuch, the Prophets, and the Ha- 
giographa, and for the most part their attention was concen- 
trated almost exclusively on the Torah in its strict sense of 
the Five Books of Moses. The Zohar (3, 35a) actually attempts 
in one place to assert the absolute superiority of these books 
and their students over the Prophets and the Hagiographa and 
their students, yet only in the context of commenting on the 
talmudic statement that “the sage is preferable to the prophet.” 
In his Ginnat Egoz (1612, 34dff.), Joseph Gikatilla also sought 
to attach a kabbalistic interpretation to the tripartite division 
of the Bible. On the whole, however, where kabbalistic com- 
mentaries do exist on the Prophets and the later writings (and 
especially on the Book of Psalms), their approach to these 
texts is essentially no different from that of the commentar- 
ies on the Torah. 

The classic formulations of this approach appear as early 
as the 13‘ century, nor do later and bolder restatements of 
them, even in the Lurianic school, add anything fundamen- 
tally new. A large part of the literature of the Kabbalah consists 
of commentaries on the Pentateuch, the Five Scrolls, and the 
Book of Psalms, and the Zohar itself was largely written as a 
commentary on the Pentateuch, Ruth, and the Song of Songs. 
Books such as the commentaries on the Pentateuch by Me- 
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nahem Recanati, Bahya b. Asher, and Menahem Ziyyoni be- 
came classic kabbalistic texts. Noteworthy too is the fact that 
there are practically no kabbalistic commentaries to speak of 
on entire books of the Prophets or on the Book of Job and the 
Book of Daniel. Only a few, isolated exegeses of fragments of 
these texts tend to recur regularly in connection with certain 
mystical interpretations. The only known kabbalistic com- 
mentary ever to have been composed on the entire Bible is 
the 16'*-century Minhat Yehudah, written in Morocco, large 
sections of which have been preserved in various manuscripts. 
Outside the Pentateuch, the Song of Songs alone was made 
the subject of a large number of kabbalistic commentaries, be- 
ginning with Ezra of Gerona’s and continuing down to several 
written in recent generations. 

The main basis of the Kabbalistic attitude toward the 
Torah is, as was mentioned above, the fundamental kabbalistic 
belief in the correspondence between creation and revelation. 
The divine emanation can be described both in terms of sym- 
bols drawn from the doctrine of Sefirot and of the emanated, 
supernal lights, and of symbols drawn from the sphere of lan- 
guage and composed of letters and names. In the latter case, 
the process of creation can be symbolized as the word of God, 
the development of the fundamentals of divine speech, and 
as such it is not essentially different from the divine processes 
articulated in the Torah, the inwardness of which reveals the 
same supreme laws that determine the hierarchy of creation. 
In essence, the Torah contains in a concentrated form all that 
was allowed to develop more expansively in the creation it- 
self. Strictly speaking, the Torah does not so much mean any- 
thing specific, though it in fact means many different things 
on many different levels, as it articulates a universe of being. 
God reveals Himself in it as Himself rather than as a medium 
of communication in the limited human sense. This limited, 
human meaning of the Torah is only its most external aspect. 
The true essence of the Torah, on the other hand, is defined 
in the Kabbalah according to three basic principles: the Torah 
is the complete mystical name of God; the Torah is a living 
organism; and the divine speech is infinitely significant, and 
no finite human speech can ever exhaust it. 


THE TORAH AS THE MYSTICAL NAME OF GOD. Underly- 
ing this principle is an originally magical belief which was 
transformed into a mystical one. Such a magical belief in the 
structure of the Torah can already be found in the Midrash 
Tehillim (on Ps. 3): “Had the chapters of the Torah been given 
in their correct order, anyone who read them would have been 
enabled to raise the dead and work miracles; therefore, the 
Torah’s [true] order has been hidden and is known [only] to 
God.” The magical uses of the Torah are discussed in the book 
Shimmushei Torah, which dates at the very latest from the ge- 
onic period, and in which it is related that together with the ac- 
cepted reading of the Torah, Moses received yet another read- 
ing composed of Holy Names possessing magical significance. 
To read the Torah “according to the names” (Nahmanides’ in- 
troduction to his commentary on the Pentateuch) does not, 
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therefore, have any concrete human meaning but rather one 
that is completely esoteric: far from having to do with his- 
torical narrations and commandments, the Torah thus read 
is solely concerned with concentrations of the divine power 
in various combinations of the letters of God’s Holy Names. 
From the magical belief that the Torah was composed of God’s 
Holy Names, it was but a short step to the mystical belief that 
the entire Torah was in fact nothing else than the Great Name 
of God Himself. In it God expressed His own being insofar 
as this being pertained to creation and insofar as it was able 
to manifest itself through creation. Thus, the divine energy 
chose to articulate itself in the form of the letters of the Torah 
as they express themselves in God’s Name. On the one hand 
this Name comprises the divine potency; on the other hand 
it comprehends within it the totality of the concealed laws of 
creation. Obviously, such an assumption about the Torah did 
not refer to the physical text written on parchment but rather 
to the Torah in its pre-existential state in which it served as 
an instrument of the creation. In this sense, the creation of 
the Torah itself was simply a recapitulation of the process by 
which the Sefirot and the individual aspects of the Divine 
Names were emanated from the substance of Ein-Sof: Nor is 
the Torah separate from this substance, for it represents the 
inner life of God. In its earliest and most hidden existence it 
is called “the primordial Torah,” which is occasionally identi- 
fied with the Sefirah Hokhmah. Thereafter it develops in two 
manifestations, that of the Written Torah and that of the Oral 
Torah, which exist mystically in the Sefirot Tiferet and Mal- 
khut, while on earth they exist concretely and are geared to 
the needs of man. 

The relationship between the Torah as the all-compre- 
hensive Name of God and the Ineffable Name or Tetragram- 
maton was defined by Joseph Gikatilla in his Shaarei Orah: 
“The entire Torah is like a commentary on the [Ineffable] 
Name of God.” In what way is it essentially an explication of 
the Ineffable Name? In that it is a single “fabric” woven out 
of the epithets of God in which the Ineffable Name unfolds. 
Thus, the Torah is a structure the whole of which is built on 
one fundamental principle, namely, the Ineffable Name. It can 
be compared to the mystic body of the Godhead, and God 
Himself is the soul of its letters. This view evolved among the 
kabbalists of Gerona, and can be found in the Zohar and in 
contemporaneous works. 


THE TORAH AS A LIVING ORGANISM. The weaving of the 
Torah from the Ineffable Name suggests the analogy that the 
Torah is a living texture, a live body in the formulation of 
both Azriel of Gerona and the Zohar. The Torah “is like an 
entire building; just as one man has many organs with differ- 
ent functions, so among the different chapters of the Torah 
some seem important in their outward appearance and some 
unimportant,” yet in actual fact all are bound together in a 
single organic pattern. Just as man’s unified nature is divided 
up among the various organs of his body, so the living cell of 
God’s Name, which is the subject of revelation, grows into the 
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earthly Torah that men possess. Down to the last, seemingly 
insignificant detail of the masoretic text, the Torah has been 
passed on with the understanding that it is a living structure 
from which not even one letter can be excised without seri- 
ously harming the entire body. The Torah is like a human body 
that has a head, torso, heart, mouth, and so forth, or else it 
can be compared to the Tree of Life, which has a root, trunk, 
branches, leaves, bark, and pith, though none is distinct from 
another in essence and all form a single great unity. (Accord- 
ing to Philo of Alexandria, a similar conception of the Torah 
as a living organism inspired the sect of Therapeutes, as it did 
to a certain extent his own biblical commentaries, without 
there of course being any demonstrable historical filiation 
between such sources and the Kabbalah.) This organic ap- 
proach was well able to explain the apparent stylistic discrep- 
ancies in the Bible, which was part narrative (and sometimes 
even seemingly superfluous narrative), part law and com- 
mandment, part poetry, and part even raw statistic. Behind 
all these different styles stood the mystic unity of the great 
Name of God. Such outward appearances were simply the gar- 
ments of the hidden inwardness that clothed itself in them, 
and “Woe is he who looks only at the garments!” Connected 
with this is the view that the Torah is revealed in a different 
form in each of the worlds of creation, starting with its pri- 
mordial manifestation as a garment for Ein-Sof and ending 
with the Torah as it is read on earth — a view that was espe- 
cially promulgated by the school of Israel Sarug (see above). 
There is a “Torah of azilut;? a “Torah of beriah, and so forth, 
each one reflecting the particular function of the mystical 
structure of a given phase of creation. In each of these phases 
there is a relativization of the Torah’s absolute essence, which 
is in itself unaffected by these changes, great though they be. 
Similarly, as was explained above, the single Torah appears 
in different forms in the different shemmitot or cosmic cycles 
of creation. 


THE INFINITE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DIVINE SPEECH. A 
direct consequence of this belief was the principle that the 
content of the Torah possessed infinite meaning, which re- 
vealed itself differently at different levels and according to 
the capacity of its contemplator. The unfathomable profun- 
dity of the divine speech could not possibly be exhausted at 
any one level alone, an axiom that applied as well to the con- 
crete, historical Torah revealed by God in the theophany at 
Mount Sinai. From the outset this Torah possessed the two 
aspects mentioned above, a literal reading formed by its letters 
that combined to make words of the Hebrew language, and a 
mystical reading composed of the divine Names of God. But 
this was not all. “Many lights shine forth from each word and 
each letter,’ a view that was summed up in the well-known 
statement (itself an epigrammatic rendering of a passage in 
the Otiyyot de-Rabbi Akiva) that “the Torah has 70 faces.” The 
conventional four categories by which the Torah was said to 
be interpretable, the literal (peshat), the allegorical (remez), 
the hermeneutical or homiletical (derash), and the mystical 
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(sod), served only as a general framework for a multiplicity 
of individual readings, a thesis which from the 16" century 
on was expressed in the widespread belief that the number of 
possible readings of the Torah was equal to the number of the 
600,000 children of Israel who were present at Mount Sinai - 
in other words, that each single Jew approached the Torah by 
a path that he alone could follow. These four categories were 
first collectively given the acronym pardes (literally, “garden” 

by Moses de Leon. Basically, this “garden of the Torah” was 
understood as follows. The peshat or literal meaning did not 
embrace only the historical and factual content of the Torah 
but also the authoritative Oral Law of rabbinic tradition. The 
derash or hermeneutical meaning was the path of ethical and 
aggadic commentary. The remez or allegorical meaning com- 
prised the body of philosophical truths that the Torah con- 
tained. The sod or mystical meaning was the totality of possible 
kabbalistic commentaries which interpreted the words of the 
Torah as references to events in the world of the Sefirot or to 
the relationship to this world of the biblical heroes. The peshat, 
therefore, which was taken to include the corpus of talmudic 
law as well, was only the Torah’s outermost aspect, the “husk” 
that first met the eye of the reader. The other layers revealed 
themselves only to that more penetrating and latitudinous 
power of insight which was able to discover in the Torah gen- 
eral truths that were in no way dependent on their immediate 
literal context. Only on the level of sod did the Torah become a 
body of mystical symbols which unveiled the hidden life-pro- 
cesses of the Godhead and their connections with human life. 
This fourfold exegetical division was apparently influenced by 
the earlier yet similar categories of Christian tradition. Literal, 
aggadic, and philosophical-allegorical commentaries had pre- 
viously been known to Jewish tradition as well, and Joseph ibn 
Aknin’s long commentary on the Song of Songs, for example, 
which was composed early in the 13" century, combined all 
three of these approaches. Bahya b. Asher was the first bibli- 
cal commentator (1291) to introduce a kabbalistic aspect into 
his textual explications as well, though he did not use the ac- 
ronym pardes and referred to the philosophical reading of the 
Torah as “the way of the intellect?” Explication on the level of 
sod, of course, had limitless possibilities, a classic illustration 
of which is Nathan Spira’s Megalleh Amukkot (1637), in which 
Moses’ prayer to God in Deuteronomy 3:23ff. is explained in 
252 different ways. In the main corpus of the Zohar, where 
use of the term “Kabbalah” is studiously avoided, such mys- 
tical interpretations are referred to as “mysteries of the faith” 
(raza de-meheimnuta), that is, exegesis based on esoteric be- 
liefs. The author of the Zohar, whose belief in the primacy of 
kabbalistic interpretation was extreme, actually expressed the 
opinion (3, 152a) that had the Torah simply been intended as 
a series of literal narratives, he and his contemporaries would 
have been able to compose a better book! Occasionally kab- 
balistic interpretations would deliberately choose to stress 
certain words or verses that seemed insignificant on the sur- 
face and to attribute to them profound symbolic importance, 
as can be seen in the Zohar’s commentary on the list of the 
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kings of Edom in Genesis 36 or on the deeds Benaiah the son 
of Jehoiada related in 11 Samuel 23. 

Since the Torah was considered to be essentially com- 
posed of letters that were nothing less than configurations of 
the divine light, and since it was agreed that it assumed differ- 
ent forms in the celestial and terrestrial worlds, the question 
arose of how it would appear in paradise or in a future age. 
Certainly its present reading had been affected by the corpo- 
realization of its letters that took place at the time of Adam's 
sin. The answer given to this conundrum by the kabbalists of 
Safed was that the Torah contained the same letters prior to 
Adams sin but in a different sequence that corresponded to 
the condition of the worlds at that time. Thus, it did not in- 
clude the same prohibitions or laws that we read in it now, for 
it was adjusted in its entirety to Adam’s state before his fall. 
Similarly, in future ages the Torah will cast off its garments and 
will again appear in a purely spiritual form whose letters will 
assume new spiritual meanings. In its primordial existence, 
the Torah already contained all the combinational possibilities 
that might manifest themselves in it in accordance with men’s 
deeds and the needs of the world. Had it not been for Adam's 
sin, its letters would have combined to form a completely dif- 
ferent narrative. In messianic times to come, therefore, God 
will reveal new combinations of letters that will yield an en- 
tirely new content. Indeed, this is the “new Torah” alluded 
to in the Midrash in its commentary on Isaiah 51:4, “For in- 
struction shall go forth from Me.” Such beliefs continued to 
be widespread even in hasidic literature. 

The most radical form that this view took was associ- 
ated with the talmudic aggadah according to which prior to 
the creation of the world the whole of the Torah was written 
in black fire on white fire. As early as the beginning of the 13" 
century the daring notion was expressed that in reality the 
white fire comprised the true text of the Torah, whereas the 
text that appeared in black fire was merely the mystical Oral 
Law. Hence it follows that the true Written Law has become 
entirely invisible to human perception and is presently con- 
cealed in the white parchment of the Torah scroll, the black 
letters of which are nothing more than a commentary on this 
vanished text. In the time of the Messiah the letters of this 
“white Torah” will be revealed. This belief is referred to in a 
number of the classic texts of Hasidism as well. 


The Mystic Way 

DEVEKUT. Life in the framework of Judaism, through the 
study of Torah and prayer, offered the kabbalist a way of both 
active and passive integration in the great divine hierarchy of 
creation. Within this hierarchy, the task of the Kabbalah is to 
help guide the soul back to its native home in the Godhead. 
For each single Sefirah there is a corresponding ethical attri- 
bute in human behavior, and he who achieves this on earth is 
integrated into the mystic life and the harmonic world of the 
Sefirot. Cordoveros Tomer Devorah is dedicated to this sub- 
ject. The kabbalists unanimously agreed on the supreme rank 
attainable by the soul at the end of its mystic path, namely, that 
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of devekut, mystical cleaving to God. In turn, there might be 
different ranks of devekut itself, such as “equanimity” (hishtav- 
vut, the indifference of the soul to praise or blame), “solitude” 
(hitbodedut, being alone with God), “the holy spirit,” and 
“prophecy.” Such is the ladder of devekut according to Isaac 
of Acre. In contrast, a running debate surrounded the ques- 
tion of what was the highest quality preparatory to such deve- 
kut, the love of God or the fear of God. This argument recurs 
throughout the literature of the Kabbalah with inconclusive 
results, and continued into the later musar literature that was 
composed under kabbalistic influence. Many kabbalists con- 
sidered the worship of God in “pure, sublime fear,” which was 
quite another thing from the fear of punishment, to be an even 
higher attainment than the worship of Him in love. In the 
Zohar this “fear” is employed as one of the epithets of the high- 
est Sefirah, thus giving it supreme status. Elijah de Vidas, on 
the other hand, in his Reshit Hokhmah, defended the primacy 
of love. In effect, both of these virtues lead to devekut. 

The early Kabbalah of Provence already sought to define 
devekut both as a process by which man cleaves to his Creator 
and as an ultimate goal of the mystic way. According to Isaac 
the Blind: “The principal task of the mystics [ha-maskilim] 
and of they who contemplate on His Name is [expressed in the 
commandment] ‘And ye shall cleave unto Hin’ [Deut. 13:5]. 
And this is a central principle of the Torah, and of prayer, 
and of [reciting] the blessings, to harmonize one’s thought 
with one’s faith as though it cleaved to [the worlds] above, to 
conjoin God in His letters, and to link [likhol] the ten Sefirot 
in Him as a flame is joined to a coal, articulating his epithets 
aloud and conjoining Him mentally in His true structure” Ina 
more general sense, Nahmanides, in his commentary on Deu- 
teronomy 11:22, defines devekut as the state of mind in which 
“You constantly remember God and His love, nor do you re- 
move your thought from Him... to the point that when [such 
a person] speaks with someone else, his heart is not with them 
at all but is still before God. And indeed it may be true of those 
who attain this rank, that their soul is granted immortal life 
[zerurah bi-zeror ha-hayyim] even in their lifetime, for they 
are themselves a dwelling place for the Shekhinah? Whoever 
cleaves in this way to his Creator becomes eligible to receive 
the holy spirit (Nahmanides, Shaar ha-Gemul). Inasmuch as 
human thought derives from the rational soul in the world 
of azilut it has the ability to return to its source there, “And 
when it reaches its source, it cleaves to the celestial light from 
which it derives and the two become one” (Meir ibn Gabbai). 
In his commentary on Job 36:7, Nahmanides refers to devekut 
as the spiritual level that characterizes the true hasid, and in 
fact Bahya ibn Pakuda’s definition of hasidut in his Hovot ha- 
Levavot (8, 10) is very similar to Azriel of Gerona’s definition 
of devekut in his Shaar ha-Kavvanah, for both speak in almost 
identical terms of the effacement of the human will in the di- 
vine will or of the encounter and conformity of the two wills 
together. On the other hand, kabbalistic descriptions of deve- 
kut also tend to resemble the common definitions of proph- 
ecy and its various levels. In his Epistle to Burgos, Azriel of 
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Gerona speaks of the way to prophecy as being also the way 
to devekut, while in his Perush ha-Aggadot (ed. Tishby, 40), 
he virtually equates the two. 

Devekut results in a sense of beatitude and intimate 
union, yet it does not entirely eliminate the distance between 
the creature and its Creator, a distinction that most kabbal- 
ists, like most Hasidim, were careful not to obscure by claim- 
ing that there could be a complete unification of the soul and 
God. In the thought of Isaac of Acre, the concept of devekut 
takes on a semi-contemplative, semi-ecstatic character. (See E. 
Gottlieb, Papers of the Fourth World Congress of Jewish Studies, 
1969, Vol. 2, 327-34.) Here and there ecstatic nuances can be 
found in the conceptions of devekut of other kabbalists. (See 
Y. Tishby, Mishnat ha-Zohar 2, 247-68; G. Scholem, Review 
of Religion 14, (1950), 115-39.) 


PRAYER, KAVVANAH, AND MEDITATION. The main path 
traveled by the mystic was of course associated in the kabbal- 
istic consciousness with the practical observance of the com- 
mandments, yet the two were not intrinsically connected, for 
essentially the mystic way involved the ascent of the soul to 
a state of ecstatic rapture through a process of concentrated 
thought and meditation. Above all, in the Kabbalah it is prayer 
that serves as the principal realm for this ascent. Prayer is un- 
like the practical commandments, each of which demands a 
certain well-defined action, the performance of which does 
not leave much room for meditation and mystical immersion. 
True, every commandment has its mystical aspect whose ob- 
servance creates a bond between the world of man and the 
world of the Sefirot, but the full force of spirituality can ex- 
press itself far better in prayer. The mystical intention or kav- 
vanah that accompanies every commandment is in effect a 
concentration of thought upon the kabbalistic significance of 
the action at the time that it is performed; prayer, on the other 
hand, stands independent of any outward action and can eas- 
ily be transformed into a comprehensive exercise in inward 
meditation. The tradition of mystical prayer accompanied by 
a system of meditative kavvanot that focused on each prayer’s 
kabbalistic content developed as a central feature of the Kab- 
balah from its first appearance among the Hasidei Ashkenaz 
and the kabbalists of Provence and on through the Lurianic 
Kabbalah and the latter’s last vestiges in modern times. The 
greatest kabbalists were all great masters of prayer, nor would 
it be easy to imagine the Kabbalah’s speculative development 
without such permanent roots in the experience of mystical 
prayer. In its kabbalistic guise, the concept of kavvanah was 
given new content far beyond that bestowed on it in earlier 
rabbinic and halakhic literature. (See Enelow, Jewish Studies 
in Honor of Kaufmann Kohler (Berlin, 1913), 82-107; G. Scho- 
lem, MGwJ 78, 1934, 492-518.) 

Kabbalistic doctrine sought a way out of the dilemma, 
which the kabbalists themselves were aware of, that was posed 
by the theologically unacceptable notion that prayer could 
somehow change or influence the will of God. The Kabbalah 
regarded prayer as the ascent of man to the upper worlds, a 
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spiritual peregrination among the supernal realms that sought 
to integrate itself into their hierarchical structure and to con- 
tribute its share toward restoring what had been flawed there. 
Its field of activity in kabbalistic thought is entirely in the in- 
ward worlds and in the connections between them. Using the 
traditional liturgical text in a symbolic way, prayer repeats 
the hidden processes of the universe which, as was explained 
above, can themselves be regarded as essentially linguistic 
in nature. The ontological hierarchy of the spiritual worlds 
reveals itself to the kabbalist in the time of prayer as one of 
the many Names of God. This unveiling of a divine “Name” 
through the power of the “word” is what constitutes the mys- 
tical activity of the individual in prayer, who meditates or fo- 
cuses his kavvanah upon the particular name that belongs to 
the spiritual realm through which his prayer is passing. In 
early Kabbalah, it is the name of the appropriate Sefirah on 
which the mystic concentrates when reciting the prayers and 
into which he is, as it were, absorbed, but in later Kabbalah, 
and especially in the Lurianic school, this is replaced by one 
of the mystical Names of God. Thus, while prayer has an as- 
pect of “inward magic” by which it is empowered to help or- 
der and restore the upper worlds, it has no outwardly magical 
efficacy. Such “inward magic” is distinguished from sorcery 
in that its meditations or kavvanot are not meant to be pro- 
nounced. The Divine Names are not called upon, as they are 
in ordinary operational magic, but are aroused through medi- 
tative activity directed toward them. The individual in prayer 
pauses over each word and fully gauges the kavvanah that 
belongs to it. The actual text of the prayer, therefore, serves 
as a kind of a banister onto which the kabbalist holds as he 
makes his not unhazardous ascent, groping his way by the 
words. The kavvanot, in other words, transform the words 
of the prayer into holy names that serve as landmarks on the 
upward climb. 

The practical application of mystical *meditation in the 
Kabbalah, therefore, is connected mainly, if not exclusively, 
with the moment of prayer. In terms of Jewish tradition, the 
principal innovation in this approach lay in the fact that it 
shifted the emphasis from group prayer to individual mysti- 
cal prayer without in any way destroying the basic liturgical 
framework itself. Indeed, in their effort to preserve this frame- 
work, the first generations of kabbalists largely refrained from 
composing original prayers of their own that would reflect 
their beliefs directly. Only from the 16 century onward, and 
especially under the influence of the Lurianic school, were 
large numbers of kabbalistic prayers added to the old. The 
short meditations of the early kabbalists were now replaced by 
increasingly lengthy and involved kavvanot whose execution 
led to a considerable lengthening of the service. The system of 
kavvanot reached its maximum development in the school of 
the Yemenite kabbalist Shalom Sharabi, where prayer required 
an entire congregation of mystical meditators who were ca- 
pable of great psychical exertion. Several such groups are ac- 
tually known to have existed. According to Azriel of Gerona, 
he who meditates mystically in his prayer “drives away all ob- 
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stacles and impediments and reduces every word to its ‘noth- 
ingness”” To achieve this goal is in a sense to open a reservoir 
whose waters, which are the divine influx, pour down on the 
praying individual. Because he has properly prepared himself 
for these supernal forces, however, he is not overwhelmed and 
drowned by them. Having completed his upward ascent, he 
now descends once again with the aid of fixed kavvanot, and 
in this manner unites the upper and the lower worlds. An 
excellent example of this circle of ascent and descent can be 
found in the kavvanot to the Shema. 

In contrast to the contemplative character of prayer in the 
Kabbalah of Gerona and the Zohar, Lurianic Kabbalah em- 
phasized its more active side. Every prayer was now directed 
not only toward the symbolic ascent of him who prays, but 
also toward the upraising of the sparks of light that belonged 
to his soul. “From the day the world was created until the end 
of time, no one prayer resembles another.’ Despite the fact that 
there is a common collectivity to all the kavvanot, each one has 
its completely individual nature, and every moment of prayer 
is different and demands its own kavvanah. In this way, the 
personal element in prayer came to be highly stressed. Not 
even all the kavvanot listed in the writings devoted to them 
exhausted the totality of possibilities, just as a musical score 
cannot possibly contain the personal interpretation that the 
musician brings to it in the act of performance. In answer to 
the question in the Talmud, “From whence can it be known 
that God Himself prays?” the Kabbalah replied that through 
mystical prayer man was drawn upward or absorbed into the 
hidden, dynamic life of the Godhead, so that in the act of his 
praying God prayed too. On the other hand, the theory can 
also be found in kabbalistic literature that prayer is like an 
arrow shot upward by its reciter with the bow of kavvanah. 
In yet another analogy from the Lurianic school, which had 
a great impact on hasidic literature, the process of kavvanah 
is defined in terms of the drawing downward of the spiritual 
divine light into the letters and words of the prayer book, so 
that this light can then reascend to the highest rank (Hesed 
le-Avraham, 2, par. 44). In the opinion of the Zohar (2, 215b), 
the individual passes through four phases in his prayer: he 
accomplishes the tikkun of himself, the tikkun of this lower 
world, the tikkun of the upper world, and, finally, the tikkun 
of the Divine Name. Similarly, the morning service as a whole 
was interpreted as representing a symbolic progression, at the 
end of which the reciter was ready to risk all for God, whether 
by yielding to a near-ecstatic rapture or by wrestling with the 
sitra ahra in order to rescue the imprisoned holiness from 
its grasp. In Lurianic prayer a special place was reserved for 
yihudim (“acts of unification”), which were meditations on 
one of the letter combinations of the Tetragrammaton, or on 
configurations of such names with different vocalizations, 
such as Isaac Luria was in the habit of giving to his disciples, 
to each “in accordance with the root of his soul.” As employed 
in such individual yihudim, the kavvanot were detached from 
the regular liturgy and became independent instruments for 
uplifting the soul. They also were sometimes used as a method 
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of communing with other souls, particularly with the souls of 
departed zaddikim. 

A wide kabbalistic literature was devoted to the path of 
prayer and to mystical interpretations of the traditional liturgy. 
Such interpretations were less commentaries in the ordinary 
sense than systematic handbooks for mystical meditation in 
prayer. Among the best known of these are Azriel of Gerona’s 
Perush ha-Tefillot (extant in many Mss.); Menahem Recanati’s 
Perush ha-Tefillot (1544); David b. Judah he-Hasid’s Or Zarua 
(see Marmorstein in MGwy 71 (1927), 39ff.) and a commen- 
tary by an anonymous author (c.1300), the long introduction 
to which has been published (Kovez Madda’i le-Zekher Moshe 
Shor, 1945, 113-26). Among such books written in the 16» cen- 
tury were Meir ibn Gabbai’s Tolaat Yaakov (1560); Jacob Israel 
Finzi’s Perush ha-Tefillot (in Cambridge Ms.); and Moses Cor- 
dovero’s Tefillah le-Moshe (1892). The rise of Lurianic Kabbalah 
led to an enormous outpouring of books of kavvanot and 
mystical prayers. The most detailed among them are Hayyim 
Vital’s Shaar ha-Kavvanot and Pri Ez Hayyim, and Emmanuel 
Hai Ricchi’s summary Mishnat Hasidim (1727). As early as Vi- 
tal’s circle the practice developed of compiling special prayer 
books with the corresponding kavvanot, and many copies of 
these circulated in manuscript under the title Siddur ha-Ari 
(“The Prayer Book of Isaac Luria”). A number of such prayer 
books were published, among them Shaarei Rahamim (Sa- 
lonika, 1741); Hesed le-Avraham (Smyrna, 1764); Aryeh Loeb 
Epstein’s Mishnat Gur Aryeh (Koenigsberg, 1765); the Siddur 
ha-Ari of the kabbalists of the Brody Klaus (Zolkiew, 1781); 
and the kabbalistic prayer books of Asher Margoliot (Lvov, 
1788), Shabbetai Rashkover (1794), and Jacob Koppel Lipshitz, 
whose Kol Yaakov (1804) is full of Shabbatean influence. The 
acme of such books was the prayer book of Shalom Sharabi, 
the bulk of which was published in Jerusalem in a long series 
of volumes beginning in 1910. To this day there are groups in 
Jerusalem who pray according to Sharabi’s kavvanot, although 
the spiritual practice of this can take many years to master. 
Other guides to prayer from this period are Isaiah Horowitz's 
Siddur ha-Shelah (Amsterdam, 1717); Solomon Rocca’s Kavva- 
nat Shelomo (Venice, 1670); Moses Albaz’s Heikhal ha-Kodesh 
(Amsterdam, 1653); and Hayyim Vital’s son Samuel’s Hemdat 
Yisrael (1901). In his Shaar Ruah ha-Kodesh (with commen- 
tary, 1874), Hayyim Vital discusses the yihudim. Numerous 
kabbalist prayer books were compiled for various specific oc- 
casions, a genre that began with Nathan Hannover’s Shaarei 
Ziyyon (1662). 


ECSTASY. Beside the mystical meditation of prayer, a num- 
ber of other mystical “disciplines” developed in Kabbalah. (On 
the ecstatic ascents of the Merkabah mystics, see above.) From 
the beginning of the geonic period there is a text called Sefer 
ha-Malbush describing a half-magical, half-mystical practice 
of “putting on the Name” (levishat ha-Shem), whose history 
apparently goes back even further. Of central importance in 
this context is the “prophetic Kabbalah” of Abraham Abulafia, 
in which an earlier tradition of systematic instruction based 
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on “the science of combination,’ hokhmat ha-zeruf (a play on 
the double meaning of the word in zeruf ha-otiot, “the com- 
bination of letters,” and zeruf ha-levavot, “the purification of 
hearts”), was refashioned. This mystical discipline made use 
of the letters of the alphabet, and especially of the Tetragram- 
maton and the other Names of God, for the purpose of train- 
ing in meditation. By immersing himself in various combi- 
nations of letters and names, the kabbalist emptied his mind 
of all natural forms that might prevent his concentrating on 
divine matters. In this way he freed his soul of its natural re- 
straints and opened it to the divine influx, with whose aid he 
might even attain to prophecy. The disciplines of kavvanah 
and letter combination became linked together toward the 
end of the 13" century and from then on mutually influenced 
each other. The Lurianic kavvanot were especially heavily in- 
fluenced by hokhmat ha-zeruf. The doctrine of the Sefirot was 
also absorbed by these disciplines, though Abulafia himself 
regarded it as a less advanced and less valuable system than 
“the science of combination” as the latter was expounded in 
his books. 

In the further course of the development of the Kabbalah, 
many kabbalists continued to regard such disciplines as the 
most esoteric side of Kabbalah and were reluctant to discuss 
them in their books. Abulafia himself described quite explic- 
itly, and in a seemingly objective manner, just what were the 
obstacles and dangers, as well as the rewards, that such mys- 
tical experience could bring. He drew a clear parallel between 
“the science of combination” and music, which too could con- 
duct the soul to a state of the highest rapture by the combina- 
tion of sounds. The techniques of “prophetic Kabbalah” that 
were used to aid the ascent of the soul, such as breathing ex- 
ercises, the repetition of Divine Names, and meditations on 
colors, bear a marked resemblance to those of both Indian 
Yoga and Muslim Sufism. The subject sees flashes of light and 
feels as though he were divinely “anointed.” In certain stages 
he lives through a personal identification with an inner spiri- 
tual mentor or guru who is revealed to him and who is really 
Metatron, the prince of God’s countenance, or in some cases, 
the subject’s own true self. The climactic stage of this spiritual 
education is the power of prophecy. At this point Abulafia’s 
Kabbalah coincides with the discipline of kavvanot developed 
by the kabbalists of Gerona, which was also intended to train 
its practitioner so that “whoever has mastered it ascends to 
the level of prophecy,’ 

Here and there mention is made in the Kabbalah of 
various other occult phenomena, but on the whole there is 
a clear-cut tendency to avoid discussing such things, just as 
most kabbalists refrained from recording their personal expe- 
riences in the autobiographical form that was extremely com- 
mon in the mystical literature of both Christianity and Islam. 
Descriptions exist of the mystical sensation of the subtle ether 
or “aura, called also “the ether of the zelem,’ by which man is 
surrounded, of mystical visions of the primordial letters in the 
heavens (Zohar, 2, 130b), and of invisible holy books that could 
be read only with the inward senses (Ks 4, 319). In a number 
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of places prophecy is defined as the experience wherein a man 
“sees the form of his own self standing before him and relating 
the future to him” (mTyM, 142). One anonymous disciple of 
Abulafia actually composed a memoir about his experiences 
with hokhmat ha-zeruf (MTJM, 147-55). Generally speaking, 
however, the autobiographical confession was strictly disap- 
proved of by most kabbalists. In the Zohar, a description of 
mystical ecstasy occurs only once, and that in a highly circum- 
spect account of the experience of the high priest in the Holy 
of Holies on the Day of Atonement (3, 67a, and in the Zohar 
Hadash, 19a). Even in those writings that essentially continue 
the tradition of Abulafia, there is little of the latter’s ecstatic 
extravagance, and ecstasy itself is moderated into devekut. Not 
until the golden period of the hasidic movement in the late 18 
century, particularly in the circle of the Maggid of Mezhirech, 
are descriptions of ecstatic abandon once again encountered 
in the literature of Judaism. Several books or sections of books 
that dealt openly and at length with the procedure to be fol- 
lowed for the attainment of ecstasy and the holy spirit, such as 
Judah Albotini’s Sulam ha-Aliyah (c. 1500) and the last part of 
Hayyim Vital’s Shaarei Kedushah, called Maamar Hitbodedut, 
“On Solitary Meditation” (Ginzburg Ms. 691, British Museum 
749), were suppressed in their day and preserved only in man- 
uscript. The only such book to have been actually published 
was the Berit Menuhah (Amsterdam, 1648), the work of an 
anonymous 14"-century author that has been mistakenly at- 
tributed to Abraham of Granada. This book, which contains 
lengthy descriptions of visions of the supernal lights attained 
by meditating on various vocalizations of the Tetragramma- 
ton with the aid of a symbolic system unparalleled elsewhere 
in the Kabbalah, borders on the frontier between “speculative 
Kabbalah” (kabbalah iyyunit), whose primary interest was in 
the inner spiritual guidance of the individual, and “practical 
Kabbalah” (kabbalah maasit), which was concerned above all 
with magical activity. 


Practical Kabbalah 

The disciplines discussed in the preceding section, though 
they deal with practical instructions for the spiritual life, do 
not belong to the realm of “practical Kabbalah” in the kab- 
balistic sense of the term, which refers rather to a different 
set of preoccupations. For the most part, the realm of prac- 
tical Kabbalah is that of purely motivated or “white” magic, 
especially as practiced through the medium of the sacred, 
esoteric Names of God and the angels, the manipulation of 
which may affect the physical no less than the spiritual world. 
Such magical operations are not considered impossible in the 
Kabbalah, or even categorically forbidden, though numerous 
kabbalistic writings do stress the prohibitions against them. 
In any case, only the most perfectly virtuous individuals are 
permitted to perform them, and even then never for their 
private advantage, but only in times of emergency and pub- 
lic need. Whoever else seeks to perform such acts does so 
at his own grave physical and spiritual peril. Such warnings 
were generally observed in the breach, however, as is dem- 
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onstrated by the extensive literature of practical Kabbalah 
that has survived. In actual practice, moreover, the bound- 
ary between physical magic and the purely inward “magic” 
of letter combination and kavvanot was not always clear-cut 
and could easily be crossed in either direction. Many early 
scholarly investigators of the Kabbalah did not often distin- 
guish clearly between the two concepts and frequently used 
the term “practical Kabbalah” to refer to the Lurianic school 
as opposed to Cordovero and the Zohar. This confusion can 
be traced as far back as Pico della Mirandola, who considered 
the Kabbalah of Abulafia to belong to the “practical” variety. 
Abulafia himself, however, was well aware of the distinction 
and in many of his books he fiercely attacked the “masters of 
names” (baalei shemot) who defiled themselves with magical 
practices. The anonymous author of a text once attributed to 
Maimonides (Megillat Setarim, published in Hemdah Genu- 
zah 1 (1856), 45-52), who himself belonged to the Abulafian 
school, differentiates between three kinds of Kabbalah, “rab- 
binic Kabbalah,” “prophetic Kabbalah,’ and “practical Kab- 
balah.” The latter is identified with theurgy, the magical use of 
Sacred Names, which is not at all the same thing as the medi- 
tation on such names. Before the term “practical Kabbalah” 
came into use, the concept was expressed in Hebrew by the 
phrase hokhmat ha-shimmush, which was a translation of the 
technical Greek term (praxis) used to denote magical activ- 
ity. The Spanish kabbalists made a clear distinction between 
traditions that had come down to them from “masters of the 
doctrine of the Sefirot” (baalei ha-sefirot) and those that de- 
rived from magicians or “masters of the names.” Also known 
to them were certain magical practices that were referred to as 
“great theurgy” (shimmusha rabba) and “little theurgy” (shim- 
musha zutta; see Tarbiz, 16 (1945), 196-209). Unlike Abula- 
fia, however, Gikatilla, Isaac ha-Kohen, and Moses de Leon 
all mention such “masters of the name” and their expositions 
without holding them up to reproach. From the 15 century 
on the semantic division into “speculative” and “practical” 
Kabbalah became prevalent, though it was not necessarily 
meant to be prejudicial to the latter. On the whole, however, 
general summaries of kabbalistic doctrine rarely referred to 
its “practical” side except accidentally, such as in Cordovero’s 
angelology Derishot be-Inyanei ha-Malakhim (at the end of 
R. Margaliot’s Malakhei Elyon, 1945). 

Historically speaking, most of the contents of practi- 
cal Kabbalah considerably predate those of speculative Kab- 
balah and are not dependent on them. In effect, what came 
to be considered practical Kabbalah constituted an agglom- 
eration of all the magical practices that developed in Judaism 
from the talmudic period down through the Middle Ages. 
The doctrine of the Sefirot hardly ever played a decisive role 
in these practices, despite occasional attempts from the late 
13 century on to integrate the two. The bulk of such magical 
material to have been preserved is found in the writings of 
the Hasidei Ashkenaz, which for the most part were removed 
from the theological influences of Kabbalism, both in texts 
that were especially written on the subject, such as Eliezer 
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of Worms’ Sefer ha-Shem, and in collected anthologies. Most 
earlier theurgical and magical works, such as the Harba de- 
Moshe or the Sefer ha-Razim (see above), were eventually as- 
similated into practical Kabbalah. Various ideas and practices 
connected with the figure of the golem also took their place in 
practical Kabbalah through a combination of features drawn 
from the Sefer Yezirah and a number of magical traditions. 
The ostensible lines drawn by the kabbalists to set the bound- 
aries of permissible magic were frequently overstepped and 
obscured, with the consequent appearance in practical Kab- 
balah of a good deal of “black” magic - that is, magic that was 
meant to harm others or that employed “the unholy names” 
(shemot ha-tumah, Sanh. 91a) of various dark, demonic pow- 
ers, and magic used for personal gain. The open disavowal 
of practical Kabbalah by most kabbalists, to the extent that it 
was not simply an empty formality, was for the most part in 
reaction to practices like these. Such black magic embraced 
a wide realm of *demonology and various forms of sorcery 
that were designed to disrupt the natural order of things and 
to create illicit connections between things that were meant to 
be kept separate. Activity of this sort was considered a rebel- 
lion of man against God and a hubristic attempt to set himself 
up in God’s place. According to the Zohar (1, 36b), the source 
of such practices was “the leaves of the Tree of Knowledge,’ 
and they had existed among men since the expulsion from 
the Garden of Eden. Alongside this view, there continued the 
ancient tradition, first found in the Book of Enoch, that the 
rebellious angels who had fallen from heaven were the origi- 
nal instructors of the magic arts to mankind. To this day, the 
Zohar relates (3, 208a, 212a-b), the sorcerers journey to “the 
mountains of darkness,’ which are the abode of the rebel an- 
gels Aza and Azael, to study under their auspices. The biblical 
archetype of the sorcerer is Balaam. Such black magic is called 
in the Kabbalah “apocryphal science” (hokhmah hizonah) or 
“the science of the Orientals” (hokhmah benei kedem, on the 
basis of 1 Kings 5:10), and though a theoretical knowledge of 
it is permitted — several kabbalistic books in fact treat of it at 
length — its practice is strictly forbidden. The sorcerer draws 
forth the spirit of impurity from the kelippot and mixes the 
clean and the unclean together. In the Tikkunei Zohar the ma- 
nipulation of such forces is considered justifiable under cer- 
tain circumstances, inasmuch as the sitra ahra must be fought 
with its own weapons. 

The opposition of the speculative kabbalists to black 
magic was unable to prevent a conglomeration of all kinds of 
magical prescriptions in the literature of practical Kabbalah. 
Often the white-magical practices of amulets and protective 
charms can be found side by side with the invocation of de- 
mons, incantations, and formulas for private gain (e.g., magi- 
cal shortcuts, the discovery of hidden treasure, impregnability 
in the face of one’s enemies, etc.), and even sexual magic and 
necromancy. The international character of magical tradition 
is evident in such collections, into which many originally non- 
Jewish elements entered, such as Arab demonology and Ger- 
man and Slavic witchcraft. It was this indiscriminate mixture 
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that was responsible for the rather gross image of practical 
Kabbalah that existed in the Jewish popular mind and even- 
tually reached the Christian world too, where the theoretical 
kabbalistic distinction between forbidden and permitted mag- 
ical practices was of course overlooked completely. The wide- 
spread medieval conception of the Jew as a powerful sorcerer 
was nourished to no small extent by the practical kabbalistic 
sources that fostered this confusion. As early as the geonic 
period the title baal shem or “master of the name” signified 
a master of practical Kabbalah who was an expert at issuing 
amulets for various purposes, invoking angels or devils, and 
exorcising evil spirits (see *Dibbuk) who had entered a hu- 
man body. On the whole such figures were clearly identified 
with white magic in the popular mind, as opposed to sorcer- 
ers, witches, and wizards. 

Among earlier kabbalistic works that are especially rich 
in material taken from practical Kabbalah are the Zohar, 
the writings of Joseph b. Shalom Ashkenazi and Menahem 
Ziyyoni, and the Berit Menuhah, while in the post-Lurianic 
period the Emek ha-Melekh is outstanding in this respect. 
Magical prayers attributed to some of the leading tannaim 
and amoraim were already composed long before the devel- 
opment of speculative Kabbalah, and indeed magical material 
that has been preserved from the geonic age contains many 
similarities to magical Greek papyri that have been discov- 
ered in Egypt. Contemporaneous with such sources are vari- 
ous magical reworkings of the shemoneh esreh prayer, such as 
the Tefillat Eliyahu (Cambridge Ms. 505), which was already 
known to Isaac the Blind, or the maledictory version of the 
same prayer, quoted from the archives of Menahem Recanati 
in the complete manuscript of Shoshan Sodot. Almost all such 
compositions have been preserved in manuscript only, except 
for occasional borrowings from them in more popular an- 
thologies. Among the most important known manuscripts of 
practical Kabbalah with its characteristic mixture of elements 
are Sassoon Ms. 290; British Museum Ms. 752; Cincinnati Ms. 
35; and Schocken Ms. 102. Literature of this sort was extremely 
widespread, however, and hundreds of additional manuscripts 
also exist. Noteworthy also are the anonymous Sefer ha-Heshek 
(Festschrift fuer Aron Freimann (1935), 51-54) and Shulhan ha- 
Sekhel (in Sassoon Ms.), and Joseph ibn Zayyah’s Sheerit Yosef 
(1549, formerly in the Jewish Library of Vienna). In none of 
these books, however, is there any serious attempt at a sys- 
tematic exposition of the subject. In many popular antholo- 
gies, which were widely circulated, both practical Kabbalah 
and folk medicine were combined together. 

Other prominent works of practical Kabbalah include 
Joel Ba'al Shem’s Toledot Adam (1720) and Mif alot Elohim 
(1727); Derekh ha- Yashar (Cracow, 1646); Zevi Chotsh’s Derekh 
Yesharah (Fuerth, 1697); Taalumot Hokhmah (Venice, 1667); 
Zechariah Plongian’s Sefer ha-Zekhirah (Hamburg, 1709); 
Abraham Hammawis anthologies Heah Nafshenu (1870), De- 
vek me-Ah (1874), Abiah Hidot (1877), Lidrosh Elohim (1879), 
and Nifla’im Maasekha (1881); and Hayyim Palache's Refuah 
ve-Hayyim (1874). A great deal of valuable material from the 
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realm of practical Kabbalah can be found in Mitteilungen der 
Gesellschaft fuer juedische Volkskunde (1898-1929), and Jah- 
rbuecher fuer juedische Volkskunde, 1-2 (1923-24). Hayyim 
Vital too compiled an anthology of practical Kabbalah mixed 
with alchemical material (Ms. in the Musayof Collection, 
Jerusalem). His son Samuel composed an alphabetical lexi- 
con of practical Kabbalah called Taalumot Hokhmah, which 
has been lost. Moses Zacuto’s comprehensive lexicon Shor- 
shei ha-Shemot, on the other hand, has been preserved in 
many manuscript copies (selections from it were published 
in French by M. Schwab, 1899). Clear proof exists of several 
books on the subject of practical Kabbalah written by some 
outstanding kabbalists, but these have not been preserved. 
Among the great masters of practical Kabbalah in the eyes of 
kabbalistic tradition itself were figures like Judah Hasid, Jo- 
seph Gikatilla, Isaac of Acre, Joseph della Reyna, Samson of 
Ostropol, and Joel Baal Shem Tov. 

To the realm of practical Kabbalah also belong the many 
traditions concerning the existence of a special archangelic al- 
phabet, the earliest of which was “the alphabet of Metatron” 
Other such alphabets or kolmosin (“[angelic] pens”) were at- 
tributed to Michael, Gabriel, Raphael, etc. Several of these al- 
phabets that have come down to us resemble cuneiform writ- 
ing, while some clearly derive from early Hebrew or Samaritan 
script. In kabbalistic literature they are known as “eye writing” 
(ketav einayim), because their letters are always composed of 
lines and small circles that resemble eyes. Under exceptional 
circumstances, as when writing the Tetragrammaton or the 
Divine Names Shaddai and Elohim, these alphabets were oc- 
casionally used even in a text otherwise written in ordinary 
Hebrew characters. Such magical letters, which were mainly 
used in amulets, are the descendants of the magical charac- 
ters that are found in theurgic Greek and Aramaic from the 
first centuries c.£. In all likelihood their originators imitated 
cuneiform writing that could still be seen in their surround- 
ings, but which had become indecipherable and had therefore 
assumed magical properties in their eyes. 

The well-known medieval book, Clavicula Salomonis 
(“Solomon's Key”), was not originally Jewish at all, and it was 
only in the 17 century that a Hebrew edition was brought 
out, a mélange of Jewish, Christian, and Arab elements in 
which the kabbalistic component was practically nil. By the 
same token, The Book of the Sacred Magic of Abra-Melin (Lon- 
don, 1898), which purported to be an English translation of a 
Hebrew work written in the 15" century by a certain “Abra- 
ham the Jew of Worms” and was widely regarded in European 
occultist circles as being a classical text of practical Kabbalah, 
was not in fact written by a Jew, although its anonymous 
16'>-century author had an uncommon command of Hebrew. 
The book was originally written in German and the Hebrew 
manuscript of it found in Oxford (Neubauer 2051) is simply 
a translation. Indeed, the book circulated in various editions 
in several languages. It shows the partial influence of Jewish 
ideas but does not have any strict parallel in kabbalistic lit- 
erature. 
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The relationship of the Kabbalah to other “occult sci- 
ences” such as astrology, alchemy, physiognomy, and chiro- 
mancy was slight. Astrology and alchemy play at most a mar- 
ginal role in kabbalistic thought. At the same time, practical 
Kabbalah did manifest an interest in the magical induction of 
the pneumatic powers of the stars through the agency of spe- 
cific charms. This use of astrological talismans, which clearly 
derived from Arabic and Latin sources, is first encountered in 
the Sefer ha-Levanah (London, 1912), cited by Nahmanides. 
Another text of astrological magic is the Hebrew translation 
of the Picatrix, Takhlit he-Hakham (Arabic original and Ger- 
man translation, 1933 and 1962). This genre of magical book 
is also referred to in the Zohar (1, 99b), and several tracts on 
the subject have been preserved in manuscripts of practical 
Kabbalah. A number of kabbalistic works dealing with the 
preparation of magical rings combine astrological motifs with 
others taken from “the science of combination.” A book in 
this vein that claims to have been divinely revealed has been 
preserved in Sassoon Ms. 290. The Sefer ha-Tamar, which has 
been attributed to Abu Aflah (ed. G. Scholem, 1927), was pre- 
served in practical kabbalistic circles but did not derive from 
them, having its source rather in Arabic astrological magic. 
Interestingly, kabbalistic attitudes toward astrological magic 
were highly ambivalent, and some leading kabbalists, such as 
Cordovero, actually approved of it. 

Alchemy too had relatively little influence on the Kab- 
balah (G. Scholem, in: MGwyJ, 69 (1925), 13-30, 95-110; ibid., 
70 (1926), 202-9). Indeed, there was a basic symbolic diver- 
gence between the two from the start, for while the alchemist 
considered gold to be the symbol of perfection, for the kabbal- 
ists gold, which symbolized Din, had a lower rank than silver, 
which symbolized Hesed. Nevertheless, efforts were made to 
harmonize the two systems and allusions to this can already 
be found in the Zohar. Joseph Taitazak, who lived at the time 
of the Spanish expulsion, declared the identity of alchemy with 
the divine wisdom of the Kabbalah (Zefunot 11 (1971), 86-87). 
In 17-century Italy a kabbalistic alchemical text called Esh 
Mezaref was composed in Hebrew, but the original has been 
lost; some parts have been preserved in the Latin in Knorr 
von Rosenroth’s Kabbala Denudata (Eng. London, 1714, and 
in a new edition, 1894). Hayyim Vital spent two years of his 
youth studying alchemy exclusively and composed a book on 
alchemical practices which he publicly repented of in old age. 
No kabbalistic reworkings of physiognomy are known, but 
there are several treatments of *chiromancy, especially in the 
Zohar and in traditions of the Lurianic school. Some kabbal- 
ists believed that the lines of the hand and the forehead con- 
tained clues to a man’s previous reincarnations. 

The practice of practical Kabbalah raised certain prob- 
lems concerning occult phenomena (see also preceding sec- 
tion). A number of these come under the category of giluy ey- 
nayim, whereby a man might be granted a vision of something 
that, generally speaking, only the rare mystic was permitted to 
see. Such visions included a glimpse of the “sapphiric ether” 
(ha-avir ha-sappiri) that surrounds all men and in which 
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their movements are recorded, “the book in which all one’s 
deeds are expressly written down” (especially in the works of 
Menahem Azariah Fano). The concept of the zelem was often 
associated with this ether, according to Lurianic sources, as 
was that of the angelic “eye-writing,” and invisible letters that 
spelled out the secret nature of each man’s thoughts and deeds 
which hovered over every head and might be perceived by ini- 
tiates. Sometimes, especially during the performance of cer- 
tain commandments such as circumcision, the initiate might 
also be granted a vision of the Tetragrammaton in the form of 
fiery letters that “appear and disappear in the twinkling of an 
eye.” A mohel who was also a kabbalist could tell by the hue 
of this fire what the fortune of the newborn child would be 
(Emek ha-Melekh, 175b). The aggadah about the rays of light 
that shone from Moses’ forehead (Midrash Shemot Rabba, 
47) fathered the kabbalistic notion of a special halo that cir- 
cled above the head of every righteous man (Sefer Hasidim, 
par. 370). This belief became widespread, although the halo 
was sometimes considered to appear only shortly before the 
zaddik’s death. Visions of angels were explained in a similar 
fashion: the angel's form was imprinted in an invisible ether 
that was not the same as ordinary air, and could be seen by a 
select few, not because they were prophets but because God 
had opened their eyes as a reward for having purified their 
corporeal bodies (Cordovero in his Derushei Malakhim). 
Sorcerers who saw demons constituted an analogous phe- 
nomenon. Automatic writing is mentioned in a number of 
sources. Thus, Joseph b. Todros Abulafia, for example, com- 
posed a kabbalistic tract under the influence of “the writing 
name” (Kerem Hemed, 8, 105). Such “names” that facilitated 
the process of writing are referred to in a number of practical 
kabbalistic manuscripts. In describing a “revelation” that was 
granted to him, Joseph Taitazak speaks of “the mystic secret 
of writing with no hand” The anthology Shoshan Sodot (Ox- 
ford Ms., par. 147) mentions the practice of automatic writ- 
ing, “making marks [hakikah] by the pen,” as a method of 
answering vexing or difficult questions. A number of other 
spiritualistic phenomena, both spontaneous and deliberately 
induced, are also mentioned in various sources, among them 
the “levitating table,’ which was particularly widespread in 
Germany from the 16 century on. According to one eyewit- 
ness report, the ceremony was accompanied by a recital of Di- 
vine Names taken from practical Kabbalah and the singing of 
psalms and hymns (Wagenseil, Sota, 1674, 530). An acquain- 
tance of Wagenseil’s told him (ibid., 1196) of how he had seen 
some yeshivah students from Wuerzburg who had studied in 
Fuerth lift such a table with the aid of Divine Names. Specific 
instructions for table levitation have been preserved in a num- 
ber of kabbalistic manuscripts (e.g., Jerusalem 1070 89, p. 220). 
The use of divining rods is also known in such literature, from 
the 15" century on at the latest (Y. Perles, Festschrift fuer H. 
Graetz (1887), 32-34; see also Eliahu Kohen ha-Itamari, Mi- 
drash Talpiot, under devarim nifla’im). 

Certain magical names or shemot were prescribed for 
certain special activities. The shem ha-garsi was invoked in 
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the study of Talmud or any rabbinic text (girsa); the shem 
ha-doresh was invoked by the preacher (darshan). There 
was a “name of the sword” (shem ha-herev), a “name of og- 
doad” (shem ha-sheminiyut), and a “name of the wing” (shem 
hakanaf). Some of these invocations were borrowed from 
non-Jewish sources, as for example, the name “Parakletos 
Jesus b. Pandera” that a preacher recommended for use in 
synagogue (Hebr. Bibl., 6 (1863), 121; G. Scholem, Kitvei Yad 
be-Kabbalah (1930), 63). 


THE WIDER INFLUENCES OF AND 
RESEARCH ON THE KABBALAH 


The Influence of the Kabbalah on Judaism 

Though it has been evaluated differently by different observers, 
the influence of the Kabbalah has been great, for it has been 
one of the most powerful forces ever to affect the inner de- 
velopment of Judaism, both horizontally and in depth. Jewish 
historians of the 19'* century, while conceding the Kabbalah’s 
significant role, considered it to have been overwhelmingly 
negative and even catastrophic, but the appraisal of 20'-cen- 
tury Jewish historiography has been far more positive, no 
doubt due in part to profound changes in the course of Jewish 
history itself since the beginnings of the Zionist revival. There 
has been a new readiness in recent decades to acknowledge 
the wealth of rich symbolism and imagery that the kabbalistic 
imagination added to Jewish life, as well as to recognize the 
contributing role of the Kabbalah in strengthening the inner 
life of collective Jewry and the individual Jew. This reappraisal 
has made itself felt especially in the last two generations, both 
in literature and historical studies. Indeed, at times it has as- 
sumed panegyric proportions, as in the works of S.A. Horo- 
dezky, which have done little to further a fruitful discussion of 
the religious motives that found their expression in the Kab- 
balah with results that were sometimes problematic. 

As was pointed out at the beginning of this exposition, 
the Kabbalah represented a theological attempt, open to only 
a relative few, whose object was to find room for an essentially 
mystical world-outlook within the framework of traditional 
Judaism without altering the latter’s fundamental principles 
and behavioral norms. To what extent if at all this attempt was 
successful remains open to debate, but there can be no doubt 
that it achieved one very important result, namely, that for the 
three-hundred-year period roughly from 1500 to 1800 (at the 
most conservative estimate) the Kabbalah was widely consid- 
ered to be the true Jewish theology, compared with which all 
other approaches were able at best to lead an isolated and at- 
tenuated existence. In the course of this period an open po- 
lemical attack on the Kabbalah was practically unheard of, 
and characteristically, when such an attack appeared, it was 
almost always in the guise of a rebuke addressed to the later 
kabbalists for having misrepresented and corporealized the 
pure philosophy of their predecessors, rather than an open 
criticism of the Kabbalah itself. Examples of this tactic, which 
was dictated by necessity, can be found in the anonymous po- 
lemic written in Posen in the middle of the 16"* century (see 
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P. Bloch, MGwyj 47, 1903, 153 ff., 263 ff.) and in Jacob Francis of 
Mantua’s anti-kabbalistic poems from the middle of the 17 
century. When Mordecai Corcos, on the other hand, wished 
to publish a book openly opposed to the Kabbalah itself in 
Venice in 1672, he was prevented from doing so by the Italian 
rabbinical authorities. 

In the area of halakhah, which determined the frame- 
work of Jewish life in accordance with the laws of the Torah, 
the influence of the Kabbalah was limited though by no means 
unimportant. As early as the 13" century there began a ten- 
dency to interpret the halakhah in kabbalistic terms with- 
out actually seeking to effect halakhic rulings or discussions 
by this means. In the main such kabbalistic interpretations 
touched on the mystical reasons for the commandments. At 
times there was an undeniable tension between the kabbalists 
and the strict halakhists, which in some cases expressed itself 
partly in kabbalistic outbursts rooted both in the natural feel- 
ing of superiority, which, whether justified or not, is frequently 
found in mystics and spiritualists (as in the case of Abraham 
Abulafia), and partly in the lack of a certain religious inten- 
sity, that kabbalists believed characterized the outlook of some 
leading halakhists. The attacks on cut-and-dried legalism that 
can be found in Bahya ibn Paquda’s Hovot ha-Levavot and in 
the Sefer Hasidim clearly reflect an attitude that did not exist 
only in the imagination of the mystics and was responsible for 
the fierce polemical assaults of the authors of the Raaya Me- 
heimna and the Sefer ha-Peliah against the “talmudists,” that is, 
the halakhists. Popular witticisms directed against such schol- 
ars, such as the ironic reading of the word hamor (“donkey”) as 
an acronym for the phrase hakham mufla ve-rav rabanan (“a 
great scholar and a rabbi of rabbis”; see Judah Barzilai’s Perush 
Sefer Yezirah, 161), have their echoes in the Raaya Meheimna 
(3, 275b), whose author does not shrink from the pejorative 
expression hamor de-matnitin (“mishnaic donkey”), and in 
the mystical homily 127b, in a passage belonging to the Tikku- 
nei Zohar that refers to the Mishnah in a double-entendre as 
“the burial place of Moses.” Other similar discourses, such as 
the exegesis (ibid.) relating the verse in Exodus 1:4, “And they 
made their lives bitter with hard service,’ to talmudic studies, 
or the angry descriptions of rabbinic scholars in the Sefer ha- 
Peliah, reveal a good deal of resentment. On the other hand, 
there is no historical basis for the picture drawn by Graetz of 
an openly anti-talmudic campaign waged by the kabbalists, 
who in reality insisted in their own writings on a scrupulous 
observance of halakhic law, albeit of course from a mystical 
perspective. At the same time, however, true antinomian ten- 
dencies could easily spring from the Kabbalah when it joined 
forces with messianism, as happened in the case of the Shab- 
batean movement. 

A trend toward actually ruling on moot halakhic ques- 
tions by treating them according to kabbalistic principles first 
appears in the mid-14" century, in the Sefer ha-Peliah and 
especially in discussions of the commandments in the Sefer 
ha-Kanah. Dating from the same period or shortly after are a 
number of similarly minded rabbinic responsa that have been 
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attributed to Joseph Gikatilla (first published in the Festschrift 
for Jacob Freimann (1937) 163-70). Yet this school of thought 
remained in the minority, and most kabbalists, to the extent 
that they were also leading authorities on the halakhah, such 
as David b. Zimra, Joseph Caro, Solomon Luria, Mordecai 
Jaffe, and Hayyim Joseph Azulai, deliberately refrained from 
adopting halakhic positions that conflicted with talmudic law. 
The accepted rule among them was that decisions were only 
to be made on the basis of the Zohar when no clear talmudic 
guideline could be found (Beit Yosef le-Orah Hayyim, pat. 141). 
The entire question of whether halakhic rulings could ever be 
made on the basis of the Zohar or other kabbalistic texts led 
to considerable controversy. No less accomplished a kabbal- 
ist than David b. Zimra declared that, apart from the Zohar 
itself, it was forbidden to cite a kabbalistic work in opposi- 
tion to even an isolated halakhic authority. A differing view 
was expressed by Benjamin Aaron Selnik, a disciple of Moses 
Isserles, in his volume of responsa, Masat Binyamin (1633): “If 
all the [halakhic] writers since the closing of the Talmud were 
placed in one pan of the scales, and the author of the Zohar in 
the other, the latter would outweigh them all.” The laws and 
regulations that could be gleaned from the Zohar were col- 
lected by Issachar Baer b. Pethahiah of Kremnitz in his Yesh 
Sakhar (Prague, 1609). Joseph Solomon Delmedigo (1629) as- 
sembled a large amount of material dealing with the attitudes 
of the halakhic authorities to various kabbalistic innovations 
(Mazref le-Hokhmah (1865), 66-82). The tremendous growth 
of new customs influenced by Lurianic Kabbalah led a num- 
ber of kabbalists to seek to elevate Isaac Luria himself to a 
halakhically authoritative status. Even Hayyim Joseph David 
Azulai, who generally accepted as authoritative the halakhic 
opinions of Joseph Caro, wrote that Isaac Luria’s interpreta- 
tions of halakhah took precedence over Caro’s Shulhan Arukh 
(Shiyurei Berakhah on Orah Hayyim). The tendency to refer to 
kabbalistic sources in the course of halakhic discussions was 
much more prominent in the post-Lurianic period among the 
Sephardim than among the Ashkenazim. The influence of the 
Kabbalah was particularly felt in connection with observances 
involving prayer, the Sabbath, and holidays, and was much 
less pronounced in more purely legal matters. It was common 
practice to comment on halakhic fine points from a kabbalis- 
tic perspective without actually claiming for the latter any hal- 
akhic authority. Outstanding examples of this are the Mekor 
Hayyim (1878-79) of Hayyim ha-Kohen of Aleppo, a disciple 
of Hayyim Vital, and Jacob Hayyim b. Isaac Baruch’s Kaf ha- 
Hayyim (1912-29), a compilation of all the kabbalistic matter 
connected with the Orah Hayyim of the Shulhan Arukh. 

In the realm of aggadah, the Kabbalah was unrestricted, 
and many kabbalists made use of this opportunity not only 
to compose far-reaching interpretations of the early aggadot 
of the Midrash, in which they saw the key to many of their 
mystic doctrines, but also to create a rich new body of aggadic 
legend bearing a strongly mythic character. In general, they 
were more at home in aggadic expression than in systematic 
exposition, and it is to this “kabbalization” of the aggadah that 
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much of the enormous attraction of the Zohar must be cred- 
ited. As for the fresh aggadic material created by the kabbalists 
themselves, it largely consisted of a mystical dramatization of 
the epos of creation and of the interaction of upper and lower 
worlds in the lives of the biblical heroes. The latter are por- 
trayed as acting against a broad cosmic background, drawing 
sustenance from supernal powers and affecting them in turn 
by their deeds. The classic anthology of nearly 500 years of 
this kabbalistic aggadah is Reuben Hoeshke of Prague's Yalkut 
Re'uveni, a first edition of which (Prague, 1660) was organized 
topically, while its second, enlarged version (Wilmersdorf, 
1681), which was modeled after the early midrashic anthology, 
Yalkut Shimoni, was arranged as a commentary on the Torah. 
Another comprehensive collection of both exoteric and eso- 
teric aggadot on the period from the first week of creation to 
Adam’s sin is Nahum Breiner’s Yalkut Nahmani (1937). 

The main influence of Kabbalah on Jewish life must be 
sought in the three areas of prayer, custom, and ethics. Here 
the Kabbalah had practically unlimited freedom to exert its 
influence, which expressed itself in the creation of a broad 
body of literature that was directed at every Jewish home. 
From the middle of the 17° century onward, kabbalistic mo- 
tifs entered the everyday prayer book and inspired special 
liturgies intended for a variety of specific occasions and ritu- 
als, many of which were in essence kabbalistic creations. This 
development began in Italy with books by Aaron Berechiah 
Modena and Moses Zacuto, and above all, with the appear- 
ance of Nathan Hannover’s Shaarei Ziyyon (Prague, 1662), 
one of the most influential and widely circulated of all kab- 
balistic works. In this volume the Lurianic doctrines of man’s 
mission on earth, his connections with the powers of the up- 
per worlds, the transmigrations of his soul, and his striving 
to achieve tikkun were woven into prayers that could be ap- 
preciated and understood by everyone, or that at least could 
arouse everyone’s imagination and emotions. Such liturgies 
reached the furthest corners of the Diaspora and continued 
to be popular among Jews in Muslim countries long after they 
were excised from the prayer book by the Jewish communities 
of Central Europe as a consequence of the decline of the Kab- 
balah there in the 19» century. Sizable anthologies of highly 
emotional prayers composed under kabbalistic inspiration 
were published mainly in Leghorn, Venice, Constantinople, 
and Salonika. Especially important in this realm were the ac- 
tivities of Judah Samuel Ashkenazi, Abraham Anakawa, and 
above all, Abraham Hammawi (or Hamoj), who published a 
series of such books in Leghorn for the Jews of North Africa 
(Bet Oved, Bet El, Bet ha-Kaporet, Bet ha-Behirot, Bet Av, Bet 
Din, Bet ha-Shoevah, Bet Menuhah). The liturgical anthology 
Ozar ha-Tefillot (1914) reflects the last lingering kabbalistic in- 
fluences on the prayers of Eastern European Jewry. 

Popular customs and popular faith were also highly af- 
fected by the spread of the Kabbalah. Many kabbalistic con- 
cepts were absorbed at the level of folk beliefs, such as the 
doctrine of man’s first sin as the cause of a disruption in the 
upper worlds, the belief in transmigration of souls, the kab- 
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balistic teachings about the Messiah, or the demonology of 
the later Kabbalah. Throughout the Diaspora, the number of 
folk customs whose origins were kabbalistic was enormous; 
many were taken directly from the Zohar, and many others 
from Lurianic tradition, the observances of which were com- 
piled in the middle of the 17" century by Jacob Zemah in his 
Shulhan Arukh ha-Ari and Naggid u-Mezavveh. A more re- 
cent guide to Lurianic customs was the compilation Taamei 
ha-Minhagim (1911-12). Such customs came on the whole to 
fulfill four mystical functions: the establishment of a harmony 
between the restrictive forces of Din and the outgoing forces of 
Rahamim; to bring about or to symbolize the mystical “sacred 
marriage” (ha-zivvug ha-kadosh) between God and His Shek- 
hinah; the redemption of the Shekhinah from its exile amid 
the forces of the sitra ahra; the protection of oneself against 
the forces of the sitra ahra and the battle to overcome them. 
Human action on earth assists or arouses events in the upper 
worlds, an interplay that has both its symbolic and its magi- 
cal side. Indeed, in this conception of religious ceremony as 
a vehicle for the workings of divine forces, a very real danger 
existed that an essentially mystical perspective might be trans- 
formed in practice into an essentially magical one. Undeniably, 
the social effects of the Kabbalah on popular Jewish custom 
and ceremony were characterized by this ambivalence. Along- 
side the tendency to greater religious inwardness and insight 
was the tendency to a complete demonization of all life. The 
conspicuous growth of this latter trend at the expense of the 
former was undoubtedly one of the factors which, by reduc- 
ing Kabbalah to the level of popular superstition, ultimately 
helped eliminate it as a serious historical force. (See G. Scho- 
lem, The Kabbalah and its Symbolism (1965), 118-57.) 
Among kabbalistic customs that became particularly 
widespread were the holding of midnight vigils for the exile 
of the Shekhinah, the treating of the eve of the new moon as 
“a little Day of Atonement,’ and the holding of dusk-to-dawn 
vigils, which were dedicated to both ordinary and mystical 
study, on the nights of Pentecost, Hoshanah Rabba, and the 
seventh day of Passover. All such ceremonies and their accom- 
panying liturgies and texts were referred to as tikkunim (e.g., 
“the tikkun of midnight” for the exile of the Shekhinah, etc.). A 
special atmosphere of solemn celebration surrounded the Sab- 
bath, which was thoroughly pervaded with kabbalistic ideas 
about man’s role in the unification of the upper worlds. Un- 
der the symbolic aspect of “the marriage of King and Queen,” 
the Sabbath was enriched by a wealth of new customs that 
originated in Safed, such as the singing of the mystical hymn 
Lekhah Dodi and the recital of the Song of Songs and Chap- 
ter 31 of Proverbs (“A woman of valor who can find?”), all of 
which were intended as meditations on the Shekhinah in her 
aspect as God’s mystical bride. Mystical and demonic motifs 
became particularly interwined in the area of sexual life, to 
which an entire literature was devoted, starting with the Iggeret 
ha-Kodesh, later mistakenly ascribed to Nahmanides (see G. 
Scholem, in: Ks 21 (1944), 179-86; and Monford Harris, in: 
HUCA 33 (1962), 197-220) and continuing up to Nahman of 
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Bratslav’s Tikkun ha-Kelali. Connected with these motifs were 
also a number of common burial customs, such as the circling 
of corpses and the forbidding of sons to attend their fathers’ 
funerals. Similar ideas were behind the fast days in the months 
of Tevet and Shevat for “the tikkun of the shovevim) that is, of 
the demonic offspring of nocturnal emission. 

This penetration of kabbalistic customs and beliefs, which 
left no corner of Jewish life untouched, is especially well docu- 
mented in two highly influential books: Isaiah Horowitz's She- 
nei Luhot ha-Berit (1648), which was accorded a particularly 
prominent place among Ashkenazi Jewry, and the anonymous 
Hemdat Yamim (1731), which was written by a moderate Shab- 
batean in the early 18" century. The latter book was circulated 
at first in Poland as well, but once its Shabbatean character 
came under attack its influence became largely restricted to the 
Sephardi world, where it fostered an entire literature of brevia- 
ries and study texts for special occasions. Despite the bulki- 
ness of such works, their expressive power and rich contents 
made them classics of their kind. Noteworthy among more 
recent examples of this literature is Mordecai Moses Sassoon 
of Baghdad’s Davar be-Itto (1862-94). A custom that became 
particularly widespread among the Sephardim was that of 
reciting the Zohar aloud, paying no attention to its contents, 
simply as “salutary for the soul.” 

Most of the popular ethical works of musar literature, es- 
pecially the more prominent of them, bear the stamp of kab- 
balistic influences from the 1570s until the beginning of the 
196 century, and even until the latter’s end in the Sephardi 
world. The pioneer works in this respect were Eliezer Azi- 
kri’s Sefer Haredim (Venice, 1601), and Elijah de Vidas’ Reshit 
Hokhmah (Venice, 1579), a comprehensive and exhaustive 
volume on all ethical aspects of Jewish life which served as a 
link between the motifs of medieval aggadic and musar litera- 
ture and the new world of popular Kabbalah. Contemporane- 
ous homiletic literature, much of which was also devoted to 
ethical instruction, also contains strong kabbalistic elements, 
which were further reinforced by the spread of Lurianic be- 
liefs. The Lurianic doctrines of tikkun, the transmigration of 
souls, and the struggle with the sitra ahra were subjected to 
especially intensive popular treatment. Such exhortative works 
as Hayyim Vital’s Shaarei Kedushah (Constantinople, 1734), 
Zevi Hirsch Koidanover’s Kav ha-Yashar (Frankfurt, 1705), 
Elijah ha-Kohen’s Shevet Musar (Constantinople, 1712), and 
many others down to the Nefesh ha-Hayyim of Hayyim of 
Volozhin, a disciple of the Gaon of Vilna, manifest indebted- 
ness to kabbalistic sources on every page. Even the crowning 
masterpiece of this type of ethical literature, Moses Hayyim 
Luzzatto’s Mesillat Yesharim (Amsterdam, 1740), was basically 
inspired by a conception of the ethical education of the Jew as 
a stage on the way to mystical communion with God, despite 
its restricted use of kabbalistic citations and symbols. Simi- 
lar works of ethical exhortation composed in Poland in the 
middle of the 18» century are highly charged with attitudes 
and ideas that clearly served as a prelude to the beginnings 
of Hasidism. Examples of such books are Moses b. Jacob of 
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Satanov’s Mishmeret ha-Kodesh (Zolkiew, 1746), the Bet Perez 
(Zolkiew, 1759) of Perez b. Moses who was a kabbalist of the 
Brody Klaus, and Simhah of Zalosicz’s Lev Simhah and Netiah 
shel Simhah (Zolkiew, 1757 and 1763). In the 20" century the 
deep influence of kabbalistic musar literature can still be felt 
in the works of R. Abraham Kook. Similarly, in the mid-19 
century, we find R. Judah Alkalai of Belgrade, one of the ear- 
liest heralds of Zionism, still totally immersed in the ethical 
world of the Kabbalah (see his collected writings in Hebrew, 
Jerusalem, 1944). 


The Christian Kabbalah 

From the late 15** century onward, in certain Christian cir- 
cles of a mystical and theosophical persuasion a movement 
began to evolve with the object of harmonizing kabbalistic 
doctrines with Christianity, and, above all, of demonstrating 
that the true hidden meaning of the teachings of the Kabbalah 
points in a Christian direction. Naturally, such views did not 
meet with a friendly reception from the kabbalists themselves, 
who expressed nothing but derision for the misunderstand- 
ings and distortions of kabbalistic doctrine of which Chris- 
tian Kabbalah was full; but the latter undeniably succeeded in 
arousing lively interest and debate among spiritualistic circles 
in the West until at least the middle of the 18 century. His- 
torically, Christian Kabbalah sprang from two sources. The 
first was the christological speculations of a number of Jew- 
ish converts who are known to us from the end of the 13t® 
century until the period of the Spanish expulsion (G. Scho- 
lem, in Essays Presented to Leo Baeck (1954), 158-93), such as 
Abner of *Burgos (Yizhak Baer, Tarbiz 27 (1958), 152-63), and 
Paul de Heredia, who pseudepigraphically composed several 
texts of Christian Kabbalah entitled Iggeret ha-Sodot and Ga- 
lei Rezaya in the name of Judah ha-Nasi and other tannaim. 
Another such tract put out by Jewish converts in Spain to- 
ward the end of the 15 century, and written in imitation of 
the styles of the aggadah and the Zohar, circulated widely in 
Italy. Such compositions had little effect on serious Christian 
spiritualists, nor was their clearly tendentious missionary pur- 
pose calculated to win readers. Another matter entirely, how- 
ever, was the Christian speculation about the Kabbalah that 
first developed around the Platonic Academy endowed by the 
Medicis in Florence and was pursued in close connection with 
the new horizons opened up by the Renaissance in general. 
These Florentine circles believed that they had discovered in 
the Kabbalah an original divine revelation to mankind that 
had been lost and would now be restored, and with the aid of 
which it was possible not only to understand the teachings of 
Pythagoras, Plato, and the Orphics, all of whom they greatly 
admired, but also the secrets of the Catholic faith. The founder 
of this Christian school of Kabbalah was the renowned Flo- 
rentine prodigy Giovanni Pico della *Mirandola (1463-94), 
who had long passages of kabbalistic literature translated for 
him into Latin by the very learned convert Samuel b. Nissim 
Abulfaraj, later Raymond Moncada, also known as Flavius 
*Mithridates, Pico began his kabbalistic studies in 1486, and 
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when he displayed his 900 famous theses for public debate 
in Rome he included among them 47 propositions taken di- 
rectly from kabbalistic sources, the majority from Recanati’s 
commentary on the Torah, and 72 more propositions that rep- 
resented his own conclusions from his kabbalistic research. 
These theses, especially the daring claim that “no science can 
better convince us of the divinity of Jesus Christ than magic 
and the Kabbalah,’ first brought the Kabbalah to the atten- 
tion of many Christians. The ecclesiastical authorities fiercely 
rejected this and other of Pico’s propositions, and there en- 
sued the first real debate on the subject of the Kabbalah ever 
to take place in humanistic and clerical circles. Pico himself 
believed that he could prove the dogmas of the Trinity and 
the Incarnation on the basis of kabbalistic axioms. The sud- 
den discovery of an esoteric Jewish tradition that had hitherto 
been completely unknown caused a sensation in the Chris- 
tian intellectual world, and Pico’ subsequent writings on the 
Kabbalah helped to further increase the interest of Christian 
Platonists in these newly uncovered sources, particularly in 
Italy, Germany, and France. Under Pico’s influence the great 
Christian Hebraist Johannes *Reuchlin (1455-1522) also took 
up the study of Kabbalah and published two Latin books on 
the subject, the first ever to be written by a non-Jew, De Verbo 
Mirifico (“On the Miracle-working Name,’ 1494) and De Arte 
Cabalistica (“On the Science of the Kabbalah,’ 1517). The years 
between these two dates also witnessed the appearance of a 
number of works by the learned convert Paul Ricius, the pri- 
vate physician of Emperor Maximilian, who took Pico’s and 
Reuchlin’s conclusions and added to them through an origi- 
nal synthesis of kabbalistic and Christian sources. Reuchlin’s 
own main contribution was his association of the dogma of 
the Incarnation with a series of bold speculations on the kab- 
balistic doctrine of the Divine Names of God. Human history, 
Reuchlin argued, could be divided into three periods. In the 
first or natural period, God revealed Himself to the patriarchs 
through the three-lettered name of Shaddai (°7). In the pe- 
riod of the Torah He revealed Himself to Moses through the 
four-lettered name of the Tetragrammaton. But in the period 
of grace and redemption He revealed Himself through five let- 
ters, namely, the Tetragrammaton with the addition of the let- 
ter shin, signifying the Logos, thus spelling Yehoshua or Jesus. 
In the name of Jesus, which is the true Miraculous Name, the 
formerly forbidden name of God now became pronounceable. 
In Reuchlin’s schematic arrangement, which was able to draw 
for support on the common abbreviation for Jesus in medieval 
manuscripts, JHS, Jewish beliefs in three world ages (Chaos, 
Torah, Messiah) blended with the tripartite Christian division 
of the millennialist school of Joachim of Fiore into a reign of 
the Father, a reign of the Son, and a reign of the Holy Ghost. 

Pico’s and Reuchlin’s writings, which placed the Kabbalah 
in the context of some of the leading intellectual developments 
of the time, attracted wide attention. They led on the one hand 
to considerable interest in the doctrine of Divine Names and 
in practical Kabbalah, and on the other hand to further spec- 
ulative attempts to achieve a synthesis between kabbalistic 
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motifs and Christian theology. The place of honor accorded 
to practical Kabbalah in Cornelius Agrippa of Nettesheim’s 
great compendium De Occulta Philosophia (1531), which was a 
widely read summary of all the occult sciences of the day, was 
largely responsible for the mistaken association of the Kab- 
balah in the Christian world with numerology and witchcraft. 
Several Christian kabbalists of the mid-16' century made a 
considerable effort to master the sources of the Kabbalah more 
deeply, both in Hebrew and in Latin translations prepared for 
them, thus widening the basis for their attempts to discover 
common ground between the Kabbalah and Christianity. 
Among the most prominent of these figures were Cardinal 
Egidio da *Viterbo (1465-1532), whose Scechina (ed. FE. Secret, 
1959) and “On the Hebrew Letters” were influenced by ideas 
in the Zohar and the Sefer ha-Temunah, and the Franciscan 
Francesco *Giorgio of Venice (1460-1540), the author of two 
large and at the time widely read books, De Harmonia Mundi 
(1525) and Problemata (1536), in which the Kabbalah assumed 
a central place and manuscript material from the Zohar was 
used extensively for the first time in a Christian work. The ad- 
miration of these Christian authors for the Kabbalah aroused 
an angry reaction in some quarters, which accused them of 
disseminating the view that any Jewish kabbalist could boast 
of being a better Christian than an orthodox Catholic. A more 
original mystical thinker who was also better acquainted with 
the Jewish sources was the renowned Frenchman Guillaume 
*Postel (1510-1581), one of the outstanding personalities of the 
Renaissance. Postel translated the Zohar and the Sefer Yezirah 
into Latin even before they had been printed in the original, 
and accompanied his translation with a lengthy theosophic 
exposition of his own views. In 1548 he published a kabbalistic 
commentary in Latin translation on the mystical significance 
of the menorah, and later a Hebrew edition as well. These au- 
thors had many connections in Jewish circles. 

During this period, Christian Kabbalah was primarily 
concerned with the development of certain religious and phil- 
osophical ideas for their own sake rather than with the desire 
to evangelize among Jews, though this latter activity was occa- 
sionally stressed to justify a pursuit that was otherwise suspect 
in many eyes. One of the most dedicated of such Christian 
kabbalists was Johann Albrecht *Widmanstetter (Widmansta- 
dius; 1506-1557), whose enthusiasm for the Kabbalah led him 
to collect many kabbalistic manuscripts that are extant in Mu- 
nich. Many of his contemporaries, however, remained content 
to speculate in the realm of Christian Kabbalah without any 
firsthand knowledge of the sources. Indeed, in the course of 
time the knowledge of Jewish sources diminished among the 
Christian kabbalists, and consequently the Jewish element in 
their books became progressively slighter, its place being taken 
by esoteric Christian speculations whose connections with 
Jewish motifs were remote. The Lurianic revival in Safed had 
no effect on these circles. Their commitment to missionary 
work increased, yet the number of Jewish converts to Chris- 
tianity from kabbalistic motives, or of those who claimed such 
motives retrospectively, remained disproportionately small 
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among the numbers of converts in general. There is no clear 
evidence in the writings of such Christian theosophists to in- 
dicate whether or not they believed the Jewish kabbalists to 
be hidden or unconscious Christians at heart. In any event, 
Christian Kabbalah occupied an honored place both in the 16 
century, primarily in Italy and France, and in the 17 century, 
when its center moved to Germany and England. 

In the 17 century Christian Kabbalah received two 
great impetuses, one being the theosophical writings of Jacob 
Boehme, and the other Christian Knorr von *Rosenroth’s 
vast kabbalistic compendium Kabbala Denudata (1677-84), 
which for the first time made available to interested Christian 
readers, most of whom were undoubtedly mystically inclined 
themselves, not only important sections of the Zohar but siz- 
able excerpts from Lurianic Kabbalah as well. In this work 
and in the writings of the Jesuit scholar Athanasius Kircher 
the parallel is drawn for the first time between the kabbalistic 
doctrine of Adam Kadmon and the concept of Jesus as pri- 
mordial man in Christian theology. This analogy is pressed 
particularly in the essay entitled Adumbratio Kabbalae Chris- 
tianae which appears at the end of the Kabbala Denudata (Fr. 
trans., Paris, 1899), and from which the very term Christian 
Kabbalah was taken over by many writers. Its anonymous au- 
thor was in fact the well-known Dutch theosophist, Franciscus 
Mercurius van Helmont, all of whose works are shot through 
with kabbalistic ideas. It was Van Helmont who served as the 
link between the Kabbalah and the Cambridge Platonists led 
by Henry More and Ralph Cudworth, who made use of kab- 
balistic motifs for their own original speculative purposes, 
more especially. Somewhat earlier, students (as well as oppo- 
nents) of Jacob Boehme had discovered the inner affinity be- 
tween his own theosophical system and that of the Kabbalah, 
though there would seem to be no historical connection be- 
tween them, and in certain circles, particularly in Germany, 
Holland, and England, Christian Kabbalah henceforward as- 
sumed a Boehmian guise. In 1673 a large chart was erected in 
front of a Protestant church in Teinach (southern Germany), 
which had as its purpose the presentation of a kind of visual 
summary of this school of Christian Kabbalah. Several differ- 
ent interpretations were given to it. As early as the late 16 
century a pronounced trend had emerged toward the perme- 
ation of Christian Kabbalah with alchemical symbolism, thus 
giving it an oddly original character in its final stages of de- 
velopment in the 17 and 18" centuries. This mélange of ele- 
ments typifies the works of Heinrich Khunrat, Amphitheatrum 
Sapientiae Aeternae (1609), Blaise de *Vigenére, Traité du Feu 
(1617), Abraham von Frankenberg, Robert Fludd (1574-1637), 
and Thomas Vaughan (1622-1666), and reaches its apogee in 
Georg von Welling’s Opus Mago-Cabbalisticum (1735) and the 
many books of EC. Oetinger (1702-1782), whose influence is 
discernible in the works of such great figures of German ide- 
alist philosophy as Hegel and Schelling. In yet another form 
this mixture reappears in the theosophical systems of the Free- 
masons in the second half of the 18 century. A late phase of 
Christian Kabbalah is represented by Martines de Pasqually 
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(1727-1774) in his Traité de la réintégration des étres, which 
greatly influenced theosophical currents in France. The au- 
thor’s disciple was the well-known mystic Louis Claude de St. 
Martin. Pasqually himself was suspected during his lifetime 
of being a secret Jew, and modern scholarship has in fact es- 
tablished that he was of Marrano ancestry. The sources of his 
intellectual indebtedness, however, have still to be clarified. 
The crowning and final achievement of Christian Kabbalah 
was Franz Josef Molitor’s (1779-1861) comprehensive Phi- 
losophie der Geschichte oder Ueber die Tradition, which com- 
bined profound speculation in a Christian kabbalistic vein 
with highly suggestive research into the ideas of the Kabbalah 
itself. Molitor too still clung to a fundamentally christologi- 
cal view of the Kabbalah, whose historical evolution he com- 
pletely failed to understand, yet at the same time he revealed 
an essential grasp of kabbalistic doctrine and an insight into 
the world of the Kabbalah far superior to that of most Jewish 
scholars of his time. 


Scholarship and the Kabbalah 

As implied above, the beginnings of scholarly investigation 
of the Kabbalah were bound up with the interests of Chris- 
tian Kabbalah and its missionary zeal. A number of Christian 
kabbalists were led to study the literature of the Kabbalah first 
hand, one of the first being Reuchlin, who resorted primar- 
ily to the works of Gikatilla and to a large collection of early 
kabbalistic writings that has been preserved in Halberstamm 
Ms. 444 (in the Jewish Theological Seminary in New York). 
Though a significant number of kabbalistic works had been 
translated by the middle of the 16 century, only a few of these 
translations, such as one of Gikatilla’s Shaarei Orah (1516), had 
been published, while the majority remained in manuscript 
where they did little to stimulate further research. In addition, 
the theological presuppositions of the Christian kabbalists 
ruled out any historical, to say nothing of critical, perspective 
on their part. A crucial turning-point was the publication of 
Knorr von Rosenroth’s Kabbala Denudata, despite its many 
erroneous translations which were further compounded in the 
retranslation of some of its parts into English and French (see 
MGW] 75 (1932), 444-8). The appearance of this book aroused 
the interest of several scholars who had not previously had 
any attachment to Christian Kabbalah. Completely at vari- 
ance with the latter’s premises was Johann Georg Wachter’s 
study of Spinozistic tendencies in Judaism, Der Spinozismus 
im Juedenthumb {sic!] (Amsterdam, 1699), which was the first 
work to interpret the theology of the Kabbalah pantheistically 
and to argue that the kabbalists were not disguised Christians 
but rather disguised atheists. Wachter’s book greatly influ- 
enced discussions on the subject throughout the 18 century. 
Early in the 18 century J.P. Buddeus proposed the theory of 
a close connection between the early Gnostics and the Kab- 
balah in his “Introduction to the History of the Philosophy of 
the Jews” (in Latin, Halle, 1720), which was largely devoted to 
the Kabbalah. J.K. Schramm too, in his “Introduction to the 
Dialectics of the Kabbalists” (Braunschweig, 1703) sought to 
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discuss the subject in scientific and philosophical terms, while 
G. Sommer’s Specimen Theologiae Soharicae (Gotha, 1734) pre- 
sented an anthology of all the passages from the Zohar that 
were in the author’s opinion close to Christian doctrine. A 
particularly valuable though now totally forgotten book was 
Hermann von der Hardt’s Aenigmata Judaeorum Religiosis- 
sima (Helmstadt, 1705), which dealt with practical Kabbalah. 
J.P. Kleuker published a study in 1786 in which he argued the 
case for a decisive Persian influence on the kabbalistic doc- 
trine of emanation. Common to all these early scholars was 
the belief that the Kabbalah was in essence not Jewish at all, 
but rather Christian, Greek, or Persian. 

Scholarly investigation of the Kabbalah by Jews also first 
served a tendentious purpose, namely, to polemicize against 
what was felt to be the Kabbalah’s undue influence on Jewish 
life. The first critical work to be written in this vein was Jacob 
Emden’s highly influential Mitpahat Sefarim (Altona, 1768), 
which grew out of the author’s battle with Shabbateanism and 
was intended to weaken the authority of the Zohar by prov- 
ing that many of its passages were late interpolations. In the 
19 century also most Jewish scholarship on the Kabbalah 
bore a polemical character primarily aimed against kabbalis- 
tic influences as they appeared in Hasidism. For the most part 
such scholars too considered the Kabbalah to have been an 
essentially foreign presence in Jewish life. At the time, indeed, 
Kabbalah was still a kind of stepdaughter in the field of Jewish 
scholarship whose actual literary sources were studied by only 
a few. Even from this limited perspective, however, important 
contributions to the investigation of the Kabbalah were made 
by Samuel David Luzzatto, Adolphe Franck, H.D. Joel, Senior 
Sachs, Aaron Jellinek, Isaac Mieses, Graetz, Ignatz Stern, and 
M. Steinschneider. The works of the single Jewish scholar of 
this period to devote in-depth studies to the Zohar and other 
important kabbalistic texts, Eliakim Milsahagi (Samiler), re- 
mained almost completely unpublished and were eventually 
forgotten and largely lost. All that has been preserved of them 
is his analysis of the Zohar (Jerusalem Ms. 4° 121), and the Sefer 
Raziel. Works on the Kabbalah during the Haskalah period 
are almost all practically worthless, such as the many tracts 
and books of Solomon Rubin. Exceptions are David Kahana’s 
studies of Lurianic Kabbalah, which despite their polemic ten- 
dentiousness have some historical value. The only two schol- 
ars of the age to approach the Kabbalah out of a fundamental 
sympathy and even affinity for its teachings were the Chris- 
tian PJ. Molitor and the Jew Elijah Benamozegh. The many 
books written on the subject in the 19" and 20" centuries by 
various theosophists and mystics lacked any basic knowledge 
of the sources and very rarely contributed to the field, while 
at times they even hindered the development of a historical 
approach. Similarly, the activities of French and English oc- 
cultists contributed nothing and only served to create con- 
siderable confusion between the teachings of the Kabbalah 
and their own totally unrelated inventions. To this category 
of supreme charlatanism belong the many and widely read 
books of Eliphas Levi (actually Alphonse Louis Constant; 
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1810-1875), Papus (Gérard Encausse; 1868-1916), and Frater 
Perdurabo (Aleister Crowley; 1875-1946), all of whom had 
an infinitesimal knowledge of Kabbalah that did not prevent 
them from drawing freely on their imaginations instead. The 
comprehensive works of A.E. Waite, S. Karppe, and P. Vul- 
liaud, on the other hand, were mere compilations made from 
secondhand sources. 

The profoundly altered approach to Jewish history that 
followed in the wake of the Zionist revival and the movement 
for national rebirth led, particularly after World War 1, to a re- 
newal of interest in the Kabbalah as a vital expression of Jew- 
ish existence. A new attempt was made to understand, inde- 
pendently of all polemic or apologetic positions, the genesis, 
development, historical role, and social and intellectual influ- 
ence of the Kabbalah within the total context of the internal 
and external forces that have determined the shape of Jewish 
history. The pioneers of this new approach were S.A. Horo- 
dezky, Ernst Mueller, and G. Scholem. In the years follow- 
ing 1925 an international center for kabbalistic research came 
to reside in the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. Among the 
foremost representatives of the school of historical criticism 
that developed there were G. Scholem, Y. Tishby, E. Gottlieb, 
and J. Ben-Shlomo. Elsewhere important contributions to 
kabbalistic scholarship were made too, particularly by G. 
Vajda, A. Altmann, and Francois Secret. With the develop- 
ment of new perspectives in recent years, scholarly investiga- 
tion of the Kabbalah is only now emerging from its infancy. 
Ahead of it lies a great deal of room for fruitful expansion 
that will yet take in kabbalistic literature in the whole of its 
richness and its many implications with regard to the life of 
the Jewish people. 
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KABBALAH IN THE LATE 20TH CENTURY 


During and after World War 11, numerous kabbalistic and 
hasidic centers were destroyed or weakened as a result of the 
Holocaust and the relocation of the Jewish communities of the 
Middle East and North Africa. However, powerful new centers 
were soon established, mostly in Israel and the United States. 
As a result, kabbalistic literature was written, published, and 
studied on a scale totally unknown even during its previous 
“Golden Ages,” such as the 13” and 16 centuries. This quan- 
titative expansion accelerated the appearance of new forms of 
kabbalistic creativity. Thus, 20°-century Kabbalah often mark- 
edly diverged from its classical roots and acquired a distinc- 
tive modern (and even post-modern) character. This can be 
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best appreciated by considering several themes, which shall 
be enumerated after a brief presentation of central schools 
and figures. 


Central Schools and Figures 

THE HASIDIC WORLD. Large parts of the hasidic world were 
destroyed during the Holocaust. One example of a unique 
hasidic group devoted to intense mystical practice which was 
almost totally destroyed was the circle of Kalonymus Kalman 
Shapira (1889-1943) in Warsaw. The post-Holocaust recovery 
of the various hasidic schools was one of the most striking 
quantitative developments in the history of Kabbalah in the 
2oth century. The most influential hasidic school was that of 
*Chabad-Lubavitch. Under the leadership of its last rebbes, 
Joseph Isaac (1880-1950) and Menahem Mendel *Schneer- 
sohn (1902-1994), who operated from New York, Lubavitch 
expanded into a worldwide network, which utilized sophisti- 
cated technology to propagate its mystical and messianic doc- 
trine (on the latter, see below). The late 20" century also saw 
the expansion of Braslav hasidism (which follows the leader- 
ship of Nahman of Braslav) from a small sect into a diverse 
popular movement. Leaders of various branches of this school 
included Israel Odesser (19052-1994), Eliezer Berland (1937- ) 
and Jacob Meir Schecter (1931- ). Numerous secular Israeli 
cultural figures went through a process of “return” and joined 
one of these branches. In the United States, the teachings of 
Nahman of Braslav were popularized by the kabbalistic writer 
Aryeh * Kaplan (1934-1983), who was also one of the pioneers 
of the “return” movement. 


THE NON-HASIDIC ULTRA-ORTHODOX. One of the most 
striking developments of 20'*-century Kabbalah was the “kab- 
balization” of the non-hasidic Ultra-Orthodox world and es- 
pecially the *Musar (Ethics) movement. The founders of this 
school, such as Israel *Salanter (1809-1883), were initially re- 
served towards the study of Kabbalah, preferring to focus on 
the transformation of everyday behavior and feeling. However, 
during the course of the 20" century, Musar thinkers such as 
Judah Leib Bloch (1860-1930) of Telz Yeshivah, Isaac *Hutner 
(1906-1980) of New York, and Shelomo Wolbe (1915-2005) of 
Israel often resorted to mystical doctrines in developing its 
psychological theory and praxis. 


THE ORIENTAL JEWISH WORLD. During the first part of the 
20% century, Oriental (Sephardi) kabbalists continued to en- 
gage in traditional kabbalistic practice in the Near East and 
North Africa. The most prominent among these included Jo- 
seph Hayyim of Baghdad (1834-1909) and his student Judah 
Petaya (1859-1942). In the middle of the century, the displace- 
ment of Oriental Jews from these centers significantly dis- 
rupted these activities. However, as a response to its social and 
cultural marginalization in its new home in Israel, the Oriental 
world enjoyed a marked resurgence during the course of the 
last two decades of the century. This included the establish- 
ment of numerous “Yeshivot for Kabbalists” as well as the ex- 
pansion of existing institutions, such as Bet El, Ahvat Shalom, 
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and Ha-Hayyim ve-ha-Shalom. One of the most prominent 
amongst the leaders of these yeshivot was Ovadiah Haddayah 
(1891-1969), who incorporated kabbalistic doctrines in his hal- 
akhic (legal) writing and public discourses. These influential 
kabbalists also included figures with a more magical orienta- 
tion, such as Israel Abu-Hatzeira (1889-1984), who acquired a 
mass following as well as a marked effect on political and eco- 
nomic life in Israel. The most prominent of contemporary Ori- 
ental kabbalists are R. Isaac Kadoorie (1904?-2006) and Jacob 
Moses Hillel, himself an opponent of magical practices. 


RELIGIOUS ZIONISM. Another major development was the 
rise of the messianic branch of Religious Zionism. This group 
is led by the followers of the first chief rabbi of Palestine, Abra- 
ham Isaac *Kook (1865-1935), whose writings reflect intense 
mystical practice and thought. This is most apparent in his 
diaries (Shemonah Kevazim, published 1999), which were pre- 
viously censored by his followers, partly in order to obscure 
this aspect of his thought. His heirs included David Cohen 
(1887-1972), who further developed the mystical aspects of his 
thought, as well as Jacob Meir Harlap (1883-1951), and Zevi 
Judah *Kook (1891-1982) who emphasized the nationalistic 
elements of his doctrine. The most prominent contemporary 
leader of this school is Zevi Israel Tau (1938-_) of the Har ha- 
Mor Yeshivah. Various aspects of the nationalistic interpreta- 
tion of Kabbalah offered by Rabbi Kook and his disciples will 
be discussed below at length. 


NON-JEWISH KABBALAH. Another central development was 
the proliferation of kabbalistic literature in the non-Jewish 
world. One result of this change was the flourishing of Chris- 
tian interpretations of Kabbalah, as well as various “New Age” 
renderings of kabbalistic thought (see below). Another was 
the “marketing” of popular versions of Kabbalah to the non- 
Jewish world by some of the followers of Judah Leib Ashlag 
(1885-1954). Towards the end of the century, the Internet, 
as well as popular entertainment figures such as Madonna, 
played a prominent role in these processes. At the same time, 
more academic figures, such as the philosopher Jacques *Der- 
rida (1930-2004) and the writer and theorist Umberto Eco 
(1932- ), were also substantially influenced by kabbalistic 
ideas and images. 


The Ideology of Dissemination 

A distinct characteristic of 20'*-century Kabbalah was the 
abandonment of earlier strictures placed on the study and 
propagation of kabbalistic literature, which was traditionally 
regarded as esoteric lore. This reservation was replaced by an 
ideology of mass dissemination of kabblistic doctrines. The 
propagation of Kabbalah was to be accomplished through 
modern and popular interpretations designed to translate 
often obscure texts into accessible forms. Numerous 20'- 
century kabbalists regarded the spread of Kabbalah as an 
expression of the imminence, or even advent, of the messi- 
anic epoch - and sometimes even as the means of bringing 
it about. 
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Two of the figures mentioned above developed an elabo- 
rate ideological rationale for the dissemination of Kabbalah. 
Abraham Isaac Kook wrote that he was vouchsafed a prophetic 
revelation which legitimated the overriding of the talmudic 
prohibition against the revelation of mysteries. Furthermore, 
he saw the creation ofa “popular literature” based on Kabbalah 
as a means towards the return of prophecy. Kook predicted 
that “the chosen will become multitudes”; in other words, 
that his small circle will eventually become a mass movement 
guided by this literature. 

Judah Leib Ashlag expressed his belief in the rendering 
of Kabbalah into popular terms through a large-scale proj- 
ect of translation and interpretation of canonical kabbalistic 
texts (as in his “Ha-Sulam” series on the Zohar). Interpreta- 
tion centered on a psychological re-reading of key kabbalistic 
concepts, to be described below. Ashlag’s heirs, and especially 
Philip *Berg (b. 1929, a breakaway student of Ashlag’s disciple 
R. Judah Brandwein (1904-1969)), utilized aggressive market- 
ing and sophisticated technology in order to transform Ash- 
lag’s ideology into a global mass “product.” 

At the same time, the new ideology of dissemination was 
not unopposed. Various kabbalists, including members of 
Rabbi Kook’s circle and some adherents of the Musar school, 
insisted on the continuing restriction of the study of Kabbalah 
to the select few. This internal opposition was joined by cer- 
tain Orthodox Jewish figures, such as Yeshayahu *Leibovitz 
(1903-1994), whose internalization of modern rationalism led 
them to descry the Kabbalah itself. 


National Mysticism 

The 20 century was marked by the proliferation of nation- 
alistic interpretations of Kabbalah. These provided substan- 
tial support for the Zionist movement, and especially its more 
chauvinistic branches, such as the *Gush Emunim movement, 
which established numerous settlements in the territories oc- 
cupied in 1967. 

The concept of power played a key role in this discourse. 
While the Ultra-Orthodox branch of Jewry maintained the 
split between earthly and supernal power that originated af- 
ter the destruction of the Second Temple, Religious Zionism 
sought to merge these domains. The latter attempt is nowhere 
more apparent than in the mystical vision of Abraham Isaac 
Kook. Kook saw the return of the Jews to embodied and seem- 
ingly mundane forms of empowerment as an expression of the 
power of the divine, rather than as its denial (as claimed by the 
Ultra-Orthodox). Furthermore, in his vision, the manifesta- 
tion of Jewish power through the return to the Land of Israel 
would theurgically enhance the power of the divine domain. 
In one passage, Kook wrote that “our state, the state of Israel” 
is “the foundation of God’s throne in the world” 

However, Kook’s message was far from unequivocal. In 
another passage, written in response to the horrors of World 
War I, he envisioned the postponemet of the establishment 
of the state until such time that it would be possible to forgo 
the “barbarity” of violence and war. This complexity, though 
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reflected in the works of one of his close students, David 
Cohen, was not maintained when the Kookist school became 
transformed into a mass movement. Kook’s son, Zevi Judah, 
transformed his father’s mystical reflections into an ideologi- 
cal platform, which was galvanized by the 1967 war and the 
occupation of the ancestral territories of Judea and Samaria 
(the West Bank). Zevi Judah and his students unequivocally 
taught that the political and military might of Israel is “one” 
with the power of God. 

Nationalistic interpretations of the kabbalistic teachings 
on divine power may also be found in other streams of 20% 
century Jewish mysticism - most notably in the messianic 
thought of the last Rebbe of Lubavitch. One of his disciples, 
the kabbalist Isaac Ginsburg (1944- ), composed a kabbal- 
istic treatise detailing the theurgical benefits of the massacre 
committed in Hebron by Baruch Goldstein in 1995! Other 
nationalistic interpreters of Kabbalah included Zevi Ribek 
(1910-1995), whose work Al Ketz ha-Tikkun contains a de- 
tailed theosophical explanation of the fall of the Soviet Bloc 
and the Israeli-Arab conflict, and the French teacher Judah 
Leon Ashkenazi (1922-1996). 


Psychological Interpretations 

Alongside the proliferation of nationalistic interpretations, 
some 20'b-century kabbalists offered an extensive psycho- 
logical reinterpretation of classical kabbalistic symbols and 
ideas. The most prominent of these is the elaborate system 
constructed by Judah Leib Ashlag. Ashlag redefined the main 
concern of the canonical texts of Kabbalah as the struggle be- 
tween two psychological forces - the “will to receive,” or the 
egoistical impulse, and “the will to bestow” - the altruistic 
impulse. The essentially universalistic nature of this proposal 
ensured the smooth reception of Ashlagian doctrine in broad 
non-Jewish circles after his death. 

As in the case of the nationalistic interpretation, the psy- 
chological reading includes a theurgical dimension: According 
to Ashlag, the highest form of giving is that of granting God 
pleasure by performing His will on earth. By doing so, Man 
imitates God’s own generous bestowal of pleasure on Man. 
Actually, the greatest gift that God bestows on Man is the abil- 
ity to give back to Him. Thus, one should only accept God’s 
good with the intention of fulfilling the divine desire to give, 
and thus dialectically, receiving becomes giving. For Ashlag, 
the observance of Jewish law, and especially its social aspects, 
can be seen as training in overcoming one’s innate egotistical 
tendencies and developing the capacity to give. 

However, in this doctrine, the heart of Judaism is the 
Kabbalah, rather than the Law, for it is the former lore which 
uncovers the true intent of the Law, and most effectively 
leads to psychic transformation. While rationalistic cognition 
merely perpetuates the logic of self-interest, transcending ra- 
tionality through mysticism enables a shift to a different order 
of being, which is characterized by pure generosity. 

Here, psychology leads into social psychology: Accord- 
ing to Ashlag, the elect or zaddikim (righteous) are those who 
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manifest the power of giving, as well as possessing access to 
the trans-rational. Therefore the ordinary individual should 
train to overcome his egotism by setting aside his own reason 
and accepting the directives of mystical leaders, such as Ash- 
lag himself. This social doctrine was especially developed by 
some of Ashlag’s successors, such as his son Baruch Ashlag 
(1907-1991), and Baruch’s own heir, Michael Leitman, who ex- 
pressed its social implications through their centralized lead- 
ership of the Bnei Baruch sect. 

In one text (published in the collection Ha-Ummah), 
Ashlag’s teachings on altruism are translated into an affinity 
to Socialism, which he found to express this ideal over and 
above other political systems. However, Ashlag warned that 
the perversion of Socialism in the Soviet Union was a sign that 
the implementation of this ideal in actual practice was prema- 
ture and required the development of purer forms of altru- 
ism, which would overcome class warfare. In his vision, these 
would be cultivated by the study and practice of Kabbalah. 

Besides Ashlag, several other figures in contemporary 
Kabbalah (such as Isaac Ginsburg) offered psychological ren- 
derings of its teachings. In the non-Jewish world such univer- 
salistic approaches were quite popular, as evidenced by the 
Jungian interpretation given to the Kabbalah by “Zeev Ben 
Shimeon Halevi” (Warren Kenton) in his Kabbalah and Psy- 
chology, as well as numerous “New Age” renderings of kab- 
balistic ideas. However, the influence of modern and post- 
modern psychology has penetrated into the most Orthodox 
of circles. 

A striking example is that of the Musar (Ethics) move- 
ment. As mentioned above, its proponents initially insisted 
that their focus was on human failings and potential rather 
than divine realms. However, in the course of its develop- 
ment in the yeshivot of Eastern Europe, the Musar school in- 
creasingly turned to Kabbalah in order to embellish its elab- 
orate psychological doctrine. The results of this shift could 
be later seen in the works of major Musar teachers of the late 
20 century, such as Shelomo Wolbe and Chaim Friedlander 
(1923-1986). 


Sacred Space and Sacred Persons 

During the 20" century, the pivotal event of return to the Land 
of Israel intensified kabbalistic discourse on sacred space. On 
the one hand, certain kabbalists greatly enhanced the role of 
the land within their mystical schema. At times, however, the 
growing importance of the chosen person, or zaddik, sup- 
planted the centrality of sacred space. In other words, the body 
of the saint was regarded as the true sacred space in certain 
kabbalistic texts. 

Already in classical Kabbalah, one can find two basic 
models of sacred space; as an actual geographical location, 
and as an internal experiential state or site of consciousness. 
In general, Rabbi Kook and his followers developed the first 
model, and in fact reached new heights of valorization of the 
Land of Israel. For instance, Jacob Moses Harlap wrote (in his 
Mei Marom) that the Land of Israel is destined to reveal itself 
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as identical with the Infinite, or the highest level of divinity! 
In general, the leaders of the Kookian school saw themselves 
as the new prophets, whose higher inspiration was enhanced 
by the return to the Land, and the resultant renewal of the 
spirit of the Jewish nation. 

However, in the previously censored diaries of Abraham 
Isaac Kook himself, one can discern a different theme, which 
echoes the second, more internal model. He wrote of Moses 
as an archetype of the spiritual leader whose level transcends 
that of the actual land, as his vision entails the transforma- 
tion of the entire world into sacred space. Certain textual 
parallels disclose that R. Kook saw himself as a leader of this 
type (or higher zaddik), and thus as equivalent to the “higher 
Land of Israel.” 

This tendency is far more readily apparent in 20" century 
Hasidism. During his last years, Menahem Mendel Schneer- 
sohn of Lubavitch rather openly affirmed the faith expressed 
by his followers that he was in fact the Messiah. In the volu- 
minous messianic literature composed by the Rebbe and his 
faithful, it is stated that the redemption would begin at the res- 
idence of the Rebbe in New York City, as the dwelling place of 
the “leader of the generation” is the true sacred space. 

As in the case of Rabbi Kook, the spiritual leader is one 
who can transform the entire world into sacred space. How- 
ever, while Rabbi Kook felt that this leader should naturally 
commence this messianic project in the land of Israel, the 
Lubavitcher Rebbe took this model one step further: he devel- 
oped an even stronger messianic doctrine, in which the leader 
is charged with redeeming the Diaspora, and is thus absolved 
or even prevented from entering Israel prior to his coronation 
as “the King, the Messiah.” 

Braslav Hasidism developed a further variant on this 
model. For these hasidim, the true sacred space is R. Nahman’s 
grave in Uman, Ukraine. During the late 20th century, this be- 
came a site for mass pilgrimage. As in the case of Lubavitch, 
the residence of the saint was seen as the true sacred space. In 
this case, however, it is his grave rather than his home. From 
a broader perspective, the displacement of concrete sacred 
space can be attributed to the decline of concrete location in 
an age of globalization. This process facilitated the creation 
of “transnational” sacred sites, such as Uman or the Rebbe’s 
house in Brooklyn. 


The Loosening of the Link to Halakhah (Jewish Law) 

A final theme to be considered is that of the loosening of the 
connection between contemporary Kabbalah and normative 
Jewish practice (halakhah) during the 20" century, and espe- 
cially its last decades. Although this process partly reflected 
the expansion of Kabbalah beyond the boundaries of the Or- 
thodox and indeed the Jewish world, it was paralleled by de- 
velopments within Orthodox circles. 

The decoupling of Kabbalah and halakhah can be located 
already in the censored writings of Rabbi Kook - the first chief 
rabbi of Palestine! In part, this expresses his self-image as a 
“higher zaddik? For Kook, such saints are not bound by the 
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rules of rote halakhic observance, as they should remain free 
of all bondage, including that of the Law. Furthermore, Kook 
expressed sympathy for the non-halakhic conduct of the secu- 
lar Zionists. In his view, this reflected the exalted level of their 
souls, which should not be judged by legalistic standards. 

Rabbi Kook’s openness towards transgression of the law 
is closely related to his prophetic self-perception. Tradition- 
ally, a prophet is empowered to authorize a temporary trans- 
gression of the halakhah, and Rabbi Kook definitely regarded 
himself as such a figure. However, in one previously censored 
passage, he expresses the fear that he actually may have been 
a false prophet. This self-doubt may have led him to moder- 
ate the public expression of his radical views. 

Another movement in which a looser connection to the 
law was readily apparent was the “Neo-Hasidism” of the late 
20" century. Both in Israel and North America, figures such as 
Shlomo *Carlebach (1925-1994) anchored their avoidance of 
strict adherence to the halakhah in an updated interpretation 
of hasidic thought. One of the central sources for this move 
was the radical corpus composed by Mordecai Joseph Leiner 
(1801-1854), the Izbicher Rebbe. Neo-Hasidism delved into the 
works of this earlier figure, who espoused transcendence of the 
letter of the law in favor of deeper spiritual intuitions. 

As in the case of sacred space, the displacement of hal- 
akhic norms owes much to the rise of the figure of the saint. 
As we have seen in the case of Rabbi Kook, spiritual virtuosi 
are seen as transcending mundane norms. Here develop- 
ments in Jewish mysticism reflected more global phenom- 
ena. These included the marginal place of the Sharia (Islamic 
law) in Western Sufism, the antinomian behavior of certain 
Christian mystics (such as Thomas Merton, 1915-1968), and 
the extreme conduct of American Buddhist leaders such as 
Chogyam Trungpa (1939-1987). 


Contemporary Kabbalah and Classical Kabbalah 

The proliferation of Jewish mysticism in the late 20" century 
was part of a more global phenomena - that of the “New Age” 
movement. Empirical sociological studies of this movement 
showed that to a marked extent “New Age” spirituality increas- 
ingly displaced traditional forms of religious practice. 

This was also the case for Kabbalah: While the core of 
most branches of classical Kabbalah was the idea and practice 
of influencing the divine realm through observance of Jewish 
law, in almost all 20% century schools, this theurgical goal gave 
way to focus on the human realm, whether from a national or 
psychological point of view. The radical implications of this 
shift were noticed and critiqued already at the beginning of 
the century, by more traditionally oriented kabbalists such 
as Solomon Eliashiv (1841-1928), the author of the “Leshem 
Shevo ve-Ahlamah” series. 

While in earlier periods the kabbalistic endeavor was 
subsumed to normative religious pursuits, over the course of 
the century the propagation of the Kabbalah became a goal in 
itself. Thus, the halakhic restrictions placed on the dissemina- 
tion of this lore, together with the notion of esotericism, were 
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the first “victims” of this radical change. At the same time, the 
authority of halakhic experts was increasingly undermined by 
that of the prophet, saint, or would-be Messiah. 

An interesting sociological expression of the new cen- 
trality of the Kabbalah was the establishment of rural com- 
munities dedicated to the propagation of kabbalistic doctrine 
and the intensification of kabbalistic practice, such as the Or 
ha-Ganuz community of followers of Judah Leib Ashlag (in 
Galilee), or the Bat Ayin settlement in the West Bank, which 
was established by followers of Isaac Ginsburg. 

The rise of magic was another important result of this 
cultural change. Though this was also part of a more global 
phenomenon, it had distinct manifestations within the kab- 
balistic world. Classical kabbalists usually frowned on “prac- 
tical,” or magical, applications of their teachings, or saw them 
as secondary to the theurgical task. Yet late 20' century kab- 
balists, from the Oriental world to Philip Berg’s popular ver- 
sion, increasingly stressed the benefits of kabbalistic practice 
for marital, economic, and political success! This dramatic 
shift reflected not only the more global tendency towards 
weakening of rationalistic beliefs in this period, but also the 
essentially pragmatic, and often commercial, nature of late 
20' century Kabbalah. 

Another marked move away from more classical kabbal- 
istic practice pertains to the role of women. One of the most 
revolutionary characteristics of late 20" century Kabbalah was 
the emergence of female mystical teachers, perhaps for the 
first time in the history of Jewish mysticism. These included 
the Israeli medium and mystic Yemima Avital (1929-1999), as 
well as American and Israel neo-hasidic teachers. 
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[Jonathan Garb (2"¢ ed.)] 


KABBALAH STUDIES 


The present survey of scholarship in the field of Jewish mys- 
ticism attempts to point to the main lines of development in 
the generation following 1973. However, in order to better 
understand them we shall first briefly survey the fundamen- 
tal phases of previous scholarship, periodize them, and then 
delineate the most important areas in which scholarship de- 
veloped in the last decades. 


Kabbalah Studies in the 20" Century: Three Main Stages 
from 1923 to 1998 

The most influential event for future studies of Jewish mys- 
ticism was the arrival of Gershom *Scholem in the Land of 
Israel in 1923 and the foundation, through his scholarship and 
teaching, of the Jerusalem school of studies in Jewish mysti- 
cism. In that same year his first book, his doctoral thesis on 
the book of Bahir, was published. This is a convenient start- 
ing point that neatly lends itself to a threefold division of the 
following 75 years into three phases of scholarship of roughly 
equal length which may be described as the creative, the re- 
productive, and the critical. This threefold scheme applies 
mainly to developments in the study of Kabbalah in Israel 
rather than abroad. 


1923-1948: THE CREATIVE PERIOD. This phase spans the 
period between Scholem’ arrival in Israel and the establish- 
ment of the State of Israel. It is characterized by the intensive 
production of a wide-ranging series of studies, written and 
published in three languages, Hebrew, English, and German, 
mostly by Gershom Scholem. It is in this period that a clear 
outline for an historical understanding of Jewish mysticism 
emerged. The many articles of Scholem in Kiryat Sefer, Tarbiz, 
and Zion represented a comprehensive and mature exposition 
of Scholem’s insights, and those of his followers. This is obvi- 
ous in two major books written toward the end of the creative 
period: Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism, originally deliv- 
ered as a series of lectures in New York in 1939 and published 
in Jerusalem in 1941; and Reshit ha-Kabbalah (“Beginning of 
Kabbalah”), published in Hebrew in 1948. The two books com- 
plement one other, as Scholem himself once noted, covering 
all the main phases of Jewish mystical literatures. This is not 
the place to survey in detail Scholem’s enormous influence on 
the historiography and phenomenology of Kabbalah, as this 
has been done several times by various writers. It should be 
pointed out that as creative as this period indeed was, it did 
not lack critical attitudes, especially toward Kabbalah schol- 
arship in previous generations. During this phase, two other 
scholars were active in this field in Israel, both Scholem’s stu- 
dents, who contributed significant studies. The most eminent 
was Isaiah *Tishby, who wrote an analysis of the Lurianic Kab- 
balah and printed a critical edition of an early kabbalistic text, 
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and Chaim *Wirszubski, who wrote the first in-depth analyses 
of Shabbatean theosophy. 


1948-1973: THE REPRODUCTIVE PERIOD. This phase saw the 
publication of still more studies of Jewish mysticism in Israel 
or by Israeli scholars abroad, most of which consolidated the 
findings and articulated in greater detail many of the theo- 
ries first brought forth during the creative period. The most 
conspicuous evidence of the reproductive impulse is the fact 
that many of the chapters of Scholem’s Major Trends become 
in this period full-fledged books. Thus, for example, Scho- 
lem himself contributed two books, one dealing with the first 
chapter, the Hekhalot literature, and his famous monograph 
on Sabbatai Sevi (*Shabbetai Zevi), first published in Hebrew 
in 1957 and then, in a much more elaborate English version, in 
1973. Likewise, Tishby published in 1949 and 1961 his two vol- 
umes of Mishnat ha-Zohar paralleling in a way Scholem’s two 
chapters on the Zohar in Major Trends. Joseph Dan published 
in 1968 his monograph on the esoteric theology of *Hasidei 
Ashkenaz and in the same year Rivka Schatz-Uffenheimer 
published her book on mystical, basically quietist aspects of 
Beshtian Hasidism. In fact, the single chapter in Major Trends 
which was not elaborated into a full-fledged monograph is 
that on Abraham *Abulafia, whose kabbalistic thought had 
to wait much longer for exposition. In fact, we may speak of 
a process of specialization, as each of the scholars mentioned 
above, with the exception of Scholem, analyzed only some 
part of the spectrum of mystical literature that had already 
been surveyed by the master. Though each of the students 
was destined to broaden his knowledge and studies to other 
fields, none of them offered an original picture of the whole 
field, based on his or her readings. Leaving aside for the mo- 
ment Major Trends, another main contribution of Scholem’s, 
which appeared in 1962, Ursprung und Anfaenge der Kabbala, 
is an expansion of the much shorter version published in 1948 
as Reshit ha-Kabbalah. 

The term reproductive does not intend solely to point to 
the external correspondences between the chapters in Major 
Trends and the subsequent monographs, including Scholem’s 
own. The turning to details was in itself a sound development 
from the point of view of determining what was more impor- 
tant and what less. However, reproduction means much more 
the historical, phenomenological, and methodological conti- 
nuity between Scholem’s studies and those of his followers. If, 
for Scholem himself, the original thinker and writer, such con- 
tinuity and elaboration is natural, it is much less so for other 
scholars. Little had been done to test Scholem’s broad phenom- 
enological and historical theories. With the major exception of 
the assaults of Baruch *Kurtzweil, who was an outsider from 
the point of view of Kabbalah scholarship, and an audacious 
critique of Scholem’s Sabbatai Sevi by R.J. Zwi *Werblowsky, 
who was destined to retreat from his arguments and devote 
many years and much talent to translating the very book he 
so sharply criticized into an impeccable English, no method- 
ological debates took place in the Scholemian school. In fact, 
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the points made in these two critiques were never accepted, 
not even with qualifications, by Scholem or any member of his 
school. The single significant divergence to be noted between 
Scholem and his most important follower, Isaiah Tishby, has to 
do with the polemic concerning the interpretation of Hasidism 
in messianic or non-messianic terms: While Tishby, who de- 
veloped Ben-Zion *Dinur’s thesis about the messianic message 
of Hasidism, adduced more material from kabbalistic Lurianic 
sources contemporary with early Hasidism in order to make 
the point only roughly advanced by the historian, Scholem 
remained convinced that his, basically Buberian understand- 
ing of the role of messianism in early Hasidism, is the correct 
explanation for the emergence of this movement. 

In this period, an excellent and isolated monograph was 
written by Werblowsky on the 16"'-century paragon of Jewish 
culture, R. Joseph *Caro, which significantly differed from the 
main methodological line in Scholem’s school. Another senior 
member of the inner circle of the Scholemian school, Joseph 
ben Shlomo, published in 1965 his analysis of R. Moses *Cor- 
dovero’s theology, written from a much more philosophical 
point of view than the more common historical-philological 
products of his colleagues. 

Another significant phenomenon commencing precisely 
in 1948 and remaining constant during the whole reproduc- 
tive period is Scholem’s attendance at the Eranos conferences 
in Ascona, Switzerland. In a long series of lectures delivered 
there and published in several languages, Scholem took on 
a number of the main concepts of Kabbalah. These lectures 
may be regarded as the most important contribution to the 
study of Kabbalah in this period, as it adopted a far more phe- 
nomenological than historical approach. However, though 
these lectures contributed tremendously to the explication of 
Scholem’s phenomenology, most of the theories advanced in 
those expositions had already been adumbrated, and some- 
times even fully explicated, in the studies he produced dur- 
ing the creative phase. 

There are indications in Scholem that modern histori- 
cal events were regarded as being useful in opening up the 
possibility of understanding the past, including the symbols 
of Kabbalah. The existential matrix of modern scholars was 
sometimes conceived of as serving as powerful filters. Thus, 
for example, we read in an essay by Scholem written toward 
the end of World War 11: “In a generation that has witnessed 
a terrible crisis in Jewish history, the ideas of these medieval 
Jewish esoterics no longer seem so strange. We see with other 
eyes, and the obscure symbols strike us as worth clarifying” 

The phrase “other eyes” presupposes that prior to the cri- 
sis brought on by the terrible news concerning the Holocaust, 
one could not indeed understand properly the “obscure sym- 
bols.” The history of the Jews, or more concretely their experi- 
ence in recent times, is capable, therefore, of producing a new 
understanding of kabbalistic symbolism. This retrospective 
reading of kabbalistic symbolism also assumes the potential 
relevance of kabbalistic symbols for events which might take 
place hundreds years later. A certain isomorphism makes 
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possible an understanding of the earlier by the later, namely 
of medieval Kabbalah by modern scholars of Kabbalah, and 
vice versa. The experience of exile and redemption shared by 
kabbalists and by scholars of Kabbalah creates the epistemo- 
logical circle. This is the systemic basis of what Scholem des- 
ignated as the “productive” scholarship of Kabbalah, and its 
relevance for understanding history. Indeed, in another essay, 
Scholem returns to the affinity between the expulsion of the 
Jews from Spain and the Holocaust: “From a historical point 
of view, Luria’s myth constitutes a response to the expulsion 
of the Jews from Spain, an event which more than any other 
in Jewish history down to the catastrophe of our time gave 
urgency to the question: why the exile of the Jews and what is 
their vocation in the world?” 

The nexus between the Lurianic myth and the expulsion 
is hardly a matter of history. It is, if at all, a matter of psychol- 
ogy, of systemic restructuring of a complex theosophical lore: 
If the historical event that inspired the emergence of the Lu- 
rianic myth is unparalleled except by the recent catastrophe, 
is not the understanding of kabbalistic symbolism both eas- 
ier and acutely relevant in the aftermath of the modern Ho- 
locaust? Is not scholarship an attempt to answer metaphysical 
questions about the meaning of national destiny and national 
vocation? The basic presupposition of Scholem and Tishby as- 
sumes a privileged historical and psychological status enjoyed 
by a certain academic school, which facilitates a proper un- 
derstanding, hardly accessible to earlier scholars who did not 
endure the travails of historical catastrophes. 

Isaiah Tishby, the other great scholar in Scholem’s school, 
juxtaposes the negative attitude of 19t century scholars to 
Kabbalah to that of 20" century scholars, writing as follows: 


... especially those of the last generation who were expelled 
from Paradise into the great desolation and are wandering on 
the paths of life, divided and perplexed, without a compass and 
without a way ... reality revealed itself in its demonic, threaten- 
ing face. The age of anxiety, which the kabbalists and those like 
them apprehended in their time and in other times returned 
again, an age of disintegration and breakdown of values. The 
crisis of values ... did not pass over the small Jewish world at 
all. We were standing, feeble and ill and without solid values. 
Our generation, as human beings and as Jews, as individuals 
and as a community, is pushed toward the chasm and before 
us there is a parting of the ways: to roll down the slope of nihil- 
ism or to be spiritually elevated and discover the existing values 
hidden within the external shattered reality. It is possible that a 
profound study of the wisdom of Kabbalah, and especially the 
meaning of the symbolistic approach for the values of Judaism, 
will illumine our eyes and help us in the search for the exit from 
the great perplexity. 


Both Scholem and Tishby suffered from the consequences of 
the catastrophe and they spoke about it in a very direct man- 
ner. Scholem’s brother, Werner, was killed by the Nazis in Bu- 
chenwald early in the war, and his best friend, Walter *Ben- 
jamin, committed suicide in 1940. To him he dedicated his 
Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism, and the dedication ends 
with the sentence: “Died at Port Bou (Spain) on his way into 
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freedom.” Those deaths must have been terrible personal 
losses. Worse blows were part of Tishby’s experience while 
in Israel. He dedicated his first book - an M.A. thesis writ- 
ten under Scholem’s guidance earlier in 1939 - The Doctrine 
of Evil and Shells in Lurianic Kabbalah, published in 1942 - 
“To Father and Mother, who are imprisoned in the kingdom 
of Satan, and are waiting for imminent redemption,” but in 
the second edition, published in 1962, another dedication was 
added, “To the Memory of Father and Mother, who were im- 
prisoned in the kingdom of Satan, and waited for imminent 
redemption.” Tishby was originally from Transylvania, Roma- 
nia, from where he made aliyah to the Land of Israel; his par- 
ents remained in the Diaspora and perished toward the end of 
World War 11. Never before had scholars in Jewish studies to 
deal with situations where redemption and freedom were not 
abstract concepts or cherished beliefs but matters of life and 
death, namely, the death of their closest relatives and friends. 
However, the tribulations of the Holocaust were not the end 
of his suffering. Tishby’s most important scholarly achieve- 
ment, Mishnat ha-Zohar, whose first volume, co-authored by 
EF. Lachover, was published in 1949, had the following dedi- 
cation: “My work on Mishnat ha-Zohar is dedicated to the 
memory of my brother Shmuel, blessed be his memory, one 
of the survivors of the Nazi hell, who fell in the war for the 
defense of the homeland.” 

Therefore, two of the most important studies on the 
nature of Kabbalah are explicitly dedicated to persons who 
lost their lives in fateful struggles for survival. The personal 
tragedy and the national one are mentioned explicitly by the 
scholars of Kabbalah. This is also the case with the scholarly 
oeuvre of Mendel Piekarz, a leading scholar of Hasidism, who 
suffered terrible family loss in the Holocaust. To a certain ex- 
tent, his expositions of Hasidism also contain implicit and 
explicit criticism related to the role played by hasidic leaders 
during the Holocaust. 

The terrible events of World War 11 were at least one of 
the main reasons for the strong focus on exile and redemp- 
tion, and theories of evil, in the overall vision of the nature of 
Kabbalah and Hasidism. Not that these subjects are absent in 
numerous kabbalistic sources; nor are they negligible. It would 
seem that a variety of messianic ideas was as important for 
the kabbalists as they were for many traditional Jews, but their 
transformation by scholars into the main clue for understand- 
ing Kabbalah represents an overemphasis whose existential 
background has been briefly surveyed above. 

In different ways, the scholarship of Kabbalah in this 
period advanced in a manner that resonates with the main 
concerns deriving from the two major events in the history of 
modern Jewry: the optimistic and the somewhat messianically 
oriented aspects of Zionism, on the one hand, and the pessi- 
mism generated by the Holocaust, which demanded answers 
to the perennial question of the meaning of Jewish tragic ex- 
periences, on the other. Like Martin *Buber at the beginning 
of the 20" century, who looked for spiritual alternatives in 
Hasidism, Scholem’s school preferred Kabbalah, understood 
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as reflecting antinomian and paradoxical tendencies, as the 
spiritual alternative. In other words, far from being detached 
scholars, as they are sometimes portrayed, both Scholem and 
Tishby looked to their academic subject-matter as a possible 
source of spiritual inspiration. From this point of view, they 
continued the spiritual experiments which non-traditional 
alternatives underwent in non-religious Zionism, started by 
Buber. However, they did so in the extraordinarily terrible cir- 
cumstances of the Holocaust and under the spell of the exu- 
berant impetus created by Zionism and the establishment of 
the State of Israel. All the vicissitudes of exile and the hopes 
for redemption were epitomized in the experience of the two 
representative scholars of the creative period, whose basic 
phenomenology reflects the dichotomy that informed the his- 
tory of the Jewish nation. Scholarship of Kabbalah in the first 
generation of scholars active in Israel was not only a revival 
of old lore, a cold and distanced analysis of neglected ideas of 
old forgotten masters, but also a mirror for expressing deep 
personal and national quandaries. Studying Kabbalah cer- 
tainly was, for both Scholem and Tishby, a total vocation that 
demanded infinite dedication and forms of sacrifices which 
we can hardly understand today in a period of abundance in 
universities, of unparalleled mobility, and speedy circulation 
of information. In the much greater propensity to criticism 
characteristic of the third period, however, the particular cir- 
cumstances that shaped the achievements of the founding 
scholars should not be overlooked. By pointing out the im- 
portance of the historical circumstances that served as the 
background of modern studies of Kabbalah in Israel, and the 
impact of these circumstances on the structure of these stud- 
ies, the achievements of those scholars are put in bold relief 
and seen as as outstanding. 

The first main reservations about Scholem’s theories 
come from historians, even from some who were influenced 
by Scholem. In the writings of Yitzhak F. *Baer, there are indi- 
cations that some kabbalistic ideas are earlier than supposed. 
Jacob Katz doubted whether Scholem’s suggested nexus be- 
tween Shabbateanism and Reform in the 19‘ century was in- 
deed plausible, while much earlier Azriel Shohat doubted the 
affinities seen by Scholem between the dissemination of Lu- 
rianic Kabbalah and the emergence of Shabbateanism. More 
vehemently and much later, Shmuel Ettinger criticized the 
historical method applied by Scholem’s school to the study 
of Hasidism. However, as critical as some of their views were, 
they never touched the overall historical scheme of Scholem, 
and even less his phenomenology of religion. The first detailed 
and penetrating critique of a major tenet of Scholem’s school 
came in 1978 with the publication of Mendel Piekarz’s book on 
the beginnings of Hasidism. The book represents a major de- 
parture from the explication predominant in Scholem’s school, 
based on the linkage between Hasidism and Shabbateanism. 
In its stead Piekarz pointed to the existence of what were re- 
garded as radical views in the ethical-mystical literature that 
either preceded or were contemporary with the first genera- 
tion of hasidic masters. 
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It is in this period that some of the studies of Shlomo 
Pines, an illustrious historian of philosophy, dealing with 
Jewish mysticism were published. They deal with an ancient 
Jewish theology that had interesting parallels in early Kab- 
balah, with the emergence of some of the main concepts of 
Sefer Yezirah, with views associated with the town of Ismaili- 
yyah and reflecting on the thought of Sefer ha-Bahir, with kab- 
balistic views in Sefer ha-Temunah, 35 with the history of the 
magical concept of ruhaniyyut - which had profound rever- 
berations in Kabbalah, in Hasidism, and even among certain 
Jewish intellectuals of the early 20 century Germany - and 
with the Arabic origin of the concept of the angelic mentor 
known as Maggid. Pines put his unequalled knowledge of 
Arabic sources into the service of the scholarship of Jewish 
mysticism, pointing the way to solutions to questions concern- 
ing the sources of certain kabbalistic ideas in Islamic thought. 
Two major contributions of Pines to our general understand- 
ing of Kabbalah may be summarized as follows: (a) the pos- 
sibility that ancient Jewish theologies hitherto not addressed 
by Kabbalah scholarship contributed to the emergence of the 
medieval kabbalistic theosophies; (b) the possibility that Ara- 
bic sources were significant catalysts for kabbalistic ideas, es- 
pecially in the case of astro-magic. 


1973-1998: THE PERIOD OF CRITICISM. In this period the 
critical attitude becomes much more prominent among schol- 
ars of Kabbalah. This does not mean that both creative and 
reproductive aspects are absent in the scholarship of the pe- 
riod. 

There is good reason to choose the year 1973 as a sig- 
nificant turning point: in this year Werblowsky’s English 
translation of Scholem’s Sabbatai Sevi was published, which 
represents the last major formulation of the most important 
contribution of Scholem’s historiography that introduced addi- 
tional material. By then, in 1974, Scholem’s last comprehensive 
summary of his oeuvre, his items in the Encyclopaedia Judaica, 
had been published as a separate book under the title Kab- 
balah. It is in the autumn of 1973, that one of the main scholars 
in Scholem’s school, Ephraim Gottlieb, passed away. 

In general terms, in the immediately following years a 
group of younger scholars in Israel began to emerge: Yehudah 
Liebes, Mordekhai Pachter, Moshe Hallamish, Rachel Elior, 
Amos Goldreich, Mikhal Kushnir-Oron, Bracha Sack, Assi 
Farber-Ginnat, Yoram Jacobson, Hava Tirosh-Rotschild, and 
Moshe Idel. Students of Alexander Altmann and George Vajda 
also entered the study of Jewish mysticism, such as Arthur I. 
Green, Daniel C. Matt, and Lawrence Fine. 

The most important event that contributed to a shift in 
the direction of research among younger scholars in Israel 
was the Yom Kippur War. The profound restructuring of the 
Israeli worldview also changed the course of study in cer- 
tain domains of Jewish studies, including Kabbalah, in subtle 
ways. The most important change is the more general and dif- 
fuse feeling that concepts that were conceived of as perma- 
nent and around which the national, political, or ideological 
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agenda was organized were inadequate. In the military-politi- 
cal realm the term used in modern Hebrew for “concept” is 
konzepziyah, which represents unexamined presuppositions 
that guide major areas of thought and behavior. There is no 
need to dwell on the consequences of such a konzepziyah on 
the military-political plane, or on the turmoil created in the 
wake of the Yom Kippur War on the intellectual plane. The 
more critical examination of the findings and theories of the 
founders of Kabbalah studies since that time reflects an up- 
heaval which, though much more general and diffuse, is less 
evident in other fields of Judaica. The single most important 
shift is the modification of the earlier emphasis on the impor- 
tance of *gnosticism as a historical source of medieval Kab- 
balah and the marginalization of the phenomenological affini- 
ties between the two types of literature. 


New Developments in the Study of Jewish Mysticism 
since 1973 

In the last generation, the volume of studies published on the 
subject of Jewish mysticism increased in a dramatic manner. 
Even if we ignore the more widespread trend of vulgariza- 
tion and popularization of Kabbalah, which scholars them- 
selves sometimes contribute to, and limit our survey to the 
more scholarly publications, we still see a huge increase in 
the number of published studies. This new harvest of stud- 
ies differs in many cases from the earlier ones in a variety of 
ways: more and more studies are written in other languages 
than Hebrew, they address in many cases new topics, they also 
adopt methodologies other than the philological-historical 
one and sometimes offer different answers to questions that 
were answered in the previous generations of scholars. Some 
of these changes are the result of the greater diversification of 
the intellectual centers in which Jewish mysticism is studied. 
It is only after 1973 that we may speak of the significant ex- 
pansion of the study of Jewish mysticism in centers other than 
Israel, especially the United States, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, and Italy. There are many signs of the establishment 
of Jewish mysticism as an independent field of research, with 
positions in universities, a growing number of students on 
all levels, the inevitable emergence of internal debates in the 
field as well as the emergence and development of specialized 
journals where topics related to Jewish mysticism are regularly 
discussed. This is part of both the renewed interest in Jewish 
mysticism in general and of the much greater resources the 
academic world has placed at the disposal of scholars in this 
field. In the limited space of this survey it is impossible to en- 
compass all the variety of developments. 

First and foremost, we should emphasize the expansion 
of study of topics that were the subject of intense earlier study. 
This does not mean that there are no new and important con- 
tributions in areas like Hekhalot literature, early Kabbalah, 
the origins of Kabbalah, the book of Bahir, *Nahmanides, the 
*Zohar, Abraham Abulafia, Safedian Kabbalah, or Shabbate- 
anism. Moreover, many of the new developments are quite 
recent, and represent ongoing processes initiated by young 
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scholars, and we lack the necessary perspective to evaluate 
them properly. 

There are six main topics, some relatively new in the 
scholarship of Jewish mysticism, in which major developments 
have been made in the last generation: emphasis on the expe- 
riential nature of Jewish mysticism, the relationship between 
Jewish mysticism and halakhah, the relation between magic 
and Jewish mysticism, a variety of discussions of hermeneutics 
in Jewish mysticism, the history of Kabbalah in the Renais- 
sance and Christian Kabbalah, and more recently the attitude 
to sex and femininity in Jewish mysticism. All six topics rep- 
resent the dialogue between scholars of Jewish mysticism and 
modern developments in the history of religion in general, and 
are less related to the historical aspects of Jewish mysticism 
that were at the center of most of the earlier studies of this 
lore. To be sure, all of them were touched upon in one way or 
another also earlier, but in the last generation they were put 
in much more bolder relief than previously, not only because 
more has been written about them but also because they were 
regarded as more important than earlier scholars assumed. 

The more experiential nature of Jewish mysticism has 
been addressed in scholarship in different ways: the special 
emphasis on the importance of ecstasy, of mystical experi- 
ences, of unio mystica, of techniques and paths to reach such 
experiences. The interest in the writings of Abraham Abula- 
fia, Isaac of Acre, and Hayyim *Vital, where these topics are 
dealt with, as well as in concepts like hitbodedut, namely iso- 
lation and mental concentration, devekut (union and com- 
munion with God), prophecy, and hitpashtut mi-gashmiyyut, 
namely divestment of corporeality and ascent of the soul, is 
much more pronounced. Especially in the studies of Yehudah 
Liebes, the affinities between the personal and the systemic 
aspects of the writings of some mystics, like Isaac *Luria and 
Shabbatai Zevi, have been emphasized. Most of the extant 
material which was until now found only in manuscripts has 
been published and analyzed. 

Another major field of research that developed in the 
1980s is the the relationship between Kabbalah and halakhah. 
A small but but basic series of studies on this subject has 
charted the most important developments in the long history 
of the relationship between Jewish mysticism and halakhah. 
The first major contribution is Jacob Katz’s monograph on the 
subject, followed by Israel M. *Ta-Shma’s book on the Zohar 
and his study of Joseph Caro, Moshe Hallamish’s numerous 
studies dealing especially with Jewish liturgy and Kabbalah, 
Robert *Bonfil’s study of Menahem Azariah of Fano, and 
Moshe Halbertal’s analyses of Nahmanides’s halakhic thought. 
The manifold affinities between the two religious aspects of 
Judaism now underlie scholarship more than the earlier em- 
phasis on the antinomian and paradoxical approaches that 
were deemed to characterize Jewish mysticism. 

A topic that draws more and more attention is the role 
played by magic, and sometimes also astrology, in the gen- 
eral economy of Jewish mysticism. This is especially evident 
in the material related to the Hekhalot literature, to the Kab- 
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balah during the Renaissance in Italy, to Safedian Kabbalah, 
and 18" century Hasidism. 

The second half of the 20 century represents a linguistic 
turn in general philosophy, and its repercussions are evident 
also in the scholarship of Jewish mysticism. A series of stud- 
ies dealing with Jewish mystical theories of the origin and na- 
ture of language, interpretation, the status of the text - mainly 
that of the Torah - and more general hermeneutical questions 
like the role of the reader and interpreter and the nature of 
the kabbalistic symbols, moved much closer to the center of 
scholarly interest than earlier. At the same time, the impact 
of Scholem’s scholarship and that of others on main figures in 
modern thought like Harold *Bloom, Jacques Derrida, Um- 
berto Eco, and George *Steiner can be detected. 

A field having great potential which began to become 
more and more prominent is the history of Kabbalah in Italy 
and the emergence and development of the Christian Kab- 
balah. The prominence of the Italian Kabbalah has been placed 
in relief in studies by Ephraim Gottlieb, Moshe Idel, Fabrizio 
Lelli, David Ruderman, and Hava Tirosh-Samuelson. Thanks 
to the innovative studies of Chaim Wirszubski, and more re- 
cently the publications of Brian Copenhaven and Giulio Busi, 
Giovanni Pico della Mirandola’s and Johann Reuchlin’s kab- 
balistic sources have been charted. Allison Coudert has con- 
tributed important studies to the impact of Jewish Kabbalah 
on 17"-century European thought. 

The reluctance to resort to psychological explanations to 
understand Jewish mysticism, so evident in pre-1973 scholar- 
ship, changed dramatically afterwards. Under the impact of 
Freudian psychoanalysis in its various guises, and somewhat 
less so also Jungianism, new interpretations of Jewish mysti- 
cism have been advanced. Subjects like the appearance of the 
mandala during the mystical experience, the issue of Kabbalah 
as phallocentric, androgyny, the status of feminine elements 
within kabbalistic thought, the theories of eroticism found in 
Jewish mysticism, can be found in the studies of Daniel Abrams, 
David Halperin, Moshe Idel, Yehudah Liebes, and in a more 
comprehensive and sophisticated manner in those of Elliot R. 
Wolfson. The impact of feminist scholarship on the understand- 
ing of Kabbalah can also be seen from time to time in the choice 
of the subjects addressed by scholars in recent decades. 

Methodologically speaking, we should also mention the 
greater effort efforts to offer more phenomenological descrip- 
tions of Jewish mysticism, evident in the writings of Yehudah 
Liebes, who emphasizes the important role of myths, Moshe 
Idel, who proposed theories of the models informing the ma- 
jor developments of Jewish mysticism, Elliot R. Wolfson, who 
describes Jewish mysticism as phallocentric, Haviva Pedaya’s 
categorizations of mystical experiences, and Jonathan Garb, 
who put into relief the importance of concepts of power in 
many mystical literatures in Judaism. 

To be sure, expansions of the subjects and phases of 
the study of Jewish mysticism as delineated above continued 
steadily also after 1973. The number of collections of Scholem’s 
articles in different forms and translations, as well as studies 
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on his thought, proliferated, as the bibliography below demon- 
strates. Nevertheless, the one field in Jewish mysticism which 
flourished more than any other is modern Hasidism. In ad- 
dition to monographs and numerous articles dealing with the 
history of Hasidism, a plethora of studies dealing with its mys- 
tical aspects, its approach to story-telling, to magic, to mes- 
sianism, to the topic of interiorization, ecstasy, and psycholo- 
gization, or to the sources of Hasidism have been published in 
the last generation. Many monographs dedicated to individual 
hasidic masters and schools put scholarship on a surer track 
than the earlier generalizations about the nature of Hasidism. 
Unlike the earlier debates between Buber and Scholem, or be- 
tween Tishby and Scholem, scholarship in more recent years 
now emphasizes much more the particularity of each form 
rather than the global picture of this mystical movement. This 
is evident in the many studies and monographs dedicated to 
the Besht himself, to R. Nahman of Braslav, and to the Chabad 
school. Also important are the critical editions of important 
hasidic texts, especially by Gedaliah Nigal, and the reprinting 
of almost the entire corpus of hasidic writings in two series of 
books, mainly in the United States. 

From Martin Buber to Scholem’s school, Hasidism has 
been studied mainly as a mystical movement. However, in a 
series of monographs, Mendel Piekarz has described the so- 
cial aspects of the hasidic movement, denying the main role 
of mystical elements. 

There has also been increasing study of the Kabbalah of 
Nahmanides and of R. *Elijah, the Gaon of Vilna, known as 
ha-Gra, and of his students, on the one hand, and the devel- 
opment of Kabbalah in North Africa, on the other. 

The bibliographical survey compiled below is, for the 
most part, arranged according to the principal topics men- 
tioned above, and is by definition incomplete. 
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idem, Studies in Braslav Hasidism (Heb., 1995); 

idem, The Beginning of Hasidism - Ideological Trends in De- 
rush and Musar Literature (Heb., 1978); 

idem, “The Devekuth as Reflecting the Socio-Religious Char- 
acter of the Hasidic Movement, in: Daat, 24 (1990), 127-44 
(Heb.); 

A. Rapoport-Albert, “God and the Zaddik as the Two Fo- 
cal Points of Hasidic Worship,’ in: History of Religions, 18 
(1979), 296-3255 

idem, “The Hasidic Movement; in: Zion, 55 (1990), 183-245 
(Heb.); 

idem (ed.), Hasidism Reappraised (1996); 

A. Rubinstein (ed.), Studies in Hasidism (Heb., 1977); 

I. Tourov, “Hasidism and Christianity of the Eastern Terri- 
tory of the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth: Possible 
Contacts and Mutual Influences,” in: Kabbalah, 10 (2004), 
73-105; 

J. Weiss, Studies in Eastern European Jewish Mysticism 
(1985). 

[Moshe Idel (2™4 ed.)] 


KABBALAT SHABBAT (Heb. naw 23); “Reception of the 
Sabbath”), term designating the inauguration of the Sabbath 
in general and, in a more specifically liturgical sense, that part 
of the Friday evening service which precedes the regular eve- 
ning prayer and solemnly welcomes the Sabbath. The inaugu- 
ration begins considerably before nightfall “so as to add from 
the weekday to the holy day” (Yoma 81b). Much care is tradi- 
tionally lavished on preparing for the Sabbath. All housework 
that is forbidden on the Sabbath, e.g. cooking, is completed 
beforehand (cf. Shab. 2:7; Shab. 119a). Before the Sabbath, 
some people used to read the weekly Torah section, twice in 
the original Hebrew texts and once in the Aramaic (Targum) 
version. It is customary to bathe before the beginning of the 
Sabbath and to put on festive clothes. The Talmud (Shab. 119a) 
tells that R. Hanina used to put on his Sabbath clothes and 
stand at sunset of Sabbath eve and exclaim: “Come and let us 
go forth to welcome the Queen Sabbath” and R. Yannai used 
to don his festive robes at that time and exclaim, “Come, O 
bride! Come, O bride!” These stories served as the main motif 
for the Sabbath hymn *“Lekhah Dodi” of Solomon b. Moses 
ha-Levi *Alkabez and formed the basis of the custom of the 
kabbalists of Safed, who welcomed the Sabbath by going into 
the fields on Fridays at sunset to recite special prayers and 
hymns in honor of the Sabbath amid nature. In traditional 
synagogues this prayer is recited no later than half an hour af- 
ter sunset. It opens with Psalm 29 (in the Ashkenazi and some 
other rites with the six Psalms 95-99 and 29 corresponding 
to the six days of creation or the six weekdays). The hymn 
“Lekhah Dodi” is then sung, followed by Psalms 92 and 93. 
In some rituals the evening service is preceded by the recital 
of the *Song of Songs in honor of the Bride (or Queen) Sab- 
bath. In many traditional rituals the hymn *“Anna be-Kho’ah” 
is said before the “Lekhah Dodi” (or Psalm 121). Chapter 2 of 
Mishnah Shabbat (Ba-Meh Madlikin) is recited in some rites 
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before the main evening prayer, in other rites following it. In 
the Yemenite ritual special piyyutim are also inserted before 
the evening prayer on those Sabbaths which coincide with 
the New Moon as well as for Sabbaths in the *Omer period. 
The major deviations from the regular evening service are the 
elimination of the petitions of the Amidah and the substitu- 
tion of blessings in honor of the Sabbath. 

In modern Israel special Kabbalat Shabbat ceremonies 
are held on Friday at noontime in schools and kindergartens, 
and before supper in some kibbutzim, where they consist 
of lighting the Sabbath candles, reciting poetry, and singing 
songs in honor of the weekly day of rest. In the United States, 
many Reform and Conservative synagogues have introduced 
the late Friday evening service, which starts after the end of 
the business day in order to enable a greater number of the 
congregants to participate. The central feature of the service 
is the rabbi’s sermon; after the service an Oneg Shabbat (Sab- 
bath Reception) is usually held. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Elbogen, Gottesdienst, 107-12; Idelsohn, 


Liturgy, 128 ff. 
[Meir Ydit] 


KASB BEN ASAD (d. 627), chief of the Jewish tribe of 
*Qurayza in Medina. When Ka’b saw the tragic fate await- 
ing his tribe as a result of their defeat by Muhammad’s forces 
and their betrayal by their Arab allies, he offered three sugges- 
tions to his council: conversion to Islam; that the men kill their 
wives and children to save them from slavery and dishonor, 
but that they continue to fight; and that they unexpectedly 
attack Muhammad's forces on the Sabbath, thus desecrat- 
ing the holy day. Each suggestion was rejected. He was put 
to death along with the rest of his tribe in 627, after refus- 
ing to accept Islam. Kab is the subject of Tchernichowsky’s 
poem “Ha-Aharon li-Venei Kurayta” (“The Last of the Banu 
Qurayza’). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.Z. Hirschberg, Yisrael be-Arav (1946), 
145f, M. Ibn Ishaq, Life of Muhammad, tr. by A. Guillaume (1955), 
461, 464f. 


KABIR, ABRAHAM SALIH AL- (1885- ), Iraqi official. 
Born in *Baghdad, al-Kabir received a legal education and 
was at first employed in various banks, later joining the Iraqi 
treasury service; he held important and responsible posi- 
tions, especially at the time when Ezekiel *Sassoon was fi- 
nance minister. Al-Kabir also played an active role in Jewish 
communal life, and in 1946 testified before the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Commission of Inquiry on the discrimination practiced 
against Jews by the Iraqi authorities. He settled in London in 
the 1960s. 

Abraham Salih’s brother, josEPH, also born in Baghdad, 
was a lawyer and communal worker. Al-Kabir was at first em- 
ployed in the Iraqi Ministry of Justice, but from 1925 he main- 
tained a private law practice. From the early 1930s he lectured 
at the Baghdad School of Law on private international law 
and comparative law. He published his lectures in two books 
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(in Arabic). As a member of the general council of the Jewish 
community of Baghdad from 1932, he was among the critics 
of the community's administration by its president Sasson 
*Kadoorie and published a pamphlet on this subject (Bagh- 
dad, 1944). In 1935-36, he represented the Jews of Baghdad in 


the Iraqi Parliament. 
[Hayyim J. Cohen] 


KABRI (Heb. 723), kibbutz bordering on Acre Plain and 
the hills of Upper Galilee in Israel, affiliated to Ha-Kibbutz 
ha-Me’uhad. It was founded in 1949 by settlers from *Bet 
Arabah who were forced to abandon their settlement north 
of the Dead Sea in the *War of Independence (1948). In 1968 
Kabri, with 560 inhabitants, engaged in mixed farming. In 
2002 its population numbered 728, with the economy based 
on the manufacture of aluminum and plastic products and 
a few farming branches such as fruit plantations and cattle. 
Large-scale excavations in 1986-93 revealed settlement on the 
site from the Neolithic period and enormous growth in the 
Middle Bronze 11 period (2000-1550 B.c.E.). By the end of the 
Bronze Age (1200 B.c.£.) the site was deserted. In Roman and 
Byzantine times, Kabri (*Kabritha) was a flourishing center 
(Tos. Shey. 4:11). Numerous ashlars and mosaic floors remain 
from this era, some of which were reused in the houses of the 
Arab village which was abandoned in 1948. Porous limestone 
beneath a stratum of impervious heavy soil resulted in the 
formation of four copious springs whose fresh waters were 
led a distance of about 7 mi. (12 km.) to Acre by the aqueduct 
built in 1800 by the governor Ahmad al-Jazzar. Under Brit- 
ish Mandatory rule, a British-owned plant bottled the “Kabri 
water.” In the spring of 1948, *Haganah soldiers on their way 
to reinforce the isolated kibbutz of *Yehi’am further east were 
caught at Kabri in an ambush, and 46 men fell; a memorial has 
been set up there. A government fruit-tree nursery, a Jewish 
National Fund (jnF) forest-tree nursery, and the JNF regional 
administration were located at Kabri. 
WEBSITE: www.cabri.org.il. 


{Efram Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


KABRITHA, a village in the territory of Ptolemais (Acre). 
In the talmudic lists describing the area held by those who 
returned from Babylonian exile, it is located on the border 
between the “wall of Acre” to the north and the “spring of 
Gaaton” to the south (Sif. 51; Tosef. Shev. 4:11; TJ, Shev. 6:1, 36c, 
et al.). Some scholars have looked for it at Khirbat Qabarsa to 
the south of Nahariyyah and near the outlet of Nahal Gaaton, 
but as this position is too close to the sea and is also west of 
the coastal road which marked the theoretical boundary of the 
Holy Land, the identification with *Kabri to the northwest of 
Nahariyyah is preferable. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dalman, in: PJB, 19 (1923), 22 n. 3; Press, 
Erez 3 (1952), 467. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Tsafrir, L. Di Segni, and 
J. Green, Tabula Imperii Romani. Iudaea - Palaestina. Maps and Gaz- 


etteer (1994), 159, S.v. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 
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KACH, Israeli party established by Rabbi Meir *Kahane in 
1971, as an outpost of the Jewish Defense League in the United 
States. Kach advocated that the halakhah should become the 
law of the State of Israel in Greater Israel, and proposed that 
the state’s Arab inhabitants be given the option of becoming 
citizens after a security check, on condition that they would 
agree to serve in the defense forces and undertake other civil- 
ian duties, and accept the status of ger toshav (non-Jewish resi- 
dent), or emigrating from the country. In the elections to the 
Eighth, Ninth and Tenth Knessets Kach ran but did not pass 
the 1% qualifying threshold. An attempt to disqualify the party 
from running in the elections to the Tenth Knesset failed. In 
that election campaign Kach advocated that the Arabs be ex- 
pelled from the country, to prevent their becoming a major- 
ity. It also advocated that the Camp David Accords and the 
Egyptian-Israeli Peace Treaty be abrogated, that the Israeli re- 
sponse to acts of terror should be counterterror, and that the 
mosques be removed from the Temple Mount. Kach was dis- 
qualified by the Central Elections Committee from running 
in the Eleventh Knesset elections. However, the High Court of 
Justice ruled that the disqualification was illegal. In these elec- 
tions Kach finally passed the qualifying threshold, and Kahane 
entered the Knesset. In the Knesset Kahane presented several 
bills that were rejected by the Knesset Presidium, headed by 
Knesset Speaker Shlomo *Hillel, since they were viewed as 
racist. On July 31, 1985, both Basic Law: the Knesset and the 
Election Law were amended to enable the Central Elections 
Committee to disqualify lists that incite to racism and deny 
the democratic character of the State of Israel. On this basis 
Kach was disqualified from running in the elections to the 
Twelfth Kensset. 

Following the murder of Kahane in November 1990 in 
New York by an Egyptian assassin, Kach split into two move- 
ments. “Kahane Hai,” which was headed by his son Binyamin 
Ze ev, who was killed in a terrorist attack in Samaria in De- 
cember 2000, and Koah, which soon assumed the name Kach, 
headed by Kahane’s former assistant Baruch Marzel, who lives 
in Tel Rumeida in Hebron. 

Following the massacre by Baruch Goldstein in the Cave 
of Machpelah on February 24, 1994 - which was welcomed 
by Kach - the movement was declared illegal, but it has since 
continued to exist underground, with its members participat- 
ing in demonstrations, clashing with the police, and attacking 
Palestinians and Palestinian property. After the Government 
approved the plan for disengagement from the Gaza Strip and 
the dismantlement of settlements, Kach advocated violent 
resistance to the removal of settlements, while verbally and 
physically attacking ministers. Among its activists are Marzel, 
Noam Federman, Tiran Pollack, and Itamar Ben-Gvir, who 
have frequently been detained by the police. 

[Susan Hattis Rolef (24 ed.)] 


KACYZNE (Katsizne), ALTER (1885-1941), Yiddish poet 
and essayist. Born in Vilna, he was a professional photogra- 
pher and also wrote poetry, fiction, drama, and essays. His 
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earliest short stories were written in Russian and published 
by S. *An-Ski, one of whose literary executors he was; he also 
completed An-Ski’s fragmentary drama Tog un Nakht (“Day 
and Night”), which was frequently performed on Yiddish, Pol- 
ish, and German stages in the 1920s. Under the influence of 
I.L. *Peretz and modern Polish poets, Kacyzne wrote his first 
mystical drama, which was not favorably received. He aroused 
greater attention with his folk ballads and with semi-mysti- 
cal, semi-realistic short stories, such as “Kranke Perl” (“Sick 
Pearl” in Arabeskn, 1922). His drama Dukus (“The Duke,’ 
1926), whose hero was a legendary Vilna aristocrat who em- 
braced Judaism, was first staged in Warsaw with Abraham 
*Morewski in the leading role and then often performed in 
Yiddish theaters worldwide. His less popular historical drama 
Hordes (“Herod,’ 1926) was generally held to be of greater liter- 
ary value. His two-volume novel Shtarke un Shvakhe (“Strong 
and Weak”), dealing with Polish-Jewish intellectuals during 
World War 1, was published posthumously in Argentina in 
1954. Fleeing the Germans in 1941, he tried to escape to Tar- 
nopol, but was seized by Ukrainian collaborators and beaten 
to death. His daughter Shulamit Reale published the first vol- 
ume of his collected works in 1967. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 4 (1929), 531-6; Ravitch, 
in: A. Kacyzne: Shtarke un Shvakhe (1954), introduction. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 8 (1981), 117-19; N. Mayzl, Forgeyer un Mitsay- 
tler (1946), 361-71; A. Goldberg, Undzere Dramaturgn (1961), 333-54; 
D. Sadan, in: Avnei Miftan, 3 (1972), 188-1; Y. Rapoport, Mehus fun 
Dikhtung (1963), 294-300; Sh. Belis, Portretn un Problemen (1964), 


68-73. 
[Melech Ravitch] 


KACZER (originally Katz), ILLES (1887-1980), Hungar- 
ian author and journalist. Born in Szatmar, Kaczér began his 
career in provincial journalism before starting to write for 
Budapest newspapers. He made his name as a novelist and 
playwright, and his dramas enjoyed considerable success in 
Hungary during the 1920s. By this time, however, as a result of 
the revolution of 1918-19, he had left the country and gone to 
live first in Vienna and later in Berlin, Romania, and Czecho- 
slovakia. In 1938 he moved to London but in 1959, at which 
time he was already established as a contributor of stories and 
essays to the Hungarian-language newspaper Uj Kelet, made 
his home in Israel. KacZzer was noted for his powerful treat- 
ment of Jewish themes, ranging from biblical times to the era 
of social and religious family conflict in the 19" and 20% cen- 
turies. His works include the novel Khafrit, az egyiptomi as- 
szony (1916); the play Megjétt a Messids (1921); Ikongo nem hal 
meg (1936); Fear Not, My Servant Jacob (1947); and The Siege 
of Jericho (1949), originally published in London as The Siege, 
2 vols; and Hérom a csillag (1956). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Magyar Zsid6é Lexikon (1929), 445; Magyar 


Irodalmi Lexikon, 1 (1963), 565. 
[Baruch Yaron] 


KACZERGINSKY, SZMERKE (1908-1954), Yiddish writer. 
Born in Vilna (Lithuania), Kaczerginsky joined the literary 
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group *Yung Vilne in 1929, contributing poems and stories 
to its publications. He worked as a printer and was active in 
underground communist movements, for which activity he 
was frequently arrested. During the German occupation he 
was one of several Yiddish intellectuals (including *Abraham 
Sutzkever) forced to select the most important holdings of 
the *y1vo Institute to be shipped to Germany (unchosen ma- 
terial was slated to be destroyed). This Papir Brigade smug- 
gled both books to be hidden in the Vilna ghetto and weapons 
to the partisans. Kaczerginsky escaped the ghetto before its 
liquidation and joined the partisans. After liberation Kacz- 
erginsky returned to Vilna, where he helped dig up the hid- 
den materials and ship them to the new y1vo headquarters in 
New York. Discouraged by Soviet control, he left for Poland 
and then Paris. In May 1950 he settled in Argentina, where 
he became a leading figure in Yiddish cultural life. While re- 
turning from a lecture tour he was killed in an airplane crash. 
Kaczerginsky’s writings are notable for their simplicity and 
power. His most important work chronicles, in verse, prose, 
and drama, the Vilna ghetto and the Jewish partisan move- 
ment. Among his books are: Khurbn Vilne (“The Destruction 
of Vilna; 1947) and Ikh Bin Geven a Partizan (“I Was a Par- 
tisan,” 1952); in his travels after the war he collected Lider fun 
di Getos un Lagern (“Songs of the Ghettos and Concentration 
Camps,’ 1948). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Schulman: Yung Vilne (1946), 17-20; 
Shmerke Katsherginski Ondenk-Bukh (1955), incl. bibl. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: LNYL, 8 (1981), 48-50. 


[Elias Schulman / Faith Jones (2"4 ed.)] 


KADAN (Czech Kadan; Ger. Kaaden), town in N.W. Bohe- 
mia, Czech Republic. Jews are first mentioned in Kadan in 
1339 and 1341. Between 1465 and 1517, seven Jews were formally 
granted citizenship. However, after the town had bought its 
freedom from the local lord, the Jews were expelled in 1520. Af- 
ter receiving permission from Frederick 11, one Jewish family 
settled in Kadan in 1624; more followed (mainly from *Udlice) 
in spite of protests by the townsmen. This new community 
was expelled in 1650 after the execution of a visiting Jew on 
charges of killing a Christian child. The body of the child was 
preserved in a special altar in the church (which was burned 
down in 1810). There were ten Jewish families in the town in 
1724 and nine in 1798. More lived there from the middle of 
the 19" century, totaling 118 in the district in 1869 and 219 in 
1881. The congregation, founded in 1874, was approved in 1884 
and legally became a community in 1893. From 409 in 1910, 
the number of Jews fell to 116 (1.5% of the total population) in 
1930. The community was dispersed at the time of the Nazi 
occupation of the Sudeten area and the synagogue was set on 
fire on Nov. 10, 1938. Most of the Jews who remained in the 
Protectorate were sent to the death camps. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Hoffmann, in: H. Gold (ed.), Juden und 
Judengemeinden Boehmens... (1934), 223-45; Germ Jud, 2 (1968), 


384. 
[Jan Herman] 
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KADAR, JAN (1918-1979), film director. Born in Budapest, 
Kadar was imprisoned in a Hungarian labor camp during 
World War 11. Later he worked for the Czech state film studios, 
and with Elmar Klos made Death Is Called Engelchen, which 
won acclaim. He became known in the West for the film The 
Shop on Main Street (1965), which starred Ida Kaminska and 
won an Academy Award. Kadar was linked with the writers 
and artists involved in the liberal movement in Czechoslova- 
kia in 1968. In 1969 he directed the American film of Bernard 
*Malamud’s story, Angel Levine. 


KADARI, SHRAGA (1907-1982), Hebrew author. Born in 
Lvov, he went in 1927 to Erez Israel, where he worked as an 
agricultural laborer, and later was one of the founders of *Ke- 
far Pines. In 1936 he joined the staff of the cultural department 
of the *Vaad Leummi. After the establishment of the State of 
Israel he became an official of the Ministry of Social Welfare. 
His stories and articles appeared in many newspapers and 
journals (particularly the dailies Davar and Ha-Zofeh). He 
published several books, including Mi-Martef ha-Olam (1936), 
Asonah shel Alinah (1939), Einayim Azumot (1945), Ez ha-Aha- 
vah (1956), Mi Yitten Boker (1960, a novel), Megillat Korekh ha- 
Sefarim (1962), Veha-Boker le-Darko Oleh (a novel, 1981), and 
Shezufei ha-Lehi ha-Ahat (1967, a collection of stories). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Lichtenbaum, Bi-Tehumah shel Sifrut 
(1962), 121-5; J. Churgin, in: Ha-Hinnukh, 4 (1962), 454-8; A. Cohen, 
Soferim Ivriyyim Benei Zemannenu (1964), 80-83. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
puny: A. Sharvit, “Hilkhei Nefesh u-Markhei Lashon: Iyyun bi-Yezirat 
Shraga Kadari,” in: Yerushalayim 13:1-2 (1979), 111-18; A. Sharvit, 
“Yezirat Shraga Kadari be-Hebet Nossaf,” in: Hazofeh (1983), 6; A. Lip- 
shitz, “Li-Demutam shel Shenei Mesaperim: Yehudah Yaari ve-Shraga 
Kadari,” in: Bizaron, 5:17-18 (1983), 123-27; G. Shaked, Ha-Sipporet 


ha-Ivrit, 3 (1988), 158-64. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


KADDARI, MENACHEM ZEVI (1925—_), Hebrew scholar 
and linguist. Born in Mezoekoevesd (Hungary), Kaddari stud- 
ied philosophy and Semitic languages at the Pazmany-Peter 
University of Budapest and Jewish bibliography, Bible, and 
Jewish philosophy at the Rabbinical Seminary (1945-46). He 
immigrated to Israel in 1947 and continued his academic train- 
ing in Hebrew, Bible, Jewish philosophy, and Kabbalah at the 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem (1947-50). In 1953 he submit- 
ted his Ph.D. thesis on Grammar of the Aramaic Language of 
the Zohar (published in 1971). Teaching at Bar-Ilan University 
from 1961, he was appointed full professor in 1970, where he 
also served as dean of the Faculty of Humanities (1967-70) 
and rector of the University (1971-74). He also taught at several 
universities abroad, among them UCLA (1967), the University 
of Leeds, U.K. (1978), and the University of Witwatersrand, 
Johannesburg (1979-81). Kaddari was elected a member of 
the Hebrew Academy in 1973 and its vice president in 1994. 
He received the Israel Prize in 1999. Kaddari’s major fields of 
research are Aramaic, Hebrew syntax, biblical and rabbinic 
Hebrew, and, mainly, modern Hebrew. Among his major 
works are Ozar Leshon ha-Mikrah: Konkordansiah Meleah 
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u-Millon Ivri ve-Angli, letters N—”, initiated by Y. Blau and S. 
Loewenstamm, with whom he had already collaborated in the 
publication of vol. 3 (letters ¥-7), and Tahbir ve-Semantikah 
ba-Ivrit shel-le-ahar ha-Mikra: Iyyunim ba-Diakhroniah shel 
ha-Lashon ha-Ivrit, 2 vols. (1991, 1995). A full list of Kaddari’s 
works and scientific publications appeared in Mehkarim ba- 
Lashon ha-Ivrit ha-Attikah ve-ha-Hadashah li-Khevod Men- 
achem Zevi Kaddari (ed. S. Sharvit, 1999, 413-24). 

During World War 11, Kaddari was active in the clandes- 
tine pioneering Zionist movement in Hungary (1943-46) and 
a member of the joint secretariat of the ma’pilim (*“illegal” im- 
migration) camps in Cyprus (1946-47). During Israel’s War 
of Independence, he fought in the Haganah in *Gush Etzyon 
(*Masswot Yitzhak) and Jerusalem. 


[Aharon Maman (2™ ed.)] 


KADDISH (Aram. 7}; “holy”), a doxology, most of it in 
Aramaic, recited with congregational responses at the close of 
individual sections of the public service and at the conclusion 
of the service itself. There are four main types of Kaddish: 

(a) THE WHOLE (OR COMPLETE) KADDISH, the text of 
which is as follows: 


Glorified and sanctified be God’s great name throughout the 
world which He has created according to His will. May He es- 
tablish His kingdom in your lifetime and during your days, 
and within the life of the entire house of Israel, speedily and 
soon; and say, Amen. 


The congregational response, which is repeated by the *sheliah 
zibbur is 


May His great name be blessed forever and to all eternity. 
Blessed and praised, glorified and exalted, extolled and honored, 
adored and lauded be the name of the Holy One, blessed be He, 
beyond all the blessings and hymns, praises and consolations 
that are ever spoken in the world; and say Amen. 

May the prayers and supplications of the whole house of Israel 
be accepted by their Father in heaven; and say, Amen. 

May there be abundant peace from heaven and life, for us and 
for all Israel; and say, Amen. 

He who creates peace in His high places, may He create peace 
for us and for all Israel; and say Amen. 


It is recited by the sheliah zibbur after each *Amidah (virtually 
concluding the whole service), except in the morning service 
when it comes after the prayer U-Va le-Ziyyon. 

(b) THE “HALF” KADDISH consists of the above text 
with the exception of the concluding passage, from “May the 
prayers and supplications ...” until the end of the prayer. It is 
also recited by the sheliah zibbur and functions as a link be- 
tween the sections of each service. In the morning service, the 
“Half” Kaddish is recited after the psalms (*Pesukei de-Zimra), 
the Amidah (or the *Tahanun, when that is said), and the 
Reading of the Law. In the afternoon service, it is recited be- 
fore the Amidah; in the evening service before Ve-Hu Rahum 
(when the special psalms before it are recited) and before the 
Amidah. It is also recited before the *Musaf service. 
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(c) THE KADDISH DE-RABBANAN (“the scholars’ Kad- 
dish”) consists of the whole Kaddish with “May the prayers 
and supplications ...;’ however, replaced by, “[We pray] for 
Israel, for our teachers and their disciples and the disciples of 
their disciples, and for all who study the Torah, here and ev- 
erywhere. May they have abundant peace, loving-kindness, 
ample sustenance and salvation from their Father Who is in 
heaven; and say, Amen.” The prayer then continues with the 
passage “May there be abundant peace from Heaven ...” It is 
recited by mourners after communal study and in the syna- 
gogue, particularly after the reading of *Ba-Meh Madlikin 
(Shab. 2) on Friday nights, after the early morning service, 
and after *Ein Ke-Elohenu. 

(d) THE MOURNERS’ KADDISH contains the full text of 
the whole Kaddish with the exception of the line “May the 
prayers and supplications ...” It is recited by the close relatives 
of the deceased (see: *Mourning) after the *Aleinu, at the end 
of each service, and may be repeated after the reading of ad- 
ditional psalms. 

All four forms of the Kaddish are recited standing, fac- 
ing Jerusalem. In some communities, the whole congregation 
stands, in others only the mourners. If one stands at the begin- 
ning of the Kaddish, however, one should not sit down before 
the response “May His great name be blessed ...” When the 
Kaddish is recited at the burial service, an addition, stressing 
the eschatological aspect of the Kaddish, is made to the open- 
ing paragraph. It is also added to the Kaddish recited at the 
celebration marking the conclusion of the study of a Talmud 
tractate (Siyyum). 

The Kaddish is characterized by an abundance of praise 
and glorification of God and an expression of hope for the 
speedy establishment of His kingdom on earth. The brief ref- 
erence to the latter (“May He establish His kingdom”) in the 
usual Ashkenazi version is expanded by the Sephardim with 
ve-Yazmah purkaneih ve-karev meshiheih (“May He make His 
salvation closer and bring His Messiah near”). The congrega- 
tional response “May His great name be blessed for ever and 
to all eternity” is the kernel of the prayer (Sifre to Deut. 32:3). 
The verse is akin to Daniel 2:20 (in Aramaic), to Job 1:21, and 
to Psalm 113:2 (in Hebrew), and to the eulogy “Blessed be the 
name of His glorious kingdom for ever and ever,’ which was 
recited in the Temple (Yoma 3:8). According to R. Joshua b. 
Levi, “joining loudly and in unison in [this] congregational 
response ...” has the power of influencing the heavenly decree 
in one’s favor (Shab. 119b; cf. Mid. Prov. 10). 

The simple form in which the eschatological pleas are 
phrased and the lack of allusion to the destruction of the Tem- 
ple indicate the antiquity of the Kaddish prayer. The opening 
phrase, “Magnified and sanctified be His great name in the 
world ...” (whose origin is Ezek. 38:23), shows affinities to the 
“Lord's Prayer” (Matt. 6:9-13); similar phrases were appar- 
ently used in a variety of public and private prayers (e.g., that 
of thanksgiving for rain, cited in TJ, Ta’an. 1:3, 64b). The Kad- 
dish prayer was not originally part of the synagogue service. 
The Talmud (Sot. 49a, and Rashi ad loc.) specifically records 
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that it first served as a concluding prayer to the public aggadic 
discourse which was also conducted in Aramaic. The Kaddish 
de-Rabbanan testifies to this connection. Special verses were 
even inserted into the Kaddish de-Rabbanan, for the nasi, 
resh galuta, and the heads of the academies (cf. Schechter in 
Gedenkbuch D. Kaufmann (1900), Hebr. part 52-4), or, as in 
Yemen, for such distinguished scholars as Maimonides (Let- 
ter of Nahmanides to the French Rabbis, in Kovez Teshuvot 
ha-Rambam, Leipzig edition (1859), 9a). 

The Kaddish is mentioned as part of the prescribed syn- 
agogue daily prayers for the first time in tractate Soferim 
(c. sixth century c.E.). By geonic times, it had become a stat- 
utory synagogue prayer requiring the presence of ten adult 
males. The name Kaddish is first mentioned in Soferim 10:7, 
and the explanatory passage beginning “Blessed and praised ... 
etc.’ (which is recited in Hebrew) was added for non-Aramaic 
speakers. The plea for the acceptance of the prayer (“May the 
prayers and supplications ... etc.”), the prayer for the wel- 
fare of the supplicants (“May there be abundant peace from 
heaven ...”), and the concluding passage (“He who creates 
peace ... etc.,” cf. Job 25:2), were all later additions. 

The German and Italian text, quoted above, is derived 
from Seder Rav *Amram (ed. by D. Hedegard, 1951) but ex- 
hibits local variations. In the Yemenite rite, the phrase le-ella 
u-le-ella (“much beyond all praises”) is repeated all the year 
round, and not only during the *ten days of penitence. In Jeru- 
salem and Safed the word kaddisha is added in the Kaddish 
de-Rabbanan ending “in this holy place and everywhere,’ and 
according to the Mahzor Romanyah, several additions were 
made to the passage “May the prayers and supplication ...” On 
the other hand, the final invitation to the congregation to re- 
spond “amen” (i.e., ve-imru, “and say”) is neither in the Seder 
Rav Amram nor in other old manuscripts. 

The practice of mourners reciting the Kaddish seems to 
have originated during the 13" century, at the time of severe 
persecutions in Germany by the Crusaders. No reference is 
made to it in the Mahzor Vitry (the comment on page 74 is a 
later interpolation). According to a late aggadah (originating 
in Seder Eliyahu Zuta), R. *Akiva rescued a soul from punish- 
ment in hell by urging the latter’s sons to recite the verse “May 
His great name be blessed ...” The idea was already earlier ex- 
pressed in Sanhedrin 104a. The mourner’s Kaddish, now re- 
cited for 11 and not the full 12 months of the mourning period 
(according to the Sh. Ar., yD 376:4, the longer period implies 
a disrespectful view of the parents’ piety), is also recited on 
the *yahrzeit. It has been suggested that the Kaddish became 
the mourner’s prayer because of the mention of the resurrec- 
tion of the dead in the messianic passage at the beginning. 
(The phrase, however, no longer occurs in most versions to- 
day.) The Kaddish is not properly “a prayer for the soul of the 
departed,’ but an expression of the zidduk ha-din (“justifica- 
tion of judgment”) by the bereaved, conforming to the spirit 
of the maxim: “Man is obliged to give praise for the evil [that 
befalls him] even as he gives praise for the good” (Ber. 9:5). 
However, the prayer is popularly thought to be a “prayer for 
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the dead” to the extent that a son, in Yiddish, is often called 
“a Kaddish, and a man is said to have died “without leaving 
a Kaddish, 


Musical Rendition 

The various forms and functions of the Kaddish in the service 
are matched by a variety of musical configurations. Melodies 
range from simple parlando recitatives to elaborate solo pro- 
ductions, from light tunes in the popular taste to most sol- 
emn and impressive compositions. Salamone de *Rossi even 
set the entire text for three- and five-part chorus (Ha-Shirim 
asher li-Shelomo, Venice, 1623, nos. 1 and 16). Nevertheless, 
some guiding principles may be ascertained from the mul- 
tiplicity of Kaddish tunes. In the Ashkenazi rite, the Kaddish 
before the Amidah (especially in the Musaf prayer) is distin- 
guished by a striving for sublime melodic expression (see 
*Music, Jewish, Ex. 30; and *Mi-Sinai Niggunim, Ex. 1, nos. 
3, % 9); its music is sometimes identical with that of the fol- 
lowing Avot benediction. The Sephardim emphasize rather 
the Kaddish preceding Barekhu, by means of elaborate col- 
oraturas (Idelsohn, Melodien, 2 (1922), 97, no. 50; 4 (1930), 
137, NO. 32; 195, No. 220), or by melodic identity with the said 
benediction. In the Ashkenazi synagogues, certain liturgical 
situations evoke Kaddish melodies of a definite character or 
form. The Kaddish which closes the Musaf prayer is prefer- 
ably sung to a lively and gay tune, sometimes in a dancelike 
manner (earliest example notated by Benedetto Marcello in 
his Estro Poetico-Armonico, Venice, 1724-27). During festivals 
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A Kaddish melody sung before Barekhu in the Sephardi morning service 
on Rosh Ha-Shanah. Barekhu is sung to the same melody. From O. Cahby 
(ed.), Liturgie Sephardi no 65, 1959. Courtesy World Sephardi Federa- 
tion, London. 
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the Kaddish over the Torah scroll and that before the evening 
Amidah are “labeled” with musical motives characteristic of 
the feast in question. On Simhat Torah, which closes the cycle 
of holidays, the characteristic motives of all the festivals are 
assembled in the “Year-Kaddish? 

The particular tunes anchored in local traditions are also 
worth mentioning, such as the so-called Trommel (“drum- 
ming”) Kaddish which used to be sung in Frankfurt on the 
Main on “Purim Vinz” - the 20" of Adar, commemorating 
that day in 1616 when, after the *Fettmilch persecution, the 
Jews were brought back into the town “with trumpets and 
drums” as described in Elhanan Helen’s Megillat Vinz (see FE. 
Ogutsch, Der Frankfurter Kantor, 1930, 103, no. 319). The fa- 
mous “Kaddish” of R. *Levi Isaac of Berdichev, A Din-Toyre 
mit Got, is a kind of introduction to the liturgical Kaddish, in 
which Levi Isaac addresses and rebukes God in an extended 
“prose poem” whose melody comprises elements of the High 
Holiday liturgy (see Idelsohn, Melodien, 10 (1932), XII, 29, no. 
104). Leonard Bernstein’s Kaddish (his Symphony no. 3, 1963) 
for narrator, choir, and orchestra is also a kind of “lawsuit 
with God” centering on the Kaddish and is thus a descendant 
of Levi Isaac’s song. 

[Hanoch Avenary] 
Women and Kaddish 
Responsa literature, historical sources, and contemporary 
testimony indicate that at least since the 17° century some 
women have recited the mourner’s Kaddish, both at home 
during shiva and at daily services in the synagogue. Saying 
Kaddish at the grave during the funeral was also a customary 
practice among devout women in certain communities. The 
earliest known responsum in which the issue of women and 
Kaddish is discussed appears in the late 17**-century work of 
R. Jair Hayyim Ben Moses Samson *Bacharach, known as 
the Havvat Yair. Based on a particular set of circumstances in 
Amsterdam, R. Bacharach’s responsum, which became known 
as “the Amsterdam case,’ concludes that women may recite 
Kaddish, but the nuances of the responsum are used by vari- 
ous rabbis in different ways. Among those who restrict the 
Amsterdam case, arguing variously for limitations on wom- 
en's expression of grief through public recitation of Kaddish, 
are the Beer Heitev, Gesher ha-Hayyim, Mishpetei Uziel, Mat- 
teh Ephraim, and Aseh Lekha Rav. R. Israel Meir *Lau, former 
Ashkenazi chief rabbi in Israel, and Reuven Fink in the US. are 
adamant in their opposition to women’s saying Kaddish. 

While R. Bacharach, who realized that he was trans- 
forming social practice, also articulated caution, those who 
restrict his opinion project a general fear of women’s entering 
the public religious sphere. This apprehension is absent in the 
vocal minority of decisors who offer lenient interpretations 
of the Amsterdam case, often adding specific details relevant 
to changed social circumstances. Examples are found in the 
writings of R. Joseph B. *Soloveitchik, R. Aaron *Soloveitchik, 
R. Moshe Leib Blair, and R. Yehuda Herzl Henkin. 

In 1916, Henrietta *Szold expressed her conviction that 
it was never intended by Jewish law and custom that women 
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should be exempt from positive commandments if they were 
able to perform them, writing, “And of the Kaddish I feel sure 
this is particularly true” (letter to Haym Peretz, in Four Cen- 
turies of Jewish Women’s Spirituality, ed. E. Umansky and D. 
Ashton (1992), 164-65). 

Among Modern Orthodox women at the beginning of 
the 21° century, the recitation of Kaddish is widespread. In 
Reform, Reconstructionist, and most Conservative practice, 
women recite the mourner’s Kaddish as a matter of course 
and are also counted among the ten persons required to con- 
stitute the minyan required for communal worship. In recent 
years, several women have written personal testimonies about 
reciting Kaddish in Orthodox settings. These include E.M. 
Broner (Mornings and Mourning: A Kaddish Journal (1994)) 
and Sara Reguer and Deborah E. Lipstadt (in essays antholo- 
gized in On Being a Jewish Feminist, ed. S. Heschel (1983; rep. 
1995), 177-81, 207-9). 

[Rochelle L. Millen (24 ed.)] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. de Sola Pool, The Old Jewish-Aramaic 
Prayer, the Kaddish (1909); Karel, in: Ha-Shiloah, 35 (1918), 36-49, 
426-30, 521-7; Elbogen, Gottesdienst, 92-98; Abrahams, Companion, 
xxxixf,, Ixxxviiifi; Idelsohn, Liturgy, 84-88; J. Heinemann, Ha-Tefil- 
lot bi-Tekufat ha-Tanna’im ve-ha-Amora’im (19667), index, 189, $.v.; 
Heinemann, in: Jss, 5 (1960), 264-80. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.L. 
Millen, Women, Birth, and Death in Jewish Law and Practice (2004); 
D. Golinkin, Halakhah for Our Time: A Conservative Approach to 
Jewish Law (1991); idem (ed.), Responsa of the Vaad Halakhah of the 
Rabbinical Assembly of Israel, vol. 3 (1997); W. Jacob (ed.), American 
Reform Responsa: Collected Responsa of the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis, 1889-1983 (1983). 


KADELBURG, LAVOSLAV (1910-1995), lawyer. Kadelburg 
was born in Vinkovci, Croatia, and completed his secondary 
education there. He participated in the local Herut youth or- 
ganization (1925-30) and studied law and economics. He was 
appointed attorney general in the High Court of the Serbian 
Republic; later he acted as judge in the same court, retiring 
in 1966. In the following years acted as judge in International 
Arbitration Tribunals. 

Before the Nazi invasion of Yugoslavia in April 1941, he 
was mobilized as a reserve officer of the Royal Yugoslav Army; 
he was interned in Pow camps in Germany throughout wwil. 
Upon his return, Kadelburg developed close contacts with the 
new regime that took over the country under Tito’s leadership 
and became involved again in Jewish affairs. Along with Dr. 
Albert *Vajs (Weiss), he helped in rehabilitating the few sur- 
vivors of the Holocaust and in restoring Jewish life. On Vajs's 
death, he carried on as the president of the renewed Federa- 
tion of Jewish Communities in Belgrade. He held that position 
for many years and was considered the mainstay of Jewry in 
that area. He was also a member of the Executive of the World 
Jewish Congress. 

Commanding several languages, he was a widely re- 
spected figure in European Jewish assemblies, where his ad- 


vice was often sought. 
[Zvi Loker (2"4 ed.)] 
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KADESH (Heb. W777), name of several places in Erez Israel 
and Syria to which a sacred character is attributed. 

(1) Kadesh, Kadesh-Barnea (Heb. ¥112 WI? ,W7j?), an 
important oasis situated on the southern border of Canaan 
(Num. 34:4; Josh. 15:3; Ezek. 47:19; 48:28) in the wilderness of 
Zin (Num. 20:1; 27:14; 33:36; Deut. 32:51) — part of the wilder- 
ness of Paran (Num. 20:16) — at a distance of an eleven days’ 
journey from Mt. Horeb (Deut. 1:2). Kadesh is alternatively 
called En-Mishpat (“spring of judgment”; Gen. 14:7) and the 
“waters of Meribah” (“strife Num. 20:13, 24; 27:14; Deut. 
32:51), names which indicate its special role as a sacred place 
of judgment and assembly for the desert tribes. 

Kadesh-Barnea appears in the stories of Abraham (Gen. 
16:14; 20:1) and in the description of the expedition of Chedor- 
laomer and his allies; Kadesh-Barnea, here called En-Mishpat, 
is said to have been inhabited by Amalekites (Gen. 14:7). Dur- 
ing the Exodus it served as an assembly point for the Israelite 
tribes in the desert (Deut. 1:46). Some scholars regard it as 
the first amphictyonic center of the Israelites. From Kadesh- 
Barnea spies were sent to explore Canaan (Num. 13:26); the 
attempt was made to penetrate into Canaan which was pre- 
vented by Arad and Hormah (Num. 14:40-45; 21:1; 33:36-40); 
messengers were sent to the king of Edom; and from here 
the Israelites started out on their eastward march to Trans- 
jordan (Num. 20:14ff; 33:36ff; Deut. 1:46ff; Judg. 11:16 ff.). 
Biblical tradition associates Kadesh-Barnea with the family 
of Moses in particular: here Moses drew water abundantly 
from the rock; here he and Aaron were punished for their 
lack of faith by being denied entrance into the land of Ca- 
naan (Num. 20:2ff.); here his sister Miriam died and was bur- 
ied (Num. 20:1); and Aaron died nearby at mount Hor (Num. 
20:22-29; 33:37-39). Kadesh-Barnea has been identified with 
the group of springs 46 mi. (75 km.) south of Beer-Sheba and 
15 mi. (25 km.) south of Nizzanah. The name is preserved at 
the southernmost spring ‘Ayn Qudays, but ‘Ayn al-Qudayrat 
to the north of it is of much greater importance being a rich 
spring which waters a fertile plain. In its vicinity a large for- 
tress from the time of the Judahite kings was discovered. Most 
scholars therefore identify Kadesh-Barnea with the larger 
spring; the entire group of springs may have originally been 
called Kadesh-Barnea and the name survived at the southern 
one despite its lesser importance. During the Sinai campaign 
a large Israelite fortress was discovered also above ‘Ayn Qu- 
days as well as numerous remains in the whole region from the 
Middle Bronze  (c. 2000 B.c.£.) and Israelite periods. 

Large-scale excavations in 1976 and 1982 uncovered three 
superimposed fortresses on the site. The first was dated to the 
11 century, the second to around the time of Hezekiah and 
measured 65 ft. x 195 ft. (20 x 60 m.) with six rectangular tow- 
ers and a moat and glacis on three sides, and the third to the 
seventh century, probably destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar. In- 
scriptions indicate that the inhabitants of the fortress prob- 
ably spoke Hebrew. 

(2) Kedesh in Galilee (Heb. 9°32 Wj), one of the prin- 
cipal cities in Upper Galilee in the Canaanite and Israelite pe- 
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riods. In the opinion of some scholars, it is mentioned in the 
list of cities conquered by Thutmosis 111 (c. 1468 B.c.E.) and 
depicted on a relief of Seti 1 (c. 1300 B.Cc.£.); others, however, 
argue that these references are to Kadesh on the Orontes. In 
the Bible, “Kedesh in Galilee in the hill country of Naphtali” 
appears in the list of defeated Canaanite kings (Josh. 12:22), 
as a city of refuge (Josh. 20:7) and a levitical city (Josh. 21:32; 
1 Chron. 6:61), and as one of the fortified cities of the tribe of 
Naphtali (Josh. 19:37). It was conquered by Tiglath-Pileser 111 
in his expedition in 733/2 B.c.£. (11 Kings 15:29) but continued 
to exist in the Second Temple period eventually becoming a 
Hellenistic city in the territory of Tyre. Near Kedesh, Jonathan 
the Hasmonean defeated the army of Demetrius 11 (1 Macc. 
11:63-73; Jos., Ant. 13:154). It is identified with Tell Qadis, a 
large tell overlooking the fertile plateau west of the Huleh, 
and containing remains and fortifications from the Canaan- 
ite, Israelite, and later periods. A Roman temple was partially 
excavated in 1981-84, dedicated under Hadrian in 117/8 C.£. 

(3) Kedesh-Naphtali (Heb. °?nD1-w7), the birthplace of 
Barak, son of Abinoam, located in Galilee in the territory of 
the tribe of Naphtali (Judg. 4:6, 9-11). It is generally identi- 
fied with Kedesh (2) but this seems unsound for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

(a) Kedesh Upper Galilee is far from Mt. Tabor in the 
vicinity of which Deboral’s battle with the Canaanite kings 
took place; 

(b) “Elon-Bezaanannim, which is by Kedesh” (Judg. 4:11) 
is also known from the border description of Naphtali where it 
is situated between the Tabor and the Jordan (Josh. 19:33). 

Kedesh-Naphtali should therefore be sought east of 
Mount Tabor and in this area Khirbat al-Kadish near Pori- 
yyah which contains extensive remains from the early Israelite 
period has been proposed as the location of the site. 

(4) Kadesh on the Orontes, a major city in the Canaanite 
period on the Orontes River, identified with Tell Nabi Mind 
south of Lake Homs. Together with Megiddo, Kadesh headed 
the coalition of Canaanite kings against Thutmosis 111 in their 
great battle in c. 1468 B.c.£. Although confined with the other 
defeated kings within the walls of Megiddo, the king of Kadesh 
succeeded in escaping the Egyptian siege and Kadesh was con- 
quered only during Thutmosis’ sixth campaign, in his eighth 
year. In the 14** century B.c.E. the city came under Hittite 
influence, as indicated by the *El-Amarna letters. It was con- 
quered at the beginning of the 13" century by Seti 1 as shown 
in a stele discovered by Pézard in his excavations at Kadesh. A 
relief depicting Seti’s conquest may be preserved in the Karnak 
temple in Egypt but some scholars interpret it as referring to 
Kadesh in Galilee. During the reign of Ramses 11, a famous 
battle between the Egyptians and the Hittites (c. 1280 B.c.£.) 
took place near Kadesh; it actually terminated in a defeat for 
the Egyptians and Kadesh remained in the possession of the 
Hittites. According to the peace treaty concluded after the bat- 
tle, the border between the two kingdoms in the Lebanon al- 
Biq‘a was moved south of Kadesh. Further information on the 
city is lacking. It was apparently destroyed in the invasion of 
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the Sea Peoples at the beginning of the 12" century B.c.E. and 
its place was taken over in the Israelite period by Riblah on the 
Orontes south of Kadesh. The border of Lebo-Hamath in the 
Bible corresponds to the Egyptian border south of Kadesh. 

Excavations from 1975 reveal a settlement at the site in 
the sixth millennium B.c.£. and then reoccupation in the 
third millennium. The settlement was apparently destroyed 
around 1600 B.c.£. and reestablished by the time mentioned 
in the sources, i.e., 1468. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: (1) B. Rothenberg and J. Aharoni, Tagliyyot 
Sinai (1958); H.C. Trumbull, Kadesh-Barnea (1884): C.L. Woolley 
and T.E. Lawrence, The Wilderness of Zin (1915); Glueck, in: AASOR, 
15 (1935), 118ff.; Phythian-Adams, in: PEFAS, 67 (1935), 69 ff; 114ff.; de 
Vaux and Savignac, in: RB, 47 (1938), 89ff. (2) J. Aharoni, Hitnahalut 
Shivtei Yisrael ba-Galil ha-Elyon (1957), index; Avi- Yonah, Land, in- 
dex; Albright, in: BASOR, 19 (1928), 12; 35 (1929), 9; J. Garstang, Joshua- 
Judges (1931), 390-91. (3) Press, in: BJPES, 1, pt. 3 (1933/34), 26ff; J. 
Aharoni, op. cit., index; Kolshari, in: BIES, 27 (1963), 165ff. (4); M. 
Péyard, Qadesh Mission a Tell Nebi Mend... (1931); Du Buisson, in: 
Mélanges Maspéro, 1 (1938), 919 ff.; Gardiner, in: Onomastica, 2 (1947), 


index; Aharoni, Land, index. 
[Yohanan Aharoni] 


KADIMAH (Heb. 19°77; “Forward”), semi-urban settlement 
in central Israel. Kadimah was founded as a moshav in 1933. 
It was initially based almost exclusively on citrus groves, but 
suffered from the citrus crisis during World War 11. After 1948 
an immigrant camp (ma’barah) was established there and re- 
placed later by permanent housing. In 1950 it received mu- 
nicipal council status. In 1969 Kadimah had 3,920 inhabitants, 
jumping to 9,130 in 2002 with an annual growth rate of 4.6%. 
Its municipal area, extending over 5 sq. mi. (13 sq. km.), in- 
cluded Ilanot (“Trees”), the national forest tree research station 
affiliated to the Agricultural Research Institute of Rehovot. 
In 2003 Kadimah was united with the nearby settlement of 
*Zoran, and the two became known as Kadimah-Zoran. 


[Efram Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


KADIMAH,, the first Jewish national students association, 
established in Vienna in 1882. The founders and leaders of the 
Akademischer Verein Kadimah were Ruben *Bierer, a physi- 
cian from Lemberg and the oldest of the group, Moritz Tobias 
*Schnirer, a student of medicine from Bucharest, and Nathan 
*Birnbaum. Under the impression of the Russian pogroms, 
they were united in the conviction that only “the struggle 
against assimilation and the fostering of Jewish peoplehood 
are a barrier against the destruction of Judaism” The three 
decided to found a Jewish students’ association at Vienna 
University that would be “a center for the cultivation and dis- 
semination of the national idea and a workshop for the de- 
velopment of Jewish leadership for the future.” The group was 
greatly influenced by the Hebrew writer *Perez Smolenskin, 
who was then living in Vienna and editing the nationalist 
monthly Ha-Shahar. He became friendly with the group and 
named it “Kadimah,’ with the double meaning kedmah - east- 
ward, i.e., to Erez Israel — and kidmah —- forward. In autumn 
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1882 the association was founded in Bierer’s house in Vienna, 
although the governmental permit for the organization was 
issued only in March 1883. Because of the watchful eye of the 
Vienna police, the aim of the association was defined as “cul- 
tivation of Jewish literature and scholarship to the exclusion 
of any political tendency: In secret, however, every new mem- 
ber was requested to adopt a credo of three points: struggle 
against assimilation, Jewish nationhood, and the settlement of 
the land of Israel as a means toward Jewish independence. At 
the first official meeting (May 5, 1883) Schnirer was elected to 
head the association and P. Smolenskin and J.L. *Pinsker, who 
inspired the association, were elected as honorary members. 

Already in its first year the group established its own li- 
brary and reading room, housing German and Hebrew books, 
and regularly organized talks on Jewish nationalist topics. The 
publication of the group, *Selbst-Emancipation! (renamed 
the Juedische Volkszeitung in 1894), was edited by N. Birn- 
baum and named after Pinsker’s pamphlet *Autoemancipation! 
(1882), which was of great influence on its members. 

The first act of the association was to paste posters in Ger- 
man and Hebrew on the walls of Vienna University that pro- 
claimed loudly the message of Jewish nationhood. This step was 
a daring one, since the majority of the Jewish students as well as 
the Viennese Jewish bourgeoisie opposed Kadimah’s program. 
The association was exposed to attacks, but many young peo- 
ple from both Eastern and Western Europe joined it. From its 
beginnings Kadimah adopted customs of traditional German 
student associations, like regular beer drinking (Kneipen) and 
assemblies (Kommers), and in the early 1890s even changed into 
a “dueling fraternity.” By then Kadimah had become a central 
institution of Jewish national activity and an educational frame- 
work for many who later became associates of *Herzl. Follow- 
ing the example of Kadimah, Jewish-nationalist associations 
and student fraternities were founded all over Europe. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Festschrift zur Feier des 100. Semesters der 
akademischen Verbindung Kadimah (1933); O. Abeles, in: Die Welt, 
5 (1913), 145-7. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nahum Sokolow, Hibbath 
Zion (1934), pp. 380 ff; G. Kressel, Shivat Ziyyon, 4 (1956), 55-59; H.P. 
Freidenreich, in: Columbia Essays in International Affairs, 5 (1970) 
119-136.; M.L. Rozenblit, in: yLB1, 27 (1982), 171-186; J.H. Schoeps, 
in: YLBI, 27 (1982), 155-170; idem, in: N. Leser (ed.), Theodor Herzl 
und das Wien des Fin de Siécle (1987), 113-137. 


[Getzel Kressel / Mirjam Triendl (2"¢ ed.)] 


KADISHMAN, MENASHE (1932- ), Israeli painter and 
sculptor. Kadishman was born in Tel Aviv, the son of Russian 
pioneers. When he was 15 his father died and he had to give 
up his education, leave school, and help his mother. During 
his army service Kadishman served as a shepherd at kibbutz 
Mayan Barukh. This experience made an indelible impression 
on him that was later expressed in his art. In 1959 Kadishman 
followed Itzhak *Danziger’s advice and went to London to 
study sculpture in the St. Martin School of Art. During the 13 
years that he spent in London he refined his Minimalist Con- 
ceptual style. Most of his sculptures from that period were 
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made from steel or aluminum and some of them included 
glass, too. The common theme in these sculptures was ten- 
sion. The forms assembled in the sculptures created a strange 
posture that was contrary to the laws of nature. The ability of 
the sculptures to stand without falling constituted their for- 
mal power. Kadishman installed some of these sculptures in 
Israel on his return to his homeland (Rising, 1974, Habimah 
Square, Tel Aviv). 

In 1978 Kadishman represented Israel in the Venice Bien- 
nial. He created an unforgettable performance in a sheep pen. 
Kadishman stood, as a shepherd, in the middle of the Israeli 
pavilion and painted the backs of the sheep blue. The smell 
of the pavilion and the bleating sounds attracted the curious, 
integrating conceptual art and biblical imagery. 

The sheep motif returned in Kadishman’s art in differ- 
ent kinds of media. Over time it became a ram and in 1983 
the whole scene expanded to become the Sacrifice of Isaac. 
The inspiration for this subject was his son’s military service 
in Lebanon. In the paintings and the sculptures that deal with 
the biblical scene Abraham appears as a secondary figure while 
the ram’s image increases in significance (Sacrifice of Isaac, 
1982-85, Jewish Museum, New York). 

Another series of sculptures deal with birth. The mother 
and infant are described as silhouettes in exaggerated pos- 
tures of pain. Toward the end of the 1990s the single motif of 
a screaming head was left in the sculptures. In a very impres- 
sive installation Kadishman placed hundreds of heads on the 
floor under the title Shalekhet - Fallen Leaves (1997-99, Julie 
M. Gallery, Tel Aviv). The reference to the famous painting of 
Edward Munch as well as the Holocaust symbolism was un- 
mistakable. The romantic title was provocative, since the work 
had such a different meaning. 

In 1995 Kadishman received the Israel Prize. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Suermondt Ludwig Museum, Aachen, Me- 


nashe Kadishman - Shalechet Heads and Sacrifices (1999); The Jewish 
Museum, New York, Sacrifice of Isaac (1985). 


[Ronit Steinberg (24 ed.)] 


KADMAN (formerly Kaufman), GURIT (1897-1987), Israeli 
folk-dance teacher. Gurit Kadman, who was born in Leipzig, 
Germany, settled in Erez Israel in 1920 and for 18 years taught 
dancing and gymnastics in schools and kibbutzim. Through 
her initiative, the first folk-dance festival was held in kibbutz 
*Daliyyah in 1944 and the folk-dancing movement grew in 
popularity under her aegis, demonstrating the evolution, under 
various influences, toward a national style. She was awarded 
the Israel Prize in 1981 for dance. In her book, Am Roked (1968; 
The New Folkdances of Israel, 1968), she maintained that subtle 
changes had taken place over the decades; some of the dance 
movements introduced by early immigrants from Poland, 
Romania, Russia, and Yemen were becoming more restrained 
and Oriental, and in some of the later creations she detected 
an Eastern Mediterranean quality reminiscent of Greek and 


Bulgarian characteristics. 
[Yohanan Boehm] 
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KADOORIE (Heb. 77173), Israel agricultural school at the 
northern foot of Mt. Tabor in Lower Galilee, founded in 1933 
and named for Sir Elly Silas *Kadoorie whose contribution to 
the Palestine Mandate government made possible the estab- 
lishment of the Jewish school and a similar school for Arabs 
at *Tul Karm. During the Arab riots of 1936-39, the *Haga- 
nah organized Kadoorie's pupils for self-defense, and during 
World War 11, the nucleus of the *Palmah was formed there, 
making the school a Palmah training and organizational cen- 
ter. In agricultural education Kadoorie emphasized branches 


of hill farming. mare Gan 


KADOORIE, family with large business interests in the Far 
East, known for its philanthropy. The founder of the family, 
SALIH KADOORIE (d. 1876), was a well-known philanthropist 
in *Baghdad. His sons, sIR ELLIS (1865-1922) and sIR ELLY 
SILAS (1867-1944), were born in Baghdad. At the end of the 
19" century they settled in *Hong Kong, developing their busi- 
ness in *Shanghai and other cities. Sir Ellis endowed a chair 
in physics at Hong Kong University and bequeathed funds for 
the building of two agricultural schools for Jews and Arabs in 
Mesopotamia. He also contributed generously to the Anglo- 
Jewish Association for education. He and his brother also es- 
tablished schools in Baghdad and Bombay. Sir Elly, an active 
Zionist from 1900, was president of the Palestine Foundation 
Fund in Shanghai and established agricultural schools in Pal- 
estine, as well as contributing a large sum toward the construc- 
tion of the Hebrew University. In Baghdad in 1911 he estab- 
lished a school in honor of his wife Laura Kadoorie, as well 
as a girls’ sewing school in 1922, also named after her; he set 
up an ophthalmic hospital in 1924 which was named after his 
mother Rima, with a trust for its maintenance. In 1935 he built 
a training school for the blind and in 1926 a club for women. In 
both *Basra and Mosul he founded separate schools for boys 
and girls, as well as a girls’ sewing school. In 1934 he estab- 
lished in Kirkuk a school for boys and two schools for girls. 
He was knighted in 1926. His sons, BARON LAWRENCE (see 
next entry) (1899-1993) and SIR HORACE (1902-1995), con- 
tinued their father’s widespread business activities in Hong 
Kong. In 1951 they established the Kadoorie Agricultural Aid 
Loan Fund, which has assisted over 300,000 Chinese refugees. 
They also gave substantial support to the small Hong Kong 
Jewish community. A knighthood was conferred on Lawrence 
in the 1974 New Year Honours List for his manifold civic and 
philanthropic services in Hong Kong, and in the 1981 Queen's 

Birthday Honours he was made a life peer. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Simmonds, in: Le Judaisme Sephardi (Jan. 
1965), 1274, 1276 (Eng.); A. Ben-Jacob, Yehudei Bavel (1965), 179-81. 
[Rudolph Loewenthal] 


KADOORIE, LAWRENCE, BARON (1899-1993), Hong 
Kong businessman and communal leader. Kadoorie was de- 
scended from prominent Sephardi business families in Hong 
Kong and Britain; his mother was a *Mocatta. His father built 
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up a substantial business presence in Hong Kong as a banker 
and company financier, and, in particular, as head of China 
Power and Light, a major firm on the island and the mainland. 
Kadoorie was educated at Clifton College in England and then 
in Shanghai, where the family owned significant property. Ka- 
doorie and his family were interned by the Japanese during 
World War 11. After losing his mainland holdings following the 
Communist takeover in 1949, Kadoorie focused exclusively on 
Hong Kong. As head of Sir Elly Kadoorie & Sons, he was one 
of the most influential businessmen in the colony, holding 14 
chairmanships in local companies and serving on Hong Kong's 
legislative and executive councils. He was knighted in 1974 
and received a life peerage on the recommendation of Hong 
Kong's governor in 1981, possibly the last senior honor to be 
conferred on a British colonial figure. Shortly before receiving 
his title, Kadoorie’s firm had placed an order worth £600 mil- 
lion with British companies, the largest order in Hong Kong’s 
history. When he died, his fortune was estimated by Fortune 
magazine at $3.3 billion. Baron Kadoorie was closely associ- 
ated with Jewish and Sephardi causes and charities. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 


KADOORIE, SASSON (1885-1971), *Baghdad rabbi and 
community leader. Born in Baghdad, Kadoorie was educated 
at the rabbinical seminary there and later appointed head of 
the rabbinical court of the community. He was chief rabbi of 
Baghdad from 1927 to 1929. Before being appointed to this 
post, he supported Zionist institutions such as the *Jewish 
National Fund, but later he rejected *Zionism, to the anger of 
his congregation. Despite the fact that the Iraqi government 
supported him, the community forced him to resign. In 1932 
he became chairman of the community and served in this ca- 
pacity until 1949, when the members of the community again 
compelled him to resign, suspecting him of helping the au- 
thorities to suppress the Jewish national movement in Iraq. 
Together with Menahem and Ezra *Daniel, Kadoorie advo- 
cated opposition to Zionism in order to prevent the persecu- 
tion of Iraqi Jewry by the Muslim population. In 1953 he re- 
sumed office as community chairman and also became again 
chief rabbi of the community. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.J. Cohen, Ha-Pe’ilut ha-Ziyyonit be-Iraq 


(1969), index. 
[Haim J. Cohen] 


KADUSHIN, MAX (1895-1980), U.S. rabbinic scholar. Ka- 
dushin was born in Minsk, Russia, and immigrated with his 
family to Seattle, Washington in 1897. He earned his B.A. at 
New York University (1916). He was ordained by the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America in 1920, where he also re- 
ceived his D.H.L. in 1932. Kadushin held pulpits in New York 
City (Temple Israel, 1921-26) and left to seek distance from 
his mentor, Rabbi Mordecai Kaplan, in Chicago (Humboldt 
Blvd. Temple, 1926-31). A Reconstructionist at the time, Ka- 
dushin established the Midwest Council of the Society for the 
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Advancement of Judaism. Despite his success in the pulpit, 
he was drawn to the university and became the Hillel Foun- 
dation director at the University of Wisconsin (1931-42). He 
resigned and moved to New York in 1942, where he taught at 
the Hebrew High School of Greater New York (1942-52) and 
then had a series of pulpits, each of short duration. He later 
taught at the Academy for Higher Jewish Learning in New 
York, an interdenominational rabbinical school, of which 
he was also dean (from 1958). In 1960, he received a coveted 
academic appointment to the faculty of yrs, where he taught 
ethics and rabbinic thought. Kadushin’s scholarly interest was 
the explication of talmudic thought. Basing his observations 
on the latest rabbinic texts and historical investigations, Ka- 
dushin explained the unique character of the rabbinic mind. 
Rather than being random and disorganized, Kadushin be- 
lieved that the rabbis’ thought-world was made up primarily 
of value concepts, which were expressed in such noun forms 
as berakhah (“blessing”), zedakah (“charity), and derekh erez 
(“proper behavior,’ “ethics”). Kadushin believed that four rab- 
binic concepts play a dominant role in integrating the entire 
complex of concepts: Middat ha-Din (God’s justice), Middat 
Rahamim (God's love of mercy), Torah, and Israel. In addi- 
tion, rabbinic thought reflects certain “emphatic trends,’ ie., 
love, the individual, universality, and the experience of God, 
which Kadushin calls “normal mysticism.” His major works 
are The Theology of Seder Eliahu; A Study in Organic Thinking 
(1932); Organic Thinking: A Study in Rabbinic Thought (1938); 
The Rabbinic Mind (1952, 1965); Worship and Ethics: A Study 
in Rabbinic Judaism (1964). His wife EVELYN GARFIEL was a 
psychologist and author. She taught at the universities of Chi- 
cago and Wisconsin and wrote The Service of the Heart (1958) 
on the prayer book. Together they created one of the first He- 
brew-speaking homes in America. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Steinberg, “Max Kadushin, Scholar of Rab- 
binic Judaism: A Study of His Life, Work, and Theory of Valuational 
Thought” (Ph.D. dissertation Nyv, 1980). 


[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


KAEL, PAULINE (1919-2001), U.S. film critic. Probably the 
most influential film critic of her time, Kael, who was born in 
Petaluma, Calif., did not write movie criticism until she was 
35. She reviewed movies for The New Yorker magazine from 
1968 to 1979 and, after working in the film industry, again from 
1980 to 1991. Enchanting her fans and infuriating her foes, she 
was rarely dull and often sharp and funny, with an intellectual 
bent. She was outspoken, sometimes to a fault, promoting her 
favorite films (Last Tango in Paris), actors and directors and 
dismissing some sacred cows. Always provocative, her writ- 
ing style bred a legion of acolytes, known as Paulettes. Kael’s 
appetite for movies began in childhood as the daughter of im- 
migrants from Poland. Her father was a gentleman farmer and 
moviegoer, and her own trips to see films began early. Among 
her early favorites were the *Marx Brothers comedies Monkey 
Business of 1931 and Duck Soup of 1933. In 1936 she enrolled at 
the University of California at Berkeley, where she majored 
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in philosophy. However, she went to New York with a friend, 
the poet Robert Horan, for about three years. She returned to 
California, tried writing plays and helped make experimental 
films. Married and divorced three times, she supported her- 
self and her daughter by writing advertising copy, clerking in 
a bookstore, and working as a cook, a seamstress, and a text- 
book writer. In 1953, while she was in a coffee shop in the San 
Francisco area, the editor of City Lights magazine asked her 
and a friend with whom she was arguing about a movie to 
review the Charlie Chaplin film Limelight. The friend turned 
in nothing. Kael’s review called the film “slimelight,” and a 
career was born. Kael began being published in magazines 
like Sight and Sound and Partisan Review, and her criticism 
was broadcast on a Berkeley listener-supported radio station. 
While managing an art theater, she wrote funny, feisty reviews 
for the programs and she began lecturing on film at universi- 
ties in San Francisco and Los Angeles. She was 46 when her 
essays in Partisan Review led to an offer to publish her first 
book, I Lost It at the Movies, a collection of her articles and 
broadcasts. It became a bestseller. In it she praised movies like 
Jean Renoir’s Grand IIlusion, Vittorio de Sicas Shoeshine, and 
Martin Ritt’s Hud. She attacked other critics, derided materi- 
alistic movie magnates, and attacked the pretensions of Alan 
Resnais'’s Last Year at Marienbad, calling it “the snow job in 
the ice palace.” In 1968 she was invited to review for The New 
Yorker. Her first review was virtually the only rave that Bon- 
nie and Clyde received in New York, but it compelled other 
critics to reconsider their assessments. Her favorite actors 
included Marlon Brando, Nicolas Cage, Sean Connery, Paul 
Newman, Diane Keaton, Anjelica Huston, Jessica Lange, and 
Debra Winger. She championed films of the 1970s like Francis 
Ford Coppola’s Godfather and Godfather, Part 11, and Martin 
Scorsese's Mean Streets and Taxi Driver. Her reviews and es- 
says were assembled in a series of books whose double-enten- 
dre titles suggested the intimacy of her love affair with mov- 
ies: Kiss Kiss Bang Bang, Going Steady, Deeper into Movies, 
Reeling, When the Lights Go Down, Movie Love, Hooked and 
For Keeps. In 1991, at 71, after 22 years at the magazine, Kael 
retired from regular reviewing. 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


KAEMPFE, SAUL ISAAC (1818-1892), rabbi and Orientalist. 
Kaempf, who was born at Lissa (Leszno), Poznania, was a dis- 
ciple of Akiva *Eger there. He later studied at the University 
of Halle where he was a student of *Gesenius. In 1845 he be- 
came a preacher in Prague and in 1858 professor of Semitics 
at the University of Prague. His works include the two-vol- 
ume Nichtandalusische Poesie andalusischer Dichter aus dem 
11., 12. und 13. Jahrhundert (2 vols., 1858), an important pio- 
neering contribution to the study of Hebrew poetry; a biogra- 
phy of R. Akiva Eger with a eulogy at his death (1838); Mam- 
tik Sod (1861), a defense of Z. *Frankel’s Darkhei ha-Mishnah 
against S.R. *Hirsch (1861); popular German translations of 
the mahzor (1854) and of the siddur (1874), both following the 
rite of his temple in Prague (1874); Das Ruehmen Moab’, oder 
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die Inschrift auf dem Denkmal Mesa’s (1870); and collections 
of sermons and poetry. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zeitlin, Bibliotheca, 163 ff.; M. Reines, Dor ve- 
Hakhamayv, 1 (1890); I. Davidson, in: PA AJR, 1 (1930), 43-44. 
[Jacob Hirsch Haberman] 


KAF (Heb. "13; 7, 3), the eleventh letter of the Hebrew alphabet; 
its numerical value is 20. In the Proto-Sinaitic and early Proto- 
Canaanite inscriptions the kaf was drawn as a pictograph of 
the palm of the hand WW and hence its name. In the later 
Proto-Canaanite and in the early Phoenician scripts the letter 
was represented by three fingers meeting at a common base 
.. From the late tenth century B.c.£. and onward a down- 
stroke was added y. The kaf developed in the various branches 
the following variations: ve y : 7, / (Phoenician); 2; vs q 
(Hebrew); and ae 4, q (Aramaic). From the fourth century 
B.c.E. Aramaic script the kaf (as well as mem, nun, pe, and 
zadi) in medial position began to bend its downstroke to the 
left, toward the next letter within the word, and the long down- 
stroke was used only in the final forms. The distinction, which 
survived also in Syriac and Nabatean, is clear in the Jewish 
script: [J (medial), 7 (final). 

The Greek kappa - the ancestor of the Latin “K” - de- 
veloped from the ninth-century Phoenician kaf. See *Alpha- 


bet, Hebrew. 
[Joseph Naveh] 


KAFAH (Kafih), YIHYE BEN SOLOMON (1850-1932), 
Yemenite scholar. Kafah was orphaned as a child and was 
brought up by his grandfather. Though a goldsmith by trade, 
he dedicated most of his life to study and teaching. He excelled 
in halakhah and many of the responsa of the bet din of Sana 
which were sent to inquirers from Yemen and other parts of 
the world were written by him. He studied the works of me- 
dieval Jewish scholars and Haskalah literature while his pre- 
occupation with secular studies and languages (Arabic and 
Turkish) and his connections with scholars outside Yemen 
rendered him unique among his Yemenite contemporaries. 
Especially worthy of mention is his correspondence with A.I. 
*Kook and Hillel *Zeitlin concerning matters of Kabbalah. His 
study of philosophy and Haskalah literature and his contact 
and discussions with intellectuals and scholars such as Joseph 
Halevy and Eduard Glaser constituted a turning point in his 
mode of thought. The Young Turk revolution was also a factor 
in arousing Kafah’s desire for reform, and he sought to intro- 
duce reforms in the social life of the Jews in all areas: in the 
way of thought, methods of education, prayer and study, in 
customs and superstitions (occult medicine, amulets, charms, 
etc.). For this purpose he set up the movement of Dardaim 
(a combination of Dor De’ah, after the learning and intellec- 
tualism which characterize the movement, and the name of 
one of the four ancient sages, Darda, who is mentioned in 
1 Kings 5:11 [4:31]). This movement, which developed before 
World War 1, was a microcosm of the Enlightenment of 18'b- 
century European Jewry, which it resembled in its aspiration 
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for learning and reform in Jewish life. It led to a certain intel- 
lectual revival, but provoked a storm in the life of the com- 
munity. Kafah wrote Sefer Milhamot ha-Shem (1931), which 
sought to prove that the Kabbalah harms the true unity of 
God. In his bet midrash he directed the study of Torah in a 
new spirit, away from the study of homiletics, allegories, and 
mystical interpretation and toward the simple meaning of the 
Torah and the study of philosophic speculation. His method 
of teaching developed a sense of reflection and criticism. In 
his time the writings of Maimonides were again fully studied. 
Previously Yemenite Jewry only studied the Mishneh Torah, 
but from this time Maimonides’ other (Arabic) works were 
also studied, as were other classics, including the Kuzari of 
Judah Halevi and Hovot ha-Levavot of Bahya ibn Paquda. 
Kafah was also interested in the writings of the rishonim, both 
of Yemenite origin and others whose works reached Yemen. 
He spent considerable time searching for manuscripts, copy- 
ing them, and preserving them. 
[Yehuda Ratzaby] 

In Jerusalem in 1914 the pamphlet Amal u-Re'ut Ruah 
ve-Haramot u-Teshuvatam was published, including the ex- 
communication of Kafah by the Jerusalem rabbis and his re- 
ply. The pamphlet characterizes the energetic struggle of the 
movement against the Zohar and kabbalistic literature. De- 
fending the Kabbalah, Yemenite rabbis answered it in Emu- 
nat ha-Shem (1937). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Shevut Teiman (1945), 166-231; Yishayahu, 
in: Harel (1962), 255-8; S. Korah, Iggeret Bokhim (1963). 


KAFAH (Kafih, 7D}?), YOSEF (1917-2000), Israeli rabbi and 
scholar, grandson of Yihye *Kafah, who was born in *Sarva, 
*Yemen, first became a gold-and silversmith there and also 
owned a textile business. In 1943 he emigrated to Palestine 
and worked as a gold- and silversmith in Tel Aviv. Eventu- 
ally, he gave up his trade and settled in Jerusalem where he 
enrolled in the Merkaz ha-Rav yeshivah. In 1950 Kafah was 
appointed a member of the bet din of Tel Aviv and a year later 
of that of Jerusalem. 

Encouraged by M. Berlin (*Bar-Ilan), Kafah began to 
publish research in Yemenite Jewish literature and translated 
important works, written in Arabic, into Hebrew, including 
an edition of Maimonides’ commentary on the Mishnah con- 
taining the Arabic text with a new Hebrew translation and 
notes (1963-68), and a three-volume edition (1963-68), con- 
sisting only of the translation. His scholarly editions of Arabic 
texts with Hebrew translation include: the Yemenite Netha- 
nel b. Isaiah’s commentary on the Pentateuch, Meor ha-Afelah 
(1957); Saadiah’s translation and commentary on Psalms (n.d.); 
Nethanel b. (or al-) Fayyumi’s Gan ha-Sekhalim (1954, “Gar- 
den of Intellects”); and a collection of various translators and 
commentators on the Five Scrolls (1962); Saadiah’s Emunot 
ve-Deot (1970); Maimonides’ Book of Precepts, his Guide, and 
his epistles to the Yemen and on resurrection with a concor- 
dance of biblical references in all his writings (all in 1971). He 
also edited a commentary by Saadiah on the Pentateuch (1963) 
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and on Psalms (1966); Isaac Alfasi’s Halakhot on Hullin (1960); 
Abraham b. David of Posquiéres’ Sheelot u-Teshuvot (“Re- 
sponsa,’ 1964) and his ritual treatise Baalei ha-Nefesh, with 
Zerahiah ha-Levi’s strictures Sela ha-Mahaloket (1964); the 
responsa of Abraham b. Isaac (of Narbonne; 1962), and those 
of Yom Tov b. Abraham (Ritva; 1959). He translated Nathan 
b. Abraham’s commentary on the Mishnah from the Arabic 
(1955). In the field of liturgy he edited a siddur, Shivat Ziyyon 
(1952), and a Passover Haggadah according to the Yemenite 
rite with commentaries translated from the Arabic (1952). An 
important contribution to the history of Yemenite religious 
culture and folklore is Kafah’s Halikhot Teiman (1961). He re- 
ceived the Israel Prize in 1969 for his translation of Maimo- 
nides’ commentary on the Mishnah. His translation of Mai- 
monides’ Guide for the Perplexed appeared in 1972 along with 
his translation of Ibn Pakuda’s Hovot ha-Levavot. Kafah went 
on to write a total of 83 books and 182 articles. His collected 
writings, Rav Yosef Kafah: Ketavim, appeared in three volumes 
in 1989. His magnum opus was a 23-volume edition of Mai- 
monides’ Mishneh Torah. Kafah’s edition contains a corrected 
text according to Yemenite manuscripts, as well as cross-refer- 
ences to all of Maimonides’ other work and Kafah’s own con- 
cise commentary. Despite his contribution in translating and 
publishing the works of Saadiah Gaon and the relatively large 
corpus of medieval Yemenite philosophical works, the center 
of Kafah’s intellectual universe was Maimonides. Kafah never 
founded or taught in a yeshivah. Aside from his work as a rab- 
binical judge, he was the rabbi of a synagogue in Jerusalem 
where he gave both daily and weekly classes, many of which 
were devoted to the study of Maimonides. These classes were 
attended both by his congregants and by many others. 

In 1969, Kafah was appointed to the Rabbinical Council of 
the Israeli Chief Rabbinate. He became a member of the Rab- 
binical High Court in 1970. Throughout his life, he received 
numerous prizes. Aside from the 1969 Israel Prize, he received 
the Rav Kook Prize from the Municipality of Tel Aviv-Yaffo 
twice, in 1964 and 1986. He received the Bialik Prize in 1973, the 
Katz Prize in 1986, and the Yizhak Ben-Zvi Prize in 1994 for his 
work on Yemenite Jewish communities. In 1997 he received an 
honorary doctorate from Bar-Ilan University. When asked why 
he never entered politics, Kafah answered that instead of try- 
ing to understand ministers and mxs, he would rather devote 
himself to understanding the commentaries on the Mishneh 
Torah. He retired from the Rabbinical Court in 1988 at the age 
of 7o and from the Rabbinical Council in 1997. 

Known as a very precise person, who was always on 
time and never long-winded in speech or in print, Kafah was 
a unique rabbinic figure. His legacy includes historical works 
alongside the traditional rabbinic commentaries and halakhic 
responsa. At the same time, contrary to current trends, Kafah 
viewed the scientific and medical statements made in talmu- 
dic and medieval Jewish literature within their historical con- 
text. If these statements contradicted modern science, then 
they were to be discarded. Kafah contended that these state- 
ments were actually the opinions of the non-Jewish scientists 
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of those eras and therefore had no lasting authority. On the 
other hand, Kafah is quick to point out that this proves that 
these ancient Jewish sages did study science, thus teaching us 
the great value in studying science today. Kafah viewed scien- 
tific knowledge as necessary for forming firm religious con- 
victions that are the essence of Jewish belief. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 725-6. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Levi-Kafah, Holekh Tamim (2003); R. Cohen, 
Zafnat Paneah: Bibliografyah Meleah shel ha-Rav Yosef Kafah (2001); 
Z. Amar and H. Sari (eds.), Sefer Zikaron le-Rav Yosef Kafah (2001); 
Y.Z. Langermann in: Aleph, 1 (2000) 333-40. 


[Alexander Carlebach / David Derovan (2"4 ed.)] 


KAFKA, BRUNO ALEXANDER (1881-1931), Czechoslo- 
vak jurist. Born in Prague, Kafka was the son of a lawyer and 
a cousin of Franz *Kafka. He became a professor of law at the 
German University of Prague in 1918 and was the author of 
several works on civil and family law, including Die eheliche 
Guetergemeinschaft (1906) and System des buergerlichen Rech- 
tes (1920). He also served on the commission for the reform of 
the Czechoslovakian code of civil law as an expert on family 
law. He was dean of the faculty of law on several occasions and 
was elected rector of the University of Prague in 1931, but died 
before taking office. Kafka entered politics in 1917 and became 
editor of Bohemia, the oldest German-language newspaper in 
Czechoslovakia. He sat in the Czechoslovakian parliament 
as a representative of the German Democratic Liberal Party, 
of which he was a founder. It advocated cooperation among 
the various national groups in the Republic and secured the 
cooperation of leading industrialists and intellectuals. Kafka 


converted to Catholicism. 
[Yehuda Gera] 


KAFKA, FRANTISEK (1909-1991), Czech author. His novel 
Kruta léta (“The Cruel Years? 1958), notable for its combina- 
tion of poetic fantasy and reality, vividly describes the Lodz 
ghetto during the Nazi era. He also adapted for broadcasting 
his namesake Franz Kafka’s Letters to Milena. 


[Avigdor Dagan] 


KAFKA, FRANZ (1883-1924), Czech-born German novelist, 
whose work has had an enormous impact on western art and 
literature. Kafka, who was born and raised in Prague, studied 
law at the German University there. He worked in a law of- 
fice and then for an insurance company, writing only in his 
spare time. A tyrannical father greatly affected Kafka's psy- 
chological development. He never married, but three women 
played an important part in his life. The first was Felice Bauer, 
known only as E. or EB. from Kafka’s Diaries until she sold 
his letters to her to Schocken in 1955; they were finally pub- 
lished in 1967 as Briefe an Felice (Letters to Felice, 1973). Kafka 
met her in 1912 and they were engaged twice before Kafka fi- 
nally broke off their tortured relationship in 1916. Represent- 
ing for Kafka the “real” world, the world of home and family, 
she could not overcome the pull of Kafka’s other world, the 
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world of his literary imagination. The second woman was the 
journalist Milena Jesenska, wife of the Jewish intellectual Ernst 
Pollak, with whom he maintained a close relationship from 
1920; the last was Dora Dymant, a Polish Jewess who nursed 
him in his last illness. During his lifetime, Kafka published 
some collections of sketches and stories: Betrachtung (1913); 
Das Urteil (1916); Die Verwandlung (1916; The Metamorphosis, 
1937); In der Strafkolonie (1919; The Penal Colony, 1948); and 
Ein Landarzt (1919; The Country Doctor, 1945). Kafka suffered 
from migraine and insomnia for years. In 1917 his illness was 
diagnosed as tuberculosis, and he spent much of the rest of 
his life in a sanatorium. He deposited his manuscripts with his 
close friend and eventual biographer, Max *Brod, and when he 
was dying left instructions that they were to be burnt. Brod, 
however, was fully aware of the importance of Kafka’s work, 
and succeeded in getting it published. Kafka’s most famous 
novels are Der Prozess (1925; The Trial, 1937); Das Schloss (1926; 
The Castle, 1930); and Amerika (1927; America, 1938). Between 
1925 and 1937 Brod published Kafka’s collected works, together 
with his Tagebuecher und Briefe. 

The action in most of Kafka’s books is centered in the he- 
ros unremitting search for identity. The nature of this identity 
is never revealed and can only be vaguely conjectured from the 
obstacles placed in the heros path and his failure to reach his 
goal. The story generally begins with an event outside normal 
everyday experience: “Someone must have been telling lies 
about Joseph K. for without his having done anything wrong, 
he was arrested one fine morning.” This is the opening of The 
Trial, a sentence which, in its sheer simplicity, foreshadows the 
nightmare quality of the novel. The hero never knows what he 
is accused of, never discovers the nature of his tribunal, and 
is either unconscious of any guilt, or only too conscious of it. 
‘The Trial has a tragic finale, but in the other novels there is no 
ending at all. The Castle is even more obscure: no goal is ever 
reached, the castle can never be entered. 

Few writers are as difficult to interpret as Kafka. Some 
critics see in his works a mirror of his own life; others are psy- 
choanalytical, stressing his relationship with his father. There 
are those who explain the alienation of his heroes from their 
environment in terms of the Jew’s isolation in the world. Most 
interpreters, however, sense in his works a symbolic repre- 
sentation of the religious plight of contemporary man. Even 
these interpretations range from nihilistic existentialism to 
a positive faith in divine salvation. The latter view is that of 
Max Brod. However, Kafka must be regarded primarily as a 
creative artist, not as a prophet or a philosopher. Through his 
imaginative writing, he tried to elevate his own existential sit- 
uation into the realm of what he himself called “the true, the 
pure, the indestructible” His prose is unusually lucid, with a 
melodic range that lifts it to the heights of poetry. His narra- 
tion is full of surprises, sudden shifts of perspective, and con- 
tradictions whose humor only accentuates the grimness of a 
particular situation. 

In common with most assimilated Prague Jews, Kafka 
was at first only vaguely conscious of his Jewish heritage, but 
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KAFR KAMA 


learned about Zionism from Max Brod and Hugo *Bergman. 
He heard about Jewish life in Eastern Europe from Isaac 
Loewy, an actor in a Yiddish theatrical troupe with whom 
he struck up a friendship. Through the writer Georg Langer, 
he became interested in *Hasidism. He studied Hebrew, at- 
tended lectures at the Hochschule fuer die Wissenschaft des 
Judentums in Berlin and, when he came to know Dora Dy- 
mant, toyed with the idea of settling in Palestine with her. This 
progress toward a deeper understanding and appreciation of 
Judaism corresponds to Kafka’s search for his ideal of genu- 
ineness and his intense longing for a pure life. 

Kafka’s novels have been translated into many languages, 
including Hebrew. They have been adapted for plays, operas, 
and movies. The Theater of the Absurd is unthinkable without 
Kafka, and “Kafkaesque” has become an international word to 
describe the feeling of being trapped in a maze of grotesque 
happenings. In the introduction to the collection of unpub- 
lished stories and fragments issued in 1931 as Beim Bau der chi- 
nesischen Mauer (“The Building of the Chinese Wall”), Kafka 
is eulogized as “a master-stylist and a master of the short story, 
a novelist to be compared only with the very greatest, and an 
inexorable molder and interpreter of our time.” It was not, 
however, until 1964 that the Czech Communist government 
thought fit to rehabilitate this “decadent” genius. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: KAFKA LITERATURE: R. Hemmerle, Franz 
Kafka, eine Bibliographie (1958); H. Jarv, Kafka-Literatur (1961), con- 
tains about 5,000 titles. STUDIES BY MAX BROD, THE PRINCIPAL 
AUTHORITY ON KAFKA: Franz Kafka, a Biography (1947); Franz Kaf- 
ka’s Glauben und Lehre (1948); Franz Kafka als wegweisende Gestalt 
(1951); Verzweiflung und Erloesung im Werk Franz Kafkas (1959); Der 
Prager Kreis (1966); in: Jewish Quarterly, 6:1 (1958), 12-14. WORKS BY 
OTHER CRITICS: J. Starobinski, in: E.J. Finbert (ed.), Aspects du Génie 
dIsraél (1950), 287-92; A. Flores and H. Swander, Franz Kafka Today 
(1958), includes bibliography; F. Weltsch, Franz Kafka, Datiyyut ve- 
Humor be-Hayyav u-vi-Yzirato (1959); W. Emrich, Franz Kafka (Eng., 
1968); Binder, in: YLBI, 12 (1967), 135-48; M. Greenberg, The Terror of 
Art: Kafka and Modern Literature (1968); J. Urzidil, There Goes Kafka 
(1969). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Canetti, Der andere Prozess (1969; 
Kafka’s Other Trial: The Letters to Felice (1974)); E. Pavel, The Nightmare 
of Reason: A Life of Franz Kafka (1984); N. Murray, Kafka (2004). 


[Felix Weltsch] 


KAFR KAMA, the larger of the two Muslim-Circassian 
villages in Israel, in eastern Lower Galilee, 3 mi. (4% km.) 
northeast of Kefar Tavor. The second Circassian village is al- 
Rihaniyya, located in Upper Galilee. Kafr Kama was founded 
toward the end of the 19» century on the remains of an ear- 
lier settlement which had existed from the Roman to the 
Early Arab period. The Circassian founding settlers, who 
abandoned their Caucasian homeland in 1878 when it was 
occupied by czarist Russia, were granted asylum in the Turk- 
ish Empire. During the Israeli *War of Independence (1948), 
the inhabitants of Kafr Kama were not inimical toward their 
Jewish neighbors, and good economic relations subsequently 
developed. Farming includes field crops and livestock. In 1950 
Kafr Kama received municipal council status. Its population 


795 


KAFR QASIM 


rose from 1,330 in 1968 to 2,710 in 2002, occupying an area of 


4 Sq. mi. (10 sq. km.) 
4 4 [Efraim Orni] 


KAFR QASIM, Muslim-Arab village on the southwestern 
rim of the Samarian Hills, Israel, northeast of Petah Tikvah. 
The longest bridge in Israel is located nearby as part of Route 
6, the Trans-Israel Highway. In 1968 Kafr Qasim had 3,720 
inhabitants, rising to 15,700 in 2002, on an area of 3.5 sq. mi. 
(9.2 sq. km.). Its farming was based on field and garden crops 
and fruit orchards. Income in the village was about half the 
national average. On the eve of the *Sinai Campaign (1956), 
the literal execution of a curfew order resulted in the shoot- 
ing of 47 people, including women and children, by Israel bor- 
der police. The military personnel responsible were tried and 
convicted of murder. The court also decided that obedience 
to an order from above (the defense counsel’s argument) does 
not excuse military personnel from responsibility in the ex- 
ecution of crimes. During the trial, a public board, headed by 
the mayor of Petah Tikvah, Pinhas Rashish (d. 1978), was set 
up to determine compensation to the families of the victims 
and decided to pay out 1L500,000 in reparations. At the end 
of 1957, a reconciliation ceremony (sulha) was held between 
the families of the victims and a representative of the Jewish 


community (Avraham *Shapira). 
[Efraim Orni] 


KAGAN, ELIE (1928-1999), French photographer. Kagan 
was born in Paris to parents who had emigrated from Russia 
and Poland and worked in the garment industry. His father 
disappeared during the German occupation while he him- 
self was hidden in the countryside. A member of the French 
Communist Party during his youth, he tried his hand at vari- 
ous jobs until he became a professional photographer in 1957. 
His most famous photographs are those he made during the 
repression of the FLN-organized Algerian demonstration in 
Paris on October 17, 1961. He was the only photographer to 
capture the faces of many who were not to survive the day. 
Probably the outstanding photojournalist on the French po- 
litical scene in the 1960s and 1970s, with a clear leftist orien- 
tation, he displayed a measure of the humor and irreverence 
typical of the period. A partner of Serge and Beate *Klarsfeld 
in their campaign against Nazis who had committed crimes in 
France and their French accomplices, he expressed his solidar- 
ity with the State of Israel, which ran counter to the position 
of the far left. In 1969 he published Le Reporter engagé: trente 
ans d’instantanés (with Patrick Rotman), also including im- 
ages of artists he had befriended. In 2001, Jean-Luc Einaudi 
published posthumously his 17 octobre 1961. The collection of 
his photographs, deposited in the Bpic library in Nanterre, 
was used in 2004 for an exhibition on Michel Foucault as a 


political activist. 
[Philippe Boukara (24 ed.)] 


KAGAN, HELENA (1889-1978), physician and social worker. 
Kagan was born in Turkestan and received her medical edu- 
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cation in Switzerland. In 1916 she founded the first children’s 
hospital in Jerusalem, and from 1923 until 1943 was medical 
director of the Spafford Baby Home for Arab Children in the 
Old City of Jerusalem. After the establishment of the State she 
was associated with the Bikkur Holim and Hadassah hospi- 
tals, and was prominently associated with w1zo and the He- 
brew University. In 1958 she was awarded the Freedom of the 
City of Jerusalem for her outstanding services and in 1975 was 
awarded the Israel Prize. 


KAGAN, JOSEPH, BARON (1915-1995), British business- 
man. Born Juozapas Kaganas in Lithuania, Kagan, with most 
of his family, managed to survive World War 11 in hiding near 
the Kaunas (Kovno) ghetto. Kagan migrated to Britain after 
the war to join his father (who lived to be 109), who had emi- 
grated there in 1940 and established a successful textile busi- 
ness. In 1951 Kagan founded the enterprise for which he be- 
came well known, Gannex raincoats, made from waterproof 
nylon. In Bradford, Kagan became acquainted with Harold 
*Wilson, who had been born nearby and adopted the wear- 
ing of Gannex raincoats as his trademark. The coats enjoyed 
a fad throughout Britain in the 1950s and early 1960s, being 
worn as well by royalty. When Wilson became prime minis- 
ter in 1964, Kagan became a close but unofficial advisor on 
industrial policy and technological innovation. It is also said 
that Kagan paid a monthly consultancy fee to Wilson before 
he became prime minister and financially assisted other mem- 
bers of Wilson’s entourage. Kagan was knighted by Wilson in 
1970 and received a life peerage from him in 1976. 

In 1978 Kagan became the subject of national controversy 
when, charged with theft and fraud (in matters unrelated to his 
relationship with Harold Wilson), he fled to Israel. Kagan was 
forced to return to England, where he was fined £375,000 and 
served ten months in prison. He was stripped of his knight- 
hood by the Queen but allowed to remain a peer. From 1982 
he again became a frequent speaker in the House of Lords. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™ ed.)] 


KAGAN, SOLOMON ROBERT (1889-1955), U.S. medical 
historian. Kagan was born in Orany, Lithuania, of a promi- 
nent rabbinic family. He was ordained as a rabbi but turned 
to medicine. He emigrated to the United States in 1922 and 
practiced in Boston. He was the author of many books includ- 
ing Researches in Hebrew Literature (2 vols. 1929-30), Ameri- 
can Jewish Physicians of Note (1942), Jewish Contributions to 
Medicine in America (1934), Leaders of Medicine (1941), The 
Modern Medical World (1945), Fielding H. Garrison; a biogra- 


phy (1948), and Jewish Medicine (1952). 
[Fred Rosner] 


KAGANOVICH, LAZAR MOISEYEVICH (1893-1991), So- 
viet politician. Born in Kiev province, Kaganovich joined the 
Communist Party in 1911 and became a member of the Kiev 
committee of the party in 1914. In 1915 he was arrested and 
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restricted to residence in Kabana, his native village, but left 
illegally and for the following two years lived in various parts 
of Russia under false names. Kaganovich took an active part 
in the October Revolution in the Red Army, where he headed 
the Saratov war organization, and later in Belorussia, where 
he played a major role in taking Gomel. During the Civil War 
(1917-20) he served on the All-Russian Committee for build- 
ing up the Red Army. He rose rapidly in the Party hierarchy. 
In 1924 he became a member of the Communist Party’s Cen- 
tral Committee and from 1925 to 1928 was first secretary of 
the party organization in the Ukraine. Between 1930 and 1935 
he was secretary of the Moscow party committee, headed the 
reconstruction of the capital, and managed the construction of 
the Moscow underground, which was named after him until 
1957. In 1930 he became a member of the Politburo, the nine- 
man committee controlling the party. In 1932 he was in the 
Politburo for organizing terror in the party, and he took part 
in the execution of it. At the 17" party congress in 1934 he re- 
ported on “organizational questions” and was elected chair- 
man of the party control commission. 

Kaganovich organized the industrialization of the Mos- 
cow region. He was subsequently appointed commissar for 
communications and commissar for heavy industry. From 
1938 he served also as vice chairmen of the Council of Com- 
missars of the Union. During World War 11 he was a member 
of the State Defense Committee. In 1947 he was again secretary 
of the party in Ukraine, and from March 1953 first vice chair- 
man of the Council of Ministers of the Union. Kaganovich’s 
subservience to Stalin was made abundantly clear in his pam- 
phlet Stalin vedyot nas k pobede komunizma (“Stalin leads us to 
the victory of Communism”) printed in 1950 in half a million 
copies. For a number of years he was the only Jew to occupy 
a top position in the Soviet leadership. In 1957, as a member 
of the “anti-Party group” of Molotov, Malenkov, and Shepilov, 
he was expelled from the Central Committee and dismissed 
from all government posts. In the years 1957-61 he was direc- 
tor of a metallurgical factory in the Ural area. And in 1961 he 
was expelled from the party and pensioned. Regarding Jew- 
ish matters, he was not only estranged from Zionism and the 
Bund, but he was also against the Yevsektsiya. While visiting 
the Jewish State Theater in the 1930s, he called to show real 
Jewish heroes like the Maccabeans and Bar-Kokhba. It is not 
clear what his role was in the Crimean Affair, and rumors say 
that he was in favor of a Jewish republic there. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya, 19 
(19537), 282-3; Current Biography Yearbook 1955 (1956), 315-7. 

[Shmuel Spector (2"4 ed.)] 


KAGANOWSKI, EFRAIM (1893-1958), Yiddish writer. 
Deeply influenced by Chekhov and Maupassant, his many sto- 
ries of his native Warsaw, which appeared in the best Yiddish 
journals, had an international vogue and were collected in the 
jubilee edition Shriftn (“Works,’ 1951) and Poylishe Yorn (“Pol- 
ish Years,” 1956). The title of his earliest group of short sto- 
ries, Meydlekh (“Girls”), marked the importance of the erotic 
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KAHAN, BARUCH MORDECAI 


theme in his works, but even more important was the specifi- 
cally Jewish cultural richness that emerged from his portraits 
of Warsaw Jewry. Upon the German invasion of Warsaw, he 
found refuge in Soviet Russia, being repatriated to Poland in 
1946. His last years were spent in Paris. Among his story col- 
lections are Tiren-Fenster (“Doors-Windows,’ 1921), Leyb un 
Lebn (“Body and Soul,” 1928), Figurn (“Figures,’ 1937), and a 
novel, A Shtot oyf der Volge (“A City on the Volga,’ 1961). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 3 (1929), 370-3; M. Ravitch, 
Mayn Leksikon, 1 (1945), 212-4. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 8 
(1981), 7-9; Y. Botoshansky, Portretn fun Yidishe Shrayber (1933), 
55-66; Y.Y. Trunk, Di Yidishe Proze in Poyln (1949), 150-51; N. Mayzl, 
Noente un Eygene (1957), 283-94; Y. Hofer, Mit Yenem un Mit Zikh 
(1964), 183-211; Y. Shpigl, Geshtaltn un Profiln (1971), 155-63. 
[Melech Ravitch] 


KAGE, JOSEPH (1912-1996), Canadian Jewish educator, 
communal worker, and author. Kage was born in Minsk, Be- 
larus, emigrating to Canada in his youth. He acquired an ex- 
tensive university education, culminating in a doctorate in 
history at the University of Montreal. He worked in Jewish 
education and later in social work with the Jewish Family 
Services of Montreal. In 1947, he began working for Canada’s 
Jewish Immigrant Aid Society, where he ultimately became na- 
tional executive director and national executive vice president 
until his retirement in 1983. In this role, he became an author- 
ity on issues of Canadian immigration policy and was chair 
of the Canadian governmental Advisory Board on Immigrant 
Adjustment. He was active in numerous civic and Jewish com- 
munity organizations, and was chair of the Canadian Jewish 
Congress National Conference on Yiddish and Yiddish culture 
as well as president of Montreal’s Jewish Public Library. 

He published With Faith and Thanksgiving: The Story of 
Two Hundred Years of Jewish Immigration and Immigrant Aid 
Efforts in Canada (1962) and Chapter One: Sketches of Cana- 
dian Life Under the French Regime (1964), which was published 
bilingually in English and in French. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Robinson, Canadian Jewish Studies 1998, 


81-87. 
[Ira Robinson (24 ed.)] 


KAHAN, BARUCH MORDECAI (pseudonym P. Virgily; 
1883-1936), Bundist, born in Mogilev, Belorussia. His fa- 
ther Isaac, a wealthy Hasid, was the brother of Mordecai b. 
Hillel *Hacohen. Kahan, who studied in a yeshivah, joined 
the *Bund in Gomel, Belorussia, at the age of 18, becoming 
a professional revolutionary. In 1905 he helped to lead Jew- 
ish self-defense during the pogrom in Zhitomir and was one 
of the leaders during the revolution in *Lodz. He served as a 
reporter for the Bundist press. In the wake of a religious cri- 
sis, he returned to religion for a short time and worked as a 
simple laborer. He rejoined the Bund during World War 1 and 
in 1917 became a member of the Petrograd Soviet Workers’ 
and Soldiers’ Council. Between the two world wars he lived 
in Vilna, was active in ORT and yIvo and in Jewish educa- 
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KAHAN, LOUIS 


tion, and represented the Bund on the communal and mu- 
nicipal councils. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 4 (1961), 312-4; I.S. Hertz (ed.), Doy- 


res Bundistn (1956), 391-401. 
[Moshe Mishkinsky] 


KAHAN, LOUIS (1905-2002), Australian portraitist. Kahan, 
who was born in Vienna, originally studied tailoring and dress 
design. He showed a talent for portraiture and this was fos- 
tered during World War 11, when as a member of the French 
Foreign Legion, he painted regimental murals and portraits. 
When the Americans landed in North Africa, Kahan became 
a war artist, sketching wounded soldiers of the Allied armies. 
After the war he was appointed staff artist to the French news- 
paper Le Figaro. He immigrated to Australia in 1951 and settled 
in Melbourne, where he sketched famous personalities for the 
literary magazine Meanjin, and for the weekend literary sec- 
tion of the Age newspaper. In 1981 he published Australian 
Writers: The Face of Literature. Kahan is represented in the 
National Gallery of each of the six states of Australia. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Klepac, Louis Kahan (1990). 
[Shmuel Gorr] 


KAHAN, SALOMON (1896-1965), Yiddish essayist and mu- 
sicologist. Born in Bialystok, he was educated in Warsaw and 
Berlin and immigrated to Mexico City in 1921 where he was 
professor of the history of modern civilization at the Mexican 
National Teachers’ College (1925-39). He served as music critic 
for Mexican dailies and, between 1936 and 1964, published 
five volumes of critical and impressionistic articles on music, 
written in Spanish. He was editor of Der Veg (Mexico City, 
1945-48), and managing editor of Tribuna Israelita (1953-65). 
He played an important role in the cultural life of Mexico's 
Jewish community and collected his many essays on litera- 
ture, music, and important Jewish and Mexican personalities 
in five Yiddish volumes, of which the most significant was his 
Literarishe un Zhurnalistishe Fartseykhnungen (“Literary and 
Journalistic Sketches,’ 1961). He published an abridged Span- 
ish translation of *Graetz’s History of the Jews under the title 
Historia del pueblo de Israel. His son, José Kahan, achieved 
renown as a concert pianist. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Glatstein, Mit Mayne Fartogbikher (1963), 
413-8. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 8 (1981), 22-23; Y. Rapoport, 


Fragmentn fun a Lebn (1967), 79-86. 
[Sol Liptzin] 


KAHANA, name of several Babylonian amoraim. The first 
two of these amoraim, Kahana (1) and Kahana (2), were both 
disciples of Rav, and certain traditions relating to these two 
scholars have become conflated in the Babylonian Talmud. As 
a result it is necessary to trace the development of these tradi- 
tions in order to determine which originally related to Kahana 
(1) and which to Kahana (2). 

(1) The first Kahana, together with his companion *Assi, 
were already prominent scholars when Rav returned from Erez 
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Israel to Babylonia (c. 219 c.E.) but they immediately joined 
his academy (Sanh. 36b; Naz. 19a) and became his disciples 
(Ty, Suk. 1:1, 52a). Rav held them in very high esteem (Shab. 
146b; Naz. 19a) and because of their profound erudition he was 
sometimes unable to answer their questions (Suk. 6b; Bezah 
6a, 37b; et al.). Kahana later emigrated to Palestine where he 
joined some of the last of the tannaim such as *Simeon son 
of *Judah ha-Nasi (Zev. 59a), Judah and Hezekiah the sons of 
Hiyya (Bx 10b), and *Oshaiah (Ty, Hag. 1:14, 57c). Among his 
pupils were *Eleazar b. Pedat (TJ, Kil. 1:7, 27b; MK 3:8, 83d), 
and *Zeiri (BM 6ob). Rav’s advice to Kahana: “flay carcasses in 
the marketplace and earn wages and do not say ‘I am a priest 
and a great man and it is beneath my dignity” (Pes. 113a) may 
indicate that Kahana lived in poverty. A Palestinian aggadah 
describes a meeting between Kahana (1) and *Johanan and 
*Simeon b. Lakish, two of the most prominent Palestinian 
amoraim (TJ, RH 4:1, 59b; PdRK, 345; Lev. R. 29, 684-5). This 
tradition is of special interest because certain elements of this 
story were later combined in the Babylonian Talmud with 
other narrative elements concerning events relating to Kah- 
ana (2) (see below). We are told in the Jerusalem Talmud (and 
in the parallel texts) that Johanan and Simeon b. Lakish were 
once sitting and studying together, when they encountered a 
difficulty concerning a certain halakhah. At that moment Ka- 
hana was passing by, so Johanan and Simeon b. Lakish said: 
“Behold, here is a great scholar (thus in TJ; in pdRK, Lev. R.: “a 
master of the teachings”); let us ask him.” They asked Kahana, 
and he replied with an authoritative answer which they appar- 
ently accepted. From this story it is clear that (this) Kahana was 
already recognized as a mature and respected scholar, to whom 
both Johanan and Simeon b. Lakish felt comfortable turning to 
in order to resolve the problem which arose in their study to- 
gether. There can therefore be no doubt that the Kahana men- 
tioned in this tradition is the elder Kahana (see below). 

(2) The second Kahana was also one of Rav’s pupils, and 
used to read the weekly Bible portion at Rav’s academy (Shab. 
152a). He also stood in close contact with *Samuel and trans- 
mitted halakhot from both teachers (Ber. 14b; Ket. 101A, et al.). 
According to a well-known aggadah in the Babylonian Tal- 
mud (BK 117a), Kahana (2) was forced to escape from Babylo- 
nia after impulsively killing a person who had threatened to 
denounce a fellow-Jew to the Persian authorities — by “tearing 
out his windpipe.’ Rav advised him to flee to Erez Israel, but 
made him swear that he would sit passively in R. Johanan’s 
academy and refrain from asking any difficult questions for a 
period of seven years, apparently in order not to embarrass R. 
Johanan with his superior scholarship. Kahana’s reputation as 
a brilliant scholar preceded him, and R. Johanan, unaware of 
the oath which Kahana had taken, prepared his lesson for the 
next day with care, anticipating that Kahana might cause him 
some difficulties. Placed in the first row from which he would 
be able to engage the master directly, Kahana nevertheless re- 
mained silent. Considered by those present to be incapable of 
serious scholarly debate, he was progressively demoted, until 
he was seated in the seventh and final row. At this point, R. 
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Johanan mocked Kahana, saying that “the lion who has arrived 
from Babylonia has turned out to be no more than a fox.” Af- 
ter hearing this remark, Kahana held himself absolved of his 
oath, and began asking questions, which R. Johanan was un- 
able to answer. Quickly regaining his position in the first row, 
Kahana continued raising objections. For each unanswered 
question they removed one cushion from under R. Johanan 
until all seven cushions had been removed and he was sitting 
on the floor. At this point, R. Johanan made an effort to get 
a good look at this “lion who arrived from Babylonia,” and 
saw that his mouth was distorted. R. Johanan, unaware that 
Kahana had a split lip, thought that Kahana was laughing at 
him and became upset at him, as a result of which Kahaha 
died. After his students informed R. Johanan of his unfor- 
tunate mistake, Johanan went to the cave in which Kahana’s 
body was being kept. The mouth of the cave was, however, 
blocked by a snake with its tail in its mouth. At first Johanan 
demanded that the snake grant him entrance to the cave, so 
that “the master may go in to his pupil” The snake did not 
respond. He then asked permission to enter the cave so that 
“one friend may visit another.” Still the snake did not respond. 
Finally he asked permission to enter the cave so that “the pu- 
pil may go in to his master.” Only then did the snake grant 
him entrance to the cave. Johanan offered to restore Kahana 
to life, but the latter apparently refused. R. Johanan then put 
to him “all the uncertainties that he had, and he solved them 
for him.” R. Johanan concluded by conceding that the Torah 
of Erez Israel was in fact derivative of the more incisive and 
original Torah of Babylonia. 

After paring away the many supernatural and obviously 
legendary elements from this tale, the resulting “historical 
kernel” of this story has in the past been accepted by schol- 
ars as providing reliable historical information concerning 
the life and career of Kahana (2). In 1982 D. Sperber seriously 
challenged the historical authenticity of this tale as a whole, 
writing that its author “demonstrates ignorance of Palestinian 
chronology, of the structure of the Palestinian academy, and, 
on the other hand, he possesses a knowledge of Persian, of Sa- 
sanian folk-literature, courtly practice, and of the structure of 
the Babylonian academy” (Sperber, 93-94). In addition, the 
tendency of the entire story is polemical, “asserting Babylo- 
nian authority and ascendancy in learning” in opposition to 
the similar claims put forward by the yeshivot of Erez Israel 
(98). In Sperber’s view such a polemic must reflect a very late, 
certainly post-amoraic stage in the development of the Baby- 
lonian talmudic tradition. Some twenty years later, S. Fried- 
man published a detailed analysis of this aggadah, revealing 
its literary sources, both in Palestinian and in other parallel 
Babylonian traditions, and explaining the way in which these 
sources were combined and reworked by the late Babylonian 
editor of this story. Particularly relevant here is the Palestin- 
ian version brought by Friedman of the events surrounding 
Kahana’s encounter with R. Johanan. The Jerusalem Talmud 
tells us (Ber. 2:8, 5c): “Kahana was a tall lad. When he came up 
here (i-e., to Erez Israel), a certain rogue saw him, and asked: 
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What do you hear all the way up there in the sky?” Kahana 
then impulsively replied: “[I heard that] your death sentence 
has been sealed.” In fact the rogue died. After the same thing 
happened a second time, Kahana was struck with remorse 
and said to himself: “I came to do good, and I ended up sin- 
ning.” Racked with doubts he considered leaving Erez Israel 
and returning to Babylonia. He then went to see R. Johanan 
and posed him the following enigmatic question: “If one’s 
mother despises you, but your father’s second wife treats you 
well, where should you go?” R. Johanan responded that he 
should return to the house of his father’s second wife. Kahana 
took this response to mean that he should return to Bavel, and 
again impulsively set off home without asking permission or 
taking his leave from R. Johanan. The description of Kahana 
(2) in this story is one of an impulsive and indecisive youth, 
lacking in self-confidence — inexperienced and clearly subor- 
dinate to R. Johanan in all respects. Friedman concluded that 
the first part of the Babylonian aggadah “appears to be a radi- 
cal reworking of a Palestinian account concerning the second 
Rav Kahana, who causes death with a lack of self restraint,’ 
and the third part of the Babylonian aggadah “is a Babylo- 
nian expansion of the [Palestinian] tradition that R. Johanan 
revered the first Rav Kahana, and turned to him concerning 
perplexing questions” (Friedman, 258). Therefore the two 
Palestinian traditions cited above, which clearly distinguish 
between these two amoraim, must provide the starting point 
for any historical description of their lives and careers, and 
not the Babylonian tradition, which conflates the two — in all 
likelihood intentionally, as Sperber has made clear (cf. Pes. 
49a, and Rashi to BK 1174). 

(3) Another amora who lived in the second half of the 
third century c.£., was one of the prominent students of 
*Huna (MK 13b), the head of the academy of *Sura from 
250 C.E., and of *Judah b. Ezekiel of *Pumbedita (Hul. 19b). 
He appears to have visited Erez Israel for a short while (BB 
41b), after which he returned to Babylonia. Among his pupils 
were *Joseph b. Hiyya (Yev. 17a, 102a), *Rabbah b. Nahamani 
(Yev. 102a), *Abba (Shab. 38a), and Isaac (RH 3b-4a). He may, 
however, be identical with the second Kahana. 

(4) A pupil of Rabbah b. Nahamani in Pumbedita (Sanh. 
41b; Shevu. 36b), early part of the fourth century c.z. He knew 
the whole Mishnah order by heart at the age of 18 years (Shab. 
63a). Among his associates were Aha b. Huna, Rama b. Hama, 
and *Safra whom he accompanied on a journey to Erez Israel 
(Pes. 52b), remaining there for some time. There he joined a 
new circle of scholars, *Hiyya b. Abba (TJ, RH 2:6, 58b), Zera 
(TJ, Bik. 2:1, 64d) and *Jacob b. Aha with whom he collabo- 
rated in the fixing of the calendar (TJ, RH 2:6, 58b). Most prob- 
ably it is this Kahana whom the Talmud refers to as an ex- 
tremely handsome person (BM 84a; BB 58a). According to the 
aggadah he was compelled to sell baskets in the marketplace 
because of his poverty. On one occasion a Roman woman per- 
suaded him to follow her, but he managed to escape from her 
home by jumping from the roof. The prophet Elijah rescued 
him and richly rewarded him (Kid. 40a). 
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(5) A pupil of Rava (Ket. 63a; BK 41b). Hanan of Nehardea 
was his colleague (Kid. 81b; Nid. 66b). He taught at the acad- 
emy of Pure Nahara (Hul. 95b; BB 22a, 88a; et al.). Among 
his distinguished pupils was *Ashi, the redactor of the Baby- 
lonian Talmud (Ber. 39a, 42a; Ket. 69a; et al.). His sons were 
very wealthy (Me’il. 19a). 

(6) Amora who died c. 414 c.E. He succeeded Rafram b. 
Papa as the head of the academy of Pumbedita from 396 until 
his death (Iggeret R. Sherira Gaon, ed. Lewin, 90; cf. Halevy, 
Dorot, ii, 518, note 144). As a Kohen he once accepted a gar- 
ment instead of silver coins for the ceremony of Pidyon ha- 
Ben (Kid. 8a; see also Tos. ad loc.). It is not always possible to 
distinguish between this Kahana and Kahana (2). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 846-9; H. Albeck, Mavo 
ha-Talmudim (1969), 174-5, 203. D. Sperber, in: S Shaked (ed.), Irano- 
Judaica (1982), 83-100; S. Friedman, in: P. Schafer (ed.), The Talmud 
Yerushalmi and Graeco-Roman Culture 111 (2002), 247-71. 


[Stephen G. Wald (24 ed.)] 


KAHANA, ABRAHAM (1874-1946), biblical scholar and 
historian. Kahana, who was born in Skomorochy, Russia, 
was self-educated and started writing on Jewish subjects 
at an early date. In 1923 he emigrated to Palestine where he 
engaged in teaching and also served as librarian at the Shaar 
Zion library in Tel Aviv. From 1903 onward, he edited the 
Hebrew Bible, with a critical commentary and introductions 
(Perush Madda’), he himself being responsible for Gene- 
sis, Exodus, Numbers, Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Ezra, and 
Nehemiah. The project, with which H.P. *Chajes, A. *Ka- 
minka, S. *Krauss, E Perles, M.L. Margolis, and others were 
associated, was, however, not completed. Kahana also edited 
the two-volume *Apocrypha (1936-37), which went through 
many reprints. He translated part of the Greek text into He- 
brew, added commentary and introductions to each book, 
and took care of a considerable number of the apocryphal 
and pseudepigraphical books himself. Kahana wrote the in- 
troduction to D. Ginzburg’s edition of the Mantua version of 
*Josippon (1896-1913). His historical writings include: Ko- 
rot ha-Yehudim be-Roma (1901, 19147; “History of the Jews 
in Rome’) based on the works of A. *Berliner and that of 
H. *Vogelstein and P. *Rieger; a biography in Hebrew of 
M.H. *Luzzatto (1898); an edition of Leone de *Modena’s au- 
tobiography (1912); and an edition of the travel diary of David 
*Reuveni (1922). Kahana also published a two-volume his- 
torical anthology, Sifrut ha-Historyah ha-Yisreelit (1922-23), 
and an anthology on Hasidism, Sefer ha-Hasidut (1922). His 
interest in the hasidic movement is also shown by his biog- 
raphy of Israel b. Eliezer Baal Shem Tov (1900) and his edi- 
tion of Sippurei Maasiyyot shel R. Nahman mi-Bratslav (1922). 
Kahana’s contribution to linguistics consisted of a Hebrew 
grammar (1931), a translation into Hebrew of S.D. Luzzatto’s 
grammar (1899, repr. 1944), and a Russian-Hebrew diction- 
ary (1907, 1919*). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Alon, Mehkarim, 2 (1958), 137ff.; Kressel, 
Leksikon, 2 (1967), 132-3. 
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KAHANA, ABRAHAM ARYEH LEIB BEN SHALOM 
SHAKHNA (also called Loeb Scheines; d. 1788), rabbi and 
author. Born in Horodenka, Galicia, where his father was 
rabbi, Kahana is not to be confused with his great-uncle, Abra- 
ham b. Shalom Shakhna Kahana, who was rabbi in Brody, 
Ostrog, and Dubno. Kahana himself was rabbi in Berdichev 
and Polonnoye (south Russia). He wrote novellae to the first 
three and to the fifth orders of the Babylonian Talmud under 
the title Or ha-Neerav, which was published with annotations, 
Divrei Shelomo, by his son Solomon Zalman (Ostrog, 1824). 
His homilies and a Bible commentary entitled Divrei Hemed 
and Zer Zahav, respectively, remain unpublished. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset, 34; M.M. Biber, Mazkeret li- 
Gedolei Ostroha (1907), 84n.; S. Wiener, Kohelet Moshe (1893-1918), 


55 NO. 439. 
[Joseph Elijah Heller] 


KAHANA, AHARON (1905-1967), Israeli painter. Kahana 
was born in Stuttgart, Germany. As soon as he began paint- 
ing as a child he discovered abstraction. He studied art at the 
Stuttgart Academy of Art from 1922 to 1925. After he finished 
his studies he traveled to Berlin and Paris to learn more about 
the history of art and the modern art of his time. In 1934 he 
immigrated to Erez Israel and settled in Ramat Gan. In his first 
decade in Israel, his style became Realistic. Only in 1943 did 
he return to abstraction. This was in keeping with the ideas 
of a new group of artists, New Horizons, that Kahana helped 
found. From 1962 Kahana painted in a very personal Pop Art 
style. He died suddenly of a heart attack in Paris during the 
Six-Day War. 

Kahana was known for the unique art style he developed 
in the beginning of the 1950s. It was a mixture of Modernist 
forms, usually geometric, presenting very remarkable defining 
lines together with an archaic conceptual and biblical content. 
This style was suitable for wall decoration in public spaces in 
the young country, and using ceramic technique Kahana in- 
deed decorated such walls (Sacrifice of Isaac, Hebrew Univer- 
sity, Givat Ram). 

During his last years he worked in a completely oppo- 
site style. The lines became soft and liquid, the figures were 
brimming with intensity, and the rhythm expressed vitality. 
The content of these drawings was more personal, showing 
nude figures and women’s bodies. 

Kahana’s house in Ramat Gan was made into a museum 
of ceramic art in his memory. 


[Ronit Steinberg (24 ed.)] 


KAHANA (Kogan), DAVID (1838-1915), scholar. Kahana, 
who was born in Odessa, published his first article in Ha-Meliz 
in 1866. He became known through his monographs on kab- 
balists, Shabbateans, and Hasidim which were first published 
in Ha-Shahar (1874-75; later in Keneset Yisrael 1886, and Ha- 
Shiloah, 1897, 1899, 1909), and then in book form. His main 
work in this field is concentrated in his two-volume Toledot 
ha-Mekubbalim, ha-Shabbeta’im ve-ha-Hasidim (1913; 1926”). 
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In the field of Bible studies he published (1) Or Hadash (1880) 
on Psalm 68; (2) Mehkerei Kohelet ben David (1881), an intro- 
duction to the Book of Ecclesiastes, with a commentary to 
Psalm 119 as an appendix; (3) Devar Ester (1881), introduction 
and commentary to the Book of Esther; (4) Masoret Seyag la- 
Mikra (1882), a defense of the masorah; (5) Mavo le-Parshat 
Bilam u-Devar Atono (1883); and (6) Toledot Shelomo (1883), 
on Solomon and Solomonic literature. 

Kahana also wrote numerous studies on other periods 
of Jewish history, in particular a number of articles on medi- 
eval grammarians and poets published in Ha-Shiloah. Note- 
worthy among his other works are (1) Le-Toledot R. Saadyah 
Gaon (1892); (2) Rosh Petanim (1883), on *Eisenmenger; 
(3) Maasei Even Reshef (1884), on the forgeries of *Firkovich; 
(4) Hokhmat Yehudah (1892), Jewish-Christian polemics on 
religion; (5) “On Lilienthal and the Russian Haskalah Move- 
ment” (Ha-Shiloah, 1912). Kahana also edited the Hebrew 
original of Ben Sira, Hokhmat ben Sira (1912; first published 
in Ha-Shiloah), together with the only Hebrew commentary 
on the book existing at that time; the collected poems, with 
introductions and notes, of Dunash b. Labrat (1894), Solo- 
mon Sharvit ha-Zahav (1894), and Abraham ibn Ezra (1894); 
and Megillat Sefer (1897), an autobiography of Jacob *Emden, 
based on manuscripts in Oxford. He died in Odessa. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Sokolow (ed.), Sefer Zikkaron le-Soferei 
Erez Yisrael ha-Hayyim Ittanu ka-Yom... (1889), 199; Luah Ahiasaf, 
2 (1895), 269-71; J. Klausner, Yozerim u-Vonim, 1 (19447), 46-56; G. 
Scholem, Bibliographia Kabbalistica (1933), 80-82. 

[Encyclopaedia Judaica (Germany)] 


KAHANA, JACOB BEN ABRAHAM (d. 1826), rabbini- 
cal scholar in Vilna. His father was rabbi at Brestowitz in the 
province of Grodno. Supported by his father-in-law, Issachar 
Baer, the brother of *Elijah of Vilna and one of the prominent 
rabbis of that town, he devoted himself to study. On the death 
of his father-in-law, he was appointed by the communal lead- 
ers of Vilna as trustee of the local charities. He is the author of 
a commentary in three parts on tractate Eruvin: on the trac- 
tate in the Babylonian Talmud, the Tosefta, and the Jerusalem 
Talmud respectively. Each section has a different title but the 
whole work was given the general title Geon Yaakov. It was 
published, together with Joseph Padua's two-page pamphlet 
Zikhron Yosef (1863), by Raphael Nathan Neta *Rabbinovicz, 
who wrote a lengthy introduction containing a biography of 
the author. Kahana occupied no rabbinical position, but was 
held in the highest esteem. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.N.N. Rabbinovicz, in: J. Kahana, Geon 
Yaakov (1863), introd.; S.J. Fuenn, Kiryah Neemanah (19157), 239f.; L. 
Ginzberg, Perushim ve-Hiddushim ba-Yerushalmi, 1 (1941), 1x (Eng. 


introd.), 128f. (Heb. introd.). 
[Itzhak Alfassi] 


KAHANA, JEHIEL ZEVI BEN JOSEPH MORDECAI (first 
half of 19‘ century), member of a family of Hungarian rab- 
bis. He was a grandson of Judah b. Joseph ha-Kohen, who was 
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a brother of Aryeh Leib b. Joseph ha-Kohen *Heller, author 
of the Kezot ha-Hoshen. Kahana served as dayyan in Sziget, 
and all three of his sons were well-known dayyanim in Hun- 
gary. The first, HAYYIM ARYEH (d. 1917), served as dayyan of 
Maramarossziget (Sighet). He was the author of Divrei Geonim 
(1870), containing 113 principles and themes in civil law. The 
work is in alphabetical order, collected from various responsa 
and books. In his introduction the author stresses that it was 
not his purpose “to give practical rulings of the law... and I 
only intend to stimulate these scholarly teachers who know 
the law thoroughly” The second son, JOSEPH MORDECAI 
(d. 1896), served as dayyan of Teczo, Hungary, and was the 
author of Divrei Zaddikim (2 parts, 1874-76), an alphabeti- 
cal work on the reasons for the precepts and customs. In his 
introduction he stresses that the purpose of the work was to 
show “that Jewish customs are binding as law.” The disregard 
of a good custom is tantamount to disregarding the commands 
of the Lord and His Torah. The third son, JACOB GEDALIAH, 
was the author of Rimzei Torah ve-Alfa Beta (1876), a com- 
mentary on Genesis, also giving the reasons for different cus- 
toms in alphabetical order. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P.Z. Schwartz, Shem ha-Gedolim me-Erez 
Hagar, 1 (1913), 35a no. 45, 42b 99/2, 3 (1915), 12b no. 9, 13a no. 23, 35a 
no. 8; N. Ben-Menahem, in: Sinai, 17 (1945), 340-33 25 (1949), 207f.; 
J.J. Greenwald (Grunwald), Mazzevet Kodesh (1952), 21, 43, 48. 

[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


KAHANA, KALMAN (1910-1991), leader of the *Poalei Agu- 
dat Israel movement. Born in Brody, Galicia, Kahana studied 
at the Berlin rabbinical seminary and the universities of Ber- 
lin and Wuerzburg. He was one of the founders of the Agu- 
dat Israel youth movement in Germany and moved to Pales- 
tine in 1938 with a group of young Orthodox settlers, joining 
the Po’alei Agudat Israel movement. Kahana was a founder of 
kibbutz *Hafez Hayyim (1944) and a member of the *Knesset 
from its establishment in 1949. He was deputy minister of ed- 
ucation (1962-69). He became president of the Po'alei Agudat 
Israel movement. Kahana published several studies in rabbin- 
ics and wrote on Maimonides. 
[Menachem Friedman] 
In later years Kahana occupied himself with the halakhah 
pertaining to the agricultural laws which apply in Israel. In 
1976 he published Mizvot ha-Arez and in 1980 tractate Shevi’it 
according to both the Babylonian and Jerusalem Talmuds 
with the notes and commentary of Elijah, Gaon of Vilna, and 
as an appendix his own commentary to the Mishnah and the 
Tosefta to the order Zeraim. 


KAHANA (Kagan), KOPPEL (1895-1978), rabbinical scholar 
and authority on Jewish, Roman, and English law. Kahana, 
who was born in Eisiskes, Lithuania, studied at Lithuanian ye- 
shivot and served as rabbi in Bialowieza and Rozanai, Poland. 
Before World War 11, he went to Cambridge, where he studied 
law. From 1946 to 1968 he was lecturer in Talmud and codes 
at Jews’ College, London, which before then had trained few 
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rabbis. The new Rabbinical Diploma Course, introduced by 
the principal, Isidore *Epstein and conducted by Kahana, at- 
tracted to the college also some of its former students, raising 
a new generation of Anglo-Jewish rabbis, who were inspired 
by his teaching. Among his published writings are: Three Great 
Systems of Jurisprudence (1955), a comparative study of Jew- 
ish, Roman, and English Law; The Case for Jewish Civil Law 
in the Jewish State (1960); and The Theory of Marriage in Jew- 
ish Law (1966). Under the name of K. Kagan, he contributed 
articles to some of the leading American and English law re- 
views. Kahana represented the rare type of Lithuanian Gaon, 
who was acquainted with modern legal studies and whose 
contributions in this field were considerable. 


KAHANA, NAHMAN (1861-1904), Hungarian rabbi. Ka- 
hana, the son-in-law of Joseph Meir *Weiss, was rabbi of 
Szaploncza. He became particularly well-known because of 
his Orhot Hayyim (2 pts., 1898; 19627), on the Shulhan Arukh 
Orah Hayyim, which for a long time was regarded as an indis- 
pensable reference work for every rabbi. It included the im- 
portant glosses of Shalom Mordecai ha-Kohen Schwadron and 
Elijah David *Rabinowitz-Teomim. The author made use of 
more than 800 works of responsa and codes, assembling the 
material logically in a clear style. In the new edition glosses 
from the author’s private copy, and by Solomon Zalman Eh- 
renreich, Ephraim Weinberger, and others were added. He 
also arranged the publication of the Divrei Geonim (1901) 
of his father, Hayyim Aryeh ha-Kohen, and of the Likkutei 
Torah ve-ha-Shas on Deuteronomy (1892) by Isaac Eichen- 
stein of Zhidachov. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P.Z. Schwartz, Shem ha-Gedolim me-Erez 
Hagar, 2 (1914), 20a; A. Stern, Melizei Eshal Hodesh Tammuz (1931), 
66b; N. Ben-Menahem, Mi-Sifrut Yisrael be-Hungaryah (1958), 130-2, 


245, 302. 
[Naphtali Ben-Menahem] 


KAHANA, SOLOMON DAVID (1869-1953), Polish rabbi. 
Born in Yanova, province of Kovno, Kahana studied at the 
yeshivah of Volozhin and the *kolel of Kovno. He was or- 
dained by R. Isaac Elhanan *Spektor. He collaborated with and 
later succeeded his father-in-law, R. Samuel Zanvil *Klepfish, 
as a member of the Warsaw rabbinate, where he was much in 
demand as an arbiter in business disputes. In matters of ritual 
law he took a lenient view. After World War 1 he took an ac- 
tive part in rehabilitation and relief, and in particular estab- 
lished a special department in Warsaw to deal with problems 
of war agunot (see *agunah), forming a network of informa- 
tion bureaus in the larger cities of Europe for this purpose. 
The information gathered about missing husbands made pos- 
sible the remarriage of thousands of agunot. He was among 
the founders and a member of the presidium of the Agudat 
ha-Rabbanim of Poland, created after Poland’s independence 
was restored in 1919. After the Nazi invasion of Poland in 
September 1939, he managed to escape to Erez Israel. He was 
appointed rabbi of the Old City of Jerusalem and took up 
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residence in the historic courtyard which 200 years earlier 
had been occupied by R. Hayyim b. *Attar. After the Holo- 
caust he organized an agunot department on behalf of the 
Chief Rabbinate. With the outbreak of Arab disturbances in 
1947 he was evacuated, with the help of the Belgian consul, to 
the new city of Jerusalem, where he lived until his death. 
With the exception of some responsa published in the com- 
pilations of other rabbis, his literary output was lost during 
his two forced evacuations. His son, Shmuel Zanwil Kahana 
(1905- ), served as director general of the Ministry of Reli- 
gions in Israel. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: EZD, 3 (1965), 42-45; D. Plinker, in: Arim ve- 
Immahot be- Yisrael, 3 (1948), 2-3 (introd. by Kahana), 160. 
[Jacob Goldman] 


KAHANA-CARMON, AMALIA (1926- ), Israeli writer. 
Amalia Kahana-Carmon was born in kibbutz En-Harod but 
lived in Tel Aviv since childhood. She served in the Negev 
Brigade during the War of Independence and took part in 
the capture of Beersheba. After studying at the Hebrew Uni- 
versity in Jerusalem, she stayed for seven years in England 
and Switzerland, and then returned to Tel Aviv, where she 
worked for many years as a librarian. Chronologically she 
belongs to the group of writers who began writing in the 
1940s and subsequently became known as the “Palmah gen- 
eration, but her work differs basically from theirs: though it 
does echo the events of the pre-State period and War of In- 
dependence and later periods, she makes no attempts to deal 
with external reality and social themes as such. Others con- 
sider her as a member of the experimental “New Wave.” Her 
prose is intrinsically lyrical, concentrating on the characters’ 
inner responses. The events depicted are usually minor ones, 
the characters mainly described during an attempt to break 
out of their closed world, generally in order to reach another 
person. These attempts mostly fail, and the stories end with 
characters withdrawing into themselves again, resigned and 
somewhat changed. A contact that is established is frequently 
described as miraculous and blessed. 

The lyrical nature of her prose is a reflection of her major 
themes: most of her characters are represented while reflecting 
on events rather than creating them, discovering their inabil- 
ity to break out and effect a change. Amalia Kahana-Carmon’s 
style is remarkable for its capacity to represent the inner world 
of her characters, with all the subtle changes that take place 
there. Critics have praised her stylized impressionistic dic- 
tion, her way of portraying in a refined poetic manner melo- 
dramatic moments as well as trivial daily matters. One of the 
first self-aware feminine voices in Hebrew prose, author of a 
series of articles in which she criticized the discrimination 
against women as writers and readers in a male-dominated, 
male-oriented Hebrew literature, Kahana-Carmon’s oeuvre 
has become the subject of research and interpretation among 
scholars in the fields of Gender Studies and Feminist Theory. 
Her works include a collection of 17 short stories, Bi-Khefi- 
fah Ahat (“Under One Roof? 1966); the novel Ve-Yareah be- 
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Emek Ayalon (“And the Moon in the Valley of Ayalon,’ 1971); 
a collection of three novellas, Sadot Magnetiyyim (“Magnetic 
Fields,” 1977); stories collected as Himurim Gevohim (“High 
Stakes,” 1980); Lemaalah be-Montifer (“Up in Montifer,” 1984); 
novellas and stories. The novel Liviti Otah ba-Derekh Le-Vei- 
tah (“I Escorted Her on the Way Home,’ 1991) depicts the re- 
lationship between Meiirah, a well-known middle-aged Ash- 
kenazi actress, and an Oriental Israeli from a development 
town, twenty years her junior. Kan Nagur (“Here We'll Live,” 
1996), is composed of five novellas: Two of these depict the 
life of three students in Jerusalem under the British Mandate; 
“Lev ha-Kayiz, Lev ha-Or” portrays the life of a family from 
the point of view of a child, while “Mi-Mar ot Gesher ha-Bar- 
vaz ha-Yarok” is a historic novella, focusing on the notion of 
captivity and personal freedom. 

Kahana-Carmon received many major awards, includ- 
ing the Bialik Prize and the prestigious Israel Prize for litera- 
ture (2000). Although much admired in Israel, very few of her 
works have been translated into other languages, mainly due 
to her own objection: “Despite interest from various publish- 
ers all over the world, I have not yet found the translator who 
is capable of transporting my words into another language,” 
she said in an interview. The novel Liviti Otah ba-Derekh Le- 
Veitah was translated into Italian and Chinese, a few stories 
appeared in German anthologies of Hebrew literature. The 
story “Bridal Veil” appeared in G. Abramson (ed.), Oxford 
Book of Hebrew Short Stories (1996) as well as in R. Domb 
(ed.), New Women's Writing from Israel (1996). Further infor- 
mation regarding translation is available at the 1rHL website 
at www.ithl.org.il 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Shaked, Gal Hadash be-Sipporet ha-Ivrit 
(1971), 168-79; idem, in: Moznayim, 2 (July, 1971), 121-30; S. Grodzen- 
sky, in: Davar (July 30, 1971); N. Calderon, in: Siman Keriah, 1 (Sept. 
1972), 321-6; R. Litvin, in: La-Merhav (Oct. 3, and 10, 1969); A. Bala- 
ban, Ha-Kadosh ve-ha-Drakon: Iyyun bi-Yzirot Amalia Kahana-Kar- 
mon (1979). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Yudkin, “Kahana-Carmon 
and the Plot Unspoken,’ in: Modern Hebrew Literature, 2:4 (1976), 
30-42; W. Bargad, “A.K.C. and the Novel of Consciousness,’ in: Proof- 
texts, 1:2 (1981), 172-184; H. Herzig, A. Kahana-Karmon (1983); L. 
Rattok, Amalia Kahana-Karmon: Monografiyyah (1986); E. Fuchs, 
“A.K.C. and Contemporary Hebrew Women's Fiction,” in: Signs, 13:2 
(1988), 299-310; S. Grober, “First Axioms; in: Modern Hebrew Litera- 
ture, 13:3—-4 (1988), 10-14; H. Hever, “Minority Discourse of a National 
Majority,’ in: Prooftexts, 10:1 (1990), 129-147; L. Rattok, Ha-Kol ha- 
Aher (1994), 287f.; W. Bargad, “Elements of Style in the Fiction of A. 
Kahana-Carmon, in: Hebrew Annual Review, 2 (1978), 1-10; P. Shi- 
rav: Ketivah Lo Tamah (1998); Y.S. Feldman, No Room of Their Own: 
Gender and Nation in Israeli Women’ Fiction (1999); R.A. Jones, Self 
and Place in “The White Light” by A. Kahana-Carmon, in: Textual 
Practice, 16:1 (2002), 93-110. 


[Abraham Balaban / Anat Feinberg (2"4 ed.)] 


KAHAN COMMISSION, commission set up by the Israeli 
government on Sept. 28, 1982, to investigate “the atrocities 
committed by a unit of Lebanon forces against the civilian 
population in the Sabra and Shatilla camps” adjacent to Beirut 
between Sept. 16 and 18. The members were Justice Yitzhak 
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KAHAN COMMISSION 


Kahan, president of the Supreme Court; and General (re- 
serve) Yona Efrat. 

The commission held 60 meetings and examined 58 wit- 
nesses. It also had available a number of official documents 
provided by the relevant government departments. The public 
at large, both in Israel and abroad, were invited to appear and 
present evidence. The commission was assisted in its work by 
a specially appointed professional unit. For reasons of security, 
many sessions were held in camera and part of the evidence 
was withheld from publication. Nine individuals (including 
the Israeli prime minister, the foreign minister, the defense 
minister, the chief of General Staff, and other military com- 
manders) were specifically notified of their right to appear 
and be heard because of the harm that might accrue to them, 
and they all took the opportunity to do so. 

The commission spent considerable time investigating 
the events preceding the killings, the intense divisions and 
hostilities - religious, ethnic and political - in the Lebanese 
population, the military and political relations existing be- 
tween Israel and the Christian Phalange forces (as well as, in 
the south, with the Free Lebanese Army under Major Saad 
Haddad), and the differing evaluations made by the two in- 
telligence arms, the Mossad and Army Intelligence, of the sta- 
bility and battle behavior of these forces. 

The commission found that the premature departure of 
the Multinational Force from Beirut induced the Israeli army 
to enter the city and rid it of terrorists, in the course of which 
it was decided to allow the Phalange to enter the camps, a step 
intended to involve them more closely in clearing the area. The 
forward Israeli army observation post close to the camps was, 
however, so sited that it was difficult or impossible to observe 
what was happening inside the camps. Israeli units advanc- 
ing on the camps were halted by heavy gunfire and suffered 
considerable casualties. 

The commission examined in depth the information 
available to the Israeli authorities, military and political, the 
meetings held with the Phalange commanders, and the warn- 
ings given not to harm the civilian population. Much of what 
transpired was not apparently recorded or minuted, and the 
faulty recollection of the persons involved led, in the view of 
the commission, to inconsistencies in the evidence. In addi- 
tion, radio communication between the Phalange in the camps 
and their liaison officer in the forward post, which were over- 
heard by the Israelis there and should have aroused concern 
about what was taking place, were either dismissed or ignored 
and certainly not reported to the upper military and politi- 
cal levels. The Israeli cabinet’s attention was drawn to events 
only after a journalist had reported to a minister information 
he had heard from an Israeli officer or officers at the forward 
post. The minister informed the foreign minister, but recol- 
lection of the parties was confused. Equally disputed were 
the oral reports made by the chief of General Staff to the de- 
fense minister. No report reached the prime minister until he 
learned of the events from a British broadcast on September 
18 after the Phalange had finally left the camps. 
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The commission could not establish precisely the number 
of people killed. Non-Israeli sources put it between 328 and 
460. The International Red Cross indicated they included over 
100 Lebanese and over 300 Palestinians, most of them males; 
women and children victims numbered 35. The commission 
noted the difficulty of distinguishing between those who fell 
in military action and those who were simply slain. 

The report held that direct responsibility lay with the 
Phalange. The victims were all found in the camps which the 
Phalange alone had entered; no other forces were present or 
had means of entry. The Phalange were notorious for their ex- 
treme hostility to the Palestinians for their acts against Leba- 
nese Christians during the civil war that had raged since 1975. 
The assassination of Bashir Jemayel, the Phalange leader, two 
days earlier, had also inflamed passions. 

No evidence was produced to implicate the forces of 
Haddad. Nor was the 1pF present in the camps throughout 
the three vital days, and the Phalange were refused the artil- 
lery and tank support they asked for. 

In the opinion of the commission, the manner in which 
the decisions were reached at the political level and the han- 
dling of intelligence gave cause for concern. The decision of the 
minister of defense and the military command to allow entry 
to the Phalange was made without proper consideration as to 
its implementation and without thought for the likely conse- 
quences. The decision was not passed on ina timely manner to 
the political element or to other military elements that should 
have been informed. Nor were reports of what was happening 
that filtered through passed on or fully passed on, and then 
only after some delay that prevented appropriate orders to be 
issued or action to be taken. The commission was clear as to 
the steps to be taken to remedy the deficiencies disclosed. In 
addition to internal review by the military themselves, it rec- 
ommended investigation by a ministerially appointed team of 
experts to establish the responsibility of those concerned. 

Regarding the indirect responsibility of the nine per- 
sons who were notified of the jeopardy they were in, the com- 
mission came to the following conclusions: Prime Minister 
Menahem Begin, preoccupied as he was with other matters 
of state, was entitled to rely on the optimistic reports he re- 
ceived from the minister of defense and the chief of General 
Staff. Under the circumstances, however, he should have given 
thought to all the possibilities, especially those raised by other 
members of the government, but he seems to have distanced 
himself from the matter. 

Although no clear warning was received from Intelli- 
gence by Minister of Defense Ariel Sharon, his disregard of 
the obvious dangers and his failure to order that suitable safe- 
guards be taken could not be justified, especially in view of 
the very active role he played in the Lebanon War. The com- 
mission thought he should draw the necessary personal con- 
clusions; if necessary, the prime minister should exercise his 
constitutional right to remove him from office. 

Foreign Minister Yizhak Shamir, although informed by 
his deputy minister (with whom he was not on good terms) 
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of what was happening, did not show any special interest or 
attempt to investigate the matter or take it up with the min- 
ister of defense. 

The Chief of Staff General Raphael Eitan knew from his 
past experience with Phalange that they could not be relied 
upon. His view that they were a disciplined force was entirely 
baseless, and he made no proper provision to control their ac- 
tions; his belief that the Phalange would report fully was na- 
ive, especially in view of what he heard from the local Israeli 
commanders. Since he was soon due to retire, the commis- 
sion made no recommendation in his regard. 

The head of Military Intelligence, General Yehoshua Sa- 
guy, could not be believed when he said that he received no 
information about the plan to let the Phalange into the camps. 
He was present at all relevant meetings but acted with com- 
plete indifference. His awareness that his organization took 
second place to the Mossad in the deliberations did not justify 
his complete inactivity. It was recommended that he should 
cease to act. 

The head of the Mossad did not initially know, nor should 
he have known, of the decision about the Phalange but, having 
learned of it, he failed in his duty to evaluate the situation, es- 
pecially in the light of his close association with Phalange. 

General Amir Drori, head of the Northern Command, 
had no explicit information. He relied on the chief of General 
Staff and acted correctly with understanding and responsibil- 
ity, although he should have warned the ces. 

Brigadier Amos Yaron of the local command was severely 
criticized for the absence of critical oversight of events. He was 
content with taking Phalange promises at their face value. He 
did not act firmly though he knew that the behavior of the 
Phalange left much to be desired. He did not keep the chief 
of General Staff fully informed and made no suggestions as to 
how to proceed. It was recommended that he should not fill a 
position of command for at least three years. 

Finally, the personal assistant of the minister of defense 
was exonerated, having, it seems, done what was to be ex- 


pected from him. 
[Peter Elman (24 ed.)] 


KAHANE, ARTHUR (1872-1932), German author and edi- 
tor. Kahane, who was born and educated in Vienna, became 
literary adviser to the Deutsches Theater in Berlin, under the 
direction of Max *Reinhardt, in 1905. He also edited the the- 
ater’s journal, Blaetter des deutschen Theaters (later combined 
with Das junge Deutschland). Kahane’s novels and essays re- 
veal an extremely individualistic philosophy. In his two lyrical 
works, Clemens und seine Maedchen (1918) and Willkommen 
und Abschied (1919), he contrasts the modern age of materi- 
alism and brutality with an earlier era of love and tenderness. 
In Das Judenbuch (1931) Kahane declared: “I love the Jews and 
my own Jewish character”; but he believed that the Jews were 
destined to be restless forever. “Ahasver” (i.e., the *Wander- 
ing Jew), he contended, “will always remain the true symbol 
of our immortal people.” Other works by Kahane deal with 
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his experiences in the theater. He left the Jewish community 
when he was 19 years old. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Betz, in: W. Killy (ed.), Literatur 


Lexikon, 6 (1990), 186-87. 
[Rudolf Kayser] 


KAHANE, ISAAK (Yitzhak Ze’ev; 1904-1963), rabbinic 
scholar. Kahane was born in Munkacs, Hungary, and studied 
at talmudic schools in his hometown, where he was ordained. 
He continued his studies at the Jewish Theological Seminary 
of Breslau and the University of Prague. Subsequently he be- 
came rabbi of Pohorelice (Pohrlitz), Moravia, serving until his 
emigration to Palestine in 1939. In Jerusalem he was associ- 
ated with several religious research institutions, chiefly Mosad 
ha-Rav Kook. During the last years of his life, he taught rab- 
binic literature at Bar-Ilan University. Kahane’s major field of 
research was rabbinic responsa literature. In numerous studies 
he organized and analyzed a variety of topics and problems 
discussed in rabbinic responsa and also abstracted material of 
historical or linguistic interest from them. Among his works 
are Shemittat Kesafim (1945), on the cancellation of debts in 
the sabbatical year; Le-Takkanat Agunot (1946), on the agu- 
nah (“deserted wife”) problem; Sefer ha-Agunot (1954), a vo- 
luminous collection of source material on the agunah ques- 
tion; and Teshuvot, Pesakim u-Minhagim (3 vols., 1957-62), 
responsa, rulings, and customs of Rabbi Meir of Rothenburg, 
systematically arranged and annotated. His contributions to 
Hebrew scholarly periodicals and publications include: “Mil- 
itary Service in Rabbinic Responsa” (Sinai, 1948); “Changes 
in the Value of Currency in Jewish Law” (ibid., 1949); “Medi- 
cine in Post-Talmudic Halakhic Literature” (ibid., 1950) and 
“Synagogue Art in Halakhic Literature” (Beit ha-Keneset, 
1955). He also wrote on the history of the Jews of Moravia, 
including a monograph on the Jewish community of Nikols- 
burg (in J.L. Maimon (ed.), Arim ve-Immahot be- Yisrael, 4 
(1950), 210-313). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Preschel, in: Aresheth, 4 (1966), 511-7. 
[Tovia Preschel] 


KAHANE, MEIR (1932-1990), religious activist. Born in 
Brooklyn, New York, he was as a youth a member of the *Be- 
tar youth movement and was often imprisoned for his acts of 
violence. He was ordained as an Orthodox rabbi and gradu- 
ated in law from New York University. In 1960, he founded 
the Jewish Defense League whose activities included self-de- 
fense of the Jewish community of Brooklyn threatened with 
urban violence and harassment of Soviet activities in New 
York as a protest against the treatment of Jews in Russia. 
In 1971 he moved to Israel and in 1976 founded the extrem- 
ist nationalist *Kach movement, advocating the removal of 
Arabs from Israel. Kahane served as a member of the Knes- 
set on its behalf, 1981-1985. His party was eventually dis- 
barred for its racism and advocacy of violence. Kahane was 
assassinated while addressing a meeting in New York. An 
Egyptian-born Arab was acquitted of the murder on techni- 
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calities but in 1995 was sentenced to a long term of imprison- 
ment for his involvement in Muslim fundamentalist terror in 
New York. 


KAHANEMAN, JOSEPH (popularly known as the “Poneve- 
zher Rav’; 1888-1969), rabbi and yeshivah head, founder of 
the talmudic educational complex in *Bene Berak, Israel. As 
a young man, Kahaneman studied in the yeshivah of Telz. The 
rosh ha-yeshivah, Eliezer *Gordon, had a lifelong influence 
on Kahaneman. For ever after, whenever Kahaneman made 
reference to “der rov; he meant Rabbi Gordon. After Telz, he 
spent a short time in the musar yeshivah of Navarodok. From 
there he went to join the kolel of the Hafez Hayyim in Radin. It 
was there that Kahaneman became close with Rabbi Elhanan 
*Wasserman and Rabbi Hayyim *Soloveitchik of Brisk. In 
1910 he married the daughter of another famous Lithuanian 
rabbi, Aryeh Leib Rubin. In 1916 he was appointed head of the 
yeshivah of Grodno, where his outstanding organizing abili- 
ties soon became evident. Possessed of a dynamic and win- 
ning personality, he devoted himself not only to the develop- 
ment of the yeshivah, but also to the establishment of similar 
centers of learning throughout Lithuania, among them a pre- 
paratory yeshivah in Ponevezh. On the death of Isaac Rabi- 
nowitz, the rabbi of Ponevezh, in 1919, Kahaneman was ap- 
pointed his successor. He opened a yeshivah which after the 
attainment of Lithuania's independence became one of the 
largest in the country. In addition to his preoccupation with 
the yeshivah, in which he lectured twice a week, and whose 
material needs he personally looked after, Kahaneman was ac- 
tive in many spheres of communal endeavor. He was a leader 
of *Agudat Israel and an elected member of the Lithuanian 
parliament. He established a Talmud Torah attended by 400 
children and a preparatory yeshivah to serve as a feeder for 
the main institution. 

Kahaneman was on a mission abroad when World War 11 
broke out. In 1940 he settled in Erez Israel and from there di- 
rected efforts, in vain, toward the rescue of Lithuanian Jewry 
from the Nazis. Most of his family perished in the Holocaust. 
Thereafter, he devoted himself to reestablishing in Erez Israel 
a network of Torah institutions. In 1943 he established Batei 
Avot, an orphanage for refugee children. At the end of 1944 he 
laid the foundation of the Ponevezh Yeshivah in Bene Berak 
with seven students. Over the years, he traveled throughout 
the Jewish world to enlist financial support for his ambitious 
venture. The result was Kiryat Ponevezh, where more than 
1,000 students have studied and which has included hos- 
tels for children and adults, a large library, and a memorial 
to Lithuanian Jewry. He instituted the yarhei kallah, an an- 
nual summer refresher course in talmudic studies for adults. 
All this, he stated, he did “with 21 fingers,” those of his hands 
and feet and the finger of God. In later years, he established a 
branch yeshivah in the development town of Ashdod. He was 
widely revered among all sections of the population. Kahane- 
man was among those approached by Israeli Prime Minister 
David Ben-Gurion to answer the question, “Who is a Jew?” 
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In his answer, Kahaneman wrote, “I see the vision of the re- 
turn to Zion in our generation as the revelation of the light 
of divine providence, which strengthens our hand and ac- 
companies us through the evil waters that have risen against 
us ... [see miracles every moment, every hour! I am sure that 
His Honor [i.e., Ben-Gurion] sees the thing as I do, for who 
like the ship’s captain standing at the wheel of the ship sees 
these miracles.” Kahaneman also viewed the Six-Day War as 
a miracle. The Ponevezh Yeshivah in Bene Berak and its sis- 
ter institution in Ashdod have thrived along with the com- 
munities Kahaneman built around them. In 1989 and again in 
2003, collections of Kahaneman’s writings and lectures were 
published, Kovez Shi’urim ve-Hidushei Torah and Sefer Divrei 
ha-Rav, respectively. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Avnon (ed.), Ishim be- Yisrael (1966), 154; 
D. Lipez et al. (eds.), Sefer Yahadut Lita (1960), index; S. Kol, Ehad be- 
Doro, 2 vols. (1970). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Sorasky, Ha-Rav mi- 
Ponevezh, 3 vols. (1999); Y. Schwartz, Ha-Rav mi-Ponevezh (1997). 


[Mordechai Hacohen / David Derovan (2! ed.)] 


KAHANOV, MOSES NEHEMIAH (1817-1883), Jerusalem 
talmudist. He was born in Belorussia but after his marriage 
at the age of 15, settled in Petrovice where at the age of 18 he 
was appointed assistant to the local rabbi. Some years later, 
he became rabbi of Khaslavich, a city noted for its scholars. 
In 1864 he set out for Jerusalem. On his arrival, after a jour- 
ney of six months, he was appointed head of the Ez Hayyim 
yeshivah, the most important in Jerusalem, remaining in 
this position until his death. Kahanov was remarkably pro- 
gressive for his time and environment. He appealed for 
the founding of industrial enterprises, a daring proposal for 
that time. He even consented to the proposal of Sir Moses 
*Montefiore to introduce the teaching of the vernacular, Ara- 
bic, in his yeshivah, but was obliged to abandon the proposal 
in the face of pressure from extremist elements. One of the 
first of the old yishuv to speak only Hebrew, he was also one 
of those who encouraged settlement outside the walls of the 
Old City of Jerusalem, building a house for himself in Nahlat 
Shivah. 

Among his publications were Erez Hefez (1884), on laws 
of terumah and tithes; Hukkot Olam (1886), on mixed species 
(*kilayim); Mei Menuhot (c. 1860) on the laws of the sabbath, 
to which was appended Palgei Mayim, giving rules for those 
traveling by ship on the sabbath; and Netivot ha-Shalom on 
the Shulhan Arukh (pt. 1 (1858, 18757), pt. 2 (1861)). He ap- 
plied himself particularly to the question of the application of 
the laws of the sabbatical year which had become of practical 
importance with the establishment of the Jewish agricultural 
colonies, and in this connection published Shenat ha-Sheva 
(1881). The eulogies he delivered on the deaths of Baron Asher 
Rothschild and Sir Moses Montefiore were published. His 
Shaalu Shelom Yerushalayim (1867) on the state of Jerusalem 
and its citizens was published three times. His will was pub- 
lished in 1968 (Siftei Yeshenim, Jerusalem) together with a re- 
sponsum on Jerusalem and a brief biography. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frumkin-Rivlin, 3 (1929), 270f.; Bath 
Yehudah, in: EZD, 3 (1965), 45-52. 
[Itzhak Alfassi] 


KAHANOVITCH, ISRAEL ISAAC (1872-1945), Canadian 
rabbi and communal leader in Winnipeg. Born in Grodno, 
Poland, Kahanovitch studied at the yeshivot in Grodno and 
Slobodka, Lithuania. He received his semikhah at age 20 from 
the leading halakhic authority, Rabbi Jehiel Michal Epstein, 
author of the Arukh ha-Shulhan. In the wake of the 1905 po- 
groms, Kahanovitch moved to North America. For one year 
he served as rabbi in Scranton, Pennsylvania, and then moved 
to Winnipeg, where he lived out the rest of his life. 

On the strength of his rabbinic learning, his speaking 
ability, and extraordinary energy, Kahanovitch was widely 
recognized as the rabbinic authority of Winnipeg, and he ex- 
ercised influence across western Canada. A passionate advo- 
cate for Jewish education, he established groups for Talmud 
study and was actively involved in the creation and support of 
the Winnipeg Hebrew Free School first established in 1907 and 
in the construction of a proper building to house the school. 
Although a Mizrachi Zionist at heart, Kahanovitch partici- 
pated in communal functions with secular Zionists. He served 
on the National Executive of the Zionist Organization of Can- 
ada and regularly attended the Zionist congresses in Canada. 
He also looked to strengthen Jewish communal bonding 
by supporting the Canadian Jewish Congress (cjc) at the na- 
tional level, both in its first incarnation at the end of World 
War 1 and when it was revamped in the 1930s to counteract 
the bitter antisemitism and restrictive immigration policies 
of Depression-era Canada. He was elected a delegate to the 
first cjc meeting in Montreal by an overwhelming majority. 
At the local level, shortly after his arrival he was the prime 
mover behind the establishment of the United Hebrew Char- 
ities in Winnipeg and hoped in vain for a kehillah-type or- 
ganization. 

Kahanovich was appreciated by those in smaller Jew- 
ish communities across western Canada who struggled to 
sustain local Jewish community life and institutions. At a 
time when travel was often difficult and rabbinic authorities 
few and far between, Kahanovich supported the creation of 
a Jewish school in Regina, attended a teachers’ conference in 
Saskatoon, and traveled to tiny Melville in Saskatchewan to 
dedicate a new synagogue, to name just a few of his activities 
outside of Winnipeg 

While highly regarded, Kahanovich's authority on mat- 
ters of supervision of kosher slaughtering did not go unchal- 
lenged. His most serious challenger was Rabbi I.D. Gorodsky 
who also held a rabbinic position in Winnipeg between 1911 
and 1919. But Kahanovitch remained a beloved figure among 
Jews, religious and secular, in Winnipeg and across western 
Canada. In 1927 a number of communal leaders established 
a special committee to raise money to increase Kahanovich’s 
salary, when a rumor circulated that he was going to leave 
Winnipeg. His funeral in 1945 was attended by a crowd of 
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about 5,000, about one-third of the total adult Jewish com- 
munity of Winnipeg. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.D. Hart, The Jew in Canada (1926), 154; 
M.S. Stern, in: The Rabbi II. Kahanovitch Memorial Volume (1984), 


93-114. 
[Richard Menkis (24 ed.)] 


KAHINA (feminine form of the Ar. Kahin, “soothsayer; 
sometimes incorrectly thought to be derived from Cohen), 
the surname given by the Arabs to the *Berber queen of the 
mountainous Aurés region in southeast Algeria. According 
to Arabic authors, the powerful Jerawa tribe of Berber con- 
verts to Judaism, to which Kahina belonged, was led by her 
during the final resistance to the Arab invasion. She defeated 
the armies of Hasan ibn al Nu‘man and took prisoners, one 
of whom, Khalid b. Yazid, she kept and adopted. Allegedly, 
Khalid betrayed Kahina who died in combat (698 or 702). The 
Arabs then poured into Africa and invaded Spain with Berber 
troops. Arab authors’ accounts of Kahina are partly legendary, 
but they nevertheless contain some historical facts such as the 
historical personage of the Queen of the Aurés. Her opposi- 
tion to the Muslim Arabs was not religiously inspired; some 
authorities deny that she was Jewish. The history of Kahina 
remains controversial. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Basset, in: EIS’, s.v. al-Kahina; N. Slouschz, 
Etude sur l’Histoire des Juifs et du Judaisme au Maroc, 1 (1905), 66; 2 
(1906), 11-18; idem, Travels in North Africa (1927), 309-16; G. Mar- 
cais, La Berbéerie Musulmane (1946), 34-35; E.F. Gauthier, Le Passé 
de l'Afrique du Nord (1952), 225, 267, 270-80; A. Julien, Histoire de 
V’Afrique du Nord, 2 (19527), 21-22; Hirschberg, in: Tarbiz, 26 (1956/57), 


370-83; idem, Afrikah, index. 
[David Corcos] 


°KAHLE, PAUL ERNST (1875-1965), Orientalist, masoretic 
scholar, and minister. Kahle, who was born in Hohenstein 
(East Prussia), served for five years as a pastor in Cairo. He 
then taught at the universities of Halle, Giessen, and Bonn, and 
from 1923 was director of the Oriental Institute at Bonn. Under 
his guidance, many of his students devoted themselves to the 
study of the *Genizah, especially the early history of *piyyut. 
Many of his students, including M. *Zulay, settled in Israel 
and became prominent in Jewish scholarship. In 1924 Kahle 
wrote an opinion defending the Talmud against the libels of 
the notorious antisemite, T. Fritsch. Because of his and his 
wife’s pro-Jewish activities following Kristallnacht, the family 
had to seek refuge in England (Oxford) in 1938. Kahle contin- 
ued his work at Oxford University. He received two doctor- 
ates: his philosophy thesis was published as Textkritische und 
Lexikalische Bemerkungen zum samaritanischen Pentateucht- 
argum (1898), while his theology thesis was published as Der 
masoretische Text des Alten Testaments nach der Ueberlieferung 
der babylonischen Juden (1902, repr. 1966). Masoretic studies 
were the dominating interest of his life. His first major work 
in this field was Masoreten des Ostens (1913, repr. 1966), and 
the two-part Masoreten des Westens (1927-30, repr. 1967). This 
research led him from the popular text of Jacob ben Hayyim’s 
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Second Rabbinic Bible (1524/25) to the Aaron ben Asher texts 
of the 11 century. Due to Kahle’s research, one of these texts, 
the Leningrad Codex B 19a, supplanted the former as basis for 
Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica (1937° and later), and was later used for 
its successor, Biblia Hebraica Stuttgartensia (1969ff.). Kahle’s 
main source of evidence for his study of the masorah were the 
fragments from the Cairo Genizah, in which his interest was 
aroused by Solomon Schechter. With the aid of the fragments 
he was able to make a pioneering contribution to the under- 
standing of the emergence and development of the masoretic 
text. Using the Genizah material as his main source of evi- 
dence, he developed his thesis regarding Hebrew vocalization 
in which he contended that the two centers of rabbinic learn- 
ing, Babylon and Palestine, each created both a simple and a 
complete system of vocalization, which ultimately emerged 
into the official Tiberian vocalization which is an integral part 
of the Ben Asher text and masorah. 

This, and much else, is to be found in Kahle’s Cairo 
Geniza (1947, enlarged 1959”). Basically, to Kahle, all textual 
transmission was a matter of emergence from earlier tradi- 
tions. The Targums of the Torah and the Prophets were origi- 
nally free, random renderings and were later edited in Babylon 
as Targums Onkelos and Jonathan and transferred to Palestine 
as official renderings, c. 1000 c.E. The Septuagint, which origi- 
nally had only the Torah, with its authorized form advocated 
in the Letter of *Aristeas, emerged as a full version only in and 
for the Christian Church. It was composed from a variety of 
Targum-like Greek renderings. This hypothesis was stretched 
to include all known versions. Opposition to Kahle’s view was 
widespread, and it is possible that his attempt to make his hy- 
pothesis so universally applicable shows that it has a funda- 
mental weakness, but his text remains important as a parallel 
to the Aleppo text of the Hebrew University Bible project. 

Kahle’s two-volume Volkserzaehlungen aus Palaestina 
(with H. Schmidt, 1918-30) deals with Erez Israel. He also 
wrote a series of articles on Muslim holy places in Palestine (in 
PJB, vols. 6—8, 1910-12), and studies of the Dead Sea Scrolls (Die 
hebraeischen Handschriften aus der Hoehle (1951)). On the oc- 
casion of his 60 birthday, Kahle was honored by a festschrift 
(Studien zur Geschichte und Kultur des Nahen und Fernen Os- 
tens (1935), with bibliography), and on his 80" birthday by a 
collection of his minor studies (Opera Minora (1956), again 
with bibliography). A memorial volume, In memoriam Paul 
Kahle, edited by M. Black and G. Fohrer, appeared in 1968. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Zulay, in: Molad, 4 (1949-50), 355-7; Re- 
cent Progress in Biblical Scholarship (1965). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
M. Black, “Paul Ernst Kahle (1875-1965),” in: Proceedings of the Brit- 
ish Academy, 51 (1965/66), 485-95; Biographisches-Bibliographisches 
Kirchenlexikon, vol. 3 (1997), 943-45; International Biographical Dic- 
tionary of Central European Emigrés 1933-1945, vol. 2 (1999), 581-82. 


[B.J. Roberts / Bjoern Siegel (24 ed.)] 


KAHLER, ERICH (1885-1970), historian and philosopher. 
Born in Prague, raised in Vienna, educated at the universi- 
ties of Berlin, Munich, Heidelberg, and Vienna, he settled in 
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Munich after obtaining his doctorate in Vienna (1908) with 
his dissertation Recht und Moral (published 1911). His study, 
Das Geschlecht Hapsburg (1919), was followed by Der Beruf der 
Wissenschaft (1920), a polemic directed against Max Weber's 
Wissenschaft als Beruf. A publisher to whom he submitted the 
manuscript of his major work, Der deutsche Charakter in der 
Geschichte Europas, denounced him to the Nazis in 1933, but 
he had already escaped to Vienna, afterwards to Czechoslo- 
vakia, and then to Switzerland, where the book appeared in 
1937 and aroused much attention. In 1938 he found a perma- 
nent refuge in Princeton. His public lectures and seminars at 
American universities, primarily at Cornell from 1947 to 1955, 
resulted in seven scholarly volumes. A book of tributes to him 
by John Berryman, G.A. Borgese, Hermann Broch, Albert 
Einstein, Rudolf Kassner, Thomas Mann, Wolfgang Pauli, and 
others appeared in 1951. 

Kahler’s approach to history was characterized by Her- 
mann Broch as moral anthropology. This approach was appar- 
ent in his study of the Hapsburgs, which considered the royal 
family as a historical organism with common psychological 
traits throughout six centuries. In his sociological and histori- 
cal study Israel unter den Vélkern (1936) he found a common 
Jewish type persisting down the millennia from its tribal ori- 
gin until the twentieth century. In Der deutsche Charakter in 
der Geschichte Europas, he presented the Germans as a specific 
historic organism, its evolution and its impact upon Europe. 
Its ideas continued to occupy Kahler’s thinking and formed 
the basis for The Germans published in 1974. In it, the mate- 
rial was presented not topically, as in the earlier volume, but 
rather chronologically, from the confrontation of the German 
tribes with the Roman Empire until the Nazi assumption of 
power and the catastrophe of World War 11. 

Kahler’s most important work, Man the Measure (1943), 
was subtitled A New Approach to History. It studied the human 
species as an organism whose historical changes were grafted 
on to an enduring psychic structure. It emphasized the evolu- 
tion and transformation of human consciousness. 

The Tower and the Abyss (1957) may be regarded as a se- 
quel to Man the Measure. As an inquiry into the transforma- 
tion of the individual, it stresses the evolutionary forces that 
converged to bring about the disruption, disintegration, and 
fragmentation of the contemporary individual personality 
from without and from within. Kahler sees the present as a 
state of transition from an individual form of existence to a 
supra-individual form, whose character is still obscure. The 
work concludes with Kahler’s own vision of a possible Uto- 
pia, which will permit the reintegration of fragmented Man 
in free communities. 

Kahler’s essays were collected in the German volume Die 
Verantwortung des Geistes (1952) and in the English volumes 
Out of the Labyrinth (1947), The Disintegration of Form in the 
Arts (1968), and The Inward Turn of the Narrative (1973). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Liptzin, Germany’s Stepchildren (1944), 
275-81. 
[Sol Liptzin (274 ed.)] 
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KAHN, ALBERT (1860-1940), French philanthropist. Born 
in Marmoutier (Alsace) to a family of merchants, Kahn settled 
in Paris in 1876 and found a job at the Banque Goudchaux. 
However, he displayed such genius in the field of finance that 
he soon became a partner in the bank and founded his own 
bank in 1898. He built his fortune by investing in the diamond 
and gold mining projects developed by Cecil Rhodes in South 
Africa in the 1880s and 1890s. A confirmed bachelor, Kahn 
devoted his energy and his financial resources to the promo- 
tion of utopian concepts of peace and harmony in the world 
through better mutual understanding among the different 
civilizations and social forces. In 1898, he created the Autour 
du monde (“Around the World”) fellowships to encourage 
young French intellectuals to travel and discover other parts 
of the world. The project was later extended to candidates 
from many other countries. His Archives de la Planéte, cre- 
ated in 1912, sent photographers to various parts of the world 
and accumulated a wealth of rare animated images and pho- 
tographs both of daily life and of specific events. In the same 
year, he sponsored the creation in the Collége de France, by 
Jean Brunhes, of a Human Geography cathedra. 

From 1920, Albert Kahn endowed various French in- 
stitutions of higher learning (notably the Ecole Normale Su- 
périeure in Paris) with documentation centers. He encour- 
aged discussion of the social and human problems in a spirit 
of goodwill in the Autour du monde forum (1906) and the 
Comité national d’études sociales et politiques (1916), which 
published much material. A friend of Henri *Bergson since the 
time of their youth, he supported the activities of the League 
of Nations in the field of intellectual cooperation. His connec- 
tions were particularly close with Japan and were reflected in 
the Japanese garden in his mansion in Boulogne Billancourt 
(near Paris), combined with an Alsatian-style garden remind- 
ing him of his youth. Kahn was ruined by the economic crisis 
of the 1930s, and most of his public activities were curtailed. 
His garden remains open to the public at large, and from the 
1990s, mainly through Japanese sponsorship, his films and 
photographs have been digitized and are available to visitors 
together with thematic exhibitions. 

[Philippe Boukara (2"4 ed.)] 


KAHN, ALBERT (1869-1942), U.S. industrial architect. Kahn 
was born in Rhaunen, Germany, and was taken to the United 
States in 1881. He was trained in Detroit and specialized in 
factory design. He was engaged by Henry Ford as one of his 
principal architects. He also designed assembly plants for 
other leading automobile companies. His outstanding build- 
ings include the General Motors Building in Detroit (1901) 
and the Ohio Steel Foundry Company Building (1940). In 
1930 the Soviet government engaged him to design a series of 
factories in the Volga region, and members of his staff helped 
supervise the construction of industrial plants for the second 
5-year plan. He built two Reform synagogues in Detroit for 
the Beth-El congregation of which he was a member, both in 
the classical style. 
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KAHN, ALEXANDER (1881-1962), U.S. lawyer and newspa- 
per executive. Kahn, who was born in Smolensk, Russia, was 
taken to the U.S. in 1893. He was an active member of the So- 
cialist literary club that took part in the founding of the *Jew- 
ish Daily Forward (1897) and became general counsel to the 
Forward Association, the nonprofit organization established 
to run the paper. In 1939 he became the paper's general man- 
ager. Kahn, a founder and vice president of the New York State 
Liberal Party, was an unsuccessful candidate for public office 
on that ticket as well as on the American Socialist Party and 
American Labor Party tickets on several occasions during his 
career. Extremely active in Jewish affairs, he was a founder 
and vice chairman of the American Jewish Joint Distribution 
Committee. He was also a founder of the liberal weekly mag- 
azine, the New Leader. 


KAHN, ALFRED JOSEPH (1919- ), U.S. educator and so- 
cial planner. Born in New York City, Kahn received his B.S.S. 
from the City College of New York (1939), his Master's of So- 
cial Work from Columbia University School of Social Work 
(1946), and his Ph.D. in Social Welfare from Columbia Uni- 
versity (1952). It was the first doctorate given at Columbia's 
School of Social Work. 

He was with the U.S. Army Air Force from 1942 to 1946. 
After serving as a psychiatric social worker with the Jewish 
Board of Guardians in New York City (1946-47), he began 
teaching at the Columbia University School of Social Work 
and in 1954 was appointed a full professor. His special areas of 
expertise included delinquency, services for children, mental 
health, and social policy and planning. After his retirement 
from teaching, he became professor emeritus, special research 
scholar, and special lecturer at the Columbia University School 
of Social Work. 

Kahn was a consultant to a number of social agencies and 
foundations. His writings show his special interest in social 
planning. These include A Court for Children (1953), Planning 
Community Services for Children in Trouble (1963), Neighbor- 
hood Information Centers (1965), and Day Care as a Social In- 
strument (1966, with Anna Mayer). His companion volumes 
Theory and Practice of Social Planning and Studies in Social 
Policy and Planning, published in 1969, are basic texts in this 
field. He was editor of Issues in American Social Work (1959). 
Kahn’s recommendations have been incorporated in a number 
of social programs to meet the problems of the young. 

Kahn served as consultant to federal, state, and local 
agencies; to voluntary organizations; and foundations con- 
cerned with the planning of social services, income main- 
tenance, child welfare-related programs, international col- 
laboration, and social policy. He was national chairman for 
the Division of Practice and Knowledge of the National As- 
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sociation of Social Workers and served for two terms on the 
NASW Board. 

Kahn completed several overseas assignments for the De- 
partment of Health Education and Welfare, the State Depart- 
ment, private foundations, the UN, and various foreign gov- 
ernments. He received a Lifetime Achievement Award from 
the Council on Social Work Education (1990), the National 
Association of Social Workers (1996), and the Social Welfare 
Policy and Policy Practice Group (2001). In 2002, the Alfred 
J. Kahn Doctoral Fellowship was established at the Columbia 
University School of Social Work. Some of Kahn's later works, 
which he co-authored with Sheila Kamerman, include Not for 
the Poor Alone (1981), Helping America’s Families (1982), Ma- 
ternity Policies and Working Women (1983), The Responsive 
Workplace (1987), Mothers Alone (1988), Child Support (1988), 


and Starting Right (1995). 
[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


KAHN, BERNARD (1876-1955), organization executive. 
Born in Oscarsham, Sweden, Kahn studied in Germany, where 
he became involved in Jewish communal affairs. In 1904 
he was appointed secretary-general of the *Hilfsverein der 
Deutschen Juden, a position he held until 1921 and from which 
he helped direct the large flow of Jewish emigration in those 
years from Germany and Central Europe to the United States. 
In 1921 he became director of the refugee department of the 
*American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee (jpc), whose 
main European office was in Paris, and in 1924 overall Euro- 
pean director of the Jpc, as well as managing director of its 
subsidiary, the American Joint Reconstruction Foundation. 
Kahn held these positions until 1939, a period during which 
the Joint was called on to perform enormous tasks in the fields 
of resettlement, medical and financial help, and education 
and vocational training, particularly among the ravaged Jew- 
ish communities of Eastern Europe, to which he frequently 
traveled. His own special interest was in the Reconstruction 
Foundation, which created a large network of cooperative Jew- 
ish loan societies that provided a credit and banking structure 
for Jews who were being progressively shut out of economic 
life in various Central and Eastern European countries. His 
knowledge of finance also led him to play active roles in the 
Central Bank for Cooperative Investment in Palestine, the 
Palestine Economic Corporation, and Keren Hayesod. With 
the outbreak of World War 11 in 1939, Kahn emigrated to the 
US. He served as honorary chairman of the joc European 
Council from 1939 to 1950 and as vice chairman of the ypc 


from 1950 until his death. 
[Hillel Halkin] 


KAHN, DOROTHY C. (1893-1955), U.S. social worker. Dor- 
othy Kahn, who was born in Seattle, Washington, began her 
career as a caseworker for the Jewish Social Service Bureau, 
Chicago (1915-18). She subsequently held several important 
posts in the social work field, including: executive director of 
both the Jewish Social Service Bureau of Baltimore (1919-28), 
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and the Philadelphia County Board of Assistance (1932-38); 
faculty member at the Pennsylvania School of Social Work 
(1930-45); director of the department of economic adjust- 
ment and family service of the National Refugee Service, Inc. 
(1941-43); and chairman of the subcommittee on unemploy- 
ment relief of the President's Committee on Social Security 
during World War 11. From 1951 to 1954 she headed the social 
services section of the uN’s Department of Social Affairs. As 
such, she represented the UN at social work and child welfare 
conferences at Madras and Bombay, India (1952), and advised 
the Israel government on social welfare administration. 


KAHN, ELY JACQUES (1884-1972), U.S. architect, born in 
New York. He studied at Columbia University and in Paris. 
Kahn was an outstandingly versatile and successful New York 
architect in the period between the two world wars. He built 
houses, country clubs, office blocks, department stores, hospi- 
tals, factories, and other buildings and was also a designer in 
the applied arts. At the same time, he lectured on design and 
architecture. His buildings of Jewish interest are the Mount 
Sinai Hospital, New York, and the offices of the Jewish Fed- 
eration for the Support of Philanthropic Societies of New 
York City. Kahn held that each new architectural problem 
demanded a fresh solution, free from the “heavy and deadly 
practice” of copying the architecture of the past. Although he 
built many skyscrapers in the manner of the period, some of 
his works, such as his country clubs, were built in a historical 
style despite his scruples. He also maintained that architectural 
beauty consists in proportions and material rather than in or- 
namentation. He wrote Design in Art and Industry (1935). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.T. North (ed.), Ely Jacques Kahn (Eng., 
1931). 


KAHN, ERICH ITOR (1905-1956), composer and pianist. 
Born in Germany, Kahn spent some time in France and then 
settled in the United States. He was a distinguished performer 
of chamber music. As a composer, he was influenced by the 
*Schoenberg school, and he also made frequent use of hasidic 
material. Among his important compositions are: Rhapsodie 
Hassidique, for mixed chorus (1938); Ciaccona dei tempi di 
guerra, for piano (1943); Nenia Judaeis Qui Hac Aetate Peri- 
erunt, for cello and piano (1943); Actus Tragicus for ten solo in- 
struments (1946); and Three Madrigals for Mixed Choir (1956). 
He died after a road accident. 


KAHN, FLORENCE PRAG (1866-1948), U.S, congress- 
woman. Elected in 1924 to the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives for the first of six two-year terms, Kahn in her first 
speech before the House observed that since Moses had con- 
ducted the world’s first census, she was especially qualified to 
address the reapportionment issue. Kahn, a Republican from 
San Francisco, California, the first Jewish congresswomen, 
chose to introduce herself to her colleagues as a Jew. 

Kahn's Polish parents reached San Francisco during the 
Gold Rush. Her father was a 49er, while her mother arrived 
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in 1852. Florence, born in Salt Lake City (where her parents 
lived briefly) grew up in a family and city where a Jewish 
woman had examples of success. In cosmopolitan San Fran- 
cisco, Jews worked with non-Jews and faced relatively little 
antisemitism. 

Educated in San Francisco’s public and Jewish schools, 
Kahn earned a degree at the University of California at Berke- 
ley in 1887. She became the first Berkeley graduate to teach in 
the San Francisco public school system. In 1899 Florence Prag 
married San Francisco Congressman Julius Kahn; he served 
in the House until 1924 except one term when he failed to 
win re-election. 

In Washington, Florence served as her husband’s secre- 
tary and observer for his local district, regularly sitting in the 
gallery of the House. Starting in 1919 she wrote columns for 
the San Francisco Chronicle which discussed a wide range of 
political issues. 

After her husband’s death in 1924, Kahn ran successfully 
for his seat in Congress. While her husband had been ill, she 
had been the de facto representative. The first piece of legisla- 
tion Kahn introduced was a bill to reimburse Indians for land 
that had been taken from them in the treaties of 1851 and 1852. 
The bill was defeated. However, eventually California's native 
peoples received some compensation. 

Kahn also helped her district’s Chinese citizens. She 
supported an amendment providing citizenship for Chinese 
women married to American-born Chinese men, noting that 
the existing law deprived Chinese men and women of fam- 
ily life. In 1930 Congress changed the law to allow Chinese 
women who had married before the 1924 immigration leg- 
islation to enter the country. She also supported an amend- 
ment that passed on citizenship to children of American-born 
women residing outside the United States, the law already 
gave men this right. 

Often receiving endorsements from both Republicans 
and Democrats, Kahn was the first woman appointed to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. She also served on the Ap- 
propriations Committee and co-authored legislation that ob- 
tained federal support for California's military installations 
and the building of the Oakland-Bay Bridge which connected 
Oakland to San Francisco. 

For Kahn, citizenship rights for men and women, the 
Republican Party, and a confident Jewish identity were the core 
of her life and politics. She only voted against her party when 
Republicans supported prohibition and movie censorship, two 
issues that had a financial impact on her district. Known as 
a forceful, shrewd, and witty politician, Kahn’s credo was 
“[t]here is no sex in citizenship, and there should be none in 
politics.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.G. Dalin, “Jewish and Non-Partisan Re- 
publicanism in San Francisco, 1911-1963, in: American Jewish His- 
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[Ava F. Kahn (24 ed.)] 


KAHN, FRANZ (1895-1944), Zionist leader in Czechoslova- 
kia. Born in Pilsen, Bohemia, Kahn joined the Zionist youth 
movement *Blau-Weiss when he was still in high school. He 
was severely wounded in World War 1, losing his left arm. Af- 
ter the war he completed his studies in law. In 1921 he was 
appointed secretary-general of the Czechoslovak Zionist 
Federation and a member of its administrative committee, 
subsequently becoming deputy chairman of the federation. 
As director of the bureau of the Zionist Congress, Kahn was 
responsible for the organization of most *Zionist Congresses 
between the two world wars. Seeing Zionism as a safeguard for 
the survival of the Jewish people and a continuous aspiration 
toward the reform of Jewish society, Kahn devoted himself to 
the creation of an organizational framework for such a Zionist 
society. When Nazi Germany occupied Czechoslovakia, he 
viewed the future of Jewry with great pessimism. He did not 
believe that Jewish lives could be saved by making them use- 
ful to the oppressor, though he did not oppose the attempt. 
Considering it his duty to keep control over the activities of 
the Jewish institutions, without any self-deception, on the very 
day of the occupation he decided to remain behind. Later, in 
*Theresienstadt, he was mainly concerned in keeping contact 
with the pioneering youth movements, who saw him as the 
embodiment of the Jewish and human conscience. In 1944, at 
a meeting marking the 40 anniversary of Herzl’s death, he 
addressed thousands of camp inmates. Summarizing Zionist 
teachings for the last time, he concluded his address with the 
call “The people of Israel lives” In October 1944 Kahn and his 
wife, along with many other militant Zionists, were taken to 
Auschwitz to perish in the gas chambers. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Theresienstadt (Heb., 1947); Ch. Yahil, De- 
varim al ha-Ziyyonut ha-Czechoslovakit (1967). 


[Chaim Yahil] 


KAHN, GUSTAVE (1859-1936), French poet and author. 
Kahn, who was born in Metz, was one of the outstanding po- 
ets of the Symbolist movement and, with Jules Laforgue, is 
considered the inventor of vers libre (free verse), which uses 
mixed rhythms, especially of common speech. His Premiers 
poeémes (1897) included “Les palais nomades” (1887), “Chan- 
sons d’amant” (1891), and “Le Domaine de fée” (1895). An ad- 
mirer of Baudelaire and Verlaine, Kahn was also an art critic, 
and he sponsored the review Vogue. He published essays on 
French painters, including “Francois Boucher” (1905), “Jean- 
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Honoré Fragonard” (1907), and “Fantin-Latour’” (1926). Kahn 
also wrote a work of criticism entitled Symbolistes et décadents 
(1902), and a few novels. Though generally remote from Jew- 
ish communal affairs, he became an enthusiastic advocate of 
the Zionist cause, which was, in his opinion, a romantic, he- 
roic, and mystical form of Judaism. These sympathies inspired 
his Contes juifs (1926), Vieil Orient, Orient neuf (1928), Images 
bibliques (1929), and Terre d’Israél (1933). For many years Kahn 
edited the Menorah, a French Zionist periodical and, after his 
death, his manuscripts were deposited at the Jewish National 
and University Library in Jerusalem. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Univers Israélite (Sept. 11, 1936); H. Talvart 
and J. Place, Bibliographie des auteurs modernes de langue francaise, 10 
(1950), 213-23; J.C. Ireson, Oeuvre poétique de Gustave Kahn (1962). 


[Moshe Catane] 


KAHN, JEAN (1929-_), French Jewish leader. Kahn was born 
in Strasbourg where he attended school and the university law 
school. He received his doctorate in law for a thesis on “Mar- 
riage in Jewish and Roman Law’ Kahn qualified as a lawyer 
in 1953 but gave up his practice to enter the family textile busi- 
ness. He was early involved in communal affairs and from 1969 
to 1990 was president of the Strasbourg Jewish Community. 
Active in the World Jewish Congress from 1979, he became 
president of its European Commission in 1979 and president 
of the European Jewish Congress in 1991. In 1983, Kahn was 
elected vice president of criF (the French Jewish Representa- 
tive Council) and in 1989, by a 75% vote, he became its presi- 
dent. He has been involved in various major problems facing 
the European Jewish community, especially in view of the re- 
crudescence of antisemitism. He was active in the efforts to 
transfer the Carmelite convent from Auschwitz, in the pro- 
tests against the desecration of Jewish graves in the Carpentras 
cemetery, and in the struggle against France's National Front 
Party, including a crucial intervention in having the parlia- 
mentary immunity of its leader, Jean-Marie le Pen, lifted so 
he could face charges before the European Parliament. In 1991 
he became president of the Bas-Rhin Consistoire. He has been 
awarded the Legion of Honor and other honors. 


[Gideon Kouts] 


KAHN, JULIUS (1861-1924), U.S. congressman. Kahn, who 
was born in Kuppenheim, Germany, was taken to the U.S. in 
1866. After following a career as an actor for ten years, Kahn 
became a lawyer (1894). He served one term in the Califor- 
nia State Assembly. From 1899 to 1903 he was Republican 
congressman from California's Fourth District (represent- 
ing part of San Francisco). Reelected in 1905, he served in the 
House until his death. Kahn, a strong advocate of universal 
military training and naval preparedness, was ranking Repub- 
lican member of the House Military Affairs Committee dur- 
ing World War 1. As such, he helped to steer through Con- 
gress President Wilson’s World War program, particularly the 
administration’s conscription bill which was opposed by the 
majority of Democratic committee members. In 1921 Kahn 
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became chairman of the House Military Affairs Committee 
and took charge of legislation for reorganizing the army on a 
peacetime basis. He was the first member of Congress to advo- 
cate that candidates be obliged to publish their primary cam- 
paign expenses and contributions. He was an active opponent 
of Zionism. Kahn was one of the founders of the Jewish Educa- 
tional Society in San Francisco (1897). His widow, FLORENCE 
PRAG KAHN (1868-1948), was appointed to his House seat on 
his death. She served in the House until 1937. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Schneiderman, in: ajyB, 27 (1925), 


238-45. 
[Robert E. Levinson] 


KAHN, LEON (1851-1900), French historian and publicist. 
Born in Paris, Kahn became secretary-general of the Paris 
*Consistory in 1895. He was active in many Jewish associations 
in Paris; for a time he edited Univers Israélite and collaborated 
on the yearbook of the Archives Israélites. A specialist on the 
history of the Jews of Paris, he wrote a book, Les Juifs de Paris 
pendant la revolution (1899), and a number of studies on that 


subject, based on archival material. 
[Georges Weill] 


KAHN, LOUIS (1895-1967), French general and naval engi- 
neer. Born in Versailles, Kahn commanded a battery in World 
War 1 and was wounded twice. After the war, he graduated as 
a maritime engineer and helped construct the first modern 
French cruisers. Head of the technical department of the Air 
Force Ministry between 1928 and 1938, he discovered a new 
method of cartographic projection, well-known to air navi- 
gators as the “transcontinental orthodromic itineraries.” He 
also participated in the design of modern aircraft carriers. In 
1940 Kahn was dismissed from the French Navy by the Vi- 
chy government (see *France: Holocaust Period). He escaped 
to London where, as director of naval construction with the 
Free French, he introduced new techniques of submarine 
warfare. After the liberation, Kahn was put in charge of the 
reconstruction of industrial equipment and was responsible 
for coordinating the operations of refloating 1,400,000 tons 
of scuttled ships to reestablish navigation. In 1950 he was ap- 
pointed secretary-general of the armed forces by Jules *Moch, 
then minister of national defense. Parallel to his military and 
naval career, Kahn always took an active part in Jewish cultural 
and communal affairs. He presided over the “Chema Israel” 
Jewish cultural association from 1925, and, after the libera- 
tion, drew up with Edmond *Fleg the manifesto of the Alli- 
ance Israélite *Universelle. From 1963, Kahn was president of 
the Central *Consistory of French Jews, deputy president of 
Alliance Israélite, and vice president of *Ort. 


[Emmanuel Beeri] 


KAHN, LOUIS I. (1901-1974), U.S. architect. Born on the is- 
land of Osel (Saaremaa), Estonia, he was taken to the U.S. in 
1905. After traveling in Europe he worked with Paul Cret, an 
academic architect, and later became an expert in city plan- 
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ning. During World War 11 he designed a number of housing 
projects with associates, and later became resident architect 
of the American Academy in Rome, design critic at Yale, and 
professor of architecture at the University of Pennsylvania. 

His first building of importance was the Yale Art Gal- 
lery, New Haven (1952-55). In his Community Center of 
Trenton (1956-59), the cross-axial plan reveals the influence 
of the Beaux-Arts tradition. Here and in the Yale Art Gallery 
Kahn revived the use of the column as a means of defining 
space. The Richards Medical Research Building, University 
of Pennsylvania (1958-60), was a spectacular construction 
which placed Kahn at the forefront of international archi- 
tecture. The horizontal buildings are surmounted by thrust- 
ing vertical towerlike ducts, the purpose of which is to allow 
toxic atmospheres to escape from the laboratories. By this 
means Kahn created a flamboyantly picturesque skyline out 
of a functional need. 

Kahn later designed many synagogues. The exterior of 
his design for Congregation Mikveh Israel, Philadelphia (1963) 
is very austere and resembles a fortress. It features a series of 
massive, repetitive, round stone blocks. The rounded walls 
of the interior are broken up by arched openings which let 
in the light. Emphasis is placed on the area of space rising 
above the congregation. His notebooks and drawings were 
published in 1962. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Larchitecture daujourd hui (special issue in 
honor of Louis I. Kahn), 142 (Feb.-March 1969), 1-99 (Eng.); I. Mc- 
Callum, Architecture U.S.A. (1959), 83-88; Bush-Brown, in: Horizon, 
5 (Sept. 1962), 57-63; V.J. Scully, Louis I. Kahn (Eng., 1962). 


KAHN, MADELINE (Madeline Gail Wolfson; 1942-1999), 
US. actress. Born in Boston, Massachusetts, Kahn began 
acting in school productions during high school, first at a 
boarding school in Pennsylvania and then at Martin Van Bu- 
ren High School in Queens, New York, where she earned a 
drama scholarship to Hofstra University. She graduated from 
Hofstra in 1964 and began auditioning for professional roles, 
landing her first part as a chorus girl in a City Center revival 
of Kiss Me Kate (1965). Kahn’s first starring role on Broadway 
came three years later playing Cunegonde, the female lead 
in Leonard Bernstein’s Candide (1968). Kahn made her film 
debut the same year in the comic mock-Swedish short film 
‘The Dove, but her first major film appearance was four years 
later, playing Ryan O’Neal’s uptight fiancé in Peter Bogdanov- 
ich’s What’s Up, Doc? (1972). In 1973, Kahn received an Os- 
car nomination for Best Supporting Actress for another role 
opposite Ryan O’Neal in a second Bogdanovich film, Paper 
Moon, but the award eventually went to her fellow co-star in 
the film, Ryan O’Neal’s 11-year-old daughter Tatum. The fol- 
lowing year, Kahn delivered her unforgettable performance as 
saloon singer Lili Von Shtupp in Mel Brooks’ irreverent com- 
edy Blazing Saddles, for which she received her second Oscar 
nomination for Best Supporting Actress in two years. Kahn 
continued to work with Brooks in two subsequent films that 
further cemented her reputation as one of Hollywood's best 
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comedic actresses, Young Frankenstein (1974) and High Anxi- 
ety (1977). On the stage, Kahn was nominated for three Tony 
Awards before winning the Best Actress Tony in 1993 for the 
role of Gorgeous in Wendy Wasserstein’s The Sisters Rosenz- 
weig, the tale of three sisters, all accomplished assimilated Jew- 
ish women approaching middle-age, who gather to celebrate 
a birthday. Later Kahn played a major role on the television 
show Cosby (1996-99) and provided the voice of the Gypsy 
Moth in the animated Pixar film A Bug’s Life (1998), before 
succumbing to ovarian cancer in 1999 at the age of 57. 


[Walter Driver (2™4 ed.)] 


KAHN, OTTO HERMANN (1867-1934), U.S. banker, arts 
patron, and philanthropist. Kahn, who was born in Mannheim, 
Germany, was the son of Bernhard Kahn, a banker and arts 
patron. Otto Kahn began his banking career at a small bank 
in Karlsruhe. After service with a German elite cavalry regi- 
ment, he joined the Deutsche Bank. From 1888 to 1893 he 
worked at the bank’s London branch, and became its assis- 
tant manager. In 1893 Kahn accepted a position with the New 
York banking house of *Speyer & Co. Three years later he 
married Addie, the daughter of Abraham Wolff, a partner in 
*Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and joined that firm in 1897. His financial 
aptitude attracted the attention of the world’s financial lead- 
ers, and at the age of 30 he was considered a leading banking 
authority. Kahn opposed inflationary policies and excessive 
government intervention in economic affairs. During World 
War I, he advocated the establishment of a war finance board 
to cope with the complex situation. After the war, he opposed 
both the Versailles Peace Treaty and the League of Nations, 
and urged the cancellation of all foreign war debts provided 
that European governments curb their militaristic tenden- 
cies and limit armaments production. Kahn endowed and 
subsidized art schools, orchestras, universities, museums, 
galleries, opera projects, and theatrical productions, includ- 
ing *Habimah, Yiddish productions, and Max *Reinhardt'’s 
United States tour in 1928, and contributed prizes for black 
artists in New York. From 1903 to 1917 he served as chairman 
of the board of the Metropolitan Opera and from 1917 to 1931 
was its president. He was instrumental in bringing Toscanini 
to New York. In recognition of his many public services, he 
was decorated by several foreign governments. His Jewish in- 
terest concentrated on the Federation of Jewish Philanthropies 
of New York of which he was a founder. Kahn’s works include 
Right Above Race (1918); Our Economic and Other Problems 
(1920); and Of Many Things (1926). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Matz, Many Lives of Otto Kahn (1963). 
[Joachim O. Ronall] 


KAHN, RICHARD FERDINAND, LORD (1905-1989), 
British economist. Kahn, son of Augustus Kahn (1868-1944), 
a well-known educator and communal worker, was a disciple 
of the economist J.M. Keynes, whom he succeeded as bursar 
of King’s College, Cambridge. Born in London, Kahn was 
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educated at St. Paul's and Cambridge and became a fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge, in 1930. In 1951 he was appointed 
professor of economics at Cambridge. He was the author of 
the “multiplier theory,” which deals with the ability to save 
and invest as against the propensity to consume. Kahn was 
extremely influential in the origins of Keynes’ celebrated Gen- 
eral Theory (1936) and was the originator of several of its cru- 
cial concepts. An authority on investment and international 
trade, Kahn was a member of several government commit- 
tees, a part-time member of the National Coal Board (1967), 
and an adviser to banking firms. In 1955 he was appointed 
to the research and planning division of the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Europe. He was created a life peer 
in 1965. Among his writings are “The Relation of Home In- 
vestment to Unemployment” (Economic Journal, 1931), and 
Payments Arrangements among the Developing Countries for 
Trade Expansion (1966). In early and later life Kahn was an 
observant Orthodox Jew. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 
[John M. Shaftesley] 


KAHN, ROBERT I. (i910-_), U.S. rabbi and community 
leader. Born in Des Moines, Kahn was a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati (1932) and ordained by the Hebrew Union 
College (1935). He then became an assistant rabbi to Congre- 
gation Beth Israel in Houston. Kahn served in the infantry 
during World War 11 in New Guinea and the Philippines and 
then returned to Houston as rabbi of Congregation Emmanu- 
El. Kahn preached and lectured all over the United States, in 
person and over radio and television. In a national “Back to 
God” telecast, he shared the camera with Billy Graham. 

In his community, Kahn served on the boards of several 
social agencies such as Red Cross, Boy Scouts, Travelers Aid, 
Mental Health, Muscular Dystrophy, Houston Metropolitan 
Ministries, and United Fund. He was a member of Bai Brith, 
of which he was a past president, the Masons, and Shriners. 
He was president of the Houston Rotary Club in 1967-68, 
the largest rotary club in the world, and was district gover- 
nor from 1978 to 1979. He was grand chaplain of the grand 
lodge of Texas. 

He was honored by the Boy Scouts of America with the 
Silver Beaver and Ner Tamid Awards; by the Freedoms Foun- 
dation with a George Washington Medal; by the French gov- 
ernment for service to veterans; by the Masonic Order with 
the 33°¢ degree; and by the State of Israel with the Prime Min- 
ister’s Medal for Israel Bonds. A forest has been planted in his 
honor in Israel. 

Among his writings are Lessons for Life (1963); The Ten 
Commandments for Today (1964); May the Words of My Mouth 
(1984); and the Letter and the Spirit (1972). 

In Houston he taught at St. Thomas University and at 
St. Mary’s University and was a guest lecturer on Judaism at 
universities and colleges throughout the Southwest. Upon his 
retirement in 1978 he returned to Hebrew Union College to 
teach liturgy, in keeping with his work as chair of the com- 
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mittee that published the new Reform Prayer Book Gates of 
Prayer in 1975. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Olitzky, L.J. Sussman, and M.H. Stern, 
Reform Judaism in America: A Biographical Dictionary and Source- 


book (1993). 
[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


KAHN, ROGER (1927-_ ), U.S. sportswriter. Born and raised 
in Brooklyn, N.y., Kahn worked at the New York Herald Tri- 
bune in the early 1950s covering the Brooklyn Dodgers. He was 
named sports editor at Newsweek in 1956, and editor at large at 
the Saturday Evening Post from 1963 to 1969 as well as writing 
freelance magazine essays for Esquire, Sports Illustrated, Time, 
and other publications. His most famous work among 17 books 
was the 1972 bestseller The Boys of Summer, an account of the 
Dodger teams of the 1950s and how the players aged 20 years 
later. He also wrote How The Weather Was (1973); A Season in 
the Sun (1977); Good Enough to Dream (1985), chronicling the 
Class A Utica Blue Sox baseball team in the summer of 1983; 
Joe & Marilyn: A Memory of Love (1986); the controversial Pete 
Rose: My Story (1989); The Era: 1947-1957, When the Yankees, 
the Giants, and the Dodgers Ruled the World (1993); Games 
We Used to Play (1994); Memories of Summer: When Baseball 
Was an Art and Writing about It a Game (1997); Flame of Pure 
Fire: Jack Dempsey and the Roaring ’20s (1999); Head Game: 
Baseball Seen From the Pitcher’s Mound (2000); and October 
Men: Reggie Jackson, George Steinbrenner, Billy Martin, and 
the Yankees’ Miraculous Finish in 1978 (2003). Kahn also wrote 
two non-sports books, The Passionate People: What It Means 
to Be a Jew in America (1968) and The Battle for Morningside 
Heights: Why Students Rebel (1970), and two novels, But Not 
to Keep (1979) and The Seventh Game (1982). 


[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 


KAHN, ZADOC (Zadig; 1839-1905), chief rabbi of France. 
Born in Mommenheim, Alsace, Kahn was the son of a village 
peddler. His mother was the daughter of Rabbi Isaac Weyl 
(Reb Eisik) of Wintzheim, whose father, Jacob Meyer, was a 
member of the Sanhedrin convened by Napoleon 1, and chief 
rabbi of the Lower Rhine department. Kahn was educated in 
a yeshivah at Strasbourg and from 1856 at the Ecole Rabbin- 
ique in Metz (later in Paris), from which he graduated in 1862. 
He then became director of the Talmud Torah, a preparatory 
school of the Ecole. In 1866 Kahn became assistant to Chief 
Rabbi Isidore Lazare of Paris, whom he succeeded in 1868. 
Kahn's appointment over many candidates was determined 
by his excellent thesis, L’Esclavage selon la Bible et le Talmud 
(1867). In 1889 Kahn was appointed chief rabbi of France. 
His position both as chief rabbi of Paris and chief rabbi of 
France was marked by a series of critical events in the history 
of French and world Jewry. After the death of Adolphe *Cré- 
mieux in 1880, French Jewry had no recognized secular leader, 
and institutions and individuals turned to Kahn for advice and 
leadership. His freedom of action was often limited by the at- 
titude of the official Franco-Jewish leaders, so that Kahn never 
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really became one of the great Jewish leaders who developed 
out of the period. French Jewry lost its most active communi- 
ties during his tenure of office, when Alsace-Lorraine was an- 
nexed by Germany. The years 1881-82 witnessed the beginning 
of a mass emigration of East European Jews, some of whom 
turned to France. But Kahn was unable to influence this im- 
portant event, as policy was dictated by the “Alliance Israélite 
Universelle and the Paris charity administration, which tried 
to limit the immigration. The plan for the first project on Jew- 
ish colonization in Argentina was addressed to Kahn and he 
forwarded it to Baron Maurice de *Hirsch. 

From the establishment of *Hibbat Zion, Kahn was the 
head of the movement in France, directing it from Paris. He 
was also responsible for putting the leaders of Hibbat Zion 
in contact with Baron Edmund de *Rothschild. His activities 
in Hibbat Zion were for the most part disapproved of by the 
leaders of French Jewry. He was very involved with the prac- 
tical problems of settlement in Erez Israel, as all the reports 
coming from Erez Israel and movement functionaries passed 
directly or indirectly through his hands. Kahn witnessed the 
birth of the Zionist Movement and sympathized with *Herzl, 
but officially he adopted the view that French Jews must in all 
aspects of their lives be faithful citizens of France alone and 
must therefore reject the idea of a Jewish state in Palestine. 
He was one of the first Jewish leaders to suspect that Alfred 
Dreyfus was the victim of an antisemitic campaign, but during 
the *Dreyfus Affair he was unable to persuade Franco-Jewish 
leaders to adopt a policy of self-defense instead of remaining 
silent. Kahn called a few meetings for the purpose of drafting 
a new policy, but they were unsuccessful, and the defense of 
Dreyfus was left in the hands of Jewish individuals and non- 
Jews. The same conservative attitude prevailed in response to 
the violent antisemitic campaign in Algeria. In 1880 Kahn was 
more successful in helping to create the *Société des Etudes 
*Juives, of which he was president and whose publication, 
*Revue des Etudes Juives, became one of the leading scholarly 
periodicals for the study of Judaism. He was also the editor of 
a French Bible translation known as the “Bible of the Rabbin- 
ate.’ and of the Bible de la Jeunesse (both 1899). In addition, he 
assisted Isidore *Singer in preparing the Jewish Encyclopaedia. 
Kahn published a few volumes of his sermons. He was the last 
official chief rabbi of France. Shortly after his death the law of 
the Separation of the Church and the State was adopted and 
the Jewish Consistories were reorganized as nongovernmental 
religious bodies. Before his death Kahn tried to prepare the 
Consistories for such an event and took part in drafting the 
bylaws of the new nonofficial Consistories. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Weill, Zadok Kahn (Fr. 1912); idem, in: REJ, 
105 (1940), 3-9; E.M. Levy, in: Cahiers de l’aru, 94 (1956), 15-19. 


KAHNEMAN, DANIEL (1934- _), Israeli-American scien- 
tist, psychology professor, and researcher; joint winner of the 
2002 Nobel Prize in economic sciences. Kahneman was born 
in Tel Aviv (while his mother was visiting Palestine; his Lith- 
uanian-born parents usually resided in Paris). He held dual 
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Israeli and United States citizenship. Kahneman studied at the 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem, receiving a B.A. in psychol- 
ogy and mathematics, and earned a Ph.D. in psychology at 
the University of California. Kahneman began his academic 
career lecturing psychology at the Hebrew University in 1961. 
He held a variety of positions, from visiting scientist to pro- 
fessor of psychology at several institutions throughout the 
United States, Canada, and England. From 1993 Kahneman 
was the Eugene Higgins Professor of Psychology and profes- 
sor of public affairs at the Woodrow Wilson School of Public 
and International Affairs at Princeton University. 

While Daniel Kahneman is not an economist, his work 
earned him half of the 2002 Nobel Prize in economic sciences, 
“for having integrated insights from psychological research 
into economic science, especially concerning human judg- 
ment and decision-making under uncertainty.” Among Kah- 
neman’s recognitions in the field of psychology are the Hilgard 
Award for Lifetime Contribution to General Psychology, the 
Warren Medal of the Society of Experimental Psychologists, 
and a variety of other fellowships, recognitions and honor- 
ary degrees. His extensive work with colleague Amos Tversky 
(who died in 1996) was recognized in 2003 when the two were 
awarded the Grawemeyer Award for Psychology. 

The focus of Kahneman’s work is the study of various 
aspects of experienced utility, or the measure of the utility 
of outcomes. His theories in behavior finance combine eco- 
nomics and cognitive science to decipher human risk man- 
agement behaviors. His main findings demonstrate how hu- 
man decisions may contradict what is predicted by standard 
economic theory. His work has inspired a new generation of 
study using cognitive psychology and human motivation in 
economics and finance. Kahneman’s work with Tversky chal- 
lenges the traditional economic thought that people make ra- 
tional decisions motivated by self-interest, including rational 
financial decisions. According to Kahneman and Tversky’s 
studies, people's economic behavior is more psychologically 
and emotionally motivated. 

In an autobiography Kahneman wrote for the Nobel 
award, he tells of his beginning interest in the field of psychol- 
ogy, describing an incident in France where he, as a child in ei- 
ther 1941 or 1942, was out past the 6 p.m. curfew that Jews were 
forced to adhere to. He had turned his brown sweater with the 
required Star of David inside out to hide the symbol, and he 
found himself face to face with a German soldier on an empty 
street. The soldier called to him, speaking in excited German, 
hugged him and showed him a picture of a young boy, and even 
gave him some money. Kahneman writes that he walked home 
convinced that his mother was right when she had told him 
that “people were endlessly complicated and interesting” 

Kahneman’s published works include articles in the 
American Economic Review, Journal of Risk and Uncertainty, 
Journal of Environmental Economics and Management, Jour- 
nal of Economic Perspectives, and other scholarly and asso- 
ciation journals. 

[Lisa DeShantz-Cook (2"4 ed.)] 
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KAHNSHTAM, AHARON (1859-1921), Hebrew and Yid- 
dish educator. Born in Plock, Poland, Kahnshtam studied 
law but decided to devote his time to the study and practice 
of education. In 1895 he was invited to direct a talmud torah 
in Lodz. His ambition was to modernize Jewish schools and 
to train competent teachers. A gifted teacher, Kahnshtam 
partially realized his dream in Lodz where, after working 
diligently, he succeeded in making the talmud torah a model 
school. He organized summer camps in Lodz for culturally 
deprived children where they were taught such subjects as 
farming and carpentry. In 1898, Kahnshtam was invited to 
head the school of the Society for the Diffusion of Culture in 
St. Petersburg. Kahnshtam served in this post for nine years, 
and when the Society decided to establish a teachers training 
school in Grodno, Kahnshtam was appointed director. This 
school attracted many highly intelligent young Jews, among 
them writers and scholars, who were devoted to Zionism, 
Hebrew reform, and Jewish education. During World War 1, 
because of the Grodno school’s proximity to the front lines, it 
was moved to Kharkov in 1915-16. However, in the new loca- 
tion the school’s existence was precarious because of the de- 
cline in the number of students, the decision to make the study 
of Yiddish mandatory, and the political upheaval of February 
1917. Kahnshtam became the theoretician and an organizer of 
the *Tarbut Society, which in the postwar period developed a 
network of modern schools in Eastern Europe. In 1918-19 he 
became the director of the Tarbut Society's teachers’ school in 
Kiev, but the school functioned only for a very short time. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.A. Beigel et al. (eds.), Rishonim (1936), 


esp. 3-39. 
[Judah Pilch] 


KAHNWEILER, DANIEL-HENRY (1884-1979), German 
art patron, art dealer, and writer. Kahnweiler was born in 
Mannheim, Germany. Following his father’s profession he 
volunteered at the Paris Stock Exchange, but soon developed 
a passion for contemporary art. After a short time working 
in London he decided to open a gallery of contemporary art 
in Paris in 1907, sponsored by his family. While recruiting his 
artists, especially the circle of Montparnasse, he met Pablo Pi- 
casso and George Braque and became their principal agent, 
but he also supported the cubist painters Fernand Léger and 
Juan Gris. A famous portrait by Picasso of 1910 (Art Institute 
of Chicago) reveals the dominant role of Kahnweiler in the 
promotion of Cubism at that time. In 1909 Kahnweiler started 
his career as a publisher with LEnchanteur pourrisant written 
by Guillaume Apollinaire with woodcarvings by André Der- 
ain. In 1914, Kahnweiler fled to Rome to escape German mili- 
tary service. Shortly after he moved in with a friend in Berne, 
where he began to write his first art book, The Path to Cubism, 
published in 1920. In 1920 he returned to Paris and together 
with André Simon launched the Galerie Simon. He tried to 
retrieve his art collection, which had been confiscated by the 
French government, and with the help of his brother Gustave 
and the art dealer Alfred Flechtheim was able to redeem part 
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of his former property. At the time Picasso and Juan Gris fell 
out with Kahnweiler when he tried to become their exclu- 
sive agent. Picasso was reconciled with him only after World 
War 11, which Kahnweiler and his wife survived in hiding near 
Limoges. However, his gallery in Paris continued to exist un- 
der the name of Galerie Louise Leiris, his non-Jewish sister- 
in-law. Until his death in 1979 Kahnweiler organized more 
than 80 exhibitions of works by Braque, Picasso, Klee, Masson, 
Léger, and Gris. Moreover, he was the author of many books 
which were seminal to the popularization of contemporary 
art in general and cubist art in particular. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Assouline, [Homme de lart: Daniel-Henry 
Kahnweiler (1988); B. Aldor, Daniel-Henry Kahnweiler, Kunsthaendler 
Verleger Schriftsteller (1986). 

[Philipp Zschommler (24 ed.)] 


KAIFENG (formerly P’ien-liang), capital of Honan prov- 
ince, central China. Jews arrived in Kaifeng probably before 
1127 from India or Persia. They were an ethnic unit of approxi- 
mately 1,000 in all. It is believed that their daily language was 
New Persian and presumably they were experts in the produc- 
tion of cotton fabrics, in dyeing them, or printing patterns on 
them. This industry was well developed in India, but China 
with its rapidly increasing population was just introducing 
cotton, in order to meet the acute silk shortage. The first Kai- 
feng synagogue was constructed in 1163. It was restored in 
1279 and after being destroyed in a disastrous flood was rebuilt 
again through the efforts of *Chao Ying-chen, a mandarin of 
Jewish descent, in 1653, when the sacred scrolls were also re- 
stored. Thereafter the community fell into rapid decay, most 
likely as a result of its complete isolation from other centers of 
Jewish life. By the middle of the 19» century the Jews of Kai- 
feng preserved only a rudimentary knowledge of Judaism and 
only the ruins of the former synagogue were left. 

The first news concerning the presence of Jews in China 
reached Europe when Matteo Ricci, the Italian Jesuit mis- 
sionary, informed his superior in Rome about the visit that 
the Kaifeng Jew *Ai T’ien of Kaifeng had paid him in 1605. Ai 
informed Ricci in detail about the status of his community 
which led Ricci to reach the conclusion that they were of Jew- 
ish descent. Other important records are four Chinese stone 
inscriptions of the Kaifeng Jewish community on three steles, 
dating from 1489, 1512, 1663, and 1679. Rubbings have been 
preserved of Chinese inscriptions on wooden tablets formerly 
in the Kaifeng synagogue. The Hebrew Union College in Cin- 
cinnati has in its possession a genealogical register in Chinese 
and Hebrew of the Kaifeng community (1660-70), as well as 
a large collection of prayer books obtained from Kaifeng by 
Christian missionaries in 1850-51. A unique scroll of the Book 
of Esther (in the Roth collection), with Chinese illuminations 
by three different artists, is believed to have probably come 
from the same source. Several outstanding members of the 
Kaifeng community, who became officials or military officers, 
are mentioned in provincial Chinese gazetteers. Gradually, 
however, the Jewish community adopted Chinese customs and 
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surnames: Ai, Chang, Chao, Chin, Chou, Huang, Li, Mu, Nieh, 
Pai, Tso, and Yen. At the end of World War 11, about 200 or 
250 traceable descendants of the original Kaifeng Jewish com- 
munity still survived. Descendants of some of these families 
can still be traced locally, but all have intermarried with local 
Chinese including Muslims, and they more or less have lost 
their Jewish identity. Nonetheless the Jewish world still has 
great interest in the remnants of the community. 


[Rudolf Loewenthal] 


Further Information 

In 1957 a Canadian Jewish visitor to Kaifeng was told by a 
local Communist cadre that of 2,000 individuals in the city 
known to be of Jewish extraction 7o0 still acknowledged 
their Judaic descent. The figures, the validity of which is not 
otherwise confirmed, seem to have been derived from the 
census of minority (non-Han) peoples taken by the Chinese 
government in 1953. In 1980 there appeared Juifs de Chine by 
J. Dehergne and D.D. Leslie, a collection of letters preserved 
in various Jesuit archives, several of which had never previ- 
ously been published, which provide new information on the 
Jews of Kaifeng. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Loewenthal, Jews in China: A bibliography 
(1939); idem, Jews in China: An annotated bibliography (1940); idem, 
Early Jews in China: A supplementary bibliography (1946); Shunami, 
Bibl, nos. 2202-11; W.C. White, Chinese Jews (19667), incl. bibl.; Leslie, 
in: Abr-Nahrain, 4 (1963-64), 20-49; 5 (1964-65), 1-28; 6 (1965-66), 
1-52; 8 (1968-9), 1-35, incl. bibl. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Pollak, 
Mandarins, Jews, and Missionaries: The Jewish Experience in the Chi- 
nese Empire (1980); J. Goldstein (ed.), The Jews of China: Historical 
and Comparative Perspectives (1999). 


KAIROUAN (Qairuwan) Tunisian town situated 77 mi. 
(125 km.) S. of *Tunis. Kairouan was founded in 670 by ‘Uqba 
ibn Nafi§ the Arab conqueror of North Africa. For about four 
centuries it was the government center and the capital of the 
*Aghlabids, the *Fatimids (until 969), and the *Zirid emirs, 
and the meeting place of commerce of East and West. It is pos- 
sible, though not certain, that Jews settled in the town from 
the time of its establishment. In about 690 the *Umayyad ca- 
liph ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan had 1,000 Copt families trans- 
ferred from *Egypt to Kairouan. Some traditions have it that 
these families were Jewish. The fact remains that Jewish life 
prospered there. The community became the leading Jew- 
ish economic and cultural center in North Africa during the 
Middle Ages. The detailed extant information on this com- 
munity begins with the ninth century. Studies of documents 
from the Cairo *Genizah have shed light on the Jewish society 
of Kairouan about which some aspects were previously known 
from rabbinical literature, especially responsa by Babylonian 
geonim. An important correspondence was maintained be- 
tween the Jews of Kairouan and the Babylonian academies. 
The academy of Kairouan was well-known throughout 
the Jewish world. Its heads, known as resh kallah, were out- 
standing scholars. When Natronai b. Havivai (c. 775) was not 
accepted as exilarch in Babylonia, he is said to have gone for 
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some time to the Maghreb, i.e., Kairouan. In the tenth cen- 
tury (c. 920) another exilarch, Mar Ukba, also settled in Kai- 
rouan, after being compelled to leave Baghdad. In 880 the 
mysterious Jewish traveler *Eldad ha-Dani, who claimed to 
belong to the lost Ten Tribes of Israel, also went to Kairouan. 
His presence and his knowledge aroused discussions among 
the rabbis of Kairouan, who also addressed themselves to this 
subject in correspondence with Zemah Gaon of *Sura. The 
medical writer and philosopher, Isaac *Israeli, went to Kair- 
ouan from Egypt, and died there in 932 or 942. From 904 he 
was the private physician of Ziyadat-Allah 111 (903-909), the 
last Aghlabid sovereign, and later held the same position in 
the service of “Ubayd Allah al-Mahdi (910-934), the founder 
of the Fatimid dynasty in Tunisia. His numerous students in- 
cluded the astronomer and physician *Dunash ibn Tamim, 
who was born in Kairouan at the beginning of the tenth cen- 
tury and spent his entire life as the private physician to the 
Fatimid caliphs. 

Toward the end of the tenth century the arrival of 
*Hushiel b. Elhanan in Kairouan marked a turning point in 
the study of halakhah. R. Hushiel, like many other Jews, went 
to Kairouan from “Italy. The actual population which made 
up the Jewish community was varied in origin. In addition to 
numerous names which were obviously of *Berber origin, such 
as Labrat, Sighmar, and Masnut, documents from the Cairo 
Genizah have furnished many names of families of foreign ori- 
gin which were established in Kairouan. These include Anda- 
lusi (of Spanish origin), Fasi (of *Fez), Taherti (of Tahert (now 
Tiaret) in southwestern *Algeria), and Siqili (of Sicily). 

Kairouan scholars were in contact with Palestine where 
in fact there were many immigrants of North African origin. 
The gaon of the Palestinian academy at the beginning of the 
11" century, Solomon b. Judah, who was originally from Fez, 
maintained contact with Kairouan. R. Hushiel introduced a 
new method of study in his academy which did not rely upon 
the opinions of the Babylonian scholars. Moreover, the acad- 
emy of R. Hushiel asserted itself in a stronger fashion than 
was generally the case for such academies. This resulted in the 
intellectual and spiritual independence of the school of Kair- 
ouan, which was accentuated to an even greater degree when 
R. Hushiel was succeeded by his son R. *Hananel, one of the 
great medieval Jewish scholars. However, other rabbis, such 
as *Jacob b. Nissim ibn Shahin, the head of a second acad- 
emy in Kairouan and representative of the Babylonian acad- 
emies, continued to correspond with the *Pumbedita geonim 
R. Sherira and his son R. Hai. From the end of the first half of 
the 11'» century R. *Nissim, the son of R. Jacob, held a promi- 
nent position in Kairouan as a result of his vast erudition and 
his connections. He was the teacher of the Spanish poet Solo- 
mon ibn *Gabirol and his daughter married *Joseph, the son 
of *Samuel ha-Nagid of Granada. R. Nissim succeeded his 
friend Hananel b. Hushiel as representative of the Babylonian 
academies in Kairouan. His writings are a valuable source for 
the history of the Jews of North Africa, as well as being im- 
portant in the field of halakhah. R. Nissim witnessed the de- 
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struction of his community when the town was sacked in 1057 
by Arabs who invaded North Africa from Egypt. 

This invasion considerably impoverished the area occu- 
pied by present-day *Libya and Tunisia. It marked the end of 
Kairouan as a Jewish intellectual center; one finds its Jewish 
inhabitants scattered in Egypt and Sicily. The town itself never 
regained its former prosperity. The last *nagid of Kairouan left 
for Egypt, where he was followed by large numbers of Tunisian 
Jews. The Jews of Cairo had to collect contributions in order 
to provide him with a livelihood. There is much documentary 
evidence to show the extraordinary prosperity of the commu- 
nity during the period which preceded its ruin. Its worldwide 
contacts, from *Spain in the West to *India in the East, were 
particularly active and intensive. The Jews, like the other in- 
habitants of the town, were spoiled by a life of wealth, and 
had extravagant tastes so that, for example, they desired ex- 
pensive and richly colored cloths of Persian origin. They were 
also fond of perfumes and music. Their business firms were 
represented in many centers of commerce. These large firms 
were headed by families with numerous branches; they were 
noted for their activity and wealth. Typical examples include 
the following: the Ibn Sighmar family, which in addition to 
its economic importance and great influence at the court fur- 
nished Kairouan with at least four generations of dayyanim; 
the Berechiah family, which was made up of scholars and com- 
munity leaders; the Majjani family, which played a prominent 
role in world commerce; and many other families. 

The most important personalities of Kairouan during 
the first half of the 11" century included the first nagid of the 
Jewish community, Abu Ishaq Abraham ibn ‘Ata, who was 
not only exceedingly wealthy, concerned with the welfare of 
others, and a scholar, but also a general in the army of the 
Zirids. The second nagid of Kairouan was Jacob b. Amram, 
whose power and generosity were lauded by the geonim of 
Palestine. 

When Tunisia was conquered by the *Almohads in 1160, 
there is no mention of the Jews of Kairouan. From then until 
1881, when Tunisia became a French protectorate, Kairouan, 
a holy city of *Islam, remained strictly out of bounds for all 
non-Muslims. From 1881, French civil servants were sent 
to Kairouan. Shortly afterwards Jewish shopkeepers settled 
there with their families and two synagogues were founded. 
The small community had its own shohet and hazzan. In 1936 
there were 348 Jews in Kairouan. They suffered hardships dur- 
ing the German occupation (see *Tunisia: Holocaust period) 
when many fled. Some subsequently returned, and in 1946 
there were 275 Jews in Kairouan. These, however, left — some 
for the bigger cities, some to other countries - and by the late 
1960s no Jews remained in Kairouan. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Marcais, Tunis et Kairouan (1937); Hirsch- 
berg, Afrikah, index; R. Brunschvig, Berbérie Orientale Sous les Haf- 
sides, 1 (1940), 357-77, 396ff.; S. D, Goitein, in Etudes d’Orientalisme 
dédiées a... Lévi-Provengal, 2 (1962), 559-79; idem, A Mediterranean 
Society (1967), index s.v. Qayrawdn; A.N. Chouraqui, Between East 
and West (1968), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: “Al-kayrawan, 
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KAISER, ALOIS 


in: EIS? S.v., 4 (1978), 824-32) (includes bibliography); M. Ben-Sas- 
son, Zemihat ha-Kehillah ha-Yehudit be-Arzot ha-Islam: Qairawan 


800-1057 (1996), includes bibliography. 
[David Corcos] 


KAISER, ALOIS (1840-1908), hazzan and composer. Born 
in Hungary, Kaiser sang as a boy with Salomon *Sulzer. From 
1859 to 1863 he was hazzan in Vienna, then went to Prague and 
three years later to the U.S. where he officiated until his death 
at the Oheb Shalom Congregation in Baltimore. Kaiser's in- 
tention in his compositions and arrangements was to provide 
music for the American synagogue, based on the traditional 
melodies but stripped of all “unnecessary ornamentation.” 
With William Sparger he was responsible for the first edition 
of the Union Hymnal (1897) for the Conference of American 
Rabbis and edited A Collection of the Principal Melodies of the 
Synagogue from the Earliest to the Present (1893). 


KAISERSLAUTERN, city in Germany. The first documen- 
tary evidence for the existence of a Jewish community dates 
from 1242, but it is probably somewhat older. The community 
suffered during the *Black Death persecution of 1348-49. The 
Jews lived on a Judengasse and the community possessed both 
a cemetery and a synagogue, built by those who returned af- 
ter the Black Death persecutions. Between 1383 and 1388 the 
Jews were expelled “forever,” but during the 17" and 18" cen- 
turies a few Schutzjuden (“protected Jews”) were tolerated. 
The community was reestablished after emancipation was 
granted during French rule (1797-1814). From 1828 it had a 
rabbi. A synagogue, built in 1823, was rebuilt in 1848, and a 
Reform synagogue was dedicated in 1886 (the massive neo- 
Gothic structure was sold and dismantled before November 
1938). A cemetery was consecrated in 1858. In 1840 the com- 
munity totaled 118 persons, and 716 (2.72% of the total) in 1880. 
The number remained stable until Nazi persecution reduced 
it to 395 in 1937 and 85 in 1939. Of the 74 remaining, 48 were 
deported to *Gurs on Oct. 22, 1940. In 1951 a synagogue was 
consecrated and in 1965 a community center serving about 150 
Jews in the town and neighborhood was opened. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Germ Jud, 1 (1963), 139-40; 2 (1968), 384-5; 
M. Weinberg, Geschichte der Oberpfalz, 3 (1909); H. Friedel, in: Pfa- 
elzer Heimat (1965), 16, 41ff.; S. Baron, in: Bayerischeisraelitische Ge- 
meindezeitung, 12 (1936), 310-2. 


KAKHYA (Kiahya), Turkish version of the Persian ketkhuda, 
meaning majordomo or intendant (also: head of a guild). 
Many Jews served the sultans, viziers, and pashas as commis- 
sioners of revenue, superintendents of the mint, and farmers 
of tolls and customs. More important, they held monopolies 
on certain exported and imported goods. The kakhya appears 
as the official intercessor for the Jewish community with the 
Turkish authorities in 16"*-century documents and responsa. 
From a responsum of R. Elijah *Mizrahi (no. 15), chief dayyan 
of Constantinople, it appears that while serving as official 
spokesman for Constantinople, Kakhya Shaltiel accepted 
bribes. In 1518 representatives of the various congregations in 
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the city complained to Mizrahi, and at the end of the year, in 
their presence and with their consent, he deprived the kakhya 
and his sons of all rights which they hitherto had enjoyed. 
In 1520 the judgment was reversed and Shaltiel was restored 
with the promise to act in a public capacity only with the per- 
mission of persons appointed by the congregations. The term 
kakhya also designates a representative of the Greek Ortho- 
dox and Armenian *millets and of the provincial tax farmers, 
each protecting the interests of his constituency at the Sublime 
Porte. Later on the kakhya appears as a minister in *Syria, or 
as representative of the pasha in *Palestine and *Egypt. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: C.EC. de Volney, Travels through Syria and 
Egypt, 2 (1787), 27; A. Galanté (ed.), Documents officiels turcs (1931), 
134, 251; W. Foster (ed.), Travels of John Sanderson in the Levant (1931); 
H.A.R. Gibb and H. Bowen, Islamic Society and the West, 1 pt. 2 (1957), 
index; ‘Abd al-Rahman Jabarti, ‘Aj@ib al-Athar fi al-Tarajim wa-al- 
Akhbar, 1 (1290 H), 94, 109; Rosanes, Togarmah, 1 (1930), 73f. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: EIS’, 4 (1978), 893-94, $.v. Ketkhuda (incl. bibl). 


[Haim Zw Hirschberg] 


KALAI, JOSEPH B. JACOB (13"' century), liturgical poet. 
Probably a native of Southern Europe (perhaps Greece or Sic- 
ily), the poet, whose surname yop is of Arabic origin, signs 
his name in addition as hazzan, payyat (“poet”), and JXD") or 
JND12 72. For the latter, neither Zunz, who renders it kopv@aioc 
(“precentor”), nor S. Krauss, who prefers “of Corfu,” provides 
a satisfactory explanation. His compositions were adopted 
chiefly in the Mahzor Romania (Greek rite). Single poems 
were in use in Rome, Tripoli, Kaffa, and among the Karaites. 
Zunz (see bibl.) lists 23 poems by Kalai. His compositions in- 
clude yozerot, hatanu, tahanun, and tokhahot; two dialogues, 
one between Haman and Ahasuerus and the other between the 
Sabbath and the New Moon, deserve special mention. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A Berliner, Aus meiner Bibliothek (1898), 
supplement, xxiiif.; Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 406f., s.v. Yosef Kalai; 
A.M. Habermann (ed.), Ateret Renanim (1967), 5of., no. 28; S. Krauss, 
Studien zur byzantinisch-juedischen Geschichte (1914), 83, 102, 1393 
Landshuth, Ammudei, 90; I.D. Markon, in: Festschrift... A. Harkavy 
(1908), 459 (Heb. pt.); M. Steinschneider, in: JQR, 11 (1898/99), 129 no. 
292, 605 no. 663; Zunz, Lit Poesie, 339-41 and additions, 2of. 


[Jefim (Hayyim) Schirmann] 


KALAI (Kali), MORDECAI BEN SOLOMON (1556-1647), 
Salonikan talmudist. The family name derives from Calatayud 
in Spain. Kalai was born in Salonika, and studied under Aaron 
ben Hason and Aaron Sason. His manuscripts were destroyed 
in the great fire in Salonika in 1625, but he resumed writing. 
He was known as a capable communal leader, being active in 
the ransoming of captives and other charitable and benevolent 
activities. Among his many disciples who later served as rabbis 
in the cities of Peloponnesus were Daniel *Estrosa and David 
*Conforte. Kalai’s responsa were included in the Mekor Barukh 
(Smyrna, 1659) of his brother Baruch, published by the latter’s 
son. Kalai is quoted by many of his contemporaries, including 
Joshua Handali, Hayyim *Shabbetai (Maharhash), and Judah 
Lerma, and by Solomon *Levi and Joseph of *Trani in their re- 
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sponsa. Mordecai’s brother, BARUCH (d. 1597), who also stud- 
ied under Aaron ben Hason, was rabbi of Siderocapsa, near 
Salonika. Mekor Barukh contains 61 responsa which consist of 
halakhic discussions with his teacher, and with Solomon Levi 
the Elder, in addition to those with his brother. He also wrote 
Arba Shitot, on four tractates of the Talmud, and left an un- 
published volume of sermons on Sabbaths and festivals. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore, index; I.S. Emmanuel, 
Mazevot Saloniki, 1:1 (1963), 296f.; M.D. Gaon, Yehudei ha-Mizrah 
be-Erez Yisrael, 2 (1938), 627, 749; Rosanes, Togarmah, 3 (1938), 172-4, 


194. 
[Simon Marcus] 


KALAI, SAMUEL BEN JOSEPH (d. 1754), Karaite scholar 
of Chufut-Qaleh, Crimea. He was the head of the study-house 
in Chufut-Qaleh. After his demise Simhah Isaac *Luzki oc- 
cupied his place. 

He wrote Me’il Shemuel (which survived in several mss. 
in St. Petersburg, Ny, Oxford, and Cambridge), a supercom- 
mentary on Sefer ha-Mivhar by *Aaron b. Joseph; the work re- 
mained unfinished and was later edited by S.I. Luzki. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Fuerst, Karaeerthum, 2 (1865), 241; J. Mann, 
Texts, 2 (1935), 1326-27, 1429; A. Neubauer, Aus der Peterburger Bib- 


liothek (1866), 49; 142. 
[Isaak Dov Ber Markon] 


KALAI (Kal’i), SAMUEL BEN MOSES (16' century), 
Turkish rabbi. Kalai may have been born in Corfu. He was a 
son-in-law of Benjamin ibn Mattathias, author of Binyamin 
Zeev. At first he lived in Salonika and subsequently in Arta. 
In consequence of a dispute he left the town and stayed for a 
time in Trikkala, but later returned to Arta where he served 
as rabbi. In about 1560 he was appointed rabbi of Vidin in 
Bulgaria. He was compelled to leave Vidin because of a dis- 
pute that broke out between him and other rabbis as a result 
of his prohibiting the use of a certain cheese. He was among 
the signatories of the ban against the David (Daud), who 
had opposed Don Joseph *Nasi. In his old age Kalai settled 
in Salonika where he served as rabbi of the Keianah commu- 
nity. He was regarded as the talmudic authority for the whole 
country and problems were addressed to him from various 
Balkan towns. He was the author of the responsa Mishpetei 
Shemuel (Venice, 1599). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rosanes, Togarmah, 1 (19307), 158; 2 
(1937-387), 112; M.D. Gaon, Yehudei ha-Mizrah be-Erez Yisrael, 2 


(1938), 627 n.1. 
[Simon Marcus] 


KALAM, meaning ‘lm al-kalam (the science of Kalam), is 
one of the branches of Islamic religious science. The common 
use of the word kalam is word, words, or speech. The *Koran 
is called kalam Allah, i.e., the speech of God, and so, it was 
suggested, ‘ilm al-kaldm is “the science of the word [of God]? 
The exponent of Kalam is called mutakallim (lit. speaker, pl. 
mutakallimin). The Hebrew designation ha-medabberim and 
the Latin loquentes are equivalent to mutakallimun. 
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The term Kalam, which represents the use of dialectics in 
theology, probably has antecedents in Greek (as derived from 
logos or dialexis) and Syriac (as derived from both mama, i.e. 
dialexis and mamliut allahita, i.e., theology). Kalam is usually 
translated as “theology,” although this rendering is inaccurate, 
and it is best to use “speculative theology.’ The theological 
arena in Sunnite *Islam consisted not only of the Mu‘tazilite 
mutakallimiin, who used logical argumentation, in order to 
prove some of the principles of religion (= “usil al-din), but 
mainly of traditionalist theologians, who were, and still are, 
the central trend of Islam. While Kalam gives precedence to 
human reason (= ‘akl) in the process of perceiving God and 
the world, Islamic traditional theology declares to draw its au- 
thority solely from divine revelation and tradition (= nakl) and 
the teachings of the ancestors (= salaf) of the Muslim commu- 
nity. It should be noted, that even the Mu'tazilite mutakallimiin 
could not be considered pure rationalists, because they rely to 
some extent upon divine revelation. 

Kalam is commonly identified with two rival schools 
in Sunnite Islam: the Mu‘tazila, flourished as two separate 
schools in *Basra and *Baghdad from the first half of the 8 
century until the middle of the 11** century, and the Ashariyya, 
founded in Basra in the first half of the 10" century. The ep- 
onym of the Ash‘ariyya, Abi al-Hasan al-Ash‘ari (d. 935) was 
a former Mu'tazilite, who used the rationalistic tools of the 
Mutazila in order to defend the doctrines of traditional Is- 
lam and to defeat the Mu'tazila. Another important theologi- 
cal school is the Maturidiyya-Hanafiyya, probably founded in 
central Asia in the 11" century. 

The beginning of Kalam is by all means connected to the 
Arab conquests of *Iraq and *Persia in the 7" century, when 
the relatively young Muslim community came into contact 
with Hellenistic philosophical thought, both Christian and 
non-Christian, and with other religious doctrines, mainly 
Mazdaean and Manichaean. Public debates with holders of 
well-established faiths increased the need to use various ratio- 
nalistic tools in order to defend Islamic doctrines and articles 
of faith (‘akida pl. ‘aka’id), whose origins are to be found in the 
Koran and Hadith (= prophetic traditions), and to uproot what 
was perceived as heretical concepts (= zandaka), infiltrated 
into Islamic thought. According to al-Tahanawi (d. circa 1745): 
“lm al-kalam] is the science, which enables one to assert the 
authenticity of religious beliefs and [discredit] others by giving 
proofs and dispelling doubts” (al-Kashshaf, vol. 1, p. 22). 

The mutakallimin comprehended their occupation as 
two-fold: on the one hand, Kalam is a process of a pure intel- 
lectual speculation in search of the ultimate truth, that is “to 
grasp the unity of God, and study the essence of God and His 
attributes” (al-Ghazali, Ihy@ ‘ulim al-din, vol. 1, p. 25); on the 
other hand, Kalam is a system of defense and attack. Defeat- 
ing the adversary by using various dialectical instruments 
is the main feature of Kalam. Alongside the use of analogy 
(= kiyds), one of the prominent methods of Kalam is ilzam, 
which means forcing the adversary to admit heretical or ab- 
surd views, drawn from his own set of arguments. 
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Most of the activity of the mutakallimin was in the inner 
circles of Islam, mainly against Sunnite traditionalist theolo- 
gians. Nevertheless, the boundaries between the two groups 
were never definite. Although traditionalist scholars pro- 
hibited practicing Kalam and debating with mutakallimin, 
Kalam’s methods had a huge impact upon them. For example, 
Ibn Taymiyya (d. 1328), who belonged to the ultra-tradition- 
alist Hanbalite movement, used Mu'tazilite theses and argu- 
mentations in his dispute with the Ash‘arites about predesti- 
nation and free will. 

Another group challenged by Kalam and labeled as her- 
etics were the Muslim philosophers, in spite of the resem- 
blance between Kalam’s areas of interest and that of falsafa 
(= Muslim philosophy). The most elaborate endeavor in that 
direction is Tahafut al-Falasifa (= The Incoherence of the Phi- 
losophers) by the Ash‘arite theologian *al-Ghazali (d. 1111). 
The philosophers, on their part, attacked ‘ilm al-kalam and 
refuted its tenets and methods, as reflected in Ibn Rushd’s (= 
Averroes, d. 1198) Tahafut al- Tahafut (= The Incoherence of 
the Incoherence). 


Main Themes in Kalam 

All Kalam manuals, after introducing the sources of knowl- 
edge of God and the world, viz. human reason and divine 
revelation, prove the existence of God and the creation of the 
world by using the proof from accidents, which is based on the 
doctrine of atoms. According to this doctrine, reality is made 
up of indivisible atoms with concomitant accidents, which ex- 
ist only for an instant. Therefore, in every instant God is cre- 
ating the world anew; there are no intermediate causes. This 
Islamic occasionalism allows for creation from nothing. 

A point of dispute between the Mu‘tazila and the 
Ashariyya is the denial of anthropomorphism (= tashbih). 
This theme is derived from numerous Quranic verses, which 
ascribe human properties to God. The Mu‘tazila denied the 
figurative interpretation and applied allegorical interpretation 
to these verses. The Ashariyya for their part used the doctrine 
of bi-ld kayfa, which means believing the Qur’anic formulae 
without trying to explain them. 

The question of the unity of God (= tawhid), which is 
actually a cluster of problems, such as proving the existence 
of God, proving the creation of the world and explaining di- 
vine attributes, set out numerous points of dispute between 
the Mu‘tazila and the Ashariyya. In the question of divine 
attributes (= sifat), for example, the Mu‘tazila denied their 
real existence, while the Ash‘ariyya stressed their indepen- 
dent status. 

The Mu‘tazila asserted man’s free will, while stating that 
man creates his own good and bad actions, due to the power 
God grants him beforehand, and therefore he is liable to re- 
ward and punishment. The Ashariyya, on the other hand, em- 
phasized that God, as a creator of all things, creates all human 
actions. Man's responsibility over his actions is maintained 
by using the doctrine of kasb (lit. acquisition), according to 
which, when God creates man’s acts he also creates in him the 
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ability to “acquire” them. Designed to provide for man’s re- 
sponsibility for his actions, this doctrine is not far removed, 
if at all, from complete determinism. 

The Kalam manuals discuss in length various topics re- 
garding theodicy, eschatology and the status of prophecy. A 
major issue concerns the created or uncreated character of 
the Koran, and whether it exists as a divine attribute from 
all eternity. 

Shi‘ite Islam embraced Mu'tazilite theses as part of its 
doctrine from the 9" century, so in a sense they are current to 
some extent even nowadays. The Ash‘arite manuals are being 
studied in Sunnite madrasas (= religious boarding schools) 
alongside the works of the traditionalists. 


[Livnat Holtzman (24 ed.)] 


Influence on Jewish Philosophy 

The influence of Kalam, in its Mu'tazilite version only, on Jew- 
ish thinkers, both *Karaite and Rabbanite, during the Middle 
Ages was considerable. The earliest Jewish philosopher who 
was also influenced by Kalam was David ibn Marwan al-*Mu- 
kammis (first half of ninth century), who may have received 
it from his Christian teachers. It also had a great impact on 
*Saadiah Gaon. Mu'tazilite influence is visible from the very 
opening of Saadiah’s Book of Doctrines and Beliefs, which be- 
gins with a demonstration of the createdness of the world and 
proceeds to deduce from this the existence of a creator. The 
very structure of Saadiah’s theological masterpiece follows the 
order of the five Mu'tazilite theses previously mentioned. Most 
of his proofs of the noneternity of the world are derived from 
the Kalam, except that Saadiah did not hold the theory of at- 
omism. Saadiah uses Kalam arguments, as well, in proving the 
unity of God, and his doctrine of attributes is similar to that 
of the Mu'tazilah. In treating the commandments, Saadiah 
distinguishes between rational and revealed commandments, 
thus sharing the Mu'tazilite distinction. In positing a future 
world in which children and animals will find reward for suf- 
fering in this world, Saadiah merely repeats a doctrine based 
on the Muttazilite sense of justice. In general, one may say that 
through Saadiah the Mu'tazilite Kalam exercised enormous 
influence on Jewish thought throughout the Middle Ages. 
*Samuel b. Hophni (d. 1013) followed closely the Mu'tazilite 
system in its Basran version. His son in law *Hai Gaon, did 
so to a lesser extent. Traces of the speculation of the Kalam 
are to be found in *Bahya ibn Paquda and Joseph ibn Zaddik’s 
proofs of creation. *Maimonides expounded and refuted ka- 
lamic doctrine in detail in the Guide of the Perplexed (1:73-76), 
although he did mention that his own point of view resembles 
the Kaldm in certain respects (ibid., 2: 19). The influence of 
Kalam on Karaite thinkers was very pronounced. Its earliest 
attestations are found in the formulation of normative beliefs 
by al-*Qumisi (late 9‘ century). It had become accepted by 
most medieval Karaite thinkers. Joseph b. Abraham ha-Kohen 
*al-Basir wrote theological works that follow closely the Bas- 
ran Mu‘tazilah both in structure and in contents, and so did 
his disciple *Jeshua ben Judah. They even accepted the doc- 
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trine of atoms. As late as the 14"* century, *Aaron ben Elijah 
the Younger of Nicomedia defended the Kalam outlook in his 
Ez Hayyim, which was intended to be the Karaite counterpart 
of Maimonides’ Guide. 


[Lawrence V. Berman / Haggai Ben-Shammai (2"4 ed.)] 
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KALARASH (Rom. Calarasi, formerly also Tuzora), town 
in Bessarabia, Moldova. Jews began to settle there in the first 
half of the 19 century. They numbered 4,593 in 1897, forming 
89% of the population. Most were engaged in trade, primarily 
in agricultural produce, and some in agriculture. Most of the 
Jews were hasidim and spoke Yiddish. The wave of pogroms in 
Russia in October 1905 also hit Kalarash, where 60 Jews were 
killed, 300 were injured, and over 200 houses were burned 
down. After Bessarabia passed to Romania in 1918, commu- 
nal life flourished in Kalarash. The community had welfare 
organizations and educational institutions, including a hos- 
pital (founded in 1890), a talmud torah, a library, and a loan 
and savings fund. In 1930 the Jewish population numbered 
3,631 (76% of the total population). Israel *Giladi was born in 
Kalarash. Zionist organizations were also active. 


[Eliyahu Feldman] 


Holocaust Period and After 
When World War 11 broke out, some of the community man- 
aged to escape from Kalarash, apparently to the Soviet Union. 
Those caught on the way were either killed on the spot or de- 
ported to Transnistria. In July 1941 Romanian troops assem- 
bled all the remaining Jews in Kalarash and took them to a for- 
est not far from the city, where a deep ditch had been prepared. 
Some 250 Jews were thrown into the ditch and killed. This ac- 
tion had been ordered by the commander of the gendarmerie 
legion in the Lapusna district, Lieut. Col. Nicolai Caracas. The 
local Kalarash gendarmerie commander also took part in the 
slaughter and looted Jewish property. In 1970 the Jewish pop- 
ulation was estimated at about 750. The only synagogue was 
closed down by the authorities in 1961 and converted into a 
public library. The baking of matzah was stopped in 1962. In 
1964 seven Jews were arrested for economic crimes allegedly 
committed 20 years earlier. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Judenpogrome in Russland, 2 (1909), 97-102; 
P. Cowen, Memories of an American Jew (1932), 212-24; Y. Yakir, in: 


Eynikeyt (Dec. 3, 1946). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sefer Kalarasch 


(1966). 
[Jean Ancel] 


KALB, BERNARD (1922- ), U.S. journalist. Born in New 


York, the son of immigrants from Poland and Russia, Kalb 
graduated from the City College of New York in 1942. He then 
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spent two years in the Army, mostly on an Army newspaper 
in the remote Aleutian Islands. His editor was Sgt. Dashiell 
Hammett, the detective story writer. After the war, Kalb got a 
job with The New York Times, first as a writer for its radio sta- 
tion and then as a reporter in New York City and at the United 
Nations bureau. On his first overseas assignment, he accom- 
panied Adm. Richard E. Byrd on a mission to Antarctica in 
late 1955 and early 1956. Later, he was sent to Indonesia and 
served there until 1961, covering the chaotic rule of President 
Sukarno. In 1962 Kalb opened a css News bureau in Hong 
Kong and worked there until 1970. Returning to the United 
States, Kalb was posted to Washington, where he covered the 
State Department for eight years, traveling constantly with 
secretaries of state, until 1984, when he became the depart- 
ment’s spokesman, with the title of assistant secretary of state 
for public affairs. It was the first time a journalist who covered 
the State Department had been named as its spokesman. Kalb 
worked there first for cBs News and after 1980 for NBC News. 
At the time of his appointment, Kalb’s younger brother, Mar- 
vin, was chief diplomatic correspondent for NBc News. As a 
television correspondent, he accompanied President Nixon 
on the opening trip to China in 1972. As State Department 
spokesman, Kalb was with the U.S. delegation when Presi- 
dent Reagan held his first summit with Mikhail Gorbachev in 
Geneva in November 1985. In 1986, when he read about the 
Reagan Administration’s reported effort to deceive news or- 
ganizations, Kalb resigned from the State Department. Kalb 
then became the founding anchor and a panelist on the weekly 
CNN program Reliable Sources, which turned a critical eye on 
the media in a weekly series that ran for 10 years. He was co- 
author with his brother of two books: Kissinger (1974), about 
the former secretary of state, and The Last Ambassador (1975), 
a novel about the collapse of Saigon. 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


KALB, MARVIN (1930-_), U.S. journalist. Born in New York 
City, Kalb graduated from the City College of New York. He 
earned a master’s degree from Harvard and was completing 
studies for a doctorate in Russian history when he left in 1956 
to accept a State Department appointment in Moscow. Kalb 
made his mark as a broadcast journalist, serving over a 30- 
year period as chief diplomatic correspondent for cBs News 
and nBc News and as moderator of the long-running Meet the 
Press. Among his many honors were two Peabody awards, the 
DuPont Prize from Columbia University, and more than half 
a dozen Overseas Press Club awards. Kalb was the first direc- 
tor of the Joan Shorenstein Center on the Press, Politics and 
Public Policy at Harvard, serving for 12 years. He also taught 
and lectured as the Edward R. Murrow Professor on Press 
and Politics. He left to be executive director of the institute’s 
office in Washington, D.c., where he frequently led seminars 
addressing critical issues facing the business and practice of 
journalism. Kalb was also the host of a number of television 
series for the Public Broadcasting System, including Vox Po- 
puli, a four-part series on citizen attitudes toward government. 
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He authored or co-authored seven nonfiction books, including 
Kissinger (1974), Roots of Involvement, The Nixon Memo (1994), 
and One Scandalous Story (2001), which dissects Washington 
journalism in the breaking of the Monica Lewinsky scandal, 
as well as two best-selling novels. 

[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


KALDOR, NICHOLAS, BARON (1908-1986), British econ- 
omist. Born in Budapest as Miklos Kaldor, he was educated 
there and then studied at the London School of Economics, 
where he taught economics from 1932. At the end of World 
War 11, Kaldor worked for the United States government as 
chief of the economic planning staff of the Strategic Bomb- 
ing Survey and from 1947 to 1949 was director of the research 
and planning division of the Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope. In 1952 he became a lecturer at Cambridge University, 
where he was appointed professor of economics in 1966. Kal- 
dor acted as adviser on taxation and fiscal matters to various 
governments and from 1964 to 1970 was special adviser to the 
chancellor of the exchequer of the Labour government on em- 
ployment, development, and fiscal policy. Kaldor’s numerous 
publications advocate an extension of state control and high 
taxation as the prerequisite for faster economic growth. He ed- 
ited Essays on Economic Policy (1964) and contributed essays 
to National and International Measures for Full Employment 
(1950), an economic report to the United Nations. Kaldor’s 
lecture, Accumulation and Economic Growth, was published 
in The Theory of Capital (1961), a major work of the Interna- 
tional Economic Association. Kaldor’s emphasis on the role 
of the manufacturing industry in the growth process was of 
considerable influence on the Labour government of 1964-70, 
but his impact waned with the rise of monetarism. He was 
awarded a life peerage in 1974. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 
[Joachim O. Ronall] 


KALECKI, MICHAL (1899-1970), Polish economist. Born in 
Lodz and educated at Cambridge and Oxford, Kalecki worked 
for the United Nations Economic Department from 1947 to 
1954. In 1957 he joined the Polish State Planning Commis- 
sion where he was instrumental in preparing Poland’s first 
20-Year Plan (1959). He taught in Warsaw from 1961 to 1968 
when, under pressure exerted by the Polish authorities, he 
resigned and ceased teaching. His studies on business cycles, 
inspired by Karl *Marx and Rosa *Luxemburg, anticipated 
much of Keynes’ General Theory of Employment, Interest and 
Money (1936), and his work on war economics and full em- 
ployment ensured him an eminent place, particularly among 
English-speaking economists. He was a member of the Pol- 
ish Academy of Sciences. Outstanding among his more than 
200 publications are Essays in the Theory of Economic Fluc- 
tuations (1939); Studies in Economic Dynamics (1943); Theory 
of Economic Dynamics (1954, 19657); and Zarys teorii wzrostu 
gospodarki socjalistycznej (“Outline of the Theory of Develop- 
ment in a Socialist Economy’, 1963). 
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[Joachim O. Ronall] 


KALEF, YEHOSHUA (1875-1943), Bulgarian Zionist leader. 
Born in Plovdiv (Philippopolis) to a large and influential fam- 
ily, Kalef was educated in Alliance Israélite schools and later 
completed his law studies in Sofia and in Brussels. With the 
appearance of *Herzl, Kalef joined *Z.H.Belkowsky in his 
Zionist work. He began by publishing the Zionist newspaper 
Kol ha-Am (“Voice of the People”) in Bulgarian (1896) and to- 
gether with K. *Herbst translated Herzl’s Judenstaat into Bul- 
garian (1896). He participated in the First Zionist Congress 
(1897) and thereafter fought for Zionist leadership in the Jew- 
ish communities, the crystallization of a Zionist consciousness 
among Bulgarian Jewry, and the domination of Jewish national 
ideology and of the Hebrew language in Jewish schools. Kalef 
was a member of the Bulgarian government’s delegation to 
the Paris Peace Conference after World War 1. In 1920 he was 
elected chairman of the Jewish Consistory and later also pres- 
ident of the Zionist Organization in Bulgaria. Afterward, he 
moved to Alsace and then to Paris, where he lived out his life. 
In 1961 his remains were reinterred in Bet Hanan, a moshav 
of Bulgarian immigrants in Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: EG, 10 (1967), 611-3, and index; Haaretz 


(Sept. 18, 1961). 
[Getzel Kressel] 


KALEKO, MASCHA, pseudonym of Golda Malka Kaléko; 
1907-1975), German lyrical poet. Mascha Kaleko was born in 
Chrzanéw (Poland), but grew up in Frankfurt, Marburg and 
Berlin. Escaping the poverty of the Berlin Scheunenviertel, 
she started to work at a young age as a shorthand typist and 
married the Hebraist Saul Kaléko. In 1938 she emigrated with 
her son and second husband, the musicologist and composer 
Chemjo *Vinaver, to New York. In 1959 she left the U.S. and 
settled with her family in Jerusalem. After the death of her son 
(1968) and her husband (1973) she lived in isolation until she 
died during a trip to Europe, in Zurich. 

Between 1929 and 1933 Mascha Kaléko regularly pub- 
lished poems in newspapers, like the Vossische Zeitung, the 
Berliner Tagblatt, and the Welt am Montag. Her first book 
of verse, Das Lyrische Stenogrammheft. Verse fuer den Alltag 
(1933), though seemingly influenced by Erich Kaestner’s “Ge- 
brauchslyrik” (lyrics for everyday use) with its cynical yet neo- 
romantic tone, nevertheless reveals a very personal style with 
a specific Berlinesque flavor. Her extraordinary sense of hu- 
mor anda gift for playing on words kept her work fresh over 
the years, and her Kleines Lesebuch fuer Grosse Gereimtes und 
Ungereimtes, after it had been confiscated at the printer’s in 
1935, was published together with her first book after the war 
in many editions. 

Kaleko’s third volume, Verse fuer Zeitgenossen (pub- 
lished in the US. in 1945 and in Germany in 1958), reflects 
many facets in the life of the Jewish exiles, such as material 
and psychological misery, loneliness, and the difficulties of ac- 
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culturation in the new country. Her denunciation of the Nazi 
tyrants - in a poem dedicated to the victims of Hitler’s anni- 
hilation camps - concluded: “But you, who taught me hate, 
I hate the worst.” 

Mascha Kaleéko later expanded her scope to include chil- 
dren’s books and epigrams. After her death numerous collec- 
tions of unpublished poems were printed, including In meinen 
Traeumen laeutet es Sturm. Gedichte und Epigramme aus dem 
Nachlass (1980) and Heute ist morgen schon gestern. Gedichte 
aus dem Nachlass (1980). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Frankenstein, in: Emuna, 10, suppl. 
1 (1975), 40-44; L.A. Wellershoff, Vertreibung aus dem “Kleinen Gliick.” 
Das lyrische Werk von Masha Kaléko (1982); G. Zoch-Westphal, Aus 
den sechs Leben der Mascha Kaléko (1987); B. Schmeichel-Falkenberg, 
in: Deutschsprachige Exillyrik von 1933 bis zur Nachkriegszeit, ed. by 
Jorg Thunecke (1998), 199-215; A. Nolte, Mir ist zuweilen so als ob das 
Herz in mir zerbrach: Leben und Werk Mascha Kalékos im Spiegel ihrer 
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[Erich Gottgetreu /Mirjam Triend] (2"4 ed.)] 


KALFA, ISAAK BEN JOSEPH (d. 1801), Karaite scholar, 
hazzan, and teacher of Torah from *Chufut-Qaleh. He was 
a head of a study house where he taught both Karaite and 
Rabbanite treatises. One of his disciples was *Isaac ben Solo- 
mon, who became one of the last prominent scholars of the 
Crimea and who established the calendar reform (1779), which 
was supported by most scholars in Crimea and some other 
Karaite communities. Kalfa wrote a book on ritual slaugh- 
ter and about the 10 principles of the Karaite faith, Ziz Nezer 
ha-Kodesh and a number of liturgical poems, some of which 
were included in Karaite siddurim. He corresponded with 
the Karaite community in Jerusalem and sent donations 
there. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Akhiezer, in: M. Polliack (ed.), Karaite 
Judaism (2003), 742; Mann, Texts, 2 (1935), index, 1552. 


[Golda Akhiezer (24 ed.)] 


KALIB, SHOLOM (1929-_), hazzan and musicologist. Ka- 
lib was born in Dallas, Texas, and studied cantorial music 
with his father Morris Kalib. He also studied in Chicago with 
the hazzanim Todros Greenberg and Joshua Lind, both of 
whose cantorial compositions he later edited. He studied 
at Northwestern University and received a doctorate in music. 
In 1969 he was appointed professor of music at Eastern Michi- 
gan University and from 1977 was hazzan in Flint, Michigan. 
Kalib composed music for Sabbath and High Holiday ser- 
vices and wrote hasidic melodies. His Days of Awe, a concert 
rendition of the High Holiday service, was recorded with the 
Beth Abraham Youth Chorale conducted by Jerome B. Kop- 
mar. His magnum opus as a musicologist is his five-volume 
Musical Tradition of the Eastern European Synagogue, which 
makes available a single, definitive resource for the vast mu- 
sical, cultural, and historic legacy of the Eastern European 
synagogue. 


[Akiva Zimmerman / Raymond Goldstein (2"¢ ed.)] 
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KALICH, BERTHA (1875-1939), U.S. actress born in Poland. 
She was the first outstanding Yiddish actress to win recogni- 
tion on the English-speaking stage. Bertha Kalich trained for 
opera in Lemberg and later appeared in the Bucharest National 
Theater. Offered a leading role in La Dame Blanche at the Ro- 
manian Imperial Theater in 1894, she learned Romanian in 
three months and received an ovation for her performance. 
She reached New York in 1895 and appeared in Yiddish 
repertory which included Ibsen's Doll’s House and Tolstoy’s 
Kreutzer Sonata. Her performance in Sardou’s Fedora in Eng- 
lish in 1905 led to a contract with Harrison Grey Fiske, who 
engaged her to appear in Maeterlinck’s Monna Vanna. She re- 
mained under his management until 1910, and then acted for 
Lee Shubert in Sappho (1912) and Rachel (1913), and repeated 
in English some of her Yiddish successes, such as The Riddle 


Woman (1918) and Magda (1926). 
[David S. Lifson] 


KALICHSTEIN, JOSEPH (1946- ), Israeli pianist. Born 
in Tel Aviv, Kalichstein studied with Prof. Sher at the Holon 
Conservatory. In 1962, he moved to the U.S. to study with Ed- 
ward Steuermann and Ilona Kabos at the Juilliard School in 
New York. Kalichstein won the Young Concert Artists Award 
(1967) and the Leventritt Award in 1969. His extraordinary 
technique, coupled with a superb musical sensibility, made 
him a favorite with leading conductors and orchestras in the 
U.S., Europe, Japan, Australia, and Latin America. Kalichstein 
toured widely in a trio with the violinist Jaime Laredo and the 
cellist Sharon Robinson from 1976. Together with the Guarneri 
Quartet they presented Brahms’ complete works for piano and 
strings in New York in 1983 to celebrate the 150‘ anniversary 
of the composer’s birth. Their rapport, intimacy, and sense of 
communication earned the trio tremendous acclaim. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online. 


[Uri Toeplitz and Yohanan Boehm / Naama Ramot (2"¢ ed.)] 


KALIK, MIKHAIL (Moshe; 1927- ), Russian film director. 
The son of an actor, Kalik graduated in 1949 from the art his- 
tory faculty of the State Institute of Cinematography in Mos- 
cow. From 1951 to 1954 he was imprisoned in a “corrective- 
labor” camp, having been sentenced for “Jewish bourgeois 
nationalism.” After graduating from the Institute's directing 
faculty in 1958, he became one of the representatives of the so- 
called “poetic cinema,’ a significant aspect of the new wave 
in Soviet art in the early 1960s. Together with B. Rytsarev 
he made the film Yunost’ nashikh otsov (“Youth of Our Fa- 
thers,” 1958), adapted from the novel Razgrom (“The Rout”) by 
Fadeyev in which the appearance of the Jewish hero Levinson 
was stressed, and Ataman Kodr (“The Cossack Leader Kodr,” 
1959). Kalik included scenes with Jewish characters in his 
films Kolbel’naya (“Cradle Song,” 1960), and Chelovek idet za 
solntsem (“Man Goes Beyond the Sun,” 1962). In his film Do 
svidaniya, malchiki (“Goodbye, Boys,’ 1965), Kalik partially 
relied on his personal experience to depict the tragic fate of 
his generation. One of the film’s three heroes, a Jewish youth, 
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is arrested during the Doctors’ Plot and perishes in prison. 
Despite his successes and prizes, he was not allowed to make 
films on Jewish themes, for example, about *Korczak. His tele- 
vision film Tsena (“The Price,” 1969), based on the play by Ar- 
thur *Miller, was shown with the name of Kalik omitted from 
the credits several years after he immigrated to Israel in 1971 
after a long struggle. 

In Israel Kalik directed Three Men and a Girl (1975) based 
on short stories by Gorky, several short films, and a video- 
documentary about the country, which was shown at the 
entrance to the Israeli pavilion at the Moscow International 
Book Fair in 1987. In 1991 he made the autobiographical And 
the Wind Returneth. 


[E. Kapitaikin / The Shorter Jewish Encylopaedia in Russian] 


KALIKOW, PETER S. (1943- ), U.S. real-estate executive, 
civic official. Born in New York City and a graduate of Hofs- 
tra University, Kalikow began his career in real estate in 1967 
with the family’s 75-year-old company. He became president 
of HJ. Kalikow & Co. in 1973. The company, with his father at 
the helm, had concentrated on building middle-class housing 
in the borough of Queens. Following his father’s death in 1982, 
he assumed responsibility for all Kalikow holdings, which 
included vast swaths of Manhattan residential and commer- 
cial buildings. He brought it into the big-time business of of- 
fice and cooperative apartment development in Manhattan. 
Branching out, Kalikow in 1988 bought the New York Post, 
the oldest daily newspaper in the United States, from Rupert 
Murdoch, for about $37.6 million (he later sold the paper back 
to Murdoch). But in 1991, Kalikow, once one of the wealthiest 
individuals in the United States, filed for personal bankruptcy 
protection. Burdened by debt taken on to expand his empire, 
Kalikow was forced to put up some of his property partner- 
ships and other businesses as collateral during a wide-ranging 
reorganization. At the time Kalikow and his companies had 
more than $1 billion in debt, some of which he defaulted on. 

In 1994 Kalikow was appointed to the board of the Metro- 
politan Transportation Authority, an agency that oversees New 
York’s subways, bridges and tunnels, and commuter railroads, 
by Gov. Mario M. Cuomo, and served for a little more than a 
year. Gov. George E. Pataki appointed him to be vice chair- 
man of the MTA in 1999 and he became chairman in 2001. The 
organization provides mass transit to nearly 8 million riders 
each weekday and moves nearly 300 million vehicles through 
bridges and tunnels a year. 

Kalikow was involved in numerous real estate, health, 
and philanthropic activities. In 1982 he was awarded the Peace 
Medal, the State of Israel’s highest civilian award, for his many 
years in aiding Israel’s development. In 1987 he was honored 
by the American Jewish Committee and in 1989 the Anti- 
Defamation League awarded him and his wife its first an- 
nual Jacob K. Javits award for outstanding accomplishment. 
He was a member of the board of trustees of New York’s Mu- 
seum of Jewish Heritage: A Living Memorial to the Holo- 
caust and served on the board of the Jewish National Fund. 
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In 1995 he received the Jerusalem 3000 Award from the State 
of Israel Bonds for his chairmanship of the real-estate divi- 


sion for eight years. 
[Stewart Kampel (274 ed.)] 


KALILA AND DIMNA, a cycle of fables which originated 
in *India in the third century c.£. and were collected and 
compiled in Kashmir. In the course of centuries the cycle 
has gone through numerous changes, especially as a result of 
having been translated into many languages: Persian, Arabic, 
Hebrew, Syriac, Ethiopian, Malay, Mongolian, Greek, and 
many European languages. Most of the translators also acted 
as adaptors and added material of their own. The story was 
greatly expanded and revised in the seventh century when 
Abdallah ibn al-Mugaffa‘ translated it into Arabic from the 
Persian adaptation, i.e., from Pahlavi. In the 12" century this 
Arabic translation was the basis for the story’s translation and 
adaptation into Hebrew by an author about whom nothing 
is known except his name, Joel. In the 13" century the poet 
*Jacob b. Eleazar not only translated the story into Hebrew, 
but also adapted it into rhymed rhetoric. Since the original 
source has been lost, these medieval Hebrew translations are 
of great importance in studying the textual changes in the 
story during succeeding generations. The apostate *John of 
Capua'’s 13"*-century Latin translation of the story (Directo- 
rium Vitae), from which most European translations have 
been made, was executed in accordance with Joel’s Hebrew 
translation. In 1881 both Hebrew translations, which had over 
centuries become deficient because of copying errors, were 
published in Paris, Joel’s work being accompanied by Joseph 
Derenbourg’s French translation. A new Hebrew translation 
from the Arabic was made by Abraham *Elmaleh and ap- 
peared in Tel Aviv in 1927. 

In both content and form the story resembles other 
books that have come down from Indian sources, i.e., stories 
whose bare outlines had been fleshed out by the addition of 
new material or the substitution of new stories for old ones. 
Kalila and Dimna comprises a collection of moral fables and 
fables about birds and animals, Kalila and Dimna being the 
names of two foxes. The story, in outline, tells of a physician 
named Barzoyeh, who, at the behest of the king of *Persia, 
sought plants whose juice would not only bring health to the 
sick but immortality as well. Ultimately, the physician learns 
that such “plants” are really symbols for the books of wisdom 
which help man achieve perpetual life. Barzoyeh told the 
king of his discovery and the king ordered “all those books to 
be collected from every native and every traveler, and to be 
brought to the king’s treasury.” It is said that from these col- 
lected wisdom books, Kalila and Dimna, the essence of wis- 
dom and morality, was compiled. The major part of the book 
is constituted by the king’s queries and the replies of the phi- 
losopher Sindbar, or in Jacob b. Eleazar’s translation, Dod 
Hokhmah (lit. “lover of wisdom,’ the Hebrew equivalent of 
philosopher). Some editions of the book including, apparently, 
the Hebrew translations, were accompanied by pictures. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Derenbourg, Deux Versions Hébraiques 
du Livre de Kalia et Dimnah (1881); Schirmann, Sefarad, 2 (19602), 
209-37, 690-1; Zinberg, Sifrut, 1 (1955), 208-13. 


[Abraham Meir Habermann] 


KALININDORE (until 1927, Bolshaya Seidemenukha, from 
the Heb. 17137) 77”), Jewish settlement in Ukraine; one of the 
first four Jewish agricultural colonies to be founded in the 
province of Kherson in 1807. After several decades of hard- 
ship caused by droughts and the distant attitude of Russian 
clerks nominated to help and supervise, the settlement became 
a Jewish village whose inhabitants engaged in agriculture. In 
1897 there were 1,786 Jewish inhabitants (81% of the popula- 
tion), most of them farmers with a few being artisans. From 
1924 there was an influx of settlers into the vicinity and many 
lived temporarily in the settlement. By 1926 there were 2,400 
Jews (89.3% of the population) living in the locality, and by 
1939 the numbers had dropped to 1,879 (of a total 3,126). On 
March 22, 1927, Kalinindorf became the center of the first au- 
tonomous Jewish region in the Soviet Union. It had 1 county 
councils, eight of them Jewish, and 49 settlements, 39 of them 
Jewish. In 1927 there were in the region 15,833 Jews (87% of the 
total population), with the figures dropping to 7,717 (40% of 
the total) in 1939. The main cause was the severe crisis dur- 
ing the process of collectivization (1930-32), and many of the 
settlers left. In 1932 it comprised over 72,000 hectares of land. 
The largest villages were then the settlements of Kalinindorf 
(population 902), *Bobrovy Kut (832), Lvova (702), and Stern- 
dorf (formerly called Malaya Seidemenukha, 503 inhabit- 
ants). During the 1920s a Jewish elementary school operated, 
enlarged later to a junior high, and in the 1930s there were a 
Jewish agricultural high school and a teachers’ college. About 
2,000 (in 1932), almost all Jewish children of the region, at- 
tended Jewish schools. During the 1930s a daily, Kolvirt Emes, 
was published in the area. Kalinindorf was occupied by the 
Germans on August 27, 1941. Some Jews succeeded in escap- 
ing. On September 17, 1,423 Jews were killed. A few days later 
Jews from neighboring villages, like Shterendorf and Juden- 
dorf, were brought there and murdered. More than 4,100 Jews 
were killed in the region during the Nazi occupation. After 
World War 11 Kalinindorf was rehabilitated, but most of its 
inhabitants were non-Jews; it was renamed Kalininskoye and 
the Jewish Autonomous Region was abolished. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Lezman, Fun Seydemenukhe biz Kalinin- 
dorf (1932); I. Sudarski, Kalinindorfer Rayon (1932); E. Gordon, In di 
Yidishe Kolvirth (1940), 21-29; O. Heller, Die Untergang des Judentums 
(1931), 298-300; Hakla’im Yehudim be-Arvot Rusyah (1965). 


[Yehuda Slutsky / Shmuel Spector (274 ed.)] 


KALINKOVICHI, townlet in Polesye district, Belarus. In 1811 
there were 108 Jews, and in 1897 their number grew to 1,341. 
All inhabitants of the town were then Jews. Many of them 
traded in flour, and others worked in crafts. The invalid Jew- 
ish author Joseph Hayyim Dorozhka (1869-1919), who lived in 
Kalinkovichi, was the leading spirit behind an attempt made 
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during 1911-12 to introduce Hebrew as the spoken language 
of the town. For this purpose, a network of Hebrew schools 
was established. The townlet suffered heavily at the end of the 
Civil War (1920). In March 1920 the Polish soldiers staged a 
pogrom, and on November 10, 1920, Balakhovich’s gang killed 
32 Jews. At that time many Jews from the surrounding district 
flocked to the town. The 3,106 Jews living in Kalinkovichi in 
1926 constituted about half of the total population, and in 1939 
it reached 3,386 Jews (out of a total population of 9,799). From 
1923 there was a Yiddish school, with 397 pupils enrolled in 
1930. Classes for adult studies were also available at this time. 
Shlome *Simon, who was born there, described the town in 
Vortslen (1956) and Tsvaygn (1960). The Jewish Soviet poet 
Zalman Telesin was also a native of Kalinkovichi. The Ger- 
mans occupied Kalinkovichi on August 22, 1941. Many Jews 
had fled before. On September 22, 1941, the remaining 700 
were murdered by the Nazis. The last synagogue was closed 
down in 1960, after 10 of the 20 “aldermen” responsible for its 
upkeep were compelled to sign a letter accusing the Jews of 
organizing illegal activity within the synagogue. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Baharow, in: He-Avar, 16 (1969), 245-52; 
Z. Epstein, Y.H. Dorozhka (Heb., 1934). 


[Yehuda Slutsky / Shmuel Spector (2"¢ ed.)] 


KALIR, AVRAHAM (1903-1985), Israeli industrialist. Born 
in Bukovina, he immigrated to Israel in 1934, where he de- 
voted himself to the development of the textile industry. Kalir 
is a pioneer in developing industrial projects in new develop- 
ment areas in the country, introducing modern technological 
methods. He distinguished himself in developing human rela- 
tions in his enterprises and programs of technological training 
and instruction. In 1962 he became the chairman of the Israel 
Manufacturers Association, serving on its board for 20 years. 
In 1976 he was awarded the Industrial Prize by the Manufac- 
turers Association. He was also active in security and defense 
matters prior to the establishment of the State of Israel and af- 
ter that time contributed to the development of cultural and 
educational institutions. In 1961 he was one of the founders of 
the Beit Tzvi school for stage arts, named after his son Tzvi Ka- 
lir, who died during the War of Independence. Subsequently 
he served on the boards of directors of Bank Leumi and the 
Dead Sea Works. He also served on the boards of the Tech- 
nion, the Hebrew University, and orT. In 1978 he was named 
director of Bank Leumi’s special fund for social projects. He 
was awarded the Israel Prize in 1977 for achievements in in- 
dustry and social activities. In 1985 he was selected as one of 
the torchbearers in Israel's Independence Day ceremonies, 


representing industrialists. 
[Shaked Gilboa (2! ed.)] 


KALISCH, DAVID (1820-1872), German playwright and 
humorist. Kalisch was born in Breslau. After a brief busi- 
ness career, he visited Paris in 1844 and there associated with 
a group of poets and socialists, among them Heinrich *He- 
ine, Georg Herwegh, and Karl Marx. When his funds were 
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exhausted he returned to Germany and in 1846 started writ- 
ing comic sketches and farces for various theaters, first in 
Leipzig and later in Berlin. The couplets of his comedy Ein- 
mal Hunderttausend Taler (1847) became extremely popular. 
In 1848 Kalisch founded the humorous and satirical weekly 
Kladderadatsch and edited it together with Ernst Dohm and 
Rudolf Lowenstein. This periodical spread his fame quickly 
throughout the German-speaking world. His successful farces 
and light comedies, some of which he wrote in collaboration 
with other playwrights, were popular on the Berlin stage for 
many years. His humorous writings were collected in Berliner 
Volksbuehne, 4 vols. (1864), and Lustige Werke, 3 vols. (1870). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Ring, David Kalisch (Ger., 1873). ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Freydank, Theater in Berlin (1988), 270-84; 
H.P. Bayerdorfer, in: R. Schéwerling (ed.), Die fuerstliche Bibliothek 

Corvey, (1992), 294-318. 
[Sol Liptzin / Noam Zadoff (2"¢ ed.)] 


KALISCH, MARKUS MORITZ (1825-1885), Hebraist and 
biblical commentator. Kalish was born in Treptow, Pomera- 
nia and studied at the Berlin University, where he graduated 
in 1848, and the Rabbinical College of Berlin. He was active 
in the struggle for freedom in Europe which resulted in the 
emeute of 1848 and as a result had to leave Germany; he settled 
in England, where he remained until his death. He was ap- 
pointed secretary to Chief Rabbi N.M. *Adler, holding the post 
from 1848 to 1853, after which he served as tutor and literary 
adviser to the Rothschild family, a post in which he was able 
to devote himself to biblical scholarship and Hebrew gram- 
mar. He contemplated writing a comprehensive commentary 
on the Pentateuch, giving a resumé of Jewish and Christian 
scholarship to date, but completed only the first three volumes, 
Exodus (1885), Genesis (1858), and Leviticus (Part 1, 1867; 
Part 2, 1872), in the last of which he anticipated *Wellhausen 
to a considerable extent. Other publications were a Hebrew 
grammar in two parts and Bible studies on the book of Jonah 
(1876) and on the prophecies of Balaam (1877). In 1880 there 
appeared his last work Path and Goal: A Discussion on the Ele- 
ments of Civilization and the Conditions of Happiness, consist- 
ing of an attempt to combine the views of the representatives 
of the main religions. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Chronicle (August 28, 1885); The Times 
(August 31, 1885); S. Morais, Eminent Israelites (1880), 170-173; A. 


Rofe, The Book of Balaam (1979), 42-45. ADD BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
ODNB online. 


KALISCHER, JUDAH LEIB BEN MOSES (d. 1822), av bet 
din in Lissa. The head of the yeshivah of Lissa for many years, 
Kalischer was referred to as “the sharp sword” on account of 
his profound acumen in the study of the Talmud. He was the 
author of Ha-Yad ha-Hazakah (Breslau, 1820), novellae and 
casuistic discussions on 27 sections in talmudic law dealing 
with *hazakah (“presumption”). In the work he stresses that “T 
have come to understand and learn, but not to give decisions.” 
His glosses to the Talmud have remained in manuscript. Ka- 
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lischer was on friendly terms with Akiva *Eger. Kalischer had 
five sons, of whom one, ABRAHAM MOSES (d. 1812), was a son- 
in-law of Akiva Eger and served as rabbi of Schneidemuehl, 
dying there at an early age. One of his novellae is quoted at 
the end of the Ha- Yad ha-Hazakah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset, 419; L. Lewin, Geschichte 


der Juden in Lissa (1904), 278-82. 
[Josef Horovitz] 


KALISCHER, ZEVI HIRSCH (1795-1874), rabbi and har- 
binger of the Zionist idea. Born in Lissa (Leszno), Posen dis- 
trict, Kalischer studied under the great scholars of his day, 
Jacob of Lissa (Lorberbaum) and Akiva Eger. In 1824 he set- 
tled in Thorn, where he lived until his death, rejecting invita- 
tions from many communities to serve as their rabbi. Even in 
Thorn he served only as unpaid acting rabbi and lived off the 
meager income supplied by his wife's small business. He pub- 
lished books on halakhah (Even Bohan; Moznayim la-Mish- 
pat, 1843-55) and on religious philosophy (Emunah Yesharah, 
1843), and contributed to the Hebrew press for many years. 
(Before the existence of a regular Hebrew press, his articles 
were published in German translation in the German-Jewish 
press.) His major activity, however, throughout his life, was 
advocating the idea of mass settlement of European Jewry in 
Erez Israel. In his discussions with members of the Reform 
movement on the observance of religious precepts, the be- 
lief in the coming of the Messiah, the mitzvot connected with 
Erez Israel, etc., Kalischer revealed not only his strong attach- 
ment to religious tradition but also his preoccupation with the 
problems of the day. 

As early as his meeting with Anschel *Rothschild in 1836, 
Kalischer revealed his opinion that the redemption of Israel 
would not come, as had been believed for generations, through 
a miracle, that “suddenly God would come down from the 
heavens or suddenly send His messiah,” but rather that salva- 
tion would be brought about by human endeavor. He stressed 
the idea that the natural redemption would serve as the first 
and main stage before the miraculous redemption at the end 
of days. This was a revolutionary departure from over 1,000 
years of Jewish thinking about redemption. His system ini- 
tially included the observance of the mitzvot connected with 
Erez Israel, especially those of sacrifice, as basic steps toward 
the future redemption, but at a later stage he disregarded this 
element in his ideology. Indeed, he wrote to Rothschild detail- 
ing the halakhic issues involved in renewing the practice of 
sacrifice on the Temple Mount. Shortly thereafter, Kalischer 
corresponded at length with his former teacher Akiba *Eger 
about the sanctity of the Temple Mount, the problems regard- 
ing the laws of purity and the genealogies of the priests. Un- 
fortunately for Kalischer, Eger, who opposed Kalischer’s ideas, 
died in 1837 before they could come to a resolution. Following 
Judah *Alkalai, he based his doctrine on the talmudic saying 
“Tt [the coming of the Messiah] depends solely on the return 
[to God]” (Sanh. 97b), interpreting the word “return” as return 
to Erez Israel. He based this interpretation on Tikkunei Zohar. 
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Thus he introduced an active human element into the concept 
of the redemption of the Jewish people, in opposition to most 
of the Orthodox rabbis of the time, who objected to this in- 
terpretation and its practical implications. His urge to gather 
supporters for the return to Erez Israel was reinforced by the 
various national movements in Europe, which were specifi- 
cally cited by Kalischer. Pointing to the struggles of European 
nations to achieve independence, Kalischer chastised his fel- 
low Jews for being the only people without such an aspiration. 
He was particularly critical of the Reform Jews who tried to 
emulate the gentile lifestyle. Kalischer urged them to emulate 
gentile nationalism as well by returning to the Jewish home- 
land, Erez Israel. Kalischer was a realist. He was aware that 
only a catastrophic event or the very slow process of educa- 
tion would change the attitudes of Europe's Jews. However, he 
felt that the mid-nineteenth century was ripe for this change, 
for there were enough wealthy Jewish leaders who could in- 
fluence the European political leadership without begging for 
their mercy and good will. After Rothschild gave a noncom- 
mittal response, Kalischer approached Moses *Montefiore. 
Unfortunately, his correspondence with Montefiore has not 
survived. Nevertheless, the result was the same lukewarm re- 
sponse that did not produce any practical results. 

Practical activities for the settlement in Erez Israel did 
not come into being until 1860, when Hayyim *Lorje estab- 
lished the first society for this purpose in Frankfurt on the 
Oder and Kalischer supported it. The society quickly at- 
tracted many of the leaders of the European Jewish commu- 
nity. Among them were Albert *Cohen, R. Joseph Blumenthal 
of Paris, R. Nathan *Adler of London, S.J. *Finn of Vilna, R. 
Judah *Alkalai and Dov Meisels, chief rabbi of Budapest. The 
society did not last long, basically because of the eccentric per- 
sonality of its leader, but it did manage to publish Kalischer’s 
book Derishat Ziyyon (1862), which for many years served as 
the basic book to explain the idea of the return to Erez Israel 
to Orthodox groups (the book came out in a number of edi- 
tions, was translated into German, and portions of it were 
translated into English and other languages). In the book, Ka- 
lischer expounded at length his theory that redemption would 
come in two stages: the natural one, return to Erez Israel and 
labor - particularly agricultural - in the country, and the su- 
pernatural one to follow. The first stage would invigorate the 
yishuv and put it on a healthy economic foundation instead 
of its dependence upon donations from abroad (halukkah). 
In his program he did not ignore the unstable security situa- 
tion (this argument was used against him mainly by the rab- 
bis in Erez Israel), and he devoted one paragraph especially 
to the necessity of appointing guards trained for war and po- 
lice duty. He also envisioned the establishment of an agricul- 
tural school for the younger generation. The book had a great 
influence on, inter alia, Moses *Hess, who included portions 
of it in German translation in his book Rome and Jerusalem. 
Even though the society founded by Lorje collapsed, it left 
Kalischer with numerous contacts and key friendships. One 
was with Rabbi Joseph Natank of Hungary, who became a 
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loyal and assiduous worker on Kalischer’s behalf. From the 
time Kalischer published Derishat Ziyyon, his life was devoted 
to traveling through Europe in order to enlist the support of 
Jewish groups for his idea. He tried to win leading Jewish per- 
sonalities over to his plan. He also published sermonizing ar- 
ticles in many Hebrew newspapers and journals. At the same 
time he continued his writing in the field of halakhah as well 
as his struggle against those who, in his opinion, undermined 
the foundations of religious tradition. He also found himself 
disputing with the rabbis who objected to his ideas on reli- 
gious grounds, and especially with the rabbis in Erez Israel, 
who also brought up the argument that conditions, especially 
of security, in Erez Israel were not yet ripe for beginning agri- 
cultural settlement. Their vigorous opposition was also based 
on theological objections to Kalischer’s view of redemption. 
At the same time, they feared that mass settlement would lead 
to the lessening of their authority. Kalischer stood his ground 
even before the great rabbis of his time. He distinguished be- 
tween philanthropy on behalf of Erez Israel, in which Ger- 
man Orthodox rabbis were active, and settlement activity of 
redeeming value in the future. Thus he adopted a critical atti- 
tude toward the building of houses in Jerusalem at the begin- 
ning of the 1860s (the “Battei Mahaseh” in the Old City), as he 
saw this project as a private endeavor and not promoting the 
“main objective.” He believed that only agriculture on a large 
scale could serve as a stable solution for both the yishuv and 
the victims of persecution in Europe. Kalischer saw a small 
beginning of his ideal realized toward the end of his life when 
the agricultural school was opened at Mikveh Israel (1870) and 
even thought of settling there at the invitation of the school’s 
director, Charles *Netter, to supervise the observance of the 
mitzvot connected with Erez Israel, but his desire was not re- 
alized. His son Zeev Wolf continued Kalischer’s activity and, 
at his initiative, a tract of land near Rachel’s tomb was pur- 
chased from the funds in Kalischer’s estate. A selection of his 
Zionist writings was published together with an introduction 
by G. Kressel (1943). All his Zionist writings were collected 
with an introduction by I. Klausner (1947). Both collections 
have full bibliographies. 

In practical terms, there was little difference between 
Kalischer’s plans and those of Herzl: A Jewish state based 
on agriculture, with its own police and army. So why did 
Kalischer fail to start a mass Zionist movement? Kalischer 
was a bit of an anomaly. East European Orthodox Jews thought 
that his messianic ideas were too modern and were thus afraid 
that they might lead to assimilation. West European Jews 
saw him as an East European rabbi who spoke and wrote 
using a talmudic and rabbinic idiom that was foreign to 
them. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Katz, in: L. Jung, Guardians of Our Heri- 
tage 1724-1953 (1958), 207-28; N. Sokolow, Hibbath Zion (Eng., 1935), 
index; A. Hertzberg, The Zionist Idea (1960), 108-14; A.I. Bromberg, 
Ha-Rav Z.H. Kalischer (1960). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.E. My- 
ers, Seeking Zion: Modernity and Messianic Activism in the Writ- 
ings of Tsevi Hirsch Kalisher (2003); Y. Asaf, “Reshit Hitgavveshutah 
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Salmon, in: Danzig, Between East and West: Aspects of Modern Jew- 
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[Getzel Kressel / David Derovan (24 ed.)] 


KALISZ (Ger. Kalisch; Kalish), city in Poznan province, W. 
Poland; it had the most ancient community in Poland. The 
first Jews to arrive there, in the last third of the 12" century, 
were minters. They served Mieszko 111 the Oldster, prince of 
Great Poland (1127-1202), and his descendants. A large group 
of Jews from the Rhineland and other parts of Germany ar- 
rived in Kalisz by way of Silesia in the middle of the 13" cen- 
tury and received protection from the ruler. They established 
a settlement in the city of Kalisz, and engaged in financial ac- 
tivity and commerce. They were among the initiators of the 
Statute of Kalisz issued by *Boleslav v the Pious in 1264, which 
they apparently helped to draft. In 1287 the elders of the com- 
munity (judei seniores Kalisienses) bought a plot of land from 
the owner, Rupinus, on which a cemetery was established. In 
the middle of the 14" century there existed a “Jewish street” 
in the city which was the center of varied financial activities. 
At the time of the *Black Death in 1349 the Jews in Kalisz suf- 
fered from persecutions. In 1358 the heads of the commu- 
nity obtained permission from King *Casimir 11 the Great 
to establish a synagogue; its erection was begun immediately, 
and it remained standing until 1857 when it was destroyed by 
fire. In 1364 the head of the Kalisz community, Falk, obtained 
Casimir’s ratification of the charter of privileges for the Jews 
of Poland. 

Apart from *moneylending, during the 15» and 16" cen- 
turies the Jews of Kalisz engaged in commerce with Cracow 
and Breslau, and in crafts including goldsmithing, tailoring, 
and butchery. The Jewish quarter was extended, and the com- 
munity grew with the addition of immigrants and refugees 
from Bohemia (1542), Hungary, and Germany. During the 
15" century many Jews in Kalisz moved to new settlements 
in other towns in Poland. At the beginning of the 16 century 
the Kalisz community was headed by a kahal administered by 
three to five parnasim. 

Anti-Jewish disorders broke out in Kalisz in 1542 owing 
to the Jewish commercial competition with the townsmen. A 
*Host libel involving the Jews in Kalisz occurred in 1557. In 
1565 the Kalisz community applied to the king for justice with 
a claim against the municipality for damages and desecration 
of the synagogue which had occurred during a mob outbreak 
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that year. At the end of the 16" century wealthy Jews of Kalisz 
engaged in extensive commercial activities at the fairs of Lu- 
blin, Cracow, and Poznan, and also with towns in Silesia. In 
1580-81, they conveyed through the local customs station ap- 
proximately 4,500 hides, 13,500 kg. wool, 4,000 kg. wax, and 
70 kg. pepper, among other merchandise. Apart from this elite 
there existed a poorer stratum of Jews in Kalisz; in 1579 about 
one-third of the Jews of the city had not paid their taxes be- 
cause they were in financial straits. 

The Kalisz community was severely affected by the cata- 
clysm in Poland in the middle of the 17 century. Hundreds 
of Jewish refugees from south and east Poland passed through 
Kalisz in 1648-49 escaping from the *Chmielnicki massacres. 
In 1659, toward the end of the war between Sweden and Po- 
land, hundreds of Jews were killed in Kalisz and the Jewish 
quarter was razed by the troops of S. *Czarniecki. The Kalisz 
community was rehabilitated within a short time through the 
prompt assistance given it by the Jews of Poznan, *Leszno, 
and *Krotoszyn. By 1670 it was able to give asylum to refugees 
from Vienna. King John 111 Sobieski ratified the privileges of 
the Jews of Kalisz in 1676, and in 1678 the Sejm (diet) granted 
them tax reliefs to assist them to overcome a severe financial 
crisis. In the last third of the 17" century many Jews of Kalisz 
did business at the fairs of Breslau and *Leipzig, exporting furs 
and hides, and importing costly cloth, metal ware, and pre- 
cious stones. Apart from commerce, the Jews of Kalisz also en- 
gaged in crafts as tailors, furriers, goldsmiths, saddlers, smiths, 
engravers, bakers, and butchers. From 1672 Jewish craftsmen 
were obliged to join crafts associations. 

During a fire which broke out in Kalisz in 1706, 45 Jews 
perished, and two years later 450 Jews lost their lives in a 
plague in the town. Many Jews became ruined after these ca- 
lamities and the financial crisis, and in 1713 the community 
was obliged to borrow money from Christians in order to aid 
the needy. The position of the Jews in Kalisz became even 
more serious when Christian merchants in the 1720s orga- 
nized themselves in a confraternity one of whose main objec- 
tives was to oppose Jewish commerce. The economic position 
of the Jews in Kalisz improved only in the second half of the 
186 century due to their success in dealing in grain, cattle, 
sheep, wool, and cloth, and in the production and sale of al- 
coholic liquor. In 1761 the community arrived at an agreement 
with the municipal authorities by which the Jewish popula- 
tion was exempted from the duty of supporting soldiers in 
exchange for an annual payment of 1,200 zlotys. Following a 
*blood libel incited by extreme Catholic circles in 1763, four 
Jews were sentenced to death. There were 809 Jews who paid 
the poll tax in Kalisz in 1765. In 1786 among 207 craftsmen 
101 were Jews. 

In the second half of the 17 century Kalisz was an im- 
portant spiritual center of Polish Jewry. The first rabbi known 
by name, Solomon Zalman b. Jeremiah Jacob, officiated there 
from 1639 to 1643. Israel b. Nathan Shapira (R. Israel ha-Dar- 
shan) who served as rabbi in the second half of the 17 cen- 
tury, established an important yeshivah there. He was followed 
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until 1696 by *Judah b. Nissan, author of Beit Yehudah. From 
1656 to 1683 Abraham Abele *Gombiner, author of Magen 
Avraham, served as dayyan there. 

Within the framework of the *Councils of the Four Lands 
the communities of Kalisz, Poznan, Leszno (Lissa), and Kro- 
toszyn, were the most important in the province of *Great 
Poland. In the second half of the 17" century the Kalisz com- 
munity obtained the leadership of the provincial council, con- 
tinuing to hold it until 1714 when the treasury of the council 
was transferred to the Leszno community. Representatives of 
the Kalisz community frequently served as parnasim of the 
Councils of Four Lands at the end of the 17" century and the 
beginning of the 18. In 1737 the province of Poznan-Kalisz 
had the third-largest Jewish population in the kingdom of Po- 
land (after the provinces of “Russia” and *Sandomierz-Kra- 
kow), and was responsible for 16% of the sum that the Jews of 
Poland were obliged to pay to the royal treasury. 

When Kalisz was under Prussian rule (1793-1806), many 
Jews found employment in the expanding commerce and 
crafts, as well as in supplying the army. The number of Jews in 
the town had increased to 2,113 (c. 30% of the total population) 
in 1804. The struggle of the townsmen against the Jews now 
intensified, particularly after Kalisz was incorporated within 
Congress Poland in 1815. In 1827, under pressure by the local 
authorities, the government ordered that the Jews of Kalisz 
should reside in a separate quarter (rewir) which existed un- 
til 1862 and was severely overcrowded. In addition, until this 
year Jews from other places were prohibited, under the czarist 
regulations concerning residence of Jews in the border zones, 
from settling in Kalisz to the border with Prussia. The Jew- 
ish population numbered 3,463 (29% of the total) in 1827, and 
4,352 (36%) in 1857. In 1854 only 23 Jews had houses outside 
the Jewish quarter. 

From the 1840s Jewish economic activity became more 
extensive. Up to 1861 Jewish merchants and contractors de- 
veloped enterprises for wool weaving and tanning, and also 
traded in cotton, wool, and wine. After the economic stand- 
still resulting from the Polish uprising (1863-64) came to an 
end, and following the opening of the railway (1871), Jews 
with capital opened factories for soap, candles, and liqueurs, 
and in the 1870s began to develop the lace industry in Kalisz 
which soon became celebrated on the Russian and Chinese 
markets. Toward the end of the 19" century and the beginning 
of the 20, Jewish manufacturers established modern textile 
works and knitting factories for mass-produced socks, as well 
as a toy factory (for dolls). The Jewish population in Kalisz 
numbered 7,580 (32% of the total) in 1897, and 14,318 (36%) in 
1908; among the 67 factories in Kalisz that year, 32 were Jew- 
ish-owned. A Jewish hospital was founded in Kalisz in 1836 by 
the industrialist L. Mamroth, on the initiative of the physician 
Michael Morgenstern, which continued to exist until 1939. A 
Jewish school with Russian as the language of instruction was 
founded in Kalisz in 1875, in which 150 pupils were registered 
that year. In 1878 anti-Jewish riots occurred in the town, pro- 
voked by religious fanatics in which many peasants took part; 
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13 Jews were killed and damage caused to Jewish property in 
the city amounted to 200,000 rubles. From 1881 on, the Rus- 
sian authorities organized frequent expulsions from Kalisz of 
Jews who were German or Austrian citizens. By the begin- 
ning of the 20" century there was a large stratum of Jewish 
workers in Kalisz, who in 1909 numbered over 3,000, includ- 
ing apprentices and hired workers employed in workshops. 
Toward the end of the 19" century and beginning of the 20% 
century *Hasidism gained influence in Orthodox circles in 
Kalisz, especially the Hasidim of Gur (*Gora Kalwaria), Kotsk 
(see Menahem Mendel of *Kotsk), and *Warka. Progressive 
circles established their own synagogue in 1911. Among rab- 
bis of Kalisz in the 19t and 20 centuries were Solomon b. 
Akiva *Eger (1835-40), Elijah Ragoler (1840-50), Zevi Hirsch 
*Chajes (1851-55), Meir b. Isaac Auerbach (1855-60), Hayyim 
Eleazar Waks (1862-81), Samson Ornstein (1881-1902), and 
Ezekiel Lipschuetz (until 1932). 

When the German army occupied Kalisz in August 1914, 
the soldiers — as a result of deliberate incitement without any 
military justification — set fire to about 150 Jewish houses in 
the center of the city. Thirty-three Jewish residents of Kalisz 
lost their lives in this action, and many fled from the city. Later, 
schools were established, including a Tahkemoni school di- 
rected by Jacob Shalom Engel, and a national religious school 
for girls, Havazelet. 

After the establishment of Polish rule, members of 
the *Endecja party in Kalisz organized a pogrom there in 
March 1919 in which two Jews lost their lives. In order to de- 
fend themselves against antisemitic agitation, Jewish youth 
and workers there organized *self-defense groups at the end 
of 1919 and in 1920. The Jewish population of Kalisz numbered 
15,566 (35% of the total) in 1921, and 19,248 in 1931. During 
the interwar period all the Jewish parties were active in the 
city, as well as trade associations of workers in the lace facto- 
ries, to which both Jews and Poles belonged, and of garment 
workers, leather workers, porters, and others. In the municipal 
elections held in 1927, 11 Jews were elected among 34 mem- 
bers of the council. A Jewish secondary school was opened 
in 1916. There were three Yiddish schools in Kalisz in the 
1920s and 1930s (belonging to cysHO), founded by workers’ 
parties. Periodicals published in Kalisz included a weekly of 
Zionist orientation, Di Kalisher Vokh, founded in 1919 and 
edited by M. Abramowitz, and an independent weekly, Ka- 
lisher Lebn, founded in 1927 by Dr. Fogelson, which contin- 
ued as Dos Naye Lebn under the editorship of A. Mamelok 
until 1938. Between 1929 and 1937 *Agudat Israel published a 
weekly, Kalisher Vokh, under the editorship of Rabbi Littman. 
In the 1930s there were two synagogues and about 35 prayer- 
houses in Kalisz. 

Antisemitic propaganda increased in Kalisz under the 
leadership of the Endecja party from 1933, and many attempts 
were made to impose an economic *boycott on Jewish busi- 
nessmen and artisans there. 

[Arthur Cygielman] 
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In 1939 there were over 20,000 Jews living in Kalisz (almost 
50% of the total population). The Germans occupied Ka- 
lisz on Sept. 6, 1939. Jews were seized by the Germans in the 
streets for slave labor, and were subjected to confiscation of 
property. Measures were introduced imposing a curfew, and 
the wearing of the yellow *badge. The beards and earlocks of 
Orthodox Jews were cut off, Polish antisemites taking part in 
these activities with particular zeal. Over a short time about 
20% of the local Jews managed to escape while 10,000 others 
were evicted from their homes in an Aktion on Nov. 20, 1939, 
to make room for Baltic Volksdeutsche. The evicted families 
were at first lodged in warehouses, but during the first two 
weeks of December were deported to the Lublin district of 
the General Government. Following the deportation several 
thousand additional Jews managed to escape from Kalisz and 
dispersed over many parts of Poland, including nearly 7,000 
who found refuge in the *Warsaw ghetto (1940). The Germans 
established a labor camp in the nearby village of Kozminka 
where 1,300 able-bodied Jews were employed. By Jan. 1, 1940, 
612 Jews remained in Kalisz, some of them craftsmen. In Oc- 
tober 1940 the Germans murdered all those chronically ill in 
a nearby forest. 

The Jewish community of Kalisz, reduced to some 400 
able-bodied young people, was housed in three buildings, in 
which workshops were established. Some Jews were forced to 
dismantle the tombstones from the Jewish cemetery to be used 
for pavements. By the end of 1941, 200 Jews, including some 
children, were sent to the death camp at *Chelmno. A few 
months later the remaining Jews were sent to *Lodz ghetto, 
where the few Jews still in the Kozminka work camps were 
sent. Kalisz thus became *judenrein. 

The Jewish community numbered nearly 300 in 1946 
after some of the survivors returned, but all eventually left. 
Several memorial books for the Kalisz community were pub- 
lished in Israel: Sefer Kalish (2 vols., Heb. and Yid., 1964-67); 
The Kalish Book (1968); and Toledot Yehudei Kalish (1961, by 
Y.D. Beit-Halevi). 

[Danuta Dombrowska] 
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KALLAH (Heb. 1173; “bride”), one of the minor tractates ap- 
pended to the end of the fourth order, Nezikin, in the printed 
texts of the Babylonian Talmud. There are two separate ver- 
sions of the tractate. The shorter one consists of a single chap- 
ter while the larger version contains ten chapters and is known 
as Kallah Rabbati. Originally only the shorter tractate was 
known and it was published in the printed edition of the Tal- 
mud and the Mahzor Vitry. The manuscript of the longer ver- 
sion was first published by Nahman Coronel (Vienna, 1864), 
and subsequently printed in the *Romm (Vilna) edition of 
the Talmud. In three places the Babylonian Talmud cites the 
same passage, which mentions a tractate Kallah (Shab. 1144; 
Taan. 10b; Kid. 49b). It is related that a person is considered 
a disciple of the wise when he can answer any question of 
halakhah connected with his studies “even though it is on a 
subject dealt with in the Kallah tractate” Scholars are uncer- 
tain as to the exact meaning of this phrase. Some hold that 
the allusion is to this tractate, while others explain that the 
reference is to the semiannual assemblies of the Babylonian 
scholars which were termed kallah and at which a designated 
tractate was studied. 

The smaller tractate of Kallah discusses the subject of be- 
trothal, marriage, chastity, and moral purity both in thought 
and action. The subject matter of this treatise is culled from 
*beraitot contained in the Babylonian Talmud. Its authorship 
was generally attributed to Yehudai Gaon (eighth century), but 
M. Higger concludes that the original Kallah was compiled 
by a disciple of *Eliezer b. Hyrcanus and that a later compiler 
added to it (intro. to M. Higger’s edition of Kallah, 13). 

The larger tractate of Kallah Rabbati resembles the format 
of the Talmud, consisting of beraitot and Gemara. According 
to N. Friedmann (Seder Eliyahu Zuta, introd. p. 15), it ema- 
nated from the school of *Rava in Mahoza (Babylonia, third 
century). A. Aptowitzer, however, held that the author was 
Rava, a disciple of Yehudai Gaon (REJ 57 (1909), 239-48). Of 
the ten chapters comprising Kallah Rabbati only the first two 
discuss betrothal and marriage and they form a commentary 
to the shorter version of Kallah. Except for chapter 8, the re- 
maining chapters form an amplification of Derekh Erez Rab- 
bah and Derekh Erez Zuta. Chapter 8 is closely related to “the 
chapter on the acquisition of the Torah” or “the baraita of 
R. Meir” appended to Pirkei Avot. Much aggadic material is 
contained in this tractate, including the interesting stories of 
Akiva and the spirit of a deceased man (ch. 2); the four sages 
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and the philosopher (ch. 7); Simeon b. Antipatros and his 
guests (ch. 9); and Akiva and the Athenian (ch. 10). A criti- 
cal edition of the texts of Kallah and Kallah Rabbati was pub- 
lished by M. Higger in 1936. An English translation of these 
tractates was issued by Soncino Press in 196s. 


KALLAH, MONTHS OF, a term for the months of Elul and 
Adar when, during the talmudic and geonic eras, large gather- 
ings assembled to study Torah in the Babylonian academies. 
Many conjectures have been made about the etymology of the 
word kallah, but they are all doubtful (see Krauss, in Tarbiz, 
20 (1949), 123ff. and bibliography). The custom of the insti- 
tution of the kallah apparently began in Babylon in the third 
century. It is related that Rabbah b. Nahamani, head of the 
Pumbedita academy (end of the third and beginning of the 
fourth centuries), was calumniated to the government for hin- 
dering 12,000 people from paying their tax to the king during 
the two months of the kallah, since they refrained from work 
during this period (BM 86a). Rav Ashi stated that the gentiles 
of Mata Mehasya, near Sura, were obdurate, since they saw 
the glory of the Torah twice a year, in the months of Adar and 
Elul, and yet remained unconverted (Ber. 17b). Besides the be- 
nei kallah (the “members of the kallah”) who participated in 
the studies during the whole day, many of the ordinary people 
would come just for the public sermon and were called benei 
pirkei (Ket. 62a). The students devoted themselves diligently 
to their studies during the kallah months. Bibi b. Abbaye had 
not the time even to go over the weekly Bible portion “twice 
in Hebrew and once in the Targum,’ and would complete the 
reading on the eve of the Day of Atonement (Ber. 8b in Ms. 
readings and He-Arukh s.v. 72). Rav Nahman (end of the third 
century) gave instructions that litigants who were members 
of the kallah were not to be summoned to appear before the 
courts during the kallah so as not to interrupt their studies 
(BK 113a). The Talmud mentions two heads of kallah by name: 
*Nahman b. Isaac was the head of the kallah and Adda b. Abba 
used to “go over the discourse” with him every day before he 
went in to expound it in the kallah (BB 22a). It is said of Ab- 
bahu that he was one of the heads of the kallah of Refram (Hul. 
49a). It is therefore evident that several heads of kallah served 
in that office during one kallah period. 

During each kallah month the studies were one specific 
tractate, the “kallah tractate,” which the head of the academy 
announced at the end of the previous kallah, so that each par- 
ticipant could study it during the months intervening between 
one kallah and the next. During the kallah month, the head of 
the academy would give a discourse on that tractate and re- 
ply to the queries of the students, and then one of the scholars 
among those sitting in the first row, “the heads of the kallah, 
would discuss the topic with the hearers until it was explained 
and clarified to all. In the last week of the kallah month the 
head of the academy would test and examine the permanent 
members of the academy, and if “he saw that one of them had 
not organized his studies ... he would diminish his stipend, 
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rebuke him, and reprimand him ... as a result they applied 
themselves and occupied themselves well with their studies 
in order not to come to grief in a halakhic matter before him” 
(Neubauer, 2 (1895), 87-88). 

These descriptions, and others known from R. Nathan 
ha-Bavli, describe mainly the arrangements in the academies 
in the geonic era, but they had their source at the beginning 
of the talmudic era and continued unchanged in Babylonia 
for centuries. According to one tradition (ibid.) the month 
of Adar was used for the clarification of the written queries 
which reached the Babylonian academies. During this month 
the queries which reached the heads of the academy from the 
communities in the Diaspora were brought out, and the schol- 
ars of the academy examined them together, finally arriving at 
the practical halakhah. After “the truth had become clear to 
them,” the scribe committed the result to writing, and at the 
end of the month the head of the academy signed them and 
sent the replies to the inquirers. It is clear from other geonic 
sources, however, that during the rest of the year, too, replies 
were sent in answer to questions (S. Assaf, Tekufat ha-Geonim 
ve-Sifrutah (1955), 256-60). The institution of kallah months 
was unknown in Erez Israel, and is mentioned neither in the 
Jerusalem Talmud, nor in any baraita. The phrase “and even 
in the kallah tractate” in the beraitot of tractates Taanit (10b) 
and Kiddushin (49b) was added in accordance with the cus- 
tom of the time among the Babylonians (see the Mss. and the 
parallels in the Tosefta and the Jerusalem Talmud). Rashi ex- 
plains the expression “tractate kallah” as referring to tractate 
Kallah Rabbati or to the festival halakhot on which they were 
accustomed to discourse before the festival (Shab. 114; et al.). 
But the correct meaning is that given by Hai Gaon (Sefer ha- 
Ittim, 246-8) and others, that the months of Adar and Elul are 
meant (see also the supplement to the Tanhuma, Noah 3). In 
modern Israel a modified form of the kallah month was in- 
stituted by Rabbi J. Kahaneman at the Ponevezh yeshivah in 
Bene-Berak, and it spread to other centers. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neubauer, Chronicles, 2 (1895), 77-78; S. 
Schechter, Saadyana (1903), 118; Epstein, in: JQR, 12 (1921/22), 369 ff; 
Lauterbach, in: Hebrew Union College Jubilee Volume (1925), 211-22; 
Krauss, in: Ha-Shiloah, 43 (1924/25), 65-71; idem, in: Livre d’Hommage 
ala mémoire... S. Poznanski (1927), 143-6 (Ger.); idem, in: Tarbiz, 20 
(1948/49), 123-32; Hildesheimer, in: Emet le- Yaakov. Sefer Yovel... 
Y. Freimann (1937), 58-71 (Heb. pt.); Assaf, Geonim, 256-60; S.K. 
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[Yitzhak Dov Gilat] 


KALLEN, HORACE MEYER (1882-1974), U.S. philosopher 
and educator. Kallen was born in Berenstadt, Silesia, Ger- 
many, the son of a rabbi, and was taken to the United States 
in 1887. Early in his career he taught at Harvard University 
(1908-11), Clark College (1910), and the University of Wiscon- 
sin (1911-18). He was one of the founders of the New School 
for Social Research in New York City and taught there 1919-52, 
serving as dean of the graduate faculty of political and social 
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science, 1944-46. From 1952 to 1965 he was research profes- 
sor there, and in 1965 he began teaching at Long Island Uni- 
versity. Kallen was an active member of the Jewish commu- 
nity, working at such organizations as the American Jewish 
Congress, the American Association for Jewish education, of 
which he was vice president, and *y1vo. He served on many 
government committees, e.g., the Presidential Commission 
on Higher Education and the New York City Commission 
on Intergroup Relations (1961), and was active in such orga- 
nizations as the International League for the Rights of Man 
and the Society for the Scientific Study of Religion. Kallen’s 
philosophy has been characterized as Hebraism, aesthetic 
pragmatism, humanism, cultural pluralism, and cooperative 
individualism. Among its distinctive features is the stress on 
the variety of men and things in nature and society. Chance 
and individuality are primary in nature; law and group char- 
acteristics are secondary. Against the ancient Greek stress on 
fixity and eternity, Kallen’s philosophy affirms the importance 
of time, change, becoming, and futurity. As a Hebraist he re- 
jected predestination in any form. He believed in freedom of 
the will and in each individual’s responsibility for his actions. 
Kallen’s cultural pluralism affirms that each ethnic and cul- 
tural group in the United States has a special contribution to 
make to the variety and richness of American culture and, 
thus, provided a rationale for those Jews who wish to preserve 
their Jewish cultural identity in the American melting pot. 
He argued strongly for 60 years that the Jewish people need 
a homeland in Palestine to protect them against persecution 
and to enhance their Jewish cultural heritage. He also champi- 
oned the ideal of a world in which all varieties of peoples and 
cultures will be able to live together, each one the equal of the 
others in its right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
According to Kallen, the goal of modern education and so- 
ciety is the creation of free men in an expanding free society. 
He warned that such a free society can be preserved only if 
moral conviction is accompanied by military strength. In the 
economic sphere he urged consumers’ cooperatives as a pro- 
tection against business exploitation. Kallen’s aesthetics were 
concerned with the relations between beauty, use, and free- 
dom in the context of each individual’s experience. All ideas, 
values, deeds, tools, and methods are to be tested by their con- 
tribution to the satisfactions of human beings. 

Although Kallen’s philosophy was addressed to all man- 
kind, he always affirmed his debt to the positive values of his 
Jewish inheritance. By affirming his integrity as a Jew he vin- 
dicated the integrity of the Jew as a man and thinker. His in- 
sistence on the link between thought and action led him into 
active participation in the extension of democracy at home 
and abroad, especially in relation to civil liberties and minor- 
ity rights. Kallen’s writings include, among many others, The 
Book of Job as a Greek Tragedy (1918); Zionism and World Pol- 
itics (1921); Judaism at Bay (1932); Individualism: An Ameri- 
can Way of Life (1933); The Decline and Rise of the Consumer 
(1936); Art and Freedom (2 vols., 1942); The Education of Free 
Men (1949); Of Them Which Say They Are Jews (1954), edited 
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by J. Pilch, a collection of Kallen’s essays on the Jewish strug- 
gle for survival; Utopians at Bay (1958) on his impressions of 
Israel; and Liberty, Laughter and Tears (1968). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Hook and M.R. Konvitz (eds.), Freedom 
and Experience; Essays Presented to Horace M. Kallen (1947), includes 
bibliography; S. Ratner (ed.), Vision and Action; Essays in Honor of 
Horace M. Kallen (1953), includes bibliography; A. Hertzberg, The 


Zionist Idea (1960), 524-33. 
[Sidney Ratner] 


KALLENBACH, HERMANN (1871-1945), South African ar- 
chitect and intimate of *Gandhi. Kallenbach was born in East 
Prussia and studied architecture in Stuttgart and Munich. In 
1896 he went to South Africa, where he practiced as an archi- 
tect. In 1904 he met Mohandas Gandhi, who was then work- 
ing in South Africa. He became his intimate friend and dedi- 
cated devotee. Abandoning the life of a wealthy, sport-loving 
bachelor, he adopted the vegetarian diet and simple lifestyle 
of Gandhi. In Gandhi's words, they became “soulmates” and, 
for a time, shared Kallenbach’s home. Together with another 
Jew, H.S.L. Polak, Kallenbach was associated with Gandhi 
throughout the Satyagraha (non-violent resistance) struggle 
which lasted in South Africa until 1914. 

In 1910 Kallenbach purchased a farm near Johannesburg 
as a commune for the families of Indian resisters who had 
been imprisoned. It was named Tolstoy Farm and Kallenbach 
joined Gandhi there. During the great Satyagraha march of In- 
dians in 1913, he risked his personal safety to confront hostile 
whites in defense of the Indians. In November 1913 he was im- 
prisoned together with Gandhi. Upon their release they both 
went to England. Kallenbach planned to accompany Gandhi to 
India, but with the outbreak of World War 1, he was detained 
in England because of his German citizenship. After the war 
he returned to South Africa, where he resumed his work as an 
architect, but continued to correspond with Gandhi. 

The rise of Nazism shocked Kallenbach into a rediscov- 
ery of his Jewish roots. He became a convinced Zionist, served 
on the Executive of the South African Zionist Federation, and 
planned to settle in Erez Israel. At the request of Moshe Sher- 
tok (Sharett), Kallenbach visited Gandhi in May 1937 to enlist 
his sympathy and support for Zionism. In private conversations 
he gained the sympathy of Gandhi and his promise to take an 
interest in the Zionist cause. In his public statements, how- 
ever, Gandhi continued to maintain a position unsympathetic 
to Zionism. Although disagreeing with Gandhi over Zionism 
and also in his (Kallenbach’s) conviction that Hitler had to be 
resisted by violence, Kallenbach's deep friendship with Gandhi 
continued, and he visited him again in 1939. When Kallenbach 
died in 1945 he left a portion of his considerable estate for South 
African Indians, but the bulk was left for the benefit of Zionism. 
His large collection of books went to the Hebrew University, 
and his cremated remains were buried at Deganyah. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Sarid and C. Bartolf, Hermann Kal- 
lenbach - Mahatma Gandhi’ Jewish Friend in South Africa: A Con- 
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KALLIR, ELEAZAR (Heb. 7979 02772 WY?X, and °9°7; in- 
stead of 11Y9X, also the Palestinian form ¥?), the greatest 
and most prolific of the early paytanim, and one of the most 
influential liturgical poets. He apparently lived in Erez Israel 
and resided in Tiberias. 


Works 

Kallir wrote piyyutim for all the main festivals (sometimes 
more than one for the same festival), for the special Sabbaths, 
for weekdays of festive character, and for the fasts. The struc- 
tures of his yozer, kerovah, shivatah, and hoshana poems, of 
his elegies, prayers for dew, and prayers for rain, which he of- 
ten took from his predecessors and developed, have remained 
classic models. Poems written in his style are even called Kal- 
liri after him. Kallir in his poetic writings drew on the didactic 
aggadah, thus preserving some otherwise forgotten aggadic 
traditions. Closely following the midrashic original in content, 
Kallir’s poetic originality is expressed in his linguistic inven- 
tiveness. Probably the most audacious coiner of neologisms in 
Hebrew, Kallir was however very selective in his language and 
despite complicated poetic forms composed of intricate acros- 
tics, interpolated with biblical verses, various types of rhyme, 
and auditory images, he rarely coined a word which did not 
fit the text. The new words, the many midrashic allusions, and 
the numerous errors in the extant texts of Kallir gave an aura 
of obscurity to Kallir’s works, and thus commentaries to Kal- 
lir were written as early as the 11" century and perhaps even 
earlier; one of them is attributed to Rashi (cf. L. Ginzberg, and 
S. Klein, see bibl.). Kallir’s piyyutim were widely known in the 
Orient, the Balkans, Italy, France, Germany, and Eastern Eu- 
rope, and more than 200 are extant in various rites. The fact 
that more of his piyyutim, previously unknown, were found 
in the Genizah implies an even greater popularity than pre- 
sumed. Several of these were published. A complete collection 
of Kallir’s work, however, has not yet appeared. 


Biography 

Biographical facts about Kallir are shrouded in mystery. His 
name, country of birth, and when he lived are still unknown 
and can only be speculated upon. The assumption that *Na- 
tronai b. Hilai, Gaon of Sura in 857, mentions Kallir’s poems 
is doubtful. *Saadiah b. Joseph Gaon quotes Kallir as one of 
the old paytanim (see bibl., A. Harkavy). According to a late 
(12*»-century) source, Kallir was killed by his teacher *Yannai 
(see bibl., S.J. Rapoport and I. Davidson) who apparently was 
jealous of him. There is evidence that as early as the tenth cen- 
tury Kallir had already become a subject for legends. 


Derivation of his Name 

An old tradition derives the name Kallir (1p) from kalura 
(Gr. koAAbpa), a cake that Jewish boys were given when they 
started school (Arukh ha-Shalem of *Nathan b. Jehiel, ed. by 
Kohut, s.v. 727). Another interpretation holds that the name 
was derived from the poet’s or his father’s hometown: Cagliari 
in Sardinia, Calais, Cologne, Kallirrhoe in Transjordan (A. 
Jellinek, S. Cassel), or Edessa in Syria, whose Greek name has 
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a phonetic resemblance to Kallir (FE Perles). J. Derenbourg as- 
sumes that Kallir may perhaps be a Latin nickname (celer, “the 
fast one”) which would have been attached to the real name of 
Kallir’s father, Jacob (alluding to Hosea 12:13, “And Jacob fled 
into the field of Aram”); S. Shullam claims to have found the 
acrostic 3/?¥° °273 be-Rabbi Yaakov. J. Perles holds Kallir to be 
Cyril (Gr. KiptAdoc), a name popular in the Byzantine Empire. 
W. Heidenheim assumes that the hometown given in many 
acrostics as 190 N°? (Kiryat Sefer) could be identified with the 
biblical place in Erez Israel of the same name (Kiriath-Sepher; 
Jos. 15:15). S.J. Rapoport read 1D0 (sefar) and interpreted it 
as “coastal town,’ associating it with Cagliari, Bari, or Ostia. 
Others, in a similar interpretation, suggested Civitas Portas, 
the former port of Rome (Derenbourg); Constantinople (S. 
Krauss); Civita di Penna in the Abruzzi (1S. Reggio); while 
Luzzatto first suggested Bocherville in Normandy, Speyer in 
Germany, and later, cities in Babylonia: first Pumbedita and 
afterward nearby Sippar; L. Zunz suggested Lettere in south- 
ern Italy, later Antioch and Hama in Syria because of 10; 
Bruell thought of the Phoenician town Byblos. S. Cassel read 
in the acrostic in Kallir’s prayer for rain 1DY 07? Kiryat She- 
fer (“fairtown”) and identified it with Kallirrhoe in Palestine 
(from the Greek “fair,” “beautiful”). According to S. Eppen- 
stein the town meant is Tiberias, the place of Masoretic bibli- 
cal studies since the seventh century. R. Solomon b. Abraham 
Adret believed him to be the tanna *Eleazar b. Arakh (Resp. 
Rashba no. 449); while the tosafists identified him with the 
tanna *Eleazar b. Simeon (Hag. 13a). 


Dates 

The conjectures as to when Kallir lived cover several centu- 
ries (from the second to the tenth or eleventh). As early as 
the 12" century he was thought to have been a tanna (see 
above). Rapoport tried to place him around 970, but this had 
to be antedated by a century after M.H. Landauer’s discov- 
ery of Saadiah’s Yezirah commentary. According to Zunz the 
earliest acceptable date is the first half of the ninth century. 
Some modern scholars believe Kallir to have lived about 750 
at the latest, a date deduced from a statement by al-Kirkisani, 
a younger contemporary of Saadiah’s (see bibl., A. Harkavy), 
according to whom the paytan Yannai was a source for the 
founder of Karaism. Yannai, therefore, must have lived at least 
during the same period, if not earlier, and his pupil, Kallir, a 
generation later. Other scholars assume him to have lived no 
later than the sixth or the early seventh century, i.e., before 
the Arab conquest of Erez Israel in 635, since in his poems he 
laments the suffering inflicted and the destruction wrought 
by Edom (i.e., the Christians) only, and does not mention Ish- 
mael (i.e., the Arabs). 

From a linguistic point of view it would also seem that 
Kallir lived in Erez Israel at the end of the sixth century. Kal- 
lir’s language, considered by later medieval grammarians as 
ungrammatical, is a product of the poet’s conception of the 
grammatical structure of the Hebrew language. Abraham *Ibn 
Ezra (commentary to Eccles. 5:1) denounced the style of Kallir, 
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a criticism which centuries later influenced the maskilim in 
their disparagement of the paytan. Many of Kallir’s piyyutim 
are interlaced with Hebrew folk language. Like the Palestin- 
ian piyyut, Kallir’s works are an organic continuation of an- 
cient Hebrew while the Hebrew poetry of Spain is a revival of 
the biblical language. 


Published Works 

Many of Kallir’s liturgical poems were published in different 
prayer books, mahzorim, and also by various scholars. Those 
liturgical poems published until 1933 are listed by I. David- 
son, in: Ozar ha-Shirah ve-ha-Piyyut, pt. 4 (1933), 367. Since 
then many more have been published: I.M. Elbogen, in Jewish 
Studies in Memory of G.A. Kohut (1935), 159-77; idem, in Sefer 
ha-Yovel... S. Krauss (1936), 307, 309-10; idem, in: Sefer Klaus- 
ner (1937), 235-9; E. Fleischer, in: Tarbiz 36 (1967), 119-28, 
139-40, 147f., 350-7; 38 (1969), 264-5, 271-2, 276-9; idem, in: 
Sinai, 62 (1967/68), 13-40, 142-51, 155-8; 63 (1968), 32-493 64 
(1968/69), 184; 65 (1969), 34-35; 66 (1969/70), 225-6); idem, in: 
Ha-Sifrut, 2 (1969/70), 202-4, 208-18, 229, 231-6; A.M. Haber- 
mann, in: YMHSI, 5 (1939), 52-56, 76-77, 104); idem, in: Tar- 
biz, 14 (1943), 53 ff. 59-65, 143; 15 (1944), 216; J. Marcus, Ginzei 
Shirah u-Fiyyut (1933), 11-66; idem, in: Horeb, 1 (1934), 21-31, 
151-66; 2 (1935), 6-16; A. Marmorstein, in: JQR (15 (1924/25), 
418 (see a note of S. Abramson, in: Tarbiz, 15 (1944), 50); A. 
Murtonen and G.J. Orman, Materials for a Non-Masoretic He- 
brew Grammar, 1 (1958), 52-60 (Heb. part); A. Scheiber, in: 
Ginzei Kaufmann, 1 (1949), 3-35; idem, in: Alexander Marx 
Jubilee Volume (1950), 545-6 (Eng. part); idem, in: HUCA, 23, 
pt. 2 (1950/51), 355-68; S. Spiegel, in: YMHSI, 5 (1939), 269-91; 
S. Wieder, in: Ginzei Kaufmann, 1 (1949), 89-92; M. Zulay, in: 
Luah ha-Arez (1944/45), 5; idem, in: Sinai, 17 (1945), 289-90; 
32 (1952/53), 52-54; idem, Mivhar ha-Shirim (1948?), 9-11, 13; 
idem, in: Melilah, 5 (1955), 70-74. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.J. Rapoport, in: Bikkurei ha-Ittim, 10 (1829), 
95-123; 11 (1830), 92-102; idem, in: Kerem Hemed, 6 (1841), 10-40, pas- 
sim; L. Zunz, ibid., 4-10; Zunz, Lit. Poesie, 29-64; Landshuth, Ammu- 
dei, 27-44; P.E. Franke, in: Jubelschrift... L. Zunz (1884), 160-71 (Ger. 
part), 201-17 (Heb. part); J. Derenbourg, in: Mélanges Renier (1886), 
429-41; A.E. Harkavy, Zikkaron la-Rishonim... 5 (1891), 109-10; M. 
Sachs, Die religioese Poesie der Juden in Spanien (1901), index; S. Klein, 
Beitraege zur Geographie und Geschichte Galilaeas (1902), 95, 97-108; 
Elbogen, Gottesdienst, 310-9, 561; idem, Studien zur Geschichte des 
juedischen Gottesdienstes (1902), index; idem, in: HUCA, 3 (1926), 
215-24; 4 (1922), 405-31; idem, in: Ziyyunim, Kovez le-Zikhrono shel 
J.N. Simhoni (1929), 83-87; S. Eppenstein, Beitraege zur Geschichte und 
Literatur im geonaeischen Zeitalter (1913), 35-40; B. Halper, Post-Bib- 
lical Hebrew Literature, 1 (1921), 21-24; 2 (1921), 45-48; L. Ginzberg, 
Ginzei Schechter, 1 (1928), 246-97; A.M. Habermann, in: Mizrah u- 
Maarayv, 4 (1929/30), 250-1; idem, in: Tarbiz, 7 (1935/36), 186-216; 
ALL Schechter, Studies in Jewish Liturgy (1930), index; I. Davidson, 
in: JQR, 21 (1930/31), 252ff.; idem, in: HUCA, 12-13 (1937/38), 3-8; M. 
Zulay, in: KS, 10 (1934), 480-4; idem, in: Ginzei Kaufmann, 1 (1949), 
36-41; H. Brody, in: Kobez al-Jad, 11 (1936), 1-23; A. Mirsky, in: Tar- 
biz, 17 (1945/46), 168-73; idem, in: KS, 35 (1959/60), 237-9; idem, 
Reshit ha-Piyyut (1965), 86-99; idem, in: Sinai, 65 (1969), 177-87; J. 
Schirmann, in: JQR, 44 (1953/54), 145-6; idem, in: Divrei ha-Akad- 
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emyah ha-Le’ummit ha-Yisreelit le-Madda’im, 3 (1969/70), 28-36, 
45-54; S. Bernstein, in: Sefer Yovel... S. Federbush (1960), 105-16; 
idem, in: Sura, 4 (1964), 478-516; S. Abramson, in: Sinai, 54 (1963/64), 
31-32; E. Fleischer, ibid., 65 (1969), 31-37, 167; idem, in: Tarbiz, 39 


(1969/70), 24-27. 
[Encyclopaedia Judaica (Germany)] 


KALLIR, ELEAZAR BEN ELEAZAR (1728-1801), rabbi. 
Kallir’s father died before his birth, and he was therefore given 
his father’s name. In 1759 he was appointed rabbi of Zabludow, 
and from there proceeded to Berlin where he lectured in the 
college of the wealthy Moses b. Isaac Levy. He was appointed 
rabbi of Rechnitz and head of its large yeshivah in 1768, and 
in 1781 rabbi of Kolin near Prague. Kallir was highly regarded 
by his contemporaries. *Azulai says, “he has the reputation of 
being sharpwitted and erudite,’ while Baruch Jeiteles states 
that “after the death of Ezekiel *Landau, he was the sole re- 
maining authority in the country.” His first work, Or Hadash, 
on the Pentateuch, was an appendix to the Kotnot Or of his 
grandfather, Meir *Eisenstadt, which he published under 
the title Meorei Esh (Fuerth, 1766). Under the same title he 
subsequently published commentaries on tractate Pesahim 
(Frankfurt on the Oder, 1771, and often republished) and 
on Kiddushin (Vienna, 1799); he also wrote Havvot Yair he- 
Hadash (Prague, 1792), sermons and eulogies; Heker Halakhah 
(Vienna, 1838), responsa. His books met with a wide accep- 
tance and are quoted by his contemporaries. Other works re- 
main in manuscript. His son Alexander Susskind was a well- 
known philanthropist. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.J. (L.) Greenwald (Grunwald), Lifnei Shetei 
Meot Shanah, O Toledot ha-Rav Eleazar Kallir u-Zemanno (1952). 


[Itzhak Alfassi] 


KALLIR (Kallier), MEIER (d. 1875), banker and politician 
in Brody (Galicia; now Ukraine). Son of Alexander Kallir, an 
émigré from Germany, Meier managed the banking business 
established by his father. He served as chairman of the Board 
of Commerce and Trade several times and in 1853 as deputy 
mayor of Brody. In 1848 he was elected to the Galician Landtag 
(Diet), and served as a deputy once more from 1861 to 1867. 
Together with two other Jewish deputies Kallir introduced the 
proposal for the emancipation of the Jews in 1861. Also active 
in the Jewish community of Brody, he supported agricultural 
settlement of the Galician Jews on the plains, publishing an 
appeal entitled Galizyah Kol Titten. However, since Orthodox 
Jewry opposed it, the project was never realized. Meier’s son 
NATHAN VON KALLIR (1821-1886), also a deputy in the Gali- 
cian Landtag (1870-73), was a noted philanthropist. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ph. Friedman, Die galizischen Juden im 
Kampfe um ihre Gleichberechtigung (1929), index; M. Balaban, Dzieje 
Zydéw w galicyi i w Rzeczypospolitej Krakowskiej (1916), index; M. 


Weissberg, in: MGW], 57 (1913), 741. 
[Benjamin Lubelski] 


KALLO, YIZHAK ISAAC (of Taub, 1751-1821), rabbi and 
hasidic *admor in Hungary. According to legend his talents 
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were recognized by *Aryeh Leib Sarahs and the latter sent him 
to be educated by Samuel Shmelke *Horowitz of Nikolsburg, 
who was his teacher in Talmud as well as in Hasidism. He also 
studied for some time under *Elimelech of Lyzhansk. In 1781 
he became rabbi of Kallo and district, where he resided for 40 
years, and became known for his learning and piety. Yizhak 
Isaac was the first hasidic leader to live permanently in Hun- 
gary and helped to further the spread of the hasidic move- 
ment there. His contemporaries esteemed both his talmudic 
learning and hasidic teachings, but he left no works in writing. 
Possessed of great musical talent, he wrote songs in Yiddish 
and Hungarian and composed many melodies, some of them 
adaptations of Hungarian folk songs. Some of his grandsons 
were hasidic leaders in Kallo and other places. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Ben-Menahem, in: Y.L. Ha-Cohen 
Maimon (ed.), Sefer Yovel... I. Elfenbein (1963), 20-32; idem, in: Sinai, 
55 (1964), 344-6; L. Szilagyi-Windt, A kdlldi cadik (1959). 


[Adin Steinsaltz] 


KALMAN, EMMERICH (Imre; 1882-1953), composer. Born 
in Sidfok, Hungary, Kalman studied at the Budapest Academy 
with Hans Koessler, while also taking his law degree. Until 
1908 he worked in a law office, acted as a music critic, and 
composed several serious works. The success of the cabaret 
songs which he had written under a pseudonym drew him to 
the field of operetta. The first of his 21 works in this genre was 
Tatdrjards (1909), produced in Vienna as Ein Herbstmanoever 
(1909) and in the same year in New York as The Gay Hussars. 
Kalman settled in Vienna, where he remained until 1936. In 
1938 he went to Switzerland, then to France, and in 1940 to 
the United States. Returning to Europe in 1949 he was feted 
in Paris and in major German-speaking cities. He returned 
briefly to New York where he finished his last operetta, Ari- 
zona Lady (1954). The most famous of Kalman’s operettas are 
Der Zigeunerprimas (1912); Die Bajadere (1921); Circus Prin- 
cess (1926); and the two world-wide successes - Gypsy Princess 
(1915), produced in the U.S. as Riviera Girl, and The Countess 
Maritza (1924). The latter, as well as most of his other works, 
were based on the melodic idiom of urban Hungarian folk and 
entertainment music, including the gypsy element. Kalman’s 
operettas - orchestrated by himself - have been appreciated 
for their melodic richness, which ranges from sentimental pa- 
thos to dashing gaiety. Together with Franz Lehar, Leo *Fall, 
and Oskar *Straus, Kalman represents the third and last phase 
of the European operetta. His son Charles (1929- ) was also 
a composer. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: V. Kalman, Gruess’ mir die suessen, die reizen- 
den Frauen. Mein Leben mit Emmerich Kalman (1966); MGG, incl. 
bibl.; Riemann-Gurlitt, incl. bibl.; Grove, Dict; Baker, Biog Dict, 


incl. bibl. 
[Bathja Bayer] 


KALMAN, MAIRA (1950- ), U.S. author, illustrator, de- 


signer. Born in Tel Aviv, Kalman immigrated to New York 
in 1954. She met her husband, Tibor, at New York University, 
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where both were English students. While nurturing an am- 
bition to write short stories, she helped her husband found 
M&Co, the quirky design firm. In 1987 she published her 
first book, Stay Up Late (1987), illustrating David Byrne's lyr- 
ics with an array of colorful primitive-looking characters. A 
year later she published Hey Willy, See the Pyramids (1988), a 
sarcastic, witty book abounding in non sequiturs and naive 
drawings. Her major protagonist, a dog named Max, won chil- 
dren's hearts and book awards. She also wrote and illustrated 
Chicken Soup, Boots; Next Stop Grand Central (1999), based on 
murals she created for New York’s Grand Central Terminal, 
and What Pete Ate From A-Z (2001), a culinary biography of 
her mutt Pete. After her husband’s death in 1999, she contin- 
ued their work with (un)Fashion (2000), a book about the way 
the non-Westernized world attires itself, and Colors (2002), an 
anthology of his work as editor of that magazine. She has writ- 
ten and illustrated a dozen children’s books and runs M&Co 
as an entrepreneurial producer of paperweights, clocks, and 
“art” products. She also produced window displays for Sony 
and clothes mannequins for Pucci. Her book Fireboat: The 
Heroic Adventures of the John J. Harvey (2002), about the de- 
commissioned boat that fought fires at the World Trade Center 
attack on 9/11, reveals a growing interest in fusing real life and 
art into an entertaining though poignant form of social com- 
mentary. Kalman endeared herself to countless readers with 
her illustration that appeared on the cover of The New Yorker 
magazine on December 8, 2001. It showed a simple pastel map, 
a flat, bird’s-eye view of New York City drawn in pen and wash 
with the city’s neighborhoods Afghanistanicized: Lubavistan, 
Kvetchnya, Irate, Feh, Fattushis, Fuhgeddaboutitstan, etc. The 
map became almost as famous as the one Saul *Steinberg drew 
for the New Yorker cover of March 29, 1976, showing his View 
of the World from Ninth Avenue. 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


KALMAN, TIBOR (1949-1999), U.S. graphic designer. A 
native of Budapest, Hungary, Kalman moved with his family 
in 1957 to Poughkeepsie, N.y., after the unsuccessful Hungar- 
ian uprising. He spent a year at New York University, where 
he joined Students for a Democratic Society, and traveled to 
Cuba to pick cotton with the Venceremos Brigade, which 
took middle-class Americans to help support the Cuban re- 
gime. When he returned to the United States in 1971, Kalman 
did window displays for the Student Book Exchange at nyu, 
which was owned by Leonard Riggio, who later bought Barnes 
& Noble and made Kalman its first creative director. Kalman 
designed the bookstore’s first shopping bag, featuring an an- 
tique woodcut of a scribe. The design was still in use decades 
later. In 1979 Kalman was hired as the creative director of the 
discount department store E.J. Korvettes (“Eight Jewish Ko- 
rean War Veterans”). Unhappy, he established M&Co in his 
Greenwich Village apartment in 1980. The enigmatic name 
was typical of Kalman’s wit: it gave an aura of mystery and con- 
fused his more traditional clientele, who wanted to know what 
the M stood for. His wife, Maira *Kalman, then a children’s 
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book author and illustrator, had the nickname M. Kalman’s 
transformation into a progressive design impresario came 
when M&Co designed an album for the rock group Talking 
Heads that featured four digitally manipulated photographs 
of the group’s members and a title with upside-down letters. 
From that point on, the firm received attention in the design 
trade press for pushing beyond the conventions of design and 
typography. A number of cutting-edge designs produced by 
M&Co were sold at the Museum of Modern Art in New York 
for years. Kalman moved on to editing and being the creative 
director for the magazines Art Forum and Interview. He made 
a splash as editor in chief of Colors, the Italian and English 
magazine published by the Italian clothing company Benetton, 
an assignment that forced him to move his family to Rome. 
Colors focused on sociocultural issues like racism, AIDS, and 
sports. An issue devoted to racism had a featured titled “How 
to Change Your Race” and examined cosmetic means of alter- 
ing hair, features, and skin color. Another feature was a col- 
lection of manipulated photographs showing famous people 
racially transformed. Kalman returned to New York in 1997 to 
battle cancer. In the last months of his life, Kalman designed 
the exhibition Tiborocity, which consisted of “neighborhoods” 
representing different aspects of his work as well as the pro- 
test posters and graphics that influenced him in the 1960s and 
1970s. He told friends he intended the retrospective, which 
was shown at the San Francisco Museum of Modern Art, to 


be his last testament. 
[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


KALMAN OF WORMS (4d. 1560), Polish rabbi. Kalman is 
the first known rabbi of Lemberg and one of the leading Pol- 
ish talmudic scholars of his time. He is known mainly from 
references in the works of contemporary rabbis. Joseph Katz 
of Cracow (the brother-in-law of Moses *Isserles) on one oc- 
casion enlisted his support and states: “The elder scholar... 
Kalman of Worms agreed with my decision...” (responsa 
Sheerit Yosef (Cracow, 1590), no. 1). A responsum by Kalman 
himself, dated 1558 and signed “Kalman Wermeisa,’ appears 
in the responsa of Moses Isserles (responsum no. 15). It is pos- 
sible he is the Kalman referred to in a responsum from Meir 
*Katzenellenbogen of Padua (in responsa Maharshal [S. Luria] 
(Lemberg, 1859), 38a, no. 37). Both David Gans and Jehiel Heil- 
prin, in Zemah David and Seder ha-Dorot respectively, men- 
tion Kalman of Worms among the foremost scholars of the 
first half of the 16‘ century. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.N. Dembitzer, Kelilat Yofi, 1 (1888), 37a—-b; 
S. Buber, Anshei Shem (1895), 200f., no. 498. 


[Alexander Tobias] 


KALMANOVITCH, ZELIG (1881-1944), Yiddish writer, 
philologist, and translator. Born in Goldingen, Latvia, in 1929, 
he settled in Vilna, where he joined the *y1vo Institute and be- 
came editor of its journal yrvo Bleter. Kalmanovitch published 
studies on Yiddish philology, the influence of Hebrew on Yid- 
dish syntax (1906, 1907), and on the Yiddish dialect spoken 
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in Courland (1926). He translated into Yiddish Josephus’ Jew- 
ish Wars (1914), Dubnow’s History of the Jews (1909-10), and 
H.G. Wells’ Outline of History (1930). During the Nazi oc- 
cupation he was forced to select the books to be shipped to 
Germany. In the Vilna ghetto Kalmanovitch kept a diary in 
Hebrew. It is written in a spirit of resignation; he expresses the 
hope that, by carrying out the orders of the Nazis, some lives 
might be spared. With the liquidation of the Vilna ghetto in 
September 1943, he was deported to an extermination camp in 
Estonia where he died the following winter. His ghetto diary 
was published in an English translation in the yrvo Annual of 
Jewish Social Science, 8 (1951) and in a Yiddish translation in 
the yrvo Bleter, 35 (1951) and New Series, 3 (1997), 43-113. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 3 (1929), 693-6; S. Kacz- 
erginski, Khurbn Vilne (1947), 208-10: M. Dworzecki, Yerushalayim 
de-Lita in Kamf un Umkum (1948). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Mark, 
in: Di Goldene Keyt, 93 (1977), 127-43. 
[Elias Schulman / Gennady Estraikh (2"4 ed.)] 


KALMANOWITZ, ABRAHAM (1891-1964), rabbi and rosh 
yeshivah. Born in Delyatis, Belorussia, he received his educa- 
tion at the yeshivot of Zavahil, Eisiskes, Slobodka, and Telz, 
and was ordained by the rabbis Raphael Shapiro of Volozhin, 
Elijah Baruch Komai of Mir, Moses Mordecai *Epstein of 
Slobodka, and Eliezer Rabinowitz of Minsk. At the unusually 
young age of 22, Kalmanowitz was chosen as the rabbi of Ra- 
kov (1913), where he later established an advanced yeshivah 
(1916). During the Bolshevik Revolution he aided Jews who 
had been arrested by the Bolsheviks and was consequently 
arrested and imprisoned in Minsk. Kalmanowitz served as a 
member of the Moezet Gedolei ha-Torah of *Agudat Israel and 
was among the founders of the Va'ad ha-Yeshivot in Vilna. He 
assisted R. Hayyim Ozer *Grodzinski in organizing the Ateret 
Zevi kolel in Vilna which later moved to Otwock. In 1926, Kal- 
manowitz was elected president of the Mir yeshivah. In 1929 
he became the rabbi of Tiktin (Tykocin) and also established 
a yeshivah there. 

After the outbreak of World War 11, Kalmanowitz accom- 
panied the Mir yeshivah to Vilna, where it sought refuge. In 
1940 he succeeded in emigrating to the United States and there 
devoted himself to rescuing European rabbis, heads of yeshi- 
vot, and their students. Kalmanowitz arranged for the transfer 
of the Mir yeshivah to Kobe, Japan, and later Shanghai, where 
Kalmanowitz made himself responsible for its upkeep for the 
duration of the war. In 1945 he arranged for its transfer to the 
United States and Erez Israel, and in 1946 he reopened the Mir 
yeshivah in Brooklyn, New York, with the new arrivals serv- 
ing as the nucleus. American-born youngsters were gradually 
attracted to the new school and it became a leading American 
yeshivah. Later, Kalmanowitz was active in the Ozar ha-Torah, 
which aided Jewish education in Morocco, Algeria, and Tu- 
nisia, bringing youngsters from these countries to the United 
States to study in a special division of the Mir yeshivah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: O. Rand (ed.), Toledot Anshei Shem (1950), 
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KALMS, SIR (Harold) STANLEY, BARON (1931- ), Brit- 
ish businessman, communal leader, and figure in the Con- 
servative Party. Born in London in 1931, Kalms was chairman 
of the Dixon Group from 1948 to 2002, which he developed 
from a single photographic shop into one of the biggest and 
best known of British high street retail chains, specializing 
in electronic equipment, especially televisions and stereos, 
computers, and household appliances. Dixons also owned a 
number of other well-known British retail chains in the same 
field, such as Currys and PCWorld. Within the Anglo-Jewish 
community Kalms became well known as the author of the 
“Kalms Report” of 1992, entitled A Time For Change, which 
recommended a sweeping reorganization of the financial bases 
of the mainstream United Synagogue. He was also the founder 
of the Stanley Kalms Foundation to encourage Orthodox Jew- 
ish education. In addition, Kalms was an influential figure in 
the administrative organization of the Conservative Party, 
serving from 2001 as the Party’s treasurer. He was knighted 
in 1996 and received a life peerage in 2004. 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 


KALNITSKY, GEORGE (1917- ), U.S. biochemist, born 
in Brooklyn, New York City. He worked at the University of 
Chicago and the U.S. Office of Scientific Research and De- 
velopment before joining the University of Iowa College of 
Medicine (1946), where he became professor (1957). His main 
research field was bacterial and mammalian metabolism. He 
made major contributions to clarifying the intermediate steps 
in the citric acid (Krebs) cycle for generating energy from 
the oxidation of glucose. He also contributed to understand- 
ing the chemistry of enzyme action. He was active in Jewish 


communal affairs. 
[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


KALONYMUS, one of the most eminent Jewish families in 
Germany which flourished from the 9" to the 13 century, es- 
pecially in the cities near the Rhine. Among its members were 
numerous rabbis, preachers, poets, teachers, authors, moral- 
ists, and theologians, and most of the prominent communal 
leaders of this period came from its ranks. The origins of the 
family go back to eighth-century Italy, although the name 
Kalonymus appears in talmudic literature. The father of On- 
kelos, the great translator of the Bible, was, according to Avo- 
dah Zarah 11a, called Kalonymus, although other sources refer 
to him by a different name, e.g., Kolonikos (Git. 56b). While 
Kalonymus is the name of many medieval Jewish families, its 
appearance does not always indicate a connection with the 
family described here. 

Two major events stand out in the family’s history: the 
migration of the family from southern Italy to Germany in the 
ninth century, and their leadership of the Jews in Germany 
during the Crusades, especially during the massacres of 1096 
(the year of the First Crusade) and the subsequent upheaval 
of the 12" and 13 centuries. The Kalonymus family tree, de- 
spite many attempts, has not been accurately described. The 
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family had many branches, with the same names frequently 
recurring in different cities and different generations, so that 
it is very easy to confuse them. The best and most complete 
tradition regarding the history of the family is given in a small 
polemical work written probably around 1220 by *Eleazar b. 
Judah (b. Kalonymus) of Worms, the author of the Rokeah. 
Eleazar’s aim in his polemic was to prove that the version of 
the prayers recited by himself and his circle was the true one, 
as opposed to the various changes introduced by rabbis in 
France and England. He gave a list of his family and teachers 
in order to demonstrate the antiquity and reliability of his ver- 
sion, which was printed by Joseph *Delmedigo in his Mazref 
le-Hokhmah. The list also appears in other manuscripts and 
has been discussed at length by many scholars, especially H. 
Gross and A. Neubauer. The Paris manuscript, no. 772, p. 60a, 
gives the following version: 


“I, Eleazar ha-Katan, received the true version of the prayers 
from my father and teacher, Rabbi Judah, son of Rabbi Kal- 
onymus, son of Moses, son of Rabbi Judah, son of Rabbi Kal- 
onymus, son of Rabbi Moses, son of Rabbi Kalonymus, son 
of Judah. 

“And I also received it from *Judah he-Hasid, as he re- 
ceived it from his father, Rabbi *Samuel he-Hasid, as he re- 
ceived it from Rabbi Eleazar he-Hazzan of Speyer; for when 
Rabbi Kalonymus died, his son Rabbi Samuel he-Hasid was only 
a boy, so he gave (transmitted) it to Rabbi Eleazar he-Hazzan 
of Speyer, and when he, Rabbi Samuel he-Hasid, grew up, he 
received [the secrets] from him, as was ordered by Rabbi Kal- 
onymus the Elder. 

“And Rabbi Kalonymus the Elder received [the tradition] 
from his father, Rabbi Isaac; and Rabbi Isaac received [it] from 
his father, Rabbi Eleazar the Great, son of Rabbi Isaac, son of 
Rabbi Joshua, son of Rabbi Abun, the Rabbi Abun who was the 
grandfather of Rabbi Simeon the Great, of Mainz. 

“And Rabbi Eleazar the Great was a student of Rabbi 
Simeon the Great. For Rabbi Isaac, the father of Rabbi Simeon 
the Great, and Rabbi Joshua, the grandfather of Rabbi Eleazar 
the Great, were brothers. This is why Rabbi Simeon was like a 
father to him, for when Rabbi Isaac died his son Rabbi Eleazar 
the Great was just a small boy, and he grew up in his house and 
he taught him the Torah, And he was [with] Rabbi Gershom, 
Meor ha-Golah. 

“Rabbi Judah ha-Kohen also transmitted his [knowledge] 
to Rabbi Eleazar the Great. This was Rabbi Judah ha-Kohen who 
wrote the book of laws; he was the father of Rabbi Abraham ha- 
Kohen, and Rabbi Abraham ha-Kohen was the father of Rabbi 
Meir ha-Kohen, who was the father of Rabbi Eleazar ha-Kohen 
he-Hasid. Rabbi Eleazar ha-Kohen he-Hasid was the father of 
Rabbi Jacob ha-Kohen he-Hasid, the young one. 

“They all received the secret of the true version of the 
prayers, teacher from his teacher, up to Abu Aaron, the son of 
Rabbi Samuel ha-Nasi, who came from Babylonia because of a 
misadventure, and had to wander from place to place [as a pun- 
ishment], until he came to the country of Lombardy, to a city 
named Lucca, where he found Rabbi Moses [son of Kalonymus], 
who wrote the piyyut, Eimat Norotekha, and he [Abu Aaron] 
transmitted to him all his secrets. And he was Rabbi Moses, 
son of Kalonymus, son of Rabbi Judah. He was the first who 
left Lombardy, he and his sons, Rabbi Kalonymus and Rabbi 
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Jekuthiel, and his relation Rabbi Ithiel, and other important 
persons; for the king Charles brought them with him from the 
country of Lombardy, and settled them in Mainz, and there they 
multiplied and flourished very much; until God’s fury hit all the 
holy communities in the year 1096. And then we were all lost, 
all perished, except very few who were left from our kinsmen. 
[Rabbi Kalonymus] the Elder who transmitted [the Torah] to 
Rabbi Eleazar he-Hazzan of Speyer, as we have written above, 
and Rabbi Eleazar he-Hazzan transmitted it to Rabbi Judah he- 
Hasid, and from him I, the small one, received the secrets of the 
prayers and other secrets.” 


This list is as close to a Kalonymus family tree as exists to- 
day, though many more members of the family are known 
from other sources (see below). It is evident that the family 
originally flourished in southern Italy, from where some of 
its members were moved by one of the Carolingian emperors 
to the Rhine cities in Germany. There was some controversy 
among scholars as to the identity of this ruler; some texts ex- 
plicitly named Charlemagne as the king responsible for the 
move, but this seems to be a later emendation to the text. It 
is now accepted that it must have been Charles the Bald, who 
lived in the second half of the ninth century. 

It should be noted that Eleazar of Worms stresses the fact 
that the family received “secrets” orally from the Babylonian 
scholar, Aaron son of Samuel. Generally, the Jewish commu- 
nities in southern Italy were under the influence of the cen- 
ter of learning in Palestine, and not in Babylonia. It seems, 
therefore, that the traditions transmitted from generation to 
generation within the Babylonian and Palestinian elements 
of the family were fused together into one whole which gave 
the members of the family stature and importance among 
the scholars in Germany. No clear connection has been es- 
tablished between the Kalonymus family and another family 
which received secret traditions from Abu Aaron, and which 
is described in the Megillat *Ahimaaz as an Italian family of 
the 8* to the 11" centuries. 

The Kalonymus family provided the Jews in Germany 
with leaders of the communities, as attested by the chroni- 
cles describing the massacres of the crusaders from 1096 to 
the middle of the 13‘ century (see A.M. Habermann, Geze- 
rot Ashkenaz ve-Zarefat, 1945). Their leadership extended to 
cultural fields as well. It is probable that more than a dozen 
prominent paytanim, who wrote of the sufferings of German 
Jewry during this period, belonged to this family. Many of the 
most prominent halakhists and talmudic scholars of the time 
were also members of the Kalonymus family. The *Hasidei 
Ashkenaz were led and directed by members of the family, 
who formulated their esoteric theology, and created their code 
of ethical, pious behavior - Sefer *Hasidim. Furthermore, the 
political and cultural life of the Jews in Germany between the 
gt and 13" centuries was dominated by the family. 

Among the prominent members of the Kalonymus fam- 
ily in Italy and Germany were KALONYMUS OF LUCCA, a pay- 
tan, who lived in Italy probably in the ninth century; *MosEs 
BEN KALONYMUS, a paytan, who lived in Italy but who moved 
to Mainz, and influenced the early paytanim in Germany, 
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especially *SIMEON BEN ISAAC; KALONYMUS BEN JUDAH 
HA-BAHUR (the Younger), a paytan in Mainz at the end of 
the 11°» century and the beginning of the 12", who witnessed 
the persecutions of 1096 and who wrote of them in many li- 
turgical poems; KALONYMUS BEN MOSES OF LUCCA, a tal- 
mudic scholar, halakhist, and author of many responsa, who 
probably also emigrated to Mainz; KALONYMUS BEN ME- 
SHULLAM HA-PARNAS, the leader of the Mainz community 
during the persecutions of 1096, who was martyred with his 
whole community; KALONYMUS BEN ISAAC HA-ZAKEN (the 
Elder), a communal leader and halakhist, and the founder of 
the branch of the Kalonymus family which most influenced 
German Jewry during the 12" and 13" centuries; his son *sAM- 
UEL BEN KALONYMUS HE-HASID, the founder of the Hasidei 
Ashkenaz, author of a part of Sefer Hasidim and other works; 
Samuel’s son, *JUDAH B. SAMUEL HE-HASID, who was the 
principal leader of the Hasidei Ashkenaz and the author of 
Sefer Hasidim. Other descendants of Kalonymus ha-Zaken 
were *JUDAH B. KALONYMUS B. MEIR OF SPEYER, author of 
the monumental talmudic lexicon, Seder Yihusei Tanna’im ve- 
Amoraim; and *}UDAH B. KALONYMUS B. MOSES OF MAINZ, 
a talmudic scholar and a poet, who was the father of *Eleazar 
of Worms. Eleazar’s children were murdered by the crusad- 
ers, probably terminating his family line. The descendants of 
Judah b. Samuel he-Hasid, however, carried on for at least 
three more generations, giving rise to such scholars as MOSES 
ZALTMAN, son of Judah, who wrote a commentary on the 
Torah; *Eleazar b. Moses ha-Darshan, author of mystical and 
theological works; and MOSES B. ELEAZAR, great-grandson 
of Judah he-Hasid. KALONYMUS BEN GERSHON, a halakhist, 
also flourished in the 13" century. Among other paytanim of 
the Kalonymus family were *Meshullam ben Moses of the 11 
century; MOSES BEN MESHULLAM OF LUCCA (probably the 
ninth century); KALONYMUS BEN MESHULLAM OF MAINZ, 
c. 1000; and notably *Meshullam b. Kalonymus of Rome of the 
tenth century, a paytan and halakhist who had contact with 
Gershom b. Judah, Meor ha-Golah. 

The name Kalonymus appears also among some families 
in Provence, where several great scholars and writers bear that 
name, for example the 13'-century writers Kalonymus ha- 
Nasi of Beaucaire and Kalonymus ben Kalonymus of Arles, 
author of Even Bohan. However, it is not known whether the 
Provencal rabbis of this name were connected with the Ital- 
ian-German family. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Gesch, 104ff.; Landshuth, Ammudeéi, 
passim; S. Buber (ed.), Shibbolei ha-Leket (1887), introd.; Graetz, 
Gesch, 5 (1895°), n. 12, 383-94; M. Guedemann, Ha-Torah ve-ha- 
Hayyim be-Arzot ha-Maarav, 1 (1896; repr. 1968); J.A. Kamelhar, 
Hasidim ha-Rishonim (1917); J. Freimann, Mavo le-Sefer Hasidim 
(192.4); J. Kamelhar, Rabbenu Eleazar mi-Germeiza (1930); Germ Jud; 
A. Aptowitzer, Mavo le-Sefer Ravyah (1938), 308 ff; A.M. Habermann, 
Piyyutei Rabbi Shimon ben-Rabbi Yizhak ve-Rabbi Moshe ben-Rabbi 
Kalonymus (1938); idem, Gezerot Ashkenaz ve-Zarefat (1945); idem, 
Shirei ha-Yihud ve-ha-Kavod (1948); idem, Sefer Zekhirah le-Rabbi 
Efrayim ben Yaakov (1970); B. Klar (ed.), Megillat Ahimaaz (1944); 
G. Scholem, Reshit ha-Kabbalah (1948), 195-238; A. Epstein, Kit- 
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vei ..., 1 (1950), 245-68; idem, Mi-Kadmoniyyot ha-Yehudim (1957), 
211ff.; Urbach, Tosafot, 164f., 301f; idem (ed.), Arugat ha-Bosem, 4 
(1963), passim; Baron, Social’, 4 (1957), 46, 103f., 145, 273; 5 (1957), 
6of.; J.L. Maimon, Sefer Yihusei Tanna’im ve-Amoraim meet Rabbi 
Yehudah be-Rabbi Kalonymus mi-Speyer (1963); Roth, Dark Ages, in- 
dex; J. Dan, Torat ha-Sod shel Hasidei Ashkenaz (1968), 14ff., 50-51; I. 
Perles, in: MGwJ, 25 (1876), 372ff.; idem, in: Jubelschrift... H. Graetz 
(1887), 17ff.; A. Neubauer, in: REJ, 23 (1891), 230-7; idem, in: JQR, 6 
(1893/94), 348-54; D. Kaufmann, ibid., 4 (1892), 20-22; H. Gross, in: 
MGWJ, 49 (1905), 692-700; M. Szulwas, in: Alummah, 1 (1936), 152-3; 
AJ. Bruck, in: HJ, 9 (1947), 159-77; A.J. Zuckerman, in: PAAJR, 33 
(1965), 51ff.; M. Grabois, in: Tarbiz, 36 (1967), 49 ff. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: K.R. Stow, in: Cross Cultural Convergences in the Crusader 


Period (1995), 319-34. [Joseph Dan] 
oseph Dan 


KALONYMUS BEN KALONYMUS (Ben Meir ha-Nasi; 
1286-after 1328), author and translator. Probably born in Arles 
(Provence), Kalonymus pursued his studies in Salonica and 
devoted himself from his youth to the translation of Arabic 
scientific works into Hebrew. His first translation, Ibn Ridwan’s 
Principles of Medicine, is believed to have been lost during the 
expulsion of the Jews from the territories directly under the 
rule of the king of France in 1306. During the years 1307-17 
he lived in Arles (he was in Avignon in 1314), and in 1318 he 
stayed again for a time in Salonica. He later entered the service 
of Robert d’Anjou “the Wise” (1277-1343), king of Naples and 
count of Provence, for whom he is said to have made transla- 
tions from Arabic and Hebrew into Latin. Probably in about 
1319-21, Kalonymus traveled to Rome, where he frequented 
the circle to which the poet *Immanuel of Rome and the phi- 
losopher Judah b. Moses (among others) belonged. Whether, 
as some surmise, he was the representative sent by the Jews of 
Rome to the papal court at Avignon in 1321 remains uncertain. 
When Kalonymus was recalled to Arles, the Rome commu- 
nity addressed to the Jews of Arles a letter composed by the 
poet Immanuel explaining why it was desirable for Kalonymus 
to remain in Rome (Mahberot Immanuel, no. 23). However, 
Kalonymus subsequently made his way home and from there 
went to Catalonia, but returned to Provence after 1322. In 1324 
he was again in Naples and in 1328 he was still busy in Arles 
working on the Latin translation of Averroes for the King. 
The works of Kalonymus comprise a polemic epistle 
against Joseph *Kaspi (1318; ed. Perles, Munich 1879) writ- 
ten in Provence; Massekhet Purim, a parody for the festival 
of Purim, composed in Rome; this work, in the guise of a tal- 
mudic tractate in four chapters, has gone through many edi- 
tions (Pesaro 1513, c. 1520; Venice 1552, etc.); a fragment on 
mathematics (Munich Ms 290); Iggeret Musar, an ethical work 
written for his son, published by I. Sonne in Koveg al Yad, 1 
(1936), 93-110; Iggeret ha-Hitnazzelut ha-Katan, published by 
J. Schatzmiller in Sefunot, 10 (1966), 9-52. One of his best- 
known works is Even Bohan, a satire in rhymed prose, com- 
posed c. 1322 in Barcelona, on the moral and religious abuses 
prevailing among the author’s contemporaries (Naples 1489; 
Venice 1546; Tel Aviv, ed. A.M. Habermann, 1956). He dedi- 
cated it to 10 notable Catalan Jews who had helped him during 
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his stay in Catalonia. As T. Rosen has commented, Kalonymus 
includes in his Even Bohan, among others things, the case of 
a man who asks God to turn him into a female - something 
that is unique in Jewish literature. It can be seen as a critique 
of the Jewish view on the life of men and women. The author 
describes also with humor many aspects of the life of the Jew- 
ish communities of his time, the celebration of Jewish festivals, 
and many kinds of social types (rich people, physicians, as- 
tronomers, grammarians, experts in masorah, poets, talmud- 
ists, etc.), criticizing their habits in a way that is sometimes 
picturesque, sometimes even grotesque. 

He also translated works on philosophy, natural sci- 
ences, medicine, mathematics, and astronomy by other writ- 
ers (more than 30), including 10 works by Averroes, the Cen- 
tiloquium attributed to Ptolemy, with the commentary of Abu 
Jaffar Ahmed ben Yussuf; the Sphere and Cylinder of Archi- 
medes (two translations, one of which has been lost); Galen’s 
De clysteriis et colica and De Phebotomia, the Compendium of 
Arithmetic by Nicomachus of Gerasa; the Principles of Medi- 
cine by Ibn Ridwan (second translation; the first was lost in 
1306); the treatise Cylinder and Cone of Ibn Samkh; the Fig- 
ura sector of Thabit b. Kurras, the Hypotheses of Ptolemy and 
“Iggeret Baalei Hayyim,” from the 21° treatise of the Encyclo- 
pedia of the Sincere Brethren (Mantua 1557, etc.). Only one of 
Kalonymus translations into Latin is known, namely the De- 
structio destructionis of Averroes (part printed, Venice 1497; 
Venice 1508). Other works and translations have been incor- 
rectly attributed to Kalonymus. 

E. Fleischer sees in the work of Kalonymus, with all his 
bitter criticism and his satiric humor, but at the same time 
with his philosophic and scientific knowledge and his liter- 
ary virtues, the last brilliant representative of the culture of 
Provence, inspired by the Sephardi tradition. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Chotzner, in: JQR, 13 (1901), 128-46, A.M. 
Habermann (ed.), Even Bohan (1956), 163-87 (incl. bibl.). ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schirmann-Fleischer, The History of Hebrew Po- 
etry in Christian Spain and Southern France (1997), 514-41 (Heb.); T. 
Rosen, in: Prooftexts, 20 (2000), 87-110; idem, Unveiling Eve (2003), 
168-86. 


[Umberto (Moses David) Cassuto / Angel Sdenz-Badillos (2"4 ed.)] 


°KALTENBRUNNER, ERNST (1903-1946), Nazi lawyer, 
ss leader, chief of the Reichssicherheitshauptamt (*RSHA). 
Born in Ried im Innkreis, Austria, he attended school in Linz 
and was trained as a lawyer in Prague. He was an attorney. 
He joined the Nazis in 1932 and was imprisoned in Austria 
for his Nazi activities. After the Anschluss he was appointed 
undersecretary of state for public security in Ostmark (Nazi- 
renamed Austria) and was responsible for the Central Office 
for Jewish Emigration headed by Adolf *Eichmann. On Janu- 
ary 30, 1943 he succeeded *Heydrich, who was assassinated the 
previous May, as chief of the RsHaA and served in this assign- 
ment until the collapse of Nazi Germany. Kaltenbrunner, who 
was a boyhood friend of Eichmann and became his superior, 
was largely responsible for the implementation of the annihila- 
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tion policy against the Jews. He was previously responsible in 
part for the *Euthanasia program. A member of *Hitler’s inner 
circle, he not only opposed *Himmler’s efforts to seek peace 
with the West, but also sabotaged Himmler’s order given in the 
last phase of the war to prevent the further murder of Jews. He 
was tried as a major war criminal by the International Military 
Tribunal in *Nuremberg, where he downplayed his role and 
knowledge, and was hanged on October 16, 1946. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Davidson, Trials of the Germans (1966), 
index; G. Reitlinger, ss: Alibi of a Nation 1922-1945 (1956), index; 
idem, Final Solution (1953), index; G.M. Gilbert, Nuremberg Diary 
(1947), index; 1mT, Trial of the Major War Criminals, 24 (1949), in- 
dex; P.R. Black, Ernst Kaltenbrunner: Ideological Soldier of the Third 


Reich (1984). 
[Yehuda Reshef] 


KALUSH (Pol. Kalusz), city in Ivano-Frankovsk (Stanislavov) 
district in southwestern Ukraine, formerly within Poland; in 
1772 it passed to Austria, reverting to Poland in 1919, and was 
within the U.S.S.R. from 1939 to 1991 when Ukraine gained 
independence. The salt mines in the area around Kalush be- 
came noted as early as the 15‘ century, and were leased on 
occasion by Jews during the following century; they were the 
main source of livelihood in the 19t* century. An organized 
Jewish community existed in the city by 1650. According to 
the census of 1765, there were 1,087 Jews in Kalush who paid 
poll tax. They owned about 130 buildings in the city. The 
great synagogue was completed in 1825. In 1880 there lived in 
Kalush 4,266 Jews, representing 59% of the total population. 
Apart from salt, they controlled trade in lumber, grain, hides, 
and clothing. The community numbered 4,363 in 1910, about 
half the total population, and maintained six synagogues and 
charitable and religious institutions. During World War 1 the 
town suffered, mostly from Russian troops, leaving 200 wid- 
ows, 400 orphans, and about 250 Jewish homes in the center 
of the city destroyed, along with the community’s archives 
and records. In the fall of 1918 the region came under inde- 
pendent Ukrainian rule. A Jewish local council was set up and 
a Jewish militia organized to defend the community against 
pogroms. When Kalush reverted to independent Poland, the 
Jewish council and prewar communal organizations were 
disbanded and a government-appointed Jewish community 
council established. In 1921 there lived in Kalush 3,121 Jews, 
representing 47% of its total population. During the period 
between the two world wars, a Hebrew school (200 pupils in 
1938), a talmud torah, a *Beth Jacob school, and various wel- 
fare associations were established. The community numbered 
approximately 6,000 in 1938, about one-third of the total pop- 
ulation in Kalush. 

[Arthur Cygielman] 
Holocaust Period 
During the period of Soviet occupation (1939-41), the Jewish 
community in Kalush underwent many changes: independent 
political activity was prohibited, and the community institu- 
tions, political parties, and youth movements were disbanded. 
Trade and industry were nationalized. After the German oc- 
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cupation of Kalush at the beginning of July 1941, the Jews 
and their property were attacked. In October 1941 several 
hundred Jews were murdered. Other Aktionen took place in 
March-April 1942, and the victims were sent to the *Belzec 
death camp, where they perished. On Sept. 15-17, 1942, the 
ghetto was destroyed and the city was declared Judenrein. The 
few remaining Jews in Kalush were transferred to *Stanislav 
and subsequently perished. The community was not recon- 


stituted after the war. 
[Aharon Weiss] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Almanach gmin Zydowskich (1939), index; B. 
Wasiutynski, Ludnosé Zydowska w Polsce w wiekach x1x i xx (1930), 
122; I. Schiper, Dzieje handlu zydowskiego na ziemiachi polskich, 
1939, index; R. Mahler, Yidn in Amolikn Poyln in Likht fun Tsifern 
(1958), index. 


KALUSZYN, town in Warszawa province, E. central Poland. 
Jews lived there almost from the date of its foundation and 
always formed the majority of the population. There was an 
organized Jewish community from the beginning of the 17 
century which established educational and cultural institu- 
tions. The most notable rabbi of the community was Meir 
Shalom Rabinowicz (1896-1902). Mordecai Mottel Mikhelson, 
one of the wealthiest merchants of the town during the 19" 
century, assumed the role of shtadlan. The community num- 
bered 1,455 (80% of the total population) in 1827; 6,419 (76%) 
in 1897; 5,033 (82%) in 1921; 7,256 (82%) in 1931; and approxi- 
mately 6,500 on the eve of the Holocaust. Jewish economic 
activity included industrial enterprises, such as pottery, flour 
mills, the weaving of prayer shawls, the fur trade which em- 
ployed many Jewish workers, and crafts, notably tailoring and 
carpentry. The community administration elected in 1924 was 
composed of six members for *Agudat Israel, five for *Mizra- 
chi, and one Zionist. 

[Shimshon Leib Kirshenboim] 
Holocaust Period 
The German Army entered Kaluszyn on Sept. 11, 1939, after 
a heavy bombardment and conflagrations that killed around 
1,000 Jews. Some 4,000 Jews were then confined 15-20 to a 
room in the part of the town still standing. In summer 1940 a 
ghetto was established, including also 1,000 Jewish refugees. 
On November 25, 1942, around 3,000 were deported to the 
*Treblinka death camp where they were exterminated. An- 
other group of Jews from Minsk Mazowiecki was then de- 
ported to the Kaluszyn ghetto and in December 1942 also 
sent to Treblinka. The Jewish community was not reconsti- 


tuted after the war. 
[Stefan Krakowski] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Brustin-Berenstein, in: BZIH, no. 1 (1952), 
83-125, passim. 


KALVARIJA (Pol. Kalwaria; Rus. Kalvariya), town in S.E. 
Lithuania. Jews who had settled there, including several fami- 
lies of weavers, received a grant of privilege in 1713 to engage in 
commerce and crafts independently of the guilds, and permis- 
sion to build a synagogue. A new synagogue was built in 1803. 
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The community numbered 1,055 poll tax payers in 1766 and 
6,508 persons (over 80% of the population) in 1856. During the 
1860s many Jews in Kalvarija immigrated to the United States, 
and by 1897 the community had decreased to 3,581 (37%). Isaac 
Slonimer, author of Emek Yehoshua, and Mordecai Klaczko 
(also called Mordecai Melzer), author of Tekhelet Mordekhai, 
served as rabbis in Kalvarija. Other prominent scholars and 
communal workers included Baer Ratner and Isaac Meir Mar- 
goliot. During World War 1 there was a further decline in the 
Jewish population when, owing to the war and a fire which 
broke out in 1915, many Jews moved to towns in Russia and 
Lithuania. Their numbers had decreased to 1,233 by 1923 (27%). 
The gradual nationalization of the agricultural import trade, 
from which Jews largely derived their livelihood, led to further 
emigration, and by 1939 only 1,000 Jews remained in Kalvarija. 
During the period of Lithuanian independence (1918-40) the 
community had five synagogues and three Jewish schools, a 
loan bank, and communal and cultural institutions. 

Following the outbreak of World War 11 Jewish refugees 
from nearby Polish towns arrived in Kalvarija where they were 
warmly received by the community. After the Germans occu- 
pied Kalvarija on June 22, 1941, the Jews were brought to the 
Marijampole barracks on August 30 with thousands of other 
Jews from the area and murdered. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yahadut Lita, 3 (1967), 348-50; Y. Metz, in: 


Life, 1 (Yid., 1951), 1499-1512. 
[Dov Levin] 


KAMELHAR, JEKUTHIEL ARYEH BEN GERSHON 
(1871-1937), Galician rabbi and author. Kamelhar was born 
in Kolaczyce, Galicia. During his youth, his parents moved 
to Tarnow, where he received a thorough talmudic educa- 
tion, and in 1897 took up residence in Rzeszow. In 1906 he 
was appointed head of the yeshivah Or Torah in the town of 
Stanislav, Eastern Galicia. At the outbreak of World War 1 he 
went to Vienna as a refugee, returning to Rzeszow after the 
war. In 1926 he accepted an appointment as rabbi of the con- 
gregation Reisha-Kurtshin in New York. In 1933 he emigrated 
to Erez Israel, and lived in Jerusalem for the rest of his life. 
He wrote a number of biographies of rabbis: Mofet ha-Dor 
(1903), on Ezekiel *Landau; Em le-Binah (1909), a life of Zevi 
Hirsch of Romanov; Hasidim ha-Rishonim (1917), on *Samuel 
he-Hasid and his son *Judah he-Hasid; Dor Deah (1933-35; 
new ed. under the title Arba Tekufot ba-Hasidut ha-Beshtit), 
biographies of the leaders of the modern hasidic movements; 
and another work of the same name (1935), which contains a 
survey of the activities of great talmudists and a methodology 
of their systems. His talmudic works are Boker Yizrah (1896), 
on the order of service for the blessing of the sun at the be- 
ginning of its cycle; a commentary on Rosh ha-Shanah attrib- 
uted to Maimonides (1906, 1955’, published by his son Moses); 
Hedvata di-Shemateta in 2 parts (1912-13), whose purpose was 
“to resolve doubts and problems in halakhah by means of au- 
thoritative sources and examples from the Babylonian and 
Jerusalem Talmuds.” He wrote Ha-Talmud u-Maddaéi ha-Te- 
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vel (1928), comprising a kind of methodology of the Talmud, 
and appended to it Netivot ha- Talmud, on tractate Berakhot of 
the Babylonian and Jerusalem Talmuds, giving general rules 
and principles derived from the Gemara, Rashi, and tosafot 
of the tractate. Among his other works was Maamar ha-Avo- 
dah ve-Ishei Yisrael (1935-36), a blueprint for the renewal of 
the Temple service in Jerusalem. Kamelhar was also the editor 
of Ohel Moed - a talmudic periodical that appeared between 
the years 1898 and 1901. A complete bio-bibliography of the 
works of Kamelhar in the possession of the Jewish National 
and University Library, including unpublished manuscripts, 
incomplete works, projects and notes, has been published by 
Binyamin (Tel Aviv, 1978). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y.A. Kamelhar, Ahavat ha-Kadmonim (1938), 
introd.; H. Malachowsky, Kitvei Hillel... Malachowsky, 7 (1939), 150-4; 
M. Kamelhar (ed.), Perush La-Rambam al Massekhet Rosh Ha-Shanah 
im Hiddushim u-Mekorot meet Y.A. Kamelhar (1955), 151f.; idem, in: 
Rzeszéw Jews Memorial Book (1967), 95-99. 


[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


KAMENETSKY, YAAKOV (1891-1986), U.S. rabbi and 
scholar. A leader of modern Orthodox Jewry for more than 
a half-century, Kamenetsky was born in Kalushkave, a small 
Lithuanian village near Minsk. He studied under Torah lu- 
minaries at the Slobodka yeshivah, including Rabbi Moshe 
Mordechai Epstein and Rabbi Nosson Zvi Finkel (the Sabba 
of Slobodka), who nurtured the brilliant student’s education 
and his interest in *musar (spiritual self-improvement). By 
18, Kamenetsky had become a renowned Torah scholar who 
had earned rabbinical ordination by several esteemed Lithu- 
anian rabbis. 

In 1919, Kamenetsky married Etta Heller, daughter of the 
mashgiah of the Slobodka yeshivah and continued to study 
at the Kollel Bet Yisroel in Slobodka. He accepted his first 
rabbinic position in 1926 at Zitavian, near Kovno, Lithuania, 
serving as communal rabbi until 1937. However, harsh Com- 
munist rule led Kamenetsky to immigrate to Seattle, Wash- 
ington, in 1937 to accept a temporary position at Congrega- 
tion Bikur Cholim. Later that same year, Kamenetsky moved 
to Toronto, where he served as rabbi of Congregation Toras 
Emes and as headmaster of a small yeshivah. 

In 1946, Kamenetsky joined the faculty of Mesivta Torah 
Vo-Daath in Brooklyn, New York. Within two years, he headed 
the yeshivah (together with Rabbi Gedalya Schorr) following 
the passing of the dean, Rabbi Shraga Feivel Mendlowitz. 
Under Kamenetsky’s energetic and inspiring leadership, the 
Mesivta Torah Vo-Daath added a high school, a post-high 
school seminary, and a kolel institute. Through these efforts, 
Kaminetsky helped fuel the unprecedented surge in Torah 
education in the U.S. in the post-Holocaust era. By the 1960s, 
Kaminetsky was widely regarded as one of the leading Torah 
scholars in the U.S. He served on the presidium of the Council 
of Torah Sages of the Agudath Israel of America (Moetzet Ged- 
olei HaTorah) and as chairman of the Advisory Board of Torah 
U’Mesorah (National Society of Hebrew Day Schools). 
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Unlike many other Orthodox rabbis of his generation, 
Kaminetsky read and admired some works of classic secular 
literature. Such secular reading was controversial, as some 
feared the further secularizing influences on European and 
American Orthodox youth, many of whom were already shed- 
ding their religious lifestyles. 

Kamenetsky retired to Monsey, New York, in 1968, where 
he continued to teach Talmud classes from his home, provide 
personal counseling and halakhic advice to those who sought 
it. He also wrote articles for the journals Jewish Observer and 
Ha-Pardes. He died at the age of 95. 

His son, Nathan, a brilliant Talmudist, published a bi- 
ography of his father, The Making of a Gadol. Respectful and 
insightful as it was, the book was banned because of the cli- 
mate of Haredi Judaism in the early 20 century. Published 
in a limited edition of 1,000, the book is now rare and of- 
fered at auction at many times its original publication price. 
It seems that the ban has only excited the interest of would- 
be readers. The book will be reissued without the offending 
passages. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Sherman, Orthodox Judaism in America 
(1996); N. Kamenetsky, The Making of a Gadol (2002); D. Rachelson, 
“Rabbi Yaakov Kamenetsky,’ at: www.eilatgordonlivitan.com. 


[Judy Gruen (2"¢ ed.)] 


KAMENETS-PODOLSKI, city in Khmelnitski district (un- 
til the 1950s district capital), in Ukraine; under the rule of 
Lithuania from the 14 century, and after the union with Po- 
land (1569) under Poland-Lithuania (but for the short though 
important and formative interval of Ottoman rule there, 
1672-99); it passed to Russia in 1795, and from then until the 
1917 Revolution was capital of the province of Podolia. For a 
long time the municipality of Kamenets-Podolski prevented 
attempts of Jews to settle in this important trading and com- 
munications center in southeast Poland-Lithuania. In 1447 
Jews were prohibited from staying there for more than three 
days. In 1598 King Sigismund 111 prohibited Jews from set- 
tling in the city and suburbs and from engaging in trade there; 
their visits were again restricted to three days only. During the 
*Chmielnicki uprising, many Jews sought refuge in the for- 
tified city which withstood attacks by the Cossacks in 1648 
and 1652. Subsequently King John 11 Casimir permitted Jews 
to reside there, and they apparently continued to live in Ka- 
menets-Podolski despite repeated prohibitions in 1654, 1665, 
and 1670. Under Ottoman rule Jewish settlement was permit- 
ted and grew to a considerable size. 

After the city’s return to Poland in 1699, the Christian 
citizens resumed their opposition to Jewish settlement. In 1737 
the city council submitted a request to the state and Church au- 
thorities to banish the Jews from the city, maintaining that they 
had no right to settle there, and were competing with the Chris- 
tian inhabitants and impoverishing them. King Augustus 111 
expelled the Jews from Kamenets-Podolski in 1750. Their 
houses passed to the town council and the synagogue was 
demolished. The expelled Jews settled in the suburbs and in 
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nearby villages, which were under jurisdiction of Polish noble- 
men, and developed extensive trading activity there which led 
to additional complaints on the part of the citizens. In 1725 the 
Council of Four Lands met in Kamenets-Podolski. 

In 1757 a public disputation was held by the Church in 
Kamenets-Podolski - enjoined by the local bishop — between 
the representatives of Podolian Jewry and Jacob *Frank and 
his supporters. After it took place the Talmud was publicly 
burned in the city on the bishop’s orders (see *Disputations; 
*Talmud, Burning of). 

After Kamenets-Podolski passed to Russia, Czar Paul 1 
confirmed in 1797 the right of Jews to reside there. At that 
time 24 Jews belonging to merchant guilds and 1,367 Jewish 
inhabitants were registered in the tax-assessment books of 
the city. Two years later, in 1799, 29 merchants and 2,617 Jew- 
ish inhabitants were registered. In 1832 the Christians in Ka- 
menets-Podolski petitioned the government to expel the Jews 
from the city, basing themselves upon their ancient privileges. 
The petition was rejected but in 1833 the government restricted 
the right of the Jews to build shops and new houses, or to ac- 
quire houses, to two suburbs of the city only in order to pre- 
vent them from residing in the city itself. The restriction was 
rescinded in 1859. The community numbered 4,629 in 1847, 
16,211 (40% of the total population) in 1897, and they were 
busy in small industry, trade, and artisanship. Rabbis who 
served in the city were Pinkhas of Koretz, David Wahrman, 
a disciple of R. Levi Isaac from Berdichev, S.Y. Abramovitsh 
(Mendele Mokher Sforim), and Menakhem Poznanski; the 
poets Aharon Ashman and Avraham Rosen were active for 
various periods. In 1910 there were 22,279 Jews. Four private 
schools and modernized hadarim were operating, and later 
also two Hebrew schools and a library. All major Jewish par- 
ties were active there. 

After 1918, during the civil war, the Jews in Kamenets- 
Podolski suffered severely and 200 Jews were killed there in 
pogroms by Petlyura’s gangs in July 1919. After the establish- 
ment of the Soviet regime, many wealthy Jews fled across the 
frontier and the economy of the Jewish population was ruined. 
Jewish cultural and communal life was entirely suppressed af- 
ter a protracted struggle with the *Yevsektsiya. In 1922 ORT 
opened vocational schools to train Jewish youth in crafts. By 
1926 only 12,774 Jews remained (29.9% of the total population), 
and by 1939 they numbered 13,796. In the 1920s 76 families 
left to settle in Crimea, and 80 to settle in Birobidzhan. Three 
Yiddish schools and two teachers’ colleges opened there, but 
only one school was active in 1938. 


Holocaust Period 

The Germans entered the town on July 11, 1941. A ghetto was 
established on July 20, and by the end of the month 11,000 
Jews were brought in from Hungary as well as from Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland. From August 25 through 28, 23,600 Jews 
were killed. Laborers with skills, from town and from neigh- 
boring settlements, were concentrated in a labor camp within 
the ghetto. In January 1942, 4,000 were murdered and much 
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later 500 children (aged 4-8) were executed; 2,500 were killed 
in January 1943 and another 2,000 in February. In 1979 about 
1,800 Jews lived in Kamenets-Podolski; most of them left in 
the 1990s for Israel or the West. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Balaban, Le-Toledot ha-Tenuah ha- 
Frankistit (1934), 137-51; A. Gumener, A Kapitl Ukraine (1921); Ka- 
minits-Podolsk u-Sevivatah (1965). 


[Yehuda Slutsky / Shmuel Spector (274 ed.)] 


KAMENETZKY, ABRAHAM SHALOM (1874-1943), Pol- 
ish scholar. Kamenetzky, born in Slonim, studied Oriental 
languages at German and Swiss universities. Until 1914 he 
was on the staff of the Yevreyskaya Entsiklopediya and lec- 
tured at the St. Petersburg Institute of Jewish Studies. After 
World War 1 he was in charge of the library attached to the 
Warsaw Tlomackie Synagogue. During the Nazi occupation 
of Poland he was in Lodz, where he worked in the ghetto ar- 
chives. He died in the ghetto. Kamenetzky’s publications in 
Hebrew, Yiddish, German, and French appeared in various 
periodicals. He produced an illustrated geography of Erez 
Israel, Geografyah Mezuyyeret shel Erez Yisrael (1920 and sub- 
sequent editions), and coedited a shortened Hebrew version 
of Graetz’s Geschichte der Juden, called Divrei Yemei Yisrael (6 
vols., 1929-30), of which he translated parts three and four. 


KAMENEV, LEV (pseudonym for Lev Borisovich Rosen- 
feld; 1883-1936), Soviet state and party activist. He was born 
in Moscow to a father who was an engineer and a Russian 
mother. Kamenev joined the Social Democratic Party in 1901, 
while studying law at Moscow University, and in 1903 the Bol- 
shevik faction. Until 1914 he worked in the foreign press of 
the party, and returned to Russia to head the editorial board 
of Pravda. In 1915 he was exiled to Siberia and returned to 
Petersburg after the February 1917 revolution; he headed the 
Bolshevik Party until Lenin’s return. He was against armed 
uprising and for a coalition with socialist parties, which coun- 
tered Lenin’s ideas. As a protest he resigned from the Central 
Committee of the party, and was restored only in mid-1918. 
In the years 1919-26 he was a member of the Politburo, and 
at the same time chairman of the Moscow Town Council, and 
chairman of the Council of the People’s Commissars. In 1926 
he was Commissar of Trade, and chief editor of Lenin's writ- 
ings. In 1927 he was ambassador to Italy. 

In 1922-24 he was, together with Zinovyev and Stalin, 
involved in a struggle with *Trotsky for the leadership of the 
party. In 1925 he headed together with Zinovyev the new op- 
position, and in 1926 he joined Trotsky. For that he was ban- 
ished in 1927 from the Central Committee and the party. In 
1928 he admitted his “mistakes, and was reinstated in the 
party, but given second-rate jobs. In 1932 he was again ban- 
ished from the party and exiled to the Urals. He was freed but 
arrested again in December 1934, after the assassination of S. 
Kirov, and sentenced to five years’ imprisonment. In July 1935 
Stalin organized a closed trial, and only due to M. Gorki’s in- 
tervention was he not executed but sentenced to ten years in 
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prison. In August 1936 in the first show trial he was accused 
together with Zinovyev and others of conterrevolution, terror, 
and espionage, and under physical and psychological pressure 
he admitted his guilt and was shot, according to an official an- 
nouncement on August 25, 1936. 

In the 1920s he promoted the Habimah theater, helped 
Prof. Shor of the Moscow Conservatory to immigrate to Erez 
Israel, and was active in reducing the arrest of Zionists to ex- 
pulsion from the Soviet Union. 


[Shmuel Spector (2"4 ed.)] 


KAMENKA, ZEVI HIRSCH OF (d. 1781), founder of a 
hasidic dynasty in Kamenka, Ukraine. Kamenka was one of 
seven brothers who were disciples and admirers of *Israel b. 
Eliezer, the Ba’al Shem Tov, and were active in furthering his 
influence. The eldest brother was SAMUEL (THE ELDER) OF 
KAMENKA (d. 18312). A grandson of Zevi Hirsch, SAMUEL II 
OF KAMENKA, was a hasidic *admor, a disciple of *Baruch of 
Medzhibezh and *Abraham Joshua Heschel of Apta, and an 
outstanding disciple and colleague of *Levi Isaac of Berdichev. 
His grandson, ABRAHAM DAVID of Miropolye, a noted scholar 
and admor of many Hasidim, continued the dynasty. David's 
son, SAMUEL III, author of Shem mi-Shemuel, succeeded to 
his father’s position and moved to the United States. 

The book Shenei ha-Meorot (Kishinev, 1896) includes 
some of the sayings of Zevi Hirsch and his brothers, and of 


Samuel 11 of Kamenka. 
[Adin Steinsaltz] 


KAMENKA-BUGSKAYA (Pol. Kamionka Strumilowa), 
city in Tarnopol district, Ukraine. The earliest information on 
Jewish settlement dates from 1456. An agreement reached be- 
tween the burghers and the Jews, granting the latter rights of 
residence and free trade, was confirmed by King Sigismund 111 
Vasa in 1589. Jews traded in grain, cattle, fish, and lumber. At 
the end of the 17 century the bishop of Lvov permitted the 
community to erect a wooden synagogue. The walls of this fine 
building were covered with paintings (done in 1730) mainly 
depicting animal figures. In 1662 there were 16 Jewish and 90 
Christian houses in the town. At the beginning of the 18 cen- 
tury Hayyim b. Isaac *Reizes served as rabbi of the commu- 
nity, which was under the jurisdiction of the regional kahal 
of the province of “Russia.” In 1719 and 1736 the Jews paid poll 
taxes of 786 and 400 zlotys respectively. Of the 522 Jews in the 
city in 1765, 79 were innkeepers. The community numbered 
2,922 (48% of the total population) in 1880, 3,164 (43.3%) in 
1900, and 2,685 (41%) in 1921. The drop in their number re- 
sulted from devastation by a large fire during wwI. From 1924 
until 1939 there was a supplementary Hebrew school with 
about 200 pupils. In 1931 the Jewish population numbered 
3,283; before September 1939 it had reached 4,000. 


[Encyclopaedia Judaica (Germany)] 


Holocaust Period 
The Jewish community changed greatly during the Soviet 
period of 1939-41, when community institutions were dis- 
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solved and any independent political activity was forbidden. 
The traditional Jewish economy was also hurt. Jews tried to 
integrate into the new activities by organizing themselves 
into craftsmen’s cooperatives and entering the municipal and 
civil service. On June 28, 1941, the city was occupied by the 
Germans, and the next day they murdered 200 Jews. On July 
2, the Ukrainians, instigated by the Germans, carried out a 
pogrom, killing a few hundred Jews. On November 10, 1941, 
another 500 Jews were killed near the city. In the summer of 
1942 a census was taken of the Jewish population; workers 
were given special permits, while of the others some 1,500 
persons were deported to *Belzec death camp (Sept. 15, 1942). 
On Sept. 21, 1942, 600 persons were put to death in Zabuze 
(area beyond the River Bug), where Jews from *Busk, Cholo- 
jow, and Radziechow (Radekhou) were also murdered. On 
Oct. 28, 1942, another group was deported to Belzec, thereby 
completing the murder of most of the community. In Novem- 
ber 1941 a forced-labor camp was set up in which Jews from 
the entire neighborhood were concentrated. On July 10, 1943, 
more than 5,000 Jews were murdered there. 
[Aharon Weiss] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Balinski and T. Lipinski, Starozytna Pol- 
ska, 2 (1845), index; A. Breier, M. Eisler, and M. Grunwald, Holzsyna- 
gogen in Polen (1934), 16, 35, 40, 44, 47, 48, 52, 62; G. Loukomsky, Jew- 
ish Art in European Synagogues (1947), 37; 39; 41, 64; B. Wasiutynski, 
Ludnose zydowska w Polsce w x1x i xx wiekach (1930), 98, 108, 120; 
I. Schiper, Dzieje handlu zydowskiego na ziemiach polskich (1937), 
index. 


KAMENSZAIN, TOBIAS (1918-2000), lawyer and leader of 
the Argentinean Jewish community. Kamenszain was born in 
Ostrow, Poland. In 1928 his family emigrated to Buenos Ai- 
res. In addition to studying at a state school he attended the 
Hebrew school of the Zionist Federation (General Zionists). 
He joined Ha-Shomer ha-Za’ir as a teenager and in 1939 be- 
gan his university studies, which he completed in 1946. He 
also joined the Right Po’alei Zion Party and was close to one 
of its leaders, Moshe Kostrinsky-*Kitron. In 1946 he married 
Eva Staif, a graduate in biochemistry. Her family was very ac- 
tive in Jewish life, and her father, Moshe Staif, was one of the 
founders of the Zionist Bialik School in Buenos Aires. Eva 
was much involved in Jewish education and for many years 
directed the orT school. In 1947 Kamenszain was elected to 
the central committee of Right Po’alei Zion and became secre- 
tary of *Keren Kayemet with Isaac Kaplan as chairman. Sub- 
sequently he was secretary of *Keren Hayesod. When Yitzhak 
Harkavi made aliyah, Kamenszain was elected secretary gen- 
eral of Poalei Zion. In 1960 and 1966 Kamenszain was elected 
chairman of amra-Ashkenazi Community of Buenos Aires. 
In 1966 he was also elected chairman of the Vaad Hakehilot — 
the federation of all the Jewish communities of Argentina. 
Among other positions, in the 1960s and 1970s he headed the 
board of Hamidrasha Haivrit (high school for Jewish studies 
and seminar for secondary school teachers) and in the 1990s 


the Keren Kayemet of Argentina. 
[Efraim Zadoff (2™ ed.)] 
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KAMHI, JAK V. (1925-_), Turkish industrialist. Born in Is- 
tanbul, Kamhi graduated as an engineer from Yildiz Techni- 
cal University, becoming chairman of the board of the Profilo 
Group of companies. He was an adviser to the prime ministry 
of Turkey for Turkey-zu and Turkey-U.S. relations. He was 
the founding chairman of the Quincentennial Foundation, 
which was established in 1989 with the purpose of celebrat- 
ing the arrival of the Sephardim exiled in 1492 to the Ottoman 
lands; and he lobbied on behalf of the Turkish Republic, es- 
pecially in the U.S., where Turkey was severely criticized for 
denying the Armenian genocide and for the infringement 
of human rights. He was given several awards, including the 
High Service Award from the Turkish Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs, the Légion d’Honneur, and the rank of commander in 
the National Order of Merit from the president of the French 
Republic and the commander of the Order of Spanish Civil 


Merit from the king of Spain. : ; 
[Rifat Bali (2™4 ed.)] 


KAMHI, LEON (1898-1943), commercial agent and Zionist 
activist. Kamhi was born and lived in Bitola (Monastir) in the 
Yugoslav part of Macedonia, also known as Vardar Macedo- 
nia. He received his education in the Alliance school and in- 
tended to pursue studies in Paris, but family problems pre- 
vented him and he had to start earning a living without delay. 
Working hard, he soon became an independent businessman. 
From his youth on, he was a Zionist leader and organizer. He 
was influential also in the affairs of the Kehillah, helping in 
financing the participation of Macedonian Jewish youth in 
the Zionist summer camps, mostly held in the Julian Alps, 
in faraway Slovenia. He founded or managed Zionist groups 
in other towns of the region, such as Stip and the provin- 
cial capital, Skopje. He represented Macedonian Jewry in all 
countywide forums and gatherings, maintaining intimate ties 
with Jewish leaders in Zagreb, the Zionist center, as well as in 
Belgrade, the seat of the Federation of Jewish Communities. 
His assistance in promoting aliyah to Palestine was essential, 
including the sending of unmarried young girls or arrang- 
ing for them fictional marriages to assure the fullest use of 
the very scarce available certificates (immigration affidavits) 
apportioned by the British, allocated through the services 
of the Jewish Agency for Palestine and its representatives 
in Zagreb. 

Kamhi planned to emigrate himself and corresponded 
on this matter with his friends already residing in Palestine 
during the years 1934 to 1936, postponing the implementa- 
tion of his plan time and again for personal and/or commu- 
nal reasons. 

He was the uncontested leader of Macedonian Jewry, 
eventually sharing their tragic fate in March 1943, when the 
Bulgarian fascists, cruel and willing collaborators with the 
Nazis, arrested all 7,000 Jews, mistreating them and hand- 
ing them over to the Germans in the Bulgarian town of Lom, 
from where they were deported, in four transports, to their 


death in Treblinka. 
[Zvi Loker (24 ed.)] 
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KAMINETSKY, JOSEPH 


KAMINER, ISAAC (1834-1901), Hebrew writer. Born in 
Lewkiow in the Ukraine, he was drawn into the Haskalah 
movement in his youth, and taught at the government school 
for Jews in Zhitomir (1854-59). Later he completed medical 
school at the University of Kiev and was a physician in that 
town till the end of the 1870s. During that period he inclined 
toward socialism and joined the circles of A.S. *Liebermann 
and Judah Loeb *Levin (Yehalel). 

Kaminer wrote verse satires for the Hebrew socialist pa- 
pers Ha-Emet and Asefat Hakhamim (among them his best 
poem Shir ha-Yihud la-Matbea), but he disagreed with the 
assimilationist tendencies prevalent in socialist circles. Only 
two works were published separately in his lifetime, Kinot mi- 
Sidduram shel Benei Dan (1878), and Seder Kapparot le-Vaal 
Takse (1878). Kaminer criticized not only the Hasidim and 
those clinging to old notions but also supporters of the Has- 
kalah and the rich community leaders. In a series of poems, 
Maskil el Dal, he described, in a favorable light, folk figures 
like the peddler and the destitute rabbis. In some of his verse 
he strongly defended the use of the Hebrew language and la- 
mented the younger generation's alienation from “Jewish na- 
tionality.” After the pogroms of the 1880s he joined the Hibbat 
Zion movement and from then on his verse was dedicated to 
the cause of Jewish nationalism and the settlement of Pales- 
tine. The board of Hovevei Zion published his selected po- 
ems posthumously (1905), edited by *Ahad Ha-Am and J.H. 
Rawnitzky. The selection was drastically edited. Kaminer’s 
works have little artistic value but they had an influence upon 
the readers of his day. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.H. Rawnitzky, Dor ve-Soferav (1926), 
143-59; Klausner, Sifrut, 6 (19507), 208-42; Waxman, Literature, 3 


(i960), 265-4 [Yehuda Slutsky] 


KAMINETSKY, JOSEPH (1911-1999), director of Torah 
Umesorah. Kaminetsky attended public school for one year, 
when his father realized that this would not do. He sold their 
home so he his son could attend Yeshiva Chaim Berlin in 
Brownsville, Brooklyn, New York. The boy then attended Tal- 
mudical Academy High School on the Lower East Side and 
was a student in the first freshman class of Yeshiva University. 
He graduated magna cum laude in 1932. 

While working toward his doctoral degree in education 
at the Teacher’s College at Columbia University, he was the 
founding principal of the after-school learning program of 
the Jewish Center Synagogue in Manhattan. Later, he was the 
congregation's assistant rabbi under Rabbi Leo Jung. After 
earning his degree, Rabbi Kaminetsky was appointed execu- 
tive director of Manhattan Day School. 

In 1946, he was handpicked by Rabbi Shraga Feivel 
Mendlowitz, founder of Torah Umesorah, the National As- 
sociation for Hebrew Day Schools, to be its educational di- 
rector, and then two years later, its national director. Upon his 
retirement, 36 years later, he was appointed director emeritus. 
Dr. Joe, as he was affectionately known, served Torah Ume- 
sorah for 41 years. 
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KAMINKA, ARMAND 


Kaminetsky was the key figure in the explosive growth of 
Orthodox day schools in the United States and Canada since 
World War 11. When he began his tenure at Torah Umesorah, 
his goal was that every town or city with a Jewish population 
of at least 5,000 would establish a Jewish day school. As Ka- 
minetsky put it in his memoirs, Memorable Encounters, his job 
was to create “a national bureau of ‘doers’ who could help com- 
munities establish all-day Jewish schools of their own.” 

Dr. Hillel Goldberg of the National Council of Synagogue 
Youth, recalls that in the post-Holocaust 1940s, there was al- 
most no American Jew who had all of Kaminetsky’s qualifica- 
tions to become executive director of Torah Umesorah. 

Goldberg wrote that 


Dr. Kaminetsky could sell Jewish education, not just because 
he believed in it, understood it, or cared. He did not found 
scores of Jewish day schools on these qualities alone. Still less, 
on these qualities alone did he persuade others to give up po- 
tentially lucrative careers to found hundreds more day schools. 
The secret... his secret? Dr. Joseph Kaminetsky convinced you 
that you were building the school, you were the leader, you were 
the doer, you were making the sacrifice, you had the abilities, 
you were making the difference. 


Today there are well over 600 yeshivah day schools in the 
United States and Canada with over 170,000 students. 

Marvin Schick wrote of Rabbi Kaminetsky as an educa- 
tor who bridged three worlds. 


Torah Umesorah represented a coming together in common 
cause of a remarkable group of Roshei Yeshiva, lay leaders and 
staff. The Roshei Yeshiva set the over-all policy and decided 
difficult questions. Led by Rav Aharon Kotler, the transcen- 
dent Torah leader of American Orthodoxy in the post-Holo- 
caust years, their involvement in day schools was remarkable 
in view of their personal histories and the character of the in- 
stitutions which they headed. Their Torah Umesorah activities 
entailed, in a certain way, a measure of compromise, for they 
were sanctioning schools whose standards were at times more 
than a notch below what they ordinarily would be willing to 
accept. Yet they all knew that the building of Torah in America 
required nurturing. 


In the mid-1950s, most lay leaders were Modern Orthodox, 
while the roshei yeshivah, generally, were also the leaders of 
the more stringent Agudath Israel. As Shick says, “There were 
strains, some serious, in the tripartite arrangement. Dr. Joe 
served as the mediator between the yeshivish world of Torah 
Umesorah leadership and the Modern Orthodox commu- 
nity.” 
In his memoirs, Dr. Kaminetsky wrote 


Although I felt sympathetic to the ideals of both the pure yeshi- 
vish and Modern Orthodox worlds, I was typed as a “modern” 
by some of the Torah Umesorah kehillah... In truth, in those 
early years, I did indeed find myself living ideologically in two 
worlds: the Modern Orthodox milieu of Yeshiva University 
and the more traditional yeshiva world of my early Brownsville 
days and of Torah Umesorah... I was criticized now and then 
by... religiously conservative people who objected to any hint 
of ideological flexibility on the day-school initiative - while at 
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the same time, many of my former friends at Yeshiva called me 
a “black-hatter.” Yet the L-rd was good to me and enabled me 
to maintain a careful equilibrium between the two worlds and 
to work with both for the sake of Torah. 


[Jeanette Friedman (24 ed.)] 


KAMINKA, ARMAND (Aaron; 1866-1950), rabbi and 
scholar. Kaminka, who was born in Berdichev, studied at 
the universities of Berlin and Paris as well as at the orthodox 
Rabbinerseminar in Berlin and the Lehranstalt fuer die Wis- 
senschaft des Judentums in Berlin. His first appointment was 
as rabbi at Frankfurt on the Oder, then as preacher at the Re- 
form temple in Prague (1893-97). After serving as chief rabbi 
of Esseg (Osyek), Slavonia (1897-1900), he moved to Vienna 
where he became secretary of the Israelitische Allianz (whose 
history he described in Haolam, 35 (1948), nos. 1-11). In 1903 
Kaminka was sent by the Israelitische Allianz to Kishinev to 
investigate the pogrom that had taken place there that April. 
He also taught Talmud, philosophy, and history at the bet ha- 
midrash of IH. Weiss (1901-04), as well as at the community’s 
religious teachers’ training college. In 1924 Kaminka founded 
Maimonides College (for the spreading of Jewish knowledge 
among Viennese Jewry), and from 1926 lectured on Talmud 
and Jewish philosophy at the University of Vienna. With the 
annexation of Austria by Hitler in 1938, Kaminka settled in 
Palestine. 

As secretary of the Allianz, Kaminka was involved in re- 
lief work for the victims of persecution in Romania and Rus- 
sia to the end of World War 1. He had been active from youth 
in the Hibbat Zion movement and was long associated with 
Theodor *Herzl, who considered Kaminka a suitable inter- 
mediary between himself and the Russian Hovevei Zion. Ka- 
minka took part in the first Zionist Congress (1897), where 
he gave the official address on Jewish settlement in Palestine. 
Because of his interest in “practical Zionism,” he eventually 
fell out with Herzl. 

Kaminka was a poet and translator. His translations 
into Hebrew from classical literature include: Marcus Aure- 
lius Meditations (1923); Aristotle’s De Anima (1949); Seneca’s 
Epistulae Morales (1940-42), Dialogues (1943-45), and Na- 
turales Quaestiones (1946); and a two-volume selection of 
tragedies by Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides (Tragedyot 
Nivharot..., 1940-48). Kaminka’s own poetry as well as some 
of his translations were published in several collections. He 
also wrote a drama, Shever Beit Ahav (“Downfall of the House 
of Ahab,” 1941). 

In his writings on the Bible, Kaminka generally adopted 
a conservative line, strongly rejecting the theories of the Bible 
criticism and arguing for the unity of Isaiah and for the pre-Ex- 
ilic origin of much of Psalms and Song of Songs. Kaminka also 
published numerous studies on the talmudic literature. Here, 
in contrast to his biblical research, he adopted a very critical 
view denying the historicity of many talmudic statements. He 
also began to publish a critical edition of the She’iltot de-R. 
Ahai Gaon (1908), a subject to which he returned in several 
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articles, claiming that the work is of a rhetorical and nonhal- 
akhic nature. Kaminka also prepared an edition of Al-Harizi’s 
Tahkemoni (1899), with introduction and notes. In the field 
of Apocrypha, he translated the so-called rv Ezra from Latin 
into Hebrew as Hazonot Asir Shealtiel (1936), with notes and 
introduction. He also turned his attention to the early transla- 
tors in his Studien zur Septuaginta (1928). In this study he tries 
to prove that the Septuagint did not have a textually different 
Hebrew version as its basis. Some of his scholarly articles were 
republished in Mehkarim ba-Mikra u-va-Talmud... (2 vols., 
1938-51), and Kitvei Bikkoret Historit (1944). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Festschrift Armand Kaminka... (Ger. and 
Heb., 1937), includes bibliography; M. Zucker, in: Hadoar, 29 (1950), 
820-1, 840-1; Th. Herzl, Complete Diaries..., ed. by R. Patai, 5 (1960), 
index; Ahad Ha-Am, Iggerot..., 6 vols. (1956-607), index; H.N. Bialik, 
Iggerot..., 5 vols. (1938-39), index; I. Klausner, Ha-Tenuah le-Ziyyon 
be-Rusyah... (1962), index; A. Freud, in: Zeitschrift fuer die Geschichte 


der Juden, 3 (1966), 222-3. 
[Tobias Grill (24 ed.)] 


KAMINSKI or KAMINSKA, family of Yiddish actors. ABRA- 
HAM ISAAC KAMINSKI (1867-1918) organized his own the- 
atrical company in Warsaw at the age of 20 and also toured 
the smaller towns. When the Russian ban on Yiddish theater 
was lifted in 1908, he also toured in Russia. Among the plays 
he staged were several of his own and translations of Gorki 
(The Lower Depths), Schiller (Die Raueber), and Moliére (Le 
Malade imaginaire). Shortly before World War 1 he founded 
the Kaminski Theater in Warsaw. 

His wife ESTHER RACHEL KAMINSKA (née Halpern; 
1870-1925) won fame in her husband’s company. When she 
appeared in St. Petersburg in 1905, she was hailed as “the Yid- 
dish Duse.” Her repertoire included plays by Ibsen, Dumas, 
and Sudermann, but she was considered at her best in portray- 
als of the mother roles of Jacob *Gordin She toured the U.S. in 
1909-11, and played in London and Paris in 1913. 

IDA KAMINSKA (1899-1980), their daughter, started her 
career as a child in her father’s company and became its lead- 
ing figure. Her first husband was Martin Sigmund *Turkow; 
her second Meir Melman (1899-1978), a leading actor. 

On the invasion of Poland in 1939, the family fled into 
the Soviet-occupied zone and later into Central Asia. When 
she returned to Poland after World War 11, she resumed ac- 
tivity in Lodz. In Warsaw she earned for her company the sta- 
tus of the “Jewish State Theater,’ with which she toured Israel, 
North and South America, and later western Europe. She also 
achieved fame in films. Her role in the film The Shop on Main 
Street (1967) was widely acclaimed. She left Poland in 1968 as 
a result of the antisemitic campaign in the country when the 
emigration of many of the country’s remaining Jews deprived 
her of her audience. After emigrating to the United States, 
where she starred in Glueckel von Hameln, Kaminska settled 
in Israel in 1975 with her actor-husband Meir Melman, and 
joined the newly formed Yiddish Theater in Tel Aviv. 

Another member of the family, JosEPH KAMINSKI 
(1903-1972), son of Abraham and Esther Rachel, studied mu- 
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KAMPELMAN, MAX M. 


sic in Berlin and Vienna, settled in Palestine in 1937, and be- 
came first violinist in the Israel Philharmonic Orchestra. He 
composed works for orchestra, chamber groups, and solo in- 
struments. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Turkov-Grudberg, Yidddish Teater 


in Poylen (1951), 34.ff. 
[Joseph Leftwich] 


KAMNIEL, ABU AL-HASAN MEIR IBN, physician in 
Seville who was invited by the Almoravide ruler Ali b. Yusuf 
ibn Tashfin (1106-43) to serve at his court in *Marrakesh. Ibn 
Kamniel was a friend of *Judah Halevi, who dedicated some 
of his poems to him. At the court in Marrakesh he met Solo- 
mon ibn al-Mu‘allim, also a physician and poet, and a friend 
of Judah Halevi and Abraham *Ibn Ezra, who both praised 
Ibn al-Mu‘allim in their poems. According to Ibn *Aknin, Ibn 
al-Mu‘allim expounded verses to the ruler from Song of Songs 
according to their plain meaning, thereby arousing Ibn Kam- 
niel’s anger. At the time these Jewish physicians met in Mar- 
rakesh, which was the capital of the Almoravide empire and 
Ibn Tashfin’s residence, it was generally not permitted for Jews 
to live in the city. Therefore, Ibn Tashfin’s invitation to the two 
Jewish physicians from Spain to serve at his court must have 
been with good reason, particularly when his policies were 
not friendly toward Jews. It is known that there were compe- 
tent Arab physicians in North Africa at the time. In sending 
for the Jewish physicians Ibn Tashfin may have desired to es- 
tablish a medical school in Marrakesh which could compete 
with that in Fez. Be that as it may, these physicians seem to 
have built the nucleus for a small Jewish community in Mar- 
rakesh which was destroyed by the *Almohads in the middle 
of the 12" century. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hirschberg, Afrikah, 1 (1965), 264, 386 n. 83 
(includes bibliography); Dinur, Golah, 2 pt. 1 (19652), 335 no. 14; M. 
Maimonides, Treatise on Asthma, ed. by S. Muntner (1963), 43. 


[Haim Z’ew Hirschberg] 


KAMPELMAN, MAX M. (1920- ), U.S. lawyer and dip- 
lomat. Born in New York, Kampelman received his under- 
graduate and legal education at New York University, and his 
M.A. and Ph.D. in political science at the University of Min- 
nesota. He taught political science at the University of Min- 
nesota (1946-48) and at Bennington College (1948-50). He 
came under the influence of Senator Hubert H. Humphrey 
and served as his legislative counsel (1949-55). He then joined 
the law firm of Fried, Frank, Harris, Shriver and Kampelman, 
in Washington, D.c. He served as director and as chairman of 
the executive committee of the District of Columbia National 
Bank (1962-66). He was a creator and moderator of the popu- 
lar television program Washington Week in Review (1967-70) 
and chairman of the Washington public broadcasting radio 
and television stations (1963-70). 

Kampelman has had an active career as a major Ameri- 
can diplomat, serving in several important and delicate nego- 
tiations. He has served as senior adviser to the U.S. delegation 
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KAMSON, YAAKOV DAVID 


to the United Nations. From 1980 to 1983, by appointment of 
President Carter and then of President Reagan, he was am- 
bassador and head of the U.S. delegation to the Conference 
on Security and Cooperation in Europe (under the Final Act 
signed in Helsinki in 1975). Then he was appointed by Presi- 
dent Reagan as ambassador and head of the Delegation on 
Negotiations on Nuclear and Space Arms. 

Kampelman has a long and distinguished record of pub- 
lic and philanthropic service. By appointment of the president 
of the United States, he was chairman of the board of trust- 
ees of the Woodrow Wilson International Center for Schol- 
ars (1979-81), and continued as a member of the board of 
trustees. He was chairman of Freedom House (1983-85). He 
has served on the board of directors of Georgetown Univer- 
sity, on the board of advisers of the Kennedy Institute of Eth- 
ics, on the board of trustees of the Law Center Foundation 
of New York University, on the board of trustees of the U.S. 
Council for International Business, as vice president of the 
Helen Dwight Reid Educational Foundation, vice chairman 
of the Coalition for a Democratic Majority, a member of the 
executive committee of the Committee on the Present Dan- 
ger, and a member of the board of directors of the Atlantic 
Council of the United States. He was chairman of the Board 
of Governors of the United Nations Association (1989-93) 
and served as vice chairman of the United States Institute of 
Peace (1992-2001). 

Kampelman has been actively identified with many 
Jewish and Israeli interests. He is honorary chairman of the 
Jerusalem Foundation and honorary governor of the He- 
brew University of Jerusalem. He has served as honorary vice 
chairman of the B’nai B'rith Anti-Defamation League; as a 
member of the board of governors of Tel Aviv University and 
of the University of Haifa; as chairman of the National Ad- 
visory Committee of the American Jewish Committee; as a 
member of the board of directors of H1As; as vice president 
of the Jewish Publication Society; on the board of trustees of 
the America-Israel Cultural Foundation and of the Ameri- 
can Friends of the Israel Conservatory of Music; and on the 
board of trustees of the American Histadrut Cultural Ex- 
change Institute. 

In 1989 he received the Presidential Citizens Medal; in 
1999 he was awarded the Presidential Medal of Freedom; and 
in 2000, he was among those who received the first Library 
of Congress Living Legend award. Kampelman is the author 
of many articles and pamphlets on public affairs, American 
foreign policy, and Jewish subjects. He also wrote The Com- 
munist Party vs. the c1o (1957) and Entering New Worlds: The 
Memoirs of a Private Man in Public Life (1991). 


[Milton Ridvas Konvitz / Ruth Beloff (2"¢ ed.)] 


KAMSON, YAAKOV (Jacob) DAVID (1907-1980), Hebrew 
poet. Born in Vorna, Lithuania, Kamson immigrated to Pal- 
estine in 1926, living first in Jerusalem and later in Ashkelon. 
While in Germany he began publishing his poems in the 
German-Jewish press, and later contributed to most Hebrew 
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periodicals. His works include Yerushalayim (1950), a collec- 
tion of poems on the theme of Jerusalem, and books of poetry 
and stories for children. He was an editor of the album about 
Lithuanian Jewry, Yahadut Lita (1959). He also wrote in Yid- 
dish. For a list of English translations of his poetry see Goell, 
Bibliography, 30f. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: U. Ofek, Gan ha-Haruzim (1961), 97; G. Berg- 
son, Sheloshah Dorot be-Sifrut ha-Yeladim ha-Ivrit (1966), 165f. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


KAMZA AND BAR KAMZA, figures in one of the aggadot 
dealing with the events which led to the destruction of the 
Second Temple (Git. 55b-56a; cf. Lam. R. 4:2 no. 3). The pas- 
sage opens with the statement, “Because of Kamza and Bar 
Kamza Jerusalem was destroyed,’ and states that a certain man 
instructed his servant to invite his friend Kamza to a feast. By 
mistake the servant extended the invitation to a certain Bar 
Kamza, his master’s personal enemy. Bar Kamza was ordered 
to leave, but offered increasing sums of money to be allowed 
to stay and avoid the humiliation of being thrown out. His 
host remained obdurate. Bar Kamza was compelled to leave. 
Furious with the rabbis who witnessed the scene and did not 
speak up on his behalf Bar Kamza went to the emperor and 
informed him that the Jews were planning a revolt, the proof 
being that they would refuse to accept his sacrifice. The em- 
peror sent a sacrifice through Bar Kamza, who inflicted a 
blemish on it which would disqualify it according to Jewish 
law but not according to Roman law. The sages were inclined 
to overlook this blemish and offer up the sacrifice so as not to 
offend the Romans. A certain *Zechariah b. Avkilus, however, 
objected strongly on the grounds that “people will think that 
blemished animals may be offered for sacrifice” To a proposal 
that Bar Kamza be put to death to prevent him from inform- 
ing the emperor, Zechariah b. Avkilus objected, maintaining 
that “people will think that the penalty for inflicting a blem- 
ish on sacrificial animals is death?” 

There may well be a grain of historical truth in this leg- 
end. Josephus states that Eleazar, son of Hananiah the high 
priest, and a leader of zealots, sought to abolish sacrifices of 
non-Jews in the Temple, and maintains that this was the signal 
for the outbreak of the Roman War, since it meant the aboli- 
tion of daily sacrifice for the emperor (Wars, 2:409ff.), consti- 
tuting an act of rebellion. In the story one can detect an echo 
of the factional dissensions that ravaged Jerusalem in the years 
preceding the destruction of the Temple. It should be asso- 
ciated with similar popular sayings from talmudic literature, 
e.g., Why was the Second Temple destroyed...? Because of 
baseless hatred” (Yoma 9b). 

Some scholars see a resemblance between the name 
Kamza and Bar Kamza and the name Compsus b. Compsus 
mentioned by Josephus (Life, 33). Compsus was a member of 
the aristocratic party in Tiberias and among the supporters of 
the Romans. Support for the theory is found in the fact that the 
legend is attributed to Johanan who taught in Tiberias, which 
might well have been the scene of the story. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Derenbourg, Hist, 266-7; A.A. Halevi, 


Shaarei ha-Aggadah (1963), 203 ff. 
[Ahron Oppenheimer] 


KANAH, Cana (Heb. 7337). 

(1) City in the territory of Asher (Josh. 19:28), mentioned 
in Egyptian lists of cities conquered by Seti I and Thutmosis 111 
(no. 26); now Kanah, 6 miles (10 km.) southeast of Tyre. 

(2) Town in Galilee captured by Tiglath-Pileser 111 in 
732 B.C.E. According to John 2, a marriage feast at Cana was 
the scene of Jesus’ miracle of changing water into wine; there 
also he performed a miracle of healing (John 4:46ff.). Jo- 
sephus made it his headquarters early in 67 c.z. during the 
Jewish War (Life, 86). After the destruction of the Temple, 
Kanah was settled by priests of the Eliashib family. Identi- 
fied since the Middle Ages with Kafr Kanna, the site is now 
more likely placed at Khirbat Kanna, 5 miles (8 km.) north 
of Sepphoris. 

(3) River separating the territories of Manasseh and 
Ephraim (Josh. 17:9); now Wadi Kanna, a tributary of the 
Yarkon. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.H. Dalman, Sacred Sites and Ways (1934), 


113; Press, Erez, s.v. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


KANAH AND PELIYAH, BOOKS OF, two of the most im- 
portant compositions of pre-Safedian *Kabbalah. The former 
is a lengthy commentary on the commandments, the latter a 
commentary on the first chapters of Genesis. Though differ- 
ent from the literary point of view, the two books have been 
confused by many kabbalists, the title Kanah being attributed 
to both. Written by the same kabbalist, they were attributed 
to members of the family of the famous tannaitic figure R. 
*Nehunyah ben ha-Kanah, to whom some other kabbalistic 
writing had been attributed previously. The author introduces 
three generations of this family, who discuss and exchange 
among themselves kabbalistic ideas. The main assumption of 
the author is the superiority of Kabbalah, which contains the 
most important clues for understanding Judaism. 

For many years the books were thought to have been 
composed in Spain, but findings of Kushnir-Oron and Ta- 
Shma established the Byzantine background of the books, pre- 
sumably at the end of the 14" century. A study of the sources 
demonstrates that the anonymous kabbalist drew on a huge 
variety of kabbalistic sources starting from early Kabbalah, 
the book of the Zohar, prophetic Kabbalah, R. Joseph Gika- 
tilla, R. Menahem Recanati, and R. Joseph b. Shalom Ashke- 
nazi. Especially important is the impact of Sefer ha-Temunah 
and the kabbalistic thought in writings from its circle, plau- 
sibly produced in mid-14" century Byzantium. Also the ap- 
propriation of Heikhalot poems, late Midrashim, and Ashke- 
nazi sources is detectable. Many of these sources were copied 
verbatim or with slight changes and interpolations. Despite 
the highly eclectic nature of these books, the recasting of the 
sources in a dialogue form, which uses many parables, was 
helpful in introducing the variety of ideas appropriated by the 
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author to wider and variegated audiences. Together with writ- 
ings from the Temunah circle, the books of Kanah and Peliyah 
are cornerstones of Byzantine Kabbalah as a divergent school 
from the Spanish center of Kabbalah, and contributed a spe- 
cial blend of views which underscore transmigration and cos- 
mic cycles (shemittot), surmising that the present eon is one 
of stern judgment, and show special interest in Hebrew let- 
ters and divine names. 

The books contain ideas stemming from earlier sources 
which deviate from the consensus of the main kabbalistic 
schools in Spain. On the other hand, they express critical at- 
titudes toward students of Halakhah, depicted as immersed 
in the study of Jewish law, but enjoying a good life instead of 
fasting and preaching to the Jews about their plight in exile. 
The style of admonition and the frequent appearance of Elijah, 
who teaches supernal secrets, permeate the two compositions 
and had an impact on later writings. Because of the recurring 
concern with messianism and eschatology - again following 
earlier kabbalistic sources — the books have been seen as a very 
reliable source because of their mooted early date. The com- 
putation of the year of arrival of the Messiah as 1490 evoked 
special interest after the expulsion of the Jews from Spain. 

The impact of the books on the further development of 
Kabbalah has been quite substantial. They were canonized 
already at the beginning of the 16" century, and their influ- 
ence is discernible among Spanish kabbalists who were ex- 
pelled from Spain and others. The most important names in 
this context are Johanan *Alemanno, *Moses of Kiev, Solomon 
*Molcho, Joseph *Caro, Solomon ha-Levi *Alkabez, Meir ibn 
Gabbai, Moses *Cordovero, David ibn Zimra, *Shabbetai Zevi 
and other Shabbatean figures, and some in early Hasidism. 
Some of its more radical ideas contributed to the rejection of 
the books by other kabbalists, like R. Isaac *Luria. 

Sefer ha-Kanah was published in part in 1617 in Prague, 
in 1730 in Wilharsdorf, in 1786 in Poritsk, and in 1894 in Cra- 
cow, and in 1974 in Jerusalem. Sefer ha-Peliyah was published 
twice, in 1784 in Koretz and in 1884 in Premislany. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Benayahu, The Sabbatean Movement in 
Greece (Heb., 1971-1977), 350-354; T. Fishman, “A Kabbalistic Perspec- 
tive on Gender-Specific Commandments: On the Interplay of Sym- 
bols and Society,’ in: ays Review, 17:2 (1992), 199-245; M. Oron, “The 
Introduction to Sefer ha-Peliyah,” in: Kovez al-Yad Jubilee Volume, 2 
(1989), 273-95; M. Kushnir-Oron, “The Sefer Ha-Peli’ah and Sefer 
Ha-Kanah: Their Kabbalistic Principles, Social and Religious Criti- 
cism and Literary Composition” (Heb., Ph. D. Thesis, Hebrew Uni- 
versity, Jerusalem, 1980); S.A. Horodezky, Ha-Mistorin be-Yisrael, 4 
(1952), 341-88, M. Idel, “Saturn and Sabbatai Tzevi: A New Approach 
to Sabbateanism,” in: P. Schaefer and M. Cohen, Toward the Millen- 
nium, Messianic Expectations from the Bible to Waco (1998), 173-202; 
I. Ta-Shma, “Where Have the Books Kanah and Peliyah Been Com- 
posed?” in: Sefer Jacob Katz (1980), 56-63 (Heb.). 


[Moshe Idel (24 ed.) 
KANDEL, ERIC RICHARD (1929-_), neurophysiologist 


and Nobel laureate in physiology and medicine. Kandel was 
born in Vienna, Austria, and emigrated to the U.S. in April 
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1939 after a childhood experience of Nazi occupation which 
determined his life-long interest in behavior. After attending 
the Yeshiva of Flatbush elementary school, followed by Eras- 
mus Hall High School, he majored in European history at 
Harvard before entering New York University Medical School 
with the initial intention of pursuing a career in psychiatry. An 
elective course at Columbia University with Harry Grundfest 
reinforced his decision to become a scientist. After gradua- 
tion (1956) he joined the National Institutes of Health (rH), 
Bethesda (1957-60), and trained in clinical psychiatry at Har- 
vard Medical School (1960-65), a period which included a 
seminal year as a postdoctoral fellow with Ladislav Tauc in 
Paris. He formed a neurophysiology group at New York Uni- 
versity (1965-72). In 1972 he moved to Columbia University 
College of Physicians and Surgeons as founding director of 
the Center for Neurobiology and Behavior, where he became 
professor (1983), senior investigator of the Howard Hughes 
Medical Institute (1984), and director of the Kavli Institute 
for Brain Sciences (2004). His research has centered on the 
biological basis of memory and its implications for normal 
and abnormal behavior. He was among the first to devise ex- 
perimental methods for establishing the physiological and 
molecular basis of a crucial function of the brain. He worked 
initially on the relatively simple giant marine snail Aplysia and 
later on the hippocampus, the memory center, in mice, con- 
vinced that only simple systems would give insight into the 
formidable challenge of understanding consciousness and re- 
lated brain function in humans. He ended previous fruitless 
speculation by establishing that memory involves the connec- 
tions between nerve cells and patterns of protein synthesis in 
these cells. He was awarded the Nobel Prize (2000) jointly 
with Arvid Carlsson and Paul Greegard. His other honors in- 
clude membership in the U.S. Academy of Sciences (1974), the 
Lasker Award (1983), the Gairdner Award (1987), the Harvey 
Prize of the Haifa Technion (1993), and the Wolf Prize (1999). 
His publications include (with J. Schwartz and T. Jessell) the 
standard textbook Principles of Neural Science. 


[Michael Denman (2" ed.)] 


KANDEL, ISAAC LEON (1881-1965), U.S. educator, an in- 
ternationally known specialist on comparative education. 
Kandel was born in Romania, and went to university in Man- 
chester, England, and at Columbia University, New York. From 
1914 to 1923 he was a research specialist for the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching and produced sig- 
nificant monographs, including one on the examination sys- 
tem in the United States. From 1923 to 1947, he was professor 
of education at Teachers College of Columbia University and 
editor of its Educational Yearbook of the International Institute. 
From 1944 to 1949 he edited Universities Quarterly, and from 
1946 to 1953, School and Society. In 1948-50, Kandel was pro- 
fessor of American studies at the University of Manchester, 
England. Kandel contributed to the fields of educational his- 
tory, educational theory, and comparative and international 
education. His most important work was Comparative Educa- 
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tion (1933), and his other books include History of Secondary 
Education (1930), Conflicting Theories of Education (1938), In- 
tellectual Cooperation: National and International (1944), The 
New Era in Education (1955), and American Education in the 
Twentieth Century (1957). Of great significance was his pio- 
neering study, The Making of Nazis (1935), in which he docu- 
mented the theory and practice of Nazi education and warned 
of its dangers. Kandel’s work is distinguished by vigorous op- 
position to extremism in progressive education, his advocacy 
of international cooperation in culture and education, and 
his application of a precise, multilingual approach to educa- 
tional research. Kandel was a member of the advisory board 
of the American Friends of the Hebrew University, the edi- 
torial council of Jewish Social Studies, and of the Institute for 
Religious and Social Studies (Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America). He was coauthor of an article on Jewish education 
in Monroe's Cyclopedia for Education. He taught for a period 
at the Jewish Institute of Religion in New York. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: L.A. Cremin, Isaac Leon Kandel (1966); 
W.W. Brickman, in: Educational Forum, 15 (1950-51), 398-412; R.G. 
Templeton, Isaac L. Kandel’s Contribution to the Theory of American 


Education (1956). 
[William W. Brickman] 


KANDLEIN OF REGENSBURG (14" century), community 
leader first mentioned in the records of Regensburg in 1351. 
Kandlein was a widow whose relatives, including her brother, 
son, and son-in-law, were the most prominent moneylend- 
ers in that city. The family, originally from Graz, also payed 
the highest taxes. Kandlein was one of the appointed leaders 
of the Regensburg Jewish community and was usually men- 
tioned first in the listings of the important Jews. This group 
set the taxes for local Jews and regulated which Jews should 
be allowed to settle in Regensburg and what they should pay 
for the privilege. In July 1356, the Regensburg council gave 
Kandlein and others permission to live in Regensburg for two 
further years and all rights to sing in their synagogue and to 
their graveyard. Kandlein was murdered sometime before Au- 
gust 1365 during a robbery of her home. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Taitz, S. Henry, and C.I. Tallan, “Kandlein 
of Regensburg,’ in: The jps Guide to Jewish Women, 600 B.C.E.-— 
1900 C.E. (2003), 79-80; F. Bastian and J. Wideman (eds.), Monu- 
menta Boica Regensburger Urkundbuch, vol. 2, Urkunden der Stadt 


1351-1378 (1956). 
[Cheryl Tallan (2"4 ed.)] 


KANE, BOB (1916-1998), U.S. comic book creator. Born in 
New York City with the surname Cahn, he attended Cooper 
Union and the Art Students League before entering the com- 
ics field. His first strips, Peter Pupp and Hiram Hick, were pub- 
lished in 1936. In 1938, while he was drawing adventure strips 
for National Comics, a comic book hero named Superman ap- 
peared. Kane's boss asked him and his high-school classmate, 
Bill Finger, then a shoe salesman, to come up with a Super- 
competitor. They developed Batman, which came out in May 
1939 in Detective Comics, the successor to National. Batman 
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the Caped Crusader was not as strong as Superman, but he was 
much more agile, a better dresser, and had more sophisticated 
technological contraptions. He lived in the Batcave with his 
“ward,” Robin the Boy Wonder, drove the Batmobile, which 
had a crime laboratory and a closed-circuit television in the 
back, and owned a Batplane. In creating Batman, really a man 
named Bruce Wayne, a wealthy socialite, Kane said he drew 
on a number of sources: a 1920s movie, The Mark of Zorro, a 
radio show called The Shadow, and a 1930 movie called The 
Bat Whispers. As Batman's popularity increased — there was 
a television series, Batman movies, toys, and costumes — over 
the years, Kane did less and less of the drawing. Although his 
name appeared on the strip until 1964, the work was done 
mostly by other artists. According to a recollection-tribute 
by Jerry Robinson, who was a writer during the creation of 
Batman, Kane and Finger, like himself and the creators of Su- 
perman, came from middle-class Jewish families beset by the 
Depression. Bruce Wayne, he wrote, “is rich, handsome and 
equipped with a butler, the Batmobile and an array of seduc- 
tive women. That, of course, represented our ultimate fantasy.” 
The fantasy proved to be universal. Batman was soon speak- 
ing Greek, Arabic, and Japanese, among other languages. In 
1966 Kane turned to children’s television cartoons and in his 
last years he devoted himself to Batman paintings and litho- 


graphs for collectors. 
[Stewart Kampel (274 ed.)] 


KANE, CAROL (1952- ), U.S. actress. Born in Cleveland, 
Ohio, Kane traveled extensively as a child, living with her par- 
ents in Paris and Haiti before settling with them in New York. 
She attended the Professional Children’s School in New York 
City until the age of 14, when she began acting professionally 
in theater roles in New York and around the Northeast. Kane’s 
first significant film roles were in Carnal Knowledge (1971) and 
‘The Last Detail (1973), and she played a memorable role as a 
bank teller-hostage in Dog Day Afternoon (1975). Later that 
year, Kane received an Oscar nomination for her portrayal 
of Gitl, a young Jewish bride in Joan Micklin Silver’s Hester 
Street, a tale of immigrant life on New York’s lower East Side 
circa 1896. In 1977, Kane played the role of Woody Allen’s 
first wife in Annie Hall and Gene Wilder's girlfriend in The 
World’ Greatest Lover. Two years later, she received acclaim 
for her role as babysitter Jill Johnson in When A Stranger Calls 
(1979). Despite her success in film, however, Kane is perhaps 
best known for her role as the ditzy nonsense-speaking immi- 
grant Simka on the television show Taxi. Kane's performance 
as Simka, who eventually married Andy *Kaufman’s character 
on the show, Latka, won her Emmy Awards in 1982 and 1983. 
Subsequently, Kane appeared in a myriad of films and televi- 
sion shows while continuing to perform in the theater. Among 
these appearances, Kane's other notable credits include the 
Tv series Brooklyn Bridge (1991) and the films Racing with the 
Moon (1984), The Princess Bride (1987), Ishtar (1987), Scrooged 
(1988), The Lemon Sisters (1990), Addams Family Values (1993), 
Even Cowgirls Get the Blues (1994), Office Killer (1997), Jaw- 
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breaker (1999), My First Mister (2001), and Confessions of a 


Teenage Drama Queen (2004). 
[Walter Driver (2"4 ed.)] 


KANE, GIL (1926-2000), U.S. comic book artist. Born in Lat- 
via and named Eli Katz, he immigrated to New York with his 
family when he was three. Kane dropped out of high school 
at 15 to seek work penciling comic books, the first stage of the 
process. Some artists would go over his lines in ink, others 
would add words, and some would add color. His first job was 
at MLJ, publishers of Archie comics. Just before entering the 
army in 1944, Kane took a job with pc Comics. He returned 
there after the war to work at the dawn of a new medium and 
gradually became recognized as one of the greatest comic 
book artists. His breakthrough came in 1959 when he drew 
an early follow-up to pc’s Flash, a feature that had been a hit 
in the 1940s. He then revamped the characters Green Lantern 
and Atom and infused them with a vibrant new life. He repre- 
sented an integral part of the resuscitation of superheroes in 
the 1960s, an era known as the “silver age” of comic books. He 
gave dynamic new interpretations to the Hulk, Captain Mar- 
vel, and Spider-Man. Kane drew tens of thousands of pages of 
superheroes for pc and Marvel Comics as well as for dozens 


of other companies. 
[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


KANE, IRVING (1908-1988), U.S. attorney, businessman, 
and communal leader. Kane was born in Kiev, Russia, and 
went to America in 1913 with his parents, who settled first in 
Hoboken, New Jersey, and then moved to Cleveland, Ohio, in 
1917. Kane worked in a Cleveland law firm until 1937, when he 
established his own firm. President of the Hospital Specialty 
Co. of Cleveland from 1941 to 1962, he owned and operated 
Irving Kane Associates, a consulting firm for business and fi- 
nance. Kane first entered communal service as chairman of 
the Jewish Community Relations Committee of Cleveland in 
1947. He served with both Jewish and non-Jewish organiza- 
tions in various capacities, among them as chairman of the 
National Community Relations Advisory Council (1949-53), 
vice president of the American Jewish Congress (1956-58), and 
president of the Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare 
Funds (1959-62). He was a member of the campaign cabinet 
of the United Jewish Appeal from 1961. In 1964, Kane was one 
of the 29 high-profile guarantors of the newly formed Cleve- 
land Jewish News, as well as one of the attorneys involved in 
negotiating the deal to create the English-language community 
Jewish newspaper. He also served as chairman of the Ameri- 
can Israel Public Affairs Committee. 


(Hillel Halkin / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


KANEE, SOL (1909-_), Canadian philanthropist, lawyer, and 
businessman; Jewish community official. Kanee was born into 
an immigrant family in the small Saskatchewan farm commu- 
nity of Melville. He graduated with a B.A. from the University 
of Manitoba in 1929 before going on to complete a degree in 
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law at the University of Saskatchewan in 1932. He was admitted 
to the Saskatchewan Bar in 1933. Kanee returned to Melville to 
begin practicing law but with the outbreak of war in Europe he 
enlisted in the Canadian Army. From 1940 to 1945 he served 
in the Royal Canadian Artillery, retiring with the rank of ma- 
jor. Rather than return to Melville, Kanee settled in Winnipeg, 
where he combined law and business. He became president 
of Loo Line Mills and director of the Kanee Grain Company. 
In 1956 he was appointed director of the Bank of Canada and 
served on its board for 17 years, the longest anyone had ever 
sat as a director. He was also director of the Federal Business 
Development Bank, which offered financial services to sup- 
port the long-term growth of businesses in all sectors of the 
Canadian economy. 

Active in both Jewish and non-Jewish community life, 
Kanee supported a number of community organizations and 
service groups in Winnipeg. Long an officer of the Canadian 
Jewish Congress, he served as chairman of the National Ex- 
ecutive of the Canadian Jewish Congress and president of 
the organization between 1971 and 1974. He was also chair 
of the University of Manitoba board of governors where an 
annual lecture series has been named in his honor. In addi- 
tion, Kanee held executive volunteer positions with the World 
Jewish Congress, the United Way of Greater Winnipeg, the 
Royal Winnipeg Ballet, and the Canadian National Millers 
Association, among other organizations. A lifelong Liberal 
Party supporter and Israel advocate, he was close to leading 
Canadian and Israeli political figures. His record of commu- 
nity service was recognized when Winnipeg's Jewish nursing 
home was renamed in honor of the Kanee family and, among 
his many awards, Sol Kanee was inducted into the Order of 


Canada in 2000. 
[Judith E. Szapor (2"4 ed.)] 


KANETI, SELIM (1934-1992), professor of civil and tax law. 
Born in Istanbul, Kaneti graduated from the Faculty of Law 
of Istanbul University. In 1968 he was an associate professor 
and in 1972 became a professor of civil law. In 1984 he was ap- 
pointed president of the Finance and Economy Department 
of the Faculty of Law of Istanbul University and president of 
the Tax Law Department. He was also deputy director of the 
Center for Comparative Research and Application of Law in 
the Law Faculty. From 1957 he was a member of the Istanbul 
Bar Association and worked as a lawyer. He was president 
of the Secular Council of Turkey’s Chief Rabbinate between 
1989 and 1992. He wrote Akdin Ifa Edilmedigi Def ’i (1962); 
Isvicre Federal Mahkemesi Bor¢lar Hukuku Kararlari Ozel Bore 
lliskileri (1969); Hukuki Islemlerin Cevrilmesi (Tahvili) (1972); 
Sinirlt Ayni Haklar (1972); Medeni Hukuk Sorunlart (1976); 
Aile Hukuku (1985); and Vergi Hukuku (1989). 


[Rifat Bali (2™4 ed.)] 
KANEYV, port on the Dnieper River in Kiev district, Ukraine. 


Jewish settlement began in the end of the 17"* century or the 
beginning of the 18». From 98 (including the surrounding 
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villages) in 1765, the Jewish population grew to 1,635 in 1847 
and 2,682 (30% of the total population) in 1897. On the eve 
of ww1 most of the petty trade in town was in Jewish hands, 
all groceries and textile shops as well as others. On Novem- 
ber 6, 1917, local hoodlums ransacked many Jewish proper- 
ties; this happened again in the beginning of autumn 1919 by 
General *Denikin’s soldiers. The number of Jews in 1926 was 
1,305 (17.2%), and it dropped to 487 in 1939 (total population 
8,020). In the 1920s there was a two-grade school with 59 pu- 
pils. Kanev was occupied by the Germans on August 16, 1941. 
The Jews who remained were herded into one building under 
horrible conditions and robbed of all their property. After two 
months they were taken to Korsun and murdered in Novem- 
ber 1941 together with the local Jews. Kanev was liberated on 


February 3, 1944. 
[Shmuel Spector (274 ed.)] 


KANEYV, ISAAC (1896-1980), specialist in social insurance. 
Born in the Crimea, Kanev studied science and economics at 
the University of Simferopol. He immigrated to Erez Israel 
in 1919 and took part in the defense of Tel Hai, where he was 
wounded. After working as an agricultural laborer he was ap- 
pointed to the executive of Kuppat Holim in 1923, and hence- 
forth devoted himself entirely to the field of social insurance, 
completing his studies in Vienna and London, after which 
he was made responsible for social health research at Kuppat 
Holim. In 1947 he founded the Institute for Social Research 
of the Histadrut and on the establishment of the state was ap- 
pointed to work out a scheme for social insurance and social 
services, the results of which he published in 1950. He served 
in the First Knesset as a representative of *Mapai. In 1957 he 
was appointed by the government to work out a scheme for 
comprehensive health insurance. From 1928 he was a member 
of the executive of the International Social Security Associa- 
tion, of which he was vice president from 1955 to 1964, and in 
1958 lectured at a United Nations seminar on the social and 
demographic problems of the Mediterranean countries. He 
published a large number of works on social insurance and 
was awarded the Israel Prize for social sciences in 1962. 


[Shaked Gilboa (2™4 ed.)] 


KANIEVSKY, JACOB ISRAEL (“the Steipler”; 1899-1985), 
rabbi. Kanievsky was born in Hornistopol from which his ap- 
pelation “the Steipler” was derived. From an early age he stud- 
ied at the yeshivah of Gomel, which was directed by the “elder 
of Novogrudok,’ Joseph Yozel *Hurvitz. Kanievsky soon be- 
came known as the illui (“genius”) from Stopol. At the end of 
his teens he was pressed into service in the Russian army. 

In 1925 his first book, Shaarei Tevunah, was published. 
After the Hazon Ish, Avraham Yeshayahu *Karelitz, read the 
work, he offered his sister Miriam in marriage to Kanievsky 
and the two were married. Emigrating to Palestine in 1934 - 
about a year and a half after his brother-in-law had settled in 
Bene-Berak - Kanievsky was appointed the head of Bet Yosef- 
Novohardok yeshivah in Bene-Berak. Karelitz was once asked 
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was there any man in his generation for whom one could re- 
cite the blessing “blessed is He for having shared His wisdom 
with His reverers,’ and the reply of the Hazon Ish was, “the 
Steipler” 

Kanievsky was the author of nearly 30 books and de- 
voted much time to writing, teaching, and dealing with the 
vast public which constantly streamed to his home seeking 
spiritual guidance. Religious and nonreligious alike sought 
his counsel, and Jews from many communities looked to him 
for guidance. Some 200,000 people from all over Israel at- 
tended his funeral. 


KANIN, FAY MITCHELL (1917-_), screenwriter and leader 
in the U.S. film and television industries. Born in New York 
City to Bessie (Kaiser) and David Mitchell, Kanin grew up in 
Elmira, N.y., where as a teenager she won the New York State 
Spelling Championship. Kanin attended Elmira College on a 
scholarship and received a B.A. from the University of South- 
ern California after the family moved to Los Angeles. 

Kanin got her start in film as a script reader at RKO 
Studios, where she met her future husband, Michael Kanin 
(1910-1993), who was writing his first screenplay. Fay and Mi- 
chael, who married in 1940, raised two sons while collaborat- 
ing for 20 years on dozens of scripts for film, theater, radio, 
and television. Their dramatic version of the Japanese film 
Rashoman (1957) continues to be performed. Michael Kanin’s 
brother, Garson *Kanin, and his wife, Ruth Gordon, were a 
similar husband-and-wife team. Fay Kanin also wrote inde- 
pendently. Her play, Goodbye, My Fancy, about a congress- 
woman, was a Broadway success in 1949. Many of Fay Kanin’s 
scripts present characters who reflect her own values as an ed- 
ucated, independent, career woman. They focus on the impor- 
tance of personal integrity, academic freedom, and individual 
accomplishment. One of her most important scripts, Friendly 
Fire (1979), which starred Carol Burnett, won an Emmy for its 
moving depiction of an Iowa couple who lost their son in Viet- 
nam. She also won an Emmy for Tell Me Where it Hurts (1974). 
Kanin, who was nominated with her husband for an Academy 
Award for writing Teacher's Pet (1958), was also nominated for 
a Tony Award for Best Book (Musical) for Grind in 1985. 

Kanin served for over 25 years in various leadership roles 
in the film industry, including governor of the Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts and Sciences, representing the writers 
branch; president of the Academy Foundation, the educational 
and cultural arm of the Academy; and chair of the National 
Film Preservation Board of the Library of Congress. She was 
an officer of the Writers Guild Foundation and a member of 
the board of directors of the American Film Institute. From 
1979 to 1983, Kanin was president of the Academy of Motion 
Picture Arts and Sciences for four consecutive terms, the only 
woman elected to that office since Bette Davis’s brief stint as 
president in 1941. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Reisen. “Kanin, Fay,” in: RE. Hyman and 
D.D. Moore (eds.) Jewish Women in America, vol. 1 (1997), 718-19. 


[Sharon Pucker Rivo (24 ed.)] 
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KANIN, GARSON (1912-1999), U.S. playwright and direc- 
tor. Kanin, born in Rochester, New York, became a Hollywood 
director for Samuel Goldwyn at 25. He directed John Barry- 
more in A Great Man Votes (1939) and Ginger Rogers in both 
Bachelor Mother (1939) and Tom, Dick and Harry (1941). Af- 
ter army service during World War 11, Kanin was co-direc- 
tor, with Sir Carol Reed, of The True Story (1945). The film was 
about the Allied victory, and it won the Academy Award for 
Best Documentary. 

Plays Kanin wrote that were performed on Broadway 
include The Smile of the World (1949), Rat Race (1950), The 
Live Wire (1950), A Gift of Time (1962), and Come on Strong 
(1962). He wrote and directed the Broadway hits Born Yester- 
day (1946) and Do Re Mi (based on his novella, 1960; Tony 
nominations for Best Musical and Best Director). He also 
directed such Broadway productions as The Rugged Path 
(1945), Years Ago (1947), The Leading Lady (1948), The Diary 
of Anne Frank (1955, Tony nomination for Best Director), 
A Hole in the Head (1957), Sunday in New York (1962), and 
Funny Girl (1964). He produced and directed A Very Rich 
Woman (1965), written and acted by his author-actress wife 
Ruth Gordon. 

In the realm of cinema, Kanin and Gordon co-authored 
such films as A Double Life (1947, Oscar nomination for Best 
Screenplay), Adam’s Rib (1949, Oscar nomination for Best 
Screenplay), The Marrying Kind (1952), Pat and Mike (1952, 
Oscar nomination for Best Screenplay), and It Should Happen 
to You (1954). In 1969 he wrote and directed the films Where 
It’s At (based on his novel) and Some Kind of a Nut. In 1979 
the couple co-wrote the Tv movie Hardhat and Legs. In 1980, 
Kanin’s novel Movieola (1979) was adapted into three separate 
made-for-Tv movies: This Year’s Blonde; The Scarlett O'Hara 
War; and The Silent Lovers. 

Ruth Gordon died in 1985; Kanin married actress Mar- 
ian Seldes in 1990. He was the brother of screenwriter Michael 
Kanin (1910-1993). 

Among Garson Kanin’s published works are Remember- 
ing Mr. Maugham (1966), Cast of Characters: Stories of Holly- 
wood (1969), Tracy and Hepburn: An Intimate Memoir (1971), 
the novel A Thousand Summers (1973), Hollywood (1974), the 
novels One Hell of an Actor (1977) and Smash (1980), Together 
Again: Stories of the Great Hollywood Teams (1981), and the 


novel Cordelia (1982). 
[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


KANIUK, YORAM (1930-— ), Israeli writer. Kaniuk, who 
was born in Tel Aviv, fought in the War of Independence, dur- 
ing which he was wounded, spent the 1950s as journalist and 
painter in New York, and in 1961 settled down in Tel Aviv. One 
of the country’s most prolific writers, his oeuvre sets up a mir- 
ror to the changes within Israeli society while taking issue with 
the so-called Zionist narrative. Kaniuk’s disillusioned, critical 
voice is reminiscent of that of Y.H. *Brenner, a writer whom 
he greatly admires and with whom he shares a thematic and 
expressive affinity. 
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KANIUK, YORAM 


His works, commingling autobiographical elements with 
collective concerns, revolve around three major themes: the 
Arab/Palestinian-Israeli conflict and in particular the War of 
Independence, the Holocaust, and the attitude of the New Jew, 
the Israeli, to Diaspora tradition. 

The protagonist of Kaniuk’s first novel, Ha-Yored le- 
Maalah (which appeared in an English translation as The Ac- 
rophile in 1961, two years before it was published in Hebrew!) 
is an Israeli living abroad, as it were an uprooted Sabra, who 
is tormented by guilt feelings for having killed an Arab boy 
during the war, preferring life in total isolation rather than to 
return to his native country. A similar theme, clearly inspired 
by the personal experience of Kaniuk in the U.S., is treated 
in the novel Sus-Ez (1974; Rocking Horse, 1977). The moral di- 
lemma, present in several works of other writers of his genera- 
tion, underlies many of Kaniuk’s novels, including Bitto (1987; 
His Daughter, 1988) and Aravi Tov (1984; Confessions of a Good 
Arab, 1987), the latter being a compelling and deliberately pro- 
vocative Arab-Jewish family saga, which “is out to fracture the 
badly set bone that deforms the Middle East” (The Los Angeles 
Times). While his second novel, Himmo Melekh Yerushalayim 
(1965; Himmo King of Jerusalem, 1969), describes the dramatic 
relationship between a severely wounded Israeli soldier and 
the nurse who attends to his needs in an old monastery in 
Jerusalem during the War of Independence, the third novel, 
Adam Ben Kelev (1968; Adam Resurrected, 1969; 1971) marks 
a new thematic and stylistic direction in Kaniuk’s prose. In 
this novel as well as in Ha- Yehudi ha-Aharon (1982; The Last 
Jew, 2005), Kaniuk confronts the ever-open scars of Holocaust 
survivors and their traumatized life. In expressionistic style, 
harsh, gruesome, and provocative, Kaniuk tells the pathetic- 
grotesque story of Adam Stein, once a well-known clown in 
Europe, who survived the death camp because he entertained 
victims on their way to the gas chamber. Stein arrives in Israel 
but suffers a nervous breakdown. A patient at a rehabilitation 
and therapy institute, he presides over a demented kingdom 
which includes distraught persons, like Jenny, who provides 
him with medical and sexual services, and a “dog,” who slowly 
shows feeling and finally can even speak. The novel, which 
has been translated into fourteen languages, was also success- 
fully staged and is undoubtedly one of the most original and 
powerful Hebrew novels about the Holocaust. The Last Jew, 
one of Kaniuk’s most ambitious works, attempting to present 
a historic panorama of Jewish fate in the 20 century, is the 
tragic-grotesque story of Ebenezer Schneurson, who believes 
he is the “last Jew.’ Confronting the Holocaust and the incur- 
able wounds of the survivors prompted Kaniuk also to look 
closer at the relations between Germans and Jews. In Post 
Mortem (1992), an impressive, albeit disturbing portrait of 
his parents, Kaniuk does not hide his ambivalent emotions 
toward Germany and its culture. It was the father, Moshe Ka- 
niuk, for many years director of the Tel Aviv Museum, who 
imbued his son with a passion for the German language and 
its culture. Kaniuk recounts how he, a boy in Tel Aviv of the 
19308, wished to rid himself of the ubiquitous Sabra attributes 
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and resemble the children of the German Templars. One of 
the most successful Israeli authors in Germany, Kaniuk visited 
that country many times and published in 2002 (first in Ger- 
man, two years later in Hebrew!) his impressions of a haunted 
and haunting country. 

Other prose works by Kaniuk examine the Zionist Myth 
and its realization, as in Afar ve- Teshukah (“Soil and Desires,” 
1975) or Ha-Sippur al Dodah Shlomziyon ha-Gedolah (1976; 
Aunt Schlomzion the Great, 1978); tell of the passionate, obses- 
sive love of a 60-year-old film producer for a much younger 
woman (“Another Love Story,’ 1996); relate an imaginary, hu- 
morous encounter with Queen Elizabeth (Ha-Malkah va-Ani; 
“The Queen and I,” 2001); or recollect personal moments, both 
turbulent and inspiring, in New York of the 1950s (Hayyim al 
Neyar Zekhukhit, “I Did It My Way,’ 2003). In 2005 Kaniuk 
published Ha-Neederet mi-Nahal Zin, a sophisticated thriller 
in which he examines the corrosion of values in Israeli society. 
Kaniuk also wrote books for young readers, such as Wasser- 
man (1988), and a biographical novel about the commander 
of the famous ship Exodus (1999). Kaniuk won the Prix de 
Droits de 1Homme in Paris (1997), and he received the Bialik 
Prize (1999). In 2000 he was awarded the prestigious Prix 
Mediterranée Etranger. 

Kaniuk’s books have been translated into twenty lan- 
guages, and a list is available at the 1rTHL website at www. 
ithLorg.il 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Feinberg, “The Story of Great Aunt 
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shel Melankholiyyah Yehudit; in: Akhshav 49 (1984), 303-308; H. Dan- 
iel, “Die israelische Tragédie, Bekenntnisse eines guten Araber,’ in: 
Allgemeine juedische Wochenzeitung (May 5, 1989); W. Hinck, “Adam 
Hundesohn, in: Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung (February 10, 1990); 
G. Dachs, “Der letzte Jude,” in: Die Zeit, 17 (April 19, 1991); R. Jiitte, 
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[Anat Feinberg (2™4 ed.)] 
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KANN, JACOBUS HENRICUS (1872-1945), banker; founder 
of the Zionist Organization in Holland. Born in The Hague, 
from 1891 Kann was the owner and manager of his family’s 
bank, Lissa & Kann - one of the largest banks in Holland (es- 
tablished in 1805) and for three generations that of the Dutch 
royal family. Herzl’s Der Judenstaat made a great impression 
on Kann, who was not at all involved in Jewish public life un- 
til then. He participated as an observer in the First Zionist 
Congress (1897) and later became Herzl’s aide, especially in 
matters of banking. He and David *Wolffsohn were among 
the founders of the *Jewish Colonial Trust, despite his earlier 
hesitation about the financial effectiveness of the bank. He 
established the Zionist Organization in Holland, becoming 
its leader and representative at the Zionist General Council 
(then called Greater Actions Committee; 1897-1905). At the 
Seventh Zionist Congress (1905) he was elected to the Zionist 
Executive (the “Smaller Actions Committee”), reduced to 
three members, Kann, Wolffsohn, and Otto *Warburg, at the 
Eighth Zionist Congress (1907). Throughout, he was an en- 
thusiastic fighter for Herzl’s political Zionism as opposed to 
“practical” Zionism, which the Zionist organization intro- 
duced during his term of office in the executive. When the 
opposition to Wolffsohn was victorious at the Tenth Con- 
gress (1911), Kann also resigned, but he continued to manage 
the financial institutions (the Jewish Colonial Trust and the 
Anglo-Palestine Bank). The plot of the “Ahuzzat Bayit” suburb 
near Jaffa, purchased by an association of settlers in Erez Israel 
and from which Tel Aviv developed, was registered under 
his name. Impressions of his visit to Erez Israel in 1907, pub- 
lished in his Erez Israel (Dutch, 1908; German, 1909; French, 
1910), included a demand for Jewish autonomous home rule 
in Erez Israel. This demand aroused sharp criticism from 
V. *Jabotinsky, then head of the Zionist press in Constantino- 
ple, who claimed that Kann’s statement was causing political 
harm to Zionism in the Ottoman capital. When Wolffsohn 
rejected his argument, Jabotinsky resigned and left Constan- 
tinople. From 1911, Kann remained in the Zionist opposition. 
He did not participate in the Zionist Congresses after World 
War 1. Nevertheless, he moved to Palestine in 1923 as the 
consul-general of Holland (until 1927). He returned to Hol- 
land in 1931, working on behalf of different projects in Pales- 
tine (among them the establishment of the Jewish National 
Library on Mt. Scopus, using the resources of the Wolffsohn 
Fund, etc.). After the 1929 riots in Palestine, Kann published a 
pamphlet in English (1930) in which he criticized the actions 
of the Zionist Executive in economic matters and in Arab- 
Jewish relations. When Holland was occupied by the Ger- 
mans in World War 11, he was dismissed from the bank and 
eventually deported to *Theresienstadt, where he died shortly 
before the liberation. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Sokolow, History of Zionism, 2 (1919), in- 
dex; A. Boehm, Die Zionistische Bewegung, 1 (1935), index; T. Herzl, 
Complete Diaries, ed. and tr. by R. Patai (1960), index; J. Simon, in: 
Haaretz (March 1, 1945). 

[Getzel Kressel] 
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KANN, PETER R. 


KANN, MOSES (d. 1761), head of the yeshivah in Frankfurt 
on the Main. Born of a wealthy and influential family which 
had resided in Frankfurt from 1530, Moses was a leading au- 
thority in his day. His first wife was a daughter of the famous 
Court Jew Samson * Wertheimer, who collaborated with Moses 
in enabling J.L. Frankfurter, the rabbi of Frankfurt, to publish 
a new edition of the Talmud (Amsterdam-Frankfurt, 1714-22). 
When the Talmud was confiscated following the denuncia- 
tions of the apostate Paul Christian, Moses appealed to the 
elector of Mainz; the confiscation order was finally rescinded 
in 1753. Moses’ second wife was a daughter of the Court Jew 
Behrend *Lehmann. The talmudic scholar Jacob Joshua *Falk 
owed his appointment to the rabbinate of Frankfurt largely to 
Moses influence. 

Moses and his brother BEER LOEB ISAAC doubled the 
sum of 10,000 thalers, which their father had bequeathed for 
the support of scholars, and presented it to the community 
in 1736. In 1749 David Meyer Kulp initiated a revolt against 
Beer Loeb Isaac’s long and unpopular oligarchic rule over the 
community. The bone of contention was the control of the 
communal treasury. Frankfurt Jewry divided into opposing 
factions, disturbances broke out, and troops had to be called 
in. Beer Loeb Isaac was supported by the city council, while 
Kulp appealed to the emperor. An investigation absolved 
Beer Loeb Isaac of charges of embezzlement. Both contenders 
were impoverished by the continued litigation; the power of 
the Kann family was broken and constitutional reforms were 
introduced in the community. Beer Loeb Isaac died in 1754; 
his son, LAZARUS BEER ISAAC, settled in The Hague about a 
year later. Lazarus’ son, HIRSCHEL (1772-1819), founded the 
firm of Lissa & Kann, which his son, ELEAZAR (1810-90), 
made into a leading banking house. Eleazar’s grandson, Ja- 
cobus Henricus *Kann, also a banker, was a well-known phi- 
lanthropist and Zionist. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Kracauer, Geschichte der Juden in Frank- 
furt..., 2 vols. (1925-27), index s.v. Kann, Baer; M. Horovitz, Frank- 
furter Rabbinen..., 4 vols. (1882-85), passim; Th. Stevens, in: Studia 
Rosenthaliana, 4 (1970), 43-95; A. Dietz, Stammbuch der Frankfurter 
Juden (1907); H. Schnee, Die Hoffinanz und der moderne Staat, 6 
(1967), 244-9. 


KANN, PETER R. (1947- ), U.S. publisher. A native of 
Princeton, N.J. Kann graduated from Harvard University with 
a bachelor’s degree in journalism. Joining the San Francisco 
bureau of The Wall Street Journal in 1963, Kann became a staff 
reporter the following year and worked in the Pittsburgh and 
Los Angeles news bureaus. In 1967 Kann became the Journal’s 
first resident reporter in Vietnam. From 1969 to 1975 he con- 
tinued to cover the Vietnam War, as well as other events across 
Asia, as a roving reporter based in Hong Kong. In 1972 he was 
awarded a Pulitzer Prize for distinguished reporting on inter- 
national affairs for his coverage of the 1971 India-Pakistan war. 
In 1976 Kann was named the first publisher and editor of The 
Asian Wall Street Journal, headquartered in Hong Kong. After 
12 years in Asia, Kann returned to the United States in 1979, 
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KANNEGISER, LEONID AKIMOVICH 


and the following year he was named associate publisher of 
the Journal and a vice president of Dow Jones & Company, 
publisher of the Journal. Later that year he became chief 
operating officer of Dow Jones. He became chief executive 
officer in January 1991 and chairman in July 1991. During 
his tenure, the Wall Street Journal grew significantly as read- 
ers sought more business information. Kann also presided 
over the expansion of the Journal from five days to six days 
when it added a feature-oriented Saturday edition in 2005. 
Kann’s wife, Karen Elliott House, who received a Pulitzer 
Prize for international reporting in 1984 for her coverage of 
the Middle East, became publisher of The Wall Street Jour- 


nal in 2002. 
[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


KANNEGISER, LEONID AKIMOVICH (1873-1918). Rus- 
sian poet who assassinated M.S. Uritsky, the chairman of the 
Petrograd Secret Police, the Cheka. Kannegiser’s grandfather, 
a physician, attained the status of nobility while his father was 
a famous engineer. Both were involved in Jewish communal 
life. Kannegiser was born in St. Petersburg. From 1915 to 1917 
he studied at the Petrograd Polytechnical Institute, then joined 
the Union of Jewish polytechnic students. After the February 
Revolution of 1917 he entered the military academy and was 
elected chairman of the socialist cadets. His attitude toward 
the October Revolution was positive but after the conclusion 
of the Brest-Litovsk peace treaty he began to be highly criti- 
cal of the Bolsheviks. The assassination of Uritsky and the at- 
tempt on the life of Lenin on the same day (August 30, 1918) 
served as a pretext for the Soviet authorities to declare their 
“red terror.’ Kannegiser was executed by the Cheka in Petro- 
grad soon after. 

From childhood Kannegiser had written poetry. He was 
close to the Acmeists (see O. *Mandelstamm). Jewish motifs 
appear in his poetry (e.g. in “Yevreyskoe venchanie”; “Jew- 
ish Betrothal”). The anthology Leonid Kannegiser contain- 
ing several of his surviving lyric poems with memoirs of him 
by M. *Aldanov and others appeared in Paris in 1928. A ma- 
jor part of Kannegiser’s literary heritage is preserved in the 
closed files of the Central Government Archives of Literature 
and Art in Moscow. 


[The Shorter Jewish Encylopaedia in Russian] 


KANNER, LEO (1894-1981), U.S. child psychiatrist. Kanner, 
who was born in Klekotow, Austria, emigrated to the U.S. in 
1924. In 1928 he began his connection with Johns Hopkins 
University, where he was appointed associate professor of psy- 
chiatry in 1948 and professor of child psychiatry in 1957. He 
was chairman of the child psychiatry section of the American 
Psychiatric Association in 1942-43. 

Kanner may well be considered the father of American 
child psychiatry. Coming as he did from the tradition of psy- 
chobiologically oriented psychiatry, he gave proportionate 
attention, when describing the basis of behavior, to consti- 
tutional, biological, environmental, psychological, and situ- 
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ational aspects of the child’s life. For more than two decades 
his Child Psychiatry (1935, 1957°) was the basic textbook in this 
field, and it has left its impact upon child psychiatry in the 
United States and Europe alike. He is particularly well known 
for his original description of “early infantile autism,’ or what 
is now called “Kanner’s autism” - a severe behavioral disorder 
which is apparent from early infancy. He wrote the introduc- 
tion to Modern Perspective in International Child Psychiatry 


(ed. by J.C. Howells, 1969). 
[Joseph Marcus] 


KANOVICH, GRIGORY (pseudonym of Yakov Semenov- 
ich; 1929- ), Soviet prose writer, poet, and dramatist. Kanov- 
ich, who wrote in Russian and Lithuanian, was born in the 
town of Ionava near Kaunas or, according to another source, 
in Kaunas itself, into the family of an observant Jewish tailor. 
In 1953 he graduated from Vilnius University. His first writ- 
ings were published in 1949. He wrote collections of poetry 
in Russian: Dobroye utro (“Good Morning,’ 1955) and Vesen- 
niy grom (“Spring Thunder,’ 1960); of literary epigrams and 
parodies in Lithuanian (“With a Joyful Eye,” 1964; Naked Ones 
on Olympus, 1981); 30 plays and film scenarios (some co-au- 
thored) on contemporary themes; and he translated literary 
prose from Lithuanian into Russian. 

Kanovich’s Russian prose works are almost all devoted 
to the life of Lithuanian Jewry. The theme of the moral quest 
of a Jewish boy from a Lithuanian shtetl in his long stories 
“Ya smotryu na zvezdy” (“I Gaze at the Stars,” 1959) and “Li- 
chnaya zhizn”* (“Private Life,” 1967) is developed in his tril- 
ogy Svechi na vetru (“Candles in the Wind”) consisting of the 
novels: Ptitsy nad kladbishchem (“Birds over the Cemetery,’ 
1974), Blagoslovi i list’'ya i ogon’ (“Bless Both the Leaves and 
the Fire,” 1977), Kolybel'naya snezhnoy babe (“Lullaby for a 
Snowman,’ 1979, translated into Hebrew in 1983). The trilogy, 
the action of which takes place between 1937 and 1943, rec- 
reates the traditional world and spirituality of East European 
Jewry. The events, even those on the most massive scale such 
as the Holocaust, are presented through the eyes of a youth 
and, as he develops, of a young man; in its structure the novel 
in places resembles a lyrical diary. An epic, philosophic ele- 
ment predominates in Kanovich’s cycle of novels devoted to 
Jewish shtetl life of the end of the 19 and early 20" centu- 
ries - Slézy i molitvy durakov (“Tears and Prayers of Fools,” 
1983); I net rabam raya (“There's No Heaven for Slaves,” 1985), 
Kozlenok za dva grosha (“A Kid for Two Pennies”). The ethnic 
character of the novels (the heroes’ way of thinking, reminis- 
cent of Talmudic dialectics, and their way of speaking) and 
the problems they raise (the aspiration of the Jewish masses 
for national self-preservation, the feeling of responsibility for 
the ethical and ethnic essence of the people, the tendency of 
part of the Jewish intelligentsia to reject its identity for the 
sake of career, and assimilation) brought these works popu- 
larity among Soviet Jews. Kanovich visited Israel in 1980 and 
settled there in 1993. 


[ The Shorter Jewish Encylopaedia in Russian] 
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KANOVITZ, HOWARD (1929- ), U.S. painter. Kanovitz 
was born at Fall River, Mass., and studied at Providence Col- 
lege, Rhode Island (1947-49), and Rhode Island School of 
Design (1949-51). He taught at Brooklyn College and Pratt 
Institute, New York City, until 1964, when he moved to Lon- 
don. Kanovitz achieved international prominence with the 
development of “Photo-Realism” in the late 1960s and the 
exhibition under that title of American painters and sculp- 
tors, which toured Europe in 1973. Kanovitz’s work tends to 
be more complex than that of the meticulous imitators of re- 
ality; he often works in collage or three-dimensional forms. 
In an interview in the German magazine Kunst (4 quarter, 
1971), he explained: “There is nothing in my work that isn’t 
real, yet there is nothing real in my work but paint, canvas, 
and stretcher. There is much, though, that seems to be real, 
and this resemblance is the way of cooling off my anxious vi- 
sion.... The point for me is to find that stage in the painting 
of images that brings objects to a state of relaxed relationship 
to other objects, no matter how absurd, and all this should 
take place logically and with good sense.” His first one-man 
exhibition was at the Stable Gallery, New York, in 1962, since 
when he held numerous exhibitions in America, including the 
Jewish Museum, New York, in 1964. 


[Charles Samuel Spencer] 


KANSAS, midwestern state in the central United States. The 
population in 2001 numbered 2,692,000, with a Jewish pop- 
ulation of 14,000, the bulk of the Jews living in the greater 
Kansas City area. Wichita has some 1,300 Jews. The first Jew- 
ish settlers began arriving soon after Kansas Territory was 
established in 1854. Two early arrivals were August *Bondi 
and Theodore Wiener, who were members of John Brown’s 
Free-Soil army and also fought in the Civil War. The state’s 
first Jewish cemetery was the Mt. Zion Cemetery Association, 
founded in Leavenworth in 1857. That city was also the site of 
the state's earliest congregation, B’nai Jeshurun, which was 
formed in 1859. An Orthodox congregation, Beth Jacob, was 
organized much later. The second congregation to be formed 
in Kansas was Emanu-El, of Wichita, in 1885. The first rabbi, 
Bernard Cantor, was killed in 1920 while serving as a repre- 
sentative of the Joint Distribution Committee in the Ukraine. 
An Orthodox congregation, Ahavath Achim, was organized in 
1913. The I. Goldsmith Memorial Library, containing the larg- 
est collection of Judaica in Kansas, was located in Wichita. It 
was named after Ike Goldsmith, who opened the city’s first 
bookstore and was one of the founders of Temple Emanu-El. 
There were many unsuccessful Jewish agricultural colonies, 
the most important of which was Beersheba, established in 
1882 by Isaac Mayer Wise. Other colonies, such as Lasker, 
Montefiore, Gilead, Touro, Leeser, and Hebron also failed. 
The settlers returned to the East, moved on to Colorado, or 
joined other settlements. By 1890 Kansas contained six Jew- 
ish congregations, with a membership of 486. Between that 
date and 1905 only one more was formed, Ohev Shalom in 
Kansas City. In 1917 the Jewish Community Center of Kansas 
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City, Kansas first opened its doors. In 1924 Congregation Beth 
Shalom was organized in Topeka, and the city of Hutchinson 
later built a Jewish center. Many Jews were scattered among 
the smaller Kansas communities, where often there was not 
a sufficient number to organize a congregation. There are old 
Jewish cemeteries in Atchinson, Fort Scott, and Eudora, indi- 
cating that these towns once had Jewish communities, which 
have since disappeared. The Mid-Kansas Jewish Federation 
was created in 1935 to unify the Jewish population of south- 
central Kansas. In 1959 came the establishment of The Jewish 
Community Foundation of Kansas City, Kansas, which pro- 
vides education and charitable contributions as well as caring 
for urgent economic needs of the community. The Kansas City 
Jewish Chronicle was founded in 1920 to provide the Jews of 
Kansas City, Kansas, and Missouri with news on their com- 
munity. In recent years the Jewish population of Kansas has 
greatly diminished, mainly because young people attend col- 
leges in areas of larger Jewish population, and do not return 
to Kansas. Still, both major universities in the state, the Uni- 
versity of Kansas and Kansas State University, maintain Hillel 
houses that help their student populations to live a Jewish life 
on campus and offer courses in Jewish Studies. Several Kan- 
sas Jews have distinguished themselves in public life, such 
as Adolph Gluck, mayor of Dodge City; Sol Kohn, mayor of 
Wichita; and B.I. Litovich, president of the Kansas Bar Asso- 
ciation. Kansas Jews are served by Topeka-Lawrence Jewish 
Federation and the Mid-Kansas Jewish Welfare Federation. 
Dan *Glickman was a U.S. congressman representing Wich- 
ita and later the first Jewish secretary of agriculture. Senator 
Arlen *Spector of Pennsylvania was born in Kansas and was 
a descendant of Jewish farmers. 


[Helen Kragness-Romanishan / Ben Paul (2"¢ ed.)] 


KANSAS CITY, Missouri commercial and industrial center 
on the Missouri River opposite Kansas City, Kansas; Jewish 
population totaled approximately 19,000 or 1.1 percent of the 
total city population which is listed as 2,692,000 (2005). 

As early as 1839 several Jews had found their way to the 
settlement of Wyandotte, Missouri, which was not renamed 
“Kansas City” until 1889. Among the earliest Jewish residents 
were Herman and Benjamin Ganz, Henry Miller, and Lewis 
Hammerslough. During the Civil War, 12 Jews served in the 
local home guard and another, Lieutenant Colonel Reuben E. 
Hershfield, was commander of nearby Fort Leavenworth. 
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Kansas City, Mo, is part of the greater Kansas City area, 
which incorporates Kansas City, Kansas, as well as their sur- 
rounding suburbs. The first Jewish organization in Kansas City 
was a burial society founded in 1864. Three years later a local 
chapter of B’nai B'rith was formed. The first synagogue, Bnai 
Jehudah, was established in 1870 as a Reform congregation. 
An Orthodox congregation, Keneseth Israel, was organized in 
1878; a decade later its more liberal wing split off to become 
Congregation Beth Sholom. Bnai Jehudah opened the city’s 
first Sunday school in the 1880s and Keneseth Israel founded a 
talmud torah in 1901. As the Jewish population of Kansas City 
grew, other institutions were not long in following. The city’s 
first Jewish social group, the Progress Club, was established 
in 1881. In 1895 a chapter of the Council of Jewish Women was 
formed and in 1901 The Jewish Family and Children Services 
was established to aid in resettlement and counseling. In 1913 
the first Hadassah group came into being after a visit by Hen- 
rietta Szold. A branch of the Workmen's Circle was created in 
1904. A Jewish Home for the Aged was opened in 1912 and 
a Jewish Community Center and YH A-YWHA in 1917. The 
Kansas City United Jewish Charities, chartered in 1901, estab- 
lished the Jewish Educational Institute in 1907 and a health 
center, the Alfred Benjamin Dispensary, in 1919. While the 
uJc was extending its services, newcomers developed other 
agencies which provided help in ways often more acceptable 
to their recipients, such as the Hebrew Ladies Relief, the He- 
brew Free Loan Society, the Jewish Orphans’ Home, and the 
Wayfarers’ Lodge. Zionism had its supporters in Kansas City 
from the time of the first Zionist Congress in 1897, and several 
Zionist groups were formed shortly after. The 1920s witnessed 
the continued growth of institutional life. The weekly Kansas 
City Jewish Chronicle has been reporting on Jewish activity in 
the area since it began publication in 1920. In 1926 the Jewish 
Memorial Association was formed and soon after it received a 
bequest of $200,000 for the erection of a hospital with a kasher 
kitchen. The building, first called Menorah Hospital and later 
the Menorah Medical Center, was dedicated in 1931. 

The economic crisis of the 1930s posed a severe economic 
threat to Kansas City’s Jewish institutions, and in 1933 the situ- 
ation became so bad that the Jewish Community Center was 
almost forced to close its doors. To meet this challenge, sev- 
eral leaders of the community evolved a plan for setting up a 
federation and conducting a campaign for immediate needs. 
The joint drive was a success and since then the federation 
has continued to minister to the community's financial wants. 
The trend toward consolidation continued into the late 1930s 
and 1940s. In 1939 the Rabbinical Association was organized 
by Samuel S. Mayerberg and Gershon Hadas and in 1945 all 
community organizations were joined together into a coun- 
cil combined with the federation. In 1968 Kansas City had 
seven congregations: Bnai Jehudah, Beth El (est. 1958), and 
the New Reform Congregation (est. 1967) were Reform; Ohev 
Sholom (est. 1930), Beth Israel-Abraham (est. 1958), and Kehi- 
lath Israel (est. 1959) were Orthodox; and Beth Shalom in the 
Overland Park suburb was Conservative. In addition to con- 
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gregational schools, a Jewish day school, the Hebrew Acad- 
emy, was founded in 1966. Adult Jewish education, formerly 
offered through the School of Jewish Studies (1946-56), was 
under the joint direction of the Jewish Community Center 
and the congregations in 1968. 

In that same year, in the social services field, the United 
Jewish Charities, which was renamed the Jewish Family and 
Children’s Service in 1960, continued to offer a wide variety 
of programs. The Jewish Vocational Service, helped into ex- 
istence in 1950 by the Federation and Council for the initial 
purpose of finding jobs for newcomers, was largely occupied 
with guidance for young people. The Menorah Medical Cen- 
ter, enlarged in 1951 and again in 1960 and 1963, had a capac- 
ity of 335 beds. In 1966 the Jewish Educational Program was 
founded to help assist the Jewish community of Kansas better 
to understand their heritage. 

Jews have played important roles in almost every phase 
of Kansas City’s growth. ‘The settlers, who often began as 
peddlers, soon moved into retail business and later became 
wholesale merchants. A goodly number became manufac- 
turers and developed such enterprises as the important cen- 
ter for the manufacture of women’s garments. Jews have been 
prominent dealers in grain and flour, cattle and hides, meat- 
packing and produce, insurance and real estate, and, in recent 
years, securities and banking. Civic and political participation 
by Jews has been significant for many years. Several Jews were 
on the board of trade as early as 1869. From 1904 to approxi- 
mately 1934 Jewish aldermen and councilmen sat continu- 
ously on the city council. From 1932 to 1937 Rabbi Mayerberg 
assumed a leading part in spearheading the long, bitter, and 
ultimately successful campaign against the city’s corrupt, ma- 
chine-dominated government. After World War 11, Richard H. 
Koenigsdorf was city counselor and then circuit judge. Ken- 
neth Krakauer and Bert Berkley were presidents of the cham- 
ber of commerce, Irving Fane served on the police board and 
Richard L. Berkley was Republican county chairman. Early in 
1948, when Jewish settlements in Palestine were under heavy 
Arab attack, several residents of Kansas City called upon Eddie 
*Jacobson, a fellow townsman and a close friend of President 
Truman, to persuade Truman to grant an audience to Chaim 
Weizmann, a mission which he successfully carried out. 

In 1968 it was estimated that approximately 60 percent 
of the Jewish population was self-employed, approximately 
20 percent were employed by others, and another 20 percent 
were in the professions. This relative isolation of Jewish eco- 
nomic achievement had its social counterpart in the gener- 
ally small amount of intermingling with non-Jews. The ma- 
jor downtown social club began accepting Jewish members 
only in 1967. Other clubs still retained an informal practice of 
exclusion. The two Jewish country clubs, on the other hand, 
were almost totally devoid of non-Jews. Yet, the rate of inter- 
marriage had steadily increased while the size of the Jewish 
population had remained practically unchanged from 1948 
to 1968. Today many of the Jews in the Greater Kansas City 
area have moved out of the city center and into suburbs such 
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as Overland Park, Kansas. With a general population of over 
160,000 (2004 estimate), Overland Park has become the new 
center of the Jewish community in Greater Kansas City. Sev- 
eral Jewish institutions have moved into Overland Park in 
recent decades, including the Jewish Historical Society and 
Temple Bnai Jehudah. This is part of a larger trend across the 
country, as Jewish populations in many metropolitan areas 
move steadily from the heart of the city and into more resi- 
dential suburban communities. 


[Gershon Hadas / Ben Paul (2! ed.)] 


In the early 21°* century the Kansas City metropolitan 
area contained 12 synagogues, 7 Jewish cemeteries, and several 
new organizations devoted to Jewish life. The Midwest Cen- 
ter for Holocaust Education was founded in 1993 in Overland 
Park, with an endowment of $2.4 million. The Kansas City 
community also sponsors the Village Shalom senior living 
community, located in the heart of the city. Although small 
in numbers, the Jewish community of Kansas City works hard 
to maintain its identity and ensure that its members receive a 
strong Jewish education. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L.A. Campbell, Campbells Gazetteer of Mis- 
souri (1875), 715; American Israelite (1900), no. 28; The Reform Ad- 
vocate (March 28, 1908); Sachs, in: Missouri Historical Review, 60 
(April 1966), 350-60. 


°KANT, IMMANUEL (1724-1804), German philosopher. 
Born in Koenigsberg, East Prussia, Kant studied at the uni- 
versity in that city, where in 1755 he began to teach as a Privat- 
dozent. In 1770 he was appointed to the chair of logic and 
metaphysics. His major work, the Critique of Pure Reason, in 
which he lay down the foundations of his critical philosophy, 
appeared in 1781. In 1783 he published the Prolegomena to 
Every Future Metaphysic in an effort to explain more clearly 
the main arguments of the Critique. The Critique of Practical 
Reason and the Critique of Judgment were published in 1790, 
Religion Within the Limits of Reason Alone in 1793, and the 
Foundation of the Metaphysics of Morals in 1797. 


Attitude Toward Religion 

Kant’s statement in the Critique of Pure Reason, “I have found 
it necessary to deny knowledge in order to make room for 
faith” (Critique of Pure Reason, Bx xx) succinctly expresses his 
attitude to religion, revealing both its critical and construc- 
tive aspects. His critical analysis of pure reason leads Kant to 
limit the scope of theoretical, demonstrative knowledge to 
the phenomenal world, i-e., to the world of sense perception, 
thereby denying the possibility of metaphysics, and conse- 
quently the validity of the traditional proofs for the existence 
of God - the ontological, cosmological, and teleological argu- 
ments (ibid., B811-25). But while Kant maintains that God, as 
a supersensuous being, cannot be an object of demonstrative 
knowledge, he does not claim that God does not exist, or that 
He is beyond the reach of reason as such. Indeed - and this is 
the constructive aspect of Kant’s philosophy — he claims that 
reason must postulate the existence of God. In the realm of 
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scientific knowledge the need for a “regulative principle of the 
systematic unity of the manifold of empirical knowledge...” 
leads reason to postulate the existence of God. It is, however, 
mainly in the realm of ethics that the burden of establishing 
the existence of God lies. God comes into the picture here not 
as the giver of the moral law, for this would destroy the auton- 
omy of the moral law which is fundamental to Kant'’s ethical 
theory, but as the “necessary condition for the possibility of 
the summum bonum, i.e., for the “distribution of happiness 
in exact proportion to morality” (Critique of Practical Reason 
(tr.) Beck (1956), 129). The existence of God is postulated in 
order to fulfill a fundamental requirement of the moral law, 
namely, that the virtuous man is worthy to be happy (ibid., 
135). True religion, in contrast to clericalism, is, therefore, 
ethical religion in which the kingdom of God is nothing else 
than the ethical commonwealth (Religion Within the Limits of 
Reason Alone (1960), 90ff.). 


View of Judaism 

Kant believes that Christianity, because of its idealized, spiri- 
tualized ethical teachings based on pure love, approaches this 
ideal of ethical religion more than any other historical religion. 
In contrast, following *Spinoza, he views Judaism as a mere 
national-political entity, contending that it fails to satisfy the 
essential criteria of religion in that it fails to inculcate the inner 
appropriation of morals, demanding only external obedience 
to statutes and laws. Interpreting Jewish messianism as noth- 
ing more than a national-political experience, Kant maintains 
that Judaism is concerned only with things of this world, and 
lacks any formulation of the concept of immortality. 

Kant’s negative view of Judaism, however, in no way inter- 
fered with his congenial relations with the Jewish community 
or with individual Jews, such as Moses *Mendelssohn. Nor did 
it deter many emancipated Jews from becoming attracted to 
Kantian philosophy. In Kant’s lifetime Markus *Herz, Lazarus 
*Bendavid, and Solomon *Maimon were among his staunch 
supporters, and later, in the neo-Kantian revival, Hermann 
*Cohen and Ernst *Cassirer were numbered among his ar- 
dent followers. Kant also exercised an appreciable influence 
on Moritz *Lazarus, and a less pronounced, though signifi- 
cant, influence on Solomon *Formstecher, Solomon *Stein- 
heim, and Franz *Rosenzweig. 


Kant and Liberal Judaism 

Kant’s influence on Jewish philosophers may result from the 
basic affinity between his philosophic formulation of religion 
and the orientation of modern liberal Judaism (see *Reform 
Judaism). The exponents of liberal Judaism, regarding reli- 
gion as essentially a system of ethics, found in Kant a philo- 
sophical formulation of religion which articulated their own 
conceptions of Judaism. The similarity between Kant and 
Judaism goes even deeper than the linking of religion with 
ethics. It is reflected in the structuring of the ethical system 
itself. The structure of Kant’s ethics parallels that of biblical 
ethics with its source-consequences pattern and the central 
categories of “duty” and the “right” and not the Greek model 
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with its means-end pattern and the categories of the “good” 
and “happiness.” Yet it is at this point of closest similarity that 
basic differences emerge. For Kant the ethical source is reason. 
Thus religion is ultimately grounded in reason; it is “religion 
within the limits of reason alone,’ and, as such, is ahistori- 
cal, universal, and available to every individual by virtue of 
his inherent rational capacity. For classical Judaism, on the 
other hand, the ethical source is God. Ethics is grounded 
not in reason but in the will of God, a will which expresses 
itself not in timeless continuity but at a specific moment 
in time through revelation. While for Kant, religion is 
grounded in ethics, in Judaism it is ethics which is grounded 
in religion. Hence, notwithstanding the similarities between 
Kant and Judaism, the two formulations of religion move in 
radically different “worlds, making the attempt of adopt- 
ing Kant as an authentic philosophic expression for Judaism 
problematic. 

It is interesting to note that it was precisely in those as- 
pects where he differed most from Judaism that Kant proved 
most congenial to his Jewish followers. This is understandable 
insofar as his followers were emancipated Jews for whom re- 
ligion in its historical, particularistic manifestation, and its 
mystical, supernaturalistic, or ritualistic dimension was un- 
acceptable. To be acceptable religion had to be thoroughly 
rationalized, ethicized, and universalized. These people gave 
up the attempt to find in Kant a philosophic formulation ca- 
pable of authentically expressing Judaism, but sought rather 
to interpret Judaism in such a way that it would conform to 
Kant’s formulation of religion. Kant’s philosophic formulation 
became the norm and ideal. Indeed, for many of his followers 
the merit of Judaism lay precisely in being, as they thought, 
malleable to such a transformation. 


Moritz Lazarus and Hermann Cohen 

This can be seen in a particularly striking manner in the writ- 
ings of Moritz *Lazarus and Hermann *Cohen. In his Ethik 
des Judentums (2 vols., 1898-1911; vol. 1 tr. into Eng. under the 
title The Ethics of Judaism, 1900) Lazarus, although he some- 
what reinterprets the Kantian ethical imperative, follows Kant 
completely in giving priority to ethics over religion, and the 
autonomy of ethics is fully safeguarded (Ethics of Judaism, 
1 (1900), no. 104). Ethics is not the content or expression of 
religion, rather religion is one of the subdivisions or expres- 
sions of ethics. Thus God is subjected to the ethical. He com- 
mands the ethical because it is ethical: “Moral laws, then, are 
not laws because they are written; they are written because 
they are laws” (ibid., 1 (1900), no. 85). 

In Hermann Cohen’s earlier writings there is a strong 
Kantian influence. The autonomy of ethics is never compro- 
mised. Religion, with its central idea of God, is established 
only on the basis of, and to the extent of, the requirements of 
ethical considerations. In his Ethik des reinen Willens (1904) 
he maintains that ethics require God as an idea, a hypothesis 
guaranteeing the existence of nature for the realization of the 
infinite ethical goal. 
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[Manfred H. Vogel] 


KANTOR, JACOB ROBERT (1888-1984), U.S. psycholo- 
gist. Born in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, Kantor spent most 
of his teaching and research years at Indiana University. His 
major fields were behavior theory, language and logic, physi- 
ological psychology, and the history of psychology and related 
sciences. In 1937 he founded, and for decades contributed to, 
the journal The Psychological Record. Kantor was an impor- 
tant early spokesman in the U.S. for the view that the proper 
goal of psychology in its every aspect is to become an objec- 
tive natural science of behavior, rather than a subjective or 
mentalistic discipline. In his writings, Kantor used the term 
“interbehavior” to emphasize certain theses: (1) that the vari- 
ables which control behavior are physical, continuous, and 
instant; (2) that the physical consequences of behavior them- 
selves become part of the complex of determiners of ensuing 
behavior; and (3) that behavior is an ever-changing stream, 
so that concepts of “stimulus” and “response” as static events 
do not provide analytic categories that are suitable starting 
points for behavior theory. 

Following his retirement from Indiana University in 1959, 
Kantor served as visiting professor at New York University 
(1952-63) and at the University of Maryland (1963-64). He 
lectured often at universities and professional societies in the 
US. and, beginning in 1974, often lectured and gave seminars 
at universities in Mexico. 

Among Kantor’s major works are Principles of Psychol- 
ogy, 2 vols. (1924, 1926), An Objective Psychology of Grammar 
(1935), Psychology and Logic, 2 vols. (1945-50), Problems of 
Physiological Psychology (1947), The Logic of Modern Science 
(1953), Interbehavioral Psychology (1958, 1959”), The Scientific 
Evolution of Psychology, 2 vols. (1963, 1969), Psychological Lin- 
guistics (1977), Cultural Psychology (1982), Tragedy and the 
Event Continuum (1983), and Psychological Comments and 
Queries (1984). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Smith, Greek and Interbehavioral Psychol- 
ogy: Selected and Revised Papers of Noel Smith (1993); N. Smith, et al., 
Reassessment in Psychology: The Interbehavioral Alternative (1983). 


[William N. Schoenfeld / Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


KANTOR, JUDAH LEIB (1849-1915), founder of the first 
Hebrew daily newspaper. Born in Vilna, he became a devotee 
of the Haskalah in his youth, graduated from the Government 
Rabbinical Seminary in Zhitomir, and also studied medicine 
in Berlin. After editing *Ha-Zefirah in Berlin (1874-75) and 
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the Russian weekly Russki Yevrey (The Russian Jew, 1879-84), 
he founded the Hebrew daily *Ha-Yom in 1886, a bold pub- 
lication venture for the time. As a supplement to Ha-Yom, 
for which he wrote most of the articles under various pseud- 
onyms, Kantor issued a scientific-literary monthly, Ben-Ammi 
(of which four issues appeared). 

At first Ha-Yom was successful, but competition with the 
established papers, *Ha-Meliz and Ha-Zefirah, which also be- 
came dailies under its influence, led to its demise. The failure 
of Kantor’s literary projects was partly caused by his negative 
attitude to the Hibbat Zion movement, which alienated the 
only circles who regarded Hebrew and Hebrew literature as a 
vital national need. From 1888 to 1890 Kantor was one of the 
editors of Ha-Meliz; he also edited the Yiddish weekly, Dos 
Yidishe Folksblat. 

Kantor was a representative of the last generation of 
maskilim in Hebrew literature who believed that Haskalah 
held the cure for all Jewry’s ills and were unable to accept the 
nationalist and Zionist movements. In his last years he served 
as an official rabbi in Libau (1890-1904), Vilna (1905-08), and 
Riga (1909-15). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Torch, in: Moznayim, 20 (1945), 91-99, 
219-26, includes bibliography; N. Sokolow, Ishim (1958), 153-91; 


Waxman, Literature, 4 (19607), 441f., 448f., 608. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


KANTOR, MICHAEL (“Mickey”; 1939-_), U.S. lawyer and 
lobbyist. Kantor was U.S. representative to the World Trade 
Organization (wTo) and then as secretary of commerce in the 
Clinton administration served as a staunch advocate of free 
trade and a tireless foe of restrictive trade barriers abroad. The 
scion of Nashville-based furniture retailers, Kantor attended 
Vanderbilt University, where he became a star shortstop for 
the baseball squad. Graduating in 1961, Kantor served four 
years as a lieutenant in the U.S. Navy, later studying law at 
Georgetown University Law Center, where he graduated in 
1968. In 1972, he worked as a staff coordinator for vice presi- 
dential candidate R. Sargent Shriver during George McGov- 
ern’s unsuccessful bid for office. After representing migrant 
farm groups as an anti-poverty lawyer and founding the Los 
Angeles Conservation Corps in 1973, Kantor managed Sena- 
tor (p-California) Alan Cranston’s reelection. In 1976, Kan- 
tor joined the Los Angeles lobbying firm of Manatt, Phelps, 
Phillips & Kantor, where he represented entertainment in- 
dustry clients such as the U.S. National Cable Television As- 
sociation as well as companies such as Occidental Petroleum, 
Lockheed, Philip Morris, and General Electric. Kantor special- 
ized in securing market access and growing foreign markets 
through trade, direct investment, joint ventures, and strategic 
business alliances. Failure to repeat his success in ensuing po- 
litical campaigns did not prevent Kantor, a friend of Hillary 
Clinton and an apt fundraiser and political dealmaker, from 
helping Bill Clinton secure the Democratic Party nomination 
and the presidency in 1992. Named to the Clinton transition 
team, Kantor became U.S. representative to the wTo in Janu- 
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ary 1993, a position he held until 1996, when he took over as 
commerce secretary after the death of Ron Brown in an air- 
plane crash. Kantor left the Cabinet in 1997, involving himself 
in Clinton’s efforts to fend off impeachment. That year, Kantor 
joined Mayer, Brown, Rowe & Maw, LLP, a Washington-based 
legal firm specializing in global project finance, and Morgan & 
Stanley Co. Inc. as a senior advisor. After a year’s hiatus from 
politics, he lobbied on behalf of the American wheat industry 
and other major clients. 

Described as “gruff” “prodigiously tempered,’ and pos- 
sessing the “tact of a pit bull” Kantor traumatized the inter- 
national community, alternately charming and browbeating 
counterparts and governments from Canada and Mexico to 
China and Japan. During negotiations with Japan on behalf 
of American automakers, Kantor presented his opposite num- 
ber, Ryutaro Hashimoto, a kendo martial-arts sword symbol- 
izing courage, honesty, integrity, and patience. Hashimoto, 
who would become Japan's prime minister, is reputed to have 
feared that Kantor might use it on him, declaring that “He's 
scarier than my wife when I come home drunk.” As Clinton’s 
trade enforcer, however, Kantor proved unusually success- 
ful, negotiating hundreds of trade agreements that generated 
close to $100 billion in contracts for U.S. businesses. Kantor’s 
achievements were offset by several personal tragedies, includ- 
ing the loss of his wife in a passenger-jet crash in 1978, and of 
a 17-year-old son in a car accident ten years later. He has two 
grown children and a nine-year-old daughter by his second 
wife, former NBC reporter Heidi Schulman. 


[Sheldon Teitelbaum (24 ed.)] 


KANTOROVICH, LEONID (1912-1986), Soviet mathemati- 
cian and economist, joint winner of the Nobel award for eco- 
nomics in 1975. A member of the Soviet Academy from 1958, 
he was also a winner of the Stalin (1949) and Lenin (1965) 
Prizes. He was a professor at Leningrad University in 1934-60. 
However, his position was weakened during the last years of 
Stalin’s life, and his methods were criticized as “bourgeois sci- 
ence.” His applications of mathematical methods to economic 
planning were not favored by the Soviet leadership. However 
after 1953, he was again recognized and became a professor at 
Leningrad University, and at the Moscow Institute for Man- 
agement of the People’s Economy, apart from teaching in the 
Novosibirsk Mathematics Institute. The Nobel award called 
him “the leading representative of the mathematics school 
in Soviet research” and noted that in his book The Best Use 
of Economic Resources, he analyzed conditions for efficiency 
in an economy as a whole and demonstrated the connection 
between allocation of resources and the process of economic 
growth. He contended that a deficient Soviet investment policy 
has failed to achieve optimum economic growth. 


KANTOROWICH, ROY (1917-1996), South African ar- 


chitect and town planner. Born in South Africa, the son of a 
Transvaal pioneer, Kantorowich won an international repu- 
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tation for town planning. In Israel, he was responsible for the 
master design and detailed plans for the town of *Ashkelon. 
In South Africa he planned a number of large-scale civic and 
industrial projects. These included the foreshore development 
scheme in Cape Town, the design for the Transvaal steel cen- 
ter of Vanderbijlpark, a central redevelopment scheme for 
Pretoria (with the British expert Lord Holford), and plans for 
several smaller towns. He prepared the winning design (with 
Jack Barnett) for the civic center in the new Orange Free State 
goldfields town of Welkom. He acted as consultant town plan- 
ner for the city of Port Elizabeth and, with Lord Holford, ad- 
vised on the replanning of central Durban. 

Kantorowich was president of the South African Insti- 
tute of Town Planners in 1960. From 1961 he held the chair 
of town and country planning at the University of Manches- 


ter, England. 
[Louis Hotz] 


KANTOROWICZ, ERNST HARTWIG (1895-1963), Ger- 
man medieval historian. Born and educated in Prussia, he 
joined the army in World War 1 and was wounded at Verdun. 
At Heidelberg, Kantorowicz carried out research in ancient 
and then in medieval history and produced his first and most 
famous book Kaiser Friedrich der Zweite (2 vols., 1927), which 
combined deep historical insight with literary skill and imagi- 
nation. Critics who termed his interpretation a Mythenschau 
were silenced by Kaiser Friedrich der Zweite: Ergaenzungs- 
band (1931). The book ran through several editions and was 
translated into English (Frederick the Second, 1931) and into 
Italian. In 1930, Kantorowicz was appointed professor of me- 
dieval history at Frankfurt. Dismissed by Nazi pressure in 
1934, he went to Oxford as a lecturer and from there to the 
US. to the University of California (Berkeley) from 1940 to 
1949, and after 1951 as professor at the Institute for Advanced 
Study at Princeton. In America, Kantorowicz studied the na- 
ture of theocratic kingship as revealed in patristic, liturgical, 
and archaeological sources. He created a new area of studies, 
political theology, in Laudes regiae (1946, 1958”), in The King’s 
Two Bodies (1957), and in many papers which were later col- 
lected in his Selected Studies (196s). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Malkiel in: Romance Philology, 18 (1964), 
1-15; F. Baethgen, in: Deutsches Archiv fuer Erforschung des Mittelal- 
ters, 21 (1965), 1-17 (incl. bibl.). 
[Helene Wieruszowski] 


KANTOROWICZ, HERMANN (1877-1940), German ju- 
rist. Born in Posen, Kantorowicz became assistant lecturer at 
the University of Freiburg in 1908 and professor extraordi- 
nary in 1913. In 1923 he was made a member of the German 
parliamentary commission investigating the origins of World 
War 1 and the war debt question, and in 1929 was appointed 
full professor of jurisprudence and criminal law at the Uni- 
versity of Kiel. He was removed from his post by the Nazis 
in 1933 and immigrated to the United States, where he taught 
at Columbia and New York universities. In 1935 he settled in 
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England, where he lectured and conducted legal research at 
the universities of London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 

Kantorowicz was an authority on jurisprudence and legal 
history. He was the author of numerous works on jurispru- 
dence, including Kampf um die Rechtswissenschaft (1906); Re- 
chtwissenschaft und Soziologie (1911); Der Geist der englischen 
Politik (1929; The Spirit of British Policy, 1931) and Dictator- 
ships (1935). In his last work, Studies in the Glossators of the 
Roman Law (1938), he examined the development of Roman 
law in the Middle Ages. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Muscheler, Herman Kantorowicz 
(Freiburger Rechtsgeschichtliche Abhandlungen, Neue Folge Vol. 
6), 1984; S. Silberg, “Hermann Kantorowicz und die Freirechtsbewe- 
gung” (Dissertation; 2004); D. Ibbentson, “Hermann Kantorowicz 
and Walter Ullmann, in: J. Beatson, R. Zimmermann (eds.), Jurists 
Uprooted — German-speaking Emigré Lawyers in Twentieth-Century 


Britain (2004), 269-98. 
[B. Mordechai Ansbacher] 


KANTROWITZ, ADRIAN (1918- _), U.S. cardiovascular 
surgeon born in New York City. He graduated as an M.D. from 
Western Reserve University (1943). After training in cardio- 
vascular physiology, he became director of surgical services at 
Maimonides Medical Center in Brooklyn and professor of sur- 
gery at New York State University (1964-70), and chairman of 
the department of surgery at Sinai Hospital, Detroit (1970). He 
was also director of the biotechnology company LvaD of De- 
troit. He was a pioneer in bioengineering relating to the heart 
and cardiovascular surgery. He devised a plastic heart valve, 
a heart-lung machine, an internal pacemaker, the first partial 
mechanical heart implanted in humans, a machine recording 
blood loss during open heart surgery, devices to aid the fail- 
ing heart ventricle to pump blood more effectively, and tech- 
niques for taking films inside the living heart. He carried out 
the world’s second heart transplant (1967). His bioelectronic 
techniques have also been used to control bladder function in 
paraplegics. He won the Max Berg Award (1966). 


[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


KANTROWITZ, ARTHUR (1913-_ ), U.S. physicist and 
aerodynamicist. Kantrowitz, who was born in New York, 
worked with the National Advisory Council on Aeronau- 
tics from 1935-46, and for the next ten years was professor 
of aeronautical engineering and engineering physics at Cor- 
nell University. From 1956 he was director of the Avco-Ever- 
ett Research and Laboratories and of Avco Corporation. His 
numerous scientific papers have been concerned with super- 
sonic axial flow compressors, the effect of molecular vibrations 
on gas dynamics, magnetohydrodynamic generators, shock 
tube studies, shock waves in the interplanetary plasma, and 
the re-entry of space vehicles into the earth's atmosphere. He 
invented the high-intensity molecular beam which has been 
instrumental in several Nobel Prize-winning research proj- 
ects. Kantrowitz also worked in medical engineering in the 
development of cardiac-assist devices. 

[Samuel Aaron Miller] 
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KAPLAN, ABRAHAM (1918-1993), U.S. philosopher. Born 
in Odessa, Ukraine, Kaplan was the son of a rabbi and the 
youngest of eight children. The Kaplan family immigrated 
to the United States in 1923. Kaplan graduated high school in 
Duluth at the age of 14. He won five national debating awards 
at Duluth Junior College and the College of St. Thomas. He 
studied philosophy at the University of Chicago under Rudolf 
Carnap and visiting lecturer Bertrand Russell, with whom he 
became close friends. 

Kaplan received his Ph.D. from the University of Cali- 
fornia in 1942, and taught philosophy there for many years. 
He taught in many other universities including Harvard, 
Columbia, and the University of Michigan and in 1966 was 
named by Time Magazine as one of the ten great teachers of 
America. He was director of the East-West Center in Hawaii 
and was chairman of the Israeli Philosophical Society. In 1972 
Kaplan moved to Israel to join the Haifa University as dean of 
the philosophy-sociology department. The Haifa University, 
which had just been established, was seeking renowned Jew- 
ish professors to join the university's faculty. Kaplan was the 
only professor to oblige, fulfilling his and the Zionist aspira- 
tions of his wife, Iona. 

Kaplan’s philosophical interests were broad in scope, 
including ethics, aesthetics, political theory, and methodol- 
ogy of the social sciences, as well as Oriental philosophy and 
philosophy of religion, including Hasidic thought. He wrote 
Power and Society (with W.H.D. Lasswell, 1950); The New 
World of Philosophy (1962); American Ethics and Public Pol- 
icy (1963); Conduct of Inquiry (1964); Love... and Death (1973) 
and In Pursuit of Wisdom (1977). He also published about a 
hundred articles in professional journals and became associ- 
ate editor of Philosophy East and West in 1951. Kaplan’s motto 
was “Interest in everything” As Kaplan said of himself: “I am 
by training a positivist, by inclination a pragmatist, in tem- 
perament a mystic, in practice a democrat; my faith Jewish, 
educated by Catholics, a habitual Protestant; born in Europe, 
raised in the Midwest, hardened in the East, softened in Cali- 


fornia and living in Israel.” 
[Eyal Diskin (24 ed.)] 


KAPLAN, ALEXANDER SENDER BEN ZERAH HA- 
KOHEN (d. 1884), Lithuanian rabbi. Few biographical de- 
tails are known about him. Kaplan served first as dayyan 
in Wilkomierz (Ukmerge), but was later appointed rabbi of 
Kupishki (Kupiskis) in the district of Ponevezh (Panevezys), 
where he served for 40 years. He is best known for his Shal- 
mei Nedarim (1881), a comprehensive commentary on tractate 
*Nedarim. He regarded the compilation of a commentary on 
tractate Nedarim as of prime importance, because many errors 
had crept into it through the fault of the printers. Already in 
the previous generations this had resulted in haggahot being 
added to it by both Isaiah *Berlin-Pick and Samuel Straschun. 
Appended to the volume is Millu’im li-Shelamim containing 
a letter from Elijah David Rabinowitz-Teomim on a halakhic 
problem submitted to Kaplan, and his reply. Another respon- 
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sum by Rabinowitz-Teomim to Kaplan is mentioned in the 
Shalmei Nedarim (p. 470). Kaplan’s notes on the Talmud re- 
main in manuscript. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Kamzon et al., Yahadut Lita, Temunot ve- 
Ziyyunim (1959), 95, 237; Yahadut Lita, 3 (1967), 305, 343. 
[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


KAPLAN, ANATOLI LVOVICH (1902-1980), Russian 
draftsman and lithographer. Kaplan studied at the Leningrad 
Academy from 1921 to 1927 and then he worked as a stage de- 
signer for ten years. He became a member of the Union of So- 
viet Artists in 1939 and his work was regularly shown in Rus- 
sia. In 1941 he was commissioned to arrange the Jewish exhibit 
in the Leningrad Ethnological Museum. Kaplan started doing 
lithographs in 1937. His prints are inspired by Jewish tradition 
and Russian folklore. An emphasis on decorative elements im- 
bues many of his works with a fairy tale quality. Kaplan drew 
illustrations to *Shalom Aleichem’s Kasrilovka (1937-41), The 
Bewitched Tailor (1953-57); and Tevye the Milkman (1957-61). 
The series “Views of Leningrad” (1946), executed during the 
days of the blockade, were acquired by many Russian muse- 
ums. He also created lithographs for Song of Songs (1958-60), 
Yiddish Folk Songs (1959-60), and The Little Goat (1958). Ka- 
plan, even at this late date, caught the atmosphere of the Jewish 
shtetl with simplicity and humor and succeeded in conveying 
the poetic mood of the literary sources. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kaplan (catalog of the Bezalel National Mu- 


seum Jerusalem, 1962). 
[Elisheva Cohen] 


KAPLAN, ARYEH (1934-1982), U.S. scholar and author. Ka- 
plan was a teacher of Judaism who had profound influence on 
the Teshuvah movement of the late 1950s and 1960s. He was a 
foremost figure in the Jewish meditation movement, a thinker 
and writer whose translations, commentaries, and essays in- 
spired thousands of young Jews to a deeper connection with 
the Jewish religious tradition. 

Born in the Bronx, Kaplan came from a family whose ori- 
gins were in Salonika, Greece. He was educated in the Torah 
Voda'ath and Mir yeshivot in Brooklyn. Subsequently, he 
was ordained by Rabbi Eliezer Yehuda Finkel of the Mir 
Yeshivah in Jerusalem. Trained as a scientist (he was for a 
time the assistant of world-renowned physicist J. Robert Op- 
penheimer), he chose instead to devote his life to the teach- 
ing of Judaism. 

Kaplan's writing career began in the early 1970s with 
booklets of the Young Israel Intercollegiate Hashkafa Series. 
Other booklets dealing with the fundaments of Jewish obser- 
vance were published by the Orthodox Union, and its youth 
wing, National Conference of Synagogue Youth (Ncsy). He 
also wrote anti-missionary works, which were combined into 
the volume The Real Messiah (1976). 

Kaplan was a pioneer in the study and teaching of Bre- 
slov Hasidism. On the initiative of Rabbi Zvi Aryeh Rosen- 
feld, who was the leading English-speaking Breslover teacher 
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in the U.S., he made the first reliable translation into English 
of Rebbe Nachman’s writings. 

He translated into English and wrote notes and introduc- 
tions to classic works on the great classics of Jewish Mysticism, 
the Bahir (“Book of Illumination,” 1989) and Sefer Yezirah 
(1997), which he elucidates in terms of traditional Kabbalis- 
tic doctrine, providing details of esoteric practice not ordi- 
narily discussed in printed form. He also wrote three works 
on Jewish meditation. 

In his works Meditation and the Bible (1989) and Jewish 
Meditation (1995) he considers meditation in relation to cur- 
rent Jewish practices through the prism of biblical texts and 
kabbalistic commentaries upon them. 

His capacity for work was extraordinary as reflected in 
his more than 50 published books. His works ranged over a 
wide variety of subjects including Hasidism, Kabbalah, and 
Aggadah. 


[Shalom Freedman (24 ed.)] 


KAPLAN, CHAIM ARON (1880-1942), educator and diarist 
of the Holocaust. Kaplan was born in Gorodishche, Belorus- 
sia. He received a talmudical education at the famous yeshivah 
of Mir and later studied at the Government Pedagogical Insti- 
tute in Vilna. In 1902 he settled in Warsaw, where he founded 
a pioneering elementary Hebrew school, of which he was 
principal for 40 years. The school was known as “the Sixth 
Grade Grammar Elementary School of Ch. A. Kaplan.” Ka- 
plan was an exponent of the direct method of language teach- 
ing, in which Hebrew was taught as a spoken language, us- 
ing the Sephardi pronunciation. Stubbornly following this 
system, despite strong opposition from exponents of tra- 
ditional methods, he published several Hebrew textbooks 
advocating his method. An ardent Hebraist, he participated 
actively in the Society for Jewish Writers and Journalists in 
Warsaw, and contributed to many Hebrew and Yiddish pe- 
riodicals. 

Kaplan visited the United States in 1921. In 1936 he vis- 
ited Erez Israel, intending to settle there in order to be with his 
two children who had emigrated there earlier, but was unable 
to obtain a position and returned to Warsaw. In 1937, Kaplan 
published a book in Hebrew called Pezurai, a collection of 
essays and articles on the Hebrew language and Jewish edu- 
cation that he had published during the 40 years of teaching. 
He also wrote Hebrew grammar and children’s textbooks on 
Jewish history and customs. 

Kaplan's Judaism seems to have been based on national 
and historic allegiance, rather than on traditional observance. 
Something of an introvert, he made books his friends and the 
walls of the academies his companions. At times he felt that 
his ambition to be independent was a primary obstacle to 
him in attaining leadership in the Warsaw community, and 
for that reason he was unable to develop his full talents and 
intellectual abilities. On the other hand, the fact that he was a 
respected member of the community gave him comfort and 
satisfaction. 
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Kaplan began a personal diary as early as 1933. This 
trained him for the mission he undertook at the beginning of 
World War 11, to devote all his efforts to preserving a record 
for posterity. No diarist, of course, can be fully objective, even 
in a less tormented time than Kaplan's. Yet his intention of 
objectivity is carried out with remarkable tenacity, and with 
increasing dedication in the face of hardship, as the dreadful 
events increased his own physical and emotional suffering and 
his anguish at the mounting tragedy around him. It is signifi- 
cant that, although he had suffered from diabetes since 1928, 
there is no mention of this illness in his diary dealing with the 
war years. The diary has been preserved in toto, having been 
smuggled out of the Warsaw Ghetto before its total destruc- 
tion. Kaplan himself was largely responsible for the miracle of 
its preservation. In 1942, when he knew that the Nazi noose 
was around his neck, he gave it to a Jewish friend named Ru- 
binsztejn, who was working daily at forced labor outside the 
ghetto, returning each evening. Rubinsztejn smuggled the 
notebooks out one by one, handing them over to a Pole. 

Kaplan's Hebrew script is clear and beautiful, with no 
erasures, a remarkable feat in view of the almost impossible 
conditions under which it was written. At the worst moments, 
on the brink of destruction, Kaplan sustained himself with the 
hope that the diary would be saved. His own future worried 
him little; the fate of his chronicle was his main concern. This 
concern increased in proportion with the daily atrocities of the 
Nazis. During the most tragic days, in the midst of frenzied 
flight from one place to another, he felt himself obligated to 
quicken the pace of his work. He wrote several times a day in 
order to include every detail of the horror surrounding him. 
It was not easy to “catch with the pen the knife which cuts 
down ceaselessly without a drop of pity,’ but he continued to 
record events with amazing regularity. Thus he writes in his 
last entry (August 4, 1942) during the Great Aktion that began 
on July 23 and lasted until September, “If the hunters do not 
stop, and if I am caught, I am afraid my work will be in vain. 
Iam constantly bothered by the thought: If my life ends, what 
will become of my diary?” 

The diary records the daily events and experiences of 
the author and the ghetto community. The heart of a pained, 
dedicated educator is revealed when he describes the yearn- 
ing of the children for a bit of nature, the sight of a tree, or a 
blade of grass. A smile - the laughter of the condemned - il- 
luminates his description of the bringing of the gypsies to the 
ghetto, for the gypsies, too, according to the Nazi ideology, 
were of inferior race. 

The diarist has an eye for detail as well for major trends. 
He is concerned with politics as well as with philosophy. Since 
the diary was his constant companion, Kaplan poured into it 
a great deal of his intellectual life - his thoughts, his informa- 
tion, and all the conversations he had with his friends. He is 
not detached from the scene; indeed, he apparently sought 
out all possible first-hand information and his descriptions 
deal with the mood of the time, the hour of occurrence. Many 
seeming contradictions are really the hourly changes of those 
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fantastic times, with the result that at times he condemns the 
leaders of the Jewish community and at times praises them. 
He had no use for Adam *Czerniakow, the president of the 
*Judenrat whom he accused of usurping power at a time when 
the Warsaw Jewish community was powerless to elect a leader. 
Yet when Czerniakow committed suicide because he could no 
longer bring himself to deliver Jews to the Nazis, Kaplan wrote 
a noble eulogy of him, commenting: “His end proves conclu- 
sively that he worked and strove for the good of his people, 
though not everything that was done in his name was praise- 
worthy. Czerniakow earned immortality in a single instant.” 
The diary has been translated into English, German, French, 
Danish, and Japanese. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.I. Katsh, Scroll of Agony, The Warsaw 
Diary of Chaim A. Kaplan (1965); idem, The Warsaw Diary of Chaim 
A. Kaplan (1973); idem, Hebrew ed. (1947), 60; E. Ringelblum, Notes 
of the Warsaw Ghetto (Yiddish, 1952), 339-40; Ch. A. Kaplan, Pezu- 
rai (1937); idem, Hebrew Grammar (1924); B. Mark, Yiddish Book 


(1952), 339-40. 
[Abraham I. Katsh] 


KAPLAN, ELIEZER (1891-1952), Israeli financial leader and 
politician, member of the First and Second Knessets. Born in 
Minsk in White Russia, as a child he studied in a heder and 
later on in a Russian gymnasium. Kaplan received a diploma in 
construction engineering from the Higher School for Technol- 
ogy in Moscow in 1917. In 1915 he joined the Socialist Zionists, 
and in 1918 Zeirei Zion, becoming a member of its Central 
Committee and representing it on the Zionist Central Com- 
mittee. In the course of World War 1 Kaplan was active in help- 
ing Jewish refugees and at the end of the war was a member 
of the Jewish delegation from Russia that participated in the 
*Comité des Délégations Juives, which represented the Jewish 
people at the peace negotiations at Versailles in 1919. In 1920 
Kaplan was one of the initiators of the union between part of 
Zeirei Zion and Ha-Poel ha-Zair, that came to be known as 
Ha-Hitahadut ha-Olamit, and whose program was “pioneer- 
ing and labor in Eretz Yisrael and popular socialism.” He rep- 
resented the Hitahadut at the London Zionist Conference in 
1920 and was elected to the Zionist Executive. 

Kaplan immigrated to Palestine in 1920, but was imme- 
diately sent to run the office of Ze’irei Zion-Ha-Poel ha-Zair 
in Berlin. He returned to Palestine in 1923 and served as a 
member of the executive of the Public Works Department in 
the *Histadrut, that was later renamed Solel Boneh, and be- 
came a member of the Histadrut Executive. In 1923-25 he ran 
the technical department in the Tel Aviv municipality, and in 
1925-33 was a member of the Tel Aviv Council. He was also a 
member of the Ha-Poel ha-Zair Central Committee, and was 
one of the initiators of the union between Ha-Poel ha-Zair 
with Ahdut ha- Avodah in 1930, and the foundation of *Mapai, 
becoming a member of its Central Committee. Within Mapai 
he was considered a moderate. In 1933-48 Kaplan served as 
the treasurer of the *Jewish Agency and was a member of its 
Executive; in 1943-48 he also served as head of its Settlement 
Department. As treasurer he managed to attain loans abroad 
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and made great efforts to introduce strict supervision over 
expenditure. He was among the initiators and implementers 
of all the major Zionist economic enterprises of the period. 
In those years he supported Chaim *Weizmann on the is- 
sue of moderation in the struggle against the British authori- 
ties, and opposed David *Ben-Gurion’s activist line. During 
the transitional period toward the establishment of the State 
of Israel, he directed the financial affairs of Minhelet ha-Am 
(the People’s Administration) and was appointed minister of 
finance in the Interim Government after the establishment 
of the State. Kaplan laid the foundations for the financial and 
fiscal policy of the State of Israel, and helped shape its policy 
toward the various branches of the economy, being particu- 
larly interested in the development of agriculture. In 1949 he 
obtained the first loan from the U.S. Ex-Im Bank. He also con- 
tributed to the organization of the Israel Bonds drive in the 
US. Kaplan served as minister of finance until June 1952, and 
resigned as a result of poor health, serving as deputy prime 
minister until his death in July. He published several books 
on the economy of Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Shapira (ed.), Eliezer Kaplan - Hazon u- 


Maas (1973). 
[Susan Hattis Rolef (2"¢ ed.)] 


KAPLAN, ISAAC (1878-1976), leader of Jewish farmers in 
Argentina and veteran Zionist. Born in Svisloch, Belorussia, 
in 1895 Kaplan arrived in Argentina with his family and went 
directly to Colonia Clara in Entre Rios, one of the colonies of 
the Jewish Colonization Association. Together with Miguel 
Sajaroff and Noé Yarcho, Kaplan was among the most enthu- 
siastic promoters of the cooperative movement among the 
colonists through his work in the Fondo Communal of Clara, 
founded in 1904. Kaplan advocated the doctrines of the Fondo 
Communal, which began as an institution to help the colonists 
and later developed into a cooperative, in articles in Colono 
Cooperador (the Jewish settlers’ monthly paper), which he 
headed from 1921 to 1947. He also held executive positions in 
the Federacion Agraria Israelita Argentina, founded in 1925, 
and was an active participant in various national and provin- 
cial agrarian congresses. He promoted the passage of various 
laws in the Argentinian parliament for the welfare of all col- 
onists and was appointed to serve on several projects by the 
secretary of agriculture. He was also one of the founders of the 
Zionist organizations in the Jewish colonies and held leading 
positions in the major Jewish institutions in Buenos Aires (e.g., 
the Federacion Sionista Argentina, over which he presided for 
eight years; the JNF; Keren Hayesod; and pat). 


[Victor A. Mirelman] 


KAPLAN, JACOB (1895-1994), French rabbi and author. 
Born in Paris, Kaplan served with distinction in World War 1 
and later graduated from the Sorbonne (1919) and the Sémi- 
naire Israélite de France (1921). He held rabbinical posts in 
Mulhouse, Alsace (1922), and in Paris (1929). During the Ger- 
man occupation he worked with the resistance movement. 
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He served briefly as interim chief rabbi of France (1944) and 
later became chief rabbi of Paris (1950). He participated in 
the creation of the Jewish-Christian friendship movement 
(1948) and in 1953 negotiated the return to their family of the 
*Finaly children. He was appointed to the post of chief rabbi 
of France in 1955. He retired as chief rabbi of France at the 
end of 1980 and was appointed honorary chief rabbi. Kaplan 
openly proclaimed French Jewry’s solidarity with the State of 
Israel during the period of the Six-Day War and after, when 
French official policy was hostile to Israel. Apart from his Jew- 
ish scholarship, Kaplan was also a lecturer at Institut d'Etudes 
Politiques and a member of the Académie des Sciences Mo- 
rales et Politiques in Paris (1967). His published works include 
Le Judaisme et la justice sociale (1937), Racisme et Judaisme 
(1940), French Jewry under the Occupation (1945-46), Le Ju- 
daisme dans la société contemporaine (1948), Témoignages sur 
Israél (1949), Les Temps d’Epreuve (1952), and Notice sur la vie 
et les travaux de Georges Duhamel (1968). 


[Lucien Lazare] 


KAPLAN, JOHANNA (1942- ), U.S. author and teacher. 
Born in New York City, Kaplan became a teacher of emotion- 
ally disturbed children in the New York City school system 
and at Mt. Sinai Hospital. At the same time, she developed an 
interest in writing and following the publication ofa collection 
of short stories and a novel was recognized as a significant tal- 
ent among the younger generation of Jewish writers. 

Her short stories collection, Other People’s Lives (1975), 
revealed her sensitive development of character and dialogue, 
a talent exploited to the full in her first novel O My America! 
(1980). O My America! describes the life of a famous radical, 
Ezra Slavin, as told after his death by one of his children. The 
book follows Slavin’s early years on the Lower East Side, his 
intellectual rise, and his attempted dissociation from his Jew- 
ish roots. As it unfolds, the novel also surveys several genera- 
tions of the Jewish experience in America. 

Johanna Kaplan also contributed book reviews to the 


New York Times and other journals. 
[Susan Strul] 


KAPLAN, JOSEPH (1902-1991), geophysicist. Kaplan was 
born in Tapolcza, Austro-Hungary, and moved with his fam- 
ily to Baltimore at the age of eight. He received his B.Sc. in 
chemistry in 1924 and his Ph.D. in physics in 1927 at Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, after which he was a research 
fellow at Princeton University before moving to the University 
of California at Los Angeles (UCLA) in 1928. He remained at 
ucLa for the rest of his life. At ucLA he was a full professor 
from 1940, chairman of the Department of Physics (1939-44), 
and director of the Institute of Geophysics (1946-47). Kaplan's 
laboratory work simulated the atomic and molecular reactions 
which occur in the earth’s upper atmosphere. His subsequent 
work characterized the physical nature of nitrogen in the up- 
per atmosphere and the atmospheric bands of oxygen which 
contribute to the light of the night sky. With colleagues he 
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founded the science of “aeronomy,’ which studies the physics 
of the planetary atmosphere. Kaplan was an enthusiastic un- 
dergraduate and graduate teacher. He also contributed to the 
World War 11 program training U.S. Army Air Force weather 
officers. He was an outstanding contributor to international 
organizations concerned with geophysics, including the presi- 
dency of the International Union of Geodesy and Geophysics 
(1963). His many honors included membership in the U.S. Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences (elected 1957). He was an honorary 
member of the Board of Governors of the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem and a member of the Board of Governors of the 
Weizmann Institute of Science. 

[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


KAPLAN, LOUIS LIONEL (1902-2001), U.S. educator. Ka- 
plan was born in Slonim, Russia, was taken to the US. in 1909, 
and educated in New York. From 1930, he served as executive 
director of the Baltimore Board of Jewish Education. He was 
president of the Baltimore Hebrew College, now *Baltimore 
Hebrew University, from 1930 to 1970. He was president of the 
National Council for Jewish Education (1939-41); and from 
1940, he was a member of the board of governors of *Dropsie 
College, Philadelphia. He was also a member of the Board of 
Regents of the University of Maryland from 1952. He wrote A 
New Approach to the Teaching of the Torah (1942) and edited 
Hebrew texts and readers. Kaplan viewed Jewish education 
as an instrument for helping the individual, through a study 
of the unique Judaic religious-historical tradition, to find his 
place in the larger society of which he is a part. 

From 1975 to 1981, he served as an interim rabbi at the 
Beth Am Synagogue in Baltimore. 

With Theodor Schuchat, Kaplan wrote Justice, Not Char- 
ity: A Biography of Harry Greenstein (1967). 

Baltimore Hebrew University has established the Louis 
L. Kaplan Prize in Hebrew Literature; and the University of 
Maryland awards the Louis L. Kaplan Scholarship to its most 
outstanding undergraduate student leaders. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Fruchtman (ed.), A Life in Jewish 
Education: Essays in Honor of Louis L. Kaplan (1997). 


[Leon H. Spotts / Ruth Beloff (2"¢ ed.)] 


KAPLAN, MORDECAI MENAHEM (1881-1983), rabbi, 
philosopher, educator, activist, and founder of the *Recon- 
structionist school of thought. Kaplan was born in Svencian, 
Lithuania. His father, Israel Kaplan, was a talmudic scholar 
who immigrated to the United States in 1888, where he was 
joined a year later by his wife, Anna, and their two children, 
Sophie and Mordecai. Kaplan's early education was strictly Or- 
thodox, but by the time he reached secondary school, he had 
been attracted to heterodox opinions, particularly regarding 
the critical approach to the Bible. After his ordination from 
the *Jewish Theological Seminary of America, he became the 
minister and superintendent of education of Kehilath Jeshu- 
run, a noted Orthodox synagogue in New York City. It was 
only in 1908, when he was granted traditional ordination by 
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Rabbi Isaac Jacob *Reines, that the synagogue was prepared 
to honor the title of rabbi that had been conferred upon him 
by the Seminary. Meanwhile Kaplan had become uncomfort- 
able at Kehilath Jeshurun, because by then he realized that 
he could no longer serve an Orthodox congregation in good 
conscience. 

In 1909, Solomon *Schechter invited Kaplan to become 
the principal of the newly established Teachers Institute of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary. Shortly thereafter, he also began 
to teach homiletics as well as Midrash in the Seminary’s rab- 
binical department. Later on, he began to teach philosophies 
of religion as well. For over 50 years, Kaplan influenced the 
thinking of Conservative rabbis. He spoke to their existential 
spiritual problems in light of contemporary philosophical and 
sociological developments and, in his view, the breakdown of 
traditional theology. Even those who disagreed with his views 
appreciated his direct approach. They were impressed by his 
emphasis on intellectual honesty in confronting the chal- 
lenges posed by modern thought to traditional Jewish beliefs 
and practices. In his approach to Midrash and philosophies 
of religion, Kaplan combined scientific scholarship with cre- 
ative application of the texts to contemporary problems. Ka- 
plan’s Reconstructionist philosophy influenced not only his 
own immediate students, but through them and through his 
extensive writings and public lectures over several decades, 
the American Jewish community at large. Many of his ideas, 
such as Judaism as a civilization (and not merely a religion or 
nationality), bat mitzvah, egalitarian involvement of women 
in synagogue and communal life, the synagogue as a Jewish 
center and not merely a place of worship, and living as Jews 
in a multicultural society, eventually came to be accepted as 
commonplace and implemented in all but strictly Orthodox 
segments of the community. 

Kaplan was undoubtedly a product of his times. But he 
was also a cultural innovator. All advances in human thought 
are generated by seminal minds working on the knowledge 
they have acquired from equally creative thinkers. Early in his 
career, Kaplan became a devotee of the scientific and histori- 
cal study of the Bible. He was the leading educator to confront 
rabbis, teachers, and laity with the changes in Jewish thought 
that had become necessary once the Bible had been exposed to 
modern techniques of examination and interpretation. But far 
from denigrating the genius of the biblical text, Kaplan taught 
his students to regard it as an indispensable source for an un- 
derstanding of Jewish peoplehood and Jewish civilization. 

Kaplan was a voracious reader. References in his pub- 
lished writings and in his Diaries are a veritable catalogue of 
the outstanding thinkers of ancient, medieval and modern 
times. Nonetheless, it can be said that for the most part, Ka- 
plan’s ideas were part of the Zeitgeist but not carbon copies of 
the thought of the men and women he quoted. 

Kaplan did not live in an ivory tower. Although he pro- 
duced studies on M.H. *Luzzatto and Hermann *Cohen, he 
was not primarily interested in academic scholarship. Instead, 
he focused on teaching future rabbis and educators to rein- 
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terpret Judaism and to make Jewish identity meaningful un- 
der modern circumstances. This was also the focus of many 
of his sermons and cross-continental lectures. He was heav- 
ily involved in communal efforts to improve Jewish education 
and was one of the founders of the New York Kehillah. He be- 
came the first rabbi of the Jewish Center, when it opened in 
1918. Due to ideological conflicts with the Center's lay lead- 
ership, he resigned his position and, in 1922, organized the 
Society for the Advancement of Judaism. In 1935, he and his 
colleagues published the first issue of The Reconstructionist. 
A few years later, he participated in the founding of the Jew- 
ish Reconstructionist Foundation. 

Kaplan was frequently called upon to participate in 
Zionist affairs. In 1925, when the Hebrew University of Jeru- 
salem was officially opened, the American Zionist Organi- 
zation sent Kaplan to Jerusalem as its official representative. 
His associations with Weizmann, Brandeis, Magnes, Ben- 
Gurion and other prominent figures constitute interesting 
chapters in Zionist history. In addition, Kaplan was very ac- 
tive in various aspects of Jewish social work and communal 
organization. He traveled the length and breadth of America 
to spread his ideas. 


Kaplan’s Philosophy of Judaism 

In formulating his philosophy of Judaism, Kaplan drew upon 
classic rabbinic sources, as well as Jewish and non-Jewish phi- 
losophers, including the thinkers of the Haskalah, and the 
findings of the physical and human sciences. He defined Juda- 
ism as an “evolving religious civilization,” attempting thereby 
to aid in the adjustment of world Jewry to the social and intel- 
lectual conditions of the 20" century. He maintained that as a 
civilization, the Jewish people possesses all the characteristics 
of land, language, political structure, culture, and other char- 
acteristics associated with that designation. 

While Kaplan was always an ardent Zionist, he was 
equally convinced that the creative survival of the Jewish 
people in the free Diaspora was both possible and necessary. 
Although Jews had been forced for many centuries to live in 
exile, they had become a transterritorial people by choice. As 
long as Jews are free, they will live wherever they choose. And 
so, Kaplan thought, it is highly unlikely that the “ingathering 
of the exiles” will ever be fully implemented. Therefore, he 
never ceased to prod his people to formulate a new covenant, 
which would proclaim the centrality of Erez Israel in their 
transterritorial identity and state the historical and cultural 
elements of their unity and identity. 

Jewish civilization, Kaplan argued, expresses its genius 
best in its historical religion. Religion entails clarifying the 
purposes and values of human existence, wrestling with God, 
whom Kaplan conceived in impersonal terms, and maintain- 
ing the vitality of the rituals of home, synagogue, and com- 
munity. However, because Judaism is a civilization, the secular 
elements of culture are as essential as Jewish religion. These 
elements curb the frequent tendency of religion to foster rigid- 
ity, uniformity, and excessive worship of the past. For Kaplan, 
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Jewish religion should embrace all that pertains to the Jewish 
people’s search for a meaningful existence for itself. 

By “evolving,” Kaplan means that Judaism should be con- 
sidered from a pragmatic, historical point of view, rather than 
a metaphysical or revelational one. All concepts and rituals 
should be measured by their usefulness in sustaining indi- 
vidual and communal growth. The focus of Jewish life has to 
be the Jewish people, its needs and its response to challenge, 
rather than reliance on “revealed” texts or metaphysical con- 
structions. Kaplan argued that the Jewish people will not and 
should not rely on a static theory of Judaism. After respon- 
sible study, each Jew must contribute his own understanding 
to solving the perplexities of life. Tradition must guide but 
not dictate. Kaplan fully embraced the pluralism inherent in 
his conception. He understood that his own naturalistic ap- 
proach can be only an option. Henceforth, Jews will have to 
learn the art of compromise and how to orchestrate their dif- 
ferences with mutual respect. 

Kaplan developed a concept of “sancta” by which he 
meant that civilizations differ from one another not so much 
ideationally in their ideas and values, which they claim are 
universally applicable, as they do existentially in the particular 
ways they express those ideas and values. For example, Kaplan 
designated as sancta texts, ritual and folk practices, festivals, 
or symbols which are regarded as sacred, namely as of special 
significance and as evoking respect and awe. The sancta of a 
civilization are continually subject to “revaluation,” by which 
they are given new meaning, much as the term “democracy” 
was differently understood in ancient Athens from the way it 
is currently interpreted in the United States, or in totalitarian 
“people’s democratic republics.” Similarly, “God” and “Torah” 
were valued in different ways by Moses, Ezra, Hillel, and Mai- 
monides. The ancient sancta of Judaism need to be subject 
to functional interpretation, by which Kaplan meant that we 
must understand how concepts and practices functioned in 
the lives of Jews over the centuries and how they might func- 
tion today. Specifically, with regard to God, Kaplan argued 
that a functional interpretation of the theistic belief leads to 
an impersonal concept of God as cosmic process and not as a 
personal being. Like such nouns as parent, teacher, or presi- 
dent, God denotes function and not substance. 

The most controversial aspect of Kaplan’s thought is this 
pragmatic theology. Early in his career, he rejected the tradi- 
tional notion of a personal God who intervenes in human af- 
fairs. Kaplan chose to emphasize the divine aspects of the uni- 
verse and the creative forces that are embodied in our attempt 
to become fully human. His theology is complex and multi- 
layered. He explicitly rejected the terms naturalism and hu- 
manism to characterize his thought but rather looked to what 
he called transnaturalism, a realm beyond but not apart from 
the natural, where we find the reality of the divine. 

In arguing that ideas of God are correlatives of ideas of 
man and the cosmos and therefore bear an organic relation- 
ship to man’s understanding of himself and the world, Kaplan 
has been criticized for what is claimed to be his excessive re- 
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liance on human reason as expressed in the latest scientific 
theories of his day. 

Nonetheless, it is noteworthy that some of the criticisms 
of Kaplan have only heightened the cogency of much of his 
thought. In defense of his theology, he exemplified intellectual 
modesty by pointing out that pluralism in this discipline was 
an ineluctable outcome of the uncertainties that seem to in- 
here in all efforts to plumb the depths of cosmic reality. 

Kaplan was a strong supporter of the equality of women 
in Jewish life. He inaugurated the first bat mitzvah ceremony 
in 1922, when he called his daughter, Judith (*Eisenstein), to 
read from the Torah. He publicly advocated that Jewish ritu- 
als be reconstructed to include greater equality for women. 
Though his ideas were advanced for his time, he never at- 
tempted to revise the liturgy to be gender sensitive. But his call 
for reading the Bible as an inspired but man-made document, 
his demand for the equality of women, his insistence on ad- 
justing liturgy to contemporary beliefs —- these and other hall- 
marks of his philosophy are now generally accepted in all but 
strictly Orthodox ranks. One persistent criticism has related 
to what is mistakenly held to be Kaplan's failure to appreciate 
the primacy of emotion in worship. Kaplan, however, argued 
that emotion is purer when worshippers believe in the truth 
of the content of their prayers. 

No understanding of Kaplan can be complete without 
reference to his Diaries, which are contained in 27 volumes 
of 300 handwritten pages each. The Diaries are an unmatched 
collection of autobiographical data, historical source mate- 
rial, philosophical reflection, literary criticism, sketches of 
innumerable persons, and reflections on life. The originals 
are housed in the library of the Jewish Theological Seminary 
of America. 


On Denominationalism 

For many years, Mordecai Kaplan sought to keep his philoso- 
phy of Judaism within the bounds of a school of thought. He 
resisted the pressure of some of his supporters to leave the Jew- 
ish Theological Seminary and accept the invitation of Rabbi 
Stephen S. *Wise to join the faculty of the Jewish Institute of 
Religion (founded in 1922), a move which might well have 
been the precursor of a new Jewish denomination. In 1927, 
Kaplan finally did resign his yrs position and accepted Wise’s 
proposal. Although some of Kaplan’s Seminary colleagues 
might have been pleased with this step, many students and 
alumni were not. Kaplan bowed to their pressure, withdrew 
his resignation, and remained at the Seminary until he retired 
in 1963. Despite his dissatisfaction with the Seminary, Kaplan 
believed that a new denomination would further fragment the 
American Jewish community. He advocated that Reconstruc- 
tionism be conceived as a school of thought that could operate 
within all the streams in the American Jewish community. By 
the late 1940s, however, a number of laymen in synagogues 
throughout the United States decided to organize an indepen- 
dent federation of Reconstructionist synagogues. Kaplan was 
unable to forestall this development. 
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Meanwhile, some of Kaplan’s primary supporters, in- 
cluding Rabbis Ira *Eisenstein (his son-in-law), Solomon 
*Goldman, Max *Kadushin, Milton *Steinberg, Joshua Loth 
*Liebman, and Edward “Israel urged him at various times to 
establish a new rabbinical school. In 1963, Kaplan retired from 
the Seminary at the age of 82. Within a short time, his support- 
ers, led by Eisenstein, set up the Reconstructionist Rabbinical 
College, which is now located in Wyncote, Pennsylvania. Ka- 
plan taught willingly at the College for a year or so. In addi- 
tion to the slow growth of the Reconstructionist movement, 
which by the beginning of the 21° century included over a 100 
congregations and havurot, increasing numbers of graduates 
of the Reconstructionist Rabbinical College and a successful 
summer camp, Kaplan's school of thought continues to per- 
meate and to challenge other Jewish movements, especially 
the Reform, Conservative and modern Orthodox. 


Literary Output 
Although he began to publish books at what might be consid- 
ered an advanced age, Kaplan was a prolific writer. His first 
and major work, Judaism as a Civilization, was first published 
in 1934, when Kaplan was 53. Other writings include A New 
Approach to the Jewish Problem (1924); the translation and ed- 
iting of Mesillat Yesharim, by Moses Hayyim Luzzatto (1937); 
The Meaning of God in Modern Jewish Religion (1937); The New 
Haggadah for the Pesah Seder (1941); The Faith of America (ed. 
with Paul Williams, 1951); Ha-Emunah ve-ha-Musar (1954); 
‘The Future of the American Jew (1949); A New Zionism (1955); 
Questions Jews Ask (1956); Judaism Without Supernaturalism 
(1958); The Greater Judaism in the Making (1960); Higher Jewish 
Learning (1963); The Purpose and Meaning of Jewish Existence 
(1964); Not So Random Thoughts (1966); The Religion of Ethical 
Nationhood (1970); If Not Now, When? (with Arthur A. Cohen, 
1973). Over the years, Kaplan was also the dominant figure in 
the production of the siddurim, mahzorim, and other liturgical 
material of the Reconstructionist movement. Three of the above 
volumes have been translated into Hebrew: The Meaning of God 
in Modern Jewish Religion, A New Zionism, and The Religion of 
Ethical Nationhood. Ha-Emunah ve-ha-Musar appeared only 
in Hebrew. A full bibliography of over 400 items can be found 
in The American Judaism of Mordecai Kaplan, ed. by Emanuel 
S. Goldsmith, Mel Scult, and Robert Seltzer (1990). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.S. Goldsmith and M. Scult (eds.), Dynamic 
Judaism: The Essential Writings of Mordecai M. Kaplan (198s); E.S. 
Goldsmith, M.Scult and R.M. Seltzer (eds.), The American Judaism 
of Mordecai M. Kaplan (1990); M. Scult, Judaism Faces the Twentieth 
Century: A Biography of Mordecai M. Kaplan (1993); D. Breslauer, 
Mordecai Kaplan’ Thought in a Post-Modern Age (1994); J.S. Gurock 
and J.J. Schacter, A Modern Heretic and a Traditional Community 
(1997); J.J. Cohen, Guides for an Age of Confusion (1998); M. Scult 
(ed.), Communings of the Spirit: The Journals of Mordecai M. Kaplan 
[1913-1934] (2001). 
[Jack Cohen, Mel Scult, and Raphael Jospe (24 ed.)] 


KAPLAN, PESAH (1870-1943), Hebrew and Yiddish journal- 
ist. Born in Stawiski, Poland, Kaplan lived in Bialystok from 
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1888 and was active in Zionist circles, writing regularly in the 
Hebrew press. He also published a series of popular works 
and children’s books in Hebrew. Later he moved away from 
Zionism, wrote in Yiddish, and served as journalist and edi- 
tor of Yiddish periodicals. He was a member of the *Judenrat 
in the Bialystok ghetto and perished in the Holocaust. Two 
diaries which he kept in the ghetto (on the Bialystok Judenrat, 
and on the expulsion of the Jews of Bialystok) are preserved 
in the archives of *Yad Vashem in Jerusalem. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 288f. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


KAPLAN, ROBERT P. (Bob; 1936-_), Canadian politician, 
lawyer, businessman. Kaplan was born in Toronto. He earned 
a B.A. (1958) and LL.B. (1961) from the University of Toronto, 
during which time he was awarded a number of academic 
prizes and wrote for the University’s student newspaper and 
for the Toronto Telegram. Called to the Ontario Bar in 1963, 
he practiced corporate and tax law with several prominent 
firms. In 1968 he entered national politics, working on Pierre 
Elliott Trudeau’s successful campaign for leadership of the Lib- 
eral Party. In the federal election that same year, Kaplan was 
elected to the House of Commons for Toronto's Don Mills rid- 
ing. He lost his seat in the election of 1972 but was re-elected 
in 1974 in the heavily Jewish York Centre riding and held the 
seat until he retired from electoral politics in 1993. 

In 1980 Trudeau appointed Kaplan to the cabinet post 
as solicitor general, responsible for Canadian law enforce- 
ment and for national security. He also held the post dur- 
ing the short-lived administration of Trudeau's successor, 
John Turner. Among Kaplan’s contributions as solicitor gen- 
eral was overseeing a reorganization of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police and establishing the Canadian Security In- 
telligence Service. He also implemented the Young Offend- 
ers Act (1982), dealing with youth accountability for criminal 
actions, and reformed the Correctional Services of Canada. 
When the Liberals lost the 1984 federal election, Kaplan was 
personally re-elected in York Centre and became the Liberal 
opposition’s justice critic. 

Kaplan is best remembered in the Canadian Jewish com- 
munity for his attempts to persuade a reluctant Liberal gov- 
ernment to take action against war criminals living in Can- 
ada. The government, under Trudeau’s influence, however, 
was wary of inciting inter-ethnic passions and refused to 
take action, despite strong lobbying by Jewish leaders. Nev- 
ertheless, Kaplan was able to extradite a Nazi war criminal, 
Helmut Rauca, to West Germany in 1982, where he was im- 
prisoned. 

Kaplan was honored with numerous awards, including 
the Order de la Pléiade for his service to francophonie in Can- 
ada. From 1994, he was honorary consul general of Kazakh- 
stan in Canada and fostered relations and business contacts 
between that country and Canada. Kaplan was a member of 
committees at the University of Toronto, the Alliance Fran- 
caise in Toronto, the Canadian Jewish Congress, and B'nai 
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Brith Canada. He sat on boards of a number of publicly traded 
companies and was a trustee of H&R REIT, one of Canada’s 
largest real estate investment trusts, and a director of Tv Ni- 


agara and European Goldfields. 
[Frank Bialystok (2"4 ed.)] 


KAPLAN, SENDER MEYER (1914-1992), journalist and 
Zionist activist; honorary consul of Israel in Cuba. He was the 
son of Rabbi Zvi Kaplan, the spiritual leader of the Ashkenazi 
congregation Adath Israel in Havana (1929-31) and later of 
Knesset Israel (1931-41), Sender Kaplan emigrated from Po- 
land to Cuba with his family at the age of 15. After serving a 
short time as an apprentice to a watchmaker, he began to work 
at the Yiddish periodical Havaner Lebn, serving as its editor 
from 1935 until it was closed down in 1960. Havaner Lebn, 
which was published twice a week, was the main Jewish peri- 
odical in Cuba, and Kaplan had a central role in shaping Jew- 
ish public opinion. An outstanding Zionist leader, he was the 
president of the Union Sionista de Cuba in 1940-43. When JNF 
leader Nathan Bistritzky began to organize the Comité Cu- 
bano Pro Palestina Hebrea (the Cuban Committee for a Jew- 
ish Palestine) Kaplan served as the link with Cuban politicians 
and intellectuals. Thanks to his great devotion to the Zionist 
cause and to his close contacts in government circles, Kaplan 
was appointed honorary consul when the Consulate of Israel 
was opened in Havana (1952). In 1954 the Israeli ambassador 
in Mexico presented his credentials to President Batista, and 
Kaplan remained the only diplomatic representative of Israel 
residing in Havana until the Castro revolution. In 1961 Kaplan 
emigrated to Miami, where he continued to serve the Zionist 
cause. He worked as director of the Latin Department of the 
Jewish Federations of Greater Miami. He devoted the later 
years of his life to writing the history of the Jews of Cuba, but 
was unable to complete the work. 


[Margalit Bejarano (2™4 ed.)] 


KAPLANSKY, KALMEN (1912-1997), Canadian labor leader 
and human rights advocate. Kaplansky was born in Bialystok, 
Poland, and, while still in his teens immigrated alone to Can- 
ada in 1929. He settled into Montreal’s downtown Jewish im- 
migrant community. A typesetter and linotype operator, dur- 
ing the Depression Kaplansky rose through the ranks of the 
labor movement. He was a delegate of Montreal Typographi- 
cal Union 176 to the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
and, soon after, to the merged Canadian Labour Congress. In 
1939, he helped organize the Jewish Labour Committee (jLc) 
in Canada, an offshoot of the American labor organization 
founded in 1933. 

Kaplansky became the Canadian group’s national direc- 
tor in 1946. Under his leadership the Lc was instrumental in 
forging the 1946 alliance of Jewish clothing manufacturers and 
labor leaders who convinced the federal government to open 
Canada’s door to several thousand clothing workers from the 
Displaced Persons’ camps in Europe. The JLc was also a key 
player in the tripartite committee of labor, manufactures, and 
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government responsible for selecting tailors in Europe for Ca- 
nadian immigration. 

A champion of human rights, Kaplansky was incensed by 
the discriminatory employment restrictions common in Can- 
ada, and organized the Joint Labour Committees Against Ra- 
cial and Religious Discrimination, later known as the Labour 
Committees for Human Rights. He also convinced the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada and the Canadian Congress 
of Labour to establish parallel committees. Together they ac- 
tively lobbied the Ontario government for legislation barring 
discrimination and, in large part, were responsible for the 
passing of the Ontario Fair Employment Practices Act in 1951 
(subsequently used as a model for virtually all provincial and 
federal codes that followed), the Ontario Fair Accommoda- 
tions Act in 1954, and, ultimately, the Ontario Human Rights 
Code. Kaplansky also pioneered efforts to eradicate discrim- 
ination against blacks and native peoples in Canada. He was 
involved in the Canadian Jewish Historical Society and twice 
ran for public office as a Co-Operative Commonwealth Fed- 
eration (CCF) candidate. 

Remembered as a humble, unpretentious man, loyal to 
his roots, Kaplansky was the recipient of many awards and 
commendations, including the Order of Canada, the nation’s 


highest civilian award. 
[Frank Bialystok (274 ed.)] 


KAPLANSKY, SHELOMO (1884-1950), Zionist labor leader. 
Born in Bialystok (then Russia), Kaplansky trained as an en- 
gineer and joined the Zionist labor movement at an early 
age. He lived in Vienna between 1903 and 1912, founded the 
*Poalei Zion movement in Austria, and edited its journal Der 
Juedische Arbeiter, which appeared in German and Yiddish. 
He was a founder of the World Union of Po’alei Zion and was 
instrumental in having it accepted as a member of the Social- 
ist International. He devised the idea of the Erez Israel Work- 
ers’ Fund (Kuppat Poalei Erez Yisrael) which was founded in 
1910 by the World Union of Poalei Zion to foster cooperative 
settlements and enterprises in Erez Israel. He went to Erez 
Israel in 1912 to settle there, but between 1913 and 1919 he 
was secretary of the *Jewish National Fund head office at The 
Hague. He was a member and chairman of the finance and 
economics committee of the Zionist Executive in London be- 
tween 1919 and 1921. Kaplansky, who belonged to the moderate 
socialist trend, supported the participation of Po’alei Zion in 
the World Zionist Organization and all its institutions. At the 
1920 World Conference of Po’alei Zion in Vienna he preferred 
the movement's split, repudiating its pro-Communist faction 
(the Left Po’alei Zion). Between 1927 and 1929 he was a mem- 
ber of the Zionist Executive in Jerusalem and the director of 
its Settlement Department. From 1929 until 1931 he lived in 
London as an emissary of the Zionist labor movement to the 
British Labour Party, which was then in power. From 1932 un- 
til his death, Kaplansky was director of the Haifa *Technion. 
During the debate over the partition of Palestine in 1937 he 
opposed the scheme, preferring the idea of a binational state 
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in the whole of Palestine. As a result, he left the *Mapai Party 
in 1944 and later joined *Mapam. Some of his many articles 
and pamphlets in Russian, German, English, Hebrew, and 
Yiddish are collected in Hazon ve-Hagshamah (“Vision and 
Fulfillment? 1950). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Shazar, Or Ishim, 2 (19647), 159-68; A. 


Granott, Dor Tekumah (1963), 321-4; M. Singer, Shelomo Kaplansky, 
2 vols. (1971). 


KAPO, prisoner in charge of a group of inmates in Nazi con- 
centration camps. The derivation of the word is not clear; 
according to one view the name is Italian (capo = “boss”); 
according to others it is an abbreviation of Kameradschaft- 
polizei and would then have originated among the prisoners 
themselves. Similarly, it is not possible to ascertain when this 
unofficial term first came into use. The appointment of Ka- 
pos was made by the ss who guarded the camps; but the au- 
thority to appoint Kapos was never explicitly defined. It was 
the Kapo’s task to carry out the orders of the ss and to ensure 
absolute control over the prisoners. The Kapo was not an ex- 
pert like the “chief worker” (Vorarbeiter) but just a strong man. 
For the most part, Kapos were in charge of work gangs, but 
there were also Kapos for the hospitals or the kitchens. Cer- 
tain camps even had a hierarchy: Oberkapo, Kapo, Unter- 
kapo. Initially, Kapos were appointed from the ranks of eth- 
nic German prisoners convicted on criminal charges. These 
criminals enjoyed extra privileges of great importance under 
camp conditions: better food, clothing, and housing. In re- 
turn, many of them tyrannized the prisoners with a cruelty 
equal to that of the ss, motivated both by the desire to curry 
favor among the ss as well as by sadistic inclinations. In the 
course of time, the political prisoners in many camps suc- 
ceeded in ousting some of the criminals and having them re- 
placed by Kapos from their own ranks. Jews were appointed 
Kapos only in those camps which were all Jewish. Some Kapos 
exercised their power humanely and sensitively and worked 
to assist their fellow prisoners. Others mimicked the op- 
pressive behavior of the ss and may have indeed internal- 
ized their values. Thus, the term Kapo became synonymous 
with a cruel and egocentric person who oppresses, tortures, 
and exploits others. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Kogon, Theory and Practice of Hell (1950), 
passim; E.A. Cohen, Human Behavior in Concentration Camp (1953), 
index; D. Gaussen, Le Kapo (1965); O. Wormser-Migot, Le Systéme 
concentrationnaire nazi 1933-1945 (1968), index. 


[Jozeph Michman (Melkman)] 


KAPOSI (Kohn), MORITZ (1837-1902), dermatologist. Born 
in Kaposvar, Hungary, he became assistant to Ferdinand Hebra 
at the dermatological hospital, Vienna, in 1879, and the col- 
laboration with the famous pathologist proved most fruitful. 
Kaposi completed Hebra’s studies on the anatomical-patho- 
logical aspects of dermatology by new findings in chemis- 
try and bacteriology. Together they were the first to describe 
several diseases. In 1875 Kaposi, a convert to Christianity, 
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was appointed professor of dermatology at Vienna Univer- 
sity. Kaposi was an outstanding diagnostician and teacher as 
well as a prolific author. He wrote Pathologie und Therapie der 
Hautkrankheiten (1879) and Handatlas der Hautkrankheiten 
(1898-1900) which included the most complete descriptions 
and illustrations of skin diseases at that time. He was the first 
to describe multiple idiopathic hemorrhagic sarcoma, called 
Kaposi’s sarcoma, and xeroderma pigmentosum, called Kapo- 
sis disease. He wrote many articles in the field of dermatol- 
ogy and syphilology. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Biographisches Lexikon der hervorragenden 
Aerzte, 3 (1931), $.V.; S.R. Kagan, Jewish Medicine (1952), 414-5. 


[Suessmann Muntner] 


KAPOSVAR (Hung. Kaposvar), city in S.W. Hungary. In 1784 
there were 15 Jews living in the town. The numbers increased 
to 95 in 1840; 1,078 in 1869; 3,505 in 1920; and 2,341 in 1941. 
A Jewish elementary school functioned from 1840 until the 
Holocaust. The synagogue was erected in 1862. Like those in 
all the surrounding communities the Jews of Kaposvar were 
inclined toward “assimilation. In 1860 A. Freystaedtler, a Jew, 
leased an estate from Count Esterhazy and endeavored to em- 
ploy Jews. At the beginning of the 20" century, many banks 
were owned by Jews, as well as several large factories and flour 
mills. A Jew served as deputy mayor for 20 years. Anti-Jew- 
ish attacks were made in 1848. The antisemite G. *Istéczy and 
some noblemen who had been dispossessed of their estates 
were responsible for anti-Jewish outbreaks in the town. Rab- 
bis of the community included A. Ehrental (1852-54) and S. 
Kuttna (1853-71). 


Holocaust Period 

In 1940 all Jewish men were moved to a labor camp and af- 
ter the German invasion in March 1944 around 6,000 Jews 
including refugees were concentrated in a ghetto around the 
synagogue in May. On July 4 all were deported to *Auschwitz. 
After the liberation of the town (December 1944) by the Red 
Army, Jewish men from the surrounding labor camps began 
to return to Kaposvar. Only about 200 of those deported from 
Kaposvar survived. There were 450 Jews living in the town 
in 1945 and 574 in 1949. After the revolution of 1956, many 
of them left the country, and by 1959 only 261 Jews remained 


in Kaposvar. 
[Baruch Yaron] 


KAPPAROT (Heb. 11153, plural of the Heb. 719, kapparah; 
“expiation”), custom in which the sins of a person are sym- 
bolically transferred to a fowl. The custom is practiced in cer- 
tain Orthodox circles on the day before the *Day of Atone- 
ment (in some congregations also on the day before *Rosh 
Ha-Shanah or on *Hoshana Rabba). Psalms 107:10, 14, 17-21, 
and Job 33:23-24 are recited; then a cock (for a male) or a hen 
(for a female) is swung around the head three times while 
the following is pronounced: “This is my substitute, my vi- 
carious offering, my atonement; this cock (or hen) shall meet 
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death, but I shall find a long and pleasant life of peace.” The 
fowl is thought to take on any misfortune which might other- 
wise befall a person in punishment of his sins. After the cer- 
emony, it is customary to donate the fowl to the poor, except 
for the intestines which are thrown to the birds. Some rabbis 
recommended that money, equivalent to the fowl’s value, be 
given instead. 

This custom is nowhere mentioned in the Talmud. It 
appears first in the writings of the geonim of the 9" century, 
who explain that a cock is used in the rite because the word 
gever means both “man” and “cock”; the latter can, therefore, 
substitute for the former. 

In Babylonia, other animals were used, especially the 
ram since Abraham offered a ram in lieu of his son Isaac (see: 
*Akedah and Gen. 22:13), or plants, e.g., beans, peas, (cf. Rashi, 
Shab. 81b). After the destruction of the Temple, no animals 
used in sacrificial rites could serve similar purposes outside 
the Temple (Magen Abraham to Sh. Ar., 0H 605) and there- 
fore cocks or hens were employed in the kapparot rite because 
they were not used in the Temple sacrificial cult. R. Solomon 
b. Abraham *Adret strongly opposed kapparot because it was 
similar to the biblical atonement rites (see *Azazel; cf. Lev. 
16:5-22); he also considered the kapparah ritual to be a hea- 
then superstition (“Darkhei Emori; responsa ed. Lemberg 
(1811) pt. 1, no. 395). This opinion was shared by *Nahmanides 
and Joseph *Caro who called the kapparot “a stupid custom” 
(OH 605). The kabbalists (Isaac *Luria, Isaiah *Horowitz), 
however, invested the custom with mystical interpretations. 
These appealed strongly to the masses, and it became very 
popular when the rabbis acquiesced to it. Isserles made it a 
compulsory rite and enjoined for it many ceremonials simi- 
lar to those of the sacrificial cult; e.g., the laying of the hands 
upon the animal, its immediate slaughter after the ceremony, 
prayers of confession, etc. 

If a cock, or hen, cannot be obtained, other animals, 
fish or geese, may be used instead. A white cock or hen was 
especially desirable (based on Isa. 1:18, and Yoma 6:8). Some 
authorities, e.g., Joel Sirkes, forbade the use of a white cock 
on the grounds that it was a pagan rite (cf. Bayit Hadash, to 
Tur., OH 605, and Av. Zar. 1:5 and 14a). Kapparot is not prac- 
ticed with a fowl at all in some traditional and many modern 
congregations. Money is substituted for a cock and the for- 
mula is changed accordingly (“this coin shall go to charity 
but we...,’ etc.). In Yiddish and popular Hebrew parlance the 
word kapparot may also refer to a financial or material loss, a 
regretted waste, or a vain effort. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.Z. Lauterbach, Rabbinic Essays (1951), 
354-76; idem, in: Jewish Studies... G.A. Kohut (1935), 413-22; Eisen- 
stein, Yisrael, 5 (1911), 289-90; H. Schauss, Guide to Jewish Holy Days 
(1968°), 149ff., 164 ff; S.Y. Agnon, Days of Awe (19657), 147-50. 


KAPPER, SIEGFRIED or VITEZSLAV (1821-1879), Czech 
poet and the first Jew to publish in Czech. Born and educated 
in Prague, Kapper graduated in medicine from the Univer- 
sity of Vienna and spent some time as a physician, but he de- 
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voted his life mainly to writing. Like Moritz *Hartmann, the 
German revolutionary who became his brother-in-law, he 
belonged to the “Young Bohemia” circle and took an interest 
in Slavic culture. From 1839 Kapper was a contributor to Ost 
und West, and the following year he began translating Czech 
poems into German. In 1841 he moved to Vienna, where he 
met Vaclav Bolemir Nebesky, who urged him to devote him- 
self to Czech and Slavic affairs. Accordingly, in 1843, Kapper 
began a press campaign, and a year later published his Slav- 
ische Melodien, some of which were later set to music. In his 
Ceské listy (“Czech Epistles,’ 1846), Kapper criticized the Aus- 
trian regime's treatment of the Czechs and called for the res- 
toration of their national and civic rights. In the same book 
he expressed his hopes for the cultural assimilation of Czech 
Jewry. Both the form and the ideology of the poems were 
completely rejected by the eminent nationalist critic, Karel 
Havli¢ek-Borovsky, and as a result Kapper temporarily aban- 
doned writing in Czech. It was at this period that he published 
three of the earliest “ghetto” stories in the German language 
(1845-49). During the 1848 Revolution Kapper was medical 
officer of the academic legion. The revolution inspired a vol- 
ume of political poems, Befreite Lieder (1848-49). He then 
became a parliamentary reporter, but returned to medical 
practice in 1867. 

Kapper’s works include Suedslavische Wanderungen 
(1851; A Visit to Belgrade, 1854); the epic poem Fuerst Lazar 
(1851), which was his major literary achievement; Christen 
und Tuerken (1854); Boehmische Baeder (1857); and several 
volumes of Czech and German translations of Serbian, Mon- 
tenegrin, and Bulgarian folk songs, in which field he became 
an acknowledged authority. Though estranged from tradi- 
tional Jewish life, Kapper developed ideas of a Czech-Jewish 
symbiosis which greatly impressed the younger generation of 
Czech Jewry, and the first Czech-Jewish students’ organization 
was named in his honor. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schatzky, in: Freedom and Reason; Studies... 
MLR. Cohen (1951), 423-7; Jews of Czechoslovakia, 1 (1968), index; G. 
Kisch, In Search of Freedom (1949); J. Krejci, Siegfried Kapper (Cz., 
1919); O. Donath, Zidé a Zidovstvi v éeské literature 19. a 20. stoleti, 2 
(1930), index; idem, in: JGGj¢, 6 (1934), 323-442; P. Eisner, in: Véstnik 
Zidovské obce ndbozenské v Praze, 11 (1949), 266; J. Vyskoéil, in: Judaica 
Bohemiae, 3 (1967), 37-39 (Ger.); A. Hofman, Die Prager Zeitschrift 
“Ost und West” (1957), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lexikon ceské 
literatury, 2/11 (1985); A. MikulaSek et al., Literatura s hvézdou Davi- 


dovou, vol. 1 (1998). [Avigdor D | 
vigdor Dagan 


KAPUZATO, MOSES HA-YEVANI (fl. second half of 15t* 
century), rabbi in Salonika. Moses was the author of a com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch in which he takes issue with Abra- 
ham ibn Ezra, Maimonides, and in particular with Karaite 
exposition. He was the author of the poem - a reshut for Pass- 
over: “Imrei Higyonai Ashir ve-Azamer la-Adonai” included in 
the Romaniot mahzor and the Kaffa and Aleppo rites. He was 
a trenchant opponent of the Karaites, who reacted violently 
to his criticism. He sharply criticized Aaron b. Joseph, author 
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of the Sefer ha-Mivhar and the Karaites Abraham *Bali, the 
physician, author of the Iggeret ha-Issur Ner shel Shabbat, and 
Caleb Abba *Afendopulo answered his criticisms. He was es- 
pecially attacked by Elijah *Bashyazi in his Aderet Eliyahu for 
daring to speak against Aaron b. Joseph, against the Karaite 
scholars, and for following in the wake of Mordecai *Comtino. 
Moses is also mentioned by Karaites of later generations, such 
as Joseph Bagi (end of 15" and beginning of 16" centuries) in 
his Iggeret Kiryah Neemanah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Lit Poesie, 509; J. Fuerst, Geschichte 
des Karaeerthums, 2 (1865), 297, 303; A. Berliner, Aus Meiner Biblio- 
thek (1898), Xxv1; Markon, in: Festschrift... A. Harkavy, (1908), Heb. 
pt., 463; Davidson, Ozar, 1 (1924), 270, no. 5922; Rosanes, Togarmah, 
1 (1930°), 32f. [Simon Marcus] 
KARA (Cara), AVIGDOR BEN ISAAC (d. 1439), rabbi, kab- 
balist, and poet. Kara was of German origin. It is uncertain 
whether the name Kara indicates, as some think, that he was a 
descendant of Joseph *Kara, or whether it is a reference to his 
expert knowledge of Scripture (Mikra). His father, Isaac Kara, 
met a martyr’s death. About 1389 Kara was appointed dayyan 
in Prague. He and Yom Tov Lipmann *Muelhausen were 
among the most important rabbis of Prague of the age. Kara 
is the author of the elegy Et Kol ha-Telaah asher Mezaatnu 
to commemorate the sufferings which overtook the Jews of 
Prague on the last day of Passover 1389, as a result of an accu- 
sation that they had desecrated the Host. This elegy is recited 
by the Jews of Prague during the Minhah service on the Day of 
Atonement. Like his colleague Yom Tov Lipmann Muelhausen 
he became famous for his polemics with Christians. According 
to the tradition of Jacob *Moellin, which is not to be accepted 
as true, he was a favorite of Wenceslaus Iv, king of Bohemia, 
and played an important role in his court. It may be assumed, 
however, that he had discussions with high Christian digni- 
taries on theological matters, and it appears that John Huss 
and his colleagues and disciples were influenced in no small 
degree by his views. The Hussite sect, founded by Huss, op- 
posed the authority of the Church and many of its principles. 
Probably due to this the Jews were persecuted by the Catholics 
in the war that broke out between the Hussites and Catholics. 
Huss even made use of a poem by Kara on the unity of God, 
beginning Ehad Yahid u-Meyuhad, which has been published 
in the Birkat ha-Mazon (Amsterdam, 1722). 

Kara was also known as a kabbalist, and was one of the 
first to cause the spread of the Spanish and German Kabbalah 
in his land. Moses *Cordovero and Menahem Azariah da 
*Fano wrongly attributed to him the authorship of *Kanah, a 
kabbalistic work on the reasons for the precepts, and Peliah, 
acommentary on the first six chapters of Genesis. His kabbal- 
istic compositions are still in manuscript, including: Kodesh 
Hillulim, a kabbalistic commentary on Psalm 150; and a bibli- 
cal commentary based on gematriot. He appears also to have 
composed the kabbalistic work Sefer ha-Emet. He was known 
as a paytan and some of his piyyutim have been published in 
various places while others are still in manuscript. Some of 
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his responsa have also been preserved. MENAHEM BEN JACOB 
KARA, who wrote commentaries on various philosophical 
works, including Maimonides’ Guide of the Perplexed, may 
have been his half brother. He is regarded as the originator of 
the movement whose aim was to find common ground be- 
tween the Kabbalah of Eastern Europe and the doctrines of 
the Spanish scholars, particularly Maimonides. *Abraham b. 
Avigdor, a 16'*-century rabbi of Prague, was his descendant. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Scholem, Mysticism, 371, 400; A. Marcus, 
Der Chassidismus (1901), 244-61; Horodezky, in: Ha-Tekufah, 10 
(1921), 283-329; J. Kaufmann, R. Yom Tov Lipmann Muehlhausen 
(Heb., 1927), 10-12; Kestenberg, in: JGGy¢, 8 (1936), 1-25; Luzzatto, 
in: G. Polack (ed.), Halikhot Kedem (1847), 79 ff.; Graetz-Rabbinowitz, 
6 (1898), 58, 75, 139; S. Bernfeld, Sefer ha-Demaot, 2 (1924), 159-64; 
Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 347; Kamelhar, in: Sinai, 5 (1939), 122-48; 


Scholem, Shabbetai Zevi, 1 (1957), 93f. 
[Abraham David] 


KARA, JOSEPH (before c. 1060-70), Bible commentator 
from the north of France. The surname “Kara” (presumably 
Bible commentator) is an indication of Joseph’s major occu- 
pation. The assumption that his surname means “teacher” is 
supported by his popular style and his frequent use of words 
in French (*la-az), probably reflecting the fact that his com- 
mentaries are based on oral teaching. 

His father, Simeon, was apparently also a scholar, but S.J. 
Rapoport’s ascription to him of the authorship of Yalkut Shi- 
moni has been shown by A. Epstein to be without foundation 
(see bibl.). Joseph studied under his paternal uncle, *Menahem 
b. Helbo, and was also a student and colleague of Rashi. Rashi 
obviously knew Kara, who was about 25 years his junior, since 
he mentions him (cf. Rashi on Is. 10:24 and 64:3) and quotes 
some of his interpretations; at least in one case he states that 
Kara told him an explanation of Menahem b. Helbo. Recent 
scholarship asserts that there is no evidence that Kara studied 
under Rashi. There is evidence that the latter occasionally ac- 
cepted his biblical exegesis, and Samuel b. Meir calls Kara “our 
colleague” (Commentary on Gen. 37:13). Kara was the first to 
copy and edit Rashi’s commentary. In the process he added 
his own remarks, some of which were approved by Rashi and 
many of them were integrated into the standard Rashi com- 
mentary. Some 100 such notes were compiled by A. *Berliner 
in his Pletath Soferim. Kara lived mainly in Troyes and for a 
period in Worms and is known to have taken part in theologi- 
cal discussions with Christians. 

He wrote commentaries on most of the books of the 
Bible (possibly all), most of which remained in manuscript 
until recent times. Recently, fragments of his commentary on 
the Pentateuch have been discovered in the Italian genizah. 
Until recently, this commentary was only known from the 
many quotations in later works, some even incorporated in 
Rashi’s commentary. The main characteristic of his biblical 
commentaries is the intention (cf. his remarks on I. Sam. 
1:17; Judg. 5:4) of interpreting Scripture according to the pe- 
shat (“literal meaning”). Now and then, however, he devi- 
ates from this course and explains the text according to the 
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derash (“homiletical interpretation’; e.g., Jer. 2:3), especially 
where the text presents difficulties, and he sometimes gives 
derash together with the peshat. Nevertheless, there is still no 
explanation for the distinction he makes between homiletic 
explanations that “the ear may hear,’ i.e., which are plausible 
(aggadah ha-nishmaat la-ozen, on Job 26:13) and those which 
are only meant to “make the Law great and glorious,’ such as 
his commentary on 1 Sam. 1:17. Though Kara relied heavily 
upon Rashi’s commentary, at times even quoting it verbatim, 
he sometimes vigorously refutes his interpretations, stating 
of 1 Kings 7:33, for example: “This is a distortion of the words 
of the Living God, which causes all Israel to go astray’ Other 
characteristics of Kara’s approach are: indication of the con- 
nection between different scriptural verses; exegesis in accor- 
dance with the cantillation; differentiation between the lan- 
guage of the Mishnah and that of the Talmud and the Midrash; 
extensive use of Targum, including the Palestinian Targum, 
and frequent use of French and German *laazim; etymology 
of biblical words based on similar usage, roots, and sounds; 
pointing out words or phrases that are meaningless in context 
but allude to events or ideas that appear later on in the text; 
and literary analysis. In some places Kara's text differs from 
the accepted one (Josh. 9:4; Jer. 25:13). Kara was well aware 
of some problems concerning the biblical text and its trans- 
mission. Sometimes, as on Joshua 9:4, he cites two different 
versions of the text, and at least once (on Jer. 25:13) he states 
that a certain interpretation would be acceptable “provided 
a fitting version can be found in some accurate book.” Kara's 
commentaries on the Former Prophets, the Megillot (except 
Song of Songs), Job, and most of the Latter Prophets are now 
at our disposal. Since Kara considered his works as amplifi- 
cations of Rashi’s commentaries, he often mentions, or even 
quotes, Rashi without referring to him. Some of Kara's com- 
mentaries (on Ezekiel, for example), seem to have been ed- 
ited by his pupils. 

Kara was one of the first to participate in a unique phe- 
nomenon that occurred in French biblical exegesis at the end 
of the 11 century and the beginning of the 12 century: The 
sudden appearance of biblical commentary based on strict 
peshat, the explicit meaning of the text. This new trend dissi- 
pated by the end of the 12 century. This new trend is seen as 
an attempt to refute Christian interpretation of the Hebrew 
Bible. A close reading of Kara’s commentaries and those of 
Rashbam (*Samuel ben Meir, Rashi’s grandson) reveals a very 
strong anti-Christian polemic. Contemporary Jewish polemi- 
cal works quote extensively from Kara's work to refute the 
Christian attempts to use the Hebrew Bible (Old Testament) 
as proof for their theology. Even Kara's occasional use of Mi- 
drash can be ascribed to this general purpose. Given heavy 
Christian censorship of Jewish books, Kara was careful to hide 
his polemical intentions. 

In addition to his biblical commentary, Kara also com- 
mented extensively on the piyyutim, exerting a great influence 
in this field on his successors who often referred to him sim- 
ply as “the commentator,’ by virtue of his ability to penetrate 
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into their literal meaning and the beauty and simplicity of his 
style. He wrote commentaries on all piyyutim recited in his 
time on festivals and special Sabbaths, and on kinot and hosha- 
not. There is hardly a manuscript commentary on the liturgy 
which does not quote him. Many of his commentaries are 
also to be found in printed editions, in which however, they 
are often abridged and quoted anonymously. Kara received 
many of his explanations of the piyyutim from scholars in 
southern and northern France, Germany, and Rome, includ- 
ing Rashi, Menahem b. Helbo, and Kalonymus b. Shabbetai 
of Rome. Although the aggadah is an important source for 
the piyyutim, and Kara paid great attention to it in his com- 
mentaries, here too he extracted from the Midrash only what 
was essential to an understanding of the text, avoiding all ex- 
traneous matter. He explained the language and the literary 
aspects of the piyyutim, but did not concern himself with his- 
torical background. In his liturgical commentaries he made 
much use of his Bible commentary and laid down general 
principles of piyyut. 

Berliner suggested that Kara was the author of the com- 
mentary on Genesis Rabbah, generally attributed to Rashi. Ep- 
stein, however, proved that it only contains additions by Kara 
and that the original commentary is not his. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Littmann, Joseph b. Simeon Kara als 
Schrifterklaerer (1877); S. Poznanski (ed.), Perush al Yehezkel u-Terei 
Asar le-R. Eliezer mi-Belganzi (1913), p. xxiii-xxxix; to the bibliog- 
raphy given on p. xxiii n. 2 there should now be added: A. Epstein, 
Mi-Kadmoniyyot ha-Yehudim, 2 (1957), 328-36, (= Ha-Hoker, 1 (1891), 
29-35); Kristianpoller, in: Sefer ha-Yovel... S. Krauss (1936), 110ff., incl. 
editions of texts; Abraham b. Azriel, Arugat ha-Bosem, ed. by E.E. 
Urbach, 4 (1963), 13-23 and see 276 (index); J. Gad, Asarah Meorot 
ha-Gedolim (1952), 110-47; idem, Hamishah Meorot ha-Gedolim 
(1952), 7-38, 101-56; Joseph Bekhor Shor, Perush al ha-Torah, ed. by 
J. Gad, 3 (1959), 87-128; A. Berliner, Pletah Soferim (1872), Hebr. text 
12-25; idem, Rashi al ha-Torah (1905 = Jerusalem 5722), x; S. Eppen- 
stein (ed.), Perushei Rabbi Joseph Kara li-Nevi’im Rishonim (1972); 
idem, ibid., Introduction, 7-24; M. Ahrend, in: Sefer ha-Zikkaron 
le-A. Tweg (1979); M. Ahrend, Le commentaire sur Job de Rabbi Yo- 
seph Qara (1978). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Grossman, in: Zion 51:1 
(1987), 29-60; idem, in: Tarbut u-Hevrah be-Toldot Yisrael be-Yemei 
ha-Beinayim: Kovez Maamarim le-Zikhro shel Hayyim Hillel Ben-Sas- 
son (1989), 269-301; idem, in: Ha-Genizah ha-Italkit (1998), 39-51; Y. 
Nevo, in: Sinai, 105 (2002), 231-44; Y. Rahman, in: Bet Mikra (1990), 
272-77; H. Mack, in: Tarbiz, 63:4 (1994), 533-53; S. Jafet, in: The Mi- 
drashic Imagination (1993), 98-130; K.A. Fudeman, in: JQR, 93:3-4 
(2003), 397-414; M. Ahrend, in: Leelah, 24 (1987), 30-33; G. Brin, 
Mehkarim be-Ferusho shel Rav Yosef Kara (1990). 

[Avraham Grossman and Moshe-Max Arend / 
David Derovan (24 ed.)] 


KARA, MENAHEM BEN JACOB, dayyan and scribe in 
Prague at the beginning of the 15 century. Kara refers to 
Avigdor b. Isaac *Kara as “my brother” and he may in fact 
have been his half-brother from the same mother. If, how- 
ever, he is to be identified, as some suggest, with the Mena- 
hem who signed a power of attorney in 1413, together with 
Avigdor and Yom Tov Lipman *Muelhausen (two dayyanim 
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in Prague), it must be assumed that the word means “relative” 
and not “brother.” He wrote commentaries on various parts 
of the Bible, and studied philosophical literature. The follow- 
ing known works by Kara are in manuscript: a commentary 
on Maimonides’ Guide of the Perplexed, a commentary on Al- 
Ghazalts Kavvanot ha-Pilosofim, and on the Mareh Elohim of 
Enoch Al-Kostantin. It is maintained by some that he aspired 
to bring the pietists and *kabbalists of Eastern Europe closer to 
the Torah teaching of the Sephardim, and in particular to the 
teaching of Maimonides. Kara was one of the Prague scholars 
attracted to philosophical speculation who exercised a con- 
siderable influence on subsequent generations. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Gesch, 165; K. Lieben, Gal Ed (1856), 
Ger. pt. 2, Heb. pt. xlv; Weiss, Dor, 5 (1904*), 263; Neubauer, Cat, no. 
1649; J. Kaufmann, R. Yom Tov Lipman Muehlhausen (Heb., 1927), 10; 
O. Muneles and M. Vilimkova, Stary zidovsky hrbitov v Praze (1955); 
105; Gottesdiener, in: Azkarah... A.I. Kook, 4 (1937), 260f. 


[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


KARACSONY, BENO (Bernat Klaermann; 1888-1944), 
Hungarian author. Karacsony, who lived in Kolozsvar (Cluj), 
was a leading social writer in Transylvania during the era of 
Romanian control. Though not class-conscious, he often sati- 
rized middle-class failings in works such as Uj élet kapujdban 
(“At the Gates of a New Life,” 1932) and A napos oldalon (“On 
the Sunny Side,” 1940). A megnyugvdsdsvényein (“For me, 
Tranquility”) appeared in 1946. He died in Auschwitz. 


KARACZEWSKI, HANINA (1877-1926), music teacher 
and composer. Born in Petrovka, Bessarabia, he went in 1899 
to Warsaw where for a time he conducted a military band. In 
1908 he went to Palestine and taught music at various schools 
in Tel Aviv, chiefly at the Herzlia Gymnasium where he re- 
mained for 18 years. Here he instituted a choir and an orches- 
tra. Many of his pupils became music educators and choral 
conductors. He also organized an adult choir of 200 voices 
whose most memorable appearance was at the cornerstone- 
laying ceremony of the Hebrew University in 1925. Karacze- 
wski and A.Z. *Idelsohn were considered the “music teach- 
ers of the National Renaissance.’ Only a few of Karaczewski’s 
songs and arrangements were published during his lifetime, 
but a collection of his works, Zelilei Hanina (1927), appeared 
after his death. Three of his songs entered the permanent 
“corpus” of Palestinian-Israel folk songs: the song for Lag ba- 
Omer, Ha-Yaarah be-Keshet va-Hez (“To the Forest with Bow 
and Arrow”), with words by Samuel Leib *Gordon; El Rosh 
ha-Har (“To the Peak of the Mountain”), with words by Levin 
*Kipnis; and one of the most beautiful songs inspired by Lake 
Kinneret, Al Sefat Yam Kinneret (“On the Shore of Lake Kin- 
neret”), with words by Jacob *Fichmann. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ha-Gimnasyah ha-Ivrit Herziliyyah Zekher 


la-Haver... Hanina Karaczewski (1927). 
[Bathja Bayer] 


KARAITES (Heb. O°X7?, 8777) 732, N77 yD, Qaraim, Benei 
Migqra, Baalei Migra; Ar. Qara’iyytin), Jewish sect which came 
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into being toward the middle of the ninth century. (See Map: 
Karaite Settlement). Its doctrine is characterized primarily by 
its denial of the talmudic-rabbinic tradition. This article is ar- 
ranged according to the following outline: 


Name; Relation to Biblical Tradition 
Karaism and the Dead Sea Scrolls 
Historical Development 
EMERGENCE OF THE SECT 
CONSOLIDATION: LATE NINTH TO 12TH CENTURIES 
12TH TO 16TH CENTURIES: BYZANTIUM AND TURKEY 
17TH TO 18TH CENTURIES: KARAITES IN CRIMEA AND 
LITHUANIA 
UNDER RUSSIAN RULE: LEGAL SEPARATION FROM 
RABBANITES 
NUMBERS OF KARAITES 
CONTEMPORARY KARAITE LIFE 
Scholarship on Karaism and the Karaites 
Karaite Doctrine 
PRINCIPLES OF HERMENEUTICS AND LEGAL THOUGHT 
CREED 
LAW 
CALENDAR AND HOLIDAYS 
CIRCUMCISION AND DIETARY LAWS 
MARRIAGE LAWS AND LAWS ON RITUAL PURITY 
LITURGY, ZIZIT, AND TEFILLIN 
Attempts at Reconciliation Between Karaism and Rabban- 
ism 
Karaite Printing 
Musical Tradition 


Name; Relation to Biblical Tradition 

Scholars have had different opinions as to the exact vocal- 
ization of the name: Whether it is qara’im (sing. qara’), or 
geraim (sing. gerai). The common sing. form gara’i, seems 
to be secondary. The accepted meaning of the name of the 
sect - Kara’im, Ba/alei ha-Mikra (“people of the Scriptures”) - 
is assumed to imply the main characteristic of the sect: the 
recognition of the Scriptures as the sole and direct source of 
law, to the exclusion of the Oral Law as it is embodied in the 
talmudic-rabbinic tradition. At the early stage of the group’s 
history the name may have indicated their concentrated oc- 
cupation with the text of the Hebrew Bible. At that stage their 
activity was perhaps connected to the Massoretes. Indeed, the 
famous authority on Massorah, Aharon ben Asher (who was 
responsible for the Massoretic element of the Aleppo Codex), 
was most probably a Karaite. There is, however, another inter- 
pretation of the name Kara’im, defining it as “callers” or “pro- 
pagandists,” in the sense of the Arabic word duit by which the 
Shi‘ite Muslim sect designated propagandists on behalf of ‘Ali. 
Since a religion based on revelation cannot tolerate the com- 
plete exclusion of tradition, either in principle or in practice, 
the Karaite demand for a return to Scripture, and a rejection 
of any tradition as the authoritative interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, should be taken as a theoretical watchword, directed not 
against all tradition, but specifically against the rabbinical tra- 
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dition. As a matter of fact, the Karaites also developed a tra- 
dition of their own, described by them as sevel ha-yerushah 
(“burden of inheritance”), consisting of doctrines and usages 
which, although not found in the Bible, were accepted as bind- 
ing by the entire community (the qibbuz or ‘edah, correspond- 
ing to the Muslim term ijma‘, “consensus”). According to the 
Karaite view, a large number of these had come down from 


the Jews who had returned from the Babylonian exile (those 
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designated as the “good figs,” Jer. 24:5). The Karaite alterna- 
tive tradition has developed over the centuries, and in some 
areas has come quite close to rabbinic tradition. 


Karaism and the Dead Sea Scrolls 

The discovery of the documents of the Dead Sea Sect has 
given rise to much speculation as to the possible influence 
of that sect and its literature upon the early schismatics who 
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later merged into the Karaite sect. Assuming, with the over- 
whelming majority of students of the Dead Sea Scrolls, that 
they date from about the time of Jesus and that the Dead Sea 
sectarians went out of existence by the second century C.E., 
the problem may be considered under several aspects. The 
chronological aspect demands an explanation of the gap of 
some seven hundred years between the disappearance of the 
Dead Sea sectarians and the rise of the early Karaite schismat- 
ics. To account for it, several ancient notices of the finding of 
Jewish manuscripts in caves (by Origen, c. 217 C.E., Timo- 
theus, c. 800 c.£., and by al-*Kirkisani, c. 937 C.E.) are cited. 
Origen records the discovery of a Greek biblical manuscript 
and does not identify the contents of the other manuscripts 
found with it. al-Kirkisani describes the manuscripts found 
in a cave as belonging to the literature of the pre-Christian 
sect of the Magharians, whose books, with two exceptions, 
he dismisses as “merely... idle tales.” The testimony of Tim- 
otheus, Nestorian catholicos of Elam (south-western Iran), 
is perhaps more substantial. He tells of a letter that reached 
him from Jerusalem, reporting on scrolls found in a cave near 
Jericho that contained Hebrew texts resembling the Psalms. 
He requested that Jerusalem send him copies, but we do 
not know whether his request was ever fulfilled. A different 
case is the fragments of the so-called Damascus Document 
(medieval copies of which had been discovered in the Cairo 
Genizah) which were found among the Dead Sea documents. 
This provides substantial evidence that some Dead Sea docu- 
ments did surface in the early Middle Ages. It can be argued, 
though, that this indicates only that the Damascus Document 
was known in Jewish circles, not necessarily Karaite alone, in 
Cairo early in the second millennium c.£. Nowhere in early 
Karaite literature so far known is there mention of the discov- 
ery of pre-Karaite documents confirming the righteousness 
of the Karaite teachings. 

With respect to links between Dead Sea sects and the 
Karaites, there are several considerations for and against the 
theory that there was a connection of some kind between the 
two groups. A number of close parallels between Dead Sea 
and Karaite doctrines have been pointed out - for example, 
the emphasis on searching Scripture for right guidance, the 
implied rejection of oral tradition, the pressing and impatient 
messianism with its concomitant search in Scripture for hid- 
den forecasts of the “end? when the Messiah will come to re- 
deem Israel, and the tendency to regard biblical events not as 
accounts of past happenings but as prognostications of pres- 
ent-day situations. The similarity is not only in doctrines but 
also in terminology. Added to all this is, of course, the com- 
mon conviction that this is the true Mosaic faith, and that 
those who believe otherwise are misled into error. In addi- 
tion they have in common the ritual rigor, with respect to the 
laws of purity and Sabbath. These similarities must be weighed 
against an at least equally substantial series of dissimilarities, 
which cannot be reconciled with historical Karaism: the du- 
alism of the Dead Sea Sect which divided the world into two 
opposing camps of good and evil (“light and darkness”) sub- 
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ject to a predestined and immutable fate, and the rigid and 
absolute monastic hierarchy. Recent studies have suggested 
that there are significant parallels between Second Temple pe- 
riod controversies, including especially the Qumranites, and 
medieval controversies between Karaites and Rabbanites. In 
addition, the discussion of this question should differentiate 
between various pre-cursors of Karaism or its sub-groups. 
Some of those, like Mishawayh al-“Ukbari, show perhaps more 
affinity to the Dead Sea Scrolls. The conclusion that may be 
drawn from all these considerations would therefore be the 
following: There is, at the present state of knowledge of the 
literature of both sects, no tangible evidence that the early 
Karaites had any direct contact with the Dead Sea writings, 
though some of them may have reached them. If they were 
influenced by them to any recognizable extent, this influence 
had little effect in the long run. 


Historical Development 

EMERGENCE OF THE SECT. The name “Karaites” was not ap- 
plied to the sect until the ninth century; the precursor of the 
sect was known as “Ananites,’ from the name of its founder, 
*Anan b. David. The sect appears to have come into being as 
the result of a combination of factors: the amalgamation of 
various heterodox trends in Babylonian-Persian Jewry, which 
clashed with the efforts of the heads of the Babylonian yeshi- 
vot to consolidate their position as the exclusive and central 
authority of Jewish law; the tremendous religious, political, 
and economic fermentation in the entire East, resulting from 
the Arab conquests and the collision of Islam with world re- 
ligions. The Karaite sect absorbed both such Jewish sects as 
the Isawites (adherents of *Abu ‘Isa al-Isfahani) and *Yudgh- 
anites, who were influenced by East-Islamic tendencies, and 
other anti-traditional movements. 

The Karaites themselves, however, trace their origin to 
the first split among the Jewish people, at the time of *Je- 
roboam; the true law had subsequently been preserved by 
the descendants of Zadok, who had discovered a portion of 
the truth. The process of this discovery of the truth was then 
continued by the exilarch ‘Anan (thus al-Kirkisani and oth- 
ers). The unhistorical, fanciful, and biased Karaite sources also 
influenced the reports of Arab authors. Rabbanite sources, on 
the other hand, give their own one-sided version of the emer- 
gence of the Karaite schism, ascribing it exclusively to ‘Anan’s 
personal ambition and the injury his pride suffered when his 
younger brother Hananiah was elected exilarch. 

The absorption by ‘Anan’s movement of many elements 
of an older, extra-talmudic tradition was pointed out particu- 
larly by A. Geiger and R. Mahler. As a matter of fact, ‘Anan’s 
system included many laws that are quoted from old rabbinic 
authorities in the Mishna, the Talmud and other tannaitic and 
targumic sources but were not accepted (e.g., the lex talionis, 
ie., the literal interpretation of “an eye for an eye” principle 
in the criminal law). Anan cannot, however, be described as 
a “reformer” of Judaism in the modern sense; far from easing 
the “yoke” of traditional law, he made it more difficult to bear: 
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he did not recognize the minimum quantities (shi’urim) of for- 
bidden foods fixed by the rabbis; he introduced more com- 
plicated regulations for the circumcision ceremony; he added 
to the number of fast days; he interpreted the prohibition of 
work on the Sabbath in stricter terms; etc. He was particularly 
severe with regard to the laws on marriage between relatives, 
ritual cleanliness, and relations with non-Jews. In his interpre- 
tation of Scripture, he made use of the 13 hermeneutic prin- 
ciples of R. *Ishmael b. Elisha, adding to them the principle 
of analogy (hekkesh, Ar. qiyds; the latter, perhaps, under the 
influence of Abu Hanifah, the founder of the Hanafite school 
of Muslim jurisprudence). 

The dictum quoted in Anan’s name by *Japheth b. Yeli 
(commentary on Zech. 5:8), “Search well in the Torah and do 
not rely on my opinion,’ is composed of two clauses: the first 
in Aramaic, and the second in Hebrew. The second clause, 
though, is not found in the oldest Ms of Japheth’s commen- 
tary and seems to reflect a somewhat later development. The 
first half was possibly designed to uphold the Holy Scrip- 
tures as the sole source of the law through a process of thor- 
ough investigation; notwithstanding, the fragments of Anan’s 
Book of Precepts contain several references to the definitive 
authority of Anan’s own interpretations of Biblical verses. In 
the wake of Anan’s activity, numerous groups and parties were 
formed, mainly in the eastern parts of the Caliphate. Some of 
them shared the designation “Karaites,” and soon, as related 
by Kirkisani, it became impossible to find two Karaites who 
held the same opinions on all religious issues. Anan’s adher- 
ents, in the stricter sense, called themselves Ananites (Arabic 
‘ananiyya, sometimes applied by Muslim authors to Karaites 
in general) and remained few in number (in Iraq, Syria and 
Spain). They seem to have disappeared some time during the 
ut century. Anan’s descendants, who, like Anan before them, 
were given the honorific title of nasi (“prince”) by their con- 
temporaries, lived first in Jerusalem, and then, from the early 
11 century, for the most part in Egypt. The names of his son, 
*Saul b. Anan, and his grandson, Josiah b. Saul b. Anan, are 
known from the prayer for the dead in the Karaite Sabbath 
and festival liturgy; neither seems to have had any role in the 
further development of the sect. Saul is also mentioned in Sefer 
ha-Kabbalah, by Abraham ibn Daud, and Josiah in Eshkol ha- 
Kofer, by Judah Hadassi, and in Gan Eden, by Aaron b. Elijah 
the Younger of Nicomedia. Karaite traditions about Anan’s 
emigration to Jerusalem and his settlement there refer possi- 
bly to his great-grandson, whose name was Anan. 

As the non-Rabbanite, proto-Karaite movement did not 
recognize any single leader, it was not long before many groups 
arose in its midst, in opposition to the Ananites. Thus, in the 
first half of the ninth century, the “Ukbarites, whose founder 
was *Ishmael of “‘Ukbara, came into being in “‘Ukbara, near 
Baghdad, at the time of the caliph al-Mu'tasim (833-842). 
Ishmael was violently opposed to Anan, “often denouncing 
him as a fool and an ass.” Nothing of Ishmael’s writing has 
been preserved, and the little known about him and his school 
derives almost exclusively from the reports of al-Kirkisani, 
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at whose time (second half of the tenth century) the group 
was probably no longer in existence. In his teaching, Ishmael 
rejects, inter alia, the masoretic variants (keri and ketiv, the 
reading of certain words in the Bible in a manner that differs 
from their spelling). 

The same town, “Ukbara, was also the place of origin 
of another group, founded in the second half of the ninth 
century by Mishawayh al-‘ukbari. Characteristic of this sect 
is the principle that in all disputed matters (such as the day 
of the New Year Festival and the determination of the new 
moon), the Rabbanite practice was to be followed (“all coins 
are counterfeit, so one might as well use the one at hand,’ 
ie., observe the holidays with the “whole,” the Rabbanites). 
Among Mishawayh’s innovations is his opinion that the day, 
in the religious sense, begins at sunrise and comes to an end 
at the following sunrise (whereas according to the Rabban- 
ites, and most other Jewish groups and movements, the day 
commences and ends at sunset). Another proto-Karaite sect 
was founded by a contemporary of Mishawayh, Musa (Moses) 
al-Za‘farani, a resident of Tiflis (Tbilisi, Georgia); also known 
as Abu ‘Imran *al-Tiflisi, he was probably a native of Za‘faran, 
a district of Baghdad. The report by al-Kirkisani (perhaps 
the earliest mention of Jewish settlement in the Caucasus) 
states that al-Tiflisi was a disciple of Ishmael of “Ukbara, and 
the author of a treatise sanctioning the consumption of meat 
(whereas many sects, including the earliest Karaite authori- 
ties, regarded the eating of meat as prohibited as long as Zion 
was in ruins and Israel in exile). Musa was also mentioned 
by the Karaite authors Japheth b. Eli (10' century) and Judah 
Hadassi, and by *Saadiah Gaon; the latter, in his commentary 
on the Pentateuch, cites the opinion held by al-Tiflisi and his 
supporters that the new month always commences at the mo- 
ment when the new moon first makes its appearance, so that 
the day of the new moon is already a part of the new month 
(commentary to Gen. 1:14-18). Another sect, closely related to 
that of al-Tiflisi and its contemporary, was created at Ramleh 
in Erez Israel by *Malik al-Ramli. According to al-Kirkisani, 
Malik declared on oath on the Temple site in Jerusalem that 
chickens had been sacrificed at the Temple altar; by this oath, 
Malik sought to strengthen his view — as reported by the Kara- 
ite author *Jacob b. *Reuben in his commentary on Leviti- 
cus — that the torim mentioned in Leviticus 1:14, which were 
used as Temple sacrifices, were chickens, thereby contradict- 
ing Anan and his successors, who translated the term dukhi- 
fat (“the hoopoe”) in Leviticus 11:19, as hen, and accordingly 
classified the chicken as an impure, prohibited bird. 

It follows that in the 9** century and the beginning of the 
10", the Karaite movement was a conglomeration of various 
anti-Rabbanite groups, some of which had sprung up after 
Anan's death. Al-Kirkisani gives a vivid description of the 
countless differences on questions of religious ritual obtain- 
ing among the various Karaite groups, some of which still ex- 
isted in al-Kirkisanr’s time. In order to counter the Rabbanite 
arguments in polemics with the Karaites, based upon these 
heterogeneous views, al-Kirkisani concludes his description 
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with a characteristic observation: the Karaite readers of his 
work, he states, had no reason for concern, for in this respect 
there was a great difference between them and the Rabban- 
ites: “They [i.e., the Rabbanites] believe that their laws and 
regulations have been transmitted by the prophets; if that was 
the case, there ought not to exist any differences of opinion 
among, them and the fact that such differences of opinion 
do exist refutes their presumptuous belief. We, on the other 
hand, arrive at our views by our reason, and reason can lead 
to various results.” 

The many sects which had come upon the proto-Karaite 
or early Karaite scene after Anan disappeared as fast as they 
had sprung up, without leaving any noticeable trace upon the 
movement. By their gradual self-liquidation, however, they 
prepared the ground for the consolidation of a well-defined, 
uniform doctrine which has subsisted to this very day as Kara- 
ism. The outstanding representative of the new movement in 
the ninth century was Benjamin b. Moses *Nahawendi (from 
Nehavend, Persia; c. 830-860), who laid the groundwork for 
the new development of Karaite doctrine and was also the first 
Karaite writer to employ, according to some sources, the term 
Kara’im (Benei Mikra). Rabbanite scholars, such as Saadiah 
Gaon and Judah Halevi, regard Anan and Benjamin as the fa- 
thers and founders of the Karaite sect; Arabic and Karaite au- 
thors also refer to Karaites as Ashab ‘Anan wa-Binyamin (i.e., 
followers of Anan and Benjamin). The Karaites themselves put 
Benjamin almost on the same level as Anan, and in the me- 
morial prayer (zikhronot) Benjamin’s name follows immedi- 
ately upon those of Anan, Saul, and Josiah. It was Benjamin, 
in particular, who turned the free and independent individual 
study of the Scriptures into a basic principle of Karaism. In 
theory it became possible for Karaism to tolerate differing in- 
terpretations of the Bible. Benjamin also differed from Anan in 
making no special efforts to maintain a hostile attitude to the 
Rabbanites and stress a fundamental opposition to them. He 
sought to base each law upon the Bible (without differentiat- 
ing between the Pentateuch, the Prophets, and the Hagiogra- 
pha) and freely borrowed from the Rabbanites (although he 
declared such regulations as not binding upon Karaites). Fur- 
thermore, he advised his coreligionists to adopt the Rabban- 
ite view in cases where the Bible did not provide a clear pre- 
scription. Benjamin is also the first Karaite to whom Karaite 
sources ascribe statements concerning dogmas and religious 
philosophy. Seeking to remove all taint of anthropomorphism 
from the conception of God, he embraced in his exegesis of the 
Bible ideas that are reminiscent of *Philo’s theory of the Logos 
(which he may have known in Arabic translation or by the way 
of the Maghdariyya — the cave dweller — sect, mentioned by al- 
Kirkisani; see also *Sects, Minor). Accordingly, the creator of 
the world, its builder, and its guide, was an angel created by 
God to represent His will; it was this angel who performed 
the miracles, revealed the Law, etc., and it is to this angel that 
the anthropomorphic passages in the Bible refer. 

*Daniel b. Moses al-Qumisi, who lived toward the end of 
the ninth century, seems to have been the first eminent Kara- 
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ite scholar to settle in Jerusalem. He was the first to make the 
“mourning in Zion” a basic tenet and a hallmark of Karaism. 
In an epistle ascribed to him he fervently urged Karaites in 
the Diaspora to immigrate to Erez Israel. In the same epistle 
he also expounded his particular positions on halakhic issues 
and, perhaps for the first time in Jewish history, proposed a 
set of normative, binding beliefs (“articles of faith”). He op- 
posed Benjamin’s method of Bible exegesis and denied the 
existence of angels, interpreting the term malakhim as nat- 
ural forces employed by God to serve as His emissaries (cf. 
Psalms 78:49; 104:4). Opposing also Benjamin's leaning to- 
ward Rabbinic halakhah, he called for strict adherence to the 
literal sense of the Scriptures. This may also explain his fight 
against Anan, whom he had at first revered as “first among 
the sages” (“rosh ha-maskilim”), only to denounce him later 
as “first among the fools” (“rosh ha-kesilim”). Yet in his com- 
mentaries there are cases of alternative and homiletic inter- 
pretations. It may be assumed that it was his attitude to Anan 
that caused al-Qumisi’s exclusion from the Karaite memorial 
prayer, in spite of the great respect in which he was held by 
later Karaite writers. al-Qimisi wrote commentaries on sev- 
eral books of the Bible, but of his commentaries only the one 
on Minor Prophets survived almost complete. He also taught 
that, in case of doubt, the more rigorous interpretation of the 
law should be accepted. 


CONSOLIDATION: LATE NINTH TO 12TH CENTURIES. In 
the tenth century, when Karaism was already fairly consoli- 
dated, the movement adopted an aggressive attitude, designed 
to spread its doctrine. This was also the golden age of Karaite 
literature (with most of the Karaite works of this period being 
written in Arabic). Karaite attempts to gain mass support for 
their beliefs among the Rabbanites (which, however, seem to 
have attracted only a few converts of no particular distinction) 
brought forth, on both sides, an apologetic and polemic lit- 
erature. There were in this period (ninth and tenth centuries) 
a considerable number of outstanding Karaite theologians, 
religious teachers, grammarians, lexicographers, and biblical 
exegetes. Rejection of secular sciences, which Anan had advo- 
cated, was not followed by all Karaites. Some Karaite scholars 
became active participants in the flourishing Arabic culture. 
Others (e.g. al-Qumisi, Salmon ben Yerulim ) prohibited any 
engagement in “foreign” books and sciences as leading to her- 
esy. In view of the special significance attached by Karaism to 
the study of the Bible, the Karaites dedicated themselves with 
great zeal to massoretic and grammatical exegetic studies and 
must have had a stimulating influence upon Rabbanite schol- 
ars. The view of Jewish historians (such as J. Fuerst, S. Pinsker, 
H. Graetz) that some of the first and most appreciated Jewish 
massoretes and grammarians (notably Aharon ben Asher), 
and biblical exegetes had been Karaites, has been discussed 
again in recent research and probably proven correct. 
Karaite missionary activity, while hardly successful, 
forced the Rabbanites to take note of their existence and 
combat them. The first prominent Rabbanite to attack the 
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Karaites was Saadiah Gaon, who at the age of 23 wrote a book 
(in Hebrew [rhymed] and Arabic versions) attacking Anan. 
On both sides the battle was waged with great ardor and of- 
ten with a lack of objectivity; it remained in the main a war 
of words, but occasionally degenerated into physical violence, 
or resorted to harsh social measures (excommunication) or 
intervention by the Muslim authorities. The main targets of 
Karaite attacks were the anthropomorphisms of the aggadah 
and of Jewish mystical literature and the Rabbanite claims to 
divine origin of the Oral Law. Karaite literature flourished in 
most of the areas under Muslim rule - in Egypt, North Africa, 
and particularly in Erez Israel, in addition to Babylonia and 
Persia, where Karaism had come into being. 

The greatest Karaite mind of the tenth century was Abu 
Yusuf Ya‘qub al-Kirkisani, whose work on religious law, Kitab 
al-Anwar wa-al-Maragib, particularly its opening chapter, rep- 
resents one of the foremost sources for the history of the Kara- 
ite sect. *David b. Boaz, a descendant of Anan, attained great 
repute as a biblical commentator, and is also said to have com- 
posed a work (in Arabic) on the basic doctrines of religion. In 
the second half of the tenth century, David b. Abraham *Al- 
fasi, a native of Fez (Morocco) who emigrated to Erez Israel, 
became known as a lexicographer and biblical exegete. At the 
end of the century *Japheth b. Eli in Jerusalem translated the 
entire Hebrew Bible into Arabic and added his extensive com- 
mentary, becoming the most important Karaite Bible com- 
mentator. Japheth’s son, Levi b. *Japheth, in addition to Bible 
commentary, also wrote an important book of precepts (ex- 
tensive fragments of the Arabic original and the medieval He- 
brew translation survived). One of the most active opponents 
of Rabbanism, and especially of Saadiah Gaon, was *Salmon b. 
Yeruhim (mid-tenth century). In a similar vein was the work 
of *Sahl b. Masliah ha-Kohen, a skillful and eloquent Karaite 
missionary who wrote a commentary on the Pentateuch and 
was a religious teacher; his Hebrew introduction to his Ara- 
bic-language book of precepts contains important informa- 
tion on the Karaite community in Jerusalem. 

At that time Jerusalem was the outstanding spiritual cen- 
ters of Karaism. Among the scholars residing there at the end 
of the tenth century was *Joseph b. Noah, who gained fame 
as the head of a religious academy, biblical commentator, and 
Hebrew grammarian. His pupil, *Abu al-Faraj Hartin (Aaron b. 
Jeshua), who lived in the first half of the 11" century, was also 
a noted grammarian (“the grammarian of Jerusalem’), lexi- 
cographer, and biblical exegete. A contemporary scholar was 
*Nissi b. Noah, a resident of Persia, author of a philosophi- 
cal commentary on the Ten Commandments. The outstand- 
ing Karaite theologian and religious philosopher of the 11 
century was Joseph b. Abraham ha-Kohen ha-Roeh *al-Basir 
(Heb. “ha-Roeh,” euphemistically for “the Blind”), who had 
also been a disciple of Joseph b. Noah. Al-Basir’s religious phi- 
losophy was decisively influenced by the teachings of *Kalam; 
he denounced the extremist interpretations of forbidden mar- 
riages (the so-called rikkuv theory). His pupil *Jeshua b. Judah 
(Arabic name: Abu al-Faraj Furqan ibn Asad), the most pro- 
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lific Karaite writer in the 11 century, became known as a re- 
ligious teacher and philosopher, as well as a translator of the 
Bible and an exegete (in the latter capacity he earned the ad- 
miration of Abraham *Ibn Ezra). Like his teacher, Jeshua was 
also an adherent of the philosophy of Kalam, and his opposi- 
tion to the extension of the categories of forbidden marriages 
was even greater, and more decisive, than that of Joseph. Je- 
shua was the last important Karaite scholar in Erez Israel. At 
the end of the 11" century Karaite literary and scientific work 
in Erez Israel came to an abrupt end as the result of the First 
Crusade (1099). When the invading army, under Godfrey of 
Bouillon, took Jerusalem, some of the members of the Kara- 
ite community, with the Rabbanites, were driven into a syn- 
agogue and burned alive, while others were taken prisoners 
and ransomed expensively later. This marked the destruction 
of the first Karaite community in Jerusalem. Like the Rab- 
banites, the Karaites returned to Jerusalem after the city had 
come again under Muslim rule. In the 15 and 16" centuries 
the community had grown, and for some time even gained 
control over Samuel’s tomb (al-Nabi Samwil), which had be- 
come a very popular site of pilgrimage for Jews and Muslims 
alike. In 1642, according to the report of the Jewish traveler 
*Samuel b. David, there were only 27 Karaites living in Jeru- 
salem. In the beginning of the 18" century the Karaites had 
to leave their residence in Jerusalem for a while, because they 
had been unable to pay their debts to Rabbanite Jews. In 1744 
Samuel ben Abraham, a descendant of a Jerusalemite fam- 
ily, returned with several families from Damascus to the city 
and renewed the Karaite presence in the Old City. The ever- 
shrinking community endured until 1948. After 1967 a num- 
ber of Karaites of Egyptian origin settled in Jerusalem. They 
maintain the synagogue that is said to have been established 
by Anan, the old Karaite courtyard in the Old City, and the 
cemetery in Abu Tor started by Samuel ben Abraham in the 
18 century. 


12TH TO 16TH CENTURIES: BYZANTIUM AND TURKEY. The 
decline of Karaism in the East began in the 12» century. No 
original writer of any significance came to the fore there after 
the first half of that century, even in the field of religious law. 
The only exception was in Egypt, where the Karaite commu- 
nities (mainly in Cairo and Alexandria) still numbered mem- 
bers who possessed considerable financial means and had 
good political connections, or belonged to the intellectual or 
professional elite. When *Maimonides took up residence in 
Cairo their influence, social and religious, decreased, as well 
as their public standing. Notwithstanding, the Karaite com- 
munity in Egypt remained the largest in the Islamic east until 
modern times. Also living in Egypt at this period was Moses 
b. Abraham *Dar'l, the outstanding Karaite poet of his time. 
Other Karaite writers who lived in Egypt (mainly in Cairo) in 
the 12" to 15» centuries, such as *Japheth al-Barqamani, Ja- 
pheth ibn Naghir, *Israel ha-Maaravi, and *Samuel b. Moses 
*al-Maghribi, played no independent role in the further devel- 
opment of Karaism. But the Karaites in Egypt, and to a lesser 
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extent in Syria, Erez Israel, Iraq, and Persia continued to col- 
lect and study the writings of the Golden Age and to produce 
new copies. This may explain the very large book collections 
amassed in Karaite synagogues in these centers. 

At the end of the 11 century, the center of Karaite intel- 
lectual activity shifted to Europe. This was largely the work of 
the many European disciples of Jeshua b. Judah, who, upon 
returning to their homes from Jerusalem, acted as the emis- 
saries of Karaite doctrine. One such propagator of Karaism 
was Sidi ibn *al-Taras, who was active in Spain in strengthen- 
ing the Karaite, or Ananite presence (which had been there 
already for about two centuries), and whose wife continued 
his missionary work after his death. According to the descrip- 
tion of Abraham ibn Da'ud in his Sefer ha-Kabbalah, after a 
short while the Castilian government, influenced by the Rab- 
banites, turned against the Karaites and extirpated the move- 
ment in Spain. However, the concentrated polemic of several 
Spanish writers in the 12 century (e.g., Abraham ibn Daud, 
Judah Ha-Levi, Abraham Ibn Ezra) against Karaism seems 
to testify that in that time the Karaites were still considered a 
threat to the Rabbanite hegemony. 

In the Byzantine Empire, on the other hand, Karaism 
succeeded in gaining a firm foothold. A massive Karaite lit- 
erature of translation came into being here, produced mainly 
by former disciples of Jeshua b. Judah who, for the most part, 
were residents of Constantinople. The most eminent among 
them was *Tobias b. Moses ha-Avel (known as “ha-Oved” [the 
worshiper] and also as “ha-Ma'tik” [the translator]) whose 
major work was the translation of the Arabic writings of Je- 
shua, as well as of Joseph b. Abraham al-Basir. He also wrote a 
commentary on the Pentateuch, Ozar Nehmad, based primar- 
ily upon the works of David b. Boaz and Japheth b. Ali. The 
only other name to be preserved is that of *Jacob b. Simeon, 
one of the most prominent Karaite translators of this period. 
To this period belongs also the work on Hebrew linguistics 
entitled Me’or ‘Ayin, by an anonymous author. It seems to 
have been based on Arabic works of the Golden Age. It sur- 
vived in a single Ms, copied in 1208 (published by M. Zislin, 
1990). Prominent religious scholars and biblical exegetes ac- 
tive in Byzantium in the 12" century were Jacob b. Reuben, 
author of a Bible commentary, Sefer ha-Osher, which consists 
largely of excerpts from Hebrew translations of works of ear- 
lier Karaite authors, especially those of Japheth b. Ali (part 
of the commentary on the Prophets and the entire commen- 
tary on the Writings was printed at the end of the edition of 
Mivhar Yesharim by Aaron ben Joseph, 1836); Aaron b. Judah 
*Kusdini (from Constantinople), of whose works there sur- 
vives only a responsum on marriage laws; and Judah b. Elijah 
*Hadassi, author of Eshkol ha-Kofer, an encyclopedic sum- 
mary of Karaite theology, one of the most important works 
of Karaite literature and, undoubtedly, the outstanding Kara- 
ite work in Hebrew. Most Byzantine Karaite translations and 
original works of that period contain a considerable number 
of Greek glosses, or other phrases, which constitute very im- 
portant evidence of early Medieval Judeo-Greek. 
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In the second half of the 13‘ century, Karaism in the 
Byzantine Empire entered a period of spiritual florescence. It 
was in this period that *Aaron b. Joseph ha-Rofe (“Aaron the 
Elder”), one of the most important Karaite biblical exegetes, 
was active; highly revered by his coreligionists, he was given 
the title of “ha-Kadosh” (“the Saint”), most probably for his 
work in arranging the hitherto unstable Karaite liturgy into 
an organized ritual, valid to this day. His commentary on the 
Bible, Sefer ha-Mivhar, is regarded as the classic Karaite work 
in Bible exegesis; it shows the influence of Abraham ibn Ez- 
ras commentary. *Aaron b. Elijah of Nicomedia (“the Last 
Aaron’), a codifier, biblical exegete, and religious philosopher 
who lived in the first half of the 14" century, was regarded by 
the Karaites as the “Karaite Maimonides”; he was the author 
of Gan Eden, a systematic code of Karaite law and belief, cor- 
responding in its significance for Karaism to the Turim by R. 
*Jacob b. Asher; of Keter Torah, a Bible commentary which 
has enjoyed, for many centuries now, a status and prestige 
comparable to that of Rashi’s commentary among Rabban- 
ites; and of Ez Hayyim, which attempts to refute the Aristo- 
telian views of Maimonides by a religious philosophy, which, 
while familiar with Aristotelian terminology and concepts, is 
basically committed to Mu'tazilite Kalam. To the same cen- 
tury belongs *Moses b. Samuel of Damascus, a native of Safed 
in Erez Israel who moved to Damascus and obtained an ap- 
pointment as manager of the emir’s private estates. In 1354 he 
was compelled, under threat of execution for allegedly blas- 
pheming Islam, to become a Muslim and to accompany the 
emir on a pilgrimage to Mecca. What he saw of the pilgrim- 
age rites moved him to flee to Egypt, where he found a kind- 
lier superior in the vizier’s office, and he returned to Judaism. 
Among his poetical works is a description of his forced con- 
version and pilgrimage. 

The conquest of the Byzantine Empire by the Turks in 
1453 was followed by a change in the relationship between 
Rabbanite and Karaite Jews. Some Jews expelled from Spain 
in 1492 were granted asylum in Turkey, where they were well 
treated, especially during the reign of *Suleiman the Mag- 
nificent. Jewish intellectual life rose to new heights. Jewish 
schools, synagogues, and printing presses were established, 
and Jewish scholars no longer confined themselves exclusively 
to talmudic studies, devoting themselves also to secular sci- 
ences - physics, astronomy, mathematics, and medicine. In 
the 156 and 16" centuries a rapprochement took place be- 
tween the Karaite and Rabbanite Jews; Rabbanite scholars 
guided Karaites in the study of Jewish literature and secular 
sciences, and some, such as *Shemariah b. Elijah Ikriti, Mor- 
decai b. Eliezer *Comtino, and Elijah b. Abraham *Mizrahi, 
even accepted Karaites as their students. One of the Karaite 
students of Comtino was Elijah b. Moses *Bashyazi, the most 
celebrated Karaite scholar of his time, whom the Karaites re- 
gard as “the final decider” (ha-posek ha-aharon). His code of 
law, Adderet Eliyahu, became the Karaite counterpart of the 
rabbinic Shulhan Arukh. His pupil and brother-in-law, Ca- 
leb b. Elijah *Afendopolo, adapted Adderet Eliyahu and com- 
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pleted it; a versatile scholar, he himself also composed works 
on theological and liturgical themes and on secular subjects 
(mathematics, astronomy, law, philosophy), as well as religious 
and secular poems, some of which contain references to the 
expulsion from Spain and from Lithuania and Kiev (1495). A 
great-grandson of Elijah Bashyazi, Moses b. Elijah *Bashyazi, 
was the last outstanding Karaite author of this period, and 
his death also ended the Byzantine chapter in Karaite history 
(end of the 16" century). His works contain important Arabic 
quotations from the writings of the earliest Karaite authors, 
which he had discovered in manuscript in the course of his 
travels, especially in Egypt. The Byzantine-Turkish Karaite 
communities, similar to their brethren in Babylonia, Persia, 
and Egypt, gradually fell into a state of decline, and the center 
shifted once again to another area. 


17TH TO 18TH CENTURIES: KARAITES IN CRIMEA AND 
LITHUANIA. In the 17 and 18* centuries, Karaite activity 
shifted to the Crimea and Lithuania, and Karaites in these ar- 
eas assumed leadership of the sect. The existence of individ- 
ual Karaites in the Crimea is traced back to the 12 century; 
*Pethahiah of Regensburg mentions meeting several sectar- 
ians among the Turkish nomads occupying parts of southern 
Russia, who observed the Sabbath in the dark and regarded 
even the cutting of bread as prohibited on that day. In the 13' 
century, at the time of the Tatar “Golden Horde,” a consider- 
able number of Karaites settled in the Crimea, mainly from 
the Byzantine Empire, perhaps also from Persia. At the end of 
the 14" century, according to a Karaite tradition, Grand Duke 
Witold of Lithuania, after defeating the Tatars (1392), carried 
a large group of Tatar prisoners, including some Karaite fam- 
ilies, to *Troki (near Vilna), *Lutsk, and *Halicz, and settled 
them there. It seems more probable that the Karaites were 
brought or invited by Witold to Troki to help him develop the 
economy, rather than as prisoners, and that Karaites arrived in 
Lutsk and Halicz from Troki or somewhere else, early in the 
15" century. From there the Karaites spread to other towns in 
Lithuania, Volhynia, and Podolia. Polish-Lithuanian Karaites 
continued to speak “Tatar” (actually a few different Turkish 
dialects) and translated the prayers into their language. 

East European Karaites established firm contacts with 
their Byzantine coreligionists. Thus, letters have been pre- 
served which were exchanged between the Karaites in Lutsk 
and Troki, and Elijah Bashyazi in Constantinople; the latter 
also had Lithuanian Karaites among his pupils. The Karaites 
living in the Crimea under Tatar rule were unable to engage 
in any intellectual and scientific activities; but their brethren 
in Lithuania benefited from their contact with the Rabbanite 
Jews in that area, which in the second half of the 16"* century 
entered a period of spiritual renaissance. The first important 
Karaite author in Lithuania was Isaac b. Abraham *Troki 
(1533-1594), who wrote an anti-Christian treatise, Hizzuk 
Emunah (first published, with Latin translation, by Wagen- 
seil in his work Tela ignea Satanae, in 1681). The final compi- 
lation of the book was the work of Isaac Troki’s pupil, Joseph 
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b. Mordecai *Malinovski, who also wrote several works of his 
own. Joseph's brother, Zephaniah Malinovski, wrote a treatise 
on the calendar. A contemporary of the Malinovski brothers, 
*Zerah b. Nathan of Troki, was well versed in both the natural 
sciences and rabbinic literature; in his letters to Joseph *Del- 
medigo, he raised 70 questions, mainly of mathematical-astro- 
nomical content, and this prompted Delmedigo to write Elim 
and Iggeret Ahuz. At the time of the *Chmielnicki massacres 
in 1648, the Karaites, for the most part, suffered the same fate 
as the Rabbanite Jews; in general the relations between the 
two groups were quite good in this period. One effect of the 
persecution of the Jews and Karaites was to arouse interest in 
the Karaite sect among Christian scholars; another was the 
creation of an apologetic historiography on the part of Lithu- 
anian Karaites. Among the Christian works on the Karaites 
that appeared in this period were Epistola de Karaitarum re- 
bus in Lithuania (1691), by Gustav Peringer, a professor at Up- 
psala; Diatribe de Secta Karaeorum (1703), by Jacob Trigland in 
Holland; and Notitia Karaeorum (1721), by Johann Christoph 
Wolf of Hamburg. Around 1700, at the request of two Swedish 
scholars, the Karaite scholar *Solomon b. Aaron Troki wrote a 
treatise on Karaism and its major differences with Rabbanite 
Judaism, under the title of Appiryon Asah Lo. The same au- 
thor also composed polemics against Rabbanite Judaism and 
Christianity. In 1699, Mordecai b. Nisan *Kukizow wrote two 
treatises on Karaism; one, entitled Dod Mordekhai, was writ- 
ten in reply to inquiries submitted to him by Trigland, while 
the second, a smaller work, entitled Levush Mordekhai, sought 
to answer questions posed by King Charles x11 of Sweden. In 
writing Dod Mordekhai, Mordecai b. Nisan was assisted by 
*Joseph b. Samuel ha-Mashbir, a relative; the latter also wrote 
many other works, including Porat Yosef, a valuable book 
on grammar. Born in Lithuania, Joseph became hakham of 
Halicz, Galicia, in about 1700 (thereby starting a dynasty of 
hakhamim and hazzanim) and was instrumental in raising the 
cultural standard of the Karaites in the area. 

In the second half of the 18" century, the Crimean Kara- 
ites also entered upon a period of literary and scientific activ- 
ity, profiting from a close connection with Lithuanian Kara- 
ites and the immigration of a group of Karaite scholars from 
Lutsk (Volhynia). Hitherto Crimean Karaites, who maintained 
fairly large communities in four major cities of the peninsula 
and were living under favorable economic conditions, had suf- 
fered from a lack of religious leaders and teachers (hakhamim, 
hazzanim, and melammedim). Outstanding among the group 
from Lutsk was Simhah Isaac b. Moses *Luzki, a prolific au- 
thor, who settled in *Chufut-Kale in 1750. Two of his numer- 
ous works appeared in print in the 18 and 19" centuries: Or 
ha-Hayyim, a philosophical commentary on Ez Hayyim by 
Aaron b. Elijah of Nicomedia (together with the text, Eupa- 
toria, 1847) and Orah Zaddikim, a history of Karaism with an 
apologist tendency, which also contains the first attempt at a 
Karaite bibliography (together with Dod Mordekhai by Mor- 
decai b. Nisan Kukizow, Vienna, 1830). Several other works 
have appeared in recent years. 
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UNDER RUSSIAN RULE: LEGAL SEPARATION FROM RABBAN- 
ITES. Anew epoch in the history of the Karaites was opened 
by the incorporation of Lithuania and Crimea (1793 and 1783, 
respectively) into Russia. Until then, the external history of 
the Karaites had been similar, and parallel, to that of the Rab- 
banite Jews; both considered each other as Jews and regarded 
even the most violent polemics between them as an internal 
Jewish quarrel. Wherever the Karaites had taken up residence, 
they had been treated as Jews. For example, a decree issued by 
Grand Duke Witold in 1388 describes the Karaites of Troki as 
“Judaei Trocenses” and grants them the same special legal sta- 
tus as that accorded to Jews of Brest-Litovsk and other Lithu- 
anian communities. The decree was reconfirmed by King Si- 
gismund 1 of Poland in 1507, for both Karaite and Rabbanite 
Jews in Lithuania. In 1495, Grand Duke Alexander expelled 
both Jews and Karaites from Lithuania, and both were admit- 
ted into Poland by his brother, King John Albert. John’s suc- 
cessor, Alexander, in turn permitted the return of both Jews 
and Karaites to Lithuania. During the Chmielnicki persecu- 
tions, hardly any difference was made between the two groups. 
In Lithuania, Poland, and Volhynia, the state taxes payable by 
Jews and Karaites had to be remitted in a lump sum; the Kara- 
ites would hand their taxes over to the Rabbanite Jews, and 
these would add their own taxes and transmit the whole sum 
to the government. Under the Tatar khans and the Ottoman 
Turks, Rabbanite Jews and Karaites in the Crimea also had 
the same legal status. It was only at the end of the 18" century, 
when Russia conquered the Crimea, that a difference in sta- 
tus was made between Rabbanite Jews and Karaites under the 
law. In 1795, Empress Catherine 11 relieved the Karaites of the 
double tax imposed upon the Jews, and also permitted them 
to acquire land. Thus the 1795 law created a wall of separation 
between Jews and Karaites, each group enjoying civil rights 
to a different degree (although legislative decrees continued 
to refer to Karaites as “Jews”). 

Inequality before the law of the two groups was fur- 
ther expanded in 1827, when the Crimean Karaites, like the 
Crimean Tatars, were exempted from the general military 
draft law enacted by Czar Nicholas 1, a privilege that was not 
extended to the Jews. In 1828, exemption from military ser- 
vice was also granted to the Karaites of Lithuania and Vol- 
hynia. In their attempts to improve their legal status, Russian 
Karaite leaders had at first refrained from resorting to attacks 
upon Rabbanite Jews; this policy was changed in 1835, when 
the Karaites, in appeals and memoranda to the Russian gov- 
ernment, began to stress their fundamental difference from 
other Jews, namely their refusal to accept the validity of the 
Talmud. They also claimed to possess qualities which distin- 
guished them from other Jews: that, contrary to the Rabban- 
ites, they were industrious people, honest in their behavior 
and loyal to the throne. In 1835 they succeeded in having the 
Rabbanite Jews of Troki expelled from the town, on the basis 
of ancient Lithuanian privileges which granted them the sole 
right of settlement there. They also achieved a change in their 
official designation; instead of “Jews-Karaites” they first came 
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to be called “Russian Karaites of the Old Testament Faith, and 
eventually simply “Karaites.” The special legal status accorded 
to Karaites, as compared with the other Jews, was also influ- 
enced by the difference in their social and economic situation. 
Whereas the Jews in the Crimea were mainly peddlers and ar- 
tisans, the Karaites were wealthy landowners, deriving their 
income from tobacco plantations, orchards, and salt mines, 
and maintaining good relations with the authorities. In 1840 
the Karaites were put on an equal footing with the Muslims, 
and were granted an independent church statute. Two dioceses 
were established, each headed by a hakham, with residences 
at *Feodosiya (Crimea) and Troki respectively; the hakhamim 
were laymen, elected by delegates from all Karaite communi- 
ties. Each community also elected its hazzan, who performed 
religious functions and served as an assistant to the hakham. 
Finally, in 1863, the Karaites were given rights equal to those 
of the native Russian population. 

The last Karaite spiritual leader under Tatar rule was 
Benjamin b. Samuel *Aga (d. 1824), who continued to hold 
his post - albeit unofficially - under Russian rule. A contem- 
porary, Isaac b. *Solomon of Chufut-Kale, attempted to in- 
troduce a reform of the Karaite calendar and wrote a treatise 
on the subject, Or ha-Levanah (1872); he was also the author 
of Iggeret Pinnat Yikrat (1834, 1872), a treatise on the Karaite 
dogmas, and composed liturgical poems. Simhah *Babovich, 
the first Karaite hakham to be recognized as such by the Rus- 
sian government, played a major role in the political history 
of Russian Karaism and in the drafting of its statute as an au- 
tonomous congregation. In 1827 he was a member of the two- 
man delegation of Crimean Karaites (the other member being 
the Karaite scholar Joseph Solomon b. Moses *Luzki), which 
succeeded in persuading the Russian government in St. Pe- 
tersburg to exempt Karaites from military service. Luzki wrote 
many works dealing with halakhah, the most important of 
which was a commentary on Sefer ha-Mivhar by Aaron b. Jo- 
seph, published under the title Tirat Kesef (1835). Luzki’s views 
were opposed by David b. Mordecai *Kukizow (1777-1855), a 
great-grandson of Mordecai b. Nisan, who was the author of 
Zemah David, a theological work (1897). Mordecai b. Joseph 
*Sultansky, a versatile writer, composed works on theology, 
history, and grammar; one of his pupils was the hakham and 
writer Solomon b. Abraham *Beim. 

The most eminent Karaite scholar of the 19" century, 
however, and the most active champion of the Karaite struggle 
for civil rights, was Abraham b. Samuel *Firkovich (1787-1874) 
whose advent upon the scene opened a new chapter in Kara- 
ite historiography. Notwithstanding the numerous forgeries, 
tendentious quasi-discoveries, and unfounded hypotheses 
which mar Firkovich’s writings (later to be refuted by Jewish 
scholars), Karaite historical studies, as well as Jewish studies, 
undoubtedly owe him a great debt of gratitude. During his 
travels in the Crimea, the Caucasus, Erez Israel, Syria, and 
Egypt, he discovered many works of Rabbanite and Kara- 
ite literature which had been presumed lost. His collection 
of valuable Jewish manuscripts is the largest in the world of 
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its kind. After his death his heirs sold it to the then Imperial 
Library, presently Russian National Library in St. Petersburg. 
Firkovich was the last Karaite writer of any importance; af- 
ter his death, Karaite learning declined. Mention should be 
made, however, of several authors who exerted influence on 
Karaite spiritual life, writing in Hebrew, Tatar, and Russian: 
Samuel Pigit, hazzan in Yekaterinoslav (1849 - 1911), who 
composed homilies and poems in Hebrew (Iggeret Niddehei 
Shemuel, 1894) and a book of sermons in Tatar (Davar Davur, 
1904); Elijah *Kazaz of Eupatoria (1832-1912), author of a He- 
brew textbook, in Tatar (Regel ha-Yeladim) and translator of 
French philosophical works into Hebrew (Janet, Vigouroux, 
and others); Isaac Sinani, author of a biased history of Kara- 
ism, in Russian (2 vols, 1888-89); and Judah *Kukizow who 
wrote several works in Russian. 


NUMBERS OF KARAITES. Toward the end of the 19 century 
the number of Karaites did not increase significantly. In 1783, 
when the Crimea was conquered by the Russians, there were 
2,400 Karaites in Russia; according to official figures, their 
number (including all areas of former Poland and Lithua- 
nia) had grown to 9,725 in 1879, 12,894 in 1897, and 12,907 in 
1910. In 1932 the number of Karaites in Russia (mainly in the 
Crimea) was estimated at 10,000. In 1910 a Karaite synod, held 
in Eupatoria, made an attempt to relax the Karaite marriage 
laws, which, however, was unsuccessful, as it was opposed by 
Karaite clerics in Troki, Constantinople, and Cairo. In 1911 
Karaite students at the University of Moscow sought to inau- 
gurate a Karaite renaissance and founded a Karaite monthly, 
in Russian, named Karaimskaya Zhizn; it had to close down 
before the year was over. In 1913-14 a Russian-language Karaite 
periodical, Karaimskoye Slovo, was published in Vienna, and 
in 1924 a Polish-language periodical, Mysl Karaimska, was 
founded, also in Vienna, which contained scholarly articles 
and reports on Karaite life. 

In 1932 the number of Karaites outside Russia, in Po- 
land (Halicz, Troki, Vilna), Constantinople, Jerusalem, Cairo, 
and Hit (on the Euphrates), was estimated at 2,000 (but this 
number seems to low, considering the fact that in 1877 their 
number in Egypt alone was recorded at 2,000). The total num- 
ber of Karaites in the world was approximately 12,000. After 
World War I Vilna became a new center of Karaite life, and it 
was there that attempts were made at a reorganization of the 
Karaite sect. In 1932, the Polish Ministry of Culture and Edu- 
cation gave its provisional approval to the election of Serayah 
*Shapshal, a former senior Russian official, as hakham of Troki 
and spiritual leader of the Polish Karaites. On Jan. 9, 1939, the 
German Ministry of the Interior expressly stipulated that the 
Karaites did not belong to the Jewish religious community; 
their “racial psychology” was considered non-Jewish. This de- 
cision was subsequently applied to France. In Eastern Europe 
the Nazi Einsatzgruppen during World War 11 received orders 
to spare the Karaites, who enjoyed favorable treatment and 
were given positions of trust and authority with the German 
occupation authorities. On Oct. 6, 1942, the ruling of Jan. 9, 
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1939, was extended to the Crimea and the Ukraine, where the 
majority of Karaites lived. The Karaite question continued to 
be debated by the German authorities who queried the Rab- 
banite scholars Zelig *Kalmanovitch, Meir S. *Balaban, and 
Itzhak *Schipper on the origin of the Karaites. In order to 
save them, all three gave the opinion that the Karaites were 
not of Jewish origin. The behavior of the Karaites during the 
Holocaust period vacillated between indifference to the Jew- 
ish cause and some cases of actual collaboration with the Ger- 
mans. No adequate study, however, has been made on this sub- 
ject. In the Arab countries, on the other hand, the persecution 
of Jews which followed upon the establishment of the State of 
Israel caused the Karaites in Egypt and Iraq to settle in Israel, 
where they were welcomed and enabled to settle in compact 
groups, and were given government assistance in establishing 
themselves economically and in providing for their religious 
and educational needs. 


CONTEMPORARY KARAITE LIFE. The Karaites came to Israel 
essentially in two waves: following the Suez Canal crisis (Op- 
eration Kadesh ) in 1956 and in 1962. They first settled mainly 
in the Ramleh area and from there spread to other areas. Pres- 
ently they live mostly in the following areas: Ashdod (the larg- 
est community), Ramleh district (the seat of the “World Cen- 
ter” and the central library and archives), Bat- Yam, Kiryat Gat, 
Ofakim, Rannen, Beersheba, and Acre. From the 1970s, the 
Karaite community in Israel has grown in numbers and has 
seen the consolidation of its institutions. According to their 
own estimate there are 30,000 Karaites in Israel. The actual 
number is probably lower. The major force behind this Karaite 
strengthening was Chief Rabbi Haim Hallevi of Ashdod. For 
many years, Hallevi had been acting chief rabbi of the Israeli 
Karaites, becoming chief rabbi in title, as well as in fact, with 
the death of Chief Rabbi David ben Moses Yerushalmi, in 1987. 
(Yerushalmi became chief rabbi in 1976, having succeeded the 
late Shelomo ben Shabbetai Nono.) Since 1991 Elijah Marzouk 
from Ofakim has been chief rabbi of the Karaites in Israel. In 
addition to the chief rabbi, Israel’s Karaites are served by 15 
other rabbis and a larger number of hazzanim. Some of the 
rabbis function also as ritual slaughterers and circumcisers. 
There are additional slaughterers and circumcisers, although 
Rabbanite practitioners are often called in. Many books for 
their use have been published recently, including a complete 
prayer book, Bashyazi’s Adderet Eliyahu, and Aaron ben Eli- 
jah’s Keter Torah. 

The majority of Israeli Karaites are of Egyptian origin. 
A small number came from Hit (Iraq). After the breakup of 
the Soviet Union an unknown number of Karaites emigrated 
from there to Israel. Not all of them identify as Karaites. Israeli 
Karaites have had difficulty maintaining their religious cus- 
toms and their independent identity since immigrating to 
Israel, mostly in the 1950s. There are two basic problems. On 
the one hand, they have encountered many of the same phe- 
nomena of secularization as have confronted other traditional 
Jewish groups from Islamic countries. On the other hand, 
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there are strong forces of assimilation into the general Rab- 
banite Jewish community. For instance, since the Karaite holi- 
days do not always coincide with those of most Israeli Jews, 
demands of work, army, and school make it difficult for many 
Karaites to continue their own customs. While Hanukkah is 
not considered a religious holiday by Karaites, it is often ob- 
served anyway as an Israeli national holiday. Though Karaism 
has its own laws of ritual slaughter, many Karaites are satisfied 
with the meat produced under Rabbanite supervision, which 
is more easily available. Some Karaites try to avoid any possi- 
bility of stigmatization by severing their ties with the Karaite 
community completely. 

The Karaite leadership in Israel has tried to maintain 
the loyalty of their faithful by promoting various religious, 
cultural, and educational activities. Children participate in 
after school classes (there are no independent Karaite public 
schools) and summer camps. It is still too early to determine 
how successful these measures are. Some of the questions 
of Karaite assimilation and acculturation have been investi- 
gated by Emanuela Trevisan Semi, especially in her Gli ebrei 
caraiti tra etnia e religione, 1984 (which also deals with non- 
Israeli Karaites), and by Sumi E. Colligan in her dissertation, 
Religion, Nationalism, and Ethnicity in Israel: The Case of the 
Karaite Jews, 1980. 

Although the Karaites are not fully recognized by Israeli 
law as a separate community, due to a decision by the Supreme 
Court (1995) their separate bet din is binding on members of 
the community in matters of marriage and divorce. According 
to Karaite legal usage in recent times, they disapprove of in- 
termarriage with the rest of the Jewish population. According 
to the current usage in Rabbinic courts in Israel, the Karaites 
are permitted to intermarry with the rest of the Jewish popu- 
lation on condition that the Karaite member of the couple is 
willing formally to accept Rabbanism. Not all Rabbanite rab- 
bis, however, are prepared to accept such intermarriages be- 
cause of the problems of mamzerut (see *mamzer). Karaites 
maintain de facto, but not de jure, authority over intra-Karaite 
marriage and uncontested divorce. These issues are discussed 
by Michael Corinaldi in his The Personal Status of the Karaites 
in Israel, 1984; Y. Shapira, in: Mehkerei Mishpat, 19:1 (2002), 
285-361 (both Heb.). 

In 1983, the Karaite Jews of America were incorporated as 
a religious organization. Karaites claim that there are at least 
1,200, and perhaps as many as 10,000, Karaite Jews of Egyp- 
tian origin in the United States, most of whom live in the San 
Francisco Bay Area of California. The Karaites in that region 
conduct services, either in private homes or monthly at a Con- 
servative synagogue in Foster City. Other small concentrations 
of American Karaites are found in the New York and Chicago 
areas. There appears to be strong evidence of Americaniza- 
tion of this community. 

The Karaites of Turkey are grouped particularly in Is- 
tanbul, but their deep religious attachment has led many to 
Israel in order to find Karaite mates to marry. Those who 
marry non-Karaite Jews or partners from other communi- 
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ties are automatically segregated from the community and 
constitute a loss for the Istanbul community, which numbers 
50-60 families. 

In recent years, many young Karaites have studied medi- 
cine, while others have tended towards craftsmanship such as 
jewelry. In some cases the jewelry artisanship is handed down 
from father to son and practiced in the Covered Bazaar in Is- 
tanbul. One Covered Bazaar street is called “The Street of the 
Karaites.” Similarly, an important business center of Istanbul 
has retained its name - “Karakoy:’ 

Following the destruction by fire of the great Karaite Syn- 
agogue, the Karaites have been using the Hasky Karaite Syna- 
gogue. This is the last available and usable Karaite sanctuary. 
Because their dwellings (Moda, Sisli, Nisantasl, Gayrettepe, 
etc.) are far away from the synagogue, Karaites are not able to 
attend as frequently as previously. The synagogue, led by Yusuf 
Sadik, never witnesses three generations attending together. 
Only during rare religious holidays do a few Karaites, usually 
elderly, come to pray. Nevertheless, the Karaites continue to 
survive and strive to maintain their numbers. 

There are still a few Karaites in Cairo, mostly older peo- 
ple who look after the Karaite synagogue and precious man- 
uscripts. 

In 1970, 4,571 Karaites were reported to be in the So- 
viet Union. Following the breakup of the Soviet bloc and the 
Soviet Union, some awakening of Karaite identity and ac- 
tivity took place in these countries. According to a report 
by Mourad El-Qodsi (resident of Rochester, N.y., originally 
from Egypt), who visited the Karaite communities of Eastern 
Europe in 1991, the overall number of Karaites there was ap- 
proximately 1,400, with 800 of them living in the Crimea, and 
the rest in Poland (in Warsaw, Gdansk and Wroclaw), Lithu- 
ania (in Vilna, Poniewiez and Troki), Halicz (Ukraine) and 
Moscow. In Russia there appeared a “Karaite National Move- 
ment,’ which also attempted to achieve an autonomous po- 
litical status for Russian Karaites. Similar attempts have been 
made by Crimean Karaites. The majority of the latter also 
developed the ideas of Seraya *Shapshal to unprecedented 
extremes, severing all links to Judaism (which was also ac- 
cepted in Western Europe by Simon *Szyszman), and tracing 
their ethnic origin to Mongol-Turkic roots and their religion 
to Turkish pagan practices and the cult of the Turkic deity 
Tengri. Most of the minority of Crimean Karaites who did not 
share this line emigrated to Israel, as did Karaites from other 
eastern European communities, which brought a further de- 
crease in their numbers. 


Scholarship on Karaism and the Karaites 

The Israeli Karaite community has been active in editing previ- 
ously unpublished Karaite works or reissuing unavailable clas- 
sics. These works included among others Aaron ben Elijah’s 
Keter Torah and Gan Eden (both reissued, 1972), Isaac Troki’s 
Hizzuk Emunah (1975), Caleb Afendopolo’s Patshegen Ketav ha- 
Dat (1977). All these were semi-critical editions. A major Kara- 
ite project of publishing semi-critical editions of tens of works 
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by medieval and early modern Karaite authors has been under- 
taken in recent years by the Institute Tiferet Yosef headed by 
Rabbi Yosef Algamil. The latter also published a multi-volume 
work on Karaite history and life. The first two volumes discuss 
in general the history of Karaism and Karaites, and the third 
volume is devoted to the Karaite community of Egypt. While 
characterized by a partisan Karaite interpretation of Karaite 
origins and history, these books contain much material about 
Karaism unavailable elsewhere. The personal accounts of Kara- 
ite communities and the many illustrations are especially im- 
portant. Another recent one-sided exposition of Karaism is by 
the Paris-based Polish Karaite Simon *Szyszman, Le Karaisme, 
1980 (German tr. Das Kardertum, 1983). Szyszman has also be- 
gun a journal entitled Bulletin d’Etudes Karaites. 

Leon *Nemoy continued to publish in the 1970s until the 
early 1990s on the subject almost 60 years after his first article 
on Kirkisani. His many publications during these years, rang- 
ing from early Karaism (and Kirkisani studies) to contempo- 
rary Karaism, have contributed greatly to Karaite studies. In 
honor of Nemoy’s eightieth birthday, two Festschriften were 
published (Studies in Judaica, Karaitica, and Islamica, 1983, 
and Jewish Quarterly Review 73:2, October 1982), both with 
articles about many aspects of Karaism. 

Georges *Vajda (d. 1981), in addition to his many publi- 
cations in all fields of Jewish and Islamic thought, took spe- 
cial interest in early Karaite philosophy, law, and exegesis 
(see below). 

The one question of Karaite studies which continues to 
intrigue scholars more than any other is the issue of Karaite 
origins and the possible relation between medieval sectarian- 
ism and Jewish groups of the Second Temple period. The is- 
sue, simply put, is whether Karaism was founded in the eighth 
century by *Anan ben David, or whether Anan merely reorgan- 
ized and consolidated non-Rabbinic groups which had existed 
for hundreds of years. The discovery in 1947 of the *Dead Sea 
Scrolls, with certain obvious parallels to Karaite literature, 
occasioned a flurry of research comparing the ancient scrolls 
with medieval writings. While more and more parallels have 
been adduced between apocryphal and Qumranian literature, 
on the one hand, and Karaism, on the other, there is yet no 
decisive proof that an organic connection can be shown be- 
tween Second Temple groups and Karaites. N. Wieder’s The 
Judean Scrolls and Karaism appeared in 2005 in a revised ex- 
panded edition. A recent comprehensive contribution on the 
subject is Y. Erder, The Karaite Mourners of Zion and the Qum- 
ran Scrolls, (2004, Heb.). The latter work is representative of 
a revival of Karaite studies, especially in Israel, since the early 
19708. Studies have addressed a wide range of subjects related 
to Karaites and Karaism. Most scholars no longer accept the 
simplistic Rabbanite view of Karaism as a schismatic heresy 
begun by a single disgruntled individual, Anan. Some of the 
scholars who have addressed themselves recently to these is- 
sues are Haggai Ben-Shammai, Daniel Lasker, Yoram Erder, 
and Moshe Gil (who has also published The Tustaris, Family 
and Sect, 1981, about a sub-group of Karaites). 
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A large scale survey of “the state of the art” of Karaite 
studies is Meira Polliack (ed.), Karaite Judaism: A Guide to Its 
History and Literary Sources, (2003). 

Research in Karaite exegesis and religious thought in 
recent decades included Georges Vajda, Deux commentaires 
karaites sur l'Ecclésiaste (1971) and his edition of Joseph *al- 
Basir’s Kitab al-Multawi (edited by David R. Blumenthal). 
The book includes an edition of the original Arabic text and 
French translations or paraphrases, accompanied by extensive 
commentaries showing al-Basir’s dependence on contempo- 
rary Muslim Kalam, especially the works of ‘Abd al-Jabbar. 
Uriel Simon, Four Approaches to the Book of Psalms, 1982, 
based his discussion of the Karaite approach upon the opin- 
ions of Salmon and Japheth. Haggai Ben-Shammai presented 
Japheth’s (and Kirkisani’s) philosophy in his dissertation, 
The Doctrines of Religious Thought of Abt Yusuf Ya‘qub al- 
Qirgisani and Yefet ben ‘Eli, 1977. Moshe Sokolow’s disserta- 
tion, The Commentary of Yefet ben Ali on Deuteronomy xxx11, 
1974, provides an Arabic edition and Hebrew translation of 
part of Japheth’s Torah commentary. Mention should be made 
of the studies of Bruno Chiesa, notably Bruno Chiesa and 
Wilfrid Lockwood, Ya‘qub al-Qirqisani on Jewish Sects and 
Christianity (1984). Mention should be made also of Daniel 
Franks contributions: his Ph.D. thesis “The religious philos- 
ophy of the Karaite Aaron ben Elijah: the problem of divine 
justice” (1991), and Search Scripture Well: Karaite Exegetes 
and the Origins of the Jewish Bible Commentary in the Islamic 
East (2004). 

In the area of Karaite Arabic Bible translations, M. Polli- 
ack dedicated a monograph to The Karaite Tradition of Arabic 
Bible Translation (1997). Further, in the area of exegesis and 
linguistics, mention should be made of the works of Geoffrey 
Khan, who published The Early Karaite Tradition of Hebrew 
grammatical thought: including a critical edition, translation 
and analysis of the Diqdugq of ‘Abu Yaqub Yusuf ibn Nuh on the 
Hagiographa (2000) as well as the grammatical compendium 
of Abu 71-Faraj Harun, al-Kitab al-Kafi (together with M. An- 
geles Gallego, J. Olszowy-Schlanger, 2003), and the studies of 
Aharon Maman. 

Haggai ben-Shammai’s and David Sklare’s publications 
concerning early Karaite authors and their philosophies 
(Daniel ben Moses *al-Qumisi, Kirkisani, Japheth ben Ali, 
*Jeshua ben Judah) have also shown the Kalamic milieu 
of these Karaite thinkers. Daniel J. Lasker’s studies of late 
Karaite philosophy (Judah *Hadassi, *Aaron ben Elijah, Eli- 
jah *Bashyazi) have challenged the widely held assumption 
that Karaites invariably remained loyal to the early Kara- 
ite Kalamic thought. In fact, Aaron ben Elijah was greatly 
influenced by Aristotelianism, and Bashyazi was a follower 
of Maimonides. Mention should also be made of Sarah 
Stroumsa’s dissertation edition of David *al-Mukammis’ 
‘Ishriin Maqala, 1983, though it is unclear if the latter was in- 
deed a Karaite. 

Two large scale projects of Karaite studies have been 
undertaken at the Ben-Zvi Institute for the Study of Jewish 
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Communities in the East: (a) The most comprehensive bib- 
liography ever compiled on Karaites and Karaism, includ- 
ing texts and studies, was prepared by B. Walfish (containing 
over 7,000 entries) and is scheduled to appear in 2006. (b) In 
the Center for the Study of Judeo-Arabic Culture and Litera- 
ture, the cataloguing of the Judeo-Arabic manuscripts of the 
Firkovich Collection (over 9,000 items) has been under way. 
So far several thousand manuscripts have been catalogued 
and two printed catalogues have appeared, of manuscripts of 
writings by al-Basir (1997), and of Japheth ben Eli's commen- 
tary on Genesis (2000). 

Karaite ethnomusicology has been investigated exten- 
sively by Jehoash Hirshberg, who has compared the changes 
that have taken place in Egyptian Karaite musical traditions in 
Israel and in the United States. Rachel Kollender has special- 
ized in Karaite liturgical music. Both authors have noted the 
role music has played in preserving Karaite identity. 

The fate of Karaites during the Holocaust has been dis- 
cussed recently by Warren P. Green and Shmuel Spector. All 
evidence seems to point to the conclusion that, while indi- 
vidual groups of Karaites were murdered, generally the Nazis 
regarded European Karaites as a Tataric group similar to other 
Crimeans. 

Other scholars who have been engaged in Karaite re- 
search include the late Alexander Scheiber, Philip E. Miller, 
Giuliano Tamami, William Brinner, and Jonathan Shunari. 

A major desideratum of Karaite studies is an intensified 
effort towards the publication of critical editions of Karaite 
texts, many of which remain either in manuscript or in infe- 
rior printed editions. 


[Daniel J. Lasker and Eli Citonne / Haggai Ben-Shammai (24 ed.)] 


Karaite Doctrine 

PRINCIPLES OF HERMENEUTICS AND LEGAL THOUGHT. In 
principle, the Bible in its entirety is the sole source of Kara- 
ite creed and law. All religious precepts must derive directly 
from the Bible, based upon the literal meaning of the text, the 
customary use of the words and the context. Tradition is ac- 
cepted, provided it is indispensable for the application of pre- 
cepts contained in the text, for the clarification of ambigui- 
ties, or to make up for deficiencies in the concrete details of 
precepts; it must not be at variance, explicit or implicit, with 
any Biblical statement, and it must have the general consen- 
sus of the (Karaite) community; even so, however, its role re- 
mains restricted and subordinate. Certain rabbinic laws are 
accepted, not as valid components of the Oral Law transmitted 
by the Rabbanites, but as clarifying prescriptions, indicated 
in the text and reinforced by custom and tradition (sevel ha- 
yerushah, “yoke of inheritance”; ha‘akah. “transmission”). For 
the rest, every scholar must study Scripture for himself, and, 
if urged to do so by his own knowledge and conscience, alter 
earlier opinions. Thus, Karaite doctrine is characterized, on 
the one hand, by rigidity and immutability of tradition, and, 
on the other hand, by an absence of restrictions on individual 
understanding of the Scriptures. 
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In the initial period of the development of Karaism (ninth 
century), it was the individualist trend that predominated, re- 
sulting in an almost anarchic state of affairs. This situation in 
Karaism of an infinite variety of opinions, as it existed until 
the middle of the tenth century, is reported on by al-Kirkisani, 
who also attempts to explain and justify it by the principle 
of a free conception of Scriptures based on human reason 
(see above). Eventually, Karaite doctrine underwent a process 
of systemization and unification and an alternative tradition(s) 
to the Rabbanite one (as was Anan’s tradition in the begin- 
ning); in its essentials, this process was developed at the 
time of Judah Hadassi (middle of the 12" century), achiev- 
ing its final form at the time of Elijah Bashyazi (end of 15 
century). 

The following principles were established as norms for 
the determination of the law: 

(1) the literal meaning of the biblical text (ketav, mishma, 
Arabic sam‘); 

(2) the consensus of the community (‘edah, kibbuz, Ara- 
bic ijma‘); 

(3) the conclusions derived from Scripture by the method 
of logical analogy (hekkesh, Arabic qiyas); 

(4) knowledge based on human reason and intelligence 
(hokhmat ha-daat, Arabic ‘aq]); this latter principle, however, 
was not universally accepted by Karaite scholars. The principle 
of logical analogy was applied in its broadest sense and encom- 
passed inference based upon analogy of words (gezerah sha- 
vah), upon induction (hekkesh ha-hippus), and upon analogy 
of notions (e.g., in respect of the prohibition of kilayim, and 
others). Judah Hadassi established not less than 80 different 
hermeneutical rules, including those applied by the Talmud 
(Eshkol ha-Kofer, nos. 114, 168-73). The hermeneutical rules 
most widely applied (especially with regard to marriage laws 
and degrees of consanguinity) are: 

(1) analogous interpretation of juxtaposed words and 
passages (semukhin); 

(2) inferences drawn a fortiori (kal va-homer); 

(3) interpreting a general principle on the basis of indi- 
vidual examples (kelal u-ferat; perat u-khelal; kelal u-ferat u- 
khelal), as well as all kinds of subsumption under a general 
principle (binyan av, etc.); 

(4) extensive interpretation of a notion (hagbarah); 

(5) a variety of rules for the interpretation of special 
words and grammatical peculiarities (e.g., the hermeneutical 
interpretation of the particles et and kol in the expansive sense, 
and of akh, rak, and min in the restrictive sense). 


CREED. Apart from its fundamental stand on the Oral Law, 
Karaite creed does not differ in its essentials from that of Rab- 
banite Judaism. In its early stages normative beliefs had been 
formulated already by Daniel al-Qumisi, and reflect Kalam- 
oriented theology. Later creeds in Arabic and Hebrew were 
also based on the same principles. A list of ten articles of faith 
was formulated by Judah Hadassi (mid-12" century). In the 
late Middle Ages the philosophical foundation of Karaite creed 
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was established in Ez Hayyim, the work of Aaron b. Elijah of 
Nicomedia, which the Karaites recognized as authoritative. 
Elijah Bashyazi and his pupil Caleb Afendopolo formulated 
the philosophy of the Karaite creed in ten principles (which 
are somewhat different from those of Hadassi): 

(1) God created the whole physical and spiritual world 
in time, out of nothing; 

(2) He is a creator who Himself was not created; 

(3) He is formless, One in every respect, incomparable to 
anything, incorporeal, unique, and absolutely unitary; 

(4) He sent our teacher Moses (this presumes belief in 
the Prophets); 

(5) He sent us the Torah through Moses which contains 
the perfect truth (which cannot be complemented or altered 
by any other law, specifically not by the Oral Law recognized 
by the Rabbanites); 

(6) every believer must learn to know the Torah in its 
original language and with its proper meaning (mikra and 
perush); 

(7) God also revealed Himself to the other Prophets (al- 
though their gift of prophecy was less than that of Moses); 

(8) God will resurrect the dead on the day of judgment; 

(9) God rewards every man according to his way of life 
and his actions (individual providence, freedom of will, im- 
mortality of the soul, and just reward in the hereafter); 

(10) God does not despise those living in exile; on the 
contrary, He desires to purify them through their sufferings, 
and they may hope for His help every day and for redemp- 
tion by Him through the Messiah of the seed of David. (In 
some earlier Karaite creeds, e.g., Hadassi, the doctrine of the 
Messiah is omitted.) 


LAW. Unlike Rabbanite Judaism, Karaism has no fixed num- 
ber of commandments (of commission or omission). Kara- 
ite legal doctrine does not, of course, even approach rabbinic 
Judaism in its multi-faceted development. The calendar (in- 
cluding Sabbath and holidays), laws of marriage, dietary laws, 
and precepts on ritual purity have received the most intensive 
treatment in Karaism, usually in a strictly literal sense and 
with a tendency toward greater severity. 


CALENDAR AND HOLIDAYS. The calendar was the subject by 
which the Karaites distinguished themselves from the Rab- 
banites. It was also the subject of much dispute among the 
Karaites. In principle the calculation of the Karaite calendar 
was based on lunar observation, and observation of the bar- 
ley for the purpose of intercalation. By the middle of the 19 
century the use of mathematical calculation, in addition to 
visual observation of the new moon, was accepted, following 
the lead of *Isaac ben Solomon, at least by the majority of the 
Crimean Karaites. Like the Rabbanite calendar, the Karaite 
calendar is based on the calculation of the new moon. Kara- 
ites also recognize the 19-year cycle with seven leap months 
of 29 days each; determination of the beginning of the month, 
however, in addition to being based upon the calculation of 
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the moment of the appearance of the new moon (molad) and 
its location in accordance with special tables, also depends 
upon direct observation of the new moon. Thus, if direct 
lunar observation is made on the eve of the 30‘ day of the 
month, the following day becomes the day of the new moon; 
otherwise, the 31*t day becomes the day of the new moon and 
the preceding month is determined to have had 30 days. The 
month of Nisan is regarded as the first month of the calen- 
dar year. In practice, however, following the tables of Bashy- 
azi, the calendar is calculated in advance, by approximation 
(haqrava), as though the new moon was observed. In Israel, 
in order to emphasize this “approximation,” observations are 
conducted in advance, in the spring, and accordingly the cal- 
endar of the following year (starting in the month of Tishri) 
is printed. Rabbi Samuel Magdi has been trying for several 
years to introduce mathematical calculation in principle, so 
far without success. 

In determining the date of the holy days, Karaites devi- 
ate from Rabbanite usage in the following manner: the New 
Year Festival may begin on any day of the week (contrary to 
the Rabbanite rule, which provides for the postponement of 
the day of the New Year in three specific cases); as a result, the 
Karaite Day of Atonement does not always coincide with the 
Rabbanite; Passover and Sukkot (Feast of Tabernacles) are ob- 
served everywhere in the world for seven days only; the Feast 
of Weeks (Shavuot) falls on the 50" day following the Saturday 
of the Passover week (in accordance with the literal interpre- 
tation of Lev. 23:11, which the Talmud interprets in a different 
manner), and is therefore always on a Sunday; Hanukkah is 
not recognized, but Purim is, although the Fast of Esther is 
not; the Fast of Gedaliah is observed on the 24" of Tishri (as 
it was by the exiles returning from Babylon). Other fast days, 
with the exception of the Tenth of Tevet, are also observed 
on dates that differ from the rabbinic fast days (Karaites re- 
late the fast days to the destruction of the First Temple, not 
the Second Temple). 

Special rules apply to the sanctification of the Sabbath. 
Prohibition of work extends, beyond the 39 actions proscribed 
by Rabbanite Judaism, to any action not forming part of 
the prayer service or not absolutely necessary for nourishment 
or the satisfaction of other physical human needs. The earlier 
Karaite teachers (up to Jeshua b. Judah), like the *Samaritans 
and the *Beta Israel, prohibited the kindling of lights on Fri- 
day for use on the Sabbath (see Eshkol ha-Kofer, no. 146), and 
even taught that a light already lit had to be extinguished 
on the Sabbath; Jeshua b. Judah and his successors, however, 
taught that light on the Sabbath was permitted as an indis- 
pensable need and for the joy of the Sabbath (see Adderet 
Eliyahu, 1835, 31a). To this day, however, Karaites are either 
“friends of light” or “enemies of light,” depending on whether 
or not they use artificial light on the Sabbath. Sexual inter- 
course is also prohibited on the Sabbath, and Karaites also 
oppose a number of alleviations of Sabbath precepts sanc- 
tioned by the rabbis. 
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CIRCUMCISION AND DIETARY LAWS. Certain rabbinical 
precepts pertaining to circumcision (periah and mezizah) 
are rejected by the Karaites. They also differ on the detailed 
regulations of ritual slaughter and therefore regard the meat 
of animals slaughtered according to Rabbanite regulations 
as prohibited. An important difference is the rejection of 
the “minimal quantities” (shi’urim) fixed by the Talmud in 
connection with dietary laws and the laws of purity. The pro- 
hibition contained in the Bible (Ex. 23:19; 34:26; Deut. 14:21) 
of boiling “a kid in its mother’s milk” is also accepted by the 
Karaites as forbidding the consumption of the meat of cattle 
(not of fowl) with milk or butter; they do not, however, ac- 
cept the additional restrictions enacted by the rabbis. They 
also strictly prohibit the consumption of the meat of an ani- 
mal taken alive from the womb of its slaughtered mother 
(ben pequah). Karaites permit the consumption of the meat 
of those animals only that are enumerated in the Bible, and 
reject the criteria for permitted mammals and birds as for- 
mulated in the Talmud. Many Karaite scholars hold that, ever 
since the destruction of the Temple, any consumption of meat 
is prohibited. 


MARRIAGE LAWS AND LAWS ON RITUAL PURITY. Karaite 
laws on marriage and the prohibited degrees of consanguin- 
ity are of special severity. In the early period, even the farthest 
removed degree of consanguinity was regarded as prohibited, 
with the result that by the 11"* century the Karaite community 
was running the danger of extinction. The Karaite scholars of 
that period established the so-called rikkuv theory. Histori- 
cally it was based on the adoption of Anan’s views on this sub- 
ject in their entirety. Exegetically and logically it was based 
on the assumption that man and wife form a unity of flesh 
(according to Gen. 2:24), from which it follows that persons 
related by marriage are also blood relations (sheer). In arriv- 
ing at this conclusion, they made use not only of direct anal- 
ogy (hekkesh) but also of derivative analogy (hekkesh ha-hek- 
kesh), of the second, or even a higher degree. In this manner, 
the most distant relatives came to be included in the biblical 
term sheer. 

This extreme theory of incest was rejected by Joseph b. 
Abraham ha-Kohen ha-Roeh al-Basir and his pupil Jeshua b. 
Judah and was replaced by a less stringent law consisting of a 
set of six regulations (five, according to Joseph ha-Roeh). The 
reforms were not accepted by all Karaites immediately, and the 
debates about it continued for several centuries. The first regu- 
lation states that, according to the Bible and tradition, “blood 
relatives” (sheer) for a man are father and mother, brother and 
sister and their blood relatives; i.e., the father’s or the mother’s 
sister, the son’s daughter and the daughter's daughter (in accor- 
dance with Lev. 18:10, 12, 13) and - by analogy - the brother's 
daughter and the sister’s daughter. The corresponding rela- 
tives are regarded as prohibited for a woman (this is the sec- 
ond regulation). The third regulation prohibits the wife's blood 
relatives (based on Lev. 18:17). The fourth prohibits blood rel- 
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atives of the wife's blood relatives. The fifth forbids marriage 
between two blood relatives and two blood relatives, e.g., two 
brothers marrying a mother and her daughter, respectively, 
or two sisters a father and his son, respectively (based on Lev. 
18:11). The sixth regulation prohibits marriage between two 
blood relatives and two blood relatives once removed (thus 
Jeshua b. Judah, on the basis of an extensive interpretation of 
Lev. 18:14). Furthermore, any prohibition applying to one per- 
son also applies to all his blood relatives in the ascending and 
descending line, ad infinitum (but only to a limited degree as 
far as lateral lines are concerned). 

In respect of ritual impurity, especially the impurity 
of the menstruation period (niddah), Karaite regulations 
are far stricter than the ones fixed by the rabbis. Notwith- 
standing, Karaite women are not required to immerse in a 
mikveh. Instead, they are required to pour water on the body 
with a vessel, from the head over the back, downwards. 
Rabbanite women in 12 century Egypt adapted this custom, 
causing Maimonides to stage a public campaign against it, 
which resulted in the promulgation of specific regulations 
reiterating the obligation of Jewish women to immerse in a 
mikveh. 


LITURGY, ZIZIT, AND TEFILLIN. Karaite liturgy —- which 
originally consisted solely of biblical psalmody — has the least 
similarity with its Rabbanite counterpart. There are two prayer 
services a day, mornings and evenings; on the Sabbath and 
holy days the Musaf prayer and other non-obligatory prayers 
are added. Originally, the Maamadot (prayers referring to 
the Temple sacrifices) formed the main basis of the Karaite 
rite. A prayer may be short or long, but must consist of seven 
parts (shevahim, hodaah, vidduy, bakkashah, tehinnah, zeakah, 
keriah) and the confession of faith. The prayers consist mainly 
of passages from the Bible (with the emphasis on Psalms) and 
partly also of prayer-poems, unknown to the Rabbanite rite. 
The Shema prayer is included in the Karaite rite, but the She- 
moneh-Esreh (daily prayer consisting of 18 benedictions, and 
their equivalents for Sabbath and holidays, consisting of seven 
benedictions) is not known. The yearly cycle of weekly read- 
ing-portions from the Torah is almost identical with that of 
the Rabbanites. Until the end of the Middle Ages they used to 
begin the cycle in the spring, but changed it later, to begin in 
the fall, after Sukkot. The haftarot selection used by the Kara- 
ites differs from the Rabbanite one. During the prayer service, 
Karaites wear zizit (a fringed garment), the zizit including a 
light-blue thread. The biblical prescriptions concerning me- 
zuzah and tefillin are regarded by the Karaites as having a fig- 
urative and symbolic meaning, and they reject the rabbinical 
regulations based upon them. 


[Joseph Elijah Heller / Leon Nemoy] 
Attempts at Reconciliation between Karaism and 
Rabbanism 


The basic disagreement between the Karaites and the Rabban- 
ites over the authority of the post-biblical oral tradition, and 
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the unshakable conviction of the Karaites that their teaching 
represented the pure original Mosaic faith, free of Rabbanite 
distortion and corruption, made attempts at reconciliation 
anything but hopeful. The finality of Saadiah’s proscription of 
the Karaites as complete heretics, and the resultant extreme 
bitterness of his Karaite opponents, made any rapprochement 
impossible in the tenth century, while the Karaite propensity 
to repeat over and over again the dicta of their great scholars 
of the golden age extended this bitterness into later centuries. 
At the same time, in 11'?-12'» centuries Egypt, relations seem 
to have been much improved, as is attested, among others, by 
several marriage contracts between members of the highest 
social layers, in which one party was Rabbanite and the other 
Karaite. Eventually, however, feelings calmed down on both 
sides. No less an authority than Elijah Bashyazi quotes his pre- 
decessors approvingly to the effect that “most of the Mishnah 
and the Talmud comprise genuine utterances of our fathers, 
and... our people are obligated to study the Mishnah and the 
Talmud.” On the Rabbanite side Maimonides states his view 
that the Karaites “should be treated with respect, honor, kind- 
ness, and humility, as long as they... do not... slander the au- 
thorities of the Mishnah and the Talmud. They may be asso- 
ciated with, and one may enter their homes, circumcise their 
children, bury their dead, and comfort their mourners.’ Two 
medieval efforts to heal the breach are noteworthy. The first, 
an Arabic tract on the differences between the two camps, 
was composed some time before 1284 by Sa‘d ibn Kammina, 
a Rabbanite physician and philosopher in Iraq. He cites the 
mutual accusations proffered by each side against the other, 
and offers his own replies to them, silently implying that both 
sides have sinned against each other and that the ancient split 
has long lost its pertinence. Half a century later, an Italian Rab- 
banite scholar who settled on the island of Crete, Shemariah 
b. Elijah of Negropont, surnamed Ikriti (the Cretan), wrote on 
the same theme, calling upon both camps to come together, 
“so that all Israel might once more become one union of breth- 
ren.” The fact that in the 16" century Egyptian rabbis contested 
the agreement between Sephardi codifiers (Shulhan Arukh) 
and Ashkenazi ones (Rabbi Moses Isserles) on the prohibi- 
tion of mixed marriages, because of possible mamzerut (see 
*mamczer), testifies to the correct relations between the two 
communities in Egypt at the time. 

In modern times, the policy of the Karaite leaders in Rus- 
sia and Poland in the 19" and 20" centuries, in completely dis- 
sociating themselves from their Rabbanite cousins, in order to 
escape the crushing disabilities and persecutions imposed on 
Jews there, led to a quiet but profound estrangement, although 
scholars in both camps continued to maintain an amicable di- 
alogue in the course of their research into Karaite history and 
literature. (On the situation in Israel, see above.) 


Karaite Printing 

Unlike the Rabbanites, who produced a flood of Jewish printed 
books from the 1470s to the present day, the Karaites ignored 
the printing press down to the 18‘ century, and the very 
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few Karaite books printed earlier were the work of Rabban- 
ite printers. The earliest Karaite printed work is an edition 
of the liturgy, set up in 1528/29 by Rabbanite typesetters at 
the press of Daniel Bomberg in Venice. The next Karaite 
book to come off the press, Bashyazi’s Adderet Eliyahu, was 
produced Constantinople in 1530/31 by Gershom b. Moses, 
a member of the great Rabbanite family of master printers, 
the Soncinos. Two more works, Aaron the Elder’s Kelil Yofi 
and Judah Fuki’s Sha‘ar Yehudah, were published in 1581 and 
1582, respectively, likewise at Constantinople, by unnamed, 
but no doubt Rabbanite, printers. In the 17» century only 
one Karaite work, Joseph Malinovski’s Ha-Elef Lekha, was 
published, at Amsterdam in 1643 by the press of *Manasseh 
b. Israel. 

The first Karaite printers were the brothers Afdah (Afi- 
dah) and Shabbetai Yeraqa, who issued a few sample sheets 
of the liturgy in Constantinople, in 1733, under the auspices 
of the Crimean Karaite leader Isaac Sinani. They then moved 
to Chufut-Kale, in the Crimea, and there produced in 1734 
a larger sample of their work, an edition of the haftarot. This 
was followed by an edition of the entire liturgy in 1737 and a 
booklet of benedictions in 1741; an edition of the Rabbanite 
liturgy according to the rite of Feodosiya and Karasubazar 
(in the Crimea) was also issued in 1735. The press apparently 
went out of business soon after 1741, although why Isaac Si- 
nani, who lived on until 1756, permitted it to expire, is not 
known. In 1804, several years after the Crimea was annexed 
to Russia, a new Karaite press was organized, likewise at 
Chufut-Kale, and between 1804 and 1806 it produced four 
works - revised editions of the liturgy and the benedictions, 
and two tracts on the calendar. Then it too went out of ex- 
istence, and the few Karaite books printed later came from 
non-Karaite presses in Vienna and Ortakoy (near Constanti- 
nople). The first more or less successful Karaite press was es- 
tablished in 1833 in Eupatoria and published some important 
texts. (See above, the section “Scholarship on Karaism and 
the Karaites”). 

The reason for this paucity of Karaite printing can only be 
conjectured. Presumably it was their traditional rigid conser- 
vatism and dislike of innovations, however beneficial, and the 
small demand for books, which made printing for the Karaite 
market an unprofitable undertaking. 

[Leon Nemoy] 


Musical Tradition 

The musical tradition of the Karaite community has been 
mainly determined by two factors: their ethnic-historical het- 
erogeneity, and their religious-conceptual homogeneity. It is 
reasonable to assume that the Karaites were not completely 
isolated from their surroundings, and that it ought to be pos- 
sible to find traces of Byzantine, Sephardi, Tatar, Slavic, and 
Arabic traditions in their music. However, the only living 
tradition in Karaite music today is the one derived mainly 
from Egypt, which is almost entirely centered in Israel. This 
tradition finds expression in the recitation of prayers, partic- 
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Example 1. Ekra be-Shir ve-Zimrah, hymn for the hatan Simhat Torah 
(Sefer Moadim, part 2, p. 252). Recorded in Israel and transcribed by S. 
Hofman. 


Example 2. Ashreikhem Yisrael, hymn for the Simhat Torah (Sefer Mo'adim, 
part 2, p. 250). Recorded in Israel and transcribed by S. Hofman. 


Example 3. Haftarah reading, Isaiah 62:1, Recorded in Israel and tran- 
scribed by S. Hofman. 


Example 4. Karati be-Koli. Piyyut (Siddur Mekuzzar, p. 141). Melody by 
David Husni. Recorded in Israel and transcribed by S. Hofman. 


ularly on Sabbaths, festivals, and life-cycle celebrations, and 
in the reading of the Torah and haftarot. The four volumes 
of the Siddur ha-Tefillot ke-Minhag ha-Yehudim ha-Karaim 
(“Prayer Books of the Karaite Ritual”) are richly endowed with 
psalms, piyyutim, and songs by Karaite poets, such as Samuel 
ha-Hazzan, Mordecai of Troki, Moses ha-Levi ha-Katan of 
the Sages of Kedar, and also by Rabbanite poets like *Judah 
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Halevi and Judah al-Harizi, who were greatly esteemed by 
the Karaites. These piyyutim are recited by the Karaites in an 
animated intonation somewhat resembling both cantillation 
and singing. In the prayer books there are many musical di- 
rections, such as 777971 Pw >9A2 W112 7172 “with note of throat 
in praising song and chant.” Based on a center tone, the Kara- 
ite prayers are generally recited in a fairly flat melodic curve, 
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which ranges from a second to a third, and almost never ex- 
ceeds the range of a fourth. On festivals, especially Simhat 
Torah, the chants are far richer, both melodically and rhyth- 
mically. An example is the piyyut Ekra be-shir ve-zimrah, in 
which the range is a fifth and the *maqam is nihawand. The 
piyyut is recited alternately by the cantor and the congrega- 
tion, the congregation repeating the refrain, while the can- 
tor sings the several stanzas with improvised rhythmic vari- 
ants. However, a piyyut such as Ashreikhem Yisrael, which is 
also in maqam nihawand, has the range of a seventh, and is 
somewhat dance-like in style. The Karaites read the Torah in 
maqam sikah (similar to the Rabbanite Near Eastern commu- 
nities), even though their reading is not always faithful to the 
maqam. They distinguish 21 cantillation accents, ignoring the 
shalshelet, merkha kefulah, telisha ketannah, yareah ben yomo, 
and munnah le-garmei. While the etnah lacks a clear melodic 
motive and tends to be expressed as a descending speech in- 
tonation, the pazer gadol ranges through a seventh, and the 
revia an octave (with about 20 notes). In the cantillation of the 
haftarah, the Karaites observe only eight accents. The reader 
ignores the remaining accents, “drawing” the other parts of the 
text into the eight motives. The outstanding characteristic of 
the reading of the haftarah is the frequency of actual motives 
amid a kind of dramatic recitation. The melodically richest 
songs are those sung at weddings and circumcisions. How- 
ever, the loftiest musical expression is found in the songs of 
an artistic character, such as Karati be-koli, whose melody is 
attributed to David Husni, a Karaite musician who lived and 
worked in Egypt during the first half of the 20" century. This 
song, in maqam rast and in the ABA form, is common among 
the Karaites and enjoys special popularity. Section B of the 
song is in the Arab mawéal style. Although among the Egyp- 
tian Karaites it is still possible to find a musician who plays 
the qdnin, violin, drum, or even, nowadays, the accordion, 
the community as a whole does not like instrumental music. 
As with the cultures of all other communities in the Israel 
melting pot, the future of the Karaite tradition now hangs in 
a precarious balance. 
[Shlomo Hofman] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Mahler, Kara’im (Yid., 1947, Heb., 1949); 
L. Nemoy, Karaite Anthology (1952); idem, in: JQR, 50 (1959/60), 277-93 
51 (1960/61), 332-40; idem, in; PAAJR, 36 (1968), 102-65; Z. Ankori, 
Karaites in Byzantium (1959), includes extensive bibliography, 461-84; 
idem, in: PAAJR, 24 (1955), 1-38; 25 (1956), 157-82; idem, in: Essays on 
Jewish Life and Thought... in Honor of S.W. Baron (1959), 1-38; idem, 
in: Tarbiz, 29 (1959/60), 195-202; 30 (1960/61), 186-208; Mann, Texts; 
R. Fahn, Legenden der Karaiten (1921); idem, Kitvei Reuven Fahn, 1 
(1929); P. Grajewsky, Me-Hayyei ha-Kara’im bi-Yrushalayim (1922); S. 
Assaf, in: Tarbiz, 4 (1932/33), 35-53, 193-206; idem, Be-Oholei Yaakov 
(1943), 181-222; Z. Cahn, The Halakah of the Karaites (1936); idem, The 
Rise of the Karaite Sect (1937); Baron, Social, index; I. Ben Zvi, in: Ks, 
32 (1956/57), 366-74; idem, Mehkarim u-Mekorot (1966), 267-78; PS. 
Goldberg, Karaite Liturgy and its Relation to Synagogue (1957); N. Al- 
lony, in: Ks, 36 (1960/61), 390-8; idem, in: HUCA, 35 (1964), 1-35 (Heb. 
pt.); A. Loewenstamm, in: Sefunot, 8 (1964), 165-204; Dinur, Golah, 
4 (1962), index, 601; M. Corenaldi, in: Mahalakhim, 1 (1969), 7-18; E. 
Feldmann, in: Tarbiz, 38 (1968/69), 61-74; J. Rosenthal, in: Sefer ha- 
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Yovel... H. Albeck (1963), 425-42 (= Mehkarim u-Mekorot, 1 (1967), 
234-52); idem, in: KS, 36 (1963/64), 59-63; C. Roth, in: Yerushalayim, 
4 (1953), 138-40; P. Friedman, in: M. Beloff (ed.), On the Track of Tyr- 
anny (1960), 97-123; Z. Harkavy, in: Gesher, 15 (1969), no. 4 107-9, incl. 
bibl.; Ch. Burchard, Bibliographie zu den Handschriften vom Toten 
Meer, Berlin, 1957-65 (continued periodically in the Revue de Qum- 
ran, 1/1958 onward); N. Wieder, The Judean Scrolls and Karaism, 1962 
(cf. JQR, 82/1963, 222ff.); R. Kashani, Kara’im, Korot, Masorot, Min- 
hagim (“Karaites, Their History, Traditions and Customs,’ Jerusalem, 
1978). MUSICAL TRADITION: S. Hofman, in: Leshonenu, 22 (1948), 
mus. examples between pages 264-5; idem, in: Abstracts Fifth World 
Congress of Jewish Studies (1969), div. 4, 26-27. For later studies, see 
“Scholarship on Karaism and the Karaites” above. 


KARAN, DONNA (1948- ), U.S. fashion designer. Karan 
(born Donna Faske) was raised in the Forest Hills neighbor- 
hood of Queens, N.Y., to parents already immersed in the fash- 
ion business. Her father, Gabby Faske, who died when she was 
3, was a custom tailor in New York City. Her mother, Helen, 
was a showroom model and sales representative. Karan - who 
got her surname from her first husband, Mark Karan - would 
become one of the best-known businesswomen in the U.S., 
head of a publicly owned company, her name on everything 
from apparel to accessories, from fragrances to furnishings. 
She designed her first collection while still in high school and 
staged her first fashion show while an undergraduate at Par- 
sons School of Design in New York City. In 1968, she dropped 
out of school to become an assistant to Anne *Klein, a popular 
women's sportswear designer known for skirts, blouses, sweat- 
ers, and jackets that could easily be mixed and matched. Klein, 
who had become Karan’s mentor, unexpectedly died of cancer 
in 1974. The 26-year-old Karan, who had given birth to a daugh- 
ter only two days earlier, took over the line with co-designer 
Louis Dell‘Olio and built it into a highly successful business. 
In 1984, Karan, who had been divorced a year earlier, 
launched Donna Karan Co., her own business, in partnership 
with her second husband, sculptor Stephan Weiss, and Taki- 
hyo, a Japanese company that owned the Anne Klein firm. Her 
approach to dressing was geared more to practicality than to 
“fashion.” Just as Klein had promulgated a wardrobe of in- 
terchangeable parts, so did Karan. She identified with urban 
women who worked for a living and did not necessarily look 
like runway models or wealthy matrons, and they identified 
with her. Her design concept was based on a handful of in- 
terchangeable items that created a complete wardrobe able to 
flow from day to evening, and from weekday to weekend. It 
was distinguished by its use of black cashmere, leather, stretch 
fabrics and molded fabrics, and silhouettes that wrapped and 
sculpted the body. In short, clothes that were comfortable, 
flattering, and easy to organize. Karan called the jacket the 
foundation of a woman’s wardrobe, and advocated versatile 
blazers that were equally appropriate for home, business, or 
leisure. She took the concept a step further in 1985, when she 
launched pDxny, a subsidiary label that was a less expensive 
version of the Donna Karan collection. With its nod to city 
life, DKNY emphasized bodysuits and active sportswear, often 
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accompanied by loose, easy garments. Karan also returned to 
school at that time, earning a B.F.A. from Parsons in 1987. By 
the early 1990s, she had branched into men’s wear and intro- 
duced a fragrance and a skin-care line. In 1996, the company 
made a heavily anticipated public offering, becoming one of 
the few firms on the New York Stock Exchange to be headed 
by a woman. It opened its first DKNY store in 1996, on New 
York’s Madison Avenue. Karan’s husband, Stephan, died in 
2001, the same year her company was acquired by LvMH Méet 
Hennessy Louis Vuitton, a Paris-based fashion conglomer- 
ate, for $243 million. Karan remained as artistic director, in 
control of all creative aspects. By 2004, the company - since 
renamed Donna Karan International - boasted 70 company- 
owned and licensed Donna Karan Collection and Dkny stores 
worldwide, including units in London, Manchester, and To- 
kyo. In 2004, it generated some $1.4 billion in retail sales and 
employed 1,600 workers. 

Karan was named Designer of the Year by the Coun- 
cil of Fashion Designers of America in 1985, 1990, and 1996, 
and men’s wear Designer of the Year in 1992. The Fragrance 
Foundation saluted her for Best Fragrance of the Year in 
1993. 

‘That same year, she was honored for humanitarian efforts 
by the Design Industries Foundation for aps. In 1996, she 
won a Fashion Critics Award from Parsons. Karan was named 
Intimate Apparel Designer of the Year in 1999 and in 2003 
she became the first American designer to receive a Superstar 
Award from Fashion Group International. She was presented 
with a Lifetime Achievement Award from the CFDA in 2004, 
the same year she got an honorary doctorate from Parsons. 
As a board member of the cFpA, Karan headed its Seventh on 
Sale fundraiser for AIDS awareness and education. She was a 
co-chair of New York’s annual “Kids for Kids” events for the 
Elizabeth Glaser Pediatric Arps Foundation, and co-chaired 
an annual flea market and barbecue to benefit Ovarian Can- 
cer research. In 1999, she and her husband established the 
Karan Weiss Foundation to benefit children’s causes, medical 
research, and the arts. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: New York Times Magazine (May 4, 1986). 
[Mort Sheinman (2"¢ ed.)] 


KARASU, ALBERT (1885-1982), journalist. Karasu was born 
in Salonica. After studying political science in Switzerland, in 
1918 he established the French language newspaper Le Journal 
d Orient. In 1922-23 he covered the Lausanne Treaty negotia- 
tions. The newspaper was closed down in 1971. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Benbanaste, Orneklerle Tiirk Musevi 
Basininin Tarihgesi (1988); S. Kaneti, “La disparition du dernier quo- 
tidien de langue frangaise a Istanbul: Le Journal D’Orient; in: Presse 
Turque et Presse de Turquie Actes Des Colloques d’Istanbul (1988), 


65-69. 
[Rifat Bali (2™4 ed.)] 


KARASUBAZAR (from 1945 Belogorsk), city in Crimea 
oblast, Ukraine, the main community of the Crimean Jews 
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(Krimchaks). In 1595, Selameth-Girey Khan granted the 
Jews of Karasubazar a privilege according them far-reaching 
concessions with regard to taxes and customs duties. This 
privilege was confirmed many times by the succeeding khans 
(for the last time in 1728). A collection of ancient Sifrei Torah 
and manuscripts was removed from the Karasubazar syna- 
gogue in 1839 by Abraham *Firkovich without the consent 
of the community; he later handed them over to the Impe- 
rial Library in St. Petersburg. From 1,969 in 1847 the number 
of Jews in the town increased to 3,144 by 1897 (total popula- 
tion 13,000), the overwhelming majority of them Krimchaks, 
who spoke the Tatar language among themselves and prayed 
according to the Crimean rite (minhag Kaffa). There were 
also 47 Karaites living in the town. From 1866 to 1899 R. 
Hayyim Hezekiah *Medini, chief rabbi of the Crimean Jews, 
had his seat in Karasubazar. He was able to use his consider- 
able influence to raise the religious and spiritual standards 
of his communities. The Jews of Karasubazar engaged in crafts, 
market gardening, and petty trade. During the Civil War, 
the community decreased in numbers as a result of famine 
and disease. In 1939 the number of Jews dropped to 429. In 
1932 there were in the environs three Jewish farm settlements 
with 149 families. The Germans occupied Karasubazar on 
November 1, 1941. On December 10 they killed 76 Jews, and 
on January 17, 1942, using mobile vans, they gassed 468 Krin- 
chak Jews from the town and surrounding settlements. The 
few remaining Jews (probably needed artisans) were shot 
later. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Harkavy, Altjuedische Denkmaeler aus der 
Krim (1876); A. Harkavy and HLL. Strack, Catalog der hebraeischen 
Bibelhandschriften der... Bibliothek in St. Petersburg (1866); V.D. 
Smirnov, Krymskoye khanstvo pod verkhovenstvom Ottomanskoy 
Porty (1897); Zapiski Odesskago obschestva istorii i drevnosti, 14 (1866), 
103; Regesty i nodpisi, 1 (1899), 397; 2 (1899), 93; O. Lerner, Yevrei v 
Novorossiskom kraye (1901), 141-7. 


[Yehuda Slutsky / Shmuel Spector (274 ed.)] 


KARAVAN, DANI (1930- ), Israeli painter, sculptor, and 
architect. Karavan was born in Tel Aviv when it was still full 
of orchards and plantations. One of his first artistic memo- 
ries is of the sand dunes where, as a boy, he first sculpted 
forms in play. These sand structures, which involve building 
and digging, can be seen to anticipate his mature style. Kara- 
van studied art in the Bezalel Academy of Art and Design in 
Jerusalem under Mordecai *Ardon. He remained a kibbutz 
member until 1950 for ideological reasons. This orientation 
could be seen later in his public art. Karavan continued his 
art studies in Florence, where he learned fresco techniques at 
the Accademia Della Belle Arti. In 1960-73 he created stage 
sets for Israeli theaters and for Israeli ballets. This can be seen 
as the beginning of his spatial work. 

Karavan was known for his environmental sculptures 
and installations. He won the Israel Prize in 1977. While he 
moved between Tel Aviv, Paris, and Florence his works were 
shown all over the world. 
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Karavan’s artistic language contained a limited number 
of forms. The basic form was taken from the architectural 
world. The dome, the pyramid, and the stair were integral 
components of his art. The location of these forms in the en- 
vironment and in a sculptural space created a link between 
them. In spite of the repetitive style, each work looked differ- 
ent because the artist created a clear connection between the 
work and the chosen environment. Karavan emphasized the 
difference between sculptures, for example, by the selection of 
the material. In the desert near Beersheba he used bare con- 
crete, in Jerusalem he used chiseled stone, and in Tel Aviv he 
used white concrete. (Negev Monument, 1963-68, Beersheba; 
Environment Sculpture, 1980, Givat Ram, Jerusalem; White 
Square, 1977-88, Tel Aviv). Another material used as a popu- 
lar symbol in Karavan’s works was the olive tree that grew be- 
tween walls or above them. In some works the tree grew up- 
side down. The sea also became a part of his works, especially 
in his impressive Passages, The Memorial to Walter Benjamin 
(1994, Portbou, Spain). 

Karavan’s most famous piece of art in Israel is the wall re- 
lief in the Knesset Assembly Hall, in Jerusalem (Jerusalem City 
of Peace, 1966). The location of the wall behind the speaker's 
podium made it a component of the visual forms that consti- 
tute the Israeli collective identity. One of Karavan’s largest per- 
manent works is three kilometers long. (Exe Majeur, 1980-86, 
Cergy Pontoise, France). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tel Aviv Museum, Dani Karavan Passages 
(1997); Institut Valencia d’art Modern, Dani Karavan (2002). 

[Ronit Steinberg (274 ed.)] 


KAR-BEN/LERNER, U.S. publisher. Kar-Ben Publishing, 
a division of Lerner Publishing Group, is the largest pub- 
lisher of Jewish children’s books in North America. Founded 
in 1975 by Judyth Groner and Madeline Wikler, the imprint’s 
first title was a self-published children’s Haggadah, which had 
more than 2 million copies in print in the early 21° century. 
Over the next 27 years the company published more than 200 
books for children and their families, the creative work of 60 
authors and illustrators. In 2003, Groner and Wikler received 
the Sydney Taylor Body of Work Award from the Association 
of Jewish Libraries in recognition of their contribution to Jew- 
ish children’s literature by creating Kar-Ben. 

Kar-Ben’s titles include such subjects as Jewish holidays, 
Bible, crafts, cooking, folktales, Holocaust, life-cycle events, 
and contemporary stories. Kar-Ben, which was purchased by 
Lerner Publishing Group in 2001, publishes 12-15 new titles a 
year, and celebrated its 30'" anniversary in 2005. 

Established in 1959, Lerner Publishing Group is based in 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. With more than 2,500 titles in print, 
Lerner Publishing Group is one of the largest independent 
educational children’s book publishers in North America. Its 
titles include biographies, social studies, science, geography, 
sports, picture books, activity books, multicultural issues, and 
fiction. Company founder Harry J. Lerner also helped estab- 
lish the Minnesota Book Publishers’ Roundtable, the Minne- 
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sota Center for Book Arts, and the Jewish Historical Society 
of the Upper Midwest. He served as chief executive officer of 
Lerner Publishing Group; his son, Adam Lerner, became pub- 


lisher and president. 
[Joanna Sussman (2"4 ed.)] 


KARDINER, ABRAM (1891-1981), U.S. psychoanalyst. Born 
and educated in New York City, Kardiner studied with *Freud 
from 1921 to 1922. In 1949 he was appointed clinical profes- 
sor of psychiatry at Columbia University and in 1955 director 
of the psychoanalytic clinic. He conducted joint seminars at 
Columbia University on the interplay of individual personal- 
ity and culture in diverse societies. Various patterns of child 
rearing, the biography of adult behavior, and institutional 
structure were subjected to psychodynamic analysis. Infer- 
ences about the personality produced in the culture were 
drawn and checked by actual psychological tests. The find- 
ings were documented in Kardiner’s The Individual and His 
Society (1939) and his Psychological Frontiers of Society 
(1945). 

Kardiner, and those following his lead, believed it possi- 
ble to elicit a “basic personality structure” - a set of trends en- 
tering into the characters of all individuals reared in the same 
culture. This structure was the product of “primary institu- 
tions” such as child training methods in dealing with aggres- 
sion and sex and the family organization. The basic person- 
ality expressed itself unconsciously in secondary institutions 
such as folklore, art, and religion. It was from these cultural 
institutions, therefore, that the basic personality expected in 
the culture could be inferred. 

Kardiner’s theoretical procedure involved analyses of 
the social frustration of adult neurotics and “normal” indi- 
viduals within the Western culture. From his conclusions he 
established how groups in any culture would react to similar 
social frustration. 

Kardiner was one of the founders of the Association for 
Psychoanalytic Medicine (ApM) and of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Center for Psychoanalytic Training and Research. In 
recognition of his role as a renowned pioneer in the applica- 
tion of psychoanalysis to the study of culture, the apm estab- 
lished the Abram Kardiner Lectureship on Psychoanalysis 
and Culture in 1978. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kardiner co-authored with Lionel Ovesey 
Mark of Oppression (1951), which explored the impact of social pres- 
sures on the African-American personality. Other works by Kar- 
diner include The Traumatic Neuroses of War (1941), Sex and Mo- 
rality (1954), They Studied Man (1961), and My Analysis with Freud: 
Reminiscences (1977). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Manson, The Psy- 
chodynamics of Culture: Abram Kardiner and Neo-Freudian Anthro- 


pology (1988). 
[Ephraim Fischoff and Louis Miller / Ruth Beloff (2"4 ed.)] 


KARDOS, ALBERT (1861-1945), literary scholar and histo- 
rian. Headmaster of the Debrecen Jewish high school, Kar- 
dos was an expert on 16"*-century Hungarian literature. Even 
in his eighties, victimized by the Nazis, he continued his lit- 
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erary work. Two important products of his research were A 
xvi szdzad lirai koltészete (“Lyric Poetry of the 16" Century,’ 
1883) and a history of Hungarian literature (1892). He died af- 
ter deportation. 


KARDOS, LASZLO (1898-1987), Hungarian literary scholar 
and translator. Kardos became a teacher at the Jewish high 
school in his native Debrecen. After World War 11 he worked 
in the Hungarian Ministry of Education until 1950, when 
he was appointed professor of world literature at Budapest 
University. Kardos made his name as a skilled translator 
from many languages. In addition to Greek and Latin authors 
he translated English, French, German, Czech, Polish, Roma- 
nian, and Russian classics into Hungarian. His literary sen- 
sitivity enabled him to translate even from languages which 
he did not know fluently. With the help of expert assistants 
he produced, for example, an anthology of Hebrew poetry, 
Héber kélték antolégiaja (1942). Kardos also edited a Hun- 
garian periodical devoted to world literature, Nagyvildg. His 
works include Ay huszonegyéves Ady Endre (1922), Karinthy, 
Frigyes (1946), Vdlogatott miiforditdsok (1953), and Toth Ar- 
pad (1955). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Magyar Irodalmi Lexikon, 1 (1963), 583; M. 
Szabolcsi (ed.), A magyar irodalom térténete 1919 - tél napjainkig, 6 


(1966), 65-67. 
[Baruch Yaron] 


KAREH, SOLOMON (Soleiman; 1804-1885), chief rabbi 
in San’a (Yemen). Kareh was an eminent scholar of Torah 
and Kabbalah. Upon the death of his father, R. Joseph, he 
was elected to succeed him as av bet din. After some years he 
was elevated to the position of chief rabbi of Yemenite Jewry, 
which he occupied for 40 years. His period was one of disor- 
der and rebellions, when much suffering was endured by the 
community of Sarva. In 1859, the year of Jacob *Saphir’s visit 
to Yemen, he fled from Sara out of fear of the authorities and 
took refuge in Karyat al-Kabil. With the Turkish occupation 
in 1872, he returned to the capital and the new Turkish gov- 
ernor appointed him hakham bashi. Under Turkish rule, he 
was given ceremonial honors, and by the authority of his of- 
fice and his personal influence he protected his coreligionists 
from the authorities and succeeded in nullifying persecutory 
decrees which threatened his community. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Saphir, Massa Teiman, ed. by A. Yaari 
(1951), 115f., 124, 186, 188, 218; A. Korah, Saarat Teiman (1954), 31, 


46. 
[Yehuda Ratzaby] 


KAREL, RUDOLPH (1880-1945), composer. Born in Pilsen, 
Czechoslovakia, Karel was the last pupil of Dvorak. He taught 
for a time in Russia, and returned to Prague in 1920, where he 
taught at the Prague Conservatory from 1923 to 1941. In 1943 
he was arrested and died at the *Theresienstadt concentration 
camp. His compositions include stage works, four sympho- 
nies, and chamber music. 
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KARELITZ, AVRAHAM YESHAYAHU 


KARELITZ, AVRAHAM YESHAYAHU (1878-1953), out- 
standing talmudic scholar and one of the most prominent 
halakhic authorities of the 20" century, known from his work 
as the “Hazon Ish.” Karelitz received his education from his 
father, head of the bet din at Kossow; from an early age he 
manifested unusual talent and diligence. He devoted his life 
to the study of the Torah, although also learning such sciences 
as astronomy, anatomy, mathematics, and botany, since he felt 
that knowledge of them was necessary for a full understand- 
ing of various aspects of Jewish law and practice. After his 
marriage he continued to lead an extremely modest life, his 
wife providing for their needs while he spent day and night 
in study. His first work, on Orah Hayyim and other parts of 
the Shulhan Arukh, was published anonymously in Vilna in 
1911 under the title Hazon Ish, the name by which Karelitz 
became almost exclusively known. It created a deep impres- 
sion in the rabbinic world because of its vast knowledge and 
extreme profundity. He went on to write and publish dozens 
of volumes on numerous tractates of the Talmud, every sec- 
tion of the Shulhan Arukh, the Mishneh Torah of Maimo- 
nides, and various specific halakhic topics. His collected letters 
were published in three volumes in 1990. When he moved 
to Vilna about 1920, he came to the notice of R. Hayyim 
Ozer Grodzinski who, henceforth, used to consult him in 
all religious and communal matters. Even though he lived in 
relative anonymity, his reputation for saintliness and knowl- 
edge was known and people from all walks of life would fre- 
quent his home, for scholarly discussions or to seek advice 
on religious, business or personal problems, or simply to re- 
ceive his blessing. When in 1933 he settled in Erez Israel, his 
house in Bene-Berak became the address for thousands who 
sought his guidance. Karelitz was an example of a personality, 
holding no official position, who nevertheless became a rec- 
ognized worldwide authority on all matters relating to Jewish 
law and life. He did not head any yeshivah, yet he was teacher 
and guide to thousands of students. He was not a communal 
leader, yet he exerted an enormous influence on the life and 
institutions of religious Jewry. He did not publish many re- 
sponsa, but became the supreme authority on halakhah. On 
one occasion, he was consulted by David Ben-Gurion, the 
prime minister of Israel, on the question of conscription of 
young women into the Israel army. He was a lover of Zion, yet 
did not adhere to the official Zionist movement. He was nei- 
ther a Hasid nor an extremist, but was intimate with both these 
groups. He considered man’s duty in life to be the constant 
and meticulous study of Jewish law aiming at the attainment 
of a maximum degree of perfection in religious observance. 
Although essentially a talmudic scholar, he applied himself to 
practical problems, devoting much effort to the strengthening 
of religious life and institutions. His rulings on the use of the 
milking machine on Sabbath (to overcome the prohibition of 
milking in the usual way) and on cultivation by hydroponics 
during the sabbatical year (when he challenged the validity of 
the permission to cultivate the land given by the chief rabbin- 
ate) are two illustrations of his practical approach. He wrote 
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KARET 


over 40 books which are models of lucidity and are written 
in a simple style. 

Karelitz’s theology was an attempt to adjust Maimoni- 
dean rationalism to a more Lithuanian, “mitnaggedic” set of 
values that corresponds to the tenets of halakhah. According 
to Karelitz, divine wisdom was transmitted directly to man 
by God through prophecy until the time of the Sages. Be- 
ginning with them, all that man could do was to reveal the 
hidden truths using his intellect. “There is no wisdom in our 
world unless it is delivered through the soul of a living wise 
man.’ Thus, the goal of Jewish life is to be a living wise man, 
ie., a talmid hakham. The Hazon Ish also asserted that trust 
in God does not mean that God will always do what is best 
for the individual. Rather we can trust that God will always 
do what He thinks best. 

Karelitz’s theology stemmed from the world of halakhah. 
Even Jewish ethics are based on concrete laws, not on abstract 
principles. Indeed, Karelitz taught that the practice of hala- 
khah trains a person in the right values. 

Since the Hazon Ish did not study in any of the standard 
Lithuanian yeshivot, he developed his own method of Talmud 
study and halakhic decision-making. He rejected the cold ana- 
lytical approach of Brisk and instead, integrated a human di- 
mension into his interpretation. He maintained that the sages 
did not rely on abstract concepts. Rather, they often took into 
account social or psychological considerations. Contrary to 
Brisker thinking, where the Torah is the divine “word” de- 
tached from earthly reality, Karelitz grounded his interpre- 
tations in the real world. Thus, halakhic definitions should 
be based on the “natural senses” without involving scientific 
methods or social conventions. His approach was not a sys- 
tematic methodology. As a result he could be contradictory. 
On the one hand he rejected critical readings of the talmudic 
text, yet on occasion he himself amended the text. He regarded 
the medieval and renaissance sages (the rishonim) as the main 
interpreters of the Talmud, yet he often disagreed with their 
comments. For the Hazon Ish, it was the individual scholar’s 
own perusal and personal encounter with the text that was 
significant. Such an encounter was not limited to the words of 
the text, but also included the spirit of the text. 

While he lived in an ultra-Orthodox world in Bene Be- 
rak, Karelitz did not follow the haredi mainstream; he forged 
his own path. He had a tendency to be overly strict (mahmir) 
in his halakhic rulings. He was not at all politically involved 
and criticized the religious Zionist camp for becoming politi- 
cally involved, thus subjecting religious values to the interests 
of the Zionist enterprise. He rejected all public commemora- 
tions of the Holocaust. 

Karelitz’s efforts in the social sphere were aimed at build- 
ing a strong haredi community through the building of more 
yeshivot, more synagogues, and more mikvaot. By 1942 he 
had gained a wide reputation in rabbinic circles because of 
his participation in halakhic debates. By 1948 he was already 
recognized as the foremost arbiter of halakhah in Israel. The 
Hazon Ish did not intend to create a revolutionary new haredi 
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society in Israel, but his teachings, his strongly held views, and 
his very life served as the foundation for the thriving ultra- 
Orthodox community in today’s modern Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Kahana, Ha-Ish ve-Hazono (1964); O. 
Feuchtwanger, Righteous Lives (1965), 28-31; Jung (ed.), Men of the 
Spirit (1964), 147-69; A. Sorasky, Hazon Ish (Eng. translation by M. 
Karelenstein, 1973). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Brown, in: Dinei Yis- 
rael, 20-21 (2001), 123-237; idem., “Ha-Hazon Ish: Halakhah, Emu- 
nah ve-Hevrah bi-Fesakav ha-Boletim be-Erez Israel” (Dissertation) 
(2003); idem, in: Erez Israel be-Hagut ha-Yehudit be-Meah ha-Esrim 
(2004) 71-103; M.Z. Neriah, Re’iyyah ve-Hazon (1982); N. Gutel, in: 
Ha-Maayan, 38:1 (1997), 19-32; A. Shlosberg in: ibid., 26:3 (1986), 
10-25; S.Z. Havlin, in: Sefer Beit Vaad (2003), 13-35; A. Ben-Porath, 
in: Shemaatin, 139 (2000), 145-157; M. Friedman, in: Masa el ha-Hala- 
khah: Iyyunim Bein-Tehumiyyim be-Olam ha-Hok ha- Yehudi (2003), 
196-218; A.H. Goldberg, in: Shevilin, 31-32 (1979), 71-81; B. Efrati, 
in: Hinukh ha-Adam Ve-Yi'udo (1978), 397-408. HAGIOGRAPHICAL 
BIOGRAPHIES: S. Finkelman, The Chazon Ish: The Life and Ideals of 
Rabbi Avraham Yeshayah Karelitz (1989); Z. Yavrov, Sefer Maaseh Ish: 
Toldot Hayav ve-Hanhagotav shel Rabbi Avraham Yeshayahu Karelitz 
(1999); R. Halprin, Bi-Mehizat ha-Hazon Ish (1991); H.E. Kolitz, ha- 
Hozeh mi-Lita: Perakim be-Hayyei ha-Hazon Ish (1990). 


[Mordechai Hacohen / David Derovan (2™4 ed.)] 


KARET (Heb. 79; “Extirpation”), a punishment at the hands 
of heaven mentioned in the Bible as the penalty for a consid- 
erable number of sins committed deliberately such as: idola- 
try, desecration of the Sabbath, the eating of leaven on Pass- 
over, incest and adultery; and for some forbidden foods. No 
previous warning need be given in these cases. The halakhah 
explains karet as premature death (Sifra, Emor, 14:4), and a 
baraita (MK 28a; TJ, Bik. 2:1, 64b) more explicitly as: “death at 
the age of 50,” but some amoraim hold that it refers to “death 
between the ages of 50 and 60.” The word karet is also used to 
indicate the degree of severity of a transgression, and serves 
as a “standard” for many other halakhot. The Mishnah (Ker. 
1:1) enumerates the 36 transgressions mentioned in the Torah 
for which the penalty is karet, and lays down (ibid., 1:2) that 
only where there is karet for the deliberate act is there a sin- 
offering for the act committed inadvertently. Since the pun- 
ishment is divine, and the fact that it is deliberate is known 
only to God, it does not require witnesses or previous warn- 
ing. The halakhah also lays it down that only the offspring 
of a union for which the penalty is karet have the status of 
*mamzerim (Yev. 4:13). 

There is a dispute between tannaim whether or not the 
penalty of karet exempts the transgressor from *flogging, 
which is the automatic punishment for most prohibitions of 
the Torah of which one is guilty after having been duly warned 
(Mak. 13a-b); according to the view that it does not exempt 
from flagellation, the flagellation itself exempts from karet 
(Mak. 23a—-b). Repentance however has the effect of annul- 
ling karet (ibid.), and, with the exception of Nehunya b. Ha- 
Kanah, all agree that karet does not absolve the guilty person 
from civil claims arising out of his action (Ket. 30a). 

Every attempt toward a general rationale of this pun- 
ishment involves serious halakhic and philosophical difficul- 
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ties, and the problem greatly exercised the early authorities; 
although the halakhah itself makes a distinction between karet 
and “death by the hand of heaven” (mx 28a), the difference 
between them is not clear. Some rishonim hold that “natural” 
death takes place at the age of 60 (or later), when the karet 
period has ended, and that “death by the hand of heaven” has 
no fixed time, save that one’s span of life is curtailed. Others 
hold, in accordance with the Jerusalem Talmud (Bik. 2:1), that 
karet comes at the age of 50, “death by the hand of heaven” 
at 60, and natural death between 60 and 70. The connection 
between the punishment of “ariri” and karet and the real na- 
ture of the former is also not clear. In the Bible the punish- 
ments of karet and ariri are frequently found together. Some 
rishonim hold that the minor children of a sinner are also 
punished through the father’s karet, and in their view this 
also constitutes the difference between karet and “death by 
the hand of heaven” (Rashi, Ket. 3o0b, et al.). Others, however, 
differ (Tos. to Shab. 25a). With regard to karet in the case of 
the old, it is laid down that the punishment lies in the man- 
ner of death, since “one dying in either one, two, or three days 
has suffered karet.” 

The punishment of karet raised difficulties in the theory 
of reward and punishment current among medieval scholars, 
and constituted part of the polemic around Maimonides and 
his views on this subject. Basing himself upon the statement 
(Sanh. 9ob): “Hikkaret tikkaret: ‘hikkaret’ in this world, ‘tik- 
karet’ in the world to come,’ Maimonides (Yad, Teshuvah 8:1) 
lays down that: “The punishment of the wicked is that they are 
not vouchsafed this life [of the world to come], but they suffer 
karet and die... and this is the karet written in the Torah...” 
This constitutes a maximal punishment, since ordinary sin- 
ners, after being punished in *Gehinnom according to their 
sin, live again in the world to come (ibid. 8:3, 5). In the opin- 
ion of *Nahmanides (in the Shaar ha-Gemul), the soul can 
never perish and be annihilated and he therefore holds that 
those liable to karet are also punished in the world to come 
according to their sin, and he divides sinners into three cat- 
egories: those who have been guilty only once of a transgres- 
sion involving the penalty of karet; those whose wicked deeds 
exceed their good in addition to this transgression; and lastly 
the blasphemers and idolaters. Only the last are punished both 
by karet of the body and of the soul in this world and in the 
next (Comm. to Lev. 18:29 and in Shaar ha-Gemul). Karet of 
the soul, according to Nahmanides, does not mean absolute 
perishing; it means only a degradation, in a way of metamor- 
phosis, and absolute negation of spiritual pleasures awaiting 
the souls of the righteous. 

In the opinion of some *Karaites karet was death at 
the hand of man (Eshkol ha-Kofer, no. 267), and this too 
seems to have been the view of Philo and of Josephus (Ant. 
3:12, 1). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.F. Moore, Judaism, 3 vols. (1927-30), index, 
s.v. Extirpation; H. Albeck, Shishah Sidrei Mishnah, 5 (1959), 2.43 ff. 
E.E. Urbach, Hazal (1969), index. 

[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 
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KARFUNKEL, AARON BEN JUDAH LEIB HA-KOHEN 


KARFF, MONA MAY (1912-1998), seven-time winner of 
the U.S. women’s chess championship and one of the first four 
Americans to be named an international woman master by 
the International Chess Federation (1950). Born in Bessarabia, 
Karff learned chess from her father, Aviv Ratner, a Zionist who 
later became a real estate magnate in Israel. Karff, an intensely 
private person who was always mysterious about her back- 
ground, came to the United States in the 1930s. She was mar- 
ried briefly to a cousin, Abe Karff, a Boston lawyer. Between 
1938, when she won her first national title at the second U.S. 
women's championship, to 1974, when she achieved her seventh 
national championship, Karff was in the forefront of women’s 
chess in the United States. Less consistently successful in top 
international competitions, she placed sixth representing Pal- 
estine in the women’s world championships in Stockholm in 
1937 and came in fifth representing the United States at the 1939 
world championships in Buenos Aires. Karff, who remained 
involved in the world of competitive chess throughout her life, 
had a long-term romantic relationship with Dr. Edward Lasker 
(d. 1981), a five-time winner of the U.S. Chess Open. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Oehlert, “Karff, M. May,’ in: PE. Hyman 
and D.D. Moore (eds.), Jewish Women in America, vol. 1 (1997), 723; 
New York Times, Obituary (Jan. 18, 1998). 


[Judith R. Baskin (2"4 ed.)] 


KARFUNKEL, AARON BEN JUDAH LEIB HA-KOHEN 
(d. 1816), rabbi and author. Karfunkel was born in Kalisz af- 
ter his father had died, and his mother died in childbirth. As 
a result he was brought up in the home of his brother, Israel. 
According to his own statement he served as rabbi in differ- 
ent Polish communities, for example in Lask as av bet din - 
though his name is not mentioned in the list of rabbis of the 
Lask burial society - and in Daspirshi (a community otherwise 
unknown). He complains bitterly about his economic position 
in these communities, stating that he faced starvation until he 
was compelled to leave his wife and children, who were main- 
tained by his father-in-law. In 1801 he was appointed rabbi of 
Nachod in Bohemia and in 1807 as deputy to Levin Saul Fran- 
kel, whom he later succeeded as regional rabbi of Silesia. Kar- 
funkel was the author of the Sheiltot Avyah (being the acronym 
from his given names), notes and novellae on the Talmud in 
the form of responsa to questions which he himself posed. The 
work comprises 12 parts, each of which is named after one of 
the stones of the *ephod. Two parts only, Nofekh and Bareket, 
were published (Berlin, 1806), with one commentary entitled 
Milluat Even, and another entitled Meshuah Milhamah on 
difficulties in the views of the rishonim. His other works, Av- 
nei Zikkaron, responsa, and Zanif Tahor, on the Book of Ec- 
clesiastes, are still in manuscript in the British Museum. He 
also wrote the introduction to the constitution of the Nachod 
burial society and rabbinate. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Karfunkel, Sheiltot Avyah (Berlin, 1806), 
introd.; Fuenn, Keneset, 86f.; D. Weinryb, in: Tarbiz, 9 (1938), 97 n.; M. 
Brann, in: Jubelschrift... H. Graetz (1887), 266, 277. 

[Itzhak Alfassi] 
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KARGAU, MENAHEM MENDEL BEN NAPHTALI HIRSCH 


KARGAU, MENAHEM MENDEL BEN NAPHTALI 
HIRSCH (1772-1842), German rabbi and author. Kargau 
was born in Prostibor (Bohemia) and studied under Nathan 
*Adler and Phinehas *Horowitz in Frankfurt, Ezekiel *Landau 
in Prague, Joseph Yoske in Posen, and Herz Scheuer in Mainz. 
For some time he engaged in commerce in Paris, later return- 
ing to Germany and settling in Fuerth, where he devoted him- 
self to the study of Talmud. He became friendly with Abraham 
Benjamin Wolf *Hamburg, in whose works Simlat Binyamin 
(Fuerth, 1841) and Shaar ha-Zekenim (ibid., 1830), many of 
his halakhic statements are quoted. Kargau wrote hymns and 
poems, including a hymn in Hebrew to celebrate Napoleon's 
coronation (Shir u-Mizmor (Paris, 1805) with a free trans- 
lation into French by Michel Berr). In 1840 he commemo- 
rated Moses *Montefiore’s return from Damascus in another 
Hebrew hymn. Kargau died in Fuerth. His commentary on 
Shulhan Arukh, Yoreh Deah, 201 (dealing with the laws of the 
mikveh) together with 41 of his halakhic responsa, was pub- 
lished after his death by his pupil Jonah Rosenbaum and by 
Asher Anschel Stern, later chief rabbi of Hamburg, under the 
title Giddulei Tohorah (Fuerth, 1845). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.M. Chones, Toledot ha-Posekim (1910), 135; 
D. Hoffmann, Der Schulchan-Aruch (18947), 39; Loewenstein, in: JJLG, 
6 (1909), 212-4, 230-3; 8 (1911), 118f., 204-6. 


[Joseph Elijah Heller] 


KARINTHY, FERENC (1921-1992), Hungarian author and 
playwright. Raised as a non-Jew, Karinthy neither denied nor 
emphasized his Jewish roots but does not deal with Jewish 
subjects in his writings. His Budapesti tavasz (“Springtime in 
Budapest,’ 1953), while bowing to the requirements of the era, 
gives nevertheless a vivid picture of postwar Budapest. 


[Eva Kondor] 


KARIV, AVRAHAM YIZHAK (1900-1976), Hebrew literary 
critic, poet, and translator. Born in Slobodka, he made his way 
to the Ukraine and Crimea during World War 1 and entered 
the Tarbut Teachers’ Seminary in Odessa, where he studied 
under Bialik and Klausner. In 1923 he went to Moscow and 
completed his studies in mathematics and physics. In 1934 he 
went to Palestine, where, after a short period of teaching, he 
took up editorial posts. Kariv began his literary career while 
studying in Odessa, and his first poems were warmly received 
by Bialik. In the ensuing years, until his arrival in Palestine, 
his poetry was published in Hebrew journals that appeared 
in Soviet Russia and elsewhere. After he settled in Palestine, 
he became a regular contributor to the Hebrew press, with 
essays and articles of literary criticism becoming his major 
endeavor and overshadowing his poetry. He wrote scathing 
criticism of the works of classic modern Hebrew authors, such 
as *Mendele Mokher Seforim, J.L. *Gordon, D. *Frischmann, 
J.H. *Brenner, and others. His collection of essays Adabberah 
va-Yirvah Li (1961) made a deep impression with its reevalu- 
ation of prevalent negative attitudes toward Jewish life in the 
Diaspora. The writers of the Haskalah, he claimed, accepted 
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the false premises of an antisemitic European culture and 
overlooked the moral grandeur of Jewish life in Eastern Eu- 
rope. He published several collections of essays, a volume of 
poetry, Kol u-Vat Kol (1962), a book on the Bible, Shivat Am- 
mudei ha-Tanakh (1968), and numerous translations from 
Russian and Yiddish literature. For English translations see 
Goell, Bibliography, 920-1. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Bavli, Ruhot Nifgashot (1958), 206-13; I. 
Cohen, Shaar Soferim (1962), 332-45; S. Zemach, Massa u-Vikkoret 
(1954), 297-300; Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 800-1. 

[Getzel Kressel] 


KARIYAH, AL- (Qar‘iyya, al-), a Jewish sect which existed 
in *Egypt (near Cairo) until the middle of the 19” century. 
David Alfasi in his Agron (s.v. kar) maintains that they were 
descendants of the sons of Kareah (Jer. 40:8 ff.), who led a rem- 
nant of the Judeans into Egypt after the murder of Gedaliah. 
Another, more likely, explanation is that of Judah *Hadassi 
in his Eshkol ha-Kofer and *Kirkisani in his Kitab al-Anwar 
(chapter 9) which derives the name from the Arabic gar‘ (cf. 
the talmudic 87j?), meaning “pumpkin, gourd,’ since the sect, 
for reasons of ritual purity, used only vessels made of pumpkin 
shells. These writers report that the al-Kariyah would not em- 
ploy hired labor and rested on Sunday. Kirkisani quotes David 
al-Mukammis, who regards them as a pre-Christian sect later 
influenced by Christianity. Harkavy is inclined to agree with 
this theory, as they may have been one of the many Essene 
sects in Hellenistic Egypt; this would explain their ascetic life 
and opposition to hired labor. If Sunday rest was not adopted 
by them later under Christian influence, there may be some 
confusion due to the strictness of Sabbath observance which 
the al-Kariyah extended to the festivals as well. This is reported 
by Hadassi, who does not mention Sunday rest at all. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Pinsker, Likkutei Kadmoniyyot 1 (1860), 
166; A.E. Harkavy, in: Graetz-Rabbinowitz, 3 (1894), 5oof. 


KARKAR (Qargar), city on the Orontes, S. of Hamath and 
within its territory, now Khirbat Qarqur (the name signifies 
“flat (valley-earth) formation” (cf. Heb. 11/77}, Judg. 8:10; Akk. 
Qagqaru; cf. also 9727). Karkar is famous as the site of a battle 
between Shalmaneser 111 of Assyria and a coalition of kings 
who came to the aid of Irhuleni king of Hamath. It is described 
on the monolith of Shalmaneser 111 found at Kurkh, some 20 
miles south of Diyarbakir in Turkey (now in the British Mu- 
seum), and mentioned in his various other inscriptions. The 
Assyrian king gives a detailed description of the forces of the 
12 kings allied against him. The list, arranged in three groups - 
chariots, cavalry, and foot soldiers - is as follows (Monolith 
from Kurkh, col. 2, lines 90ff.): 


1,200 chariots; 1,200 riding horses [i.e., cavalrymen]; 20,000 
[foot-]soldiers of Adad-idri [Hadadezer = “Ben-Hadad 11”] 
from Damascus [Imérisu]; 700 chariots; 700 riding horses 
[i.e., cavalrymen]; 10,000 [foot-] soldiers of Irhuleni [Erhuleni] 
from Hamath [Amatai(a/u)]; 2,000 chariots; 10,000 [foot-] 
soldiers of Ahab the Israelite [Ahabbu (mat) Sir-’i-la-aii(u/a), 
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Sirilajj(u/a)]; 500 [foot-] soldiers from Gu [bal] [Gebal, Byb- 
los; not: Guaiia, Que; see Tadmor, in bibl.]; 1,000 [foot-]sol- 
diers from Egypt [Musrajj(u/a); not the northern land of Musri; 
see Tadmor, in bibl.]; 10 chariots; 10,000 [foot-]soldiers from 
Arqga [= (mat) Er-qa-na-ta-aiiu/a; cf. ha-‘Arqi, Gen. 10:17]; 200 
[foot-]soldiers of Mattan-Ba‘al [Ma-ti-nu Ba-ah-li] of Arvad 
[Armadajju/a]; 200 [foot-]soldiers of the State of Usnd [Usan- 
atajju/a]; 30 chariots; 10,000 [foot-]soldiers of Aduna-Ba‘al 
[Ad6ni-Ba‘al] from Shianu (cf. ha-Sini, Gen. 10:17); 1,000 camel 
[-soldiers?] [gammali] of Gindibw the Arabean [(mat) Arbajju/ 
a];... (erased) 100/1,000 [foot-]soldiers of Ba’asa (Baasa) son of 
Ruhubi [Ben Rehob, i.e., the Beth-Rehobite] the Ammonite [or, 
far better: “from the mount of Amanah’” ((har ha)-Amanah, 
Song 4:8); cf. Aram Beth Rehob, 11 Sam. 10:6; see *Aram]. 


The battle was joined in the sixth year of Shalmaneser 111 
(853 B.C.E.). The inscription thus supplies the first extra-bib- 
lical confirmation of biblical chronology. The fact of *Ahab’s 
participation in the battle of Karkar (side by side with his 
inveterate foes, the Arameans of Damascus, but see Ahab; 
*Ben-Hadad) is not mentioned in the Bible. The coalition 
was established to counter the growing Assyrian menace; al- 
though Shalmaneser gives a glowing account of the slaugh- 
ter he wrought and of the capture of Karkar, the fact is that 
the battle ended in a stalemate and the Assyrian advance was 
halted (see *Jehu; *Mesopotamia, History). The great number 
of Ahab’s chariots finds corroboration in the redating of the 
stables found at Megiddo (strata 1v-v) to the period of Ahab 
instead of Solomon (see Yadin and Malamat in bibl.). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: GENERAL: Y. Yadin, in: IEJ, 8 (1958), 80-86; 
idem, in: BA, 23 (1960), 62-68; W.W. Hallo, ibid., 37 ff.; H. Tadmor, in: 
IEJ, 11 (1961), 143-50; A. Malamat, in: J. Liver (ed.), Historyah Zeva’it 
shel Erez Israel... (1965), 246ff.; Bright, Hist., 223-4. TEXTS: G. Smith, 
in: H.C. Rawlinson (ed.), The Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia, 
3 (1870), pls. 7-8; Luckenbill, Records, 1 (1925), 594-611; Pritchard, 
Texts, 278 ff.; E. Michel, in: Die Welt des Orients (1952), 454 ff. CHRO- 
NoLoGy: E.R. Thiele, The Mysterious Numbers of the Hebrew Kings 


(19657), 50-51. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah and Pinhas Artzi] 


KARLE, JEROME (1918-—_), U.S. physicist and Nobel Laure- 
ate. He was born in New York City and educated at Abraham 
Lincoln High School before graduating with a B.S. from City 
College, New York (1933), an M.A. in biology from Harvard 
(1938), and a Ph.D. in chemistry from the University of Michi- 
gan. After working on the Manhattan Project at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago (1944), he joined the Naval Research Labora- 
tory, Washington (1946) as head of the Electron Diffraction 
Section (1946-68) and subsequently as chief scientist in the 
Laboratory for the Structure of Matter. He was also professor 
at the University of Maryland (1951-70). His research inter- 
ests are crystallography and the structure of a broad range 
of macromolecules. Karle won the Nobel Prize in chemistry 
(1985) jointly with Herbert *Hauptman for his contributions 
to determining the structure of complex molecules by math- 
ematical analysis of crystallographic observations. His later 
work analyzed the application of quantum crystallography to 
analyzing organic molecules. He served as chairman of the 
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National Research Council (1973-75) and president of the 
International Union of Crystallography (1981-84). He was a 
member of the U.S. National Academy of Sciences. He had a 
special interest in social issues of scientific research and eco- 
logical problems. He worked collaboratively with Isabella Lu- 
goski, whom he married in 1942. 

[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


KARLIN, a dynasty of zaddikim (family name Perlov), named 
after the town of Karlin. Its founder was AARON BEN JACOB, 
referred to in hasidic circles as “Aaron the Great” (1736-1772), 
the pioneer of Hasidism in Lithuania. He was a disciple of 
*Dov Baer the Maggid of Mezhirech. During the lifetime of 
his teacher, in the early 1760s, he founded the first hasidic 
*minyan in Karlin, from where he spread Hasidism through- 
out Lithuania. In contemporary sources “Karliner” became 
a synonym for “Hasid” in Lithuania. The spread of “Kar- 
liner” minyanim there was one of the causes of the campaign 
against Hasidism; in Karlin’s sister town, *Pinsk, it was di- 
rected against Aaron personally. Aaron’s activity showed his 
concern with social problems. He helped to enforce the tak- 
kanot issued in 1769 at Nesvizh, abolishing an unusual and 
heavy tax affecting the poor, using his personal authority and 
imposing a herem. His azharot (“Warnings”), a letter, and a tes- 
tament have been preserved (in manuscript). Inclined toward 
asceticism, Aaron fasted frequently and even demanded of his 
disciples: “seclusion, one day every week in a special room, 
spent in fasting, repentance, and study of the Torah.” But he 
warned against extremes in such practices. In his azharot he 
cautioned “to beware of pride and anger, even if over the ob- 
servance of a precept, and all the more so over disputes.” He 
instructed his Hasidim to study the Mishnah daily and to be 
versed in the Bible. He regarded melancholy as “the lowest 
abyss,” while joy stems from sanctity. The Jew who does not 
rejoice in being a Jew is ungrateful to Heaven. Aaron com- 
posed a hymn for Sabbath: Yah ekhsof noam Shabbat (“Oh 
God, I yearn for the Sabbath’s delight”), which is included in 
several siddurim and is sung every Sabbath by the Hasidim 
of Karlin and those related to them. The Hasidim of Karlin 
have about 20 melodies for this hymn, one having become re- 
nowned as Ha-Niggun ha-Kadosh. Aaron was succeeded by 
his disciple Solomon (see below) but the leadership later re- 
turned to Aaron’s son, ASHER (d. 1826), a disciple of Solomon; 
before 1784 he went from Karlin with his teacher to Lodome- 
ria (Vladimir-Volynskiy). Asher studied a short while under 
*Baruch of Medzibezh and Israel of *Kozienice, and was for 
a short time rabbi in Zelechow (Poland). He then settled in 
the townlet of *Stolin, near Karlin. Henceforward the Karlin 
Hasidim also became known as the Hasidim of Stolin. Asher 
supported “Abraham of Kalisk in opposition to *Shneur Zal- 
man of Lyady. He was among leading Karlinists who were 
imprisoned in 1798. Subsequently he returned to Karlin. In 
his Divrei Torah he stresses the human and religious value of 
productive work, and teaches that a man “should not be lazy 
in any occupation, lest his [religious] study should also be 
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performed in laziness.” He criticized Jews who exploited the 
labor of non-Jewish workers. 

He was succeeded by his son, AARON THE SECOND 
(d. 1872), under whose leadership Karlin Hasidism reached 
the height of its influence in Polesie and in Volhynia. Groups 
of Karlin Hasidim settled in Tiberias and Jerusalem, sup- 
ported from the center in Karlin. It was Aaron’s custom to 
write “Words of Encouragement” to his Hasidim before Pass- 
over, which were particularly important as a solace during 
the oppressive reign of Czar Nicholas 1. The celebrated Kar- 
lin hasidic melodies were composed during his leadership. In 
his Beit Aharon (1875) he emphasizes sincerity. He taught that 
“prayers should be followed by study... every day. God does 
not count the pages but the hours.” He advised that “repen- 
tance comes essentially out of joy and delight.” Regular daily 
life should also be considered Divine Worship, as both lead 
to the attainment of perfection, as a result of which redemp- 
tion and the messianic era can be brought closer. Aaron also 
left Karlin before 1864 for Stolin, where he remained until his 
death. He died in the townlet of Mlinow, Volhynia, while on 
a journey, and was buried there. 

He was succeeded by his son, ASHER THE SECOND 
(d. 1873), who emphasized the value of ritual immersion 
“which purifies the body and promotes sanctity.” He was 
buried in Drohobycz (Drogobych), Galicia. Asher left a four- 
year-old son named IsRAEL; he was immediately recognized 
by Karlin Hasidim as successor to the leadership and hence 
known as the “Yenuka mi-Stolin” (“Babe of Stolin’). How- 
ever, he also retained the loyalty of the thousands of his fol- 
lowers when grown up as well as gaining respect among the 
Mitnaggedim thanks to his devoted and able leadership. In his 
two testaments — to his family and to his Hasidim — he recom- 
mended study also of “language... and secular studies which 
are necessary’; he stressed the necessity of care for “the edu- 
cation of girls, because the foundation of Judaism depends on 
this.” His son Moses became rabbi of Stolin. A second son, 
ABRAHAM ELIMELECH, settled in Karlin as rabbi, a third 
JOHANAN (d. 1955), in Lutsk, Volhynia, and a fourth, Jacos, 
became rabbi of the Karlin Hasidim in the United States. 
Moses and Abraham Elimelech founded yeshivot and main- 
tained contacts with Erez Israel. Both perished with their fol- 
lowers in the Holocaust. Johanan went to Erez Israel after the 
Holocaust; from there he emigrated to the United States where 
he died. In 1957 his body was taken to Tiberias for burial. He 
left a small grandson, and those of his Hasidim who have re- 
mained loyal to the dynasty undertook his education as its 
continuator, while a small number chose the zaddik of *Le- 
lov as their leader. SOLOMON BEN MEIR HA-LEVI OF KAR- 
LIN (1738-1792), hasidic zaddik, a disciple of Dov Baer, Mag- 
gid of Mezhirech, and of Aaron the Great of Karlin, headed 
the Karlin Hasidim after Aaron’s death in 1772 (see above). 
He left no written works, but many of his sayings have been 
quoted and tales about him have been recorded. Almost all 
the subsequent zaddikim in Lithuania were his disciples or the 
disciples of his disciples. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dubnow, Hasidut, index; W.Z. Rabinowitsch, 
Lithuanian Hasidim (1970), index; idem, in: yIVOA, 5 (1950), 123-51; L. 
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Kleinboim, Shema Shelomo (19567). 

[Wolf Zeev Rabinowitsch] 


KARLINER, BARUCH (c. 1810-1871 or 1879), hazzan. Tak- 
ing his name from the Russian town of Karlin where he first 
became a hazzan, Karliner also served other communities in- 
cluding Pinsk and Brisk. He had neither a particularly tuneful 
voice nor any musical knowledge, but would compose “when 
the spirit came upon him,’ even if this occurred during a part 
of the service which was not usually sung. His choir was ac- 
customed to his sudden digressions from the rehearsed rep- 
ertoire and when these occurred would continue to accom- 
pany him in his own style. His compositions, notable for their 
power and bold modulations, were written down by members 
of his choir and had a great influence on the following gen- 
erations of hazzanim. 


KARLSRUHE, city in Germany, formerly capital of *Baden. 
Jews settled there shortly after its foundation in 1715. By 1725 
the community had a synagogue, bathhouse, infirmary, and 
cemetery. Nathan Uri Kahn served as rabbi of Karlsruhe from 
1720 until his death in 1749. According to the 1752 Jewry ordi- 
nance Jews were forbidden to leave the city on Sundays and 
Christian holidays, or to go out of their houses during church 
services; but they were exempted from service by court sum- 
monses on Sabbaths. They could sell wine only in inns owned 
by Jews and graze their cattle, not on the commons, but on 
the wayside only. Business records had to be kept in German. 
The community officials, including two to three unmarried 
teachers, were exempted from tax. They exercised civic juris- 
diction and could commit members of the community to the 
municipal prison for Jews. A hevra kaddisha was founded in 
1726; the cemetery, also used by Jews of other towns, was en- 
larged in 1756 and 1794. There were nine Jewish families liv- 
ing in Karlsruhe in 1720, 50 in 1733, 80 in 1770, and 502 per- 
sons in 1802. Nethanel *Weil, who became chief rabbi of the 
two Baden margravates (1750-69), was succeeded by his son 
Jedidiah (Tiah) Weil (1770-1815). 

Nethanel Weil's commentary on Asheri, Korban Netanel 
(on tractates Moed and Nashim), was printed in 1755 in Karls- 
ruhe by L.J. Held, a successor to old and well-known Augs- 
burg printers. His successors, F.W. Lotter and M. Macklott, 
continued publishing Hebrew works, including some by Jona- 
than *Eybeschuetz (printed 1762-82) and the Torat Shabbat of 
Jacob *Weil (1839). The firm continued printing until 
1899, mainly liturgical items, Judeo-German circulars, and 
popular stories. D.R. Marx, licensed in 1814, printed in 1836 
a Hebrew Bible (18457), edited on behalf of the Jewish au- 
thorities (Oberrat) by a group of rabbis, among them Jacob 
*Ettlinger. Altogether some 60 Hebrew books were printed 
in Karlsruhe. 
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Karlsruhe was the seat of the central council (Oberrat) of 
Baden Jewry, according to the articles of the 1809 edict which 
granted them partial emancipation. Asher Loew, a participant 
in the Paris *Sanhedrin, was appointed rabbi of Baden and 
Karlsruhe in 1809; he was succeeded in 1837 by Elias Will- 
staedter. A new synagogue with organ was consecrated in 
1875; the Orthodox faction seceded in 1878 and built its own 
synagogue in 1881. 

From the 1820s Jews were permitted to practice law and 
medicine. After attaining complete emancipation in 1862, Jews 
were elected to the city council and the Baden parliament, and 
from 1890 were appointed judges. 

The Jewish population numbered 670 in 1815, 1,080 in 
1862 (3.6% of the total), 2,200 in 1892, 3,058 in 1913 (2.73%), 
3,386 in 1925 (2.37%), 3,199 in June 1933 (2.01%), and 1,368 in 
May 1939. The Jews in Karlsruhe suffered from persecution 
during the *Hep! Hep! riots in 1819. Anti-Jewish demonstra- 
tions took place in 1843 and 1848, and in the 1880s the antise- 
mitic movement of Adolf *Stoecker had its repercussions in 
Karlsruhe. The community maintained a variety of cultural 
and educational institutions. A Lehrhaus (school for adults) 
was founded in 1928. 

During the first years of the Nazi regime the commu- 
nity continued to function and particularly to prepare Jews 
for emigration. An agricultural training school was founded 
and a biweekly newspaper (founded as a bulletin in 1840) 
was published. On Oct. 22, 1938, all male Polish Jews living 
in Karlsruhe were deported to Poland. The synagogues were 
destroyed on Kristallnacht, November 1938; most of the men 
were arrested and sent to *Dachau concentration camp, but 
were released after they had furnished proof that they intended 
to emigrate. In October 1940, 895 Jews were expelled and in- 
terned by the French Vichy authorities in *Gurs in southern 
France, most of whom were deported from there to *Auschwitz 
in November 1942. The 429 remaining Jews and non-Aryans 
were deported to the east between 1941 and 1944. There were 
90 Jews living in Karlsruhe in May 1945, 63 in 1946, and 246 
in 1968. An organized community was formed in 1945, and 
the Baden Central Jewish Council was reorganized in 1948. A 
new synagogue was consecrated in 1971. The Jewish commu- 
nity numbered 323 in 1989 and around 800 in 2004 after the 
immigration of Jews from the former Soviet Union. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Biberfeld, in: ZHB, 1 (1896/97), 90-96, 
148-52; 2 (1897), 28-33, 60-64, 101-4, 129-31, 176-81; 3 (1899), 25-29, 
50-53; S. Seeligman, ibid., 5 (1901), 61-64, 90-92; E. Biberfeld, Die 
hebraeischen Druckereien zu Karlsruhe i. B. (1898); L. Loewenstein, 
Nathaniel Weil, Oberlandesrabbiner in Karlsruhe (1898); A. Lewin, 
Geschichte der badischen Juden (1909), 1-10, 76ff., 264-7, and passim; 
B. Rosenthal, Heimatgeschichte der badischen Juden (1927); idem, in: 
MGW], 71 (1927), 207-220; Gedenkbuch zum hundertfuenfunzwan- 
zigjaehrigen Bestehen des Oberrats der Israeliten Badens (1934); N. 
Stein, in: YLBI, 1 (1955), 177-90; H. Maor, Ueber den Wiederaufbau der 
juedischen Gemeinden in Deutschland seit 1945 (1961), 29, 59; 99; K. 
Schilling (ed.), Monumenta Judaica-Handbuch (1963), index; P. Sauer, 
Dokumente ueber die Verfolgung der juedischen Buerger in Baden- 
Wuerttemberg, 2 vols., (1966), index; H. Schnee, Die Hoffinanz und der 
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moderne Staat, 4 (1963), 43-85; G. Taddey and F. Hundsnurscher, Die 
juedischen Gemeinden in Baden (1968); E. Kotlowsky, in: Zeitschrift 
fuer Geschichte der Juden, 6 (1969), 44-53. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. 
Stude, Geschichte der Juden im Landkreis Karlsruhe (1990); J. Werner, 
Hakenkreuz und Judenstern. Das Schicksal der Karlsruher Juden im 
Dritten Reich, Veroeftentlichungen des Karlsruher Stadtarchivs, vol. 
9 (19907); H. Schmitt, (ed.), Juden in Karlsruhe. Beitraege zu ihrer Ge- 
schichte bis zur nationalsozialistischen Machtergreifung, Veroeftentli- 
chungen des Karlsruher Stadtarchivs, vol. 8 (19907); J. Paulus, “Die 
juedische Gemeinde Karlsruhe,” in: Juden in Baden 1809-1984. 175 
Jahre Oberrat der Israeliten Badens (1984), 227-33. WEBSITE: http:// 


jg-karlsruhe.bei.t-online.de/. 
[Toni Oelsner] 


KARMAN (formerly Kleinman), MOR (1843-1915), Hungar- 
ian educator. Born at Szeged, he was probably the first Jew to 
take his doctorate at the University of Budapest (1866), where 
he became a lecturer in pedagogy, ethics, and psychology in 
1872, and professor in 1909. In 1869 he was sent to Leipzig by 
the minister of religion and education, Baron Joseph Eétvés, 
to study methods of training teachers for secondary schools. 
There, he was entrusted with the writing of a curriculum for 
the training of teachers at the model elementary school and 
later served as director of education at the model secondary 
school in Budapest. He reorganized and expanded the national 
secondary school system. According to Karman, religious 
education was a sound basis for morals and ethics. When, in 
1873, the Hungarian government decided to underwrite the 
teaching of religion in public schools, Karman was asked to 
administer the Jewish educational needs in the public schools. 
He edited a Hungarian educational journal, and participated 
in the publishing of school textbooks. Apart from his own 
scholarly contributions, Karman translated numerous works 
into Hungarian. He devoted much of his energies to Jewish 
affairs, and issued the appeal which led to the foundation of 
IMIT — the Jewish-Hungarian Literary Society. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Moskovits, Jewish Education in Hungary 


(1848-1948) (1964), 306-7. 
[Shnayer Z. Leiman] 


KARMAN, THEODORE VON (1881-1963), aerodynami- 
cist. Von Karman was born in Hungary and studied in Buda- 
pest and Goettingen. During World War 1 he was a lieuten- 
ant in the Austro-Hungarian aviation corps. He invented a 
helicopter with two counter-rotating propellers, a type never 
developed by industry. After the war he became a consultant 
to many airplane companies. He first toured the U.S. in 1926 
under the auspices of the Guggenheim Fund and settled per- 
manently in 1930 as head of the Guggenheim Aeronautical 
Laboratory at the California Institute of Technology. Von Kar- 
man published many papers on aerodynamics, hydrodynam- 
ics, elasticity, strength of materials, and vibration phenom- 
ena. “Karman Vortex Trail” and “Karman Similarity Theory 
of Turbulence” are now standard terms in scientific literature. 
The Collected Works of Theodore von Karman was published 
in four volumes (1956). The development of high speed air- 
craft owes much to the influence of Von Karman. He investi- 
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gated (1938) the possibility of using supersonic wind tunnels 
in ballistic research. He formed the Aerojet Engineering Cor- 
poration to manufacture rockets after unsuccessful attempts 
to interest American industry in this venture. During World 
War 11 he was in charge of all jet propulsion research in the 
US. Von Karman was chairman of the U.S. Air Force's scien- 
tific advisory board (1944) and of the Aeronautical Research 
and Development Committee of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (1951). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dryden, in: National Academy of Sciences 


Biographical Memoirs, 38 (1965), 345-84. 
[Barry Spain] 


KARMAZIN, MEL (1943-_ ), U.S. media executive. Melvin 
Alan Karmazin was born and grew up in Long Island City, 
Queens, New York. His mother worked in a factory while his 
father drove a taxi. During high school Karmazin was a typ- 
ist at an advertising agency in Manhattan. He attended Pace 
University at night while working as an advertising salesman 
by day. His first job at the Columbia Broadcasting System 
was selling ads for the radio division. In the late 1960s, when 
his commission exceeded $70,000, his boss objected to his 
earnings, so Karmazin left to work for the giant broadcast- 
ing company Metromedia. At Metromedia from 1970 to 1981, 
Karmazin was general manager of WNEW-AM and FM, two 
well-known stations in New York City. One disc jockey who 
worked there at the time wrote that Karmazin “had no inter- 
est in music, news, sports, books, theater. It mattered not what 
a station proffered, only how it profited.” That attitude served 
Karmazin well in broadcasting. In 1981 he was hired to run 
Infinity Broadcasting, an owner of radio stations. Over the 
next 15 years, by dint of tight operating control and a string 
of shrewd acquisitions, he built Infinity into one of the largest 
radio networks in the nation. His most brilliant managerial 
stroke came in the late 1980s when he hired Howard Stern, a 
foul-mouthed talk-show host who had been fired by another 
station. Stern began earning millions for himself and for the 
station. Karmazin took Infinity public in 1992 for $17.50 a 
share, then sold it in 1996, when it owned 44 radio stations, 
to cBs for $170 a share, securing his reputation on Wall Street. 
In 1996, using a business strategy that became his trademark, 
Karmazin approached css, which had merged with Westing- 
house in 1995, and proposed that Infinity buy the company. 
Instead, cBs acquired Infinity for $4.9 billion, and Karmazin 
came aboard to run the combined radio operations of Infin- 
ity, Westinghouse, and css along with its outdoor advertis- 
ing business. Intent on making his stamp on the company, 
Karmazin was instrumental in persuading Westinghouse to 
dump its industrial manufacturing assets and to refashion 
the company under the cBs name. The chairman and chief 
executive of css named Karmazin head of cBs’s station divi- 
sion and in October 1998 Karmazin forced his superior’s res- 
ignation. He became chief executive in 1999. One of his first 
acts at CBS was to buy broadcast rights for National Football 
League games from 1998 to 2006 for $4 billion. He also in- 
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vested $30 million to $50 million in an early morning show, 
but that project was unsuccessful. In 2000 Karmazin became 
the chief operating officer of Viacom-css, one of the world’s 
largest producers of news and entertainment and became 
the presumptive heir to Sumner M. *Redstone, Viacom’s 
chief executive, who was then 76 years old. Karmazin’s rela- 
tionship with Redstone was testy. He refused to conform to 
Redstone’s more traditional conception of an entertainment 
mogul. Karmazin kept a close eye on expenses, a discipline 
anathema to many in entertainment. And Karmazin did not 
like the high-risk, potentially high-reward game of making 
blockbuster movies. For him the entertainment business was 
about controlling costs, selling ads, and watching pennies, 
not laying daring bets or dating starlets. In 2004, when he de- 
cided that he would not be succeeding the crusty octogenar- 
ian Redstone, Karmazin resigned as Viacom’s president and 
chief operating officer, giving up his stewardship of cBs, MTV, 
Paramount, Simon & Schuster, and Infinity Broadcasting. He 
left with a severance agreement worth $30 million. Later that 
year, Karmazin took the reins of Sirius Satellite Radio as chief 
executive. The announcement came a month after Sirius had 
signed Howard Stern to bring his show to the satellite airwaves 


from commercial radio. 
[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


KARMEL, ILONA (1925-2000), Holocaust survivor and 
author. Born in Cracow, Poland, to Hirsch and Mita (Rosen- 
baum) Karmel, Ilona Karmel was taken to the Cracow ghetto 
in November 1942. Later that year, Karmel, her mother, and 
her older sister, Henryka, were deported to the nearby slave 
labor camp in Plaszow. In 1943, they were transported to Star- 
zysko Kamienna, a labor camp near Leipzig, and then to the 
Buchenwald concentration camp. Karmel attributes her own 
and her sister’s survival to their mother’s pro-active protec- 
tion at critical moments. In the final days of the war, a Ger- 
man military vehicle ran over Karmel and her mother, appar- 
ently deliberately. Karmel’s mother died from her injuries, and 
Karmel’s legs were crushed so severely that she spent two years 
convalescing in a Swedish hospital. 

While in the camps, the Karmel sisters composed poetry 
on stolen paper. In 1947, they published a volume of these po- 
ems, Spiew za Drutami (“Song Behind the Wire”), depicting 
the inner life of slave laborers and their struggle against de- 
humanization. In Sweden, Karmel studied English by corre- 
spondence course and began writing fiction in English. Upon 
reaching New York in 1948, Karmel enrolled in Hunter College 
and continued writing. One story, “Fru Holm,’ was awarded 
the 1950 prize for college fiction by Mademoiselle magazine. 
Karmel transferred to Radcliffe College, graduating with hon- 
ors in 1952 under the mentorship of the poet Archibald Mac- 
Leish. Her first novel, Stephania (1953) emerged from her ex- 
periences in the Swedish hospital. 

Karmel’s masterpiece, An Estate of Memory (1969), was 
the product of a 10-year immersion in wartime memories. 
Set within a labor camp resembling Starzysko, the novel de- 
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picts the physical and psychological pressures on four women 
who form a surrogate family. Three of the women dedicate 
themselves to sustaining the secret pregnancy of the fourth. 
The novel explores their moral struggles and fear of degen- 
erating. One character reflects, “Two kinds of evil ... were at 
work here. The first came from outside ... lurking in hunger, 
in typhus and the bitter dust. The other evil was new. It came 
from within” (121). 

Karmel, who remained close to her sister, Henia Karmel- 
Wolfe, also a novelist, married physicist Francis Zucker, who 
had immigrated to the U.S. from Germany in 1938. The cou- 
ple lived in Belmont, Massachusetts, taking frequent trips to 
Germany for Zucker’s work. Karmel taught creative writing 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, where she re- 
ceived the Dean’s Award for Distinguished Service in 1994. 
M.L'T. further recognized Karmel by establishing the Ilona 
Karmel Writing Prizes to mark her retirement in 1995. Karmel 


died from leukemia. 
[Sara Horowitz (2"4 ed.)] 


KARMI (Crémieux), French rabbinic family of the 18 cen- 
tury, consisting of Mordecai and Solomon Hayyim, the sons 
of Abraham, a learned merchant, and Moses, son of Solomon 
Hayyim and son-in-law of Mordecai. MORDECAI KARMI 
(1749-1825) was born in Carpentras. When H.J.D. Azulai was 
there in 1777 as an emissary of the Erez Israel community, he 
became friendly with the Karmi family. Toward the end of his 
life Mordecai served as rabbi in Aix-en-Provence. He is the 
same Mordecai Crémieux who financed the edition of Seder 
ha-Tamid, the first prayer book of daily and Sabbath prayers 
according to the Provencal rite. He wrote Maamar Mordekhai, 
in two parts (Leghorn, 1784-86), an extensive commentary on 
the Shulhan Arukh, Orah Hayyim. At the beginning of the 
work there is a poem by the author's father in honor of his son 
and prefaces by his brother Solomon Hayyim and Solomon's 
son Moses. The work also contains hassagot (“criticisms”) on 
Azulai’s Birkei Yosef. This gave rise to a sharp rejoinder by 
Azulai in his Mahazik Berakhah (Leghorn, 1785), in which he 
remarked that it was not fitting that he should reply and was 
doing so only out of fear that his silence would be taken as 
a justification of Karmi’s strictures. Karmi again replied in a 
special work entitled Divrei Mordekhai (Leghorn, 1787). His 
brother SOLOMON HAyYIM was born in the middle of the 18" 
century in Carpentras, where he served as rabbi after the death 
of his father. At the age of 18 he compiled Heshek Shelomo, a 
supercommentary on Rashi’s commentary to the Pentateuch. 
Solomon Hayyim’s son MOSEs (1766-1837) was born in Car- 
pentras, but in 1790, together with his father and his uncle, 
moved to Aix, where he was appointed rabbi. He wrote Ho’ll 
Moshe Beer, a supercommentary in 12 volumes to Abraham 
ibn Ezra’s commentary to some of the books of the Pentateuch 
and to Proverbs, Job, and the Five *Scrolls (only vols. 1-6 and 
12 were printed; Aix, 1833-36). He also published, under the 
same title, a commentary to the prayer book according to the 
Provengal rite (six volumes, Aix, 1829-35). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ghirondi-Neppi, 241-3; Gross, Gal Jud, 263; 
M. Benayahu, R. Hayyim Yosef David Azulai (1959), 118-21, 367-78; 
Roth, in: Journal of Jewish Bibliography, 1 (1939), 103f.; S. Wiener, Ke- 


hillat Moshe, 1 (1918), 359-62. 
[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


KARMI, DOV (1905-1962), Israel architect. Karmi was born 
in Russia and went to Palestine in 1921. He studied art in Jeru- 
salem and architecture in Ghent. He began work as an inde- 
pendent architect in the early 1930s, mainly in Tel Aviv. Karmi 
belonged to the first generation of architects of the new Jewish 
settlement in Erez Israel. He occupied an important place in 
the creation of a modern architectural style for the country 
and in creating prototypes, especially in domestic and com- 
mercial building styles. He was one of a group of architects 
who developed a unique Bauhaus style for Tel Aviv, later 
recognized by UNESCO as a world heritage site. He empha- 
sized simplicity and functionalism. Karmi designed and built 
many public buildings and offices, including the Histadrut 
building in Tel Aviv, the Sherman (Administration) Building 
and the Wise Auditorium of the Hebrew University in Jeru- 
salem, the El Al Building in Tel Aviv, the two buildings of the 
Tel Aviv Cameri Theater, and, together with Z. *Rechter, Tel 
Aviv’s Heikhal ha-Tarbut (Mann Auditorium). In 1957 he was 
awarded the Israel Prize for architecture. 


[Abraham Erlik / Shaked Gilboa (274 ed.)] 


KARMIPEL (Heb. On; “Vineyard of God,’ alluding to 
the Bet ha-Kerem Valley and neighboring Majd al-Kurim), 
town in Israel, 14 mi. (22 km.) E. of Acre. Its construction as 
a development town, in connection with the Central Galilee 
Development Project, began in 1963, and the first inhabitants 
arrived in 1964. In 1969, Karmiel had 1,740 inhabitants, com- 
prised of about 40% veteran Israelis, 40% immigrants from 
Eastern Europe (mainly Romania), and 20% immigrants from 
North Africa and North and South America. Anticipated to 
serve as an urban center for existing Arab villages of a fairly 
wide periphery and Jewish villages to be founded in the area, 
Karmiel hardly exercised these functions in its initial years. 
On the other hand, its economic development was satisfactory, 
with 75% of its manpower employed in local industrial enter- 
prises and workshops. In 1984 Karmiel received municipal 
status. By the mid-1990s its population had risen to approxi- 
mately 30,800, further increasing to 42,400 in 2002, including 
17,000 new immigrants. Commensurate with its population 
increase, Karmiel underwent vast expansion, with seven new 
neighborhoods created and a municipal area extending over 
10 sq. mi. (26 sq. km.). orT’s Braude College of Engineering, 
with approximately 3,500 students, is located in the city. Every 
summer Karmiel hosts an international folk dancing festival. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Spiegel, New Towns in Israel (Eng. and 

Germ., 1966), 173-8. WEBSITE: www.karmiel.muni.il. 
{Efraim Orni /Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 


KARMINSKI, HANNAH (1897-1942), German social 
worker. Born in Berlin, she taught at a Jewish kindergar- 
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ten. After moving to Frankfurt, she took charge of a club for 
young girls. Here she met famous Jewish personalities who 
had a decisive influence on her future development. She made 
the acquaintance of Franz *Rosenzweig and Bertha *Pappen- 
heim who persuaded her to work for the Juedische Frauen- 
bund (“Jewish Women’s Organization”). Hannah Karminski 
was appointed secretary general of this organization, which 
developed rapidly under her leadership. From 1924 she ed- 
ited the Frauenbund’s monthly journal, Die Blaetter des ju- 
edischen Frauenbundes. When Hitler's Gestapo ordered the 
organization to terminate its activities, Hannah Karminski 
became a leading figure in the work of the *Reichsvertretung 
(later Reichsvereinigung) der Juden in Deutschland, a body 
set up by the Nazis to represent the Jewish community and 
to manage its affairs. Hannah Karminski continued working 
until 1942 under incredibly difficult conditions. She was ar- 
rested while seriously ill and died on the way to a concentra- 
tion camp in the East. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.G. Loewenthal, Bewaehrung im Untergang 
(1965), 89-93. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Maierhof, “Bleiben oder 
Gehen - Die Diskussion um Auswanderung im jiidischen Frauen- 
bund in den Jahren 1933 bis 1938,” in: Exil - Emigration, 32 (1997), 


8-14. 
[Giora Lotan] 


KARMINSKI, SIR SEYMOUR EDWARD (1902-1974), 
English judge. Born in London, Karminski was admitted to 
the bar in 1925 and specialized in divorce cases. During World 
War 11 he served in the Royal Navy, becoming lieutenant com- 
mander in 1943. In 1945 he was made a king's counsel and in 
1951 was appointed judge of the divorce division of the High 
Court of Justice. He was senior judge of the divorce division 
for several years until his promotion to lord justice of appeal in 
1969. Karminski was an active figure in the Jewish community 
as chairman of the London Jewish Board of Guardians (later 
the Jewish Welfare Board). He was a prominent member of 
the West London Reform Synagogue. In 1967 Karminski be- 


came a member of the privy council. 
[Israel Finestein] 


KARMIYYAH (Heb. 777973), kibbutz in the southern Coastal 
Plain of Israel, near the Gaza Strip, about 5 mi. (9 km.) S.W. of 
Ashkelon, affiliated to Ha-Kibbutz ha-Arzi Ha-Shomer ha-Zaiir. 
It was founded in 1950 by a group of pioneers from France and 
Tunisia. Newcomers from Argentina later made up the majority 
of the members. Field crops, citrus groves, and dairy cattle con- 
stituted the principal farm branches. The kibbutz also started 
up a textile and leather factory. In 2002 the population was 326. 
Nearby is the Shikmah Dam, a pilot water storage plant where 
winter floodwaters of Nahal Shikmah are filtered through po- 
rous sand dunes and stored underground. Thus protected from 
evaporation losses, they are recovered through wells for use 
in summer. The name Karmiyyah, which is derived from the 
Hebrew kerem (“vineyard”), also refers to the Hebrew form of 
Adolphe *Crémieux’s name. 

[Efraim Orni] 
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KARMON, ISRAEL (1915-1982), cantor and opera admin- 
istrator. Karmon was a native of Vilna where he sang in the 
choir of the Vilna Great Synagogue with the cantor Gershon 
Sirota. He immigrated to Palestine in 1936 and studied at the 
Hebrew University, Jerusalem, in the department of fine arts. 
He was a cantor in Tel Aviv and also administrator of the Israel 
National Opera Company. From 1954 until his death in 1982 he 
was cantor of the Jewish community in Basle. He appeared in 
concerts in Europe and made records of cantorial music. 


[Akiva Zimmerman (2"4 ed.)] 


KARNAIM (Heb. 0°37/), city of Bashan, associated with *As- 
hteroth in Genesis 14:5; in the Book of Jubilees, it is mentioned 
as one of the cities of the *Rephaim (29:11). Amos probably 
alludes to the capture of Karnaim by Jeroboam 11 (6:13). After 
the destruction of Ashteroth by Tiglath-Pileser, Karnaim be- 
came the capital of Bashan and gave its name to the Assyrian 
district of Qarnini. Judah Maccabee conquered the city in his 
campaign to Gilead (1 Macc. 5:43; the Karnion mentioned in 
11 Macc. 12:21 seems to be a different locality). It appears in Mi- 
drash Ruth Rabbah 2:10 as Kiryanos (019°7}?). Eusebius identi- 
fies Karnaim with the village of Karnaia in Arabia, “where the 
house of Job is shown” (Onom. 112:3 ff.). This would place the 
ancient site at Sheikh Sa‘ad in Bashan, 3% mi. (6 km.) south 
of Nawa, where neo-Hittite sculpture and a stele of Ramses 11 
(known locally as “Job’s Stone”) have been found. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Albright, in: BASOR, 19 (1925), 14-15; E. 
Schumacher, Across the Jordan (1886), 187-8; Abel, Geog, 2 (1938), 


413-4; Aharoni, Land, index. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


KARNEI SHOMRON (Heb. ]11791w °19/?), urban community 
in Samaria. The settlement is located 13 mi. (20 km.) east of 
*Kefar Sava, in the Samarian foothills, and occupies an area 
of 3 sq. mi. (7.5 sq. km.). Karnei Shomron was founded in 
1977 by a group of young families. The first settlers lived in 
temporary houses, until their permanent homes were built. 
The town received municipal council status in 1991. In 2002 
its population was 6,100, including 200 immigrant families 
from English-speaking countries. An industrial zone near the 
settlement houses workshops. During the second Intifada, the 
settlement was attacked by terrorists: a women was killed in 
2001 and three teenagers in 2002. 


[Shaked Gilboa (2™4 ed.)] 


KARNI (Volovelski), YEHUDA (1884-1949), Hebrew poet. 
Born in Pinsk, his first Hebrew poem was printed in Ha- 
Zefirah when he was 12. In 1921 he settled in Palestine and 
from 1923 until his death was on the editorial board of the 
daily Haaretz. 

Karni’s early poetry, influenced by *Bialik and *Tcher- 
nichowsky, was individualistic, romantic, and abstract. His 
settling in Palestine brought about a radical change in his cre- 
ative spirit. He was one of the first Hebrew poets who aban- 
doned the Ashkenazi accentuation and shifted to the new Se- 
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phardi accent thus bringing his diction closer to rhythms of 
spoken Hebrew. His poetry became more concrete, reflect- 
ing the new landscape and his personal struggle for identity 
against the backdrop of the complex political, cultural, and 
economic issues which agitated the small Jewish community 
of mandatory Palestine. Particularly distinctive is his volume 
Shirei Yerushalayim (1948). Jerusalem in this volume looms 
as the eternal symbol of the people and its destiny. Although 
he encounters a city in apparently hopeless stagnation and de- 
cay, he senses the deeper, historical levels of consciousness of 
eternal Jerusalem. At the same time, he captures the concrete 
beauty of the Jerusalem landscape. In his last years Karni la- 
mented the victims of the Holocaust. The poet’s characteris- 
tics as moralist, lamenter, and artist were also evident in the 
articles and essays that appeared almost daily in Haaretz for 
25 years. His other poetic works include Shearim (1923), Bi- 
Shearayikh Moledet (1935), Shir ve-Dema (1948), Bimah Ket- 
annah, selected poetry and prose (1951), Yalkut Shirim shel 
Yehuda Karni, with introduction by Y. Ogen (1966). A collec- 
tion of his poems (Shirim) with an introduction by Dan Miron 
appeared in 1992. A list of his works translated into English 
appears in Goell, Bibliography, 31, 100. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Halkin, Arai va-Keva (1942), 113-23, 190; 
B.I. Michali, Leyad ha-Ovnayim (1959), 55-72; J. Keshet, Maskiyyot 
(1953), 183-204; R. Wallenrod, The Literature of Modern Israel (1956), 
index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Abramsky, “‘Me-al Har ha-Zofim’ 
be-Mikhlol Shirat Yehuda Karni; in: Alon la-Moreh le-Sifrut, 14 (1993), 
110-17; N. Bacharach, “Diyyun bi-Shenei Shirim al Yerushalayim (Ami- 
chai ve-Karni); in: Alon la-Moreh le-Sifrut, 17 (1998), 58-67. 


[Yitzhak Ogen] 


KARNIOL, ALTER YEHIEL (1855-1929), hazzan. Born in 
1855 in Dzialoszyce, Kielce province, Poland, he sang with 
several hazzanim in Hungary and then officiated in various 
congregations. In 1886 he was appointed hazzan for life by 
the congregation of Pecs, in Hungary, but resigned after seven 
years to go to the Ohab Zedek synagogue of New York. In 
1898 he returned to Russia as hazzan of the Great Synagogue 
of Odessa. He refused then an invitation to join the Odessa 
Opera. When the pogroms broke out in 1905 he returned to 
the United States and was ultimately re-engaged as hazzan of 
Ohab Zedek. Karniol was noted for the extraordinary quality 
of his tenor which could also reach to the bass register. His 
style, intensely emotional, is conveyed only imperfectly in the 
recordings which he made in the US. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Ministers Cantors’ Association of 
America, Di Geshikhte fun Khazones (1924), 181-2; E. Zaludkowski, 
Kultur Treger fun der Yidishe Liturgie (1930), 330-1; H.H. Harris, To- 
ledot ha-Neginah ve-ha-Hazzanut be- Yisrael (1950), 450-1. 


[Joshua Leib Neeman] 


KARP, ABRAHAM J. (1921-2003), U.S. Conservative rabbi 
and scholar. Karp, who was born in Amidur, Poland, was taken 
to the United States in 1930. He was educated at Yeshiva Uni- 
versity (B.A. 1942) and the Jewish Theological Seminary, where 
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he was ordained in 1945. For a time he served as assistant di- 
rector of the Seminary College and director of the Metropoli- 
tan New York Region of the United Synagogue of America. He 
then held pulpits in Swampscott, Mass. (1948-1951), and Kansas 
City, Mo. (1951-1956) working with Gerson Hadas. From 1956 
he was rabbi of Temple Beth El of Rochester, n.y. He was also 
active in the Rabbinical Assembly serving as a member of the 
Cabinet, the Executive Council and on the editorial commit- 
tee of the Joint Prayer Book Commission and of Conservative 
Judaism. While serving at Beth El, Karp became well known as 
an important scholar of American Judaism. He was a visiting 
professor at Dartmouth College (1967) and at the Hebrew Uni- 
versity in Jerusalem; he taught American Jewish history at the 
Jewish Theological Seminary (1967-71, 1976). He left his rab- 
binic duties in 1972 and was the Philip Bernstein Professor of 
Jewish Studies at the University of Rochester retiring in 1991. 

Karp served as president of the American Jewish Histori- 
cal Society from 1972 to 1975, receiving the society’s Lee M. 
Friedman Medal for distinguished service, and was named fel- 
low of the Jewish Academy of Arts and Science in 1984. 

Karp was what one admirer called the “greatest grass- 
roots collector of Judaica in modern history.’ Rarely spend- 
ing more than five or ten dollars he combed flea markets and 
basements, dumpsters and library sales. In the end he amassed 
a collection of some 3,500 items of Americana Judaica which 
he gave to the Jewish Theological Seminary in 1990. Prof. Ar- 
thur Kiron, curator of Judaica Collections at the University of 
Pennsylvania Library, called Karp’s Americana material “per- 
haps the finest private collection of its kind ever assembled.” 
In addition to books and manuscripts, the collection included 
ritual and ceremonial objects, paintings, synagogue records, 
newspapers, and diaries. 

Karp is the author of New York Chooses a Chief Rabbi 
(1955), Jewish Way of Life (1962), and History of the United 
Synagogue of America (1964), all of which appeared in issues 
of the Publication of the American Jewish Historical Society; 
Conservative Judaism - The Heritage of Solomon Schechter 
(1963); and edited Jewish Experience in America (5 vols., 1969). 
He assisted in the Library of Congress’s major exhibition of its 
Judaic treasures and wrote From the Ends of the Earth: Judaic 
Treasures of the Library of Congress (1991). He also wrote, Jew- 
ish Perceptions of America: From Melting Pot to Mosaic (1976), 
Jewish Continuity in America: Creative Survival in a Free Soci- 
ety (1998) and To Give Life: uja in the Shaping of the American 
Jewish Community (1981). 

[Jack Reimer / Michael Berenbaum (24 ed.)] 


KARP, MAX and SOPHIE, Yiddish actors. Max Karp (1856- 
1898) joined A. *Goldfaden’s company in Odessa. In 1883 he 
went to London where he married Sophie (Sarah) Goldstein, 
also a member of the Goldfaden company, the first profes- 
sional Yiddish actress. After appearances in England, the 
Karps went to New York in 1888, and appeared in operettas 
and melodramas. Karp organized the Schiller Dramatic So- 
ciety (1890). A collection of his poetry was published under 
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the title Fun Oriental Teater. Sophie Karp popularized Hur- 
witz and Sandler’s song, “Eli, Eli” 


KARPEL, HERMAN (1864-1942), French trade unionist. 
Karpel emigrated from Russia to France and in 1896 was co- 
founder of the cap-makers’ union, the first Jewish trade union 
in France. Until 1914 Karpel played an active part in the Jewish 
labor movement in France. At the height of the *Dreyfus Affair 
in 1898, Karpel published a pamphlet entitled: “Le Proletariat 
Juif. Lettre des ouvriers Juifs de Paris au Parti Socialiste Fran- 
cais,” which was an appeal by French Jewish workers to their 
non-Jewish comrades to join the fight against antisemitism. 
The pamphlet also pointed out the danger of ignoring anti- 
semitism and the mistake in the belief that the Jewish people 
consisted entirely of capitalists. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Szajkowski, Etyudn tsu der Geshikhte fun 
Ayngevandertn Yidishn Yishuv in Frankraykh, 2 vols. (1936-37), in- 
dex; idem, Di Profesyonele Bavegung Tsvishn di Yidishe Arbeter in 
Frankraykh biz 1914 (1937); E. Tcherikower and Z. Szajkowski, in: 
Yidn in Frankraykh, 2 (1942), 163-92. 


KARPELES, GUSTAV (Gershon; 1848-1909), literary his- 
torian. Karpeles, who was born in Einwanowitz, Moravia, 
devoted himself to literary research in German and Jewish 
literature. One of his first studies was a biographical sketch, 
published anonymously, of Azriel *Hildesheimer (1870). In 1870 
he became editor of the weekly Juedische Presse, founded by 
the latter, and at the same time of the German literary journal 
Auf der Hoehe. Karpeles edited the literary supplement of the 
Breslauer Zeitung and from 1878 to 1883 the influential Wester- 
manns Monatshefte. In 1890 he became editor of the Allgeme- 
ine Zeitung des Judentums, and in 1898 editor of the Jahrbuch 
fuer juedische Geschichte und Literatur. This publication was a 
sequel to the founding of the Berlin Verein fuer juedische Ge- 
schichte und Literatur, by Karpeles, in association with oth- 
ers, an example soon followed by many other communities in 
Germany. These were eventually united, under his leadership, 
into the Verband der Vereine fuer juedische Geschichte und 
Literatur (1893). Karpeles published five books on *Heine, and 
four editions of his work. His writings include Goethe in Polen 
(1890), Allgemeine Geschichte der Literatur... (2 vols., 1891), and 
Litterarisches Wanderbuch (1898). His most important contri- 
bution to Jewish scholarship was the two-volume Geschichte der 
juedischen Literatur (1886, 1920-21’; partial tr. History of Jewish 
Literature, n.d.). Smaller works in this field are his Die Frauen 
der juedischen Literatur (1871); Zionsharfe, a German anthology 
of medieval Hebrew poetry (1889); and Sechs Vortraege ueber 
die Geschichte der Juden (1896; A Sketch of Jewish History, 1897). 
Also in English appeared Jews and Judaism in the 19 Century 
(1905). Karpeles was not an original or profound scholar, but 
he did much to popularize Jewish literature and history. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Kohler, Living Faith (1948), 227ff. (= 
AJHSP, 19 (1910), 184-9); G. Kisch (ed.), The Breslau Seminary (1963), 
422 (incl. bibl.); M. Levin, in: JJGL, 13 (1910), 1ff.; Waxman, Litera- 


ture, 3 (1960), 618-21. 
[Sol Liptzin] 
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KARPF, MAURICE JOSEPH (1891-1964), U.S. psycholo- 
gist, social worker, and marriage counselor. Karpf, who was 
born in Austria, was brought to the U.S. as a boy, and studied 
sociology and psychology at Columbia University. After be- 
ing employed as a psychologist in the Chicago school system 
(1912-14, 1916-18), he was superintendent of the Jewish Social 
Service Bureau, Chicago (1919-25), director and president of 
the faculty of the graduate school of Jewish Social Work in 
New York (1924-42), and executive director of the Federation 
of Jewish Welfare Organizations in Los Angeles (1942-47). Ac- 
tive in Jewish affairs, he served as president of the National 
Conference of Jewish Welfare (1930-32), chairman of the In- 
ternational Conference of Jewish Social Work (1932-35), and 
non-Zionist member of the Executive of the Jewish Agency 
for Palestine (1930-45). His works include: The Scientific Ba- 
sis of Social Work (1931) and Jewish Community Organization 
in the United States (1938). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.H. Neumeyer, in: American Sociological 
Review, 29 (1964), 753. 


KARPINOVITSH, AVROM (1918-2004), Yiddish writer. 
Born in Vilna, he studied at the Vilna Realgymnasium where 
his teachers included the poet M. *Kulbak and the literary his- 
torian Max *Erik. He left Vilna in 1937 for Birobidjan, return- 
ing in 1944. Intercepted by the British in 1947 as an illegal im- 
migrant to Palestine, he was interned in Cyprus, reached Israel 
in 1949, and settled in Tel Aviv, where he became the admin- 
istrator of the Israel Philharmonic Orchestra. Throughout his 
career his writing remained focused on the life of Vilna’s Jews. 
His collections Af Vilner Gasn (“On Vilna Streets,” 1981), Vilne, 
Mayn Vilne (“Vilna, My Vilna,’ 1993), Geven, Geven Amol 
Vilne (“Once, Once There Was Vilna,” 1997), among others, 
recapture the atmosphere of prewar Vilna Jewish society — not 
the city of high culture but the colorful Jewish underworld. 
He evokes its characters with humor, affection, and humanity, 
in an expressive Lithuanian Yiddish. His friend, poet Avrom 
*Sutskever, said that apart from Chaim *Grade no one could 
write about Vilna as well as Karpinovitsh. A passionate sup- 
porter of Yiddish culture, he co-edited the second Almanakh 
fun di Yidishe Shrayber in Yisroel (1967) and was a frequent 
contributor to the quarterly Di Goldene Keyt and the news- 
paper Letste Nayes. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Ravitch, Mayn Leksikon, 3 (1958), 366f. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Beer, in: Jewish Writers of the Twentieth 
Century (2003), 274-5; S. Bickel, Shrayber fun Mayn Dor, 3 (1970), 
346-51; A. Golumb, in: Di Goldene Keyt, 60 (1967), 256ff.; A. Karpi- 
novitsh, in: Di Pen (Feb. 1995), 33-6 (interview). 

[Israel Ch. Biletzky / Heather Valencia (24 ed.)] 


KARPLUS, HEINRICH (1905-1988), Israeli pathologist and 
founder of forensic medicine in Israel. Born in Vienna, he was 
the son of Johan Paul Karplus, known Viennese experimental 
neurophysiologist. Karplus graduated from the medical fac- 
ulty of Vienna in 1930 and was a pupil of the Jewish patholo- 
gist Jakob Erdheim. He established the Institute of Pathology 
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at the Hadassah Tel Aviv Municipal Hospital and directed 
it from 1936 to 1945, and became involved in forensic medi- 
cine. Trained in forensic medicine at Stockholm University 
(1945-49), he returned to Israel as advisor to the 1pF and di- 
rector of the department of pathology of the newly established 
Tel Hashomer army hospital. He established and directed the 
National Leopold Greenberg Institute of Forensic Medicine in 
Abu-Kabir from 1955 to 1974. He was known for his academic 
independence and uncompromising adherence to truth and 
moral principles. He initiated the first regional Traumatology 
cpc conferences in 1966 which improved the care of patients 
with multiple injuries. He was professor of forensic medicine 
at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem and at Tel Aviv Uni- 
versity, and educated generations of physicians, lawyers, and 
criminologists. After his retirement he devoted himself to the 
study of ethics and the history of medicine. 


[Bracha Rager (2"¢ ed.)] 


KARS (originally Karpeles), JIRI (1882-1945), painter and 
graphic artist. Kars was born into a German family in Kral- 
upy, Bohemia. After travels in Spain and Portugal he settled 
in Paris in 1907. After the Nazi occupation in 1940, he escaped 
to Switzerland. Kars experimented in formalistic constructiv- 
ism, but after 1918 turned to figurative paintings of classical 
composition. His work was characterized by deep lyricism 
and intense sorrow, occasionally overcome by explosions of 
brilliant color. His life work was honored by one of the first 
large-scale postwar exhibitions held in Prague. Shortly after- 
ward, Kars fell victim to a depression resulting from his war 
experiences and committed suicide. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Thieme-Becker, 19 (1936), s.v.; Roth, Art, 


661; Prirucni slovnik naucny 2 (1963), S.V. 
[Avigdor Dagan] 


KARSEN, FRITZ (1885-1951), educator. Born in Breslau, 
Germany, Karsen began his educational career in Berlin as 
a secondary school teacher. In 1920, at the national school 
conference he presented the Einheitsschule (unified primary 
school) idea, which aimed at the mixing of social classes. His 
major achievement during this period was the organization 
and direction, 1921-33, of a school complex (from kindergar- 
ten through secondary school), the Karl Marx School in Ber- 
lin-Neukoelln. He introduced various new procedures in these 
schools, such as individualized instruction, pupil government, 
and activity method. Karsen undertook study trips to the U.S. 
and the U.S.S.R. His plans for an elaboration of his school or- 
ganization to include young people aged 18 to 19 were halted 
by the advent of the Nazis. In 1933 Karsen left Germany and 
settled permanently in New York, where he served as profes- 
sor of German at City College and professor of education at 
Brooklyn College. From 1946 to 1948, Karsen served as higher 
education specialist in the U.S. military government in Ger- 
many. The recognition of his educational work in Germany 
was commemorated by the establishment of the Fritz Karsen 
School in Berlin. Karsen’s main writings include Die Schule 
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der werdenden Gesellschaft (1921), Deutsche Versuchsschulen 
der Gegenwart und ihre Probleme (1923), and Die neue Schulen 
in Deutschland (1924), which he edited. He died in Guayaquil 
(Ecuador). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Ehrentreich, in: Bildung und Erziehung, 5 
(Jan. 1952), 22-28. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Radde, Fritz Karsen - 
Ein Berliner Schulreformer in der Weimarer Zeit (1973); J.P. Eickhoff, 
Fritz Karsen - Ein Wegbereiter der modernen Erlebnispddagogik (1997); 
J.J. Choi, Reformpddagogik als Utopie - Der Einheitsschulgedanke bei 
Paulo Oestreich und Fritz Karsen (2004). 


[William W. Brickman] 


KARSKI, JAN (1914-2000), member of the Polish under- 
ground in World War 11; Righteous Among the Nations. Born 
Jan Kozielewski, before the war Karski studied law and dip- 
lomatic sciences at Jan Kazimierz University in Lwow (Lvov), 
and in late 1939, after the German occupation, he joined the 
Polish underground. Because of his knowledge of languages 
and foreign countries, he served as a courier between the 
government-in-exile and the underground. In this capac- 
ity, he made several secret trips to France and England. On 
the eve of one of these trips, in the summer of 1942, he was 
asked to meet two Jewish leaders of the Warsaw ghetto (Me- 
nachem Kirschenbaum and Leon Feiner) to transmit a mes- 
sage to the Polish government-in-exile in London concern- 
ing the extermination of the Jewish population then taking 
place. They spelled out to him the utter hopelessness of their 
predicament - this was the end of the Jewish people on Pol- 
ish soil. As they told him: “You other Poles are fortunate. You 
are suffering too. Many of you will die, but at least your nation 
goes on living. After the war Poland will be resurrected. Your 
cities will be rebuilt and your wounds will slowly heal. From 
this ocean of tears, pain, rage, and humiliation your country 
will emerge again but the Polish Jews will no longer exist. We 
will be dead. Hitler will lose his war against the human, the 
just, and the good, but he will win his war against the Polish 
Jews. No - it will not be a victory; the Jewish people will be 
murdered.” They urged Karski to call upon the Jewish leaders 
in the free world to stage a hunger strike in front of the offices 
of the English and American authorities, to move them to ac- 
tion. Fearing that his report on the fate of the Jews would be 
received with skepticism, Karski asked to be smuggled inside 
the Warsaw ghetto to be able to say that his report was based 
on what he saw with his own eyes. Still not satisfied with this, 
Karski asked to be smuggled into one of the camps. Dressed as 
one of the Latvian camp guards, Karski again witnessed, from 
a safe distance, the brutality which accompanied the unload- 
ing of Jews from the deportation wagons. Later, in London, 
he met the Bund representative Samuel *Zygelbojm, to whom 
Karski relayed the appeal by the Warsaw ghetto to Jewish lead- 
ers. Zygelbojm, who later committed suicide, felt that this ap- 
proach would not produce any results. Shaken but resolved to 
carry the message of Polish Jewry to the United States, Kar- 
ski arrived there in 1943 and personally reported to President 
*Roosevelt and other high American officials. Roosevelt lis- 
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tened attentively to the relation of events inside Poland, but 
when it came to the Jewish part, Karski felt that what he said 
fell on deaf ears. Karski emphasized: “The Jewish leaders are 
totally helpless. The Poles can save only individuals, they can- 
not stop extermination. Only the powerful Allied leaders can 
do that” Roosevelt closed the 90-minute meeting with as- 
surances that the Poles had a friend in the White House; that 
those guilty would be punished, and that justice and freedom 
would prevail. Karski also met with American Jewish leader 
and Supreme Court justice Felix *Frankfurter. When Karski 
finished, Frankfurter said: “I am unable to believe you.” Karski 
continued to address audiences, and plead for the rescue of the 
Jews. His book Story of a Secret State became a Book-of-the- 
Month Club selection. But frustration soon set in, as he real- 
ized that all he was getting was applause, not action. Settling 
in the United States, he earned a doctorate from Georgetown 
University, where he taught political science. After a long pe- 
riod of silence, he was persuaded by Elie *Wiesel in 1980 to 
speak up again, and subsequently appeared in public on nu- 
merous occasions. He was especially pained at the silence of 
the world’s leaders about the massacre of the Jews. “All those 
great individuals, presidents, ambassadors, cardinals, who 
said they were shocked; they lied. They knew or didn’t want 
to know. This shocked me.” In 1982, on a visit to Yad Vashem, 
he was declared a Righteous Among the Nations. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yad Vashem Archives M31-934; J. Karski, 
Story of a Secret State (1944), 321ff.; T. Wood and S. Jankowski, Kar- 
ski (1996); M. Paldiel, Saving the Jews (2000), 40-44; I. Gutman 
(ed.), Encyclopedia of the Righteous Among the Nations: Poland, Vol. 


1 (2004), 337-38. 
[Mordecai Paldiel (2™4 ed.)] 


KARTELL-CONVENT DER VERBINDUNGEN DEUT- 
SCHER STUDENTEN JUEDISCHEN GLAUBENS (KC), 
an umbrella organization of German Jewish student frater- 
nities, founded in 1896. Fraternities of Jewish students were 
established (the first founded in Breslau, Oct. 23, 1886) in 
reaction to the mounting wave of antisemitism and the ex- 
clusion of Jews from German student fraternities. They ad- 
opted from their German counterparts not only the student 
rituals but also dress, manners, and all their activities. In this 
way they attempted to establish their equality by outdrink- 
ing and outfighting them. Special emphasis was put on Jew- 
ish honor in the face of antisemitism, especially the question 
of “Satisfaktionsfaehigkeit; the right and capability of a Jew to 
be considered an opponent in a duel. The critical attitude of 
the Kc toward the Jewish nationalist movement and political 
Zionism led students with differing views, particularly those 
from Eastern Europe, to found their own organizations, first 
the two branches of Bund Juedischer Corporationen and the 
Kartell Zionistischer Verbindungen, later amalgamating into 
the *Kartell Juedischer Verbindungen (kyv), which focused on 
the enhancement of Jewish consciousness and Jewish nation- 
alism. Many prominent figures were members of the Kc, such 
as Ludwig *Hollaender, leader of the *Central-Verein. The Kc 
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was an association of fraternities at numerous German univer- 
sities such as Heidelberg, Berlin, Munich, Freiburg, Leipzig, 
Frankfurt, and others. Membership of the kc increased from 
836 in 1913 to approximately 2,100 in 1933. The kc published 
the kc-Blaetter from 1910 until 1933, when Hitler assumed 
power and the fraternities were dissolved. Its alumni, the so- 
called Alte Herren (“Old Boys”), were organized in separate 
organizations which continued to exist outside Germany af- 
ter World War II. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wiener Library, German Jewry... (1958), 
index; Asch and Philippson, in: yLB1, 3 (1958), 122-39; A. Asch, Ge- 
schichte des Kc (Kartellverband juedischer Studenten) im Lichte der 
deutschen kulturellen und politischen Entwicklung (1964); Kartell-Con- 
vent Jahrbuch (1906- ); H. Berlak, Kartell Convent der Verbindungen 
deutscher Studenten juedischen Glaubens... (1927). ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: K.H. Pickus, Constructing Modern Identities. Jewish Uni- 
versity Students in Germany 1815-1914 (1999); M. Ruerup, “Juedische 
Studentenverbindungen im Kaiserreich. Organisationen zur Abwehr 
des Antisemitismus auf ‘studentische Art,” in: Jahrbuch fuer Antisemi- 
tismusforschung, 10 (2000), 113-137; T. Schindler, Studentischer Anti- 
semitismus und juedische Studentenverbindungen 1880-1933, (1988); 
L. Swartout, “Culture Wars. Protestant, Catholic and Jewish Students 
at German Universities, 1890-1914,’ in: M. Geyer and H. Lehmnann 
(eds.), Religion und Nation (2004). 


[Miriam Ruerup (274 ed.)] 


KARTELL JUEDISCHER VERBINDUNGEN (KJV), an 
umbrella organization of Jewish university student fraterni- 
ties in Germany. It was a fusion of two groups. One of them, 
the Bund juedischer Corporationen (BJc), was formed in 1901 
and was composed of the Jewish student fraternity, Verein Jue- 
discher Studenten (vjst), founded in Berlin in 1895, and simi- 
lar groups in Leipzig, Breslau and Munich. In the following 
years the Byc established new groups in Strasbourg, Freiburg, 
Koenigsberg. Marburg, Bonn, Heidelberg, and Frankfurt. The 
BJc formulated its aims as follows: “... to function as the meet- 
ing center of all Jewish students who consciously feel them- 
selves Jews and are willing to collaborate in the development 
of living Judaism.” The second group, Kartell Zionistischer 
Verbindungen (Kzv), was formed in 1906 by Hasmonaea, the 
first explicitly Zionist students’ fraternity (founded in Berlin 
in 1902), and Jordania (Munich, 1905). A year later the Ivria 
(Freiburg i. Br.) joined the association. Gradually the Byc ad- 
opted an increasingly Zionist program. Thus in July 1914 both 
groups united in the xjv, which was dedicated to educate its 
members to strive for “national unity of the Jewish commu- 
nity” and for a “renewal in Erez-Israel” 

After World War I the Zionist orientation dominated the 
organization: the German students’ habits such as fencing and 
beer drinking were no longer compulsory but only optional, 
differing from university to university. Instead more emphasis 
was put on haluziyyut - whose aims were settling in Palestine 
and studying Hebrew. One group within the kjv was dissat- 
isfied with this development and after a central convention 
(Kartelltag) of the kJv in 1919 established the Bund Zionist- 
ischer Korporationen (Bzk), consisting primarily of the Alte 
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Herren (“Old Boys”) and university students in Berlin, Bre- 
slau, and Frankfurt, insisting on purely Zionist work. The BzK 
rejoined the KJv in 1929, however, when the latter officially 
adopted the *Basle Program as the basis of its activities. In 
the 1920s the kjv had a short period of cooperation with the 
*Blau-Weiss; fusion between the two groups was only tempo- 
rary. Already in 1924 the kjv established a branch in Palestine. 
The kjv was active until 1933, when Hitler assumed power. By 
that time the organization had some 2,000 members, of whom 
over 1,200 so-called Alte Herren had entered professional life 
after their university studies. The Alte Herren were organized 
into 14 district associations and conducted local Zionist activi- 
ties. By 1933 the kjv had branches at 20 German universities. 
Its organs were Der juedische Student (Berlin, 1902-33), and 
Der juedische Wille (1918-20, revived in 1933, and existed till 
1937 as continuation of Der juedische Student). The KJv groups 
in Palestine, operating in Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, and Haifa, con- 
tinued to meet for the next few decades. But the kJv itself was 
not reactivated after World War 11. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Kanowitz, Zionistische Jugendbewegung 
(1927). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Gross, “The Zionist Students’ 
Movement, in: LBI-yB, 4 (1959), 143-164; Z. Rosenkranz, ““Der Zi- 
onismus des Dreinschlagens’ Die Rituale der nationaljuedischen 
und zionistischen Studenten im ausgehenden Kaiserreich,” in: Me- 
nora. Jahrbuch fuer deutsch-juedische Geschichte (1992), 63-84; M. 
Ruerup, “Gefundene Heimat? Palaestinafahrten national-juedischer 
deutscher Studentenverbindungen 1913/1914, in: Leipziger Beitraege 
zur juedischen Geschichte und Kultur, 2 (2004), 167-189; M. Zimmer- 
mann, “Jewish Nationalism and Zionism in German-Jewish Students’ 
Organisations,” in: LBI-YB, 27 (1982), 129-153. 


[Oskar K. Rabinowicz / Miriam Ruerup (2™4 ed.)] 


KARU (Krupnik), BARUCH (1899-1972), Hebrew writer, 
journalist, editor, and translator. Born in Chernevtsy (Podo- 
lia), Karu lived in Warsaw until World War 1. He spent the 
war years in Berne, and subsequently settled in Berlin where 
he served on the editorial board of the German Encyclopae- 
dia Judaica and the Hebrew encyclopedia Eshkol. In 1932 he 
moved to Tel Aviv, where he joined the staff of the daily news- 
paper *Haaretz. From 1942 until his retirement in 1962 he 
served on the editorial board of the daily Ha-Boker. He first 
began publishing in *Ha-Shiloah in 1911 and contributed ar- 
ticles regularly on literature, science, and other topics to the 
Hebrew press. His many publications include a talmudic dic- 
tionary Millon Shimmushi la-Talmud (1927), a literary ency- 
clopedia Enziklopedyah le-Sifrut Yisreelit u-Khelalit (1942-61), 
an Aramaic dictionary, Millon ha-Aramit ha-Hayyah ba-Ivrit 
she-bi-Khetav u-ve-Dibbur (1967), and many translations into 
Hebrew. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Mevorakh, Deyoknaot Soferim (1956), 171; 
A. Cohen, Soferim Ivriyyim Benei Zemannenu (1964), 361-3; Kressel, 


Leksikon, 2 (1967), 794-5. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


KASABI, JOSEPH BEN NISSIM (17 century), Turkish 
rabbi. Kasabi was a pupil of Joseph *Trani and was regarded 
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as one of the outstanding halakhists of Constantinople. Prob- 
lems were addressed to him from Bosnia, Belgrade, Salonika, 
Bucharest, and elsewhere, and among his halakhic correspon- 
dents were Abraham *Rosanes, Moses *Benveniste, and Jacob 
*Alfandari. Kasabi migrated to Adrianople but subsequently 
returned to Constantinople. Most of his sermons were lost in 
the great fire of 1669. Some of his halakhic rulings are cited in 
the Penei Moshe of Moses Benveniste, some in the Dat ve-Din 
of his pupil, Eliezer ibn Shangi, and others in his own Rav Yosef 
which was published by his grandson Moses Kasabi, together 
with the Muzzal me-Esh of Jacob and Hayyim Alfandari. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, 1 (1852), 42a, no. 170; Fuenn, Ken- 
eset, 504; Rosanes, Togarmah, 4 (1935), 8-9; Steinschneider, in: QR, 
11 (1898/99), 607; Wolf, Bibliotheca, 3 (1727), 424 no. 967c. 


[Simon Marcus] 


KASDAN, LAWRENCE EDWARD (1949-_), U.S. director, 
screenwriter, producer. A University of Michigan graduate 
with a master’s degree in education, Kasdan originally worked 
as an advertising copywriter and submitted his screenplays on 
the side. In 1976 he sold his first screenplay, The Bodyguard, 
but it was not produced until 1992. His big break came when 
Steven Spielberg took notice of his 1980 screenplay Continen- 
tal Divide and introduced him to George Lucas. He joined 
Leigh Brackett to co-write The Empire Strikes Back (1980). 
Spielberg then recruited him to write the first Indiana Jones 
movie, Raiders of the Lost Ark (1981). Kasdan returned to the 
world of lightsabers in 1983 to pen Return of the Jedi (1983) 
with Lucas. Kasdan stepped behind the camera for the first 
time in 1981 with his directorial debut of Body Heat, which 
he also wrote. The Big Chill (1983) was written, produced, 
and directed by Kasdan and earned his first Academy Award 
nomination for Best Original Screenplay. In 1985, he acted in 
the first of a handful of small roles, portraying the detective 
#2 in John Landis’ Into the Night. Kasdan wrote, produced, 
and directed The Accidental Tourist (1988), which was nomi- 
nated for an Academy Award for Best Picture. He and his wife, 
Meg Kasdan, co-wrote the Academy Award nominee for Best 
Original Screenplay Grand Canyon (1991), and he directed and 
produced the movie as well. In 1992, The Bodyguard was fi- 
nally brought to life, but with Kevin Costner as the lead, not 
Steve McQueen, as Kasdan had originally imagined. It was a 
huge box-office hit. Other well-known Kasdan projects in- 
clude Wyatt Earp (1994), Mumford (1999), and Dreamcatcher 
(2003), based on Stephen King’s novel. Kasdan has two sons, 
Jacob and Jonathan Kasdan, both of whom have followed in 
their father’s footsteps by screenwriting, directing, produc- 


ing, and acting. 
[Susannah Howland (2"4 ed.)] 


KASEJOVICE (Ger. Kassowitz, Kasselowitz), small town 
in S.E. Bohemia, Czech Republic. One Jewish family is men- 
tioned in Kasejovice in 1570. By the 17" century there was a 
small community and a cemetery was consecrated in 1669. 
That same year a conference of notables confirmed the stat- 
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utes of the Boehmische *Landesjudenschaft in Kasejovice. The 
community comprised 24 families in 1721, but a synagogue was 
not built until 1818. Only 28 Jews lived in Kasejovice in 1930. In 
1942 all the Jews in the town were deported to the Nazi exter- 
mination camps, and the synagogue furniture was sent to the 
Central Jewish Museum in Prague. The community was not 
reestablished after World War 11, and the synagogue building 
was used as a local museum. Kasejovice was the first commu- 
nity in which Filip *Bondy preached in Czech. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Mandl, in: jaaje, 3 (1931), 275-82; J. 
Kara, in: H. Gold (ed.), Juden und Judengemeinden Boehmens (1934), 
261-4. 
[Jan Herman] 


KASHAN, city in the central part of Iran. Its industrious peo- 
ple made Kashan prosperous, which also benefited the Jewish 
inhabitants. The beginning of Jewish settlement in Kashan is 
unknown but the dialect spoken by the Jews points to their an- 
tiquity. The earliest reference to the existence of a Jewish com- 
munity in Kashan may be found in the colophon of a book of 
prose written in the year 1805; however, there is no doubt that 
their earliest presence far predated the 15** century. We know 
that Kashan was a flourishing city before the *Mongol invasion 
(early 13" century) and, although seriously damaged during 
the invasion, seems to have been rebuilt. Unlike many cities 
and towns across Persia populated by Sunni Muslims, Kashan 
was for the most part Shi'ite. As a result, it did not suffer from 
the establishment of the Shiite Safavid dynasty in the early 16 
century, as did other Sunni cities and towns. 

However, despite the beauty and prosperity of Kashan, its 
Jews suffered persecutions. There were several waves of forced 
conversion in the city. We know of these events from the ac- 
count by *Babai ibn Lutf, who described the suffering of the 
Persian Jews between the years just before 1613 and early in 
1662. The reign of Shah *Abbas 11 was particularly hard. From 
the beginning of 1657 to the beginning of 1662, Jews through- 
out the country (including 7,000 Jews of Kashan) were forced 
to convert to Islam. After seven years of apostasy, the Jews 
of Kashan were allowed to return to Judaism, thanks to the 
intervention of a Shiite priest, learned Sufi, and great poet 
Mohammad ibn Morteza Mohsen Fayz (d. 1680), as well as 
substantial payments to the ruling authorities in Kashan and 
*Isfahan and a change in local municipal government. Ac- 
cording to *Babai ben Farhad, Jews of Kashan suffered perse- 
cutions around 1730. 

Kashan is reputed for its Jewish poets and scholars such 
as Judah ben Eleazar, Babai ibn Lutf, Babai ibn Farhad, Sam- 
uel Pir Ahmad, Sarmad the Sufi (who later embraced Is- 
lam), *Amina, and others. The missionary Stern was twice in 
Kashan, in 1850 and 1852. He wrote that there lived in Kashan 
150 Jewish families in the midst of 30,000 Muslim inhabitants 
and, due to the prosperity of the town the general condition 
of the Jews in Kashan was much better than those of Isfahan. 
On the other hand, *Benjamin 11, who was in Kashan about 
the same time as Stern, claimed that 180 Jewish families lived 
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there in fear. According to Castleman the Jewish community 
of Kashan consisted of 100 families and most of them were 
poor. Neumark (1884), who did not visit Kashan, heard that 
the “plague of Bahaism which afflicted the Jews of Hamadan 
infected also the Kashani Jews.” 

According to BAIU (1906) there lived in Kashan 2,000 
Jews in 130 houses among 50,000 Muslim inhabitants. A 
Jewish school was founded in Kashan in 1910 by a local phi- 
lanthropist named Jekutiel. There were 1,380 Jews living in 
Kashan in 1943 (‘Alam-e Yahud, pp. 379, 472-73). Many of 
these Jews left Kashan to live in Teheran, London, and Israel. 
Lord David Alliance, a native of Kashan (b. 1932), who immi- 
grated to London at the age of 17, became one of the greatest 
textile industrialists in England. At the end of the 20" century, 
Kashan, which once was called “the Little Jerusalem,’ ceased 
to be a dwelling place of Jews. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Alam-e Yahud, 22 (Jan. 15, 1946) and 28 (Mar. 
12, 1946); Benjamin 11, Eight Years in Asia and Africa from 1846 to 
1855 (1863); BAIU = Bulletin de l’Alliance Israélite Universelle, Paris; 
Y.F. Castleman, Massaot Shaliah Zefat be-Arzot ha-Mizrah (1942); 
V.B. Moreen, Iranian Jewry during the Afghan Invasion (1990); A. 
Netzer, “Redifot u-Shemadot be-Toledot Yehudei Iran ba-Meah ha- 
17; in: Peamim, 6 (1980), 32-56; E. Neumark, Massa be-Erez ha-Ke- 


dem, ed. A. Yaari (1947). 
[Amnon Netzer (24 ed.)] 


KASHANI, ELIEZER (1923-1947), Jew executed by the Brit- 
ish in Palestine. Kashani was born in Petah Tikvah to a poor 
family with many children. In his youth he was a member of 
the Maccabi sports organization in which he distinguished 
himself. Arrested on suspicion of belonging to the under- 
ground movement, he was exiled to Eritrea, and in the in- 
ternment camp joined 1zL. On his release and return to Erez 
Israel, he became active in the movement, was arrested to- 
gether with Drezner and Alkahi, sentenced to death, and 
hanged with them. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Nedava, Olei-ha-Gardom (1966); Y. Gu- 
rion, Ha-Nizzahon Olei Gardom (1971). 


KASHDAN, ISAAC (1905-1985), U.S. chess master. Born in 
New York, Kashdan spent 1929-32 in Europe and established 
himself there with Salo *Flohr as a likely successor to world 
champion Alexander Alekhine. Although he was one of the 
strongest players in the world in the early 1930s, Kashdan 
could not support his family with his chess career, so he be- 
came an insurance agent and administrator to earn a living. 
Kashdan was a member of the men’s U.S. chess team in 
the 1928, 1930, 1931, 1933, and 1937 Chess Olympiads. He won 
three gold and one silver medal and 52 games overall, losing 
only five. He had many notable achievements in non-Olympic 
tournaments as well. In 1930 he won first prizes in the tourna- 
ments in Berlin, Stockholm, and Gyor. He placed second in 
New York in 1931, and tied for fourth the same year. In 1932 
he tied for second in Pasadena, tied for first prize in Mexico 
City, and tied for second in Hastings. He tied for first place in 
the 1942 U.S. Championship but lost the playoff against Sam- 
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uel *Reshevsky. After the war, Kashdan maintained his ties 
to chess by organizing and directing tournaments. In 1933, he 
and Al Horowitz and Fred Reinfeld co-founded the monthly 
Chess Review, which he edited for a year. In 1969 the magazine 
merged with Chess Life to become Chess Life and Review. From 
1955 to 1982 Kashdan served as editor of the chess column of 
the Los Angeles Times. 

In 1950 he was awarded the Im (International Master) 
title; in 1954 the GM (Grand Master) title; and in 1960 the 1a 
(International Arbiter) title. Kashdan edited two books: First 
Piatigorsky Cup (1965) and Second Piatigorsky Cup (1968). 

[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


KASHER, or KOSHER (Heb. 19), term originally used in 
the Bible in the sense of “fit” or “proper” (e.g., Esth. 8:5; Ec- 
cles. 10:10; 11:6), and later in rabbinic literature exclusively 
for objects that are ritually correct and faultless. Most often 
it denotes food that is permitted in contrast to that which is 
non-kasher, or *terefah. It is also used to indicate that scrolls of 
the Torah, tefillin, and mezuzot are properly written, that zizit 
are correctly spun, and that a mikveh is properly constructed. 
Witnesses competent to testify in accordance with talmudic 
jurisprudence are also described as kasher. Recently, this word 
has been used popularly in Anglo-Saxon countries to indicate 
that which is proper and within the law. 


KASHER, MENAHEM (1895-1983), rabbi and halakhist, dis- 
tinguished for his research in talmudic and rabbinic literature. 
Kasher, born in Warsaw, studied under the greatest Polish rab- 
bis of his time, and was primarily influenced in his method of 
study by Abraham Bornstein. He was ordained by Meir Dan 
*Plotzki in 1915 and went to Erez Israel in 1925 as an emissary 
of Abraham Mordecai Alter, the head of the hasidic Gur dy- 
nasty, on whose behalf he founded in Jerusalem the yeshivah 
Sefat Emet, which he directed and managed for two years. 
Despite his communal work and his religious activity, Kasher 
never held any official appointment, and his reputation derives 
mainly from his literary work. This consists for the most part 
of varied anthologies, encyclopedic in character, which he not 
only initiated and wrote, but also took the responsibility for 
financing. His Torah Shelemah is an encyclopedia of the Tal- 
mud and Midrash, in which all relevant material in the oral 
law, both published and in manuscript, is collected according 
to the Scriptural verse to which it applies together with notes, 
expositions, and supplements. Thirty-three volumes, covering 
Genesis—Leviticus 24:23 had been published by 1981 (the first 
volume appeared in 1927). For this work, Kasher was awarded 
the Israel Prize in 1962. Gemara Shelemah (1960) deals with the 
first nine pages of the tractate Pesahim, with variant readings 
from all the known manuscripts and with all the relevant com- 
ments of the rishonim, together with notes and expositions by 
Barukh Naeh edited by Kasher - the beginning of a long-term 
project toward a scientific edition of the entire Talmud. Hagga- 
dah Shelemah (1956°) comprises the Passover Haggadah with 
variant readings, notes, and expositions, to which are added a 
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selection of relevant homiletic comments. Sarei ha-Elef (1959) 
consists of a list of Hebrew books whose authors lived between 
500 and 1500, edited and arranged in conjunction with J. Man- 
delbaum. These compilations are basic reference works for all 
research in talmudic and rabbinic literature. In 1950 Kasher 
founded, in Jerusalem and in New York, the Torah Shelemah 
Institute for research and publication. 

In 1956 Kasher discovered an extensive collection of writ- 
ings by Joseph *Rozin, author of Zafenat Pa’neah. In order to 
edit and publish this material he founded, together with the 
*Yeshiva University in New York, the Zafenat Pane’ah Insti- 
tute, which by 1970 had issued 12 volumes. Aside from these 
projects, Kasher published many works on varied subjects: 
Mefaneah Zefunot (1959), elucidating the halakhic terms and 
concepts used by Rozin in the above-mentioned book; Sefer 
ha-Rambam ve-ha-Mekhilta de-Rabbi Shimon b. Yohai (1943), 
clarifications of the sources of Maimonides; Shabbat Bereshit 
ve-Shabbat Sinai, in Talpiyoth, 1 (1944), and Ha-Shabbat u- 
Mizrah ha-Olam, in Ha-Pardes, 28 (1954), elucidations of the 
problem of the International Date Line prompted by the di- 
lemma of the Jewish war refugees in Japan; a small collection 
of responsa by Rashi (1925); Targum Yerushalmi ha-Shalem 
from a Rome manuscript, and others. Kasher also devoted 
himself to the clarification of contemporary halakhic prob- 
lems, and to comparisons of the views of the sages with mod- 
ern concepts. These appear mostly in the annual publication 
Noam (1958— _) which Kasher founded and which he edited. 
The halakhic aspects of such problems as artificial insemina- 
tion and autopsies are dealt with in this publication. Kasher 
also wrote an extensive article to prove the antiquity of the 
Zohar, and published many articles on the importance of 
manuscripts for a complete and correct understanding of the 
Talmud. He instituted an *eruv for Manhattan in New York 
which gave rise to considerable controversy. In 1968 there ap- 
peared his Ha-Tekufah ha-Gedolah in which he maintained 
that the establishment of the State of Israel is the beginning 
of the Redemption foretold by the prophets, and its develop- 
ment its progressive realization. A hitherto unknown work 
on a similar theme by R. Hillel Shklover, a disciple of Elijah 
Gaon of Vilna, is appended to the work with a commentary 


by Kasher. 
[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


His son Shimon (1914-1968) was a Hebrew poet and 
writer. He was born in Warsaw and went to Palestine with 
his family in 1925. His first poems were published in the liter- 
ary journal Gilyonot. His poetry (which included a number 
of deeply religious poems), stories, and articles appeared in 
various publications. His volumes of poetry included: Sulla- 
mot la-Rom (“Ladders Heavenward,’ 1938), La-Boker Rinnah 
(“Song to the Morning,” 1941), Karmelit (1949), and Ha-Kol 


Zafui (“All Is Foreseen,” 1964). 
[Getzel Kressel] 


KASHMIR, region in S. central Asia. The association of Kash- 
mir with Jews was first alluded to by the 11''-century Muslim 
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scholar Al-Birtini in his “India-Book”: “In former times the 
inhabitants of Kashmir used to allow one or two foreigners 
to enter their country, particularly Jews, but at present they 
do not allow any Hindus whom they do not know personally 
to enter, much less other people.” In the time of the Moghul 
emperor Akbar (1556-1605), the question of the association 
of Jews with Kashmir and the Jewish descent of the Kashmiris 
was raised by the Jesuit Monserrate, who regarded the old in- 
habitants of this region as Jews by race and custom in view of 
their appearance, physique, style of dress, and manner of con- 
ducting trade. As early as the 17" century Fran¢ois Bernier, the 
scholar and traveler, who was in India from 1656 to 1668, was 
asked by Melchissedec Thevenot (1620-1692), a traveler and 
publisher, to discover if Jews had long been resident in Kash- 
mir. Bernier reported that Jews had once lived here, but that 
they had converted to Islam. Nonetheless, as he put it: 


There are many signs of Judaism to be found in this coun- 
try. On entering the kingdom after crossing the Pire-penjale 
mountains the inhabitants in the frontier villages struck me as 
resembling Jews. Their countenance and manner and that in- 
describable peculiarity which enables a traveler to distinguish 
the inhabitants of different nations all seemed to belong to that 
ancient people. You are not to ascribe what I say to mere fancy, 
the Jewish appearance of these villagers having been remarked 
by our Jesuit Fathers, and by several other Europeans, long be- 
fore I visited Kashmir. A second sign is the prevalence of the 
name of Mousa, which means Moses, among the inhabitants 
of this city, notwithstanding they are Mahometans. A third is 
the tradition that Solomon visited this country and that it was 
he who opened a passage for the waters by cutting the moun- 
tain of Baramoulé. A fourth, the belief that Moses died in the 
city of Kashmir, and that his tomb is within a league of it. And 
a fifth may be found in the generally received opinion that the 
small and extremely ancient edifice seen on one of the high 
hills was built by Solomon; and it is therefore called the throne 
of Solomon to this day. 


The claim to be of Israelite extraction is still widespread among 
Kashmiris, who point to the similarity of place names which 
appear to reflect biblical names like Mamre, Pisgah, and Mt. 
Nevo. The Internet is not deficient in web pages which purport 
to show historical connections between India and the Jews, 
India and Jesus (who is said to have gone there), the identical 
nature of Hebrew and Sanskrit, and so forth. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: EF. Bernier, Travels in the Moghul Empire, 
1656-58, ed. by A. Constable (1891). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Parfitt, 
The Lost Tribes of Israel: The History of a Myth (2002). 


[Walter Joseph Fischel / Tudor Parfitt (2"4 ed.)] 


KASKEL (originally Kaskele), 17'*-century family of German 
Court Jews and bankers, who went from Poland and settled in 
Dresden, Saxony, during one of the Polish-Saxonian unions. 
They became court bankers to the royal house of Saxony and 
Poland, bankers to the government, and founders of the Dres- 
dner Bank, one of Germany’s leading commercial banks. The 
first prominent member of the family was JACOB KASKELE 
(d. 1778), who in 1772 was appointed court agent. Several of 
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his eight children, too, served as court agents in Warsaw and 
Dresden. One member of the family became a commissioned 
officer in the Austrian army in 1813. MICHAEL KASKEL (b. 
1775) continued the family’s banking business; he also acted 
as a purveyor to the Saxonian army and the mint, in addition 
to wider-ranging trading activities. 

Michael’s son KARL (1798-1874) acquired citizenship in 
Dresden in 1830, rose to be privy councilor, consul general 
for Sweden and Norway, and in 1867 obtained Austrian no- 
bility. He converted to Christianity. At the initiative of Eugen 
Gutmann, Karl Kaskel in cooperation with the Rothschilds 
of Frankfurt, Oppenheims of Cologne, and Bleichroeder of 
Berlin, incorporated his banking firm and formed the Dres- 
dner Bank. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Aus der Geschichte der Dresdner Bank (1969); 
J.F. Kaskel, in: Zeitschrift fuer Unternehmensgeschichte, 28 (1983), 
159-87; C. Buergelt, in: Der alte juedische Friedhof in Dresden (2002), 


196-201. 
[Joachim O. Ronall] 


KASOVSKY, CHAYIM YEHOSHUA (1873-1960), Israeli 
rabbinical scholar. Kasovsky received his early education at 
the Ez Hayyim Talmud Torah in Jerusalem where his father 
Abraham Abele Kasovsky was an instructor. At the age of 20, 
he was contributing articles to various periodicals on such 
subjects as Hebrew language and grammar, geometry, and 
talmudic themes. 

Kasovsky’s reputation rests upon the concordances which 
he compiled of the Mishnah, the Tosefta, Targum Onkelos, 
and the Babylonian Talmud (the last of which he was unable 
to complete). He undertook this task alone and under diffi- 
cult conditions. He finally evolved a scheme which served as 
the “key” to the compilation of the concordances. Unable to 
afford a publisher, Kasovsky acquired a primitive press and 
set and printed the first volume of the concordance of the 
Mishnah himself. Its appearance in 1914 caused a sensation in 
the scholarly world. A committee was established to provide 
the necessary means to enable Kasovsky to continue his work: 
the four-volume Ozar Leshon ha-Mishnah (1957-60); the six- 
volume Tosefta concordance (1933-61); and the four-volume 
Onkelos (1933-40). Kasovsky’s works subsequently became 
indispensable to all scholars in those fields. His Talmud con- 
cordance (1954- ) consisted of 24 volumes by 1970, up to the 
letter Mem. After his death, his youngest son Benjamin con- 
tinued the work (from vol. 10, 1962). His oldest son, Moshe, 
prepared a concordance of the Jerusalem Talmud under the 
auspices of the Israel Academy for Sciences and Humanities 
and the Jewish Theological Seminary of America. Kasovsky 
was active in the religious Zionist movement. 


[Mordechai Hacohen] 


The continuation of the Talmudic Concordance of Ka- 
sovsky by his son Benjamin, mentioned in the original ar- 
ticle, reached volume 39 up to the letter W, before Benja- 
min’s death in 1978. In 1981 the concordance was completed 
with the publication of volume 40. The remainder of the 
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concordance of the names in the Talmud of which 3 volumes 
have appeared, from Abba to Othniel (X to ¥), has yet to be 
published. 

Benjamin also published a concordance to the Mekhilta 
(4 vols., 5725-6), the Sifra (4 vols., 5726-9), and the Sifrei (5 
vols., 5731-5). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Werfel (Raphael), in: Sinai, 12 (1943), 3-93 
Y. Raphael, Rishonim ve-Aharonim (1957), 421ff.; I. Goldschlag, in: 
Shanah be-Shanah 5721 (1960), 366-8; Aresheth, 3 (1961), 430-2. 


KASPAROV, GARY (1963- ), Russian chess master. Kasp- 
arov, whose father was Jewish and whose mother was an Ar- 
menian, was born in Baku. He was taught the basic rules of 
chess by his father, Kim Vainstein, an engineer who was killed 
in an accident (1970) when Kasparov was seven years of age. 
As his career in chess developed, he adopted his mother’s 
maiden name - apparently at the behest of the Soviet authori- 
ties. After his exceptionally great talent for chess was discov- 
ered he was taught intensively by the former world champion 
Mikhail *Botvinnik, who clearly understood the great poten- 
tial which Kasparov had in the field of chess. His career was 
meteoric: in 1980 he earned the title of grand master and won 
the World Junior Chess Championship; in 1981 he became 
chess champion of the Soviet Union. His path to the world 
championship was paved by his victory in the Moscow inter- 
district competition. He then won matches against the grand 
masters Alexander Blaiavsky and Viktor Korchnoi as well as 
defeating former world champion Vasili Smislov. The height 
of his achievement came after three dramatic duels against his 
immediate predecessor as holder of the world title, the Russian 
Anatoly Karpov. The first duel was called to a halt at the end 
of 1984 after 48 games because of the physical and mental fa- 
tigue of Karpov. Kasparov did not refrain from accusing FIDE 
(the World Chess Federation) and the Russian chess establish- 
ment of trying to aid his opponent. In the second battle, which 
was limited to 24 games and which ended in November 1985, 
Kasparov was the victor, the result being 13:11. He thus became 
the youngest person ever to hold the title of world champion. 
In the rematch which took place in London and Leningrad in 
1986 Kasparov retained the title of world champion by a score 
of 12.5:11.5. As world champion he also played against - and 
defeated - some of the greatest players in the West, including 
among them Olaf Anderson of Sweden, Jan Timmam of the 
Netherlands, and Anthony Miles of Great Britain. 

Kasparov's style of playing is deep, original, and devious. 
He tends to make bold moves and take chances to assume the 
offensive role. Kasparov puts great weight on the psychological 
aspects of the game and particularly on the ability to rebound 
after losses. He applied this in the 1986 match with Karpov af- 
ter suffering three losses in a row. In 1990 he defeated Kar- 
pov again in the final meeting of a 24-game contest. He won 
4, lost 3, and drew 17. In 1993 he retained his title, defeating 
Nigel Short of Britain. 

Kasparov battled computer chess programs. In February 
1966 1BM’s Deep Blue defeated Kasparov in one game - the 
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first time a computer had bested a world champion - using 
normal time controls, but Kasparov won the match by gaining 
3 wins and playing to 2 draws. In November 2003 he played 
against the x3p Fritz computer program using a virtual board, 
3D glasses, and a speech recognition system in a four-game 
match. The first game ended in a draw, xD3 won the second, 
Kasparov the third, and the final game ended in a draw. 
Kasparov wrote a number of books which deal with the 
theory of openings of games and an analysis of a selection of 


his games. 
[Yisrael Shrenzel] 


KASPI, ANDRE (1937-_), French historian teaching the 
history of North America at the Sorbonne. Kaspi was born 
in Béziers (Hérault). Among his books are Lindépendance 
ameéricaine (1976), Le Watergate (1983), La guerre de Séces- 
sion (1992), Kennedy, les mille jours d'un président (1993), Les 
Américains: Les Etats-Unis de 1607 4 nos jours (2 vols., 1998), 
and La peine de mort aux Etats-Unis (2003). His two doctoral 
dissertations were published as La mission de Jean Monnet a 
Alger, mars-octobre 1943 (1969) and Le concours américain a 
la France, 1917-1918 (1976). In addition to his work on Ameri- 
can civilization, Kaspi is a pioneer of Jewish historiography in 
France. In the 1970s he founded the first seminar on the Holo- 
caust and the history of the Vichy government and published 
several books on these topics: La Deuxiéme Guerre mondiale, 
chronologie commentée (1990); Les Juifs pendant !Occupation 
(1991); and La libération de la France (1994); as well as a biog- 
raphy, Jules Isaac ou la passion de la vérité (2002). 


[Anne Grynberg (2"¢ ed.)] 


KASPI, JOSEPH BEN ABBA MARI IBN (En Bonafoux 
del’Argentiére; 1279-13402), philosopher, biblical commenta- 
tor, and grammarian. Motivated by an intense desire for wis- 
dom and knowledge, and being a wealthy man, Kaspi spent 
most of his days traveling from one country to another, living 
successively in Arles, Tarascon, Aragon, Catalonia, and on the 
island of Majorca. Because of his admiration for *Maimonides, 
he left for Egypt in 1314 in order to hear explanations on the 
latter’s Guide of the Perplexed from the author’s grandchil- 
dren. He was, however, disappointed in his expectations and 
came to realize that the grandchildren of Maimonides were 
indeed “all righteous, but they did not occupy themselves with 
the study of the sciences.” When he heard that the Guide was 
being studied in the Muslim philosophical schools of Fez, he 
left for that town (in 1332) in order to observe their method 
of study. At the time of the *Pastoureaux (Shepherds’ Perse- 
cutions, 1320), he was in mortal danger and his life was saved 
only by great fortune. 

Kaspi was a prolific writer. He began to write his works 
when 17 years old and composed over 30 books during his 
lifetime. These books dealt with a variety of subjects: logic, 
linguistics, ethics, theology, biblical exegesis, and super-com- 
mentaries to Abraham Ibn Ezra and Maimonides. Despite 
their variety, all have essentially the same purpose: to demon- 
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strate that a correct understanding of Scripture accords with 
the conclusions of philosophy. In his philosophic system he 
followed *Aristotle and *Averroes. On more than one occa- 
sion, however, he expressed contradictory opinions. Kaspi 
rejected the viewpoint that Maimonides had supposedly re- 
futed the theory of the eternity of the world. He raised the 
importance of reason to the level of God, “because reason is 
God and God is reason.” In spite of these ideas which border 
on heresy, Kaspi wrote that “after our God, blessed be He, we 
have no need for Plato, Aristotle, and their ilk, even if they 
dispute this fact.” 

At the same time, since the true meaning of Scripture, the 
opinions of the Greek philosophers and the views of Maimo- 
nides are identical regarding the creation of the world, Kaspi 
did not affirm the traditional belief in creation. On the other 
hand, since he was not only a philosopher, and his Bible com- 
mentary dealt with the plain or literal meaning (peshat) of 
Scripture, he was influenced to a great extent by the exegetical 
approach of Abraham ibn Ezra. Accordingly, he declared that 
“all the words of the Torah and the Bible are in my opinion 
to be accepted in their plain meaning, like the books on logic 
and nature of Aristotle” and, in his view, there was not “in the 
wonders of the prophets any action which departed from na- 
ture.” He defines his aim as “not to be a fool who believes in 
everything, but only in that which can be verified by proof... 
and not to be of the second unthinking category which disbe- 
lieves from the start of its inquiry,’ since “certain things must 
be accepted by tradition, because they cannot be proven” 

This complicated method adopted by Kaspi aroused vi- 
olent criticism against him on the part of Jewish scholars. In 
referring to his first work, Sefer ha-Sod (“Book of the Secret”), 
his critics not only attacked his unorthodox opinions, but also 
accused him of inconsistency: “At times he is meticulous with 
groats and, on other occasions, he disregards golden coins.” 
They also protested against his abuse of the masses, whom he 
had referred to as “animals,” and accused him of having in- 
sulted the Jewish people. Kaspi was very offended by his crit- 
ics and wrote of them with bitterness: “I know that if I had 
murdered and taken possession of ten guilders and presented 
them with these, they would have said that there is no man 
on earth like me for honesty and righteousness.” He severely 
criticized “the great of our people” With sharp irony, he de- 
scribed them as “idling away all their days with unfounded 
arguments and lengthy discussions on the laws of uncleanli- 
ness and purity which no longer apply.’ With the same scorn 
he wrote of the wealthy, whose “body is fat and whose neck is 
thick” and the whole of their wisdom lies in that they know 
how to “lend and extract [their] debts.” 

Kaspi'’s anger did not silence his opponents, and 150 years 
after his death Jewish scholars still differed over the evalua- 
tion of his personality and his works. Simeon b. Zemah *Du- 
ran and Isaac *Abrabanel considered him a dangerous here- 
tic. On the other hand, Johanan Alemanno and Moses *Rieti 
praised his works and considered him among the most illus- 
trious Jewish scholars. 
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Kaspi attempted to educate his children toward perfect 
virtues. He accustomed them to “meditate after every meal, 
morning and evening, on the ethics of the philosophers.” Be- 
fore one of his journeys, he wrote the work Ha-Musar (“Eth- 
ics”) for his son Solomon, “lest the wind of God carries me off 
to a distant land or death overtake me... and perhaps these 
ethics will serve for [his son’s] understanding and the instruc- 
tion of many of the inhabitants of the country.’ In this work, 
which includes the fundamentals of his faith, he teaches his 
son that “truth should neither be cowardly nor bashful.” This 
work also serves as a testament, since in it Kaspi hands down 
to his son a detailed program and guide of his system of learn- 
ing: “and if he will act in this way, he will be a man who will 
combine wisdom with understanding” 

Kaspi was the first to declare of the return of Israel to its 
country and the establishment of the Jewish state: “it becomes 
every intelligent person to believe in this by logic and reason, 
so that the promises of the Scriptures will not be required at 
all” After a comprehensive political survey of the changes and 
events of his time, he reached the conclusion that the return of 
Israel to its country could, without any difficulty, find its place 
within the framework of normal political events. 


Kaspi’s Works 
Many of the titles of Kaspi’s works include the word kesef (“sil- 
ver”), a play on his name. 

1. Adnei Kesef or Sefer ha-Mashal, commentary on the 
Prophetic books, ed. I.H. Last, pt. 1, London 1911; pt. 11, London 
1912. The text is also being published anew in Mikraot Gedolot 
‘Haketer’, ed. Menachem Hacohen, Jerusalem 1992 ff. 

2. Amudei Kesef, exoteric commentary on The Guide of 
the Perplexed, in: Amudei Kesef u-Maskiyyot Kesef, ed. S.A. 
Werbloner, Frankfurt a/M 1848. 

3. Commentaries on the book of Job (two versions), in: 
Asarah Kelei Kesef, ed. I.H. Last, vol. 1, Presburg 1903. 

4. Commentaries on the book of Proverbs (two versions), 
in: Asarah Kelei Kesef, ed. I.H. Last, vol. 1, Presburg 1903. 

5. Commentary on Ibn Janah’s Sefer ha-Rikmah, lost. 

6. Commentary on Maimonides’ Milot ha-Higayyon, 
Ms. Vatican 429. 

7. Commentary on the Song of Songs, in: Asarah Kelei 
Kesef, ed. I.H. Last, vol. 1, Presburg 1903. 

8. Gelilei Kesef, commentary on the book of Esther, in: 
Asarah Kelei Kesef, ed. 1.H. Last, vol. 11, Presburg 1903. 

9. Gevia ha-Kesef, treatise on esoteric topics in the book 
of Genesis, with English translation, ed. B.E. Herring, New 
York 1982. 

10. Hagorat Kesef, commentary on the books of Ezra, Ne- 
hemiah, and Chronicles, in: Asarah Kelei Kesef, ed. I.H. Last, 
vol. 11, Presburg 1903. 

u1. Hazozerot Kesef, commentary on the book of Ecclesias- 
tes, in: Asarah Kelei Kesef, ed. 1.H. Last, vol. 1, Presburg 1903. 

12. Kappot Kesef, commentaries on the books of Ruth 
and Lamentations, in: Asarah Kelei Kesef, ed. 1.H. Last, vol. 
11, Presburg 1903. 
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13. Kearot Kesef, commentary on the book of Daniel, 
lost. 

14. Kesef Sigim, 110 questions on the Bible, lost. 

15. Kevuzat Kesef (two versions): Version A, in: Asarah 
Kelei Kesef, ed. I.H. Last, vol. 1, Presburg 1903; Version B, 
in E. Renan, Les écrivains juifs francais du x1v* siécle, Paris 
1983, pp. 131-201. 

16. Kippurei Kesef, critique of earlier Bible commentar- 
ies, lost. 

17. Maskiyyot Kesef, esoteric commentary on The Guide 
of the Perplexed, in: Amudei Kesef u-Maskiyyot Kesef, ed. S.A. 
Werbloner, Frankfurt a/M 1848. 

18. Menorat Kesef, in: Asarah Kelei Kesef, ed. 1.H. Last, 
vol. 11, Presburg 1903. 

19. Mezamerot Kesef, commentary on the book of Psalms, 
lost. 

20. Mazref la-Kesef, systematic commentary on the Torah, 
ed. I.H. Last, Krakow 1906. 

21. Mitot Kesef, treatise on the intentions of the Bible, 
lost. 

22. Mizrak la-Kesef, treatise on Creation, lost. 

23. Parashat Kesef, supercommentary on Ibn Ezra, un- 
published, Ms. Vatican 151. 

24. Retukot Kesef, principles of linguistics, Ms. Rome- 
Angelica 60. 

25. Sharshot Kesef, dictionary of Hebrew roots, Ms. Rome- 
Angelica. Part published by LH. Last, 7@r 1907, pp. 651-687. 

26. Shulhan Kesef, five exegetical and theological essays, 
ed. H. Kasher, Jerusalem 1996. 

27. Tam ha-Kesef, eight theological essays, ed. I.H. Last, 
London 1913. 

28. Terumat Kesef, brief treatise on ethics and politics, 
Ms. Wien 161. Part published by E.Z. Berman, The Hebrew 
Versions of the Fourth Book of Averroes’ Middle Commentary 
on the Nicomedean Ethics, Jerusalem 1981 (Hebrew). 

29. Tirat Kesef or Sefer ha-Sod, brief commentary on the 
Torah, ed. LH. Last, Presburg 1905. 

30. Yoreh Deah, ethical treatise, with English translation, 
in: I. Abrahams (ed.), Hebrew Ethical wills, Philadelphia 1926, 
vol. 1, pp. 127-161. 

31. Zeror ha-Kesef, Brief treatise on logic, unpublished, 
Ms. Vatican 183. Part published by S. Rosenberg in Iyyun, 32 
(1984), pp. 275-295. 
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199-217, 324-33, 449-573 57 (1913), 559-66; Renan, Ecrivains, 131-206; 
M. Steinschneider, Gesammelte Schriften, 1 (1925), 89-137; Waxman, 
Literature (1960), index s.v. Joseph Ibn Kaspi; J. Guttmann, Philoso- 
phies of Judaism (1964), 196-7; J. Rosenthal, Mehkarim u-Mekorot, 1 
(1967), 140, 149, 286, 404-5; I. Zinberg, Di Geshikhte fun Literatur bay 
Yidn, 4 (1943), 151-65, 414. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Aslanoy, “De la 
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mentaire littéral; le cas de Joseph Caspi,” in: REJ, 161 (2002), 123-37; 
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Philosophy and Language in the Writing of Joseph Ibn Caspi” (diss., 
Ann Arbor, 1979); R. Eisen, “Joseph Ibn Kaspi on the Secret Mean- 
ing of the Scroll of Esther,’ in: REJ, 160 (2001), 379-408; B. Finkel- 
scherer, “Die Sprachwissenschaft des Joseph Ibn Kaspi,” in: Breslau 
(1930); R. Goetschel, “Le Sacrifice 7’ Isaak dans le ‘Gebia Kesef’ de Jo- 
seph Ibn Kaspi, in: Pardes, 22 (1996), 69-82; B. Herring, Joseph ibn 
Kaspis Gevia’ Kesef (1982); H. Kasher, “Joseph Ibn Kaspi’s Aristote- 
lian Interpretation, and Fundamentalist Interpretation of the book of 
Job,” in: Daat, 20 (1988), 117-26 (Heb.); idem, “Linguistic Solutions to 
Theological Problems in the Works of Joseph Ibn Kaspi,’ in: M. Hal- 
lamish and A. Kasher (ed.), Religion and Language (1981), 91-96; H. 
Kasher, “On the Book of Esther as an Allegory in the Works of Jo- 
seph Ibn Kaspi, A Response to R. Eisen,” in: REJ, 161 (2002), 459-64; 
H. Kasher (ed.), Shulhan Kesef (Heb., 1996), intro., 11-53; B. Mesch, 
“Principles of Judaism in Maimonides and Joseph Ibn Kaspi,’ in: Mys- 
tics, Philosophers, and Politicians (1982), 85-98; S. Pines, “The Resur- 
rection of the Jewish State according to Ibn Caspi and Spinoza,’ in: 
Iyyun, 14 (1963) 289-317 (Heb.); E. Renan, Les écrivains juifs frangais 
des x1v siécle (1893), 131-201; S. Rosenberg, “Logic, Language and 
Exegesis of the Bible in the Works of Joseph Ibn Kaspi,” in: M. Hal- 
lamish and A. Kasher (eds.), Religion and Language (1981), 104-13; 
S. Rosenberg, “Joseph Ibn Kaspi: Sefer ha-Hata’a (Sophistical Refu- 
tation), in: Iyyun, 32 (1983), 275-95 (Heb.); H. Stroudze, “Les deux 
commentaires @ibn Kaspi sur les Proverbes,” in: REJ, 52 (1962), 71-76; 
I. Twersky, “Joseph Ibn Kaspi - Portrait of a Medieval Jewish Intel- 
lectual,” in: I. Twersky (ed.), Studies in Medieval Jewish History and 
Literature (1979), 231-57. 


[Ephraim Kupfer / Hannah Kasher (24 ed.)] 


KASPI, NETHANEL BEN NEHEMIAH (15'' century), au- 
thor of religious-philosophical works. Kaspi was a disciple of 
Frat Maimon (Solomon b. Menahem). He composed the fol- 
lowing works: (1) commentary on the Kuzari, completed in 
1424, for which he made use of the Hebrew translations by 
Judah ibn Tibbon and Judah Cardinal; (2) commentary on the 
anonymous philosophical work Ruah Hen; (3) commentary 
on Maimonides’ Shemonah Perakim. All three commentaries 
appear to be primarily a record of Frat Maimon’s oral expla- 
nations. All three are contained in a Parma manuscript (no. 
395), copied by Abraham Farissol in Ferrara in 1520. (4) Le- 
kutot (“selections”), consisting of comments on passages in 
the Pentateuch, and polemical remarks against Christianity 
including, in the main, the arguments used by French rabbis 
in their debates with Christians, such as may be found in the 
writings of Joseph b. Nathan ha-Mekanne. Kaspi also copied 
works, among them *Levi b. Gershom’s commentary on the 
Pentateuch, in Avignon in 1429. He also copied *Alfasi’s Hala- 
khot (in 1454) and other rabbinical works. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Uebersetzungen, 404, 427; 
Renan, Ecrivains, 235, 409 ff., 266; Gross, Gal Jud, 10, 69-70, 89, 


390. 
[Bernard Suler] 


KASRILS, RONNIE (1938- ), South African resistance 


leader and politician. Kasrils was a member of the banned 
South African Communist Party (sacp) and was active in the 
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armed wing of the African National Congress, Umkhonto we 
Sizwe (Mk), from its creation. He was in Mx’s Natal regional 
command and personally carried out acts of sabotage and 
organized a major operation to provide it with dynamite. In 
1962, he received a five-year banning order and narrowly es- 
caped arrest under new security legislation. He remained on 
the run from the security police until October 1963, when he 
went abroad for military training. After several years in the 
ANC Office in Dar es Salaam, Kasrils moved to London, where 
he worked with other exiled South African activists like Joe 
Slovo in establishing underground Mk units in South Africa. 
In 1977, he held various senior positions within the resistance 
movements in Southern Africa, including Angola, Mozam- 
bique, and Zambia. He was chief of military intelligence in 
1983-88 and was a coopted member of the ANC National Ex- 
ecutive Committee from 1987. He was also a member of the 
sAcP Central Committee and Politburo. With the onset of the 
reform process, he returned to South Africa in 1990. Follow- 
ing the transition to nonracial democracy in 1994, he served 
terms as deputy minister of defense (1994-99) and minister 
of water affairs and forestry (1999-2004). During the latter 
period, he took the lead in promoting local Jewish opposi- 
tion to the policies of the State of Israel. He was appointed 
minister of intelligence in 2004. He wrote an autobiography 
called Armed and Dangerous; My Undercover Struggle Against 


Apartheid (1993). 
[David Saks (2"4 ed.)] 


KASSEL, city in Germany, former capital of the state of 
*Hesse-Kassel. A record of 1293 maintains that a Jewess had 
been in possession of some property in Kassel at an earlier 
date. A Jews’ street was in existence in 1318. During the *Black 
Death persecutions (1348-49) the Jews suffered, but some 
managed to escape and were living in Frankfurt (1360) and 
Erfurt. By 1398 there was an organized community, with a syn- 
agogue and cemetery in Kassel. The Jews’ street is mentioned 
again in 1455 and 1486 and the “Jews’ well” may date from this 
period. In 1513 Master Falke contributed to the construction 
of a local bridge; in 1520 he paid the rent for the cemetery, as 
did his widow in 1526. Landgrave Philip of Hesse expelled the 
Jews from Hesse-Kassel in 1524. However, in 1530 he admitted 
Michel Jud of Derenburg as court agent for ten years, and in 
1532 issued a Jewry toleration law, amplified in 1539. Though 
restrictive and ordering Jews to attend Christian sermons, it 
was less severe than the extreme anti-Jewish proposals of the 
Reformation theologian Martin *Butzer. Only a few Jews were 
allowed in Kassel in the period, namely a physician and sev- 
eral silk knitters; in 1602 the *Court Jew Hayum was admit- 
ted as mint master. 

During the Thirty Years’ War the Jews were compelled to 
leave Kassel. However the Court Jew Benedict Goldschmidt 
received a residence privilege in 1635, extended in 1647 to in- 
clude his two sons. From 1650 to 1715 private services were 
held in the Goldschmidts’ house, led by the rabbi of the nearby 
village of Brettenhausen (later part of Kassel), where a cem- 
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etery was acquired in 1621. In 1714 a synagogue building was 
erected and enlarged in 1755; the community had grown by 
then to approximately 200 persons. A *Memorbuch was be- 
gun in 1720, and a hevra kaddisha founded in 1773. In 1772 
the rabbinate was tranferred from Witzenhausen, seat of the 
yeshivah, to Kassel. 

In 1577 Landgrave William the Wise had initiated Hesse- 
Kassel Jewry assemblies, first held in Kassel. The kehillah He- 
brew constitution papers, begun in 1633, and a pinkas (records 
and decisions) were ordered to be translated into German in 
1734-40. Hesse-Kassel Jewry was under the civic jurisdiction 
of the *Fulda rabbinate until 1625, and that of *Friedberg un- 
til 1656. 

From 1807 to 1813 Kassel was the capital of the short-lived 
kingdom of Westphalia. The emancipation law of 1808 granted 
civil rights to Jews and made possible the influx of Jews from 
other areas. A *consistory headed by Israel *Jacobson intro- 
duced synagogue and educational reforms. The government 
of the reestablished principality of Hesse-Kassel issued a more 
restrictive Jewry ordinance in 1823, which remained in force 
until 1866, when Kassel came under Prussian rule and Prus- 
sian emancipation laws prevailed. In 1836-39 a new synagogue 
was built, accommodating around 1,000 persons. An Ortho- 
dox faction separated after 1872 and built its own synagogue 
in 1898. The main synagogue was rebuilt in 1890-1907. The 
Hesse-Kassel yeshivah was transferred to Kassel as a teach- 
ers’ seminary and elementary school. The community had a 
library of Judaica and Hebraica, and in the Landesmuseum a 
display of ceremonial objects as well as arts and crafts, which 
was restored after 1945. It also possessed an orphanage and an 
old age home. In 1905, 2,445 Jews lived in Kassel, 2,750 (1.62% 
of the total) in 1925, and 2,301 (1.31%) in June 1933. 

On November 7, 1938, two days before the start of Kristall- 
nacht, the main synagogue was set on fire, but the local fire- 
men extinguished the blaze, something that they were explic- 
itly instructed not to do on Kristallnacht. Two days later, the 
Liberal synagogue was burned down and the Orthodox syna- 
gogue destroyed, and a completed manuscript of the second 
volume of the history of the Jews in Kassel, prepared under 
community auspices, was destroyed, as later were all records 
on emigration and deportation. Three hundred Jews includ- 
ing the rabbi were sent to Buchenwald and 560 Jews emi- 
grated over the next year. As to the remaining Jews, 470 were 
deported to Riga in 1941, 99 to Majdanek in 1942, and 323 to 
Theresienstadt that year. In 1945-46, 200 Jews (mainly Dis- 
placed Persons) lived in Kassel, 102 in 1955, 73 in 1959, and 106 
in 1970. With municipal aid a synagogue with a community 
center was built in 1965. The Jewish community numbered 
about 1,220 in 2004 after the immigration of Jews from the 
former Soviet Union in the 1990s. Since the synagogue became 
too small it was pulled down and the architect Alfred Jacoby 
designed a new one with a community center, which was con- 
secrated in 2000. It was financed by the Jewish community of 
Kassel, the Association of Jewish Communities in Hesse, the 
Federal state (Land) of Hesse, and the city of Kassel. 
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[Toni Oelsner] 


KASSEL, DAVID (pseudonym of Dovid Kisel; 1881-1935), 
Yiddish writer. Born in Minsk, he was influenced by the 
*Bund, in whose publications his first poems appeared. After 
marrying the poet Sarah Reisen, sister of Abraham *Reisen, he 
settled in Warsaw and attracted attention with his short sto- 
ries and novels, In Dorf (“In the Village,” 1912); Unter a Vaysn 
Forhang (“Behind a White Curtain,” 1922), and On an Oysveg 
(“No Way Out,’ 1922). He also wrote a series of popular text- 
books, prose anthologies, and translations of Tolstoy, Lermon- 
tov, and Jules Verne. His autobiographical novella Moysheles 
Kinderyorn (“Moyshele’s Childhood,’ 1921) was a pioneering 
work in Yiddish children’s literature. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Reisen, Epizodn fun Mayn Lebn, 2 vols. 
(1929), passim; Rejzen, Leksikon, 3 (1929), 482-8; J.S. Hertz (ed.), Doy- 
res Bundistn, 1 (1956), 420-2. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 8 (1981), 
84-7; Sh. Niger, Shmuesn vegn Bikher (1922), 295-303. 

[Moshe Starkman] 


KASSIL, LEV ABRAMOVICH (1905-1970), Soviet Rus- 
sian author. Probably the most important Soviet writer for 
juveniles since the beginning of the 1930s, Kassil is known to 
tens of millions of young Russians for his novels about ado- 
lescents. Konduit (“Conduit, 1930) and Shvambraniya (1933; 
The Land of Shvambraniya, 1935) describe the author’s own 
childhood in a pre-revolutionary town on the Volga. Vratar 
respubliki (“The Goal-Keeper of the Republic”; 1939), Cher- 
emysh, brat geroya (1938; Brother of a Hero, 1968), and Khod 
beloy korolevy (“The Gambit of the White Queen’; 1958) are 
about Soviet sportsmen. Dorogiye moi malchiski (“My Dear 
Kids”; 1944) shows children engaged in doing physical work 
during World War 11, and Ulitsa mladshego syna (“The Street 
of the Younger Son”; 1949) describes the adventures of those 
youngsters who participated in the anti-Nazi underground. 
Kassil’s works contain few Jewish themes or protagonists. 
One of the exceptions is his autobiographical Shvambraniya, 
which includes a scene in which Kassil, angry at the nasty an- 
tisemitic passages in Gogol’s Taras Bulba, refuses to read the 
classic aloud in school. The scene was omitted from postwar 


editions of the book. 
[Maurice Friedberg] 
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KASTEIN, JOSEF (pen name of Julius Katzenstein, 1890- 
1946), German writer and biographer. Kastein was born in 
Bremen to an assimilated family. He was an ardent Zionist 
from a young age and took part in the Tenth Zionist Congress 
in Basel. Kastein abandoned his legal career during the 1920s 
and devoted himself to Jewish historical studies. In 1927 he 
left Germany and settled in Switzerland, where he worked as a 
writer. He immigrated to Palestine in 1935 and lived in Tel Aviv 
for the rest of his life. Beginning with his well-known Eine Ge- 
schichte der Juden (1931; History and Destiny of the Jews, 1933), 
Kastein published a steady stream of original presentations of 
both the broad sweep of Jewish history and of particular his- 
torical figures and themes. His monographs include Sabbatai 
Zewi, der Messias von Ismir (1930; The Messiah of Ismir, 1931), 
Uriel da Costa (1932), Suesskind von Trimberg (1934), Theodor 
Herzl (1935), Herodes (1936), and Jeremias (1938). Among other 
works that appeared before the outbreak of World War 11 were 
Jews in Germany (1934; Juden in Deutschland, 1935), first pub- 
lished in English; Das Geschichterlebnis des Juden (1936), an 
indictment of Jewish assimilationism; and Jerusalem; die Ge- 
schichte eines Landes (1937). Though without pretensions to 
original scholarship, Kastein’s books were written in a passion- 
ate style, expressing the author's faith in the mission and des- 
tiny of the Jewish people. Two works of a different type were 
the early verse collection Logos und Pan (1918) and Eine pa- 
laestinensische Novelle (1942). Toward the end of his life Kas- 
tein also wrote a collection of Hebrew essays, which appeared 
posthumously as Middot va-Arakhim (1947). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Carlebach, Sefer ha-Demuyyot (1959), 
286-300. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Dreyer, in: Bremisches Jahrbuch, 
58 (1980), 93-144; idem, in: BLBI, 60 (1981), 21-50; idem, in: BLBI, 66 
(1983), 23-51; idem, in: BLBI, 71 (1985), 35-56 (bibliography). 


[Rudolf Kayser / Noam Zadoff (2"¢ ed.)] 


KASTORIA (Castoria), town and area of Macedonia, Greece, 
W. of Salonika. There was a Jewish settlement in the Kastoria 
fortress town during the reign of Justinian (527-565). In the 
11 century, the community was headed by Tobias b. Eliezer, 
the author of Lekah Tov. One of his disciples was Meir of 
Kastoria, author of Meor Einayim, a midrashic exegesis on 
the Torah. In the 11» century, many Jewish refugees settled 
in the city, in particular Jews from Hungary who escaped the 
pillage of the Crusaders. Noteworthy was the 14'® century 
Hakham Leon Judah ben Moses Moskoni, who wrote on the 
Torah commentary of Rabbi Avraham Ibn Ezra, and the pay- 
tan David ben Eliezer, who composed the Mahzor Kastoria. 
When the Ottomans conquered the city in 1385, the Jewish 
community was known as a Greek-speaking Romaniot cul- 
ture. After the conquest of Constantinople in 1453, most of the 
Jews of Kastoria moved to the capital and formed a congrega- 
tion in the Balat Quarter. In the 16" century Jewish refugees 
from Spain settled here, but most of the town’s Jews came 
from Apulia, southern Italy. A Sicilian congregation was also 
formed in the 16" century. Despite the numerous Jewish im- 
migrants from Apulia and Sicily, the Italian Jews after a gen- 
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eration assimilated into the Sephardi culture and lost their 
special Italian customs. From the 16" century onward, the 
Jewish merchants were active in the fur trade, and eventually 
gained a worldwide reputation in this field. There were also 
Jewish peddlers, artisans, and tax collectors. In the mid-17'> 
century, there was an active Shabbatean following, including 
Rabbi Shemayah ben Moses Mayo, who in the end remained 
loyal to Jewish law. *Nathan of Gaza, the main disciple of 
the false messiah *Shabbetai Zevi spent time in Kastoria and 
wrote his work Sefer ha-Beriah there. Ali Pasha, governor of 
the region from 1788 to 1822, imposed oppressive taxes on the 
Jewish population of Kastoria. In 1828, the synagogue that was 
built in the mid-18'' century was destroyed, and in 1830, in 
its place, the Aragon Synagogue was donated by the famous 
local philanthropist Isaac Behor Moses Rousso, nicknamed 
“Senor Shako.’ The Castorian Jewish community, whether in 
Castoria, Israel, or the U.S., has continually commemorated 
the annual date of the passing of this renowned 19" century 
benefactor. At the beginning of the 19" century the local rabbi 
was Moses Isaac ha-Levi, the author of Maaseh Moshe, a hal- 
akhic and aggadic index to the Talmud. A Jewish school was 
established in 1873. The community suffered blood libels in 
1879 and 1908. The Spanish-Jewish dialect used by Kastoria 
Jews was of a special character. Beginning with the first de- 
cade of the 20" century, at the end of the Ottoman period, 
emigration from Kastoria to New York ensued. The city was 
annexed to Greece in 1912-13 after the Balkan Wars and Mo- 
nastir Jews migrated to Castoria after World War 1. In 1928 the 
Jewish community numbered goo. In the 1920s and 1930s, the 
youth of the community had an active Judeo-Spanish theater 
group. In the 1930s, graduates of the local ayj (Agudat Jeunes 
Juives) youth movement founded by the Jewish school prin- 
cipal Jacob Jak Ashkenazi formed the nucleus of the garin, the 
agricultural settlement group, that in 1937 established Moshav 
Zur Moshe, one of the *Stockade and Watchtower settlements 
erected overnight in Erez Israel to evade the British prohibi- 
tion against forming new Jewish settlements. In late March 
1944, 763 Jews from Kastoria were arrested and deported to 
Auschwitz. In 1948 there were 35 Jews living in the town, and 
by 1965 their number had dwindled to 22. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Molho, Histoire des Israélites de Castoria 
(1938). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Rivlin, “Kastoria,” in: Pinkas Ke- 
hillot Yavan (1999), 372-81. 


[Simon Marcus / Yitzchak Kerem (24 ed.)] 


KASZTNER, REZSO RUDOLF (Israel; 1906-1957), jour- 
nalist, lawyer, and a leader of the Zionist movement in Ro- 
mania and Hungary. Born in Cluj, Transylvania (then part of 
Romania), Kasztner studied law. From 1925 to 1940 he worked 
on the Hungarian-language Zionist daily Uj Kelet in Cluj, and 
served as its political correspondent in *Bucharest from 1929 
to 1931. During this period he was also the secretary of the 
parliamentary faction of the National Jewish Party. A leader 
of Aviva-Barissia, a Zionist youth movement (which eventu- 
ally joined up with Ha-Ihud ha-Olami), he edited its periodi- 
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cal Noar (in Hungarian) from 1926 to 1928. After Transylva- 
nia was annexed by Hungary (1940), Uj Kelet was closed down 
by the authorities; Kasztner then moved to *Budapest (1942), 
and joined the local *Keren Hayesod office. He was also ac- 
tive in the national headquarters of Ha-Ihud ha-Olami, and 
from 1943 to 1945 was deputy chairman of the small Hungar- 
ian Zionist Organization. As soon as he arrived in Budapest, 
Kasztner joined the Zionists’ organized rescue efforts on be- 
half of the Jewish refugees from *Poland and Slovakia (see 
*Czechoslovakia). First in charge of semi-clandestine political 
work and later head of the rescue operations, Kasztner con- 
ducted negotiations with the Hungarian authorities and po- 
litical leaders, including members of the opposition. He also 
maintained contact with the Hungarian military intelligence 
and the German intelligence (called Abwehr) which had come 
to Hungary even before its occupation by the Germans. After 
the German occupation of Hungary (March 19, 1944), rescue 
operations were stepped up and the Zionist contacts also came 
to include the officers of RsHA (Reich Security Main Office) 
who, headed by Adolf *Eichmann, arrived in Hungary to ap- 
ply the “Final Solution” (see *Holocaust, General Survey). 
Kasztner conducted the rescue work jointly with Joel *Brand, 
who initially served as the main contact with the Germans. 
As a relatively unknown “foreigner” he could not have been 
effective with Hungarian politicians and officials so his area 
of contacts was with the Germans. The very idea of negotiat- 
ing with the Germans was controversial both during the war 
and afterwards. The Nazis were imposing “The Final Solu- 
tion;” they were clearly the enemy bent on destruction. Yet, 
they also were the only address if rescue was to be effectuated. 
The prime subject under discussion with the various German 
offices was the “Blut fuer Ware” (“Blood for Goods”) plan by 
which Germany would receive quantities of supplies for the 
German war effort from neutral countries with the help of in- 
ternational Jewish bodies in exchange for the survival of the 
Jewish population and their transfer from German-occupied 
territories to safety abroad, especially to Palestine. By 1944, the 
German military situation was clearly deteriorating and their 
purposes were hardly humanitarian, but if they could improve 
their military situation, then the partial postponement of the 
murder of Jews in one sector of operation — postponement not 
cancellation - was a price they might be willing to pay. In con- 
nection with this plan Kasztner became the chief contact with 
Eichmann in place of Joel Brand, whom Eichmann had sent 
to Istanbul to open negotiations with Jewish leaders abroad. 
In the period of Aug. 21, 1944-April 1945 he visited Germany 
a number of times, and also went five times to Switzerland, in 
order to meet representatives of the ‘American Jewish Joint 
Distribution Committee and the *Jewish Agency on the rescue 
plan, and particularly to arrange its financing by Jewish or- 
ganizations. These activities resulted in the Germans’ transfer 
to Switzerland of two transports, first of 318 and later of 1,368 
Jews from *Bergen-Belsen, most of them of Hungarian and 
Transylvanian origin (on Aug. 18 and Dec. 6, 1944). Among 
the people on the Kaszner train were the Satmar Rebbe, Joel 
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*Teitelbaum, and his entourage - saved by a Zionist - along 
with members of Kasztner’s own family and wealthy Jews 
whose support was essential to financing the operation. This 
was later to be a source of controversy. Kasztner’s negotiations 
with the Germans were also designed to ensure the survival 
of the Jews in the Budapest ghetto. 

The postwar situation of Kasztner put him at the center of 
a storm. After the war Kasztner settled in Israel and was given 
a government post, becoming active in the *Mapai Party. He 
edited Mapai’s Hungarian-language weekly A Jév6 and sub- 
sequently rejoined the editorial staff of Uj Kelet, reestablished 
in Tel Aviv in 1948. In 1953, an old Jew Malkiel Gruenwald of 
Jerusalem published a mimeographed leaflet in which he ac- 
cused Kasztner of having collaborated with the German Nazis 
thereby hastening the destruction of Hungarian Jewry. He also 
alleged that at the Nuremberg trial of Kurt Becher, an ss off- 
cer, Kasztner had testified on his behalf and thereby helped in 
acquitting a war criminal. In view of the fact that the person 
being slandered was a government official, the Israel attorney 
general issued a writ of indictment against Gruenwald. The 
trial was a media sensation. A brilliant young right-wing at- 
torney, Shmuel *Tamir, turned the defense of Gruenwald into 
an indictment of Kasztner and in turn of the Israeli govern- 
ment and the Zionist movement. 

On June 22, 1955, the judge, Benjamin Halevy, who later 
was one of the judges at the Eichmann trial, gave his decision 
in the case, in which he accepted most of Gruenwald’s accusa- 
tions and in a sharply worded judgment accused Kasztner of 
“selling his soul to Satan.” Halevy said that only the accusation 
that Kasztner has personally profited remained unproven and 
thus found for the plaintiff but awarded him a pittance. The 
Israel Cabinet instructed the attorney general to lodge an ap- 
peal, a decision which caused a cabinet crisis when the *Gen- 
eral Zionists refused to support the government on a non- 
confidence motion. The Kasztner case thus became a major 
issue in the election campaign of 1955. The appeal, however, 
was submitted and on Jan. 17, 1958, the Supreme Court over- 
turned the lower court’s decision, finding Gruenwald guilty on 
most points of the slander charge and thereby clearing Kaszt- 
ner’s name. Kasztner himself was no longer alive; on March 3, 
1957, a young man from Tel Aviv, Ze'ev Eckstein, influenced by 
the political atmosphere created by the lower court's verdict, 
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shot Kasztner in the street. He succumbed nine days later. The 
story of Kasztner served as the model for a novel by Robert St. 
John, The Man who Played God (1962). It is a featured part of 
both right-wing and post-Zionist critiques of Zionist activi- 
ties during the Holocaust. 

The accusations against Kasztner include the argument 
that he should have informed Hungarian Jews of the “Final 
Solution.” He had been privy to the Vr’ba- Wetzler report and 
“knew” that Jews were being killed in massive numbers. Hun- 
garian Jews should have been warned of their fate, that he had 
favored privileged rather than ordinary Jews in his rescue ef- 
forts, and that he saved his own family at the expense of oth- 
ers. His negotiations with the Germans were by their very 
nature unequal; they had power, he did not. They could open 
the gates; he could not, at least not without their approval. So 
his situation was compromised from the start. Kasztner de- 
fenders argue on his behalf that information about the “Fi- 
nal Solution” was available to Hungarian Jews from many 
sources, but such information was not accepted as credible and 
therefore could not serve as a basis for action. Furthermore, 
the support of wealthy Jews was essential to financing the 
rescue operation. Without their participation for humanitar- 
ian or self-interested reasons no possible rescue could have 
been achieved, and the rescue of his family was quite natural. 
Even in death, the controversy endures. It remains the subject 
of books, journalistic pieces, and even television shows and 
films. Kasztner remains a useful target for those who wish 
to attack the Zionist establishment of the Yishuv and the early 
years of statehood, and his circumstances reveal the utter 
powerlessness of Jews under German occupation once the 
“Final Solution” was German policy. Hero or villain or both, 
the debate over Kasztner will endure though quite often the 
discussion has less to do with him than with contemporary 
issues. 
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Kibbutz Nir David (also known as Tel Amal) was established in 1936 at the foot of 
Mount Gilboa. It is known as the first Jewish settlement to be built in those years in the form 


of a “Stockade and Watchtower” outpost. Photo: The Central Zionist Archive, Jerusalem. 
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THE TERM ZIONISM FIRST APPEARED AT THE END OF THE 19TH CENTURY TO DENOTE THE 
MOVEMENT TO REESTABLISH THE JEWISH HOMELAND IN EREZ ISRAEL. OVER THE PAST CENTURY, 
THE NATION OF ISRAEL HAS EXPERIENCED ONE OF THE MOST MIRACULOUS TRANSFORMATIONS 
IN HUMAN HISTORY. NOWHERE IS THIS MORE CLEARLY REVEALED THAN IN THE 
VAST DEVELOPMENTS IN ISRAEL'S ARCHITECTURE AND URBAN LANDSCAPE. OFFERED HERE ARE 
SOME STUNNING BEFORE-AND-AFTER VIEWS OF THE GROWTH OF ISRAEL AS WELL AS SOME OF THE 


FACES OF ISRAEL'S CITIZENS, WHO HAIL FROM MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED COUNTRIES. 


ZIONISM 


Nir David in 1997. Photo: Albatross Aerial Photography. 
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TOP: En Harod was first established in 1921 as a kibbutz on the southern side of the Harod valley, near the 
Harod spring at the foot of Mount Gilboa. Photo: The Central Zionist Archive, Jerusalem. 


BOTTOM: In the early years of the 21st century En Harod consists of two prospering kibbutzim, each with its own 
political affiliation. The split occurred in 1951 as a result of a political rift. Photo: Albatross Aerial Photography. 
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TOP: In the early 20th century the area adjacent to the Western Wall, near the Jewish Quarter of Old Jerusalem, 
was occupied by the small Mughrabi neighborhood, built in the middle of the 19th century. The far background is 
dominated by Mount Scopus, still without buildings or trees. On the far left is the Augusta Victoria compound 


built by German Emperor Wilhelm II. Photo: The Central Zionist Archive, Jerusalem. 


BOTTOM: A view of the area adjacent to the Western Wall at the end of the 20th century (1997). A large plaza was built 
in front of the Western Wall to serve the many visitors and the pilgrims who frequent it. The Hebrew University campus 
is seen on Mount Scopus along the far skyline, behind the Dome of the Rock. Photo: Albatross Aerial Photography 





Israel has brought together Jews from all over the world — as here, old men from Iraq and Yemen. 
Photo: Albatross Aerial Photography. 





ABOVE: The cliffs along the shoreline in the west of Herzliyyah in 


the early 1930s Photo: The Central Zionist Archive, Jerusalem. 


(opposite page): Hotels, restaurants and other installations of a modern resort area 
line the shore of Herzliyyah in 1997. The western edge of the city is now one of the most 


developed tourist areas in the country. Photo: Albatross Aerial Photography. 








TOP: The town and bay of Haifa in the late 1920s after construction there by the British authorities of a 
modern port and a long jetty. The large building in the foreground is the Technion, the institute of technology 
established in 1925 in the Jewish district of Hadar ha-Karmel. Photo: The Central Zionist Archive, Jerusalem. 


BOTTOM: Haifa and its bay in the 1990s. The city now extends over the entire slope of Mount Carmel. The old Herzliyya 
neighborhood, later known as Hadar ha-Karmel, is now the core of a large city. Photo: Albatross Aerial Photography. 
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KATCHEN, JULIUS (1926-1969), pianist. Born in New Jer- 
sey, Katchen studied with David Saperton in New York. He 
made his first public appearance at the age of ten and his de- 
but with the Philadelphia Orchestra in 1937. He played with 
the New York Philharmonic and at the age of 12 gave his first 
New York recital. Katchen gave up his promising career to 
study philosophy and English literature at Haverford Col- 
lege. Subsequently awarded a French government fellowship 
(1945), he settled in Paris, which became his home for the 
rest of his life. He became a major figure on the international 
music scene, noted for his powerful musical intelligence and 
a virtuoso technique, and toured as a soloist, recitalist, and 
chamber music artist. He was well known for his chamber 
music collaborations with violinist Joseph Suk and cellist Ja- 
nos Starker. Katchen maintained a broad repertoire extending 
from the Classical era to contemporary music, but was most 
closely associated with Brahms. His death from cancer at the 
age of 42 robbed the world of a pianist who could convey the 
feeling that music is the richest and most inclusive reflection 
of human experience. 
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°KATKOV, MIKHAIL NIKIFOROVICH (1818-1887), jour- 
nalist, publicist, and editor of the influential newspaper Mos- 
kovskiya Vedomosti. In his youth, Katkov was associated with 
the revolutionary circles of Herzen and Bakunin. From the 
1840s, he was attracted by the ideas of British liberalism, but 
after the Polish revolt (1863), he joined the camp of the ex- 
tremist Conservatives. He nevertheless remained faithful to 
his liberal principles with respect to the Jewish problem. At 
the height of the anti-Jewish riots (1881-82), he condemned 
the “sudden mobilization against the Jews” which was due to 
“malicious devisers of evil” who deliberately sought to confuse 
the consciousness of the nation and encourage it to solve the 
Jewish problem, not by reasoning and enquiry, but with the 
assistance of “upraised fists.” 


KATOWICE 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nedelnaya Khronika Voskhoda, no. 30 


887). 
2887) [Yehuda Slutsky] 


KATOWICE (Ger. Kattowitz), capital of Katowice province 
Silesia, part of Prussia until 1921. Information regarding Jewish 
communities in the vicinity of Katowice goes back to 1733. At 
the end of the 18 century certain Jews leased the iron found- 
ries in the suburb in Bogucice (Ger. Bogutschuetz). The Jews 
were expelled from the nearby localities in 1781, but they were 
permitted to return in 1787. In 1840 there were 12 Jews in the 
city. Following the industrial development of the city, Jews 
played an increasing role in its economic life. The Jewish pop- 
ulation numbered 102 in 1855, and in 1867, when Katowice was 
declared a city, 624; it numbered 2,216 in 1899, 2,979 in 1910, 
and 9,000 in 1932. The non-Jewish population grew at a much 
faster rate, rising from 14,000 in 1888 to 130,645 in 1930. 

An independent community was organized in 1866. 
From 1850 religious services were held in prayer-houses. The 
first synagogue was built in 1862 (expanded in 1880) and a new 
one was built in 1900. A cemetery was opened in 1868, and 
the first community rabbi was appointed in 1872. Commu- 
nal activities expanded as the community grew. The Hovevei 
Zion conference was held in Katowice in 1884 (see *Kattowitz 
Conference). The Jewish communal organization developed 
considerably after World War 1 when Bruno Altmann headed 
the community from 1919. A new community building was 
inaugurated in 1937 which served as a center for cultural and 
organizational activities. The community paid much attention 
to Jewish education, maintaining a school, named after Berek 
*Joselewicz, and a Hebrew school, established in 1935. 

Antisemitic agitation in Katowice increased during the 
19308. In 1937 there were pogroms, and bombs were thrown 
into shops owned by Jews. As most of the Jews there were 
tradesmen, their economic position suffered severely as a 
result of the anti-Jewish *boycott. The Polish artisans’ orga- 
nizations introduced “Aryan” articles into their regulations, 
and the Jewish artisans were expelled: the barbers’ associa- 
tion introduced an Aryan article in 1937, and the tailors’ as- 
sociation and others introduced similar articles in 1938. As a 
result of antisemitism many Jews left Katowice, and by 1939, 
8,587 remained (6.3% of the total population). Rabbis Kalman 
Chameides and Mordechai Vogelmann served the commu- 
nity from 1928 until just before the Holocaust. In 1937 Rabbi 
Chameides was appointed adviser on Jewish affairs at the mu- 


nicipal law courts. [Shimshon Leib Kirshenboim] 


Holocaust Period and Modern Period 
The Germans entered the city on September 3, 1939, and found 
a refugee-swelled Jewish population of 11,000-12,000 there. 
With many fleeing, 3,500 remained in October. Further flight 
and expulsions left 900 at the end of the year. These were ex- 
pelled to other localities in May-June 1940, mostly to Chrza- 
now, and shared the fate of the local Jews 

After World War 11 about 1,500 Jews (almost all of whom 
were from other parts of Poland and had spent the war years 


in the Soviet Union) settled in Katowice, and a Jewish Com- 
mitee for Upper Silesia was established there. A chapter of the 
Communist-led Jewish Cultural and Social Society was active 
until 1967, when the Polish authorities launched their antise- 
mitic campaign. As a result of official hostility, almost all the 


Jews in Katowice left Poland. 
[Stefan Krakowski] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Cohn, Geschichte der Synagogen-Gemeinde 
Kattowitz... (1900); A. Szefer, Miejsca stracen Ludnscicywilnej woje- 
wodztwa katowickiego, 1939-1945 (1969); Yad Vashem Archives. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Maser et al., Juden in Oberschlesien 1 (1992), 
107-21; W. Majowski (ed.), 100 Jahre Stadt Kattowitz 1865-1965. 


KATSH (Katz), ABRAHAM ISAAC (1908-1998), U.S. edu- 
cator, author, and archivist. Katsh was born in Indura (Am- 
dur), Poland, and immigrated to the United States in 1925. He 
received a B.S. from New York University in mathematics in 
1931 and a J.D. from the law school in 1936. In 1933, he per- 
suaded Nyv to allow him to offer a course in modern Hebrew, 
the first such course at a U.S. university. There, he founded the 
Jewish Culture Foundation, the Department of Hebrew Lan- 
guage and Education, and the Institute of Hebrew Studies. 
A chair in his name was established at Nyu’s Hebrew stud- 
ies department in 1957. Katsh received a Ph.D. from *Dropsie 
College in 1942 and, in 1967, was elected president of Dropsie 
College (later University). 

Katsh was a wide-ranging scholar. As a student, he 
translated Einstein’s theory of relativity into Hebrew. In 1954 
he published Judaism in Islam, an analysis of biblical and tal- 
mudic backgrounds of the Koran and its commentaries. Dur- 
ing a visit to the Soviet Union and Hungary in 1956, Katsh 
discovered what he called a “bibliophile’s paradise,” many 
thousands of Hebrew manuscripts that were being stored in 
various libraries. He arranged for the microfilming of several 
thousand manuscripts that had been hidden from Western 
view since the Russian Revolution of 1917. One of the collec- 
tions contained medieval manuscripts on all aspects of Juda- 
ica, including biblical commentaries, law, poetry, and liturgy. 
Another collection consisted of a quarter of a million pages 
and scraps of paper from the Cairo Genizah. Among them 
were 427 fragments of Talmud manuscripts - dating from the 
7+ through the 11‘ centuries — that corrected some inaccu- 
rate interpretations of talmudic material. During trips in the 
late 1950s and 1960s, during the height of the Cold War, he 
persuaded the Soviet authorities to microfilm additional man- 
uscripts in libraries in Moscow and Leningrad, on the ba- 
sis of which he published Catalogue of Hebrew Manuscripts 
Preserved... (On Microfilm) in the US.S.R. (2 vols., 1957-58); 
The Antonin Genizah in Leningrad (1963); Ginze Mishnah 
(1971), a study of 149 Genizah fragments dating from the 9!” 
to the 12'* centuries; Ginze Talmud Bavli, a companion vol- 
ume of 178 fragments from the Antonin Collection (1975, 
1979). He also published a collection of 50 Hebrew poems of 
the Spanish period. For his works on the Genizah, Katsh was 
awarded the Rabbi Kaniel Prize of the Municipality of Haifa 
in June 1979. 
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In 1963, Katsh learned of a diary written by a Hebrew 
school principal, Chaim Aron *Kaplan in the Warsaw ghetto 
that had been smuggled out of the ghetto and had been hid- 
den for more than two decades. Katsh translated the diary, 
obtained missing volumes, and published it as Scroll of Agony: 
The Warsaw Diary of Chaim A. Kaplan (1965). 

Katsh published a number of essays on Hebrew and Jew- 
ish studies in U.S. universities. In 1957 he founded the National 
Association of Professors of Hebrew in American Universities. 
In addition to the books listed above, Katsh edited an anthol- 
ogy, Bar Mitzvah, Illustrated (1955), and Biblical Heritage of 
American Democracy was published in 1979. He retired from 
his posts at Dropsie and Nyv in 1976. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Naamani et al. (eds.), Doron; Hebraic 
Studies (Essays in Honor of Abraham I. Katsh; 1965); Y. Ben-Josef 
(ed.), Sefer Avraham Yizhak Katsh (1969); J. Komlosh, in: Bitzaron, 


60 (1969), 158-64. 
{Ethan Katsch (2"4 ed.)] 


KATTAN, NAIM (1928- ), writer and critic. Naim Kattan 
was born into a low-income family in *Baghdad, Iraq. He 
studied at a Jewish elementary school and then at a Muslim 
secondary school. His mother tongue was Arabic, and his first 
literary efforts were in that language. He also learned Hebrew, 
English, and French. In 1946, he left for Paris, where he en- 
rolled in literature courses at the Sorbonne. In 1954, he moved 
to Montreal (“My third ‘birthplace’... a city that contains all 
the others, where all nationalities, religions, and languages 
exist, but which needs a common tongue - French - for peo- 
ple to communicate with each other’) French then became 
his main vehicle of literary expression. Kattan published nu- 
merous books: essays, novels, plays, and short-story collec- 
tions. Adieu, Babylone (1975), Les Fruits arrachés (1977), and 
La Fiancée promise (1983) are transposed autobiographical 
novels centered, respectively, in each of Kattan’s three “birth- 
places.” In the first, he uses the name “Babylone” to designate 
the ancient state where Jews, originally captives, lived for more 
than 2,000 years, but from which virtually all eventually left. 
Kattan’s writing is concerned with explaining differences be- 
tween Oriental and Occidental societies, inter-ethnic rela- 
tions, migration, and integration. He believes that the vari- 
ous components of his own hetero-cultural identity all have 
validity and importance. Kattan quickly became part of the 
majority Francophone cultural milieu after moving to Mon- 
treal a half-century ago. He founded the Bulletin du Cercle 
juif, the first French-language Jewish publication in Quebec. 
He was a book reviewer for the Montreal daily, Le Devoir, for 
many decades, often discussing books on Arabic culture. In 
1967, he was named first director of the literature section of the 
Canada Council for the Arts. After leaving that post in 1991, 
he became associate professor at the Université du Québec a 
Montréal. Kattan won many distinctions. He is a member of 
the Order of Canada, of the Académie des lettres du Québec 
and a fellow of the Royal Society of Canada. He won the Prix 
Québec Paris for Le Réel et le thédtral (1971). In 1989, he was 
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named Officier de l’Ordre des arts et lettres de France, and in 
1990, Chevalier national du Québec. In 2004, Kattan was given 
Quebec’s highest literary honor, the Prix Athanase-David, for 
the corpus of his work. From 1994, he presided over the jury 
of Le Grand Prix de la Ville de Montréal. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Voix et images (Montréal) 41:1 (Fall 1985), 


7-54. 
[Ben-Zion Shek (24 ed.)] 


KATTINA, JACOB (second half of 19* century), rabbi and 
author. Kattina served as dayyan in Huszt, Carpathian Russia, 
in the bet din of Moses *Schick (1849-79). Kattina wrote two 
works which he published anonymously. The first, Rahamei 
ha-Av, was first published in Czernowitz in 1865 and has been 
frequently reprinted. In 1936 it was published in Marghita, 
Transylvania, with the notes of Solomon Zalman Ehrenreich 
(2™4 ed. Jerusalem, 1950 and 1958), and in 1939, in Djerba, with 
the Judeo-Arabic translation of Hayyim Houri. The work has 
58 chapters on moral improvement and in the introduction, 
the author says: “I called this booklet Rahamei ha-Av [“Mercy 
of the Father”] for it is true mercy for a man to chasten his 
child to lead him in the ways of God, this being the sole pur- 
pose of man.” The second work, Korban he-Ani, homilies on 
the Pentateuch in a kabbalistic and hasidic vein, was published 
in Lemberg in 1872 and 1882. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.J.(L.) Greenwald (Grunwald), Zikkaron la- 
Rishonim (1909), 19; J. Cohen, in: Ks, 33 (1957/58), 136. 
[Naphtali Ben-Menahem] 


KATTOWITZ CONFERENCE, a convention of *Hibbat 
Zion societies from various countries held in Kattowitz (i.e. 
*Katowice, then in Germany) in 1884. With the activation of 
the movement to settle Erez Israel in the early 1880s and the 
establishment of Hibbat Zion societies in various countries, 
the need to create a unifying and coordinating center for the 
early Zionist activities was expressed. The only country in 
which a central committee functioned was Romania. An at- 
tempt to found a central committee for Russia, made at a small 
conference in Bialystok in 1883, produced no results; other at- 
tempts also failed. In the end L. *Pinsker, M.L. *Lilienblum, H. 
Z. *Schapira, M. *Mandelstamm, and others took the initiative 
to convene a conference. Following the suggestion of David 
*Gordon, Kattowitz was selected as the site for the conference. 
Its date was fixed for Oct. 27, 1884, the 100" anniversary of the 
birth of Moses *Montefiore, at the suggestion of the Warsaw 
society. The conference was intended primarily for the Hibbat 
Zion societies in Russia, as the movement in Romania had 
greatly weakened and there were very few Hibbat Zion soci- 
eties in other countries. As delegates from Russia encountered 
difficulties in arriving at the appointed time, the opening of 
the conference was postponed until November 6. 
Twenty-two delegates came to the conference from Rus- 
sia and ten from other countries (one from France, one from 
Romania, two from England, and the rest from Germany). 
At the request of the Warsaw society, many other groups sub- 
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mitted proposals for organization and action. Schapira, who 
could not attend, sent a telegram to point out the importance 
of establishing financial institutions, including a general Jew- 
ish fund, whose primary task would be to redeem land in Erez 
Israel. In his newspaper, Ha-Zefirah, N. *Sokolow published 
concrete proposals for activities and stressed the necessity to 
develop not only agriculture, but commerce, the trades, and 
industry in Erez Israel. Pinsker was elected chairman of the 
conference; S. *Mohilewer, honorary chairman; A. *Zeder- 
baum, the editor of Ha-Meliz, deputy chairman; S.P. *Rab- 
binowitz, Hebrew secretary. 

In his opening address, Pinsker stressed the necessity for 
the Jews to return to work on the land, but he did not men- 
tion the striving for national renascence and political inde- 
pendence, with a view to winning over the Jews of Western 
Europe, who opposed the concept of Jewish nationalism. At 
the proposal of Pinsker the conference established an institu- 
tion named Agudat Montefiore to promote farming among 
the Jews and support Jewish settlement in Erez Israel. A deci- 
sion was reached to send immediately 10,000 francs to *Petah 
Tikvah and 2,000 rubles for *Yesud ha-Maalah. It was also 
decided to send a reliable emissary to Erez Israel to investi- 
gate the standing of the colonies there. Nineteen members 
were elected to the central committee, including Pinsker, 
Mohilewer, K.Z. *Wissotzky, J.L. *Kalischer (the son of Zevi 
Hirsch *Kalischer), M. Mandelstamm, Ch. Wollrauch, and 
others. At the first meeting of the central committee, which 
took place at the time of the conference, it was decided that 
two committees, one in Odessa and the other in Warsaw, 
should temporarily manage the affairs of the organization. The 
central committee, to be headed by Pinsker, was to reside tem- 
porarily in Odessa, and a subcommittee was to be established 
in Warsaw, subject to the authority of Pinsker. Kalischer an- 
nounced his presentation of land acquired by his father near 
Rachel's Tomb to the central committee. 

Incomplete versions of the proceedings were published in 
German and in Hebrew. S.P. Rabbinowitz, who was responsi- 
ble for the Hebrew text, permitted himself to add from mem- 
ory or to alter the text out of his desire to bestow a nationalistic 
flavor on the proceedings. The press that was opposed to the 
movement found discrepancies between the two sessions and 
Pinsker made Rabbinowitz publish an apology in Ha-Meliz 
(no. 13, 1885). The Kattowitz Conference laid the foundations 
for the organization of the Hibbat Zion societies, especially 
in Russia. The few Hibbat Zion societies outside Russia, espe- 
cially in Serbia, London, Germany, Paris, and New York, con- 
sidered the leadership chosen in Kattowitz the center of the 
movement and maintained steady contact with it. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Road to Freedom, Writings and Addresses by 
Leo Pinsker (1944); N. Sokolow, Hibbath Zion (Eng., 1935), index; A. 
Druyanow, Ketavim le-Toledot Hibbat Ziyyon ve-Yishuv Erez Yisrael, 
1 (1919), 269-318; L. Taubes, Asefat Kattowitz (1920); J.L. Apel, Be- 
Tokh Reshit ha-Tehiyyah (1936), 171-95; I. Klausner, Be-Hitorer Am 
(1962), index; M. Yoeli (ed.), J.L. Pinsker Mevasser ha-Tehiyyah ha- 


Leummit (1960), 107-12. 
[Israel Klausner] 


KATZ, ALBERT (Heb. pseudonym 177 WX 7’); (1858-1923), 
writer, journalist, and Zionist. Katz, who was born in Lodz, 
served as teacher and preacher at Fuerstenwalde, near Ber- 
lin (1883-86). Katz and W. *Bambus founded the periodical 
Serubabel (1886-88), which advocated colonization in Erez 
Israel. In 1890 Katz joined the editorial staff of the *Allgemeine 
Zeitung des Judentums and eventually succeeded G. Karpeles 
and L. Geiger as chief editor. He was co-founder and secretary 
of the Verband der Vereine fuer Juedische Geschichte und Lit- 
eratur and edited its Jahrbuch (j}GL) with Karpeles. Katz’s pub- 
lished books include: Der Jude und das Land seiner Vaeter (also 
published in Hebrew; 1883); Der Wahre Talmudjude (against 
*Rohling, 1893, 1928*); Die Juden im Kaukasus (1894); Die 
Juden in China (1900); and Christen und Juden als Foerderer 
der hebraeischen Sprache (1907). He also wrote some short sto- 
ries and translated I.B. *Levinsohn'’s Efes Damim (against the 
blood *libel) into German as Die Blutluege (1892). 


[Nathan Michael Gelber] 


KATZ, ALEPH (pseudonym of Morris Abraham Katz; 1898- 
1969), Yiddish poet. Born in Mlyniv (Mlinov, Volhynia), Katz 
attended a Russian school before immigrating to the U.S. in 
1913. He worked at various jobs while attending City College 
(New York). His first poems were in Hebrew, but in 1917 he 
published his first Yiddish poem in Der Groyser Kundes. En- 
couraged by Jacob *Glatstein, he published his Yiddish lyrics 
in organs of the *In-Zikh movement and in the journal, Zan- 
gen, which he founded and edited in 1920, as well as in dozens 
of other journals. His first two volumes, A Mayse fun Yam (“A 
Tale of the Sea,” 1925) and Akertsayt (“Plowing Time,’ 1929), 
were influenced by the American Imagists and the Yiddish 
Inzikhists. Following his first pamphlet, Dos Telerl fun Himl 
(“Heavenly Saucer,’ 1934), he found his own original tone 
in the lyrics of Amol Iz Geven a Mayse (“Once There Was a 
Story,” 1944), written under the impact of the Holocaust, and 
in his play Gut Morgn Alef (“Good Morning, Aleph,” 1950), 
which had as its dramatis personae the scattered but indestruc- 
tible letters of the Hebrew alphabet. Katz reaffirmed his links 
with the Jewish people by writing for the children of Yiddish 
schools. Under the influence of *Nahman of Bratslav’s narra- 
tive approach, Katz often hints at a reality beyond observed 
phenomena, at a mystic realm which can be best expressed in 
allegorical symbols. His works also include Di Emese Khasene 
(“The True Wedding,” 1967), Der Morgnshtern (“The Morn- 
ing Star,’ 1975), and children’s books such as Kholem Aleykhem 
(“Dreams Be with You,” 1958). Katz was also a Yiddish editor of 
the Jewish Telegraphic Agency for more than forty years. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 4 (1961), 344-7; B. Rivkin, Yidishe 
Dikhter in Amerike (1959), 295-302; J. Glatstein, In Tokh Genumen 
(1960), 335-9; S. Bickel, Shrayber fun Mayn Dor (1965), 95-9. 
[Sol Liptzin / Jerold C. Frakes (2"4 ed.)] 


KATZ, ALEX (1927-_ ), U.S. painter, sculptor, and printmaker. 


Katz primarily painted in the traditional mode of portraiture, 
often eschewing perspective and the psychological interpre- 
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tation of his models, while flattening bright colors. Born in 
Brooklyn to newly immigrated parents from Eastern Europe, 
Katz joined the Navy a month before the end of World War 11. 
After a year in the Pacific he returned home and began his art 
studies, initially at the Cooper Union Art School (1946-49) 
training to be a commercial artist. This early exposure to the 
style of billboards, magazine advertisements, and comic strips 
would affect his later artistic production. Katz decided to fo- 
cus on the fine arts in his last year, at which time he studied 
with, among others, the Jewish painter Morris Kantor. He also 
took summer art classes at the Skowhegan School of Painting 
and Sculpture in Maine (1949, 1950), honing his skills and his 
interest in working from nature. During 1950-51 Katz painted 
many landscapes in a loose, sketchy style encouraged by Jack- 
son Pollock's allover canvases. 

In the late 1950s Katz began painting his wife, Ada, as he 
started to develop his mature style and to discover his overrid- 
ing interest in portraiture. The following year he also made his 
first cut-outs — freestanding, double-sided figures painted on 
aluminum or wood. By the early 1960s Katz's canonical style 
of large-scale, cropped portraits painted with sharp, crisp con- 
tours and employing strident colors began to evolve (e.g., The 
Red Smile, 1963, Whitney Museum of American Art). Painted 
with thinned-out oil paint, Katz explored form and color 
much as the Fauvist Henri Matisse did in the earlier part of the 
century. Unlike social realist painters of a generation earlier - 
including Raphael, Moses, and Isaac *Soyer - who emphasized 
their humanist intentions, Katz repeatedly asserts that these 
works and others are more about style than content. 

While continuing to paint portraits, Katz also made 
a series of enlarged flower paintings that press to the front 
of the picture plane, filling up the canvas (1966-67). Begin- 
ning in 1960, Katz designed sets and costumes for choreogra- 
pher Paul Taylor’s dance performances in addition to sets for 
other productions. His set for Kenneth Koch’s off-Broadway 
play George Washington Crossing the Delaware incorporated 
around 20 almost life-size wood cutouts, including Washing- 
ton in his rowboat, army officers, and props such as a cherry 
tree all rendered in Katz’s straightforward style. Starting in 
1965, Katz began making prints, some of which were executed 
as illustrations for published books of poetry by leading writ- 
ers such as John Ashbery. 

Over the years Katz experimented with including back- 
ground details omitted in earlier canvas portraits, painting 
group portraits often of family and friends in social situa- 
tions, and landscapes. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N.P. Maravell, Alex Katz: The Complete Prints 
(1983); R. Marshall, Alex Katz (1986); S. Hunter, Alex Katz (1992); I. 
Sandler, Alex Katz: A Retrospective (1998). 


[Samantha Baskind (2"4 ed.)] 


KATZ, BENZION (1875-1958), Hebrew journalist and writer. 
Born in Daugi (Vilna district), Katz began to contribute to 
Ha-Zefirah at an early age. At the invitation of Baron David 
*Guenzburg, he went to St. Petersburg in order to engage in 
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talmudic research, the results of which he later published in 
the journal Ha-Shiloah. He also conducted much research in 
the history of Polish and Russian Jewry, in light of halakhic 
and responsa literature; part of this work was published under 
the title Le-Korot ha-Yehudim be-Rusyah u-Polin ve-Lita ba- 
Meot ha-Shesh-Esreh ve-ha-Sheva-Esreh (“History of the Jews 
in Russia, Poland, and Lithuania in the 16‘ and 17‘ centu- 
ries,’ 1898). Katz’s contributions to the Hebrew press inspired 
him to publish his own periodicals, and in 1903 in St. Peters- 
burg he founded a newspaper and a quarterly, both under 
the name Ha-Zeman; a monthly, bearing the same name, was 
also published by him in Vilna (1905-06). At the end of 1916 
Katz began to publish a Hebrew weekly, Ha-Am, in Moscow, 
which became a daily at the outbreak of the 1917 Revolution. 
The newspaper was critical of the Communist Revolution 
and was closed down in 1918. In 1920 he left Russia and after 
a short stay in Kovno, moved to Berlin, residing there until he 
settled in Erez Israel in 1931. He was a regular contributor to 
Haaretz and Ha-Boker, and for a few years, also resumed pub- 
lication of an independent daily, Ha-Zeman. Toward the end 
of his life Katz published chapters of his memoirs, afterward 
collected in Zikhronot (1963). In 1953 he founded He-Avar, a 
journal devoted to Russian Jewish history. The results of his 
historical researches appear in his books Perushim, Zedukim, 
Kannaim, Nozerim (“Pharisees, Sadducees, Zealots, Chris- 
tians, 1948) and Rabbanut, Hasidut, Haskalah (“Rabbinism, 
Hasidism, Enlightenment,” 1956-59). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 2 (1927), 17-20; LNYL, 4 
(1961), 348-51; He-Avar, 6 (1958), 3-24. 
[Getzel Kressel and Yehuda Slutsky] 


KATZ (Benshalom), BENZION (1907-1968), Hebrew trans- 
lator, literary critic, and educator. He was the brother of Juliusz 
*Katz-Suchy. Born in Sanok, Galicia, he studied at the Univer- 
sity of Cracow, taught Hebrew language there (1929-39), and 
lectured at the Warsaw Institute of Jewish Studies (1937-39). 
In 1940 he immigrated to Palestine, and from 1941 to 1963 was 
director of the Jewish Agency’s Youth and He-Halutz Depart- 
ment. He also lectured on classical literature at the Tel Aviv 
University, where he was appointed rector in 1964. Katz's 
books include Mishkalav shel H.N. Bialik (“Metrics in Bialik’s 
Poetry,’ 1942); Ha-Sifrut ha-Ivrit Bein Shetei Milhamot Olam 
(1943; Hebrew Literature between the Two World Wars, 1953); 
Shekiot Yerushalayim (“Jerusalem Sunsets,” poems, 1965); 
and Orhot Yezirah (“Creative Paths,’ literary essays, 1966). He 
translated into Hebrew selections from the Persian epic Shah- 
nama by Firdausi and the Rubdiydt of Omar Khayyam, as well 


as several classical Greek works. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


KATZ, SIR BERNARD (1911-2003), British physiologist and 
Nobel Prize laureate. Katz was born in Leipzig, Germany. He 
studied medicine at the University of Leipzig, 1929-34; he re- 
ceived the Siegfried Garten Prize for physiological research in 
1933 and obtained his M.D. in 1934. He left Germany in 1935 
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and finished his education in London, where he settled. He 
received a Ph.D. from London University in 1938 and in 1942, 
he was awarded the degree of Doctor of Science. In 1939 Katz 
joined J.C. Eccles’ laboratory at Sydney Hospital, Australia, as 
a Carnegie Research Fellow. He collaborated with J.C. Eccles 
and S.W. Kuffler in neuromuscular research. In 1942, after nat- 
uralization in 1941, he joined the Royal Australian Air Force, 
and served as a radar officer in the Southwest Pacific until the 
end of the war. In 1946, he returned from Australia to Univer- 
sity College, London. In 1952 he became professor and head of 
the biophysics department at University College, a position he 
held until his death. He received many awards and was made 
a fellow of the Royal Society of which, in 1965, he was elected 
vice president, and a fellow of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences in 1969. He was knighted in 1969. He was a mem- 
ber of the Agricultural Research Council from 1967 and the 
Biological Secretary of the Royal Society from 1968. In 1970 he 
was awarded the Nobel Prize in medicine. Katz demonstrated 
the relationship between neural transmission and acetylcho- 
line release in quantitative terms, and clarified the action of 
calcium in the propagation of the nerve impulse. His main re- 
search was in the field of the nature of both the nerve impulse 
and nerve-muscle connections. He wrote Electric Excitation of 
Nerve (1939) and Nerve, Muscle, and Synapse (1966). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lex pris Nobel/Nobel Lectures. 


[George H. Fried / Ruth Rossing (24 ed.)] 


KATZ, DANIEL (1903-1998), U.S. psychologist. Born in 
Trenton, New Jersey, Katz was the world’s first recipient of a 
doctorate in a formal program of study in social psychology, 
which he received from Syracuse University in 1928. Conduct- 
ing some of the earliest empirical research on stereotyping, his 
studies at Princeton with Kenneth Braly on the nature of eth- 
nic stereotypes eventually became models for subsequent gen- 
erations of research on prejudice. He was appointed instructor 
at Princeton in 1924 and in 1940 became associate professor. 
In 1943 he became chair of Brooklyn College’s newly formed 
department of psychology. 

Katz joined the Office of War Information in 1943 asa re- 
search director. After the war, he joined the staff of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan's Survey Research Center, which subsequently 
became a branch of the Institute for Social Research. Katz was 
later appointed to the university’s psychology department as 
well. Katz served as president of the Society for the Psycho- 
logical Study of Social Issues and earned a number of career 
awards for his contributions to social psychology. 

A leader in social psychology and public-opinion re- 
search, Katz served on the editorial boards of many jour- 
nals in his field. He co-authored Social Psychology (with R.L. 
Schanck, 1938), Research Methods in the Behavioral Sciences 
(with L. Festinger, 1953), The Social Psychology of Organiza- 
tions (with R. Kahn, 1966), Bureaucratic Encounters (with the 
University of Michigan, 1975), and The Study of Organizations 


(with R. Kahn and J. Adams, 1980). 
[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 
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KATZ, DAVID (1884-1953), German psychologist. Born in 
Kassel, Katz studied at various universities including Goettin- 
gen, where he worked under Georg Elias Mueller and taught 
until the outbreak of World War 1, when he served in the army. 
In 1919 Katz was appointed to the newly established chair of 
psychology and pedagogy at the University of Rostock which, 
under his direction, became one of the leading centers for psy- 
chological research in Germany. In 1933 he was dismissed by 
the Nazis, and for four years he was supported as a refugee 
scientist in England, first in Manchester and then in London. 
In 1937 he was appointed to the chair of psychology and ped- 
agogy in Stockholm, where he developed a productive psy- 
chological laboratory. 

He was one of the pioneers in experimental phenome- 
nology. As Katz presented it, it was an attempt to bring under 
experimental control all the phenomena of experience. He 
is best known for the distinction he made between surface 
colors and film colors, and his work on touch paralleled his 
work on color. His interests ranged widely and he is also re- 
membered for his contributions to animal psychology, child 
psychology, the psychology of thinking, and psychological 
instrumentation. Among his many publications, the most 
important are Der Aufbau der Farbwelt (1930; The World of 
Colour, 1935), originally published in 1911 in: Zeitschrift fuer 
Psychologie und Physiologie, as “Die Erscheinungsweisen der 
Farben”; Der Aufbau des Tastwelt (1925); together with Rosa 
Katz, Gespraeche mit Kindern (1928; Conversations with Chil- 
dren, 1936); Animals and Men (1937, 1953”); and Gestaltpsycho- 
logie (1944; Gestalt Psychology, 1950). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.B. MacLeod, in: 1ESs, 8 (1968), 352-4, in- 
cludes bibliography; S. Kaznelson (ed.), Juden im deutschen Kultur- 
bereich (1962°), 286, 289; History of Psychology in Autobiography, 4 
(1952), 189-211. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: NDB, Vol. 11 (1977), 332f. 

[Robert B. MacLeod] 


KATZ, DAVID S. (1953-_ ), Israeli historian of British Jewry. 
Educated at Columbia University and at Oxford, Katz became 
professor of English history at the University of Tel Aviv. He 
is considered one of the foremost authorities on the Anglo- 
Jewish community in the early modern period. His work The 
Jews in the History of England, 1485-1850 (1994) is regarded 
as one of the most sophisticated treatments of a period pre- 
viously examined by relatively few academic historians. He 
also wrote Philo-Semitism and the Readmission of the Jews to 
England, 1603-1655 (1982) and is the author or editor of many 


other works. 
[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 


KATZ, DOVID (Heershadovid Menkes; 1956- ), Yiddish 
linguist, author, and educator. Born in New York, son of Menke 
*Katz, he developed, while studying at Columbia University 
(1974-78), the idea of direct links between the Aramaic and 
Yiddish periods of Jewish linguistic history; at the University 
of London he specialized in historical phonology and dialec- 
tology (Ph.D. 1982). He founded and directed Yiddish Studies 
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at Oxford University (1978-96), at the Oxford Centre for Post- 
graduate Hebrew Studies (1978-94), and was fellow at St. Ant- 
ony’s College (1986-97), founding the Winter Studies in Yiddish 
series (4 vols. 1987-91), and the Oksforder Yidish series (3 vols. 
1990-95), initiating and editing the literary monthly Yiddish 
Pen (1994-96). He founded the Oxford Summer Programme in 
Yiddish Language and Literature (1982), which he later moved 
to Vilnius, Lithuania (from 1998). Following a visiting profes- 
sorship at Yale University (1998-99), he took up a new chair 
in Yiddish at Vilnius University. After directing the new Cen- 
ter for Stateless Cultures (1999-2001), he helped establish the 
university's Vilnius Yiddish Institute (2001). He initiated Yid- 
dish teachers’ courses at Oxford (1996) and in Vilnius (2005), 
publishing Grammar of the Yiddish Language (1987) and Tikney 
Takones: Fragn fun Yidisher Stilistik (“Amended Amendments: 
Issues in Yiddish Stylistics,” 1993). He became known for his 
ardently descriptivist stance, challenging the “purist” school 
that developed in postwar New York; he also championed the 
more traditionalist version of modern Yiddish orthography in 
Klal-takones fun Yidishn Oysleyg (“Code of Yiddish Spelling,” 
1992). As Heershadovid Menkes he published three volumes of 
fiction: Eldra Don (1992), Der Flakher Shpits (“The Flat Peak,” 
1993) and Misnagdishe Mayses fun Vilner Gubernye (“Tales of 
the Misnagdim of Vilna Province,’ 1996). After experimenting 
with modern settings, he settled on pre-wwi Lithuanian Jew- 
ish settings, which earned critical acclaim. He became a regu- 
lar contributor to Yidishe Kultur, Forverts and the Algemeyner 
Zhurnal. From 1990, he carried out expeditions to record the 
last native Yiddish in Lithuania, Latvia, northeastern Poland, 
and especially Belarus, collecting materials for a future atlas of 
Northeastern Yiddish. His Lithuanian Jewish Culture (2004) 
traces the cultural history of Lithuanian Jewry from its origins 
to the present. He co-edited the collected translations of his 
father’s works (Menke: The Complete Yiddish Works in English 
Translation, 2005). A prolific scholar and writer, Katz pub- 
lished numerous studies on the historical sociology of Yiddish, 
the structure of Ashkenazi Hebrew and Aramaic, medieval 
rabbinic history, the history of Yiddish studies, and methodol- 
ogy in historical linguistics, with emphasis throughout on the 
history of ideas. For a more general readership, he published 
Words on Fire: The Unfinished Story of Yiddish (2004). Katz 
was awarded the 1979 Marshak Award in Yiddish Literature 
(Montreal), the 1995 Chaim Grade Award in Yiddish Culture 
(New York), the 1996 Zhitlovsky Prize in Yiddish Literature 
(New York), the 1997 Manger Prize in Yiddish Literature (Tel 
Aviv) and a Guggenheim Fellowship (2001-2). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: B.Z. Goldberg, Algemeyner Zhurnal (Sept. 1, 
1972), 18; P. Slobodjans’kyj, Language, 64:4 (1988), 761-6; 67:1 (1991), 
114; R.E. Shepard, New York Times (Apr. 6, 1991), 17; A. Karpinovich, 
Letste Nayes (Aug. 21, 1992), 8-14; ibid. (Aug. 6, 1993), 5; Lebns-fragn, 
525-6 (1996), 16; S. Vorzoger, Letste Nayes (Nov. 13, 1992), 8; ibid. (May 
7, 1993), 8-14; Tsukunft, 100/1 (1996), 19-22; L. Prager, Mendele Review, 
08.010/149 (Oct. 29, 2004); J. Sherman, Times Literary Supplement 
(May 27, 2005), 22-3. WEBSITE: www.dovidkatz.net (bibl.). 


[Dov-Ber Kerler (2™4 ed.)] 
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KATZ, HANNS LUDWIG 


KATZ, ELIHU (1926-_), professor of sociology and commu- 
nications. Born in New York, Katz received his doctorate from 
Colombia University in 1956. In 1963 he immigrated to Israel 
and joined the Guttman Institute for Applied Social Research 
of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. During the 1960s he 
took time out from his academic career and headed the task 
force charged with the introduction of television broadcast- 
ing in Israel. He founded the Communications Institute at the 
Hebrew University in 1966, heading it until 1980. In the mid- 
1970s he and Daniel Dayan initiated a series of live broadcasts 
of recreated historic events inspired by the peace process with 
Egypt. He was a professor of sociology and communications 
at the Hebrew University until 1991, when he retired. He also 
served as professor at the Annenberg School of Communi- 
cation at the University of Southern California. With his col- 
leagues in Jerusalem and California he published 10 books 
and over 90 articles, among them: Personal Influence: The Part 
Played by People in the Flow of Mass Communications (with 
Lazarsfeld, 1955); Medical Innovation: A Diffusion Study (with 
Coleman and Menzel, 1966); The Secularization of Leisure: 
Culture and Communication in Israel (with Gurevitch, 1976); 
The Export of Meaning: Cross-Cultural Readings of “Dallas” 
(with Liebes, 1990); Media Events: The Live Broadcasting of 
History (with Dayan, 1992); and Canonic Texts in Media Re- 
search: Are There Any? Should There Be? How About These? 
(with Peters, Liebes, and Orloff, eds., 2003). In 1989 he was 
awarded the Israel Prize for social sciences. He also received 
the UNESCO-CANADA McLuhan Prize and Burda Prize (in 
media research). 
WEBSITE: www.asc.upenn.edu/ascfaculty/facultyBioDetails. 
asp?txtUserID=ekatz#research. 
[Fern Lee Seckbach / Shaked Gilboa (2"¢ ed.)] 


KATZ, HANNS LUDWIG (1892-1940), German painter 
and graphic artist. Katz was born in Karlsruhe. After leaving 
school he made a short sojourn in Paris at the atelier of Henri 
Matisse. From 1913 to 1918 Katz studied painting, history of 
art, and architecture in Karlsruhe, Heidelberg, and Munich. 
He married the pianist Franziska Ehrenreich and they moved 
to Frankfurt-on-the-Main in 1920, after he had published a 
series of expressionist lithographs entitled Danse macabre 
which alluded to the revolution in 1919. In Frankfurt, Katz 
became known as a painter of portraits, cityscapes, and still 
lifes, which revealed the influence of Max Beckmann and the 
Neue Sachlichkeit. But despite the success and the support of 
the art critic Max Osborn, he had to become a partner in a 
whitewashing company in 1923 in order to make a living. One 
of his portraits in the style of the Neue Sachlichkeit shows the 
artist at work. After getting his master craftman's certificate, 
he worked in the business until 1936. After the Nazi takeover 
in 1933, Katz took an active part in the Frankfurt section of 
the Juedischer Kulturbund, and in 1935, one year after his wife 
died, he planned to establish a semiautonomous Jewish settle- 
ment in Yugoslavia. After his endeavors failed he immigrated 
to South Africa in 1936. Before leaving Frankfurt, Katz married 
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Ruth Wolf, who followed him into exile. Thus he was able to 
escape before one of his best expressionist portraits, of Gus- 
tav Landauer (1919-20, private collection, Kapstadt), was pub- 
licly denounced in Degenerate Art in 1938. Despite becoming 
deeply involved in painting the landscapes of his new home- 
land, Katz was unable to make headway in the South African 
art scene and died in Johannesburg. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Heuberger, H. Krohn (ed.), Hanns Ludwig 


Katz (1992). 
[Philipp Zschommler (24 ed.)] 


KATZ, ISRAEL (1917-2003), U.S. aeronautical engineer. Katz 
was born in New York and graduated from the Boston Trade 
School. He earned a B.S. in mechanical engineering from 
Northeastern University, Boston (1941); a naval architecture 
and marine engineering degree from the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, a degree sponsored by the U.S. Navy 
(1942); and a master’s degree in mechanical engineering from 
Cornell University (1944). He was a staff member of Cornell 
(1944-57) where he became associate professor and was head 
of the aircraft power unit. He worked in the advanced elec- 
tronic center of the General Electric Company in Ithaca, N.y. 
(1957-63) but returned to Northeastern University (1967-88), 
where he became professor of mechanical engineering and 
held senior academic appointments, including dean of the 
Center for Continuing Education, before retiring as emeritus 
professor. Katz worked on submarine and aircraft propulsion 
and submarine launched missile systems. He was a consultant 
for the U.S. Department of Defense and the Pratt and Whitney 
Aircraft Company. He was an outstanding teacher of basic and 
advanced teaching courses in engineering, and his books on 
aircraft propulsion and mechanical engineering in industry 
became standard texts. He received the New England Award 
in engineering (1993). He was an active supporter of Temple 
Beth El and Temple Ohabei Shalom in Boston. 


[Michael Denman (2" ed.)] 


KATZ, ISRAEL (1927- ), Israeli social scientist and politi- 
cian. Katz was born in Vienna and came to Erez Israel under 
the *Youth Aliyah scheme in 1937. He studied physics and 
chemistry at The Hebrew University and, after completing his 
military service, studied social work at Columbia University, 
New York. Returning to Israel in 1953, he was appointed di- 
rector of a home for emotionally disturbed children and from 
1955 to 1959 was educational supervisor of Youth Aliyah. He 
returned to the United States to continue his studies and re- 
ceived his doctorate in social work administration from the 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. On his return to 
Israel he was appointed director of the Paul Baerwald School 
of Social Work of The Hebrew University, also serving as di- 
rector-general of the National Insurance Institute and direc- 
tor of the Brookdale Gerontological Institute. In 1982 he re- 
ceived a Ph.D. from The Hebrew University of Jerusalem and 
subsequently became a senior lecturer in the department of 
sociology and anthropology. 
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He joined the Democratic Movement for Change in 1977 
and, when his party joined the coalition in October 1977, was 
appointed minister of labor and social betterment, serving 
until August 1981. 


KATZ, ISRAEL (Joseph; 1930-_ ), U.S. ethnomusicologist. 
Katz graduated from ucLA (B.A., 1956) and later spent two 
years (1959-61) in Jerusalem, where he studied privately with 
Edith *Gerson-Kiwi and undertook field research among 
the Sephardic communities of Israel. He returned to UCLA 
and took his doctorate in 1967 with a dissertation on Judeo- 
Spanish ballads, comparing the stylistic features of tradi- 
tional ballads from Jerusalem with those preserved among 
the Sephardim of Turkey, Greece, and Morocco. Among other 
places, he taught at McGill University (Montreal, 1968-74); 
Columbia University (1974-75); York College (cuny), chair- 
ing the Department of Fine and Performing Arts; and Hebrew 
Union College as a visiting lecturer. He conducted research 
in Spain on a Guggenheim Fellowship (1975-76) and again as 
a Fulbright scholar (1985-86). In 1982, he became associated 
with the University of California, Santa Cruz (1982-89) and 
Davis (1989-2004), collaborating as an associate researcher 
with the renowned hispanists Samuel G. Armistead and Jo- 
seph H. Silverman (d. 1989) on the series Folk Literature of 
the Sephardic Jews. Katz served as editor of Ethnomusicol- 
ogy (1970-72); for the Yearbook of the International Folk Mu- 
sic Council, he was editor (1977-70), coeditor (with Albert 
Weisser, 1976-82), editor (1983-88), and coeditor with Arbie 
Orenstein (2001- ). He was a founding member of the Ameri- 
can Society for Jewish Music (1974) and served as chairman 
of the board (until 1988). 

Katz concentrated his studies on the Sephardic and Ori- 
ental Jewish communities of the Mediterranean region, and on 
the traditional folk music of Spain, with special studies on the 
13"-century Cantigas de Santa Maria. He collected traditional 
ballads in Morocco (summer 1961), Spain (summer 1978) and 
Portugal (summer 1988), where he followed the footsteps of 
Kurt *Schindler. Transcription and analytical techniques as 
well as comparative tune scholarship are basic to his researches. 
He wrote the books Judeo-Spanish Traditional Ballads from 
Jerusalem: An Ethnomusicological Study (1972-1975) and, with 
S.G. Armistead and J.H. Silverman, the six-volume Judeo-Span- 
ish Ballads from Oral Tradition (1986-2005). He was also editor 
of many important studies and wrote numerous articles. 


[Amnon Shiloah (274 ed.)] 


KATZ, JACOB (1904-1998), Israeli historian. Born in Mag- 
yargencs, Hungary, Katz studied at various yeshivot and at the 
university of Frankfurt. From 1936 to 1950 he taught at reli- 
gious schools and the Mizrachi Teachers’ Seminary in Jeru- 
salem. From 1950 he taught at the Hebrew University, becom- 
ing professor of Jewish social and educational history in 1962. 
In 1969 he was appointed rector of the Hebrew University. 
Katz’s published works include Toledot Yisrael ve-he-Ammim 
(“Israel and the Nations,” several editions, 1941-62); Maso- 
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ret u-Mashber (1958; Tradition and Crisis, 1961); Exclusiveness 
and Tolerance (1961); Freemasons and Jews (1970); Emancipa- 
tion and Assimilation: Studies in Modern Jewish History (1972); 
Out of the Ghetto: The Social Background of Jewish Emancipa- 
tion, 1770-1870 (1973); Toward Modernity: The European Jewish 
Models (1987). His work is significant for the understanding of 
the intricate relationships between Jews and gentiles and offers 
insights into Jewish sociology in medieval and modern times. 
For his studies he utilized rabbinical sources which had been 
usually unexplored for historical-sociological research. In 1980 
he was awarded the Israel Prize for studies in Jewish history. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.M. Harris, The Pride of Jacob: Essays on 
Jacob Katz and His Work (2002). 


KATZ, JOSEPH BEN ELIJAH (17** century), writer of ethi- 
cal works. Little is known about his life, except that he was av 
bet din in Zaslavl in the beginning of the 17"* century. Joseph 
wrote Rekhev Eliyahu (Cracow, 1638). The book, which fol- 
lows the order of Mishnah Avot, uses the Mishnah as a start- 
ing point for discussing ethical subjects such as reward and 
punishment, ethical behavior in commerce, and teshuvah (see 
*Repentance). Joseph draws upon various subjects from the 
Kabbalah and he mentions some kabbalistic and ethical works, 
such as Sefer Hasidim, Sefer ha-Zohar, Tolaat Yaakov (by R. 
Meir ibn Gabbai), Tomer Devorah (R. Moses ben Jacob Cor- 
dovero), Reshit Hokhmah (Elijah ben Moses De-Vidas), Beit 
Ha-Shem (R. Solomon Alkabez), and also cites R. Isaac Luria 
Ashkenazi (Ha-Ari). 


[Esty Eisenmann (2"¢ ed.)] 


KATZ, LABEL A. (1918-1975), U.S. attorney, realtor, and com- 
munity leader. Katz, who was born in New Orleans, Louisiana, 
practiced law but concentrated on the home-construction in- 
dustry and investment, and from 1951 was president of Label A. 
Katz Investment Co., Inc. He was president of the Communal 
Hebrew School of New Orleans (1943-48), and served in vari- 
ous district and national offices of the Bnai Brith Hillel Foun- 
dation. He served as president of B’nai Brith International for 
two terms (1959-65). At the age of 41, he had the distinction 
of being the youngest international president in the history of 
the organization. Katz was particularly concerned with Jewish 
education and with international affairs, notably the position of 
Soviet Jewry; in 1964 he helped organize the American Jewish 
Conference on Soviet Jewry, which encompassed 24 organiza- 
tions. He also served as chairman of the Presidents’ Conference 
of Major American Jewish Organizations (1960-61). In Louisi- 
ana he served on the New Orleans Mayor's Citizens’ Committee 
on Housing Improvement (1953), as vice president of the Urban 
League of Greater New Orleans, and as chairman of the board 
of Sophie Newcomb College of Tulane University. 

In his honor, Bnai Brith International established the La- 
bel Katz Young Leadership Award, which honors members un- 
der the age of 40 who display distinguished leadership skills. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.E. Grusd, Bnai Brith, Story of a Covenant 
(1966), index. 
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KATZ, MENKE 


KATZ (Wannfried), MENAHEM, also known as Mena- 
hem Prossnitz (c. 1800-1891), Hungarian rabbi. The name 
Wannfried indicates his family’s origin in Hesse-Nassau. 
Born in Prostejov (Prossnitz), Moravia, Katz was one of the 
outstanding disciples of R. Moses *Sofer. He was head of the 
yeshivah in his native town. Elected rabbi of Rajka (Ragen- 
dorf), Hungary, he was later appointed rabbi of *Deutsch- 
kreutz (Zelem), one of the “Seven Communities” of *Burgen- 
land, where he served for over 50 years. Here too, he headed 
an important yeshivah. Katz is best known for his activity on 
behalf of the Orthodox faction at the Congress of Hungarian 
Jewry (1868). After the schism in Hungarian Jewry, he was 
a member of the delegation of rabbis which obtained inde- 
pendent rights for the Orthodox organization from Emperor 
*Francis Joseph I. In 1870 he also convened a meeting of Or- 
thodox rabbis which served as the basis for the separate or- 
ganization. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Sofer, in: Iggerot Soferim (1929), 9; J.J.(L.) 
Greenwald (Grunwald), Li-Felagot Yisrael be-Hungaryah (1929), 78. 


[Baruch Yaron] 


KATZ, MENKE (1906-1991), Yiddish and English poet. 
Known as Menke (Méyn-keh) in Yiddish literature, he was 
born in Svintsyan (now Svenéionys, Lithuania) and spent 
World War 1 in Michaleshik (Michalishki, Belarus) before 
immigrating to New York in 1920. He made his poetic de- 
but with “Bowery” in the avant-garde Spartak, coedited by 
A. *Pomerantz and Russian poet V. Mayakovsky, and joined 
the leftist writers’ group that coalesced into Proletpen, from 
which he was expelled (1932) for publishing his first book, 
Dray Shvester (“Three Sisters”), a mystical and erotic poetic 
drama in four acts. His two-volume World War 1 epic, Brenen- 
dik Shtetl (“Burning Village,’ 1938) brought a new storm for 
its longing, lyrical descriptions of shtetl life and its failure to 
indulge socialist realism. Katz replied with “Der Braver Pak- 
hdn” (“The Brave Coward”), a manifesto for a Yiddish poetry 
free of the shackles of politics, including the line “I will not 
lead by poem into battle” His book, Shot dos Vort mayn Bobe 
Moyne (“Grandmother Mona Takes the Floor,’ 1939), is written 
in the voice of his shtetl grandmother who mercilessly takes on 
the New York Yiddish literary-political establishment. In 1944, 
he coedited the literary journal Mir. In midlife he turned to 
universal themes, particularly in the book Inmitn Tog (“Mid- 
day,’ 1954). Due to political squabbling in the Yiddish literary 
establishment, he turned to writing English as well, and made 
his debut with “A Patched Window” (Commentary, Feb. 1956), 
and soon began to publish in the Atlantic, The New York Times, 
Midwest Quarterly, Poet Lore, and other English outlets. His 
first English book, Land of Manna (1965), synthesized motifs 
from the Lithuanian shtetl and the American metropolis. In 
English he became known for his opposition to rhyme and his 
experimentation with novel forms, including the twin narra- 
tive chant royal; the unrhymed unrefrained chant royal; and 
most famously, the “Menke Sonnet,’ whose increasing or de- 
creasing number of syllables per line forms graphic triangles. 
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Major works in English include Rockrose (1970), Burning Vil- 
lage (1972; not a translation of the 1938 text), A Chair for Elijah 
(1985), and Nearby Eden (1990). In all, he published 18 books 
of verse, nine in each language. His “World of Old Abe” won 
the 1974 Stephen Vincent Benet Award and he was nominated 
for a Pulitzer Prize for Burning Village. He edited the poetry 
magazine Bitterroot (1962-91), which became known for seek- 
ing out unknown talent and inspiring poetic experimentation. 
His collection of folktales from Michaleshik, Forever and Ever 
and a Wednesday, appeared in 1980. Translations of his work 
have appeared in book form in French (1972), Greek (1968), 
Hebrew (1973), Italian (1972), Japanese (1967), Kannada (1968) 
and Lithuanian (2006). A compendium of translations in 21 
languages of “On the Death of a Day Old Child” appeared in 
1973. A near-complete collection of his Yiddish works in Eng- 
lish translation by Benjamin and Barbara *Harshav appeared 
in 2005. He worked as a Yiddish teacher for much of his life. In 
1985 he completed a collection of Yiddish folksongs, including 
many unknown variants from his native Lithuanian villages 
(unpublished, as is his 1951-2 diary to his brother Yeiske). He 
is the father of Dovid Katz and Troim Katz Handler. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: B.Z. Goldberg, Tog (April 29, 1932); A. Rei- 
sen, Feder Zamlbukh (1936); I. Bashevis [Singer], Tsukunft (March 
1940); M. Shtarkman, Hemshekh Antologye (1945), 259-68; H. Leivik, 
Tog (Nov. 14, 1953); Y. Varshavski [I. Bashevis [Singer]], Forverts 
(Dec. 9, 1956); M. Ravitsh, Mayn Leksikon, 3 (1958), 360-1; J. Glatstein, 
Tsukunft (Feb. 1963); LNYL, 8 (1981), 110-11; A. Evory and L. Metzger, 
Contemporary Authors, 11 (1984), 285-8; 110-11; B. Kagan, Leksikon 
fun Yidish Shraybers (1986), 551-2; M. Zadrozny (ed), Contemporary 
Authors, 9 (1989), 49-71 (autobiography); D. Katz, Di Goldene Keyt, 
132 (1991), 98-123; B. Harshav, Jerusalem Review, 1 (1997), 137-9; H. 
Smith and D. Katz, Menke: The Complete Yiddish Poems of Menke Katz 
(2005), V-CXXxv. WEBSITE: www.dovidkatz.net > Menke Katz. 


[Dovid Katz (2™4 ed.)] 


KATZ, MICKEY (1909-1985), U.S. musician, comic. Known 
for his unusual blend of klezmer music and Borscht Belt hu- 
mor, Katz began playing the clarinet as a young child in his 
hometown of Cleveland, Ohio. He was performing with lo- 
cal bands by the time he was in high school. After he began 
to incorporate comic routines into his musical act, he gained 
the attention of Spike Jones, who invited Katz to become a 
member of his City Slickers band in 1946. Katz can be heard 
ona number of classic Spike Jones recordings including “Ha- 
waiian War Chant,’ in which he provides the “glug-glug-glug” 
sound effect. It wasn't long before Katz pitched his own solo 
act to Spike Jones’ label Rca and got a record deal of his own, 
performing popular American tunes with a Yiddish interpre- 
tation, adding Yiddish lyrics and instrumentation to the well- 
known songs as well as a comically exaggerated Jewish accent. 
After his Rca singles met with success, Katz went on the road, 
doing a tour he called the “Borscht Capades.” Katz’s son, later 
to be known in his own right as actor Joel *Grey, was included 
in the cast of Katz’s road show. Katz eventually left Rca for 
Capital Records, where he remained until his retirement in 
the 1960s. However, this was not to be the last that the Amer- 
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ican public heard from Mickey Katz, who went on to publish 
his autobiography, Papa Play for Me, in 1977. Katz’s legacy re- 
ceived another boost with the 1993 release of Don Byron plays 
the Music of Mickey Katz by the noted African-American jazz 
artist. In addition to being the father of Joel *Grey, Katz is the 
grandfather of Dirty Dancing dynamo Jennifer Grey. 


[Casey Schwartz (2"4 ed.)] 


KATZ, MINDRU (1925-1978), Romanian-born Israeli pia- 
nist. Born in Bucharest and recognized as a child prodigy by 
George Enescu, Katz was recommended to Floria Musicescu, 
with whom he studied at the Royal Academy of Music in Bu- 
charest. Katz made his debut with the Bucharest Philharmonic 
Orchestra (1947), won prizes at international competitions, 
and the state prize, first class, of the Romanian Republic (1954). 
Between 1947 and 1959 he went on concert tours in Eastern 
Europe, and made his debuts in Paris (1957) and in London 
(1958). In 1959 he gave his first Festival Hall recital, recorded 
Khachaturian’s concerto and Prokofiev’s First Piano Concerto, 
and settled in Israel. He first played with the Israel Philhar- 
monic under Martinon and continued to make extensive tours 
in Western Europe, Africa, the Far East, and the Americas. 
He performed with leading orchestras and illustrious con- 
ductors such as Sir John Barbirolli, Antal Dorati, and Joseph 
Krips. Katz was appointed lecturer at the Rubin Academy of 
Music at Tel Aviv University and a professor in 1972. He had 
great impact on the level of piano culture in Israel. His piano 
playing managed to be both technically brilliant and full of 
poetry. His repertoire ranged from Bach to Prokofiev but he 
was most acclaimed in Beethoven, Chopin, and Brahms. He 
died during a recital. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: New Grove Dictionary (1980). 


[Naama Ramot (24 ed.)] 


KATZ, MOSES (1885-1960), Yiddish journalist. Born near 
Minsk, he received a traditional Jewish and secular education. 
He was arrested in 1903 for participating in an illegal Zionist ed- 
ucation group. After the Kishinev pogrom he joined the Social- 
ist-Zionists and took part in self-defense activities. After a two- 
year stay in Palestine (1908-10), he returned to Russia and then 
went to the U.S. in 1913. Katz started his career as a writer in 
Russian in 1904, but from 1905 contributed to Yiddish journals. 
In the US. he joined Chaim *Zhitlowsky’s journal Dos Naye 
Lebn and served as a correspondent for foreign publications 
in Yiddish and Russian. He returned to Russia in 1917 after the 
February Revolution. Between 1917 and 1920 Katz held various 
editorial posts in Russia, helped to found the Ukrainian Kultur- 
Lige, and managed the Jewish Division of the State Publishing 
House in Kiev. After his return to America in 1922, he worked 
on the Yiddish Communist daily Frayhayt (later Morgn Fray- 
hayt) and also contributed to many leftist journals. He wrote 
numerous articles on travel as well as popular discussions of 
history and of Marxism, often using pseudonyms. He translated 
Ivan Franko, Heine, and Kipling into Yiddish and edited a six- 
volume edition of Lenin in Yiddish (Moscow, 1933). Among his 
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works are Nikolay Lenin (1920), Di Ershte Yidishe Oytonomye 

(“The First Jewish Autonomy,’ 1934), and A Dor Vos Hot Far- 

loyrn di Moyre (“A Generation that Lost its Fear,’ 1956). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 4 (1961), 358-62. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 


PHy: P. Novick (ed.), Moyshe Kats Bukh (1963), 9-24; B. Kohen, Lek- 


sikon fun Yidish-Shraybers (1986), 311. 
[Henry J. Tobias] 


KATZ, NAPHTALI BEN ISAAC (Ha-Kohen; 1645-1719), 
rabbi and kabbalist. Katz was born in Stepan (Volhynia), 
where his father was rabbi. In his youth he was taken captive 
by the Tatars but managed to escape. He succeeded his father 
as av bet din of Stepan and then served as rabbi of Ostrow 
(1680-89), Posen (1690-1704), and Frankfurt on the Main 
(1704-11). In the latter year a fire broke out in his house, de- 
stroying the whole Jewish quarter of Frankfurt. After he had 
been maliciously charged with preventing the extinguishing 
of the fire because he wanted to test his amulets — in the use of 
which he was expert - he was imprisoned and compelled to re- 
sign his post. He went to Prague, staying in the house of David 
*Oppenheim, where he met Nehemiah *Hayon and even gave 
approbation to his book Oz le-Elohim (also called Meheimnuta 
de-Kalla; Berlin, 1713). From 1713 to 1715 he lived in Breslau, 
where together with Zevi Hirsch *Ashkenazi he excommuni- 
cated Hayon after realizing his true character. In 1715, after 
King Augustus of Poland had rejected his application to be 
restored to his post as rabbi of Posen, he returned to Ostrow 
where his son Bezalel was rabbi. While journeying to Erez 
Israel he was taken ill in Constantinople and died there. 
Among his works are Pi Yesharim (Frankfurt, 1702), kab- 
balistic comments to the word bereshit (“in the beginning”); 
Birkat ha-Shem (2 pts., ibid., 1704-06), including Semikhat 
Hakhamim, consisting of hadranim (see *Hadran) and Kedu- 
shah u-Verakhah, novellae to the tractate Berakhot; and Shaar 
Naftali, poems and piyyutim (Bruenn, 1757). Several works are 
still in manuscript. Katz was one of the important halakhic au- 
thorities of his generation and one of the greatest kabbalists 
of Poland. His image persisted in the memory of the people, 
and many legends and wondrous tales about him circulated for 
many generations. He conducted his rabbinate high-handedly 
and as a result met much opposition from the leaders of the 
communities, which was apparently the cause of his frequent 
wanderings. Despite this he had a sensitive soul which found 
expression in his poems, piyyutim, and prayers which have 
been published in various places. His well-known ethical will 
(1729?) contains profound thoughts and moral instruction and 
some see in it one of the first sparks of practical *Hasidism. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Perles, in: MGwyJ, 14 (1865), 92f; M. Horo- 
vitz, Frankfurter Rabbinen, (1969), 98-114; Horodezky, in: Ha-Goren, 1 
(1898), 100-2; Kaufmann, in: REJ, 36 (1898), 256-86; 37 (1898), 274-83; 
idem, in: JJGL, 2 (1899), 123-47; M.M. Biber, Mazkeret li-Gedolei Os- 
traha (1907), 63-69; Lewin, in: HHY, 6 (1922), 261-63; M.E. Rapoport- 
Hartstein, Shalshelet Zahav (1931); Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1931), 453; Nar- 
kis, in: Ks, 15 (1938-39), 370-2; Halpern, Pinkas, 206ff., 601; Peli, in: 
Sinai, 39 (1956), 242-60; A. Yaari, Mehkerei Sefer (1958), 55 ff. 
[Yehoshua Horowitz] 
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KATZ, REUVEN (1880-1963), talmudist. After studying in 
various yeshivot, Katz went to Vilna to study under Hayyim 
Ozer *Grodzinski. He became known as the Illui (“prodigy”) 
of Olshany. He married the daughter of Abraham *Maskilei- 
son. After holding appointments in a number of towns, in- 
cluding Minsk in 1905, Indura in 1909, and Stawiski in 1923, 
he joined a delegation visiting the United States and remained 
there as rabbi of Bayonne, New Jersey. In 1932 he was ap- 
pointed chief rabbi of Petah Tikvah where he also headed 
the Lomza Yeshivah, founded by the heads of the Lithuanian 
yeshivah of the same name. Katz headed a variety of commu- 
nal organizations, including the aid committee for Grodno 
Jewry and the Aguddat ha-Rabbanim of Poland. He was vice 
president of Aguddat ha-Rabbanim of America and in Israel 
he was president of Aguddat Rabbanei Yehudah ve-ha-Sha- 
ron and an associate of the Council of the Chief Rabbinate 
and of the Va'ad ha-Yeshivot. Among his published works are 
the responsa Degel Reuven (3 pts., 1923-49); Dudaei Reuven 
(1928; 24 ed. 2 pts., 1954) on the Pentateuch; and Shaar Reuven 
(1952), a collection of essays on topical and practical prob- 
lems. Of his sons, Aaron succeeded him as rosh yeshivah in 
Petah Tikvah, Simeon served on the bet din there, Michael and 
Leon taught at Yeshiva *University, while a fifth son, Abraham 
*Katsh, became president of Dropsie University. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Harkavy, in: R. Katz, Shaar Reuven (1952), 
5-11 (introd.); Bergstein, in: Shanah be-Shanah (1965), 447-52; Ra- 
phael, in: Sinai, 56 (1965), 183f.; A. Shurin, Keshet Gibborim (1964), 


141-6; Tidhar, 3 (1949), 1490f. 
[Itzhak Alfassi] 


KATZ, RUTH (1927- ) Israeli musicologist. Born in Ger- 
many, Katz emigrated to Palestine in 1934. She studied piano 
with E. Rudiakoff and music theory with P. *Ben-Haim in Tel 
Aviv, and earned her Ph.D. in 1963 at Columbia University. 
She joined the newly established department of musicology at 
the Hebrew University of Jerusalem in 1965 where she became 
professor of musicology in 1984 and emeritus since 1995. Ruth 
Katz was head of the School of Graduate Studies (1983-86) at 
the Hebrew University and fellow at the Institute of Advanced 
Studies in Berlin (1986-87). 

Her fields of interest encompass a wide scope of research: 
aesthetics, philosophy and sociology of music, historical mu- 
sicology, study of non-western traditions, musicological and 
ethnomusicological methods, and cognitive science of music. 
She distinguished herself with her broad interdisciplinary ap- 
proach and methodological creativity. 

In 1957 Katz developed, together with D. Cohen, the me- 
lograph - an instrument for the continuous graphic represen- 
tation of melody (or any monophonic vocal expression with 
definite pitch). The melograph is used for analyzing melodic 
elements that cannot be expressed exactly in traditional West- 
ern notation, e.g., those based on other intonation systems, 
microtonal intervals, contours of glissandi, attack and decay of 
notes, vibrato, or the relation of pitch to loudness. This method 
has been applied to studies on the music of the Samaritans: 
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“Explorations in the Music of the Samaritans: An Illustration 
of the Utility of Graphic Notation” (with D. Cohen), Ethno- 
musicology, 4 (1960), and also to the music of Syrian (Aleppo) 
Jews, Palestinian Arabs (secular and sacred), and Israeli folk- 
songs. Unlike similar apparati developed independently at 
the same time (in Los Angeles and Norway), the Katz-Cohen 
melograph set the basic methodology and interpretative ap- 
proach still used today. Other ethnomusicological interests 
concern latent vs. manifest theory (with D. Cohen) and his- 
torical continuity vs. change in oral traditions. 

Her research on Western tradition includes the history 
and theory of notation; the origins of opera as collective prob- 
lem-solving, analogous to science; eighteenth-century music 
and aesthetic theory; the relationship of language to music 
(her work on this subject was an example of the “cognitive 
turn” in epistemology and was an early contribution to cogni- 
tive science); music in philosophical writings (with C. Dahl- 
haus); and the relationship among stylistic change, aesthetic 
judgment, and historical process, examined through the case 
of the institutionalization and diffusion of opera (early 17 c.). 
Among her major books are Divining the Powers of Music: 
Aesthetic Theory and the Origins of Opera (1986); Contemplat- 
ing Music: Source Readings in the Aesthetics of Music (4 vols.; 
with C. Dahlhaus, 1988-1992); Tuning the Mind: Connecting 
Aesthetics to Cognitive Science (with R. Ha-Cohen, 2003); The 
Lachmann Problem: An Unsung Chapter in Comparative Mu- 
sicology (2003); and Palestinian Arab Music: A Maqam Tradi- 
tion in Practice (with D. Cohen, 2005). 


[Elisheva Rigbi (2"4 ed.)] 


KATZ, SHMUEL (1914- ), Israeli publicist. Katz was born in 
South Africa and came to Eretz Israel in 1936 as secretary to 
the Honorary South African Consul, Michael Haskel. He was 
active in the *Irgun Zevai Leummi, then under the leadership 
of David *Raziel. At the request of Zeev Jabotinsky he came 
to London in 1940, where he launched and edited a weekly 
Revisionist magazine. On his return in 1946 he resumed his 
activity in the Irgun and was a member of its High Command 
until it dissolved. He then took over the responsibility for the 
branch of the Irgun which remained in Jerusalem during the 
final phase of fighting in the War of Independence. 

Katz was elected to the First Knesset, but left public life 
in 1951 and set up a publishing house. After the Six-Day War 
he became active in the Land of Israel Movement, carrying on 
propaganda on its behalf in the United States. After the vic- 
tory of the Likud in March 1977, Menahem Begin appointed 
him adviser on information abroad, but he resigned in Janu- 
ary 1978 as he found himself in disagreement with the policy 
of the prime minister and joined the Herut group which op- 
posed Begin’s peace negotiations. Later on, he retired from 
Herut politics. 

Katz published five books, Days of Fire, Battleground: 
Fact and Fantasy in Palestine, No Courage, No Splendor, Zabo, 
and The Wild East. In addition, he translated works of Jabo- 
tinsky, and Menahem Begin’s Revolt, into English. 
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KATZ, SHOLOM (1919-1982), hazzan. Born in Oradea, Ro- 
mania, Katz studied voice in Budapest and Vienna and was 
hazzan in Kishinev, Bessarabia, until he was deported in 1941. 
At the Bralow, Ukraine, concentration camp, he was taken 
out to be shot but requested permission to sing the prayer for 
the dead. The officer in charge was so impressed by his voice 
that he spared him and allowed him to escape. In 1947 he 
emigrated to the U.S. and became hazzan of the Beth Sholom 
Congregation in Washington, D.c. A powerful tenor with an 
extensive range and exceptional voice control, Katz developed 
an individualistic, unhurried and dramatic style. 


KATZ, SOLOMON (1909-1990), U.S. historian. Born in Buf- 
falo, New York, Katz was hired in 1936 as an instructor by the 
history department of the University of Washington, where he 
remained for 53 years. In 1950 he was appointed professor of 
history. Katz’s main scholarly interest was the period of the de- 
cline of the Roman Empire and the emergence of the medieval 
world. His doctoral dissertation, “The Jews in the Visigothic 
and Frankish Kingdoms of Spain and Gaul” (1937), combined 
Jewish sources with Roman and Germanic sources to illustrate 
the status and organization of the Jews. Katz developed such an 
interest in the history of the late Roman Empire, or Byzantine 
history, that he began to offer courses in the subject in 1940, 
making the uw one of the few institutions to offer such classes 
at the time. He served in the U.S. Army Air Force (1942-46). 
During his tenure at the university, Katz also served as chair 
of the history department, dean of the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences, provost, and vice president for academic affairs. 

His book The Decline of Rome and the Rise of Medieval 
Europe (1955) is a brief popular survey. He also published in 
Jewish and general scholarly journals. Katz was a member 
of the Commission on Academic Affairs of the American 
Council on Education (1967); president of the Pacific Coast 
Branch of the American Historical Association (1967-68); and 
a member of the Commission on Students and Faculty of the 
Association of American Colleges (1969). An avid supporter 
of the arts and humanities in the Northwest, he served as a 
member of numerous arts, civic, and educational boards as 
well, including the Seattle Repertory Theater, the Seattle Art 
Museum, the Seattle Symphony, and Lakeside School. In 1978 
he received the Seattle Mayor’s Public Service Award in the 
Arts. That year, the uw established the Solomon Katz Distin- 
guished Lectureship Series in the Humanities and, later on, 
an endowed professorship was created in his honor. In ad- 
dition, the Solomon Katz Distinguished Lectures in the Hu- 
manities Series was established by private donors to recognize 
distinguished scholars in the humanities. In 1983 Katz was 
presented with the University of Washington’s Outstanding 
Public Service Award. 


[Irwin L. Merker / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 
KATZ, STEVEN T. (1944- ), U.S. scholar and philosopher. 


Katz was born in Jersey City, New Jersey. He earned his B.A. 
degree from Rutgers University (1966), his M.A. degree from 
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New York University (1967), and his Ph.D. from Cambridge 
University (1972). He served on the faculties of Cambridge 
University (1971-72); Dartmouth College (1972-84); and Cor- 
nell University (1984-96). In 1995 he was named as director 
of the United States Holocaust Memorial Museum but when 
a controversy developed, he resigned without serving. He 
served as director of the Elie Wiesel Center for Judaic Studies 
and professor of religion, comparative mysticism, and Judaica 
(Holocaust) at Boston University (from 1996). 

Katz published articles and books on Shoah history and 
theology, including Post-Holocaust Dialogues: Critical Studies 
in Modern Jewish Thought (1983) and Historicism, the Holo- 
caust, and Zionism: Critical Studies in Modern Jewish Thought 
and History (1992). His stellar contribution on the singularity 
of the Shoah evolved in 1979 when Katz proposed his agenda 
on why the Shoah is unmatched in history. He expanded on 
the topic in The Holocaust in Historical Context. Volume 1: The 
Holocaust and Mass Death Before the Modern Age (1994) in 
which he discusses other horrific events deemed parallel to 
the Shoah. With dedicated persistence, he tackles a plethora 
of literature and scholarship and maintains that the issue at 
hand is not essentially a problem of economics, history, poli- 
tics, religion, sociology, or theology but one of intentional- 
ity, that is Nazism’s Weltanschaung, the total genocidal intent 
against the Jewish people for being and becoming. A similar 
point is made in his essay “Children in Auschwitz and the Gu- 
lag: Alternative Realities” (in R.L. Millen, ed., New Perspectives 
on the Holocaust: A Guide for Teachers and Scholars (1996)), 
which documents that only in the brutal environment of Aus- 
chwitz all children were marked for extermination by the fiat 
of Nazi racial ideology. His edited volume, The Impact of the 
Holocaust on Jewish Theology (2005), brings together an ar- 
ray of international scholars who wrestle with profound post- 
Shoah religious and theological problems, including, how our 
belief in a providential all-good Creator has changed in the 
wake of the Holocaust. 

Katz contributed and edited several acclaimed works on 
mysticism: Mysticism and Philosophical Analysis (1978), Mysti- 
cism and Religious Traditions (1983), Mysticism and Language 
(1992), Mysticism and Sacred Scriptures (2000), and Compara- 
tive Mysticism: An Anthology of Original Sources (2005), which 
argue against others that the mediated experience is not pe- 
ripheral but highly philosophical and historical to religious 
traditions. His scholarly works in the field of Judaica include 
Jewish Philosophers: A History (1975), Jewish Ideas and Concepts 
(1977), Antisemitism in Times of Crises (1991 with Sandor L. 
Gillman), Jacob Agus, American Rabbi (1997), and The Essential 
Agus (1997). For B’nai B'rith Books, he edited two volumes of 
original essays, Frontiers of Modern Jewish Thought (1992) and 
Interpreters of Judaism in the Late Twentieth Century (1993). 

Katz served as general editor of several series: Jewish Phi- 
losophy, Mysticism, and the History of Ideas: Classics of Con- 
tinental Thought (1979-80, 65 volumes); Judaica Festschrift 
zu Hermann Cohens Siebzigstem Geburtstage (1979, a reprint 
series); Judaica Series, and Modern Jewish Masters (periodic 
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monograph series, New York University Press). Finally, Katz 
founded and continued to serve as the editor of the award- 
winning journal, Modern Judaism (from 1981). 


[Zev Garber (274 ed.)] 


KATZAV, MOSHE (1945- ), eighth president of the State 
of Israel, member of the Ninth to Fifteenth Knessets. Kat- 
zav was born in Yazd in Iran. At the age of one Katzav’s fam- 
ily moved to Teheran, and five years later the family immi- 
grated to Israel; after a short sojourn in the Sha‘ar ha-Aliyah 
immigration center in Haifa, the family was sent to the Kas- 
tina ma’barah near Be'er Toviyyah - today Kiryat Malakhi. 
In the floods of 1951 Katzav was moved to Kefar Bilu, with- 
out his family’s knowledge. The family’s housing conditions 
gradually improved from a tent to a hut, and finally to a small 
apartment. As a boy Katzav visited the residence of President 
Yitzhak *Ben-Zvi, together with other children from ma’barot 
who excelled in reading. 

Katzav studied at the youth village of Ben-Shemen and 
later went to high school at Beer Toviyyah. 

During his military service in the Communications 
Corps, he helped support his family in construction jobs. Af- 
ter completing his military service he worked as a clerk in 
Bank Hapoalim, and as an assistant in the Vulcani Institute 
for Agricultural Research. At the same time he started to work 
as a reporter for Yedioth Aharonoth and served as president 
of Bnai Brith Youth. 

He was the first student from Kiryat Malakhi at the He- 
brew University in Jerusalem, where he started to study in 
1968, after saving money to finance his studies. At the univer- 
sity he was head of the *Gahal students cell. He received his 
B.A. in economics and history in 1971. While still a student he 
began teaching history and mathematics at high school, and 
in 1969, at the age of 24, was elected head of the local coun- 
cil of Kiryat Malakhi, at the head of a coalition that included 
Gahal and the *National Religious Party. However, after sev- 
eral months repeat elections were held, and he lost his majority 
in the Council. He was reelected head of the local council on 
behalf of the Likud and served in this position in the 1976-81 
term - in the first two years on the basis of a rotation agree- 
ment with the Alignment. 

Katzav served as a reservist in both the Six-Day War and 
the Yom Kippur War. 

In 1977 he was elected to the Ninth Knesset on behalf of 
the Likud, and served in the Knesset until he was elected presi- 
dent of the State in 2003. In the course of the Ninth Knesset, 
before the rise of the Ayatollah Homeini to power, he was sent 
twice on missions on behalf of Prime Minister Menahem *Be- 
gin to Iran, to encourage the Jews to immigrate to Israel. In 
the Tenth Knesset he served as deputy minister of construc- 
tion and housing, responsible on behalf of the government 
for *Project Renewal. In the National Unity Government of 
1984-88 he served as minister of labor and welfare, and in 
1988-92 as minister of transportation. In the opposition in 
1992-96 he served as chairman of the Likud parliamentary 
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group, and in the government formed by Binyamin *Netan- 
yahu he served as deputy prime minister and minister of tour- 
ism in 1996-99. 

Among the various public posts he filled over the years 
was chairman of the roof organization of the immigrants from 
Iran, chairman of the Committee to Determine Salaries in In- 
stitutions for Higher Education, and member of the Board of 
Trustees of Ben-Gurion University. After Ezer *Weizman re- 
signed as president in 2000, Katzav contended for the posi- 
tion opposite Shimon *Peres, and against all odds was elected 
as Israel’s eighth president. He was the second Sephardi to be 
elected to the post (Itzhak *Navon had been the first), and the 
first president to have been born in a Muslim state. 

As president, Katzav did his best to serve as a moderating 
and unifying figure, and unlike his predecessor avoided pro- 
vocative statements. He has paid numerous state visits abroad 
and received several honorary doctorates. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M, Michaelson, Moshe Katzav — Mimaaberet 
Kastina le-Kiryat ha-Memshalah (1992). 

[Susan Hattis Rolef (24 ed.)] 


KATZBURG, DAVID ZEVI (1856-1937), talmudic scholar, 
author, and editor. Katzburg was born in Vac near Budapest 
to a rabbinic family originating in Moravia. He studied under 
the most distinguished rabbis of Hungary, including Hezekiah 
Feivel Plaut of Surany and Simhah Bunim Sofer of Pressburg. 
After completing his studies he engaged in business for a short 
time and also served as rabbi in several communities. In 1892 
he returned to Vac, and that same year he began the publica- 
tion of Tel Talpiot, the first rabbinical periodical in Hungary. 
It was devoted chiefly to halakhah, both theoretical and prac- 
tical, and among other things it clarified halakhic problems 
that had arisen because of contemporary conditions, such as 
the use of electricity on the Sabbath, machine baking of mat- 
zah, civil marriages, and problems of religion during World 
War 1. These discussions had considerable repercussions in the 
rabbinical world. Tel Talpiot also included articles on homilet- 
ics, aggadah, and exegesis, as well as on communal problems. 
Of considerable historical importance are the discussions on 
Zionism among the Orthodox that arose as a result of the 
emergence of political Zionism in 1896 and with the first world 
congress of the Mizrachi in 1904. Katzburg took up a positive 
attitude to settlement in Erez Israel. The contributors to Tel 
Talpiot were mostly from Hungary but also included schol- 
ars from Russia, Germany, Holland, and the United States. 
It appeared at first as a biweekly and after World War 1 as a 
monthly. An index to the first 45 volumes appeared in 1967. 
Katzburg was the author of: Zer Zedek (1878), sermons 
on and expositions of the Bible and rabbinic dicta; Mevasser 
Zedek (1911), on Avot; Mevasser Zedek (1922), sermons; Iggeret 
Zedek Olamim (1918), on socialism in the light of Torah and 
Judaism; Yalkut ha-Melizot, 2 vols. (1931-36), homilies on the 
Pentateuch; Raz Hadek (1938), religious philosophy; Pirhei 
Kehunnah (1940), talmudic novellae; and Sheloshah Sefarim 
Niftahim (1942), on halakhah and on Zionist topics. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Katzburg (ed.), Temunat ha-Gedolim 
(1925); H. Brody, Festschrift... Misrachi (1927); N. Ben-Menahem, 
Sefer ha-Mizrahi (1946); idem, Sinai, 24 (1949); N. Katzburg, Aresheth, 
1 (1958), 279-98; Z. Zehavi, Toledot ha-Ziyyonut be-Hungaryah, 1 
(1966). 


KATZENBERG, JEFFREY (1950-_ ), U.S. film industry exec- 
utive. Born and raised in Manhattan, Katzenberg volunteered 
to work on John V. Lindsay’s New York City mayoral cam- 
paign in 1964, when just 14. He worked for the mayor for the 
next seven years, until he attained the position of controller 
of Lindsay’s Democratic presidential nomination campaign. 
By 1977 he had moved to California to be vice president of 
programming at Paramount television. Senior vice president 
of production in the company’s movie division from 1980 to 
1982, Katzenberg became president of production for motion 
pictures and television in 1982, a position he held until 1984. 

When Paramount president Michael Eisner became 
company chairman at Disney Films in 1984, he took Katzen- 
berg with him; the latter, as chairman of Walt Disney Stu- 
dios, helped mastermind the strategy of diversification and 
increased production that saw Disney move from least suc- 
cessful to first place among Hollywood’s nine major distribu- 
tors. Under Katzenberg’s guidance, Disney's animated features 
were highly successful, with movies such as Beauty and the 
Beast (1991), Aladdin (1992), and The Lion King (1994) netting 
record grosses at the box office. By 1994, Disney was the most 
profitable studio in the world. 

In that year, however, Katzenberg was involved in a ran- 
corous split from Disney after Eisner denied him the promo- 
tion to company president. In October 1994 Katzenberg, Ste- 
ven *Spielberg, and David *Geffen announced the formation 
of DreamWorks, the first major new studio to be launched 
since Disney's own creation 60 years previously. Its program 
was live-action films overseen by Spielberg, animated features 
handled by Katzenberg, record albums produced by Geffen, 
and multimedia products in cooperation with Microsoft's 
Bill Gates. 

Under Katzenberg’s leadership, the company’s anima- 
tion division developed into a high-quality computer-gener- 
ated animation studio with production locations on several 
continents. As an executive producer, Katzenberg brought to 
the screen such popular animated feature films as The Prince 
of Egypt (1998), The Road to El Dorado (2000), Chicken Run 
(2000), Joseph: King of Dreams (2000), Shrek (producer, 2001), 
Spirit (producer, 2002), Shrek 4-p (producer, 2003), Sinbad 
(producer, 2003), Shrek 2 (2004), and Shark Tale (2004). 

In 2002, Shrek won the Academy Award for Best Ani- 
mated Feature, making it the first full-length animated film 
in history to win an Oscar. In 2004 Katzenberg published Ani- 
mation Art: From Pencil to Pixel, which he co-authored with 
Jerry Beck and Bill Plympton. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Masters, The Keys to the Kingdom: How 
Michael Eisner Lost His Grip (2000); R. Grover, The Disney Touch 
(1991). 

[Rohan Saxena / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 
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KATZENELENBOGEN, URIAH (1885-1980), Yiddish 
writer, journalist, and translator. Born in Vilna (Vilnius), 
Lithuania, he early became a member of the *Bund. His play 
Kraft un Libe (“Power and Love,” 1904) was one of the first 
examples of Yiddish literary modernism in Vilna. In 1913 he 
organized a group of the Jewish intelligentsia that stood for 
closer Jewish political and cultural contacts with other na- 
tional groups in Lithuania. He edited the Yiddish cultural al- 
maniac Lite (1914-22) and the Russian weekly Nash Kraj (1914), 
where he advocated the multicultural coexistence of Lithua- 
nian Jews and non-Jews. He left Europe in 1927 and taught in 
Yiddish schools in various cities in North America. He trans- 
lated numerous works of Lithuanian, Belorussian, and Latvian 
literature into Yiddish. His major work was a unique collec- 
tion of 600 Baltic folksongs in Yiddish translation, Daynes: Lit- 
vishe and Letishe Folkslider (“Daynes: Lithuanian and Latvian 
Folksongs,’ 1930, 19367). He edited the massive yizkor-book 
of Lithuania, Lite (1951). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kh.M. Kayzerman-Vital, Yidishe Dikhter in 
Kanade (1934), 149-52; LNYL, 8 (1981), 124-5. 
[Mindaugas Kvietkauskas (24 ed.)] 


KATZENELLENBOGEN, family widely dispersed through- 
out Eastern and Central Europe. It originated in the town of 
Katzenelnbogen in Hesse, the birthplace of Meir ben Isaac 
*Katzenellenbogen (1473-1565), head of the Padua yeshivah. 
His son, SAMUEL JUDAH (1521-1597), inherited his father’s po- 
sition; Samuel Judah’s son was Saul *Wahl (c. 1541-1617), the 
Polish Court Jew and legendary “king for a day.” Saul had six 
sons and five daughters, who married into the leading families 
of East European Jewry. Such was the fame of the family that 
men who married women members took their wives’ fam- 
ily name, as did R. Joel Ashkenazi who married R. Samuel’s 
daughter. There are at least 12 variant Hebrew spellings of the 
name as well as derivative forms such as Ellenbogen, Elbogen, 
Bogen, and Katzenelson. One of Saul’s sons, MEYER, an influ- 
ential member of the *Councils of the Lands, was recorded as 
Kazin Elin Bogen (Heb. kazin, “officer,” “leader”). The family 
was widely dispersed, but its unity was maintained through 
meticulously kept family records. Members of the family inter- 
married with other prominent Jewish families (Teomim, Hei- 
Iprin, *Fraenkel, etc.) and produced many rabbis. Especially 
notable were David Tevel *Katzenellenbogen, rabbi of St. Pe- 
tersburg, and Zevi Hirsch Katzenellenbogen, Vilna communal 
leader. Ezekiel ben Abraham Katzenellenbogen was rabbi of 
Hamburg, Altona, and Wandsbeck (1714-49); his grandson, 
ABRAHAM BEN DAVID, rabbi in Slutsk and Brest-Litovsk, was 
an opponent of Hasidism who conducted polemics with *Levi 
Isaac of Berdichev. Gabriel *Riesser, leader of German Jew- 
ry’s struggle for emancipation, was a descendant of the family 
through his father, ELIEZER (LAZARUS RIESSER). NAPHTALI 
HIRSCH BEN MOSES KATZENELLENBOGEN (cC. 1715-1800), 
Landrabbiner of the Palatinate (1763), was the first to head 
the famous Mannheim Klaus (1768). His namesake, NAPH- 
TALI HIRSCH BEN ELIEZER KATZENELLENBOGEN (d. 1823), 
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rabbi of Bamberg and Haguenau, participated in Napoleon's 
*Sanhedrin. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Ellenbogen, Hevel ha-Kesef: Record of 
the Kacenelenbogen Family... (Heb. and Eng., 1937); M. Wollsteiner, 
Genealogische Uebersicht ueber einige Zweige der Nachkommenschaft 
des Rabbi Meir Katzenelenbogen von Padua (1898); J.B. Samuel, Re- 
cords of the Samuel Family Including the Katzenelenbogen... (1912); 
Graetz, Hist, 5 (1949), 238-41 (on Ezekiel); N. Rosenstein, These are 


the Generations (1967). 
[Reuven Michael] 


KATZENELLENBOGEN, DAVID TEVEL (1850-1930), 
rabbi and talmudic scholar in Russia. Born in Taurage, Lith- 
uania, he was appointed rabbi in Virbalis, Lithuania, in 1876, 
serving there until 1908, when he became rabbi of St. Peters- 
burg, where he remained until his death. He gained the re- 
spect of the czarist authorities and was able to have the ban 
on shehitah in force in Finland canceled. In 1915 he headed 
the religious committee for the supply of kasher food to the 
Jewish soldiers in the Russian army. On his initiative a fund 
was established in the U.S. for the support of Russian refugees. 
Katzenellenbogen, whose notes to the Jerusalem Talmud first 
appeared in the Krotoschin edition of 1871, was the author of 
Ma’yan Mei Neftoah (1923) and Divrei David (1927). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.N. Gottlieb, Oholei Shem (1912), 369. 


KAT ZENELLENBOGEN, MEIR BEN ISAAC (known 
as Maharam (acronym of Morenu Ha-Rav Meir) of Padua; 
1473-1565), one of the greatest Italian rabbis and halakhists 
of his time. Meir’s father was the son-in-law of Jehiel *Luria, 
the first rabbi of Brest-Litovsk (Brisk). Meir was born in 
Prague where together with Shalom *Shakhna he studied 
under Jacob *Pollak. From Prague he went to Padua, where 
he studied under Judah b. Eliezer ha-Levi *Minz, marrying 
his granddaughter, Hannah, daughter of Abraham b. Judah 
ha-Levi *Minz. In 1525, after his father-in-law’s death, he was 
appointed rabbi of the Ashkenazi synagogue of Padua, serv- 
ing there until his death. Meir was also head of the coun- 
cil of regional rabbis in Venice and he took an active part 
in their meetings despite his many other responsibilities. Many 
rabbis, including Moses *Isserles, addressed him in their re- 
sponsa as the “av bet din of the republic of Venice.” He also 
represented the Padua region at Venice meetings in matters 
of a general nature, not only in religious affairs. On June 21, 
1554 the heads of seven Italian communities (Venice, Rome, 
Bologna, Ferrara, Mantua, Reggio, and Modena) assembled 
in Ferrara and enacted takkanot for the benefit of the pop- 
ulation. Katzenellenbogen presided and headed the list of 
signatories in the capacity of “delegate of representations of 
the republic of Venice.” He was renowned for his modesty, his 
benign disposition, and the fatherly interest he took in the 
students in his yeshivah of Padua, to which aspiring schol- 
ars streamed from near and far. The great esteem in which he 
was held by his contemporaries found expression in a tablet af- 
fixed to his seat in the Ashkenazi synagogue which read, “No 
man [has] sat there till this day,” as testified by Isaac Hayyim 
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Kohen, a cantor who saw the tablet 120 years after Meir’s 
death. In 1555 Joshua *Soncino of Constantinople appealed to 
him to intervene against the boycott by the Jews of the port 
of *Ancona, a boycott supported by Don Joseph *Nasi, his 
mother-in-law Gracia Mendes *Nasi, and the greatest rabbis 
of Turkey. It is not known, however, whether Meir took any 
action. In 1558 he signed two bans against the study of Kab- 
balah. The great scholars of the generation, including Samuel 
di *Modena, Isaac *Foa, Joseph *Katz, Solomon *Luria, Moses 
Isserles, Obadiah *Sforno, and Moses *Alashkar, were in hal- 
akhic correspondence with him. 

His son Samuel Judah succeeded him after his death. 
Katzenellenbogen published the responsa of Mahari Mintz 
and Maharam Padua (Venice, 1553), including 16 responsa of 
Judah Minz salvaged from his writings, followed by the Seder 
Gittin va-Halizah of Abraham Minz, completed by Katzenel- 
lenbogen, and finally 90 of his own responsa, and Maimo- 
nides’ Mishneh Torah (Venice, 1550-51), with his own glosses 
and novellae. The publication of the Mishneh Torah, with an 
abridgment of Katzenellenbogen’s commentary and without 
Katzenellenbogen’s knowledge, by Marcantonio Justinian, ri- 
val of Katzenellenbogen’s co-publisher, the non-Jewish printer 
Bragadin, gave rise to a quarrel and recriminations and led fi- 
nally to the burning of the Talmud in 1554 by order of the pope. 
Moses Isserles placed a ban on Justinian’s Mishneh Torah. In 
1563 Katzenellenbogen, together with his partner, Ezra b. Isaac 
of Fano, published in Mantua the Midrash Tanhuma. In 1546 
he published in Heddernheim, Germany, selihot (penitential 
prayers) with omissions and changes dictated by censorship. 
S.I. Mulder (see bibliography) claims that the first portrait to 
be painted of a Jew was that of Katzenellenbogen, which was 
made without his knowledge. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ghirondi, in: Kerem Hemed, 3 (1838), 91- 
96; S.I. Mulder, Eene zeldzame medaille (1859), 3; Zunz, Gesch, 
255f.; Zunz, Ritus, 148; I. Eisenstadt and S. Wiener, Daat Kedoshim 
(1897-98), 82-84; S. Assaf, Mekorot u-Mehkarim (1946), 240-6; M. 
Straschun, Mivhar Ketavim (1969), 168-86; Schwarzfuchs, in: Scritti 
in Memoria di Leone Carpi (Italian pt.; 1967), 112-32; Siev, in: Ha- 
dorom, 28 (1968), 160-95; Tishby, in: Perakim, 1 (1967/68), 131-82; 
I.S. Lange, in: Miscellanea di Studi in Memoria di D. Disigni (1969), 


49-76 (Heb. pt.). 
[Shlomo Tal] 


KATZENELLENBOGEN, ZEVI HIRSH (Naphtali; 1796- 
1868), one of the early maskilim in Vilna, Hebrew author, 
and educator. In his youth, he wrote Netivot Olam, a com- 
mentary on the Baraita of the 32 Rules (Vilna, 1822). He 
also wrote poetry and eulogies, among them a eulogy of R. 
Hayyim of *Volozhin, “Nahal Dimah” (“A Stream of Tears,” 
1821). He was popular both with the old generation in Vilna 
and with the maskilim, and contributed to the periodicals 
Pirhei Zafon and Ha-Karmel. When the government rabbini- 
cal school was founded in Vilna in 1847, he became director 
of Hebrew studies despite the opposition of the Orthodox, 
and served for 18 years. Upon his retirement his son Hayyim 
succeeded him. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.N. Maggid, Ir Vilna (1900), 232-48; S. 
Ginzburg, Historishe Shriftn, 2 (1937), 91-116. 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


KATZENELSON, BARUCH (1900-1968), Hebrew and Yid- 
dish poet. Born in Slutsk, Belorussia, Katzenelson moved in 
1922 to the U.S., where he studied and taught Hebrew. In 1934 
he settled in Israel, where he lived in Kefar Sava and taught 
high school from 1939 to 1965. From the age of 13, he wrote in 
both Yiddish and Hebrew. Between 1919 and 1926 Katzenelson 
published poetry and literary criticism in Yiddish. From 1925 
on his Hebrew poetry again appeared, and was published in 
most of the literary forums in the United States and Israel. His 
books of poetry are: Le-Or ha-Ner (1930), Be-Kur Demamah 
(1948), and Mi-Lev el Lev (1954). Yehudah Erez and Avraham 
M. Koler edited his letters in two volumes (1970). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 3 (1929), 536; N. Hinitz, 


in: Hadoar, 47 (1968), 593-4. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


KATZENELSON, ITZHAK (1886-1944), poet and dramatist 
in Hebrew and in Yiddish. Born in Korelichi, near Novogru- 
dok, in Russia, he received his early education from his father, 
the Hebrew writer Jacob Benjamin Katzenelson. He later lived 
in Lodz, where he opened a Hebrew secular school of which 
he was principal until the outbreak of World War 11. During 
this period he visited Palestine a number of times but did not 
realize his dream of settling there. During the early years of 
the war he was in the Warsaw ghetto where he witnessed the 
methodic annihilation of the Jewish community of Warsaw, 
including his wife and two of his sons, and where he joined 
the Jewish partisan organization Deror. In possession of a 
Honduran passport, he was transferred to the Vittel concen- 
tration camp in France, in May 1943. In April 1944, however, 
he was deported to Auschwitz, where he and his surviving son 
perished on May 3, 1944. 

Katzenelson began his literary career in 1904, writing 
in Yiddish for Mordecai *Spector’s Yidishe Folkstsaytung and 
*Peretz Yidishe Bibliotek, and in Hebrew for *Frischmann’s 
Ha-Dor. During the Holocaust he wrote prolifically in both 
Hebrew and Yiddish, and kept a Hebrew diary which is a mov- 
ing eyewitness account of the period. His poem, Dos Lid fun 
Oysgehargetn Yidishn Folk (“Poem of the Murdered Jewish 
People,” 1945) which he began in October 1943 and completed 
at Vittel in 1944, is one of the greatest literary expressions of 
the tragedy of the Holocaust. Written after he witnessed the 
extermination of the Jews, this poem gives a shattering ac- 
count of what he saw and expresses his horror and grief, his 
protest and helplessness. While Katzenelson’s songs and po- 
ems for children and his light verse gained him a reputation 
as a poet who wrote about youth and the joy of life, he also 
wrote sad, ironic, and sentimental songs about tragic aspects 
of life. He was greatly influenced by Heine, whose poems he 
translated into Hebrew. His poems, with their original style 
and rhythm, combine lightness with a deep elegiac tone. 
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Many of Katzenelson’s poems were set to music and be- 
came favorite children’s songs and Israeli folk songs. These 
include: Mah Yafim ha-Leylot bi-Khenaan; Rahel Amdah al 
ha-Ayin; Had Gadya; Heidad, Heidad; Ginnah Ketannah; Gillu 
ha-Gelilim; Hamesh Shanim al Mikhael; and the Hanukkah 
play song Antiochus. In his Hebrew prose poem “Bi-Gevulot 
Lita” (“In Lithuania’s Borders,” 1909), he writes with depth 
and emotion about both the spiritual and the earthly. The 
major problem and purpose of existence is treated by Kat- 
zenelson in his dramatic poem “Ha-Navi” (“The Prophet,’ 
1922), which he considered his greatest work. A number of 
Katzenelson’s plays have been produced. His Hebrew works 
appeared in three volumes (1938); Ketavim Aharonim (“Final 
Works,’ 1947) was published posthumously. In 1950, an insti- 
tute for research of the Holocaust, which bears his name, was 
established at Kibbutz Lohamei ha-Gettaot in Israel. Katzenel- 
son’s biblical play Al Neharot Bavel was published in 1995. An 
English translation of his Vittel Diary (May 1943-September 
1943) was published in 1964. A translation of Dos Lid fun Oys- 
gehargetn Yidishn Folk appeared as The Song of the Murdered 
Jewish People in 1980. Katzenelson’s Ketavim appeared in 1982, 
followed by Yehiel Szeintuch’s edition of Ketavim she-Nizlu 
mi-Geto Varshah (1990). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Ben-Or, Toledot ha-Sifrut ha-Ivrit ha- 
Hadashah, 3 (1950), 120-9; Z. Katzenelson-Nachumov, Yitzhak 
Katzenelson (Yid., 1948); J.J. Trunk, Poyln (1951), 145-66; Rejzen, 
Leksikon, 3 (1929), 539-46; Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 791-2; S. 
Even-Shoshan (ed.), Yesh li Shir le-Yaldei Yisrael (1954), 122, 125-34, 
137-49. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Even-Shoshan, Y. Katzenelson 
Mekonen ha-Shoah (1964); N.H. Rosenbloom, “The Threnodist of 
the Holocaust,’ in: Judaism, 26 (1977), 232-47; Y. Szeintuch, “The 
Work of Y. Katzenelson in the Warsaw Ghetto, in: Jerusalem Qua- 
reterly, 26 (1983), 46-61; Y. Szeintuch, “Y. Katzenelson and His ‘Vittel 
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Diary,” in: Jewish Book Annual, 42 (1984), 199-207; E. Shmueli, “Al 
Shirat Y. Katzenelson,” in: Mi-Bifenim, 46:3 (1984), 339-50; E. Lahad, 
Y. Szeintuch, and Z. Shaner (eds.), Ha-Yezirah ha-Sifrutit be- Yiddish 
u-ve-Ivrit ba-Geto (1984). 

[Elias Schulman] 


KATZENELSON, JUDAH LEIB BENJAMIN (pseudonym 
Buki ben Yogli; 1846-1917), physician, writer, and scholar. 
Born in Chernigov, he studied at the yeshivot of Bobruisk but 
became attracted to the Haskalah, and attended the govern- 
ment rabbinical seminary at Zhitomir. He later studied medi- 
cine at the Military Medical Academy at St. Petersburg, where 
he practiced medicine. Katzenelson wrote both in Hebrew 
and in Russian and from 1879 to 1884 he was a correspondent 
for the Russian-Jewish newspaper, Russki Yevrey, using it as a 
means through which he called on the Russian-Jewish intel- 
ligentsia to help their persecuted brethren. Katzenelson be- 
lieved that the Haskalah with its particular emphasis on trades 
and agricultural work would solve the problems of Russian 
Jewry. In 1891 he published a series of articles in Ha-Meliz in 
which he called for a return to the soil. He became a member 
of the Central Committee of the *Jewish Colonization Asso- 
ciation, which was established for this purpose. Katzenelson 
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was also active in Hevrat Mefizei ha-Haskalah (“The Society 
for the Dissemination of Enlightenment”) and was chairman 
of Agudat Hovevei Sefat Ever (“Society of Friends of the He- 
brew Language”) in Russia. A lecturer at the Institute of Jew- 
ish Studies established by Baron David *Guenzburg in St. Pe- 
tersburg, he headed the school after the death of its founder. 
In 1909 Katzenelson visited Palestine and returned to Russia 
full of enthusiasm for Jewish agriculture and the renaissance 
of the Hebrew language. 

In 1905, the first and only volume of Kol Kitvei J.L. Kat- 
zenelson, entitled Hezyonot ve-Hirhurim, was published. His 
studies on early Jewish history were mostly written in Russian; 
he was also one of the editors of the Jewish-Russian encyclo- 
pedia Yevreyskaya Entsiklopediya. Among his literary endeav- 
ors, his best-known work is Shirat ha-Zamir (“The Song of the 
Nightingale,” 1895), a novel whose protagonist is a rabbinical 
student yearning for agricultural life. The motif recurs in Ad- 
nei ha-Sadeh, an allegorical legend in which a wanderer comes 
upon a race of men who are tied to the soil by a living cord. 
His envy and longing also to be bound to the land echoes that 
of the student in Shirat ha-Zamir. A collection of Katzenelson’s 
legends and stories were published posthumously in 1918, and 
in 1944 Jacob *Fichmann edited an anthology of his stories en- 
titled Shirat ha-Zamir (the main work included in it), to which 
he wrote an introduction on the life of the author. 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


Since he was well versed in rabbinical and general lit- 
erature as well as in medicine, Katzenelson was able to make 
significant contributions to the study of ancient Hebrew med- 
icine. His medical historical articles, first published in the He- 
brew journal Ha-Yom and later in book form under the title 
Remah Evarim (St. Petersburg, 1888), considerably enriched 
the medical terminology of the Hebrew language. His chief 
work, Ha- Talmud ve-Hokhmat ha-Refuah (“Talmud and Med- 
icine”), published posthumously in Berlin (1928), includes 
studies on talmudic osteology, pathologic anatomy, and he- 
mophilia. His other medical historical contributions concern 
nomenclature of skin diseases in the Bible, ritual cleanliness in 
the Bible and Talmud, and anatomy in the Talmud. 


[Suessmann Muntner] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Frishman, Parzufim (1931), 54-61; M. Ri- 
bolow, Sefer ha-Massot (1928), 72-77; Z. Shazar, Or Ishim, 1 (1964), 
154-62; S.R. Kagan, Jewish Medicine (1952), 555; Waxman, Literature, 4 
(19607), 154ff., 702ff.; Rejzen, Leksikon, 3 (1929), 536-9; Kressel, Lek- 
sikon, 2 (1967), 790-1; P. Lachower, Mehkarim ve-Nisyonot, 1 (1925), 
135-41; J. Klausner, Yozerim u-Vonim, 1 (19437), 293-7; B. Katz, in: J.L. 
Katzenelson, Mah she-Ra’u Einai ve-Shame’u Oznai (1947), 169-277. 


KATZENELSON, NISSAN (1862-1923), Russian Zionist. 
Born in Bobruisk, Belorussia, he completed his studies in 
physics in Berlin. He settled in Libau (Liepaja), where he 
worked in his father’s timber business. Joining the Zionist 
movement at its inception, at the Third Congress (1899) he 
was elected a director of the *Jewish Colonial Trust. He was 
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one of *Herzl’s close aides and made the preparations for his 
Russian journey, on which he accompanied him (1903). Herzl 
appointed Katzenelson as his personal representative in all ne- 
gotiations with the Russian authorities. In 1905 he was elected 
chairman of the board of the Jewish Colonial Trust. He par- 
ticipated in the activities of the League for Equal Rights for 
Jews in Russia. Elected to the First Duma (1906), Katzenelson 
joined the Russian liberal Kadet party, and as its spokesman 
took part in the work of the Duma finance committee. When 
the First Duma was dissolved, he was among the signatories 
of the manifesto calling for civil disobedience and the non- 
payment of taxes (“The Vyborg Manifesto”), for which he was 
sentenced to six months’ imprisonment. After his release, he 
concentrated on local communal work and was chairman of 
the committee for Jewish emigration in Libau, one of the chief 
Baltic ports of Jewish emigration from Russia. In World War 1 
he moved to Petrograd and helped in relief work for Jewish 
refugees, returning to Libau in 1918. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.L. Zitron, Leksikon Ziyyoni (1924), 594-53 
Yevreyskaya Letopis, 3 (1924), 230-1; J. Slutzky, in: Bobruisk, 2 (Heb. 


and Yid., 1967), 518-9 and index. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


KATZENELSON, YOSEF (1896-1940), *Revisionist leader. 
Born in Bobruisk, Belorussia, Katzenelson went to Palestine 
in 1924. He was active in the Revisionist movement in Pal- 
estine and the *Irgun Zevai Le’ummi. In 1938 he was sent 
on a mission to Europe where he headed the “illegal” im- 
migration operations of the New Zionist Organization until 
the outbreak of World War 11. In January 1940, he fell ill and 
died in Nazi-occupied Warsaw. His remains were brought to 
Jerusalem in 1957. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tidhar, 1 (1947), 235-6; D. Niv, Maarekhot ha- 
Irgun ha-Zeva’i ha-Le'ummi, 2 (1965), 3 (1967), index; H. Lazar-Litai, 
Af-Al-Pi (1959), index; Bobruisk - Sefer Zikkaron, 2 (1967), 559-62. 


[David Niv] 


KATZIR (Katchalski), AHARON (1913-1972), Israeli bio- 
chemist and biophysicist. Born in Kiev, Russia, he immi- 
grated to Erez Israel in 1925 with his family, which included 
his brother Ephraim, who later became the fourth president 
of the State of Israel (see *Katzir, Ephraim). He studied bi- 
ology and chemistry at the Hebrew University in Jerusalem 
and completed his doctorate with honors. To complement his 
studies in life sciences he also studied mathematics and phi- 
losophy and began working at the university as an assistant 
in the Department of Theoretical Organic and Macromolec- 
ular Chemistry. At the invitation of Prof. Chaim *Weizmann 
he joined the Weizmann Institute of Science in 1948, where 
he established and chaired the Department of Polymer Re- 
search until his death. To strengthen the ties between basic 
and industrial research he also established the institute's De- 
partment of Plastics. In his scientific research Katzir sought 
to understand the molecular basis of the processes of life. His 
discoveries in the study of polyelectrolytes led to a new field 
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of study of energy exchange, known as mechanochemistry. 
The contemporary developments in the field of nanotechnol- 
ogy, such as molecular robots, are based on mechanochem- 
istry. His interest in thermodynamics led him to develop a 
mathematical approach to exact research on the permeability 
of biological membranes. His mathematical theory, summa- 
rized in his Non-Equilibrium Thermodynamics in Biophysics, 
was accepted and applied by scientists worldwide. As a result 
of this research he was awarded the Israel Prize in natural sci- 
ence together with Ora *Kedem in 1961 and many more im- 
portant prizes. Katzir was instrumental in founding the Israel 
Academy of Sciences in 1959 and was its vice president from 
1960 to 1962 and president from 1962 to 1968. Among his many 
other activities, he played an active role in founding Ben-Gu- 
rion University of the Negev. Katzir was involved in military 
defense, both as a member of the *Haganah and as one of the 
founders of Hemed, the scientific corps of the Israel Defense 
Forces. He was also an extraordinarily gifted lecturer and was 
considered one of the fathers of popular science in Israel. Over 
the years he published numerous popular articles and books 
such as The Crucible of Scientific Revolution (1971), and lec- 
tured in nonscientific forums. He was committed to human- 
ity in general and to Israeli society in particular, and was very 
much involved in day-to-day affairs such as education, com- 
munity action, and defense. On May 30, 1972, Aharon Katzir 
was murdered while waiting for his luggage during a terrorist 
attack at Ben-Gurion Airport. 


[Bracha Rager (2"¢ ed.)] 


KATZIR (Katchalski), EPHRAIM (1916- ), fourth presi- 
dent of the State of Israel (1973-78); biochemist and biophys- 
icist. Born in Kiev, Russia, Katchalski was taken to Erez Israel 
in 1925. He studied life sciences at the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem and completed his doctorate under the supervision 
of Prof. Max Frankel, head of the Department of Theoretical 
and Macromolecular Chemistry at the University (1941-45). 
He joined the Weizmann Institute of Science, Rehovot, Israel 
(1948), and served as head of the Department of Biophysics 
(1949-73). He was chief scientist of the Ministry of Defense 
(1966-68), and was instrumental in establishing the office of 
Chief Scientist in the major government ministries as well as 
in the promotion of high-tech industry and the establishment 
of the biotechnology industry in Israel. He was influential in 
advancing education in the country. His research dealt mainly 
with the synthesis and study of the physicochemical and bio- 
logical properties of polyamino acids as protein models and 
the synthetic polyamino acids synthesized, such as polygly- 
cine, polylysine, polyglutamic acid, and polyproline. 
Katchalski wrote extensively on proteins and natural 
products such as nucleic acids. He was a member of many 
national and international societies and in 1966 was the first 
Israeli to be elected to the U.S. National Academy of Sci- 
ences. Katchalski was a brother of Aharon *Katzir, the poly- 
mer chemist. In the early days of the State of Israel, together 
with his brother and Prof E.D. *Bergmann, he was among 
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the founders of the research, development, and production 
of novel weapons for the Israeli army. 

Upon assuming the presidency, Katchalski adopted 
the name Katzir, which had previously been adopted by his 
brother Aharon, who was murdered at Ben-Gurion Airport 
in 1972 by a Japanese terrorist in the service of the Palestin- 
ians. As president he hosted President *Sadat of Egypt during 
his historic 1977 visit to Jerusalem. 

[Bracha Rager (2"¢ ed.)] 


KATZIR, JUDITH (1963- ), Israeli writer. Katzir was born 
in Haifa. She studied general literature and cinema at Tel Aviv 
University and began publishing her stories in the Israeli press 
in the 1980s. Her first book, Sogrim et ha-Yam (“Closing the 
Sea,’ 1992), a collection of four novellas, appeared in 1990. The 
opening story, “Schlafstunde,” recounts the first love experi- 
ence of the narrator and her cousin, and interweaves moments 
of sexual excitement with the story of death in the family. It 
is already in this novella that Katzir’s rich language and pow- 
erful, sensual descriptions are evident. Another story, “Felli- 
nis Shoes,’ tells of a hotel waitress who dreams of becoming 
a movie star with the help of a failed film director who ap- 
parently had once met Fellini. “Disneyel” is a moving mono- 
logue of a daughter to her unconscious mother, and “Clos- 
ing the Sea” recounts a disillusioned friendship. Katzir’s first 
novel, Le-Matisse Yesh et ha-Shemesh ba-Beten (“Matisse Has 
the Sun in his Belly,’ 1995), is the story of a passionate liaison 
between a young woman and an older man, ending when the 
woman emancipates herself and goes her own way. Three no- 
vellas make up Katzir’s collection Migdalorim shel Yabasha 
(“Inland Lighthouses,” 1999) and all three have in common 
the sense of resignation and the acceptance of a stable life in 
lieu of passionate intensity. 

In her second novel, Hineh Ani Mathilah (“Here I Be- 
gin,” 2003), Katzir tells the story of Rivi, an imaginative and 
talented schoolgirl and her intense, erotic relationship with 
Michaela, her teacher of literature. The story oscillates be- 
tween past experiences recorded by Rivi as a girl who is writ- 
ing diary-letters to Anne Frank, and her new role as wife and 
mother, who nonetheless remains in touch with the teacher in 
New York. Friendship and physical attraction of women open 
a window on a subject rarely touched upon in Hebrew litera- 
ture. Katzir also wrote books for children and a play about the 
writer Devorah *Baron. She occasionally taught courses in cre- 
ative writing and worked as editor for Hakibbutz Hameuchad 
Publishing House. All her books were bestsellers, and she re- 
ceived the Platinum and the Golden Book Prizes. In 1996 she 
was awarded the Prime Minister’s Prize for literature. Her 
books were translated into a number of languages (including 
German, Dutch, and French). “Schlafstunde” is included in 
G. Abramson (ed.), The Oxford Book of Hebrew Short Stories 
(1996). Further information concerning translations are avail- 
able at the I1THL website at www.ithl org. il. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Herzig, “Efsharuyot Aherot be-Sogrim et 
ha-Yam, in: Siman Keriah, 21 (1990), 293-299; R. Kritz, “J. Katzir, Bib- 
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liografiyah, in: Erev Rav (1990), 360-362; Y. Oren, “Azah mi-Mavet 
ha-Ahavah, in: Apiryon, 41 (1996), 21-33; S. Schifman, “Ha-Im Ani 
Nimzet: Sippur ha-Hanikhah ha-Nashi ezel Z. Shalev ve-J. Katzir, in: 
Mikan, 2 (2001), 125-141; Y. Ben-Mordechai, “Kevod ha-Adam ve- 
Heruto shel ha-Mahazai: Al ‘Devorah Baron shel J. Katzir? in: Bamah, 
162 (2001), 5-11; M. Muchnik, “Sentence Length in two Novellas by Y. 
Katzir? in: Hebrew Studies, 43 (2002), 7-20; E. Adivi-Shoshan, in: Iton 
77; 285 (2003), 20-25; E. Carandina, “II sabra ‘senza qualita in un rac- 
conto di Y. Katzir? in: Annali di Ca’Foscari, 43:3 (2004), 43-58. 


[Anat Feinberg (2"4 ed.)] 


KATZMAN, SAM (1901-1973), U.S. motion picture pro- 
ducer. Born in New York, Katzman entered the film industry 
as a prop boy at age 13 and worked his way up, learning virtu- 
ally every aspect of film production before becoming a pro- 
ducer himself. A prolific producer, his more than 230 films 
(between 1934 and 1974) ran the gamut as well, starting with 
action/adventure serials and proceeding to cover such genres 
as westerns, science fiction, teenage musicals, and hippie/biker 
films. Many of his serials were based on comic strip and ra- 
dio characters. 

Chiefly a producer for low-budget films, Katzman’s mov- 
ies include the Jungle Jim series; Brenda Starr, Reporter (1945); 
the first live-action Superman (1948); Batman and Robin 
(1949); Captain Video (1951); The Lost Planet (1953); Drums of 
Tahiti (1954); The Gun That Won the West (1955); Rock around 
the Clock (1956); The Werewolf (1956); Escape from San Quentin 
(1957); Let’s Twist Again (1962); Kissin’ Cousins (1964); When 
the Boys Meet the Girls (1965); Get Yourself a College Girl (1965); 
‘The Fastest Guitar Alive (1967); The Young Runaways (1968); 


and The Loners (1972). 
[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


°KATZMANN, FRIEDRICH (Fritz; 1906-1957), Nazi of- 
ficial, ss and police leader in the Radom district of the Gen- 
eral Government from 1939 to 1941 (see *Poland, Holocaust 
Period). He joined the party in 1928 and the ss in 1930. In 
1941 he was appointed ss and Police Leader in the newly oc- 
cupied district of Galicia. In this capacity Katzmann brutally 
and ruthlessly organized the destruction of its local Jewry. Ac- 
cording to Katzmann’s report (Nuremberg document L-18), 
434,329 Jews were deported (ausgesiedelt) by June 30, 1943, and 
21,156 were placed in 21 labor camps, but this number was be- 
ing steadily “reduced.” After the war Katzmann lived under 
the assumed name of Bruno Albrecht but confessed his true 
identity before his death in Darmstadt. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Henkys, Die nationalsozialistischen Ge- 
waltverbrechen (1964), index; 1MT, Trial of the Major War Criminals, 
24 (1949), index; G. Reitlinger, Final Solution (1968), index; R. Hil- 
berg, Destruction of the European Jews (1961), index. 


[Yehuda Reshef] 


KATZNELSON, BERL (Beeri; 1887-1944), central figure of 
the Second Aliyah, a leader of the Zionist Labor movement, 
educator, and writer. Born in Bobruisk, Belorussia, son of a 
merchant, maskil, and a member of Hovevei Zion, Katznel- 
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son was a frail child. He attended heder irregularly and was 
taught by private tutors, with his father’s well-stocked Hebrew, 
Yiddish, and Russian library serving as a constant source of 
instruction and knowledge. A passionate reader with an ex- 
ceptional memory and keen interest in current problems, he 
mastered Hebrew literature and Russian revolutionary and 
scientific writing, took the requisite state examinations, and 
served for some time as tutor in a rural family. 

In 1902, as an usher at the Russian Zionist Conference in 
Minsk, Katznelson was deeply impressed by H.D. *Horowitz’s 
lecture on the abnormality of the Jewish economic structure. 
While still young, he had already developed a reputation as an 
acute and independent-minded debater on theoretical prob- 
lems of nationalism and socialism. In his own neighborhood, 
as well as in Kiev and Odessa, he took part in public discus- 
sions with leaders of the various movements, including Ber 
*Borochov. Although he first joined *Poalei Zion, Katznelson 
shifted his allegiance to the *Zionist-Socialists, whose lead- 
ers, Nahman *Syrkin, Jacob *Lestschinsky, and Nahum *Shtif, 
were convinced by their study of contemporary Jewish life that 
the future of the Diaspora would be dark and uncertain. For 
a short time Katznelson joined the ranks of Ha-Tehiyyah, at- 
tracted by its national spirit, revolutionary anti-Czarist ardor, 
and devotion to Jewish self-defense, including such terrorist 
acts as the attempted assassination of Krushevan, the orga- 
nizer of the Kishinev pogrom. He was repelled, however, by 
its lack of interest in actual settlement in Erez Israel, as well as 
its negative attitude toward the revival of Hebrew. 

In Bobruisk, Katznelson took a post in a school for poor 
girls, subsidized by the Jewish Society for the Propagation 
of Enlightenment (Mefizei Haskalah), where he taught He- 
brew literature and Jewish history, both in Yiddish, and sent 
to the society’s headquarters reports that were published in 
its monthly pedagogic journal. He also served as librarian in 
the Hebrew-Yiddish public library that had been established 
in Bobruisk to counter the municipality’s Russian library. Be- 
loved by the young people who came to him for books, he be- 
came their guide and teacher. 

In 1908, Katznelson wrote in one of his letters: “What I 
want is to go to Erez Israel, to do something worthwhile, to 
light a little spark. 1 am drawn to the stubborn, hard-working 
few who have abandoned everything they had here to begin a 
new life and free themselves of Exile.” This had been his goal 
since childhood. In order to achieve it and to be able to bring 
his family after him, he decided to learn a trade. At first he 
worked for a tinsmith; then went to the “Trud” Trade School 
in Odessa, where he was an iron engraver; and finally he be- 
came a laborer in a Bobruisk foundry. Lacking dexterity, he 
found these efforts enormously difficult and became deeply 
depressed. In the fall of 1908, after having been rejected for 
military service and suffering from a severe illness, he was able 
to sail from Odessa with his pay from the Hebrew library and a 
prize from the Society for the Propagation of Enlightenment. 

Katznelson felt that the Zionist movement had begun 
by summoning the Jewish people to greatness, but only a de- 
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cade later its leaders were lost in trifles, playing with super- 
ficial nationalism and elections to parliaments in the coun- 
tries of the Diaspora. Even Labor Zionism, initially inspired 
by messianic hopes for the Jewish people and the world, had 
become the “servant of alien revolutions.” His own comrades 
were opposed to his aliyah, and he kept his departure a secret 
from virtually all of them. Though he met disillusioned young 
people returning to Europe from Erez Israel both in Odessa 
and in Jaffa, he was undismayed by their scorn for Zionism 
and for the “naive newcomers misled by Zionist propagan- 
dists.” When he landed at Jaffa, making his way among the 
crowds of Arabs on the shore, he felt certain that this was his 
“final destination” and that he had broken completely with 
the past. His only friend in Erez Israel, whom he knew from 
home, was the poet David Shimonovitz (*Shimoni), who had 
left a few months before Katznelson and had become a watch- 
man in the vineyards of Judea. 

Katznelson found work at Bahria, about an hour by foot 
from *Petah Tikvah. He shared a room in *Ein Gannim with 
A.D. *Gordon and Joseph Hayyim *Brenner, who quickly be- 
came his closest friends. As he was employed only intermit- 
tently, he spent much time wandering about the country. His 
observations led him to question the value of “the conquest of 
labor” in the Jewish villages, although this was then the prin- 
cipal goal of the labor movement. He was depressed by the 
poverty and dependence of the workers in those villages; by 
the Jewish overseers armed with whips; and by the farmers’ 
eagerness to employ Arabs. He envisaged instead free settle- 
ment of self-employed workers on the nationally owned land 
of the *Jewish National Fund (JNF). His devotion to the prin- 
ciples of the jNF led him to conceive the idea of the small- 
holders’ cooperative (later called *moshav ovedim), while his 
pursuit of equality in work and life led him to the concept 
of the kevuzah. When the Kinneret Farm was established by 
the *Palestine Office of the Zionist Organization, Katznelson 
made his way there. Along with the other workers, he was in 
a constant state of conflict with the administration. When the 
head of the Palestine Office, Arthur *Ruppin, was finally asked 
to come to Kinneret to settle matters, Katznelson was cho- 
sen to present the workers’ case, demanding that the workers 
themselves be allowed to manage their affairs. 

Katznelson became secretary of the Council of Galilean 
Farm Workers, which was founded during his stay at Kinneret. 
A year later, when he returned to Petah Tikvah, the first work- 
ers’ conference in Judea (1911) elected him secretary of the 
Council of Judean Farm Workers. His first essay, “Mi-Bifnim” 
(“From Within”), published in Ha-Poel ha-Zair (Autumn 1911) 
described his disillusionment with the Zionist and even the 
Zeirei Zion and Poalei Zion movements for trying to influ- 
ence life in Erez Israel though their members remained in the 
Diaspora: “We workers here are not simply a small fraction of 
the Jewish working class, but a completely unique group - self- 
reliant, self-supporting - something whole.... If ever we, as 
an organized group, enter into connection with a movement 
abroad, it will have to be a movement not merely ‘interested’ 
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in Erez Israel, but dedicated to the ideal of personal aliyah, to 
a life of labor and liberation of the personality” 

Returning to Kinneret in the World War 1 period of hun- 
ger and want, Katznelson, together with Meir Rotberg, pro- 
posed the establishment of consumer cooperatives, to which 
he gave the name “Hamashbir” (see *Hamashbir Hamerkazi). 
To meet the health problems of the workers, almost all of 
whom were unmarried and without families or homes, he 
helped initiate Kuppat Holim (the Sick Fund). He also began 
to develop a network of cultural activities — lectures, libraries, 
adult education, translations of world classics, and book pub- 
lishing. When news of *He-Halutz reached Katznelson dur- 
ing World War 1, he wrote a memorable epistle to the halutz 
movement (1917), setting forth a program of agricultural and 
cultural training to be followed by its members until it became 
possible for them to come to Erez Israel. In “Toward the Fu- 
ture,” an address delivered at the seventh conference of agri- 
cultural workers on Purim, 1918 - when only a small number 
of Jews had managed to remain in Judea, and Galilee was cut 
off entirely - Katznelson called on the labor parties to unite 
in order to establish a self-reliant working community. Influ- 
enced by reading this address, David *Ben-Gurion, then in the 
ranks of the *Jewish Legion (with which he had returned to 
Palestine), enthusiastically agreed with the call for labor unity. 
Katznelson joined the Jewish Legion as a volunteer in 1918, 
serving until 1920. In the Legion Ben-Gurion met Katznelson, 
whom he had hardly known before. The two addressed an as- 
sembly of legionnaires in the Tell-al-Kabir Camp, and from 
that moment on the movement for labor unity began to gain 
adherents. A committee was established representing Poalei 
Zion, Ha-Poel ha-Zair and nonpartisans. In the three centers 
of the Agricultural Workers’ Union - Judea, Samaria, and Gal- 
ilee - a committee was elected to work toward the unification 
of the three area councils and to investigate the feasibility of a 
general union of workers. 

Katznelson was asked to compose and publish a pro- 
gram for working-class unity in Erez Israel (“*Ahdut ha-Avo- 
dah”), which was to be affiliated with the Zionist movement 
and the world socialist movement. Through large-scale im- 
migration, the program was to recreate Jewish national life in 
Erez Israel in the form of a labor society, based on freedom 
and equality, self-reliance, control over its property, and self- 
determination in matters of economy and culture. The means 
toward this end would be national ownership of the soil and 
of natural resources; public-owned capital; a pioneering ali- 
yah; and dissemination of the Hebrew language and culture 
among all Jews. 

In the spring of 1919, the conference of agricultural work- 
ers convened at Petah Tikvah to vote on the issue of labor 
unity. The lecturer on this issue was Katznelson, and his pro- 
gram was adopted, with Ha-Porl ha-Zair abstaining. The 
conference defined the aim of Zionism as the establishment 
of a free Jewish state in Erez Israel. Katznelson was chosen 
to edit Kunteres, the newly created weekly that voiced Ahdut 
ha-Avodah’s ideas. Labor unity was still incomplete, with 
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the majority of Ha-Poel ha-Za’ir remaining outside the new 
framework. In 1920, in accordance with the proposal made 
by Joseph *Trumpeldor, a General Federation of Jewish Labor 
(the *Histadrut) was established at a conference in Haifa. Ha- 
Poel ha-Zair and Ahdut ha- Avodah still continued to exist in- 
dependently, and Katznelson and his colleagues on Kunteres 
continued to urge that the two merge, first in Erez Israel and 
then abroad. The union was eventually achieved in 1930, when 
a united labor party - *Mapai - was founded. 

A decision to found a labor daily followed the establish- 
ment of the Histadrut. Katznelson insisted that the editor be 
elected by the national conference of the Histadrut and thus 
derive his authority directly from it, as did the members of 
the Histadrut Executive. In addition, the editor was to be free 
to choose the members of his staff. After protracted discus- 
sion and debate, the first edition of Davar was published in 
1925 according to Katznelson’s terms. He was selected as the 
editor and chose a staff of five. His moral authority and the 
influence he exercised over his colleagues attracted many at- 
tentive readers to the paper, even outside its own movement, 
and made it a spiritual guide for the labor class and many of 
the intelligentsia. Katznelson was a member of the delegation 
sent to the United States in 1921 to muster support among 
American Jewish workers for the Workers’ Bank (Bank ha- 
Po'alim), established by the Histadrut. This journey marked 
the beginning of the close relationship between labor in Erez 
Israel and the American Jewish trade unions, which had been 
far removed from Zionism up to that time. Thereafter, annual 
delegations from the Histadrut came to America to work with 
the Gewerkschaften (Trade Union) Campaign for the Histadrut 
and brought “Labor Palestine” close to masses of Jews in the 
United States and Canada. 

Katznelson believed that the JNF was the most impor- 
tant Zionist factor in the building of a labor society. He was 
appointed a director of the Fund by the Zionist Organization 
and was devoted to it until his death; however, he refused to 
join either the Zionist executive or the executive of the Va'ad 
Leummi. In order to understand the attitudes of the younger 
generation, he would sometimes visit groups abroad anony- 
mously, and he invested all his ardor and talent in youth 
seminars at Rehovot, on the Carmel, and at Ben Shemen. A 
large part of the 12 volumes of his collected works consists of 
his lectures at seminars and conferences which he reworked 
into essays. 

All his life Katznelson was acutely aware of the impor- 
tance of fostering the relationship between the yishuv and the 
Diaspora; viewing Labor Zionism as the Jewish revolution, 
equal to the revolutions of other nations; maintaining the in- 
fluence of eternal Jewish values and of Hebrew literature in 
the movement; and thoroughly imbuing the younger genera- 
tion with the age-old culture of the Jewish people. He would 
never compromise with his principles, even when he stood 
virtually alone. His was one of the few voices in labor circles to 
press for observance of the Sabbath and festivals, dietary laws 
in Histadrut kitchens, and circumcision in the kibbutzim. He 
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showed special concern for the religiously observant members 
of the Histadrut and the attitude of educational institutions 
toward the hallowed traditions of Judaism. He was convinced 
that not compulsion, but the inculcation of affection and un- 
derstanding for tradition, would bring young people to respect 
and appreciate the Jewish religious heritage. 

Katznelson differed from Weizmann and Ben-Gurion 
in his opposition to the partition of Palestine into a Jewish 
state and an Arab state, as proposed by the Peel Commission 
in 1939. When Great Britain became increasingly hostile, he 
urged active struggle against the Mandatory power. Both at 
Zionist Congresses and within the yishuyv, he pressed for “il- 
legal” immigration, stating: “From now on, not the pioneer 
but the refugee will lead us.”” Under his guidance, his disci- 
ples parachuted into Nazi-held territory to try to aid Jewish 
survivors. 

At the very beginning of World War 11, Katznelson 
prophesied that the Jews would have to emerge from the war 
with a Jewish state. Ultimately he reluctantly accepted the idea 
of partition for the sake of free Jewish immigration, which 
otherwise would not have been feasible. The last stage of his 
activity before his death was the establishment and success- 
ful direction of the Histadrut’s publishing house, Am Oved, 
as editor in chief. On Aug. 15, 1944, Berl Katznelson died in 
Jerusalem. He was buried in the cemetery of Kevuzat Kinneret. 
Bet Berl at Zofit, Oholo on Lake Kinneret, and Kibbutz *Beeri 
are all monuments to his memory. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Shnir (ed.), Al Berl Katznelson, Zikhro- 
not ve-Divrei Haarakhah (1952); Z. Goldberg, Perakim be-Mishnato 
ha-Hevratit shel Berl Katznelson (1964); D. Shimoni, Pirkei Zikhronot 
(1953), 235-44; Z. Shazar, Or Ishim (1963), 108-34; Gilboa, in: Ot, nos. 
3-4 (1968), 120-4; M. Sharett, Orot she-Kavu (1969), 39-55; Iggerot 
B. Katznelson, 1900-1914, ed. by J. Sharett (1961); 1919-1922, ed. by Y. 
Erez and A.M. Koller (1970). 

[Shneur Zalman Shazar] 


KATZNELSON (Shazar), RAHEL (1888-1975), leader of the 
working women’s movement in Erez Israel, Hebrew writer, edi- 
tor, and wife of the third president of the State of Israel, Zal- 
man *Shazar. Born in Bobruisk, Belorussia, she studied in Rus- 
sia and Germany and was active in Jewish working women’s 
circles. She settled in Erez Israel in 1912 and worked in agri- 
culture in the Jezreel Valley and Galilee. Rahel Shazar was ac- 
tive in the women’s labor movement during the Second Aliyah 
and was the principal speaker during the first women work- 
ers’ conventions. With the establishment of *Ahdut ha-Avo- 
dah (A), she became the cultural coordinator of the movement 
and fulfilled the same post in the Histadrut from its establish- 
ment in 1920. In 1920 she married Zalman Shazar. Through- 
out her life she was active in the women workers’ movement 
and carried out various missions abroad on its behalf and for 
the Histadrut. She edited the central journal of the women’s 
movement, Devar ha-Poelet (1934-59), and an anthology on 
its 25» anniversary, Im Paamei ha-Dor, 2 vols. (1964). After her 
husband's inauguration as president of the state, she shared 
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his work in participating in the various study circles that met 
in their home. Rahel Shazar published her first essays in 1918 
and from then contributed to the labor press in Erez Israel. 
Her articles were collected in two works, Massot u-Reshimot 
(“Essays and Articles,” 1946) and Al Admat ha-Ivrit (“On the 
Soil of Hebrew,’ 1966). She also published Tenuat ha-Poelet, 
Mifaleha u-She’ifoteha (“The Projects and Aspirations of the 
Women Workers’ Movement, 1941) and She-Livvuni ve-Einan, 
essays on women active in public life (1969). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Katznelson, in: La-Merhav (May 20, 1968); 
I. Harari, Ishah va-Em be- Yisrael (1959), 358-60; D. Sadan, Bein Din 
le-Heshbon (1963), 364-9; Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 904-5. 


[Getzel Kressel] 


KATZNELSON, REUBEN (1890-1977), Erez Israel pioneer 
in medical services, brother of Rahel (Shazar) *Katznelson. 
Born in Bobruisk, Belorussia, Katznelson was wounded in 
1905 in a pogrom while on duty in the Jewish self-defense or- 
ganization. In 1906 he was a member of the territorialist move- 
ment called the “Zionist Socialists (ss)” and later joined the 
Zionist student society He-Haver in Kiev. At the outbreak of 
World War I he was in Erez Israel and worked in Tel Aviv in 
building and as an agricultural laborer in Rehovot, where he 
served as chairman of the workers’ council. Deported by the 
Turks at the beginning of World War 1 he went to Alexandria, 
where he joined Joseph *Trumpeldor in the Zion Mule Corps; 
at the time the corps was disbanded, he had achieved the rank 
of sergeant major. In 1920 Katznelson was appointed director 
of the department of statistics of the Hadassah Medical Or- 
ganization and in 1922-30 served as assistant director of Ha- 
dassah. In 1931 he established a medical organization for the 
Jewish villages (moshavot) in Palestine and became the direc- 
tor of Kuppat Holim Ammamit (see State of Israel: *Health 
Services). In the same year he joined the General Zionists, 
later serving as a member of its national council. He was also 
the chairman of the Organization of Demobilized Soldiers. 
His son SHMUEL *TAMIR (1923-1987) was an Israeli politi- 
cian and lawyer. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tidhar, 1 (1947), 305-6. 


KATZNELSON, SHULAMIT (1919-1999), Ulpan founder 
and director. Katznelson was born in Geneva, Switzerland, 
and at the age of two came to Eretz Israel. Her father, Dr. 
Shmuel Katznelson, was a pioneer of public health care and 
social work in Israel. Her mother, Batsheva Katznelson, was 
an educator and member of the Second Knesset. Katznelson 
studied social work and received her master’s degree from the 
University of Michigan in Ann Arbor. In 1951 she founded one 
of the first three ulpanim (intensive Hebrew-language courses) 
in Israel. As founder and director of Ulpan Akiva in Netanyah, 
she was cited as an outstanding example of Hebrew human- 
ism in adult education. Katznelson managed Ulpan Akiva un- 
til 1996. From the outset, Ulpan Akiva was open not only to 
Jewish immigrants (ollim) but to the non-Jewish population 
as well. Subsequently, Ulpan Akiva included the teaching of 
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spoken Arabic. In 1983 Katznelson was awarded the Knesset’s 
Speaker’s Prize for quality of life. In 1986 she was awarded the 
Israel Prize for her pioneering work in adult education and in 
the teaching of spoken Hebrew and Arabic. Katznelson was 
nominated for the Nobel Prize twice, in 1992 and 1993. 


KATZ-SUCHY, JULIUSZ (1912-1971), Polish statesman. 
Born in Warsaw, Katz-Suchy joined the illegal Polish Commu- 
nist Party and was the editor of several socialist publications 
between 1934 and 1938. He was forced to leave Poland in 1938 
and made his way via Czechoslovakia to England. Katz-Suchy 
was the representative of the Polish Press Agency in London 
from 1940 to 1945 and after the war became press attaché at 
the Polish embassy there. Later he became department direc- 
tor of the Polish Foreign Ministry. From 1946 to 1951 and from 
1953 to 1954 he was Poland's delegate to the United Nations. 
Subsequently he was Poland’s representative to the European 
Economic Commission, representative to the International 
Conference of Atomic Energy (1955), and ambassador to In- 
dia (1957-62). He was also director of the Polish Institute for 
International Affairs, and after his return from India, professor 
of international law at the University of Warsaw. During the 
antisemitic campaign in Poland following the *Six-Day War 
of 1967 he was removed from that position. In 1970 he went 
to Denmark to teach at the University of Aarhus. His brother 
was Benzion *Katz, rector of Tel Aviv University. 


[Abraham Wein] 


KAUDER, SAMUEL JUDAH BEN DAVID (Shmuel Loeb 
Kauders; 1766-1838), Bohemian rabbi. Born in *Bechyne, Bo- 
hemia, Kauder studied in the yeshivah of Eleazar Kallir in Ko- 
lin (where he made the acquaintance of Bezalel *Ranschburg, 
his lifelong friend and correspondent), and in Prague under 
Michael Bachrach. He settled in Prague where he officiated in 
the Altschul, and took an active part in the affairs of the hevra 
kaddisha and other communal institutions. In 1817 he was ap- 
pointed to the rabbinate of the district of Budweis and Tabor 
with his seat in Kalladay. In 1834 he succeeded Samuel *Lan- 
dau in the post of Oberjurist (av bet din; chief rabbi de facto, 
but not in name) of Prague. He was the last native Bohemian 
to hold this position, and was succeeded by the Galician maskil 
S.L. *Rapoport. His son Moses succeeded him as rabbi of the 
Altschul. His published works are: Olat Shemuel, consisting of 
111 responsa to Orah Hayyim (Prague, 1823); Ahavat Emet (part 
1, 1828), 18 homilies and sermons; and appended to it Pe’ullat 
Emet, seven halakhic discourses; and Zikkaron ba-Sefer (1937), 
a short commentary on tractate Megillah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: AZDjJ, 2:72 (1838), 291f.; S.L. Kauder, Zik- 
karon ba-Sefer (1937), introduction by S.Z. Lieben; R. Kestenberg- 
Gladstein, Neuere Geschichte der Juden in den boehmischen Laendern, 


1 (1969), index. 
[Abraham Schischa] 


KAUFFMANN, ISAAC (1805-1884), founder of the Kauff- 
mann Jewish publishing house in Germany. Kauffmann, who 
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was born in Bouxwiller, Alsace, in 1832 went to Frankfurt 
where he set up a bookshop. In 1850 he established the pub- 
lishing house J. Kauffmann. The first book published by the 
firm was Buch vom rechten Lebenswandel (1850), his own 
translation of the ethical treatise of Zerahiah ha-Yevani Sefer 
ha-Yashar. Kauffmann published the works of S.R. *Hirsch, 
among others. 

Isaac’s son IGNATZ KAUFFMANN (1849-1913) succeeded 
to the direction of the firm; under his aegis it published for 
the first time works by adherents of the *Wissenschaft des Ju- 
dentums, including Moritz *Steinschneider, Leopold *Zunz, 
Abraham *Geiger, Abraham *Berliner, and David *Kaufmann. 
In 1900 Ignatz Kauffmann took over the printing house of M. 
Lehrberger and Co., successor to Wolf *Heidenheim’s Hebrew 
publishing house. 

From 1909 to 1936 Ignatz’ son FELIX KAUFFMANN 
(d. 1953) directed the firm; in 1913 he became sole owner. He 
continued to publish works in all fields of modern Jewish 
scholarship, textbooks, juvenile literature, and books on Jew- 
ish art and music. Among important writers and scholars pub- 
lished in this later period were Hermann *Cohen, Leo *Baeck, 
and Franz *Rosenzweig. The 1936 catalog, the last of nearly 100 
issued, contained close to 1,000 items published by the firm. 
Felix Kauffmann remained active in the book trade after his 
emigration to the United States in the Nazi era. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neue Juedische Monatshefte, 4 (1919), 69-77. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: NDB, vol. 22 (2005), 68°. 


KAUFMAN, ANDY (1949-1984), U.S. comic actor. Andrew 
Geoffrey Kaufman was born in New York and grew up in sub- 
urban Long Island. He graduated in 1971 from the now defunct 
Grahm Junior College in Boston, where he studied television. 
Kaufman lived in a hazy borderland between comedy and 
performance art. After appearing on the inaugural telecast of 
Saturday Night Live in 1975, he became famous as a comedian 
who provoked nervous laughter, if any at all. He was believed 
to be the first person to publicly, and repeatedly, perform in 
the garb and persona of Elvis Presley, and his impersonation 
was believed to be a Presley favorite. His comedy act often 
caused his audience to become rowdy or to simply walk out 
in the middle of his show. He would read The Great Gatsby to 
the audience in its entirety, sing all verses of “100 Bottles of 
Beer on the Wall,” or impersonate a fictitious Las Vegas lounge 
singer named Tony Clifton. In 1978, Kaufman began playing 
the part of Latka Gravas on the aBc television network show 
Taxi. Latka was an immigrant auto mechanic in the taxi garage 
who spoke in a high-pitched accent that Kaufman concocted, 
and indulged in a bewildering array of personality changes. 
On Saturday Night Live, he affected what he called a Puerto 
Rican accent, recited nonsensical verse, and got the audience 
to imitate barnyard animals while he sang “Old MacDonald 
Had a Farm.” Kaufman outraged feminists with a character he 
called the Intergender World Wrestling Champion, in which 
guise Kaufman offered $1,000 to any woman who could pin 
him in a match. More than 60 women accepted the challenge, 
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and Kaufman claimed that he never lost, although he fought 
some to a draw. Kaufman suffered neck and back injuries in a 
bout with a professional male wrestler, Jerry Lawler, who was 
reportedly angered by Kaufman's disparaging on-air remarks 
about “professional” wrestling, and challenged him. Kaufman 
died of lung cancer, although he was not a smoker, and count- 
less fans doubted his death, thinking he had staged it as the 
ultimate Andy Kaufman stunt. In 1992 the actor Jim Carrey 
starred in a film about Kaufman, Man on the Moon. 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


KAUFMAN, AVRAHAM YOSIFOVICH (1885-1971), Jew- 
ish public figure, head of Jewish communities in the Far East. 
He was born in Mglin, Chernigov province, into a family of 
Hasidim and, on his mother’s side, he was great grandson of 
the founder of this movement, *Shneur Zalman of Lyady. In 
1903 Kaufman graduated from high school in Perm where he 
became an enthusiastic Zionist. From 1904 to 1908, he stud- 
ied medicine at Berne University in Switzerland where he 
was vice chairman of the Union of Jewish Students. In 1908 
Kaufman returned to Russia where, at the initiative of Jehiel 
*Tschlenow, he visited the cities of the Volga and Ural regions 
to disseminate Zionism. He was a delegate to three Zionist 
Congresses. 

In 1912 Kaufman moved to *Harbin in Manchuria where 
he became involved in communal and Zionist activity. In late 
1918 he was elected vice chairman of the National Council of 
Jews of Siberia and the Urals (the chairman was Moshe *No- 
vomeysky). From 1919 to 1931 and 1933 to 1945 Kaufman was 
chairman of the Harbin Jewish community. During that pe- 
riod he was representative in China of the *Jewish National 
Fund and *Keren Hayesod, and official representative of the 
*World Zionist Organization and the *Jewish Agency, chair- 
man of the Zionist Organization of China and head of almost 
all the cultural and social institutions of the Jews of Harbin. 
From 1921 to 1943 he was editor of the Russian language weekly 
Yevreyskaya zhizn (“Jewish Life”). At the same time he worked 
as chief physician at the Jewish hospital in Harbin which he 
had founded. From 1937 he was chairman of the National 
Council of Jews of East Asia (i.e., the Far East). 

Kaufman was a brilliant orator and publicist and was 
very knowledgeable about Judaism. He devoted considerable 
efforts to Jewish education. Recognized as the spiritual leader 
of Chinese Jewry, he staunchly opposed antisemitic tenden- 
cies among the Russian emigrés in Harbin which became par- 
ticularly strong after the Japanese occupation of Manchuria 
in 1931. Due to his indefatigable energy and personal charm, 
he was able to establish direct contact with the Japanese au- 
thorities in Tokyo and succeeded in having countermanded 
the orders issued at Hitler’s urging for concentrating the Jews 
of China under Japanese occupation into camps specially es- 
tablished for that purpose. 

When the Soviet Army occupied Harbin in August 1945, 
Kaufman was among the many arrested and taken to the So- 
viet Union. He was accused of spying and Zionist activities 
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and sentenced to 25 years imprisonment. He spent 11 years 
in confinement (three years in a solitary cell in Moscow and 
eight years in prison camp). He was released in 1956 with his 
criminal record erased and sent to Karaganda in Kazakhstan. 
During his five-year stay there he endeavored to reach Israel 
and succeeded in 1961. For the rest of his life he worked as a 
physician in an ambulatory care clinic in Ramat Gan. He also 
wrote his memoirs as well as a history of the Jewish communi- 
ties in the Far East. He vividly described his life in the Soviet 
Union in his book Lagerniy vrach (“Camp Physician,” Hebrew, 
1971; Russian, Tel Aviv, 1973). 

[The Shorter Jewish Encyclopaedia in Russian (2"4 ed.)] 


KAUFMAN, BEL (1911- ), U.S. author. Born in Berlin, 
Kaufman was the granddaughter of the Yiddish writer *Sha- 
lom Aleichem. Up the Down Staircase (1965), an amusing book 
based on her experiences as a teacher in New York City, was 
made into a motion picture. She also wrote short stories and 
published translations from the Russian. 


KAUFMAN, BORIS (1906-1980), motion picture camera- 
man. Kaufman was born in Bialystok, Poland. He immigrated 
to France in 1927, where he became the cameraman on all of 
Jean Vigos films, such as L’Atalante (1934), as well as those of 
other French directors. After serving in the French army, he 
went to New York in 1942. He worked for American war pro- 
paganda productions and became one of America’s foremost 
cameramen. Renowned for his exquisite black-and-white pho- 
tography, Kaufman won an Academy Award and a Golden 
Globe in 1955 for Best Black/White Cinematography for On 
the Waterfront. Other films he worked on include Baby Doll 
(Oscar nomination for Best Cinematography, 1956), Twelve 
Angry Men (1957), The Fugitive Kind (1959), Splendor in the 
Grass (1961), Long Day’s Journey into Night (1962), The Pawn- 
broker (1964), The World of Henry Orient (1964), The Group 
(1966), Bye Bye Braverman (1968), The Brotherhood (1969), and 
Tell Me That You Love Me, Junie Moon (1970). 
Kaufman was the brother of Soviet directors Dziga Ver- 
tov (1896-1954) and Mikhail Kaufman (1897-1980). 
[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


KAUFMAN, GEORGE SIMON (1889-1961), U.S. playwright 
and stage director. Born in Pittsburgh, Kaufman began his ca- 
reer as a journalist, but in 1918 turned to writing for the stage. 
His name is linked with over 30 hits, almost all his plays having 
been written in collaboration with others, such as Marc Con- 
nelly, Edna Ferber, Morrie Ryskind, and Moss Hart. For each 
year from 1921 to 1941, Kaufman, as either writer or director, 
had at least one hit Broadway show. He was an acknowledged 
master of stage technique and comedy, and plays such as Once 
in a Lifetime (1930), You Can't Take it With You (1937, Pulitzer 
Prize), and The Man Who Came to Dinner (1939) have found 
their way into many anthologies. In 1946 he wrote his dramatic 
version of The Late George Apley, the novel by J.P. Marquand, 
an admirable example of his skill in adapting from one artis- 
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tic medium to another. Kaufman's versatility was shown in 
the musicals The Coconuts (1925) and Animal Crackers (1928), 
written for the Marx Brothers; Strike up the Band (1930); The 
Band Wagon (1931); and Of Thee I Sing (1932, Pulitzer Prize). 
Perhaps his most serious play, inspired by the prejudices 
and hatreds of the Hitler era, was The American Way (1939). 
Other successes by Kaufman include Dinner at Eight (1932), 
Stage Door (1936), George Washington Slept Here (1940), and 
‘The Solid Gold Cadillac (1951). He directed such stage hits as 
Front Page (1928), Of Mice and Men (1937), and Guys and Dolls 
(1950). Kaufman's early experience as a columnist and as a 
dramatic critic on New York newspapers developed his sen- 
sitivity to language and the demands of the theater. His plays 
made exciting entertainment and his satirical flashes poked 
fun at weaknesses in American life. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.M. Brown, Broadway in Review (1940), 
88-94, 169-76; idem, Seeing Things (1946), 205-11; E.M. Gagey, Rev- 
olution in American Drama (1947), 217-20; J. Mersand, Traditions in 
American Literature (1939), 14-24; A.H. Quinn, History of the Amer- 
ican Drama, 2 (1937), 220-5. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Meredith, 
George S. Kaufman and His Friends (1975). 


[Joseph Mersand / Robert L. DelBane (24 ed.)] 


KAUFMAN, SIR GERALD (1930- ), British politician. 
Originally a journalist, Kaufman served as a staff writer for 
the London Daily Mirror (1955-64) and the New Statesman 
(1964-65) as well as parliamentary press officer for the Labour 
Party (1965-70) before becoming a Labour Member of Parlia- 
ment for a Manchester seat in 1970. He held junior ministerial 
posts in Labour's 1974-79 government. During Labour’s long 
period in opposition (1979-97) Kaufman held senior posts in 
the shadow cabinet and was shadow home secretary (1983-87) 
and shadow foreign secretary (1987-92). Originally on the left 
of the party, in the 1980s he was increasingly attacked by La- 
bour’s militant extreme left. In latter years Kaufman was out- 
spokenly critical of Israel’s policies toward the Palestinians, 
especially after the fall of the Barak government, for which he 
was heavily criticized by the Manchester Jewish community. 
Kaufman was also one of the leading critics of the “dumbing 
down” of the BBC, and is the author or editor of several books. 
A backbench member of Parliament since Labour’s return to 
power in 1997, he was recognized as a respected elder states- 
man and received a knighthood in 2004. 


[William D. Rubinstein (24 ed.)] 


KAUFMAN, IRVING R. (1910-1992), U.S. judge who pre- 
sided over the trial of Ethel and Julius Rosenberg. Born in 
New York City, Kaufman was educated at Fordham Univer- 
sity, graduating from Fordham Law School in 1931 at the age of 
20. He worked in the law offices of Louis Rosenberg (who was 
not related to Julius Rosenberg), and afterward as an assistant 
United States attorney. In 1949 he was appointed a judge of 
the U.S. District Court for the Southern District of New York; 
President John F. Kennedy appointed him to the U.S. Court 
of Appeals for the Second Circuit in 1961. Kaufman was chief 
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judge of the Manhattan circuit court for seven years, from 1973 
to 1980. Formally retiring in 1987, he was designated a senior 
judge and remained active on the court until the illness that 
preceded his death in 1992. 

Much to Kaufman's frustration, his reputation was for- 
ever linked to the trial of Julius and Ethel Rosenberg in 1951. 
The Rosenbergs, charged with espionage for conspiring to de- 
liver nuclear secrets to the Soviet Union, were found guilty. 
Kaufman sentenced them to death in the electric chair, call- 
ing their crime “worse than murder.” Despite a worldwide 
campaign on their behalf, seven appeals of the verdict were 
denied, and two pleas for executive clemency (first to Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman in 1952 and then to President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower in 1953) were dismissed. On June 19, 1953, the 
Rosenbergs became the first American civilians to be put to 
death for espionage in the United States. Even after their death, 
debate about the case continued. Some contended that the 
conviction and sentence were influenced by the wave of anti- 
Communism fostered by Senator Joseph McCarthy and the 
House Un-American Activities Committee. Federal Bureau of 
Investigation (FB1) documents released in the 1970s disclosed 
that Judge Kaufman had conducted private discussions about 
the sentence with the prosecution and that he had called the 
FBI to request that the executions be expedited. Though dis- 
cussions with one side in a case under trial are usually con- 
sidered a violation of judicial ethics, a subcommittee of the 
American Bar Association exonerated Kaufman, reporting 
that the FB1 memos did not cast doubt on the propriety of the 
proceedings or the judge's conduct. 

Kaufman's subsequent judicial career was marked by lib- 
eral rulings. Kaufman issued the first judicial order to deseg- 
regate an elementary school in the North in Taylor v. Board 
of Education (1961). In 1971 he was the lone dissenter in the 
case of United States v. The New York Times, when the court 
ruled not to allow publication of the Pentagon Papers; the Su- 
preme Court later overturned that ruling. Many of his deci- 
sions involved First Amendment rights, including Edwards v. 
‘The National Audubon Society (1977), Herbert v. Lando (1977), 
and Reeves v. ABC (1983). His widely cited decision in Berkey v. 
Kodak (1979) is considered a landmark in antitrust law. 

In 1983 Kaufman was appointed chairman of the Presi- 
dent's Commission on Organized Crime, and he received the 
Presidential Medal of Freedom in 1987. 


[Dorothy Bauhoff (2"¢ ed.)] 


KAUFMAN, JOYCE JACOBSON (1929-_ ), U.S. chemist. 
Born in New York City but raised and educated in Baltimore, 
Maryland, Kaufman earned her B.S. with honors in chemistry 
from Johns Hopkins University in 1949, soon after her mar- 
riage to Stanley Kaufman, an engineer. After graduation, she 
worked as a technical librarian and then a research chemist 
at the Army Chemical Center before returning to Johns Hop- 
kins in 1952 as a researcher in the physical chemistry lab of her 
former professor, Walter S. Koski, who was later to become 
her second husband. With Koski as her advisor and mentor, 
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she received her M.A. in 1959 and then her Ph.D. in physical 
chemistry in 1960. In 1962, accompanied by her mother and 
her young daughter, she went to Paris, where she became a 
visiting scientist, receiving a doctoral degree in theoretical 
physics from the Sorbonne the following year. 

After working in industry as a staff scientist and later as 
leader of the quantum chemistry group at the Research Insti- 
tute for Advanced Studies of the Martin Marietta Company, 
Kaufman rejoined Koski’s research group at Johns Hopkins as 
a principal research scientist, a position which she held until 
her retirement. She also held a joint appointment in the Johns 
Hopkins School of Medicine as associate professor of anes- 
thesiology and later of plastic surgery, but she never received 
tenure or promotion to full professor, perhaps due to discrim- 
ination against her as a woman. In addition to working with 
doctoral students, postdoctoral associates, and visiting scien- 
tists, she also served as mentor to many undergraduates. 

The author of more than 300 scientific publications, 
Kaufman conducted groundbreaking research in a variety of 
fields, including pharmacology, drug design, theoretical quan- 
tum chemistry, experimental physical chemistry, chemical 
physics of energetic compounds, biochemical research, and 
superconductors. She served on numerous editorial advisory 
boards for scientific books and journals and as consultant to 
many scientific organizations. In 1965 Kaufman was elected 
fellow of the American Institute of Chemists and, the fol- 
lowing year, of the American Physical Society; in 1969, she 
was named Dame Chevaliére de France; in 1973, she received 
the Garvan Medical Award of the American Chemical So- 
ciety; and in 1981, she was elected corresponding member 
of the European Academy of Science, Arts, and Letters. In 
1974, the Jewish National Fund honored her with a Woman 
of Achievement Award as one of the ten outstanding women 
in Maryland. Her daughter, JAN CARYL KAUFMAN (1955- ), 
was one of the first three women admitted to the Conserva- 
tive rabbinate. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P.E. Hyman and D.D. Moore (eds.), Jewish 
Women in America, 1 (1997), 729-30; W.S. Koski, “Joyce Jacobson 
Kaufman (1929- _); in: L.S. Grinstein et al. (eds.), Women in Chem- 
istry and Physics: A Biobibliographic Sourcebook (1993), 299-313; B.E. 
Shearer and B.S. Shearer (eds.), Notable Women in the Physical Sci- 
ences: A Biographical Dictionary (1997), 223-27. 


[Harriet Pass Freidenreich (2™4 ed.)] 


KAUFMAN, PHILIP (1936- ), U.S. director-screenwriter. 
Born in Chicago, Ill., Kaufman graduated from the University 
of Chicago in 1958 with honors and returned a year later after 
leaving Harvard Law School to complete a master’s degree in 
history. Kaufman married screenwriter Rose Fisher in 1959. In 
1960, he moved to San Francisco and then to Europe, where he 
taught in Greece and Italy, and then to work on an Israeli kib- 
butz while attempting to write a novel. In 1962, Kaufman and 
his family returned to Chicago, where his unpublished novel, 
with the help of Benjamin Manaster, became the film Gold- 
stein (1965), loosely based on one of Martin Buber’s Tales of the 
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Hassidim. For it, Goldstein shared the Prix de La Nouvelle Cri- 
tique at the Cannes Film Festival. Fearless Frank (1967), which 
he wrote and directed, failed to find a distributor until its star, 
Jon Voight, became an overnight success with Midnight Cow- 
boy (1969), earning Kaufman an invitation to the Universal 
Studios Young Directors Program. His first film for Universal 
was The Great Northfield Minnesota Raid, (1972), followed by 
an adaptation of the James Houston novel, The White Dawn 
(1974) for Paramount. Kaufman co-wrote the script for and 
agreed to direct Clint Eastwood in The Outlaw Josey Wales 
(1976), but two weeks into the film Eastwood took over the 
direction. Kaufman’s remake of Invasion of the Body Snatch- 
ers (1978), however, became a huge hit. He followed this up 
with a successful adaptation of Richard Price’s The Wanderers 
(1979), a writing credit for Raiders of the Lost Ark (1983), and 
a major critical success in adapting and directing Tom Wolfe's 
bestselling book about the U.S. space program, The Right Stuff 
(1983). In 1988, Kaufman received an adapted screenplay Oscar 
nomination for his work on Milan Kundera’s The Unbearable 
Lightness of Being. His next film, Henry and June (1990), a film 
about the erotic relationship of Anais Nin and Henry Miller, 
was the first film to earn the MPA 4A’s NC-17 rating. Kaufman's 
later work included an adaptation of the Michael Crichton 
book Rising Sun (1993); Quills (2000), a tale about the noto- 
rious French writer Marquis de Sade; and Twisted (2004), a 
police thriller set in San Francisco. 


[Adam Wills (24 ed.)] 


KAUFMANN, DAVID (1852-1899), Austrian scholar. 
Kaufmann was born in Kojetein, Moravia, and received his 
first instruction in Talmud from Jakob *Bruell. From 1867 
to 1877 he attended the rabbinical seminary in Breslau and 
also studied at the university there. In 1874 he received his 
doctorate at Leipzig, for a dissertation concerning Saadiah’s 
philosophy of religion, which he subsequently published as a 
part of his Attributenlehre (1877; repr. 1967, 1982). He began 
teaching Jewish history, religious philosophy, and homilet- 
ics at the new rabbinical seminary in Budapest, where he re- 
mained until his death. 

Kaufmann was a scholar of unusually wide and thor- 
ough knowledge and produced an astonishingly large num- 
ber of works in his short life — almost 30 books and over 500 
smaller essays and book reviews. His work was distinguished 
also for its literary style. A complete bibliography was com- 
piled by M. Brann, in Gedenkbuch zur Erinnerung an David 
Kaufmann (ed. M. Brann and F. Rosenthal, 1900; repr. 1980). 
Though Kaufmann dealt with every area of Jewish scholar- 
ship, he contributed especially to history, medieval Jewish 
philosophy, history of religion, and the history of Jewish art. 
His most important works are: “Die Theologie des Bachia Ibn 
Pakuda” (in Sitzungsberichte der Wiener Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, 1874); Geschichte der Attributenlehre in der juedischen 
Religionsphilosophie des Mittelalters von Saadja bis Maimuni 
(1877; repr. 1967, 1982), Kaufmann’s major work; Jehuda Halevy. 
Versuch einer Charakteristik (1877); and Die Spuren al-Bat- 
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lajusi’s in der juedischen Religionsphilosophie (in Jahresbericht 
der Landes-Rabbinerschule in Budapest, 3, 1880; also in Hun- 
garian; repr. 1967). Kaufmann’s comprehensive schooling in 
the natural sciences and philology is attested by his study Die 
Sinne; Beitraege zur Geschichte der Physiologie und Psychologie 
im Mittelalter aus hebraeischen und arabischen Quellen (ibid., 
7, 1884; repr. 1972, 1980). To the last year of his life belongs his 
Studien ueber Salomon Ibn Gabirol (1899; repr. 1972, 1980). 

His historical and genealogical monographs include 
Samson Wertheimer, der Oberhoffaktor und Landesrabbiner 
1658-1724 und seine Kinder (1888), Urkundliches aus dem Leben 
Samson Wertheimers (1891), and R. Jair Chajjim Bacharach 
(1638-1702) und seine Ahnen (1894). Die letzte Vertreibung 
der Juden aus Wien und Niederoesterreich, ihre Vorgeschichte 
(1625 bis 1670) und ihre Opfer (1889), and Die Erstuermung 
Ofens und ihre Vorgeschichte nach dem Berichte Isaak Schul- 
hofs (1650-1732) (1895), together with Megillat Ofen, deal with 
the history of the Jews in the Austrian and Hungarian capitals. 
The history of the Italian Jews is dealt with, among others, in 
Dr. Israel Conegliano und seine Verdienste um die Republik 
Venedig bis nach dem Frieden von Carlowitz (1895) and Die 
Chronik des Achimaaz von Oria (1896). David Kaufmann ed- 
ited the autobiography (zikhronot) of Glueckel von Hameln in 
its original Yiddish version (1896), which is considered one of 
the most valuable sources for the history of the Jews in Early 
Modern Times. In the last years of his life, Kaufmann turned 
to investigations in the history of Jewish art, in which field he 
was a pioneer. He co-founded the Gesellschaft fuer Sammlung 
und Konservierung von Kunst- und historischen Denkmael- 
ern des Judentums in Wien. 

Kaufmann took an active stand against attacks on the 
Jewish community and the Jewish religion. To this category of 
writings belong Paul de Lagarde’s juedische Gelehrsamkeit; eine 
Erwiderung (1887), in which Kaufmann indicates Lagarde’s 
gross errors in the field of Jewish studies, and particularly re- 
jects the derogatory manner in which this German Orientalist 
had spoken of the accomplishments of Zunz and other Jew- 
ish scholars, and Ein Wort im Vertrauen an Herrn Hofprediger 
Stoecker (1880). On the other hand, Kaufmann wrote an en- 
thusiastic review of Daniel Deronda by George Eliot, in which 
the concept of national Judaism is extolled (in Mewy, 26, 1877) 
In association with M. Brann, Kaufmann published the new 
series of the Monatsschrift fuer Geschichte und Wissenschaft 
des Judentums (1892-99) and cooperated on this and many 
other Jewish scholarly and Oriental publications. M. Brann 
published a selection of Kaufmann’s essays and shorter writ- 
ings in three volumes, David Kaufmann, Gesammelte Schriften 
(1908-15; repr. 1980). A collection of his essays appeared in 
Hebrew translation, Mehkarim ba-Sifrut ha-Ivrit shel Yemei 
ha-Beinayim (1962). Kaufmann’s rich library (cataloged by M. 
Weisz, 1906), which contained many valuable manuscripts, in- 
cunabula, and genizah fragments, is now owned by the Hun- 
garian Academy of Sciences (see Microcard Catalogue of the 
Rare Hebrew Codices... in the Kaufmann Collection (1959), 
with an introduction by Ignaz *Goldziher). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: E Rosenthal, in: M. Brann and E Rosen- 
thal (eds.), Gedenkbuch... David Kaufmann (1900), i-lxxxvii, biog- 
raphy and bibl.; M. Klein, ibid., 667-74; M. Brann, in: D. Kaufmann, 
Gesammelte Schriften (1908), ix—xii; S. Krauss, David Kaufmann 
(Ger., 1901); R. Brainin, in: Sefer ha-Shanah, 1 (1900), 186-96; S.A. 
Horodezky, in: Ha-Goren, 2 (1900), 119-20; D.H. Mueller, in: JJG, 
3 (1900), 196-206; Jahresbericht der Landes-Rabbinerschule in Bu- 
dapest, 22 (1899); Révai Nagy Lexikona, 11 (1914), 365; Magyar Zsidé 
Lexikon (1929), 456; A. Scheiber, The Kaufmann Haggadah (1957); S. 
Loewinger and A. Scheiber (eds.), Genizah Publications in Memory 
of Prof. Dr. David Kaufmann, 1 (1949), Eng. and Heb. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: M. Carmilly-Weinberger (ed.), The Rabbinical Seminary 
of Budapest 1877-1977 (1986), Eng. and Heb. 


[Moshe Nahum Zobel] 


KAUFMANN, FELIX (1895-1949), philosopher and meth- 
odologist. Kaufmann, who was born in Vienna, immigrated to 
the U.S. when the Nazis took over Austria in 1938. From then 
until his death he was a member of the graduate faculty at the 
New School for Social Research in New York City. Although 
Kaufmann was greatly influenced by Moritz Schlick, and was 
himself involved in the early discussions of the Vienna Circle, 
he never rigidly adopted the main principles of logical positiv- 
ism. This was perhaps more a matter of interest than ideology, 
his main concerns being to discriminate between the method- 
ology of the social sciences, and the methodology of the physi- 
cal sciences. His view was that the rules which social scientists 
adopt differ both in their purposes and in their applications 
from those found in the physical sciences, especially being 
directed toward the clarification of knowledge rather than its 
acquisition. His most important book in this connection is 
Methodenlehre der Sozialwissenschaften (1936), translated in 
1944 into English as Methodology of the Social Sciences. 


[Avrum Stroll] 


KAUFMANN, FRITZ (1891-1958), philosopher. He was born 
in Leipzig, became *Husserl’s assistant at Freiburg, remain- 
ing there until 1936, when he joined the Hochschule fuer die 
Wissenschaft des Judentums in Berlin. He left Nazi Germany 
for America, where he taught at Northwestern University 
and the University of Buffalo. He was a leading exponent of 
Husserl’s phenomenology, which he helped to make known 
in the United States, and wrote extensively on phenomenol- 
ogy, aesthetics, and literary themes. His major works are Die 
Philosophie des Grafen Paul Yorck von Wartenburg (1928); 
a posthumous volume, Das Reich des Schoenen - Bausteine 
zu einer Philosophie der Kunst (1960); and articles on Buber, 
Cassirer, Thomas Mann, Nietzsche, Rilke, Goethe, Flaubert, 


and Husserl. 
[Richard H. Popkin] 


KAUFMANN, FRITZ MORDECAI (1888-1921), German 
essayist and writer on Yiddish culture. Born in Eschweiler, 
Kaufmann studied medicine and history in Geneva, Munich 
and Leipzig. He joined a Zionist student group in Leipzig 
and came into contact with East European Jews. Their cul- 
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ture fascinated him and he began to study Yiddish. Here, he 
also came to know Nathan *Birnbaum, and was profoundly 
influenced by the latter’s zeal for the organic culture of unas- 
similated Jewry, however much more with its socialistic as- 
pects than Birnbaum’s new-Orthodox tendency. Kaufmann’s 
first essays appeared in the Juedische Rundschau in 1912. In the 
following year, moving to Berlin, he founded his own period- 
ical, Die Freistatt (1913-14), which he symbolically subtitled 
Alljuedische Revue, thus affirming his faith in Jewish national 
unity, however, herein following Birnbaum, not in his Zionist 
sense. Although he accepted Jewish nationalism, Kaufmann 
opposed Zionism’s emphasis on Palestine and its negation of 
the Diaspora. He believed in Alljudentum, the strengthening 
of Jewish culture everywhere, especially in the Yiddish-speak- 
ing communities. There, in his opinion, Jewish life had not de- 
generated as it had among the Central and Western European 
intellectuals who had lost their Jewish roots. Kaufmann sought 
particularly to instill in his Western-Jewish readers a love for 
the Eastern-Jewish culture, i.e. Yiddish language, literature, 
folklore, and customs. After having served as an officer in the 
war and being disabled by typhus in 1915, he resumed writing 
for the Jewish press in 1916, specifying this position. Some of 
his essays were published after the war in Vier Essais ueber 
ostjuedische Dichtung und Kultur (1919) and in the collection 
Die Einwanderung der Ostjuden (1920). He also published the 
pamphlet Das juedische Volkslied (1919) and the anthology Die 
schoensten Lieder der Ostjuden (1920) while working as secre- 
tary general of the Arbeiterfiirsorgeamt der jiidischen Organi- 
sationen Deutschlands. He also began a German translation 
of the Yiddish works of Mendele Mokher Seforim, but com- 
mitted suicide before it was completed. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.M. Kaufmann, Gesammelte Schriften, ed. by 
L. Strauss (1923), 7-20 (incl. bibl.). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Flohr, 
Fritz Mordechai Kaufmann und ‘Die Freistatt’ (2006). 


[Sol Liptzin / Andreas Kilcher (24 ed.)] 


KAUFMANN, HANNE (1926-1997), Danish author. Born 
in Frankfurt, she was taken by her family to Denmark in 1933 
and ten years later found temporary refuge in Sweden as a 
result of Danish rescue operations. Her works, which reflect 
her experience of these events, include Kathedral (1964), on 
the Holocaust, and Hvorfor er denne nat anderledes end alle 
andre naetter? (“Why is this Night Different from All Other 
Nights?,” 1968), on the flight to Sweden. In 1970 she wrote her 
book Alle disse skeebner about the Polish refugees who fled to 
Denmark during this period. 


KAUFMANN, ISIDOR (1853-1921), Hungarian painter. He 
was born in Arad, Hungary. At 14 he started to work and in the 
evening he drew, decorating his room with his own pictures. 
A head of Moses, displayed in his uncle's store, attracted the 
attention of connoisseurs who arranged for the young man to 
study art, first in Budapest, and then in Vienna. Kaufmann’s 
earliest works — historical paintings - are of no real impor- 
tance. He achieved originality and strength only after dis- 
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covering the shtetl. He traveled in Galicia, Poland, and the 
Ukraine from one village to another, making sketches. He had 
a meteoric career. Emperor Franz Josef bought The Rabbis 
Visit and presented it to Vienna’s Museum of Fine Art. Honors 
were bestowed upon the artist by the German emperor, and 
even the Russian czar. After his death his reputation declined. 
Kaufmann did not intend to open up new avenues of aesthetic 
perception; rather he wanted to tell stories or illustrate subjects 
of everyday Jewish life. His small genre paintings have definite 
charm, and his numerous portraits were executed with taste 
and skill. At the same time, his pictures are of considerable 
historical value, as they document the folkloristic aspects of 
the shtetl, and the shtibl (small synagogue) with ritual objects. 
Beyond this, he can be appreciated as a cultured observer 
who, with his sensitive brush, sought to reproduce every nu- 
ance of the people and objects he portrayed. His son PHILIP 
KAUFMANN (1888-1969), who emigrated from Vienna to Eng- 
land in 1938, also achieved a reputation as a painter. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kunta, in: Ost und West, 3 (1903), 590-603, 
includes plates; H. Menkes, Isidor Kaufmann; A Painter of Jew- 
ish Life (1925); A. Wiener in: Jewish Chronicle Literary Supplement, 


Dec. 4, 1970. 
[Alfred Werner] 


KAUFMANN, OSKAR (1873-1956), German theatrical ar- 
chitect, born in Neu St. Anna/Pancota, now Romania. He 
studied music in Budapest and architecture in Karlsruhe. In 
1900 he settled in Berlin and built the Hebbel Theater (1907), 
the Stadttheater and Museum, Bremerhaven (1909), the Volks- 
buehne (1914), the Kroll Opera (1923), the Komoedie Theater 
(1924), and the Renaissance theaters (1927). Kaufmann played 
an important part in creating the design of the modern theater. 
He believed that a theater should reflect the social status of its 
users. Thus the proletarian Volksbuehne was decorated with 
wood paneling, while the fashionable Komoedie has delicately 
colored frescoes. He immigrated in 1933 to Palestine and built 
the Hebrew theater Habimah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Hansen, “The Theatre Architect Oskar 
Kaufmann,’ in: Assaph, Section B (Studies in Art History), 8 (2003), 


149-70. 
[Bjoern Siegel (2d ed.)] 


KAUFMANN, RICHARD (1877-1958), Israeli architect. 
Kaufmann was born in Frankfurt and studied in Munich. He 
worked as an architect and town planner in Germany and 
Norway before settling in Palestine in 1920. There he entered 
the service of the Zionist Executive. A large proportion of the 
agricultural settlements established from the early 1920s were 
built according to his plans, and he laid down the general de- 
sign of cooperative agricultural settlements (moshavim). In 
Nahalal, he created an architectural model for the *moshav 
ovedim. Kaufmann also designed many urban settlements and 
neighborhoods, including Afulah, Kiryat Hayyim near Haifa, 
and Rehavyah, Talpiot, and Bet ha-Kerem in Jerusalem. He 
built many apartment houses in Jerusalem and Tel Aviv, and 
also at the Dead Sea Works and in the Jordan Valley. These 
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last two undertakings were noteworthy for their efficient so- 
lutions to cooling problems in the difficult climate of these 
areas. He was one of the first modern architects in Palestine, 
and in his buildings achieved the new aims of European ar- 
chitecture of the 1920s. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, Art, 741. 
[Abraham Erlik] 


KAUFMANN, WALTER (1921-1980), U.S. philosopher. Born 
in Freiburg, Germany, Kaufmann was raised as a Lutheran but 
returned to Judaism. He went to the U.S. in 1939 and studied at 
Williams College and Harvard University, where he received 
his B.A. from the former (1941) and his Ph.D. from the latter 
(1947). From 1944 to 1946, he served in the United States Army 
Air Forces and Military Intelligence Service. 

Kaufmann began teaching philosophy at Princeton in 
1947 and became a full professor in 1962. He remained at 
Princeton throughout his career. His main interests were phi- 
losophy of religion, social philosophy, and the history of ideas 
since the 19” century. Kaufmann was a vigorous opponent of 
arguments for religion. He made an attack on theology of all 
kinds and favored a naturalistic, humanistic approach. 

His best-known writings include Nietzsche: Philosopher, 
Psychologist, Anti-Christ (1950), Critique of Religion and Phi- 
losophy (1958), The Owl and the Nightingale: From Shakespeare 
to Existentialism (1959), The Faith of a Heretic (1961), Hegel: 
Reinterpretation, Texts and Commentary (1965), Tragedy and 
Philosophy (1968), Religions in Four Dimensions (1976), Man’s 
Lot (3 vols., 1979), and Discovering the Mind (Trilogy, 1980). 
He translated (with R.J. Hollingdale) Nietzsche’s Will to Power 
(1967), as well as several of his other works. He also translated 
Goethe’s Faust and Martin Buber’s I and Thou. His Existen- 
tialism from Dostoyevsky to Sartre (1956), a selection of texts 
which he edited and introduced, helped popularize existen- 
tialist philosophy in the United States. 


[Richard H. Popkin / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


KAUFMANN, YEHEZKEL (1889-1963), biblical scholar, 
thinker, and essayist. Born in the Podolia region of the Ukraine, 
Kaufmann studied in the modern yeshivah of Ch. *TIcherno- 
witz (Rav Zair) in Odessa and at the advanced courses of 
Baron David Guenzburg in Petrograd (Leningrad). He re- 
ceived a Ph.D. from the University of Berne in 1918. After 
World War 1 he lived in Berlin, where he began to work on 
his scholarly writings. In 1928 he migrated to Erez Israel and 
taught in the Reali School in Haifa. In 1949 he was appointed 
professor of Bible at the Hebrew University, a post he held un- 
til his death. Of his many writings, two monumental works 
stand out: Golah ve-Nekhar, “Exile and the Alien Land” (4 vols. 
in 2, 1929-30), a sociological study on the fate of the Jewish 
people from ancient times to the modern period; and Toledot 
ha-Emunah ha-Yisreelit, “The History of Israelite Faith” (8 
vols. in 4, 1937-57), a history of Israelite religion from ancient 
times to the end of the Second Temple. The first seven volumes 
were condensed and translated into English by M. Greenberg 
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under the title The Religion of Israel (1960). The beginning 
of volume 8 was translated into English by C.W. Efroymson 
under the title The Babylonian Captivity and Deutero-Isaiah 
(1970). His other works include: Ha-Sippur ha-Mikra’i al Kib- 
bush ha-Arez (1956), of which an English version had been 
published previously (The Biblical Account of the Conquest 
of Palestine, 1953); Be-Hevlei ha-Zeman (1936), “In Troubled 
Times,” a collection of articles and studies on contemporary 
problems; commentaries on the Book of Joshua (1959) and 
the Book of Judges (1962); and Mi-Kivshonah shel ha-Yezirah 
ha-Mikra’it (1966), “From the Crucible of Biblical Creativity,’ 
a posthumous collection of studies on the Bible. His essay on 
“The Biblical Age” appeared in Great Ages and Ideas of the Jew- 
ish People (edited by L.W. Schwarz, 1956). 


Biblical Period 

Kaufmann’s main contribution to the study of biblical religion 
was his thesis that Israel’s monotheism was not a gradual evo- 
lutionary development from paganism but an entirely new be- 
ginning, sui generis, in religious history. From its beginnings, 
Kaufmann asserted, the Israelite monotheistic structure was 
devoid of any element of polytheistic mythology. Kaufmann 
claimed that nowhere in the Bible is there any trace of mythi- 
cal elements - no battles among gods or birth of gods - and 
that theogony is totally absent. He suggested that this is due 
to the fact that the battle with myth had been waged and won 
long before the Bible was compiled. Israelite monotheism for 
Kaufmann began with Moses. 

To bridge the gap between the concept of the one God 
of all humankind, on the one hand, and on the other, the fact 
that God's grace and works were known for 1,000 years only 
to Israel, Kaufmann developed the principle of theoretical 
(or ideational) universalism. So long as Israel was in its na- 
tive land, this was expressed in the wish that all nations would 
some day acknowledge the one God, just as, according to Gen- 
esis, all humankind in the beginning knew only one God. In 
the exilic period, Israel began to move the monotheistic teach- 
ing beyond its territorial borders. 

On Kaufmann’s reading, the Bible was so fundamentally 
the product of a monotheistic world view that it claimed that 
all humans were originally monotheistic; it was human rebel- 
liousness that produced the religious retrogression of pagan- 
ism. Kaufmann went so far as to argue that Israelites of the 
biblical period had no understanding of polytheism. Ancient 
Israelites did not even know how to worship gods other than 
Yahweh and assumed that their neighbors worshipped fetishes 
of wood and stone. Most Bible scholars, in the main Protes- 
tant, tended to paraphrase the biblical accounts of Israelite 
idolatry, and conclude that there was a vast difference between 
the official religion, which was either monolatrous or mono- 
theistic, and the popular religion, which was polytheistic. In 
contrast, Kaufmann maintained that there was no fundamen- 
tal difference between “popular” and “official” religion with re- 
gard to monotheism. The prophetic denunciations of Israelite 
“idolatry” were the rhetoric of zealots who equated low-level 
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superstition with full-blown apostasy from Yahweh. Much of 
the prophetic critique, argued Kaufmann, was due to the de- 
mands of theodicy; the prophets needed to account for Israel’s 
frequent reversals. What were in reality minor superstitious 
lapses were transformed by the prophets into apostasy. 

Kaufmann’s general approach to the Bible was conserva- 
tive. Although he accepted the Documentary Hypothesis of 
the sources of the Penateuch and the multiple authorship of 
Isaiah and Hosea, he resisted the tendency to analyze books 
into increasingly smaller units. In a similar vein, he main- 
tained that the Book of Joshua provides an accurate account 
of the conquest of the land. The banishment of the Canaan- 
ites was not a nationalist necessity but a religious one, whose 
purpose was the purification of the land that was to serve as 
the locale for Israel’s monotheism. For Kaufmann, Isaiah is a 
watershed in the prophetic tradition. He is the creator of vi- 
sionary universalism, which envisages the end of paganism 
and the establishment of eternal peace. According to Isaiah, 
Israel's “chosenness” as the bearer of monotheism will then 
disappear and God’s name will be acknowledged by all. Jere- 
miah brought this concept to its logical conclusion by stress- 
ing that idolatry was a sin for nations as well as for individu- 
als. Whereas Isaiah prophesied that “a man” would cast away 
his gold and silver idols (Isa. 2:20), Jeremiah said that “the 
nations shall come from the ends of the earth” to worship the 
one God (Jer. 16:19). With the preaching of Deutero-Isaiah 
monotheism came to the gentiles. 

Because Kaufmann wrote in Ivrit (Modern Israeli He- 
brew) at a time when few gentile scholars were competent 
in the language, Kaufmann’s influence was largely confined 
to Israelis and Jewish religious moderates. (He was too radi- 
cal for Jewish fundamentalists.) One reason for Kaufmann’s 
popularity in these circles was his early dating of the Priestly 
Code (Pp). In the classic scheme of *Graf and *Wellhausen, the 
post-exilic p had encased monotheism in a legalism leading 
finally to a Pharisaic notion of salvation through works, so 
stifling that it required no less a figure than Jesus to overturn 
it. Naturally, most Jews regarded this analysis as Christian 
suppressionism in scholarly garb. Tacitly accepting the Well- 
hausenian claim that earlier was better, Kaufmann attempted 
to demonstrate that p was pre-exilic in origin, rather than 
the product of later debased Jewish legalism. Another reason 
for Kaufmann’s popularity among Jewish religious moder- 
ates was that although Kaufmann was a secularist, his argu- 
ment that monotheism was an original Israelite institution 
that had originated with Moses could be read as an empirical 
validation of the theological assertion of divine revelation. 
Through the efforts of H.L.*Ginsberg and Moshe *Greenberg, 
Kaufmann’s work was very influential at the Jewish Theologi- 
cal Seminary of America (JTs) in New York City, a religiously 
moderate institution, at which several generations of Jewish 
Bible scholars were introduced to the serious study of the 
Bible. Oddly, Kaufmann was never invited to teach or lecture 
there (Schorsch). 

[Emanuel Green / S. David Sperling (274 ed.)] 
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Post-Biblical Period 

About the time of the Hasmonean era Judaism created a pros- 
elytization ceremony that was unique in the ancient world. It 
was a revolutionary innovation that obliterated all racial dis- 
tinctions and converted the foreigner as if he were born a Jew 
in every respect. Religious conversion is one of the great rev- 
elations of Judaism as a universal, supra-racial religion. The 
movement for conversion was especially strengthened dur- 
ing the Hasmonean period, when the monotheistic nation at- 
tained statehood and served as a powerful instrument of Jew- 
ish religious propaganda. During that era Judaism spread by 
means of religious conversion to all parts of the known world 
to which Jews came. 

Kaufmann says that had Israel succeeded in maintain- 
ing a large state, its faith would have spread among many 
peoples, to such an extent that the Jewish people would have 
later become absorbed among the Judaized masses. Its sub- 
sequent political weakness and decadence, the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the Temple, and the exile, prevented this from 
happening. The other nations were unable to accept the faith 
of a subjugated people. After cutting themselves off from Ju- 
daism, Christianity and Islam continued the Jewish mission 
of eradicating idolatry. 

Kaufmann regarded Christianity as a monotheistic reli- 
gion in which a revolutionary change occurred, in contrast to 
the Eastern mystery religions and Hellenistic paganism. Juda- 
ism rejected the new sacred symbols of Christianity concern- 
ing the status of Jesus as a redeemer, messiah, and son of God. 
Jesus and Muhammad were rejected as bearers of divine rev- 
elation, and with them everything connected with their name. 
“The quarrel between Judaism and Christianity and Islam is a 
quarrel of covenants” (“Golah ve-Nekhar,’ pt. 1, 322). 

Israel persisted in its national religious stance and alone 
preserved the inherited religion of its ancestors. Kaufmann 
saw Judaism as the enemy of Greek paganism and science; 
the war of Judaism with idolatry was also a war against intel- 
lectual idolatry, against the belief that intellectual knowledge 
will redeem man. Man will be redeemed only by moral good- 
ness and not by intellectual power. Judaism believes that man 
holds the key of his redemption in his own hands. The pro- 
phetic answer has not become dated. The hope of man lies in 
the prophetic pathos and the light of Isaiah's vision. 

Kaufmann’s basic conception is that individual Israelites 
can become assimilated, but that the fundamental conclusion 
to be drawn from the whole of Jewish history is that the Jewish 
people will continue to exist. “The battle of the exile will not 
cease; however, “and in consequence the Jewish nation can- 
not achieve redemption from its exile by assimilation among 
other peoples. The end of being an alien and of the battle of 
the exile can only come through national redemption, by the 
conquest of the national heritage” (ibid. 11, 264). Kaufmann 
stressed that the Jewish people always preferred to live in 
ghettos in the midst of existing towns and countries and did 
not, in the course of its history, seek to obtain a national ter- 
ritory. Kaufmann, who wrote his book in Berlin, in the 1920s, 
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believed that, in addition to rebuilding Erez Israel, its ancient 
birthplace, the Jewish people should establish for itself addi- 
tional territory in one of the empty spaces of the world. Re- 
search into the problem of the exile and the alien condition 
of Israel, coupled with analysis of problems of the past and 
the present, gave Kaufmann the status of an outstanding re- 
searcher in the sociology and thought of Judaism. In his effort 
to prove his outlook on the history of Israel as a monotheistic 
people, with its beginning in the time of Moses, Kaufmann 
shed light upon all the sectors and accomplishments of the 
book of the Bible. 
[Haim M.I. Gevaryahu] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Kaufmann Jubilee Volume (Eng. and Heb., 
1960), incl. bibl., 1-6 (Heb. sect.); M. Haran, in: Moznayim, 24 (1964), 
52-55; idem, Biblical Research in Hebrew (1970), 21-22, 25-28; Z. 
Woislavsky, Yehidim bi-Reshut ha-Rabbim (1956), 265-88; Potok, in: 
Conservative Judaism, 18 no. 2 (Winter, 1964), 1-9; S. Talmon, in: ibi- 
dum 25 no. 2 (Winter, 1971), 20-28. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Lev- 
enson, in: Conservative Judaism, 36 (1982), 36-43; T. Krapf, Yehezkel 
Kaufmann: Ein Lebens - und Erkenntnisweg zur Theologie der he- 
braeischen Bibel (1990); idem, Die Priesterschaft und die vorexilische 
Zeit: Yehezkel Kaufmanns vernachlaessigte Beitrag zur Geschichte der 
biblischen Religion (1992); M. Greenberg, in: idem (ed.), Studies on 
the Bible and Jewish Thought (1995), 175-88; J. Hayes, in: DBI, 2:16-17; 
S.D. Sperling, in: D. Snell (ed.), A Companion to the Ancient Near East 
(2005), 408-20; I. Schorsch, Conservative Judaism, 59 (2005), 3-22. 


KAULLA, family of German Court Jews and bankers. The 
family became prominent with CHAILA (CAROLINE) RA- 
PHAEL KAULLA (1739-1809) who, as “Madame Kaulla;’ was 
one of the few woman court agents in German principalities. 
Born in Buchau, Wuerttemberg, she married Akiba Auerbach 
in 1757, a Jewish scholar who left business activities to his wife. 
She served the princes of Donaueschingen, Hechingen, and 
Wuerttemberg, as well as the Imperial Court in Vienna, as 
a banker, jeweler, and army contractor. Her brother, sacoB 
RAPHAEL KAULLA (c. 1750-1810), who was also born in Bu- 
chau, a court banker, was among the members of the Kaulla 
family who were granted citizenship rights in Wuerttemberg 
by King Frederick for their services to the country in critical 
periods. The family later settled in Stuttgart. During the first 
decade of the 19'* century the Kaullas were said to be finan- 
cially stronger than most contemporary German-Jewish bank- 
ing houses. Their most significant achievement was the 1802 
establishment, in cooperation with the Duke of Wuerttem- 
berg, of the Wuerttembergische Hofbank which, until the ar- 
rival of modern corporate banking, was the country’s leading 
credit institution; it was eventually absorbed by the Deutsche 
Bank. The family contributed generously to Jewish and gen- 
eral community projects. JOSEPH WOLF KAULLA (1805-1876), 
Madame Kaulla’s grandson, was ennobled in 1841 by the prince 
of Hechingen after the king of Wuerttemberg had refused a 
request to that effect. Among the Kaullas were a number of 
high-ranking economic and financial officials; many of them 
left the Jewish faith. ALFRED VON KAULLA (1833-1899), man- 
ager of the Wuerttembergische Vereinsbank, another Kaulla 
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affiliation, counted among its clients the Mauser rifle factory, 
aleading German arms manufacturer. When negotiating con- 
tracts for the Ottoman army he became interested in Turkish 
railway projects including the Baghdad railway and was suc- 
cessful in securing the participation of the Deutsche Bank in 
that famous plan. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Schnee, Die Hoffinanz und der mo- 
derne Staat, 4 (1963), 148-78. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Hebell, in: 


Hofjuden (2002), 332-48. 
[Joachim O. Ronall] 


KAUNAS (Pol. Kowno; Rus. Kovno; Ger. under Nazi occu- 
pation, Kauen), city in Lithuania situated at the confluence of 
the rivers Viliya and Neman. Formerly in Poland-Lithuania, it 
passed to Russia in 1795, was occupied by Germany in World 
War I (1915-18), and became capital of the independent Lithu- 
anian Republic from 1920 to 1939. In World War 11 it was un- 
der Soviet rule from June 1940 to June 1941 and subsequently 
under Nazi occupation to July 1944. Jews took part in the trade 
between Kaunas and Danzig in the 16" century. Their compe- 
tition aroused opposition from the Christian merchants, and 
through their influence Jews were prohibited from Kaunas on 
numerous occasions. However, the ban was not strictly en- 
forced, and gradually a small group of Jews settled in Kaunas. 
The ban was renewed in 1682, and Jews were not permitted 
to settle in Kaunas and engage in trade until the 18 century 
when they were permitted to reside in two streets. In 1753 they 
were expelled from land belonging to the municipality. The 
Jews were again expelled in 1761, when there were anti-Jew- 
ish riots. They found refuge in the suburb of *Slobodka (Vili- 
jampole) on the other side of the River Viliya, where a Jewish 
settlement had existed long before that of Kaunas. In 1782 the 
expelled Jews were permitted to return to Kaunas. 

After the partition of Poland in 1795 Kaunas became part 
of Russia. In 1797 the Christians in Kaunas again demanded 
the expulsion of the Jews, but the authorities in 1798 ordered 
that they should be left alone, and not be prevented from en- 
gaging in commerce and crafts. Restrictions on Jewish settle- 
ment there were again introduced in 1845 but abolished in 
1858. The Jewish population increased as the town expanded. 
There were 2,013 Jews living in Kovno (Kaunas) and Slobodka 
in 1847; 16,540 in 1864; 25,441 in 1897 (30% of the total popu- 
lation); and 32,628 in 1908 (40%). 

From the second half of the 19"* century, Kovno became 
a center of Jewish cultural activity in Lithuania. Prominent 
there were Isaac Elhanan *Spektor (the “Kovner Rav,’; offici- 
ated 1864-96), Abraham *Mapu, one of the first modern He- 
brew writers, and the literary critic *Ba‘al Makhshoves (Israel 
Isidor Elyashev). The yeshivot of Slobodka became celebrated, 
in particular the Or Hayyim yeshivah, founded by Zevi Levi- 
tan about 1863, which attracted students from other coun- 
tries. It was headed by noted scholars. Nathan Zevi *Finkel 
introduced *musar ideals there; from 1881 it was known as the 
Slobodka yeshivah. Subsequently there was opposition among 
the students to the musar method, and in 1897 the yeshivah 
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was divided into two: the followers of musar established the 
Keneset Israel yeshivah, named after Israel *Lipkin (Salanter), 
while its opponents founded the Keneset Bet Yizhak yeshivah, 
named after Isaac Elhanan Spektor. In May 1869 a conference 
was convened at Kovno to help Jewish refugees from north- 
western Russia where the failure of the crops had led to fam- 
ine and an outbreak of typhus. Another was held in November 
1909 to work out a proposal for a law to establish Jewish com- 
munity councils in Russia. The Kovno community maintained 
numerous hadarim, schools, and libraries. It returned Jewish 
deputies to the first and second *Duma (L. *Bramson and Sh. 
*Abramson). The Jews in Kovno underwent many vicissitudes 
during World War 1. In May 1915 an edict was issued by the 
czarist government expelling the Jews from the entire prov- 
ince. When later the city was occupied by the Germans, about 
9,000 Jews returned, and communal life was revived with the 
help of Jews in Germany. Many who had been expelled to the 
Russian interior returned after the 1917 Revolution. 

After Kaunas became capital of independent Lithuania 
its community grew in importance. There were 25,044 Jews 
living in Kaunas according to the census of 1923 (over 25% of 
the total population) and 38,000 in 1933 (30%). The most im- 
portant Jewish commercial and industrial enterprises in in- 
dependent Lithuania were in the capital. Other Jewish institu- 
tions included a central Jewish cooperative bank, part of the 
share capital being held by the Jewish people’s banks, which 
numbered 81 in 1930, and were directed from Kaunas. Dur- 
ing the period when Jewish national cultural autonomy was 
authorized in Lithuania, at the beginning of the 1920s, Kaunas 
was the seat of the Ministry for Jewish Affairs, the Jewish Na- 
tional Council, and other central Lithuanian Jewish institu- 
tions and organizations. At the beginning of the 1930s five 
Jewish daily newspapers were published in Kaunas, the oldest 
being the Zionist daily Yidishe Shtime, founded in 1919. The 
network of Hebrew schools included kindergartens, elemen- 
tary and high schools, and teachers’ seminaries. There were 
also schools where the language of instruction was Yiddish. 
Many of the youth belonged to the Zionist associations and 
*He-Halutz. Under Soviet rule from June 1940 to June 1941, 
the Jewish institutions were closed down. A Yiddish newspa- 
per Kovner Emes was published. 


Holocaust Period 

During World War 11, after the outbreak of the German-So- 
viet war and even before the Germans occupied the city (June 
24, 1941), Jews were killed in Kaunas by Lithuanian Fascists. 
Immediately after the German occupation, large-scale anti- 
Jewish pogroms took place affecting some 35,000 Jews. At the 
instigation of Einsatzgruppe A, Lithuanian “partisans” carried 
out a pogrom in Slobodka (Vilijampole), in which 800 Jews 
were killed. Jews were also arrested in various parts of the 
city and taken to the Seventh Fort, a part of the old fortress, 
where between 6,000 and 7,000 of them were murdered in 
the beginning of July. An order issued on July 11, 1941, stip- 
ulated that between July 15 and August 15 all the Jews in the 
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city and its suburbs were to move into a ghetto to be set up 
in Slobodka. This was followed by other anti-Jewish mea- 
sures. On Aug. 7, 1941, 1,200 Jewish men were picked up in 
the streets and about 1,000 put to death. In these pogroms, as 
in the later persecution and Aktionen, the Lithuanians again 
took a very active part. 

The Slobodka ghetto contained 29,760 people. Follow- 
ing an Aktion there, 9,200 Jews were killed at the Ninth Fort 
situated near Slobodka on October 29, 1941. Another 20,000 
with their belongings were sent there from Germany, Austria, 
France, and other European countries — for “resettlement in 
the East” - and murdered. Another 4,000 ghetto residents 
were murdered in various other Aktionen between August and 
December 1941. Two “resettlement actions” took place in 1942 
in which Jews from Kaunas ghetto were transferred to *Riga. 
On Oct. 26, 1943, approximately 3,000 Jews were deported to 
concentration camps in Estonia. The ghetto was then turned 
into “concentration camp Kauen.’ At this time the united Jew- 
ish underground, which had been operating in the ghetto from 
the end of 1941 and had 800 members, began sending people 
to the Augustova forests (74 mi. (120 km.) south of Kaunas) to 
join the partisan resistance against the Germans. Through lack 
of experience and the hostility of the local population many of 
the members of the underground were killed or captured. A 
group of them, who were employed by the *Gestapo in burn- 
ing the corpses of the victims in the Ninth Fort, managed to 
escape on Christmas Eve of 1943. They were then sent by the 
ghetto underground to the forests of Rudnicka (about 90 mi. 
(150 km.) east of Kaunas) and were absorbed into the Soviet 
partisan units, which comprised various national groups. From 
the fall of 1943 to the spring of 1944, the underground, aided 
by members of the Aeltestenrat (see *Judenrat), especially its 
chairman, Elhanan *Elkes, and the Jewish ghetto police, man- 
aged to send about 250 armed fighters to Rudnicka and other 
forests, where more than one-third were killed in action against 
the Germans. The leader of the underground, Chaim Yelin, 
was captured and killed by the Gestapo. A group of Jewish 
partisans died in a clash with Gestapo forces on the outskirts 
of Kaunas in April 1944. On March 27-28, 1944, another spe- 
cial Aktion took place in which 2,000 children, elderly and sick 
persons were hunted down. When the Soviet attack began in 
July 1944, the Germans liquidated the Kaunas ghetto and con- 
centration camps in the area, using grenades and explosives, to 
kill the Jews hiding in the bunkers. In this Aktion about 8,000 
Jews and others were sent to Germany. The men were sent to 
*Dachau and the women to *Stutthof, and over 80% of them 
died in these camps before liberation. Kaunas was taken by So- 
viet forces on Aug. 1, 1944. Most of the Jewish survivors did not 
return to Lithuania, but chose to remain in the *Displaced Per- 
sons’ camps, where they were later joined by other Jews from 
Kaunas who had left Lithuania after its liberation. 


Contemporary Period 
Most of the survivors from Kaunas eventually settled in Israel. 
Jews settled there from other places, however. The Jewish pop- 
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ulation numbered 4,792 (2.24% of the total) in 1959. There was 
a synagogue. In 1961 a Jewish amateur theater troupe (Yidisher 
Selbsttetigkeyt Kolektiv), consisting of a drama group, choir, 
orchestra, and dance group, was organized in Kaunas, hold- 
ing public performances from time to time. In 1963 the Jewish 
cemetery was plowed up and Jews were ordered to bury their 
dead in the general cemetery. However, at their request, they 
were permitted a separate Jewish section. Several incidents 
in which Jews were beaten up in the streets were reported in 
1968. In independent Lithuania (from 1991), the Kaunas Jew- 
ish community made efforts to reconstitute itself, renovating 
the synagogue and opening a museum. Around 500 Jews re- 
mained there. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.A. Bershadski, Litovskiye Yevrei 1388-1569 
(1883); D.M. Lipman, Le-Toldot ha-Yehudim be-Kovno u-ve-Slobodka 
(1931), 82-233; M. Sundarsky et al. (eds.), Lite, 1 (1951), index; 2 (1965), 
641-72; Yahadut Lita, 1 (1959), index; 3 (1967), 273-83; J. Gar; Umkum 
fon der Yidisher Kovne (1948); In Geloyf fun Khoreve Heymen (1952); 
Algemeyne Entsiklopedye; Yidn, 6 (1969), index; L. Garfunkel, Kovne 
ha-Yehudit be-Hurbanah (1959); Z.A. Brown and D. Levin, Toledoteha 
shel Mahterer (1962), with bibl. pp. 402-9; Edut Hayyah: Getto Kovna 
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KAUSHANY (Rom. Causani), small town in Bessarabia, S.E. 
Moldova. A number of tombstones in the ancient Jewish cem- 
etery in Kaushany, thought to date from the 16" century, indi- 
cate that there may have been Jews living in the place in this 
period. However, it is certain that there was a Jewish settle- 
ment in Kaushany by the beginning of the 18" century, when 
it was the center of the Tatar rule in southern Bessarabia. By 
1817 it numbered 53 Jewish families. The community increased 
with the large Jewish immigration into Bessarabia in the 19 
century, and in 1897 numbered 1,675 persons (45% of the to- 
tal population). In 1853 over 80 families of Jewish farmers in 
Kaushany were granted landholdings by the state, and were 
reclassified as “state farmers.” Due to difficult economic condi- 
tions, they were permitted to return in 1864 to the category of 
townsmen. A number of Jews in Kaushany continued in agri- 
cultural occupations, however, among whom there were large 
cattle and sheep farmers: in 1849 two Jewish farmers owned 
between them approximately one thousand head of cattle and 
three thousand sheep and goats. The Jews in Kaushany num- 
bered 1,872 in 1930 (35.1% of the total population). 


[Eliyahu Feldman] 


Holocaust Period 

After Kaushany passed to Soviet control in 1940, the new au- 
thorities immediately arrested the Zionist leaders and exiled 
them to Siberia, where they all perished. All but one of the 
synagogues in the town were closed down. When war broke 
out in the summer of 1941, the Soviet authorities lent their help 
to all who wanted to escape. Some Jews went to Odessa on foot 
and continued from there into the interior of the U.S.S.R. Oth- 
ers were handed over to the Germans by local collaborators. 
All those who remained, as well as those who had been caught 
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while attempting to escape, were taken to the cemetery. The 
Germans, after removing their gold teeth and rings, poured 
petrol over them and burned them to death. Local Romanians 
and Ukrainians assisted in the massacre. 

Only three families returned to Kaushany after the war. 
All the Jewish houses were in ruins and the Jewish cemetery 
had been desecrated and destroyed. The community was not 


revived after the war. 
[Jean Ancel] 


°KAUTZSCH, EMIL FRIEDRICH (1841-1910), German 
Protestant Bible critic and Semitist who as editor of a number 
of works on Bible and Semitic philology helped educate a gen- 
eration of German theologians and biblicists. Born in Plauen, 
Saxony, he taught in Leipzig (until 1872), Basle (1872-80), 
Tuebingen (1880-88), and Halle (from 1888). Kautsch visited 
Ottoman Palestine in 1876 and 1904, which led him in 1877 to 
participate in founding the Deutscher Palastina Verein. From 
1888 he was one of the editors of the influential Theologische 
Studien und Kritiken. In the area of Bible studies Kautzsch 
published a translation and commentary on the Book of 
Psalms (1893) and a dissertation on biblical poetry (1902). In 
collaboration with other scholars he wrote about the sources of 
Genesis (1888, with A. Solchin), the books of the Bible (1894), 
and Proverbs in the Polychrome Bible (1901, with A. Mueller). 
He helped edit Die Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen des Alten 
Testaments... (1899) and Textbibel des Alten und Neuen Tes- 
taments (1900, 19113). On the subject of Hebrew and Aramaic 
philology he edited the second to eighth editions of H. Scholz’ 
Abriss der hebraeischen Laut-und Formenlehre (1874-99), 
and the 22™ to 28 editions of *Gesenius Hebrew Grammar 
(1878-1908), and a valuable grammar of biblical Aramaic in 
1902, based ona similar work of 1888. Kautzsch’s literary activ- 
ity also includes a study on the apostle Paul (1869), a history 
of the Moabites (1876, with A. Solchin), and the editorship of 
the tenth and 116 editions of K.R. Hagenbach’s Encyklopddie 
und Methodologie (1880-84). Kautzsch was an involved church 
member who attempted to bring the results of biblical schol- 
arship to the wider German Protestant community. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: The New Schaff-Herzog Encylopedia of Reli- 
gious Knowledge, 6 (1953), 302 (incl. bibl.); Gesenius, Hebrew Gram- 
mar (1910), preface by Cowley includes bibliography. ADD. BIBLI- 


OGRAPHY: C. Begg, in: DBI II, 17. 
[Zev Garber] 


KAUVAR, CHARLES ELIEZER HILLEL (1879-1971), U.S. 
rabbi, communal leader, and educator. Few rabbis leave an 
imprint on a community as did Kauvar during the 69 years 
he served in *Denver, Colorado, from 1902 to 1971, as active 
rabbi at the Beth HaMedrosh Hagadol Congregation for 50 
years and as rabbi emeritus for 19 years. Born in Vilna, Lithu- 
ania, he came to New York in 1881 at the age of two, received a 
B.A. from City College of New York and was ordained at the 
Jewish Theological Seminary in 1902, where he also earned a 
D.HL.L. in 1909. 
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Kauvar brought Conservative Judaism to Denver at a time 
when it was predominantly Reform on the East Side of the city, 
with an Orthodox enclave growing on the West Side. He be- 
came an active communal leader, helping to found the Jewish 
Consumptive Relief Society in 1904 to aid traditional Jews who 
came to Denver for a cure of their tuberculosis. He was presi- 
dent of the Central Jewish Council from 1912 to 1920 and aided 
in the establishment of the Intermountain Jewish News. He was 
a life-long Zionist, a founder of Mizrachi in Denver, and has 
a colored stained glass window dedicated in his honor in the 
Beit Medrash of the Heichal Shlomo in Jerusalem. 

Although Kauvar helped found the United Synagogue 
of America (Conservative), serving as its first vice president 
from 1912 to 1914, and becoming the first president of the 
Midwest Region of the Rabbinical Assembly (Conservative) 
in 1923, he felt that by the 1950s the Conservative movement 
had lost its traditional moorings, and he was instrumental 
in having his congregation disaffiliate with the movement in 
1955. In 1956, the BMH Congregation, as it was known, elected 
its first Orthodox rabbi to the pulpit, and it became a mem- 
ber of the Union of Orthodox Jewish Congregations in 1972. 
Kauvar was one of the earliest professors of Judaic studies at 
universities in the United States, having joined the faculty at 
the University of Denver, a private institution established by 
the Methodist Church, in 1920, where he taught until 1966. An 
endowed Charles Eliezer Hillel Kauvar Publications Fund was 
established at the later formed university’s Center for Judaic 
Studies in his honor in recognition of his intellectual contri- 
butions to the University and community. 

Among his published works are Pirkei Aboth Comments 
(1929), What Is Judaism? (1933), Religion, the Hope of the World 
(1949) and Torah Comments (1952). 

[Stanley M. Wagner (24 ed.)] 


KAVALLA, city in Macedonia, Greece. After the capture of 
Budapest by the Turks in 1526 Hungarian Jews were brought 
first to Sofia, and in 1529 to Kavalla. Eventually both Sephardi 
and Ashkenazi Jews settled there. Eventually, the Sephardi 
community influenced the Ashkenazim in matters of hala- 
khah, and they assimilated into the general Sephardi commu- 
nity. In the 16" century, there were four synagogues and a total 
of 500 Jews in the community. In 1676 the Jews comprised a 
third of the general population. By 1740 the Jewish popula- 
tion had dwindled to barely enough families for a minyan. The 
city developed in the first half of the 19" century due to the 
presence of local relatives of Mohammed Ali, who was born 
in Kavalla and as Egypt’s ruler contributed greatly to local 
growth. In the mid-19" century, as the port developed, several 
affluent Jewish families from Salonika moved to Kavalla. In 
1880, the Jewish community numbered only 24 families, half 
of them from Salonika and Serres. The city’s synagogue, Beth 
El, was built in 1885. In the 19" century the Jewish community 
was augmented by an influx of tobacco merchants. A Jewish 
boys’ school was founded in 1889 and in 1905 a coed Alliance 
Israélite Universelle school was established. Blood libel accusa- 
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tions circulated against local Jews in 1894, 1900, and even 1926 
under Greek rule. In the latter incident, the Jews were falsely 
blamed for the murder of a girl, and Greek-Orthodox rioters 
destroyed Jewish property in the ensuing riots. 

By 1900, the local Jewish community had grown to 230 
families, comprising 1,000 to 1,300 people. About half the Jews 
worked in the tobacco industry and most of the others were 
storekeepers. There was also a group of poor Jews. In 1913 the 
Jewish population numbered 2,500, 3,200 in 1923, and 2,200 
in 1940. Many Jews worked in the tobacco warehouses. As the 
Jewish community grew, so did Jewish poverty. In 1900, the 
Jewish community had several welfare societies: Ozer Dalim, 
Ezra be-Zarrot, Ahavat Re’'im, and a soup kitchen for children 
called Melo ha-Peh Lehem. 

In the First Balkan War, in November 1912, Bulgaria cap- 
tured the city, and seven prominent Jews were arrested on 
suspicion of collaborating with the Turks. The Jews suffered, 
like the rest of the population, from neglect, and in the win- 
ter 120 families received food and coal for heating from the 
Chief Rabbinate of Bulgaria, the Alliance Israélite Univer- 
selle in Paris, and donors from among Hungarian Jewry. The 
Greeks took over the city on July 6, 1913, and brought relief to 
the residents of the city. In 1916, the Bulgarians recaptured the 
city, and the Jews, like the other residents of the city, suffered 
from starvation. Many were affected by the bombings. Many 
were recruited for forced labor by the Bulgarians, and again 
suspicions of treason circulated. Greek rule returned on Oc- 
tober 19, 1918. That same month, 120 Jews and Muslims were 
mobilized for forced labor to repair war damages. Jews also 
had to do such menial work as cleaning the streets and Greek- 
Orthodox homes. The Jewish community complained to the 
French government via the Alliance Israélite Universelle and 
after six days the Jews were relieved from this burden. 

In 1913 the local Zionist Or Zion society was established. 
Judah Hayyim Perahia edited its weekly Judeo-Spanish news- 
paper, Ha-Ziyyonut. 

In the 1920s, two-thirds of the Jews worked in the to- 
bacco industry and a hundred were shopkeepers or worked 
for merchants. As early as 1921, there were accounts of the 
Greek government forcing Jews to work on the Sabbath and 
taking Sunday as their day of rest. In Kavalla, as opposed to 
many other cities where the Jews protested, many Jews opened 
their businesses, including the president of the Jewish com- 
munity himself. The community suffered greatly from the 
worldwide depression in the 1930s. In 1931, there were 200 
unemployed Jewish tobacco workers. Throughout the 1930s, 
the local Jews received financial assistance from the Saloni- 
kan Jewish community. 

In 1941 Kavalla came under Bulgarian occupation. The 
Jews were pressured to assist the Bulgarians against the Greeks 
but they resisted. In retaliation the Bulgarians, guided by the 
Nazis, applied the racial laws in 1942 (see *Bulgaria, Holo- 
caust). In the summer of 1942 many hundreds of Jews were 
put to forced labor in Kavalla and a few months later in early 
1943 another group was sent to Bulgaria to work. On March 
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3, 1943, 1,800 Jews were arrested and later deported to the Tre- 
blinka death camp in Poland. Part of the Kavallan Jewish com- 
munity was on the Karageorge when the Bulgarians shot pas- 
sengers on the Danube River. The Jewish population in 1948 
numbered 42; according to the 1967 census there were 47 Jews 
living in Kavalla. By the beginning of the 21° century, the last 
elders of the three remaining families had passed away and 
no more Jews resided in the city. There still remains a Jewish 
cemetery intact. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.B. Angel, in: Almanak Izraelit (1923), 72-75 
(Ladino). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Rivlin, “Kavalla? in Pinkas Ke- 
hillot Yavan (1999), 327-39; Y. Kerem, “New Finds on Greek Jews in 
the Sobibor and Treblinka Death Camps in the Holocaust,” in: I. Has- 
siotis (ed.), The Jewish Communities of Southeastern Europe from the 
Fifteenth Century to the End of World War Two (1997), 249-62; Central 
Zionist Archives, Jerusalem, $25/10746 and Karageorge photo file; Yad 
Vashem Archives, Jerusalem, TR 10/641, Beckerle Trial. 


[Simon Marcus / Yitzchak Kerem (2"4 ed.)] 


KAVERIN, BENJAMIN ALEKSANDROVICH (pseud- 
onym of Benjamin A. Zilberg; 1902-1990), Soviet Russian 
author. The son of a musician, Kaverin was born in Pskov. His 
training as a historian and specialist in Oriental languages left 
a strong imprint on his choice of literary themes. Several of his 
books have foreign settings, both eastern and western. Thus the 
plot of The Great Game (1926) involves both Englishmen and 
Ethiopians. Others deal with historical subjects, such as Baron 
Brambeus (1929), a scholarly biography of Osip Senkovski, one 
of the most picturesque figures in 19'+-century Russian litera- 
ture. At the same time Kaverin was one of the few Russian de- 
tective-story writers, and some of his stories — especially those 
published in the permissive atmosphere of the 1920s — make 
good use of many of the devices of the genre. One of the most 
notable is Konets khazy (“The End of the Gang,” 1926), a cap- 
tivating account of the Leningrad underworld. 

Kaverin’s most significant novel, Khudozhnik neizvesten 
(1931; The Unknown Artist, 1947), was a plea for the mainte- 
nance of the dignity of the individual in a collectivist society 
and for the preservation of beauty in a utilitarian age. Ispol- 
neniye zhelaniy (1935; The Larger View, 1938) dealt with the 
problems of adjustment facing an intellectual in Soviet society. 
His long novel Dva kapitana (1946; Two Captains, 1957) was a 
great favorite with Russian youngsters when it was originally 
serialized between 1938 and 1944. He received the Stalin Prize 
for it in 1946. Aside from introducing Jewish allusions in some 
of his works, he wrote, for the *Jewish Antifascist Committee, 
a biography of Hero of the Soviet Union Fisanovich, and “The 
Uprising in Sobibor” together with P. Antokolski. In post- 
Stalinist Russia Kaverin was among the leading exponents of 
liberalization, frequently incurring the wrath of the Stalin- 
ist establishment. His later works include Sem par nechistykh 
(“Seven Pairs of the Unclean,;’ 1962), which describes inmates 
of a Soviet concentration camp fighting for the right to defend 
their homeland in the ranks of the Soviet army, and speeches 
published by Samizdat in 1967. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Struve, Soviet Russian Literature 1917-50 
(1951), 107-11, 275f., 360; M. Slonim, Modern Russian Literature (1953), 
294f., 297; M. Friedberg and R.A. Maguire (eds.), A Bilingual Collec- 
tion of Russian Short Stories, 2 (1965), 89-211. 


[Maurice Friedberg] 


KAVNER, JULIE (1951- ), U.S. actress. Born in Los Ange- 
les, California, Kavner is best known for her roles as Rhoda’s 
sister, Brenda Morgenstern, on the television show Rhoda - 
one of the first television shows to feature an openly Jewish 
lead character - and as the voice of Marge Simpson on the 
animated show The Simpsons. On The Simpsons, Kavner also 
provided the voices for Patty, Selma, Jacqueline, and Gladys 
Bouvier. Kavner’s most notable on-screen film role was her 
portrayal of a divorced Jewish woman struggling to reconcile 
her aspirations as a stand-up comedian with her responsibil- 
ities to her children in Nora Ephron’s This Is My Life (1992). 
In addition to appearing as Treva in New York Stories (1989), 
Eleanor Costello in Awakenings (1990), and Lucy in Forget 
Paris (1995), Kavner worked extensively with Woody Allen, 
appearing in a number of his films, including the role of Allen’s 
mother in the comedy Radio Days (1987), Alma in Shadows 
and Fog (1992), Nan Muhanney in I'll Do Anything and Grace 
in Deconstructing Harry (1997). 

[Walter Driver (2"4 ed.)] 


KAVVANAH (Heb. 7333; lit. “directed intention”), the phrase 
used in rabbinic literature to denote a state of mental concen- 
tration and devotion at prayer and during the performance 
of mitzvot. Although the demand for kavvanah as an obliga- 
tory component of religious prayer and action is not explicitly 
mentioned in the Pentateuch, it is clearly referred to by the 
prophets. Isaiah, for instance, condemns those who “with their 
mouth and with their lips do honor Me, but have removed 
their heart far from Me’ (Isa. 29:13). 


Kavvanah in Prayer 

The Talmud attaches considerable importance to kavvanah 
in prayer. The Mishnah quotes R. Simeon’s dictum: “Do not 
regard your prayer as a fixed mechanical device, but as an ap- 
peal for mercy and grace before the All-Present” (Avot 2:13). 
It is, furthermore, related that the early hasidim used to wait 
an hour before and after prayer to achieve a state of kavvanah 
and emerge from it (Ber. 5:1). However, from the discussion 
in the Mishnah and the Gemara (Ber. 32b), it is clear that the 
rabbis, keenly aware of the “problem” of prayer were by no 
means unanimous in their interpretation of what proper ka- 
vvanah should be. Later medieval authors distinguished be- 
tween the preparation for kavvanah which precedes prayer 
and the achievement of kavvanah during prayer itself (e.g., 
Kuzari, 3:5 and 17), while repeatedly stressing the importance 
of both. Maimonides ruled as a matter of halakhah (which 
was not, however, agreed with by later codifiers) that “since 
prayer without kavvanah is no prayer at all, if one has prayed 
without kavvanah he has to pray again with kavvanah. Should 
one feel preoccupied or overburdened, or should one have just 
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returned from a voyage, one must delay one’s prayer until one 
can once again pray with kavvanah... True kavvanah implies 
freedom from all strange thoughts, and complete awareness 
of the fact that one stands before the Divine Presence” (Yad, 
Tefillah, 4:15, 16). The Shulhan Arukh states “better a little sup- 
plication with kavvanah, than a lot without it” (OH 1:4). 

Many talmudic decisions relating to kavvanah were mod- 
ified in the course of time. Thus, although the Mishnah (Ber. 
2:5) states that a bridegroom is not required to read the *Shema 
on his wedding night (because he would not be able to achieve 
a proper degree of concentration), it was later ruled that “since 
nowadays we do not pray with proper attention in any case” 
he must do so (Sh. Ar, oH 60:3). Similarly, “even if one did 
not recite the Amidah with kavvanah, it is not necessary to re- 
peat it?” since it is assumed that the kavvanah of the repetition 
would be no better (ibid., 101:1, and see Isserles, ad loc.). 

In the Kabbalah kavvanot (the plural of kavvanah) de- 
notes the special thoughts one should have at the recitation of 
key words in prayer. Very often these thoughts are divorced 
from the contextual meaning of the words and are of a mys- 
tical, esoteric nature. Some kabbalists were thus known as 
mekhavvenim (i.e., those who have kavvanot) and guides to 
kavvanot were written (cf. Emmanuel Hai Ricchi’s Mafteah 
ha-Kavvanot, Amsterdam, 1740). 


Kavvanah in Mitzvot 
This is defined as the intention of the person performing the 
action to do so with the explicit intention of fulfilling the re- 
ligious injunction which commands the action. One example 
of a lack of kavvanah quoted in the Mishnah (Ber. 2:1) is the 
case of one who reads the Shema during the morning (or eve- 
ning), for the purpose of study and not fulfillment of the mitz- 
vah; another is the case of one who hears the shofar on Rosh 
Ha-Shanah accidentally and thus does not have kavvanah for 
the mitzvah (RH 3:7). All authorities agree that due kavvanah 
to perform such mitzvot is desirable. There is, however, a dif- 
ference of opinion as to whether mitzvot performed without 
kavvanah are valid, or whether they must be repeated (cf. Ber. 
13a; RH 28a; Sh. Ar., OH 60:4). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Enelow, in: Studies... K. Kohler (1913), 82-107; 
Scholem, in: MGwJ, 78 (1934), 492-518; Weiss, in: JJS, 9 (1958), 163-92; 
A.J. Heschel, Torah min ha-Shamayim be-Aspaklaryah shel ha-Dorot, 


1 (1962), 168-9. 
[H. Elchanan Blumenthal] 


KAWKABAN, important mountain stronghold during the 
Ottoman occupation of the lower regions of *Yemen, north- 
west of San‘a. Kawkaban is about one hour’s walk from Shibam. 
Although the exact date of the city’s origin is not precisely 
known, the existing ruins and artifacts of the city give us a 
clue to its ancient existence from the Himyari period. Re- 
corded history goes back 950 years and speaks of Kawkaban 
as a depository for grain. Kawkaban is known from the de- 
scription of Jacob *Saphir, who stayed in these places in 1858 
during his travels. The Jewish quarter of Kawkaban, in which 
some 60 families lived during the last generation before the 
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emigration from there to Israel, was considerably distant from 
the Arab town; one had to descend into a wadi and climb a 
slope on the opposite side in order to reach the Jewish sec- 
tion. There was one synagogue. Most of the Jews made their 
living in pottery; others were shoemakers and tailors, espe- 
cially of leather jackets. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Saphir, Even Sappir (1864), 77-8; C. 
Rathjens and H. Wissmann, Landeskundliche Ergebnisse (1934), 94; 
134; C. Rathjens, Jewish Domestic Architecture in Sana, Yemen (1957), 


64-7. 
[Yosef Tobi (2™4 ed.)] 


KAY, BARRY (1932-1985), stage designer. Kay was born in 
Melbourne, Australia, but studied in Switzerland and at the 
Académie Julien, Paris. He moved to London in 1956 and be- 
gan designing for the Western Theater Ballet and the Alde- 
burgh and Edinburgh Festivals. His first complete produc- 
tion was for Shakespeare’s Measure for Measure at the Old Vic 
Theatre in 1957. He designed productions for the Théatre de la 
Monnaie, Brussels, the Royal Shakespeare Company, England, 
the Royal Ballet Company, Covent Garden, the Staatsoper, 
Berlin, and the Stuttgart Ballet. His principal work was for 
ballet, notably in association with the choreographer Kenneth 
Macmillan for the ballets The Sleeping Beauty and Anastasia. 
Kay designed a number of ballets for Rudolph Nureyev includ- 
ing Raymonda and Don Quixote, which was also filmed with 
the Australian Ballet Company. His work is noted for brilliant 
decorative invention as well as remarkable psychological in- 
terpretation of the themes and subjects involved. He held a 
number of exhibitions of his stage designs in London, Berlin, 
Australia, and New York. Kay was noted for his pioneering use 
of three-dimensional sets in the 1960s. His work is in impor- 
tant museum collections, including the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London, the National Gallery of Western Australia, 
and the National-Bibliothek, Vienna. 


[Charles Samuel Spencer (274 ed.)] 


KAYE, DANNY (David Daniel Kaminsky; 1913-1987), US. 
actor and entertainer. The son of a tailor, Kaye was born and 
brought up in Brooklyn, New York. He turned to entertaining 
after a brief career as an insurance agent and, starting in the 
Catskill Mountains, was a great success on the “Borscht Cir- 
cuit.” In 1939 he played ten weeks on Broadway in The Straw 
Hat Revue, a show partly devised by Sylvia Fine, whom he 
married and who continued to write material for him. His 
spectacular rise to stardom began in 1941, when Moss *Hart 
saw him at a New York night club and decided to write a part 
for him in the musical Lady in the Dark, in which Kaye scored 
an immediate success. His other Broadway performances were 
in Let’s Face It (1941-43); Danny Kaye Revue (Tony Award, 1953 
and 1963); and, later in his career, Two by Two (1970). 

He became a favorite on both sides of the Atlantic, with 
appearances on stage and screen. His versatile gifts were fully 
displayed in the film version of James Thurber’s short story 
‘The Secret Life of Walter Mitty (1947). His other films include 
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‘The Kid from Brooklyn (1946), A Song Is Born (1948), The In- 
spector General (1949), On the Riviera (Golden Globe for Best 
Actor, 1951), Hans Christian Andersen (1952), White Christ- 
mas (1954), The Court Jester (1956), Merry Andrew (1958), Me 
and the Colonel (Golden Globe for Best Actor, 1958), The Five 
Pennies (1959), On the Double (1961), and The Madwoman of 
Chaillot (1969). 

Kaye developed a highly individual style that relied on 
mime, song, irony, and a sunny personality. His specialty was 
reciting tongue-twisting songs and monologues. Those powers 
were perhaps seen at their best in the theater, where he could 
hold an audience with an hour-long act of song and patter. 

In 1960, he began doing specials on television, which led 
to his own Tv series, The Danny Kaye Show (1963 to 1967). He 
won an Emmy for his variety show in 1964. In 1955 he won 
an honorary Academy Award for his unique talents, and in 
1982 he was honored with the Jean Hersholt Humanitarian 
Award. 

He retired from show business in 1967, serving as ambas- 
sador-at-large for the United Nations International Children’s 
Fund (UNICEF) and conducting symphony orchestras in fund- 
raising concerts. He was a frequent visitor to Israel and wrote 
Around the World Story Book (1960). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Gottfried, Nobody’s Fool: The Lives of 
Danny Kaye (1994); M. Freedland, The Secret Life of Danny Kaye 


(1985). 
[Jo Ranson / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


KAYE, SIR EMMANUEL (1914-1999), British industrial- 
ist. Born in Russia, Emmanuel Kaye came to England as a 
small child and was educated at Twickenham Technical Col- 
lege. In 1940, he founded J.E. Shay Ltd., precision gauge tool 
and instrument makers; in 1943 he took over Lansing Bag- 
nall, making it the largest manufacturers of electric fork lift 
trucks in Europe. He supplied the Royal Household and won 
the Queen's Award for exports and for technological innova- 
tion. Kaye served as chairman of the Kaye Organization and 
of Lansing Bagnall, and allied companies in Switzerland and 
Germany, and of many other companies. At its peak in the 
19708, Lansing Bagnall employed 3,500 people and was the 
largest manufacturer of fork lift equipment in Europe. His 
public activities included the Confederation of British Indus- 
try and membership of the Reviewing Committee on the Ex- 
port of Works of Art. He was a trustee of the Glyndebourne 
Opera from 1979 to 1984. He was knighted in 1974. Kaye left 
a fortune of £46.3 million at his death. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; L.T.C. Rolt, Lansing Ba- 
gnall: The First Twenty-One Years at Basingstoke (1970). 


[Vivian David Lipman / Willian D. Rubinstein (24 ed.)] 


KAYE, JUDITH S. (1938- ), first woman to serve as chief 
judge of the State of New York . Kaye was born in Monticello, 
N.Y., to Lena and Benjamin Smith. She attended Barnard Col- 
lege (B.A., 1958) and New York Law School (LL.B., 1962) and 
married attorney Stephen Rackow Kaye. Kaye and her family 
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were long-time members of Sephardi Congregation Shearith 
Israel in New York City. Her meteoric career began as a litiga- 
tion associate at the New York law firm of Olwine, Connelly, 
Chase, O’Donnell, and Weyher (1969-83), where she became 
the firm's first woman partner. Recognizing Kaye's accom- 
plishments as a trial lawyer and her efforts on behalf of the 
Bar Association, and looking to diversify the court system, 
Governor Mario Cuomo appointed her as the first female as- 
sociate judge of the New York State Court of Appeals in 1983, 
and chief judge in 1993, a position that makes her head of the 
state judiciary as well as of the Court of Appeals. As chief judge 
she promoted jury reform and streamlined the court system 
by creating special courts throughout the state to deal with 
drug abuse, domestic violence, and family dysfunction. Her 
reanalysis of traditional legal roles and partnering of special- 
ized courts with outside agencies led to improved results and 
more public trust and became a model for other USS. states. 
Kaye was also active in improving the status of women and 
children and in addressing domestic violence; in 1993, she 
convened the state's first Matrimonial Commission to reform 
New York's divorce custody system, and in 2004 she created 
a new 32-member panel State Matrimonial Commission to 
examine excessive costs in child custody divorce battles. She 
was a founding member and honorary chair of the Judges 
and Lawyers Breast Cancer Alert, co-chair of the Permanent 
Judicial Commission on Justice for Children, and a member 
of the American Bar Association Commission on Domestic 
Violence. Her publications address domestic issues and legal 
process, state constitutional law, women in law, professional 
ethics, and problem solving. Kaye's many honors include the 
American Bar Association Commission on Women in the 
Profession’s Margaret Brent Women Lawyers of Achieve- 
ment Award, the National Center for State Courts’ William 
H. Rehnquist Award for Judicial Excellence, New York Uni- 
versity Law School's Vanderbilt Medal, and the Barnard Medal 
of Distinction. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.F. Rosen, “Kaye, Judith S.” in: Jewish 
Women in American: An Historical Encyclopedia (P.E. Hyman and 
D.D. Moore, eds.), Vol. 1 (1997), 733-34. 


[Judith Friedman Rosen (2™ ed.)] 


KAYE, NORA (1920-1987), U.S. dramatic ballerina. She be- 
gan her ballet training when she was eight, and at 15 joined 
the corps of the Metropolitan Opera Ballet. When Ballet The- 
ater was founded in 1939, she entered the corps de ballet and 
quickly rose to prima ballerina status. She starred in classical 
repertory and in many contemporary ballets, but she was pri- 
marily identified with the English choreographer, Antony Tu- 
dor. Her characterization of Hagar in Pillar of Fire (1942) was 
regarded as a great example of tragic acting. Others of Tudor’s 
works in which she appeared were Lilac Garden, Dark Elegies, 
and Dim Lustre. In 1951 Nora Kaye left Ballet Theater for the 
New York City Ballet, where she created the role of the nov- 
ice in Jerome Robbins’ The Cage. Returning to Ballet Theater 
in 1954, she danced in the works of Herbert Ross, whom she 
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married in 1959. After a brief tour with a company organized 
by herself and Ross, Ballets of Two Worlds, she retired from 
dancing in 1960. 

[Marcia B. Siegel] 


KAYFETZ, BEN (1916-2002), Canadian Jewish public ser- 
vant, journalist, broadcaster, human rights activist, Yiddish- 
ist. Kayfetz was born in Toronto’s immigrant community. In 
1939 he graduated from the University of Toronto with a B.A. 
in modern languages and, after a short stint as a high school 
teacher, he worked for the Canadian Wartime Information 
Board, then for the Canadian Control Commission in post- 
war Germany. After visiting Holocaust survivors in Displaced 
Person’s Camps and attending the 1946 Zionist Conference in 
Basle, Kayfetz returned to Canada as director of public rela- 
tions for the Canadian Jewish Congress (cjc). He worked in 
the Central Region cjc for the next 37 years, becoming direc- 
tor of the Joint Community Relations Committee in 1955 and 
executive director of the cyc Central Region in 1973. During 
that time he was involved with numerous issues, including 
international affairs, Soviet Jewry, Yiddish, kashrut and Israel 
advocacy. He retired in 1985, but continued to advise cyc lead- 
ership until his death in 2002. 

Kayfetz is remembered for his important work advanc- 
ing human rights in postwar Canada. He was instrumental 
in organizing successful campaigns for passage of legislation 
banning discrimination in employment and housing, remov- 
ing nonsectarian teaching from Ontario public schools, and 
enactment of federal anti-hate legislation and legislation deal- 
ing with war crimes. He remained a backbone of the Canadian 
Jewish community's struggle against antisemites, Holocaust 
deniers, and racists, often organizing the secret infiltration 
of hate groups. 

While Kayfetz insisted that he was not a professional 
historian, he had an encyclopedic knowledge of the Cana- 
dian Jewish community and the Toronto community in par- 
ticular. He published many popular and scholarly articles 
on the Canadian Jewish community and freely shared his 
knowledge with scholars and students alike. Kayfetz was a 
founder and president of the Toronto Jewish Historical So- 
ciety; he wrote Toronto Jewry 60 Years Ago and edited Ca- 
nadian content entries in the first edition of Encyclopaedia 
Judaica. He was also a frequent contributor to the Globe and 
Mail, the Canadian Jewish Standard (under the pseudonym 
of Gershon B. Newman), The American Jewish Yearbook, 
The Jewish Chronicle of London, and the Jewish Telegraphic 
Agency. In his last years, he was a radio commentator in 
Toronto. 

In 1985 Kayfetz was honored with membership in the 
Order of Canada in 1985 in recognition of his efforts in se- 
curing human rights. 

[Frank Bialystok (2"¢ ed.)] 


KAYSER, RUDOLF (1889-1964), German author and liter- 
ary journalist. After studying in Berlin, Munich, and Wuerz- 
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burg, Kayser was for several years a teacher in Berlin. In 1919 
he joined the editorial staff of the S. Fischer publishing house 
and became editor in chief of the literary periodical Die Neue 
Rundschau in 1924. Kayser was dismissed from these posts by 
the Nazis in 1933, settled in the U.S. two years later, and held 
the chair of German and European literatures at Brandeis Uni- 
versity from 1951 to 1957. His Jewish interests found expression 
in the essays and reviews that he contributed to Jewish peri- 
odicals, which included the Neue Juedische Monatshefte, Der 
Jude, and Historia Judaica, and in books such as Moses Tod. 
Legende (1921), Spinoza, Bildnis eines geistigen Helden (1932), 
and The Life and Time of Jehuda Halevi (1949). His biograph- 
ical studies also include Stendhal, oder das Leben eines Ego- 
tisten (1928), and Kant (1934). In his biographies he was less 
interested in discovering new facts about his subjects than in 
revealing their mental outlook and their Weltanschauung. He 
was especially influential in pre-Nazi Germany, discovering 
and encouraging literary talent not only through Verkuendi- 
gung (1921), his anthology of young lyricists, but also as editor 
of the Neue Rundschau, one of the most authoritative literary 
organs of the era. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kuerschner, in: Literatur-Kalender (1931), 
S.V. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. de Mendelssohn, S. Fischer und sein 
Verlag (1970); T.S. Hansen, “Rudolf Kayser,’ in: Deutschsprachige Ex- 
illiteratur seit 1933, J.M. Spalek and J.P. Strelka (eds.), 2 (1989), 421-32; 
C. Foucart, “André Gide, Rudolf Kayser et Die Neue Rundschau,” in: 
Bulletin des Amis d’André Gide, 31/37 (2003), 67-79. 


[Sol Liptzin] 


KAYSERLING, MEYER (Moritz; 1829-1905), German rabbi 
and historian. Kayserling, born in Hanover, studied with S.R. 
Hirsch in Nikolsburg, S.J. Rapoport in Prague, and S.B. Bam- 
berger in Wuerzburg and at Halle University. From 1861 to 
1870 he was rabbi at Endingen, Switzerland, where he fought 
strenuously for Jewish rights; thereafter he was rabbi and 
preacher in Budapest. 

Kayserling published a large number of works on vari- 
ous aspects of Jewish history, literature, and religion, mostly 
in German, which were very popular in their day, including 
Moses Mendelssohn: sein Leben und seine Werke (1862, 18887); 
Bibliothek juedischer Kanzelredner (2 vols., 1870-72); Die jue- 
dischen Frauen in der Geschichte... (1879); and a popular Jew- 
ish history, Lehrbuch der juedischen Geschichte und Literatur 
(1874); which ultimately went through ten editions. He also 
contributed the section on modern Jewish literature to Win- 
ter and Wuensche’s handbook on post-biblical Jewish litera- 
ture, Juedische Literatur seit dem Abschluss des Kanons... (vol. 
3, 1896). 

But Kayserling’s reputation rests on his long series of pio- 
neering publications on the history of Spanish Jewry and the 
Marranos, based to a great degree on original and, in some 
cases manuscript, sources. His Geschichte der Juden in Span- 
ien und Portugal, which in fact covered mainly Navarre and 
the Balearic Islands (vol. 1, 1861) and Portugal (vol. 2, 1867), 
was the first work in which Hebrew sources were consistently 
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used. His works on Marrano history and literature put the 
study on a new footing and were the basis of all subsequent 
treatments. They include Sephardim: Romanische Poesien der 
Juden in Spanien (1859); Menasseh ben Israel (1861); Christoph 
Columbus und der Anteil der Juden an den spanischen und por- 
tugiesischen Entdeckungen (1894; Christopher Columbus and 
the Participation of the Jews in the Spanish and Portuguese Dis- 
coveries, 1894, repr. 1968), written at the request of the Spanish 
government on the occasion of the 400" anniversary of the 
discovery of America; and his great bibliography of Marrano 
literature Bibliotheca espafiola-portugueza-judaica (Fr., 1890, 
repr. 1962 and 1971). In addition, the articles he contributed to 
the Jewish Encyclopedia on these subjects have retained their 
importance. Many of his works were translated into English 
and some into Hebrew. More than 100 of his articles on Jew- 
ish history and literature published before 1900 are listed in 
M. Schwab's Répertoire des articles relatifs a histoire et a la 
littérature juives... (1914-23). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Philippson, Biography of Meyer Kayser- 
ling (1898); W.A. Meisel, Ein Lebens-und Zeitbild... (1891); M. Weisz, 
Bibliographie der Schriften Dr. M. Kayserlings (1929); E. Neumann, 


Kayserling (Hg., 1906). 
[Cecil Roth] 


KAZAKEVICH, EMMANUIL GENRIKHOVICH (1913- 
1962), Soviet Russian author. Born in the Ukrainian town of 
Kremenchug, Kazakevich grew up in a Yiddish-speaking mi- 
lieu. As a young man he went to *Birobidzhan, capital of the 
autonomous Jewish region in the Soviet Far East, where he 
worked in a variety of jobs: managing a collective farm, di- 
recting a theater, and writing for a Yiddish newspaper. From 
1938 he lived in Moscow. In the 1930s Kazakevich was consid- 
ered one of the most promising young poets in Soviet Yiddish 
literature. Much of his original Yiddish verse is to be found 
in the antholoy Di Groyse Velt (“The Great World,’ 1939). He 
was also known for his Yiddish translations of prerevolution- 
ary and Soviet Russian writers, including Pushkin, Lermon- 
tov, and Mayakovsky. 

During World War 11 Kazakevich served in the Red 
Army and was wounded four times. He rose from ordinary 
scout to the rank of deputy commander of an army recon- 
naissance unit. Most of his later writings were inspired by his 
wartime experiences. After the war he began to write exclu- 
sively in Russian. Indeed, his former career as a Yiddish poet 
appears to have caused him some embarrassment. His first 
Russian novel, Zvezda (1947; The Star, 1950), was followed 
by Dvoye v stepi (“Two on a Steppe,’ 1948) and Vesna na 
Odere (1949; The Spring on the Oder, 1953). He was severely 
criticized for these works, because he emphasized the prob- 
lems of honor and free choice. Although Kazakevich, twice a 
Stalin prize-winner, escaped the tragic fate of many So- 
viet Jewish intellectuals during the virulently antisemitic 
purges of Stalin’s last years, he was undoubtedly aware of 
the constant danger to his life during that period. This may 
explain his novel Dom na ploshchadi (1956; The House on 
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the Square, 1960), published at the height of the post-Stalin 
“thaw. The book describes the atmosphere of morbid sus- 
picion prevalent in the Soviet army during the early post- 
war years. The 1962 novella Vragi (“The Enemies”), a thinly 
veiled appeal for tolerance, even toward political dissenters, 
depicted Lenin's magnanimity to his Menshevik opponents. 
The work was severely criticized as politically dangerous. 
Some of his works remained unpublished, such as “The Call 
for Help,’ about a ghetto seen through the eyes of a Russian 
officer. In the 1950s he went back to writing in Yiddish, and 
his articles were published in the Yiddish press in Warsaw, 
Poland. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Bocharov, Emanuil Kazakevich (Rus., 
1965); O.D. Galubeva et al., Russkiye Sovetskiye Pisateli, 2 (1964), 


264-73. 
[Maurice Friedberg] 


KAZAKHSTAN, former Soviet republic in Central Asia, and 
from 1991 an independent republic of the cis. It numbered 
19,240 Jews (0.3% of the total) in 1939. In 1979 its Jewish pop- 
ulation totaled 23,500 and in 1989, 19,900. By the early 2000s 
the figure had dropped to around 4,000 after the mass emi- 
grations of the 1990s. 

The Jewish community is very assimilated. In 1987 47.2% 
of children born to Jewish mothers had non-Jewish fathers. 
Nonetheless a Jewish educational system and synagogue were 
operating in Alma-Ata in 2006 under Rabbi Menachem Ger- 
shovich and a rabbi was also installed in Kavaganda. 


[Michael Beizer (2"4 ed.)] 


KAZAN, capital of Tatarstan autonomous republic, in the 
Russian Federation, an important commercial and industrial 
center, mainly of the oil industry. Until the 1917 Revolution, 
Kazan was outside the Jewish *Pale of Settlement. In 1861, 184 
Jews lived in the city, most of them veterans of the army of 
Nicholas 1. By 1897, their numbers had increased to 1,467 (1.1% 
of the total population). Pogroms broke out in the city in Oc- 
tober 1905. During World War 1 many exiles from the battle 
areas and from Lithuania arrived in Kazan. In 1926, there were 
4,156 Jews in the city (2.3% of the population), which grew to 
5,278 (1.33% of the total) in 1939. During the subsequent years, 
under the Soviet regime there was no possibility of develop- 
ing any Jewish communal life. During wwii many refugees 
reached the city and remained there after the war. The Jewish 
population of Kazan was estimated at about 8,000 in 1970. 
One synagogue existed until 1962, when it was closed down 
by the authorities. Jews prayed in private houses (minyanim), 
even though this was prohibited. The Jewish cemetery was 
still in use in 1970. 


[Yehuda Slutsky / Shmuel Spector (274 ed.)] 


KAZAN, LAINIE (Levine; 1940- ), U.S. singer, actress. A 
Brooklyn native, Kazan has achieved considerable success as 
an actress in film, television, and the stage and as a singer in 
both musicals and nightclub acts. Her big break came as Bar- 
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bra *Streisand’s understudy in the Broadway production of 
Funny Girl, replacing Streisand for two shows and earning 
rave reviews. Kazan began starring in nightclub acts and mu- 
sicals before making the jump into film and television. In 1982, 
she received a Golden Globe nomination for her portrayal of 
Jewish mother Belle Carroca in My Favorite Year (1982). She 
would later receive a Tony award nomination for her reprisal 
of the same role in the Broadway musical adaptation. Kazan’s 
other notable film credits include a role in fellow Hofstra 
alumnus Francis Ford Coppola's One From the Heart (1982) 
and such films as Lust in the Dust (1985), Harry and the Hen- 
dersons (1987), Beaches (1988), The Cemetery Club (1993), My 
Big Fat Greek Wedding (2002), and Gigli (2003). Kazan has 
made many television appearances over a period of four de- 
cades, receiving an Emmy nomination for her guest role on St. 
Elsewhere, appearing in repeat roles on The Nanny, Veronica’s 
Closet, Beverly Hills 90210, and My Big Fat Greek Life as well as 
making guest appearances on shows such as The Paper Chase, 
Touched By An Angel, and Will and Grace. 


[Walter Driver (2"4 ed.)] 


KAZARNOVSKI, ISAAC ABRAMOVICH (1890-2), Rus- 
sian inorganic chemist. Kazarnovski studied in Switzerland 
and received his doctorate in Zurich in 1914 and in 1922 he 
joined the Karpov Physico-chemical Institute of the Uni- 
versity of Moscow. He became a corresponding member of 
the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences in 1939 and was awarded 
the Stalin Prize in 1941. Kazarnovski wrote on chlorides and 
peroxides of metals, the production of anhydrous aluminum 
chloride from clays, and of sodium peroxide, and methods for 
regenerating air. He discovered sodium dioxide Na-O, and 


potassium ozonide KOs. 
[Samuel Aaron Miller] 


KAZATIN, city in Vinnitsa district, Ukraine, an important 
railroad junction. A Jewish community developed in the late 
19" century, numbering 1,731 (20% of the total population) in 
1897. During the civil war (1917-20) the Jews suffered greatly 
at the hands of the various armies passing through the town. 
In 1926 the Jewish population reached 3,012 (20%). During 
the Soviet period many Jews worked in a sugar refinery, on 
the railroad, and in two Jewish kolkhozes. Most of the chil- 
dren studied in a Yiddish school. In 1939 there were 2,648 Jews 
(15.8% of the total). The Germans entered Kazatin on July 14, 
1941. They set up a ghetto. On June 4, 1942, they killed 508 
Jews and another 250 in early July. In August they murdered 
183, and the last 30 in December 1942. Jews returned after the 
war but their last synagogue was closed by the authorities in 
1960. In 1970 the Jewish population was estimated at about 
300 families. Most left in the emigration of the 1990s 


[Yehuda Slutsky / Shmuel Spector (2"4 ed.)] 
KAZAZ, ELIJAH BEN ELIJAH (1832-1912), important 


Karaite public figure and pedagogue, a member of the Has- 
kalah. Born in Armyansk, Crimea, he studied there in a bet 
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midrash, moved to Evpatoria, and became the disciple of 
Abraham ben Yosef *Lutski (Aben Yashar). He started writ- 
ing poems in Hebrew at an early age. He lived for a while in 
Kherson, where he studied secular subjects with a priest and 
was on friendly terms with Yekutiel Berman, a member of the 
Haskalah, who introduced him to the world of modern Jew- 
ish literature. He studied at St. Petersburg University, at the 
faculty of Oriental Studies. After graduating, he founded in 
1859 a Karaite school in Odessa. In the 1860s he taught general 
history and Latin in Simferopol. In 1886 he became director of 
the Tatar pedagogical college in Simferopol. In 1895, when the 
officials, after his endeavors, opened the Alexander 111 School 
for Karaite teachers and hazzanim, Kazaz became its director, 
holding the position until 1908. 

He published numerous poems in Hebrew periodicals. 
The collections of poems appearing in book form, Shirim 
Ahadim (1857) and Yeled Shaashw’im (1910, Ashdod 2002), are 
among the few Karaite contributions to secular Hebrew liter- 
ature. Later, influenced by the teachings advocated by Abra- 
ham *Firkovich, he tried to sever all connection between the 
*Karaites and the mainstream of Jewry. He asserted that the 
Karaites were not Semites, but a Tatar or *Khazar tribe which 
had become converted to the Jewish faith. His works include 
a Hebrew textbook in Tatar, Le-Regel ha-Yeladim (1868-69), 
intended for the Karaite youth speaking the Tatar language; 
Torat ha-Adam (1889), an adaptation of Eléments de morale 
by P. Janet (1870); Kivshono shel Olam (1889), after La religion 
naturelle by J. Simon (1856); Emet me-Erez (1908), a shortened 
version of F. Vigouroux’s La Bible et les découvertes modernes 
en Palestine... (1879); Cicero, Ziyyur Biografi (a biographical 
sketch; 1908). He also translated the Karaite prayer book en- 
titled Ketoret Tamid into Russian (1905). The Russian authori- 
ties regarded him as the official Karaite representative. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Elyashevich, Materialy k serii narody i kul- 
tury x1Vv, kn. 2 (1993), 79-82; S. Poznanski, in: zHB, 13 (1909), 117-8, 
146, 148; 14 (1910), 114; Reshumot, 1 (1925), 476-83; R. Fahn, Sefer ha- 
Kara’im (1929), 138ff., MGW], 74 (1930), 141-4. 

[Isaak Dov Ber Markon / Golda Akhiezer (274 ed.)] 


KAZDAN, HAYYIM SOLOMON (Shlomo; 1883-1979), 
Yiddish educator, editor, and essayist. A teacher in Yiddish 
schools in Eastern Europe, Kazdan began his career in 1902 
as a teacher in the Girls’ Professional School in his native 
Kherson (Ukraine). As contributor to pedagogical journals, 
textbook writer, supervisor of schools and classroom teacher, 
he advanced the teaching of Yiddish language and literature. 
Kazdan was active in Jewish Socialist circles in Kherson, Kiev, 
and Warsaw. In the 1930s, he was the director of c.y.s.o. (Cen- 
tral Yiddish School Organization) in Warsaw. He was a key 
figure among those educators who believed that Yiddish was 
not only an educational means but also an end in itself. Flee- 
ing the Nazis, Kazdan arrived in the U.S. in 1941, where for 
more than a decade he was instructor at the Workmen’s Cir- 
cle high school (“mitlshul”), and from 1955 professor of Yid- 
dish language and literature at the Jewish Teachers Seminary. 
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The author of many books and monographs, his major works 
are: In di Teg fun Revolutsye (“In the Days of the Revolution,’ 
1928); In Eyner a Shtot (“Once in a City,” 1928); Di Geshikhte 
fun Yidishn Shulvezn in Umophengikn Poyln (“The History 
of the Jewish School System in Independent Poland,” 1947); 
and Fun Kheyder un Shkoles biz Tsisho (“From Kheyder and 
Shkoles to Tsisho,’ 1956). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 3 (1929), 413-7. ADD. BIB- 


LIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 8 (1981), 36-38. 
[Judah Pilch] 


KAZIMIERZ (Kuzhminr), hasidic dynasty, especially known 
for their development of hasidic melody. Its founder, EZEKIEL 
BEN ZEVI-HIRSCH TAUB OF KAZIMIERZ (d. 1856), was the 
disciple of *Jacob Isaac ha-Hozeh of Lublin and of other 
hasidic leaders. He began as a merchant in his home town of 
Plonsk, and eventually settled in Kazimierz, where he estab- 
lished himself as a zaddik. He became celebrated for his mu- 
sical gifts, and composed numerous hasidic melodies char- 
acterized by joyful lyricism. He used to say: “I do not feel the 
delight of Sabbath without a new melody.’ His sermons were 
collected in Nehmad mi-Zahav (1909). 

DAVID ZEVI OF NEUSTADT (d. 1882) Ezekiel’s eldest 
son, and one of the outstanding disciples of Menahem Men- 
del Morgenstern of Kotsk, founded the hasidic dynasty of 
Yablonov. His sermons are collected in Hemdat Dodo (1930). 
His grandson EZEKIEL OF YABLONOV founded the Nahalat 
Yaakov society in 1924, and in the following year settled in 
Erez Israel at the head of a group of Hasidim. They established 
an agricultural settlement, Nahalat Ya'akov, at the western ap- 
proaches to the Jezreel Valley (later part of *Kefar Hasidim). 

SAMUEL ELIJAH TAUB OF ZWOLEN (d. 1888), also a son 
of Ezekiel, like his father had musical gifts, but as a zaddik 
suppressed this bent and led the prayers only on rare occa- 
sions. He said: “In every melody there is a soul, and a spirit is 
breathed into it by the singer-creator; within the melody there 
is both youth and old age; it is like a living being, and there- 
fore whoever subtracts a note from or adds to it is as though 
he harms, as it were, the 248 organs of the human body.’ His 
son, MOSES AARON TAUB OF NOWY Dwokr (d. 1918), suc- 
ceeded his father, first at Zwolen and later at Nowy Dwor 
near Warsaw. HAYYIM JERAHMEEL TAUB (d. 1942), son of 
Moses Aaron, lived in Zwolen, Mlawa, and finally Warsaw; 
he headed a hasidic community and composed hasidic mel- 
odies. He perished in *Treblinka. ELEAZAR SOLOMON BEN 
EPHRAIM TAUB (d. 1938), of Wolomin, the grandson of the 
first Ezekiel, moved to Warsaw during World War 1. He also 
possessed musical gifts. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: MS. Geshuri, Neginah ve-Hasidut (1952). 


[Avraham Rubinstein] 


KAZIN, ALFRED (1915-1998), U.S. author, critic, and edi- 
tor. Born to immigrants and educated in New York, Kazin 
pointed out that he was temperamentally drawn to the idea 
of revolution and social transformation. Kazin first made his 
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reputation as a book reviewer for the New York Herald Tri- 
bune and as an editor for The New Republic and other newspa- 
pers and periodicals. His first and best-known work, On Na- 
tive Grounds (1942), was an explication of modern American 
literature, studying the estrangement of the American writer 
from American culture. His critical articles and reviews have 
been collected in a number of books, including Contempo- 
raries (1962). His autobiographical reflections can be found in 
A Walker in the City (1951), Starting Out in the Thirties (1965), 
and New York Jew (1978). They are also descriptions of the 
generation which grew up in the depression years and ma- 
tured under the impact of the Spanish Civil War and Nazism. 
A Lifetime Burning Every Moment (1996) consists of selections 
from his journals. In his Writing Was Everything (1995), Ka- 
zin reflected on his literary heritage and life. Kazin also ed- 
ited works by William Blake (1946), and others on Dreiser 
and Emerson. Together with A. Birstein he edited The Works 
of Anne Frank (1959). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Solotaroff (ed.), Alfred Kazin’s Amer- 
ica: Critical and Personal Writings (2003). 


[Milton Henry Hindus / Lewis Fried (2"¢ ed.)] 


KAZIN, JUDAH BEN YOM TOV (1708-1783), rabbi and 
halakhic authority of *Aleppo, whose rabbinical office he 
filled for many years. Kazin was involved in the controversy 
which broke out among the rabbis of Aleppo over the impo- 
sition of the authority of the local rabbis on the “Francos” 
(Jewish merchants of Western European origin who arrived 
in Aleppo during the late 17" century). The chief rabbi Ra- 
phael Solomon *Laniado demanded that the local customs be 
imposed on them, while the rabbis of Aleppo, led by Kazin, 
were opposed to this. During his last years he wrote Mahaneh 
Yehudah (Leghorn, 1803), which includes his arguments con- 
cerning this controversy and the approbations of the rabbis 
of Aleppo and *Jerusalem. It appears that with the deaths of 
Laniado and Kazin at the end of the 18» century the dispute 
subsided. Kazin also wrote responsa, which form the first part 
of the work Roei Yisrael (1904), and sermons, Ve-Zot li- Yhu- 
dah (still in Ms.). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.D. Gaon, Yehudei ha-Mizrah be-Erez Yis- 
rael, 2 (1937), 630; D.Z. Laniado, Li-Kedoshim Asher ba-Arez, 1 (1952), 
32; A. Lutzky, in: Zion, 6 (1940/41), 73-79. 
[Abraham David] 


KAZIN, RAPHAEL BEN ELIJAH (1818-1871), rabbi of 
Baghdad. Kazin was born in Aleppo. On the death of his fa- 
ther he left his birthplace, visiting Erez Israel and Persia, and 
in 1846 went to Baghdad as a “self-appointed emissary.’ He was 
an outstanding scholar and accomplished speaker. At that time 
the av bet din in Baghdad was Elijah Obadiah b. Abraham ha- 
Levi, who had come from Erez Israel. With the arrival of Kazin 
a violent controversy arose which split the community. Most of 
the wealthy men sought to depose Obadiah and appoint Kazin 
in his place, while most of the rabbis supported Obadiah. So 
deep-seated was the animosity that was engendered between 
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the rival factions that for many years they did not even inter- 
marry. Finally the supporters of Obadiah triumphed and in 
1847 Kazin left Baghdad. He went to Constantinople where 
he succeeded in obtaining a firman from the sultan appoint- 
ing him hakham bashi (“chief rabbi”) of Baghdad, an office 
that previously did not exist. He filled this office from 1849 to 
1852, and according to *Benjamin 11 he exercised his authority 
with firmness. Four soldiers were stationed as guards at the 
entrance of his house and when he went out he was preceded 
by five Jews in uniform carrying scepters in their hands, as 
was the custom for nobles at that time. In 1852 the “Obadiah 
faction” rose to power and Kazin was compelled to return to 
Aleppo. There is no information available on the activities of 
Kazin after his return to Aleppo. Three of his seven works have 
been published: Iggeret Maggid Mezarim (1837), an appeal to 
the Jews of Europe to come to the aid of the Jews of Persia, and 
two polemics against Christianity, Derekh ha-Hayyim (1848) 
and Likkutei Amarim (second ed. 1855, with a Ladino transla- 
tion). His other works, including a third polemic on Christi- 
anity, Derekh Emet, are in manuscript. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Ben-Jacob, Yehudei Bavel (1965), 156-61. 


[Abraham Ben-Yaacob] 


KAZIR HARISH (Heb. #75 1°3)?), urban community in 
northern Israel. Kazir Harish is located in the eastern hills of 
Wadi ‘Arra, and is an amalgamation of two settlements, with 
an area of 2.3 sq. mi. (6 sq. km.). Kazir was established as a 
community in 1982 by a group *Hitahdut ha-Ikkarim (Farm- 
ers Association) settlers, with assistance from the *Jewish 
Agency. Harish was established as a kibbutz by Ha-Kibbutz 
ha-Artzi, also with the assistance of the Jewish Agency, south- 
west of Kazir. Neither settlement succeeded in expanding as 
expected. In the beginning of the 1990s, Kazir numbered just 
30 families, while Harish was abandoned by its founders in 
1993. But with the mass immigration of the 1990s, Kazir and 
Harish were selected to be included in the “star plan” aimed 
at populating settlements bordering on Judea and Samaria. In 
1992 the government decided to unite the two settlements in 
a single municipal council. In 2002 its population was 3,500. 
The majority of the residents work outside the settlement, 
mainly in Haderah, Haifa, and Tel Aviv. 


WEBSITE: www.cityindex.co.il. 
[Shaked Gilboa (2! ed.)] 


KAZNELSON, SIEGMUND (1893-1959), publisher and edi- 
tor. Born in Warsaw, Kaznelson completed his studies at the 
German University in Prague. During his student days, he 
began publication of articles on Jewish and Zionist subjects 
in Die Welt and Selbstwehr, the Zionist periodical of Prague 
which he edited during World War 1. After the war, he moved 
to Berlin, where he first worked on the editorial staff of M. 
*Buber’s monthly, Der Jude. From 1920 he managed the Jue- 
discher Verlag publishing house, which he developed into the 
largest publishing house of German Jewry. Under his man- 
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agement it published Herzl’s diary, Dubnow’s history, the 
Juedisches Lexikon, the works of Ahad ha-Am, and other im- 
portant Jewish works. In 1937 Kaznelson immigrated to Erez 
Israel and took up residence in Jerusalem. While still in Ger- 
many he began his scientific-literary project on the role of 
the Jews in German culture. Part of this work was published 
during his lifetime; the rest was published posthumously as 
Juden im deutschen Kulturbereich (1962*), Beethovens ferne und 
unsterbliche Geliebte (1954); Juedisches Schicksal in deutschen 
Geschichten (anthology, 1959); The Palestine Problem and its 
Solution (1946); and Zionismus und Voelkerbund (1922). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Weltsch, in: Haaretz (April 3, 1959); idem, 
in: MB (Mar. 26, 1954); Juedischer Verlag, Almanach: 1902-1964 


(1964). 
[Getzel Kressel] 


KAZRIN (Heb. 7°13/7), urban community in the *Golan 
Heights. Kazrin was established in 1977 following the gov- 
ernment’s decision to settle and populate the Golan Heights. 
In 1979 the town received municipal status. It was planned as 
an urban center that would provide a variety of services to the 
rural communities and military bases scattered throughout 
the Golan. At the end of 2002 the population of Kazrin was 
6,280, among them 30% immigrants from the former Soviet 
Union. The town has an area of 4.7 sq. mi. (12.2 sq. km.). Its 
industrial area includes the Golan Heights Wineries and the 
Eden natural mineral water bottling plants, making it “the 
city of water and wine In addition, Kazrin’s industries in- 
clude dairy, plastic, and electronics factories. The town has 
an academic center, which includes the Ohalo Teachers Train- 
ing College, a branch of Haifa University, and a branch of the 
Open University. The Museum of Golan Antiquities exhibits 
archeological finds. The town’s name is derived from the an- 
cient talmudic village of Qasrin, which was destroyed in an 
earthquake 1,300 years ago. The remains of the ancient syna- 
gogue and other buildings are open to the public. 
WEBSITE: www.qatzrin.muni.il. 


[Shaked Gilboa (2™4 ed.)] 


KAZVIN, a town situated between *Teheran and the Caspian 
Sea. The name of the town is probably related to the word 
“Caspian.” *Benjamin of Tudela (1167) mentions the exis- 
tence of Jews in mountains and areas adjacent to Kazvin. The 
local tradition relates that in the “Imam mosque” in Kazvin 
are buried the biblical friends of the prophet Daniel, namely 
Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah. Kazvin for some time was 
the capital city of the first Safavids. Later, Shah *Abbas I made 
*Isfahan the capital (1588). However, Jews continued to live in 
Kazvin, and it is known that around 1746 Nader Shah trans- 
ferred many Jews from the city and its neighborhood to the 
northeast of *Iran. According to Levy at the beginning of the 
19 century there were 6,000 Jews in Kazvin. According to 
Neumark some Jewish families of Kabul in *Afghanistan orig- 
inated from Kazvin. He avers that there were no Jews living 
in Kazvin in his time (1884). According to the unpublished 
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memoirs of Solayman Cohen-Sedeq, a prominent Iranian Jew, 
reported by Levy (p. 1029), there were in 1876 in Kazvin 11 
Jewish families who had two synagogues. Most of them were 
immigrants from *Kashan and *Hamadan. Israeli contract- 
ing firms were active in Iran, particularly in reconstruction 
and development works in the area of Kazvin, which suffered 
heavily from an earthquake in 1962. It has been reported that 
Kazvin ceased to be a dwelling place of Jewish families some 
time during the 20" century. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.D. Adler (ed.), The Itinerary of Benjamin 
of Tudela (1907); H. Levy, History of the Jews of Iran, 3 (1960); E. Neu- 
mark, Massa be-Erez ha-Kedem, ed. by A. Yaari, 1947. 


[Amnon Netzer (2™ ed.)] 


KAZYONNY RAVVIN (Rus. “an official rabbi”; Heb. expres- 
sion, rav mi-taam), title of the officials elected by the commu- 
nities of Russia between 1857 and 1917 in accordance with the 
instructions of the government. Their official function was “to 
supervise public prayers and religious ceremonies so that the 
permanent regulations be respected; to regularize the laws of 
the Jews and clarify the problems connected with them; to ed- 
ucate them in the true spirit of the law.’ In practice the “official 
rabbis” represented their communities before the authorities. 
They delivered patriotic speeches, mostly in Russian, on festi- 
vals and on the birthdays of the czars. They supervised Jewish 
government schools, administered the oath to those who had 
been enlisted into the Russian army, and kept the records of 
births, marriages, and deaths in their communities. The insti- 
tution of kazyonny ravvin was linked with the attempts of the 
Russian government to influence and control Jewish commu- 
nal activities. As early as in the “Jewish constitution” of 1804 it 
was stated that, as from 1812, only those who could read and 
write Russian, Polish, or German would be authorized to of- 
ficiate as rabbis. In the “Jewish legislation” of 1835, the rab- 
bis’ functions were defined as “to guide the Jews in the fulfill- 
ment of their moral duties, the observance of the state’s laws, 
and obedience to the authorities.” The rabbi was to officiate at 
circumcision, marriage, and burial ceremonies, and keep the 
records of births and deaths. In 1836, when the government 
decided to censor the books of the Jews, the task was imposed 
on the rabbis of the large communities, to whom books were 
presented for inspection by their owners. 

With the growth of the Haskalah movement, the maskilim 
began to call for the appointment of rabbis who had a general 
education also. Projects were advanced for the establishment 
of a body of official rabbis after the example of the *Consis- 
tory in France. It soon became evident, however, that there 
were no men suitable for such positions among the Russian 
Jews. The suggestion of inviting “enlightened” rabbis from 
Western Europe was rejected on political grounds. As an ex- 
ception, the election of “enlightened” rabbis was approved for 
Riga (Abraham Neumann, 1854) and Odessa (Simeon Aryeh 
*Schwabacher, 1860). In 1847 two government seminaries for 
the training of rabbis in the spirit of Haskalah were estab- 
lished in Vilna and Zhitomir, financed from the revenues of 
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the *candle tax. In 1857, on the occasion of the graduation of 
the first classes of these institutions, a law was passed which 
declared that henceforward the Jewish communities were only 
to “appoint such rabbis who had completed their studies in the 
government seminaries, and the government Jewish schools 
of the second grade, the general schools, high, secondary, or 
district schools.” 

The application of the law encountered opposition from 
the communities. Poor salaries were granted to the rabbis 
thus appointed, and since they were dependent on reelection 
by their communities every few years their influence was in- 
significant. The maskilim called on the government to impose 
the election of such rabbis on the communities or to appoint 
them itself and pay their salaries so that they should be in- 
dependent of their congregants. These demands, which were 
at times supported by the local authorities, were rejected by 
the central government with the argument that they contra- 
dicted the fundamental right of the Jewish communities to 
elect their own rabbis. The government rabbinical seminaries 
did not achieve their objective, and in 1873 were closed down 
and converted into government schools for Jewish teachers. 
In practice, every Jew who had completed six, or even four 
classes of a Russian secondary school could present his can- 
didature for the post of kazyonny ravvin. 

The Jewish communities generally regarded the institu- 
tion of official rabbis with hostility and endeavored to restrict 
their activities as far as possible. On many occasions, men 
without any knowledge of Judaism and its contents were ap- 
pointed to this position, which they merely considered a si- 
necure. At times, even the moral conduct of the incumbents 
of this office was doubtful. The true religious influence within 
the communities continued to be wielded by the rabbis of the 
traditional style whom the Russian government recognized, 
though not officially, under the title of “spiritual rabbis.” Jewish 
folklore abounds in descriptions of the official rabbi as cov- 
etous, an ignoramus, and one who despises the values of the 
Jewish religion. Their connections with the authorities, and 
at times even with secret police, occasionally led them to be 
suspected as informers. At the same time, the official rabbin- 
ate became a source of livelihood for many Jewish maskilim, 
some of whom elevated this function to the level of a valuable 
public service (Z.S. Minor, in Minsk and later in Moscow; A.A. 
Pumpianski, in Riga; J.L. *Kantor, in Libava (Liepaja), Vilna, 
and Riga; J. *Mazeh, in Moscow; HY. Katzenelson, in Oriol; 
I.B. *Levner, in Lugansk; S.Z. Luria, in Kiev; and also *Shalom 
Aleichem, in Lubny, 1880-83). 

With the growth of nationalism and Zionism, Zionist 
circles, with the slogan “Conquest of the Communities,” at- 
tempted to convert the function of kazyonny ravvin into a 
channel for nationalist influence, and in many communities 
leaders and activists of the movement were elected to this of- 
fice through the influence of the Zionists. They attempted 
to influence their communities in a nationalist direction, 
to strengthen Jewish education, and to educate the youth 
and bring it nearer to Judaism. This was a thankless func- 
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tion, however, and its incumbents were compelled to tread a 
tightrope between the czarist authorities and their nationalist 
conscience. Rabbis of this category included Vladimir *Tiom- 
kin (Yekaterinoslav), Shemariah *Levin (Grodno, Yekateri- 
noslav), Menahem *Sheinkin (Balta, 1901-05), Y.N. Vilenski 
(Nikolayev, 1903-05), and Mordecai Rabinsohn (Bobruisk). 
J. Mazeh, Shemariah Levin, Y.N. Vilenski, A.I. Freudenberg 
(Kremenchug), and Isaac *Schneersohn (Chernigov) de- 
scribed their public activities as official rabbis in their mem- 
oirs. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Margulis, Voprosy, yevreyskoy zhizni 
(1889), 168—92; Yu. Hessen, in: YE, 13 (c. 1910), 226-31. 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


KECSKEMET (Hung. Kecskemét), city in central Hungary. 
The first Jews arrived there when the area was under Turk- 
ish domination in the 16‘ to 17" centuries. Subsequently the 
city came under Austrian rule. In 1715 the municipal coun- 
cil was requested to order the Jews attending the fairs there 
to do their business separately from the other merchants. In 
1746 four Jewish families from Obuda (Alt-Ofen) settled in the 
city. At first the Jews mainly engaged in the trade of hides and 
feathers. Later, they organized the internationally celebrated 
trade of the region in cattle, poultry, preserves, alcoholic li- 
quor, and wine. 

A community was established in 1801, and in 1814 the 
Jews were authorized to use a house which they had pur- 
chased as a synagogue. The Jews in Kecskemet were attacked 
during the revolution of 1848 and their shops were looted. The 
community was declared neologist (see *Neology) in 1868. A 
magnificent synagogue was erected in 1871; it was destroyed 
by an earthquake in 1911 but was rebuilt in 1913. A separate 
Orthodox community was founded in 1917. After the end of 
World War 1, following the collapse of the brief Communist 
regime, the White Terror fomented pogroms in the town and 
eight Jewish victims lost their lives. 

Rabbis of Kecskemet included Simeon Fischmann, Ar- 
min Perls, later rabbi of *Pecs, Joseph Barany, Joseph Borsodi 
(1916-42), and Joseph Schindler (1942-50) who, after his re- 
turn from the concentration camps, continued to hold rab- 
binical office in the city. There was a Jewish school in the city 
from 1844 to 1870. 

In the wake of the growing antisemitism after 1930 there 
was an increase in Zionist activity, particularly after 1939. The 
Jewish population numbered 47 in 1785, 441 in 1840, 1,514 in 
1869, 1,984 in 1900, 1,860 in 1920, 1,567 in 1930, and 1,346 in 
1941. 


Holocaust Period 

In May 1944, after the German invasion of Hungary (March 19, 
1944), the Jews in Kecskemet were rounded up and treated 
with exceptional brutality by members of the ss from among 
the Hungarian Volksdeutsche. Their suffering was so great 
that 70 of them committed suicide by taking poison; 13 people 
were smuggled out at the last minute with the aid of forged 
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documents. At the end of June, the 940 remaining Jews in 
the ghetto were sent to Auschwitz, from which only 150 re- 
turned. 

Between 1945 and 1947, there were 410 Jews living in Ke- 
cskemet, including refugees from the siege in Budapest. The 
Jewish population numbered 221 in 1949, 84 in 1954, and 40 
in 1970. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Barany, in: IMIT, 9 (1899), 102-26; M. Sand- 
berg, Shanah le-Ein Kez (1966). 

[Alexander Scheiber] 


KECSKEMETI, ARMIN (1874-1944), Hungarian rabbi and 
scholar. Kecskeméti was born in Kecskemet, Hungary. He 
studied in Budapest at the rabbinical seminary and the uni- 
versity. He served as rabbi in Mako, Hungary, from 1898 to 
1944 and also lectured on Jewish history at Szeged University. 
He died in the Strasshof concentration camp. For his stud- 
ies Kecskeméti was able to use the rich library of Immanuel 
*Loew. Kecskeméti’s works, which were mainly popular, in- 
clude A zsidé irodalom térténete (“History of Jewish Litera- 
ture,’ 2 vols., 1908-09); Azsidék egyetemes térténete (“Uni- 
versal History of the Jews,” 2 vols., 1927); Izrael térténete a 
bibliai korban (“History of Israel in Biblical Times,’ 1942); 
and A csanddmegyei zsidok torténete (“History of the Jews in 
the District of Csanad,” 1929), which discusses his own com- 


munity, Mako. 
[Alexander Scheiber] 


KECSKEMETI, GYORGY (1901-1944), Hungarian journal- 
ist, born in Maké, the son of Rabbi A. Kecskeméti. From 1929 
to 1936 Kecskemeéti taught at the Jewish secondary school of 
Budapest and in 1931 joined the staff of the government's Ger- 
man newspaper Pester Lloyd. From 1936 he was editor in chief, 
and held the position in spite of anti-Jewish legislation until 
the Nazi occupation. He wrote a book of poems Valtozatok 
hat témdara (“Variations on Six Themes”), and contributed to 
periodicals. When the Germans occupied Hungary, he was 
among the journalists deported to Auschwitz, where he died. 
He left several manuscripts. 


KECSKEMETI, LIPOT (1865-1936), Hungarian rabbi and 
scholar. Kecskeméti was born in Kecskemét. He studied at the 
rabbinical seminary and the University of Budapest and at the 
Lehranstalt fuer die Wissenschaft des Judentums in Berlin. He 
served as rabbi of Nagyvarad from 1890 to his death. Kecske- 
meéti, a magnificent orator and a highly respected leader, was 
a convinced anti-Zionist and assimilationist and a Hungar- 
ian patriot, courageously resisting attempts to Romanianize 
Nagyvarad and the other Hungarian regions transferred to 
Romania after World War 1. He founded a Jewish high school 
there. Among his published works are Zsidé koltékbél (“By 
Jewish Poets,’ 1887), an anthology of medieval Jewish poetry; 
his Ph.D. thesis, A pokol a kézépkori zsido koltészetben (“Hell 
in Medieval Jewish Poetry,’ 1888); Egy zsido vallds van-e, 
tobb-e? (“Is There One Jewish Religion or More?” 1913); Az 
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izraelita vallas torténete (“History of Jewish Religion,’ 4 vols., 
1932); Jeremids proféta és kora (“The Prophet Jeremiah and His 
Age,” 3 vols., 1932); Ezsajas (“Isaiah,” 3 vols., 1935); and many 
articles in Hungarian-Jewish periodicals. He also translated 
the Prophets for a Hungarian edition of the Bible. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Fischer, Das Buch von Dr. L. Kecskeméti 
“Gibt es blos eine juedische Religion oder mehrere” (1934); Emlékkényv 


Dr. Kecskeméti Lipot (1936). 
[Alexander Scheiber] 


KEDAINIAI (Rus. Keidany; Yid. Kaidan), town in central 
Lithuania, founded during the 14 century. From 1490 the 
locality was ruled by the Kishkis family, which invited Jewish 
merchants to settle there. The town became a Calvinist center 
in 1560 under the rule of the princes Radziwill, and the Jews 
were granted civic rights and religious freedom. Jews there 
engaged in the import and export trades, winemaking, and 
moneylending. Jewish craftsmen, ritual slaughterers, butchers, 
and cattle dealers were organized in guilds. The community 
played an important economic and social role in the Coun- 
cil of Lithuania (see *Councils of the Lands). There were 501 
Jewish poll-tax payers in the town in 1766. The rabbis of the 
*Katzenellenbogen family made Kedainiai a center of Jewish 
learning. After Kedainiai passed to Russia in 1795, the Jews 
there lost their specific rights. The community, which num- 
bered 4,987 in 1847, decreased by emigration during the 1880s, 
and by 1897 numbered 3,733 (64% of the population). During 
World War 1, in May 1915, the Jews were expelled from Ke- 
dainiai to the interior of Russia, but some returned after the 
war. There were 2,500 Jews living in Kedainiai in 1923 (33% of 
the population), of whom approximately 15% were engaged in 
the cultivation and marketing of vegetables and agricultural 
exports. In 1939 Jewish refugees from Poland including the 
scholars of the yeshivah of *Mir settled in Kedainiai. On June 
24, 1941, the Germans occupied the town, executing around 
325 Jews in the forests by July, and on Aug. 28, 1941, with the 
cooperation of the Lithuanians, the rest of the Jewish popu- 
lation - including 1,000 from surrounding towns - was mas- 
sacred at the Smilaga Creek. Senior *Sachs and MLL. *Lilien- 
blum were born in Kedainiai. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: B.H. Kasel, Kaidan (1930). 


[Dov Levin] 


KEDAR (Heb. 1777), a nomadic tribe or league of tribes in 
the Arabian Desert. Kedar is mentioned in Genesis 25:3 and 
1 Chronicles 1:29 among “the sons of Ishmael,” the latter be- 
ing tribes of Arabs known from the eighth century B.c.£. on- 
ward in the desert tracts surrounding Palestine (see *Ishma- 
elites). The mode of life of the Kedarites, as reflected in the 
Bible, was associated with the rearing of sheep and camels (Isa. 
60:7; Jer. 49:28-29, 32; Ezek. 27:21), and with dwelling in tents 
(Jer. 49:29; Ps. 120:5; Song 1:5) and in unfortified villages and 
camps (Isa. 42:11; Jer. 49:31). 

Biblical information on their locality and history is ex- 
tremely scant, but many details about these are known from 
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other sources, in particular from inscriptions of Assyrian 
kings. The earliest document which refers to the Kedarites 
is the inscription of Tiglath-Pileser 111 found in Iran (unpub- 
lished). In it they are mentioned together with other nations 
in the west of the Fertile Crescent who surrendered to the As- 
syrian king and whose rulers paid him tribute in 738 B.c.E. 
From parallel inscriptions of Ashurbanipal it is evident that 
Hazail, king of the Arabs, against whom Senacherib’s army 
fought between 691 and 689 B.c.£. in the region of Duma 
(Jawf) in Wadi Sirhan, and who surrendered to Esarhaddon, 
was the king of Kedar. Close to 652 B.c.E. the Kedarites un- 
der Uate’ the son of Hazail, who broke his oath of allegiance 
to Ashurbanipal, raided the frontier regions on the western 
border of the Assyrian empire, but were repulsed and de- 
feated by King Kamashtalta of Moab and by units of the As- 
syrian army stationed along the border from the Valley of 
Lebanon to Edom. 

Another leader who took part in these raids and is 
likewise described as “king of Kedar” in the inscriptions of 
Ashurbanipal was Ammuladi(n). Following the defeat of 
Uate’ the leadership of the Kedarites passed to Abiate’ the 
son of Te’ri, who in 652 B.C.E. sent soldiers to Babylon to help 
Shamash-shum-ukin king of Babylonia in his war against his 
brother Ashurbanipal. In the period of the intensive mili- 
tary operations of the Assyrian army in Babylonia and Elam 
(652-646 B.C.E.), the Kedarites under Abiate’ and Aamu sons 
of Teri were among other units of nomads that exerted pres- 
sure on the inhabited area along the frontier of the desert, 
from the region of Jebel Bishri to the vicinity of Damascus. 
The grave situation resulting from the pressure of the nomads 
compelled the king of Assyria to launch an extensive cam- 
paign against them mostly in the desert and under difficult 
conditions (Ashurbanipal’s ninth campaign). The information 
in Jeremiah 49:28 ff. combined with that in the Babylonian 
Chronicle (BM 21946 rev. 9-10) shows that in 599 B.C.E. units 
of Nebuchadnezzar’s army raided the encampments of the Ke- 
darites in the western region of the Syrian desert. 

With the ending of the political existence of the Transjor- 
danian kingdoms in the first half of the sixth century B.c.E., 
the Kedarites together with other units of “the children of the 
east” penetrated to the settled country whose borders were 
breached. The dimensions of their expansion and the area of 
their operations in the west are attested by the votive inscrip- 
tion “noxit? IP F219 OWI 12 °PP 1p 7” on a silver bowl orig- 
inating from the temple of the Arab goddess Han-lIlat at Tell 
al-Maskhtta (in the neighborhood of Ismailia) at the eastern 
approach of Egypt. On the basis of paleographical and ar- 
chaeological considerations, the bowl and the inscription have 
been dated to the fifth century B.c.z. Accordingly, some hold 
that Geshem king of Kedar is the Arab Geshem, Nehemiah’s 
enemy (Neh. 2:19; 6:1ff.). However the data for this identifica- 
tion are inconclusive. 

Later references to the Kedarites occur not only in in- 
scriptions dating from the centuries close to the Common Era 
and found in a temple at Ma’in in southern Arabia but also in 
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Pliny (Historia Naturalis, 5:65), who mentions them among the 
peoples of northern Arabia, alongside the Nabateans. 

The wide dispersion of the Kedarites, extending as it did 
from the region of Duma (Jawf) in Wadi Sirhan to Palmyrene 
and to the eastern port of the Nile Delta, lends probability to 
their having been a union of various sub-units. Evidence of the 
existence of such a social organization occurs in the inscrip- 
tions of Ashurbanipal, according to which Uate’ son of Hazail 
and Ammuladi(n) flourished at the same time and in which 
both are referred to as “king of Kedar. Similarly Ezekiel 27:21 
refers to “Arabia, and all the princes of Kedar.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Musil, Arabia Deserta (1927), 490-91; K. 
Mlaker, Die Hierodulenisten von Ma‘in (1943), 40; J. Rabinowitz, in: 


INES, 15 (1956), 1-9. 
[Israel Ephial] 


KEDEM, ORA (1924-_ ), physical chemist. Kedem was born 
in Vienna and immigrated to Erez Israel in 1940 as an “ille- 
gal” immigrant on the ill-fated Patria. She graduated from the 
Hebrew University and received her doctorate from the Weiz- 
mann Institute in 1953. Together with Prof. Aharon *Katzir she 
initiated the analysis of biomembrane processes in terms of 
nonequilibrium thermodynamics, defining the energy conver- 
sion in active transport and muscle action. In the 1960s and 
early 1970s she helped to found Ben-Gurion University (the 
University of the Negev). She founded and chaired the De- 
partment of Membrane Research at the Weizmann Institute 
and was scientific director of membrane products there and 
then of RPR). She contributed to the understanding and de- 
velopment of membrane processes for desalination and other 
separation technologies. In 1965 she was appointed associate 
professor in the Department of Polymer Research at the In- 
stitute and full professor in 1970. She was awarded the Israel 


Prize for science in 1961. 
[Bracha Rager (2"¢ ed.)] 


KEDEMITES OR EASTERNERS (Heb. 07}? 732 (benei ke- 
dem, bene qedem), adjective qadmoni, °327}2; Gen. 15:19) is a 
general designation for the peoples living on the eastern bor- 
der of Syria and Palestine, from as far north as Haran (Gen. 
29:1—-4) to as far south as the northern end of the Red Sea (Gen. 
25:1-6). In Israelite ethnology, all these peoples, and the Ish- 
maelites as well, who ranged from the border of Egypt to As- 
syria (i.e., the Middle Euphrates), and who included the in- 
habitants of Tema and Dumah (Gen. 25:12-18), were all related. 
Their center of dispersion was the Middle Euphrates region - 
called Aram-Naharaim (Gen. 24:10; Deut. 23:5), Paddan-Aram 
(Gen. 28:2, 5, 6, 7; 31:18 (or Paddan, Gen. 48:7)), “the country 
Aram” (Hos. 12:13), or simply Aram (Num. 23:7). From here 
Abraham and Lot moved to Canaan (Gen. 12:5). Lot eventu- 
ally moved to Transjordan and became the ancestor of Moab 
and Ammon (Gen. 19:30ff.), while Abraham became the an- 
cestor of all the other Kedemites, including the Ishmaelites, 
and of the Israelites as well. His son Isaac and the latter’s son 
Jacob-Israel married wives from Abrahams original home- 
land, where Jacob even lived for 20 years. Hence the confes- 
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sion, “My father was a wandering/ fugitive Aramean who mi- 
grated to Egypt” (Deut. 26:5). The Israelites acknowledged all 
those peoples as their kin in contrast to the Canaanites. The 
Kedemites enjoyed among the Israelites a great reputation for 
wisdom. Not only does David quote a Kedemite proverb which 
he characterizes as such, but the wisdom of the Kedemites is 
rated only lower than Solomon's though higher than that of 
the Egyptians (1 Kings 5:10), and Isaiah represents the Egyp- 
tian king’s wise men as seeking to impress him by claiming 
descent from sages of Kedem (this, not “of old,” is the mean- 
ing of qedem in Isa. 19:11). A wise instruction by the mother 
of a Kedemite king, *Lemuel, to her royal son is preserved, ac- 
cording to the superscription, in Proverbs 31:19; for Massa is 
the name of an Ishmaelite tribe (Gen. 25:14; on the Aramaiz- 
ing diction, see *Job). *Agur son of Jakeh was doubtless of the 
same nationality as Lemuel, according to Proverbs 30:1, where 
ha-massa’i, “the Massaite,’ is to be read. The reputed wisdom 
of the Edomites (included among the Kedemites in Isa. 11:14) 
is alluded to in Jeremiah 49:7; Obadiah 7 end, 8. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Cogan, I Kings (AB; 2000), 220. 
[Harold Louis Ginsberg] 


KEDEMOTH (Heb. 27/7, ni7j7), city and desert E. of the 
Jordan. It was from the wilderness of Kedemoth that Moses 
sent messengers to Sihon, the Amorite king of Heshbon, ask- 
ing for peaceful passage through his lands, and was refused. 
The city of Kedemoth is mentioned among the cities of the 
tribe of Reuben together with Jahaz and Mephaath (Josh. 
13:18); “Kedemoth with the open land about it” was a levitical 
city of the tribe (1 Chron. 6:64). 

The identification proposed for the wilderness of Kede- 
moth is the desert east of the settled area of Moab where the 
Arnon River begins. The city of Kedemoth has been identified 
with one of the tells in the adjoining cultivated area, either Qasr 
al-Za‘faran or Khirbat al-Rumayl. Both mounds have upper 
Nabatean levels followed by Early Iron Age strata; Khirbat al- 
Rumay] also contains the remains of a large Moabite fortress. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Glueck, in: BASOR, 65 (1937), 27; Press, Erez, 


s.v.; Aharoni, Land, index. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


KEDUSHAH (Heb. 77/7). The biblical term for holiness 
is kodesh; mishnaic Hebrew, kedushah, and that which is re- 
garded as holy is called kadosh. Jewish exegetes, following early 
rabbinic interpretation (Sifra) of Leviticus 19:2: “You shall be 
holy, for I the Lord your God am holy,’ have consistently taken 
the verb kadesh to mean “distinguished, set apart.” The Sifra 
paraphrases the command with the words “You shall be set 
apart” (Heb. perushim). The traditional interpretation coin- 
cides with the findings of modern phenomenologists of reli- 
gion who describe the holy as “the wholly other” and as that 
which is suffused with a numinous quality. The latter is both 
majestic and fearsome (The Idea of the Holy, Rudolph Otto, 
1923, ch. 8) or to use the term Otto popularized, “the myste- 
rium tremendum.” 
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General Considerations 

The concept of holiness, because of its centrality in the Bible, 
affords an excellent illustration of how the biblical authors, un- 
der the dominance of the monotheistic idea, radically refash- 
ioned, in whole or part, notions of the sacred in the religions 
of the Near East. In primitive Semitic religions, as in primitive 
religions generally, the holy is considered an intrinsic, imper- 
sonal, neutral quality inherent in objects, persons, rites, and 
sites, a power charged with contagious efficacy and, therefore, 
taboo. Seldom is the quality of holiness ascribed to the deity. 
In biblical religion, on the contrary, holiness expresses the very 
nature of God and it is He who is its ultimate source and is de- 
nominated the Holy One. Objects, persons, sites, and activi- 
ties that are employed in the service of God derive their sacred 
character from that relationship. The extrinsic character of the 
holy is reflected in the fact that by consecrating objects, sites, 
and persons to God, man renders them holy. Further, since 
holiness is conceived as the very essence of God, biblical reli- 
gion, in both the priestly and prophetic writings, incorporates 
moral perfection as an essential aspect of holiness, though by 
no means its total content. Therefore, unlike contemporary 
ancient Near East religions, biblical Judaism does not confine 
the sacred to the sphere of the cult. God’s moral perfection and 
purpose is not in static terms alone but in its redemptive acts 
in history. Indeed, holiness, since it is derived from God, is 
related to the realm of nature, history, human experience and 
conduct as well as to the election of Israel and the covenant. 
“The energy with which from the time of Moses onward the 
person of the divine Lord concentrates all religious thought 
and activity upon himself gives even the statements about holi- 
ness an essentially different background from that which they 
possess in the rest of the Near East” (Theology of the Old Testa- 
ment, Walther Eichrodt, 1961, vol. 1, p. 271). Finally, since pagan 
religions regard holiness as a mysterious intrinsic power with 
which certain things, persons, locales, and acts are charged, 
the division between the realms of the holy and the profane are 
permanently, unalterably fixed. In fact, the latter represents an 
ever-present danger to the former. By contrast, biblical religion 
looks forward to the universal extension of the realm of the 
holy in the end of days so as to embrace the totality of things 
and persons. 

While biblical religion recognizes an area of the profane 
(“impure”) as capable of defiling and polluting the sacred, no- 
where does it regard the former as possessing a threatening 
dangerous potency. The following elements of the concept of 
holiness are, however, held by the Bible in common with other 
ancient Near Eastern religions: 

(1) the concept of the mortal danger involved in unau- 
thorized approach to or contact with the sacred; 

(2) the notion of various degrees of holiness; and 

(3) the contagious, communicable character of the sacred. 
In the words of Eichrodt: “The whole system of taboo is pressed 
into the service of a loftier idea of God” (ibid., p. 274). 

The following sections offer specific and varied biblical 
illustrations of the general considerations set forth above. 
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The Holiness of God 

Seeking to express the ineffable holiness of God, an ultimate 
category, the biblical authors drew on a vast and varied series 
of predicates. With the single exception of God’s moral per- 
fection and action, they all fall within the scope of the “mys- 
terium tremendum.’ The most frequent is “fearsome,” “awe- 
some, (Heb. nora; Ps. 89:7, 8; 99:3; 111:9). A site at which a 
theophany has been experienced is described as “awesome” 
and induces in the visioner a state of fear (Gen. 28:17). God’s 
works are called “fearful” (Ex. 15:11; 34:10; Ps. 66:3, 5). This 
aspect of the divine holiness and man’s attitude toward it are 
perhaps best summed up in the verse (1 Sam. 6:20), “Who is 
able to stand before the Lord, the Holy God?” In several pas- 
sages, e.g., Joshua 24:19, God’s fearful, unapproachable holi- 
ness is equated with His jealousy, His unrelenting demand 
for exclusive virtue. 

The fearful aspect of the divine holiness is reflected in the 
warning to keep one’s distance from the outward manifesta- 
tion of the divine presence (Ex. 3:5; 19:12, 13, 23; Num. 18:3; Josh. 
5:15). To gaze directly upon the divine manifestation or even 
upon the sacred vessels when the latter are not in actual use 
may cause death (Ex. 33:20; Num. 4:20; 18:13; Judg. 13:22; 1 Kings 
19:13). God is “glorious in holiness” (Ex. 15:11); His holiness is 
unique (1 Sam. 2:2); His “way” is that of holiness (Ps. 77:14). 

Preeminently, it is the divine name which is characterized 
as holy since the name of God expresses His essence (Lev. 20:3; 
22:2, 32; Ps. 103:1; 105:3; 145:21; I Chron. 16:10). Noteworthy is 
Ezekiel’s repeated use of the phrase “My Holy Name.’ To Isa- 
iah, we owe the appellation of God as the “Holy One of Israel” 
(Isa. 1:4; 5:19, 243 10:20; 12:6; 17:7; 29:23; 30:12, 15; 31:1; 37:23). 
The term is employed even more consistently by Deutero-Isa- 
iah (Isa. 41:14; 43:3, 143 45:11; 47:4; 48:15; 49:7; 54:5; 60:14). It 
appears once in Jeremiah (50:29) and in Psalms (71:22). Isa- 
iah’s tendency to characterize God as the “Holy One of Israel” 
may be assumed to derive from the divine call to the prophet 
(ch. 6) in which he hears the dramatic thrice-repeated proc- 
lamation of the seraphim (the trisagion) of “Holy, holy, holy, 
the Lord of Hosts, the whole earth is full of His glory” (6:3). 
In this encounter, in the presence of the absolute holiness of 
God - the apparent intention of the dramatic repetition — the 
prophet is overcome by an acute sense of his own sinfulness 
and that of the people among whom he dwells (v. 5). The pas- 
sage clearly implies, and indeed emphasizes, the moral aspect 
of God's holiness. 

However, it is erroneous to assert, as is frequently done, 
that the interpretation of the divine holiness as essentially an 
expression of God’s moral perfection is the unique contri- 
bution of the prophets. Distinctly priestly writers associate 
God’s holiness with moral qualities. This is to be seen in the 
so-called Holiness Code (Lev. 17-26). In priestly law (Lev. 19) 
the purely ritualistic aspects of holiness are combined with 
distinctly moral injunctions. Priestly liturgy (Ps. 15; 24:3-6) 
stresses that only he who “has clean hands and a pure heart” 
can stand on God’s holy mountain (Ps. 24:3, 4). The prophets 
deepen and broaden the moral dimension of the divine holi- 
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ness. For Amos (2:7) oppression of the poor and sexual prof- 
ligacy are tantamount to the profanation of God's holy name. 
For Hosea, divine compassion constitutes a basic element in 
God’s holiness (Hos. 11:8 f.), and the prophet insists on purity 
of heart and a radical break with moral offense as precondi- 
tions for any intimacy with the holy God. For Isaiah, it is righ- 
teousness that sanctifies the holy God (5:16). Deutero-Isaiah 
conceives of God’s holiness as active in the realm of history as 
a redemptive power. The “Holy One of Israel” is the redeemer 
of Israel (Isa. 41:14; 43:3, 14; 47:4; 48:17; 49:7; 54:15). Divine 
holiness is thus conceived less as a state of being than as an 
expression of the fulfillment of divine purpose. It manifests 
itself in divine judgment and destruction (Isa. 1:4-9; 5:13, 16; 
30:8-14; Ezek. 28:22; 36:20-32) as well as in divine mercy and 
salvation (Isa. 10:20-23; 12:6; 17:7-9; 29:19-21). For Ezekiel, 
God manifests His holiness in the sight of the nations (20:31; 
28:25; 36:23; 38:23), when He vindicates Himself as supreme 
Lord of the world. 


Fire as Symbol of God’s Holiness 

Perhaps the ambivalent effects of fire, at once warming and 
creative yet consuming and destructive, suggested it as an 
apt symbol of the divine holiness, itself conceived as essen- 
tially polar in effect (see below). Whatever the origin of fire 
as a symbol for the sacred, its employment in the Bible is as 
vast as it is varied. Only some of the passages in which it is 
associated with holiness can be cited here (Ex. 3:2, 3; 19:18; 
24:17; Deut. 4:12, 24; 5:22-27; 9:3; Ezek. 1:4-28; Hab. 3:3, 4). 
Repeatedly in the laws and practices of the cult, fire imagery 
is used in those passages that emphasize holiness (Lev. 2:3, 9, 
10; 6:16-18; 7:3-5). 


The Transitive Effects of God’s Holiness 

As stated above, whatever or whoever is engaged in the ser- 
vice of God and therefore stands in intimate relationship 
with Him becomes endowed with holiness. Essentially, that 
which brings man or things or locales into the realm of the 
holy is God’s own activity or express command. The nation 
is sanctified and commanded to be holy since it has entered 
into a covenant relationship with the holy God (Ex. 19:6; Lev. 
11:44 ff; 19:2; 20:7; Deut. 7:6; 26:19). The *Ark of the Covenant 
is holy since it is regarded as the throne of the invisible God. 
Though the phrase “Holy Ark” (Heb. Aron Kodesh) is not 
found in the Bible, numerous contexts indicate that it was re- 
garded as sacred as were all the vessels employed in the *tab- 
ernacle, as well, of course, as the sanctuary itself. The prophet, 
having been summoned and consecrated to God’s service, is 
looked upon as a holy man (11 Kings 4:9). Initially, it is God 
who ordains the holy seasons and places - “And God blessed 
the seventh day and declared it holy” (Gen. 2:3). But the Sab- 
bath, having been declared holy, must be sanctified by Israel 
(Ex. 20:8; Deut. 5:12; Jer. 17:22; Neh. 13:22). In the case of the 
*festivals, the divine declaration is joined with the injunction 
that they should be proclaimed: “These are my fixed times, 
the fixed time of the Lord, which you shall proclaim as sacred 
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occasions” (Lev. 23:21). Likewise, it is God who sanctifies the 
Tent of Meeting, the altar, Aaron and his sons (Ex. 29:43) but 
each of these undergoes rites of consecration performed by 
humans (see Ex. 29 for the description of the elaborate rites 
of consecration of Aaron and his sons). 

War, since it is carried out under the aegis of God as 
“Man of War” (Ex. 13:3), is service rendered to Him. In his 
martial activity, the warrior enters the sphere of the holy and 
becomes subject to the particular prohibitions incumbent 
upon those directly involved in that sphere (1 Sam. 21:5-7; 
1 Sam. 11:11). This concept serves as the basis for the verbal 
usage “to consecrate war” (Heb. kiddesh milhamah; Micah 
3:5; Jer. 6:4). Frequently, the enemy’s goods and chattels are 
declared banned (Heb. herem); that is to say, banned from 
human use. For the priestly biblical authors, the concept of 
holiness, as might be expected, finds its focus in the realm of 
the cult and everything involved in it. Accordingly, there is 
mention of “holy garments” (Ex. 28:2, 4; 29:21; 31:10); “holy of- 
ferings” (Ex. 28:36; Lev. 19:8); the “holy priestly crown” (Ex. 
29:6; 39:30); “holy flesh” (Ex. 29:37); “holy anointing oil” (Ex. 
30:31-37); the “holy tabernacle” and its furnishings (Ex. 40:9); 
“holy fruit” (Lev. 19:24); and “holy food” (Lev. 22:14). 


The Polarity of Holiness 
As has been noted, the concept of God’s holiness is rooted in 
a basic polarity; the quality of holiness is majestic and hence 
attractive, and yet it remains fearsome. It is, therefore, no 
cause for wonder that this polarity finds expression in both 
the rituals and objects of holiness. In the law of the “red heifer,’ 
whereby the ashes of the sacrificial victim are used in a rite 
to purify one who has become defiled through contact with 
a corpse, the priest who ministers the rite becomes defiled 
(Num. 19:8-10; Lev. 16:26-28). This polarity is to be discerned 
in several biblical episodes describing an improper entrance 
into the inner precincts of the sanctuary. Here, in the holy of 
holies, the ritual of expiation is carried out. Yet, when *Nadab 
and *Abihu, the sons of Aaron, bring “strange fire” into the in- 
ner sanctuary, they are consumed by divine fire (Lev. 10:1-11; 
cf. Num. 16-17; 11 Sam. 6:6; cf. the warning in Ex. 19:10 ff.). 
The idea that holiness can be conveyed by mere touch or 
intimate approach is illustrated in various biblical passages. 
Those, for instance, who come in physical contact with the 
altar automatically become holy (Ex. 29:37; 30:29; Lev. 6:11, 
20). The notion is likewise reflected in the divine command 
that the vessels used by *Korah and his company were to be 
added to the altar as an outer covering because, once having 
been brought “into God’s presence,’ they had become holy 
(Num. 17:2). 


Holiness and Glory 

Glory (Heb. kavod) is intimately associated with God's ho- 
liness and signifies the self-manifesting presence of God, 
whereas holiness (Heb. kodesh) is expressive of God's transcen- 
dence (Ex. 14:4f.; Lev. 10:3; Num. 20:13; Ezek. 20:41), though 
the polar concepts of holiness and glory are strikingly joined 
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by Isaiah - “Holy, holy, holy, the Lord of Hosts, His glory fills 
the whole earth” (6:3). The hope that the divine glory will fill 
the whole earth takes on a messianic tinge in Numbers 14:21. 
The latter is conceptually linked with Zechariah 14:20, 21. 
There, in a messianic prophecy, Zechariah anticipates the day 
when even the bells of the horses will be engraved with the 
legend “Holy unto the Lord” as well as every pot in Jerusalem 
and Judah. The ultimate extension of the sphere of the holy 
so that it will embrace even the mundane and profane under- 
scores the biblical concept of holiness not as a natural, inher- 
ent quality, but rather as a quality conferred both by God and 
man. This aspect of holiness in the messianic age is reflected 
in the prophet Joel’s promise that prophecy - an endowment 
of holiness - will become a gift possessed by young and old, 


by servants and handmaids (3:1,2). 
[Theodore Friedman] 


Comparative Considerations 

The derivation of the common Semitic root q-d-s is still uncer- 
tain. It has been suggested that it means “pure, brilliant, daz- 
zling,’ or the like, but this is questionable, tempting though 
it is, and no theory as to the character of holiness may legiti- 
mately be based on this alleged meaning. More important 
than etymology, is the actual history of the terms “holiness,” 
and “holy.” The comparative evidence suggests that nominal 
and adjectival forms of the root q-d-s were first used in pro- 
fessional titles given to various types of priests and priestesses. 
Usage was subsequently expanded to apply to divine beings, 
holy persons, sacred places, cultic objects, and to rites and cel- 
ebrations. Finite verbal forms were used to convey the process 
of consecration by which holiness could be attributed; espe- 
cially kiddesh (qiddesh), “to consecrate; and its derivatives, 
in biblical Hebrew. 

Beginning in the Old Babylonian period the title qadistu 
(Heb. kedeshah (qedeshah)) designates a class of priestesses. 
It should be noted, however, that the same term, both in 
Akkadian and in Hebrew, can mean “prostitute, harlot,” in 
contexts where no cultic associations are overtly evident (cf. 
Gen. 38:16, 21-22, where kedeshah (qedeshah) alternates with 
zonah, “harlot”). This connotation probably relates to the 
institution of temple prostitution, or at least to the orgias- 
tic rites often associated with fertility cults. In Deuteronomy 
23:18 and Hosea 4:14 the term kedeshah (qedeshah) is clearly 
related to the cult. 

The masculine plural qdsm, “priests, cultic servitors,’ oc- 
curs in Ugaritic administrative lists, so that there are precur- 
sors to both kadesh (qadesh), the masculine, as well as kede- 
shah (gedeshah), the feminine, in biblical Hebrew. Ugaritic 
yields additional relevant evidence: the Ugaritic mqdst par- 
allels the Hebrew mikdash (miqdash, “temple, sanctuary”), 
and the Ugaritic qd5, like the Hebrew kodesh (qodesh), means 
“holiness; sanctuary.’ There can be little doubt, therefore, that 
the biblical kadesh (qadesh, qedeshim) designates a cultic func- 
tion, as the biblical evidence itself strongly indicates (cf. Deut. 
23:18; 1 Kings 14:24; 15:12; 22:47; 11 Kings 23:7). Another line 
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of comparative inquiry relates to the Ugaritic designation bn 
qds (“son (s) of holiness,” i.e., “deities, divine beings”), which 
occurs in parallelism with ilm (“gods”). In this connection 
Aramaic yields qdsm, “gods, and b‘l qdsn, “chief of the gods” 
The connotation “deity, divine being” is preserved in usages of 
the Hebrew kadosh (qadosh) which, in addition to serving as 
an adjective, may be a substantive. Thus in Hosea 11:9, kadosh 
(qadosh) is parallel to el (“deity”), and Job 5:1 reads: “Pray - 
call out! Is there any who answers you? And, to whom of the 
divine beings (Heb. kedoshim (qedoshim)) may you turn?” 
(cf. Isa. 10:17; 43:15, Ezek. 39:7; Hab. 1:12(?); 3:33 Ps. 16:3; Job 
15:15, according to the keri, and possibly Deut. 33:3, a cryptic 
passage). It is this connotation which underlies the frequent 
epithet Kedosh Yisrael (Qedosh Yisrael), “the holy one (deity) 
of Israel” (frequently in Isaiah, in 11 Kings 19:22; Jer. 51:5; Ps. 
71:22, et al.). All of this is in addition to the adjective kadosh 
(qadosh) that designates an attribute of God, of holy persons, 
places, objects, etc. Isaiah 6:3 contains the well-known liturgy 
proclaiming God’s holiness in the dramatic repetition: Kadosh, 
Kadosh, Kadosh (Qadosh, Qadosh, Qadosh). 
Mention should be made of the Syrian goddess Qudsu, 
who is known in Ugaritic literature, and whose cult was im- 
ported into Egypt during the New Kingdom, along with those 
of other Syrian and Canaanite deities. From literary references 
and graphic representations of Qudsu it appears that this god- 
dess was at times known as “the queen of heaven, mistress 
of all the gods,” and that she was identified with the Egyp- 
tian goddess Hathor. It is difficult to ascertain exactly how 
the evidence concerning Qudsu relates to the Semitic root q- 
d-s and its associated phenomena. It would be unwarranted 
to conclude that the priests and priestesses known as kadesh 
(qadesh) and kedeshah (qedeshah) were so called because they 
were devoted to the cult of Qudsu, although this might have 
been true in certain cases. It is more likely that such priestly 
functionaries were devoted to various goddesses of fertility, 
one of whom was probably Qudsu. Biblical traditions are con- 
sistent in their abhorrence of such cultic servitors, and it may 
be deduced from various allusions that the objection was at 
least partially based on their sexual practices, characteristic 
of idolatrous cults (cf. Deut. 23:19; Jer. 2:20; Micah 1:7, et al.; 
and probably the use of the verb zanah “to commit harlotry” 
as a way of characterizing idolatry, as in Hos. 9:1, et al.). It is 
not certain, however, whether the particular vocalizations 
of kadesh (qadesh) and kedeshah (qedeshah) represent a ten- 
dentious change from the model of kadosh (qadosh), so as 
to express abhorrence, or whether these vocalizations actu- 
ally reflect earlier vocalizations in Semitic, such as qadistu in 
Akkadian, and the probable qadisima in Ugaritic (cf. contem- 
porary qadisim/in in Aramaic). 
[Baruch A. Levine] 


In Rabbinic Literature 

In rabbinic theology, holiness is repeatedly defined as separ- 
ateness. The Sifra (Lev. 19:2) paraphrases the verse (Lev. 19:2) 
“Ye shall be holy” by “You shall be separated” While separation 
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(Heb. perishut) is frequently equated with abstinence from il- 
legitimate sexual relations as well as from lewdness generally 
and he who abstains from such practices is called holy (TJ, Yev. 
2:4, 3; cf. Lev. R. 24:6; Ber. 10b), the concept of holiness is by 
no means restricted to the connotation of sexual purity despite 
the emphasis placed on the latter meaning. An examination 
of a variety of contexts in which “separateness” (equated with 
holiness) appears yields the following distinct meanings: 

(1) Strict abstention from all practices even remotely re- 
lated to idolatry, e.g., attending circuses or cutting one’s hair 
in the heathen fashion (Sifra, Kedoshim, Perek 9:2, Aharei, 
Perek 13:9; Sif. Deut. 85). Separation from the nations and 
their “abominations” (idolatrous practices) is tantamount to 
holiness. Accordingly, R. Nahum b. Simai is called a holy man 
because he never looked at the figure of the emperor engraved 
on a coin (TJ, Av. Zar. 3:1, 42c). (Presumably, his refusal to do 
so was based on emperor worship prevalent in his time.) 

(2) Separation from everything that is impure and thus 
defiling. This is suggested by the context of the verse (Lev. 
11:44), one among several, on the basis of which the Sifra 
equates separateness with holiness. 

(3) Abstention from meat and wine (BB 60b; Tosef. Sot. 
15:11. See also Taan. 11a where the biblical designation of the 
Nazirite as holy is attributed to the latter’s abstention from 
wine). 

(4) Moderation or complete abstention from marital in- 
tercourse (Sot. 3:4; Shah. 87a; Gen. R. 35:1). 

The connotation of sexual modesty and restraint is re- 
flected in the reason given (Shab. 118b) for the appellation of 
R. Judah ha-Nasi as “Our Holy Master” (Heb. Rabbenu ha- 
Kadosh). It is probably the latter meaning of holiness that R. 
Phinehas b. Jair had in mind when he described some of the 
rungs of the ladder of virtue as “separateness leads to purity, 
purity leads to holiness” (Mid. Tannaim to Deut. 23:15; Av. Zar. 
20b; Ty, Shek. 3:4, 47c). However, in the case of other tannaim 
who earned the epithet holy (R. Meir-TJ, Ber. 2:75b; Gen. R. 
100:7 and R. Hiyya Gen. R. 33:3), the respective contexts indi- 
cate that the epithet bears no particular or especial reference 
to sexual matters. In this connection, it may be noted that in 
keeping with rabbinic thought, the human body too could be 
regarded as holy since sin defiles the body as well the soul. 
The rabbis state (Gen. R. 45:3) that Sarah declared to Hagar: 
“Happy art thou, that thou clingest to a holy body” (ie., that 
of Abraham). 

Holiness is considered God’s very essence and the “Holy 
One, Blessed be He” (Heb. Ha-Kadosh Barukh Hu) is the most 
frequent name of God found in rabbinic literature. God’s holi- 
ness is incommensurate with that of man and is permanently 
beyond human attainment (Gen. R. 90:2). “For God is holy in 
all manner of holiness” (Tanh. B. Kedoshim 3). Even though 
the divine holiness is absolute, Israel sanctifies God (Ex. R. 
15:24) just as God sanctifies Israel (ibid.), “As much as to say, 
if you make yourselves holy, I impute it to you as though you 
hallowed Me; and if you do not make yourselves holy, I impute 
it to you as though you did not hallow Me. Can the meaning 
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be, if you make Me holy, I am holy, and if not, Iam not made 
holy? Scripture, however, teaches: ‘For I am holy I abide in 
My holiness whether you hallow Me or not.” (Sifra Kedoshim 
Parashah 1:1.) Unlike God’s holiness, that of Israel is not in- 
herent. It is contingent upon its sanctification through the 
performance of the commandments. Their fulfillment lends 
holiness to Israel. The latter concept originated with the tan- 
naim. Preeminent among the commandments whose obser- 
vance sanctifies Israel are the Sabbath (Mekh. Shabbat 1) and 
the ritual fringes (Sif, Num. 115). This notion is expressed in 
the formula of the traditional benediction “... who has sancti- 
fied us by His commandments,” the benediction recited on the 
performance of a commandment. It has been suggested that 
in this way rabbinic thought sought to strip the material ob- 
jects involved in the performance of various commandments 
of any inherent holiness magico-mythical thought ascribed 
to them. Clearly implied is the notion that the observance of 
a commandment endows the observer with sanctity and that 
the object is merely a means thereto (Heb. tashmish kedushah). 
Material objects such as a Scroll of the Torah, phylacteries, and 
mezuzah possess sanctity only if they have been prepared by 
someone who is legally bound to perform the commandment 
involved and for the purpose for which they were originally 
intended (Git. 45b). The Mishnah (Kel. 1:6—9) enumerates 
ten ascending degrees of holiness beginning with the Land 
of Israel and concluding with the Holy of Holies. The notion 
of ascending degrees of holiness is reflected in the halakhic 
principle that sacred objects or, more precisely, objects that 
serve a sacred purpose should only be sold or exchanged for 
objects that possess a higher sanctity (Meg. 9b). 

The epithet holy as applied to man is used sparingly in rab- 
binic literature. The angels, the Midrash declares, upon seeing 
Adam at the time of his creation wanted to sing and praise him 
as a holy being. But when God cast sleep upon him, they real- 
ized that he was a mere mortal and they refrained (Gen. R. 8:10). 
The Patriarchs, according to the Midrash (Yalkut Job 907), were 
not called holy until after their death. But here, as elsewhere in 
rabbinic thought, there is no dogmatic consistency. Thus, the 
Talmud declares (Yev. 20a) that he who fulfills the words of the 
sages is called holy. Man has it in his power to sanctify himself 
and, if he does so, even in small measure, he is greatly sancti- 
fied from above (Yoma 39a). Man is bidden to sanctify himself 
by voluntarily refraining from those things permitted to him 
by the Law (Yev. 20a). Nor is it abstemiousness alone that wins 
sanctity for man. When men fulfill the requirements of justice 
and thus exalt God, God causes His holiness to dwell among 
them (Deut. R; 5:6). The sanctity of man’s deeds invokes God’s 
aid (Lev. R. 24:4). An extraordinary act of charity is deemed a 
sanctification of the name of God (PdRK 146b). It is supremely 
hallowed when men are prepared to lay down their lives rather 
than abandon their religion or violate the law of God. Such an 
act is known as “sanctification of the Name” (Heb. *kiddush ha- 
Shem). It may fairly be said to embody the highest ideal of rab- 
binic Judaism (Ber. 61b). Solomon Schechter wrote “Holiness is 
the highest achievement of the Law and its deepest experience 
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as well as the realization of righteousness. It is a composite of 
various aspects not easily definable, and, at times, seemingly 
contradictory” (Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology, 199). 


In Jewish Philosophy 

Medieval Jewish philosophers rarely use the term “holiness” 
as a technical term. When they do use this term, it appears, as 
arule, in connection with quotations from Scripture or from 
the sages, and its explication derives from these sources. Thus, 
“holiness” describes the distinction between spirit and flesh, 
between the eternal and temporal, and between the absolute 
and changing. God is holy, for He has been “hallowed [dis- 
tinguished] from any like Him” and He is “aloof and above all 
change.” The people of Israel is holy, because it separated itself 
from worldly pursuits and turned to the worship of God. The 
Sabbath is holy, since it is devoted to spiritual matters rather 
than worldly affairs (Abraham b. Hiyya, Meditation of the Sad 
Soul, passim). There is, therefore, a close connection between 
the notions of “holiness” and “uniqueness” in the sphere of 
theology, and “holiness” and “separation” in the sphere of eth- 
ics, though the term “holiness, in its primary meaning refers 
to the realm of ritual. 


Maimonides 

*Maimonides associates holiness with the idea of distinction 
and uniqueness, giving it an extreme intellectual interpreta- 
tion. God is holy for He is absolutely different from creation. 
He is not similar to it in any of His attributes, and is indepen- 
dent from its being (Yad, Yesodei ha-Torah, 1:3). The angels 
are holy, for they are separate from any body (ibid., 4:12), and 
the heavenly spheres are holy, for their body can neither be 
destroyed nor changed (ibid., 3:9). Sanctification, therefore, 
means separation from the body. A place, name, or object are 
holy only insofar as they have been set aside from the outset 
to divine worship (ibid., 6 passim). Sanctification through the 
precepts of the Torah also implies uniqueness and separation. 
There are three ways, according to Maimonides, of sanctifica- 
tion through the precepts (Guide of the Perplexed, 3:47): 

(1) sanctification by virtue, i.e., the restraint of physical 
desires and their satisfaction only up to the limits of necessity, 
in order to devote oneself wholly to God; 

(2) the fulfillment of those precepts which remove man 
from concern with this world and its errors, and prepare him 
for the attainment of truth; 

(3) the holiness of worship, which means observance of 
the laws of pollution and purity, which are not of primary im- 
portance in the doctrine of Maimonides. 

A man who has attained the highest degree of sanctifica- 
tion, as did the Patriarchs or Moses, is freed from his depen- 
dence upon his flesh, and thus he imitates God, for he too acts 
without being involved in creation (ibid., 3:33). 


Judah Halevi 

*Judah Halevi also states that God is holy because He is of 
the spirit, aloof from the defects which inhere in matter, and 
governs creation without being dependent on it (Kuzari, 4:3). 
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Nevertheless, Halevi is far from the intellectual and distinc- 
tive conception of Maimonides. Holiness, according to Judah 
Halevi, is a power that engulfs the soul which unfolds toward 
it. This is a living spiritual power flowing from God and pres- 
ent in everybody who worships Him (ibid.; see also 1:103). The 
people of Israel is called holy, for such a power, manifested 
mainly in prophecy, inspires the people, the Hebrew language, 
in the Land of Israel, and the Temple. There is some notion 
of separation in Judah Halevi’s conception of holiness. The 
prophet and the worshiper must purify themselves from sin, 
from negative emotions, from sorrow and weariness, exactly 
as they have to be pure from vice and wicked acts; but this 
does not mean separation from the world. Nor is the purpose 
of purification the attainment of truth; it is rather a prepara- 
tion for the proper performance of the commandments and 
rituals prescribed by the Torah. The consecrating person has 
to separate himself from the polluted, but not from the liv- 
ing flesh; he has to overcome dullness, tiredness, frustration 
and stupidity, but not to remove himself from the life of the 
senses and emotions. 


Nachman Krochmal 

The discussion of the term “holiness” in modern Jewish phi- 
losophy is associated with medieval ideas, but has undergone 
changes under the influence of various secular systems. Nach- 
man *Krochmal, influenced by *Hegel, defines the holy as a 
static and lasting spiritual attribute, whose opposite is pro- 
fane, which is dynamic and variable (Moreh Nevukhei ha-Ze- 
man (1824), ch. 6). The holy is a symbol of the spiritual, ie., 
it arouses spiritual thoughts. The precepts sanctify, for their 
fulfillment reflects perception and enforces it. Objects are pure 
insofar as the idea embodied in them can be perceived clearly, 
ie., they are capable of receiving holiness, while the polluted 
is the body which is impenetrable to reason, i.e., a barrier to 
holiness (ibid.). This appears to be an integration of elements 
from both Maimonides and Judah Halevi, but actually, con- 
trary to them, Krochmal conceived the spiritual as innate in 
nature and history, identifying it with reason. Sanctification, 
therefore, is not withdrawal from the world, but the self-real- 
ization of reason within existence itself. 


Moritz Lazarus 

Under the influence of neo-Kantianism, a change took place. 
Moritz *Lazarus identified the holy with conduct, according to 
the pure moral postulates of reason, which is free from causal 
necessity existing in nature. According to this system, God is 
identified with the idea of moral conduct. He has no reality 
beyond this ideal and only in this respect is He holy. Divine 
worship is, therefore, identical with ethics (the ritual is only a 
symbol of pure ethics). Thus, one is holy through moral con- 
duct, and society is sanctified by subordinating it to the cat- 
egorical imperative (Ethik des Judentums, 1 (1904), 311ff.), al- 
though, according to Lazarus, this can never be achieved. 


Hermann Cohen 
Hermann *Cohen, similarly, defines the holy as the sphere of 
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ethical activity, the meeting place between human and divine 
reason. God is holy because the ideal of ethics is inherent in 
Him; but only man can accomplish this ideal, with God’s help, 
thus consecrating himself and society by his conduct (Reli- 
gion der Vernunft (1929), 116-29). Thus, according to him, 
holiness is the sphere where the human and the divine meet 
to perfect each other. 


Franz Rosenzweig 

A diametrically opposite view is to be found in the existential- 
ist doctrine of Franz *Rozenzweig. He returns to the emphasis 
of the “otherness” or separation contained in holiness. God 
is placed opposite the world. He is holy, for He is eternal and, 
therefore, exists beyond the world. The world attains holiness 
only through revelation, which is the grace of God granted to 
man. Facing God, man is freed from the temporal and tran- 
sient, and becomes associated with the eternal. This is the 
function of the biblical commandments, which consecrate the 
life of the Jew within the framework of his community (Der 
Stern der Erloesung, 3 (1954), passim). It should be pointed 
out that new trends have emerged, which derive directly from 
the *Kabbalah philosophy of the Middle Ages. Outstanding 
among them is the doctrine of R. Abraham I. *Kook, who in- 
terpreted holiness, in the spirit of the Kabbalah, as the all-em- 
bracing existence of the divine in its absolute unity. 


[Eliezer Schweid] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. van der Leuw, Religion in Essence and 
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KEDUSHAH (Heb. 1/7}; lit. “holiness”), the third blessing 
of the *Amidah. The blessing’s full appellation is Kedushat ha- 
Shem (Sanctification of the Name) to distinguish it from Ke- 
dushat ha- Yom (Sanctification of the Day), the central blessing 
of the Sabbath and festival Amidah (Ru 32a). Popularly, how- 
ever, the term Kedushah refers to the additions and responses 
recited by the cantor and congregation in the third benedic- 
tion during the repetition of the Amidah. The word kadosh 
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(wit, “holy”) is the main theme of this doxology, hence the 
name Kedushah. 

During public worship, the Kedushah is inserted at the 
start of the third benediction when the reader repeats the Ami- 
dah. It is recited only when a quorum of ten men (*minyan) 
is present, since it is written: “I will be hallowed among the 
children of Israel” (Lev. 22:32), which is interpreted to infer 
that at least ten children of Israel must be present (Bet. 21). 
The nucleus of the different forms of the Kedushah consists of 
the following three biblical passages: “Holy, holy, holy, is the 
Lord of hosts; The whole earth is full of His glory” (Isa. 6:3); 
“Blessed be the glory of the Lord from His place” (Ezek. 3:12); 
“The Lord will reign for ever, Thy God, O Zion, unto all gen- 
erations, Halleluyah” (Ps. 146:10). 

To these sentences various additions were made during 
the first millennium c.£. Some of the changes were adopted 
in all liturgies, while others remained solely part of one or 
two local rites. The actual text of the basic Kedushah is not 
cited in the Talmud, although the prayer is mentioned (Ber. 
21; Sot. 49a). It may be that the essential Kedushah text was 
already standardized during the tannaitic period, if not ear- 
lier. *Natronai Gaon (second half of the ninth century) op- 
posed any change in the Kedushah text because “We do not 
change our usage from that which the scholars of the Talmud 
taught” (Seder Rabbi Amram, ed. by D. Hedegard, 1 (1951), no. 
57; J. Heinemann, Ha-Tefillah bi-Tekufat ha-Tanna’im ve-ha- 
Amora’im (19667), 23, 141). 

The following is the most common form of the short Ke- 
dushah, incorporating the three basic texts, and recited daily 
during the morning and afternoon services and during the 
afternoon service on Sabbath and festivals: 


Reader - We will sanctify Thy Name in the world even as they 
sanctify it in the highest heavens, as it is written by the hand 
of thy prophet: 

And they called one unto the other and said, 


Cong. - Holy, Holy, Holy is the Lord of Hosts: the whole earth 
is full of His glory. 


Reader - Those over against them say, Blessed - 
Cong. - Blessed be the glory of the Lord from his place. 
Reader - And in Thy Holy Words it is written, saying 


Cong. - The Lord shall reign for ever, thy God, O Zion, unto all 
generations, Praise ye the Lord (Hertz, Prayer, 135-7). 


There are three different introductions to the Kedushah which 
are preserved in the various rituals and recited on different 
occasions: (1) Naarizkha ve-Nakdishkha — “We will reverence 
and sanctify thee according to the mystic utterance of the holy 
Seraphim, who sanctify thy Name in holiness, as it is written 
by the hand of thy prophet...” (Sof. 16:72). This introduction is 
retained in the Sephardi, the later Italian, the Persian, and the 
Yemenite rituals. It is based on Isaiah 29:23 and is utilized by 
these rituals for weekday, Sabbath, and festival *Shaharit and 
*Minhah Kedushot. The Ashkenazi and Egyptian rituals use 
this introduction for the Kedushah. (2) Keter yittenu lekha - 
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“Unto Thee, O Lord our God, shall the heavenly angels above, 
with Thy people Israel assembled beneath, ascribe a crown; 
all shall repeat thrice with one accord the holy praise unto 
Thee, according to the word spoken by Thy prophets...” (see 
Hul 91b). The Sephardi, Italian (originally also for Shaharit), 
Romanian, Yemenite, and most hasidic rituals (following 
Nusah Ari) have this introduction for the Musaf Kedushah. 
(3) Nekaddesh - “We will sanctify Thy Name in the world...,” 
introduces the Kedushot in Ashkenazi rite in both the Shaharit 
and Minhah services on weekdays, Sabbaths, and festivals. 

Additional changes in the body of the various daily, 
Sabbath, and festival Kedushot have been inserted. The most 
important of these insertions is the Shema —”Hear, O Israel” 
(Deut. 6:4) in the Musaf Kedushah - which dates from the 
sixth century c.E., when the Jewish communities of the Byzan- 
tine Empire attempted to circumvent a prohibition against its 
recitation in the synagogue. The Jews thought that its presence 
in the Kedushah of the Musaf service would not be suspected 
by the authorities (Baer, Seder, 237). *Saadiah and *Maimo- 
nides later abrogated the recitation of the Shema during the 
Musaf service, and as a result the Yemenite and Persian ritu- 
als do not retain the insertion. All other rituals continue the 
tradition of reciting the Shema. 

The Kedushah recited during the repetition of the Ami- 
dah is called Kedushah de-Amidah (Kedushah recited while 
standing), since it may be recited only when standing. An 
abridged form of the Kedushah, called Kedushah de-yeshivah 
(Kedushah recited while seated), is recited after *Barekhu dur- 
ing the Shaharit service. It is permissible to recite this Kedu- 
shah when seated since it is essentially descriptive of the an- 
gels’ acknowledgment of God’s sovereignty as related in Isaiah 
6:3 and Ezekiel 3:12. A third Kedushah, Kedushah de-Sidra 
(Kedushah recited at the conclusion of study), is also recited 
daily toward the end of the morning service for those who 
missed the previously recited Kedushah during the repetition 
of the Amidah. The collection of verses composing this Kedu- 
shah begin with “And a redeemer shall come to Zion” (Hertz, 
Prayer, 202), and also includes the passages from Isaiah 6:3 
and Ezekiel 3:12, and their Aramaic translations. The Kedu- 
shah de-Sidra probably derives its name from the Babylonian 
custom of having rabbinical discourses after the morning ser- 
vice. Along with a prayer for the observance of the Torah, this 
Kedushah would be recited upon the conclusion of the lecture. 
The Kedushah de-Sidra is also recited before the reading of the 
Torah during the Minhah services on Sabbath and festivals, 
and after reading Psalm 91 at the conclusion of the Sabbath. 
“The world is maintained by the Kedushah” (Sot. 49a) refers 
to the Kedushah de-Sidra. 


Musical Rendition 

The Kedushah has no standard melodic pattern of its own. In 
the East European Ashkenazi tradition there is a tendency to 
render the first Kedushah in a minor and the second ina major 
key, and on the High Holidays it follows the intonation of the 
*Shema Israel and Ve-ha-kohanim. In general, the Kedushah 
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is considered a vehicle for the hazzan or synagogal composer 
to give it a suitably brilliant yet solemn rendition. The early 
cantorial manuals contain many examples of especially ornate 
settings of Naarizkha (such as the “more than forty” settings 
in the so-called “Hanoverian Compendium” of 1744 described 
by Nadel). Solomon de *Rossi’s Kedushah for four voices, in 
his Ha-Shirim asher li-Shelomo (Venice 1622/23, no. 7), follows 
the Sephardi version (Keter). However, S. *Naumbourg, in his 
1877 edition of the Shirim, substituted for this the Ashkenazi 
version (Naarizkha). Because of the mystical connotations of 
the Kedushah, controversies arose in the 17 century about 
the repetitions of the Divine name and the word keter in ar- 
tistic compositions, since these were thought to contain the 
dangerous implication of “two authorities” (shetei rashuyyot), 
ie., a negation of the unity of God. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Levy, Yesodot ha-Tefillah (19527), 164-7; 
Elbogen, Gottesdienst, 61-67; J. Heinemann, Ha-Tefillah bi-Tekufat 
ha-Tanna’im ve-ha-Amora’im (19667), index; Werner, in: HUCA, 19 
(1945-46), 292-307; Idelsohn, Liturgy, 94-98; Abrahams, Compan- 


ion, lx-lxi, cxlv-cxlvi, clxv-clxvi. 
[Bathja Bayer] 


KEFAR AKKO (Heb. 13 153), village mentioned in the 
Tosefta as the seat of R. Judah b. Agra (Kil. 1:12) and in the 
Babylonian Talmud as a place from which 1,500 people made 
a pilgrimage to Jerusalem (Taan. 21a). Some scholars have 
identified it with the Caphareccho appearing in one version 
of Josephus’ writings (Wars, 2:573). If, however, the location 
of Kefar Akko at Tell al-Fukhkar outside Acre is accepted, 
it cannot correspond to the locality mentioned by Josephus 
since the latter is included in the list of his fortifications and 
Josephus would hardly have fortified a suburb of Acre, the 
headquarters of his enemy Vespasian. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Saarisalo, in: JPOS, 9 (1929), 27ff.; Avi-Yo- 


nah, in: IEJ, 3 (1953), 96-97. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


KEFAR AZAR (Heb. 1”38 153), moshav in central Israel, 
about 6 mi. (10 km.) E. of Tel Aviv, affiliated to Tenw’at ha- 
Moshavim, and founded in 1932 by veteran agricultural la- 
borers of the Second and Third Aliyah. Engaged in suburban 
truck farming from the outset, Kefar Azar principally raised 
vegetables, dairy cattle, and poultry. In the largely urbanized 
surrounding area, the moshav preserved to an extent its char- 
acter of a rural “island.” Kefar Azar is named after the writer 
Alexander Siskind *Rabinovitz (abbr. “Azar”). In 1968 its pop- 
ulation was 330, rising to 460 in the mid-1990s and 539 inhab- 
itants in 2002 after expansion. 


[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


KEFAR BARAM (Heb. 0972 153), locality in Upper Galilee, 
7 mi. (11 km.) N.W. of Safed. Its Jewish settlement is mentioned 
only in the Middle Ages (by R. Samuel b. Samson, 1210, and R. 
Jacob, mid-13"" century). Later travelers (including R. Moses 
Basola, 1522) mention two synagogues there. In 1762 Kefar 
Baram was destroyed; Maronites resettled the village in the 
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196 century. The remains of a synagogue from the third cen- 
tury c.E. were found, built on the highest point of the village. 
It measures 59 ft. (18 m.) by 43 ft. (13 m.). In front of the main 
building stands a porch with a row of six columns, of which 
one has survived in situ. The building, entered through three 
ornate doorways, contains two rows of columns joined by one 
transverse row. Traces of stairs leading to an upper (womens) 
gallery have been found in the northwestern corner. The lin- 
tels of the doors and the window pediments are elaborately 
decorated with floral ornaments; two angels holding a wreath 
above the main entrance have been hammered away. An in- 
scription below a window mentions the builder as Eleazar b. 
Judan. The synagogue has been partly restored by the Israel 
Department of Antiquities. Kibbutz Baram, affiliated to Ha- 
Kibbutz ha-Meuhad, was founded near the ruins of Kefar 
Baram in 1949 by former members of the *Palmah. The main 
farming branches included fruit orchards, poultry, dairy cattle, 
and field crops. The kibbutz owns a plastics factory producing 
medical equipment. Its tourist attractions include a spa and 
alternative medicine center. A small museum with a Judaica 
collection is located in the kibbutz. In 2002 the population of 
Kibbutz Baram was 488. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Kohl and C. Watzinger, Antike Synagogen 
in Galilaea (1916), 89 ff. WEBSITE: www.galil-elion.org.il. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah / Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 


KEFAR BARUKH (Heb. 7373 193), moshav near the Kishon 
reservoir of the National Water Carrier in the Jezreel Valley, 
Israel, affiliated to Tenu’at ha-Moshavim. It was founded in 
1926 by settlers from Kurdistan, Iraq, Romania, Poland, Ger- 
many, and also “Mountain Jews” from the Caucasus. In its 
initial years, Kefar Barukh suffered from a lack of water and 
difficulty of access (although it was a station on the then-ex- 
isting Jezreel Valley narrow-gauge railway). Its field crops, 
dairy cattle, and fruit orchards constituted prominent farming 
branches. Later on, other farming branches such as flowers, 
poultry, fishery, and goose fattening were added. The moshav 
is named after Baruch Kahana of Ploesti, Romania, who dedi- 
cated his wealth to the *Jewish National Fund. In 1968 its pop- 
ulation was 202; in 2002, 261. 


[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (274 ed.)] 


KEFAR BIALIK (Heb. j2°2872 193), moshav in Haifa Bay, 
Israel, affiliated to Ha-Ihud ha-Hakla’i, and founded in 1934 by 
immigrants from Germany who were later joined by settlers of 
different origin. Kefar Bialik, separate from the nearby Kiryat 
Bialik suburb, preserved its agricultural character and moshav 
form. Nevertheless, in the late 1960s housing estates were built 
within its confines. Kefar Bialik, named after the poet H.N. *Bi- 
alik, had 610 inhabitants in 1968. The population maintained 
its size through the-mid-1990s and rose to 768 in 2002. 


[Efraim Orni] 


KEFAR BILU (Heb. 1”%°2 193), moshav in the Coastal Plain 
of Israel, near Rehovot. Affiliated to Tenu’at ha-Moshavim, 
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it was founded in 1932 in the framework of the “Thousand 
Families Settlement Scheme.” The village was partly based 
on intensive farming, but due to the limited farm area at the 
village's disposal, many settlers held jobs in Rehovot or in the 
Tel Aviv area. The village is named after the *Bilu movement. 
In 1968 its population was 370, rising to 450 in the mid-1990s 
and 978 in 2002 after residential expansion. 

{Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


KEFAR BLUM (Heb. 0173 153), kibbutz in the Huleh Valley, 
Israel, affiliated to Inud ha-Kevuzot ve-ha-Kibbutzim. It was 
founded in 1943 on the edge of the malarial swamps existing 
at the time, by the so-called “Anglo-Baltic” kibbutz, composed 
of pioneers from the Baltic countries and the first group of 
the *Ihud Habonim movement of England. The settlers en- 
deavored to make their kibbutz a focal point for pioneers 
from English-speaking countries. The kibbutz engaged in in- 
tensive farming, including field crops, orchards, poultry, and 
dairy cattle, and has developed several industrial enterprises, 
with factories manufacturing automatic irrigation equipment 
and electric grids. The kibbutz has a large guesthouse, kayak- 
ing, and a cultural center. In 2002 its population was 527. The 
American Nationaler Arbeter Farband (Farband Labor Zionist 
Order) contributed toward the establishment of Kefar Blum 
and named it in honor of the French Jewish statesman and 
socialist leader Leon *Blum. 


{Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


KEFAR DAROM (Heb. 0177 795), locality in the southern 
coastal plain of Philistia. It is first mentioned in the Talmud 
as the seat of R. Eleazar b. Isaac (Sot. 20b). It was captured by 
the Arabs in 634 and in Crusader times it was a fortress called 
Dartm. Taken by Saladin in 1188, it was destroyed in 1192 by 
Richard the Lionhearted and later rebuilt by the Ayyubids. 
Arab writers describe it as one hour distant from Gaza (whose 
southern gate was known as Bab al-Dartim) on the border of 
the desert in an area famous for its vines. It is generally iden- 
tified with the village of Dayr al-Balah, 10 mi. (16 km.) south 
of Gaza. The village contains an ancient mound and the ruins 
of an old mosque. Kefar Darom was also the name of a mod- 
ern kibbutz founded in 1946 which fell to the Egyptians in the 
Israel War of Independence (1948-49). Settlers from Kefar Da- 
rom then moved to a new site which they called Benei *Da- 
rom. In 1970 a *Nahal group moved back to the original site 
of kibbutz Kefar Darom, making it the first settlement in the 
*Gush Katif area. In 1973 it became a civilian settlement and 
served as a training farm for *Gush Emunim settlers. A few 
years later, it was abandoned, until 1989, when new inhabit- 
ants settled there. From the 1990s, Kefar Darom came under 
terror attacks. In the mid-1990s the population was approxi- 
mately 150 and at the end of 2002 the population of Kefar Da- 
rom increased to 324 residents. In August 2005 Kefar Darom 
was evacuated along with the other settlements of Gush Katif 
as part of the government's disengagement plan. Resistance 
was particularly strong, with settlers barricading themselves 
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inside the synagogue and on its roof before being forcibly re- 
moved by the police and army. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abel, in: RB, 49 (1940), 67ff. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah /Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


KEFAR EZYON (Heb. }?8¥ 193), kibbutz in the Hebron Hills 
about 14 mi. (23 km.) S. of Jerusalem, affiliated to *Ha Kibbutz 
ha-Dati. A first attempt at settlement there was made by reli- 
gious Jews from Iraq who established Migdal Eder (1926/27; 
the place is not identical with the biblical site of that name). 
The site was abandoned in the 1929 Arab riots. In 1935, a Jew- 
ish citrus grove owner, S.Z. Holzmann, acquired the land, pre- 
pared it for setting up a mountain village and country resort, 
and named it Kefar Ezyon, a translation of his own name. His 
work was brought to a standstill by the 1936-39 Arab rebel- 
lion. In 1943, Kevuzat Avraham of Ha-Kibbutz ha-Dati, whose 
members hailed from Poland, founded Kefar Ezyon, the first 
of the four villages constituting the Ezyon Bloc (the others 
were *Massuot Yizhak, *Ein Zurim, and *Revadim). The kib- 
butz members worked in afforestation and developed farm 
branches. From the end of 1947 the kibbutz repelled frequent 
Arab attacks. It also improved its strategic position and ha- 
rassed Arab communications sent to reinforce Arab forces on 
the Jerusalem front. A unit of 35 men (remembered in Hebrew 
as “Ha-Lamed-He”) of *Palmah and *Haganah members from 
Jerusalem making its way on foot from Hartuv to reinforce 
the Ezyon Bloc was intercepted by Arabs and all its members 
killed (Jan. 16, 1948). A relief convoy suffered severe losses on 
March 27. On May 12, the Arab Legion and vast numbers of 
Arab irregulars mounted the final assault on the Bloc, which 
two days later succumbed against overwhelming odds. Most 
of the defenders of Kefar Ezyon, men and women, were mas- 
sacred by an Arab mob after having capitulated to the Arab 
Legion. The Arabs totally obliterated all traces of the Jew- 
ish villages and an Arab Legion camp was set up on the site. 
The Bloc area, together with the Hebron Hills, was taken by 
the Israel Army in the *Six-Day War on June 7, 1967. In Sep- 
tember 1967, kibbutz Kefar Ezyon was renewed by a group of 
Ha-Kibbutz ha-Dati which included children of the original 
settlers massacred in 1948. The new kibbutz set up industrial 
branches along with farming. Its farming was based on poul- 
try, turkeys, and orchards. Industry included the Mofet ballis- 
tic armor plant. Kefar Ezyon operates a guest house and has a 
nature preserve. In 2002 its population was 408. 


WEBSITE: www.kfar-etzion.co.il. 
[Efraim Orni] 


KEFAR GAMALA (Heb. X?793 159), ancient village in the 
territory of Jerusalem. It is mentioned in Byzantine sources 
as the place where the tomb of R. *Gamaliel, the grandson of 
Hillel the Elder, the teacher of the apostle *Paul, was discov- 
ered following a dream by Lucian the local priest (PL 41:807, 
809). Interred together with the Jewish sage were the remains 
of his two sons and of St. Stephen the deacon, the first Chris- 
tian martyr. The distance of Kefar Gamala from Jerusalem is 
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given as 20 miles. After the discovery of the tomb, the body 
of the saint was exposed in Jerusalem and then transferred 
to Constantinople in 415. Kefar Gamala is generally placed at 
Jammila, a ruin 7 mi. (11 km.) west of Ramallah and this iden- 
tification is supported by the fact that Kefar Gamala is men- 
tioned in the sources together with Arimathea (Rantis) and 
Selemia (Khirbat Salamiyya) in the vicinity. From 1851 it was 
proposed to identify it with Beit Jimal, 16 mi. (26 km.) south- 
west of Jerusalem, but this village was outside the territory of 
Jerusalem in Byzantine times. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abel, in: RB, 33 (1924), 235 ff. 306; Beyer, in: 
ZDPV, 51 (1931), 225-6; A. Sacchetti, Studi Stephaniani (1934). 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


KEFAR GIDEON (Heb. 7i¥74 193), moshav in the Jezreel 
Valley, Israel, 1.2 mi. (3 km.) N. of Afulah, affiliated to *Agu- 
dat Israel, and founded in 1923 by religious Jews from Roma- 
nia. An insufficient water supply at first deterred the moshav’s 
progress, but in the 1940s ample groundwater reserves were 
discovered. After 1948, new immigrants were absorbed into 
the moshav, which engaged mainly in field crops and dairy 
cattle. The moshav is named after the biblical figure of Gideon. 
In 1968 its population was 140; in 2002, 198. 


[Efraim Orni] 


KEFAR GILADI (Heb. "7923 199), kibbutz in N. Israel, on the 
N.W. rim of the Huleh Valley, affiliated to Ihud ha-Kevuzot 
ve-ha-Kibbutzim. Founded in 1916 on *Jewish Coloniza- 
tion Association (1c A) land, Kefar Giladi was established by 
*Ha-Shomer (Guardsmen Association) to guard outlying Jew- 
ish land in the area during World War 1 and to increase the 
food supply to the starving yishuv. By 1919 two more small 
outposts, one of them *Tel Hai, were established in the vicin- 
ity. When the area was marked for inclusion in the French 
Mandate territory of Syria, Arabs revolting against the French 
in 1920 attacked these Jewish settlements. Kefar Giladi had 
to be temporarily abandoned, but the settlers returned 10 
months later. In 1926 the settlements of Kefar Giladi and Tel 
Hai merged. During World War 11 (1941), Kefar Giladi, to- 
gether with *Metullah, guarded the country’s northern bor- 
der against an invasion of Vichy French troops. In 1946 Kefar 
Giladi suffered casualties when British forces besieged and 
searched the kibbutz, known for its assistance in organiz- 
ing “illegal” Jewish immigration across the nearby border. 
In 1952 Kefar Giladi decided to join Ihud ha-Kevuzot ve-ha- 
Kibbutzim after the split in Ha-Kibbutz ha-Me’uhad move- 
ment. In 1968 the kibbutz had 680 inhabitants, in the mid- 
1990s the population was approximately 710, but by 2002 it 
had dropped to 559. Its economy is based mainly on irrigated 
field crops, deciduous fruit orchards, dairy cattle, and fishery. 
Kefar Giladi also runs a quarry, plant nursery, and rest home. 
The kibbutz is named after Israel *Giladi, one of the found- 


ers of Ha-Shomer. 
[Efraim Orni] 
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KEFAR GLICKSON 


KEFAR GLICKSON (Heb. 07°73 193), kibbutz in the N. 
Sharon, Israel, on the rim of the Manasseh Hills, affiliated to 
Ha-Oved ha-Ziyyoni. It was founded in 1939 on *Palestine 
Jewish Colonization Association (pica) land. The founding 
settlers, from Romania, erected a permanent village only in 
1945. In 1969 Kefar Glickson’s economy was based on intensive 
farming and on a factory processing lime. Later on it set up 
guest rooms and a youth hostel. The kibbutz was linked to a 
neighboring youth village, *Allonei Yizhak, and is named after 
the journalist and General Zionist leader Moshe *Gluecksohn 
(Glickson). Its population in 1968 was 250; in 2002, 284. 


WEBSITE: www.glikson.co.il. 
[Efraim Orni] 


KEFAR HABAD (Heb. 7”3 159), village in central Israel near 
the Lydda-Tel Aviv railway, established by Habad Hasidim 
in 1949. Founded on the initiative of the Lubavitch rabbi Jo- 
seph Isaac Shneersohn, Kefar Habad was initially intended 
for Habad immigrants from Russia. The original settlers were 
later augmented by families from North Africa. At the end 
of 1969, it had 1,540 inhabitants, in the mid-1990s the popu- 
lation was approximately 3,460, and in 2002 it was 4,220. It 
became a center for Habad Hasidim in Israel and the loca- 
tion of many religious and educational institutions. In addi- 
tion to its yeshivot and a teachers’ seminary for girls, Kefar 
Habad also sponsored institutions for vocational education 
including a printing school dedicated in memory of the five 
children and their teacher murdered in the village in 1955 by 
fedayeen raiders while at evening prayers. Kefar Habad is the 
focal point for Habad celebrations, such as Yod-Tet Kislev, 
the anniversary of the release of the founder of Habad, Rabbi 
*Shneur Zalman of Lyady, from a Czarist prison in 1798. A 
community center known as the “House of the President,” in 
honor of President Zalman *Shazar, serves as a meeting place 
for the youth of Kefar Habad and its neighboring settlements. 
In 1970, an absorption center for new immigrants was opened 
there. Many of the settlers engage in farming of field crops, 
poultry, and dairy cattle. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Challenge: An Encounter with Lubavitch- 


Chabad (1970), 136-50. 
1970), 188-5 [Aaron Rothkoff] 


KEFAR HA-HORESH (Heb. v1 153; “Woodland Vil- 
lage”), kibbutz in Lower Galilee, Israel, W. of Nazareth, affili- 
ated to Ihud ha-Kevuzot ve-ha-Kibbutzim. It was founded in 
1933 by a group from the *Gordonia youth movement in Po- 
land. In the initial years, the settlers were employed in planting 
forests in the neighborhood, notably the King George v For- 
est. Citrus groves, poultry, and field crops constituted promi- 
nent farming branches. The kibbutz also operated a margarine 
factory. In 1969 Kefar ha-Horesh had 244 inhabitants. In 2002 
its population was 421. 

[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


KEFAR HA-MACCABI (Heb. 723797 199), kibbutz in the 
Haifa Bay area, Israel, affiliated to Ihud ha-Kevuzot ve-ha- 
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Kibbutzim. It was founded in 1936 by pioneers from Aus- 
tria, Czechoslovakia, and Germany, who were members of 
the *Maccabi Sports Organization and the Maccabi ha-Za’ir 
youth movement. Some of them had come to participate in 
the *Maccabiah which took place in the country that year, and 
stayed on “illegally” (see *Immigration, “Illegal”). The kibbutz 
developed intensive, irrigated farming based on field crops, 
avocado orchards, dairy cattle, poultry, and fishery; it also 
went into partnership in a food factory with the neighboring 
kibbutz, *Ramat Yohanan. In 1969 it had 310 inhabitants; in 
2002, 291. Kefar ha-Maccabi is named after the Maccabi Or- 
ganization which contributed funds toward the purchase of 


its land. 
{Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


KEFAR HANANYAH (Heb. 777337 153), ancient Jewish vil- 
lage, situated, according to the Mishnah, on the border be- 
tween Upper and Lower Galilee (Shev. 9:2). It was known as 
a village of potters, who utilized the black (Tosef., BM 6:3) or 
white soil (BM 74a) found there. Vessels of special forms pro- 
duced in the potters’ workshops of Kefar Hananyah are men- 
tioned in the Jerusalem Talmud (Pe’ah 7:4, 20a) and the Mi- 
drash (Lam. Zuta 1:5). Hawkers living there visited four or five 
villages in the vicinity, returning home to sleep (Ty, Maas. 2:3, 
49d). At least one rabbi, Abba Halafta, lived there (BM 94a). 
Cattle and goats were raised in the vicinity. 

Kefar Hananyah is usually identified with Kafr ‘Anan, 
6 mi. (c. 9% km.) southwest of Safed. In 1522, according to 
R. Moses Basola, there were 50 priestly Jewish families and a 
synagogue in Kafr ‘Anan. This community is also mentioned 
in the middle of the 16 century by R. Samuel b. Judah and it 
seems to have endured until the end of the 17"* century. Re- 
mains of an ancient synagogue and tomb caves of talmudic 
times have been found on the site. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Braslavski, in: BJPES, 1 (1933), 18 ff. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


KEFAR HA-NASI (Heb. 8°73 193), kibbutz in Upper Gali- 
lee, Israel, S. of the Huleh Valley, affiliated to Inud ha-Kevuzot 
ve-ha-Kibbutzim. It was founded on July 2, 1948, during the 
Israeli War of Independence, just when the Syrians estab- 
lished their bridgehead at nearby *Mishmar ha-Yarden in an 
attempt to cut off the whole of Upper Galilee. When fighting 
was renewed a week later to contain and reduce the bridge- 
head, the kibbutz found itself in the middle of battle. The set- 
tlers were graduates of the *Ihud Habonim youth movement 
of England, Australia, and other English-speaking countries. 
Its economy was based on intensive farming (orchards, cit- 
rus groves, field crops, a plant nursery, and poultry), a factory 
producing industrial valves, a small hydroelectric plant, and 
guest rooms. The communal system was gradually phased 
out, with members receiving salaries or working outside the 
kibbutz and covering their own expenses. In 2002 the popu- 
lation of Kefar ha-Nasi was 489. Its name (President's Village) 
commemorates Chaim *Weizmann. 
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WEBSITE: www.villageinn.co.il. 
[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


KEFAR HA-RO’EH (Heb. 7’87 153), moshav in the Hefer 
Plain, Israel, affiliated to Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi Moshavim As- 
sociation, founded in 1934 by pioneers from Eastern Europe. 
It became a spiritual center for the religious moshavim in the 
country. In 1968, Kefar ha-Roeh had 860 inhabitants including 
the students in its yeshivah, which was the study institute of the 
*Bnei Akiva youth movement. Its population rose to approxi- 
mately 1,050 in the mid-1990s and 1,430 in 2002. Its economy 
was based on intensive farming, such as poultry, dairy cattle, 
citrus (mainly citrons), and flowers. The moshav’s name is com- 
posed of the initials of Rabbi Avraham ha-Kohen *Kook. 


[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


KEFAR HASIDIM (Heb. 0°7°07 123), moshav and suburban 
area in the Zebulun Valley, 7% mi. (12 km.) S.E. of Haifa, Israel. 
The moshay, affiliated to Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi Moshavim 
Association, was founded in 1924 by two groups of Hasidim 
from Poland who, together with their leaders, the rabbis of 
Kozienice and Yablonoy, initially settled on two sites further 
east, on the Jezreel Valley border. In 1927 they together estab- 
lished a permanent village at Kefar Hasidim and with great 
dedication drained the malarial swamps and developed farm- 
ing there. In 1937 an agricultural school, Kefar ha-No’ar ha- 
Dati, was established near the moshav. 

In 1950 a second religious village, Kefar Hasidim Bet, was 
set up (unaffiliated to a country-wide organization). Simul- 
taneously, two large ma’barot (transitory immigrant camps) 
were established nearby, whose inhabitants were later grad- 
ually transferred to the suburban religious community of 
Rekhasim whose construction began in 1951. In 1968 Rekha- 
sim had 2,540 inhabitants, while Kefar Hasidim and Kefar 
Hasidim Bet together had 675, and Kefar ha-Noar ha-Dati, 
590. In the mid-1990s Kefar Hasidim and Kefar Hasidim Bet 
together had approximately 650 residents, and Kefar ha-Noar 
ha-Dati dropped to approximately 484. At the end of 2002 
the population of Kefar Hasidim was 508 residents and the 
population of Kefar Hasidim Bet was 188, while Rekhasim’s 
population was 7,750. 

[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


KEFAR HATTIN, Hittaya (Heb. 8°07 153), village in Gali- 
lee, the seat of R. Jacob (Hag. 5b) and R. Azariah (pdRxK 54). It 
had a synagogue (Gen. R. 65:16) and served as a refuge for R. 
Simeon b. Lakish, who escaped from the wrath of the patri- 
arch Judah 11 (Tj, Sanh. 2:1, 19d). According to the Jerusalem 
Talmud (Meg. 1:1, 70a), it was identified with the Ziddim-Zer 
of Joshua 19:35. The name of the village (“Grain Village”) in- 
dicates its fertile surroundings. It is identified with the Arab 
village of Hittin or Hattin al-Qadim (“ancient Hattin”), which 
gave its name to the Horns of Hittin, where the Crusaders were 
defeated by Saladin in 1187. In this village, the Druze vener- 
ate the tomb of al-Nabi Shu‘ayb, who is identified with Jethro, 
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Moses’ father-in-law, and hold an annual festival. Building re- 
mains and ancient tombs have been found there. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Klein (ed.), Sefer ha- Yishuv (1939), s.v.; G. 
Dalman, Sacred Sites and Ways (1935), index, s.v. Hattin. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


KEFAR HAYYIM (Heb. 0°77 15), moshav in the Hefer Plain, 
central Israel, affiliated to Tenu’at ha-Moshavim. Kefar Hayyim 
was one of the first settlements established in the region (1933), 
founded by two groups of veteran pioneers - Third Aliyah im- 
migrants from Russia, of which one had attempted settlement 
in the Negev as early as the 1920s and had defended *Huldah 
in the 1929 riots. Citrus groves and dairy cattle were promi- 
nent farming branches. The kibbutz name commemorates 
Chaim *Arlosoroff. In 1968 its population was 360, increas- 


ing to 468 in 2002. 
[Efraim Orni] 


KEFAR HESS (Heb. 07 193), moshav in the southern Sharon, 
Israel, affiliated to Tenu’at ha-Moshavim, founded in 1933 by 
settlers from Eastern Europe. After 1948, the moshav was en- 
larged by newcomers from Hungary. Its economy was based 
on intensive farming: citrus groves, field crops, poultry, flow- 
ers, and beehives. In 1967 its population was 410, rising to 
around 650 in the mid-1990s and 971 in 2002 after additional 
expansion. Kefar Hess is named after Moses *Hess. 


[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


KEFAR HITTIM (Heb. 0°07 195), moshav shittufi north- 
west of Tiberias. After earlier attempts at settlement failed, 
the settlement was renewed in 1924 by a Ha-Poel ha-Mizra- 
chi moshav group, which was replaced in 1932 by a group of 
Sephardi Jews who left two years later. In 1936 the immigrant 
group “Ha-Kozer” from Bulgaria permanently established the 
first moshav shittufi in the country there. Farming was based 
on field and garden crops, deciduous and other fruit trees, 
dairy cattle, and poultry. In the mid-1990s the population was 
approximately 290, rising to 330 in 2002. 

[Efraim Orni] 


KEFAR JAWITZ (Heb. yay? 15); Kefar Ya’bez), moshav in 
the southern Sharon, Israel, near Tel Mond, affiliated to Ha- 
Poel ha-Mizrachi moshavim association. First founded as a 
moshav in 1932, it suffered from insufficient cultivable land 
and, situated on what was then the eastern rim of the Jew- 
ish settlement zone, it came under frequent attacks in the 
1936-39 Arab riots. In the 1948 *War of Independence, Kefar 
Jawitz was in the line of battle. That year, it was taken over by 
kibbutz Nezer Yissakhar, which later became a moshav shit- 
tufi but eventually dispersed. In 1953, a moshav of immigrants 
from Yemen was established and developed intensive farming 
(citrus groves, cattle, poultry, flowers, and vegetables). In 1969 
there were 360 inhabitants, rising to 496 in 2002 due to expan- 
sion. The village is named after the historian Zeev *Jawitz. 


[Efraim Orni] 
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KEFAR KANNA (Kenna; Ar. Kafr Kanna), a village in Gali- 
lee, 4 mi. (6% km.) N.E. of Nazareth. Owing to its convenient 
position on the main Nazareth-Tiberias road, it has been iden- 
tified since Byzantine times with the *Kanah of the Gospels. 
A mosaic inscription found in the present church of the vil- 
lage indicates that it stands on the ruins of a Byzantine syna- 
gogue whose mosaic pavement, according to the inscription, 
was made by Yose, the son of Tanhum, and his sons. A Jew- 
ish settlement existed in Kefar Kanna in the 15‘*-16t» centu- 
ries; in 1481 there were 80 families there and in 1522, 40 fam- 
ilies (as attested by the travelers Obadiah of *Bertinoro and 
Moses b. Mordecai *Basola). Since its identification with the 
Kana of the Gospels was firmly established by Quaresmius in 
the 17'" century, several churches were erected in the village 
and it has been included in the itineraries of pilgrims. It has 
recently been proposed to identify it with Garis (Jos., Wars, 
3:129; 5:474; Life, 395, 412). In 1968, the village numbered 4,550 
inhabitants, the majority Christian (Greek-Orthodox, Roman, 
and Greek Catholic), and the rest Muslim. Over the years, the 
ratio between Christians and Muslims has been reversed, so 
that by the end of 2002 the majority of Kefar Kanna’s popula- 
tion (16,100 residents) were Muslims. The population growth 
rate is a high 2.7% per year. Income in 2000 was about half 
the national average. In 1968 Kefar Kanna received municipal 
council status. Its jurisdiction extends over 4.1 sq. mi. (10.7 sq. 
km.). In the vicinity of Kefar Kanna there is a large industrial 
area employing workers from all over the region and includ- 
ing cinder block and tire factories. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Clermont-Ganneau, in: PEFQS, 43 (1901), 
374 ff.; P.D. Baldi, Enchiridien Locorum Sanctorum (1955), 205 ff.; Abel, 


Geog, 2 (1938), 291-2. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


KEFAR KISCH (Heb. W? 153), moshav in eastern Lower 
Galilee, Israel, about 2% mi. (4 km.) E. of Kefar Tavor, affili- 
ated to Tenu’at ha-Moshavim. It was founded in 1946 by de- 
mobilized soldiers who in World War 11 served with the Royal 
Engineer Corps and other units. The original settlers estab- 
lished a moshav shittufi, but most of them left in the ensu- 
ing years, and in 1953, Kefar Kisch was renewed, this time as 
a moshav, by immigrants from Poland, Romania, and Hun- 
gary. Its principal farming branches were field crops, fruit or- 
chards, and dairy cattle. In 1969 there were 189 inhabitants in 
Kefar Kisch and in 2002 around 300. The moshav is named 


after Frederick H. *Kisch. 
[Efraim Orni] 


KEFAR MALAL (Heb. ?”77) 199), moshav in the southern 
Sharon, Israel, affiliated to Tenu’at ha-Moshavim, first founded 
on privately owned land in 1911 and named Ein Hai. It was de- 
stroyed in the battles of World War 1. Renewed by a laborers’ 
group after the war, it was again destroyed in the 1921 Arab 
riots, but was rebuilt as a moshav in 1922, when the land be- 
came *Jewish National Fund property. In the 1929 Arab riots, 
Kefar Malal successfully repelled several attacks. Its settlers 
hail from Eastern Europe. Citrus groves and dairy cattle con- 
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stituted the principal farming branches. Kefar Malal’s name 
is composed of the initials of Moses *Lilienblum. In 1967 its 
population was 270, rising to 443 in 2002. 


[Efraim Orni] 


KEFAR MANDI (Heb. "7373 153), village in Galilee, the seat 
of R. Issachar (TJ, RH 1: 3, 57a). A document found in the 
Cairo *Genizah indicates that in 1065 Jews lived there, in 
particular one Abraham b. David al-Kafrmandi. Later trav- 
elers located the tombs of *Akavyah b. Mahalalel, and Rab- 
ban *Simeon b. Gamaliel, in the village. Arab sources, con- 
fusing Mandi with Midian, located there the tomb of Safftra 
(*Zipporah), the wife of Moses, and the well from which he 
rolled the stone, which was shown to travelers. The tombs of 
Athir (*Asher) and *Naphtali, sons of Jacob, were also placed 
there. The present-day Arab village Kafr Manda, with an area 
of 4.1 sq. mi. (10.7 sq. km.), is situated between Tiberias and 
Acre, 8 mi. (c. 13 km.) north of Nazareth. In 1964 it received 
municipal council status. In 1968, it had 3,180 inhabitants, 
increasing to 13,800 in 2002. Olive and other fruit trees, field 
crops, sheep, and cattle have constituted its principal farm- 
ing branches. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Assaf, in: Tarbiz, 9 (1937/38), 201; A.-S. Man- 
nardji, Textes Géographiques Arabes... (1951), 175-6. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


KEFAR MASARYK (Heb. 107) 193), kibbutz in the Haifa 
Bay area, Israel, S. of Acre, affiliated to Kibbutz Arzi ha- 
Shomer ha-Za’ir. It was founded as a *stockade and tower set- 
tlement in 1938 by pioneers from Czechoslovakia. The partly 
brackish swamps near the Naaman Stream mouth required, 
in the first years of the settlement, concentrated reclamation 
and drainage work. Beside intensive farming branches (field 
crops, orchards, fishery, dairy cattle, and poultry), the kibbutz 
has also developed industrial enterprises such as a plant pro- 
ducing printed cartons, a company servicing satellite equip- 
ment, and an R&D plant for electronic devices. Its population 
was 480 in 1967 and 592 in 2002. It is named after Tomas G. 
Masaryk, first president of Czechoslovakia. 


WEBSITE: www.kfar-masaryk.org. il. 
{Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


KEFAR MENAHEM (Heb. 0937) 193), kibbutz in the south- 
ern Coastal Plain of Israel, about 9 mi. (14 km.) S.E. of Ged- 
erah, affiliated to Kibbutz Arzi Ha-Shomer ha-Za’ir. The origi- 
nal settlers set up a moshav on the site in 1936, but the local 
soil and security conditions were inimical to the smallholder 
type of settlement, and the moshav group moved west to found 
*Kefar Warburg. In 1937, the village was refounded as a kib- 
butz by a group composed of pioneers from North America, 
Germany, and Poland. The kibbutz developed intensive farm- 
ing (field crops, poultry, and dairy cattle) and industrial en- 
terprises (a quarry, ceramics plant, and metal plant). In 1968, 
it had 555 inhabitants, rising to 600 in the mid-1990s but then 
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dropping to 460 in 2002. The kibbutz is named after Menahem 
Mendel * Ussishkin. 


WEBSITE: www.kfar-menachem.org.il. 
[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


KEFAR MONASH (Heb. wii) 193), moshav in the central 
Sharon (Hefer Plain), Israel, affiliated to Tenu’at ha-Moshavim, 
founded in 1946 by demobilized soldiers who had served with 
the British Royal Engineer Corps in World War 11. They were 
later joined by settlers from South Africa and other countries. 
Kefar Monash was initially a moshav shittufi and engaged in 
farming and maintained a photolithographic printing plant. 
Later it became a moshav based exclusively on farming. The 
main farming branches included citrus groves, flowers, and 
turkeys. The moshav is named after the Australian Sir John 
*Monash. The land on which the moshav was founded is part 
of Wadi Kabani in the eastern *Hefer Plain, acquired through 
contributions of Australian Jewry. In 1967 it had 320 inhabit- 
ants. In the mid-1990s the population was approximately 450, 
further increasing to 690 in 2002 after expansion. 


[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


KEFAR MORDEKHAI (Heb. °2772 192), moshav in the 
Coastal Plain of Israel, W. of Gederah, affiliated to Ha-Ihud 
ha-Haklai (middle-class settlers’ association), founded in 1950 
by pioneers from England. It was later joined by newcomers 
from Australia and other English-speaking countries, and by 
Israeli-born settlers. Citrus groves and dairy cattle constituted 
its principal farming branches. Kefar Mordekhai is named af- 
ter Mordecai *Eliash, Israel’s first minister in Great Britain. 
Its population in 1968 was 230 rising to 305 in the mid-1990s 


and 476 in 2002. 
[Efraim Orni] 


KEFAR NEBURAYA (Nibborayya; Heb. 77121 155), vil- 
lage in Upper Galilee, the home of Jacob of Kefar Neburaya, 
a popular preacher of the third century c.£., who was often 
in conflict with the rabbinical authorities and was suspected 
of heresy (TJ, Yev. 2:5). It has been identified with Khirbat al- 
Nabratayn, a ruin 2.5 mi. (4 km.) north of Safed. Here were 
found the remains of an ancient synagogue measuring 55 by 
39 ft. (17 x 12 m.) whose facade is oriented toward Jerusalem. 
Inside are two rows of four columns. The limestone lintel 
is decorated with a laurel garland and a menorah within a 
wreath. An inscription added to the lintel in 564 c.£. records 
the reconstruction of the building by Hanina son of Lezer 
(Eliezer) and Luliana (Julianos) son of Judah. A sculptured 
figure of a lion was also found there. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Kohl and C. Watzinger, Antike Synago- 
gen in Galilaea (1916), 101ff.; Alt, in: PJB, 21 (1925), 37; Avigad, in: 


BRF, 3 (1960), 40 ff. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


KEFAR NETTER (Heb. 10] 153), moshav in the southern 
Sharon, Israel, about 4 mi. (7 km.) S. of Netanyah, initially a 
member of Tenu’at ha-Moshavim, but later unaffiliated. It was 
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KEFAR ROSH HA-NIKRAH 


founded in 1939 by graduates of the *Mikveh Israel agricul- 
tural school. After 1948, Kefar Netter was enlarged when new 
immigrants from Poland settled there. Its farming was highly 
intensive, but subsequently only citrus groves and avocado 
plantations have remained. In 1967 the population was around 
420; in 2002, 510. The moshav is named after the founder of 
Mikveh Israel, Charles *Netter. 
WEBSITE: www.kfar-neter.co.il. 
[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


KEFAR OTNAY (Otnai; Heb. ’xiniy 155), ancient village, 24 
Roman mi. from Caesarea, 24 from Scythopolis (Beth-Shean), 
and 16 from Sepphoris. It is defined in talmudic sources as the 
farthest limit of Galilee in the direction of Judah and anyone 
passing it was considered to have left Galilee (Git. 7:7). It was 
the hometown of R. Shemaiah, a pupil of R. Johanan b. Zak- 
kai, and the patriarch Gamaliel occasionally visited there. Sa- 
maritans living in the vicinity (Git. 1:5) cultivated vegetables 
on the land of the village (Tosef., Dem. 5:23). In the time of 
Hadrian, Kefar Otnay (Gr. Caparcotnei — Kanapkotvet) was 
chosen as the camp of the sixth legion and renamed *Legio. 
Previously proposed identifications with Kafr Dan or Kafr 
Quid are no longer accepted. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ramsay, in: JRS, 6 (1916), 129; Alt, in: zDPV, 


68 57 ff. 
(2951): 57 [Michael Avi- Yonah] 


KEFAR PINES (Heb. 07° 13), moshav in the northern 
Sharon, Israel, affiliated to Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi moshavim 
association. The settlers, from Poland, Germany, and other 
countries, founded Kefar Pines in 1933. Citrus orchards, dairy 
cattle, and poultry constituted its principal farm branches. 
The moshav is named after Yehiel Michael *Pines. In 1967 its 
population was 400, increasing to 730 in the mid-1990s and 


2 in 2002 after expansion. 
20 P [Efraim Orni] 


KEFAR ROSH HA-NIKRAH (Heb. 71733 WX 19), kibbutz 
in the Acre Plain, Israel, near the Lebanese border, on the slope 
of the Rosh ha-Nikrah-Hanitah ridge, affiliated to Ihud ha- 
Kevuzot ve-ha-Kibbutzim. It was founded in 1949 by a group 
of Israeli-born youth. In addition to highly intensive farming 
(field crops, bananas, avocado orchards, citrus groves, poul- 
try, dairy cattle, fruit trees) the kibbutz operated a cafe on top 
of the Rosh ha-Nikrah Cape (which forms part of Sullam Zor, 
the Ladder of *Tyre separating the Acre and Tyre plains), near 
the police frontier post, and a cable car leading down to the 
sea grottoes of the cape. In addition, the kibbutz had a holiday 
village with a spa. Below Rosh ha-Nikrah Cape, to the south, 
was the Israel Police Force rest resort. In 1969 Kefar Rosh ha- 
Nikrah had 318 inhabitants. In the mid-1990s the population 
was approximately 560, while in 2002 it decreased to 491. The 
name Rosh ha-Nikrah (“Headland of the Cleft”) is derived 
from the Arabic name for the spot Ra’s al-Naqura. 
WEBSITE: www.kfar-rosh-hanikra.co.il. 
[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 
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KEFAR RUPPIN 


KEFAR RUPPIN (Heb. 7517193), kibbutz in the Beth-Shean 
Valley, near the Jordan River; founded in 1938 as a *stock- 
ade and watchtower settlement by pioneers from Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, and Hungary, later joined by immigrants 
from other countries. From 1967, Kefar Ruppin, situated within 
close firing range of the Jordanian positions beyond the river, 
endured frequent shelling and sniping. The kibbutz engaged 
in intensive farming, including branches adapted to the local 
hot climate, e.g., date palms, which withstand soil salinity, and 
field crops, fishery and ornamental fish, poultry, and dairy cat- 
tle. In addition, the kibbutz operated the Palkar Co. for fencing 
and storage facilities. For a time, the kibbutz was a center for 
nutria fur production. An international birdwatching center 
is located in the kibbutz. Its population rose from 310 in 1967 
to 448 in 2002, with families becoming economically indepen- 
dent. The kibbutz is named after Arthur *Ruppin. 
WEBSITE: www.kfar-ruppin.org.il. 
[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (274 ed.)] 


KEFAR SAVA (Heb. 829 153), town in central Israel, in the 
southern Sharon, near the Arab village Kafr Saba. Hibbat Zion 
bought the holdings in 1892, but settlement began in 1896 
when the land was taken over by Baron Edmond de *Roth- 
schild, who invested considerable sums in an abortive experi- 
ment to raise plants for perfume. In 1903 part of the land was 
bought by *Petah Tikvah farmers for farmsteads for their sons, 
and almond orchards became the principal farming branch. 
The Turkish authorities, however, did not issue permits to 
build houses, so the place remained largely empty until 1912, 
when permits were finally granted. A eucalyptus grove was 
planted in the place where about 1,000 inhabitants of Tel Aviv 
set up camp in 1917 after the Turks expelled them from their 
homes; the following year, several hundred died there in a 
typhus epidemic. In September 1918 Kefar Sava, which lay in 
the front line of battle between the Turko-German and Allied 
armies, was entirely destroyed. The settlers soon returned and 
rebuilt their houses, but Kefar Sava was again laid waste in the 
1921 Arab riots. In the following years, local abundant ground- 
water resources were discovered and the developing citrus 
branch attracted investors and provided a solid foundation for 
Kefar Sava’s economy. From the end of the 1920s, the struggle 
for Jewish labor on Jewish farms focused on Kefar Sava and 
became more violent in the 1930s when a number of kibbut- 
zim set up their temporary camps there prior to their perma- 
nent settlement in other parts of the country. The number of 
Kefar Sava’s inhabitants grew from 450 in 1927 to 3,500 in 1941. 
From the end of the 1930s, immigrant housing quarters were 
built and partly provided with auxiliary farms. During World 
War 11 industrial plants were established, primarily for citrus 
preserves, as fresh fruit could not be exported at the time. In 
the Israeli *War of Independence (1948) Kefar Sava lay again 
in the front line facing the “Arab triangle” of Samaria; fighting 
died down only after the neighboring Arab village Kafr Saba 
was taken by Jewish forces and abandoned by its inhabitants. 
After 1948 Kefar Sava’s population rapidly grew, approaching 
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20,000 when it received city status in 1962. In 1969 Kefar Sava 
had 23,000 inhabitants. By the mid-1990s the population had 
risen to approximately 65,800, and in 2002 it was 77,800. The 
municipal area is 5.8 sq. mi. (15 sq. km.). Kefar Sava serves as 
an administrative, commercial, and health-service center for 
the south Sharon region. The large Me’ir Hospital (which, in 
its initial years, specialized in lung diseases) and Bet Berl, a 
teachers college, seminary, and study center, are located there. 
The city also has a large industrial area. 
WEBSITE: www.kfar-saba.muni.il. 


{Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


KEFAR SHEMARYAHU (Heb. 17°72 153), semi-rural 
Israeli settlement with municipal council status in the south- 
ern Sharon. Kefar Shemaryahu is named after Shemaryahu 
*Levin. Founded in 1937 as a middle-class moshav by immi- 
grants from Germany, from the outset it was based on inten- 
sive farm branches, primarily poultry breeding, with its farm- 
ers belonging to the Ha-Moazah ha-Haklait association. From 
the 1950s, its proximity to the *Herzliyyah beach and the ex- 
tension of the Tel Aviv conurbation caused its gradual trans- 
formation into a middle-class garden suburb, which has also 
developed as a recreation and entertainment center. A writers’ 
and artists’ house was opened there. Besides smaller industrial 
enterprises, it housed the Tene-Nogah central dairy. In 1969, 
the village numbered 1,260 inhabitants, becoming an upscale 
community. In 2002 its population was 1,790 residents, occu- 
pying a square mile (2.5 sq. km.) 
WEBSITE: www.kfar.org.il 
[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (274 ed.)] 


KEFAR SHIHLAYIM (Heb. 027° 159), village in Idumea, 
probably identical with the Sallis in which the Jewish gen- 
eral Niger took refuge after an unsuccessful assault on Ash- 
kelon (Jos., Wars, 3:20). According to talmudic sources, Kefar 
Shihlayim was a large village, which was destroyed either in 
the First Jewish War against Rome or in the war of Bar Kokhba 
(Lam. R. 2:2, no. 4). The inhabitants of the village grew cress 
(shihlah). A man from the village appeared before R. Tarfon in 
the early second century (TJ, Jer. 16:5, 15d). The location of the 
village of Saleim, mentioned by Eusebius (Onom. 160:9-10) as 
lying seven Roman miles west of Eleutheropolis (Bet Guvrin), 
seems to correspond to that of Kefar Shihlayim. This would 
place the ancient site of Khirbat Shahla, 2 mi. (3.2 km.) east 
of ‘Iraq al-Manshiyya. The suggested identification with the 
biblical Shilhim (Josh. 15:32) is doubtful. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 1 (1924), 50 ff.; P. Romanoff, On- 


omasticon of Palestine (1937), 215 ff. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


KEFAR SYRKIN (Heb. 7770 D3), moshav in the Coastal 
Plain of Israel, E. of Petah Tikvah; affiliated to Tenuat ha- 
Moshavim; founded in 1936 by veteran agricultural laborers, 
who were soon joined by immigrants from Germany and 
other countries. In 1968, Kefar Syrkin had 570 inhabitants, 
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rising to 931 in 2002. The settlers engaged in various farming 
branches, such as fruit orchards, poultry, and the operation 
of a horse ranch. The moshav is named after the Zionist labor 


leader Nachman *Syrkin. 
[Efraim Orni] 


KEFAR SZOLD (Heb. 72N0 193), kibbutz on the eastern out- 
skirts of the Huleh Valley, Israel, affiliated to Ha-Kibbutz ha- 
Meuhad. It was founded in 1942 by pioneers from Hungary, 
Austria, and Germany, later joined by new members from 
South America and other countries. Until the *Six-Day War 
(June 1967) Kefar Szold was a constant target for the Syrian 
artillery position on the Golan slopes. Its farming was inten- 
sive, based on field crops, apple orchards, citrus groves, poul- 
try, and cattle. The kibbutz also operated a factory producing 
batteries and rented guest rooms. In 2002 its population was 
455. Lhe kibbutz is named after Henrietta *Szold. 


[Efraim Orni] 


KEFAR TAVOR (Heb. 7i29 193; initially better known by 
its Arab name Meshah), moshavah at the foot of Mt. Tabor, 
Israel, 10% mi. (17 km.) N.E. of Afulah, founded in 1901 by 
the *Jewish Colonization Association as one of the villages 
based on the settlers’ own labor, with grain cultivation as a 
principal branch. Until World War 1, Kefar Tavor was a cen- 
ter for the activity of *Ha-Shomer, the first armed Jewish de- 
fense organization in Erez Israel. Lack of water impeded the 
village's economic progress for many years. Later field and 
fruit crops have constituted its main farming branches. In 
1968 its population was 315. In the mid-1990s the population 
was approximately 1,140 and by the end of 2002 it had dou- 
bled to 2,290 owing to the expansion of the moshavah, with 
the majority of residents no longer farmers and income well 
above the national average. The village extends over an area 
of 4 sq. mi. (10.6 sq. km.). 

[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


KEFAR TRUMAN (Heb. 7/2110 1D), moshav in the Coastal 
Plain of Israel, N.E. of Lydda, affiliated to Tenu’at ha-Moshavim, 
founded in 1949 by immigrants from Poland. Its economy was 
based on intensive farming. It is named after the former U.S. 
president Harry S. Truman. In 1968 its population was 251, ris- 
ing to about 330 in the mid-1990s and 483 in 2002. 

[Efraim Orni] 


KEFAR URIYYAH (Heb. 9738 193), moshav in the Judean 
Foothills, Israel, 6 mi. (10 km.) N.E. of Bet-Shemesh, affili- 
ated to Tenu’at ha-Moshavim. The land at Kefar Uriyyah was 
purchased by individuals in 1909, and a workers’ group es- 
tablished a farm there in 1912. After World War 1, some of the 
proprietors went to settle, but progress was slow, due to lack 
of water and difficulty of access. In the 1929 Arab riots, the vil- 
lage was abandoned. A group of Kurdish Jews, who had pre- 
viously worked as stonecutters in Jerusalem, settled there in 
1943. The isolated village came under frequent attacks from 
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KEFAR WARBURG 


its Arab neighbors in the War of Independence and had to be 
evacuated (1948). In 1949, a moshav was set up there by immi- 
grants from Bulgaria when the new road connecting Tel Aviv 
and Jerusalem provided access to the site. The initial difficul- 
ties confronting the moshav resulted in a frequent turnover of 
settlers. In the 1950s, ample groundwater resources were dis- 
covered and these eventually supplied the bulk of Jerusalem's 
water needs. The name is based on the Arabic Kafririyya, 
which may have its root in an ancient Hebrew name, perhaps 
Kefar Aryeh - “Lion's Village” (a nearby site was called in Ar- 
abic Khirbat al-Asad - “Lion’s Ruin’). Remnants of ancient 
buildings and tombs were found there. Its population in 1968 
was 255, rising to 315 in the mid-1990s and 416 in 2002. 


[Efraim Orni] 


KEFAR VERADIM (Heb. 0°77) 193), town in northern Israel. 
Kefar Veradim lies on the northern slopes of Mt. Eshkar in 
western *Galilee, 2,100 ft. (641 m.) above sea level, 11 mi. 
(18 km.) east of *Nahariyyah. The municipal area extends 
over 1.8 sq. mi (4.7 sq. km.). The settlement was founded in 
1982 on the initiative of the industrialist Steff *Wertheimer. 
The establishment of the settlement was part of a plan to de- 
velop the region industrially and attract new settlers by cre- 
ating an attractive upscale urban setting. In 1993 Kefar Ve- 
radim received municipal council status. By the end of 2002 
the population had reached 5,030 inhabitants, with a high an- 
nual growth rate of 3.1%. 
WEBSITE: www.kvol.co.il. 
[Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 


KEFAR VITKIN (Heb. 7771 123), moshav in the central Sha- 
ron (Hefer Plain), Israel, affiliated to Tenwat ha-Moshavim. It 
was founded in 1933 by a group of veteran agricultural workers 
who were the first to come to the Hefer Plain (early 1930) and 
reclaim its wastes. Kefar Vitkin became the largest moshav in 
the country with over 1,100 inhabitants in the late 1940s and 
845 in 1968. Orange groves, dairy cattle, poultry, orchards, and 
flowers were the mainstays of its intensive farming. By 2002 
the moshav’s population had risen to 1,480 due to expansion. 
Several central regional institutions were situated in Kefar 
Vitkin, which is named after Joseph *Vitkin. 


[Efraim Orni] 


KEFAR WARBURG (Heb. 371271 153), moshav in the south- 
ern Coastal Plain of Israel, near Beer Toviyyah, affiliated to 
Tenu’at ha-Moshavim. It was founded in 1939 by a group 
of experienced agricultural laborers, joined by immigrants 
from different countries. They had previously settled at *Ke- 
far Menahem and defended it in the 1936-39 Arab riots, but 
moved to the present site which appeared better suited to the 
moshav type of settlement. Its farming is highly intensive. In 
1968 Kefar Warburg had 500 inhabitants, rising to 745 in 2002. 
The moshav is named after Felix *Warburg. 


[Efraim Orni] 
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KEFAR YASIF 


KEFAR YASIF (Heb. 40? 193), a large village at the foot of 
the mountains of Upper Galilee, about 7 mi. (10 km.) N.E. 
of Acre. The antiquity of the name Kefar Yasif is alluded to 
in the Septuagint, which instead of “Hosah,’ the portion of 
Asher (Josh. 19:29), reads "Iaoig. The Jewish antiquity of the 
locality is evident from the stone door of a burial cave which 
is preserved at the Louvre in Paris. On it appear reliefs of a 
candelabrum and an ark. A stone tablet which is affixed over 
the door of one of the houses of the village bears reliefs of a 
candelabrum, a shofar (ram’s horn), and a lulav (palm branch). 
In Crusader times it was a village called Cafersi in the terri- 
tory of *Acre. As a result of the revival of Acre at the begin- 
ning of the 16" century, the Jewish settlement of Kefar Yasif 
was also renewed. It is reflected in the responsa of the rabbis 
of Safed and in the tax lists of the Ottoman archives of Istan- 
bul. As one of the ten 16'-century Jewish village settlements 
in Galilee, its inhabitants also engaged in agriculture. Taxes 
were paid from the cotton crops. 

With the renewed impetus of Jewish settlement in Acre 
during the first half of the 18 century, a new Jewish settle- 
ment was created in Kefar Yasif. This settlement also engaged 
in agriculture and observed the laws applicable to the Land 
of Israel. The community left in 1707 as a result of an attack of 
locusts, but was renewed by the kabbalist R. Solomon Abbadi 
in 1747 who sought, under the protection of Sheikh Dhaher 
el-’Amr, the ruler of Galilee, to establish a Torah center. The 
last settlement ceased to exist at the end of the first half of 
the 19" century (1841). The number of Jewish settlers fluctu- 
ated from 10 families in 1702, to 20 in 1764, to 15 in 1827. The 
present inhabitants of the village point to a “Jewish quarter.” 
With the revival of the Jewish settlement in Kefar Yasif dur- 
ing the 18" century, the village became the burial site for the 
Jews of Acre (and not during the 13'b-14' centuries as gener- 
ally thought) because, according to the halakhah, it is doubt- 
ful whether Acre forms part of Erez Israel or not. Upon their 
death, the wealthy of Acre were borne to Kefar Yasif on the 
shoulders of their pallbearers. Others preferred to be buried 
near the sacred tomb of “*Hushai the Archite” in the Druze 
village of Yirkah (3 mi. (5 km.) to the east of Kefar Yasif). The 
poor were buried on the eastern side of the walls of Acre. The 
custom of burial in Kefar Yasif was abolished either after the 
riots of 1929 or those of 1936. 


[Joseph Braslavi (Braslavski)] 


Kefar Yasif is now an Arab village with 7,820 inhabitants 
in 2002 (up from 3,470 in 1968), the majority Greek Catho- 
lic and Greek Orthodox and the rest Muslim (57% Chris- 
tians, 43% Muslims). Kefar Yasif has been governed by a mu- 
nicipal council since 1925. Its jurisdiction extends over an 
area of 2.6 mi. (6.7 sq. km.), with the village economy his- 
torically based on olive plantations, tobacco, and livestock as 
well as some intensive mixed farming, workshops, and small 
factories. In 2000 income was about half the national aver- 
age. 

[Efraim Orni] 
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KEFAR YEHEZKEL (Heb. ?x?17 192), moshav in the Ha- 
rod Valley, Israel, N.W. of *En-Harod, affiliated to Tenu’at 
ha-Moshavim. It was founded in 1921 as one of the first set- 
tlements in the valleys of Jezreel and Harod, by a group of 
pioneers of the Second and Third Aliyah. Farming at Kefar 
Yehezkel was intensive, diversified, and fully irrigated. The 
moshav operates a tourist center that features a robotic dairy. 
The moshav is named after Yehezkel *Sassoon, whose contri- 
bution aided the Jewish National Fund in financing the pur- 
chase of the Jezreel and Harod valley lands. In 1968 it had a 
population of 440. In the mid-1990s the population was ap- 
proximately 591; in 2002, 610, with expansion underway. 
WEBSITE: www.kfar-y.co.il. 


{Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


KEFAR YEHOSHUAA (Heb. ywWi7? 193), moshav in the west- 
ern Jezreel Valley, Israel, affiliated to Tenu’at ha-Moshavim. It 
was founded in 1927 by a pioneer group, mostly from Russia, 
many of whom had been members of *Gedud ha-Avodah. In 
1968 Kefar Yehoshu’a had 645 inhabitants; in 2002, 674. Like 
its neighbor *Nahalal, it was laid out in a circular pattern on 
the architect Richard *Kaufmann’s blueprints. A mosaic in 
honor of Kaufmann is located in the center of the moshav. 
The moshav has a regional museum principally displaying 
the history of settlement in the Jezreel Valley. At the entrance 
to the moshav is a reconstruction of the historic Ha-Emek 
train station on the line that once linked Haifa to Damascus. 
It is named after Yehoshua *Hankin, who was instrumental 
in purchasing the Jezreel Valley lands. 


{Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


KEFAR YONAH (Heb. 73? 159), rural settlement, possessing 
municipal council status, in central Israel, about 4 mi. (7 km.) 
E. of Netanyah, founded in 1932 by veteran farm workers from 
Nes Ziyyonah, followed soon afterwards by other settlers. The 
village’s establishment was aided by the Belgian Zionist Jean 
Fischer Fund. Based mainly on citriculture, the village ex- 
panded and introduced small industrial enterprises during 
World War 11 to take the place of citrus which no longer had 
export outlets. With the mass immigration to Israel beginning 
in 1948, Kefar Yonah grew considerably when a large immi- 
grant camp (*ma’barah) in the vicinity, Shevut Am (Bet Lid), 
later transferred part of its inhabitants to permanent housing 
in Kefar Yonah. In 1968, the settlement had 2,650 inhabitants. 
In the mid-1990s the population was approximately 5,650, and 
by the end of 2002 it had nearly doubled to 10,900, attracting 
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city dwellers seeking a rural environment. The settlement'’s 
area is about 5 sq. mi. (12.7 sq. km.). Its name commemorates 
Jean (Yonah) *Fischer. 


[Ephraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (274 ed.)] 


KEHIMKAR, HAYIM SAMUEL (1830-1909), historian 
of the *Bene Israel community in Bombay (Mumbai). Born 
in Alibag on the Konkan coast like many in his community 
he became a civil servant in Bombay. In 1853 he founded the 
Bombay Bene Israel Benevolent Society. In 1875 he and his 
two brothers opened a school in Bombay which taught both 
Marathi and Hebrew. He was the editor of the periodical 
Israel, which appeared until 1885, and his work Sketch of the 
History of the Beni-Israel and an Appeal for Their Education 
was published in 1892. On his death, he left in manuscript his 
“History of the Bene-Israel of India,” a mine of information 
on the history and customs of the Bene Israel community, 
which was published in Tel Aviv in 1937 on the initiative of 
Immanuel *Olsvanger. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.S. Kehimkar, History of the Bene-Israel 
of India (1937), iii-viii. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.B. Isenberg, Indias 
Bene Israel: A Comprehensive Inquiry and Sourcebook (1988); J.G. Ro- 
land, Jews in British India: Identity in a Colonial Era (1989). 


[Walter Joseph Fischel] 


°KEIL, KARL FRIEDRICH (1807-1888), German Bible 
critic, born in Lauterbach, Saxony. Keil was appointed to the 
theological faculty of Dorpat in Estonia where he taught Bible, 
New Testament exegesis, and Oriental languages. In 1859 he 
was called to serve the Lutheran church in Leipzig. In 1887 he 
moved to Rédletz, where he died. Keil was a conservative critic 
who reacted strongly against the scientific biblical criticism of 
his day. He strongly supported Mosaic authorship of the Pen- 
tateuch. He maintained the validity of the historico-critical in- 
vestigation of the Bible only if it proved the existence of New 
Testament revelation in the Scriptures. To this aim he edited 
(with Franz *Delitzsch) his principal work, a commentary 
on the Bible, Biblischer Kommentar tiber das Alte Testament 
(5 vols., 1866-82; Biblical Commentary on the Old Testament, 
5 vols., 1872-77). The work remains his most enduring con- 
tribution to biblical studies. He also published commentaries 
on Maccabees and New Testament literature. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Siedlecki, in: DBI, 2:18-19. 
[Zev Garber] 


KEILAH (Heb. 79°y7), city of Judah, in the fourth district of 
the kingdom, together with Achzib and Mareshah (Josh. 15:44; 
cf. 1 Chron. 4:19). It is first mentioned in the *el-Amarna let- 
ters, in connection with disputes between the king of Jeru- 
salem and the kings of the Shephelah (nos. 279, 280, 287, 289, 
290). Int Samuel 23:7 it is described as a town with gates and 
bars, threshing floors, and cattle. Attacked by the Philistines, 
it was defended by David, then a fugitive outlaw. When, after 
the defeat of the enemy, Saul approached the town intending 
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to capture David with the help of the inhabitants, who were 
ready to betray him, David escaped into the desert. In post- 
Exilic times, Keilah served as the headquarters of a district 
divided into two parts (Neh. 3:17, 18). The Keilah whose fig- 
cakes are mentioned in talmudic literature (TJ, Bik. 3:3, 65c) 
may be another place on the other side of the Jordan River. 
Eusebius refers to Keilah as a village 8 mi. (12% km.) from 
Eleutheropolis (Bet Guvrin) on the way to Hebron (Onom. 
114:15ff.). A tomb of Habakkuk is located near the village in 
Onomasticon 88:27 and by Sozomenus (Historia Ecclesiastica 
7:2). Keilah is identified with Khirbat Qila, 10 mi. (16 km.) 
northwest of Hebron. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Alt, in: PyB, 21 (1925), 21-22; 24 (1928), 26-27; 
Albright, in: BASOR, 15 (1924), 4; Beyer, in: ZDPU, 54 (1931), 222, n. 5; 


Aharoni, Land, index. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


KEITEL, HARVEY (1939- ), U.S. actor, producer. The son 
of a Polish mother and Romanian father, Keitel was born and 
raised in Brooklyn, New York. He enlisted in the U.S. Marine 
Corps at the age of 16 and served in Lebanon. Following his 
return to the U.S., he worked as a court reporter before be- 
ing accepted at the New York Actors Studio, where he studied 
under legendary teachers such as Lee *Strasberg, Stella *Adler, 
and Frank Corsaro. In 1967, Keitel began his long relationship 
with director Martin Scorcese, as the two made their respec- 
tive feature film debuts in Who’s That Knocking at My Door. 
Five years later, Keitel and Scorcese made their breakthrough 
with Mean Streets (1973). Keitel’s relationship with Scorcese 
continued throughout his career in acclaimed films such as 
Taxi Driver (1976), Alice Doesn't Live Here Anymore (1974), and 
‘The Last Temptation of Christ (1988). Keitel continued to work 
with distinctive directors on such breakthough films as Rid- 
ley Scott’s The Duellists (1977), James Toback’s Fingers (1978), 
Paul Schrader’s Blue Collar (1978), and Betrand Tavernier’s La 
Mort en direct (1980). Keitel’s stature as an actor grew with his 
1991 portrayal of gangster Mickey Cohen in Bugsy, for which 
he was nominated for an Oscar, and continued with his role as 
a detective in Thelma and Louise (1991). In 1992, Keitel’s per- 
formance as Mr. White in Quentin Tarantino's Reservoir Dogs 
sustained his successful run, followed by important roles in 
such films as Abel Ferrara’s The Bad Lieutenant (1992) and Jane 
Campion’s The Piano (1993). Later work includes Smoke (1995), 
From Dusk Till Dawn (1996), U-571 (2000), Little Nicky (2000), 
Red Dragon (2002), and National Treasure (2004). 


[Walter Driver (2"4 ed.)] 


KELAL YISRAEL (Heb. ?x 7” 723; “Jewish community as a 
whole”), a term employed when discussing the common re- 
sponsibility, destiny, and kinship of all members of the Jew- 
ish community. The rabbis declared that “all Israel are sureties 
one for another” (Shevu. 39a); and sinners must be rebuked 
because the entire community is ultimately responsible for 
their wrongdoings. Nevertheless, the rabbis recognized that a 
community will always possess some sinners and the Midrash 
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interpreted the *Four Species as symbolizing four categories 
of Jews ranging from those who possess both Torah and good 
works to those who possess neither (Lev. R. 30:12). The unity 
of the Jewish nation was considered an historic and spiritual 
concept, in addition to being a social reality. All subsequent 
generations of Jews (including proselytes) were viewed as hav- 
ing been present at Mount Sinai and sharing in the responsi- 
bilities of the covenant with God (Shevu. 39a). Likewise, the 
righteous of all generations will be reunited at the time of the 
resurrection of the dead during the messianic period (Maim., 
Commentary to Mishnah, Sanh. 10:1). This concept of com- 
munity and shared fate is a more concrete version of the agga- 
dic notion, often found in the Midrash, of *keneset Yisrael, i.e., 
“the community of Israel” as a spiritual and even mystical en- 
tity. The term keneset Yisrael is often used in aggadic literature 
as a personification of Israel in its dialogue with God and its 
faithfulness to Him. It praises the Almighty who in turn praises 
keneset Yisrael (Tanh., Ki-Tissa 18). The latter is also described 
as the mother of every Jew; the father is the Almighty Himself 
(Ber. 35b). Keneset Yisrael also boasts that “never did it enter the 
theaters and circuses of the heathen peoples to make merry and 
rejoice” (Lam. R., introd., p. 6). In the Zohar, God and keneset 
Yisrael are one when together in Erez Israel. The community 
of Israel in exile is not united with God until it emerges from 
captivity and returns to its land (Zohar, Lev. 93b). 

In modern times the concept of kelal Yisrael was further 
developed and utilized by Solomon *Schechter in defining 
change and development within Jewish law. Schechter held 
that the collective conscience of “catholic” Israel as embod- 
ied in the “universal synagogue” was the only true guide for 
determining contemporary halakhah. His viewpoint was an 
elaboration upon the talmudic principle “Go forth and see 
how the public is accustomed to act” (Ber. 45a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Schechter, Studies in Judaism, 1 (1896), 
xviii ff. 


KELEN, IMRE (Emery or Emerich; 1895- _), cartoonist. 
Kelen, who was born in Gyér and won the Hungarian Mili- 
tary Cross in World War 1, made his name with his carica- 
tures of the statesmen at the Paris Peace Conference in 1919. 
Not long afterward he went to live in Switzerland, where in 
1922 he began his collaboration with another Hungarian Jew, 
Aloysius Derso (1888-1964). Together the two men attended 
the League of Nations and major international conferences, 
and the Kelen-Derso cartoons appeared in many European 
newspapers over the next 15 years. In 1938 they emigrated to 
the United States, where they continued their collaboration 
until 1950. Collections of their work include Guignol and Lau- 
sanne (1922), Indian Round Table Conference (1930), Le Tes- 
tament de Genéve (1931), Pages Glorieuses (1932), The League 
at Lunch (1936), and Peace in Their Time (1963). Kelen also 
wrote children’s books. From 1948 to 1957 he was adviser to 
and then director of the United Nations Television Service in 
New York, and in 1966 published a biography of the former 
secretary-general of the un, Dag Hammarskjéld. 
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KELETI, AGNES (Klein; 1921- ), Hungarian gymnast, 
the most successful Jewish female Olympian in history, win- 
ner of 11 medals including five gold, four silver, and two 
bronze, member of the International Gymnastics Hall of 
Fame and the Hungarian Sports Hall of Fame. Keleti began to 
study gymnastics at the age of four in Budapest, winning her 
first national title at 16, the first of 10 national titles in her ca- 
reer. She began focusing on the 1940 Olympics, but World 
War 11 caused the cancellation of the Games. At the begin- 
ning of the war Keleti’s father was sent to Auschwitz, while 
her mother and sister were saved by Swedish diplomat Raoul 
*Wallenberg. Keleti purchased the papers of a Christian 
girl and escaped to a small Hungarian village, where she 
worked as a maid. After the war, she learned that her mother 
and sister had survived the concentration camps, but that 
her father and all her other relatives had been murdered at 
Auschwitz. 

Keleti made the 1948 Hungarian gymnastic team, but 
an injury caused her to miss Olympic competition. She was 
nonetheless awarded a silver medal when Hungary finished 
second in team competition. At the 1952 Helsinki Olympics, 
Keleti —- by now an “old” 31 - won a gold medal in the Floor 
Exercises, silver in the Combined Team competition, and a 
bronze in both Team Hand Apparatus and Uneven Parallel 
Bars. She also finished fourth in the Balance Beam, and sixth 
in the Individual All-Around. 

In 1954, Keleti captured the World Championship in Un- 
even Bars, and her Hungarian team won the silver medal in 
Team Exercises (portable apparatus). She also took the bronze 
medal in the Balance Beam, and finished fourth in the Floor 
Exercise. Keleti won the All-Around Hungarian Champion- 
ships 10 straight times from 1947 to 1956. 

At the 1956 Melbourne Olympics, Keleti - now at the 
advanced age of 35 - won gold medals in the Free-Standing 
Exercise, Balance Beam, Parallel Bars, and Team Combined 
Exercise (portable apparatus), and silver medals in the indi- 
vidual all-around and team all-around competitions. 

Four weeks before the opening of the Games the Hun- 
garian Revolution began, with the Soviet Union sending 
troops into Hungary to quash a revolution aimed at ending 
the country’s Communist domination. Two weeks after the 
revolt, Keleti and the rest of the Hungarian team left for the 
Melbourne Olympics and, once there, Keleti refused to return 
home, defecting to the West. She was able to get her mother 
and sister out of Hungary, and in 1957 they settled in Israel, 
where Keleti became an instructor in physical education at 
the *Wingate Institute, where she developed a number of na- 
tional gymnastic teams. 

Keleti’s total of 10 Olympic medals ranks third all- 
time among women athletes, and her five gold medals rank 
fourth all-time for individual winner of Olympic gold medals. 
Keleti was inducted into the Hungarian Sports Hall of Fame 
in 1991 and the International Gymnastics Hall of Fame in 
2002. 

[Elli Wohlgelernter (2"¢ ed.)] 
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KELIM (Heb. 0°73; “vessels”), first tractate of the Mishnah 
order of Tohorot. Including vessels of all kinds, the term also 
embraces clothing, furniture, and weapons - indeed any ar- 
tifact, utensil, or implement. This tractate deals in 30 chap- 
ters with the law of ritual purity affecting the different kinds 
of kelim: the scriptural basis is in Leviticus 11:29-35; 15:4-6, 
9-12, 19-27; Numbers 19:14-16, 31:19-24. Being the first, the 
longest, and the most important tractate of the order Tohorot, 
this tractate was itself sometimes referred to as Tohorot (e.g., 
in the commentary to Tohorot ascribed to Rav Hai Gaon, ed. 
Epstein). Because of its inordinate length this tractate was di- 
vided into three parts, of ten chapters each, respectively des- 
ignated Bava Kamma, Bava Mezia, and Bava Batra (the first, 
middle, and last gate), but this nomenclature survived only 
in the Tosefta. 

The first chapter, which is a kind of introduction, sets out 
the various degrees of impurity and sanctity. Chapters 2-10 
deal with earthen vessels, including ovens (Lev. 11:35), and ves- 
sels with a close-bond covering (Num. 19:15). Chapters 11-14 
cover metal vessels, 15-19 vessels of wood, leather, bone, etc. 
Chapter 20 discusses the problem of midras, indicated in Le- 
viticus 15:26. Chapters 21-25 deal with artifacts composed of 
various parts and pieces, e.g., plow, saw, table, riding equip- 
ment, etc., and chapters 26-28 deal with leatherware and gar- 
ments, etc. Chapter 29 deals with the incidental parts of gar- 
ments and vessels, like cords, handles, etc., and chapter 30 
deals with glassware. The last halakhic statement in the trac- 
tate is that an afarkas of glass (clepsydra, or waterclock) does 
not receive impurity; it thus ends on a note of cleanness, which 
makes R. Yose exclaim: “Blessed art thou, O Kelim, for thou 
didst enter in uncleanness, but art gone forth in cleanness.’ 
This shows that an early version of this tractate, with the same 
name, existed prior to the Mishnah of Judah ha-Nasi. There is 
in addition some evidence that many anonymous parts of the 
tractate are according to him. Certain other characteristics of 
Kelim are also in accordance with Yose's usages. Rich in valu- 
able detail on daily life, Kelim contributes much to knowledge 
of the material culture of the tannaitic period. It has also pre- 
served many Greek, Latin, and other words, which were then 
in popular use. Though there is no Talmud to Kelim, all the 
sayings concerning it which can be found in various Babylo- 
nian tractates were collected and arranged in the form of the 
usual Gemara by R. Gershon Hanokh Leiner, and printed by 
him, with his commentaries in Sidrei Tohorah (1873), a work 
of cardinal importance to the understanding of this compli- 
cated tractate. J.N. Epstein has written a short but important 
commentary on Kelim which sheds much light for the mod- 
ern student (Tannaim, 479-94). Mishnah Kelim was translated 
into English by H. Danby (The Mishnah, 1933), and J. Neusner 
published a translation of both the Mishnah (1991) and the 
Tosefta (2002) of Tohorot. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Epstein, Tannaim, 459-94; 7111; J. Brand, 
Kelei ha-Heres be-Sifrut ha-Talmud (1953). Epstein, The Gaonic Com- 
mentary on the Order Toharot (Hebrew), (1982); idem, Kelei Zekhukhit 
be-Sifrut ha-Talmud (1978); S. Lieberman, Tosefet Rishonim, vol. 3 
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(1939); J. Neusner, A History of the Mishnaic Laws of Purities (1974-77), 
vols. 1-3; D. Sperber, Material Culture in Eretz-Israel (Hebrew) (1993); 
Mishnayot Daat Eliahu, Kelim (chs. 11-14), (2005). 


[Arnost Zvi Ehrman] 


KELLER, MORTON (1929- ), U.S. historian. Born in New 
York, Keller received his B.A. from the University of Roch- 
ester (1950) and his M.A. (1952) and his Ph.D. from Harvard 
University (1953). He taught at the North Carolina and Penn- 
sylvania universities, and in 1964 became chairman of the his- 
tory department at Brandeis University. Specializing in late 
19'b- and 20'-century American history, he lectured at Har- 
vard and at the University of Sussex, England. After retiring 
from teaching, Keller became the Spector Professor of History 
emeritus at Brandeis and a visiting fellow at the Hoover Insti- 
tution. In 1999 he was named resident scholar at Rockefeller 
Center at Bellagio and librarian of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences. 

He is the author of In Defense of Yesterday: James M. 
Beck and the Politics of Conservatism, 1861-1936 (1958), The 
Life Insurance Enterprises, 1885-1910 (1963), The Art and Poli- 
tics of Thomas Nast (1968), Affairs of State (1977), Regulating 
a New Society (1990), Regulating a New Economy (1990), and 
Making Harvard Modern (with P. Keller, 2001). He edited The 
New Deal: What Was It? (1963) and Theodore Roosevelt (1967); 
and co-edited Taking Stock: American Government in the 20% 


Century (1999). 
[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


KELLERMAN, FAYE (1952-_), U.S. mystery writer. Born in 
St. Louis, Mo., Kellerman grew up in Los Angeles. She earned 
a bachelor’s degree in mathematics and a D.D.S., both from 
the University of California at Los Angeles. She never prac- 
ticed dentistry, however, and was a full-time mother of four 
before publishing her first novel, The Ritual Bath (1986), in 
which she introduced a series with a Los Angeles police offi- 
cer, Sgt. Peter Decker, and Rina Lazarus. In the book, Decker 
is called to investigate a rape charge in an isolated Orthodox 
Jewish community. Lazarus, a young widow who found the 
victim, guides Decker through her suspicious community as 
all the signs point to the rapist’s first crime not being his last. 
Kellerman’s writing frequently deals with Jewish themes and 
characters, incorporating them into the framework of the 
traditional mystery. Her debut novel won the 1987 Macavity 
Award for best first mystery. Since then, she has published 
more than 15 mysteries, with titles like Milk and Honey, Day 
of Atonement, False Prophet, Grievous Sin, Sanctuary, Prayers 
for the Dead, and The Stone Kiss. Kellerman is a practicing 
Orthodox Jew, as is her husband, the novelist Jonathan *Kell- 
erman. They are believed to be the only married couple ever 
to appear on the New York Times bestseller list simultane- 
ously (for two different books). “Religion is a major factor in 
my life,” Faye Kellerman said in an interview in 1999. “I con- 
sider myself a modern Orthodox Jewish woman with attach- 
ments to my synagogue, my children’s religious school, and 
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the community at large. In another interview, she explained: 
“The religion in the books comes from personal experience. 
I have a great deal of love for my religion. I felt that maybe I 
could transmit some of that feeling and emotion. Also, I felt 
that people would enjoy learning about the rites and rituals 
of Orthodox Jewry the same way I enjoy learning about other 


cultures and religions.” 
[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


KELLERMAN, JONATHAN (1949-_), U.S. mystery writer, 
psychologist. Kellerman, who was born in New York City and 
grew up in Los Angeles, received a bachelor’s degree in psy- 
chology from the University of California at Los Angeles and 
a doctorate in psychology from the University of Southern 
California, where he became clinical professor of pediatrics 
at the School of Medicine. His internship and postdoctoral 
fellowship were at the Children’s Hospital/School of Medi- 
cine, where he became founding director of the Psychosocial 
Program, Division of Hematology-Oncology. He is the au- 
thor of numerous articles in the scientific and popular press, 
three books on psychology, including Psychological Aspects of 
Childhood Cancer and Helping the Fearful Child, two children’s 
books, Daddy, Daddy, Can You Touch the Sky? and Jonathan 
Kellerman’s aBc of Weird Creatures, which he also illustrated, 
and about 20 consecutive bestselling novels. After a decade 
of nonsuccess in his writing career, his first published work, 
When the Bough Breaks (1985), sold more than a million cop- 
ies and kick-started his career. He has continued at a rate of 
about one a year since. Most of the books feature a pair of 
friends, Dr. Alex Delaware, a sensitive child psychologist, 
and the more macho Milo Sturgis of the Los Angeles Police 
Department, who happens to be a homosexual. Some of his 
novels, like Dr. Death, about a self-styled euthanasia cham- 
pion, seem to have been inspired by people in the news or by 
then-current news events. All are considered fast-paced, in- 
tense, and edgy. Like his wife, Faye *Kellerman, he is a prac- 


ticing Orthodox Jew. 
[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


KELLERMANN, BENZION (1869-1923), rabbi and author. 
Born in Gerolzhofen, Bavaria, he served as instructor in re- 
ligion in Berlin, Frankfurt, and Konitz, and in 1917 was ap- 
pointed rabbi of the Berlin community. A disciple of Hermann 
*Cohen, he based his religious philosophy and his rational 
concept of Judaism as ethical monotheism on the teachings of 
that German-Jewish philosopher. Kellermann was the author 
of the following works: Kritische Beitraege zur Enstehungsge- 
schichte des Christentums (1906); Liberales Judentum (1907); 
Der wissenschaftliche Idealismus und die Religion (1908); Der 
ethische Monotheismus der Propheten und seine soziologische 
Wuerdigung (1917); Das Ideal im System der Kantischen Phi- 
losophie (1920); and Die Ethik Spinozas, ueber Gott und Geist 
(1922). He also translated the major part of the medieval philo- 
sophical work Milhamot Adonai (Die Kaempfe Gottes) by *Levi 
b. Gershom (introduction and four tractates, with extensive 
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commentary 1914-16). There was much controversy over the 
translation, due to the fact that some passages contain an in- 
accurate rendering of the thoughts expressed in the original 
text (see S. Rubin, in: MGwy, 63 (1919), 71-74). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Husik, in: JQr, 7 (1916/17), 553-94; 8 
(1917/18), 113-56, 231-68; L. Baeck, in: Juedisches Gemeindeblatt (Ber- 
lin, July 6, 1923); Liebert, in: Kant-Studien, 28 (1923), 486-90. 
[Bernard Suler] 


KELLNER, LEON (1859-1928), professor of English litera- 
ture and one of Herzl’s early friends and advisers. Teaching in 
various schools, and after a scholarship at the British Museum 
in London (1887), he became a lecturer in English literature at 
the University of Vienna in 1890. Besides his employment at 
a high school in Vienna he continued his lectures at the Uni- 
versity in 1894-1904. From 1904 to 1914 he was a professor at 
the University of Czernowitz, where he was active in public 
life as a representative of the Jewish-national list to the Land- 
tag (local parliament). When World War 1 broke out, Kellner 
flew to Vienna. After the war he served as an English expert 
in the office of the president of the Austrian Republic (Prae- 
sidentenkanzlei). He gave lectures at the Technical University 
and at the adult college in Vienna. From the publication of his 
first article (1884), he was active in scholarly writing, mainly 
in the research of English literature. He published critical edi- 
tions of English texts, grammar books, an English-German, 
German-English dictionary, a dictionary of Shakespeare, and 
a history of English and American literature. His works were 
highly successful and were published in several editions be- 
cause of their attractive style, even in purely academic subjects. 
He also published articles, stories, and feuilletons in newspa- 
pers and periodicals in English and German. 

In 1896 he made the acquaintance of Herzl and was in- 
vited by him to edit the Zionist organ Die * Welt, but did not 
accept. He contributed to Die Welt from its first issue (at first 
under his own signature and later under the signature Leo 
Rafaels), and in 1900 edited the paper. Kellner assisted Herzl 
by opening many locked doors in England and was one of his 
closest associates. Herzl wrote of him in his diary: “Kellner, 
my best and dearest friend, whose visits are rays of light in the 
murk of all these worries” (March 26, 1898), “he knows more 
than anybody about my intentions” (May 27, 1898); Herzl even 
requested that Kellner publish his diary. Kellner fulfilled his 
request by publishing a selection of Herzl’s writings in two vol- 
umes (Theodor Herzl’s Zionistische Schriften, 1908), by aiding 
the publication of the diaries, and beginning to write a com- 
prehensive biography of Herzl, of which only the first part 
Theodor Herzl’s Lehrjahre was published (1920). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Kellner, Leon Kellner (Ger., 1936); P. Ar- 
nold, in: Herzl Yearbook, 2 (1959), 171-83; idem, in: B. Dinur and I. 
Halperin (eds.), Shivat Ziyyon, 4 (1956), 114-60; idem, Zikhronot be- 
Ahavah (1968). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Arnold, in: Neue Deutsche 
Biographie, 11 (1977), 477-78; Lexikon deutsch-juedischer Autoren, 
vol. 13 (2005), 348-57. 

[Getzel Kressel / Archiv Bibliographia Judaica (2"4 ed.)] 
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KELMAN, WOLFE (1923-1990), U.S. rabbi and administra- 
tor. Born in Vienna, the scion of a Hasidic dynasty, Kelman’s 
family moved to Toronto, Ontario, where he was educated in 
the public schools. He served in the Royal Canadian Air Force 
during World War 11 and earned a B.A. from the University 
of Toronto in 1946 and then entered the Jewish Theological 
Seminary, from which he was ordained in 1950. 

At the urging of Chancellor Louis Finkelstein, Kelman 
became the director of the Rabbinical Assembly in 1951, a 
position that was variously called executive secretary, execu- 
tive director, and finally as executive vice president. The titles 
changed but not the job. Under his leadership the Rabbini- 
cal Assembly grew from 300 rabbis to 1,200 in 12 countries. 
For the first 15 years of his tenure he served as the head of the 
Joint Placement Commission during a time of the most rapid 
expansion of the Conservative Movement, and thus became a 
matchmaker between rabbis and their congregations. He fa- 
cilitated the placement of non-seminary graduates from Ye- 
shiva University and even Torah Vadaat along with the semi- 
nary graduates. In total, he placed more than 1,500 rabbis in 
their positions. 

Kelman’s greatest contribution to the rabbinate was to 
ensure rabbis were paid a professional salary and that they 
and their families were treated with dignity. In one instance, 
Kelman threatened to stage a march of one hundred rab- 
bis for the media if a particular congregation dared to cast a 
widow and her children out of the parish home without pro- 
viding for them. 

Kelman was a confidante of his teacher Abraham Joshua 
*Heschel throughout Heschel’s and Rabbi Joseph Baer *So- 
loveitchik’s negotiations with the Vatican and Pope Paul v1 
regarding Nostra Aetate. He also marched with Heschel in 
Montgomery and pleaded with him to make major addresses 
to White House Conferences on Education and Aging. Kel- 
man mentored Elie *Wiesel when he was a young and rela- 
tively unknown rabbi. 

Colleagues in other movements praised Kelman. The 
Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute of Religion awarded 
him an honorary doctorate shortly before his death. Under 
his leadership the Rabbinical Assembly became economically 
viable, most especially from its publishing division. Toward 
the end of his career, he led the admission of women into the 
hitherto all male rabbinate. 

From 1986 he served as the chairman of the American 
section of the World Jewish Congress. He was also the direc- 
tor of the Louis Finkelstein Institute for Religious and Social 
Studies. The son of an Orthodox rabbi and the son-in-law 
of a Reform rabbi, Kelman was an early believer in religious 
pluralism. His own son Levi led a neo-Hasidic Reform Con- 


gregation in Jerusalem. 
[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


KELME (Lithuanian Kelme; Rus. Kelmy; Yid. Kelm), town 


in W. central Lithuania. It became known as a center of the 
*musar movement in Lithuania. The Jewish community there 
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KELSEN, HANS 


may have been in existence for several hundred years; its 
synagogue was said to be 300 years old, and there was a tra- 
dition that its reconstruction had been financed by a Polish 
landlord, Graszewsky. The Jewish population numbered 759 
in 1847, and 2,710 (69% of the total) in 1897. The town became 
associated with the “Kelmer Maggid” Moses Isaac Darshan. 
According to the 1923 census there were 1,599 Jews living in 
Kelme. Most were occupied as small shopkeepers and artisans, 
but there were also grain and timber merchants, and owners 
of brush factories and tanneries. Communal institutions in- 
cluded two Jewish elementary schools (*Tarbut and Yavneh), 
a Jewish preparatory school, and a bank, among others. A 
number of prominent scholars served as rabbis in the town, 
among them Eliezer *Gordon, later rabbi of Telsiai. A musar 
yeshivah in Kelme was established by Simhah Zissel *Broida, 
which also attracted students from other places; it existed un- 
til World War 11. 

During World War 11, Kelme was occupied by the Ger- 
mans shortly after the outbreak of the war between Germany 
and Soviet Russia. Most of the Jews were murdered in July 
and August 1941. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Karlinski, in: Lite, 1 (1951), 1438-51; M. 
Karnovich, ibid., 1 (1951), 1846-50; Yahadut Lita, 1 (1959), index; 3 


(1967), 350-2. 
[Joseph Gar] 


KELSEN, HANS (1881-1973), jurist, whose “pure theory of 
law” made him one of the most famous legal theoreticians of 
the 20 century. Born in Prague, Kelsen was taken to Vienna 
when he was 14. He studied at the universities of Vienna, Hei- 
delberg, and Berlin, and was professor of constitutional and 
administrative law and of legal philosophy at the University 
of Vienna from 1919 to 1929. In 1920 he drafted the constitu- 
tion of the Austrian Republic and was a judge of the supreme 
court of Austria from 1920 to 1929. Kelsen was professor of law 
at Cologne University from 1929 until 1933, when, although 
baptized, he was compelled to resign his post. He taught at 
the Institut des Hautes Etudes Internationales in Geneva un- 
til1940 and at the University of Prague before he immigrated 
to the United States. He became professor of political science 
at the University of California in 1944. 

The breakdown of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, and the 
interwar tragedy of frustrated democracy in Austria, led him 
to a theory of law transcending nations and states. While he 
was professor of law at Vienna University, Kelsen founded the 
so-called Vienna school of jurisprudence, which preached the 
“pure theory of law.” Originally developed 20 years earlier in 
his Hauptprobleme der Staatsrechtslehre (1911), the “pure the- 
ory” is a logical analysis of the law considered as a system of 
norms. A “basic norm” (Grundnorm) stands at the head of the 
system: this gives validity to the whole of the legal order and 
all the legal rules in the order may be ultimately referred to 
it. The “pure theory of law” was the result of a vigorous cam- 
paign by Kelsen to treat law as a science free from sociological 
and political elements, even though he recognized that each 
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country’s legal system must be determined by the state. This 
approach brought him into open conflict with communist 
doctrines, which subjected law to the political structure of 
the state, and with sociological jurisprudence, which regarded 
law as reflecting the society in which it existed. The climax of 
Kelsen’s theory was a vision of the unification of legal systems 
within a framework of international law which would estab- 
lish a universal legal order. Although his “pure theory of law” 
has been subject to widespread criticism and rejected by most 
schools of jurisprudence, Kelsen has greatly influenced legal 
thinking in the 20" century. Kelsen was a prolific writer and 
his works have been translated into almost every European 
language (Russian being a noteworthy exception). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.A. Lipsky (ed.), Law and Politics in the 
World Community; Essays on Hans Kelsen’s Pure Theory... (1953); S. 
Engels (ed.), Law, State, and International Legal Order (1964). ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Walter, “Hans Kelsen,’ in: H. Erler, E.L. Ehrlich, 
and L. Heid (eds.), Meinetwegen ist die Welt erschaffen, (1997), 333-38; 
D. Diner, Hans Kelsen and Carl Schmitt - A Juxtaposition (1997); I. 
Englard, “Nazi Criticism Against the Normativist Theory of Hans 
Kelsen,” in: Israel Law Review, 32:2 (1998), 183-249; K. Bruckschwaiger, 
Die Rolle von Philosophie und Politik bei Hans Kelsen (2002); S.L. 
Paulson, Hans Kelsen — Staatsrechtslehrer und Rechtstheoretiker des 
20. Jahrhundert (2005); G.N. Dias, Rechtspositivismus und Rechtstheo- 
rie — Das Verhaeltnis beider im Werke von Hans Kelsen (2005); R.C. 
van Ooyen, Der Staat der Moderne - Hans Kelsens Pluralismustheorie 
(2003); P. Hack, La philosophie de Kelsen (2003). 


[Josef J. Lador-Lederer] 


°KEMAL MUSTAFA (Ataturk; 1881-1938), Turkish general 
and statesman, founder of the Republic of Turkey and its first 
president (1923-38). Endowed with far-sighted vision and 
boundless energy, he was responsible, after the defeat of the 
*Ottoman Empire in World War 1 and its dismemberment, 
in leading the remnants of the Ottoman army to victory. No 
less significantly, he shaped Turkey into a state with institu- 
tions modeled on West-European patterns, aiming to achieve 
a modern society. What was noteworthy in his reforms was 
the comprehensiveness of his approach and his drive to in- 
stitute change in practically all walks of life, from the roots 
up. His most important reforms in modernization and secu- 
larization (he limited, intentionally, the influence of *Islam) 
were the following: 

The creation of a modern republican state structure with 
a constitution (proclaimed in 1924), a freely elected parliament 
(for which women could vote), the founding of a political 
party (as an agent of modernization), recruitment of a mod- 
ern bureaucracy, building a new capital in Ankara, disestab- 
lishment of religion by secularizing education and the courts, 
emancipation of women both politically (by giving them the 
right to vote) and socially (by instituting monogamy and dis- 
couraging the veil), adoption of the Latin instead of the Arabic 
alphabet, and reformation of the Turkish language. 

Mustafa Kemal set out to change the mentality of his 
people in order to induce them to adopt and support his re- 
forms. He never tired of lecturing them on their proud past 
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(and insisted on a patriotic school curriculum in history as 
well as on historical research at the universities). He insisted 
on symbols that would enhance love for the fatherland and 
increase national solidarity for nation-building. The single 
party he headed was mobilized for these ends and for pro- 
moting the reforms within parliament and outside it. While 
Turkey’s economy did not improve visibly, other aspects cov- 
ered by the reforms did, largely carried out due to his impres- 
sive charisma. 

Jews and other religious groups were freed from all limi- 
tations imposed by the late Ottoman Empire and considered 
equal citizens. Of course, equality had some drawbacks such 
as the laws instituting Turkish as the language of instruction 
(instead of minority languages) in the entire school system. 
However, Mustafa Kemal should be remembered, also, for his 
magnanimous and far-sighted decision to invite about 300 
professors, physicians, and lawyers, most of them Jewish, from 
Germany, during the 1930s (along with their extended fami- 
lies), thus rescuing them from Nazi persecution (and worse) 
and raising the level of teaching and research in Turkey’s uni- 
versities, where many were offered academic appointments. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: The best bibliography on Mustafa Kemal is 
still the 3-vol. compilation of Mozaffer Gdkman, Atatiirk ve devrim- 
leri bibliyografyasi (1963-1977). See also: R. Mantran, “Atatiirk,” in: 
EIS”, 1 (1960), 734-35; Lord Kinross, Atatiirk: The Rebirth of a Na- 
tion (1964? ); A. Kazancigil and E. Ozbudun, Atatiirk: Founder of a 
Modern Nation (1981); J.M. Landau, “New Books about Atatiirk;” in: 
Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, 75 (1983), 183-92; 
idem, Tekinalp: Turkish Patriot (1984); idem (ed.) Atatiirk: Founder of 
a Modern Nation (1984); L. Macfie, Atatiirk (1994); E.J. Ziircher, Tur- 
key: A Modern History (1997); A. Mango, Atatiirk (1999); F. Tachau, 
“German Jewish Emigrés in Turkey,” in: A. Levy (ed.), Jews, Turks, 
Ottomans (2002), 233-45; G.E. Gruen, “Turkey,” in: R.S. Simon a.o. 
(eds.), The Jews of the Middle East and North Africa in Modern Times 


(2003), 303-15. 
[Jacob M. Landau (24 ed.)] 


KEMELMAN, HARRY (1908-1996), U.S. author. Kemelman 
wrote entertaining novels of detective fiction in which the hero 
is a rabbi-sleuth, David Small. They include Friday the Rabbi 
Slept Late (1964), Saturday the Rabbi Went Hungry (1966), and 
Sunday the Rabbi Stayed Home (1969). He also published The 
Nine Mile Walk (1967), a collection of stories originally pub- 
lished in Ellery Queen’s Magazine. 


KEMENY, SIMON (1882-1945), Hungarian poet and editor. 
In his emotional impressionist poetry, he overcame his ten- 
dency to religiosity. Kemény, a converted Jew, was murdered 
during the last days of the siege of Budapest by Hungarian 
Nazis. His main work is Lamentaciok (“Lamentations,’ 1909). 


KEMPEN, town in the Rhineland, Germany. The first settle- 
ment of Jews in Kempen must have taken place sometime 
before 1288, when persecutions claimed 17 victims, among 
whom was a Torah scribe, Isaac, and a young boy, Abraham, 
who was burned to death. In the 14" century Jews originat- 
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ing from Kempen are found in *Cologne. Kempen Jews were 
allowed to deal in meat, and to slaughter both for themselves 
and for non-Jews, but they had to use the public scales and 
pay a fee to the weight master. In 1330, in return for a loan of 
8,000 marks, the archbishop of Kempen granted the Jews of 
Kempen protection and citizenship. However, in 1347 another 
persecution drove a number of Jews from the town, and this 
was followed soon after by the *Black Death persecutions in 
which Jews also suffered. In 1385 Jews are recorded as living 
in a Judengasse northeast of the market. There are no further 
traces of permanent Jewish settlement in the city until 1807, 
when under French rule there were 32 Jews in Kempen un- 
der the authority of the Krefeld consistory. A synagogue was 
consecrated in 1849; in 1854 there were 125 Jewish families af- 
filiated to it, 26 of them (92 persons) living in the town of 
Kempen. From 1854 to 1922 the community had its own el- 
ementary school. In 1895 the number of Jews in the city of 
Kempen was 103 (1.5%), in 1925; 80 with another 500 or so 
living in the county. At the beginning of the 1930s there were 
150 Jewish families in the county, and 23 of them (70 persons) 
dwelling in the town. The synagogue was destroyed in 1938. 
On July 25, 1942, about 200 Jews were deported from Kem- 
pen, mainly to *Theresienstadt. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Kober,... Aus der Geschichte der Juden im 
Rheinland... (1931); Germ Jud, 2 (1968), 395-6. 


KEMPF, FRANZ MOSHE (1926- ), Australian artist and 
printmaker. Born in Melbourne, Kempf studied different 
subjects, among them art at the National Gallery School in 
Australia. In 1956 he went to Italy and studied with Oskar 
Kokoschka in Salzburg in 1957. He focused not only on art 
but also on illustration and technological design and became 
a lecturer in printmaking. As president of the Contemporary 
Art Society of South Australia, he lectured in graphic art at the 
South Australian School of Art, becoming head of the depart- 
ment in 1969. During the same time he was also chairman of 
the Australian Jewish Art Group. Kempf, from an absolutely 
assimilated background, turned to the hasidic path of Chabad 
and became a strictly observant Jew. His work reflects his deep 
involvement with Judaism. Both his paintings and his prints 
contain biblical and hasidic themes, ranging from the shtetl 
to the messianic portrayal. 

Kempf’s style tends towards the semiabstract, but his 
statements are definite. His painting unites profundity of 
theme with subtlety of expression. The End of Days (by S. 
Gorr, 1968) was illustrated by Kempf with four original etch- 
ings composed specially for the text. His works have been ac- 
quired by the city galleries of all the Australian state capitals, 
by the National Gallery in Canberra, and others in the U.K. 
and Israel. He has also had exhibitions in the U.K., U.S., Eu- 
rope, and Israel. Kempf’s publications are “Art in Israel,” in 
Broadsheet (Contemporary Art Society, 1965); “Polish Print- 
makers 1972, in Art and Australia (1973); “Sculpture in South 
Australia,’ in Art and Australia (1974); and Contemporary Aus- 
tralian Printmakers (1976). 
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ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Peters, Franz Kempf and Karin 
Schepers, Museum of Modern Art and Design (1964); R. Brooks, 
Franz Kempf (1991). 


KEMPINSKY, AHARON (1939-1994), Israeli archaeologist. 
Brought up in Nahariyyah, Kempinsky participated as a teen- 
ager in 1952-53 in P. *Delougaz’s excavations at Bet Yerah. His 
academic studies were undertaken at the Hebrew University 
and it was there that he acquired his M.A. and eventually his 
Ph.D. In time he became a professor of archaeology at the In- 
stitute of Archaeology, Tel Aviv University, and taught at Ben- 
Gurion University in Beersheba as well. As a student at the 
Hebrew University, Kempinsky worked as Professor Nahman 
*Avigad’s assistant at Makhmish. Many archaeological excava- 
tions followed, some of which he directed, at Palmahim (1961), 
Hazor (1965-66), Megiddo (1965), and Bet ha-Emek (1973). In 
1972-75, and again in 1979, Kempinsky (with V. Fritz) uncov- 
ered an important early Iron Age village at Tel Masos, not far 
from Beersheba. In 1975 Kempinsky made a short excavation 
at Tel Kabri, which was followed by an intensive project there 
(conducted together with W.D. Niemeyer) from 1986 to 1993. 
At Kabri a Middle Bronze Age building (perhaps a palace) 
was exposed, with wall and floor paintings resembling those 
from Thera (Santorini). Kempinsky was an insatiable reader 
with an encyclopedic mind; he also traveled all over the world 
and was a visiting scholar at various universities and colleges, 
notably at Tuebingen University in 1975. Kempinsky was a 
prolific writer and wrote many research papers on a diverse 
number of subjects. Important publications include The Ar- 
chitecture of Ancient Israel from the Prehistoric to the Persian 
Periods, which he co-edited with Ronny Reich, and the final 
reports on the Tel Masos and Kabri excavations. Kempinsky 
was a mentor for many of the younger generation of archae- 
ologists in Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Dauphin, “Aharon Kempinsky (1939- 
1994), Friend and Colleague: An Evocation,’ in: Bulletin of the An- 
glo-Israel Archaeological Society, 13 (1993-94), 63-66. 


[Shimon Gibson (2"4 ed.)] 


KEMPNER, AVIVA (1946- ), U.S. director-writer. Kempner 
was born in Berlin, Germany, to Chaim Kempner and Helen 
(née Ciesla). Kempner’s Lithuanian father, an immigrant 
to the United States who served in the U.S. Army during 
World War 11, met Kempner’s Polish mother after liberation. 
Kempner’s family moved to Detroit, Mich., in 1950. She grad- 
uated from the University of Michigan in 1969 with a bach- 
elor’s degree in psychology and in 1971 earned her master’s 
in urban planning. In 1976, she earned her law degree from 
the Antioch School of Law. Inspired by her own family’s Ho- 
locaust legacy, Kempner turned to Josh Waletzky for help in 
writing and directing Partisans of Vilna (1986), a film about 
Jewish resistance against the Nazis which was produced by 
The Ciesla Foundation, a nonprofit organization that Kempner 
established in 1981 to produce and distribute films about so- 
cial and public interest issues. Kempner wrote the narration 
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KEMPNER, HARRIS 


for Promises to Keep (1988), an Oscar-nominated documen- 
tary about homelessness. A resident of Washington, D.c., 
Kempner started the Washington Jewish Film Festival in 1989. 
In 1998, she wrote and directed The Life and Times of Hank 
Greenberg, a documentary about the Jewish baseball star that 
won the George Peabody Award. In 2002, she released Today 
I Vote for My Joey, a comic short inspired by the 2000 elec- 
tion and the candidacy for vice president of Sen. Joseph *Lie- 
berman, which she wrote for aFi’s Directing Workshop for 
Women. Kempner then went on to work on Gertrude Berg: 
America’s Molly Goldberg, about the creator, writer, and star 
of The Goldbergs, a popular 1930s radio show about a Jewish 
family that went on to become a television series. Kempner 
reviewed films for The Boston Globe, The Forward, Washing- 
ton Jewish Week, and The Washington Post, among others, and 
contributed chapters to the books Daughters of Absence and 


What Israel Means to Me. 
[Adam Wills (2"4 ed.)] 


KEMPNER, HARRIS (1837-1894), U.S. financier. Kempner, 
who was born in Russia, emigrated to the United States at 
the age of 17. He worked for two years in New York City and 
then moved to Cold Springs, Texas (1856), where he opened 
a general store. After fighting for the Confederacy during the 
Civil War, Kempner returned to his Texas store. He moved to 
Galveston in 1870 and opened a wholesale grocery business 
that soon became the largest in the South. This business pro- 
vided Kempner with the initial capital to move into the rail- 
road, commodities, and banking fields. He provided funds for 
the building of the Gulf, Colorado, and Santa Fe Railroad, and 
led the fight that resulted in the line’s subsequent merger with 
the Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad. In 1885 Kempner became 
president of the Island City (Texas) Savings Bank. He soon 
became a major figure in Texas banking, controlling several 
big Texas banks. The cotton brokerage firm which Kempner 
founded in Galveston in 1886, with offices in major European 
capitals, soon became one of the biggest in the South. 

His eldest son, IsAAC HERBERT KEMPNER (1873-1967), 
was a businessman, banker, and public servant. An early ad- 
vocate of the commission form of city government, Kempner 
served as Galveston city treasurer (1899), city finance com- 
missioner (1901-15), and mayor (1917-19). 


KEMPNER, ROBERT MAX WASILII (1899-1993), lawyer 
and historian. Born in Freiburg, Germany, Kempner became 
an assistant to the state attorney in Berlin (1926) and later a 
judge. From 1926 to 1933 he was a senior government adviser 
in the Prussian Ministry of Interior in Berlin. In this period 
he demanded that Hitler be tried for perjury and treason. He 
also officially called for disbanding the Nazi Party and Hitler’s 
deportation as an undesirable alien. Removed from office on 
Hitler’s rise to power, he was arrested by the Gestapo, and af- 
ter his release went to Italy, where he taught until 1939. From 
there he immigrated to the U.S., where he became a research 
associate at the University of Pennsylvania and, among other 
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government appointments, worked on President Roosevelt's 
Manhattan Project. From 1945 to 1946 he was a U.S. prosecu- 
tor and from 1946 until 1949 chief prosecutor of Nazi politi- 
cal leaders at the Nuremberg Trials. From 1949 he engaged in 
special research on the Nazi Holocaust of European Jewry. 
As aconsultant to the Israel government, he helped assemble 
evidence for the *Eichmann trial (1960-61). Subsequently he 
fought against the Statute of Limitations in West Germany. 
Kempner practiced law in Frankfurt on the Main in the 1960s. 
He then moved back to Philadelphia. 

He wrote numerous books and articles on the Nazi era 
and related post-war topics, notably Eichmann und Komplizen 
(1961), containing a description of Eichmann’s activities based 
on original documents; SS im Kreuzverhoer (1964), based on 
protocols of war-crime trials; and Edith Stein und Anne Frank, 
Zwei von Hunderttausend (1968). Kempner’s wife, Ruth Lydia, 
assembled archives of documents and other materials on Nazi 
crimes against the churches throughout Europe. 

[B. Mordechai Ansbacher] 


KENAANI, DAVID (1912-1982), Hebrew essayist and edi- 
tor. Born in Warsaw, Kenaani was an active member of Ha- 
Shomer ha-Zair. He settled in Erez Israel in 1934 and joined 
kibbutz Merhavyah. He began his literary career in the jour- 
nal Ha-Shomer ha-Za ir in Warsaw in 1932, and wrote exten- 
sively on social and literary subjects in the Israel press from 
a left socialist-Zionist point of view. His books include: Le- 
Nogah Ez Rakav, an examination of U.Z. Greenberg's poetry 
(1950); Beinam le- Vein Zemannam, essays on modern Hebrew 
literature (1955); and Battei Middot, essays on communal life 
(1960). He edited, among other publications, a historical at- 
las (1954); an anthology of Hebrew and Yiddish literature in 
the past 100 years (1954); an anthology on Soviet Jewry (with 
A. Shimri, 1957), and the Hebrew edition of *Zinberg’s His- 
tory of Jewish Literature (6 vols., 1955-60). He was principal 
editor of an encyclopedia of the social sciences Enziklopedyah 
le-Maddaei ha-Hevrah (5 vols., 1962-70). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 142. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


KENAN, AMOS (1927- ), Hebrew writer. Kenan was born 
in Tel Aviv. He was a member of the anti-British military 
underground movement, and he became known during the 
1950s as the author of the satirical column “Uzi ve-Shut” in 
the daily Haaretz. During the following decade he wrote a 
number of plays which were close in spirit and expression to 
the Theater of the Absurd, much in vogue in those days, and 
published his first novella Ba-Tahanah (“At the Station”) in 
1963. Eschewing realistic narrative, Kenan’s stories resist the 
familiar pattern of plot and character in favor of an episodic 
texture which evokes a particular atmosphere and communi- 
cates sharp images. Kenan, who voiced “dovish” political views 
soon after the War of Independence and was co-founder of 
the Israeli-Palestinian Council in the 1970s, vented subver- 
sive political ideas in both his fiction and essay writing. Ha- 
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Derekh le-Ein Harod (1984; The Road to Ein Harod, 1988) is 
a fantastic, historiosophical novel, a wild dystopia, the story 
of an Israeli who, having killed someone, flees for his life to- 
wards Ein Harod in the Jezreel Valley. On the way he meets 
the Arab Mahmud, who becomes a friend on a bizarre voyage 
which ends with the realization that the ideas of freedom and 
decency are no longer to be found in that exemplary kibbutz. 
The collection Block 23 / Mikhtavim mi-Nes Ziyyonah (1996) 
contains two apocalyptic novellas which portray a grim pic- 
ture of future Israel. “Block 23” depicts Tel Aviv after a disas- 
trous war, with its inhabitants living in camps, overshadowed 
by daily executions and spreading leprosy. Satire and parody 
are fused with poetic, lyrical descriptions. Shoshanat Yeriho 
(“The Rose of Jericho,’ 1998) is a collection of essays describ- 
ing landscapes and places in Erez Israel, nature, sounds and 
flavors, while recollecting biblical episodes and confronting 
history and shattered dreams. Kenan, known also as painter, 
sculptor, and Tel Aviv bon vivant, published among others Ha- 
Delet ha-Kehulah (“The Blue Door,’ 1972), Et Waheb be-Sufah 
(“Waheb in Sufah,” 1988), and the poems collected under Kez 
Idan ha-Zohalim (“End of Reptile Era,’ 1999). For translation 
see the ITHL website at www.ithLorg.il. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Zehavi, in: Yedioth Aharonoth (November 
23, 1979); G. Shaked, “Namer-ha-Bayit shel Erez Yisrael? in: Haaretz 
(March 1, 1985); A. Inbari, “Keriah le-Diyyun Sifruti be-Amos Kenan, 
in: Prozah, 101-102 (1988), 25-30; G. Shaked, Ha-Sipporet ha-Ivrit, 5 
(1998), 138-144; Y. Kaniuk, “Sefer im Reah; in: Yedioth Aharonoth 
(December 18, 1998); Y. Reshet, in: Haaretz (January 8, 1999); A. Gi- 


ladi, in: Haaretz (November 21, 2003). 
[Anat Feinberg (24 ed.) ] 


KENATH (Heb. N37), ancient city of the *Hauran. Kenath is 
possibly the city mentioned as Qen in the Egyptian Execra- 
tion texts (19t"/18* centuries B.c.E.), Qanu in the list of cities 
conquered by Thutmosis 111 (c. 1469 B.C.E.), and Qana in the 
el-Amarna Letters (no. 204). It was captured by the tribe of 
Manasseh and named after its leader Nobah; the Arameans 
later took it from Israel (Num. 32:42; 1 Chron. 2:23). It was 
probably taken by Tiglath-Pileser 111 during his expedition 
in 733/2 B.c.E. and appears in his inscriptions as [Qa-]ni-te 
on the border of Aram-Damascus. Kenath, called Canatha 
in Hellenistic-Roman times, was the site of a battle between 
Herod and the Nabatean Arabs and in 23 B.c.£. it was given 
to Herod by the emperor Augustus (Jos., Ant., 15:112; Wars, 
1:366). It was a city of the Decapolis (Pliny, Historia Natura- 
lis 5:18; Ptolemeus, 5:14, 18) and apparently the earliest urban 
unit in the Hauran. Its founding by Pompey is commemorated 
in its date (64 B.C.£.); its name Gabiniana recalls its building 
by Gabinius. In the time of Claudius coins were struck there 
with the images of Tyche, Athena, and Zeus. Septimus Severus 
made it a colony called Septimia Canotha. It continued to be 
an episcopal see into Byzantine times (Hierocles, Synecdemus 
723:4; Georgius Cyprius 1075). It is the present-day Druze 
town of al-Qanawat in Syria. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schuerer, Gesch, 2 (19077), 166; R. Dussaud, 
Topographie Historique de la Syrie (1927), 362ff.; Dunand, in: Syria, 
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11 (1930), 272 ff. (Fr.); Tadmor, in: Kol Erez Naftali, ed. by H.Z. Hirsh- 


berg (1967), 65. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


KENAZ, YEHOSHUA (1937-_), Hebrew prose writer. Ke- 
naz was born in Petah Tikvah. He studied philosophy and 
Romance languages at the Hebrew University and French Lit- 
erature at the Sorbonne. Kenaz worked for many years on the 
editorial staff of the daily Haaretz, and is known also for his 
masterly translations of French literature into Hebrew. One of 
Israel's most prominent prose writers, Kenaz published his first 
novel, Aharei ha-Hagim (“After the Holidays,” 1987), in 1964, 
the story of the Weiss family in Petah Tikvah of the Mandate 
period. Avoiding sentimentality and nostalgia, Kenaz portrays 
the tense, neurotic relationships between the parents and their 
two daughters in a dilapidated house which is indeed a me- 
tonymy for the disintegration of the family. Hatred, envy, and 
madness mark the atmosphere in this narrative about the first 
moshavah in Erez Israel, with strange people, Jews and Arabs 
alike, frustrated passions, and unfulfilled dreams. Kenaz de- 
bunks the idealized and idealistic Zionist project, yet avoids 
addressing directly the traditional central themes of Hebrew 
writing. Neither warriors nor kibbutz members are his con- 
cern. Instead, he depicts the life of individuals against a pro- 
saic, desolate urban setting, oscillating between the pathetic 
and the grotesque. Indeed, the unpoetic and the mundane 
fuel his poetic world. At the heart of his prose is not the he- 
roic, successful, or thriving Israeli, but old, deranged people, 
losers of sorts, frustrated lovers. The “condition humaine” in 
a nutshell, set in an urban apartment house, a pattern recur- 
ring in Kenaz’s prose, appears for the first time in his second 
novel Ha-Ishah ha-Gedolah min ha-Halomot (“The Great 
Woman of the Dreams,” 1973): The story of the sado-masoch- 
istic marriage of Shmulik and Malka and the unhappy rela- 
tionship of Levanah and Zion is interwoven with the fates of 
a childless German-Jewish couple, a lonely Hungarian bach- 
elor, and the blind, hypersensitive, and sensual Rosa. Similar 
in approach are Ha-Derekh el ha-Hatulim (1991; The Way to 
the Cats, 1994) and Mahzir Ahavot Kodmot (1997; Returning 
Lost Loves, 2001). The Way to the Cats focuses on bodily de- 
crepitude and mental deterioration as well as the loneliness 
of old people, primarily Yolanda Moskovich, who leaves an 
old age home and returns to her flat, yet cannot get rid of her 
paranoia and anxieties. The tragic and the comic, empathy and 
resentment mark the changing tone in Returning Lost Loves, 
in which, once again, several plots run in parallel. The central 
plot revolves around the liaison between a woman past her 
prime and a married man and is closely related to the story 
of unrequited love, rape, and murder taking place in the same 
building. Other episodes unfold the tortuous relationship be- 
tween a father and his son, an army deserter. In 1980 Moment 
Musikali (Musical Moment, 1995) appeared, four stories which 
delineate the end of innocence and rites of manhood. Suffused 
with sensuality and passion, Kenaz depicts the painful process 
of maturing and self-awareness. Two novellas entitled Nof im 
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Sheloshah Ezim (“Landscape with Three Trees”) appeared in 
2000. Undoubtedly one of Kenaz’s finest accomplishments is 
his novel Hitganvut Yehidim (1986; Infiltration, 2003), the story 
of a platoon of recruits with minor physical disabilities during 
their basic training at an army camp sometime in the 1950s. 
Kenaz offers an impressive Israeli polyphony representing 
various ethnic and social groups and at the same time a rich 
texture of unique personal fates. This microcosmos of Israeli 
life reveals in an imposing, albeit disconcerting, manner the 
changes which have taken place in Israeli society, and in par- 
ticular the shifting attitudes to the extolled paradigm of the 
Sabra, to politics, and to army life. Kenaz was awarded many 
literary prizes, including the Agnon Prize (1993) and the Bi- 
alik Prize (1995). His books have been translated into many 
languages, and information about translations is available at 
the ITHL website under www.ithLorg.il. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Shaked, “Lehitorer min ha-Halom; in: 
Siman Keriah, 11 (1980), 119-24; Z. Shamir, in: Maariv (August 8, 
1980); A. Balaban, “Bein ha-Kinor la-Palmah,; in: Moznayim, 55:4-5 
(1982), 52-56; Y. Oren, “Deyukano shel ha-Amman ke-Tiron Zava; in: 
Moznayim, 60, 7 (1987), 76-78; M. Shaked, in: Hadoar, 66:2 (1987), 
18-21; N. Amit, “Lehitbager zeh Livgod ba-Halom, in: Mibifnim, 49:2 
(1987), 146-55; A. Zemach, “Bi-Shlosha Rashim, in: Prozah, 103-104 
(1988), 25-30; Y. Oren, “Mi-Ymei Ziklag le-Hitgannevut Yehidim, in: 
Moznayim, 62:5-6 (1988), 117-20; N. Calderon, “Avner Gabai, Kaza- 
novah; in: Siman Keriah, 20 (1990), 389-93; O. Bartana, “Ma Yadua 
Lahem she-Lo Yadua Lanu?} in: Moznayim, 66:2 (1993), 26-30; N. 
Ben-Doy, “Separtah ve-Yeladeha ha-Avudim, in: Alei Siah, 33 (1993), 
113-19; N. Levy, Ha-Sipporet shel Y. Kenaz (1994); H. Herzig, Ha-Shem 
ha-Perati (1994); Y. Laor, Ha-Heterogeniyyut Hi ha-Gehenom,; in: Anu 
Kotevim Otakh Moledet (1995), 13-49; L. Haber, “Dread and Joy in Y. 
Kenaz,’ in: Midstream, 42:1 (1996), 43-45; N. Levy, Me-Rehov ha-Even 
el ha-Hatulim: Iyyunim ba-Sipporet shel Y. Kenaz (1997); G. Shaked, 
Ha-Sipporet ha-Ivrit, 5 (1998), 273-303; Y. Oren, “Ha-Tofet ve-ha- 
Eden; in: Moznayim, 75:3 (2001), 43-47; H. Shacham, “Le-Hitpakkeah 
mi-Halom, le-Hippared mi-Hazon, in: Mehkarei Yerushalayim be-Si- 
frut Ivrit, 18 (2001), 321-39; K. Alon, in: Alpayim, 26 (2004), 203-12; 
D. Grossberg, “Y. Kenaz’s Army Novel: a Time for Celebration,’ in: 
Midstream, 50:2 (2004), 38-39. 


[Anat Feinberg (2™¢ ed.)] 


KENESET YISRAEL (Heb. 2x1? n032; “the community of 
Israel”), a phrase found frequently in rabbinic literature refer- 
ring to the totality of the Jewish community. Largely identical 
with *kelal Yisrael, it is used as the personification of the Jew- 
ish community in its dialogue with the Almighty. In modern 
times this title was adopted by the official Jewish community 
in Erez Israel when it was organized as a corporate entity in 
1927 (see *Israel, State of: History 1880-1948). Keneset Yisrael 
was also the name of a literary and historical annual which 
appeared in Warsaw, 1886-88. 


KENITE (Heb. ’2’?), a large group of nomadic clans engaged 
chiefly in metal working. The root gyn has the same meaning 
in cognate Semitic languages, e.g., in Arabic qayna, “tinsmith,” 
“craftsman”; in Syriac and Aramaic qyrh, qyny, “metalsmith” 
In the Bible the word kayin (qayin) also means a weapon made 
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of metal, probably a spear (11 Sam. 21:16); and the proper noun 
“Tubal-Cain, who forged all the implements of copper and 
iron” (Gen. 4:22) is a compound name in which the second 
noun indicates the trade. There is a connection between this 
trade and the story of *Cain who wandered from place to place 
and was protected by a special sign: “Therefore, if anyone kills 
Cain, sevenfold vengeance shall be taken on him” (Gen. 4:15). 
Among primitive tribes to the present day there are clans of 
coppersmiths and tinsmiths whom it is considered a grave of- 
fense to harm. 

The Kenites came from the south: Midian, Edom, and 
the Arabah. Hobab (*Jethro), son of Reuel the Midianite, who 
aided the Israelites in the desert and served as their pathfinder 
(Num. 10:29-32), was also known as the Kenite (Judg. 1:16; 
4:11). Enoch, son of Cain (Gen. 4:17), is also mentioned among 
the Midianites (Gen. 25:4; 1 Chron. 1:33). Balaam’s prophecy 
about the Kenites, “Though your abode be secure, and your 
nest be set among cliffs” (Num. 24:21) appears to be a reference 
to the mountains of Midian and Edom (cf. Obad. 3-4), and 
Sela (“cliffs”) designates perhaps the Edomite mountain-for- 
tress Sela (today al-Sa‘l near Basrah) around which rich cop- 
per deposits were located. The house of Rechab, which had 
preserved traditions of the time of the Exodus, was related to 
the Kenites (1 Chron. 2:55), and apparently also to Ir-Nahash 
and Ge-Harashim (1 Chron. 4:12-14), modern Khirbet Nahas 
(“copper ruin,” or “ruin of the copper city”) in the Arabah, a 
copper mining center. 

The Kenites were enumerated among the early peoples 
of Canaan, together with the Kenizzites and the Kadmonites 
(Gen. 15:19). Relations between the Israelites and the Kenites 
were good, but B. Stade and others argued for Kenite influ- 
ence on Moses and the religion of Israel. This “Kenite hypoth- 
esis” (updated by Halpern and by van der Toorn) holds that 
YHWH was not originally the God of the Hebrews and was 
not even known to the Hebrews. He was originally a Kenite 
tribal god who became known to Moses through his Kenite 
father-in-law, Jethro. Moses then made yHWH known to the 
Hebrews, who accepted Him as their God. As observed by van 
der Toorn, the Kenite hypothesis nicely accounts for the ab- 
sence of Yahweh from earlier pantheons, Yahweh's link with 
Edom (Deut. 33:2), the Kenite connection of Moses, and the 
Bible's positive attitude to Kenites. The major problem comes 
from the current scholarly view that the majority of Israelites 
originated in Canaan and did not trek through the desert en- 
countering Kenites all the way as the Bible would have it. The 
historical role of Moses is likewise problematic. Nonetheless, 
the important role of the Kenites in early Israelite worship has 
been emphasized by the discovery of an Israelite sanctuary at 
*Arad. This explains the note of Judges 1:16 about the Kenite 
family related to Moses (according to the Septuagint descen- 
dants, this venerated family served as priests in the sanctu- 
ary). They entered the region from the “city of palm trees,” 
which cannot here indicate Jericho, but more likely refers to 
Zoar or Tamar in the northern part of the Arabah. Also, He- 
ber, the Kenite husband or clan of Jael, who was at the time 
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of the Deborah battle in northern Erez Israel near Mount Ta- 
bor belonged to the Hobab family (Judg. 4:11). It is hardly in- 
cidental that they pitched their tent at the oak (Heb. e7on) in 
Zaanaim or Zaananim, evidently a holy tree. Their connection 
with early Yahwistic worship does not exclude the assump- 
tion that for a good part they made their livelihood as metal 
craftsmen (Judg. 5:26). 

Other Kenite families evidently occupied the region in 
the south, centering around Arad. This is the Negev of the 
Kenites and the cities of the Kenites referred to in the stories 
from the time of David (1 Sam. 27:10; 30:29). These settlements 
apparently included Kinah near Arad (Josh. 15:22), and pos- 
sibly Kain on the border of the wilderness of Judah (15:57). In 
the same region were also found the Amalekites, who wan- 
dered in Edom, Sinai, and the Negev, and among whom the 
Kenites lived. According to the Septuagint, Judges 1:16 should 
read “and dwelt among the Amalekites” (mT, “among the peo- 
ple (am)”). In view of the kindness the Kenites had shown to 
Israel during the Exodus (1 Sam. 15:6), Saul gave them friendly 
warning before attacking the Amalekites. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abel, Geog, 1 (1933), 273; W.J.T. Phythian- 
Adams, Israel in the Araba (1934); Th. J. Meek, Hebrew Origins (1936), 
93ff S. Abramsky, in: Eretz Israel, 3 (1954), 116-24; WF. Albright, in: 
CBQ, 25 (1963), 3-9 (incl. bibl.); idem, Yahweh and the Gods of Ca- 
naan (1968), 33-37; Aharoni, in: Land, 185, 198, 259, 298; B. Mazar, in: 
JNES, 24 (1965), 297-303; R. De Vaux, in: Erez Israel, 9 (1969), 28ff. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Halpern, in: ABD, 4:17-22; K. van der 
Toorn, DDD, 910-19. 


[Yohanan Aharoni / S.D. Sperling (24 ed.)] 


°KENNEDY, JOHN FITZGERALD (1917-1963), 35" presi- 
dent of the United States. John F. Kennedy’s grandfathers were 
both sons of Irish immigrants who rose to success in Boston 
Democratic politics. His father, Joseph Patrick Kennedy, was 
a multimillionaire businessman and an early supporter of 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, who in 1937 appointed him 
ambassador to England. Joseph Kennedy was rumored to have 
expressed antisemitic views, but this was untrue. In any case, 
his son repudiated all such opinions. 

After outstanding service in the Navy during World 
War 11, he served the U.S. House of Representatives as a 
Democrat for the 11 Congressional District in Massachu- 
setts (1946-52). In 1952 Kennedy was elected to the U.S. Senate 
from Massachusetts and was reelected in 1958. In 1957 Ken- 
nedy proposed two bills affecting Jewish immigration, one that 
included the admission of Middle Eastern Jews to the United 
States and the other with a clause insuring nonquota status to 
about 10,000 Jewish refugees from the United Arab Republic. 
In the pamphlet A Nation of Immigrants (1959) he reviews the 
role of immigration in U.S. history. 

In 1960, when he was elected president, Kennedy had 
the support of an estimated 80 percent of Jewish voters. As 
president he demonstrated friendship for Israel by tripling 
the amount of American financial assistance to Israel and by 
selling the country ground-to-air Hawk missiles in 1962 for 
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protection against air attack. He alerted the U.S. Sixth Fleet in 
the Mediterranean when subversion in Jordan by the United 
Arab Republic threatened to undermine the stability of the 
entire area. He increased the shipments of military supplies 
when Soviet weapons sent to the Arab states appeared to be 
giving them arms superiority. He promised United States as- 
sistance in the development of a desalination plant to expand 
Israel’s water and power resources. 

President Kennedy launched two unsuccessful initiatives 
aimed at bringing peace to the Middle East. First, he sent per- 
sonal letters to the heads of all the Arab governments offer- 
ing the services of the United States government as an “hon- 
est broker” in bringing them together with Israel “to find an 
honorable and humanitarian solution to the disputes, which 
waste precious energies in the Middle East countries and de- 
fer the economic progress which all free peoples truly want 
to enjoy.’ He also sent emissaries to seek a solution to one of 
the key obstacles to peace, the refugee problem. Some of his 
speeches and statements on foreign policy are collected in Al- 
lan Nevins (ed.), Strategy of Peace (1960); J.W. Gardner (ed.) 
To Turn the Tide (1962); and E.E. Barbarash (compiler), John 
E Kennedy on Israel, Zionism, and Jewish Issues (1965). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.M. Schlesinger, Jr., A Thousand Days 
(1965); T.C. Sorensen, Kennedy (1965); J.M. Burns, John Kennedy: A 


Political Profile (1960). [Myer Feld 
yer Feldman 


KENT, ALLEGRA (1938— ), U.S. dancer. Kent was born in 
Santa Monica, California. Her mother, born in Wisznice, Po- 
land, steered the family toward Christian Science and changed 
their last name from Cohen to Kent. Inspired by George Bal- 
anchine’s Night Shadow, Kent studied with Bronislava and 
Irina Nijinska, and with Carmelita Maracci, and at the School 
of American Ballet. She joined the New York City Ballet in 
1953 and was promoted to principal dancer in 1957, creating 
roles in such Balanchine ballets as Ivesiana (1954), Agon (1957), 
Bugaku (1963), and Brahms-Schoenberg Quartet (1966), as 
well as in Dances at a Gathering (1969) and Dumbarton Oaks 
(1972) for Jerome *Robbins. In 1962 she made a highly suc- 
cessful tour in the U.S.S.R., dancing in the Kremlin. During 
her nearly 30 years with the New York City Ballet, she inter- 
rupted her career three times to have children. She retired in 
1981 to work as a teacher. In 1997 she published her autobiog- 
raphy, Once a Dancer. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Abrahami, in: RE. Hyman and D.D. 
Moore, Jewish Women in America: An Historical Encyclopedia, vol.1 
(1997), 735-37. 


KENT, ROMAN R. (1925—_), Holocaust survivor and activ- 
ist. Born in Lodz, Kent was the son of a textile manufacturer. 
He was confined to the Lodz ghetto with his family in 1939, 
deported to Auschwitz, transferred to Gross-Rosen and its sat- 
ellite camps and Flossenberg, and liberated by the Third Army 
while on a death march. He immigrated to the United States 
in 1946, under the Orphaned Children’s Quota, as a ward of 
the U.S. government. 
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Kent and his younger brother, Leon, were sent to live in 
Atlanta, Georgia, where Kent graduated from Henry Grady 
High School with honors and went on to take liberal arts 
courses at Emory University. He began his successful busi- 
ness as a merchant from the trunk of his car to sharecropper 
families in the boondocks. He eventually expanded his busi- 
ness and moved to the Empire State Building in New York 
City and sold houseware on the vc Network. 

An active and important leader of the Holocaust survi- 
vor movement, Kent worked on a number of major survivor 
events, including the *American Gathering of Jewish Holo- 
caust Survivors in Washington, D.c., in 1983. Kent also pro- 
duced a movie called Children of the Holocaust in 1980, which 
won the International Film Festival Award in New York City. 
The film was narrated by Academy Award-winning actress 
Liv Ullman. 

Kent also served as a negotiator for the *Conference on 
Material Claims Against Germany (the Claims Conference), 
where he was also the treasurer and a member of the execu- 
tive board. He was also chairman of the American Gathering 
of Jewish Holocaust Survivors, Inc., the umbrella organiza- 
tion for survivors in North America. He was vice president 
of the Jewish Foundation for the Righteous, an organization 
that supports non-Jews who helped save Jewish lives during 
the Holocaust. 

As a member of the Claims Conference, Kent was one of 
12 commissioners of the International Commission on Holo- 
caust Era Insurance Claims created by President Bill Clinton. 
The commission is chaired by former Secretary of State Law- 
rence Eagleburger. 

Kent was also a member of the Presidential Advisory 
Commission on Holocaust Assets in the United States that 
settled the claims of the Hungarian Gold Train suit filed by 
survivors against the United States government. 

Kent was always known for his outspoken criticism of 
those who do not understand the urgent needs of impover- 
ished Holocaust survivors living in the United States, Israel, 
and the rest of the world. He is concerned about monies be- 
ing misdirected at a time when survivors, he says, “Need to 
die with dignity.” He has also been a vocal and visible advo- 
cate of Holocaust and tolerance education around the world 
and a supporter of humanitarian causes for all. 

He wrote a memoir called Strictly Business: Ruminations 
from Auschwitz to Atlanta, New York and Berlin and a chil- 
dren's book called Lala: The True Story of a Boy and His Dog 


during the Holocaust. 
[Jeanette Friedman (24 ed.)] 


KENTNER, LOUIS (Lajos Philip, 1905-1987), British pia- 
nist and composer of Hungarian birth. Born in Karwin, Kent- 
ner entered the Budapest Royal Academy of Music at the age 
of six. He studied piano under Szekely and Leo *Weiner, and 
composition with Kodaly. After his concert debut in 1918, he 
started a tour throughout Europe. Kentner settled in Eng- 
land in 1935 and was naturalized in 1946. In 1956, he made 
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his U.S. debut in New York. Kentner was notable for his pia- 
nistic elegance, bel canto phrasing, and comprehensive tech- 
nical mastery. He was praised for his interpretation of works 
by Mozart, Beethoven, and Chopin. An admired exponent 
of Liszt, he founded the British Liszt Society and performed 
his works with authority, eloquence, and color. Kentner also 
specialized in playing Kodaly and Bartok. He gave the first 
Hungarian performance of Barték’s Second Piano Concerto 
(Budapest, 1933), the European performance of his Third in 
London (1945), and the British premiére of the Scherzo, Op. 
2 in 1962. As regards British contemporary music, he played 
the first performances of works by Tippett, Walton, Bliss, and 
others. As a chamber musician, his long partnership with his 
brother-in-law Yehudi *Menuhin was noteworthy. His compo- 
sitions include works for piano as well as songs and orchestral 
and chamber music. Kentner was made a Commander of the 
Order of the British Empire in 1978. He is the author of Piano 
(2"4 ed., 1991), and a tribute to him by students and admirers 
(Kentner: A Symposium) was published in 1987. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online; V. Harrison, Baker’s Biographi- 
cal Dictionary (1997). 


[Max Loppert / Naama Ramot (24 ed.)] 


KENTRIDGE, MORRIS (1881-1964), South African lawyer 
and politician. Born in Lithuania, he was the son of W. Kan- 
trovich, minister of the Vryheid Hebrew Congregation. He 
joined the South African Labour Party, was elected to Parlia- 
ment, and from 1920 until his retirement in 1958 represented 
a Johannesburg division. Kentridge boldly championed the 
workers’ cause in the strikes of 1922 and spent some time un- 
der detention in consequence. He remained a leading repre- 
sentative of the Labour Party until it lost its influence after the 
pact with the Nationalists. In 1932 he joined Smuts’ United 
Party and while on the government front bench helped to 
frame a considerable volume of progressive industrial legis- 
lation. One of the leading Jewish spokesmen in Parliament, 
he opposed Hertzog’s anti-Jewish immigration laws of the 
19308. During the Hitler period he fought the activities of the 
South African pro-Nazi agitators. His memoirs, I Recall, were 


published in 1959. 
[Lewis Sowden] 


KENTRIDGE, SIR SYDNEY (1922- ), South African and 
British lawyer who won international fame for his work in the 
human rights field. Born in Johannesburg, he was admitted to 
the Johannesburg Bar in 1949 and in 1965 was appointed se- 
nior counsel. He was called to the English Bar in 1977 and ap- 
pointed queen's counsel in 1984. From 1981 to 1986, he served 
as judge of appeal in Botswana and from 1988 to 1982 he was 
judge of appeal of Jersey and Guernsey. In his early days at 
the Bar in South Africa, Kentridge appeared in a number of 
cases of historical and political significance, during which he 
represented opponents of South Africa’s race laws that helped 
entrench white minority rule. He was a leading member of the 
defense team that successfully defended 30 leading political 
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activists, including future President Nelson Mandela, against 
charges of treason in the 1958-61 Treason Trial. He subse- 
quently appeared as counsel for the local community and the 
bishop of Johannesburg, Ambrose Reeves, at the inquiry into 
the shooting at Sharpeville, 1961, and for the family of Steve 
Biko at the inquest into his death in 1977. Further afield, he 
appeared for Stella Madzimabuto in both the then Rhodesia 
and the Privy Council in her challenge to the legality of the 
white minority regime of Ian Smith in Rhodesia. Widely re- 
garded as one of the world’s most eminent advocates, he was 
knighted in 1999 for his international human rights work over 
the years. Kentridge’s father, Morris *Kentridge, was a long- 
serving Member of Parliament in the Union of South Africa, 
representing first the Labour Party, and after 1934 the United 
Party. His son is the artist William Kentridge. 


[David Saks (24 ed.)] 


KENTUCKY, state in the south central United States. A re- 
ceipt with a Yiddish notation surviving from 1781 reveals that 
the firm of Cohen and Isaacs in Richmond, Virginia, paid 
Daniel Boone for surveying land on its behalf in Kentucky, 
and other evidence of early Jewish involvement in the area 
exists as well. The first Jewish settlers in Kentucky arrived at 
the very beginning of the 19** century, but they were unable 
to maintain a Jewish life on the frontier. The Baltimore-born 
John Jacob was apparently resident near Louisville as early as 
1802, and Benjamin *Gratz, scion of the famous Philadelphia 
merchant family, settled in Lexington in 1819; both married 
gentile women not once, but twice. 

Jewish communal life began in Kentucky in the 1830s, 
first in *Louisville and a little later elsewhere. Communal or- 
ganizations appeared in Owensboro and Paducah, both on 
the Ohio River, in the late 1850s, and in Lexington just after 
the Civil War. By the 1870s there were lodges of Bnai B'rith 
in Louisville, Owensboro, Paducah, and Lexington. In 1880, 
four synagogue buildings stood in Louisville, one in Owens- 
boro, one in Paducah, and one in Henderson, and the Jewish 
population of Kentucky was reported to be 3,600, with 2,500 
Jews in Louisville, 213 in Owensboro, 203 in Paducah, 140 
in Lexington, and the rest in other small towns. By the turn 
of the 19 century, aside from Congregation Adas Israel in 
Henderson, Congregation Adath Israel in Owensboro, Tem- 
ple Israel in Paducah, and a variety of Jewish institutions in 
Louisville, there was a multi-purpose Spinoza Society in Lex- 
ington (founded 1873) as well as Jewish social clubs in Hen- 
derson (the Harmony club, founded 1873), Owensboro (the 
Standard Club, founded 1889), Shelbyville (the Jewish Literary 
and Social Club, founded 1895), and Paducah (the Standard 
Club, founded 1903). 

East European Jews arriving in Kentucky around the 
turn of the 19 century reinforced existing communities and 
also established additional Jewish centers. These immigrants 
founded Congregation Agudath Achim in Ashland in 1896, 
the United Hebrew Congregation in Newport in 1897, and con- 
gregations in Covington, Hopkinsville, and Harlan in the early 
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part of the 20 century. By the time of World War 1, Lexing- 
ton had two congregations: the Reform Adath Israel (founded 
1904) and the Orthodox Ohavay Zion (founded 1912). 

Immigrants established new ethnic and cultural institu- 
tions in several small towns as well. In Newport, for exam- 
ple, the Jewish community had created a Free Hebrew School 
offering programs for both children and adults as early as 
1907. By that year, Newport’s Jews also were supporting a 
branch of the Zionist Poalei Zion and a Jewish Protective 
League, demanding better police protection for their commu- 
nity. In Lexington, the poet Israel Jacob *Schwartz (1885-1971) 
completed his epic Yiddish poem cycle Kentucky in 1922. 
In 1927, Kentucky’s Jewish population was reported to be 
19,500, with 12,500 Jews in Louisville and triple-digit com- 
munities in Ashland, Covington, Lexington, Newport, and 
Paducah. Henderson, Hopkinsville, Owensboro, and the area 
around Harlan each was home to between 65 and 90 Jewish 
individuals. 

Throughout the 19 century and into the 20", Jews were 
involved in civic affairs not only in Louisville, but also else- 
where. For example, Abraham *Jonas (1801-1864), brother of 
Joseph *Jonas, settled in Williamstown in 1827 and was elected 
several times to the state legislature. Meyer Weil (1830-91) 
served as mayor of Paducah between 1871 and 1881, and at 
about the same time the presiding officers of both chambers 
of the Lexington town council were Jews. Morris Weintraub 
of Newport (1909-96) was speaker of the Kentucky House of 
Representatives in the 1950s. 

In the second half of the 20" century, Kentucky’s Jew- 
ish population declined and, as elsewhere in the U.S., many 
small-town Jewish communities deteriorated. By the end of 
the century, fully functioning congregations and communal 
institutions could be found only in Louisville and Lexington, 
although tiny congregations holding occasional services still 
existed in Owensboro and Paducah. Kentucky’s Jewish popula- 
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tion was reported as 11,000 in 1960, 13,000 in 1984, and 11,500 
at the turn of the 20" century. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L.S. Weissbach, The Synagogues of Kentucky: 
Architecture and History (1995); idem, “Kentucky’s Jewish History 
in National Perspective: The Era of Mass Migration,’ in: The Filson 
Club Quarterly, 69 (July 1995), 255-74; idem, “Stability and Mobility 
in the Small Jewish Community: Examples from Kentucky History,” 
in: American Jewish History, 79 (Spring 1990), 358-60; L.N. Demb- 
itz, “Jewish Beginnings in Kentucky” in Publications of the American 
Jewish Historical Society, 1 (1898), 99-100. 


[Lee Shai Weissbach (2"4 ed.)] 


KENYA. Jewish settlement in East Africa started at the turn 
of the 20" century, when the first Jewish families settled in 
Nairobi, then a labor camp and minor administrative center 
of the Uganda Railways. The area proposed to Herzl for Jewish 
settlement by the British colonial secretary Joseph Chamber- 
lain in 1903 (the “*Uganda Scheme”) is in present-day Kenya. 
By 1913 there were 20 Jewish families in Nairobi and the first 
synagogue was built. World War 11 brought in its wake an in- 
flux of Jewish immigrants from Europe, many of them for- 
mer inmates of Nazi camps. By 1945 the Jewish community in 
Kenya numbered about 150 families, the majority settling in 
Nairobi. Most Jews engaged in commerce or the free profes- 
sions, and some were absorbed in the colonial administration. 
A landmark in the community’s history was the arrival from 
Palestine in March 1947 of a trainload of detainees, members 
of the *Irgun Zeva'i Le’ummi and *Lohamei Herut Israel, who 
were placed in a detention camp in Gilgil. The Jewish commu- 
nity greatly assisted in improving their conditions. The new 
synagogue of the community, consecrated in 1955, is located 
in downtown Nairobi. By 1957 the community had reached a 
peak membership of 165 families. The president of the Board 
of Kenya Jewry, Israel Somen, was elected Nairobi’s mayor. 
From 1957 the community decreased steadily and in 1968 to- 
taled 113 families. The Nairobi congregation maintained a full- 
time rabbi who was also responsible for Jewish education. In 
1968 the community maintained a Hebrew Aid Society and 
the hevra kaddisha (“burial society”). It had a Zionist organi- 
zation from 1909, and a wizo branch from 1944. In the early 
21°t century the community numbered around 400, with a 
Chabad rabbi officiating at the Nairobi synagogue. 


[Zeev Levin] 


Relations with Israel 

From its independence, at the end of 1963, the government of 
Kenya and its leader Jomo Kenyatta displayed a friendly atti- 
tude toward Israel. Full diplomatic relations were established 
between the two countries. Israel maintains an embassy in 
Nairobi, while Kenya's diplomatic mission in Israel is han- 
dled by a nonresident ambassador. In 1966 the two countries 
signed an agreement for technical and scientific coopera- 
tion. Israel extended aid in the establishment, direction, and 
teaching of the Machakos School for Social Workers up to the 
stage at which the Kenyan government could take it over. Ken- 
yan trainees participated in courses in Israel on agriculture, 
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labor and cooperation, community development, and train- 
ing of military officers and air cadets. In 1969 Israel exported 
$2,947,000 to Kenya and imported $793,000 worth of goods. 
Israel corporations expended $14,800,000 on highways, water- 
supply projects, housing, and office buildings through 1969. 
They also invested in small-scale industry, and El Al was a 
partner in the Hilton Hotel in Nairobi. Kenya has acted as a 
moderating factor in Israel issues within African forums. 
Though Kenya broke off relations with Israel after the 
Yom Kippur War of 1973, trainees continued arriving, and dur- 
ing the Entebbe rescue operation in 1976, the Kenyan govern- 
ment allowed Israeli planes to refuel in its territory. Relations 
were resumed in 1988. In 2002 terrorists bombed the Israeli- 
owned Paradise Hotel in Kikambala, killing 15, and then fired 
rockets at an E]-Al plane taking off from Mombassa Interna- 
tional Airport. The hotel was reopened in 2004 after a joint 


Kenyan-Israeli cleanup effort 
[Yoav Biran] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Carlebach, The Jews of Nairobi 1903-1962 
(1962), incl. bibl. See also bibliography on *Uganda Scheme. 


°KENYON, DAME KATHLEEN MARY (1906-1978), Brit- 
ish archaeologist; daughter of biblical scholar and director of 
the British Museum, Sir Frederic Kenyon. Early in her career 
she took part in excavations at Zimbabwe (1929), St Albans/ 
Verulamium (1930-35), and Samaria (1931-34). From 1935 to 
1951 she directed excavations at various Roman sites in Eng- 
land and at Sabratha, Tripolitania (1948-49, 1951). At the Uni- 
versity of London Institute of Archaeology Kathleen Kenyon 
served as secretary (1935-48), acting director (1942-46), and 
lecturer in Palestinian archaeology (1948-62). While acting 
as director of the British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem 
(1951-66), she conducted excavations at Jericho (1952-58) and 
Jerusalem (1961-67). W.G. Dever summed up her character as 
follows: “her gruff manner often obscured her gentler personal 
qualities, and she showed obvious impatience with excavators 
who did not possess an immediate and intuitive grasp of strati- 
graphical complexities, in which she reveled and excelled” 
From 1962 she was principal of St. Hugh’s College, Oxford. 
Her publications include Beginning in Archaeology (2"4 rev. 
ed. 1953); Digging up Jericho (1957); Samaria-Sebaste, 3 vols. 
(with J.W. and G.M. Crowfoot; 1942-57); Excavations at Jeri- 
cho, 1 (1960); Archaeology in the Holy Land (19657); Jerusalem. 
Excavating 3000 Years of History (1967); and Digging up Jeru- 
salem (1974). Her major excavations remained largely unpub- 
lished until after her death, with the work being undertaken 
by T. Holland, A.D. Tushingham, H. Franken, M. Steiner, K. 
Prag, and others. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: P.R.S. Moorey, “Kathleen Kenyon and 
Palestinian Archaeology,’ in: PEQ, 111 (1979), 3-10; P.R.S. Moorey and 
PJ. Parr (eds.), Archaeology in the Levant: Essays for Kathleen Ken- 
yon (1985); G.I. Davies, “British Archaeologists,” in: Benchmarks in 
Time and Culture: An Introduction to Palestinian Archaeology (1988), 
37-62; S. Gibson, “British Archaeological Institutions in Mandatory 
Palestine, 1917-1948,’ in: PEQ, 131 (1999), 115-43, esp. note 25; W.G. 
Dever, “Kathleen Kenyon (1906-1978), in G.M. Cohen and M.S. 
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Joukowsky (eds.), Breaking Ground: Pioneering Women Archaeolo- 
gists (2004), 525-53. 
[Michael Avi-Yonah / Shimon Gibson (2"¢ ed.)] 


KERAK or CHARAX, the place to which the Jews under 
Judah Maccabee in his expedition to Gilead advanced after 
their victory at Caspin (11 Macc. 12ff. as Charax). It was located 
750 stadia (c. 100 mi.) from Caspin and while inhabited by the 
Jews was known as Tubieni (11 Macc. 12:17). A land called Tob 
appears in the list of cities conquered by Thutmosis 111 and 
in the Bible in connection with Jephthah (Judg. 11:3, 5) and as 
allies of the Ammonites (11 Sam. 10:6, 8). It is identified with 
the region around al-Tayyiba, between Bostra and Edrain in 
the Bashan in northern Transjordan. In the vicinity is the vil- 
lage of al-Karak, a name which corresponds to the Greek name 
Charax (meaning “fortification’). The distance from Kerak to 
Caspin is only half the distance mentioned in 11 Maccabees, 
but the text does not necessarily refer to a straight line. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: EM. Abel, Les Livres des Maccabées (1948), 


index, s.v. Charax. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


KERCH (in antiquity, Panticapaeum), port at the eastern ex- 
tremity of Crimea, Ukraine. A Jewish settlement appears to 
have existed on this spot during the period of the independent 
kingdom of Bosphorus (fifth century B.c.£.) but the earliest 
extant evidence dates from the time that the town was un- 
der the dominion of the Roman Empire. A Greek inscription 
of 81 c.E. concerning the liberation of a Jewish slave reveals 
that a Jewish community existed in the town at that period 
and that there was also a synagogue. Non-Jewish inscriptions 
belonging to the first centuries of the Christian era bear nu- 
merous Jewish symbols. During the second half of the ninth 
century the patriarch Photius wrote to Archbishop Antony of 
Kerch thanking him for his efforts to convert the Jews of the 
city. In his letter to *Hisdai ibn Shaprut the *Khazar king Jo- 
seph mentions Kark (Kerch) among the cities of his kingdom, 
and it may be assumed that the Jewish community flourished 
there during the eighth and ninth centuries under the Khazar 
kings, who became converts to Judaism. As a result of the wars 
between the Khazars and the Russians during the second half 
of the tenth century and the wars between the Russians and 
the Greeks at the close of the 11‘ century, the Jews abandoned 
Kerch, so that when *Pethahiah of Regensburg visited the city 
in 1175 he found a community of *Karaites only. 

During the 17 century the Turks built a fortress in the 
city and a site was granted to the Karaites for a cemetery. After 
the city had been captured by the Russians in 1771, a new com- 
munity of local and Russian Jews was established but it was 
destroyed during the Crimean War (1854-56). After a num- 
ber of years, the Jewish settlement was reconstituted, and in 
1897 numbered 4,774 persons (14% of the city’s population), 
including *Krimchaks and Karaites. Most of them earned their 
livelihood in the dried fish and salt industries and in the oil 
refineries, but also in petty trade and crafts. There were sev- 
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eral synagogues in Kerch, including one built in the 1830s, an- 
other in 1875, a separate Krimchak synagogue, and a Karaite 
one. In 1859 the talmud torah had 160 pupils, and there were 
schools for boys and girls, and a number of charitable insti- 
tutions. On July 31, 1905, several Kerch Jews were killed in a 
pogrom; the Jews there organized *self-defense. There were 
3,067 Jews in Kerch (8.9% of the city’s population) in 1926, 
and their numbers had risen by 1939 to 5,573 (total popula- 
tion 104,443), including about 500 Krimchaks. A few Jewish 
schools were probably opened in the 1920s. The Germans oc- 
cupied Kerch on November 16, 1941. On December 1-3 they 
killed about 2,500 Jews, and the rest of them were murdered 
by the end of the month. On December 30, 1941, the town was 
taken by the Soviet army, but by May 23, 1942, it was retaken 
by the Germans, who killed the few remaining Jews, mostly 
Krimchaks. Together some 7,000 Jews from Kerch and sur- 
roundings were murdered. The city was liberated on April u1, 
1944. In 1970 the Jewish population of Kerch was estimated 
at about 5,000, but there was no organized religious life. Most 
left in the mass emigration of the 1990s. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Tcherikower, Ha-Yehudim ve-ha-Yevanim 
ba-Tekufah ha-Hellenistit (1963), 271, 281; B. Dinur, Yisrael ba-Golah, 
1 (1962), index; D.M. Dunlop, History of the Jewish Khazars (1967), 
index; I. Ben-Zvi, The Exiled and the Redeemed (1967), 109-111; S.M. 
Schwarz, The Jews in the Soviet Union (1951), index; M. Osherovich, 
Shtet un Shtetlekh in Ukraine, 1 (1948), 241-51. 


[Shmuel Spector (2"¢ ed.)] 


KEREM HEMED (Heb. 7797 073; “vineyard of delight”), He- 
brew annual of the Galician *Haskalah. Published in Vienna, 
Prague, and Berlin from 1833 to 1856, Kerem Hemed served 
as a central forum for Eastern and Western Jewish scholars 
and authors. The publisher and nominal editor, Samuel Leib 
*Goldenberg, was a prominent Galician maskil who founded 
it to take the place of *Bikkurei ha-Ittim, which ceased publi- 
cation in 1831. Kerem Hemed differed from its predecessor in 
that it did not print belles lettres and was concerned mainly 
with scholarly research in Judaism and Jewish literature. In ac- 
cordance with a literary convention in 18'*-century Italy and 
Germany, the studies were published in the form of letters ex- 
changed by scholars in Eastern Europe (mainly Galicia) and 
those in the West (first Italy and then other countries). In ad- 
dition to the talmudic and medieval literary studies, editions 
of ancient manuscripts and treatises were published with notes 
and prefaces. The annual reflected Jewish preoccupations dur- 
ing the first half of the 19' century, namely the various fac- 
ets of the Haskalah: humanistic and scientific studies, revival 
of the Hebrew language, and opposition to Hasidism and to 
mystical movements generally. Kerem Hemed also published 
Samuel David *Luzzatto’s criticism of medieval Jewish ratio- 
nalism (Maimonides, Abraham ibn Ezra) and his commenda- 
tion of Rashi’s conservative and traditional approach. 

Kerem Hemed published the first works of the philos- 
opher Nachman *Krochmal (mostly unsigned or under a 
pseudonym), the anti-hasidic essays of Josef *Perl and Isaac 
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*Erter, and the controversy between Tobias *Feder and Jakob 
Samuel *Bick regarding the use of Yiddish, the first such con- 
troversy to be carried on in Hebrew. The acting editor of the 
third and subsequent volumes was Solomon Judah *Rapoport, 
who, in addition to his studies and commentaries, annotated 
the works of others. The number of contributors grew from 
year to year and included writers from Russia, Germany, Hun- 
gary and in the last annuals, such figures as L. Zunz, A. Geiger, 
and the astronomers H.Z. Slonimsky and H.M. Pineles. After 
Goldenberg’s death publication of the annuals ceased until it 
was revived by Senior Sachs who published the last two an- 
nuals in a style similar to their predecessors. Altogether nine 
volumes appeared, seven edited by Goldenberg and Rapoport, 
and two by Sachs. An index to all the volumes appears in the 
first part of Die hebraische Publizistik in Wien (1930), com- 
piled by B. Wachstein whose preface to the index includes an 
extensive monograph on Kerem Hemed. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Klausner, Sifrut, 2 (19527), 37f. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


KEREN HAYESOD (Palestine Foundation Fund), the fi- 
nancial arm of the *World Zionist Organization, founded at 
the Zionist conference held in London in July 1920. Two ba- 
sic views were expressed on the problem of how the World 
Zionist Organization should finance its work in Palestine after 
the important political gains made at the end of World War 1. 
One group favored the establishment of a company run on 
banking lines to promote undertakings solely on a business 
basis. The other emphasized the need to preserve the pio- 
neering character of the Zionist effort by mobilizing national 
capital through donations from the Jewish masses. There was 
also a proposal, which won little support, to float a national 
loan. The conference adopted a compromise combining the 
first and second proposals. The Keren Hayesod was to appeal 
to Zionists and non-Zionists alike for funds to finance on a 
nonprofit basis immigration and colonization in Palestine in 
order to lay the foundations of the Jewish National Home, as 
well as to encourage business enterprise in close cooperation 
with private capital. Contributions were to constitute an an- 
nual voluntary tax, with a certain minimum level. 

Keren Hayesod was registered on March 23, 1921, as a 
British limited company. Its members (limited to no more 
than 50), together with the chairman of the board of directors, 
were chosen by the executive of the Zionist Organization. The 
head office was in London until 1926 when it was transferred 
to Jerusalem. When the enlarged *Jewish Agency for Palestine 
was founded in 1929, with equal representation for non-Zion- 
ists, Keren Hayesod continued to be the main instrument for 
financing the Zionist budget. From 1925, the fund operated in 
the United States as the United Palestine Appeal (which was a 
partnership of Keren Hayesod and the Jewish National Fund) 
which combined in 1939 with the American Jewish *Joint 
Distribution Committee and the National Refugee Service 
to form the *United Jewish Appeal. The uya operates in the 
United States, while the Keren Hayesod head office in Jeru- 
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salem coordinates operations in other countries including the 
State of Israel, where it is a joint fund of the Keren Hayesod 
and jnF The Keren Hayesod has cooperated with the *Jewish 
National Fund, *Youth Aliyah, constructive funds associated 
with Zionist parties, and other officially Zionist-connected 
institutions. In 1956 it was incorporated in Israel under the 
Keren Hayesod Law adopted by the *Knesset. 

Keren Hayesod and the United Jewish Appeal in the 
United States are based mainly on the work of volunteers. In 
almost every country with a Jewish population there is a cen- 
tral committee to collect contributions. There is also a com- 
mittee in each city with a large Jewish community, as well 
as divisions for business, trade, professional, and women’s 
groups. In Belgium and Switzerland there are central commit- 
tees for each language section of the population. The chairman 
of Keren Hayesod is responsible for its operations in all coun- 
tries except the United States. There are departments for Latin 
America, the English speaking countries, and Europe, as well 
as for special projects in Israel, wills and legacies, information, 
reception of guests, administration and finance. 

The emergency campaign initiated just before the Six- 
Day War, 1967, increased twelvefold Keren Hayesod’s nor- 
mal annual income from countries other than the United 
States. This was achieved by an increase in both the size of 
individual contributions and the number of donors, which 
rose from 200,000 to 400,000. The income rose from $15m 
in 1966 to $150m in 1967. A second emergency campaign in 
1968 raised $42,300,000 in cash and $13,200,000 in additional 
pledges.(See Table: Keren Hayesod.) 

Among the founders of Keren Hayesod were Chaim 
*Weizmann, Aharon Barth, and Isaac *Naidich. The first direc- 
tors were Berthold *Feiwel (also managing director), George 
Halpern, Vladimir *Jabotinsky (also director of propaganda), 
Shelomoh *Kaplansky, Shemaryahu *Levin, Isaac Naidich, 
Israel M. *Sieff (later Lord Sieff) and Hillel Zlatapolsky. When 
the head office of Keren Hayesod was moved to Jerusalem in 
1926 the managing directors were Arthur *Hantke and Leib 
*Jaffe (who was killed in March 1948 by a bomb explosion in 
the Jewish Agency courtyard), Kurt *Blumenfeld joined them 
in 1934. Since the establishment of the State of Israel, the fol- 
lowing served as chairmen: Arthur Hantke, Zvi Hermann, 
Eliahu *Dobkin, Israel *Goldstein and Ezra *Shapiro. Admin- 
istrative heads were Leo *Hermann, as secretary-general, who 
was succeeded by Yehudah *Yaari. M. Ussoskin, and Shimshon 
Y. Kreutner (from 1968) were directors-general. Treasurers 
included Abraham Ulitzer and Moshe Ussoskin. 

Funds collected through the Keren Hayesod United Israel 
Appeal (the second half of the name was adopted in 1948 to 
cover united operations of primary Zionist funds) have helped 
to establish and develop 820 villages and towns in Israel since 
1921, and to help finance such important enterprises as the 
General Mortgage Bank, Israel Land Development Corpora- 
tion, Mekorot Water Company, Rassco (Rural and Suburban 
Settlement Company), Solel Boneh (the Histadrut’s build- 
ing and contracting company), the Palestine (Israel) Electric 
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Corporation, the Palestine Potash Works (Dead Sea Works), 
the Anglo-Palestine Bank (now Bank Leumi), Amidar Hous- 
ing Corporation, Zim Navigation Company, El Al Airlines, 
and many others. 
[Israel Goldstein] 

Later Developments 
In the early 1990s Keren Hayesod achieved unprecedented 
results from its fund-raising campaigns in 47 countries (and 
go cities) on five continents. With no increase in staff, and 
citing both the Exodus of Russian Jews to Israel and above all 
the Gulf War and Scud attacks on Israel, it was able to raise in 
1990/91 some quarter of a billion dollars of which 201 million 
were transferred to the Jewish Agency, mainly for immigration 
and absorption purposes. The massive flow of Russian Jews to 
Israel, coupled with the dramatic rescue of Ethiopian Jews in 
Operation Solomon (May 1991), captured the imagination of 
the contributors and their leaders were able to capitalize on 
tens of thousands of volunteers, recruited and trained over the 
years by Keren Hayesod staff from Jerusalem, and its many 
emissaries overseas. 

But the great euphoria of 1990-1991 soon waned and the 
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campaign results showed a drop in income. The reasons for 
this were not hard to discern. From 1993, and mainly after the 
signing of the Oslo Agreement between Israel and the Po, 
and the Israel-Jordan Peace Treaty, the impression was created 
that Israel was now launched on the road to peace, and there 
was less need for Jewish contributions. As Israel’s economy 
showed signs of healthy growth, and highly positive and prais- 
ing articles appeared in the world’s media, more contributors 
wondered if the time had not come to deal with the plight of 
their own communities. 

As the process of assimilation and intermarriage contin- 
ued unabated, stronger voices were heard in the Diaspora com- 
munities calling for the need to retain more funds at home for 
local needs, mainly in the area of education and welfare, rather 
than to send them to Israel, some of whose leaders were openly 
saying there was no longer need for them. A debate erupted in 
Israel in 1993 between Deputy Foreign Minister Yossi Beilin, 
who called on Jews to strengthen their communities and Prime 
Minister Rabin who rejected this approach calling on Jews to 
continue to help Israel deal with the massive immigration. 

The drama of the immigration also waned, when the 





1920-1948 


1948-1970 





Immigration and Absorption 


absorbed in the country. 


487,000 immigrants, including 28,700 children 
brought to Palestine by Youth Aliyah, settled and 


1,400,000 immigrants, including 95,800 children 
brought to Israel by Youth Aliyah. (Many of the children 
came with parents and Youth Aliyah accepted them as 
its wards.) 





Agricultural Settlement. 
Development Towns and Housing 
(175,000 acres) of land. 


257 agricultural settlements were established with a 
population of 90,000 working some 700,000 dunams 


525 new agricultural settlements and 27 development 
towns built; 175,000 new housing units provided 
permanent homes for nearly 1,400,000 new 
immigrants 





Total Funds Raised $ 143,000,000 


— 70% from the United States through United Jewish 


$ 1,990,000,000 
— 65% from the United States through United Jewish 














Appeal. Appeal 
— 30% from other countries through Keren Hayesod. | — 35% from 71 other countries through Keren 
Hayesod. 
Immigration and Absorption $573,900,000 
Health Services $77,100,000 
Education $74,600,000 
Youth Aliyah $156,200,000 
Total expenditures of the Immigrant Housing $432,500,000 
Jewish Agency 1948-1970 Agricultural Settlement $945,800,000 
Educational Activities $294,200,000 
Overseas Operations $160,500,000 
Various Activities $301 ,000,000 
Total $3,015,800,000 
1920-1948 $143,000,000 
Grand Total Funds Raised 1948-1970 $1,990,000,000 
Total $2,133,000,000' 








1. The balance of the expenditures not covered by the income of Keren Hayesod United Israel Appeal and the United Jewish Appeal came from additional sources, such as 
German reparations and heirless property, collections on account of the repayment of loans from Jewish Agency-Keren Hayesod funds; the realization of property; special 
Youth Aliyah campaigns; participation by the Government of Israel in agricultural settlement and long and medium term loans. 
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KERET, ETGAR 


numbers settled into 65,000-75,000 a year. It was difficult to 
keep the momentum and the interest alive. By 1991 the funds 
Keren Hayesod transferred to Jerusalem were 185 million 
dollars. A year later it dropped to 150 and by 1995, 115 mil- 
lion dollars. 

Keren Heyesod began to focus attention on new sources 
of income, focusing mainly on wills and bequests, which 
yielded a growing income. One such bequest in Europe was 
worth over 100 million German marks. Efforts were also di- 
rected at retaining the coming generation and maintaining a 
high level of educational, motivational, and inspirational pro- 
grams centering on visits to Israel and to Jewish communities 
in the former Soviet Union. In the countries where it operates, 
Keren Hayesod continues to be a major link between Israel 
and the Diaspora. 

By the turn of the century, in addition to helping create 
over 800 settlements in Israel, Keren Hayesod had helped to 
rehabilitate 90 disadvantaged neighborhoods and develop- 
ments towns through *Project Renewal, to educate 300,000 
youngsters in Youth Aliyah, and to bring 175,000 young peo- 
ple to Israel in “Israel Experience” programs. 


[Meron Medzini (2™ ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Keren Hayesod, Memorandum and Articles 
of Association (1921), Constitution and Palestine Work (1922), Jewish 
Fund (1921), Keren Hayesod Book (1921), Reports to the Zionist Con- 
gresses (1921- ), Facts and Figures on Israel Population and Economy 
(1950), A Decade of Freedom (1958); I. Klinov, Will and Fulfilment: 
Keren Hayesod Twenty-Five Years Old (1946); A. Ulitzur, Foundations: 
A Survey of 25 Years of Activity of the Palestine Foundation Fund Keren 
Hayesod (1947); M.M. Berman, The Bridge to Life: A Saga of Keren 
Hayesod 1920-1970 (1971). 


KERET, ETGAR (1967- ), Israeli author. Keret, often referred 
to as Israel's hippest young artist, is one of the most popular 
writers among Israeli youth. Critic Nissim Calderon wrote 
that Keret is “the Amos Oz of his generation.” Keret’s books 
have all been bestsellers and each of them was awarded the 
Platinum Prize for selling more than 40,000 copies. Born in 
Tel Aviv, Keret published his first collection of 56 short sto- 
ries, Zinorot (“Pipelines”), in 1992, followed two years later 
by Gaaguai le-Kissinger, which was enthusiastically received 
by critics and readers alike. The mini-narratives, often only 
two or three pages long, are compact stories, postmodernis- 
tic texts in the fashion of video-clips, depicting an episode, 
portraying a certain situation, opening thereby a window on 
a surreal world and on strange inner lives. As in the work of 
the American writer Raymond Carver, an important influ- 
ence on many young writers in Israel, the unexpected often 
springs from what seems to be the common and everyday. In 
the spirit of postmodernism, there is no dichotomy between 
low and high, pop and classic culture, real and imaginary; 
comic moments coalesce with melancholy ones, sentimen- 
tal episodes with serious reflections and the grotesque. Hav- 
ing been deserted by his girlfriend, Meir meets four dwarfs 
who try to help him overcome his sorrow; a young man has 
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to prove to his girlfriend that he really loves her by literally 
tearing his heart out; Israeli soldiers discover that the terror- 
ists who attacked them were just a bunch of Hebrew-speak- 
ing rabbits. Nonsense conceals biting criticism. Indeed, the 
argument that Keret is one of the seminal voices of a “private 
generation” in Hebrew literature is misleading: Politics come 
in through the back door, as it were, between the lines, or, 
as in the case of “Cocked and Locked” (included in E. Ben 
Ezer’s English anthology Sleepwalkers, 1999) with a cynical 
twist. Like Orly *Castel-Bloom, Keret too plays with lan- 
guage, probes metaphors and clichés, underlines the inad- 
equacy of words and at times creates his own vocabulary. In 
1996 Keret published his first “Comics” (with Rutu Modan) 
entitled Lo Banu Lehenot, followed a year later by Simteot ha- 
Zaam (“Streets of Rage”; with illustrator Asaf Hanuka). Ha- 
Kaytana shel Kneller (“Kneller’s Happy Campers”) appeared 
in 1998, containing a novella and stories. Hayyim, the anti- 
hero of the novella, commits suicide and lives on in a world 
remarkably similar to the real one, with one major difference: 
the ability to perform miracles. In the surreal world, he meets 
his beloved Desirée as well as the Messiah, and although the 
dream of happiness is soon shattered, he remains optimis- 
tic. Anihu, a collection of stories, followed in 2004, and the 
same year also saw the publication of Pizzeria Kamikaze, a 
comics version (with illustrations by Asaf Hanuka) of Keret’s 
bestselling novella Kneller’s Happy Campers. Keret’s creative 
output does not restrict itself to comics and prose, it includes 
newspaper columns, a book for children, films and comedy. 
Keret, whose movie Skin Deep won the Israeli Oscar as well 
as first prize at several international film festivals, lectures at 
Tel Aviv University Film School and was invited to Berlin in 
winter 2003 as Samuel Fischer Guest Professor. He received 
the Prime Minister’s Prize for literature and the Ministry of 
Culture Cinema Prize. His works have been translated into 
many languages. Available in English translation are Selected 
Stories (1998); How to Make a Good Script Great (1996); Jetlag 
(1998); Kneller’s Happy Campers (2001); Anihu (2004); as well 
as the collection Gaza Blues with Palestinian author Samir el- 
Youssef (2004), and the children’s book Dad Runs Away with 
the Circus (2004). For further information about translations 
see the ITHL website at www.ithLorg. il. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Govrin, “Ha-Shoah ba-Sifrut ha-Ivrit shel 
ha-Dor ha-Za’ir, in: Zafon, 3 (1995), 151-160; L. Chudnovski, “Ha-Im 
Kayyamim Horim Shehorim, in: Iton 77:222-223 (1998), 24-29; A. 
Mendelson-Maoz, “Situaziyot Kizoniyyot be-Yezirotehem shel Castel- 
Bloom ve-Keret; in: Dappim le-Mehkar be-Sifrut, 11 (1998), 269-295; I. 
Zivoni, “Ki mi-Komiks Bata ve-el Komiks Tashuv; in: Iton 77:234-235 
(1999), 24-26; M. Shilgi, Keriat Etgar (2002); H. Navon, “Iyyun Teologi 
be-Sippur shel Etgar Keret; in: Alon Shevut, 19 (2004), 79-92. 


[Anat Feinberg (24 ed.)] 


KERPAH (Heb. 19°77), rending of the garments as a sign of 
grief. Keriah is a traditional Jewish mourning custom, based 
on Genesis 37:34 and Job 1:20. At the death of one of the seven 
relatives for whom mourning is decreed (father, mother, chil- 
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dren (at least 30 days old), brother (a half-brother), sister (a 
half-sister), husband, wife), a rent, at least four inches long, 
is made in the lapel of an outer garment prior to the funeral. 
For parents, the keriah is made in all clothes, save the un- 
dershirt. For parents, the keriah is made on the left side; for 
other relatives, on the right. A member of the *hevra kaddi- 
sha usually makes the incision with a knife and the mourner 
tears it to the required length and pronounces the blessing: 
“Blessed be Thou, O Lord, the righteous Judge.” According to 
the Talmud (Mx 25a) keriah should be done at the moment 
of death. Present practice is to defer keriah until just before 
the funeral service or prior to interment. It should be per- 
formed in a standing position. The keriah is exposed dur- 
ing the whole mourning period. It may, however, be roughly 
stitched together after the “seven-day mourning period” and 
completely sewn up after 30 days. When mourning for par- 
ents, it may be stitched only after 30 days and may never be 
sewn up. Women may stitch it together immediately. During 
hol ha-moed (intermediate festival days) the keriah rite is de- 
layed and is performed after the festival, except in many com- 
munities in the case of mourning for parents. The custom is 
also practiced on seeing a Torah Scroll destroyed by fire. In 
talmudic times, it was customary to express grief by keriah 
at the death of the *nasi (president of the Sanhedrin), or of 
a great scholar (MK 22b), or upon seeing Jerusalem and the 
temple mount in ruins. In the U.S. Conservative and Reform 
practice a torn black ribbon can be worn on the lapel for 30 
days. Some Orthodox Jews follow this custom, others tear a 
tie, and some adhere to the tradition as above. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sh. Ar., YD 340; Maim. Yad, Evel, 8-90; 
Eisenstein, Dinim, 376; H. Rabinowicz, Guide to Life (1964), 34-37. 


KERITOT (Heb. nin-15), tractate of the order Kodashim in 
the Mishnah, Tosefta, and Babylonian Talmud, which deri- 
ves its name from the 36 sins for which the Torah gives the 
punishment of *karet. The Mishnah consists of six chapters 
dealing with the conditions that necessitate the bringing of 
the sin-offering (hattat) or a guilt offering (asham, or asham 
talui) to be brought only in case of the inadvertent or doubtful 
commission of sins which if committed intentionally would 
entail karet. After enumerating these sins in its first Mishnah, 
the rest of the first chapter deals with the unusual “sin offer- 
ing” required of women after childbirth (Lev. 12:6). The second 
chapter lays down the rules stating exactly who is obliged to 
bring the respective offerings, and specifies if one or more of- 
ferings must be brought when there has been manifold trans- 
gression. The third chapter gives the rules applicable to the 
inadvertent commission of a sin requiring a sin offering. The 
fourth chapter deals in detail with cases of doubtful commis- 
sion of a sin requiring a guilt offering. The fifth chapter first 
defines and classifies the types of forbidden blood which if 
consumed require a sin offering, and then discusses the doubt- 
ful commission of sacrilege. The sixth chapter deals with the 
question of what is to happen to the animal designated as a 
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sacrifice if, before or after it has been slaughtered, it becomes 
clear that no sin was committed. The tractate ends with a dis- 
cussion as to who has priority of honor, father or mother, and 
concludes that the honor due to one’s teacher has priority over 
that to one’s father. 

The statement that Keritot is according to the opinion 
of R. Akiva (Ker. 3b: but see Sanh. 65a) does not apply to the 
entire tractate (Albeck, Mavo la-Mishnah (1959) 87), as vari- 
ous strata can be discerned there, but refers to the fact that 
it contains the rulings of R. Akiva, as recorded by his dis- 
ciple Meir (Epstein, Tanna’im, 82). Thus Albeck claims that 
Mishnah 2:6 is a gloss to Mishnah 2:4 taken from other tan- 
naitic sources and placed at the end of the chapter. Mishnah 
6:2, 3 was taken from the mishnayot of Judah b. Ilai. The order 
of the paragraphs in the Tosefta does not correspond fully to 
that in the Mishnah. Chapter 3 contains a group of laws each of 
which begins with the word hatikhah (“a piece”). An interest- 
ing passage debates the role of the asham talui (a sacrifice for 
uncertain sins) which some rabbis call asham hasidim (“guilt 
offering of the pious”), holding that its purpose is to atone for 
every unknown sin. As an extreme example the Tosefta cites 
the case of Bava b. Buta who offered this sacrifice every day. 
Other rabbis, however, limit it to a certain category of grave 
sins. The Tosefta concludes with an aggadic saying to the effect 
that the patriarchs were equal to one another, as was Aaron to 
Moses and Joshua to Caleb. 

The language of Keritot in terminology, style, and gram- 
mar resembles that of *Nedarim,*Nazir, *Temurah, and 
*Me’ilah, their language representing a dialect different from 
the rest of the Talmud and close to the language of the Targum 
(J.N. Epstein, Dikduk Aramit Bavlit (1960), 14-16). Keritot did 
not pass through the stages of development of the other trac- 
tates since it was not (like the other above-mentioned trac- 
tates) taught in the academies of the geonim (see Halakhot 
Pesukot Mss. Adler no. 2639; A. Marmorstein, in: MGW], 67 
(1923), 134f.). Despite this, it resembles other tractates in con- 
tent, in names of its amoraim, and in its internal construction 
(see A. Weiss, Hithavvut ha-Talmud bi-Shelemuto (1943), 57f.). 
The Babylonian Gemara gives the ingredients of the incense in 
the Temple (6a; see Pittum ha-Ketoret). Among aggadic pas- 
sages of interest in Keritot are a number which deal with edu- 
cation. The Mishnah and Talmud were translated into English 
in the Soncino edition by I. Porush (1948). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Albeck, Shishah Sidrei Mishnah, Seder 


Kodashim (1959), 243-5. 
[Arnost Zvi Ehrman] 


KERLER, DOV-BER (1958- _), Yiddish scholar and poet. 
Kerler was born in Moscow (son of the Yiddish dissident 
poet Josef Kerler). Raised in an environment steeped in Yid- 
dish culture that included summers spent among traditionally 
religious communities in the Carpathian Mountains of west- 
ern Ukraine, he immigrated with his parents to Jerusalem in 
1971. After completing his B.A. in Yiddish literature and Indo- 
European linguistics in Jerusalem (1983), he became Oxford 
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University’s first doctoral candidate in Yiddish Studies in 
1984, teaching there from 1984, as fellow at Lincoln College 
1989-2000. His doctoral thesis on the origins of modern (East 
European-based) literary Yiddish (1988) moved the accepted 
dating back to the 18" century, forming the basis of his Ori- 
gins of Modern Literary Yiddish (1999). He edited The History 
of Yiddish Studies (1991), The Politics of Yiddish (1998), and 
became editor-in-chief of Yerusholaymer Almanakh in 2003 
(after serving as co-editor from 1993). Also an accomplished 
Yiddish poet, publishing under the pen name Boris Karloff, 
his books of verse include Vu mit an Alef (“Vu with an Aleph,’ 
1996), and a collection of his and his father’s works, Shpigl Ksav 
(“Mirror Writing,’ 1996). Relocated to the US. in 2000 to take 
up the chair in Yiddish Studies at Indiana University, from 
2002 he led the Yiddish Ethnographic Project (yEP) to film 
expeditions to elderly Yiddish speakers in the Ukraine and 
other parts of Eastern Europe. He created and edits a num- 
ber of major Yiddish culture websites (http://www.geocities. 
com/berkale/index.html; http://members.aol.com/_ht_a/ 
kerlerdovber/myhomepage/business. html? mtbrand=ol_us; 
http://elabrek.blogspot.com). Kerler was awarded the Hofs- 
tein Prize for Yiddish literature (1997), the Modern Language 
Association's Leviant Prize for Yiddish scholarship (2004), and 
a National Endowment for the Humanities grant for ethno- 
graphic expeditions to Eastern Europe (2005-6). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Podriatchik, in: Yidishe Kultur, 6 (1990), 
36-8; M. Hoffman, in: Forverts (June 15, 1990), 18; D. Wolpe, in: For- 
verts (Dec. 18 1998), 14; J. Baumgarten, in: Histoire épistémologie lan- 
gage, 21:2 (1999), 172-4; D. Katz, in: Forverts (Oct. 1 and 15, 1999), 
13:13; A. Brumberg, in: Jewish Quarterly (Winter 1999-2000), 82-5; A. 
Goldschlager, in: Literary Research (2000), 191-2; J. Fishman, in: Jour- 
nal of Multilingual and Multicultural Development, 21 (2000), 353-4; 
J. Frakes, in: Journal of English and Germanic Philology 100 (2001), 
303-5; M. Isaacs, in: Journal of Sociolinguistics 5 (2001), 97-100; L. 
Lubarski, Letste Nayes (Dec. 18, 2003). 
[Dovid Katz (2™4 ed.)] 


KERLER, YOYSEF (1918-2000), Yiddish poet and edi- 
tor. Kerler was born in Haysin (Gaisin, Ukraine). When he 
was seven his family moved to a Jewish kolkhoz (Mayfeld, 
Crimea). He studied at a Yiddish technical school in Odessa 
(1934-37), began to study Yiddish literature, and debuted 
with a poem in the Odeser Arbeter (1935). He studied at the 
Yiddish Drama School of the Moscow State Yiddish Theater 
(GOSET, 1937-41). At the outbreak of World War 11 he enlisted 
in the Red Army and was wounded three times. His war po- 
ems constituted his first book, Far Mayn Erd (“Fighting for 
My Earth,” 1944). Further poems and articles appeared in Der 
Emes, Eynikayt, Heymland, Shtern (Kiev), and Folks-Shtime 
(Warsaw). In 1947 he moved to Birobidjan, worked for Birobid- 
zhaner Shtern, and openly protested the official policy to stop 
teaching Yiddish in schools. After returning to Moscow, he 
was arrested (April 1950) and sentenced to 10 years for “anti- 
Soviet nationalistic activity.” In the Vorkuta Gulag, he wrote 
and later smuggled out several poem cycles, some of which 
were included under the guise of “songs of the [Nazi] ghetto” 
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in his second book, appearing in authorized Russian transla- 
tion only (Vinogradnik Moego Otsa / “My Father's Vineyard,” 
1957), and a few also in his third book Khochu byt’ dobrym 
(“Td Love to be Good-Natured,” 1965). During the continued 
lack of Yiddish publishing in the early post-Stalinist period, 
he collaborated with many Yiddish performers as lyricist, 
author of short plays, and artistic consultant. Many of his 
poems were arranged and set to music, several of which be- 
came popular, some even acquiring the status of “folksongs” 
(“A Glezele Yash,” “Der Tam-Ganeydevdiker Nign,’ “Am Yis- 
roel Khay”). Many of his gulag and protest poems appeared 
in the Forverts (1969) and Di Goldene Keyt (1970). Together 
with his wife, Anya Kerler, he became one of the first long- 
term *refuseniks and open campaigners for free Jewish emi- 
gration. After a six-year struggle with the Soviet authorities, 
he was finally permitted to immigrate to Israel with his fam- 
ily, settling in Jerusalem (1971). Just before his arrival there 
he was awarded the honorary Itzik Manger Prize, followed in 
ensuing years by numerous other literary prizes in Israel and 
abroad. In addition to publications in periodicals through- 
out the world, six volumes of his poetry appeared in Israel: 
Dos Gezang Tsvishn Tseyn (“The Song through Clenched 
Teeth, 1971; Heb. tr. Zemer ben ha-Shinayim, 2000); Zet 
Ir Dokh (“Despite All Odds,’ 1972); Di Ershte Zibn Yor (“The 
First Seven Years,’ 1986); Himlshaft (“Heaven Above,’ 1986); 
Abi Gezunt (“For Health’s Sake,” 1993); Shpigl-Ksav (“Words 
in the Mirror,’ 1996), and two prose collections: 12 Oygust 
1952 (“12 August 1952,” 1977) and Geklibene Proze (“Selected 
Prose,’ 1991). He was instrumental in organizing the Jeru- 
salem branch of the Israeli Yiddish Writers and Journalists 
Association, campaigned to institute perennial public com- 
memoration of the Yiddish writers, actors, and intellectuals 
murdered by the Stalinist regime in 1937 and 1952, edited a 
number of collections, and founded the acclaimed organ for 
Yiddish literature and culture, Yerusholaymer Almanakh (26 
vols., 1973-98). His poems have been widely translated and 
anthologized. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Druker, in: Folks-Shtime (April 1961); D. 
Sadan, in: Heymishe Ksovim (1972), 157-85; Y. Mark, in: Jewish Book 
Annual, 30 (1973), 40-2; D. Sfard, Mit Zikh un mit Andere (1984), 
447-55; M. Tsanin, in: Di Goldene Keyt, 132 (1991), 192-7; Y. Shargel, 
in: Yerusholaymer Almanakh, 27 (2003), 41-4; M. Wolf, in: Forverts 


an. 6, 2004). 
0 4) [Dov-Ber Kerler (2™4 ed.)] 


KERMAN, city located in the province with the same name 
in the southeast of *Iran. A popular Kermani saying consid- 
ers Kerman “the heart of the world,” a great exaggeration. The 
origin of Kerman itself goes back to the Sasanian period, but, 
as far as we know, the Jewish community there is relatively 
new. Oral tradition indicates that because of severe famine in 
Yazd/Yezd about 150 years ago, several Jews of that city im- 
migrated southward and eventually settled in Kerman. His- 
torically this may be true, because the Jews of Kerman are 
not mentioned in the two Jewish chronicles, that of *Babai 
ben Lutf (17 century) - except for a mention of “ignorant 
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Yezdi-Kermani people” who extracted money from the Jews 
of Yezd — and that of *Babai ben Farhad (about 1730), nor are 
they referred to in other Jewish and non-Jewish travelogues 
from the first half of the 19" century. The Yezdi origin of the 
Jews of Kerman is attested by a linguistic investigation of their 
Jewish dialects. Neumark, who did not visit Kerman, said in 
1884: “Not far from there (Yezd) there is the city of Kerman 
where a number of 30 Jews live”. 

One does not know of any important Jewish event, sig- 
nificant literary productions, or personalities concerning the 
Jewish community of Kerman. Like Yezd, Kerman too is a 
dwelling place of a substantial numbers of Zoroastrians. Sev- 
eral disastrous events befell the city of Kerman, culminating in 
1794, when for the support given to the Zand monarch by the 
Kermanis, his foe, Muhammad Khan of Qajar, wreaked a ter- 
rible revenge on the Kermanis by allowing his men to pillage 
the town for three months, selling 20,000 of the inhabitants 
into slavery and blinding the same number of its men. With its 
population decimated and most of its buildings in ruins, it is 
hard to believe that Kerman attracted any Jews to settle there. 
Kerman did not regain its prosperity until after 1860 and most 
probably this is the time when Jews of Yezd found it appro- 
priate to immigrate to Kerman and settle there. Neumark in 
the above-mentioned report confirms this assumption. At the 
beginning of the 20" century it was reported that 2,000 Jews 
were living in Kerman In course of time many immigrated to 
*Teheran and to Israel. Just before the Islamic Revolution 500 
Jews were in Kerman. They had one elementary school and 
one synagogue. By the end of the 20" century fewer than 10 
Jewish families remained in Kerman. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: BAIU (Bulletin de [’Alliance Israélite Univer- 
selle), Paris; G. Lazard, “Le dialecte des Juifs de Kerman, in: Les Hom- 
mages et opera minora, 7 (1981), 333-46; H. Levy, History of the Jews of 
Tran, 3 (1960); L. Lockhart, Famous Cities of Iran (1939); E. Neumark, 
“Massa be-Erez ha-Kedem, ed. A. Yaari (1947); E. Yarshater, “The 
Jewish Communities of Persia and Their Dialects, in: Ph. Ginoux and 
A. Tafazzoli (eds.), Mémorial Jean de Menasce (1974), 453-66. 


[Amnon Netzer (2™ ed.)] 


KERMANSHAH (called Qirmisin by Arab geographers), 
city located in the west of *Iran close to the border of *Iraq, 
on acommercial route between the two countries. The earliest 
mention of the city as a dwelling place of the Jews occurs in 
*Nathan ha-Bavli’s report from the 10" century. Surprisingly, 
the Jewish community of Kermanshah is not mentioned in the 
chronicle of *Babai ben Lutf though it is almost certain that 
Jews lived in the city during the Safavid period (1501-1736). 
Rabbi *David de-Beth Hillel (around 1827) reports that there 
were 300 Jewish families living among 80,000 Muslim in- 
habitants. Most of the Jews were poor. *Benjamin 11 (about 
1850) counted 40 Jewish families in Kermanshah. Rabbi Cas- 
tleman reported in 1860 that there were few Jews in Kerman- 
shah, and that “they are not God fearing people.” According 
to Neumark, in 1884 there were 250 Jewish families. He says, 
“Muslims hate the Jews.’ Several Jewish families in Kerman- 
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shah embraced the Christian or Bahai faith in the last half of 
the 19‘ and the first half of the 20'* centuries. In March 1909 
there was a terrible pogrom against the Jews which resulted 
in killing, wounding, and looting of their property. 

An important figure of Kermanshah was Shmuel Haim 
(18912-1931), who became editor in chief of a Judeo-Persian 
weekly paper, Ha-Haim (established in June 1922) and was 
president of the Iranian Zionist Organization and the Jew- 
ish representative in the Majles (1923-26). In 1926 he was ac- 
cused of having joined a group of officers to overthrow the 
Shah (Reza Shah). He was tried in a military court and put to 
death on December 15, 1931, although the charge against him 
was never proved. In 1948 the Jews of Kermanshah numbered 
2,864 persons, including a few Jewish families from Iraq, liv- 
ing among 80,000 Muslims They had five synagogues, one 
bath-house, and one school (Alliance) that had opened in 
1904 and went up to ninth grade. According to a report, at 
the end of the 20 century about 20 Jewish families lived in 
Kermanshah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bulletin de l’Alliance Israélite Universelle, 
Paris; J.J. Benjamin 11, Eight Years in Asia and Africa from 1846 
to 1855 (1863); A. Ben-Jacob, Yehudei Bavel (1965), index; Y.F. Castle- 
man, Massaot Shaliah Zefat be-Arzot ha-Mizrah (1942); A. Cohen, 
Ha-Kehillah ha-Yehudit be-Kermanshah (1992); David d’ Beth Hillel, 
Unknown Jews in Unknown Lands (1824-1832), ed. by WJ. Fischel 
(1973); H. Levy, History of the Jews of Iran, 3 (1960); A. Netzer, 
“Yahudiyanei Iran dar avaset-e qarn-e bistom,” in: Shofar, a Jewish 
monthly in Persian published in Long Island; E. Neumark, Massa be- 
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[Amnon Netzer (2™ ed.)] 


KERN, JEROME DAVID (1885-1945), U.S. composer of pop- 
ular music. Born in New York, Kern published his first song, 
“At the Casino,” in 1902. In 1903, while working in London, he 
had his first real success — a political song “Mr. Chamberlain” 
with lyrics by P.G. Wodehouse, who later contributed lyrics to 
many of Kern’s musicals. Returning to the U.S., he wrote songs 
that were used in musical productions, particularly in operet- 
tas coming from Europe, such as La Belle Paree (1911) and The 
Red Petticoat (1912), which was followed by Oh I Say (1913). 
From then on, his musicals appeared regularly on Broadway, 
the most important being Very Good, Eddie (1915), Oh Boy! 
(1917), Oh Lady, Lady (1918), Sally (1920), and Sunny (1925). 
His greatest success was Show Boat (1927) with libretto and 
lyrics by Oscar *Hammerstein. It was followed by Sweet Ade- 
line (1929), The Cat and the Fiddle (1931), and Roberta (1933). 
In later years, Kern lived in Beverly Hills, California, and 
wrote scores for a great number of films, many of them adap- 
tations of his most successful musicals. In all he wrote more 
than 1,000 songs, for 104 stage shows and films, and many of 
them proved to have a lasting popularity (e.g., “Ol’ Man River,” 
“Smoke Gets in Your Eyes”). In 1946 his life story was filmed 
under the title Till the Clouds Roll By. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Ewen, World of Jerome Kern (1960), incl. 
bibl; K. List, in: Commentary, 3 (1947), 433-41; G. Saleski, Famous 
Musicians of Jewish Origin (1949), 85-86. 
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KEROVAH (Heb. 8217/7), name for various types of *piyyutim 
in the *Amidah prayer. The reader who chanted the prayer 
was called karova (Aram. 8117; in Hebrew it would be karov 
2177). The kerovah intended for the Amidah in which *Kedu- 
shah was recited, i.e., for the Shaharit Amidah, according to 
the early usage of Erez Israel, was designated kedushta while 
that for the *Musaf Amidah, where it was not customary to 
recite a Kedushah, was called shivata or shivah. The subject 
matter of the kedushta is fixed, being pertinent to the day on 
which it is recited, i.e., the weekly portion of the Torah, the 
haftarah, or the theme of a festival. But the shivata allowed for 
varied topics open to the choice and discretion of the paytan. 
The kedushta contains piyyutim for the first three blessings 
of the Amidah, those for the third blessing being numerous. 
The shivata contains seven equal sections corresponding to 
the number of blessings in the Amidah, except on festivals 
when the fourth blessing containing “the sanctity of the day” 
is made longer. 

The following are the sections of the early kedushta: (1) 
Magen, generally speaking a piyyut with an acrostic from alef 
to lamed, ending with an allusion to the first blessing of the 
Amidah, Magen Avraham (Shield of Abraham); (2) Mehayyeh, a 
continuation of the previous acrostic with the conclusion allud- 
ing to the second blessing, Mehayyeh ha-metim (“Who revives 
the dead”); (3) a piyyut with an acrostic of the author’s name; 
(4) a piyyut without an acrostic that ends with the word kadosh 
(holy); (5) a piyyut whose acrostic is from alef to yod, which in 
early manuscripts was called asiriyyah (group of ten); (6) an 
alphabetical acrostic based on the theme or subject of the day, 
its parts being connected with one another by the pertinent 
scriptural verses; (7) various piyyutim of an unfixed nature; (8) 
silluk, a long piyyut without an acrostic, containing a descrip- 
tion of the importance of the subject matter of the day accord- 
ing to the midrashim. Just as it concluded the arrangement of 
the day’s piyyutim, so it also served as a kind of preliminary to 
the Kedushah; (9) Kedushah, which is a hymn to God. 

Among the sections of the kerovah were intertwined, 
as has been mentioned, scriptural verses appropriate to the 
topic; but beginning in the 16" century the verses no longer 
appeared in the prayer books. The kerovot for the Amidah of 
18 blessings are similar in structure to the shivata, but their 
piyyutim are in general shorter and they are interwoven in 
all the blessings. Many of the kerovot also have reshut (pre- 
lude) which leads into the kerovah itself. In the course of time, 
slight changes were introduced into the early kerovah, but its 
essence was preserved. The kerovot for Rosh Ha-Shanah and 
the Day of Atonement received various additions, such as the 
tekiot and the *Avodah. In the kerovot, there is no scope for 
individuality of composition, although there are kerovot for 
bridegrooms, for the death of important men, and for various 
events. The earliest known author of piyyutim to write kerovot 
was *Yannai, followed by Eleazar *Kallir, *Joshua, and *Phine- 
has b. Jacob ha-Kohen (Kafra). These paytanim, who lived and 
worked in Erez Israel, influenced the writers of Babylon, Spain, 
Italy, France, and Germany. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Elbogen, Gottesdienst, 212ff., 309; M. Zulay, 
Piyyutei Yannai; (1938), 13-16; A.D. Goldschmidt, Mavo le-Mahzor 
Rosh Ha-Shanah (1970), 32-42. 


[Abraham Meir Habermann] 


KERR, ALFRED (pen name of Alfred Kempner; 1867-1948), 
German literary and theater critic and author. Kerr was born 
in Breslau and studied there and in Berlin. He became drama 
critic for the Berlin newspaper Der Tag and later for the Ber- 
liner Tageblatt. Together with Paul Cassirer and Wilhelm 
Herzog, Kerr founded the theater magazine Pan, which was 
published from 1900 until World War 1. Because of his pub- 
lic warning against national socialism, he immediately had 
to leave Germany in February 1933. Together with his second 
wife and his two children he fled to Prague, and subsequently 
to Switzerland, Paris, and London, where the family settled 
and lived in poverty. He worked for various newspapers and 
the BBc and became correspondent of the Munich newspaper 
Neue Zeitung in 1945. During his first visit to Germany after 
World War 11 he became severely ill and put an end to his life 
soon afterwards. Perhaps the leading impressionistic critic in 
modern German literature, Kerr considered criticism an art, 
and based his judgments on personal impressions. He believed 
that criticism should aim to “illuminate” a literary work, its au- 
thor, and the author’s attitude to life. He wished to be consid- 
ered an interpreter rather than a literary “lawgiver.” He was es- 
pecially prominent as a champion of Hauptmann and Ibsen. 

Kerr's Gesammelte Schriften fill seven volumes. The first 
five, Die Welt im Drama, appeared in 1917; the last two were 
published as Die Welt im Licht in 1920. A new edition in eight 
volumes was published from 1989 to 2001, Werke in Einzel- 
bdnden, as well as a collection of early letters, Wo liegt Berlin? 
Briefe aus der Reichshauptstadt 1895-1900 (1998). His travels 
included a journey to Palestine in 1903, which he recorded 
with poetic enthusiasm in “Jeruschalajim,” one of the chap- 
ters in Die Welt im Licht. Kerr devoted one of his studies to the 
ill-fated German-Jewish statesman Walter *Rathenau (1935). 
Some of Kerr’s poems were set to music by Richard Strauss and 
a posthumous volume of his verse appeared in 1955. Though 
inclining to mannerism in his later years, Kerr had an incom- 
parable literary style. His choice of language shows the influ- 
ence of Heine and Nietzsche. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Chapiro, Fuer Alfred Kerr... (1928); Luft, 
in: A. Kerr, Die Welt im Licht (1961), 435-42. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
H. Schneider: Alfred Kerr als Theaterkritiker (2 vol., 1984); D. Vietor- 
Englander, in: B. Wolfgang Benz and M. Neiss (eds.), Deutsch-jue- 
disches Exil; das Ende der Assimilation? Identitdtsprobleme deutscher 
Juden in der Emigration, (1994), 67-77. L. Schoene, Neuigkeiten vom 
Mittelpunkt der Welt. Der Kampf ums Theater in der Weimarer Re- 
publik (1995). 

[Rudolf Kayser / Mirjam Triendl (2"¢ ed.)] 


KERSH, GERALD (1911-1968), English author and journal- 
ist of the “tough” school. Kersh was born in Teddington, near 
London, and began to write stories as a child. He was a war 
correspondent for the Sunday newspaper The People, and an 
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MGM screenwriter. His works, notable for their fantasy and 
bohemianism, include the controversial Jews Without Jehovah 
(1934); They Die with Their Boots Clean (1941); The Thousand 
Deaths of Mr. Small (1950), a novel of Anglo-Jewish Life; and 
‘The Best of Gerald Kersh (1960). His novels about Soho’s low- 
life, like Harry Fabian: Night and the City (1938) still have a cult 
following. In his last years he lived in upstate New York. 


KERTESZ, ANDRE (1894-1985), photographer. One of the 
most influential photographers of the 20'" century, Kertesz 
was born in Budapest, Hungary. He attended the Academy of 
Commerce there but had little interest in business. He served 
in World War 1 and was wounded. At 18 he bought his first 
camera, one that made 4.5 x 6-centimeter glass negatives. This 
early work, prints not much bigger than a postage stamp, in- 
cluded cityscapes, landscapes, portraits, and outdoor studies 
of the artist's brother capering about nude. In 1925 Kertesz 
moved to Paris, changed his given name from Andor to An- 
dre, and met and photographed some of the most glamorous 
personalities of the time, including Chagall, Colette, Sergei 
Eisenstein, and Mondrian. One black and white photograph, 
which became his most famous, shows the austerely lumi- 
nous image of the door and vestibule of Mondrian’s studio, 
but the work, Chez Mondrian, became better known for its 
subject than for its creator. Kertesz’s work, praised by critics, 
appeared in the most fashionable magazines of the day. Many 
of his pictures capture the incongruities of time and space. In 
Meudon, from 1928, the view down a narrow street opens up 
to a high aqueduct, across which charges a locomotive belch- 
ing smoke. In the foreground, a man in a dark suit with eyes 
shadowed by his low hat brim approaches, carrying a large 
flat package. Buoyed by his success in Paris, Kertesz took a job 
as a fashion photographer in New York and he and his wife 
sailed to America in 1936. The new job did not work out and 
his efforts were not warmly embraced. He made a living mak- 
ing pictures of celebrity homes for House & Garden magazine 
but others, including his fellow Hungarian Brassai and Henri 
Cartier-Bresson, became famous. Kertesz felt that those pho- 
tographers had appropriated his innovations. But in his late 
sixties, Kertesz, a pioneer in the use of small, 35-mm. cameras, 
began to receive recognition. He was included in exhibitions 
at the Museum of Modern Art and a new generation of pho- 
tographers began rediscovering him, and he continued pho- 
tographing into his nineties. 

[Stewart Kampel (274 ed.)] 


KERTESZ, IMRE (1929- ), Hungarian novelist and transla- 
tor. Kertész was born in Budapest and deported to Auschwitz 
in 1944, and from there to Buchenwald, where he was liber- 
ated in 1945. In postwar Budapest he worked as a journalist 
and translator, publishing his first novel in 1975. Sorstalan- 
sdg (Fateless, 1992), deals with his experience as a teenager in 
Auschwitz, as does his Kaddis a meg nem sziiletett gyermekért 
(1990; Kaddish for a Child not Born, 1997), which shares much 
of Primo Levi's pessimism regarding the human condition and 
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KESHET, YESHURUN 


explores the dubious blessing of survival and the price paid 
for that survival. In 2003 he published Felszdmolds (Liquida- 
tion, 2004), a novel about a Holocaust survivor with echoes of 
Kafka and Beckett. His collected lectures and essays include A 
holocaust mint kultura (“The Holocaust as Culture,’ 1993). 

In 2002, Kertész was awarded the Nobel Prize for liter- 
ature “for writing that upholds the fragile experience of the 
individual against the barbaric arbitrariness of history.’ The 
citation read: “In his writing Imre Kertész explores the possi- 
bility of continuing to live and think as an individual in an era 
in which the subjection of human beings to social forces has 
become increasingly complete.... For him Auschwitz is not an 
exceptional occurrence that like an alien body subsists outside 
the normal history of Western Europe. It is the ultimate truth 
about human degradation in modern existence.” 


KERTESZ, ISTVAN (1929-1973), conductor. Born in Buda- 
pest, Kertesz studied the violin at the Liszt Academy, whose 
student orchestra he later conducted, and in Rome. After be- 
coming a conductor at Gy6r (1953-55), he was appointed ju- 
nior conductor at the Budapest Opera, but left Hungary dur- 
ing the 1956 uprising. From 1958 he was music director at the 
Augsburg Opera and from 1964 until his death, at the Cologne 
Opera. From 1965 to 1968 he was principal conductor of the 
London Symphony Orchestra, with which he made many 
recordings. A leading conductor of the younger generation, 
he was admired for his conducting of the works of Schubert, 
Dvorak, Bruckner, Bartok, and - his greatest love - Mozart. 
Kertesz made frequent guest appearances at leading opera 
houses and with important orchestras, notably the Vienna 
Philharmonic and the Israel Philharmonic with which he was 
engaged at the time of his death. He died by drowning, while 
swimming off the coast of Herzliyyah. 


[Max Loppert (24 ed.)] 


KESHET, YESHURUN (Koplewitz, Jacob; 1893-1977), 
Hebrew poet, literary critic, and translator. Born in Minsk 
Mazowiecki, near Warsaw, he first went to Palestine in 1911. He 
left in 1920 to study in Europe, and also taught in Marijampole, 
Lithuania. In 1926 he returned to Palestine, and after a short 
period of teaching devoted himself to writing and translation 
work. His first poems were published in Ha-Ahdut and Re- 
vivim (1913), and he then contributed poetry, essays, and liter- 
ary criticism to most Hebrew newspapers and periodicals. His 
volumes of poetry include Ha-Helekh ba-Arez (1932), Elegyot 
(1944), and Ha-Hayyim ha-Genuzim (1959). Keshet’s poems 
are deeply influenced by European, particularly French, dec- 
adent poetry. Their lyricism converts what might have been 
the poet's despair and Angst into an elegiac melancholy. His 
tendency to use more traditional forms also mitigates their 
harshness. Many of his poems reflect preoccupation with 
aesthetic and philosophical problems. His monograph on 
*Berdyczewski (1958) is a significant contribution to Hebrew 
literary criticism. His prose works include Ha-Derekh ha- 
Neelamah (1941); diary (1919-39); Be-Doro shel Bialik (1943); 
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KESSAR, ISRAEL 


Be-Dor Oleh (1950); Maskiyyot (1953), literary criticism; Shirat 
ha-Mikra (1945); Ruhot ha-Maarav (1960), on European writ- 
ers; Havdalot (1962); Keren Hazut (1966), essays in national 
self-criticism; Maharozot (1967); Bein ha-Armon ve-ha-Li- 
lakh (1967), an autobiography; and Rashuyyot (1968), essays 
of evaluation on Israel writers. He also translated numerous 
books into Hebrew, many of which were classics of European 
literature. His collected poems, entitled Ha-Ozar ha-Avud, 
were published in 1996. A list of his books and translations 
appears in his Keren Hazut (1966), 381f. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Cohen, Soferim Ivriyyim Benei Zemannenu 
(1964), 179-85; M. Mevorakh, Anshei Ruah be- Yisrael: Deyokenaot 
Soferim (1956), 183-5; Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 805f. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: S. Kremer, “Deyukano ha-Azmi shel Sofer; in: Moznayim, 
38 (1974), 138-46; M. Avishai, in: Al Hamishmar (March 4, 1977); A.H. 
Elhanani, “Ha-Otobiografyah shel Y. Keshet; in: Al Hamishmar (Nov. 
28, 1980); E. Ben Ezer, in: Haaretz (Jan. 30, 1981). 


[Getzel Kressel] 


KESSAR, ISRAEL (1931— _), Israeli political and union leader, 
member of the Eleventh to Thirteenth Knessets. Born in 
San‘a, Yemen, Kessar was brought to Israel at the age of two. 
He went to school in Jerusalem. Before and after the War of 
Independence he studied and worked at the Youth Center for 
New Immigrants. In 1956 he received a B.A. in sociology and 
economics at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. In 1960-61 
he was employed as assistant and advisor to the minister of 
labor, Giora Josephtal, and in 1961-66 he served as head of the 
Department for Rehabilitation and Professional Direction in 
the Ministry of Labor. In 1966 he began his career in the *His- 
tadrut, serving until 1971 as chairman of the Youth and Sports 
Department. In this period he was also appointed chairman of 
the Manpower Department of the Histadrut. He resumed his 
studies, and in 1972 completed an M.A. in Labor Studies at Tel 
Aviv University. In 1972-77 Kessar served as treasurer of the 
Histadrut, and in the latter year joined the Labor Party Sec- 
retariat. In the years 1977-84 he headed the Trade Union Sec- 
tion, and served as deputy secretary general of the Histadrut, 
under Yeruham Meshel. In 1984 he was elected on behalf of 
the Labor Party as secretary general of the Histadrut, and 
was elected to the Eleventh Knesset on the Alignment list. He 
supported the government economic stabilization plan when 
Shimon *Peres served as prime minister, and Yitzhak *Modai 
as minister of finance, but struggled to prevent a steep fall in 
real wages and an increase in unemployment. 

Kessar participated in the contest for the Labor Party 
leadership in 1992 against Yitzhak *Rabin, Peres and Ora 
*Namir, receiving close to 20% of the votes. Peres’ supporters 
argued that had Kessar withdrawn from the leadership con- 
test, Peres, who received 34% of the vote, might have beaten 
Rabin, who received just over 40%. In the Labor government 
of 1992-96 Kessar served as minister of transportation. He 
did not run in the elections to the Fourteenth Knesset owing 


to his wife's poor health. 
[Susan Hattis Rolef (2"¢ ed.)] 
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KESSEL, BARNEY (1923-2004), U.S. guitarist. Kessel grew 
up on the same Oklahoma plains that nurtured Charlie Chris- 
tian, the first great electric guitarist, and it was to Christian 
that Kessel first looked as an influence. Kessel bought his 
first guitar at age 12 with money he had saved from his pa- 
per route and taught himself to play by listening to radio 
broadcasts and imitating what he heard. Within two years, he 
was playing in a local band, the only white musician in an 
all-black unit. In 1938 he spent a long weekend playing and 
jamming with Christian and his musical style was changed 
forever. Ironically, it was playing with Christian in a jam ses- 
sion that led him to pursue his own style. He told The New 
York Times, “I realized that I had been methodically lifting 
his ideas from records. What was I going to play? All I knew 
was his stuff.... I knew I had to find myself” With Chris- 
tian’s encouragement, Kessel moved to Los Angeles and in 
1942 took a job with Chico Marx’s band. He rapidly made a 
name for himself as a talented and versatile guitarist, playing 
with Benny *Goodman, Artie *Shaw, and Charlie Barnet. He 
became a mainstay of Norman *Granz’s Jazz at the Philhar- 
monic troupe, appearing in the acclaimed 1944 short film Jam- 
mir the Blues, and finally hooking up with the Oscar Peter- 
son Trio in the early 1950s. It was this last gig that earned him 
his most significant reputation as a jazz guitarist, but he also 
began spending a lot of time playing studio jobs for the mov- 
ies, television, and commercials, as well as on records. Kes- 
sel can be heard on an astonishing range of recordings from 
the 1950s and 1960s, from Liberace to the Beach Boys, Frank 
Sinatra to Gene Autry. He continued to play jazz too, join- 
ing with fellow guitarists Herb Ellis and Charlie Byrd in the 
1970s to form the group Great Guitars. Kessel was silenced in 
1992 by a stroke from which he never recovered and died of 
brain cancer. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Keepnews, “Barney Kessel, 80, a Guitar- 
ist with Legends of Jazz, Dies,” in: New York Times (May 8, 2004); 
“Barney Kessel,” in: Music Web Encyclopaedia of Popular Music, at: 
www.musicweb.uk.net; “Barney Kessel,” in: Times of London (May 13, 
2004); “Musicians Gather to Perform at Benefit for Legendary Jazz 
Guitarist Barney Kessel, in: Down Beat (June, 19, 2002). 


[George Robinson (2™4 ed.)] 


KESSEL, JOSEPH (1898-1979), French author. Kessel was 
born in Clara, one of the Jewish agricultural settlements in Ar- 
gentina, where his father was physician. The family returned to 
Russia and, when Joseph was ten years old, settled in France. 
By 1915 he was already writing for the Journal des Débats, and 
he also began training as an actor. The following year, how- 
ever, he volunteered for war service and became an officer in 
the air force. Between the two world wars Kessel built up a 
considerable reputation as a novelist, journalist, and writer of 
screenplays. When World War 11 broke out he became a war 
correspondent. After the fall of France he escaped to England 
and spent the rest of the war in a Free French air force squad- 
ron, flying special missions to occupied France. He received 
French, British, and American decorations. 
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Two of Kessel’s earliest books were La Steppe rouge (1922), 
a collection of travel sketches, and [Equipage (1923), the 
first novel about French aviation, based on his experiences 
in World War 1. Three other novels of this period were Nu- 
its de princes (1927; Princes of the Night, 1928), a story with a 
Russian background; Belle de jour (1928), translated into Eng- 
lish in 1962 and later filmed; and Vent de sable (1929). During 
the late 1920s and throughout the 1930s Kessel traveled ex- 
tensively in the U.S. and in the Near and Far East. His lively 
reaction to people and events made him a compelling story- 
teller, and his books were easily adapted to the screen. His 
World War 11 story, Le bataillon du ciel (1947), was an aviation 
epic. Les mains du miracle (1960; The Magic Touch, 1961) is a 
biography of Felix Kersten, *Himmler’s Finnish physiother- 
apist, who saved many Jews from the Nazis. Kessel’s prize- 
winning book, Les coeurs purs (1927; The Pure in Heart, 1928), 
contained the story “Makhno et sa juive,” while Terre damour 
(1927) examined the Zionist experiment, but he was remote 
from Jewish life. The birth of the State of Israel, however, 
fired his imagination and Terre de feu, first published in 1948 
and revised and enlarged many years later under the title 
Terre damour et de feu; Israél 1925-1948-1961 (1965), attests to 
his belief that Israel is one of the noblest enterprises of the 
20‘ century. In his address upon his acceptance into the 
Académie Frangaise in 1964 he spoke about his pride in be- 
ing a Jew. 

Kessel’s works include a collection of essays, Larmée des 
ombres (1944; Army of Shadows, 1944), and the autobiographi- 
cal Témoin parmi les hommes (1956). Among his novels are Le 
Tour du malheur (1950), Le Lion (1958; The Lion, 1959), Avec 
les alcooliques anonymes (1960; The Enemy in the Mouth, Brit. 
ed. 1961; The Road Back, U.S. ed. 1962); Le Coup de grace (1953) 
and Les cavaliers (1967; The Horsemen, 1968). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vailland et al., in: Livres de France, 10 (Oc- 


tober 1959), 2-12. 
[Moshe Catane] 


KESSLER, DAVID (1860-1920), Yiddish actor. He was one 
of the leading actor-managers of the New York Yiddish the- 
ater during its heyday early in the twentieth century. Born in 
Kishinev, at the age of 20 he joined the troupe of Judel Gold- 
faden (brother of Abraham Goldfaden) and together they 
toured the towns of south Russia. When Yiddish theater was 
prohibited by the czar in 1883, he toured with S. *Mogulesco in 
Romania, went to London in 1886, and to New York in 1890. 
There he acted under Jacob *Adler in Jacob Gordin’s first play 
Siberia (1891), and soon made his name. He subsequently ap- 
peared in other plays by Gordin, enjoying great success in 
God, Man, and Devil. Others of his outstanding roles were 
in Sholem Asch’s God of Vengeance, David Pinski’s Yankel the 
Smith, and Leon Kobrin’s Yankel Boile. In 1913 he established 
the David Kessler Theater, which ranked with Adler’s and 
Thomashefsky’s theaters, and produced many plays by the 


leading Yiddish writers. 
[Joseph Leftwich] 
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KESTENBERG, LEO 


KESSLER, LEOPOLD (1864-1944), engineer and one of 
Herzl’s early aides. Born in Tarnowice, Upper Silesia, Kessler 
completed his studies and went to South Africa, where he was 
a consulting mining engineer. He was influenced by Zionism 
when Herzl’s Der Judenstaat was published, and from the 
Second Zionist Congress was one of Herzl’s loyal aides and a 
member of the Zionist General Council. He headed the scien- 
tific delegation to *El-Arish in 1903 and submitted its report on 
March 26. Later he was chairman of the Jewish National Fund 
in England. During World War 1 he became a member of the 
committee that helped Chaim Weizmann during the negotia- 
tions with the British government which led to the *Balfour 
Declaration. He also was chairman of the Zionist Federation 
of England (1922). From 1907 he served as a director of the 
Jewish Chronicle, assumed controlling editorship, and became 
its chairman in 1932. From 1939 Kessler lived in the United 
States, where he was active in the Freeland League, a territo- 
rialist association (see *Territorialism). His son, DAVID FRAN- 
CIS KESSLER (b. Pretoria, 1906), became managing director of 
the Jewish Chronicle in 1936 and chairman in 1958. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Roth The Jewish Chronicle (1949), index; 
R. Patai, in: Herzl Year-Book, 1 (1958), 107-44. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


KESTEN, HERMANN (1900-1996), German novelist. In 1927 
Kesten became literary adviser to the Berlin publishing house 
of Kiepenheuer. He had to leave Germany in 1933 and was ac- 
tive in European refugee circles, but fled to the U.S.A. after the 
outbreak of World War 11. He lived in New York for several 
years, but after the collapse of Fascism in Italy made his home 
in Rome. Kesten’s first novel, Josef sucht die Freiheit (1927), was 
translated into seven languages. Glueckliche Menschen (1931) 
and Der Scharlatan (1932) both deal with life in Berlin. During 
his exile, Kesten completed Ferdinand und Isabella (1936; US. 
ed. 1946; U.K. ed. Spanish Fire, 1946), a historical novel which 
recreates the period of the Jewish expulsion from Spain; and 
Koenig Philipp der Zweite (1938), which deals with Ferdinand 
and Isabella’s successor on the Spanish throne. 

Die Kinder von Gernika (1939) was written under the 
impact of the Spanish Civil War and portrays the tragic his- 
tory of the Basques. Die fremden Goetter (1949) portrays the 
return to Judaism of a father and daughter during the Hitler 
era. Kesten’s many other works included biographies of Co- 
pernicus (1945; Copernicus and His World, 1946) and Casanova 
(1952), and various plays and essays. His writing is remark- 
able for its good-natured humor alternating with sardonic 
irony in a manner reminiscent of Heine. Although he depicts 
man’s inhumanity, Kesten also reveals his own faith in man 
and his love of freedom is combined with a sense of respon- 
sibility and duty. 

[Sol Liptzin] 


KESTENBERG, LEO (1882-1962), pianist and music edu- 


cator. Born in Rozsahegy (Rosenberg), Hungary, the son 
of a hazzan, Kestenberg studied the piano in Berlin with 
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KESTLEMAN, MORRIS 


G. Albrecht, FE. Kullak, and Ferruccio Busoni whose person- 
ality exercised a lasting influence on his career. Attaining 
early fame as a concert pianist, he at the same time joined 
the young Social-Democratic movement, and began to work 
toward his major ideal, the social integration of musical life. 
From 1905, Kestenberg organized the performances of the 
Freie Volksbuehne (Popular Theater) — folk choirs, concerts, 
and meetings. Especially after his appointment in 1918 as the 
music adviser, and in 1927, as the music counselor, at the Prus- 
sian Ministry of Culture, he turned to the thorough reform of 
musical education known today as the “Kestenberg-Reform’ 
His yearly educational decrees extended to music teachers in 
academies, seminaries, conservatories, schools, and kinder- 
gartens. In 1933, Kestenberg fled to Prague where he founded, 
under the sponsorship of the Czech Ministry of Education, 
the International Society for Music Education, which held 
three major international congresses. Arriving in Erez Israel 
in 1938, he became the general manager of the Palestine Or- 
chestra (later the Israel Philharmonic Orchestra). In 1945 
Kestenberg founded the Music Teachers’ Training College in 
Tel Aviv, which he headed for over 15 years and regarded it as 
the fulfillment of his musical mission. At the college he real- 
ized for a third time his ideas on the role of music in the life 
of a nation. As professor at the Tel Aviv Academy of Music, 
he educated a number of well-known Israeli pianists. Among 
his publications are: Musikerziehung und Musikpflege (1921); 
Jahrbuch der deutschen Musikorganisation (1929); Kunst und 
Technik (1930); Bewegte Zeiten (autobiography, 1961); and he 
was the editor of Musikpaedagogische Bibliothek. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Braun, Die Schulmusikerziehung in Pre- 
ussen. Von den Falkschen Bestimmungen bis zur Kestenberg-Reform 
(1957); E. Gerson-Kiwi, in: Acta Musicologica, 30 (1958), 17-26 (Eng.); 
idem, in: Gesher, 5:3 (1959), 110-1; idem, in: Haaretz, 25 (Nov. 30, 
1942), 2; MGG, incl. bibl.; Grove, Dict; Baker, Biog Dict, incl. bibl.; 
Riemann-Gurlitt, incl. bibl. 
[Edith Gerson-Kiwi] 


KESTLEMAN, MORRIS (often spelled Kestelman; 1905- 
1998), painter. Born in the East End of London, he became 
head of the Fine Art Department of the Central School of 
Art. He was influenced by his teacher Bernard *Meninsky, 
and also by Van Gogh and Gauguin. Two Anglo-Jewish art- 
ists also influenced his career, the painter and illustrator Bar- 
nett *Freedman and the print-maker Michael Rothenstein. 
He developed an interest in theater design and made a distin- 
guished contribution in this field. He became a member, and 
secretary, of the London Group, was later vice chairman of the 
United Kingdom branch of the International Association of 
Art, and was a fellow of the Royal Academy. His mature work 
was influenced by Matisse, Braque, and Picasso, and his emo- 
tional character was thus tempered by controlled and elegant 
design; the English critic Bryan Robertson once remarked, 
“Kestleman cannot be judged as an English painter; he is a 
Continental artist who happens to reside here.” He belonged 
to the “second generation” of Anglo-Jewish artists, following 
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the major figures of David *Bomberg, Mark *Gertler, etc. His 
daughter Sarah Kestelman is a well-known actress, painter, 


and poet in London. 
[Charles Samuel Spencer] 


KESZI (Kramer), IMRE (1910-1974), author and literary and 
music critic. A pupil of the composer Zoltan Kodaly, Keszi 
wrote on Jewish themes and his World War 11 experiences. 
Among his books are A vdrakozok lakomdja (“The Feast of 
Those Waiting, 1944’; 19697), stories and meditations on the 
Passover Seder; and two works on the Holocaust, Elysium 


(1958) and Szélébél bor (“Wine from the Grape,” 1961). 


KETER PUBLISHING HOUSE, Israeli publisher. Keter op- 
erates its own independent book marketing and distribution 
network and is also a key provider of print services and book 
production for the Israeli market and export through its in- 
dustrial division. 

Keter has been the most prominent publisher of con- 
temporary Hebrew literature in Israel for many years, and its 
publishing activities cover a wide range of genres, including 
translated fiction and non-fiction, albums, guides and general 
trade books, children’s books, and multi-volume encyclope- 
dias. Among the many contemporary Israeli writers Keter 
publishes are Aharon *Appelfeld, Amos *Oz, Alona Kimhi, 
Sayed Kashua, Savyon *Liebrecht, Uri *Orlev, and Zeruya 
*Shalev. Keter has published many translated works, includ- 
ing those of Douglas Adams, Paul Auster, Paolo Coelho, San- 
dor Marai, Haruki Murakami, Boris Pasternak, Philip Pul- 
man, Salman Rushdie, W.G. Sebald, Susan Sontag, Donna 
Tartt, and Mario Vargas-Llosa. Keter is the publisher of the 
first edition of the Encyclopedia Judaica and is a co-publisher 
of the Junior Britannica. 

Operating from Jerusalem, the company was first estab- 
lished and owned by the Israeli government under the auspices 
of the Prime Minister’s Office in 1959 at the initiative of Teddy 
*Kollek, Jerusalem’s mayor (1965-93). Originally named The 
Israel Program for Scientific Translations (1PsT), the company 
engaged in the translation and publishing of scientific and 
technical manuscripts from Russian into English, primarily for 
the National Science Foundation of the United States. During 
the 1960s the company began to diversify its publishing activi- 
ties in English under the Israel Universities Press (1uP) and 
Keter Books imprints. The company was purchased from the 
government by Meniv Israel Investment Company in 1966 and 
subsequently sold to Clal Israel in 1969. At this time the com- 
pany name was changed to Keter Publishing House, with key 
objectives to expand the publishing of titles concerned with 
Judaica and Israel for export, to publish the recently acquired 
Encyclopedia Judaica (published in 1972), and to establish an 
independent printing and bindery division (Keterpress Enter- 
prises). During the late 1970s Keter consolidated its position 
as a leading publisher in Hebrew in all categories. 

Keter has been a public company since 1987. Controlling 
interest in the company was briefly held by Robert *Maxwell, 
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through Macmillan, at the beginning of the 1990s, and there- 
after by Arledan, a Jerusalem based investment company. 
Keter has provided the managerial infrastructure for Sifriat 
Maariv, the Maariv daily newspaper's imprint, since 2003. In 
2005 Keter and the Steimatzky Group joined forces to form a 
new publishing and distribution partnership “Keter-Books” 
for titles published in Hebrew. The second edition of the En- 
cyclopedia Judaica is now published by Thomson Gale, under 
license from Keter. 


KETT’A BAR SHALOM (first century c.£.), Roman coun- 
cillor or senator who sacrificed his life to save the Jews of the 
Roman Empire from extermination (or persecution), prob- 
ably toward the end of *Domitian’s reign (c. 96 C.E.). Accord- 
ing to the main source (Av. Zar. 10b), an emperor who hated 
the Jews - presumably Domitian - consulted his council- 
lors as to whether a sore on the foot should be cut away, ie., 
whether the Jews should be exterminated, or be left alone to 
cause pain. The councillors favored “radical” treatment, but 
Keti'a b. Shalom pointed out that the Jews, scattered as they 
were all over the world, could not be exterminated anyway; 
that the world could not exist without Israel; and that the em- 
pire would be crippled without the Jews. The emperor agreed 
with the soundness of Keti’a’s reasoning, but nevertheless or- 
dered him to be put to death. Advised by a Roman matron 
who exclaimed, “Pity the ship that sails without paying the 
tax,” Keti’a circumcised himself, so that he should enter para- 
dise as a Jew. Just before his execution he willed all his prop- 
erty to R. Akiva (cf. Ned. sob) and his colleagues who were 
in Rome at the time. 

In a similar story told in Deuteronomy Rabbah 2:24, an 
unnamed senator commits suicide (after having himself cir- 
cumcised) in order to annul a Senate decree to exterminate 
the Jews within 30 days. Graetz plausibly identifies Keti’a with 
Flavius *Clemens, Domitian’s nephew, who was executed for 
“atheism,” i.e., for Judaizing tendencies. Keti’a b. Shalom is a 
fictitious name meaning “through circumcision he obtained 
salvation” (so J.Z. Lauterbach, quoted by Braude) or, more 
probably, “the circumcised one, may he rest in peace.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Graetz, Gesch, 4 (1908*), 109-11, 402f.; idem, 
in: MGWJ, 1 (1852), 192-202; J. Kobak, in: Jeshurun, 8 (1871/72), Heb. 
pt. 161-70; B.J. Bamberger, Proselytism in the Talmudic Period (1939; 
repr. 1968), 235-8, 279, 282f.; W.G. Braude, Jewish Proselyting (1940), 


75; Alon, Toledot?, 1 (1959), 74f. 
[Moses Aberbach] 


KETUBBAH (Heb. 12n3), a document recording the finan- 
cial obligations which the husband undertakes toward his wife 
in respect of, and consequent to, their marriage, obligations 
which in principle are imposed on him by law. For the ketub- 
bah of a betrothed woman (arusah) see *Marriage. 


The Concept 

In talmudic times in certain places it was customary to dis- 
pense with the writing of a ketubbah deed, relying on the fact 
that the said obligations are in any event imposed by law (Ket. 
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16b), but the halakhah was decided to the effect that a ketub- 
bah deed must always be written, since it is forbidden for the 
bridegroom to cohabit with his bride until he has written and 
delivered the ketubbah to her (Maim. Yad, Ishut 10:7; Sh. Ar. 
EH 66:1). On the other hand, they are allowed to cohabit only 
when they are married, and so the ketubbah deed must be 
ready for delivery to the bride when the betrothal blessings 
(berakhot ha-erusin) are recited and before the recital of the 
marriage blessings (berakhot ha-nissu’in; see *Marriage). Since 
in modern times it is customary in practically all communities 
to celebrate the kiddushin and nissw’in at the same time, the 
deed must be ready at the commencement of the recital of the 
berakhot ha-erusin. At the present time a standard form of ke- 
tubbah deed is normally used, which is read before the bride- 
groom and the witnesses and signed by them (for a standard 
ketubbah deed, see A.A. Rodner, Mishpetei Ishut, 179f.). 

The ketubbah was instituted for the purpose of protecting 
the woman, “so that he shall not regard it as easy to divorce 
her” (Ket. 11a; Yev. 89a; Maim. loc. cit.), ie., in order to ren- 
der it difficult for the husband to divorce his wife by obliging 
him to pay her, in the event of a *divorce, the sum mentioned 
in the ketubbah, which generally exceeded the sum due to her 
according to law. As this is the object of the ketubbah, some 
scholars are of the opinion that since the herem of Rabbenu 
*Gershom, which prohibited the divorce of a wife against her 
will, the same object is achieved in any event; it is therefore 
argued - on the analogy of Ketubbot 54a concerning the rav- 
ished woman who is thereafter married by her ravisher and, 
according to pentateuchal law, cannot be divorced - that there 
is no longer any need for a ketubbah to be written. However 
it has remained the halakhah that a ketubbah is to be written 
(Rema EH 66:3, concl.). 

The amounts specified in the ketubbah deed are those of 
the “main” ketubbah and its increment (ikkar ketubbah and 
tosefet ketubbah) and those of the *dowry and its increment, 
which amounts the wife is entitled to receive upon divorce or 
the death of her husband (Sh. Ar., EH 93:1). 


The “Main” Ketubbah and its Increment 

The “main” ketubbah specifies the amount determined by 
law as the minimum that the wife is entitled to receive from 
her husband or his estate on the dissolution of the marriage 
(Sh. Ar, loc. cit.). According to some scholars the liability to 
pay the main ketubbah is pentateuchal law (Ex. 22:15-16 and 
Rashi thereto; Mekh. Nezikin 17; Ket. 10a and Rashi thereto), 
but the halakhah is that the ketubbah is rabbinical law (Ket. 
loc. cit; Yad, Ishut 10:7; Helkat Mehokek 66, n. 26). The mini- 
mum amount, as laid down in the Talmud, is 200 zuz in the 
case of a virgin and 100 zuz in all other cases (Ket. 10b; Sh. 
Ar., EH 66:6). Since in all matters concerning the ketubbah lo- 
cal custom is followed, the equivalent of the main ketubbah is 
fixed in accordance with custom and with the kind and value 
of the currency prevailing at the respective place (Ket. 66b; 
Yad, Ishut 23:12; Sh. Ar., EH 66:6, Rema EH 66:11). The said 
minimum amount is an obligation imposed on the husband 
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by virtue of a rabbinical regulation (takkanat bet din), i.e., he 
is liable to pay this even when a lesser amount has been fixed 
in the ketubbah or no deed at all has been written (Ket. 51a). 
The authorities were at pains to safeguard the woman's rights 
in this respect, condemning cohabitation as tantamount to 
prostitution if the amount fixed as the main ketubbah is less 
than the said legal minimum (R. Meir, Ket. 54b; Sh. Ar, EH 
66:9). The only circumstances in which the husband is ex- 
empted from meeting his obligations under the ketubbah are 
those in which the wife forfeits her ketubbah according to law 
(see *Divorce). 

If the husband so wishes, he may add to the minimum 
amount of the ketubbah, an increment known as the tosefet 
ketubbah. Here, too, local custom prevails: i.e., if by virtue of 
local custom or rabbinical regulation it is customary for an 
increment to be made, the husband will be bound by this and 
cannot stipulate less (Sh. Ar., EH 66:9-11). The general cus- 
tom at the present time is to grant the increment, and this is 
also reflected in the standard form of the ketubbah deed. It is 
not required that the two amounts be separately stated in the 
deed; they may be fixed as an aggregate amount, provided 
that this is not less than the minimum locally determined for 
the main ketubbah (Rema EH 66:7). In 1953 it was laid down 
by the chief rabbinate of the State of Israel that the minimum 
amount of the ketubbah - i.e., for the main ketubbah and its 
increment - must not be less than 11200 for a virgin and IL100 
for a widow or divorcee. The law regarding the increment is 
generally the same as that regarding the main ketubbah, un- 
less the halakhah expressly stipulates otherwise (Maim. Yad, 
Ishut 10:7; Sh. Ar., EH 66:7). 


Dowry (Aram. 87117}, nedunya) 

In addition to the above-mentioned amounts, there is also 
fixed in the ketubbah deed the amount which the husband - 
of his own free will and by virtue of his undertaking under 
the ketubbah deed - renders himself liable to return to his 
wife, when he pays her the ketubbah, as the equivalent of her 
dowry (within the restricted meaning of term). This amount 
is called nedunya, and the husband’s liability to return it be- 
comes a monetary debt and a charge upon his estate (Rema EH 
66:11). The question of whether, in the event of a fluctuation 
in currency values, the wife is entitled to recover the dowry 
to the amount specified in the ketubbah deed or according 
to its equivalent at the time of the recovery is greatly influ- 
enced by local law and custom concerning the repayment of 
a regular debt in such circumstances (Resp. Hatam Sofer, EH 
1:126). Since the husband is permitted by law to trade with the 
dowry, it is the accepted custom for him to undertake liabil- 
ity for an increment to the dowry, i.e., to pay his wife an ad- 
ditional amount over and above the amount specified as the 
dowry; this is known as the dowry increment (tosefet nedu- 
nya), and all laws of the dowry are applicable to it. The usual 
custom, from early times, is to fix this increment at one-half 
of the sum specified as the dowry. As in all matters concern- 
ing the ketubbah, local custom is followed, this custom has 
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become obligatory on the bridegroom; thus he undertakes in 
the ketubbah deed to pay the main ketubbah and the dowry, 
together with their increments (Sh. Ar., EH 66:11). 


The Custom Concerning Consolidation of all the 
Ketubbah Amounts 

As it is not required that the component amounts of the ketub- 
bah be stated separately, an aggregate amount may be fixed, 
but it is also customary in some countries to enumerate them 
first separately and then state the aggregate amount (for the 
custom in Israel, see Rodner op. cit.). If, therefore, separate 
amounts for the component portions are not expressly stated, 
they are deemed to be included in the aggregate amount speci- 
fied in the deed (Rema EH 66:7, concl.). Since, generally speak- 
ing, the possibility of divorcing a wife without her consent is 
precluded by the herem of Rabbenu Gershom, and in practice 
she may make her consent conditional on the satisfaction of 
her pecuniary claims, it is customary in many countries of 
the Diaspora to specify a nominal amount only for each or 
all of the ketubbah components (e.g., 200 zekukim kesef zaruf: 
see Bah EH 66). If, however, the wife is able to establish that 
the amount was written as a mere formality and not with the 
intention of limiting her rights, and that in fact the value of 
the property brought by her to the marriage exceeded the 
amount specified in the ketubbah deed, there is no legal ob- 
stacle to her obtaining satisfaction of her claims as far as she 
may prove them due to her. In the State of Israel it is the cus- 
tom to specify in the ketubbah a realistic amount according 
to the specific respective facts. 

In cases where the wife “forfeits” her ketubbah, the effect, 
in general, is that the husband is released from his liability to 
pay her those portions of the ketubbah which had to come out 
of his own pocket, i.e., the main ketubbah and its increment; 
in the absence of any express halakhic rule to the contrary, 
the wife does not forfeit the dowry or its equivalent, which 
is regarded as her own property, even when she is obliged to 
accept a bill of divorce with forfeiture of her ketubbah (see, 
e.g., Sh. Ar., EH 115:5). 


The Ketubbah Conditions (Heb. 720) °X1n) 

The financial obligations imposed on the husband by law (see 
*Husband and Wife) and specified in the ketubbah - in addi- 
tion to the amount the wife is entitled to receive on divorce 
or the death of her husband - are called the “ketubbah condi- 
tions” (Maim. Yad, Ishut 12:2). The rule is that “the ketubbah 
conditions follow the law applying to the ketubbah itself” (Yev. 
89a); i.e., insofar as the wife is entitled to the main ketubbah, 
she is also entitled to the rights due to her under the ketubbah 
conditions. On the other hand, her forfeiture of the right to the 
main ketubbah also carries with it the loss of her rights under 
the ketubbah conditions, such as her maintenance (Yev. loc. 
cit.; Rashi and Asheri thereto; see also Sh. Ar., EH 115:5). 


Loss of the Ketubbah Deed 
Just as the bridegroom is forbidden to cohabit with his bride 
after marriage unless he has written and delivered the ketub- 
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bah to her, so the husband is forbidden to live with his wife for 
even one hour if she has no main ketubbah deed. Therefore, 
in the case of loss or destruction of the deed, the husband is 
obliged to write a new one, and, since the loss of the original 
deed does not relieve the husband of his obligations under it, 
the new deed must ensure the rights that the wife was entitled 
to under the original one (Sh. Ar., EH 66:3; Helkat Mehokek 
66, no. 14; for an example of such a deed (NOITNT 72N3) see 
Tur, EH after 66). For the same reason, the wife’s waiver of 
her ketubbah is of no effect in respect to the main ketubbah, 
and in such an event the husband is also obliged to write a 
new deed for her, but here only in respect of the main ketub- 
bah (Sh. Ar, loc. cit.; for an example of such a ketubbah, see 
Tur, loc. cit.). 

For recovery of the ketubbah, see * Divorce, *Widow, and 
*Limitation of Actions. 


In the State of Israel 

The wife's rights under the ketubbah are unaffected by the 
laws of the State of Israel. However, according to the Succes- 
sion Law 5725/1965, whatever she receives on the strength of 
her ketubbah must be taken into account against her rights of 
inheritance or of maintenance from the estate of her deceased 
husband (sec. 11 (c); 59). 


[Ben-Zion (Benno) Schereschewsky] 


Status of the Ketubbah in Modern Times 

POLICY OF THE RABBINICAL Courts. In general, when a 
divorce suit reaches the rabbinical courts, the court recom- 
mends to the couple that they arrive at a consensual agree- 
ment regarding the division of their joint property, and only 
afterwards does the court transact their get (bill of divorce- 
ment). In most cases, division of property involves, inter alia, 
the wife foregoing all rights entailed in the ketubbah deed. The 
courts tend not to enforce the commitments included in the 
ketubbah owing to their concern that enforcing the additional 
debts included in the ketubbah’s increment (tosefet ketubbah) 
would trigger additional disputes between the husband and 
wife. As a result, the husband might find himself in the po- 
sition of being forced to give the get, and the get would thus 
become a get me’useh, a coerced get. Moreover, the reason for 
the ketubbah’s enactment - “so that he shall not regard it as 
easy to divorce her” (Ket. 39b) — has lost much of its signifi- 
cance, given that Rabbenu Gershom’s enactment prohibits a 
man divorcing his wife against her will. In most cases, there- 
fore, the parties come to an agreement on monetary matters 
before the divorce, in order to expedite their agreement on 
the divorce per se. 


THE KETUBBAH’S PRACTICAL RELEVANCE. Insome, albeit 
not many, cases, a ketubbah has practical legal relevance, and 
the rabbinical courts, and even the civil courts, do obligate the 
husband to pay the ketubbah. Alternatively, they may impose 
a different obligation, while relying on the sum recorded in 
the ketubbah. It should be noted that Israeli law recognizes the 
ketubbah as a binding document (Section 17 of the Monetary 
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Relations (Spouses) Law 1973; as well as in various sections of 
the Succession Law, 1965). 

For this reason, in recent years prominent halakhic au- 
thorities have exhorted the public not to ridicule the sum re- 
corded in the ketubbah, not to fix exaggerated sums for the 
ketubbah and the increment, and not to treat it as a purely 
ceremonial document (Resp. Iggerot Moshe, EH 4:92). This 
is the legal situation in the State of Israel. 

By contrast, in civil courts in the United States, the ke- 
tubbah is related to as a purely ceremonial document, with no 
legal force attaching to it. The commitment of civil courts in 
Israel to the ketubbah and its laws is similarly limited. Inter 
alia, this matter finds expression with respect to imposing a 
lien on the property to secure the ketubbah. In a recent case, a 
husband transferred title on his apartment to his father’s name 
before his own death. The rabbinical court ruled that, as there 
was no other property from which to collect on the ketubbah, 
the wife was entitled to collect from the apartment that had 
been transferred to her father-in-law’s name. Yet the Supreme 
Court annulled this ruling, since the rabbinical courts lacked 
the authority to adjudicate the case between the wife and her 
late husband’s father, who did not consent to the rabbinical 
court's adjudication of the case (Hc 2621, Levi v. Rabbinical 
Court, 54 (3) PD 809). 

Recently, a number of halakhic authorities have related 
to the ketubbah as a document designed to provide a woman 
with minimum sustenance during the initial period following 
divorce. The background to this is as follows: the Sages fixed 
the sum of the ketubbah as an amount that in their times was 
considered sufficient to support a person for a year, even if this 
was not the main purpose underlying its institution. There- 
fore, today, in wake of our above comments, we should view 
this as its primary purpose. Accordingly, rabbinical courts 
occasionally rule that the debt owed by force of the ketubbah 
be treated as a debt for the non-payment of alimony, i.e., me- 
zonot after the get. In terms of Israeli law, the significance of 
this distinction is that, in execution proceedings, a debt for 
mezonot has priority over all other debt, and in contradistinc- 
tion to a regular debt, the debtor can even be imprisoned for 
failure to pay a mezonot debt. In this manner the ketubbah 
can be utilized for collecting payments from a husband who 
attempts to evade payment. 

The ketubbah may also be resorted to in cases of recal- 
citrant husbands who refuse to give a get. When the rabbini- 
cal court rules that the man is obligated to give a get, he can 
be compelled to pay the ketubbah and to return the dowry 
even before the giving of the get. If the ground for divorce 
is the husband’s behavior, then even the ketubbah’s incre- 
ment can be included in this sum. These means can also serve 
to pressure a recalcitrant husband into giving the get (Resp. 
Ketav Sofer, EH 100; Resp. Even Yekarah no. 53). The Rab- 
binical Court of Appeals recently ruled that payment of both 
the ketubbah and its increment may be imposed indepen- 
dent of the completion of the divorce proceedings. (See *Di- 
vorce). 
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THE SUM OF THE KETUBBAH. In the regulations enacted by 
the Chief Rabbinate of Erez Israel in 1944, a minimum sum 
was fixed for the ketubbah. In today’s terms, that sum sufficed 
to fulfill the Sages’ intent of preventing the husband from 
viewing divorce lightly. This sum was increased in regulations 
enacted in 1953. Obviously today, after so many years, and ex- 
tensive inflation, these sums are meaningless, and each couple 
decides on a generic amount when the ketubbah is written. 

In some cases, pressure exerted by family members, 
or the couple's excitement over their approaching wedding, 
leads to the stipulation of exaggerated sums in the ketubbah. 
In such cases, rabbinic authorities and dayyanim are divided 
over whether these sums are binding. One view is that, so long 
as the groom does not swear to the amount of the sum when 
signing the ketubbah, it should not be given binding force. 
Rather, the husband should be obligated to pay the primary 
sum of the ketubbah (ikkar ha-kettubah) without the incre- 
ment, i.e., the value of two hundred zuz. This view regards the 
original undertaking solely as an asmakhta (see *Asmakhta), 
i.e., the person assumed an obligation without really intend- 
ing to be bound thereby, but was only exaggerating, or op- 
erated on the belief that the obligation would never actually 
take effect. 

Another view is that, in principle, even a large sum binds 
the husband, in accordance with the ruling of Kezot ha-Hoshen 
(264:4) that a person cannot claim “I was only joking with 
you,’ provided that he either swears or shakes hands on the 
agreement (see *Undertaking), and also because the under- 
takings included in the ketubbah are considered as essential 
preconditions for marital life. 

Nevertheless, when a manifestly “astronomical” sum is 
involved, to the extent that it is obvious that neither party ever 
contemplated the possibility of the sum being binding, the 
husband cannot be compelled to pay it. In such a case, even 
according to the second view, the husband should be required 
to pay a ketubbah and increment “in accordance with accepted 
practice and the family’s social level, whatever is accepted 
amongst families of that ethnic community in our day.” 

A third opinion is that, fundamentally, the husband is 
obligated by any amount he undertook, even if exorbitant. 
The mere fact of his having undertaken to pay that amount is 
tantamount to an acknowledgment that he has the sum at his 
disposal and, accordingly, the law of asmakhta does not ap- 
ply to the sum of his ketubbah. In a ruling by the Rabbinical 
Court of Appeals (2128/48 PDR 15, 211), the majority of dayya- 
nim ruled in accordance with the second opinion. 

In 2000, the Chief Rabbinate issued a proclamation that 
there is no minimum sum for the ketubbah, but that the maxi- 
mum sum of the ketubbah’s increment is NIs 1,000,000. 

Furthermore, when the sum stipulated in the ketubbah is 
only an expression of respect for the proceedings, or symbolic 
in some other way, the question of asmakhta also arises. Re- 
garding cases in which the sum is not exorbitant, the Rabbini- 
cal Court of Appeals rejected the husband's claim that the sum 
has no binding significance, ruling that it is legally binding. 
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The husband’s argument that he did not understand the 
ketubbah’s wording, or the implications of specifying such a 
large sum when he signed it, is unacceptable. After all, there 
is also the testimony of the witnesses who are signed on the 
ketubbah, and “for it is presumed that they did not sign with- 
out their first having orally testified (i.e., orally explained the 
document they were signing) in his presence, for without this 
presumption, there would be no possibility of obliging the 
ignorant ... to comply with their obligation under the ket- 
tubah ... for they would all raise this claim” (Resp. Rashba 
1:629; Rema, Sh. Ar. EH 66:13). 


REVALUATING THE KETUBBAH AMOUNT. When the bet din 
or the court rules on the husband's obligation to pay the ke- 
tubbah, the question arises as to how to revaluate the ketub- 
bah. This is particularly relevant during inflationary periods, 
when there is liable to be an immense discrepancy between 
its value at the time it was signed and its value at the time of 
divorce or the husband’s death. The Israeli rabbinical courts 
have adopted various methods for revaluating the ketubbah. 
The ketubbah cannot be reassessed unless it explicitly states 
how it should be reassessed. The possibilities for revalua- 
tion include linking it to the American dollar; linking it to 
the consumer price index; leaving the original sum but obli- 
gating the husband in accordance with the currency used at 
the time of payment; arbitration (Takkanat Raanah - i.e., the 
Enactment of Rabbi Eliyahu ben Hayyim; see Resp. Maharit 
EH 2); linkage to the silver standard; reevaluation of the sum 
so that it does not fall below the amount needed to support 
the wife for a year. 


PRENUPTIAL AGREEMENTS. Given that in most instances 
the ketubbah does not actually fulfill its purpose of regulating 
the couple’s financial relationship at the time of the divorce, in 
recent years there has been a growing tendency to use prenup- 
tial financial agreements between the couple for that purpose. 
Besides serving a monetary role similar to that of the ketub- 
bah, these agreements also assist in preventing refusal to grant 
a get, as within the framework of these agreements both par- 
ties undertake a legal or financial commitment which spurs 
them into giving a get in the event of the marriage failing and 
one of the parties desiring to terminate it. These agreements 
raise a number of problems in the context of the laws of di- 
vorce, such as the risk of a “coerced get” (get me’useh), ques- 
tions with which halakhic authorities have dealt extensively 
in recent years (see Bibliography; see *Divorce). 


DIVORCE COMPENSATION. In addition to the wife's ketubbah 
rights, the rabbinical court sometimes rules that the husband 
must pay her compensation. The roots of this compensation 
award are found in a number of responsa from the last few 
hundred years, and in the mid-20 century the matter became 
a binding minhag, conferring on the wife a right to receive part 
of the joint property. This compensation, which can be viewed 
as a quasi “equitable right,’ is similar in purpose and source to 
the joint property presumption (see *Matrimonial Property). 
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It serves to provide the woman with part of the property cre- 
ated during the years of marriage, through the couple's joint 
efforts. In addition, it provides the wife with economic stabil- 
ity during the period following the divorce. 

Originally, the Israel Supreme Court distinguished be- 
tween divorce compensation and the joint property rule, ex- 
plaining that the latter is based on the legal presumption that, 
when the couple wed, their intent was that their property be 
shared between them equally. By contrast, the law of divorce 
compensation does not derive from any presumption. Rather, 
“jts source lies in the principle of justice and fairness, for it 
is fitting for the wife to be compensated in accordance with 
her efforts in raising and nurturing the family unit ... in or- 
der to enable her reasonable subsistence after the divorce” 
(cA 630/70, Lieberman v. Lieberman, PD 35(4), 373, per Jus- 
tice Menachem Elon). However, in recent years the Supreme 
Court's justification for the joint property rule has changed, 
and it is now similarly regarded as deriving from principles 
of justice and fairness, and a number of halakhic authorities 
have noted the similarity of the logic behind the presumption 
regarding joint property and the logic guiding a Rabbinical 
court to award divorce compensation. (For an elaboration on 
this point, see *Matrimonial Property). 

Some halakhic authorities, however, oppose giving the 
wife divorce compensation, because it has no halakhic basis. 
In their view, such compensation can only be awarded as a 
means of effecting a divorce when a problem arises in attain- 
ing the wife’s consent. 

In recent years, in accordance with the decision of the 
Supreme Court, even rabbinical courts are obligated to divide 
the property up equally in accordance with the joint property 
rule (regarding the way the halakhah relates to this, see *Dina 
de-Malkhuta Dina). This division of property does not apply 
to obligations deriving from the ketubbah. Hence, the Rab- 
binic courts need to proceed with caution, lest a situation be 
created in which a woman receives double rights. 


[Menachem Elon (2"¢ ed.)] 


Conservative and Reform 

To meet and resolve the problem presented in Jewish law by 
the *Agunah, the Rabbinical Assembly of America (Conserva- 
tive) in 1953 adopted a takkanah (“enactment”) proposed by 
Saul *Lieberman. The enactment went into effect in 1954 and 
the modified form of the ketubbah into which it was incor- 
porated is currently widely used by Conservative Rabbis. The 
additional clause in both the Aramaic and English versions of 
the ketubbah provides that both bride and bridegroom “agree 
to recognize the Beth Din of the Rabbinical Assembly and the 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America ... as having author- 
ity ... to summon either party at the request of the other in 
order to enable the party so requesting to live in accordance 
with the laws of Jewish marriage ....” By mutual agreement, 
the “Beth Din” is authorized to impose such terms of compen- 
sation as it may see fit for failure to respond to its summons 
or to carry out its decision. The clause is aimed to compel a 
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recalcitrant husband or wife divorced by civil law to agree to 
the writing and acceptance of the traditional get. At the time 
of marriage, the ketubbah is filled out in duplicate by the offi- 
ciating rabbi and the copy is forwarded for filing at the mar- 
riage registry established by the Rabbinical Assembly. 

Reform Judaism has dropped the use of the traditional 
ketubbah. Instead, most Reform rabbis issue a marriage certifi- 
cate drawn up by the Central Conference of American Rabbis 
(Reform). The certificate makes no reference to the halakhic 
formulations of the traditional ketubbah. 


[Theodore Friedman] 


Illuminated Ketubbot 

Most Jewish communities have followed the custom of dec- 
orating the ketubbah. An Ashkenazi ketubbah from Krems. 
Austria, dated 1392, shows that illumination was usual among 
Ashkenazi communities during the Middle Ages. However, 
the best-known illuminated ketubbot, which date from the 
16" century onward, were from Italy, certain Sephardi com- 
munities, and from Near and Far Eastern Jewry. 


EUROPEAN KETUBBOT. Richly illuminated ketubbot, which 
date from the 17 and 18" centuries, are from Italy, Corfu, the 
Balkans, and Gibraltar. They are written on parchment and the 
text is usually bordered by an illuminated frame, depicting a 
variety of decorative themes in many bright colors. The frame, 
which is sometimes divided into a diptych, is often illustrated 
with biblical or mythological motifs, portraits of the bride and 
groom in contemporary costume, family coats of arms, sym- 
bols representing conjugal bliss, and even nude figures. Typi- 
cal Jewish symbols were used, such as the hands forming the 
priestly blessing, a sign that the groom was from a family of 
kohanim, or a ewer and basin indicating a levite. Sometimes, 
the biblical figures represented in the ketubbah symbolize the 
bride or groom’s name; thus a scene from the life of Joseph 
might mean that the groom’s name was Joseph, a scene from 
the Book of Ruth that the bride’s name was Ruth. 

Dutch Sephardi ketubbot of the same period are distin- 
guished by their delicate ornamental engraving. They were 
mainly executed on parchment and are in the best Dutch 
copper-engraving tradition. An outstanding example is a 
1658 Rotterdam ketubbah, executed by Shalom Italia, a cop- 
per engraver from Mantua who emigrated to Holland. This 
ketubbah is rich in biblical motifs. Another famous copper- 
engraved ketubbah, dating from the late 17" century, is deco- 
rated with flowers and allegorical figures in the typical Dutch- 
Jewish contemporary manner. The border contains the date 
1693, commemorating the year of the death of the renowned 
Amsterdam rabbi, Isaac *Aboab de Fonseca. 


EASTERN KETUBBOT. Ketubbot from the Near East and 
countries bordering Israel are decorated in a manner differ- 
ent from the European ones. They are mostly on paper and 
are decorated with plant motifs, mainly flowers, or geomet- 
ric patterns similar to carpet patterns. The best-known ex- 
amples are from the Persian community of *Isfahan, which 
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also feature the national emblems of Persia, the lion, a half- 
sun with a face, and sometimes a sword. Other noteworthy 
Persian ketubbot are from Hamadan. The decorations of these 
ketubbot sometimes include wood-block prints. The ketub- 
bot from the Teheran community were made in the form of 
small booklets. Their pages are illuminated in typical Persian 
style. Other interesting Persian ketubbot are from *Meshed. 
In 1839, the Jews of Meshed were forcibly converted to Islam. 
They thus prepared two ketubbot for the marriage ceremony: 
one in Arabic and Persian in order to prove that the couple 
were Muslim, and an “illegal” one in Hebrew and Aramaic, in 
the Jewish form. These ketubbot were decorated with an abun- 
dance of colored flowers. Ketubbot from the *Herat commu- 
nity in Afghanistan are noteworthy for the delicate composi- 
tion of garlands and wreaths of colored flowers surmounting 
the text. One interesting feature of Persian and Afghan ketub- 
bot is that the signature of the illuminator sometimes appears 
on the bottom margin. 

Although the Yemenite ketubbot were mostly undeco- 
rated, an occasional gaily-colored example is to be found. Hu- 
man forms, as well as flower motifs, appear in the Sania ketub- 
bah of 1793 in the Israel Museum. Ketubbot from North Africa 
are illuminated with multicolored decorations, but are mainly 
distinguished by the exquisitely written text. Sometimes the 
frame is decorated with black-white arabesques. Indian ke- 
tubbot, from Calcutta and Bombay, are written on parchment 
and decorated with colored ornamentation. These ketubbot 
are heavily influenced by Indian art motifs, such as gateways 
and animals. Those from *Cochin bore above the text a circle 
with verses of good omen, the whole in a floral border. The 
typical 19"*-century Jerusalem ketubbah, although belonging 
geographically to the Arab countries, shows no evidence of 
this in its decorative style. The most commonly used orna- 
mentation is a garland of flowers over the text, with palm or 
cypress trees on either side. 

[David Davidovitch] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Buechler, in: Festschrift ... Lewy (1911), 118, 
122-9; J.S. Zuri, Mishpat ha-Talmud, 2 (1921), 57-93; Gulak, Yesodei, 
3 (1922), 35f., 46f., 60-63; idem, Ozar, 28-30, 41-67, 93-109, 167-70; 
idem, in: Tarbiz, 3 (1932), 249-57; S. Zeitlin, in: JQR, 24 (1933-34), 
1-7; L.M. Epstein, The Jewish Marriage Contract (1927); H. Albeck, 
in: Kovez Madda’i le-Zekher Moshe Schorr (1945), 12-24; ET, 2 (1949), 
18, 183f.; N. Lamm, in: Tradition, 2 (1959/60), 93-113; S. Goren, in: 
Mahanayim, no. 83 (1963), 5-14; B. and H. Goodman, The Jewish 
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D. Davidovitz, Ha-Ketubbah ki-Khetav-Yad Ommanuti (1963); idem, 
Ketuba: Jewish Marriage Contracts through the Ages (Eng. and Heb., 
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116, 188, 190f., 205, 336, 351-56, 362, 373f., 403f., 449f., 458f., 470f., 483, 
485f., 531, 540f., 543, 577 633, 637 640, 651, 653, 663, 672, 682f., 773f., 
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180-94; S. Dikhovsky, “Heskemei Mammon Kedam-Nissw’in, in: 
Tehumin 21 (2001), 279-87; idem, “Hiyyuvei Hazmadah be-Batei Din 
Rabbaniyyim, in: Dinei Yisrael, 12-13 (1984-85), 103-18; G. Gorman, 
“Shiarukh ha-Ketubbah, in: Tehumin, 25 (2005), 195-203; D. Mikhe- 
lov, “Heskemim Kedam-Nissuin, in: Dinei Yisrael, 12-13 (1984-85), 
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KETUBBOT (Heb. niand; “Marriage Contracts”), second 
tractate in the order Nashim, dealing with rights and duties 
arising out of the contract of marriage. Ketubbah, literally, 
“that which is written,” denotes in this tractate not so much 
the marriage document itself (see *Ketubbah) as the obliga- 
tions statutorily contained in it. In fact, according to Mishnah 
4:7-12, the usual terms of a ketubbah are binding upon hus- 
band and wife even if no document has been drawn up. The 
word ketubbah came to be identified with the most important 
provision in the marriage contract from the point of view of 
the halakhah, namely the sum of money due to the wife if 
she is divorced or widowed. Thus, throughout this tractate, 
phrases like “the ketubbah is so-and-so many zuzim,’ or “she 
is entitled to the ketubbah” refer to the amount due to the 
wife according to the ketubbah. The ketubbah of a virgin was 
fixed at 200 zuzim while that of a non-virgin, by rabbinical 
enactment, at 100 zuzim. This distinction between virgin and 
non-virgin as it relates to the amount of the ketubbah takes 
up much of the first two chapters of this tractate. In this con- 
text the proof of *virginity is widely discussed, with digres- 
sions, for most of the second chapter, into general questions 
of trustworthiness and evidence. Chapter 3 deals with fines 
payable in cases of rape and seduction (Ex. 22:15; Deut. 22:29). 
Chapter 4, after stating that fines for seduction to a girl go to 
her father, mentions other rights of the father vis-a-vis his 
daughter; the chapter also includes duties incumbent upon 
the husband even if not written in the ketubbah. Chapters 5-6 
deal mostly with the mutual rights and duties of husband and 
wife in marital and material respects, and also touches on the 
question of a daughter's dowry. 

Chapter 7 deals with circumstances in which a woman 
can demand divorce and receive her statutory ketubbah 
money, and gives instances in which a man can divorce a 
woman without being liable to pay the ketubbah. Chapters 8-9 
deal with the rights of the woman to her own property and 
with her claims upon her husband's property after his death. 
Chapter 10, in the context of polygamy, deals with the prob- 
lem of adjudicating the conflicting claims of several wives. 
Chapters 11 and 12 deal with the rights of the widow and the 
duties of heirs toward her (whether she is their mother or 
stepmother), and the position of the stepdaughter. Chap- 
ter 13 has a distinctive character, quoting various halakhot 
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of earlier authorities (Adom and Hanan). The last Mishnah 
speaks of the great merit of living in the land of Israel (espe- 
cially in Jerusalem), with the halakhic consequence that if a 
man wishes to go to live in Israel and a woman refuses to go 
with him, he can divorce her without payment of the ketub- 
bah, and if she wishes to do so and he refuses, she is entitled 
to divorce with ketubbah. 

According to Epstein (Tannaim, passim), Mishnah 10:4 
belongs to the Mishnah of R. Nathan (Ket. 93a), while 3:1; 7:10; 
8:3, 7 belong to that of R. Meir, and 1:5 to that of R. Judah b. lai. 
The Tosefta has 12 chapters. Interesting differences between 
the marriage customs of Judea and Galilee are mentioned in 
1:4. There are several independent passages of ancient origin, 
one of which, 4:1-3, contrasts the respective rights of the fa- 
ther, husband, and levir of a woman. Another, 4:9-14, lists a 
series of laws each beginning with the phrase, “Rabbi [so and 
so] expounded.” A. Weiss discerned three major strata in the 
Babylonian Talmud to Ketubbot: The most ancient contains 
the opinions of Rav and Samuel and the teachings of the acad- 
emy of *Pumbedita. The second stratum is that of Abbaye and 
Rava, who also lived in Pumbedita, but part of Rava’s sayings 
originate from other academies. The third stratum is Papa’s, 
and hails from his academy in Naresh. These three strata do 
not receive equal representation in the Gemara. Thus, al- 
though chapter 7 is replete with the opinion of Samuel on al- 
most every Mishnah (cf. 77a, where R. Assi testified to Samu- 
el’s having delved deeply into the chapter), chapter 3 contains 
almost no material of this stratum and is dominated by the 
viewpoints of rabbis of the second and third strata. This pat- 
tern of chapter 3 is also seen in chapters 5, 9, 10, 11, 12, and 13 
(Hithavvut ha-Talmud bi-Shelemuto (1943), 6-27). 

Both the Jerusalem and the Babylonian Talmuds main- 
tain that the Roman governor insisted on the jus primae noc- 
tis. According to the Jerusalem Talmud, in order to prevent 
this it became customary for the groom to have intercourse 
with his bride while she was still in her father’s house, a cus- 
tom which remained in effect even after the decree was no 
longer enforced (1:5; 25c). Another saying is that God valued 
the mitzvah of procreation over that of the construction of 
the Temple (5:7; 30a,b). The entire passage of 12:3, 35a—b is 
devoted to aggadic discussion, and contains biographical de- 
tails about Judah ha-Nasi and his nephew Hiyya, and, like the 
Babylonian Talmud, expatiates on the virtues of Erez Israel. 
In the Babylonian Talmud the discussions of miggo which 
play a significant role in the Jewish law of *evidence (chap- 
ter 2) are of particular halakhic interest, as are the references 
to the takkanot of Usha (49b-50a). Some of the aggadic pas- 
sages to the Babylonian Gemara are of great beauty. They in- 
clude accounts of rabbis dancing and singing at wedding fes- 
tivities in fulfillment of the precept of gladdening bride and 
bridegroom (16b-17a; see also Ber. 6b); of the romance of R. 
Akiva (then a shepherd) with the daughter of Kalba Savua 
(62b-63a); Rabban Gamaliel’s example of simplicity in burial 
(8b); and the description of Judah ha-Nasi’s death and burial 
(103b-104a). Taking up the last Mishnah’s allusion to the su- 
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periority of Erez Israel, the concluding portion of the tractate 
is dedicated to praise of that land. The aggadic portion starts 
with the saying (110b) that one should live in Israel, even in 
a town with a heathen majority, rather than in the Diaspora, 
even if it be a place abounding with Jews; its concluding sen- 
tence expounds Joel 2:22, stating that in Israel even the bar- 
ren trees will bear fruit. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Epstein, Tanna’im index; H. Albeck, Shishah 
Sidrei Mishnah, Seder Nashim (1954), 77-87; A. Weiss, Hithavvut ha- 
Talmud bi-Shelemuto (1943), index. 

[Arnost Zvi Ehrman] 


KETURAH (Heb. 77107), a wife (Gen. 25:1) or concubine of 
Abraham (cf. 25:6; 1 Chron. 1:32). She bore him six sons (Gen. 
25:2; 1 Chron. 1:32), the most prominent of these being *Mid- 
ian. All these names are eponyms of peoples and locales. These 
children complete the fulfillment of the promise that Abraham 
would be the father of many nations (Gen. 17:5). Abraham is 
said to have given them gifts and to have sent them away from 
his son Isaac eastward, to the land of the East (Gen. 25:6). The 
text emphasizes that Abraham was still living when he sent 
Keturah’s sons away in order to show that they had no claims 
to rival Isaac. The peoples and locales Sheba, Dedan, Ephah, 
Midian, and Medan are mentioned in connection with an- 
cient international trade, especially in spices, gold, and pre- 
cious stones which were brought from southern Arabia (Isa. 
60:6; Ezek. 27:15, 20, 22; cf. Gen. 37:25, 28, 36). Given that these 
locales were on the incense route, it is probable that the writer 
of the account named Abraham's wife Keturah to connect 
her with the word ketoret (getoret, N1/, “incense”), of which 
a by-form ketorah (getorah, 77\0)?) occurs in Deuteronomy 
33:10. 
[Israel Ephval / S. David Sperling (2"¢ ed.)] 

In the Aggadah 
Keturah is identified with Hagar. The connection with incense 
(see above) is that her good deeds gave off a fragrance like in- 
cense; or that she combined (kitrah) in herself piety and no- 
bility (Gen. R. 61:4). She was a daughter of Japheth (Yal. Reub. 
Gen. 26:2, 36c). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Meyer, Die Israeliten und ihre Nachbar- 
sttimme (1906), 312-22; J.A. Montgomery, Arabia and the Bible (1934), 
42-45. IN THE AGGADAH: Ginzberg, Legends, index; I. Hasida, Ishei 


ha-Tanakh (1964), 375. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Sarna, jps Torah 
Commentary Genesis (1989), 171-73; E. Knauf, in: ABD, 4:31. 


KEVER AVOT (Heb. ni2X 737; “grave of the fathers”), the 
custom of visiting the graveside of parents or close relatives 
and praying there. The theme of the prayers is peaceful eter- 
nal rest for the departed and an invocation for God’s aid to the 
living on the basis of the pious deeds of the dead performed 
in their lifetime. 

Judaism did not encourage “praying to the dead” and 
the custom of kever avot was, therefore, limited to special oc- 
casions; the day of the *Yahrzeit, the eve of Rosh Hodesh es- 
pecially that of the month of Elul, and in various Ashkenazi 
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communities also the Ninth of *Av in the afternoon (Isserles 
to Sh. Ar., OH 459:10 and 481:4). 

It was also customary to visit the graveside of pious in- 
dividuals so that “the departed will intercede for mercy on 
behalf of the living” (Ta’an. 16a). It was related that Caleb vis- 
ited Hebron and prostrated himself upon the graves of the 
patriarchs, saying to them, “My fathers, pray on my behalf 
that I may be delivered from the plan of the spies” (Sot. 34b). 
According to the Midrash, Jacob buried Rachel on the way to 
Ephrath near Bethlehem so that she could later pray for her 
children as they passed by her grave on the way to the Baby- 
lonian exile (Gen. 35:19; Jer. 31:15). 

This practice was particularly stressed by the Hasidim 
who considered the earth above the final resting places of their 
rabbis as holy as the Land of Israel. Rooms known as ohalim 
were constructed above their graves, and Hasidim gathered 
there to pray on the Yahrzeit or whenever they desired the 
heavenly intervention of the departed rabbis. Those who op- 
posed the Hasidim, however, discouraged these practices. It 
was related that R. *Elijah b. Solomon of Vilna even regretted 
the one time he visited his mother’s grave. R. Hayyim *Volo- 
zhin reportedly left instructions that his disciples were not to 
visit his final resting place. Likewise, R. Hayyim *Soloveichik 
of Brest-Litovsk never visited the graves of his parents. 

See: *Av the Ninth, *Cemetery, *Hillula, *Holy Places, 
*Lag ba-Omer, *Mourning Customs. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Aaron Wertheim, Hilkhot va-Halikhot ba- 
Hasidut, 226f.; Harry Rabinowicz, A Guide to Life, 99f. 


KEYSERLING, LEON H. (1908-1987), U.S. economist. Born 
in Charleston (South Carolina), after a short period of teach- 
ing at Columbia University Keyserling became, in 1933, Leg- 
islative Assistant to Senator Robert FE Wagner. He then served 
as a consultant to numerous Senate committees on banking, 
taxation, monetary policy, public works, housing, labor rela- 
tions, social security, and employment. Under the Truman 
administration he was chairman of the President's Council 
of Economic Advisers. He was frequently consulted by Israel 
government agencies. Keyserling’s main economic interests 
were the fields of employment and production, and his nu- 
merous publications included The Federal Budget and the 
General Welfare (1959); Food and Freedom (1960); Poverty and 
Deprivation in the United States (1962); Progress and Poverty 
(1964); and Role of Wages in a Great Society (1966). His wife, 
MARY DUBLIN KEYSERLING (1900-1997), who was born in 
New York City, was a professional economist, connected with 
federal agencies in the United States. 


[Joachim O. Ronall] 


KEZAZAH (Heb. 733}; “a severing of connections,’ lit. “cut- 
ting-off”), a technical term used in the Talmud for a ceremony, 
whereby a family severs its connection with one of its mem- 
bers who marries a person beneath his social rank (Ket. 28b), 
or when one sells part of his estate (TJ, Kid. 1:5, 60c). In both 
of these instances the kezazah acts as a kind of publicity for 
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the act done. It would seem from the Jerusalem Talmud that 
the kezazah was at one time a form of kinyan (“act of pos- 
session’), but even in early times it fell, as such, into disuse. 
The Talmud gives the following description of the kezazah. 
“How is the kezazah performed? If one of the brothers mar- 
ried a woman unsuitable for him, members of the family 
come and bring a barrel filled with fruit and break it in the 
town square, saying, ‘O brethren of the House of Israel, give 
ear, our brother so-and-so has married an unsuitable woman 
and we are afraid lest his seed mingle with our seed. Come 
and take yourselves a sign for the generations [which are to 
come], that his seed mingle not with our seed’“ (Ket. 28b). A 
similar kezazah took place when the renegade divorced his 
unsuitable mate, or when the estate which had been sold was 
repurchased (TJ, ibid.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Freund, in: Festschrift A. Schwarz (1917), 
179f.; Krauss, Tal Arch, 2 (1911), 333 3 (1912), 188. 


[Abraham Hirsch Rabinowitz] 


KHALAZ, JUDAH BEN ABRAHAM (d. before 1537), rabbi 
and kabbalist from Castile, Spain. In 1477 Judah fled from anti- 
Jewish excesses in his native town and went to Granada, where 
he remained for five years, acting as a teacher. From there he 
proceeded to Malaga, where he spent another four years in 
a similar capacity. In 1486 he arrived in Honain, from where 
he proceeded to Tlemcen, Algeria, where he was resident tu- 
tor to the son of the wealthy Joseph b. Sidon. There he wrote 
Mesiah Illemim, on Rashi’s Bible commentary and Sefer ha- 
Musar (also called Sefer ha-Mefoar, Constantinople, 1537), an 
ethical work with both rational and kabbalistic expositions, 
which is essentially an adaptation of the Menorat ha-Maor of 
Israel *Al-Nakawa. In his work, Judah interprets kabbalistic 
explanations of the commandments and prayers by his rela- 
tive Moses b. Eleazar Khalaz. Judah is probably the author of 
Maggid Mishneh (a commentary on the laws of shehitah of 
*Maimonides) published in Zevahim Shelamim by Abraham 
Ankawa (Leghorn, 1858). He also wrote an introduction to the 
Talmud, containing 58 rules of talmudic methodology (pub- 
lished by M. Herschler, in: Sinai, 55 (1964), 25-36). A work on 
the Exodus, Pi Yehudah, is still in manuscript. JUDAH BEN 
ABRAHAM HA-KOHEN KHALAZ, who lived in the 16't-17" 
century, was a member of the same family and according to 
some the grandson of Judah. He studied under Solomon b. 
Zemah Duran 11, to whom he dedicated a laudatory poem 
published in Duran’s Heshek Shelomo (Venice, 1623). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Neubauer, in: REJ, 5 (1882), 47-52; M. 
Steinschneider, in: QR, 11 (1899), 125; Israel al-Nakawa, Menorat ha- 
Maor ed. by H.G. Enelow, 3 (1931), 56 (introd.); S. Wiener, Kohelet 


Moshe (1893-1918), 405, No. 3377. 
[Abraham David] 


KHALYASTRE (Yid. “The Gang”), post-World War 1 Warsaw 
group of Yiddish expressionist and futurist poets. It received 
its title from Hillel *Zeitlin, editor of the influential Warsaw 
daily Moment, who used the term in a derogatory sense be- 
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cause the slogans and practices of the group’s members out- 
raged public opinion in their struggle against realism in art. 
These writers were led by Peretz *Markish, Uri Zvi *Green- 
berg, and Melech *Ravitch. Accepting Zeitlin’s designation as 
a badge of honor, they termed their short-lived literary re- 
view Khalyastre. The first issue appeared in Warsaw in 1922 
under the editorship of Markish and IJ. *Singer. The second, 
final, issue appeared in Paris two years later, under the edi- 
torship of Markish and O. *Warszawski, with illustrations by 
Marc *Chagall. Contributors also included D. *Hofstein, I. 
*Kipnis, M. Khashchevatsky, and Israel Stern. Not all of these 
writers were in sympathy with the flamboyant futurism of the 
Khalyastre, but they were impressed by the irrepressible vi- 
tality of the lyric triumvirate. Ravitch’s Nakete Lider (“Naked 
Songs; 1921), Greenberg’s Mefisto (1922), and Markish’s Di 
Kupe (“The Mound,’ 1922) were among the best products of 
the Khalyastre. The climax of the group’s striving was reached 
in the issues of Albatros (edited by Greenberg in Warsaw, 1922, 
and in Berlin, 1923), a periodical which proclaimed itself as 
the organ of extreme individualism in poetry. It advocated ex- 
altation, renovation, and revolution of the spirit. It set out to 
fragment the language of the classical masters and to rebuild 
Yiddish anew. It preferred rhythmic tautness and explosive- 
ness to rounded, melodious verses. Khalyastre came to an end 
with the dispersal of many of its leading figures: Markish to 
Soviet Russia, Greenberg to Erez Israel in 1925, and Ravitch to 
Australia. The journal was endowed with a kind of second life 
with the publication of a French translation of its two issues, 
including the original illustrations and an exhaustive critical 
apparatus: Rachel Ertel, Khaliastra: La Bande (1989). 

[Sol Liptzin / Alan Astro (274 ed.)] 


KHANAQIN (Khanigqin, Khanikin), town in Diyala prov- 
ince of E. Iraq; on the ancient Baghdad-Hamadan road, N.E. 
of Baghdad. In the middle of the 19"* century there were about 
20 Jewish families residing in Khanaqin; a century later the 
Jewish community numbered 700 people, most of whom were 
Arabic-speaking - about a quarter of them spoke Mountain 
Aramaic. The Jews were cloth and iron merchants, shopkeep- 
ers, itinerant money changers, innkeepers, etc. In 1911 the *Al- 
liance Israélite Universelle established a coeducational school 
in the town which had an attendance of 181 pupils. In the 1920s 
Zionist activities were introduced. In August 1949, the police 
arrested the head of the community, accusing him of orga- 
nizing an illegal Zionist organization; many other Jews were 
arrested at the same time. In the early 1950s the community 
left Khanaqin for Israel. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Ben-Jacob, Yehudei Bavel (1965), 317. 
[Abraham Haim] 


KHAN YOUNIS, town 14 mi. (23 km.) S.W. of Gaza. This may 
be the town “Iijvvooc which Herodotus lists among the Phi- 
listine towns (3:5). During the period of *Mamluk rule, Khan 
Yunis served as an important market for the caravan trade be- 
tween Erez Israel and *Egypt. At that time the sultan Barqtq 
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ordered an inn (khan) to be built there. There are remnants 
of this inn with Arabic transcriptions and architectural frag- 
ments. Almost all the population was Muslim, except for 316 
Christians. The 1931 census indicated 3,811 inhabitants in Khan 
Yunis (and another 3,440 then living in its vicinity); among 
these were three Jews and 40 Christians. In 1944, the popu- 
lation figure stood at 11,220. Before 1948, Jewish institutions 
and private persons repeatedly attempted to buy holdings, 
particularly Jiftlik (i.e., lands in public ownership), but legal 
difficulties precluded the final transfer. In 1948, the town was 
in the Gaza Strip, which remained under Egyptian rule. It was 
briefly in Israeli hands after the Sinai Campaign in 1956 and 
again from the Six-Day War of 1967. In 1994 it was transferred 
to the jurisdiction of the *Palestinian Authority. Its economy 
was based almost exclusively on farming (citrus groves, date 
palms, other fruits, vegetables, and irrigated and unirrigated 
field crops). In 1967 its population was 52,997 inhabitants, 
nearly half (23,475) living in refugee camps. By 1997 its popu- 
lation had reached 123,056, nearly two-thirds of whom were 
refugees. A stronghold of the Hamas terrorist organization, 
Khan Yunis was hit by Israeli forces during the al-Aqsa In- 
tifada (see “Israel, State of: Historical Survey) and buildings 
have been razed after providing cover for terrorists firing at 


Israeli settlements in *Gush Katif. 
[Efraim Orni] 


KHARAJ AND JIZYA, Arabic-Turkish for tribute or remu- 
neration in general which later came to mean land tax and poll 
tax, respectively. According to the constitution of the Muslim 
state, as conceived by the legislators, the payment of the poll 
tax by the non-Muslim gives him the right to live within the 
state. Many times the jizya is named jilya or aljavali. Although 
the jizya is mentioned in the *Koran (Sura 9:29), the poll tax 
probably was a continuation of the policies of the Persian 
and Byzantine empires. In Sassanid *Persia all subjects, with 
the exception of the aristocracy, had to pay a poll tax accord- 
ing to their wealth. The poll tax in the various provinces of 
the Byzantine empire was not collected in the same way and 
when the Arabs conquered the lands of the Fertile Crescent, 
they concluded treaties with certain towns and districts, de- 
termining lump sums to be paid to them and to be collected 
by local notables. Therefore, the sources of the early period 
of Muslim rule reveal a bewildering confusion. Kharaj (Sura 
23:74) and jizya were apparently used interchangeably in vari- 
ous regions, reflecting the lack of uniform fiscal systems. Un- 
der the later *Umayyads, from Omar 1 (717-720), the authori- 
ties began to distinguish between the khardj, the land tax to 
be paid by most landholders, and the jizya, the poll tax to be 
paid by non-Muslims. Under the first *Abbasids, at the end of 
the eighth century, the Muslim lawyers fixed the rules of the 
jizya. According to the precepts of Abi: Hanifa, which were 
taken over by most jurists, the poor had to pay one dinar per 
year; the middle class, two; and the rich, four. Women, chil- 
dren, old men, the sick, the mentally ill, and those without any 
income were to be exempt. They also established that the tax 
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should be paid at the beginning of the lunar (Muslim) year. 
The majority of the Muslim jurists thought jizya as a punish- 
ment, a means to degrade the non-Muslims. 

Both Arabic reports referring to the period of the Uma- 
yyad and Abbasid caliphs, and Judeo-Arabic documents from 
the 11'* century show that the authorities used very harsh 
methods in collecting the jizya, imposing it even on those 
exempt from paying by virtue of the sharia (the canon law of 
Islam). Under the first caliphs the punishment of those who 
had not paid the jizya consisted of pouring oil on their heads 
and exposing them to the sun. Many extant *Genizah letters 
state that the collectors imposed the tax on children and de- 
manded it for the dead. As the family was held responsible for 
the payment of the jizya by all its members, it sometimes be- 
came a burden and many went into hiding in order to escape 
imprisonment. For example there is a Responsum by *Maimo- 
nides from another document, written in 1095, about a father 
paying the jizya for his two sons, 13 and 17 years old. From 
another document, written around 1095, it seems that the tax 
was due from the age of nine. Even foreigners and transients 
were compelled to pay the poll tax; hence, nobody dared travel 
without a certificate of payment (barda). Everyone paid where 
he was registered as resident. These documents also prove that 
the non-Muslims had to pay the jizya in advance (i.e., some 
time before the beginning of the Muslim year). The Jews in 
the Muslim territories did not try to ask exemption from the 
jizya, because they wanted to be protected. The stability of 
this tax gave the Jews stable security. There is a famous legend 
from the tenth century about the Jewish banker *Natira, who 
objected to the idea of an Abbasid caliph to exempt the Jews 
from paying jizya. The leaders of Egypt in the *Fatimid period 
were requested many times by poor people to help them out 
of difficulties incurred with the Muslim jizya collectors. Since 
the payment of the jizya was considered a sign of humiliation, 
Muslim lawyers insisted that it be paid in person. Such was 
the practice in 12"»- and 13'-century Iraq and in Fatimid and 
*Ayyubid *Egypt. Sometimes the authorities made agreements 
with local communities, fixing a lump sum to be paid regard- 
less of the number of taxpayers. Several extant Genizah letters 
point to the fact that the Jews in *Jerusalem in the 11 century 
paid the jizya asa fixed sum; the Italian rabbi Obadiah di *Ber- 
tinoro presents a similar situation in Jerusalem in the second 
half of the 15** century. In Ottoman Turkey the method of col- 
lecting the jizya (called kharaj) underwent several changes. 
At the end of the 15" century it was paid individually, but in 
later agreements, communities apparently would pay a lump 
sum (makti'). A letter written c. 1500 points out that the Jews 
of *Aleppo were arrested by the *Mamluk ruler because they 
could not pay the high jizya following a very difficult winter 
in which their economic life had declined. 

In the second half of the 16 century the Jews of Jeru- 
salem, like the local Christians, paid personal jizya through 
the community. The community had to pay the Ottoman au- 
thorities a sum of money for jizya according to a list of Jews 
which was prepared during the censuses. That list was the 
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basis for the annual jizya payment, and everyone paid it for 
the male members of his family (hane). A law promulgated in 
1691 provided for the reestablishment of the old system of in- 
dividual payment. The new law was acted upon in Erez Israel. 
In any case, it is clear that the leaders of Jewish communities 
in various Muslim lands (or in the confederations of the com- 
munities) were not responsible for the payment of the jizya. 
The rates of the jizya varied throughout and usually did not 
correspond to those fixed by the sharia law. Generally, Jews 
from poor communities paid a low rate of jizya. In Egypt dur- 
ing the reign of the caliphs, all non-Muslims paid two dinars 
per year. Ibn Mammiti stated that under the *Ayyubids the 
*dhimmis paid according to three rates; the rich paid 4.16 di- 
nar; the middle class, 2.08; and the poor, 1.59. At the beginning 
of *Mamluk rule the rate of the poll tax was doubled. At the 
end of the 14» century, however, the highest rate amounted 
to one dinar and the lowest to 0.4 dinar. In 1412 the Egyptian 
government once more decided to levy the poll tax according 
to the rates fixed in the sharia law, i.e., 1, 2, and 4 dinars. The 
accounts of Italian Jews who visited or settled in Erez Israel in 
the late 15" century indicate a lower rate. According to their 
reports the (uniform) rate of the jizya would have been be- 
tween one and two ducats. In Ottoman Turkey the rate was 
relatively low, in comparison with the rates fixed in the sharia. 
In most provinces during the 17** century it was collected at 
a uniform rate, from 25 to 50 ak¢e, whereas in the provinces 
conquered from the Mamluks it reached up to 80 akce (60-70 
akce equaled the value of one silver piece). In addition to these 
rates, all non-Muslims had to pay a collection fee. In the 18 
century the Jews continued to pay jizya individually. In the 
*Ottoman Empire men paid the jizya until they were 60 or 65 
years old. In the list of jizya taxpayers in Ruschuk in the year 
1831, many children 12 years old and even younger were in- 
cluded. After the conquest of *Istanbul in 1453 the Ottomans 
determined a total assessment for the Jewish community as a 
whole and submitted it to the community representative. In 
the 16" century the secular leaders of every congregation ap- 
portioned its share among its individual members. In the sec- 
ond half of the 16" century all Jews paid the jizya according 
to the lowest rate: 80-90 akce. The tax was sent to the Central 
Treasury in Istanbul, but the jizya of 85 Jews was sent to the 
Wakg of the Dome of the Rock. Throughout this century the 
government explored the jizya lists and requested the *Jeru- 
salem community to pay the real jizya. The Jews often com- 
plained about these lists, especially in times when the com- 
munity was in steep decline. They also complained frequently 
about the authorities oppressing them and forcing them to pay 
a high rate of the poll tax. In addition, there were many com- 
plaints about forcing the Jewish pilgrims to pay this tax. The 
Grand Vezir Sinan Pasha issued an order in 1586/7 to examine 
the subject of the jizya of the Jews and to bring him a list of 
Jews who had to pay this tax. A special official was sent from 
Istanbul to make enquiries about the Jews evading the Jizya. In 
the Muslim court of Jerusalem and in the responsa literature 
many documents deal with these difficulties. Few lists of poll 
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tax taxpayers in Jerusalem and *Hebron have survived. These 
together cover the course of 400 years. For example, we can 
point to a list of 400 Jerusalem Jews who paid the jizya during 
1760-1763. In the year 1762 only 31 persons paid the high rate 
(evla) of jizya, 123 persons paid the medium rate (evsat), and 
195 persons paid the low rate (edna). Women were exempted 
from this tax, but rich widows who had inherited land from 
their husbands were listed and paid the jizya. In the 18" cen- 
tury Rabbi Raphael Shelomo Laniado of Aleppo wrote a hal- 
akhic decision that persons who could not pay the jizya could 
pay it from their charity money (maaser kesafim), “because 
it is like a ransom mitzvah” He meant that everyone who did 
not pay the poll tax was arrested by the Ottoman authorities. 
Until the 19" century this tax in Aleppo was personal, but it 
was the duty of the community to collect the money from its 
members, and the leaders of the community were responsi- 
ble for the sum of the requested tax. In 1672, 380 Jewish resi- 
dents of Aleppo paid jizya. Under the Safavid government in 
*Persia the nasi of *Isfahan was responsible for collecting the 
jizya and delivering it to the local officials. Under *Reza Shah 
this tax was cancelled. In Ruschuk the jizya was collective. In 
1831/2, 15 Jews paid a total of 420 grossos, 53 paid 1,272 grossos 
and 36 paid together 432 grossos. Under the reign of Sultan 
Bayezid 11 in 1510-1511 the Ottomans used the monies raised 
by the poll tax in *Salonika and its environs for the purchase 
of textiles to outfit the Janissary corps. The Ottoman registry 
books from the reign of *Suleiman the Magnificent indicate 
tax payments according to the congregations of the commu- 
nity. But the tax total shown in the registry books was a tally 
for all the Jews of Salonika, without an itemization by con- 
gregation. Rabbi Moses Almosnino wrote in 1568 that he had 
succeeded in his mission to Istanbul in modifying the poll-tax 
procedures for the Jews of Salonika. 

Undoubtedly the poll tax was a burden to the poor for 
more than one thousand years. Therefore, the Jewish com- 
munities collectively raised money to pay the tax, the poor 
contributing only a small amount. Many documents referring 
to these drives are extant in the Cairo Genizah. These drives 
helped prevent the compulsory payment of the poll tax from 
becoming a reason for conversion to *Islam, as it had been 
for Christians. In urgent cases the local leaders of the com- 
munities regarded the payment of the jizya for the poor as a 
holy obligation and a pious deed. For example, there are let- 
ters given by the nagid Abraham Maimonides dealing with 
the payments in place of the poor living in Fustat. The poll 
tax continued to be levied in the Ottoman Empire until the 
hatti-sherif (the order of the Sultan) in 1856, when the jizya was 
abolished by law and non-Muslims were required to pay a tax 
exempting them from military service (bedel i-askeri). This tax 
continued to be levied until the Young Turk Revolution, when 
military service was imposed upon non-Muslims (1909). In 
Egypt the jizya was abolished by the Napoleonic regime that 
briefly ruled in Egypt and later in 1855 by Sa‘id Pasha. Dur- 
ing the Ottoman era it was stipulated that the communities 
must guarantee the jizya payment for merchants away from 
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the town. In many Jewish communities the family (hane) paid 
the jizya. There are numerous censuses from the Ottoman pe- 
riod which give the number of the families and the number of 
bachelors who paid this tax in many communities. The jizya 
taxpayers were males aged 15-60. We have many documents 
from the Ottoman period dealing with disputes between rich 
and poor, in the communities where the jizya was collective. 
In other communities the jizya was personal. The community 
of Istanbul in 1771/2 had a list of taxes paid by it to the state; 
it suggests that the community had to pay the jizya for 1,200 
impoverished taxpayers who could not meet their tax obliga- 
tions to the government. In Ottoman Egypt the government 
demanded the jizya from the Jewish community collectively 
and the Jewish leaders collected the money from the taxpay- 
ers according to their economic status, It is possible that in the 
later years of the 17 century Egyptian communities changed 
this system and adopted a new jizya that was personal and 
not collective. In the 18" century the rich Jews in Egypt paid 
440 para every year, the middle class community members 
paid 220 para, and the poor paid 110 para. Other documents 
give other rates of jizya: 420, 270 and 100 paras, respectively. 
In Ottoman Egypt the jizya money was sent by the Ottoman 
government to the Ulema and other pious Muslims in Egypt. 
In some cities, such as Hebron, the revenues of the jizya were 
earmarked for Muslim religious institutions. The 17'*-cen- 
tury historian Joseph *Sambari writes that “...in the time of 
Mehmed Gazi Pasha the Oriental Jews, named al-Masharika, 
began to pay the khardj to the Sherif Ali Savis, because [until 
that time] they had an old order from the Sultan of that time 
exempting them and their descendants from kharaj, and that 
minhag has been cancelled? 

The Jews did not object to the jizya, but there were cer- 
tain Jews under Islam who were granted exemption from the 
jizya. A few such cases occur in *Genizah letters related to 
Egypt, and there are documents about Jewish communities 
that paid the tax burden for their scholarly officials. This was 
an internal arrangement. There seem to have been special ar- 
rangements in the Ottoman communities exempting Torah 
scholars holding recognized positions from all tax obliga- 
tions, including the jizya. The communities undertook these 
payments. Scholars who had no recognized positions were 
obliged to make jizya payments during most of the 16 cen- 
tury, in spite of the regulation of the *nagid R. Issac Hacohen 
Solal in Jerusalem at the beginning of that century, which was 
also adopted in *Safed. But from 1535 until the end of the 16” 
century the scholars in Safed paid it gradually. While in Jeru- 
salem during the 16" century the payments were fixed and 
uniform, in Safed they were progressive until the mid-1560s, 
a fact which caused many Jews to settle in Safed, and from 
then on they were apparently made in full. About 1560 Rabbi 
David Ibn Zimra (Radbaz) decided to demand jizya from the 
community scholars of Jerusalem. At the end of the 16 cen- 
tury Rabbi Moshe Alshekh urged the establishment of yearly 
support from the communities of *Venice and Istanbul for 
paying the jizya of 25 Safed Jewish residents. 
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In Egypt Rabbi Mordechai Halevi and the other spiritual 
leaders of Cairo in the 17" century issued a regulation exempt- 
ing scholars who did not work but rather studied Torah all day 
from paying jizya. The Jewish communities in the Ottoman 
Empire tried to prevent new jizya censuses as well as govern- 
ment inquiries about this tax. Many Jews left the city and hid 
when Ottoman officials came to write new lists of jizya tax- 
payers. Generally, the number of persons in the jizya lists is 
incorrect and probably the real number of community mem- 
bers was higher. Many communities arranged special jizya re- 
cord books. Sometimes there were congregations (synagogues, 
kehalim) in the community that paid the Ottoman authorities 
the jizya of their members by themselves and were listed in the 
Ottoman records as independent communities. Such registra- 
tion existed in 16" century in Salonika and Safed. The fran- 
cos active especially in the great communities of the Ottoman 
empire were exempted from jizya, but there were francos who 
had been settled in the Ottoman Empire for 10 years and were 
compelled to pay the jizya according to the Ottoman law. 

In Africa, especially in Arab sources, the term jaliya 
(plur: jawali) is used many times in place of the term jizya. The 
meaning of jaliya is exile. We know nothing concerning its col- 
lection, but we may suppose that it was collected by the Jewish 
authorities together with other taxes and charges to which the 
members of the community were liable, the amounts due to 
the government being set apart from the general collection. 
The Tunisian constitution of 1857 contains a reference to the 
jizya. Exemption from personal taxes is mentioned in the *ca- 
pitulations concluded in the second half of the 19t century 
between *Morocco and European countries; therefore, the 
poll tax must have remained in force there. In the emirate of 
*Bukhara the jizya was collected from the Jews, but not from 
the Russian Christians. This and other forms of discrimina- 
tion continued even after Bukhara had become a Russian pro- 
tectorate. Complaints about the existence of a poll tax do not 
occur but at times the collection methods were a source of 
hardship to the non-Muslim populations. The Jews of *Tripoli 
(Libya) paid the bedeli-askari until the year 1901. 
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[Eliyahu Ashtor / Leah Bornstein-Makovetsky (24 ed.)] 


KHARASCH, MORRIS SELIG (1895-1957), organic chem- 
ist. Kharasch was born in Kremenets, Ukraine, and educated 
in the U.S. He was professor at the University of Maryland 
(1922-28) and at the University of Chicago from 1930; he was 
also a consultant to the U.S. Department of Agriculture from 
1926. His field of research included the electronic structure 
and physical properties of organic compounds, free radicals, 
chain reactions, hydro-peroxides, and ergot. 


KHARIK, IZI (Yitskhok; 1898-1937), Soviet Yiddish poet. 
Born in Zembin, Belorussia, he began publishing Yiddish po- 
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etry in 1920. His talent and dedication to building socialism 
earned him an invitation to Moscow to study the arts. His lit- 
erary career skyrocketed after he published his shtetl poems 
in the literary magazine Shtrom and his epic poem, “Minsker 
Blotes” (“Minsk Swamps”), which appeared in Nayerd (1925) 
and portrays the transformation of a shtetl during the Revolu- 
tion. It was heralded as one of the first Yiddish works to depict 
Jewish life, as opposed to death, during the Civil War. After 
returning to Belorussia, Kharik published his first major col- 
lection of poems, Af der erd (“On the Land,” 1926), marking 
him as the Yiddish poet who best expressed the ambiguous 
relationship between Jewish tradition and modernity, between 
memory and imagination. He also began editing for the Minsk 
newspaper, Oktober. His most important contribution to So- 
viet Jewish literature, the pessimistic narrative poem “Mit 
Layb un Lebn” (“With Body and Soul,’ 1928), portrays the life 
of the Soviet Jewish intelligentsia through the eyes of a young 
Jewish teacher whose grand hopes for rebuilding the shtetl 
are ultimately dashed. Reviewers nonetheless lauded Kharik 
for portraying “real Soviet life” and showing the remaking of 
Soviet society. In the 1930s, he became a member of the pres- 
tigious Belorussian Academy of Sciences, and his colleagues 
celebrated him in poetry readings, special book dedications, 
and other rites that conferred importance on Soviet writers. 
He became editor of the Minsk literary journal Shtern and, in 
1932, put out his third important collection of poetry, Kaylekh- 
dike Vokhn (“Week After Week”). In June 1937, at the peak of 
his career, he was arrested, and killed later that year, as part 
of the Great Purges that decimated the Soviet cultural elite. 
His work was not republished until the late 1950s after his re- 
habilitation following Stalin’s death. 
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[Elias Schulman / David Shneer (2"¢ ed.)] 


KHARKOV, city in Ukraine. It was built as a fortress against 
the invasions of Crimean Tartars in the 16" century, and it 
was the headquarters of a Cossack brigade in the 18". Khar- 
kov was outside the *Pale of Settlement. Jewish merchants of- 
ten attended the large fairs held there from the second half 
of the 18» century, however, and individual Jews even settled 
there without hindrance. In 1821 the authorities forbade Jews 
to enter the town, but, on the complaint of the local authorities 
that the order was harmful to the business of the fairs, Jewish 
merchants were again admitted in 1835. From 1859 Jews who 
were allowed to live outside the Pale of Settlement began to 
settle in Kharkov. In 1868 they were permitted to build a syn- 
agogue and nominate a community council. There were then 
35 families of merchants and craftsmen. In that period there 
were 26 Jewish pupils studying at the local secondary school 
and university and 68 Jewish soldiers. By 1878 Jews numbered 
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2,625 (total population 83,507). When the fairs were held, some 
3,000 Jews would visit the town. In the mid-1800s there was a 
Karaite community of 525 persons with a synagogue and cem- 
etery. They dealt mostly in tobacco. 

Toward the end of the 19 century, many Jewish youths 
from the provinces of the Pale began to attend the University 
of Kharkov, and in 1886 the 414 Jewish students formed 28.3% 
of the student body. A *Bilu society was founded among the 
Jewish students there. The community numbered 11,013 (6.3% 
of the total population) in 1897. At that time there were three 
large Jewish banks, and many wholesale businesses with many 
trade connections abroad. Others lived from petty trade and 
crafts. The community opened a hospital and a soup kitchen 
for the needy. In 1880 the Goldfaden theatrical group per- 
formed there for a month. During World War 1 and the Civil 
War (1918-20) many Jews, expelled from their places of resi- 
dence or escaping from the fighting zone or pogroms, took 
refuge in Kharkov. The pedagogic seminary of *Grodno and its 
teachers and pupils were transferred to Kharkov in this period. 
Kharkov became an important Jewish center. A Hebrew sec- 
ondary school and popular Jewish university were established, 
and books and newspapers in Yiddish and Hebrew were pub- 
lished there. The conferences of He-Halutz (1920, 1922), the 
Socialist-Zionist Party (1920), and Ha-Shomer ha-Za’ir (1923) 
were held in the town. A group of Hebrew writers was also 
active there. The consolidation of the Soviet regime marked 
the end of organized Jewish life, but the choice of Kharkov as 
capital of Ukraine from 1919 to 1934 and its general develop- 
ment resulted in a rapid increase in the Jewish population, 
which numbered 65,007 (17.2% of the total) in 1923, 81,138 
in 1926, 115,811 in 1935, and 130,250 (total population 832,913) 
in 1939. The town was the center of the *Yevsektsiya’s activi- 
ties in Ukraine. Several Yiddish Communist newspapers, in- 
cluding the daily Der Shtern (1925-41), and the journals Di 
Roite Welt (“The Red World”) and Sovetishe Literatur were 
published there. In 1925 the All-Ukrainian Jewish State The- 
ater was opened, performing there until it was moved with 
the capital to Kiev in 1934. The Jewish State Theatre, Khar- 
kov took its place. In the 1920s there existed Jewish sections 
in the court of law, the militia sectors, and the municipality. 
At the end of the 1920s there were four Yiddish schools with 
about 1,900 pupils, a teachers’ college, a vocational school for 
machine production (over 400 pupils), and a Jewish section 
at the journalism school. 


Holocaust and Modern Periods 

The Germans occupied Kharkov on October 24, 1941. Most 
of the city’s Jews succeeded in evacuating or fleeing the town. 
The commander of the 6 Army (quartered there and led by 
General von Paulus) ordered hostages taken, most of them 
Jews, and they were shot for every breach of martial law. In 
mid-November buildings in which German headquarters and 
organizations were housed were blown up, and 1,000 hostages, 
mostly Jews, were taken and executed. On December 14, 1941, 
the Jews were ordered to move in two days to barracks that 
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housed workers of a machine and tractor factory in the city’s 
district 10. The barracks were without windows and doors and 
had no heating. No food was allowed and water only during 
limited hours. Many died of diseases and starvation. At the 
end of December 100 were killed. Between January 2 and 8 the 
ghetto was liquidated, and the Jews were murdered nearby in 
the Drobitski Yar (about 8 km. from town) - according to the 
Soviet Commission to Investigate Nazi Crimes, about 15,000 
persons. Together with the hostages and Jews from hospitals 
and old-age homes, the number of victims was 21,685 Jews, 
according to German sources. Kharkov was liberated on Au- 
gust 23, 1943. Jewish settlement was renewed in Kharkov, 
and the Jewish population numbered 81,500 (9% of the total) 
in 1959, dropping to 62,800 in 1970. The last synagogue was 
closed down by the authorities in 1948-49. All subsequent 
attempts to obtain permission to organize a synagogue were 
unsuccessful, and the former synagogue was converted into 
a sports gymnasium. In 1957, 1958, and 1959 private prayer 
groups were dispersed on the High Holidays (New York Times, 
May 21, 1959). Several Torah scrolls were confiscated. In 1960 
the minyanim were again dispersed and Jews were arrested for 
baking mazzah. In 1967 Jews attending private services on the 
High Holidays were beaten by the militia. The old cemetery 
was converted into a park. In 1970 Jews had their own section 
in the general cemetery, and kasher poultry was available. In 
the 1990s many Jews immigrated to Israel and the West. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Osherowitch, Shtet un Shtetlekh in 
Ukraine, 2 (1948), 24-34; Dokumenty obviniayut, 2 (1945), 307-12. 
[Yehuda Slutsky / Shmuel Spector (274 ed.)] 


KHARKOV CONFERENCE, a consultation of the leading 
Zionists from the various parts of Russia convened at the be- 
ginning of November 1903 in order to organize the opposition 
to the *Uganda Scheme. When the Sixth Zionist Congress ad- 
opted *Herzl’s proposal to send a commission to investigate 
whether Uganda was suitable for Jewish settlement, a storm 
of protest was aroused in the Zionist Movement, especially 
among the Russian Zionists — the overwhelming majority of 
those who voted “no.” Menahem * Ussishkin, who did not at- 
tend the Congress because he was in Erez Israel at the time, 
was the head of the opposition movement. Upon his return to 
Russia, he published a sharp open letter in the Zionist press 
against the Congress’ decision and the “diplomacy and exag- 
gerated politization” of the Zionist Movement, stressing that 
the Congress had no right to adopt a resolution that consti- 
tuted the abandonment of Zion. In reaction to this letter, Herzl 
accused Ussishkin (in the official Zionist Die *Welt, Oct. 30, 
1903) of a breach of discipline and severely criticized his ac- 
tivities in Erez Israel. 

At the beginning of November of that year, the Russian 
members of the Zionist General Council and their deputies 
(together numbering 15) met in Kharkov on the initiative of 
Ussishkin, who was the moving force at the conference, and 
demanded a condemnation of Herzl. The conference decided 
to oppose the Uganda scheme as a contradiction of the *Basle 
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Program and to present Herzl with an ultimatum under which 
he was to commit himself in writing to the following demands: 
not to propose in the future any territorial programs other 
than the settlement of Syria and Erez Israel; to withdraw and 
dissolve the Uganda Scheme entirely by no later than the Sev- 
enth Congress, and to convene a special session of the General 
Council to discuss the matter prior to the dispatch of the com- 
mission to Uganda; and to embark immediately on practical 
settlement work in Erez Israel. 

Should Herzl reject the ultimatum, another consulta- 
tion would be convened to devise measures of opposition to 
the Zionist leadership, including withholding contributions 
to the Zionist Executive in Vienna, a publicity campaign, the 
dispatch of opposition propagandists to all Zionist centers in 
Europe and America, a convention of the opposition prior to 
the Seventh Zionist Congress, establishing an independent 
Zionist organization, appealing to world public opinion and 
before a British court against the rights of the “East African 
majority” (supporters of the Uganda Scheme) to the finances 
of the Zionist Organization-the *Jewish Colonial Trust and 
the *Jewish National Fund. *Z. Belkowsky, *V. Tiomkin, and 
*S. Rosenbaum were chosen as members of the delegation to 
present the ultimatum to Herzl with *J. Bernstein-Kogan as 
an alternate member. It was also decided that the transfer of 
funds to the Zionist treasury in Vienna should be suspended 
until the conclusion of negotiations with Herzl and that the 
money should be kept temporarily in Russia. 

The delegation arrived in Vienna on Dec. 31, 1903, but 
Herzl, who was gravely offended by the aggressive tone of the 
Kharkov resolutions, refused to receive it officially. He agreed, 
however, to meet with each of its members privately and in- 
vited them to attend the meeting of the Executive as guests 
after they had declared for the record that they did not come 
as emissaries and that they did not intend to deliver any ulti- 
matum. In the meantime, the British government, under pres- 
sure from the English settlers in Uganda, withdrew its offer to 
the Zionist movement. Asa result, a reconciliation took place 
between Herzl and the Russian Zionists on April 11, 1904. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Bein, Theodor Herzl (Heb., 1962”), 453-503; 
Th. Herzl, Complete Diaries, 5 (1960), index s.v. Kharkov; S. Schwarz, 
Ussishkin be-Iggerotav (1949), 79-87; J. Klausner, Ha-Oppozizyah 
le-Herzl (1960), 231-49; M. Heymann, The Uganda Controversy, 1 


(1970). 
[Yitzhak Maor] 


KHAYBAR, the largest Jewish settlement in *Arabia in the 
time of *Muhammad, approximately 60 mi. (97 km.) from 
Medina. Khaybar is located on a very high mountainous pla- 
teau entirely composed of lava deposits, containing very fer- 
tile valleys that are, however, covered by malarial swamps; 
the Jews of Khaybar were thus forced toward the mountains, 
only going down into the valleys (during the day) in order to 
work their lands. They cultivated dates, grapes, vegetables, and 
grain, and raised sheep, cattle, camels, horses, and donkeys. 
They also engaged in spinning, weaving, and the manufacture 
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of silk clothing, garments which were well-known in the entire 
Hejaz, and benefited from the caravan trade between Arabia, 
*Syria, and *Iraq and traded with Syria. The Arabs were not 
at that time capable of producing for themselves the tools, the 
weapons, the textiles, and the jewelry which they needed or 
coveted, and the Jews, being skillful artisans and drawn to- 
wards commerce, were in a position to supply these objects 
because they understood the art of manufacturing them or the 
means of importing them. The Jews provided the capital for 
commercial activities while the Arabs acted as intermediaries 
between them and the tribes of the interior. The Jews of Khay- 
bar were well known for their diligence, wealth, and hospital- 
ity. During the night they would place beacons in the towers 
of their castles, guiding those who were lost to their houses, 
which remained open all night. The Jewish Bant *Nadir of 
*Medina, who claimed to be descendants of Aaron the priest, 
owned lands in Khaybar and had castles, fortresses, and their 
own weapons there. After Muhammad expelled them from 
Medina in 625, their leaders moved to their estates in Khay- 
bar in order to prepare for war against Muhammad and to re- 
cruit the aid of Arab tribes. In fact, they led those who fought 
against Muhammad, and the men of Khaybar, who had in- 
termarried with them, treated them with respect and obeyed 
them. The settlements of Khaybar were concentrated around 
three centers — Natat, Shiqq, and Katiba - scattered over a 
wide area. The settlers engaged in the manufacture of metal 
implements for work and weapons such as battering rams and 
catapults, which they stored in their castles and even lent to 
Arab tribes. According to the sources, most of them written 
by Arabic chroniclers, they had 10,000 warriors but this num- 
ber is probably very exaggerated. 

Muhammad's war against the Jews of Khaybar (628) was 
very harsh. At first he sent disguised guests to the homes of 
the leaders of Bani Nadir who then killed their hosts. Mu- 
hammad’s victory over the Jews of Khaybar, some of whom 
were held in esteem by the enemy, was also aided by the dis- 
tance of the settlements and their castles from one another, 
the absence of coordination between the fighting forces, the 
death of the leader Sallam ibn Mishkam, and the treachery of 
a Jew who showed the Muslims the secret entrances to one 
of the fortresses. The castles of Khaybar had tunnels and pas- 
sages which in wartime enabled the besieged to reach water 
sources outside the castles. Muhammad treated the Jews of 
Khaybar with cruelty, murdering Huyayy ibn Akhtab, head 
of Bant Nadir, in Medina. He ordered the son of the leader 
and the husband of his daughter Safiyya killed in Khaybar. He 
married Safiyya, who herself was taken captive, on the way 
from Khaybar to Medina. The sources emphasize her beauty, 
her faithfulness to Muhammad, and her privileges, which in- 
cluded the inheritance of her property by a relative and his 
uncle in Khaybar. 

Concerned that Khaybar would remain desolate and 
would not continue supplying its agricultural produce to the 
Hejaz, Muhammad and the Jews signed an agreement which 
allowed many of its inhabitants to remain on their lands, even 
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though the payment of half their crops to the conquerors 
undermined the economic position of the Jews of Khaybar. 
From a legal point of view the pact was defective, since it did 
not define the situation of the Jews and did not say whether 
they were to remain the owners of the soil which they were 
to cultivate. In later years Muslim jurists defined this settle- 
ment as land tenure with rent paid in produce. One version 
of this agreement was copied by Joseph *Sambari in the 17 
century. According to Muslim sources, Muhammad returned 
to the Jews copies of the Torah seized during the siege, since 
he opposed desecrating them. After captives of war and slaves 
from other countries were brought to Khaybar and the people 
of Hejaz became more accustomed to agriculture, the caliph 
*Omar decided to expel the Jews of Khaybar in 642 under the 
pretense that before his death Muhammad had commanded 
that two religions could not exist simultaneously in the He- 
jaz. Contrary to the statements of Graetz, Dubnow, and oth- 
ers, however, not all the Jews of Khaybar were expelled by 
Omar. Those who had made special treaties and covenants 
with Muhammad, especially the members of the family of his 
wife Safityya, were allowed to remain. Graetz’s theory about the 
wanderings of the Jews of Khaybar to Kufa on the Euphrates, 
where they influenced the center of the gaonate in Babylonia 
and served as an ethnic background for the growth of Kara- 
ism there, is basically incorrect. Some of the Jews of Khaybar 
settled in Wadi al-Qura and *Tayma, but most of them settled 
in *Jericho. Among those exiled to Jericho was the son of the 
chief warrior of Khaybar, Harith, who was the father of Za- 
ynab, the woman credited with the attempt to poison Muham- 
mad in revenge for the slaughter of her people. The Jews of 
Khaybar apparently spread out from Jericho along the Jordan 
Valley, reaching the Sanur Valley in northern Samaria. This is 
indicated by the names Tell-Khaybar and Khirbat-Khaybar in 
that valley and an ancient Arab tradition about a Jewish king 
and princess who lived in these places. An Arabic source pub- 
lished by I. *Goldziher (R£J, 28 (1894), 83) quotes an Arabic 
account in which the Muslims express their astonishment that 
the Jewish women of Khaybar put on their most beautiful jew- 
elry on the Day of Atonement. 

The Jews of Khaybar, like Jews in other parts of the He- 
jaz, are mentioned hundreds of years after the expulsion of 
some of them by Omar. At the end of the 11" century they 
still had possessions, lands, fields, and castles in the region 
of Katiba, which was a region of Bani Nadir in the time of 
Muhammad. The Jews of Wadi al-Qura addressed questions 
about the cultivation of dates to R. Sherira and Hai Gaon in 
Babylonia. *Benjamin of Tudela (12"* century) heard rumors, 
which are exaggerated, about the power of the Jews of Khay- 
bar and Tayma, who were still addressing questions to the 
exilarchs in *Baghdad. He noted that the Jews of Khaybar 
were descendants of the Reuben, Gad, and Menashe tribes 
and that they numbered 50,000, including scholars and war 
heroes who fought against their enemies. In the 11 and 12 
centuries the Jews of Khaybar are mentioned in Egypt and 
Babylonia. In a letter from the gaon Solomon b. Judah writ- 
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ten in Jerusalem around 1020, a certain Isaac from Wadi al- 
Qura is mentioned. This man deserted his family for four 
years, traveled to Egypt and returned “to his land,” that is, to 
Wadi al-Qura. Two *Genizah documents attest the settlement 
of Khaybar Jews in Tiberias during that period. According to 
Muslim tradition, the Jews of Khyabar were expelled in the 
days of Omar. They claimed in Tiberias to be Khayberis, and 
therefore exempt from tax, 

Great attention has been devoted by scholars to a letter 
from the Cairo Genizah, written in Arabic in Hebrew letters, to 
“Hanina (or Habiba) and the people of Khaybar and Maqna,’ 
showering numerous privileges on them and promising their 
safety from harm by the Muslims for the sake of their cousin 
Safiyya; the letter, which is written on paper, is probably copied 
from one which had been written on leather, as was the case 
with the letters and treaties of Muhammad. Arabic sources at- 
test that correspondence to Jews in the time of Muhammad 
was in Arabic in Hebrew letters. The letter, however, has been 
recognized by most scholars as a forgery, although there is dis- 
agreement as to whether its details are drawn from authentic 
treaties and historical facts and are copies of these sources. In 
any event, the letter was composed at the time of the caliph 
Al-Hakim bi-Amr Allah (ca. 1010) as a defense against perse- 
cutions, expropriation of property, and coercion to accept the 
Muslim faith in his time, not only in Egypt but in other parts 
of his rule and including Khaybar itself. An Arabic source 
explicitly states that “Khaybar Jews” are exempt from the de- 
crees. A Genizah letter tells about the poet Yakhin who fled 
from *al-Mahalla (Egypt) when he was requested to pay the 
poll tax. The letter supposes that Yakhin was entitled to tax 
exemption because he was a Khayberi. In other Genizah let- 
ters from the 11" century there are references to persons called 
Ibn al-Khayberi. It seems to *Goitein that a distinction should 
be made between Jews who really emigrated from north Ara- 
bia and were called Hizajis, and the Khaybaris, who probably 
came to the West via Iraq and had no real connection with 
Khaibar. Gil also doubts whether those Jews claiming exemp- 
tion and special status were in fact Khayberis. 

From the 16" century onward, when European travelers 
began to visit Arabia, rumors were spread about the presence 
of the Jews of Khaybar in the Hejaz, their bravery, their con- 
trol of the roads to Mecca, and their collection of road taxes 
from pilgrims. Varthema, who traveled in Arabia during the 
early years of the 16" century, noted that in a locality between 
*Damascus and * Medina there lived between 4,000 and 5,000 
Jews, but the orientalist Pirenne doubts this. David Hareuveni 
claimed in 1524 in Italy that he was the army general of the 
king Solomon from Habur (Khaybar) desert. During the 19 
century these rumors encouraged some hardy, imaginative 
Jews to go out into the wilderness of Arabia in search of the 
“Sons of Rehab” (Khaybar) and the “Sons of Moses, Dan, and 
Asher.” Some of them died on the way and were not heard of 
again. Pirenne writes that in the mid-19' century, the Jews 
were in considerable numbers in that area. According to ru- 
mors, a few Khaybar Jews arrived in Palestine and appeared 
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in synagogues. Of special interest is the Muhamara family in 
the village of Yutah in the mountains south of Hebron, which 
traces its lineage to the Jews of Khaybar, as well as the family 
of the head of the deserted village of Htj, near kibbutz Dorot, 
who was related to the descendants from Khaybar in Yutah. 
The old father of the Muhamara family settled in Yutah in the 
second half of the 18" century. G.M. Kressel wrote (in 2001) 
about the symbolic meaning amongst the Negev Bedouin pop- 
ulation of Muhammad's war against the Jews of Khaybar. 
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[Joseph Braslavi (Braslavski) / 
Leah Bornstein-Makovetsky (274 ed.)] 


KHAZARS, a national group of general Turkic type, indepen- 
dent and sovereign in Eastern Europe between the seventh and 
tenth centuries c.z. During part of this time the leading Kha- 
zars professed Judaism. The name is frequently pronounced 
with an a-vowel, as in the Greek XaEapot and Arabic Khazar 
(Hazar), but there are traces of a different pronunciation in 
Hebrew (Kuzari, pl. Kuzarim), Greek (Xét&ipou), and Chinese 
(K‘o-sa). The name has been explained as having derived from 
Turkish qgazmak (“to wander; “nomadize (?)”), or from quz 
(“side of mountain exposed to the north”). The latter etymol- 
ogy would account for the o/u-vowel in some forms of the 
name, for which no satisfactory explanation has been given. 


The Origin of the Khazars 

The Khazars, of Turkic stock, originally nomadic, reached the 
Volga-Caucasus region from farther east at some time not 
easily determinable. They may have belonged to the empire 
of the Huns (fifth century c.£.) as the Akatzirs, mentioned 
by Priscus. This name is said to be equivalent to Aq-Khazar, 
i.e, White Khazars, as opposed to the Qara-Khazar or Black 
Khazars mentioned by al-Istakhri (see below). The Khazars 
probably belonged to the West Turkish Empire (from 552 C.£.), 
and they may have marched with Sinjibt (Istaémi), the first 
khaqan of the West Turks, against the Sassanid (Persian) for- 
tress of Sul or Darband. 
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In the time of Procopius (sixth century) the region im- 
mediately north of the Caucasus was held by the Sabirs, who 
are referred to by Jordanes as one of the two great branches 
of the Huns (Getica, ed. Mommsen, 63). Mas‘tidi (tenth cen- 
tury C.E.) says that the Khazars are called in Turkish, Sabir 
(Tanbih, ed. Cairo, 1938, 72). 

In 627 (Theophanes, Chronographia, ed. De Boor, 1 (1883), 
315) “the Turks from the East whom they call Khazars” under 
their chief, Ziebel, passed the Caspian Gates (Darband) and 
joined Heraclius at the siege of Tiflis. In view of what is known 
of a dual kingship among the Khazars (see below), it would 
be natural to assume that Ziebel, described by Theophanes 
as “second in rank to the khaqan,” was the subordinate Kha- 
zar king or beg. However, there are grounds for thinking that 
Ziebel stands for yabgu, a Turkish title - in the parallel Arme- 
nian account (Moses of Kalankatuk, trans. Dowsett, 87) he is 
called Jebu Khaqan - and that he is T’ung-ye-hu, Ye-hu Kha- 
gan of the Chinese sources, i.e., Tung Yabgu, Yabgu Khaqan, 
the paramount ruler of the West Turks, who is represented as 
second in rank to “the King of the North, the lord of the whole 
world,’ i.e., the supreme khaqan of the Turks. In the narra- 
tives of Theophanes and Moses of Kalankatuk respectively, 
the Khazars are also called Turks and Huns. From 681 C.E., 
we hear much in the latter author of the Huns of Varach‘an 
(Warathan), north of Darband, who evidently formed part ofa 
Khazar confederation or empire. Their prince Alp Ilutver was 
often in attendance on the Khazar khaqan and was converted 
to Christianity by an Albanian bishop. 

It will be seen that the question of the precise racial af- 
finities of the Khazars is not readily solved (see also below). 
There appears to be insufficient evidence to warrant the con- 
clusion of K. Czeglédy that the Khazars were of Sabir origin 
and distinct from the Caucasian Huns and West Turks (“Be- 
merkungen zur Geschichte der Chazaren,’ Acta Orientalia... 
Hungariae, 13 (1961), 245), since it is not known how far these 
ethnic names mean the same thing. 


Consolidation of the Khazar State 

According to Theophanes (ibid., 358), the ruler of the Bul- 
gars in the region of the Kuban River (West Caucasus) died 
c. 650 C.E., leaving five sons of whom only the eldest remained 
in his inheritance, while the others moved further west, as 
far as the Danube. On this, the Khazars, described as a “great 
nation ... from the interior of Berzilia in the First Sarmatia,” 
emerged and took possession of the territory as far as the Black 
Sea. The change of position was completed by 679, when one 
of the brothers crossed the Danube and conquered present- 
day Bulgaria. Earlier than this, in 576 C.E., a West Turkish 
force had been present at the siege of Bosporus (Kerch) in 
the Crimea (Menander Protector, ed. Bonn, 404), but hitherto 
there is no mention of the Khazars as such so far to the west. 
The advance of the Khazars to the Black Sea and Crimea area 
appears to be mentioned also in the Reply of Joseph (see be- 
low, Khazar Correspondence), where a great Khazar victory 
over the W-n-nt-r is referred to. A people north of the Khazars 
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called W-n-nd-r is mentioned in the Hudid al-‘Alam (Regions 
of the World, trans. by V. Minorsky (1937), 162). Both names are 
best explained as corresponding to Onogundur, an old name 
in Greek sources for the Bulgars. The advent of the Khazars on 
the Black Sea was clearly of great consequence for the future, 
for they now came within the sphere of Greek political and 
cultural influence. By 700 c.£. or earlier there were Khazar of- 
ficials in Bosporus and Phanagoria. Henceforth the Crimea, 
as well as the Volga and the Caucasus, came to be specially 
associated with the Khazars, and a further way westward was 
opened for them toward both Kiev and the Slav lands via the 
Dnieper (see below). 

Arabs and Khazars had already been in conflict on the 
line of the Caucasus (first Arab-Khazar war, 642-52 C.E.). *Bab 
al-Abwab at the eastern end of the range was occupied by the 
Arabs in 22 A.H. (643). In the same year the caliph Omar sent 
instructions to advance northward. Though the Arabs attacked 
*Balanjar repeatedly, they were unable to take it. The defeat 
and death of the Arab general at Balanjar in 32 A.H. (653) prac- 
tically marks the end of the war and the close of the first phase 
of Arab-Khazar relations. According to Mus‘idi, the Khazar 
capital was at this time moved from *Samandar to *Atil, but he 
says elsewhere that Balanjar was the former capital. 


Further Relations with Byzantium and the Arabs 

After the exile of Justinian 11 to the Crimea in 695, the Kha- 
zars on several occasions played an important, even deter- 
mining, part in Byzantine politics. Toward 704 the khaqan 
helped the emperor at a crucial moment and gave him his 
sister Theodora in marriage. Justinian returned to Constanti- 
nople to reign a second time. His successor Bardanes (711-13) 
was likewise indebted to the khaqan. In 732 the emperor Leo 
the Isaurian married his son, the future Constantine v, to a 
Khazar princess called in the sources Irene. The child of this 
marriage was Leo Iv, the Khazar (775-80). It is to be under- 
stood that Irene and Theodora above are baptismal, i-e., not 
Khazar, names. 

The second Arab-Khazar war began in 722 or earlier, and 
ended in 737 with the defeat of the Khazars by Marwan b. Mu- 
hammad (later Marwan 11). The Khazar khaqan is said at this 
time to have professed Islam. If so, we hear no more about it. 
Later the khaqan was a Jew, as we know from the Arabic ge- 
ographers Ibn Rustah (c. 290/903), Istakhri (c. 320/932), Ibn 
Hauqal (367/977), etc., and it is implied in the Reply of Jo- 
seph that the beginnings of Khazar Judaism dated as far back 
as 112/730, when the Khazars defeated the Arabs south of the 
Caucasus, and from the spoils consecrated a tabernacle on the 
Mosaic model. The conversion of the leading Khazars to Juda- 
ism perhaps took place toward 740 c.z. (see below). It seems 
at all events certain that the Khazars successfully resisted the 
Arabs for several decades, and that they were reduced only 
with difficulty and at a time when the internal situation of the 
caliphate prevented the Arabs from exploiting their victory: 
Marwan was called away to become the last *Umayyad Caliph 
(744) and to struggle against ever-growing opposition, until 
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his death in 750 at the hands of *Abbasid soldiers in Egypt. 
The dynastic crisis probably saved Khazaria. At the same time 
the situation had wider implications, for if Marwan had been 
able to hold the Khazar territory permanently, the history of 
Eastern Europe might have been very different. 


The Khazar Double Kingship 

This was a phenomenon found among other Turkic peoples, 
e.g., the Qara-Khanids, and not unknown elsewhere; compare 
the double kingship at Sparta in antiquity, and the shogun and 
mikado of medieval Japan. How far back the institution goes 
among the Khazars cannot be exactly determined. Ya‘qubi 
(ninth century) speaks of the Khazar khaqan and his repre- 
sentative (khalifa) apparently in the sixth century (Historiae, 
ed. by M.T. Houtsma, 1 (1883), 203; cf. above for Ziebel Jebu 
Khaqan in 627). Arab accounts, in Tabari, Ibn al-Athir, etc., of 
the Arab-Khazar wars (see above) afford no precise evidence 
of the dual kingship, yet the Arab geographers regularly men- 
tion it. The account of al-Istakhri, written c. 320/932, is as fol- 
lows (Viae regnorum, ed. by M.J. De Goeje (1927), 223ff.): “As 
to their politics and system of government, their chief is called 
khaqan of the Khazars. He is greater than the king of the Kha- 
zars [elsewhere called by al-Istakhri the bak or bak, i.e., beg], 
except that the king of the Khazars appoints him. When they 
wish to appoint this khaqan, they bring him and throttle him 
with a piece of silk, till, when his breath is nearly cut off, they 
say to him, “How long do you wish to reign?’ and he says, ‘So- 
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and-so many years. If he dies short of them, well and good. If 
not, he is killed when he reaches that year. The khaqanate is 
valid among them only in a house of notables. He possesses 
no right of command nor of veto but he is honored, and peo- 
ple prostrate themselves when they enter his presence.... The 
khaqanate is in a group of notables who possess neither sov- 
ereignty nor riches. When the chief place comes to one of 
them, they appoint him, and do not consider his condition. 
I have been informed by a reliable person that he had seen a 
young man selling bread in one of the sigs. People said that 
when their khaqan died, there was none more deserving of 
the khaqanate than he, except that he was a Muslim, and the 
khaqanate is not conferred on any but a Jew.” 

A remarkable parallel to the inauguration ceremony de- 
scribed by Istakhri is found in a Chinese source on the Turks 
in the sixth century c.£., the Chou Shu (trans. by Liu Mau- 
Tsai, Die chinesischen Nachrichten zur Geschichte der Ost- 
Tuerken, 1 (1958), 8). Recently the theory of A. Alféldi that 
the double kingship among nomadic peoples corresponds 
to leadership of the two wings of the horde (“Tirklerde cift 
krallik,’ Ikinci Tiirk Tarih Kongresi, Istanbul, 1943, 507-19) has 
won wide acceptance, but does not apply particularly well to 
the Khazars. Mas‘tidi had already suspected that the Khazar 
khaqan represented a dynasty which had been superseded 
(Murij al-Dhahab, ed. by B. de Maynard and P. de Cour- 
teille, 2 (1878), 13). K. Czeglédy (op. cit.) has suggested that 
the khaqan was the representative at the Khazar capital, Atil, 
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of the West Turks, whom he thinks of as in control of Khaz- 
aria. This is not likely to have been the situation except for a 
very short time, since the Khazar capital was not transferred 
to Atil before the time of the first Arab-Khazar war (642-52) 
and the destruction of the West Turkish power took place in 
652-57. Yet the Khazar khaqan may in fact have represented 
the West Turk ruling dynasty. This seems to be the view of the 
tenth-century Persian work, Hudid al-‘Alam (trans. Minor- 
sky, 162), according to which the khaqan of the Khazars was 
“of the descendants of Ansa,” apparently corresponding to 
Asna, or Achena, well-known as the ruling family among the 
Turks. Ko-sa (different from K‘o-sa above), the name in Chi- 
nese of a subtribe of the Uigurs, is often taken as the equivalent 
of Khazars. We know that the destruction of the West Turks 
was brought about by a coalition of which the Uigurs formed 
part. It may therefore be that the convulsions which attended 
the breakup of the West Turkish Empire brought forward this 
section of the Uigurs, so that, while the khaqan represented 
the old ruling family, the Khazar beg, i.e., the effective king, 
was their representative. 


Date of the Khazar Conversion to Judaism 

This has already been referred to above (see *Bulan and below 
Khazar Correspondence). The date c. 740 C.E. is suggested by 
converging considerations, namely, the circumstances of the 
reported conversion to Islam in 737 and the dating given by 
*Judah Halevi in the Kazari (Cosri). The absence of distinct 
references to the Judaism of the Khazars in the biographies of 
St. Abo of Tiflis, who was in Khazaria c. 780 c.£. and of Con- 
stantine (Cyril), who was there c. 860, should not be pressed 
as proof that the conversion to Judaism took place only later 
(cf. also M.I. Artamonov, Istoriya Khazar, 332-3). Mas‘tdi 
states positively that the king of the Khazars became a Jew in 
the caliphate of Hartin al-Rashid (786-809 c.£.). This may 
well refer to the reformation c. 800 under *Obadiah of which 
the Reply of Joseph speaks. S.P. Tolstov has sought to explain 
the Khazar conversion to Judaism as a result of the conquest 
of Khwarizm (*Khorezm) by the Arab general Muslim ibn 
Qutayba in 712. 


The Khazar Empire 
The extent of the territory ruled by the Khazars has been vari- 
ously estimated. Thus B.A. Ribakov (“K voprosu o roli kha- 
zarskogo kaganata v istorii Rusi,” Sovetskaya Arkheologiya, 18 
(1953), 128-50) makes Khazaria a small territory on the lower 
courses of the Volga and Don, to include Sarkil (see below) 
and the Khazar capital (assigning separate localities to Atil, 
Khamlij, and al-Bayda, usually taken to be the same place). 
This is based principally on the data in the world map of Idrisi, 
which offers a somewhat misleading picture of Khazaria (see 
K. Miller, Mappae Arabicae, 1 (1926), Heft 2). On the other 
hand, S.P. Tolstov envisages a Khazaria united with Khwarizm 
under one ruler to form a single state, a view for which the 
evidence is slight. 

It must be allowed, however, that at one time Khazar rule 
extended westward a long way beyond the Crimea-Caucasus- 
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Volga region which for the Greek and Arabic sources is Khaz- 
aria. The Russian Primary Chronicle ((1953), 58-59; Chronicle 
of Nestor, Povest vremennykh let) reports that at an unspeci- 
fied date the Polians south of the Middle Dnieper paid tribute 
to the Khazars of a sword per hearth, and that in 859 c.£. the 
Polians, Severians, and Viatichians paid them a white squir- 
rel skin per hearth (trans. Cross and Sherbowitz-Wetzor, 58, 
59). Later these payments in kind ceased to be made, being 
evidently replaced by money payments; e.g., the Radimichians 
paid the Khazars a shilling or dirham apiece until 885 c.£., ac- 
cording to the Chronicle (61), and the Viatichians until 964, 
the same per plowshare (ibid., 84). All these peoples were ex- 
posed to attack by any strong forces coming up the valleys of 
the Don and Donets from the Khazar territory. Kiev itself was 
occupied by the Khazars for some period before 862, but pre- 
sumably was not built by or for them (ibid., 60, cf. 54), unlike 
Sarkel or *Sarkil on the Don, which on the application of the 
khaqan and beg to Emperor Theophilus was constructed by 
Byzantine workmen in 833 c.£. All of these territories were to 
be taken from the Khazars, some already in the ninth century, 
by the advancing Russians. 

East of the Volga, in the direction of Khwarizm, the situ- 
ation is obscure. Al-Istakhri tells of caravans passing between 
Khwarizm and Khazaria, mentioning specifically Slav, Kha- 
zar, and Turkish slaves and all kinds of furs among the prin- 
cipal merchandise of Khwarizm. On the other hand, he says 
that Khwarizm has the nomad Turks (Ghuzz) on its northern 
and western frontier, not the Khazars. According to Tolstov, a 
“royal road” led from Khorezm to the Volga, traces of which 
may be seen from the air, and he finds in it an indication of 
the emergence of a great Khorezmian-Khazar state in the tenth 
and beginning of the 11" century (cf. above). 


The Extent of Khazar Judaism 
While the Khazars were generally known to their neighbors 
as Jews (cf. notably the narrative of Ibn Fadlan), they seem to 
have had little or no contact with the central Jewish organiza- 
tion in Iraq, and they tend to be mentioned less by Rabbanite 
than by Karaite authors. This is not to say that the Khazars 
were Karaites, a view which has not lacked defenders, at least 
since the time of A. *Firkovich. Yet such contemporary or 
nearly contemporary documents as we possess offer no evi- 
dence of the Karaism of the Khazars. On the other hand, it 
would seem that the lack of interest in the Khazars on the part 
of the Jewish authorities, as reflected in the literary works at 
our disposal, was due at least partly to their imperfect adher- 
ence to Judaism. This is illustrated notably in their retention of 
a number of pagan (shamanist) customs, dating back to their 
Turkic past, which are duly noted by the Arab geographers. 
We may here consider the position of H. Baratz that in 
the oldest Russian writings of a legal character there are He- 
brew, mostly biblical-talmudic, elements, and that these go 
back to Khazar times. Thus the fact that early Russian codes, 
including the Zakon sudni liudem (“Law for the Judging of the 
People”), contain traces of Mosaic and talmudic legislation, 
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is due not to contact with the Catholic West, as has also been 
maintained, but to the influence of the Jewish Khazars. This 
view has been characterized by a Russian academician (I.V. 
Yagich) as “a scarlet thread for everyone to walk by.’ Yet the 
chance of Khazar influence on Russian codes, in the form of 
the introduction of Mosaic and talmudic elements, clearly be- 
comes less if it is demonstrable, as seems to be the case, that 
Khazar Judaism was never very strong. (For Baratz’s view see 
his Collection of Works on the Question of Hebrew Elements 
in Ancient Russian Literature — in Russian — Vol. 1, Paris, 
1926-27, Vol. 11, Berlin, 1924; also Léon Baratz, Sur les origi- 
nes étrangeres de la plupart des lois civiles russes, Publications 
de l'Institut de Droit Comparé de l'Université de Paris (lére 
Série), 52, Appendice.) 


The Downfall of Khazaria 

The Reply of Joseph mentions that the Khazars guarded the 
mouth of the Volga before 961 c.z. and prevented the Rus- 
sians from reaching the Caspian. On several occasions, nota- 
bly c. 913 and again in 943, the Russians made raids down the 
Volga, passing through Atil. Later, apparently in 965, Khazaria 
was the object of a great Russian attack, which was aimed at 
the Khazar capital and reached as far as Samandar, as we know 
from Ibn Hawaal. From this disaster the Khazars appear to 
have recovered only partially. Again at this time (cf. above) we 
hear of a Khazar khaqan adopting Islam. His motive is said to 
have been to secure the help of the people of Khwarizm (Mis- 
kawayh, ed. Amedroz, 11, 209; Ibn al-Athir, vi, 196). 

After 965 the Khazars are still mentioned occasionally, 
but scarcely for long as an independent people. We cannot 
use the Cairo Genizah document published by J. Mann, con- 
cerning a messianic movement supposedly in Khazaria in the 
time of al-Afdal, the great Fatimid vizier who ruled 1094-1121 
(REJ, 71 (1920), 89-93; 89 (1930), 257-8), as proof of contin- 
ued Khazar existence until this time, since it has been shown 
that the movement in question took place in Kurdistan (see 
S.D. Goitein, “Obadyah, a Norman Proselyte,” in JJs, 4 (1953), 
74ff.). Furthermore, Oleg, the same who, according to the Rus- 
sian Chronicle, established himself in Tmutorokan in 1083, is 
called in a seal of the 11°*-12" century “archon of all Khazaria” 
(N. Banescu in Bulletin of the Romanian Academy, Hist. Sect. 
22 (1941), cited by A.V. Soloviev, For Roman Jakobson (1956), 
478). Whatever is precisely indicated here by “Khazaria” - e.g., 
the Khazar country in the Crimea - such a claim could not 
have been made prior to 965. We must therefore see the Kha- 
zar state as having subsisted until the second half of the tenth 
century, or the 11'* century at the latest. By the 12" century the 
Qipchaqs or Cumans (identified also with the Polovtsi) ap- 
peared in the steppes once ruled by the Khazars. At the time 
of the Mongol invasions in the 13" century, it was they, not 
the Khazars, who were in possession. 


The Khazar Correspondence 

This name is usually given to what appears as an interchange of 
letters in Hebrew between *Hisdai ibn Shaprut, a well-known 
personality of Muslim Spain in the tenth century, and *Joseph, 
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king of the Khazars. M.I. Artamonov (Istoriya Khazar, 12) in- 
cludes the Cambridge Document as well as the Letter of Hisdai 
and the Reply of Joseph in the Khazar Correspondence, but 
this would seem to be contrary to general usage. The Reply is 
available in a Long Version and a Short Version (Lv and sv). 
The Correspondence involves serious critical difficulties, and 
its authenticity has been much debated. 

The Letter of Hisdai begins with a piyyut containing an 
acrostic which gives his own name and that of Menahem b. 
Sarugq, the latter presumably acting as Hisdai’s secretary and 
being the author of the piyyut. The prose part, after compli- 
ments, refers to the geographical situation of al-Andalus and 
Khazaria and describes the natural wealth of al-Andalus and 
Hisdai’s own position there. It seems that his interest has been 
aroused by his having heard repeatedly that the Khazars are 
Jews. The Letter mentions attempts made by Hisdai to get in 
touch with the Khazar king. He was finally successful through 
the instrumentality of two Jews, Mar Saul and Mar Joseph, 
who accompanied an embassy which arrived at Cordoba from 
the “king of the G-b-lim, who are the Saqlab” (see below). The 
Letter of Hisdai was conveyed to the East by their means, ie., 
overland, and eventually was put into the hands of the Khazar 
king, according to the Reply, by a certain Jacob or (Lv) Isaac 
b. Eliezer, a Central European Jew. The tone of the Letter of 
Hisdai is mostly one of enquiry, and it invites an answer to 
questions which range over a variety of topics: Is there a Jew- 
ish kingdom anywhere on earth? How did the Jews come to 
Khazaria? In what way did the conversion of the Khazars take 
place? Where does the king live? To what tribe does he be- 
long? What is his method of procession to his place of wor- 
ship? Does war abrogate the Sabbath? Has the Khazar king 
any information about the possible end of the world? Hisdai 
mentions that ‘Abd al-Rahman 111 al-Nasir is the reigning king 
of al-Andalus. This gives 961 as the terminus ad quem for the 
Letter, with 953-55 as a possible terminus a quo, for in those 
years Cordoba was visited by John of Gorz, as envoy of the 
German emperor Otto 1, who may be the “king of the G-b-lim, 
who are the Saqlab” already referred to. 

The Reply of Joseph begins by referring to the principal 
contents of the Letter and recapitulates a number of its ques- 
tions. It then relates the early history of the Khazars, and pro- 
ceeds to deal at length with the conversion to Judaism under 
Balan. The conversion is initiated by a dream of Balan, which 
he communicates to a certain general among them (LV), ap- 
parently the beg. From the spoils of a Khazar attack on Ard- 
abil, south of the Caucasus, for which we have the synchro- 
nism 730 in the Arabic sources, a tabernacle on the biblical 
model is set up. A religious debate between representatives 
of Judaism, Christianity, and Islam is held, after which Bulan 
and the principal Khazars accept the religion of Israel. Under a 
later king, Obadiah, there was a reform of religion. Synagogues 
and schools were built, and the Khazars became familiar with 
Torah, Mishnah, Talmud, and the liturgy, i-e., rabbinic Judaism 
was introduced. Joseph then traces his descent from Obadiah 
and gives a description of his country and capital. He refers 
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to Hisdai’s question concerning the end of the age in a some- 
what noncommittal fashion, and finally expresses his desire 
that Hisdai may come to Khazaria, which, if a notice in a map 
of Ibn Hawgal can be trusted, he actually did. 

The correspondence has been available since the appear- 
ance of the work Kol Mevasser of Isaac Akrish in or after 1577, 
and more generally since the two letters were published by 
the younger *Buxtorf in his edition of the book Cosri (Kizari) 
of Judah Halevi in 1660. It is not known what manuscript 
source was used by Isaac Akrish; Buxtorf depended on Kol 
Mevasser. The only known manuscript of the Correspondence 
as a whole, containing the Letter of Hisdai and the Reply of 
Joseph (sv), is in the library of Christ Church, Oxford. This 
manuscript is very similar to the printed text, which, it has 
been suggested, is a transcript. There appear to be no special 
grounds for this opinion, though the manuscript, which is un- 
dated, has no claims to great antiquity. Nothing is sure about 
its provenance, but it is thought to have belonged originally 
to the celebrated Dr. Fell (1625-1686). 

A longer version of the Reply of Joseph was published by 
A. *Harkavy in 1874, from a manuscript of the Second Firkov- 
ich Collection in the Leningrad Public Library. The Long Ver- 
sion bears no indication of any alterations or additions, and 
is supposed to date from the 13" century. Harkavy, in spite of 
his very critical attitude to Firkovich, regarded it as the un- 
doubted original of the Short Version. 

It appears impossible to suppose that the Khazar Cor- 
respondence is a fabrication of the 16'* century in view of a 
reference to it, with the citation of part of the Reply of Joseph, 
agreeing in general with the Long Version, in the Sefer ha-It- 
tim of Judah b. Barzillai al-Bargeloni, dated between 1090 and 
1105, and a similar reference in the Sefer ha-Kabbalah of Abra- 
ham *Ibn Daud in the 12" century. It cannot be admitted that 
these works were interpolated in the 16" century or later, to 
support the authenticity. Nor does it appear at all plausible that 
the letters forming the Khazar Correspondence were forger- 
ies of the tenth century, composed with a view to informing 
the Jews about the Khazars. It is demonstrable that the literary 
style of the Letter of Hisdai differs from that of the Reply of 
Joseph in a marked manner. The classical Hebrew construc- 
tion of vav conversive with the imperfect to express the past 
tense is freely used in the Letter of Hisdai, actually 48 times 
as against 14 times when the past tense is rendered by simple 
vav with the perfect. In the Reply (Lv), on the other hand, vav 
conversive with the imperfect occurs not more than once or 
twice, while the past is expressed by the perfect and simple vav 
nearly 100 times. Further, in the Short Version of the Reply the 
vav conversive with the imperfect to express the past, instead 
of simple vav with the perfect, occurs in a number of passages 
where the wording is different from the Long Version. There 
is a new proportion of vav conversive with the imperfect to 
simple vav with the perfect: 37 to 50. It may therefore be af- 
firmed that there is a separate authorship for the Letter and 
the Reply, and assumed that the Long Version of the Reply, or 
something very like it, has been worked over by a third hand 
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to produce the Short Version. There are grounds for thinking 
that the Reply originally was written in a non-Arabic-speak- 
ing environment. Most people would agree with Kokovtsov’s 
cautious statement that as basis for both versions there is the 
same original text, in general better preserved in the Long Ver- 
sion. B.A. Ribakov supposed that an authentic letter of King 
Joseph was worked over in Tmutorokan toward the end of the 
ut century (“about 1083”), which resulted in the Long Ver- 
sion, and that some time afterward the text of the Long Ver- 
sion was modified by Jews of Barcelona to produce the Short 
Version of the Reply. 

[Douglas Morton Dunlop] 
Khazar Jews After the Fall of the Kingdom 
The artifacts of the Khazars appear to be scant. A number of 
sites have been excavated, and though details of the archaeo- 
logical activity in Russia are difficult to obtain (the Russians 
hold a monopoly on digs in ancient Khazaria), it appears that 
there have not been any sensational discoveries to date. No 
royal burial sites have been unearthed - hardly surprising 
since, according to Ibn Fadlan, the khaqans were buried un- 
der a stream - and no inscriptions, public or private. 

Prior to 1914 archaeological excavations were con- 
ducted in successive years, especially at Verkhnii Saltov on 
the Donets. Since then, scholars have been divided on whether 
or not Saltov is a Khazar site. Additional work has been done 
at Bulghar and at the neighboring town of Suwar, which was 
mentioned in al-Istakhri. A tenth-century two-storied palace, 
in which many coins were found, was discovered at the latter 
site, but this, the only building of a public character which has 
come to light, might possibly be Bulgar rather than Khazar. 

Belaya (Bela) Vezha, the ancient Sarkil, near the village 
of Tsimlyanskaya on the left bank of the lower Don, has been 
the site which has attracted the most interest in recent years. 
Though not the Khazar capital, as had been erroneously at- 
tested, it was an important settlement. Nothing specifically 
Jewish has been found there. Nevertheless, discoveries anal- 
ogous to the culture of Saltov and Mayatskoe Gorodishche, 
both at least presumed Khazar sites, were unearthed, as well 
as ceramics engraved with markings of the type found in the 
Don inscriptions. No traces of the fortress constructed by the 
Greeks for the Khazars have been found. 

In spite of the negligible information of an archaeological 
nature, the presence of Jewish groups and the impact of Jewish 
ideas in Eastern Europe are considerable during the Middle 
Ages. Groups have been mentioned as migrating to Central 
Europe from the East or have been referred to as Khazars, thus 
making it impossible to overlook the possibility that they orig- 
inated from within the former Khazar Empire. Even though 
the 12"*-century traveler Benjamin of Tudela did not mention 
Khazaria as such he did refer to Khazars in Constantinople 
and Alexandria. Aside from the Kabars (Khazars) who mi- 
grated earlier to Hungary, the Hungarian duke Taksony (tenth 
century) is said to have invited the Khazars to settle in his 
lands. In about 1117 Khazars appear to have come to Vladimir 
Monomakh, Prince of Kiev, after fleeing from the Cumans, 
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building a town they named Bela Vezha (near Chernigov). If 
this assumption is correct, these Khazars previously lived in 
Bela Vezha (Sarkil) and then settled near Chernigov. Prior to 
this time Jews who were possibly Khazars were introduced by 
Svyatopolk into Kiev. The Khalisioi in the 12 century, who 
were mentioned as fighting against Manuel 1 Comnenus, re- 
tained, according to John Cinnamus, “the Mosaic laws but not 
in their pure form” (see bibl.). As late as 1309 a council of the 
Hungarian clergy (at Pressburg) forbade Catholics to marry 
those people who were at that time described as Khazars; pa- 
pal confirmation of this decision was given in 1346. 

Both the Mountain Jews and the Karachais seem to be 
connected with the Khazars of the Caucasus region. It is also 
possible that there were Khazar Jews in the Crimea, which was 
known to the Italians in the late Middle Ages and perhaps still 
later as Gazaria. The Turkish-speaking Karaites of the Crimea, 
Poland, and elsewhere have affirmed a connection with the 
Khazars, which is perhaps confirmed by evidence from folk- 
lore and anthropology as well as language. There seems to be 
a considerable amount of evidence attesting to the continued 
presence in Europe of descendants of the Khazars. 

The story of the conversion of the Khazar king to Juda- 
ism formed the basis for Judah Halevi’s famous philosophical 
dialogue, Kizdri (see *Judah Halevi). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.M. Dunlop, History of the Jewish Khazars 
(1954, p. b. 1967), includes extensive bibliography; idem, in: Roth, 
Dark Ages, ch. 8, and index; M.I. Artamonoy, Istoriya Khazar (1962), 
especially valuable for the archaeology; V. Minorsky, in: Oriens, 11 
(1958), 122-45 (review of Dunlop's History...); G. Moravcsik, Byzanti- 
noturcica, 2 (1958), 334-6 (refers to Greek sources); A. Zajaczkowski, 
in: Acta Orientalia Hungaricae, 12 (1961), 299-307 (regards the Kara- 
ites as successors of the Khazars); Szyszman, in: Revue de Histoire 
des Religions, 152 (1957), 174-221 (an original short treatment from 
the Karaite standpoint); A.N. Poliak, Kazariyyah (Heb., 1951°); A. 
Yarmolinsky, in: Bulletin of the New York Public Library, 42 (1938), 
695-710; 63 (1959), 237-41 (bibliographies); B.D. Weinryb, in: Stud- 
ies in Bibliography and Booklore, 6 (1963), 111-29 (updates Yarmo- 
linsky’s bibliographies); B.A. Ribakov, in: Sovetskaya Arkheologiya, 
18 (1953), 128-50. 


KHERSON, city in Nikolayev district, Ukraine. The town 
was founded in 1778 and Jews began to settle there a few years 
later. In 1799 there were 39 Jewish merchants in Kherson and 
180 Jewish townsmen. A Jewish hospital was built in 1827. Like 
other communities in New Russia, that of Kherson grew rap- 
idly during the 19'* century, as a result of the settlement of 
the whole area by Jewish emigrants who left the northwestern 
provinces of the *Pale of Settlement for the southern provinces 
which were developing in this period. The number of Jews in- 
creased from 3,832 in 1847 to 17,755 (30% of the total) in 1897. 
Jews played an important role in the development of the town, 
and in 1862 the governor of Kherson province even recom- 
mended that one of the Jewish merchants be elected mayor, 
claiming that there were no suitable Christian candidates. He 
added that since many of the Jewish merchants owned prop- 
erties and were educated, the election of one of them to the 
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mayoralty would result in tangible benefits to the town. Al- 
though also supported by the governor-general of New Russia, 
this recommendation was not approved. In 1884, of 150 mer- 
chants, 73 were Jews; 8 factories out of 53 and 55 shops out of 
123 belonged to them. At the end of the 19 century, Kherson 
became an active center of Zionism: the Biluists Yaakov Sher- 
tok and Zeev Smilansky were then active. When Eliezer Paper 
was appointed director of the talmud torah in 1896, he intro- 
duced the “Ivrit-be-Ivrit” method, teaching Hebrew through 
the medium of Hebrew. Jewish pupils constituted a majority 
in the secondary schools. From the beginning of the 20" cen- 
tury there operated a mutual fund bank for petty merchants 
and artisans. In 1909 it had 1,093 members and a capital of 
13,880 rubles. The Jews of Kherson suffered during the po- 
groms which swept the Ukraine in 1905 and during the civil 
war. *Denikin’s soldiers carried out pogroms in April 1919. In 
the beginning of the Soviet regime, in the years 1921-22, there 
was great hunger, and many died of starvation (in December 
1921, 39; in February 1922, 189). In the 1920s there was a court 
of law in which proceedings were held in Yiddish, and a Jew- 
ish elementary school with an enrollment of 220 in 1925, out 
of 1,200 children of school age. There were also an industrial 
school and Jewish departments in the local university. An un- 
derground Chabad yeshivah existed at the beginning of the 
19308. Early in the 1930s many Jews worked in factories, and 
in the biggest - the Petrovski plant - there were 1,500 Jews 
out of 4,500 workers. There were 14,837 Jews (19% of the total 
population) in the town in 1926, and 16,145 (of a total popu- 
lation of 96,988) in 1939. The Germans occupied Kherson on 
August 19, 1941. On August 29 they killed 100 Jews and in early 
September, 110. On September 7, a ghetto was established, and 
a Judenrat and Jewish police were organized. On September 
24-25 Einsatzkommando 11a murdered 8,000 Jews. Later Jews 
found hiding were executed, and in February 1942 some 400 
children of mixed marriages were killed. In 1959, there were 
9,500 Jews (6% of the total population) living in Kherson. The 
last synagogue was closed by the authorities in 1959 but was 
returned to the community in 1991 as Jewish life revived de- 
spite the emigration of most of the Jews. 


Province of Kherson 

The province (gubernia) of Kherson was until the 1917 Rev- 
olution among the provinces of New Russia, and during the 
19'" century one of the main areas attracting Jews from other 
parts of Russia. The number of Jews in the province grew from 
11,870 in 1818 to 339,910 in 1897, one of the highest rates of in- 
crease in the Pale of Settlement. The majority of the Jews lived 
in the towns: 70.89% in 1897, as against 10.18% in the townlets 
and 18.93% in the villages. A considerable part of the Jewish 
population was concentrated in the large urban centers, es- 
pecially *Odessa. Other large communities at the end of the 
19 century were Yelizavetgrad (*Kirovograd), *Nikolayev, 
and Kherson. The province of Kherson was the principal 
center for government-sponsored Jewish agricultural settle- 
ment in Russia, and the largest relative concentration of Jew- 
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ish farmers in the country was found there (7.15% of the Jew- 
ish population of the province in 1897). From the economic 
point of view, the Jews of the Kherson province were among 
the wealthiest and most stable in the Pale of Settlement. Like 
the Jews of the other southern provinces of Russia, those of 
Kherson were mainly engaged in commerce (41.36% in 1897), 
particularly trading in grain and other agricultural products; 
20.52% of the Jews of the region earned their livelihood from 
this trade in 1897. General education and modification in the 
traditional way of life made greater progress among the Jews 
of Kherson province than in the other regions of the Pale of 
Settlement; 45.1% of the Jewish men and 24.6% of the Jewish 
women in the province were able to read Russian in 1897. After 
the 1917 Revolution, the province was divided up into several 
separate administrative units. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Haklaim Yehudim be-Arvot Rusyah (1965); 
M. Golinkin, Me-Heikhalei Yefet le-Oholei Shem (1948), 15, passim. 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


KHMELNIK (Humielnik, Khmelnik until 1772), town in the 
Vinnitsa district, Ukraine. A Jewish community is mentioned 
there as early as 1565; it possessed five houses. In 1606 the lo- 
cal Christian merchants and artisans complained about Jewish 
competition. It can be assumed that the community suffered 
during the *Chmielnicki massacres, but it slowly recovered, 
mainly during the Turkish occupation, 1672-99. In the first 
half of the 18" century the Jews suffered from the *Haidam- 
acks’ attacks. In 1789 there were 38 Jewish shopkeepers, 53 
innkeepers, and 43 artisans, most of them tailors. From 1,417 
persons in 1765 (in Khmelnik and environs), the number of 
Jews had risen to 3,137 in 1847, and to 5,977 in 1897 (of a total 
population of 11,657). On the eve of World War 1 most of the 
shops - in some trades, all of them - belonged to Jews. On 
May 5, 1919, Jewish *self-defense in Khmelnik was organized. 
It fought successfully for three months against the bands of 
Ataman Shepil and Volyniets, killing many of them and taking 
their arms. In 1926 Khmelnik had 6,011 Jews (of a total pop- 
ulation of 10,792), their number dropping to 4,793 (of 7,513) 
in 1939. In the 1920s artisans’ cooperatives were organized, 
and in 1927 an agricultural cooperative of former merchants, 
which numbered 100 Jewish families in 1935, had 60 desyat- 
ines, a large number of livestock, and agricultural machines. 
In the 1920s there was a local Jewish council that conducted 
its deliberations in Yiddish. In 1934 the Jewish school had 
600 pupils (most of the children of the town). The German 
forces occupied the town on July 17, 1941, and most of the Jews 
stayed, because the local Party boss was against evacuation. 
The Jews were ordered to establish a Judenrat of four, to wear 
a white armband with a blue Magen David, to do slave labor, 
and to turn over all radios, sewing machines, bicycles, etc. On 
August 12, 1941 Einsatzkommando 5 murdered 387 men. On 
January 5, 1942, a ghetto was established, swelled by refugees. 
On January 9, 5,800 Jews were killed, leaving skilled work- 
ers with families and the many who hid. Another 1,240 were 
gathered and executed on January 18. On June 12 Ukrainian 
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policemen along with Hungarian soldiers killed 360 Jews. On 
March 3, 1943, the ghetto was liquidated and 1,300 were mur- 
dered. Another 132 were executed on June 26, 1943, while 85 
Jews escaped. The last 14 escaped in December 1943. Some of 
them joined Soviet partisan units. Khmelnik was liberated on 
March 18, 1944. In 1959 over 1,000 Jews (8.5%) lived there. In 
1979 they numbered about 500. Most of them left for Israel 
and the West in the 1990s. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Reshummot, 3 (1923), 393; B. West (ed.), Naf- 
tulei Dor, 2 (1955), 142-59 (Eng., Struggle of a Generation, 1959); idem, 
Be-Hevlei Kelayah (1963), 94-98; Vyestnik Zapadnoy Rossii (1869). 


[Shmuel Spector (2"4 ed.)] 


KHODASEVICH, VLADISLAV FELITSIANOVICH 
(1886-1939), Russian poet, son of a Russified Pole and of 
the daughter of J. *Brafman. Khodasevich began to publish 
verse in 1905, and his first anthology appeared in 1908. Born 
in Moscow, he emigrated from the U.S.S.R. in 1922 and set- 
tled in Paris, where he lived destitute and in poor health. A 
highly gifted lyric poet in his own right, Khodasevich is also 
remembered as a translator of Polish, Armenian, and mod- 
ern Hebrew verse. His appreciation of *Bialik (1934) is prob- 
ably the best brief essay on the Hebrew poet ever written in 
Russian. Khodasevich translated many Hebrew poets, most 
notably Saul *Tchernichowsky, and he published a volume of 
these translations, Iz yevreyskikh poetov (1921, 19237). He was 
also coeditor, with L.B. Jaffe, of Yevreyskaya antologiya, an 
anthology of Hebrew writing brought out in Russia in 1918 
by the Safrut publishing house. The foremost Russian émigré 
poet, Khodasevich remained unknown in the U.S.S.R., where 
none of his books or translations was allowed to appear or to 
circulate in the U.S.S.R. after his departure for the West. Lit- 
eraturnye stati i vospominaniya, a volume of essays and recol- 
lections, appeared in New York in 1954, and a modern edition 
of his poetry in 1961. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N.N. Berberova, The Italics Are Mine (1969); 
idem, in: Russian Review, 11:2 (1952), 78-85; V.V. Veidle, Poeziya Kho- 


dasevicha (1928). 
[Maurice Friedberg] 


KHODORKOVSKY, MIKHAIL BORISOVICH (1963- ), 
Russian “oligarch” Born in Moscow to a Jewish father who 
was a factory worker, Khodorkovsky graduated from the 
Mendeleev Institute of Chemical Technology, where he stud- 
ied economics, and served as deputy head of the Communist 
Youth League, the Komsomol. With several partners from the 
Komsomol he opened a private coffee house in 1986, expand- 
ing to import and sell such goods as brandy and computers. By 
1988 he had built up an import-export business that brought 
in $10 million a year. In 1989 he and his partners opened Bank 
Menatep, one of Russia's first privately owned banks. Highly 
successful, Menatep was the first Russian enterprise to issue 
stocks to the public since the Russian Revolution (1917). Its 
clients included many government services and ministries. 
Meanwhile, Khodorkovsky continued to expand his import- 
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export empire. In 1995 Menatep won the bid to acquire a con- 
trolling interest in the state-owned oil company Yukos. 

When the ruble collapsed in 1998 Menatep went under 
as well, losing its banking license and its shares in Yukos. By 
2000 Khodorkovsky was back on his feet, and back in control 
of Menatep and Yukos. In 2003 Yukos merged with the Sibneft 
oil company. With 19.5 billion barrels of oil and gas, the cor- 
poration owned the second-largest oil and gas reserves in the 
world, after Exxon Mobil. That year, Khodorkovsky ranked 
#26 on the list of the World’s Richest People and #1 as the 
wealthiest man in Russia. 

On October 23, 2003, the billionaire Khodorkovsky was 
arrested on charges of fraud and tax evasion. His dramatic 
arrest was carried out by 15 masked federal operatives and 
dozens of armed agents. In May 2005 he was sentenced to 
nine years’ imprisonment. In October 2005, he was sent to 
a labor camp. 

The Russian crackdown on the economic crimes of the 
so-called oligarchs — a few dozen Jews and non-Jews control- 
ling a quarter of Russia’s national product and worth over 
$100 billion — has been perceived by many as tinged with an- 


tisemitism. 
[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


°KHOMEINI, AYATOLLAH (1902-1989), Iranian religious 
leader. He was born in the small town of Khomein situated 
in the central part of *Iran and died in *Teheran. He lost his 
father when he was an infant and later his mother when he 
was 15. He studied Islamic theology in Arak, a town in cen- 
tral Iran, and years later completed his studies in the holy 
city of Qomm. 

In 1961 and 1963 Khomeini showed strong opposition 
to Mohammad Reza Shah's reforms, leading demonstrations 
and riots against the Shah. He consistently blamed the US. 
and Israel for all the corruption and backwardness in Iran. 
On June 3, 1963, he gave a provocative speech mainly against 
what he called the dependence of the Shah’s regime upon the 
US. and Israel. Two days later he was arrested, which resulted 
in anti-Shah demonstrations in Qomm and in other cities of 
Iran. The slogan “Death to the Shah, Death to America, and 
Death to Israel” was seen and heard almost everywhere. The 
demonstrations were crushed by the Shah's troops; many were 
killed or wounded. On November 4, 1963, Khomeini was sent 
into exile, first to *Turkey and then to *Iraq where he resided 
in the Shi’ holy city of Najaf. 

Anti-regime demonstrations motivated by Khomeini’s 
speeches, recorded on cassettes and pamphlets in Najaf, con- 
tinued however to arrive in Iran. The unrest and commotions 
culminated in 1977/78. The shah requested the Iraqi Govern- 
ment to expel Khomeini from Iraq. Khomeini chose to go to 
France (October 5, 1978). His frequent speeches from there, 
too, agitated the people against the Shah, the U.S. and Israel. 
The future of the Jewish community in Iran was in jeopardy. 
Several thousand Jews in Teheran, headed by some well- 
known social and religious personalities were “advised” to 
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take part in demonstrations, which they did (December 11, 
1978). Finally the Shah left Iran on January 16, 1979, and two 
weeks later Khomeini entered the country, being welcomed 
by millions of people; the Jews of Teheran once again were 
“advised” to join the demonstration to welcome Khomeini’s 
arrival (February 13, 1979). Soon afterwards, an Islamic Re- 
public was formed with a new Islamic constitution. Though it 
contained many discriminatory provisions against non-Mus- 
lims, it still granted second-class citizenship rights to Jews and 
other religious minorities, as protected non-Muslim monothe- 
ists - with the exception of the Bahais who were persecuted 
and over 200 of them were massacred all over Iran. The treat- 
ment of the Jews was ambivalent. 

In the first two to three years of the Islamic Republic of 
Iran (1R1), about one-third of Iran’s 80,000 Jews left for Israel, 
Europe, and the U.S. 1r1 broke its relations with Israel. The 
regime adapted a pro-Palestinian policy declaring that Israel 
and Zionism must be destroyed. 1R1 also encouraged the foun- 
dation of Hizbollah in Lebanon by supporting it with money, 
arms, and military advisers. Any tie with Israel was considered 
war against Islam. Though upon his return from Paris Kho- 
meini met with the heads of the Jewish community, declaring 
that Jews were to be protected by Islamic law, some 200 Jews 
were arrested and jailed. During his rule, about 20 Jews were 
executed by the Revolutionary Courts, among them the for- 
mer head of the Jewish Organization, the industrialist million- 
aire Habib Elghanaian (May 9, 1979). Many were deprived of 
their administrative, university, and high business positions. 
Jewish property on a large scale, amounting to more than one 
billion dollars, was confiscated by the regime. In recent years 
the 1r1 has tried to demonstrate some “friendly relations” 
with the remaining Jews of Iran who were led by the former 
Tudeh Party member, Parviz (Haroon) Yeshayai, the head of 
the Jewish Central Organization in Teheran. Nevertheless, 
events, such the arrest of 13 Jews in the last decade of the 20 
century, allegedly spying for Israel, show the true face of these 
relations. As long as the hatred against Israel and Zionism and 
the support of terrorist organizations such as Hizbollah con- 
tinue to fuel the foreign policy of Iran, the situation of Jews 
in 1rI will remain precarious. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sh. Bakhash, The Reign of the Ayatollas: Iran 
and the Islamic Revolution (1984); A. Netzer, “Beayot ha-Integrazyah 
ha-Tarbutit, ha-Hevratit ve-ha-Politit shel Yehudei Iran; in: Gesher, 
25:1-2 (1979), 69-83; idem, “Yehudei Iran, Yisrael, ve-ha-Republikah 
ha-Islamit shel Iran,” ibid., 26:1-2 (1980), 45-57; idem, “Iran ve-Yehu- 
deha be-Parashat Derakhim Historit; ibid., 1:10 (1982), 96-111; R.K. 
Ramazani, Revolutionary Iran (1986), 282-85; B. Souresrafil, Kho- 


meini and Israel (1988). 
[Amnon Netzer (24 ed.)] 


KHOREZM (Ar. Khwarizm), formerly also called Khiva, 
district in N.W. Uzbekistan, on the lower course of the Amu 
Darya River (Oxus), S. of the Aral Sea. From references in 
the Chronicles of the Arab historian al-Tabari (838-923) to 
the Arab conquest of Khorezm, and from related passages in 
the Cambridge Document (see *Khazars), S.P. Tolstov con- 
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cluded that the religion of the people of Khorezm before the 
Arab conquest was a peculiar syncretistic form of Judaism 
and that this was imported to Khazaria by survivors from the 
Judaizing circles from Khorezm (i.e., around 712 C.£.). The 
refugees were responsible not only for the Khazar conversion 
to Judaism but also, through setting aside the original Kha- 
zar khaqan and making their chief, *Bulan, the real ruler of 
Khazaria, responsible for the establishment of the Khazar dual 
kingship. However, no firm evidence exists for these conclu- 
sions and some of Tolstov’s details are manifestly incorrect: 
e.g., that R. Isaac Sangari, traditionally credited with play- 
ing an important part in the Khazars’ conversion to Judaism, 
should be identified with Khamjird (presumed = Khangiri, a 
name found on some Khorezmian coins), who is mentioned 
by al-Tabari. Yet in al-Tabar?s account Khamjird is evidently 
the name ofa region and not of a person. Tolstov further held 
that at one time, apparently in the eighth century, Khazaria 
and Khorezm formed a single state. However, his evidence, 
based largely on coins, is again far from conclusive. Similarly 
doubtful is his projected second union between Khazaria and 
Khorezm in the 10' and 11" centuries. 

Nevertheless it is clear that some relations existed be- 
tween Khorezm and Khazaria. Caravans passed between the 
two countries, and a corps of some thousands of men who had 
originally come “from the neighborhood of Khwarizm” were 
stationed at the Khazar capital, *Atil, in the tenth century (ac- 
cording to the contemporary Arab historian, al-Mas‘tdi). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. ibn J. al-Tabari, Annales: Tarikh al-Rusul 
wal-Mulik... ed. by M.J. de Goeje, ser. 1 pt. 5 (repr., 1964), 2903; ser. 
2 pt. 2 (repr., 1964), 1142-43, 1236-41; cf. Fr. tr. by M.H. Zotenberg, 3 
(1871), 573; 4 (1874), 177; Abu-Raihan al-Biraini, The Chronology of An- 
cient Nations, tr. and ed. by c.z. Sachau (1879), 42; D.M. Dunlop, His- 
tory of the Jewish Khazars (1954), index S.V. Khwarism; A.N. Poliak, 
Kazariyyah (1951), index; Baron, Social’, 3 (1954), 326; S. Szyszman, 
in: RHR, 152 (1957), 186-90; S.P. Tolstov, Po sledam drevnekharezmi- 
yskoy tsivilizatsii (1948: Auf den Spuren der altchoresmischen Kultur, 
1953), esp. chs. 9-10; idem, in: Sovetskaya etnografiya (1946), 94-104; 
M.I. Artamonoy, Istoriya Khazar (1962), 283-7 and index; F. Altheim 
and R. Stiehl, in: Anales de historia antigua y medieval, 8 (1955), 56-61; 
idem, Finanzgeschichte der Spaetantike (1957), 264-72. 


KHOROL, city in Poltava district, Ukraine. Jews first set- 
tled in Khorol in the early 19» century; from only 78 in 1847 
their number grew to 2,056 (25% of the total population) in 
1897. The Jews of Khorol constituted a typical community of 
*Chabad Hasidim, described by B. *Dinur, a native of Khorol, 
in his memoirs Be-Olam she-Shaka (1958). Dinur’s grandfa- 
ther, Abraham Madeyevski, was rabbi of Khorol in the second 
half of the 19'* century. There were schools for boys and girls 
as well as hadarim. In October 1905 a pogrom occurred, and 
in 1919 another pogrom was organized by soldiers of Gen- 
eral Denikin. In 1926 the Jewish population numbered 2,089 
(19.7%), but dropped to 701 (6.4% of the total population) in 
1939. The Germans occupied Khorol on September 13, 1941, 
and in October they murdered the 460 remaining Jews. 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 
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KHOTIN (Hotin in Romanian; Khocim in Polish), town in 
Bessarabia, today Moldova. Jewish merchants traveling from 
Constantinople to Lvov in the 15 and 16" centuries used to 
pass through Khotin, then an important customs station on 
the Polish-Moldavian border on the commercial route be- 
tween Turkey and Poland. Similarly, Jewish merchants from 
Poland used to visit Khotin for the fairs held there, evidence 
for which dates from 1541. However, the residence of Jews in 
Khotin is first mentioned in documents in 1741. When the 
Frankist movement arose in nearby Podolia in the 18" century 
(see Jacob *Frank and Frankists), Khotin, then under direct 
Turkish rule, served as a refuge for Frank and his followers 
when they were forced to leave Poland. In this period it also 
served as a refuge for *Judaizers who fled from Russia, and 
the community even sent emissaries to Germany to collect 
contributions for their maintenance. The Jews of Khotin then 
maintained a flourishing trade with the Ukraine and other re- 
gions of Bessarabia, and they also leased the management of 
estates and various branches of the farm economy. There were 
340 Jewish families in 1808. 

After the incorporation of Bessarabia into Russia in 1812 
the community grew as a result of the large Jewish immigra- 
tion into the region. The community numbered 6,342 in 1864 
and 9,227 (50.2% of the total population) in 1897. A Jewish 
government school was established in 1847 which encour- 
aged the growth of Haskalah; a private school for girls was 
opened in 1857. The Jews in Khotin were subject to the restric- 
tions on Jewish residence in the border zones, and suffered, 
mainly at the end of the 19 century, from persecution by the 
authorities, who expelled them from Khotin on the grounds 
that they had no rights of residence in the city. In the first 
half of the 19"* century, Isaiah Schorr, one of the most impor- 
tant rabbis in Bessarabia in the period, officiated in Khotin. 
After Bessarabia was incorporated into Romania in 1918 the 
community led an active cultural and communal life. Before 
World War 11 its institutions included a hospital (founded in 
1865), an old-age home, a soup kitchen, a talmud torah, and 
a *Tarbut elementary school. It numbered 5,786 (37.7% of the 
total population) in 1930. 

[Eliyahu Feldman] 
Holocaust Period 
In 1940, after Khotin was incorporated into Soviet Russia, it 
had a Jewish population of 15,000, including some Russian 
Jews who had settled there. When war broke out with Ger- 
many a number of Jews managed to escape to other parts of 
the Soviet Union. The city was captured by German-Roma- 
nian forces on July 7, 1941. The Jews were ordered to stay in- 
doors, and detachments of soldiers, commanded by ss offi- 
cers, went from house to house and arrested some 2,000 of 
them who were taken to the city square and shot. A few days 
later the remaining Jewish population was ordered to assem- 
ble in the Jewish school, and all those found hiding were shot 
on the spot. At night the soldiers removed women and girls 
from the school and assaulted them, sometimes killing them 
afterward. After a few days spent without food or water, hun- 
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dreds of Jews died, especially the sick, the old, and the very 
young. On the fifth day German troops, commanded by an 
ss officer, picked out Rabbi Twersky and 57 professional men 
among the detainees (lawyers, doctors, and teachers), took 
them to the outskirts, and killed them all. Meanwhile, the 
Jewish houses were looted by the local population. On Au- 
gust 1, the surviving Jews were taken to the village of Barnova, 
east of the town, where some of them were forced by the Ro- 
manian soldiers to dig their own graves, in which they were 
buried alive. The rest were sent to the concentration camp at 
Secureni (Sekiryany). The 3,800 Jews now left in the city of 
Khotin were marched to *Ataki, where many succumbed to an 
epidemic that broke out there. The survivors were sent back 
to Secureni, where hundreds more died of typhus and other 
diseases. Finally, the rest were deported to *Transnistria, from 
which only a few returned. Of the prewar Jewish community, 
only 500 Jews were left in 1945. 

In 1970 the Jewish population was estimated at about 
1,000. The Jews had their own cemetery, but there was no 
synagogue. 

[Jean Ancel] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Carp, Cartea Neagrd, 3 (1947), 81; Herz- 
Kahn, in: Eynikeyt (Sept. 22, 1945). 


KHOURI, MAKRAM (1945- ), Israeli actor. Khouri, an 
Israeli Arab, was born in Jerusalem and raised in Acre. He 
performed with the Cameri Theater and then with the Haifa 
Municipal Theater. He appeared frequently on Arabic and 
Hebrew general Israeli television as well as on educational 
television and played in films. In 1987 he was awarded the 
Israel Prize for theater, cinema, and television arts. In addi- 
tion, Khouri was awarded the Moshe ha-Levi prize and the 
Kinnor David as the theater actor of the year in 1984. He was 
also awarded the Israeli Oscar as a film actor. Among his films 
are Wedding in Galilee (1987) and The Syrian Bride (2005). In 
2004 he was selected to play the Palestinian president in the 


TV series West Wing. 
[Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.) 


KHOUSHI (Schneller), ABBA (1898-1969), Israeli labor 
leader and mayor of Haifa. Born in Turka, Eastern Galicia, he 
was active in *He-Halutz and Ha-Shomer ha-Zaiir in Galicia. 
He settled in Palestine in 1920 and participated in the founding 
conference of the *Histadrut. In his first years in the country 
he worked in road construction, and also in the drainage of 
swamps in Nahalal and the Jezreel Valley. He was one of the 
founders of kibbutz Beit Alfa, where he engaged in agriculture. 
Khoushi gained a proficient knowledge of Arabic, and had nu- 
merous Arab acquaintances. In 1927 he settled in Haifa, where 
he organized dock workers in a trade union within the frame- 
work of the Histadrut, and helped to bring 500 Jewish dock 
workers to Palestine from Salonika. In 1931-51 Khoushi was 
the secretary of the Haifa Labor Council. On “Black Saturday,’ 
June 29, 1946, he managed to avoid detention. He was a mem- 
ber of Ahdut ha-Avodah, and later of Mapai. He was elected 
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to the First Knesset on the Mapai list, but resigned in 1951 to 
be elected mayor of Haifa, against the background of the vio- 
lent seamen’s strike that had broken out in Zim ships. Though 
Mapai objected to the seamen’s strike that was supported by 
Mapam and the Communists, and the police in Haifa partici- 
pated in the efforts to break up the strike, Khoushi was known 
for his support of the workers in their industrial struggles, fre- 
quently demonstrating his contempt for the “bourgeoisie” of 
Mount Carmel. As mayor he invested great efforts in devel- 
oping Haifa, which remained the only city in Israel in which 
there is public transportation on Saturday, and constructed 
an underground funicular - the Carmelit - that connected 
Mount Carmel with the downtown area. He also promoted 
the creation of parks and places of recreation in the city, and 
was instrumental in helping establish the University of Haifa. 
He actively promoted good neighborly relations with the Arab 
residents of Haifa, and with the Druze settlements of Usfiyya 
and Daliyat al-Karmil on the outskirts of Haifa. 

He wrote Be-Veit Poalei Erez Yisrael (“In the Home of the 
Workers in Erez Yisrael,” 1943). 


[Benjamin Jaffe / Susan Hattis Rolef (2"4 ed.)] 


KHURASAN (also Khorasan), province of N.E. *Persia. The 
earliest mention of Jews living in Khurasan in the early fourth 
century appears in the Babylonian Talmud (Avodah Zarah 
31b), where the present city of Merv is written in its older 
form MRGw’N. The Tang-e Azao inscription written in He- 
brew script indicates the date 1064 Seleucid era/753—-4 C.E. It 
was found in the Gur region in eastern Khurasan. In the same 
period a commercial note, also written in Hebrew script, was 
also found in eastern Khurasan in the place called Dandan 
Uilig. In the Middle Ages Khurasan also included *Afghani- 
stan, Turkestan, and Transoxiana. Jewish history has a long 
association with Khurasan, which in some Hebrew sources 
was believed to be the dwelling place of the *Ten Lost Tribes. 
Reliable rabbinical, *Karaite, and Muslim sources testify to 
a widely spread Jewish settlement in Khurasan. The caliph 
Omar 11 (717-720) ordered his governor in the province “not 
to destroy any synagogues, but also not to allow new ones to 
be erected.” Muslim sources also speak of Jewish jewelers and 
poets from Khurasan in the period of the *Abbasid caliphate 
(750-1258). An interesting Jewish figure from the ninth cen- 
tury known as *Hiwi al-Balkhi was the resident of the city 
of Balkh situated in the far eastern part of then Khurasan. 
The Arab geographer al-Maqdisi (985) stated, “There are in 
Khurasan many Jews and only a few Christians.” The Hebrew 
chronicle of *Nathan b. Isaac ha-Kohen ha-Bavli (10 cen- 
tury) and the parallel version of *Seder Olam Zuta deal with a 
dispute between the head of the academy in *Pumbedita and 
the exilarch *Ukba concerning jurisdiction over the Jews in 
Khurasan. The Jewish authorities in *Baghdad used Khurasan 
as a place of exile for undesirables. Geonic literature speaks of 
a special Khurasan custom in matters of the calendar, marriage 
laws, and other halakhic subjects, but the Jews of Khurasan 
were enjoined by the Jewish authorities in Babylonia to com- 
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ply with the Babylonian minhag. According to *Benjamin 
of Tudela in the 12" century the authority of the Exilarch in 
Baghdad extended over the communities of Khurasan. The 
Jews lived in the cities of Sistan, *Nishapur, *Merv, Kabul, 
Kandahar, Ghazni (see *Afghanistan), *Balkh, and the region 
east of *Herat. During the 16 century, Jews from Khurasan 
arrived in *India. They settled mainly in Old Delhi, Lahore, 
Kashmir, Agra, and Fatehpur. Many Jewish communities in 
Afghanistan and Turkestan were later augmented by Jews from 
*Meshed fleeing after the forced conversion of 1839. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neubauer, Chronicles, 2 (1895), 78ff.; WJ. 
Fischel, in: HJ, 7 (1945), 29-50. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Zand, 
“Bukhara,” in: Encyclopaedia Iranica, ed. by E. Yarshater (1989), 
532.ff. 

[Walter Joseph Fischel / Amnon Netzer (2"¢ ed.)] 


KHUST (Czech Chust or Husté; Hung. Huszt), city in Sub- 
carpathian Ruthenia (Transcarpathian district), Ukraine. The 
Jewish community established in the middle of the 18" cen- 
tury numbered 14 families in 1792. Jacob of Zhidachov was 
appointed as the first rabbi in 1812. In the mid-19"* century, 
the community became one of the largest and most impor- 
tant in northern Hungary, mainly through the authority of the 
Orthodox leader, Moses *Schick, rabbi of Khust from 1861 to 
1879. Most of the Orthodox rabbis in Hungary were trained 
in his yeshivah, which had some 400 students. His successors, 
Amram *Blum and Moses *Grunwald (1893-1912), prevented 
the development of Hasidism in the community. Under 
Czechoslovakian rule (1920-38), Khust had an active Jewish 
life: five town councillors represented a United Jewish Party 
in 1923. The rabbi of the city from 1921 to 1933 was Joseph 
*Duschinsky, later rabbi of the separatist Orthodox com- 
munity of Jerusalem. The number of Jews living in the town 
was 3,391 in 1921, 4,821 in 1930, and 6,023 (of a total popula- 
tion of 21,118) in 1941. Most of the businesses and artisan shops 
in the town belonged to Jews, among them three banks, fac- 
tories, and flour mills. Among professionals were seven doc- 
tors, three pharmacists, and officials. The Jews of Khust were 
among the first to suffer when the area came under Hungar- 
ian rule in March 1939. Jewish men of military service age 
were forced into the labor battalions, some were sent to 
the Eastern front, where they perished. Hundreds without 
Hungarian citizenship were deported to Ukraine, and were 
murdered there. In 1942 there were approximately 100-130 
yeshivah students in Khust. In March 1944 there were 5,351 
Jews in Khust, and a ghetto and a Judenrat were set up. 
Another 5,000 Jews from the area were brought into the 
ghetto. In late May and early June, all ghetto inhabitants were 
deported in four transports to Auschwitz, where most of 
them were sent to gas chambers. In June 1944 the town was 
declared “*judenrein.” A few dozen Jews volunteered for the 
Czechoslovakian army, which fought together with the Soviet 
army. After World War 11 the community was revived. In the 
late 1960s the authorities permitted a synagogue to open in 
Khust, the only one in the district, and the community had a 
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shohet. At the time the number of Jewish families in the town 
was estimated at 400. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.J.(L.) Greenwald (Grunwald), Mazzevat 
Kodesh (1952), 45-53; Y. Erez (ed.), Karpatorus (1959), passim; S. Ro- 
zman, Zikhron Kedoshim li-Yhudei Karpatorus-Marmorosh (1968, 
Yid.), 274-5, 322-7, 458-61, and passim. 

[Meir Lamed] 


KIBBUTZ FESTIVALS. Kibbutz celebrations originated in 
the 1920s and 1930s as an attempt to recapture the “ancient He- 
brew” - mainly the agricultural - character of Jewish holidays. 
(See Table: List of Published Texts of Kibbutz Festivals and 
Special Occasions.) Over the years they acquired a tradition of 
their own, as nearly two generations of kibbutz children grew 
up celebrating them. When the first kindergarten and school 
were established in each kibbutz, the settlers became aware 
of a need for festive occasions, both as an educational experi- 
ence for the children and to relieve the monotony of daily life. 
The traditional Jewish festivals thus served as the basis for a 
revival enriched by biblical and mishnaic sources. 


Passover 

Passover (Pesah) was the first festival to be revived in its sea- 
sonal context, as it is both the Spring Festival and the Festival 
of Freedom. The kibbutz *Haggadah - the Haggadah compiled 
at kibbutz Yagur was the prototype — was based on the theme 
of the Exodus from Egypt, but included events of a similar 
nature pertinent to modern Jewish history and kibbutz life, 
as well as appropriate passages from modern Hebrew litera- 
ture. The *seder was held in public and became an elaborate 
function, with music and dancing, for members, children, and 
guests. The 1985 Haggadah of the Kibbutz ha-Me'uhad move- 
ment reflected a tendency to return to traditional materials. 


The Counting of the Omer 

The counting of the Omer (Sefirat ha-Omer). An *omer festi- 
val based on biblical and mishnaic sources was inaugurated, 
symbolizing the harvesting of the first ripe grain. On the eve 
of the first day of Passover, kibbutz members and their chil- 
dren formed a procession and went singing and dancing to 
the fields. A number of ears of grain were ceremonially cut, 
to be placed in the communal dining hall as part of the Pass- 
over decorations. 


The Festival of the First Fruits 

The Festival of the First Fruits (Hagigat ha-Bikkurim) takes 
place during the Feast of Weeks (Shavuot) and marks the 
peak of the first grain harvest and the first ripe fruits. The 
seven species mentioned in the Bible (wheat, barley, vines, 
pomegranates, olive trees, fig trees, and honey; Deut. 8:8) are 
represented graphically and through song and dance. There 
were also mass rallies to bring offerings of first fruits to the 
*Jewish National Fund. 


The Sheepshearing Festival 
The Sheepshearing Festival (Hagigat ha-Gez) originated in 
the 1920s in the Valley of Jezreel, and is based on biblical 
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sources. It was celebrated only in kibbutzim that own flocks, 
and symbolizes the joy of the shepherd when the shearing is 
finished. The last sheep is ceremonially sheared to the accom- 
paniment of singing and dancing. Short plays are performed, 
usually on the theme of 1 Samuel 25 (the story of Abigail and 
Nabal), and displays of woolen goods and art on pastoral 
themes are held. 


The Festival of the Vineyards 

The Festival of the Vineyards (Hagigat ha-Keramim). Several 
attempts were made to revive this festival, mentioned in the 
Mishnah (Taan. 4:8) and held on the 15" of Av. Festivities com- 
bined music, choreography, poetry, and love songs. 


The Harvest Festival 

The Harvest Festival (Hagigat ha-Asif), which was added in 
the 1950s to Tabernacles (Sukkot), has as its themes the gath- 
ering of the second grain crop and the autumn fruit, the start 
of the agricultural year, and the first rains. Based on the Wa- 
ter-Drawing (Bet ha-Shoevah) Festival (Mish. Suk. 5:1-4), it 
is celebrated in some kibbutzim at night around the swim- 
ming pool. 

Anniversaries of events important in the history of a par- 
ticular kibbutz inspire many pageants, acted by the members 
and their children. Marriage and bar mitzvah ceremonies are 
celebrated, as are Children’s Day, and the day on which the 
young people of the kibbutz become members. Martyrs and 
Heroes Day on the anniversary of the Warsaw Ghetto Upris- 
ing (the 27‘ of Nisan) commemorates the victims of the Ho- 
locaust and is marked by memorial ceremonies and dramas on 
the subject of the Warsaw Ghetto and other Jewish resistance. 
Other festivals, such as the 15" of Shevat, Hanukkah, and Israel 
Independence Day (the 5" of Iyyar) are celebrated, but they 
do not take a form peculiar to the kibbutz. Kibbutz festivals 
symbolize the new life and farming background of the settlers, 
and are a rich treasure of Jewish folklore and culture. Provid- 
ing outlets for the talents of those kibbutz members who are 
artists, poets, composers, producers, and choreographers, the 
festivals are a distinct contribution to Israel culture. An archive 
housed in Kibbutz Beit ha-Shitah contains extensive informa- 
tion about kibbutz festivals and cultural life. 


List of Published Texts of Kibbutz Festivals and Special Occasions 








Name of Work Author Composer _ Publisher 

Yagur Haggadah Yehudah Yehudah The Center for 

(for Passover) Sharett Sharett Education and Culture 
(ed.) of the Histadrut 

Zikhron Hava’at Shalom Mo’adim series, 

ha-Omer Postolsky  “Pesah,” (5.3.1946) 

(Omer Celebration) JNF and Ommanut 


magazine (M. Lipson, 
ed.) 

The Center for 
Education and Culture 
of the Histadrut 


Hava’at ha-Omer 
(Omer Celebration) 


Matityahu Matityahu 
Shelem Shelem 
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Name of Work Author Composer _ Publisher 





Massekhet ha-Omer Anadad Avraham Reprint, Kibbutz Hefzi- 
(Omer Celebration) — Eldan Daus bah 


Bi-Sedeh Kozerim Hanan Yekutiel The Center for 
(pageant for the First Shadmi = Shor Education and Culture 


Fruits Festival) of the Histadrut 

Kovez Hag ha-Gez  Matityahu  Matityahu Aguddat ha-Nokedim 

(Sheepshearing Shelem § Shelem be-Israel 

Festival) (ed.) 

Shirim le-Tu be-Av Dov Shay _‘Yizhar in Y. Yaron, Rinnot, the 

(15 of Av) Yaron Center for Education 
and Culture of the 
Histadrut 

Shirim u-Meholot le- Efrayim Reprint, Kibbutz Kiryat 

Tu be-Av (pageant) ben Anavim 

(15 of Av) Hayyim 

Simhat Beit ha- Yehudah Onot, no. 4, Ha-Kibbutz 

Sho’evah u-Mo’adei Sharett ha-Me’uhad 

ha-Mayim (Water 

Festival) 

Simhat Beit ha- Yizhak Karel Kibbutz ha-Dati (1958) 

Sho’evah (pageant Asher Salmon 

for Water Festival) 

Tekes Hag ha-Asif Anadad David The Center for 

(Harvest Festival) Eldan Zahavi Education and Culture 
of the Histadrut 

Yalkut Bar Mitzvah Yehudah Yehudah Aryeh Ben-Gurion (ed.), 

(bar mitzvah Sharett Sharett Va’adat ha-Haggim ha- 

ceremony, anthology) Bein-kibbutzit 

Massekhet ha- Va’adat ha-Haggim ha- 

Sho’ah ve-ha- Bein-kibbutzit 

Gevurah (anthology 

for Holocaust 

Memorial Day) 

Kovez “B” le-Yom Zevi Shua, Va’adat ha-Haggim 

ha-Zikkaron, Israel ha-Bein-kibbutzit and 

“Ha-Sho’ah ve-ha- Guttman Moreshet (1968) 

Mered” (Holocaust 

Memorial Day) 

“Kelulot” (for kibbutz + Matityahu Ha-Va’adah ha-Bein- 

weddings) Shelem kibbutzit le-Havvai u- 
Mo’ed (1968) 

Kibbutz festivals for Israel’s 20th anniversary: 

“Yerushalayim” Leah David Ori Ha-Musikah ha- 

(choreographic play) Yisre’eli Yisra’elit, Ltd. (1968) 

“La-Hag Mizmor” Yehudah Yehudah Ha-Merkaz le-Tarbut u- 


(Cantata for choir Engel Engel 
and orchestra) 


le-Hinnukh (1968) 


Songs for The Music Committee 
Miscellaneous of Kibbutz Arzi — ha- 
Festivals Shomer ha-Za’ir 


Anniversary celebrations (playlets) Various kibbutzim 





[Matityahu Shelem] 
WEBSITE: www.chagim.org. il 
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KIBBUTZ MOVEMENT. The kibbutz, or kevuzah (plu- 
ral: kibbutzim, kevuzot) is a voluntary collective community, 
mainly agricultural, in which there is no private wealth and 
which is responsible for all the needs of the members and 
their families. The kibbutz movement in Israel in 1969 num- 
bered 93,000 people in 231 kibbutzim and kevuzot organized 
in several federations according to social, political, and re- 
ligious outlook. Since that time the kibbutz has undergone 
enormous changes, distancing itself from the classic model 
(see below) and becoming what its founders never dreamed 
it would become. 

The first kevuzah was founded in 1909 at *Deganyah by a 
group of pioneers, who, after working at first as employees of 
the Palestine Land Development Company, undertook collec- 
tive responsibility for the working of the farm. Another group, 
which started work at *Kinneret in the same year, became an 
independent kevuzah in 1913. By 1914 there were 11 kevuzot 
established on Jewish National Fund land under the respon- 
sibility of the Zionist Organization, and the number grew to 
29 by the end of 1918. The early kevuzot had small member- 
ships based upon the idea that the community should be small 
enough to constitute a kind of enlarged family. During the 
Third Aliyah, after World War 1, when larger numbers of pio- 
neering settlers (halutzim) arrived, Shelomo *Lavi and others 
proposed the establishment of large, self-sufficient villages, 
combining agriculture with industry, for which the name “kib- 
butz” was used. The first of this type was *En Harod, founded 
in 1921, and many others followed. Later, however, the distinc- 
tion between the two terms almost disappeared. The kibbutzim 
and kevuzot combined to establish federations in accordance 
with their social character, political affiliations, or religious 
outlook: Hever ha-Kevuzot, founded in 1925 (later merged in 
Thud ha-Kevuzot ve-ha-Kibbutzim); Ha-Kibbutz ha-Arzi ha- 
Shomer ha-Za ir, and Ha-Kibbutz ha-Meuhad, both founded 
in 1927; and Ha-Kibbutz ha-Dati, founded in 1935. In 1979 the 
two kibbutz organizations, Kibbutz Ha-Meuhad and Ihud Ha- 
Kevutzot ve-ha-Kibbutzim reunited after 28 years of separation 
to form the Ha-Tenuah ha-Kibbuzit ha-Meuhedet (TaKaM). 
(For separate accounts, see below.) 

The kibbutzim received their manpower mainly from the 
pioneering youth movements abroad and, in their turn, pro- 
vided the movements with a practical ideal of pioneering set- 
tlement on the land in order to make a major contribution to 
the building of the Jewish National Home and create a model 
and a basis for the socialist society of the future. They played 
an important part in expanding the map of Jewish settlement 
and safeguarding the growing community. In the late 1930s 
many were set up overnight on the *Tower and Stockade plan 
so as to forestall official obstruction and Arab attack. The kib- 
butzim served as bases for the *Haganah defense force and 
later the *Palmah, its commando section. Most of the new 
villages established under emergency conditions during and 
immediately after World War 11, especially in the Negev, were 
kibbutzim. By the establishment of independence, they num- 
bered 149 out of the 291 Jewish villages in the country. 
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In 1948 and 1949 the momentum of kibbutz expansion 
continued: out of 175 new villages founded during the two 
years, 79 were kibbutzim. The Jews from Muslim countries and 
survivors of the Holocaust who arrived in enormous numbers 
during the early years of the state were not favorably disposed 
to the kibbutz idea, however, and most of them preferred to 
settle in *moshavim. Youngsters born or brought up in Israel, 
including the second or third generation from older kibbut- 
zim and graduates of *Youth Aliyah and Israel youth move- 
ments, became more prominent among the founders of new 
kibbutzim, especially in the Negev and, after the Six-Day War 
(1967), in the Golan Heights. 


The Original Character of the Kibbutz 

The kibbutz was a unique product of the Zionist labor move- 
ment and the Jewish national revival. It was not conceived 
theoretically as an escapist or utopian project; it was devel- 
oped by Jewish workers inspired by ideas of social justice as 
an integral part of the Zionist effort to resettle the homeland. 
From its inception, the kibbutz movement played a pioneer- 
ing role in the economic, political, cultural, and security ac- 
tivities required to carry out that purpose. The movement 
was composed of people from different countries and back- 
grounds, and of varying political beliefs. Some communities 
were inspired by A.D. *Gordon’s ethical Jewish identification 
with nature and of physical labor as the supreme human value. 
Others cherished the tradition of the *Gedud ha-Avodah of 
the early 1920s, which regarded itself as a militant construc- 
tive task force. Others, again, do not regard themselves as a 
part of the socialist movement, while a number of kibbutzim 
(mostly organized in Ha-Kibbutz ha-Dati) have been estab- 
lished by religious Jews and combine communal life with the 
fulfillment of the laws of the Torah. 

In the early 1950s differences of opinion over Marxist 
theory and support for pro-Soviet policies led to a split in Ha- 
Kibbutz ha-Me'uhad, and one section joined with Hever ha- 
Kevuzot to form Ihud ha-Kevuzot ve-ha-Kibbutzim. Ha-Kib- 
butz ha-Arzi Ha-Shomer ha-Zair, believing that the kibbutz 
as an economic unit could not be divorced from its political 
ideals, regarded itself as a political unit as well. Over the years, 
each of the federations was associated to a greater or lesser de- 
gree with one of the Israel parties. With the passage of time, 
many of the initial differences between one type of kibbutz and 
another disappeared. Most of the small, purely agricultural 
ones grew and established industries, and the differences be- 
tween the small kevuzah and the large kibbutz vanished. With 
the intensification of Soviet hostility to Israel, the attitude to 
the U.S.S.R. ceased, to all intents and purposes, to be a divid- 
ing factor, especially since the Six-Day War. There was an in- 
creasing trend toward inter-kibbutz activity and cooperation 
in all spheres, ranging from education to the economy. 

The movement was supported from its inception by 
Zionist and Israel government agencies with long-term leases 
of national land, technical advice, development projects, and 
long-term financing. Through a special corps, *Nahal, com- 
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posed of youth movement graduates, the Israel Defense Forces 
trained nuclei of future kibbutzim and helped in their estab- 
lishment. Sites for new kibbutzim were chosen in the light of 
national settlement and defense policy, often at the expense 
of economic viability. Many of them were in border areas and 
played an important part in the regional defense system. 


Organization 

In the classic model, the basis of kibbutz administration was a 
weekly general meeting of the membership, which formulated 
policy, elected officers, and superviseed the overall working 
of the community. Candidates for membership were usually 
accepted after a year’s probation. Kibbutzim were incorpo- 
rated cooperative enterprises, and generally speaking mem- 
bers transferred all assets, other than personal effects, to the 
kibbutz. If a member decided to leave he was entitled to his 
personal effects and, in line with a later decision of the move- 
ment, to a cash grant proportional to the time he had been in 
the kibbutz. Uniform national bylaws governing individual 
rights in the kibbutz were approved. 

Affairs of the kibbutz were conducted by elected com- 
mittees, the principal one being the secretariat, which usually 
consisted of a secretary, treasurer, chairmen of some of the 
key committees, the production manager, and others. There 
were committees in charge of education, cultural activities, 
questions of principle and personal problems of members, 
economic planning, coordination of work, and nominations. 
Elective positions, including managerial ones, were rotated 
every year or two. 

The kibbutz federations provided financial assistance to 
their member villages through independent loan funds and 
national negotiation with financial and governmental institu- 
tions. They offered technical advisory services ranging from 
economic analysis to the planning of communal kitchens and 
laundries. Central purchasing and marketing services cut costs 
for individual kibbutzim and a special department dealt with 
kibbutz-based industry. They operated their own psychologi- 
cal clinics for children (including a school for disturbed chil- 
dren) and, in cooperation with institutions of higher learning, 
offered courses in specific branches of technology, agriculture, 
and kibbutz management. Cultural activities ranged from 
movement-wide choirs and amateur orchestras to regional 
schools for adult education on a non-university and university 
level. The kibbutz federations were joined together in Berit ha- 
Tenu’ah ha-Kibbutzit (“Kibbutz Movement Alliance”), which 
coordinated their activities in the many areas in which they 
cooperated. The three major ones jointly operated Israel's larg- 
est teachers’ training college - Seminar ha-Kibbutzim. 

Each federation operated an ideological center, where 
seminars were conducted, and published bulletins and jour- 
nals of letters and opinion. Berit ha-Tenwah ha-Kibbutzit 
established a company for the production of television ma- 
terial on kibbutz topics. Each federation negotiated with its 
kibbutzim for manpower for general movement activity, not 
only within the movement itself but in the Zionist and labor 
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movements and in government service. There was an increas- 
ing degree of regional cooperation cutting across federation 
boundaries. This included regional secondary schools, youth 
and cultural activity, and large regional economic and indus- 
trial complexes — including plants for canning, poultry slaugh- 
tering and dressing, packing and fodder preparation, cotton 
gins and large silos, trucking and hauling cooperatives, and 
large regional garages. 


Social and Educational Aspects 

The kibbutz movement believed in personal labor and placed 
equal value on all kinds of work. In the course of time people 
took up more or less permanent jobs, but there was a great deal 
of work mobility. With economic expansion and the increas- 
ing technical complexity of the kibbutz economy, it became 
necessary in many instances to hire outside labor in contra- 
diction to the movement's socialist principles. It was hoped to 
solve this problem in the course of time with increased popu- 
lation and efficiency. Another problem which the movement 
tried to solve was the absorption of the increasing proportion 
of members who pursued academic or professional careers, of- 
ten outside the kibbutz, while retaining their membership. 

The kibbutz provided a complete spectrum of services to 
its members, ranging from razor blades to housing and from 
honeymoons to financial aid for dependents living outside, 
with complete medical coverage. Each kibbutz had a com- 
munal dining hall, laundry, and tailor shop. With the rise in 
the standard of living, increasing allowance was made for in- 
dividual tastes and for spending in accordance with personal 
inclination on clothing, furnishings, cultural activities, hob- 
bies, vacations, and so forth. 

Up to 1970, in all but some dozen kibbutzim children 
lived in children’s houses, which included sleeping quarters 
and play and study rooms, where community living was taught 
from the very earliest age. They were part of an organized 
children’s community, living, eating, and studying together; 
in some ways they constituted a miniature kibbutz, conduct- 
ing their own affairs, with the advice of teachers and group 
leaders, and in many kibbutzim operating their own small 
farms. Children “graduated” from one house to another as 
they advanced in age. Mothers - especially, of course, when 
nursing - visited their children frequently during the day, and 
after work the children were with their parents. People work- 
ing with children were trained in kibbutz-sponsored courses, 
ranging from intensive three-month seminars to full-fledged 
kindergarten and teacher training. The kibbutz school differed 
from the city school in its emphasis on agriculture and on 
work as an integral part of the curriculum. It was considered 
an extension of the children’s society, so that the teacher-pupil 
relationship was close and informal. All kibbutz children con- 
tinued through secondary school; the increasing number who 
intended to go on to higher education were prepared for the 
matriculation examinations. A number of kibbutzim, princi- 
pally among those belonging to the Ihud, changed the system 
to provide for children sleeping in the homes of their parents. 
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Advocates of the change believed that it enhanced the psycho- 
logical security of the child, as well as improving the position 
of the woman and the family in the kibbutz. The effect of the 
kibbutz and its educational system on its children has been 
extensively studied. Research has not shown significant indi- 
cations of maternal deprivation, though some psychologists 
have found some signs of this at the younger ages. They feel, 
however, that this was overcome at a later age by the power- 
ful supporting environment. 

There were some kibbutzim in which the third, and in 
a few even the fourth, generation had reached maturity, and 
a goodly number in which the kibbutz-born had become the 
dominant group. Through 1970 over 75% of the latter remained 
in the kibbutz, despite the attraction of the cities. Though only 
4% of the total population of Israel, their percentage among 
army officers was three or four times as high. A quarter of all 
the casualties in the Six-Day War were soldiers from kibbut- 
zim. More direct and practical than their parents, and less 
given to hairsplitting ideology, it was the young people who 
were the principal force pushing toward the ultimate unifica- 
tion of the movement. 

Some sociological studies have shown that although there 
was no material basis for social stratification, elements of such 
stratification did exist on the basis of social prestige or kinds 
of work. There were some differences in personal possessions 
as well, due to outside sources of income such as gifts, repara- 
tions from Germany, or inheritances, which were not always 
handed in to the kibbutz in their entirety, though very large 
sums of money received by beneficiaries of reparations were 
handed over to the kibbutzim. Women were disappointed at 
times in their relationship with the kibbutz community. The 
idea of freeing women from household chores so that they 
could work at other tasks was one of the prime aims of the 
movement, but this became increasingly difficult as a kibbutz 
grew older and pressure was generated for increased work 
in child care and household services. Kibbutzim attempted 
to improve the personal and family status of women by im- 
proving physical conditions of work in the services, by rais- 
ing the work level of a profession through training and study, 
and, in some cases, by reducing working hours for women 
with families. 

The kibbutz movement was a major factor in the activi- 
ties of the Zionist movement and the State of Israel. Its influ- 
ence was both moral and practical, ranging from settlement 
and security functions (including settling new areas after the 
Six-Day War), to the absorption of immigrants and Youth 
Aliyah children, and the provision of leading personnel for 
Zionist and government service. The number of kibbutz mem- 
bers in the Knesset and among army officers was far beyond 
their proportion in the population. This influence is indicated 
by such diverse statistics as the fact that in 1970 its production 
accounted for 12% of Israel’s gross national product, and that 
more than 20 members of the Knesset were kibbutz mem- 
bers. In the late 1960s the movement was increasing in size at 
the rate of about 2-3% a year. Although it had become an es- 
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tablished institution, it was still demonstrating a capacity for 
changing with the times. 


Thud ha-Kevuzot ve-ha-Kibbutzim 

Thud ha-Kevutzot ve-ha- Kibbutzim (Heb. “Union of Collec- 
tive Settlements”) was founded in 1951 through the unifica- 
tion of Hever ha-Kevuzot and Ihud ha-Kibbutzim, which had 
split off from Ha-Kibbutz ha-Me’uhad (see below). In 1969 
it comprised 81 communities, with a total population of about 
30,000. Hever ha-Kevuzot was the federation of the smaller, 
purely agricultural collective settlements, many of whose 
members believed in the ethical socialist concepts of A.D. 
*Gordon, and most of whom belonged to *Mapai, the Israel 
Labor Party; it included such long-established villages as 
*Deganyah and *Geva. The Ihud ha-Kibbutzim settlements 
also leaned toward Mapai. The Ihud was considered the 
most liberal of the three major kibbutz federations, allowing 
for more diversity and imposing less social or political disci- 
pline. In 1970, for example, children slept in the parents’ homes 
in more than a dozen of its villages, though most of the other 
kibbutzim regard the dormitory system as a part of the move- 
ment’s educational methods. A number of Ihud kibbutzim 
also allowed for more latitude in the spending of personal 
funds. In 1953, the non-socialist kibbutzim of *Ha-Noar 
ha-Ziyyoni, associated with the Independent Liberal Party, 
joined the Ihud on condition of educational and political au- 
tonomy. 

Each kibbutz elected its representatives to the national 
executive, and the national secretariat consisted of mem- 
bers drafted from the kibbutzim. The movement operated a 
loan fund, purchasing services, and departments for economic 
planning and assistance, social and ideological problems, 
education, youth work, military security, manpower, and 
immigrant absorption. It delegated members for work in 
youth movements both in Israel and abroad, in Zionist and 
political affairs, in the labor movement, and in government 
service. It conducted a variety of seminars and courses in 
cultural and technical subjects. It cooperated with the other 
kibbutz federations in operating Seminar ha-Kibbutzim 
for training teachers, and at its convention in 1969 it decided 
actively to encourage university education for members. The 
kibbutzim conducted their own elementary schools and re- 
gional secondary schools, attended in some areas by chil- 
dren from moshavim and Kibbutz ha-Me’uhad communi- 
ties as well. 

The movement published a weekly bulletin, Iggeret la- 
Haverim (from 1951); a quarterly journal, Niv ha-Kevuzah 
(from 1930); a bimonthly journal of opinion, Shedemot (from 
1948); and a periodical for educators, Iggeret le-Hinnukh (from 
1952). It organized regional and national cultural activities, 
such as discussion circles and the federation’s choir. The youth 
of the movement was affiliated as a group to *Ha-No”ar ha- 
Oved, the Histadrut’s youth section. The Ihud had a special 
relationship with a number of youth movements in Israel and 
abroad, sending youth workers to them and receiving rein- 
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forcements from them. Among these are Ha-No“r ha-Oved, 
Ha-Zofim (see *Scouts), *Ihud ha-Bonim, and La-Merhav. 


[Moshe Kerem] 


Ha-Kibbutz ha-Arzi-ha-Shomer ha-Zair 

Founded in 1927, comprised 73 kibbutzim and two *Nahal out- 
posts in 1969. Its ideological basis was a belief in the kibbutz 
as an instrument for fulfilling the Zionist ideal, furthering 
the class struggle, and building a Socialist society. Its found- 
ing members, who belonged to the *Ha-Shomer ha-Za’ir 
(“Young Guard”) youth movement, came from Poland and 
Galicia in 1919, and in 1920 established the movement's first 
kibbutz, which settled at *Bet Alfa in 1922. By 1927 there were 
six Ha-Shomer ha-Zair kibbutzim, four of which founded 
Ha-Kibbutz ha-Arzi. In the 40 years that followed, the popu- 
lation of its villages grew from 249 members and 19 children 
to over 31,000 persons, of whom some 16,000 were members 
and 10,000 children. 

Ha-Kibbutz ha-Arzi (“The National Kibbutz [Move- 
ment]”) regarded the kibbutz as an autonomous unit of social 
life, comprehending all spheres of economic, social, cultural, 
political, and educational activity, which were developed on 
principles laid down by the movement as a whole - both as 
an instrument for the realization of Zionism, the class strug- 
gle and the building of Socialism, and as an end in itself: the 
archetype of the Socialist society. Through continual democ- 
racy in all fields, the movement strove to develop a common 
outlook on life that united all its members (the so-called “ide- 
ological collectivism”). Its ideology was founded on pioneer- 
ing Zionism paving the way for mass aliyah, the kibbutz way 
of life, integration of settlement work with political activity, 
Jewish political independence combined with Jewish-Arab 
cooperation, and the defense of Israel’s security coupled with 
unremitting efforts to achieve peace. 

From the start, Ha-Kibbutz ha-Arzi favored a union of 
all workers, including those in the cities, based on Zionist 
pioneering and Socialist principles. Since such a union failed 
to materialize, a Socialist League was formed in 1936 as its 
political partner. In 1946 they combined to form the Ha- 
Shomer ha-Zaiir party, which, in turn, joined with two other 
groups in 1948 to found *Mapam, the United Workers’ Party, 
of which Ha-Kibbutz ha-Arzi with its constituent kibbutzim 
was an integral part. 

Members of Ha-Kibbutz ha-Arzi played a prominent 
part in the struggle for Jewish independence. They formed 
the first Tower and Stockade settlement, Tel Amal (Nir David) 
in 1936; many of them joined the supernumerary police, the 
Jewish units in the British army, and the Jewish Brigade; and 
they made an important contribution to Aliyah Bet (*"illegal 
immigration”) and the founding of the *Palmah. 

Ha-Kibbutz ha-Arzi regarded the education of its mem- 
bers’ children as a matter of central importance. It trained 
them for active and creative participation in collective life, 
employing youth movement traditions and progressive edu- 
cational methods. There were independent children’s commu- 
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nities, covering the first six years of schooling, in almost ev- 
ery kibbutz, as well as 25 schools serving the kibbutzim, with 
youth communities covering the 7'"-12" school years,and a 
teachers’ training seminar at Givat Havivah. The aim of the 
movement's educational institutions was to inculcate a general 
philosophy of life, and not mere booklearning. Some 4,800 of 
their alumni became kibbutz members and in 1967 the first 
group aiming at the formation of a new kibbutz was founded. 
Members of the older kibbutzim served an additional year in 
newer kibbutzim after completing their army service. 
Although Ha-Kibbutz ha-Arzi had as its primary objec- 
tive the development of agriculture, most kibbutzim started up 
industrial plants. In 1968, the movement's agricultural output 
was valued at IL 168,000,000 ($48,000,000), or 9.9% of ag- 
ricultural output in the country, and the industrial output at 
IL 98,500,000 ($28,000,000). Ha-Kibbutz ha-Arzi published 
various periodicals for its members. It maintained a publish- 
ing house, Sifriat ha-Poalim, founded in 1931, which had is- 
sued about 1,000 books by 1970, and the Moreshet Institute 
for research on the Holocaust, established in 1962. The high- 
est authority in Ha-Kibbutz ha-Arzi was the triennial conven- 
tion, which had committees that meet annually. The conven- 
tion chose an executive council, which appointed a secretariat. 
Younger members had their own sectional organization. 


[Yaakov Arie Hazan] 


Ha-Kibbutz ha-Me’uhad 

Founded in 1927, Ha-Kibbutz ha-Meuhad (“The United Kib- 
butz [Movement]”) was a national organization of kibbutzim 
united by a common concept of the kibbutz and a common ap- 
proach to the building of a labor society in the Land of Israel. 
The ideology of the movement was based on the following 
principles: the kibbutz should be a large settlement, with no 
predetermined limit to the number of members; it should be 
open to all comers and should not restrict itself to the gradu- 
ates of any particular youth movement; it should engage in all 
forms of essential production, both agricultural and indus- 
trial; it should play a role in the integration of newcomers to 
the country by aiming at a membership representing a wide 
range of geographic origin. The first kibbutz with these aims 
was En Harod (founded in 1921 by *Gedud ha-Avodah, “the 
Labor Legion”) and when the Kibbutz Me’uhad movement 
was founded, at a conference in Petah Tikvah in 1927, it was 
based on En Harod, groups of newcomers, and local youth 
from the moshavot. Other kibbutzim joined in 1929, and a 
second conference, held at Yagur in 1936, further elaborated 
the movement's principles. It exercises authority over the kib- 
butzim of the movement in matters of ideology, each kibbutz 
being autonomous in administration and finance. From its 
foundation, it regarded Yizhak *Tabenkin of En Harod as its 
spiritual and ideological leader. During the Mandatory regime 
Ha-Kibbutz ha-Me'uhad played a large part in the defense of 
the yishuv, the organization of “illegal” immigration, and the 
struggle for independence, with a special role in the creation 
and maintenance of the Palmah. The movement’s kibbutzim 
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were scattered all over Israel, and it prided itself that their lo- 
cation had always been determined by the country’s pioneer- 
ing needs. Thus the first Jewish settlement to be established 
on the Golan Heights after the Six-Day War was founded by 
Ha-Kibbutz ha-Me’uhad, conforming to the principle, adopted 
at the 1955 conference held at Givat Brenner, that “the natural 
borders of Erez Israel are those of the historic homeland of 
the Jewish people, and this is the area for aliyah, settlement, 
and the realization of the Zionist program.” 

Most of the movement's members belonged in the 1940s 
to the left-wing faction of Mapai. When the latter split in 1944, 
Ha-Kibbutz ha-Me'uhad was the nucleus of the newly formed 
Siah Bet (B Faction), later *Ahdut ha-Avodah, which joined 
with Ha-Shomer ha-Zair in 1945 to form Mapam, though a 
minority remained in Mapai. Owing to the fact that its mem- 
bers came from a variety of youth movements, there was never 
a dearth of internal political and social controversy in the 
movement and its kibbutzim. Differences came to a head as a 
result of the growing intensity of the struggle between Mapai 
and Mapam and the decision of the Mapai minority to set up 
its own cultural and educational institutions. At a meeting 
of the movement’s council, held at Naan in 1951, kibbutzim 
with a Mapai majority seceded and formed Ihud ha-Kibbut- 
zim, which joined with Hever ha-Kevuzot to form Ihud ha- 
Kibbutzim ve-ha Kevuzot. Four kibbutzim (one of them En 
Harod itself), which were evenly divided between Mapai and 
Mapam, were each split into two separate settlements. 

Members of Ha-Kibbutz ha-Me’uhad have figured prom- 
inently among the founders and leaders of the Israel labor 
movement and the Haganah, officers in the Israel forces in 
the War of Independence, authors and artists, Knesset mem- 
bers and cabinet ministers. Always a strong advocate of the 
unification of the labor movement, it supported the forma- 
tion of the Israel Labor Party, which was joined by practically 
all its members. Ha-Kibbutz ha-Me'uhad had a chain of eco- 
nomic enterprises and cultural and social institutions: Keren 
ha-Kibbutz and Mishkei ha-Kibbutz, its major financial and 
economic instruments; Efal, a center for higher education 
and leadership training; Mi-Bifnim (“From Within’), an ideo- 
logical quarterly; and Ba-Kibbutz, a weekly. It also published 
periodicals for youth and others dealing with education, cul- 
ture, etc. Ha-Kibbutz ha-Me’uhad publishing house issued 
700 original works up to 1968. The movement maintained a 
museum and research center for the study of the history of 
the Holocaust, Beit Yizhak Katznelson, at Kibbutz *Lohamei 
ha-Gettaot, and an art museum, Ha-Mishkan le-Ommanut, 
at En Harod. 

In 1968 it comprised 58 settlements, with a population of 
some 25,000. One of these, Givat Brenner (population 1,604), 
was the largest kibbutz in the country. In the 1960s the popu- 
lation of the settlements grew by an average of 3.5% per year. 
The area under cultivation was 12,500 acres (50,000 dunams), 
and the number of industrial enterprises was 45, with a turn- 
over of about 1L50,000,000. 

[Shlomo Derech] 
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Ha-Kibbutz ha-Dati 

Ha-Kibbutz ha-Dati (Heb. “The Religious Kibbutz”), the union 
of *Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi kibbutzim, was established in 1935 
by four religious pioneer groups consisting of members of 
Bahad (see *Mizrachi)-Ha-Poel Ha-Mizrachi from Germany 
and the Mizrachi Pioneers from Poland. Most of its develop- 
ment took place before Israel’s independence. Seven pioneer 
groups were founded before 1940 and another nine before 
1948. Ten groups were able to establish kibbutzim: three in the 
Beth-Shean valley (Tirat Zevi, Sedeh Eliyahu, En ha-Naziv), 
three in the Hebron hills (Gush Ezyon), three in the neigh- 
borhood of Gaza (Beerot Yizhak, Saad and Kefar Darom), 
and Yavneh. Two more were founded in 1948 — Sheluhot in 
the Beth-Shean Valley and Lavi in Lower Galilee. Six of the 
villages, which were situated at the edge of the Jewish area 
in a completely Arab district, were totally destroyed during 
the War of Independence and many of the adult population 
were killed. They were reestablished later, three of them as 
*moshavim shittufiyyim. After a lengthy period of stagnation, 
most of the religious kibbutzim recovered in the 1960s and 
numbered among the most flourishing in the country. One 
new kibbutz, Alummim, was founded in 1966, and at the end 
of 1967 Ha-Kibbutz ha-Dati had 11 member settlements with a 
total population of 4,000, including Nahal outposts on Mount 
Gilboa and at Kefar Ezyon. 


PRINCIPLES. Ha-Kibbutz ha-Dati was based, from the be- 
ginning, on the idea of combining religious practice with 
labor - Torah va-Avodah. Its founders believed that the best 
means to this end is the communal group, within the frame- 
work of which the community can carry out religious pre- 
cepts in daily life; this attitude was in contrast to the general 
view of Ha-Poel Ha-Mizrachi of the time. While implement- 
ing the general kibbutz principles of communal production 
and consumption, equality, self-labor, and pioneering, it also 
emphasized the importance of Jewish religious tradition. Its 
religious socialism was founded on prophetic concepts of so- 
cial justice and talmudic principles of human relations and 
good government; as regards their attitude to contemporary 
problems, its way was that of religious socialism. It regarded 
democracy as a basic value of the kibbutz, and not merely as 
a corollary of equality. In its view, communal ownership was 
important not only for economic reasons but as an expression 
of religious and human attitudes. 


PUBLIC ACTIVITIES. Ha-Kibbutz ha-Dati aimed at establish- 
ing a self-contained religious society as a major instrument 
for bringing about religious renewal under present conditions 
of national renascence and the resettlement of Erez Israel. It 
developed an approach of its own to the celebration of Inde- 
pendence Day, army service for girls, public prayer, shemittah, 
and so forth. It aimed at establishing groups of kibbutzim in 
the same area, with a view to developing regional activities in 
education and economy in accordance with its principles. 
Ha-Kibbutz ha-Dati influenced public life in Israel in 
various ways: it was among the founders of *Youth Aliyah 
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and of various religious youth villages, yeshivot, and other 
educational institutions, and it provided help and guidance 
for the *Bnei Akiva youth movement. Politically, it expressed 
its independent view within the frameworks of Ha-Poel ha- 
Mizrachi and the *National Religious Party, having been in- 
strumental in the establishment of La-Mifneh, the left-wing 
faction in these movements. The association published a jour- 
nal, Ammudim (called Alonim 1938-49, Yediot ha-Kibbutz 
ha-Dati 1951-56), which appeared monthly and was devoted 
to questions of the religious public and the state, apart from 


purely internal affairs. 
[Moshe Unna] 


The Beginnings of Change 

The period commencing in 1977 was particularly significant 
because of a series of events that had unusual importance for 
the kibbutz movement. The first event was the political up- 
heaval of 1977, in which the Labor Alignment - to which the 
decisive majority of kibbutzim belonged - lost control of the 
government, which it had held in various coalitions since the 
establishment of the state. The change in the political condi- 
tions had far-reaching effects in many areas of the kibbutz: 
these were felt only several years later. In an apparent paradox, 
the years of the Likud government, 1977-1984, were a period of 
rapid economic growth and development in the kibbutz move- 
ment. However, at the end of this period an economic crisis 
began, with social consequences within the kibbutzim them- 
selves. According to some analyses, the sources of their subse- 
quent problems are to be found in the long-term consequences 
of the economic policies carried out by the Likud government. 
The political changes also sped up the processes of change in 
the structure of the kibbutz movement, which culminated in 
the unification of the Ihud ha-Kibbutzim and the Kibbutz ha- 
Meuhad movements in the United Kibbutz Movement (ukm 
Takam in Hebrew). One of the main justifications for the uni- 
fication was the necessity for the creation of a large and united 
kibbutz body which would aid in renewing the labor move- 
ment and in influencing the general Israeli society. 

As a basis for understanding these events, three struc- 
tural developments, which had previously taken place within 
the kibbutzim, must be noted: 

(1) The kibbutzim were no longer small, rural, commu- 
nal farms, but were now large settlements, with a varied eco- 
nomic base, with several generations born and living there, 
plus new members from all over the world. 

(2) There was a transformation from almost complete 
dependence on agriculture as a source of income to a com- 
plex economic formation, integrating agriculture, industries 
of many kinds, educational and service systems, and con- 
nections to large and powerful local and national economic 
and financial institutions, both in and outside of the kibbutz 
movement itself. 

(3) A noticeable rise occurred in the standard of living 
in the kibbutzim, which made possible the meeting of more 
varied material and personal needs, even as it raised expecta- 
tions in those areas. 
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More than in the past, this period posed the question of 
whether and how it was possible to realize the communal and 
egalitarian values upheld by the kibbutz in the conditions of 
a large and complex society which had become increasingly 
heterogeneous and more similar to the surrounding nonkib- 
butz society. 


GROWTH PATTERNS. During this period there was relatively 
fast growth in the kibbutz population. Between 1976 and 1986, 
it grew from 98,800 to 126,700 people. This was an increase of 
28.2%, which was much greater than the rate of growth dur- 
ing other periods after the establishment of the state (from 
1950-1960 the growth was 16.4%; between 1960 and 1970, 7.7%; 
and from 1970 to 1976, 7.9%). The rate of growth of the kibbutz 
population in this period was greater than that of the rate of 
growth of the Israeli population as a whole (21.1%), and even 
more so when compared to the rate of the Jewish population 
(17.9%). This was a change from the pattern which had existed 
from after the establishment of the state, where the rate of 
growth of the Jewish population was much greater than that 
of the kibbutzim. This change was mainly a result of the large 
waves of immigration in the 1950s and 1960s, which caused 
the share of the kibbutz within the total Jewish population to 
fall from its height of 7.4% in 1947 to only 3.3% in 1970. The 
turnaround of this tendency in the 1980s was reflected in the 
small, but significant rise in the kibbutz share of the Jewish 
population to 3.6%. 

The rate of growth of the kibbutz population was also 
much faster during this period than that of the moshavim, 
which grew only by 10%. The moshavim - the second major 
form of cooperative settlement - grew much more quickly 
than the kibbutz after the establishment of the state, because 
the vast majority of the mass immigrations which were sent 
to agricultural settlements were directed to them. The moshav 
has been traditionally based largely on individual agricul- 
tural holdings worked by a single family as its source of in- 
come, while maintaining some limited forms of communal, 
social, and economic cooperation. This form of settlement 
was considered more suitable for absorbing the waves of im- 
migrants who came from North Africa and the Middle East 
in the 1950s. 

The growth of the kibbutz population slowed in 1986. 
Apparently this was connected with the economic crisis that 
had overtaken the kibbutz movement and whose effects were 
especially felt at the end of the period. 

The vast majority of the kibbutz population (more than 
85%) were members of the kibbutzim and their children. In 
addition there were children from outside and youth groups 
who were being educated in the kibbutz; groups of young 
people receiving training prior to their joining the kibbutz or 
setting up a new one; students at special schools for learning 
Hebrew and groups of young men and women from abroad 
working in the kibbutz in order to learn about its way of life. 

The sources for the growth in membership of the kibbut- 
zim have changed during the different stages of development 
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of the kibbutz movement. Before the 1960s few of the children 
of the kibbutz had reached the age at which they might join 
the kibbutz as members - this would be in their early twen- 
ties, after finishing their army service. Most of the members 
of the kibbutzim were immigrants, mostly from Europe, and 
a few who were born in Israel or had come from North or 
South Africa or from Middle Eastern countries. From the 
1960s the proportion of kibbutz-born children rose signifi- 
cantly among those joining the kibbutz. Among those coming 
from outside the kibbutz, from the 1970s an increase occurred 
in the proportion of young people who applied for member- 
ship without having gone through the traditional path of the 
youth groups connected to the kibbutz movements. These 
youth movements originally developed independently, prin- 
cipally in Eastern Europe, and continued with the guidance 
and help of the kibbutz movements, which saw in them a ma- 
jor source for growth. 

According to figures from one kibbutz movement (Kib- 
butz Arzi), during the decade of 1970-1980, kibbutz-born 
individuals made up 38% of those joining the kibbutz, and 
young people who came out of the youth movement or who 
were educated in the kibbutz made up 26%, while those who 
came from outside the kibbutz, but were not in the youth 
movement, were the largest source of growth comprising 
44%. Statistics from the other kibbutz movements were not 
available. However, there is reason to believe that the situa- 
tion was similar. 

The proportionate weight of different groups in the 
growth of the kibbutz was dependent not only on their weight 
among the joiners, but also on the rate of those now leaving 
the kibbutz. Each of the groups had a different rate of leav- 
ing the kibbutz. The highest relative leaving rate was that of 
people coming out of the youth movement, particularly the 
Israeli branch. As a consequence the proportion of the three 
different groups in the net growth of the kibbutz in this decade 
was as follows: children born in the kibbutz — 43%; graduates 
of the youth movement — 13%; and absorbees without move- 
ment background — 44%. 

The group of absorbees without movement background 
was not homogeneous in its make-up or motivation for join- 
ing. They joined in large part through marriage to people 
born in the kibbutz, and they were thereby connected indi- 
rectly with internal sources of growth of the kibbutz. (Boys 
and girls from the same kibbutz tended not to marry among 
themselves; the majority of marriages were with people from 
outside the kibbutz movement.) Another group of those with- 
out movement background were graduates of the ulpanim for 
learning Hebrew or volunteers from abroad. There were also 
young families from the city who chose the kibbutz way of life. 
Unlike the past, the kibbutz movements made special efforts 
in the 1980s to encourage absorption from among the latter 
element by means of advertisements in the mass media or by 
special programs aimed at certain communities. 

Evidence of the rise in the importance of internal growth 
may be seen from a comparison between the natural growth 
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and the “migration balance” (the ratio between those staying 
and leaving among those who came from outside the kib- 
butz) as factors in the increase in the total kibbutz popula- 
tion. During the entire period from 1950 until 1975, natural 
increase was the only source of growth, while the migration 
balance was negative; the number of those who left was greater 
than those who joined the kibbutz from the general society. 
Of course, some of the kibbutz children left and some of the 
absorbees stayed on, but the latter were so few as to be unable 
to account for any significant part of the population growth. 
The relatively low percentage of absorbees staying reflects the 
process of selection and choice involved in joining a coopera- 
tive society whose way of life is essentially different from that 
on the outside. 

Starting in 1975 this pattern changed, and, in most years 
through the 1980s, the number of those joining from the 
outside was greater than that of those leaving. However, in 
this period, too, natural increase remained the main source 
of growth. This was despite the higher rate of death in these 
years due to the relative aging of the kibbutz population. The 
large share of internal sources in the growth of the kibbutz 
stems also from the relatively higher rate of birth in the kib- 
butz compared to other sectors of the Jewish-Israeli society, 
which will be dealt with below. 

The kibbutz population was originally younger than 
the general population, since it was established by homo- 
geneous groups of young people. Within this decade, in the 
older kibbutzim which were founded in the 1920s and 1930s, 
large groups of the founders passed the age of 70, or even of 
80 and go. In some of these kibbutzim the members over 65 
make up a quarter or more of the population. However, in the 
total population of the kibbutzim the percent of this stratum 
reached only 9.2%, and this was slightly lower than that of the 
Jewish population in Israel, 10.1%. The percent of the kibbutz 
population in the younger age groups was also greater than 
is found in the general Jewish population (in the age group 
from 0-14, it is 30.3% in the kibbutz vs. 19.9% in the city; and 
for the age group 15-24, it is 19.1% vs. 16%, respectively). In 
general, then, the kibbutz population was younger than that 
of surrounding Jewish society. There was, nevertheless, im- 
portance in the age distribution in the individual kibbutz. In 
some kibbutzim the existence of a large group of aged created 
problems that demanded new solutions. 

When the first members in the older kibbutzim reached 
the age of retirement, they came to a decision, which was later 
taken in all the kibbutz movements, that these older mem- 
bers would not stop working at this fixed age. Later on, a de- 
cision was reached that specified a gradual reduction in the 
daily norm of work hours (the standard was eight hours per 
day), starting at the age of 50 for women and at 55 for men - 
down to four hours a day, at the age of 60 for women and 65 
for men. Most of the oldsters worked until a very old age, and 
research findings show that there was a positive influence on 
their mental health from the continuing activity. The kibbutz 
took care to develop suitable places of work, appropriate for 
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the skills and capacities of the older members, yet many con- 
tinued to work in their previous work places. In general the 
work of the older people made an economic contribution of 
real significance. 

The extended family, with children and grandchildren 
in the same community, was an important supporting ele- 
ment in the process of aging, along with the development of 
welfare institutions and services which dealt with health and 
rehabilitation problems (cases of members being sent to old 
people’s homes were very rare). These conditions led to a much 
longer life expectancy in the kibbutz than in other societies. 
At the age of 50 life expectancy for men in Israel was an addi- 
tional 25.7 years, while in the kibbutz 28.3 and for women in 
Israel 27.9 and in the kibbutz 31. The average in 64 other coun- 
tries in 1980 was 23.5 for men and 27.3 for women. It seems 
that in addition to the social support within the family a ma- 
jor factor was the contribution of the communal framework. 
Furthermore, it has been noted that in the kibbutz there is 
no difference in the death-rates for married and unmarried 
people, while in other societies there is a higher death rate for 
unmarried people. 

Different age-structures as found among various kib- 
butzim was only one of the many differences among them in 
the area of demographic characteristics. One crucial differ- 
ence between kibbutzim resulted from the different sizes of 
their population, connected in many cases with when they 
were established. 

While in 39 kibbutzim, most of them young, the number 
of members was less than 100, in the 16 largest kibbutzim the 
number of members was over 500. However, in only four of 
these large kibbutzim were there more than 700 members, and 
in only one did the number approach 1,000. The total popula- 
tion in a single kibbutz community that includes in addition 
to adult members also children and temporary groups varies 
between less than 100 and more than 1,500. 

Patterns of growth occurred in almost all the kibbut- 
zim in this decade, but the rate of growth was higher in the 
younger settlements than in the older kibbutzim. In the older 
kibbutzim the internal growth was augmented by absorbees 
from the outside, who did not come from a movement back- 
ground. In contrast the growth of the younger kibbutzim was 
based more on graduates from the youth movement and to 
a certain degree also on young people who had left the older 
kibbutzim where they had been born. 

From 1967 to the late 1980s, around 50 new kibbutzim 
were set up, mostly in the Galilee and Negev areas, continu- 
ing the traditional trend of settlement distant from the met- 
ropolitan center (51% of kibbutzim were concentrated in the 
north and 20% in the south of Israel). 

As a result of government policy that favored settlement 
in the West Bank over that in other areas, the settlement ac- 
tivity of the kibbutz movement ran into difficulties during the 
decade and had to be partly financed by the movements them- 
selves. Some of the newer settlements did not achieve social 
stability. Up to this period almost all the new settlements had 
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been set up by graduates from the youth movements who went 
to them immediately after their army service. 


CHANGES IN THE ROLE OF THE FAMILY. During the pe- 
riod under discussion the process of the strengthening of the 
family continued within the social structure of the kibbutz. In 
addition, there were other tendencies that appeared. The be- 
ginnings of the process of enhanced importance of the family 
date back to the 1950s and 1960s. and found expression in the 
kibbutz’s demographic patterns: a rise in the birth rate, low 
rates of divorce, and a low marriage age. 

There were also effects in the social and institutional ar- 
eas. At the social level there appeared the extended family of 
several generations: in the same community would be found, 
besides the parents of the older stratum, the families of their 
children, and in the senior kibbutzim, the families of their 
grandchildren. In the oldest kibbutz therefore, four genera- 
tions of the same family might be living together in the same 
community. This phenomenon was in contrast to the pattern 
outside the kibbutz of intergenerational mobility, geographic, 
occupational, and social. 

In the institutional area, expression of the strengthening 
of the family took the form of demands which arose in differ- 
ent kibbutzim for a transfer of authority in both the educa- 
tional and consumption fields from the kibbutz institutions 
to the individual families. The most obvious example was the 
demand that the children spend the night in their parents’ 
homes, and not in the children’s houses as was standard in the 
past. This issue raised stormy arguments in many kibbutzim 
before the final decision was taken. 

Until the early 1970s only one kibbutz movement (the 
former “Ihud”) gave legitimacy to this change. However, dur- 
ing the 1980s, the changeover was completed in almost all of 
the kibbutzim of the United Kibbutz Movement. The demand 
to have the children sleep in their parents’ homes also came 
up in the kibbutz movement which had always opposed this 
move. As a result of pressure from members/parents, approxi- 
mately one-quarter of this movement's kibbutzim were already 
in different stages of the changeover during the 1980s. 

The process of the changeover to having children sleep- 
ing at home developed in parallel with other symptoms of the 
strengthened status of the family, mainly in the area of con- 
sumption. At the same time efforts were made to strengthen 
the cohesion of other groups (work groups, age groups) be- 
sides the extended family. 

The growing importance of the family in the kibbutz 
contradicted prevailing tendencies within Western society to 
weaken its status. On the other hand patterns similar to the 
more general direction began to appear in some areas of kib- 
butz demography. 

With larger groups of kibbutz-born children reaching 
the stage of parenthood in the 1960s, there appeared a sig- 
nificant rise in the rate of birth in the kibbutzim and for the 
first time they surpassed the rates prevalent in the general 
Jewish population. During the period from 1965 to 1975, the 
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birthrate of the kibbutzim was 26.8 per thousand, compared 
to 23.4 per thousand for the total Jewish population. From 
1974 onwards a sharp change appeared in this pattern, and 
the birthrate went down from 28.6 to 22% in 1984, which was 
only slightly higher than that of the general Jewish popula- 
tion (21.6 per thousand). 

A movement in the opposite direction appeared in regard 
to the divorce rate. From 1965 until 1975, there were lower rates 
of divorce in the kibbutz than in the past, and they were simi- 
lar to those in the general Jewish society (less than one per- 
cent). From 1975 the rate went up from less than one percent 
to 1.4, which was greater than that prevailing in the society at 
large. There was also a rise in the age of marriage. While in 
the early 1970s many young adults married close to the end of 
their military service, it now became more popular to marry 
after a long trip abroad or after studies. 

In any event, the family continued to play a more central 
role in the area of social relationships and this despite the fact 
that it had no economic function and its educational authority 
was relatively limited, even after the children began to sleep 
at home. The family did not have a defined formal status in 
the kibbutz since kibbutz membership was individual. The 
strengthening of the family resulted from the weakening of 
the overall social bonds in the kibbutz, with the growth and 
differentiation of the population. Furthermore, the family pro- 
vided a kind of personal refuge from the intense communal 
life. These familial tendencies also expressed a desire for pri- 
vacy and, sometimes, individualistic tendencies. On the other 
hand it would seem that the family appeared also as a frame- 
work bound up with obligations that might limit the freedom 
of the individual. This was evidently the significance of the rise 
in the divorce rate and the delaying of the marriage age. 


CHANGES IN THE ECONOMIC AND OCCUPATIONAL 
STRUCTURE. The economy of the kibbutz went through 
many rapid changes in the 1980s. The process of industrial- 
ization, which began to accelerate in the 1960s, continued at a 
fast pace, and in most of the kibbutzim industrial operations 
employed more workers than agriculture and the income from 
industry was greater than that from agriculture. In 1986, 25.5% 
of the kibbutz’s active population worked in agriculture versus 
5.2% of Israel's active population; 22.7% versus 24.6% worked 
in industry. Nevertheless, the agricultural output continued 
to rise during this period, but at a rate slower than the growth 
of the industrial output. The agricultural output of the kibbutz 
movement grew by 30.8% and in 1986 accounted for 39.7% of 
the Israeli total, while the industrial output grew by 73.4% and 
made up 6.8% of the total Israeli product. 

‘The relative increase in the role of kibbutz agriculture 
in overall Israeli output took place during a period in which 
many crises hit the agricultural sector. Besides a deterioration 
in the export conditions and for various agricultural products, 
such as cotton, flowers, and citrus fruits, the change in the gov- 
ernment’ policy had a negative effect on Israeli agriculture as 
a whole. In some periods the agricultural planning was dras- 
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tically curtailed and surpluses were formed, causing a fall in 
prices which badly hurt many farmers and certain branches 
of agriculture. The conditions under which credit and loans 
were given were made more difficult, with extremely high in- 
terest rates, far above the norm in the West, and research and 
development activities were limited. 

Kibbutz agriculture was affected relatively less than other 
sectors of agriculture partly due to professional and organiza- 
tional advantages which accrued to the large kibbutz farming 
operation and partly due to capacity to balance the damage 
to agricultural income by means of the income from other 
branches, particularly industry. The data from the agricul- 
tural census of 1981 give evidence of the more efficient use 
of labor and capital in the kibbutz, especially as compared to 
the moshav. 

Kibbutz agriculture continued to concentrate on those 
crops which demanded less manual labor and progressed in 
its process of modernization by introducing computers in dif- 
ferent areas, for example, control of the field crop’s irrigation 
and of the nutrition of dairy cows. Those branches in which 
the majority of production was in the hands of the kibbutzim 
were cotton, apples and bananas, fish ponds, potatoes, and the 
raising of cattle for meat and milk. 

However, the principal economic efforts concentrated 
on the development of kibbutz industry. In contrast to their 
dominant position in agriculture, the kibbutz enterprises 
made up a relatively small sector within Israeli industry in the 
mid-1980s: 5.8% of the workers, 4.8% of the plants, and 6.8% 
of the production. From this it can be seen that the average 
number of workers per plant was greater in the kibbutz. How- 
ever, about half of those employed in Israeli industry worked 
in plants with more than 300 workers, while in the kibbut- 
zim, most workers were concentrated in plants with fewer 
than 100 workers. 

The smaller size of kibbutz plants stemmed from the 
tendency to base operation principally on kibbutz members 
alone. In the early stages of kibbutz industrialization, it was 
thought that, in order to succeed in the competition of the 
larger market, the number of workers could not be limited 
to just those who were available from the kibbutz workforce, 
and some kibbutz industries hired a relatively large number 
of workers from the outside. Most kibbutzim opposed this 
tendency and decided to avoid setting up plants which were 
labor-intensive; they specialized in plants that were relatively 
capital-intensive and with a high level of modern technology. 
An example of this type of operation was the plastics branch 
of the kibbutz industries, whose production made up 45% of 
the total Israeli output. Other areas in which the kibbutz sector 
constituted more than the average of kibbutz industries were 
wood and furniture (18.3%) and metalworking (10.6%). The 
avoidance of hired labor and the focus on industrial branches 
based on high technology became the general direction of kib- 
butz industry in the 1980s, in which a relatively large num- 
ber of new plants were set up (73 of the 335 total). At the same 
time, there was a constant decline in the proportion of hired 
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workers within the kibbutz industry workforce from 43% in 
1975 to 28% in 1986. 

In the 1980s the introduction of advanced technology 
became a rapid process, including the use of computerized 
numerical control (CNC) and the use of industrial robots. It 
seems that the introduction of advanced technology in kibbutz 
industry was significantly faster than was the case in similar 
industries in the general Israeli society. This is supported by 
the fact that 60% of all the industrial robots in Israel were to 
be found in kibbutz enterprises. 

The capital and technological intensity of the kibbutz in- 
dustries and its special organization and social structure seem 
able to explain the difference in the accomplishments in vari- 
ous areas between kibbutz industry and the other sectors of 
Israeli industry. For example, between 1976 and 1986 the index 
of exports grew in the kibbutz industries from a base of 100 to 
364 in contrast to the growth of Israeli industry as a whole to 
an index level of 224. The index of sales per worker was 20% 
more for the kibbutz than in the general industrial sector, and, 
in the plastics branch, this index was 25% higher than in Israeli 
plastics industry overall. The capital investment per worker 
was also higher in the kibbutz industries, and, with the advent 
of the economic difficulties that appeared after 1983, criticisms 
were voiced asserting that the investments in industry were 
too high given their decreasing rate of return. 

There were other problems in regard to the direction of 
the development of kibbutz industry which arose with the 
economic crisis. Some critics asserted that the relatively small 
size of the kibbutz plants limited their capacities for research 
and development and for proper marketing operations and 
that there was a lack of the necessary experts in the techno- 
logical professions. 

Efforts were made to build up systems of research and 
development and those for marketing to be shared by kibbutz 
industrial plants in the same production branch, and steps 
was taken to improve and encourage technological educa- 
tion and training. 

Throughout the decade there was a remarkable rise in the 
level of education of kibbutz members, especially the younger 
ones. In 1972, only 20.4% of kibbutz members had post-sec- 
ondary education, while in 1985, the rate had risen to 32.3% of 
the kibbutz members. This was considerably higher than the 
level of the general Jewish population in Israel, which stood at 
24.4%. There was an important difference in the distribution 
of the level of higher education, however. In the kibbutz there 
were fewer people with higher degrees, while the percentage 
of people with post-secondary training in the fields of edu- 
cation, technology, and social services was much higher than 
that of the overall Jewish population of Israel. The difference 
in regard to holders of higher university degrees (i.e, M.A. and 
doctorate) stemmed from the fact that only in the 1970s did 
the kibbutz movement free itself of ideological opposition to 
the acquisition of university degrees and begin to encourage 
academic studies. Thus in the 1980s the proportion of hold- 
ers of academic degrees grew at the same time that the repre- 
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sentation of kibbutz members on the teaching and research 
faculties of the institutions of higher learning also increased. 

Along with the contribution made by people with aca- 
demic degrees to the economic and social capacities of the 
kibbutz, problems caused by the unsuitability of the kibbutz 
work structure, based on work in agriculture, industry, and 
the services, to the academic qualifications of its members 
arose. Most of the jobs simply did not demand the high level 
of education acquired by college graduates, and this created 
conflicts with their expectations and desires for professional 
advancement. 

A labor market did not exist in the kibbutz because there 
were neither the wages nor economic incentives or sanctions 
which operate in the general society to direct people into the 
different occupations in some relation to supply and demand. 
This made the coordination between the changing needs of 
kibbutz society and economy and, on the other hand, the 
professional and academic aspirations of the members more 
complicated than ever before. Decisions about the economic 
structure were made democratically at the general assem- 
blies and in the committees and were thereby influenced by 
the preferences of the members. The other side of this rela- 
tionship was that the professional plans of the members were 
themselves influenced by the present and/or expected occu- 
pational structure, although increasing numbers of young and 
old members chose courses of academic studies which seem 
to have no direct connection to the kibbutz’s expressed eco- 
nomic and educational needs. 

The 1980s saw changes as a result of the rising level of 
education and of the rapid technological advances, but the 
economic crisis of the kibbutz movement also had very im- 
portant effects in this period. Different factors contributed to 
the development of the crisis, expressed principally by the for- 
mation of a large debt accompanied by high interest payments, 
which weighed heavily on ongoing economic activities. This 
occurred despite the successes in the fields of both industry 
and agriculture. The major cause of the crisis was the lack of 
economic stability that characterized the Begin years and was 
most obviously reflected in the rates of hyperinflation which 
ran rampant from the late 1970s until the mid-1980s. From 
1978 to 1984, the rate of inflation jumped from 51% a year to 
445%! As a result of the government’s economic program in 
the mid-1980s, there was a sharp drop to an approximately 
20% rate of inflation per year, which was accompanied by an 
even steeper rise in the cost of money, i.e., the interest rate, 
which rose from 11.8% in 1983 to 89% in 1985. 

Besides these outside factors, financial mistakes were 
made by the kibbutz movements and by individual kibbutzim, 
which invested in unsuccessful business ventures, in specu- 
lative stocks, or in consumption projects. The economic cri- 
sis was especially damaging to those kibbutzim that had not 
been successful in their attempt to balance the decline in the 
profitability of agriculture with an increase in their industrial 
activity. This had the added effect of exacerbating the inequal- 
ity among the kibbutzim. For example, in the United Kibbutz 
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Movement, the group of 19 kibbutzim in the most difficulties 
had to use 38% of their yearly income just to pay the interest 
on their debt, while another group of 38 kibbutzim had to ear- 
mark 25% of their income for interest payments; the majority 
of the kibbutzim, 83 in number, had to earmark only 6.6% of 
their yearly income for interest payments. 

In an attempt to overcome the crisis and to make possible 
the continuation of production operations, the United Kib- 
butz Movement asked the government for help, not for grants 
but to restructure its loan repayment schedules. This request 
made the issue of help to the kibbutzim the focus of a political 
debate, where representatives of the Likud took advantage of 
this situation to criticize the kibbutz movement while putting 
pressure on the Labor party, to which the UK is affiliated. 

Kibbutz ha-Arzi, which also was in need of additional 
sources of funding, preferred to mobilize capital on a com- 
mercial basis, essentially without government intervention, 
by means of bonds issues, which avoided dependence on the 
political system. The requests of the uKm for aid were only 
approved in part, after many delays and after a public politi- 
cal campaign by the kibbutz and moshav movements. Even 
before the public aid could come, the kibbutzim strengthened 
their apparatus of mutual support. The kibbutzim which were 
economically stronger were helping the weaker ones both by 
giving them loans from the movement's trust funds, which 
were funded by means of a progressive tax on the kibbut- 
zim, and by providing guarantees for loans taken out by the 
weaker kibbutzim. 

At the same time all the kibbutzim decided to lower their 
standard of living, regardless of their economic situation. This 
took various forms, such as not allowing trips abroad or kib- 
butz-financed vacations, lower spending on food in the com- 
munal dining room, and reducing the number of members 
sent to study, etc. All of these cutbacks were even more harsh 
in those kibbutzim in the worst shape, where even their auton- 
omy in day-to-day expenses was severely curtailed. Parallel to 
these moves, cutbacks in capital spending, particularly in such 
area as apartments and public buildings, were made. 


EQUALITY AND DEMOCRACY. ‘The cutbacks in spending, 
including the member’s personal yearly budget, gave rise to 
demands in some kibbutzim for a larger share of the kibbutz’s 
total budget to be given to the individual member and his/her 
family (such as clothing, shoes, furniture, and vacation allow- 
ances). This would have entailed a corresponding cutback in 
public spending, such as for communal dining, education, 
health, etc. For the first time suggestions were made to allow 
members to increase their budgetary income by working extra 
hours in branches that suffered from a manpower shortage. 
In a similar vein, a far-reaching demand was made by 
a new settlement group, Sion, which had recently joined the 
UKM and was heading for Kibbutz Bet Oren, which was on the 
verge of dissolution after passing through an extended social 
crisis. The group proposed that they would work five days a 
week in the framework of the kibbutz work regimen, but that 
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on the sixth day each member would decide whether to work 
and make extra money which could be used as one pleased 
or to take the day off. All proposals linking extra work to ad- 
ditional income had met with firm opposition by the move- 
ment’s institutions, and this was the fate of Sion’s proposal: 
they were told that they would have to give up their plan as a 
condition for being accepted into the kibbutz federation. The 
reason for such severe opposition to these kinds of proposals 
was the principle of separation between the obligation of the 
kibbutz to satisfy the needs of each member and the amount 
and quality of the work done by that member. It is precisely 
this principle which distinguishes the kibbutz from other 
forms of communal living. 

The absence of a link between the function a member ful- 
fills in work or public activity and his or her standard of liv- 
ing and opportunities made it possible to prevent or, at least, 
to limit the processes of social stratification and polarization. 
These processes had occurred all too often in egalitarian orga- 
nizations and had caused the dissolution of cooperative com- 
munities in the past. 

The simultaneous processes of industrial development, 
economic expansion, differentiation in levels of education and 
administration, and the increased importance of the family 
in the kibbutz social structure created conditions that would 
appear to encourage stratification. Various studies had shown 
the existence of differences among members in regard to their 
influence on kibbutz life and in regard to the esteem in which 
they were held within the community. At the material level, 
some members had access to private sources of income from 
outside the kibbutz, as a result of inheritances, presents from 
family, and so forth. Nevertheless, one could not point to the 
crystallization of groups benefiting from special rights or priv- 
ileges in contrast to other groups who were relatively discrimi- 
nated against or disadvantaged as a unit. Another important 
factor in minimizing stratification was the maintenance of the 
pattern of rotation of leadership and management functions 
among the membership of the kibbutz and the movement as 
a whole. The continued operation of the rotation principle 
was aided by the fact that, although those holding manage- 
rial positions have greater power to influence issues during 
their term, they do not achieve a higher standard of living. 
In addition they must deal with many difficulties in fulfilling 
the responsibilities of their positions, due to which they were 
generally unwilling to continue in their demanding jobs for 
long periods of time. 

In addition there were many members active on the vari- 
ous committees which were responsible for the organization 
of diverse areas of kibbutz life. In most kibbutzim there was 
a general assembly every week, although in some cases it was 
held every two weeks. There were great differences between 
the kibbutzim in regard to the number of people participating 
in kibbutz discussions. There seemed to be more participation 
in those kibbutzim with a higher level of social cohesion and 
in which the democratic idea was more highly regarded. How- 
ever, even in kibbutzim where the general assembly was not so 
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highly esteemed as an institution, proposals to replace it with 
some form of elected council were met with opposition. 

In one kibbutz it was actually decided to stop conven- 
ing the kibbutz assembly, but after a year and a half its meet- 
ings were reinstituted. The reason for this is probably that, in 
a society in which so many of the vital issues in one’s private 
life, such as educational opportunities, personal consumption, 
and living arrangements, were determined by the community, 
members were unwilling to give up their right to participate in 
making such decisions, even if they do not often make use of 
this right. The kibbutz assembly still had the supreme author- 
ity in determining policy in the kibbutz, even though many 
specific decisions were reached in the committees and only 
brought before the assembly for ratification. However, the as- 
sembly had the authority to overturn any decision of a com- 
mittee, and each member had the right to bring up any issue 
for discussion in the assembly. Some aspects of the running 
of the assembly had changed, and certain issues, especially re- 
garding individuals and families, were voted upon by secret 
ballot, and in the larger kibbutzim, referenda were conducted 
outside the kibbutz assembly. 

The existence of participatory democracy in all areas of 
life, together with the maintenance of cooperative consump- 
tion, which made possible the separation of the needs of mem- 
bers from their contribution at work or in other activities, had 
forestalled the emergence of elite social strata. Nevertheless, 
this was not enough to prevent the continued existence of a 
certain degree of gender inequality, whose roots were in the 
division of labor according to sex. Most of those working in 
the productive branches are men, while in the services and in 
education mostly women are employed. This inequality exists 
despite the fact that there is complete economic equality, and 
membership in the kibbutz is on an individual basis, not fa- 
milial, as is the case in the moshav. In the past this inequality 
had expressed itself by the fact that the productive branches 
had a higher status than the service branches, which were dis- 
criminated against from the point of view of budgets and man- 
power. Later the inequality took the form of the more limited 
opportunities for women to choose the work that they prefer, 
which stems from an assumption that work in the services and 
in education is the main responsibility of women. 

Women’s lack of experience in economic management, 
which was usually acquired in those productive branches from 
which women were largely excluded, was a factor in their low 
level of representation in managerial positions, such as eco- 
nomic manager, treasurer, or industrial plant manager, all of 
which are positions with much authority in the running of 
the kibbutz. In the 1980s, the awareness of women of the ex- 
isting inequality was heightened, although in earlier periods 
inequality was also considered a deviation from the values of 
the kibbutz. In both Kibbutz ha-Arzi and in the United Kib- 
butz Movement departments for “Sexual Equality” were set 
up and worked to increase awareness of the issue, to encour- 
age women to enter professions commonly defined as “for 
men only,’ and, conversely, to encourage men to go into those 
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areas of education and services traditionally the domain of 
women. Overall, there was some progress in the proportion of 
women fulfilling public positions like secretary of the kibbutz 
or head of a committee, and the number of women working 
in industry rose, but there was no meaningful improvement 
in other areas, particularly those having to do with economic 
management. 


CHANGES IN KIBBUTZ EDUCATION. ‘The greater importance 
of the family in the kibbutz, the increased involvement in the 
system of higher education, and the changes in technology 
and occupational structure caused fundamental changes in 
the kibbutz educational system. 

The greatest change, which was accompanied by much 
debate, was the changeover to having children sleep at home 
instead of the children’s houses. A few kibbutzim made this 
change in the 1950s and the 1960s, and it became a legitimate 
way of life in the former Ihud ha-Kibbutzim movement. How- 
ever, only in the 1980s did most of the kibbutzim of the United 
Kibbutz Movement (which includes the above lhud with the 
former Kibbutz ha-Meuhad) adopt the new system, while in 
Kibbutz ha-Arzi it was given only limited and conditional 
legitimacy. In the past sleeping in the children’s houses was 
seen as an integral part of the education, where the children’s 
house served as an all-encompassing center for the child, 
while the parents’ home had only a supplementary function. 
Gradually awareness of the crucial role played by the parents 
in the educational process grew, and the proponents of home 
sleeping arrangements saw the changeover as another step in 
this direction, which, first and foremost, expressed the de- 
sire of parents. 

In contrast to this approach, those who opposed hav- 
ing the children sleep in their parents’ homes asserted that 
the change in sleeping arrangements would affect the all-em- 
bracing character of kibbutz education, which would turn the 
children’s house into merely a “day care center” and would cur- 
tail the responsibility of the educators. Other justifications for 
maintaining the old system were voiced: The change would ex- 
acerbate sexual inequality because additional burdens and re- 
sponsibilities would be placed on mothers. This would in turn 
have a negative effect on their kibbutz jobs, limit their opportu- 
nities for further study, and especially limit their participation 
in community activities, whether administrative or social. 

The growing number of kibbutz-educated children ap- 
plying for higher academic studies raised the issue of changing 
the policy of the kibbutz movements, which had previously 
opposed the high school matriculation tests necessary for en- 
try into Israeli universities. The opposition to these tests was 
directed at the achievement orientation and competitive fac- 
tor of the tests, and, in some kibbutzim, the opposition was 
connected to an unwillingness to introduce graded tests. The 
opposing view wanted to keep the emphasis on the develop- 
ment of internal motivation to study, on supportive peer opin- 
ion as a source of motivation, and on the development of the 
capacity for independent study in each child. 
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At first an arrangement was reached with the universi- 
ties in which a graduate of a kibbutz high school would have 
to do a preparatory course, usually about a year long, before 
entering the university. However, due to the difficulties in- 
volved in this arrangement, which was only designed to be a 
temporary solution, almost all the kibbutz schools started to 
prepare their students for the matriculation certificate, if the 
students wanted one. In conjunction with the change, efforts 
were made to preserve the special social foundations of the 
kibbutz high school by means of an increased emphasis on 
values and socialization. 

Almost all the kibbutz high schools were regional insti- 
tutions, taking in students from several kibbutzim and some- 
times from moshavim and also other children sent there for 
various reasons. In Kibbutz ha-Arzi the high schools were also 
boarding schools (several days of the week) in order to achieve 
an all-embracing secondary school framework. On the other 
hand, the primary schools were, until the mid 1980s, based in 
each individual kibbutz, integrated into the life of the commu- 
nity. However, due to the relatively small size of these schools 
and as part of the policy of the Ministry of Education, a pro- 
cess began of joining together the primary schools of neigh- 
boring kibbutzim and making one area day school. The es- 
tablishment of the area schools, both primary and especially 
secondary levels, raised anew the question of the integration 
of the kibbutz schools with those of the surroundings, the de- 
velopment towns and the moshavim. 

Despite the desire of the kibbutzim to maintain their 
independent framework, which was needed in their opinion 
in order to educate their children to their special values and 
way of life, some move in the direction of inter-community 
integration occurred. A number of schools were set up with 
the participation of moshavim, arrangements for cooperation 
with schools in development towns were made, and the ab- 
sorption of youth groups, often from deprived backgrounds, 
within the kibbutz schools, continued and were even ex- 
panded. Nevertheless, the argument continued between those 
who favored greater integration to break down the barriers 
between kibbutz children and other sectors of the population 
and those who demanded the maintenance of the indepen- 
dent kibbutz framework. 

As part of the effort to strengthen the commitment to 
education for kibbutz and movement values of both youth and 
adults, the 1980s saw an energetic expansion and utilization of 
the kibbutz institutions for higher education, which were in- 
tended for high school students and for academic studies and 
research. In the first centers, Efal and Givat Havivah, the range 
of courses of study were broadened, and research departments 
were established. The Ruppin Institute, for the training of ag- 
ricultural and industrial workers and managers, and Oranim, 
the school for training teachers, and the Kibbutz Seminar in 
Tel Aviv reached various forms of academic recognition. At 
the University of Haifa, there was the Institute for Research 
on the Kibbutz and the Cooperative Idea, which also ran a 
large number of courses in kibbutz studies in coordination 
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with the Sociology and Anthropology departments. In some 
areas, at the initiative of the kibbutzim, local colleges were set 
up to provide academic level studies for the members of the 
surrounding kibbutzim and moshavim. These were usually 
connected to universities and the course credits went towards 
earning a college degree. 


THE KIBBUTZ AND ISRAELI SOCIETY. The question of re- 
gional cooperation and integration in the field of education 
was only one aspect of the complex relationships between 
the kibbutzim and the surrounding settlements, mainly de- 
velopmental towns and moshavim. The major issue in these 
relations was their economic connections where the kibbutz- 
owned regional enterprises had an important function in the 
area's pattern of employment. These plants whose major task 
was to process the agricultural produce of the local kibbut- 
zim, employed many hired workers from among the area resi- 
dents. However, most of the administrative and managerial 
posts were held by members of kibbutzim. In most areas the 
moshavim had their own separate regional enterprises. The 
speed of the development of the area enterprises can be seen 
from the growth of the number of employees from 5,000 in 
1977 to 7,300 in 1982. Afterwards, the rate of growth slowed, 
partially because of the crisis that hit agriculture all over Israel 
and also due to a decline in investments, which had already 
begun during the first period of fast development. 

In some areas, e.g., Bet Shean and Kiryat Shemonah, the 
regional plants became a focus for tensions between some of 
the hired laborers from the development towns and the kib- 
butzim, which were exploited for political purposes. Particu- 
larly during election campaigns, fierce attacks on the kibbutz 
movement appeared in the local and national media, which 
in turn produced widespread effects and responses in Israeli 
society. Subsequently, all the sides involved made efforts to 
improve their relations. The local residents were interested in 
the continued activity and development of the area enterprises 
as a source of employment, whose importance increased as 
unemployment rose. From the point of view of the kibbutzim, 
steps were taken to improve labor relations, to expand the pos- 
sibilities for advancement for the hired workers, and to push 
for their participation in profits and in management. Through 
the initiative of the Histadrut, a program for regional coop- 
eration was developed, which included the encouragement of 
social and personal connections and joint cultural activities 
among all the residents of the area. 

The relations between the kibbutz and development 
towns were only one part of the striking changes in the status 
of the kibbutz within Israeli society as a whole in the 1980s. 
The most significant change was in the political sphere, when 
the Likud won the elections for the first time in 1977, and the 
Alignment (the Labor Party and Mapam), to whom the kib- 
butz movements were tied, entered the opposition. The quanti- 
tative expression of the decline of the political status of the kib- 
butz movements was in the sharp fall in the number of kibbutz 
members elected to the Knesset, who usually got there via the 
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Alignment. Their number dropped from 20 in the First Knes- 
set, to 16 in the Eighth Knesset, which was elected in 1973, and 
down to eight in the elections of 1977, which brought the great 
change in Israeli politics. This situation did not change in the 
Tenth Knesset, despite the improvement in the Alignment’s 
number of seats, and in the Eleventh Knesset there were nine 
kibbutz members, three from Mapam, four from the Labor 
party, one in the Citizens’ Rights Movement, and one in the 
Tehiyyah party on the right. 

The decline in status of the kibbutz representatives in the 
Knesset, as part of the general weakening of the workers’ par- 
ties, was also reflected in the makeup of the government. Un- 
til the upheaval of 1977, there were always a number of minis- 
ters who were members of kibbutzim, some of them in central 
positions, like Yigal Allon and Yisrael Galili, Haim Gvati and 
Shlomo Rosen. There were no kibbutz members in the Likud 
governments and only one in the National Unity government. 
This decline in the power and representation of the kibbutz 
movement was to be found also in other national frameworks. 
However, the proportion of kibbutz members in certain areas 
of national leadership, such as the higher levels of command 
in the army, in leadership of the Histadrut, and in its Hevrat 
Ovedim economic operations, was still much higher than their 
proportion of the general Jewish Israeli population. 

The kibbutz movement also had an influence in various 
social and cultural areas beyond its numerical weight. The 
major youth movements, such as Ha-No’ar ha-Oved ve-ha- 
Lomed, the Scouts, Ha-Shomer ha-Zair, etc., were all con- 
nected to and supported by the kibbutz movements. There 
were also various cultural projects, like the Tzavta clubs and 
various publishing enterprises which were aimed at the gen- 
eral public of the cities and towns. 

Despite these achievements there was a definite decline in 
the status and prestige of the kibbutz in the eyes of the general 
Israeli public and a corresponding lowered self-image on the 
part of kibbutz members in regard to the kibbutz’s contribu- 
tion and role on the national level. It seemed that, in contrast 
to the clearly high status of the kibbutz before the establish- 
ment of the state and in its first years, there arose a lack of 
consensus about the role which the kibbutz was to fulfill in 
Israeli society and the state. In the beginning the kibbutz was 
seen as a pioneering body which fulfilled central tasks in the 
building up of the people and of the state, such as settlement, 
defense, and the organization and absorption of immigration, 
both legal and “illegal” The first changes in this role occurred 
with the establishment of the State of Israel when many func- 
tions previously undertaken by the kibbutzim were transferred 
to the responsibility of government bodies. In the period after 
the war of 1967, there seemed to be renewed importance in 
the kibbutz movement's settlement role, but, after the ascen- 
dancy of the Likud, there was an increasing tension between 
the Likud government's policy of almost exclusive priority to 
settlements in areas of Judea and Samaria with a dense Arab 
population and the policy of the kibbutz movements which 
preferred settlement within the pre-1967 area of Israel. 
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Certain pronouncements and actions of the Begin-led 
Likud governments contributed to the creation of an image for 
the kibbutz movement as just another special-interest group 
seeking to preserve and strengthen its economic and social 
positions. The right-wing of Israeli politics sought to mini- 
mize the defense, settlement, and social functions which the 
kibbutzim continued to fulfill. This negative image was rein- 
forced as a result of the kibbutz movement’s financial specu- 
lations and failures and the economic crisis which caused the 
United Kibbutz Movement to apply for government aid in 
restructuring its debts. 

In addition, within the kibbutz movement itself tenden- 
cies towards isolation were pronounced in regard to activi- 
ties and relations with the surrounding society, at both the 
regional and national level. In regard to relations with the 
neighboring communities, this was the response to the some- 
times virulent attacks made during the elections. In the face 
of a weakened self-image as a pioneering leader of society and 
the growing perception of the kibbutz as an element that first 
and foremost takes care of its own needs and interests, a third 
direction began to take shape. 

The new direction placed its emphasis on the continuing 
connection between the kibbutz and other sectors of Israeli 
society in order to strengthen the influence of egalitarian and 
cooperative principles which the kibbutz upheld. Some exam- 
ples were the following projects, initiated and/or supported by 
the kibbutz movement: the establishment of “urban kibbut- 
zim,’ the plan to set up a cooperative city in the Negev, efforts 
to reform the producer and consumer cooperatives in the city, 
and the attempt to support the Histadrut’s program for par- 
ticipation of workers in the management of its industrial and 
commercial plants and firms. Only some of these projects bore 
fruit, but they were an indication of an ongoing commitment 
of the kibbutz to be involved in Israeli society in ways which 
were compatible and supportive of its own values. The “urban 
kibbutzim,’ in cities and development towns, aimed to taking 
part in the educational and cultural activities of the residents. 
The first of these attempts, Kibbutz Reshit (“Beginning”) was 
located in the Bukhara neighborhood of Jerusalem, and its 
members were active in various aspects of their community’s 
life. There were also two more urban communes, in Bet She- 
mesh and in Sederot. 

The changes in society’s view of the kibbutz and the lack of 
consensus about both its public and self-image were reflected 
in opinion polls. Between 1978 and 1983 the percent of those 
polled who expressed a positive attitude towards the kibbutz 
declined from 62% to 52%. This was not matched by a rise in 
those who opposed the kibbutz movement, which remained 
stable at 8% of those polled, but it reflected a rise in those who 
were indifferent to it. There was a more positive view of the kib- 
butz among those born in Europe or America, among the more 
educated and those who were older. The more those polled 
knew about the kibbutz, the more positive were their attitudes: 
however, only 44% said that they were well acquainted with the 
kibbutz, while 40% had never visited a kibbutz even once. 
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These figures demonstrated the gap between the kibbutz 
and large segments of the public whose views were largely 
based on what was said about the kibbutz in the mass me- 
dia, rather than on first-hand experience. In later, unpub- 
lished polls, it seemed that positive attitudes towards the kib- 
butz were influenced more by people’s attitudes towards the 
egalitarian and cooperative values embodied by the kibbutz 
than by the demographic characteristics described above. The 
changes in the attitude of Israeli society towards the kibbutz 
as well as the changes in the political system influenced the 
kibbutz movement's actions and policies. 


THE KIBBUTZ MOVEMENTS. From the beginning of the 
kibbutz movement there have been many splits and amalga- 
mations in the movement's organizational forms. Before the 
establishment of the state, the reasons for the existence of sep- 
arate movements were mainly the different ideological, social, 
and economic positions regarding the desired structure of the 
kibbutz. With the sharpening of the political struggles over 
the shaping of the state’s character after its establishment, the 
exacerbation of the political debate within the kibbutz move- 
ment caused a bitter and painful split in the largest movement 
at that time, Kibbutz ha-Me’uhad. A substantial minority of 
members and kibbutzim split off from Kibbutz ha-Meuhad 
and formed, with another movement, Hever ha-Kevuzot, a 
new movement, Ihud ha-Kibbutzim. This split occurred in 
1951, and it involved in some cases the physical splitting up 
into two separate kibbutzim where there had previously been 
one large settlement. The two separate movements also were 
connected to different political parties until the parties’ uni- 
fication and the two kibbutz movements formally became 
united in 1979 as the United Kibbutz Movement (UKM). 

The UKM contained within it 167 kibbutzim as of 1987, 
with a population of 76,560. For the first time in the history of 
the movement there were only two large kibbutz movements, 
the second one being Kibbutz ha-Arzi - Hashomer ha-Za’ir. 
Kibbutz ha-Arzi had 83 kibbutzim with a population of 41,500. 
The smaller religious kibbutz movement, Ha-kibbutz ha-Dati, 
had 17 kibbutzim and a population of 7,300. 

In general the differences that separated the kibbutz 
movements in the past were decreasing, although there was 
still some importance attached to traditions of the past. De- 
spite this tendency, Kibbutz ha-Arzi maintained its own iden- 
tity and organization. This was due in part to the fact that this 
movement went through very few splits in the first 50 years 
of its existence and was relatively more homogeneous. The 
movement's connection to its political party, the United Work- 
ers’ Party (Mapam), is collective, and not personal, as in the 
UKM. Further, Kibbutz ha-Arzi placed more emphasis on what 
it saw as the preservation of the original kibbutz values and 
ways of life. It more strictly opposed hired labor in the kib- 
butzim, resisted the transfer of various responsibilities from 
the kibbutz institutions to the family and upheld special edu- 
cational approaches, e.g., a regional boarding school during 
the stage of high school education. Kibbutz ha-Arzi invested 
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more efforts in internal and external, ie., ideological, activity, 
and officially supported the *Peace Now extra-parliamentary 
movement. This movement also maintained a tighter frame- 
work for mutual aid, through a “movement tax” among its kib- 
butzim and for direction of the individual kibbutz’s activities 
by the movement. Although some of the differences became 
less marked during the 1980s, there did not seem to be any 
tendencies towards the surrendering of the independent exis- 
tence of Kibbutz ha-Arzi. This was reinforced by the breakup 
of the 20-year-old Alignment between the Labor Party and 
Mapam after the formation of the 1984 National Unity gov- 
ernment, as a result of which Mapam tried to reestablish itself 
as an independent party in the opposition. 

The two large kibbutz movements, along with the smaller 
religious kibbutz movement, maintained close cooperation 
in the framework of the Confederation of the Kibbutz Move- 
ments, which represented the kibbutz movement as a whole 
to outside authorities. There were also national and regional 
frameworks within which joint activities, economic and cul- 
tural, took place. This strengthening of cooperation among the 
kibbutz movements should have contributed to weakening the 
separate organizational movement frameworks. But with the 
onset of the economic crisis in the 1980s, the influence of the 
national movements was greatly strengthened because they 
were the link between the external financial sources, whether 
private or governmental, and the individual kibbutzim. The 
national movements were the means by which most funds 
were transferred, and, even when an individual kibbutz ar- 
ranged some of its own financing, it was the financial guar- 
antees of the movement that induced private institutions to 
give these loans. Finally, it was by means of the national move- 
ments that mutual aid was carried out, whereby the weaker 
and debt-ridden kibbutzim received help from the better-off 
kibbutzim or from the debt-restructuring program. 

It would seem that at this stage inter-movement coopera- 
tion based more on ideological and political issues was more 
significant than regional inter-movement cooperation based 
more on pragmatic, lower-level economic and social issues. 

In the 1980s there was widespread interest in the kibbutz 
experiment on the part of people and institutions outside of 
Israel. The beginning of this interest started with the rise of 
new forms of cooperative and communal living and work in 
various countries around the world in the late 1960s and the 
19708. This interest was expressed in the convening in Israel 
of conferences representing cooperative communities and en- 
terprises from around the world, the exchange of delegations 
between the kibbutz and these different groups. There was co- 
operation in research on egalitarian communities in Israel and 
abroad, as well as on cooperative, worker-owned industrial 
or agricultural enterprises. A special project was established 
for the study of the kibbutz under the auspices of Harvard 
University in the U.S. There were attempts to learn from the 
experience of the kibbutz in its response to the challenges of 
the technological revolution as it might be applied in smaller 
productive frameworks while maintaining a priority on the 
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quality of the working life and on environmental protection, 
along with participatory democracy. 

The interest in the kibbutz experience from the viewpoint 
of its Jewish significance became another focus of interest. On 
the one hand the kibbutz had created a value-oriented Jew- 
ish way of life which was essentially non-religious and, on the 
other hand, it formed a bridge between Jewish youth in the 
Diaspora and Israel. Research has shown that the time spent 
by young people in a kibbutz contributes more to their con- 
nection to Israel than their experiences with other aspects of 
Israeli society. Based on these findings, new forms of short- 
term programs on kibbutzim for young Jews from abroad 
were developed, in addition to existing kibbutz ulpanim for 
the study of Hebrew, visits by youth groups for short periods, 
or programs of study in kibbutz high schools for Jewish teen- 
agers from Europe and the Americas. 

In sum, the 1980s were a period of many changes in the 
development of the kibbutz movement. Beginning with an 
accelerated growth of population and economic progress, a 
crisis arose in the political and economic situation facing the 
kibbutzim, which now found themselves in serious economic 
straits, which had a negative effect on many other areas of the 
communities’ way of life. 

[Menahem Rosner] 
The New Kibbutz 
The severe economic crisis faced by the kibbutzim continued 
into the 1990s. The reasons for the crisis were many: some 
linked it to changes in Israeli society and the shift from col- 
lectivism to individualism; others pointed to internal prob- 
lems, such as inefficiency and old-fashioned industries and 
farming techniques, segregation from the wider population, 
and demographic decline. However, the visible mark of the 
crisis was the difficulty individual kibbutzim and the kibbutz 
organizations had in paying their debts. As a consequence, 
money owed to the banks increased significantly, especially 
after the government raised interest rates to curb inflation. 
Despite the government's agreement to restructure the debt, 
many kibbutzim faced difficulties that led to a momentous 
change in their way of life. 

Many of the kibbutzim instituted changes that distanced 
them from the traditional kibbutz model but helped them 
survive the crisis. Among those changes was the separation 
of industry from the kibbutz, provision of services to the non- 
kibbutz population (such as swimming pool facilities, apart- 
ments to let, etc.), encouraging members to find work outside 
the kibbutz, hiring nonkibbutz workers, differential salaries 
among kibbutz members, privatization of services (utilities, 
food, rent, etc.), new neighborhoods for nonmembers built 
by private contractors on kibbutz land, and less centralized 
administration. All these changes moved the kibbutzim from 
the traditional model to something resembling ordinary com- 
munity life. Almost all the kibbutzim adopted some of these 
changes. Today there are three categories of kibbutzim: the 
collective kibbutz including around 30 kibbutzim that chose 
to preserve the traditional model; the community kibbutz in- 
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cluding kibbutzim that instituted differential salaries; and a 
third group including kibbutzim still undergoing change. 
The economic and social changes in many of the secu- 
lar kibbutzim, which blurred political differences between the 
movements, led to the reunification of the United Kibbutz 
Movement (UKM) and Ha-Kibbutz ha-Arzi ha-Shomer ha- 
Zair into the Kibbutz Movement in 2000. The new Kibbutz 
Movement represents 260 kibbutzim. Its aims include pro- 
tecting the rights of the kibbutzim, assisting kibbutzim under 
change, and remaining involved in the larger Israeli society. 


DEMOGRAPHIC PATTERNS. During the 1990s the kibbutzim 
faced for the first time a decline in population. In 2002 the kib- 
butz population comprised 1.5 percent of the overall popula- 
tion in Israel. From 1997 to 2002 population figures declined 
by 2 percent. The permanent population declined by 9%, but 
this figure was compensated for by temporary residents who 
rent apartments in the kibbutzim. This decline was reversed 
in 2003, when for the first time after 19 years the kibbutz 
population began to grow again. This growth is related to the 
new way of life in the kibbutzim today, which is more private 
and less collective. Other reasons relate to the fact that many 
Israelis prefer to live in a rural community with good educa- 
tional facilities, so that the new kibbutz neighborhoods are 
an attractive option. 

The decline in population was also due to the aging of 
the kibbutz population and a sharp decline in birth rates. 
From 1998 to 2002 there was drop in the number of kibbutz 
children from 28,606 to 24,055. While in 1998 there were 
1,142 births in the kibbutzim, the figure dropped to only 730 
in 2002. A major reason for this can be found in the fact that 
many kibbutz youngsters had left the kibbutz after their army 
service. Another reason has to do with the general trend to- 
ward smaller families out of economic and social consider- 
ations, enabling parents to give their children more attention 
and material benefits. 

The decline in the child population directs attention to 
the main problem of the kibbutzim, namely the aging of the 
population. The average age of the adult kibbutz population 
was 55 in 2003 (it was calculated as the mean from 30 up, 
since most of the population under 30 are temporary resi- 
dents), compared to the national average of 52. The 25-45 age 
group in the kibbutzim is proportionately smaller than in the 
overall population, while the 45+ group is proportionately 
higher. This means that a small group of working people is 
responsible for a larger group of older people. This situation 
is a cause of concern in the kibbutz movement and the kib- 
butzim invest much effort to attract younger people, e.g., by 
building the new neighborhood for non-members who wish 
to live in rural settlements. 

The average kibbutz varies from 300 to 400 residents. 
There have been voices calling for the creation of larger com- 
munities of 1,000 to 1,500 residents. These communities will 
come about by uniting neighboring kibbutzim or by the ab- 
sorption of newcomers. 
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ECONOMIC ACTIVITY. Kibbutz agriculture is based on field 
crops, fruit plantations, dairy cattle, poultry, and fishery. The 
revenue from agriculture was quite stable between 1997 and 
2002, amounting to 1s 5 billion in 2002, representing about a 
third of national farm revenue. Kibbutz agriculture accounted 
for 70 percent of field crops, 40 percent of livestock, and 20 
percent of plantations. 

Kibbutz industry includes the following: rubber and plas- 
tics; food; metal and machinery; textiles and leather; printing, 
paper and cardboard; electronics and electricity; construction 
materials; wood and furniture; and other branches. Kibbutz in- 
dustry had a 7.5 percent share of the country’s industry in 2002, 
five times its share in the population. The contribution of kib- 
butz industry to the GDP was 6.5 percent in 2002. The kibbutz 
plastics industry had a 51% share of the industry as a whole. 

Industrial revenues constituted 70 percent of total kib- 
butz income. In 2002, kibbutz industry operated 333 factories, 
employing 27,600 workers and recording sales of 1s 17.344 
billion, up 7.7% 21101. In 1997 gross profit was 1s 690 million, 
dropping to 1s 434 million in 1999 but rising to 1s 900 mil- 
lion in 2002. 

A new source of income, in addition to agriculture and 
industry, was salaried work outside the kibbutz, with indi- 
viduals bringing in about 1s1 million in 1997 and 181.5 mil- 
lion in 2002. 

In 2002 75 kibbutzim earned more than 1s1o0 million 
compared with 108 kibbutzim earning less than 1s 50 mil- 
lion. Thus, 30% of the kibbutzim were responsible for 47% of 
total kibbutz income. This demonstrates the differences be- 
tween kibbutzim, some being quite wealthy while others face 
bankruptcy. 

Figures for the last decade indicate an improvement in 
the economic situation of the kibbutzim. The total debt de- 
creased from Is 28 billion in 1996 to 1817 billion in 2002. The 
improvement can be attributed to the write-off of part of the 
debt by the government and the economic and social changes 
that many kibbutzim underwent. Nonetheless, kibbutz per 
capita income remained lower than the national average. 


A CHANGING WAY OF LIFE. Since the 1990s the kibbutzim 
have undergone vast changes in their way of life. The main 
cause of the changes was the enormous debt of the kibbut- 
zim to the banks. The changes can be summarized under four 
heads: changes in the personal budgets of kibbutz members; 
separation of the sources of livelihood from the community; 
professional management; external committees. 


DIFFERENTIAL SALARIES. Many kibbutzim adopted a sys- 
tem of differential salaries in place of equal budgets for its 
members. The new system gives each member a salary based 
on hours worked, education, experience, etc. The majority of 
the kibbutzim adopted the “security” model, in which pen- 
sioners and the elderly receive fixed salaries from the kib- 
butz, while the working population is responsible for making 
its own living. A different system, “the combined model,” is 
based on quasi-differential distribution that takes into account 
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number of years in the kibbutz and hours worked. The latter 
system seeks to distribute income in a more equal way. It is 
worth noting that 93 kibbutzim chose to maintain the tradi- 
tional model, in which members receive an equal budget. 


SEPARATION BETWEEN SOURCES OF LIVELIHOOD AND THE 
COMMUNITY. In this system kibbutz members become share- 
holders in kibbutz businesses, which are managed outside the 
community framework, like private enterprises anywhere. 


PROFESSIONAL MANAGEMENT. Until the 1990s the kibbut- 
zim were managed by an elected secretariat composed of kib- 
butz members. In recent years this has changed. Many kib- 
butzim failed to find suitable candidates from among their 
members and hired professionals from outside the kibbutz. 
The manager's job is to lead the kibbutz into a new era and 
successfully implement changes. Two-thirds of the kibbutzim 
were already operating under such management in the first 
years of the 21° century. 


EXTERNAL COMMITTEES. A small group of kibbutzim (28) 
were managed by external committees, given authority to 
manage the kibbutz when it faced severe crises. The external 
committee manages the kibbutz for up to a year in order to 
enable kibbutz members to assume responsibility again. 


[Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 


Into the 21°* Century 

The kibbutz at the outset of the 21°t century, which had once 
represented for many the essence of Israel, was thus far re- 
moved from what it had once been, just as Israeli society was. 
Stripped of ideology, losing its special qualities, it was rapidly 
becoming another habitat in an environment geared to satisfy 
personal ambition. Its place, however, in the history of Zionist 
settlement was assured. Not only did it contribute the sheer 
muscle power that reclaimed the land, it had also created the 
ethos that sustained the nation. Without it the Zionist enter- 
prise could hardly have succeeded. 
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KIBEL, WOLF (1903-1938), South African painter. Son of a 
cantor of Godzisk near Warsaw, Kibel was orphaned in boy- 
hood but his artistic talent attracted the attention of a visiting 
artist who befriended him. In 1926 he went to Vienna, lived 
in poverty, but was helped by patrons to obtain some formal 
training and enabled to go to Palestine where he came under 
the influence of modern expressionism. In 1929 he emigrated 
to Cape Town, South Africa. There the strength and individu- 
ality of his style and his artistic integrity received quick recog- 
nition from fellow artists, but it was only toward the end of his 
life that his paintings in various media began to find their way 
into public galleries and private collections. Tinged with the 
melancholy of his own suffering and the tragedy of his people, 
Kibel’s work was also marked by a sensitive humanity and joy 
in the common things of life. His life was a constant struggle 
against poverty and ill health, and he died in Cape Town of 
tuberculosis brought on by years of malnutrition. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Kibel, Wolf Kibel... (1968). 
[Louis Hotz] 


KI-BUKH (“Book of Cows”), anonymous 16'-century Yid- 
dish fable collection. First mentioned in the *Mayse-Bukh 
(1602) as a morally corrupting book, the collection comprises 
35 tales (each accompanied by an explicitly framed “moral of 
the story”), deriving from two fable traditions: the Aesopic 
(the sources of which were *Berechiah ben Natronai ha-Na- 
kdan’s late 12""- or early 13'*-century Hebrew Mishlei Shualim 
and Ulrich Boner’s Edelstein (1461)) and the Arabic magama. 
Most of the fables in the Ki-Bukh are longer than their sources 
and tend toward humor, earthiness, and an interest in the de- 
tails of Jewish daily life of the time, while emanating the com- 
paratively liberal tonality characteristic of 16-century Yiddish 
literature composed in Northern Italy. The collection provides 
corroborative evidence of the persistent popularity of didactic 
fable in the Jewish literary tradition during the period. The 
condemnation of the book as morally corrupting so soon after 
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its initial publication indicates its great popularity. While the 
date of the first edition remains unclear (1555?), the first extant 
edition is Verona 1595. The number of woodcuts included in 
the book is little less than astonishing: 83 in 67 folios. With 
some relatively minor omissions and (anti-liberal) revisions, 
Moses b. Menassah Eliezer b. Moses Wallich’s Seyfer Mesho- 
lim (1697) is a reprint of the Ki-Bukh. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: MN. Rosenfeld (ed.), The Book of Cows: A 
Facsimile Edition of the Famed Kuhbuch, Verona 1595 (1984); E. Katz 
(ed.), Book of Fables: The Yiddish Fable Collection of Reb Moshe Wal- 
lich, Frankfurt am Main, 1697 (1994); J.C. Frakes (ed.), Early Yiddish 
Texts: 1100-1750 (2004), 415-20, 750-72; J. Baumgarten, Introduction 
to Old Yiddish Literature (2005), 321-26. 


[Jerold C. Frakes (274 ed.)] 


KIDD, MICHAEL (born Milton Greenwald) (1919- ), 
U.S. dancer and stage and film choreographer. Kidd studied 
at the school of the American Ballet in New York. His debut 
as dancer was in The Eternal Road (1937). He was a member 
of the American Ballet and toured with Lincoln *Kirstein’s 
Ballet Caravan and as a soloist and assistant director of Dance 
Players before joining Ballet Theater in 1942. He was noted 
for comic and character roles in Eugene Loring’s Billy the 
Kid and Jerome Robbins’ Fancy Free. He choreographed his 
first ballet, On Stage!, in 1945. Over five decades Kidd created 
winsome and imaginative dances for the Broadway stage and 
Hollywood musicals. He also choreographed for television, 
including the television special Baryshnikov in Hollywood 
(1982). For the movies Kidd choreographed Where’ Char- 
ley (1949), Seven Brides for Seven Brothers (1954), and Hello, 
Dolly (1969). 

As he approached his sixtieth birthday Kidd capped 
a vital career in the theater with superb performances as a 
comic actor. 

Kidd received Antoinette Perry Awards for the chore- 
ography in the musicals Finian’s Rainbow (1947), Guys and 
Dolls (1951), Can-Can (1953), Li'l Abner (1956), and Destry 


Rides Again (1959). 
[Amnon Shiloah (274 ed.)] 


KIDDUSH (Heb. w/77, lit. “sanctification,” derived from 
kaddesh (wp; lit. “to sanctify”)), prayer recited over a cup of 
wine in the home and the synagogue to consecrate the Sab- 
bath or festival in fulfillment of the biblical commandment to 
“Remember the Sabbath day, to keep it holy” (Ex. 20:8; Pes. 
106a). Although women are exempt from performing positive 
precepts whose execution is bound to a specific time, they are 
obliged to observe the sanctification of the Sabbath because 
the Talmud maintains that the phrases “Remember the Sab- 
bath” (Ex. 20:8) and “Observe the Sabbath” (Deut. 5:12) in- 
clude women. “Whoever has to ‘observe has to ‘remember’; 
and since the women have to ‘observe’ [by performing no 
work] they also have to ‘remember’” (Ber. 20b). The primary 
Kiddush is recited on the eve of the Sabbath or festival before 
the start of the meal, since it is forbidden to eat on these oc- 
casions until Kiddush has been recited (Pes. 105). 
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The text of the current Sabbath Kiddush consists of an in- 
troductory paragraph from Genesis 1:31 and 2:1-3; the bless- 
ing over wine; and the blessing for the sanctification of the 
day which concludes with “Blessed art Thou, O Lord, Who 
hallowest the Sabbath” (Hertz, Prayer, 409). The introductory 
scriptural passage is omitted on festivals and only the blessings 
over wine and over the sanctification of the day are recited. 
The blessing sanctifying the day for a festival concludes with 
“Blessed art Thou, O Lord, Who hallowest Israel and the festive 
seasons” (Hertz, Prayer, 811). The schools of Shammai and Hil- 
lel differed as to whether the benediction over the sanctity of 
the day or that over the wine is recited first (Ber. 8:1). On all full 
festivals, except for the last days of Passover, the She-Heheyanu 
blessing, thanking God for having “kept us in life... and en- 
abling us to reach this season” is recited at the conclusion of 
the Kiddush. When a festival immediately follows the Sabbath, 
a special benediction celebrating the termination of the Sab- 
bath (*Havdalah) is added. While it is preferable to chant the 
evening Kiddush over wine (Pes. 107a), two loaves of bread may 
be used where wine is not obtainable (Sh. Ar., OH 272:9). 

Although there can be no proper recitation of the Kid- 
dush except prior to the meal and at the place the meal will be 
eaten, the custom of also reciting the prayer at the conclusion 
of the Sabbath evening services in the synagogue gradually 
evolved. Despite the opposition of some rabbis, the practice 
was defended on the ground that at one time travelers were 
housed and fed in a room adjoining the synagogue. The trav- 
elers therefore discharged their obligation to sanctify the Sab- 
bath through the public recitation of the Kiddush (Pes. 1014). 
Reciting the Kiddush in the synagogue has been retained only 
in the Ashkenazi ritual, except in Israel where the Kiddush is 
no longer recited as part of any synagogal rite. 

Along with the principal evening Kiddush, the rabbis in- 
stituted a minor Kiddush, euphemistically called the “Great 
Kiddush” (Pes. 106a), to be recited on the morning of the Sab- 
bath or festival before the first meal. This Kiddush consists of 
the recitation of some biblical verses referring to the Sabbath 
or festival, followed by the benediction over wine (Hertz, 
Prayer, 565). When no beverage is available, the prayer is re- 
cited over two loaves of bread (Sh. Ar., oH 289:1-2 and Magen 
Avraham ad loc.). Strong drink other than wine also may be 
used for the morning Kiddush, as may any beverage which is 
considered hemer ha-medinah (“national beverage”). 

For the development of the Kiddush text during the tal- 
mudic period see J. Heinemann, Ha-Tefillah bi-Tekufat ha- 
Tannaim ve-ha-Amoraim, 37ff., 62. 

The Kiddush ceremony, an integral part of Orthodox 
and Conservative practice, has also been retained by Reform 
Judaism. The Saturday morning Kiddush has often assumed 
new importance in the modern synagogue since it is often 
sponsored by the congregation and also serves as a commu- 
nal social hour. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abrahams, Companion, 139-41, 169f., 194; 
Idelsohn, Liturgy, 132f., 154; Eisenstein, Dinim, 355f. 

[Aaron Rothkoff] 
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KIDDUSH HA-SHEM AND HILLUL HA-SHEM 


KIDDUSH HA-HAYYIM (“sanctification of life”), term first 
attributed to Rabbi Isaac *Nissenbaum, a Zionist rabbi in the 
Warsaw ghetto, which sought to differentiate between the clas- 
sical response of Jewish martyrdom, *kiddush ha-Shem, the 
sanctification of the Divine Name, and the imperative of the 
hour, to spiritually resist the Nazis and their intention of an- 
nihilating the Jewish people by remaining alive. Nissenbaum 
wrote: “In the past our enemies demanded our soul and the 
Jew sacrificed his body in sanctifying God’s name. Now the 
enemy demands the body of the Jew. That makes it impera- 
tive for the Jew to defend it and protect it” 

Primo *Levi, the great Italian Jewish writer and survi- 
vor of Auschwitz, argued that had the lagers lasted longer 
they would have had to invent a vocabulary of their own, 
new words to describe an unprecedented situation. “Our lan- 
guage lacks words to express this offense, the demolition of a 
man.” That was true not only for life inside the camps but for 
the unprecedented circumstances of Jews in German-occu- 
pied Europe during the time when the “Final Solution” was 
the operative German policy. Literary students of the Holo- 
caust Lawrence Langer and Terrence Des Pres invented new 
words to describe what the perpetrators did to their victims. 
For Langer, the term was “choiceless choices” and for Des 
Pres “excremental assault.” These were the circumstances in 
which Jews were placed by the killers. But how were Jews to 
respond? 

Two such concepts developed by which the Jews de- 
scribed their own behavior, their own choice of response. Iber- 
leben, the determination to outlive the enemy, to survive and 
to endure and to deny the Nazis the victory of one more Jew’s 
demise. For Nissenbaum, the language he chose was religious. 
He understood that the circumstances were unprecedented 
and therefore the response required was also unprecedented. 
It demanded a language all its own. Other rabbis pushed for 
the same response, but saw it in continuity with the previous 
tradition of kiddush ha-Shem. Thus, Rabbi Abraham Isaac 
Goldberg of Zelichowo admonished his Jews: “every Jew that 
remains alive sanctifies the name of God among many [ba-rab- 
bim]” Nissenbaum chose a new language, in part to stress the 
uniqueness of the Nazi’s murderous intention. They did not 
want the conversion of the Jews nor their expulsion, but their 
annihilation and thus life itself was a form of defiance of their 
ultimate wish. Israeli Holocaust scholar Shaul Esh termed this 
“The Dignity of the Destroyed” in an article of that title. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Esh, “The Dignity of the Destroyed: To- 
ward a Definition of the Period of the Holocaust,’ in: Judaism (Spring 
1962); J. Rudavsky, To Live with Hope, to Die with Dignity (1987); P. 
Schindler, “Kiddush ha-Hayyim,” in: Y. Gutman (ed.), Encyclopedia 
of the Holocaust (1990). 

[Michael Berenbaum (24 ed.)] 


KIDDUSH HA-SHEM AND HILLUL HA-SHEM (Heb. 
own 212m) Own wT). The antithetical terms kiddush ha-Shem 
(“sanctification of the [Divine] Name”) and hillul ha-Shem 
(“defamation of the [Divine] Name”) are complementary ant- 
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onyms and denote the two aspects of one of the most signifi- 
cant concepts in Judaism. They imply, respectively, the glori- 
fication of the God of Israel and the diminution of His honor. 
The specific terms are rabbinic; the concepts themselves, how- 
ever, are biblical in origin and are included among the 613 
commandments: “Ye shall keep My commandments and do 
them: I am the Lord. Ye shall not profane My holy Name; but 
I will be hallowed among the children of Israel; Iam the Lord 
who hallow you” (Lev. 22:31, 32). The entire people was sub- 
ject to these principles, although the priests were especially 
cautioned to avoid hillul ha-Shem (Lev. 21:6; 22:2). 


In the Bible 

Two patterns of thought are discernible in the biblical con- 
ception of kiddush ha-Shem and hillul ha-Shem. One consid- 
ers God as the primary actor, while Israel remains passive; the 
other regards the Israelites as the initiators of either the sanc- 
tification or the desecration of God’s Name. The first is fully 
crystallized in Ezekiel (chs. 20, 36, 39), for whom the sanctifi- 
cation of the Name is essentially an act of the Lord bestowed 
upon Israel before the onlooking nations of the world. The 
Name is sanctified when God wondrously redeems Israel and 
the gentiles behold the vindication of the divine promise and 
are moved to worship Him. Inversely, if the Lord visits pri- 
vation or exile upon Israel, or suffers the people to remain in 
captivity, the nations question God’s strength or faithfulness, 
and the Name is thus defamed. This general rubric holds true 
for Ezekiel (with the exception of 20:39) and for most instances 
of kiddush ha-Shem in the Pentateuch. 

According to the second view, man is responsible for 
God’s honor in the eyes of the world. Moses and Aaron were 
punished because of their failure to sanctify God’s Name 
(Num. 20:12; Deut. 32:51). God’s Name must be sanctified not 
only before the gentiles but in the eyes of Israel as well (ibid., 
and Lev. 22:32). Jeremiah accuses his countrymen of profaning 
God’s Name when they circumvent the law and emancipate 
their slaves only to capture and enslave them again (34:16). 
Amos condemned extortion from the poor and immorality 
as hillul ha-Shem (2.7). 


Rabbinic Literature 

The rabbinic tradition laid more emphasis on the personal- 
ethical than on the national-redemptive significance of the 
concept. It developed especially the second view of the bibli- 
cal theme: human initiative, and a wider designation so as to 
include Jews as well as non-Jews. It could even be performed 
in private with no one present, as in the case of Joseph who, 
by restraining himself in the face of temptation, fulfilled the 
sanctification of God’s Name (Sot. 36b). This does not mean 
that the rabbis entirely ignored kiddush ha-Shem and hillul 
ha-Shem as divine acts. When God decided to visit destruc- 
tion indiscriminately on both the righteous and the wicked 
of Sodom, Abraham protested that this would be hillul ha- 
Shem (Gen. R. 49:9). Were God to have permitted Absalom 
to slay his father David, His Name would have been publicly 
profaned (Sanh. 107a). The punishment of the righteous for 
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their sins, relative to their own high standards, is divine kid- 
dush ha-Shem (Sifra to Shemini 45d; Zev. 115b). 

The sanctification of God’s Name before gentiles was al- 
ways a potent element in the folk understanding of the con- 
cept. The rabbis, however, for the most part, concerned them- 
selves with the active role of man in the drama of bestowing 
glory upon, or detracting from, the honor of God. This hu- 
man initiative in kiddush ha-Shem could be consummated in 
three different ways: martyrdom, exemplary ethical conduct, 
and prayer. 


MARTYRDOM. ‘The readiness to sanctify God’s Name has 
its most dramatic expression in the willingness to die a mar- 
tyr, and since tannaitic times the term kiddush ha-Shem also 
denotes martyrdom (see below Historical Aspects). When a 
person willingly suffers death rather than violate one of three 
specific commandments (see below) he achieves kiddush ha- 
Shem; if he fails to do so in these cases, or in other instances 
where the halakhah demands martyrdom, he is guilty of hillul 
ha-Shem (Av. Zar. 27b; Sanh. 74a, b). On the verses, “Ye shall 
not profane My holy Name,... I am the Lord who hallow you, 
brought you out of the land of Egypt, to be your God: I am 
the Lord” (Lev. 22:32, 33), the rabbis taught: “On this condi- 
tion did I bring you out of the land of Egypt that you submit 
yourselves to sanctify My Name, that I be your God even by 
force; I the Lord am faithful to grant you your reward” (Si- 
fra, Emor, Perek 9). Since the second century, “to die for the 
sanctification of the Name” has been the accepted idiom for 
dying a martyr’s death. A martyr was, appropriately, called a 
kadosh, one who is holy. In time, this honorific was extended 
and applied as well to those who died solely because they were 
Jewish even without their consciously offering up their lives 
for religious purposes (Moshe Lamm, Darkah shel ha-Yahadut 
be-Mavet u-ve-Avelut (2005), 221-222.) A child, growing up in 
the Jewish tradition, was exposed to the concept of martyr- 
dom as an ideal. From his earliest youth he was taught stories 
about martyrs, e.g., *Hannah and her seven sons, R. *Akiva 
and the other of the *ten martyrs; the latter in the form of a 
lamentation is part of the synagogue service on the *Day of 
Atonement and on the Ninth of *Av. Hananiah, Mishael, and 
Azariah (Dan. 3) are held up by the rabbis as models of con- 
duct in the sanctification of the Name (Pes. 53b). 

At the famous rabbinical council in *Lydda (second 
century), the laws of martyrdom were formulated. Kiddush 
ha-Shem was declared obligatory in the case of three com- 
mandments and a person had to suffer death rather than vio- 
late them: idolatry, unchastity (gillui arayot: including incest, 
adultery, and, under certain circumstances, any infraction of 
the code of sexual morality), and murder (Sanh. 74a). One 
should violate all other commandments rather than suffer 
death. Should a Jew, however, in the presence of ten other 
Jews, be coerced into transgressing these other laws in order 
to demonstrate his apostasy, he must sanctify God’s Name and 
choose death. If ten Jews are not present, he should transgress 
rather than be killed. These rules hold for “normal” times. In 
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times of religious persecution of the entire community, how- 
ever, one must choose to die for kiddush ha-Shem even if no 
other Israelites are present, and one must not violate any com- 
mandment, including minor customs which are distinctively 
Jewish (Maim. Yad, Yesodei ha-Torah, 5:3). Martyrdom rather 
than violation, when transgression is permissible, became a 
point of discussion; the halakhah had to decide between two 
opposing principles - that of sanctifying God’s Name versus 
that of preserving life (“and he shall live by them” (Lev. 18:5), 
ie., the commandments). According to Maimonides, a per- 
son who chose kiddush ha-Shem where the law decides for life 
is culpable (Maim. ibid., 5:1); others consider such voluntary 
martyrdom praiseworthy (Tos. Av. Zar. 27b). The Ashkenazi 
talmudists were instinctual rather than rationalistic in their 
attitude to martyrdom - an attitude characteristic of most of 
medieval German Jewry. The tosafists reacted negatively to 
the problem as it is viewed in the halakhah. They recoiled - 
“Heaven forbid!” - from such formal halakhic reasoning that 
does not require martyrdom of a person forced to worship 
an idol in private, and they demanded obligatory kiddush ha- 
Shem (Tos. Av. Zar. 54a). 

Among modern halakhic authorities, the question 
whether an individual should sacrifice his life in order to save 
the entire community is a point of contention. Rabbi A.I. Kook 
considered it obligatory as an emergency measure (Mishpat 
Kohen (19667), no. 143). Others regarded such action as meri- 
torious but not mandatory (J.J. Weinberg, Seridei Esh, 1 (1961), 
303-16). The problem arose often during the Holocaust in Eu- 
rope. In one typical responsum of this period, the question 
was asked whether (considering the danger to the emissary 
who might be imprisoned and killed) a particular rabbi should 
accept his mission of approaching the Lithuanian henchmen 
of the Nazi authorities in Kovno in 1941 in order to release 
certain Jews. The answer was that he may not be ordered to 
accept the mission but he should do so as an act of piety; he 
did, and subsequently survived (E. Oshry, Mi-Maamakim, 2 
(1963), responsum no. 1). The same work also includes a dis- 
cussion on a contemporaneous practical problem: the word- 
ing of the blessing to be recited upon being martyred for the 
sanctification of God’s Name (ibid., no. 4). The question was 
first raised by R. Isaiah ha-Levi * Horowitz (16*+-17'» centuries) 
who initially was reluctant to sanction a blessing over the mitz- 
vah of martyrdom because one should not seek out a situation 
which would require him to surrender his life. Later, however, 
he agreed to the blessing over kiddush ha-Shem. 

The sages of the Talmud were divided in their opinions 
as to whether gentiles are required to sanctify God’s Name. 
*Abbaye held that a non-Jew who is forced to violate one of 
the seven Noachide laws is not obligated to suffer kiddush ha- 
Shem; *Rava maintained that he is (Sanh. 74b). The accepted 
ruling is that non-Jews are not required to sanctify the Name 
(TJ, Shev. 4:3, 35b; Maim. Yad, Melakhim, 10:2). According to 
some authorities, however, a gentile must perform kiddush 
ha-Shem rather than be forced to commit murder (Mishneh 
le-Melekh, to Yad, ibid.). 
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ETHICAL CONDUCT. The ideal of man’s initiative in sanctify- 
ing God’s Name beyond the strict requirements of the law was 
developed by rabbinic tradition in the area of ethical conduct. 
When *Simeon b. *Shetah bought an ass from an Arab and 
his servants were delighted at finding a jewel hanging from its 
neck, he at once returned the gem to its owner, who cried out, 
“Blessed be the God of the Jews Who renders His people so 
scrupulous in their dealings with other men” (TJ, BM., 2:5, 8c). 
His supererogatory conduct is considered kiddush ha-Shem. 
Joshua kept his oath to the Gibeonites, though they exacted 
it from him by fraud (Git. 46a). Moral acts such as Joseph's 
restraint in the face of temptation and Judah's public confes- 
sion of his relations with Tamar are also considered kiddush 
ha-Shem (Sot. 10b). 

The designation of an unethical act as hillul ha-Shem 
proved a powerful deterrent. The punishment for such is im- 
mediate, even if the sin was unintentional (Shab. 33a); it is the 
most heinous of all sins (Tj, Ned. 3:14, 38b) and only death 
can atone for it (Yoma 86a). According to R. Akiva, there is 
no forgiveness at all for it (ARN 39). 

In the Talmud, the concepts of kiddush ha-Shem and 
hillul ha-Shem are discussed with reference to stealing from 
a non-Jew (BK 113a-b). According to R. Akiva, the law itself 
prohibits this, and thus protects all property, whether of a Jew 
or non-Jew. R. Ishmael, however, holds that biblical law ap- 
plies formally only to the relation of Jews with fellow Jews. The 
protection of non-Jews, therefore, requires a supplementary 
principle, that of kiddush ha-Shem. Hence, ethical perfection 
beyond the minimum standards of the law itself becomes law, 
that of sanctifying the Name: reflecting honor upon God and 
the Torah by striving for moral excellence. Although medieval 
talmudists almost unanimously decided in favor of R. Akiva, 
they had to use the themes of kiddush ha-Shem and hillul ha- 
Shem to plug occasional loopholes in the formal law. They of- 
ten cited the Tosefta (BK 10:15) that stealing from a non-Jew 
is a worse crime than stealing from a Jew, since the former in- 
cludes hillul ha-Shem as well as “ye shall not steal.” 

Kiddush ha-Shem imposes special and exacting standards 
of conduct on the scholar. He must, for instance, pay his debts 
promptly, never cause embarrassment to his colleagues, not 
walk four cubits without tallit or tefillin, and not overindulge 
in merrymaking (Yoma 86a; Av. Zar. 28a; Maim. Yad, Yesodei 
ha-Torah, 5:11). 

While the ethical moment is quite strong in kiddush ha- 
Shem, the latter should not be interpreted exclusively as moral 
behavior toward others. Kiddush ha-Shem includes martyr- 
dom for any of a number of reasons: refusing to worship an 
idol, under certain conditions circumcising one’s son or study- 
ing Torah or abiding by the dietary laws. In all these cases, it 
is not necessarily a question of performance in the presence 
of non-Jews. The halakhah considers any consciously rebel- 
lious act against God as hillul ha-Shem (Maim. ibid., 5:10). 
The principal motif of kiddush ha-Shem is religious and this 
includes the ethical dimension; the aim of the latter is not so 
much to teach the world morality as to increase the respect 
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of the world for the morality of Judaism (H.G. Friedman, see 
bibliography). Principally, kiddush ha-Shem seeks to demon- 
strate to Jew and non-Jew alike the power of the Jewish com- 
mitment to God and to Torah. 


PRAYER. Kiddush ha-Shem also found expression in prayer. 
This took two forms. One was in a liturgical declaration of 
readiness to accept martyrdom if necessary: “‘Nay, but for 
Thy sake are we killed all the day; we are accounted as sheep 
for the slaughter’ (Ps. 44:23). Is it then possible to be ‘killed all 
the day?’ When one takes upon himself to sanctify His great 
Name every day, he is accounted as ‘sheep for the slaughter” 
(Sif. Deut. 6:5). Similarly, when reciting the *Shema, a person 
must spiritually intend the readiness to offer himself for kid- 
dush ha-Shem (Zohar, Num. 195b). Second, the recital of the 
prayer is itself regarded as an act of sanctification of God’s 
Name. A number of such liturgical expressions of kiddush ha- 
Shem have been found in the Merkabah literature (G. Scho- 
lem, Jewish Gnosticism, Merkabah Mysticism, and Talmudic 
Tradition (19657), Appendix c). 

Two formal prayers stand out in this respect: the *Kedu- 
shah and the *Kaddish. The Kedushah is based on the Song 
of the Seraphim in Isaiah 6:1-3. The more esoteric Kedushah, 
recited before the Shema, refers to the praise of God by the 
angels, while the Kedushah of the *Amidah prayer speaks of 
Israel sanctifying God’s Name. The more esoteric Kedushah, 
recited before the Shema, refers to the praise of God by the 
angels, while the Kedushah of the Amidah prayer speaks of 
Israel sanctifying God’s Name. ‘The latter is parallel to and 
perhaps surpasses the Kedushah of the angels, adding a cos- 
mic element to the theme of kiddush ha-Shem. The Zohar 
(Lev. 93a) considers the key verse “I will be hallowed among 
the children of Israel” (Lev. 22:32) as the source and warrant 
for the Kedushah. 

In the Kaddish, the key parts refer quite literally to the 
“sanctification” of the “Name.” At a comparatively early pe- 
riod, the Kaddish was already ascribed to the biblical source 
of kiddush ha-Shem (Zedekiah b. Abraham ha-Rofe, Shibbolei 
ha-Leket, ed. S.K. Mirsky (1966), 149-50). The absence of any 
specific Divine Name in this prayer, and the emphasis on the 
“Name” as such, has been thought by some scholars to have 
been deliberate, in order to emphasize its idiomatic affinity to 
the biblical “kiddush ha-Shem.” It has been suggested that the 
Kaddish was originally recited by martyrs who, at the thresh- 
old of death, declared the sanctification of God’s Name and 
consoled the bereaved onlookers by speaking of the redemp- 
tion and the Messiah “in your lifetime and in your days” (J. 
Kaufman, Midreshei Ge'ullah (19547), 58 n. 12, quoting H.N. 
Bialik). S.Y. Agnon’s interpretation carries the impact of poetic 
truth, if not historic accuracy: the orphan’s recitation of the 
Kaddish (Samukh ve-Nireh, “Petihah le-Kaddish”), is a kind of 
consolation to God who sustained a double hillul ha-Shem - 
His Name both diminished and desecrated by the loss of even 
a single soldier (who as a human being is irreplaceable) in the 
legions of the Almighty; hence, the prayer that the injured 
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Name be magnified and sanctified. R. Joseph B. *Soloveitchik 
writes movingly that “through the Kaddish we hurl defiance at 
death and its fiendish conspiracy against man. [The mourner] 
declares more or less the following: no matter how powerful 
death is ... no matter how black one’s despair is ... we declare 
and profess publicly and solemnly that we are not giving up, 
that we are not surrendering, that we will carry on the work 
of our ancestors as if nothing had happened, that we will be 
satisfied with nothing less than the full realization of the ulti- 
mate goal - the establishment of God’s kingdom (“Aninut and 
Avelut, in: David Shatz, B. Wolowelsky, and Reuven Ziegler 
(eds.),Out of the Whirlwind: Essays on Morality, Suffering, and 
the Human Condition (2003), p. 5). 

[Norman Lamm] 


Kiddush Hashem: Historical Aspects 

The concept of kiddush ha-Shem has thus always been implicit 
in the Judaic faith and view of life. Its first explicit expression 
occurred during the confrontation of Judaism with *Helle- 
nism, the first pagan culture with “missionary” and synthe- 
sizing tendencies. The Book of Daniel tells about the three 
“Jewish men” - Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-Nego —- who 
disobeyed a royal command to worship an idol and endan- 
gered their lives. Under *Antiochus Epiphanes Hellenization 
employed violent and coercive methods in regard to Jews. Af- 
ter the victorious revolt of the Hasmoneans, a Jew in the Hel- 
lenistic Diaspora recorded the martyrdom of an old man, little 
children, and their mother who had died for their faith: 


Eleazar, one of the principal scribes,... of a noble countenance, 
was compelled to eat swine’s flesh ... Now those in charge of 
that forbidden sacrificial feast took the man aside, for the sake 
of old acquaintance, and privately urged him to bring some 
flesh of his own providing, such as he was lawfully allowed to 
use, and to pretend he was really eating of the sacrifice which 
the king had ordered, so that in this way he might escape death 
and be kindly treated for the sake of their old friendship. But 
he with a high resolve, worthy of his years and of the dignity 
of his descent ... and, still more, of the holy laws divinely or- 
dained, spoke his mind accordingly:... “It ill becomes our years 
to dissemble,” said he, “and thus lead many younger persons to 
imagine that Eleazar in his ninetieth year has gone over to a 
heathenish religion ... for the mere sake of enjoying this brief 
and momentary life ... Even were I for the moment to evade 
the punishment of men, I should not escape the hands of the 
Almighty in life or in death ... I will ... leave behind me a noble 
example to the young how to die willingly and nobly on behalf 
of our reverend and holy laws.’ With these words he stepped 
forward at once to the instrument of torture, while those who a 
moment before had been friendly turned against him, deeming 
his language to be that of a sheer madman.... Under the strokes 
of torture, he groaned out: “The Lord who has holy knowledge 
understandeth that, although I might have been freed from 
death, I endure cruel pains in my body from scourging and suf- 
fer this gladly in my soul, because I fear Him” (11 Macc. 6:18-30; 
Charles, Apocrypha, 140). 


The basic ideals motivating kiddush ha-Shem are thus set out 
at this early stage: personal nobility and courage, a categori- 
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cal refusal to employ any form of dissimulation or live an 
undercover existence, and readiness to undergo bodily and 
spiritual torture in the full knowledge that this behavior may 
appear sheer madness to those who inflict it. Hannah, “the 
mother of the Maccabees” according to Christian tradition, 
exhorts her seven sons in a similar way not to be afraid of ei- 
ther hangmen or death. These figures became the prototypes 
for and symbols of martyrdom and martyrs in both Judaism 
and Christianity. The Fourth Book of Maccabees is almost 
entirely a philosophical sermon on the meaning and glory of 
kiddush ha-Shem in Hellenistic times. 

Whereas in the Christian and Muslim interpretation the 
Jewish kiddush ha-Shem became an act of mainly individual 
martyrdom, the lot of saints chosen by God for their individ- 
ual path of suffering - and (in Christianity) their participation 
in the mystery of Crucifixion, the martyred saints following 
Christ on the cross — in Judaism kiddush ha-Shem remained 
a task set for each and every Jew to fulfill if the appropriate 
moment came. It found logical expression in the readiness to 
die as a son of the Chosen People. In the war against Rome 
of 66-70/73, whole communities committed suicide as a cul- 
mination of their fight against alien power. Thus, in the many 
trials of revolt and war in which Jews were tested, from the 
wars of liberation of the Maccabees up to the failure of the re- 
volts against the Romans both in Erez Israel and the Diaspora, 
kiddush ha-Shem acted as a motivating force giving meaning 
to the struggle of the Jewish warriors, strength of endurance 
under cruel torture by victors, and offering suicide as a way 
out of submission and slavery. The famous mass suicide at 
*Masada was inspired more by the conception of kiddush ha- 
Shem as a commandment, and a proud refusal to submit to 
the Roman enemy, than by the philosophical argumentations 
that Josephus, an arch enemy of the self-sacrificing *Zealots, 
put in the mouths of the defenders of Masada. 

As if referring to an everyday, ordinary incident, one of 
the tannaim describes “those who dwell in the land of Israel 
and risk their lives for the sake of the commandments: “Why 
are you being led out to be decapitated?’ “Because I circum- 
cised my son to be an Israelite’ “Why are you being led out 
to be burned?’ “Because I read the Torah: “Why are you being 
led out to be crucified?’ “Because I ate the unleavened bread’ 
‘Why are you getting a hundred lashes?’ “Because I performed 
the ceremony of the lulav: These wounds caused me to be be- 
loved of my Father in heaven” (Mekh. Ba-Hodesh, 6). They 
were conscious that this behavior appeared strange to the 
gentiles who asked the Jews: What is the nature of your God 
that “you are so ready to die for Him, and so ready to let your- 
selves be killed for Him ... you are handsome, you are mighty, 
come and intermingle with us” (Mekh. Shirata, 3). *Samaritans 
also chose the Jewish path of kiddush ha-Shem in the course 
of their revolts and sufferings for the Torah and its truth as 
they conceived it. 


MIDDLE AGES. ‘The ideology of kiddush ha-Shem and devo- 
tion to it as crystallized in antiquity continued and strength- 
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ened in the Middle Ages. Christian persecution and the hu- 
miliation meted out to Jews intensified the underlying wish 
to safeguard individuality, and fortified the ethic of kiddush 
ha-Shem in the struggle to preserve their national identity and 
freedom to profess their faith. For Jews living in the lands of 
their enemies kiddush ha-Shem became the only convincing 
way of asserting when faced with Christian missionary co- 
ercion that if they were not to be permitted to live openly as 
Jews they chose not to live at all. Surrounded by feudal war- 
riors and the feudal mode of fighting, torn from their coun- 
try and appearing as aliens everywhere, for Jews *suicide as 
kiddush ha-Shem was in many cases the only way in which 
they could exemplify and give expression to human courage. 
When confronted by brute force, Jews tried to defend them- 
selves wherever and however they could; however, since they 
often failed, as was inevitable in the case of a small minority, 
readiness to die was the only way of maintaining a lofty ex- 
emplar for Jewish existence. Where Christian knights ruled 
through their warrior techniques and conformed to their spe- 
cific knightly scale of values, Jews, influenced involuntarily by 
this spirit, could hold their own — both in point of physical 
survival and more importantly from the spiritual and psy- 
chological aspect - only through ultimate readiness to face 
the supreme sacrifice. 

In the 11 century the conception of holy war became 
predominant in Western Christian thought. Popular reli- 
gious feeling in the West became more fanatical and was of- 
ten connected with social unrest. Even before the beginning 
of the *crusades, cases of suicide to avoid forced conversion 
to Christianity are recorded. The suicide of Jews in the tenth 
century in southern Italy for the sake of their faith is described 
by contemporaries as “pure total burnt offering” (olah temi- 
mah). In the spring of 1096 many of the participants in the 
First Crusade conceived that their armed pilgrimage to free 
the sepulcher of Jesus logically demanded either the extinc- 
tion of the Jewish religion in Christian countries or the anni- 
hilation of those Jews who would not accept Christianity. In 
the atmosphere of holy war many Jews believed that the glory 
of the Lord and the honor of their Law would be debased if 
they did not bear witness for them by open and public proc- 
lamation of their abiding truth in a chivalrous manner. Thus, 
through the curious workings of historic irony the Christian 
crusading venture and Jewish martyrdom by kiddush ha-Shem 
each became in its own particular way expressions of a holy 
war waged for the glory of God. 

During the crusading onslaught on them in 1096 the 
communities of the Rhine district sacrificed themselves for 
their faith in this spirit. Those who remained alive related the 
sacrifices of the martyrs in the same spirit. Thousands of Jews 
lost their lives in the course of those terrible months; a few 
of the victims fell in direct battle, and the majority perished 
through suicides of whole families. In the chronicles of the 
massacres of the First Crusade and the threnodies composed 
on the martyrs the ideology of kiddush ha-Shem is reformu- 
lated. A mother in Mainz is related as having said that she 
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killed her children as sacrifices to God to fulfill His command- 
ment to be “whole with him” (liheyot temimim immo) (A.M. 
Habermann (ed.), Sefer Gezerot Ashkenaz ve-Zarefat (1945), 
34), thus tacitly framing a condemnation of forced converts 
leading a halfhearted underground existence as *anusim. The 
writings about these acts employ the ancient symbols of ag- 
gadic literature - *Akedah, *Abraham’s bosom, and the divine 
light which will be vouchsafed to the martyrs, and stress the 
open challenge offered to the crusaders by the Jews who pro- 
claimed the superiority of their faith over Christianity. The 
silence of the sources sometimes bears eloquent testimony 
to the conception of kiddush ha-Shem as the Jewish way of 
waging the holy war: the pillage and robbery, loss of property 
and homes that accompanied the attacks are only hinted at, 
while the motives of the crusaders are formulated in a way 
that conveys their Christian religious determinants only (see 
ibid., pp. 2.4, 26, 27, 72; 93, 94). Wherever possible, in these at- 
tacks Jews tried to fight off their assailants at the gates and at 
the entrances to houses (ibid., pp. 30-314, 33, 97, 99-100), but 
when their endeavors at defense failed they killed themselves 
and took special care to slay their children first to prevent 
them from being carried off and brought up as Christians. 
Such sources describe these events for future generations not 
as acts committed out of desperation but from the feeling that 
these Jews had chosen to die in this way so that the remnant of 
the nation should be able to continue its existence with pride. 
The community of *Xanten is remembered for having added 
to their last communal benediction after food, just before the 
mass suicide, the following prayer: “The merciful One will 
avenge in the days of those who will remain after us, before 
their eyes the blood shed by your servants and the blood that 
is to be shed” (ibid., p. 49). 

After the wholesale burning of Jews at the stake in *Blois 
in 1171 a Jewish sage signing his name “Ovadiah” summed up 
something like a set of rules for Jewish behavior under enemy 
sovereignty, speaking as if from the mouths of the martyred: 
“For the saints have proclaimed ... if the rulers decree ... as to 
taxation ... itis permissible ... to plead to ease the burden ... 
but ... when they take it into their evil hearts ... to blandish, 
to terrorize, to make them impure [through apostasy] ... the 
chosen ones shall answer ... we shall pay no heed to your 
lies ... we shall remain true” [to the Jewish faith] (see S. Spie- 
gel, in: Sefer ha-Yovel... Mordekhai Menahem Kaplan (1953), 
286). This steadfastness continued to fortify Jews throughout 
the tribulations, libels, and massacres to which they were sub- 
jected in these centuries. When the Nordhausen community 
was led to be burned on the pyre during the *Black Death 
massacres in 1349 they obtained permission to hire musicians, 
and went singing and dancing to their deaths. Medieval Jew- 
ish prayer books include, in addition to the benedictions for 
bread and drink, a benediction to be recited by a Jew before 
killing himself and his children. Special memorial lists were 
compiled to preserve the memory of those who had sacrificed 
themselves for kiddush ha-Shem (see *Memorbuch). As the 
victims of the blood *libel, Host *desecration libel, and other 
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calumnies were subjected to continuous torture intended to 
extort “confessions,” endurance under excruciating pain or 
suicide to avoid making a false confession came to be consid- 
ered a true manifestation of kiddush ha-Shem. 

Among the Jews of Christian Spain kiddush ha-Shem was 
recognized both as a phenomenon distinguishing Ashkenazi 
Jewry and a problem to be reckoned with in their own exis- 
tence, as the writings of Judah Halevi and Nahmanides show 
for the 12» and 13" centuries. From the end of the 14* cen- 
tury kiddush ha-Shem became part of the fate and sufferings 
of Spanish Jewry, whether upheld through massacres, persecu- 
tions, or libels as Jews openly professing their faith, or under 
the fire and torture of the *Inquisition chambers and tribunals 
as anusim. *Abraham b. Eliezer ha-Levi applied the ancient 
Maccabean tradition and theory of kiddush ha-Shem to the 
victim of the torture chambers and at the auto-da-fe: 


Whoever firmly resolves to devote himself to the honor of 
His name ... such a man, being exposed to cruel tortures and 
sorely tormented, as was the case with the holy martyrs in the 
Land, those marvelous young men, the sons of saintly Hannah, 
in the days when the priests could come near the Presence of 
God; they were the heroes who fought God's battles - if such 
a man will but concentrate and put between his eyes the “awe- 
inspiring and great Name,’ resolve to undergo martyrdom, and 
his eyes will incline towards the Holy One of Israel ... then he 
may be sure that he will withstand the test ... nor feel any pain, 
blows or torments ... And these things are worthy to be made 
known to His people Israel for the generation is one of reli- 
gious persecution, and no Israelite should go in ignorance of 
this principle ... And it may well be that it was to such a saintly 
person, who, albeit his soul is given over completely to God 
and rejoices in His love, is yet buried together with the wicked 
and consumed by fire, the wise Solomon alluded when he said 
(Song 8:5), “Who is that coming up from the wilderness, Lean- 
ing upon her beloved?” For the promise of the Lord proves true: 
she [the soul] leans and falls, limb by limb and piece by piece; 
but of such a saintly soul the righteous who dwell in the inner- 
most mansion of the King, where joy resides, expound: Who 
is that coming up from the terrestrial world, which is like unto 
a wilderness?... Out of love for her beloved her body falls part 
by part; because of the trials she undergoes, her flesh pierced by 
tongs or cut to pieces by the sword; and the King, to Whom all 
peace belongs, for Whose love she suffers so, looks down from 
His abode and proclaims as she ascends to Him: “Behold thou 
are upright and pure, today have I begotten thee” (Ps. 2:7), and 
“under the apple tree I awakened thee” (Song. 8:5) (as quoted 
in Baer, Spain, 2 (1966), 430-1). 


In this early 16t-century summation the wheel has turned 
full circle: the motives which inspired individuals to choose 
the path of kiddush ha-Shem at the time of the clash with Hel- 
lenism merge with the sufferings of the tortured body of the 
individual Jew in his pain and fire-wracked isolation looking 
from his physical breakdown to his meeting with the loving 
God in heaven. 


MODERN TIMES. In early modern times the general trends 
of enlightenment and abatement of medieval religious 
pressures were accompanied by growing secularization in 
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Jewish life and thought, leanings toward assimilation, 
and striving for emancipation, all factors which both sep- 
arately and in combination conduced to disintegration in 
Jewish society and abandonment of specifically Jewish 
values. Thus, while the necessity to uphold kiddush ha-Shem 
diminished in fact, the concept also lost actuality and sig- 
nificance. 

With the awakening of Jewish national feeling in later 
modern times, as expressed by the formation of political par- 
ties like the *Bund, the organization of *self-defense against 
pogroms, and Zionism, the principle of kiddush ha-Shem reas- 
serted its influence, consciously or subconsciously, manifested 
in new ideological frames for the defense of Jewish dignity and 
in modes of response by Jews to social and spiritual challenge. 
Jewish revolutionary attitudes bear its imprint in the courage 
and readiness to struggle and self-sacrifice for the sake of hu- 
manity even when there is no immediate prospect of victory 
on the horizon. In the same way, the fight and death of the 
rebels in the Nazi ghettos was ultimately inspired by this an- 
cient Jewish tradition. 

Kiddush ha-Shem is an original contribution by the 
Jewish faith and culture to the whole monotheistic world. 
Through it was expressed for the first time in human history 
the readiness of simple people to die for their faith and opin- 
ions. It is an ultimate prop of individual expression when all 
other physical supports have been withdrawn. 

Kiddush ha-Shem has played a central and formative role 
in Jewish history, both through the reality of the sacrifices 
made to uphold it as well as through the spiritual images and 
attitudes by which it has been activated. It is a powerful and 
valid expression of human courage and readiness for supreme 
sacrifice. In a large measure due to the principle of kiddush 
ha-Shem Jews have escaped spiritual degradation throughout 
the long *galut (“Diaspora”), thus failing to justify the hopes 
and views of their enemies and detractors. Through it cour- 
age and the spirit to resist have been continuously kept alive 
in Jewish hearts and transmitted to posterity from the days 
of Daniel to the present. Individual exemplary behavior and 
collective enthusiasm have sustained it in changing situa- 
tions and forms. 

The valor and heroism shown in defense of the State of 
Israel in the 20 century can be seen as the direct inheritance 
of chivalrous courage which Jews from generation to genera- 
tion have transmitted in upholding the principle of kiddush 
ha-Shem. 

[Haim Hillel Ben-Sasson] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.G. Friedman, in: HUCA (1904), 193-214; 
I. Gruenwald, in: Molad, 1 (1967/68), 476-84; A. Holz, in: Judaism, 
10 (1961), 360-7; J. Katz, Exclusiveness and Tolerance (1961), ch. 7 and 
passim. HISTORICAL ASPECTS: Roth, Marranos; Baer, Spain; idem, 
in: Sefer Assaf (1953), 126-40; Baron, Social”, index, s.v. Martyrs; 
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Martirologyah (1968); H.H. Ben-Sasson, in: idem, Historiyyonim ve- 
Askolot Historiyyot (1962), 29-40; idem (ed.), Toledot Am Yisrael, 3 
vols. (1969). 
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KIDDUSHIN (Heb. 1?¥17)?), the last tractate in the order 
Nashim in the Mishnah, Tosefta, and both Talmuds. It deals 
with matrimonial matters. Its position at the end of the order 
is due to the fact that the order of the tractates is determined 
by their size and Kiddushin has only four chapters, less than 
all other tractates of Nashim. There is no corresponding word 
for kiddushin in English. It is more than an “engagement” in 
the current sense, as it can be dissolved only by divorce, and 
moreover the law of adultery, carrying the biblical death pen- 
alty, applies from the moment of kiddushin. On the other hand 
kiddushin is like “betrothal” in the sense that it represents a 
formal stage preliminary to marriage proper (nissu’in), the 
latter term referring to the induction of the wife into the hus- 
band’s house, symbolized by the huppah. Chapter 1, applying 
to kiddushin the term acquisition (kinyan), opens with the 
modes of kiddushin: by money, by writ, and by intercourse. 
The rest of the chapter deals with the acquisition of slaves 
and animals, of land and chattels, and with other extraneous 
matters. The chapter concludes with aggadic sayings. Chap- 
ter 2 deals mainly with kiddushin by proxy. Chapter 3 exam- 
ines “kiddushin on condition” and “doubtful kiddushin, lead- 
ing up to the problem of blemished descent. Chapter 4 deals 
mainly with questions of genealogy and bastardy. As usual, the 
tractate ends with homiletic material, on education, and after 
deliberating at length which craft to teach one’s sons, reaches 
the conclusion that Torah study is the best vocation. In the 
Tosefta, this tractate is divided into five chapters. 

Important masoretic observations are made in the Baby- 
lonian Talmud. It states that the scribes were called soferim 
because they counted (safar) the letters of the Torah; exact 
indications are then given as to the number of letters, words, 
and verses in the Pentateuch and in other parts of the Bible, 
and as to which letter, word, or verse mark the middle of the 
Pentateuch, the Psalms, or the Chronicles respectively (30a). 
Interesting is the characterization of various nations: Rome is 
credited with welfare, Persia with courage, Babylon is said to 
be poor and ignorant, and Arabia immoral. Elam is character- 
ized by hypocrisy and arrogance (49b). Historically important 
is the account of the struggle between the Pharisees and John 
Hyrcanus (66a). According to the letter of R. Sherira Gaon, a 
considerable section of the beginning of the Gemara text (up 
to “Ve-ein davar aher kortah’; 3b) is of savoraic origin. 

The first chapter of tractate Kiddushin belongs to an 
ancient collection of mishnayot. The manner in which the 
halakhic material is arranged in this chapter suggests that it 
might originally have been a separate tractate, on kinyanim, 
later perhaps prefixed to the tractate Kiddushin because it hap- 
pened to start with the “acquisition” of the wife. In fact, in the 
Babylonian Talmud this chapter comprises half of the tractate. 
Its language is slightly archaic, and the conclusion of the first 
chapter: “whoever performs a single precept is well rewarded, 
his days are prolonged, and he inherits the land” similarly tes- 
tifies to an early date. To the same category belong also the end 
of the third and the fourth chapter of the tractate, which con- 
tain early halakhot on forbidden marriages (cf. the end of ch. 
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1 of Mishnah Hagigah). The influence of Pumbedita is clearly 
perceptible in the editing of the Talmud of Kiddushin, even 
though it is possible to discern the large share of Ravina and 
R. Ashi in its final editing. In the Soncino Talmud, Kiddushin 
was translated into English by H. Freedman (1936). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Epstein, Tannaim, 52-54, 414-6; idem, 
Amoraim, 95-102; H. Albeck, Shishah Sidrei Mishnah, 3 (1954), 


307 ff. 
[Arnost Zvi Ehrman] 


KIDRON (Heb. 11177), valley to the N. and E. of Jerusalem, 
separating the city from the Mount of Olives. The name de- 
rived from the root kdr (“dark,’ “shady”), refers to its depth. 
The valley begins near the Sanhedria saddle, northwest of 
Jerusalem, at a height of 2,585 ft. (788 m.), close to the water- 
shed. It continues eastward for about 1% mi. (2% km.) as Nahal 
Egozim (Wadi Jauz). At a height of 2,346 ft. (715 m.) the valley 
turns south. Several valleys converge with the Kidron as it runs 
southward: the Bethzeita Valley, which traverses the northeast 
corner of the Old City, at 2,260 ft. (686 m.) from the west; 
the Tyropoeon Valley, which bisects the Old City, at 2,035 ft. 
(617 m.); the Ben-Hinnom Valley, which passes the Old City 
on the west, at 2,000 ft. (606 m.). The Kidron then continues 
in a southeasterly direction, the banks becoming steeper and 
more craggy. It passes the monastery of Mar Saba and issues 
into the Dead Sea 2 mi. (c. 3 km.) south of Ra’s al-Fashkha. 

The great importance of the Kidron for Jerusalem lies in 
the fact that it and its confluents determined the orographi- 
cal shape of the area on which the city was built. The valley 
protected the City of David and its northern continuation, 
the Temple Mount, on the east. The Gihon, Jerusalem’s only 
spring, issued from its west slope. Only toward the end of the 
Second Temple period, when Agrippa 1 built the Third Wall 
there, was the westward bend of the Kidron utilized for pro- 
tection of the city. Situated on the leeward side of the city and 
presenting rock surfaces suitable for the cutting of tomb caves, 
the valley served from early times as a necropolis of Jerusalem, 
the early tombs culminating in the magnificent rock-cut mon- 
uments along the eastern slope. 

The first biblical reference to the “brook” Kidron occurs 
in connection with David’s flight before Absalom (11 Sam. 
15:23). In the time of the divided monarchy, the reforming 
kings of Judah, Asa, Hezekiah, and Josiah, cast away and burnt 
the various idols which defiled Jerusalem there (1 Kings 15:13; 
11 Kings 23:4, 6, 12; 11 Chron. 15:16; 29:16). Jeremiah included 
the Kidron within the area holy to the Lord (31:39-40). In later 
times the central part of the valley was called the Valley of Je- 
hoshaphat and was assumed to be the place where the dead 
were resurrected. In this legend, as adapted by the Muslims, all 
men had to cross the valley on a sword suspended over it. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abel, Geog, 1 (1933), 400-1; N. Avigad, 
Mazzevot Kedumot be-Nahal Kidron (1954); M. Avi-Yonah (ed.), 
Sefer Yerushalayim (1956), passim. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Tsafrir, 
L. Di Segni, and J. Green, Tabula Imperii Romani. Iudaea - Palaestina. 
Maps and Gazetteer. (1994), 102, $.v. Cedron Torrens. 

[Michael Avi- Yonah] 
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KIEL, city in *Schleswig-Holstein, Germany. In the 17" cen- 
tury, Jews went to Kiel for the annual fair (Kieler Umschlag). 
Permission to settle in the city was given in 1690 to the Se- 
phardi Court Jew Jacob Musaphia, followed in 1728 by Sam- 
son Lewin, another Court Jew. Together they laid the foun- 
dations for the small Jewish community. In 1766 Kiel had six 
Jewish families engaged in small businesses and moneylend- 
ing. Although Schleswig-Holstein was annexed by Denmark 
in 1733, the legal status of the Jews in the duchy was not ame- 
liorated. The community had a prayer hall and buried their 
dead at Rendsburg. In 1803 Jewish students were admitted to 
the University of Kiel. There were then 29 Jews in the city; 
the numbers grew to 75 in 1845 and 156 in 1855. A cemetery 
was consecrated in 1852; the community was officially orga- 
nized in 1867 and two years later a synagogue was erected, 
to be replaced by a new one in 1910. In 1900 the community 
numbered 338 persons, 526 in 1910, 600 in 1925, and 522 in 
1933. Kiel rabbis included Emil *Cohn (1907-12) and A. Pos- 
ner (1912-33). On the Nazi rise to power, the community was 
exposed to severe repression and persecution: Jewish profes- 
sors were dismissed from the university and the works of 28 
Jewish authors - mainly lecturers in Kiel University - were 
removed from the library of the university. Anti-Jewish boy- 
cott meetings were held all over the city. As all Jewish chil- 
dren were removed from the city’s public school system, the 
community opened its own grade school. A total of 586 Jews 
left the city during the Nazi era. Of those who remained 85 
were deportees and 12 committed suicide. On Nov. 10, 1938, 
the synagogue was burned down and Jewish homes and stores 
were looted. After the war 11 Jews returned to Kiel; the bombed 
Jewish cemetery was later restored. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Stern, Die israelitische Bevoelkerung der 
deutschen Staedte, 2 (1892); W. Victor, Die Emanzipation der Juden 
in Schleswig-Holstein (1913); A. Posner, in: MGWJ, 72 (1928), 287-91; 
76 (1932), 229-39; Fuehrer durch die juedische Gemeindeverwaltung 
(1932-33), 122; H. Kellenbenz, Sephardim an der unteren Elbe (1958), 


index; EJ, 9. S.v. 
[Chasia Turtel] 


KIEL, YEHUDA (1917- ), Israel educationist. Born in Petro- 
grad, as a child he lived in Lithuania and Latvia. Arriving in 
Palestine in 1935, he helped develop the state religious edu- 
cation system and was its national supervisor of elementary 
and secondary education. In 1992 he was awarded the Israel 
Prize for Jewish studies in recognition of his commentary on 
books of the Bible, particularly his wide-ranging ones on First 
and Second Chronicles. 


KIELCE, capital of Kielce province, S.E. Poland. Jews were 
excluded from Kielce by a royal “privilege” granted to the city 
in 1535. Kielce belonged to the estates of the bishops of Cra- 
cow until 1818, and thus the prohibition on Jewish settlement 
remained in force. In 1833 a small number of Jews settled in 
Kielce. They were expelled in 1847 but returned shortly after- 
ward. In 1852 there were 101 Jews in Kielce and the congrega- 
tion was afhliated to the neighboring community at Checiny. 
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It became a separate community in 1868, and a cemetery was 
established. The Jewish population increased from 974 in 1873 
to 2,659 in 1882, 6,399 in 1897, and 11,206 in 1909, mainly by 
immigration from the adjacent small towns. A pogrom in 1918 
did not prevent the growth of the community, which by 1921 
numbered 15,530 (37.6% of the total population), and by 1931, 
18,083. Jews pioneered in exploiting the natural resources of 
the region and developed industries, commerce, and crafts; 
among enterprises established by Jews were several banks. 
Jewish organizations included associations of Jewish mer- 
chants and artisans, an old-age home, and an orphanage, as 
well as a library, a high school, and a number of religious and 
secular Jewish schools. A Yiddish weekly was published jointly 
for the Kielce and *Radom communities. 


[William Glicksman] 


Holocaust Period 

In 1939 about 25,000 Jews lived in Kielce. The German army 
entered the city on Sept. 4, 1939, and the Jews became the sub- 
ject of terror and persecution. During the first months of 1940 
about 3,000 Jews from Cracow as well as Jews from Lodz and 
Lalisz and its vicinity were deported to Kielce, whose Jewish 
population swelled to about 28,000. On March 31, 1941, after 
7,500 Jews arrived from Vienna, a decree was issued to estab- 
lish a ghetto. On the eve of Passover the ghetto was sealed off 
from the outside world. A *Judenrat was appointed, chaired 
by Moshe Pelc, who was eventually arrested and deported to 
*Auschwitz for resisting German orders. His place was filled by 
Herman Levi, who tended toward collaboration with the Ger- 
mans. The situation of the population in the ghetto rapidly de- 
teriorated. About 4,000 people died during a typhus epidemic 
in 1941. In the course of three days (Aug. 20-24, 1942), about 
21,000 Jews were deported to *Treblinka and exterminated. 
The ghetto was virtually liquidated. The remaining 2,000 Jews 
were concentrated in a newly established slave labor camp. 
Preparations in the camp for an armed rising, conducted by 
an underground organization headed by David Barwiner and 
Gershon Levkowicz, did not succeed. In 1943 a number of de- 
portations from the labor camp took place of about 1,000 peo- 
ple for slave labor camps in *Skarzysko-Kamienna, Blizyna, 
and Pionki, where only a handful survived. The last deporta- 
tion took place in August 1944, when all the remaining Jew- 
ish prisoners were sent to Auschwitz and Buchenwald. Kielce 
became officially judenrein. Leon Rodal of Kielce was one of 
the commanders of the *Warsaw Ghetto uprising. 


Postwar Period 

After the war about 200 Jews went to Kielce; some were sur- 
vivors of Nazi camps, or had hidden in the district, and oth- 
ers had come back from the interior of the U.S.S.R. Their 
reconstruction of the former organized Jewish community 
aroused anger among Polish antisemites, who opened a vi- 
tuperous campaign against the existence of a renewed Jewish 
community in Kielce. The campaign culminated in an armed 
pogrom against the Jews - mostly by Polish nationalists and 
including a few Communists (July 4, 1946). The Jews had no 
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adequate means for self-defense since the police had confis- 
cated the few pistols among them just one day previously. In 
this pogrom, the largest attack on Jews following the Nazi era, 
60-70 Jews were murdered, including children and pregnant 
women, and around 100 were injured. The pogrom gave im- 
petus to the Jews in Kielce and to the other Jewish survivors 
of the *Holocaust in Poland, including those who had re- 
turned from the Soviet Union, to leave Poland en masse for the 
West. They reached the *displaced persons camps and joined 
the massive *Berihah movement to Erez Israel. A monument 
was erected in the Kielce Jewish cemetery to perpetuate the 
memory of the victims of the Kielce pogrom. Organizations 
of former Kielce residents exist in Israel, the U.S., Canada, 


Argentina, and France. 
[Stefan Krakowski] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Lestschinsky, Dos Yidishe Folk in Tsifern 
(1922), 77-78; Concise Statistical Yearbook of Poland, 13 (1963), Eisen- 
bach, in: Bleter far Geshikhte, 3:2-3 (1950), 3-62, and index; Rutkowski, 
in: BZIH, 15-16 (1955), 75-182; 17-18 (1956), 108-28; P. Meyer et al., 
Jews in the Soviet Satellites (1953), index; S. Mikolajczyk, The Rape of 
Poland (1948); A memorial book, Sefer Kielts, was published in 1957 
(Heb., partly Yid.). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Szaynok, Pogrom Zy- 
dow w Kielcach, 4 lipca 1946 (1992); D. Engel, Bein Shihrur le-Berihah 
(1996). Index; pK. 


KIERA (also Kyra, Kira, Chiera), a Greek title meaning 
“lady,” given to women who handled the relations of the 
wives in the Ottoman sultan’s royal harem in various exter- 
nal matters. In general these women were Jewish. They acted 
as commercial intermediaries between the women in the ha- 
rem and the world beyond it and thereby gained the former's 
trust. It appears that there were at least two women with the 
name of Esther who held this position. One was mentioned 
during the first half of the 16 century, as confidant of the 
mother of Selim 11. Information is available on the activities of 
three kieras, and probably there are other Jewish women who 
filled the same position, but did not receive the title. The first 
known kiera was Strongilah (after her conversion her name 
was changed to Fatma (Fatima)) Kadin, who was apparently 
a Karaite from the Crimea. She was a daughter of Eliyah Gi- 
bor. She rendered various services to the ladies of the harem 
and became very close to Hafsa Sultan, the mother of *Sulei- 
man the Magnificent, and died in 1548 after adopting Islam. 
When Suleiman ascended to the throne his mother managed 
to obtain for Strongilah and her descendants an exemption 
from taxes and permission to own non-Muslim slaves, The ex- 
emption, originally given in 1520/21, was reconfirmed in 1612, 
1624/25, 1691/92, 1791/92, 1839/40 and 1867/68. Some of her 
children remained Jewish and appeared as a separate group 
in the poll tax registers with the designation “sons of Kurd” 
(one of her grandchildren). 

The second kiera was Esther, the wife of the Jewish mer- 
chant Elijah *Handali, probably a Sephardi; she supplied jew- 
elry to the women of the harem and rapidly became the con- 
fidant of Nur Banu, the favorite concubine of *Selim 11 and 
the mother of Murad 111 (1574-95), and died in about 1590. 
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She was certainly active before 1566. She exerted a decisive 
influence in court and state affairs during the second half of 
the 16" century. She attained powerful influence and special 
status. Her activity reached its climax with the settlement of 
a diplomatic conflict between the Ottomans and the Vene- 
tians during the 1580s and in the arrangement which granted 
several commercial privileges to the Venetians. In apprecia- 
tion of this the Venetian government authorized her to or- 
ganize a lottery in the city. In internal affairs of state, Esther 
assisted several individuals in purchasing honorific titles and 
positions — a trend which began to develop toward the close 
of the 16" century. She thus gained many friends for herself 
in the upper Ottoman circles, but also some enemies. In the 
Jewish community she was renowned for her generosity and 
extensive support of scholars and authors (e.g., the physician 
Samuel Sullam and R. Isaac *Akrish); she assisted Jewish mer- 
chants when the government sought to conspire against them; 
she even intervened in order to prevent the enforcement of 
Sultan Murad 11’s decree to destroy the Jewish community 
throughout the empire. After the great fire of 1569, she gave 
shelter and aid for a long period to many of the survivors. 
Samuel Sullam, who published a book she sponsored, wrote 
in the introduction that she had spent her entire fortune on 
charity. Through their mother her sons also amassed great 
wealth and obtained special privileges, mainly in the form of 
exemptions from taxes. The eldest leased the customs duties 
of the capital, *Istanbul, and enjoyed a special status among 
both the Jewish and foreign merchants. 

The third kiera was Esperanza *Malchi (or Malkhi), who 
served as agent for Safiye, the consort of Murad 111 and the 
mother of Mehmed 111 (1595-1603). She played some part in a 
correspondence between Safiye and Queen Elizabeth 1 of Eng- 
land. She addressed at least one letter, in Italian, to Elizabeth in 
1599, in which she identified herself as a Jewess. In this letter 
she dealt with the exchange of gifts between the two queens 
and suggested that in the future Elizabeth should not send 
jewels but rather cosmetics and fine cloths of silk and wool and 
advised Elizabeth to deliver these items for the Queen Mother 
only by her own hand. It is difficult to distinguish Handali 
from Malki except in a few documents in which their full 
names appear. It seems that the kiera was murdered on April 1, 
1600, at the hands of rebellious, sword-wielding soldiers on 
the staircase of the house of Halil Pasha, the kaimakam of Is- 
tanbul. Enormous wealth was confiscated from Malki’s estate 
after her death. Her fall occurred suddenly in 1600, and ac- 
cording to various testimonies it made a depressing impact 
on the Jewish community of Istanbul. It was due to several 
simultaneous factors: the rapid devaluation of the Ottoman 
currency which, among other things, was the cause of great 
discontent within the army; the extensive wealth of the family 
which attracted the attention of Sultan Mehmet 111, who was 
in need of money; and the desire in various army and govern- 
ment circles to undermine the influence of the sultan’s mother. 
The immediate cause of Malki’s downfall was her intervention 
in a military appointment - she proposed a candidate of her 
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own for a position which had been promised to someone else. 
The sipahis (cavalry) of the sultan, who sought to undermine 
the influence of the sultan’s mother, rebelled on this occasion 
and demanded that Malki be handed over to them. The sul- 
tan gave his consent. The sipahis subsequently seized Esther 
and her eldest son and executed them. The second son dis- 
appeared and the third converted to Islam. All of the family’s 
property was confiscated by the sultan’s treasury. 

Jewish kieras must have continued to serve the ladies of 
the imperial harem in the 17 century. In 1622, an unnamed 
Jewish woman with connections to the sister of Sultan Os- 
man II (1618-22) was mentioned as having been involved in 
promoting the candidacy of Locadello to the office of gover- 
nor of Moldavia. In 1709, another unnamed woman was be- 
lieved to have helped the Jewish physician Daniel de *Fon- 
seca pass on information to the mother of Sultan Ahmed 11 
(1703-30) in order to bring about an Ottoman-Swedish alli- 
ance against Russia. 
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[Cecil Roth and Aryeh Shmuelevitz / 
Leah Bornstein-Makovetsky (274 ed.)] 


KIESLER, FREDERICK JOHN (1896-1965), U.S. architect 
and scenic designer. Born in Vienna, Kiesler worked first as 
an architect, but by the mid-1920s had gained a European 
reputation as an avant-garde stage designer, promoting such 
innovations as theater in the round. He settled in New York 
in 1926 and from 1933 to 1957 was scenic director for the Juil- 
liard School of Music. His revolutionary method of hanging 
pictures in the Museum of Modern Art (1942) gave rise to the 
term “environmental sculpture.” Kiesler was joint designer of 
the “Shrine of the Book” at the Israel Museum, Jerusalem, to 
house the Dead Sea Scrolls. 


KIEV (Kiov), capital of Ukraine. 


The Jewish Community before 1667 

Kiev’s central position on the River Dnieper at the commercial 
crossroads of Western Europe and the Orient attracted Jew- 
ish settlers (*Rabbanites and *Karaites) from the foundation 
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of the town in the eighth century c.£. At first most of them 
were transient merchants from both east and west. Accord- 
ing to letters dated 930 from the Cairo *Genizah there were 
Jews in Kiev at this time. Ancient Russian chronicles relate 
that some Jews from *Khazaria visited Vladimir, the prince 
of Kiev, to try to convert him to Judaism (986). About that 
time a Jewish community already existed in the city. Jewish 
merchants from the West (Radanites) took part in the trade 
of the city, and were called in Hebrew sources “goers to Rus- 
sia.” The abbot of Kiev, Theodosius the Blessed (11'* century), 
is said to have visited Jewish homes at night and to have held 
disputations with the householders. There were two Jewish 
suburbs of Kiev, Kozary and Zhidove. A “Gate of the Jews” 
is mentioned at the time of the riots which broke out on the 
death of Prince Svyatopolk (1113), when the populace also at- 
tacked Jewish houses and burned them. *Benjamin of Tudela 
mentions “Kiov, the great city,’ and *Pethahiah of Regensburg 
visited the town on his way to the Orient (12"* century). At the 
end of the 12 century two Jews, Ephraim son of Moses and 
Anabel Jasin, served in the court of the prince Andrey Bogo- 
liubski. During the same century *Moses of Kiev lived in the 
town. He corresponded with Jacob b. Meir *Tam in the west 
and the gaon *Samuel b. Ali in Baghdad. Under Tatar rule 
(1240-1320) the Jews had been protected, earning them the ha- 
tred of the Christian population. With the annexation of Kiev 
to the principality of Lithuania (1320), the Jews were granted 
certain rights ensuring the safety of their lives and property. 
Several of them (such as Simkha, Riabichka, Danilovich, and 
Shan in 1488) leased the collection of taxes and amassed for- 
tunes. As the Jewish community increased in numbers so 
did the number of scholars, although the statement found in 
several sources, “from Kiev emanate Torah and light, is an 
exaggeration. During the 15‘ century *Moses (b. Jacob Ash- 
kenazi the Exile) of Kiev 11 wrote commentaries on the Sefer 
Yezirah, on the Pentateuch commentaries of Abraham *Ibn 
Ezra and others, and held disputations with the Karaites. In 
the Tatar raid on Kiev (1482) many Jews were taken captive. 
In 1470 Zekharia, whom Russian sources link to the begin- 
ning of the Zhidovstvuyushchiye movement (Jewish heresy), 
left Kiev for Novgorod. 

Like the rest of the Jews in the principality of Lithuania, 
the Kiev community was expelled in 1495. When the decree 
was revoked (1503), the community was reestablished. How- 
ever, in 1619 the Christian merchants obtained from King Si- 
gismund 111 a prohibition on permanent settlement of Jews or 
their acquisition of real estate in the town. They were allowed 
to come into Kiev for trading purposes alone and might re- 
main one day only in an inn assigned to them. In spite of this, 
many Jews continued to live in the town under the protection 
of the Vojevoda (district governor) and noblemen in their 
properties in town (who saw them as a source of income). 
Russian sources relate that Jews were killed in Kiev during the 
*Chmielnicki massacres (1648). On the demand of the citizens, 
John 11 Casimir of Poland and Czar Alexis renewed the prohi- 
bition on Jewish settlement (1654). This became final with the 
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annexation of Kiev to Russia (1667). The Russian Orthodox 
academy there fomented hatred of the Jews and its students 
attacked any Jew they found trading in the town. 


From 1793 

After a break of about 150 years the community of Kiev was 
reestablished in 1793, after the second partition of Poland. In 
1798 the community acquired land for a cemetery. The ear- 
lier conflict between the Christian citizens and the Jews be- 
gan once more. While the Jews struggled for settlement in 
Kiev, the economic and commercial center of the southwest- 
ern region of Russia, the citizens persistently endeavored to 
expel them, basing their claim on the status quo since Sigis- 
mund 111 and adding that “holy” Kiev was “profaned” by the 
presence of the Jews. 

In spite of this in 1809 there were 452 Jews in Kiev (of 
about 20,000 total population), and their numbers rose by 1815 
to about 1,500 (not including transients), with two synagogues 
and other communal institutions. The citizens proceeded with 
the demand to expel the Jews but owing to the negative stand 
of the governor, Czar Alexander 1 ordered them to leave the 
city. Eventually Czar *Nicholas 1 acceded to the demands of 
the citizens and at the end of 1827 residence in Kiev was for- 
bidden to Jews. In part due to representations by state officials, 
who pointed out that the expulsion would worsen economic 
conditions in the town, the execution of the decree was twice 
deferred. In 1835, however, on the expiry of the last postpone- 
ment, the Jews left the town, and the Jewish community facili- 
ties ceased to function. Despite this, they still played an im- 
portant part in its economic life, for Jewish merchants came 
in their hundreds to the large annual fairs held from 1797 in 
Kiev in January. With their assistants and servants, they made 
up 50-60% of the fairs’ participants. In 1843 Jewish temporary 
visitors were officially permitted, provided that they resided 
and bought food in two specially appointed inns. These were 
leased by the municipality to Christian agents, who were em- 
powered to deliver to the police any Jew who did not stay in 
them. At the beginning of the reign of Alexander 11 these inns 
were abolished (1858), and instead a special payment to the 
municipality was levied upon the Jews as compensation for the 
losses caused by the abolishment of the inns. In 1861 two sub- 
urbs, Lyebed and Podol, were assigned to those Jews entitled to 
reside in Kiev (wealthy merchants and industrialists and their 
employees, members of the free professions, and craftsmen). 
The number of Jews in Kiev increased to 3,013 (3% of the total 
population) in 1863 and to 13,803 (11.8%) in 1872. 

In May 1881 a pogrom raged in the streets of the city, 
supported and encouraged by the governor-general, General 
Drenteln. Jewish houses and shops were looted, and many 
people were injured; 762 families were completely ruined. 
The damage caused was evaluated at 1,750,000 roubles. From 
that date the authorities began sporadically to investigate the 
residence rights of the Jews in Kiev. Until 1917 the city be- 
came notorious for the police “oblavy” (“hunt attacks”) for 
Jews without residence rights. For example, expelled in 1883 
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were 1,179 persons, in 1884 1,254, in 1885 1,368, and in the first 
half of 1886 2,076. The night searches and expulsions contin- 
ued almost until wwI. In 1891 the authorities ordered that a 
considerable portion of the income of the Jewish community 
be allotted to the police to cover the cost of their measures 
to prevent Jews’ entering the town. In spite of all these per- 
secutions, the number of Jews in Kiev continued to increase. 
From 31,801 (12.8%) in 1897, it rose to 50,792 (10.8%) in 1910 
and 81,256 (13%) at the end of 1913. In fact the number of Jews 
was greater, since a large number evaded the census. Many 
Jews also lived in the suburbs and townlets around Kiev and 
only came into the city daily on business. There were some 
wealthy Jewish families in Kiev, who included many of the 
magnates of the southwestern Russian sugar industry (the 
*Brodsky and Zaitsev families). Many Jews were employed in 
their factories in the town and the vicinity. There was a very 
active branch of the Society for Enlightenment of Russian 
Jews, which maintained 21 Jewish schools in the town and the 
district, as well as a library of 6,500 books. The city also had 
many Jewish physicians, lawyers, and other members of the 
liberal professions. Kiev University attracted Jewish youth; in 
1886 Jewish students numbered 236 and in 1911, 888 (17% of 
the total number of students), the largest concentration of Jew- 
ish students in a Russian university. In Kiev were born Golda 
Meir (Mabovich), who became prime minister of Israel, the 
writer Ilya *Ehrenburg, and some Hebrew writers, notably J. 
Kaminer, J.L. *Levin (Yehalel), M. Kamionski, I.J. Weissberg, 
E. *Schulman, and A.A. Friedman. *Shalom Aleichem, who 
lived in Kiev for some time, described the town in his account 
of life in Yehupets. According to the 1897 census, 29,937 Jews 
(out of 31,801) declared Yiddish as their mother language. 
There were 12,317 who earned incomes, divided into three 
main groups: artisans (42%), merchants (24%), and army 
service (10%). The artisans were mainly occupied as follows: 
the clothing industry (54%), metal works (11%), woodwork- 
ing (9%), and printing (6%). The main occupations of traders 
were in farm products (34%), textiles and clothing (16%), and 
building materials (7%). The Jewish merchants constituted 
44% of all the merchants in Kiev. 

In the wake of Jewish revolutionary activity, a large-scale 
pogrom occurred on Oct. 18, 1905. Neither army nor police 
controlled the rioters, who ran amok unhindered for three 
days. Indeed, soldiers protected the hooligans from the Jew- 
ish *self-defense organization. The rioters attacked the houses 
of the wealthy, but their attacks were mainly directed against 
the poor suburbs. However, the pogrom did not interrupt 
the development of the community, which became one of the 
wealthiest in Russia as well as one of the most diversified so- 
cially. In 1910 there were 4,896 Jewish merchants in the town, 
42% of all the merchants there, but nevertheless 25% of the 
community had to apply for Passover alms during that same 
year. The community was officially recognized in 1906 as the 
“Jewish Representation for Charity Affairs at the Municipal 
Council” Its income from the meat tax (see *korobka) and 
other sources amounted to 300,000 rubles annually. A Jewish 
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hospital for the poor which served the whole of Ukraine was 
opened in 1862, followed by a hospital specializing in surgery, 
a clinic for eye diseases (under the direction of M. *Mandel- 
stamm), and other welfare institutions. In 1898 a magnificent 
central synagogue was built by means of a donation from L. 
*Brodsky. From 1906 to 1921 S. ‘Aronson was rabbi of Kiev; 
notable as *kazyonny ravvin (“government-appointed rabbi”) 
were Joshua Zuckerman, the first to be appointed to this of- 
fice, and S.Z. Luria. Between 1911 and 1913 Kiev was the site of 
the notorious *Beilis blood libel trial and the town was then 
racked by the agitation of the members of the *Union of Rus- 
sian People (“Black Hundreds”). In 1911, after the assassination 
of prime minister Stolypin by a Jew in Kiev, severe pogroms 
were on the point of breaking out there, but the authorities 
decided to restrain the rioters. 

During World War 1, residence restrictions in the town 
were lifted for Jewish refugees from the battle areas. The years 
1917-20 were years of upheaval for the Jews of Kiev. With the 
February 1917 Revolution, all the residence restrictions were 
abolished and Jews at once began to stream into the town. 
In the census at the end of 1917, 87,246 Jews (19% of the total 
population) were registered. A democratic community was 
established, led by the Zionist Moses Nahum *Syrkin. Meet- 
ings and congresses of Russian and Ukrainian Jews were held 
in Kiev, the central institutions of Ukrainian Jewry were set 
up there, and Jewish writers and communal workers of every 
shade of opinion and party became active in the town. Books 
and newspapers were published and cultural institutions, led 
by the Hebrew *Tarbut and the Yiddish Kultur Lige, engaged 
in a variety of activities. In the spring of 1919, the number of 
Jews had grown to 114,524 (21%). 

With the first conquest of the town by the Red Army, 
which lasted from February to August 1919, Kiev became a 
haven for refugees from the pogroms sweeping the provin- 
cial towns of Ukraine. The running of the Jewish community 
was handed over to the *Yevsektsiya, and the systematic de- 
struction of communal institutions, traditional Jewish cul- 
ture, and national parties began. With the retreat of the Red 
Army, an attempt was made to form a Jewish self-defense 
unit. When *Petlyura’s forces entered the city they arrested 
the members of the self-defense unit and 36 of them were ex- 
ecuted. A month after Kiev was occupied by *Denikin’s “Vol- 
unteer Army,’ thugs initiated a period of pillage, rape, and 
murder of the Jews which lasted until the “Volunteers” were 
driven out by the Red Army (December 1919). The Jews in 
Kiev suffered heavily during the famine and typhus outbreak 
of 1920. In the August 1920 census they constituted one third 
of the town’s population. In 1923 Kiev had 128,041 Jews (32%), 
140,256 (27.3%) in 1926, and in 1939, 224,236 (of a total popu- 
lation of 845,726). 

In the years 1920-22 the famine and typhus epidemic rav- 
aged Kiev and took a heavy toll on the Jewish population. oz, 
the ypc, and other relief organizations from abroad organized 
food and medical help. The Jews went through a process of 
proletarianization, engaging in physical labor or crafts; later 
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in the second half of the 1920s half of them were government 
employees. In 1926, 16,690 Jews were members of trade unions 
(out of 77,257). The number of Jews in heavy industry grew to 
4,080 in 1932. In 1931 they constituted 80% of the 3,300 work- 
ers of the shoe factory. 

During the first 20 years of the Soviet regime, Kiev be- 
came a major center of the officially fostered Yiddish culture, 
with a school system catering to many thousands of pupils 
and students, culminating in institutes of higher education 
and learning, such as the department for Jewish culture at 
the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences (1926) which in 1930 be- 
came the “Institute of Proletarian Jewish Culture” under the 
direction of Joseph Liberberg. This state-sponsored activity at- 
tracted even Jewish writers and scholars from the west, such 
as Meir *Wiener and others. Some valuable research works on 
Yiddish language and literature were published there. Many 
Yiddish poets and writers, among them David *Hofstein and 
Itzik *Feffer, lived and wrote in Kiev. There were also the All- 
Ukrainian Jewish State Theater, a Yiddish children’s theater, 
Yiddish newspapers, journals, and publishing houses. In the 
early 1930s Liberberg and some of his associates headed a 
group of Yiddish intellectuals who went to the newly estab- 
lished Jewish autonomous region in *Birobidzhan to organize 
Jewish educational and cultural work there in conjunction 
with the Jewish academic institute in Kiev. Several years later, 
with the forcible liquidation of all Jewish institutions, includ- 
ing libraries and archives in Kiev, one of the most important 
centers of Soviet Yiddish culture ceased to exist. 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


Holocaust Period 

The fall of the city to the Germans on Sept. 19, 1941 marked 
the end of Kiev Jewry. A considerable part of the Jews living 
in Kiev in 1939 were among the 335,000 evacuees; some man- 
aged to flee eastward to central Russia, just before the Nazi oc- 
cupation. Between September 20-24 buildings in the Khresh- 
chatik area where headquarters of German military units were 
housed blew up, and many German soldiers and officers were 
killed. Thousands of hostages, among them many Jews, were 
taken and executed. On September 26 the city commander 
convened a meeting in which participated Friedrich Jaeckeln, 
commander of police and ss on the Southern Front; Dr. Otto 
Rash, head of Einsatzgruppe c; and ss Colonel Paul Blobel, 
commander of Einsatzkommando ga. It was decided to annihi- 
late all the Jews of Kiev. Blobel was in charge of the execution, 
with the help of units of the German Police and Ukrainian 
Auxiliary Police. On September 28 (Tishri 7) 2,000 notices 
in German, Ukrainian, and Russian were posted in Kiev, an- 
nouncing that “All the Zhids (Jews) of Kiev and the suburbs 
are to appear on Monday, September 29, 1941, at 8:00 A.M. on 
the corner of Melnikovskaya and Decktiarovska streets [near 
the cemeteries]. They are to bring their documents, money, 
other valuables and warm clothes, linen, etc. Any Zhid found 
disobeying these orders will be shot. Citizens breaking into 
flats left by the Jews and taking possession of their belongings 
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will be shot.” (For Jew the derogatory word “zhid” was used 
and not the usual evrei.) Since the location was near the Petro- 
vski goods railway station, and owing to the rumors about 
evacuation of the Jews to other towns or camps, nobody sus- 
pected what was coming. On the morning of September 29, 
tens of thousands of Jews concentrated there were led through 
Melnik Street to the Jewish cemetery in the Babi Yar ravine, 
stripped naked, and led in groups to the edge of the ravine, 
where they were machine-gunned, their bodies falling into 
the ravine. At the end of the day heaps of earth were thrown 
over the bodies, burying both dead and wounded. According 
to the official report of the s.s. unit in charge of the mass ex- 
termination, 33,771 Jews were murdered in Babi Yar on Sept. 
29-30, 1941. A later report said that about 36,000 Jews were 
killed then. 

Babi Yar continued to be a mass execution ground 
throughout the German occupation. On October 1-3 Ein- 
satzkommando 5 murdered in Babi Yar 2,500-3,000 Jews, 
including 308 mentally ill. All the time Jewish prisoners of 
war, mostly from Darnitsa camp, were executed. Hiding in 
the city were many Jews, some in mixed marriages. Many of 
them were denounced by local Ukrainians, caught, and shot. 
From spring 1942, Jews who were caught were sent to labor 
camps in the city, such as that on Kerosinnaya Street (5,000 
prisoners of war and 3,000 Jews), Pecherskaya Street, and In- 
stitutskaya Street. The number of inmates diminished due 
to selections, starvation, and daily killings. In May 1942 the 
Syretsk camp (near Babi Yar) was opened, and in December 
it housed 2,000 inmates, more than a third of them Jews. The 
regime was very cruel - prisoners were shot for the small- 
est infraction or for not being able to work. On August 18, 
1943, 100 prisoners from Syretsk were taken to Babi Yar, and 
soon the group was enlarged to 321 inmates. Their task was 
to eradicate any sign of the mass graves in the ravine. A bon- 
fire was made from railway ties, and excavators opened the 
graves. The prisoners, whose legs were in chains, took the bod- 
ies, searched them for valuables and gold teeth and fillings, 
and threw them into the bonfire; any bones remaining were 
ground, and the ashes spread around and leveled. A garden 
was planted on the site. The prisoners lived in two bunkers 
dug into the wall of the ravine, kept closed by an iron grate 
that was shut for the night; opposite them was a machine gun 
position. The Russian Fedor Yershov, a senior KGB officer, or- 
ganized an escape group. They managed to find a key to the 
grates, a wire cutter to cut the chains, and a few knives. On 
September 28, 1943, they learned through the interpreter (a 
Jewish prisoner) Yakov Steyuk (Stein) that their work was fin- 
ished and that the following day they were to be shot and cre- 
mated. At about 3 A.M. on September 29, they cut the chains, 
opened the grates, and escaped under the cover of fog. Many 
were machine-gunned, among them the leader Yershov, and 
only 15 succeeded in remaining alive until the liberation of 
Kiev on November 6, 1943 - among them nine Jews. The State 
Commission to Investigate Nazi Crimes in Kiev could not 
locate graves to exhume in Babi Yar, so they set the approxi- 
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mate number at 100,0000. According to Steyuk, who reported 
daily to the Germans on the numbers of burned bodies, an 
estimated 45,000 belonged to Jews. To this number we may 
add figures attained from other exhumed mass graves, such 
as Syretsk, Darnitsa, and reach an approximate number of 
60,000 Jewish victims. Jews were active in the city’s under- 
ground, including Shimon Bruz, one of the underground city 
party committee who died in a fight with the Gestapo, and Ta- 
nia Markus, who carried out various sabotage acts and was 
caught and executed in summer 1942. 

In the struggle against *antisemitism in the Soviet Union, 
Babi Yar became a symbol of pro-Jewish support, crystallized 
in the poem Babi Yar by Yevgenii *Yevtushenko. Despite re- 
curring requests by Soviet intellectuals, including Yevtushenko 
and Viktor Nekrasov, the Soviet authorities refused to erect a 
monument to those massacred there. Jewish survivors made 
attempts to hold a memorial day each year, circumspectly 
choosing the eve of the Day of Atonement. When in early 1959 
the ravine was filled with earth, and Babi Yar was turned into 
anew residential area, there were protests from Jews and non- 
Jews alike. In 1961 a flood swept away the earth and destroyed 
the houses; many people were drowned. At the end of the 
19608, the ravine of Babi Yar remained a desolate wasteland. 
“In Babi Yar there is neither monument nor memorial” (Yev- 
tushenko). It was only in 1976 that a stone with an inscription 
was put there, but it mentioned Soviet citizens, not Jews. 


[Benjamin West / Shmuel Spector (24 ed.)] 


After World War 11 

At the end of World War 11, when thousands of Jews began 
to return to liberated Kiev, they often encountered a hostile 
attitude on the part of the Ukrainian population, many of 
whom had been given, or had taken, the dwellings and jobs 
of the absent Jews. There were even isolated physical clashes 
between Jews and Ukrainians. In the 1959 census, their num- 
ber was 154,000 (13.9% of the total population). Nearly 15% 
of them declared Yiddish to be their mother tongue. Out of 
about 14,000 Jews living in the smaller towns of the Kiev dis- 
trict, around 33% declared Yiddish to be their mother tongue. 
In 1979 there were 132,000 Jews in the city. 

The only synagogue in Kiev, with room for about 1,000 
persons, was situated downtown in the Podol quarter. On holi- 
days, particularly on the Day of Atonement, also the memo- 
rial day of the Babi Yar massacre, several thousands attended 
the service, overflowing into the courtyard and the street. A 
number of services (*minyanim) were held in private homes, 
but when their existence was discovered, they were closed 
and the owners severely punished. A mikveh, a place for the 
ritual slaughtering of poultry, and a mazzah bakery were at- 
tached to the synagogue. From 1960 until 1966 the baking of 
mazzah was prohibited and several Jews were punished for 
baking them illegally in their homes. The last rabbi to offici- 
ate in Kiev was Rabbi Panets, who retired in 1960 and died in 
1968; a new rabbi was not appointed. Until 1960 the synagogue 
board’s chairman was Bardakh; the atmosphere was relatively 
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relaxed, and visitors from abroad, who arrived in increasing 
numbers from the late 1950s, were cordially received. The sit- 
uation changed abruptly in 1961, when a new board, headed 
by Gendelman, was appointed. Gendelman, in an aggressive 
manner, implemented meticulously the instructions of the So- 
viet authorities, harassed members of the congregation, and 
prevented any contact between them and foreign visitors. He 
was eventually forced to resign in 1967 because of the grow- 
ing tension between him and the congregation. 

In 1959, on the 100 anniversary of the birth of *Shalom 
Aleichem, a plaque was affixed to the house where he lived 
before World War 1, bearing the text: “Here lived the famous 
Jewish writer Shalom Aleichem (Rabinovich).” Shortly after- 
ward the plaque was replaced by a new one on which the 
words “famous Jewish” and “Rabinovich” were omitted. In 
May 1966 a group of Kiev Jews went to Moscow and submit- 
ted a petition to Mikhailova of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party, about the establishment of a Yiddish the- 
ater in Kiev. The petition stressed the fact that 82 Jewish actors 
were ready to participate. M. Goldblat, one of the survivors 
of the Yiddish theater in the U.S.S.R. and the last director of 
the Yiddish theater in Kiev, declared his readiness to organize 
the new Yiddish theater. The petition also included a list of 
plays by Jewish Soviet and classic writers for the repertoire. 
The petition was rejected. 

In 1957 four elderly Jews were sentenced in Kiev to sev- 
eral years of imprisonment for “Zionist activity.’ One of them 
was Baruch Mordekhai Weissman, whose Hebrew written 
diary about the “black years” was smuggled out and published 
anonymously in Israel, under the title “To my Brother in the 
State of Israel” (1957). At the trial Weissman was not accused 
of smuggling out his manuscript, but of keeping Hebrew news- 
papers and participating in a “Zionist circle” 

In 1959 the Kiev municipality opened a new Jewish cem- 
etery and decided to close the old one at Lukyanovka, near 
Babi Yar, which had been desecrated and partly destroyed 
during the Nazi occupation. Local and foreign Jews were al- 
lowed to transfer the remains of their relatives to the new 
cemetery if they defrayed the expenses involved. American 
rabbis arranged for the transfer of the remains of the hasidic 
rabbis of the Twersky family, and the president of Israel, Izhak 
Ben-Zvi, received permission from the Soviet head of state to 
transfer to Israel the remains and the tombstone of his friend 
Ber *Borochov (1963). 

Kiev continued to be a center of Yiddish writers, many 
of whom had served terms of imprisonment under Stalin. 
Among them were Itzik Kipnis, Hirsh Polyanker, Nathan 
Zbara, Eli Schechtman, and Yehiel Falikman. Several books 
in Yiddish and translations in Russian and Ukrainian were 
published between 1960 and 1970. The Ukrainian authori- 
ties usually prevented Jewish cultural events from being held 
in the city. 

During the campaigns against “economic crimes” two 
Jews, B. Mirski and Shtifzin, who worked in a Kiev publish- 
ing house for art books, were sentenced to death (1962). At 
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that time the local Ukrainian press indulged in almost un- 
disguised antisemitic incitement. This campaign culminated 
in the publication of T. Kichko’s notorious “Judaism without 
Embellishment” by the Academy of Sciences of the Ukrainian 
Republic (1963). Though the book was later censured by the 
ideological commission of the Central Committee of the So- 
viet Communist Party in Moscow, Kichko reappeared in 1968 
with a new anti-Jewish book, “Judaism and Zionism,” and was 
rewarded by the authorities for his achievements in “anti-re- 
ligious education” 

The refusal of the municipal authorities to erect a memo- 
rial in Babi Yar, after an exhibition of models for such a memo- 
rial was officially arranged in 1965, was ascribed to the popular 
antisemitic atmosphere prevailing in the city. Protests against 
this omission were voiced by Russian and Ukrainian writers 
(e.g., Y. Yevtushenko, V. Nekrasov, Ivan Dzyuba, and others). 

When an international poultry exhibition took place in 
Kiev in 1966, and Israel was represented by a stand equipped 
with exhibits and explanatory literature, tens of thousands of 
Jews from Kiev and all over the Ukraine streamed there. Af- 
ter the Six-Day War (1967), Jewish national feeling reemerged 
publicly in Kiev. The anniversary of Babi Yar became a rally- 
ing day for Jews, most of them young, who came not only to 
recite Kaddish but also to express their Jewish identification. 
Wreaths bearing inscriptions in Yiddish and Hebrew were 
laid and there were occasional attempts to make speeches, but 
on every such occasion the police intervened to remove the 
wreaths and silence the speakers. After one such gathering a 
young Jewish engineer, Boris Kochubiyevski, was arrested in 
1968 on the charge of “spreading slander against the Soviet 
regime, after he and his non-Jewish wife Larissa had applied 
for an exit permit to Israel. In May 1969 he was sentenced to 
three years’ imprisonment with hard labor. At his trial Ko- 
chubiyevski made a passionate speech, declaring his Zionist 
credo. In summer 1970 an open letter was published abroad, 
addressed to the prime minister of Israel, Golda Meir, to UN 
Secretary General U Thant, and to various international insti- 
tutions, signed by ten Jews from Kiev who claimed the right 
to settle in Israel. In August 1970 the same ten persons wrote a 
second letter to President Shazar, making it known that, after 
having been refused exit permits, they had renounced their 
Soviet citizenship and asked to become citizens of Israel. 

Though most of Kiev’s Jews emigrated in the 1990s, Jew- 
ish life revived at the community level as the city became the 
seat of the Ukrainian chief rabbinate and a Jewish day school 
was opened. 

[Zvi Ofer] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Harkavy, Hadashim gam Yeshanim (1886- 
1912), NO. 1, 6-12; no. 2, 13-17; I.N. Darevsky, Le-Korot ha- Yehudim be- 
Kiev (1902); Ettinger, in: Zion, 21 (1956), 107-42; idem, in: Roth, Dark 
Ages, index; Gurevich, in: Shriftn far Ekonomik un Statistik, 1 (1928), 
104-5; J. Lestschinsky, in: Bleter far Yidishe Demografye, Statistik un 
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in: Zbirnyk prats Zhydivskoyi istorychno-arkheografichnoyi komisii, 1 
(1928), 149-97; Rybynsky, in: Yubileyny zbirnyk D.I. Bagalya (1927), 
938-55; E. Turats, K istorii kiyevskogo pogroma (1906); P.T. Neyshtube, 
Kiyevskaya yevreyskaya bolnitsa 1862-1912 (1912); Badanes, in: Vest- 
nik yevreyskoy obshchiny, 2 (1914), 49-54; 3 (1914), 33-37; Polyakov, 
in: Yevreyskaya Letopis, 2 (1923), 17-363 3 (1924), 60-70. 


KIEVAL, HAYYIM (Herman) (1920-1991), Conservative 
rabbi and scholar of Jewish liturgy. Kieval was born and raised 
in Baltimore where he studied with Dr. Louis *Kaplan at Bal- 
timore Hebrew College and with Prof. William F. *Albright at 
Johns Hopkins. He received an M.H.L. and was ordained as a 
rabbi by the *Jewish Theological Seminary (JTS) in 1942. 
Kieval served as a congregational rabbi for over 40 years, 
including 31 years at Temple Israel in Albany, New York. The 
congregation created its own day school as well as a Hebrew- 
speaking day camp called Camp Givah. It also produced schol- 
ars of international renown such as Robert Alter and Robert 
Chazin as well as numerous rabbis. He was heavily involved in 
ecumenical work, teaching at Notre Dame University, Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, and Siena College, where he founded 
and directed the Institute for Jewish-Christian Studies. 
Kieval’s main academic interest was Jewish liturgy. From 
1958 to 1980 he served as visiting associate professor of liturgy 
in the Cantorial School of the Jewish Theological Seminary. He 
also served as committee member or advisor for Conservative 
prayer books (1961-85) and published a series of scholarly ar- 
ticles about Jewish liturgy. His magnum opus is The High Holy 
Days: A Commentary on the Prayerbook of Rosh Hashanah and 
Yom Kippur. Book One on Rosh Hashanah was published in 
1959. It was republished together with Book Two: Kol Nidre 
Night in 2004. The text is aimed at laypeople while the foot- 
notes are intended for rabbis and scholars. It is considered 
by many to be the best English-language commentary on the 


High Holiday Mahzor. 
[David Golinkin (274 ed.)] 


KIKOINE, MICHEL (1891-1968), French painter, born in 
Gomel, Russia, and a member of the School of Paris. As a Jew 
he was not permitted to study art at the Royal Academy in 
St. Petersburg, and therefore moved to Paris in 1912 where he 
joined the Académie des Beaux Arts and associated with his 
fellow Russian Jews, *Soutine and Kremégne. Kikoine visited 
Israel in 1950 and 1953. In 1956 he executed a series of colored 
lithographs titled Children of Israel. 

Primarily a colorist, Kikoine claimed to be influenced 
by Courbet, with his feeling for the organic life of nature. His 
paintings of figures and landscape are subtle and poetic, mak- 
ing a slow impact. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Catalogue of Exhibition at the Redfern Gal- 
lery, London (1955), introduction; George, in: Roth, Art, 660-1. 
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KILAYIM (Heb. DN»), the name of a tractate in the Mishnah, 
Tosefta and Jerusalem Talmud dealing with several biblical 
prohibitions of mixed species. 

The Torah (Lev. 19:19; Deut. 22:9-11) lists a number of 
different examples of mixtures that are prohibited as mixed 
species. The halakhah reflected in the Mishnah and related 
works classifies the prohibitions under at least five categories: 
(1) interbreeding of animals (Ch. 8); (2) planting mixed seeds 
(Chs. 2 and 3), understood to include the grafting of trees 
(1:4, 7-8); (3) shaatnez: mixing wool and linen in garments 
(Ch. 9); (4) planting grain or greens in a vineyard (Chs. 4-7); 
(5) ploughing or doing other work with two different species 
of animal (8:2-4). In its ten chapters, the Mishnah Kilayim 
deals with the regulations governing all five. In contrast to 
the assumption of the rabbinic halakhah, mixed seeds was 
not accepted as a separate biblical prohibition by some early 
traditions, who applied the relevant scriptural expression to 
the prohibition of grain in a vineyard. Although the kila’im 
laws themselves were derived from a relatively straightfor- 
ward reading of the Torah, the details discussed in the trac- 
tate were deduced through the exercise of logic, analogies 
with other areas of law, or by application of the general rules 
to specific objects and situations. Jewish thinkers through 
the ages have speculated about the rationale for this prohi- 
bition, or have classified it as an unexplained or mysterious 
ordinance; however, the Mishnah and talmudic works deal 
with the technicalities of deriving and applying the law and 
not with its purpose. 

Because the prohibitions only apply to the mixing of dis- 
tinct species, but not to variants of a single species, Mishnah 
1:1-6 deals with the botanical or biological classifications of 
seeds, trees or animals with a view to determining which are 
or are not separate species. There is evidence that the earlier 
stratum of halakhah, as represented by Beit Shammai, held to 
a stricter position that forbade even the mixing of sub-spe- 
cies (see Tosefta and Jerusalem Talmud 1:4). The rabbis’ in- 
terpretations can be better understood when compared with 
ancient naturalists, as well as with the agricultural realia of 
Israel. Important contributions to the elucidation of kilayim 
from those perspectives have been made by LE. Loew, S. Lie- 
berman, and J. Feliks. On the whole, the halakhic classifica- 
tions seem to owe more to popular usage and terminology 
than to scientific biology. 

Questions dealt with in the Mishnah include the amount 
or proportion of the prohibited species that renders the field 
prohibited; separation of different species by visible barriers 
or distances (Ch. 3); procedures for changing a field over from 
one crop to another without leaving forbidden traces of the 
previous crop (3:6-7). Suggestions are offered on how to grow 
several species of greens of legumes in a small patch by sepa- 
rating them into distinct geometric patterns (3:1 etc.). 

The prohibition of kilayim in the vineyard is spelled out 
very clearly in the Torah, along with the explicit penalty “lest 
the fruit of your seed which you have sown, and the fruit of 
your vineyard, be defiled”; hence it is treated more stringently, 
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and the produce of such a mixture does not become permitted 
after the fact, as would occur in the case of mixed seeds. 

The sages cited in the Mishnah Kilayim cover all the 
generations of tannaitic activity, from the days of the Temple 
(Eliezer ben Jacob) through to the scholars of Jabneh, Rabbi 
Akiva and his principal disciples. The Jerusalem Talmud, in 
addition to its commentary on the laws of the Mishnah and 
Tosefta, contains an aggadic digression (9:3, 32b) with bio- 
graphical and hagiographical stories about Rabbi *Judah ha- 
Nasi and his contemporaries, material that was reworked in 
a less authentic version in TB, BM 83bff.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Feliks, Ha-Hakla‘ut be-Erez Yisrael bi-Teku- 
fat ha-Mishnah ve-ha-Talmud. (1963); idem, Kilei Zera’im ve-Harka- 
vah: Masekhet Kilayim (1967); S. Friedman, “La-Aggadah ha-Historit 
ba-Talmud ha-Bavli} in: S. Friedman (ed.), S. Lieberman Memorial 
Volume (1993), 335, p.; I. Loew, Die Flore der Juden (1967); I. Mandel- 
baum, A History of the Mishnaic Law of Agriculture: Kilayim (1982); I. 
Mandelbaum, The Talmud of the Land of Israel: A Preliminary Trans- 
lation and Explanation: Kilayim. Chicago Studies in the History of 
Judaism, eds. J. Neusner, W.S. Green, and C. Goldscheider (1990). 


[Stephen G. Wald (24 ed.)] 


KILIYA (Rom. Chilia-Noua), city in Izmail district, Bessara- 
bia, today Moldova. Jews are first mentioned there in 1545. In 
the latter part of the century Jewish merchants from Constan- 
tinople used to pass through Kiliya on their way to Lvov. Infor- 
mation on a Jewish community is available only from the early 
18" century (1713; 1715). There were 27 Jewish families (out 
of a total of 478) in 1808, and 249 persons in 1827. The com- 
munity grew as a result of Jewish immigration into Bessara- 
bia during the 19" century, and numbered 2,153 (18.5% of the 
total) in 1897. In 1930 there were 1,969 Jews (11.3% of the to- 
tal). Before World War 11 the communal institutions included 
two old-age homes and a *Tarbut school and kindergarten. In 
1940 it was annexed by the Soviet Union and incorporated in 
the Moldavian ssr. The Jews were transferred to Bolgrad and 
killed there by the German and Romanian armies when they 


entered Bessarabia in July 1941. 
[Eliyahu Feldman] 


KIMBERLEY, city in the Western Province of the Cape Prov- 
ince, South Africa, center of the South African diamond indus- 
try. Jews flocked to Kimberley on the discovery of diamonds 
there in 1870, and as early as 1871 a congregation, named the 
Griqualand West Hebrew Congregation, was formed, and 
the first synagogue was built in 1876. Among the early set- 
tlers were Barney *Barnato, his brother Harry, and his cousin 
David (later Sir David) *Harris. The first temporary minister 
was the Rev. Joel *Rabinowitz who returned to South Africa 
from England after his retirement. The first permanent min- 
ister was Meyer Mendelsohn. Until the founding of Johannes- 
burg in 1886, Kimberley was home to the second largest Jew- 
ish community in South Africa, numbering over 2,000 souls 
at its peak. No fewer than five Jews have served as mayors of 
Kimberley: William Sagar (1906-08), Ernest (later Sir Ernest) 
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Oppenheimer (1913-15), Bernard Cohen (1931-32), Gustave 
Haberfeld (1953-55, 1966-67), Lionel Jawno (1959-61), and C. 
Sussman (1964-65). Sir David Harris, who also commanded 
the Kimberley Town Guard during the famous Boer siege of 
the town in the Anglo-Boer War, was MP for Kimberley and 
Griqualand West from 1897-1929. The discovery of gold on 
the Rand drew many Jews from Kimberley to Johannesburg. 
By 1970, the Jewish population of Kimberley had dropped to 
about 600 and by 2005, fewer than 50 Jews remained. 


[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz / David Saks (24 ed.)] 


KIMCHE, JON (1909-1994), British editor and author. Born 
in Switzerland, he was educated in England where he took up 
journalism and specialized in Middle East affairs. From 1942 
to 1946 he was editor of the Labour weekly Tribune. Kimche 
was a close friend of George Orwell, whom he first met in 
1934 when they both worked as assistants in a bookshop in 
Hampstead, London. Kimche edited the Jewish Observer and 
Middle East Review, published by the British Zionist Federa- 
tion, from 1952 to 1967. From 1968 he edited the monthly New 
Middle East. He wrote several books on the Middle East, in- 
cluding Both Sides of the Hill (1960), an account of the Israeli 
War of Liberation, written with his brother David Kimche; 
Seven Fallen Pillars (1953); and The Unromantics (1968), deal- 
ing with the Balfour Declaration. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Wadhams (ed.), Remembering Or- 
well (1984). 


KIMHI, DAVID (known as Radak from the acronym of 
Rabbi David Kimhi; Maistre Petit; 1160?-1235?), grammar- 
ian and exegete of Narbonne, Provence. The son of Joseph 
*Kimhi and brother and pupil of Moses *Kimhi, David was a 
teacher in his native town and was active in public causes. He 
is known to have participated in the judgment (between 1205 
and 1218) of several contentious persons from Barcelona who 
dishonored the memory of Rashi. During the Maimonidean 
controversy of 1232, he undertook a journey to Toledo to gain 
the support of Judah *Ibn Alfakhar for the Maimonideans. He 
was prevented from reaching his destination because of illness 
but his strong defense of Maimonides and the latter's follow- 
ers together with Ibn Alfakhar’s critique of Kimhi have been 
preserved in the correspondence between them (in Kovez Te- 
shuvot ha-Rambam, Leipzig, 1859, pt. 3). 


Philology 

Kimhi’s first work was his philological treatise, the Mikhlol, 
written in two sections; the grammatical portion (Helek ha- 
Dikduk) which itself came to be known as the Mikhlol (Con- 
stantinople, 1532), and the lexicon (Helek ha-Inyan) known in- 
dependently as the Sefer ha-Shorashim (before 1480). Kimhi’s 
purpose in composing the Mikhlol was to provide a middle 
ground between the lengthy and detailed treatises of Jonah 
*Ibn Janah and Judah b. David *Hayyuj and the extreme brev- 
ity and concision of Abraham *Ibn Ezra and the elder Kimhis. 
His chief contribution in grammar lies in the arrangement of 
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the material and the popularization of the innovations of his 
father and brother. These include the division of the vowels 
into five long and five short, the treatment of the nifal as the 
passive of the kal, the recognition of the dagesh lene, etc. See- 
ing himself only as a “gleaner after the reapers,’ Kimhi never- 
theless made some original contributions, including his distin- 
guishing of the vav consecutive (vav ha-sherut) from the vav 
conjunctive and his concern for the continued development 
of the language through the recognition of the legitimacy of 
post-biblical forms. In point of fact, Kimhi was criticized for 
being highly unconventional as a grammarian by such figures 
as Joseph ibn *Kaspi, Profiat *Duran, David b. Solomon *Ibn 
Yahya, and Abraham de *Balmes. He found advocates, how- 
ever, in the Magen David of Abraham b. Elisha b. Mattathias, 
the Mikhlol Yofi of Solomon ibn Melekh, and the writings of 
Elijah *Levita, and it was due to the Mikhlol and the Shorashim 
that most of the works of his predecessors sank into oblivion. 
In Jewish circles, the phrase “If there is no flour [kemah, ety- 
mon of Kimhi], there is no Torah” (Avot 3:17) was applied to 
him, while his influence on the Christian Hebraists of the Re- 
naissance was profound. *Reuchlin’s Rudimenta Linguae He- 
braicae and Lexicon Hebraicum (1506) and Santes Pagninus’ 
Institutiones (1520) and Thesaurus (1529) are basically rework- 
ings of Kimhi, while Sebastian *Muenster’s writings betray his 
influence heavily. 


Masorah 

Much of the material in the Mikhlol was abridged in the Et 
Sofer (Lyck, 1864), a manual for copyists of the Bible, neces- 
sitated by widespread ignorance among scribes and the pro- 
liferation of biblical manuscript traditions in the 12" century. 
In it he treats in detail such problems as the keri and the ketiv 
and the accents. His interest in masorah was not limited to this 
treatise, for numerous observations in this area are recorded 
in the commentaries. Especially noteworthy is his theory that 
the keri and the ketiv developed out of a confusion of readings 
in the time of the men of the *Great Synagogue who, accord- 
ing to him, established the text (“Introduction to Joshua”). His 
concern for the establishment of the correct text is attested to 
by his travels in pursuit of old manuscripts. 


Exegesis 

Kimhi began his exegetical activity with a commentary to the 
Book of Chronicles (in Rabbinic Bible, Venice, 1548) written 
in response to the request of a student of his father’s for an 
exegesis of that book in accordance with the plain sense or 
derekh ha-peshat in contrast to the homiletic commentaries 
which were then prevalent. This was followed by commentar- 
ies to Genesis (ed. by R.L. Kirchheim, 1842), all the prophetic 
books (Guadalajara, 1482), and Psalms (1477). In all of these, 
Kimhi endeavored to utilize the methodology of Ibn Ezra and 
the elder Kimhis, stressing scientific philological analysis and 
de-emphasizing homiletical digression. Unlike these prede- 
cessors, however, Kimhi relied heavily on rabbinic literature, 
distinguishing between perush or interpretation which con- 
formed to his standards of peshat, and purely homiletical in- 
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terpretations or derashot, many of which he included none- 
theless for added interest. In his exegesis too, Kimhi strove for 
clarity and readibility in an attempt to depart from the com- 
pression and obscurity of his predecessors. 


Philosophical Interests 

Kimhi read widely in philosophic and scientific literature and 
was strongly influenced by the rationalism of Ibn Ezra and 
Maimonides. He frequently alluded to philosophical mat- 
ters as an aid to exegesis on the one hand and in an attempt 
to popularize such studies on the other. He was no original 
philosopher and his theories are adaptations of those of his 
predecessors. Thus his theory of prophecy parallels that of 
Maimonides in the discussion of the prerequisites for and the 
levels of prophecy, although Kimhi goes farther in recogniz- 
ing the possibility of the prophethood of a gentile. He follows 
Maimonides too on the problem of providence in saying that 
individual providence is subject to intellectual attainment, 
although he expresses the somewhat independent view that 
animals may be subject to individual providence in the event 
that their actions benefit or harm a human being. Kimhi gen- 
erally attempted to explain miracles naturalistically or to un- 
derplay them. There is considerable discussion of the classi- 
fication of the commandments with reliance principally on 
pre-Maimonidean terminology and conceptions, but there is 
little actual analysis of the “reasons for the commandments” 
(taamei ha-mitzvot) since he did not write on the legal por- 
tions of the Pentateuch. Using the material in Maimonides’ 
Guide of the Perplexed as a model, Kimhi wrote two very de- 
tailed “esoteric” (nistar) commentaries to Genesis 2:7—5:1 (see 
bibliography) and to the first chapter of Ezekiel (in the Rab- 
binical Bible, Warsaw, 1902). 

Kimhi’s dissemination of philosophic material in the 
commentaries, intended to whet the appetite of the general 
reader, came under severe censure from a number of authori- 
ties, including Judah ibn Alfakhar, Jacob *Emden, and *David 
b. Solomon ibn Abi Zimra, despite the fact that, with the ex- 
ception of the two philosophical commentaries, his rationalis- 
tic material was cited with considerable discretion. Ironically, 
Kimhi’s commentaries were considered deficient in their ratio- 
nalism by *Immanuel b. Solomon of Rome who himself was 
given to allegorical interpretation. 


Polemics 

The commentaries contain a considerable amount of polemi- 
cal material, much of it based on the Sefer ha-Berit of Joseph 
Kimhi. He attacks a number of christological interpretations 
by demonstrating Christian “corruption” of the text (Isa. 2:22; 
Ps, 22:17; 110:1, etc.) or the inapplicability (Isa. 7:14; Ezra 44:2) 
or irrationality (Ps. 87, end; 110, end, etc.) of the interpreta- 
tion. He inveighs frequently against the allegorical mode of the 
Christian interpreters (Ps. 19:10; 119 passim, etc.). Certain ba- 
sic questions in the Jewish-Christian controversy, chief among 
which is the identity of the “true Israel,” were frequently raised. 
Kimhi wards off the attempt of Christian theologians to claim 
the name of Israel or other biblical names of the Jewish people 
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for the Church and lays great stress on the superior morality 
and religiosity of the Jews. He defends the taking of interest 
from a gentile “for in general they hate Israel” but discourages 
exacting it from a righteous gentile (Ps. 22:23). Although very 
much aware of Israel's tribulations in exile, Kimhi believed in 
a special providence for the Jewish people which paralleled 
the special providence of the sage, in that Israel is a nation of 
sages “who meditated on My deeds and confessed My unity” 
(Isa. 43:7). Never explaining how this providence is mani- 
fested, he limited himself to frequent references to the future 
redemption in the messianic age. The polemic material in the 
Psalms commentary was collected and printed separately as 
Teshuvot la-Nozerim in the Altdorf (1644) edition of Lipmann 
Muehlhausen’s Sefer ha-Nizzahon. The so-called “Vikkuah 
ha-RaDak;’ printed in the Milhemet Hovah (Constantinople, 
1710), has been shown to be falsely attributed to Kimhi. 


Spurious Writings 
Several other works have been wrongly ascribed to Kimhi, in- 
cluding a commentary to Ethics of the Fathers (Turin Siddur, 
1525); the commentaries on part of the Guide and the creed of 
Maimonides; the commentary on Pittum ha-Ketoret (Kovez 
Devarim Nehmadim, 1902); the Perush Shehitah (H.B. Levy, 
Mikdash Meat, Ms. 152, 4); a commentary on Ruth (published 
by J. Mercier, Paris, 1563). There are several medieval testimo- 
nies to commentaries on the remaining four books of the Pen- 
tateuch and on Proverbs but these, like the Job commentary in 
I. Schwartz's Tikvat Enosh (1868), may have been culled from 
his philological writings. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Geiger, in: Ozar Nehmad, 2 (1857), 157 ff; 
L. Finkelstein (ed.), The Commentary... on Isaiah (1926), includes the 
esoteric commentary to Genesis; H. Cohen (ed.), The Commentary... 
on Hosea (1929). Other critical editions are: $.M. Schiller-Szinessy 
(ed.), The First Book of the Psalms... (1883); J. Bosniak (ed.), Commen- 
tary... Fifth Book of Psalms (1954); S.I. Esterson (ed.), The Commentary 
on Psalms (42-72), in: HUCA, 10 (1935). The Mikhlol was edited and 
translated by W. Chomsky (19522). Best edition of Shorashim is by F. 
Lebrecht and J.H.R. Biesenthal (1847). The extensive bibliography in 
EJ; 9 (1932), 1239 should be supplemented by Melamed, in: Aresheth, 
2 (1960), 35-95; Talmage, in: HTR, 60 (1967), 323-48; idem, in: HUCA, 


38 (1967), 213-35 39 (1968), 177-218. 
[Frank Talmage] 


KIMHI, DOV (originally Meller, Berish; 1889-1961), Hebrew 
author, translator, and editor. Born in Jaslo, Galicia, Kimhi be- 
came an ardent Zionist in his youth and immigrated to Pales- 
tine in 1908. He settled in Jerusalem, and from 1912 until his 
retirement taught at the Rehaviah Gymnasium, Jerusalem. He 
made his literary debut in the journal Ha-Mizpeh in 1905, un- 
der his original name Berish Meller. After his arrival in Jeru- 
salem he began writing novels, short stories, and essays, and 
also engaged extensively in translation work. His fiction cov- 
ers a wide range of settings from his native Galicia, through 
Western Europe, to Erez Israel. In addition to several works 
on the Bible, two collections of essays, and numerous transla- 
tions, he published anthologies of world literature and of Israel 
stories. His other works include Ma’barot (1923); Sefer ha-Ki- 
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lyonot (1926); Ha-Kufsah ha-Kehullah (1926); Emesh (1927); 
and Ziyyurim me-Olam Nishkah (1943). His novel Beit Hefez 
(1951), a “European novel” (Menahem Peri) of love intrigues 
and betrayals set against the background of Jerusalem on the 
eve of World War 1, gained much attention upon its “redis- 
covery” and publication by Peri in 1993. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Rabinson, Deyokenaot mi-Soferei ha-Dor 
(1932), 49-52; M. Carmon, Dor le-Dor (1956), 150-3; Kressel, Leksikon, 
2 (1967), 774-6. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Shaked, Ha-Mesapper 
Dov Kimhi, in: Yerushalayim, 9-10 (1975), 239-250; J. Amoial, in: Beit 
Hefez (1993), 225-236; A. Lipsker, “Zamarot shel Hazayah; in: Bik- 
koret u-Farshanut, 29 (1993), 121-142; I. Rikin, in: Maariv (March 19, 
1993); B. Gur, in: Haaretz (March 19, 1993); N. Govrin, “Mi-Ganenet 
Yerushalmit le-Eshet ha-Olam ha-Gadol” (on Kimhi’s Al Shivah Ya- 
mim), in: Yerushalayim, 20-21 (2004), 241-257. 

[Getzel Kressel (24 ed.)] 


KIMHI, JACOB BEN SAMUEL (c. 1720-1800), talmudist 
and author in London. Jacob Kimhi was born in Constan- 
tinople where his father Samuel, whose responsa are men- 
tioned in the Masat Moshe of Moses *Israel (HM nos. 50-51; 
Constantinople, 1734), was rabbi. At an early age Kimhi un- 
dertook journeys through Europe, finally arriving in London, 
where he remained until his death. There he engaged in busi- 
ness but became well known through his extensive knowledge 
of Talmud. H.J.D. *Azulai made his acquaintance in London 
and describes him as “an acute and erudite” scholar. He was 
the author of Shoshannat Yaakov (Sulzbach, 1748), novellae 
to tractates Bezah and Taanit. He states that his aim was “to 
avoid casuistry and hairsplitting and establish the plain mean- 
ing of the Talmud in order to arrive at the law”; he sought to 
answer difficulties raised against the statements of Rashi and 
the tosafists. His Sheelah u-Teshuvah be-Inyan Bedikat ha- 
Reah ve-ha-Shehitah u-Vedikah be-London (“A Responsum 
on the Subject of the Slaughtering of Cattle and the Examina- 
tion of their Lungs in London”; Altona, 1760) was occasioned 
by a dispute that broke out in London between 1755 and 1766 
in connection with *shehitah, which led to a schism between 
the Ashkenazi and Sephardi communities, in consequence 
of the accusations of the Sephardi shohet Hayyim Albahali 
(1755) that the slaughterers did not sufficiently supervise the 
examination of the meat after shehitah. Kimhi published his 
work, in which he supported the view of Albahali, when the 
dispute was at its height. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, 1 (1852), 177 no. 149; idem, Magal 
Tov ha-Shalem, ed. by A. Freimann (1934), 31f. C. Duschinsky, in: 
JHSET, 7 (1915), 272-90; idem, The Rabbinate of the Great Synagogue 


(1921), 7 n. 1, 279, 282. 
[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


KIMHI, JOSEPH (also known as Maistre Petit; Rikam, 
from the acronym of Rabbi Joseph Kimhi; c. 1105-c. 1170), 
grammarian, exegete, translator, and polemist. Kimhi mi- 
grated from Spain in the wake of the Almohad persecutions 
and settled permanently in Narbonne. Overshadowed by his 
more prominent sons, Moses and David *Kimhi, he never- 
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theless performed a major function as a pioneer scholar by 
helping to introduce the learning and methodology of Span- 
ish Jewry into Christian Europe. In this respect, his activities 
paralleled those of Abraham Ibn Ezra, whom Kimhi prob- 
ably knew personally and who cited him in his writings. He 
had several disciples, including his son Moses, Menahem b. 
Simeon of Posquiéres, R. Solomon b. Isaac ha-Nesiah, and 
Joseph ibn Zabara. He composed works for the benefit of his 
countrymen who could not read the grammars written in 
Arabic, especially those of *Hayyuj and *Ibn Janah, whom 
he generally followed. In the Sefer ha-Zikkaron (published by 
W. Bacher, 1888), he introduced the concept of five long and 
five short vowels, presented the piel and the hofal as distinct 
conjugations, and provided a list of nominal forms. In addi- 
tion to its influence on the grammars written by his sons, the 
Zikkaron was used by Elijah Levita and Abraham de Balmes. 
His second grammatical treatise, the Sefer ha-Galui (published 
by H.J. Mathews, 1887), consists of two parts; a critique of R. 
Jacob *Tam’s Hakhraot on the Mahberet of *Menahem b. Jacob 
ibn Saruq and a compilation of Kimhi’s own critical remarks 
on points in the Mahberet left untouched by Tam. A defense 
of the latter by Benjamin of Canterbury has been incorporated 
into the text of the Sefer ha-Galui. 

As an exegete, Kimhi stressed the “plain sense” or peshat 
of Scripture in contrast to the homiletical school of exegesis 
prevalent in the Provence of his day. In addition to the exe- 
getical material in his grammars, he composed the following 
commentaries: Sefer ha-Torah on the Pentateuch (published 
by H. Gad, in Hamishah Meorot Gedolim, 1953); Sefer ha-Mik- 
nah on the Prophets (no longer extant); on Proverbs (entitled 
Sefer Hikkah by the publisher, 1868); on Job (published incom- 
pletely by I. Schwarz in Tikvat Enosh, 1868); on Song of Songs 
(in Ms.). An unknown commentary Hibbur ha-Leket was as- 
cribed to him by his son David. Much of Kimhi’s exegesis in- 
fluenced and was cited in the commentaries of his sons, of 
Menahem b. Simeon, and of Jacob b. Asher. Kimhi prepared a 
translation of Bahya ibn Paquda’s Hovot ha-Levavot (fragment 
published in the I.A. Benjacob edition (1846) of Ibn Tibbon’s 
translation). He was the author too of the Shekel ha-Kodesh, 
extant in two recensions (one of which was published by H. 
Gollancz in 1919), a rhymed collection of gnomic sayings 
based upon the Mivhar ha-Peninim of Solomon ibn *Gabi- 
rol. Kimhi himself composed a number of liturgical works 
which found their way into the prayer books of several com- 
munities. His polemical treatise, the Sefer ha-Berit (Constan- 
tinople, 1710), vies with Jacob b. Reuben’s Milhamot ha-Shem 
for the honor of being the first anti-Christian polemical work 
written in Europe. Cast as a dialogue between the “believer” 
(maamin) and the “heretic” (min), the work attacks certain 
basic christological interpretations of scriptural passages, in 
addition to such doctrines as original sin, the incarnation, 
and the relative morality of Jews and Christians including 
the question of lending money on interest. The Sefer ha-Berit 
especially influenced the polemics of Kimhi’s son David and 
of Nahmanides. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Blueth, in: Mwy, 18 (1891), 1ff.; 19 (1892), 
89 ff.; Eppenstein, in: MGwJ, 40 (1896), 173ff.; 41 (1897), 83ff.; Geiger, 
in: Ozar Nehmad, 1 (1856), 97-1193 2 (1857), 98f. 3 (1860), 11.4f; Marx, 
in: HUCA, 4 (1927), 433-48; Newman, in: Jewish Studies in Memory 


of I. Abrahams (1927), 365-72. 
[Frank Talmage] 


KIMHI, MORDECAI (second half of 13" century), a Pro- 
vengal rabbi and halakhic authority of Carpentras, grandson 
of David *Kimhi. Urbach’s opinion that he was the mater- 
nal grandfather of *Perez b. Elijah cannot be accepted since 
Mordecai was an older contemporary of Solomon b. Abra- 
ham *Adret, and around 1305 wrote a moderate and tolerant 
responsum in reply to *Abba Mari b. Moses’ request for his 
opinion on the ban on the study of philosophy (Abba Mari b. 
Moses, Minhat Kenaot, no. 9), whereas Perez had died some 
10 years earlier. Various collections of his responsa are extant, 
one of which was published by A. Sofer in Teshuvot Hakhmei 
Provinzyah (1967). His son, 1sA Ac (or Maistre Petit de Nions, 
as he was known in French), also a well-known scholar, ap- 
pears to have lived in Narbonne, and it is possible that he mar- 
ried there into the family of *David b. Levi, author of Sefer ha- 
Mikhtam, since he refers to him as “my relation” Isaac was in 
close correspondence with Solomon b. Abraham Adret, many 
of whose responsa are addressed to him. A collection of his 
responsa was published together with those of his father in 
the above-mentioned work. Isaac also wrote commentaries, 
novellae, and halakhic rulings on most of the Talmud and on 
other branches of scholarship (Isaac de Lattes, Shaarei Ziyyon, 
ed. by S. Buber (1885), 47), and one of his responsa was pub- 
lished with those of Isaac de Lattes (1860). Six of his azharot 
for the afternoon service of the Feast of Shavuot appear in the 
Mahzor Carpentras (ed. Amsterdam, 1759). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 607-8, no. 3; Landshuth, 
Ammudei, 124; A. Sofer (ed.), Teshuvot Hakhmei Provinzyah (1967), 
xxiv (introd.); Neubauer, in: REJ, 12 (1886), 80-91; I. Lévi, ibid., 38 
(1899), 103-22; 39 (1899), 76-84, 226-41; Poznariski, ibid., 40 (1900), 
91-94; Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 423, index, s.v. Yizhak Kimhi (ben 
Mordekhai); Urbach, Tosafot, 451; Zunz, Lit Poesie, 505; Zunz, Gesch, 
466; L. Zunz, in: AWJD, 3 (1839), 679ff.; Frankl, in: MGwJ, 33 (1884), 


556-7. 
[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


KIMHI, MOSES (known by the acronym Remak, i.e., Rabbi 
Moses Kimhi; d. c. 1190), grammarian and exegete of Nar- 
bonne, Provence; son of Joseph *Kimhi and brother of David 
*Kimhi. As a grammarian, he generally followed his father, 
although his work shows traces of the influence of Abraham 
*Ibn Ezra, especially in terminology. He was little concerned 
with phonology and stressed the morphology of the verb. In 
the Mahalakh Shevilei ha-Daat (Pesaro, 1508), Moses intro- 
duced the use of the root pkd (7)D) in paradigms and, con- 
sidering nifal the passive of kal, arranged the conjugations in 
the order: kal, nifal, piel, pual, hifil, hofal, poel, hitpael. These 
innovations became common in later grammars. The Mahal- 
akh was glossed both by Elijah Levita and Shabbetai b. Isaac 
of Przemysl and was translated into Latin by Sebastian Muen- 
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ster under the title Liber viarum linguae sacrae (Paris, 1520). 
Moses also wrote Sekhel Tov (published by D. Castelli, in RE), 
28 (1894), 212-27; 29 (1894), 100-10), a brief supplementary 
treatise dealing principally with the theoretical classification of 
nouns, particles, and verbs. A Sefer Tahboshet, apparently deal- 
ing with anomalous grammatical forms, is no longer extant. 

In his exegesis, Moses followed the method of literal in- 
terpretation employed by his father and Ibn Ezra. Preferring 
to comment on generally neglected books of the Bible, he 
composed commentaries on Proverbs, Ezra, and Nehemiah - 
which have been printed in rabbinic Bibles but ascribed to 
Abraham Ibn Ezra - and a commentary on Job (published by 
I. Schwarz in Tikvat Enosh, 1868). Taanug Nefesh, an ethical 
work, has also been attributed to him. Moses Kimhi exercised 
considerable influence on his brother David, who referred to 
him as “my brother, my teacher.” Through Muenster’s trans- 
lation, his Mahalakh became one of the most popular gram- 
mars used by the 16-century Christian Hebraists and was 
reprinted many times. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Geiger, in: Ozar Nehmad, 1 (1856), 118; 2 
(1857), 18-24; FJ. Ortuta y Murgoito, Moisés Kimchi y su obra Sekel 
Tob (1920); Bacher, in: REJ, 21 (1890), 281-5; J.B. Sermoneta, in: Seritti 
in Memoria di L. Carpi (1968), 59-100. 

[Frank Talmage] 


KIMHI, RAPHAEL ISRAEL BEN JOSEPH (first half of 
18" century), emissary of Safed. Kimhi was born in Constan- 
tinople where he studied under Hayyim b. Isaac Raphael *Al- 
fandari. When his teacher moved to Erez Israel in 1713 he fol- 
lowed him and settled in Safed, where he studied under Jacob 
Vilna Ashkenazi. In 1728 he traveled to Italy as an emissary 
of the Safed community and was in Mantua in 1729. In Padua 
he was a guest of the father of Moses Hayyim *Luzzatto, where 
he immersed himself in Luzzatto’s works and in the polemic 
(of 1730) which raged about them, justifying Luzzatto’s views. 
A responsum written by him to Raphael *Meldola during 
this visit - in Venice 1730 — on the laws of writing a *Sefer 
Torah is included in Mayim Rabbim (1737). From Venice, 
Kimhi sent a letter to Corfu (1730) in which he complained 
of discrimination against Safed in the matter of contributions 
assigned to Erez Israel. In his letter he stresses the critical situ- 
ation of the Safed community and demands greater interest 
in the lot of his town as against the other “holy towns.” Kimhi 
was requested by the Safed community to go to Corfu, but the 
Venetian rabbis persuaded him to delay this journey because 
of the state of his health and promised to undertake the task 
themselves in Corfu. He died during his mission, apparently 
before 1737. In that year his brother Abraham published from 
his literary remains the Avodat Yisrael on the order of the 
Temple service on the Day of Atonement. Comments on this 
work are to be found in the Shifat Revivim (1788) of David 
*Pardo, who also mentions it in his Shoshannim le-David 
(1752). Besides this Kimhi left a commentary in manuscript 
called Einei Yisrael on the Sefer Mitzvot Katan which was seen 
by HJ.D. Azulai. 
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[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


KIMHI, SOLOMON BEN NISSIM JOSEPH DAVID (mid- 
196 century), talmudist of Constantinople. Solomon's father, 
who died in 1836, was rabbi in Constantinople; Solomon 
himself was at the height of his activity in 1861 and was still 
alive in 1870. He wrote Melekhet Shelomo (1862) consisting of 
responsa, novellae to various tractates, and sermons; Yakhil 
Shelomo (1865), novellae to the four parts of Jacob b. Asher’s 
Tur; Yemei Shelomo (1874), novellae to Maimonides’ Mishneh 
Torah. The Melekhet Shelomo (yp no. 4, p. 8b) includes his 
interesting reply to the question whether a Jew may teach the 
Oral Law to Karaites. He takes up a consistent and extreme 
attitude, insisting that Karaites of his day are to be regarded 
as non-Jews and that, as their intention is undoubtedly merely 
to embarrass Jewish scholars, such teaching is forbidden. This 
ruling gave rise to considerable controversy and the Karaites 
reacted strongly in an article in the Journal Israélite (no. 513/14, 
December 1866) demanding that Yakir Gheron, the chief rabbi 
of Constantinople, intervene in the matter. The latter in fact 
ordered the burning of all copies of the book that could be 
found and severely censured the author. In accordance with 
his view of the status of the Karaites, Kimhi laid down that 
one may use milk drawn by a Karaite on a day which is a Jew- 
ish festival but not according to the Karaite calendar (Yakhil 
Shelomo, 35:b). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frankl, in: MGWJ, 33 (1884), 553f., 557f5 A. 
Galante, Histoire des Juifs d’Istanbul, 1 (1941), 133. 


[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


KIMHIT, high priestly family in the last years of the Second 
Temple. Although the Talmud states: “Kimhit had seven sons, 
each of whom served as high priest” (TJ, Meg. 1:12, 72a; Yoma 
47a), the only members of the family known as such were: 
SIMEON son of Kimhit, high priest in 17-18 c.£., also known 
as Ishmael. He was appointed by the procurator Valerius Gra- 
tus and deposed after a year when the high priesthood was 
given to Joseph *Caiaphas (Jos., Ant., 18:34). The Talmud re- 
lates that on the Day of Atonement he fell into conversation 
with an Arab ruler and inadvertently became unclean. His 
brother Yeshovav was substituted for him so that their mother 
saw both her sons high priests on the same day. JOSEPH son of 
Kimhit, high priest 44-47 C.£., probably brother of the above. 
After the emperor Claudius granted *Herod, king of Chalcis, 
the right to appoint high priests the latter removed Elionaeus 
(or Cantheras; see Jos., Ant., 20:16n.) and appointed Joseph 
to the post. josEPH son of Simeon, high priest 61-62 C.£., ap- 
pointed by Agrippa 11 in succession to *Ishmael b. Phiabi. He 
was among the group of priests who escaped to the Roman 
camp in7o C.E., after the fall of the fortress “Antonia. Josephus 
refers to him as “Joseph, son of the high priest Simeon, called 
Kabi” (Ant., 20:196). This has led some scholars to believe that 
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he was a member of the Boethus family, but it is more prob- 
able that he was a member of the Kimhit family (see Schuerer, 
Gesch, 2:275). The Talmud praises the members of this family: 
“all flour [kemahim] is good but the flour of Kimhit is of the 
best [solet]” (Tj, Meg. 1:12, 72a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Klausner, Bayit Sheni, 4 (19507), 304; 5 


(1951), 22, 26. 
[Edna Elazary] 


KIMMEL, SIDNEY (1928- ), U.S. businessman, philan- 
thropist. The son of a Philadelphia cab driver, Kimmel, a self- 
made man, became not only a leading apparel manufacturer 
but possibly the biggest individual donor to cancer research 
in the U.S. Although he had virtually no religious education 
as a child, he became committed to Jewish causes and was a 
bar mitzvah at the age of 73. A college dropout from Temple 
University between two tours of duty in the U.S. Army, Kim- 
mel was born and raised in Philadelphia. His first job, setting 
up pins in a bowling alley, paid $2 a day. He started working 
in a knitting mill in the 1950s, then was hired by Villager, a 
Philadelphia sportswear company. Kimmel supervised the 
knitwear line, Villager’s fastest-growing unit, becoming the 
company’s president in 1968. The following year, he left to run 
the Jones apparel division of the conglomerate W.R. Grace. He 
was joined by designer Rena Rowan, who remained with him 
for the next 33 years. With a new label, Jones New York, the 
company produced modestly priced sportswear and suits with 
a designer look. Kimmel and a partner bought the Jones New 
York name from Grace in 1975, and Kimmel became chairman. 
In the 1980s, overexpansion and a problematic licensing deal 
almost bankrupted him. In 1989, Jones returned to profitabil- 
ity and in 1991 Kimmel took the company public. It became 
one of the world’s top designers and marketers of branded ap- 
parel, footwear, and accessories, boasting such global brands 
as Jones New York, Lauren by Ralph Lauren, Polo Jeans, Nine 
West, Evan-Picone, and Gloria Vanderbilt. In 2002, Kim- 
mel stepped down as chief executive officer of Jones Apparel 
Group, but remained chairman. His other business interests 
included the Miami Heat basketball team, the Harry Cipriani 
international restaurant chain, and a movie company, Sidney 
Kimmel Entertainment. In 1993, Kimmel, who married late 
in life and has no children, created the Sidney Kimmel Foun- 
dation and its subsidiary, the Sidney Kimmel Foundation for 
Cancer Research. He funded Kimmel Cancer Centers in San 
Diego, Calif., at Thomas Jefferson University Hospital in Phila- 
delphia, at Baltimore’s Johns Hopkins University, and at New 
York’s Memorial Sloan-Kettering. His Kimmel Scholars pro- 
gram provides grants to promising young cancer researchers, 
and he was the top individual donor to the Kimmel Center for 
the Performing Arts in Philadelphia. Kimmel, together with 
Rowan, gave $5 million in 1995 for a special exhibitions hall 
at the U.S. Holocaust Memorial Museum in Washington, p.c. 
In 2001, he pledged two $20 million endowments, one to the 
Jewish Federation of Greater Philadelphia, the other to the 
Raymond and Ruth Perelman Jewish Day School, to be given 
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after his death. He said he would give both institutions $1 mil- 
lion each every year for the rest of his life. He also pledged $25 
million to the National Museum for American Jewish Histo- 
ry’s new building being planned for Philadelphia. Among his 
many honors are the American Jewish Committee’s National 
Human Relations Award, the Award for Excellence in Corpo- 
rate Leadership from the Society of Memorial Sloan-Kettering 
Cancer Center, the American Cancer Society's Humanitarian 
Award, and Temple University’s Musser Award for Excellence 


in Leadership. 
[Mort Sheinman (24 ed.)] 


KINAH (Heb. 1277; pl. ni2?, kinot), poem expressing mourn- 
ing, pain, and sorrow. One of the earliest poetic forms, it is 
also termed *hesped (lamentation), from which developed, 
in the course of time, the customary prose eulogy over the 
dead (called martiyyah in the Spanish-Arabic communities). 
Spoken first over important dead of the family or nation (e.g., 
Gen. 23:2, Jer. 22:18; Zech. 12:10), kinot were subsequently re- 
cited over calamities which befell the nation or the country, 
as well as over oppressive edicts decreed upon the community 
or upon the people. Professional female (Heb. mekonenot, see 
Jer. 9:16 and 19) and male mourners (Heb. sofedim, Eccl. 12:5) 
recited the kinot, some of which they composed themselves. 
Several ancient kinot are recorded in the Bible, such as David’s 
kinah over Saul and Jonathan (11 Sam. 1:19-27), and the Book 
of Lamentations — also called “the scroll [or book] of kinot” - 
a collection of kinot in alphabetical order on the destruction 
of Jerusalem and the Exile of Israel. The Talmud preserves a 
number of whole kinot and fragments of kinot (MK 25b). In 
the Middle Ages, many kinot were composed for various ca- 
lamities, such as the earthquake in the Sabbatical year (raash 
shevi’i) in Tiberias and other cities of Israel (yMHSI, 3 (1936), 
153-63), the kinah of Solomon ibn *Gabirol on the death of 
*Jekuthiel (Davidson, Ozar, 2 (1929), 23 no. 525); and the kinah 
of *Eleazar b. Judah, author of Sefer ha-Rokeah, on the murder 
of his wife and two daughters (A.M. Habermann (ed.), Gezerot 
Ashkenaz ve-Zarefat (1946), 165-7). Those composed over the 
restrictive edicts of the Middle Ages were usually appended 
to the kinot recited on the Ninth of *Av (Megillat Eikhah and 
the kinot of Eleazar ha-Kallir), and other fast days. 

In popular parlance the term kinot is generally used for 
those recited on the Ninth of Av. Many kinot written for that 
day start with the word Zion and are thus known as Zionides 
(see Jerusalem in *Piyyut). 

Some kinot are without any acrostic; others have an al- 
phabetical acrostic, or one indicating the name of the author, 
or both; some are also rhymed. Since the first publication 
of the group of kinot according to the Ashkenazi rite (Cra- 
cow, 1585), hundreds of editions have appeared, both with 
and without commentaries. A scientific edition was pub- 
lished by D. Goldschmidt (1968). The kinot of the Sephardi 
Jews were published in Seder Arba Taaniyyot (Venice, 1590). 
Many of the kinot of the Middle Ages, however, have not yet 
been published. 
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Ozar, 4 (1933), 494-6. 
[Abraham Meir Habermann] 


KINDERFREUND, ARYEH LEIB (1788-1837), Galician 
Haskalah poet. Born in Zamosc (Poland), the son of a well- 
to-do family, he received a broad Jewish and secular educa- 
tion. His family’s fortunes declined, and he moved to Galicia 
and became a teacher. For a time he taught in Tarnopol, in 
the Hebrew school established by J. *Perl; later he moved to 
Jaroslaw, and finally to Brody. He published one collection of 
poems, Shirim Shonim (Lemberg, 1834), which includes oc- 
casional lyric poems and pastoral odes. He left in manuscript 
form a study of the Hebrew language (he attempted to prove 
that it is the mother of all tongues), in which he also deals with 
tonal poetic meter in Hebrew, in which he was a pioneer, us- 
ing examples from his own works. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Waxman, Literature, 3 (19607), 197f.; Kres- 


sel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 754. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


KINDERTRANSPORT, the movement of German and Aus- 
trian Jewish children to England in advance of World War 11. 
On November 15, 1938, a few days after *Kristallnacht, a del- 
egation of British Jewish leaders appealed in person to Brit- 
ish Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain. Among other mea- 
sures, they requested that the British government permit the 
temporary admission of children and teenagers, who would 
later re-emigrate. The Jewish community promised to put up 
guarantees for the refugee children. 

The next day, the British cabinet debated the issue. The 
home secretary, Sir Samuel Hoare, said that the country could 
not admit more refugees without provoking a backlash, but the 
foreign secretary, Lord Halifax, suggested that an act of gen- 
erosity might have the benefit of prompting the United States 
to accept additional immigrants. The cabinet committee on 
refugees subsequently decided that the nation would accept 
unaccompanied children ranging from infants to teenagers 
under the age of 17. No limit to the number of refugees was 
ever publicly announced. 

The home secretary announced the program to the as- 
sembled members of Parliament at the House of Commons, 
who broadly welcomed the initiative that would come to be 
known as the Kindertransport. 

Within a very short time, the Movement for the Care of 
Children from Germany, later known as the Refugee Chil- 
dren’s Movement (RCM), sent representatives to Germany and 
Austria to establish the systems for choosing, organizing, and 
transporting the children. On November 25, British citizens 
heard an appeal for foster homes on the BBc Home Service 
radio program. Soon there were 500 offers. They did not in- 
sist that prospective homes for Jewish children should be Jew- 
ish homes. Nor did they probe too carefully into the motives 
and character of the families: it was sufficient for the houses 
to look clean and the families to seem respectable. 
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In Germany, a network of organizers was established, 
and these volunteers worked around the clock to make prior- 
ity lists of those most imperiled: teenagers who were in con- 
centration camps or in danger of arrest, Polish children or 
teenagers threatened with deportation, children in Jewish or- 
phanages, those whose parents were too impoverished to keep 
them, or those with parents in a concentration camp. 

The first Kindertransport from Berlin departed on De- 
cember 1, 1938, the first from Vienna on December 10. For the 
first three months, the children came mainly from Germany, 
and then the emphasis shifted to Austria. In March 1939, after 
the German army entered Czechoslovakia, transports from 
Prague were hastily organized. Trains of Polish Jewish children 
were also arranged in February and August 1939. 

The last group of children from Germany departed on 
September 1, 1939, the day the German army invaded Poland 
and provoked Great Britain, France, and other countries to 
declare war. The last known transport of Kinder from the 
Netherlands left on May 14, 1940, the day the Dutch army 
surrendered to Germany. Tragically, hundreds of Kinder were 
caught in Belgium and the Netherlands during the German 
invasion, making them subject once more to the Nazi regime 
and its collaborators. 

Upon arrival at port in Great Britain, Kinder without pre- 
arranged foster families were sheltered at temporary holding 
centers located at summer holiday camps on the cold windy 
coast of East Anglia - Dovercourt near Harwich — and, for a 
short period, Pakefield near Lowestoft. Finding foster fami- 
lies was not always easy, and being chosen for a home was 
not necessarily the end of discomfort or distress. Some fami- 
lies took in teenage girls as a way of acquiring a maidservant. 
There was little sensitivity toward the cultural and religious 
needs of the children, and, for some, their heritage was all but 
erased. A few, mainly the youngest, were given new names, 
new identities, and even a new religion. In the end, many of 
the children for whom no home could be found were placed 
on farms or in hostels run by the Rc. 

From the moment of their arrival, the children struggled 
to maintain contact with their parents. At first, letters between 
parents and children flowed fairly easily, and many were filled 
with hopes and plans for reunion. The beginning of the war 
in 1939 meant the end of this dream. In addition, the German 
government restricted the delivery of mail to and from Jews, 
forcing parents and children to rely on intermediaries or the 
Red Cross. In 1942 many stopped receiving letters for reasons 
they could not understand until later. 

Older children suffered a different hardship when, in 
1940, the British government ordered the internment of 16- 
to 70-year-old refugees from enemy countries — so-called 
“enemy aliens.” Approximately 1,000 of the Kinder were held 
in makeshift internment camps, and around 400 were trans- 
ported overseas to Canada and Australia. Those shipped to 
Australia on the HmT Dunera were mistreated during the 
long voyage, and a scandal that followed revelations about 
the mishandling of internment led to a program of releases 
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in late 1940. Men in particular were offered the chance to do 
war work or to enter the Alien Pioneer Corps. About 1,000 
German and Austrian teenagers served in the British armed 
forces, including combat units. Several dozen joined elite for- 
mations such as the Special Forces where their language skills 
could be put to good use. 

Most of the Kinder survived the war, and some were re- 
united with parents who had either spent the war in hiding 
or endured the Nazi camps. Reunions were not always happy 
as children had grown and changed and their parents were 
also changed by what they had undergone. The majority of 
children, however, had to face the reality that home and fam- 
ily were lost forever. 

In all, the Kindertransport rescue operation brought ap- 
proximately 10,000 children to the relative safety of Great Brit- 
ain - a large-scale act of mercy unique in a tragic historical 
period marked by brutality and widespread indifference. 

[Deborah Oppenheimer, Scott Chamberlin, Gretchen Skidmore, 
and David Cesarani (24 ed.)] 


°KINDI, ABU YUSUF YA‘QUB IBN ISHAQ AL- (805-873), 
most notable “philosopher of the Arabs.’ Al-Kindi is known 
to have written more than 270 works. His writings, many 
of them short treatises, deal with arithmetic, geometry, as- 
tronomy, astrology, pharmacology, meteorology, chemistry, 
medicine, optics, divination, music, and polemics. Through 
condensed writing, redundant passages, and repetitive argu- 
ments, Al-Kindi developed ideas and terminology from the 
philosophical works originally written in Greek and Syriac, 
and dressed the classical philosophic ideas in a popular style. 
For this purpose Al-Kindi oversaw the work of important early 
translators, such as Ustath, translator of Aristotle’s Metaphys- 
ics; Yahya b. al-Bitriq, translator of Aristotle’s De Caelo; and 
Ibn Na‘ima al-Himsi, who translated logical works of Aristotle 
and parts of the Enneads of Plotinus known as the Theology of 
Aristotle. He was also involved in the translation of Proclus’ 
Elements of Theology, named in Arabic Book on the Pure Good 
and called in Latin Liber de Causis. 

Al-Kindi’s works on philosophical topics are his treatise 
On First Philosophy (Fi al-Falsafa al-Ula) and the treatise On 
the Definitions of Things and Their Descriptions (Fi Hudid al- 
Ashya wa-Rusimiha); his treatise on the unity of God, On the 
Oneness of God and the Limitation of the Body of the World (Fi 
Wahdaniyat Allah wa-Tunahiy Jirm al-‘Alam); and a scientific 
work, dealing with The Quantity of the Books of Aristotle and 
What Is Required for the Acquisition of Philosophy (Fi Kammi- 
yat Kutub Aristutalis wa ma Yahtaj ilahi fi Tahsil al-Falsafa). 
Among his ethical writings the best known is the treatise On 
the Art of Averting Sorrows (Risdlah fi al-hilah li-Daf‘al-Ahzan). 
Almost all of his works in Arabic, aside from translations into 
Hebrew and Latin, were lost until the mid-20" century, when 
24 works of different size and varying importance were pub- 
lished in Cairo (1950, 1953) from an Istanbul manuscript. 

Al-Kindi was born in *Kufa and served the *Abbasid ca- 
liphs al-Ma’miin and al-Mu‘assim. He fell from favor in the 
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time of the caliph al-Mutawakkil. His status under the patron- 
age of the Mu'tazilah-oriented Abbasid caliphs has naturally 
connected Al-Kindi with Mu'tazilite ideology, but in spite of 
external similarities (such as perceiving the unity of God as 
involving no attributes, predicates, or characteristics), Al- 
Kindi avoids characteristic Mu‘azilite themes (such as God’s 
unity and justice) and typical Mu‘tazilite argumentation (such 
as the proofs for the creation of the world, and the supremacy 
of the revealed truth to all knowledge). 

Al-Kindi based his philosophical views on an incomplete 
acquaintance with the teachings of Plato and Aristotle and 
other popular late Greek and Hellenistic authors. He contrib- 
uted greatly to the formation of the philosophical-theologi- 
cal body of knowledge, enthusiastically embraced by Arabic 
philosophers who came after him. Much of the philosophi- 
cal and scientific information reached Al-Kindi through oral 
transmission of paraphrases and commentaries and through 
secondary sources, such as encyclopedias and doxographies. 
Al-Kindi was the first to use systematically the science of phi- 
losophy to support faith. He deserves to be called the “First 
Arabic Philosopher,’ not only because of his ethnic origin but 
also because of his courageous and pioneering stand in favor 
of the superiority of philosophy to Arabic sciences and tra- 
ditional Koranic studies. His distinction between logical, de- 
monstrative information, and revealed, spontaneous knowl- 
edge is correlative to the distinction between objective nature 
and subjective self and between particulars and universals. 

His unawareness of systematical differences between 
Aristotelianism and Neoplatonism is especially remarkable 
in Al-Kind?s perception of God as the True One in relation 
to the world and in his perception of the divine intellect as 
reflected in the human soul. While Aristotle bases the notion 
of the True One on its simplicity, uniqueness, and self-con- 
tainment, in Neoplatonism these qualities are considered as 
deriving from the exaltedness of God. In his treatise on the 
soul, Al-Kindi also combines Platonic moral philosophy and 
the Platonic trichotomy of the soul with Aristotelian philoso- 
phy. He mentions the four platonic cardinal virtues but rec- 
ommends observance of the Aristotelian golden mean. In his 
remarks on the intellect, Al-Kindi anticipates later mature 
theories of intellection, which explain the working of the hu- 
man intellect as a minimized and imperfect imitation of the 
universal intellect. He alludes to the existence of a divine cos- 
mic intellect, which is always in actuality in comparison to 
human intellect, which must overcome its state of potential- 
ity in order to acquire knowledge. The status of the individual 
soul and its enduring life is still embryonic in Al-Kindi’s full 
concept of the human soul, but here too Al-Kindi prefers to 
talk about interior serenity in current life rather than discuss 
eschatological topics common to theological literature, such 
as the resurrection of the dead, the end of days, the final judg- 
ment, and the nature of reward in the hereafter. 

When describing the universe as composite and corrupt- 
ible while arguing for its createdness, Al-Kindi follows John 
Philoponus’ proofs of creation based on the impossibility of 
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an infinite number, by using them as proofs for the finiteness 
of time and bodies. 


Influence on Jewish Philosophy 

Al-Kindi was one of the two main sources used by Isaac 
*Israeli (855-c. 955), the first Jewish Neoplatonist, in his phil- 
osophic writings. Whether Israeli read Al-Kindi’s works, or 
acquired his knowledge through personal contact with Al- 
Kindi’s disciples, is not known. 

*Saadiah Gaon (882-942), in his Book of Doctrines and 
Beliefs, makes extensive use of arguments posited by Al-Kindi 
in his On First Philosophy and other treatises in favor of the 
finiteness of the world. 

*Kalonymus b. Kalonymus translated three of Al-Kindi’s 
minor treatises on astronomy and meteorology into Hebrew. 
Al-Kindi was mostly known in Hebrew literature as an astrolo- 
ger, and “Abraham Ibn Ezra quotes him in this connection. 
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[Amira Eran (2"4 ed.)] 


KING, ALAN (Irwin Alan Kniberg; 1927-2004), comedian, 
actor, producer, author. Born in Brooklyn to poor Russian-im- 
migrant parents, King parlayed a borscht-belt sense of humor 
into a varied show business career that spanned over half a 
century, including countless appearances on national televi- 
sion shows. His political activism on behalf of civil rights (he 
marched with the Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King Jr.), his cam- 
paigning for John F. Kennedy and Robert F. Kennedy, and his 
philanthropic contributions to Jewish causes in the United 
States and Israel (he founded the Alan King Diagnostic Med- 
ical Center in Jerusalem) made him one of the best-known 
figures in entertainment. 

An unabashed wisecracking New Yorker, King honed his 
skills in the Jewish hotels of the Catskill Mountains after be- 
ing expelled from high school at the age of 17. He got his first 
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big break in 1949 when he headlined at New York’s Paramount 
Theater. Seven years later he opened for Judy Garland at the 
Palace, and he accompanied the actress-singer when she per- 
formed in London. From there his career took off, leading to 
comedy, television, movies, theater and film production and 
five best-selling books. He took on the persona of a swagger- 
ing crank - part impatient executive, part put-upon husband 
and father - complete with elegant haberdashery, a fine cigar, 
and a sour expression 

On stage, he mocked life in suburbia and criticized ev- 
erything from airline food to marriage. He also appeared in al- 
most 30 films (often as a rabbi, an agent, or a gangster), includ- 
ing Bonfire of the Vanities, Bye, Bye Braverman, and Enemies, a 
Love Story. As a Broadway producer, his credits included The 
Impossible Years, in which he also starred, The Lion in Winter, 
and Tyrone Guthrie's revival of Dinner at Eight. 

In Israel, he also established a nonsectarian scholarship 
fund for American students at the Hebrew University and an 
Albert Einstein scholarship fund. He conducted fundraising 
efforts for the Nassau (L.I.) Center for Emotionally Disturbed 
Children and established a chair in dramatic arts at Brandeis 
University. He was a member of the board of the North Shore 
Medical Center. 

His books include his autobiography, Name Dropping: 
‘The Life and Lies of Alan King, Anyone Who Owns His Own 
Home Deserves It, Help! I'm a Prisoner in a Chinese Bakery, Is 
Salami and Eggs Better Than Sex?, and The Alan King Great 
Jewish Joke Book. 

In 1998, the National Foundation for Jewish Culture be- 
stowed on King its first award for American Jewish humor. 
After that, the award carried King’s name. On the New York 
stage in 2002, he portrayed the film tycoon Samuel *Goldwyn 
as a man of chutzpah and brass very much like himself, the 


New York Times said. 
[Stewart Kampel (274 ed.)] 


KING, CAROLE (Carole Klein; 1942- ), U.S. singer and 
songwriter. Born in Brooklyn, New York, King entered into 
a songwriting partnership with her husband Gerry Goffin 
(from whom she was divorced in 1968), and became part of 
one of the most successful songwriting teams of pop music 
of the early 1960s. They wrote such hit songs as “Will You 
Still Love Me Tomorrow?” (1960) for the Shirelles, “He’s a 
Rebel” (1960) for the Chiffons, “The Locomotion” (1961) for 
Little Eva, “Go Away, Little Girl” (1962) for Steve Lawrence, 
“Up on the Roof” (1962) for the Drifters, “Take Good Care of 
My Baby” (1963) for Bobby Vee, “I’m into Something Good” 
(1964) for Herman’s Hermits, “Natural Woman” (1965) for 
Aretha Franklin, and “Pleasant Valley Sunday” (1967) for the 
Monkees. She herself had a top-twenty hit during this period 
as well, “It Might As Well Rain until September” (1961), also 
co-written with Goffin. 

Soon after her divorce, King started a solo career as a re- 
cording artist. Her album Tapestry (1970) was one of the big- 
gest-selling albums in pop music annals, with recorded world- 
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wide sales of 20,000,000. It won a Grammy as Album of the 
Year, while one of its tracks, “It’s Too Late; was voted Record 
of the Year; and another, “You've Got a Friend,’ was named 
Song of the Year; and she won the Grammy for Best Pop Vocal 
Performance - Female. King was the only woman to win all 
four awards. She went on to write and record such hit songs 
as “I Feel the Earth Move” (1971), “So Far Away” (1971), and 
“One Fine Day” (1980). 

King recorded more than 20 albums, as well as songs for 
such films as Head (1968), Pocket Money (1972), Murphy’s Ro- 
mance (1985), and A League of Their Own (Grammy nomina- 
tion for Best Song, “Now and Forever,” 1992). For television, 
she wrote the music for the Tv special Really Rosie (1975); the 
theme for the series The Trials of Rosie O’Neill (1990-92); the 
title song for the Tv movie Freedom Song (Emmy nomina- 
tion for Outstanding Music and Lyrics, 2000); and she sang 
her song “Where You Lead,” the opening theme of the series 
Gilmore Girls (2000). On Broadway, three original musical 
revues have featured her songs: Rock ‘n Roll! The First 5,000 
Years (1982); Andre De Shield’s Haarlem Nocturne (1984); and 
Uptown... It’s Hot! (1986). She also performed in the musical 
Blood Brothers (1993). 

In 1990, King (with Gerry Goffin) was elected to the 
Rock and Roll Hall of Fame. In 2001 she was one of three re- 
cipients of the New York chapter of the Recording Academy’s 
New York Heroes Award. And in 2004, King and Goffin were 
awarded the Grammy's Trustees Award for their contributions 
to the music industry. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Perone, Carole King: A Bio-bibliography 
(1999); M. Cohen and G. Shaw, Carole King: A Biography in Words 
and Pictures (1976); P. Taylor, Carole King (1976). 


[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


KING, KINGSHIP (Heb. 12979 ,721)). 


In the Bible 

The term “king” in the biblical frame of reference and that of 
the Ancient Near East generally designates a governor and 
ruler, usually the sole authority over his subjects. This term 
is used to designate the rulers of great empires such as Egypt, 
Assyria, and Persia; rulers of nation-kingdoms such as Moab, 
Edom, and Israel; and the rulers of city-states, such as Tyre, 
Hazor, and Jericho. Occasionally the term “king” is used to 
designate a tribal chief, or the chief of a group of tribes, e.g., 
“The kings of Midian” (Num. 31:8), and “the king of Kedar,’ 
mentioned in an Aramaic inscription of the Persian era. 


Concept of Monarchy 

The status of the monarchy and the concept of monarchy are 
not identical in the various cultures of the Ancient Near East. 
The distinctions in the concept of monarchy are sometimes the 
differences between the ruler of a vast empire, and a city-state 
king who is in effect a vassal, and sometimes the differences 
among the cultures. The status of monarchy in Egypt is not the 
same as in Mesopotamia, and it differs again from its status in 
the Hittite and the Canaanite cultural spheres. Nevertheless, 
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the general notions of the nature of monarchy and of the fig- 
ure of the king in the various cultures of the Ancient Near East 
have much in common. All shared the view that there was a 
direct relationship between the king and the deity - whether 
the king was actually considered divine or son of a god, or 
the god’s representative on earth who makes known the god’s 
will, or as the god’s chosen servant. The king’s power over his 
subjects - which was usually supreme and absolute - was not 
regarded as arbitrarily arrogated but as an embodiment of 
the god’s will and as a gracious gift of the god to humanity. In 
many of the Ancient Near Eastern cultures the monarch was 
seen as part of the eternal order. In Egypt the monarchy was 
regarded as an essential element in the order of creation. The 
monarchy was divine, as the natural order of things is divine. 
In Mesopotamia, in the view that finds expression in the Su- 
merian kings list, the monarchy was introduced from heaven, 
although the Sumerian kings themselves were generally not di- 
vine. There are few sources concerning the character of mon- 
archy in Canaan and the immediate vicinity, but there too it 
appears to have been considered elemental. 


Origins of Kingship in Israel 

The kingdom of Israel, both in the features it shared with other 
Ancient Near Eastern cultures and in its unique features, was 
affected by the circumstances in which the monarchy was es- 
tablished. Unlike the situation in Mesopotamia and Egypt, 
we have no royal inscriptions or surviving royal annals from 
ancient Israel or Judah. Much of our information must be 
gleaned from the Bible. The Torah, which reached its final 
form in the post-exilic period, ignores the king almost en- 
tirely, referring to him in only two passages; the law of the king 
in Deuteronomy 17:14-20 and the mention of the king going 
into exile along with the people who set him on the throne in 
the curses section of Deuteronomy 28 (v. 36). The law of the 
king treats kingship as an initiative of the people motivated by 
the desire to act “like all the nations” (ke-kol ha-goyim; Deut. 
17:14), a term with distinctly negative overtones (cf. 1 Sam. 
8:5-6, 20). The law says nothing about the obligation of the 
people to obey the king in contrast to the laws about obey- 
ing the priests and judges immediately preceding (Deut. 17: 
8-13), or the laws about obeying the prophet (Deut. 18:15, 19). 
Instead, the law emphasizes the king’s limitations. He is to be 
chosen by God, ie., a priest or prophet, and he must not be a 
foreigner, e.g., the leader of a military coup, or an adventurer 
(Tigay, 167). He should not have too many horses or wives or 
silver and gold. He is commanded to write, or have written 
for him, a copy of the Torah, which he is to read all the days 
of his life so that he may be pious, god-fearing, and humble. 
Within the biblical narrative, the monarchy was not regarded 
as a fixed feature of creation but rather as a later development 
in the history of the nation. In Israelite tradition the earliest 
era of the people's history, namely, the period of the desert 
wanderings, and the conquest of Canaan, was regarded as 
the period of a superior social order and of the Lord’s rule 
through his servants Moses and Joshua. The Book of Judges 
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vests authority in the non-dynastic leaders upon whom God 
calls to rescue his people in times of trouble. Indeed, the clan 
and tribal society persisted in Israel for a long time after the 
rise of the nation, in contrast to the biblical account that the 
kindred peoples Edom, Moab, and Ammon had established 
monarchies shortly after settling in their lands (Gen. 36:31ff; 
Num. 21:26 et al.). The persistence of the tribal order in Israel 
was no doubt due to an opposition to the idea of a monarchy, 
which was part of the tribal tradition and had assumed a re- 
ligious significance. (Among modern scholars, Mendenhall 
goes so far as to characterize the monarchy as a reversion “to 
the Old Bronze age paganism.”) In practical terms, the Israelite 
tribal system was not sufficiently strong to withstand the grow- 
ing strength of the national kingdoms of Moab and Ammon, 
and the increasing pressure of these and of the cities of the 
Philistine league of city-states, with its feudal-military orga- 
nization. And, indeed, in the beginning an Israelite monarchy 
originated as a conferral of hereditary authority upon a judge 
who had successfully delivered the people from their enemies. 
Such was the case of *Gideon (Judg. 8:22), and his son *Abim- 
elech, and according to the tradition recounted in 11 Samuel, 
Saul was made king under similar conditions. 

In the biblical stories regarding the early attempts made 
in the age of Gideon and his son Abimelech to establish her- 
editary rule, and in the stories about the crowning of Saul, 
there is evidence that the establishment of a monarchy was 
regarded by some as a contradiction of the idea of the direct 
rule of the Lord over His people (Judg. 8:22-23; 1 Sam. 8:7 et 
al.). These references appear to represent an actual opposi- 
tion to monarchy on the part of segments who were particu- 
larly attached to the traditions of the tribal society. Needless 
to say, within the tribal society those who advocated direct 
divine rule would have been those who claimed direct access 
to the divine ruler, among them judges, prophets, and priests 
at local or tribal shrines. This opposition has left some traces 
in the later Israelite attitude toward the monarchy (Machin- 
ist). Monarchy in Israel combined the tribal tradition with the 
influence of the general political environment. Israel adopted 
not merely the royal trappings, the institutions of authority, of 
its Canaanite environment, but also certain of the traits of the 
Canaanite monarchy which, in turn, reflected the influence of 
the great civilizations of Egypt and Mesopotamia. As can be 
seen from 1 Samuel 8, the Israelites acquired their conception 
of monarchy from their neighbors in Canaan. The rule of the 
king, as described in this text, closely resembles the forms of 
rule in Canaan, and Ugarit in Syria, in the period prior to the 
settlement. This close resemblance suggests that this descrip- 
tion of monarchical rule was well established and was based 
on a reality with which the Israelites had been acquainted 
before the establishment of their own monarchy. Royal rule 
involved the sacrifice of certain personal freedoms, military 
service, and taxation. Nevertheless, Saul’s kingdom and, to 
some extent, subsequent royal rule in Israel, were based on 
the Covenant of the Kingship (see below), with the king in 
the position of national leader, and not upon the hereditary 
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rights of an absolute monarch. In any event, the acceptance 
of monarchy entailed the transfer of much tribal authority, es- 
pecially in regard to military decision making, into the hands 
of the king. Even in Saul’s day, there were already certain ap- 
purtenances of kingship, with an officialdom owing personal 
loyalty to the king, but it was only David and Solomon who 
adopted all the appurtenances of monarchy and established a 
ramified administrative apparatus. 


CORONATION OF THE KING. ‘The status and the trappings of 
monarchy and all that they entailed were clearly expressed in 
the coronation ceremonies which were customary in Israel. 
Detailed descriptions of two such ceremonies are given in the 
Bible. The descriptions of the coronations of King *Solomon 
(1 Kings 1:33-48) and of *Joash (11 Kings 11:10-20) were given 
because of the unusual circumstances surrounding them, but 
nevertheless they do provide a picture of the ceremony; it 
seems reasonable to assume that the description of the coro- 
nation of Joash reflects the established custom in Judah. The 
two principal features of the coronation were the anointing 
of the king with oil by a priest in the Temple, and his seating 
himself on the throne in the royal palace. The ceremony be- 
gan in the Temple and was conducted with great pomp, with 
the royal guard standing around. During this ceremony the 
future king was given the insignia of the monarchy, i.e., the 
crown and the edut (11 Kings 11:12). The crown was the symbol 
of the kingdom and is one of the commonest of royal sym- 
bols (11 Sam. 1:10; Ps. 89:40; 132:18). The word edut is used in 
the Bible to denote covenant, law, and statute (see Ex. 31:18; 
11 Kings 17:15; Ps. 19:8; 132:12 et al.).Some scholars translate 
edut as “testimony,’ which they then posit was a document 
that listed the conditions of the royal covenant, and by which 
the king had to abide during his reign. According to Von Rad, 
the testimony was not a written covenant, but a species of di- 
vine authorization, in which were listed the titles of the king 
as God’s son and His anointed, his appointment to be ruler of 
his people, his royal name, etc. (see below); in effect, a kind of 
Egyptian nhb.t, namely, the document which listed all of Pha- 
raoh’s names and titles. However, it is doubtful if there is much 
substance to Von Rad's theory of a document of divine autho- 
rization of the king. It is possible though that in the course 
of the coronation the king was handed the covenant of the 
kingdom, or “the book of the manner of the kingdom” which 
was kept in the Temple (see 1 Sam. 10:25). Another possibility 
is that edut is related to ‘dh, “bedeck; and refers to royal garb 
(Kimhi a.l.) or jewels associated with the royal office (Cogan 
and Tadmor, 128). After this the king was anointed with oil 
by a priest and/or a prophet and thereby became the reigning 
monarch, yHwu’s Anointed (Meshiah yHwu). The anoint- 
ment, which represented the change in status as well as the 
sanctification and appointment to the post, was a sacral act, 
not confined to kings. The anointing of kings is mentioned 
in the descriptions of the coronations of Solomon and Joash, 
as well as David (11 Sam. 5:1ff.) and Jehoahaz (11 Kings 23:30). 
The sacral character of the anointment is seen in the stories 
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of the secret anointing of the future kings Saul (1 Sam. 9:1ff.) 
and David (1 Sam. 16:13). They were, according to these sto- 
ries, secretly anointed by Samuel and were immediately in- 
spired by the spirit of God. Something of that nature is also 
related in the story about Jehu (11 Kings 9:1ff.). The anoint- 
ment bestowed upon the king the status “yHwu’s anointed,” 
the ruler chosen by yHwu. 

At present there is only indirect evidence regarding this 
custom in coronation ceremonies in the Ancient Near East. 
A Hittite account of a mock coronation, which seems to be a 
close imitation of a real induction ceremony, lists the follow- 
ing features: anointment with the royal oil, bestowal of a royal 
name, and investment with the royal robes and crown. In As- 
syria the king would place anointing oil before the deity in the 
course of the ceremony. In Egypt anointment was an impor- 
tant part of the ritual, and it is known that vassal kings were 
anointed. It appears, therefore, that this was not specifically an 
Israelite custom, but was prevalent in the Ancient Near East. 
It is possible that the Israelites adopted this custom along with 
other ceremonies of king inductions from their neighbors. In- 
deed, *Jotham’s fable, which is apparently based on Canaan- 
ite custom, opens with the words: “The trees went forth on a 
time to anoint a king over them...” (Judg. 9:8). Once the king 
was anointed the people present shouted “Long live the king!” 
(1 Sam. 10:24; 11 Sam. 15:10; I Kings 1:39; 11 Kings 9:13, 11:12). 
This acclamation was part of the ceremony and expressed the 
recognition of the new monarch and the acceptance of his rule 
(cf. 11 Sam. 16:16). In the description of the induction of Joash 
there is also a mention of a covenant between God, the king, 
and the people (11 Kings 11:17); but there is no way of deter- 
mining whether such a covenant was made every time a new 
king was crowned, or whether this was a renewal of the cove- 
nant because of the special circumstances of Joash’s induction. 
After the anointing of the king before God, he was led ceremo- 
niously to the royal palace, followed by the people, and there 
he sat on the throne (1 Kings 1:45-46; 11 Kings 11:19), which 
was the symbol of kingly authority. The words of Pharaoh to 
Joseph in Genesis express the import of this concept: “Only 
in the throne will I be greater than you” (Gen. 41:40). Phrases 
such as “as soon as he sat on his throne” (1 Kings 16:11) mean, 
when he became king (cf. 11 Sam. 3:10; 1 Kings 2:4; Ps. 132:12 et 
al.). The Book of Psalms contains much more material about 
royalty than does the Torah. Many scholars accept Gunkel’s 
theory that Psalms 20, 101, and 110 are hymns which were tra- 
ditionally sung at the investiture of the king, and some scholars 
have even attempted to learn something about the nature of 
the ceremony of induction from these texts. But in all prob- 
ability these and other hymns, such as Psalms 18, 72, 89, and 
132 were royal hymns which were sung at various ceremonies 
on various royal occasions. It is not possible to isolate with 
any degree of certainty those hymns which were sung at the 
induction, much less learn about the nature of that ceremony 
from cryptic references in the hymns. It is known that in Egypt 
there was a practice of giving a royal name to the new mon- 
arch, and by indirect evidence (see above) also in the Hittite 
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kingdom. In Israel the changing of a monarch’s name on his 
accession is attested only toward the end of the kingdom of 
Judah (11 Kings 23:34; 24:17), and there under special circum- 
stances; but some writers believe it was the regular practice in 
Judah. Also, although it is not recorded that any other kings 
were given new names when they were crowned, there were 
kings who apparently had two names: Abijam (1 Kings 15:1) 
was also known as Abijah (1 Chron. 3:10); Jehoahaz (11 Kings 
23:30) was also called Shallum (Jer. 22:11), etc.; possibly this 
also accounts for the two names of Solomon-Jedidiah (11 Sam. 
12:24-25). But these few cases are not sufficient evidence that 
it was customary to change the king’s name upon his acces- 
sion, certainly not as a matter of practice. 


SUCCESSION OF KINGS. The Israelite monarchy was, from its 
inception, hereditary in principle. 

In the Northern Kingdom there were frequent changes 
of dynasty, brought about by rebellion. In Judah, in contrast, 
the monarchy remained in the House of David, and although 
there were frequent regicides, when a monarch was killed his 
heir ascended the throne (see 11 Kings 11:4 ff; 12:21ff,; 14:5-6; 
21:23 ff.). Some scholars have theorized that there was, to be- 
gin with, an element of election in transferring authority from 
king to king, and that he was elected who was considered fa- 
vored by God. Indeed, Saul was elected before God at Mizpah 
(1 Sam. 10:17ff.). The elders of Israel accepted David's reign in 
Hebron (11 Sam. 5:1-3) and even Rehoboam went to Shechem 
in order to be crowned by all of Israel (1 Kings 12:1ff.). A. Alt 
maintained that the principle of the divine choice of kings 
persisted in the Northern Kingdom and accounts for the fre- 
quent changes of dynasty; but this theory presents problems. 
The monarchy throughout the Ancient Near East was based 
on the hereditary principle: in Egypt, Babylon, Assyria, the 
Hittite kingdom, at Ugarit in Phoenicia, the Aramean king- 
dom in Syria, and even southern Arabia. All these kingdoms 
experienced revolts and changes in succession, but the general 
concept remained hereditary. It is therefore unlikely that the 
dynastic principle was not accepted in Israel, when the very 
concept of monarchical rule is that of hereditary rule. During 
Saul’s reign his son Jonathan was regarded as the heir to the 
throne (1 Sam. 20:30-31). After Solomon’s death the people 
did not question Rehoboam’s right to reign, but wished to be 
rid of his tyranny. In the Kingdom of Israel, too, the monar- 
chy passed from father to son, unless there was a revolt which 
brought about a change of dynasty. The confirmation of the 
king in his kingship was an act of religious significance and did 
not imply a renewed popular election. In Mesopotamia, Ca- 
naan, and the Aramean kingdoms the hereditary principle of 
the monarchy was highly regarded. (Compare Kulamtwa (Kil- 
amuwa in earlier publications) inscription (Cos 11, 147-48); 
Bar- Rakib inscription (cos 11, 160-61).) Nevertheless, a king 
could boast of having attained the throne by his own efforts - 
not by hereditary privilege, but by divine grace. This was es- 
pecially the case if the king was a usurper, or of non-royal 
lineage. Thus Zakkur, king of Hamath and L'sh, boasted that 
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he was a poor man but the god Baalshamain loved him and 
made him king (Inscription of Zakkur (cos 1, 155), lines 2-3). 
The situation in Israel was similar. On the one hand there was 
the principle of legitimacy, i.e., a monarch occupying his fa- 
ther’s throne (see 1 Kings 2:12; 11 Kings 10:3; Isa. 9:6; et al.), 
and on the other hand, the kingship was by God’s choice. This 
view also manifested itself in dynastic changes in the kingdom 
of Israel (1 Kings 16:1ff.; 11 Kings 9:1ff.), and as a general prin- 
ciple of all monarchies, including non-Israelite ones (Hazael - 
11 Kings 8:7ff.; Cyrus — Isa. 45:1ff.). The succession in Israel 
was generally from father to son, but sometimes special 
circumstances such as the death of a king who left no sons, or 
the intervention of a foreign ruler, a brother of the king (e.g., 
Jehoram son of Ahab; Jehoiakim) or his uncle (Zedekiah) 
succeeded him. The daughters of a king did not succeed 
him. Athaliah, the dowager queen who reigned in Judah after 
her son Ahaziah’s death, seized the throne by force. Normally 
the eldest son was expected to succeed, but the king had the 
right to choose his heir. Solomon was crowned by his father 
David in preference to his elder brothers, and Abijah was 
chosen by Rehoboam to succeed him, although he had older 
sons (11 Chron. 11:18 ff.). Similarly, one finds that in Assyria 
in the seventh century B.c.£. neither Esarhaddon nor Asurba- 
nipal were eldest sons, but were both chosen by their fathers 
to be king. The passing of a king and the transfer of power to 
his son always entailed danger to the dynasty. In Egypt at cer- 
tain periods the succession was assured by co-regency, namely, 
the heir to the throne shared the rule and the regal status 
with his father. The same method was regularly used in the 
kingdoms of Sheba and Maan in southern Arabia. In Assyria 
and the kingdom of the Chaldeans in Babylon, the continu- 
ity of the dynasty was assured by giving the heir a special sta- 
tus and his own palace — bit riduti. In the Hittite kingdom, 
too, the heir to the throne had a special status. This concern 
for the continuity of the succession was also expressed in a 
special clause which was introduced into international agree- 
ments, in which it was stated that members of the pact, or 
the vassal, were obliged to come to the aid of the heir in the 
event of revolt. Such clauses were incorporated into Hittite 
pacts with Egypt and with vassal states, and at a later period 
also in an Aramean pact and in Esarhaddon’s treaties with 
vassal kings. 

In Israel the heir to the throne seems to have held a spe- 
cial position among his brothers. Rehoboam made Abijah 
“the chief, to be ruler among his brethren, for he thought to 
make him king” (11 Chron. 11:22). Jotham ruled in his father’s 
lifetime (11 Kings 15:5); the regal trappings displayed by Ab- 
salom and Adonijah (11 Sam. 15:1ff.; 1 Kings 1:5-6) were, no 
doubt, privileges of the heir to the throne, even though they 
behaved in this manner without David’s consent. Solomon 
was anointed in his father’s lifetime in order to ensure his suc- 
cession. It can be assumed that the method of co-regency was 
also used by other kings of Judah, as becomes evident from a 
study of the figures for the lengths of the reigns; they cannot 
be made to tally unless it is assumed that the reigns of some 
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kings overlapped those of their predecessors, namely, that they 
ruled as co-regents (see *Chronology). 


BIBLICAL VIEWS OF KING AND KINGSHIP. As has been 
seen, the biblical concept of the monarchy was based upon 
the monarchical concept of the Ancient Near East, which 
was the cultural environment in which Israel developed from 
a tribal society into a kingdom. Nevertheless, in view of the 
fact that the monarchy was established in Israel in historical 
times, kingship was not in itself regarded as a gift of God to 
humankind, and was not regarded as a permanent feature of 
human life (this is especially noticeable in the books of the 
early prophets and in the “King Law,’ Deut. 17:14ff, above). 
Nevertheless, the monarchy was not entirely an earthly insti- 
tution. The king was the Lord’s chosen and anointed and car- 
ried a certain sanctity in virtue of this status. The concept of 
divine choice was expressed even when the attitude toward 
monarchy was reserved, e.g., in Deuteronomy (17:15) and 
in the story of Saul’s ascension. The king, the Lord’s “prince 
over His inheritance” (1 Sam. 10:1), was chosen to be prince 
over Israel (11 Sam. 7:8); he is the shepherd (11 Sam. 5:2; Ezek. 
34:23; Micah 5:3; Ps. 78:71). The title “The Shepherd” or “The 
Faithful Shepherd” is one of the commonest titles of the sover- 
eigns of Mesopotamia. The king is God’s anointed, and God's 
spirit is upon him, and he is therefore sanctified, so that who- 
ever harms him shall be punished (1 Sam. 24:7; 11 Sam. 7:14; 
19:20-25 et al.). This status of the king as the Lord’s anointed 
is evidenced also in the oath sworn “before the Lord, and be- 
fore His anointed” (1 Sam. 12:3). The idea that the king, the 
Lord’s Anointed, protects the people and that their fate is part 
of his fate, is expressed in Lamentations 4:20, which transfers 
the ancient Egyptian concept that the breath of the Pharaoh 
is life-giving (EA 147) as well as that of the Mesopotamian 
notion of the protective shadow of the king (Oppenheim) to 
the king of Judah: “The breath of our nostrils, the anointed of 
the Lord,... of whom we said: “Under his shadow we shall live 
among the nations...” Whereas the anointing of kings was an 
accepted practice among the Ancient Near Eastern civiliza- 
tions, there seems to be no other culture in which the term 
mashiah (“anointed,’ “Messiah”) is used to describe the king, 
with all the implications of the term, except in Israel. 

One of the chief traits of the king in the biblical view is 
his capacity to judge justly. The list of David’s ministers opens 
with the words “... and David executed justice and righteous- 
ness unto all his people” (11 Sam. 8:15). And Solomon asks God 
to “Give Thy servant... an understanding heart to judge Thy 
people...” (1 Kings 3:9). The idea that the king was endowed 
with the ability to do justice is common to all Ancient Near 
Eastern cultures. In Mesopotamia the king was regarded as 
the judge who convicts the evildoers and protects the weak 
(see Code of Hammurapi, prologue, 1, lines 27ff,; 5, line 15 ff.). 
In Canaan the good king is the just and honest one, who does 
justice unto the widows and the orphans (Kirta [Keret in ear- 
lier publications], Tablet 2, lines 39-54 (COs 1, 342); and acts as 
father and mother to all (Kulamuwa lines 10-13 (COs I, 148)). 
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And indeed, in the story of the beginning of the monarchy 
in Israel, the people ask Samuel to “make us a king to judge 
us like all the nations” (1 Sam. 8:5). This is clearly an essential 
element of the monarchical concept. The king is the supreme 
judge in the land, and the people come to him in search of 
justice (see 11 Sam. 15:2, etc.). At the same time, the Bible does 
not view the king as the source of the law, and law and justice 
are not regarded as royal edicts. The source of the law is the 
Law of the Lord, which was given to Moses. The “King Law” 
of Deuteronomy 17 does not entitle the king to pass new laws; 
on the contrary the kingship obligates the king to observe the 
laws and rules of the Lord. 

In Ancient Near Eastern kingdoms the kings were usually 
also priests of the deities. In Egypt the king was “the priest,” 
and all the priests served in the king’s name. In the Hittite 
kingdom the sovereign was the “high priest.” In Mesopotamia 
the kings referred to themselves as priests from the earliest 
days of the monarchy, and in theory were supposed to per- 
form various priestly duties. A priestly dynasty ruled in Sidon. 
And, ina story set in the days of Abraham, the Bible mentions 
a king of Jerusalem in the era prior to the settlement who was 
“Priest of God the Most High” (Gen. 14:18). In Psalms 110:4 it 
says, “Thou art a priest for ever, after the manner of Melchize- 
dek”; this early hymn probably refers to the tradition of the 
sovereign-priest of Jerusalem, the psalmist associating the 
kingdom of David in Jerusalem with the tradition of Melchize- 
dek king of Shalem, priest of God the Most High. The king had 
certain sacral privileges in the Temple and in the ritual, and 
often played various priestly roles. David “offered burnt offer- 
ings” dressed in a linen ephod, which was a priestly garment, 
when the Ark was brought up to Jerusalem (11 Sam. 6:14-18). 
David's sons were priests (11 Sam. 8:18). Solomon offered burnt 
offerings and burned incense before God when worship be- 
gan in the Temple (1 Kings 9:25 et al.). The king blessed the 
people both in the tent and in the Temple (David - 11 Sam. 
6:18; Solomon - 1 Kings 8:55ff.), a function which, according 
to Numbers 6:23-27, is reserved for Aaron and his sons. There 
is no protest against this royal custom of offering sacrifices, 
burning incense, and blessing the people in the books of the 
prophets, which antedate the Aaronide priestly legislation of 
the Torah. The temples in Jerusalem and Beth-El (and ap- 
parently also the temple in Dan), in the Northern Kingdom, 
were considered to be royal temples. The Torah’s depiction of 
a priesthood that was well defined and completely apart from 
the monarchy is a product of the post-exilic period. 

The relationship between the king and the deity is ex- 
pressed in various biblical texts as that of father and son. 
In Nathan’s vision concerning David and his dynasty, the 
prophet, speaking in the name of the Lord, says about each of 
the future kings of David's line, “I will be to him for a father, 
and he shall be to me for a son” (11 Sam. 7:14; and similarly in 
Psalms 89:27-28, and in other texts based on Nathan’s vision). 
This idea is expressed with great clarity in Psalms 2:7-8: “Thou 
art my son, this day have I begotten thee,’ etc. In line with this 
are Psalms 110:1, “The Lord saith unto my Lord, Sit thou at My 
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right hand,’ and Psalms 45:7, “Thy throne, O God, is forever 
and ever; a scepter of equity is the scepter of thy kingdom” 
It is on the basis of these texts that scholars of the myth and 
ritual school maintain that the religious concept in biblical 
Israel regarded the king as a son of God, as a divine figure; and 
some have gone so far as to state that the king participated in 
ritual acts which reflected his divine status. 

These scholars base their theory upon a “cultic pattern” 
of this type, which allegedly prevailed in the Ancient Near 
East, and of which biblical literature deliberately suppressed 
all evidence. But this assumption rests on false premises. In 
Egypt the monarch had divine status and in the Hittite king- 
dom the king became a god after his death. But in Mesopo- 
tamia the kings were not regarded as divine beings, and only 
at a certain period (particularly that of the Eridu dynasty and 
the Ur 111 dynasty) did they add divine epithets to their names, 
and this was an isolated phenomenon and was not constant, 
even in this period. In an Ugaritic text Kirta/Keret is indeed 
described as son of El, but he is nevertheless a mortal. There is 
nothing in Babylonian ritual or the Ugarit texts, upon which 
these scholars have attempted to base their cultic pattern of 
the divinity of the monarch, to substantiate this theory; all at- 
tempts to prove the divine status of the king and the existence 
of such ritual are based upon an improper interpretation of the 
texts. Accordingly, the concept of the divinity of kings is ab- 
sent not only from the Bible, but from the Canaanite and the 
Mesopotamian cultural spheres. Even the few texts in which 
the king is called son of God, etc., do not prove the king’s sup- 
posed divinity, but rather the courtly style of hyperbolizing the 
sovereign’s glory, which the Israelite poet shared with his cul- 
tural environment. Thus, the poet’s words in Psalms 45:7 are no 
more than a concise simile to suggest “Your throne is like that 
of God” (compare 1 Chron. 29:23), meaning, a throne founded 
upon law and justice (see Ps. 89:15; and others). Even the po- 
etic image of the king as God’s son does not imply more than 
God’s protection of the king, and the particular relationship 
between monarch and God. This poetic image can be found 
in Mesopotamia and in the Ugaritic texts, and here, too, the 
king is not viewed as a divinity, but as a mortal. It is possible 
that this term suggests that God adopts the king on the day 
of his anointing and crowning, as suggested by Gunkel, and 
that the phrase in Psalms 2:7 “Thou art My son, this day have 
I begotten thee” was a formula for adoption. 

A detailed description of the king’s prerogatives over his 
subjects is given in Samuel’s speech concerning the “man- 
ner of the King” (1 Sam. 8:11-17). These are based essentially 
upon the general practice of monarchy in Canaan, and were 
no doubt also accepted in Israel. 

In the story of the choosing of Saul for the kingship be- 
fore God, it is stated that Samuel wrote “the manner of the 
kingdom” in a book and deposited it before the Lord (1 Sam. 
10:25). This “manner of the kingdom” is perhaps not equiva- 
lent to the “manner of the king” presented in 1 Samuel 8:11ff. 
Instead, Samuel’s “manner of the kingdom” may have em- 
bodied certain limitations concerning the king’s privileges, 
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and in particular, stressed the king’s duty to follow the Lord 
and obey His laws, as the Lord’s chosen and anointed and as 
prince of His people. 


THE COVENANT OF MONARCHY. An important element in 
the concept of monarchy in Israel was the covenant of mon- 
archy. One learns about the covenant between the king and 
the people, who accept the king’s authority, in the account of 
David being made king of Israel. A pact between the elders 
of Israel and David before the Lord preceded the anointing of 
David as king over all Israel (11 Sam. 5:3). A more detailed de- 
scription of the covenant of the kingship is found in the story 
of the proclamation of Joash as king of Judah. The covenant 
was made “between the Lord (on the one hand) and the king 
and the people (on the other); and also between the king and 
the people.’ This covenant does not represent an election of 
the king, nor a limitation of his rule by the elders and cap- 
tains of the people. It is essentially a religious covenant, and 
the limitation of the king’s authority consists of the king’s 
duty to observe the Law of the Lord (Deut. 17:19 ff; cf. 1 Kings 
3:14, etc.). The king is not responsible to the people and does 
not have to account for his actions — he is responsible only to 
God. Only God can punish for breaking the covenant, by re- 
moving the king from his favor and by ending the dynasty, 
though not necessarily the rule of the king himself (1 Sam. 
13:13; I Kings 14:7ff,, etc.). 

The concept of a covenant of kingship is clearly expressed 
in Psalms 132: “The Lord swore unto David in truth; He will 
not turn back from it: ‘Of the fruit of thy body will I set upon 
thy throne. If thy children keep My covenant and My tes- 
timony that I shall teach them, their children also forever 
shall sit upon thy throne” (Ps. 132:11-12). This is an eternal 
covenant which is undoubtedly based on Nathan's vision in 
11 Samuel 7:8-9, which is in the nature of a promise that the 
kingship will remain in the House of David forever. And in- 
deed the monarchy in Israel is essentially a dynastic one, and 
the divine choice lay in appointing the king and his descen- 
dants to sit on God’s throne in Israel (1 Chron. 28:5; 29:23; 
1 Chron. 9:8). The concept of a commitment to a dynasty is 
not exclusive to Judah and the House of David. Only circum- 
stances caused the fall of the House of Saul and the change in 
succession (cf. the commitment to Jeroboam in 1 Kings 11:38: 
“... if thou wilt hearken unto all that I command thee... and 
do that which is right in Mine eyes, to keep My statutes and 
My commandments... that I will be with thee and will build 
a sure house...”). This principle was kept in practice in Judah, 
where the throne remained in the House of David until the 
end of the kingdom. Prophecies of the future declare that “in 
the last days” it will again be a descendant of David who will 
reign (Isa. 11:1ff.; Jer. 23:5; Ezek. 37:24, etc.). This stems from 
the association between the image of the future king and the 
concept and symbols which prevailed during the monarchy 
of the First Temple era, namely, the House of David. These 
prophecies describe the ideal future king as a shepherd whom 
God will send to lead Israel (Micah 5:3; Jer. 23:4; Ezek. 37:24; 
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cf. 11 Sam. 5:2). The future king or the ideal ruler, as seen in 
biblical writings, would be a king of justice, a suppressor of 
iniquity (Isa. 9:6; 11:3-5; Jer. 23:5); “His dominion shall be from 
sea to sea, and from the river to the ends of the earth” (Zech. 
9:10). This simile is also a regular element in the description 
of the ideal king (Ps. 72:8ff. et al.), as well as the peace and 
abundance of the future kingdom (Isa. 9:5-6; Zech. 9:10; cf. 
1 Kings 5:5; Ps. 72:2 ff. et al.). 

[Jacob Liver / S. David Sperling (24 ed.)] 


In Rabbinic Literature 

Two problems faced the talmudic sages with regard to the in- 
stitution of monarchy. The first was the apparent contradic- 
tion between the positive command to establish the monarchy 
(Deut. 17:14-20) and the opposition by Samuel to the demand 
of the people to appoint a king (1 Sam. 8:4-22). The second was 
the legitimacy of the kings of the seceded Northern Kingdom 
of Israel. On the one hand the monarchy was regarded as be- 
longing solely to the House of David and on the other many 
of the kings of the Northern Kingdom were appointed by a 
prophet (cf. the appointment of Jeroboam by Ahijah the Shi- 
lonite: 1 Kings 11:29-39). Since the restoration of Jewish mon- 
archy - which in Jewish tradition will apply only to the Davidic 
dynasty — is regarded as belonging to the “messianic age,” the 
laws appertaining to the monarchy are not found in the ma- 
jority of the codes, since they limit themselves to laws which 
had a practical application in their times. The only exception 
is Maimonides, whose code embraces the whole of Jewish law, 
and the pertinent laws are fully detailed there (see bibl.). The 
following details are substantially taken from it. 

It is a positive divine commandment to appoint a king; 
the opposition of Samuel was due to the fact that the people 
asked for it “in a querulous spirit” and their main purpose was 
to rid themselves of the authority of Samuel. The monarchy 
was to be hereditary in the House of David, and it was con- 
fined to males. Even where the possibility of a king of non- 
Davidic descent was envisaged (e.g., the Hasmonean kings) 
he had to be of pure Jewish descent. The greatest respect had 
to be shown to the king, and it was forbidden to marry his 
widow or divorced wife. He had the power of inflicting the 
death penalty, of confiscating the property of rebellious sub- 
jects which accrued to his estate, of imposing taxes, of con- 
scripting for the army, and of imposing forced labor both on 
men and women, providing he paid them their wages. He had 
the power to declare a “religious war” (milhemet mitzvah), 
which Maimonides defines as “the war against the seven na- 
tions, that against Amalek, and a war to deliver Israel from the 
enemy atacking him” (Yad, Melakhim 5:1) without obtaining 
the previous sanction of the Sanhedrin. For an optional war, 
however (“to extend the borders of Israel and to enhance his 
glory and prestige,” ibid.), the decision of the Great Sanhedrin 
of 71 was necessary. 

The kings of non-Davidic descent were deemed legiti- 
mate monarchs provided they were appointed by a prophet, 
fought the battles of the land, and conducted themselves in 
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accordance with the precepts of the Torah. Whereas kings of 
Davidic descent were anointed (where their right to succes- 
sion was in dispute) with olive oil, the others were *anointed 
with balsam oil, and there are various other distinctions. The 
extensive and almost standard parables based upon the dif- 
ference between the mortal “king of flesh and blood” and the 
“Supreme King of Kings, the Holy One blessed be He,” with 
which the Talmud, and especially the Midrash are replete (cf. 
especially Ber. 28b where Johanan b. Zakkai appears to re- 
fer to the feelings which filled him when he appeared before 
Vespasian), as well as such injunctions as that “to pray for the 
welfare of the monarchy” (Avot 3:2) are in the main directed 
against Roman rule, and to this certainly belongs the phrase 
shi’bud malkhut (“subjection to monarchy”), the removal of 
which the amora Samuel declares as marking the advent of 
the messianic age (Sanh. 91b). 

The constant emphasis in the liturgy and in Jewish 
thought on the restoration of the Davidic dynasty (see *David 
in Liturgy) and the conception of God as king, which is central 
to that liturgy, has resulted in a strong monarchical tradition in 
Judaism, and in both talmudic and medieval literature the in- 
stitution and legitimacy of the monarchy is generally accepted 
as a halakhic norm. However, there is also an ongoing uneasi- 
ness among medieval scholars concerning monarchy, which 
echoed Rav Nehorai’s saying that monarchy is a disgrace to 
Israel. This tendency can be found in *Saadiah Gaon, *Samuel 
ben Hophni, *Samuel ben Ali, *Rashi, *Bahya ben Asher, Jo- 
seph ibn *Kaspi, and others. It culminated with Isaac *Abra- 
banel, who although, or because, he spent his life in royal ser- 
vice, came out strongly in favor of republicanism, both for the 
Jewish people and for other nations. Abrabanel was influenced 
here by his experience with some republican city-states of the 
Italian Renaissance. Mostly, however, he viewed human mon- 
archy as a revolt against the kingdom of heaven. 


[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz / Avraham Melamed (2"¢ ed.)] 
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KING, LARRY (Lawrence Zeiger; 1933-_), U.S. radio and 
television talk-show host. Born in Brooklyn, New York, the 
son of Russian immigrants to the U.S., King began in radio as 
a disc jockey on WAHR-Radio in Miami, Florida. He moved 
on to host shows on a number of Miami radio stations and 
wrote newspaper columns for the Miami Herald, the Miami 
News, and the Miami Beach Sun-Reporter. But his career suf- 
fered a setback in 1971 when he faced grand larceny charges 
because of his alleged misappropriation of funds given into 
his keeping. The charges were dropped with the expiry of the 
statute of limitations, and from 1972 to 1975 King worked as a 
sportscaster and freelance writer. 

In 1975 King returned to w1op-Radio, Miami. The Larry 
King Show was launched in 1978 on the Mutual Broadcasting 
System, Arlington, Virginia, and by the early 1980s the show 
was syndicated to some 250 radio stations in all 50 states. His 
television talk show, Larry King Live, on Cable News Network 
(CNN), started in 1985, became a leading talk show combining 
in-depth interviews with public figures and media personali- 
ties with viewers’ telephone calls. King thus became the first 
American talk show host to have a worldwide audience. The 
program reached more than 200 countries, with a potential 
audience of 150 million. 

Said to have interviewed more than 30,000 people during 
his career, King was listed in the 1989 Guinness Book of World 
Records as having logged more hours on national radio than 
any other talk show personality in history. Among his many 
honors and awards, King received the Peabody Award in 1982; 
the National Association of Broadcasters’ Radio award; and 
the Jack Anderson Investigative Reporting award in 1985. He 
was named Broadcaster of the Year by the International Ra- 
dio and Tv Society in 1989; was named the American Heart 
Association’s Man of the Year in 1992; and was inducted into 
the Radio Hall of Fame in 1989 and the Broadcaster’s Hall of 
Fame in 1992. 

Asa result of his bout with heart disease, King established 
the Larry King Cardiac Foundation, whose aim is to provide 
funding for life-saving cardiac procedures for individuals who 
cannot afford to pay for such treatment on their own. 

From 1982 to 2001 King had a regular column in the 
magazine usa Today. He also wrote Larry King (1982), Mr. 
King, You're Having a Heart Attack (1989), Tell It to the King 
(with P. Occhiofrosso, 1989), Tell Me More (1990), How to Talk 
to Anyone, Anytime, Anywhere (1994), Daddy Day, Daugh- 
ter Day (with C. King, 1997), Powerful Prayers (with Rabbi I. 
Katsof, 1998), Future Talk (with P. Piper, 1998), and Anything 


Goes (2000). 
[Rohan Saxena / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


KINGS, BOOK OF, biblical book divided into two roughly 
equal parts, beginning with an account of the end of *Da- 
vid’s reign, Solomon's succession and reign, and the disrup- 
tion of the kingdom at his death, and continuing with the 
parallel histories of the kingdoms of Judah and Israel un- 
til the end of the latter in 723 B.c.£. and of the former in 
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586 B.C.E. The last event mentioned is the alleviation of the 
lot of King *Jehoiachin on the accession of *Evil-Merodach 
to the throne in Babylon in 561 B.c.£. (See Table: Book of 
Kings- Contents.) Kings is the fourth part of the Former 
Prophets, its connection with the preceding book - that of 
Samuel — being indicated by the fact that 1 Kings 1-2 brings 
the life of David to a close. The Jewish classification of Joshua, 
Judges, Samuel, and Kings as “the Former Prophets” accu- 
rately indicates that the work, though using historical sources, 
is not secular or objective history but a theological inter- 
pretation of Israel’s past. Since M. Noth’s Ueberlieferungsge- 
schichtliche Studien (1943, 19577), it has been designated “the 
Deuteronomistic History.” For fuller details of the period 
see *History. 


First Part 

The account of Solomon’s accession (1 Kings 1-2:46) bridges 
the reigns of David and Solomon. David had risen to the 
throne through talent and cunning. He was aided by the con- 
venient deaths of Saul, Jonathan, Abner, and *Ish-Bosheth. 
Solomon was aided by the talent and cunning of his mother 
and the prophet *Nathan (Cogan). On his own he brought 
about, the demotion of *Abiathar (2:26-27), the elimination 
of Joab (2:28-35) and Shimei (2:36-46a), and the death of 
*Adonijah (2:13-25). 

The account of Solomon’s reign (3:1-11:43) is composed 
of miscellaneous matter from the public archives, royal an- 
nals, and possibly a Solomon saga. A source explicitly cited 
is “the Acts of Solomon” (11:41), but it is not known whether 
this refers to annals or a saga. 

The section begins (3:1-15) with the account of Solomon's 
dream at *Gibeon, in which God offered him a gift, and his 
choice of wisdom (hokhmah), probably meaning primarily 
practical administrative ability. This is to emphasize Solomon's 
special endowment, to rule according to the tradition of char- 
ismatic authority in Israel, thus supplementing the tradition 
of the Davidic covenant in authenticating dynastic succession. 
The authentication of novel measures by a dream-oracle at a 
shrine is attested in Egypt (so S. Hermann, in: Wissenschaft- 
liche Zeitschrift der Karl Marx Universitaet Leipzig, 3 (1953-54); 
51-62). This may have been incorporated in a Solomon saga, 
particularly since wealth and political preeminence were as- 
sociated with wisdom (3:13), in what may be a secondary de- 
velopment of the original tradition of 3:1-15, like the story of 
the judgment of Solomon between the two harlots (3:16-28). 
The popular character of this story is indicated by Gressmann’s 
citation of 22 versions of the same theme from various parts 
of the world. 

The account of Solomon’s reign in 4:1-10:29 amplifies 
the theme of the wisdom of the king. The nature of the sub- 
ject matter and the sources drawn upon varies according to 
the interpretation of Solomon’s “wisdom” as administrative 
or academic, some sections interpreting it as the former, oth- 
ers as the latter. 

The greatness of Solomon's administration is described 
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BOOK OF KINGS — CONTENTS 
I Kings 1:1-11:43 





The Monarchy under David and 
Solomon. 


1:1-2:46 The end of David's reign and 
Solomon’s accession. 
3:1-10:29 The reign of Solomon. 
11:1-43 The troubles of Solomon’s reign and 
its end. 
I Kings 12:1-II Kings 17:41 The Divided Kingdom. 


12:1-24 The disruption of the Kingdom. 

12.25-32 Significant events of the reign of 
Jeroboam | of Israel. 

12:33-14:18 A prophetic tradition of the reign of 
Jeroboam. 

14:19-16:34 Synchronistic history of Israel and 
Judah. 


17:1-Il Kings 10:31. The reign of Ahab and the fall of the 


House of Omri. 








10:32-17:41 Synchronistic history of Israel and 
Judah. 
Il Kings 18:1-25:21 Judah alone. 
18:1-20:21 The reign of Hezekiah. 
21:1-26 The reigns of Manasseh and Amon. 
22:1-23:30 The reign and reformation of Josiah. 
23:31-35 The reign and removal of Jehoahaz. 
23:36-25:21 The end of the Kingdom of Judah. 
ll Kings 25:22-30 Appendixes. 
25:22-26 The Mizpah incident. 
25:27-30 The captive King Jehoiachin. 





as a consequence of his administrative wisdom in the lists of 
ministers of state (4:1-6) and of fiscal officials and their dis- 
tricts (4:7-19) and the note on the provisions they supplied 
for the palace (5:7-8 [4:27-28]), which significantly follows 
4:19 in the Septuagint. The fact that the aim of these passages 
is to illustrate the greatness of his administrative wisdom, 
suggests that 4:20-5:6, describing Solomon's realm “beyond 
the river” (i.e., west of the *Euphrates), from Tiphsah, the 
ford of the Euphrates, to Gaza (5:4), together with the speci- 
fication of the quantities of daily provisions for the palace 
(5:2-3 [4:22-23]) and the obviously exaggerated note of 40,000 
horses (5:6 [4:26], cf. 12,000 in 10:26 and the much more real- 
istic 4,000 in 11 Chron. 9:25) are less reliable accretions. The 
note of his agreement with *Hiram of Tyre (in 9:11-14, exclud- 
ing the popular etymology of Cabul in verses 12-13), and the 
explanation of Solomon’s corvée (9:15a, 20-23) and the public 
works in the kingdom and in Jerusalem for which it was lev- 
ied (9:15b-19) also belong to the account of Solomon’s admin- 
istration. This material was probably derived from archives, 
but was freely composed in retrospect. The note on the occu- 
pation of the palace which Solomon had built for Pharaoh's 
daughter and the building of the millo’ (Millo; 9:24), possi- 
bly the terrace- and buttress-work on the steep east slope of 
Jerusalem (so K.M. Kenyon), and the statement concerning 
the naval enterprises from Ezion-Geber (9:26-28) also derive 
from state archives. 
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The incident of the Queen of *Sheba is part of the legend 
of Solomon's academic wisdom and his magnificence (10:1b, 
3-13). To this source, possibly a Solomon saga, may be as- 
signed 5:9-14 [4:29-32], which states that Solomon’s wisdom 
surpassed that of all the men of the East and of Egypt, and 
was expressed in 3,000 proverbs and 1,005 songs (5:12 [4:32]) 
and a mass of encyclopedic lore or sayings concerning natu- 
ral phenomena (5:13 [4:33]). This is not strange inasmuch as 
ancient Near Eastern kings prided themselves on their wis- 
dom. *Hammurapi claims to have mastered all wisdom as does 
Ashurbanipal a millennium later. 

The theme that occupies the bulk of the account of Solo- 
mons reign is the building of the *Iemple, which also marks 
a period in the Deuteronomistic history as a whole, signify- 
ing the culmination of God's grace to Israel and of his confir- 
mation of the Davidic dynasty, foreshadowed in the elabora- 
tion of *Nathan’s oracle on the Davidic covenant in 11 Samuel 
7:4ff. Together with the account of the building of the Tem- 
ple (1 Kings 6) and its furnishings (7:13ff.) there are notes on 
the construction of the palace and public buildings that were 
connected with it (7:1-12). The marked contrast between the 
detail in which the Temple and its fittings are described and 
the vagueness regarding the palace complex suggests that 
the writer was more familiar with, or more interested in, the 
Temple, and was probably a priest. Noting that the focus of at- 
tention is on measurements (6:2, 3, 6a, 10a, 16a, 17a, 20a, 23b, 
24-26), materials (6:7, 9b, 10b, 15, 16a, 20b, 21b, 23a, 31a, 32a, 
33, 34a, 35b, 36), and technique (7:9b, 10b, 29a, 32b, 35b, 36), 
rather than on the more generally interesting and important 
details concerning the site, orientation, foundations, thick- 
ness of walls, method of roofing, and general appearance, 
and noting also that this material is largely arranged accord- 
ing to materials used, Noth (Koenige, Biblischer Kommentar, 
1964- ) suggests that the account of the Temple in 1 Kings 6 
was based on the oral tradition of instructions to the various 
craftsmen, which was eventually included in the annals of 
Solomon's reign in the general form in which the Deuteron- 
omistic historian has included it in 1 Kings 6 and 7. This sug- 
gestion would account for the obviously incomplete source- 
material and the many technical terms that, it is conjectured, 
have been often misunderstood by the compiler and later 
glossators, and would account for the fact that the statement 
concerning the foundation and actual building of the Temple 
comes at the end (6:37-38), after which 6:1 has been adapted 
by the compiler as an introduction. The account of the fur- 
nishing of the Temple (7:13-50) shows a similar construction. 
The source which we have assumed for this material may have 
been incorporated in a priestly history of the Temple, which 
included notes, rather out of proportion to the context, con- 
cerning matters intimately touching the Temple, i.e., war in- 
demnities from the Temple treasure by Rehoboam (14:26-28), 
Asa (15:18), Jehoash (11 Kings 12:19 [18]), Amaziah (11 Kings 
14:14), and Hezekiah (11 Kings 18:15) and the spoilation of the 
Temple by the Babylonians (11 Kings 24:13; 25:13-17). The spe- 
cial notice given to Joash’s reform of Temple finance (11 Kings 
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12:4-16) and the cultic innovations of *Ahaz (11 Kings 16:10-18) 
may belong to such a Temple history. The obscurity of much 
information in the source and the interest in the Temple may 
have occasioned later accretions. 

The compiler has concentrated Solomon's troubles in the 
end of his account of his reign, though actually the insubor- 
dination of Edom (1 Kings 11:21) and Damascus (11:25) was 
earlier. This arrangement exemplifies his theme of the opera- 
tion of the word of God in the history of Israel through bless- 
ing and curse (cf. Deuteronomy 28:1-14 and 15ff.). Thus Solo- 
mon’s marriages with alien women and his toleration of alien 
cults are noted with censure, and his political troubles, exter- 
nal and internal (11:14—-40), are described as a consequence 
of this behavior. In this section verses 1-13 are the compiler’s 
resumé, while verses 14-40, the account of the escape and 
insurrection of Hadad of Edom (14-22; 25b, reading Edom 
for MT Aram after Lxx and Pesh.) and of the rise of Rezon 
of Damascus (23-25), are quite free from Deuteronomistic 
language and comment and were evidently based upon a re- 
liable historical source which was not modified. There is ap- 
parently a conflation of two accounts of Hadad’s rising, one 
of which briefly records his refuge in Egypt and his eventual 
return with Egyptian support, and the other, his refuge with 
supporters in Midian (al-Hisma) in the early days of his ex- 
ile. The latter might have been drawn from Edomite annals 
available to a Judean writer during the reign of Jehoshaphat 
(co-regent, 870-867 B.C.E., king, 867-846 B.c.E.), when Edom 
was subject to Judah (22:48). The account of the aborted re- 
volt of Jeroboam (11:26-40), prefaced by a note on his origins, 
probably comes ultimately from the annals of Israel. However, 
the digression on the role of *Ahijah the prophet of Shiloh in 
support of Jeroboam (29-32) may be from a prophetic leg- 
end, like the story of Ahijah’s encounter with Jeroboam’s wife 
(14:1-18). Then follows the compiler’s expansion of Ahijah’s 
oracle, elaborating on the defection of the northern tribes as 
retribution for Solomon’s religious laxity (11:33-9). Since the 
permanence of the Davidic house is assumed in this section 
(36), it must be part of the compilation in its first stage before 
the collapse of the monarchy in 586 B.c.£. 

The section ends with the standard editorial obituary 
(41-43), with which the compiler punctuates his work. The 
decisive phase in the history of Israel signalized by the build- 
ing and dedication of the Temple complex (8:1-21, 62-66) 
is marked, like all such crises in the Deuteronomic history, 
by a formal address, here the prayer of Solomon (8:22-61), 
which is both retrospective and anticipatory. The main lines 
along which the tradition of the dedication at the great autumn 
festival is described are doubtless reliable. This section possi- 
bly stems from a priestly history in somewhat free narrative. 
The prayer of Solomon, however, exhibits traces of the pre- 
Exilic compiler in its phraseology, in the characteristic theo- 
logical notions of the divine presence in “the Name” (e.g., 16, 
18, 19, 20, 29), of God’s transcendence (e.g., 27, 30, 32, 34, 36, 
39, 43, 45, 49), and the somewhat mechanical doctrine of sin 
and retribution (e.g., 34, 46, 47). In references to exile there 
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are probably also evidences of the hand which finished the 
work after 586 B.c.E. until the definitive redaction around 
550 B.C.E. 


Second Part 

In the second part of Kings (1 Kings 12:1-11 Kings 17:41), 
the compiler is mainly concerned with the calamities of the 
Northern Kingdom as an illustration of the operation of the 
word of God in the curse which was a consequence of the 
tolerance of the ancient calf cult and various deviations from 
the sole worship of Yahweh. He consistently refers to this in 
his obituaries and particularly in his lengthy treatment of the 
reign of Ahab and his house (1 Kings 16:29-11 Kings 10:31). 
This matter is kept in historical perspective in the synchronis- 
tic history of Israel and Judah, especially in 1 Kings 14:19-16:34 
and 11 Kings 10:32-17:41, with its notices of the accession and 
death of the various kings with synchronistic chronology. The 
compiler has drawn this matter selectively from the annalis- 
tic sources, the chronicles of the kings of Israel and Judah, to 
which he repeatedly refers for fuller information on secular 
history, a sure indication that the nature of his work is a theo- 
logical interpretation of the history. 

The disruption of the kingdom is communicated in a self- 
contained narrative concerning the rejection of Rehoboam 
at Shechem (1 Kings 12:1, 3b-19 and possibly 20), with practi- 
cally no editorial comment except verse 15, which connects the 
event with the prophecy of Ahijah (11:30ff.). The sequel, after 
an editorial accretion on the suspension of civil war between 
Rehoboam and the Northern tribes (21-24) and an annalistic 
note on Jeroboam’s fortifications (25), continues with a resume 
of his organization and staffing of the cult at Beth-El (26-32), 
followed by a prophetic denunciation of the Beth-El cult in 
12:33-13:10. Significant differences in detail in 13:2-3a; 43 and 
12:24 between the Masoretic Text and the Septuagint are im- 
portant for an understanding of the details of Jeroboam’s re- 
turn from Egypt, where Septuagint may have preserved the 
genuine Israelite tradition. 

The account of the reign of Jeroboam in 12:33-14:18 rests 
on prophetic traditions of varying worth. The denunciation 
of the cult at Beth-El by a prophet from Judah (12:33-13:10), 
in which the reference to Josiah’s reformation in 13:2 is a later 
insertion, is part of an ancient prophetic legend, which forms 
a unity with the story of the death of that prophet because of 
his unintentional disobedience to his prophetic commission 
(11-32; so Fichtner, Klopfenstein, Noth). This passage has 
secondary elements both in the embellishment of prophetic 
legend by the miraculous (e.g., 4ff.) and in the editorial com- 
ment (e.g., 2, 32). The denunciation of Jeroboam and his house 
(14:1-18), occasioned by his wife's enquiry of Ahijah about 
their sick son, is an important source for the history of Israel 
being part of the prophetic adaptation of generally histori- 
cal narratives (e.g., 16:1-4; 20:1-43; 21:1-19; 22:1-38, 11 Kings 
9:1-10:28) to express severe criticism of the monarchy in Israel. 
(It is likely that Ahijah as a Shilonite would have hoped, mis- 
takenly, that in Jeroboam he had found a leader who would 
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restore Shiloh to its ancient cultic prominence.) In 1 Kings 
20:1-43 and 22:1-38 it was probably this prophetic reworking 
of historical data which introduced Ahab as the king of Israel, 
the account of whose violent death in verse 37 is apparently 
contradicted by Ahab’s obituary in 22:40. 

The rule of the dynasty of Omri from Ahab’s succession 
in Jehu’s revolt (1 Kings 17:1-11 Kings 10:31) is treated at dispro- 
portionate length because of the prophetic traditions of *Elijah 
and *Elisha and their relevance to the criticism of the liberal 
religious policy of this dynasty, which probably reflected a 
contemporary crisis, on which the Deuteronomistic compiler 
animadverts at length in pursuance of his general theme, the 
operation of the word of God in the history of Israel. The ma- 
terial is of various character and historical worth. 

Certain passages, e.g., 1 Kings 18 (the ordeal on Carmel), 
19 (Elijah at Horeb), 21 (Naboth’s vineyard), 11 Kings 8:7-15 
(Elisha and the coup détat of Hazael) and 9:1ff. (Elisha and the 
coup détat of Jehu), show a sound sense of history and are gen- 
erally reliable, their critical attitude to the monarchy indicat- 
ing prophetic authority. The traditions of this type concerning 
Elijah may rest on the authority of Elisha at the beginning of 
the eighth century B.c.£., while those concerning Elisha and 
possibly 11 Kings 6:24-7:20 (Elisha in the siege of Samaria) and 
13:14-19 (Elisha’s encouragement of the king on his deathbed) 
may rest on the authority of a responsible prophetic circle as- 
sociated with Elisha, probably in Samaria. 

Of less historical value are traditions of Elijah and Eli- 
sha of a more personal nature that are not primarily related 
to historical crises, in which miracles abound, e.g., 1 Kings 17 
(Elijah fed in famine), 11 Kings 1 (Elijah calls down fire upon 
the emissaries of Ahaziah), 11 Kings 2:19-22 (Elisha and the 
water of Jericho); 2:23-25 (Elisha and the rude boys of Beth- 
El); 41-7 (Elisha and the widow’s oil); 4:8—37 (Elisha and the 
Shunammite’s son); 4:38-41 (death in the pot); 4:42-44 (Elisha 
and the multiplication of food); 6:1-7 (Elisha and the float- 
ing axe); 6:8-23 (Elisha and the blinding of the Syrians); and 
perhaps 5 (the healing of Naaman). This matter may owe its 
inclusion in the Deuteronomistic history to its popularity and 
its association with Elijah and Elisha; but the compiler, having 
decided to draw on it, may have used it to emphasize the con- 
trol over nature exerted by the prophet of yHwu in opposition 
to the prophet of Baal, as in the ordeal on Carmel in 1 Kings 18 
(so L. Bronnen, The Stories of Elijah and Elisha, 1968). 

In the sections devoted to the reign of Ahab and his suc- 
cessors there are rather full historical narratives, e.g., 1 Kings 
20 (the Syrian attack on Samaria with a prophetic anecdote) 
and 22 (the death of the King of Israel at *Ramoth-Gilead), 
11 Kings 3:4ff. (the Moabite campaign of Jehoram), 11 Kings 
6:24-7:20 (the famine in Samaria and the defeat of Benhadad), 
11 Kings 9:1-10:27 (*Jehu’s coup détat) and 11 Kings 13:14-19 
(the last meeting of Elisha and King Joash). In these sections 
the prophet is the central figure, except in the passages con- 
cerning the revolt of Jehu, although even this section is in- 
troduced by the anointing of Jehu by an emissary of Elisha 
as the agent of the doom that was proclaimed by Elijah on 
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the house of Ahab. The critical attitude of the prophet to the 
house of Omri and the phraseology of the oracle of doom on 
Ahab recalls the prophet Jehu’s oracle against Baasha (1 Kings 
16:1-4), and may belong to the same prophetic adaptation of 
historical narrative (so Noth, Kénige). This source accorded 
so well with the theme of the Deuteronomic compiler that it 
needed little adaptation. 

In the synchronistic history the general annalistic style, 
which reflects archival sources, is varied by fuller historical 
narrative dealing with Athaliah’s usurpation of the throne and 
her suppression of the rise of Joash (11 Kings 11) and Joash’s 
reform of Temple finance (11 Kings 12:4-16). Certain discrep- 
ancies in the former in form and substance suggest a compi- 
lation of two sources, a priestly tradition (11:1-12, 18b-20) and 
a popular one (13-18a). The treatment reflects the compiler’s 
interest in the Temple and his sense of the political and reli- 
gious crisis precipitated by Athaliah. The excursus on Ahaz’ 
innovations in the Temple (11 Kings 16:10-18) reflects the 
same interest in the Temple on the part of the compiler. With 
the fall of Samaria in 723 B.c.E. (11 Kings 17) the synchronis- 
tic history of Israel and Judah comes to an end. The account 
of the end of the Kingdom of Israel is based on both Israelite 
and Judean annals, with comment by the compiler in verses 18 
and 21-23, and by the redactor in 7-17 and 19-20, emphasiz- 
ing the principle of sin and retribution in the history of Israel, 
familiar in the Deuteronomistic history. There is also an ad- 
dendum on the Assyrian resettlement of Beth-El (24-28) with 
expansion on the religion of the province of Samaria (29-33; 
34-40 and 41). 


Third Part 

The third part of Kings, concerning Judah alone, is much 
more full and detailed, but still limited by the theological 
nature of the compilation. Thus, despite the significant role 
played by *Hezekiah in stimulating resistance to Assyria for 
most of the first 14 years of his reign, the compiler proceeds, 
after a statement concerning his religious reforms (11 Kings 
18:3-6), almost directly to the Assyrian campaign in his 14 
year (18:13-19:37). Here, after a short statement on the begin- 
ning and end of the campaign (18:13-16), the narrative sud- 
denly expands, describing embassies from *Sennacheribs field 
headquarters to demand Hezekiah’s surrender (19:1-5, 14-19), 
the encouraging oracles of Isaiah (19:6—-7, 20-34; verses 21-31 
being secondary), and the fulfillment of the oracle in 19:6-7, 
in 19:35-37. This is followed by passages from prophetic tra- 
dition concerning Isaiah's relations with Hezekiah during the 
period of his illness (20:1-11) and the Babylonian delegation 
(20:12-19). Here 18:13, 17-20:19 is closely, if not completely, 
parallel to Isaiah 36:39. 11 Kings 18:17-19:37 evidently consists 
of two parallel versions of the same incident, 18:17-19:9a, 36-37 
and 19:9b-35. These, unlike the annalistic note in 18:13-16, can- 
not be categorized as history, but are rather popular anecdotal 
traditions centering on the prophet Isaiah and “the good king 
Hezekiah” and the theme of God’s vindication of his honor 
and inviolability of his seat on Zion. The prophetic story is 
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probably from the periphery of the tradition of Isaiah, though 
the actual oracles (19:20, 21-28, 29-31, 32-33, 34) may well be 
genuine. Assyrian documents concerning the siege of Baby- 
lon around 731 B.c.£. support the historicity of the account of 
the approach of the Assyrian delegation in 18:17-19:7, 36 (so 
B.S. Childs, Isaiah and the Assyrian Crisis, 1967). The second 
version (19:9b-35), which summarizes the arguments of the 
Assyrian envoys in 18:17-19:36 from a theological standpoint 
and emphasizes Hezekiah’s piety in prayer (19:15-19) and Isa- 
iah’s assurance that he has been heard, in support of which 
oracles are cited (21-28, 29-31, 32-33, 34), is an edifying tale 
concerning the good king Hezekiah. The episode closes with 
a midrash concerning the oracles (35) and a historical com- 
ment on the oracle dealing with Sennacherib’s withdrawal and 
violent death in his homeland (37). 

Hezekialh's traditional piety is further dealt with by the 
compiler in the two oracles of Isaiah delivered during the pe- 
riod of the king’s sickness, 20:1-11, composed of verses 1-7, 
with the simple reassuring oracle (5-6), and the sign of the 
receding shadow (9-11), which may be a secondary develop- 
ment in prophetic tradition of some saying or token which 
was more rationally intelligible. 

The account of Hezekiah’s reign closes with Isaiah's re- 
buking him for his too cordial welcome of the Babylonian 
delegates (20:12-19). This may be from an account based on 
a historical tradition. The incident owes its prominence and 
perhaps its position, probably out of its real chronological 
context, to the forthcoming Babylonian Exile. The reigns of 
Manasseh and Amon (21:1-26) are largely summarized in nar- 
rative style by the compiler and the redactor in anticipation 
of the decline and fall of Judah. 

The account of Josiah’s reign and reformation (22:1-23:30) 
comes within 25 years of what we believe to be the comple- 
tion of the first stage of the compilation of the Deuteronomis- 
tic history, so that this may well be a free narrative from the 
compiler himself of matters in which he had been personally 
involved or which he might have heard from eyewitnesses. 
This section is composed of historical narrative from the 
compiler describing the finding of the lawbook, the covenant 
and the great Passover (22:3-23:3, 21-25), and the reforms of 
Josiah (23:4-20), which is based on the annals of Judah. Both 
have received redactional supplements in the response of the 
prophetess Huldah (22:16-20), in the elaboration of the inci- 
dent of the desecration of Bethel (23:16-20), and in the note 
on the rejection of Jerusalem (23:16-27). 

From the death of Josiah until the revolt against Baby- 
lon in the reign of Jehoiakim (23:30-24:1) the compiler used 
the annals of Judah which he freely glossed, the whole be- 
ing further glossed by the later redactor, who continued in 
the style and tenor of the pre-Exilic compiler until the fall of 
Jerusalem in 586 and the deportation under *Nebuchadnez- 
zax (25:21), the work ending with two appendices in historical 
narrative. The appendix concerning the Mizpah incident and 
its sequel (25:22-26) is the summary of a fuller historical ac- 
count in Jeremiah 40:7—41:18, and the one concerning the al- 
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leviation of the lot of the captive Jehoiachin (25:27-30) seems 
to betray the hand of the redactor in Babylon, since it reveals 
intimate knowledge of local conditions there, illustrated by 
fiscal dockets from the palace of Nebuchadnezzar concern- 
ing rations to Jehoiachin. 


Compilation and Redaction 

The extant Books of Kings must postdate the accession of Evil- 
Merodach to the throne of Babylon in 561 B.c.£. (11 Kings 
25:27-30). Hoelscher (Gunkel-Eucharisterion, 1 (1923), 158 ff.) 
proposed a date around 500, but it is unlikely that there would 
have been no mention of the fall of Babylon in 539 B.c.£. and 
the new prospect for the Jews under Cyrus the Great. Traces 
of a later hand after this date detected by Noth and Jepsen 
(Die Quellen des Koenigsbuches, 1953) are associated with 
the Priestly interest, as in the final compilation of the Pen- 
tateuch. It is to be questioned, however, if this amounted to 
a full-scale redaction of the Deuteronomistic history. At any 
rate, the Priestly element is certainly at a minimum in Kings. 
There remains the probability that the main redaction was 
made around 550 B.c.£. and it has been held (e.g., by M. Noth) 
that the whole compilation dates from then. There is a certain 
amount of evidence, however, for a pre-Exilic compilation be- 
fore this definite Exilic redaction. This is indicated by the per- 
sistence throughout Kings of the promise of the permanence 
of the Davidic dynasty according to the divine covenant with 
David and by the fact that such references to the final disaster 
and Exile as do occur (e.g., 1 Kings 9:6—9; 11 Kings 17:19-20; 
23:26-27) are obvious intrusions in the context. 

Among the views concerning the compilation and sub- 
sequent redaction of Kings, Jepsen (op. cit.) contends for a 
compilation written by a Priestly compiler about the end of 
the Kingdom of Judah based on the synchronistic chronicle of 
Israel and Judah to which were added excerpts from the annals 
of both kingdoms and an Exilic redaction, incorporating espe- 
cially prophetic traditions together with traditions from Sol- 
omon’s reign and the Davidic succession story (1 Kings 1-2). 
This according to Jepsen was the definitive Deuteronomistic 
redaction, the theology of which was normative for the whole 
work. Like Noth, Jepsen maintains that there were later ad- 
justments, which he terms “the levitical redaction,’ which we 
have seen reason to limit. Contending for the first stage of the 
main compilation before the Exile and a subsequent continu- 
ation of the work till a final redaction around 550, Fohrer (In- 
troduction to the Old Testament (1968), 248) marks the break 
before the death of King Josiah in 609, since 11 Kings 23:30 is 
apparently contrary to the report of the prophecy of Huldah 
that Josiah will be gathered to his grave “in peace.” This, how- 
ever, may refer to the state of the kingdom rather than to the 
personal circumstances of Josiah’s death. Evidence of a break 
in the compilation might be detected in the confused and 
scanty notice of the end of Jehoiakim’s reign in 598 (11 Kings 
23:36-37) and in the revolt against Babylon (24:1-7), and of 
the short reign of Jehoiachin in the Babylonian siege in 597 
(24:8, 10-12; 24:15). The work could have been continued, per- 
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haps by different hands though in the same style, until a final 
redaction of the whole soon after 561, which inserted refer- 
ences to the Exile into the earlier compilation. Some scholars 
have argued for an initial redaction as early as Hezekiah. F. 
Cross and R. Nelson argue that under Josiah a first pre-exilic 
Deuteronomistic edition of Kings was produced, which then 
underwent an exilic/post-exilic redaction. The question has 
not yet been resolved. 


Aims and Purposes 
Appreciation of the purpose of Kings depends upon the rec- 
ognition that it belongs to the Deuteronomistic history as an 
illustration of the operation of the word of God in the history 
of Israel, adumbrated in *Deuteronomy 28. After the collapse 
of the Northern Kingdom and the subsequent deportation, 
with a similar fate imminent in Judah and realized after 586, 
doubts of God's purpose for Israel according to the Covenant 
assurances must have been current. Those are fairly rebutted in 
the Deuteronomistic history by recalling the consequences of 
Israel’s endorsement of the covenantal obligations under sol- 
emn adjuration (Deut. 27:15-26), which are amplified in the 
final harangue to the assembly of the Covenant community in 
Deuteronomy 28. For the author of the Deuteronomistic his- 
tory, as for Deutero-Isaiah, the great disasters, which seemed 
to some to dissolve the Covenant-association, far from im- 
pugning the purpose of God, betokened the consistency and 
firmness of His purpose. Moreover, in the framework of Judges 
and in Solomon's prayer at the dedication of the Temple the 
renewal of God’s grace to the contrite is emphasized, and from 
His consistency in grace as well as in judgment new hope is 
drawn. To construe the national disasters as consistent with 
the positive purpose of God as declared in the sacrament of 
the Covenant, to rally the people in contrition to fidelity to the 
fundamental religious and ethical demands of the Covenant, 
and to quicken a sober hope on the basis of the traditional 
experience of renewed grace was the purpose of the Deuter- 
onomistic historian. 
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KINGSLEY (originally Kirschner), SIDNEY (1906-1995), 
US. playwright. His first success was Men in White (produced 
by the Group Theater in 1933), a play with a background of 
hospital life which won a Pulitzer Prize in 1934, and was made 
into a motion picture. A meticulous researcher, always careful 
to preserve authentic detail, Kingsley gained a reputation as a 
“tough” writer, specializing in dramas dealing with social ten- 
sions. Slum life in his native New York inspired the theme of 
Dead End, first staged in 1935 and also filmed. His other plays 
include Ten Million Ghosts (1936); The World We Make (1939); 
the farce Lunatics and Lovers (1955); and Night Life (1962), a 
play about racketeering. The Patriots (1942), a study of early 
American democracy based on the conflict between Jeffer- 
son and Hamilton, was written in collaboration with his wife, 
Madge Evans. Detective Story (1949) was a “documentary” set 
in a police station. His dramatization of Arthur *Koestler’s 
novel, Darkness at Noon (1951), won various awards. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.J. Kunitz and H. Haycraft, Twentieth Cen- 
tury Authors (1942), s.v. and first supplement (1955). 


[Samuel L. Sumberg] 


KING’S LYNN (or Lynn), port on the east coast of Norfolk, 
England. It had a Jewish community in the 12" century. As the 
result of the massacre in February 1189, the whole community 
was exterminated. Jews later resettled there and in 1238 were 
ordered to maintain one of the royal crossbow-men. A di- 
minutive community was established in 1747 which survived 
approximately a century. At the outset of the 21° century, it 
had no organized Jewish community. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Jacobs, Jews of Angevin England (1893), 
113-5, 348, 351; Roth, England, index; C. Roth, Rise of Provincial 


Jewry (1950), 77-81. 
[Cecil Roth] 


KINNAROT, VALLEY OF (Heb. ni733 Ny), the level plain 
surrounding the Sea of Galilee (Lake *Kinneret) on all sides. 
The Valley of Kinnarot includes the Plain of Ginnosar north- 
west of the sea; the Butayha Valley at the Jordan’s outlet into 
the sea in the north; the Jordan Valley south of the sea called 
the Negev (“south”) Kinnarot; and the narrow coastal strip 
surrounding the sea on its other sides. The valley forms part 
of the Jordan rift which is itself part of the great Syrian-Af- 
rican Rift. The unusual feature of the valley is that it encom- 
passes the Sea of Galilee inside the rift. 

The valley was settled in very early prehistoric times; 
remains of early man have been discovered on the lands of 
‘Ubaydiyya near kibbutz Afikim. Much later prehistoric re- 
mains have been found in the caves in Nahal Ammud which 
is drained by the Gennesareth Plain and the Sea of Galilee, as 
well as along the eastern shore of the sea near Ein Gev, and 
on the banks of the Yarmuk near Shaar ha-Golan. The area 
reached a peak of prosperity in the early historical periods 
(Canaanite and Israelite) when large cities were established 
there: Bet Yerah (in the early Canaanite period) in the south; 
Kinneret (Tell ‘Urayma) in the north in the late Canaanite and 
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Israelite periods, and others. The valley also flourished in the 
Hellenistic-Roman, Byzantine, and early Arab periods. Great 
new cities were built on the shore of the sea (Tiberias, Migdal 
Taricheae, etc.) and the old cities returned to their former 
prosperity (Bet Yerah, etc.). The valley began to decline dur- 
ing the Crusader wars, when Tiberias and many other settle- 
ments were destroyed (the famous battle between Saladin and 
the combined Christian armies took place nearby at Hattin). It 
deteriorated further with the Mongolian invasion and reached 
its lowest point in the last centuries of the Middle Ages when 
it was overrun by Bedouin tribes from the Arabian peninsula. 
‘The revival of Jewish settlement in the valley in the early 20 
century brought with it a new wave of prosperity. 

The valley, situated about 660 ft. (c. 200 m.) below sea 
level and surrounded by mountains, contains an abundance 
of water (Sea of Galilee, Jordan River, and Yarmuk River) 
and its unique climate is characterized by high temperatures 
and rapid rises in temperature as winter turns into summer. 
The area is intensively cultivated today. The combination of 
abundant water and hot climate makes it especially suitable 
for growing bananas and other crops which require the early 


ripening found in this area. 
[Yehoshoua Ben-Arieh] 


just S.E. of Lake Kinneret, affiliated to Ihud ha-Kevuzot ve- 
ha-Kibbutzim. Its land (Dalayqa-Umm Jini) was among the 
first holdings acquired in the country by the *Jewish National 
Fund. In 1908, Arthur *Ruppin, director of the Zionist Orga- 
nization’s Palestine Office, decided not to renew the tempo- 
rary lease to Arab tenants, and set up a training farm there 
for Jewish laborers. Tensions arose as the farm administrator, 
M. Bermann, was inclined to regard the Jewish workers, who 
were Second Aliyah pioneers from Russia, as wage earners 
rather than trainees and preferred the cheaper, more expe- 
rienced, and more pliable Arab laborers. After a strike broke 
out, Ruppin suggested allocating to a group of seven work- 
ers the Umm Juni lands east of the Jordan, where they then 
founded *Deganyah. A second strike, led by Berl *Katznelson, 
ended in a change of both the administrator and the workers. 
In May 1912, a girls’ agricultural-training farm was added to 
Kinneret, directed by Hannah Maisel-Shohat. That month, 
Jewish pioneers from America, members of Ha-Ikkar ha-Za’ir, 
came to Kinneret under Eliezer *Joffe’s leadership. He worked 
out the idea of the *moshav form of settlement, and among 
the majority of the Kinneret laborers, the idea of the “large 
kevuzah” (later called kibbutz) was developed (as opposed to 
the “small kevuzah” on the Deganyah model). Outstanding 
leaders of the yishuv and labor movement, e.g., David *Ben- 
Gurion, Shelomo *Lavi, Yizhak *Tabenkin, Shemuel *Dayan, 
and Ben Zion *Yisreeli all worked at Kinneret prior to and 
during World War 1. The kibbutz cemetery is known for the 
famous figures buried there: Berl *Katznelson, Nahman Sirkin, 
Moses *Hess, Ber *Borochov, Avraham *Harzfeld, and others. 
The grave of the young poet *Rachel is in Kinneret, where she 
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lived; a date palm grove, which first served to propagate the 
date species in Israel, was planted nearby and named “Gan 
Rahel.” Naomi *Shemer, who was born in the kibbutz, was 
buried there in 2004. 

After the war, Kinneret absorbed pioneer immigrants of 
the Third Aliyah, and also served as a camp for members of 
*Gedud ha-Avodah (labor legion) employed in the construc- 
tion of the Zemah-Tiberias road. The Ha-Kibbutz ha-Me'uhad 
movement crystallized at Kinneret. The settlement developed 
exemplary, fully irrigated, mixed and highly intensive farm- 
ing. It served as one of the spiritual centers of the *Ha-Poel 
ha-Zair movement and *Mapai. With the split in Ha-Kibbutz 
ha-Meuhad, in 1951, Kinneret joined Ihud ha-Kevuzot ve-ha- 
Kibbutzim. In 1968, it had 700 inhabitants, dropping to 612 in 
2002. The main economic branches are farming (field crops, 
orchards, citrus groves, and dairy cattle), tourism, industry, 
and a quarry. 

The *Bet Yerah excavations and the seminary and con- 
vention buildings of Oholo lie within Kinneret’s boundaries. 
A mound near the northwest corner of the lake was identified 
as the site of biblical Kinneret (*Chinnereth). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Ruppin, Three Decades of Palestine (1936), 
index; A. Bein, Return to the Soil (1952), 67, 79-90, 202, 248-51; S. 
Dayan, Al Gedot Yarden ve-Kinneret (1959), passim; J. Baratz, Deg- 
anyah Alef (1948), 7-12. 


{Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


the S.W. corner of Lake Kinneret, founded on Jewish Coloni- 
zation Association (1c) land in 1909 by settlers from Eastern 
Europe. The village developed at a slow pace, as the settlers 
frequently differed with the 1ca (later *p1ca) administra- 
tion. The land was transferred to the settlers only in 1944. 
After that their progress accelerated somewhat. In 1959 the 
moshavah received municipal council status. In 1968 it num- 
bered 195 inhabitants, rising to 335 in the mid-1990s and 497 
in 2002. In addition to intensive farming (mainly orchards), 
Kinneret set up a small hotel, a restaurant, and other tourist 
enterprises. The first experiments in lake fishing were made 
by Jewish fishermen on the shore by the moshavah. In the 
nearby “Kinneret Courtyard,’ where the kevuzah *Kinneret 
was founded previously, several nuclei of kibbutz settlements 
had their temporary camp before establishing their own vil- 
lages in the region, e.g., *Afikim, *Ein Gev, and Magan. In the 
moshavah’s graveyard, shared with nearby Kibbutz Kinneret, 
lie the remains of Berl *Katznelson, Nahman Sirkin, Moses 
*Hess, Ber *Borochov, Avraham *Harzfeld, the poet *Rachel, 


and Naomi *Shemer. 
[Efraim Orni] 


KINNERET, LAKE (Heb. 1739 0°, Yam Kinneret, or N71) 0”, 
Yam Kinnerot), freshwater lake in N.E. Israel. The Jordan en- 
ters it from the north and flows out from the south. Several 
names have been applied to the lake in the past, including “Sea 
of Chinneroth” or “Chinnereth” (Josh. 13:27; 12:3), “Water of 
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Gennesar” (1 Macc. 11:67), and “Lake of Gennesareth” (Jos., 
Wars, 3:506), while in the New Testament it is called “the Sea 
of Galilee” or simply “the Sea” (Matt. 4:18; 17:27; John 6:1; etc.), 
and sometimes “the sea of Gennesareth” or “the sea of Tibe- 
rias” (Luke 5:1; John 6:1; 21:1). In talmudic sources it is usually 
called yammah shel Teveryah (“sea of Tiberias,” Tosef. Suk. 3:9, 
etc.). The Arabs also called it Bahr al-Tabariya. In Israel the 
biblical name Yam Kinneret has been revived. 


Physical Data 

The lake occupies a section of the central Jordan Rift Valley. It 
covers an area of 64 sq. mi. (165 sq. km.). The level of the water 
surface, which varies considerably with the shift from rainy to 
drought years, averages 696 ft. (213 m.) below Mediterranean 
sea level. The water is deepest, 144 ft. (44 m.) on the average, 
northeast of the lake’s center. 

The region of Lake Kinneret has a seismic character, 
borne out by hot mineral springs on its bottom and on its cir- 
cumference. The lake was created in its present form when, in 
the recent geologic past, its bottom subsided more strongly 
than the area south of it, where diagonally posed young rock 
strata testify to an uplift which created a sill preventing the 
drainage of Jordan and other waters coming in from the north. 
Whereas the lake is thought to have originally been more or 
less rectangular, streams entering it, in addition to the Jordan 
itself, deposited alluvial material thus creating the Ginnesar 
Valley in the northwest and the Bethsaida (Butayha) Valley in 
the northeast and rounding off the north shore. At the same 
time, erosion at the Jordan’s outflow in the south contributed 
to give the lake its present pear-like shape, with a north-south 
length of 15 mi. (23 km.) and a maximum east-west width of 
10 mi. (16 km.). Alluvium deposited by the Yarmuk River in 
the south blocked the inflow of this watercourse into the lake 
and displaced the Jordan outflow to the southwest corner of 
the lake. 

Although the waters entering the lake are fresh, brackish 
springs at the lake bottom and near its shore raise its water 
salinity; strong evaporation in the region's hot climate further 
increases the water’s salt content. Measurements taken in the 
1950s and 1960s show oscillations in salinity ranging from 250 
to 400 mm/liter chlorine content, again to be attributed to the 
varying amount of water entering the lake; the more water fills 
the lake, the better the saline bottom springs are plugged by 
its weight, causing a further reduction in salinity. 


History 

Owing to its abundant water supply, warm climate, the fertile 
land in its vicinity, and the numerous fish in the lake, Lake 
Kinneret has attracted man since prehistoric times; in fact, 
the most ancient human remains and artifacts found in Erez 
Israel come from “Ubaydiyya not far from its shores. In Neo- 
lithic times the inhabitants of the Yarmuk valley adjoining 
the lake engaged in agricultural activities (“hoe” agriculture). 
In the Early Bronze Age some of the largest cities in Canaan 
were founded there, in particular, *Bet Yerah, a site of some 60 
acres (250 dunams). The Via Maris (Maritime Route) which 
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passed its shores contributed to the wealth of the riparian 
cities. Egyptian documents (Papyrus Anastasi 1) mention the 
hot springs on its shores and their beneficent effects. In the 
Bible, Kinneret serves as a prominent boundary mark: it was 
the border of Sihon king of the Amorites (Deut. 3:17); its west- 
ern shores were in the possession of Naphtali, whose cities of 
Hammath, Rakkath, and *Chinnereth were situated along its 
banks; most of the eastern shore belonged to Manasseh, and 
the tribe of Gad extended up to its southern end (Josh. 12:3; 
13:27). In the time of David, Geshur held part of its northeast- 
ern coastline, and after the division of the monarchy the kings 
of Israel had to engage in combat with Aram for control of its 
eastern shore; in this the Omrid dynasty was most success- 
ful. In 732 B.c.E. Tiglath-Pileser 111 captured the area from 
Israel and assigned the western shore to the Assyrian prov- 
ince of Megiddo and the eastern to Karnaim (11 Kings 15:29). 
The lands west of the lake were a royal estate in the Persian 
and Hellenistic periods. The Ptolemies established one of their 
administrative centers (Philoteria) along its shore. Part of the 
territory of the city of Susitha (Hippus) bordered on its eastern 
shore. Under the Hasmoneans the entire area was Jewish. In 
30 B.c.E. Herod received Hippus and in 20 B.c.£. the Gaulan. 
His sons Antipas and Philip founded the cities of *Tiberias 
and Julias (*Bethsaida) on the seashore. In the time of Herod 
Antipas the area around the sea was a main center of *Jesus’ 
activities. Under Roman rule the western shore (Tiberias) and 
part of the eastern (Gaulan) were Jewish while the rest was 
gentile. The entire lake was later included in the province of 
Palaestina Secunda; in Byzantine times many churches were 
built on its shores (e.g., Heptapegon, Capernaum, etc.). After 
the Arab conquest it remained in the same province which 
was renamed Jund al-Urdun (Jordan). The crusaders kept a 
firm hold on the western shore and fought repeatedly to gain 
control of the eastern (the Terre de Sueth). The Mamluks in- 
cluded the lake in the mamlaka (province) of Safed, and the 
Turks in the pashalik of Acre. 

Beginning from the first decade of the 20" century, Jew- 
ish settlements were founded on and near the lake’s west and 
south shore (*Migdal, *Kinneret, *Deganyah, etc.). The fron- 
tier drawn between the British Mandate over Palestine and the 
French Mandate over Syria included the entire lake in the for- 
mer territory, together with a 1.1-2.2 mi. (1.8-3.5 km.) broad 
strip on the southern half of the east coast and a tiny 32.8 ft. 
(10 m.) broad strip along the Bethsaida Valley in the north- 
east. Under the Mandate, the settlement chain was strength- 
ened in the west and south, and the kibbutz *Ein Gev set up 
in the east. It engaged, together with two other kibbutzim, in 
lake fishing and the development of pleasure-boat trips and 
tourism on the lake and in the area. After the 1948 War of In- 
dependence, the Israel-Syrian border remained unchanged, 
although the Ein Gev strip was declared a demilitarized area. 
More Jewish settlements (Maagan, *Ha-On, *Tel Kazir in the 
south and east, *Almagor in the north) were added in the state- 
hood period. Lake Kinneret was chosen as the National Wa- 
ter Carrier's principal reservoir, completed in 1964; the water 
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was lifted from the lake by the huge Eshed Kinnarot pumping 
station in its northwest corner. As the main source of water in 
Israel, the Kinneret’s levels are of public interest. Its low level 
is 698 ft. (213 m.) below sea level, while its high level is 685 ft. 
(208.9 m.) below sea level. In dry years, when the low level is 
reached, pumping is stopped. In contrast, in rainy years, when 
the high level is reached the Deganyah dam is opened. After 
years of relative drought the abundant rains of 2003/2004 
again brought the level to the high-water mark. 

Growing Syrian aggressiveness (attempts at setting up 
military positions on Israel territory near Ein Gev and in the 
Chorazin area, harassing of Israel fishermen, etc.) became one 
of the sources of friction building up the tension which led to 
the Six-Day War. The occupation of the dominating *Golan 
Heights by Israel in this war moved the border with Syria away 
from Lake Kinneret, which became an inland lake of Israel. 
The settlements around the Kinneret are mainly rural, while 
Tiberias serves as the urban center of the region. In 2003 the 
population of the Kinneret region was 96,000. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abel, Geog, 1 (1933), 163, 494-8; Picard, 
in: ZDPV, 55 (1932), 169 ff; Neumann, in: IEJ, 3 (1953), 246ff.; M. 
Schmorak, Atlas Yisrael (1961), v map 3; S. Yeivin and H. Hirschberg 
(eds.), Erez Kinnerot (1950); EM, 4 (1962), 204-8. 

[Michael Avi-Yonah and Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2™4 ed.)] 


KINNIM (Heb. 0°37), the 11 and last tractate in the *Mishnah 
order of Kodashim. The term means “nest” or “birds in a nest,” 
and it designates the pair of sacrificial “birds,” “two turtle- 
doves” or “two young pigeons,” which were obligatory offer- 
ings in certain cases and voluntary in others (Lev. 1:14-16; 
5:1-10; 12; see Shek. 6:5). In the case of “obligatory offerings” 
one of the two birds is a burnt offering and the other is a sin 
offering, while in the case of “voluntary offerings” both are 
burnt offerings. This distinction plays a significant role in the 
discussions of this tractate. Equally important is the distinc- 
tion between ken meforeshet, meaning that the offerer has de- 
cided which of the two birds is to be the burnt offering and 
which the sin offering, and ken setumah, where no such deci- 
sion has been taken and the designation is left to the priest. 
Kinnim is not concerned with the laws of bird sacrifices in gen- 
eral (dealt with in Zev. 6:4 ff.) but with the special problem of 
“confusion of birds”; e.g., birds assigned as sin offerings mixed 
up with those assigned as burnt offerings. The problem arising 
in such a case is indicated in the opening paragraph of the first 
chapter. The blood of a sin offering is sprinkled on the lower 
part of the altar (under the “red line”), while that of a burnt 
offering on the upper part; if the actions were performed in 
the reverse fashion the sacrifice would be invalid. Subtle dif- 
ferences arise if the confused birds belong to one or to several 
persons, and the confusion of birds of the same sacrificial spe- 
cies belonging to one person also has some consequence. 
The second chapter elaborates on the distinction be- 
tween ken meforeshet and ken setumah. It mentions inciden- 
tally that a turtledove and young pigeon do not constitute a 
ken, and concludes, somewhat out of context, with the quali- 
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fied ruling on the duty of an heir to supply the sin offering for 
a woman who died in childbirth. The third chapter enlarges 
on points already discussed in the two previous chapters and 
ends with the adage that the stupidity of an ignoramus, like 
the wisdom of a scholar, increases with age. English versions 
are to be found in the Mishnah translation of Danby (1933) 
and Blackman (1951). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Albeck, Shishah Sidrei Mishnah, Ko- 


dashim (1959), 337-8. 
[Arnost Zvi Ehrman] 


KINROSS, ALBERT (1870-1929), British journalist and au- 
thor. Born in Russia, he became London correspondent of 
the Boston Evening Transcript (1896-98) and dramatic critic 
of the Morning Post (1901-03). In 1904 he returned to Rus- 
sia as special correspondent during the Russo-Japanese War 
and the Russian Revolution of 1905. He served throughout 
World War 1 in the British army, started the Balkan News 
for British Salonica Force and for several months edited the 
Palestine News. He left journalism in 1907 to become a full- 
time writer of short stories, which were published in leading 
magazines in Britain and America, returning to journalism 
during World War 1. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Griffiths (ed.), Encyclopedia of the 
British Press, 1422-1992 (1992), 352. 


KINSKY, GEORG LUDWIG (1882-1951), musicologist. Born 
in Marienwerder, Kinsky, who was entirely self-taught in mu- 
sicology, became curator and director of the Heyer Museum 
of Musical History in Cologne (1909-26) and lecturer at the 
University of Cologne (1921-32), where he obtained his doc- 
torate in 1925. After 1933 he was able for some time to pursue 
his research privately and to lecture in the *Kulturbund, but 
in 1942 he was deported and worked as a slave laborer until 
1945. His last years were spent in near destitution in Berlin. 
In his fields of research - music bibliography and the study of 
musical instruments - Kinsky made several major contribu- 
tions to modern musicology. He prepared a bibliographical 
index to Beethoven's works, Das Werk Beethovens (completed 
by A. Halm and published 1955). His other publications in- 
clude Geschichte der Musik in Bildern (1929, and several sub- 
sequent editions in German and English), an unfinished se- 
ries of catalogs of the Heyer collection, and about 150 studies 
in periodicals. 


KIPEN, ALEKSANDR ABRAMOVICH (1870-1938), Rus- 
sian writer. In 1894 he graduated from the National School of 
Agriculture in Montpellier, France. In the 1910s he taught ag- 
riculture in St. Petersburg and in 1920 became a professor at 
the Odessa Agricultural Institute. He wrote a number of sci- 
entific works on viticulture, mainly on vine growing in the 
southern areas of the Ukraine. Kipen’s literary activity began 
in 1903. He mainly published in collections and journals of 
Marxist and populist orientation but also in Russian-Jew- 
ish periodicals. He depicted the life of the working classes of 
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southern Russia, and was interested in events connected with 
the Revolution of 1905. He is familiar with the internal and ex- 
ternal aspects of Jewish life. His documentary tale V octyabre 
(“In October [1905]? in the collection Znanie, no. 11, 1906) is 
an impassioned eye-witness account of an outbreak during 
a pogrom in Odessa, including the brutal murder of women 
and children who were flung from their balconies; Cossacks 
shooting unarmed civilians, Jewish self-defense, soldiers aim- 
ing machine-guns and cannons at Jewish homes, Zionists de- 
fending the honor of their people, and the moral vacuousness 
of Jewish apostates. The hero of the story “Liverant” (pub- 
lished in Evreyskiy mir in 1910) rejects the idea of converting 
to Christianity as an escape from frustration of Jewish lack of 
rights. In his story “Gangrena” (“Gangrene”) Kipen suggests 
that the solution to the Jewish problem should be the over- 
throw of autocracy and the elimination of all limitations of 
rights throughout the Russian empire. 

Kipen conveyed in a masterful way the nuance of south- 
ern Russian folk speech, including the hybrid Russian-Jewish 
way of speaking which to some degree characterized the lan- 
guage of the Odessa school of Russian literature. 

His brother GRIGORIY ABRAMOVICH KIPEN (1881-2), 
was an economist and active member of the Russian revolu- 
tionary movement. After February 1917 he was deputy chair- 
man of the Moscow Soviet of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies 
and co-editor of the newspaper Izvestia of the Moscow Soviet. 
From late 1917 until 1920 he was secretary of the Moscow Men- 
shevik organization. In the 1920s he taught at higher educa- 
tional institutions in Moscow. From 1930 to 1933 he was kept in 
political isolation in the town of Verkhneuralsk. Subsequently 
he was sent to Tomsk where he presumably perished. 


[Mark Kipnis / The Shorter Jewish Encyclopaedia in Russian] 


KIPNIS, ALEXANDER (1891-1978), bass-baritone. Born 
in Zhitomir, Kipnis began his career in Germany, and was 
a member of the Berlin State Opera until the Nazis came to 
power. He performed at Bayreuth and Salzburg, at Covent 
Garden and Glyndebourne in England, and at the Metropol- 
itan Opera, New York. A singer of great range and flexibility, 
he excelled in lieder as well as in opera and oratorio. His son 
Igor (1930- ) was a well-known harpsichord player. 


KIPNIS, ITZIK (1896-1974), Yiddish novelist. Born in Vol- 
hynia into a maskilic family, Kipnis worked as a tanner before 
being sent by his union to Kiev to study (1920). There he be- 
friended David *Hofstein, associated with the Kiev Group, and 
debuted in the Kiev children’s monthly Freyd (1922), becom- 
ing one of the finest Yiddish children’s writers. He published 
a book of poetry, Oksn (“Oxen,” 1923), but soon found prose 
to be his medium. His narrative Khadoshim un Teg (“Months 
and Days,’ 1926), depicting the pogroms of 1919-21 and ide- 
alizing his native shtetl, won acclaim from readers and critics. 
S. *Niger and David *Bergelson hailed him as a successor to 
*Sholem Aleichem, but Soviet critics, while recognizing his 
great narrative talent, attacked him for the apolitical and petit 
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KIPNIS, MENAHEM 


bourgeois character of his lyricism and idyllic melancholy. He 
was expelled several times from the Soviet Writers’ Union for 
resisting Party pressure. Evacuated from Kiev during World 
War 11, he returned in 1944 and penned his moving sketch 
Babi-Yar, commemorating the German massacre of Kiev’s 
Jews (1941) and calling for Jewish revival. In 1948, he was ar- 
rested as a Jewish nationalist and imprisoned in a remote labor 
camp. His rehabilitation following Stalin’s death did not per- 
mit residence in a large city, so he lived in Boyarka, famed as 
Sholem Aleichem’s Boiberik. In 1958 he returned to Kiev and 
published in the sole (revived) Soviet Yiddish literary peri- 
odical, Sovetish Heymland; a volume of his stories, Tsum Lebn 
(“To Life”) was published in Moscow in 1969. In his works, 
published in Israel in the 1970s, he instructed the editors to 
restore his texts crippled by Soviet censorship. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meisel, in: I. Kipnis, Untervegns (1960), 
7-23, (introd.); S. Bickel, Shrayber fun Mayn Dor, 2 (1965), 341-7; E. 
Rosenthal, in: Goldene Keyt, 61 (1967), 123-68. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
PHY: LNYL, 8 (1981), 191-5; B. Kagan, Leksikon fun Yidish Shraybers 
(1986), 483-7. 
[Sol Liptzin / Eugene V. Orenstein (2"¢ ed.)] 


KIPNIS, LEVIN (1894-1990), author of children’s Hebrew 
literature. Born in Ushomir, Volhynia, he went to Erez Israel 
in 1913, studied at the Bezalel School of Arts, and taught in 
a kindergarten. After a period of study in Germany in 1923 
he joined the staff of the Lewinsky Teachers’ Seminary in Tel 
Aviv. One of the first children’s authors in Erez Israel, his nu- 
merous storybooks included Paam Ahat (1931), Yeladim ba- 
Mahteret (1946), Haggai (1949), Alef (1955), Bet (1956), Gim- 
mel (1957), Zivonim (1967), and Hidon ha-Torah li-Yladim 
(1968). Later he also wrote children’s stories in Yiddish and 
published, in 1961, Untern Taytelboym. He also edited the jour- 
nals for kindergarten teachers, Gannenu (1919-20) and Hed 
ha-Gan (1938-59). In 1978 he was the recipient of the Israel 
Prize for children’s literature. A collection of essays examin- 
ing the influence of Kipnis on Hebrew children’s literature 
was published under Iyyunim bi-Yzirat Levin Kipnis in 1982. 
A list of his works translated into English appears in Goell, 
Bibliography, 105 (index). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tidhar, 5 (1952), 2103-05, incl. bibl.; Z. 
Scharfstein, Yozerei Sifrut ha-Yeladim Shellanu (1947), 111-6; Kres- 
sel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 754-5. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Nesher, “Al 
L. Kipnis, in: Sifrut Yeladim va-Noar 7:2-3 (1981), 44-48; S. Mashiah, 
“Mishirei Mishak le-Dramah: Levin Kipnis; in: Bamah, 116 (1989), 
43-50; G. Almog, “Sheloshah Parparim ve-Gezer, in: Olam Katan, 


1 (2000), 243-51. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


KIPNIS, MENAHEM (1878-1942), singer, folklore collec- 
tor, and writer. Born in Ushomir, Ukraine, Kipnis came from 
a family of hasidic rabbis and hazzanim. As a boy he sang in 
the choirs of Nissan *Spivak (“Nissi Belzer”) and Jacob Sam- 
uel *Morogowsky (“Zeidel Rovner”). In 1901 he went to War- 
saw where he completed his musical education, sang in the 
chorus of the opera, and began to publish articles on various 
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aspects of Jewish music in the major Hebrew and Yiddish 
newspapers. From 1912 to 1932 he toured Poland, Germany, 
and France, appearing in concert with his wife and former 
pupil, Zimra Seligsfeld, in combined lecture-performances 
of the Jewish folk songs which he had collected and studied. 
These he published successively in 1918 (60 Folkslider), 1923 
(80 Folkslider), and a combined edition in 1931 (140 Folkslider), 
with a parallel edition of 25 tunes with piano accompaniment 
which appeared between 1924 and 1926. He also published 
three collections of songs for children, and was active in the 
Polish cantors organization. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sendrey, indices; Rejzen, Leksikon; P. Szer- 
man, in: Di Khazzonim Velt (Jan. 1934), 2-4; J. Mastbaum, Warsaw 
1939 (Heb., 1944), 174-5; M. Ravitch, Mayn Leksikon, 1 (1945), 230, 
232; H. Zeidman, Yoman Getto Varshah (1957). 


[Haim Bar-Dayan] 


KIPPER (Heb. 159). 


Etymology 

The customary rendering of kipper is “to atone for,’ or “expi- 
ate” but in most cases this is, at best, imprecise. In poetry its 
parallel synonym is mahah (“to wipe away”; Jer. 18:23), or he- 
sir (“to remove”; Isa. 27:9, cf. the passive, ibid. 6:7), suggesting 
that kipper means “to purge.” Also, ritual texts regularly cou- 
ple kipper with tiher (“to purify”), and hitte’ (“to decontami- 
nate”; Lev. 14:48, 52, 53). However, other poetic passages use in 
parallel kissah (“to cover”; Neh.3:37; cf. Jer. 18:23), as if kipper 
connotes smearing on a new substance rather than effacing 
an existent one. Linguists have been divided as to which is the 
basic meaning since evidence from Semitic cognates can be 
cited in support of both, mainly from the Arabic for “to cover” 
and from the Akkadian for “to wipe.’ But perhaps both these 
meanings go back to an original common notion of rubbing. 
Since a substance may either be “rubbed on” or “rubbed off,” 
the derived meanings “to wipe” and “to cover” may be com- 
plementary rather than contradictory. This is especially clear 
in Akkadian where both usages are attested in medical/ritual 
texts and where “the step between ‘rubbing off’ and ‘rubbing 
on is so short that one cannot distinguish between cleaning 
and treatment” (B. Landsberger). Akkadian kuppuru includes 
within its semantic range the purification of temples and other 
ritual cleansing (CAD K, 179). 


Ritual Kipper as “Cover” 

It must be admitted, however, that while there can be no doubt 
that blood is “rubbed onto” the evidence of the house as an 
apotropaic in the Pesah ritual (cf. the verb pasah, “protect; 
in Exodus 12:23 (I will pasah over the entrance and will not 
let the destroyer into your house), 27; Isa. 31:5), the evidence 
that kipper can have this connotation is confined to Numbers 
17:11, where it is not decisive. 


Ritual Kipper as “Purge” 

In Israel, however, it is important to note that the meaning 
“to rub off” predominates in the ritual texts, whereas that of 
“to cover” probably never occurs. This is best illustrated by 
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the blood of the hatta’t, the purification offering (see *Sacri- 
fice). Its use is restricted to the sanctuary: it is never used on 
a person. ‘The rites for the healed leper and for the consecra- 
tion of the priest call for a hatta’t, but the blood daubed on 
them does not come from the hatta’t but from other animal 
sacrifices. Moreover, a study of the syntax of the kipper prep- 
ositions is decisive. It reveals that: (1) A non-human object 
of kipper is either direct or indirect through one preposition, 
‘al or be, the direct object being that which is purged and the 
prepositional object that “on” which or “in” which purgation 
takes place and (2) a human object is never governed by kip- 
per directly but only through either ‘al or be‘ad, both signi- 
fying “in behalf of” This means that a human is not only the 
object but the beneficiary of the rite which is performed for 
him by a priest. There is an object, but it is the object that is 
sprinkled or smeared with the hatta’t blood, and this is done 
not to the human beneficiary, but to the sanctuary and its 
sancta. By placing the blood upon the altar horns or bringing 
it inside the sanctuary (e.g., Lev. 16:14-19) the priest thereby 
purges the most sacred areas in behalf of the person(s) who 
caused their contamination either by physical impurity (Lev. 
12-15) or by inadvertent misdemeanor against God (Lev. 4). 
Deliberate sins and impurities, however, cannot be purged 
by the offender’s own hatta’t (Num. 15:30-31) but must await 
the annual rite of purgation for the sanctuary and the nation 
(*Day of Atonement). Kipper undergoes further qualification 
in the context of the sacrificial system. 


The Theology 

The net result of these deductions from the function of sacri- 
ficial kipper is that there is sufficient evidence to reconstruct 
the missing priestly doctrine of theodicy. It presumes that sin 
is a miasma which wherever committed is attracted to the 
sanctuary. There it adheres and accumulates until God will no 
longer abide in it. Hence, it is forever incumbent upon Israel, 
through the indispensable medium of its priesthood, to purge 
the sanctuary regularly of its impurities lest God abandon it 
and the people to their doom. Thus, evil is never unheeded 
by God, even when the individual evildoer is not immediately 
punished, but accumulates in the sanctuary until the point of 
no return: the sum of individual sin leads inexorably to the 
destruction of the community. 

This priestly theology of kipper is easily traceable to older 
non-Israelite analogues, for the ancient Near East shared a 
common obsession with temple purification. Impurity is in- 
herently dangerous to divinities and humans. The kipper rite 
effectively removes that danger. 


Remaining Kipper Cases 

The agents of ritual kipper, exclusive of the hatta’t blood, which 
have not yet been discussed are: the scapegoat (Lev. 16:10, 
21-22); the broken-necked heifer (Deut. 21:1-9); the money 
for the military census (Ex. 30:16); the levites (Num. 8:19); 
the human deaths by plague for people’s idolatry (Num. 
2511-15); the priest whose death frees the homicide from ex- 
ile (Num. 35:32-33); and finally, the blood of sacrifices other 
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than hatta’t. Their elucidation will establish a new meaning 


for kipper. 


Kipper as “To Represent” or “To Transfer” 

It has been noticed in Mesopotamian magic that “the dirt 
called kupirtu or takpirtu is absorbed by a medium, mostly 
dough which is thrown away, buried or carried away” (B. 
Landsberger). This leads to the phenomenon of “the repre- 
sentative,” “carrier,” or “transfer agent,” the substance to which 
the evil is transferred and thereupon eliminated. 

This notion of kipper-carrier is clearly represented in the 
Bible by the rituals of the scapegoat (*Azazel) and the heifer 
whose neck is broken, as shown by extra-biblical parallels (see 
*Day of Atonement). Though such evidence is not available 
for the remaining cases, the representative principle is none- 
theless operative. The common denominator of all these cases 
is their avowed goal: to avert the wrath of God from the en- 
tire community (cf. respectively: Ex. 30:16; Num. 8:19; Num. 
25:13; 11 Sam. 21:1,3). This kipper must be sharply distinguished 
from that of the sanctuary. In the latter case, the impurities 
are purged lest they cause the indwelling God to leave; in this 
instance, however, kipper has the immediate goal of prevent- 
ing the divine anger from incinerating innocent and guilty 
alike. Furthermore, in the case of the census money, lekhapper 
‘al nafshoteikhem is related to kofer nafsho (Ex. 30:12, 15-16); 
the same combination is again found in the homicide law 
(Num. 35:31-33). The verb kipper is thus tied by the context 
to its kal (gal) noun kofer whose meaning is undisputed (i.e., 
“ransom’; Ex. 21:30). Therefore, there exists a strong possibil- 
ity that all texts which assign to kipper the function of avert- 
ing God’s wrath have kofer in mind: innocent lives spared by 
their substitution by the guilty parties or their representative 
(already noted by Ibn Ezra for the levites of Num. 18:9). Thus, 
the above-mentioned cases are elucidated as follows: though 
no substitute is allowed for a deliberate murder, the accidental 
homicide is ransomed by the natural death of the high priest; 
similarly, the census money ransoms each counted soldier; and 
the levite guards supplant the Israelites when one of the latter 
encroaches upon the sancta (Num. 1:53; 8:19; 18:22-23). 


Kipper as “To Expiate” 

The final stage in the evolution of the root kipper yields the ab- 
stract, figurative notion, “expiate.” Having begun as an action 
which eliminates dangerous impurity by absorbing it through 
direct contact (rubbing) or indirect (transference), it eventu- 
ates into the process of expiation in general. Thus, the kipper 
role of all other sacrifices - whose blood is not daubed on the 
altar’s horns like the hatta’t but is dashed on its sides — is to ex- 
piate sin. This is one of the functions of the ‘olah (Lev. 1:4) and 
the minhah (Lev. 14:20), and the sole function of the a’sham 
(Lev. 5:16, 18, 26; for details, see *Sacrifice). So with the kap- 
poret placed over the Tabernacle Ark (Ex. 25:17-22); being a 
feminine abstract noun from kipper, it probably means “that 
which expiates” or “the expiatory.’ And since it also designates 
the place where Moses “would hear the Voice addressing him” 
(Num. 7:89), it is the expiatory, par excellence. 
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Kipper Blood 

One more ritual kipper remains: the crux of Leviticus 17:11. 
This verse states explicitly that the function of the altar blood 
is “to expiate for your lives,’ and it has been construed as a 
generalization defining the purpose of all sacrificial blood. 
But shelamim have nothing to do with sin and neither have 
votive and thanksgiving offerings (Lev. 22:17 ff.; Ps. 116:17-18). 
The key to the nature of the “expiation” of Leviticus 17:11 is the 
context. Leviticus chapter 17 concentrates on the prohibition 
of ingesting blood, and therefore deals nearly exclusively with 
the shelamim. For the shelamim (of which the thanksgiving 
offering is a special variety) is the one sacrifice whose flesh 
is permitted to the laic and the consuming of flesh itself re- 
quires expiation. That is why Leviticus 17:4 makes the killing 
of sacrificeable animals except at the sanctuary tantamount to 
murder. The sanctuary altar, in the priestly code, legitimates 
animal slaughter by being the divinely appointed instrument 
which restores the life of the animal, symbolized by the blood, 
to God. Thus Leviticus 17:11 is to be translated: “And I have as- 
signed it [the shelamim blood] to you upon the altar, to expiate 
for your lives; for it is the blood, as life, that can expiate” Of 
course Leviticus 17:3 ff. is not unique in forbidding the con- 
sumption of blood (cf. Gen. 9:3-4; Lev. 3:17; 7:20-21 — all P), 
whereby animal flesh is conceded by God on condition that 
the blood is not consumed. It is not even the only source that 
requires slaughter at an altar for domestic cattle (1 Samuel 
14:32-35), though it is the only one that requires a sacrifice. 
(For the Deuteronomic change see Deut. 12:13-28.) 


Ritual Atonement without Kipper 

Whenever a sacrifice concludes the purification ritual for 
physical impurity it is always a hatta’t, and its purpose is to 
kipper or purge the contaminated sanctuary. It is of interest 
that when a prophet or a psalmist resorts to a ritualistic meta- 
phor in his call for moral purification, he never uses the term 
kipper but one which signifies lustration with water (e.g., Isa. 
1:16; Ezek. 36:25; Zech. 13:1; Ps. 51:4,9). 

Of the sources just cited, Isaiah 1 (cf. in addition to v. 16, 
vs. 19-20, and v. 27 (“Those in Zion who repent”)) demands 
repentance as the proper atonement for moral wrongdoing, 
and so do many other non-ritual passages (see below). But 
the indispensability of repentance is a stipulation of the ritual 
texts as well. To begin with, the possibility of sacrificial atone- 
ment is explicitly denied to the individual who presumptu- 
ously violates God’s law (Num. 15:30-31). This, however, does 
not mean, as many critics aver, that sacrificial atonement is 
possible only for involuntary wrongdoers. To cite but one ex- 
ception, the asham offering is prescribed for that premedi- 
tated crime called by the rabbis asham gezelot (Lev. 5:20 ff; 
Num. 5:5-8). A more correct assertion, then, would be that 
the priestly system prohibits sacrificial atonement to the un- 
repentant sinner, for the one who “acts defiantly... it is the 
Lord he reviles” (Num. 15:30). This is an explicit postulate of 
post-biblical literature: “the hatta’'t, the asham, and death do 
not atone except with repentance” (Tosef., Yoma 5:9; cf. Yoma 
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8:8). That it is also explicitly demanded by the ritual texts of 
the Bible can only be sketchily demonstrated here as follows: 
The phrase ve(we)-ashem, the leitmotiv of the two exclusive 
expiatory sacrifices, the hatta’t and the asham (Lev. 4:13, 22, 27; 
5:2, 3, 4, 17, 23), can be shown to mean: “when he feels guilty” 
or “when he is guilt-stricken.” Contrition, therefore, is an ex- 
plicit sine qua non for expiation by sacrifice. Furthermore, it 
is precisely when the sin is deliberate, not accidental, that an- 
other penitential requirement is added, namely that the con- 
trition must be openly declared; it must be supplemented by 
confession (we-hitwaddah; Lev. 5:5; Num. 5:7; cf. Lev. 16:21; 
26:40). Even the annual purification rite for the sanctuary 
and nation requires that the high priest confess the deliberate 
sins of the Israelites (Lev. 16:21), while the latter demonstrate 
their penitence, not by coming to the Temple - from which 
deliberate sinners are barred — but by fasting and other acts 
of self-denial (Lev. 16:29; 23:27-32; Num. 29:7). Thus, contri- 
tion for involuntary sin and confession for deliberate sin are 
indispensable to the atonement produced by the sacrificial 
system, and they differ in no way from the call to repentance 
formulated by the prophets. Finally, the prescriptions of the 
asham offering ordained for cases of calculable loss to the deity 
stipulate that restitution must be made to the wronged party 
(man or sanctuary) before atonement by sacrifice is permit- 
ted. Indeed, the prophetic insistence that repentance is not an 
end in itself, but must lead to rectification of the wrongdoing 
(e.g., Isa. 1:13-17; 58:6-12; Micah 6:6-8), is only the articula- 
tion of a basic postulate of the sacrificial system. 


Non-Ritual Kipper for Sin 

Outside the sanctuary, kipper undergoes a vast change that is at 
once made apparent by its new grammatical syntax. Whereas 
in ritual, the subject of kipper is invariably a priest, and the 
direct object is a contaminated thing, in the non-ritual litera- 
ture, usually the subject is the deity and the direct object is a 
sin (e.g., Jer. 18:8; Ezek. 16:63; Ps. 65:4; 78:38; 79:9). Actually, 
this represents no rupture with ritual kipper; on the contrary, 
it gives voice to its implicit meaning. As for the object, though 
the cult concentrates on the purging mainly of sanctuary im- 
purity, it, too, recognizes that its source is human sin. The sub- 
ject implies even less change: though the priest performs the 
rituals, it is only due to the grace of God that the ritual is effi- 
cacious. Thus, non-ritual exhortations, requiring no priestly 
mediation, uncompromisingly turn to God, the sole dispenser 
of expiation. True, there are a few kipper passages with man as 
subject (e.g., 11 Sam. 21:3; Isa. 47:11; Prov. 16:14), but all these 
exceptions are explicable by the representative kipper, i.e. man 
is required to provide the necessary ransom. The exceptional 
akhapperah panav (Gen. 32:20) is capable of similar interpreta- 
tion, but the unique object “face” may go back to another facet 
of the Akkadian cognate, meaning “polish” (an aspect of “rub 
on’), hence “polish the face” or “propitiate,’ “appease.” If rituals 
stipulate repentance as a precondition for atonement, moral 
exhortation will place a greater value upon repentance - and 
its vehicle, prayer - than upon ritual and sacrifice (e.g., Lev. 
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26: 40-41; Deut. 4:29; 1 Kings 8:28-30, 33, 35, 47-48; Ps. 51:19; 
141:2; see also *Prayer). 


Forgiveness 

It has been maintained that early Israel knew no forgiveness of 
sin because both kipper and salah (“forgive”) are mainly found 
in post-Exilic texts and because the pre-Exilic literature speaks 
exclusively of ve-niham al ha-ra‘ah and avar le, implying that 
“God overlooks mild sins but does not obliterate them” (K. 
Koch). At once, a statistical objection should be raised against 
the arbitrary assignment of all cultic passages (where kipper 
would chiefly occur) and all consolatory prophetic passages 
(where salah would predominate) to the post-Exilic period. 
Moreover, this view suffers from a more serious fault: it blurs 
the distinction between two stages in the process of divine 
pardoning common to all the biblical sources. The first, in- 
volving the above-mentioned idioms, never occurs when 
God is just contemplating punishment but only when He has 
actually decided upon it. The consequence is that before the 
guilty can implore God for forgiveness, they must prevail on 
Him to revoke His decree. This fundamental distinction is the 
touchstone that splits the story of Moses’ intercession for the 
Israelites when they sinned with the golden calf (Ex. 32-34) 
into plausible divisions. His initial plea (32:11-13) fulfills the 
first stage: “God renounced the punishment He had declared 
He would bring upon His people” (32:14). Moses, however, is 
not content with the cancelation of the divine decree. After 
slaying many, presumably the most guilty, he presses for the 
complete obliteration of Israel’s sin (32:30-32). This God does 
not grant (32:33-34), but when He reveals to Moses that His 
mercy can supersede His justice (34:6-7a), whenever He de- 
sires (33:19b), an opening is provided Moses whereby he can 
explicitly ask for forgiveness (salah, 34:9). 

That the renunciation of punishment must be distin- 
guished from forgiveness of sin is also clear from another in- 
stance of prophetic intercession (Amos 7:1-8; 8:1-2). Amos 
wants forgiveness (7:2); God only concedes the cancellation 
of punishment (7:3, 6). Even this He will not do more than 
twice (7:8), and finally Israel’s sins drive Him to declare “the 
end has come” (8:2). With Amos as with Moses, the language 
is crucial: God concedes partially to the prophet'’s plea; he 
suspends punishment but does not grant the complete re- 
mission of sin. 

Finally, it should be noted that the idiom nasa’ het’ 
‘avon (‘awon) pesh'a can have the meaning “remove sin,’ im- 
plying forgiveness. Moreover, it is used synonymously with 
mahah and kipper, he‘evir ‘awon (Job 7:21), and salah itself 
(Num. 14:18-19). So many early sources illustrate this usage 
(e.g., Ex. 34:7; 1 Sam. 15:25; Isa. 33:24; Hos. 14:3; Micah 7:18; 
Ps. 32:5) that it cannot be denied that the consciousness and 
absolution of sin were moral realities in all periods of Israel’s 
history. 


NON-RITUAL KIPPER FOR THE LAND. The holiness of the 
sanctuary is complemented in the Priestly Source by the no- 
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tion of the holiness of the Land of Israel. Correspondingly, the 
land too is capable of defilement (e.g., Lev. 18:25, 28, for sexual 
misconduct; Num. 35:33-34, for murder; cf. also Ezek. 36:17 
and Deut. 21:23), and just as the sanctuary needs kipper so does 
the land (expressly, Num. 35:33). Furthermore, the implica- 
tions are likewise identical: defilement of the land will vomit 
out Israel as it vomited out its previous inhabitants (Lev. 18:28; 
20:22) for God can no longer abide in it (Sif. Num. 161). In this 
case, however, the parallels end, for there is no ceremony by 
which the land is purged; kipper, therefore, is not used ritu- 
ally, but refers to general moral expiation. Atonement for the 
land becomes a more important concept in post-biblical times 
(e.g., LX x, Deut. 32:43; Jub. 6:2ff., where it is sacrificial!). The 
Dead Sea sectarians believed that their consecrated life was 
an atonement not just for themselves but also for the entire 
land (1Qs 8:6, 10; 9:4). 


KIPPER-INTERCESSION. Another postulate of the biblical 
doctrine of atonement is that God will spare the community 
by virtue of the merit of its just, e.g., Abraham's intervention 
on behalf of Sodom and Gomorrah (Gen. 18:16-33). However, 
intercession is chiefly the vocation of the prophet. The Psalmist 
eulogizes Moses for interceding on behalf of the worshipers of 
the golden calf (see Ex. 32:9-10) in these words: “He said He 
would destroy them had not Moses, His chosen one, stood in 
the breach before Him” (Ps. 106:23). To intercede at the risk 
of one’s life is to “stand in the breach.” (It should be recalled 
that though there are gentile analogues to the prophet as the 
deity’s messenger to humans (see *Mari, *Prophets), there is 
still none which demonstrates that the prophet is also man’s 
intercessor to the deity.) 

It has been thought that Ezekiel refutes this doctrine of 
the atonement by the righteous, for he does say repeatedly 
and forcefully that the righteous will not save his generation, 
but that each man will be judged according to his sins (Ezek. 
18:3-4). This is not so. Ezekiel, a priest as well as a prophet, is 
expatiating on a corollary of the priestly theology of the Tem- 
ple (above). The reason why God abandons His sanctuary is 
that the level of impurity rises to a point beyond toleration. 
Beyond this point, God will neither seek man’s repentance nor 
allow the prophet to intercede for him: the decree of doom 
becomes irrevocable. This postulate is found beyond the con- 
fines of the Priestly Source; it informs all biblical teaching on 
evil: the hardening of Pharaoh’s heart (Ex. 7:3, 14; 8:11, 15, 28, 
etc.); Isaiah’s harsh commission (Isa. 6:10); and the prohibi- 
tion placed on the prophet to intercede (Jer. 14:11; 15:1-2). This 
latter Jeremian passage illuminates Ezekiel’s message as well, 
for both prophets experienced the destruction of Judah, and 
both had taught that their generation was doomed. However, 
Ezekiel never abandoned his belief in the efficacy of pro- 
phetic intercession, as demonstrated by his wistful comment 
on the Psalmist’s allusion to Moses’ self-sacrifice: “I sought a 
man who would plug up the wall and stand in the breach be- 
fore Me on behalf of the land that I should not destroy it; but 
I found none” (22:30). 
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The concept of atonement developed among the Dead 
Sea sectarians takes a unique turn. Without the Temple, they 
were forced to concentrate upon non-sacrificial expiation 
(e.g., 198 9:4-5), and they developed a lofty spiritual doctrine 
which taught that purity of thought and deed were necessary 
preconditions of all ritual acts and that the virtuous life of the 
individual effects atonement for others. However, the circle 
of the latter was restricted to members of the sect (perhaps 
also the like-minded, 1Qs 5:5—7), and the rest of Israel was 
uniformly excluded. This insularity is not surprising in view 
of the teaching of Jeremiah and Ezekiel. Like these prophets, 
the sect also felt that universal doom was at hand, from which 
the righteous would save only themselves. This will also help 
explain the sectarians’ insistence that their atonement also 
extended to the land (see above). Since they envisaged for 
themselves no additional exile (19M 1:2f; cD 4:2f 7:13f.) — as 
did the prophets — the Land of Israel was therefore in need of 
atonement so that the righteous survivors of the impending 
cataclysm could settle on it immediately (1Q8a 1:3). 

The atoning power of the righteous reaches out not only 
horizontally to the community but also vertically to posterity. 
This principle undergirds all of God’s covenants with Israel: 
with the Fathers for offspring and the Promised Land (Gen. 15; 
1711-8; 22:17—-18; 25:23; 35:9-12; Ex. 32:13); with Phinehas for a 
priestly line (Num. 25:13); and with David for a royal dynasty 
(11 Sam. 7:12-16). 

In the wisdom literature the suffering of the righteous 
is rationalized into a theological postulate: suffering is a test 
whereby God enables the righteous to merit an even greater 
reward (e.g., Ps. 66:9-12; Job 5:17-18; 33:9-12; 36:8-10). This 
idea also informs the narratives of the Wilderness (Ex. 16:4; 
Deut. 8:2, 16) and of the Fathers (e.g., Gen. 22:1, 16-18). A logi- 
cal extension of this theodicy is that suffering can serve as an 
atonement for society. However, it is not an explicit biblical 
doctrine, for nowhere do the innocent suffer to atone for the 
guilty. It may be adumbrated by the final Servant poems (Isa. 
50:4 ff; 53), but its unfolding is realized in post-biblical times 
(see Deutero-Isaiah in *Isaiah). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Médebielle, in: pB1, Supplément, 4 (1938), 
48-81; H.H. Rowley, Worship in Ancient Israel (1967); Landsberger, 
in: AFO, 17 (1967), 30-34; L. Moraldi, Espiazione sacrificiale e riti es- 
piatori nell’ ambiente biblico (1956), 109-81; R. de Vaux, Studies in 
Old Testament Sacrifice (1964), 91-112; J. Milgrom, Studies in Leviti- 
cal Terminology, 1 (1969), $28; idem, in: JQR, 58 (1967/68), 115-25; Ex- 
treme opposing positions are taken by: A. Buechler, Studies in Sin and 
Atonement (1928), and K. Koch, in: Evangelische Theologie, 26 (1966), 
217-39. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Levine, in: Erlsr, 9 (1969), 88-95; 
idem, ps Torah Commentary Leviticus (1989); J. Milgrom, Leviticus 
1-16 (AB; 1991); idem, Leviticus 17-22 (AB; 2000); idem, Leviticus 


23-27 (AB; 2001). 
[Jacob Milgrom] 


KIRBY, JACK (Jacob Kurtzberg; 1917-1994), U.S. comic 
book creator. Kirby was born in New York City and began 
work in the comics industry in the 1930s. By 1940 he had 
teamed with Joe Simon, his partner for the next 15 years. They 
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created the character Captain America in 1941 and it instantly 
became an American icon and the country’s morale-boost- 
ing anti-Nazi hero. The following year they produced the Boy 
Commandos comics, stories about young soldiers, which sold 
a million copies an issue. After World War 11 the team cre- 
ated popular-romance comics. In 1958 Kirby went to work 
for Marvel Comics, where he collaborated with the dialogue 
writer and editor Stan *Lee. They created such characters as 
Mighty Thor and the Incredible Hulk, among many superhe- 
roes with human characteristics. In a 50-year career, Kirby 
produced many of the comics’ most successful concepts and 
was considered responsible for more comic book sales than 
any other artist, writer, or editor. 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


KIRCHHEIM, RAPHAEL (1804-1889), German scholar and 
author. Kirchheim was born in Frankfurt. He served as shohet 
in Frankfurt and later became a partner in a banking house, 
which allowed him to devote most of his time to scholarly 
pursuits. He was at first an opponent of Reform and severely 
criticized the radicalism of the 1845 rabbinical assemblies of 
Brunswick and Frankfurt, as in his edition of S.J. Rapoport, 
Tokhahat Megullah (Heb. and Ger., 1845) and his open letter to 
A.J. Adler of Worms (1845). Under the influence of Abraham 
*Geiger, however, he became a proponent of Reform. Kirch- 
heim edited Geiger’s Hebrew writings under the title Kevuzat 
Maamarim (1877). Among Kirchheim’s published works are 
the annotations to the section “Vaad la-Hakhamim” and a 
biography of H.J.D. *Azulai in the annotated edition of Azu- 
lai’s biobibliographical lexicon Shem ha-Gedolim prepared by 
Kirchheim in association with A. Fuld and others (1847); Kar- 
mei Shomron (1851), a study of the history, religion, and lit- 
erature of the Samaritans; an edition with commentary of the 
seven minor Palestinian tractates, Sheva Massekhtot Ketannot 
Yerushalmiyyot (1851, repr. 1966); an edition of Eliezer Ash- 
kenazi’s Taam Zekenim (1854); an edition of Perush al Divrei 
ha-Yamim, a tenth-century commentary on Chronicles (1874); 
the introduction to B. Goldberg's 1856 edition of Ibn Janah’s 
Sefer ha-Rikmah; and a number of other introductions. In his 
Neue Exegetenschule (1867) he severely criticized S.R. Hirsch’s 
Pentateuch commentary, particularly his extravagant etymolo- 
gies. Kirchheim’s library passed to the Religious School of the 
Frankfurt community and later to the National and Univer- 
sity Library, Jerusalem. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Unna, in: JJLG, 12 (1918), 318 ff; 20 (1929), 
19ff.; B.Z. Dinur, in: Ks, 1 (1924), 150ff., 318ff; 4 (1927), 67ff., 166ff., 
328 ff; J. Unna, in: BLBI, 4 (1961), 221-31. 


KIRCHHEIMER, OTTO (1905-1965), political scientist. 
Born in Germany, Kirchheimer was admitted to the German 
bar and was active in the social democratic movement. He lec- 
tured at German trade union schools and published a number 
of essays on the political and legal problems of the Weimar Re- 
public. After the advent of Nazism, he went first to Paris and 
in 1937 to the U.S. From 1944 to 1951 Kirchheimer worked in 
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the Office of Strategic Services and later in the State Depart- 
ment. He taught at various universities and from 1960 to his 
death was professor of political science at Columbia Univer- 
sity in New York. In his major work, Political Justice (1961), 
he pointed out how the misuse of justice can lead to the de- 
struction of democracy. 

[Edwin Emanuel Gutmann] 


KIRCHNER, LEON (1919-_ ), U.S. composer, and pianist. 
Born in Brooklyn, Kirchner studied piano and began to com- 
pose at an early age. When he was nine, the family moved to 
Los Angeles, where he studied under Ernst *Toch, and later 
Arnold *Schoenberg. In 1938-39 he studied at Berkeley with 
Elkus and Strickland. After a year of graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of California in Los Angeles, he returned to Berkeley, 
where he came under the influence of Ernest *Bloch. In 1942 
he studied with Roger Sessions in New York and was awarded 
the George Ladd Prix de Paris. After his military service 
(1943-46), he was appointed lecturer in music at Berkeley. In 
1954 he became professor of music at Mills College in Oak- 
land and in 1961 was appointed to the Walter Bigelow Rosen 
Chair of Music at Harvard (until 1989). Kirchner was a distin- 
guished pianist who gave the first performances of many of his 
own works, notably the First Piano Concerto in 1953, when it 
won the Naumberg Foundation Award. Other prize-winning 
works include the First and Second String Quartets (New York 
Music Critics’ Circle Award for Chamber Music), the Third 
String Quartet (Pulitzer Prize, 1967), and Music for Cello and 
Orchestra (the Friedheim Award, 1992). He received awards 
from institutions such as the Guggenheim Foundation, the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters (1962), the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences (1963), and the Center for Ad- 
vanced Study of Behavioral Sciences (1974). His music, com- 
plex in idiom, is nevertheless strongly passionate, even roman- 
tic, in feeling and always crafted with masterly technical skill. 
His other works include, Sinfonia for orchestra (1951); Toccata 
for strings, wind, and percussion (1955); the Second Piano Con- 
certo (first performance 1963, soloist Leon *Fleisher); Music 
for Orchestra (1969); Piano Sonata (1948); Little Suite for piano 
(1949); the opera Lily (1973-76); Music for Flute and Orchestra 
(1978); 5 Pieces for Piano (1984); Music for Orchestra 11 (1989); 
Trio for violin, cello, and piano (1993); Of Things Exactly as 
They Are, for soprano, bass, chorus and orchestra (1997); In- 
terlude 11 for piano (2003). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online; MGG?. 


[Max Loppert / Israela Stein (2"4 ed.)] 


KIR-HARESETH (Heb., nWIn-1?, WIN" VP, aNin- VP, Kir 
Heres; Kir of Moab), ancient capital of *Moab situated on the 
high plateau east of the Dead Sea and south of the Arnon Ri- 
ver. In the days of *Mesha, king of Moab in the mid-ninth cen- 
tury B.c.E., Kir-Hareseth was besieged by Jehoram of Israel 
and Jehoshaphat of Judah; their failure to capture the city 
ended in a disastrous retreat for their armies (11 Kings 3). It is 
mentioned as a Moabite city in the “burdens of Moab” which 
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foretell its destruction (Isa. 15:1; 16:7,11; Jer. 48:31,36). In post- 
biblical times it was known as Charachmoba, a city striking 
coins under Heliogabalus (Ptolemaeus, 5:16, 4). Impressions of 
seals of municipal authorities with zodiac signs and the names 
of Nabatean months (in Greek) were discovered at Maurpsis. 
It was the seat of a bishop in Byzantine times (Hierocles, Syn- 
ecdemus, 721:5). The Greek Charach, “palisade,” corresponds 
to Kir in Hebrew. On the Madaba Map it is represented as a 
walled fortress with a gate flanked by towers on the south. 
Within the walls are colonnaded streets and two churches. 
Kir-Hareseth is now known as Karak, a name which is men- 
tioned by Arab geographers in about 1225. In Crusader times 
Payen le Bouteiller transferred his residence to Karak in 1140 
and built a famous fortress there. Held from 1177 to 1187 by 
Renauld de Chatillon, it was the principal stronghold of this 
baron; from there he attacked Muslim caravans. Saladin failed 
to take Karak in 1183; it fell only in 1188 after a year-long siege. 
The fortress is c. 800 m. (2,600 ft.) long and 100 m. (330 ft.) 
wide, with a fosse 30 m. (100 ft.) deep. It was later held by al- 
Malik al-Ayubi. It was the scene of revolts against Turkish rule 
in 1893 and 1910. Karak in 1970 was a district town in Jordan, 
with about 15,000 inhabitants. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Musil, Arabia Petraea, 1 (1907), 45ff., 
359ff.; Glueck, in: AASOR, 15 (1935), 4; M. Avi- Yonah, Madaba Mo- 
saic Map (1954), 41-42; Aharoni, Land, index; A. Negev, in: IEJ, 19 


1969), 89. 
tigen): [Michael Avi- Yonah] 


KIRIATH-JEARIM (Heb. 0° n°), city of the Hivites be- 
longing to the Gibeonite confederation (Josh. 9:17). Its original 
name was Kiriath-Ba’al or Baalah. Kiriath-Jearim was situated 
on the border of Judah and Benjamin (Josh. 15:9, 60; 18:14, 15) 
and was connected with the family of *Caleb (1 Chron. 2:50, 
52, 53). The tribe of Dan camped in its vicinity for some time 
(Judg. 18:12). When the Ark was rescued from the Philistines, 
it was placed in the house of Abinadab in Kiriath-Jearim 
(1 Sam. 6:21; 7:1, 2) until eventually brought by David to Jeru- 
salem (11 Sam. 6:2ff; 1 Chron. 13:5, 6; 11 Chron. 1:4). It was 
the home town of *Uriah, the son of the prophet Shemaiah, 
who fled to Egypt and was caught and executed by the king 
Jehoiakim (Jer. 26:20). The inhabitants of Kiriath-Jearim were 
among those who returned from Babylonian exile (Ezra 2:25; 
Neh. 7:29). According to Eusebius, the place was a station 9 or 
10 mi. from Jerusalem on the road to Diospolis (Lod; Onom. 
48:22; 114:23). The identification of Kiriath-Jearim with Tell/ 
Deir (Dayr) al-‘Azar about 8 mi. (13 km.) west of Jerusalem in 
the village of *Abu Ghosh is generally accepted. The Crusaders 
considered this site to be the ancient Emmaus, also calling it 
Fontenoid because of the springs below the tell. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abel, in: RB, 34 (1925), 580; 43 (1934), 351; M. 
Noth, Das Buch Josua (1938), 61-62, 81; EM, 8.v. Baalah (includes bib- 
liography); Aharoni, Land, index; Avi- Yonah, Geog, index. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


KIRIMI, ABRAHAM (14 century), Crimean rabbi and 
Bible commentator. One of the first Jewish scholars in the 
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Crimea, Abraham was named Kirimi after the town of Eski- 
Krym (Solkhat). He wrote a commentary to the Pentateuch 
entitled Sefat Emet. In a poem which precedes the introduc- 
tion he mentions the year 1358, but it is not clear whether he 
is referring to the date of his birth or to the composition of 
the work. In the introduction he gives as his reasons for com- 
piling the work the urging of his contemporaries, particularly 
his “friend and pupil” Hezekiah b. Elchanan “Ish Kara’i,” a 
phrase apparently meaning “the Karaite.” Deinard’s opinion, 
however, is that Hezekiah was not a Karaite and that the words 
mean “versed in the bible,” as it seems incredible that Abra- 
ham was urged by a Karaite to write an anti-Karaite work. It 
is nevertheless possible that Hezekiah asked Abraham for a 
Bible commentary, and the latter wrote one in keeping with his 
outlook. Apparently Abraham was a pupil of the biblical exe- 
gete *Shemariah b. Elijah Ikriti, whom he quotes in numerous 
passages in the Sefat Emet, and who exercised great influence 
over him. The book reveals Abraham as a literal commentator 
who explains the text according to the plain meaning of the 
words and the rules of grammar. In accordance with this ap- 
proach, he on one occasion criticizes Rashi despite the great 
respect in which he held him, and praises Abraham Ibn Ezra 
and, above all, Maimonides. The spirit of the Guide of the Per- 
plexed infuses the whole of the Sefat Emet, but occasionally 
Abraham even goes beyond the rationalism of Maimonides. 
He attempts to give a rational interpretation to the miracles 
of the Bible. He explains the visit of the three angels to Abra- 
ham and the burning bush of Moses as dream visions, and in 
explaining the paschal lamb he mentions the Egyptian cult of 
the bull. Despite these views he was highly regarded among 
the Jews of the Crimea, and in their memorial prayers he is 
mentioned immediately after Abraham Ibn Ezra. It is possi- 
ble that the high regard in which he was held was the result 
of his opposition to Karaite Bible exegesis and his support of 
the traditional view. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Steinschneider, in: HB, 11 (1871), 38f.; 
A. Firkovich, in: Ha-Karmel, 3 (1863), 53f.; Fuenn, Keneset, 62f.; Y. 
Zinberg, in: Yevreyskaya Starina, 11 (1924), 97-101; Zinberg, Sifrut, 3 
(1958), 157-61, 353; E. Deinard, Massa Krim (1878), 178-80. 


[Isaak Dov Ber Markon] 


KIRJATH SEPHER, Hebrew bibliographical quarterly. Kir- 
jath Sepher was founded in 1924 as a publication of the Jew- 
ish National and University Library in Jerusalem. The bib- 
liographical section consists of three major divisions: Israel 
publications; Hebraica and Judaica (published outside of 
Israel); and periodical articles on Judaica and Hebraica. The 
last served as basis for the publication of index volumes of ar- 
ticles on Jewish studies, Reshimat ha-Maamarim be-Maddaei 
ha-Yahadut (ed. by I. Joel, 1-2 [1966-67]). A special section 
is devoted to articles on Jewish, particularly bibliographical, 
subjects. These include, apart from bibliographies of the works 
of individual authors and of special subjects, an annual bibli- 
ography of medieval Hebrew poetry (ed., H. Schirmann) and 
studies on the history of Hebrew printing in places to which 
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previously little attention had been paid. An important sec- 
tion of Kirjath Sepher is reserved for book reviews; Hebrew 
University faculty and others contribute detailed criticisms 
of current Jewish literature. From time to time larger studies 
appear as special supplements (cf. “Index to Volumes 1-40” 
[supplement to vol. 41, 1966/67], 105). The first editors of Kir- 
jath Sepher were S.H. *Bergmann and H. *Pick, in associa- 
tion with S. *Assaf, B. *Dinur, A. Tauber, L.A. *Mayer, and G. 
*Scholem. From 1927 to 1968 the editor was I. Joel who was 
succeeded by G.Y. Ormann. 


[Baruch Yaron] 


KIRKISANI, JACOB AL- (Abu Yusuf Yaqub ibn Ishaq ibn 
Sam‘awayh al-Qirqisani; first half of tenth century), Kara- 
ite scholar. His surname has been variously derived from 
Qirqisiya, the ancient Circesium, in the Midrash (Lam. R. 
1:18, no. 53), Kirkesyon, in Upper Mesopotamia, and from 
Qarqasan, a small town in the vicinity of Baghdad. The se- 
quence of his names implies that he was called Jacob, his fa- 
ther Isaac, and his son Joseph, reproducing the sequence of 
the biblical patriarchs. Later Karaite authors thought errone- 
ously that his forename was Joseph and confused him with the 
Karaite scholar Joseph b. Abraham ha-Roeh (Yusuf *al-Basir) 
who lived a century later. 

Nothing is known of al-Kirkisani’s personal life beyond 
what may be inferred from his own works. He was thoroughly 
acquainted with the contemporary Arabic theological, philo- 
sophical, and scientific literature, and had a substantial know- 
ledge of the Mishnah, the Gemara, some midrashic works, 
and the *Rabbanite liturgy. He also read the New Testament 
and the Koran, and perhaps some of the Christian patristic 
literature. Of his non-Karaite associates he mentions the Rab- 
banite scholar *Jacob b. Ephraim and the Christian “bishop,” 
or rather deacon, Yas‘u Sekha, with both of whom he was on 
terms of personal friendship. Unlike some Karaite fanatics, he 
avoided personal vituperation in his anti-Rabbanite polemics. 
Al-Kirkisani let the logic of his thought and the range of his 
learning speak for themselves, so that he was by far the most 
formidable champion of Karaism of his age. Since he was a 
firm believer in the use of reason and intelligence in theology 
and jurisprudence, his views in this field are characterized by 
common sense and moderation, although he did not hesitate 
to ally himself with the partisans of such rigoristic laws as the 
catenary (rikkuv) theory of forbidden marriages. 

Al-Kirkisani’s principal work is divided into two parts, 
of which the first, entitled Kitab al-Anwar wa-al-Maraqib 
(“Book of Lights and Watch-Towers”), is a systematic code 
of Karaite law, while the second part, entitled Kitab al-Riyad 
wa-al-Had@’iq (“Book of Gardens and Parks”), is a commen- 
tary on the nonlegal parts of the Torah, prefaced by a detailed 
discourse on the methods of biblical exegesis. The “Book of 
Lights” is divided into 13 discourses: 

(1) history of the Jewish sects; 

(2) on the validity of the application of rational investi- 
gation to theology and jurisprudence; 
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(3) refutation of the doctrines of the various sects, in- 
cluding Christianity and Islam; 

(4) treatise on the methods of interpretation of the law; 

(5) on circumcision and Sabbath; 

(6) on commandments, other than the Sabbath, includ- 
ing a detailed treatise on the liturgy; 

(7) on new moons; 

(8) on the Feast of Weeks; 

(9) on the remaining holy days; 

(10) on cleanness and uncleanness; 

(11) on incest; 

(12) on dietary law; 

(13) on inheritance. 

Throughout Kirkisani makes constant reference to the 
views of other Karaite jurists, particularly Anan and Benja- 
min b. Moses *Nahawendi, as well as those of the Rabban- 
ites. Its erudition, detail, and excursuses on various subjects 
(e.g., on dialectics, witchcraft, the psychopathology of sleep 
and dreams, suicide, the varying pronunciation of Hebrew 
words) give the “Book of Lights” permanent importance as 
a source book. 

Several smaller works of al-Kirkisani, now untraceable, 
are cited in the “Book of Lights.” They include (1) extensive 
philosophic-exegetical commentaries on Genesis, Job, and 
Ecclesiastes; (2) a tract in refutation of Muhammad’s claim 
to prophecy Kitab fi Ifsad Nubuwat Muhammad; (3) an essay 
on the art of interpretation, Al-Qawl ‘ald al-Tafir wa-Sharh 
al-Maani; (4) an essay on the art of translation, Al-Qawl ‘ala 
al-Tarjamah; (5) a treatise on the principles of faith (literally, 
“on the oneness of God”) Kitab al Tawhid, perhaps intended 
as a Karaite reply to Saadiah’s Emunot ve-Deot. 

The Kitab al-Anwar is the only work of Kirkisani which 
has been published in its entirety (by L. Nemoy, 5 vols., 
1939-43). The first discourse was translated into English by 
L. Nemoy (HUCA, (1930), 317ff.), who also translated several 
chapters from other discourses (for example in JBL, 57 (1938), 
411ff.; 59 (1940), 159ff.). An abridgement of it (Mukhtasar al- 
Anwar) is extant in manuscript. The introduction to the Kitab 
al-Riyad was published by H. Hirschfeld (Qirgisani Studies, 
1918). A revised translation of part of the first discourse and 
of Hirschfeld’s text is found in L. Nemoy, Karaite Anthology 
(1952), 42ff. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Vajda, in: REJ, 106 (1941-45), 87-123, 
137-40; 107 (1946-47), 52-98; 108 (1948), 63-91; 120 (1961), 211-57; 
122 (1963), 7-74; Mann, Texts, index; Z. Ankori, Karaites in Byzan- 
tium (1959), index, s.v. Jacob [al] Kirkisani; Steinschneider, Arab 
Lit, 79 ff.; S. Poznanski, Karaite Literary Opponents of Saadiah Gaon 
(1908), 8 ff. 

[Leon Nemoy] 


°KIRKPATRICK, ALEXANDER FRANCIS (1849-1940), 
English Bible critic who as general editor of the Bible and 
Apocrypha sections of the semi-popular Cambridge Bible for 
Schools and Colleges championed a series of commentaries 
which attempted to show how textual, linguistic, historical, 
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and higher criticism compel readers to reverse many of their 
traditional ideas in regard to the Bible. Kirkpatrick taught at 
Cambridge and in 1882 at the early age of 33 was appointed 
Regius Professor of Hebrew and canon of Ely. He later served 
as master of Selwyn College, Cambridge (1898-1927), and 
dean of Ely (1906-36). Kirkpatrick was a popular lecturer 
and administrator who helped educate a conservative English 
clergy and laity to the merits of biblical criticism, which seeks 
to confirm, correct, and supplement the history and narrative 
of Holy Scriptures. The most important of his books are: The 
Divine Library of the Old Testament... (1891), The Doctrine of 
the Prophets (1892, 1958”), and commentaries on Psalms (1902), 
and Samuel (1930). These last two were published in the Cam- 
bridge Bible series. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Clements, in: DBI, 2:28-29. 
[Zev Garber] 


KIRKUK, town in N. Iraq. The first known Jewish settle- 
ment in Kirkuk dates from the 17" century. There is informa- 
tion available on local Jews who traded mainly with Baghdad 
during the 18"* century. Various travelers - Jewish and non- 
Jewish — of the 19” and early 20' centuries report on the ex- 
istence of a Jewish community numbering about 200 fami- 
lies which lived in a separate quarter in the town. In May 1918 
the town was captured by the British with the assistance of its 
Christian and Jewish inhabitants. After two weeks the town 
was retaken by the Turks, who persecuted the Jews who had 
not succeeded in leaving. After the war the number of Jews in 
Kirkuk increased, especially after it became a center of the pe- 
troleum industry. In 1947, 2,350 Jews were counted in a census. 
The Jews engaged in commerce, hawking, and handicrafts. In 
1913 an elementary school was opened by the Alliance Israélite 
Universelle, but it closed with the outbreak of World War 1. It 
was only in 1934 that a Jewish school was founded in the town 
by the philanthropist Ellis *Kadoorie. Social progress was slow, 
and it was only during the 1940s that some of the youth who 
graduated from the government secondary school acquired 
an academic education. Some individuals now left the closed 
quarter in order to build houses outside it. The attitude to- 
ward the Jews by the population, which was mostly Turkish, 
was generally hostile. In 1888 a Jewish child was abducted by 
a maidservant and taken to a mosque, the Muslims refusing 
to return him. There were, however, no anti-Jewish riots as 
elsewhere in *Iraq, not even in 1941. All the Jews of the town 
immigrated to Israel in 1950-51. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Ben-Jacob, Kehillot Yehudei Kurdistan 
(1967), 117-22. 
[Haim J. Cohen] 


KIROVOGRAD (until 1924 Yelizavetgrad, from 1924 to 1936 
Zinovyevsk, and from 1936 to 1939 Kirovo), district capital in 
Ukraine. Jews began to settle in Kirovograd in 1769 together 
with other nationalities. In 1799 they numbered 398 persons 
(out of 4,327 total population), and in 1803 there were 574 Jews 
listed in the municipal register. The Jewish population of Kiro- 
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vograd increased rapidly during the 19** century as a result 
of the settlement of the New Russia provinces by Jewish emi- 
grants from the northern provinces of the *Pale of Settlement. 
In 1861 there were 8,073 Jews in the city, while in 1897 their 
numbers had increased to 23,967 (39% of the total population). 
In 1879 there were 120 large-scale Jewish merchants among 
160; 650 petty traders among the 900; 280 Jewish craftsmen 
and 368 Christians; and 46 Jewish landowners. From the mid- 
196 century there were an old-age home for 25 people, about 
50 hadarim, two first-level state Jewish schools, two talmudei 
torah, and 17 private schools, mostly for girls. In 1882 a Re- 
form anti-talmudic society called the Bible Brotherhood (Bi- 
bleitzy) was founded by Jacob *Gordin. Severe riots broke out 
in Kirovograd on April 15-17, 1881, marking the beginning of 
the spate of pogroms which struck the Jews of southern Rus- 
sia during the 1880s. The damage from robbery and destruc- 
tion of shops and houses was estimated at 1.9 million rubles. 
In 1887 there were 12 Jewish city council members out of 67. 
At the end of the 19 century there were signs of powerful 
tendencies toward assimilation and russification among the 
Jews of Kirovograd, but at the same time the nationalist and 
Zionist movement under the leadership of V. *Tiomkin also 
gained adherents. The Jews played an important role in the 
town. The majority of the flour mills and the spirit and tobacco 
factories were under their control, and the commerce in grain 
was also concentrated in their hands. On October 18-19, 1905, 
a state-sponsored pogrom occurred, 11 Jews were murdered, 
150 wounded, and the police forbade the mutual Christian- 
Jewish self-defense to intervene. In the course of World War 1 
about 3,000 deported Jews reached Kirovograd. Among them 
was the Lida yeshivah with 96 pupils. During the Civil War 
there were three pogroms in 1919: the first, on February 4-5, 
claimed the lives of 13 Jewish self-defenders; the second, on 
May 15-17, resulted in 1,926 killed; and the third, on August 
u1, claimed about 1,000 victims. The last two pogroms were 
staged by the Grigoryev gang. With the establishment of the 
Soviet regime, Jewish institutions were closed down and Jew- 
ish communal life was suppressed. In 1926, 18,358 Jews (27.6% 
of the total population) lived in Kirovograd, with the number 
dropping to 14,641 (14.6%) by 1939. During the 1920s trade was 
liquidated, and some Jewish merchants went to work in fac- 
tories, while 142 families settled on land. In 1925 there were 
2,500 Jewish artisans, and they composed the vast majority 
in some trade unions, such as 99% in the tailors union and 
75% in the printers’ union. In 1929 most of the workers in the 
textile industry were Jews, and among 6,000 workers of the 
farm machinery factory — 900 were Jews. In the 1920s there 
were several Yiddish schools, but due to the pressure of the 
authorities and the russified parents most of them closed in 
the 1930s. The Germans occupied the town on August 14, 1941. 
The registration by nationality showed a bit more than 5,000 
Jews in town. On August 23 and in mid-September Einsatz- 
kommando 4b murdered a few hundred Jews. Several hun- 
dreds of men were taken to a camp and killed after a while. On 
September 30, 1941, all Jews were gathered together, taken to 
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anti-tank ditches about 3 km. from town, and murdered there. 
Anyone hiding who was caught was executed in prison. Only 
about ten Jews survived. In 1970 the Jewish population was 
estimated at about 10,000. The synagogue was closed by the 
authorities in 1957 but returned to the community in 1991 as 
Jewish life revived despite large-scale emigration. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Die Judenpogrome in Russland, 2 (1909), 
138-43; E. Heifetz, The Slaughter of the Jews in the Ukraine in 1919 
(1921), 243-8; Rosenthal, in: Reshumot, 3 (1923), 413-14; E. Tch- 
erikower, Di Ukrainer Pogromen in Yor 1919 (1965), index. 


[Yehuda Slutsky / Shmuel Spector (2”4 ed.)] 


KIRSANOV, SEMYON ISAAKOVICH (1906-1972), Rus- 
sian poet. Kirsanov was born in Odessa as the son of a tailor 
and graduated there from the philological faculty in 1925. He 
became a disciple of the Soviet writer Vladimir Mayakovsky. 
He continued that poet's tradition of brash, masculine verse 
with unconventional imagery and metrics and unexpected 
verbal acrobatics. Kirsanov was one of the very few Soviet 
poets to build on the foundations laid by the futurist move- 
ment. He favored social and political subjects. Much of his 
poetry is declamatory in form and propagandistic in content. 
Though outwardly similar to much of mediocre Soviet verse, 
it is redeemed by its hyperbolic quality which imparts to it a 
myth-like quality. Among his more noteworthy collections 
are Stikhi v stroyu (“Verses in Military Formation,” 1932), and 
Mys zhelaniya (“The Cape of Desire,’ 1938). The best of his 
longer poems include Tovarishch Marks (“Comrade Marx,’ 
1933), Poema o robote (“A Poem About the Automaton,” 1935), 
and Noch pod Novy vek (“New Century’s Eve,” 1937). During 
World War 11 Kirsanov wrote much anti-Nazi verse. He also 
produced rhymed ditties for propaganda posters, and was the 
creator of Zavetnoye slovo Fomy Smyslova (“Mark the Words 
of Foma Smyslov”), an anti-Nazi comic strip serialized in So- 
viet army newspapers. His marked fondness for biblical im- 
agery may be connected with memories of childhood in the 
intensely Jewish milieu of Odessa. Thus, a poem written in the 
late 1940s is entitled Edem (“Paradise”) — an unusual instance 
of a biblical word used as a title for a Russian poem. Kirsanov’s 
best-known post-Stalin poetic work - and one of the most 
important of the “thaw” - was Sem dney nedeli (“Seven Days 
of the Week,” 1957). This long narrative poem, modeled after 
the account of the creation in Genesis, states that the Soviet 
system has been successful in creating material objects, but 
that real man, free of cowardice and greed, is yet to be created. 
The poem was violently denounced as anti-Soviet slander, but 
Kirsanov succeeded in weathering the storm. 


[Maurice Friedberg] 


KIRSCHBAUM, ELIEZER SINAI (1798-1870), physician 
and author; leader of the *Haskalah in Galicia; born in Sien- 
iawa, Poland. In 1816 he went to Berlin to study medicine and 
later practiced in Cracow, where he distinguished himself dur- 
ing the cholera epidemic in 1831. In appreciation, the senate of 
the Republic of Cracow awarded him a building plot. As own- 
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ership of land was forbidden to Jews, Kirschbaum took out a 
certificate of baptism, but he nevertheless remained faithful to 
Judaism. From his student days he was in contact with David 
*Friedlaender and Leopold *Zunz. He was a member of the 
*Verein fuer Kultur und Wissenschaft des Judentums and in 
1821 presented it with a memorandum in which he adopted 
a positive attitude toward the idea of a Jewish state, identi- 
fied himself with the program of Mordecai Manuel *Noah, 
but advocated Ethiopia instead of the United States as the 
transitional territory to Erez Israel. His works include Leket 
Shirim u-Melizot (1820, Heb. and Ger.), a collection of poems 
and proverbs; Hilkhot Yemot ha-Mashiah (1822), in which 
he interpreted messianism as the political, non-miraculous 
redemption of the Jewish people; Maimonides Specimen Di- 
acteticum (1822); Vorschlaege betreffend einige gesellschaftliche 
Institutionen (1842), lectures on social institutions; Aufsaetze 
im Gebiete der Religion und des sozialen Lebens (1843), essays 
relating to religion and socialism; and Es ist noch heute oder 
Der Familie Apotheose (1858). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Ginzig, in: Ozar ha-Sifrut, 3 (part 4, 1890), 
9-10; Sefer Kraka (1959), 81-83; N.M. Gelber, Toledot ha-Tenuah ha- 
Ziyyonit be-Galizyah, 1 (1958), 24-29. 

[Moshe Landau] 


KIRSCHBRAUN, ELIJAH (1882-1931), leader of *Agudat 
Israel in Poland. Kirschbraun, who was born in Warsaw into 
a religious family and was a notable scholar, formed an inde- 
pendent religious organization in Warsaw in 1911, and in 1912 
took part in the founding convention of Agudat Israel in Ka- 
towice. After World War 1, when the Jewish communities were 
constituted in independent Poland, he was elected chairman 
of the Jewish community council in Warsaw and representa- 
tive of religious Jewry on the Warsaw municipal council. Be- 
tween 1922 and 1931 Kirschbraun was member of the Polish 
parliament (Sejm) and member of its security committee. He 
was chairman of the Agudat Israel faction in parliament, and 
vice president of the “Jewish club” (“Koto”) in 1926. His per- 
sonal integrity and efforts for the benefit of the public won ap- 
preciation among all sectors of Jewry and Polish government 
circles. In the 1922 elections he recommended that his party 
join the *minority bloc led by Y. *Gruenbaum, but after Pil- 
sudski’s coup (May 1926) he abandoned Gruenbaum’s policy 
and supported the Sanacja regime. His last act, on his death- 
bed, was to send a letter to Pilsudski, which both the Jewish 
public and Polish leaders regarded as a testament, urging full 
and just rights for the Jews in independent Poland. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Majchrowski et al. (eds.), Kto byl kim 
w drugiej Rzeczypospolitej (1994), 316. 
[Yitzchak Arad] 


KIRSCHENBAUM, MORDECHAI (Motti; 1939-_), Israeli 
television producer and broadcaster. A graduate of the Univer- 
sity of California in theater, cinema, and television, Kirschen- 
baum was among the founders of Israeli television. Producer 
in the 1970s of a hugely popular weekly satirical show called 
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Nikw’i Rosh (“Cleaning the Head”), in 1976 he won the Israel 
Prize for radio, film, and television arts. The program was 
not without its critics and was subject to political pressure. 
Kirschenbaum’s tenure as head of Hebrew programming at 
Israel Television, including the drama department, was not 
renewed in 1979 by Tommy *Lapid, the Likud-appointed 
Broadcasting Authority director-general. In 1993 he was ap- 
pointed the Authority’s director-general by Shulamit *Aloni, 
the Meretz communications minister. Kirschenbaum’s period 
as director-general, until 1998, was characterized by strict im- 
partiality in editorial decision-making, despite his generally 
leftist outlook, as well as protection of broadcasters from po- 
litical pressure. Yet he failed in financial management, and the 
Broadcasting Authority ran into a heavy deficit. Moreover, rat- 
ings dropped with the creation of a second, privately run and 
more commercially oriented second channel (Channel 2). In 
2001 Kirschenbaum headed the television production com- 
pany that won the tender for Channel 10 television, another 
commercial station. Subsequently he also co-hosted Channel 
10's popular and free-wheeling London and Kirschenbaum talk 


show with Yaron London. 
[Yoel Cohen (24 ed.)] 


KIRSCHNER, EMANUEL (1857-1938), German hazzan and 
composer. Born in Upper Silesia, Kirschner became a mu- 
sic student at the Jewish Teachers’ Training College, Berlin, 
in 1874. In 1877 he taught in the Berlin Jewish community’s 
school and was appointed assistant hazzan in its new syna- 
gogue. Four years later he was appointed chief cantor at the 
Great Synagogue of Munich and teacher in the synagogue 
school. His principal work Tehillot le-El Elyon (“Praises to 
the Almighty,” 1896) for cantor, choir, and organ, written in 
four parts, gave prominence to traditional melodies. Kirsch- 
ner also published studies on various aspects of synagogue 
music. He died shortly after the destruction of his synagogue 
by the Nazis. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sendrey, Music, indexes; A. Friedmann, Dem 
Andenken Eduard Birnbaums, 1 (1922), 78; E. Zaludkowski, Kultur- 
Treger fun der Yidisher Liturgye (1930), 199; J. Hohenemser, in: Pro- 


ceedings of the Third Annual Conference-Convention of the Cantors 
Assembly of America (1950), 11-15. 


[Joshua Leib Neeman] 


KIRSCHSTEIN, MORITZ (1826-1900), pedagogue, active 
in Reform Judaism. Born in Chodziez (Poznan), he received 
his talmudic education in Glogau and, under the guidance 
of Israel b. Gedaliah *Lipschuetz, in Danzig (Gdansk). After 
studying philosophy in Berlin, where he also studied under 
L. *Zunz, he taught religion at the Jewish community’s boys’ 
school, and from 1866 he was director of the first Jewish reli- 
gious school in Berlin. He was a member of the commission 
that compiled the Reform prayer book for the Berlin commu- 
nity and was entrusted by Abraham *Geiger with editing the 
German text of the prayers. Kirschstein published Der Un- 
terricht in der Religion und im Hebraeischen (1863), on teach- 
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ing religion and Hebrew; and Der Unterricht in der biblischen 
Geschichte (1871), on the teaching of biblical history. A col- 
lection of scientific treatises, lectures, speeches, and sermons, 
among them Avnei Zikkaron (Predigten; 1902), was published 
after his death. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Festschrift zur Feier des hundertjaehrigen 


Bestehens der Knabenschule der juedischen Gemeinden in Berlin (1926), 
107; A. Kober, in: LBYB, 2 (1957), 111. 


[Encyclopaedia Judaica (Germany)] 


KIRSCHSTEIN, SALLI (1869-1935), German writer and art 
collector. Kirschstein, who was born in Kolmar, Poland, be- 
came a prominent merchant in Berlin. He was active in Jew- 
ish affairs and as director of the Juedischer Volksverein did 
much to help foreign Jews living in Germany during World 
War 1. Kirschstein was an expert on Jewish art and wrote ar- 
ticles on the subject for many publications. His main work in 
this field was a study of Jewish engravers, Juedische Graphiker 
aus der Zeit von 1625-1825 (1918). He amassed an important 
collection of Jewish art and cult objects, the catalog of which 
appeared as Die Judaica Sammlung (1932). Most of his collec- 
tion was bequeathed to the Hebrew Union College, Cincin- 
nati. By collecting Judaica, Kirschstein wished to emphasize 
that Judaism had its own cultural traditions. Like his contem- 
poraries Max Grunwald and Heinrich Frauberger, Kirschstein 
created a concept of presenting Jewish art as based on tradi- 
tion and history. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Gutmann, “The Kirschstein Mu- 
seum of Berlin, in: Jewish Art, 16-17 (1991), 172-76; M. Osborn, “Eine 
Sammlung juedischer Kunstdenkmiler. Das Museum Kirschstein in 
Nikolassee bei Berlin, in: Der Schild (March 15, 1926). 


KIRSHBLUM, MORDECAI (1910-1993), rabbi and Zionist 
leader. One of the most prominent leaders of religious Zionism 
in the United States during the 20% century, Kirshblum was 
born in Bialistok, Poland, and immigrated to America at the 
age of 13. He received his Orthodox rabbinic ordination in 
1931 at the Isaac Elchanan Theological Seminary, which was 
a division of what later became the Yeshiva University. He 
accepted a pulpit at the Jewish Community House in 1944, 
one of the only institutions associated with the Jewish Center 
Movement in the United States that also housed a synagogue. 
He held this position for more than 20 years, serving the Ben- 
sonhurst Jewish community in Brooklyn, New York. Because 
of his extraordinary oratorical skills in English, Yiddish, and 
Hebrew, he addressed many other audiences throughout the 
city. When he became president of the Mizrachi Organiza- 
tion of America in 1952, he traveled throughout the country 
on its behalf, forging it into a powerful force within American 
Zionism, during the five years he held the office. As a member 
of the Jewish Agency Executive, to which he was appointed 
in 1956, he served as director of the Agency's Torah Educa- 
tion and Culture Department and of the Aliyah Department 
of the American Section. In 1968, Kirshblum settled in Israel 
and became head of the Agency’s Aliyah and Absorption 
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Department in Jerusalem. His fervent advocacy of religious 
Zionism attracted many disciples who ultimately served the 
movement both in the United States and Israel. His brother 
I. Usher Kirshblum was for many years the rabbi of the Con- 
servative Kew Gardens Hills Jewish Center. 


[Stanley M. Wagner (24 ed.)] 


KIRSHON, VLADIMIR MIKHAILOVICH (1902-1938), 
Soviet playwright. Kirshon was trained by the Communist 
Party as a lecturer and propagandist, and in 1925 became sec- 
retary of the Association of Proletarian Writers in Moscow. 
During the Stalinist purges he was expelled from the Com- 
munist Party 1937, arrested, and executed for “bureaucratic 
attitudes” and “Trotskyism”. His writings were banned until 
1956, when he was “rehabilitated.” In 1962 the Soviet Union 
took official note of the 60" anniversary of his birth. 

Kirshon’s plays generally deal with contemporary Com- 
munist themes, and are strongly propagandist. His first play 
was “Red Dust,’ about the degeneration of a revolutionary 
during the years of the New Economic Policy. Then came 
Konstantin Terekhin (1926), written in collaboration with A. 
Uspenski, that deals with the moral dissolution of a young 
Communist and the reaction of loyal Communist youth. 
Relsy gudyat (“The Rails Are Humming,” 1928) portrays the 
clash between a Soviet Communist factory administrator and 
the engineering experts of the old regime, still employed in 
Soviet industry. The play “Bread” (1930) dealt with the accu- 
mulation of private property in the kolkhozes. His last play, 
Bolshoy den (“The Great Day,’ 1936) predicted the outbreak of 
war between the U.S.S.R. and Nazi Germany. Kirshon’s work 
has been translated into many languages. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: EJ. Brown, The Proletarian Episode in Rus- 
sian Literature, 1928-1932 (1953), 229ff., 265; L. Tamashin, Vladimir 


Kirshon (Rus., 1965). 
[Yitzhak Maor] 


KIRSTEIN, LINCOLN (1907-1996), U.S. impresario, arts pa- 
tron, and dance historian. Born in Rochester, New York, he be- 
came interested in dance while at Harvard and soon emerged 
as one of the creative personalities in modern American bal- 
let. He persuaded Russian-born choreographer George Bal- 
anchine, whom he met in London in 1933, to go to the United 
States, where the great master’s artistic vision would evolve 
in freedom for almost 50 years. In 1934, with Balanchine and 
Edward Warburg, Kirstein cofounded the American Ballet, 
which acted as the official ballet of the Metropolitan Opera 
from 1935 to 1938. In 1936 Kirstein founded Ballet Caravan 
to present American works. Among its productions was Eu- 
gene Loring’s Billy the Kid, for which Kirstein wrote the li- 
bretto. Ballet Caravan and the American Ballet merged and 
disbanded in 1941. Kirstein, after serving with the U.S. Army 
during World War 11, formed a new company, Ballet Society. 
In 1948 this group, with Kirstein as general director and Bal- 
anchine as artistic director, was invited to become the resident 
company of the New York City Center of Music and Drama, 
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and changed its name to the New York City Ballet. Kirstein 
was also the sponsor of Japanese theater in the U.S., includ- 
ing Gagaku (dancers and musicians) and Kabuki (classic dra- 
matic theatre). Kirstein did considerable research and was a 
leading dance historian. He founded and edited the scholarly 
periodical Dance Index (1942-48) and published books on 
Fokine (New York, 1935); Nijinsky (New York, 1974); and the 
New York City Ballet (New York, 1973). Among his awards are 
the Order of the Sacred Treasure (Japanese government, 1960); 
the Benjamin Franklin Medal of the Royal Society of the Arts 
(1981), and the National Medal of Arts (1985). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: IED, 4:26-30 
[Marcia B. Siegel / Amnon Shiloah (2"4 ed.)] 


KIRSTEIN, LOUIS EDWARD (1867-1942), U.S. depart- 
ment store executive and public worker. Kirstein was born in 
Rochester, New York. Leaving home at 16, he spent seven years 
as a traveling salesman. In 1912 he joined Filenes, the Boston 
department store, as vice president, subsequently becoming 
a director of the other stores in the Federated Group. Kirstein 
did much to develop Filenes and to advance employee rela- 
tionships. He played an important part in the public life of 
Boston, serving as president of the public library and chair- 
man of the port authority. Within the Jewish community his 
most significant contribution was as president of the Federa- 
tion of Jewish Charities, where he first assumed leadership in 
1919, enlarging its activities and encouraging it to cope with 
the responsibilities of the depression period. He was also presi- 
dent of the Beth Israel Hospital and chairman of the General 
Committee of the American Jewish Committee. 


[Sefton D. Temkin] 


KIRSZENBAUM, JESEKIEL DAVID (1900-1954), painter, 
draftsman, and etcher. His work is a synthesis of abstract and 
representational painting. Kirszenbaum was born in Staszow, 
Poland, and began his career by painting signs for the local 
tradesmen. At the age of 17 he went to Germany, where he 
studied for a short period at the Bauhaus in Weimar. Later 
he moved to Berlin where he worked for newspapers as an il- 
lustrator and cartoonist under the pseudonym Duvdevani. In 
1933 he settled in Paris. His paintings of this period include 
biblical themes. During the German occupation he went into 
hiding; his studio was looted and his wife deported and mur- 
dered. After World War 11 he returned to Paris. His work is 
characterized by its nostalgic evocation of the past, particu- 
larly of the world of his childhood. This is especially true of 
his postwar paintings. On a journey to Brazil in 1948 he wit- 
nessed the carnival at Rio de Janeiro with its fantastic figures. 
His paintings of this subject, which evoke the Jewish festivi- 
ties he had known as a child, express an element of East Euro- 


pean mysticism. 
[Elisheva Cohen] 


KIRSZENSTEIN-SZEWINSKA, IRENA (1946-_), Polish 
track and field athlete, winner of seven Olympic medals and 
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10 European Championship medals; member of the Interna- 
tional Women’s Sports Hall of Fame. Kirszenstein-Szewinska 
was born in Leningrad (now St. Petersburg), Russia, but her 
parents soon moved the family back to their native Poland, for 
which Kirszenstein-Szewinska made her Olympic debut as an 
18-year-old at the 1964 Tokyo Olympics. There she won a gold 
medal as a member of Poland’s world record-setting 4 x 100m. 
relay team (43.6) and silver medals in the long jump with a 
leap of 21’ 7%”, as well as the 200 m., with her mark of 23.1 set- 
ting the European event record. Four years later at the Mexico 
City Olympics, Kirszenstein-Szewinska won the 200 m. event 
in 22.5, breaking her own world record set three years earlier, 
and won a bronze medal in the 100 m. event (11.19). 

At the 1971 European Championships, Kirszenstein-Sze- 
winska won a bronze medal in the 200 m. sprint, and then 
won the bronze in the same event the following year at the 1972 
Olympics (22.74). In 1973, Kirszenstein-Szewinska switched 
to the 400 m. event, and the following year became the first 
woman to break 50 seconds at that distance. At the 1976 Olym- 
pics in Montreal two years later, she set a world record (49.29) 
in winning the 400 m. gold medal. Kirszenstein-Szewinska 
participated in the Moscow Olympics in 1980, but pulled a 
muscle in the semifinals of the 400 m. and was eliminated. 

Overall, Kirszenstein-Szewinska won three Olympic 
gold medals, two silver, and two bronze - tying the record 
for most medals won by a woman in Olympic athletic com- 
petition - and five gold, one silver and four bronze med- 
als in the European Championships. Between 1973 and 1975 
she won 38 consecutive 200 m. races, and between 1973 and 
1978 she won 36 straight 400 m. races — both being the lon- 
gest winning streaks in these events in history. Other high- 
lights of her career include tying the 100 m. world record in 
1965 (11.1); being the first woman to hold world records in the 
100 m., 200 m., and 400 m. at the same time; lowering her 
own world record in the 200 m. (22.0) in 1974; and lowering 
her 400 m. world mark (49.0) at the World Championships 
in Duesseldorf in 1977. 

Kirszenstein-Szewinska was named Poland’s Athlete of 
the Year in 1965 as well as Outstanding Woman Athlete in the 
World by Tass, the official Soviet press agency. In 1966 she was 
named World Sport Magazine’s Sportswoman of the Year, and 
in 1974 United Press International's (up1) Sportswoman of the 
Year and Track & Field News Woman Athlete of the Year. She 
was elected to the International Women’s Sports Hall of Fame 
in 1992 and was named a member of the International Olym- 
pic Committee in 1998. 

[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 


KIRYAS JOEL, an incorporated hasidic village 60 miles (90 
km.) northwest of New York City, just outside the village of 
Monroe. It was settled in 1974 on property purchased by Ka- 
hel Yatev Lev, a Brooklyn-based congregation, representing 
the Satmar hasidic group. 

The village was the fulfillment of a long standing aspira- 
tion of the Satmar Rebbe, Rabbi Joel * Teitelbaum (1888-1979). 
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KIRYAS JOEL 


The rebbe, a Holocaust survivor, arrived in New York in 1947 
and settled in the Williamsburg section of Brooklyn. He was 
a prominent Orthodox leader in Hungary of the 1930s and 
gathered a large following of Hasidic Jews throughout his 
first decades in America. He stressed ultra-Orthodox reli- 
gious standards and showed fierce opposition to Zionism and 
the State of Israel. 

Teitelbaum often spoke of his desire to fulfill the Maimo- 
dean imperative (Yad, Deot 6:8) to “forsake the cities of evil 
doers.” He further emphasized that he desired a settlement 
free of any Zionist influences. However, provided prospective 
villagers adhered to these standards, he did not seek to limit 
their ranks to his own followers. In addition, he wanted the 
village to be close enough to sources of livelihood. 

Despite the opposition of some influential Satmar com- 
munal leaders, who feared fragmentation of the group, the 
rebbe promised that he would divide his time between the pro- 
posed village and those Hasidim remaining in Williamsburg. 
Over two decades beginning in the early 1960s, assorted plans 
to purchase properties in Staten Island, northern New Jersey, 
Congers, New York, and other sites came to naught. 

It was in the early 1970s, when the rebbe appointed 
Leibush Lefkowitz, the president of Congregation Yatev Lev 
and a wealthy businessman, to the task of seeing the project 
to fruition that matters moved towards a conclusion. 

In the fall of 1974 the first families settled in Kiryas Joel. 
Among Teitelbaum’s stated demands of the village’s residents 
was that women dress modestly, secular literature be avoided, 
and, in keeping with his anti-Zionist stance, no Hebrew be 
spoken. 

In 1977 the community’s large synagogue was opened. 
Eventually the village, which incorporated in 1977, would fea- 
ture over 50 prayer groups in assorted synagogues. This was 
reflective of the village’s rapid growth and tolerance of differ- 
ing orientations within ultra-Orthodoxy. The 2005 population 
was estimated at over 15,000. 

After the rebbe’s passing in 1979 and the succession of 
his nephew Rabbi Moshe Teitelbaum (1915-2006), the com- 
munity was plagued by a series of controversies. In the late 
1980s a dissident group, who opposed the appointment of 
Moshe’s son Aaron to various rabbinic positions in Kiryas Joel, 
founded a rival congregation, Bnei Yoel. This group would 
eventually establish its own synagogues and educational net- 
work in the village. 

A further split took place in recent years with Moshe 
in ill health, as followers of Aaron and his brother, Zalmen 
Leib, battled for communal leadership. In struggles that have 
at times become violent and have also been played out in the 
courts, the two factions have largely established rival congre- 
gations, each claiming be the legitimate representative of the 
community. Their rival viewpoints are represented in com- 
peting Yiddish newspapers with Der Yid speaking for Zalmen 
Leib’s contingent and Der Blatt for Aaron's. 

In the 1990s the village established a public school for its 
developmentally disabled children This move was challenged 
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KIRYAT ANAVIM 


in the courts as a violation of church-state separation and was 
still pending in 2006. 

Interestingly, right-wing dissidents, in Kiryas Joel and 
throughout the ultra-Orthodox world, also criticized the 
school, which they viewed as conforming to religiously pro- 
hibited standards of secularization. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.S. Teller, Divrei ha-Yamim (n.d.); M.A. 
Zabel, Ha-Kehillah be-Tifarto (n.d.); S.Y. Gelbman, Rezgon Zaddik 
(1998). 


KIRYAT ANAVIM (Heb. D°23y 1777; “Vineyard City”), kib- 
butz in the Judean Hills, 8 mi. (12 km.) W. of Jerusalem, affili- 
ated with Ihud ha-Kevuzot ve-ha-Kibbutzim, founded in 1920 
by Third Aliyah agricultural workers from Eastern Europe, 
who were later joined by immigrants from other countries. The 
initiative for founding a kibbutz at this spot came from Akiva 
*Ettinger, who wished to work out methods for modern hill 
farming, land reclamation, and afforestation. As the Zionist in- 
stitutions had insufficient means to aid the settlers, who in the 
initial years suffered severe hardships, they proposed transfer- 
ring the kibbutz to a better site in the Jezreel Valley, but the set- 
tlers insisted on staying on until their hill farm would become 
established. The development of deciduous fruit orchards, 
vineyards, and dairy cattle made Kiryat Anavim an important 
supplier to the population of Jerusalem. In the *Israeli War of 
Independence (1948), the kibbutz defended a highly endan- 
gered position and served as a base for Operations Nahshon 
and Makkabi - the first steps in opening the Jerusalem Corri- 
dor. In addition to field crops, the kibbutz operated factories 
manufacturing insulation and silicone products and ran a re- 
sort for which the woodland in the vicinity formed a suitable 
setting. Its population was 301 in 1968 and 314 in 2002. 
WEBSITE: wwwkiryatanavim.homestead.com. 
[Efraim Orni] 


KIRYAT ATA (Heb. 8X 77/7), town with municipal council 
status in northern Israel, 9 mi. (14 km.) N.E. of Haifa. It was 
founded in 1925 as a rural settlement. Abandoned after the 
1929 Arab riots, it was renewed in 1934 when one of the coun- 
try’s largest textile plants was erected there. In 1948, the town 
had 2,300 inhabitants and expanded quickly after the Israeli 
*War of Independence (1948), when the immigrant camp 
(ma’barah) Gilam was included in the municipal area and its 
inhabitants transferred to permanent dwellings. In 1967 Kiryat 
Ata received municipal status. The population steadily grew to 
25,000 in 1969, 41,800 in the mid-1990s, and 48,800 in 2002. 
The municipal area is about 8 sq. mi. (20 sq. km.). Residents 
earn their living in local industry, commerce, and services or 
commute to work. The Ata textile plant closed down in 1985. 
The name Kiryat Ata, originally Kefar Ata, is based on 
the Arabic denomination of the site (Kufratta), which in turn 
is assumed to have its origin in Aramaic. Remnants of build- 
ings, mosaic floors, and tombs of the late Roman and early 
Muslim period have been found. 
[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (274 ed.)] 
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KIRYAT BIALIK (Heb. j2°9x°3 n°; named after Hayyim 
Nahman Bialik), urban community with municipal council 
status (since 1950) in northern Israel, in the Haifa Bay area, 
founded in 1934 as part of the residential zone north of the 
industrial Bay area. The first settlers, 160 families, originated 
from Germany. In the ensuing years they were joined by im- 
migrants from European, African, and Asian countries. Kiryat 
Bialik had 900 inhabitants in 1944 and grew to 13,100 by 1969. 
In 1976 Kiryat Bialik received city status. In the mid-1990s the 
population was approximately 35,300, and at the end of 2002 
the population of Kiryat Bialik was 37,100 residents. 

Until the early 1950s, “Ahavah,” a Youth *Aliyah center 
for children with educational problems, was located at Kiryat 
Bialik. Initially a purely residential quarter with one- and two- 
family houses with gardens, Kiryat Bialik’s municipal area was 
enlarged northward on the east side of the Haifa-Acre high- 
way, multistory houses were built, public gardens planted, and 
a new industrial area developed in the northernmost part, 
including one of the country’s important textile factories. 
Today the city’s area consists of 7,200 dunams, with a large 
immigrant population, including Russians, Ethiopians, and 
Latin Americans. 

{Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


KIRYAT EKRON (Heb. 717/79 777/7), semi-urban community, 
with municipal council status (since 1963), in the Coastal Plain 
of Israel, 2 mi. (3 km.) S.E. of Rehovot. The town’ area is 0.8 
sq. mi. (2.2 sq. km.). Immigrants from Bulgaria and Iraq were 
housed soon after the Israeli *War of Independence (1948) in 
the former Arab village of ‘Aqir, abandoned in 1948. The site 
grew into a modern agglomeration which in 1969 had 4,100 
inhabitants, some of whom worked in local plants (e.g., a cot- 
ton gin), in farm work, and various enterprises in Rehovot and 
elsewhere. In the mid-1990s the population was approximately 
5,350, increasing to 9,600 in 2002, with four new neighbor- 
hoods created in the expanding community. 


{Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


KIRYAT GAT (Heb. 73 77/7), town with municipal status 
(from 1972) in the southern Coastal Plain of Israel. Kiryat Gat 
was founded in 1955 near the tell then held to be the site of 
Philistine *Gath. West of the present municipal area lay the 
village Falija, which was abandoned in 1948. It was destroyed 
after the “Ten Plagues” Operation in the *War of Indepen- 
dence, when Israeli forces laid siege to a large contingent of 
Egyptian forces there. Kiryat Gat, planned to serve as the ur- 
ban center of the *Lachish Development Region, expanded 
quickly, rising from 4,400 inhabitants in 1958, to 17,000 in 
1969. Of the adult population (1968), about 50% were immi- 
grants from Mediterranean countries, mainly North Africa, 
20% from Eastern Europe, mainly Romania, and 15% from 
Western Europe and North and South America, while the 
rest were Israeli-born or veteran Israelis. In the mid-1990s the 
population was approximately 38,300, increasing to 48,200 in 
2002, with a municipal area of around 4 sq. mi. (10 sq. km.). 
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The development of the town’s economy began with services 
rendered to the Lachish Region’s rural settlements and with 
industries based on farming produce, e.g., cotton ginneries. 
These were soon followed by large cotton and wool spinning 
and weaving plants, clothes factories, and a sugar factory. In 
the later 1960s other enterprises developed. The local labor 
demand made it necessary to attract additional population 
by stepping up apartment building. The industrial area, to the 
southwest of the town, was twice enlarged to make room for 
new enterprises, while the commercial region in the center 
was replanned and a municipal park laid out. At the end of 
the 1990s Intel Industries opened a microprocessor factory in 
Kiryat Gat. The plant employed 3,700 workers. Another 400 
workers were employed in nearby factories servicing the In- 
tel plant. Average income in the city was considerably below 
the national average. 

[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


KIRYAT HAROSHET (Heb. nw n°7/), village in northern 
Israel, between Mount Carmel and the Tivon Hills, founded in 
1935 by workers from the Haifa industrial zone. It became the 
object of frequent attacks during the 1936-39 Arab riots and 
some of its first settlers were murdered. Although planned as 
an urban community, Kiryat Haroshet remained a small ham- 
let (with 217 inhabitants in 1969), as it was overshadowed by 
nearby *Kiryat Tivon and other centers. The name, literally 
translated as “City of Industry,” is in fact an allusion to bibli- 
cal Harosheth-Goiim mentioned in the report of Deborah's 
victory over the Canaanites (Judges 4) and assumed to have 
been located near this site. In 1979 Kiryat Haroshet was united 
with *Kiryat Tivon. 

[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


KIRYAT MALAKHI (Heb. °28?7 77/7), development town 
in southern Israel, 12 mi. (20 km.) N.E. of Ashkelon. Its name 
is the Hebrew for Los Angeles, whose Jews financed its first 
housing scheme. 

Kiryat Malakhi was founded in 1950 as a *ma’barah (im- 
migrant transit camp). It gradually became a center based on 
the variegated produce of the quickly developing agricultural 
hinterland. In 1965 Kiryat Malakhi received municipal coun- 
cil status and in 1998 city status. Its area is around 2 sq. mi. (5 
sq. km.). In 1968 it had 7,500 inhabitants, 50% of whom were 
from Asian and African countries, 35% were Israeli-born or 
veteran Israelis, and 15% from Eastern Europe. A large poul- 
try slaughterhouse and packing plant, an ice-cream factory, 
and factories for textiles, cardboard, plastics, leatherwear, and 
metal were located in the town. In 2002 the population was 
19,100, including about 3,000 Ethiopian Jews, with income 
about half the national average. Israel’s president, Moshe *Kat- 
zav, was a former mayor of the town. 


[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


KIRYAT MOTZKIN (Heb. 7??377) 77/7), urban community 
in the Haifa Bay area in Israel, founded in 1934 as part of the 
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KIRYAT SHEMONAH 


residential zone north of the Bay area allocated for industry. 
Its name commemorates Leo *Motzkin. 

The first settlers, the majority of whom came from East- 
ern Europe, lived in one- and two-family houses with gar- 
dens. Kiryat Motzkin’s layout was gradually superseded by 
large apartment houses as the population grew from a few 
hundred at the end of the 1930s to 3,700 in 1948, reaching 
13,800 in 1969. In 1976 Kiryat Motzkin received city status; 
its area was expanded to 1.2 sq. mi. (3.1 sq. km.). In the mid- 
1990s the population was approximately 33,400, increasing to 
39,400 in 2002. Kiryat Motzkin is the commercial center of 
the “Kerayot” area. 

WEBSITE: www.kiriat-motzkin.muni.il. 

[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


KIRYAT ONO (Heb. i]iX 77/7), an urban settlement in cen- 
tral Israel, 5 mi. (8 km.) east of Tel Aviv. Founded in 1939 as a 
moshav by immigrants from European countries, Kiryat Ono 
(originally Kefar Ono) is named after the ancient site of *Ono, 
which is assumed to have been a few kilometers further south. 
The 40 founder families initially lived together with Arab 
Bedouins. The settlement, which numbered 377 inhabitants 
in 1948, expanded quickly when new immigrants, many of 
whom had entered the country on “illegal” ships, were housed 
in it. There were 6,530 inhabitants in 1951, 8,363 in 1961, and 
14,200 in 1969. In 1992 Kiryat Ono received city status with 
an area of about 2 sq. mi. (5 sq. km.). In 2002 the population 
was 23,900. Kiryat Ono is principally a residential area on the 
border of the Tel Aviv conurbation, and economically depen- 
dent on the large city. 

[Shlomo Hasson / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


KIRYAT SHEMONAH (Heb. ayinw 7p; “City of Eight”), 
town in northern Israel, in the Huleh Valley, founded in 1950 
when a local camp for new immigrants (*ma’barah) was 
transformed into a permanent residential area. In 1953 it re- 
ceived municipal council status and in 1974 it become a city, 
with an area of about 4 sq. mi. (10 sq. km.). The name Kiryat 
Shemonah commemorates Joseph *Trumpeldor and seven 
others who fell in 1920 in the defense of neighboring Tel Hai 
(*Kefar Giladi) against an attack led by notables of Khalisa 
village, which stood until 1948 on the site of what would later 
become Kiryat Shemonah. The town grew from 3,300 inhab- 
itants in 1954 to 6,000 in 1956 and 10,000 in 1959, although 
the lack of solid economic foundations caused a much larger 
turnover of population in that period. The population then 
reached 15,300 in 1969 and stabilized somewhat. The old- 
est part of the town, in the valley between the narrow basalt 
ridge (the “Snake Head”), had small houses with adjoining 
auxiliary farms. Later, the main part of the town developed 
with multistory houses on the mountain slope to the west. In 
the mid-1990s the population was approximately 19,000, and 
by the end of 2002 it had risen slightly to 21,600, of whom 
18% were new immigrants; 30% of the city’s population was 
younger than 17. In 1969 local industry began to develop, e.g., 
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KIRYAT TIVON 


a spinning mill (the largest enterprise), a fruit-packing plant 
and other plants based on the region's farming produce, and 
textile factories. Some of the enterprises were initiated by the 
Upper Galilee (i.e., Huleh Valley) Regional Council, which 
has its seat at Kiryat Shemonah. In the initial years most of 
Kiryat Shemonah’s workers were employed as hired farm la- 
borers in the vicinity. This type of employment diminished in 
the 1960s, although the Huleh Valley settlements, including 
kibbutz factories, were still important sources of employment 
for Kiryat Shemonah inhabitants. The beginning of settlement 
of the *Golan after the *Six-Day War furthered the town’s de- 
velopment, though the city continued to suffer from severe 
economic problems, with income considerably below the na- 
tional average. The city served as an urban center for the rural 
settlements around it. 

From 1968 Kiryat Shemonah became the object of re- 
peated shelling from beyond the nearby Lebanese frontier. 
The escalation of attacks on the city at the end of the 1970s and 
the beginning of the 1980s led to the *Lebanon War. During 
these years the economic situation worsened and many resi- 
dents left the city. The shelling - mainly by the Hizballah or- 
ganization — continued after the end of the war, but to a lesser 
extent. Up to May 2000, when Israel withdrew its troops from 
Lebanon, the city was hit by 4,000 shells, causing 24 casualties 
and wrecking nearly 7,000 apartments and 250 cars. Since the 
withdrawal the Upper Galilee area, including Kiryat Shemo- 
nah, has enjoyed relative quiet. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Levenberg, Pirkei Kiryat Shemonah (1964); E. 
Spiegel, New Towns in Israel (1966). WEBSITE: www.k-8.co.il. 

[Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


KIRYAT TIVON (Heb. jivav n°7?), town with municipal 
council status (since 1958) in northern Israel, between the 
Jezreel and Zebulun valleys. A workers’ suburb, Kiryat Amal 
(“City of Toil”), was founded there during the Arab riots in 
1937 and expanded after World War 11. Its inhabitants were 
employed partly in Haifa and partly in auxiliary and full- 
fledged farms. In 1947, “Keret,’ an investment company formed 
by British Zionists, established a second suburb, Tivon, north 
of Kiryat Amal, which after the Israeli *War of Indepen- 
dence (1948) became an important holiday resort. In 1957, 
Tivon, which had 4,850 inhabitants, and Kiryat Amal with 
about 4,000 merged into Kiryat Tivon together with El-Roii, 
a moshavah founded in 1935 by immigrants from Kurdistan. 
In 1969 it had a population of 9,700, rising to 13,300 in 2002, 
including the population of *Kiryat Haroshet, which merged 
with Kiryat Tivon in 1979. The municipal area is 3.5 sq. mi. 
(9 sq. km.).The foremost economic branch continued to be 
the recreation and tourist trade, but by the beginning of the 
21°t century, Kiryat Tivon was no longer a tourist center. The 
town’s residents mostly commuted to work in nearby Haifa, 
Jokneam, and A fulah. 

Large natural oak and pine forests are located in the 
vicinity, and the *Bet She’arim antiquities lie within Kiryat 
Tivon’s muncipal area. The home of shomer (guardsman) 
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Alexander *Zeid has been transformed into a youth hostel. 
Basmat Tab‘tin, a Bedouin housing project, adjoins Kiryat 
Tivon in the northwest. The Oranim academic college, with 
5,500 students, founded by the kibbutzim movement, is lo- 
cated in the town. 

{Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


KIRYAT YAM (Heb. 0° 79}; “City of the Sea”), urban com- 
munity in northern Israel, in the Kerayot residential zone near 
the Haifa Bay shore. Kiryat Yam was founded in 1946, after 
beginnings in construction had already been made in 1939 
but were interrupted with the outbreak of World War 11. The 
settlement, with 650 inhabitants in 1948, expanded rapidly, 
reaching 16,000 in 1969 and 38,700 residents in 2002, with a 
municipal area of 2.7 sq. mi. (7 sq. km.). One- and two-family 
homes were gradually superseded by apartment houses. In- 
side the municipal area there was little industry, with most of 
the inhabitants employed in Haifa. Income was considerably 
below the national average. 


{Efraim Orni / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


KIRZHNITZ, ABRAHAM (1888-), Soviet bibliographer. 
Kirzhnitz, who was born in Bobruisk, was among the direc- 
tors of the well-known Jewish library there, and published ar- 
ticles on the problem of founding Jewish popular libraries. A 
member of the *Bund until 1920, he, like most of the members 
of his party, then joined the Communist Party. He was the au- 
thor of Di Yidishe Prese in der Gevezener Ruslendisher Imperye 
1823-1916 (1930); Di Yidishe Prese in Ratnfarband 1917-1927 
(1928), and Di Yidishe Prese in Vaysrusland (1925), pioneering 
works on the Jewish press in Eastern Europe. He edited the col- 
lection Der Yidisher Arbeter (4 vols., 1925-28), and a collection 
of documents (in Russian) on Jewish participation in the 1905 
Revolution (1928). Containing valuable material on the history 
of the Jewish workers’ movement in Russia, these collections 
stress the central role of the Bund. Kirzhnitz disappeared at 
the end of the 1930s at the time of the great purges. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kh. Shmeruk, Pirsumim Yehudiyyim bi-Verit 
ha-Moazot, 1917-1960 (1961), index; M. Altshuler (ed.), Pirsumim 
Rusiyyim bi-Verit ha-Moazot al Yehudim ve-Yahadut, 1917-1967 
(1970), index; Y. Slutsky (ed.), Sefer Bobruisk (1967), index; Rejzen, 
Leksikon, 3 (1929), 652-9. 

[Yehuda Slutsky] 


KIS, DANILO (1935-1989), Yugoslav author and translator. 
Born in Subotica, Kis survived the Holocaust and after the war 
completed high school in Cetinje, Montenegro. He received 
his B.A. from the Faculty of Philosophy at the University of 
Belgrade. He was a freelance writer, dramaturge in the Bel- 
grade Atelier 212 Theater, and lecturer on Serbo-Croat at vari- 
ous French universities. Kis wrote short stories, novels, essays, 
dramas, and television screenplays, translated poetry from 
French and Hungarian. He published The Mansard, Psalm 44 
(1962), but made his name with the meditative novel Garden, 
Ashes (1965 and 1978) in which the fascinating image of his 
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Jewish father who was killed in Auschwitz in 1944 appears for 
the first time. He went on to publish Early Griefs (1968) and 
Hourglass (1969) for which he was awarded the 1972 Belgrade 
NIN magazine prize for the best novel in Yugoslavia. 

A master of style, modern in expression, and an out- 
standing talent, Kis was attacked for his anti-Stalinist book, 
A Tomb for Boris Davidovich (1976), by a group of Belgrade 
writers and journalists. His reply was the polemic treatise The 
Anatomy Lesson (1978). He lived in isolation in Paris, away 
from public life, but surrounded by friends. In Paris he wrote 
The Encyclopedia of the Dead (1983). In 1984 he was awarded 
the Ivo Andri¢ Prize in Belgrade and in 1989 received the 
Bruno Schulz Prize in New York. He was a member of the 
Serbian Academy of Sciences and Arts and a Chevalier des 
arts et lettres (Paris, 1986). His works have been translated 
into English, French, German, Russian, Hungarian, Hebrew, 
and other languages. 

His mother was Montenegrine of the Orthodox faith. 
When he was five, his mother had him baptized in a Serbian 
Orthodox Church. His writings are deeply influenced by the 
Holocaust and his own family’s struggle for survival. Despite his 
use of dialect, his personal inclinations are decidedly cosmo- 
politan. He visited Israel and was impressed by it, but resented 
having apparently been described by someone as a non-Jew. 

In accordance with his will, he was buried ceremoniously 
in Saborna Crkva, the primary Serbian Orthodox Church of 


Belgrade. 
[Eugen Werber / Zvi Loker (24 ed.)] 


KISCH, prominent family in Prague. The name derived from 
the village of Chyse (Chiesch) in western Bohemia, from 
where the family came in the 17" century. For about 200 years 
it held the license for the only pharmacy in the Jewish quarter 
of Prague. One of its members was the physician ABRAHAM 
KISCH (1725-1803), the first Prague Jew to receive a doctor- 
ate in medicine (at Halle University in 1749). The founder of 
the Jewish hospital in Breslau (Wroclaw), he was head of the 
Prague community’s hospital. Abraham Kisch taught Latin to 
Moses *Mendelssohn and championed the admission of Jew- 
ish students to the universities. JosEPH KISCH opened the first 
modern private school in the Jewish quarter. His son ENOCH 
HEINRICH (1841-1918), a physician, specialized in balneology 
and was active in the development of the Bohemian spas, es- 
pecially Marienbad, where he also directed the Jewish hospice. 
His memoirs, Erlebtes und Erstrebtes (1914), are an important 
source for the history of Jewish Prague after the 1848 Revo- 
lution. When the Jews were expelled from Prague by Maria 
Theresa (1744), members of the family went to Holland and 
from there to England, where they founded other branches of 
the family (see *Kisch (British family)). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Kisch, Die Prager Universitaet und die 
Juden (1935, repr. 1969), 27ff., 128-38; R. Kestenberg-Gladstein, Neuere 
Geschichte der Juden in den boehmischen Laendern, 1 (1969), index; EJ, 
10 (1934), 18-22, incl. bibl.; UJE, 6 (1942), 400-3, incl. bibl.; L. Fuks, 


in: Studia Rosenthaliana, 3 (1969), 193-201. 
[Meir Lamed] 
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KISCH, family of British government officials descended 
from the *Kisch family of Prague. HERMANN MICHAEL KISCH 
(1850-1942) entered the Indian civil service in 1873 and rose to 
become a deputy secretary to the government of India, post- 
master-general of Bengal, and director-general of the Indian 
post office and represented India at four international postal 
congresses. He returned to England in 1904 and was active 
in Jewish affairs. His letters, A Young Victorian in India, were 
edited by his daughter Ethel A. Waley Cohen and published 
in 1957. Both of Kisch’s sons followed their father into gov- 
ernment service. Frederick Hermann *Kisch was a British 
delegate to the Versailles peace conference. His elder brother, 
SIR CECIL KISCH (1884-1961), joined the Indian civil service 
in 1909 and in 1917 went to India with Edwin *Montagu, the 
secretary of state for India, as his private secretary. In 1921 he 
became secretary of the Indian finance department and pro- 
moted numerous monetary reforms including the establish- 
ment of the Reserve Bank of India. Kisch represented India at 
the monetary conference at Geneva in 1933 and later served on 
the supervisory finance committee of the League of Nations. 
From 1933 to 1942 he was assistant under-secretary of state for 
India and from 1942 to 1943 deputy under-secretary. A man of 
wide-ranging interests, Kisch translated Russian poetry into 
English, published a standard work (with W.W.A. Elkin) on 
central banking, Central Banks - a Study of the Constitution 
of Banks of Issue (1928, 1932*), and wrote The Portuguese Bank 
Note Case (1932), the story of a famous fraud of the 1920s. He 
was knighted in 1932. Another member of the family, DAN- 
IEL MONTAGU KISCH (1840-1898), English traveler, voyaged 
to Australia and from there went to Mauritius and South Af- 
rica, where he settled. He became manager of a Natal sugar 
estate and later joined an expedition to Matabeleland where 
he was chief adviser to King Lobengula. From 1874 Kisch lived 
in Pretoria and was auditor-general of the Transvaal during 
the British annexation from 1877 to 1881. He campaigned for 
civic equality for the Jews in Transvaal. 


[Joachim O. Ronall] 


KISCH, ALEXANDER (1848-1917), Austrian rabbi and 
scholar. Born in Prague, Kisch studied at the Breslau Jew- 
ish theological seminary, and at various universities. In Paris 
he became a tutor in Baron Horace *Guenzburg’s house. He 
served as rabbi in Bruex (Most), Bohemia (1874-77); in Zur- 
ich, Switzerland (1877-81); in Jungbunzlau (Mlada Beleslav), 
Bohemia (1881-86); and at the Meisels Synagogue in Prague 
(1886-1917). While serving in Zurich, Kisch founded and pub- 
lished (1878-80) the first Swiss-Jewish weekly, Neue Israeli- 
tische Zeitung. In 1899, Franz Joseph 1 awarded Kisch a gold 
medal for 25 years’ service as a military chaplain; at the audi- 
ence, Kisch persuaded the monarch to strongly condemn an- 
tisemitism, which was then assuming alarming proportions 
after the *Hilsner trial for ritual murder. Kisch was the first 
and only rabbi in Austria to be appointed a government pro- 
fessor of religion (1900) and an inspector of religious educa- 
tion (1909). Among Kisch’s published works are: Papst Gregor 
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des Neunten Anklageartikel gegen den Talmud (1847), Hillel 
der Alte (1889), Das Testament Mardochai Meysels mitgetheilt 
und ... beleuchtet: Festschrift zum 300-jaehrigen Jubilaeum der 
Meyselssynagogue (1893), Das mosaisch-talmudische Eherecht 
von R. Ezechiel Landau (1900), and Versuch einer neuen Er- 
klaerung der in der Alkuinhandschrift Nr. 795 der Hofbibliothek 
Wien enthaltenen gotischen Fragmente (1902). 

Bruno *Kisch and Guido *Kisch were his sons. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Kisch, Alexander Kisch 1848-1917 (Ger., 
1934); G. Kisch (ed.), Breslau Seminary (1963), 423 (incl. bibl.) 


[Oskar K. Rabinowicz] 


KISCH, BRUNO ZECHARIAS (1890-1966), medical au- 
thority and Jewish scholar. Kisch was born in Prague, the son 
of Alexander *Kisch and brother of Guido *Kisch. He was one 
of the founders of the Juedisches Lehrhaus in Cologne and 
taught experimental medicine, physiology, and biochemistry 
at the university there until 1936, when he was forced to leave 
Nazi Germany. During that time, he made particular studies 
on reflexes and discovered the law of irradiation of autonomic 
reflex, proving that each reflex in the field of autonomic nerves 
influences the tone of the entire autonomic nervous system. 
Subsequently, he taught at Yale and Yeshiva universities in 
the United States. 

Kisch combined interests in several fields. He published 
several books on the relationship of religion and science, in- 
cluding Naturwissenschaft und Weltanschauung (1931), Wege 
zum Glauben (1935), and Gottesglaube und Naturerkenntnis 
(1936). He was a well-known authority on medical science, 
his special fields being biochemistry, cardiology, and electron 
microscopy. He was a founder and president of the Ameri- 
can College of Cardiology and contributed a great deal to the 
progress of medicine. He made significant contributions to the 
study of biochemistry and the study of enzymes and described 
the presence of procain-esterase in blood and tissues, and of 
the enzyme aminodehydrase in certain parts of the kidney. He 
also introduced a test for toxic goiter. Among his works on 
medicine is Electron Microscopy of the Cardiovascular System 
(1960). Kisch was also interested in Jewish numismatics, pub- 
lishing “Shekel Medals and False Shekels” (in Historia Judaica, 
3 (1941), 67-101) and Scales and Weights (1965). He wrote an 
autobiography, Wanderungen und Wandlungen (1966). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Reichert, in: American Journal of Cardiology, 
18 (1966), 967; Proggendorf, Biographisch-Literarisches Handwoerter- 
buchs, 6 (1923-31), 1323; S.R. Kagan, Jewish Medicine (1952), 178. 


[Alexander Tobias / Suessmann Muntner] 


KISCH, EGON ERWIN (1885-1948), German author and 
journalist. He was born in Prague, where he was active in 
Czech-Jewish literary circles. Kisch joined the staff of the 
Berliner Tageblatt in 1913 and had an adventurous career as 
a leftist writer and politician. In 1918, Kisch led the Commu- 
nist “Red Guard” in Vienna and a year later was sentenced to 
three months’ imprisonment and expelled from Austria. He 
returned to Berlin and, after the Reichstag Fire in 1933, was 
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arrested and deported to Czechoslovakia. Refused admission 
to Australia as an “undesirable alien” in 1934, Kisch caused a 
sensation by throwing himself overboard in Perth harbor. He 
was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment and was deported. 
Kisch fought in the Spanish Republican Army in 1937-38, emi- 
grated to New York in 1939, and eventually settled in Mexico. 
He returned to Prague in 1946, and became honorary presi- 
dent of the Prague Jewish community. His books reflect the 
times in which he lived and his own tumultuous journeys 
through many different lands (including the U.S.S.R. and 
China) and cultures. Always an exponent of the ideals of the 
“good European,’ he opposed all forms of nationalism. His 
most successful book was Der rasende Reporter (“The Rush- 
ing Reporter,’ 1924). After the Communist coup detat of Feb- 
ruary 1948 Kisch was appointed by the authorities to the “Ac- 
tion Committee,’ which supervised the activity of the Council 
of Jewish Religious Congregations in Bohemia and Moravia. 
His works include books about Prague and World War 1, the 
anthology Klassischer Journalismus (1923), Hetzjagd durch die 
Zeit (1925), Zaren, Popen, Bolschewiken (1927), and Paradies 
Amerika (1930). He also wrote Prager Pitaval (1931), an account 
of Czech scandals, lawsuits, and the Prague underworld; books 
on Prague Jewish life, such as Geschichten aus sieben Ghettos 
(1934; Tales from Seven Ghettos, 1948); and the autobiographi- 
cal Marktplatz der Sensationen (1945; originally published as 
Sensation Fair, 1941). Collections of Kisch’s writing appeared in 
Czech (3 vols., 1947-49) and in German (8 vols., from 1960). 
A last book appeared in Czech as Karel Marx v Karlovych Va- 
rech (“Karl Marx in Karlsbad,” 1949). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Utitz, Egon Erwin Kisch (Ger., 1956); D. 
Schlenstedt, Deutsche Reportage bei Egon Erwin Kisch (1959); Véstnik 
Zidovské nabozenské obce v Praze, 10 (1948), 165-7; 11 (1949), 136-8, 
164, 230, 304-5; 12 (1950), 149; D. HamSik and A. Kusak, O zurivém 
reportéru E.E. Kischovi (1962; includes bibliography). 


[Rudolf Kayser] 


KISCH, FREDERICK HERMANN (1888-1943), military 
engineer and Zionist leader. Born in Darjeeling, India, where 
his father, Hermann, was in the Indian Civil Service, Kisch 
finished in second place at the Royal Military Academy, Wool- 
wich, joined the Indian Army, and was posted to Baluch- 
istan in World War 1. He was wounded in France and again 
in Mesopotamia; the second wound prevented further active 
service. He was then appointed to the Directorate of Military 
Intelligence at the War Office in the section covering Russia, 
Persia, China, and Japan. He was a member of the British del- 
egation at the Paris Peace Conference (1919-21), and headed 
the military intelligence section. Although he was a lieutenant 
colonel by that time, he nevertheless failed to obtain a nomi- 
nation to the Staff College. He resigned from the army and in 
1923 accepted *Weizmann’s invitation to become a member 
of the Zionist Executive in Jerusalem and head of its Political 
Department. Later he became chairman of the Jerusalem Ex- 
ecutive, where his main task was to interpret the Jews to the 
Mandatory government and vice versa. Kisch’s problems were 
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compounded by his inevitable English orientation, so that 
while he and the British understood but did not agree with one 
another, he and the Jews agreed but did not understand one 
another. Anxious to find common ground with the Arabs, he 
met King Hussein of Hejaz (1924 and 1931), the emir Abdul- 
lah of Transjordan in Amman (1924), and Egyptian leaders in 
Cairo. He left the *Jewish Agency Executive in 1931 and en- 
gaged in private business in Haifa, at the same time advising 
the yishuv on security matters. His experiences are recounted 
in his book, Palestine Diary (1938). 

On the outbreak of World War 11 he returned to active 
service in the British Army and was sent to Egypt, where by 
1941 he was chief engineer, Eighth Army, with rank of brig- 
adier. He was responsible throughout all North Africa for 
maintaining the water supply lines for military construction 
during the advances and demolition during the retreats, and 
for designing mine fields and devising anti-mine measures. 
Almost at the end of the fighting he was killed while inspect- 
ing a German mine field and was buried in Tunisia. He was 
decorated by the British and French governments. Kefar Kisch 
and the Kisch Memorial Forest in Lower Galilee are named 
after him. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Bentwich and M. Kisch, Brigadier Fred- 
erick Kisch, Soldier and Zionist (1966). 

[Semah Cecil Hyman] 


KISCH, GUIDO (1889-1986), historian of law and of the legal 
status of Jews. Kisch, the son of Alexander *Kisch, was born in 
Prague. He was educated in Prague and taught the theory and 
history of law at Leipzig, Koenigsberg, Halle, and Prague uni- 
versities. Dismissed by the Nazis in 1933, for a time he taught 
Jewish history at the Breslau *Juedisch-Theologisches Semi- 
nar. In 1935 he immigrated to the United States and taught his- 
tory at the Jewish Institute of Religion in New York. In 1949 
he served as visiting professor at the University of Lund in 
Sweden. In 1953 he began to teach at the University of Basel, 
and settled in Switzerland in 1962. His main interest was the 
investigation of the legal position of the Jews as reflected in 
non-Jewish legal sources. 

Apart from many publications on medieval German law, 
Kisch wrote Juedische Aerzte im alten Prag (1934), Die Prager 
Universitaet und die Juden 1348-1848 (1935), Jewry-Law in 
Medieval Germany (1941), Sachsenspiegel and Bible (1941), In 
Search of Freedom, a History of American Jews from Czecho- 
slovakia (1949), Jews in Medieval Germany (1949), Forschun- 
gen zur Rechts-und Sozialgeschichte der Juden in Deutschland 
waehrend des Mittelalters (1955), Recht und Gerechtigkeit in 
der Medaillenkunst (1955), Gestalten und Probleme aus Huma- 
nismus und Jurisprudenz (1969), An Innovator of Hagaddah 
Illustration - Cyril Kutlik (1971), Studies in Medallic History 
(1975), and his autobiography, Der Lebensweg eines Rechtsh- 
istorikers: Erinnerungen (1975). He also prepared a new edi- 
tion of Pseudo-Philo’s Liber Antiquitatum Biblicarum (1949; 
cf. HJ, 12 (1950), 153ff.; and HUCA, 23 (1950/51), pt. 2, 81ff.). 
Kisch was the founder and editor of the periodical Historia 
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Judaica (1938-61), amalgamated in 1962 with the Revue des 
Etudes Juives; and continued as associate editor with the Re- 
vue. He edited the volume memorializing the Breslau semi- 
nary (1963). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jews of Czechoslovakia, 1 (1968), index; Fest- 
schrift Guido Kisch (1955); HJ, 23 (1961), 31, 159-63; G. Kisch (ed.), 
Das Breslauer Seminar (1963), 397-8; K. Froelich, in: Zeitschrift der 
Savigny-Stiftung fuer Rechtsgeschichte, 67 (1950), 450-9 (Ger. sec.); 
ibid., 68 (1951), 476-84. 


KISH (Heb. w?), Benjaminite from Gibeah, father of King 
Saul. He is variously described as the son of Abiel (1 Sam. 9:1), 
Jeiel (1 Chron. 9:35), and Ner (1 Chron. 8:33; 9:39). In 1 Chroni- 
cles 9:35 Jeiel is the keri for the ketiv Jeuel, the latter having the 
same vowel points as Abiel, indicating either Jeiel or Abiel. The 
correct reading is probably Abiel (cf. 1 Sam. 9:1). According to 
1 Samuel 14:50-51, Ner is not the father of Kish but his brother, 
which agrees with 1 Chronicles 9:36 where Kish is mentioned 
before Ner, implying that Kish was the older brother of Ner. 
The Bible does not say very much about Kish, except that he 
was a man of wealth, possessing servants and asses (1 Sam. 
9:1-3). Saul is mentioned as “the son of Kish” in 1 Samuel 10:11, 
among other places. The sepulcher of Kish was at Zela, in the 
country of Benjamin (11 Sam. 21:14), which was probably the 
landed property of his family. Both Saul and his son Jonathan 
were to be buried at this place (11 Sam. 21:14). 

The Akkadian adjective qisu, “given as a present,’ 
“granted” (derived from the verb qdsu, “to deed,’ “grant”) is 
attested in Akkadian personal names and provides a good et- 
ymology for the biblical name. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: CAD K, 280; D. Edelman, in: ABD, 
4:85-87. 


KISHINEV (Rom. Chisinau), capital of Moldova, formerly 
within Bessarabia. A Jewish cemetery is known to have ex- 
isted in a village near Kishinev during the 18" century. In 
1774, a hevra kaddisha was founded in the town with a mem- 
bership of 144. When Kishinev became the capital of Bessara- 
bia under Russian rule (1818) it developed rapidly, becoming 
a commercial and industrial center, and many Jews moved 
there from other places in Russia. The first rabbi of Kishinev 
was Zalman b. Mordecai Shargorodski. In 1816, R. *Hayyim 
b. Solomon Tyrer of Czernowitz laid the foundation stone of 
the Great Synagogue and in 1838, in the wake of the authori- 
ties efforts to hasten the assimilation of the Jews, the first 
Jewish secular school was opened. In time two other govern- 
ment schools were opened. The poet J. *Eichenbaum and the 
scholar J. *Goldenthal taught there. The *Haskalah movement 
won few adherents among the Jews of Kishinev. 

From 10,509 (12.2% of the total population) in 1847, the 
numbers of Jews in the city grew to 18,327 (21.8%) in 1867 and 
50,237 (46%) in 1897. At the close of the 19" century most of 
the Jews were engaged in commerce, handicrafts, and indus- 
try. About 20,000 Jews were in miscellaneous occupations, 
in particular in the garment and timber industries and in the 
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manufacture and trade of agricultural products, for which the 
region was noted. Jews owned many flour mills and plants for 
curing tobacco and drying fruit, and wine cellars. In 1898, 
29 of the 38 factories of all kinds in Kishinev were owned by 
Jews. Large commercial houses and printing presses were also 
owned by Jews and employed thousands of Jewish workers. 
Because of the policy of the Russian authorities, who deliber- 
ately fostered antisemitism and passed legislation restricting 
the sources of livelihood open to Jews, Kishinev had a particu- 
larly large number of poor and destitute who were supported 
by various charitable institutions. In 1898, the separate welfare 
organizations amalgamated to form the Society in Aid of the 
Poor of Kishinev. Until World War 1, the framework of Jew- 
ish life remained unchanged. 

Kishinev was the seat of the Bessarabian headquarters of 
several Jewish institutions, which included the *Jewish Colo- 
nization Association (1c), the *American Jewish Joint Dis- 
tribution Committee (after World War 1), and the American 
Joint Reconstruction Foundation. Judah Leib *Zirelson, the 
chief rabbi of Kishinev and Bessarabian Jewry (from 1909), 
founded a yeshivah here. There were also Jewish schools with 
instruction in Yiddish and Hebrew, and a *Tarbut school. In 
1898 there were 16 Jewish schools in Kishinev with 2,100 pu- 
pils; 700 Jewish pupils attended general schools. 


Persecutions and Pogroms 

The name of Kishinev became known to the world at large 
as a result of two pogroms. The first, initiated and organized 
by the local and central authorities, took place during Easter 
on April 6-7, 1903. Agents of the Ministry of the Interior and 
high Russian officials of the Bessarabian administration were 
involved in its preparation, evidently with the backing of the 
minister of the interior, V. *Plehve. The pogrom was preceded 
by a poisonous anti-Jewish campaign led by P. *Krushevan, di- 
rector of the Bessarabian newspaper Bessarabets, who incited 
the population through a constant stream of vicious articles. 
One of the authors of the most virulent articles was the local 
police chief, Levendall. In such a heated atmosphere any in- 
cident could have dire consequences, and when the body of 
a Christian child was found, and a young Christian woman 
patient committed suicide in the Jewish hospital, the mob 
became violent. A *blood libel, circulated by the Bessarabets, 
spread like wildfire. (It was later proved that the child was 
murdered by his relatives and that the suicide of the young 
woman was in no way connected with the Jews.) According 
to official statistics, 49 Jews lost their lives and more than 500 
were injured, some of them seriously; 700 houses were looted 
and destroyed and 600 businesses and shops were looted. The 
material loss amounted to 2,500,000 gold rubles, and about 
2,000 families were left homeless. Both Russians and Roma- 
nians joined in the riots. Russians were sent in from other 
towns and the students of the theological seminaries and the 
secondary schools and colleges played a leading role. The 
garrison of 5,000 soldiers stationed in the city, which could 
easily have held back the mob, took no action. Public outcry 
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throughout the world was aroused by the incident and protest 
meetings were organized in London, Paris, and New York. A 
letter of protest written in the United States was handed over 
to President Theodore Roosevelt to be delivered to the czar, 
who refused to accept it. Under the pressure of public opin- 
ion, some of the perpetrators of the pogrom were brought 
to justice but they received very lenient sentences. L.N. Tol- 
stoy expressed his sympathy for the victims, condemning the 
czarist authorities as responsible for the pogrom. The Russian 
writer Vladimir *Korolenko described the pogrom in his story 
“House No. 13” as did H.N. Bialik in his poem “Be-Ir ha-Hare- 
gah” (“In the Town of Death”). 

On Oct. 19-20, 1905, riots broke out once more. They 
began as a protest demonstration by the “patriots” against 
the czar’s declaration of Aug. 19, 1905, and deteriorated into 
an attack on the Jewish quarter in which 19 Jews were killed, 
56 were injured, and houses and shops were looted and de- 
stroyed: damages amounted to 300,000 rubles. On this oc- 
casion, some of the Jewish youth organized itself into *self- 
defense units. The two pogroms had a profound effect on 
the Jews of Kishinev. Between 1902 and 1905 their numbers 
dropped from around 60,000 to 53,243, many immigrating to 
the United States and the Americas, while many more left af- 
ter the second attack. The economic development of the town 
was brought to a standstill. 


1914-1939 
During World War 1, when Russian units retreated from the 
Romanian front in 1917-18, they looted Jewish houses on 
their homeward journey. When the Romanian army entered 
the town soon afterward, it proved no less savage in its treat- 
ment of the Jews. Romanian rule, which lasted for 22 years 
(1918-40), made no improvement in the condition of the Jews, 
who were still harassed by official and unofficial antisemi- 
tism. However, their numbers increased through the arrival 
of waves of refugees from the pogroms in the Ukraine during 
the Russian Civil War. As in the past, the local agitators were 
led by students, especially from the theological seminary and 
the faculty of agriculture. The local press was once more in 
the fore in propagating antisemitism; most prominent were 
the official organ Romania Noua (“New Romania’), Cuvan- 
tul Moldovenesc (“The Moldavian Word”), and especially the 
Scutul National (“The National Defender; published from 
1921) which declared from the start its aim of fighting “against 
the Jew-boys, the speculators, the parasites, and the corrupt.” 
There was also an antisemitic periodical, Gindul Neamului. 
When the authorities deprived many of the Jews of Kishinev 
(and Bessarabia in general) of their citizenship in 1924, they 
lost their very means of livelihood. Hardly a year went by 
without demonstrations, riots, looting, and threats against 
the Jews. In these activities, members of the antisemitic or- 
ganization “National and Christian Defense League,’ headed 
by A.C. *Cuza, played a leading role; they organized frequent 
“parades” with the intention of terrorizing the Jews and fo- 
menting riots against them. In addition, the authorities took 
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official measures, such as the closure of Jewish institutions, 
schools, newspapers, and cultural organizations. Many Jew- 
ish youth left for Erez Israel or America. In 1938 the Jews were 
further hit by the antisemitic laws of the Cuza government, 
and more of them lost their civic rights. 

Many Zionist movements were active in Kishinev, espe- 
cially under Romanian rule; almost all trends of Zionism were 
represented, including a strong *He-Halutz movement. Zion- 
ists and Yiddishists waged a sharp struggle to determine the 
character of the Jewish schools. The Yiddishists at first gained 
the upper hand. For political reasons — in order to weaken the 
influence of Russian culture - the Romanian authorities at first 
encouraged the development of independent Jewish educa- 
tion. Education in Hebrew made steady progress; outstand- 
ing among the leading Hebrew schools was the Magen David 
secondary school, founded in 1923. The authorities later tried 
to restrict Jewish education but it continued until Russian an- 
nexation in June 1940. Among the noteworthy achievements 
was the Hebrew kindergarten (1918) of the Yavneh society, the 
institute for the training of kindergarten teachers (1921), and 
the cultural center, which published its own monthly, Min ha- 
Zad. Sportsmen from Kishinev participated in the First and 
Second *Maccabiahs which were held in Erez Israel in 1932 
and 1935; many of them remained in the country. 

From the close of the 19 century, a large number of He- 
brew books were published in the town. Rabbinical works, 
as well as a variety of textbooks for the Hebrew and Yiddish 
schools, were also published. In 1912 there was a Russian 
Zionist weekly, Yevreyskaya Khronika. Many Yiddish newspa- 
pers appeared but they were shortlived (Dos Bessaraber Leben, 
Der Morgen, Der Yid, the weekly Erd und Arbet (1920-35) of 
the Ze’irei Zion party). Unzer Tseit, an important daily, was 
published between 1922 and 1938, with a few brief interrup- 
tions, under the direction of the lawyer Michael Landau. 

By German-Russian agreement, in June 1940 Russia an- 
nexed Bessarabia. During the year of Russian domination 
(until July 1941), all Jewish institutions were closed down and 
the Zionist movement outlawed. In May 1941 the authorities 
arrested and exiled to Siberia all who were defined as enemies 
of the regime: these included the activists of the various Jew- 
ish movements and the wealthy Jews. 

There were 70,000 Jews in the town on the eve of the 


Holocaust. 
[Jean Ancel] 


Holocaust Period 

On July 17, 1941, Kishinev was occupied by German and Ro- 
manian units, who entered it together with units of Einsatz- 
gruppe D. The massacre of Kishinev’s Jews began immediately 
under the auspices of the Einsatzgruppe, and by the time the 
concentration of Jews into a ghetto was completed, about 
10,000 had been slaughtered. The order to establish a ghetto 
and to wear the yellow badge was issued by the Einsatzkom- 
mando unit 11a, which from time to time took a number of 
people out of the ghetto and killed them. The Romanian gen- 
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darmerie acted similarly; German and Romanian reports 
mention three such operations. On August 1, 411 persons were 
killed by the Germans. The 39 survivors, who buried the dead, 
were returned to the ghetto to inform its inhabitants of the 
deed. On August 7, Unit 11a liquidated 551 Jews on the pretext 
of their being communist agents. On August 8, Romanian 
gendarmes removed 500 men and 25 women from the ghetto 
for forced labor. A week later, 200 of them were returned, as 
unfit for work, while the rest disappeared. Although docu- 
mentation is available only on these three operations, it ap- 
pears from eyewitness accounts that the method was more 
frequently employed. 

On Oct. 4, 1941, deportations began to *Transnistria, 
the first group containing 1,600 persons. After this, between 
700 and 1,000 Jews were deported daily, the last group leav- 
ing on October 31. Many of the deportees were robbed and 
murdered on the way to the Dniester River, while mass mur- 
der took place on the banks of the river, carried out by the 
Romanian gendarmes and German soldiers. In Transnistria 
Jews were sent to various camps and ghettos, where two- 
thirds of them died from epidemics, hunger, and exposure. 
The exact number of dead is not known, but taking into ac- 
count the proportion of those killed in Bessarabia from the 
time of the Romanian and German conquest until the de- 
portations to Transnistria on the one hand, and the number 
of those who died in Transnistria on the other, it may be es- 
timated that of the 65,000 Jewish inhabitants in Kishinev in 
1941, 53,000 perished. 


Contemporary Period 

In 1947 there were 5,500 Jews in Kishinev. In November 1956 
Rabbi Greenberg of Kishinev was compelled to sign a gov- 
ernment-organized protest against the Sinai Campaign which 
was published in Izvestiya. Restrictive measures were im- 
posed on the Jewish community in the 1960s. The bar-mitz- 
vah ceremony was forbidden in 1961; all synagogues but one 
were closed in 1964; and mohalim were repeatedly warned to 
cease performing circumcisions; the baking of matzah, how- 
ever, was permitted in 1965. The Jewish cemetery, halved in 
area to make room for development, was completely closed 
in the 1960s and tombstones were damaged and destroyed, al- 
though the new cemetery was kept in order. Thirty-one Jews 
were arrested for “economic crimes” in 1962. In 1967 several 
Jewish students were expelled from the university when they 
refused to make a public denunciation of Israel's “aggression.” 
A Jewish dramatic society established in 1966 with about 100 
members put on a performance of Hershele Ostropoler. The of- 
ficial census of 1959 reported 42,934 Jews in Kishinev; in 1970 
the Jewish population was estimated at approximately 60,000; 
and in 1998 it was put at around 21, 000. 


[Theodor Lavi] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Errera, Les Massacres de Kishinev (1903); 
I. Singer, Russia at the Bar of the American People (1904); C. Adler, 
The Voice of America on Kishineff (1904); Die Judenpogrome in Russ- 
land, 1-2 (1910); American Joint Reconstruction Foundation, Report 
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of Activities 1924/26; B. Dinur, in: Be-Kishinev bi-Melot 60 shanah 
(1963), 243-59; E. Feldman, in: He-Avar, 17 (1970), 137-50. HOLO- 
CAUST PERIOD: M. Carp, Cartea Neagrd, 3 (1947), index; M. Mircu, 
Pogromurile din Basarabia (1947); Broszat, in: Gutachten des Insti- 
tuts fuer Zeitgeschichte (1958), 102-82. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. 
Landau, O Viatd de luptd (1971), 73-97; Hebrew version: Maavak 
Hayyay (1970). 


KISHON (Heb. Jiv’"?), river which drains the Jezreel Valley. 
The upper reaches are dry in summer and torrential in win- 
ter. Numerous small streams branching out from the hill of 
Moreh, the Jenin Valley, and elsewhere in the Jezreel Valley 
converge on the river. In the middle of its course, the Kishon 
has for the most part been drained. From Sha’ar ha-Amakim, 
between the Jezreel Valley and the plain of Acre—Haifa, it be- 
comes a perennial river, flowing the last 6 mi. (10 km.) of its 
total length of 25 mi. (40 km.) along the Carmel and issuing 
into the Mediterranean approximately 2 mi. (3 km.) northeast 
of Haifa. Just before it runs into the sea, it reaches a width of 
65 ft. (20 m.) Due to its swampy character, the Kishon was 
a serious obstacle to transport in early times. The irregular 
flow of the river gave rise to the Arabic name “The Cut River” 
(Nahr al-Mugatt‘a). 

The Kishon appears in connection with the defeat of 
Sisera by Barak and Deborah in the battle of Mt. Tabor (Judg. 
4, 5), in which the Canaanite chariots mired in the swamps of 
the Kishon basin fell prey to the Israelite attack. As a result, 
the river is praised in the Song of Deborah (Judg. 5:21). The 
victory is also commemorated in Psalms 83:10. The prophets 
of Baal, defeated by Elijah on Mt. Carmel, were slaughtered on 
the banks of the river (1 Kings 18:40). Some scholars ascribe 
various paraphrases in the Bible to the Kishon: “the brook that 
is before Jokneam” (Josh. 19:11) and “the waters of Megiddo” 
(Judg. 5:19). The assumption by some scholars that the bibli- 
cal Kishon is Wadi al-Bira, which flows eastward from Mt. Ta- 
bor, on the basis of the nearby city of Kishion in the territory 
of Issachar, is usually rejected. The Kishon is called Pacida by 
Pliny (Historia Naturalis 5:19) and Cyson or Flum de Cayphas 
(“River of Haifa”) by the Crusaders. Arab authors also refer to 
it as Nahr Hayfa. In the last decade, the issue of the river was 
deepened and a channel 984 ft. (300 m.) long, 164 ft. (50 m.) 
wide and 13 ft. (4 m.) deep was excavated to form an auxiliary 
harbor to Haifa, serving as a fishing harbor and depot. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abel, Geog, 1 (1933), 467ff.; I. Garstang, 
Joshua-Judges (1931), 299 ff.; Zimbalist (Zori), in: BIES, 13 (1947), 


28 ff. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


KISHON, EPHRAIM (formerly Ferenc-Kishont; 1924- 
2005), Israeli satirist, playwright, film writer, and director. 
Born in Budapest as Ferenc Hoffman, Kishon studied sculp- 
ture and painting. After the Nazi invasion of Hungary, he was 
deported to a concentration camp and managed to escape and 
survive in hiding in Budapest. “They made a mistake - they 
left one satirist alive,’ he wrote in his book “The Scapegoat?” 
Kishon began publishing humorous essays and writing for 
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the stage in post-war Communist Hungary. He immigrated 
to Israel in 1949 and acquired a mastery of Hebrew with re- 
markable speed, starting a regular satirical column in the easy- 
Hebrew daily, Omer, after only two years in the country. From 
1952, he wrote a column (called “Had Gadya”) which became 
one of the most popular in the country. It appeared in the daily 
Maariv, and was devoted largely to political and social satire 
but included essays of pure humor. His extraordinary inven- 
tiveness, both in the use of language and the creation of char- 
acter, was applied also to the writing of innumerable sketches 
for theatrical revues. His full-length play, Ha-Ketubbah, “The 
Marriage Contract,” had one of the longest runs in the Israeli 
Theater, while his feature films, Sallah Shabbati and Blaumilch 
Canal, which he wrote, directed, and produced, enjoyed inter- 
national distribution. His sketches and plays have been per- 
formed, in translation, on the stages and television networks 
of several countries. Many titles and various collections of 
his humorous writings have appeared in Hebrew as well as in 
translation, the English translations including Look Back Mrs. 
Lot (1960), Noah’ Ark, Tourist Class (1962), The Sea-sick Whale 
(1965), and two books on the Six-Day War and its aftermath, 
So Sorry We Won (1967), and Woe to the Victors (1969). Two 
collections of his plays have also appeared in Hebrew, Shemo 
Holekh Lefanav (1953) and Maarkhonim (1959). In many ways, 
Kishon, an immigrant who never got rid of his Hungarian ac- 
cent, shaped the notion of “Israeliness.” An ardent Israeli pa- 
triot, he was one of Israel’s best unofficial ambassadors abroad, 
and spent the last years of his life in Switzerland and Tel Aviv. 
Kishon published the Hebrew novel “The Bald Truth” in 1998; 
a collection of articles, “Picasso's Sweet Revenge,’ in 2002; and 
many books for children. In 2002 he was awarded the Israel 
Prize for his lifetime achievement and for his contribution to 
society and state. 

By 2005, 43 million copies of Kishon’s books had ap- 
peared in translation worldwide, 33 million in Germany alone. 
In fact, Kishon’s books played an important role in shaping the 
image of Israel and the Israeli in postwar Germany and kin- 
dled the interest of many readers and publishers in Israel and 
its modern literature. In 1978 he was honored with the Aachen 
“Carnival Society Against Deadly Seriousness” award, the most 
distinguished award in West Germany for humorous works. 

For a list of Kishon’s works in English translation, see 
Goell, Bibliography, and the 1rHL website at www.ithLorg.il. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 756. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: R.L. Cargnelli, “Chumour israeliano: E. Kishon,” in: 
Rassegna Mensile di Israel, 35 (1969), 454-60; N. Bacharach, “Olim 
ve-Koletim bi-Shenot ha-Hamishim bi-Re’i Yezirato shel E. Kishon? 
in: Alon la-Moreh le-Sifrut, 16 (1996), 109-22; A. Zanger, “Zionism 
and the Detective: Imaginary Territories in Israeli Popular Cinema 
of the 1960s,” in: Journal of Modern Jewish Studies, 3:3 (2004), 307-173 
Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung (January 31, 2005). 

[Getzel Kressel / Anat Feinberg (24 ed.)] 


KISLEV (Heb. 02), the post-Exilic name of the ninth month 
of the Jewish year. The name occurs in Assyrian inscriptions, 
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in biblical records (Zech. 7:1; Neh. 1:1), and frequently in the 
Apocrypha and in rabbinic literature (e.g., Megillat Taanit) 
with variants in Assyrian and Palmyrian inscriptions and 
Greek transcriptions. The etymology of the term has not yet 
been satisfactorily elucidated. Like *Marheshvan, it consists 
of 29 or 30 days, in either common or *leap years. The 1°t of 
Kislev never falls on the Sabbath. In the 20 century, Kislev, 
in its earliest occurrence, extended from November 4" to 
December 374 (44), and, in its latest, from December 3*¢ to 
31t (January 1°). 

Historic days in Kislev comprise: (1) 1°t of Kislev, the an- 
nouncement of a series of public fasts in Judea in the interces- 
sion for rain in years of drought (Taan. 1:5); (2) 3°¢ of Kislev, 
the anniversary of a Hasmonean victory over the Greeks (Meg. 
Taan. 339); (3) 7** of Kislev, the anniversary of the death of 
Herod (ibid.); (4) 21° of Kislev, “the day of Gerizim,” com- 
memorating the decision by Alexander the Great in favor of 
the Temple of Jerusalem against the rival Samaritan claim for 
the Temple on Mount *Gerizim (Meg. Ta’an 339-40, with vari- 
ance of the date in Yoma 69a and parallels); (5) 25» of Kislev 
to 2"4 (34) of *Tevet, the festival of *Hanukkah. 


[Ephraim Jehudah Wiesenberg] 


KISLING, MOISE (1891-1953), French painter. Kisling was 
born in Cracow, where he studied at the Academy of Fine Arts. 
In 1910 he went to Paris and lived there in poverty until an 
anonymous benefactor, on the recommendation of the nov- 
elist Sholem *Asch, offered him a year’s allowance. Influenced 
by Cézanne, Kisling painted sober, chromatically restrained 
landscapes of Britanny and the Pyrenees, and by 1914 was sell- 
ing well. On the outbreak of World War 1 he enlisted in the 
French Legion, but after being wounded in action resumed 
his career in Paris. He became a close friend of *Modigliani, 
with whom he shared his studio. From 1941 to 1946 Kisling 
found refuge from the Nazis in the U.S., where he painted 
many portraits, including one of the pianist Artur Rubinstein. 
Kisling’s serene and calm paintings reveal his character. Their 
hint of melancholy is a characteristic shared with nearly all 
the artists of Jewish origin who worked in Paris between the 
two world wars. Strongly outlined and painted carefully in 
cool, restrained colors, his figures have much in common with 
those of Picasso's early “Blue Period,” but his work has perhaps 
a closer affinity to certain works of the New Objectivity school 
that flourished in the Weimar Republic. Kisling was fully im- 
mersed in the centuries-old belle peinture of classical France. 
His paintings, mostly landscapes, flower still lifes, and nudes, 
are characterized by his particular sensitivity. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Charensol, Moise Kisling (Fr., 1948); A. 


Salmon, Kisling (1928). 
[Alfred Werner] 


KISS, JOZSEEF (1843-1921), Hungarian poet. Kiss, one of 
Hungary’s greatest literary figures, was born in Mezécsat. His 
father was a shopkeeper, his mother the daughter of a Lithu- 
anian cantor. The boy was sent first to the yeshivah of Miskolc 
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and later to other Hungarian yeshivot, but he ran away. When 
he was 19 his mother died and his father failed in business, and 
he was compelled to become an itinerant melammed (Hebrew 
tutor). For three years he wandered through the Hungarian 
provinces - an experience on which he was later to draw for 
material about Magyar and Jewish peasant life. In 1867 Kiss 
tried unsuccessfully to persuade the Pest Jewish community 
to sponsor the publication of his first collection of verse. He, 
therefore, had it published privately, under the title Zsidé dalok 
(“Jewish Poems,” 1868), but it was a failure. He then worked as 
a proofreader in a printing firm. In 1870 he became editor of 
the magazine Képes vildg (“Picture World”), but it ceased pub- 
lication in 1873. Under the pseudonym “Rudolf Szentesi” he 
then wrote a series of eight popular detective novels inspired 
by the works of Eugéne Sue and entitled Budapesti rejtelmek 
(“Secrets of Budapest,” 1874). From 1875 to 1876 he was an edi- 
tor of Zsidé Evkényv, Hungarian Jewish Yearbook. 

Kiss first made an impact as a poet in 1875, when a pub- 
lic performance of his ballad Simon Judit (“Judith Simeon” 
was given good reviews by Ferenc Toldy and other Hungarian 
critics. This recognition, however, did nothing to alleviate his 
financial plight and he accordingly left Budapest for Temes- 
var, where he became secretary to the Jewish community 
(1876-82). After his arrival there another volume of his poetry 
was published, and as a result he was elected a member of the 
distinguished Petdéfi literary society in 1877. By 1882 he had 
become a celebrity. His Unnepnapok (“Holy Days,’ 1888) was 
commissioned by the Pest Jewish community, but repudiated 
by it because of its unacceptable religious views. He had a job 
for some time in an insurance company but in 1890, with the 
backing of some friends, launched a successful literary journal, 
A Heét (“The Week”). As its editor he gained a reputation as the 
leading figure in Hungarian literature. He reached the pinnacle 
of his fame with the publication of a bibliophile edition of his 
collected poems, and on his 70" birthday was honored with 
election to the exclusive Kisfaludy literary society. 

Jozsef Kiss’s early poems followed the tradition of 19*- 
century Hungarian verse, although their heroes were Jews 
on the road to assimilation rather than Hungarian nobles 
and peasants. The first professing Jew to achieve fame as a 
Hungarian writer, he broke new ground with poems about 
social change, moral degeneration, and the breakdown of 
traditional Jewish family life (Szép Batoné, 1877; Simon Judit, 
1875; Jehovah, 1884). In other poems he describes the cruelty 
of economic life in the city: Mese a varrogéprél (“Song of the 
Sewing Machine,’ 1884), and De Profundis (1876). The theme 
of antisemitism recurs in all his poems. During *Tisza-Eszlar 
and other blood libels he wrote Az dr ellen (“Against the Tide,” 
1882) and the pogroms in Russia occasioned Uj Ahasvér (“The 
New Ahasuerus, 1875) and Odessza (1905). In all these works 
he expressed a love for the Jew which has no equal among 
Hungarian Jewish poets. Echoes of the 1905 Russian Revolu- 
tion and the idea of world revolution found their way into his 
poems Knyaz Potemkin (1906) and Tiizek (“Flames”). He com- 
memorated his Lithuanian grandfather in the poem Legendak 
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a nagyapdmrol (“Legends of My Grandfather,’ 1888). His later 
poems are “pearls” of Hungarian lyrics, examples of which are 
O mért oly késén (“Why So Late”) and Borongds (“Brooding”). 
Important collections of his verse include Kiss Jozsef dsszes 
kolteményei (“Collected Poems of Joseph Kiss,” 1930), Levelek 
hullasa (“When the Leaves Fall,” 1908), Esteledik, Alkonyodik 
(“Nightfall, Twilight,” 1920). English translations of his poems 
appear in W.N. Loew’s Modern Magyar Lyrics (1926). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Rubinyi, Kiss Jozsef (Hung., 1926); A. 
Roth, Judem im ungarischen Kulturleben in der zweiten Haelfte des 
19. Jahrhunderts. Die ersten bedeutenden juedischen Dichter in der un- 
garischen Literatur (1934), 15-21; Kiss Jozsef és kerek asztala (1934); S. 
Scheiber, Zsidé néprajzi adatok Kiss Jozsef mtiveiben (1948); Magyar 
Trodalmi Lexikon, 1 (1963), 645-48; A. Komlos, in: IMIT, 54 (1932), 


49-73. 
[Baruch Yaron] 


KISS AND KISSING. Although frequently mentioned in the 
Bible, kissing was regarded by the rabbis (Gen. R. 70:12) as ob- 
scene except in three instances: as a sign of respect - Samuel 
kissed Saul after he was anointed king (1 Sam. 10:1); as a salu- 
tation if meeting after a long interval - Aaron kissed Moses 
(Ex. 4:27); and in farewell - Orpah kissed her mother-in-law 
Naomi (Ruth 1:14). R. Tanhuma stated that kissing is also 
permissible between close relatives: Jacob kissed Rachel even 
before their marriage (Gen. 29:11). Kissing on the mouth was 
regarded as unhygienic and the custom of the Medes to kiss 
only the hand was praised by R. *Akiva (Ber. 8b). 

According to the Talmud (BB 17a) the patriarchs and 
Aaron, Moses, and Miriam died from a kiss of God (mitah 
bi-neshikah). This was considered the highest privilege and 
was reserved for the pious (Ber. 8a; Maimonides, Guide of the 
Perplexed, part 3, 51 end). 

In later rabbinical literature, it is stated that a man should 
avoid kissing women because this leads to lewdness. Leviticus 
18:6 “None of you shall approach to any that is near of kin to 
him to uncover their nakedness” is interpreted by Maimo- 
nides to refer “not only to sexual relations but to embracing 
and kissing too” (Sefer ha-Mitzvot, Negative Commandment, 
no. 353). A husband should not kiss his wife during menstrua- 
tion and after she has given birth (see *Niddah); these periods 
last until the termination of the woman’s “uncleanness” and 
her immersion in a *ritual bath. To kiss a woman other than 
one’s mother, wife, daughter, or sister was regarded as inde- 
cent and was forbidden. 

To kiss religious objects is a sign of reverence and is a tra- 
ditional custom popularly observed by Orthodox Jews: when 
putting on the fallit, the fringes are kissed; so are the tefillin; 
the mezuzah on the doorpost is kissed when leaving or enter- 
ing a room, as is the Torah scroll when it is carried in a pro- 
cession in the synagogue. It is also customary to kiss a Bible 
or prayer book if it falls on the floor. In some communities, 
children kiss the hand of their father on Friday eve before re- 
ceiving the parental blessing at the commencement of the Sab- 
bath (* Kabbalat Shabbat). Hasidic Jews kiss the hand of their 
rebbe and pious Jews the stones of the *Western Wall. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, in: MGW], 65 (1921), 253-76, 323-49 
(incl. bibl.); LM. Epstein, Sex Laws and Customs in Judaism (19677), 
105-9. 


KISSIN, HARRY, BARON (1912-1997), financier and patron 
of the arts. Kissin was born in Danzig of Russian-Jewish par- 
ents. After living in Switzerland he settled in England in 1933, 
and devoted himself to finance, becoming executive chairman 
of the Guinness Peat Group Ltd., merchant bankers, and chair- 
man and director of other city companies. He was appointed 
chairman of the Institute of Contemporary Arts in 1969, and 
in 1973 director of the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, 
and chairman of the Royal Opera Trust. Kissin was a long- 
time friend of Harold Wilson, who frequently consulted him 
on trade matters; in the 1950s, when Wilson's Labour Party was 
in opposition, Kissin used Wilson as a consultant. In 1974 Kis- 
sin was given a life peerage by Wilson. Kissin was a generous 
supporter of Jewish and Israeli causes and was a governor of 
the Hebrew University. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB. 


[Michael Wallach / William D. Rubinstein (2"¢ ed.)] 


KISSINGEN (Bad Kissingen), town in Bavaria, Germany. 
The presence of Jews in Kissingen during the 13" century is 
attested by Jewish victims of the *Rindfleisch massacres (1298). 
Nothing more is heard of them until 1650, when local butch- 
ers complained that Jews were illegally practicing their trade. 
Complaints against their growing number were lodged in 1798. 
In 1801 a cemetery was established; a synagogue was built in 
1852 and another in 1902. The community numbered 181 (17% 
of the total population) in 1816; it then fluctuated between 300 
and 350, reaching a temporary peak of 504 in 1925. In 1933 
there were 344 (4%) Jews living in Kissingen; their number 
had been reduced to 63 through emigration by Dec. 17, 1939. 
Bad Kissingen was an important health resort and the catering 
and hotel business was largely in Jewish hands. Seckel Bam- 
berger, the district rabbi (1902-32), established a large chil- 
dren’s sanatorium in 1905; in 1919 and 1927 wards for women 
and the aged were added. 

On Nov. 10, 1938, the synagogue was burned down, and 
numerous shops and hotels were looted. The rabbi’s sons were 
bound together, paraded through the town, and forced to dig 
up sacred objects consigned to the genizah in the communi- 
ty’s cemetery. In April 1942, 23 of the remaining 43 Jews were 
transported to *Izbica near *Lublin and others to Theresien- 
stadt. The city possesses the pinkas kahal (1770-1820) and 
maintains the cemetery. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Weinberg, Die Memorbuecher der juedi- 
schen Gemeinden in Bayern, 2 vols. (1937-38), 109-17; Germ Jud, 2 
(1968), 401; FJ W, 290; PK; Part of the communal archives (1770-1938) 
are in the Jewish Historical General Archives in Jerusalem. 


KISSINGER, HENRY ALFRED (1923- ), U.S. secretary of 


state, winner of the Nobel Peace Prize. Born into an Ortho- 
dox Jewish family in the Bavarian town of Furth, and named 
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Heinz Alfred, Kissinger immigrated to New York in 1938. He 
attended high school at night, working during the day at a 
shaving brush company. He went to the City College of New 
York at night for a degree in accounting, which was his father’s 
occupation. In 1943 his schooling was interrupted when he was 
drafted into the Army. While serving at Camp Claiborne, La., 
Kissinger met and came under the influence of Fritz Kraemer, 
a German refugee who was 35 and had European doctorates 
in law and political science. For many years, Kraemer, a con- 
servative of a Central European background, was Kissinger’s 
guide and mentor, and helped forge his fundamental political 
beliefs. After getting out of the Army, Kissinger, on Kraemer’s 
recommendation, enrolled at Harvard University, where he 
wrote an appreciative dissertation on the diplomacy of the 
19'b-century Austrian statesman Prince Metternich, who was 
famous for his policy of suppressing any movement threaten- 
ing the existing dynastic order. Kissinger’s academic years, in 
which he helped set up the Harvard International Seminar, 
provided a base for his career in world politics. The seminar 
brought aspiring younger leaders to Harvard for a summer of 
study under his direction and provided him with a network 
of contacts around the world in years to come. He headed 
the seminar from 1951 to 1969. He also founded and edited 
a quarterly magazine on foreign affairs, Confluence, which 
lasted six years. 

While still at Harvard, he obtained an appointment as 
staff director of a study group on nuclear weapons and for- 
eign policy at the Council on Foreign Relations in New York. 
His first book, Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy, published 
in 1957, argued against the doctrine of massive retaliation, 
which implied full-scale nuclear war, and in favor of a “lim- 
ited nuclear war” that would not escalate into total destruc- 
tion. The book became a bestseller. The council received all 
the royalties, Kissinger all the credit. Kissinger then became 
the director of a Special Studies Project to define the nation’s 
critical choices. The project was sponsored by Nelson Rock- 
efeller. In the report that emerged from the study, Interna- 
tional Security: The Military Aspect, in 1958, Kissinger lent his 
name to the doctrine that it was necessary to develop tactical 
nuclear weapons in order to prepare to fight a limited nuclear 
war. Kissinger later backed away from that view, and in 1961, 
in The Necessity for Choice, he declared that a limited nuclear 
war was untenable in practice, and he supported a doctrine 
of conventional warfare, with the use of nuclear weapons as a 
last resort. Kissinger received tenure at Harvard in 1959 and 
the rank of full professor of government in 1962. Although he 
was a Democrat, he also served as a part-time consultant to 
Rockefeller, a Republican, who in 1959 had become governor 
of New York. Kissinger had a small role in the administration 
of John F. Kennedy as a part-time consultant, but when Rock- 
efeller sought the Republican presidential nomination in 1964, 
Kissinger worked as an adviser. 

In 1965, Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge asked him to 
visit South Vietnam as a consultant. For the United States, the 
Vietnam War was in an early stage. Although Kissinger came 
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away deeply pessimistic, he supported the war anyway. He 
believed the United States could not win, but neither could 
it withdraw. It was necessary, he believed, to negotiate a way 
out. Kissinger did not say how that was to be accomplished. 
As the war proceeded, poorly for the United States, Kissinger 
became increasingly critical, and he called it a “disaster,” but 
he urged only an assessment of the procedures and concepts 
that had gotten the United States involved. In 1968, the presi- 
dent-elect, Richard M. Nixon, unexpectedly chose Kissinger 
to be his national security adviser. At the time, the two did 
not know each other. Kissinger was an ally of Rockefeller, who 
was disdainful of Nixon. There are several conflicting views, 
including Kissinger’s own account, Nixon’s, and those of other 
biographers, of how the two hooked up. The net result is that 
Kissinger became knowledgeable in the ways of Washington 
and soon had complete access to the Oval Office. Lawrence 
Eagleburger, a long-time close aide to Kissinger and acting 
secretary of state, told a Kissinger biographer: “Kissinger and 
Nixon both had degrees of paranoia. It led them to worry 
about each other, but it also led them to make common cause 
on perceived mutual enemies. They developed a conspirato- 
rial approach to foreign policy management.” 

In 1973 Nixon appointed Kissinger secretary of state, the 
first Jew and the first person not of American birth to get such 
an appointment. He took the oath of office on a Saturday with 
his hand on a Christian Bible, a matter to which the Jewish 
community paid considerable attention. With the conclusion 
of the Vietnam War, Kissinger played a leading role in trying 
to solve the thorny problems of the Middle East, especially af- 
ter the Yom Kippur War. For a period of 72 hours, the fate of 
Israel during the Yom Kippur War depended on an Ameri- 
can president who was pro-Israel but who had frequently ex- 
pressed antisemitic views, an American secretary of defense, 
James Schlesinger, who had become a Christian while at Har- 
vard, and the first American secretary of state of Jewish origin, 
to use a term common then. Kissinger used the incomplete 
victory of Israel as an opportunity to defuse the Arab-Israeli 
conflict and establish a countervailing American presence in 
the Arab world that would serve as a check on, and ultimately 
a diminution of, Soviet influence in the area. He succeeded in 
bringing the fighting to a halt by means of a six-point cease- 
fire plan, face-to-face negotiations between Egypt and Israel, 
a peace conference in Geneva, and the reestablishment of dip- 
lomatic relations between Cairo and Washington. 

Kissinger retained Nixon's loyalty, by most accounts, by 
being obsequious to the president. Kissinger wrote that it was 
“almost suicidal” to challenge Nixon and that “Nixon's favor 
depended on the readiness to fall in with the paranoid cult 
of the tough guy.’ In his memoirs, Kissinger explained that 
Nixon had a “powerful tendency to see himself surrounded 
by a conspiracy reaching even among his Cabinet colleagues.” 
One Kissinger biographer, Walter Isaacson, told of how Nixon 
and Kissinger conspired to exclude, humiliate, or deceive 
Secretary of State William Rogers, Secretary of Defense Mel- 
vin Laird, and others. Nixon's presidency was pathological, 
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Isaacson said, and his book shows that Kissinger was part of 
that pathology. The wiretaps of colleagues and friends that 
were secretly authorized or abetted by Nixon and Kissinger 
“ultimately led to the plumbers, which led to Watergate,” Isaa- 
cson said. And Watergate, the break-in at the Democratic 
campaign headquarters and the cover-up orchestrated by the 
White House and top Cabinet officials, led Nixon to resign 
in 1974 before he would have been impeached. During that 
crucial period in the White House, Nixon got on his knees to 
pray, and Kissinger joined him. 

Kissinger played a key role in all the foreign policy events 
of the Nixon administration: the negotiations with North Viet- 
nam in Paris to end the war, the opening of China to the West, 
the overthrow of the regime of Salvador Allende Gossens in 
Chile, the invasion and secret bombing of Cambodia, the arms 
control agreements, and the 1973 Yom Kippur War. 

In the early 1970s, Kissinger became involved in nego- 
tiations in Paris with Xuan Thuy and Le Duc Tho of North 
Vietnam to end the war in Vietnam that had dragged on 
for years. To the North Vietnamese, the goal was to get the 
United States to withdraw its forces from Vietnam while the 
North Vietnamese kept their forces in the South. The main 
achievement of the negotiations was effective capitulation to 
the North Vietnamese terms. To achieve this deal, Isaacson 
wrote, it was necessary to engineer the “appalling betrayal” 
of the South Vietnamese regime. When Nguyen Van Thieu, 
the South Vietnamese leader, refused to go along with his 
own political suicide and upset the deal, Kissinger advocated 
bombing North Vietnam to get amendments to the agreement 
that would appease the South Vietnamese. As Isaacson wrote: 
“Hanoi was bombed in order to force changes in a treaty that 
the U.S. had already seen fit to accept. The modifications for 
which these lives were lost were so minor that neither Nixon 
nor Kissinger would adequately remember what they were.” 
The months and years of the negotiations, carried out in se- 
crecy, were Kissinger’s way of cutting out the State Depart- 
ment and the rest of the United States government from the 
negotiations, Isaacson said. 

Later, Kissinger declared that the Watergate scandal had 
so weakened the Nixon presidency that it could not effectively 
continue the war for as long as he thought might be necessary. 
In 1973 Kissinger and Tho were awarded the Nobel Peace Prize. 
The award was so fatuous that Kissinger, in Years of Upheaval, 
the second volume of his memoirs, felt “ill at ease,” he wrote, 
when he learned of it. 

After Nixon was driven from office and Gerald Ford 
took his place, Kissinger urged the United States to become 
re-engaged in Vietnam, despite a vote in Congress to stop all 
aid. In 1975, when Ford brought the war to an official end, he 
concealed his public announcement from Kissinger, then still 
secretary of state. Nixon and Kissinger also engaged in elabo- 
rate secrecy in their negotiations with China. While the for- 
eign ministries of China, Pakistan, Romania, and the Soviet 
Union all knew about the American initiative, the U.S. State 
Department did not. 
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In 1970 Chile elected a leftist, Allende, as president. Kiss- 
inger actively participated in plans to prevent him from taking 
office. Before the election, Kissinger had told the American 
ambassador “to reinforce with the [Chilean] military the seri- 
ous consequences of an Allende presidency” and to “reiterate 
the assurances of continued American military assistance” if 
the military moved against him. Allende was the victim of a 
bloody military coup, after which a right-wing dictatorship 
under Gen. Augusto Pinochet seized power. Kissinger de- 
nied any responsibility for the coup on the ground that the 
Chilean military leaders had not consulted the United States 
in advance. 

Kissinger hoped his cultivation of Soviet and Chinese 
leaders would pay off in greater success in handling regional 
crises, but this did not happen. The Communist regimes had 
no intention of reining in their Third World allies, and their 
continued aggression gradually undermined Kissinger’s cred- 
ibility. By 1976 he had become an electoral liability for Presi- 
dent Ford, who had to fight accusations from both left and 
right that his secretary of state was pursuing an immoral for- 
eign policy. 

Kissinger also had a knack for cultivating the press and 
frequently granted exclusive or off-the-record interviews to 
favored journalists and columnists. He appeared on the cover 
of Time magazine 21 times during his heyday. In 1973 he came 
out first in a Gallup Poll of the most-admired Americans. That 
same year the contestants in the Miss Universe Pageant voted 
him “the greatest person in the world today” 

After leaving Washington and returning to New York in 
1977, Kissinger formed Kissinger Associates and gave advice 
on foreign policy to private corporations. He and the company 
undertook diplomatic assignments for clients like American 
Express, the Chase bank, Coca-Cola, and others and served 
as a foreign policy adviser to their chairmen. He also served 
as an eminence-gris for foreign affairs specialists. All of the 
more than two dozen national security advisers after Kiss- 
inger either worked for him or worked directly for someone 
who did, and by the early years of the 21° century Kissinger’s 
followers had essentially become the modern foreign policy 
establishment. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Hanhimaki, The Flawed Architect: Henry 
Kissinger and American Foreign Policy (2004); W. Isaacson, Kissinger: 
A Biography (1992); S. Hersh. The Price of Power: Kissinger in the 


Nixon White House (1983). 
[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


KISSUFIM (Heb. 0°5103; “Longings”), kibbutz in N.W. Negev, 
Israel, affiliated to Ha-Kibbutz ha-Meuhad, and founded in 
1951 by settlers from South America. Later, immigrants from 
the United States and Canada, together with Israeli-born 
youth, made up the majority of members. Kissufim’s agricul- 
ture was based on field crops, citrus groves, avocado planta- 
tions, dairy cattle, poultry, and organic farming. It also ran a 
guest house. Prior to the *Sinai Campaign (1956), and again 
before the *Six-Day War (1967), Kissufim played an impor- 
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tant security role as an outpost opposite the Gaza Strip. In the 
mid-1990s the population was approximately 350, declining 
to 202 in 2002. 


WEBSITE: wwwkissufim.org.il. 
[Efraim Orni] 


KISTARCSA, transit camp 9 mi. (15 km.) N.W. of *Budapest, 
where Hungarian Jews were detained during World War 11. In 
the 1930s opponents of Horthy’s regime and left-wing political 
prisoners, including many Jews, were interned there. When 
Hungary was occupied by the Germans (March 19, 1944), a 
large number of Jews were immediately arrested and shipped 
to the *ss-run Kistarcsa camp administered by the Hungar- 
ian police. The camp commandant, Istvan Vasdenyei, behaved 
well and cooperated with Jewish organizations. A trainload 
of 1,800 Jewish prisoners was dispatched from Kistarcsa to 
*Auschwitz on April 29, 1944, followed by another 18 train- 
loads of similar size with Budapest's Jews. Information about 
the Auschwitz extermination center and the unbearable liv- 
ing conditions of its inmates had reached Hungary during the 
German invasion. The camp became more particularly known 
when *Eichmann and his assistants attempted various decep- 
tions after Regent Horthy decided (June 26, 1944) to halt the 
deportations. Eichmann would not accept the Hungarian or- 
der for cessation and on July 14, he made an attempt to ship 
1,500 Jews from Kistarcsa. His move was revealed to leaders 
of the Jewish Council in Budapest, who succeeded in alerting 
Horthy. On Horthy’s intervention, the trainload was turned 
back before it could cross the border. Eichmann considered 
this move as a heavy blow to his extermination program and 
ordered a new transport. It was organized by ss-Hauptsturm- 
fuehrer Franz Novak and his men, specially sent to Kistarcsa 
(July 19, 1944) to order the Hungarian camp commander to 
round up the 1,500 persons released from the previous trans- 
port for reshipment. They contended that “Eichmann will 
not stand for the flouting of his orders, not even by the Re- 
gent.” This transport (of 1,200) reached Auschwitz. To prevent 
the Jewish leaders from again getting Horthy’s intervention, 
Eichmann called them to his office, where his assistants Otto 
Hunsche and Hermann Krumey detained them all until the 
train crossed the border. About 1,000 Jews remained in the 
camp until it was dismantled on September 27, 1944, which 
coincided with Yom Kippur, and they were then sent to other 
labor camps. Eichmann’s role was raised at his trial in Jeru- 
salem as evidence of Eichmann’s intransigence on matters of 
persecution of the Jews. On Feb. 3, 1965, Krumey and Hun- 
sche were sentenced but released, as it was deemed they had 
already served sentence through previous custody. On July 11, 
1968, Hunsche and Krumey were brought for retrial in Frank- 
furt. On August 29, 1969, the defendants were found guilty and 
sentenced: Krumey to life imprisonment with hard labor and 
Hunsche to 12 years imprisonment. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Hausner, Justice in Jerusalem (1967), in- 
dex; J. Lévai, Black Book on the Martyrdom of Hungarian Jewry (1964), 
passim; E. Landau (ed.), Der Kastner-Bericht... (1961), index. ADD. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Braham, The Politics of Genocide: The Holocaust 
in Hungary (1981). 
[Yehouda Marton] 


KISTER, MEIR J. (1914— ), Israel scholar of Arabic. Born 
in Mosciska, Poland, Kister received his Ph.D. from the He- 
brew University of Jerusalem in 1964, from which year he was 
senior lecturer there. He became full professor in 1970. His 
scholarly endeavors dealt with the traditions of the tribes of 
the pre-Islamic period in the Arab peninsula, the sira of Mu- 
hammad, and the early hadith and its compilations. He was a 
member of the Israel Academy of Sciences and Humanities. 
In 1981 he was awarded the Israel Prize in Arabic literature 
and Oriental studies. 


KISVARDA (Hung. Kisvarda; Yid. Kleinwardein), town in 
N.E. Hungary. The Jewish community was organized in 1796; 
at first it was subordinate to the community of Nagykallo, 
but became independent in 1843 when Isaiah *Banet was ap- 
pointed to the rabbinate. In the main, the members of the 
community were leaseholders, petty tradesmen, and peddlers. 
The synagogue was erected in 1801. The Jewish population rose 
from 118 in 1784 to 500 in 1840, and to 1,483 in 1860. The first 
rabbi of Kisvarda was Moses Mikhaelowitz (1818-24), who 
was succeeded by Moses b. Amram *Grunwald. Also among 
the rabbis of Kisvarda was Moses Hayyim Segal (1896-1942). 
Kisvarda had many hadarim and a yeshivah. From 1932 the 
Zionist movement had an active following. Dov Gruner, a 
member of the *Irgun Zev'ai Le’ummi executed by the Man- 
datory government in Palestine, was born in Kisvarda. The 
Jewish population numbered 3,454 in 1920, 3,658 in 1930, and 
3,770 in 1941. In the revolution of 1918 the Jewish inhabitants 
were persecuted. From then on antisemitism increased: an 
armed mob attacked the Jews in 1938. In 1940 the Jews were 
enlisted into forced labor gangs and in 1942 they were de- 
ported to the front. After the German occupation (Spring 
1944), a ghetto was set up and 7,000 Jews from the town and 
the neighboring villages were concentrated there. On May 25 
and 27 the Jews were deported to the gas chambers of Aus- 
chwitz. After World War 11, the community was reorganized. 
The Jewish population dwindled from 804 in 1946 to 650 in 
1948 and 355 in 1953. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Komlés, in: BJCE. 


[Baruch Yaron] 


KITAJ, R.B. (1932-_ ), U.S. painter and printmaker. Born in 
Cleveland as Ronald Brooks, Kitaj took his surname from his 
stepfather, a Viennese refugee from the Nazi regime. From 
1956 to 1958 he served in the Army as an illustrator, immedi- 
ately after which he moved to England to study under the G.1. 
Bill at the Ruskin School of Art (1958-59). Before this time 
Kitaj received art training at the Cooper Union in New York 
(1950) and at the Academy of Fine Arts in Vienna (1951-52). 
In 1959 Kitaj transferred to the Royal College of Art in Lon- 
don. During this early period he experimented with a number 
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of styles, including Surrealism and Abstract Expressionism, 
while taking life-drawing classes. His work often included col- 
lage elements and also a sense of collage through the painted 
juxtaposition of diverse subjects. In 1963 he had his first one- 
person exhibition at the Marlborough Gallery in London, the 
same year he began printmaking. 

From the 1970s Kitaj painted highly personal subjects in 
an expressionistic manner, often of a Jewish nature. The recur- 
rent figure of Joe Singer, the archetypal wandering Jew and a 
figure with strong autobiographical associations for the artist, 
appears for the first time in The Jew, Etc. (1976-79, collection 
of the artist). The exilic condition indeed preoccupies Kitaj, 
who wrote a book on the subject, The First Diasporist Mani- 
festo. 

In the early 1980s, Kitaj explored visual responses to the 
Holocaust. Seeking a symbol for the Jews akin to the Christian 
cross, in 1985 Kitaj began to utilize a chimney in reference to 
the ovens in which Nazis burned Jews. The eight pictures in 
the series that explored this iconography bear the overarching 
title Passion. One of the best-known Passion images, a picture 
of a train passenger titled The Jewish Rider (1984-85, Astrup 
Fearnley Museum of Modern Art, Oslo, Norway), plays on 
Kitaj’s knowledge of art history; the canvas is based partly on 
The Polish Rider (c. 1655, Frick Collection, New York), a work 
once attributed to Rembrandt. Other works by Kitaj that adapt 
an artistic precedent and explore Jewish identity include The 
Jewish School (Drawing a Golem) (1980, private collection, 
Monte Carlo), a painting derived from a 19**-century antise- 
mitic German engraving titled Die Judenschule. 

Following scathing reviews of his 1994 retrospective at 
the Tate Gallery, London, and the death of his wife soon after, 
Kitaj left England and moved to Los Angeles in 1997. Among 
Kitaj’s many impressive accolades, in 1985 he became the first 
American since John Singer Sargent to be elected to the Royal 
Academy in London. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.B. Kitaj, First Diasporist Manifesto (1989); 
R. Morphet, R.B. Kitaj (1994); M. Livingstone, R.B. Kitaj (1999); J. 
Aulich and J. Lynch (eds.), Critical Kitaj: Essays on the Work of R.B. 


Kitaj (2001). 
[Samantha Baskind (2"4 ed.)] 


KITE (Heb. 487 daah, 7°73 dayyah; av, vulture; ps “kite”), a 
bird of prey of the genus Milvus, of which two species inhabit 
Israel: the M. milvus which in limited numbers winters in the 
country, and the dark brown M. migrans which is indigenous 
to Israel. The kite is found in various places in the country, 
in particular near refuse: it feeds on carcasses, and preys on 
mice and even hares. The Pentateuch enumerates among the 
birds prohibited as food the daah, dayyah, raah, and ayyah 
(Lev. 11:14; Deut. 14:13). On these the Talmud quotes two opin- 
ions, the one that all four are synonyms for a single genus of 
birds, the other that the first two are identical (Hul. 63b). The 
name dayyah or daah refers to the gliding flight of the kite 
as it searches for prey or a carcass. The Talmud speaks of a 
dayyah that snatched meat from the market or from a person's 
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hands (BM 24b; TJ, Shek. 7:3, 50c). The presence of flocks of 
kites where there are corpses and refuse is mentioned by Isa- 
iah (34:15). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lewysohn, Zool, 167f., no. 196; J. Feliks, The 


Animal World of the Bible (1962), 67. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


KITEL (Yid. “gown”), white garment worn in some Ashke- 
nazi rites by worshipers during the prayer service on the High 
Holidays (*Rosh Ha-Shanah and the *Day of Atonement), 
and by the hazzan at the Musaf service on Shemini Azeret, 
the eighth day of *Sukkot (when the prayer for rain is recited) 
and the first day of *Passover (when the prayer for dew is 
recited). It is also worn, in some rites, by the person con- 
ducting the *seder on Passover eve and by the groom dur- 
ing the *marriage ceremony. Formerly a white garment was 
worn every Sabbath and on all solemn occasions (TJ, RH 1:3). 
The association of the color white with the notion of purity 
(and hence also forgiveness of sins) and solemn joy con- 
tributed to the special use of the kitel on all these occasions. 
The day of marriage is considered a day of atonement for 
the groom and the bride, and the idea of atonement and 
penitence is also associated with that of death. The white 
kitel is therefore also part of the raiment in which the dead 
are clothed for burial. In some communities, the kitel is also 
called sargenes, either because it was made of a material called 
serge or sericum (see: Rashi to Shab. 77b), or because its ori- 
gin from the German word Sarg (coffin) denotes a garment 
of death. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenstein, Dinim, 364. 


KITRON (Kostrinsky), MOSHE (1909-1972), Argentinean 
Zionist leader and educator. Kitr6n was born in Pinsk, Be- 
larus, and immigrated to Argentina in 1927. There he became 
a teacher in Jewish schools and was the secretary of the Zionist 
Poalei Zion Party, dealing especially with its relations with the 
Argentinean Socialist Party. Having given up an academic ca- 
reer for ideological reasons, he became an intellectual on the 
political scene; Kitron published a large number of articles 
in party periodicals and in other publications in a number of 
languages and countries. He also translated David Ben-Gur- 
ion’s writings into Spanish and contributed to encyclopedias. 
In 1934 he founded the Zionist pioneer youth movement Dror 
and was its ideological leader. The members of the movement 
founded kibbutz Mefallesim in Israel in 1949. In the same year 
Kitrén made aliyah with his family. In Israel, Kitron was sec- 
retary of Mapai in Tel Aviv and an official member of its inner 
circle, heading its department for Oriental Jews - a highly sen- 
sitive position during the 1950s waves of immigration. Kitrén 
also served as a liaison between immigrants from Latin Amer- 
ica and the Israeli milieu. He served as director of the Educa- 
tional and Cultural Center of the Histadrut ha-Ovedim ha-Ke- 
lalit (Workers Union), creating contacts with Latin American 
worker’s organizations. His career declined during the 1960s, 
as he failed to find his place in Israel as an ideologist and in- 
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tellectual. His wife, Ruth Gold, was an outstanding teacher 
and leader in the Jewish schools of Argentina. 


[Efraim Zadoff (2™4 ed.)] 


KITSEE, ISADOR (1845-1931), U.S. inventor. Born in Vienna, 
Kitsee went to the U.S. in 1867 and became city chemist in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. In 1886 he moved to Philadelphia. Kitsee’s in- 
ventions approach 2,000 in number. They include Philadel- 
phia’s first trolley streetcar, a refrigerator car, railroad signals, 
coal breaker, underground telegraph, phonograph disc, color 
motion pictures, improvements in sulfuric acid manufacture, 
and methods of extracting gold from its ores. In 1889 he sold 
a wireless patent to Marconi and in 1912 patented a device for 
the use of speech with motion pictures. 


°KITTEL, RUDOLF (1853-1929), German Bible scholar. Kit- 
tel taught Bible and theology at the universities of Tubingen 
(1879-81), Stuttgart (1881-88), Breslau (1888-98), and Leipzig 
(1898-1924). He was the father of the New Testament scholar 
Gerhard Kittel (1853-1929). Rudolph Kittel demonstrated an- 
tisemitic tendencies in private and popular expression, but 
these did not affect his scholarship. One of his closest aides 
in the preparation of Biblia Hebraica (see below) was Isser 
Kahn, an observant Lithuanian Jew. Kittel considered him- 
self a follower of the *Wellhausen School but departed from 
its teachings in various aspects. In his monographs on bibli- 
cal history and religion Kittel helped establish the importance 
of supplementing the results of internal criticism with extra- 
biblical evidence. In his Geschichte des Volkes Israel (3 vols., 
1922-28), a second edition of Geschichte der Hebrder (2 vols., 
1888-92; A History of the Hebrews, 2 vols., 1895-96), he stated 
that Israel's unique religious expression resulted from the ten- 
sion between a strict Yahweh oriented minority fashioned by 
Moses and a Yahweh cult assimilated to the Baal worship of 
the Canaanites and supported by the mass of the people who 
were unable to grasp the full implications of the Sinaitic cov- 
enant. The Mosaic religion was kept alive in certain circles 
until it became the official national expression through the 
triumphant teachings of the prophets. 

Kittel published commentaries on Kings (1902), Chron- 
icles (1902), Psalms (1929), and Isaiah 1-39 (with A. Dillman, 
1898). He wrote on the contributions of the Hellenistic mystery 
religions to Hebrew wisdom literature (1924), on warfare in 
biblical times (1918), and on biblical theology (1899). He also 
edited Beitraege zur Wissenschaft vom Alten [und Neuen] Tes- 
tament from 1908 to 1920. He is remembered as the originator 
of the Biblia Hebraica, a work which presents the Masoretic 
Text of the Bible along with the variants of the versions and 
other manuscripts; it has become a classic text book used in 
seminaries and universities. First and second editions of the 
Biblia Hebraica (1905-06 and 1912) provide the textus receptus 
of *Jacob ben Hayyim ibn Adonijah’s edition of 1525-26 in the 
Second Rabbinical Bible. The third edition of Biblia Hebraica, 
published posthumously in 1937 and edited together with P. 
*Kahle, is based upon the older and more reliable Ben Asher 
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codex of Leningrad. This was followed by the Biblia Hebra- 
ica Stuttgartensia (1967-77). The Biblia Hebraica Quinta has 
begun to appear under the auspices of the Deutsche Bibelge- 
sellschat (2004 ff). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hempel, in: zDMG, 84 (1930), 78-93; T. 
Fritsch, Der Streit um Gott und Talmud... (1922), 27-41; P.E. Kahle, 
The Cairo Geniza (19592), 131-8; H.E. Hahn, The Old Testament in 
Modern Research (1956), 103-9; E. Wiirthwein, The Text of the Old Tes- 
tament (1957), passim; Alttestamentliche Studien, Rudolph Kittel zum 
60. Geburtstag dargebracht (1913). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Begg, 
in: DBI, 2:30; H. Wasserman, in: Modern Judaism, 22 (2002), 92. 


[Zev Garber / S. David Sperling (2"4 ed.)] 


KITTIM (Heb. ond, ON), the final mem possibly a suffix 
and not a plural ending), the name of a place and its inhab- 
itants. In the table of nations Kittim is mentioned among 
the sons of Javan and the brothers of *Elishah (Gen. 10:4). 
Josephus (Ant. 1:128) identified Kittim with Kition, or Kitti, 
a Phoenician city on the island of *Cyprus near present-day 
Larnaca, an identification accepted by most scholars. Many 
scholars identify Elishah with Cyprus, or with part of it, and 
in Ezekiel 27:6-7, Elishah is mentioned along with Kittim 
as a place which traded with Tyre. Kittim is used in connec- 
tion with Tyre and Sidon in Isaiah 23:1, 12. In these verses Kit- 
tim refers not only to a city but also to a land (Isa. 23:1) and 
to islands (Ezek. 27:6). Jeremiah 2:10 mentions isles of Kit- 
tim as the symbol of the western extremity of the world. Ap- 
parently the Israelites used the name Kittim to include the 
islands of the Aegean Sea and even the coastal areas of the 
Mediterranean Sea (Jos., Ant., 1:128). There is no foundation 
for the opinion of some scholars that ancient Kittim is in Asia 
Minor, but various passages in the Bible indicate a connection 
between Kittim and Assyria. There is an obscure verse in the 
prophecies of Balaam, which seems to say: “Ships come from 
the quarter of Kittim; they subject Ashur, subject Eber. They, 
too, shall perish forever” (Num. 24:24). The proximity of Kit- 
tim to Assyria in this verse seems to have been the cause of an 
alteration in the text of Ezekiel 27:6. The phrase bat-Ashurim 
in the masoretic text of this verse probably originally read bi- 
tashurim “with cypress(?) wood” (cf. Isa. 41:19; 60:13), and 
it is this wood that Ezekiel describes as brought “from the 
coastlands of Kittim.” The very obscure statement of Isaiah 
23:12-13 seems to say that Assyria conquered Kittim. In fact, 
Sargon 11 of Assyria had a stele erected at Larnaca in Cyprus 
and received tributes from its kings. (For an interpretation of 
Isa. 23:12-13 see Duhm in bibl., and the standard commentar- 
ies.) It is evident that Daniel's prediction, “But ships of Kit- 
tim shall come against him...” (11:30), is based upon a mi- 
drash on Baalam’s words which identifies the Kittim with the 
Romans and Assyria with the Seleucid dynasty of Syria. The 
identification of Kittim with the Romans was accepted by the 
Jews in later generations (Targ. Onk., Num. 24:24 “Romans”) 
and served as a basis for eschatological thought in succeed- 
ing generations. In 1 Maccabees 1:1, Macedonia is called Kit- 
tim (cf. 8:5), and apparently even this appellation is derived 
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KITTSEE, HAYYIM BEN ISAAC 


from the Midrashim on Balaam’s utterances that are men- 


tioned above. 
[Amos Hakham] 


(1) The War of the Kittim 

In a number of Qumran texts the Kittim appear as the last 
gentile world power to oppress the people of God. In the Ha- 
bakkuk Commentary from Cave 1 the prophet’s “Chaldeans” 
are understood to be the Kittim, sent by God to execute His 
judgment on the godless rulers in Judea but destined, because 
of their unconscionable rapacity, to be the objects of His judg- 
ment in their turn. In a fragmentary commentary on Isaiah 
from Cave 4, the advance and downfall of the Assyrians (Isa. 
10:22 ff.) is interpreted as the “war of the Kittim”; an invader 
who marches from Acre to the precincts of Jerusalem is prob- 
ably the leader of the Kittim. The “war of the Kittim” is de- 
scribed in detail in the War Scroll; early in this document the 
sons of light take the field against “the bands of the Kittim of 
Asshur and with them as helpers those who deal wickedly 
against the covenant” (1 QM 1:2) and after dealing with them 
proceed against “the [king] of the Kittim in Egypt” (1 QM 1:4; 
see *War Scroll). While the word “king” in this last quotation 
is the conjectural restoration of a lacuna in the text, the con- 
text suggests that this is an interpretation of “the king of the 
south” of Daniel 11:40. Later in the scroll, in what may be an 
annex to the main work, the fighting men “encamp against the 
king of the Kittim and the whole host of Belial” (1 QM 15:2). The 
“Kittim of Asshur” probably had their base in Syria; but Kit- 
tim and Asshur seem to be used interchangeably in the scroll: 
thus, when the sons of Belial are destroyed, “Asshur shall come 
to his end; none shall help him [a quotation from Dan. 11:45] 
and the dominion of the Kittim shall pass away, that wicked- 
ness may be brought low with no survivor and that there may 
be no deliverance for all the sons of darkness” (1 QM. 1:6ff.). 
In such a passage Asshur (Assyria), as in Isaiah, is probably a 
term to denote the gentile oppressor of Israel, whereas Kittim 
indicates more precisely where this oppressor comes from. If 
the arms and tactics specified in the War Scroll are of Roman 
type, as Y. Yadin argues, the Kittim would be the Romans, as 
in Daniel 11:30. Likewise, in the Nahum Commentary, Jeru- 
salem remains uncaptured by the kings of Greece “from An- 
tiochus (v1) to the rise of the rulers of the Kittim? who are 
most probably the Romans. 


(2) In the Habakkuk Commentary 

The same conclusion is probably indicated by the evidence 
of the Habakkuk Commentary. There the Kittim are a world 
power, pursuing a career of conquest and empire from the 
west. In their irresistible advance they overwhelm all who 
stand in their way and bring them under their own rule. They 
take possession of many lands and plunder the cities of the 
earth; they carry on negotiations with other nations in a spirit 
of cunning and deceit; they lay their subversive plans in ad- 
vance and tolerate no opposition in carrying them into execu- 
tion. Their lust for conquest is insatiable; they mock at kings 
and rulers; fortress after fortress falls before them. Their lead- 
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ers follow one another in quick succession: “they come one af- 
ter another to destroy the earth.” This rapid replacement hap- 
pens “by the counsel of a guilty house.’ They exact tribute so 
heavy as to improverish the lands which have to pay it; their 
methods of warfare do not spare men, women, or the tiniest 
children. The prophet’s description of the Chaldeans as catch- 
ing men like fish and then paying divine honors to their nets 
is said to denote the Kittim’s practice of offering sacrifice to 
their standards and worshiping their weapons. This last feature 
of the Kittim is reminiscent of the fact that Roman military 
standards were treated as sacred objects, particularly the ea- 
gle, the legionary standard, which was kept in a special shrine 
in the camp and was regarded as affording sanctuary. Titus’ 
victorious legionaries in 70 C.E. offered sacrifice to their 
eagles against the East Gate of the Temple; but this action was 
not necessarily an innovation. The successors of Alexander 
the Great may have had a similar practice, but the evidence 
in their case is scanty and ambiguous as compared with that 
for the Romans. While features in the commentator’s ac- 
count of the Kittim could describe other imperial conquerors, 
the overall impression is particularly appropriate to the Ro- 
mans. This conclusion is the more confirmed when comparing 
the commentator’s description of the Kittim with the anti- 
Roman propaganda disseminated throughout the Middle 
East between 88 and 63 B.c.£. by Mithridates v1 of Pontus, 
of which a sample is provided in his letter to Arsaces x11 of 
Parthia preserved in a fragment of Sallust’s Histories. The 
relevant section of the Habakkuk Commentary is almost an 


echo of this. 
[Frederick Fyvie Bruce] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Luckenbill, Records, 2 (1927), 100-3; N. 
Slouschz, Ozar ha-Ketovot ha-Finikiyyot (1942), 66-96; M.H. Segal, 
in: JBL, 70 (1951), 133ff.; W. Brandenstein, in: Festschrift A. Debrunner 
(1954), 172 ff; R. North, in: Biblica, 39 (1958), 84-93; W.E Albright, in: 
Wright, Bible, 451-2, 458ff.; B. Duhm, Das Buch Jesaia (19224), 170; 
J.M. Cross, Jr., The Ancient Library of Qumran and Modern Biblical 
Studies (1958), 92-93. A. Dupont-Sommer, Jewish Sect of Qumran 
and the Essenes (1954), 14ff.; Rowley, in: PEFQS, 88 (1956), 92ff.; G.R. 
Driver, Judaean Scrolls (1965), 197 ff. 


KITTSEE, HAYYIM BEN ISAAC (c. 1772-1850), Hungar- 
ian rabbi whose family name was originally Schlesinger. He 
was born in Alt-Ofen (Obuda) where his father, his main 
teacher, was head of the bet din. He also studied under Moses 
*Mintz, the local rabbi. He served as a dayyan in Veszprém, 
and from about 1824 as rabbi of Albertirsa, near Budapest. He 
vigorously opposed the religious reforms which were advo- 
cated in his time. He took part in the rabbinical conference at 
Paks (see *Hungary) in 1844 and was among the signatories 
to the protest against the Brunswick Conference held in that 
year. Kittsee was regarded as one of the greatest contempo- 
rary Hungarian talmudists and left 60 works in manuscript 
on all branches of talmudic lore. Of these, Ozar Hayyim (pt. 
1, 1913; pt. 2, 1962), responsa on Shulhan Arukh, Orah Hayyim 
and Yoreh Deah, and talmudic novellae and expositions have 
been published. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Ben-Menahem, Mi-Sifrut Yisrael be-Un- 
garyah (1958), 195f.; Schwartz, in: H. Kittsee, Ozar Hayyim, 1 (1913), 
introd.; 2 (1962), introd.; Ha-Ohel, 2 (1956), 48. 


[Nathaniel Katzburg] 


KITTSEE, JEHIEL MICHAEL BEN SAMUEL (c. 1775- 
1845), Hungarian talmudic scholar. His family name was orig- 
inally Figdor, an abbreviation of Avigdor, the name of the 
founder of the family who lived in the small town of Kittsee 
near Pressburg, after which he came to be called. He studied 
under Mordecai *Banet. He was a businessman, well known 
for his generosity, but spent most of his time in study. His con- 
temporary, Moses *Sofer, described him as “one of the leading 
notables of our community whom God has greatly blessed and 
filled with his bounty ... despite which his preoccupation all his 
life has been with the Torah, business being secondary” (quoted 
in Shalmei Nedavah, pt. 1 (1838), 2a). Kittsee is the author of 
Shalmei Nedavah: part 1 (Pressburg, 1838), talmudic novellae; 
part 2 (ibid., 1842), novellae on the Talmud, on the Shulhan 
Arukh, Yoreh Deah and Even ha-Ezer, and aggadic sayings. 
Kittsee married the daughter of Mendel Jacob, known as Kopel 
Teven, a leader of Hungarian Jewry in the 18 century. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Mayer, Die Wiener Juden (19187), 136; 
J.J.(L.) Greenwald (Grunwald), Ha-Yehudim be-Ungaryah (1913), 81; 
S. Sofer (Schreiber), Iggerot Soferim, pt. 2 (1928), 88, n.2. 


[Nathaniel Katzburg] 


KITZINGEN, city in Bavaria, Germany. In 1147 the local Jew- 
ish community was subordinate to that of *Wuerzburg, but 
soon after, it attained independent status. Eleven Jews were 
tortured and killed following a *blood libel in 1243; 15 died 
during the *Rindfleisch massacres (1298); in 1336 many lost 
their lives in the *Armleder uprising; the *Black Death per- 
secutions (1349) finally annihilated the community. In 1490, 
1529, and 1538, returning Jews were granted letters of protec- 
tion and a synagogue was built in the 16" century (demolished 
in a World War 11 air raid). Expulsion was narrowly averted in 
1516 and 1608. In 1641 there were 63 Jews living in Kitzingen, 
but they were subject to severe restrictions and exactions. A 
number of renowned scholars and rabbis bore the city’s name. 
Persecutions in 1778 were followed by total expulsion in 1798. 
After the emancipation (1861) Jewish wine and cattle mer- 
chants resettled in the city; the community numbered 57 in 
1867, 337 (4.8% of the total population) in 1880, and 478 in 1910. 
Rabbi E. Adler (1868-1911) was also district rabbi (from 1871). 
He was followed in office by R. Joseph Wohlgemuth (1914-35). 
Fourteen social, religious, and cultural organizations were ac- 
tive in the strictly Orthodox community. 

On Kristallnacht (Nov. 10, 1938), the second synagogue 
(consecrated in 1883) was desecrated and the scrolls burned; 
many homes were ransacked. Of the 360 Jews in the city in 
1933, 192 emigrated, including 84 to the U.S. and 52 to Pal- 
estine, and 111 left for other German cities. Of those in the 
city in 1942, 76 were deported to *Izbica Lubelska and 19 to 
*Theresienstadt. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Bamberger, Geschichte der Juden von 
Kitzingen... (1908); Germ Jud, 1 (1963), 505; 2 (1968), 402-3; FJW, 
293-4. 


KLABIN, Brazilian family. The founder, MauRicIo (1860- 
1923), born in Posvol, Lithuania, established himself in Sao 
Paulo in 1887. His brothers and other members of the fam- 
ily (named by marriage Lafer and Kadischevitz) followed 
later. In 1890 the firm Klabin Irmaos & Cia. was founded. 
The family began with a small paper factory (1906), followed 
by Cia. Fabricadora de Papel (1909) and in the paper and cel- 
lulose manufacturing line by Industria Klabin do Parana de 
Celulose S/A, in Monte Alegre (1941), the largest newsprint 
plant in Latin America. A factory specializing in corrugated 
cardboard opened in 1950, and, as a result of basic research 
in available raw material, the Papel & Celulose Catarinense 
plant followed in 1961. The family pioneered in the field of flo- 
riculture, planting eucalyptus and American pines, and also 
raised cattle. A small factory, Manufatura Nacional de Por- 
celana (acquired 1931), producing china and small insulators, 
became one of Latin America’s largest tile-producing facto- 
ries. In the synthetic textile field, the group acquired control 
of Cia. Brasileira de Sintéticos in S40 Paulo. Members of the 
family also pioneered in Jewish life. Mauricio was head of the 
budding Jewish community of Sao Paulo. Considered the first 
Zionist in the city, he was also the first Brazilian to sponsor 
a Jewish National Fund forest in Palestine. Together with his 
family, he donated the first modern synagogue to the com- 
munity (Beth El), generally called the “Russian temple” or 
the “Klabin synagogue,” and the first Jewish cemetery in the 
suburb of Vila Mariana, where the family had extensive land 
holdings. His wife, BERTA, was a founder of the first Jewish 
women’s organization in Sao Paulo, Sociedade Beneficente das 
Damas Israelitas, in 1915. WOLFF KADISCHEVITZ-KLABIN de- 
veloped many new sectors of the Klabin group and was active 
in Jewish activities in Rio de Janeiro. MIGUEL LAFER founded 
the Jewish school and college Renascenga. 


[Alfred Hirschberg] 


KLACZKO, JULIAN (Judah; 1825-1906), Polish author, 
critic, and historian. Klaczko was raised in the atmosphere 
of the Lithuanian Haskalah and displayed his precocious tal- 
ent as a poet with Duda’im... (1842), a volume of Hebrew 
poems, mainly translations and pastiches. He also wrote He- 
brew versions of two poems by *Mickiewicz, whose corre- 
spondence he later edited. In 1840 Klaczko moved to Ger- 
many and then settled in Paris, where he contributed to the 
Revue des deux mondes and conducted an increasingly vio- 
lent anti-Prussian campaign in support of Polish national- 
ism. By this time Klaczko had converted to Catholicism. He 
remained in France from 1849 until 1869, when he accepted 
an official appointment in Vienna, later serving in the Gali- 
cian and Imperial Austrian parliaments. There he advocated 
a Franco-Austrian alliance against Prussian expansionism. 
From 1888 Klaczko lived in Cracow, associating with the con- 
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servative writers and politicians. Although he edited the influ- 
ential émigré periodical Wiadomosci polskie in Paris (1858-60) 
and published a collection of his Polish works (1865), Klaczko 
wrote mainly in French. He is best remembered for three his- 
torical studies, Lex deux chanceliers: Gortschakoff et Bismarck 
(1876), Quatre causeries florentines (1880), and Rome et la 
Renaissance (1903). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Tarnowski, Julian Klaczko (Pol., 1908); R. 
Brandstaetter, Tragedja Juliana Klaczki (1933). 


[Moshe Altbauer] 


KLAGENFURT, capital of Carinthia, S. Austria. A Juden- 
dorf now within the bounds of the city was mentioned in 1162, 
and in 1279 a Jewish quarter outside a city gate was recorded. 
In 1335, 36 Klagenfurt Jews were listed as taxpayers. When 
in 1496 the Carinthian estates reimbursed *Maximilian 1 for 
the loss of Jewish taxes after the expulsion of the Jews from 
the region, the city contributed its share. A street was called 
Judengasse until 1829. In 1783 an imperial decree permitted 
Jews to attend the fairs at Klagenfurt and they resettled in the 
city in the second half of the 19" century. A *Kultusverein was 
founded in 1886 and a hevra kaddisha in 1888. A Jewish cem- 
etery was consecrated in 1895 (enlarged in 1930) and an exist- 
ing building was converted into a synagogue in 1905. The con- 
gregation was under the jurisdiction of the *Graz community 
and a separate community was not constituted until 1922. In 
1869, 16 Jews lived in the city, increasing to 90 in 1880, 126 in 
1899 (0.6% of the total population), 180 in 1934, and after the 
Anschluss (1938) 116 families. Many then left for Vienna. On 
Kristallnacht (Nov. 10, 1938), the interior of the synagogue and 
several Jewish homes were destroyed. By this time the Jewish 
shops had already been “Aryanized.” Forty Jews were arrested 
and sent to *Dachau concentration camp. The Jews remaining 
in the city were deported to the Nazi extermination camps. 
The few Jews living in Klagenfurt after World War 11 (ten in 
1968) were affiliated to the Graz community. The synagogue 
was reopened in 1961. The oldest gravestone in the Danube 
region, that of Shabbetai ha-Parnas, was placed in the Kla- 
genfurt museum. Joseph Babad, rabbi of the community un- 
til the Anschluss, published several historical essays, includ- 
ing one on the history of Carinthian Jewry (in HJ, 7 (1945), 
13-28, 193-204). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.S. Stoessl, in: J. Fraenkel (ed.), The Jews of 
Austria (1967), 385-94; H.T. Schneider, in: Klagenfurt, 18 (Ger., 1968), 
83-85, 153-6; W. Neumann, in: Carinthia, 152 (Ger., 1962), 92-104, 
passim; Germ Jud, 2 (1968), 403; PK Germaniyah. 


[Meir Lamed] 


KLANG, HEINRICH (1875-1954), Austrian judge and jurist. 
Born in Vienna, Klang was an expert on Austrian civil law and 
the editor of Kommentar zum Allgemeinen Buergerlichen Ge- 
setzbuch (2 vols. in 4, 1931-35), the last complete commentary 
on the Austrian civil code. He was also the author of works on 
the laws of landlord and tenant. Following the Anschluss of 
1938, Klang was pensioned and in 1942 was deported to There- 
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sienstadt. On his release in 1945 he returned to Vienna where 
he was chairman of one of the divisions of the supreme court 
and honorary professor at the University of Vienna. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neue oesterreichische Biographie, vol. 14, 
178-86. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: NDB, Vol. 11 (1977), 705 f. 
[Josef J. Lador-Lederer] 


KLAPPER, PAUL (1885-1952), U.S. educator and adminis- 
trator. Born in Jassy, Romania, he was brought to the United 
States at the age of seven. From 1907 he taught education at 
City College of New York, where he rose to the rank of full 
professor in 1921 and dean of its School of Education, 1921-37. 
In 1937 Klapper became the first president of Queens Col- 
lege which developed rapidly under his direction. The col- 
lege library is named for him. Upon his retirement in 1948 
he became dean of teacher education of the Board of Higher 
Education of New York. Klapper’s philosophy of education 
and theories of pedagogy influenced educational practices 
in schools across the nation. He was widely known as a firm 
opponent of formal curricula and traditional modes of disci- 
pline. He was concerned with raising the economic status of 
teachers and giving them the dignity that he felt the profes- 
sion deserved. Klapper’s publications include: College Teach- 
ing (1920); Principles of Educational Practice (1912); Teaching 
Children to Read (1946); Teaching English in Elementary and 
Junior High Schools (1925); Contemporary Education... (1929); 
Childhood Readers (1939). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: New York Times, March 26, 1952, 29; ibid. 
(March 27, 1952), 28; ibid. (May 18, 1952), 11. 


[Ernest Schwarcz] 


KLAR, BENJAMIN MENAHEM (1901-1948), Israeli He- 
brew scholar. Klar, born in Linets, Ukraine, was educated at 
the university and the Jewish Theological Seminary in Vienna. 
In 1936 he emigrated to Palestine and taught at the Mizrachi 
Teachers’ Seminary in Jerusalem, and from 1944 he taught 
Hebrew language and grammar at the Hebrew University. 
He was among those killed by Arabs in the convoy to Mount 
Scopus on April 13, 1948. 

Klar’s main interest was in medieval and modern Hebrew 
poetry. In 1936 he published a book on Bialik in German, Bi- 
alik, Leben fuer ein Volk. A volume of studies, Mehkarim ve- 
Iyyunim be-Lashon, be-Safah u-ve-Sifrut (“Researches and 
Studies in Language and Literature”), published posthumously 
in 1954, contained parts of an autobiography. Other works by 
Klar include editions of the chronicle of *Ahimaaz, Megillat 
Ahimaaz (1944-45), and early Hebrew poetry in Italy; of 
Moses b. Isaac’s Sefer ha-Shoham (1947); and letters and doc- 
uments relating to Hayyim ibn *Attar, Rabbi Hayyim ibn At- 
tar (1950). Klar completed and issued with an introduction S. 
Ginzburg’s edition of M.H. Luzzatto’s poetry, Sefer ha-Shirim 
(1945); he published Z. Jawitz’s letters, Leket Ketavim li-Zeev 
Jawitz (1943), and D. Yellin’s history of Hebrew grammar, To- 
ledot Hitpattehut ha-Dikduk ha-Ivri (1945). He also trans- 
lated selected poems of Goethe, Mi-Shirei Goethe, and the 
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commentary on Genesis from J.H. Hertz’s English edition of 
the Pentateuch, Targum Perusho ha-Angli shel R. Yosef Zevi 
Hertz (1942). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Zulay, in: Ks, 24 (1947/48), 243 ff. (bibli- 
ography); R. Avinoam (ed.), Gevilei Esh, 2 (1958), 178 ff., 634; Kressel, 
Leksikon, 2 (1967), 756f. 


KLARMAN, YOSEF (1909-1985), Zionist leader. Klarman 
was born in Busko Zdroj, Russian Poland, and was active 
in the Revisionist movement from his youth. In 1934 he was 
elected to its Executive and was secretary-general and editor 
of its journal Unzer Welt. 

Settling in Erez Israel in 1940, he was appointed Revision- 
ist representative on the Presidium of the Jewish Agency's Res- 
cue Committee for European Jews, and was active in Turkey 
in 1943-44. In 1947 he helped to organize the departure from 
Romania of the ships Pan York and Pan Crescent. 

He was for many years chairman of the World Executive 
of Herut ha-Zohar. In 1965 he was appointed a member of the 
Executive of the Jewish Agency and in 1968, head of its Youth 
Aliyah Department, holding the position until 1977. 


°KLARSFELD, BEATE AUGUSTE (née Kunzel; 1939- ), 
anti-Nazi, Nazi hunter responsible for bringing Klaus *Barbie 
to justice, pro-Israel activist. Beate Klarsfeld was born in Ber- 
lin to a Protestant family, her father had served in the Weh- 
rmacht. She began her working career as a secretary. In 1960 
she went to Paris, where in 1963 she married a Jewish lawyer, 
Serge *Klarsfeld, a Holocaust survivor. 

Beate Klarsfeld took a deep interest in the Holocaust and 
into the efforts necessary to locate Nazi war criminals and 
bring them to justice. Together with her husband she wrote 
in 1967 a series of articles in the newspaper Combat in which 
they attacked Chancellor Kurt Kiesinger of Germany for his 
Nazi past. For this series Beate was dismissed by the French- 
German Youth Office. 

In November 1968, at a Christian Democrat party rally, 
she went to the podium and slapped the chancellor, calling 
him a “Nazi criminal” For this act Mrs. Klarsfeld was sen- 
tenced to one year in prison. She successfully fought against 
the appointment of a former Nazi diplomat, Ernst Aschen- 
bach, to the Commission of the European Economic Com- 
munity as representative of the German Federal Republic and 
led a four-year campaign in which she succeeded in having the 
Bundestag ratify the Franco-German judicial convention of 
1971, authorizing the trial in Germany of directors of the Nazi 
police system who had been active in France. Beate Klarsfeld 
devoted other efforts toward the bringing to justice of Kurt 
Lischka, one of the persons responsible for the deportation of 
the Jews of France; he was convicted in 1980 and sentenced 
to a long prison term. 

As a Nazi hunter she had three tasks: to locate the war 
criminal, to convince the country in which he resided to de- 
port him, and to convince the appropriate country to try 
them. Beate Klarsfeld carried her endeavors to South Amer- 
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ica, where she worked undauntedly even in the face of dicta- 
torships: in 1972 in Bolivia, where she located Klaus Barbie; 
in 1977 in Argentina and Uruguay, where she protested re- 
pressive measures and the use of torture; and in 1984 in Chile 
and 1985 in Paraguay. In 1986 she campaigned vociferously 
against Kurt Waldheim’s candidacy for president of Austria 
because of his Nazi past. She was arrested in Warsaw in 1970 
and in Prague in 1971 for protesting against antisemitism 
and repression. 

Klarsfeld also held personal protests in Middle Eastern 
countries. She went to Damascus after the Six-Day War to 
obtain a list of the Israeli prisoners held by the Syrians and to 
protest the conditions of the Syrian Jews, and in 1974 was ar- 
rested in Rabat at the October summit meeting of the Arab 
countries for distributing tracts calling for peace between 
Israel and the Arab states. In early 1986 she spent a month 
in west Beirut, offering to substitute herself for the Lebanese 
Jewish hostages held by terrorists. 

Beate and Serge Klarsfeld were the targets of a much pub- 
licized car bombing at their home in France on July 9, 1979. 
No one was in the car when the bomb went off and no one was 
injured in the blast. The oDEssa organization took credit for 
the attack and demanded that they stop pursuing Nazis. 

The Klarsfelds’ anti-Nazi campaign was dramatized in a 
1986 film titled Nazi Hunter: The Beate Klarsfeld Story star- 
ring Farrah Fawcett as Beate and Tom Conti as Serge. She and 
her husband have been the recipients of numerous prestigious 
awards in recognition of the importance of their activities. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Karsfeld: A Portrait in the First Person 
(video recording, 1994). 


KLARSFELD, SERGE (1932- ), lawyer, historian, Nazi- 
hunter, and documenter of the Holocaust. Klarsfeld was born 
in Bucharest and moved with his family to France as a child. 
While he, his mother, and sister remained in hiding in Nice, 
his father Arno allowed himself to be discovered so his fam- 
ily, which was hiding behind a wall, would not be found. Ar- 
rested there in 1943, he was deported to Auschwitz where he 
died. His son never forgot cowering behind a wall, unable to 
defend himself, defend his family, or protect his father. Klars- 
feld has a varied academic background with a degree in history 
from the Sorbonne, a law degree from the Paris Faculty of Law, 
and a diploma from the Institute of Political Science in Paris. 
While a student he met his wife, Beate *Klarsfeld. 

In the middle part of his career Klarsfeld devoted himself 
to seeking out Nazi criminals who were successful in evad- 
ing punishment and seeing that they were brought to justice. 
Working as a team, he and his wife, a German non-Jew whose 
father had served in the Wehrmacht, focused on Kurt Lischka, 
Klaus *Barbie, and several others. He located Alois *Brunner 
in Syria and traveled there to seek Brunner’s extradition; in 
this instance, he was not successful. 

The Klarsfelds were instrumental in locating Klaus Bar- 
bie in Bolivia in 1972 and continued their struggle to have 
him brought to trial in France for more than ten years. At the 
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1987 trial, Serge Klarsfeld was the first of many private pros- 
ecution lawyers testifying against Barbie, who was ultimately 
sentenced to life imprisonment. 

Klarsfeld published a number of works, including Vichy - 
Auschwitz — The Role of Vichy in the Final Solution to the Jew- 
ish Question in France (1983); Memorial to the Jews Deported 
from France, 1942-1944 (1978), which includes the names and 
vital statistics of the 75,721 Jews deported from France to ex- 
termination camps in Eastern Europe; and The Holocaust and 
the Neo-Nazi Mythomania (1978). He commissioned an im- 
portant work on the gas chambers by Jean Claude Presaac to 
deny any intellectual legitimacy to the challenges of Holocaust 
deniers. He presented Lili Jacob’s Auschwitz Album in France 
and David Olere’s testimony as a *Sonderkommando. He also 
wrote of the Children of Izieu. 

Klarsfeld protested the execution of Jewish community 
leaders in Teheran in 1979 by going there to intercede on be- 
half of those members of the community still in prison, and in 
February 1986 he went to Beirut to express his condemnation 
of the execution of Lebanese Jews who had been taken hostage. 
He protested against Karazdic and Mladic in the Serb Repub- 
lic of Bosnia in 1996. Serge Klarsfeld was president of the As- 
sociation of Sons and Daughters of the Jews Deported from 
France. He led and initiated the Bousquet, Leguay, Papon, and 
Touvier cases. He revealed to the French public the crimes of 
Vichy and is seen as the inspiration of President Jacques Chi- 
rac’ declaration that officially recognizes the responsibility of 
France during World War 11. Klarsfeld has been vehement in 
his defense of Israel and his condemnation of antisemitism is 
France. Both his supporters and his adversaries regard him as 
formidable and a man to be reckoned with. 


[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


KLARWEIN, JOSEPH (1893-1970), Israeli architect. Klar- 
wein, who was born in Warsaw, worked in Hamburg, Ger- 
many, until 1933, when he immigrated to Palestine. He became 
architectural adviser on official buildings to the Israel govern- 
ment, his best-known building being the Knesset (Parliament) 
in Jerusalem (1967). His other works in Jerusalem include the 
memorial to Theodor Herzl at Mount Herzl, the stadium and 
law faculty at the Hebrew University, and the kiryah (govern- 
ment compound). He also designed the town center in Naha- 
riyyah and the Dagon silo and Bet ha-Keranot in Haifa. 


KLATOVY (Ger. Klattau), town in S.W. Bohemia, Czech 
Republic. One Jewess is mentioned in Klatovy in the early 
14" century; although no further documentary evidence ex- 
ists, it is assumed that there was a community there until the 
16'" century. In the 18" century the seat of the Klatovy dis- 
trict rabbinate was in *Pobezovice (Ronsperg). After 1867, 
Jews mainly from nearby Strazov, Janovice, and Svihov es- 
tablished a congregation in Klatovy, opened a cemetery, and 
dedicated a synagogue in 1873. There were 1,345 Jews living 
in the district in 1869 and 1,305 in 1881. In the town itself the 
community numbered 724 (108 families) in 1893, with Jews in 
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14 villages affiliated to it. At the end of the 19» century Jews 
established more than three-quarters of the town’s factories. 
Antisemitic riots occurred on three occasions: in connection 
with the *Hilsner blood-libel trial in 1899; when a Jewish 
youth was accused of defiling the statue of a saint; and later 
in 1919. Between the world wars Klatovy’s Jewish population 
fluctuated; while the town continued to attract Jews from the 
countryside, many others moved to the larger cities. In 1930 
the community numbered 344 (2.4% of the total population). 
At the time of the Sudeten crisis (Fall 1938), many Jews from 
the southwestern Bohemian border found refuge in Klatovy. 
The synagogue was plundered by Czech Fascists on July 15, 
1941. The mayor had the attackers arrested and intended to 
bring them to trial, but they were released as a result of Ger- 
man pressure. The synagogue building was put at the disposal 
of the local museum. In the fall of 1942 the Germans deported 
all Jews from Klatovy and district to the extermination camps 
and none returned. The synagogue equipment was sent to the 
Central Jewish Museum in Prague. Both the cemetery and 
synagogue existed in the early 1970s. The Czech-language au- 
thor Frantisek *Gottlieb originated from Klatovy. The chief 
rabbi of Bohemia-Moravia, Gustav Sicher (1880-1960), was 
born there, as was the Czech-Jewish poet Karel Fleischmann 
(1897-1944) who perished in Birkenau. A memorial for Nazi 
victims was dedicated in the cemetery in 1989. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Steiner, in: YIVOA, 12 (1958/59), 247-58; 
Germ Jud, 2 (1968), 403. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Fiedler, Jewish 
Sights of Bohemia and Moravia (1991), 175. 
[Jan Herman] 


KLATZKIN, ELIJAH BEN NAPHTALI HERZ (1852-1932), 
rabbi and author. Klatzkin’s father (1823-1894) was rabbi of 
Ushpol (1851-58), where Elijah was born, and later of Schoem- 
berg (Courland). Elijah was known in his childhood as the 
Shklover lui (“child prodigy of Shklov”). He is said to have 
mastered the Talmud at the age of 12, and when he was only 23, 
R. Meir *Malbim pronounced him without equal in his gen- 
eration. He also acquired a profound knowledge of medicine, 
pharmacology, chemistry, history, geography, and mathemat- 
ics, and was acquainted with a number of European languages. 
Elijah served as rabbi of several communities, being appointed 
in 1881 to Bereza Kartuskaya in the province of Grodno, in 
1884 to Mariampol in the province of Suwalki, and in 1910 to 
the famous community of Lublin, hence his title the “Lubliner 
Rav.’ In 1928 he settled in Erez Israel where he spent his re- 
maining years. He was an outstanding talmudic authority and 
queries were directed to him from distant places. He was well 
known for his tendency to leniency in questions of ritual law. 
Most famous for his efforts on behalf of agunot, he even pro- 
posed a formula that would (in most cases) annul these mar- 
riages retroactively. Elijah’s works are Even ha-Roshah (1887), 
Imrei Shefer (1896), Even Pinnah (19307), Devar Eliyahu (1915), 
Devar Halakhah (1921) and its complement Millu’im (1923), 
Milluei Even (1925), Hibbat ha-Kodesh (1926), and Devarim 
Ahadim (1929). Also by Elijah is a collection of lectures and 
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papers in Russian. Some of his responsa were published in the 
Sedei Hemed (1896-1911) by Hayyim Hezekiah *Medini. 

Elijah had an elder brother IsRAEL ISSAR (1844-1921), 
many of whose responsa and novellae appear in Devar Eli- 
yahu and in Ammudei Shesh published by Moses Zevi Hirsch 
Klatzkin (as appendix to Ayyalah Sheluhah, 1912). Devar Eli- 
yahu also contains novellae by Israel's son JosHUA MORDE- 
CAI (1862-1925), who was head ofa yeshivah in Slobodka and 
later rabbi of Libau (Libawa), where he died. Elijah was the 
father of Jacob *Klatzkin. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Klatzkin, in: L. Jung (ed.), Jewish Leaders 
(1953), 317-41; Yahadut Lita, 3 (1967), 84f. 

[Shlomo Eidelberg] 


KLATZKIN, JACOB (1882-1948), author, philosopher, and 
Zionist. Klatzkin was born in Bereza Kartuska, Brest-Litovsk 
district, today Belarus. The son of Elijah *Klatzkin, a promi- 
nent rabbinical scholar, who gave him a thorough education 
in all branches of traditional Jewish studies. At the age of 18, 
Klatzkin went to Germany, first to Frankfurt on the Main and 
then to Marburg, where he studied philosophy under Her- 
mann *Cohen. He received his doctorate from the University 
of Berne in 1912. In the following years Klatzkin was active in 
Germany as a writer for Hebrew periodicals, including Ha- 
Zeman, Ha-Shiloah, and Ha-Tekufah, and as editor of Die 
*Welt, the organ of the Zionist Organization (1909-11), and 
later in Heidelberg, of the Freie Zionistische Blaetter. From 
1912 to 1915 he was director of the Jewish National Fund in 
Cologne. From 1915 to 1919 he edited the Swiss Bulletin Juif, 
which covered world events of special relevance to Jews dur- 
ing World War 1 and established the publishing firm Al ha- 
Mishmar, which issued a series of books on Jewish problems 
in French and German. In Berlin Klatzkin founded another 
publishing house, Eshkol, and continued writing for the Jew- 
ish press. In 1924 he and his lifelong friend Nahum *Gold- 
mann initiated the Encyclopaedia Judaica, of which ten vol- 
umes (to the article “Lyra”) appeared between 1928 and 1934. 
Two volumes of a parallel Hebrew edition, Enziklopedyah 
Yisreelit, were issued in 1929-32. Klatzkin acted as editor in 
chief in cooperation with leading Jewish scholars. Although 
the advent of Hitler prevented the publication of the remain- 
ing volumes, what was published continues to be an impor- 
tant reference work. After the curtailment of the publication 
of the encyclopedia, Klatzkin took refuge first in Switzerland 
and then in the U.S., where he lectured at the College of Jew- 
ish Studies in Chicago. In 1947, after a further period in New 
York, he returned to Switzerland. 

Klatzkin was a student of philosophy as well as a brilliant 
Hebrew essayist. In philosophy Klatzkin opposed his teacher 
Cohen, whose philosophy and interpretation of Judaism he 
submitted to searching criticism in the monograph Hermann 
Cohen (19217; Heb., 1923). He also devoted a critical study 
to Spinoza, Baruch Spinoza (Heb., 1923, 1954”), in which he 
stressed the Jewish influences in his intellectual background 
and style; he translated Spinoza’s Ethics from the Latin to He- 
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brew as Torat ha-Middot (1924; last reprinted, 1967). Klatzkin 
developed his own philosophy, which may be described as vi- 
talistic, emphasizing the biological, instinctive aspect of life 
rather than the intellectual one, in Shekiat ha-Hayyim (“De- 
cline of Life.’ 1925), and in Der Erkenntnistrieb als Lebens und 
Todesprinzip (1935). It comprises epistemology, ethics, aes- 
thetics, and a “metaphysic of human impulses.” According to 
Klatzkin, the constantly increasing cognitive impulse leads 
to the weakening of man's vitality. Spirit, the culture-creating 
force in man, tends to change from a life-creating to a life-ne- 
gating process. History is the arena in which this conflict de- 
velops, and self-preservation demands a reaction against the 
over-intellectualization of life. Within this framework culture, 
religion, and art are expressions and functions of the life pro- 
cess. Klatzkin’s philosophical system is not “pure” philosophy 
but is, rather, a philosophy of culture and art; and as such, to 
his distress, it was ignored by academic philosophers. His Jew- 
ish-nationalist ideology was based on his general philosophy 
and is presented in Probleme des modernen Judentums (1918; 
second edition, Krisis und Entscheidung im Judentum, 1921). 
In his view the impulse of self-preservation among Jews in 
modern times created a revolutionary situation, in which the 
Jewish people turned away from over-intellectualization and 
spiritualization to the resumption of national life in its own 
country, with its own language. A country and a language, 
according to Klatzkin, determine the life of a nation, not ab- 
stract religious or cultural ideas. This nationalistic and secu- 
larist theory was as much opposed to Hermann Cohen's as- 
similationist concept of the messianic role of the Jews in the 
Diaspora as to the spiritual nationalism of “Ahad Ha-Am, who 
advocated Erez Israel merely as a spiritual center. Klatzkin’s 
miscellaneous writings were published in a number of collec- 
tions of essays: Kera’im (192.4), Zutot (1925), Tehumim (1928), 
and the posthumously published Ketavim (1953), and Yalkut 
Massot (1965; ed. by J. Schachter with introduction, notes, bib- 
liography, 1965). A volume in English, In Praise of Wisdom, 
appeared in 1943. A major contribution to Jewish scholarship 
as well as to Hebrew revival was his and M. Zobel’s edition of 
Thesaurus Philosophicus Linguae Hebraicae, which includes 
a dictionary of Jewish philosophical writers; Antologyah shel 
ha-Pilosofyah ha-Ivrit (1926); and a philosophical dictionary, 
Ozar ha-munnahim ha-Pilosofiyyim (4 vols., 1928-33), which 
contains the terminology of medieval religious philosophers. 
Klatzkin also published a Hebrew anthology of aphorisms and 
fragments from classical philosophy, Mishnat Rishonim (1925) 
and Mishnat Aharonim (posthumous, 1952), the latter covering 
the period from Montaigne to modern times. A first install- 
ment of an autobiography, Zikhronot (1899-1901), appeared in 
1902. Despite his unusual talents and achievements in several 
areas, Klatzkin was not accepted as a scholar by academicians 
and, to his great disappointment, was not invited to teach phi- 
losophy at the Hebrew University. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Klausner, in: Moznayim, 4:4-5 (1932-33); 
M. Waxman, in: Festschrift... Hadoar (1927), 106-10; J. Rosenheim, 
Beitraege zur Orientierung im juedischen Geistesleben der Gegenwart 
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(1920); I. Zollschan, Revision des juedischen Nationalismus (1919); M. 
Meisels, in: Hadoar (Nov. 11, 1932); E. Ginzberg, Keeper of the Law 
(1966), 270-2; T. Ben-Mosheh, in: S. Federbush (ed.), Hokhmat Yis- 
rael be-Maarav Eiropa, 1 (1958), 433-44; J. Klausner, Pilosofim ve-Ho- 
gei Deot (1956), 235-55; Z. Woyslowski, Yehidim bi-Reshut ha-Rabbim 
(1956), 248-64; I. Cohen, Shaar ha-Soferim (1962), 227-49; M.Z. Sole 
(ed.), Le-Mahutah shel ha-Yahadut (1969), 121-39; Kressel, Leksikon, 
2 (1967), 771-3 (with additional bibliography). 

[Moshe Zeev Sole and Samuel Scheps] 


KLATZKO (Melzer), MORDECAI BEN ASHER (1797- 
1883), Lithuanian rabbi and author. Klatzko was born in Vilna 
where he studied under *Hayyim of Volozhin. He married the 
daughter of R. Loeb Malzer (Melzer), later adopting his sur- 
name. In 1840 he was appointed head of the R. Meilis yeshivah 
in Vilna, succeeding Israel *Salanter who had headed it for a 
short period. From 1865 Klatzko served as rabbi in Lida un- 
til his death. At an advanced age he became a follower of the 
hasidic movement and led an ascetic life, devoting much at- 
tention to the needs of his fellow men. Some of his responsa 
and talmudic novellae were published by his pupil Abba Jo- 
seph Triwusch, together with a biographical introduction, 
under the title Tekhelet Mordekhai (1889). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: HN. Maggid-Steinschneider, Ir Vilna (1900), 
122-7; idem, in: Ozar ha-Sifrut, 4 (1892), 531-41; S.M. Chones, Toledot 
ha-Posekim (1910), 598-600; D. Katz, Tenuat ha-Musar, 1 (1958), 148f.; 
4 (1963), 153f.; Yahadut Lita, 3 (1967), 84. 

[Samuel Abba Horodezky] 


KLAUSNER, ABRAHAM (d. 1407/8), Austrian talmudist. 
Klausner was a pupil of Moses of Znaim. In 1380 he was liv- 
ing in Vienna where he served as rabbi together with Meir 
Halevy, by whom he was apparently ordained with the title 
“morenu.” He was a brother-in-law of the martyr, ‘Aaron of 
Neustadt (Blumlein), one of the great scholars of Austria and 
the uncle and teacher of Israel *Isserlein. Jacob *Moellin (the 
Maharil) studied under him and he was the main teacher of 
Isaac *Tyrnau. Klausner’s responsa are mentioned in the re- 
sponsa of Isserlein and Israel *Bruna. His main reputation, 
however, rests upon his Sefer ha-Minhagim (Riva di Trento, 
1558). This was already known to his contemporaries and is 
mentioned by Moellin and by Isserlein. It is the first extant 
work in the field of local religious customs (see *Minhagim 
Books), to which insufficient attention was paid by the *pose- 
kim until his time. Klausner adapted the *minhagim of Hayyim 
Paltiel, a contemporary of Meir of Rothenburg (part of which 
has been published by D. Goldschmidt from a manuscript of 
1305 (see bibl.)), adding explanations in the margins, which 
were incorporated by the printer in the text and made to ap- 
pear as one work. The customs in the printed edition are dealt 
with at greater length than in the manuscript and arranged 
differently. It was printed with errors, omissions, and repeti- 
tions. A new edition based upon the Riva di Trento edition 
with introduction, notes, and sources was published by CJ. 
Ehrenreich in 1929. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Carmoly, in: Ben Chananja, 8 (1865), 737; J. 
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Freimann (ed.), Leket Yosher, 2 (1904), xvittf. (introd.); C.J. Ehren- 
reich (ed.), Sefer ha-Minhagim le-R. Avraham Klausner (1929), 111-V11 
(introd.); J. Kaufman, R. Yom Tov Lippmann Muehlhausen (Heb. 1927), 
3f.; Goldschmidt, in: Ks, 23 (1946/47), 324-303 24 (1947/48), 73-83. 


[David Tamar] 


KLAUSNER, ABRAHAM J. (1915-_), U.S. rabbi and activ- 
ist. Born in Memphis, TN, raised in Denver, co, Klausner re- 
ceived an M.A. from the University of Denver in 1938 and a 
Master of Hebrew Letters and ordination from Hebrew Union 
College in 1943. In June 1944 he volunteered as a chaplain in 
the U.S. Army. 

Klausner arrived in Europe in late 1944 and in mid-19 45 
was assigned to the 116‘ Evacuation Hospital, a mobile unit. 
He arrived in Dachau within three weeks of its April 29, 1945, 
liberation. Klausner’s responsibility was to American Jewish 
troops, not the survivors, but he felt duty bound as a rabbi and 
as a Jew to come to the aid of Jews. He worked on creating 
separate DP camps for Jews; evacuated Jewish patients from 
outlying areas and consolidated them in hospitals where they 
could be treated by Jewish, not German, doctors; and played 
a key role in the establishment of the Central Committee of 
Liberated Jews in Bavaria — so that the Jews could assume re- 
sponsibility for their own fate. 

His unauthorized June 24, 1945, report “A Detailed Re- 
port on the Liberated Jew As He Now Suffers His Period of 
Liberation” was sent to the leadership of the American Jew- 
ish community. 

Klausner’s - and other - contemporaneous reports 
prompted Earl G. Harrison, former U.S. Commissioner of 
Immigration and U.S. representative on the Intergovernmental 
Committee, to go on a fact-finding mission as the represen- 
tative of President Harry S. Truman. His mandate was to de- 
termine whether or not Holocaust survivors’ needs were be- 
ing met by military, government, and private organizations. 
Harrison's trip was pre-arranged by the Army to cover areas 
that were less than problematic. 

Col. Milton Richmond, a Jewish officer who headed a 
special military unit out of Dachau, saw the schedule and asked 
Klausner to intervene. Klausner met with Harrison and as a re- 
sult, Harrison's itinerary was changed, and Klausner was asked 
to accompany him on his inspection tour of the camps. 

Harrison's report resulted in the creation of a post for an 
advisor on Jewish affairs who would report on issues affecting 
Jewish Displaced Persons (pps) to the commanding general 
in the European theater of operations. 

Klausner was honorably discharged in 1946. With the 
help of Robert A. Taft, the senator from Ohio, he returned to 
Germany in 1947 to work with the pps. 

When Klausner returned to the U.S. in 1948, he accepted 
the position of senior rabbi of Temple Israel in Boston, Ma, 
until 1953. In 1954 he became the rabbi of Temple Emanu-El 
in Yonkers, New York, where he served for more than 35 years, 
retiring in 1989. He subsequently wrote his autobiography, A 
Letter to My Children from the Edge of the Holocaust (2002). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Grobman, Rekindling The Flame: Ameri- 

can Jewish Chaplains and the Survivors of European Jewry, 1944-1948 

(1993); AJYB, 47 (1945-1946); Archives of Temple Emanu-El, Yon- 
kers, New York. 

[Alex Grobman (2™! ed.)] 


KLAUSNER, ISRAEL (1905-1981), Hebrew writer and his- 
torian. Born in Troki (Lithuania), Klausner, a cousin of Jo- 
seph *Klausner, settled in Palestine in 1936. He joined the 
staff of the Zionist Archives in Jerusalem, where he served 
as assistant director from 1956. His writings on the history of 
the Jews in Vilna include Korot Beit ha-Almin ha-Yashan be- 
Vilna (1935), and Toledot ha-Kehillah ha-Ivrit be-Vilna (1938). 
Among his works on Zionist history are Hibbat Ziyyon be-Ro- 
manyah (1958), Oppozizyah le-Herzl (1960), and Mi-Katoviz 
ad Basel (2 vols., 1965). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 764. 


[Getzel Kressel] 


KLAUSNER, JOSEPH GEDALIAH (1874-1958), literary 
critic, historian, and Zionist. Klausner was born in Olkienik, 
near Vilna, but in 1885 his family moved to Odessa where he 
attended a Hebrew day school. Already in his earliest years 
he evinced a passion for the Hebrew language, which was to 
be one of the main interests of his life. He was the youngest 
member of the Sefatenu Ittanu, a society for the revival of He- 
brew as a spoken language, established in Odessa in 1891 and 
with his friends, who included Nahum *Slouschz and Saul 
*Tchernichowsky, he spoke only Hebrew. In 1897 he proceeded 
to Germany, where he studied Semitic and modern languages, 
history, and philosophy at Heidelberg. In the same year he par- 
ticipated in the discussion in the Jewish press in Russia with 
regard to the forthcoming Zionist Congress to be convened 
in Basle, strongly urging participation, and he attended this 
First Congress. At the age of 28 he moved to Warsaw to suc- 
ceed Ahad Ha-Am as editor of *Ha-Shiloah a position he held 
for 23 years (together with H.N. *Bialik for volumes 13-21 and 
with Jacob Fichman for volumes 45-46). In Warsaw he be- 
came friendly with I.L. *Peretz and up-and-coming writers 
such as Z. Shneour, Itzhak Katzenelson, Jacob Steinberg, and 
Y.D. Berkowitz, who would meet regularly in his home on Sat- 
urdays, and to whom he extended every encouragement and 
guidance. Ha-Shiloah, which had ceased publication in 1904 
was revived in Odessa in 1907 and Klausner moved there. He 
lectured on Jewish history at the modern yeshivah in Odessa. 
After the Revolution in February 1917, he was invited to lecture 
at Odessa University, but following the Bolshevik Revolution 
in October he immigrated to Palestine, settling in Jerusalem in 
1919. He took an active part in the Va’ad ha-Lashon, the *Acad- 
emy of the Hebrew Language, first as scientific secretary, then 
as editor of its proceedings, and later as president. He contin- 
ued to act as editor of Ha-Shiloah when it was revived in Erez 
Israel, from 1921-26. When the Hebrew University was estab- 
lished, to his disappointment he was not appointed to the chair 
of Jewish history, as his views were considered too secular, but 
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was appointed to the chair of Hebrew literature. It was only in 
1944, at the age of 70, that he was appointed to the chair of the 
History of the Second Temple, endowed by his friends and ad- 
mirers. From 1950 until shortly before his death he acted as ed- 
itor in chief of the Encyclopaedia Hebraica and was responsible 
for volumes 2-5 and 7-8. He published his autobiography in 
1946 (enlarged edition 1955). Klausner was active as a literary 
critic and philologist, as a historian, and as a Zionist. 


Literary Criticism and Philology 
Klausner’s essays on criticism, appearing first in 1894, took 
the form of literary exegesis of contemporary works in which 
he also discussed the tasks of Hebrew literature in the age of 
national renaissance. He supported the expansion of the He- 
brew language and its use as a living language, both by reviv- 
ing words from the ancient sources and by coining new words, 
but he took a moderate stand vis-a-vis both radical innova- 
tors and purists. Many of the new words coined by Klausner 
were criticized by the latter. Klausner insisted on the signifi- 
cance of the Haskalah which he enunciated in the detailed 
work, Ruhot Menashevot (1896), by stressing its strong links 
with the national movement, indicating that, notwithstand- 
ing the essential difference between the two movements, the 
national movement and its literature derived from the Has- 
kalah. His essays on Ahad Ha-Am, Bialik, Tchernichowsky, 
Shneour, Yaakov Cahan, David Shimoni, Shalom Yankev 
*Abramovitsh (Mendele Mokher Seforim), and Peretz, pub- 
lished in various periodicals, were collected in his three-vol- 
ume Yozerim u-Vonim (1925-28). They reveal an even-handed 
treatment of diverse authors, and a high regard for detail and 
biographical data. He believed that Hebrew culture should be 
open to the influences of European literature. In this respect 
he represented the moderate line that advocated the synthesis 
of Judaism and humanism. Klausner believed that poetry was 
a spiritual force whose influence on the Jewish people should 
be increased. At the same time he continuously stressed the 
need for a synthesis between national and universal ideas in 
the intellectual and literary spheres. He believed that it was 
not enough for Hebrew literature to reflect and depict reality; 
it was a fundamental and essential part of the movement of 
national revival and that it therefore must also take an active 
part in molding the young generation and in guiding Jewish 
society. While defending the need for the freedom and auton- 
omy of literature, he also insisted that authors must be alert 
to public affairs and committed to the national idea. This ap- 
proach was combined with his militant partisanship on behalf 
of the Hebrew language and literature as expressed during the 
debate over whether Hebrew or Yiddish should be considered 
the national language of Russian Jewry. Ha-Shiloah, under 
Klausner, published the best poetry, fiction, and criticism of 
the early 20" century, including works by Mendele Mokher 
Seforim, Bialik, Tchernichowsky, and Brenner. 

In Erez Israel, too, he argued that authors must strive to 
create a literature which would help determine the new exis- 
tence, stressing that Jewish spiritual trends had always been 
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influenced by the contemporary Hebrew literature. Often he 
used the work under discussion to advance his own ideologi- 
cal and emotional views. His strength in criticism resides in 
emphasizing a work’s conceptual framework, while his evalu- 
ation of its aesthetic, poetic, and formal qualities are only of 
a general nature. 


Literary History 

Many of the above characteristics also mark his work as a his- 
torian of modern Hebrew literature. As early as 1907 he re- 
vealed his dream of writing a comprehensive history of mod- 
ern Hebrew literature. He had published a short history of 
modern Hebrew literature in Russian in 1900 and in Hebrew 
in 1920 (Toledot ha-Sifrut ha-Ivrit ha-Hadashah). His princi- 
pal scholarly achievement in this field, based on his university 
lectures, is the important Historyah shel ha-Sifrut ha-Ivrit ha- 
Hadashah (6 vols., 1930-50; second revised edition 1952-59; 
translated by H. Danby as History of Modern Hebrew Litera- 
ture, 1932; 1972). His earlier evaluations of Haskalah authors, 
e.g., Mapu, A.D. Lebensohn, and Mendele, are here almost 
fully preserved. The History also evinces Klausner’s interest 
in such contemporary considerations as the writer's contribu- 
tion to the revival and expansion of the Hebrew language, to 
the idea of Jewish nationalism, and to the love of Erez Israel 
before the Zionist period. He also stresses the relationship be- 
tween Hebrew literature and the general trends in world liter- 
ature. Klausner adheres strictly to the historical-biographical 
method to advance his didactic-explanatory approach. 

The History consists of separate monographs connected 
by general surveys. Striving toward a chronological and ob- 
jective historical perspective, he only brought his study up to 
1880 (from 1784) to avoid dealing with contemporary litera- 
ture in which he was subjectively involved. Klausner devoted 
much attention to the discussion of periodization. He rejected 
the view that the history of modern Hebrew literature began 
with Moses Hayyim *Luzzatto, since his writings were nei- 
ther modern nor secular, regarding it as having begun with 
the Haskalah literature in Germany in 1787. Klausner saw the 
starting point of the new period in the political and cultural 
development of German and Austrian Jewry. Taking into con- 
sideration the interrelationship of secular and religious trends, 
he divided literary history into three periods: the first - a de- 
fensive war of Haskalah against religion (Germany, end of 18 
century); the second - reconciliation of Haskalah and religion 
(Galicia and Italy, first half of 19 century); and the third - the 
attack of Haskalah against religion (Russia and Poland, mainly 
from 1860 to 1870). Klausner restricted his concept of Hebrew 
literature to the secular genres, intentionally disregarding tra- 
ditional and hasidic literature, although they were reflected in 
his discussion of the satiric works of Haskalah authors. On the 
other hand he dealt extensively with literary genres, discussing 
not only belles lettres, but also Jewish studies and essays on 
philosophy, history, ethics, and science. He virtually ignored 
important Yiddish works because of his active involvement in 
the “language controversy” between Hebrew and Yiddish. As 
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a result he did not fully understand the complexity of bilin- 
gual phenomena in the works of authors such as M. *Levin, J. 
*Perl, A. *Gottlober, and Mendele Mokher Seforim. 

Some of Klausner’s observations regarding the impact of 
world literature are useful as a starting point for the compara- 
tive study of modern Hebrew literature. His approach to lit- 
erary research is based on methods that were current among 
19'»-century positivist literary scholars such as Taine - who 
stressed the influence of time, place, and national character 
on the spiritual and artistic life - and Georg *Brandes who 
gave primacy to the writer’s biography as the effective and 
even determining factor in shaping his creative personality. 
In assessing an author Klausner used social-national criteria, 
which were standards also current in 19*-century Russian 
criticism. Despite his own methodological deficiencies and 
the fact that great progress has since been made in methods 
of literary criticism, Klausner’s work remains a notable land- 
mark in modern Hebrew literary criticism. His works in this 
field also include: Beayot shel Sifrut u-Madda (1956); Yozerei 
Tekufah u-Mamshikhei Tekufah (1956); Meshorerei Dorenu 
(1956); Mi-Gedolei ha-Sifrut ha-Olamit (1954). 


[Samuel Werses] 


Revival of Hebrew 

Klausner’s research in the Hebrew language was not merely 
an abstract diversion, but rather an activity with the practical 
goal of transforming Hebrew into a spoken tongue capable 
of meeting all the linguistic demands of modern life. He be- 
lieved this undertaking, which he called “practical philology” 
as distinguished from “scientific philology,” would aid in the 
national rebirth of the people. To achieve his goal, Klausner 
saw the necessity for studying the development of post-bibli- 
cal Hebrew and, equally important, other semitic languages 
in regard to vocabulary, morphology, style, and syntax. Con- 
sequently he analyzed lexical material from the Book of Ben 
Sira, the Mishnah, and the Talmud, and published his ma- 
jor findings and opinions in Sefat Ever Safah Hayyah (Cra- 
cow 1914-15; rev. ed., Ha-Lashon ha-Ivrit Lashon Hayyah, 
Jerusalem 1948-49). Here and in articles collected in the an- 
thology, Ha-Ivrit ha-Hadashah u-Veayoteha (Tel Aviv, 1952), 
Klausner expressed his preference for mishnaic and talmudic 
usage over biblical usage on the grounds that modern Hebrew 
must continue the process of linguistic development, even 
at the expense of foregoing biblical forms. Similarly, he op- 
posed the use of Aramaisms, contending that the vocabulary 
should be enlarged by creating new words based on Hebrew 
morphological constructions, by borrowing from related lan- 
guages, and by adopting words of Greek or Roman origin that 
have attained international currency. These opinions aroused 
criticism and opposition among purists. In the style of expres- 
sion, Klausner advocated clarity and simplicity rather than the 
traditional rhetorical forms. For practical reasons he deemed 
it necessary to standardize orthography (ketiv male) and to 


adopt a system of punctuation. 
[Meir Medan] 
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History of Christianity 

Of special importance are Klausner’s studies of *Jesus and the 
beginnings of Christianity. These works represent the first 
comprehensive books on these subjects written in Hebrew 
by a modern Jewish scholar in Erez Israel. His Yeshu ha-Nozeri, 
Zemanno, Hayyav ve-Torato was published in Jerusalem in 
1922 and has been translated into many European languages 
(Eng. transl. by H. Danby, Jesus of Nazareth, 1925). Klausner 
had first-hand knowledge of the Jewish sources, especially 
the rabbinic literature, which enabled him to portray Jesus as 
he lived among his contemporaries. In contrast to Klausner’s 
Jewish predecessors who had written about Jesus from the 
liberal point of view, he described the background of Jesus’ 
life and activity in rediscovering the original meaning of many 
of Jesus’ sayings. He stresses the Jewishness of Jesus, claim- 
ing that he was a proud Jew and never abandoned Judaism, 
and that he regarded himself as the Jewish messiah. Klausner 
holds that Jesus’ humanistic message, though sometimes more 
extreme and impracticable than similar contemporary Jewish 
doctrines, fitted the Judaism of the time. Nevertheless, cer- 
tain of Jesus’ utopian and individualistic doctrines are seen as 
extending beyond the frame of Judaism and in tragic op- 
position to Judaism's strong sense of national unity. The 
work, based on extensive Jewish learning, was welcomed by 
Christian scholars and readers as a Jewish witness of a new 
positive evaluation of Jesus and has contributed to a bet- 
ter understanding of Jesus as a wholly Jewish figure. He also 
shows that Jesus was not executed by Jews but by Pilate the 
Roman. 

In his other book on Christianity, Mi-Yeshu ad Paulus 
(1939; Eng. transl. by W.E. Stinespring, From Jesus to Paul, 
1943), he traces the development of Christianity from Jesus 
to Paul. He began collecting the material as early as 1907. The 
work deals mainly with Paul who is depicted in the light of 
his Jewish and Hellenistic background. He stressed that had 
there been no Jesus there would have been no Paul and no 
Christians; but it was due to Paul that Christianity became a 


world religion. 
[David Flusser] 


As a Historian 

A period of 40 years separates Klausner’s two historical works. 
In 1909 he published Historyah Yisreelit, consisting of the 
lectures which he gave in Odessa, covering the period from 
the conquest of Canaan to the Maccabean period. In 1949 
his historical magnum opus Ha-Historyah shel ha-Bayit ha- 
Sheni appeared in five volumes, covering the period from 
the destruction of the First Temple to the destruction of the 
Second. It was based on the lectures he delivered at the He- 
brew University. Its exhaustive treatment of all the avail- 
able sources, and his essentially Jewish approach makes it 
a major contribution to the subject. A fervent nationalist, 
however, Klausner makes no secret of the fact that his ap- 
proach is a subjective one. In his introduction (which appears 
in the fifth volume) he states frankly, “It is permitted - and 
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even a duty imposed on us... to compare the past with the 
present no less than the present with the past. Only he who 
sees the important incidents of his time as part of the uni- 
versal historical process and views them sub specie historita- 
tis is permitted to write the history of the past... there is no 
question but that he who writes the history of the past writes 
at the same time the history of his own time, evaluating the 
past in the light of the values of the present... the revolu- 
tionary events of the last 50 years have disclosed historical 
causes and factors which operated in previous generations 
as they do in this.” 

In an appendix to the third edition (1952) he added an 
appendix on the Dead Sea Scrolls and the Qumran sect, in 
which he was the first to suggest that these sectarians were 
Zealots (a view which was adopted by Cecil Roth and Sir 
Godfrey Driver). 


As a Zionist 

Klausner was an active Zionist and a fervent nationalist 
throughout his life, and his Zionist views color all his work. 
A delegate to the First Congress, he was greatly influenced by 
the political ideas of Herzl, although his cultural approach 
remained that of the Hovevei Zion and Ahad Ha-Am. He at- 
tended nearly every subsequent Congress until the eleventh, 
contributing surveys on them to Ha-Shiloah. From 1930 he 
began to identify himself more and more with the policy of 
Jabotinsky and was regarded by the Revisionist Party, and 
later by its successor, Herut, as the ideologist of the move- 
ment. He edited the monthly Beitar (together with B. Netan- 
yahu) from 1932-33 and came out vigorously, both in speech 
and in writing, in support of the ideals of the right-wing na- 
tionalists. In 1949 they put his name forward as their candi- 
date for the first president of the State of Israel in opposition 
to Chaim Weizmann. Amos Oz describes Joseph Klausner, 
who was the brother of his grandfather, in the autobiograph- 
ical novel Sippur al Ahavah ve-Hoshekh (2002; A Tale of Love 
and Darkness, 2004). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sefer Klausner, Meassef le-Madda u-le-Sifrut 
Yafah (1937); J. Klausner, Darki likrat ha-Tehiyyah ve-ha-Ge'ullah, 
2 vols. (1946-55); Y. Beker and H. Toren, Yosef Klausner, ha-Ish u- 
Foolo (1947); S. Werses, in: Molad, 16 (1958), no. 124; B. Shohet- 
man and B. Elizedek, Kitvei Yosef Klausner (1937), a bibliography; 
I. Barzilai, in: Ks, 41 (1966), 107-16, (bibliography); Waxman, Lit- 
erature, 4 (1960), 377-82, 451-2, 751-6, 822-5; A. Broides, “Pegishot 
ve-Sihot im Y. Klausner, in: Moznayim, 28 (1969), 116-19; S. Kling, 
Joseph Klausner (1970, including bibliography). ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: Y. Barzilai, “Ketavav ha-Publizistiyyim shel Y. Klausner, 
in: Ha-Ziyyonut, 11 (1986), 413-31; I. Parush, Kanon Sifruti ve-Ide- 
ologyah Leummit: Bikkoret ha-Sifrut shel Frischmann be-Hashvaah 
le-Bikkoret ha-Sifrut shel Klauzner u-Vrenner (1992); S. Werses, “Y. 
Klausner ve-Reshit ha-Horaah ve-ha-Mehkar shel ha-Sifrut ha-Ivrit 
ha-Hadashah ba-Universitah ha-Ivrit? in: Toledot ha-Universitah 
ha-Irit bi- Yrushalayim (1997), 487-515; V. Pilovski, “Y. Klausner, Avi 
ha-Ideologyah shel ha-Yamin ba-Ziyyonut u-me-Rasheha, in: Galei 
Iyyun u-Mehkar, 9 (2000), 25-31; D.E Sandmel, Into the Fray: Joseph 
Klausner’s Approach to Judaism and Christianity in the Greco-Roman 
World (2002). 
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KLAUSNER, ZEVI HIRSCH 


KLAUSNER, ZEVI HIRSCH (1802-1887), rabbi and au- 
thor. Klausner received his education from his father, zE’EV 
WOLF OF RAWICZ (1761-1861), a scholar, who from 1804 to 
1811 was rabbi of Oborniki, and from 1811 until his death, of 
Exin (Kcynia), where he was head of a yeshivah. One of four 
children, Zevi Hirsch suffered greatly during his lifetime, 
wandering from place to place. After the successive deaths 
of two wives, he married a third time and settled in the small 
town of Mechisko. There, isolated from all intellectual contact, 
he published his works. Raz le-Mishnah (1857), on the com- 
mentators to the Mishnah, attempts in particular to resolve 
the well-known difficulties in the Mishnah raised by Akiva 
Eger, and has a moving introduction by Klausner to explain 
his “impertinence.” He added supplements to this work, one 
entitled Ta ha-Razim (1864), and two poems by his brothers, 
MORDECAI ISAAC and JAcoB. The books received approba- 
tions, particularly from the rabbis of Germany. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Heppner and J. Herzberg, Aus der Ver- 


gangenheit und Gegenwart der Juden und der juedischen Gemeinden 


in den Posener Landen (1909), 377f., 628f. 
[Itzhak Alfassi] 


KLAVAN, ISRAEL (1915-1980), U.S. Orthodox rabbi. Kla- 
van, who was born in Zazkevich, Lithuania, was raised in 
Burlington, Vermont, where his father was a rabbi. He was 
ordained at Yeshiva University (1940). Klavan served as rabbi 
of congregations in Fitchburg, Massachusetts (1940-42), Wil- 
liamsport, Pennsylvania (1942-46), and Mount Vernon, New 
York (1946-53). He became executive secretary of the Rab- 
binical Council of America in 1950 and later executive vice 


president. 
[Louis Bernstein] 


KLEE, ALFRED (1875-1943), Zionist leader in Germany. He 
practiced law in his native Berlin, acting notably in cases de- 
fending Jewish honor (such as the case against *The Protocols 
of the Elders of Zion, etc.). With Herzl’s appearance he became 
a foremost propagandist for Zionism in Germany. He was es- 
pecially active in “the conquest of the communities,’ and after 
World War t he established the Juedische Volkspartei, a coali- 
tion of Zionist parties in Berlin; similar parties were also estab- 
lished in other cities. Representatives of the party “conquered” 
Jewish communities that until that time, and especially from 
1926 to 1930, had been in the hands of the anti-Zionist liberals. 
At the party’s initiative a Jewish national educational network 
was established, social work was improved, and the cultural 
institutions in Palestine were assisted. Klee served briefly as 
chairman of the Zionist Federation in Germany and repre- 
sented the German Jewish community in the management 
of the *Jewish Colonization Association. With the rise of the 
Nazis he was active in representing German Jewry before the 
authorities. In 1938 he left for Holland, where he continued 
his activities until his internment in Westerbork concentra- 
tion camp where he died in 1943. He was the father-in-law of 
Hans *Gosslar and Simon *Rawidowicz. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Lichtheim, Toledot ha-Ziyyonut (1951), 
index; E.G. Lowenthal, Bewaehrung im Untergang (1965), 9497; J. 
Meisel, in: Mezudah, 4 (1945), 426-8. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. 
Brenner, in: YBLBI 35 (1990), 219-43; Biographisches Handbuch der 
deutschsprachigen Emigration nach 1933, vol. 1 (1999), 368. 

[Getzel Kressel] 


KLEEREKOPER, ASSER BENJAMIN (1880-1943), Dutch 
journalist and politician, first a Zionist, then a Socialist. He 
was a grandson of the well-known Rabbi Isaiah Kleerekoper 
of Amsterdam. Being one of the first Zionists and modern He- 
braists in Holland, he translated *“Ha-Tikvah” into Dutch and 
was an early editor of the Dutch Zionist periodical De Jood- 
sche Wachter. In 1907 he delivered the welcoming speech at the 
Eighth Zionist World Congress in the Hague, and recorded 
his impressions of the congress in his Zionistisch Schetsboek. 
However, Kleerekoper became increasingly critical of social 
inequality and an advocate of the proletariat. This brought 
him into conflict with the Dutch Zionist establishment. In 
1909 he exchanged his Zionist mantle for Socialist commit- 
ment and placed his highly developed oratorical and propa- 
gandistic talents in the service of the Sociaal- Democratische 
Arbeiders Partij (spap), the Dutch Labor Party. Kleerekoper 
became a prominent Socialist, serving as a member of the 
Amsterdam municipal council and of the Second Chamber of 
Parliament, 1914-32. He never went back to the Zionists, but 
his Socialism was colored by Jewish solidarity. He spoke out 
in favor of a large-scale settlement in Palestine for the Jewish 
East European masses: “It is not a question of Capital looking 
for expansion, but of Labor looking for bread.’ In his “Opro- 
erige Krabbels,” a widely read column in the socialist daily 
Het Volk appearing almost daily between 1915 and 1940, he 
lambasted national-socialism and antisemitism as few others 
did. After a long period of illness Kleerekoper was buried in 
April 1943 in an Amsterdam from which most Jews had been 
already deported. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Bloemgarten, Henri Polak sociaal-demo- 
craat, 1868-1943 (1993); E. Gans, in: Dutch Jewish History, vol. 3 
(1993), 321-39; idem, De kleine verschillen die het leven uitmaken. Een 
historische studie naar joodse sociaal-democraten en socialistisch-zi- 
onisten in Nederland (1999); L. Giebels, De zionistische beweging in 
Nederland 1899-1941 (1975); E.H. de Levita, in: Ons Amsterdam, 40:4 
(1988), 106-10; idem, ABK “oproerige krabbels.” Hoekstukjes van A.B. 
Kleerekoper (1994); P. van Praag, in: Bulletin Nederlandse Arbeiders- 
beweging, 15 (1987), 44-54; idem, Biografisch Woordenboek van het 
Socialisme en de Arbeidersbeweging in Nederland, at: www.iisg.nl/ 


bwsa/bios/kleerekoper.html. 
[Evelien Gans (2"4 ed.)] 


KLEIN, ABRAHAM MOSES (1909-1972), poet, novelist, 
journalist. Klein was the first Canadian Jewish writer to gain 
wide influence in English. Conversant in Hebrew and Yiddish, 
he brought the influence of these languages into his poetry, 
fiction, and journalism. A remarkable aspect of Klein’s career 
was his willingness to assert himself in a wide array of fields. 
Trained as a lawyer at the Université de Montréal, he was a 
practicing lawyer; as editor of the English-language Cana- 
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dian Jewish Chronicle between 1938 and 1955 he played a ma- 
jor journalistic role in Montreal; running unsuccessfully for 
the left-leaning ccF party he presented himself as a would-be 
progressive politician; and, in his strangest role, Klein wrote 
a variety of public speeches and ephemeral material for the 
liquor baron and community leader Samuel *Bronfman. The 
latter role caused Klein private embarrassment, and his will- 
ingness to stretch himself across such broad professional 
boundaries may suggest the precariousness of literary life in 
Canada in the 1940s and 1950s, as well as Klein's own middle- 
class aspirations. 

Klein’s initial literary forays took place when he was an 
undergraduate at Montreal's McGill University. He became 
an influential member of the city’s nascent modernist small 
press and magazine culture, acting as a model and mentor 
to younger poets. His first published poems appeared in im- 
portant American journals, and he was associated with such 
key early Canadian magazines as Preview and First Statement. 
From the earliest stages of his output, Klein mused about the 
precarious role of the poet in modern society while making 
subtle plays on Jewish types, street life, history, and ritual. 
Unlike younger poets, who would either abandon or view the 
old Jewish world with impatience, Klein’s poetry is dedicated 
to a detailed, often nostalgic portrayal of what he viewed as 
the pathos and intimacy of Jewish family and communal 
life. 

Alongside Klein’s Jewish-themed work are a substan- 
tial number of poems devoted to marrying the English and 
French spirit of Montreal. In a 1948 chapbook, Klein writes 
of his effort to create in his work “un ‘langage bilingue’” - a 
poetic language built of French and English words in such a 
way that it could be enjoyed by native speakers of either lan- 
guage. The best example of this effort can be found in “Parade 
of St. Jean Baptiste”: “Bannered, and ranked, and at its stances 
fixed/the enfilade and vestment colors the air./Roll now the 
batons of the tambours round/ruminant with commence- 
ment ....” Klein’s love of Montreal’s Frenchness, his willing- 
ness to embrace it and convey the city’s multilinguality, reveal 
the existence of his multicultural tendencies long before Ca- 
nadians were conscious of the possibility of describing their 
country in these terms. 

Klein’s lone novel, The Second Scroll (1951), was published 
in the United States to critical acclaim, but the book did not re- 
ceive the readership Klein had hoped for. A difficult modern- 
ist narrative built of disparate pieces of prose, poetry, drama, 
and liturgical writing, it is an early effort to come to terms 
with the Holocaust in a literary context. Klein’s meditation on 
20'h-century evil leads him to a consideration of messianism, 
mysticism, and the meaning of national regeneration in the 
newly established State of Israel. The book reveals a divided- 
ness, which Klein also expressed in his private journals, over 
the status of diasporic Jewish culture in light of the new state. 
Ultimately, Klein was deeply rooted in and loved diaspora 
Jewishness, though he recognized the value of a Jewish state 
in the wake of the Holocaust. 
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In his final years, Klein withdrew from public and liter- 
ary life. In recent years, his status as a role model for younger 
Jewish writers has gained greater prominence in Canada. His 
literary output has been well documented by the University 
of Toronto press, which has published the Complete Poems, 
including his translations (2 vols, ed. Z. Pollock, 1990); a selec- 
tion of his essays and editorials Beyond Sambation (ed. M.W. 
Steinberg and U. Caplan, 1982); Short Stories (ed. M.W. Stein- 
berg); and Notebooks: Selections from the A.M. Klein Papers 
(ed. Z. Pollock and U. Caplan). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: U. Caplan, Like One That Dreamed: A Por- 
trait of A.M. Klein (1982); Z. Pollock, A.M. Klein: The Story of the 


Poet (1994). 
[Norman Rawvin (2"4 ed.)] 


KLEIN, ALBERTO (1897-1983), Argentinian engineer. Klein 
was born and educated in the Argentine. He was professor of 
mechanics at the National University of Technology at Buenos 
Aires from 1923 to 1960. He was prominent in Jewish com- 
munal work. Klein wrote several books, among them Techni- 
cal Rules for Metallic Structures and Reinforced Concrete (1935) 
and Elements of Mechanics (1944-60), and he was coauthor of 
Building Code for the City of Buenos Aires (1944, 1949, 1959). 


KLEIN, ANNE (1923-1974), U.S. fashion designer. Born 
Hannah Golofsky in Brooklyn, the daughter of Russian im- 
migrants, Klein became one of the most influential fashion 
designers in the U.S. Known for clothing that was casual, but 
elegant and feminine, she was acknowledged to be ahead of 
her time. “Clothes aren’t going to change the world,” she said 
in 1969, just as the women’s movement was getting under way. 
“The women who wear them will” She was also the mentor of 
Donna *Karan, who was hired by Klein right out of school and 
became an internationally renowned designer. While in high 
school, studying fine arts and design, Klein won a scholarship 
to Traphagen School of Fashion in New York City and, at 15, 
began her career as a freelance sketcher. Her first regular job 
was at Varden Petites. She married a garment manufacturer 
named Ben Klein and in 1948 they launched Junior Sophis- 
ticates, a highly successful company that applied a youthful 
spirit to traditional apparel. She divorced Klein in the early 
1960s but continued working with him until 1965. By that time, 
she had remarried and, in 1968, she and her second husband, 
Matthew “Chip” Rubinstein, formed Anne Klein & Co. The 
first collection under her own name revolutionized American 
fashion: a mix-and-match wardrobe of jackets, pants, and re- 
lated pieces for working women that was equally appropriate 
at the office, at night, and on weekends. A short while later, 
Saks Fifth Avenue gave Klein her own in-store boutique, the 
start of a new approach to retailing. She became the first de- 
signer to win two Neiman Marcus awards for fashion leader- 
ship, in 1959 and 1969. She also won two Coty Awards and was 
named to the Coty American Fashion Awards Hall of Fame 
in 1971. Two years later, she became an international pres- 
ence by taking on new investors, Takihyo Co. Ltd. of Japan. 
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In 1973, she was one of five U.S. designers selected to partici- 
pate, along with five French houses, in a landmark fashion 


show at Versailles. 
[Mort Sheinman (24 ed.)] 


KLEIN, CALVIN RICHARD (1942-_), U.S. fashion designer. 
Born and reared in a middle-class Bronx community of first- 
and second-generation American Jews, Calvin Klein - the 
son of a Hungarian immigrant who owned a neighborhood 
grocery store — became one of the world’s best-known design- 
ers. The Calvin Klein label became familiar from Broadway to 
Beijing and Klein himself made headlines, some of them scan- 
dalous, with his provocative advertising campaigns as well as 
an unconventional lifestyle. His name appeared on everything 
from jeans to jewelry, from evening gowns to eyewear, and his 
Eternity and Obsession fragrances are among the world’s most 
popular. By the time he sold his privately owned company in 
2003, his products were generating retail sales of $5 billion a 
year. As a designer, Klein created a particularly American style 
that was accepted everywhere. Its components: clean, spare 
sportswear in luxurious fabrics; soft, sensuous evening clothes; 
layering; and multiple uses for jackets and sweaters. 
Displaying a passion for fashion that was evident when 
he was still a boy, Klein was raised in the same neighborhood 
that nurtured Ralph *Lauren, the designer who would become 
his fiercest rival. Klein attended the High School of Industrial 
Art in New York City, then majored in apparel design at the 
Fashion Institute of Technology. For the next few years, he 
took various jobs in the garment industry, including a four- 
month stint as a copy boy at Women’s Wear Daily, the trade 
newspaper that would write about him for decades to come. In 
1968, when Klein was 26, he wanted to open his own business. 
He went to Barry Schwartz, whom he had known since the age 
of five, and asked for a loan of $10,000. Schwartz, six months 
older than Klein, was working at his family’s supermarket in 
Harlem. He loaned Klein the money and two months later, 
following the assassination of Martin Luther King Jr. and the 
ensuing Harlem riots, Schwartz walked away from the food 
business and became Klein’s partner. Almost immediately, 
Klein was championed by Bonwit Teller, one of the country’s 
most prestigious department stores. At first, Klein’s firm made 
only coats and dresses, but in 1973 expanded into sportswear. 
By then, his designs had begun making regular appearances in 
the major fashion magazines, but it was around that time that 
Klein really took off with that most basic item of the American 
wardrobe: jeans. Calvin Klein jeans, snug-fitting and with the 
designer’s name emblazoned on the back pocket, created an 
international sensation. Promoted by a now legendary series of 
television commercials, they were made by Puritan Fashions 
Corporation, headed by Carl *Rosen. In 1983, Klein acquired 
Puritan for $68 million, but also inherited a mountain of debt. 
During the 1980s, Klein expanded his business to include the 
first successful designer underwear for men and women, and 
entered the fragrance market with Obsession and Eternity. In 
1992, facing serious financial difficulties, Klein was rescued 
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by his friend David Geffen, who purchased all the company’s 
outstanding debt securities. Klein also added a less expensive 
line of casual apparel and accessories under the ck brand and 
moved into the home decor and cosmetics markets. 

In 1994, he sold the jeans business for $50 million and 
his underwear business for $64 million, but retained royalty 
rights in each. He also opened a business in Japan. In 2000, he 
became embroiled in a contentious trademark infringement 
suit against The Warnaco Group, the company then licensed 
to make Calvin Klein jeans. Klein said Warnaco was damag- 
ing his reputation and his brand by changing his designs, ex- 
ercising poor quality control, and selling the jeans to cheap 
discount stores. A settlement was reached. In 2003, Klein and 
Schwartz, who had remained his partner since the day the 
company was born, sold their business to the publicly owned 
Phillips-Van Heusen Corp. for $430 million, plus other con- 
siderations, including a 4.4 percent stake in pvH for both men. 
Klein agreed to stay on as a creative consultant. 

Twice divorced and treated for substance abuse, Klein 
was frequently fodder for the tabloids. In 1978, his daughter, 
Marci - then 11 - was kidnapped and held for $100,000 ran- 
som before being released unharmed the following day. And 
his ad campaigns, from the teenage Brooke Shields provoca- 
tively purring, “Nothing comes between me and my Calvins,” 
to his overtly suggestive underwear billboards, to the sexual 
ambiguity of his fragrance commercials, have achieved their 
own notoriety. At the same time, he has been lauded by the 
industry. In 1973, he became the youngest designer to win a 
Coty Award. He won two more in 1974 and 1975. He garnered 
awards for his men’s and women’s fashions from the Council 
of Fashion Designers of America in 1982, 1983, and 1986, and 
in 1993 the crpa picked him as Designer of the Year. 


[Mort Sheinman (2"¢ ed.)] 


KLEIN, EDWARD E. (1913-1985), U.S. Reform rabbi. Klein 
was born in Newark, New Jersey. Upon ordination from the 
Jewish Institute of Religion in New York in 1940, Klein served 
as assistant rabbi and director of education at the Free Syna- 
gogue, New York, for two years. He was director of the Bnai 
Brith Hillel Foundation at the University of California at 
Berkeley. Upon the death of Stephen S. Wise in 1949, Klein 
succeeded him as rabbi of the Free Synagogue. Noted for in- 
volvement in community action, Klein supported causes for 
peace, civil liberties, civil rights, and civic reform as well as the 
security of the State of Israel. In 1962 he became a member of 
New York City’s Fair Housing Practices Panel. He was chair- 
man of the Church-State Committee of the Central Confer- 
ence of American Rabbis, and the Social Action Committee of 
the New York Board of Rabbis. Klein was a fellow of the Na- 
tional Council on Religion in Higher Education (1970). 
[Myron E. Schoen] 


KLEIN, GEORGE (1925— ), Swedish medical research sci- 
entist. Klein was born in Budapest, Hungary where he started 
his university education before immigrating to Sweden (1947) 
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and earning his M.D. degree from the Karolinska Institute in 
Stockholm (1951). He was on the staff of that institute from 
1947, initially as a research fellow and then progressing to 
professor and head of the Department of Tumor Biology 
(1957-93) and research group leader in the Microbiology and 
Tumor Biology Center from 1993. He was visiting professor 
at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem (1973-93). His research 
interests concerned the biology and clinical problems of can- 
cer, and he made outstanding original contributions to de- 
fining and investigating many key issues, notably the role of 
anti-tumor immunity, the contribution of viral infections and 
in particular herpes virus infections to human cancer, and the 
influence of genetic abnormalities on the growth of malignant 
cells. These observations have had a major influence on our 
understanding of cancer and its control. Many of his influen- 
tial scientific papers were written with his scientist wife, Eva 
Klein, and with collaborators in the Hebrew University. His 
many honors including the Harvey Prize from the Haifa Tech- 
nion (1975), the Gairdner Award (1976), honorary doctorates 
from the Hebrew University of Jerusalem (1989) and Tel Aviv 
University (1994), membership in the Royal Swedish Acad- 
emy of Sciences, election as foreign associate of the U.S. Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, and the Robert Koch Gold Medal 
(1998). He was a noted thinker on broader aspects of science, 
memorably set out in his books The Atheist and the Holy City 
(1994), Pieta (1992), and Holy City (1994). 

[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


KLEIN, GERDA WEISSMANN (1924- ) and KURT 
(1920-2002). Holocaust survivor Gerda Klein, author, speaker, 
and humanitarian, is a testament to the power of hope. She 
and her husband, Kurt Klein, took tragedy and turned it into 
triumph - along the way inspiring millions of people to over- 
come their own personal battles. 

Gerda Weissmann was only 15 years old in 1939 when 
Germans took over her hometown of Bielsko, Poland. She, 
along with her parents and brother, Artur, had led a happy 
and comfortable life. It was not long before the Nazis took 
Artur away. In 1942, Gerda was separated from her parents 
and sent to work in slave labor camps for three years. Her 
parents, brother, and entire extended family died in the Ho- 
locaust. Gerda was subject to starvation and torture, yet she 
never stopped praying that liberation day would come. On 
May 7, 1945; after a five-month death march through Eastern 
Europe, U.S. Army soldiers liberated Gerda Weissmann and 
a handful of other survivors. The first soldier on the scene 
was Lt. Kurt Klein. 

Kurt Klein was born and raised in Waldorf, Germany. 
When Hitler ascended to power, Klein’s parents realized Jewish 
people had no future in Germany. They sent 17-year-old Kurt 
and their other children to safety in the United States. During 
the *Kristallnacht attacks on German Jews, the Kleins’ home 
was vandalized and Kurt’s parents were deported to Eastern 
Europe. They ultimately perished at Auschwitz. Kurt Klein was 
drafted in 1942 and served in the U.S. Army as an intelligence 
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officer. In May 1945, he stumbled upon an abandoned factory 
in Volary, Czechoslovakia, where about 120 girls, all victims of 
Nazi concentration camps, were near death. One of the girls 
guided Lt. Klein to her fellow prisoners, most of whom lay sick 
and dying on the ground. With her hand, she made a sweeping 
gesture and quoted the German poet Goethe: “Noble be man, 
merciful, and good.” Perhaps it was her irony - or her compo- 
sure - or her compassion amidst the tragedy that struck Kurt 
Klein. Whatever it was, a great love affair began. 

Gerda and Kurt Klein married in Paris on June 18, 1946, 
and settled in Buffalo, New York. He started a business in 
printing and editing. She wrote her autobiography, All But 
My Life, in 1957. They raised three children. But their collec- 
tive experiences during their early lives motivated them to 
educate others about the dangers of intolerance and hatred. 
They traveled the world together speaking to diverse groups 
about the power of the human spirit and the importance of 
addressing the needs of the hungry. 

Gerda was the subject of the Emmy- and Oscar-winning 
HBO documentary, One Survivor Remembers, based on All 
But My Life, which is now in its 57" printing. Both Kleins are 
part of the Testimony film, which is shown as a permanent 
exhibit at the U.S. Holocaust Memorial Museum in Washing- 
ton, D.c. Gerda Klein appeared on The Oprah Winfrey Show, 
cBs Sunday Morning, and 60 Minutes. She was also the sub- 
ject of a Nightline broadcast that highlighted her work with 
Columbine High School students following the 1999 massa- 
cre at the school. Gerda and Kurt Klein helped survivors at 
the school cope with their feelings and empowered them to 
begin the healing process. The story of Kurt’s indefatigable 
but ultimately unsuccessful efforts to save his parents was 
chronicled in the award-winning PBs program America and 
the Holocaust: Deceit and Indifference, part of The American 
Experience series. 

In 2000, the Kleins wrote a book together called The 
Hours After: Letters of Love and Longing. It is a compilation 
of Gerda and Kurt’s loving exchange of letters during their 
one-year separation after the Holocaust. Over the years Gerda 
also wrote Promise of a New Spring, The Blue Rose, Peregri- 
nations, A Passion for Sharing, and, most recently, A Boring 
Evening At Home. 

Because of the war, Gerda’s formal education stopped at 
age 15. But her humanitarian work has earned her numerous 
honorary doctorates. In 2001, Gerda and Kurt received joint 
doctorates from Chapman University for their collective work 
fighting racism and intolerance. 


[Julie Simon Loftsgaarden (24 ed.)] 


KLEIN, GOTTLIEB (1852-1914), rabbi and historian of re- 
ligion. Klein was born in Homonna, Slovakia (then in Hun- 
gary), and received a traditional Jewish education, although 
he later adopted Reform Judaism. He studied at several uni- 
versities, the Berlin rabbinical seminary, and later the Hoch- 
schule fuer die Wissenschaft des Judentums. After serving as 
rabbi at Schuettenhofen (Bohemia) and Elbing (East Prussia), 
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in 1883 Klein became chief rabbi of Stockholm, a position he 
held until his death. He was an outstanding preacher, lecturer, 
and scholar, and his influence extended far beyond his con- 
gregation to leading liberal Swedish theologians, with many 
of whom he enjoyed close friendships. He also delivered dis- 
courses before King Oscar 11. 

Klein’s main scholarly interest was early Christianity in 
the light of biblical and talmudic sources. Some of his works 
in this field are Fader Var (1905, “The Lord’s Prayer”), Den 
foersta kristna katekesen (1908, Ger. 1910, “First Christian 
Catechism”), and Studien ueber Paulus (edited by Archbishop 
Nathan Soederblom, 1918). Klein also wrote “Ueber das Buch 
Judith” (in: Transactions of the Eighth International Congress 
of Orientalists, 1889), and Steht die Moral des Alten Testaments 
wirklich auf der Stufe der Barbaren? (1892). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Svensko maen och kvinnor, 4 (1948); Foer- 
samlingsblad foer Mosaisko foersomlingen i Stockholm, 13:1 (1952); L. 
Geiger, in AZDJ, 76 (1912), 76-77. 

[Hugo Mauritz Valentin] 


KLEIN, HYMAN (1908-1958), English talmudic scholar. 
Klein was born in London, where he attended the Etz Chaim 
yeshivah and Cambridge University, where he received hon- 
ors in mathematics. He was principal of Aria College, South- 
sea, 1938-44, and headed the Liverpool Talmudical College, 
1944-50. Thereafter he was in London for a short period and 
spent his last years in Jerusalem. Klein wrote many papers on 
the literary composition of the Babylonian Talmud, which 
were published from 1933 onwards (in: JQR, 23 (1932/33), 
211-31; 28 (1937/38), 189-216). They constitute an important 
contribution to the analysis of the talmudic sugya (cf. JQR, 38 
(1947/48), 67-91; 43 (1952/53), 341-63; 50 (1959/60), 124-46; 
Journal of Semitic Studies, 3 (1958), 363-72; Tarbiz, 31 (1961/62), 
23-42). Among his other works are annotated editions of the 
Mishnah Rosh Ha-Shanah (1938), Berakhot (1948), and Megil- 
lah (1952); a Talmud correspondence course; Introduction to 
the Aramaic of the Babylonian Talmud (1943); and translations 
into English of Maimonides, The Code of Maimonides, Book 
Eleven: Book of Torts (1954) and of Kasher’s Encyclopaedia of 
Biblical Interpretation (vol. 4, 1958). He edited and co-trans- 
lated with A. Black Maimonides’ Laws of Inheritance (1950) and 
revised Gandz’s translation of The Code of Maimonides, Book 
Three: The Book of Seasons (1961). He was also co-translator 
of tractate Nazir (Soncino, 1936). 


KLEIN, ISAAC (1905-1979), Conservative rabbi, leader, and 
posek (halakhic authority). Klein was born and raised in the 
town of Palanka in Ruthenia, Hungary. In 1921, he and his 
family immigrated to New York to join his father, who had 
moved there before World War 1. Klein received a B.A. from 
City College in 1931. He began to study at *Yeshiva Univer- 
sity, but transferred to the *Jewish Theological Seminary (jTs) 
where he was ordained in 1934. After ordination, he continued 
to study Talmud and Codes. In 1948, Klein received a Ph.D. 
from Harvard University. 
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During the 45 years of his rabbinate, Rabbi Klein served 
as a pulpit rabbi, army chaplain, and visiting professor at two 
rabbinical schools. His pulpits were in Springfield, Mass. 
(1934-53) and Buffalo, N.y. (1953-72). Klein also served as a 
U.S. Army chaplain during World War 11 (1942-46) and as 
President *Truman’s adviser on Jewish Religious Affairs to 
the U.S. High Commissioner of Germany (1949-50), helping 
to resettle displaced persons and reorganize Jewish commu- 
nities in Germany after the Shoah. 

Beginning in 1959, Klein served as visiting associate pro- 
fessor of Jewish Law at JTs, where he taught Practical Hala- 
khah (Jewish Law). When he retired from the pulpit in 1972, 
he wintered in Los Angeles where he taught Jewish Law at the 
University of Judaism. 

Klein was also a leader of the Conservative Movement, 
serving as president of the *Rabbinical Assembly (1958-60). 
He was an active member of the Committee on Jewish Law 
and Standards (1935-79) and served on the Joint Bet Din of 
the Conservative Movement. 

Klein published a total of nine books, which can conve- 
niently be divided into three categories: translations of three 
of the fourteen volumes of the Yale Judaica Series; three books 
relating his experiences as an army chaplain and pulpit rabbi; 
and three halakhic works. The third of these is his magnum 
opus, A Guide to Jewish Religious Practice (1979), which is 
based on the course he taught for many years at JT's. It com- 
bines a survey of most aspects of practical halakhah together 
with introductions explaining taamei ha-mitzvot, the reasons 
for the commandments, based on a wide range of rabbinic, 
medieval, and modern sources. 

At the end of his 1968 article on “The Shulhan Arukh after 
400 Years,’ Rabbi Klein explains that there is a need to update 
the Shulhan Arukh “at least for the Conservative Movement, 
and hopes that it will be helpful to kelal Yisrael (the collective 
Jewish People).’ He goes on to say that the person who writes 
such a code must possess scholarship, saintliness, humility, 
and a deep awareness of and sympathy for the needs of the 
Jewish community. Rabbi Klein was such a person and that is 
why his Guide has become a veritable Kizzur Shulhan Arukh 
for Conservative Jews. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Dicker, Piety and Perseverance: Jews from 
the Carpathian Mountains (1981), 33, 122-24; M. Lockshin, Tradition, 
18:2 (Summer 1980), 227-30; P. Nadell, Conservative Judaism: A Bio- 
graphical Dictionary and Sourcebook (1988), 159-61. 


[David Golinkin (2"4 ed.)] 


KLEIN, JULIUS (1901-1984), U.S. soldier and leader of the 
Jewish War Veterans. Born in Chicago, Klein served in World 
War I as a war correspondent and a spy in Germany. He then 
returned to journalism and public relations. He worked as a 
criminal reporter for the State Herald in Chicago and initi- 
ated the first German-language radio broadcasts in the United 
States. In 1933 he joined the Illinois National Guard, becoming 
a lieutenant colonel in 1941. That year, he formulated a mili- 
tary plan called Combat Public Relations, which encompassed 
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such techniques as propaganda and psychological warfare. 
During World War 11 he served in the Philippines and the 
South Pacific, where he heroically saved many lives during an 
explosion in New Caledonia. Klein was in charge of public re- 
lations for Generals Douglas MacArthur and Robert Richard- 
son. In that capacity, he originated the South Pacific edition 
of the Stars and Stripes military newspaper. In 1946 he was 
appointed special assistant to the secretary of war. Klein was 
given command of the 109" Anti-Aircraft Artillery Brigade. 
After the war, he lent his expertise to the attempt to improve 
relations between Germany and the United States, and Ger- 
many and Israel. In 1954 he ran for the US Senate. 

Klein retired in 1961 with the rank of major general. He 
was one of the leaders of the Jewish War Veterans of the U.S. 
and its national commander from 1947 to 1948. Under his lead- 
ership, the war veterans played an important part in the fight 
against antisemitism and in other Jewish activities. For exam- 
ple, on April 4, 1948, he staged an impressive show of support 
for the establishment of the State of Israel by organizing a Jew- 
ish War Veterans parade down New Yorks Fifth Avenue. 

To honor Klein’s military achievements, a permanent 
exhibition entitled “Major General Julius Klein: His Life and 
Work” has been installed at the National Museum of Jewish 
Military History in Washington, pD.c. 


[Mordechai Kaplan / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


KLEIN, JULIUS LEOPOLD (1810-1876), playwright and 
literary historian who wrote in German. Born in Miskolc, 
Hungary, Klein took a medical degree at Berlin University, but 
never practiced his profession. He edited Baltische Blaetter at 
Wismar (1838), and then settled in Berlin, where he became 
a member of the circle of K.A. Varnhagen von Ense. There 
he began his career as a dramatist with the publication of his 
tragedy Concini (1841), the title of which was later changed 
to Maria von Medici. Klein's later tragedy Kavalier und Arbe- 
iter (1850), inspired by the revolt of the Silesian Weavers in 
1844, was the first serious attempt in German drama to por- 
tray the proletariat and the new problems created by the In- 
dustrial Revolution. Like his other plays, it has a complicated 
plot, lacks unity, and tends to pile horror upon horror. Klein’s 
real claim to fame is based on his monumental Geschichte des 
Dramas (1865-76), a history of drama up to Shakespeare, of 
which 13 volumes were completed, but not including the his- 
tory of German drama. His letters were published as Briefe 
von Klein an Varnhagen von Ense, ed. J. Trostler, in: Ungarische 
Rundschau (1914). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Glatzel, Julius Leopold Klein als Drama- 
tiker (1914); S. Liptzin, Weavers in German Literature (1926), ch. 4. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.H. Houben, Jungdeutscher Sturm und 


Drang. Ergebnisse und Studien (1911). 
[Sol Liptzin] 


KLEIN, LAWRENCE ROBERT (1920- ), U.S. economist, 


Nobel Prize laureate. Klein was born in Omaha, Nebraska, 
and received his doctorate from MIT in 1944. He served on 
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the faculties of the University of Chicago (1944-47) and the 
University of Michigan (1949-54). During those periods, he 
was research associate at the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search (1948-50) and the Survey Research Center (1949-54). 
From 1954 to 1958 he was a member of the Oxford Institute of 
Statistics. In 1958 he was appointed professor at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. In 1968 he began to serve as a professor 
of economics and finance at the university's Wharton School. 
There he built the Wharton model of the U.S. economy, which 
contains more than a thousand simultaneous equations that 
are solved by computers. From 1963 to 1972 he was principal 
investigator for the econometric model project at the Brook- 
ings Institute. In 1977 he served as president of the American 
Economic Association. Klein lectured at the Hebrew Univer- 
sity in Jerusalem and was a board member of the Falk Insti- 
tute for Research in Economics. 

Klein received the Nobel Prize in economics in 1980 
for “the creation of economic models and their application 
to the analysis of economic fluctuations and economic poli- 
cies.” After retiring from teaching, he was named Benjamin 
Franklin Professor Emeritus of Economics at the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

Among his works are The Keynesian Revolution (1947), 
Textbook of Econometrics (1953), An Econometric Forecasting 
Model (1967), Essay on the Theory of Economic Production 
(1968), A Textbook of Econometrics (1974), The Brookings Model 
(with G. Fromm, 1975), An Introduction to Econometric Fore- 
casting Models (with R. Young, 1980), The Economics of Supply 
and Demand (1983), Economics in Theory and Practice (1990), 
A Quest for a More Stable World Economic System (1993), and 
Modeling Global Change (with F. Lo, 1995). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Dutta, Economics, Econometrics, and the 
Link: Essays in Honor of Lawrence R. Klein (1995); B. Hickman (ed.), 
Global Econometrics: Essays in Honor of Lawrence Klein (1983). 


[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


KLEIN, MANNIE (Emmanuel; 1908-1994), U.S. trumpeter. 
One of the most prolific freelance musicians of the Broadway, 
big-band, and Hollywood studio era, the New York-born 
Klein began playing trumpet as a child. Three of his brothers 
(trumpeter Dave, violinist Sol, and bassist Merrill) were pro- 
fessional musicians, and he eagerly followed their path, per- 
forming with B.E Keith’s Boys’ Band and the New York Po- 
lice Junior Band before turning pro in his late teens. A list of 
the groups with whom he worked is a veritable Who's Who of 
the era: Red Nichols, Roger Wolfe Kahn, Benny *Goodman, 
Matty Malneck, the Dorsey Brothers, Lionel Hampton. He 
dubbed trumpet parts for Montgomery Clift in From Here to 
Eternity and an ailing Ziggy *Elman in The Benny Goodman 
Story. In the 1950s he was a mainstay of Mickey Katz’s comic 
klezmer band. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Chilton, “Manny Klein,’ in: Who’s Who of 
Jazz: Storyville to Swing Street (1978). M. Katz, Papa, Play for Me: The 
Autobiography of Mickey Katz (2002). 
[George Robinson (24 ed.)] 
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KLEIN, MELANIE REIZES (1882-1960), British psycho- 
analyst. Born Melanie Reizes in Vienna, she settled in Buda- 
pest after her marriage to businessman Arthur Klein. There 
she became interested in psychoanalysis and was analyzed 
by Sandor Ferenzi. In 1919 she read her first paper on child 
development before the Budapest Psychoanalytical Society, 
and was subsequently invited by Karl *Abraham to prac- 
tice in Berlin. Melanie Klein then began the therapy of chil- 
dren, interpreting their play as symbolic of fantasies and 
feelings of anxiety and guilt, in a manner similar to Sigmund 
*Freud’s interpretation of dreams. On the invitation of Er- 
nest Jones, in 1926 she moved to London, where she devel- 
oped the technique of play analysis, and from 1930 began to 
analyze adults. Her findings aroused much controversy, but 
drew the support of a group of the British Psychoanalyti- 
cal Society known as the “Kleinians.” She expounded her 
main ideas in Die Psychoanalyse des Kindes (1932; The Psy- 
choanalysis of Children, 1932, 1950°), which dealt with the 
child’s love-hate relationship with the mother and with in- 
trojection. Her monograph, Love, Guilt and Reparation (in 
Love, Hate and Reparation, written with Joan Riviere, 1937), 
stressed that the instinctual urges of the child are experienced 
as unconscious fantasy. Her study of these processes was an 
important contribution to the understanding of infantile de- 
velopment. Melanie Klein remains one of the best-known psy- 
choanalysts of her time; her theories remain both influential 
and controversial. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Segal, Introduction to the Work of Melanie 
Klein (1964), includes bibliographies; J.A. Lindon, in: EG. Alexander 
et al. (eds.), Psychoanalytic Pioneers (1966), 360-72. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: ODNB online; P. Grosskuth, Melanie Klein: Her Life and Work 
(1986); J. Segal, Melanie Klein (1992); O. Weininger, Melanie Klein: 


From Theory to Reality (1992). [Louis Miller] 


KLEIN, MORITZ (1842-1915), Hungarian rabbi and scholar. 
Klein, born in Miskolc, was a pupil of S.J. *Rapoport in Prague 
and studied at the university there. He served in Miskolc, 
Ungvar, Papa, and Nagybecskerek as a Liberal preacher 
and rabbi. In addition to publishing many sermons in Hun- 
garian and German, he published a Hungarian translation 
of Maimonides’ Guide of the Perplexed, A tévelygék utmu- 
tatoja (3 vols., 1878-91), and a version in Hungarian of Jedaiah 
Bedersi’s Behinat Olam, A lélek tragédidja (1901). A transla- 
tion into Hungarian of Judah Halevi’s Kuzari remained un- 
finished. 


KLEIN, MORTON (1947- ), president of *Zionist Organi- 
zation of America. Klein revived a moribund Zionist Organi- 
zation of America (zO<A) in the 1990s and made it one of the 
most outspoken - and often controversial - organizations on 
the American Jewish scene. Klein has periodically angered 
governments in Israel because of his vehement opposition 
to their policies and upset the pro-Israel lobby groups he has 
challenged with his own aggressive lobbying on Capitol Hill. 
However, he has also made zoa one of the most visible Jew- 
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ish organizations in the United States; his crusade to focus 
US. policy on American victims of Palestinian terrorism was 
widely credited as a success. 

Klein was born in Gunzberg, Germany, in a displaced 
persons camp; his family immigrated to the U.S. in 1950 and 
settled in Philadelphia. Klein received an undergraduate de- 
gree and an M.B.A. from Temple University. In a varied ca- 
reer, he worked as a high school math teacher, a government 
economist on health policy issues, and a biostatistician for the 
Linus Pauling Institute of Science and Medicine. 

Klein became active in Jewish life in 1990, first as an ac- 
tivist with the local chapter of CAMERA, a pro-Israel media 
watchdog group. In 1992, he was elected president of the Phil- 
adelphia chapter of zoa and in 1993 as national president. In 
the campaign, Klein, an opponent of the Oslo peace agree- 
ment signed earlier that year, argued that the group should 
not refrain from criticizing the policies of the government of 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin; longstanding zoa policy dis- 
couraged criticism of Israeli governments. 

In 1994, Klein organized opposition to the appointment 
of former Time magazine columnist Strobe Talbott as deputy 
secretary of state because of what the new zoa leader claimed 
were the anti-Israel views expressed in some Talbott columns. 
Two years later Klein led an opposition to scholar John K. 
Roth as first director of the Center for Advanced Holocaust 
Studies for very similar reasons. 

Early in his tenure, Klein also challenged the dominance 
of the *American Israel Public Affairs Committee (AIPAC) in 
lobbying Congress for pro-Israel causes, objecting to AIPAC’s 
support for the Oslo agreement. The issue of lobbying against 
Israeli government policies was a factor in the decision by sev- 
eral local zoa chapters, including Baltimore and Pittsburgh, 
to disaffiliate from the national group. In 1994, Klein created 
a Peace Accord Monitoring Group in Congress to focus on 
Yasser Arafat's violations of the Oslo Accords. 

Klein was particularly effective in highlighting the issue 
of Americans killed by Palestinian terrorists, pressing for a 
more active State Department role in investigating and pros- 
ecuting such crimes and legislation spotlighting the issue. 

After President George W. Bush put U.S. policy behind 
creation of a Palestinian state in 2002, Klein’s zoa began a vig- 
orous campaign of documenting Yasser Arafat’s violations of 
the conditions the president had set for statehood. 

While most major Jewish and pro-Israel groups sup- 
ported Israel's withdrawal from Gaza under Prime Minis- 
ter Ariel Sharon, Klein and zoa waged an extensive cam- 
paign against the unilateral action in Israel and in the United 
States. 

Under Klein’s presidency, zoa president term length 
limits were removed. Also zoA opened a Washington of- 
fice in 1996 and a division for campus activities in 2001. The 
group also created a Center for Law and Justice, which uses 
the courts to force implementation of pro-Israel provisions 
in the law. 

[James D. Besser (24 ed.)] 
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KLEIN, PHILIP (1849-1926), U.S. Orthodox rabbi. Klein, 
who was born in Baracs, Hungary, was ordained by the 
Hildesheimer Rabbinical Seminary of Berlin in 1871. Klein 
served as rabbi in Kiev (1874-80) and Libau, Latvia (1880-91). 
Russian antisemitism, exacerbated by the policies of Alexan- 
der 111, caused Klein to leave Russia for the U.S. in 1891. He 
served as rabbi of the First Hungarian Congregation Ohab Ze- 
dek, New York City, from 1891 until 1926, was a leader of the 
war-relief drive (1914) in the USS., and was serving as president 
of the U.S. Agudat Israel movement at the time of his death. 
Extremely active in New York City’s Orthodox religious life, 
Klein was one of the very few such rabbis with middle-class 
acculturated congregations. 


KLEIN, PHILIP (1890-_), U.S. social worker. Klein was born 
in Hungary and immigrated to the United States in 1902. After 
receiving his training in social sciences in New York City, he 
directed many large-scale research projects, including a na- 
tional survey of unemployment (1921-22) and a social study of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania (1938). From 1923 to 1926 he served 
as the executive director of the American Association of So- 
cial Workers, and from 1927 to 1953 he was first director of 
research and later professor of research, New York School of 
Social Work. He was research director, White House Confer- 
ence on Children in a Democracy (1939-40). Klein served as 
consultant to the American Jewish Joint Distribution Commit- 
tee in planning the Paul Baerwald School of Social Work, Ver- 
sailles, France (1948-50), and on social work manpower needs 
in Israel (1954-56). He was a United Nations expert assigned 
to the Israel Ministry of Social Welfare in 1959. Later he was a 
consultant to the Department of Welfare of the State of Penn- 
sylvania. During the 1930s and 1940s he led a minority group 
of social work educators who favored greater emphasis on the 
social action functions of social workers rather than the clinical 
or treatment emphasis. Klein proposed broad governmental 
social welfare programs and wrote widely on the subject. 

His works include Prison Methods in New York State 
(1920); The Burden of Unemployment (1923); articles in the En- 
cyclopaedia of Social Sciences (1930-35); A Social Study of Pitts- 
burgh (1938); Next Steps in Dealing with Delinquency (1945); 
and From Philanthropy to Social Welfare (1968). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Kasius (ed.), New Directions in So- 


cial Work (1954). ea ) 
Jacob Neusner 


KLEIN, RALPH (1931- _), Israeli basketball coach. Klein was 
the first coach to lead an Israeli basketball team, Macabbi Tel 
Aviv, to a European championship. Klein, a German-born 
Holocaust survivor, arrived in Israel after the end of the war. 
During the 1960s he played for Maccabi Tel Aviv under Coach 
Yehoshua *Rosen. After his retirement, he became Rosen’s as- 
sistant coach and then head coach in 1969. He took the team 
to 11 national championships and 10 national cups. The sum- 
mit of his career came in 1977, when Maccabi Tel Aviv won 
the European championship, defeating Italy’s Mobil Girgi 
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78-77 in the final. On the way there Maccabi also defeated 
cskA Moskow in a historic match played on a neutral court 
in view of the Soviet Union's break with Israel after the Six- 
Day War. Klein led the team to another three European fi- 
nals. As coach of Israel’s national team as well, he took it to a 
second-place finish in the European championships of 1979. 
In 1984, as coach of the German national team, he appeared 
at the Olympic Games in Los Angeles. From 1973 he taught 
basketball coaching at the Wingate Institute. On Israel’s 50!” 
anniversary he was awarded the Jubilee Prize for his achieve- 
ments, and in 2004 was selected as a torch bearer on Inde- 
pendence Day. Although in his seventies and fighting cancer, 
he coached a girls team that won a school championship in 
2004. In 2006 he received the Israel Prize. 
WEBSITES: www.most.gov.il; www.tzahevet.co.il. 


[Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 


KLEIN, SALOMON WOLF (1814-1867), French rabbi. Born 
in Bischheim near Strasbourg into a family of chiropodists, he 
began his secular studies at the age of 18 and, in a few years, 
he acquired an extensive knowledge which included Latin 
and Greek. He then graduated from the rabbinical seminary 
of Metz (1839), and served as rabbi successively at Bischheim, 
Durmenach, and Rixheim (Haut-Rhin). Klein distinguished 
himself by numerous publications and by his indefatigable 
struggle against every attempt at reform. He became the 
leader of French Orthodoxy, but was unsuccessful in his can- 
didacy for the office of chief rabbi of Paris. In 1850 Klein was 
appointed chief rabbi of the consistory of the Haut-Rhin de- 
partment at Colmar, and for a long time was also its president. 
Here he came under attack following a change in composition 
of the consistory through the accession of liberal elements. 
His main works are Nouvelle grammaire hébraique raisonnée 
et comparée (1846), Guide du traducteur du Pentateuque (2 
vols. 1852-53), Le Judaisme ou la Vérité sur le Talmud (1859), 
Recueil de lettres pastorales et de discours d’inauguration (1863). 
He also published some pamphlets in Hebrew, among them 
Maaneh Rakh al Hazut Kashah (1846), Mi-Penei Koshet against 
Zacharias *Frankel (1861), and Ha-Emet ve-ha-Shalom Ehavu 
(1861), on the position of S.J. *Rapoport vis-a-vis Frankel. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Klein, in: Bulletin de nos Communautés, 


10 (1954), nos. 10-12. 
[Moshe Catane] 


KLEIN, SAMUEL (1886-1940), historian and geographer of 
Erez Israel. Born in Szilas Balhas, Hungary, Klein studied at 
the Berlin Rabbinical Seminary, where Hirsch *Hildesheimer 
aroused his interest in the geography of Erez Israel, and at 
German universities. From 1909 to 1913 he served as rabbi in 
Dolnja Tuzla, Bosnia, and 1913-28 at Ersekujvar (Nove Zamky, 
Slovakia), serving as a military chaplain in World War 1. His 
first visit to Palestine took place in 1908 with the aid of a grant 
from the Gesellschaft zur Foerderung der Wissenschaft des Ju- 
dentums, and in 1924 he was appointed lecturer at the Institute 
of Jewish Studies in Jerusalem (incorporated in the Hebrew 
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University in 1925), while continuing until 1928 his rabbini- 
cal work in his community, and even lecturing at the Vienna 
Seminary. From 1929 Klein was professor of historical topog- 
raphy of Erez Israel at the Hebrew University. For eight years 
he was president of the Jewish Palestine Exploration Society 
and was active in the Vaad ha-Lashon as well as many other 
educational ventures. 

Klein’s great contribution to the study of the history and 
geography of Erez Israel was his research into Talmud and Mi- 
drash as a primary source for the country’s topography and the 
history of its settlement (“Siedlungsgeschichte”). He branched 
out into biblical and apocryphal geography, using also Hel- 
lenistic (Josephus) and patristic (Eusebius, etc.) sources, and 
making important contributions to Jewish epigraphy. Apart 
from numerous articles in the leading learned periodicals and 
his thesis (Beitraege zur Geographie und Geschichte Galilaeas, 
1909), his major works include Juedisch-palaestinisches Corpus 
Inscriptionum (1920); Ever ha- Yarden ha- Yehudi (1925); Toledot 
ha-Yishuv ha- Yehudi be-Erez Yisrael... (1935); Toledot Hakirat 
Erez Yisrael... (1937); Erez Yehudah (1939); and Erez ha-Galil 
(1946). Klein also edited Sefer ha-Yishuv (vol. 1, 1939), and 
contributed most of the articles on Erez Israel in the German 
Encyclopaedia Judaica and the Juedisches Lexikon. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Harkavy, in: Yavneh, 1 (1939), 1-3; I. Wer- 
fel, ibid., 4-44 (bibl.); BJPES, 7:3-4 (1940), dedicated to the memory of 
S. Klein (incl. bibl.); B.M., ibid., 4:1-4 (1937), 83-94 (a bibliography); 
S.D. Loewinger, in: S. Federbush (ed.), Hokhmat Yisrael be-Maarav 


Eiropah, 2 (1963), 240-8. 
[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


KLEIN, SAMUEL SHMELKA (d. 1875), Hungarian rabbi. 
Klein was a disciple of Shalom Ulman Harif of Lakenbach. 
After serving in Balkany, he was appointed rabbi of Huszt 
(Marmaros region), a large city which had authority over 
half the district. There he founded a great yeshivah. In 1860 
he moved to Széllés, although it was a much smaller town. In 
Széllés Klein became very well known, many Hungarian rab- 
bis turning to him with their difficulties. Because he inclined 
to Hasidism, his admirers began to relate extraordinary sto- 
ries about him. He was the author of Zeror ha-Hayyim (1876), 
novellae on the Talmud. His sons were Jacob, rabbi of Técs6 
and Bilke; Moses, rabbi of Csev; Shalom, rabbi of Halmi; and 
Phinehas Hayyim who succeeded him in Szollés. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.Z. Klein, Rabbi Shmelka (Heb., 1956). 
[Itzhak Alfassi] 


KLEIN, THEODORE (Theo; 1920- ), French lawyer and 
Jewish communal leader, Klein was born in Paris and com- 
pleted his studies in law and political science there. He was 
actively involved in the Jewish Resistance during wwit. A 
successful business lawyer, he worked in France, Africa, and 
Israel (as a member of the Israel Lawyers’ Association since 
1970). Both a French and Israeli citizen, he was also extremely 
active in Jewish communal affairs: he was president of CRIE, 
the political representative body of French Jewish institu- 
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tions (1983-89), and president of the European Jewish Con- 
gress, (1986-91), which he helped found and headed in criti- 
cal periods, such as the first visit of Arafat in Paris. His term 
as leader of the French Jewish community coincided with an 
increase in the influence of the community during the tenure 
of President Mitterrand, who was a personal friend of Klein. 
Klein is also close to the leaders of the French Socialist Party 
and the Israeli Labor Party. He took a leading role in the ne- 
gotiations to remove the Carmelite convent from Auschwitz 
(Laffaire du carmel d'Auschwitz, 1991). Among his books are 
Libérez la Torah, Moise, Vhomme et la loi: une relecture (2001), 
where he calls upon the Jews to go directly to the text of the 
Bible and to free themselves from centuries of commentary. 
He was also president of the *Musée d'Art et d’Histoire du Ju- 
daisme in Paris from 2001. 


[Gideon Kouts / Nelly Hansson (2"¢ ed.)] 


KLEIN, WILHELM (1850-1924), classical archaeologist. 
Born in Karansebes, Hungary, Klein taught at the German 
University of Prague. He made field trips to Greece and Italy 
on behalf of the Austrian government primarily to study Greek 
vase painting. He published a book on Euphronios (1879) who 
was one of the outstanding Attic red-figure vase painters ac- 
tive between 515 and 500 B.c.E. It was the first comprehensive 
study of the Athenian ceramists and their great potters’ work- 
shops. In 1898-99 he published two books on Praxiteles. Here 
he tried to reconstruct from existing Roman copies the work 
of the leading sculptors of the Greek classical period whose 
work had been lost or destroyed. In his last publication, Vom 
antiken Rokoko (1921), Klein distinguishes between two sty- 
listic trends, the baroque and the rococo, within the develop- 


ment of Hellenistic sculpture. 
[Penuel P. Kahane] 


KLEIN, YVES (1928-1962), painter and judo expert. Klein 
was born in Nice. He first became a jazz musician and then 
went to Paris to study judo in which he became an expert. In 
Paris he met the French artists Arman and Pascal, and as a 
result began experimenting with painting and collage tech- 
niques. He traveled extensively, became a teacher at the Na- 
tional Spanish Judo Federation, Madrid, and opened his own 
judo school in Paris in 1955. By this time Klein was established 
as one of the most eclectic and daring younger European art- 
ists. In 1956 he figured in the “Festival of Avant-Garde Art” in 
Marseilles alongside Agam, Soto, and Tinguely. The following 
year he inaugurated his famous “blue period,’ in which both 
paintings and sculptures were only in this color. Klein was one 
of the most brilliant and influential members of the post-war 
school of “anti-art” protagonists. His ideas and philosophy 
stemmed directly from the informality and gestural “magic” 
which originated with Marcel Duchamp. He sought to bring 
back excitement and freedom into art, and at the same time to 
make it more “real,” and more meaningful to ordinary people. 
In addition to his preference for monochrome canvases, he 
used live nude figures, daubed with paint, to make impressions 
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on a flat space; he also introduced photographic conceptual- 
ism and everyday objects in the art statement. He was one of 
the founders of the “New Realism” movement which included 
artists like Arman, Rauschenberg, Tinguely. Since his death 
Klein has been rediscovered and reclaimed as one of the ma- 


jor artists of the century. 
[Charles Samuel Spencer] 


KLEINMANN, MOSHE (1870-1948), Hebrew and Yiddish 
author and editor. Born in Holptchinitz, Podolia, Kleinmann 
was an active Zionist from a young age, and at the end of the 
1890s he published his own and other writers’ popular pam- 
phlets in Yiddish on Jewish history, the Jewish people, and 
Zionism. He began his career in journalism in Ha-Shiloah 
in 1896 with criticisms of *Ahad Ha-Am’s ideology. After the 
February Revolution in 1917 in Russia, he was one of the edi- 
tors of the short-lived Hebrew daily Ha-Am. In 1921 he set- 
tled in Berlin, and became a member of the editorial board 
of the central organ of the Zionist organization, *Ha-Olam, 
and from 1923 until his last days he was its editor in chief. 
Along with the paper, he moved to London in 1924 and then 
to Jerusalem in 1936. A selection of his journalism was gath- 
ered in three books: Be-Hitorer Am (1943), Leom ba-Nekhar 
(1944), and Bein Lehavot (1944). Other of his works are De- 
muyyot ve-Komot (essays on Hebrew literature, 1928), mono- 
graphs on Theodor Herzl (1944), on Chaim Weizmann (1945), 
on Hibbat Zion (1940), and the General Zionists (1945). He 
edited a Hebrew Zionist Encyclopedia (Enziklopedyah le- 
Ziyyonut), but succeeded in publishing only one volume be- 
fore his death (1947). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 3 (1929), 682-6; Kressel, 


Ene ere [Getzel Kressel] 


KLEMPERER, GUTMANN (Gumpel; 1815-1884), Bohe- 
mian rabbi and historian. A member of an old Prague fam- 
ily formerly named Klopper, he attended the yeshivot of Ne- 
hemiah *Trebitsch in Prague and Moses *Sofer in Pressburg. 
While studying at Prague University, he was also a pupil of Sol- 
omon Judah *Rapoport. From 1843 until his death, Klemperer 
was rabbi of *Tabor, and in 1868 took charge of the district 
rabbinate formerly located in *Kolodéje (Kaladei). His moder- 
ately reformed divine service influenced other Bohemian com- 
munities. In 1858 he published Hayyei Yehonatan, a biography 
of Jonathan *Eybeschuetz and an apologia of the latter’s stand 
in his controversy with Jacob Emden. From 1861 until his 
death, 16 of his articles on talmudic subjects appeared in *Pas- 
cheles’ almanac. His articles on *Judah b. Bezalel and other 
Prague rabbis, which appeared from 1873 until 1884, were 
published in an English translation by Guido Kisch in Histo- 
ria Judaica (vol. 12, 1950). Klemperer also published a series 
of articles on the Kabbalah (1875-79) and planned to write a 
history of Bohemian Jewry. Excerpts from parts of his Ger- 
man translation of David *Gans’ Zemah David were published 
after his death by Moritz Gruenwald (1890). Fifty-two letters 
to his friend Simon *Hock, expressing his optimistic views on 
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the Jewry of his time, are preserved in the Jewish State Mu- 
seum in Prague. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Klemperer, in: Zeitschrift fuer die Ge- 
schichte der Juden in der Tschechoslowakei, 4 (1934), 25-27; L. Klem- 
perer, ibid., 3 (1933), 203-9; S. Poper, in: Véstnik Zidovské nabozenské 
obce v Praze, 11 (1949), no. 9, 28; G. Kisch, in: HJ, 12 (1950), 33; D. 
Muneles, in: Judaica Bohemiae, 1 (1965), 69-74. 


[Meir Lamed] 


KLEMPERER, OTTO (1885-1973), conductor and com- 
poser. Born in Breslau, Klemperer studied in Frankfurt and 
Berlin. In 1905 he met *Mahler, who exercised a decisive in- 
fluence on his career. On Mahler’s recommendation he was 
appointed chorus master and conductor in Prague (1907) and 
then in Hamburg (1910-12). His next appointments were in 
Cologne (1917-24) and Wiesbaden (1924-27). He conducted 
a wide range of contemporary music and offered a less overtly 
emotional interpretation of the classics than had been com- 
mon among older conductors. His period as conductor of the 
Kroll Opera in Berlin (1927-31) was of crucial importance in 
the development of opera in the first half of the 20 century. 
He introduced new works by Jana¢ek, *Schoenberg, Stravin- 
sky, and Hindemith. From 1931 he conducted in Berlin, but in 
1933 was compelled to immigrate to the U.S. Klemperer be- 
came director of the Los Angeles Philharmonic, reorganized 
the Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra, and undertook tours to 
various countries. Illness and accidents interrupted his career, 
but he returned to the podium in spite of increasing physi- 
cal handicaps. His next engagements were at the Hungarian 
State Opera (1947-50) and the newly formed Philharmonia 
Orchestra in London. In 1970 he conducted in Jerusalem and 
accepted Israeli citizenship. Klemperer was considered the last 
of the great conductors in the grand German tradition. His 
performances were notable above all for their heroic dimen- 
sions and his architectural grasp. He was admired for his in- 
terpretations of Bruckner, Beethoven, and Mahler. Klemperer 
studied composition with Schoenberg in the mid-1930s. His 
output includes several operas, about 100 lieder, string quar- 
tets, and symphonies. Among his publications are Erinner- 
ungen an Gustav Mahler (1960) and Klemperer on Music (ed. 
M. Andersen, 1986). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online; MGG; P. Heyworth. Otto 
Klemperer: His Life and Times (1983-96). 
[Uri (Erich) Toeplitz / Naama Ramot (24 ed.)] 


KLEMPERER, PAUL (1887-1964), U.S. pathologist. Born 
in Vienna, Klemperer studied law but transferred to medi- 
cine. In 1923 he went to the New York Postgraduate School of 
Medicine and three years later was appointed pathologist to 
New York’s Mount Sinai Hospital. Klemperer’s careful research 
into microscopic patterns led to the understanding of several 
diseases. His research was in lymphomas and the structure of 
the spleen. With co-workers, he described the pathology of 
malignant nephrosclerosis and a variety of newly recognized 
diseases of blood vessels, alimentary tract, and the hemato- 
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poietic system. The culmination of his research was the rec- 
ognition of the significance of altered intermediate substances 


in systemic connective tissue disease. 
[Fred Rosner] 


KLEMPERER, VICTOR (1881-1960), German professor of 
Romance languages and literature. Klemperer was born in 
Landsberg (Warthe) as the ninth child in his family. He was 
the son of a Reform rabbi, and a cousin of the famous con- 
ductor Otto *Klemperer and brother of the surgeon Georg 
Klemperer, who was a physician to Lenin. Klemperer moved 
to Berlin at the age of nine and studied German, French lit- 
erature, and theater in Munich, Geneva, Paris, and Berlin. In 
1906 he married Eva Schlemmer and converted to Protestant- 
ism. In 1913 he was awarded a Ph.D. for his dissertation on Die 
Zeitromane Friedrich Spielhagens und ihre Wurzeln (1913). He 
then specialized in French literature and wrote his professo- 
rial dissertation on Montesquieu (2 vols. 1914/15). He held his 
first chair of French literature and history of literature at the 
University of Dresden. During his tenure at the university he 
published various academic articles and monographs; among 
them his Idealistische Literaturgeschichte (1929) in which he 
expressed his notion of the symbiosis between language and 
cultural history. 

When the Nazis came to power in 1933 Klemperer was 
deprived of his academic position and isolated. Nonetheless, 
he continued to express his feelings as a German patriot. He 
survived with the help of his non-Jewish wife and fled Dres- 
den for the last few months of the war. Klemperer returned 
to Dresden after the war and joined the Communist Party in 
1945 but distanced himself from its ideas. Living in the former 
GDR, Klemperer was allowed by the party to pursue his career 
ambitiously. His most important book, tT. Notizbuch eines 
Philologen (1947), focused on the speech and language of Na- 
zism. The LTI stood for Lingua Tertii Imperii, the language of 
the Third Reich with its barrage of abbreviations and euphe- 
misms and its exploitation of humanity. Klemperer became 
a significant cultural figure in East Germany, teaching at the 
universities of Greifswald and Halle. He even became a del- 
egate of the Cultural Union in the Gpr parliament. However, 
he despaired of the political situation and called the prevail- 
ing language of the Communists during the Cold War Lingua 
Quartii Imperii. This language in Klemperer’s opinion closely 
resembled the LT1 but he himself also used it when polemiciz- 
ing against West Germany. Klemperer’s desire for recognition 
was not satisfied. Obtaining a chair at the famous Humboldt 
University and the national award of the former GDR seemed 
not to be honorable enough. 

In West Germany Klemperer remained unknown until 
his diaries written during the Nazi persecution were published 
in the 1990s. They became a national bestseller and the basis of 
a TV series. His first diary, covering the years 1918 to 1933, was 
published under the title Leben sammeln, nicht fragen wozu 
und warum (1996). His personal notes from 1933 to 1945, Ich 
will Zeugnis ablegen bis zum letzten (1995), became a means 
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to cope with his desolate situation and were meant to be a 
cultural history of the time and a testimony of daily tyranny. 
It was followed by the publication of his diaries from June 
through December 1945, Und alles ist so schwankend (1996). 
His ambivalence between official political assimilation and his 
personal liberal thinking during that time can be retraced in 
his publication of personal notes between 1945 and 1959, So 
sitze ich zwischen den Stuehlen (1999). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.W. Young, “From LTI to Lai: Victor 
Klemperer on Totalitarian Language,” in: German Studies Review, 28 
(2005), 45-64; S. Landt, Faschismuskritik aus dem Geist des Nation- 
alismus: Victor Klemperers antifaschistische Sprachkritik (2002); S.E. 
Aschheim, Scholem, Arendt, Klemperer: intimate chronicles in turbu- 
lent times. (2001); K. Fischer-Hupe, Victor Klemperers “LT1. Notizbuch 
eines Philologen”: ein Kommentar (2001). 


[Ann-Kristin Koch (2™ ed.)] 


KLENICKI, LEON (1930- _), rabbi and interfaith leader. 
Klenicki was born in Buenos Aires, Argentina, and attended 
the University of Buenos Aires. He received his B.A. from the 
University of Cincinnati in 1963 and his M.H.L. and ordination 
from the *Hebrew Union College in 1967. In 1992, HUC-JIR 
awarded him an honorary Ph.D. Immediately after ordination, 
he returned to Buenos Aires to serve as director of the Latin 
American Office of the *World Union for Progressive Judaism. 
In 1969, he was appointed rabbi of Congregation Emanu-El in 
Buenos Aires. While in Argentina, Klenicki edited and pub- 
lished Spanish and Hebrew versions of a new Reform *siddur, 
a Passover *Haggadah and (together with Roberto Graetz) a 
High Holiday *mahzor. He also launched a life-long career in 
interfaith relations when he addressed the first Latin Ameri- 
can meeting of Jews and Catholics in Bogota, Colombia. This 
historic conclave, organized by the *Anti-Defamation League 
and CELAM (Latin American Episcopal Conference) and held 
during the visit of Pope Paul v1 to the continent, paved the 
way for future dialogue and interreligious work. Klenicki was 
authorized by CELAM and the Argentine Council of Jews and 
Christians to undertake a study of catechisms and Catholic 
religious texts, the first of its kind to be done in South Amer- 
ica. His final recommendations were presented to the Bishops 
Conference in Argentina for a revision of the depiction of Jews 
and Judaism in Catholic texts. He traveled to Rome on behalf 
of the Council of Jews and Christians for study sessions at the 
Vatican. He also served as an advisor on interfaith affairs for 
the pat, the central Jewish organization in Argentina. 

In 1973, Klenicki moved to the national headquarters of 
the Anti-Defamation League in New York City as head of its 
Jewish-Catholic Relations Department. In 1984, he became di- 
rector of apL’s Department of Interfaith Affairs and the orga- 
nization’s co-representative to the Vatican, holding both these 
positions until his retirement in 2001 and his elevation to direc- 
tor emeritus, Interfaith Affairs. While at ADL he initiated pro- 
grams with Christian organizations, seminaries and churches 
to revise and improve the depiction of Jews in their teaching, 
publications, preaching and liturgy, and lectured throughout 
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the world. He also advised ADL on programs and activities in- 
volving Jewish-Christian relations in Latin America. Publica- 
tions he initiated and edited during his tenure at apL include: 
‘The Passover Celebration, a Passover Haggadah for an interfaith 
service published by api and the Archdiocese of Chicago, the 
text of which has been translated into Portuguese and Span- 
ish; Face to Face: An Interreligious Bulletin; Du’Siach, a rab- 
binical interreligious bulletin; In Dialogue, Interfaith Focus; 
and Nuestro Encuentro, a Spanish-language bulletin directed 
at the Hispanic community in the United States. 

In 2002, Klenicki was appointed the first Hugo Gryn Fel- 
low at The Centre for Jewish-Christian Relations, Cambridge 
University, England, where he lectured and taught. Concur- 
rently, he was selected as a scholar-at-large at the Graymoor 
Ecumenical & Interreligious Institute and was a visiting pro- 
fessor of Jewish Theology at Leuven Catholic University in 
Belgium. He has also taught at Immaculate Conception Semi- 
nary, Huntington, N.y., and was appointed by the government 
of Argentina as a member scholar of cEANA, the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs Commission that investigated Nazi activities 
in Argentina from 1933 to 1945. He was a founding member of 
the Interfaith Theological Forum, established at the Pope John 
Paul 11 Center in Washington p.c. in 2004. In 2001, the Inter- 
national Catholic-Jewish Liaison Committee honored him for 
his “outstanding contributions to the work of reconciliation 
between the Catholic Church and the Jewish people.” 

Klenicki has written or edited many published works on 
Jewish religious thought and interreligious dialogue. Among 
the most notable are A Dictionary of the Christian-Jewish Dia- 
logue (co-edited with Geoffrey Wigoder, 2004); In Our Time: 
The Flowering of Jewish-Catholic Dialogue (with Dr. Eugene 
J. Fisher, National Conference of Catholic Bishops, 1990); A 
Challenge Long Delayed: The Diplomatic Exchange Between the 
Holy See and the State of Israel (1996, documenting the Vati- 
can’s historic recognition of Israel); Believing Today: Jew and 
Christian in Conversation (with Rev. Richard John Neuhaus 
and Father Peter Stravinskas, 1989); and Toward a Theological 
Encounter: Jewish Understandings of Christianity (1991). 

[Bezalel Gordon] 


KLEPFISH, SAMUEL ZANVIL (1820-1902), Polish rabbi. 
Born in Nemirov, Klepfish studied under Moses Judah Leib, 
av bet din of Kutno, who in his old age immigrated to Erez 
Israel, and who implanted in Klepfish the love of Erez Israel. 
Klepfish, who belonged to the family of Motele the Hasid, one 
of the first dayyanim of Warsaw, was already as a youth ap- 
pointed to decide halakhic questions in Warsaw. With Jacob 
*Gesundheit’s resignation from the position of rabbi of War- 
saw, the post was abolished and Klepfish was appointed (1875) 
to succeed him, but given the title of av bet din only. Regarded 
as one of the outstanding halakhic authorities of his time, he 
received queries from all over the world. In 1888 Klepfish in- 
vestigated the problem of the sabbatical year in connection 
with the new agricultural settlements in Erez Israel. A con- 
sultation of Polish rabbis took place in his house and, with 
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his colleagues Samuel *Mohilever and Joshua Kutner, he is- 
sued the permission to work during the sabbatical year 1889, 
upon which the present-day permission is based. Well known 
as a communal worker and interested in all Jewish problems, 
both in Poland and abroad, he was in contact with commu- 
nal leaders in Kovno, St. Petersburg, and London. Despite the 
fact that he was a Mitnagged of the school of *Hayyim b. Isaac 
of Volozhin, Klepfish was highly respected and esteemed by 
the Hasidim of Warsaw who submitted to him all matters of 
halakhah, and he was equally accepted by the maskilim, who 
were influential in Warsaw. His son, Motele, and sons-in-law 
Samuel David Kahana and Hayyim Leib Yadkovski, were ap- 
pointed rabbis of Warsaw during his lifetime and sat together 
with him at the consultations of rabbis of the community. 
His third son-in-law, Alba Hayyim Miklishansky, served as 
preacher in the large Nozik synagogue of Warsaw. Another 
son-in-law, Hayyim Fein, was rabbi of Radzyn. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Flinker, in: EG, 1 (Warsaw, 1953), 299. 


KLEPFISZ, IRENA (1941- ), U.S. poet, essayist, Yiddishist, 
and political activist. Born in the Warsaw ghetto, Klepfisz is 
the daughter of Michal Klepfisz, a ghetto hero who died early 
in the uprising, and Rose Perczykow Klepfisz, who survived 
the Holocaust by passing as a Pole. Klepfisz spent the war in a 
Polish orphanage and was reunited with her mother after lib- 
eration. After a short stay in Sweden, they entered the United 
States in 1949, where Klepfisz learned English and also stud- 
ied Yiddish at Workmen's Circle Yiddish schools. She earned 
her B.A. at the City College of New York and her Ph.D. at the 
University of Chicago. 

Self-described as a Jew, a survivor of the Holocaust, a les- 
bian, a poet, a teacher, and an activist, Klepfisz’s poems and 
essays reflected her commitment to socialist secular Judaism 
and to the challenge of living Jewishly as a lesbian feminist. As 
in her signature poem, “Bashert,’ her work often blended Yid- 
dish with English. Klepfisz founded a feminist magazine, Con- 
ditions, co-edited A Tribe of Dina: A Jewish Woman's Anthology 
(1986), and A Jewish Woman's Call for Peace: A Handbook for 
Jewish Women on the Israeli/Palestinian Conflict (1990). Her 
collections of poetry include Periods of Stress (1977); Keeper 
of Accounts (1982); A Few Words in the Mother Tongue: Poems 
Selected and New (1971-1990) (1991); and Dreams of an Insom- 
niac: Jewish Feminist Essays, Speeches, and Diatribes (1990), 
which also contains prose pieces. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Torten Beck, Introduction to Dreams of 
an Insomniac (1990); A. Rich, Introduction to A Few Words in the 
Mother Tongue (1991). 

[Myrna Goldenberg (2"¢ ed.)] 


KLETSK (Pol. Kleck), town in Minsk district, Belarus, for- 
merly within Poland. A document of 1529 confirms the exis- 
tence of a community in the town. At that time, Isaac *Jozefo- 
wicz of Brest held various leases in Kletsk. In 1552 living there 
were four Jewish families, who owned their houses and land 
outside town. Tax assessments of 1556 and 1563 indicate that 
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the community was regarded as one of the most important 
in Lithuania. According to the regulations of the *Council of 
Lithuania of 1623, the Kletsk community was under the juris- 
diction of the Pinsk community. 

The old synagogue (bet ha-midrash) of the community 
was built during the late 17" century, and several years later 
a Jewish cemetery was opened. Construction of the Great 
Synagogue was completed in 1796, by the town owner, Count 
Radziwill. There were 29 Jewish poll tax payers in 1766. Noted 
rabbis of Kletsk during the 18" century were Michael Eisen- 
stadt and his son Moses. The philosopher Solomon *Maimon 
lived in the neighborhood of Kletsk for several years. R. Meir 
Berlin (Bar-Ilan; 1880-1949), who was the leader of the Miz- 
rachi movement, was born and raised there. In 1811 there 
were 662 Jewish male inhabitants in Kletsk and its surround- 
ings, of whom 65 were craftsmen (33 tailors) and 40 lived in 
the villages. The community numbered 2,138 persons in 1847. 
In 1885 a considerable part of the town was destroyed by fire. 
In the 198 and 20' centuries Jews lived mainly from trade in 
farm products, though some dealt in crafts. The economic cri- 
sis which ensued compelled many Jews to emigrate from the 
town. The authors Yehoshua *Barzillai and Benzion *Eisen- 
stadt lived in Kletsk. Jews from Kletsk also immigrated to Erez 
Israel during the Second and Third Aliyah. In 1897 there were 
3,415 Jews (73% of the total population) living in Kletsk. 

In the first democratic elections to the municipality of 
Kletsk, held in 1918, 17 of the 24 delegates elected to the mu- 
nicipal council were Jews, one of whom was appointed vice- 
mayor. In 1932, when the Jewish delegates opposed the arbi- 
trary limitation of their number in the municipal council, the 
authorities made an abortive attempt to accuse them of having 
violated the regulations concerning foreign currency and the 
trade in gold. In 1921 there were 4,190 Jews (74%) in Kletsk, of 
whom 40% were occupied in crafts and 30% in shopkeeping; 
the wealthiest engaged in the horse and cattle trade and the 
lease of orchards. In 1921, the Slutsk yeshivah in Kletsk was 
headed by Aaron *Kotler, who was one of the leading yeshivah 
heads of his time. There were also a reformed heder (founded 
in 1903), a Hebrew *Tarbut school (from 1924), and a Beth 
Jacob school in Kletsk. The Zionist parties, particularly the 
*He-Halutz organization, were strong in the community. 


[Arthur Cygielman] 


1939-1941 

In the fall of 1939 Kletsk came under Soviet rule and Jews from 
the western parts of Poland found refuge there. Under the So- 
viet regime, large apartments and enterprises were national- 
ized, and the yeshivah building was requisitioned for a mu- 
nicipal club (the Jewish population declined at first to attend). 
The three Jewish high schools were merged into one school. 
The language of instruction was Yiddish until 1940-41, when 
the school became Russian. 


Under the Nazis 
On June 25, 1941, Kletsk fell to German troops. A Belorus- 
sian police force was set up and began attacking the Jew- 
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ish population. On Oct. 24, 1941, 35 Jews were arrested on 
charges of Communism and were shot and buried near the 
Catholic cemetery. A Judenrat was set up by the German au- 
thorities, headed by Itzhak Czerkowicz. On Oct. 30, 1941, the 
Jews were ordered to assemble in the marketplace, where they 
were surrounded by Germans and Lithuanians. They were di- 
vided into two separate groups. About 1,400 persons were led 
to the Great Synagogue and kept alive; the second group of 
3,880 were murdered near the Catholic cemetery. The Aktion 
was commanded by Einsatzkommando 8. On July 21, 1942, the 
Germans came to liquidate the ghetto. Upon a sign from the 
underground headed by Moshe Fish, its members set fire to 
the ghetto houses. Some were burned alive, others shot, and 
about 400 tried to escape, but only a few dozen succeeded in 
reaching the forests. Some of them were the founders of the 
Jewish partisan unit which operated under the command of 
Lyova Gilchik in the Kopil woods. In summer of 1944, after 
Kletsk was liberated, some 25 survivors, most of them parti- 
sans, returned to the town but soon left for the West. 


[Aharon Weiss / Shmuel Spector (24 ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Dubnow (ed.), Pinkas ha-Medinah (1925), 
nos. 44, 89; A.L. Feinstein, Ir Tehillah (1886), 57, 111; S. Ginzburg, Ket- 
avim Historiyyim: Ha-Malshin Binyamin Goldberg (Brafman) (1944); 
Pinkas Kletsk (Heb. and Yid., 1959). 


KLETZKI, PAUL (1900-1973), conductor. Born in Lodz, Po- 
land, Kletzki was a violinist in the Lodz Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, took up conducting in Berlin, and in 1931 was invited by 
Wilhelm Furtwaengler to conduct the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Compelled to leave Germany in 1933, he settled 
in Switzerland. After World War 11, he conducted in various 
countries, shared the Israel Philharmonic Orchestra’s 1955 
European tour with Paul Paray, and in 1958 was appointed 
conductor of the Dallas Symphony Orchestra in Texas. In 
1967, Kletzki was appointed conductor of the Suisse Romande 
Orchestra of Geneva. He excelled in romantic music, but also 
promoted contemporary works. 


KLEY, EDUARD (Israel; 1789-1867), German pedagogue 
and Reform preacher. Orphaned at an early age, Kley studied 
Talmud at Breslau and then became tutor to the Beer fam- 
ily of Berlin. There he preached in Israel *Jacobson’s private 
temple and associated with L. *Zunz, Auerbach, and other re- 
formers. In 1817-18 he and C.S. Ginsburg published in Berlin 
Die deutsche Synagoge, which proposed a complete liturgy in 
German. Moving to *Hamburg as director of the Jewish free 
school there, Kley preached in the Hamburg Temple, deliv- 
ering sermons on Sunday and introducing the organ and a 
choir. He composed numerous hymns imbued with prevalent 
Romantic themes. Considered one of the leading preachers 
of his day, Kley published many collections of his hymns and 
sermons, which were indebted to FE. *Schleiermacher and other 
Protestant preachers. His catechism, published in 1814, influ- 
enced Isaac *Leeser, the American reformer. Kley stressed the 
devotional aspect of religion in his sermons and held that the 
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essence of Judaism was exemplified in the three fundamental 
principles of Joseph *Albo — belief in the existence of God, be- 
lief in revelation, and belief in divine retribution. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Jonas, Lebensskizze des Herrn Doctor 
Eduard Kley... (1859); A. Altmann (ed.), Studies in Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Jewish Intellectual History (1964), index; D. Philipson, The Re- 
form Movement in Judaism (1931), 23, 30, 227; M. Eliav, Ha-Hinnukh 
ha- Yehudi be-Germanyah bi-Ymei ha-Haskalah ve-ha-Emanzipazyah 
(1960), index; B. Mevorach, in: Zion, 34 (1969), 196 ff. 


KLIGLER, ISRAEL JACOB (1889-1944), bacteriologist. 
Kligler was born in Kamenets-Podolski, Ukraine, and was 
taken to the U.S. in 1901. He went to Erez Israel in 1920 and 
worked with the *Hadassah Medical Organization. In 1921-22 
he undertook a year’s experimental fieldwork on malaria on 
the basis of a special grant he received from Justice Louis D. 
*Brandeis. From 1923 to 1926 he was director of the malaria 
research unit financed by the American Joint Distribution 
Committee, and from 1926 until his death was director of 
the department of hygiene at the Hebrew University of Jeru- 
salem. 

Kligler was a leading personality in public health, pre- 
ventive medicine and malaria control in the mandatory era in 
Palestine. He was chairman of the health department of the 
Vaad Leummi, adviser on malaria to the *Jewish National 
Fund, and consultant to the Hadassah Medical Organization. 
He founded the Microbiological Society and the Malaria Re- 
search Station at Rosh Pinnah. Kligler’s scientific papers cov- 
ered bacteriology, virology, immunology, hygiene, nutrition, 
epidemiology, and the control of infectious diseases. His main 
interest, however, was malaria, and his Epidemiology and Con- 
trol of Malaria in Palestine (1930) dealt with the disease as it 
existed in the country at that time, giving a detailed epidemi- 
ology, prophylaxis, treatment, and control of the disease, and 
a description of the biology and bionomy of the local anoph- 
eline vectors. He published over 100 scientific studies. 


[Zvi Saliternik] 


KLIMA, IVAN (1931-_), Czech writer, playwright, and publi- 
cist. Born in Prague, Klima spent three and a half years in the 
Theresienstadt concentration camp. After finishing his studies 
at the Faculty of Philosophy at Charles University in Prague 
(Czech language and literary criticism), he worked as an edi- 
tor in a publishing house and in many literary magazines until 
they were banned by the Communist regime. After his return 
in 1970 from a year’s teaching in the U.S. at the University of 
Michigan, he was expelled from all literary organizations, lost 
his job, and the publication of his books was prohibited. Un- 
til 1990, his works appeared only abroad or in samizdat. He 
served as president of the Czech Pen Club (1989-1993) and, 
from 1993, as its vice president. He was a member of the Club 
of Rome. Klima lived in Prague. 

Klima’s novels, short stories, plays, and essays have been 
translated into 29 languages. His published work includes 
the novels An Hour of Silence (1963); The Ship Named Hope 
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(1970); The Summer Affair (1987); Judge on, Trial (1991); Wait- 
ing for the Dark, Waiting for the Light (1994); Love and Gar- 
bage (1990);The Ultimate Intimacy (1998); Neither Saints nor 
Angels (2001); and the plays The Castle (1964); The Master 
(1967); Sweetshop Miriam (1968); and The Jury (1968), Franz 
and Felice (1985), America (the dramatization of a novel [with 
P. Kohout]) - all three inspired by Franz *Kafka. 

Klima’s Jewish origin, his experience in Theresienstadt, 
feelings of responsibility of an individual for the collective, 
the loss of trust in God, problems of injustice, alienation and 
feeling like a social outcast are reflected in his literary char- 
acters. He was awarded the Egon Hostovsky Prize and the 
Franz Kafka Prize. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Culik, Knihy za ohradou. Ceské literatura 
v exilovych nakladatelstvich 1971-1989 (s. d.); P. Kubinova, Cesti spi- 
sovatelé — Czech Writers (1999); J. Lehar et al., Ceska literatura od 
pocatkt k dnesku (1998); V. Menclova et al., Slovnik ceskych spisovatelit 
(2000); A. Mikulasek et al., Literatura s hvézdou Davidovou, vol. 1 
(1998); Slovnik ceskych spisovateltt (1982). 


[Milos Pojar (2"4 ed.) ] 


KLINE, FRANZ (1910-1962), U.S. painter. Kline was born 
in Wilkes-Barre, pa., but grew up in Philadelphia, and at- 
tended the School of Fine and Applied Arts at Boston Uni- 
versity from 1931 to 1935 and Heatherly’s Art School, Lon- 
don (1937-38). He settled in New York in 1938, by which 
time his later colleagues in the Abstract-Expressionist move- 
ment were already installed in the city, moving toward the 
distinctly American form of art. Until the late 1940s Kline 
concentrated on urban landscapes, influenced by the great 
overwhelming structures of the metropolis, notably the lin- 
ear skeletons of railways and bridges. Gradually, however, 
the nature of his brush-strokes took over so that huge draw- 
ings in black enamel, a quick-drying house paint, became 
abstract ideograms. As in the case of his contemporary, Mark 
Tobey, these seem to have their origin in Oriental calligraphy. 
Kline’s work became increasingly abstract, although always 
with a strong representational background, so that one is 
tempted to “read” his work. The restriction to black and white 
was one of the characteristics of the newly emergent Ameri- 
can school, but Kline’s work was best suited to the mono- 
chrome limitation. Even at its most abstract, the great sweeps 
of the brushstroke across the canvas and the conglomera- 
tion of linear intersections seem to describe heavy, industrial 
cityscapes. Later Kline introduced color, so that the explosive 
energy and vitality of his brush strokes were allied with denser, 
more closed, definitions of space. Kline had considerable 
influence on a number of distinguished younger painters, 
among them Philip *Guston, Jack *Tworkov, and Milton 
Resnick. Kline’s first one-man exhibition was at the Egan Gal- 
lery, New York, in 1950; his work has since been exhibited in 
most parts of the world and is represented in major Ameri- 
can exhibitions and important collections of modern art in 
Europe. 

[Charles Samuel Spencer] 
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KLINE, NATHAN S. (1916-1982), U.S. psychiatrist and psy- 
chopharmacologist. Kline was born in Philadelphia. He gradu- 
ated in medicine from New York College of Medicine in 1943 
and founded the Rockland Psychiatric Center in 1952, which 
became the Rockland Research Institute in 1975 and was later 
named after him following his death. By utilizing serendipi- 
tous clinical observations, Kline pioneered the introduction of 
anti-psychotic and anti-depressant drugs in psychiatric prac- 
tice. He discovered the anti-psychotic effects of reserpine and 
was the first to use the monoamine-oxidase inhibitor ipronia- 
zid to treat severe depression. The Rockland Institute’s work 
introduced psychopharmacology to psychiatric practice and 
collated data on clinical trials and drug safety, including the 
application of new computer systems. Kline assisted in estab- 
lishing mental health clinics worldwide. He was deeply in- 
volved in lay education on mental diseases and founded and 
directed the International Committee against Mental Illness. 
He was twice awarded the Lasker Prize for clinical medical 
research (1957 and 1964). 

[Michael Denman (2" ed.)] 


KLINTSY, city in Oriol district, Russian Federation. Jews 
settled there at the turn of the 18'* century. Before the 1917 
Revolution, Klintsy belonged to Chernigov province and was 
included in the *Pale of Settlement. In 1897 the Jewish commu- 
nity numbered 2,605 (21% of the total population). In pogroms 
instigated by local government officials in October 1905 two 
Jews were killed and Jewish homes looted. The Jewish popula- 
tion numbered 5,248 (23.4%) in 1926, and grew to 6,505 (16% 
of the total) by 1939. There was a Yiddish elementary school 
and an evening school for adults. The Germans occupied the 
town on August 20, 1941, and they set up a ghetto. Some 150 
skilled workers were taken to an unknown destination and 
were probably killed. In early December 1941, the Germans 
murdered the remaining 3,000 Jews. Jews returned after World 
War 11 and one synagogue still existed in 1970. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Die Judenpogrome in Russland, 2 (1910), 
275. 
[Yehuda Slutsky / Shmuel Spector (274 ed.)] 


KLODAWA (Pol. Klodawa), town in Poznan province, cen- 
tral Poland. A Jewish settlement existed there in 1487, when 
the Jewish poll tax was levied by Jan Chelmski. At the begin- 
ning of the 19‘ century, it was argued that Jewish residence 
in Klodawa had been excluded by a privilege de non toleran- 
dis Judaeis dated 1647, allegedly granted to the town by “King 
Augustus.” However in privileges issued to the town of 1720 
and 1739, confirming those granted by kings Ladislas Jagello 
(1386-1434) and Sigismund 11 Augustus (1548-72), there is 
no mention of a prohibition on Jewish residence in Klodawa. 
This was first forbidden in 1755 and is also mentioned in a 
privilege given to the guilds by King Michael Wisnowiecki 
(1660-73). All these restrictions were abolished at the end 
of the 18» century. According to a 1789 census, a number of 
Jews in Klodawa engaged in crafts. Under Prussian rule the 
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growing Jewish population was assigned to a special residen- 
tial quarter (Dziadowice); they numbered 221 (22% of the to- 
tal population) in 1808. After 1815 the town was within Con- 
gress Poland. In 1860 the old wooden synagogue, located in 
the Dziadowice quarter, was replaced by a stone building. The 
community numbered 443 in 1827, 585 in 1857, 874 in 1897, 1,148 
(29.4%) in 1921, and 1,350 in 1939. 

[Encyclopaedia Judaica (Germany) ] 


Holocaust Period 
Before World War 11 about 1,350 Jews lived in Klodawa. Un- 
der the German occupation Klodawa came within the Hohen- 
salza district. In December 1940 there were 1,186 Jews, includ- 
ing 108 refugees from localities in the region. Nearly 300 Jews 
must have fled from Klodawa or were deported by the Nazis 
to the General Government in the first two years of the occu- 
pation (1939-40). On Jan. 2-4, 1942, 46 Jews from Klodawa 
were killed in the Kazimierzow forest near the town of Zago- 
row. From Jan. 9-12, 1942, the remainder were deported to the 
nearby *Chelmno death camp. 
[Danuta Dombrowska] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Rawita-Witanowski, Klodawa (1904); 
Warsaw, Archiwum Gtéwne, no. 485; Warsaw, Archiwum Akt Daw- 
nych, Akty Komisji do spraw wewnetrznych, no. 186; I. Schiper, Stu- 
dya nad stosunkami gospodarczymi Zydéw Polsce podczas Srednio- 
wiecza (1911), index; B. Wasiutysnki, Ludnos¢ zydowska w Polsce 
w XIX i Xx wiekach (1930), 25; D. Dabrowskad, in: BZIH, no. 13-14 
(1955), passim. 


KLOSTERNEUBURG, town in Lower Austria (until 1298 
combined with Neuburg rechts der Donau). In 1187 a noble- 
man granted his annual income from a Jew to the monastery 
in Klosterneuberg, but it is not known if the Jew was living in 
the town. One of the monastery’s vineyards was pawned to a 
Jewess in 1275, and from 1295 the sources mention other Jews 
functioning as moneylenders. A community is first mentioned 
in accounts of persecutions in 1302, 1334, 1338, and 1341. Several 
Jews owned houses in the town in 1339, among them David 
*Steuss. The community had a richly adorned synagogue, first 
mentioned in 1371. A member of the city council who was *iu- 
dex Judaeorum is recorded in 1330, and records of numerous 
moneylending activities exist. The Klosterneuburg commu- 
nity, which had close ties with that of Vienna, ceased to exist 
in 1420 after the *Wiener Gesera expulsions. 

In 1845 a Jewish peddler who had been plying his trade 
in the neighboring villages was allowed to settle in the town 
after reporting a theft from a church. A congregation, con- 
sisting of 16 families, was established in 1852 and a cemetery 
was consecrated in 1874 (enlarged in 1906). The community, 
in which the congregation of Tulln was included, was recog- 
nized in 1892 and in 1900 numbered 280 persons. Approxi- 
mately 60 Jewish families lived in Klosterneuburg in 1938. The 
interior of the new synagogue (erected in 1914) was wrecked 
on Kristallnacht, Nov. 10, 1938. Emigration, largely to Vienna, 
emptied the town of its Jewish inhabitants. After the war the 
synagogue building was used as a municipal storehouse. 
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[Henry Wasserman] 


KLOTZ, LOUIS-LUCIEN (1868-1930), French politician 
and journalist. Born in Paris, Klotz, who was trained as a law- 
yer, began his journalistic career at the age of 20 by founding 
the illustrated journal, Vie Franco-Russe. He became editor of 
the Voltaire in 1892, and in 1895 founded the Francais Quoti- 
dien. He served in various municipal and other offices, and in 
1898 was elected to the Chamber of Deputies for the Somme 
department as a Radical Socialist. He remained a member of 
the chamber for 30 years, and between 1910 and 1920 was min- 
ister of finance in six administrations and once minister of the 
interior. In 1919 he was one of the French delegates to the Ver- 
sailles Peace Conference and was a signatory of the Treaty. In 
1928 Klotz was appointed to the Senate, but at the end of that 
year he was charged with fraud and sentenced to two years’ 
imprisonment. Because of illness, however, he was released 
after serving only two months. Klotz was much interested in 
military and defense affairs, and his writings include De la 
guerre a la paix (1906) and Larmée en 1906 (1906). 
[Shulamith Catane] 


KLUG, AARON (1926- ), British biochemist and Nobel 
laureate. Born in Lithuania, Klug was taken by his parents to 
South Africa at the age of two. As a youngster, he was a mem- 
ber of the Habonim Zionist youth movement. In 1949, after 
attending the University of Witwatersrand and the University 
of Cape Town, he moved to Cambridge, England. He began 
as a medical student, transferred to science, earning his Ph.D. 
at the Cavendish laboratory and Trinity College, Cambridge 
University. From 1954 to 1958 he pursued his academic career 
with Rosalind Franklin, at Birkbeck College of the University 
of London studying the structure of the tobacco mosaic virus, 
and in 1958 he became director of the Virus Structure Research 
Group there. In 1962 he joined the Medical Research Council 
Laboratory of Molecular Biology in Cambridge, became joint 
head of the Structural Studies Division in 1978, and he was di- 
rector of the Laboratory from 1986 to 1996. 

Klug was awarded the Nobel Prize in chemistry in 1982 
for his contribution to the advancement of science through 
his study of the three-dimensional structure of the combina- 
tions of nucleic acids and proteins. He developed techniques 
which enabled the study of both crystalline and non-crystal- 
line material and led to “crystallographic electron micros- 
copy. He demonstrated that a combination of a series of 
electron micrographs taken at different angles can provide 
a three-dimensional image of particles, a method which is 
of use in studying protein complexes and viruses. His work 
later formed the basis of X-ray cT scanner. His subsequent 
research was on the structure of DNA and RNA binding pro- 
teins which regulate gene expression and in particular on the 
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interaction with the zinc finger family of transcription factors 
which he discovered. 

Klug was president of the Royal Society (1995-2000), a 
member of the Order of Merit, a foreign associate of the U.S. 
National Academy of Sciences and the French Academy of 
Sciences, and received many honorary degrees. He also made 
important contributions in biotechnology and was involved 
in the creation of the Sanger Center in Cambridge, which was 
responsible for sequencing one-third of the human genome. 
Klug was a very active supporter of Ben-Gurion University 
in Israel and from 2004 was the chairman of its Institute of 


Biotechnology. 
BF [Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


KLUGER, SOLOMON BEN JUDAH AARON (1785-1869), 
talmudist and halakhist. Kluger became known as the Mag- 
gid of Brody and as MaHaRSHaK (Morenu ha-Rav Shelomo 
Kluger). He received his early education from his father, the 
rabbi of Komarov, who died during Solomon's boyhood. At 
13 he went to Zamosc where he studied under Mordecai Reu- 
ben and Jacob *Kranz, the famous maggid of Dubno. He soon 
became known as an illui (“prodigy”). For a time he lived in 
Rava where he became a shopkeeper, but failed. He was then 
prevailed upon to accept the post of rabbi at Kolki; from there 
he went to Josefov and in 1820 to Brody, where he remained 
for about 50 years. 

Kluger had a great reputation which still endures. A 
prolific writer, he wrote hundreds of responsa. He is said to 
have written 375 books, the numerical equivalent of his name 
Solomon; the list of his known works comprises no less then 
174, of which 15 were published during his life and 15 posthu- 
mously. Kluger was an extremist in his orthodoxy, vehemently 
opposing the maskilim, whose influence was already mak- 
ing itself felt in Brody, and fighting against every endeavor 
to change the least important of religious customs prevalent 
in Eastern Europe. He led the opposition to the use of ma- 
chine-baked unleavened bread for Passover, but in this he 
was motivated mainly by social considerations, claiming that 
it would rob many poor people of a much needed source of 
income on Passover. He was succeeded in Brody by his son, 
Abraham Benjamin. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: O. Feuchtwanger, Righteous Lives (1965), 
82-85; D. Halahmi, Hakhmei Yisrael (1958), 307f.; J.A. Kluger, To- 


ledot Shelomo (1888). 
[Mordechai Hacohen] 


KLUGMAN, JACK (1922-_), U.S. actor. Born in South Phil- 
adelphia, Klugman rose from a working-class background to 
become a fixture in American television during the 1970s. He 
is perhaps best known for his portrayal of disheveled sports- 
writer Oscar Madison in the television series The Odd Cou- 
ple, based on Neil Simon’s play of the same title, a role which 
earned him two Emmy Awards. Following his years on The 
Odd Couple from 1970 to 1975, Klugman continued his success 
on the small-screen during a seven-year stint as the crime- 
solving medical examiner Dr. R. Quincy on the television 
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show Quincy (1976-83). Klugman was trained as an actor at 
Carnegie Mellon University and then at New York’s American 
Theater Wing. He gained respect as an actor in “the golden 
age” of live television drama, performing in programs for the 
US. Steel Hour, Kraft Television Theater, Studio One, and 
Playhouse 90, most notably in Reginald Rose’s Twelve Angry 
Men (1957) and Rod Serling’s Velvet Alley (1959). Klugman 
also appeared in four episodes of Rod Serling’s Twilight Zone 
as well as in many films, including Cry Terror (1958), Days of 
Wine and Roses (1962), Act One (1963), The Detective (1968), 
Goodbye, Columbus (1969), and Two Minute Warning (1976). 
Klugman has battled oral cancer since 1974, a condition that 
necessitated the removal of one of his vocal chords in 1989 and 
threatened to permanently keep him from speaking, yet Klug- 
man has continued to perform and received the American 
Speech and Hearing Association's International Media Award 
in recognition of his struggle to regain his speech. 


[Walter Driver (2"4 ed.)] 


KLUMEL, MEIR (1875-1936), Zionist leader in Poland. Born 
in Widze (now Vidzy) near Vilna, Klumel completed his stud- 
ies in Semitic linguistics at the University of Strasbourg in 
1902 with the publication of a scientific edition of a Samaritan 
commentary on Exodus 22 written in Arabic by Ya‘qub al- 
Samiri. He lived in Warsaw and became active in the Zionist 
movement, serving as chairman of the Zionist Organization 
in Poland from 1917 to 1924, in “*Tarbut, *Keren Hayesod, 
various economic institutions, etc. In 1932 he moved to Pal- 
estine and until his last days was active in the association of 
Polish immigrants, the Berit Ivrit Olamit, and other organi- 
zations. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Beit Kevarot ha-Yashan be-Tel Aviv (1940), 
306-7; Tidhar, 3 (1949), 1436-37. ADD BIBLIOGRAPHY: “Dr. Meir 
Klumel; in: Y. Gruenbaum, Penei ha-Dor 1 (1958), 250-54. 


[Getzel Kressel] 


KLUTZNICK, PHILIP MORRIS (1907-1999), U.S. commu- 
nity planner, diplomat, and communal leader. Klutznick was 
born in Kansas City, Missouri. While in high school, he was 
vice president of the local ymca’s Hi-Y Boys Club; but, as a 
Jew, he was not permitted to become president. This prompted 
him to establish the second chapter of the Aleph Zadik Aleph 
(Aza) youth branch of B'nai Brith. 

Klutznick received his law degree from Creighton Uni- 
versity law school in Omaha, Nebraska. He was admitted to 
the bar (1930) and, as assistant corporation counsel for the city 
of Omaha, brought a federal housing development to that city. 
His success as a community planner in the posts of special as- 
sistant on housing to the U.S. attorney general (1935-36) and 
general counsel for the Omaha Housing Authority, which he 
was instrumental in creating (1938-41), led to his appoint- 
ment as federal housing commissioner (1944-46) by presi- 
dents Roosevelt and Truman. He also served as assistant 
administrator of the National Housing Agency. Among his 
many innovative actions, he arranged for hundreds of houses 
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to be dismantled in some parts of the country and shipped 
to other parts to be rebuilt for defense factory workers who 
needed them. 

As board chairman of American Community Builders, 
Inc., Klutznick developed the model middle-income commu- 
nity of 30,000 of Park Forest (1947). A satellite city located 27 
miles out of Chicago, it was designed for returning war vet- 
erans. Klutznick served as board chairman and director of 
banking, insurance, and utilities corporations, and was senior 
partner of Klutznick Enterprises. He extended his pioneering 
efforts in community development to Israel as co-founder of 
the modern seaport of *Ashdod. He was appointed to the U.S. 
delegation to the United Nations in 1957 by President Eisen- 
hower. In 1961-63 he served as ambassador to the United Na- 
tions Economic and Social Council. 

Klutznick was one of the foremost figures in postwar 
American Jewish life. He was international president of Bai 
Brith (1953-59), general chairman of the United Jewish Ap- 
peal, president of the American Friends of the Hebrew Univer- 
sity, vice president of the Jewish Welfare Board, a board mem- 
ber of the *Conference on Jewish Material Claims Against 
Germany, and helped to establish the *Conference of Presi- 
dents of Major American Jewish Organizations. In 1956 he 
went to Morocco to secure the release of 8,500 Moroccan Jews. 
In these capacities he spoke out against religious and cultural 
genocide and for the observance of human and civil rights. In 
his No Easy Answers (1961), he was critical of disunity among 
Jewish religious groups. 

In 1974 he undertook the development of the 74-story 
Water Tower Place complex in Chicago. In 1975, President 
Ford appointed him to serve on an advisory committee that 
facilitated resettlement of Vietnamese and Cambodians in 
the United States. 

[Maurice Bisgyer] 


Klutznick received the 1976 Liberty Award of the United 
States and was elected president of the *World Jewish Con- 
gress in November 1977, in succession to Nahum *Goldmann. 
In November 1979 he was nominated as secretary of commerce 
by President Carter and received the unanimous approval of 
the U.S. Senate; at age 72, he became the oldest member of 
Carter’s cabinet. He oversaw the 1980 U.S. Census and estab- 
lished the Office for Productivity, Technology, and Innovation. 
He served until the Carter administration ended in January 
1981 and returned to Chicago. 

In 1986, he and his wife established the Philip M. and 
Ethel Klutznick Chair in Jewish Civilization at the College of 
Arts and Sciences at Chicago's Northwestern University. In the 
following year they established the Klutznick Endowed Chair 
in Jewish Civilization at Creighton University. 

The Bnai Brith Klutznick National Museum is located in 
Washington, D.c. and Creighton University’s law library also 
bears his name. Klutznick’s Angles of Vision: A Memoir of My 
Lives (with S. Hyman) was published in 1991. 


[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 
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ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Berger, They Built Chicago: Entre- 
preneurs Who Shaped a Great City’s Architecture (1992); M. Baer, Deal- 
ing in Futures: The Story of a Jewish Youth Movement (1983). 


KNEFLER, FREDERICK (1833-1901), U.S. army officer. Born 
in Hungary, Knefler immigrated to the United States in 1859 
and volunteered for the Union army in 1861 on the outbreak 
of the Civil War. He rose from the rank of private to captain 
in the 11% Indiana regiment within a year and from captain to 
colonel in the 79 Indiana within another year. He fought in 
all the great battles in the west, taking part in the assault on 
Missionary Ridge at Chattanooga and Sherman’s Atlanta cam- 
paign, and was promoted to brevet brigadier general in 1865 
shortly before the end of the war. In the late 1870s he was ap- 
pointed by President Hayes to head the Pension Bureau. 


KNESSET (Heb. n939; “Assembly”), the parliament and legis- 
lature of the State of Israel. The name of the assembly and the 
number of its members were both adopted from the Knesset 
ha-Gedolah - the Great Assembly of the fifth century B.c.£. 
The Knesset is unicameral, and consists of 120 members. 
Its basic functions are to legislate, supervise the government, 
represent the various points of view prevalent in the society 
regarding the main issues on the national agenda, and elect the 
president of the State and the state comptroller. The govern- 
ment cannot operate without the confidence of the Knesset, 


Basic Laws passed by the Knesset 








Law Date of enactment Knesset Current 
status 

Basic Law: The Knesset February 12,1958 Third In force 

Basic Law: Lands of Israel July 25, 1960 Fourth In force 

Basic Law: The President of June 16, 1964 Fifth In force 

the State 

Basic Law: The Government August 13,1968 — Sixth Replaced 

(first version) 

Basic Law: The State July 21, 1971 Seventh In force 

Economy 

Basic Law: The Military March 31, 1976 Eighth In force 

Basic Law: Jerusalem the December 13, 1980 Ninth In force 

Capital of Israel 

Basic Law: The Judiciary February 28, 1984 Tenth In force 

Basic Law: The State February 15,1988 Eleventh In force 

Comptroller 

Basic Law: Freedom of March 12, 1992 Twelfth Replaced 

Occupation (first version) 

Basic Law: Human Dignity March 17, 1992 Twelfth — In force 

and Freedom 

Basic Law: The Government March 18,1992* Twelfth Replaced 

(second version) 

Basic Law: Freedom of March 9, 1994 Thirteenth In force 

Occupation (second version) 

Basic Law: The Government March 7,2001** Fifteenth In force 

(third version) 











* Went into force toward the elections to the Fourteenth Knesset in 1996. 
** Went into force toward the elections to the Sixteenth Knesset in 2002. 
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which means that it requires the support of at least 61 mem- 
bers of the Knesset. 

The Provisional State Council, which exercised legisla- 
tive authority in the State of Israel after the Proclamation of 
Independence, adopted, on November 18, 1948, an ordinance 
providing for the election of a Constituent Assembly, to which 
general elections were held two months later. Soon after its 
election the Constituent Assembly changed its name to “Knes- 
set” and adopted basic constitutional arrangements for the 
running of the country. However, it was unable to adopt a 
full constitution, due to political constraints, and in June 1950, 
decided that the preparation of a constitution would take the 
form of Basic Laws, each dealing with another element in the 
system of government. The idea was that after being enacted, 
all the Basic Laws together would constitute the State’s Consti- 
tution. The first basic law, Basic Law: the Knesset, was passed 
on February 12, 1958. By the beginning of the 21° century, the 
task had not yet been completed. 

The main laws governing the Knesset and its work are 
(in chronological order): The Knesset Members Immunity 
Law, 1951; Basic Law: the Knesset (passed in 1958); The Knes- 
set Building and Compound Law, 1968; The Knesset Law, 
1994 (which deals with certain issues not dealt with in Basic 
Law: the Knesset). All these laws have been amended since 
being passed. 


Elections 

The rules by which Israel's electoral system operates are stipu- 
lated in the Election Law, 1969. The Central Elections Com- 
mittee is responsible for its implementation. 

Elections to the Knesset are general, national, direct, 
equal, secret, and proportional. Every citizen from the age of 
18 who is in Israel at the time of election, unless he is on a dip- 
lomatic mission abroad or a seaman at sea, is eligible to vote, 
regardless of sex, race, or religion. Candidates for election 
must be at least 21 years of age. Civil servants, judges, army 
officers in active service, rabbis paid from state funds, and 
holders of certain other state offices are not eligible as candi- 
dates. As a rule, elections are held every four years, but early 
elections may be called at the request of the prime minister, or 
upon a resolution of the Knesset to dissolve itself. The Knes- 
set may serve for over four years if elected in early elections, 
or should the Knesset resolve to delay the date of elections (as 
occurred on the occasion of the *Yom Kippur War in 1973). 

The contestants in the elections are lists, where each list 
must consist of at least one party, registered with the Party 
Registrar on the basis of the Parties Law, 1992. A list may con- 
sist of more than one registered party, and in practice can in- 
clude bodies that are not registered parties, though this was 
more prevalent in the past than it is today. 

Each list that gets elected receives a number of seats pro- 
portional to the valid votes it received. Originally there was 
a 1% qualifying threshold, which was raised to 1.5% towards 
the elections to the Thirteenth Knesset. In May 2004 the 
qualifying threshold was raised to 2%. The reason for raising 
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Knesset elections and date of first sitting 








Knesset Date of election Date of first sitting Length of 
term 
First January 25,1949 February 14,1949 2 years and 
6 months 
Second July 30, 1951 September 20,1951 4 years 
Third July 6, 1955 August 15, 1955 4 years and 
4 months 
Fourth November 3,1959 November 30,1959 1 year and 9 
months 
Fifth August 15, 1961 September 9,1961 4 years and 
2 months 
Sixth November 2,1965 November 22,1965 4 years 
Seventh October 28, 1969 November 17,1969 4 years and 
2 months 
Eighth December 31,1973 January 21, 1974 3 years and 
5 months 
Ninth May 17, 1977 June 13, 1977 4 years and 
1 month 
Tenth June 30, 1981 July 20, 1981 3 years and 
1 month 
Eleventh July 23, 1984 August 13, 1984 4 years and 
3 months 
Twelfth November 1,1988 November 21,1988 3 years and 
8 months 
Thirteenth June 23, 1992 July 13, 1992 3 years and 
11 months 
Fourteenth May 29, 1996 June 17, 1996 3 years 
Fifteenth May 17, 1999 June 7, 1999 3 years and 
8 months 
Sixteenth January 28,2003 ~=February17,2003 3 years and 
2 months 
Seventeenth March 28, 2006 April 17, 2006 








the qualifying threshold has been to prevent one- and even 
two-person lists from being elected. Nevertheless, the basic 
concept is that all parts of Israel’s heterogeneous population 
should have the opportunity to be represented to the Knes- 
set. The relatively extreme application of the proportional 
representation system has resulted in ten to fifteen lists being 
elected to each Knesset. 

All efforts over the years to reform the electoral system to 
a mixed system, whereby half the members would be elected 
in multi-member constituencies, and the other half on the 
basis of proportional representation, failed. The only major 
change in the electoral system that was adopted introduced 
the direct election of the prime minister side by side with the 
election of the Knesset. This change was adopted through 
the amendment of Basic Law: the Government, and accom- 
panying laws, in March 1992. It was canceled nine years later 
because it had led to greater political fragmentation, did not 
strengthen the status of the prime minister, and weakened the 
two major political parties. 


Members of the Knesset and Parliamentary Groups 
As noted above, members of the Knesset are not elected di- 
rectly, but as members of lists. Each party has its own method 
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of putting together its list. In the past “arrangement commit- 
tees” were customary, where the leaders of the party were those 
who decided who should run on the party’s list. Some, like the 
*Israel Labor Party since the elections to the Thirteenth Knes- 
set, hold closed primaries among the registered party mem- 
bers, in which representatives from national lists and district 
lists are elected. In others, like the *Likud in recent elections, it 
is the party Central Committee that elects the representatives 
to the list. In the haredi (ultra-Orthodox religious) parties it is 
the spiritual leaders who decide who will be on the list. 

The candidates on the lists who pass the qualifying 
threshold enter the Knesset according to the order in which 
their names appear on the list. Should a party receive 12 seats, 
it is the first 12 persons whose names appear on the list who 
enter the Knesset. After entering the Knesset, the lists are re- 
ferred to as “parliamentary groups,’ and in the course of each 
Knesset parliamentary groups are able to split or merge, or the 
number of their seats might change due to individual Knes- 
set members, or groups of members, moving from one parlia- 
mentary group to another. Except for the Third Knesset, the 
number of parliamentary groups at the end of the term of each 
Knesset has been larger than at its start. No list has ever won a 
majority of the Knesset seats. The most any list ever received 
was the 56 seats received by the Alignment (Labor-*Mapam 
coalition) in the elections to the Seventh Knesset. All of Israel’s 
governments have been coalitions, made up of at least three 
parliamentary groups, but usually more. 

Though the members of the outgoing Knesset continue 
to serve until the first sitting of the new Knesset, the newly 
elected members enjoy parliamentary immunity, and start 
receiving a salary as members, from the moment the results 
of the elections are announced. In the past it was customary 
to consider someone a member of the Knesset only from the 
moment that he or she declared his or her allegiance to the 
Knesset. However, today the rule is that newly elected mem- 
bers are considered full members from the first sitting of the 
new Knesset, while in the event of a member’s passing away 
or resigning from the Knesset in mid-term, the next person 
on the list becomes a member immediately upon the death 
or resignation. 

Though there is a law that describes the legal obligations 
and immunities of members of the Knesset, and the Rules of 
Procedure inter alia deal with issues of discipline and the Rules 
of Ethics with ethical questions, there is no document that de- 
scribes the official duties of a member. However, as represen- 
tatives of the constituencies that elected them, members are 
expected to attend the House regularly, fulfill any specific post 
to which they have been elected within the Knesset, partici- 
pate in the sittings of the plenum, attend the meetings of the 
committees of which they are members, propose bills, table 
motions, ask questions, and take part in debates. In important 
votes the coalition and the parliamentary groups impose disci- 
pline, though voting discipline has greatly weakened since the 
early 1990s. Members of the Knesset are expected to conduct 
themselves with dignity and represent it with honor. 
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It should be noted that Israel has a parliamentary sys- 
tem; since the establishment of the state, between 12 to 29 
members of the Knesset have simultaneously also served as 
ministers in the Government, and additional members as 
deputy ministers. 

The Knesset is entitled to lift the immunity of a member 
of the Knesset against whom there are criminal charges. It is 
the state attorney who requests that the immunity be lifted, 
and should the House Committee decide to comply with the 
request, the plenum must approve the decision as well. 

For many years the number of women elected to the 
Knesset was relatively small, running from seven in the 
Twelfth Knesset to 12 in the Third. However, since the Fif- 
teenth Knesset the numbers have risen, and in the Sixteenth 
Knesset 17 were elected. Since the First Knesset the number of 
members born in Israel has risen from a mere 17 in the First 
Knesset (of whom three were members of minorities) to an 
overwhelming majority in the Sixteenth Knesset. The number 
of Arabs and Druze in the Knesset has also risen significantly 
since the First Knesset. 


Work of the Knesset 

The work of the Knesset is divided into parliamentary work, 
performed by the members of the Knesset with the help of the 
Knesset staff, and administrative and maintenance work, per- 
formed by the Knesset employees and contract workers. The 
speaker, usually elected at the first sitting of each new Knesset, 
or soon thereafter, is the head of the parliamentary hierarchy, 
while the secretary general of the Knesset - appointed by the 
speaker - is head of the administration. The speaker, assisted 
by his deputies, runs the sittings of the plenum. 

The Knesset’s annual session is divided into a winter ses- 
sion and a summer session. When the Knesset is in session, it 
usually sits in plenum on Monday and Tuesday afternoons and 
evenings, and on Wednesday morning. The rest of the time on 
Mondays, Tuesdays, and Wednesdays, and frequently Sundays 
and Thursdays, is devoted to committee meetings. 

The Knesset’s agenda is determined by the speaker and 
his deputies. Mondays and Tuesdays are usually devoted to 
government business, while Wednesdays are devoted to mem- 
bers’ motions for the agenda and private members bills. 

The work of the Knesset is divided between the plenum 
and the committees. The most important activities in the ple- 
num are the debating and passing of bills, the debating and 
approval or rejection of motions for the agenda and motions 
of no-confidence in the government, questions to ministers, 
general debates, one-minute speeches, and the election of the 
president of the State and the state comptroller. On occasion, 
visiting foreign heads of state or of international organizations 
are invited to speak before the Knesset plenum. 

Since 1989 the plenum has had an electronic voting sys- 
tem. Before the electronic voting most votes were taken by 
show of hands. On important issues votes are taken by roll call, 
and on some issues, such as the election of the president of the 
State and the state comptroller, the vote is by secret ballot. 
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Speakers of the Knesset 





Name and party affilia- | Date of election End of term 
tion of speaker 

1. Yosef Sprinzak February 14,1949 January 28, 1959 
(Mapai) 

2. Nahum Nir March 2, 1959 November 30, 1959 
(Ahdut ha-Avodah) 

3. Kaddish Luz November 30,1959 November 17, 1969 
(Mapai, Alignment) 

4. Reuven Barkatt November 17,1969 April 5, 1972 
(Alignment) 

5. Israel Yeshayahu May 9, 1972 June 13, 1977 
(Alignment) 

6. Yitzhak Shamir June 13, 1977 March 10, 1980 
(Likud) 

7. Yitzhak Berman March 12, 1980 July 20, 1981 
(Likud) 

8. Menahem Savidor July 20, 1981 August 13, 1984 
(Likud) 

9. Shelomo Hillel September 11,1984 November 20, 1988 
(Alignment) 

10. Dov Shilansky November 21,1988 July 13, 1992 
(Likud) 

11. Shevah Weiss July 13, 1992 June 24, 1996 
(Labor Party) 

12. Dan Tikhon June 24, 1996 June 7, 1999 
(Likud) 

13. Avraham Burg July 6, 1999 February 17, 2003 
(Labor Party) 

14. Reuven Rivlin February 19, 2003 May 4, 2006 
(Likud) 

15. Dalia Itzik May 4, 2006 
(Kadimah) 








Most of the work of preparing bills, before they turn into 
law, is performed in the committees, each of which has its own 
staff, a legal advisor, help from research assistants provided by 
the Knesset’s Research and Information Center (established in 
2000), and the occasional assistance of external experts. 

However, it is the plenum that approves the bills. Govern- 
ment bills and committee bills go through first, second, and 
third readings. Private members’ bills must also go through 
preliminary reading. Since the Twelfth Knesset many thou- 
sands of bills have been proposed by private members, but most 
of them never pass preliminary reading. Nevertheless, the ma- 
jority of bills passed into law by the Knesset are private mem- 
bers’ bills, a phenomenon unique in Western democracies. 

There are 12 permanent (statutory) committees with spe- 
cific terms of reference, and the Knesset is entitled to appoint 
additional temporary committees on specific issues. The 12 
permanent committees are: 


The Constitution, Law, and Justice Committee 
The Economics Committee 

The Education and Culture Committee 

The Finance Committee 

The Foreign Affairs and Security Committee 
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The House Committee 

The Immigration, Absorption, and Dispersions Com- 
mittee 

The Internal Affairs and Environment Committee 

The Labor, Welfare, and Health Committee 

The Science and Technology Committee 

The State Control Committee 

The Committee on the Status of Women 


Many of the Committees have subcommittees, and there are 
several joint committees. 

The permanent committees and the committees on spe- 
cific issues do not only deal with bills. They also deliberate 
motions for the agenda passed on to them by the plenum, 
and raise issues for deliberation. Occasionally they venture 
out of the House for tours, in connection with the issues they 
are dealing with. Committees are entitled to call upon min- 
isters, civil servants, and members of the armed forces to ap- 
pear before them and provide information, and usually invite 
specialists, experts, and representatives of interest groups to 
participate in their meetings. There are numerous lobbies and 
lobbyists operating in the Knesset corridors, in an attempt to 
influence legislation and Knesset resolutions. The Knesset may 
also appoint parliamentary committees of inquiry, to investi- 
gate specific issues or events. 

Each Knesset selects an Ethics Committee and an Inter- 
pretations Committee (in the event of differences of opinion 
regarding the Rules of Procedure). 

There is a special Knesset Tv channel that is funded by 
the Knesset. The Tv channel broadcasts all the meetings of the 
plenum, important committee meetings, interviews and talk 
shows with current and past members of the Knesset, programs 
about parliaments in other countries, etc. In addition all the 
various branches of the media in Israel have reporters in the 
Knesset, and on occasion the foreign media are also present. 

The agendas and the minutes of the plenum are published 
in print and on the Knesset’s website. The minutes of com- 
mittee meetings that are not secret are also published on the 
website. The website, which includes a good deal of informa- 
tion on the history of the Knesset, its work, the laws it passes, 
background papers and studies prepared for the committees 
and individual members by the Research and Information 
Center, etc., includes sections in English and Arabic. 

On the basis of the Freedom of Information Law, the 
Knesset provides the public with information about the Knes- 
set and its work. 


The Knesset’s Relations with the Government and the 
Judiciary 

The relations between the Knesset and the government is 
complex, and a strict separation of powers does not exist. 
Most of the ministers and all the deputy ministers are mem- 
bers of the Knesset, and have the right to vote in the plenum. 
Ministers and deputy ministers cannot be members of com- 
mittees, though they appear before them as representatives 
of the Executive. 
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No government can start to function unless it is approved 
by the Knesset, and if new ministers are added to the govern- 
ment, their appointment must be approved by the Knesset 
as well. A government can be brought down by a vote of no- 
confidence. In the past an ordinary majority of the members 
could bring a government down, but today a government can 
only be brought down if at least 61 members of the Knesset 
vote for a motion of no-confidence, and propose the name of 
an alternative prime minister. 

One of the tasks of the Knesset is to supervise the govern- 
ment. It does this by having the last word on all government 
bills, by means of motions for the agenda and questions. The 
ministers are also called upon to report to the Knesset on the 
activities of their ministries. Another means of supervision 
is by means of deliberations in the State Control Committee 
on the annual and occasional reports of the state comptrol- 
ler, who reviews the functioning of the ministries and other 
government bodies that are under his supervision. 

Most of the important laws passed by the Knesset are ini- 
tiated by the government, and the government is obliged to 
act in accordance with the laws that the Knesset passes. How- 
ever, due to the inflation of private legislation, it was neces- 
sary to place limitations on the passing of private members’ 
bills involving expenditure. The inflation of private legislation 
has also resulted in many laws not being implemented, either 
partially or in full, frequently due to the technical inability of 
the government to implement them. 

The government has found a way of amending laws 
without close Knesset supervision, by means of the Arrange- 
ments Law (hok ha-hesderim), which is attached to the an- 
nual Budget Law. 

The relationship between the Knesset and the judiciary 
is also complicated. The judiciary judges on the basis of the 
laws passed by the Knesset, and the deliberations of the Knes- 
set on bills - whether in the plenum or in the Committee - 
constitute part of the evidence concerning “the intention of 
the legislator” Members of the Knesset are appointed to the 
various committees that elect judges, both for the secular and 
the various religious courts. In the absence of a constitution, 
the Supreme Court, sitting as the High Court of Justice, is 
frequently called upon to decide on constitutional matters, 
and has on occasion declared a certain law, or part of a law, 
to be unconstitutional because it is in conflict with a Basic 
Law. This phenomenon has caused great tension between the 
Knesset and the Court. Some Knesset members who are dis- 
satisfied with the activism of the Supreme Court, especially 
after Chief Justice Aharon Barak became its president in 1995, 
have called for the establishment of an independent Consti- 
tutional Court. It should be noted that among those petition- 
ing the High Court of Justice there have been many members 
of the Knesset. 


The Knesset Building and Compound 


After its first sitting in the Jewish Agency building in Jeru- 
salem on February 14, 1949 (Tu bi-Shevat of the Jewish year 
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5719), for 10 months the Knesset held its sittings in various lo- 
cations in Tel Aviv before moving back to Jerusalem. Until its 
new building was inaugurated on August 30, 1966, the Knes- 
set met in the Arazi-Frumin building on King George Street, 
which had originally been planned as a bank. In 1956 a com- 
petition was held for the construction of the permanent build- 
ing. The winner of the competition was the architect Joseph 
Klarwein, but several other senior and junior architects — in- 
cluding Shimon Powsner, Ze‘ev Rabina, Yohanan *Ratner, Dov 
*Karmi and his son Ram *Karmi, the British William Gillitt, 
and the Swiss Hans Ruegg - were involved in the deliberations 
about the building, its planning and construction. 

The building that finally emerged - in Late International 
Style, with much use of bare concrete and some reddish stone 
from Galilee to comply with the municipal laws of Jerusalem - 
hardly resembles the one originally planned by Klarwein. The 
exterior of the building, which is a square structure, with ten 
rectangular pillars on each side, and an overhanging roof, re- 
sembles the U.S. Embassy in Athens, planned by Walter Gro- 
pius and completed in 1961. 

The interior of the Knesset building was done by the in- 
terior decorator Dora *Gad, who made much use of wooden 
panels and soft pastel colors. Some elements in the internal 
architecture resemble the work of Finnish architect Alvar Alto. 
The building is adorned by numerous works of art made es- 
pecially for the Knesset. Among these are the iron gates to the 
Knesset compound, created by the sculptor David *Palombo, 
the stone front wall of the plenary hall, created by sculptor 
Danny *Karavan, three tapestries, 12 floor mosaics and one 
wall mosaic created by the artist Marc*Chagall for the State 
Hall (commonly known as the Chagall Hall), two paintings by 
artist Reuven *Rubin, which hang in the Government meeting 
room and the Speaker’s bureau, and a bronze relief created by 
sculptor Buki *Shwartz. Outside the gates of the Knesset is a 
large seven-branched *menorah depicting scenes from Jewish 
history. The menorah was created by the German-born Brit- 
ish sculptor Benno *Elkan, and presented to the Knesset by 
the British Parliament in 1956. 

Most of the cost of the original building was covered by 
money bequeathed by James de *Rothschild in his will. 

A new wing, including 48 rooms for members of the 
Knesset, an auditorium, several committee rooms, a gym, and 
storage rooms, was constructed in 1991. Due to the growing 
number of staff and visitors regularly present in the building, 
the construction of a major addition to the building was be- 
gun in 2002. 

The foreground to the Knesset building is occasionally 
used for official ceremonies, with the participation of the 
Knesset Guard, which was established in 1959. At the front of 
the Knesset building there is an eternal flame to commemo- 
rate all those who fell in defense of the country. 

The immunity of the Knesset building and its compound 
is protected by a special law, which lays down that the writ of 
the ordinary police does not apply. Within this area, no dem- 
onstration or assembly may take place without the speaker's 
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permission, no person can be arrested without his leave, and 
no person may bear arms unless licensed by him. The Knes- 
set Guard, headed by the serjeant-at-arms who is directly re- 
sponsible to the speaker, is in charge of maintaining peace and 
order in and around the building. 

See also “Israel, State of: Governance; Political Life and 
Parties. 

WEBSITE: wwwknesset.gov.il. 


[Susan Hattis Rolef (274 ed.)] 


KNIEZA, EMIL (originally Fuerst; 1920-1990), Slovak writer 
and publicist. Knieza was born in Nacina Ves, Slovakia. A par- 
tisan fighter during World War 11, he later described the hor- 
rors of the Nazi occupation in his novels and stories, Siesty 
pradpor na straz! (“The Sixth Battalion on Guard!,” 1964), 
Koger rota (“The Kosher Battalion,’ 1966), and Musketieri 
Zitej hviezdy (“Musketeers of the Yellow Star,’ 1967), while 
other works broke new ground with their accounts of Jew- 
ish forced labor units under the fascist regime. KnieZa left 
Czechoslovakia for Switzerland after 1968 where he lived un- 
til his death. During his exile he visited Israel many times. He 
also published Slovak translations from the Yiddish (Shalom 


Aleichem). 
[Avigdor Dagan / Milos Pojar (2"¢ ed.)] 


KNOPF, ALFRED A. (Abraham; 1892-1984), U.S. book pub- 
lisher. Born in New York City, Knopf graduated from Colum- 
bia College in 1912. He started his own publishing firm in 1915 
after working for Doubleday, Page Publishing, and Mitchell 
Kennerley. Owner of a Russian wolfhound, he labeled his pub- 
lications Borzoi Books. His insistence on excellent design and 
craftsmanship helped to raise book production standards in 
the United States and to attract many new authors to his ever- 
expanding list. His wife, Blanche Wolf *Knopf (1894-1966), 
active in the firm from the beginning, discovered many tal- 
ented European writers. Alfred A. Knopf Inc. published trans- 
lations of these works and specialized in producing books 
that were distinctive in their high-quality printing, binding, 
and design. Knopf paid close attention to the content of the 
books as well, tending to publish books with subject matter 
that interested him, such as history, sociology, and music. In 
addition to the foreign authors, Knopf published the works 
of many modern American writers, including James Baldwin, 
Dashiell Hammett, and Langston Hughes. Over time, 26 of 
Knopf’s authors — including Willa Cather, John Updike, John 
Cheever, Wallace Stevens, and Richard Hofstadter - won Pu- 
litzer Prizes, more than any other American publishing house. 
The company also boasted 16 Nobel laureates, among them 
Thomas Mann and TS. Eliot. For about a decade from 1924, 
Knopf published the monthly American Mercury, edited by 
H.L. Mencken and George Jean Nathan. By 1965 his firm had 
issued more than 5,000 titles. 

In 1959 his only son, Alfred A. Knopf, Jr., who had been 
with the firm for many years, became a founder-partner of 
Atheneum Publishers. In 1960 Knopf sold the company to 
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Random House, which was owned by his friend and Colum- 
bia schoolmate Bennett Cerf. 


[Israel Soifer / Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


KNOPF, BLANCHE WOLF (1894-1966), U.S. publisher 
known for discovering and nurturing literary excellence. 
Knopf was born in New York City. Her education at the Gard- 
ner School was supplemented by tutors in French and Ger- 
man. She met her husband, Alfred A. *Knopf, in 1911 and, as 
their relationship grew closer, encouraged his dream of start- 
ing a publishing house, which he did a year before their 1916 
marriage. 

Blanche Wolf Knopf began her career in publishing with 
her husband at a time when neither women nor Jews were 
welcome as leaders in the field. She skillfully used her natu- 
ral and acquired assets to make a lasting contribution to both 
American and world letters. Not the least of her contributions 
was the selection of the borzoi or Russian wolfhound as the 
Knopf logo. She became vice president of Alfred A. Knopf Inc. 
in 1921, and its president in 1957, when her husband became 
chairman of the company. 

Blanche Knopf’s fluency in French and German, bol- 
stered by her intellectual interests and social sensibilities, 
helped persuade European authors, such as de Beauvoir, Sho- 
kolov, and Freud to join Knopf’s list. Her reach extended be- 
yond Europe to Latin America and the Far East, while includ- 
ing American writers such as Fannie Hurst and H.L. Mencken. 
In recognition of her support and dissemination of French 
literature, the French government named her a Chevalier 
in the Legion of Honor (1949) and awarded her the Cross of 
Officer (1960). An elegant figure dedicated to music, Knopf 
maintained a busy social life while being actively involved in 
the affairs of Alfred A. Knopf Publishing. Shortly after the 
Knopfs’ only child, Alfred A. Knopf, Jr., decided to leave his 
parents’ firm and venture out to found his own publishing 
house (Athaneum Publishers) in 1959, they sold their busi- 
ness to Random House while continuing to run it as a Ran- 


dom House division. 
[Anne Lapidus Lerner (2"¢ ed.)] 


KNOPFLER, MARK (1949- ), British singer, songwriter, 
and producer. Knopfler was born in Glasgow, Scotland. After 
working as a journalist, he formed the rock group Dire Straits, 
which established itself as a serious force to be reckoned with 
in the late 1970s. The song “Sultans of Swing” from the album 
Dire Straits (1978) was critically lionized and shot out of no- 
where to the top of the charts. Knopfler followed this smash 
debut with four more hit Dire Straits albums, Communiqué 
(1979), Making Movies (1980), Love over Gold (1982), which 
included the single “Private Investigations,’ and Alchemy-Live 
(1984). During this time Knopfler also became recognized 
as an outstanding guitarist. In 1985, he released Dire Straits’ 
Brothers in Arms, which dwarfed every other record in its wake 
and became one of the biggest-selling albums in the history of 
the music industry. The album included the U.S. No. 1 single 
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“Money for Nothing.” Knopfler was then acknowledged (with 
Paul McCartney and David Bowie) as one of the three rich- 
est recording artists in the U.K. Knopfler waited six years be- 
fore issuing a sixth Dire Straits album, On Every Street (1991), 
which became an instant No. 1 on the album charts, but only 
briefly. The band’s last album was the live recording On the 
Night. He also produced high-quality albums for Bob *Dylan 
(Infidels, 1983) and Randi *Newman (Land of Dreams, 1988). 
Knopfler had another band, the Notting Hillbillies. 

Knopfler wrote the soundtracks for a number of films 
as well, such as Local Hero (1983), Cal (1984), Comfort and 
Joy (1984), The Princess Bride (1987), Last Exit to Brooklyn 
(1989), Tishina (1991), Wag the Dog (1997), and A Shot at 
Glory (2000). 

In 1999 he was named an Officer of the Order of British 
Empire (0.B.E.) by Queen Elizabeth. In 2002 he released the 
solo album The Ragpicker’s Dream, and in 2004 he released 
Shangri-la. 

[Jonathan Licht / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


°KNORR VON ROSENROTH, CHRISTIAN (1636-1689), 
Protestant theosophist and Kabbalah scholar. The son of a 
Protestant minister in Silesia, he traveled around Western 
Europe for several years. During his travels he came in con- 
tact with circles interested in mysticism, and was deeply in- 
fluenced by the writings of Jacob Boehme. On his return, he 
settled in Sulzbach, in northern Bavaria, and from 1668 until 
his death was a close adviser and senior official in the service 
of Prince Christian August, who shared his mystical lean- 
ings. Knorr became known as an inspired poet, some of his 
poems being regarded among the finest in German religious 
poetry. While in Holland, he acquired an interest in Kabbalah, 
becoming engrossed in the study of the source material in the 
original. For some time he studied with rabbis such as Meir 
Stern in Amsterdam, and acquired manuscript copies of the 
writings of Isaac *Luria, coupling these inquiries with his 
interest in Christian mysticism. He was in close touch with the 
Cambridge philosopher Henry More and the Belgian mystic 
Franciscus (Frans) Mercurius van Helmont, who were like- 
wise interested in Kabbalah as a theosophical system of great 
significance to philosophy and theology alike. In his life- 
time Knorr was reputed to be the most profound Christian 
scholar of Kabbalah. His studies were summarized in the two 
bulky volumes of his main work, Kabbala Denudata: “The 
Kabbalah Uncovered, or, The Transcendental, Metaphysical, 
and Theological Teachings of the Jews” (Sulzbach, Latin, 
1677-84). This work, which had a widespread influence, was 
superior to anything that had been published on Kabbalah 
in a language other than Hebrew. It gave non-Jewish readers 
a broad view of the first sources to be translated into Latin, 
and these were accompanied by explanatory notes. Here, 
too, appeared long disquisitions by More and Van Helmont 
on kabbalistic subjects (some of them anonymously), with 
Knorr’s replies to them. In his translations Knorr aimed at 
precision, sometimes to the extent that the meaning is ob- 
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scure to those not familiar with the original. Although the 
book contains many errors and mistranslations, particularly 
of difficult Zoharic passages, there is no justification for the 
contemporary Jewish claims that the author misrepresented 
the Kabbalah. 

His book, which served as the principal source for all 
non-Jewish literature on Kabbalah until the end of the 19‘ 
century, opens with a “Key to the Divine Names of the Kab- 
balah,” an extensive glossary of kabbalistic symbolism ac- 
cording to the *Zohar, Shaarey Orah, Pardes Rimmonim, 
and some of the writings of Isaac Luria. He also made use of 
an Italian work on *alchemy and Kabbalah, Esh ha-Mezaref, 
whose Hebrew original is no longer extant and is preserved 
only in the extracts translated by Knorr. This was followed by 
translations of some of Luria’s writings, of the chapter on the 
soul in *Cordovero’s Pardes Rimmonim, and selections from 
Naphtali *Bacharach’s Emek ha-Melekh, an abridged transla- 
tion of Shaar ha-Shamayim by Abraham Kohen de *Herrera, 
and a detailed explanation of the kabbalistic “Tree” according 
to the teachings of Luria, after the manner of Israel *Sarug. 
The “Tree” itself (which he possessed in manuscript form) he 
printed separately in 16 pages. To this were added several dis- 
quisitions by Henry More. The first part of the second volume 
opens with a translation of Mareh Kohen by *Issachar Berman 
b. Naphtali ha-Kohen (Amsterdam, 1673), followed by a trans- 
lation of the first 25 leaves of Emek ha-Melekh, on the doctrine 
of zimzum and the primordial world of chaos (tohu), as “an 
introduction to a better understanding of the Zohar.” The sec- 
ond part includes translations of the Idrot of the Zohar, Sifra 
di-Zeni uta and the commentary on it by Hayyim *Vital taken 
from a manuscript, the chapters on angelology and demon- 
ology from Beit Elohim of Abraham Kohen de Herrera, and 
a translation of Sefer ha-Gilgulim from a manuscript “of the 
writings of Isaac Luria?” This manuscript includes precisely 
what was published in the same year, 1684, by David Gruen- 
haut in Frankfurt on the Main. The volume closes with a sepa- 
rate work - Adumbratio Kabbalae Christianae - a summary of 
Christian Kabbalah; although it was published anonymously, 
the author was Van Helmont. Apart from the translation 
from Beit Elohim, all the texts in the second part of the sec- 
ond volume have been translated into English or French: the 
Idrot and Sifra di-Zeni'uta by S.L.M. Mathers (The Kabbalah 
Unveiled, 1887, 5 repr. 1962), Sefer ha-Gilgulim by E. Jégut 
(Paris, 1905), and the Adumbratio by Gilly de Givry (Paris, 
1899). Knorr’s major anthology to a great extent determined 
the image of Kabbalah in the eyes of historians of philosophy 
until the close of the 19 century. The philosopher Leibnitz, 
impressed by Knorr’s publication, visited him in 1687 and dis- 
cussed kabbalistic subjects with him. 

Late in life Knorr worked on a major book on the child- 
hood of *Jesus, based on rabbinical and kabbalistic sources. 
The manuscript reached his friend Van Helmont, who prom- 
ised to have it published in Amsterdam; the project, however, 
was not realized, and this lengthy work, Messias Puer, was lost. 
During his lifetime Knorr helped to establish a Hebrew pub- 
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lishing house at Sulzbach, and he had a hand in the edition 
of the Zohar that appeared in 1684. It includes a Latin dedi- 
cation to Prince Christian August, the anonymous author of 
which was doubtless Knorr. He likewise played a role in the 
publication of Hesed le-Avraham by Abraham *Azulai (Am- 
sterdam, 1685) which is mainly a summary of the Kabbalah 
of Cordovero. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wolf, Bibliotheca, 1 (1715), 1140-43; 2 (1721), 
1232-35; 3 (1727), 677-8; K. Salecker, Christian Knorr von Rosenroth 
(Ger., 1931); Scholem, Bibliographia Kabbalistica (1927), 86-88; F. 
Kemp, in: Neue Zuercher Zeitung (May 9, 1971), 51-52. 


[Gershom Scholem] 


KNUT, DOVID (pseudonym of David Mironovich Fichman 
1900-1955), Russian poet. Knut was born in Kishinev into a 
merchant family and made his literary debut in the Kishinev 
press: in 1918 he edited the Journal Molodaya mysl’ (“Young 
Thought”). In 1920 he emigrated to Paris where he partici- 
pated in circles of Russian-language poets, and organized the 
group of poets “Palata poetov” (“Palace of Poets”). He pub- 
lished in emigré journals and edited Noviy dom (1925-27), 
the Russian-language Jewish newspaper *Razsvet, and other 
publications. In 1925 he published Moikh tysyacheletiy (“My 
Millennia”) which included many poems infused with bibli- 
cal motifs and allusions, and with consideration of the his- 
torical fate of the Jewish people. In subsequent collections, 
Vtoraya kniga stikhov (“Second Book of Verses,” 1928); Pari- 
zhskie nochi (“Parisian Nights,’ 1932); Nasushchnaya lyubov’ 
(“True Love,’ 1938) the predominant themes are love, loneli- 
ness, death, rejection of the city, the oppression of life, and 
unrealizability of hopes. Knut dedicated a cycle of poems to 
his visit to Palestine in the mid-1930s; this was called “Praro- 
dina” (“Original Homeland,” published in periodicals from 
1938 to 1948 and partially included in Izbrannyestikhi (“Se- 
lected Poetry,” 1949)). Initially Knut’s poetry was close to that 
of the Acmeists. His outstanding talents as a publicist were 
demonstrated in his essays (“Al’bom puteshestvennika” in Zh. 
Russkiye Zapiski, 1938). 

In August 1940 Knut joined the Jewish resistance move- 
ment (LArmée juive) in France whose activity he described 
in “Contribution to the History of the Jewish Resistance in 
France, 1940-1944” (in French, 1947). In 1949 he moved to 
Israel and settled in Tel Aviv, where he continued his literary 
activity and began to write poems in Hebrew. 

Knut’s wife, ARIADNA (Sarah after her conversion to 
Judaism; 1905-44), daughter of the composer Scriabin, was 
a Russian poet. Her book Stikhi (“Poem S,” 1924) contains a 
poem on the biblical Joshua. While an active participant in the 
Jewish Combat Organization she transported a group of Jew- 
ish refugees to Switzerland. Killed in July 1944 in Toulouse in 
a clash with policemen collaborating with the Nazis, she was 
posthumously awarded the first French “military cross” and 
“medal of resistance.” 


[Mark Kipnis / The Shorter Jewish Encyclopaedia in Russian 
(2™4 ed.)] 
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°KOBAYASHI, MASAYUKI (1906-2), Japanese specialist on 
Jewish and modern European history. Born in lida, Japan, he 
taught at Waseda University from 1945. In the course of his 
studies on modern European history, especially into the prob- 
lems of minorities, he developed a lasting interest in Jewish 
affairs. In the late 1930s he published “Frederick the Great’s 
Policy Toward the Jews” and “Problems of the Jews during 
the French Revolution,’ pioneering studies in Japanese his- 
torical scholarship. After World War 11 he was a prime mover 
in Japan for the promotion of scholarship and education on 
Jewish history and culture and in fostering understanding of 
the reborn State of Israel. Kobayashi translated into Japanese 
Norman Bentwich’s Israel (1960) and Harry Orlinsky’s An- 


cient Israel (1961). [Hyman Kublin] 


KOBE, port on Osaka Bay, Japan. Before World War 1 a small 
number of Jews, mainly from the Middle East and Europe, 
carried on their business activities in Kobe; the Jewish com- 
munity increased slightly with the advent of refugees from the 
Bolshevik Revolution. The Sephardi and Ashkenazi congrega- 
tions in Kobe maintained synagogues and a community cen- 
ter. With the rise of Nazism in Europe, and particularly after 
the outbreak of World War 1, hundreds of Jews from Eastern 
Europe fled across Siberia to Japan, which served as a tran- 
sit point for their journeys to more or less permanent homes 
elsewhere. Many of them made their way to Kobe in 1940-41 
where they were given emergency assistance by the local Jew- 
ish community, Jewish international relief organizations, and 
some sympathetic Japanese. Notable among the refugees who 
passed through Kobe at this time were teachers and students 
from the famous *Mir yeshivah in Lithuania who, lacking the 
necessary visas, were sent on to Shanghai. After World War 11, 
a small Jewish community, augmented at times by American 
and European businessmen and professionals, continued to 
live in Kobe. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Kotsuji, From Tokyo to Jerusalem (1964), 


159-67. 
[Hyman Kublin] 


KOBER, ADOLEF (1879-1958), Reform rabbi and historian. 
Kober was born in Beuthen, Upper Silesia, and he studied at 
the Jewish Theological Seminary and the University of Bre- 
slau. He served as rabbi at Wiesbaden (1908-18) and Cologne 
(1906-08, 1918-39). As historian of Rhenish Jewry, he orga- 
nized the Jewish section for the exhibition celebrating the 
Rhineland’s 1,000-year association with the German Reich 
in Cologne in 1925. With Bruno *Kisch, Kober was respon- 
sible for establishing the Juedisches Lehrhaus in Cologne in 
1928; he also lectured on Jewish history at the Volkshoch- 
schule (“People’s University”) and the University of Cologne. 
In 1939 he emigrated to the United States, where in New York 
he formed a congregation of emigrants from Germany in as- 
sociation with the B'nai Jeshurun synagogue. Kober special- 
ized in German-Jewish history and, in particular, the history 
of the Rhenish and Cologne Jews, basing his research on the 
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scrupulous study of archival material. He wrote numerous 
studies on the history of the Jews in the Rhineland, among 
them Grundbuch des Koelner Judenviertels (1920) and Cologne 
(Eng. trans. by S. Grayzel, 1940). He also published many ar- 
ticles in this field. In the U.S. he worked as a research fellow 
of the American Academy of Jewish Research. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Asaria (ed.), Juden in Koeln (1959), index; 
G. Kisch, in: HJ, 21 (1959), 149-50; G. Kisch (ed.), Das Breslauer Semi- 
nar (1963), 413f. (incl. bibl.). 


KOBER, ARTHUR (1900- 1975), U.S. humorist and play- 
wright. Born in Brody, Galicia, Kober was raised in New York, 
which forms the scene of his amusing books about Jewish 
life, including Thunder over the Bronx (1935), My Dear Bella 
(1941; published in England as Parm Me, 1945), Bella, Bella, 
Kissed a Fella (1951), and Ooh, What You Said! (1958). He 
wrote the comedy Having a Wonderful Time (1937), and col- 
laborated on Wish You Were Here (1952) and A Mighty Man 
Is He (1960). Kober also wrote screenplays and sketches of 
Hollywood life. 


°KOBIELSKI, FRANCISZEK ANTONI (1679-1755), Pol- 
ish priest. In 1735 he became the confessor and chancellor 
to Queen Maria Josephine, the wife of Augustus 111; in 1736 
he was appointed bishop of Kamenets-Podolski, and in 1739 
bishop of Lutsk. He was zealous in missionary activities among 
the Jews of Podolia, sometimes preaching in the synagogues, 
as well as engaging in a disputation with the rabbis of Brody 
(1742-43). Upon its conclusion, he instructed the local clergy 
to pursue their missionary activities with more energy, and in 
1746 he published a collection of sermons, Swiatlo na oswiece- 
nie narodu niewiernego (“Light on the Enlightenment of the 
Infidel People”). At the same time Bishop Kobielski imposed 
various anti-Jewish restrictions. These included a restriction 
prohibiting Christian servants to sleep in the houses of their 
Jewish employers; public masquerades on Purim; and the 
lighting of synagogues at night was also prohibited. At the 
Sejm (diet) of Warsaw, in 1748, he sought to reduce the taxes 
levied upon the Jews and accused the rabbis of exploiting 
the poorer classes of the Jewish population. In 1752 he pub- 
lished a circular on the attitude of the clergy toward the Jews, 
Wszystkiemu duchowienstwu na zdrowie (“Greetings to All 
the Clergy”), and an essay, Proces tykajgcy Zydéw (“A Trial 
Concerning the Jews”). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N.M. Gelber, in: MGwyJ, 68 (1924), 232-3; 
W. Smoleniski, Stan i sprawa Zydéw polskich w xv111 wieku (1876), 
24 (= Pisma historyczne, 2 (1901), 240); Polski Stownik Biograficzny, 
13 (1967-68), 146-8; A. Kitowicz, Opis obyczajow w Polsce wostatnich 
latach panowania Augusta 111, ed. R. Pollak (1951); M. Balaban, Le- 
Toledot ha-Tenuah ha-Frankit (1934), 200-12. 


[Arthur Cygielman] 
KOBLENZ, city in Germany. Jews are first mentioned in a 


customs toll of 1104; an individual Jew, Vives of Koblenz, is 
noted as living in Cologne about 1135; the community is men- 
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tioned in *Benjamin of Tudela’s Itinerary (c. 1172). A 1209 
toll register set a discriminatory fee for Jews but the Mainz 
Nuremberg *Memorbuch credits “Isaac and his wife Bela” with 
its removal. The Jew Suesskind granted a loan against the se- 
curity of a mortgage on a house to Archbishop Theodore of 
*Trier, which the latter had redeemed by 1238. In 1265 Arch- 
bishop Henry granted the Jews a privilege of protection, yet 
on April 2, 1265, some 20 Jews were slain. A father who had 
martyred his wife and four sons but was himself saved from 
committing suicide by gentiles asked *Meir of Rothenburg if 
he had to do penance and was given a lenient reply, referring 
to earlier such events. 

Archbishop Henry’s peace treaty with the city, signed 
in 1285, after a revolt, stipulated that violation of Jewish life 
and property should be punished. In 1307 the Jewish commu- 
nity (universitas Judeorum), headed by a magistrate, received 
the rights of joint citizenship from the municipality. Jewish 
houses and properties are mentioned in sources dating from 
1275 to 1333, the Jews’ gate in 1282, the cemetery in 1303, and 
the nursing home in 1356. The main Jewish quarter was near 
the Old Town. R. *Asher b. Jehiel moved to Koblenz (c. 1282) 
and his older brother Hayyim functioned there as rabbi. The 
scribe Eliezer b. Samuel ha-Levi wrote a parchment Bible in 
1344. The names of three Jews who died as martyrs in 1287 
or 1288 have been preserved. From 1279 to 1346 Jews appear 
as moneylenders to the city council, the archbishop of Trier, 
and the local nobility: the Moselle bridge tolls were frequently 
farmed to them. The Jews were persecuted again in 1337, and 
most severely during the *Black Death in 1348-49. Their prop- 
erty was sold by Archbishop Boemund, but they were again 
living in Koblenz from 1351 on under the archbishop’s protec- 
tion. The city law, codified some time before 1424, excluded 
Jews, along with clerics and servants, from jury service in 
the courts. Added sections concluded in 1515 contain a Jew- 
ish oath formula with threatening clauses in case of perjury 
characteristic of the 15" century and later. The Jews were ex- 
pelled from Koblenz in 1418. 

Almost 100 years later (1512-18) a new community came 
into being with the admission of five families, who obtained 
a charter. The Trier bishopric issued successive Jewry regula- 
tions from 1555 to 1771, restricting the Jews to pawnbrokerage 
and certain kinds of trade. In 1723 they were ordered to live 
ona Jews street (renamed Mint Street in 1886), and to refrain 
from wearing bright, costly clothes. The rabbinical synods of 
the Trier bishopric frequently met in Koblenz, concerning 
themselves with education and communal welfare. The au- 
thority of the local rabbi extended over the entire region. A 
welfare organization was founded in 1772. The Memorbuch be- 
gun in 1610 (continued until 1850) lists the names of the com- 
munity leaders, many of whom were talmudic scholars and 
physicians, foremost among them the *Wallich family. 

In 1794 the Jews’ gate was broken down and emancipa- 
tion came to Koblenz in 1797. The Rhine and Moselle district 
Jewish assembly was held in Koblenz in 1808. In 1811 the bank 
of Leopold Seligmann was founded, and in 1815 that of RJ. 
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Goldschmidt. Antisemitic Hep! *Hep! riots occurred in 1819. 
A synagogue was built in 1826 and a new one in 1851. Mutual 
aid and welfare agencies were founded (1827-30) and a school 
in 1840. In 1808, 342 Jews lived in Koblenz; the number fell to 
242 in 1836, but rose to 400 in 1849, 558 in 1880, 709 (1.8% of 
the total population) in 1925, 800 in 1929, and dropped to 669 
in 1933; in May 1939 there were only 308. The figures reflect the 
restrictive laws in the early 19" century, their later removal, 
and emigration from 1933 on. Beginning in 1933 the Nazi boy- 
cott of Jewish stores began and Jews were harassed in other 
ways. The synagogue was burned in November 1938. From 
1942 to 1943, 177 Jews were deported to the East, and 544 from 
the Bendorf-Sain-Koblenz district, where a Jewish mental hos- 
pital was located. Twenty-two Koblenz Jews survived the Ho- 
locaust. The city erected a memorial to the Jewish victims. In 
1948 the burial hall was converted into a synagogue, also used 
by Jews of nearby towns. The Jewish population of the whole 
area was 68 in 1945/46, 78 in 1948, and 94 in 1963, and in Ko- 
blenz itself it was 35 in 1961 and around 100 in 1987. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Schilling (ed.), Monumenta Judaica- 
Handbuch (1963), index; Germ Jud, 1 (19637), 141-7; 2 (1968), 407-145 
EJ, 6 (Berlin, 1934), 145-50, with bibliography; G. Engelbert, in: E. 
Keyser (ed.), Staedtebuch fuer Rheinland-Pfalz und Saarland (1964), 
2uf.; M.N. Adler, The Itinerary of Benjamin of Tudela (1901), 1, 80; 
71 (Hebr.); 1.A. Agus, Rabbi Meir of Rothenburg (1947), no. 784; S. 
Neumann, Statistik der Juden in Preussen (1884), 48; Die Originallis- 
ten der Gestapo mit den Namen der Deportierten des Kreises Koblens 


(n.d.) passim. 
[Toni Oelsner] 


KOBLER, FRANZ (1882-1965), lawyer, pacifist, and writer. 
Kobler, who was born in Vienna, edited Der Strahl, the Aus- 
trian pacifist publication in Vienna, wrote extensively on le- 
gal problems and pacifism (Gewalt und Gewaltlosigkeit, 1928), 
and practiced law there from 1914 to 1938. In 1938 Kobler left 
Austria and subsequently took refuge in Switzerland, Eng- 
land, and finally in the U.S. Kobler’s contribution to Jewish 
scholarship consisted of his pioneering anthologies of Jew- 
ish letters: Juden und Judentum in deutschen Briefen... (1935); 
Juedische Geschichte in Briefen... aus Ost und West (1938); and 
the two-volume Letters of Jews Through the Ages (1952; pub- 
lished in the U.S. as A Treasury of Jewish Letters, 1953). Kobler 
also contributed to Jewish periodicals, and published Napo- 
leon Bonaparte’s 1799 proclamation to the Jews, which he had 
discovered (New Judaea, 16 (1939/40), 189-90; 17 (1940/41), 
18-19; 36-37; 69-70). 


KOBOR, TAMAS (originally Adolf Bermann; 1867-1942), 
Hungarian author and journalist. Kobor was born in Pressburg 
and raised amid the poverty of its ghetto district. He worked 
in a bank and began to write for the Budapest daily press and 
for A Hét, the literary periodical edited by his brother-in-law 
Jozsef Kiss. For several years he helped to edit the liberal news- 
paper Az Ujsdg for which he himself wrote articles on topical 
and political issues, including Jewish rights. Having grown 
up at a time when the drift from Judaism was already under 
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way, Kébor had no hesitation in advocating assimilation, al- 
though he remained sentimentally attached to Jewish culture. 
His concern with the problem of maintaining Jewish loyalties 
while supporting the Hungarian national cause is the central 
issue in the novel Ki a gettobdl (“Out of the Ghetto,” 1911). His 
many novels and short stories include Budapest (1901), A Ha- 
lal (“Death,’ 1918), Pék Addm hetvenhét élete (“The Seventy- 
Seven Lives of Adam P6k;’ 1923), and Hamlet az iroddban (“A 
Hamlet in the Office,” 1934). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Steiner, in: IMIT (1942), 423; Magyar 
Zsid6é Lexikon (1929), 92; B. Halmi, Kébor Tamds, az iro és az em- 


ber (1935). 
[Baruch Yaron] 


KOBRIN (Pol. Kobryn), city in Brest district, Belarus, for- 
merly in Poland. The earliest information on the Jewish com- 
munity there is found in a document of 1511 in which King 
Sigismund 1, among others, ratified its privileges. In the 1563 
census the names of 23 Jews are mentioned as holding 25 
houses, as well as about 20 orchards and vegetable gardens, 
and a synagogue. In 1589, when Kobrin received rights of a 
town, the Jews were accorded equal rights with the other in- 
habitants. In the frame of the Council of Lithuania Land, 
the Kobrin community was under jurisdiction of the Brest- 
Litovsk community. The Jews of Kobrin mainly earned their 
livelihood from local and interurban trade with Lublin, the 
leasing of inns, and the collection of custom duties. During 
the *Chmielnicki massacres of 1648-49, some Jews suffered 
from the Cossacks, and a number of Jews from the Ukraine 
took refuge in Kobrin. In the first half of the 18" century, ow- 
ing to the wars with the Swedes, plagues, and fires, the city 
became impoverished, the economic situation of the Jews 
also deteriorated, and the community incurred considerable 
debts. Most of the local Jews in this period were engaged in 
peddling and various crafts, while a wealthy minority contin- 
ued to trade in salt, cereals, and timber. In 1766 there were 946 
Jews in Kobrin and the surrounding villages who paid a poll 
tax. Spiritual leaders of Kobrin included *Bezalel b. Solomon 
of Kobryn (d. 1678), and Jacob b. David Shapira (d. 1718), au- 
thor of Ohel Yaakov (Frankfurt on the Oder, 1729), av bet din 
of Kobrin, who founded a yeshivah. 

In the beginning of Russian rule, the town was granted 
by the czar to the famous army commander Suvorov, and also 
proclaimed as a county capital. All these helped the develop- 
ment of the town, and the Jewish population of Kobrin and 
the surrounding townlets increased. There were 4,184 (total 
population 6,500) Jews living in Kobrin in 1847. In 1882 Jews 
were prohibited from leasing farms and rural buildings. The 
introduction of the government monopoly on liquor distilling 
in 1897 severely affected Jewish economic activity in Kobrin. 
Many emigrated, especially to America. The Jewish popula- 
tion numbered 6,687 in 1897 (69% of the total). During the 19 
century, Hasidism, led by the dynasty of *Kobrin, founded by 
R. Moshe Rabinovich, was influential in the community, and 
lasted until the Holocaust. One of his grandchildren was the 
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poet Yehuda Leib Lilenblum (yHL”L). Hayyim Berlin (the son 
of Naphtali Zevi Judah *Berlin) served as rabbi there. Zionism 
at first encountered violent opposition from the local Ortho- 
dox circles. After the revolution of 1905 Jewish workers, mainly 
organized in the *Bund and later the *Povalei Zion, took an ac- 
tive part in the struggle for political, social, and cultural rights. 
The community had modernized hadarim, as well as a reli- 
gious school, a *Tarbut school, a Yiddish school of the Central 
Yiddish School Organization (CysHO), and a yeshivah. The 
community numbered 5,431 (c. 66% of the total) in 1921, and 
5,617 in 1931. Most of them were employed in construction, 
linen manufacture, embroidering, porterage, haulage, shop- 
keeping, and retail trade in agricultural produce. 


[Arthur Cygielman] 


Holocaust Period 

Soon after the outbreak of World War 11, on Sept. 20, 1939, the 
Soviets took the city. The Zionist youth there tried to reach 
Vilna which was then in independent Lithuania, whence many 
of them continued on to Palestine. Many refugees from west- 
ern Poland arrived in Kobrin, and by 1941 the Jewish popula- 
tion reached 8,000. On June 23, 1941, the Germans occupied 
Kobrin. Soon after the occupation, they established a Juden- 
rat, instituted forced labor, and murdered about 170 Jews not 
far from the village of Patryki. In August 1941 the Germans 
imposed a fine of 6 kg of gold and 12 kg of silver on the Jews. 
In November 1941 a ghetto was set up, into which about 8,000 
Jews were crowded. It was divided into two sections: part a for 
skilled workers and families, and part B for the others. Jews 
from the neighboring towns of Hajnéwka and Bialowieza were 
also brought to the ghetto, which was greatly overcrowded. 
On July 27, 1942, ghetto B was surrounded, and about 3,000 
Jews were shipped to Brona Gora, and murdered there. The 
youth organized and began to collect ammunition. On Oct. 
14, 1942, another Aktion took place about 2.5 mi. (4 km.) from 
Kobrin on the road to Dywin. The Jews attempted active self- 
defense, the Germans were attacked, and attempts were made 
to take their arms. A group of about 500 persons managed to 
escape, but only 100 reached the forests and joined the par- 
tisans. They were active in the Voroshilov and Suvorov par- 
tisan units. A group of Jewish craftsmen was held in Kobrin 
until the summer of 1943 and then murdered in the prison 
courtyard. After the war, the community was not revived. A 
few survivors left Kobrin for Poland and then continued to 


Israel or other countries. 
[Aharon Weiss] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dokumenty i regesty k istorici litovskikh 
yevreyev, 1 (1882), no. 62; Russko-yevreyskiy arkhiv, 2 (1882), nos. 
179, 180, 185; S. Dubnow (ed.), Pinkas ha-Medinah (1925), index; B. 
Wasiutynski, Ludnosé zydowska w Polsce... (1930), 80, 83, 88, 192, 
202, 211; B. Schwarz and I.H. Biletzky (eds.), Sefer Kobrin, Megillat 
Hayyim ve-Hurban (1951). 


KOBRIN, LEON (1872-1946), Yiddish dramatist and novel- 


ist. Kobrin was born in Vitebsk, Russia, where he began writ- 
ing in Russian. Only after immigrating to Philadelphia in 1892 
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did he develop an interest in Yiddish literature. After translat- 
ing stories from Russian into Yiddish, his first original story 
was “A Merder Oys Libe” (“A Murderer for Love,” 1894) in the 
Filadelfyer Shtot-Tsaytung. Further sketches published in the 
Ovntblat won him a permanent position on the newspaper 
and he moved to New York. His writing was strongly influ- 
enced by Jacob *Gordin and Russian and French realism. The 
majority of his plays and stories depict the social and emo- 
tional problems of adaptation to life in urban sweatshops and 
tenements. Occasionally, with varying degrees of nostalgia, he 
returned to an East European setting, as in Yankl Boyle (1898) 
a story in which he portrays the tragic love of a Jewish fisher- 
man for a peasant girl. In this and other works, the innovative 
presentation of raw eroticism invites comparison with David 
*Pinski’s Yankl der Shmid (“Yankl the Smith,” 1906). Kobrin’s 
dramatized version of Yankl Boyle was successfully performed 
in 1913 in both the U.S. and Europe, and was revived in New 
York in 1963. His debut as a playwright had come with Mine 
(1899), which was controversially rewritten and staged by Gor- 
din, the original text appearing, however, later the same year. 
Kobrin wrote several novels and more than 30 plays, not all of 
which were published, but most were staged. They deal pre- 
dominantly with problems of nationalism, assimilation, and 
inter-generational conflict in the U.S. He also translated and 
adapted for the stage *Shakespeare’s Hamlet, *Goethe’s Faust, 
and Israel *Zangwill’s Children of the Ghetto, as well as plays 
by Tolstoy and Chirikov. Among his major works are Di Imi- 
grantn (“The Immigrants,” 1909), Di Dervakhung (“The Awak- 
ening,” 1920), and Ore di Bord (“Ore the Beard,” 1918), a novel 
dealing with the life of a religious Jew during a real estate 
boom in New York. His memoirs appeared as Derinerungen 
fun a Yidishn Dramaturg (“Memories of a Yiddish Playwright,” 
1925) and Mayne Fuftsik Yor in Amerike (“My Fifty Years in 
America,’ 1955, 1966). A collection of short stories, A Lithu- 
anian Village (1928), appeared in English, and further trans- 
lations have appeared in a number of anthologies. Together 
with his wife, Pauline Segal, Kobrin translated into Yiddish 
from Artsibashev, Chekhov, Turgenev, and Zola, as well as the 
collected works of du Maupassant. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Liptzin, The Flowering of Yiddish Litera- 
ture (1963), 154-5; E. Schulman, Geshikhte fun der Yidisher Literatur 
in Amerike (1943), 129-33; Rejzen, Leksikon 3 (1929), 359-70; Z. Zil- 
bercweig, Leksikon fun Yidishn Teater 4 (1963), 2962-3044; Waxman, 
Literature 4:2 (19607), 1000-1. 


[Elias Schulman / Hugh Denman (24 ed.)] 


KOBRIN, MOSES BEN ISRAEL POLIER OF (1784-1858), 
hasidic rabbi. He was a disciple of the zaddikim Mordecai and 
Noah of *Lachowicze (Lyakhovichi); on the latter’s death he 
became rabbi of the hasidic community in *Kobrin and its vi- 
cinity. Moses was particularly known for his virtues of truth- 
fulness, humility, and the bearing of suffering with love. He 
did not insist on fasts and ascetic practices. His sayings were 
short and to the point, and he influenced and educated his 
congregation of Hasidim by proverbs and examples. He placed 
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great importance on the personal link between the Hasid and 
the zaddik, who is “like a branch to a tree; but “the zaddik 
will be answerable for every single step that the hasid makes 
in his direction.” He wrote his Hasidim letters of encourage- 
ment when they were in distress. He had adherents in Erez 
Israel among the Hasidim of kolel Lyakhovichi. His sayings 
are collected in Amarot Tehorot (1910). 

His successor in Kobrin was his grandson NOAH NAPH- 
TALI (d. 1889); his sayings and maxims entitled Maamarim 
Tehorim are published with the sayings of his grandfather 
in Amarot Tehorot (1910). Kobrin Hasidism declined in his 
day owing to competition from the growing adherence to 
*Slonim Hasidim. Noah Naphtali was succeeded by his sons 
DAVID SOLOMON (d. 1918), who remained hasidic rabbi in 
Kobrin, and AARON (d. 1907), who settled in the townlet 
Domachevo. The son of David Solomon, MOSES AARON, led 
the Hasidim of Kobrin until the Holocaust, in which he per- 
ished in 1942. David Solomon’s son-in-law, BARUCH JOSEPH 
ZAK (d. 1949), the last to hold the title of “Rabbi of Kobrin, 
led a group of Kobrin Hasidim who emigrated to the United 
States. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Schwarz and I.H. Biletzky (ed.), Sefer Ko- 
brin (1951); W. Rabinowitsch, Lithuanian Hasidism (1970); M. Buber, 
Tales of the Hasidim, 2 (1966), 159-73. 


[Wolf Zeev Rabinowitsch] 


KOBRIN, SOLOMON (1910-1996), U.S. criminologist. Born 
in Chicago, Kobrin received his bachelor’s and master’s de- 
grees from the University of Chicago and a Ph.D. from the 
University of Southern California (usc). He pioneered eco- 
logical studies of juvenile delinquency at the Chicago Insti- 
tute for Juvenile Research and contributed significantly to 
the development of modern theories on delinquency and re- 
habilitation. His research focused on the sociology of street 
gangs; the study of deviant behavior; and methods to evalu- 
ate programs for crime control, delinquency prevention, and 
juvenile justice. 

During the 1940s he helped to organize an innovative 
project at the Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research that 
worked to mobilize community residents to provide recre- 
ational and other constructive activities for youths in Chicago 
neighborhoods with high delinquency rates. Kobrin headed 
the institute's Division of Social Systems Analysis. He later 
served as amember of the President’s Committee on Law En- 
forcement and the Administration of Justice (1955-56). 

In 1967 he joined the sociology faculty of usc’s College of 
Letters, Arts, and Sciences. He also worked as a senior research 
associate at usc’s Social Science Research Institute. In the 
1970s he was a consultant to the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. He served on an advisory board to 
evaluate addict-treatment centers for the U.S. Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity (1971); was a consultant to the California 
Council on Criminal Justice (1972); and chaired the HEW Task 
Force on Youth Development and Delinquency Prevention 
Administration (1973). 
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After he retired from teaching and received emeritus 
status in 1975, he continued his research activities at the in- 
stitute. In 1977, he received the American Society of Crimi- 
nology’s Edwin H. Sutherland Award for his outstanding re- 
search achievements. 

He was president of the Illinois Academy of Criminol- 
ogy (1958) and the California Association for Criminal Jus- 
tice Research (1975). 

Kobrin wrote several influential books on delinquency 
prevention and crime control, including Interaction between 
Neighborhood Change and Criminal Activity (with L. Schuer- 
man, 1988) and Community Treatment of Juvenile Offenders 


(with M. Klein, 1983). 
[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


KOCH, ADELHEID LUCY (1896-1980), first psychoana- 
lyst recognized by the International Psychoanalytic Associa- 
tion (IPA) in Brazil and founder of Sociedade Brasileira de 
Psicanalise de Sao Paulo, the first official Brazilian psycho- 
analytic society. Born in Germany, Adelheid graduated in 
medicine from the University of Berlin in 1924. She was psy- 
choanalyzed by Otto Fenichel and became a member of Ber- 
lin’s Psychoanalytic Society in 1935. As a refugee from the Nazi 
regime, Adelheid and her husband Ernst immigrated to Brazil 
in 1936, settled in Sao Paulo and took part in the foundation 
of the Congregacao Israelita Paulista (1936), which was cre- 
ated by Jewish refugees from Germany. Adelheid worked as 
a volunteer in the Congregacao’s youth programs (and Ernst 
was the president of the organization between 1956 and 1967). 
After she settled down in Sao Paulo, Adelheid was officially 
recognized by Ernest Jones, president of 1p, and became the 
first authorized “training analyst” in Brazil. She was mentor 
(with Durval Marcondes) of the founding group of Grupo Psi- 
canalitico de Sao Paulo (1944), which later became the Socie- 
dade Brasileira de Psicanalise de Sao Paulo (1951). From then 
on, psychoanalytic treatments and concepts developed consid- 
erably in Brazil (as well as in Argentina). There was an impor- 
tant presence of Jewish professionals and intellectuals among 
the Brazilian psychoanalysts in the early 21° century. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Documentation of Arquivo Histérico Ju- 
daico Brasileiro; Album de Familia da Sociedade Brasileira de Psi- 
candlise de Sado Paulo: Imagens, Fontes e Idéias da Psicandlise em Sao 
Paulo (1994); R.Y. Sagawa, Os Inconscientes no Diva da Historia (1989); 
A.I. Hirschberg. Desafio e Reposta. A Historia da Congregacao Isra- 
elita Paulista (1976). 
[Roney Cytrynowicz (2"4 ed.)] 


KOCH, EDWARD IRVING (1924- ), US. politician. Born 
in the Bronx, New York, Koch attended the City College of 
New York from 1941 to 1943. In his last year of college, he was 
drafted into the army, where he served with the 104" Infan- 
try Division. He received two battle stars and was honorably 
discharged in 1946 with the rank of sergeant. He graduated 
from New York University School of Law in 1948 and began to 
practice law. Deeply committed to the service of his native city, 
he entered public life in 1963, when he replaced Carmine de 
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Sapio, the long-time Tammany Hall district leader in Green- 
wich Village. He was reelected in the following two years. 
Koch was elected to the New York City Council in 1966 and 
was the first Democrat to represent his district in more than 
30 years. Two years later he was elected to Congress, where he 
served for nine years. He led the fight for urban-orientation 
and was instrumental in having the mass transit operating 
subsidy bill passed in 1974. He has strongly supported mea- 
sures aimed at furthering equal opportunity, human rights, 
health care, and the arts. In 1976 he was voted “the most ef- 
fective Congressman from New York” by his congressional 
colleagues from New York City. 

In November 1977 he was elected the 105" mayor of New 
York, assuming office on January 1, 1978, and was overwhelm- 
ingly reelected in 1981. His rallying cry “How’m I doing?” was 
best answered by the fact that he held the position for three 
terms, until 1989. Among his many achievements as mayor, 
Koch succeeded in restoring financial stability to New York 
City and placed the Big Apple on a balanced budget. He ran for 
a fourth term but was defeated in the Democratic primary. 

Koch then became a partner in the law firm of Robinson, 
Silverman, Pearce, Aronsohn & Berman. He also wrote politi- 
cal columns; was a commentator for Bloomberg Television; 
hosted a radio talk show; and wrote movie, book, and restau- 
rant reviews, as well as a weekly column for Newsday. 

Among Koch's books are How’m I Doing? The Wit and 
Wisdom of Ed Koch (with M. Shestack and R. Sayre, 1981), 
Mayor (1984), Politics (1985), His Eminence and Hizzoner 
(1989), All The Best: Letters from a Feisty Mayor (1990), Citi- 
zen Koch (1992), Ed Koch on Everything (1994), Giuliani: Nasty 
Man (1999), and I’m Not Done Yet: Remaining Relevant (with 
D. Paisner, 2000). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Mollenkopf, A Phoenix in the Ashes: The 

Rise and Fall of the Koch Coalition in New York City Politics (1992); 

J. Newfield and W. Barrett, City for Sale (1989); M. Goodwin, et al. 

I, Koch: A Decidedly Unauthorized Biography of the Mayor of New 
York City (1985). 

[Rohan Saxen and Ruth Beloff (2"4 ed.)] 


KOCH, KENNETH (1925-2002), U.S. poet. Koch was born in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and as a young man, fought in the U.S. Army 
in the Pacific during World War 11. He later studied at Har- 
vard, and one of his teachers was the poet Delmore Schwartz. 
He received an M.A. from Columbia University as well as a 
Ph.D. Along with Frank O’Hara and John Ashbery, he was one 
of the major figures of the “New York School” of poetry. He 
was also part of a group that included the painter Larry Riv- 
ers. His own poetry, which makes free and exuberant use of 
the absurd, the non sequitur, and the juxtaposition of incon- 
gruous images, exerted wide influence among younger poets. 
Among his published volumes are Ko, or A Season on Earth 
(1959), Thank You, and Other Poems (1962), The Art of Love 
(1975) and The Duplications (1977). Koch taught poetry at Co- 
lumbia University beginning in 1959. Koch also became well- 
known for teaching poetry to school children as well as to the 
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elderly. His Rose, Where Did You Get That Red? Teaching Great 
Poetry to Children (1973) is considered one of the landmarks 
in teaching creative writing. The Collected Fiction of Kenneth 
Koch and his Collected Poems were published in 2005. 


[Lewis Fried (24 ed.)] 


KOCHAN, LIONEL (1922- ), British historian. Kochan 
was educated at Cambridge and London Universities and 
was Bearsted reader in Jewish History at Warwick and East 
Anglia Universities. He wrote widely on modern Russian and 
modern German history as well as on modern Jewish history. 
Kochan was the editor of The Jews in Soviet Russia since 1917 
(1970; rev. ed. 1978), The Jew in His History (1977), Jewish Idols 
and Messiahs - The Challenge From History (1990), and many 
other works. With his wife, Miriam, he contributed for many 
years the annual survey of Jewish life in Great Britain to The 
American Jewish Year Book. 


[William D. Rubinstein (24 ed.)] 


KOCHI (formerly known as Cochin, “the Queen of the Ara- 
bian Sea”), port city on the southwest coast of India, famous 
for its excellent natural harbor. Its population is 1,600,000 
(2005) and it is regarded as the commercial and industrial 
capital of Kerala, one of the most prosperous and literate states 
in India. The municipality was created in 1967 out of Fort Ko- 
chi, Mattanchery, Ernakulam, Willingdon Island, and a num- 
ber of nearby villages. 

Kochi is also the name of the princely state that was ab- 
sorbed into the Union of India upon independence in 1947. 
Prior to that time, the State of Cochin was ruled by a rajah 
and enjoyed at least nominal independence despite domina- 
tion by Portuguese (1498-1663), Dutch (1663-1795), and Brit- 
ish (1797-1947) colonial powers. In 1957, the former princely 
states of Cochin, Travancore, and Malabar were merged into 
the State of Kerala. 

Kochi attained dominance as southwest India’s premier 
port after a flood silted up the harbor at nearby Kodugallur 
(known to the British as Cranganore, to the Romans as Muz- 
iris, and to the Jews as Shingly) and simultaneously created 
Kochi’s harbor. The local royal family, along with its leading 
families and institutions, migrated 20 miles (30 km.) south 
and reestablished themselves at Kochi. 


The Origin of Kochiis Jews 

Kochi is home to the oldest Jewish community east of Persia. 
According to local historical traditions, when the Romans 
destroyed Jerusalem in 70 c.£., a number of Jews set sail on 
recently discovered monsoon shipping lanes. They reached 
Shingly, which was known to them as the source of spices and 
other luxury items since the time of King Solomon. They were 
welcomed by the local king, who gave them land for syna- 
gogues and for coconut estates. Another king, called Chera- 
man Perumal, had two copper plates inscribed with a charter 
for the community, granting the Jews material rights and the 
symbolic trappings of royalty, which he presented to the Jew- 
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ish leader, Joseph Rabban. Thereafter, Cheraman Perumal and 
Joseph Rabban became archetypes of the cordial lord-vassal 
relationship between Hindus and Jews in Kochi. The copper 
plates are stored in the ark of the Cochin Synagogue. 
Communal discord foreshadowed the 1341 flood that led 
to the migration of the Jews from Cranganore to Kochi, where 
another rajah welcomed them and granted them land imme- 
diately adjacent to his palace and personal Hindu temple for 
their synagogue and their settlement at Mattanchery, which 
came to be known as Jew Town. In 1568 they built the beautiful 
Paradesi, or Foreignersi, synagogue, in use to this day. 


Shingly and the Early Jewish Settlements 

That Shingly and its Jewish prince remain for Kochi Jews the 
paramount symbols of their pleasant life in India is clear. What 
is less clear is the history of the settlements, migration pat- 
terns, or even reliable accounts of daily life in Shingly. Indig- 
enous historians and medieval travelers report Jewish settle- 
ments in the area at Paalur, Mount Deli, Chendamangalam, 
Parur, Calicut, Cannanore, Quilon, and elsewhere; Shingly 
does not necessarily seem to be preeminent, even if it was 
the oldest. Jews came from ancient Israel, Yemen, Persia, the 
Middle East, and even Europe. 

In Shingly, Jews were a substantial minority, a privileged 
and respected community, close to the king and enjoying re- 
ligious liberty. They built synagogues and composed liturgi- 
cal songs in Hebrew and Malayalam, the local language. They 
evolved a unique minhag that bears evidence of waves of im- 
migration as well as indigenous, Indian influences. Recently 
discovered documents confirm that many of the traditions 
of Kochi have their origin in Shingly. It is believed that the 
great medieval religious figures *Judah Halevi and Abraham 
*Ibn Ezra, visited Shingly, and some believe that the latter is 
buried there. 

In pluralistic Shingly, Jews were merchants, petty trad- 
ers, agriculturalists, and soldiers, but they are best known 
as international spice merchants, especially in the lucrative 
pepper trade. 


Migration to Kochi and the Arrival of the Portuguese 
A combination of factors — internal strife, a rivalry with Mus- 
lim competitors that was exacerbated by the arrival of the 
Portuguese, and the 1341 flood - prompted a migration from 
Shingly to Kochi, where the Jews built their first synagogue in 
1344. Satellite communities sprung up in Malah, Cranganore, 
Parur, Ernakulam, and Chendamangalam. 

Whatever battles the Jews may have had with their Mus- 
lim, Christian, and even Hindu neighbors, their greatest tor- 
mentors were, without doubt, the Portuguese. Vasco da Gama, 
the Portuguese adventurer and explorer, landed in Kochi in 
1498, and in 1503 built the first Catholic church in India and 
in the same year the first European fortress, located at today’s 
Fort Kochi. 

The Portuguese injected themselves into the rivalry be- 
tween the Muslim Zamorin of Calicut and the Hindu Rajah 
of Kochi, first taking one side, then the other. Through the 
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Portuguese, Kochi rose in importance as a seaport and her 
Jews were placed in direct contact with their co-religionists 
in Western Europe for the first time. But the Portuguese were 
as intolerant in India as they had been at home. Not only did 
they establish an Office of the Inquisition at Goa in 1560, they 
also burned and sacked Jew Town some years later. The Rajah 
of Kochi refused demands from the King of Portugal to collab- 
orate in the persecution of his Jewish subjects, an expression 
of sympathy that earned him the contempt of the Portuguese, 
who derisively called him the King of the Jews. 


The Dutch Era 

During Portuguese rule, the Jews suffered many persecutions, 
but the era had its achievements as well. It was under Portu- 
guese rule that the Jews managed to establish themselves at 
Kochi, when they built most of their beautiful synagogues, 
and they began a novel system of self-government known at 
the mudaliar system. 

The leaders of the Jewish community came to be known 
by the Tamil/ Malayalam term mudaliar, meaning simple 
“headman.” First appointed by the Rajah of Kochi, the mu- 
daliars had the authority to enforce punishments and impose 
and collect fines and taxes, but deferred to the rajah in capital 
cases. Not only that, the mudaliars became the rajah’s closest 
and most trusted advisors, and one, Ezekiel *Rahabi, became 
prime minister to the rajah. The institution lasted until Brit- 
ish rule during the 19" century. 

The Dutch became involved in Kochi due in part to na- 
tive dissatisfaction with the Portuguese. An expeditionary 
force in 1662 was repelled by the Portuguese garrison, who 
blamed the Jews and carried out ferocious reprisals. They 
burned the synagogue, including all of the Torah scrolls, holy 
books, and historical records, and sacked Jew Town. The Jews 
fled to the hills, where they remained for the better part of a 
year until the Dutch finally defeated the Portuguese and es- 
tablished their rule in 1663. 

Under the tolerant, commercially minded Dutch, the 
Jews experienced a flowering of commerce and culture to ri- 
val the glory days at Shingly. Not only did their economic for- 
tunes rise sharply, but the Kochi Jews were put into contact 
with Jews from Holland and throughout the Dutch empire, 
from Indonesia to New York. On November 21, 1686, they re- 
ceived a delegation from Amsterdam led by the Portuguese 
reconverso Moses Pereyra de Paiva. De Paiva arranged for the 
Kochi Jews to obtain replacements for their Torah scrolls and 
holy books, and the Jews arranged to have their own traditions 
enshrined in mahzorim (festival prayer books) published by 
Proops, the well-known Dutch Hebrew press. The Jews also 
narrated their history to de Paiva, who published their ac- 
count in Portuguese. 

The most famous family of Kochi was the Rahabis. Their 
fame was due, in part, to their prominence in trade and di- 
plomacy, and also to the many authors and scholars in the 
family. David Rahabi was the head of the family at the time 
of de Paiva’s visit, and was very influential with the royal fam- 
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ily. He was able to smooth over a festering succession dispute, 
earning the family an even more intimate role in the affairs of 
state. David’s son, Ezekiel, assumed his father’s role as “Joods 
Koopman,” or Jewish agent for the Dutch East India Com- 
pany, and at the same time accepted the role of prime min- 
ister to the rajah. 

Ezekiel towered over the Malabari pepper trade. His 
home became a salon for the high and mighty of Kochi and 
beyond, and he was considered one of the best-informed peo- 
ple of his day, with a wealth of information about commodity 
prices, currency fluctuations, troop and naval movements, and 
the lines of succession in Europe's royal families. He under- 
took a number of diplomatic missions on behalf of both the 
rajah and the Dutch, negotiating peace accords among rival 
states. He was a philanthropist, supporting an impoverished 
local Christian community, and building a church at Cran- 
ganore and a Carmelite center in Travancore. He commanded 
a fleet of sailing ships that plied the waters from the Red Sea 
to the South China Sea, mainsails emblazoned with Stars of 
David. He was also considered a military genius, all the while 
adhering strictly to Jewish law. 

Ezekiel’s son, David, also achieved his share of success. 
He was able to effect the release from Sultan Haidar Ali’s 
prison of Samuel Ezekiel Divekar, a *Bene Israel soldier who 
later built Mumbai's first synagogue, inspired by the fine edi- 
fice in Kochi. David also visited Bene Israel villages in the 
Konkan, spurring their “first awakening” of Jewish identity. 
David was also an author of note, best known for his “Let- 
ter of 1798” in which he detailed the historical traditions of 
Kochi’s Jews. 

The Dutch “second golden age” saw a flourishing of lit- 
erature and mysticism. It was during this secure and pros- 
perous time that many lovely Hebrew songs and poems were 
composed in Jew Town by such poets as Eliahu Adeni, the 
kabbalist Nehemiah Mota, Levi Belilah, Ephraim Saala, Solo- 
mon B. Nissim, and Joseph Zakkai. Their songs became part 
of the unique Cochini minhag and were anthologized in later 
liturgical books, along with the songs of such Sephardi litur- 
gists as Judah Halevi, Moses ibn Ezra, Solomon ibn Gabirol, 
and Israel Najara. 


British Raj 

The first British ships visited Malabar in 1615, but it was not 
until 1797 that they replaced the Dutch as overlords of Kochi. 
Never, however, was Kochi placed directly under the Brit- 
ish Crown. The British raj extended to the northern half of 
Malabar, but Kochi and Travancore remained autonomous 
“princely states,” nominally ruled by the rajah with the guid- 
ance of the British resident, or dewan. 

The retention of Kochi’s autonomy in the face of the 
economic, military, and political juggernaut that was the Brit- 
ish Empire, which had consumed most of India, had positive 
and negative effects for the Jews. On the positive side, they 
continued to receive the rajah’s protection and privileges, to 
which they had become accustomed. On the negative side, 
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however, was British neglect of Kochi, leading to the dete- 
rioration of its economy. At first they favored Calicut, which 
was within the boundary of British Malabar, as a trading cen- 
ter, and eventually Mumbai emerged as the supreme west In- 
dian port. 

Four 19" century Jewish travelers - Rabbi David DeBeth 
Hillel during the 1820s, IJ. Benjamin around 1850, Shlomo 
Reinman during the 1850s, and Jacob Sapir during the 1860s - 
wrote about their visits to Kochi, from which an accurate and 
detailed composite portrait of life in Jew Town during the 
British era may be culled. These visitors recorded many of 
the unique religious observances of Kochi, and mentioned 
the very high level of Hebrew and Jewish learning in the com- 
munity. Their magnificent synagogue, spacious houses, and 
tasty cuisine, as well as the modesty, hospitality, and erudition 
of their women, were lavishly praised. 


The Kochi Minhag 

Drawing as it does from the many cultures from which Jews 
migrated to Kochi - ancient Israel, Syria, Turkey, Iraq, Yemen, 
Persia, Afghanistan, as well as Italy and Poland - and influ- 
enced by local Indian culture, the system of observant Juda- 
ism, or minhag, in Kochi is both rich and unique. 

In the most general terms, Kochi’s Jews were able to 
adopt certain Indian cultural patterns in their religious life 
while remaining faithful to normative Judaic observance as 
codified in halakhah. Living in a culture in which antisemi- 
tism was unknown, Kochi’s Jews felt no defensiveness about 
their religious practices. By the norms of Indian society, reli- 
giousness per se is valued, so the Jews there were entirely free 
to celebrate their religion. 

Indian culture has two sources of power and prestige: the 
royal and the priestly-ascetic. Jewish observance in Kochi re- 
flected these two poles. 

For example, Simhat Torah is considered Kochi’s most 
distinctive festival. Circumambulations (hakkafot) are added 
during the afternoon service, accompanied by unique Hebrew 
songs. Torah scrolls are displayed on a temporary ark espe- 
cially constructed in front of the aron ka-kodesh, the scrolls 
are carried out of the synagogue and into the street, and 
the temporary ark is ritually demolished at the conclusion 
of the festival. All of these activities are attributable to rites 
found in nearby Hindu temples. All reflect the symbols of 
Hindu royalty. But none of these practices is in violation 
of any halakhic principle. Similarly, Kochi’s elaborate wed- 
ding rites parallel those of their Hindu neighbors, which also 
embody the symbols of royalty, but with no compromise of 
halakhah. 

The ascetical tendencies inherent in the Hindu priestly 
ideal find expression, for example, in the community’s fas- 
tidious Passover preparations. Avoidance of gentiles mirrors 
avoidance of low-born Hindus; annual repainting of houses 
parallels Hindu practice; and activities and jokes pertaining 
to the festival’s stringent dietary concerns resonates well in a 
culture in which hierarchy is closely connected with diet. 
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Social Structure 

Jews in Kerala occupied a high rung on India’s strict hierarchy 
known as the caste system. Furthermore, Jews divided them- 
selves into subcastes, which is typical of Indian castes, and now 
that their numbers have been so severely reduced, these sub- 
castes have been amalgamated in group behavior also found 
among attenuated Hindu groups. 

The Kochi Jews evolved a pattern of social organization 
that reflected Indian values. Some of the Kochi Jews joined 
a liberal rabbi from South Africa in contemptuously describ- 
ing this social system as “Jewish Apartheid,” after the system 
of racial oppression in South Africa. 

From as early as the beginning of the 16" century and per- 
haps before then, a rivalry emerged within the Jewish commu- 
nity based on who had attestable Jewish descent (yihus, those 
with yihus being known as meyuhasim) and who did not (the 
meshuhrarim, those in possession of a shihrur, a bill of manu- 
mission from slavery). In other words, one group of Kochi Jews 
considered themselves to descend from Israel, and they consid- 
ered their rival group to be descendants of slaves. As early as 
1520, Kochi Jews sought rabbinical adjudication of their rivalry 
and, when the response was not to their liking, ignored it. 

The arrival of the Portuguese injected race into the equa- 
tion, and the newly arrived Sephardi Jews, together with some 
of the meyuhasim, were considered “white,” while those of 
longer residence in Malabar were considered “black,” and 
descendents of the white slaves were labeled “brown.” To fur- 
ther complicate the picture, among the Malabari Jews, the 
meshuhrarim were known by the Malayalam word, “orumak- 
ers.” Depending on how one counts, the Jews proliferated three 
or four subcastes, and over time they refused to marry outside 
their group, would not count one another for the prayer quo- 
rum, and would not eat meat slaughtered in the rival com- 
munity. In all of these features, their behavior reflected Hindu 
caste behavior. It also contravened halakhah. 

Predictably, members of the less-favored group tried to 
redress their grievances. There was a 19'-century rebellion 
led by one Avo, who led a breakaway faction in establishing 
their own prayer hall in Fort Kochi. The rebellion ended un- 
ceremoniously in a cholera epidemic. 

Avos grandson, A.B. Salem, the first Kochi Jew to attend 
law school and a disciple of Mahatma *Gandhi, led his faction 
in a series of civil disobedience exercises in the synagogue, 
and lobbied so articulately on their behalf that he eventually 
prevailed, and religious rights were gradually restored to the 
meshuhrarim. 


Women’s Malayalam Songs 
Kochi’s Jewish women are strikingly well educated in Hebrew 
and generally exhibit autonomy and freedom beyond what 
might be expected in a traditional Jewish community. This 
cultural theme reflects the values of the local Hindu culture, 
in which the matrilineal Nayar caste is dominant. 

Another avenue for women’s participation in religious 
life is through their Malayalam-language folk songs. These 
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songs, copied into notebooks and passed on from generation 
to generation, often narrate biblical themes in a richly tropical 
setting, replete with elephants, parrots, and palanquins. Other 
songs praise the archetype of Hindu-Jewish amity, Cheraman 
Perumal and Joseph Rabban. These songs are sung on festivals 
and at circumcisions, weddings, and other joyous occasions. 
They have become identity markers for Cochinim resettled 
in Israel, where groups of women gather monthly to sing and 
transmit these songs to the next generation. 


The 20 Century 
The 20' century in Jew Town was marked by four unprec- 
edented events. The first was Indian Independence in 1947, 
enthusiastically welcomed by the Jews. Second was the estab- 
lishment of the State of Israel in 1948, cause of another joyous 
celebration in Jew Town. Third was the gala celebration of the 
400" anniversary of the Cochin Synagogue, as the Paradesi 
Synagogue has come to be known. The fourth event was pain- 
ful: one Sabbath during July 1987, for the first time in its glo- 
rious history, there were no formal prayers in the synagogue; 
the prayer quorum could no longer be mustered, symbolically 
noting the death of communal life in Kochi. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Katz and E.S. Goldberg, The Last Jews of 
Cochin: Jewish Identity in Hindu India (1993); A.M. Lesley, “Shingly 
in Cochin Jewish Memory and in Eyewitness Accounts,’ in: Journal 
of Indo-Judaic Studies, 3 (2000), 7-21; B.C. Johnson, Oh, Lovely Par- 
rot! Jewish Women's Songs from Kerala (2004). 

[Nathan Katz (2™ ed.)] 


KOCK (Kotsk), town in the province of Lublin, E. Poland. 
Jews first settled in Kock at the beginning of the 17" century; 
an organized community existed from the middle of the cen- 
tury. One of the sons of Moses b. Isaac Judah *Lima (author 
of Helkat Mehokek) served as rabbi in Kock from 1670. In 1699 
the Jews were granted unrestricted rights to settle by the owner 
of the town. According to the census of 1765, there were 793 
Jews in the community and the surrounding villages, 489 of 
them in the town itself. Of the 108 Jewish families of Kock, 
62 owned the houses that they occupied. By 1827 the number 
of Jews in the town had risen to 645 (36% of the total popu- 
lation), by 1857 to 1,480 (56%), and by 1897 to 3,014 (64%). 
About half of the Jews earned their livelihood from tailoring, 
hat-making, and shoemaking. Others were tanners, carpen- 
ters, potmakers, and locksmiths. In 1809 Berek *Joselewicz 
fell in a battle which was fought on the outskirts of the town. 
He was buried there. 

When the “court” of the zaddik Menahem Mendel of 
*Kotsk was established in 1829, Kock became an important 
center of *Hasidism. In 1913 a yeshivah was founded in the 
town. The Jewish workers of Kock began to organize them- 
selves into labor unions from 1905. Zionist organizations, par- 
ticularly the *General Zionists and *Po’alei Zion, were active in 
Kock, as were the *Bund and *Agudat Israel. In 1926 nine of the 
12 members of the municipal council were Jews. According to 
the 1921 census, the Jewish population of the town numbered 
2,092 (54%); in 1927 there were 2,529 (68%). The last rabbi of 
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Kock (from 1924) was R. Joseph Morgenstern, a zaddik from 
1929; he perished in the Holocaust. The Hasidim of Kock are 
described by J. *Opatoshu in his book In Polish Woods (1938). 
About 3,000 Jews were in Kock after the German occupation 
in September 1939 and the arrival of refugees. In August 1942 
around 100 Jewish families were deported to Parczew en route 
to Treblinka. Others were sent to Treblinka via Lukow. No Jews 
returned to the town after World War 11. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Mahler, Yidn in Amolikn Poyln in Likht fun 
Tsifern (1958), index; B. Wasiutynski, Ludnos¢ zydowska w Polsce... 
(1930), 35; M. Balaban, in: Studja historyczne (1927); Sefer Kock (Heb. 


and Yid., 1961). 
[Arthur Cygielman] 


KODASHIM (Heb. 0°77), the fifth of the six orders of the 
Mishnah. The title Kodashim (“sacred things”) is apparently 
an abbreviation of Shehitat Kodashim (“the slaughter of sacred 
animals”) since its main subject is sacrifices. It has been sug- 
gested that since *Zevahim, the first tractate of the order, had 
also once been called Shehitat Kodashim, the name was applied 
to the order as a whole, as is the case with the order *Nezikin. 
However, the subjects dealt with in the order are chiefly the 
sacrifices of animals, birds, and meal offerings and also the 
laws of those obligated to bring a sacrifice, such as the sin of- 
fering and the guilt offering, and the laws of misappropria- 
tion of sacred property. In addition it contains a description 
of the Second Temple (tractate Middot) and of the morning 
service in the Temple until the completion of the offering of 
the daily sacrifice (Tamid). As well as the tractates discussing 
sacred things, the order includes the tractate Shehitat Hullin 
(in short, *Hullin) which deals not only with the slaughter of 
animals for human consumption, but other germane dietary 
laws applying to meat and animal products. The order contains 
11 tractates, arranged, like most of the orders of the Mishnah, 
in descending sequence according to the number of chapters. 
They are: (1) Zevahim, 14 chapters; (2) Menahot, 13; (3) Hullin, 
12; (4) Bekhorot, 9; (5) Arakhin, 9; (6) Temurah, 7; (7) Keritot, 
6; (8) Me’ilah, 6; (9) Tamid, 6 (this was the number originally); 
(10) Middot, 5; and (11) Kinnim, 3-90 chapters in all. In the 
*Tosefta, Zevahim has 12 chapters, Hullin 10, Menahot 13, Bek- 
horot 7, Arakhin 5, Temurah 4, Me’ilah 3, and Keritot 4, while 
for Tamid, Middot, and Kinnim there is no Tosefta. There is no 
Jerusalem Talmud on any of Kodashim and in the Babylonian 
Talmud there is no Gemara to Middot and Kinnim. 

The study of the order Kodashim was neglected for many 
generations, and even talmudic scholars, with a few outstand- 
ing exceptions, ignored it. In the time of Maimonides many 
justified this neglect by claiming that the laws appertaining 
to the sacrifices were of no practical benefit. Maimonides dis- 
agreed and in his commentary on the Mishnah, at the end of 
tractate Menahot, he states: “This is the law of the burnt of- 
fering, of the meal offering [Lev. 7:37]... everyone occupying 
himself with the law is as ifhe had offered a burnt offering, and 
a meal offering, and a sin offering. And the sages said: ‘Schol- 
ars who occupy themselves with the halakhot of the Temple 
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service are regarded by Scripture as if the Temple had been 
rebuilt in their time’ Consequently it is proper for a person 
to occupy himself with matters concerning the sacrifices and 
to discuss them.” In recent years, largely under the influence 
of the Hafez Hayyim, there has been a considerable revival of 
interest in the study of this order, and in many *kolelim it is 
the particular subject of study. This revival is partly connected 
with the hope that the Temple will be rebuilt. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Epstein, Mishnah, 98off.; H. Albeck, Shishah 
Sidrei Mishnah, Kodashim (1959), 3-4. 
[Abraham Arzi] 


KODER, SAMUEL SHABDAI (1869-1941), merchant and 
leader of the community of White Jews in Cochin (*Kochi). 
From 1903 until his death, he was a warden of the Pardesi 
synagogue. He was the first Jewish councilor on the munici- 
pal council of Cochin and its chairman from 1920 to 1924. He 
organized the water supply from Alwaye to the town of Mat- 
tancheri, and was managing director of the ferry and trans- 
port service of the port conservancy and the Cochin electric- 
ity company. Deeply concerned with the welfare of his people, 
he made generous contributions to Jewish and other charities, 
and through his efforts Jewish students were granted exemp- 
tion from sitting for examinations on the Sabbath and Jewish 
holidays. He was the recipient of many honors in recognition 
of his public services. After his death, his son, Shabdai Samuel 
*Koder (1907-1994), became the leader of the Jewish commu- 
nities in southern India. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fischel, in: Herzl Yearbook, 4 (1961/62), 
318-9. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Katz and E.S. Goldberg, The Last 
Jews of Cochin: Jewish Identity in Hindu India (1993). 


[Walter Joseph Fischel] 


KODER, SHABDAI SAMUEL (1907-1994), Jewish com- 
munal leader in Cochin (*Kochi). He was educated in Cochin 
and at Madras University, after which he entered the family 
business. For 12 years he represented the Jews of Cochin in the 
Cochin Legislative Assembly. He was honorary consul for the 
Netherlands and on his retirement received a knighthood of 
the Order of Nassau. Koder held high office in Rotary Inter- 
national and the Freemasons. In 1968 he presided at the 400 
anniversary of Cochin’s famous Paradeis synagogue, which 
was attended by Indian Prime Minister Indira Gandhi. Koder 
was the author of a number of articles on the history of Co- 
chin Jewry. He succeeded his father, Samuel Shabdai *Koder, 
as leader of the community and president of the South India 
Jewish Association. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Katz and E.S. Goldberg, The Last 
Jews of Cochin: Jewish Identity in Hindu India (1993). 


[Percy S. Gourgey / Tudor Parfitt (24 ed.)] 


KOEBNER, RICHARD (1885-1958), historian. Koebner was 
born in Breslau and studied at the universities of Berlin, Bre- 
slau, and Geneva between 1903 and 1910. In 1920 he began 
teaching at Breslau University and in 1924 he was appointed 
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professor of medieval and modern history. His primary inter- 
est at this time was urban development and German expan- 
sion eastward. His books in these fields included his disserta- 
tion Die Eheauffassung des ausgehenden deutschen Mittelalters 
(1911); Venantius Fortunatus, seine Persoenlichkeit und Stellung 
in der geistigen Kultur des Merowinger-Reiches (1915); Die An- 
faenge des Gemeinwesens der Stadt Koeln (1922); and Staatsbil- 
dung und Staedtewesen im deutschen Osten (1931). 

Removed from his post by the Nazis, Koebner settled 
in Jerusalem in 1934 and was appointed professor of modern 
history at the recently founded Hebrew University, where he 
established, together with Victor *Tcherikover and Yitzhak 
*Baer, the History Department. From then until his retirement 
in 1955 he influenced the character of the department and set 
its guidelines. During those years his research concentrated, 
among other subjects, on the changing concepts of “empire” 
and “imperialism.” His Empire (1961) dealt with the evolution 
of the meaning of the term from Roman to Napoleonic times. 
Koebner’s voluminous notes were used by one of his former 
students, H.D. Schmidt, for a book published in their joint 
names, Imperialism, The Story and Significance of a Political 
World, 1840-1960 (1965). In 1990 a collection of studies from 
Koebner’s archive was compiled and published under the title 
Geschichte, Geschichtsbewusstsein und Zeitwende. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.D. Schmidt, in: Geschichte, Ge- 
schichtsbewufstsein und Zeitwende (1990), 11-21; J. Arieli, in: Ge- 
schichte, Geschichtsbewufstsein und Zeitwende (1990), 22-48; idem, in: 
Toldot ha-Universita ha-Ivrit be-Yerushalaim: Shorashim ve-Hatcha- 
lot (2000), 541-574. 

[Oscar Isaiah Janowsky / Noam Zadoff (24 ed.)] 


KOENIG, GHISHA (1922-1993), English sculptor, born in 
London, the daughter of the Yiddish writer and art critic Leo 
*Koenig. She studied under Henry Moore, and became a gifted 
portraitist, especially of children. Living in an industrial area, 
she visited local factories to study men and women at work. She 
then made bronze or terracotta bas-reliefs of the subject. These 
are characterized by a humanist sense of involvement and a 
classical feeling in the modeling and grouping. She and her 
husband, Dr. Manny Tuckman, were left-wing political activ- 
ists, her political beliefs being reflected in some of her work. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


KOENIG, LEO (pseudonym of Arye-Leyb Yaffe; 1889-1970), 
Yiddish critic and journalist. Raised in Odessa, Koenig pub- 
lished his first story at age 16: “Der Ekstern” (“The Extern” 

in Der Veg. He studied art in Jerusalem (at the Bezalel School, 
1907-10), where he also wrote stories under the name Arye 
Yaffe, and in Munich (1910-12) and Paris (1912-14), where he 
was close to Marc *Chagall and, under the name Leo Koe- 
nig, wrote art criticism for leading Yiddish periodicals — the 
first serious work of this kind in Yiddish. From 1914 to 1952, 
in which year he settled in Haifa, Koenig lived in London, 
working for the Yiddish press in England and abroad. In 1920 
he edited Anglo-Yiddish literary journals. In Israel he was a 
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frequent contributor to the newspaper Davar. Only a frac- 
tion of his writing has appeared in book form: Shrayber un 
Verk (“Writers and Works,’ 1929); Vu Haltn Mir in der Velt 
(“Where Are We in the World,” 1933); A Vokh nokhn Lebn (A 
Week After Life, trans. Joseph Leftwich, 1934); Geto oder Me- 
lukhe (“Ghetto or State,” 1939); Folk un Literatur (“Folk and 
Literature, 1947); and Dos Bukh fun Lesterungen (“The Book 
of Blasphemies,” 1948). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 3 (1929), 710-4; A. 
Shaanan, Millon ha-Sifrut ha-hadashah ve-ha-Kelalit (1959), 726. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 8 (1981), 230-32; J. Glatstein, In Tokh 


Genumen, 2 (1960), 105-11. 
[Leonard Prager] 


KOENIGSBERG (Rus. Kaliningrad), former capital of East 
Prussia, now an outpost of Russia. Two Jewish physicians 
lived in Koenigsberg in 1540, but sizable Jewish settlement 
did not begin until the latter half of the 17 century when 
Jewish merchants from Lithuania and Poland began attend- 
ing the Koenigsberg fairs and in 1680 were allowed to open a 
prayer room for the duration of the fairs. A hevra kaddisha was 
founded and a cemetery consecrated in 1704; a rabbi was ap- 
pointed three years later. By 1716 there were 38 Jewish families 
in Koenigsberg; the first synagogue was constructed in 1756, 
when the community numbered around 300 persons. A steady 
stream of immigrants from Russia gradually swelled this figure 
to 1,027 in 1817, 5,082 (3.6% of the total) in 1880, and 4,049 in 
1925, later declining to 3,200 persons (1%) by 1933. 

Along with *Berlin, Koenigsberg became the center of 
Jewish Enlightenment. Here, too, affluent Jewish families 
gained access to Christian society, the most prominent being 
the family of H.J. Friedlaender, textile entrepreneurs, to which 
David *Friedlaender belonged. Jews began attending the uni- 
versity, mainly as students of medicine, in 1712; one of them 
was Marcus *Herz. Among *Kant's pupils were a number of 
Jews. In 1783 Isaac Abraham *Euchel and Menahem Mendel 
Breslau, influenced by the ideas of Mendelssohn, founded an 
association “for the fostering of the Hebrew language,” and 
began to publish a Hebrew periodical, Ha-Meassef, which 
first appeared in Koenigsberg. A number of Hebrew printers 
were active in Koenigsberg in the 18 and 19" centuries. For a 
number of reasons, among which may have been import and 
censorship difficulties, some works printed in Koenigsberg 
bear a different imprint or no imprint at all. 

The community had no school until 1820, when Isaac 
Asher Francolm came as religious teacher and preacher. A 
follower of the Reform movement, he set about establishing 
a school for religious instruction. However, his efforts failed 
when the Orthodox majority of the community, resenting his 
holding a confirmation ceremony for boys and girls, protested 
to the authorities who, already suspicious of all innovation, 
prohibited the opening of his institution. When Francolm 
settled in Breslau, Joseph Lewin *Saalschuetz continued his 
work. In 1847 Saalschuetz taught archaeology of the Hebrews 
at Koenigsberg University, publishing several important trea- 
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tises in this field, although, as a Jew, he could not be appointed 
to a professorship. Also active in the community at this time 
was the radical politician, Johann *Jacoby, who published a 
memorandum (1847) in defense of Jewish emancipation. Jacob 
Z. Mecklenburg was rabbi at Koenigsberg from 1830 to 1865, 
succeeded by Isaac Bamberger (1865-96). Orthodox circles es- 
tablished their own congregation in 1870, which later rejoined 
the communal union. Significant for the community were the 
years from 1897 to 1920, when Hermann *Vogelstein served 
as its spiritual leader. He was one of the most important lead- 
ers of liberal Jewry in Germany. Felix *Perles, his contempo- 
rary, was rewarded for his scientific research in Bible and lin- 
guistics by his appointment in 1924 as honorary professor of 
modern Hebrew and Aramaic literature at the university. The 
20" century also saw Jews playing a significant role in the fac- 
ulty of medicine, among them Ludwig Lichtheim, Julius Sch- 
reiber, Max Jaffe, and Alfred Ellinger. In 1925 there were five 
different synagogues in the city as well as a variety of social 
and welfare institutions. 

The Jewish population was 3,170 in 1933. The onset of 
Nazism drove Jewish professors from the university, many 
seeking asylum in the United States and Erez Israel (includ- 
ing Willy Wolflein and Frieda Reichmann). After the prohi- 
bition against Jewish children attending the public schools, 
a successful Jewish school was founded in 1935. By October 
1938, after emigration and flight, 2,036 remained. On Nov. 
10, 1938, the main synagogue was burned down. The hasidic, 
Polish, and Orthodox ones were similarly destroyed. The in- 
habitants of the orphanage and the home for the aged were 
thrown out on the streets. The men were arrested, mistreated, 
and imprisoned for two and a half months. A year later only 
1,585 Jews remained. Mass deportations to Minsk and There- 
sienstadt in 1942 claimed at least 1,000 Jewish lives, leaving 
around 45 families in mixed marriages in the city. From 1943 
Polish Jews were brought to the city for forced labor. About 
3,700 participated in the death march to the Palmicken near 
the Baltic in January 1945. The Jews who remained in Koe- 
nigsberg after the war were expelled by the Russians in 1948 
together with the Germans. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.L. Saalschuetz, in: MGwJ, 7 (1858), 163-78, 
203-17, 397-407; 8 (1859), 81-100; 11 (1862), 209-22; H. Jolowicz, 
Geschichte der Juden in Koenigsberg (1867); H. Vogelstein, Beitraege 
zur Geschichte des Unterrichtswesen in der juedischen Gemeinde zu 
Koenigsberg (1903); J. Rosenthal, Die gottesdienstlichen Einrichtun- 
gen in der juedischen Gemeinde zu Koenigsberg i. Pr. (1921); FJW, 
17-19; D.F. Kaelter, in: BLBI, 4 (1961), 145-66; S. Rosenbaum, ibid., 6 
(1963), 92-97; H.J. Kruger, Die Judenschaft von Koenigsberg in Preus- 
sen, 1700-1812 (1966); BJCE; PK Germani'ah; S. Stern, Der preussische 
Staat und die Juden, 1 (1962), Akten, no. 444-528; 2 (1962), Akten, no. 
169-97; Part of the communal records (1769-1929) are in the Jewish 
Historical General Archives, Jerusalem; the necrology is in the Jew- 
ish National and University Library, Jerusalem. 


[Reuven Michael] 


KOENIGSBERG, DAVID (1889/1891? -1942?), Yiddish poet. 
One of the earliest Yiddish sonneteers, Koenigsberg was born 
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in Busk (Galicia). His first book was Lider (“Poems, 1912), 
followed by his sonnets, Soneten (1913), and Hundert Soneten 
(“One Hundred Sonnets,” 1921), which abound in romantic 
imagery of damsels, knights, and nightingales. While translat- 
ing Heine into Yiddish, he was captivated by that poet’s senti- 
mental Weltschmerz; but he lost a sense of immediacy and inti- 
macy by forcing his feelings into the artificial form of sonnets. 
He was at his best when he wrote of Jewish nationalism. He 
felt that the Balfour Declaration would enable Jews to escape 
their age-old woe by returning to Zion. He spoke of himself 
as a bridge over which others could cross into the Promised 
Land. When the Russians marched into Lvov (Lemberg) in 
1939, he was put at the head of the Yiddish Authors’ Society, 
and when the Nazis ousted the Russians, he was taken to the 
Yanove extermination camp and killed. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 3 (1929), 714-17; M. 
Ravitch, Mayn Leksikon (1945), 236-38; M. Neugroeschel, Fun No- 
enten Over (1955), 305-12; S. Liptzin, Maturing of Yiddish Literature 
(1970), 134-36. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 8 (1981), 232-33; S. 
Liptzin, A History of Yiddish Literature (1972), 238-41; Y. Papernikov, 


Heymishe un Noente (1958), 256-57. 
[Sol Liptzin] 


KOENIGSBERG, MOSES (1878-1945), U.S. editor and 
publisher. He organized the King Features syndicate as well 
as other news and feature services. Koenigsberg was born in 
New Orleans and at the age of thirteen he became a reporter 
for the San Antonio (Texas) Times. By 1903, he was manag- 
ing editor of the Chicago American and in 1908 publisher of 
the Boston American. He formed King Features in 1916 and 
was also president of the International News Service and Uni- 
versal Service. His books include Southern Martyrs (1898), 
‘The Elk and the Elephant (1899), and an autobiography, King 


News (1941). 
[Lawrence H. Feigenbaum] 


KOENIGSBERGER, BERNHARD (Barukh; 1866-1927), 
rabbi and scholar. Koenigsberger, who was born in Kat- 
towitz, Upper Silesia, studied with B.H. *Auerbach in Hal- 
berstadt and at the Berlin Rabbinical Seminary. From 1895 
he served as rabbi in Pasewalk, Pomerania; from 1898 in 
Pleschen (Pleszew), Poznania, and from 1912 in Berlin. He 
edited the Monatsblaetter fuer die Vergangenheit und Geg- 
enwart des Judentums (4 vols., 1890-91), and the weekly Je- 
schurun (1901-04). Apart from numerous contributions to 
Jewish and general periodicals, Koenigsberger’s publi- 
cations include Quellen der Halachah (1890); Hiobstudien 
(1896); Fremdsprachliche Glossen bei juedischen Commenta- 
toren (1896); a Passover Haggadah with German translation 
(1916); R. Ismael b. R. Jose (1902); and Oneg Shabbat (1913), 
notes on Bible and Talmud in Hebrew; he edited Sifrei Zuta 
(1894). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Bacher, in: JQr, 8 (1896), 329-33; Isra- 
elitisches Familienblatt (June 9, 1927), 3; Der Israelit, 68 (June 16, 


1927), 13. 
[Joseph Elijah Heller] 
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KOENIGSWARTER 


KOENIGSWARTER, family of European bankers and phi- 
lanthropists. The founder of the family, JONAS HIRSCH KOE- 
NIGSWARTER (d. 1805), was born in Kynzvart (Koenigswart), 
Bohemia, and moved to the German city of Fuerth, where he 
opened a successful banking house. His eldest son, siIMON 
KOENIGSWARTER (d. 1854), carried on his father’s business. 
Simon was succeeded by his son, KARL WILHELM KOENIG- 
SWARTER (1809-1887), who became an honorary freeman of 
Fuerth. He distinguished himself by his philanthropies for 
charitable institutions in Fuerth and in Merano, Italy, where 
he spent the latter part of his life. Jonas Hirsch’s son MARCUS 
KOENIGSWARTER (1770-1854) settled in Frankfurt and estab- 
lished a bank there. A third son, MORITZ KOENIGSWARTER 
(1780-1829), opened a bank in Vienna. He received legal privi- 
leges from the government, and played an important role in 
Viennese Jewish communal life. Marcus’ son JONAS FREI- 
HERR VON KOENIGSWARTER (1807-1871) went to Vienna, 
where he married his uncle Moritz’s daughter Josephine, and 
eventually succeeded him as head of the bank. He formed 
the Vienna banking firm of Koenigswarter and Todasco, and 
in 1850 became a director of the Austrian National Bank. He 
was associated with the *Rothschilds in establishing Austria's 
largest bank, the Creditanstalt, in 1855. He helped to develop 
the Austrian railroads, was active in the affairs of the Jew- 
ish community and was its president from 1868 to 1871. He 
was ennobled by Franz Joseph I and appointed to the Upper 
House (1870). Jonas Freiherr von Koenigswarter’s son MORITZ 
BARON VON KOENIGSWARTER (1837-1893) was one of the 
most important banking and financial figures in Vienna, and 
continued his father’s expansion of the Austrian railroad sys- 
tem. In 1879 he was appointed to Austria's upper legislative 
house as a Liberal, and there in 1890 represented the united 
Jewish community in negotiations to secure a law regulating 
the community's external relations. He founded Vienna's In- 
stitute for the Jewish Blind and was a co-founder and direc- 
tor of the Israelitisch-Theologische Lehranstalt. Jonas’ son 
HERMANN FREIHERR VON KOENIGSWARTER (d. 1915) con- 
verted to Christianity and gave to charity the million gulder 
specified in his father’s will as a penalty for any male descen- 
dant leaving the Jewish faith. He maintained racing stables 
but died destitute. 

A fourth son of the original Jonas Hirsch Koenigswa- 
ter went to Holland and founded a bank in Amsterdam. His 
sons settled in Paris. The elder, LOUIS JEAN KOENIGSWARTER 
(1814-1878), became a legal historian. In 1851 he was named a 
member of the Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques. 
He was the author of several books on French legal history 
and established the Koenigswarter prize for the best work in 
this field. He was also active in Jewish affairs and was president 
of the council of the *Alliance Israélite Universelle (1860-63). 
His brother, MAXIMILIAN KOENIGSWARTER (1817-1878), be- 
came a banker in Paris. In 1851 he was elected to the French 
parliament and supported Napoleon 111, but their warm re- 
lations cooled when in 1859 Koenigswarter opposed the war 
against Austria. The two were reconciled in 1861, but Koenig- 
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KOERNER, MOSES BEN ELIEZER PHOEBUS 


swarter lost his deputy’s seat in 1863 to a republican candidate. 
In that year Napoleon made him a baron. Other distinguished 
members of the Koenigswarter family, both grandsons of Jo- 
nas Hirsch, were LEOPOLD KOENIGSWARTER, another Paris 
banker, who played an important part in the construction of 
railroads in Holland and Belgium; and HEINRICH KOENIG- 
SWARTER, who was the resident minister of Coburg-Gotha 
in Paris, and was created a baron in 1870. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Tietze, Die Juden Wiens (1933), index; A. 
Taenzer, Geschichte der Koenigswarter Stiftung in Meran (1907); L. 
Bamberger, Erinnerungen (1899); K. Grunwald, in: yLBI, 12 (1967), 


198-200. 
[Joachim O. Ronall] 


KOERNER, MOSES BEN ELIEZER PHOEBUS (1766- 
1836), rabbi and author. He was rabbi at Rendsburg (Schleswig), 
Shklov, and Grodno. In his later years he traveled extensively 
in Europe soliciting aid for the publication of his works. Ko- 
erner subsequently settled in Breslau where he died. His pub- 
lished works are: Torat Moshe (Nowy Dwor, 1786), containing 
homilies on obscure passages in Bible and Midrash, and also 
novellae, partly by Zevi Hirsch b. Abraham, of Posen; Zera 
Kodesh (Berlin, 1798), a commentary on the *Sifra with hom- 
iletic discourses; Ke-Or Nogah (Breslau, 1816), an attempt to 
synthesize Kabbalah and Jewish philosophy, the *Zohar and 
Maimonides’ Guide of the Perplexed; Iggeret Rishfei Keshet (Ha- 
nover, 1831), an account of his wanderings and tribulations, 
including a rebuttal of his detractors; Megillat Eivah (Breslau, 
1837), the autobiography of his ancestor Yom Tov Lipmann 
*Heller, with Koerner’s notes and a German translation by 
Miro; and Birkat Moshe (Berlin, 1834). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zeitlin, Bibliotheca, 183f.; Lewin, in: MGwJ, 


76 (1932), 2.n.3. 
[Jacob Hirsch Haberman] 


KOESTLER, ARTHUR (1905-1983), author. Born in Bu- 
dapest and educated in Austria and Germany, Koestler was 
probably the most cosmopolitan of 20'®-century European 
writers, changing his language from Hungarian to German 
at the age of 17, and from German to English at the age of 35. 
In 1926 Koestler went to Palestine, where for three years he 
was correspondent for a German publisher and a foreign cor- 
respondent for German newspapers. He then returned to Eu- 
rope and in 1931 was the only journalist on board the “Graf 
Zeppelin” during its Arctic expedition. He joined the Com- 
munist Party in the same year and visited the U.S.S.R. during 
1932-33, but abandoned the party at the height of the Stalin- 
ist purges of 1936-38. This disillusionment was described ina 
contribution to The God That Failed (1949). 

Koestler’s revulsion against the inhuman judicial pro- 
cesses of the age was expressed in the novel Darkness at Noon 
(1940), generally regarded as his best work and as one of the 
great political novels of the 20" century; it was later adapted 
for the stage. It tells the story of an old Bolshevik, Rubashov, 
who is arrested by the Soviet secret police and forced to con- 
fess to crimes which he did not commit. The strange psy- 
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chological inversion which causes the victim to accept and 
acknowledge the justice of the charges leveled against him, 
while knowing that the evidence produced is false, provides 
the core of the novel's interest. During the Spanish Civil War 
Koestler was in Spain, and in 1937, while reporting the war for 
the London News Chronicle, he was captured and his Spanish 
Testament (1937) describes his hundred days in Franco’s jails 
and the commutation of his death sentence to a term of im- 
prisonment. In 1940 he volunteered for the French army and, 
after the collapse of France, escaped to England and fought 
with the British. 

An interest in the problems of the Jews in Mandatory Pal- 
estine was a natural outcome of Koestler’s years there during 
the 1920s. His novel Thieves in the Night (1946) documents the 
Arab-Jewish conflict during the period before the British with- 
drawal, when the Jewish underground movements incurred 
official wrath for their involvement in “illegal immigration” 
and “terrorism.” Though obviously sympathetic to the Zionist 
cause, Koestler directs a streak of irony at the mixture of reli- 
gious mysticism and practical socialism which, to his mind, 
animated the settlers in the kibbutzim. Koestler returned to 
Erez Israel for a brief visit during the War of Independence 
in 1948, and his Promise and Fulfillment: Palestine, 1917-49 
(1949) surveys the era of the Mandate and the emergence of 
the State of Israel. After the establishment of the State, Koes- 
tler maintained that the Jews in the Diaspora were left with 
two choices: immigration to Israel, or total assimilation. He 
himself opted for the latter. 

Koestler’s works range from novels on political and ethi- 
cal problems to polemical essays and autobiography. His re- 
jection of various ideologies, the outcome of a disappointed 
idealism, led him to probe the workings of modern society 
and the rise of totalitarian movements, which enslaved men, 
repressed their individualism, and threatened to destroy the 
striving for a nobler social and metaphysical order. His books 
include: the novel Arrival and Departure (1943); The Yogi and 
the Commissar (1945), a volume of essays; The Age of Longing 
(1951), a political novel; two volumes of autobiography entitled 
Arrow in the Blue (1952) and The Invisible Writing (1954); The 
Sleepwalkers (1959), a history of man’s changing vision of the 
universe; The Lotus and the Robot (1960); The Act of Creation 
(1964) and a philosophical work, The Ghost in the Machine 
(1967), both of which constituted a philosophical attack upon 
the theory of determinism; and Scum of the Earth (1968). In 
‘The Thirteenth Tribe (1976), he suggested that European Jewry 
was largely descended from the *Khazars. 

Koestler and his wife committed suicide together. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.A. Atkins, Arthur Koestler (Eng., 1956); J. 
Nedava, Arthur Koestler (Eng., 1948); J. Strachey, The Strangled Cry 
(1960), 1-7 (an Encounter pamphlet). 

{Harold Harel Fisch] 


KOF (Qof; Heb. }?; 11/7), the nineteenth letter of the Hebrew 


alphabet; its numerical value is 100. In the Proto-Sinaitic in- 
scriptions its form was §, which later, in the linear Phoenician 
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script turned into . In the eighth and seventh centuries B.C.E. 
the kof developed as follows: the circle was opened ¥, it turned 
into two half-circles *) , and then the left one was drawn with 
the downstroke without lifting the pen &. The last form was 
preserved in the Hebrew script, while in other scripts the head 
of the kof formed an S, as in Phoenician (*¥7), Samaritan (P), 
and Aramaic (9). The later Aramaic and Jewish kof reduced 
the left curve of its head ‘7?. The Nabatean script went fur- 
ther and the letter was written as follows: P. This developed 
into § until it became similar to the pe (8). In the Arabic script 
it was necessary to add diacritic marks in order to distinguish 
between pe (9) and kof (§). See *Alphabet, Hebrew. 


[Joseph Naveh] 


KOFFKA, KURT (1886-1941), U.S. psychologist; one of the 
founders of Gestalt psychology. He was born and educated in 
Berlin. Working as an assistant at Frankfurt, he came under 
the influence of Max *Wertheimer and served as a subject in 
the first studies of apparent movement that became the start- 
ing point of the Gestalt school of psychology. Gestalt theory 
rejected the notion that consciousness is built up of separate 
elements and substituted the view that experience was orga- 
nized in whole patterns (i.e., Gestalten). Appointed in 1911 
to Giessen, Koffka tried to deal with the problem of devel- 
opment, publishing Growth of the Mind (1925). With the aid 
of his “convergence theory,’ similar to the views of William 
*Stern, he tried to show that every capacity is the result of the 
convergence of inner capacities and outer conditions of devel- 
opment. Goals are seen as an attempt to bring about closure. 
Insight replaces trial and error learning. In 1921 he founded the 
journal Psychologische Forschung, together with Wertheimer, 
Koehler, Goldstein, and Gruhle, to publish the results of the 
new school, to which most American psychologists were in- 
troduced by his article: “Perception: An Introduction to the 
Gestalt-Theory” in Psychological Bulletin, 19 (1922), 531-85. 
Unfortunately this article had the effect of making Gestalt 
psychology appear to be only a perceptual theory. Koffka went 
to the United States in 1924, and in 1927 took up permanent 
residence as professor at Smith College. In 1932 he joined an 
expedition to Uzbekistan in Central Asia. In his own words, 
“the official task of the expedition was to study the dependence 
of the mental functions of a people upon the historico-eco- 
nomic conditions of their country,’ 

On his return he embarked on his monumental Princi- 
ples of Gestalt Psychology (1935). In this work Koffka attempted 
a comprehensive Gestalt theory covering learning, memory, 
emotion, and personality. He introduced the concept of the 
organismic field, the total field of interacting forces govern- 
ing behavior. He distinguished the environment as it appears 
to an individual, the “behavioral environment, from the real 
environment. The Gestalt principles of organization explain 
why the behavioral environment corresponds as well as it does 
to the real environment. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.H. MacColl, Comparative Study of the Sys- 
tems of Lewin and Koffka... (1939). 
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KOGAN, ABRAHAM 


KOFFLER, MURRAY (1924- ), Canadian pharmacist, entre- 
preneur, philanthropist. Koffler was born in Toronto. His Roma- 
nian-born parents married in Toronto in 1921 where his father, 
Leon, eventually operated two pharmacies, one in the down- 
town Jewish neighborhood. Murray Koffler inherited the stores 
after his father’s death and in 1946 graduated from the Ontario 
College of Pharmacy at the University of Toronto. With a keen 
business sense, he recognized the opportunities offered in meet- 
ing the drugstore needs of expanding suburban communities 
and the drawing power of an inviting self-service shopping for- 
mat. The Shopper’s Drug Mart chain took shape. By the time he 
sold his interest in Shopper's Drug Mart, Koffler had overseen a 
public company of more than 500 licensed and franchised drug- 
stores across Canada. Koffler’s business interests also extended 
beyond drugstores. In addition, he was a founding partner in 
the successful up-market Four Seasons Hotel chain. 

Together with his wife Marvelle, Koffler shared his suc- 
cess with the Jewish and larger community. A member or di- 
rector of many charitable organizations, he remained a strong 
supporter of the arts, education, and medicine, the founder 
of the annual Toronto Outdoor Art Exhibition, and a moving 
force behind incorporation of the Koffler Centre for the Arts 
into the large Toronto Jewish Community Centre complex. His 
generous contributions to the University of Toronto include 
the Koffler Student Centre and the Institute for the Study of 
Pharmacy Management. Active in the Toronto Jewish commu- 
nity, he was a major contributor to the Mount Sinai Hospital 
in Toronto and the Baycrest Centre Jewish Home for the Aged. 
A champion of Israel, Koffler was a patron of the Weizmann 
Institute for Science, where his financial initiatives enabled 
construction of the Koffler Accelerator Tower, the centerpiece 
of the Institute’s Canada Centre for Nuclear Physics. 

Murray Koffler was honored with the Order of Canada 
and in 1997 Murray and Marvelle Koffler were named Out- 
standing Philanthropists by the National Society of Fund 
Raising Executives. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Rasky, Just a Simple Pharmacist: The Story 


of Murray Koffler (1988). 
[Harold Troper (2™4 ed.)] 


KOGAN, ABRAHAM (1921- ), Israeli physicist. Kogan was 
born in Kishinev in the former U.S.S.R. (now Chisinau, Mol- 
dova). He received his M.Sc. from the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem (1950) and Ph.D. from Princeton University (1956). 
From 1952 he was a member of the aeronautics faculty of the 
Haifa Technion where he became professor (1963). Since 1989 
he has been emeritus professor at the Technion and visiting 
scientist at the Weizmann Institute. His main research interest 
was fluid mechanics and its application to efficient systems for 
desalinizing seawater. More recently he analyzed the effects of 
solar heat on water and the practical implications for utiliz- 
ing solar power. His achievements were recognized by many 
honors including the Rothschild Prize (1966) and election to 


the Israel Academy of Sciences. 
[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 
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KOGAN, LEONID BORISSOVICH 


KOGAN, LEONID BORISSOVICH (1924-1982), Russian 
violinist. Kogan, who was born in Dniepropetrovsk, played the 
violin from the age of seven. He achieved great technical mas- 
tery, winning the first prize at the international competitions 
in Prague in 1947 and the Queen Elizabeth competitions in 
Brussels in 1951. His foreign tours included appearances with 
orchestras in the U.S.A. With the pianist Emil *Gilels and the 
cellist Rostropovich, Kogan organized a concert trio, and also 
gave recitals with his wife, the violinist, Elizabeth (née Gilels). 
Later he appeared with his son, Pavel. The Soviet composers 
A. Khachaturian, T. Khrennikov, and M. Weinberg wrote vio- 
lin works for him. He was awarded the Lenin Prize in 1965. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Zazovski, L. Kogan (Russ., 1958); L. Raa- 


ben, Zhizn zamechatel nykh skripachey (1957), 279-89; Baker, Biog 


Dict. 
[Michael Goldstein] 


KOGAN, MOYSE (1879-1942), sculptor. Born in Bessarabia, 
he became a chemist, but went to Munich in 1903 to devote 
himself to art, although he had had no previous training. To 
maintain himself, he designed embroideries and other ob- 
jects, and also created medallions. As a member of the New 
Artists’ Association in Munich, he participated in the group’s 
exhibitions in 1910 and 1911. In 1910 he moved to Paris where 
he received encouragement from Maillol, whose work greatly 
influenced him. In 1925 Kogan was elected vice president of 
the Salon d’Automne, an unusual honor for one who was not 
a Frenchman. When France was overrun by the Germans, he 
was arrested, deported, and killed. His best works are terra- 
cotta figurines and delicate heads, carved in limestone, marble, 
or wood. He was also a master of print in wood and linoleum 


cuts as well as lithographs. 
[Alfred Werner] 


KOGEN, (Chaim) DAVID (1919-2005), teacher and admin- 
istrator in the Conservative movement. Born in Rutki, Poland, 
Kogen came to the United States in 1928 at the age of nine and 
was raised in Cleveland, Ohio. After earning his bachelor’s de- 
gree at the University of Chicago in 1942, he was ordained a 
rabbi at the Jewish Theological Seminary in 1946. 

Although Kogen spent the bulk of his career in education 
and administration, the beginning of his career was in the rab- 
binate serving as a congregational leader. He moved to Van- 
couver, British Columbia, upon receiving his rabbinical ordi- 
nation. There, he founded and directed the B’nai Brith Hillel 
Foundation at the University of British Columbia while simul- 
taneously serving as the spiritual leader of Congregation Beth 
Israel. After returning to New York City in 1956, Kogen served 
as the visiting rabbi at the Park Avenue Synagogue until 1957, 
temporarily replacing the recently deceased Milton *Steinberg, 
after which he spent one year at Temple Ansche Chesed. 

He devoted the first 10 years of his rabbinical career to 
Jewish and general community leadership in Canada. He was 
involved in many local community service organizations, in- 
cluding the Jewish Family Welfare Bureau and the Institute 
for Church and Social Service Workers. 
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After spending 12 years as a congregational rabbi, Ko- 
gen directed his energies towards leadership of the Conser- 
vative movement itself. In the United Synagogue of America, 
Kogen served as a member of the Committee on Congrega- 
tional Standards and as director of community activities. In 
the Rabbinical Assembly, he served temporarily as executive 
vice president during Rabbi Wolfe Kelman’s sabbatical. He was 
also a member of the Ra’s Executive Council and the Mem- 
bership Committee. 

In 1958, Kogen joined the faculty of Jewish Theological 
Seminary. He was assistant to the vice chancellor until 1966, 
after which time he became the administrative vice chancel- 
lor himself. He was a director and teacher of liturgy in the 
Cantors Institute-Seminary College of Jewish Music. He also 
taught a practical rabbinics class on the ritual and administra- 
tive skills of congregational life. He was chairman of the de- 
partment of professional skills, and director of the Graduate 


School of Humanities. 
[Aaron Shub (2"4 ed.)] 


KOHATH (Heb. 3?) AND KOHATHITES. Kohath was the 
second son of Levi and grandfather of *Moses, *Aaron, and 
*Miriam (Num. 26:58-59). Few personal details about him are 
recorded. He is invariably listed between his brothers Gershon 
and Merari (Gen. 46:11; Ex. 6:16; Num. 3:17; 1 Chron. 5:27). He 
lived for 133 years and had four sons: Amram, Izhar, Hebron, 
and Uzziel (Ex. 6:18). The information about his descendants is 
more detailed, since the Kohathites were among the most im- 
portant levitical clans. Their story is interwoven with four pe- 
riods in biblical history - the Wilderness Wanderings, the Set- 
tlement, the Monarchy, and the Return to Zion. In the census 
taken in the wilderness the Kohathites numbered 8,600 males 
(Lxx, 8,300) aged above one month, including 2,750 males 
between 30 and 50 years old (Num. 3:28; 4:1-3, 34-37). They 
were subject to service for work relating to the Tent of Meet- 
ing. They camped along the south side of the Tabernacle and 
were in charge of the most sacred objects, the Ark, the table, 
the lampstand, the altars, the sacred utensils, and the screen, 
all of which they carried on their shoulders. The sons of Ko- 
hath were granted a privilege greater than that awarded to the 
other clans of the Levites, the Gershonites and the Merarites, 
in that they bore their burden on staves, unlike others who 
carried them on ox wagons (Num. 3:29, 31; 4:2, 7:8-9). Another 
episode which relates to the wilderness period was the rebel- 
lion by *Korah, grandson of Kohath, against the leadership of 
Moses and Aaron (Num. 16:1ff.). The details about the allot- 
ted settlements of the Kohathites are given in Joshua (21:4-5, 
9-26) and 1 Chronicles (6:39—-46). Those descended from 
Aaron received 13 towns within the tribal territories of Judah, 
Simon, and Benjamin. The remaining Kohathites received ten 
additional towns from the tribes of Ephraim, Dan, and half of 
Manasseh. Their allotted lands were thus mainly in the south- 
ern and central parts of the country. In the Chronicler’s re- 
construction of the period of the monarchy the Kohathites are 
mentioned in connection with the four kings - David, Heze- 
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kiah, Jehoshaphat, and Josiah, always in relation to service in 
the Tabernacle or the Temple. According to Chronicles, it was 
during David’s reign, that the family of Heman the Kohathite 
was among the levites assigned to direct the singing in the 
Tabernacle (1 Chron. 6:16-23; cf. Ps. 88:1). Led by Uriel “the 
Chief,’ 120 Kohathites participated in the installation of the 
Ark in Jerusalem (1 Chron. 15:5), and the family is again listed 
in the census of levites and their organization in divisions is 
undertaken by David (1 Chron. 23:1-6, 12). Another tradition 
in Chronicles reports that in the days of King Jehoshaphat, 
during the invasion of Judah by the Moabites and Ammo- 
nites, it was the Kohathites who led the congregation in praise 
of God at the service of intercession (11 Chron. 20:19). They 
also participated in the cleansing of the Temple in the time of 
Hezekiah (11 Chron. 29:12), and two of their men supervised 
the work of renovating the Temple undertaken by King Josiah 
(11 Chron. 34:12). In the era of the return to Zion, the time of 
Ezra and Nehemiah, when functions were determined in the 
Temple, several of the sons of Kohath were put in charge of 
the changing of the showbread (1 Chron. 9:32). 
[Nili Shupak] 

In the Aggadah 
Kohath was one of the seven righteous men who helped bring 
the Shekhinah, the Divine Presence, back to earth, after it had 
ascended to heaven because of the sins of previous generations 
(PdRK, I, 22). Because of the superiority of the family of Ko- 
hath among the families of the tribe of Levi they were given 
the privilege of carrying the Ark in the wilderness. The dimi- 
nution in numbers which this caused the family of Kohath (cf. 
Num. 4:18-19) was due to the fact that a fire emerged from 
the Ark, which occasionally destroyed those who carried it, 
and from the deaths which occurred as a result of the frantic 
desire of members of the family to be granted the privilege 
(Gen. R. 5:1). Their humility is praised. “Although the family 
of Kohath were aristocrats, when they came to carry the ark, 
they assumed the demeanor of ordinary slaves”; they carried 
the ark on their shoulders, while walking backward, as a sign 
of respect (ibid. 5:8). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ginzberg, Legends, 2, 260; 3, 229-30, 2873 
5, 396; I. Hasida, Ishei ha-Tanakh (1964), 37 (1964), 375. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: S. Japhet, 1 & 11 Chronicles (1993), 143-62; B. Levine, 
Numbers 1-20 (AB; 1993), 171-75; W. Propp, ABD, 4:95-97. 


KOHELETH MUSSAR (Heb. “The Moral Ecclesiastes”), a 
collection of moralistic Hebrew literature published in Ber- 
lin by Moses *Mendelssohn and Tobias Bock sometime dur- 
ing the 1750s. Considered by many to be the first modern He- 
brew periodical, Koheleth Mussar was the publication in which 
Mendelssohn's lucid, biblically influenced Hebrew style first 
appeared. Mendelssohn composed descriptions of nature as 
well as didactic exhortations to a moral way of life, and praises 
of the neglected Hebrew tongue. Citing the example of other 
peoples who had begun to revive and develop their languages, 
Mendelssohn asked, “Why are we dreaming and inert; why do 
we not apply their example to our language which is most emi- 
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KOHEN 


nent and ancient?” Only two issues appeared, each four pages 
in length and comprising six chapters. Precise data about the 
author(s), publishers, place, and year of publication are lack- 
ing. There have been many conjectures as to the year of pub- 
lication, which range from 1750 to 1758. Until World War 1 
three copies of the first issue were known to be extant (one in 
the British Museum), and only one copy of the second issue 
(Leipzig University Library). It was reprinted with a preface 
by J. Edelstein in the Festschrift zum 50 jaehrigen Bestehen der 
Franz-Josef-Landesrabbinerschule in Budapest ((1927), Heb. 
pt. (55-76)) and in an amended version in volume 14 of the 
complete works of Moses Mendelssohn, edited by Borodian- 
ski (Bar-Dayyan (d. 1978); Berlin, 1939, the last Hebrew book 
printed in Nazi Germany; the only extant copy is preserved 
by the editor in Jerusalem). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Toury, in: KS, 43 (1967/68), 279-84; idem, 
in: BLBI, 10 (1967), 93-110; H.M.Z. Meyer, ibid., 11 (1968), 48-60; J. 
Toury, ibid., 60-65. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


KOHEN, first major family of Hebrew printers in Prague and 
all of Central Europe. Hebrew printing began in Prague — be- 
fore anywhere else in Central or Eastern Europe — no later 
than 1512, when four craftsmen and two backers produced a 
prayer book. By 1514 the group had been joined by GERSHOM 
BEN SOLOMON KOHEN (d. 1544), who was evidently a man of 
means and destined to dominate the group, and two others. 
From then until 1522 they issued four works of prayers and a 
handsome Pentateuch. 

Kohen’s importance and dominance in the group is indi- 
cated by two facts: in all these works, the colophons list him 
first; and an ornamental border on the opening page of the 
Pentateuch, used again in the 1522 mahzor, shows a pair of 
hands held in position for the priestly blessing - a symbol for 
him, since he was a kohen. He was to use this as his printer's 
mark in later works also, with his name added. 

After 1522 the group broke up in order to open several 
Hebrew printing shops in Prague. Together with his brother 
GRONEM KOHEN, Gershom produced a Passover Haggadah 
(1526). Set in large, handsome type and lavishly illustrated 
with over 60 woodcuts (mostly by Hayyim Shahor, a fellow 
printer), this earliest printed, illustrated Haggadah is a mas- 
terpiece. Each double page has a harmonious unity and bal- 
ance of its own. A facsimile edition appeared in Berlin in 1926 
(but by error the order of facing pages was not kept), and 
two others in the latter 1960s — one (Shulsinger, New York) a 
faithful, splendid replica, the other (Universitas, Jerusalem) 
in colors. 

In 1526 Ferdinand 1 became king of Bohemia, and Kohen 
applied to him for a privilegium (royal decree), to make him 
the exclusive Hebrew printer in Bohemia. This was granted 
him in 1527 and his competitors had to close their shops. He 
engaged Meir Michtam, the typographer of the original group 
of printers of 1512, as his assistant to instruct his sons in the 
craft. With his sons SOLOMON and MORDECAI (d. 1592) Kohen 
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produced a steady stream of prayer books and Pentateuchs, as 
well as learned and talmudic works. In time his sons MOSES 
(d. 1549) and JUDAH (d. 1593) also joined the firm. Printing 
more volumes than the Prague community could absorb, the 
Kohen family appointed the *Halicz brothers of Cracow as its 
agents in Poland; in 1535 Mordecai Kohen, the strongest and 
most talented businessman among Kohen’s sons, went to the 
Frankfurt trade fair to arrange for distribution there. 

The 1540s was an unsettled time for Prague's Jews. An 
edict of expulsion left only 15 families in the city, until the 
decree was lifted in 1543. In 1544 the resulting economic diffi- 
culties forced Mordecai Kohen to travel about in an attempt 
to sell some of the stock. Toward the end of the year Gershom 
Kohen died, and shortly afterward his son Moses Kohen ap- 
plied to Ferdinand 1 for the same privilegium that his father 
had enjoyed. In 1545 his request was granted. In the 1550s, 
however, life for all Prague Jewry was unusually difficult. Fire 
ravaged the ghetto and expulsion threatened. Beset in any 
case by competition from Hebrew works imported from Italy, 
Mordecai Kohen left printing and devoted himself to the com- 
munal welfare, acting as shtadlan. His brother Moses Kohen 
died, and for years no volumes were issued from the Kohen 
family press, except for a small prayer book (afternoon and 
evening services) printed by Judah Kohen. In 1566, however, 
Mordecai Kohen resumed the craft with his five sons. Yet 
conditions brought another interruption of activity for seven 
years (1571-77), after which Mordecai’s sons continued, while 
he himself remained immersed in communal affairs until his 
death. The firm was then named in his memory. In 1589 Ko- 
hen’s son Bezalel died. In 1590 his son Solomon requested, and 
received, yet another royal privilegium, enabling the Kohen 
firm to remain the sole Hebrew printers in Prague until the 
very early 1600s. 

From 1592 the firm was managed by Solomon Kohen and 
his son MOSES (d. 1659). Afterward, Moses continued alone for 
over 50 years, personally supervising proofreading and cor- 
rections. The Thirty-Years’ War, however, brought the press 
to a standstill when Moses was already old; when he died, 
his grandsons ISRAEL and MOSES continued under the firm 
name of “the Grandsons of Moses Katz” (= kohen zedek, “the 
righteous kohen”). They were succeeded in time by this latter 
Kohen’s son AARON (d. 1701), who managed the press until 
his death. After 1701 Aaron Kohen’s son DAVID carried on, 
until 1735, under the firm name of “the descendants of Moses 
Katz.” The press continued sporadically thereafter, until eco- 
nomic conditions moved the Kohen family to merge with the 
*Bak firm in 1784, thus bringing its long course of indepen- 
dent printing to an end. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.H. Lieben, in: Bnai Brith, Die Juden in Prag 
(1927); J. Volf, Geschichte des Buchdrucks in Boehmen und Maehren 
bis 1848 (1928), includes bibliography; B. Friedberg, Toledot ha-Defus 
ha-Ivri... be-Eiropah ha-Tikhonah (1935); A. Freimann, in: ZHB, 21 
(1918), 30ff.; A. Yaari, Diglei ha-Madpisim ha-Ivriyyim (1943), index; 
C. Wengrov, Haggadah and Woodcut (1967), index. 


[Charles Wengrov] 
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KOHEN, ALBERT (1885-1949), Turkish journalist, educator, 
community leader. Born in *Istanbul, Kohen studied at the Al- 
liance Israélite school. At the age of 18 he became involved in 
community affairs in Haskéy and then established the Hinukh 
Yeladim school, where he taught the children Hebrew, Jewish 
history, and culture. Starting in 1910, he became the president 
of the Jewish community of Sirkeci. From 1940 he was a mem- 
ber of the Secular Council of the Chief Rabbinate and also a 
member of the board of the Or Ahayim Jewish Hospital. He 
began publishing in 1922 in El Telegrafo and then in La Boz 
de Oriente. In 1939 he founded La Boz de Tiirkiye, a biweekly 
journal published in Turkish, French, and Ladino. He was 
Turkey’s correspondent of the *Jewish Telegraphic Agency 
until his death. As his journalistic activities did not bring in 
material remuneration, he worked in the Banque de Salonique 
until 1947. His published works include Maimonides Su Vida 
Y Sus Obras (1935); La Evolucion de la Mujer y el Rolo de La 
Mujer Judia en la Historia de Israel (1936); La Signification de 
Kippour (1936); La Vertud de Kippour (1937); Abraham Elmaleh 
Quelques Traits de Sa Vie: Publié a ’Occasion du 60éme An- 
niversaire de sa Naissance (1945). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: ‘Ishiyuto shel Albert Kohen; in: Hed ha- 


Mizrah (Sept. 1949), 10. 
[Rifat Bali (2™4 ed.)] 


KOHEN, ELEAZAR BEN ZE’EV WOLF (d. 1883), Polish 
rabbi and author. Kohen was the son-in-law of Jacob *Lor- 
beerbaum. He served as rabbi in Makow, Pultusk, Plock, and 
finally in Sochaczew. Among his pupils were Aaron *Walden, 
author of Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash (1864), to which he 
gave an approbation. Kohen wrote Zikhron Niflaot, a com- 
mentary on the Passover Haggadah (1880) and a commentary 
on Avot (1889). His novellae on the Shulhan Arukh, the 
Talmud, and Maimonides were published by his son Joshua 
under the title Hiddushei Maharakh (2 vols., 1897-1913). He 
published a number of eulogies on contemporary rabbis, 
among them Zekher Zaddik Yesod Olam (1866) on Isaac Meir 
Alter. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Lewin, Geschichte der Juden in Lissa 
(1904), 223; Ez Avot, bound with Eleazar Kohen, Hiddushei Maha- 


rakh, 2 (1913, repr. 1969). 
[Samuel Abba Horodezky] 


KOHEN, RAPHAEL BEN JEKUTHIEL SUESSKIND 
(1722-1803), rabbi and author. Raphael was born in Livonia 
and in his youth studied in Minsk at the yeshivah of his rela- 
tive, Aryeh b. Asher *Gunzberg, author of the Shaagat Aryeh. 
In 1742 Raphael was appointed head of the yeshivah, and be- 
tween 1745 and 1776 he served successively as rabbi of the 
communities of Minsk, Rakov, Wilkomir, and Pinsk. In 1771, 
while he was in Berlin in connection with the printing of his 
Torat Yekuti el, he was received by the scholars of the city with 
enthusiasm and was offered the rabbinate, but he refused and 
returned to Pinsk. From 1773 he served as rabbi of Posen and 
in 1776 was appointed to the combined communities of Al- 
tona, Hamburg, and Wandsbeck. In 1799 he planned to settle 
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in Erez Israel but did not succeed in fulfilling that desire be- 
cause of the war in Europe, where he remained until his death. 
He did, however, resign from the rabbinate in 1799 and became 
a private citizen. The king of Denmark, in whose territory the 
communities were, sent him a letter of appreciation for the 
services he had rendered to the community. Kohen strongly 
opposed the Haskalah and Mendelssohn’s German transla- 
tion of the Pentateuch. When Kohen published his Torat Ye- 
kutiel (Berlin, 1772), glosses on the first three chapters of the 
Shulhan Arukh, Yoreh Deah, Saul *Berlin criticized it mer- 
cilessly in his Mizpeh Yokteel (ibid., 1789), charging that the 
work contained mistakes and errors, forgeries and plagiarisms. 
A stormy controversy ensued. Kohen’s colleagues on the bet 
din of Altona decided to excommunicate Berlin. Various rab- 
bis - among them Mordecai *Banet - intervened in the quar- 
rel and protested against Berlin's accusations. His other works 
include Ve-Shav ha-Kohen (Altona, 1792), 101 responsa; Sheelat 
ha-Kohanim Torah (ibid., 1792), novellae and expositions 
on seven tractates of the order Kodashim; Marpe Lashon (ibid., 
1790), divided into six “pillars,” containing expositions of rab- 
binic aggadot and ethics; and Daat Kedoshim (ibid., 1797), 
12 sermons in halakhah and aggadah. The last two sermons 
he delivered in 1799 were published in the Zekher Zaddik 
(ibid., 1805) of his son-in-law Eliezer Leiser Katzenellenbo- 
gen-Reiser, which also includes a biography of Kohen entitled 
Maalelei Ish and the eulogies delivered on him. According 
to his son-in-law, Kohen sought to determine the plain sense 
of the Talmud and the language of the early halakhic au- 
thorities in order to trace every halakhah back to its source. 
He was opposed to those who relied almost entirely on the 
Codes for halakhic decisions without examining the early 
authorities, and he insisted on the need to delve into the ori- 
gin and source of each law. He rejected the “casuistic method 
which does not accord with the halakhah”; he frequently em- 
phasized his trepidation and hesitation in laying down the 
law, referring to himself as mi-yirei horaah (“one who fears 
to state the halakhah”), a pun on moreh halakhah (“a teacher 
of halakhah”). In a problem concerning the permission of an 
agunah to remarry, he states that if “two more renowned hal- 
akhic authorities will agree with me, then I too will join them, 
but if not, then my words are null and void and I do not wish 
my decision to be relied upon” (responsa 3 in the appendix 
to Torat Yekutiel). Kohen cites Torah novellae of his son, Zevi 
Hirsch, the av bet din of Krotoschin (Krotoszyn), and of his 
father-in-law, Zevi Hirsch b. Abraham, the av bet din of Po- 
sen and Fuerth. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Graetz, Gesch, 11 (19007), index; J. Perles, 
in: MGwyJ, 14 (1865), 261; E.L. Landshuth, Toledot Anshei ha-Shem 
u-Fe'ulatam ba-Adat Berlin (1884), 85-89; E. Duckesz, Iwoh Lemos- 
chaw (1903), 63-74; S.M. Chones, Toledot ha-Posekim (1910), 417f.; 
Y. Wolfsberg, in: Arim ve-Immahot be- Yisrael, 2 (1948), 32f.; B. Katz, 
Rabbanut, Hasidut, Haskalah (1956), 220; Zinberg, Sifrut, 5 (1959), 
124-7; O. Wolfsberg-Aviad, Die Drei-Gemeinde (1960), 65f.; M. 
Samet, in: KS, 43 (1968), 430f. idem, in: Mehkarim ... le-Zekher Z. 


Avneri (1970), 246-8. 
[Yehoshua Horowitz] 
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KOHEN-ZEDEK, JOSEPH 


KOHEN, SAMI (1928- ), Turkish journalist. Born in Is- 
tanbul, the son of journalist and community leader Albert 
*Kohen, Sami Kohen’s first articles were published in his fa- 
ther’s journal, La Boz de Tiirkiye. After his father’s death he 
published a weekly newspaper in Turkish, Tiirkiyenin Sesi, 
between November 1949 and May 1950. He attended Istanbul 
University’s School of Journalism and was also trained in the 
US. He started his own career in 1950 in the newspaper Yeni 
Istanbul and two years later moved to Istanbul Ekspres, work- 
ing in the foreign news department. In 1954 he joined Milli- 
yet as foreign news editor. In 1982 he started writing a regu- 
lar daily column on international affairs and Turkey’s foreign 
policy which was highly regarded in Turkey and abroad. As 
a senior editor with more than 40 years of service, he is con- 
sidered the dean of Turkish journalists specializing in for- 
eign affairs. He is an active correspondent for Newsweek and 
Christian Science Monitor. Between 1950 and 2002 he was the 
Turkish correspondent for Maariv and from 1949 the Turkish 
correspondent for The Jewish Chronicle. His published works 
are Bugiinkii Japonya (1982) and Degisen Cin (1982). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Galante, “Veinte y cinco asnios de peri- 
odismo. La actividad jurnalistica de senior Albert Cohen; in: La Boz 
de Tiirkiye (Feb. 15, 1948), 231; M. Asayas and Y. Barokas, “Hep Ayni 
Cizgiyi Korumus Bir Gazeteci Sami Kohen, in: Salom, 20 (Nov. 20, 


1996). 
[Rifat Bali (2™4 ed.)] 


KOHEN-ZEDEK, JOSEPH (1827-1903), Hebrew poet, writer, 
and publicist. Kohen-Zedek, who was born in Lvov, studied 
rabbinics with Solomon *Kluger in Brody and S.J. Nathan- 
son in Lvov. He first engaged - unsuccessfully - in business 
and then turned to literature and journalism. He published 
a number of collections of his patriotic poetry in honor of 
the Austro-Hungarian emperor - from whom he received a 
gold medal for art and science in 1851 - and an anthology of 
contemporary poetry dedicated to Moses Montefiore, Neveh 
Kehillah (1864). Kohen-Zedek edited a number of more or 
less short-lived Hebrew periodicals: Meged Yerahim (4 is- 
sues, 1855-59), Ozar Hokhmah (3 issues, 1859-65), Ha- Yehudi 
ha-Nizhi (4 issues, 1866), and Or Torah (4 issues, 1874). His 
weekly Ha-Mevasser, which included a literary supplement, 
Ha-Nesher, was the first Hebrew paper in Galicia (1861-66); 
some of the best Hebrew writers and scholars contributed 
to it. He himself wrote in a lively and original melizah style. 
Following a dispute with one of his associates which led to a 
denunciation, Kohen-Zedek had to leave Austria in 1868. He 
went first to Frankfurt on the Main, and in 1875 to London, 
where he served as preacher to immigrant congregations. In 
London he wrote a number of mainly homiletic works, in- 
cluding Elef Alfin, a thousand-word eulogy on Chief Rabbi 
Nathan Adler, each word beginning with alef Of some schol- 
arly importance are his Sefat Emet (1879), a polemic against 
Michael *Rodkinson; Ohole Shem: Tents of Shem, Being an 
Account of the Trial of Jacob and Isaac of the City of Madrid in 
the Year 5202 (1883), on blood libels; Divrei ha-Yamim le-Mal- 
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khei Zarefat (1859), an edition of *Joseph ha-Kohen’s chronicle 
with Kohen-Zedek’s introduction; and Even Bohan (1865), an 
annotated edition of Kalonymus b. Kalonymus' satirical work. 
His Biographical Sketches of Eminent Jewish Families (1897) is 
in English. Kohen-Zedek maintained a lively correspondence 
with the leading rabbis and scholars of his time. He has been 
called “the last publicist of the Galician Haskalah” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Bader, Medinah va-Hakhamehah (1934), 


119-21; N. Sokolow, Ishim (19587), 205-13. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


KOHEN-ZEDEK BAR IVOMAI (or Ikhumai; 9‘ century), 
gaon of Sura from 838-48, succeeding R. Mesharshiya (or 
Moshe) Kahana after an interregnum of two years. Kohen- 
Zedek’s responsa, usually in Hebrew (rather than the Aramaic 
common to most of the geonim before him) and couched in 
succinct terms, encompass all aspects of halakhah, particu- 
larly laws of blessings and texts of the liturgy. He apparently 
devoted a whole work to the Passover seder. It is assumed that 
Kohen-Zedek was the first (even before *Natronai b. Hilai) to 
compose a prayer book. He was very careful not to force upon 
communities who turned to him for advice the customs which 
prevailed in the Babylonian academies. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abramson, Merkazim, 14; H. Tykoczyn- 
ski, Takanot Ha-Geonim (1959), passim; M. Havazelet, Ha-Rambam 
ve-ha-Geonim (1967), 162; Baron, Social’, 5 (1957), 30; 6 (1958), 446; 
Weiss, Dor, 4 (1904*), 38. 

[Meir Havazelet] 


KOHEN ZEDEK OF PUMBEDITA (10* century), gaon of 
Pumbedita from 917 to 936. Kohen Zedek was active in rais- 
ing the spiritual and material status of his academy, striving 
to make it the equal of *Sura. Before his time Pumbedita re- 
ceived only a third of the donations collected for the acade- 
mies and Sura two-thirds. As a result of his efforts they were 
divided equally. His appointment as head of the academy was 
fraught with controversy. After the death of Judah b. Sam- 
uel in 917, the scholars of the yeshivah, with the support of 
the court banker Aaron b. Amram, chose Mevasser Kahana 
b. Kimoi as head of the academy, while the exilarch David 
b. Zakkai selected Kohen Zedek. After their reconciliation 
and until the death of Mevasser in 922 or 925, both scholars 
served as geonim of Pumbedita, each in a separate academy. 
Kohen Zedek then served as the sole head of the yeshivah un- 
til his death. *Saadiah ben Joseph (Gaon), a member of his 
academy, received the title *alluf from Kohen Zedek. No re- 
sponsa of Kohen Zedek are extant and nothing is known of 
his teachings. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B.M. Levin (ed.), Iggeret Sherira Gaon (1921), 
119-20; Neubauer, Chronicles, 2 (1895), 78-80; L. Ginzberg, Geonica, 
1 (1909), 35, 38-66; H. Malter, Saadia Gaon (Eng. 1921), 104; Mann, 


in: Tarbiz, 5 (1933/34), 148-61. 
[Eliezer Bashan (Sternberg)] 


KOHL, HERBERT (1935—_), U.S. senator and owner of Mil- 
waukee Bucks basketball team. Kohl was born in Milwaukee, 
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Wisconsin, to Max and Mary, both immigrants (Max from 
Poland, Mary from Russia). He graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and was president of his Jewish fraternity 
Phi Lambda Phi, then earned an mBa at Harvard Business 
School. He served in the United States Army Reserves from 
1958 to 1964. 

Kohl, the third of four children, watched his father keep 
an exhausting schedule at the family’s small grocery. His par- 
ents instilled a pride and emphasis on education in the chil- 
dren as well as the importance of charity and helping others, 
both driving factors in the senator's life. His parents also hired 
an Orthodox rabbi to come to the family home daily for nearly 
ten years to instruct the children in the Torah and the Hebrew 
language. His Jewish background and culture remain an inspi- 
ration for much of his work for charity and in the Senate. 

Kohl got his start in business with his family’s retail op- 
eration, which he watched grow from his father’s small grocery 
on Milwaukee's south side to larger department stores and en- 
tire shopping centers. In 1972 the family sold 80 percent of the 
company’s stock to a British retailer, though Herb ran Kohl 
Corporation until 1979 when the remaining stock was sold. He 
purchased the Milwaukee Bucks after the sale of Kohl Corpo- 
ration and began to support more philanthropic pursuits. 

A respected businessman, Kohl ventured into politics in 
the 1970s when he became chairman of the Wisconsin State 
Democratic Party from 1975 to 1977. In 1988, he spent nearly 
$7 million of his own funds running for the U.S. Senate seat 
vacated by retiring William Proxmire. 

In the Senate, Kohl was known for his attention to chil- 
dren's issues, supporting issues relating to working parents 
and child nutrition. Kohl worked to pass the Child Care In- 
frastructure Act, a law signed in 2001 that encourages private 
companies to create child care options for their employees by 
way of on-site or near-site day care centers. Other causes to 
which Kohl was dedicated are Wisconsin farming, anti-crime 
legislation, and particularly laws that protect children from 
criminal acts. 

Senator Kohl served on three committees. His Senate 
Appropriations Committee appointment allowed him to work 
on several subcommittees, including those that benefited ed- 
ucation and human services initiatives in his home state. His 
work on the Special Committee on Aging included introduc- 
ing a Nursing Home Safety Bill that would hold caregivers 
accountable in the case of abuse of a resident. On the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, Kohl’s focus was on crime prevention 
programs, consumer protection issues, and confirmation of 
the most qualified federal judges. 

It is estimated that Kohl has donated more than $1 mil- 
lion each year, often with no recognition, and his own fortunes 
fund the Herb Kohl Foundation, which awards educational 
scholarships and grants. 

[Lisa Deshantz-Cook (2"4 ed.)] 


KOHLBACH, BERTALAN (1866-1944), Hungarian Liberal 
rabbi and scholar of Jewish-Hungarian folklore. Kohlbach was 
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born in Liptoszentmiklos, Hungary, into a family of rabbis. 
In 1890, he became rabbi of the Conservative community of 
Temesvar. Six years later, he resigned as a result of opposition 
to his Reform views, and he taught secondary school in vari- 
ous Hungarian cities. Kohlbach was one of the pioneers in 
folklore research in Hungary. Of his writings on Jewish folk- 
lore, only extracts were published in German and Hebrew pe- 
riodicals. He also wrote on the Jewish archaeological mate- 
rial in the Hungarian Museum; he described the Hasmonean 
coins of the Jewish Museum of Budapest, of which he was a 
founder; and he wrote on classical philology, archaeology, and 
general education. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Scheiber, in: Az Orszdgos Rabbi Egyesiilet 


Ertesit6je (Dec. 1948), 15-19. 
[Baruch Yaron] 


KOHLER, KAUFMANN (1843-1926), U.S. Reform rabbi 
and president of Hebrew Union College. Kaufmann Kohler 
was born in Fuerth, Bavaria, long known as a center of rab- 
binic learning, and was himself descended from rabbinic 
stock. He pursued rabbinical studies from an early age and 
in 1862 entered the gymnasium at Frankfurt. While in that 
city he came under the influence of Samson Raphael *Hirsch, 
champion of Neo-Orthodoxy, and, though later diverging 
sharply from his viewpoint, never ceased to pay tribute to 
his influence. Kohler pursued his university studies at Ber- 
lin and Erlangen, receiving a doctorate in 1867. His university 
studies had shattered Kohler’s Orthodoxy and his doctoral 
thesis, Der Segen Jacobs (1867), took such a radical view- 
point that no rabbinic position was open to him. For a time 
he continued his studies at Leipzig with a view to enter- 
ing the academic world, but, warmly recommended by the 
German Reform leader Abraham *Geiger, Kohler accepted 
the office of rabbi of Congregation Beth El, Detroit (1869). 
In 1871 he moved to Sinai Congregation, Chicago (where 
he introduced Sunday services in 1874), and in 1879 he suc- 
ceeded his father-in-law, David *Einhorn, at Temple Beth El, 
New York. 

Kohler emerged as a national champion of Reform Juda- 
ism in 1885 when, replying to attacks by Alexander *Kohut, he 
published a series of sermons entitled Backward or Forward 
(1885). The outcome was his convening of the Pittsburgh Con- 
ference of Reform Rabbis and its adoption of a radical pro- 
gram on the basis of Kohler’s draft. In 1903 Kohler was ap- 
pointed president of *Hebrew Union College and set about 
immediately to improve the curriculum and to bring fresh 
talent to the faculty. His dealings were not always diplomatic, 
and he was soon involved in a clash with several members of 
the faculty on the subject of Zionism, which he opposed. He 
became the chief spokesman for classical Reform. His major 
theological work was Jewish Theology Systematically and His- 
torically Considered (1918; repub. 1968), which traces Jewish 
thought from the perspective of 19'"-century Reform Judaism. 
He revamped the curriculum, introduced biblical criticism 
and reduced the time spent on Talmud, but also held daily 
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services and taught reverence through study. Under his pres- 
idency the College moved to a new, spacious setting. Upon 
his retirement, Kohler received the title of president emeritus 
(1921) and returned to New York. 

Throughout his career Kohler showed wide scholarly 
interests and prodigious industry as a researcher and writer. 
When Studies in Jewish Literature Issued in Honor of Pro- 
fessor Kaufmann Kohler on the Occasion of his 70" Birth- 
day was published in 1913, 801 of his articles were listed in 
the bibliography. He was editor of the department of phi- 
losophy and theology of the Jewish Encyclopedia, to which 
he contributed 300 articles, and a member of the board 
of editors of the yps English translation of the Bible. His 
Studies, Addresses and Personal Papers (1931) was published 
posthumously. 

Kohler was an active member of the Central Conference 
of American Rabbis and his learning and position enabled him 
to exercise a significant influence on the trend of American 
Reform Judaism in his day. He was an unusual combination 
of rationalist and believer. The evolutionary theory of Charles 
Darwin exercised an important influence on his thinking. 
Man, Kohler declared in 1874 “... is driven by the creative 
forces farther and farther away from his root, away from his 
natural origin, toward the higher, the infinite; away from the 
transient shell towards the eternal ... everything that stamps 
man as man ... our entire culture has grown from rude begin- 
nings into ever higher perfection” With this he combined a 
strong belief that the task of the Jew was to lead the world to 
a universal religion and that the Messianic era was approach- 
ing in his own day. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Philipson, in: aJHSP, 31 (1928), 268-71; idem, 
in: CCARY, 36 (1926), 170-7; Enelow, in: AJYB, 28 (1926-27), 235-60; 
R.J. Marx, Kaufmann Kohler as Reformer (1951); J.L. Blau, in: K. 
Kohler, Jewish Theology (1968), xi-xii. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: K.M. 
Olitzky, L.J. Sussman and M.H. Stern, Reform Judaism: A Biogrpahi- 
cal Dictionary and Sourcebook (1993). 


[Sefton D. Temkin / Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


KOHLER, MAX JAMES (1871-1934), U.S. attorney, specialist 
in immigration and naturalization law, and communal leader. 
Kohler, the son of Kaufmann *Kohler, was born in Detroit. He 
served as assistant U.S. district attorney in the southern dis- 
trict of New York from 1894 to 1898. He then entered private 
law practice as defender of the legal and public rights of im- 
migrants, naturalized citizens, and aliens, taking up test cases 
and hardship cases particularly and arguing them in appeals 
to the highest courts, including the U.S. Supreme Court. In 
his quest to define and extend these rights and to clarify the 
law, he represented various national Jewish organizations at 
legislative and executive agency hearings on issues in natural- 
ization and immigration law, and publicized the problems of 
new citizens and aliens in pamphlets and educational articles 
for the press. In these tasks he was associated with Oscar S. 
*Straus, Louis *Marshall, and Simon *Wolf. 

Kohler was concomitantly a dedicated student of his- 
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tory and contributed articles to the Jewish Encyclopedia and 
Publications of the American Jewish Historical Society on early 
American Jewish history and the struggle for Jewish eman- 
cipation, particularly as carried on at postwar congresses 
in Europe in the 19" and early 20 centuries. His Immigra- 
tion and Aliens in the United States: Studies of American Im- 
migration Laws and the Legal Status of Aliens in the United 
States was published in 1936. Kohler served on the commis- 
sion on Ellis Island and Immigrant Relief in 1933. He was a 
member of and held office in many Jewish organizations, in- 
cluding the American Jewish Historical Society (to which 
he bequeathed his unpublished writings, his library, and his 
law briefs). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Lehman, in; AJYB, 37 (1935), 21-25; E.D. 
Coleman, in: AJHSP, 34 (1937), 165-263 (bibl.). 


[Isidore S. Meyer] 


KOHN, ABRAHAM (1807-1848), Austrian rabbi and maskil. 
Born in Zaluzany, Bohemia, he became a disciple of Naphtali 
Herz *Homberg in Prague. After serving as rabbi in Hohen- 
ems, in 1844 he became a preacher in Lemberg (Lvov), where 
he was known as an extremist maskil in his conduct and re- 
ligious outlook. Appointed district rabbi, Kohn headed the 
*Reform movement and propagated its ideas throughout 
Galicia. Kohn also attempted to influence the authorities to 
prohibit Jews from wearing their traditional dress and ob- 
serving traditional customs, and, in particular, to act against 
the existence of the hadarim. He founded a modern Jewish 
school in Lvov modeled on German Haskalah lines. In 1846, 
he founded a Reform temple, thus aggravating the dissen- 
sion of the Orthodox sector whose representatives opposed 
him unremittingly. Kohn gave the impetus to press for abo- 
lition of the kasher meat tax and *candle tax, in connection 
with which he traveled with a special delegation to Vienna 
in order to submit a petition to the emperor. His leading 
opponent, Jacob Naphtali Herz *Bernstein, tried to obtain 
Kohn’s dismissal from the office of district rabbi. A number 
of attempts were made to humiliate him and also to assault 
him. After Kohn and his son died from food poisoning, mur- 
der was suspected. An investigation was ordered by the au- 
thorities, and the leaders of the Orthodox sector, Bernstein 
and Hirsh Orenstein, were arrested. After a time, both were 
released for lack of evidence. Kohn published textbooks; 
his sermons were published by his son Jacob (in Jeshurun, 
1856). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Kohn, Leben und Wirken Abr. Kohn (1885); 
N.M. Gelber, in: EG, 4 (Sefer Lwow, 1956), 231, 235 ff. J.L. Tenenbaum, 


Galitsye Mayn Alte Heym (1952). 
[Moshe Landau] 


KOHN, EUGENE (1887-1977), U.S. Reconstructionist rabbi 
and editor. Kohn, who was born in Newark, New Jersey, 
earned his B.A. from New York University (1907) and was 
ordained by the Jewish Theological Seminary in 1912. He oc- 
cupied pulpits, perhaps not quite successfully, in Baltimore, 
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Maryland (1912-18); Perth Amboy, New Jersey (1921-23); Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin (1923-26); Youngstown, Ohio (1926-29); 
Bayonne, New Jersey (1929-34); and St. Albans, New York 
(1936-39); and served on the staff of Young Judea. Associated 
with the Reconstructionist movement from its inception, he 
played an important role in its development as the first man- 
aging editor of its magazine Reconstructionist from 1938 until 
his retirement in 1963. During the 1930s and 1940s, The Re- 
sonstructionist attracted some of the leading religious think- 
ers of the era; it was provocative, stimulating, and quite con- 
troversial. Kohn also edited the Reconstructionist Press, as 
resident administrator and ideologist. He edited Shir Hadash 
(1939), a book of readings and prayers; The New Haggadah 
(1941); The Reconstructionist Prayer Book (1948; with M.M. 
Kaplan and I. Eisenstein); Faith of America (1951), a book of 
readings for the celebration of American holidays (with M. 
M. Kaplan and Paul Williams); American Jewry - The Tercen- 
tennary and After (1955); and co-edited Mordecai M. Kaplan: 
An Evaluation (1952). Kohn wrote: A Manual for Teaching Bib- 
lical History (1917); The Future of Judaism in America (1934); 
Religion and Humanity (1953); and Good to be a Jew (1959). 
He also wrote The Future of Judaism in America (1934) and 
Religious Humanism (1953), which was a staunch defense of 
Reconstructionism. 

[Jack Reimer / Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


KOHN, HANS (1891-1971), U.S. historian and political sci- 
entist. Born in Prague, Kohn was an active member of *Bar 
Kochba, the Zionist student group led by Hugo (Shemuel) 
*Bergmann. He joined the Austrian army at the outbreak of 
World War 1 and was taken prisoner by the Russians in 1915. 
He remained in captivity in Samarkand and later in Sibe- 
ria, and returned to Prague in 1920. Kohn was secretary to 
the Comité des Délégations Juives at the Paris Peace Con- 
ference in 1920-21 and from 1921 to 1925 lived mainly in 
London, working for the *Keren Hayesod. He was in Jeru- 
salem from 1925 to 1929 when he returned to Europe, and 
in 1931 went to the U.S.A. From 1934 to 1949 he was profes- 
sor of history at Smith College, and from 1949 to 1962 at the 
City College of New York. Kohn was a prolific writer with 
more than 30 books to his credit. He was one of the ma- 
jor scholars of modern nationalism to which he was first 
drawn in the last years of the Austrian Empire and also by 
the Zionist movement, but later he differed on the Arab ques- 
tion. His major work is The Idea of Nationalism (1944), later 
continued by The Age of Nationalism (1962), and Prelude to 
Nation-States (1967), and he wrote on modern history and 
historiography. Kohn was the author of works on Martin Bu- 
ber, Heinrich Heine, and Zionist ideology and politics; he 
edited writings by Ahad Ha-Am (Nationalism and the Jew- 
ish Ethic, 1962). In 1921 Kohn translated the second edition 
of J. Klausner’s History of Modern Hebrew Literature into 
German. His autobiography (Living in a World Revolution) 
was published in 1964. It contains a list of his publications 
(pp. 357-60). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Orbis, 10 (winter 1967), special issue dedi- 
cated to Hans Kohn, incl. bibl.; S.J. Kunitz (ed.), Twentieth Century 
Authors (1955), first suppl.; Times Literary Supplement (London, Oct. 


19, 1946). 
[Edwin Emanuel Gutmann] 


KOHN, JACOB (1881-1968), U.S. Conservative rabbi, scholar, 
and educator. Kohn was born in Newark, New Jersey, and 
was ordained at the Jewish Theological Seminary (1907). He 
earned a doctor of Hebrew letters at the Seminary in 1917. After 
leading the Adath Jeshurun Congregation in Syracuse, New 
York (1908), Rabbi Kohn served Ansche Chesed Congrega- 
tion in Manhattan, New York (1911-31). Located on the West 
Side, his congregation introduced decorum, mixed seating, 
and a choir. Many a student at the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary would attend these services as part of their rabbinic ex- 
perience, contrasting Kohn with Mordecai *Kaplan. Among 
those, whose career in the rabbinate Kohn guided, was Mil- 
ton *Steinberg. In 1931 he moved to Los Angeles, which was 
then growing into a Jewish community of substance, to be- 
gin at the ripe age of 50 a long career as rabbi of Sinai Tem- 
ple. Learned and scholarly, Kohn became associated with the 
newly founded *University of Judaism (1947), where he was 
dean of the graduate school and professor of theology until 
his death. He was president of the Alumni Association of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary, the precursor of the Rabbinical 
Assembly. He helped edit the Conservative Movement’s Fes- 
tival Prayer Book and was a member of the commission that 
prepared its Sabbath and Festival Prayerbook in 1946. Kohn 
wrote Modern Problems of Jewish Parents (1932), and later 
in his career he wrote Moral Life of Man - Its Philosophical 
Foundations (1956) and Evolution as Revelation (1963). Kohn 
also contributed many articles to philosophical journals and 
to periodicals dealing with Jewish life and thought. In addi- 
tion to his scholarly interests, he was active in the affairs of 
the Jewish community, serving on the Overseas Committee 
of the Jewish Welfare Board in leadership positions during 
World War 1, and in the Rabbinical Assembly, the Los Ange- 
les Zionist District, and the Jewish Community Council and 
its affiliated organizations. He was a leading voice of Conser- 
vative Judaism in Los Angeles when the modern day Los An- 
geles Jewish community was being formed in the prewar and 
immediate postwar years. 

[Max Vorspan / Michael Berenbaum (2 ed.)] 


KOHN, JINDRICH (1874-1935), Czech political writer and 
philosopher. A lawyer by profession, Kohn was the author of 
scores of essays and articles on political, sociological, histori- 
cal, and philosophical subjects. Only a few of his studies, such 
as Politika a pravo (“Politics and Law,’ 1910) and Co jest a co 
neni pravo sebeurceni (“What is and what is not the Right of 
Self-determination,’ 1919), were published in book form dur- 
ing his lifetime. The originality of his thought and breadth of 
his interests became fully appreciated only when his essays 
and lectures were collected and published posthumously in 
1936 as Asimilace a véky (“Assimilation and the Ages”). Kohn 
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developed a philosophy of assimilation as a permanent pro- 
cess of progressive adaptation of man to changing conditions. 
Adapting his philosophy to the Jewish question, Kohn became 
the leading ideologist of Jewish assimilation in Czechoslova- 
kia without ever becoming a militant opponent of Zionism. 
He gave a summary of his assimilationist historiography in 
JGGJC, 2 (1930), 1-16 (“Soziologische Einfuehrungsskizzae in 
die Geschichtsschreibung des Judentums in der cechoslovakis- 
chen Republik’). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: O. Donath: Zidé a Zidovstvi v ceské literature 
19. a 20. stoleti, 2 vols. (1923-30); Hostovsky, in: Jews in Czechoslova- 
kia, 1 (1968), 444; F. Thieberger, in: Czechoslovakian Jewry, Past and 


Future (1943), 24-27. 
[Avigdor Dagan] 


KOHN, LEO (Yehudah Pinhas; 1894-1961), Israeli scholar 
and diplomat. Born in Frankfurt, Germany, Kohn settled in 
Palestine in 1921. For 27 years he was at the center of Zionist 
and Israeli diplomatic activity. In 1932 he went to Dublin where 
he wrote a study of the constitution of the Irish Free State. 
From 1934 he was political secretary of the Jewish Agency 
and from 1948 to 1952 political adviser to Chaim Weizmann. 
From the establishment of the State (1948) until his death, 
Kohn served as political adviser to the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs. In recognition of his services he was given the personal 
rank of ambassador in 1958. From 1953 he also held the chair 
of international relations at the Hebrew University. His draft 
constitution for Israel was adopted as the basis for the delib- 
erations of the Constitution Commission of the State Council 
in 1948. Kohn’s draft constitution stipulated Israel’s historical 
claim to Erez Israel, followed Jewish teachings on the sanctity 
of human life and the dignity of man, and rejected the death 
penalty and all forms of degrading punishment. However, the 
*Knesset decided to legislate a series of Basic Laws that would 
eventually be consolidated into a written constitution. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.G. Mc-Donald, My Mission in Israel (1951); 
D. Horowitz, State in the Making (1953); M. Davis (ed.), Israel, its Role 
in Civilization (1955); M. Sharett, Yoman Medini 1936 (1968). 


[Shmuel Bendor] 


KOHN, MAIER (1802-1875), German cantor and teacher. 
Born in Schwabach, Bavaria, Kohn opened a school for Jewish 
girls in Munich in 1825 and in 1832 was a member of a com- 
mittee organizing a choir “for improving the standard of the 
divine service.” He became assistant cantor in Munich, and in 
1839 the choir committee of the Munich synagogue published 
his book, Vollstaendiger Jahrgang von Terzett- und Chorgesa- 
engen der Synagoge in Muenchen, containing his own com- 
positions and others for a choir of three or four voices. This 
was the first modern collection of synagogue melodies and 
included many traditional songs. Kohn also left a manuscript 
dated 1870, Der Vorbeter in der Synagoge von Muenchen, deal- 
ing with weekday, Sabbath, and festival prayers in which he 
expressed his intention of collecting ancient forms of hazzanut 
without modernizing them. Both his published work and his 
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1870 manuscript were used by *Idelsohn as source material 
for volume seven of his Melodienschatz. 

BIBLIOGRAPHy: Idelsohn, Melodien, vol. 7; id., Music, index; 
Friedmann, Lebensbilder, 2 (1921), 43-48; Sendrey, Music, index; Di 
Geshikhte fun Khazones (1924), 209. 

[Joshua Leib Neeman] 


KOHN, PINCHAS (1867-1942), Orthodox leader. A pupil of 
Azriel *Hildesheimer, Kohn served as district rabbi at Ans- 
bach, Bavaria, from 1896 to 1916. During World War 1 he be- 
came an adviser on Jewish affairs to the military government 
established by Germany in occupied Poland. When working 
in Warsaw under Ludwig *Haas, Kohn was largely respon- 
sible for instituting the Polish Jewish community statutes 
which remained in force until 1939. His activities were vio- 
lently opposed by Zionists in Poland and Germany. From 1919 
to 1938 Kohn directed the office of the *Agudat Israel World 
Organization in Vienna, subsequently settling in Jerusalem. 
Apart from contributing regularly to the Orthodox press, 
Kohn was, from 1913 to 1920, coeditor with S. *Breuer of the 
Orthodox Juedische Monatshefte (inv 3iv wi), and wrote 
two novels, Joél Gern; der Werdegang eines juedischen Mannes 
(1912; under the pseudonym Kopi), and Kosbi Salonaé (1932; 
under the pseudonym Sanon). He also published a volume 
of memoirs. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Rosenheim, Zikhronot (1955), 87, 216-20; A. 
Carlebach, Adass Yeshurun of Cologne (1964), 55ff.; idem, in: LBYB, 6 
(1961), 60-121; H. Schwab, Chachme Ashkenaz (Eng., 1964), 86. 


KOHN, SALOMON (1825-1904), Prague German-language 
novelist. Despite their illogical plots, his books were avidly 
read, frequently reprinted, and translated into many lan- 
guages. As he signed his books S.K. only, he later had difficulty 
in establishing his copyright. His first short story, Kaddisch 
vor Kol Nidre, was published in Wolf *Pascheles’ Sippurim in 
1847. His most famous work was the novel Gabriel (18547), set 
in the period of the Thirty-Years War. His Prager Ghettobilder 
(1884') and Neue Ghettobilder (1886') are valuable documents 
on Jewish life in 18'- and 19'+-century Prague. A strictly ob- 
servant Jew, he was a member of the board of the Prague com- 
munity for 4o years. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Kohut, Beruehmte israelitische Maenner 
und Frauen, 2 (1901), 29-31; V. Marcus, in: Kalenda? cesko-zidovsky, 
52. (1932/33), 162-5; Véstnik zidovské ndbozenské obce v Praze, 27:1 
(1965), 9; Oesterreichisches biographisches Lexikon, 4 (1969), 66-67 
(with bibliography). 


KOHN, SAMUEL (1841-1920), Hungarian rabbi and scholar. 
Kohn, born in Baja, Hungary, was the grandson of Eliakim 
*Goetz-Schwerin. He studied at A. *Hildesheimer’s yeshivah 
in Eisenstadt and later at the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
Breslau and at the University of Breslau. He served as rabbi 
in Budapest from 1866 to 1905, when he was appointed chief 
rabbi. As an influential member of the 1868-69 Jewish Con- 
gress of Hungary, he was one of those responsible for the es- 
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tablishment of the Jewish Theological Seminary in Budapest. 
In his research Kohn dealt first with the Samaritans, but his 
major and lasting contribution was his work on the history of 
Jews in Hungary, Héber kutforrdsok és adatok Magyarorszag 
torténetéhez (“Hebrew Sources and Data Relating to the His- 
tory of Hungary,’ 1881) and, especially, A zsidok torténete Mag- 
yarorszagon... (“History of the Jews in Hungary,’ 1884). Kohn 
prepared material for a second volume treating the period af- 
ter 1526, but this remained unpublished. Kohn also cataloged 
the Hebrew manuscripts in the Hungarian National Library 
(see MwJ, 4 (1877), 76-104; also in Magyar Kényvszemle; repr. 
separately in both Ger. and Hung.) and wrote an important 
study, Mordechai ben Hillel, sein Leben und seine Schriften 
(1878), on the life of the 13'-century codifier and martyr. He 
was one of the first rabbis in Budapest to give sermons in Hun- 
garian. He edited a collection of sermons entitled Zsinagégai 
sz6noklatok (1875). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Emlékkényv néhai Dr. Kohn Samuel... (1941); 
Z. Grossmann, in: Magyar Zsidé Szemle, 37 (1920), 1-5; M. Weisz, 
ibid., 5-11; M. Brann, Geschichte des Juedisch-Theologischen Seminars, 


Breslau (1904), 173 ff. 
[Alexander Scheiber] 


KOHN, THEODOR (1845-1915), prince-archbishop of *Olo- 
mouc (1892-1904). Kohn’s father, a peasant in a Moravian 
village, had been baptized at the age of three. Entering the 
priesthood in 1871, Kohn subsequently became a professor of 
canon law, publishing many articles in his field. From 1883 he 
was chancellor of the bishopric of Olomouc and in 1892 be- 
came prince-archbishop. In 1893, commenting on blood libels 
at Holesov and Kojetin, he called antisemitism a “sickly con- 
dition that only time can heal.” After anonymous attacks on 
him in a Czech newspaper (1903), he was accused of trying to 
discover the identity of the author by violating the secrecy of 
the confessional. Kohn, who himself had expressed the anti- 
Jewish views then prevalent in the Catholic Church, became 
the object of an unrestrained campaign of racial antisemitism 
and his palace was raided. As a result he was forced to retire. 
He willed his fortune to the newly founded Czech university 
in Brno. Anecdotes featuring Kohn were very popular in the 
Hapsburg lands. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Frankl-Gruen, Geschichte der Juden in 
Kremsier, 2 (1898), 102-8; B. Muenz, in: Liberales Judentum, 8 (1916), 
113-4; J.S. Bloch, Reminiscences (1923), 166-77; Oesterreichisches Bi- 
ographisches Lexikon, s.v.; F. Engel-Janosi, Oesterreich und der Va- 
tikan 1846-1918, 2 (1960), 56-78; J.S. Machar, Arcibiskup Theodor 


Kohn (1927). 
[Meir Lamed] 


KOHN, WALTER (1923-_), U.S. physicist and Nobel laureate. 
Kohn was born in Vienna where he attended the Akademische 
Gymnasium. He moved to the Jewish Chajes Gymnasium 
where he received exceptional teaching in mathematics from 
Dr. Victor Sabbath and in physics from Dr. Emil Nohel, both 
of whom perished in the Holocaust. After the Nazi annexa- 
tion of Austria, he reached England on the *Kindertransport 
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in August 1939 but left for Canada in July 1940. After periods 
of internment in both countries of refuge he graduated and 
next received his master’s degree in mathematics and physics 
at the University of Toronto in shortened courses interrupted 
by service in the Canadian Army (1941-46). He gained his 
Ph.D. from Harvard University for work on variational prin- 
ciples under the guidance of Julian Schwinger (1948). He was 
a fellow in Schwinger’s department (1948-50) followed by an 
initial period at the Carnegie Institute of Technology in Pitts- 
burgh (1949-51) before he went as a visiting research worker 
to Niels Bohr’s laboratory at the Institute of Experimental 
Physics in Copenhagen on a National Research Council Fel- 
lowship (1951-52). He returned as professor to the Carnegie 
and regular collaboration with Bell Laboratories (1952-60) 
before moving to the University of California at San Diego 
(1960-79). He then moved to the University of California at 
Santa Barbara, initially to direct the National Science Foun- 
dation’s Institute for Theoretical Physics (1979-84) and sub- 
sequently as professor of physics (1984-91), where he became 
emeritus research professor. Kohn developed mathematical 
models and computational techniques for applying quantum 
mechanics to chemistry. His density functional theory based 
on electrons’ spatial distribution made it possible to describe 
the bonding of atoms and thereby to study the structure and 
function of complex molecules. These principles are now used 
universally. He remained active in that field. He was awarded 
the Nobel Prize for chemistry (1998) jointly with John Pople. 
His other honors include the National Medal of Science (1988), 
the UNESCO Gold Medal (1998), fellowship of the U.S. Acad- 
emy of Sciences, and foreign membership of the Royal So- 
ciety of London. He was a visiting professor at the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem (1970) and a member of the Board 
of Governors of the Weizmann Institute from 1996. He also 
had a sustained interest in the Pugwash organization and in 
other world issues such as population pressure on resources. 
The father of his second wife, Mara, was Roman Vishniac, the 
noted photographer of Eastern Europe. 


[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


KOHS, SAMUEL CALMIN (1890-1984), U.S. social worker 
and psychologist. Kohs was born in New York City. He be- 
gan his career as a psychologist with the Portland, Oregon, 
Court of Domestic Relations (1919-24). In 1925 he founded 
the Oakland, California, Placement and Guidance Service. 
He taught at a number of colleges, including Reed College 
(1918-22) and the University of Oregon extension division 
(1919-22) and in 1929 returned to New York to serve as chair- 
man of the Department of Social Technology at the Gradu- 
ate School of Jewish Social Work, a post he held for ten years. 
In 1929 Kohs also became editor of the Jewish Social Service 
Quarterly. He served as chairman of the board of directors of 
*yIvo in 1937-40, and from 1938 to 1940 he was director of 
the Resettlement Division of the National Refugee Service in 
New York City. In 1940 Kohs was appointed director of the 
Refugee Service Committee in Los Angeles, where he also 
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did war statistical work for the Jewish Welfare Board. He was 
the administrative field secretary of its western states section 
(1941-56), evolving the “distinctive Jewish names” method of 
identifying Jewish populations for his Jewish War Records of 
World War 11 (1946). Kohs was active in Jewish charity work 
on the East and West coasts, serving as director of the Jewish 
Welfare Federation of Oakland, California (1924-26), initiat- 
ing the first national Jewish welfare fund in 1926, and serving 
as director of the Federation of Jewish Charities in Brooklyn, 
New York (1928-33). From 1956 on he served as a consultant 
in psychological and social services. Kohs’ authoritative work 
ranges over the philosophy of social work, ethnic differentials 
and value systems, the non-verbal measurement of intelligence 
and non-verbal manifestations of mental development, and 
the psychology and education of mentally retarded and physi- 
cally handicapped children. His Block Design Test, which he 
introduced in 1918, is incorporated into the Wechsler-Bel- 
levue, one of the most widely used U.S. tests of intelligence, 
and is employed in testing the blind and determining brain 
injury. The term “Kohs blocks” has been coined to denote 
the set of small colored blocks that are used to form test pat- 
terns in psychodiagnostic examinations. In 1923 his book In- 
telligence Measurement: A Psychological and Statistical Study 
Based Upon the Block-Design Tests was published. Kohs also 
designed the 1Q Slide Rule, a device that eliminates the arith- 
metic computation of the intelligence quotient from chrono- 
logical and mental age scales. 

His Roots of Social Work (1966) emphasizes “the defi- 
ciencies of an exclusively secular approach” to social work 
and suggests that, as the group is the source of values, sec- 
tarian differences in approach may contribute to the practice 
of casework. 


KOHUT, Hungarian-American family. ALEXANDER KOHUT 
(1842-1894) was a rabbi and scholar. He was born in Felegy- 
haza (Kiskunfelegyhaza, Hungary). He earned his doctorate 
in Oriental languages at the University of Leipzig in 1865, and 
was ordained at the Breslau Seminary in 1867. After graduation 
he served as rabbi in Stuhlweissenburg (Szekesfehervar, Hun- 
gary). While there he was county superintendent of schools, 
the first Jew to hold this position. At Budapest in 1868, the 
Congress of Jewish Notables elected Kohut secretary. In 1872 
he became chief rabbi of Fuenfkirchen (Pecs, Hungary), where 
he remained for eight years. He was appointed to the Hun- 
garian parliament by the prime minister as representative of 
the Jews, but shortly thereafter (1885) he left for the United 
States to serve as rabbi of Congregation Ahabath Chesed in 
New York. 

Kohut'’s reputation as rabbi and scholar had preceded 
him and he was warmly welcomed. He became involved in 
the struggle between the traditionalists and Reform. Out of 
this controversy came his Ethics of the Fathers (1885, 19207), 
which established the traditionalists’ position. Kohut played 
a major role in the establishment of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary and taught Midrash and talmudic methodology 
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there. He was one of the first scholars to write about the Ye- 
menite Midrashim, in his Notes on...Commentary to the Pen- 
tateuch...by Aboo Manzir al-Dhamari... (1892). 

His greatest work was the Arukh ha-Shalem (8 vols., 
1878-92), a lexicon of talmudic terms which Solomon *Schech- 
ter called “the greatest and finest specimen of Hebrew learn- 
ing ever produced by a Jew on this continent.’ In form it is 
a new scholarly edition of the Arukh of *Nathan b. Jehiel of 
Rome, but in fact it is a path-finding contribution to talmudic 
philology in which Kohut offers etymologies and additional 
sources which exhibit his wide knowledge of Oriental and 
classical languages. In his introduction he investigated the 
sources of the Arukh, the biographies of its author’s teachers, 
and the quotations therefrom mentioned in the works of early 
and late commentators. With every entry in the Arukh ha- 
Shalem, there is a German translation of the title, as well as an 
etymological explanation of the words. This was followed by 
proofs and a discussion on the different versions found in the 
manuscripts. Kohut shows a special preference for Persian and 
he enlarges on the etymological presentations from that lan- 
guage. A volume of supplementary comments, Tosefet Arukh 
ha-Shalem (1937), was prepared by Samuel Krauss, Bernhard 
Geiger, Louis Ginzberg, Immanuel Loew, and Benjamin Mur- 
melstein. In the Tosefet Arukh ha-Shalem, some of the exag- 
gerated presentations of the Arukh ha-Shalem were corrected 
by B. Geiger (for example, in the entry anbag, which Kohut 
derives from the Persian, Geiger notes that this is etymologi- 
cally inadmissible). The derivations from the Greek were also 
corrected in many cases by the editors of the Tosefet.... In ar- 
ranging the entries, Kohut did not show a consistency in the 
spelling of words, and this is at times a source of difficulty in 
finding required entries. His etymological work in another 
field consisted of a critical discussion on the translation of the 
Torah into Persian by Jacob b. Joseph Tavus (Leipzig, 1871). 

Alexander’s second wife, REBECCA (1864-1951), was an 
educator, vocational expert, and community leader. Born in 
Kaschau (Kosice, Slovakia), she was the daughter of Rabbi 
Albert *Bettelheim. Rebecca was taken by her family to the 
United States in 1867. In 1887 she married Alexander, who 
had recently lost his first wife and had eight children to care 
for. When Alexander died seven years later, she undertook 
to support the family by giving a series of lectures on Jewish 
topics, held at the home of Mrs. Jacob H. *Schiff. In 1899 she 
founded the short-lived Kohut School for Girls; later she be- 
came a director of the Columbia Grammar School. She was 
president of the New York Council of Jewish Women from 
1897 to 1901, and in 1914 headed the Young Women’s Hebrew 
Association's employment bureau. Recognized for special 
competence in the problems of the unemployed, she was ap- 
pointed to the Federal Employment Clearing House in 1917, 
and in 1931 to the New York State Employment Service Advi- 
sory Commission. She served in 1932 on the State Joint Leg- 
islative Commission on Unemployment. In 1942 she became 
president of the World Congress of Jewish Women; she also 
played a leading role in the American Women’s Association, 
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the Vocational Service for Juniors, and the Bureau of Jewish 
Social Research. Her books include the autobiographical My 
Portion (1925) and More Yesterdays (1950), and George Alex- 
ander Kohut: His Memoir (1936). 

GEORGE ALEXANDER (1874-1933), one of Alexander’s 
sons, was also an educator. He was born at Szekesfehervar 
and went to New York with his father in 1885. When his fa- 
ther died he returned to Europe for three years to study at the 
Hochschule fuer die Wissenschaft des Judentums and at the 
university in Berlin. He was ordained in the United States in 
1897 by Bernard *Felsenthal and served as rabbi for three years 
in Dallas, Texas. Desiring a broader role as an educator, Kohut 
left for New York City, where he was a teacher and for a time 
assistant librarian at the Jewish Theological Seminary. From 
1902 to 1912 he served as school principal at Temple Emanu- 
El. He founded the Kohut School for Boys and was its head in 
1909-18; he also headed Camp Kohut (1907-26), the Children’s 
University School and the Dalton High School (1924-26), and 
the Columbia Grammar School (1920-33). 

Kohut sought to encourage Jewish scholarship in a num- 
ber of ways. Through the Alexander Kohut Memorial Founda- 
tion, which he set up in 1915, he helped sponsor the publication 
of important works. In 1919 he presented the 8,o00-volume 
Alexander Kohut Memorial Collection to Yale University li- 
brary. His own 4,000-volume library was bequeathed to the 
American Jewish Historical Society, the Kohut Memorial 
Collection at Yale, and the Jewish Institute of Religion, where 
he was a trustee. He compiled the Italian index to his father’s 
Arukh ha-Shalem, edited Semitic Studies in Memory of Alex- 
ander Kohut (1897), and published Morituri: A Reminiscence 
of My Father (1907). His many scholarly and popular essays 
reflect his interest in the prose and poetry of Hebrew, Hungar- 
ian, English, French, German, and Spanish, and in the bibli- 
ography and history of Jewish life and literature and Hebrew 
learning in the Americas. 

Alexander’s brother ADOLF (1848-1917) was a journal- 
ist, author, and biographer. He was born in Mindszent (Hun- 
gary). He studied briefly at the Jewish Theological Seminary 
in Breslau and wrote critically of his experiences in his Mem- 
oiren eines juedischen Seminaristen (1870). Kohut was the edi- 
tor of several important German papers. In 1884, when he was 
the editor of Berliner Zeitung, he was expelled from Prussia 
for writing articles attacking Chancellor Bismarck; five years 
later Kohut was pardoned. He was a prolific writer, producing 
several hundred articles, monographs, and books on subjects 
ranging from studies of Heine, Herder, Feuerbach, Van Hum- 
boldt, and Frederick the Great to music and theater reviews, 
to the history of the Jews in Germany, including Moses Men- 
delssohn und seine Familie (1886), Geschichte des deutschen 
Juden (1899), and Beruehmte israelitische Maenner und Frauen 
(2 vols., 1901). He married the prima donna of the Dresden 
opera, Elizabeth Manstein. In 1892 he was knighted by Em- 
peror Francis Joseph for contributions to literature. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: ON ALEXANDER: J. Fischer, Dr. Alexander 
Kohut; ein Lebensbild (1927); G.A. Kohut, Concerning Alexander Ko- 
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hut: A Tentative Bibliography (1927); idem, in: Semitic Studies in Mem- 
ory of Alexander Kohut (1897), 17-35 (introd.); I. Elbogen, in: ayyB, 
44 (1942), 73-80; Tributes to the Memory of Rev. Dr. Alexander Kohut 
(1894); M. Davis, Emergence of Conservative Judaism (1963), index. 
ON GEORGE ALEXANDER: J. Bloch, in: AJHSP, 34 (1937), 303-7; E.D. 
Coleman, in: Jewish Studies in Memory of George Alexander Kohut 
1874-1933, ed. by S.W. Baron and A. Marx (1935), introd.; A. Marx, 


in: AJYB, 36 (1934), 55-64. 
[Jack Reimer and Menahem Zevi Kaddari] 


KOI or Kevi (Heb. 745, 713), an animal referred to in the Tal- 
mud. The Mishnah, Bikkurim 2:8 states: “The koi is in some 
ways like a wild animal (hayyah); in some ways like both wild 
animals and cattle; and in some ways like neither wild animals 
nor cattle” The mishnayot which follow give the details. This 
enigmatic creature is further discussed in Hullin 79b-80a 
where there occurs a controversy between tannaim on its na- 
ture and status: “A koi is a wild goat. Others are of the opinion 
that it is a cross between a goat and a gazelle. R. Yose states: ‘A 
koi is a distinct species and the rabbis did not decide whether 
it belongs to the genus of cattle or of wild animals” (cf. Ty, 
Bik. 2:8, 65b). Rabban Simeon b. Gamaliel states that it is of 
the genus of cattle, and adds that Bet Dushai (or Reshai) used 
to raise them in herds. Thus already in early tannaitic times 
it was not clearly known what a koi was, nor its halakhic sta- 
tus. Several attempts have been made to identify the koi in 
modern times. The commonest view is that it is some kind of 
bearded deer or antelope (Jastrow, Dict. 1 (1950), 618f., $.v.; 
Levy, Woerterbuch, 2 (1924), 303, S.v.), perhaps identical with 
the Greek tragelaphos, “a goat-stag, a fantastic animal, repre- 
sented on eastern carpets and the like” (H.G. Liddell and R. 
Scott, Greek-English Lexicon, 2 (19407), 18098, S.V.). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lewysohn, Zool, 115-8, no. 149; Kohut, 
Arukh, 4 (19267), 205f., s.v.; S. Krauss, Tosefot he-Arukh ha-Shalem 


(1937), 218. 
[Daniel Sperber] 


KOIDANOV (Koidanovo), hasidic dynasty in *Koidan- 
ovo. Koidanov Hasidism was a branch of the *Karlin trend 
of Hasidism and the continuation of *Lachowicze Hasidism. 
Its founder was SOLOMON HAYYIM (Perlow) OF KOIDANOV 
(1797-1862), grandson of the zaddikim Asher of *Stolin and 
Mordecai of Lachowicze (Lyakhovichi); he was educated in the 
former's home. Solomon Hayyim apparently first served as a 
rabbi in Stolin and Turov in Polesye province. On the death 
of his uncle the zaddik Noah of Lachowicze in 1832, Solomon 
Hayyim was chosen by many of Noah’s followers as admor and 
took up residence in Koidanovo. His influence spread to the 
northern part of Polesye and beyond into Belorussia (Minsk). 
He left no written works. The Koidanov prayer book Or ha- 
Yashar, published after his death (1877; 1903”, 19283), contains 
a special supplement relating the customs of Solomon Hayyim 
and details about his life. During his life the kolel Koidanov 
was founded in Erez Israel, in Tiberias. 

His son and successor, BARUCH MORDECAI (1818-1870), 
was active on behalf of the kolel. Another son, Noah (d. 1904), 
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was admor in Gorodishche near Novogrudok. The third son 
was ABRAHAM AARON OF PUKHOVICHI (Marina Gorka). 
The dynasty was continued by aaRon (d. 1897), son of Baruch 
Mordecai, whose personality and wide knowledge of Kab- 
balah and Hasidism helped to strengthen Koidanov Hasidism. 
In 1866 he appealed to the Koidanov Hasidim to support the 
kolel. He published Or Neerav by Moses *Cordovero, to which 
he added a supplement Nireh Or (Vilna, 1899), and Sefat Emet 
by Moses *Hagiz with a collection of teachings on the value of 
Erez Israel in kabbalistic and hasidic works (1876). On the title 
page of the Koidanov prayer book he added eight principles 
to be observed in order to achieve perfection. 

His brother sHALOM (1850-1925) served as rabbi in Bra- 
gin and edited and published the teachings of the Koidanov 
rabbis and genealogical details on the dynasty. His most im- 
portant works are Divrei Shalom (1882), and Mishmeret Sha- 
lom (1912, 1959?). The successor in the dynasty was Aaron’s son 
JOSEPH (1854-1915), a scholar who founded a yeshivah which 
became an important educational institution in the Koidan- 
ovo area. In 1890 he wrote an introduction to the Koidanov 
prayer book. During his lifetime Koidanovo remained a cen- 
ter of Hasidism. The Koidanov Hasidim had synagogues also 
in Vilna, and the United States. NEHEMIAH (1860-1927), the 
brother of Joseph, headed the Hasidim remaining in Poland 
and lived in Baranovichi. His son and successor in Baranov- 
ichi, SHALOM ALTER (b. 1906), perished in Vilna in 1941 dur- 
ing the Holocaust. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.E. Stamm, Zekher Zaddik (1905); W.Z. 
Rabinowitsch, Ha-Hasidut ha-Litait (1961), 120-7; M. Buber, Tales 
of the Hasidim, 2 (19663), 153-8. W.Z. Rabinowitsch, Lithuanian Ha- 


sidism (1970), 161-9. 
[Wolf Zeev Rabinowitsch] 


KOIDANOVO (or Kaidanovo; from 1935 Dzerzhinsk), town 
in Minsk district, Belarus. There were 560 Jews paying poll 
tax in 1765. From 1833 it became a hasidic center. The com- 
munity numbered 2,497 in 1847 and 3,156 in 1897 (67% of the 
total population); many Jews were occupied in the bristle in- 
dustry. During World War 1 the town suffered severely. On 
July 10-12, 1920 it was set on fire during the retreat of the 
Polish army and there was general looting of Jewish prop- 
erty. The Jewish population numbered 1,788 in 1926 (32.5% 
of the total), and 1,314 (15% of the total population) in 1939. 
In 1924 a Yiddish school was opened and named after the lo- 
cally born poet Avraham *Reisen. About 150 Jews worked 
in agriculture. The Germans occupied the town on June 26, 
1941, and murdered 1,000 Jews on October 20 or 21, 1941. In 
March 1942, 1,300 Jews — probably from Minsk - were killed 
at the local railway station. Jewish partisan units which had 
joined the general partisan movement were active in forests 
in the vicinity. The 1959 census contained no data on the Jew- 
ish population. The U.S. trade unionist Joseph *Schlossberg 
was born in Koidanovo. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pogromy v Belorussii (1922), 31-38; A. Reisen, 
Epizodn fun mayn Lebn, 1 (1929), 5-95; Sefer Kaidanovo (1955); Sefer 
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KOIDONOVER, AARON SAMUEL BEN ISRAEL 


ha-Partizanim ha-Yehudim, 1 (1958), index; W.Z. Rabinowitsch, Ha- 
Hasidut ha-Litait (1961), 120-7. 


[Yehuda Slutsky / Shmuel Spector (274 ed.)] 


KOIDONOVER (Kaidanover), AARON SAMUEL BEN 
ISRAEL (c. 1614-1676), talmudic scholar and preacher. 
Koidonover took his name from Koidanovo near Minsk, 
where he was born. He was known also by the abbreviation 
Maharshak (Morenu Ha-Rav Shemuel Kaidanover). In his 
youth he studied in Brest-Litovsk under R. Jacob and his son 
Joshua Heschel of Lublin. Following the Chmielnicki pogroms 
of 1648 he fled to Vilna where he became a member of the bet 
din of Moses Lima, author of the Helkat Mehokek, the other 
members being *Shabbetai b. Meir ha-Kohen (the Shakh), and 
Ephraim Katz, author of the Shaar Efrayim. In 1656 during the 
war between Russia and Sweden in Poland he took refuge in 
Kurow near Lublin, where he served as rabbi, and there his 
two daughters were killed by Cossacks. He went to Austria, 
where he became a rabbi in a small town, and from there to 
Moravia where he became rabbi of Nikolsburg. Subsequently 
he was rabbi and av bet din of important communities, in- 
cluding Fuerth, Reischer, Brest-Litovsk, and Frankfurt. He 
stayed some six months in the sister communities of Altona, 
Hamburg, and Wandsbeck in 1669 where he enacted many 
*takkanot which were included in the regulations of Altona. 
Toward the end of his life he returned to Poland and was ap- 
pointed av bet din of Cracow. He died in Chmielnik. 

Koidonover wrote many important halakhic and homi- 
letical works. In his learning he sought to return to the pri- 
mary sources of the halakhah and refrained from relying upon 
the aharonim. He also wrote responsa, largely on the permis- 
sibility of *agunot to remarry, which had become an urgent 
question as a result of the massacres. His sermons contain in 
popular form the ideas of the kabbalists of Safed and Poland. 
His main work is the Birkat ha-Zevah (Amsterdam, 1669), no- 
vellae and glosses to most of the order of Kodashim, with an 
autobiographical introduction. Three more of his works were 
published by his son Zevi Hirsch: Birkat Shemuel (Frank- 
furt, 1682), sermons partially kabbalistic in content; Emunat 
Shemuel (ibid., 1683), responsa; and Tiferet Shemuel (ibid., 
1696), novellae on the Talmud, glosses and novellae to the 
Piskei ha-Rosh of Asher b. Jehiel, to the Turim and Beit Yosef, 
and *hassagot on the novellae of Samuel Edels. Koidonover 
also compiled a book on the procedure to be followed in ex- 
ecuting divorces and halizah, which is in manuscript in the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Horovitz, Frankfurter Rabbinen, ed by J. 
Unna (1969), 87-90; L. Loewenstein, in: JJLG, 6 (1908), 158-63; Beit 
Yisrael be-Polin, 2 (1953), 22, 39; I. Markon, in: Studies in Jewish Bib- 
liography in Memory of A.S. Freidus (1929), 374-5. 

[David Tamar] 


KOIDONOVER (Kaidanover), ZEVI HIRSCH (d. 1712), 


rabbi and ethical writer (his name derived from Koidanovo, 
a town near Minsk). Koidonover was born in Vilna and spent 
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his childhood in Kurow near Lublin until 1658 when his fa- 
ther’s house was pillaged and his two sisters killed. The rest 
of the family escaped to Austria, and subsequently settled in 
Nikolsburg, where his father, Aaron Samuel, was appointed 
rabbi. Koidonover received his religious education from his 
father and from Joseph b. Judah, rabbi of Minsk and Dubnow, 
author of the moralistic treatise, Yesod Yosef 

In Frankfurt, where his father became rabbi in 1667, 
Koidonover married the daughter of Isaac Ganz. A few years 
later he returned to Vilna, where he prospered in business and 
achieved prominence in the community. He was imprisoned, 
however, on a false charge, and on his release, returned with 
his family to Frankfurt. There he published Kav ha-Yashar 
(1705), a work he had written in Vilna (Kav equivalent to 102, 
the number of chapters in the book, ha-Yashar an acrostic of 
Hirsch). Kav ha-Yashar holds the torments of hell over the 
heads of those who do not mend their ways and fulfill God’s 
commandments. The book is replete with wondrous tales (in- 
cidentally of great folkloric value) depicting the punishment 
of the evil and the reward of the righteous. The book reflects 
the suffering and persecution of European Jewry, and the de- 
spair wrought by the Shabbatean disillusionment. It also re- 
veals aspects of the communal life of this time - the economic 
struggle, oppression by leaders of the community, and disre- 
gard of religious rituals by Jewish tax collectors whose busi- 
ness brought them into contact with Christian government 
officials and noblemen. Most of Koidonover’s ideas were bor- 
rowed from Yesod Yosef; his main contribution lies in his en- 
gaging style, which made the Kav ha-Yashar popular with the 
masses, and rapidly gained a reputation for it among European 
Jewry. It has been frequently reprinted (see Friedberg, Eked, 
3, 882). Koidonover prepared a popular Yiddish translation 
(Frankfurt, 1709), and a Ladino translation appeared in Con- 
stantinople (1724). Koidonover also published the halakhic 
work of his father. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Loewenstien, in: JJLG, 6 (1908), 159-60; 
E. Tcherikover, in: Jiwobleter, 4 (1932), 159-67. 

[Shlomo Eidelberg] 


KOIGEN, DAVID (1879-1933), philosopher and sociologist. 
He was born in Wachniaki, Ukraine, and studied in European 
universities. He lived in Germany until 1912, then returned 
to Russia, and in 1921 was appointed professor of philosophy 
and sociology at the Ukrainian University in Kiev. He wrote 
an autobiographical work, Der apokalyptische Reiter (1925), 
about these years in Russia. He returned to Germany, work- 
ing mainly on Jewish problems and cultural sociology. From 
1925 to 1927 he edited the quarterly Ethos. His first writings 
were on socialism, beginning with his thesis on the Young 
Hegelians (1901), followed by Die Kulturanschauung des Sozi- 
alismus (1903). He further developed his cultural-sociological 
approach in Ideen zur Philosophic der Kultur (1910) and Die 
Kultur der Demokratie (1912). In 1922 he published Der mora- 
lische Gott, a study of the relationship of religion and culture, 
and in 1929 his main work on sociology, Der Aufbau der sozi- 
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alen Welt im Zeitalter der Wissenschaft. After his death, some 
of his Jewish writings appeared, entitled Heimat Israels (1939). 
Koigen tried to delineate the peculiarity of Jewish experience 
in history and culture, pointing to the difficulty the Jew has 
in gaining normal historical experience. Using methods like 
Max *Weber’s, he attempted to specify the elements involved 
in Jewish existence in historical processes. 


[Richard H. Popkin] 


KOILA (or Kales; Turk. Kilye), Byzantine city in the Gallipoli 
Peninsula. There was a Jewish quarter there in the 12" century. 
In 1136 the revenues of whole markets (emporia) of the Jewish 
quarter in Koila and the tithe on the wines were assigned to 
the Monastery of Christ Pantokrator in Istanbul. *Benjamin 
of Tudela, who visited the city as it was on his way back home 
after Gallipoli, speaks of 50 Jews, with R. Jacob and R. Judah at 
their head. There remain no traces of this community. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Thomas et al. (eds.), Byzantine Monas- 
tic Foundation Documents: A Complete Translation of the Surviving 
Founders’ Typika and Testaments, 2 (2000), 725, 770; The Itinerary of 
Benjamin of Tudela, Critical Text, Translation and Commentary, ed. 
MLN. Adler (1907), 25; S. Bowman, The Jews of Byzantium 1204-1453 


(1985), 335. 
[M. Mustafa Kulu (2™ ed.)] 


KOJETIN (Czech Kojetin; Ger. Kojetein; Heb. 7”013, 7”0°12), 
town in central Moravia, Czech Republic. Jews apparently 
lived in Kojetin from the 13" century, but their first docu- 
mented mention dates from 1566, when 52 families lived in 
the Judengasse. The consecration of a cemetery is recorded 
in 1574. The synagogue, then seating 300, was renovated in 
1614 (and restored again in 1718). In 1657 only 16 houses were 
owned by Jews, but the community absorbed many refugees 
from the *Chmielnicki massacres (1648) and some of those 
expelled from Vienna (1670). The Minhag Polin, the Polish 
prayer rite, was introduced in Kojetin in 1648. When the Jews 
were segregated in a special sector of the town in 1727, 500 of 
them lived in 40 houses. Kojetin was then in the possession 
of the Prague archbishop, who treated the Jewish community 
fairly. There was a scandal in Kojetin, echoed in rabbinical lit- 
erature of the period, when a *Frankist was accused of mak- 
ing the sign of the cross when blessing the community. The 
*Familiants Law allotted 76 Jewish families to Kojetin in 1798. 
In 1829 there were 443 Jews in the town, living in 45 houses. 
The community flourished in the 19" century but began to 
decline after 1860 when many of its members were attracted 
to the larger cities. It numbered 162 in 1869. 

Only 72 Jews (1.1% of the total population), 30 of them 
of declared Jewish nationality, were left in the town in 1930. 
The remnant of the community was deported to Nazi exter- 
mination camps in 1942 and the synagogue equipment trans- 
ferred to the Central Jewish Museum in Prague. A small con- 
gregation, affiliated with *Olomouc, was established after 
World War 11. The burial hall in the cemetery was still stand- 
ing in 1970. 
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Among the rabbis who officiated in Kojetin were Eleazer 
*Fleckeles (1779-83), Jacob *Bruell (1843-89), and Richard 
*Feder (1903-06). Several Jewish families — Goitein, Guttein, 
Kojeteiner, etc. — took their names from the town. The scholar 
David *Kaufmann was a native of Kojetin. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steiner, in: H. Gold (ed.), Juden und Juden- 


gemeinden Maehrens (1929), 279-87. 
[Meir Lamed] 


KOJEVE, ALEXANDRE (1902-1968), philosopher. Born in 
Russia, after the 1917 Revolution he studied in Berlin, and in 
the early 1930s moved to Paris. From 1933 to 1939 he taught at 
the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes. Kojéve is best known 
for his book, Introduction a la lecture de Hegel (19627), which 
consists of the notes from his course compiled by the novelist 
Raymond Queneau, one of his students. It is considered one 
of the best studies of Hegel’s phenomenology. Kojéve is also 
the author of Tyrannie et Sagesse (1954), part of a debate on 
tyranny with Leo *Strauss, the political theorist. From shortly 
after the end of World War 11, Kojéve worked in the French 
Ministry of Economic Affairs and was one of the chief plan- 
ners for the European Common Market. 


[Myriam M. Malinovich] 


KOKAND, city in Fergana district, Uzbekistan; before the 
1917 Revolution, a county town in the Fergana province. There 
were a few Jews living in the town, which was formerly capital 
of the Kokand khanate, before its capture by the Russians in 
1876. They engaged in dyeing and petty trade, and, as unbe- 
lievers, suffered from oppression by the Muslim rulers. After 
the Russian conquest, many Jews migrated from the emirate of 
*Bukhara to Kokand. They contributed to the development of 
the town and engaged in the cotton, wool, and silk trade. The 
community numbered 1,029 in 1897 (1.25% of the total popu- 
lation), and 2,000 before the outbreak of World War 1. During 
the civil war in Russian Central Asia (1918), the rebel Uzbeks 
and Kazakhs rioted in Kokand, destroyed the community, 
and looted Jewish property. By 1926, only 746 Bukharan Jews 
remained in Kokand; their number reached 3,196 (4% of the 
total population) in 1939. In 1970 the Jewish population was 
estimated at about 1,500. Most left in the 1990s. One synagogue 
existed and the Jewish cemetery was well kept. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z.L. Amitin-Shapiro, Ocherki sotsialistichesk- 
ogo stroitelstva sredi sredne-aziatskikh yevreyev (1933). 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


KOKESCH, OZER (1860-1905), Austrian Zionist and Herzl’s 
aide. Born in Brody, Galicia, Kokesch practiced law in Vienna. 
From the early 1880s he was active in the Jewish national 
movement and was one of the founders of the Jewish students’ 
association *Kadimah. When Herzl appeared on the Zionist 
scene, Kokesch joined him, becoming the secretary of the 
committee that made preparations for the First Zionist Con- 
gress (he was unable to participate because of an accident). He 
became a member of the Zionist Executive and laid the foun- 
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dation for the World and the Austrian Zionist Organizations’ 
structure. Kokesch opposed the *Uganda Scheme and was an 
active supporter of agricultural settlement in Erez Israel. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Bein, Theodore Herzl (Eng., 1962”), index; 
T. Herzl, Complete Diaries, ed. by R. Patai, 5 vols. (1960), index. 


[Getzel Kressel] 


KOKHAVI (Estella), DAVID BEN SAMUEL (c. 1300), 
Provencal talmudist, active in Avignon. No biographical de- 
tails are known of him. His signature occurs on two responsa 
included in the responsa of Isaac di Lattes (Vienna, 1860) in 
connection with an incident which occurred in 1305. He wrote 
many works, of which, however, only fragments have been 
published. His main work, Sefer ha-Battim, also called Kiryat 
Sefer, consists of halakhic rulings. It is based upon, and fol- 
lows, Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah, with regard to arrangement 
and style, but gives additional rulings, clarification of halakhic 
problems, and decides between conflicting views. A fragment 
of the introduction was published by Neubauer and additional 
fragments by M. Herschler (Moriah 1 and 2 (1969), Sinai, 62, 
1968, 199-228). The whole work is extant in various libraries in 
manuscript (Oxford, Escorial (Spain), and elsewhere). There 
is also extant a manuscript of his, Migdal David, which deals 
with philosophical topics. It is likewise based on Maimonides 
(Mss. Moscow, Guenzburg Collection, no. 234). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neubauer, in: REJ, 9 (1884), 214-28; Neu- 
bauer, Chronicles, 2 (1895), 239f. Gross, Gal Jud, 54; Renan, Ecriv- 
ains, 471-7; Shatzmiller, in: Sefunot, 10 (1966), 20f., 36; Isaac de Lattes, 
Shaarei Zion (ed. S. Buber; 1881); Albeck (ed.), in: Abraham b. Isaac 
of Narbonne, Sefer ha-Eshkol (1935), 25. 


[Shlomoh Zalman Havlin] 


KOKHAV YAIR (Heb. 1X? 2319), urban community in central 
Israel, east of *Kefar Sava. In 1981, 15 families settled in tem- 
porary houses, and two years later the first permanent foun- 
dations were laid. Between 1986 and 1996, about 800 families 
joined the settlement. In 2002 its population was 4,840, oc- 
cupying an area of 0.65 sq. mi. (1.7 sq. km.). The settlement’s 
population is mixed, secular and religious, Israeli-born and 
new immigrants. Among them are 100 immigrant families 
from South Africa. In 2003 the local council of Kokhav Yair 
was united with that of *Zur Yigal. The settlement is named 
after Avraham *Stern (known as “Yair”), the Lehi under- 
ground leader. 


WEBSITE: wwwkyair.org.il. 
[Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 


°KOKOVTSOV, PAUL KONSTANTINOVICH (1861-1942), 
Russian Orientalist. Kokovtsov, who was born in Pavlovsk, 
near Leningrad, came from a noble family of distinguished 
engineers. In his school days he developed a deep interest in 
Hebrew which widened in his university studies at St. Peters- 
burg (completed in 1884) into mastery of the various branches 
of Semitics and included Turkic and Sanskrit philology and 
Near Eastern history and literature. His thesis, a capital work 
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of great and meticulous learning, was devoted to Ibn Barun’s 
116-12" century Arabic work comparing Hebrew with Ara- 
bic; published as Kniga sravneniya yevreyskogo yazyka s arab- 
skim (“Book of Comparison of Hebrew with Arabic,’ 1893), it 
formed the first volume of a series on the history of medieval 
Hebrew philology and Judeo-Arabic literature. Kokovtsov’s 
Novye materialy dlya kharakteristiki Iekhudy Khayudzha, 
Samuila Nagida i nekotorykh drugikh predstaviteley yevreys- 
koy filologicheskoy nauki v x, x1 i x11 veke (“New Materials 
for the Characterization of Judah Hayyuj, Samuel Nagid and 
Other Representatives of Jewish Philological Scholarship in 
the 10-12» Centuries,’ 1916) was published as the second 
volume in the same series. 

Kokovtsov succeeded his own teacher, Daniel *Chwol- 
son, as professor of Hebrew at St. Petersburg University in 
1894. His influence as a teacher was enormous; most Russian 
Semitists during his tenure of about 50 years were his disciples. 
He began publishing in 1885, and most of his publications, 
scattered in journals and collections, deal with Aramaic, Syr- 
iac, Turkic, and Ethiopic manuscripts and epigraphic mate- 
rial. Kokovtsov worked on Moses Ibn Ezra’s Arabic book on 
Hebrew poetry (in Vostochnye Zametki, 1895); the commen- 
tary of Tanhiim on Jonah (in Sbornik statey uchenikov... V.R. 
Rosena, 1897); Hebrew volumes in the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences’ Asiatic Museum (Notitia codicum hebraicarum..., 
1905), and on Bahya’s lifetime (in Eng., in Livre d’hommage 
a... S. Poznanski, 1927). His edition of the 10'+-century Jewish 
Khazar correspondence (Yevreysko-khazarskaya perepiska v X 
veke, 1932) is outstanding. Kokovtsov was elected a full mem- 
ber of the Academy of Sciences in 1909. In 1913, as expert in 
the blood-libel trial of Mendel *Beilis, Kokovtsov helped to 
expose the ignorance of the prosecution. This gave him deep 
satisfaction; he annually reread the proceedings of the trial. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: N.V. Pigulevskaya, in: Vestnik Leningrad- 
skogo Universiteta, 2 (1947), 106-18; I. Yu. Krachkovski, Izbrannye 
sochineniya, 5 (1958), 416-27; idem (I.J. Kratschkowski), Die rus- 
sische Arabistik (1957), passim; Palestinskiy sbornik, 74 (1964), 170-81 
(incl. bibl.). 

[Moshe Perlmann] 


KOL (Kolodny), MOSHE (1911-1989), Israeli politician, 
member of the Second and Fourth to Eighth Knessets. Born in 
Pinsk, Russia, he was a leader of the Zionist youth movement 
Ha-Noar ha-Ziyyoni in Poland, and settled in Palestine in 
1932. He became the representative of his movement's workers 
faction (which later assumed the name Ha-Oved ha-Ziyyoni) 
in the *Histadrut Executive. He was elected a deputy member 
of the *Jewish Agency Executive in 1946, and became a full 
member in 1948, when he was appointed head of the *Youth 
Aliyah Department, a post he held until 1964. In 1948, after the 
establishment of the State of Israel, he was one of the founders 
and leaders of the Progressive Party and served on the Provi- 
sional State Council in 1948. He was first elected to the Sec- 
ond Knesset in 1951. In the years 1961-65 the Progressive Party 
formed part of the *Israel Liberal Party, but in 1965 broke away 
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from the Liberal Party when the latter joined Gahal, assum- 
ing the name “the Independent Liberal Party,’ of which Kol 
became the leader. In 1966-69 he served as minister of tour- 
ism and development and in 1969-77 as minister of tourism. 
In the Second Knesset, and again in the Sixth, Seventh, and 
Eighth Knessets, from which he soon resigned to enable the 
next in line on his party list to enter the Knesset. 

Among his writings are Masekhet Aliyyat ha-Noar (1961) 
and Aliyyat ha-Noar (1966), both on Youth Aliyah; Morim ve- 
Haverim (“Teachers and Friends,’ 1968); and Ba-Maavak le- 
Shittuf Yehudi-Aravi be-Yisrael (“On the Struggle for Jewish- 
Arab Cooperation in Israel,” 1979). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nafatali Zahar, Moshe Kol le-Yom Huladeto 
ha-75; Meat Mikhtavim mi-Ymei Mezukah ve-Tikvah (1986). 


[Susan Hattis Rolef (24 ed.)] 


KOLAROVGRAD (since 1956, Shumen), town in eastern 
Bulgaria. Jews first settled in Kolarovgrad in the 18" century, 
in what became a special Jewish quarter. The first school to 
be established by the Alliance Israélite Universelle in Bulgaria 
(1869), a girls’ school, was situated at Kolarovgrad. In 1878 
there was a Jewish population of 1,100, in 1910 of 1,200. In 1943 
the Jews were threatened with deportation, but the 1943 decree 
of expulsion from Bulgaria was not carried out. In 2004 there 
was a small community of around 40 Jews affiliated to the lo- 
cal branch of the nationwide Shalom organization. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Mézan, Les Juifs espagnols en Bulgarie 


(1925), passim. 
[Simon Marcus / Emil Kalo (24 ed.)] 


KOLATCH, ALFRED JACOB (1916-_), U.S. rabbi, author, 
and publisher. Kolatch was born in Seattle, Washington, and 
received his B.A. from Yeshiva College in 1937 and his ordina- 
tion from the Jewish Theological Seminary in 1941. After two 
years as rabbi of the House of Peace (later Beth Sholom) Con- 
gregation in Columbia, South Carolina (1941-43), he enlisted 
as a chaplain in the U.S. Army and was discharged in 1946 with 
the rank of captain. From 1946 to 1948, he served as rabbi of 
the Kew Gardens Jewish Center in Queens, New York. 

In 1948, Kolatch and his wife, Thelma, founded Jonathan 
David Co., named for their two sons, and Jonathan David Pub- 
lishers, specializing in Judaica book publishing and distribu- 
tion. After decades of growth at several Manhattan locations, 
the company relocated to expanded quarters in Middle Vil- 
lage, New York, where Kolatch continued to serve as its pres- 
ident and editor-in-chief. Over the years, some 700 Judaica 
titles have appeared under the Jonathan David imprint, in- 
cluding such classics as The Jewish Way in Death and Mourning 
by Maurice Lamm; God, Man and History by Eliezer Berkov- 
its; The Encyclopedia of Jewish Humor, by Henry D. Spalding; 
and the Great Jews volumes by Robert and Elinor Slater and 
Darryl Lyman. 

Kolatch himself is the author of more than 50 books, 
most notably the Jewish Book of Why series, comprising The 
Jewish Book of Why (1981); The Second Jewish Book of Why 
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(2004); The Jewish Child’s First Book of Why (1995); The Jew- 
ish Book of Why: The Torah (2004) and The Jewish Mourner’s 
Book of Why (1993). These titles alone have cumulatively sold 
more than 1.5 million copies in English, French, Spanish, Ger- 
man, and Portuguese. Recognized as one of the world’s lead- 
ing authorities on Hebrew and English nomenclature, Kolatch 
also wrote These Are the Names (1948), The Name Dictionary 
(1967); The Jonathan David Dictionary of First Names (1980); 
The New Name Dictionary (1989); Best Baby Names for Jewish 
Children (1986); The Complete Dictionary of English and He- 
brew First Names (1984), and The Comprehensive Dictionary of 
English and Hebrew First Names (2005). Other works by Ko- 
latch include Who’s Who in the Talmud (1964); Masters of the 
Talmud: Their Lives and Views (2003); Our Religion: The Torah 
(1951); The Family Seder and The Concise Family Seder (1987); 
A Child’s First Book of Jewish Holidays (1997); Great Jewish 
Quotations: By Jews and About Jews (1996, 1998); A Hand- 
book for the Jewish Home (2005); The Presidents of the United 
States and the Jews (with David Dalin, 2000); and What Jews 
Say About God (1999). 

In the 1960s, Kolatch served as president of the Asso- 
ciation of Jewish Chaplains of the Armed Forces and as vice 
president of the interdenominational Military Chaplains As- 
sociation of the United States. In 1966, he was awarded a Doc- 
tor of Divinity degree, honoris causa, by the Jewish Theologi- 


cal Seminary. 
[Bezalel Gordon (2™4 ed.)] 


KOLB, LEON (1890-1977), physician, art collector, and bib- 
liophile. Kolb was born in Czernowitz, Austria. A physician 
by profession, he was awarded the Iron Cross and the Order 
of Franz Josef 1 during World War 1, and after settling in the 
United States was appointed associate clinical professor of 
pharmacology and therapeutics at Stanford University Medi- 
cal School in 1954. 

Kolb began to collect rare books and art in 1908 in 
Vienna, specializing in graphics. He immigrated to Palestine 
in 1935 and moved to the U.S. in 1937, settling in San Fran- 
cisco. After his retirement he devoted himself entirely to art. 
He presented parts of his large collection to various Ameri- 
can and Israeli institutions. The majority of the rare books, 
Bibles, and art objects were given to the Hebrew University; 
the music collection to the Haifa Music Museum; and other 
gifts to Stanford and Brandeis universities and to local insti- 
tutions in California. 

Kolb established a Jewish Museum at Temple Emanuel in 
San Francisco in 1957 and gave his Jewish library, with Israeli 
art and archaeological artifacts from Israel, to the Kolb Library 
in Congregation Rodef Shalom of San Rafael, California. 

Among his published works are the novel Moses, The 
Near Easterner (1956), The Vienna Jewish Museum, and The 
Sabbath Princess. He also edited The Woodcuts of Jacob Stein- 
hardt (1959). 

His main literary and historical interest, however, was in 
*Berenice, on whom he published a trilogy of novels: Berenice, 
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Princess of Judea (1959), Mission to Claudius (1963), and The 
Sage, Father of Generations to Come (1965). 

He married Chanah, the daughter of Max *Grunwald 
and granddaughter of Samuel Joseph Bloch. 


KOLBERG (Pol. Kotobrzeg), city in Pomerania, Poland. The 
first evidence of Jews in Kolberg dates from 1261. After the ex- 
pulsion of 1492/93 some Jews who converted to Christianity 
remained in the town. Jewish wool merchants were again to be 
found in Kolberg in the 17 century. In 1702 Hirschel Salomon 
and Aaron Moses were refused permission to settle there after 
protests by Christian merchants. In 1785-88 three Schutzjuden 
(“protected Jews”) were contractors for obtaining amber. After 
1812 Jews were legally allowed to reside in Kolberg, and in that 
year a cemetery was consecrated. There were 40 persons in 
the community in 1816 and 440 in 1895. A convalescent home 
was dedicated in 1899 by Salomon Goldschmidt, who served 
as rabbi until 1925. In 1933, 197 Jews remained, maintaining a 
school, cemetery, synagogue, and teacher who was also can- 
tor. The community came to an end in World War 11 and was 
not subsequently reconstituted. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: U. Grotefend, Geschichte und rechtliche Stel- 
lung der Juden in Pommern von den Aufaengen bis zum Tode Fried- 
richs des Grossen (1931 = Baltische Studien, vol. 32, 1930); PK Germa- 
nyah; Fyw (1932-33), 77. 


KOL BO (Heb. 12 72; “everything within”), an anonymous 
work containing both halakhic rulings as well as, at times, ex- 
planations of halakhot, arranged in accordance with the sub- 
ject matter. The book was written at the end of the 13" or the 
beginning of the 14"* century. The identity of its author and 
its relation to the Orhot Hayyim (on on, Florence, 1750-51; 
on YD, ed. by M. Schlesinger, 1899-1902) of *Aaron b. Jacob 
ha-Kohen of Lunel are very complicated problems that have 
not yet been resolved. The fact that both books cover the same 
material but that the Orhot Hayyim contains additional and 
more abundant halakhic material than the Kol Bo has given 
rise to the view that the Kol Bo is a later abridgment of the 
Orhot Hayyim (thus Joseph Caro, H.J.D. Azulai, and others). 
However, the arrangement of the material in the two books 
does not support this view. The Orhot Hayyim is much more 
systematic than the Kol Bo and it is difficult to explain the lat- 
ter’s arrangements in its present form; nor can any reasonable 
explanation be given for the manner of its abridgment, if it is 
indeed such. M. Schlesinger, who edited the second part of 
the Orhot Hayyim, also subscribed to the above view (see his 
introduction) and added nothing new to previous arguments. 
An attempt has been made to identify the author with She- 
mariah b. Simhah, the grandson of Samuel Schlettstadt (see 
his pamphlet published in I.A. Benjacob’s Devarim Attikin, 2 
(1846), which Zunz followed), but for this opinion, too, there is 
no basis, and the author remains unknown. The view of Benja- 
cob and S.D. Luzzatto appears to be close to the truth, namely, 
that the Kol Bo is the first edition of the Orhot Hayyim and is 
by the same author, Aaron b. Jacob ha-Kohen. In any event, 
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the Kol Bo in the extant text undoubtedly preceded the Orhot 
Hayyim. It is probable that it represents the first stages of the 
text of the Orhot Hayyim and is earlier than the versions in 
the three known manuscripts of the Orhot Hayyim (the Ms. 
from which Part 11 was published, Jews’ College, London, and 
Ms. Moscow, Guenzburg). 

Kol Bo contains 148 sections embracing the following 
subjects: blessings, prayer, the synagogue, the meal, Sabbath 
and festivals, marriage, monetary matters, *niddah, vows and 
oaths, halakhot relevant to Erez Israel, forbidden foods and 
*issur ve-hetter, mezuzah, the redemption of the first-born 
son and the firstborn of an ass, visiting the sick, mourning, 
the takkanot of R. *Gershom and others. Included in this an- 
thology were also collections of laws from various works such 
as the Even ha-Roshah of *Eliezer b. Nathan; laws from the 
Tashbez of Simeon b. Zemah *Duran; from the Sefer Mitz- 
vot Katan of *Isaac b. Joseph of Corbeil; from *Perez b. Elijah 
of Corbeil; Isaac, author of the Sefer ha-Menahel; *Baruch b. 
Isaac of Worms, author of the Sefer ha-Terumah; and various 
responsa. The book is chiefly based upon *Maimonides’ Mish- 
neh Torah, combined with and having additions from the rul- 
ings of the scholars of Germany, France, and Provence. Few of 
the rulings of Spanish scholars are cited (as against the Orhot 
Hayyim which adds many statements of such Spanish schol- 
ars as *Nahmanides, Solomon b. Abraham *Adret, Yom Tov b. 
Abraham *Ishbili, and others). The anthology contains much 
material from various books, not all of which are extant today. 
With the discovery and publication of the Sefer ha-Mikhtam 
(ed. by A. Sofer, 1959) of *David b. Levi of Narbonne, the Sefer 
ha-Mahkim (ed. by J. Freimann in Ha-Eshkol, 6 (1909)) of Na- 
than b. Judah, and the Sefer ha-Minhagot (in S. Assaf, Sifram 
shel Rishonim (1935)) of *Asher b. Saul of Lunel, it has become 
evident that a large part of the Kol Bo was taken from them, 
even though this fact is not indicated there. It is possible to 
conjecture that the original material in the Kol Bo is negligi- 
ble, and that almost all of it was taken from various sources. It 
was first printed in Naples in 1490-91. The one known manu- 
script of it in the Guenzburg Collection, Moscow, may well be 
a copy of the printed edition. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, 1 (1852), 9:130; 2 (1852), 33:14; Benja- 
cob, Ozar, 51:984, 239:118; S.D. Luzzatto, in: Meged Yerahim, 1 (1855), 
5-10; idem, Iggerot Shadal, 8 (1892), 1232:562; Zunz, Ritus, 31f., 179f.; 
H. Gross, in: MGwJ, 18 (1869), 433-50, 531-41; Gross, Gal Jud, 290, 
420; S.M. Chones, Toledot ha-Posekim (1910), 23, 303; Aaron ha-Kohen 
of Lunel, Orhot Hayyim, pt. 2, ed. by M. Schlesinger, 1 (1902), introd.; 
J. Freimann, in: Ha-Eshkol, 6 (1909), 107-9. 


[Shlomoh Zalman Havlin] 


KOLDYCHEVO CAMP (Koldyczewo), forced labor camp 
in Belorussia, located 11 miles from Baranovichi, established 
by the Germans in late 1941. In November 1942 a crematorium 
was constructed in which some 600 people were incinerated. 
It later became an extermination camp in which Russians and 
Polish underground members were interned along with the 
Jews transferred from the surrounding ghettos of Baranovichi, 
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*Nowogrodek, *Slonim, and others. Jews were separated from 
the other prisoners and the camp in the stables of what had 
once been a farm. Prior to the camp’s liquidation on June 29, 
1944, more than 22,000 inmates were murdered and buried 
in 38 mass graves in and around the camp. A prisoner, Dr. Ze- 
lik Levinbrook, supplied medicine to the partisans with the 
help of a former patient. An active Jewish resistance, headed 
by Shlomo Kushnir, a former shoemaker, existed in Koldy- 
chevo. Its arms supply was meager: two guns, four grenades, 
and some acid. On the night of March 17, 1944, it succeeded 
in leading almost all the Jewish inmates out of the camp after 
killing ten Nazi guards and poisoning the guard dogs. Kush- 
nir committed suicide when he was caught with 25 others. 
Seventy five prisoners survived. The rest joined the partisans 
in the forest. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Foxman, in: Y. Suhl (ed.), They Fought Back 
(1967), 172-5; Ha-Partizanim ha-Yehudim, 1 (1958), 453. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: Barnowicze Memorial Book (1953); S. Cholawski, “Koldi- 
chevo,’ in: Y. Gutman (ed.), The Holocaust Encyclopedia (1990). 


[Joseph M. Foxman / Michael Berenbaum (2 ed.)] 


KOLEL (Heb. 9733; literally “comprehensive,” “embracing all”), 
a word used in comparatively recent times to describe two en- 
tirely different groups. (1) It refers to a group of Ashkenazi Jews 
in Erez Israel all originally from one country or from one dis- 
trict, the members of which received allocations from the funds 
collected in their countries of origin for their support. From 
a passage in the Megillat Sefer of Jacob *Emden (pp. 14-15) it 
would appear that the word originally referred to the orga- 
nization in the country which collected the funds, and only 
later was applied to those who received them (for details see 
*Halukkah). (2) The word kolel was subsequently also applied to 
institutions for advanced talmudic studies which were for mar- 
ried students, since the yeshivot were confined to unmarried 
students. This name was coined by R. Israel *Lipkin (Salanter). 
In 1878 he persuaded a wealthy donor in Berlin (who insisted 
on anonymity, but whose name was later revealed as Lach- 
man) to devote a large sum of money to establish a yeshivah 
for young married men, to which he gave the name kolel pe- 
rushim, perushim (“separatists”) referring to those who sepa- 
rated themselves in order to devote themselves to study. In his 
stirring appeal to the Jewish communities for further support 
(Ez Peri, Vilna 1881), however, he does not use this name. The 
kolel, which continued to exist for a long time after his death, 
concentrated on the study of Lipkin’s doctrine of *musar. In 
later years, however, and particularly in the State of Israel, it was 
applied to all institutions of higher talmudic studies for mar- 
ried students. The members of the kolel receive a monthly sti- 
pend sufficient for bare livelihood. In recent years the number 
of kolelim in Israel has grown to a considerable extent. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Ginzberg, Students, Scholars and Saints 
(1928), 161-3. 


KOLIN (Czech Kolin; Ger. Kolin, in older sources Neu- 
kollin), city in central Bohemia, Czech Republic. Its Jewish 
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community was one of the four communities known by the 
abbreviation Karban (Heb. ]”27/?), Kolin, Roudnice, Bumsla, 
Nachod), second in importance only to Prague. Town records 
of 1376-1401 mention 16 Jewish households; a gravestone from 
1492 was preserved; a synagogue is mentioned as being old in 
1512. Expelled in 1541, the Jews returned in 1557, to be expelled 
once more in 1561 and return again in 1564. The community 
numbered 33 families in 1574. There were 37 Jewish houses in 
Kolin in 1623. A synagogue with an ark donated by Samuel 
*Oppenheimer was dedicated in 1696. In a fire in 1796, 43 Jew- 
ish houses, housing 205 families, were burned down. In 1848, 
30 Jews were members of a unit of the national guard sent to 
aid the revolution in Prague, but later they were forced out of 
the national guard. Kolin was known for its yeshivah, which 
in the 19** century became modernized and was called “Beth 
Hamidrash-Anstalt” (i.e., institution). Moses *Montefiore was 
impressed by it during his visit in 1855 and endowed a foun- 
dation for students there. In 1913 a young Roman Catholic 
priest, Hrachovsky, tried to implicate the Jews in a *blood li- 
bel charge following the death of a girl who had committed 
suicide because she was pregnant by him. 

Between the two world wars Kolin was a stronghold of 
the Czecho-Jewish movement (see *Cecht-zidu, Svaz). In Oc- 
tober 1938 many refugees from Sudetenland sought refuge in 
Kolin. From March 1939 kasher meat for Prague was supplied 
from the town. About 600 Jews organized themselves for col- 
lective emigration and were offered the support of the French 
government in establishing a settlement in New Caledonia, 
but with the outbreak of World War 11 the project could not 
be realized. In January 1940 Jewish shops were confiscated, 
three months sooner than in the rest of the German protec- 
torate of Bohemia and Moravia. Jewish women were forced 
to work in a local soap factory. The cemetery was damaged 
by aircraft bombardment during World War 11. From June 10, 
1942, 2,202 Jews from Kolin and other places were deported 
in three transports from Kolin to *Theresienstadt and 2,098 
died in Nazi extermination camps. Of these, 475 were mem- 
bers of the Kolin community. The synagogue equipment was 
sent to the Prague Central Jewish Museum. A small commu- 
nity was reestablished in 1945 and a memorial to the Nazi vic- 
tims erected in 1950. 

Among the noted rabbis who officiated in Kolin were 
Jacob *Illowy (1746-81), Eleazar b. Eleazar *Kallir (1781-1802), 
and Daniel Frank (1839-60). The last rabbi was Richard *Feder. 
The town was the birthplace of the Viennese philosopher, Jo- 
seph *Popper-Lynkeus; the Jewish national politician, Ludwig 
Singer; the Czech poet and literary critic, Otakar *Fischer; and 
the economists, Isidor, Julius, and Ignaz *Petschek. 

From 1,347 Jews (16.1% of the total population) in Kolin 
in 1857, the number declined to 1,148 in 1881 (9.8%), and 430 
in 1930 (2.3%). Most of the Jews were sent to Theresienstadt on 
June 13, 1942, and from there to the death camps of Poland. In 
1948 there were 98 members of the community and 118 non- 
confessing Jews living in the town. The congregation in Kolin 
in 1969 was affiliated with the Prague community. Two cem- 
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KOLIN, SAMUEL BEN NATHAN HA-LEVI 


eteries (one dating from the 15 century and the other from 
1887) were still in existence. The synagogue was used occasion- 
ally. Virtually no Jews lived there by the end of the century. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Back, in: MGW], 26 (1877), 410-20; M. Pop- 
per, ibid., 38 (1894), 219-36; R. Feder, Zidovska tragedie (1947), pas- 
sim; idem, in: Cesko-zidovsky kalenddi, 47 (1927/28), 197; idem, in: 
H. Gold (ed.), Juden und Judengemeinden Boehmens (1934), 277-98; 
T. Jacobovits, in: JGGJé, 1 (1929), 332-68; M. Zobel, in: Almanach des 
Schocken Verlags (1936/37), 132-40; G. Stein, Die Familie Schudlow 
(1925); J. Toury, Mehumah u-Mevukhah be-Mahpekhat 1848 (1968), 
60-61; Germ Jud, 2 (1968), 415. 
[Jan Herman and Meir Lamed] 


KOLIN (Kelin), SAMUEL BEN NATHAN HA-LEVI (1720- 
1806), rabbi and posek. Kolin took his name from his birth- 
place, Kolin, in Bohemia, where he received his talmudic edu- 
cation, and was considered a child prodigy. After his marriage 
he settled in Boskovice and his material needs were provided 
by his wife, who managed a wool business, leaving him free for 
study. Although he never held an official rabbinic appointment, 
for over 60 years he conducted a yeshivah which attracted 
many pupils. Kolin achieved fame through his comprehen- 
sive work, Mahazit ha-Shekel, a commentary on the Shulhan 
Arukh, Orah Hayyim and Yoreh Deah. The section on Orah 
Hayyim (Vienna, 1807-08) is in fact a supercommentary on the 
Magen Avraham of A.A. *Gombiner. Its main purpose is to give 
the actual wording of the sources to which Gombiner alludes, 
or which he abbreviates, and to simplify his rather difficult lan- 
guage. Only portions of the commentary to the Yoreh Deah, 
part 1, and on the laws of niddah were published (1858-60). The 
Mahazit ha-Shekel achieved wide popularity among scholars 
who depended on it in arriving at halakhic decisions. It was 
published separately a number of times, and in later editions 
together with the text of the Shulhan Arukh. Kolin’s sermons 
(1906) and his commentaries to Bava Batra and Avodah Zarah 
(1958) were also published under the same title. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Reich, Die Geschichte der Chewra Ka- 
discha zu Boskovice (1931), 41-48; A. Stern, Melitsey Esh al Hodshei 
Adar (1938), 71a-72a; H. Gold (ed.), Die Juden und Judengemeinden 
Maehrens in Vergangenheit und Gegenwart (1929), index; S. Knoebil, 
Toledot Gedolei Horaah (19707), 164f.; C. Tchernowitz, Toledot ha- 
Posekim, 3 (1947), 201-6. 


KOLISCH, IGNAZ VON (1837-1889), Austrian chess player. 
Von Kolisch drew a match with Louis Paulsen (1861). He won 
several tournaments, notably at Cambridge (1860) and Paris 
(1867) ahead of Wilhelm *Steinitz. Kolisch became a successful 
banker with the aid of the Vienna Rothschilds and was later 
made a baron. He then became patron of many players and 
organizers of tournaments and owned the Wiener Allgemeine 
Zeitung in Vienna (until 1888). 


ADD. BIBLIGRAPHY: Oesterreichisches Biographisches Lexikon, 
vol. 4, 82. 


KOLISCH, RUDOLF (1896-1978), violinist. Born in Klamm, 
Austria, Kolisch studied at Vienna with Otakar Sevdik (violin) 
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and Arnold *Schoenberg (composition), and in 1922 founded 
the Kolisch String Quartet, which existed until 1939 and was 
the first such group to perform from memory. He promoted 
the works of modern composers, particularly those of Schoen- 
berg and his circle. Kolisch emigrated to the United States in 
1940 and in 1942 became the leader of the Pro Arte Quartet. 
He was one of the few left-handed concert violinists. His sis- 
ter Gertrud was Schoenberg's second wife. 


KOLISCHER, HEINRICH (1853-1932), politician in Gali- 
cia and a leading spokesman of its assimilationist and anti- 
Zionist groups. Born in Lemberg, Kolischer studied medicine 
at Goettingen and agriculture at the University of Vienna. He 
also acquired a wide knowledge of economics. From 1907 to 
1918 Kolischer was a member of the Austrian parliament, and 
one of the most prominent members of its “Polish Club” as an 
economic expert. His paper mill was the largest of its kind in 
Galicia. In his support of Polish national orientation, Kolischer 
firmly opposed the establishment of an independent Jewish 
“curia” (electoral body) in Bukovina. His lack of contact with 
the Jewish masses made it difficult for Kolischer to compete 
with the Zionist candidates. On the dissolution of the Haps- 
burg Empire after World War 1, Kolischer automatically be- 
came a member of the Polish Sejm of 1918-22. During this pe- 
riod he joined the conservative faction, known as the “Club 
for Drafting the Constitution,’ Klub Pracy Konstytucyjnej, in 
which he was prominent as an expert on financial matters. 
His advocacy of assimilation created a rift between him and 
the Jewish national delegates who were fighting to ensure the 
vital interests of Polish Jewry in its struggle for survival. After 
a time he returned to Vienna. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.L. Tenenbaum, Galitsye mayn Alte Heym 
(1952), index; N.M. Gelber, Toledot Yehudei Brody (1955), 303, 318, 319; 
idem, Toledot ha-Tenuah ha-Ziyyonit be-Galizyah, 2 vols. (1958), in- 
dex. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Majchrowski et al. (eds.), Kto byl kim 
w drugiej Rzeczypospolitej (1994), 321. 

[Joseph Kaplan] 


KOLLEK, TEDDY (Theodore, 1911-2007), Israeli public fig- 
ure, mayor of Jerusalem 1965-93. Kollek was born in Vienna, 
and as a youth was a member of the Blau-Weiss Zionist youth 
movement. In 1931-34 he was active in the Halutz movement 
in Czechoslovakia, Germany, and Great Britain. He settled in 
Palestine in 1934, and was one of the founders of kibbutz Ein- 
Gev in 1936. In 1938-39 he was involved in Europe in Zionist 
educational activities, and in 1939 met with Adolf *Eichmann 
to negotiate the release of 3,000 Jewish youths from concen- 
tration camps and arrange their transfer to Great Britain for 
agricultural training. From 1940 to 1947 he served in the Jew- 
ish Agency Political Department and was stationed in its Is- 
tanbul office as a contact with the Jewish underground in Eu- 
rope, trying to rescue Jews, acting as a liaison with British and 
US. intelligence in Cairo. After World War 11 he was involved 
in the organization of *“illegal” immigration to Palestine. In 
1947-48 he represented the *Haganah in the United States, and 
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was inter alia involved in illicit purchases of military equip- 
ment. In 1947-48 Kollek was Israel’s minister plenipotentiary 
in Washington. Upon his return to Israel he was appointed 
director general of the Prime Minister’s Office, a job that he 
held until 1964. In that period he was one of Prime Minister 
David Ben-Gurion’s confidants. In this capacity he initiated 
the Government Tourist Corporation, of which he was chair- 
man in 1956-65, and various cultural activities, such as the 
Israel Festival. He assisted in raising the funds for the *Israel 
Museum in Jerusalem, and served as the museum’s chairman 
from 1964 until being elected mayor of Jerusalem the following 
year. Kollek left Mapai, of which he had been a member since 
arriving in the country, together with Ben-Gurion, and was 
one of the founding members of *Rafi. He was elected mayor 
with the support of Rafi. After the 1967 Six-Day War Kollek, 
now representing the *Israel Labor Party, was responsible for 
the actual reunification of Jerusalem, and he came to personify 
the united Jerusalem. During his 28 years as mayor he man- 
aged to raise a great deal of money to develop the city, and he 
established the Jerusalem Fund for this purpose. However, 
despite his liberal policy toward the Arabs of East Jerusalem, 
many of whom supported him in the early years after the Six- 
Day War, he was not successful in bringing about a real in- 
tegration and the services in the Arab part of the city never 
reached the standard of those in the Jewish part. 

Even though Kollek had considered not to run in the mu- 
nicipal elections in 1993, he was finally convinced to run and 
was defeated by the Likud candidate Ehud *Olmert, despite 
the Labor victory in the general elections the previous year. 
He nevertheless continued to raise funds for the city. In 1988 
he was awarded the Israel Prize for exemplary lifelong service 
to society and the State. 

His writings focus on Jerusalem: Yerushalayim Ahat: 
Sippur Hayyim (1979) and with Dov Goldstein, Yerushalayim 
Shel Teddy (1994). 

Biographies on him have been published: R. Kolodany- 
Baki, Zehu Teddy: Biografyah mi-Pi Haverim (1995) and B. 
Amikam (ed.), Kenes Hitpattehut Yerushalayim bi-Tekufat 
Teddy Kollek 1965-1993 (2001). 


[Susan Hattis Rolef (24 ed.)] 


KOLLER, CARL (1857-1944), ophthalmologist. Koller, who 
was born in Bohemia, settled in New York in 1888 as a prac- 
ticing oculist. He was ophthalmic surgeon in Mount Sinai and 
other New York hospitals. His most significant contribution to 
medicine was his introduction of cocaine as a local anesthetic 
in the treatment and surgery of eye afflictions. This method 
was later applied to various other branches of medicine and 
surgery. He also invented the system of lighting used in the 
electric ophthalmoscope. He wrote various treatises on biol- 
ogy and ophthalmology, especially on astigmatism and on the 
origin of the mesoderma. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.R. Kagan, Jewish Medicine (1952), 521. 


[Suessmann Muntner] 
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°KOLLONITSCH, LEOPOLD (1631-1707), Austrian bishop, 
moving spirit behind the expulsion of the * Vienna community 
in 1670. Until 1659 he was with the Knights of Malta. When 
bishop of Wiener Neustadt, he gained a strong influence over 
*Leopold 1, whom he incited to expel the Jews from Vienna. 
As a member of the commission of inquiry into the dubious 
financial activities of Meyer Hirschel, he was instrumental in 
turning this into a commission preparing the expulsion of the 
Viennese community. The dedication of the church installed 
in the Viennese synagogue after the expulsion was delayed be- 
cause of a conflict on precedence between Kollonitsch and the 
bishop of Vienna. In his sermon on that occasion he compared 
the emperor with Abraham, who expelled Hagar and Ishmael, 
ie., the synagogue and her children. Kollonitsch became head 
of the imperial treasury in 1692, and in that capacity he had 
frequent contact with Samuel *Oppenheimer, Leopold's agent. 
After first attempting, without success, to oust Oppenheimer, 
he played a leading role in the agent’s imprisonment; among 
the charges against Oppenheimer was that he was trying to 
take Kollonitsch’s place as president of the court chamber. Kol- 
lonitsch is still venerated in Austria today (his statue stands in 
front of the town hall in Vienna) for his activities during the 
Turkish siege of Vienna (1683). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Kaufmann, Die letzte Vertreibung der 
Juden aus Wien (1889), 114, 142, 152, 155; H. Tietze, Die Juden aus Wien 
(1935), index; M. Grunwald, Samuel Oppenheimer (1913), index; C. 
Wurzbach, Biographisches Lexikon, 12 (1861), 361-2; M. Grunwald, 


Vienna (1936), index. 
[Meir Lamed] 


KOLMAN, ARNOST (Ernest; 1892-1979), Czech philoso- 
pher and mathematician. Born in Prague, he studied mathe- 
matics and electrical engineering, and in 1913 began working 
as computing assistant at the observatory in Prague. In World 
War 1, he fought in the Austrian Army, was taken prisoner 
by the Russians, was arrested for socialist propaganda and 
liberated after the October Revolution. In 1918 he joined the 
Communist Party. From 1918 to 1920 he fought on many 
fronts in the Red Army. Among his party activities was illegal 
work in Germany (1921-22, 1926), work at the Marx-Engels 
Institute and the Communist Academy in Moscow, and ed- 
itorial work on the periodical Pod znamenem marksizma 
(1929-43). From 1939 to 1945 he was in the department for 
dialectical materialism at the Philosophical Institute of the 
Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. During World War 11 
he was in the political department of the General Staff of the 
Soviet armies. From 1945 to 1948 he taught at the University 
of Prague. Imprisoned from 1948 to 1952, he returned fully 
rehabilitated. He was then professor of mathematics at the 
Institute for the History of Science and Technology in Mos- 
cow (1952-59). Back in Prague, he was director of the Insti- 
tute of Philosophy of the Czechoslovakian Academy of Sci- 
ences (1959-62). 

Among his many writings are N.I. Lobachevski (Rus., 
1958°), Bernard Bolzano (Rus., 1955; Ger., 1963); Istoriya 
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matematiki v drevnosti (1961); and Zanimatelnaya logika (with 


O. Zich, 1966). 
[Dirk Jan Struik] 


KOLMAR, GERTRUD (pseudonym of Gertrud Chodziesner; 
1894-1943), German poet. The daughter of an assimilated law- 
yer and the cousin of Walter Benjamin, Kolmar was for some 
years a translator and interpreter attached to the German For- 
eign Office and later taught handicapped children. Her first 
book of verse, Gedichte (1917), attracted little attention. How- 
ever, in 1930 some of her poems were published in the Insel- 
Almanach. A gentle, self-effacing writer, Gertrud Kolmar de- 
voted many of her poems (e.g., “Die Juedin,’ “Wir Juden,’ and 
“Judith”) to Jewish themes; in others, she delved into history, 
art, and animal lore. Her poetry is serious, conservative, and 
disciplined, yet visionary, rich in imagery, and linguistically 
beautiful. In 1930/31 she wrote the novel Eine jiidische Mut- 
ter, which was not published until 1965, then again in 1999; 
she also wrote some plays in the 1930s. After Hitler's rise to 
power, Kolmar chose to remain in Germany with her aged fa- 
ther. Her Preussische Wappen (1934, written in 1927/28), a po- 
etic attempt to distill the history and genius of Germany from 
the Prussian coats of arms, had especial poignancy in its time. 
Her last volume to appear was Die Frau und die Tiere, which 
was produced in 1938 by the Jewish publishing house Erwin 
Loewe and destroyed soon afterward. After the outbreak of 
World War 1, she was conscripted for forced labor in a card- 
board factory, while she continued writing poetry (the poems 
Welten, written in 1937, published in 1947) and the novel Su- 
sanna (written in 1939/40 and published in 1959). In her last 
years she studied Hebrew and even wrote some Hebrew verse. 
After her father’s death in Theresienstadt in February 1943, she 
was sent to an East European extermination camp (probably 
Auschwitz), where she is believed to have perished. Her work 
was discovered and published after the war first through the 
efforts of Elisabeth Langgaesser and Hermann Kasack. Her 
complete poetry was published in 2003 (Das lyrische Werk), 
her plays in 2005 (Dramen) by Regina Nértemann. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Kasack, Mosaik-Steine: Beitraege zu Lit- 
eratur und Kunst... (1956); J. Picard, in: Jewish Frontier (March 1960), 
12-15; B. Eichmann-Leutenegger, Gertrud Kolmar, (1993); B.R. Erdle, 
Antlitz —- Mord — Gesetz (1994); J. Woltmann, Gertrud Kolmar (1995); 
K. Lindemann, Widerstehen im Wort (1996); K. Zarnegin, Tierische 


Trdume (1998). 
[Harry Zohn / Andreas Kilcher (24 ed.)] 


KOL MEVASSER (“The Voice which Brings Tidings” cf. Isa. 
52:7), pioneering Yiddish periodical founded in Odessa in 1862 
by Alexander *Zederbaum as a supplement of the Hebrew 
weekly Ha-Meliz, and issued from 1869 to 1872 as a separate 
publication. It was first edited by Zederbaum and his son- 
in-law Aaron Isaac Goldenblum (1827-1912), who was later 
joined by Moses Leib *Lilienblum and M. *Beilinson. While 
Hasidim opposed the journal on the grounds that it furthered 
unbelief and weakened Orthodoxy, maskilim attacked it on 
the grounds that it furthered Jewish separatism in Russia and 
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hindered the Russification of Jews. Throughout the paper’s 
life, Zederbaum’s objective was to fight ignorance, supersti- 
tion, and the mismanagement of Jewish public institutions, 
and to strengthen Jewishness against the fanatical extrem- 
ists of both Hasidism and Haskalah. This first modern Yid- 
dish journal helped to raise the prestige of the folk vernacular 
then despised as “jargon.” It began the process of standardiz- 
ing Yiddish spelling, and enriched Yiddish vocabulary with 
many neologisms. Reporting on Jewish life in communities 
throughout the world, but especially in Eastern Europe, it also 
surveyed the contemporary scene from the Jewish viewpoint, 
with articles on science, education, history, and literature. By 
bringing to public attention earlier Yiddish writers, such as 
Solomon *Ettinger, Israel *Axenfeld, and Abraham *Gottlober, 
and introducing new writers, such as the lexicographer S.M. 
Lifshitz, I.J. *Linetzky, Abraham *Goldfaden, and Sholem 
Yankev *Abramovitsh, Kol Mevasser may be said to have paved 
the way for the Yiddish classical renaissance, and the advent 
of modern Yiddish journalism. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Malachi, in: JBA, 20 (1962), 84-94; M. Man- 
delman, Der Onzoger fun der Yidish-Veltlikher Kultur (1963). 
[Sol Liptzin / Jack S. Berger (2"4 ed.)] 


KOL NIDREI (Aram. "173 59; “All Vows”), a declaration of an- 
nulment of *vows with which the evening service of the *Day 
of Atonement commences. The worshipers proclaim that all 
personal vows, oaths, etc., that they made unwittingly, rashly, 
or unknowingly (and that, consequently, cannot be fulfilled) 
during the year should be considered null and void. The reci- 
tation must begin while it is still daylight and must be pro- 
longed until sunset. It is the custom to repeat Kol Nidrei three 
times in order to accommodate latecomers. In Kol Nidrei only 
vows affecting the self, i.e., vows made between man and God 
(Tosafot, R. Nissim and R. Asher b. Jehiel to Ned. 23b; Sh. Ar., 
YD 211:4) are comprehended. Not formally a prayer, Kol Ni- 
drei nevertheless became the most beloved ritual of the Day of 
Atonement. It alleviated anxiety which was especially intense 
in the *Rosh Ha-Shanah season because of possible violation 
of the sanctity of pledges (cf. Deut. 23:22-24). Sensitive to in- 
herent juridical and ethical difficulties, the rabbis set definite 
conditions and restrictions on the annulment procedure. Vows 
could only be abrogated by a bet din or by an expert scholar, af- 
ter careful investigation of their nature and bearing (Bek. 36b; 
Tur, YD 228:1). The Mishnah (Naz. 5:3; Ned. 3:1; cf. Ned. 23b) 
permits the nullification of the vows of an individual; its ex- 
tension to an entire community, however, taxed the ingenuity 
of later authorities and aroused bitter controversy. 

The origins of Kol Nidrei are unknown; none of the many 
theories is conclusive. The first reference to Kol Nidrei as a col- 
lective declaration is found in the responsa of the Babylonian 
geonim (beginning in the eighth century). It is stated that Kol 
Nidrei was familiar to them from “other lands”; but the geonim 
(especially of Sura) sharply condemned it for many genera- 
tions. The “other lands” are not identified. An obvious pos- 
sibility is Palestine, yet none of the extant sources of the old 
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Palestinian liturgy has Kol Nidrei. The scholars S. Poznanski, 
S. Krauss, and J. Mann nevertheless contended that congre- 
gational recitation of Kol Nidrei originated in Palestine, as 
a reaction to *Karaite attacks on the *Rabbanite practice. S. 
Baron suggested that the geonim opposed Kol Nidrei because 
of possible innovations by mystical circles for whom it as- 
suaged a magic fear of vows that might have been unwittingly 
broken. C.H. Gordon, citing parallel Aramaic formulas found 
inscribed on incantation bowls from the time of talmudic Bab- 
ylonia, proposed that the original function of Kol Nidrei had 
been “the annulment of curses or oaths... that touch off evil 
forces in the community,” 

The geonim of Pumbedita were more lenient than those 
of Sura, probably in response to popular demand. About the 
time of Hai Gaon (c. 1000 C.£.), general acceptance had been 
gained for a Kol Nidrei formula; it invoked divine “pardon, 
forgiveness, and atonement” for the sin of failing to keep a 
solemn vow (or, possibly, for having vowed at all). The period 
envisioned was “from the previous Day of Atonement until 
this Day of Atonement.” The tosafists of 12"»-century France 
and Germany, notably R. Meir b. Samuel and his son Jacob 
(known as Rabbenu Tam), did not accept the geonic version 
but reworded Kol Nidrei as an annulment of vows which may 
possibly be made “from this Day of Atonement until the next 
Day of Atonement.’ Rabbenu Tam’s (Aramaic) version has re- 
mained standard for *Ashkenazim. The geonic (Hebrew) ver- 
sion was adopted by the Romanian and Italian rites. Western 
*Sephardim recite only the geonic text referring to vows of 
the past year, while Oriental Sephardim and Yemenites add 
Rabbenu Tams version. 

Antisemites have frequently taken Kol Nidrei as evidence 
that the oath of a Jew is worthless. In the Disputation in Paris 
in 1240 it was attacked by Nicholas Donin and defended by R. 
Jehiel b. Joseph. Suspicion about the effects of Kol Nidrei on tes- 
timony given by Jews influenced the wording of the more ju- 
daico. It appeared too in the attacks of antisemitic writers such 
as *Eisenmenger, *Buxtorf, and *Wagenseil. To counteract these 
accusations, Jewish apologists have cited the severe limitations 
that the halakhah has imposed on Kol Nidrei. In 1860 a He- 
brew introduction to Kol Nidrei was included in prayer books 
in Russia on the recommendation of a rabbinic commission. 
It explained that Kol Nidrei was not meant to apply to oaths 
taken before courts of law. In Germany in 1844, a synod of the 
Reform movement recommended that Kol Nidrei be expunged 
from the liturgy; later Reformers, however, offered substitute 
versions. The 1961 edition of the Reform Union Prayer Book 
(U.S.) restored the full Aramaic text. Kol Nidrei’s persistent 
popularity is partly attributed to emotional factors, especially 
its association with Jewish martyrdom. In 1917, Joseph S. Bloch 
propounded a dramatic, though unsubstantiated, theory that 
Kol Nidrei arose as a reaction to forced Jewish conversions to 
Christianity by the Visigoths in seventh-century Spain, to per- 
secutions in the Byzantine Empire (700-850), and in Spain to 
persecutions by the Inquisition (1391-1492). 

[Herman Kieval] 
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Musical Rendition 

The standard Ashkenazi melody for Kol Nidrei is deservedly 
famous as a superior example of the musical tradition of the 
Diaspora, and, with much justification, of “Jewish music” as 
such. It is not a melody in the conventional sense, but an ar- 
tistic concatenation of motives, stylistically related to the gen- 
eral melodic conventions of the High Holy Days. The motives 
alternate between solemn syllabic “proclamations” as in the 
opening, intensely devotional wave-like phrases, and virtuoso 
vocal runs. It may even be asked whether the musical rendi- 
tion of Kol Nidrei was shaped by the solemnity of the liturgi- 
cal and ideological status of the prayer, or whether the latter 
did not come about in a great measure, at least during the last 
two centuries, through the extraordinary effect of the melody. 
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Eastern Ashkenazi version of Kol Nidrei, with its introduction, Al daat ha- 
Makom. From Idelsohn, Melodien 8, 1932. 
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KOLNIK, ARTHUR 


The source of the melody is still a subject of research, and the 
frequent attempts to relate it to Sephardi traditions (because of 
the presumed connections of the text with the Spanish *Mar- 
ranos) are highly hypothetical. In the Sephardi traditions Kol 
Nidrei is rendered by the entire congregation, which alter- 
nates with the hazzan, and the rendition is, therefore, more 
syllabic in character; there seems to be no standard melody 
common to the entire Sephardi Diaspora. In the *Carpentras 
(Provengal rite) the Kol Nidrei is said in a whisper and there- 
fore has no melody. 

The Ashkenazi version of Kol Nidrei was arranged in 1880 
by the non-Jewish composer Max Bruch for cello and orches- 
tra, on commission from the Jewish community of Liverpool, 
and it became his most popular work. Arnold *Schoenberg’s 
Kol Nidrei for speaker, chorus, and orchestra, opus 39 (1938) 
is based on a text by Jacob Sonderling, and some of the tra- 
ditional motives are reworked there in Schoenberg's twelve- 
tone technique. The text itself, written in close collaboration 
with the composer, is a personal philosophic reinterpreta- 
tion of the prayer. 

[Bathja Bayer] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Davidson, Ozar, 2 (1929), 480; idem, in: 
AJYB, 25 (1923/24), 192-4 (incl. bibl.); Baron, Social, 7 (19582), 78-79, 
252; H. Leshem, Shabbat u-Moadei Yisrael, 1 (1965), 161-6; C.H. Gor- 
don, in: Biblical Motifs (1966), 6-7; J.J. Petuchowski, Prayerbook Re- 
form in Europe (1968), 334-47; H. Kieval, in: Commentary 46 (Oct. 
1968), 53-8. 


KOLNIK, ARTHUR (1890-1972), French painter and print- 
maker. Kolnik was a native of Stanislavov, Galicia, and stud- 
ied at the School of Fine Arts in Cracow. He fought as an off- 
cer in the Austro-Hungarian Army in World War 1, and was 
wounded. After the war, he went to Czernowitz (then Roma- 
nia), where he took part in the intellectual life of the city, and 
became a close friend of the Yiddish poet, Itzik *Manger. In 
1921, with Reuven *Rubin, he went to the United States where 
they had a joint exhibition under the sponsorship of Prince 
Bibesco, the Romanian minister. Kolnik returned to Czernow- 
itz, where he made woodcuts. Among the books he illustrated 
was one of fables by Eliezer Steinbarg. In 1931 he settled in 
Paris. As a printmaker and painter, Kolnik depicted the ghetto 
dwellers of Eastern Europe. He presented them with sympa- 
thy and understanding, the human forms being very sharply 
outlined and the whole space freely divided into patterns of 


geometric planes. 
[Alfred Werner] 


KOLO (Pol. Kolo; Yid. Koil), town in Poznan district, cen- 
tral Poland, near the River Varta; passed to Prussia in 1793, 
and restored to Poland in 1919. Jews were living there in 
the 15" century, and in 1564 they received the right of residence 
from King Sigismund 11 Augustus. In 1611 there were 24 Jew- 
ish-owned houses in Kolo. A synagogue was built in 1763-65. 
During the 19" century, Jews played an important role in 
the economic development of the town. They owned factories 
for colored cloths, bricks, porcelain ware, agricultural ma- 
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chinery, and oil, as well as various workshops. In 1897, 52% of 
the Jews of the town were engaged in commerce. The com- 
munity numbered 1,184 (37.2% of the total population) in 
1827; 4,013 (42.8%) in 1897; 5,154 (45%) in 1921; approximately 
6,000 (44%) in 1931; and 5,000 (41.6%) in 1939. Between the 
two world wars, the Jews continued active in economic life, 
and, in 1938 37.7% of the workshops in the town were Jew- 
ish-owned. Antisemitism in the economic sphere during 
the 1930s forced them out of several occupations. There were 
eight Jews among the 24 members elected to the municipal 
council in 1924 and ten in 1929. The Jewish community ad- 
ministration elected in 1931 consisted of three members for 
the General Zionists, five for Poalei Zion-Right, four for 
Poalei Zion-Left, and one for Agudat Israel. Its last chairman 
was Joseph Schwarz, and the last rabbi of Kolo was Hayyim 
David Zilber Margalioth (d. 1941), who officiated there for 


about 50 years. 
[Shimshon Leib Kirshenboim] 


Holocaust Period 

The town was occupied by the Germans on Sept. 15, 1939 (the 
second day of Rosh Ha-Shanah). On the following day a Ger- 
man raid was made on Jewish homes, and all the men were 
forced to assemble in the market place. The men were sent to 
do repair work on the Warta River bridges which had been 
blown up by the Polish army when hostilities began. The Ger- 
mans set fire to the synagogue, accused the Jews of arson, and 
extorted a large sum of money from them. The Jewish intelli- 
gentsia was arrested and anyone caught hiding executed. Two 
hostages were taken every day. In December 1939, 1,139 Jews 
were forced out of their homes and kept starving and freez- 
ing for weeks in barracks. They were eventually deported to 
the *Lublin district. Their homes were then turned over to 
Volksdeutsche brought there from the Baltic regions. Almost 
a year later 150 Jewish families were expelled from Kolo, anda 
ghetto was established for the remainder of the Jewish popula- 
tion. Contacts and trade with the non-Jewish side continued, 
and helped to alleviate the ghetto conditions. Its inhabitants 
were decimated by a typhoid epidemic and the conscription 
of able-bodied persons for slave labor. In June 1941 all the Jew- 
ish males were deported to the labor camp near *Poznan. In 
August about 100 girls were sent to a labor camp in Breslau. 
The final liquidation of the Kolo ghetto took place early in De- 
cember 1941 when the remaining 2,300 Jews were assembled 
in front of the Judenrat building, placed on trucks, and sent 
to the death camp at *Chelmno. 


[Danuta Dombrowska] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sefer Kolo (1958; Heb. and Yid.); Trunk 
in: Bleter far Geshikhte 2:1-4 (1949), 64-166 (passim); W. Bednarz, 
Ob6z stracen Chetmna nad Nerem (1946); Dabrowska in: Bz1H, no. 
13-14 (1955). 


KOLODEJE NAD LUZICI (Czech Kolodéje nad LuZici; Ger. 
Kaladei; Kalladay), village in S. Bohemia, Czech Republic. 
Its Jewish community, known as '}?’?’?, was founded by Jews 
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expelled from nearby Tyn nad Vltavou (Moldautein) in 1681 
because it was alleged that they had spread the plague. The lo- 
cal lord built a synagogue (dedicated in 1697) and ten dwelling 
houses for them. The members of the community were mainly 
peddlers, some of them trading in Upper Austria, where they 
remained for months. The seat of the district rabbi for the 
district of Ceske Budejovice and Tabor was in Kolodeje. R. 
Samuel *Kauder officiated there (1817-34) before becoming 
chief rabbi of Prague. In 1721 the community numbered 154 
persons; in 1869 there were 258 tax-paying members and 40 
children attending the Jewish elementary school. From 153 in 
1886, it shrank to 35 in 1904 and eight in 1932, coming to an 
end soon after. The smaller community in nearby Nezdasov 
(104 members in 1869) had a similar origin and history; its 
synagogue collapsed in the late 1920s. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fried, in: Juedisches Archiv, 2 (1929), no. 3-4, 
39-43; No. 5-7, 50-51; no. 8-9, 61-64; Sakaf, in: H. Gold (ed.), Die 
Juden und Judengemeinden Boehmens (1934), 240-5. 


[Meir Lamed] 


KOLODIN, IRVING (1908-1988), U.S. music critic. Born 
in New York City, Kolodin was raised in Newark, New Jersey, 
where he began to study music at an early age. From 1927 to 
1931 he attended the Institute of Musical Art in New York. Be- 
ginning his career as assistant music critic to W.J. Henderson 
at the New York Sun, he eventually became the newspaper’s 
chief critic, leaving there in 1950. He was also a critic of re- 
cordings and published a number of books of record reviews: 
A Guide to Recorded Music (1941), Mozart on Records (1942), 
The Saturday Review Home Book of Recorded Music and Sound 
Reproduction (1952; revised 1956), and Orchestral Music (1955). 
In 1970 he chose the classical music that was included in the 
first official White House music library. He taught criticism 
at the Juilliard School from 1968 to 1986. 

Kolodin was well known as a historian of the New York 
Metropolitan Opera, publishing The Metropolitan Opera: 
1883-1935 (1936); a second edition, The Story of the Metro- 
politan Opera, 1883-1950, appeared in 1953 and was again up- 
dated in 1966. 

Among his other works are The Interior Beethoven (1975), 
The Opera Omnibus (1976), and In Quest of Music (1980). 


KOLOMYYA (Pol. Kolomyja; Ger. Kolomea), city on the 
Prut River in the Ukraine; under Polish rule until 1772, Aus- 
trian rule until the end of World War 1, and then again under 
Poland until 1939, and then annexed to the Ukrainian S.S.R. 
There was a flourishing Jewish community in Kolomyya as 
early as the 16 century. They paid two-thirds of the city 
taxes and received various trading rights; they were allowed 
to take part in the election of the mayor and other city offi- 
cials. During the *Chmielnicki massacres (1648/49) the com- 
munity was destroyed and some 300 Jews murdered; however, 
it soon recovered. After 1772 it shared the fate and status of 
all Polish communities under Austrian rule (see *Austria- 
Hungary, *Galicia, *Joseph 11). The Jews of Kolomyya en- 
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gaged in a wide range of economic activities, including the 
retail trade, the leasing of forests, and the wholesale trade in 
wood; they benefited from Kolomyya’s new ties with Walachia 
and Moldavia, which became even more profitable when 
Kolomyya became an important railway junction on the Lvov- 
Chernovtsy-Jassy line. In the beginning of the 18» century 
there was some influence of the *Shabbetai Zevi movement in 
the city and its environs; preachers such as Hayyim Malakh, 
Moses Meir from Zholkiev, and Elisha Shor from Rohatyn 
visited there. Besides the many hadarim, a Jewish elemen- 
tary school was established by the government in 1788 (see 
Naphtali Herz *Homberg). The number of Jews in the town 
rose from 1,057 in 1765 to 2,033 in 1812; 8,232 (almost 50% of 
the total population) in 1869; 12,002 in 1880; and 16,568 (again 
almost 50%) in 1900. From the beginning of the movement 
Hasidism gained adherents in the town, becoming predomi- 
nant in the community and thus ensuring its extreme Or- 
thodox character until the second half of the 19 century. In 
1886 a Jewish elementary school was founded by the *Isra- 
elitische Allianz zu Wien. During the elections to the town 
council in 1878, Jews obtained the majority of seats and a Jew, 
Dr. Maximilian Trachtenberg, was elected mayor. In 1873 a 
Jew, Dr. Oscar Henigsman, was elected to represent Kolo- 
myya in the Austrian parliament. Hillel *Lichtenstein, rabbi 
from 1863 to 1891, strengthened Orthodoxy in the commu- 
nity. At the end of the 19" century almost all craftsmen were 
Jews, and Jewish industrialists owned most of the clothing 
factories and some of the oil refineries; there was a factory 
for prayer shawls. All transportation by carts was in Jewish 
hands. 

From 1918 Kolomyya suffered economically as a result 
of the loss of the Moldavian and Walachian markets and the 
Jews were further hit by the anti-Jewish economic policies of 
modern Poland. The number of Jews in the town began to de- 
cline, from 18,930 in 1919 to 14,544 (total population 31,708) 
in 1921, and 14,332 in 1931. In 1921, 499 industrial premises 
(mostly small ones) belonged to Jews, and they employed 1,362 
Jewish workers (90% of all employed), 557 of them in textile 
and clothing production. In 1930 they suffered from aggres- 
sive competition from Polish and Ukrainian cooperatives, 
which led to economic decline and the need for the commu- 
nity to organize relief for many of the local Jews. The social 
and cultural life in the Jewish community was marked by the 
activities of the different parties. Especially active among the 
Zionist organizations were the Ha-Shomer Ha-Zair youth 
groups, the Hitahadut, and the *He-Halutz. The first group 
of halutzim left Kolomyya for Erez Israel in 1920. Hakhsharah 
groups, which prepared their members for life in Erez Israel, 
operated in the town. *Betar organized a group called “the na- 
tional soldier” which led paramilitary activities. Two Zionist 
newspapers appeared in Kolomyya: the Nasz Glos in Polish 
and the Unser Shtime in Yiddish. In 1930 a coalition of *Agu- 
dat Israel and *Mizrachi parties elected the politically active 
Joseph Lau as rabbi. 

[Shimshon Leib Kirshenboim / Shmuel Spector (274 ed.)] 
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KOLTANOWSKI, GEORGE 


Holocaust Period 

After the Soviet occupation of the town on Sept. 17, 1939, all 
organized Jewish life ceased. Jewish economic life was affected 
by the nationalization of factories and wholesale and petty 
trade. A sizable number of Jewish pupils studied in govern- 
ment schools where Yiddish was the language of instruction. 
When the Soviet-German war broke out in June 1941, Kolo- 
myya Jews were drafted into the Soviet army. Many young Jews 
volunteered, as did Jewish doctors and nurses. On July 4 the 
city was captured by the German-allied Hungarian army. On 
August 18 the Ukrainians dragged out some 2,000 Jews in the 
nearby forest to be killed, but the Hungarian governor inter- 
vened and prevented their execution. During the following 
weeks Jewish refugees from Hungary who did not have Hun- 
garian citizenship were sheltered by the Jewish community 
in Kolomyya. In September 1941 the town came under direct 
German administration, resulting in mass murder, extortion 
of large sums of money, and the kidnapping of Jews for slave 
labor. The head of the *Judenrat, Mordecai Horowitz, com- 
mitted suicide in November 1942. 

The Jewish community of Kolomyya was liquidated in 
the following Aktions: Nov. 15, 1941 - 500 Jews were murdered 
on the excuse that a Jewish leader who had been active dur- 
ing the Soviet occupation was hiding on their street; Jan. 24, 
1942 — attacks were directed against the Jewish intelligentsia; 
March 24, 1942 - three separate ghettos were established, each 
surrounded with barbed wire; April 2, 1942 - 1,000 Jews were 
sent to *Belzec; Sept. 7, 1942 — 8,700 Jews were sent to Belzec; 
Oct. 3, 1942 — 4,500-5,000 Jews were sent to Belzec. All the 
remaining Jews, some 1,500 in number, were concentrated in 
one ghetto and were subsequently taken to Szeparowce forest 
nearby and executed (February 1943). When the Soviet army 
liberated Kolomyya in early August 1944, only a handful of 
Jews remained alive. They were joined by another small group 
of Jews who returned from the Soviet Union. They stayed in 
the town for a short period to mark out and enclose the sites 
of the Jewish mass graves, and soon left for Poland and for 
overseas. Kolomyya societies exist in Israel and New York. A 
memorial book, Pinkas Kolomei, was published in 1957. The 
Jewish population in Kolomyya in 1957 was estimated at about 
200 families and at about 350 persons (70 families) in 1969. 


[Aharon Weiss] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pinkas Kolomei (1957), incl. bibl. 


KOLTANOWSKI, GEORGE (1903-2000), U.S. chess mas- 
ter. Born in Antwerp, Belgium, Koltanowski won the Belgian 
championship six times and prizes in international tourna- 
ments. Endowed with a magnificent memory, he concen- 
trated on simultaneous blindfold play, sharing supremacy 
with Miguel *Najdorf. In 1937 in Edinburgh he set the world 
record for blindfold chess, where the player commits the game 
to memory and does not look at the board or touch the pieces 
while opponents play in the normal way. Koltanowski played 
34 opponents simultaneously while blindfolded without los- 
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ing a game, making headlines around the world. His record 
still stands in the Guinness Book of Records. 

When World War 11 broke out, he was in Guatemala on a 
chess tour of South America, so he remained there. In 1940, the 
United States consul in Cuba saw him giving a chess exhibition 
in Havana and granted him a US. visa. In 1947 Koltanowski 
moved to San Francisco, where in 1948 he became the chess 
columnist for the San Francisco Chronicle. It carried his syn- 
dicated chess column every day for the next 52 years. Publish- 
ing an estimated total of 19,000 columns, Koltanowski wrote 
the only daily newspaper chess column in the world and the 
longest-running daily chess column in history. 

In 1950, in San Francisco, he played 50 games in an event 
lasting nine hours, winning 43, drawing five, and losing two. 
He turned most of his attention to touring, teaching chess, 
writing books and articles, and directing tournaments. Al- 
though he played in at least 25 international tournaments, 
Koltanowski became better known for touring and giving 
simultaneous exhibitions and blindfold displays. In 1960 in 
San Francisco he set another world record when he played 
56 opponents consecutively while blindfolded and did not 
lose a single game. He also gave hundreds of charitable per- 
formances worldwide, particularly for schoolchildren. In the 
1960s, he hosted Koltanowski on Chess, a series of half-hour 
broadcasts about chess, aired nationally on public television. 
It was the first such program of its kind. In the 1970s he seized 
upon the chess mania inspired by Bobby *Fischer and estab- 
lished chess clubs in countless schools, community centers, 
and at San Quentin Prison. 

He served as president of the United States Chess Fed- 
eration 1975-78 and was awarded the title of International 
Master in 1950 on the basis of his prewar results; in 1960 he 
was awarded the title of International Arbiter; and in 1988 he 
was given an honorary Grand Master title by the FIDE (World 
Chess Federation). He was one of the three original inductees 
into the U.S. Chess Hall of Fame (1986). 

Koltanowski spoke eight languages. The books he wrote 
in English include Practical Chess (1947), Adventures of a 
Chess Master (1955), TV Chess (1968), With the Chess Masters 
(1972), Checkmate (with M. Finkelstein, 1978), and Chessnic- 
dotes (1978). He also wrote books in Flemish, French, and 
Spanish. 

[Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


KOLTHOFF, IZAAK MAURITS (1894-1993), chemist. 
Kolthoff was born in Almelo in the Netherlands, graduated in 
pharmacy in 1915, and obtained his Ph.D. in chemistry at the 
University of Utrecht. In 1927 he started a one-year appoint- 
ment as professor and head of the Analytical Division of the 
School of Chemistry of the University of Minnesota, where he 
remained for the rest of his career. Kolthoff’s main achieve- 
ment was to apply the principles of physical chemistry and 
biochemistry to analytical chemistry, thereby transforming 
it from a largely pragmatic and descriptive branch of science 
into an intellectually rigorous discipline. His insights led him 
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to explore a diverse range of basic and applied problems. One 
important practical application in World War 11 concerned the 
production of synthetic rubber. His continuous output of 944 
truly original papers as well as monographs between 1915 and 
1993 was prodigious, and his co-edited Treatise on Analytical 
Chemistry is a majestic testimony to his preeminence in this 
field. His many honors included election to the U.S. Academy 
of Sciences in 1958. He was greatly concerned with social is- 
sues and highly influential in relocating victims of Nazi per- 
secution in the U.S. in the 1930s. 


[Michael Denman (24 ed.)] 


KOL TSOV, MIKHAIL (pseudonym of Mikhail Yefimovy- 
ich Fridland; 1898-1940), Soviet publicist and social activist. 
Kol’tsov was born in Kiev and in 1915 he entered the Petro- 
grad Psychoneurological Institute. He took part in the Feb- 
ruary and October Revolutions in Petrograd (1917) and in 
the Civil War, the subject of a series of sketches in his books 
Petlyurovshcina (“The Petlyura Terror,’ 1922), Sotvrorenie mia 
(“Creation of the World,” 1928), and others. In 1920 he began 
working in Moscow in the press department of the People’s 
Commissariat of Foreign Affairs. From 1922 he worked for 
Pravda, publishing almost daily a topical feuilleton on do- 
mestic and foreign policy. His keen observation, inexhaustible 
humor, and biting sarcasm, as well as the ability to manipulate 
facts, together with a keen political sensitivity allowed Kol’tsov 
to follow every fluctuation of Soviet policy, thanks to which 
he became one of the most authoritative and popular Soviet 
journalists of the 1920s and 1930s. Enjoying the confidence 
and support of the “authorities,” he was editor of the jour- 
nal Ogoniok, which he founded in 1923, editor of the satirical 
journals Chudak (1928-30) and Krokodil (1934-38), co-editor 
(with Maxim Gorky) of the journal Za rubezhom (1932-38); 
member of the editorial board of Pravda; he headed the co- 
operative publishing house of the Ogoniok society (1926-31), 
the journal and newspaper association (1931-38), the foreign 
commission of the Union of Writers (1934-38), and repre- 
sented the Soviet Union at international congresses of writ- 
ers (Paris, 1935; Madrid and Valencia, 1937, when he headed 
the Soviet delegation). 

In 1936, when the Spanish Civil War broke out, Kol’tsov 
became not only Pravda correspondent there (his articles 
were included in his book Ispanskiy dnevnik (“Spanish Diary,’ 
1938)), but also political adviser — with a direct link to Stalin - 
to the Central Committee of the Communist Party of Spain 
and the Republican government. In the latter role Kol’'tsov 
is depicted under the name Karkov in Ernest Hemingway's 
novel For Whom the Bell Tolls (1940). In November 1937 he 
was called back to Moscow and awarded the Order of the 
Red Banner. In 1938 he was elected a corresponding mem- 
ber of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. and deputy of 
the Supreme Soviet of the Russian Federation (RSFsR), but in 
December of the same year he was arrested. He was shot to 
death in Lefortovo prison in Moscow in 1940, and was reha- 
bilitated in 1954. 
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Jointly with A. Barginym, Kol’tsov wrote the propa- 
ganda brochure Sud’ba evreyskikh mass v Sovetskom soyuze 
(“The Fate of the Jewish Masses in the Soviet Union; 1924). 
From 1927 to 1937 he was a member of the editorial board of 
the monthly of the ozET society, Tribuna evreyskoy sovetskoy 
obshchestvennosti. 

Kol'tsov’s brother, BORIS EFIMOVICH EFIMOV (1900- ), 
caricaturist, corresponding member of the Academy of Arts 
of the U.S.S.R. (1954), People’s Artist of the U.S.S.R. (1967). In 
1922 he began working for Pravda and Izvestia, and the mag- 
azine Krokodil. In 1966 he became editor-in-chief of the Ag- 
itplakat organization. He was awarded the Stalin Prize (1950, 
1951) and the State Prize (1972). He created cartoons on inter- 
national themes (often with considerable satirical commen- 
tary and explanatory captions). In depicting Jewish political 
figures out of favor with the Soviet rulers or in cartoons criti- 
cal of Israel and Zionism, he grotesquely exaggerated so-called 
Jewish national features. 


[Mark Kipnis / The Shorter Jewish Encyclopaedia in Russian] 


KOMARNO (Slovak Komarno; Hung. Komarom; Ger. Ko- 
morn), fortress town in S. Slovakia. Until 1992 Czechoslovak 
Republic, since 1993 Slovak Republic. The Trianon peace treaty 
(1920) divided Komarno between Czechoslovakia and Hun- 
gary. The Jewish community of Komarno was considered one 
of the oldest in the Danube region, as traditionally there were 
Jews in the town at the Magyar conquest (end of the ninth 
century). In 1440 and 1583 Jews worked as Ottoman agents; 
in 1600 they were moneylenders. In 1788 there was a case of 
blood libel. In 1791 there were 250 Jews, who were permitted 
to form a congregation. In 1803 the first synagogue was built. 
In 1851 Jewish entrepreneurship was liberalized, thanks to a 
royal order permitting Jews to join guilds. 

During the Hungarian revolution of 1848/49, many Jews 
joined the Magyar army. A subsequent cholera epidemic 
claimed many lives. In 1848, a fire destroyed the Jewish com- 
munal buildings, including the archive. In an effort to re- 
build, the community created a cemetery in 1858 and built 
a synagogue in 1863. In 1890 there were 1,925 Jews; in 1900, 
there were 2,296. In 1895 the community built an edifice for 
social activities. There was a matzah bakery, a hevra kaddisha, 
a women's club, Bikkur Holim organizations to help the sick, 
an Ahavat Achim social circle, and a youth club. 

The community split following the Jewish Congress of 
1868, the majority choosing the *Neolog path. In 1889 an Or- 
thodox congregation was established; it built a synagogue in 
1907. Another small synagogue was built in 1896, together with 
a building for orphans and the needy. This synagogue served 
the congregation into the 21*t century. During World War 1, 
many enlisted in the army. The riots and looting that charac- 
terized the end of the war in Slovakia did not take place in 
Komarno; however, the city was a battleground for the Hun- 
garian Commune of 1919. Following the Trianon treaty, the 
southern part of the Danube coast became Hungarian, and in 
it some 25 Jewish families. (During the Hungarian conquest 
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of 1938-1945, Komarno and its congregation were united.) 
The Czechoslovak period was quiet. Several Zionist move- 
ments were active in the city, including Hashomer (later Ha- 
Shomer ha-Zair), Maccabee ha-Zair, a Zionist branch, and 
Young Agudat Israel. In 1930 the community built a house for 
social institutions. The Orthodox congregation had a small 
yeshivah. 

In November 1938 southern Slovakia came under Hun- 
garian rule, including Komarno. The anti-Jewish legislation, 
already in existence in Hungary, was applied to the conquered 
territory as well. In Komarno, Jews were forced to leave certain 
streets; in January 1942, they were forbidden to work. 

On March 19, 1944, German troops entered Hungary. 
Along with them were local collaborators, the infamous gendar- 
merie, and a unit of Nyilas (*Arrow Cross Fascist party) from 
Szabolcs. A part of Komarno was made into a ghetto, where the 
Jews were forced to live. On June 12-16, the inhabitants of the 
ghetto, as well as neighboring Jews, were deported. The direc- 
tor of the Komarno city museum, witnessing the desecration 
of the three synagogues, gathered 12 Torah scrolls and other 
ritual items and hid them in the museum. After the war, he re- 
turned the sacred items to the Jewish congregation. On October 
15, 1944, the Nyilas party took Hungary by force. In Komarno 
the Szabolcs unit was responsible for many outrages. After the 
war, some were caught and put on trial. On September 26, 1945, 
some 114 Nyilas victims were buried in a mass grave in the Jew- 
ish cemetery. In 1947 there were 314 Jews in Komarno. 

The community tried to rebuild its religious life and the 
public buildings. In March 1948, a memorial to the victims of 
the Holocaust was erected. In 1949-50, 343 Jews immigrated, 
most to Israel. Those who were left, and those who moved to 
Komarno, preserved religious life. The depleted community 
was forced to sell its land. In 1972 a large part of the cemetery 
was expropriated to build a highway. In 1990 there were 45 
Jews in the city. The tombstones and memorials of defunct 
neighboring villages and congregations were deposited in 
the local cemetery. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: MHyj, indices, s.v. Comoronium; A. Schnitzer, 
Juedische Kulturbilder (1904), 172-224; Magyar Zsido Lexikon (1929), 
498; R. Iltis (ed.), Die aussaeen unter Traenen... (1959), 152-6; M. 
Lanyi and B.H. Propperné, Szlovenszkdi zsido hitkozségek térténete 
(1933), 280-1. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Barkany-L. Dojé, Zidovské 
ndabozenské obce na Slovensku (1991), 167-71; FE. Raab, A komdéromi 


zsidosag kronikaja (1989). 
[Meir Lamed / Yeshayahu Jelinek (2"¢ ed.)] 


KOMARNO, town in Lvov district, Ukraine. When the town 
was granted municipal status in 1555, Jews settled there. Con- 
struction of the synagogue was begun in 1620, and the ceme- 
tery was established in 1644. During the 1648 Cossack uprising 
of *Chmielnicki, the Jews of Komarno and the townspeople 
together successfully defended the town against them. The 
rabbi in 1666 was Isaiah Segal, the son of the author of Tu- 
rei Zahav. In 1686, Eliakim b. Jacob Melammed of Komarno 
published a Hebrew grammar, Leshon Limmudim. During 
the rabbinate of Saul Margalioth (1754-73), the influence of 
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Hasidism was felt in the community. In 1765 there were 686 
poll-tax paying Jews in the town and 844 in the neighboring 
villages. Their main sources of livelihood were tailoring, shop- 
keeping, trade in livestock and wood, the leasing of estates, 
and brandy distillation. Toward the end of the 18" century, a 
second synagogue was erected. At the beginning of the 19 
century, the “court” of the zaddik R. Alexander, a disciple of 
*Jacob Isaac Horowitz ha-Hozeh of Lublin, was established 
in Komarno. The dynasty of zaddikim of the *Safrin family 
remained in the town until the Holocaust (the last zaddik, R. 
Baruch Safrin, perished in the Holocaust). As a result of the 
development of crafts and the trade in agricultural produce, 
the Jewish population of Komarno increased in the 19 cen- 
tury; in 1880 it numbered 2,161 (40% of the total population) 
and in 1910, 2,716 (44%). During World War 1 the Russian in- 
vasion brought sufferings; 17 Jews were murdered, and 50 were 
taken hostage. After 1918 and for a number of years, the mu- 
nicipal council was headed by a Jew. According to the Polish 
census of 1921, there were 2,004 Jews (25% of the population) 
in the town, and 2,387 in 1931. In the interwar years, Zionist 
organizations were active and Jewish educational and cultural 
institutions functioned in the town. The U.S. Yiddish writer, 
Kalman Heisler, was born in Komarno. 


[Aharon Weiss] 


Holocaust Period 
Before the outbreak of World War 11 there were 2,500 Jews 
in Komarno. The German army entered the town on Sept. 17, 
1939, but, according to the German-Soviet agreement, it with- 
drew after two weeks when the Red Army entered. With the 
Soviet regime, all Jewish communal life stopped, and shops 
and industrial premises were nationalized. The town was again 
captured by the Germans on June 30, 1941, anda ghetto anda 
Judenrat were established there. The first Aktion took place on 
Oct. 24, 1941, when hundreds of prominent Jews were killed. 
During the winter of 1941/1942 about 400 Jews died of hun- 
ger. The second Aktion took place on Nov. 6, 1942, when about 
a thousand Jews were deported to the *Belzec death camp. 
The remaining few hundred were crowded into a few small 
houses, and in December 1942 deported to Rudki ghetto, and 
were killed there, together with the Jews of Rudki, on April 9, 
1943. After the war, the Jewish community of Komarno was 
not reconstituted. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wroclaw, Zaktad im. Ossolinskich, 2494/11 
(= CAHJP, HM 661); Cracow, Wojewodzkie archiwum paristwowe, 
Zbiory Czartoryskich, no. 519 (= CAHJP, HM 2747); M. Berensohn, 
Dyplomataryusz dotyczgcy Zydéw w Polsce (1910), no. 53; Halp- 
ern, Pinkas, index; N.N. Hannover, Yeven Mezulah (1949), 63; B. 
Wasiutynski, Ludnos¢ zydowska w Polsce w wiekach x1x i XX (1930), 
117; M. Balaban, Toledot ha-Tenuah ha-Frankit, 1 (1934), 29; I. Schiper, 
Dzieje handlu zydowskiego na ziemiach polskich (1937), index; B. Yas- 
har (Schluehter), Beit Komarno: Korot ha-Ir ve-Toledoteha me-Hiv- 
vasedah ve-ad Hurbanah (1965). 


°KOMAROMI CSIPKES, GYORGY (1628-1678), Calvin- 
ist Bible translator, born in Komarom (Komarno), Hungary. 
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After studying at Utrecht and other places, Komaromi was 
professor of Hebrew at the reformed academy in Debrecen, 
Hungary. He published an Oratio Hebraea (Utrecht, 1653) 
and a Hebrew grammar (1654), but his main significance is 
as reviser of the translation of the Bible into Hungarian. He 
completed this version in 1675, although it was not published 
earlier than 1718. His Catalogus operum...Comoronii (Clau- 
diopolis (Ger. Klausenburg; Hung. Kolozsvar), 1677), gives a 
list of his own works. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Illési, in: Magyar Kényvszemle, 14 (1889), 
138-46; L. Féldvari, in: Protestans Szemle (1891), 315-35, 515-31; L. 
Muzsnai, in: Kdrolyi Gaspar Emlékkényv (1940), 141-57; L. Szimo- 
nidesz, in: Egyhdztérténet (1945), 65-91. 

[Robert Dan] 


KOMAROVSKY, MIRRA (1905-1999), U.S. sociologist. Born 
in Akkerman, Russia, Komarovsky fled to the U.S. with her 
family in 1921. She was a professor of sociology at Barnard 
College of Columbia University in New York and specialized 
in the sociology of the family. 

When she majored in economics and sociology at Bar- 
nard College as an undergraduate, one of her professors, soci- 
ologist William Ogburn, warned her that her goal of teaching 
sociology was unrealistic, saying: “You are a woman, foreign 
born, and Jewish. I would recommend some other occupa- 
tion.” Undeterred, she was granted a one-year graduate fellow- 
ship, was elected to Phi Beta Kappa, graduated in 1926, and 
earned an M.A. in 1927 under Ogburn’s direction. 

In 1935 Komarovsky joined New York’s Institute for So- 
cial Research. In 1940 she wrote The Unemployed Man and 
His Family. Through her research and theoretical views, she 
contributed to an understanding of the part played by women 
in modern society. In her 1946 paper “Cultural Contradic- 
tions and Sex Roles,” she sees the role conflict in women as a 
result of cultural contradictions. Feminine roles traceable to 
traditional views contradict the modern roles that stem from 
equalitarian expectations. Her paper “Functional Analysis of 
Sex Roles” (1950) provides a general analysis of the social fac- 
tors that define women’s roles. 

In 1948 she was promoted from instructor at Barnard to 
associate professor; in 1954 she became a full professor. Ko- 
marovsky urged that all students be prepared for careers, that 
good nursery schools be made universally available, and that 
men accept their fair share of domestic work. 

In 1970 Komarovsky retired from Barnard and was 
named professor emeritus, continuing to teach part time until 
1992. In 1973, in recognition of her pioneering challenge to the 
functionalist approach in sociology, the American Sociologi- 
cal Association elected her president, an honor previously ac- 
corded only one other woman: Dorothy S. Thomas. In 1978-79 
she served as chair of the newly created Women's Studies pro- 
gram at Barnard. In 1991 she received the Distinguished Career 
Award from the American Sociological Association. 

Other books by Komarovsky include Women in the Mod- 
ern World (1953), Common Frontiers of the Social Sciences 
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(1957), Blue-Collar Marriage (with J.H. Philips, 1964), Sociol- 
ogy and Public Policy (1975), Dilemmas of Masculinity (1976), 
Common Frontiers of the Social Sciences (1978), and Women 
in College (1985). 

[Louis Miller / Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


KOMLOS (originally Kredens), ALADAR (1892-1980), 
Hungarian poet, author, and literary scholar. Komlés was 
born at Alsdésztregova. After the 1918-19 revolution he went 
to Vienna and for a time was on the editorial boards of the 
radical newspapers Bécsi Magyar Ujsdg and Jové. Between the 
world wars, Komlds taught at the Jewish high school in Bu- 
dapest. In World War 11 he was saved from arrest by the Ge- 
stapo by joining the group associated with Rudolf *Kasztner. 
He was in the Bergen-Belsen concentration camp, from where 
he was sent to Switzerland, and then returned to Hungary. 
After the war he became a lecturer at Budapest University, 
but was removed from his post in 1950. The university later 
appointed him a professor, and he was also chairman of the 
Hungarian Literary Society. Komlds’ first book of verse was 
Voltam poéta én is (“I too was a poet,’ 1921), and this was fol- 
lowed by two other volumes, A néma 6riilt arca (“The Face of 
the Silent Madman,” 1931) and Himnusz a mosolyhoz (“Hymn 
to the Smile,’ 1941). He was mainly distinguished, however, 
as a literary scholar and critic, particularly as the author of a 
monumental work on modern poetry, Az uj magyar lira (“The 
New Hungarian Lyrics,’ 1928). His essays, which appeared in 
important periodicals, are delicate and systematic analyses of 
contemporary works, and masterpieces of scholarship. Most 
noteworthy are his books Irok és elvek (“Authors and Prin- 
ciples,” 1937) and Tagulo irodalom (“Expanding Literature,” 
1967). In addition to his work as a scholar, Komldés continued 
to write prose. He published two novels of an exceptionally 
high standard: Rémai kaland (“Adventure in Rome,’ 1933), and 
Néro és a vit? (“Nero and the Seventh Grade?’ 1935). Kom- 
16s never concealed his opinions on general and Jewish mat- 
ters. During the Hungarian “White Terror,’ his book Zsid6k 
a valaszuton (“Jews at the Crossroads,’ 1920) attacked assim- 
ilationist Jewish leaders. In his essays, Komlds analyzes with 
keen perception the works and attitude to Judaism of Jewish 
authors such as Sandor *Brdédy, M. Féldi, and Béla *Zsolt. In 
his penetrating and logical investigation of the Jewish soul, A 
zsido lélek (1927) - or the Jewish joke - A zsid6 vicc (1934) - 
he claimed that the Jew must equate himself with the world 
and his surroundings, but foremost with himself. Several of 
his poems are on Jewish themes. He also edited an anthology 
of Jewish poetry and the Hungarian Jewish yearbook, Ararat 
(1939-44). He began writing a history of Hungarian-Jewish 
literature, but only excerpts have been published. 


[Baruch Yaron] 


KOMOLY (originally Kohn), OTTO (1892-1945), Hungarian 
Zionist leader. Born in Budapest, he studied engineering. He 
was wounded in World War 1 and received military awards. Af- 
terward a member in the reserves, he rose to the rank of cap- 
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tain, an unusual achievement for a Jew at that time. He pub- 
lished two books on Zionist matters: under the name Kohn, 
O., A zsido nép jovdje (“The Future of the Jewish People,’ 1919) 
and under Komoly, O., Cionista életszemlélet (“Zionist View 
of Life,” 1942). He also wrote a book dealing with problems in 
construction engineering. In 1940, Komoly was elected dep- 
uty chairman of the Zionist federation of Hungary, becoming 
its chairman in 1941. 

In 1943 he was elected chairman of the underground 
Relief and Rescue Committee. His deputy was Rezsé (Israel) 
*Kasztner. Komoly attempted to rouse the progressive and hu- 
manitarian individuals in Hungarian society to protest against 
the Nazi extermination program against the Jews. For this 
purpose he formed ties with church leaders, diplomats, mem- 
bers of parliament, and even with the regent Miklés Horthy’s 
son, who passed information on to his father. Komoly helped 
organize the rescue train which led 1,686 Jews to safety out- 
side Hungary. When Ferenc *Szalasi took over rule, Komoly 
continued his work under the auspices of the International 
Red Cross, which made him their representative in Hungary. 
However, *Arrow Cross leaders abducted him, and killed him. 
After the liberation, Komoly was posthumously awarded Hun- 
gary’s highest distinction - the “Hungarian Freedom Order.” 
In Israel, Komoly’s Hebrew name was given to moshav Yad 
Natan in the Adullam Region. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Lévai, Black Book on the Martyrdom of 
Hungarian Jewry (1948), passim; E. Landau (ed.), Der Kastner-Beri- 
cht... (1961), index; A. Biss, Der Stopp der Endloesung (1966), index; 
A. Weissberg, Desperate Mission (1958), index; L. Fiirst-Komoly, in: 
G.E. Galili (ed.), Tanuk vagyunk (1970), 292-4; Nathan Otto Komoly 


(Heb., 1970). 
[Yehouda Marton] 


KOMOR, ANDRAS (1898-1944), Hungarian poet and au- 
thor. Komor’s verse collections, notably Allomds (“Station,’ 
1925) and Jane and Johnny (1928), dealt with the self-doubting 
intellectual and were influenced by Claudel. His stories, such 
as Fischmann S. utédai (“The heirs of S. Fischmann,” 1929) 
and A vardzsl6 (“The Magician,’ 1927), dealt either with Jew- 
ish middle-class life or with the world of children. He com- 
mitted suicide when threatened with deportation to a Nazi 
labor camp. 


KOMPERT, LEOPOLD (1822-1886), Austrian writer, cele- 
brated in his days mainly for Bohemian Ghetto-Tales. A na- 
tive of Muenchengraetz (Mnichovo Hradisté, Bohemia), he 
moved in 1837 to Prague and in 1839 to Vienna to study phi- 
losophy and medicine but had to interrupt his studies to earn 
his living as a private tutor (Hofmeister). In 1840 he traveled 
through Hungary, and then stayed in Pressburg as a journal- 
ist, publishing in Pressburger Zeitung and the German-lan- 
guage literary periodical Pannonia, in which he published his 
first articles on Hungarian life (Reisebilder aus Ungarn, 1841). 
In 1843 he returned to Hungary as a tutor and published his 
novel Roman der Puszta. Ludwig August *Frankl asked him to 
write for the Vienna Sonntagsblaetter, in which he published 
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his first picture of Jewish life, “Die Schnorrer,’ 1846. His first 
collection of Ghetto-Tales, Aus dem Ghetto, was published in 
1848 and became a big success (18507, 1859°). Joining the Oes- 
terreichisches Central-Organ fiir Glaubensfreiheit, Cultur, Ge- 
schichte und Literatur der Juden in 1848, he campaigned for 
“right, not rights” (Recht, nicht Rechte) for the Jews, particu- 
larly the poor and uneducated ones. Although Kompert ac- 
claimed its democratic and social aims, he was deeply disap- 
pointed by the anti-Jewish riots in Prague (from April until 
June 1848) which accompanied the revolution there; therefore 
he wrote an article urging the suppressed and plundered Jews 
to emigrate to the United States (Osterr. Central-Organ, May 6, 
1848, reprinted by Kisch, AyHSP 38:98-201). 

In 1848 Kompert settled in Vienna as a journalist (Oester- 
reichischer Lloyd, 1848-52); in the following years he published 
a number of collections of Ghetto-Tales, such as Boehmische 
Juden (1851), Neue Geschichten aus dem Ghetto (2 vols., 1860), 
and Geschichten einer Gasse (2 vols., 1865), which established 
his international reputation. Some of them were translated 
into English, Scenes from the Ghetto (1882), The Silent Woman 
(1890), and Christian and Leah: Other Ghetto Stories (1895). 
His stories were based on personal observation, childhood 
memories, and incidents related by his elders. In a romantic 
vein, they were intended for the assimilated Western Jewish 
but also gentile readers; some of them are nostalgic, some 
deal with the confrontation of Jews and gentiles. In many of 
them Kompert deals with mixed marriage, which is the cen- 
tral problem of his novel Zwischen Ruinen (3 vols., 1875). His 
novel Am Pflug (2 vols., 1855) intended to encourage the Jews 
to take up agriculture and made a strong impression on Jew- 
ish youth in Eastern Europe at the time of the Second and 
Third Aliyah (in the first two decades of the 20 century) in 
the original and the Hebrew translation. His last work, the 
novel Franzi und Heini: Geschichte zweier Wiener Kinder (2 
vols., 1881), deals with non-Jewish schoolchildren, but a Jew- 
ish woman peddler is a major figure. Kompert was coeditor 
of the Jahrbuch fuer Israeliten (1859-65). He also co-edited the 
*Neuzeit with Simon Szanto. In his later years he was active 
in Jewish affairs and in Viennese civic life, taking an especial 
interest in education and the welfare of orphans. Two editions 
of his collected writings were published, in 1882-83, reprinted 
in 1887 and in 1906. New editions in German are Ghetto-Ge- 
schichten (1988); Der Dorfgeher (1997); and Die Kinder des 
Randars (1998). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Hock, in: L. Kompert, Saemtliche Werke, 
1 (1906), v-viii; K.E. Franzos, in: Jahrbuch f. jiid. Geschichte und Lit- 
eratur (1906), 147-60; G. Kisch, In Search of Freedom (1949), index; 
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[Sol Liptzin / Archiv Bibliographia Judaica (274 ed.)] 


KOMROFF, MANUEL (1890-1974), U.S. journalist, editor, 
and author. He enjoyed a varied career in the arts and journal- 
ism, writing musical scores for motion pictures and working 
for the China Press in Shanghai. Among his works are a vol- 
ume of short stories, A Grace of Lambs (1925), a volume enti- 
tled Oriental Romances (1930), and the novel Coronet (1929). 
He also published his autobiographical reminiscences, Big 
City, Little Boy (1953). 


KOMZET, committee for the agricultural settlement of Jews 
under the auspices of the Presidium of the Nationality Council, 
of the Central Executive Committee of the U.S.S.R. (vTsIk). 
Komzet was established on August 29, 1924, with the aim of 
productivizing the Jewish population primarily by engaging 
it in agricultural labor. This followed the massive impoverish- 
ment of the Soviet Jewish population which had been hard hit 
by pogroms, government requisitioning of property during 
the Military Communism period (beginning of the 1920s), 
the general economic disaster in the country, and the heavy 
burden of taxes. Among the Jews the number of persons clas- 
sified as “without definite occupation,” such as merchants, re- 
ligious functionaries, etc., deprived of voting and other civil 
rights, such as state schooling, or state medical help (lishentsy), 
reached massive proportions, amounting in 1926-27 to 30% 
(reaching 40% in the shtetls) of the recognized laboring popu- 
lation among the Jews of the Ukraine. 

The Komzet was empowered to organize Jewish settle- 
ment and regions, recruit Jewish settlers, and care for them on 
their journeys and until they became established in their new 
locations. Komzet had departments with a special recruiting 
office attached to the central executive committees of the So- 
viet Union's republics. It received significant assistance from 
Jewish philanthropic organizations abroad such as Agro-Joint 
(see *American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee), the Jew- 
ish Colonization Association, and *orT. 

As early as 1924 Komzet began establishing new Jewish 
villages in the Ukraine. Poor shtetl Jews were resettled on un- 
cultivated land while the allocation of land was intended to 
unite the previously Jewish agricultural settlements destroyed 
in the Civil War into a compact area populated by Jews. Thus 
in the late 1920s three Jewish national regions were established 
in the Ukraine: *Kalinindorf, *Novo-Zlatopol, and *Stalin- 
dorf. By 1936 Jewish collective farms occupied 175,000 hect- 
ares in the Ukraine. 

In the mid-1920s Komzet proposed large-scale Jewish ag- 
ricultural settlement as the only way to solve the Jewish prob- 
lem in the Soviet Union and as an alternative to Zionism. The 
area initially allocated for this purpose was the uninhabited 
and agriculturally quite inappropriate northern and north- 
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western steppe region of the Crimea. Komzet hoped to cover 
the preliminary expenses for preparing the land by receiving 
funds and farm machinery from abroad. Of the 22.5 million 
rubles expended before 1929 on settling Jews on the land in 
the U.S.S.R., 16.7 million rubles (74.2%) came from abroad. In 
the Crimea the Jewish settlers were allocated 342,000 hectares 
mainly in the Yevpatoria and Dzhankoysk regions of which, in 
1930, 240,000 were allocated to the (Fraydorf) Jewish National 
Region. In 1927 a plan was proposed for massive Jewish settle- 
ment in one of the Amur regions; due to the tensions in this 
area, close to the Chinese border, it was considered of para- 
mount political and strategic importance and its settlement 
was of top priority for the Soviet government. In the spring 
of 1927 Komzet decided to send to the *Birsko-Bidzhan of the 
Far Eastern Territory a scientific expedition to explore the pos- 
sibilities for resettling large numbers of people there. Despite 
the less than enthusiastic report of the expedition and the ob- 
jections of some of the leaders of the *Yevsektsiya (the Jewish 
section of the Communist Party), the presidium of the Cen- 
tral Executive Committee of the U.S.S.R. on March 28, 1928, 
resolved to charge Komzet with responsibility for settling the 
Birobidzhan region, and in the event of favorable results, to 
have the possibility of establishing a national administrative- 
territorial region. From that time all of Komzet’s activity was 
basically connected with the Birobidzhan project. On Janu- 
ary 10 and 26, 1928, the Central Executive Committee of the 
US.S.R. lifted the deprivations of rights for the Jews who set- 
tled in the framework of the Komzet. 

Komzet also operated, on a smaller scale, in Belorus- 
sia (where the Jewish population was allocated 22,000 hect- 
ares), in the Smolensk area, and also among the Soviet Asian 
Jewish communities. In the last context, ten collective 
farms of Bukharan Jews were established in Uzbekistan, 15 
collective farms of Georgian Jews were established in Geor- 
gia, and collective farms of Mountain Jews were established 
in Daghestan, Azarbaijan, the northern Caucasus, and in the 
Crimea. 

In 1928 Komzet drew up a five-year plan for the restruc- 
turing of the social composition of the Jewish population of the 
US.S.R. The plan projected that by 1933, 250,000 Jews (com- 
pared with 100,000 in 1927-28) would be employed in agricul- 
ture, that 70,000 scholarship students (vs. 30,000 in 1929/30) 
would be sent to technical schools, and that artisans coopera- 
tives would be formed which would number only 200,000 (vs. 
293,000 in 1929/30). A long-range plan of Komzet envisaged 
half a million Jews in agricultural labor but this was never re- 
alized. In 1936 there were slightly more than 200,000 Jewish 
agricultural workers farming approximately 250,000 hect- 
ares. The heads of the Komzet were non-Jews, P. Smodovich 
(1924-35) and S. Chutskayev (1935-38), and their deputies were 
Jewish Yevsektsiya activists, A. Merezhin and B. Troitski. Dur- 
ing the period of mass repression in the mid-1930s the activi- 
ties of Komzet were practically halted. In the summer of 1938, 
it was liquidated. 

[Mark Kipnis / The Shorter Jewish Encyclopaedia in Russian] 
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KON, FELIKS (1864-1941), Communist politician and jour- 
nalist. Born in Warsaw, Kon was arrested in 1884 and sen- 
tenced to 11 years’ hard labor as a revolutionary. In Siberia 
he conducted ethnographic and anthropological research, 
and met Russian revolutionary leaders, including Lenin. Re- 
turning to Warsaw in 1904, Kon became a leader of the Polish 
Socialist Party’s left wing. Arrested again in 1906, he was ex- 
iled to Galicia (then in Austria), where he published Historja 
ruchu rewolucyjnego w Rosji (“History of the Revolutionary 
Movement in Russia,’ 1908) and Sgdy wojenne w Krolestwie 
Polskim (“Military Courts in Congress Poland,’ 1909). After 
the February Revolution (1917) he went to Russia and was ac- 
tive in Polish affairs there. He joined the Communist Party, 
serving as a member of its Polish bureau. Kon was also a mem- 
ber of the Provisional Polish Revolutionary Committee estab- 
lished in Bialystok during the Russo-Polish War of 1920-21. 
His writings include Sovremennaya Polsha (“Contemporary 
Poland,’ 1924) and Natsionalny vopros v Polshe (“The National 
Question in Poland,’ 1927). He also published a biography 
of F. Dzierzynski (1936), and a bio-bibliographical diction- 
ary of leading revolutionaries entitled Deyateli revolyutsion- 
nogo dvizheniya (5 vols., 1927-33). He was a leading political 
journalist in the U.S.S.R., editing Krasnaya Zvezda (1925-28), 
Rabochaya Gazeta (1928-30), and Nasha Strana (1937-41). 
During the Stalinist “purges” he fell into disfavor, but on 
the outbreak of war between Germany and the U.S.S.R. 
(1941), he participated in Polish broadcasts from Moscow. His 
memoirs, Za pyatdesyat let, appeared in four volumes in 
1932-34. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Zarnowska, Geneza rozlamu w Polskiej 
Partii Socjalistycznej, 1904-1906 (1965); Polski Slownik Biograficzny, 
13 (1967-68), 439-44. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Cz. Kozlowski, Zarys 
dziejow Polskiego Ruchu robotniczego do 1948 (1980), index. 


KONFINO, ZAK (1892-1975), physician and author. Kon- 
fino, who was born in Leskovac (Serbia), practiced as a phy- 
sician until World War 11 and only began to write at the age 
of 40. Two of his early works were books of short stories: 
Moji opstinari (“Members of My Community,” 1934) and Lica 
i naliicja (“Heads and Tails,” 1936). Serving in the Yugoslav 
army in the war, he was captured by the Italians in 1941 and 
sent to a Pow camp, from which he managed to escape to 
Switzerland. He returned to Belgrade in 1944 and became a 
full-time writer, coming to be regarded as one of Yugoslavia’s 
outstanding satirists. Two themes are especially important in 
his works: the day-to-day life of Sephardi Jews in Serbia and 
the psychological relationship between doctor and patient. 
His books include the novel Moje jedince (“My Only Child, 
1952) and two collections of short stories: Lekareve price (“The 
Doctor’s Tales? 1953) and Nove humoreske (“New Humoristic 
Tales,” 1960). His plays for stage, radio, and television include 
the comedies, Siroto moje pametno dete (“My Poor, Clever 
Child” 1957) and Eksperiment (1962). The latter was staged 
in Warsaw, and his works appeared in translation in many 
countries. He translated *Shalom Aleichem’s Marienbad into 
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Serbo-Croat. He also wrote the novel Jesi li Ti razapeo Hrista 
(“Did You Crucify Jesus?” 1968). 

In the post-World War 11 era, he was member of the 
Board of the Jewish Federation. In a letter to his colleagues on 
the Board dated June 29, 1946, he stressed the special character 
and near totality of Jewish losses in the Holocaust. Only two 
of his short stories appeared in Hebrew translation. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Katan Ben-Zion, “Presence and 
Disappearance — Jews and Judaism in Former Yugoslavia in the Mir- 
ror of Literature” (Hebrew, 2002), 75-76. 

[Zdenko Lowenthal] 


KONIG, LEA, Israeli actress. Born in Poland, Konig moved 
to Romania after World War 11. She studied acting at the Ro- 
manian Academy of Art in Bucharest and from the age of 17 
appeared with the National Jewish Theater. After immigrating 
to Israel in 1961 she studied Hebrew and continued her act- 
ing career. In 1987 she was awarded the Israel Prize for the- 
ater, cinema, and television arts. In 1997 she was awarded the 
Rosenblum Prize for theater. She has appeared in more than 
50 roles, ranging from the classical repertoire to the modern 
and has always maintained her connection to Yiddish theater. 
At an advanced age, she continued performing in various plays 
at the Habimah Theater. 


KONIN, town in the province of Poznan, central Poland. The 
Jewish settlement there was among the first 12 to be established 
in Poland. The earliest information on the Jews of Konin dates 
from 1397. At the close of the 15" century approximately 150 
Jews lived in the town, inhabiting 12 wooden houses, and en- 
gaged in moneylending, commerce, and crafts. After a great 
fire there, the number of Jews decreased considerably. Dur- 
ing the early years of the 18» century the Jewish settlement 
again began to grow. According to the census of 1765, 30 Jew- 
ish families, comprising 133 individuals who were liable to poll 
tax, lived in Konin. Between 1580 and 1764 the local Jews were 
affiliated with the community of *Kalisz. A magnificent syna- 
gogue was erected in Konin (1763-66), later (1829) decorated 
by the Jewish artist Zanvel Barash of Kepno. 

After Konin passed to Russia (in 1815, becoming part of 
Congress Poland), it became an important center for trade 
with Germany, and the Jewish population increased. It num- 
bered 369 in 1807, 872 (24% of the total) in 1827, 2,006 (39%) 
in 1857, 2,502 in 1897. Wealthy Jews engaged in the wholesale 
trade of salt and timber and established flour mills and a tex- 
tile industry. From 1810 to 1849, the rabbi of Konin was Zevi 
Amsterdam. He was succeeded by Zevi Auerbach of Leszno. 
The last rabbi of Konin, Jacob Lipshitz, officiated from 1906 
until the annihilation of the community in 1941. 

During World War 1, Jewish political organizations be- 
came active. A Zionist society was formed, consisting of about 
200 members in 1915. The *Bund and *Poalei Zion were also 
active, and a *Maccabi sports group was established. A Jewish 
wine merchant, Bernard Danziger, was appointed mayor of 
the town. According to the Polish census of 1921, there were 
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2,902 Jews in Konin (29% of the total population). Between 
1920 and 1929, a Jewish secondary school functioned which 
was attended by 200 pupils. Its directors included the physicist 
Leopold *Infeld. A Jewish library was opened in 1902. In 1933, 
a training kibbutz of *He-Halutz was organized. 


[Arthur Cygielman] 


Holocaust Period 

There were approximately 3,000 Jews living in Konin in 1939. 
After the occupation of Konin by the Germans they took Jew- 
ish hostages, some of whom were executed in the market place 
on the Day of Atonement. On the following day the rabbi of 
Konin and other Jewish leaders were forced to clean the streets 
and to perform other humiliating tasks. A few days later many 
Jewish families were forced to evacuate their homes within ten 
minutes, and 1,100 evicted Jews were deported to the Kielce 
district. In the middle of July 1940 the Jewish community of 
Konin was liquidated when the local Jews with Jewish refugees 
who had arrived there were expelled to ghettos in central Po- 
land and the rest were murdered in the forests. A small Jew- 
ish labor camp with about 1,000 persons existed near Konin 
until August 1943. 


[Danuta Dombrowska] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Gelbart (ed.), Kehillat Konin bi-Ferihatah 
u-ve-Hurbanah (1968); B. Wasiutynski, Ludnos¢ zydowska w Polsce w 
wieku XIX i XX (1930), 26; I. Trunk, in: Bleter far Geshikhte, 1 (1948), 
114-69; D. Dabrowska, in: BZIH, no. 13-14 (1955). 


KONITZ (Pol. Chojnice), town in Poland, until 1918 in Ger- 
many, scene of a 20'-century *blood libel. Although a few 
Jews probably lived and traded in Konitz from the middle 
of the 15» century, the first Jewish resident is mentioned in 
1767. After *Hardenberg’s decree of 1812, a steady stream of 
Jewish emigrants came to the town (80 attained citizenship 
in 1813-50), and in 1856 the Jewish population totaled 429. 
On March 15, 1900, the dismembered body of Ernst Winter, 
aged 19, was found in the river. The police charged a number 
of Jews on flimsy and insubstantial grounds. The first defen- 
dant, Israelski, was acquitted, but the crime was defined as 
ritual murder. Antisemites accused the authorities of shield- 
ing Jewish suspects and anti-Jewish riots broke out; the syn- 
agogue was attacked, and widespread agitation and unrest 
shocked the world. Adolf Lewy and his son Moritz, butchers, 
were accused of the ritual murder of Winter on the prefabri- 
cated evidence of a petty thief, B. Masloff. Moritz was acquit- 
ted of the murder charge but sentenced to four years’ impris- 
onment for denying that he was acquainted with the victim. 
The jury awarded Masloff the minimal sentence, one year, for 
perjury, and petitioned for his pardon. However, William 11 
granted a pardon to Moritz but refused to give one to Masl- 
off. The Jewish population of Konitz subsequently declined 
(many were economically ruined) to 257 in 1913. After World 
War I, when the town was annexed to Poland, the number of 
Jews declined further, to 110 in 1920. Jews have not lived there 
since World War 11. 
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KONOTOP 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mitteilungen aus dem Verein zur Abwehr des 
Anti-Semitismus, 10 (1900), index s.v. Konitz, Mord in; Der Prozess 
gegen Massloff und Genossen (1900); G. Sutor, Der Konitzer Mord und 
seine Folgen (1900); R. Kleinpaul, Menschenopfer und Ritual-Morde 
(1900); G. Zimmer, Der Mord in Konitz am 11 Maerz 1900 (1900); F. 
Spaet, Die Gutachten der Sachverstaendigen ueber den Konitzer Mord 
(1903); W. Zeller, Wer hat Ernst Winter ermordet? (1904). 


KONITZ, LEE (1927-_), U.S. alto and soprano saxophonist. 
With his coolly geometric lines and lightly breathy tone with 
just the faintest hint of vibrato, Konitz’s playing is instantly 
recognizable; his creativity and longevity have allowed him to 
bestride post-World War 11 jazz like a colossus. Konitz was the 
first major voice on alto to emerge after Charlie Parker, a disci- 
ple of pianist-composer Lennie Tristano whose improvisations 
reflected his mentor’s cerebral approach to the music. Born in 
Chicago and originally trained as a clarinetist, Konitz played 
locally before joining Jerry Wald and then Claude Thornhill. 
While in Thornhill’s band, he met arranger Gil Evans, which 
led to Konitz’s participation in the pivotal Miles Davis “Birth 
of the Cool” sessions in 1949-50. After a stint in the Stan Ken- 
ton Orchestra, he joined forces with Tristano, being paired 
with tenor player Warne Marsh, with whom he would play 
frequently over the next five decades. After leaving Tristano 
towards the end of the 1950s, Konitz would experiment with a 
wide range of jazz contexts, a practice he continued through- 
out his career. Konitz has said, “The concentration involved 
and the ability to play spontaneously and with other people, 
that’s an extreme challenge that I welcome every time.’ His 
openness to that challenge and to new developments in the 
music resulted in a fruitful and prolific discography totaling 
well over a hundred recordings. He was awarded the Jazzpar 
Prize for career achievement in 1992. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Case, Brian and S. Britt, “Lee Konitz,” in: 
The Illustrated Encyclopedia of Jazz (1978); R.J. DeLuke, “The Con- 
stantly Creative Lee Konitz,’ in: All About Jazz (March 3, 2003); at 
http://www.allaboutjazz.com; E. Holley, “Lee Konitz,’ in: Downbeat 


(Dec. 1985). 
[George Robinson (24 ed.)] 


KONOTOP, Sumy district in Ukraine. At the beginning of 
the 19" century, only about 80 Jews lived in Konotop, but by 
1847 the number had grown to 521. Jewish life in the town dur- 
ing the 19"* century is described in her memoirs by Pauline 
*Wengeroff, who lived there for some years. The numbers in- 
creased considerably during the second half of the 19 cen- 
tury as a result of the movement of Jews from the northwest- 
ern provinces of the *Pale of Settlement to the southeastern 
ones, reaching 4,426 (23.5% of the total population) in 1897. 
On April 29, 1881, the Jews of Konotop suffered from a po- 
grom which left one dead, and many destroyed houses. They 
were again attacked during the Civil War by the volunteer 
army of General *Denikin on September 19, 1919; six were 
killed, ten injured, women were raped, and houses robbed. 
With the establishment of the Soviet regime, about 500 ar- 
tisans were organized in cooperatives and had a savings and 
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KONRAD, GYORGY 


loan fund. Komzet sent 83 Jewish families from Konotop to 
farm in the Kherson Jewish colonies. In 1926 there were 5,763 
Jews (17.2% of the population) in Konotop, dropping to 3,941 
(8.6% of the total population) in 1939. The Germans occupied 
the town on September 9, 1941; in the first few days they killed 
123 Jews. Later registration showed 1,000 Jews in Konotop, 
and they were ordered to wear the yellow badge and report 
for forced labor. In early November they were concentrated 
mostly in the local prison, and shortly thereafter all were mur- 
dered. Jews returned there after the war. In 1959 there were 
1,900 Jews, and in 1970 their number was estimated at about 
250 (50 families). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Wengeroff, Memoiren einer Grossmutter, 
2. (1910), 64-115. 
[Yehuda Slutsky / Shmuel Spector (274 ed.)] 


KONRAD, GYORGY (1933- ), Hungarian author and soci- 
ologist. Konrad’s first novel, A ldtogaté (1969; Eng., The Case 
Worker, 1987), and a later one, A vdrosalapito (1977; Eng., The 
City Builder, 1987), caused considerable outcry in official cir- 
cles, and - until 1987 — publication of most of his works was 


prohibited in Hungary. 
[Eva Kondor] 


KONSKIE (Pol. Konskie; Rus. Konsk), town in the province 
of Kielce, E. central Poland. In 1588 the Jews of Konskie were 
granted a privilege by King Sigismund 111 Vasa allowing them 
to buy without hindrance food and other goods in all the cit- 
ies, towns, and villages of the kingdom. In 1635 King Ladis- 
las rv ratified these rights, also granting the Jews permission 
to build houses in Konskie and to engage in trade. After 1748, 
when Konskie was granted the status of a town, the number 
of Jews increased; in 1796 there were 2,534 Jews (62% of the 
total population). The town developed in the 19"* century and 
4,450 Jews (54.7% of the total population) lived there in 1897. 
By 1921 the number had risen to 5,037 (61.2%). In independent 
Poland after World War 1, the Jews in Konskie had an active 
communal life. The main Jewish parties were represented in 
the municipality, headed by the *Bund. In an effort to increase 
its influence on the community administration in 1931, *Agu- 
dat Israel used its prerogative to deny right of election to non- 
religious Jews. With the increasing antisemitism in Poland in 
the 1930s, attempts were made to oust the Jews from economic 
life; there were anti-Jewish attacks in 1931, and in 1937 pogroms 
accompanied by an economic boycott. 


[Shimshon Leib Kirshenboim] 


Holocaust Period 

In 1939, 6,500 Jews lived in Konskie. The German army en- 
tered the town on Sept. 6, 1939. In February 1941 about 1,200 
Jews from *Plock were expelled to Konskie. The following 
month a ghetto, consisting of two sections, was established 
in the town. On Dec. 10, 1941, a decree was issued carrying 
the death penalty for anyone crossing the ghetto boundary. 
During the summer of 1942 about 1,500 Jews from the smaller 
towns nearby were deported to Konskie, and the ghetto pop- 
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ulation swelled to about 9,000. On November 3-9, 1942, the 
Germans carried out an Aktion in which almost the entire 
Jewish population was deported to the *Treblinka death camp 
via *Szydlowiec. On January 13, 1943, the remaining Jews were 
also sent to Trebkinka. After the war the Jewish community 


in Konskie was not rebuilt. 
[Stefan Krakowski] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: BZIH, no. 15-16 (1955), 84. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: Haynt (Feb. 14, 1918; May 5, 1939); Nasz Przeglad (July 14, 
1937; Sept. 3, 1937). 


KONSKOWOLA (Pol. Konskawola), small town near Pu- 
lawy, Lublin province, Poland. In 1712 the lady of the manor, 
Helena Czartoryska, permitted Jews to settle and to acquire 
real estate. In 1765 the Jewish community numbered 643 poll 
tax payers, 569 in the township and 74 in 11 villages. In 1776, 
during the census of Jewish books, 519 books were taxed in 
Konskowola. In 1816, 40 Jewish families applied to Prince 
Czartoryski requesting agricultural land for settlement. The 
Jewish population numbered 872 (44% of the total) in 1827, 
1,536 (59%) in 1857, 1,453 (52%) in 1897, and 876 (53.6%) in 1921. 
Before the outbreak of World War 11 there were about 1,100 
Jews in Konskowola. At the end of 1940 a ghetto was estab- 
lished there. On May 8, 1942, 1,600 of the 2,000 Jews in the 
ghetto (including refugees) were sent to Sobibor, to be re- 
placed by about 3,000 Jews from Slovakia and additional ref- 
ugees. Around 3,000 of them were sent to labor camps and in 
October 1942, 1,000 “unproductive” Jews, including women 
and children, were executed outside the town. The labor camps 
were liquidated in May 1943. No Jewish community was sub- 
sequently reconstituted in Konskowola. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gazeta narodowa i obca (June 20, 1793); 
Stownik geograficzny Krélestwa Polskiego, s.v.; B. Wasiutynski, Ludnosé 
zydowska w Polsce w x1x i Xx wiekach (1930), 63; R. Mahler, Yidn in 
Amolikn Poyln in Likht fun Tsifern (1958), index; Bleter far Geshikhte, 
3:1 (1950), table no. 9; Yad Vashem Archives. 


[Stefan Krakowski] 


KONVITZ, JOSEPH (1878-1944), Erez Israel and U.S. rabbi. 
Konvitz was born in Kaisiadorys, Kovno province, Lithuania. 
He joined the Kneset Israel Yeshivah in Slobodka at the age of 
12, and was already recognized for his scholarly ability when he 
was 19. He was one of the ten students at the yeshivah selected 
to form the nucleus of the new yeshivah at Slutsk founded by 
Rabbi Jacob David *Willowski (the Ridbaz), whose daughter 
he subsequently married. After serving as rabbi of Shadov 
(Seduva) from 1902 to 1903 and of Kowarsk from 1903, both in 
the province of Kovno, he immigrated to Erez Israel in 1906, 
settling in Safed, where the Ridbaz had established a yeshivah, 
and serving as rosh yeshivah and rabbi there until 1914. In that 
year he was visiting the United States on behalf of the Safed 
yeshivah when the outbreak of World War 1 made it impos- 
sible for him to return to his home. He settled in the United 
States and was appointed rabbi of the united Orthodox con- 
gregations of Elizabeth, n.J. (1915-19), Trenton, N.J. (1919-24), 
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and several leading congregations in Newark, N.J. (1924-44). 
Konvitz was soon recognized as a leading Orthodox rabbi, 
both on account of his scholarship and of his ability to mediate 
and settle communal disputes. He was president of the Union 
of Orthodox Rabbis of the United States and Canada (Agudat 
Harabbonim) from 1933 to 1939, and honorary president until 
his death. He was closely identified with Orthodox institutions 
in Jerusalem and with the rescue of rabbis and scholars from 
Europe and the transfer of yeshivot from Europe to Israel dur- 
ing World War 11. In addition to his halakhic contributions 
to rabbinical periodicals, his selected responsa, novellae, and 
sermons, Divrei Yosef, have been published (vol. 1, 1947, vol. 
2, 1948). After his death, the Yeshivah Rabbi Joseph Konvitz, 
an all-day modern Orthodox school on New York’s East Side, 
was established in his memory. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Konvitz, Divrei Yosef, ed. Ch. Karlinsky 
(1947). 


KONVITZ, MILTON RIDVAS (1908-2003), U.S. legal 
scholar. His father and maternal grandfather were distin- 
guished rabbis. He was born in Safed in Erez Israel and taken 
to the United States in 1915. He received his B.A. (1929) and 
law degree (1930) from New York University and his Ph.D. in 
philosophy from Cornell University (1933). He practiced law 
for a number of years in New Jersey as general counsel for the 
Newark and New Jersey housing authorities; he was also staff 
counsel of the American Civil Liberties Union, and assistant 
counsel of the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People (Naacp). After teaching law and public ad- 
ministration at New York University, he joined the Cornell 
faculty in 1946 as an associate professor in the New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations, was made full pro- 
fessor in 1949, and was appointed professor in the law school 
in 1956. He retired from Cornell in 1973 and was named pro- 
fessor emeritus. 

At Cornell, Konvitz was a founder of the university’s 
Department of Near Eastern Studies and Program of Jewish 
Studies. He also helped to initiate Young Israel House, where 
Orthodox Jewish students could reside, have kosher meals, 
conduct daily prayer services, and study religious texts. Kon- 
vitz was renowned for his two-semester American Ideals 
course, which introduced students to the great thinkers and 
philosophers throughout history whose writings had shaped 
those ideals. In teaching the course to more than 8,000 stu- 
dents during his career, he is said to never have delivered the 
same lecture twice. 

His article “Judaism and the Democratic Ideal” appeared 
in The Jews: Their History, Culture, and Religion (ed. by L. Fin- 
kelstein (1960°), 1430-51). In the article he points out that al- 
though Judaism has often had to accommodate itself to the 
accidents of time and place, the spirit and energy of democ- 
racy are at the very heart of Judaism; the Torah is its consti- 
tution; and, as elaborated in the Bible and by the rabbis, Ju- 
daism has as one of its fundamental precepts the equality of 
all men before God. 
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KOOK, ABRAHAM ISAAC 


Konvitz was director of the project that drew up the of- 
ficial body of statutory law now used in Liberia. In 1959 he 
went there to advise the government on new labor legislation. 
The Liberian government honored him with the Grand Band 
of the Order of the Star of Africa, the highest award given to 
foreigners. In 1998 Cornell established the Milton R. Konvitz 
Professorship of Jewish and Near Eastern Studies in the uni- 
versity’s Jewish Studies program. 

Konvitz wrote a number of articles and books dealing 
with civil rights. He was co-founder of the periodicals Mid- 
stream, Judaism, and Journal of Law and Religion. He also 
served as the Encyclopaedia Judaica departmental editor (first 
edition) on law and on socialism in the United States. Among 
his books are The Constitution and Civil Rights (1947), Fun- 
damental Liberties of a Free People (1957), A Century of Civil 
Rights (1961), Expanding Liberties (1966), Religious Liberty and 
Conscience (1968), A Century of Civil Rights (1983), Torah and 
Constitution (1998), and Judaism and Human Rights (2001”). 
He also edited Bill of Rights Reader (1968*), First Amend- 
ment Freedoms (1963), and Aspects of Liberty (with C. Ros- 
siter, 1958). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Contemporary Authors, 1-4 (1967), 549. 

[Charles Reznikoff / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


KOOK (Kuk), ABRAHAM ISAAC (1865-1935), rabbinical 
authority and thinker; first Ashkenazi chief rabbi of modern 
Erez Israel. Born in Greiva (now Griva), Latvia, Kook received 
the type of Jewish education that was customary in 19b-cen- 
tury Eastern Europe. Ata very early age he showed indepen- 
dence of mind and far-reaching curiosity. Desirous to sup- 
plement his traditional education which was restricted to the 
study of Talmud, he undertook the study of the Bible, Hebrew 
language, Jewish and general philosophy, and mysticism. In 
1888 he was appointed rabbi of Zaumel, and in 1895 became 
rabbi of Bausk (now Bauska). In 1904 he immigrated to Erez 
Israel, where he served as rabbi of Jaffa and the surrounding 
towns. There he fostered close ties with people of all shades of 
opinion and belief. He identified with the Zionist movement, 
thus antagonizing the rabbinical establishment, and at the 
same time, engaged in a vigorous debate with the irreligious 
pioneers and laid the foundations for a Religious Zionism that 
did not settle for the political pragmatism of the *Mizrachi (the 
Religious Zionist Movement) or that of Binyamin Zeev The- 
odor *Herzl, the founder of the Zionist Movement, but sought 
to view Zionism as a process of redemption, of repentance, 
and of an overall Jewish renaissance. Rabbi Kook was a man of 
complexity whose persona unified opposing spiritual worlds: 
the Lithuanian Torah scholarship with the hasidic spiritual ex- 
perience, a commitment to halakhah and Jewish tradition with 
a modern worldview and Western culture and philosophy, a 
tendency towards spirituality and mysticism with full involve- 
ment in the practical matters of rabbinic and public leadership. 
In his effort to urge traditional Jews to fulfill the Zionist ideal, 
he traveled to Europe in 1914 to participate in a conference of 
*Agudat Israel. Unable to return to Erez Israel because of the 
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outbreak of World War 1, Kook spent the war years 1914-18 in 
Switzerland and accepted a temporary position as the rabbi of 
the Mahzikei ha-Dat congregation in London, where he was 
very active in trying to influence the Jews of England to back 
Zionist political activity. Upon returning to Palestine after the 
war, Kook was appointed chief rabbi of Jerusalem, and with 
the formation of the chief rabbinate in 1921 he was elected the 
first Ashkenazi chief rabbi of Palestine. 

Kook developed his own views on the role of *Zionism in 
Jewish history. He held that the return to Erez Israel marked 
the beginning of divine redemption (athalta di-ge‘ullah), and 
that the *Balfour Declaration of 1917 had ushered in a new era 
in the renewal of the Jewish people. However, in his view, the 
existing Zionist movement was incomplete insofar as it had 
taken up only the revival of the secular and material needs of 
the Jewish people. In the beginning of 1918 he published an 
open letter, in which he called upon Jews the world over to 
help in setting up the Degel Yerushalayim movement, which 
was to emphasize the spiritual aspects of the national revival. 
For a short while Kook’s movement created some interest. 
However, this interest soon spent itself, and before long, the 
movement was entirely forgotten. 

Kook was often misunderstood by the irreligious and 
despised by religious extremists. His relations with the reli- 
gious Zionist party, *Mizrachi, were ambivalent. He made it 
clear that, while he was glad of its existence, he viewed it as 
a political party which was out to safeguard purely practical 
religious interests. He was also continually at odds with the 
rabbis. While Kook thought of the chief rabbinate in Pales- 
tine as the first step toward the revival of the Sanhedrin, the 
majority of the rabbis were concerned with the preservation 
of the traditional patterns of rabbinical authority. 

Kook also formulated a new program for yeshivah educa- 
tion. Critical of the yeshivot of his time for excluding secular 
subjects from the curriculum, Kook dreamed of establishing 
a yeshivah which would present to the student an integrated 
program of higher Jewish education. Students would be 
chosen not only on the basis of proficiency in Talmud but 
also on the basis of their knowledge of Bible. Emphasis would 
be placed on the development of a lucid style in both writ- 
ing and speaking, for Kook hoped that the graduates would 
become teachers and spiritual leaders in their communities. 
While this ambitious program was never put into practice, 
Kook did, in 1924, set up a yeshivah in Jerusalem which was 
unique among yeshivot in its religious philosophy and its 
positive attitude to Zionism. This yeshivah became known as 
Merkaz ha-Rav. 

In the last years of his life, Kook took up an extremely un- 
popular stance in defense of Stavsky, who was accused of the 
murder of *Arlosoroff, placing himself in the painful position 
of fighting the Zionist Labor movement. At the same time the 
*Neturei Karta zealots kept up their unrelenting campaign of 
vilification against him. Through out all this, Kook never gave 
up his love for the whole of the Jewish people, and not surpris- 
ingly, this love has been requited by the Jewish masses. 
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Mysticism 

Kook is an example of a rare 20'-century phenomenon - the 
deeply religious mystic who takes an active interest in human 
affairs. Rabbi Kook’s thought is based on a mystical intuition 
and ona radically monistic perception. He views reality as an 
absolute unity whose source is the divine infinity and is ex- 
pressed in all dimensions of existence: in the cosmic, natural, 
and physical dimension, in the historical-political and in the 
cultural dimension. All reality is a revelation or manifestation 
of the divine. This view led, in turn, to his tolerant and plural- 
istic outlook, according to which all cultures, each worldview 
and every ideology, are partial expressions of the divine truth. 
Despite Kook’s basic assumption that no single philosophical 
or kabbalistic theory can contain the multiple dimensions of 
existence, and that, therefore, each theory is partial and rela- 
tive, he nonetheless usually formulated his ideas within a Neo- 
platonic mystical framework, using concepts borrowed some- 
times from the Kabbalah and sometimes from the idealistic 
European philosophy of the 19'* century. He did not regard 
the Kabbalah simply as an ancient tradition, but also as a dis- 
cipline of free thought and creativity, which springs from the 
depths of a person's spirit, and deciphers the secrets of Torah. 
His contemplative works were, for the most part, not written 
in a systematic fashion; his writing was automatic and spon- 
taneous, and in general he did not later edit and arrange these 
writings in book form. His student and friend Rabbi David 
Cohen (“Ha-Nazir”), who edited a large portion of his works, 
arranged them in the book called “Lights of Holiness” accord- 
ing to the major topics of philosophical inquiry: epistemology, 
ontology, and anthropology (including ethics and morality). 
His nationalist thought is mostly to be found in several essays 
which were collected in the book “Lights,” which was edited 
by his son, Rabbi Zevi Yehudah *Kook. 

There existed in Kook’s personality a harmonious blend- 
ing of mystical speculation and practical activities, which led 
to a synthesis of these two elements in his thought. Most mys- 
tical systems insist that man divest himself of the restraints 
of physical life in order to enable his soul to unite with the 
ineffable, ie., to achieve the unio mystica. In Kook’s system, 
however, the mystical urge for unity was meant to combine 
the communicable with the ineffable - to infuse the physical 
life of man with a religious purpose. There was no stress on 
self-abnegation in his mysticism. 

Kook’s personal religious experience moved him to be 
deeply concerned about the contemporary opposition to reli- 
gion, and throughout his life he carried on a relentless search 
for the meaning of religion in the modern world. While iden- 
tifying with the Zionist movement, he felt that it was a great 
tragedy that Zionism had sprung up toward the end of the 19 
century, at a time when there was a general decline of all re- 
ligions, including Judaism. Zionism, in his view, was a move- 
ment of rebellion, which attracted many of the young Jewish 
intellectuals who had shaken off their religious faith. He be- 
lieved that the movement of return to the national homeland 
should be an essentially religious movement, for it was only 
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in the Land of Israel that the Jewish people could work out 
its full religious life. 


Modern Challenges to Religion 

In Jewish life the beginning of the 20" century witnessed the 
most corroding assimilation and the most exhilarating na- 
tional revival. Kook, who thoroughly understood his age, char- 
acterized his generation in dialectical terms as consisting of 
clashing opposites: “Ours is a wonderful generation... It con- 
sists of opposites, darkness and light exist in confusion.” 

Kook was convinced that in spite of the decline of re- 
ligion, humanity had moved to a higher stage in cultural 
growth. The tragedy of modern man was that he had made 
tremendous progress in everything but religion, so that reli- 
gion appeared to have stood still. In Kook’s eyes, the secular 
Zionist undertaking was to be neither ignored nor discounted; 
it mandated confrontation with the attitudes and philosophi- 
cal methods pervading contemporary literature and setting 
the wheels of that generation’s social and scientific revolution 
in motion. Kook could not but remark the progress, the bless- 
ing, and the promise brought by these events. In his eyes, the 
sincerity, search for truth and hatred of fraud expressed in the 
great rebellion of his era were commendable, and he shared 
the sense of freedom that characterized it. He felt compelled to 
find religious meaning for the central processes and spiritual 
cultural phenomena that deemed religion, at the very least, to 
be superfluous and completely irrelevant. 

Against this background, Kook’s thought is revolutionary 
as well in the realm of Jewish religious thought, as a general 
philosophy seeking to propose an alternative to all existing 
systems by reinterpreting reality, human nature, and religion 
itself. Historical and social reality yields no direct revelation 
of the religious meaning it contains, and even the classical 
sources of religious literature do not speak in a language dis- 
closing their “true” meaning in modern concepts. Both real- 
ity and religion, therefore, must be interpreted if they are to 
be understood, enabling one to respond to the divine sum- 
mons issuing from them. If the most virulent contention of 
Nietzsche's thought consists in his biting criticism of moral- 
ity, with its hypocrisy and falsehood, in order to build a new 
morality on its ruins, we can say that Kook sought to wage 
war against the religiosity of his age, against the hypocrisy 
and lies infecting it, not to create a new religion but rather to 
develop renewed understanding of the meaning of religion. 
Only through a reinterpretation of religion could one engage 
in combat on the battlefield of general culture and theology 
and emerge victorious. What is mandated is by no means a 
mere apologetics but rather an essential reorientation. His 
message was addressed first and foremost to observant Jews 
and to the Jewish people as a whole, and only afterward was 
it meant to spread further. 


Social Philosophy 

While criticizing social ideologies that limit their interest to 
material conditions, Kook at the same time criticized religious 
people who were not interested in social questions, lashing 
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out against “any ideology that ignores the need of improving 
the state of the world... and instead hovers in a rarefied atmo- 
sphere and boasts of the perfection of the soul.” 

It is interesting, in this context, to note the surprising 
resemblance between Kook’s reaction to European cogitation 
and that of another philosopher and theologian of his time, 
propelled as well by profound religious and moral motives, 
whose theological formation was also greatly influenced by 19 
century philosophy. The man in question is Albert Schweitzer, 
whose thought is also characterized as “ethical mysticism” and 
in it a concept of self-perfection is central as well. 

The similarity, in other aspects, between Kook and Leon- 
ard Ragaz and Teilhard de Chardin has already been pointed 
out. For Schweitzer and Ragaz, as for Kook, the interest of free- 
dom is primordial. In Ragaz’s view, the church and theology 
would like to imprison God within the narrow confines of ec- 
clesiastical thought, while the holy spirit in fact finds true ex- 
pression out in the wide word. The kingdom of heaven, which 
is in effect the kingdom of justice, freedom, and social equal- 
ity, comes into being wherever God's will is realized in human 
freedom. These views resemble those expressed by Kook. He 
addressed the subject directly in one of his letters. “We would 
not regret it if some quality of cultural justice could be built 
without any spark or mention of God, for we know that the 
very aspiration to justice, in any light, is itself the more lumi- 
nous divine influence” (Iggerot Rayah, vol. 1, p. 45). 


The Sacred and the Profane 

Regarding the idea of holiness, in accordance with his har- 
monistic view of man and of the world, Kook refused to see a 
sharp dichotomy between the sacred and the profane, main- 
taining that all that was essential to human life was poten- 
tially sacred. All the advances that men achieved in science 
were part of the intellectual growth of mankind, and if these 
advances appeared to undermine religion, this was no reason 
to suspect their intrinsic value. What was wrong, Kook ar- 
gued, was not the progress of science but the fact that religious 
thinking did not progress intellectually at an equal rate. 

The physical concerns of man are inseparable from his 
spiritual aspirations. Kook wrote: “The sacred and the profane 
together influence the spirit of man and he becomes enriched 
through absorbing from each of them whatever is suitable.” In 
order for holiness to be achieved, the sacred and profane must 
be synthesized. The activation of the intellect is a prerequisite 
for the attainment of holiness, and only the man who is physi- 
cally healthy can activate his intellect. Using the metaphor of 
ascending a ladder to describe the process of attaining holi- 
ness, Kook compared the physical needs of man to the low- 
est rungs of the ladder. Just as the lower rungs of the ladder 
must be climbed before the higher rungs can be reached, so 
man must satisfy his physical needs before he can attain spiri- 
tual perfection. 

The interpretation of holiness as being in continuous re- 
lation to the profane is “the natural view of holiness.” The op- 
posite view of holiness as a state of pure spirituality was criti- 
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cized by Kook for its one-sidedness and lack of balance. He 
maintained that this view of holiness became prevalent among 
the Jewish people in the course of their dispersion, when they 
were cut off from a normal existence in their homeland and, 
therefore, called this “the holiness of the exile.” The renaissance 
of a normal Jewish life in the national homeland should bring 
about the return to the ideal of “normal” holiness. 


Science 

In an address delivered at the opening ceremony of the He- 
brew University in Jerusalem in 1925, Kook advocated the 
synthesis of religious and secular studies. He maintained that 
the study of the secular sciences should be complementary 
to the study of Torah, but warned that the exclusive preoccu- 
pation with scientific research would alienate man from ulti- 
mate religious values. 

Kook was critical of the modern predilection for pure 
scientific research that deliberately ignores ultimate objectives 
and consequences. Although pure science can explain much 
about the things that exist, it cannot “create” their meaning 
and significance, nor can it give shape and direction to man’s 
life. Contrasting the biblical account of man’s origin with the 
Darwinian theory of the origin of the species, Kook wrote: “It 
is absolutely immaterial to us whether there was in fact in an- 
tiquity a golden age when man enjoyed an abundance of mate- 
rial and spiritual wealth, or whether life began from the bottom 
and rose from the lowest rung of existence toward a higher, 
and that it continues upwards. What we must recognize is that 
it is distinctly possible that man, even after he has risen high, 
can forfeit everything by wickedness, and that he is likely to 
harm himself and generations to come. This is what we should 
learn from the story of Adam in paradise.” Rejecting the literal 
exegesis of the second chapter of Genesis, he maintained that 
the creation chapters required a profound mystical interpre- 
tation. While many people regarded the concept of evolution 
as a threat to religion, Kook considered evolution congenial 
to the deeper insights of Jewish mysticism which has always 
viewed the world as continuously evolving toward the goal 
of ultimate perfection. Unlike Bergson, who regarded evolu- 
tion as the product of a blind and undirected élan vital, Kook 
maintained that there was a passionate purpose and direction 
in evolution - the overwhelming longing of man to cleave to 
God, which can be attained only through the progressive effort 
of generations, each moving closer to the goal of holiness. 


Universalism and Nationalism 

Kook believed that the world is continually evolving toward 
universalism, which is at present only an ideal toward which 
man must be educated within individual national units. Na- 
tionality is, accordingly, an essential step in the divine scheme 
of evolution toward universalism. In this scheme Jewish na- 
tionality is marked by the concept of “chosenness”: the Jews 
are a people who were designated to “work and toil with the 
utmost devotion” to further the divine goal of human perfec- 
tion and universalism. According to Kook, God imposed a 
divine task upon the Jewish nation, but it is up to the Jews to 
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accept upon themselves and carry out this divine task. Kook’s 
approach to the Zionist Movement was based both on his “his- 
toriosophical” religious and metaphysical worldview and on 
his personal experiences of direct contact with the pioneers of 
the Second Aliyah. In his eyes, Zionism was an opportunity 
for an overall Jewish renaissance, and he yearned to witness 
a far-reaching renewal, not only of the Hebrew language and 
the Jewish settlement in Israel, but also of Jewish literature, 
Torah scholarship, and the creative arts, as well as an expan- 
sion of the meaning of the Torah itself. All of these changes, 
he believed, would bring about the establishment of the State 
of Israel in the Land of Israel, an ideal state that would actual- 
ize in all dimensions of its existence the noble ideals of Juda- 
ism and thus reveal the kingship of God in the world. He val- 
ued the Zionist movement as a practical-political instrument 
whose function was to realize this vision. He also admired 
and loved the pioneers, in whom he saw unadulterated ideal- 
ism and innate moral values. However, he also voiced harsh 
criticism of both wings of the Zionist Movement, the religious 
and the secular for their narrow understanding of their role. 
Kook was actively involved in the Zionist public life and the 
British Mandate related to him as one of the representatives 
of the Zionist leadership. 


Works 

Kook was a prolific writer, who, according to his students, 
wrote out of the constant urge to create. He never attempted 
to construct a comprehensive system, and his style mirrors the 
quality of his personal insights and mystical reflections. Kook’s 
extensive writings traverse a wide range of literary styles and 
forms. He wrote contemplative compositions, halakhic books, 
ideological articles and essays, a commentary to the Talmud, 
poetry, and many letters. His language and style reflect the 
complex nature of his spiritual world. The unique synthesis 
found in his writings between mystical concepts and kabbal- 
istic ideas on the one hand, and philosophical thought and 
his bold and novel interpretation of the meaning of Judaism 
on the other, as well as the personal and original nature of his 
thought, required the creation of a new mystical language. 

Kook’s speculative writings are contained in the follow- 
ing works: Orot ha-Kodesh, 4 vols. (1963-647); Iggerot ha- 
Reayah, 3 vols. (1962-657); Orot (19617); Orot ha-Teshuvah 
(1955°), translated into English as Rabbi Kook’s Philosophy of 
Repentance (1968); Erez Hefez (1930); Eder ha-Yekar ve-Ikvei 
ha-Zon (19677); and E. Kalmanson (ed.), Ha-Mahashavah 
ha-Yisreelit (1920). The following are among his halahkhic 
works: Shabbat ha-Arez (19377); Daat Kohen (1942); and Mish- 
pat Kohen (19667). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.H. Bergman, Faith and Reason (1961), 
121-41; L.J. Kaplan & D. Shatz (eds.), Rabbi Abraham Isaac Kook and 
Jewish Spirituality (1994); N. Rotenstreich, Jewish Philosophy in Mod- 
ern Times (1968), 219-38; J.B. Agus, Banner of Jerusalem (1946); I. 
Epstein, Abraham Yitzhak Hacohen Kook; His Life and Times (1951); 
B. Efrati, Hazon ha-Ge'ullah be-Mishnat ha-Rav Kook (1956); idem, 
Ha-Sanegoryah be-Mishnat ha-Rav Kook (1959); S. Avidor, Ha-Ish 
Neged ha-Zerem (1962); Azkarah... A.I. Kook, 3 vols. (1937); L. Jung 
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Rationalism and Mysticism (1993); idem, “Tolerance and its Theoret- 
ical Basis in the Teaching of Rav Kook,” in: L. Kaplan and D. Shatz 
(eds.), Abraham Isaac Kook and Jewish Spirituality (1995), 178-204; 
E. Goldman, “Rav Kook’s Relation to European Thought, in: B. Ish- 
Shalom and S. Rosenberg (eds.), The World of Rav Kook’s Thought, tr. 
from Heb. Y. Orot (1991), 115-22; T. Ross, “Rav Kook’s Concept of the 
Divine,’ part 1, in: Daat (Winter 1982),109-28; part 2, ibid. (Summer 
1982), 39-70 (Heb.); D. Schwartz, Challenge and Crisis in Rav Kook’s 
Circle (Heb., 2001). 


[Zvi Zinger (Yaron) / Benjamin Ish-Shalom (2"4 ed.)] 


KOOK, HILLEL (1915-2001), political activist in World 
War u. As a teenager in British Mandatory Palestine in the 
19308, Kook became active in the *Irgun Zevai Leummi, the 
Jewish underground militia associated with Revisionist Zionist 
leader Vladimir Zeev *Jabotinsky. The Irgun sent Kook to Po- 
land in 1937 to help organize Jewish immigration to Palestine. 
In 1940, Jabotinsky dispatched Kook and other Irgun emissar- 
ies to the United States for fundraising and political activity. 

After Jabotinsky’s death that year, Kook - using the 
pseudonym Peter Bergson - and several colleagues created 
the Committee for a Jewish Army of Stateless and Palestin- 
ian Jews, which campaigned for the establishment of a Jewish 
armed force to fight the Nazis. Their rallies and newspaper ad- 
vertisements attracted the support of celebrities, intellectuals, 
and many representatives of Congress. This public pressure, 
supplemented by the quiet lobbying efforts of major Jewish 
organizations, ultimately persuaded the British to create the 
Jewish Brigade. 

When news of the Nazi genocide was confirmed by the 
Allies in late 1942, Bergson shifted his focus and established 
a new group, the Emergency Committee to Save the Jewish 
People of Europe. It lobbied Congress, sponsored more than 
200 newspaper advertisements, and organized public rallies, 
including a march of 400 rabbis in Washington. Bergson’s 
campaign culminated in the introduction of a Congressional 
resolution urging creation of a government agency to rescue 
Jewish refugees. The Congressional hearings on the resolu- 
tion, combined with pressure from Treasury Secretary Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., convinced President Roosevelt to establish 
the *War Refugee Board. The Board played a major role in the 
rescue of more than 200,000 Jews from Hitler. 

In 1943-44, Bergson established the American League 
for Free Palestine, to rally American public support for Jew- 
ish statehood, and the Hebrew Committee of National Liber- 
ation, to serve as a government-in-exile for the future Jewish 
state. Through newspaper ads, Congressional lobbying, and 
theatrical productions, they sought to increase the pressure 
on the British to withdraw from Palestine. 

Bergson’s efforts were opposed by some mainstream Jew- 
ish leaders, who feared his unorthodox tactics would provoke 
antisemitism or usurp their positions of leadership in the com- 
munity. The clashes between the Bergson group and Jewish 
leaders undermined both sides’ political effectiveness. 
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Reassuming his real name, Kook moved to the newly 
established State of Israel in 1948, and served a term in the 
Knesset as a representative of Menahem Begin’s *Herut 
Party. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Medoff, Militant Zionism in America: 
The Rise and Impact of the Jabotinsky Movement in the United States 
(2002); D.S. Wyman and R. Medoff, A Race Against Death (2002); P. 
Bergson, America and the Holocaust (2002). 


[Rafael Medoff (2"4 ed.)] 


KOOK, SAUL HONE BEN SOLOMON ZALMAN (1879- 
1955), Israeli Hebrew writer and scholar. Kook, who was born 
in Grajewe (Poland), was a younger brother of Rabbi Abra- 
ham Isaac *Kook. He studied in yeshivot and with his brother, 
whom he followed, settled first in Jaffa in 1904, and later in Tel 
Aviv. Here he engaged in business, and was active in the city’s 
various cultural and educational organizations and institu- 
tions. At the same time, he contributed many valuable studies 
to various journals and periodicals relating to all fields of Jew- 
ish scholarship, including Bible, Hebrew linguistics, apocry- 
phal, midrashic and talmudic, geonic and rabbinic literature, 
folklore, the history of the Jewish settlement in Erez Israel, 
Hebrew liturgy, and other subjects. His studies were collected 
and published posthumously in two volumes as Iyyunim u- 
Mehkarim (1959-63). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tidhar, 1 (1947), 345-6; A.Z. Ben-Yishai, in: 
Sinai, 38 (1955/56), 184-91. 


KOOK, ZEVI JUDAH BEN ABRAHAM ISAAC HA- 
KOHEN (1891-1982), Israeli rosh yeshivah. Born in Zimel, 
Kovno region, Zevi Judah was the only son of A.I. *Kook. 
In 1904 he settled in Erez Israel with his parents and studied 
in the yeshivah Ez Hayyim in Jerusalem. He helped his fa- 
ther with the administration of the central yeshivah of Israel, 
Yeshivat Merkaz ha-Rav, and after his father’s death in 1935, 
succeeded him as its head, together with his brother-in-law, 
Shalom Nathan-Ra’anan (d. 1972). Continuing his father’s 
thought and method in education, he succeeded in educat- 
ing thousands of pupils from all sections of the population. 
His positive attitude toward the State of Israel influenced the 
yeshivah. He published innumerable articles, mainly dealing 
with the halakhic attitude to topical events, and some were 
collected in the work Li-Netivot Yisrael (1967). He also de- 
voted himself to editing and publishing his father’s writings 
with source references and notes. 

Following the Six-Day War the aged Rabbi Kook achieved 
considerable prominence as the spiritual father of Gush Emu- 
nim, and generally adopted an extreme nationalistic view, 
strenuously advocating the right of the Jews to the whole of 
Erez Israel and opposing any withdrawal. 


KOPELMAN, ARIE LEONARD (1938— _), U.S. businessman. 
Born in Brookline, Mass., and brought up in Boston, Kopel- 
man spent the first part of his professional life as a highly ac- 
complished advertising executive, then achieved even greater 
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success at Chanel, the Paris-based fashion and fragrance 
house. Although he was nominally in charge of Chanel’s U.S. 
business, Kopelman’s influence was international. He majored 
in art history at Johns Hopkins University before graduating 
in 1960, then earned an M.B.A. at Columbia Business School 
in 1962. He began his career at Procter & Gamble, marketing 
Ivory soap, and in 1965 he joined the advertising agency Doyle 
Dane Bernbach, becoming vice chairman and general man- 
ager. His work on the Chanel account led to a friendship with 
Chanel chairman Alain Wertheimer, who hired him in 1985 
as vice chairman and chief operating officer of the company’s 
US. subsidiary. Within a few years, Kopelman was president. 
He remained at Chanel Inc. for 19 years, retiring in 2004 after 
leading the company to $2.2 billion in worldwide sales. “If you 
have the right product, you can have a very good business,” 
he once said, “but if you have the right product backed by the 
right marketing, you can have a great business.” When Kopel- 
man arrived, Chanel was just beginning to open its own stores. 
When he stepped down, Chanel had 16 of its own stores in the 
US., eight fine jewelry boutiques, and more than 90 retail ac- 
counts. He is credited with building strong relationships with 
retailers and magazine publishers; maintaining Chanel's repu- 
tation for sophistication, taste, and elegance; and broadening 
its product range. A philanthropist and supporter of the arts, 
he served on the boards of many organizations, including the 
U.S. Holocaust Memorial Museum. He became a fixture as 
chairman of the Winter Antiques Show in New York and was 
a director of the Municipal Art Society, the New York City Bal- 
let, and the Nantucket Historical Society. He was also a direc- 
tor of the Heinz Awards, named for the late U.S. Senator John 
Heinz, with whom he developed a close friendship. 


[Mort Sheinman (24 ed.)] 


KOPELOWITZ, LIONEL (1926- ), British communal 
leader. Kopelowitz was born in Newcastle-upon-Tyne and 
lived there much of his life. He was educated at Clifton and 
Cambridge and practiced as a physician, serving on the coun- 
cil of the British Medical Association. From the 1970s he held 
numerous senior positions in Anglo-Jewish life. He was presi- 
dent of the Board of Deputies of British Jews in 1985-91 and 
was also president of the National Council for Soviet Jewry 
in the same period. 

[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 


KOPELSON, ZEMAH (pseudonyms: Timofey; Timoshin; 
Grishin; Polyakevich; 1869-1933), leading pioneer of the 
*Bund. Born in a merchant family in Vilna, while still a stu- 
dent in high school in Panevezys (Ponevezh) he formed a so- 
cialist youth study circle. In 1887 he belonged to the Narod- 
naya Volya (Populist) circle in Vilna which also included L. 
Axelrod and Charles *Rappoport. He then turned to Marxism, 
and with L. *Jogiches began to organize Social Democratic 
groups of workers and intelligentsia in Vilna, in 1889-90 serv- 
ing as their chief instructor. Subsequently Kopelson studied 
dentistry in Warsaw. Imprisoned for a time for political activi- 
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ties, on his return to Vilna he made use of the experience he 
had gained in the struggle of the Polish workers’ movement. 
In 1895 he left the country and lived in Switzerland and Ber- 
lin. Kopelson was active on behalf of the Bund in the “Union 
of Russian Social Democrats Abroad” and acted as its secre- 
tary. In it he became involved in the ideological controversy 
between the “youth” and the “economists” with Plekhanov and 
P. *Axelrod, and later with the “Iskra” (Lenin; *Martov), being 
more in sympathy with the former. At the fifth congress of the 
Bund (1903) he dissented from its national Jewish program. He 
was a member of the “Committee Abroad” of the Bund until 
1905, when he returned to Russia secretly and took charge of 
the Bund publishing house Die Velt. In 1908 he immigrated to 
the United States. He contributed to the Yiddish and Russian 
socialist press, and also served on the executive of the Jewish 
Socialist Federation of America. After the 1917 Revolution he 
returned to Russia and joined the Communist party, although 
he was not active in public affairs. His important memoirs 
of the period preceding the founding of the Bund were pub- 
lished in the Arbeter Luekh (“Workers Calendar,’ 1922), and 
in greater detail in the collection Revolyutsionnoye dvizheniye 
sredi yevreyev, edited by S. Dimanstein (1930). He died in a 
road accident in Moscow. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 3 (1929), 518-20; D. Mil, 
Pionern in Bund, 2 vols. (1946-49), index. 


[Moshe Mishkinsky] 


KOPF, MAXIM (1892-1958), painter. Born in Vienna, he 
studied art in Prague and Dresden. During World War 1, he 
served in the Austrian army and was severely wounded. In 
1922 he had his first exhibition, showing the painting Pilgrims 
(1920). In 1927 he married his partner Mary Durasova but di- 
vorced her in 1933. He became the leader of a group of follow- 
ers of German expressionism, known under the name “Prager 
Sezession.” Like other artists of his time, Kopf flirted with es- 
otericism and mysticism which became obvious in his works 
with crystalline elements (Budha, 1920; Varieté, 1920). Akin 
to Gauguin spiritually and artistically, Kopf traveled through 
the Pacific Islands in 1925, creating a large number of canvases, 
especially of Tahiti. The artistic harvest of this trip was shown 
in a highly successful exhibition in 1927. Later Kopf settled in 
Paris, and after the fall of France he moved to New York. He 
married the American journalist and political writer Dorothy 
Thompson and built his reputation as an artist through many 
exhibitions. At his death his last painting, a monumental cru- 
cifixion, was left unfinished. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gesamtausstellung von Maxim Kopf. 
Krasoumna jednota prozechy (1923); 1. Haban (ed.), Maxim Kopf 
1892-1958, Ausst. Kat. Galerie der bildenden Kunst in Cheb (2002). 


[Avigdor Dagan / Sonja Beyer (2"4 ed.)] 


KOPIT, ARTHUR (1937-_), U.S. playwright. Arthur Lee Koe- 
nig (his mother, Maxine, was divorced when Arthur was young 
and married George Kopit, a jewelry salesman) was born in 
New York City but grew up in an affluent Long Island suburb. 
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He became excited by theater when he took a modern drama 
workshop at Harvard and began writing short plays with out- 
landish titles. In 1959, the summer he graduated with a degree 
in engineering, he entered a playwriting contest. In five days he 
wrote a wacky one-act tragicomedy about an elegantly mon- 
strous woman who keeps her husband's coffin at her bedside 
and her grown son attached to her apron strings at all times. 
He finished the play, Oh Dad, Poor Dad, Mamma’s Hung You in 
the Closet and I’m Feelir’ So Bad, while he was in Europe, where 
he was traveling on a fellowship. He won the $250 first prize 
and a production of the play at Harvard. Oh Dad was staged 
Off Broadway by Jerome *Robbins in 1960, ran for more than 
a year, toured for 11 weeks, and ended with a six-week run on 
Broadway. Kopit received awards for best new play of 1962. 
His next play, Indians, a depiction of American hypocrisy and 
violence during the 19** century, had scenes from the lives of 
Sitting Bull and Buffalo Bill Cody juxtaposed in a scathing, 
symbolic attack on American genocide. It was first produced 
by the Royal Shakespeare Company in London in 1968. Next 
came Wings (1979), a drama about the recovery of a stroke vic- 
tim, with innovative staging techniques used to replicate the 
healing process. In 1984, Kopit’s End of the World explored the 
corrupting forces in American life. A playwright becomes a pri- 
vate investigator and exposes the parties responsible for nuclear 
proliferation. Kopit used black humor to explore this troubling 
subject and showed how easily even his good characters can be 
caught up in the momentum toward destruction. 


[Stewart Kampel (274 ed.)] 


KOPLIK, HENRY (1858-1927), U.S. pediatrician. Koplik, who 
was born in New York, became assistant professor of pediatrics 
at Bellevue Medical College as well as consulting physician to 
other New York hospitals. Koplik is known as the discoverer 
of the diagnostic spots of measles, known as “Koplik’s spots,” 
which are bluish-white spots surrounded by red areas found 
inside the mouth. He founded the first milk depot in the United 
States which supplied pasteurized milk free of charge to the 
needy. He wrote Diseases of Infancy and Childhood (1902) and 
was the author of several other publications on pediatrics. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.R. Kagan, Jewish Medicine (1952), 361. 


[Suessmann Muntner] 


KOPPEL, HEINZ (1919-1980), painter. Koppel was born in 
Berlin, and went to London at the age of 16. He studied under 
the painter Martin *Bloch, who remained the principal influ- 
ence in his work. After working intermittently in Czechoslo- 
vakia, Italy, and Belgium, he taught in art schools in England 
and in Wales, where he lived from 1944 to 1956 and again 
later in his life. His depictions of the Welsh landscape have a 
strongly mystical note, bordering on fantasy. German expres- 
sionism played its part in Koppel’s art but his work, notably 
portraiture, is marked by great delicacy. His recent work in- 
cludes experiments with different material, such as fiber glass 
and resin. He died in Dyfed. 


[Charles Samuel Spencer] 
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KOPPEL, TED (1940- ), USS. television journalist. Koppel 
was born in Lancashire, England, where his parents fled to es- 
cape from the Nazis. His father, Erwin Koppel, was the owner 
of a major tire factory in Germany and immigrated to England 
in 1936. His mother followed two years later. Koppel spent his 
first 13 years in England, where he attended boarding school. 
He and his family moved to the United States and he gradu- 
ated from Syracuse University with a bachelor’s degree and 
from Stanford University with a master’s in mass communi- 
cations research and political science. Koppel started work- 
ing in journalism at a New York City radio station and joined 
the American Broadcasting Company news division as a full- 
time general assignment correspondent at the age of 23. Ina 
four-decade career at ABC, Koppel had a major reporting role 
in every presidential campaign beginning in 1964. In 1968 he 
became Miami bureau chief, where his assignments included 
covering Latin America. From 1969 to 1971, as Hong Kong 
bureau chief, he covered stories from Vietnam to Australia. 
He served as aBc’s chief diplomatic correspondent from 1971 
to 1980, a period that included traveling more than a quarter 
of a million miles for coverage of Secretary of State Henry A. 
*Kissinger’s “shuttle diplomacy.’ During the time he was on 
the State Department beat, Koppel co-wrote the bestseller In 
the National Interest, with his friend and colleague, Marvin 
*Kalb, then with cps News. 

Koppel came to national prominence with the seizure by 
Iranians of the American Embassy in Teheran in 1979. Four 
days after the takeover, ABc News aired a program called 
‘The Iran Crisis: America Held Hostage. The president of the 
network decided that the program would continue until the 
hostage crisis was over, and that it would eventually become 
a regular late-night newscast. After about five months, The 
Iran Crisis became Nightline, and Koppel, who had anchored 
the show several times, became the permanent anchor. From 
1980 onward, it was difficult to separate Koppel from the show. 
It was television's first late-night network news program, and 
Koppel was also the program’s managing editor. On the air, 
Koppel interviewed key political figures and others who were 
working to free the hostages, and broadcast biographies of 
those in custody in Iran. Over the years, Koppel won every 
major broadcasting award, including 37 Emmy awards, six 
George Foster Peabody awards, ten duPont-Columbia awards, 
nine Overseas Press Club awards and others. A member of 
the Broadcasting Hall of Fame, Koppel in 1994 was named a 
Chevalier de Ordre des Arts et des Lettres by the Republic 
of France. He speaks fluent German, Russian, and French. In 
2003 Koppel was embedded with the U.S. Army’s 34 Infantry 
Division as it marched toward Baghdad during the U.S. in- 
vasion of Iraq. Koppel, a feisty interviewer, made news with 
occasionally blunt comments delivered off the air. Nightline 
earned its highest ratings for a broadcast in 1987 featuring 
the scandalized television evangelist Jim Bakker and his wife 
Tammy Faye Bakker. In 1988 Koppel went to the Middle East 
to report on Arab-Israeli problems and held a town meeting 
attended by hundreds of Israeli and Arab citizens. Koppel is 
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also the author, with Kyle Gibson, of Nightline: History in the 
Making and the Making of Television (1996). According to one 
website, he considers his family Torah his most prized posses- 
sion. His daughter Andrea is a reporter with CNN. 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


KOPPELMAN, JACOB BEN SAMUEL BUNIM (1555- 
1594), talmudic scholar distinguished for his broad erudition 
and interest in secular sciences. Jacob was born in Freiburg 
and studied under Mordecai *Jaffe. Early in his life he em- 
barked upon mathematical and astronomical studies, in ad- 
dition to intensive occupation with traditional Jewish learn- 
ing. He is the author of Omek Halakhah (Cracow, 1593). In it 
he elucidates the laws appertaining to Kilayim, Eruvin, etc., 
with the aid of diagrams and models; discusses the talmudic 
references to mathematics, botany, engineering, and geogra- 
phy; establishes the various weights and measures of the Tal- 
mud; and draws the site of the Temple, the candelabrum, the 
table of showbread, revealing considerable knowledge in all of 
these fields. On the title page of Ohel Yaakov (Freiburg, 1584), 
acommentary on Joseph *Albo’s Ikkarim dealing with the elu- 
cidation of difficult passages compiled by Jacob in Frankfurt 
in 1583, he is described as “the encyclopedic scholar and di- 
vine philosopher. Jacob also translated into rhymed Yiddish 
the Targum of the five scrolls, the Targum Sheni to Esther 
(Freiburg, c. 1584), and the Mishlei Shualim of *Berechiah ha- 
Nakdan (ibid., 1588; Vilna, 1825). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.N. Dembitzer, Kelilat Yofi, 2 (1893), 87b; 
Fuenn, Keneset, 540; E. Schulmann, Sefat Yehudit-Ashkenazit ve- 


Sifrutah (1903), 31-34. 
[Abram Juda Goldrat] 


KOPPETT, LEONARD (Kopeliovitch; 1923-2003), U.S. 
sportswriter; only writer elected to both the baseball and 
basketball halls of fame. Born in Moscow, Koppett moved to 
New York at age five, living a block from Yankee Stadium. The 
family then moved to Brooklyn, where Koppett went to high 
school at Poly Prep, and then to Columbia College, where he 
wrote for the undergraduate Columbia Spectator. Through 
his job at the university’s publicity office, Koppett eventu- 
ally became the campus sports correspondent for The New 
York Times and the New York Herald Tribune. After graduat- 
ing in 1944 and serving in the Army, Koppett landed his first 
full-time job with the Tribune, where he worked from 1948 
to 1954, and subsequently at the New York Post from 1954 to 
1963 and The New York Times beginning in 1963, covering the 
Yankees, the Giants, the Dodgers, the Knicks, and the Mets. 
In 1973, he became the Times’ first West Coast sports corre- 
spondent, but tired of traveling, he quit in 1978. A year later, 
he was hired by The Peninsula Times Tribune of Palo Alto, 
California, serving as sports editor, editor in chief, and editor 
emeritus until the paper folded in 1993. He also wrote a gen- 
eral-interest column, which fed perfectly into his encyclopedic 
knowledge of astronomy, history, literature, music, art, the- 
ater, language, geography, culture as well as sports. Koppett, 
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or “Koppy” as he was known, freelanced extensively, writing 
a column for The Sporting News from 1965 to 1984 as well as 
for The Oakland Tribune, San Francisco Chronicle, San Ma- 
teo County Times, and later The Seattle Post-Intelligencer. He 
also wrote for numerous national magazines, such as Sports 
Illustrated, the Saturday Evening Post, Penthouse, and several 
specialty sports and airline magazines. Koppett was acknowl- 
edged for his analytical approach to sports that went beyond 
the frenzy of the moment, and for exploring issues that were 
not confined to events on the field. Koppett was the author of 
16 books, most notably The Thinking Man's Guide to Baseball 
(1967), a benchmark work that introduced to the general pub- 
lic the basic concepts of looking at baseball performance in a 
new way. He also authored 24 Seconds to Shoot: An Informal 
History of the National Basketball Association, (1968), The New 
York Times Guide to Spectator Sports (1971), The Essence of the 
Game Is Deception: Thinking About Basketball (1973), Sports 
Illusion, Sports Reality: A Reporter’s View of Sports, Journal- 
ism, and Society (1981), The Man in the Dugout: Baseball’s Top 
Managers and How They Got That Way (1993), Koppett’s Con- 
cise History of Major League Baseball (1998), and The Rise and 
Fall of the Press Box (2003). Koppett was elected to the writers’ 
wing of the Baseball Hall of Fame in 1992 and the Basketball 


Hall of Fame in 1994. 
[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 


KOPPLE, BARBARA (1946-_), U.S. director-producer. Born 
in New York City and raised in Scarsdale, New York, Kopple 
graduated with a degree in psychology from Northeastern 
University. She began her career by working for documentary 
filmmakers Albert and David Maysles as an assistant editor. 
She then co-directed Winter Soldier (1972), a documentary 
about USS. soldiers in Vietnam. Her first solo project, Harlan 
County, U.S.A. (1976), which documented a 1973 coal min- 
ers’ strike against the Eastover Mining Company in Harlan 
County, Kentucky, earned Kopple an Academy Award for a 
feature-length documentary. In 1981, she directed the made- 
for-television film Keeping On, a fictional story built around 
a labor dispute in a Southern town. Kopple’s American Dream 
(1991), the story of the Hormel Food strike in the mid-1980s, 
earned her a second Academy Award and a Directors Guild 
of America award for outstanding directorial achievement in 
documentaries. In 1993, she received her second Directors 
Guild of America award for Fallen Champ: The Untold Story 
of Mike Tyson. For Wild Man Blues (1997), Kopple followed 
Woody *Allen around Europe as he toured with his jazz band. 
In 1998, she released Woodstock ’94 and followed up with My 
Generation (2000), a documentary that explored the differ- 
ences and similarities of the youth cultures present at the dif- 
ferent Woodstock concerts. In 2005, Kopple’s Bearing Witness 
looked at female journalists working in combat zones. 


[Adam Wills (2"4 ed.)] 


KOPPLEMANN, HERMAN PAUL (1880-1957), U.S. politi- 
cian and civic leader. Kopplemann, who was born in Odessa, 
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Russia, was brought to Hartford, Connecticut, by his parents 
at the age of two. He established the H.P. Kopplemann Agency 
for the distribution of newspapers and magazines, which sub- 
sequently became the largest in the state. In 1904 Kopplemann 
was elected to the Hartford City Council where he served four 
consecutive terms. He was elected to the Connecticut House 
of Representatives in 1913 and to the Connecticut Senate in 
1917. From 1929 to 1957 he served as a member of the Metro- 
politan District Commission. In 1932 Kopplemann became 
the first Jew to be elected to Congress from Connecticut. He 
served four terms and consistently supported the New Deal. 
Kopplemann was also extremely active in Jewish affairs, and 
his posts included chairman of the United Jewish Appeal; vice 
president of the United Synagogue of America; and secretary 
of the Board of Overseers of the Jewish Theological Semi- 


nary of America. 
[Morris Silverman] 


KOPS, BERNARD (1926-_), English playwright, born in the 
East End of London. His searingly frank autobiography, The 
World Is a Wedding (1963), portrays his early home life. After 
World War 11, he held a succession of menial jobs in factories 
and hotels and made first, tentative attempts at acting and 
writing songs and verse. Under the influence of the postwar 
Bohemian society of Soho, he finally began his literary career. 
He received an award from the Arts Council for his first no- 
table play, The Hamlet of Stepney Green (1959). Often grouped 
with the “angry young men” in English literature after World 
War 11, Kops had a special lyrical pathos of his own, as in his 
portrayal of the dying fathers who are the central characters in 
two of his best-known works, Hamlet... and Yes from No-Man'’s 
Land (1965). In the latter, a novel describing a London Jewish 
family with East End roots, virtually the entire gamut of mod- 
ern Jewish experience is touched upon, from memories of the 
Holocaust and personal involvement with Israel, to intermar- 
riage and alienation. His By the Waters of Whitechapel (1969) 
had its setting in the residual Jewish community of London's 
East End. Kops was resident dramatist at the Old Vic in 1958. 
His plays include The Dream of Peter Mann (1960) and Enter 
Solly Gold (1961). Both his style and his social philosophy are 
reminiscent of Berthold Brecht, and like him, he is given to 
fantasy and extravagance. Kops’s poetry includes the volume 
Erica, Let Me Read You Something (1967). In addition to The 
World Is a Wedding, he wrote several other volumes of auto- 
biography, including Shalom Bomb (2000). 


[Shulamit Nardi] 


KOPYTMAN, MARK RUVIMOVICH (1929- ), Israeli 
composer, teacher and musicologist. Kopytman was born in 
Kamenets-Podolski, U.S.S.R. He graduated from the Cher- 
novtsy Music School in piano in 1950 and from the Lvov 
Conservatory in composition and music theory in 1955. He 
received a Ph.D. from the Moscow Conservatory (where 
he studied from 1956 to 1958 in the class of Professor S. Bo- 
gatyrev) and also graduated from the Chernovtsy Medical In- 
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stitute in 1952. He taught composition and music theory at the 
Alma Ata Conservatory from 1958 to 1963 and the Kishinev 
Institute of Arts from 1963 to 1972. In 1972 he immigrated to 
Israel and became a professor at the Rubin Academy of Mu- 
sic and the Hebrew University, both in Jerusalem. His mas- 
ter classes, as well as his participation in composers’ com- 
petition juries, are highly esteemed all over the world. His 
honors include the Koussevitsky International Record Crit- 
ics Award (1986) and the acum lifetime achievement award 
from Israel (1992). 

Kopytman’s early works show the influence of Prokofiev 
and Bartok (his symphony of 1956; his choral cycle Distance 
beyond Distance based on the poem by Tvardovsky, 1960; his 
vocal cycle based on the poems of S. Kaputikyan (Songs of 
Anguished Love, 1964)). Kopytman’s interest in the folklore of 
various peoples was reflected in his first quartet of 1962, where 
he used themes from Kazakh folklore, while Moldavian folk- 
lore and traditional images of Moldavia are reflected in his 
1965 Songs of the Woods oratorio with text by V. Teleuke, and 
his opera Casa Mare (1966), based on the play by I. Drutze. 
Kopytman’s second quartet (1966) and the re-orchestration 
for cello and string orchestra (1981) which he entitled Kaddish 
can be considered in some ways close to the “Jewish line” in 
the work of Shostakovich. 

From the late 1960s Kopytman began to use contem- 
porary avant-garde means of composition (aleatory music, 
sonoristics, etc.), employing them creatively and sometimes 
combining them with traditional elements (the long develop- 
ment of melodic lines, polytonality, with free use of Eastern, 
including Jewish, folklore). Kopytman’s works from the 1970s 
on were characterized by the use of heterophony, a blending of 
some simultaneously sounding layers, which are the variants 
of the same melodic line. Such musical textures characterize 
Kopytman’s October Sun (1974) for mezzo-soprano, piano, flute, 
and percussion with text by the Israeli poet Yehuda *Amichai 
about the tragedy and heroism of the Yom Kippur War; Rota- 
tions, a piece for mezzo-soprano and orchestra (1979); Cantus 
11 (1980) for string trio; Memory (1982) for singer and orches- 
tra; Letters of Creation (1986) for voice and string orchestra, 
and so on. In many of his works since the 1980s, the deeply 
imbued stratum of Jewish historical memory is present. His 
chamber opera Susskind von Trimberg (1982-83), with libretto 
by Recha *Freier (premiered in Jerusalem in 1983), is based on 
the tragic story a of Jewish musician in medieval Germany. 
Usually, Kopytman preferred to avoid citations while reveal- 
ing the national nature of a piece first of all through its me- 
lodic atmosphere. However, in Memory, Kopytman introduced 
a Yemenite Jewish melody, being inspired by the voice and 
performance of the authentic Yemenite singer Gila Bachari. 
In his recent vocal cycle If There Are Seven Heavens (2001, on 
the metaphoric text of E. Jabes), the composer touched on the 
subject of the Holocaust. Among Kopytman’s works on music 
theory are Muzykal’nye formy i zhanry (“Musical Forms and 
Genres,’ 1959); O polifonii (“On Polyphony,’ 1961); and Kho- 
rovoe pis’ mo (“Choral Composition,’ 1971). 
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ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: NG’; MGG’; Y. Kreinin (ed.), Mark 
Kopytman: Voices of Memories, Essays and Dialogues (2004). 


[Yaakov Soroker / The Shorter Jewish Encylopaedia in Russian | 
Yulia Kreinin (24 ed.)] 


KORAH (Heb. n'7?), son of Izhar, son of Kohath, son of Levi. 
Korah is the central figure in the story of the revolt against the 
authority and status of Moses at the time of the wanderings in 
the wilderness (Num. 16). According to the story in its present 
form, *Dathan and Abiram of the tribe of Reuben, together 
with 250 chieftains of the community, also took part in this 
revolt. Behind the uprising were Korah’s complaint against the 
religious authority of Moses and Aaron, and the complaint of 
Dathan and Abiram against the leadership of Moses in general, 
charging that he had brought Israel out of Egypt to lord it over 
them and to have them die in the wilderness. In punishment 
for their rebellion, Korah, together with Dathan and Abiram 
and their people, was swallowed up by the earth, while the 250 
chieftains, whose complaint against Moses and Aaron was in 
the domain of holy privileges, were consumed by the fire of 
the Lord after they had offered incense before him. 

The story is referred to with minor or major variations in 
other passages (Num. 26:9-10; 27:3; Deut. 11:6; Ps. 106:16-18). 
Our present text offers what Levine calls “braided” accounts 
of strife in the wilderness. At the very least we can distinguish 
two literary strata, each with its own theme. The jE account did 
not involve Levites at all, but told ofa rebellion against Moses 
led by the Reubenites Dathan and Abiram. The p(riestly) writ- 
ers, who had access to JE, added the element of a protest led by 
the Levite Korah against the exclusive right of the Levite line 
of Aaron to the priesthood (Levine). As is true of most of the 
Torah’s narratives, the stories here are given a fictitious setting 
in the desert prior to the rise of Israel in its own land. How- 
ever, the actual historical circumstances that underlie them 
are to be sought in later periods. The Reubenite element in the 
story is probably related to territorial disputes in Transjordan 
in the pre-monarchic or early monarchic period. The other 
element is the quarrel of Korah the Levite with the sacral sta- 
tus of Moses and Aaron the priest. The background would be 
the consolidation of the temple hierarchy during the period 
of the Second Temple. According to the Torah (Ex. 28:1; P), 
Aaron and his descendants were first chosen for the priest- 
hood during the wanderings in the wilderness. Yet scholars 
have long observed that Aaron is never identified as a priest 
in the prophetic literature of the pre-exilic period. Ezekiel, a 
priest and prophet of the sixth century, devotes much atten- 
tion to priestly conduct and ritual. Yet he does not mention 
Aaron, but considers the legitimate priestly line to run through 
Zadok (Ezek. 44:15-16). Outside of the Torah, it is only in the 
books Ezra-Nehemiah and Chronicles, universally dated to 
the Persian period (539-331), that the Aaronide priesthood 
is depicted as the only legitimate priestly line. This is in har- 
mony with the excavations at Arad, which unearthed a men- 
tion of bry qrh, “sons of Korah,’ who were apparently cultic 
personnel by the eighth century B.c.£., if not earlier. It is to 
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these “sons of Korah” that many biblical Psalms (below) are 
ascribed. During the first half of the first millennium B.c.z. 
the existence of two distinct Israelite states with numerous 
shrines in each meant that no single family or clan had a mo- 
nopoly on the priesthood. In contrast, the temple rebuilt in 
Yehud, the former Judah, in the late sixth century adhered to 
the principle of centralization associated with the reform of 
*Josiah in being the single sacrificial temple in the land. The 
result was that far fewer people could become priests. The re- 
striction of the priesthood to the “sons of Aaron” must have 
resulted from a compromise among many competing factions. 
One of the factions unhappy with the compromise was the 
“sons of Korah,” who were being demoted to “performing the 
sanctuary’s labor” (Num. 16:9-10). The Torah’s story of their 
unsuccessful challenge to Aaron, which resulted in their be- 
ing swallowed up without a trace (Num. 16: 31-5), was meant 
to illustrate the fate in store for all who would challenge the 
new order (Num. 17:5). 

The Bible provides other notices about the status of the 
sons of Korah as a levitical family in the census list of Num- 
bers 26:58, and in the detailed genealogies in, e.g., Exodus 
6:24. That the Korahites, or part of them, functioned as cho- 
risters in the Temple, is clear from the heading “For the sons 
of Korah” found at the beginning of many Psalms (42-49; 
84-85; 87-88). According to the genealogical list of the lev- 
ites in 1 Chronicles 6, the chorister Heman, too, is connected 
with Korah (6:18-23). With this must be associated the report 
of 11 Chronicles 20:19 concerning levitical *Kohathite fami- 
lies and the Korahites who rose to praise the Lord, i.e., who 
acted as choristers. At the same time, Chronicles numbers the 
Korahites among the families of gatekeepers (1 Chron. 9:19 ff; 
26:1ff.). According to 1 Chronicles 9 they were also in charge of 
the treasures and vessels, of making the flat cakes, and of car- 
rying out other similar functions. Although the simplest read- 
ing of Numbers 16:31-4 indicates that Korah left no survivors, 
the author of Numbers 26:11 wrote that “the sons of Korah did 
not die,” apparently to account for the Psalms of the sons of 
Korah, and other cultic traditions about them. 


[Jacob Liver / S. David Sperling (274 ed.)] 


In the Aggadah 

Many reasons are given for Korah’s opposition to Moses and 
Aaron. In Egypt, Korah had been Pharoah’s treasurer, and he 
amassed so much wealth that 300 mules were required to carry 
the keys of his treasures; his pride in his wealth brought about 
his subsequent downfall (Pes. 119a). He resented Moses for ap- 
pointing his cousin (Elizaphan b. Uzziel; Num. 3:30) as head 
of the levite division of Kohathites, maintaining that this office 
belonged to him (Num. R. 18:2). He did not doubt the ultimate 
success of his challenge since he foresaw that Samuel, whose 
importance would equal that of Moses and Aaron (cf. Ps. 
99:6), would descend from him, and felt that God would not 
permit the forefather of such a man to perish (Num. R. 18:8). 
Korah’s wife also encouraged him in his insurrection (Num. 
R. 18:4). Korah is regarded as the arch-detractor of the Torah. 
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He negated its laws and sought to demonstrate the injustice of 
the laws instituted by Moses by telling the following tale to the 
masses: A widow, the mother of two young daughters, started 
to plow her solitary field whose yield was just sufficient to keep 
body and soul together. Moses told her that it was forbidden 
to plow with an ox and an ass together (Deut. 22:10). When 
she began to sow, Moses told her not to sow with diverse seeds 
(Lev. 19:19). When the first fruits appeared, Moses demanded 
that she give them to the priests (Deut. 26:2), and when she 
began to harvest the field, Moses reminded her to leave the 
gleanings and the corner of the field for the poor (Lev. 23:22). 
When she was about to thresh the grain, Moses demanded the 
separations for the priests and levites (Num. 18:8, 21). Unable 
to maintain herself from the field under such conditions, she 
sold it and purchased ewes. Once again, she knew no peace. 
When the firstling of the sheep was born, Aaron demanded 
it for the priests (Num. 18:15). When she began to shear the 
sheep, Aaron claimed the initial shearings (Deut. 18:4). The 
widow thereupon decided to slaughter the sheep. This time 
Aaron came for the priestly portions (Deut. 18:3). The widow 
then vehemently cried out: “If you persist in your demands, 
I consecrate the flesh to the Lord” “If so,’ Aaron replied, “the 
whole belongs to me” (Num. 18:14). Aaron then took away all 
the meat, leaving the widow and her two daughters entirely 
unprovided for (Mid. Ps. to 1:15). 

Korah tried to make Moses appear ridiculous in the eyes 
of the people. He appeared with his 250 followers, all dressed 
in garments of *tekhelet, requesting a ruling from Moses on 
whether they were obliged to attach fringes to such garments. 
On Moses’ affirmative response, Korah mocked him by de- 
claring, “If one fringe of blue suffices to fulfill this command- 
ment when the garment is entirely white, should not a garment 
which is entirely blue meet the requirements of this com- 
mandment even without the addition of fringes.” Likewise, 
they asked Moses about the necessity of affixing a mezuzah to 
the entrance of a house filled with sacred scrolls. Once again 
they decried Moses’ answer that such a doorpost also needed 
a mezuzah despite the fact that its passages are included in the 
scrolls (Tj, Sanh. 10:1, 27d-28a). In this and similar aggadot, 
Korah is presented as the prototype of the opponents of the 
Torah and of the authority of the rabbis. 

Moses desperately attempted to appease Korah and his 
followers, but they insisted on opposing him (Num. R. 18:4). 
Finally, Moses had to make a public stand against them, re- 
alizing that the integrity of the Torah was at stake when they 
proclaimed that “the Torah was not given by God, Moses is 
not a prophet, and Aaron is not the high priest” (Ty, Sanh. 10:1, 
28a). At the time of Korah’s engulfment, the earth became like 
a funnel, and everything that belonged to him, even clothes at 
the laundry and needles borrowed by neighbors, rolled until 
they fell into the gap (Num. R. 18:13). Korah himself suffered 
the double punishment of being burned and swallowed up 
alive by the earth (Num. R. 18:19), while his repentant sons 
were spared and became the progenitors of Samuel (Num. R. 
18:8). Later, a place was set aside for them in the netherworld, 
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where they sit and sing praises to God (Sanh. 110a). Rabbah b. 
Bar Huna related that he saw the place of Korah’s engulfment 
and heard voices crying, “Moses and his Torah are true, and 


we are liars” (BB 74a). 
[Aaron Rothkoff] 


In Islam 
One of the world’s wealthiest men, he prided himself on his 
wealth and, therefore, the earth swallowed him up (Sura 
28:76-82). Along with Fir‘awn (*Pharaoh) and *Haman, 
Qari (Korah) ranks among the proud (29:38), and with them 
he proposed the counsel to kill all the sons born to the people 
of Israel (40:25). Muslim legend emphasized the familial rela- 
tionship between Qartin and Moses (Ar. Misa). The jealousy 
of the former increased as the greatness of Moses grew. One of 
the explanations of the source of his treasures is that his wife 
was the sister of Moses, who taught her the art of “alchemy,” 
and that Qartin, in turn, learned the method of making and 
amassing gold from her. Qartin built one house after another 
and constructed the walls of his palace from silver and gold 
(see bibl. Tha‘labi, Kisa@i). These and similar tales come from 
Jewish legends which spoke of the fabulous “treasures of Ko- 
rah.” The stories of the haughtiness of Qartin and his associ- 
ates also are derived from Jewish sources. 
[Haim Z’ew Hirschberg] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.W. Rothstein and J. Hanel, Kommentar 
zum ersten Buch der Chronik (1927), 174ff., 462 ff.; K. Méhlenbrink, 
in: ZAW, 52 (1934), 188 ff., 191ff.; H.S. Nyberg, in: Svensk Exegetisk Ars- 
bok, 12 (1947), 214-36; M.Z. Segal, Masoret u-Vikkoret (1957), 92-95; J. 
Liver, in: Scripta Hierosolymitana, 8 (1961), 189-217; idem, Perakim be- 
Toledot ha-Kehunnah ve-ha-Leviyyah (1968); S. Lehming, in: zAw, 74 
(1962), 291-321; S. Mowinckel, The Psalms in Israel’s Worship, 2 (1962), 
82, 95ff. IN THE AGGADAH: Ginzberg, Legends, 3 (19473), 286-303; 6 
(1946°), 99-105. IN ISLAM: Tabari, Ta@’rikh, 1 (1357 A.H.), 312-9; idem, 
Tafsir, 20 (1328 A.H.), 67; Tha‘labi, Qisas (1356 A.H.), 179-82; Kisai, 
Qisas (1356 A.H.), 229-30; H. Speyer, Die biblischen Erzaehlungen im 
Qoran (1931 repr. 1961), 342-4. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Hutton, 
in: ABD, 4:100-1; B. Levine, Numbers 1-20 (AB; 1993), 405-32; idem, 
Numbers 21-26 (AB; 2000), 318; S. Japhet, 1 & 11 Chronicles (1993), 
151-56; S.D. Sperling, The Original Torah (1998), 112-19. IN ISLAM: 
“Kartin,’ in: Es? 4 (1978), 673, incl. bibl. 


KORAH, AMRAM BEN YIHYE (1871-1953), writer and 
leader of Yemenite Jewry. Born in *San‘a, he immigrated 
to Israel in 1950 and died in Jerusalem. His father, R. Yihye 
*Korah (1840-1881), was — although a kabbalist — the first en- 
lightened Jewish scholar in *Yemen whose works took into 
account rationalist considerations. They reflect on one hand 
the wish to improve the social and spiritual conditions of the 
Jewish community in Yemen, and on the other hand the en- 
counter with modern rabbinical and scholarly works in order 
to prove the correctness and genuineness of Yemenite tradi- 
tions. On his death, the young son Amram was maintained 
by R. Yihye Qafih, his father’s student and young colleague. 
His education by R. Qafih is well documented in his works, 
strongly colored with the latter’s enlightened attitude toward 
Jewish studies, both religious and secular. However, when 
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the Jewish community was thrown into a bitter disagreement 
about *Kabbalah, he sided with R. Yihye Yizhak, the leader of 
the followers of the Kabbalah and the main opponent of R. 
Qafih. Owing to his excellent knowledge of Arabic, an indis- 
pensable component in the education of R. Qafih’s students, he 
acted as secretary to the bet din of San‘a and took care of inher- 
itances, community funds, taxes, and charitable trusts, as well 
as accounts of private firms and businessmen, and functioned 
as the community scribe in the correspondence with Muslim 
authorities. From 1905 he was part of the communal leader- 
ship of the Jewish community of San‘a and after the death of 
R. Yihye Abyad (1939?) he was nominated as chief rabbi of the 
Jews of Yemen, a position he held until his immigration to the 
State of Israel. His best-known work is Sa‘arat Teman (“The 
Tempest of Yemen,’ 1954), the first to bring a comprehensive 
history and description of the ways of life of the Jews of Yemen, 
based on both Jewish and Muslim sources (books and docu- 
ments). In this book he included a zealous Zionist manifesto 
expressing the ultimate hope of the State of Israel to be the Na- 
tional Home of the Jewish people. Another significant work of 
his is Alamot Shir (1964), the first scholarly compilation of the 
Yemenite Diwan including some 200 poems, mostly by Yosef 
ben Israel and Shalom Shabazi, accompanied with outstanding 
brief and simple exegesis. In addition, he wrote Neveh Shalom, 
establishing and explaining the correct version of *Saadiah 
Gaon's Tafsir (“exegesis”) to the Bible. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Qorah, Sa‘arat Teiman (1954); Y. Tobi, 
in: Ha-Ivrit ve-Ahyoteha, 2-3 (2002/3), 205-22; N. Ilan, in: TEMA, 


8 (2004), 131-48. 
[Yosef Tobi (24 ed.)] 


KORAH, HAYYIM BEN JOSEPH (1824-1914), Yemenite 
scholar, preacher, and kabbalist, born in *San‘a. Many of the 
Yemenite scholars were among the disciples of his bet ha- 
midrash. Queries in the fields of Torah and halakhah were 
addressed to him from all parts of Yemen. His sermons - a 
combination of Torah and halakhah, Midrash, and Kabbalah - 
enthralled the masses. He was deeply involved in mystical 
studies, and acts and miracles wrought by practical Kabbalah 
are attributed to him. He left three works extant in manuscript, 
one of which is a collection of responsa arranged according to 
the order of the Shulhan Arukh. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Kafah, in: Ha-Mesillah, 2 (1957), 3-5; A. 
Korah, Saarat Teiman (1954), 45f. 
[Yehuda Ratzaby] 


KORAH, SHALOM BEN YIHYE (1873-1953), author and 
educator, from *San‘a, *Yemen. By profession Korah was a 
copyist of books and a talented teacher who taught many pu- 
pils. An active participant in the communal life of San‘a and 
respected by the community, he acted as the community sec- 
retary and drafted the texts of many letters in its name, many 
of them kept in public archives in Israel, such as the Central 
Zionist Archives, as well as in private collections and which 
are a very helpful source for the 20" century history of the 
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Jews of Yemen. He was considered the spokesman and writer 
of the Dor De‘ah movement, with two of which most dis- 
tinguished leaders he studied: R. Yihye Qafih and R. Yihye 
Abyad. In latter years he himself became a prominent leader 
of this movement. One of his works, Iggeret Bokhim (1963), is a 
monograph on R. Yihye Qafih and the eulogies which were de- 
livered upon his death. Another book reflecting his tendency 
to historical documentation of his Jewish Yemenite commu- 
nity is Rogez Teman, separate chapters on the modern history 
of the Jews of Yemen, most of them published after his death. 
One of his most important works is Tiklal Qadmonim (The 
Prayer Book of the First Generation), in which he documented 
the ancient version of the Yemenite rite in liturgy and every- 
thing connected to it in an annual and life cycles. He wrote 
the book in 1938, when still in Yemen, responding to a request 
of Yosef Hubarah, a Yemenite activist who had already immi- 
grated to the Holy Land. This Tiklal, published in a facsimile 
edition with introductory articles by some scholars (1964), is 
based on ancient copies of the Yemenite Tiklals and consti- 
tutes trustworthy evidence for the old liturgical and halakhic 
Yemenite traditions. The remainder of his works, including 
many poems, is extant in manuscript and part of it has been 
recently published by his grandson R. Pinhas Qorah. Near the 
end of his life he went to Israel in the mass immigration from 
Yemen. His son R. Yosef (1913-1990), who was counted with 
the leaders of the Jewish San‘ani community in the 1940s, was 
a teacher in the modern girls’ school in San‘a and took part 
in the organization of the mass aliyah to the State of Israel. R. 
Yosef continued his activity in Israel in education, especially 
to transmit the original Yemenite traditions to the young Ye- 
menite generation, as well as his literary work. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Qafih, Ketavim, 2 (1989), 1007-14; Moshe 
Gavra, Encyclopedia of the Scholars of Yemenite Jewry (Heb., 2001), 
566-67; J.L. Nahum, Mi-Sefunot Yehudei Teman (1962), 251. 
[Yosef Tobi (2™4 ed.) ] 


KORAH, YIHYE (Yahya) BEN SHALOM (1840-1881), 
scholar and kabbalist, in *San’a, *Yemen. Korah’s works are 
concerned with masorah, the Targum Onkelos, grammar, 
explanations on the Pentateuch, and exegesis on Yemenite 
poetry. In two fields, those of Targum Onkelos and Yemenite 
poetry, he was a pioneer researcher in Yemen. His works 
are distinguished by their sharp-wittedness and originality. 
The most important of them is Marpe Lashon, a linguistic 
and textual study on the Targum Onkelos of the Pentateuch, 
which is based on ancient Yemenite manuscripts (published 
in Keter Torah, 1960). An essay entitled “Berit ha-Lashon” 
(“Covenant of the Tongue”) precedes the work and deals 
with the Yemenite Jewish pronunciation and the principles 
of the upper (Babylonian) vocalization. His work on the Pen- 
tateuch, Maskil Doresh (1964), consists of new commentaries 
(hiddushim), explanations of words in the way of notarikon 
and mystic style. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Korah, in Y. Korah, Maskil Doresh (1964), 
7-19; Ratzaby, in: KS, 28 (1952-53), 266, 401, 404. 
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KORAN (Ar. Qur’an), the holy scripture of the Muslims. The 
name signifies “recital? “recitation.” Islamic tradition holds 
that the Koran was sent down to *Muhammad with the an- 
gel Gabriel. Gabriel revealed the book to Muhammad in an 
ongoing process which lasted 20 years: It began in Mecca 
when Muhammad was 40, and went on for 10 years till Mu- 
hammad’s emigration to *Medina, where Gabriel contin- 
ued the process of revelation till Muhammad’s death at the 
age of 60. 


Chronology of Revelation 
Muslim tradition is able to tell when each passage of the Koran 
was revealed, and in present day printed copies of the Koran 
one finds at the heading of each chapter (in Arabic: siira) de- 
tails telling whether the chapter was revealed in Mecca (be- 
fore the hijra) or in Medina. However, in many “Meccan” 
chapters, “Medinan” verses are singled out, and vice versa. 
‘The overall framework was nevertheless adopted by modern 
scholars who reconstructed the history of revelation accord- 
ing to Islamic tradition (especially Th. Néldeke and many of 
his followers). There have been also more skeptical scholars 
who rejected the traditional views concerning the authenticity 
of the Koran as a collection of Muhammad's own prophecies. 
‘They were not even sure that the Koran originated in *Arabia 
and not in *Syria. Some of them suggested that the Koran was 
created decades after Muhammad, while others held that this 
scripture contains passages which predate Muhammad (for 
details see G. Béwering s.v. “Chronology and the Koran,” The 
Encyclopaedia of the Koran (2001). Muslim tradition tells us 
also how the Koran was written down by companions of the 
prophet and how the entire canon was compiled decades after 
Muhammad's death from the different fragments preserved by 
the companions. Tradition also contains reports about vari- 
ant readings (in Arabic: qiraat) of the Koran prevalent in the 
different regions of the Islamic world. The standard version 
today is based on the reading of Hafs from ‘Asim (d. 745). 
The collection is not arranged according to contents or 
literary forms, nor according to the time in which the separate 
parts were revealed. It rather consists of 114 chapters which 
generally follow one another according to the principle of 
decreasing length, but with many exceptions to the rule. The 
whole book is composed in rhymed prose. 


The Koran as Scripture among Scriptures 

According to koranic terminology, revelation took place in 
a process of sending down (Arabic: anzala) messages. The 
sending down of the kitab, i.e., its revelation, is described as 
part of a universal process that has included the revelation of 
other scriptures, namely “the Torah and the Gospel” (Koran 
3:3-4). This implies that all monotheistic scriptures are per- 
ceived as representing the same divine revelation. All revealed 
scriptures originate in the pre-existent divine Book in which 
the pre-ordained Law of God has been recorded. This is, at 
any rate, how Muslim exegetes explain the locution “Book 
of God” in Koran 33:6 (also Koran 30:56), which, they hold, 
is identical with the “Guarded Tablet” (lawh mahfuz) men- 
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tioned in Koran 85:22. The Koran is said to have formed part 
of this Tablet (Koran 85:21), so that this revealed scripture is 
actually a reflection of a celestial universal text. The original 
celestial version of all scriptures is umm al-kitab (“mother of 
the Book”) mentioned in Koran 43:4. Because all books come 
from the same celestial origin, they share the same message, 
and therefore Muhammad’s own revealed scripture (= the 
Koran) is perceived as “verifying” (musaddiq) what was re- 
vealed before it (e.g., Koran 3:3-4). 

One substantial difference between Muhammad’s kitab 
and previous ones is the language. Since Muhammad's audi- 
ence is Arabian, the language of his kitab must be Arabic, but 
it remains nonetheless “verifying” with respect to the previ- 
ous kitdbs (Koran 46:12). 


Monotheism 

The main purpose of Muhammad's prophetic mission is to 
spread monotheism among the polytheists (Arabic: mushri- 
kin). The Arab polytheists are accused of worshipping idols 
whom they consider God’s partners, or even His offspring, 
as is the case with the three Goddesses, Allat, Manat, and 
al-‘Uzza (Koran 53:19-20). The one God is Allah who is also 
named rabb (“Lord”), or rahman (“compassionate”). Koranic 
polemics against polytheism include not only Arabs worship- 
ping idols but also Jews who believe that “‘Uzayr (Ezra) was 
the son of God and Christians who believe that Jesus was His 
son (Koran 9:30). 


The Prophets 

Just as the Koran sees itselfas a scripture among scriptures, the 
prophet Muhammad is seen as the final link in the universal 
line of prophethood (“Seal of the Prophets” (Koran 33:40)). 
God started sending prophets after humankind became sep- 
arated, when the initial state of righteousness was replaced 
by moral corruption. This is at least how the exegetes explain 
Koran 2:213 in which it is stated: “The people were (united in) 
one nation (umma wahida), then (they became divided, and) 
God sent the prophets to bear good tidings and to warn...” 
The prophets represent a divinely chosen pedigree (Koran 
3:33-34), and their divine election provides them with abilities 
not shared by ordinary humans. They possess knowledge of 
the unseen (Koran 72:26-27; 3:179), and are immune to mis- 
behavior of any kind (3:161). Some prophets possess unique 
traits that mark their singular status among the rest of the 
prophets. *Abraham is described in Koran 4:125 as one whom 
God took as a friend (khalil). *Moses is described as pure 
(mukhlas) (Koran 19:51), and as one whom God brought near 
in communion (najiyyan) (Koran 19:52), and with whom God 
spoke (kallama) (Koran 4:164). The prophets are sent each 
to his own nation (Koran 10:47; 16:36), preaching to them in 
their own language (Koran 14:4). This is an appropriate prec- 
edent for Muhammad, the Arabian prophet who has brought 
to his nation an Arabic Koran (e.g., Koran 12:2). But unlike the 
previous prophets, Muhammad appears in some other pas- 
sages as a universal prophet whose mission goes beyond eth- 
nic boundaries and encompasses all humankind (Koran 4:79; 
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21:107) as well as the jinn (Koran 46:30). Apart from general 
declarations about the prophets, the Koran provides stories 
about individual ones. Many of the stories draw on biblical 
themes. Some stories appear in a condensed form, other sto- 
ries, such as those of Abraham, Moses, and Jesus, are given 
in elaborate detail and even with subtle revisions of the bibli- 
cal accounts. Elements unknown in the Bible appear mainly 
in the Punishment Stories. The Koran itself is aware of the af- 
finity between the stories about the prophets and the bibli- 
cal literature, for which reason the Jews and the Christians are 
called upon to confirm the truth of the koranic allusions to the 
previous prophets. This is at least how Muslim exegetes ex- 
plain the meaning of Koran 16:43 (see also Koran 21:7) which 
says: “And We did not send before you any but humans to 
whom We sent revelation, so ask the People of the Reminder if 
you do not know.’ The exegetes say that the “People of the Re- 
minder” (ahl al-dhikr) are scholars well versed in the Torah 
and the Gospel, which means that they know best about the 
history of the prophets from their own scriptures. Narratives 
about the prophets are related to Muhammad “to strengthen 
your heart therewith” (Koran 11:120), as well as to teach the 
audience the bitter lesson of disobedience which already led 
ancient towns to destruction (Koran 7:101; 9:70). But the lis- 
teners are not responsive as expected, and they discard the 
koranic message as “tales of the ancients” (Koran 16:24). The 
nations to whom prophets have been sent were expected to 
receive them with consent and obedience, but the proph- 
ets were received with anything but obedience. They were 
mocked (Koran 15:11, etc.) and called liars (e.g., Koran 3:184; 
22:42; 23:44; 35:25, etc.), and their message was denied (Koran 
11:59), and denounced as “medleys of dreams” (Koran 21:5). 
The prophets were rejected mainly on account of their be- 
ing ordinary human beings (bashar) (e.g., Koran 14:10; 17:94; 
36:15; 64:6), and were accused of being mere poets, magicians 
(sahir) and madmen (majniin) (e.g., Koran 21:5; 51:52). Some 
of them were received with skeptical questions (Koran 2:108), 
and above all, their audience expressed devotion to the pagan 
tradition of the ancestors (Koran 43:23). The prophets have 
also suffered actual persecution, such as the threat of expul- 
sion (e.g., Koran 14:13), and also death at the hand of their own 
peoples, as was the fate of the Israelite prophets (e.g., Koran 
2:61, 91, etc.). Rejection is met with retribution, which is the 
direct result of the fact that God has promised to protect the 
prophets (Koran 14:47), and is defined as God’s sunna with re- 
spect to those who persecute the prophets (Koran 17:76-77). 
Destruction is never arbitrary or unjust, and is only inflicted 
on towns that have been warned in advance by their prophets 
(Koran 17:15; 28:59). The prophets and their close entourage 
are always saved from the collective disaster (Koran 10:103, 
etc.). Apart from warnings from the past, the Koran elabo- 
rates on the reward awaiting believers and unbelievers in the 
world to come. Many passages insist on the idea of resurrec- 
tion which was denied by the infidels, and describe the last 
Judgment and the fate of believers and unbelievers in paradise 
and hell, respectively. 
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Jews and Judaism 
The Koran expects the Jews to believe in the concrete Islamic 
message as represented in the Koran. While a minority of 
them did believe in Muhammad, most of them rejected him, 
and the koranic attack on them is shaped according to mod- 
els encountered in the New Testament. Already in the latter, 
the Jews are accused of having persecuted and murdered their 
own prophets (Matthew 5:12, 23:30-1; Luke 11:47). These are 
said to have foretold the coming of Jesus (Acts 7:52), and the 
Jews are said to have persecuted Jesus himself, plotting to kill 
him (John 7:1; 18:12; Acts 9:29). They are also described as stir- 
ring up the Gentiles against Jesus’ apostles, and as conspiring 
to kill them too (Acts, 13:50; 14: 2; 20:3; 26:2). The Jews are also 
accused of not keeping the laws of the Torah which had been 
given to them (Acts 7:53). The conviction of the Jews that they 
were God’s chosen people is also refuted, and it is stressed that 
God is not only of the Jews but also of the Gentiles (Romans 
3:29). On the other hand, a group of Jews who have believed 
in the message of the apostles is also mentioned (Acts 14:1). 
All these elements recur in the koranic attack on the Jews. 
To begin with, the Jewish arrogance stemming from the con- 
viction that the people of Israel were God's chosen nation is 
reproved in various ways. In Koran 2:111, the Jews, as well as 
the Christians, are challenged to prove their claim that they 
alone will enter paradise. In Koran 5:18 the koranic prophet is 
requested to refute the idea that the Jews and the Christians 
were no less than “the sons of God and His beloved ones.” The 
koranic prophet is requested to tell them that if this were so, 
God would not have punished them as He did. The arrogant 
Jews seem also to be referred to in Koran 4:49, which speaks 
about people who consider themselves pure, while only God 
decides whom to purify. Elsewhere (Koran 62:6) it is main- 
tained that if the Jews are really God’s favorites, to the exclu- 
sion of other people, they had better die soon. This is a sar- 
castic response to their unfounded conviction that Paradise 
is in store for them (see also Koran 2:94).The Jews have lost 
their right to be considered a chosen people mainly because 
of their insubordination and disbelief. The Koran imputes to 
them the blame of persecuting and killing their own prophets 
(Koran 3:181, 183), a sin that is usually mentioned with refer- 
ence to the Children of Israel (Koran 2:61, 87, 91; 4:1553 5:70). 
The Christians too share some of the blame, because they 
have rejected the prophets sent to the Jews. This is implied 
in Koran 2:113 where the Jews and the Christians reject each 
other’s religion as a false one. This they do in spite of the fact 
that they read “the Book” which testifies to the relevance of 
all the prophets sent by God. Likewise, the Koran condemns 
in Koran 4:150-1 unbelievers (kafirin) who have only believed 
in some prophets while rejecting the others. It seems that the 
rift between Jews and Christians is also referred to in Koran 
23:53 (cf. Koran 15:90-1) which condemns those who cut off 
their religion into sects (zubur). 

Apart from persecuting the prophets, the Jews are blamed 
for failing to keep the laws of their own Torah. In Koran 62:5, 
those who have been given the Torah but do not carry it out 
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are likened to an ass carrying books. The Torah, it is said else- 
where, contains guidance and light by which the prophets and 
the rabbis judged the Jews, but those who do not judge by what 
God has revealed are unbelievers (Koran 5:44). Elsewhere 
they are said to have believed only in parts of the Book and 
to have disbelieved in its other parts (Koran 2:85). The Chris- 
tians too are suspect of ignoring their own law, as is implied 
in Koran 5:68, in which the People of the Book are warned 
against failing to observe the Torah and the Gospel (Injil). In 
fact, a party of the People of the Book is accused of deliber- 
ate rejection of the scriptures given to them by their proph- 
ets. They have cast them behind their backs, yet they expect 
to be praised for their assumed devotion to the Torah (Koran 
2:101; 3:187-8). The Koran is also aware of the wrath of God, 
which resulted in various hardships that the Jews suffered in 
the course of their history. Their rigid dietary laws, for exam- 
ple, which the Koran adopts in a passage mentioned above, 
are interpreted elsewhere in the Koran as a punishment from 
God inflicted on the Jews for oppressing the poor and for tak- 
ing usury (Koran 4:160-1; 6:146; 16:118). The Koran further 
claims that these restrictions were not yet prescribed in the 
Torah, in which all kinds of food were still permitted except 
for that which Jacob prohibited (Koran 3:93). Apart from the 
dietary restrictions, the state of internal friction and discord 
which divided the Jews into sects was also seen as the sign of 
God’s vengeance (Koran 5:64). God has also punished some 
Jews who have violated the Sabbath by transforming them 
into apes (Koran 2:65; 7:163-66). The sins committed by the 
Jews with respect to their own scriptures have continued into 
Islamic times, and bear serious anti-Islamic implications. 
These come out in passages imputing to the Jews the distor- 
tion (tahrif) of the original text of their own sacred scriptures 
(Koran 4:46; 5:13, 41-3. Cf. Koran 2:75). This seems to be dealt 
with indirectly also in Koran 2:79, which denounces those 
“who write the Book with their own hands claiming that it is 
of God, in order to sell it at a small price....” It is probably im- 
plied here that the Jews sold to the believers forged copies of 
their scriptures. In one verse (Koran 3:78), the act of forging 
is oral. It is performed by people who “twist” the Book with 
their tongues, claiming that this is the true form of the Book, 
although it is not. In this context, the Jews are also accused of 
playing with (Hebrew?) words that bear a mischievous sense 
(Koran 4:46. Cf. Koran 2:104). All this is designed to mislead 
and offend the Muslims and their prophet. 

The distortion of the Torah goes hand in hand with the 
Jewish sin of rejecting those rulings of the koranic prophet 
which corresponded to their own laws. They refused to fol- 
low his verdict, after having made him a judge, and the Koran 
blames them for preferring the legal advice of others (Koran 
5:41-3). The Jews are also said to have plotted to conceal 
from the Muslim believers what God has revealed to them, 
so as not to give the believers arguments which they might 
use against them (Koran 2:76. Cf. Koran 4:37; 2:42). The sin 
of concealment is imputed mainly to the People of the Book 
(Koran 2:146; 3:71). They are said to have made their scrip- 
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tures into separate writings (qardatis) of which they concealed 
much (Koran 6:91). The message of the koranic prophet is said 
to have reintroduced those parts of the previous scriptures, 
which the People of the Book attempted to conceal (Koran 
5:15). The Koran promises the sinners guilty of concealment 
a severe curse from God (Koran 2:159), which is the fire of 
hell (Koran 2:174). It seems that when accusing the Jews of 
concealing the Torah, the Koran refers to those parts in their 
scriptures which foretold the emergence of Muhammad. This 
is supported by koranic verses asserting that the description of 
the Islamic prophet was recorded in the Torah and the Gos- 
pel as the “Gentile” (ummi) Prophet (Koran 7:157), and that 
Jesus knew him as Ahmad (Koran 61:6). The Jews, or rather 
the People of the Book, are also accused of rejecting the au- 
thenticity of the Koran as the true Word of God. On one oc- 
casion, they demand that the Prophet produce a book from 
heaven (Koran 4:153), and they seem to have in mind the 
written Torah of Moses. Their demand seems to be designed 
to annoy the Prophet who only receives sporadic oral revela- 
tions. It implies that the People of the Book do not believe he 
is a true prophet. This goes hand in hand with the accusation 
that Muhammad learned the Koran from a non-Arab (Koran 
16:103). The gravest aspect of the Jewish anti-Islamic sin is the 
hostility towards the Muslim believers. In this respect, the 
Koran differentiates between them and the Christians. This 
comes out in Koran 5:82, which states that the Jews as well as 
the polytheists bear the strongest enmity against the believ- 
ers, while the Christian priests and hermits are the closest in 
love to the believers. In some passages the Koran offers a con- 
crete substitute for the Jewish evil ways, namely, the religion 
of Abraham (e.g., Koran 2:135). The latter is said to have been 
a hanif, i.e., a non-Jewish and a non-Christian monotheist. 
The particularistic insistence on Abraham's non-Jewish and 
non-Christian identity comes out in explicit statements, as, for 
example, in Koran 2:140, where Abraham, as well as Ishmael, 
Jacob and the Tribes (i.e., Jacob’s sons) are said to have been 
neither Jews nor Christians (Koran 2:140). But elsewhere the 
non-Jewish/Christian identity is stated concerning Abraham 
in particular, with the assertion that the Torah and the Gos- 
pel were only revealed after his time (Q 3:65). This statement 
is addressed to the People of the Book, probably with the in- 
tention of refuting their own aspirations concerning Abra- 
ham, whose religious heritage they were probably claiming 
to have preserved. In other words, the image of Abraham has 
been appropriated from the Jews and the Christians and was 
turned into the prototype of the non-Jewish and non-Chris- 
tian model of Islam. This is also the context of Koran 3:67-8, 
which asserts that the people nearest to Abraham are the 
Muslim believers. Some passages refer to military clashes be- 
tween Muhammad and the Jews. In one passage (Koran 5:64) 
it is stated that whenever the Jews light the fire of war, God 
puts it out. But in other passages, the Jews are the party that 
comes under the Islamic military pressure, and their military 
weaknesses are exposed. In Koran 59:14, for example, it is ob- 
served that the People of the Book never fight the believers 
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in one solid formation, but only in sporadic groups, hiding 
behind the walls of their fortresses. They are divided among 
themselves and fight each other vehemently. The People of the 
Book have suffered actual defeat, which is mentioned in Koran 
59:1-4. Here they are driven out of their houses, although they 
thought that their fortresses would defend them against God. 
Apart from the military defeat of the People of the Book, the 
Koran also refers very briefly to their social status under Is- 
lamic domination. They must be killed unless they pay the 
tribute called *jizya, but even then, they remain socially infe- 
rior to the believers (Koran 9:29). 


Pillars of Islam and the Koran 

SHAHADA. The declaration that there is no God but Allah 
and that Muhammad is His messenger does not appear in the 
Koran as an independent unit, but separate elements of it are 
found in several passages. The declaration about God is found, 
for example, in Koran 40:65, and the one about Muhammad 
is found in Koran 48:29. 


PRAYER. Prayer is a basic element of Islamic ritual, and the 
believers are urged to pray day and night, although the ex- 
act times are not specified. Perhaps the most specific formu- 
lation is provided in Koran 30:17-18: “Therefore glory be to 
God when you enter upon the time of the evening and when 
you enter upon the time of the morning, and to Him belongs 
praise in the heavens and the earth, and at nightfall and when 
you are at midday.” Muslim exegetes have read into this pas- 
sage the idea of the five daily prayers. The direction of prayer 
(qibla) is the sacred Mosque (in Mecca) (Koran 2:144), but 
Islamic tradition knows of an earlier direction which was 
abandoned: Jerusalem. Ritual ablution before prayer is pre- 
scribed in Koran 5:6. 
Friday prayer is prescribed in Koran 62:9-10. 


ZAKAT (ALMS GIVING). In many verses, prayer goes hand in 
hand with alms giving (e.g., Koran 2:43. etc.). The collection of 
the latter is prescribed in Koran 9:103, and the criteria for its 
distribution among the needy are provided in Koran 9:60. 


FASTING. Fasting during the month of Ramadan is prescribed 
in Koran 2:183-87 and replaces previous rulings (according to 
the exegetes: Jewish ones) of fasting during a few days only. 
Ramadan is said in these verses to have been the month dur- 
ing which the Koran started to be sent down from heaven, 
and some exegetes say that Laylat al-Qadr, which according 
to another verse marked the beginning of the koranic revela- 
tion (Koran 97:1), occurred in Ramadan. 


PILGRIMAGE. The koranic duty of pilgrimage is closely 
associated with Abraham. According to Koran 22:27, God 
commanded Abraham to proclaim the duty of pilgrimage 
to Mecca. It was Abraham and Ishmael who have raised the 
foundations of the “house; i.e., the Ka‘ba (Koran 2: 127), and 
they purified it for the pilgrims (Koran 2:125). The obligation 
to keep the sanctity of the sacred months during which pil- 
grimage takes place is ordained in Koran 5:2. The lesser pil- 
grimage, i.e., the u’umra, is mentioned in Koran 2:196. 
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HOLY WAR (*JIHAD). Holy war was regarded by some 
scholars as the sixth pillar of Islam. In the Koran (9:5) it is 
called by the exegetes: “the sword verse,’ and it declares total 
war against the infidels. Many exegetes hold that this verse 
repeals any other verse implying tolerance towards the un- 
believers. 


AMONG THE RITUAL COMMANDMENTS, THOSE PERTAIN- 
ING TO DRINKING OF WINE ARE SAID TO HAVE BEEN GIVEN 
BY DEGREES. While the most explicit condemnation of wine 
drinking is given in Koran 5:90 (together with gambling and 
other pagan activities), other verses give the impression that 
intoxication is still not entirely prohibited (Koran 16:67; 4:43). 
Eating of carrion, blood, flesh of swine, and that which was 
sacrificed to idols, is prohibited in Koran 2:173. Regulations 
of marriage, divorce and inheritance are provided in various 
chapters, especially in Sura 2 and 4. Moral commandments, 
such as prohibition of extramarital sexual intercourse, the 
commandment to honor one’s parents, the condemnation of 
bribery, false measurements, damaging lies, are provided in 
various chapters. 


Hebrew Translations of the Koran 

Early Hebrew translations of the Koran have been preserved 
in unpublished manuscripts. One in Oxford (Bodleian, Ms 
Michael 113 [Ol. 50]), from the 17** century, and the other in 
the British Library (Or. 6636), probably written in India in the 
18" century. They both contain a translation done in the 17 
century by Jacob b. Israel Halevi. He used an Italian transla- 
tion of the Koran published in Venice in 1547. The latter was 
done from a Latin version. A third manuscript is found in the 
Library of Congress, based on a Dutch version of the Koran 
(see Myron M. Weinstein, “A Hebrew Qur’an Manuscript,’ in 
Thomas A. Timberg, Jews in India (1986), 205-47). Hebrew 
translations of the Koran done directly from the Arabic are by 
Z.H. Reckendorf (1857), J.J. Rivlin (1933-36), A. Ben Shemesh 
(1971), and U. Rubin (2005). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Horovitz, “Das koranische Paradies,” in: 
Scripta Universitatis atque Bibliothecae Hierosolymitanarum (1923), 
53-73; R. Paret, “Der Koran als Geschichtsquelle,” in: Der Islam, 37 
(1961), 24-42; H. Speyer, Die biblischen Erzahlungen im Qoran (rept. 
1961); A.J. Arberry, The Koran Interpreted (1964); K. Wagtendonk, 
Fasting in the Koran (1968); J. Wansbrough, Quranic Studies (1977); 
W. Madelung, “The Origins of the Controversy Concerning the Cre- 
ation of the Koran,” in: Orientalia Hispanica sive studia FM. Pareja 
octogenario dicata, ed. J.M. Barral, vol. 1:1 (1974), 504-25; M.S Seale. 
Quran and Bible: Studies in Interpretation and Dialogue (1978); R. 
Firestone. “Abraham's Son as the Intended Sacrifice (al-Dhabih, 
Qur’an 37:99-113): Issues in Qur’anic Exegesis,” in: Journal of Semitic 
Studies, 34 (1989), 95-131; idem, “Conceptions of Holy War in Bib- 
lical and Qur’anic Tradition,’ in: The Journal of Religious Ethics, 24 
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KORCHNOY, VIKTOR (1931—_), Russian chess master. 
Korchnoy was one of the top prizewinners in international 
tournaments and was three-time champion of U.S.S.R. In 
1970 he defected to the United States, after he lost a match 
to Anatoly Karpov. He claimed that he was forced to lose by 
pressure of the Soviets, because Karpov was their favorite, and 
because he was a Jew. In 2001 he settled in Switzerland, was 
awarded citizenship, and represented the country in interna- 
tional chess tournaments. 


KORCZAK, JANUSZ (Henryk Goldszmidt; 1878 or 1879- 
1942), Polish author, educator, and social worker. Korczak, 
who was born into a wealthy and assimilated Warsaw family, 
qualified as a physician and soon became interested in the 
poor, working as a volunteer in summer camps for underprivi- 
leged children. His social concern was first revealed in Dzieci 
ulicy (“Children of the Street, 1901), which described the 
horrifying plight of homeless orphans in the cities, living on 
their wits and stealing to survive, yet retaining their sense of 
right and wrong. Dziecko salonu (“A Child of the Salon,” 1906) 
painted a contrasting picture of a pampered middle-class boy 
whose existence depends on the dictatorship of money. Both 
books aroused discussion and controversy, especially among 
the reactionary elements subjected to Korczak’s incisive criti- 
cism. In 1911 the writer became the head of a new Jewish or- 
phanage in Warsaw and retained the post for the rest of his life, 
apart from his World War I service as a Polish medical officer. 
Korczak’s educational approach, revolutionary in its time, gave 
children a system of self-government and the opportunity of 
producing their own newspaper, Maly Przeglad (“Little Jour- 
nal”), which appeared as a weekly supplement to the Zionist 
daily Nasz Przeglgd (1920-39). His success prompted the au- 
thorities to secure his aid in establishing a parallel non-Jew- 
ish orphanage near Warsaw. Korczak also became a probation 
officer, a lecturer at the Free Polish University and the Jewish 
teachers’ institute, and a frequent broadcaster on topics relat- 
ing to children and adults. 

On the basis of his experiences Korczak published the- 
oretical works, such as Jak kochaé dziecko (“How to Love a 
Child? 1920-21) and Prawo dziecka do szacunku (“The Child’s 
Right to Respect,’ 1929). Two early children’s books were 
Moski, Joski, Srule (1910), the story of three Jewish boys, and 
Jozki, Jaski, and Franki (1911). In later years, in his small bare 
room in the Jewish orphanage, Korczak wrote many others, 
including Sam na sam z Bogiem (“Alone with God,’ 1922), on 
prayer; Kiedy znow bede maly (“When I Am Small Again,” 
1925); Krol Macius Pierwszy (“Matthew the Young King,” 1928); 
and Kajtus czarodziej (“Kajtus the Magician,” 1934). These 
were translated into several languages, including Hebrew, 
and later became especially popular in Israel. His last works 
include Uparty chlopiec (“A Stubborn Boy,’ 1937) about Pas- 
teur; Ludzie sq dobrzy (“People as Good,” 1938); and Refleksje 
(“Reflections,” 1938). 

With the rise of Hitler and the spread of antisemitism 
Korczak’s Jewish consciousness deepened and he became 
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Poland’s non-Zionist representative on the Jewish Agency. 
In 1934 and again in 1936 he visited Palestine, where he met 
many of his old pupils who had become haluzim, spending 
some time at kibbutz Ein Harod. The educational and social 
philosophy of the kibbutz movement greatly impressed Kor- 
czak, who would undoubtedly have settled in Erez Israel, had 
this not meant deserting his orphans in Warsaw. After the Nazi 
invasion of Poland, he strove to protect the orphanage in the 
Warsaw Ghetto, to which it had been transferred in 1940, and 
rescued many other hapless youngsters. When the Nazi de- 
portation order was served in 1942, Korczak, suppressing the 
truth, told his children that they were going on a picnic in the 
country. When he, his assistant, and some 200 orphans at last 
reached the cattle trucks waiting to ship them to Treblinka, 
Korczak refused a last-minute offer of his freedom in return 
for abandoning his charges and went with them to his death. 
Korczak’s heroism and martyrdom created a legend and in- 
vested him with the glory of a saint. His achievements have 
inspired various studies and Erwin Sylvanus’ German drama 
Korczak und die Kinder (1958; Dr. Korczak and the Children, 
1958). Commemorative postage stamps were issued on the 20" 
anniversary of his death in both Poland and Israel. 

Korczak committees have been formed in Poland, Israel 
and West Germany. The Warsaw Committee was established 
in 1946, but because of the Stalinist regime in Poland at the 
time it did not become active until 1956, when it undertook 
the publication of his works, the assembly of archives, lectures 
on his works, etc. Much of its activity was related to the fact 
that many of its members - including for a time the chair- 
man — were Jews. After the Six-Day War, however, the Jew- 
ish members were gradually weeded out and a Pole, who was 
prepared to suppress Korczak’s Jewish origin and his positive 
approach to Erez Israel, was appointed chairman. 

The Israel Committee was established in 1957 and the 
West German Korczak Society in 1977. 

In 1972 the Warsaw Committee was awarded the annual 
Frankfurt Book Fair Peace Prize by the German Booksellers’ 
and Publishers’ Association. The citation, however, referred 
to Korczak only as “a Pole [who] from 1917 directed a Jewish 
orphanage in Warsaw [and] lived and died with the children 
entrusted to him in the Warsaw Ghetto on the death march in 
Treblinka.” The Israel Korczak Committee protested against 
the failure to mention that Korczak was a Jew, and against giv- 
ing the prize to Poland, on the grounds that it was an antise- 
mitic country. As a result of these protests the West German 
government agreed to grant an equal amount to the Israel Ko- 
rczak Committee, but the committee decided not to accept it 
unless it received an official prize in the same way as the Pol- 
ish Committee had. 

In 1972 there appeared Min ha-Getto, which includes 
Korczak’s ghetto diary, documents, and a chapter on his life 
and activities in the ghetto. The first volume of the collected 
works of Korczak Im ha-Yeled (“With the Child”) consisting 
of three works published before the end of World War 1, trans- 
lated into Hebrew from the original Polish by Zevi Arad, ap- 
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peared in 1974. In 1976 there appeared a volume of his writings 
translated into Hebrew under the title Yaldut shel Kavod, and 
in 1978 another similar volume Dat ha-Yeled. 

The centenary of the birth of Korczak was widely cele- 
brated, and the Polish Government took the initiative in hav- 
ing 1978 proclaimed the Janusz Korczak Celebration Year. In 
Israel an International Conference was held under the auspices 
of UNESCO, from April 12-17, with sessions held in Jerusalem, 
Haifa and Tel Aviv, where a permanent Janusz Korczak Exhi- 
bition was opened and a special medallion struck by the Bet 
Lohamei Ha-Gettaot. In Jerusalem a school was named in his 
honor. An official representative of the Polish government at- 
tended the celebration. 

A monument by a Russian immigrant sculptor, Baruch 
Saktsier, showing Korczak with a protective hand round some 
of his wards at the Warsaw Jewish orphanage, was unveiled 
in the Memorial Garden in Yad Vashem dedicated to Jewish 
children who perished in the Holocaust. 

The Polish celebration, to which Israeli representatives 
were Officially invited, took place in Warsaw in October. The 
original date fixed for the celebration, October 11, was post- 
poned to the following day at the request of the Israel Com- 
mittee since the original date fell on Yom Kippur. 

No less than 70 schools have been named after him in 
Poland. 

I. Perlis has revealed the Jewish background of Korczak 
and his positive attitude to Israel. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Olczak, Mister Doctor (1965); J. Hyams, A 
Field of Buttercups (1969); P. Apenszlak, Una luz en las Tinieblas (1961); 
J. Frost, in: Jewish Education, 33:3 (1963), 89-96; Z.E. Kurzweil, Mod- 
ern Trends in Jewish Education (1964), 171-97; E. Dauzenroth, Janusz 
Korczak der Pestalozzi aus Warschau (1978); I. Perlis, in: Mi-Befenim 
40 (1978), 368-374. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Shereshevski, Shetei 
ha-Moladot (1990), incl. bibl.; I. Perlis, Ish Yehudi mi-Polin (1986). 


KORCZAK-MARLA, ROZKA (1921-1988), Zionist youth 
movement and underground leader, partisan. Korczak-Marla 
grew up in Plock, Poland, and was a member of the Zionist 
youth movement Ha-Shomer ha-Zair. With the start of World 
War 11 she fled to Vilna, then under Soviet control, and be- 
came a leader of the local Ha-Shomer ha-Zair group. At the 
time of the German invasion in the summer of 1941, she re- 
mained in the Vilna area where within six months the Ein- 
satzgruppen along with Lithuanian collaborators killed about 
40,000 Jews. At a meeting of Ha-Shomer ha-Za’ir activists in 
a convent just outside of Vilna to discuss the Jewish response, 
Abba *Kovner proposed that the remaining Jews of Vilna 
should ready themselves to resist the occupiers with arms. 
Korcezak-Marla published the minutes of the ensuing discus- 
sion in her memoir of the period, Lehavot ba-Efer (“Flames in 
the Ashes,’ 1964). The protocol of the discussion is an impor- 
tant source for understanding the concerns and motivations 
of Zionist youth at the time. 

Korczak-Marla was a member of the Fareinkte Partizaner 
Organizatsie (FPO; United Partisan Organization), which was 
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created as a result of the meeting. She escaped from the ghetto 
to the Rudninkai Forest shortly after the suicide of the FPO 
leader Yizhak Wittenberg, in July 1943. In the forest she took 
part in the establishment of Jewish partisan units. In July 1944, 
after the liberation of Vilna, Korczak-Marla returned to the 
city. At the end of 1944 she left for Palestine, where she joined 
kibbutz Eilon. After a while she moved to kibbutz Ein-Horesh, 
along with other former partisans, including Abba Kovner. 
Korczak-Marla took part in the creation of Moreshet, the 
museum Bet Lohamei ha-Gettaot, the Givat Havivah Holo- 
caust study center, and the museum and study center at Yad 


Mordekhai. 
[Robert Rozette] 


KORDA, SIR ALEXANDER (1893-1956), film producer. 
Born Sandor Laszlo Kellner in Hungary, Korda worked for 
Hungarian newspapers, but in 1915 became a stagehand in a 
Budapest film studio and went on to writing and directing. Af- 
ter World War 1 he moved to Vienna, Rome, the ura studios 
in Berlin, and then to Hollywood. Korda settled in London 
in 1929 and sprang to fame when he made The Private Life of 
Henry viii in 1933, an enormously successful film that intro- 
duced Charles Laughton and Merle Oberon (who became 
Korda’s second wife). He founded London Film Productions 
Ltd. in 1932, became a director of United Artists in 1935, and 
founded Alexander Korda Film Productions in 1939. Dur- 
ing the 1930s, he produced a number of memorable movies 
including Catherine the Great (1934), The Scarlet Pimpernel 
(1935), and Rembrandt (1936). In 1942 he sold his interest in 
United Artists and became manager of Metro-Goldwyn-May- 
ers London operators. Later films include The Thief of Bagh- 
dad (1940); The Third Man (1950), perhaps his most famous 
film; and Richard 111 (1955). Korda produced 112 films. He was 
knighted for his services to the British film industry in 1942. 
Korda was one of the most famous of British film producers 
during British cinema's “golden age,’ and probably the one 
most like the legendary producers of Hollywood. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Tabori, Alexander Korda (Eng., 1959); I. 
Dalrymple, in: Quarterly of Film, Radio, Tv, 11 (Spring 1957), 294-309; 
Current Biography Yearbook 1956 (1957), 346; New York Times (Jan. 
24, 1956), 31 (obituary). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; DBB, 
III, 624-27; K. Kulik, Alexander Korda: The Man Who Could Work 
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KOREFF, DAVID FERDINAND (1783-1851), German au- 
thor and physician. Koreff was the son of a physician in Bre- 
slau and became known for his use of unorthodox medical 
techniques (mesmerism) and the treatment of mental cases. 
He cured scores of patients after other physicians had aban- 
doned hope of their recovery. 

He was a member of the Nordsternbund, a circle of young 
romantic poets (Varnhagen v. Ense, A. v. Chamisso, W. Neu- 
mann, L. Robert) in Berlin and displayed considerable liter- 
ary ability, translating Hippocrates, Plautus, and Tibullus, and 
composing several original romantic poems. In Prussia his 
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friends were Rahel Levin (*Varnhagen), L.Tieck, J.E. Hitzig, 
E.T.A. Hoffmann, EF de la Motte Fouque, and H. v. Pueckler- 
Muskau. From 1807 to 1811 he lived in Paris and combined 
the practice of medicine with a literary career. His patients 
included the family of Emperor Napoleon and a number of 
diplomats. In 1814 he served as a physician in the Prussian 
army and participated in the last battle against Napoleon for 
which he received the decoration “Eisernes Kreuz.” After be- 
ing appointed after 1815 as physician in ordinary of the Prus- 
sian king, Frederick William 111, and the Prussian chancel- 
lor, Prince von Hardenberg, he received a full professorship 
at Berlin, but as a Jew he had no right to occupy such a post 
and the chancellor immediately ensured that he underwent 
baptism in the Lutheran Church (Aug. 13, 1816, in Meissen). 
His main literary work was Lyrische Gedichte (1815). He also 
wrote the text for Aucassin und Nicolette, an opera performed 
in Berlin in 1822, and was instrumental in founding the Uni- 
versity of Bonn in 1818. In 1822, after the death of Harden- 
berg, he moved to Paris again, where he resumed his practice 
of medicine. Koreff’s circle in the French capital included the 
painter Delacroix, the philosopher Victor Cousin, and such 
writers as Stendhal, Mérimée, Musset, Hugo, and Dumas; he 
also befriended Heine (whom he treated) and Meyerbeer. 
As an intermediary between the leading French and Ger- 
man literary groups, Koreff was a personality of considerable 
significance. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Martin, Le docteur Koreff (1920); F. von 
Oppeln-Bronikowski, David Ferdinand Koreff (Ger., 1928). ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: Aus dem Nachlaf v. Varnhagen’s v. Ense (1871), 1-58; 
G. Jaeckel, Die Charité (1986), 186-95; Lexikon deutsch-juedischer 
Autoren, vol. 14 (2006). 


[Sol Liptzin / Archiv Bibliographia Judaica (274 ed.)] 


KORENE, VERA (1901-1996), French actress. Born in Paris, 
Vera Koréne starred in Marcel Pagnol’s play Topaz (1928) and 
joined the Comédie Frangaise, playing mostly classical roles 
in Racine, Moliére, and Shakespeare. She also appeared in 
films from 1933. In 1940 the Vichy government deprived her 
of French citizenship and she had to flee the country. She re- 
turned to the Comédie Frangaise as actress and director after 
the war and retired in 1956. 


KORETS (Pol. Korzec), town in Rovno district, Ukraine. The 
community in Korets was one of the oldest in Poland. Jews 
were living there in the 16" century. During the *Chmielnicki 
massacres in 1648/49 the community was almost annihilated, 
and only ten Jewish houses were left. The community recov- 
ered soon afterward to become the largest and most influen- 
tial in the Council of Volhynia Land. A textile factory estab- 
lished by Joseph Czartoryski in Korets in 1786 employed 60 
Jewish workers, and another textile factory founded in 1787 
by Pinkhas Israel employed only Jews. In 1765, 937 Jews lived 
there but the number dropped in 1787 to 364 persons. Be- 
tween 1766 and 1819 there were four Hebrew printing presses 
in Korets, some of them associated with those in Shklov, Nowy 
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Dwor, and Ostrog. They printed nearly 100 books, mostly 
works of Kabbalah and Hasidism, which contributed con- 
siderably to the spread of Hasidism in Poland and adjoining 
countries. Works by *Jacob Joseph of Polonnoye and *Dov 
Baer of Mezhirech were first printed there. Korets was a center 
of Hasidism. Dov Baer the Maggid of Mezhirech and Phine- 
has Shapiro were active there. The Jewish population grew in 
the 19" century, to 3,832 in 1847 and 4,608 (76% of the total 
population) in 1897. Additional factories were founded, such 
as tanneries and a large sugar refinery, all owned by Jews. In 
the beginning of the 20" century a modern talmud torah, a 
private Hebrew school, and a large library existed in Korets. 
During World War 1 and the Civil War, pogroms were averted 
due to the intervention of the Ukrainian town mayor and the 
self-defense unit, and only two Jews were killed. The Jewish 
population diminished during World War 1, and amounted to 
3,888 (83%) in 1921, increasing to 4,695 in December 1937. The 
first democratic elections to the community administration 
were held in 1917. Elections were held again, under Polish rule, 
in 1927, and Nehemiah Herschengon (d. 1923) was rabbi of the 
community for 67 years. In 1924 many Jews were elected to 
the City Council. One of them served as a vice-mayor. Apart 
from the talmud torah, there were a Hebrew Tarbut school 
and a Yiddish school, and in 1920 the Zvihil yeshivah from 
Novograd-Volynsk, headed by R. Joel Shurin (the Poltava II- 
lui (“prodigy”)), moved to Korets. 


Holocaust Period 

Soviet forces entered Korets on Sept. 17, 1939. Jewish institu- 
tions and political parties were disbanded, and Jews whose 
means of livelihood had been taken away attempted to settle 
into new occupations. Cooperatives for artisans and crafts- 
men were set up. The Tarbut school was closed, and the com- 
munal charitable bodies were forced to stop their activities, 
although they managed to continue some operations, espe- 
cially in aiding Jewish refugees. Religious life as such was not 
disturbed. When war broke out between Germany and the 
Soviet Union on June 22, 1941, over 500 Jews managed to es- 
cape from Korets to Russia. German troops entered on July 2, 
1941. On Aug. 8, 1941, Jewish men were called up for forced 
labor. The 112 who appeared were murdered on the outskirts 
of the city. On Aug. 20, 1941, another 350 Jewish men were 
murdered there, and on August 25 a fine of 100,000 marks (a 
million rubles) was levied against the Jews. In the winter that 
followed, the community suffered from hunger and epidem- 
ics, and many were conscripted for labor camps. On May 21, 
1942, 2,200 Jews were killed near the village of Kozak. The 
survivors in the community, about 1,000, were subsequently 
concentrated in a ghetto. A Judenrat was established under 
Moshe Krasnostawski. The Judenrat maintained contacts with 
the Jewish underground headed by Misha Gildenman and 
his son Simkha, and a resistance group of 20 members was 
formed in the ghetto, armed with one pistol and knives. On 
September 25, 1942, when the final liquidation of Korets Jews 
came, Krasnostawski set fire to the ghetto houses (he died in 
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the flames), and under the cover of fire and smoke many es- 
caped, among them 11 persons, led by Gildenman to the for- 
ests north of the town. Gildenman built up a partisan unit, 
connected later with the partisan division of General Sabu- 
rov, and became one of the outstanding partisan leaders of the 
region. About 500 survivors returned there after the libera- 
tion on January 13, 1944, but most left for Israel and the West. 
The Jewish population in 1970 was estimated to be only a few 
families. During Passover 1959 a minyan conducting services 
in private was dispersed by militia. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Tauber, in: KS, 1 (1924/25), 222 ff, 302ff.; 
2 (1925/26), 54ff., 215 ff., 274 ff; 3 (1926/27), 281ff.; Rivkind, ibid., 58 ff; 
H.D. Friedberg, Toledot ha-Defus ha-Ivri be-Polanyah (19507), 74f.; E. 
Leoni (ed.), Sefer Korez (Heb. and Yid., 1959). 


[Aharon Weiss / Shmuel Spector (24 ed.)] 


KORETS, PHINEHAS BEN ABRAHAM ABBA SHAP- 
IRO OF (1726-1791), hasidic rabbi. Born in Shklov, he later 
lived in Korets, but because of differences of opinion with 
the followers of Dov *Baer, the Maggid of Mezhirech, he left 
the town around 1770. He moved to Ostrog, later settling in 
Shepetovka where he died. His plans to emigrate to Erez Israel 
were never fulfilled. 

Having studied Maimonides’ Guide of the Perplexed 
as a young man, Phinehas later gave primacy to the study 
of the *Zohar which he considered a means of strengthen- 
ing faith. He was active in small circles, and his disciples in- 
cluded *Jacob Samson of Shepetovka, *Zeev Wolf of Zhitomir, 
*Aaron Samuel b. Naphtali Hertz ha-Kohen, and *Raphael of 
Bershad. His sermons were published in various collections: 
Midrash Pinhas (Bilgoray, 1931), Peer la- Yesharim (Jerusalem, 
1921), Nofet Zufim (Lemberg, 1864), Ge'ullat Yisrael (Lemberg, 
1864), and Likkutei Shoshannim (Czernowitz, 1857). They 
appeared also in the works of his disciples: Benei Yissakhar 
(Zolkiew, 1850), Ve-Zivvah ha-Kohen (Belaya Tserkov, 1823), 
and Kodesh Hillulim (1864). Extant manuscripts of his works 
are preserved in Jerusalem, Cincinnati, and in private collec- 
tions. A great number of his sayings are given in brief, in the 
original Yiddish. 

Although Phinehas met “Israel b. Eliezer, the Baal Shem 
Tov, he should not be considered his disciple in the full sense 
of the word. He opposed many teachings of the Maggid of 
Mezhirech, mainly on the question of devekut (“devotion”). 
Phinehas, who represents the enthusiastic trend in Hasidism, 
prayed with particular devekut. He emphasized the special 
value of prayer and its influence on the upper worlds. Unlike 
other Hasidim, Phinehas held that the mitzvot should be per- 
formed for their own sake, believing that when a man observes 
a mitzvah, he raises the world to its highest point of origin, 
ice., he abolishes its material presence. Expressing a measure 
of opposition to praying according to the prayer book of the 
“Ari” (Isaac *Luria) with kavvanot (“meditations”), he stated 
that this evades the main issue: “To unite the heart to God in 
truth” Thus Phinehas opposed contemplative prayer, stating 
that man should pray explicitly for human needs, believing 
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that God would fulfill his request. He thus opposed the custom 
of delaying the time of prayer, which had become widespread 
among the Hasidim. It is related that Phinehas praised highly 
the writings of *Jacob Joseph of Polonnoye. He advised his fol- 
lowers not to take part in disputes with the *Mitnaggedim. 

In Phinehas’ thought, the substance of the world derives 
from the life force which God continuously renews and causes 
to flow into its midst, but we must be wary of interpreting 
his words as expressing pantheistic ideas. On the face of it, 
it is possible that this conception negates the existence of the 
world, but it does not render it identical with God. The Sab- 
bath in particular is considered a day of elevating the wordly 
sphere, to the extent that man does not see the need to eat on 
that day. Because of this it is also impossible to make special 
preparations for the Sabbath, because “it comes from Heaven 
and no one knows how and what is given to it.” He also em- 
phasized the use of melodies as a means of religious expres- 
sion. In matters of morals, Phinehas emphasized the impor- 
tance of truth and modesty. He advocated fasting as a way to 
overcome evil impulses. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Biber, Mazkeret li-Gedolei Ostraha (1907), 
para. 171; Dubnow, Hasidut (1960), 104-6; A.J. Heschel, in: yrvo 
Bleter, 33 (1949), 9-48; 36 (1952), 124-5; idem, in: Alei Ayin (1952), 
213-44; R. Schatz, Ha-Hasidut ke-Mistikah (1968), index. 

[Moshe Hallamish] 


KORETZ, ZVI (1894-1945), rabbi in Greece. Koretz was born 
in Galicia. He studied in a yeshivah and after World War 1 
went to Vienna to study in the university. After receiving his 
doctorate, he went to the Vienna Rabbinical Seminary, the 
Hamburg Institute for Oriental Sciences, and the Berlin Hoch- 
schule fuer die Wissenschaft des Judentums. 

In 1933 he was appointed chief rabbi of Salonika. After 
three months he delivered his first sermons in Greek and Ju- 
deo-Spanish. 

Shortly after the beginning of the German invasion of 
Greece on April 15, 1941, Koretz and the community president, 
Dr. Halevi, were arrested by the Germans in Athens. Koretz 
was exiled to a prison in Vienna on the pretext that he had 
cabled the Jewish communities of Palestine, Egypt, England, 
and the United States, protesting the Italian air bombing of 
the Saint Sophia church in Salonika. 

In February 1942 he was freed from imprisonment in 
Vienna, but was imprisoned again in June 1942 in Salonika. He 
was the sole Jew taken, along with 600 Greek Orthodox. On 
August 2, 1942, he was freed, along with the other prisoners. 

He was then forced by the Germans to fill several posi- 
tions which affected his image among the Jews. Koretz was in- 
stalled as liaison with the Germans. In the course of the next 
few months, as a member of the Jewish Community Commit- 
tee, Koretz had an active and leading role in negotiating with 
the German Command for the ransom of thousands of Jews 
sent to forced labor. When the German commander of Sa- 
lonika, Max Merten, changed the ransom fee from an agreed 
two billion drachmas to three and a half billion drachmas, 
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the Committee had great difficulties in raising the money. As 
one of the Committee members the rabbi was present when 
they were compelled to hand over the 500-year-old cemetery 
for its desecration in exchange for the deduction of one bil- 
lion drachmas from the ransom fee. Koretz endured great dif- 
ficulties in raising money from the wealthier members of the 
community. This was one of several factors in the community’s 
failure in contributing the necessary funds. 

On December 11, 1942, Koretz was appointed president 
of the Jewish community. He made his acceptance condi- 
tional upon the agreement that six members of the commit- 
tee and he would bear collective responsibility to the Ger- 
man authorities. 

As head of the community, Koretz bore much of the 
brunt of complying with the orders issued by Eichmann’s rep- 
resentatives, Alois *Brunner and Dieter *Wisliceny, who in- 
stigated a constant state of terror. The preliminary steps taken 
to prepare the expulsion of the Jews were the establishment 
of ghettos, curfews, and the collection of money in a special 
account. Koretz had the responsibility of transmitting these 
and other harsh German orders to the members of the Jew- 
ish community. 

On March 10, 1943, five days before the first transport, 
Koretz tried to defer the deportations by offering the Ger- 
mans one half of the property of the Jews in the form of real 
estate. The high command in Berlin refused the offer. Ko- 
retz arranged a meeting with Greek Prime Minister Rallis 
on April 9, 1942. He requested that the latter mediate with 
the Germans to prevent the expulsion of the ancient Jewish 
community of Salonika. Rallis replied evasively. Koretz was 
imprisoned, and sent to a camp and then deported, with his 
family, to Bergen-Belsen. In the camp Koretz was forced to do 
hard labor and eventually caught typhus after he was trans- 
ferred to Theresienstadt. Three months after the liberation by 
the Russians he died in the small town of Trebitz, 45 miles (70 


km.) from Dresden. 
[Yitzhak Kerem] 


KORIAT, ASHER (1939- ), Israeli cognitive psychologist. 
Born in Morocco, Koriat immigrated to Israel in 1949. In 1965 
he received his M.A. degree in psychology from the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem and in 1970 he received his Ph.D. from 
University of California, Berkeley. From 1970 until 1976 he 
taught in the department of psychology at the Hebrew Uni- 
versity. From 1976 he lectured at Haifa University and from 
1981 until 1984 he was the head of the department of psychol- 
ogy there. In 1990 he became a professor. He was also a visit- 
ing professor in universities and research centers in the U.S., 
Canada, and Germany. He was head of the Center for Decision 
Making and Information Processing and the Minerva Center 
for Cognitive Processes and Human Performances as well as a 
member of various boards and societies. Among his research 
interests are memory organization; psychology of reading; spa- 
tial representation and transformation; metacognition; mon- 
itoring and control processes in learning and remembering; 
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subjective experience; and memory accuracy and distortion. 
In 2002 he was awarded the Israel Prize for psychology. 


[Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 


KORINE, EZRA (1906-1976), Israeli physician. Born in Iraq 
where he was active in Jewish and Zionist educational institu- 
tions, he graduated from the Medical School in Beirut, after 
which he immigrated to Israel in 1951. He served as a special- 
ist in ear, nose and throat diseases at the Tel ha-Shomer Hos- 
pital, and he devoted himself particularly to the rehabilitation 
of deaf children and to the advancement of children from Iraq. 
He also undertook research into the history of the Jewish com- 
munity of Iraq. He was awarded the Israel Prize in 1976 for 
special contributions in social and national fields. 


KORKIS, ABRAHAM ADOLEF (1865-1921), Polish Zionist. 
Born in Kamionka Strumitowa, Galicia, Korkis studied law 
at the University of Lemberg, and was the chief clerk of the 
government Commerce and Industry Office for the province 
of Galicia. He began his Jewish Zionist activity as a student. 
When the first organization uniting all the nationalist asso- 
ciations and groups for settlement in Erez Israel was estab- 
lished in Galicia (1892) and the first national organ in Polish, 
Przysztosé (“The Future”) was founded, Korkis became head 
of the organization (intermittently until 1903) and editor of 
Przyszlosc. He participated in the First Zionist Congress and 
was elected to the Zionist General Council. He also published 
studies on economic matters. In 1918 he was among the found- 
ers of the Polish Zionist daily Chwila, published in Lwow. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Jaffe (ed.), Sefer ha-Congress (19507), 352-33 
Haolam (April 23, 1942), 239. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: N.M. Gelber, 
Toledot ha-Tenuah ha-Ziyyonit, 2 vols. (1958), index. 


[Getzel Kressel] 


KORMAN, EDWARD R. (1942-_ ), U.S. District Court judge. 
Born in New York City, Korman received a bachelor’s degree 
from Brooklyn College in 1963, an LL.B. degree from Brooklyn 
Law School in 1966, and an LL.M. from New York University 
in 1971. He served as law clerk to Judge Kenneth B. Keating 
of the New York Court of Appeals from 1966 to 1968 and was 
an associate in the firm of Paul, Weiss, Rifkind, Wharton, and 
Garrison from 1968 to 1970. Korman served as assistant U.S. 
attorney for the Eastern District of New York from 1970 to 1972 
and as assistant to the solicitor general of the United States 
from 1972 to 1974. He returned to the U.S. attorney’s office for 
the Eastern District, serving as chief assistant U.S. attorney 
from 1974 to 1978 and as U.S. attorney from 1978 to 1982. He 
joined the law firm of Stroock and Stroock and Lavan as part- 
ner from 1982 to 1984 and as counsel from 1984 to 1985. 

A professor of law at Brooklyn Law School from 1984 
to 1985, Korman also served as a member of the Temporary 
Commission of Investigation of the State of New York and was 
chairman of the Mayor’s Committee on New York City Mar- 
shals from 1983 to 1985. In 1985 he was appointed U.S. District 
Judge for the Eastern District of New York. 
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Judge Korman authored several significant opinions. In 
1989 he ordered the extradition of a member of the Abu Nidal 
organization to Israel to stand trial for a terrorist attack on a 
bus traveling between the West Bank and Tel Aviv, rejecting 
the argument that “any atrocity, if politically motivated,” falls 
under the political offense exception to extradition. He ruled 
in 1996 that the New York State Republican Party’s presiden- 
tial primary election ballot access rules imposed an unconsti- 
tutional burden on the right to vote, ordering that the party 
put Steve Forbes and other candidates on the primary presi- 
dential ballot statewide. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy case to come before him 
was the class-action lawsuit on behalf of more than half a mil- 
lion plaintiffs against Swiss banks. The suit was filed by Ho- 
locaust victims who had deposited money in Swiss banks but 
were unable to claim it after the war. The plaintiffs claimed 
that, among other obstacles, some bankers demanded the 
death certificates of people who had been killed in Nazi con- 
centration camps - obviously impossible to obtain. Korman 
approved a $1.25 billion settlement between the banks and the 
plaintiffs in 2000, and later approved a distribution plan for 
the settlement. Elan Steinberg, executive director of the World 
Jewish Congress, praised Korman’s ruling as a “belated vic- 
tory” that achieved a measure of justice “for the victims of the 
greatest crime of the century.’ Though the distribution plan, 
which placed emphasis on compensating needy Holocaust vic- 
tims in the former Soviet Union, was challenged, Judge Jose 
Cabranes of the Second U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals upheld 
Judge Korman’s decision, stating that Korman approached ev- 
ery step of the litigation with “thoughtful analysis and scru- 


pulous fairness.” 
[Dorothy Bauhoff (24 ed.)] 


KORMENDI, FERENC (1900-1972), Hungarian novelist. 
Born and educated in Budapest, Kormendi became a journal- 
ist and music critic. In 1932 he rose to sudden fame with the 
publication of Budapesti kaland, a novel that won an interna- 
tional publishers’ competition and was translated into many 
languages (Escape to Life, 1933). The books that followed reflect 
the situation of bourgeois Budapest between the world wars, 
and of the doubts and sense of isolation of Hungarian Jewish 
intellectuals. These popular novels included Ind. 715 Via Boden- 
bach (1932; Via Bodenbach, 1935); A boldog emberolté (1934; The 
Happy Generation, 1945); Btindsok (1935; The Sinners, 1948), 
and Talalkozas és bicsu (“To Meet and Say Goodbye,’ 1937). In 
1938 Kormendi fled to London, where he joined the Hungarian 
section of the BBc. Except for a few years in South America, 
he continued to live in England. His principal work of Jewish 
interest is the novel Juniusi hétkéznap (1943; Weekday in June, 
1946). Based on fact, this tells the tragic story of an assimilated 
Hungarian Jew who, on the eve of emigration, is killed when a 
local Nazi throws a bomb in front of a synagogue. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Magyar Irodalmi Lexikon, 1 (1963); M. Sza- 
bolcsi, A magyar irodalom térténete (1919-tél napjainkig), 6 (1966), 


185-6. 
[Baruch Yaron] 
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KORMIS, FRED (1897-1986), sculptor. Kormis was born in 
Frankfurt on the Main, served in the Austrian army during 
World War 1, and was a prisoner-of-war in Siberia from 1915 
to 1920. He lived in Germany until 1933 and then moved to 
Paris before settling in England in 1934. He studied sculpture 
in Germany and exhibited in Europe before his regular exhibi- 
tions in London, including a group of his medals acquired by 
the British Museum. His public commissions include works 
for various local authorities in Britain. In later years he cre- 
ated a large group dedicated “To Those who Died in Captivity,” 
at Gladstone Park, London, in memory of “Prisoners of War 
and Victims of Concentration Camps 1914-1945.” It includes 
five large bronze figures, of which a number of maquettes are 
in the Imperial War Museum, London. 


[Charles Samuel Spencer] 


KORN, ARTHUR (1870-1945), electrophysicist and inventor. 
Born in Breslau, Korn lectured at the Technische Hochschule 
in Munich (1895-1914) and in Berlin (1914-35). He fled to 
the U.S. and in 1940 joined the Institute of Technology, Hobo- 
ken, New Jersey. Korn specialized in radio photography, and 
his system for transmitting photographs electrically was 
first used by a French magazine in 1906. In 1928 his wireless 
method was used for transmitting pictures from Italy to the 
US. and by the German police. In America he elaborated a 
method for transmitting maps from aircraft to the ground and 
another for reproducing textile designs on cloth. His books 
include: Elektrische Fernphotographie (1904) and Bildtelegra- 
phie (1923). 


KORN, BERTRAM WALLACE (1918-1979), U.S. Reform 
rabbi, author, and historian. Korn, who was born in Phila- 
delphia, was educated at the University of Pennsylvania and 
Cornell, earning his degree at the University of Cincinnati in 
1939. He was ordained at Hebrew Union College in 1943. He 
earned his ppt in American Jewish History at HUC in 1949. 
He was a leading U.S. Jewish historian, particularly in the area 
of 19'b-century studies. He served as a rabbi in Mobile, Ala- 
bama (1943-44) before entering the Chaplaincy and serving 
in China. He then went to Mansfield, Ohio (1946-48) while he 
pursued his doctorate at HUC. Having completed his doctor- 
ate he assumed the pulpit of Keneseth Israel, Philadelphia, in 
1949. Each summer he continued his work as a navy chaplain. 
He was promoted to rear-admiral, the first Jewish chaplain to 
achieve this rank. He retired in 1978. He served as chairman of 
the Jewish Welfare Board’s Chaplaincy Commission. Korn was 
an active scholar and teacher, a visiting professor at HUC-JIR 
in New York and at Dropsie College in Philadelphia. 

Korn chaired the Central Conference of American Rab- 
bis’ Commission on History (1953-57), and was president of 
the American Jewish Historical Society (1959-61) and earned 
its Lee M. Friedman Gold Medal. He also edited the Year- 
books of the Central Conference of American Rabbis for 
many years. His books include: The American Reaction to the 
Mortara Case (1957); American Jewry and the Civil War (1951, 
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19612); The Early Jews of New Orleans (1969); and The Middle 
Year of American Jewish History (Heb., 1970). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K.M. Olitzsky, L.J. Sussman and M.H. Stern, 
Reform Judaism in America: A Biographical Dictionary and Source- 
book (1993). 


KORN, RACHEL HARING (1898-1982), Yiddish poet. Korn 
was born on the farming estate of “Sucha Gora” (Dry Moun- 
tain) near Podliski, East Galicia, the eldest of three children 
and an only daughter. Her family on both sides had owned 
and managed farmland for several generations. Growing up 
on an isolated farm in an area with very few Jewish families, 
she peopled her world with the living things around her and 
began to write poetry. Her elementary education was mainly 
in Polish, the language of her household. When World War 1 
broke out, her family fled to Vienna. They returned to live in 
Przemysl from 1918 to 1941. 

Korn’s first publications were in Polish in 1918, in Nowy 
Dziennik, a Zionist newspaper, and in Glos Przemyski, a so- 
cialist journal, but she switched to Yiddish in the wake of po- 
groms in Poland after the war. She had been taught to speak, 
read, and write Yiddish by her husband, Hersh Korn, a Left 
Labor Zionist. In 1919 she published her first Yiddish poem 
in the Lemberger Tageblatt and was a steady contributor to 
Yiddish literary journals and newspapers over the next two 
decades. With the publication of her early volumes of poetry, 
Dorf (“Village,” 1928) and Royter mon (“Red Poppies,” 1937), 
and her first collection of stories, Erd (“Land, 1936), she was 
recognized as an accomplished and original writer. The profu- 
sion and directness of her nature imagery, the dramatic con- 
frontations of village life as she pictured it, and the intensity 
of her love poetry were all new to Yiddish literature. 

When the Germans invaded eastern Galicia in June 1941, 
Korn and her daughter escaped into the Soviet Union. Korn’s 
husband, her mother, her brothers and their families all per- 
ished in the war. Korn fled to Uzbekistan, then until the war 
ended lived in Moscow, where the leading figures in the world 
of Soviet Yiddish culture (Bergelson, Markish, Mikhoels, Der 
Nister) welcomed her as a colleague. Korn and her daughter 
returned to postwar Poland in 1946, but took refuge in Sweden 
and in 1948 immigrated to Canada and settled in Montreal. 

The dislocation, loss, and anguish of those years are evi- 
dent in her first postwar collection of poems, Heym un heym- 
lozikayt (“Home and Homelessness,’ 1948). In her earlier work 
she spoke for the helpless and neglected. She now saw herself 
as an eternal debtor, with the obligation to speak for the Jew- 
ish people who perished in the war. In later volumes, like Fun 
Yener Zayt Lid (“On the Other Side of the Poem, 1962), she 
wrote of a new dependence on the “the word,” on the poem 
itself, which supplanted the home she lost. She also moved 
on from narrative to a tighter, meditative lyric. This change 
in style enabled her to generalize her own experience of loss, 
to use it as a symbol of Jewish experience. 

In all, Korn published eight volumes of poetry and two 
collections of fiction. She was awarded numerous prizes, 
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among them the Manger Prize of the State of Israel (1974). 
Some of her work is available in translation, in I. Howe, R. 
Wisse, Kh. Shmeruk, The Penguin Book of Modern Yiddish 
Verse; S. Levitan, Paper Roses; S. Mayne and R. Augenfeld, 
Generations; S. Meltzer, Shirim ve-Adamah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: LYNL, 8 (1981), 140-42; Z. Reyzn, Leksikon 
fun der Yidisher Literatur, Prese un Filologie, 3 (1929), 569-70; R. Oy- 
erbakh, in: Di Tsukunft, 84, no. 1 (Jan. 1978), 20-22; Y.Glatshteyn, in: 
In Tokh Genumen (1956), 315-22; E. Orenstein, in: The Canadian Jew- 
ish Mosaic (1981), 293-313; S. Levitan, in: Identifications: Ethnicity and 
the Writer in Canada (1982), 116-34. 


[Seymour Levitan (2"¢ ed.)] 


KORNBERG, ARTHUR (1918- ), U.S. biochemist and Nobel 
laureate. Born in Brooklyn, N.y., Kornberg received his B.Sc. 
at City College, New York, in 1937 and his M.D. at the Uni- 
versity of Rochester in 1937. After medical posts including an 
appointment with the U.S. Coast Guard, he started his scien- 
tific career in the Nutrition Section of the National Institutes 
of Health at Bethesda, followed by appointments at New York 
University with Prof. Severo Ochoa, Washington School of 
Medicine with Prof. Carl and Gerty Cori, and the University 
of California with Prof. H.A. Barker before becoming chief 
of the Enzyme and Metabolism Section at N1H. In 1953-59 he 
was head of the Department of Microbiology at Washington 
University School of Medicine, St Louis, Missouri, and subse- 
quently head of the Department of Biochemistry at Stanford 
University School of Medicine, Palo Alto, California. He had 
a major career interest in enzymes, substances which increase 
the rate of biochemical reactions, and nucleic acid control 
of heredity. Crick and Watson's work strongly indicated that 
DNA contains the genetic blueprint which is copied in newly 
formed, complementary DNA sequences through the process 
of base pairing. Kornberg and his colleagues verified this con- 
cept experimentally and discovered the first of the enzymes, 
polymerase 1, which controls the process of DNA copying. 
These enzymes play a crucial role in modern biotechnology. 
For this work he received the Nobel Prize for medicine in 1959 
with Severo Ochoa. Later he investigated the role of inorganic 
polyphosphates and their contribution to the evolution of life 
forms. His many honors include membership in the U.S. Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences and fellowship in the Royal So- 
ciety. He had a profound interest in training scientists and in 
the application of science to medicine. 


[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


KORNBERG, SIR HANS LEO (1928-— ), U.K. biochemist. 
Kornberg was born in Herford, Germany, and came to Eng- 
land as a refugee from the Nazis (1939). Encouraged by Hans 
Krebs, after working initially as a laboratory assistant, he 
gained his B.Sc. (1949) and Ph.D. (1953) from the University of 
Sheffield before joining Efraim Racker at Yale University and 
at the Public Health Institute, New York, as a Commonwealth 
Fund Fellow (1953-55). He returned to the U.K. to join the sci- 
entific staff of Sir Hans Krebs’ Medical Research Council Cell 
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Metabolism Research Unit at Oxford University (1955-60). 
He was appointed the first professor and head of the Univer- 
sity of Leicester’s new biochemistry department (1960-75) 
before becoming Sir William Dunn Professor of Biochemis- 
try (1975-95) and Master of Christ’s College (1982-95) at the 
University of Cambridge. After statutory retirement, he took 
up an appointment as professor of biology at Boston Univer- 
sity. Kornberg’s research focuses on microbial metabolism, 
mainly on elucidating the “anaplerotic” pathways that enable 
single cell organisms to derive both energy and the precursors 
of cell constituents from defined nutrients. Later his research 
concerned identifying the proteins which span the cell mem- 
brane and enable nutrients to be taken up by the cell. His find- 
ings have helped to understand how cells respond to chemical 
signals and have important implications for understanding the 
regulation of vital processes in health and disease. His honors 
include election to the Royal Society of London (1965) and to 
numerous worldwide scientific academies and societies, and 
a knighthood (1978). 

[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


KORNEUBURG, town in Lower Austria. According to 15'h- 
century legends, Korneuburg was the capital of *Judaesaptan 
in pre-Christian times. Though the earliest documentary ev- 
idence for the presence of Jews dates from the beginning of 
the 14" century, a Jewish settlement already existed in the 13" 
century. On the Day of Atonement, 1297 or 1298, it was alleged 
that a bleeding Host was found near the home of a Jew; ten 
members of the community, men and women, were subse- 
quently burned at the stake (see Desecration of the *Host). The 
Host was interred in the church, where it reputedly performed 
a number of miracles. When the bishop of Passau ordered an 
investigation to be opened in 1305, it was discovered that the 
affair was the result of gross deceptions, but in spite of this the 
story was popularized in paintings and engravings. 

The Jews were expelled from Korneuburg in 1420. The 
synagogue that had been built in the 14" century was given 
to the city by Frederick 111 in 1460. In the 17 century Jews 
were allowed to frequent the annual fairs but not the weekly 
ones. A number of complaints were lodged against Jewish 
peddlers and merchants. Only in 1848 did Jews settle again 
in Korneuburg. In 1869 there were 819 Jews in the district of 
Korneuburg (63 in the town itself), and 1,118 in 1880. In 1933 
the ancient synagogue was still standing. There were 80 Jews 
in the town and there was a small congregation that held ser- 
vices in a prayer room. The dead were buried in a part of the 
municipal cemetery. After the Anschluss (1938), Korneuburg 
Jews moved to Vienna. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dr. Bloch’s Wochenschrift, 26 (1909), 770-1; 
Strakosch-Grassmann, in: Juedisches Archiv, 2:1-2 (1928), 14-20; L. 
Moses, Die Juden in Niederoesterreich (1935), 134-5; 203; Germ Jud, 1 
(1963), 1435 2 (1968), 450-1. 


KORNFELD, AARON BEN MORDECAI BAER (1795- 
1881), last rosh yeshivah of Bohemia. Kornfeld’s father, Mor- 
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decai Baer, turned an old distillery in *Golcuv Jenikov into 
a modern factory, and his uncle Salman supplied potash to 
glass factories and founded a tannery. The wealth they thus 
gained was used for the upkeep of a yeshivah, headed first by 
Mordecai Baer and, on his death, by Aaron, who was then 
only 18 years old. Becoming renowned throughout the Jewish 
world as Aaron Jennikau, Kornfeld was strictly Orthodox in 
his teaching, yet he conceded the necessity for secular studies. 
Up to 80 students attended his yeshivah, among them Ignaz 
*Kuranda and Simon *Szanto. On his return from his inter- 
vention in the *Damascus Affair, Moses *Montefiore stopped 
at Golcuv Jenikov to make Kornfeld’s acquaintance. Kornfeld 
published in 1847 a dialogue between an Orthodox father and 
a Liberal son in the Shomer Ziyyon ha-Neeman, and in 1865 
Ziyyunim le-Divrei ha-Kabbalah, a collection of judgments al- 
luded to through *gematria. These he compiled from memory 
while preparing to undergo an eye operation. With Aaron’s 
death, his yeshivah, the last in Bohemia, was closed. Korn- 
feld’s brother-in-law, MEIR ALTAR HA-LEVI (1812-after 1865), 
was an early protagonist of *Haskalah in Bohemia and con- 
tributed to *Bikkurei ha-Ittim. Among his works was a trans- 
lation of the Psalms into Greek. In 1850 Kornfeld and Altar 
were members of a committee formulating a curriculum for 
a rabbinical seminary to be established in Prague. Members 
of the same family include siGMUND KORNFELD, the Vienna 
psychiatrist and philosopher, a friend of Theodor *Herzl, Jo- 
seph *Popper-Lynkeus, and Zsigmond *Kornfeld, the Buda- 
pest banker. The German expressionist writer Paul *Kornfeld 
was Aarons great-grandson. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.B. May, Isaac Mayer Wise ... a Biography 
(1916), 28-29; J. Maximovié in: H. Gold (ed.), Juden und Judenge- 
meinden Boehmens (1934), 165-6; R. Kestenberg-Gladstein, Neuere 
Geschichte der Juden in den boehmischen Laendern, 1 (1969), 322-4; 
I.H. Weiss, Zikhronotai (1895), 76-77; M.H. Friedlaender, Leben und 
Wirken der hervorragendsten rabbinischen Autoritaeten Prags (1892), 
51-59; A. Stein, Geschichte der Juden in Boehmen (1904), 139-43. 


[Meir Lamed] 


KORNFELD, JOSEPH SAUL (1876-1943), U.S. rabbi and 
diplomat. Born in Austria-Hungary, Kornfeld went to the 
United States as a child and received his rabbinical ordina- 
tion at Hebrew Union College in 1899. After serving congre- 
gations in Pine Bluff, Arkansas, and Montreal, Canada, he was 
appointed to Temple B'nai Israel, Columbus, Ohio, in 1907. In 
Columbus he became active in civic affairs, being elected to 
the Charter Commission (1913) and the Board of Education 
(1914-19). He was on friendly terms with the leading Ohio 
politicians and campaigned for Warren G. Harding in the 
1920 presidential election. In 1921 Harding appointed him 
U.S. ambassador to Persia, where he was called upon at vari- 
ous times to intervene at the court of the Shah in favor of his 
coreligionists. His presence in Teheran had a beneficial effect 
on the Jews. Kornfeld returned to the United States in 1925 
and became rabbi of the Collingwood Avenue Temple, Toledo, 
Ohio, remaining there until 1934. Thereafter he devoted him- 
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self to lecturing. At the time of his death he was acting rabbi 
of Holy Blossom Temple, Toronto, Canada. 


[Walter Joseph Fischel] 


KORNFELD, PAUL (1889-1942), German playwright and 
novelist. Born and raised in Prague in the circle of the young 
Franz *Werfel, Ernst Deutsch, Willy *Haas, Franz *Kafka and 
Max *Brod, Kornfeld moved to Frankfurt in 1914 working as a 
drama adviser while publishing his first tragedy, Die Verftih- 
rung (1916), which won him a reputation as an important ex- 
pressionist playwright. Kornfeld’s technique may be described 
as symbolic realism. His aim was to avoid any imitation of 
physical reality, and he urged the actors in his plays to refrain 
from any suggestion of realism. Soon he became known for 
the stories “Legende” (1917) and “Die Begegnung” (1917) as 
well as for the important programmatic expressionist essay 
“Der beseelte und der psychologische Mensch” (1918), a funda- 
mental critique of psychology and at the same time the foun- 
dation of his anti-mimetic program of acting. After the less 
successful tragedy Himmel und Holle (1919) Kornfeld turned 
towards comedy in the 1920s, writing Der ewige Traum (1922), 
Palme oder Der Gekraenkte (1924), Kilian oder Die gelbe Rose 
(1926), Smither kauft Europa (1930) and, after moving to Ber- 
lin in 1928, the important historical drama Jud Suess (1930), 
dealing with the problem of assimilation and antisemitism. 
In Berlin, Kornfeld also wrote essays and criticism for Leo- 
pold Schwarzschild’s Das Tage-Buch. In 1932, he returned to 
his native Prague, was captured by the Nazis in 1941, and de- 
ported to the Lodz ghetto, where he died soon after. In his last 
years he wrote the novel Blanche oder Das Atelier im Garten, 
a comédie humaine far removed from expressionism, which 
was published posthumously in 1957 and ever since has been 
considered his most important work. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sborowitz, in: G. Krojanker (ed.), Juden in 
der deutschen Literatur (1922), 219-30; M. Maren-Grisebach, Weltan- 
schauung und Kunstform im Fruehwerk Paul Kornfelds (Thesis, Ham- 


burg, 1960). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Nugy, Paul Kornfeld, Jud Siiss 
(1995); W. Haumann, Paul Kornfeld (1996). 


[Rudolf Kayser / Andreas Kilcher (2"4 ed.)] 


KORNFELD, ZSIGMOND (1852-1909), banker and politi- 
cian; born in Golcuv Jenikov, Bohemia. He joined the Hun- 
garian General Credit Bank in Budapest, becoming its general 
director in 1900. As such, he had a considerable influence on 
Hungarian financial policy and the encouragement of pri- 
vate enterprises. He successfully effected the conversion of 
shares for the strengthening of state credit, and promoted the 
1894 currency reform. In 1902 Kornfeld was decorated by the 
king, and became a member of the Chamber of Magnates of 
the Hungarian Parliament. His activities included the found- 
ing of the Hungarian River and Maritime Navigation Com- 
pany, and presidency of the Budapest Stock Exchange (from 
1899). He was created a baron in 1909. 

When, on the eve of the Russo-Japanese War he repre- 
sented the Austro-Hungarian government in negotiating an 
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extensive loan for the czarist empire, he refused the decora- 
tion offered him by the Russians. He told the czar’s ambassa- 
dor that in his capacity as a banker he had conducted the ne- 
gotiations at the request of his government, but being a Jew, 
he could not accept favors from a country where Jews were 
persecuted and even massacred. He refused to accept remu- 
neration for his part in the transaction. He took part in Jew- 
ish community life, and in 1893 became deputy president of 
the kehillah of Budapest. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Radnoti, Kornfeld Zsigmond (1931); N. 
Katzburg, Antishemiyyut be-Hungaryah 1867-1914 (1969), 45-46. 


[Jeno Zsoldos] 


KORNGOLD, ERICH WOLFGANG (1897-1957), composer. 
Born in Brno, Czechoslovakia, Korngold was the son of the 
Viennese music critic Julius Korngold (1860-1945), who was 
also his first music teacher. Hailed as a child prodigy when his 
first large-scale work, Der Schneemann, a pantomime, was per- 
formed in 1908, he went from success to success with instru- 
mental and operatic works. His short operas Violanta and Der 
Ring des Polykrates were performed when he was only 19 and 
his best-known opera, Die Tote Stadt, had its premiere in 1920. 
In 1934 Korngold settled in Hollywood, where he arranged 
Mendelssohn's Midsummer Night’s Dream music for Max *Re- 
inhardt’s film version of the play. His music was that of a con- 
servative modernist, being colorful, melodious, and sensuous. 
Korngold’s instrumental works include symphonic overtures, 
a sinfonietta, chamber music, a piano concerto for left hand, 
and a violin concerto. His later operas, Das Wunder der He- 
liane (1927), Kathrin (1939), and Die stumme Serenade (1954), 
did not attain the success of the earlier Die Tote Stadt. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.S. Hoffmann, Erich Wolfgang Korngold 
(Ger., 1923); Grove, Dict; Current Biography Yearbook 1958, 234; MMG; 


Riemann-Gurlitt. 
[Peter Emanuel Gradenwitz] 


KORNHEISER, TONY (Anthony Irwin; 1948- ), U.S. 
sportswriter, radio talk show host, newspaper columnist. 
Kornheiser grew up in Lynbrook, N.y., on Long Island. He 
celebrated his bar mitzvah in a Conservative synagogue, and 
the Kornheisers celebrated the Jewish holidays. Kornheiser 
graduated from Harpur College in upstate New York, now part 
of suny-Binghamton, in 1970, and taught elementary school 
for a year. He then went to work as a feature writer for New 
York Newsday, covering general-interest stories and writing 
a weekly column on rock music. In 1976, he left Newsday to 
join the sports section of The New York Times and was hired 
by The Washington Post in 1979, becoming a sports columnist 
there in 1984. Kornheiser hosted a radio show on WTEM-AM in 
Washington, D.c., beginning in 1992, and joined Espn Radio 
in November 1997 as host of The Tony Kornheiser Show, which 
premiered January 5, 1998. Kornheiser then began working at 
ESPN television, co-hosting the popular Pardon the Interrup- 
tion (pT1) show, which debuted on September 22, 2001. His 
Satellite Radio show debuted on February 28, 2005, on XM 
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Channel 152. Kornheiser is the author of a non-sports book, 
The Baby Chase (1983), about infertility and adopting a child, 
and three compilations of his newspaper columns: Pumping 
Irony: Working Out the Angst of a Lifetime (1995), Bald As I 
Wanna Be (1997), and I’m Back for More Cash: A Tony Korn- 
heiser Collection (Because You Can’t Take Two Hundred News- 
papers into the Bathroom) (2003). 


[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 


KORNIK (Pol. Kornik; Ger. Kurnik), town in Poznan prov- 
ince, W. Poland. Documentary evidence points to the presence 
of Jews in the town from 1618. In 1687 and 1713 the *Great Po- 
land Council convened in Kornik. A privilege granted by the 
local nobleman allowed the Jews permanent residence and the 
right to trade in cloth, livestock, etc. against payment of spe- 
cial taxes. Communal records, beginning from the early 18 
century, existed until World War 11 and included the special 
statutes of the tailors’ guild, which was founded in 1754 with 
44 members and still had 51 members in 1853. A small wooden 
synagogue was erected in 1736, and a larger one in 1767. Ac- 
cording to the 1765 census, there were 367 Jews in Kornik, 
some of whom owned houses outside the Jewish quarter. After 
the Prussian occupation a provincial assembly met in Kornik 
in 1817 with the aim of submitting to the government sugges- 
tions for improving the lot of Poznan Jewry. Among Kornik 
rabbis was R. Israel Moses b. Aryeh *Loeb who served from 
1781. A schoolhouse was built in 1846. During the 1848 revo- 
lution the Jews were attacked by the rebels. In 1808 the Jew- 
ish community numbered 566 (36% of the total population), 
increasing to 1,170 (43%) in 1840. From then on their number 
continually diminished due to migration to larger cities, fall- 
ing to 399 (15%) in 1871, 220 (9%) in 1895, 111 (4.4%) in 1905, 
92 (3.6%) in 1910, 57 (2.6%) in 1921, and only 36 in 1939. They 
were expelled by the Germans to Lodz and Kalisz in Decem- 
ber 1939, sharing the fate of the local Jews. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Mahler, Yidn in Amolikn Poyln in Likht 
fun Tsifern (1958), index; B. Wasiutyirski, Ludnos¢ zydowska w Polsce 
w XIX i xx wiekach (1930), 167; G. Loukomsky, Jewish Art in Euro- 
pean Synagogues (1947), 37, 64; A. Warschaur, Die staedtliche Archive 
in der Provinz Posen (1901), 118; AZDJ, 63 (1899), 521; Mitteilungen der 
Gesamtarchive der deutschen Juden, 4 (1913), 110; A. Grotte, Deutsche, 
boehmische und polnische Synagogentypen (1915), 14, 17; 39; 41, 51-60; 
Deutsche wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift fuer Polen, 13 (1929), 139 ff; Mit- 
teilungen zur juedischen Volkskunde, 3 (1907), 67f.; E. Callier, Powiat 
pyzdrski w xvi stuleciu (1888-91), 141; L. Lewin, Die Landessynode 
der grosspolnischen Judenschaft (1926), 33, 46, 98, 104ff.; A. Heppner 
and I. Herzberg, Aus Vergangenheit und Gegenwart der Juden und der 
juedischen Gemeinden in den Posener Landen (1909), 585-90; M.K. 
Piechotkowie, Boznice drzewniane (1957), illustrations nos. 100, 101. 


[Encyclopaedia Judaica (Germany)] 


KORNIK (Kurnik), MEIR BEN MOSES (d. 1826), rabbi. 
Kornik was born in Glogau (Silesia), where he later served as 
rabbi. He wrote the following books: Ezrat ha-Sofer (Amster- 
dam, 1796), the Book of Esther, with the masoretic rules for 
writing this scroll; Hadrei Kodesh (Dyrhenfurth, 1817), com- 
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mentary on parts of Sefer Yezirah and on parts of the Zohar 
which are included in Tikkun Leil Shavuot and in Tikkun 
Hoshana Rabba; Davar be-Itto (Breslau, 1817), on the Jewish 
calendar with a refutation of Lazarus Bendavid’s Zur Bere- 
chnung und Geschichte des juedischen Kalenders and some 
glosses by M.B. Friedenthal; and System der Zeitrechnung in 
chronologischen Tabellen (Berlin, 1825), a complete guide to 
the Julian, Gregorian, Jewish, and Muslim calendars. Kornik 
corresponded with R. Moses Sofer and R. Akiva Eger on Jew- 


ish calendar problems. 
[Salomon Wolf] 


KORNITZER, LEON (1875-1947), hazzan and composer. 
Born in Vienna, the son and grandson of hazzanim, Kornitzer 
served the communities of Klattau, Saaz, and Prague before 
being called to the Hamburg Tempelverein in 1913. His imag- 
inative and skillful compositions, published in Romemot El 
(1928), are in the tradition of *Sulzer and *Lewandowski, but 
they also evince the influence of Emanuel *Kirschner’s 19'- 
century German romantic style. Kornitzer was the editor of 
Der Juedische Kantor for ten years from its inception in 1927 
and edited a collection of liturgical songs and instrumental 
compositions, Juedische Klaenge (1933). After his emigration 
to Erez Israel in 1939 he continued to compose and was con- 
ductor of the choir at the Central Synagogue in Haifa. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Idelsohn, Music, 241, 510-11; A.M. Rothm- 
ueller, Music of the Jews (1967), 136-7. 
[David M.L. Olivestone] 


KOROBKA (deriving from Rus. basket, “box”; Yid. takse), a 
tax imposed on consumption items, mainly on kasher meat. 
It was introduced among the communities of *Poland-Lithu- 
ania in the 176 century to assist individual communities in 
paying their debts, as well as a means of achieving the inde- 
pendence of the individual community from the hegemony 
of the *Councils of the Lands. In Russia, from the end of the 
18" century, one of the aims of the korobka also was to help 
cover the taxation quota which the Jewish communities had 
to pay in continuation of the collective debt of the Councils 
of the Lands. In the 19"* century, the korobka mainly served to 
pay for the salaries of rabbis and other religious officials and 
the support of educational and charitable institutions in the 
individual communities. 

The Russian government, however, turned the korobka 
into an instrument for additional exaction of money from the 
Jews. It was generally leased for collection for a period of four 
years to individual Jews, who paid fixed sums to the regional 
government treasuries. The sums were apportioned accord- 
ing to a list submitted by the municipal council (on which the 
Jews were seldom consulted). Surpluses were deposited with 
the State Treasury. Regulations for the korobka were drawn up 
in 1839. They restricted the tax to meat alone and it became 
a compulsory tax levied upon all the Jewish communities in 
the *Pale of Settlement, with the exception of the provinces 
of Russian Poland. In 1844, when the Jewish *kahal autonomy 
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was Officially abolished, new regulations were issued concern- 
ing the meat tax. In them, the korobka was allocated for the 
Jewish communal requirements, in the first place to assure 
payment of the government taxation quota and of the debts 
of the community, and the remainder for the maintenance of 
Jewish schools, the support of Jewish agricultural settlement, 
and the requirements of charitable enterprises. The appor- 
tionment of the taxation tariff, the methods of its collection, 
and supervision over the funds was assigned to the non-Jew- 
ish municipal administration, in consultation with “wealthy 
Jews and permanent residents.” Authority was granted to the 
tax lessees to prevent the ritual slaughter of animals without 
paying the tax, and the police were called upon to assist them 
in this task. Soldiers and graduates of high schools were ex- 
empted from the payment of this tax. 

In the provinces of Russian Poland, a tax on kasher meat, 
which was directly transferred to the State Treasury, was intro- 
duced in 1809, in addition to the tax on meat for the require- 
ments of the community. The Jews derived no benefit from it; 
this tax was abolished in 1863. 

The system of leasing the meat tax encouraged exploi- 
tation and corruption by the lessees, who raised the price of 
kasher meat in order to increase their incomes. The maskilim 
condemned such practices in their periodicals and writings, 
and the baal-takse, as the lessee was called, became a frequent 
target of their attacks. (The comedy by Mendele Mokher Se- 
forim, Di Takse (1869), is based on such incidents in the com- 
munity of Berdichev.) The korobka system also gave rise to il- 
legal shehitah to evade its payment and make possible cheaper 
prices for kasher meat. 

The meat tax was sharply criticized by governmental as 
well as Jewish circles. Its opponents argued that it was unjust 
to impose a tax based on the necessity of carrying out a reli- 
gious observance (kashrut) and this was a typical indirect tax 
whose brunt fell on the poorer classes. The exemption of the 
Jewish intelligentsia from its payment, and the fact that with 
the spread of Haskalah many Jews (especially in the provinces 
of southern Russia) did not observe kashrut, only aggravated 
the burden on the observant Jewish masses. While poverty 
and dearth were felt throughout the Jewish communities, 
millions of surplus rubles from the korobka funds were be- 
ing deposited in the government bank (in January 1887, these 
surpluses totaled over 3,000,000 rubles, and in the year 1905, 
for the provinces of Kiev, Podolia, and Volhynia alone, there 
were reserves of over 1,500,000 rubles). It was only in excep- 
tional cases, such as fire or flood, or to support the establish- 
ment of a large institution (a hospital, a school, or the like), 
that allocations were granted for the communities from these 
“surpluses.” On the other hand, many allocations were granted 
for state purposes, such as the construction of general schools, 
to which the admission of Jews was restricted, payments to the 
special police of various towns, for street paving, road con- 
struction, and sanitation purposes. The Jews, who shared the 
burden of general tax payment, were thus compelled in ad- 
dition to contribute a special Jewish tax. For continuation of 
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the korobka system, it was argued that the tax was easily col- 
lected and that its abolition would remove the financial basis 
of the Jewish community budgets. 

The first public debate in a Jewish forum took place at 
the conference of Jewish community leaders held at Kovno in 
1909. The expert on the korobka, H.B. *Sliozberg considered it 
a fine for the observance of a religious precept and called for 
its conversion into a progressive income tax which the gov- 
ernment should recognize as compulsory. 

The scope of the korobka system is indicated by the an- 
nual payments made by the lessees shortly before World War 1. 
The annual payment for the lease then amounted to 370,000 
rubles in Odessa, 147,000 in Vilna, 100,000 in Riga, over 
50,000 in Berdichev, 42,000 in Dvinsk, 325,000 rubles in the 
whole of the province of Volhynia, and 108,000 rubles in the 
whole of the province of Kovno. During this period, several 
communities introduced a community-sponsored collection 
of the tax, without the intermediary of lessees. In Vilna, for 
example, its collection was delegated to a special commission 
appointed by the community and all profits were handed over 
to the charitable institutions of the town. 

After the outbreak of World War 1, when restrictions 
were introduced against the consumption of meat (“meatless 
days,” etc.) and the price of meat rose, the decline in korobka 
revenues fell sharply, and the financial resources of many 
communities collapsed. In a large number of communities, 
the meat tax was then replaced by a progressively assessed tax 
which was determined by a variety of data (amount of rent 
paid, size of living quarters, etc.). Following the 1917 Revolu- 
tion, the meat tax was abolished with the rest of the anti-Jew- 
ish legislation. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Morgulis, Voprosy yevreyskoy zhizni 
(1903); S. Levin, O korobochnom i svechnom sbore (1910); Yu. Hes- 
sen, K istorii korobochnago sbora v Rossii (1912); M. Gordon, Opyt 
izucheniya yevreyskogo finansovogo khozyaystva v Rossii (1918), incl. 
bibl. 

[Yehuda Slutsky] 


°KOROLENKO, VLADIMIR GALAKTIONOVICH (1853- 
1921), Russian writer. One of the most illustrious representa- 
tives of the liberal Russian intelligentsia of the turn of the cen- 
tury, Korolenko was very active in many humanitarian causes, 
and was also among the most vocal opponents of antisemitism 
in Russia. He began by publicly condemning the pogroms of 
1881-82. In his Skazaniye o flore, Agrippe i Menakheme, syn 
Yegudy (“Tale of Florius, Agrippa and Menahem ben Judah” 
(1886), in: Ocherki i Razskazy (vol. 3, 18947)) he not only 
condemns persecution of the Jews, but has his Jewish pro- 
tagonist voice the view that the Jews will achieve equality 
through armed struggle, and only then will human brother- 
hood prevail. Antisemitic prejudice is mocked in gentle tones 
in Sudny den (“The Day of Atonement”), in Ocherki i Razskazy, 
1888-94" (Brit. ed. The Murmuring Forest; 1916) and in Makar’s 
Dream, a fantastic tale in the Gogolian tradition, while Dom 
Nomer 13 (“House No. 13,” 1903) is an angry denunciation of 
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the murderous pogrom in *Kishinev. Korolenko’s prolific jour- 
nalistic writings include numerous articles about the notori- 
ous blood-libel trial of Mendel *Beilis in 1913. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Haeusler, in: Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift 
der Martin-Luther Universitaet, Halle- Wittenberg, 10:1 (1961), 237-48; 


YE, 9 (c. 1910), 771. 
[Maurice Friedberg] 


KORONE (Coron), town and port located on the southwest 
Peloponnesus, Greece. The 12'*-century traveler Benjamin of 
Tudela found 300 Jews in Korone. After the expulsion from 
Spain a number of Jews settled in Korone. During the 14" and 
15" centuries the Jews were engaged in maritime commerce. 
Under Venetian rule they suffered oppression and degrada- 
tion. When Andrea Dorea attacked Turkish-held Greece in 
1532, Jewish property was plundered, and some of the Jews 
taken captive. During the Venetian assault on Korone in 1646 
Jews were carried off to Malta as slaves. With the conquest of 
Korone in 1685 by Venice the Jewish community dispersed. It 
was not reorganized after the Peloponnesus peninsula again 
became a part of the Ottoman Empire in 1715. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: AZDjJ, 54 (1890), 3-4; Roth, JHSET, 12 (1931), 
217, 241; J. Starr, Romania (1949), 63-72. 
[Simon Marcus] 


KOROSTEN (or Iskorost), Zhitomir district, Ukraine. Al- 
though a Jewish leaseholder is mentioned in 1618, the Jewish 
community began to develop only in the 19" century with 
the increase of traffic through the railroad junction. The 331 
Jews in Korosten in 1847 had grown to 1,299 (49% of the pop- 
ulation) in 1897. When convoys of troops passed through the 
town in 1919, the Jews suffered severely and in that same year 
they were the victims of a pogrom perpetrated by the forces 
of Simon *Petlyura in February 1919, and by the Red Army on 
March 13, 1919. In 1926, 6,089 Jews (50.7% of the population) 
lived in Korosten. In October 1926 a gathering of 90 Ukrainian 
rabbis and 1,500 guests was held there, headed by R. Shlomo 
Zevin (later a well-known rabbi in Jerusalem). Jewish workers 
were employed in an iron foundry, and furniture and porcelain 
factories. They also worked on the railroad and in nine artisan 
cooperatives. There were two Yiddish schools with an enroll- 
ment of 1,000 in 1934. In 1939 Jews numbered 10,991 (35.7% 
of the total population). The Germans occupied the town on 
August 8, 1941. Most of the Jews were evacuated or fled. The 
Germans murdered 770 Jews in September 1941 and about 
1,000 in March 1942. After the war, when the town was rebuilt 
and enlarged, many Jews took up residence there and in 1959 
they numbered 6,800 (17.9% of the population). Most left in 
the 1990s, but a yeshivah and day school were active. 


[Yehuda Slutsky / Shmuel Spector (2"4 ed.)] 


KORSUN-SHEVCHENKOVSKI, city in Kiev district, 
Ukraine. A Jewish community existed in Korsun from the 17' 
century. When the Cossack armies defeated the Polish army 
near Korsun in May 1648 this sparked off the revolt through- 
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out Ukraine which resulted in the destruction of Ukrainian 
Jewry (see *Chmielnicki massacres). In 1702 the town suffered 
heavily in an attack by the *Haidamacks and only a quarter 
of them survived. In 1734 the Haidamacks killed 27 Jews and 
stole much Jewish property. The number of poll-tax paying 
Jews in Korsun in 1785 was 187. With the Russian annexation 
(1793), the community increased in number, growing from 
1,456 Jews in 1847 to 3,800 (46.3% of the total population) in 
1897. In 1881 a yeshivah was opened, where Russian and arith- 
metic were also taught. On March 1, 1918, Bolsheviks mur- 
dered several community leaders, including the rabbi, in a 
riot. In the summer of 1919 the Cossacks of *Denikin’s army 
rioted in Korsun, killed 16, with the result that many Jews left 
the town. There were 2,449 Jews (50.1% of the population) 
living there in 1926, and the number dropped to 1,329 (14.2% 
of the total population) in 1939. A Jewish council was active 
in the 1920s. The Germans occupied the city on July 30, 1941. 
In September they killed 226 Jews, and probably the rest of 
them in November. 


[Yehuda Slutsky / Shmuel Spector (274 ed.)] 


KORTNER, FRITZ (1892-1970), Austrian actor. Born in 
Vienna, he made his debut in 1910 in Mannheim and per- 
formed in Vienna, Dresden, and Hamburg before working 
with Leopold *Jessner at the Staatstheater Berlin (in 1919-23 
and 1926-30) as the leading actor of Jessner’s highly influen- 
tial theatrical style. With his stentorian voice and his physical 
power he excelled in the classical repertoire (as Richard 111, 
Othello, Hamlet, Macbeth) as well as in modern roles. Against 
the background of the increasing antisemitic spirit of Nazism 
in Germany he often played Jewish characters threatened by 
their surroundings, such as Shylock and Professor Bernhardi 
(A. Schnitzler). He fled Germany in 1933 and settled first in 
London and later in the United States (1938). He returned to 
Germany in 1947 and developed a second career as a contro- 
versial but soon highly esteemed director. His autobiography, 
Aller Tage Abend (1959), is a brilliant and fascinating book. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Brand, Fritz Kortner in der Weimarer 
Republik (1981); K. Voelker, Fritz Kortner. Schauspieler und Regisseur 
(1987); P. Schuetze, Fritz Kortner (1994). 


[Jens Malte Fischer (2"4 ed.)] 


KOS (Cos), the second largest of the Greek Dodecanese Is- 
lands in the Aegean Sea off the shores of Asia Minor. Despite 
the absence of any direct reference to Jewish settlement, it is 
assumed that Jews lived there during the Second Temple pe- 
riod. Josephus (Ant., 14:111-3) quotes Strabo to the effect that 
the Jews deposited 800 talents of silver on Kos for security, 
for fear of its being seized by King Mithridates, who, however, 
succeeded in taking the money. Kos is also mentioned in an 
obscure passage in I Maccabees 15:16-23. Herod bestowed 
some gifts on the islanders (Jos., Wars, 1:423) and his family 
maintained relations with the local population after his death, 
and Jewish emissaries were said to have passed through the 
island (Jos., Ant., 14:233). Romaniot Greek-speaking Jews 
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lived on the island during the rule of the Knights of St. John 
(1315-1523) and according to one source they numbered 1,500. 
The Jews were exiled to Nice (1502) by the Grand Master of the 
Order of St. John at Rhodes. When the island was captured by 
the Turks in 1522, Jews again settled on it. In the 16" century, 
several noted Italian Jewish families, such as Romano, Finzi, 
and Capeluto, resided on the island. The first known rabbi was 
Isaac Katan, who headed the community in 1700. A small syn- 
agogue was built in 1747. In 1850 a *blood libel was perpetrated 
on the island, but the instigators were punished. In 1861, The 
small community of Kos was subordinate to the community 
at Rhodes until 1870. In the second half of the 19» century, 40 
Jewish families lived on Kos, but there were only 20 in 1880, 
ten in 1901, and three or four families in 1910. The Italians 
captured the island in 1912 and annexed it in 1923 under the 
Lausanne Treaty. During World War 1 and the Greco-Turk- 
ish wars (1918-23), there was an influx of Jews from Anatolia 
and Rhodes, and the community reached 160 persons. The 
old cemetery was at Cape Sable but disappeared by the early 
20" century, and a newer cemetery was used. About 100 Jews 
were buried there between the two world wars and the oldest 
grave dated from 1715. The Baron Edmond de Rothschild vis- 
ited the community in 1903 and financed a wall for the cem- 
etery. The earthquake of 1933 killed five Jews and destroyed 
the synagogue, which had stood on a hill for centuries. In 
1934 a new synagogue, Kahal Shalom, was built near the port 
and the Italian government financed half of the construction 
expenses. The Jews exported raisins and grapes to Egypt and 
Europe and traded in cloth, iron, and other goods. The 1938 
Italian anti-Jewish racial laws were imposed on the Jews of the 
island. On the eve of the Holocaust, the community numbered 
20 families. After the Germans captured the island on Octo- 
ber 3, 1943, eight families succeeded in fleeing to Turkey. Fol- 
lowing the German occupation of the Dodecanese in World 
War 11, about 100 Jews from Kos were deported to Auschwitz, 
together with those from Rhodes (July, 1944). Twelve of the 
Jews deported survived the death camps. Four Jews were ex- 
empt due to their neutral Turkish citizenship and survived. In 
the 1960s only one Jewish family remained on Kos. After the 
last local Jew, Michel Menashe, died in 1995, the synagogue 
closed and became a cultural center and library. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Galante, Histoire des Juifs de Rhodes. Chio, 
Cos... (1935), 161-7; idem, Appendice a l'Histoire des Juifs de Rhodes, 
Chio, Cos, etc. (1948), 75-76; Schuerer, Gesch, 1 (1901), 432n.; 3 (1909), 
4n. 2,56. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: L.P. Fargion, II Libro della Memo- 
ria - Gli Ebrei deportati dall'Italia (1943-1945) (1991); B. Rivlin, “Kos,” 
in: Pinkas Kehillot Yavan (1999), 347-50. 


[Uriel Rappaport /Simon Marcus / Yitzchak Kerem (2"4 ed.)] 


°KOSCIUSZKO, TADEUSZ (1746-1817), Polish military 
commander and freedom fighter. In 1775 he left Poland for 
America, where he joined the army of George Washington 
(1776), distinguishing himself at the siege of Saratoga, where 
he was impressed by the Jewish volunteers who participated 
in the fighting. Returning to Poland in 1784, he was attracted 
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by the movement for political reforms there, and after a pe- 
riod of voluntary exile returned in 1794 to organize armed re- 
sistance against Russia and Prussia, then menacing the inde- 
pendence of Poland. In the official Gazeta Rzgdowa (Sept. 17, 
1794) he declared that the liberation of Poland from foreign 
yoke would also improve the status of the Jews in the coun- 
try. He praised the initiative of Berek *Joselewicz and others 
in organizing a cavalry regiment for the war against Poland’s 
enemies. Even at the beginning of the rebellion many Jewish 
craftsmen in Warsaw took part in fighting the Russian units 
stationed in the town. Kosciuszko was eventually wounded in 
1794 and imprisoned in St. Petersburg. After two years he was 
set free and in 1798 arrived in Paris. He spent the last years of 
his life in Switzerland. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Szacki (Shatzky), Kosciuszko a Zydzi (1917); 
E. Ringelblum, Zydzi w powstaniu kosciuszkowskim (1938); P. Wiernik, 
History of the Jews in America (1912), 95-98. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
M. Balaban, Historja i literatura Zydowska, vol. 3 (1925), 429-31; J. To- 
maszewski et al., Zydzi w Polsce ... Leksykon (2001), 564-65. 


[Arthur Cygielman] 


KOSHETZ, NINA (1894-1965), soprano singer. Born in Kiev, 
Koshetz entered the Moscow Conservatory to study piano 
at the age of 11 and singing at 16. She toured Russia with the 
conductor *Koussevitzky and also gave many concerts with 
Rakhmaninov, of whose songs she was a famous interpreter. 
In 1921, she made her American debut, following which she 
appeared with many American and European orchestras. 
She also gave numerous recitals featuring Russian songs. In 
1941, she settled in Hollywood, where she taught singing un- 


til her death. 
[Max Loppert (24 ed.)] 


KOSICE (Slovak KoSice; Hung. Kassa; Ger. Kaschau), city 
in S.E. Slovakia. Until 1992 Czechoslovak Republic, since 1993 
Slovak Republic. Documentation testifies to Jewish appear- 
ances in Kosice in 1484 and 1524, but they were not permit- 
ted to live in the city or to belong to the guilds. In 1765 Jews 
doing business in Kosice settled in the nearby village of Ro- 
zhanovce (Hung. Roygony, Yiddish Rozdewisz) and Velka Ida 
(Hung. Nafty Ida). Municipal and professional institutions 
fought against Jewish activity in the city. In 1840 the Hun- 
garian parliament allowed Jews to settle freely in Hungary, 
including Kosice. Jewish inhabitants of Rozhanovce moved 
there in 1840-42. The next year 17 families were permitted to 
live there; in 1844 some 40 families were registered. In 1851 
there were 721 Jews; in 1853 there were 752; and in 1857 about 
1,500. In 1865 there were 2,178; in 1880 there were 2, 846; in 
1890 they numbered 4,988; in 1910 there were 6,723 Jews. At 
the first Czechoslovak census of 1921 there were 8,762 Jews in 
Kosice. In 1938 the community numbered 11,420. 

When Rozhanovce Jewry settled in Kosice, they devel- 
oped community life. The hevra kaddisha was founded in 1844, 
and a cemetery was sanctified. The congregation erected an 
imposing synagogue, had a mikveh, kosher slaughterhouse, 
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and other Jewish institutions. After the 1868 Congress of Hun- 
garian Jewry, the congregation chose the *Neolog path, and 
the Orthodox founded its own congregation. Both had their 
own hevra kaddisha, women’s clubs, and social institutions. 

Poor Jews from Carpathian Ruthenia and Galicia set- 
tled in several streets of Kosice, giving them a particular Jew- 
ish character. Several hasidic admors kept their court in these 
streets. When World War 1 started, several hundred Kosice 
Jews enlisted in the army. In 1918 the war ended, the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire collapsed, and the returning soldiers and 
pows were fired by revolutionary zeal. Leftist Jewish leaders 
gained prominence. In 1919, the Magyar commune was created, 
soon engulfing Kosice. Many leaders of the commune were 
Jewish. After the retreat of the Bolsheviks and the defeat of the 
commune, many Jewish Communists remained in Kosice. 

The new Czechoslovak republic imposed its rule over 
Kosice, which augured well for the Jews. The end of the fight- 
ing left many Jews impoverished. Kosice became the eastern 
Slovakian center of the *American Joint Distribution Commit- 
tee. One of its main undertakings was an orphanage. Voca- 
tional schools were added, and a bank providing small loans 
to rebuild businesses. Irene Matzner, a local resident, was the 
leading figure in the resurrection effort. 

The Zionist movement existed in Kosice before the war. 
After the war, its influence expanded. The Ha-Shomer ha- 
Zair, Bnei Akiva, and Betar youth movements had strong 
branches in the city, and Kosice served as their temporary 
Slovakian headquarters. 

Jews participated in political life outside of Jewish par- 
ties. Assimilationist Jews supported parties for Magyar inde- 
pendence. The Social Democrats and the Communists also 
found Jewish support. Many members of the community were 
wealthy industrialists, landowners, and prosperous lawyers 
and physicians. 

In November 1938 Kosice was annexed to Hungary, fol- 
lowing the Viennese arbitration of November 2, 1938. Soon the 
antisemitic laws of Hungary were imposed on the conquered 
territories. Jews lacking Hungarian citizenship were impris- 
oned, and some sent to the no man’s land on the Slovakian- 
Hungarian borders. Slovakia proclaimed autonomy in Octo- 
ber 1938, and Jews lacking Slovakian citizenship were sent to 
the Slovakian-Hungarian borders. 

Antisemitic legislation hit the Jewish community hard. 
Jews were deprived of jobs and their property. On January 1, 
1940, Jewish males were sent into forced military service. In 
1941 the Hungarian authorities deported thousands of Jews for 
alleged lack of citizenship to the region of Kamenets-Podolski 
and other places, where they were killed. In 1942 deportation 
of Jews to Poland started, and hundreds tried to find safety by 
illegally crossing the Hungarian border. The Kosice commu- 
nity summoned its inner resources to assist the refugees. 

Persecution in Hungary and Kosice increased, even 
against those Jews who had been active in patriotic Magyar 
organizations. They lost income and property and were de- 
nied civil and human rights. 
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On March 19, 1944, German forces occupied Hungary. 
Wealthy Jews were imprisoned by the Magyar agencies and 
tortured to reveal where their property and possessions were. 
On April 27, 1944, all Jews were ordered to assemble in the 
three major synagogues; from there they were transferred to 
two brickwork factories on the outskirts of the city. Jews who 
escaped from Slovakia made strenuous efforts to return, along 
with some Hungarian Jews. Kosice was one of the centers of 
escape. There were 10,590 Jews in the brickworks, and sev- 
eral hundred in a ghetto in the city. On April 30, 1944, there 
were 13,253 Jews in Kosice; about 3,000 were not inhabitants 
of Kosice proper. On May 16, 1944, the deportation of the in- 
terned Jews to Auschwitz began. Some 15,707 Jews were de- 
ported. On October 15, 1944, the Nylas (Arrow Cross) fascist 
party took over the government in Hungary and established 
a reign of terror. 

Shortly after the liberation, a Jewish committee to assist 
the returning Jews was organized in Kosice, supported by un- 
RAA and later the Joint. A committee to manage the congre- 
gation’s affairs was also organized. This committee, with a few 
Orthodox on its staff, was criticized severely. The attempt to 
stamp the entire congregation Orthodox caused tension. For 
the High Holydays of 1945, an Orthodox and a Neolog syn- 
agogue were restored for prayer. A new hevra kaddisha was 
established and other Jewish institutions resurrected. Com- 
munal Jewish life was restored, and Kosice became the center 
of Jewish life for eastern Slovakia. 

In 1947 there were 2,542 Jews in Kosice. Zionist youth 
movements were revived, and Ha-Shomer ha-Zair established 
a home for future immigrants to Palestine. With the procla- 
mation of the State of Israel on May 14, 1948, the community 
began to feverishly collect money for Israel and recruit vol- 
unteers for the Israeli army. 

Between 1949 and 1950, more than 1,000 Jews left for 
Israel, and others emigrated overseas; consequently, the con- 
gregation was largely depleted. Other waves of emigration 
took place in 1964, 1968-1970, and after the Velvet Revolution 
of 1989. Following the Communist takeover of Czechoslovakia 
and the first wave of emigration, the Kosice community had 
to adjust to the new conditions. The yeshivah, founded in late 
1940, was closed. The major tasks of the community were to 
preserve the prayers in the synagogue, to supply kosher meat, 
and to provide children with basic Jewish education. A council 
existed, which had to be approved by the Communist authori- 
ties. The municipal authorities tried to stop the ritual slaugh- 
ter and to interfere with the activity of the kosher restaurant. 
Jewish informers plagued patrons of the restaurant and par- 
ticipants in the prayers. Occasionally tensions rose between 
the Federation of Jewish Religious Congregations, located in 
Bratislava, and the Kosice council. However, schooling con- 
tinued, Hanukkah and Purim parties for the children were 
held, and the Kosice congregation supplied at least minimal 
services for Jews of eastern Slovakia, where congregations no 
longer existed. For most of 1949-1989, a rabbi or a qualified 
replacement resided in Kosice. 
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The Jewish community was revitalized after 1989. It 
pulsed with social and cultural activity, the Zionist move- 
ment returned to the city, and it established close ties with 
Jewish organizations and with Israel. 

In 2005 there were 240 members in the congregation. 
There was a kosher restaurant. The congregation has pub- 
lished several books devoted to the Holocaust and the story 
of the congregation. A group of Israeli students study veteri- 
nary medicine at the local university. 


[Erich Kulka / Yeshayahu Jelinek (274 ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Enlen, in: Zeitschrift fuer die Geschichte 
der Juden in der Tschechoslowakei, 2 (1931/32), 279-91; 3 (1932/33), 
47-60; M. Lanyi and H. Proppern, Szlovenskoi zsidé hitkdzssegek 
térténete (1933), 11-90; Pinkas ha-Kehillot (1963), 26-30; J. Lévai, 
Abscheu und Grauen vor dem Genocid in der ganzen Welt (1968), 
355-6 and passim; R. Iltis (ed.), Die aussaeen unter Traenen mit 
Jubel werden sie ernten (1959), 157-61. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. 
Barkany and L. Dojc, Zidovské ndbozenské obce na Slovensku (1991), 
371-382; Y. Schlanger, The Story of the Jewish Community of Kosice 
(1991); A. Jurov and P. Salamon, Kosice a deportacie Zidov v roku 1944 
(1994). 


KOSICE, GYULA (Fernando Falik; 1924- ), Argentine 
sculptor. Born in Kosice, Czechoslovakia, he was taken to 
Buenos Aires in 1928 and became an Argentine citizen. Kosice 
published many works on the plastic arts. He was cofounder 
of the revues Arturo in 1944 and Invention in 1945. Kosice was 
one of the early promotors of abstract constructivism and ki- 
netic art in Latin America. In 1946 he founded the group “Art 
Madi.” From this time Kosice began to work in Plexiglas and 
to create sculpture in which light and movement became es- 
sential elements. In 1957, Kosice went to Paris where he had 
the first exhibition of hydraulic sculpture. In 1963 he orga- 
nized the exhibition “LArt Argentin Actuel” at the Museum 
of Modern Art in Paris, where an entire room was devoted 


to kinetic art. 
[Gunter Bohm] 


KOSINSKI, JERZY (1933-1991), U.S. novelist. Born the son 
of Mieczyslaw and Elzbieta Lewinkopf in Lodz, Poland, Ko- 
sinski’s early years were shaped under Hitler's regime. The 
only full biography (Jerzy Kosinski by James Park Sloan, 1996) 
reports that the Jewish family survived as Catholic “Kosins- 
kis,’ avoiding the camps. Postwar schooling resulted in two 
master’s degrees (social science and history) and notoriety as 
a photographer before Kosinski emigrated to the U.S. in 1957 
as a doctoral student. 

There, Kosinski soon attained success as a writer. Under 
the pseudonym Joseph Novak, he completed The Future Is 
Ours, Comrade (1960) and No Third Path (1962). After these 
non-fictional works, Kosinski coined the term “autofiction,” 
blurring the boundary between autobiography and literature, 
and confusing critics and interviewers. He wrote nine nov- 
els, two of which were revised and reissued. The Painted Bird 
(1965), banned in Poland, earned the Prix du Meilleur Livre 
Etranger in France and received public and critical acclaim. 
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Often claiming that portions were autobiographical, Kosinski 
also insisted that The Painted Bird was a work of fiction. It re- 
mains a classic of Holocaust literature, combining historical 
realities — not his own experience - with myth and fairy tales. 
Thereafter, Kosinski considered enduring themes: identity, 
technology, consumerism, sexuality, politics, and violence. His 
experiments with stylistic and narrative structures garnered 
both acclaim and criticism. Steps (1968) received the National 
Book Award and Being There (1970) was adapted by the author 
for a film, starring Peter Sellers (1979), which won the British 
Film Critics Award and an American Oscar. Other novels in- 
clude The Devil Tree (1973, rev. ed. 1981), Cockpit (1975), Blind 
Date (1977), Passion Play (1979), Pinball (1982), and The Her- 
mit of 69" Street (1988, rev. ed. 1991). A collection of his essays, 
Passing By (1992), was published after his death. 

As a writer and performer (as Zinoviev in Warren Be- 
atty’s film Reds (1981), the voice of Chaim Rumkowski in 
the documentary The Lodz Ghetto (1989), and a guest on TV 
talk shows), Kosinski continued to interest both European 
and American scholars/artists. Kosinski was president of the 
American chapter of PEN (poets, playwrights, publishers, es- 
sayists, and novelists), from 1973 to 1975, and served on United 
Nations committees. He received the B'rith Shalom Humani- 
tarian Freedom Award for his efforts in behalf of jailed writ- 
ers. Kosinski also obtained a Guggenheim Fellowship (1967) 
and taught writing at Princeton, Wesleyan, and Yale. Charges 
launched by the Village Voice in 1982 that Kosinski relied 
heavily on collaborators/ghost writers have been largely dis- 
missed by scholars, but the damage to his reputation was sig- 
nificant. He committed suicide in New York City, his home 
since 1957, in 1991. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B.T. Lupack (ed.), Critical Essays on Jerzy 
Kosinski (1998); J.P. Sloan, Jerzy Kosinski: A Biography (1996); W. Ev- 
erman, Jerzy Kosinski: The Literature of Violation (1991). 


[Mary Lazar (2"¢ ed.)] 


KOSMIN, BARRY (1946-_ ), British sociologist and demog- 
rapher. One of the best-known contemporary Jewish sociol- 
ogists and demographers, Kosmin was born in London and 
served as executive director of the Research Unit of the Board 
of Deputies of British Jews from 1974 to 1986. He then became 
a professor (1986-96) at the City University of New York be- 
fore becoming executive director of Jewish Policy Research, 
the successor body to the Institute of Jewish Affairs, which 
conducts research and undertakes policy studies about con- 
temporary Jewish life. Kosmin was director of the well-known 
1990 U.S. National Jewish Policy Survey and wrote extensively 
on Jewish demography, contemporary religious identity, and 


antisemitism. 
[William D. Rubinstein (2™ ed.)] 


KOSNER, EDWARD A. (1937- ), U.S. editor. New York- 
born and bred, Kosner graduated from the City College of 
New York, where he had also served as the campus correspon- 
dent of the New York Times. After graduation in 1958, Kosner 
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became a reporter for the New York Post, and later worked 
as a series writer and assistant city editor. In 1963 he joined 
Newsweek magazine as a national affairs writer, and over the 
next 16 years held all the top editorial positions, serving as 
editor from 1975 to 1979. During his tenure, Kosner wrote 
more than 20 cover stories on politics and urban affairs, and 
produced major projects, including “The Negro in America: 
What Must Be Done,’ “Poverty in America,’ and “Justice on 
Trial,” which won the Robert EF Kennedy Journalism award 
and the American Bar Association's Silver Gavel award. Kos- 
ner also directed Newsweek's award-winning coverage of the 
Watergate scandal, which resulted in more than 40 cover sto- 
ries. In 1980, Kosner became editor of New York magazine, 
and later held the titles of editor and publisher and editor 
and president. During 13 years at New York, the magazine set 
records in advertising and circulation and won four National 
Magazine Association awards. From 1993 to 1997 he was edi- 
tor in chief of Esquire magazine, but the magazine's circula- 
tion and advertising faltered during a weak economic period. 
He served as president of the American Society of Magazine 
Editors and was a long-time member of its board of directors. 
In November 1998, Kosner joined the staff of the Daily News 
of New York as Sunday editor and set about revamping that 
edition. In March 2000 Kosner became editor in chief of the 
paper, which became involved in a nasty fight for circulation 
and advertising revenue with New York City’s other princi- 
pal tabloid, the New York Post. During Kosner’s tenure the 
paper gave extensive coverage to the attack of September 11, 
the New York Mets-New York Yankees subway World Series, 
and published many exclusive investigative stories. The News 
was twice a finalist for the Pulitzer Prize. Kosner announced 
in July 2003 that he would be retiring when his contract with 
the News ended in March 2004, but he left the paper several 


months early. 
[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


KOSOV (Pol. Koséw), town in Ivano-Frankovsk (formerly 
Stanislavov) district, Ukraine; within Poland until 1772 when 
it passed to Austria; reverted to Poland between 1919 and 1939. 
Although Jews are mentioned in 1635, the organized commu- 
nity formed at the beginning of the 18" century. During the 
17308 “Israel b. Eliezer, the Ba’al Shem Tov, stayed in the vi- 
cinity of Kosov with his family. During the middle and the 
second half of the 18** century, *Nahman of Kosov, a disci- 
ple of the Baal Shem Tov, and *Baruch b. Abraham of Kosov 
(d. 1795) were active there. A branch of the hasidic dynasty of 
the Hager family was founded there during the last decade of 
the 18" century. The descendants of R. Jacob Koppel Hasid 
(d. 1787) served as rabbis of the town for 150 years: his son Me- 
nahem Mendel between 1790 and 1827; his son Hayyim, until 
1854; Jacob Samson until 1880; his son Moses, until 1925; and 
Hayyim, who perished in the Holocaust in 1942. According to 
the census of 1764, the community of Kosov (including villag- 
ers from the surrounding area) numbered 343 families. They 
earned their livelihood in small trade, forestry, crafts, trans- 
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portation, tailoring, and the leasing of inns. During the 19 
century the Jews of Kosov also traded in cereals (particularly 
from Bukovina) and livestock, and were occupied in crafts 
such as carpentry, locksmithery, wood-carving, and carpet 
weaving. In 1847 Hasidim from Kosov built a synagogue in 
Safed. The community numbered 2,179 persons (78% of the 
total population) in 1880, 2,563 (82%) in 1900, 2,950 (53%) in 
1910, and 2,166 (51%) in 1921. A vocational school was estab- 
lished in the town in 1898 with the assistance of the fund of 
Baron Maurice de *Hirsch. The local Agudat Zion, organized 
in 1898, established the Safah Berurah Hebrew school in 1909. 
In 1928, 40 carpet weavers formed a cooperative. A Jewish co- 
operative bank was founded in the town in 1929. All Zionist 
parties were active in the interwar period. A fortnightly news- 
paper, Kosover Shtime, was published there between 1934 and 
1936. Half of the members of the municipal council elected in 
1928 were Jews. In 1929 Jacob Gertner was elected as mayor. He 
resigned in 1934 as a result of government pressure. A railway 
that reached the town added tourism (Carpathian foothills) 
to the Jewish livehoods. 

After the outbreak of World War 11 many Jews from west- 
ern Poland took refuge in Kosov, and the Jewish population 
had increased to 4,000 by 1941. Under Soviet rule (1939-41) the 
community institutions and political parties were disbanded. 
The widely known local carpet industry largely ceased. 


[Arthur Cygielman] 


Holocaust Period 

When the war between Germany and the Soviet Union broke 
out in June 1941, small groups of young Jews joined the re- 
treating Soviet army and later fought against the Germans. 
Kosov was captured by the Hungarian Axis forces in early 
July. A local Jewish emergency committee was set up com- 
prising the community leaders who had been active before 
September 1939. Acting under and in conjunction with the 
Hungarian military administration, it prevented groups of 
Ukrainian nationalists from attacking Jews and Jewish prop- 
erty. Jewish refugees from Subcarpathian Ruthenia, recently 
annexed by Hungary, who were not recognized as Hungar- 
ian citizens, sought shelter in Kosov, and the committee, with 
the cooperation of the local Jews, gave them assistance and 
medical care. In September 1941 the Germans took over the 
town’s administration. In an Aktion on Oct. 16-17, 2,200 Jews, 
about half of the community, were taken to the hill behind 
the Moskalowka bridge and murdered. That winter the Jews 
struggled against starvation and epidemics. The Judenrat es- 
tablished soup kitchens and other aid. On April 24, 1942, 600 
Jews without working papers were sent to Kolomyya. As the 
extermination campaign heightened, more attempts were 
made by Jews to cross the border to Romania. In early May 
1942 a ghetto was established. On Sept. 7, 1942, another Aktion 
was carried out. The Jews were rounded up in the square and 
the German and Ukrainian police searched the houses and 
killed about 150 persons who had disobeyed the order to as- 
semble. About 600 Jews were marched to Kolomyya and from 
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there sent to *Belzec death camp. A number of able-bodied 
men were sent to the Janowska Street camp in Lvov. Only a 
few persons managed to go into hiding. On Sept. 28, 1942, the 
Germans announced that persons in hiding could now come 
out and remain, but all those who appeared were killed. On 
Nov. 4, 1942, the last suvivors of the Kosov community were 
sent to Kolomyya and the city was declared judenrein. In the 
following months the Germans and Ukrainians continued 
to track down and murder Jews who had taken refuge in the 


forests and in the city. ak 
Aharon Weiss 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Kressel and L. Olitsky (eds.), Sefer Kosov 
(1964); B. Wasiutynski, Ludnos¢ zydowska w Polsce w wiekach x1x i 
XX (1930), 101, 122, 148, 154, 157; I. Alfasi, Tiferet she-ba-Malkhut (Beit 
Kosov-Vizhnitz; 1961). 


KOSOVA HORA (Ger. Amschelberg), small town in central 
Bohemia. In 1570 two Jews were mentioned in Kosova Hora. 
By 1724 there were 22 families there, who were increased to 
44 by the *Familiants Law of 1726. Twenty-one Jewish houses 
were recorded in 1781. The community comprised half of the 
town in 1870, when it numbered almost 400 persons. The 
number fell from 268 (31% of the total population) in 1876 to 
only 32 (4%) in 1931. In the 19 century Kosova was a prosper- 
ous community, and many of its members were leaseholders 
in the surrounding district. In the stories of Vojtech *Rak- 
ous, Kosova Hora represents the affluent society, in contrast 
to his heroes, who were mainly poor village Jews. However, 
during the 19 century the Jews were increasingly attracted 
to the large cities. Consequently the Jewish congregation was 
abolished c. 1893, and its members joined the nearby Sedlcany 
religious congregation. The synagogue, built in 1741 after a 
fire, and the cemetery, containing gravestones from the same 
date, were in existence in 1970. Many Jewish families named 
Amschelberg, after this community, changed their names to 
the German surnames Amman, Ahrens, etc. Under Nazi oc- 
cupation the community was annihilated. A few Jews lived in 
the town after the war. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Rokycana, in: cesko-Zidovsky kalendaf, 51 
(1932/33), 91, 105; R. Rosenzweig, in: Zeitschrift fuer die Geschichte der 
Juden in der Tschechoslowakei, 3 (1933), 61-71; M. Loewy, Amschel- 


berger Jugenderinnerungen (1909). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Fiedler, 
Jewish Sights of Bohemia and Moravia (1991), 98-99. 


[Jan Herman] 


KOSSOFF, DAVID (1919-2005), British actor. Kossoff started 
as an interior designer and studied for the stage privately. He 
performed in shows in the London shelters and for the troops 
during World War 11. His first professional appearance was at 
the Unity Theater, London. Kossoff then became a film actor, 
typically playing stage Central Europeans, such as Professor 
Kokinitz in The Mouse That Roared (1959). He subsequently 
gained a reputation for his manner of telling, with modern 
emphasis, Bible stories for children on radio and television. 
He played in The Bespoke Overcoat (1953), Tobias and the An- 
gel (1953), and The World of Sholem Aleichem (1955). Kossoft 
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KOSSUTH, LAJOS 


became a well-known anti-drug campaigner after a son died 


of drug abuse. 
[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 


KOSSOFF, LEON (1926-_), English painter. Born in London, 
Kossoff studied art under David Bomberg. Kossoff taught at 
the Royal College of Art, London, and St. Martin's School of 
Art. His portraits are treated with a deeply sympathetic point 
of view. His style is clearly expressionistic and emotional. His 
work has attracted much interest and he has been the subject 
of several studies. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Moorehouse (ed.), Leon Kossoff 
(1996); Leon Kossoff: Paintings From a Decade, 1970-1980 (1981). 


KOSSOVSKI, VLADIMIR (pseudonym of Nahum Mendel 
Levinsohn; 1867-1941), most outstanding theorist and pub- 
licist among the early leaders of the *Bund, born in Dvinsk 
(Daugavpils), Latvia. His father, a wealthy and educated busi- 
nessman, came from a rabbinical family. While a student at 
the secondary school in Kovno, Kossovski joined a revolu- 
tionary circle influenced by the Narodnaya Volya, the Rus- 
sian terrorist organization. While being hunted by the police, 
he wandered through various cities. From about 1895 he was 
in Vilna and active in the group of Jewish Social Democrats, 
supporting himself by tutoring. Kossovski subsequently par- 
ticipated in founding the Bund (September 1897) and was 
elected a member of its first central committee. For several 
years he edited its principal organs (Arbeiter Shtime), and 
wrote a number of its publications. Imprisoned for a time for 
revolutionary activities, he escaped from Russia in 1900. He 
subsequently served as a member of the Committee Abroad 
of the Bund. Kossovski played a decisive part in publicizing 
the Bund’s right to exist, opposing the Polish Socialist Party 
(pps) and the Iskra group in the Russian Social Democratic 
Party by challenging their demands for Jewish assimilation. 
A leading proponent of the Bund’s program of national-cul- 
tural autonomy, Kossovski opposed the idea of “neutralism,” 
then predominating in Bundist circles, concerning the future 
of the Jewish people. In 1905 he returned to Russia and was 
editor-in-chief of the Bunds’ organ, Folkstsaytung. In 1911 he 
became associated with Zukunft, the socialist periodical in 
New York, and continued to write in the Bundist and inter- 
national socialist publications. From 1920 he lived in Switzer- 
land, later moving to Berlin. In 1930 he settled in Warsaw and 
again worked for the Folkstsaytung. During World War 11 he 
managed to evade the German invasion of Warsaw in 1939, 
and imprisonment by the Soviets, and in 1941 reached New 
York, where he soon passed away. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Doyres Bundistn, 1 (1956), 66-67. 
[Moshe Mishkinsky] 


°KOSSUTH, LAJOS (1802-1894), Hungarian statesman and 
patriot who headed the struggle for Hungarian independence 
from Austria. After the outbreak of the 1848 Revolution he be- 
came minister of finance in the revolutionary government and 
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KOSTELANETZ, ANDRE 


president of the committee of national defense. Subsequently 
he was elected regent. 

Kossuth favored the cause of Jewish emancipation in 
Hungary, although he held that the Jews were not yet ready 
for equality. With the outbreak of the Revolution, the question 
of Jewish equality came up for discussion in the national as- 
sembly, but Kossuth declared the times inopportune. In refer- 
ence to the anti-Jewish riots which had broken out in several 
places, he declared that “legislation on the Jewish question 
now would be equivalent to delivering many of them up to 
the wrath of their enemies.” Only with the final collapse of the 
struggle, and the withdrawal of the revolutionary government 
to Szeged, was the proposed legislation granting equality to 
the Jews passed, strongly influenced by the part taken by Jews 
in the struggle and the heroism they had displayed. After the 
Hapsburg reversal Kossuth left Hungary never to return. 

While in exile Kossuth made two important declarations 
regarding Jewish matters. During the *Tisza-Eszlar blood li- 
bel in 1882 he came out strongly against the nonsensical ac- 
cusations, and during the struggle for legislation conferring 
religious equality on the Jews, he influenced the opposition 
Hungarian Independence Party in favor of supporting the 
proposed law. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Marczali, in: IMIT, 55 (1933), 89-97; B. 


Bernstein, A negyvennyolcas magyar szabadsdgharc és a zsidok (19392), 
30-31, 70, 120; I. Einhorn, Die Revolution und die Juden in Ungarn 


(1851). 


KOSTELANETZ, ANDRE (1901-1980), conductor, pianist, 
and composer. Born in St. Petersburg, Russia, Kostelanetz 
gave his first piano recital at the age of five. In 1920 he be- 
came assistant conductor and choirmaster of the Petrograd 
Grand Opera. He left Russia for the United States in 1922, and 
served as an operatic coach and accompanist. Later, Kostelan- 
etz entered commercial broadcasting, and from 1931 became 
renowned for his arrangements of light classical and popular 
compositions, performed by his own orchestra. He married 
the soprano Lily Pons. 


°KOSTOMAROV, NIKOLAI IVANOVICH (1817-1885), 
historian, writer, and one of the founders of Ukrainian na- 
tionalism. Professor of Russian history in Kiev and St. Peters- 
burg, he edited the monthly Osnova (1861-62), in which he 
discussed the national problems of the Ukraine, including the 
Jewish problem. Although in favor of granting civic rights to 
the Jews, he attacked their attitude of separatism toward the 
Christians and their supposed domination of entire branches 
of the economy and public services, concluding “rights should 
be granted to the Jews, but the Christians should be encour- 
aged in their economic struggle so that they will be capable 
of regaining those positions which the Jews have seized.” In 
his research on Ukrainian history, and in particular on the 
*Chmielnicki revolt (1648), Kostomarov emphasized the role 
of the Jews, alleging that they had not only leased the estates 
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of the Polish landowners but also the Orthodox churches, 
imposed taxes on the baptism of children, etc., thus arousing 
the anger of the Ukrainian masses. He appeared as an “expert” 
at the blood libel trial of *Saratov (1853), and in his histori- 
cal articles he left open the question of the truth of such ac- 
cusations. Kostomarov’s works had a great influence on the 
development of the Ukrainian nationalist movement and its 
attitude toward the Jews. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ukrayinski Pismennyky, 2 (1963), 464-89 
(extensive bibliography); L.K. Polukhin, Formuvannya istorychnykh 
poglyadiv M.I. Kostomarova (1959); YE, 9 (c. 1910), 788-9. 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


KOSZEG (Ger. Guens), town in W. Hungary, near the Aus- 
trian border. In 1395 King Sigismund authorized the owner 
of the castle in Készeg to admit Jews to the town. During 
the battle against the Turks in 1532, the Jews were apparently 
compelled to flee from Készeg. At the time of the revolt of 
Count Rakoczi in the 17 century, the whole town was de- 
stroyed by fire and Jews did not return to the rebuilt town un- 
til early in the 18" century. The first to attempt to settle was 
M. Schlesinger (1735-37). When endeavors by the townspeo- 
ple were made to expel him, he appealed to the king, who is- 
sued a decision in his favor. A descendant of this family was 
Akiva *Eger, who added the name of the town - Guens - to 
his name. Previously under the jurisdiction of the Rechnitz 
(Rohonc) community, the K6szeg community became inde- 
pendent in 1821. Jews contributed to the development of the 
town, especially the philanthropist, Philipp Schey, who fi- 
nanced the building of the synagogue in 1860. There was a 
yeshivah in K6észeg from 1835 to 1881. Prominent rabbis were 
Jacob Gruenwald (until 1862), Markus Wiener (1892-1915), 
and the last rabbi, Isaac Linksz (1923-44), who was deported 
with the members of his community in the Holocaust. The 
Jewish population numbered 50 in 1789, 91 in 1840 (1.4% of 
the total), 266 in 1910 (3.2%), 131 in 1930 (1.5%), and 109 in 
1941 (1.1%). 


Holocaust Period 

From 1940 the Jewish men were conscripted into forced labor 
groups. After the German occupation (March 19, 1944), the 
Jews were first confined in a narrow ghetto (May 14, 1944), and 
later were forced to lodge in an open barn. On June 18 all were 
transported to the central ghetto of the region, in the town 
of *Szombathely. There they were tortured to induce them to 
hand over their property. The 117 Jews from Készeg were de- 
ported to *Auschwitz on July 4, 1944; only 15 returned. Under 
the regime of the Fascist *Arrow Cross Party, a labor camp 
was set up outside the town in which 5,000 Jews, including 
women who had been brought there on a death march, were 
imprisoned. By March 1945 some 3,000 Jews had died of hun- 
ger, disease, or torture, or had been executed. The survivors 
were then marched to *Mauthausen and Wells; those who were 
unable to walk were either gassed or shot. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: PK; MHJ, 8 (1965); 10 (1968); 12 (1969), in- 
dex locorum; Magyar Zsidé Lexikon (1929); Uj Elet, 24:15 (1969); S. 
Scheiber, Héber kodexmaradvanyok magyarorszdgi kétéstablakban 
(1969), 80-84, incl. bibl. notes; J. Hazi, in: Vasi Szemle, 24 (1970). 


[Laszlo Harsanyi] 


KOTARBINSKA, JANINA (b. Dina Sztejnbarg; 1901-1997), 
Polish philosopher. Kotarbinska was born in Warsaw, and at 
Warsaw University became the closest pupil of the foremost 
Polish philosopher, Tadeusz Kotarbinski, whom she married 
after World War 11. In prewar Poland she was one of the few 
Jewish scholars to obtain even a modest academic post; in 
1934 she received the status of a privatdocent and worked as 
a senior assistant in the philosophy department at Warsaw 
University. Her prewar work was devoted to the methodol- 
ogy of empirical sciences, her main published study dealing 
with the problem of indeterminism in physics, biology, and the 
humanities (1932-33). She survived both the German prison 
in Warsaw and Auschwitz. Immediately after the war she was 
appointed associate - and eventually full - professor of logic 
and methodology of science at Warsaw. Her later work was 
devoted mainly to the theory of definition, especially ostensive 
definition, and to semantics, in which she made an extensive 
study of the concept of sign. During the 1960s she served as 
dean of the Faculty of Humanities and chairman of the De- 
partment of Logic at Warsaw University. 


[Edward I.J. Poznanski] 


KOTIK, YEKHESKL (Ezekiel; 1847-1921), Yiddish au- 
thor. Born in Kamieniec Litewski (Kamenets-Litovsk), near 
Grodno, Belorussia, of a prosperous hasidic family, Kotik set- 
tled in Kiev in his late twenties and fled to Warsaw after the 
1881 pogroms. There he founded a kheyder (*heder) and later 
opened a coffeehouse which became a rendezvous of Jewish 
writers and labor activists. A lifelong communal worker, Kotik 
founded numerous welfare societies. In the Haskalah tradi- 
tion, he published brochures in Hebrew and Yiddish, among 
them a plan whereby tenants could become home owners 
(Di Lokatoren mit di Virtslayt (“The Tenants and the Land- 
lords,’ 1909). Kotik’s fame rests on his two-volume memoirs, 
Mayne Zikhroynes (“My Memories,’ Warsaw 1913-14; Berlin 
1922), in which he describes numerous facets of 19'?-century 
Russian Jewish daily life (mainly in and around Kamieniec, 
but in the second volume also in Kiev and Moscow). These 
are important not only as social history (his descriptions of 
hasidic life are especially noteworthy), but as a significant 
contribution to Yiddish letters. Kotik’s impact on *Sholem 
Aleichem may be seen not only in that writer’s letters to Ko- 
tik but in his use of Kotik as a character in the last series of 
Menakhm Mendl. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Filologishe Shriftn, 3 (1929), 152-71 [Sholem 
Aleykhem’s letters to Kotik]; Reyzn, Leksikon, 3 (1929), 424-6; Ch. 
Shmeruk, in: Di Goldene Keyt, 56 (1966), 22-55. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
PHY: LNYL, 8 (1981), 44; D. Assaf (ed.), Journey to a Nineteenth-Cen- 
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tury Shtetl (2002) (= Mayne Zikhroynes, vol. 1); D. Assaf (ed.), Ma she- 
Rati (1999) and Na ve-Nad (2005) [= Mayne Zikhroynes, vols. 1-2] 


[Leonard Prager] 


KOTLER, AARON (1892-1962), prominent yeshivah head. 
A descendant of renowned rabbis, he received his early edu- 
cation from his father R. Shneur Zalman Pines, the rabbi of 
Sislowitz, and from R. Zalman Sender Shapiro of Krinik, to 
whose yeshivah he was admitted before he reached the age 
of 13 since he possessed exceptional talents. At 14 he entered 
the Slobodka yeshivah and soon gained prominence as one 
of its most outstanding students. He married the daughter of 
R. Isser Zalman *Meltzer, head of the yeshivah Ez Hayyim in 
Slutsk, and became his assistant (1914). After the yeshivah’s 
forced transfer to Kletsk (1921) and his father-in-law’s im- 
migration to Erez Israel, Kotler directed the yeshivah for 20 
years. Kotler’s original teaching methods attracted many stu- 
dents from all over the world. He also distinguished himself 
as a forceful communal leader, particularly in the sphere of 
Jewish education, becoming one of the pillars of *Agudat Israel 
in this area. On a visit to the U.S. on behalf of his yeshivah, 
he established an institute of higher rabbinical learning at 
Spring Valley, New York. During World War 11 Kotler fled 
with a number of his students from country to country, fi- 
nally reaching Japan. Kotler went to the U.S., where he estab- 
lished the Va’'ad Hazzalah (Rescue Committee) of the Agudat 
ha-Rabbanim in aid of the war refugees. Kotler established in 
Lakewood, New Jersey, the Beth Medrash Govoha, a school 
for advanced, nonprofessional talmudic study, with an enroll- 
ment of ten students, which grew to 250 students at his death. 
Its name was changed to the Rabbi Aaron Kotler Institute for 
Advanced Studies in 1964. Kotler became president of the 
Supreme Council of Agudat Israel in 1954 and held this post 
until his death. He was the leader of the right-wing, yeshivah- 
based American independent Orthodoxy, a member of the 
presidium of the Union of Orthodox Rabbis, and a founder of 
Israel's independent Orthodox (Hinnukh Azma’i) educational 
system. On his father-in-law’s death, Kotler was nominally ap- 
pointed his successor as head of the Ez Hayyim yeshivah in 
Jerusalem. His responsibilities in the United States, however, 
permitted him to pay only occasional visits there which be- 
came major events for the scholars of Jerusalem. Kotler died 
in the United States and was buried in Jerusalem. He was suc- 
ceeded at Lakewood by his son Shneur. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: O.Z. Rand, Toledot Anshei Shem (1950), 109; 
O. Feuchtwanger, Righteous Lives (1965), 122 ff. J.D. Kamzon (ed.), 


Yahadut Lita (1959), 235. 
[Mordechai Hacohen] 


KOTOVSKOYE, Russian rural settlement, Odessa district. It 
was founded as a Jewish colony in the early 1920s and had 100 
farms and 485 persons in 1929. There was a Yiddish school. The 
few Jews who remained under German occupation in August 
1941 were probably killed. 
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KOTOVSKOYE 


KOTOVSKOYE (Rom. Hancesti; until 1944 called in Russian 
Gancheshty), a small town 18 mi. (36 km.) S.W. of Kishinev 
(Chisinau), in Bessarabia, Moldova. Kotovskoye developed 
from a village into a town during the first half of the 19" cen- 
tury as a result of the settlement of the Jews who then came in 
large numbers to Bessarabia. In 1847, 372 Jews were registered 
in Kotovskoye, and in 1897 the Jewish population numbered 
2,228 (44% of the total). The Jews were mainly merchants but 
also engaged in crafts and some in agriculture. Of the 390 
members registered in the local loan society in 1925, 203 were 
merchants, 94 artisans, and 21 farmers. There were 1,521 Jews 
living in Kotovskoye (24% of the total) in 1930. 

[Eliyahu Feldman] 


Holocaust Period 
When the war broke out in June 1941, German and Romanian 
forces advanced toward Kishinev along two axes, one passing 
through Sculeni (Skulyany) and the other through Kotovs- 
koye. In both places the Jewish population was slaughtered 
and not a single Jew appears to have escaped. 

[Jean Ancel] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Carp, Cartea Neagra, 3 (1947), 36. 


KOTSK, MENAHEM MENDEL (Morgenstern) OF (1787- 
1859), one of the outstanding and most original leaders of the 
hasidic movement. Menahem Mendel was born in Bilgoraj, 
Poland, to a rabbinic family. After his marriage he was exposed 
to Hasidism and traveled to Lublin to see R. *Jacob Isaac ha- 
Hozeh but only when he met R. Jacob Isaac (“The Holy Jew”) 
of *Przysucha (Pshishka), did he know that he had found him- 
self a rebbe. After R. Jacob Isaac’s death in 1814, he followed R. 
*Simhah Bunem of Przysucha until his death (1827). An elite 
group of R. Simhah Bunem’s hasidim accepted R. Menahem 
Mendel as a rebbe. He moved to Tomaszow with his follow- 
ers, who left their families to live in a commune, led by him 
in the search for perfection in his extreme, intensive way. His 
contempt for conventions, social or religious, was more radi- 
cal than his teachers’ and it showed itself bluntly in the behav- 
ior of his hasidim. The hostility toward him grew and so too 
the number of those who where attracted to him. After two 
years he moved to Kotsk, gradually becoming more and more 
saturnine and remote from his disciples. Disagreeing with R. 
Menahem Mendel’s approach, his disciple and old friend R. 
Mordecai Joseph of Izbica left Kotsk to establish an alternative 
leadership as the dispute between them broke out dramati- 
cally on Simhat Torah 1839. R. Mordecai Joseph, who taught 
the complexity of the God’s demands, and who was support- 
ive in his relations with his disciples, challenged R. Menahem 
Mendel’s absolute truth and his harshness toward his follow- 
ers. Soon after, he closeted himself in a room next to the bet 
midrash, rarely leaving it for the last 20 years of his life. Only 
his family and a small number of disciples were allowed to en- 
ter. When he did enter the bet midrash he terrified those who 
saw him by his mere appearance. Before his death he made 
sure that all of his writings had been destroyed. 
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His prominent disciples, who faithfully followed him 
until his death, were R. Isaac Meir Alter, his brother-in-law, 
who became the rebbe of Gur after his death, his son-in-law 
R. Abraham Bornstein, who was to become the rebbe of *So- 
chaczew, and R. *Hanokh of Aleksandrow, who succeeded R. 
Isaac Meir Alter after his death. 


Teachings 

R. Menahem Mendel’ originality as well as his influence and 
legendary place in the hasidic tradition should be attributed 
to his singular personality and to the way Pshishka’s heritage 
was refracted through the prism of his unique character. In 
his intense life he expressed his great teachers’ ideas as he 
carried them to extremes. He exemplified the well-known 
phenomenon of religious innovation embodied more in the 
very life of the person behind it than in the originality of his 
thought. 

He had a strong, charismatic personality which was 
feared yet admired by his disciples. The main idea of his re- 
ligiosity was the sincere quest for truth. This idea was well 
founded in the teachings of “the Holy Jew” and R. Simhah 
Bunem, but R. Menahem Mendel gave it a different shade. 
The demands on the individual became total. He searched 
for the source of religiosity, striving persistently for the pure 
origins of the religious movement before its contamination 
by social conventions and the petty interests of everyday life. 
His laconic style is strongly connected to a striving for depth 
rooted in simplicity. 

A dark skeptical tone characterizes his search for truth. 
For a short period, when he began leading his disciples in To- 
maszow, he was more optimistic, but as time passed he rec- 
ognized his loneliness, as there were very few who could bear 
the burden he demanded. His pessimistic approach is of one 
who is aware of the infinite chasm between godly demands 
and human abilities, but at the same time had deep-seated 
beliefs that created a strong sense of tragic duty to overcome 
what cannot be overcome. Recognizing how little human be- 
ings can achieve, and understanding the effort demanded in 
any true achievement, he understood that the value of one’s 
deeds is related to one’s effort and not to one’s spiritual level. 
He believed that by the very performance of the mitzvot one 
could elevate oneself far beyond one’s spiritual level. The sin- 
cere person should see himself as one who did not achieve 
anything, making the pretentious person despicable. Thus, R. 
Menahem Mendel’s profound seriousness went hand in hand 
with disregard for himself, and for others. 

The burdensome duty of bridging the chasm between 
man and God is above all a human responsibility. The way to 
God is not to be found in mystical speculation but rather in 
purifying one’s intentions so that they bear no false echoes. 
Menahem Mendel’s frame of reference was mainly the tal- 
mudic literature, as its prosaic nature suited the task that he 
had set for himself, seeing in the study of Torah the primary 
vehicle for getting closer to God. Unlike “the Holy Jew,” his 
ascetic nature was not a mystical ecstatic one. His asceticism 
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derived from the demand to give up anything that keeps a per- 
son from being attuned to his true self, which was the reason 
for his condemnation of social institutions, especially money 
and status. 

God’s way is hard and involves effort and suffering. Ac- 
cordingly R. Menahem Mendel understood that the role of 
the rebbe is to help his followers meet the challenge, merci- 
lessly exposing any hint of falsehood. The ultimate demand 
cannot be alleviated since there is no possible compromise 
with the truth. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y.K.K. Rakatz, Siah Sarfei Kodesh (1913-32); 
E.Z. Zigelman, Ohel Torah (1919); M. Arten, Emet ve-Emunah (1940); 
A. Marcus, Ha-Hasidut (1980), index; J. Weiss, “Antologyah Kozka’it? 
in: Haaretz (Aug. 10, 1945); A.Z. Eshcoly, Ha-Hasidut be-Polin (2000), 
89-106; R. Mahler, Ha-Hasidut ve-ha-Haskalah (1961), index; M. 
Orian, Seneh Boer be-Kotsk (1962); M. Buber, Or ha-Ganuz (1965), 
56-59, 428-44; A.J. Heschel, Kotsk (1973); Yaakov Levinger, in: Tar- 
biz, 55 (1986), 109-35, 413-31; M.M. Faierstein, All Is in the Hands of 


Heaven (1989), 89-98. 
[Yehuda Ben-Dor (24 ed.)] 


KOTSUJI, SETSUZO (Abraham; 1899-1973), Japanese He- 
braist. Kotsuji was born in Kyoto, Japan, into a family claim- 
ing descent from a long line of Shinto priests. Converted to 
Christianity when a youngster, he attended the American 
Presbyterian College in Tokyo from 1916 to 1923. After serv- 
ing as a minister for several years, he went to the United States 
in 1927 and studied at Auburn Theological Seminary in New 
York and then at the Pacific School of Religion in Berkeley, 
California. There he received his B.D. degree in 1931. His thesis, 
“The Origin and Evolution of the Semitic Alphabet,’ was pub- 
lished several years later in Tokyo. Returning to his homeland, 
he taught the Old Testament and Hebrew at the Theological 
Seminary of Aoyama Gakuin University. In 1937 he wrote a 
Hebrew grammar and for a brief while struggled to organize 
the Institute of Biblical Research in Tokyo. Shortly before Ja- 
pan’s involvement in World War 11, Kotsuji exerted himself in 
assisting numerous East European Jews who found temporary 
haven in Kobe. In his volume, Yudaya-jin no Sugata (1943), he 
sought to familiarize his countrymen with the history and life 
of the Jewish people. Kotsuji continued his Hebraic and bib- 
lical studies in the postwar period, and in 1959 journeyed to 
Israel where taking the name Abraham, he formally became 
a Jew. In the next few years he lectured before Jewish audi- 
ences in the United States. In his autobiography, From Tokyo 
to Jerusalem (New York, 1964), Kotsuji recounted the central 
theme of his life - the quest for spiritual satisfaction, which 


he ultimately found in Judaism. 
[Hyman Kublin] 


KOTTLER, MOSES (c. 1892-1977), South African sculp- 
tor. Born in Joniskis, Lithuania, probably in 1892 but possi- 
bly up to four years later, Kottler went to South Africa in 1912 
and except for a period of study in Europe and Jerusalem 
after World War 1, spent the rest of his life there. Kottler’s 
qualities, among them a vein of poetic simplicity, were ap- 
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parent in his early portraiture and modeling. His life-size 
wood carving, Meidjie, a portrayal of girlhood, marked the 
beginning of his reputation. His bronze group of Sir Quen- 
tin Brand and Sir Pierre van Ryneveld, commemorating their 
flight from London to Cape Town in 1920, is at the Johan- 
nesburg airport. His architectural figures for the Johannes- 
burg Public Library aroused controversy but won acceptance 
for their monumental strength. Still more acute controversy 
followed the installation of his nude group at the Popula- 
tion Register Building in Pretoria and led to its removal. 
Kottler was also commissioned to provide ornamental sculp- 
ture for Johannesburg mining houses and in 1967 to do a 
war memorial for the University of the Witwatersrand, Jo- 
hannesburg. Kottler’s many portraits include busts of Smuts 
and the shah of Persia. He was often inspired by biblical 
subjects, such as Jacob and the Angel, and David and the 
Shunammite. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Berman, Arts and Artists of South 


Africa (1993). 
[Lewis Sowden] 


KOUCHNER, BERNARD (1939—_), French humanitarian. 
Born in Avignon, the son of a doctor, Kouchner qualified as a 
physician and specialized in digestive endoscopy. From 1968, 
he was sent on specialized missions to many parts of the Third 
World. In 1971, he founded the organization “Doctors without 
Frontiers” which he headed until 1979 and which sent doc- 
tors and nurses to disaster areas throughout the world, and in 
1980 founded “Doctors of the World” which he headed until 
1988. He also originated the “Boat for Vietnam” project which 
brought succor and hospitalization to thousands of refugees in 
the China Seas area. Other projects in which he was involved 
included “A plane for Salvadorian refugees” and “International 
Committee against Piracy.” 

He was secretary of state in the Ministry of Social Affairs 
and Employment in the first government of Michel Rocard; 
in 1988 he was appointed secretary of state for humanitar- 
ian action in the Prime Minister’s Office; in 1991, secretary of 
state in the Foreign Ministry; and in 1992-93 was minister of 
health and humanitarian action in the Socialist government. 
Asa minister, he was personally involved in the operations to 
aid the victims of the wars in Yugoslavia (flying into besieged 
Dubrovnik to negotiate the cessation of its destruction), So- 
malia, and Kurdistan. He achieved an international reputation 
for his bold initiatives, and his view of “the right of interven- 
tion” of the international community in humanitarian matters 
was approved by a uN decision. 

Kouchner is the author of many books, among them Le 
devoir d’ingérence and Le Malheur des Autres, and has received 
many awards including the Prix Europa for his activities on 


behalf of human rights. 
[Gideon Kouts] 


KOUFAX, SANDY (Sanford Braun; 1935— _), U.S. baseball 
player, one of the greatest pitchers in its history, and with 
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Hank *Greenberg one of only two Jewish players elected to 
the Baseball Hall of Fame. Koufax was born in the Borough 
Park section of Brooklyn to Jack Braun, a salesman, and Ev- 
elyn (Lichtenstein), a cpa. His parents divorced when he was 
three. When he was nine, his mother married Irving Koufax, a 
neighborhood lawyer, and though Irving never legally adopted 
Koufax, his stepson always referred to Irving as his father, and 
took his last name. After graduating Lafayette High School, 
Koufax accepted a basketball scholarship to the University of 
Cincinnati in the fall of 1953, and averaged 9.7 points on the 
12-2 freshman team. Koufax then joined the varsity baseball 
team, and on December 14, 1954, two weeks before his 19*» 
birthday, signed with his hometown Brooklyn Dodgers as a 
$14,000 bonus baby. 

Koufax made his debut on June 24, 1955, and played with 
the Dodgers from 1955 to 1966, first in Brooklyn and then Los 
Angeles. His first seven years were ordinary, with a wild fast- 
ball resulting in a 54-53 record. In 1961, Koufax went 18-13 and 
led the NL in strikeouts with 269, breaking by two the 58-year- 
old Nt record in a remarkable 255 innings. 

But beginning in 1962, when the team moved to spa- 
cious Dodger Stadium, Koufax put together what some con- 
sider the most dominant five-year stretch in history: a 111-34 
record while leading the National League in ERA all five years. 
Along the way, Koufax tied the then-Mt record by striking out 
18 players in nine innings on April 24, 1962; pitched a no-hitter 
each season from 1962 to 1965, the first major leaguer to pitch 
more than three no-hitters, with the last one a 1-0 perfect game 
against the Cubs on September 9, 1965; struck out 382 batters in 
1965 to set a ML record, as well as going 26-8 with a 2.04 ERA, 
eight shutouts, 27 complete games, and setting the ML record 
for most innings pitched (323) without hitting a batter; and led 
the Dodgers to pennants in 1963, 1965, and 1966, winning the 
NL Cy Young Award each of the years as well as the Mvp in 1963 
following his 25-5 season. Koufax led the league in wins three 
times, strikeouts four times, shutouts three times, and in 57 
innings in eight World Series games he posted a 0.95 ERA. He 
won the first game of the 1963 World Series while striking out 
15 Yankees, then the World Series record, and won the fourth 
game as well, earning him the World Series mvp. 

In 1965, the first game of the World Series fell on Yom 
Kippur, a day on which Koufax never pitched. As *Greenberg 
had done 31 years before, Koufax instead went to synagogue, 
emerging as the Jewish sports icon. “By refusing to pitch, Kou- 
fax defined himself as a man of principle who placed faith 
above craft,’ Jane Leavy wrote in her biography of Koufax. “He 
became inextricably linked with the American Jewish experi- 
ence. As John Goodman put it in the movie The Big Lebowski: 
“Three thousand years of beautiful tradition - from Moses to 
Sandy Koufax.” Koufax pitched the next day and lost, but he 
shut out the Minnesota Twins in Games 5 and 7 - the last game 
on two days’ rest - giving the Dodgers the Series and Koufax 
his second World Series Mvp. 

Arthritis forced Koufax into premature retirement at 
the end of the 1966 season while still at his peak. In a 12-sea- 
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son career, Koufax compiled a 165-87 record with a 2.76 ERA, 
2,396 strikeouts in 2,324% innings, 167 complete games, 40 
shutouts, was selected to seven All-Star teams, and is fifth all- 
time in strikeouts per nine innings pitched (9.28). In 1972 at 
age 36, Koufax became the youngest player voted into the Hall 
of Fame. He wrote his autobiography Koufax (1966) with Ed 
Linn, and is the subject of Sandy Koufax: Strikeout King (1964) 
by Arnold Hano, The Baseball Life of Sandy Koufax (1968) by 
George Vecsey, Koufax (2000) by Ed Gruver, and the bestsell- 
ing Sandy Koufax, A Lefty’ Legacy (2002) by Jane Leavy. 

[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 


KOUSSEVITZKY (frequently spelled Kusevitsky), MOSHE 
(1899-1966), hazzan. Born in Smorgon, near Vilna, Koussev- 
itzky became hazzan in the Great Synagogue of Vilna in 1924. 
He succeeded Gershon *Sirota at the Tlomackie Street syna- 
gogue in Warsaw in 1927. At the outbreak of World War 11 he 
escaped to Russia where he sang in Russian, Polish, and Yid- 
dish and appeared in opera. He emigrated to the U.S. in 1947, 
toured widely in America, South Africa, and Israel and in 1952 
became hazzan in Temple Beth El, Brooklyn. His public ap- 
pearances in synagogues and concert halls and his recordings 
brought him renown as a graceful and powerful lyric tenor 
with a particularly fine upper register. Koussevitzky was popu- 
larly regarded as the greatest hazzan of his time. He died in the 
US. but his body was taken to Jerusalem for burial. His three 
brothers were all notable hazzanim: JACOB (1903-1959) held 
positions in Lvov, London, Winnipeg, and New York; simcHA 
(1905-1998) officiated in Rovno, Glasgow, London, Johannes- 
burg and, from 1952, in Cape Town; DAVID (1911-1985) was 
hazzan in Rovno, London where he also lectured in hazzanut 
at Jews’ College, and, from 1949, in Temple Emanu-El, Boro 
Park, Brooklyn, New York. Moshe'’s only son, ALEXANDER 
(1927- ), also became a hazzan. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Zaludkowski, Kultur Treger fun der 
Yidisher Liturgie (1930), 337-9; Jewish Ministers Cantors’ Associa- 
tion of America, 50 Yoriger Yoyvl Zhurnal (1947), s.v.; G. Saleski, Fa- 
mous Musicians of Jewish Origin (1949), 596-7; N. Stolnitz, Negine in 
Yidishen Lebn (1957), 43-57; Yediot ha-Makhon ha-Yisreeli le-Musi- 


kah Datit, 8 (1966), 264-89. 
[Joshua Leib Neeman] 


KOUSSEVITZKY, SERGE (1874-1951), conductor. Born in 
Tver, Russia, he went to Moscow at the age of 17 and entered 
the double-bass class at the Conservatory because instruction 
in this instrument was free. He became a virtuoso player, ar- 
ranged classical works, and wrote solos to augment the dou- 
ble-bass repertoire. After his marriage into a rich family, he 
went to Berlin, and in 1908 made his first public appearance 
as a conductor. In 1909 he established the publishing firm of 
Editions Russes de Musique, which became the pioneer pub- 
lisher of modern Russian composers, whose works, especially 
those of Scriabin, he championed in his concerts. Koussev- 
itzky organized an orchestra, gave concerts in Moscow and St. 
Petersburg, and made summer tours on the Volga River in a 
specially chartered steamer. After the war he settled in Paris, 
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founded the Concerts Koussevitzky which gave the first per- 
formances of many important works, including the orchestra- 
tion of Moussorgsky’s Pictures at an Exhibition (1922) which 
he had commissioned from Ravel. Koussevitzky attained his 
greatest fame when he went to the U.S. to become musical 
director of the Boston Symphony Orchestra in 1925. During 
the ensuing 25 years of his directorship he made the orches- 
tra one of the great orchestras of the world. It became a focus 
for new music, European and American, overriding the ob- 
jections of his hitherto conservative subscribers. From 1935 
the orchestra gave summer concerts at Tanglewood, Massa- 
chusetts, augmented from 1940 by a permanent institution 
of summer courses, the Berkshire Music Center, of which 
Koussevitzky was president and which became an important 
center of American musical life. 

In 1950 Koussevitzky was persuaded by his pupil, Leon- 
ard Bernstein, to go to Israel and conduct the *Israel Philhar- 
monic Orchestra in a series of concerts. With Bernstein he 
also became director of the Israeli orchestra's first American 
tour in 1950/51. The Koussevitzky Music Foundation was es- 
tablished in 1943 in memory of his first wife, Natalie, to com- 
mission new works by composers of all nationalities. It was 
later directed by her niece Olga who became Koussevitzky’s 
second wife. Among the works commissioned by the foun- 
dation were: Bartok’s Concerto for Orchestra and Stravinsky's 
Symphony of Psalms. 

Koussevitzky’s conducting style was distinguished by its 
nobility and emotional power, especially in works of the late 
19h and 20" centuries; his interpretations of the classical mas- 
ters were sometimes criticized for what could be described as 
“personal intervention.” He donated his large library of mu- 
sical scores to the Koussevitzky Collection, which was estab- 
lished at the Hebrew University, Jerusalem. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Lourie, Sergei Koussevitzky and his Epoch 
(1931); M. Smith, Koussevitzky (Eng., 1947); H. Leichtentritt, Serge 
Koussevitzky, the Boston Symphony Orchestra and the New American 
Music (1946); MGG; Baker, Biog Dict. 

[Uri (Erich) Toeplitz] 


KOVADLOFF, SANTIAGO (1942- ), Argentine poet, es- 
sayist, and cultural critic. Born in Buenos Aires, he received 
a degree in philosophy from the University of Buenos Aires. 
Kovadloff was also an accomplished translator of Brazilian 
and Portuguese literature into Spanish. He was the author of 
numerous volumes of poetry, including Zonas e indagacio- 
nes (1978), Canto abierto (1979), Ben David (1988), La vida es 
siempre mds o menos (1994), and Hombre en la tarde (1997). 
Ben David is the collection that most overtly undertakes an 
examination of identity. In addition to his poetry, Kovadloff 
published short stories in Mundo menor (1986). While a skill- 
ful poet, he was most recognized for his insightful and keenly 
critical essays. Along with Marcos Aguinis, Kovadloff was one 
of the most visible and widely respected cultural critics in 
Argentina. He contributed regularly to newspapers and peri- 
odicals in Argentina and abroad. Kovadloff published several 
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volumes of influential essays on a wide variety of subjects. His 
early volumes - Una cultura de catacumbas (1982), Argentina, 
oscuro pais (1983), Por un futuro imperfecto (1987) — dealt al- 
most exclusively with the political violence and repression that 
seized Argentina during the military dictatorship (1976-1983). 
Essays from these volumes, in addition to new ones, were 
gathered in La nueva ignorancia (1992). Many of Kovadloff’s 
essays specifically address Jewish issues within the context of 
Argentine society. A constant theme in his essays is the need 
for greater cultural pluralism in Argentina. In more recent 
volumes, Kovadloff takes on topics as diverse as the multiple 
meanings of silence in El silencio primordial (1993), Moses and 
Judaism in Lo irremediable: Moisés y el espiritu trdgico del ju- 
daismo (1996), the difficulty of everyday life in Sentido y riesgo 
de la vida cotidiana (1998), and the search for personal spiri- 
tuality in Ensayos de intimidad (2002). In 1992, Kovadloff re- 
ceived the National Literary Award for his essays. In 1998 he 
became a member of the Argentine Academy of Letters and 
in 2000 he was awarded first prize for poetry from the city 


of Buenos Aires. 
[Darrell B. Lockhart (2™ ed.)] 


KOVEL, town in Volhynia district, Ukraine; within Poland 
until the end of the 18" century, passed to Russia until 1918, 
and within Poland again until 1939. A Jewish community is 
known to have existed there from 1536, when Kovel received 
Magdeburgian rights (city rights). In 1540, representatives of 
Kovel Jews, together with other Volhynian Jews, participated 
in a delegation to King Sigismund 1, to respond to the accu- 
sation of kidnapping or buying Christian children, convert- 
ing them to Judaism, and smuggling them to Turkey. The 
owner of the town, Queen Bona, usually made the rights of 
the Jews there equal to those of other citiziens. In 1609 Jews 
took part in fortifying the town and defending it against in- 
vaders. Kovel suffered severely during the *Chmielnicki mas- 
sacres of 1648-49 when most of the poor Jews there, as well as 
Christians, were murdered; some were drowned in the river. 
The community was reconstituted in Kovel under the protec- 
tion of King John 11 Casimir in 1650. Around the 1680s the 
Kovel community became a main community in the Volhyn- 
ian Land. From the end of the century a Kovel representative 
was elected to the Four Lands Council, and even represented 
this body. 

In 1765 the Jews of Kovel numbered 827. Under Russian 
rule in 1799 there were 11 merchants, all Jews, and 811 Jew- 
ish citizens, as against 1,308 Christians. The Russian authori- 
ties permitted the Jews of Kovel to select the deputy mayor. 
Kovel became a commercial center during the 19" century. 
The Jewish population numbered 2,647 and grew to 8,521 in 
1897 (48%). In 1857 a fire destroyed many Jewish houses and 
most of the synagogues, but the town was quickly restored. 
Among others, the Russian soldiers stationed in Kovel were 
an important source of livelihood. At the end of World War 1, 
the Jews suffered severely at the hands of *Haller’s Polish army 
which killed two Jews. In 1921 there were 12,758 Jews (61.2%) 
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in Kovel. They predominated in light industry, in the pro- 
duction of such commodities as beer and leather, in building 
construction, and ownership of workshops. They were also 
active in the wholesale and retail trade. Half of the members 
of the municipal council were Jews. There was a Hebrew high 
school, and two primary Hebrew schools with Hebrew kin- 
dergartens, all affiliated to *Tarbut. There was also a Yiddish 
cysHo-affiliated primary school. 

Among the rabbis of Kovel in the 17" century was Judah 
Idl, son of Moses Idl, a descendant of *Judah Loew b. Bezalel. 
Its last rabbi, Nahum *Twersky, perished in the Holocaust. Be- 
tween the two world wars, the *Bund organized trade unions 
and had a significant influence on Jewish life in Kovel. Among 
the Zionist parties, the Erez Israel Workers’ Front gained the 
majority during the elections held in Kovel in 1939 for the 
21°t Zionist Congress. In the municipality elections in 1939 
the Jews obtained ten seats (eight Zionists, and two members 
of the Bund). The Yiddish periodicals Di Kovler Shtime and 
Unzer Lebn were published in Kovel in the 1930s. A dramatic 
circle was also a focus of literary activities. The Jewish popula- 
tion in 1939 numbered approximately 17,000 (out of 33,000). 


[Shimshon Leib Kirshenboim / Shmuel Spector (274 ed.)] 


Holocaust and Postwar Periods 

Soon after the Soviet occupation of Kovel in September 1939, 
organized Jewish public life was discontinued. Factories were 
nationalized, private commerce almost ceased to exist, and 
craftsmen were organized into cooperatives. However, the 
Jewish high school, elementary schools, and four kindergar- 
tens, whose language of instruction was Yiddish, continued 
to function, and the teachers clandestinely continued to give 
a Jewish national character to their educational work. 

Kovel was occupied by the Germans on June 28, 1941, on 
which day 60 to 80 Jews belonging to the intelligentsia were 
shot. During the first month of occupation some 1,000 Jews 
were executed. A few weeks later the Germans collected some 
200 Torah scrolls from all the synagogues and burned them. 
Under most difficult conditions the Judenrat endeavored to 
assuage the suffering of the Jewish population. By the end 
of 1941, thousands of Jews had been murdered in the nearby 
forest of Czerewacha. By German order the ghetto was estab- 
lished on May 25, 1942, in two sections: one within the city 
limits and the other in the suburb of Piaski. The Germans 
separated the able-bodied (about 8,000) from the elderly, the 
sick, and the children (about 6,000), and the latter were ear- 
marked for immediate annihilation. The Jewish population 
in both ghettos numbered approximately 24,000, including 
refugees from the neighboring small towns and villages. On 
June 2, 1942 the city section of the disabled was liquidated, and 
the inhabitants were taken to the Bykhava quarries and killed 
there. On August 19, 1942, the liquidation of the ghetto of the 
able-bodied began in the Bykhava village. About 1,000 Jews 
tried to escape, but most of them were captured and kept in 
the Great Synagogue, whence they were taken to their death. 
Many of them wrote their names and wills on the walls call- 
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ing to be avenged. The inscriptions were found after the lib- 
eration and were copied, but later were painted over. The liq- 
uidation lasted until October 6, 1942. In May 1942 the Kovel 
ghetto was visited by two messengers of the Jewish resistance 
in Warsaw — Frumka Plotnicka and Temi Shneiderman. Kovel 
Jews belonged to partisan units which were active in the Cu- 
man forests, most of them in the Linkov division, and helped 
carry out acts of sabotage and retaliation against the Nazis 
and their collaborators among the local population. The So- 
viet army reentered Kovel on July 6, 1944, and in the following 
months about 40 Jewish survivors returned to the city. Jew- 
ish life there was not reestablished and the survivors soon left 
for Israel and other countries. In 1959 plans were announced 
to convert the Jewish cemetery into a site for an industrial 
plant. In 1970 the Jewish population was estimated at about 
250 (50 families). 
[Aharon Weiss / Shmuel Spector (24 ed.)] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Leoni-Cuperfein (ed.), Kovel, Sefer Edut 
ve-Zikkaron (1957). 


KOVNER, ABBA (1918-1987), Lithuanian resistance fighter 
and Israeli Hebrew poet. Born in Sevastopol, Russia, Kovner 
grew up in Vilna. He was active in the *Ha-Shomer ha-Za’ir 
movement and prepared to immigrate to Erez Israel but the 
outbreak of World War 11 prevented him from doing so. Dur- 
ing the German occupation of Vilna, he remained in the city, 
first under the protection of nuns in a convent, and later in the 
ghetto. Kovner, one of the commanders of the Vilna ghetto, 
helped to organize the armed revolt and issued a manifesto 
urging Jews not to go like sheep to the slaughter. He contin- 
ued to fight the Germans as leader of Jewish partisan groups 
in the Vilna forests. After the war Kovner was among the or- 
ganizers of the *Berihah, responsible for bringing hundreds of 
thousands of Jews to Erez Israel. In 1945 he went to Erez Israel; 
but when he attempted to return to Europe to continue Jew- 
ish rescue work he was caught by the British secret police and 
imprisoned in Egypt. During his imprisonment he wrote the 
poem “Ad Lo Or” (“Until There is no More Light,” 1947). After 
his return from Egypt he joined kibbutz Ein ha-Horesh. At 
the beginning of the War of Independence, he enlisted in the 
Givati Brigade and wrote a daily Battle Sheet which brought 
news of the war to the troops. 

Early in World War 11, Kovner’s first poems, both in He- 
brew and Yiddish, were published in Vilna in the organs of 
the Ha-Shomer ha-Za’ir, including Maamakim. In 1943 his 
Hebrew poetry was published for the first time in Erez Israel. 
The poem, which was signed Uri, was printed in the news- 
paper Haaretz after having been transmitted by the partisan 
post. His books of poetry include Ad Lo Or (1947); Preidah 
me-ha-Darom (1949); Admat ha-Hol (1961); and Mi-Kol ha- 
Ahavot (1965), which includes the poem “Ha-Mafteah Zalal” 
first printed in Yevul (1950). Kovner’s poetry, unique in its 
rhythm, oscillates in theme between the horrors of the Holo- 
caust and the struggles in Erez Israel. His poems also treat of 
a religious experience in Brazil, encountered in 1955 while he 
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was on a mission in Latin America. Experiences during the 
War of Independence gave rise in 1953-55 to his prose trilogy 
Panim el Panim, Sheat ha-Efes (1954), and Ha-Zomet (1955). 
The trilogy, with its diverse characters, both sabras and for- 
mer partisans, is a monument to the Givati Brigade. In 1972 
Kovner’s poem Lahakat ha-Kezev Mofiah al Har Gerizim 
(“The Pop Orchestra Appears on Mt. Gerizim”) was pub- 
lished. Dan Miron edited Kol Shirei Abba Kovner (The Col- 
lected Poems) 1996-2003, and volume five includes an index 
and comments by R. Frenkel. In 1973 a selection of his poems, 
translated into English by Shirley Kaufman and others, was 
published by Pittsburgh University under the title A Canopy 
in the Desert. It includes an introductory essay on Kovner by 
the translator. His Scrolls of Fire appeared in 1981. The English 
collection My Little Sister and Selected Poems was published 
in 1986, followed in 2001 by Scrolls of Testimony in 2001 and 
Sloan Kettering: Poems (2002). 

In 1970 he was awarded the Israel Prize and in the same 
year he was elected chairman of the Hebrew Writers’ Associa- 
tion of Israel. Kovner was responsible for the scheme adopted 
for the Beth Hatefutsoth. 
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[Getzel Kressel] 


KOVNER, ABRAHAM URI (1842-1909), Hebrew writer 
and pioneer of modern Hebrew literary criticism. Born in 
Vilna, Kovner studied at various yeshivot in Lithuania and was 
ultimately attracted to secular studies. He was married at the 
age of 18, but left his wife in order to pursue his studies of Rus- 
sian and the sciences. He was influenced in particular by the 
Russian radical writers. In 1862 he began publishing articles 
in the Hebrew press, and two essays, “Davar el Soferei Yisrael” 
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and “Lo Shalom ve-Lo Emet” on Hebrew literature, appeared 
in Ha-Meliz. In these he takes the Hebrew authors of his day 
to task for writing inconsequential poetry and calls on them 
to write novels and works dealing with science and history. 
In 1865 he published a collection of essays, Heker Davar, in 
which he attacked the narrow, romantic confines of the Has- 
kalah literature. Kovner contends that the Haskalah Hebrew 
literature is devoid of any contact with contemporary life, has 
no readers, and deals with irrelevancies of the ancient past or 
with meaningless phraseology. Translations of scientific works 
are made, he avers, by men who are ignorant of science or of 
the language in which the work was written. Belles lettres and 
literary criticism, which are the mainstays of other literatures, 
are completely lacking in Hebrew. A small number of writers 
are exceptions to the rule, such as I.B. *Levinsohn, IS. *Reg- 
gio, H.S. *Slonimski, and A. *Mapu whose novel Ayit Zavua 
(1857) depicts contemporary life. Unaware that J. *Perl is the 
author of Megalleh Temirin (1819) and Bohen Zaddik (1838), he 
nevertheless praises these anti-hasidic satires. In the final essay 
he attacks the Hebrew press for concentrating on antiquities 
and ignoring contemporary life. His sharpest criticism comes 
at the end of the book, where he declares that all of Hebrew 
and Yiddish literature is merely a transitional phase and that 
in Russia, as in the West, Jewish literature “will be written in 
the language of the country and will flourish in it.” 

Heker Davar aroused bitter controversy, and A.B. *Got- 
tlober, *Mendele Mokher Seforim, and others took issue with 
Kovner. They did not enter into a substantive debate but sim- 
ply called him a “nihilist” and accused him of sacrilege. Kovner 
reacted with great vehemence, and denounced Ha-Meliz to the 
Russian authorities, charging that it supported the Hasidim 
and plotted to buy Palestine in order to establish a monarchy 
under the House of Rothschild. In subsequent articles, which 
he published in Ha-Meliz and Ha-Karmel, Kovner became 
increasingly extremist, predicting the imminent demise of 
Hebrew literature. His last Hebrew work, Zeror Perahim, ap- 
peared in 1868, and then he began writing in Russian. He pub- 
lished articles in the Odessa Jewish weekly Den between 1869 
and 1871, in which he urged the closing down of yeshivot and 
replacing them with a modern rabbinical college, and repeated 
many of the views expressed in his Hebrew writings. He con- 
tends that the Jewish problem is essentially economic and will 
disappear as the general condition of society is improved. His 
last comment on Hebrew literature was in an article on con- 
temporary Hebrew literature which he wrote for the yearbook 
Yevreyskaya Biblioteka (vol. 4, 1873) and in which, among other 
things, he examines P. *Smolenskin’s Ha-Toeh be-Darkhei ha- 
Hayyim and J.L. *Gordon’s Olam ke-Minhago. 

In 1871 Kovner moved to St. Petersburg, where he worked 
as a minor bank official and wrote for the Russian press. In 
1875 he was arrested on charges of forging a check for a large 
sum of money and was sentenced to four years of hard labor 
in Siberia. After his release he settled in Siberia, converted 
to Christianity, and married a gentile woman. Later he was 
permitted to return to the European part of Russia and he 
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settled in Lomza, where he worked as a government official. 
He continued to take an interest in Jewish affairs, carried on 
a correspondence with some of the leading Russian writers, 
including Dostoevski and Tolstoi, on the subject of the Jew- 
ish problem, and in 1908 he published anonymously a pam- 
phlet on the self-isolation of the Jews. In 1903 he published 
his memoirs in the St. Petersburg journal Istoricheskiy Vestnik. 
An edition of his collected writings (incomplete) appeared 
in Tel Aviv (1947). 

While Kovner’s basic thesis predicting the inevitable de- 
cline of Hebrew literature proved to be entirely unfounded, 
through his unsparing attacks on the writers of his day he 
forged the first genuine literary criticism in the Hebrew lan- 
guage, and thus had a profound effect on the future develop- 
ment of modern Hebrew literature. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Klausner, Sifrut, 4 (1953), 139-75 (incl. bibl.); 
Breiman, in: Mezudah, 7 (1954), 416-57; Auerbach, in: Orlogin, 4 
(1951), 21-32; 9 (1953), 166-87; 11 (1955), 94-122; S. Ginzburg, Meshu- 
modim in Tsarishn Rusland (1946), 157-93; I. Zinberg, Di Geshikhte 
un der Literatur bay Yidn, 9 (1966), 208-38; M. Weinreich, Fun Beyde 
Zayten Ployt (1955); Waxman, Literature, 3 (19607), 319-22, 338, 341. 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


KOWALSKI, MAX (1882-1956), composer. Born in Poland, 
but in his infancy the family emigrated to Germany. By pro- 
fession, he was a lawyer in Frankfurt, but he studied voice and 
composition, the latter under Bernard Sekles. His early songs, 
published in 1913, included the Pierrot Lunaire Lieder: he con- 
tinued writing songs until 1934 and his works were sung by 
many famous singers. Sent to Buchenwald concentration camp 
in 1938, he was released in March 1939 and settled in London, 
where he continued composing songs for voice and piano. 
Seventeen of his works have been published, while many have 
remained in manuscript. He died in London. 


KOWALSKY, JUDAH LEIB (1862-1925), rabbi and Mizrachi 
leader in Poland. Born in a suburb of Warsaw, Kowalsky was 
an ordained rabbi who also acquired a general education. He 
served in the rabbinate in Grabow, Chorzele, and Wloclawek. 
He joined the Zionist movement as a youth and preached on 
its behalf in synagogues and meetings, in spite of the opposi- 
tion of other rabbis. Kowalsky participated in the conference 
that established the Mizrachi movement in Vilna and worked 
on behalf of the movement throughout Poland. In 1919 he 
was elected president of Mizrachi in Poland and did much to 
develop the network of religious education there. He visited 
Palestine during the 1921 riots, and on his return he called on 
Diaspora Jewry to aid the yishuv and went on tours on behalf 
of the Zionist funds. From 1923 he was a member of the Polish 
senate. As a leader of the association of rabbis in Poland, he 
participated in consultations and decisions in halakhic mat- 
ters. Kowalsky left many volumes of responsa on halakhah 
which were lost in the Holocaust. He published articles in the 
Yiddish and Hebrew press in Poland. He died in Breslau and 
was buried in Wloclawek. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Gur Aryeh, Ha-Rav Y.L. Kowalsky (1926); 
Sefer Wloctawek ve-ha-Sevivah (1967), 143-76, 547-50, 649-54. 


[Yitzchak Raphael] 


KOZAKOV, MIKHAIL EMMANUILOVICH (1897-1954), 
Soviet Russian author. Born in the Ukraine, Kozakov studied 
medicine and law. His most ambitious work was the novel 
Krusheniye imperii (“The Fall of the Empire,” 1956), a much en- 
larged version of his Devyat tochek (“Nine Points,” 4 brochures, 
1931-39; serialized from 1929). It deals with the last years of 
Imperial Russia and with the Revolution, and portrays numer- 
ous historical figures. Some of Kozakov’s early tales, such as 
Abram Nashatyr (1927), depict life in a Jewish shtetl of the old 
Pale of Settlement, similar to the one Kozakov remembered 
from his own childhood. He wrote the novella Chelovek, pa- 
dayushchiy nits (“The Man Who Prostrates Himself”), one of 
the very few frank portrayals of antisemitism under Soviet 
conditions to appear in the U.S.S.R. (1929, 1932). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Russkiye Sovetskiye Pisateli Prozaiki, 2 (1964), 


index. 
[Maurice Friedberg] 


KOZER, JOSE (1940- ), Cuban poet, essayist, and transla- 
tor, born in La Havana of Jewish East European parents. He 
left Cuba in 1960, lived in the U.S. and Spain, and ultimately 
settled in Florida. He taught Spanish and Latin American lit- 
eratures for 32 years at Queens College, n.y. His poetry centers 
on his existential condition as a Jew and an exile, from which 
he strives towards a universal spiritual unity for the individual 
and mankind as a whole. It includes references to his ancestors 
and Jewish tradition as well as Christian and Oriental religious 
imagery. Kozer’s poetry has been translated into English, Por- 
tuguese, French, Italian, German, Hebrew, and Greek and has 
been widely anthologized. Among his books are La rueca de los 
semblantes (“The Spinning Wheel of Faces,” 1980); Bajo este cien 
(“Under This One-Hundred,’ 1983); La garza sin sombras (“The 
Shadeless Heron,’ 1985); Carece de causa (“Lacking a Cause,” 
1988); De donde oscilan los seres en sus proporciones (“From 
Where Beings Oscillate in Their Proportions,” 1990); et muta- 
bile (“and mutating,” 1995); Dipticos (“Diptychs,’ 1998); Fardan- 
dula (“Show Business,’ 1999); Mezcla para dos tiempos (“Mix- 
ture for Two Times,” prose, 1999); No buscan reflejarse (“They 
Do Not Try To Be Reflected,” 2001); Anima (“Soul 2002). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. DiAntonio and N. Glickman, Tradition 
and Innovation: Reflections on Latin American Jewish Writing (1993); 
D.B. Lockhart, Jewish Writers of Latin America. A Dictionary (1997); 
G. Pérez Firmat, Life on the Hyphen: The Cuban-American Way (1994); 
J. Sefami, La voracidad grafomana: José Kozer. Critica, entrevistas y 


documentos (2002). 
[Florinda F. Goldberg (2"4 ed.)] 


KOZIENICE (Rus. Kozenitsy), town in Kielce province, E. 
central Poland. In 1661 the Jews of Kozienice referred to a 
privilege dated 1616, which probably was the oldest granted 
to the community. In 1661 five Jewish house owners lived in 
Kozienice, while ten other families resided in rented dwell- 
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ings. In 1722 the Jews paid a poll tax of 354 zlotys; this was in- 
creased to 630 zlotys in 1726. In the 1780s, through Jewish ini- 
tiative, a soap factory was established in the town. From 1791 
the Jews of Kozienice also engaged in the production of stock- 
ings. At the beginning of the 19 century the Maggid Israel 
b. Shabbetai Hapstein, one of the most influential zaddikim, 
lived in Kozienice (see *Kozienice, Israel, below). The com- 
munity numbered 1,365 in 1765, 1,185 (59% of the total popu- 
lation) in 1827, 1,980 (65%) in 1857, 3,764 (59%) in 1897, 3,811 
(55%) in 1921, and 4,780 in 1939. Between the world wars the 
Jews were shopkeepers and artisans and the town remained 
a hasidic center. The Germans entered the city on September 
9, 1939, and burned the synagogue. A ghetto was sealed off in 
late 1940, its population doubling with the arrival of refugees. 
On September 2, 1942, around 8,000 Jews were deported to 
Treblinka. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Wasiutynski, Ludnos¢ zydowska w Polsce... 
(1930), 32, 58, 71, 76; Halpern, Pinkas, index; I. Schiper, Dzieje handlu 
zydowskigo na ziemiach polskich (1937), index; E. Heller, Zydowskie 
predsiebiorstwa memystowe w Polsce..., 4 (1923). ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
puy: B. Kaplinski (ed.), Sefer Kozienits (1969); S. Spector (ed.), Ency- 
clopedia of Jewish Life Before and During the Holocaust (2001), s.v. 


[Encyclopaedia Judaica (Germany)] 


KOZIENICE, ISRAEL BEN SHABBETAI HAPSTEIN 
(1733-1814), hasidic zaddik and preacher, born in Apta; one 
of the first propagators of Hasidism in Congress Poland. His 
teachers were Samuel Shmelke *Horowitz of Nikolsburg, 
*Dov Baer the Maggid of Mezhirech, *Elimelech of Lyzhansk, 
and *Levi Isaac of Berdichev, with whom he was on friendly 
terms. In his early years, Israel withdrew from society and 
became an ascetic. After the death of his father, a poor book- 
binder, he moved to Przysucha where he earned his living as 
a teacher (melammed). He then settled in Kozienice where his 
eloquent preaching gained him the appellation the “Maggid 
of Kozienice.” Israel’s homilies were notable for their elegant 
structure and lucid exposition, even though they included 
much kabbalistic symbolism, and had a great impact on his 
listeners. He would admonish them “with pleasing and sweet 
persuasion and not with hard words” (Avodat Yisrael, Avot). 
On the role of the preacher he taught: “He who reproves peo- 
ple and teaches them the Law and the word of God must have 
insight into the heart of every single one of them, even of the 
very wicked.” 

However, Israel became noted mainly for his activity as a 
zaddik. Many followed him because of his whole-hearted ap- 
proach to the worship of God and his ecstatic mode of prayer 
through *Devekut. 

According to Israel, the principal duty of the zaddik was 
to give spiritual guidance to his followers and assist them in di- 
vine worship. The devotion to God by the zaddik is a dynamic 
action through which those under his protection also attain 
devotion to God. Thus the zaddik elevates the spirit of the av- 
erage man and brings him nearer to the Creator, which is the 
aim of Hasidism. However, the simple man will never attain 
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the heights which the zaddik himself reaches. As a “practical 
zaddik” Israel gained great popularity, actively assisting his 
followers apart from his duties of spiritual guidance. He thus 
cared for the welfare, children, and livelihood of his Hasidim 
and even distributed remedies and amulets. The Mitnaggedim 
sharply criticized him for this activity while the Hasidim jus- 
tified it, explaining that the amulets contained his name only. 
Israel’s fame also reached high-ranking Poles, and he appar- 
ently had connections with the family of the Polish prince 
Czariorski. He was alive to public affairs and during the period 
of the grand duchy of Warsaw was to have participated in a 
convention of delegates of the Polish communities convening 
in Warsaw mainly to discuss the heavy taxes imposed on the 
Jews. Israel took steps against the opponents of Hasidism and 
tried, unsuccessfully, to prevent the printing of anti-hasidic 
works appearing in Warsaw in the late 18» century. A man of 
the people, he spiced his discourse with proverbs. With his 
friend *Jacob Isaac ha-Hozeh of Lublin he was among the 
principal disseminators of Hasidism of the school of *Israel 
b. Eliezer Baal Shem Tov in the interior of Poland. He had a 
profound knowledge of both traditional and esoteric learn- 
ing, and participated with the greatest scholars of his time in 
a halakhic discussion on the question of the agunah. His prin- 
cipal halakhic work is Beit Yisrael (Warsaw, 1864). His trac- 
tates on the Kabbalah testify to his great esoteric knowledge. 
A hasidic story relates “that before he traveled to the Maggid 
of Mezhirech he studied 800 books on Kabbalah and after all 
that when he came to the holy Maggid of blessed memory he 
realized that he had not yet learned anything” (Toledot Adam 
le-Shabbat Hanukkah); however, his writings on Kabbalah (Or 
Yisrael, Czernowitz, 1862; Ner Yisrael, Vilna, 1822; and others) 
do not contain original interpretations of his own. His princi- 
pal work on Hasidism is Avodat Yisrael (Yozepof, 1842). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dubnow, Hasidut (19602), 215-9, 288, 328-32, 
481-3; A.I. Bromberg, Mi-Gedolei ha-Torah ve-ha-Hasidut, 18 (1961); 
H.Z. Halberstam, Toledot ha-Maggid mi-Kozniz (1966); Z.M. Rabi- 
nowicz, Ha-Maggid mi-Kozniz (1947); I. Berger, Sefer Zekhut Yis- 
rael ha-Nikra Eser Orot (1907), 68-83; A. Rubinstein, in: Tarbiz, 32 
(1963), 80-97; M. Wilensky, Hasidim u-Mitnaggedim (1970), index; 
M. Buber, Gog u-Magog (19677), 64-67, 135-8, 147-9, 150-6, 185-7, 
193-7, 200-5, 215-22; idem, Tales of the Hasidim, 1 (1968+), 286-99; 
2 (19684), 177, 178-81; L.I. Newman, Hasidic Anthology (1963), index 


s.v. Koznitzer. 
[Aaron Rothkoff] 


KOZINKSI, ALEX (1950- ), U.S. Court of Appeals judge. 
Born in Bucharest, Romania, Kozinski immigrated to the 
United States in 1962 with his parents, both Holocaust survi- 
vors. He attended public schools and received his bachelor’s 
degree from the University of California, Los Angeles (ucLA), 
in 1972. He graduated from ucLa Law School in 1975 and was 
admitted to the California bar that year. From 1975 to 1976 
Kozinski served as clerk for Anthony Kennedy, a judge on the 
Ninth Circuit of the U.S. Court of Appeals, who later became 
a Supreme Court justice. In 1976 Kozinski clerked for Chief 
Justice Warren Burger, then in 1977 he entered private practice 
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in Los Angeles. In 1978 he was admitted to the District of Co- 
lumbia bar, and in 1979 he joined the firm of Covington and 
Burling as an associate. He was named deputy counsel to the 
office of president-elect Ronald Reagan in 1980; after Reagan 
took office in January 1981, Kozinski became assistant counsel 
in the Office of Counsel to the President. He was appointed 
special counsel of the Merit Systems Protection Board later 
that year. In 1982 he was named chief judge on the U.S. Court 
of Claims. In 1985 President Reagan appointed Kozinski to the 
Ninth Circuit of the U.S. Court of Appeals. 

Though considered a conservative jurist, Kozinski gained 
attention in 2001 for his stand against electronic surveillance 
in the workplace. The Administrative Office (AO) of the fed- 
eral judiciary had installed a monitoring system designed to 
identify federal court workers who were engaging in unau- 
thorized use of the Internet; Kozinski and some of his col- 
leagues protested its use in the Ninth Circuit. In an inter- 
view with Newsweek, Kozinski stated that he considered such 
a surveillance system a violation of court employee's civil 
rights. 

In addition to workplace privacy, Kozinski was involved 
in other issues, including commercial speech. In a 1990 arti- 
cle, coauthored by law professor Stuart Banner, in the Virginia 
Law Review, he argued against allowing commercial speech a 
lower level of protection, warning that existing doctrine “gives 
government a powerful weapon to suppress or control speech 
by classifying it as merely commercial” 

[Dorothy Bauhoff (24 ed.)] 


KOZLE (Kosel; Cosel), town in Silesia, Poland. Jews lived 
in Kozle long before the first documentary evidence of their 
presence in 1373. In 1563 Emperor *Ferdinand 1 decreed, on 
the urging of the municipality, that none might reside there 
any longer. According to an imperial decree of 1713, Jewish 
merchants were prohibited from even entering the town, al- 
though in 1750 two merchants were recorded as living there. 
The number of Jews in the town increased from 30 in 1766 to 
112 in 1782. In 1820 a community was organized and a school 
opened, and five years later a private home was converted into 
a synagogue. A new synagogue was consecrated in 1884 when 
the community numbered 236 persons (4.7% of the total pop- 
ulation). The community subsequently declined to 119 in 1910 
and 80 in 1932. By 1939 only 24 remained. The community was 
destroyed during World War 11 and not reestablished since. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Bronn, Geschichte der Juden in Schlesien 
(1896-1917), passim; FGW, 103-4. 


KRACAUER, ISIDOR (1852-1923), gymnasium teacher, 
historian of Frankfurt Jewry. Kracauer was born in Sagan, 
Germany, studied philology and history at the University of 
Breslau, receiving a doctorate, and from 1876 taught at the 
Philanthropin school at Frankfurt on the Main as a teacher 
of history. He published numerous studies on the history 
of Frankfurt Jews. His chief works are Urkundenbuch zur 
Geschichte der Juden in Frankfurt am Main von 1150-1400, 
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(1914); the two-volume Geschichte der Juden in Frankfurt a. M., 
1150-1824 (1925-27), and (with A. Freimann) Frankfurt (trans- 
lated from the German ms. by Bertha Szold Levin, Philadel- 
phia 1929). For a list of his works see M. Brann, Geschichte des 
Juedisch-theologischen Seminars... in Breslau (1904), 175. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.O. Schembs, Bibliographie zur Geschichte 
der Frankfurter Juden 1781-1945 (1978), 514; Lexikon deutsch-jue- 
discher Autoren, vol. 14 (2006). 


[Archiv Bibliographia Judaica (274 ed.)] 


KRACAUER, SIEGFRIED (1889-1966), sociologist, phi- 
losopher, film critic, and novelist. Born in Frankfurt, the sole 
son in a Jewish family, he studied architecture (1911-14) and 
in 1921 became an editor of Germany’s leading liberal news- 
paper, the Frankfurter Zeitung. As head of the Berlin feuille- 
ton section (1930-33), he tried to raise public awareness of the 
encroaching Third Reich by observing and describing cultural 
and social symptoms of change. In March 1933 he emigrated to 
France, settled in Paris and had henceforth to make his living 
as a freelance journalist and author. Encouraged by the success 
of his novel Ginster (1928) and his sociological study Die An- 
gestellten (1930), he wrote another novel, Georg (1934, unpub- 
lished until 1973), and portrayed French society of the mid-19'" 
century in Jacques Offenbach and the Paris of His Time (1937). 
After being temporarily interned, he managed in spring 1941 
to flee from Marseille via Lisbon to New York. He started to 
work on the impact of mass media propaganda and drafted a 
study on “Propaganda and the Nazi War Film” (1942), on be- 
half of the Film Library at the Museum of Modern Art. Fur- 
ther essays, such as “National Types as Hollywood Presents 
Them” (Public Opinion Quarterly, 1949) and “The Challenge 
of Qualitative Content Analysis” (Public Opinion Quarterly, 
1952-53), followed. Support from the Rockefeller Foundation 
and the Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation enabled 
him to complete his renowned book, From Caligari to Hitler: 
A Psychological History of the German Film, published in 1947. 
After 20 years of writing and rewriting, he managed in 1959 
to finish his second film book, Theory of Film: The Redemp- 
tion of Physical Reality (published in 1960). In the early 1950s 
Kracauer began to win international recognition: he became 
research director at Columbia University’s Bureau of Applied 
Social Research and an adviser to the Bollington Founda- 
tion. He edited a compilation of his articles written for the 
Frankfurter Zeitung and republished them as Das Ornament 
der Masse (1963) and Strassen in Berlin und anderswo (1964). 
Kracauer died before completing his work on History: The 
Last Things before the Last. The book was published in 1969, 
edited by the historian Paul Oskar Kristeller in cooperation 
with Kracauer’s widow, Lili. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Stalder, Siegfried Kracauer: Das journalis- 
tische Werk in der ‘Frankfurter Zeitung’ 1921-1933 (2003); H. Bratu, 
“Introduction,” in: Siegfried Kracauer, Theory of Film, Princeton 1997, 
vii-xlv; Koch, Kracauer zur Einfiihrung (1996); Barnouw, Critical 
Realism: History, Photography and the World of Siegfried Kracauer 
(1994); Anderson (ed.), Special Issue on Siegfried Kracauer, of the New 
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German Critique: An Interdisciplinary Journal of German Studies, 54 
(1991); Levin, Siegfried Kracauer: Eine Bibliographie seiner Schriften, 
(1989); Belke and Renz, Siegfried Kracauer 1889-1966 (1988); Frisby, 
Fragments of Modernity (1985); I. Muelder, Siegfried Kracauer - 
Grenzgdnger zwischen Theorie und Literatur: seine fruehen Schriften 
1913-1933 (1985). 

[Werner J. Cahnman / MirjamWenzel (274 ed.)] 


KRAFT, LOUIS (1891-1975), U.S. social worker. Kraft, who 
was born in Moscow, Russia, was educated in New York. From 
1914 to 1917 he served as executive director of the Bronx YM & 
YWHA. He served as executive director of the *National Jew- 
ish Welfare Board (1917-20) and consultant on community 
organization in Europe for the American Jewish Joint Dis- 
tribution Committee and the Conference on Jewish Material 
Claims Against Germany. As secretary of the World Federa- 
tion of ymHAs and Jewish Community Centers, he established 
the YM & YWHaA in Jerusalem in 1948. Kraft was president of 
the National Conference of Jewish Communal Service (1943) 
and honorary president of the National Association of Jewish 
Center Workers (1947). A founder of the United Service Orga- 
nizations (uso), he was on its executive committee in World 
War 11. From 1961 until 1974, Kraft served as voluntary execu- 
tive secretary of the Association of Jewish Center Workers. 

Kraft wrote Century of the Jewish Community Center 
Movement (1854-1954) (1953); Social Agency Administration 
(1967); and The Development of the Jewish Community Cen- 
ter (1968); he co-authored Change and Challenge: A History 
of so Years of JwB (1966) and edited, with C.S. Bernheimer, 
Aspects of the Jewish Community Center (1954). Recognized as 
“the architect of the Jewish community center movement,’ he 
received many academic and professional honors. 

In 2002, the World Confederation of Jewish Community 
Centers established the Louis Kraft Memorial Lecture and the 
Louis Kraft Maor Award, given to exemplary Jewish commu- 
nity centers in the former Soviet Union. 


[Philip Goodman / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


KRAFT, ROBERT K. (1942-_), owner of the National Foot- 
ball League's New England Patriots as well as Major League 
Soccer’s New England Revolution. Kraft, who grew up in 
Brookline, Mass., graduated from Columbia College in 1963, 
and received his MBA from Harvard Business School in 
1965. Kraft began his business career with the Rand-Whitney 
Group, Inc. of Worcester, Mass., a company he later acquired. 
In 1972, he founded International Forest Products, a trader of 
paper commodities that does business in more than 80 coun- 
tries. Rand-Whitney and International Forest Products com- 
prise one of the largest privately owned paper and packaging 
companies in the United States. In 1998, he founded the Kraft 
Group to serve as the holding company for the family’s varied 
business interests, including the Rand-Whitney Group, Rand- 
Whitney Containerboard, International Forest Products, the 
New England Revolution, as well as a portfolio of more than 
30 private equity investments. 
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In 1985, Kraft took out a 10-year option on the 300 acres 
surrounding Foxboro Stadium, where the New England Pa- 
triots played, which gave him access to all stadium parking. 
By 1988 he had bought the stadium, and then six years later 
he purchased the team for $172 million, then the highest price 
for a sports franchise in history. He built a new stadium to re- 
place Foxboro, with $325 million of his own money invested in 
the state-of-the-art Gillette Stadium. Kraft was heavily criti- 
cized for offering a first-round draft choice to acquire head 
coach Bill Belichick in 2000, but he was vindicated with three 
Super Bowl Championships in the ensuing four years. Since 
taking ownership in 1994, no NFL team has won as many con- 
ference championships or more Super Bowl championships 
than the Patriots. 

Kraft is also heavily involved in numerous philanthropic 
endeavors, both in the United States and Israel. He and his 
wife, Myra, are ardent supporters of Jewish education in the 
Boston area, and also donated the $11 million to build the 
Kraft Center for Jewish Student Life at Columbia University. 
They also created the Kraft-Hiatt Fund, a joint endowment 
fund through which gifts to Holy Cross and Brandeis Uni- 
versity are used to encourage greater understanding between 
Christians and Jews. 

Kraft is the primary shareholder of the $40-million Car- 
mel Container Systems in Caesarea, Israel, the largest export 
packaging plant in the country. In 1999, he built the Kraft 
Family Stadium in Jerusalem, which became home field for 
American Flag Football in Israel. 


[Elli Wohlgelernter (2"¢ ed.)] 


KRAFT, WERNER (1896-1991), Israeli author writing in 
German. Kraft was born in Brunswick, and worked in the 
Leipzig and Hanover State Libraries. He maintained his deep 
involvement with the classical and humanist German tradi- 
tions, even after making his home in Erez Israel in 1934. He 
was profoundly influenced by Karl Kraus, Franz Kafka, and 
Rudolf Borchardt (all three of Jewish origin), particularly in 
his uncompromising attitude toward the moral obligations of 
a writer and his language. He wrote major works on all three 
authors, including two books on Kraus: Karl Kraus - Be- 
itraege zum Verstaendnis seines Werks (1956) and Das Ja des 
Neinsagers (1974). 

Kraft also wrote important essays on Friedrich Hoelder- 
lin, J.G. Seume, and the otherwise completely forgotten Carl 
Gustav Jochmann. He edited a volume of previously unknown 
writings by Else *Lasker-Schueler, which were found after 
her death in Jerusalem in 1945. He published two volumes of 
his own lyrical poems in German and a novel, Der Wirrwarr, 
which refers to the fate of Jewish youngsters seeking their 
identity in the years of distress after 1933. 

Kraft’s memoirs, Spiegelung der Jugend (1973), deal with 
his life before his arrival in Jerusalem. In Jerusalem he was in 
close contact with Martin *Buber and published an account 
of his discussions with him after the philosopher’s death in 
1965. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Simon, in: Neue Zuercher Zeitung (May 5, 
1966); J. Drews, in: W. Kraft, Spiegelung der Jugend (1973), 154 ff. ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: U. Breden, Von Hannover nach Jerusalem — Wer- 
ner Kraft 1896-1991 (1996); J. Drews, Werner Kraft 1896-1991 (1996); 
U. Pérksen, Der Wiinschelrutengdnger - Erinnerungen an Werner 
Kraft (1997); U. Breden, Werner Kraft - Bibliothekar und Schrift- 


steller (1992). 
[Erich Gottgetreu] 


KRAKAUER, LEOPOLD (1890-1954), Israel architect and 
designer. Krakauer was born in Vienna, where he studied ar- 
chitecture and engineering. In 1920-21 he helped to design the 
parliament building in Belgrade, Yugoslavia. He immigrated to 
Palestine in 1924, and settled in Jerusalem. Krakauer was pri- 
marily an architect, and it was only later that he concentrated 
on drawing. He designed several public buildings and private 
houses, which, with their harmonious, simple lines, often close 
to Bauhaus ideas, remain among the best examples of the sec- 
ond phase of Palestinian architecture. They include kibbutz din- 
ing halls at Bet Alfa (1930) and Tel Yosef (1933), and the Megiddo 
Hotel, Haifa (1935). From 1948 he concentrated on town plan- 
ning, and designed the Katamon Gimmel quarter of Jerusalem 
(1952) and several new immigrant villages. His charcoal and 
brown-wash drawings are detailed studies of the countryside 
round Jerusalem. After World War 1, his work was expression- 
ist, but his vision became more and more objective, and his line 
stronger and more precise. His work conveyed the subtleties and 
stark harmonies of the mountains, terraces, and lone cypresses. 
His unadorned, sober style is exceptional in Israel art. 

His wife, GRETE KRAKAUER-WOLEF (d. 1970), was born 
in Vienna, where she also studied. An abstract painter in her 
youth, she painted landscapes and portraits after settling in 
Erez Israel, and in later years imaginative compositions fea- 


turing rocks, plants, and fossils. 
[Yona Fischer] 


KRAMER, JACOB (1892-1962), British painter. Kramer 
was born at Klintsy, in the Ukraine. His father, Max Kramer 
(d. 1915), was a painter and his uncle Sion was a court painter 
who exhibited at the Chicago Exhibition of 1893. The Kramer 
family immigrated to England in 1900 and settled in Leeds, 
where Jacob lived most of his life. At school the eight-year-old 
Jacob was recognized as being artistically talented and in 1907 
entered the Leeds School of Art. With the assistance of the 
Jewish Education Aid Society he studied at the Slade School 
of Art in London in 1912. A gifted and sensitive draughtsman, 
Kramer never quite lived up to his early promise. His mas- 
terpiece is undoubtedly the powerful The Day of Atonement 
(1919) now in the Leeds City Art Gallery, together with the 
equally impressive Hear Our Voice, O Lord Our God (1919). 
Kramer illustrated Israel Cohen's A Ghetto Gallery (1931). He 
spent most of his life in Leeds and taught at the Leeds and 
Bradford colleges of art. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; M. Kramer (ed.), Jacob 
Kramer: A Memorial Volume (1969); Jacob Kramer Reassessed (Ben 


Uri Art Society, London) 1984. 
[Charles Samuel Spencer] 
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KRAMER, LARRY (1935— ), U.S. writer and social activist. 
Born in Bridgeport, Conn., Kramer earned a B.A. degree from 
Yale University in 1957. Entering British films, he produced 
and wrote dialogue for Here We Go Round the Mulberrry 
Bush in 1967. Three years later he adapted the D.H. Lawrence 
novel Women in Love and produced the Ken Russell film. 
His adaptation won four Oscar nominations, including best 
screenplay. He also wrote the screenplay for the 1973 remake 
of Lost Horizon, which Kramer called “the only thing in life 
Iam ashamed of.” Nevertheless, the film was a financial suc- 
cess for him. In 1978 his sexually audacious novel Faggots ap- 
peared, and it remained in print for more than 20 years. The 
book was an indictment of a homosexual lifestyle on Fire Is- 
land, N.y., that equated promiscuity with liberation. His 1985 
play about aips, The Normal Heart, had more than 600 pro- 
ductions worldwide. 

Kramer was among the early public figures to identify 
and publicize the disease a1ps and became one of the leaders 
in the decades-long history of Arps advocacy in the United 
States. He responded to the spread of the disease among ho- 
mosexual men by founding the Gay Men's Health Crisis in 
New York City, the first and largest aps service organiza- 
tion in the world, and later, frustrated by what he saw as the 
medical community's inadequate response to the epidemic, he 
founded act vp, the international aps advocacy and protest 
organization. The latter organization used guerrilla-style pro- 
tests and extensive negotiations to accelerate the development 
of treatments for the disease. He caused scenes on several 
television programs, identifying homosexuals who were hid- 
ing their sexual identity, in an effort to call attention and jolt 
public action into finding a cure for a disease that had been a 
scourge since its identification in 1981. He himself contracted 
HIv and hepatitis B some time in the 1970s, he said, but the 
treatments for the disease damaged his liver. In 2001, after a 
change in policy by several transplant centers, Kramer re- 
ceived a new liver. He then began agitating for changes in the 
organ-donor system to make more organs available. 

He published a collection of essays, Reports From the Ho- 
locaust: The Making of an Arps Activist (1989); a short play, Just 
Say No (1988); and The Furniture of Home (1989). The Destiny 
of Me, which had its premiere in 1993, continued the story of 
the main character in The Normal Heart. 

In 2001 Kramer donated his papers to Yale for the cre- 
ation of a Larry Kramer Initiative for Lesbian and Gay Studies. 
Kramer's brother, Arthur, also a Yale graduate, gave $1 million 
to set up the study program. 

[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


KRAMER, MOSES BEN DAVID, OF VILNA (d. 1688), 
talmudist and rabbinic leader. Kramer was born in Cracow. 
He was called Kramer (shopkeeper) because he obtained his 
livelihood from a shop managed by his wife, refusing to ac- 
cept a salary from the community. After serving for a time as 
dayyan in Brest-Litovsk, he was appointed as head of the Vilna 
bet din in 1673. He was regarded as one of the main Jewish 
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spokesmen of his time and participated in the meetings of the 
*Council of Four Lands. His name appears among the signa- 
tories to the resolutions adopted at the “assembly of Selts,” at 
the “assembly of Leaders,” and, together with other Lithuanian 
rabbis, at the “assembly of Khomsk.” Kramer was an erudite 
scholar but no works written by him are known. However his 
son-in-law, Joseph b. Jacob of Pinczow, included some of his 
statements in his Rosh Yosef (Amsterdam, 1707). In the intro- 
duction he states, “I have included many things which I my- 
self heard from my father-in-law, Moses. As is well known he 
excelled in many directions, both in the revealed law and in 
esoteric lore. He would almost seem to have been divinely in- 
spired and wondrous deeds were accomplished by him.... He 
directed great yeshivot.” His extant statements indeed reveal 
brilliance and profundity. Many of his novellae are quoted in 
the Derash Shemuel of Samuel Feibush (Duerenfurth, 1694). 
Many great scholars and leaders of Vilna were descended from 
him, including Elijah of Vilna. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.J. Fuenn, Kiryah Neemanah (19157), 102-3; 
H.N. Dembitzer, Kelilat Yofi, 1 (1888), 71; H.N. Maggid-Steinschneider, 


Ir Vilna (1900), 9-11. 
[Abram Juda Goldrat] 


KRAMER, SAMUEL NOAH (1897-1990), U.S. Sumerologist. 
Born in Russia, Kramer was taken to the United States in 1906. 
His early years were spent in Philadelphia. He first embarked 
on a career in education. He then studied at Dropsie College 
(1926-27) and the University of Pennsylvania in 1929, writ- 
ing his doctoral dissertation on an aspect of the then newly 
discovered *Nuzi texts (cf. Kramer, in: AASOR, 11 (1929-30), 
62-119). In 1930-31 he was in the field in Iraq and excavated 
at Tell Billah, Tepe Gawra, and Fara (cf. Kramer, in JAos, 52 
(1932), 110-32). From 1932 to 1942 he was on the staff of the 
Oriental Institute, University of Chicago, specializing in the 
Sumerian language. His publications during this period in- 
clude The Sumerian Prefix Forms be-and bi-in the Time of the 
Earlier Princes of Lagash (1936), Gilgamesh and the Huluppu 
Tree (1938), and Lamentation over the Destruction of Ur (1940). 
In 1937-38 he copied Sumerian literary tablets in Istanbul, 
which were published in Sumerian Literary Texts from Nip- 
pur in the Museum of the Ancient Orient at Istanbul (1944). 
Kramer returned to study the Istanbul collection in 1946-47 
and 1951-52. From 1942 to 1968 he was associated with the 
University of Pennsylvania, as research associate in the Bab- 
ylonian collection of the University Museum in 1942-43, as- 
sociate curator of the tablet collection from 1943 to 1947, and 
curator of the tablet collection and Clark Research Professor 
of Assyriology from 1948 to 1968. In 1968-69 Kramer was at 
the University of Indiana where he gave the Patton Lectures 
(cf. The Sacred Marriage Rite, 1969). In 1970 he was appointed 
to the department of religious sciences at the Ecole Pratique 
des Hautes Etudes in Paris. Kramer’s research and extensive 
travels in search of Sumerian literary texts have been funda- 
mental in the reconstruction of Sumerian literature. Kramer 
continued working intensively after his official retirement in 
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1968 until the time of his death at the age of 93. A member 
of the American Oriental Society, the Society of Biblical Lit- 
erature, and the American Philosophical Society, he also re- 
ceived several honorary degrees. When the University Mu- 
seum marked his ninetieth birthday with a public symposium, 
“History Begins at Sumer,’ in his honor, most of the world’s 
Sumerian scholars attended. His basic research has resulted in 
several volumes of texts, some edited by Kramer himself and 
some in collaboration with other scholars who were able to 
benefit from his experience. He is also the author of numerous 
studies, including works on comparative aspects of Sumerian 
literature, society, and religion; editions of Sumerian composi- 
tions of various types; as well as several more popular works, 
Sumerian Mythology (1961); From the Tablets of Sumer (1956), 
revised as History Begins at Sumer (1958, 19617); and The Su- 
merians (1963). In his work Kramer made numerous compari- 
sons between Sumerian literature and the Bible. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Kramer, in: JAOS, 103 (1983), 337-53 
(personal reflections). 


[Aaron Shaeffer / Rohan Saxena (2"4 ed.)] 


KRAMER, STANLEY E. (1913-2001), U.S. film producer and 
director. Born in Manhattan, New York, Kramer graduated 
from New York University and set off for Hollywood at the 
age of 19. He became known for his handling of sensitive and 
controversial subjects. He worked in Hollywood from 1933 as 
a writer and film editor, but in 1949 won wide attention as a 
producer with Home of the Brave, a pioneering film on racial 
prejudice in the army. He handled racial themes again in The 
Defiant Ones (1958), which dealt with two escaped convicts, 
one white and one black, chained together (Oscar nomina- 
tion for Best Picture); and in Guess Who’ Coming to Dinner 
(Oscar nomination for Best Picture, 1967), a story about in- 
terracial marriage. 

Kramer’s On the Beach (1959), about survival in the 
atomic age, provoked controversy in U.S. government circles, 
where it was felt that the movie alarmed the public unduly. In 
1961, Kramer produced and directed Judgement at Nuremberg, 
dealing with the trial of German judges for war crimes (Oscar 
nomination for Best Picture and Best Director). His other ma- 
jor pictures include Champion (1949), The Men (1950), Cyrano 
de Bergerac (1950), Death of a Salesman (1951), The Caine Mu- 
tiny (Oscar nomination for Best Picture, 1954), The Wild One 
(1954), Not as a Stranger (1955), Inherit the Wind (1960), Its a 
Mad, Mad, Mad, Mad World (1963), and Ship of Fools (Oscar 
nomination for Best Picture, 1965). 

In 1962 the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sci- 
ences honored Kramer with the Irving G. Thalberg Memo- 
rial Award, which is presented to a creative producer who has 
been responsible for a consistently high quality of motion 
picture production. 

After a string of less successful films, such as The Secret 
of Santa Vittoria (1969) and Bless the Beast and the Children 
(1971), Kramer retired in 1980 and moved to Seattle, where he 
taught and wrote a newspaper column. 
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Kramer wrote Dining In - Seattle (with E. Lotzkar and 
R. Abbott, 1980), and his autobiographical A Mad, Mad, Mad, 
Mad World: A Life in Hollywood (with T. Coffey, 1997). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Newquist, A Special Kind of Magic (1967), 
19-55. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Spoto, Stanley Kramer: Film Maker 


(1978). 
[Paul Freireich / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


KRAMER, THEODOR (1897-1958), Austrian poet. Kramer 
was born in Niederhollabrunn, Lower Austria. After being 
seriously wounded in World War 1 he tried his hand at vari- 
ous trades before devoting himself to poetry. Much of his 
verse has a clinical frankness derived from his memories as 
the son of a country doctor and from his own hospital expe- 
rience. Kramer wished to be the voice of the underprivileged 
outcasts of society - tramps, cripples, alcoholics, prostitutes, 
beggars, and peasants - and his poetry is notable for a real- 
ism bordering on coarseness. His collection Die Gaunerzinke 
(1929) was awarded the City of Vienna’s poetry prize. Later 
volumes include Kalendarium (1930); Wir lagen in Wolhynien 
im Morast (1931), inspired by war experiences; and Mit der 
Ziehharmonika (1936). After the Anschluss, Kramer sought 
refuge in England and, after a period of internment, worked 
as a librarian at the Guildford Technical College. The collec- 
tions of verse he wrote in exile were the haunting Verbannt aus 
Oesterreich, Neue Gedichte (1943); Die untere Schenke (1946); 
Wien 1938 (1946); Die gruenen Kader (1946); and Lob der Ver- 
zweiflung (1946), much of which remained unpublished. Vom 
schwarzen Wein (1956) was the last collection published in 
Kramer's lifetime. Despite the recognition accorded him in 
later years, Kramer could not bear his joyless exile and be- 
came a hypochondriac. He died within six months of his re- 
turn to Vienna. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Lissauer, in: Die Literatur, 31 (1929), 451-3; 
M. Guttenbrunner, in: Frankfurter Hefte (June, 1953); H. Zohn, in: 
Books Abroad, 29 (1955); idem, Wiener Juden in der deutschen Litera- 
tur (1964), 73-82; E. Chvojka, Einer bezeugt es (1960). ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: D. Strigl, “Wo niemand zuhaus ist, dort bin ich zuhaus” 
Theodor Kramer — Heimatdichter und Sozialdemokrat zwischen den 
Fronten, (1993); W. Schmidt-Dengler, Verlockerungen dsterreichische 
Avantgarde im 20. Jahrhundert. Studien zu Walter Serner, Theodor 
Kramer, H.C. Artmann, Konrad Bayer, Peter Handke und Elfriede Jel- 
linek. Ergebnisse eines Symposions, Stanford, May 1991 (1994); K. Kai- 
ser, “Theodor Kramer. Exil in Grofbritannien,’ in: S. Bolbecher (ed.), 
Literatur und Kultur des Exils in Grofbritannien (1995), 281-297; S. 
Schlenstedt, “So gibt es eine Anzahl ganz kleiner Chancen’: Material 
zu Theodor Kramer in den dreifiger Jahren,” in: ibid. (1995), 267-280; 
E. Chvojka and K. Kaiser, Vielleicht hab ich es leicht, weil schwer, ge- 
habt. Theodor Kramer 1897-1958. Eine Lebenschronik (1997); H. Staud, 
Chronist seiner Zeit - Theodor Kramer (2000); S. Bolbecher, “Das 
Potential der Exilliteratur. Am Beispiel der Theodor Kramer Gesell- 
schaft,” in: E. Adunka (ed.), Die Rezeption des Exils. Geschichte und 
Perspektiven der 6sterreichischen Exilforschung, (2003), 111-120. 


[Harry Zohn] 
KRAMM, JOSEPH (1907-1991), U.S. playwright. Beginning 


his career as an actor on Broadway and in London, Kramm 
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turned to writing and directing. He won the Pulitzer Prize for 
‘The Shrike (1952), a drama about an unhappy marriage, and 
also wrote Giants, Son of Giants (1962). 


KRANTZ, JUDITH (1928- ), U.S. novelist. After growing up 
in New York City, and graduating from Wellesley College, Ju- 
dith Tarcher Krantz raised two sons with her husband, a film 
and television producer. In 1976, after her husband took flying 
lessons, she decided to face her fear of flying and took lessons 
as well. When she overcame that fear, she supposedly looked 
for other fears to conquer, and so decided to write fiction. Nine 
months later, she produced her first novel, Scruples, about the 
lives and steamy loves of people who work and shop in a Bev- 
erly Hills, Calif., boutique named Scruples. It was published 
in 1978, the year she turned 50, and reached No. 1 on the New 
York Times bestseller list. Her byline was familiar to readers of 
women's magazines such as Good Housekeeping and Cosmo- 
politan before she turned to fiction, but in the romance genre 
she produced bestseller after bestseller, more than ten of them, 
including Princess Daisy, set in the splendor of St. Petersburg 
and Venice; I'll Take Manhattan, a drama of power, sexual 
obsession, betrayal, and true love played out in the arena of 
magazine publishing; Mistral’s Daughter, the story of an art- 
ist, Julien Mistral, and his relationship with three raven-haired 
women; and Lovers, the sequel to Scruples and Scruples Two, 
a tale of love, money, talent, ambition, and passion. All the 
books display a scrupulous knowledge of the fashion business 
and often the art, antiques, and jewelry trades, with intricate 
plots jammed with industry details while providing an inside 
look at high-octane glamour. A Judith Krantz heroine, accord- 
ing to an article in the Times, is “beautiful (of course) but also 
smart, smart, smart.” Her books sold more than 100 million 
copies in 52 languages and some of her books were made into 
television series. Her memoir Sex and Shopping: The Confes- 
sions of a Nice Jewish Girl appeared in 2000. 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


KRANTZ, PHILIP (pseudonym of Jacob Barukhovitsh 
Rombro; 1858-1922), Yiddish journalist. Born in Rodok 
(Ukraine), Krantz developed early ties to revolutionary causes, 
and fled to Paris and later England because of his connections 
with the assassins of Alexander 11. In 1889 he was a delegate to 
the first congress of the Socialist Second International. He first 
contributed to Russian-Jewish periodicals but became a ma- 
jor Yiddish journalist in England during the 1880s. In 1890 he 
immigrated to the U.S., where he edited and contributed theo- 
retical articles on socialism and translations of popular fiction 
to the Arbeter Tsaytung. In 1892, he edited Di *Tsukunft, and, 
from 1894 to 1899, Dos Abend Blatt, the first U.S. socialist Yid- 
dish daily. In Poland in 1906-8 he edited Di Proletarishe Velt 
for the Polish Socialist Party. In the course of his long career he 
contributed as correspondent, editor, and organizer of dozens 
of primarily socialist and anarchist newspapers and periodi- 
cals in several countries, also publishing dozens of populariz- 
ing books on history, biography, science, and politics. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 3 (1929), 728-40; L. Ko- 
brin, Mayne Fuftsik Yor in Amerike (1966), 90-102; M. Starkman, in: 
Filologishe Shriftn, 3 (1929), 57-82. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 
8 (1981), 243-9; M. Shtarkman, Geklibene Shriftn, 1 (1979), 128-34; 2 
(1980), 63-70, 130-3; G.G. Branover (ed.), Rossiiskaia evreiskaia en- 
tsiklopediia, 2 (1995), 83. 


[Henry J. Tobias / Jerold C. Frakes (2"4 ed.)] 


KRANZ, JACOB BEN WOLF (known as the Maggid of 
Dubno; 1741-1804), preacher. Born in Zietil, in the prov- 
ince of Vilna, Kranz demonstrated his homiletical skill at an 
early age and was known as preacher to his fellow yeshivah 
students especially in Mezhirech, where he received his hal- 
akhic, and probably his kabbalistic, education. He was barely 
20 years old when he became *Darshan in his city. From there 
he wandered through several other cities, holding the post of 
preacher in Zilkiew, Wlodawa near Lublin, Kalisz, and Za- 
mosc. But he achieved his fame as preacher in Dubno, where 
he served for 18 years. As his reputation spread, he came into 
contact with some of the most prominent rabbis of his time, 
such as *Elijah b. Solomon Zalman (the Gaon of Vilna). It is 
told that when Elijah was too ill to study, he asked Kranz to 
visit his bedside and read him his homiletical interpretations, 
stories, and parables. 

All of Kranz’s works were printed posthumously by his 
son, Isaac, and his pupil, Baer Plahm. His major homiletical 
work, Ohel Yaakov (“The Tent of Jacob”), was printed in four 
parts (Genesis, Yosepov, 1830; Exodus, Zolkiew, 1837; the third 
and fourth parts in Vienna, 1859-63). In addition, his homi- 
lies on the five scrolls, Kol Yaakov (“The Voice of Jacob’), 
were printed in Warsaw in 1819. Among his other published 
homiletical works are an exegesis of the Passover Haggadah 
(Zolkiew, 1836) and a collection of homilies called Haftarot 
(Warsaw, 1872). 

Baer Plahm edited Kranz’s Sefer ha-Middot (“The Book 
of Ethics,” Vilna, 1860), a work consciously modeled after 
the 11"5-century Hovot ha-Levavot by Bahya ibn Paquda. In 
describing the attitude required of the Jew in his spiritual 
relationship with God, as well as the observances required 
in his practical relationship, Kranz discusses such subjects 
as the fear of God, love of God, knowledge of God, and 
prayer. 

Although he made use of the vast treasure of Jewish ethi- 
cal, homiletical, halakhic, and kabbalistic material, Kranz suc- 
ceeded in composing homilies which the Jewish layman could 
readily understand. The inclusion of many parables, fables, 
stories, and epigrams captivated the hearts of less scholarly 
listeners. Yet the homilies are not simplistic, but represent the 
highest achievement of Hebrew homiletical art at that time. 
That Kranz integrated folkloristic material into his homilies 
without vulgarizing them was a significant achievement. His 
parables were culled from his works and printed separately as 
Mishlei Yaakov (“The Parables of Jacob,” Cracow, 1886). How- 
ever, taken out of their homiletical context, the parables lose 
most of their artistic effect. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.A. Glatt, He Spoke in Parables (1957); I. 
Bettan, in: HUCA, 23 (1950-51), pt. 2, 267-93; A.B. Plahm, introduc- 
tion to: I. Kranz, Sefer ha-Middot (1860); I. Avigur, in: Yahadut Lita 
(1960), 346-52; J.L. Maimon, Sefer ha-Gra (1954), 160-75; Zinberg, 
Sifrut, 3 (1957), 299-303. 


KRASLAVA (Rus. Kreslavka), town in Latgale district, Lat- 
via. The Jewish community was established in 1764 by families 
from Vilna, and numbered 733 in 1772 when the Russians an- 
nexed the town. It grew rapidly from 1,483 persons in 1847 to 
4,051 Jews living in Kraslava (51% of the total population) in 
1897. Kraslava became noted in the history of the Jewish labor 
movement in Russia through the events connected with the 
bristle factories there, whose owners and most of the workers 
were Jews, 200 in the factory and 300 in the home bristlemak- 
ing industry. As a result of the harsh working conditions and 
low wages, the workers organized the *Bund, and also *Povalei 
Zion and the *Independent Jewish Workers’ Party; there were 
a number of strikes which had widespread publicity and influ- 
ence. It earned them better conditions in the 1890s, mainly an 
eight-hour working day. After the Kishinev pogrom (1903) the 
Bund and Poalei Zion formed a defense group of 250 members. 
During World War 1, in 1915, the Jews were expelled from the 
town by the Russian army, only some of them returning after 
the war. Because of the end of trade with the hinterland in Rus- 
sia and Poland, the bristle industry did not reopen. The Jews 
in Kraslava numbered 1,446 (40.5%) in 1920, 1,550 (36.19%) in 
1930, and 1,444 (33.77%) in 1935. Until 1934 Jews served as the 
towns mayors. The Jewish economy improved in the 1930s, and 
183 trade establishments out of 372 belonged to Jews. In 1927, 
230 pupils attended the Jewish municipal school. The Jews in 
Kraslava were mainly occupied in commerce and crafts and 
trade in agricultural products of the area; they also figured con- 
siderably in the professions there. Naum “Aronson, the sculp- 
tor, and Abel *Pann, the painter, were born in Kraslava. 


Holocaust Period 
During World War 11, shortly after the outbreak of war be- 
tween Germany and Soviet Russia, 200 Jews left with the So- 
viets. Kraslava was occupied by the German army in late June 
1941. During the first half of July dozens of Jews were killed 
by the Latvians. On July 29, 1941, they were brought to the 
Daugavpils (Dvinsk) ghetto, and were shortly thereafter mur- 
dered in the Pogulianka forest with Jews from other towns. 
Some 30 families were left in Kraslava and were executed in 
September 1941. After the war 40 Jewish families lived there, 
but they left for Riga in the 1950s and for Israel in the 1970s. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Bobé, in: He-Avar, 17 (1970), 247-51; M. 
Kaufmann, Die Vernichtung der Juden Lettlands (1947), 286-94; J. 
Gar, in: Algemeyne Entsiklopedie, 6 (1963), 376-90. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: Jewish Life, s.v. 


[Joseph Gar / Shmuel Spector (2"4 ed.)] 
KRASNA, NORMAN (1909-1984), U.S. film producer and 


playwright. Born in Queens, New York, Krasna attended New 
York University, Columbia University, and Brooklyn Law 
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School. He started as a clerk, worked as a film and theater 
critic in New York, and ultimately rose to earn $100,000 for 
writing and directing a single motion picture in Hollywood. 

Among his Broadway plays were Louder, Please (1931), 
Small Miracle (1934), Dear Ruth (1944), John Loves Mary 
(1947), Time for Elizabeth (1948, which he co-wrote with 
Groucho Marx), Kind Sir (1953), Who Was That Lady I Saw 
with You? (1958), Sunday in New York (1961), Love in E Flat 
(1967), and We Interrupt This Program (1975). 

In the film industry, Krasna was known as the master of 
the wisecrack, peppering his comedies with crisp dialogue and 
sharp one-liners. His dramatic films were very well scripted 
as well. The many screenplays that Krasna wrote - or con- 
tributed to - include Hollywood Speaks (1932); That’s My Boy 
(1932); Bombshell (1933); The Richest Girl in the World (Oscar 
nomination for Best Story, 1934); Four Hours to Kill (1935); 
Hands Across the Table (1935); Wife vs. Secretary (1936); Fury 
(Oscar nomination for Best Story, 1936); The King and the 
Chorus Girl (1937); Bachelor Mother (1939); It’s a Date (1940); 
Mr. and Mrs. Smith (1941); It Started with Eve (1941); The 
Devil and Miss Jones (Oscar nomination for Best Screenplay, 
1941), which he also directed; Practically Yours (1944); White 
Christmas (1954); Princess O’Rourke (Academy Award for Best 
Screenplay, 1943), which he also directed; Bundle of Joy (1956); 
The Ambassador’s Daughter (1956), which he also directed; In- 
discreet (1958); Who Was That Lady? (1960); Let’s Make Love 
(1960); Sunday in New York (1961); My Geisha (1962); and Id 
Rather Be Rich (1964). 

In 1960, Krasna received the Laurel Award from the Writ- 
ers Guild of America for Writing Achievement. 


[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


KRASNER, LEE (1908-1984), U.S. painter. Born Lena Krass- 
ner in Brooklyn, New York, to Orthodox, Russian immigrant 
parents, early on she studied art at the Women's Art School at 
Cooper Union (1922-25), Art Students League (1928), and Na- 
tional Academy of Design in New York (1929-32). Beginning 
in 1935 she worked as a Works Progress Administration artist. 
Although she designed one mural, for the wnyc radio sta- 
tion building, which was never executed, Krasner did work as 
an assistant to the muralist Max Spivak. During the 1930s she 
experimented with various styles and forms, including Social 
Realism and Giorgio de Chirico’s mysterious perspectives. 

Resuming her art studies in 1937 with the avant-garde, 
German expatriate Hans Hofmann, Krasner absorbed as- 
pects of Pablo Picasso's Cubism and Henri Matisse’s color. She 
showed her Cubist inspired still-lifes, semi-abstracted from 
nature, in the annual group exhibitions of the American Ab- 
stract Artists from 1940 to 1943. 

In 1941 Krasner met Jackson Pollock, soon to be rec- 
ognized as the pioneer abstract expressionist, when the pair 
were asked to show their work in a group exhibition. She and 
Pollock married in 1945. Throughout their relationship, Kras- 
ner and Pollock engaged in an aesthetic dialogue as Krasner 
schooled Pollock in European modernism while she adopted 
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Pollock’s synthesis of abstraction and automatism. Her Little 
Image paintings (1946-49) employed and reinterpreted Pol- 
lock’s allover technique. The Hieroglyphs, one of the three cy- 
cles of Little Image paintings, have been interpreted by some 
scholars as influenced by Hebrew script. 

Throughout the years Krasner engaged collage tech- 
niques, sometimes on a large scale. In Black and White Collage 
(1953, Hans Namuth Estate, New York), Krasner utilized her 
own cut up drawings rearranged in the new, abstract work. 
In the mid-1950s she also cut up several of Pollock’s discarded 
canvases and used them in collages. Her collage paintings first 
showed at New York’s Stable Gallery in 1955 to acclaim. 

After Pollock’s death in a car accident in 1956 Krasner be- 
gan her Earth Green series (1957-59), a colorful and rhythmic 
group of images exploring growth and nature; and the gloom- 
ier Night Journey series (1959-62; also known as the Umber 
series), the latter promoted by her turbulent state and also 
bouts of insomnia. In these paintings she reduced her palette 
to gradations of blacks, whites, and browns so that the artifi- 
cial light she was working in would not undermine her color 
choices. Throughout her career, Krasner continued to reinvent 
herself and her style. She consistently reacted to the current 
trends in the art world, absorbing and modifying the work of 
artists such as Morris *Louis, Philip *Guston, and Frank Stella, 
much as she had done with Pollock’s example. Indeed, in the 
1970s Krasner eschewed her spontaneous working method, 
instead creating hard edge paintings in the vein of Stella. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Rose, Lee Krasner: A Retrospective (1983); 
R. Hobbs, Lee Krasner (1993); E.G. Landau, Lee Krasner: A Catalogue 
Raisonné (1995); R. Hobbs, Lee Krasner (1999). 


[Samantha Baskind (24 ed.)] 


KRASNIK (Pol. Krasnik), town in Lublin province, E. Po- 
land. Jews are first mentioned in 1531 as merchants trading 
with *Gdansk and visiting the Lublin fairs. In 1587 they were 
granted the right of residence by the ruler of the town, Prince 
Alexander Slucki. The steady increase in the Jewish popula- 
tion caused the lord of the manor to decree in 1654 that Jews 
were to reside only in the street where the synagogue was be- 
ing built. In the 18 century the Krasnik community always 
provided one of the three elders for the *councils of the Lub- 
lin province. The community numbered 1,353 persons in 1765 
(921 in the town itself). The majority of the Jewish artisans 
were tailors. The Krasnik community numbered 1,778 (55% 
of the total population) in 1857, 3,261 (49%) in 1897, and 4,200 
(51%) in 1921. 


Holocaust Period 

Over 5,000 Jews lived in Krasnik before the outbreak of World 
War 11. The German army entered the town in September 
1939 and established a ghetto in August 1940. On April 12, 
1942, around 2,000 Jews were deported to Belzec. The next 
deportations to Belzec took place on November 1, when an- 
other 2,700 were sent to Belzec. Others were employed in lo- 
cal labor camps. A few hundred fled into the forests, but most 
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of them were shot by Germans. In the vicinity of Krasnik, a 
few Jewish guerilla units were organized, including the unit 
under the command of Abraham Braun (“Adolf”) and the 
unit called “Berek Joselewicz” under the command of Edu- 
ard Forst. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Halpern, Pinkas, index; R. Mahler, Yidn 
in Amolikn Poyln in Likht fun Tsifern (1958), index; B. Wasiutyaski, 
Ludnos¢ zydowska w Polsce... (1930), 33; I. Schiper, Dzieje handlu 
zydowskiego na ziemiach polskich (1937), index; Slownik geograficzny 
Krélestwa Polskiego, s.v.; R. Przegalinski, Opowiadania o Krasniku 
(1927); T. Wierzbowski, Matricularum Regni Poloniae Summaria, 4 
(1910-17), no. 16175; Warsaw, Archiwum Glone Akt Dawnych, Dyspar- 
tymenta pogt6nego zydowskiego, no. 2; T. Brustin-Bernstein, in: Bleter 
far Geshikhte, 3:1-2 (1950), 51-78, passim. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
Sefer Krasnik (1973); J. Bartys, O zydowskim osadnictwie rolniczym w 
Ordynacji Zamojskiej w pierwszej polowie 19w. BZIH, 15-16 (1955). 


[Stefan Krakowski] 


KRASNODAR (formerly Yekaterinodar), capital of Kras- 
nodar Territory (N. Caucasus), Russia. Until 1917 the city was 
outside the *Pale of Settlement, and only demobilized sol- 
diers, professionals, highly skilled artisans, and wealthy mer- 
chants were allowed to settle in the city, so in 1897 only 562 
Jews (0.8% of the total population) lived there. By 1926 their 
numbers had increased to 1,740 (1.1%), and by 1939 to about 
5,818 persons in the entire territory except for the Adygei Au- 
tonomous District. Probably most of them lived in Krasno- 
dar. Apparently the majority of the Jews succeeded in escaping 
before the town was occupied by the Germans on August 12, 
1942. Those remaining, about 500 persons, were executed on 
August 21-22, 1942, at a kolkhoz outside the city. The Jewish 
population was estimated at 1,500 (300 families) in 1970. The 
only synagogue was closed by the authorities in the 1950s and 
there was no Jewish cemetery. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Special Committee for Documentation 
and Research of German-Fascist Crimes..., Dokumenty obvinya- 


yut (1945). 
[Yehuda Slutsky / Shmuel Spector (2"4 ed.)] 


KRASNOYE, village in Vinnitsa district, Ukraine. Jews 
are first mentioned in 1648, when the uprising Cossacks of 
Chmielnicki neared the town; the Jews fled to Bar and were 
massacred there. The community was renewed, and numbered 
466 in 1765, and it grew after the Russian annexation to 1,747 
in 1847, and 2,590 (92% of the total population) in 1897. Most 
of the shops in town and most of the craftsmen were Jewish. 
In 1926 there were 2,002 (96%) Jews, though their number 
dropped to only hundreds on the eve of World War 11. Be- 
tween the wars a Jewish town council and a Yiddish school 
operated there. Krasnoye was occupied by Germans on July 19, 
1941. After it was annexed to Romanian Transnistria, a ghetto 
was established for the few hundred local Jews and about 1,000 
deportees from Bessarabia and Bukovina. The Jews who lived 
in the ghetto were compelled to do forced labor. With the as- 
sistance of the Jewish aid committee in Bucharest a hospital 
run single-handedly by a physician who had been deported to 
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Krasnoye was established. When Krasnoye was liberated on 
March 30, 1944, a few hundred Jews remained there. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Cohen, in: Nedelnaya Khronika Voskhoda, 
15 (1895), 1350-51; PK Romanyah, 1 (1970), 507. 
[Yehuda Slutsky / Shmuel Spector (274 ed.)] 


KRASNYSTAW (Rus. Krasnostav), town in Lublin province, 
E. Poland. The customs records of the town for 1548 show that 
Jews were living in Krasnystaw then. In 1554 Jews were pro- 
hibited from owning dwelling houses in the town and sub- 
urbs, and in 1584 they were allowed to reside in the suburbs 
only. In 1761 three Jews from Wojslawice and one from Czar- 
noloz were convicted in a *blood libel trial in Krasnystaw; 
another accused, the rabbi of Wojslawice, committed suicide 
in prison. In the first half of the 19'* century there was a bitter 
struggle between the Jews and the townsmen, who wished to 
keep their privilege of de non tolerandis Judaeis. In 1824, Jews 
were permitted to reside temporarily in several villages near 
the town, but the last restrictions on Jewish residence in Kras- 
nystaw were not abolished until 1862. From 11 Jews residing 
in the suburbs in 1827, the community grew to 151 (4% of the 
total population) in 1857, and 1,176 (25% of the total) in 1897. 
At that time four-fifths of the local trade was in Jewish hands. 
In 1921 the 1,754 Jews still constituted 20% of the town’s pop- 
ulation. In the whole district, including the town, there were 
10,494 Jews (9% of the total population). The old synagogue, 
which still stood at the beginning of the 20" century, retained 
14*- and 15*t-century architectural features (probably relics 
of a building which had formerly served another purpose). 
The Germans set up a ghetto for around 2,000 Jews includ- 
ing refugees in August 1942. All were deported to Izbica and 
from there mostly to the *Belzec death camp. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Warsaw, Archiwum Akt Dawnych, Akty 
Komisji spraw wewnetrznych, nos. 97, 107, 185, 188; Halpern, Pinkas, 
index; B. Wasiutynski, Ludnos¢ zydowska w Polsce w x1x i xx wiekach 
(1930), 33, 61, 76; I. Schiper, Dzieje handlu zydowskiego na ziemiach 
polskich (1937), index; A. Strunzeiger (ed.), Yisker tsum Ondenk fun 
di Kdoyshi Krasnystaw (1948); Sefer Turbin (1967), 74-79. 


KRASUCKI, HENRI (1924-2003), French labor leader. Kra- 
sucki was born in a suburb of Warsaw to a family of textile 
workers who were members of the Communist Party. In 1926 
the family settled in Paris, where Krasucki joined the Jewish 
Communist Youth movement at the age of 14. In 1940 he be- 
came a leader of this group in the underground and in 1941 
also became a leader of a Resistance group made up of for- 
eign Communist workers. In 1943 his father was arrested and 
deported to Auschwitz, where he was murdered. He was ar- 
rested along with his mother and sent to Auschwitz; from 
there he was transferred to Buchenwald. After the Liberation 
he returned to France and started working in the Renault 
auto works, advancing at the same time within the Commu- 
nist Party. In 1960 he became the publisher of La Vie Ouvr- 
iére, the weekly of the cet, the Communist-affiliated trade 
union, and in 1961 he joined the latter’s Bureau. In 1964 he 
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was elected to the Political Bureau of the Communist Party. 
Krasucki was secretary-general of the cet between 1982 and 
1992, in a period during which leftist governments had to deal 
with the consequences of the economic crisis for the working 
class. He wrote Syndicats et lutte de classe (1969), Syndicats et 
socialisme (1972), and Syndicats et unité (1980) 


[Gideon Kouts / René Sirat (2™4 ed.)] 


KRAUS, ADOLEF (1850-1928), U.S. lawyer, and civic and 
communal leader. Born in Bohemia, Kraus emigrated to the 
United States in 1865 and worked as a clerk in small-town Ohio 
stores for several years. In 1871 he went to Chicago, studied 
law, and was admitted to the bar (1877). Highly successful in 
his legal practice, Kraus became involved in civic affairs and 
local politics. He served in Chicago as a member (1881-87) and 
president (1884-86) of the Board of Education, as corporation 
counsel (1893), and as president of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion (1897-98). He was also, briefly, publisher and editor of the 
Chicago Times (1894). Active in Jewish affairs, Kraus was inter- 
national president of B’nai Brith from 1905 to 1925 and helped 
establish its Anti-Defamation League. He was a staunch con- 
servative and a leading member of the dominant Jewish elite 
during the early decades of the 20" century. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Grusd, Bnai Brith: The Story of a Cov- 


enant (1966), index. 
[Morton Rosenstock] 


KRAUS, FRANTISEK R. (1903-1967), Czech novelist, pub- 
licist, and radio editor. Born in Prague, Kraus started to work 
very early in Bohemia and contributed to the newspapers 
Prager Tagblatt, Prager Presse, and Tribuna. His tutor and 
friend was Egon Erwin *Kisch, who introduced him to writers 
and journalists from the Prague Circle, such as Franz *Kafka, 
Max *Brod, Franz *Werfel, Otto *Pick, and Johannes *Urzi- 
dil. At Tribuna he met Karel *Poldc¢ek, and Karel and Josef 
Capek. By the end of the 1920s Kraus had become an editor 
at Mluven: noviny and for Czech Radio. In his radio reports, 
he warned the Czech public of growing Nazism in the Sude- 
tenland’s German minority. He survived the Holocaust, hav- 
ing escaped from the Theresienstadt, Auschwitz, Glivic, and 
Blechhammer concentration camps. He lost his job at Czech 
Radio in 1952, where he had been working since 1945. He free- 
lanced until his death. 

Kraus’ work is either connected with Holocaust themes 
or with the problems of Czech’s frontier regions. Just after 
the war he published one of the first testimonies about Aus- 
chwitz Plyn, plyn... pak ohen (“Gas, Gas... and Then Fire,” 
1945), followed by an autobiographical report “And Bring Back 
Our Dispersed” (1946) about the reasons for and consequences 
of the Jewish tragedy. His first novel was to be dedicated to 
Jan Masaryk and was titled “Shemarjahu Looks for God. It 
was published as “David Shall Live” (1949) after changes forced 
by the publisher. It is the story of a Jewish physician from 
Theresienstadt and Auschwitz. In his next novel Proménén 
zemé (“The Changed Country,’ 1957), Kraus returned to 
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the problems of his beloved north Bohemia. A classic work 
of postwar Czech literature, Kat beze stenu (“Hangman with- 
out Shadow”) appeared semi-legally in 1984 and then in 2000. 
Two novels and a short story for children remain unpub- 
lished. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Lustig and FE. Cinger, Frantisek Robert 
Kraus, Piisné taj (2002); A. Mikul8ek et al., Literatura s hvézdou 
Davidovou, vol. 1 (1998); “O autorovi,” in: ER. Kraus, Kat beze stnu 
(2000). 


[Avigdor Dagan / Milos Pojar (24 ed.) 


KRAUS, GERTRUD (1901-1977), dancer, pianist, and cho- 
reographer. Kraus was born in Vienna, where she studied the 
piano and also worked as a pianist. She became a dancer and 
choreographer in the 1920s known for expressionist dances 
such as The Town Is Waiting and Dream of a Musician. Kraus 
performed in Europe and created a dance school in Vienna. 
In 1930 she established a dance company that performed at the 
Munich International Congress. In 1935 she settled in Tel Aviv, 
where she performed as a soloist in a program comprising six 
of her dances and worked at the Opera (1941-47) and at the 
Habimah and Ohel theaters. Despite her success as a dancer 
she did not succeed in creating a new dance company, so she 
opened a private ballet school and created, with her students, 
works in close cooperation with composer Mark Lavri but 
they did not receive favorable public reception. During the 
1940s she created works for the Israel Philharmonic called 
“Tune and Dance.” In 1948 she was invited to the U.S. and 
was exposed to the modern dance of the time. Her meeting 
with Agnes de Mille, Martha Graham, and Anthony Tudor 
influenced her immensely. In her previous works, her style 
had been experimental and abstract, emphasizing personal 
movement and body language. In the new phase she became 
more aware of the importance of technique. In the 1950s she 
created for the musical theater and the Israeli Ballet Theater, 
and from the 1960s on she concentrated on sculpture, paint- 
ing, and teaching in her studio, at the Rubin Music Academy, 
and at the Israeli Ballet and Kibbutz Dance Company. In 1968 
she was awarded the Israel Prize. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Manor, The Life and Dance of Gertrud 


Kraus (1978) 
[Bina Shiloah (24 ed.)] 


KRAUS, IVAN (1939-_), Czech writer. Kraus was born in 
Prague into a Czech-Jewish family. His father, Oto Kraus 
(see *Kulka, Erich), survived Auschwitz. Kraus studied at the 
School of International Economic Relations. As an actor he 
performed in many Czech plays and lived in exile in France 
and Germany from 1971. In his literary works he worked in 
the tradition of Czech and Anglo-American humor, focusing 
on family relations with rich comedy and irony, often display- 
ing the absurdity of socialist life. His stories were published 
abroad until 1990 as well as by the exiled Czech publish- 
ing house Konfrontace in Zurich. He lived in Baden Baden 
and Paris. 
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After 1990 his works include To na tobé doschne (“It Will 
Get Dry on You,” 1991); Prosim té, neblazni (“I Beg You, Don't 
Be Crazy?’ 1992); Cislo do nebe (“Number to the Heaven,” 
1994); these appeared together in Prague as Md rodina a jind 
zemétreseni (“My Family and Other Earthquakes,” 1998). He 
also published Rodinny sjezd (“The Family Reunion,’ 1996, 
2000); Muz za vlastnim rohem (“The Man behind the Corner; 
1999); and Medova léta (“Honey Years,’ 2001). 


[Milos Pojar (24 ed.) ] 


KRAUS, KARL (1874-1936), Austrian satirist and poet. Born 
in Bohemia as the last of nine children to Jacob Kraus, a pa- 
per manufacturer, and his wife Ernestine née Kantor, Kraus 
was one of the greatest stylists in the German language and 
a vitriolic critic of the liberal culture of pre-Nazi Austria. In 
1877 the family moved to Vienna; in 1892 Kraus enrolled in 
the university there to study law, philosophy, and German lit- 
erature but never completed a degree. Though at first associ- 
ated with the well-known Jung-Wien circle of writers, which 
included Arthur Schnitzler, Hugo von Hofmannsthal, and Ste- 
fan Zweig, he distanced himself from them in 1897 with the 
publication of Die demolierte Literatur, a political satire of the 
groups’ activities. In 1899 he founded Die Fackel, an aggres- 
sively satirical magazine, which he wrote single-handedly be- 
ginning in 1911 and edited until his death. At times Kraus was 
a conservative moralist who tirelessly attacked hypocrisy and 
the permissive intellectual atmosphere fostered by Austrian 
liberalism; however, he also advocated more liberal attitudes 
toward sex in Viennese society. He yearned for a return to 
the aristocratic government of an earlier, more disciplined 
era. His greatest venom and most pungent wit were, how- 
ever, reserved for corrupters of the language. Kraus, who left 
the Jewish religious community in 1899, was baptized in 1911, 
and then left the Catholic Church in 1922, had few kind things 
to say about Judaism. He blamed Jews themselves and the 
“Jewish press” (particularly the Neue Freie Press) for the ex- 
istence of antisemitism. His pamphlet Eine Krone fuer Zion 
(1898) mocks Zionism, while Heine und die Folgen (1910) gives 
a disparaging estimate of the German-Jewish poet. Kraus’ 
many essays were collected in six volumes (1908-37) and four 
volumes of epigrams and aphorisms appeared between 1909 
and 1927. His most important drama is the lengthy Die letzten 
Tage der Menschheit (1919). This play, which if performed in its 
entirety would take ten evenings, is a massive diatribe on the 
collapse of civilization in World War 1, consisting largely of 
verbatim extracts from the newspapers of the period. Kraus’ 
Untergang der Welt durch schwarze Magie was published 
in 1922. His lyric poetry, in which he displays a scrupulous 
form, appeared between 1916 and 1930 in nine volumes titled 
Worte in Versen. It was not until Hitler turned his attention 
to Austria that Kraus brought his satire to bear on the evils 
of Nazism, but to the last day his battles were fought mainly 
against the Viennese liberal and socialist press. Auswahl aus 
dem Werk, containing selections from 11 of Kraus’s works, was 
published in 1961. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: O. Kerry, Karl Kraus Bibliographie (1954); L. 
Liegler, Karl Kraus und sein Werk (1920); E. Bin-Gorion, Der Fackel- 
Reiter (1932); R. Schaukal, Karl Kraus (1933); E. Heller, The Disin- 
herited Mind (1952); W. Kraft, Karl Kraus (1956); Grunberger, in: Jc 
(Dec. 24, 1965), Literary Supplement; C. Kohn, Karl Kraus le polémiste 
et lécrivain... (1962); E. Field, The Last Days of Mankind: Karl Kraus 
and his Vienna (1967); H. Zohn, Wiener Library Bulletin, 24 (1970), 
NO. 2, N.S. NO. 19, 22-260. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Benjamin, Karl 
Kraus (1931); G. Carr and E. Timms (eds.), Reading Karl Kraus: Es- 
says on the Reception of Die Fackel (2001); K. Krolop, Refexionen der 
Fackel: neue Studien ueber Karl Kraus (1994); L. Lensing, “Karl Kraus 
Writes “He's a Jew After All,” in: Yale Companion to Jewish Writing 
and Thought in German Culture, 1096-1996 (1997), 313-21; P. Reitter, 
“The Soul of Form: Karl Kraus, Essayism and Jewish Identity in Fin- 
de-Siecle Vienna” (diss. 1999); “Karl Kraus and the Jewish Self-Ha- 
tred Question,” in: Jewish Social Studies, 10:1 (2003), 78-116; F. Rothe, 
Karl Kraus, die Biographie (2003); E. Timms, Karl Kraus: Apocalyptic 
Satirist (1986); idem, Karl Kraus: Apocalyptic Satirist, Volume 2: The 
Postwar Crisis and the Rise of the Swastika (2005); N. Wagner, Geist 
und Geschlecht: Karl Kraus und die Erotik der Wiener Moderne (1987); 
H. Zohn, Karl Kraus and the Critics (1997); idem, “Karl Kraus: ‘Jue- 
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discher Selbsthasser’ oder ‘Erzjude? in: Modern Austrian Literature, 
8 (1975), 1-19; idem, Karl Kraus (1971). 


[Harry Zohn / Lisa Silverman (2™4 ed.)] 


KRAUS, LILI (1903-1986), pianist born in Budapest. She was 
admitted as a talented child to the Royal Academy of Music 
and studied with Kodaly and Barték. After graduating in 1922, 
she studied at the Vienna conservatory with Steuermann and 
was appointed a full professor there (1925-31). She also stud- 
ied with *Schnabel in Berlin. During the 1930s she lived in 
Italy and embarked on a world concert tour and rapidly es- 
tablished herself as a successful soloist. From 1935 to 1940 she 
toured with the violinist Szymon *Goldberg, with whom she 
made the first recording of Mozart's piano and violin sonatas 
(1939). At the start of another tour (1942) she was taken pris- 
oner by the Japanese in Java, and for three years was interned 
with her family. After the war she toured Australia and New 
Zealand, and for her “unrelenting efforts in the aid of coun- 
tries in need” was granted New Zealand citizenship. She re- 
sumed her international career touring widely, giving recit- 
als and playing with leading orchestras. Kraus played all the 
Mozart piano concertos in a single series (New York, 1966-7); 
and the next season the complete Mozart sonatas. In 1967 she 
made her home in America and served as artist-in-residence 
at Texas Christian University (1968-83). Kraus was one of the 
most extraordinary musicians of the 20" century. Nobility, 
grace, refinement, and virtuosity distinguished her playing. 
A sophisticated champion of the Viennese classics, she was 
esteemed for her interpretations of Mozart and Schubert and 
for her valuable recordings of Haydn and Beethoven. She pub- 
lished “Master Class” in Clavier, 19:7 (1980), 26-29. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove Music Online; Baker’s Biographical 
Dictionary (1997); J.W. Newcomer, Lili Kraus and the Van Cliburn In- 
ternational Piano Competition (1997); S. Roberson, Lili Kraus: Hungar- 
ian Pianist, Texas Teacher, and Personality Extraordinaire (2000). 


[Naama Ramot (2 ed.)] 
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KRAUS, MICHAEL (1901-2), U.S. historian. Born in New 
York, Kraus taught at City College from 1925. His main area 
was intellectual history, with emphasis on the cultural inter- 
play between Europe and America. He explored the common 
culture of the Atlantic world in his seminal works, which in- 
clude The Atlantic Civilization: Eighteenth-Century Origins 
(1949). After he retired from teaching, he was named profes- 
sor emeritus of history at City College, City University of New 
York. Kraus made significant contributions to American his- 
toriography, notably in A History of American History (1937), 
The Writing of American History (1953), The United States to 
1865 (1959), Family Album for Americans (with V. Edelstadt, 
1961), and Immigration, the American Mosaic (1966). 


[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


KRAUS, MOSHE (1923-_), hazzan. Kraus is a native of Un- 
gvar in Czechoslovakia. He learned cantorial liturgy from 
his hassidic father, and together they sang in the synagogue. 
He studied in yeshivot, was ordained as rabbi, and went to 
Vienna to study under the well-known cantor Yehuda Leib 
Miller. Kraus served as cantor in Marmoresh, Szeged, and 
Budapest. During the Holocaust he was imprisoned in exter- 
mination camps, but miraculously survived. He joined Titos 
partisans and after the war went to Bucharest where he was 
appointed cantor to the Malbim synagogue. From 1946 to 1949 
he served as cantor and rabbi in Germany and in 1949 moved 
to Israel, joining the Israel Defense Forces, where he became 
the first chief cantor. He appeared in concerts and led prayers 
in the main Jewish centers of Europe. He served as cantor in 
the Oxford Street synagogue in Johannesburg, South Africa, 
and also officiated in Mexico, Venezuela, and Canada, finally 
making Ottawa his residence. He made records of cantorial 
liturgy and hasidic tunes and also composed prayer-tunes and 


hassidic melodies. 
[Akiva Zimmerman] 


KRAUS, OSKAR (1872-1942), author and philosopher. Kraus 
was born in Prague, where he became a student of the philoso- 
pher Anton Maurus Marty. In 1902 he joined the faculty of the 
German University at Prague, and later became professor of 
philosophy. Kraus coedited his mentor’s Gesammelte Schriften 
(2 vols., 1916-20), and Raum und Zeit (1916), a treatment of 
time and space. In addition, Kraus undertook an evaluation 
of Marty’s impact in his book, Anton Marty; sein Leben und 
seine Werke (1916). The personality of Albert Schweitzer had 
a strong attraction for Kraus, and the two men corresponded. 
In 1926 Kraus published a character study of Schweitzer which 
described him as an ethical personality and philosophic mys- 
tic. This work appeared posthumously in English and was en- 
titled Albert Schweitzer, his Work and his Philosophy (1944). 
Another personality compelling Kraus’ attention was Franz 
Clemens Brentano. Five of Brentano's philosophic works ed- 
ited by Kraus were published between 1926 and 1930. Previ- 
ously Kraus had written Franz Brentano, zur Kenntnis seines 
Lebens und seiner Lehre (1919). Kraus’ own philosophy was 
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early characterized by a satirical pessimism, which he elabo- 
rated in Wege und Abwege der Philosophie (1934) and Wert- 
theorien; Geschichte und Kritik (1937). He ventured into dis- 
ciplines beyond the realm of technical philosophy, studying 
the general implications of Albert Einstein’s theory of relativ- 
ity. These ideas on the relativity theory appear in his letters 
to Einstein, Offene Briefe an Albert Einstein und Max V. Laue 
ueber die gedanklichen Grundlagen der speziellen und allgemei- 
nen Relativitaetstheorie (1925). In a foray into the principles 
of international law, Kraus edited Jeremy Benthams Grund- 
saetze fuer ein kuenftiges Voelkerrecht um einen dauernden 
Frieden (1915). About 1938 Kraus was detained in a concen- 
tration camp. Paradoxically, the harsh new realities of camp 
life turned him from his critical pessimistic outlook toward a 
positivistic mysticism. During the period of his confinement 
he devoted himself to a consideration of Brentano's proof for 
the existence of God, a proof in which Kraus had early de- 
tected a flaw, and which he was now moved to improving. Be- 
fore the outbreak of the war he was released and managed to 
escape to England. Kraus settled in Cambridge, and became 
active as a public lecturer. 


KRAUS, OTA B. (1921-2000), Czech writer. Born in Prague, 
Kraus spent World War 11 in the concentration camps of 
Theresienstadt, Auschwitz, and Schwarzheide. After 1945 he 
started his studies of philosophy and literature at Charles Uni- 
versity. In 1949 he immigrated to Israel and lived on a kibbutz. 
His first novel, Zemé bez boha (“Land without God,’1948, 
1992), was published in Czechoslovakia. It describes life in the 
Auschwitz-Birkenau concentration camp, as does his novel 
‘The Diary published as Maj bratr dym (1993) in the Czech Re- 
public. His other works, Dream Merchant and other Galilean 
Stories (1991) and a best-selling novel Vitr z hor (“Mountain 
Wind, 1991), reflect kibbutz life. 


[Milos Pojar (274 ed.) ] 


KRAUS, PAUL ELIEZER (1904-1944), Orientalist and his- 
torian of science. Born in Prague, Kraus went in 1922 to Erez 
Israel. After a time on a kibbutz, he studied at the newly 
founded School of Oriental Studies of the Hebrew University. 
In 1927 he went to Berlin University and obtained a doctorate 
for an edition of Altbabylonische Briefe aus der vorderasiati- 
schen Abteilung der Preussischen Staatsmuseen zu Berlin (Mit- 
teilungen der vorderasiatischaegyptischen Gesellschaft, 35-36, 
1931-32). At the same time he published “Ausgrabungen und 
Funde’” in the German Encyclopaedia Judaica (vol. 3 (1929), 
701-34). Appointed assistant to the Forschungsinstitut fuer 
Geschichte der Naturwissenschaften in Berlin in 1929, he 
made the major discovery that the corpus of writings attrib- 
uted to the Arab alchemist Jabir ibn Hayyan (eighth century) 
was in fact the work of a group of Ismaili sectarians of the 
tenth century who supported the rise of the *Fatimid dynasty 
of Egypt. In 1933 Kraus went to Paris and cooperated with L. 
Massignon in the latter’s research into the mystic martyr al- 
Hallaj (executed 922). In 1935 he published a collection of Jabir 
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texts in Arabic. The following year he accepted a post in Cairo, 
though a lectureship at the Hebrew University was simultane- 
ously offered to him. In Cairo he published two volumes of his 
magnum opus: Jabir ibn Hayyan, contribution a Vhistoire des 
idées scientifiques dans I'Islam (Mémoires de l'Institut d’Egypte, 
44-45, 1942-43); the third volume, which was to deal with 
the place of Jabir in Islamic religious thought, remained un- 
written, owing to the author's death by suicide. Kraus’s work 
caused a revolution not only in the history of alchemy, but in 
that of Islamic science in general. Other works of his were: 
Abii Bakr ar-Razi, Opera philosophica, 1 (1939); Das Kitab az- 
Zumurrud des Ibn ar-Rawendi (Rivista degli Studi Orientali, 
14, 1934); Galenus; Compendium Timaei Platonis (with R. Wal- 
zer, 1951); Galenus, kitab al-akhlaq (de moribus), 1939; Epitre 
de Bérini contenant le répertoire des ouvrages de Muhammad 
b. Zakariya al-Rdzi (1936). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.J. Lewy, in: Moznayim, 5 (1945); Ch. Kue- 
ntz, in: Bulletin de l'Institut d’Egypte, 27 (1946), 431-41 (with bibl.). 


KRAUSE, ELIYAHU (1876-1962), agronomist and pioneer 
in Erez Israel. Born in Berdyansk, Russia, Krause in 1892 went 
to the *Mikveh Israel Agricultural School in Erez Israel. After 
further study at the Ecole Supérieure Agricole in France, he 
was employed by the *Jewish Colonization Association (ICA) 
and founded the Or Yehudah Agricultural School in Smyrna, 
Turkey. When Ica took over the management of the Jewish 
settlements in Erez Israel from Baron Edmond de *Roth- 
schild, it founded the *Sejera farm in Galilee for the training 
of settlers, and Krause was appointed farm manager (1901). 
At Sejera he met members of the Second Aliyah for the first 
time. His brother-in-law, Yehoshua *Hankin, persuaded him 
to accept Mania *Wilbushewitch-Shochat’s proposal to hand 
over the farming of the land in Sejera for a year to a group of 
workers on their collective responsibility. This was the first 
step of collective agricultural labor in Erez Israel. Early in 
1914 he was appointed director of the Mikveh Israel Agri- 
cultural School. Many of these workers, in addition to the 
students, received agricultural training at Mikveh Israel and 
some of them went on to found moshavim and kibbutzim. 
In World War 1 Krause carefully protected the interests of 
his school. Subsequently he introduced Hebrew (instead of 
French) as the language of instruction and introduced Jew- 
ish labor and watch duty throughout the farm. From the 1930s 
Mikveh Israel was a center for training Youth Aliyah wards. 
His daughter, Judith (1907-1936), archaeologist, was born at 
Sejera. She took part in *Garstang’s excavations at Jericho and 
from 1933 to 1935 directed the excavations at et-Tell (*Ai). Her 
description, Les Fouilles de Ay, 1933-1935, was published post- 
humously in 1949. 
BIBLIOGRAPHy: Mikveh Israel, Ish ha-Adamah (1939); R. Ya- 
nait-Ben Zvi, Eliyahu Krause (Heb., 1963). 
[Israel Klausner] 


KRAUSKOPE, JOSEPH (1858-1923), U.S. Reform rabbi. 
Krauskopf was born in Ostrowo, Prussia. He settled in the 
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US. in 1872. He emigrated to join his brother who was killed 
on the day before his arrival. He only learned of Hebrew 
Union College by reading a book from a library, ostensibly to 
improve his English, and enrolled in 1875 in the first class of 
Hebrew Union College, receiving his ordination in 1883. At 
the College he wrote a periodical for Jewish youth entitled the 
Sabbath Visitor and three textbooks for religious education. 
After serving a congregation in Kansas City, Missouri, in 
1887 Krauskopf became rabbi of the Reform Congregation 
Kenesseth Israel, Philadelphia, which he served for the re- 
mainder of his life. Krauskopf became a leader of radical Re- 
form, introducing Sunday services and compiling a Service 
Ritual (1888, 1902*). A leading figure in the national organiza- 
tions of Reform Judaism, he served as a vice president of the 
conference which adopted the Pittsburgh Platform in 1885, 
the conference which he first proposed to Kohler, and presi- 
dent of the Central Conference of American Rabbis (1903-05). 
He was active in work for the poor, arguing for increased sani- 
tation and better living conditions. He proposed a program 
of direct contact between successful and poor Jews, an unsuc- 
cessful forerunner of Big Brother programs. A man of force- 
ful energy, he paid attention to the need for Jewish literature, 
and the outcome was the foundation in 1888 of the Jewish 
Publication Society of America, of which he was the first hon- 
orary secretary. Impressed during a visit to Russia in 1894 by 
the zeal with which Jews engaged in agriculture where the 
Russian government allowed, he established the National 
Farm School at Doylestown, Pennsylvania, in 1896 “as one 
of the best means of securing safety and happiness to the 
sorely afflicted of our people.’ In 1917 he was appointed to 
direct food conservation among Jews for the U.S. Food Ad- 
ministration. At first an anti-Zionist, Krauskopf modified his 
attitude as a result of the labors of Jewish agriculturalists in 
Palestine. There too he was impressed with their agricultural 
work and soon found himself a defender of Zionism against 
anti- Zionists. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Feldman, in: AJYB, 26 (1924), 420-47; Pool, 
in: DAB, 10 (1933), 500-1. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: K.M. Olitzsky, L.H. 
Sussman, and M.H. Stern, Reform Judaism in America: A Biographi- 
cal Dictionary and Sourcebook (1993). 
[Sefton D. Temkin] 


KRAUSS, FRIEDRICH SALAMO (pseudonym, Suljo Ser- 
hatlya; 1859-1938), Austrian ethnographer and folklorist. 
Born at Pozega, Slavonia, Krauss studied classical philology 
but soon turned his attention to ethnography and folklore. He 
specialized in the southern Slavs, being the first to make a sci- 
entific investigation of these groups. A commission from the 
archduke Rudolph to study the folklore of the various Slavic 
provinces of the then Austro-Hungarian Empire - Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, Slavonia, Croatia, and Dalmatia - led to the 
writing of Sagen und Maerchen der Suedslaven (1883-84), Sitte 
und Brauch der Suedslaven (1885), and others. At the same time 
he discovered much Slavic and Moslem folk music and popu- 
lar poetry, including the epic poem of the Bosnian Muslims, 
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Smailagi¢ Meho, which he published in 1886. A German trans- 
lation appeared in 1890 under the title Mehmeds Brautfahrt. 
Krauss edited the monthly folklore journal Der Urquell, and 
wrote many important works on folklore, some of which have 
become classics. One of these was Allgemeine Methodik der 
Volkskunde (jointly with Lucien Scherman). Krauss developed 
a special interest in human sexuality as reflected in folkways, 
beliefs, and law, and in the evolution of sexual morality (Das 
Geschlechtsleben im Glauben, Sitte, Brauch und Gewohnheits- 
recht der Japaner, 1911). He also did some creative writing, in 
particular a popular play, Kuenstlerblut. He was active in Jew- 
ish communal affairs in Vienna, and was for some years sec- 
retary of the Israelitische Allianz. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Daxelmueller, “Friedrich Salomo 
Krauss 1859-1938, in: W. Jacobeit, Voelkische Wissenschaft (1994), 
463-76; R.L. Burt, FS. Krauss 1859-1938 (1990). 


[Ezra Fleischer] 


KRAUSS, JUDAH HA-KOHEN (1858-1939), Hungarian 
rabbi, halakhist, and preacher. Krauss was ordained by his 
teacher Moses *Schick and by Moses Pollak, the av bet din of 
Bonyhad and by Eliezer Susman of Paks. In 1885 he was ap- 
pointed rabbi of Lackenbach where he served for 50 years. The 
community was one of the seven oldest in Hungary and had 
a long tradition of learning. Here Krauss founded a yeshivah 
which attracted many students, and his fame spread. He was 
an outstanding preacher. At the request of Moses Schick, he 
published homiletical and aggadic works in German written 
in Hebrew characters. He also published and edited in six vol- 
umes Davar be-Itto (1909-13), a religious homiletical journal 
which became a source book for preachers and lecturers in 
German-speaking countries. Krauss paid especial attention to 
the education of youth. In 1935 he immigrated to Jerusalem 
where he devoted himself to study. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Magyar Zsidé Lexikon (1929), 514; S.N. Got- 
tlieb, Oholei Shem (1912), 249; P.Z. Schwartz, Shem ha-Gedolim me- 


Erez Hagar, 1 (1913), 54b no. 297. 
[Adonijahu Krauss] 


KRAUSS, SAMUEL (1866-1948), historian, philologist, and 
talmudic scholar. Born in Ukk, Hungary, Krauss studied at 
Papa Yeshivah and at the Budapest rabbinical seminary and 
university. From 1894 to 1906 Krauss taught Bible and Hebrew 
at the Jewish teachers’ seminary in Budapest. In 1906 he began 
to teach Bible, history, and liturgy at the *Israelitisch-Theolo- 
gische Lehranstalt in Vienna. It was due to his efforts that the 
college did not succumb to financial difficulties after World 
War I. He traveled widely for his archaeological and histori- 
cal research. Krauss was appointed head of the seminary in 
1932 and rector in 1937. Krauss founded the Vienna Verein fuer 
juedische Geschichte und Literatur, and was active in many 
communal institutions. During the Kristallnacht in Novem- 
ber 1938, the Nazis destroyed his valuable library and papers, 
and he fled to England, joining his daughter in Cambridge, 
where he remained until his death. 
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Works 

Krauss wrote over 1,300 articles and monographs, many of 
them major works, ranging widely in Judaica, philology, his- 
tory, Bible, Talmud, Christianity, and medieval Hebrew lit- 
erature. In philology, one of Krauss’s early works, Griechische 
und lateinische Lehnwoerter im Talmud, Midrasch und Tar- 
gum (2 vols., 1898-99; repr. 1964), was of major importance. 
The first volume of this standard work deals with the prob- 
lems of phonetics, grammar, and transcription; the second 
is a dictionary of loan words. Scholars have found much 
to criticize in this work, particularly the “proclivity to find 
Latin and Greek in words indisputably Semitic” (M. Jastrow), 
and Immanuel *Loew made many corrections in Krauss’s 
notes, which the author willingly incorporated. He also pre- 
pared a volume of additions and corrections to A. Kohut’s 
Arukh titled Tosefot ha-Arukh ha-Shalem (1936, repr. 1955). 
Among Krauss’s historical studies was Antoninus und Rabbi 
(1910), in which he offered his solution to the problem of 
the identity of the talmudic ‘Antoninus, the friend of Judah 
ha-Nasi. According to Krauss, he was Avidius Lassius, the 
Roman legate in Syria (164 c.E.) who in 175 usurped the title 
of emperor. On the then little-known Byzantine period in 
Jewish history, Krauss contributed “Studien zur byzantinisch- 
juedischen Geschichte” (in Jahresbericht der Israelitisch- Theol- 
ogischen Lehranstalt, vol. 21, 1914). He also explored the aliyah 
of the Polish Hasidim in the 18" century (in Abhandlungen... 
Chajes (1933, 51-95), and Viennese and Austrian Jewish history 
in Die Wiener Geserah vom Jahre 1421 (1920), in Geschichte 
der israelitischen Armenanstalt (1922), and in Joachim Edler 
von Popper (1926). His Vier Jahrtausende juedischen Palaes- 
tinas (1922) is a popular survey of the history of Erez Israel, 
Zionist in inspiration, demonstrating the unbroken record 
of a Jewish presence in the Holy Land. Krauss contributed 
to A. Kahana’s edition of the Hebrew Bible a modern com- 
mentary of Isaiah (1905). He also cooperated in the Hungar- 
ian Bible translation edited by Bacher and Bandéczi, Szentirds 
(1898-1907). Krauss’s greatest work is his Talmudische Archae- 
ologie (3 vols, 1910-12; repr. 1966, 1979), a classic description 
of every aspect of life reflected in talmudic and midrashic 
literature. Despite its shortcomings, it is still a rich source 
on the daily life and economic and social conditions of the pe- 
riod. A similar work in Hebrew (not a translation) is his unfin- 
ished Kadmoniyyot ha-Talmud (2 vols., 1914-23). The history 
of the synagogue is described in his Synagogale Altertue- 
mer (1922, repr. 1966). His last work, Korot Battei ha-Tefillah 
be- Yisrael, ed. by A.R. Malachi (1955), was an extension and 
continuation of this work. His “Griechen und Roemer” (in 
Monumenta hebraica: Monumenta Talmudica, 5 pt. 1, 1914) 
and Paras ve-Romi ba-Talmud u-va-Midrashim (1948) also 
deal with the talmudic period. Krauss contributed the Ger- 
man translation and commentary on Sanhedrin and Makkot to 
the Beer-Holzmann edition of the Mishnah (1933), and pre- 
pared an English translation of Sanhedrin with introduc- 
tion and notes (1909), as well as a popular description of 
the Mishnah, Die Mischna (1913), and a Hungarian translation 
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of the minor talmudic tractate Derekh Erez. Though most Jew- 
ish scholars shied away from the subject of Christianity, Krauss 
tackled it with his usual vigor in his Das Leben Jesu nach 
juedischen Quellen (1902) and in several articles. He also wrote 
a series of articles titled “Jews in the Works of the Church 
Fathers” (in JQr, vols. 5-6, 1892-94). Krauss deals with the 
geonic period in a number of articles. His interest in Hebrew 
poetry of the Spanish period is reflected in his Givat Sha‘ul 
(1923), his edition of the commentaries of Saul Abdallah *Jo- 
seph of Hong Kong on Judah Halevi; and in his Mishbezet 
ha-Tarshish (1926), on Moses Ibn Ezra. His Geschichte der 
juedischen Aerzte (1930) is a description of the work and sta- 
tus of Jewish physicians of the Middle Ages. Krauss turned 
to the contemporary problem of the use of the organ in the 
synagogue in Zur Orgelfrage (1919), in which he adopts a Con- 
servative stance. He contributed articles and book reviews to 
newspapers and learned periodicals in half a dozen languages, 
hundreds of articles to the Jewish Encyclopedia, the Encyclo- 
paedia Judaica (German), and the Juedisches Lexikon, and 
wrote for or edited many Festschriften. He wrote biographies 
of his teachers Wilhelm *Bacher, David *Kaufmann, and Al- 
exander *Kohut. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Klausner, in: Sefer ha-Yovel li-Shemuel 
Krauss (1936), ix-xxiii; E. Ashtor (Strauss), Bibliographie der Schriften 
Samuel Krauss, 1887-1937 (1937); idem, in: Sefer ha-Zikkaron le-Veit 
ha-Midrash le-Rabbanim be-Vinah (1946), 60-63; N. Ben-Menahem, 
in: S. Federbush (ed.), Hokhmat Yisrael be-Maarav Eiropah, 1 (1958), 
445-50; E.R. Malachi, in: S. Krauss, Korot Battei ha-Tefillah be- Yisrael 
(1955), 324-32 (incl. bibl. for 1937-55, and bibl. on Krauss in Heb.); 
Magyar Zsidé Lexikon (1929), 514. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Lan- 
desmann, Rabbiner aus Wien, (1997), 256-259. 


KRAUSZ, ZSIGMOND (1815-1874), journalist and Ortho- 
dox communal worker. Born in Gy6r, Hungary, he later settled 
in K6résladany. From his youth he was a spokesman for the 
Orthodox community, and in 1867 was among the founders 
of the Shomer Hadas, the nucleus of the national Orthodox 
organization of Hungary. He was a delegate at the general 
congress of the Jews of Hungary held in Budapest (1868-69). 
After the schism in Hungarian Jewry, he demanded complete 
autonomy for the communities without any form of central- 
ism. On the establishment of the national Orthodox orga- 
nization, he was made a member of the executive. Krausz 
was editor of the Hungarian-language weekly, Magyar Zsidé 
(1868-69). As well as polemics against antisemites, he pub- 
lished a series of articles (in 1857) on the Jewish religion and 
the Talmud in the largest Hungarian daily, Pesti Naplo. He 
maintained a lively correspondence on Jewish subjects and 
halakhic questions with leading contemporary personalities 
and did much to foster the friendly attitude of some Hun- 
garian statesmen toward Orthodox aspirations for indepen- 
dence. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Reich, Beth-El, 2 (18687), 163 ff.; R. Schwartz, 
Shem ha-Gedolim me-Erez Hagar, 1 (1913), 183; L. Venetianer, A mag- 


yar zsidosag térténete (1922), 288, 292-3. 
[Baruch Yaron] 
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KRAVIS, HENRY R. (1944- ), U.S. financier. Born in Tulsa, 
Okla., the son of an oil engineer and a former oil-business part- 
ner of Joseph P. Kennedy, Kravis went to Claremont College in 
California and earned a master’s degree in business from Co- 
lumbia University in 1969. That year he joined Bear Stearns, 
the Wall Street firm, along with his cousin, George R. Roberts. 
Both worked under Jerome Kohlberg Jr., the corporate finance 
manager. Kohlberg sought out undervalued small compa- 
nies, or undervalued operations within larger companies, and 
helped the management of these companies borrow the capital 
to buy the businesses themselves. In 1976, when Bear Stearns 
would not appropriate the funds for these projects, Kohlberg 
resigned and took his two young associates with him. Together 
they founded the investment banking concern Kohlberg Kravis 
Roberts & Co. For the next six years, KKR created a series of 
limited partnerships to acquire companies, reorganize them, 
sell off some assets or subsidiaries, and resell the company. Typ- 
ically, KKR put up 10 percent of the buyout price and borrowed 
the rest from investors by issuing so-called “junk bonds.” In the 
1980s these bonds were usually underwritten by the investment 
bank Drexel Burnham Lambert, led by Michael *Milken. These 
so-called leveraged buyouts in the late 1970s and early 1980s 
were wildly successful for KKR. Houdaille Industries was the 
first major company listed on the New York Stock Exchange to 
be taken over in a leveraged buyout. In those years, KKR aver- 
aged $50 million a year for itself and earned a 36 percent return 
on investment for its limited partners. 

In 1984 KKR pulled off its first billion-dollar buy-out: Wo- 
metco Enterprises. In the same year the firm introduced the 
public tender offer. The firm and its partners paid $465 for the 
sugar refiner Amstar and sold it in 1986 for $700 million. In 
1987, after other well-publicized takeover attempts, Kohlberg 
resigned from the firm and Kravis succeeded him as senior 
partner. The following year the firm won a five-week bidding 
war to control RyR Nabisco, the 19 largest corporation in 
the United States. This giant food and tobacco conglomer- 
ate owned such familiar brands as Camel, Winston and Sa- 
lem cigarettes, Wheat Thins and Ritz Crackers, Oreo and Fig 
Newton, Del Monte vegetables, Planter’s Peanuts and LifeSav- 
ers. Kravis and his group bought the company for $25 billion, 
nearly double the previous record sale price of a commercial 
enterprise. Since its inception, KKR has spent more than $73 
billion, acquiring more than 45 companies. It divested its hold- 
ings in RJR Nabisco in 1995. 

The publicity surrounding the ryr Nabisco deal led to 
the story being dramatized in a book and film, Barbarians 
at the Gate. Kravis was the model for the lead male charac- 
ter, Edward Lewis, in the 1990 romantic comedy film Pretty 
Woman, a love story about two people from opposite ends 
of the social spectrum who meet and fall in love. Julia Rob- 
erts, played a prostitute opposite Richard Gere, portraying a 
wealthy and ruthless businessman who makes a living as a 
corporate takeover specialist. 

In addition to his business activities, Kravis contrib- 
uted more than $10 million to New York’s Mount Sinai Hos- 
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pital and the Metropolitan Museum of Art. He served on the 
board of trustees of the Metropolitan and of the New York 
City Ballet and was chairman of the board of New York City’s 
public television station. A supporter of right-wing politics, 
Kravis joined with Edgar *Bronfman Sr. and Lewis Eisen- 
berg to establish the Republican Leadership Council. Kravis 
was New York State co-chairman of the failed presidential 
re-election campaign of George H.W. Bush in 1992. Kravis 
funded the Henry Kravis Leadership Institute at his alma 
mater, Claremont McKenna College, and the Henry Kravis 
Internships for Teachers of Color. As trustees of Mount Sinai 
Medical Center, Kravis and his wife donated $15 million to 
establish the Center for Cardiovascular Health and financed 


a professorship. 
[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


KRAVITCH, PHYLLIS (1920- ), senior judge on the U.S. 
Court of Appeals. Born in Savannah, Georgia, Kravitch re- 
ceived her bachelor’s degree from Goucher College in 1941 
and her LL.B. degree from the University of Pennsylvania 
Law School, where she served on the editorial board of the 
Law Review, in 1943. Though she graduated near the top of 
her class, she was unable to obtain a federal clerkship — or 
even an interview for a position with a law firm — because 
of her gender. She returned to Savannah to practice law with 
her father, Aaron Kravitch, at a time when there were very 
few female lawyers. 

Kravitch engaged in a general trial practice from 1944 to 
1976 and was active in civil rights litigation. As a member of 
the Chatham County Board of Education from 1949 to 1955, 
she fought to eradicate sex- and race-based salary inequalities 
and the use of substandard buildings for minority schools. She 
helped establish the Savannah Area Family Emergency Shel- 
ter for battered women and the Savannah Rape Crisis Center. 
She served on the selection committees for Rhodes Scholars, 
White House Fellows, and Truman Scholars. 

In 1975 Kravitch was elected the first female president of 
the Savannah Bar Association. In 1976 she was the first woman 
to be elected a superior court judge in the state of Georgia. 
When President Jimmy Carter appointed her to the U.S. Court 
of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit in 1979, she became the first 
woman to be appointed to the federal bench in the Southeast 
and the third woman in the nation to be appointed to the U.S. 
Court of Appeals. In 1981 the Eleventh Circuit was created 
from the Fifth Circuit; Kravitch, one of the 12 original judges 
of the Eleventh Circuit, was designated a senior judge in 1996 
at the age of 76, having remained on active status long after 
she was eligible for senior status. 

Kravitch authored many noteworthy rulings, including 
the decision in Sparks v. Pilot Freight Carriers (1987) that a 
sexual harassment plaintiff in a Title vii action was not re- 
quired to demonstrate an employer's liability for a supervisor's 
actions. She ruled in United States v. Evans (1990) that passive 
acceptance of a benefit by a public official would be sufficient 
to form the basis of a Hobbs Act violation if the official knew 
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that he was being offered payment in exchange for an exer- 
cise of official power. 

Considered a pioneer in a judiciary long dominated by 
men, Kravitch received many honors, including the National 
Council of Jewish Women’s Hannah G. Solomon Award in 
1978, the American Bar Association’s Margaret Brent Women 
Lawyers of Achievement Award in 1991, the James Wilson 
Award from the University of Pennsylvania Law School in 
1992, and an honorary degree from Emory University in 


1998. 
[Dorothy Bauhoff (274 ed.)] 


KRAYN, HUGO (1885-1919), German painter. He was born 
in Berlin, where he studied print making and book design. 
Success came to him early. His health was delicate and, after 
a long period of overwork, he sought recuperation in Davos, 
Switzerland, where he painted many landscapes. On his re- 
turn to Berlin, he received wide recognition. In 1915 he be- 
came a member of the Berlin Sezession. He died in the 1919 
influenza epidemic. He was a post-impressionist, bordering 
on expressionism. Much of his work concentrates on render- 
ing, powerfully and unmercifully, the hard life of the indus- 
trial workers, and the drab atmosphere of the slums in the 
German capital. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Schwarz, Hugo Krayn (1919). 


[Alfred Werner] 


KRAYZELBURG, LENNY (1975—_), U.S. swimmer, winner 
of four Olympic gold medals. Krayzelburg was born in Odessa, 
Russia, to Oleg, who owned a coffee shop, and Yelena, an ac- 
countant. He started swimming at age five, and by 10 had won 
the silver medal in his age group in the All-Soviet champion- 
ships. But Krayzelburg’s parents felt there would be limited 
opportunities for their Jewish family, and were also afraid 
their son would be drafted into the army, so Krayzelburg im- 
migrated to the U.S. with his parents and sister in 1989, set- 
tling in Los Angeles. Krayzelburg joined the swimming team 
at the Westside Jewish Community Center, learning English 
while also working there as a lifeguard. After graduating from 
Fairfax High School in 1993, Krayzelburg attended Santa Mon- 
ica City College for one year, winning the 1994 junior college 
state title in the 200 m. backstroke in 1:47.91. Krayzelburg then 
transferred to usc, where he began to win national and world 
titles. After becoming a USS. citizen in 1995, Krayzelburg burst 
onto the national scene at the Olympic trials in 1996, where 
he had the second-best time in the heats of the 200 m. back- 
stroke, but missed making the team when he finished fifth in 
the final race. 

Krayzelburg won gold medals in the 100 m. and 200 m. 
backstroke at the 1998 World Championships, and then broke 
an unprecedented three world records in the 50 m. (24:99), 
100 m. (53:60), and 200 m. (1:55:87) backstroke while win- 
ning three gold medals at the Pan American Pacific Champ- 
ionships in August 1999. Krayzelburg was subsequently voted 
U.S. Swimmer of the Year. 
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At the Sydney Olympics in 2000, Krayzelburg won a gold 
medal in the 100 m. backstroke, while smashing the Olympic 
record with a time of 53.72. Krayzelburg then broke the Olym- 
pic record in the 200 m. backstroke in the semifinals with a 
time of 1:57.27. In the finals of the 200 m. backstroke he took 
another gold medal, again breaking the Olympic record with 
a mark of 1:56.76. Krayzelburg won his third gold medal in the 
4x100-meter medley relay by swimming the opening (back- 
stroke) leg in 53.87. The American team, following his pace, set 
the world record with a time of 3:33.73. He was again named 
U.S. Swimmer of the Year as well as one of People magazine's 
50 Most Beautiful People. 

In the summer of 2001, Krayzelburg decided not to com- 
pete at the World Championships, opting instead to partici- 
pate at the Maccabiah Games, where he shattered the Mac- 
cabiah record in the 100 m. backstroke with a time of 55.24 
(the old record was 58.08). He injured his shoulder and was 
unable to compete in either the 100 m. freestyle or 200 m. 
backstroke, and was sidelined the rest of the year. His deci- 
sion to forgo the World Championships earned Krayzelburg 
the honor of being named captain of the U.S. Maccabiah team 
for the 2005 Maccabiah. 

Krayzelburg returned to form in 2002 and by the end of 
the year was ranked No. 2 in the U.S. in the 200 m. backstroke 
(1:58.67) and No. 3 in the 100 m. backstroke (54.48). In 2003, 
he won the 100 m. backstroke at the U.S. Open Swimming 
Championships, and finished second in the 200 m. 

At the 2004 Athens Olympics, Krayzelburg missed a 
medal in the 100 m. backstroke final by “Aoo'ts of a second, 
finishing fourth in 54.38. He swam the opening leg in the men’s 
4x 100 medley relay team heat, and though he did not swim 
in the final, he was awarded a gold medal as the U.S. took first 
place and smashed the world record. 

Krayzelburg formed the Lenny Krayzelburg Foundation 
to support swimming in the inner city, and in June 2005 do- 
nated $100,000 to renovate the facility at his first swimming 
home, the Westside Jewish Community Center. 


[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 


KREBS, SIR HANS ADOLEF (1900-1981), British biochem- 
ist and Nobel Prize winner. Krebs was born in Hildesheim, 
Germany, and pursued research with Otto Heinrich *War- 
burg at the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute for Biology in Berlin for 
four years, subsequently working at Professor Thannhauser’s 
clinic at Freiburg. He worked out the cyclic process for urea 
synthesis in the liver. Forced to leave Germany with the ad- 
vent of Hitler, Krebs became a research fellow in the depart- 
ment of biochemistry at Cambridge. In 1935 he joined Shef- 
field University, where he became professor of biochemistry 
in 1945. In 1954 he was appointed professor of biochemistry 
at Oxford University. In 1953 Krebs received the Nobel Prize 
for medicine and physiology (which he shared with Fritz 
*Lipmann) for his discovery of the citric acid cycle. This is 
the sequence of processes by which foodstuffs are converted 
in the living cell into carbon dioxide, water, and energy. The 
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“Krebs cycle” was first elucidated for pigeon-breast muscle, 
but is known to apply to most living cells of aerobic organ- 
isms. Krebs was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1947 
and was knighted in 1958. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: |.N. Levitan, The Laureates: Jewish Winners 
of the Nobel Prize (1960), 169-72. 
[Samuel Aaron Miller] 


KREFELD, city in N. Rhine-Westphalia, Germany. The first 
Jew living in Krefeld was mentioned in 1617, and in 1728 there 
were five Jewish families settled in the town. By Prussian royal 
decree (1743), the city council refused admittance to Jews, 
except for those who received special permission. Neverthe- 
less, by 1756 the number of Jewish families in Krefeld had in- 
creased to ten. 

A community was organized in 1764 and a cemetery con- 
secrated. After 1795, under French rule, the community began 
to expand, numbering 160 persons in 1806. On March 17, 1808, 
a Napoleonic decree introduced the consistorial system; the 
consistory of Roerdepartement, comprising 20 Jewish com- 
munities extending from Cologne to Brussels, had its seat in 
Krefeld. In March 1809, a conference of 25 notables represent- 
ing 12 communities elected Judah Loeb Carlburg (Karlsburg; 
d. 1835) as chief rabbi of Krefeld Consistory. When the Rhine 
province was incorporated into Prussia in 1814, the consisto- 
rial system was retained. Chief rabbi in Krefeld from 1836 until 
1843 was Leo Ullmann, who translated the Koran into Ger- 
man. In 1847, during the term of office of his successor, Loeb 
Bodenheimer (1844-68), the consistorial system was abol- 
ished. Successive rabbis were Jacob Horowitz (1868-1904), 
Joseph Levi (retired 1927), and Arthur Bluhm. 

During the 19" century most of the community’s cul- 
tural, social, and benevolent institutions came into being. A 
synagogue was built in 1851. From the first quarter of the 19" 
century the community developed rapidly from 308 in 1840 
to 1,088 in 1875, and 2,000 (1.9% of the population) in 1895; it 
subsequently declined to 1,626 in 1925. 

In the years after World War 1 the community was be- 
set by severe antisemitism. The Jews were vilified in the local 
press; in 1927 the cemetery was desecrated; in 1928 windows 
of the synagogue were smashed and the main entrance defiled 
with swastikas. Posters urging townspeople not to patronize 
Jewish business establishments were displayed prominently in 
1930. When the Nazis seized power in 1933, there were 1,481 
Jews in Krefeld. On the night of February 5/6 of that year the 
synagogue windows were smashed again. Nevertheless the 
community’s elementary school continued to function. Ef- 
forts to emigrate were intensified and by 1937 about 500 had 
left the town. The economic boycott by the Nazis resulted in 
all Jewish firms being taken over by gentiles. During Kristall- 
nacht, ss men broke into the synagogue, removing the scrolls 
and burning it to the ground. Two other communal buildings 
were also burned down. Emigration was now speeded up and 
by May 17, 1939, 800 Jews remained in the city, many of them 
newcomers from the countryside. Between 1939 and 1945, 67 
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were killed and 11 committed suicide. Of the 1,374 Jews de- 
ported from Krefeld to the East, the majority to *Theresien- 
stadt, 626 were natives of Krefeld. Fifty-six Jews were living 
in Krefeld in 1946 and 111 in 1964 when a community center 
and synagogue were opened. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Kober, Cologne (Eng., 1940), index; Jc 
(Feb. 17, 1933), 26; (May 4, 1934), 19; July 19, 1935), 17; July 30, 1937), 
17; S. Andorn, in: AZDJ, 72 (Nov. 27, 1908), 573-4; 74 (Aug. 19, 1910), 
393-4; Rheinische Rabbiner-Konferenz, ibid., 74 (Oct. 7, 1910), 473; 
EJW (1932/33), 234f. L. Bodenheimer, Predigt, zur Einweihungs-Feier 
der Neuen Synagoge zu Crefeld am 17. Juni 1853 (1853); Der Israelit, 
10 (Aug. 4, 1869), 608-10; A. Wedell, Geschichte der juedischen Ge- 
meinde Duesseldorfs (1888), 30-33, 37, 82-83; Aus alter und neuer Zeit 


(Dec. 20, 1928), 262. 
[Chasia Turtel] 


KREIN, ALEXANDER ABRAMOVICH (1883-1951), com- 
poser. After Krein completed his studies at the Moscow Con- 
servatory in 1908 (cello and composition), he was named pro- 
fessor at the same institution (1912-17). He was also secretary 
of the Russian Board of Education (1918-20), and member of 
the board of the State Publishing Department (1918-27). He 
became one of the leaders of the Jewish musical movement 
and was an active member of the Moscow branch of the *So- 
ciety for Jewish Folk Music. His very lyrical music is in an im- 
pressionistic style mingled with Jewish traditional folk motifs, 
creating a strongly personal Jewish style. His brother GRIGORI 
(1880-1955), composer and violinist, studied in Moscow with 
Hrimaly, Juon, and Gliére, and later in Leipzig with Reger 
(1905-08). He also lived in Paris (1926-34) and in Tashkent 
(1941-43). His modern music is intellectual and occasionally 
has Jewish content. Grigori’s son JULIAN (1913-1996), com- 
poser and pianist, studied at the Ecole Normale de Musique 
in Paris with Dukas (1926-33). He wrote technically brilliant 
music and occasionally employed Jewish motifs. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove, Dict; MGG; Baker, Biog Dict; Rie- 
man-Gurlitt; L. Sabaneev, Alexander Krein (Rus. and Ger., Moscow, 
1928); A. Weisser, The Modern Renaissance of Jewish Music (1954), 
with bibl. of Krein’s works; Sendrey, Music, index; M. Gorali, in: 


Tazlil, 9 (1969), 170-3. 
[Claude Abravanel] 


KREININ, MEIR (1866-1939), civic leader, born in Bykhov, 
Belorussia. In 1905 he was a member of the central commit- 
tee of the League for Equal Rights for Jews in Russia. Together 
with S. *Dubnow, in 1907 he founded the Jewish *Folkspar- 
tei in Russia. From 1914 he acted as vice chairman for the 
*Society for the Promotion of Culture among Jews of Russia 
(OPE). Vice chairman of the Jewish communities in Russia 
from 1918, he was active in relief work on behalf of the Jew- 
ish population. Leaving Russia in 1921, he went first to Berlin 
and in 1927 to Paris. He was chairman of Emigdirect (United 
Committee for Jewish Emigration) and from 1927 one of the 
three directors of HICEM. In 1934 he settled in Palestine and 
died in Jerusalem. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Dinur, Benei Dori (1963), 207-8. 
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KREISEL, HENRY (1922-1991), Canadian author. Kreisel 
is among the few influential Jewish Canadian writers whose 
working life was spent in the country’s western provinces. 
Born in Vienna, he escaped with his parents to London shortly 
before World War 11. He and his father were arrested by the 
British as “enemy aliens,’ and interned, through 1940 and 1941, 
near Fredericton, New Brunswick. There, Kreisel was influ- 
enced by numerous compatriots who would go on to become 
important Canadian musicians, philosophers, and academics 
after the war. An important contribution to our understand- 
ing of wartime Canada is his little-known “Diary of an Intern- 
ment,’ written during 1940 and 1941. In Kreisel’s view the in- 
ternees were treated reasonably, and when they did work, the 
Canadian landscape presented them with respite. The diary 
provides us with a prelude to the appearance of one of the first 
Jewish voices in mainstream Canadian fiction. 

Kreisel attended the University of Toronto upon his re- 
lease from internment, (B.A., 1946; M.A., 1947) and began 
work on his first novel, The Rich Man, which appeared in 1948. 
It is among the first major works by a Jewish writer on Jewish 
themes to appear from a mainstream Canadian publisher. The 
Rich Man’s action begins in the College and Spadina neigh- 
borhood where Kreisel lived upon settling in Toronto. It por- 
trays the Spadina-area streetscapes and sweatshop work, and 
paints a rather downbeat portrait of the Jewish immigrant 
experience. The novel's startling narrative leap takes shape 
as the novel’s main character - an immigrant from Vienna 
who works in a local factory - decides to make a return trip, 
at great cost, to see his family. The bulk of the novel then cap- 
tures the creeping state of dread and helplessness experienced 
by Viennese Jews shortly before the war. The returnee from 
the goldene medine is mistaken for a rich man, and awkwardly 
allows his European relatives to believe he has made a great 
success of himself in Canada. 

Kreisel did not publish another novel until the 1964 ap- 
pearance of The Betrayal, which again takes up themes of dou- 
bled lives created by the challenge of immigration and exile. 
By then, he had earned a Ph.D. from the University of London 
in 1954. He devoted much of his energy to a long and produc- 
tive scholarly and administrative career at the University of 
Alberta, which began in 1947. He was founder of the Univer- 
sity of Alberta’s pioneering Canadian literature program, and 
retired from university work in 1987. 

As an Edmontonian, Kreisel’s writing embraced the par- 
ticularity of the prairie landscape, though prewar Europe and 
the Holocaust continued to haunt his fiction and memoiristic 
writing. Kreisel’s short stories were collected in The Almost 
Meeting (1981). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Neuman (ed.), Another Country: Writings 
by and about Henry Kreisel (1985) 

[Norman Rawvin (2"4 ed.)] 


KREISER, JACOB GRIGORYEVICH (1905-1969), Jewish 
general in the Soviet army and one of the most famous Jew- 
ish fighters in the Russian campaign against Nazi Germany in 
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World War 11. Born in Voroniezh, the son of a former *Can- 
tonist and a small merchant, he joined the Red Army in 1921. 
In 1923 he graduated from the Voronezh Infantry Officers’ 
School, and in 1931 he finished the Higher Officers’ School. 
From 1923 to 1941 he served in the Moscow Proletarian Divi- 
sion, where he was promoted from company commander to 
commander of the division. In 1941 he graduated from courses 
at the Frunze War Academy. When war broke out he com- 
manded the Moscow Proletarian Infantry Division, distin- 
guishing himself in the defense of the approaches to Moscow, 
for which he was made a Hero of the Soviet Union. Shortly af- 
ter, Kreiser was appointed commander of the Third Army, re- 
sponsible for directing operations on the Kalinin front (1941). 
Later he commanded the Third Army on the Yelets front; he 
was appointed commander of the Second Army, and then 
of the 51°, which fought fiercely on the Rostov and Donbass 
fronts. He took part in the Melitopol campaign and helped to 
destroy German forces in western Ukraine and later to liberate 
Crimea and the Baltic States. During the war he was a mem- 
ber of the Jewish Anti-fascist Committee. In 1953 he refused, 
like *Ehrenburg and the singer Reisen, to sign a petition in- 
spired by the authorities asking to execute the accused in the 
Doctors’ Trials. In July 1945 Kreiser was promoted to the rank 
of colonel-general and in April 1962 to the rank of general of 
the army. In 1962 he was elected deputy to the U.S.S.R. Su- 
preme Soviet and continued to serve in the army, becoming 
commander of several military districts, among them the Far 
East region with headquarters at Vladivostok, and from May 
15, 1969, he served as supervisor and adviser in the Defense 
Ministry. He died in Moscow on November 29, 1969. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Istoriya Velikoy Otechestvennoy Voyny Sovet- 


skogo Soyuza, 1941-1945, 2 (1961), 39, 281; 3 (1961), 318; 5 (1962), 89, 
191, 358; Whos Who in the US.S.R. (1966), 446; Bagramian, in: Voy- 
enny Vestnik, 10 (1964). 


[Mordechai Kaplan / Shmuel Spector (274 ed.)] 


KREISKY, BRUNO (1911-1990), Austrian statesman and the 
first Jew to become chancellor of Austria. Born in Vienna, 
Kreisky was the son of a rich textile manufacturer. He joined 
the Socialist Workers Youth Association at the age of 15 and 
became head of its education department. After the Fascist 
seizure of power in 1934, Kreisky was active in the clandes- 
tine Socialist Party and was arrested in 1935. He spent nearly 
two years in prison and after the Nazi Anschluss in 1938, im- 
migrated to Sweden. 

Kreisky returned to Austria in 1946 and joined the diplo- 
matic service. He was personal assistant to the Socialist pres- 
ident of Austria, Theodor Koerner, and in 1953 became un- 
dersecretary for foreign affairs in the coalition government of 
the People’s Party and Socialist Party. He participated in the 
negotiations with the Soviet Union which led to the Austrian 
Treaty of 1955 and from 1959 to 1966 was foreign minister of 
Austria. Following the Socialist defeat in the 1966 elections, 
Kreisky was made leader of the Socialist Party. He succeeded 
in creating a new image for the party by the formulation of 
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new economic, social, and cultural policies and with the So- 
cialist victory in the general election of 1970 - with a relative 
majority - he became chancellor of Austria. In 1971 - after 
early elections — the Socialist Party achieved an absolute ma- 
jority. In 1975 and 1979 these victories were repeated. After 
the next elections in 1983, when the party failed to get a ma- 
jority, Kreisky resigned as chancellor and as head of the So- 
cialist Party. 

Contrary to frequent assertions Kreisky never denied his 
Jewish origin. But he came from an assimilated background 
and left the Jewish community in his youth. He never com- 
mitted himself (until the 1980s) to the unsatisfactory restitu- 
tion of Austria’s Jews. 

In 1970 Simon *Wiesenthal informed the German maga- 
zine Der Spiegel that Kreisky’s government included no fewer 
than four former members of the Nazi Party. Kreisky defended 
his cabinet members and reacted furiously against Wiesenthal. 
The secretary of the Socialist Party Leopold Gratz called Wie- 
senthal’s work private policing which operated outside the law 
and asked whether Austria needed this organization. 

But in 1975 the conflict between Kreisky and Wiesen- 
thal became much more bitter. In that year, Wiesenthal dis- 
covered that Friedrich Peter, the head of the Freedom Party, 
Kreisky’s intended coalition partner, had been a member of 
an ss brigade, whose explicit duty was the killing of civil- 
ians. Peter declared that he was never personally involved 
in atrocities and Kreisky said he believed him. Accordingly, 
he attacked Wiesenthal for his “mafia-like” methods, hinted 
that he was a collaborator of the Gestapo, and said that he 
wanted to stop Wiesenthal’s work in Austria. The end of the 
affair was a compromise. Because of Kreisky’s parliamen- 
tary immunity Wiesenthal withdrew his legal action; the So- 
cialist Party’s threat of a parliamentary inquiry committee 
was withdrawn. Kreisky said in Parliament that he never ac- 
cused Wiesenthal of collaboration with the Nazis. Later, after 
Kreisky was no longer legally immune as a parliamentarian, 
Wiesenthal took legal action against Kreisky, who in 1989 
was required to pay a fine of 270,000 ATs. During this trial 
Kreisky hinted at alleged intelligence reports from Commu- 
nist countries at Wiesenthal, which were never revealed, and 
he tried in vain to get the former Nazi and later federal Ger- 
man politician Theodor Oberlander to appear as a court wit- 
ness. 

Kreisky’s vicious attacks on Wiesenthal caused antise- 
mitic comments in the Austrian press. 

During the 1970s Austria became the most important 
transit point for 270,000 Jews from Russia. In 1973 two Arab 
terrorists took three Russian Jewish hostages on a train in 
Austria. They demanded the closing of the transit camp in the 
castle of Schoenau. Kreisky negotiated with the terrorists, who 
released the hostages, and closed the castle. Israel's Prime Min- 
ister Golda *Meir flew to Austria and asked Kreisky in vain to 
change his decision. With the help of the Red Cross other tran- 
sit camps were opened and the emigration process through 
Austria continued. In her memoirs Golda Meir conceded that 
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Kreisky’s decision “was not altogether unreasonable” and that 
Schoenau “had become far too well known” 

Chancellor Kreisky consistently adopted a pro-Arab and 
anti-Israel position. However, he arranged two meetings in 
1978 between Shimon *Peres, Israel Labor Party leader, and 
President *Sadat, under the auspices of the Socialist Interna- 
tional, of which he then was a vice president as well as chair- 
man of its permanent fact-finding mission for the Middle East. 
The first took place in Salzburg in February and the second in 
Vienna in July, which led to a statement to the effect that there 
was a “negotiating potential” between Israel and Egypt. 

In September 1978, in an interview which he gave to the 
Dutch daily Trouv, Kreisky made an unprecedented vitriolic 
attack upon Israel and Menahem *Begin, referring to him in 
the most abusive terms, calling him a small political peddler. 
It roused a storm of protest, and caused the resignations of 
Leopold Gottesmann, honorary consul general of Austria in 
Israel, Elimelech Rimalt, co-chairman of the Israel-Austria 
friendship league, and Otto Probst, a veteran member of the 
Socialist Party and co-chairman of the Israel-Austria friend- 
ship league. A few days later Kreisky stated that he was “pre- 
pared to apologize,’ but he did not do so. After the signing of 
the Camp David agreement, however, in congratulating all 
three leaders for their efforts, he formally apologized to Be- 
gin, still maintaining, however, that there would be no peace 
without a solution of the Palestinian problem and without an 
agreement with Syria. 

In July 1979 Kreisky officially received Yasser *Arafat 
in Vienna, and in November, during what was ostensibly a 
private visit to the United States in connection with the U.S. 
tour of the Vienna Opera, he appealed to the United States to 
recognize the pLo as the sole legitimate representative of the 
Arabs and made a similar plea in his address to the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, proposing that as a first step 
toward peace, Israel should likewise accept the PLo. 

Kreisky’s complex personality and his efforts to advance 
the Middle East peace process were recognized by his Israeli 
friends. Shimon Peres wrote in his memoirs: “Judged by his 
political pronouncements, he was Israel’s most implacable 
adversary among European leaders. And yet, when judged 
by actions rather than words, he was one of our staunchest 
friends.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Adunka, Die vierte Gemeinde (2000), 
384-451; M. van Amerongen, Kreisky und seine unbewéltigte Gegen- 
wart (1977); G. Bischof and A. Pelinka (eds.), The Kreisky Era in Austria 
(1993); I. Etzersdorfer, Kreiskys grofse Liebe (1987); E. Horvath, Aera oder 
Episode: Das Phaenomen Bruno Kreisky (1989); J. Kunz (ed.), Die Aera 
Kreisky (1975); P. Lendvai and K. Ritschel, Kreisky (1972); W. Perger and 
W. Petritsch, Bruno Kreisky: Gegen die Zeit (1995); W. Petritsch, Bruno 
Kreisky (2000); A. Pittler, Bruno Kreisky (1996); V. Reimann, Bruno Kre- 
isky (1972); ER. Reiter (ed.), Wer war Bruno Kreisky? (2000); P. Secher, 
Bruno Kreisky. Chancellor of Austria (1993). 


[Evelyn Adunka (24 ed.)] 


KREISLER, FRITZ (1875-1962), violinist and composer. 
Born in Vienna and a child prodigy, Kreisler gained admis- 
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sion to the Musikverein Konservatorium at the age of seven. 
His principal teachers were Hellmesberger (violin) and Bruck- 
ner (theory). He first performed when he was nine and was 
awarded the Konservatorium’s gold medal at ten. Later he 
studied at the Paris Conservatoire with Massart and Delibes. 
Kreisler’s rise to fame was interrupted by medical and art 
studies and a period of military service. His debut with the 
Berlin Philharmonic (1899) launched his international career. 
He was presented with the Philharmonic Society’s gold medal 
(1904) and gave the premiere of Elgar’s Violin Concerto, a work 
dedicated to him (1910). At the outbreak of World War 1 he 
joined his former regiment, but upon being quickly wounded 
he was discharged and went to the U.S. He returned to Europe 
in 1924, living first in Berlin, then in France. In 1939 he settled 
permanently in the U.S., becoming a citizen in 1943. Kreisler 
was one of the greatest masters of the violin. His remarkable 
sweet and expressive tone, graceful phrasing, and vitality of 
rhythm match his brilliant technique. He developed personal 
methods of bowing, fingering, and vibrato. Among the works 
he wrote as a gifted composer are a string quartet, operet- 
tas, short compositions (such as Caprice viennois, Liebeslied, 
and Liebesfreud), and a series of pieces he attributed to lesser 
known 18'"-century composers but which were in fact his own. 
He also prepared cadenzas for the Beethoven and Brahms vio- 
lin concertos and published music arrangements. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove Music Online; MGG?; Baker’s Bio- 
graphical Dictionary (1997); Amy Biancolli, Fritz Kreisler: Love’s Sor- 


row, Love’s Joy (1998); C.R. Scheidemantle, “The Violin of Fritz Kre- 
isler: An Analysis and Performance Guide” (doctoral diss., 1999); 


[Naama Ramot (24 ed.)] 


KREITMAN, BENJAMIN ZVI (1920-_), U.S. Conserva- 
tive rabbi and organization executive. Kreitman was born 
in Warsaw, Poland, and immigrated to the United States in 
1924. He received his B.A. from *Yeshiva University in 1940 
and ordination from the *Jewish Theological Seminary in 
1942, as the seminary accelerated ordination of rabbinical 
candidates in order to meet the wartime need for chaplains. 
Kreitman enlisted immediately and served as a chaplain in 
the United States Navy until 1946, when he became assistant 
rabbi of Kehillath Israel in Brookline, Massachusetts. His next 
pulpit was Beth El Synagogue in New London, Connecticut 
(1948-52), followed by 16 years at Brooklyn Jewish Center, 
where he worked with Rabbi Israel *Levinthal. Kreitman de- 
veloped innovative adult education programs for this very 
large Conservative urban synagogue center, including the 
Mishnah Fellowship, Great Books Seminar, and Great Jewish 
Books Seminar. In 1968, he became rabbi of Congregation 
Shaare Torah in Flatbush (Brooklyn), where he was elected 
rabbi emeritus in 1976. 

During his nearly three decades as a congregational 
rabbi in Brooklyn, Kreitman served as president of the Brook- 
lyn Jewish Community Council (1970-73), chairman of the 
Brooklyn Borough Human Rights Commission (1960-67) and 
as the only non-medical member of the New York City Board 
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of Health. He also lectured at Brooklyn College (1974) and 
the Jewish Theological Seminary (1975). In addition, he was 
chairman of the Brooklyn Region of the *Rabbinical Assem- 
bly and vice chairman of the Metropolitan Region of the Ra. 
More influentially, as chairman of the organization's Commit- 
tee on Jewish Law and Standards (1966-72), Kreitman — who 
believed that Jewish law “must concern itself with and accom- 
modate itself to the needs of the day” - took bold leadership 
positions that shaped key halakhic rulings of the Conservative 
movement in the areas of kashrut and freeing the *agunah (a 
married woman denied a divorce by a missing or recalcitrant 
husband). His committee also sanctioned the abolition of the 
widely ignored second day of festivals outside of Israel. 

In 1976, Kreitman left the practicing rabbinate to become 
executive vice president of the *United Synagogue, succeed- 
ing Rabbi Bernard *Segal. He spearheaded the development of 
new programs and publications for a Conservative movement 
that was now catering to multi-generational member families. 
He was also instrumental in strengthening the movement's re- 
lationship with Israel, leading a reorganization of the World 
Council of Synagogues that paved the way for its joining the 
*World Zionist Organization and establishing *aliyah and ab- 
sorption desks in New York and Israel to encourage Conser- 
vative Jews to immigrate to Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: PS. Nadell, Conservative Judaism in America: 
A Biographical Dictionary and Sourcebook, 1988. 

[Bezalel Gordon (2! ed.)] 


KREMEGNE, PINCHAS (1890-1981), sculptor and painter. 
Krémégne was born in Vilna, and went in 1912 to Paris, with 
Chaim *Soutine, in the movement of East-European Jewish 
artists that evolved into the *Paris School of Art. He first ex- 
hibited as a sculptor, but from 1915 onward only painted. At 
first influenced by Matisse and Fauvism, Krémégne devel- 
oped a more relaxed style in which masterly composition is 
matched by delightful color. He painted a considerable num- 
ber of still lifes, studio interiors and portraits, but in addition a 
considerable group of landscapes of France, Corsica, Sweden, 
and Israel. Highly considered in Paris, Krémegne’s work was 
described by the critic Maximilien Gauthier as “Judaic dis- 
enchantment.’ This unusual phrase possibly suggests the de- 
tachment in Krémeégne’s oeuvre, in contrast to the paintings of 
Chagall and Soutine. There is, in fact, far less “Jewish” content 
to his work, except for the warm humanity of his subject mat- 
ter and treatment. Krémégne’s work is represented in leading 
French museums and also in the Tretyakov Gallery, Moscow. 


[Charles Samuel Spencer] 


KREMENCHUG, Poltava district, in Ukraine. The earliest 
information on Jewish settlement in Kremenchug dates from 
1782; 454 Jews were registered as poll-tax payers in the district 
of Kremenchug in 1801. In accordance with the policy “of di- 
recting the Jews toward productive professions,’ the Russian 
government opened a weaving mill in the city in 1809, de- 
signed to teach this craft to Jews who lacked a profession. The 
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number of Jews employed in the mill in 1810, together with the 
members of their families, amounted to 232. After this date the 
Jews began to leave the mill because of the difficult conditions 
there, and in 1817 it closed down. Later in the 19" century, the 
Jewish population increased rapidly, as a result of emigration 
from the northwestern provinces of Russia to the southeast- 
ern ones. In 1847 there were 3,475 Jews registered in the com- 
munity of Kremenchug, while by 1897 there was a large Jewish 
population of 29,869 persons (47% of the total population). 
The Jews played a most important role in the economic devel- 
opment of the town, especially in the grain and timber trades 
and the manufacture of tobacco. They owned ten sawmills 
and several tobacco factories. Early in the 19"* century a Jew- 
ish hospital was opened, and in 1844 a Chabad yeshivah was 
established. By the end of the century, there were two talmu- 
dei torah, one with carpentry and metalworking classes, and 
Jewish private schools for boys and girls. During World War 1, 
the yeshivot of *Lubavich and *Slobodka (from Kovno) were 
transferred to Kremenchug. Pogroms were staged in October 
1905, in April 1918 by armed bands of Grigoryev, and in Au- 
gust 1919 by the soldiers of the “Volunteer Army” of General 
*Denikin. In the 1920s the Jews made up 50% of the workers 
in the factories, and about 75% in tobacco production, shoes, 
and carpentry. In the 1930s there were two Jewish schools 
and an electro-mechanical college. In 1926 there were 28,969 
Jews (49.2% of the total) living in the town, with the number 
dropping by 1939 to 19,880 (22% of the total population). The 
Germans occupied Kremenchug on September 9, 1941, and 
they soon - together with the Ukrainian police - pillaged the 
Jews, ordered them to wear the yellow star, and forbade them 
to buy food in the stores. On September 27, 1941, they were 
ordered to register and to move into ghetto barracks in the 
Novo-Ivanovka suburb; all their belongings were taken from 
them. From September 27 to November 7 about 8,000 Jews 
were murdered by the Germans. The small group of profes- 
sionals, such as doctors and nurses, who were left were killed 
in January 1942. Hundreds of Jewish soldiers from the Soviet 
army, from the local prisoner of war camp, were also mur- 
dered. In 1959 the Jewish population numbered about 5,200 
(6% of the total) and in 1970 it was estimated at about 1,000. 
Of the 60 synagogues in 1917, only one remained open in 1959, 
only to be closed down in the early 1960s. The old “Great” 
synagogue, destroyed by the Nazis, was still standing, roofless. 
Most Jews left in the 1990s but community life revived, with 
both educational and religious services being offered. Natives 
of Kremenchug included the Zionist leader J. *Ischlenow and 
the painter Mané *Katz. The poet A. *Shlonsky was born in 
Kryukov, a suburb of Kremenchug, as was the Jewish Soviet 
army officer Alexander Pecherski who headed the uprising in 
the Sobibor death camp in 1943. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Litai, in: Reshumot, 3 (1923), 237-63; A.I. 
Freidenberg, Zikhroynes fun a Tsionististishn Soldat (1938), 220-60; 
M. Osherowitch, Shtet un Shtetlekh in Ukraine, 2 (1948), 35-46; Die 
Judenpogrome in Russland, 2 (1910), 250-5; J.B. Schechtman, Pogromy 
dobrovolcheskoy armii na Ukraine (1932), 312-6; I. Juditski, Yidishe 
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Burzhuazye un Yidisher Proletariat in Ershter Helft 19 Yarhundert 
(1930), 14-19; B. Weinryb, Neueste Wirtschaftsgeschichte der Juden in 
Russland und Polen, 1 (1934), 106-7. 


[Yehuda Slutsky / Shmuel Spector (2"¢ ed.)] 


KREMENETS (Pol. Krzemieniec), town in Tarnopol district, 
Ukraine, from 1344; under Lithuania until 1569; Poland-Lithu- 
ania until 1793; Russia until 1918; and again under Poland until 
1939. Jews are first mentioned there in 1438, when they were 
granted a charter by the Lithuanian grand duke Svidrigailo. 
They were expelled in 1495 along with all other Jews in Lithu- 
ania, returning in 1503. The number of Jews in the town rose 
from 240 (10.6% of the total population) in 1552 to 500 in 1578 
and 845 (15% of the total) in 1629. The community developed 
and prospered in the 16" and 17 centuries, up to 1648. It was 
a center of *Arenda activity and the related trade. Among the 
rabbis of that period were Mordecai b. Abraham Jaffe and 
Samson b. Bezalel, brother of Judah Loew b. Bezalel of Prague. 
The representatives of the community participated in the work 
of the Volhynian Council, and in the work of the Council of 
Four Lands. Outstanding among the scholars of the yeshivah 
at the beginning of the 17" century was *Joseph b. Moses of 
Kremenets. In the *Chmielnicki massacres (1648-49) and the 
Russian and Swedish wars soon after, many Jews were savagely 
murdered and many others fled. Subsequently the community 
was unable to regain its former importance. In 1765 only 649 
Jews lived there. The Jews were prohibited from rebuilding the 
houses burned down in the frequent fires that broke out in the 
town. At the beginning of Russian rule Kremenets was an im- 
poverished community of petty traders and craftsmen. 
Kremenets was within the range of 50 versts from the Rus- 
sian border, which was prohibited to Jews, but the authorities 
did not apply this prohibition to the town. The number of Jews 
increased from 3,791 in 1847 to 6,539 (37% of the total popula- 
tion) in 1897. At the end of the 19 century they played an im- 
portant role in the economy of the town, in particular the paper 
industry, and the Jewish carpenters and cobblers of Kremenets 
exported their goods to other towns in Poland and Russia. There 
was an active cultural life in the community with the Haskalah 
and Hasidism competing for influence. The Haskalah writer 
Isaac Baer *Levinsohn lived there, as did the Hasid R. Morde- 
cai, father-in-law of Nahum Twersky of Chernobyl. In 1918-20 
Kremenets suffered from the attacks of marauding bands in 
the Ukraine. In 1921, 6,619 Jews lived there, and 7,256 in 1931. In 
modern Poland the Jews faced both the need for reorganization 
of their markets, as they were cut off from Russia, and the anti- 
Jewish policies of Polish society and state. Cultural life contin- 
ued, influenced mostly by Zionism. Two periodicals in Yiddish, 
which appeared at the beginning of the 1930s, merged in 1933 
into one weekly newspaper, Kremenitser Lebn. Until 1939 there 
operated in town a Hebrew Tarbut school, as well as a Hebrew 
nursery, a talmud torah, and an orT vocational school. A local 
drama circle and a string orchestra gave public performances. 
The violonist Isaac *Stern took his first steps in music there. 


[Shimshon Leib Kirshenboim] 
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Holocaust Period 

The Soviet authorities took over the town on Sept. 22, 1939. 
In the spring of 1940 the refugees from western Poland were 
obliged to register with the authorities and to declare whether 
they wished to take up Soviet citizenship or return to their 
former homes, now under German occupation. For family 
reasons, many refugees declared that they preferred to return; 
that summer they were exiled to the Soviet interior. All Jewish 
communal life was forbidden, and Zionist leaders moved to 
other cities to keep their past activities from the knowledge of 
the authorities. By 1941 the Jewish population had increased 
to over 10,000, including about 4,000 refugees. 

Kremenets was occupied by the Germans on July 1, 1941. 
Hundreds of young Jews managed to flee to the Soviet Union. 
A pogrom broke out on July 2, 1941, when Ukrainian police, 
aided by Germans, concentrated 800 Jewish men, women, 
and children, made them open graves of Ukrainian prison- 
ers — killed by the Soviet NKvp before retreating - and ac- 
cused the Jews of being to blame, and murdered all of them. 
In the beginning of August 1941 the *Gestapo ordered all Jews 
with academic status to report for registration. All those who 
did so were murdered, and thus the Jewish community’s lead- 
ership was destroyed. That month the Germans bombed the 
main synagogue and exacted a fine of 11 kg. of gold from the 
community. They also imposed a *Judenrat, headed by Ben- 
jamin Katz, but he was murdered for his refusal to collaborate 
with the Nazis. Eventually the Judenrat consisted of a number 
of people whose influence was detrimental. On March 1, 1942, 
a ghetto was imposed and 9,340 Jews were crowded there. 
The inmates endured great hardship, such as starvation and 
diseases, and there was a serious shortage of water. Each 
day 10-12 persons died. On Aug. 10, 1942, the Germans initi- 
ated an Aktion to annihilate the inmates. Fifteen hundred able- 
bodied persons were dispatched to slave labor in Bialokrynica, 
where they met their death on August 18, 1942. The vast 
majority of the ghetto inhabitants rounded up in the Ak- 
tion were taken in groups and murdered over trenches dug 
near the railway station, near a former army camp. ‘The lo- 
cal Zionist leader Benjamin Landsberg committed suicide at 
this time. There existed a Jewish underground in the ghetto, 
which acquired arms and false Aryan documents with the help 
of Poles. The Aktion surprised them while they were still or- 
ganizing themselves. They initiated sporadic fighting, inflict- 
ing some casualties on the enemy, and also set fire to ghetto 
houses. Only 14 of the Kremenets community survived the 
Holocaust. 

[Aharon Weiss / Shmuel Spector (24 ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Stein (ed.), Pinkas Kremenets: Sefer Zik- 
karon (Heb. and Yid., 1954). 


KREMENETZKY, JOHANN (1850-1934), engineer and in- 
dustrialist; first head of the *Jewish National Fund (JnF). Born 
in Odessa, Kremenetzky settled in Vienna in 1880 and built the 
first factory in Austria for electric bulbs, which soon grew into 
one of the largest enterprises in Europe. In 1920 he built a fac- 
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tory for electric appliances and, together with Boris *Goldberg, 
the “Silikat” factory in Tel Aviv. Kremenetzky joined Herzl af- 
ter the publication of Der Judenstaat (1896) and became one 
of his close friends and admirers. He was elected to the Zionist 
Executive at the First Zionist Congress and remained a mem- 
ber until 1905. At the subsequent Congresses (1905-13) he was 
elected to the Zionist General Council. On the basis of amem- 
orandum drafted by Kremenetzky and read in his absence to 
the Fifth Zionist Congress (1901) by Isidor *Schalit, the JNF was 
officially established. He became head of the jnF until its head- 
quarters were moved to Cologne from Vienna in 1907, and his 
activities laid the foundations for this popular Zionist institu- 
tion. Herzl nominated him as one of the executors of his will. 
Together with M. Reichenfeld he founded the Herzl Archive. 
He was made an honorary citizen of Vienna (1930). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Jaffe (ed.), Sefer ha-Congress (19507), 
353-4. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Hoff, Johann Kremenetzky und die 
Griindung des KKL (1986); Oesterreichisches Biographisches Lexikon, 


vol. 4, 252. 
[Oskar K. Rabinowicz] 


KREMER, ARKADI (Aaron, “Alexander”; 1865-1935), cen- 
tral figure in the Jewish labor movement in Russia in the 1890s, 
described as “the father of the *Bund” The son of an enlight- 
ened Hebrew teacher in Svencionys (Sventsyany) in the prov- 
ince of Vilna, Kremer received little traditional Jewish educa- 
tion. His persuasive and unifying influence as a propagandist 
and an organizer made him the moving spirit in the Jewish 
Social Democratic Group in Vilna between 1891 and 1897. His 
pamphlet Ob agitatsii (“On Agitation,’ 1893/94) influenced the 
transition of the labor movement in Vilna, and many other 
cities in Russia, from closed circles of socialist propaganda to 
action among the masses adapted to their actual economic re- 
quirements. Kremer was among the founders of the Bund in 
the fall of 1897, and of the Russian Social Democratic Labor 
Party in 1898, and a member of their central committees. After 
a term in prison for revolutionary activities he escaped abroad 
in 1900. There, and from 1905 again in Russia, he continued 
his activities in the Bund. In 1908 he abandoned political life, 
studied and worked from 1912 to 1921 as an electrical engineer 
in France. He later returned to Vilna and taught there. In 1928 
he resumed his activities in the local branch of the Bund, but 
was a moral and political authority of the Bund in Poland. His 
wife, “PATI” KREMER (Matla Srednicki; 1867-1943), a dentist, 
was also a Bundist, and one of the few leaders of the Jewish 
Social Democrats in Vilna in the 1890s capable of writing Yid- 
dish. She died in the Vilna ghetto. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Arkadi: Zamlbukh tsum Ondenk... (1942); 
Pinson, in: JsOs, 7 (1945), 233-64; Rejzen, Leksikon, 3 (1929), 779-853 


V. Medem, Fun Mayn Lebn, 2 (1923), 11-14. 
[Moshe Mishkinsky] 


KREMER, ISA (1887-1956), international balladist, possibly 
the first woman to bring Yiddish song to the concert stage. 
Born in Beltz, Bessarabia, Kremer started her career at 15 
by writing revolutionary poetry which was published in an 
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KREMNITZER, JOHANAN BEN MEIR 


Odessa newspaper. After meeting Isa, the newspaper's edi- 
tor, Israel Heifetz, helped send her to Milan to study singing 
with Polonia Ronzi. She had her operatic debut in 1902 in La 
Bohéme. When she returned to Odessa, Kremer and Heifetz 
married. Their daughter, Toussia, was born in 1917. 

Kremer joined a group of intellectuals that included 
Mark *Warshawski, *Sholom Aleichem, and Sholem Yankev 
*Abramovitsh (Mendele Moykher Sforim), who introduced 
her to the Hebrew poet Hayyim Nahman *Bialik. She credited 
Bialik with challenging her to give voice to her own people 
and to sing in Yiddish. Kremer continued touring with opera 
companies, performing in Madam Butterfly, Eugene Onegin, 
and Manon to great acclaim. She also began collecting Yiddish 
folk songs with the hope of performing them as art songs on 
the concert stage. During the Russian Revolution, her husband 
was jailed while she was on tour in Constantinople. In 1919, 
she managed to get her child and finally her husband out of 
Russia and they settled in Paris. In 1922, on tour in Poland, 
Kremer, who was scheduled to sing Jewish songs in Warsaw, 
was the object of an antisemitic riot. This led the family to re- 
locate to America, where her reputation preceded her. Rep- 
resented by Sol *Hurok, Kremer made her American debut at 
Carnegie Hall in 1922. Kremer brought glamour and charisma 
to the stage, singing artistically arranged folk songs in Yiddish, 
Russian, Italian, Polish, French, German, and English. She be- 
gan singing on the Orpheum vaudeville circuit in 1927 with 
tremendous success, reaching a weekly audience of 35,000. 

Touring Argentina in the late 1930s, Kremer met Gre- 
gorio Bermann, a psychiatrist. They were together for years, 
although they never married. During wwu, Kremer’s hus- 
band was arrested and died in a concentration camp. In 1943, 
Bermann was arrested in Argentina, where the couple was 
living. Kremer was blacklisted and went into bankruptcy. In 
1946, Kremer visited Palestine, and sang there in Yiddish, al- 
though many were opposed to her use of the language. She 
told the crowd, “I sang in Yiddish in Nazi Germany, I'll sing 
in Yiddish in Israel.” Even as late as 1951, Isa still concertized 
for loyal fans in European cities, but by 1956 she was ill with 
stomach cancer; she died in Cérdoba, Argentina, in 1956. Her 
papers were donated to the Jewish Center in Buenos Aires, 
where they survived the terrorist attack of 1994. 


[Judith S. Pinnolis (2™4 ed.)] 


KREMNITZER, JOHANAN BEN MEIR (17** century), Pol- 
ish talmudist. Kremnitzer came from Kalisz. He was a dayyan 
in Mezhirech and subsequently proofreader for the Talmud 
edition of Frankfurt on the Oder, where he stayed for three 
years (1697-99) at the expense of Issachar Bermann (see Beh- 
rend *Lehmann). He was responsible for the Ein Mishpat to 
the tractate Nedarim, which gives the references to the hala- 
khah in the standard code. Kremnitzer was the author of Orah 
Mishor (Sulzbach, 1692), a supercommentary on the Darkhei 
Moshe to Yoreh Deah by Moses Isserles. Despite Kremnitzer’s 
scholarship his commentary did not achieve great popularity. 
He also wrote Orah Mishor (Berlin, 1723-24) to the tractate 
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Nazir and Hilkhot Nazir in Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah, ap- 
pended to which were supplements and additions to his com- 
mentary on the Darkhei Moshe. This was republished in the 
1884 edition of the Romm-Vilna Talmud; to it he appended a 
reply to the criticism of Simeon b. Jacob Reischer incited by 
Kremnitzer’s critical remarks on the Minhat Yaakov of Sime- 
on’s father. Kremnitzer’s Zer Zahav, mentioned in his Orah 
Mishor, remained unpublished. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.N.N. Rabbinovicz, Maamar al Hadpasat 
ha-Talmud, ed. by A.M. Habermann (1952), 98f.; Fuenn, Keneset, 
437; Lewin, in: Festschrift ... A. Harkavy (1908), 169f.; idem, in: JJLG, 
5 (1907), 152f.; Goldrath, in: Tagim, 1 (1969), 27-30. 


[Samuel Abba Horodezky] 


KREMS, city in Lower Austria. Jews are first mentioned in 
Krems in 1136 when “Ernustus Judeus” witnessed a legal trans- 
action. In 1293 two Jews were broken on the wheel following a 
*blood libel; the rest of the community was forced to pay the 
local nobility for their protection. In the 13 and 14‘ centu- 
ries the Krems community was one of the most important in 
Austria. The Jews were moneylenders and they were not re- 
stricted to dwellings in any one quarter of the city. Persecu- 
tions occurred in 1337 and 1347. On Sept. 29, 1349, inflamed 
by rumors that the Jews had caused the *Black Death, the 
populace of Krems and the nearby villages massacred most 
of the Jews and plundered their homes. A few escaped to the 
fortress. Duke Albrecht v ordered his soldiers to punish the 
attackers, laid penalties on the city, and sentenced three of 
the ringleaders to death. In 1355 Jews are recorded as living in 
Krems, owning houses all over the city, but in 1422 a Jewish 
street is mentioned. There was a local Jewish oath, recorded in 
1416. The gravestone of a rabbi, Nahlifa or Nehemiah, forms 
part of the outer wall of the 15**-century parish church. Other 
personages of note from Krems include R. Israel (great-grand- 
father of R. Israel *Isserlein) who may have been appointed 
chief rabbi of the Jews in all the German communities, and R. 
Aaron Blumlein, a colleague of R. Jacob *Moellin (Maharil), 
who died a martyr in Vienna. The Vienna archives preserve 
a ketubbah of 1391/92 from Krems, and the Krems municipal 
archives contain fragments of a Megillat Esther used in the 
cover of a tithe book of 1431. 

In 1421 the Jews were expelled from Krems. Individual 
Jewish hide, fur, and feather merchants did business in the 
local markets in the 17" century. In 1638, every Jew visiting 
the market paid one reichsthaler. By 1652 there were 12 Jew- 
ish families in Krems. R. Samuel Koidonover wrote his Naf- 
tali Zevi there in 1656-59. In reprisal for a sentence passed 
against a Jew accused of theft, Moldavian Jews boycotted the 
Krems market in 1701. The community was reestablished in 
the middle of the 19" century. A cemetery was opened in 1853, 
another in 1880. A synagogue was consecrated in 1894. The 
community numbered 179 in 1869, 595 in 1880, and about 200 
in 1932. In September 1938 the synagogue was seized, ostensi- 
bly to serve as a shelter for Sudeten refugees. Doors and win- 
dows were smashed on Kristallnacht (Nov. 10, 1938) and the 
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92 remaining Jews fled to Vienna soon after. The synagogue 
building still existed in 1970 but was no longer in use. 

The neighboring locality of Langenlois had a Jewish set- 
tlement in 1245, a synagogue and a Jewish street, and in nearby 
Spitz and Stein an der Donau there were also important me- 
dieval communities. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Germ Jud, 1 (1937), 149-50, 2 (1968), 453-5; 
L. Moses, Juden in Niederoesterreich (1935), 203; idem, in: Juedisches 
Archiv (Nov. 1927), 9-17; (Mar. 1928), 18; (June-Aug. 1928), 3-8; 
(Jan.-Feb. 1929), 52-3; H. Ebner, in: Mitteilungen des Kremser Stadt- 
archives (1965), 73f.; O. Brunner (ed.), Rechtsquellen der Staedte Krems 
und Stein (1953), 56, 80, 99, 112; H. von Voltelini, in: Mitteilungen des 
Vereins fuer die Geschichte d. Stadt Wien, 12 (1932), 64-70; A. Engel 
(ed.), idem, in: Gedenkbuch Kuratoriums (1936), 90-101. 


KRENGEL, MENAHEM MENDEL (1847-1930), Polish 
rabbinical author and bibliographer. Krengel was a pupil of 
Simon Schreiber-*Sofer of Cracow. His important contribu- 
tion to Jewish scholarship is his edition of H.J.D. *Azulai’s 
dictionary of scholars and their works, Shem ha-Gedolim ha- 
Shalem, which he enlarged and provided with a biography of 
the author, a bibliography of his works, and extensive anno- 
tations (vol. 1, 1905; vol. 2, 1930; new ed., 3 vols., 1958); among 
other additions are the names of Cracow scholars that Azu- 
lai had omitted. Krengel also published commentaries on the 
Song of Songs, Tirat Kesef (1897), the Pentateuch, Devash ve- 
Halav (1911), and the Haggadah (1896), to which he also ap- 
pended the commentary of *Isaiah di Trani, the Elder, Shaarei 
Ge'ullah, his own commentary being entitled Zekher le-Fesah. 
His account of the heated controversy with H.A. Horowitz, 
Cracow’s rabbi, over the latter’s eruv arrangements in the town 
appears in Torat Eruvim (1888). 

[Itzhak Alfassi] 


KRESSEL, GETZEL (1911-1986), bibliographer and Hebrew 
writer. Born in Zabtotéw, eastern Galicia, Kressel settled in 
Erez Israel in 1930. From 1945 to 1951 he was one of the edi- 
tors of Davar and of the Am Oved publications. He founded 
Genazim, the Biobibliographical Institute of the Association 
of Israel Writers, and was its director (1951-60), enriching its 
collection of manuscripts and letters. A methodical researcher, 
his most important work is Leksikon ha-Sifrut ha-Ivrit ba- 
Dorot ha-Aharonim (“Lexicon of Hebrew Literature in Re- 
cent Times,” 1965-67). He also published Toledot ha-Ittonut 
ha-Ivrit be-Erez Yisrael (1964), a history of journalism in Erez 
Israel; various works on Zionism and on the history of the Yi- 
shuy, including Erez Yisrael ve-Toledoteha (1943); and Em ha- 
Moshavot - Petah Tikvah (1954). He was editor of the Zionism 
division of the Encyclopaedia Judaica (first edition). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tolkes, in: Bitzaron, 44 (1961), 109-12; idem, 
Sifrei G. Kressel (1968), bibliography; Orlan, in: Hadoar, 45 (1966), 


153. 
[Shimon Oren] 


KRESSYN, MIRIAM (1911-1996), actress in Yiddish theater 
and film, singer and songwriter, radio personality, and historian 
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of the Yiddish theater; known as the “First Lady of Yiddish The- 
ater.” Born in Bialystok, Poland, the seventh child of Mashe and 
Yankev Kressyn, she immigrated to Boston in 1923. A voice stu- 
dent at the New England Conservatory of Music, she eventually 
joined a Yiddish theater troupe and began a successful career 
on the Yiddish stage. She toured in North and South America 
and throughout Europe. In 1937 she starred in Der Purimshpiler, 
produced in Warsaw, her only film role. With her husband, Sey- 
mour Rexsite, Kressyn recorded numerous albums; for more 
than 40 years she and her husband broadcast their radio pro- 
gram, Memories of the Yiddish Theater, on New York’s wEvp 
radio. From the late 1980s until her death, Kressyn was a pro- 
fessor of drama at Queens College in New York City. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Rosenfeld. “Kressyn, Miriam,” in: P.E. 
Hyman and D.D. Moore (eds.), Jewish Women in America, vol. 1 


(1998), 760-61; N. Sandrow. Vagabond Stars: A World History of Yid- 


dish Theater (1977). 
[Judith R. Baskin (2"4 ed.)] 


KRESTIN, LAZAR (1868-1938), Austrian painter. Born in 
Kovno, Krestin studied in Vienna and Munich. He specialized 
in landscape paintings, reflecting the style of the great French 
impressionists. His work also contains many portraits and 
genre scenes of East European Jewish life. His subjects were 
similar to those of Isidor *Kaufmann, but Krestin did not at- 
tain a similar level of success. 

From 1904 he was a member of the Wiener Kuenstler- 
haus, the association of Austrian artists founded in 1861. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Juedisches Museum Wien / G.T. Natter, G. 
Tobias, Rabbiner, Bocher, Talmudschiiler. Bilder des Wiener Malers 
Isidor Kaufmann, exhibition catalogue Vienna (1995). 


[Jihan Radjai-Ordoubadi (24 ed.)] 


KRETINGA (Ger. Krottingen), town in W. Lithuania, 13 mi. 
(20 km.) N.E. of Memel (Klaipeda). Jews first settled there 
during the 17» century. The Jewish leader in the Polish upris- 
ing of 1794, Berek *Joselewicz, was born and brought up in 
Kretinga. The community numbered 1,738 in 1847, 1,203 (35% 
of the total population) in 1897, approximately 1,000 in 1921, 
and approximately 800 in 1939. The Jews mainly derived their 
livelihood from commerce with East Prussia, the manufacture 
of amber jewelry, and the provision of services to vacationers 
at the nearby Baltic resort of Palanga (Ger. Polangen). Dur- 
ing the period under independent Lithuania (1918-40) the 
community institutions included a *Tarbut school, a Bikkur 
Holim society, a benevolent society, and a people's bank (with 
233 members in 1932). The youth was organized in Zionist 
societies and the “Tiferet Bahurim” society. The last rabbi, 
Benjamin Perski, was murdered along with the rest of the 
community after the town was occupied by the Germans on 


June 22, 1941. 
[Dov Levin] 


KREUZNACH (Bad Kreuznach), city in Germany. Some 
Jews lived in the city from the second half of the 13'* cen- 
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tury. Under unknown circumstances a Jew was martyred on 
March 31, 1283. Individual Jewish moneylenders are mentioned 
at the beginning of the 14 century; an organized community 
is known only from 1336. The Jews were victims of the *Black 
Death persecutions of 1348-49, but Jewish life revived not long 
after. In 1414 a local Jew, named Gottschalk of Kreuznach, was 
taken under the protection of Elector Rupert 111 of the Palati- 
nate. In 1464 and 1466 two other Jews were granted privileges 
for a ten-year period of residence in Kreuznach. A special de- 
cree of 1525 regulated Jewish business activities, and permit- 
ted the consecration of a cemetery. In 1548 these regulations 
were renewed with additional provision for a schoolmaster. A 
Rabbi Liebman of Creutzonach is mentioned in 1554-55. Un- 
til 1739, when a synagogue was erected, services were held in 
a private home. The number of Jewish families in Kreuznach 
increased from 17 in 1715 to 22 in 1722. From the first decade of 
the 19" century the community developed steadily, from 286 
persons in 1808 to 461 in 1840 and 601 in 1880. At the turn of 
the century there were 657 Jews in Kreuznach. In 1920 a san- 
atorium for children was established which had 600 beds in 
1928. In 1933, Kreuznach’s Jewish community of 713 persons 
had a synagogue, cemetery, four charitable and benevolent in- 
stitutions, and three sociocultural societies. For over 40 years 
Rabbi Tawrogi (1857-1929) was spiritual head of the commu- 
nity and chief rabbi of the entire district. Two hundred Jews 
left almost immediately, and by May 1939 the number of Jews 
in Kreuznach had dwindled to 199 under the impact of Nazi 
persecution and the resulting organized emigration. Those 
remaining in 1942 were deported to the East. There is no re- 
cord of Jews returning to Kreuznach after World War 11; the 
cemetery was cared for by the city council. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: AZDj, 74 (Oct. 7, 1910), 2-3; FJW (1932/33), 
221-2; JC (July 21, 1933; Sept. 6, 1935); JSOS, 9 (1947), 207; L. Loew- 
enstein, Geschichte der Juden in der Kurpfalz (1895), index; idem, in: 
JILG, 6 (1908), 189; K.A. Schaab, Diplomatische Geschichte der Juden 
zu Mainz und dessen Umgebung (1855), 83-4; Salfeld, Martyrol, index; 


Germ Jud, 2 (19687), 456. 
[Chasia Turtel] 


KREYMBORG, ALFRED (1883-1966), U.S. poet and play- 
wright. Kreymborg’s verse collections include Mushrooms 
(1916), Manhattan Men (1929), Prologue in Hell (1930), The 
Little World, 1914 and After (1932), and No More War (1950). 
As editor of the experimental periodicals Globe and Broom, 
he stimulated young poets, but reached a wider public with 
Lyric America (1930) and American Caravan (1927-36), an 
anthology of experimental writing of which he was coeditor. 
In the late 1930s he wrote verse plays for radio, including The 
Planets (1938), a pacifist allegory. His other works include the 
novel I’m No Hero (1933). 


KRICHEYV, town in Mogilev district, Belarus. Jews are men- 
tioned in 1494 as having leased the customs dues of Krichev. 
In 1667 the Jew Eliash Issakovich leased the town from its 
owner, Duke Radziwill, and contributed to the towns’ econ- 
omy. During the Voschilo persecutions (1743-44), rebels 
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drove the Jews out of the town and their property was stolen 
and destroyed. In 1766 there were 424 poll-tax paying Jews in 
Krichev and the vicinity. The number of Jews rose to 1,255 in 
1847, and 2,566 (39% of the total population) in 1897, but had 
decreased to 1,546 (24.5%) by 1926. In 1928 a Jewish kolkhoz 
with 18 families began to operate and many Jews also worked 
in the local cement factory. There was a Yiddish elementary 
school. The number of Jews in 1939 was 1,362 (8.5% of the total 
population). The Germans occupied Krichev on July 17, 1941, 
and most of the Jews fled from town. In October they were 
confined to a ghetto and taken to do forced labor. Two months 
later they were taken to the vicinity of the cement factory and 
killed there. The number of Jews among the 19,000 inhabit- 
ants registered in the 1959 census is unknown. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Dubnow, in: He-Avar, 1 (1918), 63-65; I. 
Halpern, in: Zion, 22 (1957), 56-57. 
[Yehuda Slutsky / Shmuel Spector (274 ed.)] 


KRIEGEL, ANNIE (1926-1995), French sociologist and his- 
torian of communism, socialism, and workers’ movements. 
Kriegel was born in Paris. From 1944, she was a leader of 
the underground Jewish Communist Youth in the region of 
Grenoble and after the war she was an official of the French 
Communist Party active among Parisian intellectuals until her 
break with the party in 1956. She was professor and head of 
the department of sociology at the University of Paris X-Nan- 
terre. She made her name with her writings on the history of 
communism, socialism, and workers’ movements. She also 
studied the situation of Judaism and the Jews in the modern 
period, and published a number of pro-Zionist essays ideo- 
logically oriented to the right. She was an eminent figure in 
the French academic world and journalism and served as se- 
nior commentator for Le Figaro, as a columnist for the Jewish 
monthly LArche, and as editor of the journals Communisme 
and Pardes, and was a member of the editorial board of Com- 
mentaire and Mouvement Social. In 1981 she undertook the 
presidency of the central group for Zionist thinking in France, 
sponsored by the World Zionist Organization. Among her 
many works are Les internationales ouvriéres (1964, 1983°; Les 
juifs et le monde moderne (1977), Israel est-il coupable? (1982), 
Le systeme communiste mondial (1984), Reflexion sur les ques- 
tions juives (1984), and an autobiography, Ce que jai cru com- 


prendre (1991). 
[Gideon Kouts (2nd ed.)] 


KRIEGEL-VALRIMONT, MAURICE (1914- ), French 
Communist politician. Born in Strasbourg, he became in 
World War 11, under the assumed name of Valrimont, one of 
the three members of the Action Committee of the French 
Resistance. After the liberation of France, he was a member 
of the Communist Party’s Central Committee. He sat in the 
National Assembly from 1944 to 1958, when he was expelled 
from the party as a revisionist. His wife, Annie Besse *Kriegel, 
at one time an active Communist, later wrote several books 
criticizing the evolution of Marxism. 
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KRIEGER, LEONARD (1918-1990), U.S. historian. Born 
in Newark, New Jersey, Krieger was educated at Rutgers and 
Yale University, where he did graduate research for the Office 
of Strategic Services on the German system of domination 
in Eastern Europe. He joined the Yale history department, 
and was appointed professor in 1961. The following year he 
moved to the University of Chicago. As a historian, his overall 
objective was to bring historical experience to light through 
the individual’s own intellectual process and to explore how 
ideas - including those of the historian - have a role in shap- 
ing history. For Krieger, intellectual history meant connecting 
the dots between ideas and events rather than merely collating 
and recounting facts and historical episodes. 

Krieger's main works are The German Idea of Freedom: 
History of a Political Tradition (1957) and Politics of Discretion: 
Pufendorf and the Acceptance of Natural Law (1965), which 
examined the problem of a “trimmer.” He also wrote Kings 
and Philosophers, 1689-1789 (1970), The German Revolutions 
(with F. Engels, 1970), Ranke: The Meaning of History (1977), 
and Time’ Reasons (1989). He was co-author of History (1965), 
and co-editor of Responsibility of Power (1968). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Brick (ed.), Ideas and Events: Professing 


History (1992). 
[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


KRIM, MATHILDE (1926- ), U.S. medical researcher and 
philanthropist. Born in Italy to an Austrian Catholic mother 
and a Swiss Calvinist father, Mathilde Gallard was raised 
and educated in Geneva, Switzerland, and received her Ph.D. 
in biology from the University of Geneva in 1953 for her 
research in electron micrography. A convert to Judaism, in 
1948 she married a Jewish medical student, David Danon, 
and together they worked on behalf of the *Irgun. After the 
couple moved to Israel with their daughter in 1953, Mathilde 
Danon became a research assistant at the Weizmann Institute 
in Rehovot. She was soon promoted to junior scientist and 
then research associate, co-authoring several research papers, 
including “The Diagnosis of Sex Before Birth Using Cells from 
the Amniotic Fluid” (Bulletin of the Research Council of Israel 
5B, 1955), which paved the way for the prenatal diagnostic 
technique known as amniocentesis. In 1958, after marrying 
a wealthy American, Arthur Krim, who was president of 
United Artists and also a prominent fundraiser for the Dem- 
ocratic Party, she moved to New York, where she became a 
researcher in virology, first at Cornell University Medical 
School and, after 1962, at Sloan-Kettering. Mathilde Krim’s 
research and publications focused first on cancer-inducing 
agents, then on interferon, and finally on aips. From 1975 to 
1985, she served as research scientist and director of the in- 
terferon laboratory at the Sloan-Kettering Institute for Can- 
cer Research in New York. Thereafter, she held an adjunct 
position as associate research scientist in the Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Public Health, but devoted most of her en- 
ergy to A1ps-related fundraising, supervisory, and lobbying 
activities. 
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Beginning in the early 1980s, Mathilde Krim was ex- 
tremely active in the fight against aps. In 1983, she founded 
the arps Medical Foundation (AMF), which merged in 1985 
with another California-based group to form the American 
Foundation for a1ps Research (amFAR), the preeminent na- 
tional nonprofit Aips research and advocacy organization. 
Krim chaired amFar’s Board of Directors from its found- 
ing. She was also an active board member of the American 
Committee for the Weizmann Institute, the National Bio- 
medical Research Foundation, the Committee of 100 for 
National Health Insurance, the Federation of Parents and 
Friends of Lesbians and Gays, and the African-American In- 
stitute. 

In recognition of her research contributions and her 
highly successful lobbying and fundraising efforts over the 
years, Krim received 13 honorary degrees and numerous other 
honors and distinctions. She served on the President’s Com- 
mittee on Mental Retardation (1966-69), the congressional 
advisory commission on the war against cancer (1970-71), 
and the President’s Commission for the Study of Ethical Prob- 
lems in Medicine and Biomedical and Behavioral Research 
(1979-81). In August 2000, Mathilde Krim was awarded the 
Presidential Medal of Freedom, the highest civilian honor in 
the United States, in recognition of her “extraordinary com- 
passion and commitment?’ 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Paula E. Hyman and D. Dash Moore (eds.), 
Jewish Women in America, I (1997), 761-63; New York Times, Section 
1 (Nov. 3, 1984), 48; Section 6 (Feb. 14, 1988), 30. 


[Harriet Pass Freidenreich (24 ed.)] 


KRIMCHAK LANGUAGE (or dialect). The spoken and 
written language of the Krimchaks, which is close to the 
Crimean-Tatar language or basically a variant of the latter. 
However, it is today considered an independent language be- 
longing to the Kipchak group of Turkic languages. 

Of the total population of approximately 2,000 Krim- 
chaks today, several members of the older generation still 
know the Krimchak language. 

A distinguishing feature of the language is a broad lexical 
stratum of Hebrew-Aramaic origin, e.g. adoni — sir, hodesh - 
month, mazon - food, nes - miracle. 

In the Krimchak language, written in the Hebrew script, 
Hebrew words undergo phonetic adaption; the letter sade (3) 
is pronounced “ch” (e.g., rachon — wish, will), the Hebrew tav 
without a dagesh (N) as “s” as in Yiddish and Ashkenazi pro- 
nunciation (e.g., akosev, from ha-Kotev, the writer). Krimchak 
appears in two variations: the spoken language, and the liter- 
ary language (the language of the Bible translation). Almost 
all printed works in Krimchak consist of religious literature 
translated from Hebrew published in the early 20" century 
in Russia and in Erez Israel. A number of these translations 
contain Hebrew-Krimchak glossaries. Transcriptions of the 
rich Krimchak folklore has partially been published in scien- 
tific editions. The Krimchak language also had a connection 
to Yiddish as well as to Ladino, or Judeo-Spanish (for exam- 
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ple, the word pastel, a kind of pastry, in all likelihood derives 
from Judeo-Spanish). 
[Wolf Moskovitz / The Shorter Jewish Encylopaedia in Russian] 


KRIMCHAKS (inhabitants of the *Crimea), Jewish ethnic 
and linguistic community. Prior to World War 11 Krimchaks 
lived mainly in the Crimean peninsula. Before the Russian 
invasion of 1783 they called themselves Yehudi (Jew) or srel 
balalary (sons of Israel). Only at a relatively late period — in the 
end of the 19'»-beginning of the 20» century — did they begin 
to call themselves Kirymchakh from the Russian Krymchak. 
The name Krimchaks (the Crimean Jews) first appeared in offi- 
cial Russian sources in 1859. Evidently the term was coined to 
distinguish the Rabbanite Jews in the Crimea from the *Kara- 
ites who lived in the same region, and also from the *Ashke- 
nazi Jews who had moved there. In the documents issued by 
the Crimean rulers before the peninsula was captured by Rus- 
sia the members of the community were called yehudiler, i.e., 
the Jews, which was the name also given to the Karaites. Nei- 
ther the documents of the European colonies in the Crimea 
nor the writing of European travelers visiting the region in the 
Middle Ages differentiated between the two. The Crimean Ta- 
tars called the Krimchaks colloquially zuluflu chufutlar (Jews 
with earlocks), while they called the Karaites zulufsuz chufut- 
lar (Jews without earlocks). The Krimchak language is akin 
to the Crimean-Tatar languages. 


Demography 

In the 14-16" centuries the Rabbanite Jews had their main 
center in the town of Kaffa, now Feodosiya. However, already 
by the end of the 18 century, the majority of Jews lived in 
Karasu-Bazar, now Belogorsk, which remained the main cen- 
ter of the Krimchaks up to the middle of the 1920s when the 
majority of them moved to Simferopol. 

According to the census conducted by the Turks dur- 
ing the rule of Sultan Suleiman 1 (1520-66), 92 Jewish fami- 
lies and one single Jew lived in Kaffa, which according to the 
demographic notions of the time denoted a total of about 
460 people. The total number of Krimchaks at the time was 
500-700 people. 

In 1847 the population of Rabbanite Jews in the Crimea 
numbered 2,837, the majority of them being Krimchaks. The 
census of 1897 listed 3,345 Krimchaks in the Crimea. 

From the end of the 19 century Krimchaks who had 
previously lived in Karasu-Bazar began to move to the other 
towns in the Crimea. A small number might have moved to 
Erez Israel in the late 19» century or early 20" century. 

By 1912 the number of Krimchaks had reached 7,500; 
2,487 of them lived in Karasu-Bazar, about the same number 
in Simferopol, 750 in Feodosiya, 500 in Kerch, 400 in Sevas- 
topol, while the rest were scattered among 28 other towns of 
the Crimea and the Caucasus. 

The Soviet census of 1926 showed a decrease in the num- 
ber throughout the country: the total was now 6,383 Krim- 
chaks among 42,000 Jews (without the Karaites). The num- 
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ber of Jews in Crimea rose in 1939 to 47,387 (8% of the total 
population) and it can be assumed that the number of the 
Krimchaks increased only slightly. The drop in the Krimchak 
population was due to the Civil War and the famine of 1921-22 
which led to the death of 700 members of the community; 
about 200 members immigrated to Palestine, and 400 to the 
US. According to the 1926 census, 98.4 percent of the Krim- 
chaks lived in towns, and 74.1 percent declared the Krimchak 
language their mother tongue. Simferopol was now their main 
center, where about 2,500 persons lived. 

Prior to the German attack on the U.S.S.R. in 1941, the 
Krimchaks numbered about 9,000. The majority perished 
during the Nazi occupation of their regions in 1941-42. In 1948 
in the whole Crimea only 700-750 Krimchaks could be found. 
After World War 11 not more than 1,000-1,500 remained alive 
throughout the Soviet Union. The Nazis destroyed about 75 
percent of the community; about 1,000 lived in Palestine and 
in the US. 

According to the Soviet census of 1959, only 189 of the 
1,500 Krimchaks declared Krimchak their native tongue. In 
the 1970s-1980s the number of the Krimchaks, according to 
available data, dropped not less than 15 percent, decreasing 
to 900. However other estimates put their number at about 
2,000 in 1982. Nevertheless the remnants of the community 
were rapidly assimilating among the surrounding Russian and 
Ukrainian population. 

At the end of the 19" and the beginning of the 20 cen- 
turies, those Krimchaks in Erez Israel adopted the Sephardi 
prayer rite. A Krimchak synagogue existed in Tel Aviv up to 
1981. In Israel the Krimchak population intermingled with 
other Jewish settlers, and did not found a separate commu- 
nity. Those who immigrated to the U.S. assimilated with the 
Ashkenazi Jews and did not retain a separate identity. 

Although already in the 13 century some of the Crimean 
Jews spoke Turkish, and the final crystallization of the Krim- 
chaks into a separate ethnic and linguistic group occurred in 
the 14t®-16t» centuries, a number of historians — Simon *Dub- 
now included - thought that the Krimchak community de- 
scended from the ancient Jewry of the Crimea. 


History 

BOSPHORUS PERIOD. The appearance of the Jews in the 
Crimea was connected with the Greek colonization of the 
shores of the Black Sea in the second-first centuries B.c.E. al- 
though it is possible that they had reached the Crimea from 
the Caucasus through the Taman peninsula already at the 
time of the Assyrian and Babylonian invasions (seventh-sixth 
centuries B.C.E.). 

The first mention of the Crimean Jews is from the 1° 
century c.E. They are found in documents concerning the 
liberation of the slaves by their Jewish owners and epitaphs 
discovered mainly in the southeastern part of the Crimea and 
on the Taman peninsula. 

The documents concerning the slaves refer to the obliga- 
tions imposed on them to visit regularly the synagogue under 
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the supervision of the Jewish community. Thus, the Hellenized 
Jewish communities of the Bosphorus Kingdom, never having 
suffered from persecutions or limitations of any kind, grew - 
thanks to the conversion of the liberated slaves to Judaism. 
Moreover, the so-called Sebomenoi, non-Jews partially observ- 
ing Jewish law, also tended to join the Jewish communities. A 
fourth-century inscription has been found on the construction 
of the synagogue in Panthikapei, now Kerch. 

Little is known about the occupations of the Crimean 
Jews of the period. They must have dealt mostly in trades 
and crafts. The Jews also occupied state positions and served 
in the army, as evidenced by a first-century tombstone found 
in Taman. The tombstones of the third and fourth centuries 
preserve, besides Greek inscriptions, a Hebrew inscription, as 
well as Hebrew names and symbols. 

In the second and third centuries, the Jews moved along 
the southern coast of the Crimea. In 300, the Jews are men- 
tioned in Kherson, in southwestern Crimea, in connection 
with the rebellion of the local population protesting the in- 
troduction of Christianity. 

In the late fourth century, *Jerome wrote about Jews 
in the Bosphorus Kingdom. Traditionally they included de- 
scendants of families who had been exiled by the Assyrians 
and the Babylonians as well as of imprisoned warriors of Bar 
Kokhba. 

The invasion of Huns in the 370s destroyed the Bos- 
phorus Kingdom, and another state rose on its ruins — the 
Alan-Hun, which ceased to exist in the early sixth century. 
Those events contributed to the further dehellenization of 
the Crimean Jews, evidenced by the tombstones of the period, 
usually without inscriptions of names but with Jewish sym- 
bols such as the seven-branched candelabrum. 

At the beginning of the sixth century the territory was 
invaded by the Byzantine Empire, and Byzantine chroniclers 
mention Jews in the area. In the Taman region, Jewish tomb- 
stones of the sixth-eighth centuries have been excavated. 


THE KHAZAR PERIOD. In the middle of the seventh century 
*Khazars occupied most of the Crimean territory. 

The Jewish population might have played a decisive role 
in the process of establishing Judaism among the Khazars, 
who adopted Judaism as their religion in the late eighth—-early 
ninth century. 

The Jewish population also grew as a result of the influx 
of Jewish refugees coming mostly from the Byzantine Empire 
where Jews were periodically persecuted (843, 873-874, and 
943). Judaism in the Crimea was greatly influenced by the Jew- 
ish refugees from the Byzantine Empire and by constant con- 
tacts with Byzantine Jewry. Under this influence the so-called 
Crimean Rite was elaborated. The most ancient of all known 
synagogues on Russian territory was built in 909 in Kaffa (Fe- 
odosiya). Several sources mention authors of religious hymns 
(*piyyutim) in the region, such as Abraham ben Simhah ha- 
Sefaradi (died 1027). Silk processing, fabric-dyeing, and trade 
were the main occupations of the Jews. 
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From the mid-ninth century the power of the Khazars 
in the Crimea weakened as a result of invasions and also be- 
cause of renewed wars with the Byzantine Empire. In 940-41 
the Kiev princedom at the instigation of the Byzantines, waged 
war against the Khazar state, resulting in the victory of the 
Khazars who recaptured the southern and southwestern parts 
of the Crimea up to Kherson. Attempts by the Byzantine 
Church to convert the Crimean Jews to Christianity failed. 

The Khazar ruler Joseph wrote to *Hisdai ibn Shaprut, in 
approximately 960, stating that he ruled over many other areas 
besides the 12 settlements in the Crimea and in Taman. The 
most numerous Jewish communities existing at the time were 
in the towns of Samkush or Samkersh (Tmutarakan), Mangup 
(Doros), and Sudak. Large Jewish communities were known 
in the towns of Solkhat (presently Stariy Kryn), Kaffa (pres- 
ently Feodosiya), and Kherson, where already in 861 Cyril, a 
preacher of Christianity, found a Jewish community of long 
standing including Khazars converted to Judaism. The decline 
of the Khazar kingdom began after Prince Svyatoslav defeated 
the Khazars in 965. 

In 1096 the Byzantine emperor Alexei 1 ordered that all 
Jews should be driven from Kherson and their property con- 
fiscated. The exiles from Kherson must have settled in those 
regions of the Crimea where the Byzantines did not reach. 
However 60 to 70 years later the Jews were still living in the 
Byzantine part too as *Benjamin of Tudela in the 1160s re- 
ported on the existence of a community of Rabbanite Jews in 
the town of Sogdia (presently Sudak), which was a significant 
Crimean port. At that time the Jews of the Crimea comprised 
a provincial part of the Romaniot community, whose mem- 
bers spoke Greek. 

Khazars observing Judaism must have assimilated among 
the Jewish population of the Crimea. Some of the immigrant 
Jews were Karaites. In approximately 1175, the traveler Petha- 
hiah of Regensburg confirmed the existence of Jewish groups 
in the region of the Azov Sea, whose customs were identical 
to those of the Karaites. The Jews of the Crimea continued to 
maintain contact with the Jews of the Byzantine Empire and 
of Islamic countries. 


THE TATAR PERIOD. In 1239 the steppe area of the Crimea 
was occupied by the Tatars and Mongols. Along the southern 
coast, the colonies of Genoa entrenched themselves. Thanks 
to the Genoese colonies, the Crimea became an important 
trading center attracting numerous Jewish emigrants from the 
eastern countries (Persia, Asia Minor, Egypt) as well as from 
the West (Italy, and later, Spain). 

The economic flourishing of the Jewish communities 
contributed to their cultural development. Se at Emet (“Lan- 
guage of Truth”), a rationalistic commentary on the Penta- 
teuch by Avraham Kirimi (i.e., of Crimea), written in 1315, 
is the first known original work by a Crimean Jew. Several 
sources point to the town of Solkhat (where Kirimi was born 
and lived), as an important center of Jewish rationalism at 
the time. 
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From the 14" century on, the Karaite communities were 
centered in Chufut-Kale and in Mangup. Most Rabbanite Jews 
settled in Solkhat, and later in Karasu-Bazar. However Kaffa 
was the largest Jewish community in the Crimea with both 
Rabbanite and Karaite Jews. 

The Genoese authorities endeavored to calm the tensions 
between various ethnic and religious groups in their colonies 
related, in particular, to the forced conversions of the Jews to 
Christianity and the plunder of property. In 1449 they issued a 
decree for the Black Sea colonies, which included a confirma- 
tion of the rights of all peoples and groups including the Jews 
to observe their own religion. Later decrees from the Genoese 
ordered that the Jews be free from interference in their affairs, 
so that the Jews enjoyed freedom until the conquest of Kaffa 
by the Turkish troops in 1475. 

Already prior to 1475, some Jews living in Kaffa had 
established contacts with the court of the Crimean Khans 
in Solkhat. One of these Jews, Khozya Kokos, a merchant, 
mediated in 1472-86 the negotiations between the 
Grand Duke of Moscow, Ivan 111, and the Crimean Khan, 
Mengly-Girei, a part of the correspondence being written in 
Hebrew. 

Centuries of Tatar rule resulted in a considerable Orien- 
talization of the Crimean Jews: to a great extent they adopted 
the language, customs, and mores of the Moslem Tatars. Al- 
ready in the 136 century some of the Crimean Jews spoke 
Turkish. The Bible was translated into Krimchak. The decline 
of trade led to the increased share of crafts and agriculture 
in the occupations of the Crimean Jews. Many Jews in Man- 
gup and Chufut-Kale engaged in leather tanning, mountain 
vegetable gardening, and viticulture. The Jewish merchants 
obtained credentials from the ruler to protect themselves and 
their property from the encroachment of local feudal lords. 

Throughout their history the Krimchaks absorbed Jews 
coming from other communities: the Byzantine Empire, Bab- 
ylonia and the Khazar kingdom, Italy, and the Caucasus, as 
well as Ashkenazi Jews brought to the Crimea as prisoners of 
the Tatars, or those who fled from pogroms and later moved 
to the Crimea for economic reasons. 

Prior to the conquest of the Crimea by Russia, all Rab- 
banite Jews in the Crimea merged with the Krimchak com- 
munity, and it was only in the 19*-early 20' century that a 
separate Ashkenazi community emerged. The merger of the 
various communities resulted in a special prayer rite incorpo- 
rating elements of different communities (minhag Kaffa). Vari- 
ous trends of Jewish mysticism made their impact on Krim- 
chak tradition: *Hasidei Ashkenaz, the Kabbalah of the Zohar, 
Isaac *Luria, and especially, practical Kabbalah. Rabbi Moses 
ben Jacob, who went to the Crimea from Kiev, reconciled the 
different traditions and elaborated the single rite compiling 
the prayer book Mahzor Minhag Kaffa; he also established 
rules for guiding community life. 


THE RUSSIAN PERIOD. The successful struggle of Karaites to 
be exempted from the anti-Jewish laws of the Russian Empire 
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and their move from the dilapidated town-fortresses to other 
regions of the Crimea for economic reasons led to a complete 
break in relations between the Karaites and the Krimchaks. 

From 1866 to 1899 Hayyim Hezekiah *Medini (born 
in Jerusalem in 1832, and died in 1904) was chief rabbi of 
Karasu-Bazar. He raised the spiritual and cultural level of the 
Krimchaks, increasing the Sephardi influence. He introduced 
changes in the community’s customs, and founded several 
schools, and a yeshivah. 

In his monumental multi-volume Sedei Hemed Me- 
dini described at length Krimchak traditions and elaborated 
his own regulations (*takkanot). In 1899 Medini returned to 
Erez Israel to publish religious literature with translations 
into Krimchak. 

Polygamy among the Krimchaks disappeared early in 
the 19" century. Girls married at an early age, and marriages 
between close relatives, such as an uncle and his niece, were 
permitted. Widows could never remarry because a husband 
and wife were considered inseparable also after death. 

The everyday life of the Krimchaks was influenced by that 
of the Crimean Tatars. The patriarchal nature of the family 
was preserved up to the end of the 19'* century. The practice 
of good deeds was regarded to be of great significance. They 
carried out charity extensively, caring for widows and orphans; 
no beggars were found in their midst, and the poor received 
firewood, flour, and candles at the community’s expense. 

In the 19" century the Krimchaks lived in small poor 
communities almost untouched by the European enlighten- 
ment. Most of them were craftsmen, and the minority was 
engaged in agriculture, gardening, and vine-growing, with 
only a few in trade. 

In 1840 the Krimchaks founded an agricultural settle- 
ment, Rogatlikoy, with 140 members. However, in 1859 the 
Krimchak peasants received the status of middle-class citizens 
of the town of Karasu-Bazar, and their lands were transferred 
to Russian Christian settlers. Count A. Stroganov, governor- 
general of Novorossijsk, interceded for the Jews who wanted 
to acquire property in the Crimea and as a result the transfer 
decree failed to be ratified by the czarist government in 1861. 
The attitude of the Russian authorities to the “Talmudic Jews” 
in the Crimea was relatively favorable: the community enjoyed 
several privileges in the fields of taxation and conscription. 

The Krimchaks created a rich folklore: collections of leg- 
ends, songs, riddles, and proverbs, written by hand in Hebrew 
letters and passed from one generation to another. Samples 
of their folklore were published in the original with transla- 
tions into Russian, Yiddish, and Hebrew. Literature in Krim- 
chak consisted, apart from folklore, mainly in translations of 
religious texts. 

Drawn into Russian culture from the beginning of the 
20 century, some of the Krimchaks participated in revolu- 
tionary movements and a considerable part of them joined 
Zionist organizations. 

After the Revolution of 1917, the Krimchaks were subject 
to the same social and demographic processes as all the other 
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Jewish ethnic and linguistic groups. The considerable increase 
in their educational level led to a decline in everyday tradi- 
tional life. Many Krimchaks who had received professional 
education as physicians, engineers, and teachers severed con- 
tacts with their native community. 

The German occupation of Crimea started with the city 
of Perekop on October 30, 1941, and was finalized on Novem- 
ber 16 with the conquering of Kerch. Sevastopol was under 
German siege until July 3, 1942. Although 50% of Crimean 
Jews succeeded in evacuating themselves, it can be assumed 
that the escape of the Krimchaks was less. Einsatzgruppe D 
established its headquarters in Simferopol on November 12, 
1941, having previously asked for guidance from the Main 
Reichs’ Security Office in Berlin on how to treat the Krim- 
chaks. The reply was to include them like all Jews in the “Fi- 
nal Solution.” That is, they should be destroyed with the rest 
of the Jewish population. 

During the main period of killings by subunits of the 
Einsatzgruppe p, November 16 to December 15, 1941, they re- 
ported the murder of 17,645 Jews and 2,504 Krimchaks. These 
numbers are not final, because those in hiding were hunted 
and many were caught and executed. The Krimchaks who 
spoke the same language as the native Tatars tried to hide 
among them. But since the Tatars cooperated with the Ger- 
mans, the Jews were denounced and turned over to the kill- 
ers. Some 1,500 Krimchaks from Simferopol were executed 
on December 9 near the village of Mazanka. The Krimchaks 
of Feodosiya were among the 1,052 Jews who met their death 
on December 15, the 7,000 Jews of Kerch, including the Krim- 
chaks, were murdered on December 1-3, 1941, and the Krim- 
chaks of Karasu-Bazar met their death on November 15; the 
90 Krimchaks of Bakhchisarai were killed on December 13, 
1941, and about 1,052 Jews, among them Krimchaks, from 
Feodosiya were murdered on November 17, 1941, in gas vans. 
Krimchaks fought in the Soviet army and in partisan detach- 
ments. Many perished, including the poet Ya. I. Chapichev 
(1909-1945), who received the posthumous title of Hero of 
the Soviet Union. 

After the war there were about 1,500 Krimchaks, with 
fewer than 500 living in Simferopol. At present, any remain- 
ing Krimchaks are being rapidly assimilated, and their culture 
inadequately preserved. In the post-war period, they were of- 
ficially defined in the Soviet Union as a special nationality of 
mixed ethnic origin, mostly non-Jewish. In the 1990s most of 
them left for Israel. 

[Michael Zand / Dan Kharuv / The Shorter Jewish Encyclopaedia in 
Russian / Shmuel Spector (2"4 ed.)] 


KRINITZI, AVRAHAM (1886-1969), Israeli public figure. 
Born in Grodno, Krinitzi began working as a carpenter from 
his youth. Krinitzi went to Erez Israel in 1905, but returned to 
Russia to serve in the army. In 1908 he settled in Erez Israel, 
establishing a furniture factory in Jaffa which was the first in 
the country to use modern machinery. Active in yishuv de- 
fense, he was arrested several times. He was one of the found- 
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ers of the Nahalat Binyamin quarter of Tel Aviv and headed 
a Tel Aviv watchmen’s committee. During World War 1, the 
Turkish authorities placed him in charge of fuel supplies for 
the railways in Palestine and Syria, and he later ran a factory 
for repairing cannons in Damascus. In 1947 Krinitzi was ar- 
rested by the Mandatory authorities together with other pub- 
lic figures, and imprisoned in Latrun. 

From 1926 he headed Ramat Gan’s local government, first 
as chairman of its local council and from 1950 as its mayor. In 
his term of office, Ramat Gan was transformed from its small 
beginnings, with 750 inhabitants, to a town of over 100,000 
citizens. From the 1920s he was a leading member of the 
General Zionist (later the *Liberal) Party. His autobiography 
is entitled Be-Khoah ha-Maaseh (1961*; Going My Own Way, 
1963, tr. I.M. Lask). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Remba, Deyokano shel Ish Rav-Pealim 


(1968). 
[Abraham Aharoni] 


KRIPKE, SAUL AARON (1940-_), U.S. philosopher inter- 
ested in metaphysics, philosophy of language, epistemology, 
philosophy of mind, and philosophy of logic and mathematics. 
Kripke helped advance understanding in modal logic, intu- 
itionistic logic, and set theory. Formerly the McCosh Professor 
of Philosophy at Princeton University (where he became pro- 
fessor emeritus) and professor of philosophy at cuny Gradu- 
ate Center, Kripke was the winner of the 2001 Schock Prize in 
Logic and Philosophy, and author of several seminal works, 
including Naming and Necessity (1980), based on a series of 
lectures he delivered at Princeton in 1970; a never-published 
but much circulated tome, based on lectures at Oxford in 1973, 
called Reference and Existence; and a controversial study called 
Wittgenstein on Rules and Private Language. 

Kripke was born in Bay Shore, New York, one of three 
children of a rabbi, Myer Kripke, and Dorothy Kripke, a 
teacher and writer of Jewish educational books for children. 
The family moved to Omaha, Nebraska, where Rabbi Kripke 
stewarded the Beth El synagogue, the city’s only Conserva- 
tive congregation. After graduating from Omaha Central 
High School in 1958, Kripke demonstrated an early and pre- 
cocious interest in philosophy - at 15, he developed a seman- 
tics for quantified modal logic that would debut in The Jour- 
nal of Symbolic Logic during his freshman year at Harvard. 
There, Kripke shared a dormitory room with constitutional 
law scholar Laurence *Tribe and, briefly, with Theodore Kac- 
zynski, who would gain notoriety as “The Unabomber.’ After 
receiving a B.A. in mathematics in 1962, Kripke was appointed 
to the Harvard Society of Fellows. 

Kripke began his academic career lecturing at Princeton 
and Harvard before joining the philosophy department at Rock- 
efeller University in New York City, where he remained as pro- 
fessor of philosophy until leaving for Princeton in 1977. He was 
the youngest person ever to be asked to present the John Locke 
lectures at Oxford. Kripke married and subsequently divorced 
Margaret Gilbert, sister of British historian Martin *Gilbert. 
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Kripke devoted his earliest professional attention to the 
problems of naming, identity and possible (or counterfactual) 
worlds, arguing that identity is the necessary function of a 
relationship between a thing and itself, and never between a 
thing and something else. This argument, which he presented 
at his Princeton lectures and collected in Naming and Neces- 
sity, caused great consternation when published, standing an- 
alytic philosophy, according to the London Review of Books, 
“on its ears” and, according to others, making “metaphysics 
respectable again” In Reference and Existence, which circu- 
lates in Samizdat form and whose own existence may not, per 
Kripke’s instructions, be referenced or quoted without permis- 
sion, he addressed issues related to fictional names and per- 
ceptions. Kripke’s analysis of the later Wittgenstein, presented 
in Wittgenstein on Rules and Private Language: An Elementary 
Exposition (1982) proved no less controversial than his other 
works, not least for arguments purportedly at variance with 
positions on meaning held by the historical Wittgenstein. 


[Sheldon Teitelbaum (24 ed.)] 


KRIPS, JOSEF (1902-1974), conductor. Born in Vienna, 
Krips studied at the Vienna Academy with E. Mandyczewski 
and Weingartner and made his opera debut in 1921. He joined 
the Vienna Volksoper as chorus master and répétiteur and 
in 1924 was appointed head of the opera department at Aus- 
sig/Elbe. From 1925 to 1926 he was at Dortmund and then at 
Karlsruhe as music director (1926-33). Between 1933 and 1938 
he conducted at the Vienna State Opera, losing his position 
after the Nazi annexation of Austria. During the war his musi- 
cal activities were suspended; from 1945, he conducted at the 
Salzburg Festival and in various European countries. A visit 
to England in 1947 to conduct Mozart operas at Covent Gar- 
den led to his appointment as chief conductor of the London 
Symphony Orchestra in 1950. Later he moved to the United 
States and was a guest conductor at the Chicago Lyric Opera 
from 1959, the Metropolitan from 1967, and the Deutsche 
Oper, Berlin, from 1970. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online; MGG’. 


[Israela Stein (24 ed.)] 


KRIS, ERNST (1900-1957), art historian and psychoanalyst. 
Kris was a junior keeper at the Kunsthistorisches Museum 
in his native Vienna when in 1924 he met *Freud, who sought 
his help with his collection of intaglios, and by 1927 had 
become an associate member of the Vienna Institute of 
Psychoanalysis. In 1933, at Freud’s request, he gave up his 
medical studies and assumed the editorship of the journal 
Imago. In 1929 he wrote the standard work on the art of stone 
cutting. After the Austrian Anschluss in 1938, Kris and his wife 
Marianne (née Rie; 1900-1980), also a psychoanalyst, followed 
Freud to England. Shortly after the outbreak of World War 
1 he organized a government department for the analysis 
of enemy broadcasts. He was sent to Canada and then to 
the United States to perform a similar task. In America his 
interest in psychoanalysis predominated over his profession 
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of art history which, however, continued to influence his 
work. 

Kriss first important analytic writing, “A Psychotic Sculp- 
tor of the Eighteenth Century” (1933), was the beginning of a 
series of papers applying analysis to art. He pioneered group re- 
search in psychoanalysis and made many contributions together 
with Heinz *Hartmann and Rudolph *Loewenstein. The work 
in which the three men collaborated, which included Comments 
on the Formation of Psychic Structure (1946) and Some Psycho- 
analytic Comments on Culture and Personality (1951), extended 
and integrated the newer developments of psychoanalytic the- 
ory. In 1950 Kris formulated some of the ideas underlying the 
interdisciplinary child study project at Yale University in which 
he participated under the aegis of Milton Senn. 

In 1952 he collected his papers in Psychoanalytic Explo- 
rations in Art. In these essays he stressed the contribution of 
the study of the creative process to psychoanalytic psychol- 
ogy, to communication, and to the understanding of the ego 
development of the child. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Ritvo and L. Ritvo, in: EG. Alexander et 
al. (eds.), Psychoanalytic Pioneers (1966), 484-500; A. Grinstein, In- 
dex of Psychoanalytic Writings, 2 (1957), 1130-34. 

[Louis Miller] 


KRISPIN (Krespin), JOSHUA ABRAHAM (d. 1855), rabbi 
of Smyrna. Krispin was the author of Avraham ba-Mahazeh 
(1869), sermons and eulogies delivered between 1793 and 1851; 
Va-Yeshev Avraham (1893), responsa, and novellae on tractates 
of the Talmud in alphabetical order. This was published by 
his son 1sAAC who included it in his own Shemo Yizhak, 
consisting of 27 sermons and eulogies. Another son, AARON, 
was the author of Beit Aharon (1863) on the Shulhan ‘Arukh, 
Orah Hayyim, Yoreh Deah and Even ha-‘Ezer, arranged in al- 
phabetical order, and on the writing of names in bills of di- 
vorce. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Freimann, Inyanei Shabbetai Zevi (1912), 
149:185; A. Galante, Les Juifs d’Izmir (Histoire des juifs d’Anatolie, 1) 
(1937), 58; M.D. Gaon, Yehudei ha-Mizrah be-Erez Yisrael, (1937), 


632 N. 1,749. 
[Simon Marcus] 


KRISS, GRIGORI (1940- ), Soviet fencer, winner of four 
Olympic medals. Born in Kiev, Kriss represented the Soviet 
Union at three Olympics: At the Tokyo Games in 1964 he won 
the gold in Team Epée and finished fourth in individual epée; 
in Mexico City in 1968 he won the silver in Individual Epée, 
losing to Gyozo Kulcsar of Hungary, and silver in team com- 
petition; and he won a bronze in Team Epée in Munich in 1972. 
Kriss also won the silver medal in 1967 and the gold medal in 
1971 in the individual epée at the World Championships, and 
bronze in 1965, silver in 1966, gold in 1967 and 1969, and sil- 
ver in 1971 in Team Epée at those World Championships. He 
subsequently coached the Ukrainian Olympic fencing team, 
which won four gold medals at the 1996 Atlanta Olympics. 


[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 
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KRISTALLNACHT (Ger. “Night of the Broken Glass”), 
known in Germany and elsewhere as the November pogroms. 
Nazi anti-Jewish pogroms throughout the country commit- 
ted on November 9-10, 1938. The events of the November po- 
groms were ostensibly provoked by the assassination of Ernst 
vom Rath, third secretary of the German embassy in Paris, by 
Herschel *Grynszpan, the son of Polish-Jewish parents living 
in Germany until their deportation to the Polish-German 
frontier in Zbaszyn in October 1938. Grynszpan received a 
postcard from his distraught sister and wanted revenge. On 
November 7 he went to German embassy in Paris, where he 
shot vom Rath, who died in the afternoon of November 9. 
In the meantime, attempts were made to persuade the Brit- 
ish government to use its influence with the German govern- 
ment to suspend apparently imminent measures of retaliation 
against German Jewry. Thus, amid the Germans’ deliberately 
engineered atmosphere of tension, widespread attacks on Jews, 
Jewish-owned property, and synagogues were made through- 
out Germany and Austria, which had been part of the Reich 
since March 1938, on the night of November 9-10. 

Just before midnight on November 9, Gestapo Chief 
Heinrich Mueller sent a telegram to all police units telling 
them that “in shortest order, actions against Jews and espe- 
cially their synagogues will take place in all Germany. These 
are not to be interfered with.” Rather, the police were to arrest 
the victims. Fire companies stood by synagogues in flames 
with explicit instructions to let the buildings burn. They were 
to intervene only if a fire threatened adjacent Aryan proper- 
ties. Thus, synagogues that were part of larger structures were 
spared in order not to damage those structures. 

Within 48 hours, more than 1,000 synagogues were 
burned, along with their Torah scrolls, Bibles, and prayer 
books. Around 7,500 Jewish business establishments were 
trashed and looted, 91 Jews were killed, and Jewish cemeter- 
ies, hospitals, schools, and homes were destroyed. Often, the 
attackers were not strangers but neighbors. Around 30,000 
Jewish men age 16-60 were arrested. To accommodate so 
many new prisoners, the concentration camps of *Dachau, 
*Buchenwald, and *Sachsenhausen were expanded and now 
contained a majority of Jews, often for the first time. 

When the fury subsided, the pogrom was given a fancy 
name: Kristallnacht - crystal night, or night of broken glass. 
It came to stand for the final shattering of Jewish existence in 
Germany. In the aftermath of Kristallnacht, the regime made 
sure that Jews could no longer survive in the country. 

The cost of the broken glass alone came to 5 million 
marks, the equivalent of well over $2 million. Any compen- 
sation claims paid to Jews by insurance companies were con- 
fiscated by the Reich. The rubble of ruined synagogues had 
to be cleared by the Jewish community. Jews of German na- 
tionality, unlike Jewish-owned corporations from abroad, 
could not file for damages. A fine of one billion Reichmarks 
($400 million) was imposed collectively on the Jewish com- 
munity. After assessing the fine, Goering, who had assumed 
control in the aftermath from Goebbels, said: “I would not 
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like to be a Jew in Germany.’ Harsher decrees followed im- 
mediately thereafter. 

On November 15, Jews were barred from schools. Two 
weeks later, local authorities were given the right to impose 
a curfew, and by December Jews were denied access to most 
public places. All remaining Jewish businesses were “Ary- 
anized.” 

The November pogrom shattered all Jewish illusions. 
Life in the Reich was no longer possible. There was another 
wave of suicides. Most tried desperately to leave. It shattered 
some German illusions as well. Violence thereafter in Ger- 
many would be planned and executed with precision and 
aforethought. 

The events had occurred in public and thus the world 
could see what had happened. The USS. recalled its ambassa- 
dor in protest, but diplomatic ties were not broken. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Kochan, Pogrom, November 10, 1938 (1957); 
Tenenbaum, in: Yad Vashem Studies, 2 (1958) 49-78; K.Y. Ball-Kaduri, 
ibid., 3 (1959), 261-82; H. Graml, Der 9 November 1938 “Reichskristall- 
nacht” (1958°); Rosenkranz, in: Yad Vashem Bulletin, no. 14 (March, 
1964); EK. Kaul, Der Fall des Herschel Grynszpan (1965). ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: A. Read and D. Fisher, Kristallnacht: The Unleashing 
of the Holocaust (1990). 


{Lionel Kochan / Michael Berenbaum (2"¢ ed.)] 


KRISTELLER, PAUL OSKAR (1905-1999), scholar of Re- 
naissance thought. Kristeller was born in Berlin and received 
his Ph.D. from the University of Heidelberg (1928). In 1934 
he left Germany for Italy, where he taught in Florence and 
Pisa. When the antisemitic laws were passed, Kristeller fled 
to the U.S., and taught at Columbia (from 1939; professor, 
1956-76). He served as president of the Renaissance Society 
of America and of the Medieval Academy of America. After 
he retired from teaching, he continued his scholarly endeav- 
ors as Columbia University’s F.J.E. Woodbridge Professor of 
Philosophy Emeritus. 

Regarded by many as the foremost authority on Renais- 
sance thought and philosophy, Kristeller did his major work 
in the study and interpretation of Italian humanistic thought 
of the Renaissance, and in locating and cataloging the avail- 
able published and manuscript sources of the period. He 
played an important role in encouraging and directing ba- 
sic research into Renaissance thought. His own studies have 
been of great significance in reinterpreting the thinkers and 
movements of the time. His bibliographical work on the 
source materials is invaluable. On Jewish subjects, Kristeller 
wrote on *Steinschneider, on *Pico della Mirandola’s Jew- 
ish interests, and was concerned with questions about Judah 
*Abrabanel. 

In 1984, at age 78, he was named a MacArthur Fellow - 
the second oldest recipient of the award at that time. In 1989, 
he received the American Historical Association's Award for 
Scholarly Distinction. In 1995, Columbia commended his life- 
long scholarly achievements with the Nicholas Murray Butler 
Cold Medal, which is given every five years to an individual 
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who has made a distinguished contribution in philosophy or 
education. 

Among Kristeller’s important publications are The Philos- 
ophy of Marsilio Ficino (1943), Studies in Renaissance Thought 
and Letters (1956), Latin Manuscript Books before 1600 (1960), 
Renaissance Thought (2 vols., 1961-65), Iter Italicum, A Finding 
List of Uncatalogued or Incompletely Catalogued Humanistic 
Manuscripts of the Renaissance in Italian and other Libraries 
(2 vols., 1965-67), History: The Last Things before the Last (with 
S. Kracauer, 1969), Medieval Aspects of Renaissance Learning 
(1974), Renaissance Thought and Its Sources (1979), Renais- 
sance Thought and the Arts (1990), and Greek Philosophers of 
the Hellenistic Age (1993). 


[Richard H. Popkin / Ruth Beloff (2"4 ed.)] 


KRISTELLER, SAMUEL (1820-1900), obstetrician and 
gynecologist. Kristeller, who was born in Posen, served as 
medical director of the obstetrical and gynecological depart- 
ments in the Charité Hospital, Berlin. His main contribution 
to obstetrics was the introduction of a method to hasten and 
ease the ejection of the placenta after birth by special located 
pressure on the abdomen. This technique, called “Kristeller’s 
method,’ is still used. He also described a new method of graft- 
ing mucous membrane. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.R. Kagan, Jewish Medicine (1952), 478. 


[Suessmann Muntner] 


KRISTIANPOLLER, family of Polish rabbis. The first of 
the family to adopt this name was MEIR BEN ZEVI HIRSH 
(1740-1815) after he became rabbi of Kristianpol in East Gali- 
cia. He studied under his father, who was rabbi of Bialy-Ka- 
mien near Brody and later av bet din in Lemberg, and subse- 
quently under Samuel ha-Levi *Horowitz of Nikolsburg. The 
author of Yad ha-Me’ir (Warsaw, 1874), novellae on various 
talmudic tractates, he engaged in halakhic correspondence 
with the rabbis of his time and R. Ezekiel Landau praised him 
highly. Ephraim Zalman *Margolioth wrote a lengthy eulogy 
on him at the end of his work Beit Efrayim. He was also eulo- 
gized by R. Zevi Hirsch *Horowitz of Frankfurt in his Lahmei 
Todah. He served as rabbi of Brody from 1785 until his death. 
His son JEHIEL MICHAEL (d. 1863) acted as rabbi of Brody in 
1831, but his appointment was not officially recognized by the 
Austrian government until 1846 because he did not possess 
the required educational standard. Jehiel Michael was admired 
in his community, but his relatively liberal rabbinical policy 
made him the object of sharp attacks from many quarters, es- 
pecially from R. Solomon *Kluger. On his death Jehiel Michael 
was succeeded as rabbi of Brody by his son MEIR (1816-1886). 
Meir’s grandson, ALEXANDER (1884-1942), was rabbi of Linz, 
Austria, and later, 1932-38, professor at the Israelitisch-the- 
ologische Lehranstalt, Vienna. He was the editor of Traum 
und Traumdeutung im Talmud (Monumenta Talmudica 4, 2 
(1922) and Die hebraeische Publizistik in Wien (1930). He was 
deported to the Minsk ghetto in 1942 and died there. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Buber, Anshei Shem (1895), 197:492; N.M. 
Gelber, in: Arim ve-Immahot be-Yisrael, 6 (1955), 165, 167, 301 and 
index. 

[Itzhak Alfassi] 


KRISTOL, IRVING (1920-_), founder of neoconservatism. 
A gifted polemicist and savvy intellectual operator, Kristol ex- 
emplifies the intellectual odyssey from radicalism to liberal- 
ism to neoconservatism that took place among a number of 
New York Jewish intellectuals in the 20 century. As the hus- 
band of Gertrude *Himmelfarb, the historian who focused 
on Victorian morality, and the father of William *Kristol, a 
prominent second-generation neoconservative and editor of 
the Weekly Standard, he created the milieu in which the neo- 
conservative movement has flourished. 

Kristol grew up on New York's Lower East Side. He at- 
tended the City College of New York, where he devoted more 
energy to radical politics than his coursework. Kristol earned 
his B.A. in 1940 and went on to serve as a staff sergeant in the 
armored infantry in Europe in World War 11. 

Kristol shed his belief in radicalism during the war and 
in 1947 he began to work for a new magazine founded by the 
American Jewish Committee called Commentary. From 1953 to 
1958 Kristol lived in London to co-edit the monthly Encounter, 
which was sponsored by the Congress for Cultural Freedom. 
From 1961 to 1969 he served as executive vice president of Ba- 
sic Books before becoming a professor of social thought at the 
New York University Graduate School of Business. 

In 1965, disconcerted by the renewed prominence of radi- 
cal ideas in the United States, Kristol and his childhood friend 
Daniel *Bell launched a small quarterly called The Public Inter- 
est, a moderately liberal journal, and focused on social science. 
But as the Vietnam War further radicalized debates and black 
radicals attacked Israel's right to exist, Kristol kept moving to 
the right and by 1972 raised eyebrows in New Yorks intellec- 
tual community by voting for Richard Nixon. The socialist 
Michael Harrington dubbed Kristol and others “neoconser- 
vatives” — a term of opprobrium that Kristol soon embraced. 

Neoconservatives such as Kristol did not oppose the wel- 
fare state, as did traditional conservatives, but believed that 
radicals were attempting to expand it into an American ver- 
sion of a socialist state. Kristol was an important advocate of 
the implementation of supply-side economic policy during 
the Reagan administration. 

In the 1990s Kristol’s unwavering support for Israel and 
concern about morality in the United States itself prompted 
him to espouse an alliance with Protestant evangelical leaders 
such as the Reverend Pat Robertson. Kristol and other neo- 
conservatives believed that traditional Jewish apprehensions 
about evangelicals were grossly exaggerated. In their view, the 
true threat to the United States and Israel came from American 
liberals who were equivocal about using U.S. military power 
and overly eager to reach peace agreements with the Pales- 
tinians. Kristol sees the United States as imperiled by liberal 
impulses and in 1995 defended fundamentalists by noting that 
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“their motivation has been primarily defensive - a reaction 
against the popular counter-culture, against the doctrinaire 
secularism of the Supreme Court, and against a government 
that taxes them heavily while removing all traces of morality 
and religion from public education...” 

With the cessation of the Public Interest in 2005, Kristol 
largely retired from the intellectual battles that he fought for 
decades. But now that a new generation led by his son William 
is expanding the neoconservative crusade, Kristol’s influence 
will likely remain undiminished. 


[Jacob Heilbrunn (2"4 ed.)] 


KRISTOL, WILLIAM (1952-_), U.S. lobbyist. Kristol, the son 
of Irving *Kristol and Gertrude *Himmelfarb, was the leader 
of a new neoconservative generation that focused its efforts 
on foreign policy. As the editor of the Weekly Standard and a 
commentator for Fox News, Kristol was a shrewd political op- 
erative who wielded considerable influence in the Republican 
Party. Kristol ensured that neoconservatism, whose demise 
had been predicted after the Soviet Union collapsed, remained 
a potent intellectual and political force. Where the older gen- 
eration of neoconservatives focused on writing essays and 
books, Kristol was the first neoconservative media star. 

Kristol, who was born in New York, did not experience 
the political conversion of his elders from liberalism to neocon- 
servatism. He attended the Collegiate School for Boys in Man- 
hattan before entering Harvard in 1970 where he studied under 
disciples of the German émigré philosopher Leo *Strauss, who 
emphasized the enduring wisdom of the ancient philosophers 
rather than what he viewed as facile doctrines of progress. At 
Harvard, Kristol drew on Strauss to denounce what he saw as 
left-wing relativism and passivity in the face of communist 
totalitarianism in Vietnam and elsewhere. Kristol went on to 
earn a Ph.D. in political science in 1979 at Harvard. 

Upon graduation, Kristol taught at the University of 
Pennsylvania and Harvard’s Kennedy School of Government, 
but his true love was politics. In 1972, he had organized the 
Harvard-Radcliffe Students for Senator Henry “Scoop” Jack- 
son’ abortive run for the presidency and in 1985 he served as 
chief of staff to Education Secretary William J. Bennett in the 
Reagan administration. 

Kristol first came to public prominence when he served 
as vice president Dan Quayle’s chief of staff in the first Bush 
administration and became known as “Quayle’s Brain.” Never 
himself a candidate for political office, Kristol was following 
the Straussian precept of serving as an intellectual advisor to 
the prince. 

Kristol solidified his political base in 1995 when he met 
with the media mogul Rupert Murdoch, whose holdings in- 
clude Fox Networks, and persuaded him to fund a maga- 
zine called the Weekly Standard. The magazine did not hit its 
stride until it focused on foreign policy. The shift toward for- 
eign affairs began when Kristol and prominent neoconser- 
vative Robert Kagan insisted in a controversial 1997 Foreign 
Affairs essay upon a return to Ronald Reagan's aggressive for- 
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eign policy in order to achieve a U.S. “benevolent hegemony.’ 
It was a theme that would resound in the Weekly Standard, 
which viewed itself as the keeper of the Reagan flame. At the 
same time, Kristol and Kagan founded the Project for a New 
American Century (PNAC), which served as the braintrust for 
George W. Bush’s crusading foreign policy doctrine. 

Though Kristol had backed Senator John McCain dur- 
ing the 2000 Gop primary, he supported Bush wholeheartedly 
after the September 11 terrorist attacks. The Weekly Standard 
became the leading neoconservative voice explicitly endors- 
ing the creation of an American empire. In essence, Bush, who 
had entered office as a cautious realist who shunned nation- 
building, seemed to espouse this neoconservative view as he 
launched the war in Iraq. 

Whatever the outcome of the war, Kristol’s will remain 
a leading voice in Republican debates about domestic and 
foreign affairs in coming decades. More than any other neo- 
conservative, he has succeeded in wedding ideas to actual 
policies and aggressively promoting them in articles and on 


television. 
[Jacob Heilbrunn (2™4 ed.)] 


KRIVOI-ROG, city in Dnepropetrovsk district, Ukraine. 
Jews settled there after the status of Krivoi-Rog was changed 
in 1860 from a village to a town. In the 1870s fine iron ores 
were found, and by 1900, 79 mines were operative. An iron 
foundry was built, the largest in Russia, and beside metallur- 
gical industries, there also developed food and other facto- 
ries. All these attracted many Jews, and they numbered 2,672 
persons (17.9% of the population) in the town in 1897. The city 
was included in the Yekaterinoslav gubernia (region) which 
was also an important area of Jewish agricultural settlements. 
There were pogroms in October 1883 and on October 26, 1905, 
when four Jews lost their lives. By 1889 there was a synagogue, 
a talmud torah, and a school for girls, and in 1910, five Jewish 
public schools and four private. With the establishment of the 
Soviet regime, the community institutions were liquidated and 
Jewish communal life suppressed. In 1926 the Jewish popula- 
tion numbered 5,730 (18.3% of the population), doubling by 
1939 to 12,745 (197,546 total population). Again in the 1920s the 
area served as one of the main regions of Jewish agricultural 
settlements. In 1929 beside the eight old Jewish colonies, there 
were 78 new settlements with a population of 28,000 persons 
and 21 Yiddish schools with 800 pupils. In 1924 there were 
350 Jewish artisans, some of whom were organized in coop- 
eratives, such as shoemakers, carpenters, bakers, and others. 
In the second half of the 1930s many Jews were absorbed as 
workers and clerks in the city industries. In the 1920s a Yid- 
dish school existed but owing to negligence it was apparently 
closed. It was opened again in 1933 as a seven-year school, later 
to become a ten-year high school. In 1935 there were 220 pu- 
pils, 75 of them from the farms in the county. The Germans 
occupied Krivoi-Rog on August 14, 1941; many Jews escaped 
or were evacuated before then. The Jews were ordered to give 
up all their valuables and to pay a heavy ransom. At the end 
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of August Einsatzkommando 6 killed 105 Jews. In the first 21 
days of September another 86 were killed by the same unit. 
On October 14 about 4,000 Jews and 800 Soviet prisoners of 
war were gathered, taken to mine number 6, and murdered 
there, while infants were thrown alive into the mine. This was 
done by a unit from the 1*t ss Infantry Brigade. According to 
official Soviet sources, 6,419 civilians were murdered. Krivoi- 
Rog was liberated on February 22-24, 1944. Many Jews re- 
turned to the city. The synagogue was closed in 1959. In 1970 
the Jewish population was estimated at about 15,000. Most left 
in the 1990s but Jewish life revived. 


[Yehuda Slutsky / Shmuel Spector (274 ed.)] 


KRIVOYE OZERO, in Odessa district, Ukraine. Only nine 
Jews were found there in 1765, but a Jewish community was 
established during the first half of the 19" century that num- 
bered 1,116 in 1847 and 5,478 (70% of the total population) in 
1897. At this time most of the stores in the town belonged to 
Jews, and the majority of artisans were also Jewish. Two Jew- 
ish colonies were in the vicinity. The Jews of Krivoye Ozero 
suffered severely in pogroms during the Civil War. On May 24, 
1919, the area was attacked by a band of Ukrainians, who killed 
300 Jews within several hours. In the same year, the soldiers 
of the Volunteer Army of General *Denikin struck twice, the 
first time killing 280 Jews and the second (end of December 
1919) a few hundred more. The townlet was then abandoned by 
the majority of its inhabitants, who returned after the Soviets 
took the town in 1920. In 1926, there were 3,917 Jews (c. 94% of 
the population), and in the late 1930s dropped to 1,447. Many 
Jews worked in cooperatives and in a butter factory. There was 
a Yiddish school with 300 pupils, and a library with a large 
Yiddish collection. Instead of the colonies, a Jewish kolkhoz 
with 180 members operated until World War 11. The Germans 
entered the town on September 2, 1941, and three days later 52 
Jews were murdered. After the town was included in Roma- 
nian Transnistria, some hundreds of Jews were brought from 
Bukovina. In December they were confined within a ghetto; 
184 Jews were killed in October, and 228 local Jews were mur- 
dered in January 1942. In late 1943 there were still 624 Jews in 
Krivoye-Ozero who probably remained alive until the libera- 
tion on March 29, 1944. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Maidanik, in: Reshumot, 3 (1923), 264-310; 
PK Romanyah, 1 (1969), 507-8. 
[Yehuda Slutsky / Shmuel Spector (274 ed.)] 


KROCH, JACOB LEIB BEN SHEMATAH (1819-1898), tal- 
mudic scholar descended from a distinguished Prague family 
whose name was Korch. Kroch was born in Rawicz in Prussia 
(now Poland). In his youth he studied at the local yeshivah un- 
der Aaron Joshua Elijah b. Solomon who had been previously 
rabbi of Glogau and was rabbi of Rawicz from 1814 to 1846. At 
the age of 15, Kroch proceeded to the yeshivah of Jacob Judah 
*Falk in Dyernfurth. In 1837 Falk sent him to Akiva *Eger in 
Posen. The latter was exceptionally friendly to him and on his 
advice Kroch married Falk’s elder daughter. While in his fa- 
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ther-in-law’s house, Kroch devoted all his time to study and 
continued to do so even after the latter moved to Breslau, al- 
though he used to spend an hour a day on business. In his 
studies Kroch specialized in particular on the subject of the 
conflict between hazakah (“presumption”) and rov (“follow- 
ing the majority”). Later he went with his son Shemaiah, who 
had prospered in business, to Leipzig where he died. He was 
buried in Berlin. 

Kroch published nothing during his lifetime. The mass 
of writing which he left behind was handed by his grand- 
sons to R. Phinehas Jacob Kohn who managed to publish 11 
volumes under the title Hazakah Rabbah (1927-61). The last 
volume (1963) as well as three volumes of the Halakhah Rab- 
bah (1964-67) were published in Jerusalem by A. Krauss. The 
Hazakah Rabbah comprises no less than 1,170 halakhot on 
topics of hazakah and rov in the order of the Shulhan Arukh. 
Two hundred and sixty principles of hazakah as well as other 
talmudic subjects were published in the Halakhah Rabbah. 
The whole series is amazing for its remarkable erudition as 
well as for its profundity. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.L. Kroch, Hazakah Rabbah, 1 (1927), intro- 
duction by PJ. Kohn; J.L. Kroch, Halakhah Rabbah, 2 (1966), intro- 


duction by A. Krauss. 
[Adonijahu Krauss] 


KROCHMAL, ABRAHAM (d. 1888), Galician-born scholar 
and writer. Very little is known of Krochmal’s life. His birth- 
date is put between 1818 and 1823 and his birthplace identified 
as Brody or Zolkiew. He studied Jewish and rabbinic subjects 
with his father Nachman *Krochmal, with Solomon *Kluger 
of Brody, and with Zevi Hirsch *Chajes in Zolkiew and re- 
ceived a general education as well. He led a rather unsettled 
life, living precariously in Lemberg, Brody, Odessa, and finally 
in Frankfurt on the Main. In Galicia and Odessa he moved 
in Haskalah circles and was friendly with Peretz *Smolenskin 
and Moses Leib *Lilienblum. 

Krochmal’s scholarly interests encompassed Bible, Tal- 
mud, and philosophy. He regularly contributed to *He-Halutz, 
Ha-Meliz, Ha-Maggid, and other Hebrew periodicals; his ar- 
ticles are collected in Aguddat Maamarim (1885). His Daat 
Elohim ba-Arez (1863) is a philosophy of history showing the 
influence of his father’s writings and of the German idealis- 
tic philosophy of the 19" century; Iyyun Tefillah (1885) is a 
historical study on the God-man relationship; Yerushalayim 
ha-Benuyah (1867) contains interpretations of sayings of the 
Jerusalem Talmud; his Ha-Ketav ve-ha-Mikhtav (1873) is a 
collection of textual conjectures on the Bible, with a German 
translation; and Theologie der Zukunft (1872) is a critical-phil- 
osophical tractate on the justification of religious conscious- 
ness. Krochmal was a radical and rather unsystematic thinker. 
Strongly influenced by Spinoza, to whom he devoted his Even 
ha-Roshah (1871), by Kant, and, above all by his father, he saw 
in Judaism an ethico-cultural idea which had undergone a 
long historical development. The loss of statehood and dia- 
sporal existence was an important element in this develop- 
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ment; but fundamental ethical and religious principles, such 
as the belief in one God, the love of one’s neighbor, and the 
self-perfection of man, were preserved. Krochmal rejected the 
dogmatism of the medieval religious philosophers but recog- 
nized the sanctity of ritual and commandments as a means of 
moral education. At the same time he pleaded for reform. In 
his Bible and Talmud studies, too, he adopted a critical stance. 
He was the first to recognize Spinoza as the fountainhead of 
textual criticism of the Bible. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Klausner, Sifrut, 4 (1954), 78-103; Waxman, 


Literature, 3 (19607), 573ff. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


KROCHMAL, MENAHEM MENDEL BEN ABRAHAM 
(c. 1600-1661), chief rabbi of Moravia. A native of Cracow and 
pupil of Joel *Sirkes, in his youth he was already the leader of 
a circle of scholars which included Gershon *Ashkenazi (Uli), 
who later became his son-in-law and succeeded him as Lan- 
desrabbiner, and Menahem Mendel *Auerbach. From 1630 
he attended the *Council of Four Lands and in 1636 became 
rabbi of Kromeriz (Kremsier). In 1646 he was in Cracow but 
became rabbi of Prostejov (Prossnitz) in the same year. Two 
years later he was elected rabbi of Mikulov (Nikolsburg), and 
Landesrabbiner of Moravia in 1650, an appointment he held 
until his death. Krochmal presided over several synods of 
Moravian Jewry and formulated the Shai Takkanot which 
regulated the organization of the Moravian communities un- 
til the 1848 revolution. His responsa Zemah Zedek throw light 
on Jewish suffering during the Thirty Years’ War (1618-1648), 
especially those dealing with *agunot (nos. 42, 45, 57, 58, 59, 
70, 78, 88, 101, 103, 106, 123, 127). Several responsa dealing 
with organizational problems in the communities (nos. 1, 2, 
16, 18, 19, 24, 28, 34, 37, 109) reveal his independent attitude 
vis-a-vis plutocratic communal leadership and his sympathy 
with the poorer classes. A commentary on the Pentateuch, Pi 
Zaddik (Warsaw, 1884), is attributed to him. His son ARYEH 
JUDAH LOEB (d. 1684) became rabbi of Trebic (Trebitsch) at 
an early age in about 1660 and Landesrabbiner of Moravia in 
1672. He was head of a large yeshivah in Mikulov. Aryeh had 
his father’s responsa printed in Amsterdam in 1675 with his 
own additions. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Gold, Juden und Judengemeinden Maeh- 
rens (1929), index; A. Frankl-Gruen, Geschichte der Juden in Krem- 
sier, 1 (1896), 87-95; S.A. Horodezky, Le-Korot ha-Rabbanut (1910), 
32-37; H.H. Ben-Sasson, Hagut ve-Hanhagah (1959), index; I. Halp- 
ern, Takkanot Medinat Mehrin (1952), index; Y.Z. Kahana, in: Arim 


ve-Immahot be- Yisrael, 4 (1950), 265-8. 
[Meir Lamed] 


KROCHMAL, NACHMAN (ReNaK; 1785-1840), philoso- 
pher, historian, one of the founders of the “science of Judaism” 
(*Wissenschaft des Judentums), and a leader of the *Haskalah 
movement in Eastern Europe. Krochmal was born in the town 
of Brody, Galicia. His father Shalom Krochmalnik maintained 
contact with Haskalah circles in Germany, particularly with 
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M. *Mendelssohn and D. *Friedlaender, and Krochmal him- 
self attracted the luminaries of the Haskalah - S.J. Rapoport, 
I. Erter, S. Bloch, H.M. Pineles, J.H. Schorr, M.H. Letteris, 
and Z.H. Chajes - to the town of Zolkiew in Galicia, where 
he spent most of his life. He returned to Brody after his wife's 
death in 1836 and later settled in Tarnopol, where he died af- 
ter a long illness. 

Krochmal acquired his extensive education completely 
on his own. He devoted himself largely to philosophy and his- 
tory. His chief inspiration in Jewish thought came from *Mai- 
monides and Abraham *Ibn Ezra, and in general philosophy 
from Kant, Schelling, and Hegel. His interest in philosophy 
and history, however, was subservient to the central preoccu- 
pation of Krochmal’s life, namely, the understanding of Juda- 
ism in its historical manifestation. This was summed up in his 
Hebrew Moreh Nevukhei ha-Zeman (“Guide of the Perplexed 
of the Time”), which was edited by L. Zunz and published 
posthumously in 1851 (critical edition by S. Rawidowicz, 192.4; 
revised edition, 1961). Krochmal believed that his chief con- 
tribution should be made through teaching and discussion. 
Through verbal communication he exerted a decisive influ- 
ence on his associates, and it was only at the insistence of his 
friends that he set down his views in writing. 


Philosophy 

Krochmal’s lifework, Moreh Nevukhei ha-Zeman, was only 
partially devoted to pure philosophic speculation. Consist- 
ing of 17 chapters, the work may be divided into four sec- 
tions: chapters 1-7 deal with issues in philosophy of religion 
and philosophy of history; chapters 8-11 provide a summary 
of Jewish history; chapters 12-15 contain an analysis of He- 
brew literature by means of the critical-historical method; 
and chapters 16-17 present the nucleus of Krochmal’s philos- 
ophy, which was never fully developed. Despite the absence 
of a systematic philosophical presentation, the direction of 
Krochmal’s thought is evident. He belonged to the school of 
idealist philosophers (Schelling, Hegel), who regarded philo- 
sophic speculation as the proper vehicle for the final under- 
standing of the nature of reality. Following *Hegel, he defined 
reality in itself as ha-Ruhani ha-Muhlat, “the Absolute Spirit, 
which in his opinion, corresponded to the concept of God in 
religious tradition. Krochmal speaks of the Absolute Being as 
“a power equal to every latent and potential form within itself? 
and this being he identifies with God. This definition reflects 
the tendency of post-Kantian idealistic philosophy to iden- 
tify the Absolute Being with total acting power, whose essen- 
tial nature is pure, unqualified cognition. The transition from 
the Absolute Reality to the generated reality of finite things, 
which for Krochmal corresponds to the religious concept of 
the creation of the world out of nothing, is explained by him 
as an infinite process of God’s self-confinement, which must 
be described as a voluntary contingent act. Krochmal’s expo- 
sition reflects the kabbalistic notion that the world is created 
by divine self-confinement, and by identifying the “nothing” 
out of which the world was created with God, as did the kab- 
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balists, Krochmal draws the conclusion that God created the 
world out of Himself. 

In contrast to the major idealistic philosophers Schelling 
and Hegel, Krochmal was not content with accounting for the 
overall derivation of finite reality from the Absolute. He con- 
centrated on determining the relationship of religion and phi- 
losophy in respect to their relationship to the Absolute Spirit. 
Krochmal based his religious philosophy on the premise that 
the Absolute Spirit is the exclusive subject of human knowl- 
edge. Religion by its very nature is knowledge, no less than 
philosophic knowledge. Therefore, the difference between phi- 
losophy and religion is not one of essence but merely of form 
or degree. Religious belief and philosophic understanding are 
different degrees of comprehending the Spirit. The first is the 
level of “ideas of incipient thought,” or the understanding of 
reality by means of images, whereas the second is the level of 
the “ideas of mind and intellect, or the understanding of real- 
ity by means of concepts and ideas. Since the intellectual un- 
derstanding is more general than that of images, philosophy 
imparts to religion (religious belief) a greater and more com- 
plete value. Krochmal assumed that in presenting philosophy 
as the higher means of understanding religious truth, he was 
continuing the view accepted by medieval philosophers, es- 
pecially Maimonides, that the Torah encourages philosophic 
speculation, and contains within itself, at least potentially, 
philosophic truth. All religious faith is based upon the Spirit, 
and thus there is no essential difference between the various 
faiths. Nevertheless the biblical faith is unique in its purity 
and the universality of its imagery. 


Philosophy of History 

Krochmal’s philosophy of history is based on the assumption 
that history, like all products of human civilization, depends 
upon its spiritual content. Each nation has its own spiritual 
principle which is the foundation of its existence, and its life 
and continuity is determined by the extent to which it directs 
itself toward that principle. In order to understand the inter- 
nal, concrete structure of the history of nations, Krochmal 
turned to the evolutionary method of the philosophy of his- 
tory of Vico and Herder, according to which the history of 
every nation can be divided into three periods: growth and 
development, vigor and enterprise, and decline and annihi- 
lation. The various factors — economic, intellectual, and cul- 
tural - determining the life of a nation must be analyzed in 
the light of these periods. However, Krochmal being an ideal- 
ist, subjects these factors - without adequate clarification — to 
the metaphysical principle of the Spirit: “The substance of a 
nation lies not in its being a nation, but in the substance of 
the Spirit therein” 

Krochmal attempted, by thorough historical analysis, to 
establish as an empirical fact that the history of the people of 
Israel has the same threefold structure as that of other peo- 
ples. The Jewish people differs from all other nations, whose 
existences are transitory, in being eternal. Krochmal explains 
that this eternity is caused by a special relation existing be- 
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tween the Jewish people and God, the Absolute Spirit, and that 
this is lacking in the case of other nations. This relation was 
at its strongest in the revelation on Mt. Sinai and in Israelite 
prophecy. In spite of its special character, Krochmal does not 
believe that the people of Israel transcend history; its eternity 
is assured by a continuous renewal of national life. With this 
concept of the earthly and metaphysical elements of Israel and 
the belief in the necessity of renewing the creative national 
forces following a period of spiritual stagnation, Krochmal 
became the forerunner of modern nationalist-Zionist phi- 
losophy of history. 


Contribution to the “Science of Judaism” 

Krochmal was one of the first scholars investigating Judaism 
to propose the method of historical investigation “for the 
purpose of recognizing our essence and our nature.” With 
this he helped to lay the foundation of “the science of Juda- 
ism.” While his method differed from that of the historical 
school represented by L. Zunz, A. *Geiger, and H. *Graetz, 
because he maintained that only philosophy can reveal the 
“ultimate purpose” of history, he also insisted that histori- 
cal analysis must apply the evolutionary method in study- 
ing Judaism. 


Halakhah 

Krochmal’ particular, and perhaps most important, contribu- 
tion lies in his application of this method to the study of He- 
brew literature. Especially noteworthy is his study of halakhah 
(Moreh, ch. 13) and aggadah. In his study of halakhah Kroch- 
mal had two basic aims: the interpretation of the Oral Law by 
establishing its origin in antiquity and the description of its de- 
velopment from its beginnings until its codification and publi- 
cation by the sages of the Talmud. In reference to the antiquity 
of the Oral Law, Krochmal’s position held that the fact that the 
Law was given to an entire nation required that its specific laws 
and customs be expounded only in a general way. The central 
theme of the evolution of halakhah is interpretation, namely, 
the systematic and logical development of the content of the 
Written Law. This approach determined Krochmal’s position 
on the overall nature of the halakhah. Since only the funda- 
mental laws were given verbally to Moses on Mt. Sinai, there 
can be no essential difference between the subsequent three 
phases of halakhah, which are the direct transmission of tradi- 
tion from person to person, the deduction of new laws, and the 
formulation of ordinances, strictures, and customs (takkanot, 
gezerot, minhagim). But despite the unity of the halakhah, it is 
nonetheless possible to discern the stages of its development. 
Thus, Krochmal systematically studied the development of the 
halakhah from the soferim, who were chiefly concerned with 
interpreting the written law in response to religious questions, 
through the shonei ha-halakhot, who expanded the Oral Law 
by means of exegetical rules, to the final phase of the organi- 
zation and editing of the halakhah by the late tannaim. While 
Krochmal owed much to various other scholars, he emerged 
as the mentor to later talmudic scholars, for example, Z.H. 
Chajes, A.H. *Weiss, and I. *Halevy. 
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Aggadah 

Krochmal also applied the evolutionary method to his study 
of aggadah, although without the systematic approach of his 
study of halakhah. Aggadah grew out of the moral-didactic 
need to bring biblical ideas to the people. Its chief concern lies 
in the thought content of the Bible, but it does not attempt to 
interpret it conceptually. Aggadah is popular philosophy, and 
the parables that deal explicitly with God, the world, man, 
history, and Israel are its best exponents. The intellectual sub- 
structure of aggadah, not its stylistic exterior, reveals the es- 
sential ideas of Jewish philosophy, which, in turn, are nothing 
but the conceptual interpretation of the truths contained in 
the Torah. According to Krochmal, the development of Jewish 
thought from Philo to Mendelssohn is an integral process, a 
philosophia perennis, subdivided into various periods accord- 
ing to degree of conceptual purity. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Guttmann, Philosophies, 365-91; N. Ro- 
tenstreich, Jewish Philosophy in Modern Times (1968), 136-48; S. 
Schechter, Studies in Judaism (1896), 46-72; Rotenstreich, in: Ken- 
eset, 6 (1941), 333-44; idem, in: Zion, 7 (1942), 29-47; Guttmann, in: 
Keneset, 6 (1941), 259-86; P. Lachover, in: Sefer Bialik (1934), 74-98; 
I. Schorsch, in: Judaism, 10 (1961), 237-45; J. Taubes, ibid., 12 (1963), 
150-64; S. Spiegel, Hebrew Reborn (1962), index. 


[Moshe Schwarcz] 


KROCK, ARTHUR (1886-1974), U.S. journalist and news- 
paper editor. As a Washington columnist, Krock knew and 
reported on every president from William Howard Taft to 
Lyndon Johnson. Born in Glasgow, Kentucky, he first went to 
Washington in 1909 to report for the Louisville Times and the 
Louisville Courier-Journal. In 1915 he became editorial director 
of both newspapers and served as editor in chief of the for- 
mer from 1919 to 1923. In 1918-19 his articles on the Versailles 
Peace Conference were widely syndicated, and he played an 
important role in persuading the conference to hold meetings 
in public. In 1927 Krock began a 40-year association with the 
New York Times, first as a member of its board of editors, then 
from 1932 to 1953 as its Washington correspondent, and from 
1953 to 1967 as a Washington commentator. He wrote the col- 
umn “In the Nation” for 32 years before he retired from the 
New York Times in 1966. 

His memoirs, entitled 60 Years on the Firing Line, were 
published in 1968. His early recollections, Myself When Young: 
Growing Up in the 1890s, came out in 1973. A keen observer of 
the national scene, he won two Pulitzer Prizes for outstanding 
reporting (1935, 1938), a special Pulitzer commendation (1951), 
and a special Pulitzer citation (1955). Regarded as one of the 
most influential American journalists of his time, Krock was 
awarded the Medal of Freedom by President Nixon in 1970, 
the highest civilian honor in the United States. 

Other books by Krock include In the Nation: 1932-1966 
(1966); Memoirs: Intimate Recollections of Twelve American 
Presidents from Theodore Roosevelt to Richard Nixon (1970); 
and The Consent of the Governed, and Other Deceits (1971). 


[Irving Rosenthal / Ruth Beloff (2"¢ ed.)] 
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KROJANKER, GUSTAV (1891-1945), German author and 
Zionist editor. Born in Berlin, Krojanker studied economics in 
the universities of Berlin and Munich. Under the direction of 
the economist Lujo Brentano he published his dissertation Die 
Entwicklung des Koalitionsrechts in England in 1914. He began 
his Zionist activity at the age of 18 among Jewish students, ed- 
iting a collection of essays Der zionistische Student (1912) and 
their paper Der juedische Wille (1918-19). After serving in the 
German army in World War 1 he was active in the German 
Zionist movement as a writer, publisher, editor, and transla- 
tor. Taking a liberal Zionist position, he participated in the 
controversial debate on the role of the Jews in German cul- 
ture and literature by editing an important work titled Juden 
in der deutschen Literatur (1922, repr. 1926), including essays 
on the young generation of German-Jewish writers from 
Paul *Adler and Albert *Ehrenstein up to Franz *Kafka, Else 
*Lasker-Schiiler and Arnold *Zweig. In 1920 he became the 
literary director of the Zionist publishing house Welt-Verlag, 
later also working for the *Juedischer Verlag and co-editing 
the papers Der Jude, Juedische Rundschau, and Juedische Re- 
vue. Krojanker studied Hebrew and began to publish essays 
on Hebrew literature, first in German and later in Hebrew. He 
also traveled to Poland to research the problems of East Euro- 
pean Jewry. He was among the first to recognize the danger to 
the Jews and Zionism posed by the post-liberal nationalism, 
as he argued in his widely discussed essay “Zum Problem des 
neuen deutschen Nationalismus; eine zionistische Orientier- 
ung gegenueber den nationalistischen Stroemungen unserer 
Zeit” (1932). Krojanker settled in Palestine in 1932; was ac- 
tive in the Aliyah Hadashah Party, established by immigrants 
from Germany; and contributed essays on Hebrew literature 
to Haaretz (particularly on the works of Shemuel Yosef Agnon 
and Joseph Hayyim Brenner) and to the Hebrew newspaper 
of the Aliyah Hadashah Ammudim, which he also edited. At 
the same time he translated Hebrew literature into German 
(S. Ben Zion, Die Bilu auf dem Wege and Die Bilu am Ziel, 
1935); collected and wrote an introduction to the speeches 
of Chaim Weizmann from 1901 to 1936, Reden und Aufsaetze 
(1937); and published a number of pamphlets in German and 
Hebrew on the question of aliyah from Germany, Aliyah ve- 
Yeridah ba-Yahadut ha-Germanit (1937), and Haavarah, The 
Transfer (1936; capital transfer of immigrants from Nazi Ger- 
many to Palestine). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Tramer, in: BLBI, 7 (1964), 264; A. Schen- 
ker, Der juedische Verlag (2003). 


[Getzel Kressel / Andreas Kilcher (2"4 ed.)] 


KROMERIZ (Czech Kroméfiz; Ger. Kremsier), town in 
central Moravia, Czech Republic. The Jewish community of 
Kromeriz was among the oldest in Europe. In 1322 the bishop 
of *Olomouc (Olmuetz) was permitted to allow one Jew to 
settle in the town, exempt from servitude to the royal chamber 
(*servi camerae regis). A community under the protection of 
the bishop grew up soon after; it remained under the protec- 
tion of the successive bishops until 1848, and the synagogue 
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and community house displayed the episcopal coat of arms, 
with a cross and cardinal’s hat. In the 1340s a Jew sued a gentile 
before the town court. In 1546, the Jews moved to another part 
of the town because of conflicts with their neighbors. In 1642, 
during the Thirty Years’ War, the community was destroyed by 
the Swedes, an event mourned in several contemporary selihot. 
Kromeriz absorbed many refugees from the *Chmielnicki 
massacres (1648) and eight families expelled from Vienna 
settled there under the bishop’s protection (1670). In 1676, 27 
Jewish families lived in the town. In 1689 Kromeriz was con- 
sidered the most important and most affluent Moravian com- 
munity after *Mikulov (Nikolsburg) and from then until 1697 
it was the seat of the country rabbinate. However, during the 
186 century the community became impoverished and many 
left. After protracted legal proceedings (begun in 1785) the 
community had to give up the site of its old cemetery in 1882; 
a new one had been opened in 1850. Following a *blood libel 
there was unrest in the town in 1889 and again in 1896. In 1910 
a new synagogue was dedicated. In Kromeriz, under the *Fa- 
miliants Law there were 106 families (546 persons) in 1829; 783 
Jews lived there in 1880, 611 in 1900, and 390 in 1921. In 1930 
the community numbered 382 (12% of the total population). 
After the Nazi occupation (1939) shehitah was forbidden. The 
Czech population paid little attention to the antisemitic laws 
promulgated in 1940. However, the Nazis attempted to blow 
up the synagogue; the community was deported in 1942, and 
the synagogue equipment sent to the Central Jewish Museum 
in Prague. After the Holocaust a small congregation was re- 
established, affiliated to *Kyjov. A total of 268 Jews perished 
in the Holocaust. 

The scholars Joseph Weiss and Emanuel *Baumgarten 
were natives of Kromeriz. Among rabbis who served there 
were Menahem Mendel *Krochmal (1636-42), Issachar Berush 
*Eskeles (1710-19), and the historian Adolf *Frankl-Gruen 
(1877-1911). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Kaufmann, Die letzte Vertreibung der 
Juden aus Wien... (1889), 181-5; A. Frankl-Gruen, Geschichte der 
Juden in Kremsier, 3 vols. (1896-1901); H. Gold (ed.), Juden und Ju- 
dengemeinden Maehrens (1929), 295-300; I. Halpern, Takkanot Medi- 
nat Mehrin (1952), 128-35, 148-57; W. Mueller, Urkundliche Beitraege 


(1903), 58-60; PK. 
[Meir Lamed] 


KRONECKER, HUGO (1839-1914), Swiss physiologist, pio- 
neer in the study of blood pressure. Born in Silesia, Kronecker 
was a pupil of the famous pathologist Ludwig Traube and the 
physicist Helmut Helmholtz. This influenced his approach to 
the field of physiology, in particular his work on reflex action 
and animal heat. In his studies of the cardiac muscle, Kro- 
necker discovered the coordinating center of the heart and 
the importance of inorganic salts for the heartbeat. His ex- 
periments led him to the invention of appliances for blood 
transfusion, a perfusion cannula, the phrenograph, the frog- 
heart manometer, and other equipment. After his conversion 
to Christianity Kronecker was appointed professor of physi- 
ology at the University of Berne, Switzerland, in 1884. His 
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dynamic personality and his keen powers of observation and 
dissertation justly gave him the reputation of one of the lead- 
ing physiologists of his time. Among his publications were 
Beitraege zur Anatomie und Physiologie (1874) and Haller Re- 
divivus (1902). From 1881 to 1884 he was editor of Centralblatt 
fuer die medizinischen Wissenschaften. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.R. Kagan, Modern Medical World (1945), 
185; R.H. Major, A History of Medicine, 2 (1954), 901-2. 


[Suessmann Muntner] 


KRONECKER, LEOPOLD (1823-1891), German mathema- 
tician. He was born in Liegnitz, brother of Hugo *Kronecker. 
Following the death of his uncle, a successful banker, Kro- 
necker entered the business world. He prospered and was able 
to retire after eight years and devote the remainder of his life 
to the study of mathematics. In 1883 he was appointed pro- 
fessor at Berlin. Kronecker insisted that the concept of “con- 
tinuity” was meaningless and mathematics can only discuss 
discrete quantities. He is reputed to have said “God made the 
integers, all the rest is the work of man.’ Despite his friend- 
ship with the famous mathematician K.T.W. Weierstrass, Kro- 
necker attacked him for including the concept of irrationals 
in his development of analysis. He became imbued with en- 
thusiasm for Christian theology and was converted to Chris- 
tianity in the last year of his life. Kronecker’s main contribu- 
tions were in number theory, elliptic functions, and algebraic 
numbers. His theory of algebraic magnitudes made a funda- 
mental contribution to the modern theory of commutative 
fields. Kronecker’s entire work was edited by K. Hensel in five 
volumes (1895-1931). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.T. Bell, Men of Mathematics (1937), 519- 


37. 
[Barry Spain] 


KRONENBERG, wealthy banking family of Jewish origin 
in Warsaw. The founder SAMUEL LEIZER (d. 1825), who left 
Wyszograd for Warsaw when the latter was still under Prus- 
sian rule, was at first a successful money changer. In 1822 he 
founded a bank, managed by his widow after his death. While 
giving his son a traditional education, he also sent him to a 
Catholic school for his general education. His son LEOPOLD 
(Leibel, 1812-1878) was prominent in the assimilationist cir- 
cle of the Warsaw community. An ambitious man, he sought 
power both in economic life and in politics. To this end, he 
first became connected with the Polish “Red” group which 
supported revolution to bring about the revival of Poland; 
later, with the intention of becoming reconciled with the Rus- 
sian authorities, he turned to the moderate “White” group. Al- 
though he apostasized in 1846, he did not break off relations 
with Jewish society and continued to intercede on behalf of 
the Jews with the authorities, who regarded him as the perfect 
assimilationist. The scope of his manifold activities was exten- 
sive and he succeeded in gathering around him a wide circle 
of financiers, industrialists, merchants, scholars, and political 
and public figures, among whom Jews were prominent as his 
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closest advisers. An astute merchant, he succeeded, by grant- 
ing loans and developing the monopoly of the tobacco indus- 
try, in attracting the allegiance of both Jews and Poles, who 
considered his achievements as steps toward the independence 
of Poland. The Russian authorities also regarded him as one of 
their supporters, believing that his practical awareness would 
prevent him from becoming involved in revolution. 

Kronenberg leased government factories and organized 
the distribution of their goods. He established sugar facto- 
ries, and developed the glass industry, tube-rolling works, coal 
mines, and a shipping company. By means of a consortium of 
Jewish bankers and Polish aristocrats, in 1869 he defeated his ri- 
vals and won the concession to extend the existing railroad net- 
work between Warsaw and Vienna in the direction of Germany 
and of Russia. Chairman of the merchants’ union and president 
of the stock exchange commission, in 1870 he participated in the 
founding of the Commercial Bank of Warsaw. In 1859 he played 
an active role in the Warsaw affair known as the “Jewish War,” 
the expression of the struggle of antisemitic circles (through 
the channels of the newspaper Gazeta Warszawska) against 
the influence of assimilationist Jews on Polish culture and art. 
Kronenberg founded a rival newspaper, Gazeta Polska, and he 
invited the famous Polish author, Kraszewski, an antisemite, to 
become its editor. Although the new newspaper made no seri- 
ous contribution to the improvement of the relations between 
Jews and Poles, it prejudiced the status of the rival antisemitic 
organ. As a result of his initiative and investments, the Higher 
School for Commerce was founded in Warsaw in 1875. Accord- 
ing to his will, the institution was committed to admitting pupils 
without any distinction of religion. During his last years, Kro- 
nenberg was prominent as an exponent of positivism. 

His eldest son STANISLAW (1846-1894) enlisted in the 
French army during the Franco-Prussian War (1870). He 
became president of the Commercial Bank and secured the 
official establishment of the Scientific Fund, the first insti- 
tution of its kind in Poland. For a while, he published the 
weekly Nowiny, which showed little sympathy toward the 
Jews. Leopold’s second son, Baron JULIUS (1849-1930), was 
a composer and a member of the Russian Senate, in which 
he represented the curia of Polish nobility. He liquidated his 
father’s bank. A third son, wLADYSLAw (d. 1892), was an en- 
gineer and industrialist. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Leopold Kronenberg, monografia zbiorowa 
(1922); J. Shatzky, Geshikhte fun Yidn in Varshe, 3 vols. (1947-53), in- 
dexes; A. Levinson, Toledot Yehudei Varshah (1953), index; A. Haftke, 
in: EG, 1 (1953), 225-8; R. Mahler, Ha-Hasidut ve-ha-Haskalah (1961), 
227-8, 252, 285; S. Lastik, Z dziejow oswiecenia zydowskiego (1961), 


index. 
[Moshe Landau] 


KRONENBERGER, LOUIS (1904-1980), U.S. dramatic and 
literary critic and author. Kronenberger, who was born and 
educated in Cincinnati, Ohio, was a relative of Isaac Mayer 
*Wise, the founder of American Reform Judaism. He first 
worked in publishing in New York, joined the editorial staff of 
Fortune magazine in the mid-30s, and from 1938 to 1961 was 
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drama critic of Time magazine. In 1953 he became professor 
of theater arts at Brandeis University, where he also served as 
librarian for a time. Kronenberger’s books include Marlbor- 
ough’s Duchess (1958); a study of English stage comedy, The 
Thread of Laughter (1952); The Republic of Letters (1955); and 
critical essays on American society, notably Company Man- 
ners (1954) and The Cart and the Horse (1964). He also wrote 
the novels The Grand Manner (1929) and A Month of Sundays 
(1961). He compiled several prose and verse anthologies and 
edited a number of English classics as well as a series of plays, 
great letters, and masters of world literature. His best-known 
work is Kings and Desperate Men (1942), a study of life in 18'- 
century England. Kronenberger’s reflections about his career 
can be found in his No Whippings, No Gold Watches; The Saga 
of a Writer and His Jobs (1970). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.J. Kunitz (ed.), Twentieth Century Authors, 
first supplement (1955), incl. bibl; Contemporary Authors, first revi- 


sion (1967), incl. bibl. 
[Milton Henry Hindus] 


KRONER, RICHARD (1884-1974), German philosopher. He 
was professor at Dresden, Kiel, and Frankfurt universities. Af- 
ter Hitler’s rise to power, he emigrated to the U.S., and became 
professor at the (Protestant) Union Theological Seminary in 
New York, and later at the theological school of Temple Uni- 
versity. Kroner was editor of the philosophical quarterly Logos 
from 1910 to 1938. He revived interest in Hegel’s philosophy, 
which was unknown and even scorned at the time. His book 
Von Kant bis Hegel (2 vols., 1921-24) was a brilliant analysis 
of German idealism, which in Kroner’s opinion had reached 
its peak in Hegel. Kroner was the initiator and chairman of 
the First International Hegel Congress at The Hague in 1931. 
Kroner’s Die Selbstverwirklichung des Geistes (1928; Culture 
and Faith, 1951) attempted to explain the structure of human 
culture in one comprehensive system. He also wrote The Pri- 
macy of Faith (1943), How Do We Know God? (1943), Selbstbe- 
sinnung (1958), and Speculation and Revelation in the History 
of Philosophy, 3 vols. (1956-61). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Marck, Die Dialektik in der Philosophie 
der Gegenwart (1929), 56ff.; H. Levy, Die Hegel-Renaissance in der 
deutschen Philosophie (1927), 80-84; S.H. Bergman, Anashim u-De- 
rakhim (1967); idem, in: Haaretz (June 5, 1953). 


[Samuel Hugo Bergman] 


KRONER, THEODOR (1845-1923), German rabbi and 
teacher. Kroner, who was born in Dyhernfurth, was rabbi in 
Muenster (1869); director (1872) of the Jewish Teachers’ Semi- 
nary at Muenster; Landesrabbiner of Saxony-Weimar (1883); 
rabbi of Erfurt; and rabbi of Stuttgart (1893). He was active 
in Jewish educational and welfare activities and founded the 
Verein israelitischer Kultusbeamten Mitteldeutschlands. His 
publications include Geschichte der Juden in Erfurt (1884); Ge- 
schichte der Juden von Esra bis zur Jetztzeit (1899); Die Juden 
in Wuerttemberg (1899); and De Abrahami Bedaresii vita et 
operibus (1868). He also edited several popular and pedagog- 
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ical journals. On his 70" birthday, his colleagues published a 
Festschrift in his honor (1917). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Israelitisches Familienblatt, 17:18 (May 6, 


1915); 3. 
[Jacob Hirsch Haberman] 


KRONIK (Kornik, Karnik), MOSES BEN AKIVA (first half 
of 19 century), rabbi and author. He wrote Tefillah ve-Todah 
(Breslau, 1814), a collection of hymns and prayers for the Jew- 
ish community of Glogau, Lower Silesia, to commemorate the 
lifting of a siege on April 24, 1814. This was published both in 
Hebrew and in Meyer Neumark’s German translation. Kro- 
nik’s most important book is Yemin Moshe (Breslau, 1824), a 
homiletic work of 17 shearim (“gates,” chapters), each of which 
opens with a poem suggesting the themes to be treated. The 
themes, ethical and religious, include the love of God, teshu- 
vah (“repentance”), and slander. In the concluding chapters 
Kronik deals with the problem of philosophic and scientific 
research and faith, holding that the results of such research 
must be compatible with faith. Moreover, he believed that ev- 
erything discoverable by research can be found in the Torah. 
Evel Yahid, an elegy on the death of Abraham Tiktin, the rabbi 
of Glogau, appears in the appendix of the work. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Wiener, Kohelet Moshe, 15 (1904), 600, 
no. 4889. 


KRONISH, LEON (1917-1996), U.S. Reform rabbi and Zionist 
leader. Kronish was born in New York and received his B.A. 
from Brooklyn College in 1936. He studied under Mordecai 
*Kaplan at the Jewish Theological Seminary (1937-38) and 
then attended the Jewish Institute of Religion (j1r), where 
he was ordained by Stephen *Wise in 1942. HUC-JIR awarded 
him an honorary D.D. degree in 1967. He served as an asso- 
ciate rabbi at Huntington Jewish Center, Long Island, New 
York (1941-44) before moving to Miami Beach on a self-pro- 
claimed mission to bring a Zionist and Jewish presence to “the 
American Negev.’ He realigned a 4o-member storefront Con- 
servative congregation, the Beth Sholom Center, with Reform 
Judaism, renamed it Temple Beth Sholom, and it grew into a 
leading center of Jewish worship and culture in the South, with 
a membership exceeding 1,200 families. Kronish actively cam- 
paigned to weaken discriminatory practices and change laws 
throughout south Florida that were antisemitic and racially 
biased. He also campaigned for the separation of church and 
state in Miami’s public schools and challenged Miami Beach 
residents, nearly three-quarters Jewish, to adopt a policy of 
permitting the busing of African-American children from 
black neighborhoods to Miami Beach schools. 

The *Six-Day War was a watershed for Kronish, who ex- 
pounded his ideas in two articles: “Yisrael Goralenu’ (“Israel 
is Our Destiny,” 1968) and “The Zionist Mitzvot” (“The [Ten] 
Zionist Commandments,” 1977). Under his motto “Bring 
Israel to America and America to Israel,” he became the per- 
sonality most identified with the “Israelization” of Reform 
Judaism. Kronish was a founding member of the *Associa- 
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tion of Reform Zionists of America (ARZA) in 1977 and was 
instrumental in creating permanent committees on Israel 
for the *Central Conference of American Rabbis - which he 
also chaired - and for the *Union of American Hebrew Con- 
gregations (UAHC). He advocated that individual congrega- 
tions establish Israel committees and supported the launch- 
ing of Reform kibbutzim. He called on Jews to visit Israel, to 
link with Israeli families, and respond politically when Israel 
is in need. He endorsed a policy that required entering rab- 
binical students to spend their first year in Israel and lobbied 
for the resolution that the ccAR would host conventions in 
Israel. In south Florida, Kronish led the effort for El Al to 
fly to Miami and for the Israeli government to open a con- 
sulate there. He initiated a national program for students to 
study in Israel for a semester and receive American educa- 
tional credits. All during this time (1970-85), Kronish also 
served on the Board of Governors of the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem. 

Through leadership roles in the *Labor Zionist move- 
ment and the State of Israel Bonds Organization, Kronish 
forged close relationships with Israeli leaders Golda Meir, 
Abba Eban, and Yitzhak Rabin. He assisted in the found- 
ing of the Histadrut Foundation of the United States (1965), 
and served Israel Bonds as chairman of its rabbinic cabinet 
in the 1970s and national chairman in the early 1980s. In rec- 
ognition of his fundraising, Kronish was awarded the Prime 
Minister’s Anniversary Medal on the occasion of Israel's sil- 
ver anniversary in 1973. Kronish Plaza in Miami Beach and 
the Leon Kronish Memorial Lecture sponsored by HUC-JIR 
in Jerusalem honor his myriad contributions. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.A. Green, Gesher Vakesher, Bridges and 
Bonds: The Life of Leon Kronish (1995). 

[Bezalel Gordon (24 ed.)] 


KROOK (Gilead), DOROTHEA (1920-1989), English liter- 
ary scholar. Krook was born in Riga, Latvia, but immigrated 
to South Africa with her parents in 1928. After graduating 
in English literature at Cape Town University, she attended 
Newnham College, Cambridge, and spent 14 years in Cam- 
bridge as a lecturer. Her most famous student was Sylvia 
Plath, the iconic American-born poet; Plath regarded Krook 
as one of her most significant role models. In 1960 Krook im- 
migrated to Israel, where she taught at the Hebrew University 
and was appointed associate professor in 1963. In 1971, she 
was appointed full professor of English literature at Tel Aviv 
University. Krook is the author of The Ordeal of Conscious- 
ness in Henry James (1962), and she is regarded as an authority 
on the author. In 1969, she published The Elements of Trag- 
edy (Hebrew ed. translated by A. Yavin, 1971), in which she 
portrays the Aristotelian vision of tragedy which she traces 
in the works of Ibsen and Chekhov, and it is particularly for 
this work that she was awarded the Israel Prize in 1973, and in 
1974 was elected a member of the Israel Academy of Sciences 
and Humanities. Krook wrote an essay-length introduction 
to the first Hebrew translation of The Portrait of a Lady by 
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Henry James (Diyuknah shel Geveret, Mosad Bialik, 1978), en- 
titled “El P’nei Goral Savukh” (“Facing a Complex Fate”). Her 
“Recollections of Sylvia Plath” appeared in Edward Butscher 
(ed.), Sylvia Plath: The Woman and Her Work (1977). In 1968 
she married the Hebrew poet Zerubavel *Gilead, and was a 
member of Kibbutz En-Harod. 


KROSHNER, MIKHAIL YEFIMOVICH (1900-1942), 
composer. Born in Kiev, Kroshner studied piano from 1918 
to 1921 in Kiev (with Blumenfeld), Moscow, and Sverdlovsk. 
From 1931 he studied composition with Zolotaryev, with 
whom he moved to Minsk in 1933, graduating from the Minsk 
conservatory in 1937. Kroshner collected Belorussian folklore 
and used folk tunes in his compositions. His ballet The Night- 
ingale (1939) was the first Belorussian national ballet and was 
successfully staged in Minsk, Moscow, and Odessa. Unable 
to escape from Minsk before the German occupation in 1941, 
he perished there a year later. Among his major works are 
the cantata The Drowned Man, Symphonic Dances, a string 
quartet, songs, and arrangements of Jewish folk songs for 
voice and piano. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: NGG’; A. Livshits, “Pervyi belorusskiy balet 
Solovey M. Kroshnera,’ in: Sovetskaya muzyka, 11 (1939), 75-80; D. 
Zhuravlev: “Kroshner, M., in: Belorusskaya entsiklopedia literatury 


i iskusstva (1986). 
[Marina Rizarev (24 ed.)] 


KROSNO, town in Rzeszow province, S.E. Poland. Jewish 
presence in Krosno is mentioned before 1434. In spite of the 
privilege de non tolerandis Judaeis granted to the town by King 
Sigismund 11 Augustus (1548-72), Jews were allowed to settle 
there as tenants of taverns, leading to a complaint by the in- 
habitants to the authorities in 1655. As Jews from the neigh- 
boring towns of *Rymanow and Dukla visited the annual 
fairs of Krosno, disregarding the prevailing prohibition, the 
municipal council issued an order that the robbing and even 
the murder of a Rymanow Jew was to go unpunished. The re- 
strictions on Jewish residence in the town were not abolished 
until 1860. With the development of the oil and petroleum in- 
dustry, there was increased economic activity in the town and 
vicinity. In 1880 the Jewish community of Krosno numbered 
327 (12% of the total population), while there were 4,612 Jews 
(6.6%) in the whole district; in 1900 there were 961 (22%) in 
the town and 5,839 (7.2%) in the district, rising to 1,559 (28%) 
in the town and 6,253 (7.2%) in the district in 1910, and 1,725 
(27%) in the town and 4,861 (6%) in the district in 1921. At 
that time there were 55 Jewish workshops in Krosno. Between 
the two world wars Krosno Jews were engaged in petty trade, 
weaving, tailoring, and shoemaking. During this period an- 
tisemitism increased and economic boycotts were common. 
Before World War I1 2,500 Jews lived in Krosno with another 
5,870 in nearby smaller places. 


Holocaust Period 
The Germans arrived on September 9, 1941. In August 1942 
they executed the sick and old and then deported 1,000 Jews 
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to the Belzec death camp. Another 300-600 were put in a 
ghetto and sent to work in the nearby airfield and quarries. 
On December 4 they were deported to *Rzeszow, where they 
shared the fate of the local Jews. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Schiper, Studja nad stosunkani gospodar- 
czymi zydow Polsce podczas Sedniowiecza (1911), index; idem, Dzieje 
handlu zydowskiege na ziemiach polskich (1937), index; B. Wasiutynski, 
Ludnosé zydowska w Polsce w x1x i xx wiekach (1930), 96, 107, 1153 
Kortshin - Sefer Yizkor (Yid., 1967); E. Podhorizer-Sandel, in: Bz1H, 
30 (1959). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Garbacik, Krosno, Studja z dzie- 


jow miasta i regionu (1975); PK. 
d B [Stefan Krakowski] 


KROSS, ANNA (née Moscowitz; 1889-1979), U.S. lawyer, 
penologist, and penal administrator. Born in Nesheves, Rus- 
sia, she studied law at New York University. As a student, she 
became interested in prisoners and penal reform, and volun- 
teered for work visiting prisons. In 1933 she was appointed to 
the bench in New York City as a magistrate, the first woman 
judge in the city magistrate court. She was reappointed in 1940 
and again in 1950. In 1946 she organized and became the first 
presiding magistrate of the Home Term Court of the Borough 
of Manhattan, an experimental social court dealing with the 
problems of troubled families. She initiated the development 
of psychiatric and guidance services to assist the court in deal- 
ing with severely disturbed families. During her 20 years in 
court, Kross fought the injustice of the bail system, by which 
suspects, some of them innocent, were kept under arrest be- 
cause they could not afford bail or the bondsman’s fee. In 1954 
she was appointed commissioner of correction of the City of 
New York, serving until her retirement in 1966 at the age of 
75. During her 12 years in this office, she endeavored to apply 
progressive ideas in correctional treatment in the system she 
administered. She conceived, planned, and established the 
reception and classification center on Rikers Island. This be- 
came the focus of a system designed to rehabilitate offenders 
by social casework, psychotherapeutic treatment, construc- 
tive recreational activities, academic and vocational educa- 
tion, guidance, and aftercare. She founded Friendly Visitors, 
Inc., a group of volunteers at the New York City House of De- 
tention for Women dedicated to helping released prisoners 
adjust to life outside prison through vocational and educa- 
tional programs and to help promote community acceptance 
of former inmates. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Wylie, 400 Miles from Harlem: 
Courts, Crime, and Correction (1972). 


[Zvi Hermon / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


KROTO, SIR HAROLD WALTER (1939-_), U.K. chemist 
and Nobel laureate. He was born in Wisbech, Cambridgeshire, 
the son of refugees from Nazi Germany. When he was one 
year old, his family moved to Bolton, Lancashire, where he 
was educated at Bolton School. He graduated with a B.Sc. 
(1961) from the University of Sheffield where he also gained 
his Ph.D. with a thesis on the spectroscopy of free radicals 
under the supervision of Richard Dixon (1964). After post- 
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doctoral research with the National Research Council of 
Canada in Ottawa (1964-66) and Bell Laboratories, Mur- 
ray Hill, New Jersey (1966-67), he joined the department of 
chemistry of the University of Sussex where he became pro- 
fessor (1985-91) and Royal Society Research Professor (1991). 
He later worked in the department of physics, chemistry, and 
environmental science of the University of Sussex. His main 
research interest was spectroscopy and its application to the 
study of carbon molecules in many research areas. He and his 
colleagues founded the field of fullerene science after their 
discovery that some carbon molecules (Co) self-assemble 
spontaneously at high temperatures into spheres resembling 
the Geodisic Dome designed by Buckminster Fuller. The cru- 
cial collaborative work was completed over ten days in 1985. 
The appearance and symmetrical composition of these mac- 
romolecules are aesthetically appealing to organic chemists 
and laymen alike. His later research involved the rapidly ex- 
panding field of fullerenes, radioastronomy, the evolution of 
carbon-based molecules, and the implications for virology, 
biological systems, and the origins of life on Earth and pos- 
sibly elsewhere in the universe. Kroto was awarded the No- 
bel Prize in chemistry (1996) with Robert Curl and Richard 
Smalley. Subsequently Kroto and his colleagues established the 
University of Sussex as a major center in the growing field of 
nanotechnology that seeks to analyze and simulate the micro- 
architecture of biological structures. Kroto had a deep interest 
in science education in schools and universities and was the 
founding co-chairperson of the Vega Trust, a non-profit orga- 
nization for producing programs for scientific education. His 
many honors included election to the Royal Society of Lon- 
don, the Longstaff Medal of the Royal Society of Chemistry 
(1993), the Royal Society's Copley Medal (2004), and a knight- 
hood. Krota also had a great interest in graphic design and 
his awards in this field included winner of the Sunday Times 
book jacket design competition (1994) and the Louis Vuitton 
Science pour I’Art Prize (1994). Krota was a humanist and a 
strong supporter of human rights and organizations such as 


Amnesty International. 
[Michael Denman (2" ed.)] 


KROTOSZYN (Ger. Krotoschin), town in the province of 
Poznan, Poland. The Jewish community was established in 
the 14" century, and by virtue of an ancient privilege allow- 
ing the Jews to trade, engage in crafts, and build houses, the 
community prospered. The privilege was reissued in 1638 by 
the owners of the town, and ratified and extended in 1648 and 
in 1673. In the course of the wars which ravaged Poland in the 
176 century, the Jews suffered severely. Polish troops headed 
by the hetman *Czarniecky murdered 350 Jewish families out 
of 400 in Krotoszyn in 1656 during the war against the Swedes. 
Later the Jewish community recovered and its representatives 
filled important functions in the *Councils of Four Lands. Es- 
pecially notable were Avigdor b. Abraham Katz, who in 1671 
took part in the negotiations with Cristof Bressler of Breslau 
concerning the debt owed him by the Polish Jews, and Lei- 
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bel b. Mordecai, who was one of the representatives of Polish 
Jewry in 1691. Riots broke out in 1704 and Jewish property 
was looted. A fire in 1774 destroyed the Jewish quarter, in- 
cluding the 16'-century synagogue, the bet midrash, and the 
library. Before the fire the Jews numbered 1,384 (37.5% of the 
total population). In the 18> century there were wealthy Jews 
of the town who traded with Germany and attended the fairs 
in Breslau, Leipzig, and Frankfurt on the Oder. A permanent 
representative of Krotoszyn, Leibel b. Baruch, stayed in Bre- 
slau at the beginning of the century to manage the business of 
the Jewish merchants during the fairs. The community regula- 
tions were fixed in 1728 by decree of the provincial governor, 
Potocki. The annexation of Krotoszyn to Prussia on the 1793 
partition of Poland had critical results for the town’s economy: 
the large Polish market was lost when the other parts of Poland 
were annexed to Austria and Russia. However, the Jews man- 
aged to thrive until the mid-19"* century. A new synagogue was 
built in 1846. In 1849 the Jewish population numbered 2,327 
(about 30% of the total). From then on the numbers of Jews 
declined and in 1910 only 411 (about 3%) remained. Jews from 
Krotoszyn settled in other places in Germany. Jewish public 
life in Krotoszyn ceased completely when the town passed to 
independent Poland after World War 1. The number of Jews 
diminished to 112 (less than 1%) in 1921 and 50 in 1939. 
Krotoszyn was known as a center of Jewish learning and 
scholarship. Shabbetai *Bass, the rabbis Menahem Mendel b. 
Meshullam Auerbach, author of Ateret Zekenim, Moses Je- 
kutiel Kaufmann, author of Lehem ha-Panim, and Benjamin 
b. Saul Katzenelbogen were active there. In the 19 century 
the scholars David *Joel and Eduard *Baneth served as rab- 


bis in Krotoszyn. 
[Shimshon Leib Kirshenboim] 


Hebrew Printing 

In 1833 Dov Baer (Baer Loeb) Monash (1801-1876) set up a 
press in Krotoszyn which was active until 1901. Monash had 
learned the trade (and obtained the Hebrew type) from *Dy- 
hernfurth. The most important books printed by him were 
a five-volume Pentateuch with Onkelos, Rashi, haftarot, and 
German translation by Johlson (1837); a 12-volume Bible with 
Onkelos, Rashi, and German translation (1839-43); and a 
mahzor (Minhah Hadashah, 1838). The Hebrew press in Kro- 
toszyn was known through its edition of the Jerusalem Tal- 
mud which has become standard (1866-67). The most beau- 
tiful production of this press was Isaac *Aboab’s Menorat 
ha-Maor, with German translation by Fuerstenthal and Beh- 
rend (1845-48). Here also were printed — though not in He- 
brew - 17 volumes of the *Monatsschrift fuer Geschichte und 
Wissenschaft des Judentums (1869 ff.). 


Holocaust Period 

Before the outbreak of World War 11 Krotoszyn had only 17 
Jews. Under Nazi occupation, the town belonged to the dis- 
trict of Posen of the Warthegau. On November 21, 1939, the 
remaining Jews were deported to the Lodz ghetto. 


[Danuta Dombrowska] 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Lewin, in: MGW], 77 (1933), 464ff.; Pos- 
ner, in: Aresheth 1 (1949), 260-78; D.D. Dabrowska, in: BZ1H, 13-14 
(1955). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Berger, Zur Geschichte der Juden 
in Krotoschin (1907). 


°KRUG, WILHELM TRAUGOTT (1770-1842), German 
philosopher. While professor of philosophy at Leipzig Uni- 
versity, Krug supported the complete *emancipation of Ger- 
man Jewry; indeed, the term itself became common through 
his Ueber das Verhaeltnis verschiedener Religionsparteien zum 
Staate und ueber die Emanzipation der Juden (1828). In his 
next work, Die Politik der Christen und die Politik der Juden in 
mehr als tausendjaehrigem Kampfe (1832), he demanded that 
freedom of occupation, mixed marriages, and instruction in 
common be permitted as a means of ending the eternal feud 
between Jews and Christians. Krug, who also demanded full 
equality for Catholics and all sectarians, striving for the fusion 
of all religions, actively sponsored his proposals in the Saxo- 
nian Diet and encouraged Bernhard *Beer and other leaders 
in their demands for emanicipation. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: V. Eichstaedt, Bibliographie zur Judenfrage 
(1938), index. 


KRUGER, BARBARA (1945-_), U.S. conceptual artist. Born 
in Newark, New Jersey, Kruger studied at Syracuse Univer- 
sity (1964-65) and the Parsons School of Design (1965-66), 
where her teachers included the photographer Diane *Arbus 
and Marvin Israel, a graphic designer and an art director of 
Harper’s Bazaar in the early 1960s. After a year Kruger stopped 
taking classes and began to work as a designer at Mademoiselle 
magazine. Kruger’s early forays into the artworld included ex- 
perimentation with fiber art and then painting large abstract 
canvases. The mid-1970s were an important period of tran- 
sition when she became interested in feminist criticism and 
theoretical writings by such authors as Roland Barthes. She 
also began writing poetry, reviewing films, and taking pho- 
tographs. In 1978 Kruger published Picture/Readings (1978), 
a book of photographs of California residential buildings ac- 
companied by narratives describing her imaginings of the in- 
habitants’ thoughts and activities. This interest in photographs 
and text initiated the works for which she is best known. 
Her experience as a graphic designer influences her econ- 
omy of means and the direct confrontation of her signature 
style: a format of glossy black and white found photographs, 
cropped and enlarged, overlaid with catchy phrases and sur- 
rounded by a red metal frame. Indeed, through a juxtaposition 
of text and image Kruger uses photographs to examine, ques- 
tion, and exploit power relations — frequently gender and con- 
sumer — in such works as the photo-montage Untitled (Your 
Gaze Hits the Side of My Face) (1981, private collection). The 
black and white words of the works title are glued on the left 
side of this appropriated image of a woman's profile. The terse 
caption employs an accusatory tone directed at the masculine 
viewer (Your) who has objectified the woman (My) for cen- 
turies. Starting in 1985 Kruger also created lenticular images. 
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By placing two photographs behind a lenticular lens screen 
the images shift depending on the viewer's angle, allowing 
Kruger to make works that employ two messages and to cre- 
ate an illusion of three-dimensionality. Kruger’s political mes- 
sages can be found in traditional gallery spaces as well as in 
the more general public domain, including postcards, posters, 
t-shirts, and billboards. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Squiers, “Diversionary (Syn)tactics: Bar- 
bara Kruger Has Her Way with Words,’ in: ArtNews (1987), 76-85; 
B. Kruger, Barbara Kruger (1988); K. Linker, Love for Sale: The Words 
and Pictures of Barbara Kruger (1990); B. Kruger, Barbara Kruger 


(1999). 
[Samantha Baskind (24 ed.)] 


KRULEWITCH, MELVIN LEVIN (1895-1978), U.S. soldier. 
Born in New York City, Krulewitch was a sergeant in the U.S. 
army in France during World War 1. After practicing law for 
several years he returned to the army when the Japanese at- 
tacked Pearl Harbor, rejoining the Marine Corps as an offi- 
cer. During World War 11 Krulewitch was the first to fly the 
American flag on Japanese territory. He was decorated for 
meritorious service at Iwo Jima. He was awarded the Bronze 
Star with Clusters; the Purple Heart; a Presidential Unit Cita- 
tion; and the Naval Unit Citation. He also received a Special 
Commendation Ribbon of the secretary of the Navy. 

He was a military observer in Israel in 1948 and in Korea 
in 1950. He retired in 1956 with the rank of major general, the 
highest-ranking Jewish officer in the U.S. Marine Corps. He 
was one of the founders of the World Boxing Council (1963) 
and served as chairman of the New York State Athletic Com- 
mission. 

Krulewitch wrote Now That You Mention It: Memoirs 
from the Halls of Montezuma to the Madison Square Garden 
Ring by Way of Old New York and the State of Israel (1973). 


[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


°KRUSHEVAN, PAVOLAKI (1860-1909), Russian journal- 
ist who became notorious in connection with the *Kishinev 
pogroms of April 1903. Krushevan began to publish the news- 
paper Bessarabets in 1897 in Kishinev, the capital of the prov- 
ince of Bessarabia. Though at first liberal, the newspaper soon 
became the mouthpiece of the province's reactionary circles, 
the Russian landowners and merchants, and received support 
from the government. The publication of all other newspa- 
pers was prohibited in Bessarabia. The newspaper conducted 
a violent campaign against the Jews, accusing them of ex- 
ploiting the Christian masses and encouraging revolution. 
After the bankruptcy of the Bessarabets, Krushevan, assisted 
by friends, published a new paper Drug, which had a similar 
policy. In February 1903 he headed a group of agitators try- 
ing to whip up a *blood libel around the death of a Christian 
child of *Dubossary who in fact was murdered by a gentile. 
The bloody pogroms in Kishinev on Passover 1903 broke out 
as a direct consequence of his inflammatory articles. Con- 
tinuing his agitation with even greater vehemence, he rapidly 
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became a central figure in antisemitic circles and began to 
publish the newspaper Znamya in St. Petersburg. His series 
of articles on “The Program for the Conquest of the World by 
the Jews” formed the nucleus of the Protocols of the Learned 
*Elders of Zion. In June 1903 Krushevan was stabbed by the 
Zionist student Pinhas *Dashewski but was only slightly 
wounded. Elected to the Second Duma in 1907 as a delegate of 
the *Union of the Russian People, he had an undistinguished 


parliamentary career. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


KRUSTPILS (Ger. Kreuzburg), town in Latgale district, 
Latvia; until World War 1 in the Vitebsk province. The com- 
munity, which was first in Latgale district, was organized in 
the late 17" century. There were 2,156 poll-tax payers living in 
Krustpils and the communities under its jurisdiction in 1765. 
The Jewish population numbered 1,090 in 1847, 3,164 (76.31% 
of the total) in 1897. During World War 1 the town was al- 
most destroyed, and the Jewish population dropped to 1,149 
(35.76%) in 1930, and 1,043 (28.52%) in 1935. Most were occu- 
pied in commerce and crafts. The “old synagogue” was noted 
for its mural decoration. In 1925 Jews ceased to be a major- 
ity on the city council, and in 1930 lost the position of town 
mayor. There was a Jewish school, attended by 206 children in 
1928. During World War 11, shortly after the German attack on 
the Soviet Union in June 1941, a few hundred Jews succeeded 
in escaping to the interior of the Soviet Union. The Germans, 
with the collaboration of Latvian auxiliary police, murdered 
the Jews in Krustpils and the vicinity during the fall of 1941. 
In 1966 a monument was erected to the memory of the Jew- 
ish martyrs in the Holocaust. The Jewish population was es- 
timated at approximately 100 in 1970. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Congress Weekly (Dec. 4, 1942), 9-13; Gar, in: 
Algemeine Entsiklopedie, 6 (1963), 375-94. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
Dov Levin (ed.), Pinkas Hakehillot, Latvia, Estonia (1988). 


[Joseph Gar / Shmuel Spector (274 ed.)] 


KRYGIER, RIVON (1957-_), French rabbi. Born in Brussels, 
Krygier was active in the Ha-Shomer ha-Zair youth move- 
ment until his aliyah to Jerusalem in 1977. There he was a stu- 
dent at the Hebrew University and at the Maayanot Institute 
of Jewish Studies led by the nonconformist French rabbi Leon 
Askenazi. Krygier was the first French-speaking rabbi to grad- 
uate from the Schechter Institute, the Jerusalem branch of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America. In 1991 he became 
the rabbi of the first masorti (Conservative) congregation in 
France, the Adath Shalom synagogue in Paris. With a doctor- 
ate from the Sorbonne in religious sciences, he became an im- 
portant figure in Jewish intellectual debate in France through 
his lectures and writings, notably in La loi juive a laube du 
xxzeme siécle (preface by Charles Mopsik, 1995), a collection 
of responsa published in Hebrew by Conservative rabbis on 
issues of modern life and translated into French for the first 
time; A la limite de Dieu: lénigme de lomnniscience divine et du 
libre-arbitre humain dans la pensée juive (his doctoral thesis, 
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1998); Epitre de lamour (an adaptation of Rabbi Eliot Dorff’s 
study of human sexuality as perceived in Jewish sources, 
2000), Epitre de la vie (an adaptation of Rabbi Jonathan Wit- 
tenberg’s study of Jewish attitudes towards mourning). 


[Philippe Boukara (2"4 ed.)] 


KRYMOV, YURI (Yuri Solomonovich Beklemishey; 1908- 
1941), Russian author. The son of a publisher, Krymov was an 
industrial engineer. His novel The Tanker “Derbent” (1938; 
Eng., 1944), which was set in the Caspian region, was one of 
the very few successful Soviet works describing labor heroism. 
Critics praised its ideological message, while ordinary readers 
welcomed its believable characters and their human foibles. 
Krymov, who also wrote Inzhener (“The Engineer,” 1941), was 
killed in action early in World War 11. 


KRYNKI (also Krinki), town in the province of Bialystok, 
N.E. Poland. Jews settled in the town during the first half of 
the 17'" century, and by the middle of the century there was 
already an organized community in Krynki, subordinate 
to that of Grodno. The royal charter granted to the Jews of 
Krynki in 1662 authorized them to erect a synagogue, main- 
tain a bathhouse and cemetery, and gave them the right to 
purchase municipal building plots, houses, and to plow land, 
own inns, and distill brandy. Such a liberal charter aroused 
the opposition of the townspeople, but by a compromise of 
1669, they agreed to recognize the status of the local Jews, 
and these documents were confirmed by King Augustus 111 
in 1745. In order to encourage Jewish commerce, the king or- 
dered the market day to be changed from Saturday to Thurs- 
day. In 1680 the Jews paid 150 zlotys in poll tax. The Council 
of the Land of Lithuania convened in Krynki in 1687. The 1765 
census recorded 1,285 poll-tax paying Jews in the town and 
the surrounding villages. 

In 1827 Jewish contractors opened a heavy-wool textile 
factory, which gave employment to many Jewish workers. 
There were 1,846 Jews living in the town in 1847. As a result 
of a succession of fires in 1879, 1882, and 1887, many Jews were 
ruined and compelled to emigrate. In 1864 Jewish contrac- 
tors opened tanning workshops and in the 1890s expanded 
their trade to markets in central Russia (also supplying for 
the army), Poland, and Germany. About 400 tannery work- 
ers founded the Poalei Zedek Union, one of the first Jewish 
labor unions in Russia, in 1894. In 1897 the Jewish population 
numbered 3,542 (71% of the total). Just before and during the 
1905 Revolution, several political parties were active in the 
town: the *Bund (c. 250 members), the Social Revolutionaries, 
and the Anarchists, and from 1905 the *Poalei Zion. A Jew- 
ish worker from Krynki, Sikorski, took part in the attempt on 
the life of the Russian minister of the interior, V-K. von *Ple- 
hve. When the disorders of the 1905 Revolution subsided, the 
Jewish factory owners and merchants of Krynki organized the 
Aguddat Ahim, which led the struggle against the local labor 
movement. From 1903 an Aguddat Zion group was active in 
the town, and in 1908 a Zeirei Zion circle was established. 
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During the intermediary period which followed the departure 
of the German military authorities (autumn 1918), a Jewish 
revolutionary workers’ council seized power in the town. In 
1921, the Jewish population of Krynki numbered 3,495 (67% 
of the total population), of whom about 800 workers were 
employed in local tanning factories. Jewish delegates consti- 
tuted a majority in the municipal council, one holding the of- 
fice of deputy mayor. From 1919 a Hebrew *Tarbut school and 
a CYSHO school functioned in the town, and from 1923 a pri- 
vate Hebrew secondary school, and there were also *Maccabi 
and *Bar Kochba sports clubs. Between the two world wars, 
branches ofall the Jewish parties were to be found in the town; 
the most powerful were the Bundist circles, the Po’alei Zion, 
the *Ha-Shomer ha-Za’ir, and the *Agudat Israel. 


[Arthur Cygielman] 


Holocaust Period 
There were around 4,000 Jews in Krynki in 1939. During the 
period of Soviet rule (1939-41), Jewish life changed consid- 
erably: the community institutions were dispersed and petty 
trade was severely restricted, although the Jews continued to 
play an important role in the leather factory that supplied the 
whole of Soviet Belorussia. Jewish refugees from German- 
occupied western Poland found refuge in the city, but most 
of them were deported to the Soviet interior in the summer 
of 1940. Krynki was captured by the Germans on June 28, 
1941, and on the same day about 30 Jews were shot outside 
the city. On July 1, 1941, the synagogues were set aflame and 
burned down with the Torah scrolls still inside. A ghetto was 
established in December, and disease and starvation claimed 
many lives. In the spring 1,200 Jews arrived from Brzosto- 
wica Wielka, causing a second outbreak of typhoid in the 
overcrowded ghetto. On November 2, 1942, the Jews were 
transferred to the Kelbasin transit camp and from there to 
Treblinka. A group of craftsmen was concentrated in a work 
camp and was deported to *Auschwitz in June 1943. The last 
rabbi of Krynki, Hezekiah Joseph Myszkinski, who was elected 
in 1922, perished in the Holocaust. 
[Aharon Weiss] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Rabin (ed.), Pinkas Krinki (1970); S. Dub- 
now (ed.), Pinkas ha-Medinah (1925), index; A. Margolis, Geshikhte 
fun Yidn in Rusland 1772-1861 (1930), 280; E. Ringelblum, Di Poyli- 
she Yidn in Oyfshtand fun Kasciuszko 1794 (1937), 198; H. Katz-Blum, 
Zikhroynes fun a Bundist (1940), 148-50; B. Wasiutynski, Ludnos¢é 
zydowska w Polsce w wiekach x1x i Xx (1930), 83; Ha-Zefirah (April 
16, 1912); Lite, 1 (1951), 181; Regesty i nadpisi, 3 (1913); Yu. Hessen, in: 
Yevreyskaya Letopis, 4 (1926), 46; Kh. Korobkov, in: Yevreyskaya Sta- 
rina, 4 (1911), 555. 


KRZEPICE, town in Kielce province, S. Poland. Jewish pres- 
ence in Krzepice is attested to as early as 1633. In 1730 a syna- 
gogue was built. The 1765 census recorded 116 Jewish poll tax 
payers in Krzepice and vicinity. A separate Jewish quarter, 
Nowokrzepice (New Krzepice), was founded in 1795 and a 
synagogue established. Between 1823 and 1862 the Russian au- 
thorities restricted Jewish emigration from the interior of the 
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country into Krzepice since the town was located on the Prus- 
sian border. The synagogue, which existed until World War 11, 
was built in pseudo-classical style with frontal columns. The 
community numbered 322 (21% of the total population) in 
1808, increasing to 876 (43%) in 1827, and 1,057 (49%) in 1857. 
In 1897 their number had grown to 1,395 (43%) and in 1921 to 
1,772 (43%). Apart from shopkeeping, the Jews made their liv- 
ing as tailors, hatters, carpenters, and locksmiths. 


[Encyclopaedia Judaica (Germany)] 


Holocaust Period 

The Germans captured Krzepice on Sept. 1, 1939, and within 
a few weeks a fine (“contribution”) of 20,000 zlotys was im- 
posed upon the Jewish community; the confiscation of Jewish 
property also began. In March 1940 the transport of Jewish 
youth to forced-labor camps began and continued at an ac- 
celerated rate throughout 1941. In June 1942 the large majority 
of the Jews were transported to *Auschwitz. Some tried to es- 
cape and found temporary refuge in the Czestochowa ghetto. 
After the deportation of June 1942, only a few families of ar- 
tisans remained in the city, and they were later transferred to 


the Sosnowiec ghetto. 
[Aharon Weiss] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: K.S. Muznerowski, Krepice w przsztosci (1914); 
M. Balinski and T. Lipinski, Starozytna Polska, 2 (1845), index; Lodz, 
Wojewodzkie Archiwum Panstwowe, Anteriozia piotrkowskiego rzgdu 
gubernskiego, nos. 2517-19; R. Mahler, Yidn in Amolikn Poyln in Likht 
fun Tsifern (1958), index; B. Wasiutynski, Ludnos¢ zydowska w Polsce... 
(1930), 30. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: “Tavnit Sefer Zikaron le-Kehilat 
Kshepitz ve-ha-Sevivah, in: Sefer Klobuck (1960), 222, 264, 266. 


KUBA, city in N.E. Azerbaijan. From the 17 century, there 
was an important community of *Mountain Jews in Kuba. 
In 1734, during the military expedition of *Nadir Shah from 
Persia, many communities in the vicinity of Kuba were de- 
stroyed and many Jews were compelled to adopt Islam. The 
rest settled in Kuba where they were under the protection 
of Gussein, the ruler of the town. Large numbers of Jews fled 
to Kuba from *Baku when a *blood libel was raised there 
in 1814. For many years the Jews in Kuba maintained sepa- 
rate communities, constituted according to their towns of 
origin. Many of the Jews were engaged in agriculture. There 
were 5,492 Jews in the town in 1837, 6,662 (43.5% of the total 
population) in 1897, and 5,200 in 1926. During the Civil War 
(1918-20) in the north Caucasus the Jewish community suf- 
fered greatly. It is probable that the greater majority of the 
8,357 Jewish inhabitants of Azerbaijan who declared Tat as 
their mother tongue in the 1959 census were living in Kuba. 
In 1970 it was estimated that about 10,000 Tat Jews lived in 
the town. Most left in the 1990s. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.J. Chorny, Sefer ha-Massaot (1884); G. Levi, 
in: Voskhod Weekly, 21:46 (1901), 21-22. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


KUBIE, LAWRENCE (1896-1973), U.S. psychiatrist and psy- 
choanalyst. Kubie graduated from Harvard in 1916 and re- 
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ceived his M.D. from Johns Hopkins University in 1921. Later 
he received a National Council research fellowship in neurol- 
ogy in London. From 1930 to 1959 he practiced psychoanaly- 
sis in New York, at the same time serving on the faculties of 
various institutions, including the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, the New York Psychoanalytic Society, Columbia 
University, the Yale School of Medicine, the Neurological In- 
stitute, and Mount Sinai Hospital in New York. At the time of 
his death he was emeritus lecturer in psychiatry at Johns Hop- 
kins University and a consultant in psychiatric research and 
training at Sheppard and Enoch Pratt Hospital in Towson. 

Kubie’s first published work was Practical and Theoreti- 
cal Aspects of Psychoanalysis (1936) and his later studies in- 
clude Neurotic Distortion of the Creative Process. In addition, 
he served for a period as editor of the Journal of Nervous and 
Mental Disorders and published a large number of papers 
dealing with the employment of hypnotic trance as a treat- 
ment and diagnostic method (with Milton H. Erickson) and 
(with $.G. Margolin) with psychotherapy aided by sedative 
drugs. In 1965, he called for a total reversal of the training of 
psychiatry, which should begin with the study of the child. 
Kubie was described by his colleagues as an orthodox Freud- 
ian analyst who constantly challenged orthodoxies, includ- 
ing his own. It was conceded, nevertheless, that his heterodox 
views, originally scorned, have now been incorporated into 
analytic theory. However, he deplored trends in psychiatry 
that distracted the psychiatrist from direct therapeutic care of 
the patient. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: O. Fenichel, The Psychoanalytic Theory of 


Neurosis (1945), 609, 633. 
[Louis Miller (2™4 ed.)] 


KUBLIN, HYMAN (1919- ), U.S. historian. Born in Boston, 
Kublin was professor of history at Brooklyn College, n.y., from 
1961, and associate dean of Graduate Studies (1966-69) at the 
City University of New York. A specialist in Far Eastern his- 
tory, notably that of modern Japan, Kublin made important 
contributions to this field. These include Meiji Rode Undo-shi 
No Hito-Koma; Takano Fusataro No Shogai to Shiso, a study 
of Fusataro Takano, the founder of the Japanese trade-union 
movement; and Asian Revolutionary: The Life of Sen Kata- 
yama (1964) on an architect of modern Japan's socialist and 
communist movements. Kublin was consultant on Asian af- 
fairs to various universities, foundations, government agen- 
cies, and cultural groups. He was actively identified with Jew- 
ish affairs as chairman of the American Student Program to 
Israel and participation in many other bodies. Kublin served 
as Encyclopaedia Judaica departmental editor for the history 
of Jews in Japan. 

Other books by Kublin include India: Regional Study 
(1973) and The Middle East (World Regional Studies) (with D. 
Peretz, 1989). In the Regional Study series he also wrote about 
Africa, Russia, China, and Japan. He edited Jews in Old China: 
Some Western Views (1971). 


[Oscar Isaiah Janowsky / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 
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KUBOVY (Kubowitzki), ARYEH LEON (1896-1966), 
Zionist leader, Israel diplomat, and writer. Born in Kurshany, 
Lithuania, Kubovy received a traditional Jewish education in 
his native town, and a secular education in Belgium, where he 
settled with his parents in his childhood. He became a promi- 
nent lawyer and leader of Belgian Jewry up to the outbreak of 
World War 11. He was a leading figure in the anti-Nazi *boy- 
cott movement in the 1930s. When Nazi Germany occupied 
Belgium in 1940, Kubovy went to the U.S. and from there di- 
rected the *World Jewish Congress rescue work for European 
Jewry, later becoming wyjc secretary-general. He submitted 
rescue plans to the allied governments and to the pope. In 
1948 he went to Israel and became its minister to Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. He served there during the difficult years of 
the early 1950s, when both countries followed the Soviet an- 
tisemitic policy, and was declared persona non grata during 
the *Slansky trial. He was Israel minister (later ambassador) 
to Argentina and minister to Chile and Paraguay in 1953-58. 
In 1959 he was elected chairman of the *Yad Vashem Remem- 
brance Authority, the leading institution in research on the 
Holocaust, and served in this capacity until his death in Jeru- 
salem. Kubovy was the author of several books, among them 
the history of the World Jewish Congress, Unity in Dispersion. 
A Festschrift in his honor Im Eshkahekh ha-Shoah; Neumim 
ve-Harzaot appeared in 1967. 

His wife MIRIAM (née Goldstein; 1898—?) was a writer. 
She was active in women’s organizations and wrote in French 
and Hebrew. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Weiss, in: Yad Vashem Bulletin, no. 19 
(1966), 3-7; A. Tartakower, ibid., 8-10; N. Eck, ibid., 11-17. 

[Alexander Tobias] 


KUBRICK, STANLEY (1928-1999), U.S. film producer and 
director. Born in the Bronx, New York, Kubrick worked as an 
apprentice photographer at Look Magazine at the age of 17. He 
made his first feature film, Fear and Desire, in 1953, and his 
first moneymaking film, The Killing, in 1956. He aroused much 
controversy with films such as Paths of Glory (1958), on the 
stupidity of war, and Spartacus (1960). In the early 1960s he 
moved to England, where he led a reclusive life, co-founded 
the Directors Guild of Great Britain, and made all his subse- 
quent films. These included the provocative film Lolita (1962); 
Dr. Strangelove (Oscar nomination for Best Picture, 1963), an 
anti-military establishment movie; the sci-fi film 2001: A Space 
Odyssey (1968), which was widely considered to be a major 
work; the disturbing and very violent A Clockwork Orange 
(Oscar nomination for Best Picture, 1971); the period piece 
Barry Lyndon (Oscar nomination for Best Picture, 1975); The 
Shining (1980); the Vietnam war film Full Metal Jacket (1987); 
and the erotic thriller Eyes Wide Shut (1999). In 1993 Kubrick 
began work on the futuristic film Artificial Intelligence: a1 but 
died before he could complete it. Steven Spielberg finished the 
film, which was released, ironically, in 2001. 

Voted the 23*¢ Greatest Director of All Time by Entertain- 
ment Weekly, Kubrick was the least prolific of the lot. However, 
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although he made only 16 films during his 48-year career, his 
impact on the film industry and on his audiences was pro- 
found. Kubrick’s films are characterized by a common theme 
of dehumanization and a demonstration of the dark side of 
human nature. All his films except his first two (Fear and De- 
sire and Killer’s Kiss, 1955) were adapted from novels. He pro- 
duced, directed, and wrote the screenplay for the majority of 
them. Among his countless awards, Kubrick won an Oscar for 
Best Visual Effects for 2001: A Space Odyssey and was nomi- 
nated for 12 other Academy Awards for writing, producing, 
and/or directing. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Kubrick, Stanley Kubrick: A Life in Pictures 
(2002); M. Herr, Kubrick (2000); P. Duncan, Stanley Kubrick (1999); 
E Raphael, Eyes Wide Open: A Memoir of Stanley Kubrick (1999); V. 
Lobrutto, Stanley Kubrick: A Biography (1997); T. Nelson, Kubrick: 
Inside a Film Artist’s Maze (1992). 

[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


KUDROW, LISA (1963-— _), U.S. actress. Born in Encino, Ca- 
lif., Kudrow graduated from Vassar College with a bachelor 
of science degree in biology. She began her acting career after 
studying improvisational comedy beginning in 1987 with a 
theater company in Los Angeles called the Groundlings. She 
got small parts on several television series before being cast as 
an absent-minded, eccentrically silly waitress named Ursula 
Buffay in the series Mad About You. This led to a starring role 
in 1995 on the television series Friends as Phoebe Buffay, Ur- 
sula's ditzy twin and bitter rival who was also a waitress and 
folk singer. Kudrow’s was one of several major characters, in- 
cluding one played by David *Schwimmer, in the most suc- 
cessful comedy series of that period. Kudrow, who won an 
Emmy award for best supporting actress in a comedy series 
in 1998, has had a number of serious film roles as well as co- 
medic ones. Among her films are Romy and Michele’ High 
School Reunion (1997), The Opposite of Sex (1998), and Ana- 
lyze This (1999). In addition, in 2005 she was co-creator, ex- 
ecutive producer, and writer of The Comeback, in which she 
portrayed Valerie Cherish, a former television star trying to 


make a comeback. 
[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


KUENEN, ABRAHAM (1828-1891), Netherlands theologian 
and biblical critic. Although Julius *Wellhausen is generally 
acclaimed as the chief exponent of the so-called literary-crit- 
ical school, earliest scientific espousal of its essential theses 
must be ascribed to Kuenen, along with Karl H. *Graf. Graf’s 
contribution is little known because of his early death. Kue- 
nen’s work went unrecognized because most of it remained 
untranslated from Dutch. The central proposition of the Kue- 
nen-Graf-Wellhausen school is that the religion of the early 
Hebrews developed along slow evolutionary lines, from pa- 
triarchal totemism to prophetic and priestly monotheism. 
This depends on the documentary hypothesis concerning the 
composition of the Hexateuch which assigns its material, in 
respective chronological order, to the Jahwistic (J), Elohistic 
(£), Deuteronomistic (D), and Priestly (p) documents. Earlier 
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in the nineteenth century, the last of these documents (com- 
bined with £) had been held to be the first chronologically; 
the revolutionary insight of Graf and Kuenen was that P was 
post-Exilic. Kuenen’s work, De Godsdienst van Israél (2 vols., 
1869-70; The Religion of Israel to the Fall of the Jewish State, 
1873), was the earliest full-length, scientific exposition of this 
thesis. Although later biblical critics made improvements and 
modifications in this scheme, its essential outlines are still 
widely accepted. Born in Haarlem, Kuenen became professor 
of New Testament, Ethics, and Old Testament Interpretation at 
Leiden. Strongly opposed to Calvinist orthodoxy and super- 
natural revelation, he was one of the influential leaders of the 
rising modernist movement, whose vigorous anti-traditional- 
ism was strongly motivated by the dominant rationalism and 
empiricism of the nineteenth century. Kuenen produced an 
impressive list of scientific articles, monographs, and reviews. 
In addition to The Religion of Israel, his major works were De 
Profeten en de Profetie onder Israél (1875; Prophets and Proph- 
ecy in Israel 1877), Volksgodsdienst en wereldgodsdienst (1882), 
and Historisch-kritisch onderzoek naar het ontstaan en de ver- 
zameling van de Boeken des Ouden Verbonds (3 vols., 1861-65; 
An Historico-Critical Inquiry into the Origin and Composition 
of the Hexateuch..., 1886). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Budde, Gesammelte Abhandlungen zur 
biblischen Wissenschaft von Dr. Abraham Kuenen (1894); S.J. de Vries, 
Bible and Theology in the Netherlands (1968); idem, in: JBL, 82 (1963), 
31-573 Toy, in: JQR, 4 (1892), 571-605; H.J. Kraus, Geschichte der his- 
torisch-kritischen Enforschung des Alten Testaments (1956), 229-35. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. DeVries, in: DBI, 2:38-39. 


[Simon J. De Vries] 


KUFA (AI-Kafa), town on the banks of the Euphrates in cen- 
tral “Iraq, founded by the Muslims in 638. Kufa was at first a 
military camp, but rapidly became an important Muslim reli- 
gious and cultural center, especially from the time of the reign 
of Caliph Ali ibn Abu Talib. From the ninth century onward a 
decline gradually set in so that only a few ruins remain. Dur- 
ing the geonic period there was a large Jewish community, 
among whose members were the teacher Solomon b. Joseph 
ha-Kohen and Misa ibn Israil (Moses b. Israel) al-Tabib (“the 
physician’) al-Kafi. This community is also mentioned in the 
letters of R. *Samuel b. Ali. Benjamin of Tudela, the 12'b-cen- 
tury traveler, found about 7,000 Jews living there. After this 
time there is no further confirmation of the presence of Jews 
in the town. According to ancient Jewish traditions, the tomb 
of King Jehoiachin was situated in Kufa. A large construction 
stood over the tomb and a synagogue alongside of it. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Ben-Jacob, Yehudei Bavel (1965), 51. ADD 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: “al-Kifa,’ in: EIS”, 5 (1986), 345-51 (includes bib- 
liography). 
[Abraham Haim] 


KUGEL, HAYYIM (1897-1966), Czechoslovakian pioneer 


of Hebrew education. Born into a *Hovevei Zion family in 
Minsk (Belorussia), Kugel was sent for his secondary edu- 
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cation to the Tel Aviv Gymnasium, Herzlia. The outbreak of 
World War 1 (1914) prevented his return to Tel Aviv; he con- 
tinued his studies in Russia and from 1920 at Prague Univer- 
sity. In Prague he founded a club called Ivriyyah which later 
became part of the Tarbut organization, and pioneered the 
teaching of living Hebrew and founding of Hebrew schools 
in Czechoslovakia. After completing his studies, he moved to 
Mukachevo where in 1924 he founded the Hebrew high school 
Ha-Gimnasyah ha-Ivrit. In 1935 Kugel was elected along with 
Angelo *Goldstein to the Czechoslovak parliament on behalf 
of the Zidovské strana (Jewish party). He served as the prin- 
cipal of the school until his emigration to Palestine in 1938. In 
the school he supported a Jewish national and Zionist spirit, 
and was therefore reviled by Orthodox Jews and the Magyars. 
He escaped with his family before the arrival of the Hungar- 
ian army, and indeed the Hungarian Secret Service began to 
look for him as soon as the city was occupied. In Palestine he 
was among the founders of the city of Holon. In 1940 he be- 
came head of the Holon town council and from 1950 to his 
death was its mayor. He was active in organizations of Jews 
from Czechoslovakia. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jews of Czechoslovakia, 1 (1968), index; Y. 

Erez (ed.), Karpatorus (Heb., 1959), 533-53 and passim; Tidhar, 4 

(1950), 1978; Y.M. Immanuel (ed.), Yadan Holon (1961), 65, 84-85. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y.A. Jelinek, Exile in the Foothills of the 

Carpathians. The Jews of Carpatho-Rus and Mukachevo, 1848-1948 
(2003), index 

[Meir Lamed / Yeshayahu Jelinek (2"¢ ed.)] 


KUGEL, JAMES L. (1945- _), U.S. scholar of biblical studies 
and comparative literature. Kugel was born in New York City. 
He earned his B.A. degree in European poetry at Yale Uni- 
versity in 1968 and his Ph.D. from the City University of New 
York Graduate Center's Comparative Literature Program in 
1977. He worked as translator, journalist, and poetry editor at 
Harper’s magazine (1973-75). Following three years as assis- 
tant professor of religious studies and comparative literature 
at Yale University, he joined the faculty at Harvard University 
(1982-2004). During his tenure, he was Harry Starr Professor 
of Classical and Modern Jewish and Hebrew Literature, pro- 
fessor of Comparative Literature, director of the Center for 
Jewish Studies, and a member of the Divinity School. He later 
became professor of Bible at Bar-Ilan University in Israel. 

Kugel’s significant contributions to biblical scholarship 
are his studies on ancient Bible interpretation and its role in 
shaping text-based religious communities. In The Idea of Bib- 
lical Poetry: Parallelism and its History (1981, 1998), he coined 
the term “omnisignificance” to describe rabbinic exegesis of 
scriptures. The volume offers a new approach to biblical po- 
etry and prose that is less dependent on the Greek model 
and more in concert with the rabbinic framework of think- 
ing. Kugel also wrote The Great Poems of the Bible: A Reader's 
Companion with New Translations (1999) and In Potiphar’s 
House: The Interpretive Life of Biblical Texts in Early Judaism 
and Christianity (1990; 1994). 
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Kugel’s most important work on the earliest interpreta- 
tions of the Torah is his The Bible As It Was: Biblical Tradi- 
tions of Late Antiquity (1997), for which he was awarded the 
prestigious Grawemeyer Award in religion in 2001. Focusing 
primarily on well-known Torah narratives, he postulates that 
four basic assumptions governed the earliest exegesis: Scrip- 
ture requires trained interpreters, the interpretation is har- 
monious in all its parts and meaningful in all its details, the 
insights gained are deeply relevant to people's lives, and the 
interpretive process is divinely inspired. A complementary 
volume, Traditions of the Bible: A Guide to the Bible as It Was 
at the Start of the Common Era (1998), provides additional in- 
terpretive material, more detailed explanation of motifs, and 
a survey of relevant scholarship for each motif. 

Kugel’s other books include The Ladder of Jacob: Biblical 
Interpretation in the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha (2004), 
The Ladder of Jacob: Ancient Interpretations of the Biblical Story 
of Jacob and His Children (2006), and several edited volumes 
that encompass studies in poetry and prophecy. His venture 
into theology and religion are reflected in The God of Old: In- 
side the Lost World of the Bible (2003), and in On Being a Jew 
(1990, 1998), a self-revealing advocacy for traditionalist Ju- 
daism, told in an engaging dialogue between a Syrian Jewish 
banker and an American graduate school student. The Idea 
of Biblical Interpretation: Essays in Honor of James L. Kugel 
(2004) honors Kugel’s influence and accomplishments to the 
branch of Bible studies suggested by the title. 


[Zev Garber (2™4 ed.)] 


KUH, ANTON (1890-1941), German journalist and essay- 
ist. Coming from a Prague Jewish family of journalists — his 
grandfather David Kuh was the founder of the Tagesboten in 
Boehmen, his father, Emil Kuh, the chief of the Neue Wiener 
Tagblatt - Kuh began his career as a journalist in 1912. From 
then on, living in Vienna, Prague, and (after 1925) Berlin, he 
wrote more than 1,000 critical and satirical articles, essays, 
and reviews on cultural and political issues for many Ger- 
man papers such as the Prager Tagblatt (1912-37), Der Friede 
(1918-19), Das Tagebuch (1922-26), Die Stunde (1923-26), Der 
Querschnitt (1924-33), Die Weltbuehne (1928-32), Die Neue 
Weltbiihne (1934-38), and, after emigrating to New York, Der 
Aufbau (1939-41). Some of his articles were collected in the 
volumes Von Goethe abwarts (1922), Der unsterbliche Oester- 
reicher (1931), and Physiognomik (1931), and more recently in 
Luftlinien (ed. R.Greuner, 1981), Zeitgeist im Literatur-Café 
(ed. U. Lehner, 1983), and Sekundentriumph und Katzenjam- 
mer (ed. T. Krischke, 1994). Kuh also made himself known 
for his controversial contribution to the debate on Judaism in 
speeches, which he made between 1918 and 1920 in Prague, 
Bruenn, and Berlin (published under the title Juden und 
Deutsche, 1921). Criticizing at the same time assimilation and 
Zionism as ultimately non-Jewish concepts, Kuh defended 
the Diaspora as offering a free, non-bourgeois, and genuinely 
Jewish mode of existence. He negated the institutions of fam- 
ily, state, and religion, using arguments from the psychoana- 
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lyst Otto Gross and the anarchist Krapotkin as well as from 
Nietzsche and Boerne, a selection of whose writings he edited 
(Boerne der Zeitgenosse, 1922). Already attacked for Juden und 
Deutsche (among others by Max *Brod, Robert *Weltsch, Ber- 
thold Viertel, and Johannes Urzidil), Kuh was involved in an- 
other debate with Karl *Kraus, whom he criticized in a speech 
in October 1925 (published under the title Der Affe Zarathus- 
tras, 1925). In 1933, Kuh returned to Vienna, and in 1938 went 
to Prague and New York, writing mostly against the Nazi ide- 
ology until his death of a heart attack. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: U. Lehner, in: J. Spalek (ed.), Deutschspra- 
chige Exilliteratur seit 1933, vol. 4 (1994), 1019-49; A. Kilcher, Juden 
und Deutsche (2003), 7-65. 

[Andreas Kilcher (24 ed.)] 


KUH, DAVID (1818-1879), Bohemian politician and journal- 
ist. Born in Prague, Kuh studied medicine and law in Vienna 
and advocated Jewish integration with the Slavs. He argued 
that the Jews should assist the Slavs in winning their rightful 
place in Europe and become the middle class in Slav society. 
Kuh went to Budapest as a journalist and supported the rev- 
olutionary forces of Louis *Kossuth in 1848. After the failure 
of the Hungarian Revolution, he was imprisoned. He was re- 
leased in 1849 and returned to Prague where he founded the 
German-language newspapers Prager Zeitschrift fuer Literatur 
and Tagesbote von Boehmen. Kuh was elected to the Bohemian 
Diet in 1862 and in complete contrast to his former beliefs, op- 
posed the Czech nationalists in their conflict with the Ger- 
mans. His influence on German-language journalism in the 
Hapsburg dominions was considerable, and he was described 
by Egon Erwin *Kisch as the “father of the Viennese press” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Shatsky, in: Freedom and Reason, essays in 
memory of Morris Raphael Cohen (1951), 420-1; AZDJ (1844), 195-7, 
207-9, 219-20; F. Mauthner, Prager Jugendjahre (19697), 180-4 and 
passim. 


KUH, EPHRAIM MOSES (1731-1790), German poet. After 
a traditional Jewish education, Kuh successfully resisted his 
father’s efforts to prepare him for the rabbinate and left his 
native Breslau in 1763 to seek his fortune in Berlin with a 
wealthy relative, Veitel Ephraim, the banker of Frederick the 
Great. Kuh’s interest in literature was stimulated by his ac- 
quaintance with Moses *Mendelssohn, Gotthold Ephraim 
*Lessing, and the Berlin rationalists. Having neglected his 
business activities and spent his money on books, Kuh spent 
the years 1768-70 traveling in Europe. He then returned to 
Breslau, where he suffered six years of mental illness. How- 
ever, he recovered sufficiently to continue writing poetry. After 
his death, about 5,000 of his unpublished poems were turned 
over to his friend and fellow-poet, Karl Wilhelm Ramler, who 
published a selection, Hinterlassene Gedichte (2 vols., 1792), 
together with a biographical sketch by Moses Hirschel. Kuh’s 
poetical works were strongly influenced by classical writ- 
ers. He is the hero of Berthold *Auerbach’s novel Dichter und 
Kaufmann (1839). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Kayserling, Der Dichter Ephraim Kuh 
(1864); H. Rhotest, E.M. Kuh (Ger., 1927). 


[Sol Liptzin] 


KUHAYL, SHUKR BEN SALIM, two false messiahs with 
this name who appeared in *Yemen in the 19" century. The 
first was active between 1859 and 1863 and the other between 
1868 and 1870. The first was born in Bayt Radam, a small place 
not far from *San/a, to where he moved and made his humble 
living by repairing leather buckets and shoes. He is depicted as 
a religious erudite, expert in the Bible, Zohar, and Kabbalah; 
an innocent and humble person, believing himself a messiah. 
For that reason he divorced his wife, increased his prayers and 
fasts, refused donations, and in 1859 went through villages and 
towns, heralding the forthcoming of salvation and redemp- 
tion and urging the Jews to repent. After two years he settled 
on Mount Tiyyal, where he was later killed by the messengers 
of the Imam. Since he had some Muslim adherents, his story 
and death were documented by contemporary Muslim chroni- 
clers in Yemen, but almost nothing was reported about him 
in Jewish sources out of Yemen. Conversely, the second Shukr 
Kuhayl was a con man who presented himself as a transfigu- 
ration of the former. He is depicted as a conspirator, arrogant 
and greedy, strongly attracted by worldly, materialistic plea- 
sures. He sent emissaries and letters throughout Yemen and 
even to *Aden, *Egypt, the Holy Land, and *India, where he 
acquired many zealous followers. He compelled his local ad- 
herents to pay him a tithe of their revenues and established a 
wide network of fundraising to finance his profligate habits. 
His fame reached far beyond the boundaries of Yemen, partic- 
ularly owing to the reports of Jacob *Saphir in the Jewish jour- 
nal Ha-Levanon published in Paris by his son in-law J. Brill. In 
1873 Saphir published his Iggeret Teiman ha-Shenit, in which 
he attacked Kuhayl, but this unintentionally contributed to en- 
hancing his name and influence. Thus, for example, the Italian 
Hebrew poetess Rachel *Morpurgo wrote a poem about the 
false messiah. But eventually he got into trouble over money 
and as a result of the complaint by the heads of the Jewish 
community of Sana to the Turkish governor he was arrested 
and sent to Izmir. After some years he returned to San‘a where 
he died in solitude in 1878. It should be noted that, although 
both religious and temporal leaders of the Jewish community 
in San’a rejected the false claims of Shukr Kuhay] the first and 
the second, the treacherous political and economic situation 
in Yemen, from which the Jews suffered more than any other 
segment of the population, brought not a few of them to sup- 
port him and to follow him. The character of the second false 
messiah is well represented in the modern novel Ha-Mashiah 
mi-Teiman by Shalom Medinah (1977). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Yaari, in Shevut Teiman (1945), 124-48 
(incl. bibl.); A. Qorah, Saarat Teiman (1954), 36-39; Y. Tobi, Yehudei 
Teiman ba-Meah ha-Yod Tet (1976), 62-68; Y. Nini, The Jews of Yemen 
1800-1914 (1991), 136-53; B. Klorman-Eraqi, The Jews of Yemen in the 
Nineteenth Century (1993), 104-58. 

[Yosef Tobi (2"4 ed.)] 
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KUHN, THOMAS S. (1922-1996), U.S. historian and phi- 
losopher of science. Born in Cincinnati, Ohio, Kuhn was ed- 
ucated at Harvard University, earning his bachelor’s degree 
in 1943, his master’s degree in physics in 1946, and his Ph.D. 
in the history of science in 1949. He remained at Harvard as 
a junior fellow, becoming an assistant professor of general 
education and the history of science in 1952. He taught at the 
University of California at Berkeley from 1956 to 1964, and 
at Princeton University from 1964 to 1979. Kuhn was named 
professor of the philosophy and history of science at the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology in 1979, becoming profes- 
sor emeritus in 1984. 

Kuhn's first book, The Copernican Revolution (1957), was 
a study of the development of the heliocentric theory of the 
solar system. His second work, The Structure of Scientific Revo- 
lutions (1962), has become one of the most influential books in 
the philosophy of science, the social sciences, and the humani- 
ties. In this work, Kuhn argued against the conventional view 
of science as a gradual acquisition of knowledge, based on 
experimental data, which develops over time. Instead, Kuhn 
maintained that scientific theory has been defined by “para- 
digms,’ or worldviews, which consist of both theories and ex- 
perimental methods. The acceptance of a paradigm by scien- 
tists influences all subsequent experimental work as scientists 
seek to refine its theories; the paradigm determines not only 
the type of experiments performed but also the interpretation 
of their results. Puzzling results are considered to result from 
flawed methodology. Eventually, however, an accumulation 
of difficult results and insoluble problems may cause a crisis 
that must be resolved by an intellectual revolution - in other 
words, by the creation of a new paradigm. Though initial re- 
views of the work were mixed, it was later considered to have 
revolutionized its field. Its influence has been considerable in 
areas beyond the history and philosophy of science, as Kuhn's 
concept of paradigm shifts was extended to political science, 
sociology, economics, and other fields. 

Kuhn received many honors during his lifetime. He was 
a Guggenheim Fellow in 1954 and a fellow of the Center for 
Advanced Studies in Behavioral Science from 1958 to 1959. 
He served as director of the project Sources for the History of 
Quantum Physics, sponsored by the American Physical Soci- 
ety and the American Philosophical Society, from 1961 to 1964. 
He was a member of the Institute for Advanced Study at Prince- 
ton from 1972 to 1979. He received the Howard T. Behrman 
Award from Princeton in 1977, the George Sarton Medal from 
the History of Science Society in 1982, and the Bernal Award 
from the Society for Social Studies of Science in 1983. 


[Dorothy Bauhoff (2"¢ ed.)] 


KUHN-LOEB, U.S. immigrant dry-goods and clothing mer- 
chants in Cincinnati, who later became prominent invest- 
ment bankers in New York. The firm Kuhn, Loeb and Co. 
was founded in 1867 by the brothers-in-law ABRAHAM KUHN 
(1819-1892) and SOLOMON LOEB (1828-1913) and included 
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four other members of the family as partners. After Kuhn re- 
turned to Germany, Loeb became joint head of the firm with 
his son-in-law Jacob H. *Schiff. Schiff’s business acumen and 
negotiating ability brought great prosperity to the bank. He 
persuaded Kuhn, Loeb and Co. to provide financial aid to Ja- 
pan but refused to lend money to the czarist government be- 
cause of its treatment of the Jews. His successors followed his 
example and supported Jewish causes, such as the American 
Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, the American Jewish 
Committee and, after World War 1, the Jewish Agency. An- 
other of Loeb’s sons-in-law, Paul M. *Warburg, entered Kuhn, 
Loeb and Co. in 1902 to join his brother Felix M. *Warburg, 
Schiff’s son-in-law, who had become a member of the firm 
five years previously and was later to become senior partner. 
Although after 1911 Kuhn, Loeb and Co. accepted partners 
from outside the family, over half a century later the senior 
partners, John M. Schiff and Frederick M. Warburg, were both 
grandsons and great-grandsons of Jacob *Schiff and of Solo- 
mon Loeb. A fifth-generation member of the firm, David T. 
Schiff, joined Kuhn, Loeb and Co. in 1967. Other members 
of the family were Dorothy *Schiff (1903-1989), newspaper 
publisher; and James P. *Warburg (1896-1969), economist 
and political analyst. Otto H. *Kahn (1867-1934), who was a 
member of the firm, became a patron of the arts. Kahn wrote 
the pamphlet The War and Business (1917). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kuhn, Loeb and Co., Investment Banking 


through Four Generations (1955). 
[Hanns G. Reissner] 


KUIBYSHEV (until 1935 and after 1991 Samara), city in the 
Russian Federation. In the czarist period, Kuibyshev was be- 
yond the *Pale of Settlement. During the second half of the 
196 century, Jews in the categories authorized to live outside 
the Pale began to settle in the town. In 1875 there were be- 
tween 25 and 30 Jewish families there. As a consequence of the 
railroad which passed through the town, the Jewish popula- 
tion increased during the last quarter of the 19** century. The 
town’s first synagogue was built in 1880, and in 1895 the exis- 
tence of the local Jewish community was officially confirmed. 
A great synagogue was erected in 1908. From 1,327 (1.5% of the 
total population) in 1897, the number of Jews increased con- 
siderably during World War 1 and later so that in 1926 they 
numbered 6,981 (4% of the total), and 7,722 (2% of the total 
population) in 1939. During World War 11, many refugees 
from the German-occupied regions arrived in Kuibyshev. The 
Soviet Government moved there when the Germans neared 
Moscow. The headquarters of the Jewish *Anti-Fascist Com- 
mittee was in the town for some time, and from 1942 to 1943, 
the organ of the committee, *Eynikeyt, was published there. 
The community was still in existence in 1970 when there was 
a rabbi, a shohet, and an estimated Jewish population of about 
25,000. Although a local paper published articles against the 
synagogue in 1961 and 1962, the synagogue was not closed 
down. 

[Yehuda Slutsky] 
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KUKIZOW, Karaite family name, originating from the name 
of the town Kukiziw (Krasny Ostrow), in Galicia. The founder 
of this dynasty was MORDECHAI BEN NISAN (d. 1709), promi- 
nent Karaite scholar, disciple of *Joseph ben Samuel ha-Mash- 
bir from *Halicz and of *Solomon ben Aaron from Troki. 
Mordechai was born and lived in Troki, but in 1688, upon the 
order of King Jan 111 Sobieski, Mordechai and some Karaite 
families were forced to settle in Kukizow, a private possession 
of the Sobieskis, where he suffered from isolation and seclu- 
sion. In Kukizow he served as hazzan of the small commu- 
nity. He and his son Nisan were murdered on their way from 
Eastern Galicia to the Crimea. 

Mordechai was the first Karaite author in Eastern Europe 
who wrote treatises on Karaite historiography and influenced 
the following generations of authors. However, his works are 
important mainly for the history of the historiographic genre 
in Karaite literature, rather than for their historical material. 
On the instructions of Charles x11 of Sweden, several Swed- 
ish scholars asked Kukizow for information on the origins of 
Karaism and the difference between them and the Rabbanites, 
in the belief that the Karaites were in some ways similar to the 
Protestants. Kukizow’s answer, contained in Levush Malkhut 
completed in 1698, (published by A. Neubauer, Aus der Peter- 
burger Bibliothek, Leipzig (1866), 30-66) discusses the antiquity 
of Karaism and gives a brief description of Karaite doctrine. 
His most important composition, Dod Mordechai, completed 
in 1699 (Hamburg, 1714, with Latin translation by J.L. Wolf; 
reprinted without translation, Vienna, 1830; Ramla 1966), was 
written as responses to questions by the Protestant professor 
Jacob Trigland of Leiden, Holland, mainly concerning the split 
between Karaites and Rabbanites. Without any critical ap- 
proach Mordechai introduces the traditional apologetical Kara- 
ite claim that the split between Rabbanism and Karaism began 
in the Second Temple period. He cited many previous Karaite 
authors as well as Rabbanite literature, including the Talmud, 
trying to prove the concept of the early appearance of Kara- 
ism and that the Karaites originated from *Judah ben Tabbai, 
and the Rabbanites — from *Simeon ben Shetah. He also wrote: 
Kelalim Yafim (Bodl. Ms Opp. Add. Qu. 117), a grammatical 
work; Maamar Mordekhai (several mss. at the St. Petersburg 
Institute of Oriental Studies of the Russian Academy), a super- 
commentary on the Sefer ha-Mivhar by the Karaite *Aaron b. 
Joseph; Derekh Yam (several mss. at the St. Petersburg Institute 
of Oriental Studies of the Russian Academy), commentary on 
the weekly portion of Noah in Sefer ha-Mivhar; Imrei Binah 
(Bodl., ms Reggio 22), treatise on Kabbalah. He also wrote li- 
turgical poems, incorporated in the Karaite siddur. 

His grandson, also named MORDECHAI BEN NISAN (the 
second). He was hakham of Kukizow’s community. He studied 
Torah with Rabbanite teachers and taught himself astronomy 
from Latin and Polish books. He wrote a book, Yad ha-Shem 
(St. Petersburg Institute of Oriental Studies of the Russian 
Academy), in 1774 on Kabbalah. 

His son DAVID BEN MORDECAI (1777-1855) was born 
in Kukizow, served as hazzan of its community and took the 
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family name Mordkovich. He moved to Evpatoria in 1822 and 
changed his name to Kukizow. In 1825 was appointed hazzan 
and later shohet in Evpatoria by Joseph ben Solomon *Luzki. 
He knew German and Polish and was involved in commu- 
nity affairs. He served as a proofreader of Karaite books in 
the printing press where he also managed publishing and 
printing works in 1835-45. In 1834 he reprinted the Adderet 
Eliyahu of Elijah *Bashyazi, adding to the section dealing with 
the new moon two treatises, Yemot Olam and Halikhot Olam. 
He also wrote Keviot Rashei Hodashim u-Tekufot ke-Minhag 
ha-Kara’im and Maamar be-Kiddush ha-Hodesh (Eupatoria, 
1840), on calendation and the calculation of the new moon. 
His main work Zemah David, completed in 1848, but pub- 
lished posthumously (St. Petersburg, 1897; Ashdod, 2004), 
contains essays on the laws concerning Sabbath, abstinence, 
determination of the new moon, etc., and poems and elegies, 
as well as annotations to biblical passages, the obligations of a 
man before God, resurrection of the dead, and so on. Still in 
Kukizow he learned rabbinic literature and was friendly with 
Nachman *Krochmal. In 1854 he left the Crimea because of 
the Crimean War and moved to Nickolaev, where his sons 
dwelled and spent the rest of his life there. He died in Nicko- 
laev of cholera. 

He had five sons, Mordechai, Joseph, Moses, Judah, and 
Nisan. His most famous son, JUDAH (1840-1917), lived in the 
Crimea and St. Petersburg. His works include two treatises on 
calendation; Binah la-Ittim (parts 1-2, Odessa, 1878-79), and 
Halikhot Olam (part 1, Odessa, 1880); an edition with Russian 
translation of the Passover Haggadah according to the Kara- 
ite rite (Odessa, 1883; St. Petersburg, 1889); and two works in 
Russian “A Short Sketch of the History of the Karaites” (St. 
Petersburg, 1900) and “Forty-Four Epitaphs from the Kara- 
ite Cemetery at Chufut-Qaleh” (ibid., 1910), where he tried to 
refute the accusations about *Firkovich’s falsifications of the 
dates on tomb inscriptions. Judah disappeared after he left his 
house in Petrograd during the events of the Bolshevik revo- 
lution in October 1917. 

David Kukozow, possibly the grandson of David ben 
Mordechai, was a member of the Haskalah. He wrote a num- 
ber of articles in the Karaite journal in Russian “Karaite Life” 
(Karaimskaja zhizn) in 1911-12 about Karaite national identity, 
the importance of the study of Russian language and secular 
sciences by Karaite youth, and the importance of moderniza- 
tion of the curriculum in Karaite school. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: MORDECAI B. NISAN: Graetz, Gesch, 10 
(1896), 479-81; A. Neubauer, Aus der Petersburger Bibliothek (1866), 
76-78; Mann, Texts, 2 (1935), index 1570; s.v.: Mordecai b. Nisan b. 
Noah, of Kukizow. DAVID B. MORDECAI: Poznanski, in: ZHB, 13 
(1909), 111-4, 180; 14 (1910), 57-58. JUDAH: Poznariski, in: ZHB, 13 
(1909), 115, 144, 147; 14 (1910), 59; Markon, in: Bulletin de Académie 
des Sciences de Russie (1923), 161-3; idem, in: Ha-Goren, 10 (1928), 
153-60; M. Polliack (ed.), Karaite Judaism: A Guide to Its History and 
Literary Sources, (2003), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Fahn, 
Sefer ha-Kraim (1929), 36-8, 81, 85-88; B. Elyashevich, Materialy k 
serii narody i kultury x1Vv, 2 (1993), 109-10, 112-14. 

[Isaak Dov Ber Markon / Golda Akhiezer (24 ed.)] 
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KULISHER 


KULBAK, MOYSHE (1896-1940), Yiddish poet, novelist, 
and dramatist. Kulbak was born in Smorgon near Vilna. He 
wrote first in Hebrew but soon changed to Yiddish and pub- 
lished his first book of poems Shirim (“Poems,’ 1920) while 
teaching in Vilna’s Yiddish schools. His early poetry was under 
the influence of Neo-Romanticism and Symbolism. He spent 
the years 1920-23 in Berlin, where he was exposed to the lat- 
est literary trends, especially Expressionism, the influences 
of which were apparent in his poetry, in the messianic drama 
Yakov Frank (1923), and in the grotesque short novel Meshiekh 
ben Efroyim (1924). In 1923 he returned to Vilna, taught mod- 
ern Yiddish literature at the famous “Real-Gimnazye” and at 
the Yiddish Teachers’ Seminary, and published the long poem 
“Vilna” (1926) and the apocalyptic novel Montog (“Monday,’ 
1926), among other works. A collection of his works in three 
volumes appeared in 1929 in Vilna. Kulbak was interested in 
theater and with his students performed Yiddish plays. In 
1928, disappointed with the literary atmosphere in Poland, 
he cast his lot with the Minsk Group of Soviet Yiddish writ- 
ers. As a modernist, decadent, and pessimistic writer, it was 
hard for Kulbak to conform to the dictates of socialist-real- 
ism and Soviet utopianism. His major work from this period 
is Zelmenyaner (1931; Heb. 1940), a novel that narrates with 
lively colors and black humor the story of a Soviet-era Jew- 
ish family in Minsk. In his comic epic, Disner Tshayld Har- 
old (1933; modeled after Lord Byron's work), his satiric barbs 
were directed against the decadent German bourgeoisie. In 
1937, while he was at the height of his popularity and his last 
play, Boytre (1936), was being performed in Moscow, the se- 
cret police arrested him, forbidding further performances of 
his plays and all mention of his books. He was imprisoned as 
a slave laborer until his death in 1940. He was posthumously 
rehabilitated in 1956. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 3 (1960), 600-6; LNYL, 8 
(1981), 164-7; M. Ravitch, Mayn Leksikon (1945), 227-9. I. Howe and 
E. Greenberg, A Treasury of Yiddish Stories (1953), 342-50. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: Ch. Shmeruk et al. (eds.), A Shpigl oyf a Shteyn (1964), 
515-66; Sh. Rozhanski (ed.), Oysgeklibene Shriftn (1976); I Howe et 
al. (eds.), The Penguin Book of Modern Yiddish Verse (1987), 379-411; 
A. Novershtern, in: Di Goldene Keyt, 126 (1989), 181-203; 127 (1989), 
151-170; A. Novershtern, in: Kesem ha-Dimdumim (2003), 225-52. 


[Sol Liptzin / Itay B Zutra (274 ed)] 


KULISHER, family of scholars and communal workers in 
Russia. Its founder, MOSES KULISHER, went to Russian Vol- 
hynia from Galicia at the beginning of the 19 century. An 
adherent of *Haskalah, he engaged in agriculture. 

His son REUBEN (1828-1896) was a physician and com- 
munal worker. After completing his studies at the Medico-Sur- 
gical Academy of St. Petersburg in 1856, he became an army 
physician and was sent by the government to Western Europe 
to specialize in the fields of military hygiene and sanitation, on 
which he later wrote studies and articles. Reuben was a friend 
and disciple of I.B. *Levinsohn. He also wrote scientific articles 
in Hebrew (“Al ha-Kohot ha-Poalim ba-Beriah” (after Helm- 
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holtz), in Ha-Zefirah, 1862, and “Mah Hi ha-Zaraat” in Gan 
Perahim, 1891). His memoirs, Itogi (1896), originally published 
in the Russian Jewish periodical Voskhod from 1891 to 1894, 
contain important material on the history of the education of 
the Jews in Russia; the author describes “the hopes and expec- 
tations of Russian Jewry over the last 50 years, 1838-88.” 

Moses’ grandson MICHAEL (1847-1919), a historian, eth- 
nographer, and communal worker, studied at the rabbinical 
seminary of Zhitomir and at the law faculty of the Univer- 
sity of St. Petersburg. From 1869 to 1871 he was on the edito- 
rial board of the Russian Jewish newspaper Den. Proceeding 
to study scientific subjects in Western Europe, he published 
numerous articles in Russian and German periodicals, as well 
as several books, including Das Leben Jesu — Eine Sage (1876), 
in which he was one of the first to claim that the stories of 
the New Testament were only legends. He also attacked the 
blood libel. Michael Kulisher was a committee member of 
the *Society for the Promotion of Culture among the Jews of 
Russia and the *Jewish Colonization Association (ICA) as well 
as one of the founders of the *Jewish Society for History and 
Ethnography, in whose quarterly he published several articles. 
His basic contention in these studies on the Jews in Poland and 
Russia is that the fate of the Jews in the Diaspora depends on 
the economic situation of the various host countries. Michael 
Kulisher was among the founders of the “Jewish Democratic 
Group,’ established in 1906 under the leadership of M. *Vi- 
naver, which considered that the future of the Jews was bound 
up with the establishment of a liberal regime in Russia. 

JOSEPH (1878-1934), son of Michael, was a noted eco- 
nomic historian, author of important studies in Russian and 
German on the economy of Russia and Western Europe. In 
the field of Jewish history, he wrote on the economic situ- 
ation of the Jews during the Middle Ages (in Voskhod, 21:9 
(1901), 30-50; no. 10 (1901), 120-142) and on the Jews in Prus- 
sian silk production in the 18 century (in Yevreyskaya Sta- 
rina, 11 (1924), 129-61). Another of Michael’s sons, EUGENE 
(1881-1956), jurist and legal historian, moved to Germany af- 
ter the Communist Revolution and lectured on Russian law 
at the University of Berlin. He later moved to France and then 
to the United States. His works include Europe on the Move: 
War and Population Changes 1917-1947 (1948). A third son, 
ALEXANDER (1890-1942), jurist and sociologist, settled in 
Paris after the 1917 Revolution. There he became one of the 
leading contributors to the newspaper of the liberal Russian 
emigrants, Posledniya Novosti. He lost his life in the Holo- 
caust in France. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ahiasaf, 5 (1897), 315-6; S. Ginzburg, Amo- 


like Peterburg (1944), 139-51. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


KULKA, ERICH (originally Sch6n; 1922-1995), Czech au- 
thor, publicist, and historian. Born in Vsetin, Moravia, Kulka 
spent 1939-1945 in concentration camps; from 1942 he was 
in Auschwitz. He escaped in January 1945 with his son Otto. 
In 1968 he immigrated to Israel, where he worked at the In- 
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stitute of Contemporary History at the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem. In his writing, Kulka drew on events from World 
War 11 and the Holocaust. He published many articles, stud- 
ies, and books on these themes in Czechoslovakia, Israel, and 
many other countries. 

His works include Tovadrna na smrt (1946, “The Death 
Factory”) with Otto Kraus; Noc a mlha (“Night and Mist,’ 1958) 
with Otto Kraus; Frankfurtsky proces (“The Frankfurt Trial,” 
1964); Uték z tabora smrti (“Escape from a Death Camp,’ 1966); 
Soudcové, Zalobci a obhdjci (“Judges, Prosecutors, Defenders,” 
1966); Zidé ve Svobodové armddé (“Jews in the Czechoslovak 
Svoboda Army,” 1979, 1990); Zidé v ceskoslovenském vojsku na 
Zapadé (“Jews in the Czechoslovak Western Army,’ 1992). 

Of his three sons, Otto Dov Kulka is an Israeli historian; 
Dan Kulka is an Israeli sculptor; Tomas Kulka is an Israeli- 
Czech philosopher and esthetician living in Prague. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Slovnik ceskych spisovatelu (1982). 

[Milos Pojar (2"4 ed.)] 


KULTUR-LIGE (“Culture League”), a Yiddish organization, 
created in Kiev in January 1918, when the Ukraine enjoyed its 
short-lived independence, with national-personal autonomy 
declared for the country’s Russian, Jewish, and Polish popu- 
lation. The league was conceived as a supraparty body whose 
aim was to construct and promote a new Jewish culture, based 
on Yiddish and secular democratic values. Among its founders 
were the Kiev Yiddish activists Dovid *Bergelson, Yekhezkel 
*Dobrushin, Moshe *Litvakov, and Nakhman *Mayzel. The 
league epitomized the idea of Jewish national-cum-cultural 
survival as an extraterritorial, autonomous Yiddish-speaking 
nation. The league was headed by its Central Committee and 
realized its trend-setting projects through the following sec- 
tions: educational, publishing, library, musical, theatrical, lit- 
erary, artistic, archival, and statistical. Thanks to scores of its 
local branches, it monopolized virtually all Yiddish cultural 
activities in the Ukraine and continued opening its chapters in 
other countries. In December 1920, the league’s Central Com- 
mittee was liquidated by a decree of the Kiev Province Revo- 
lutionary Committee. In its place there was appointed an Ex- 
ecutive Committee dominated by communists. In the Soviet 
environment, the league’s numerous successful programs were 
gradually reduced to activities of a publishing house, which 
existed until 1931. In December 1921 an attempt was made to 
reregister the league as an organization with headquarters 
in Moscow and “chief committees” in Kiev and Minsk. The 
(aborted) application was signed by Litvakov, Maria *Frum- 
kin (alias Esther), Mikhl Levitan, Aleksei Granovskii, and Jo- 
sef Bregman. Outside the Soviet Union, culture leagues were 
opened in such towns as Warsaw, Vilna, Bialystok, Grodno, 
Paris, Amsterdam, and Berlin, some of which survived as sig- 
nificant Yiddish cultural and educational institutions until the 
beginning of World War 11. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Kazovsky, The Artists of the Kultur-Lige 
(2003); G. Estraikh, In Harness (2005), index. 
[Gennady Estraikh (274 ed.)] 
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KULTUSVEREIN (Ger. “religious union”), an organizational 
form of Jewish communal life in the Hapsburg *monarchy be- 
tween 1848 and 1890. The founding of new Jewish communi- 
ties had been forbidden from 1779, but after 1848, when Jews 
were allowed to settle in localities previously prohibited to 
them, they organized their communal life into associations of 
this kind, although continuing to be members of their com- 
munities of origin and bound to pay taxes to them. In 1869 
there were 69 such societies in Bohemia and six in Moravia. 
In time some of these congregations were acknowledged as 
communities (Kultusgemeinde) by the authorities, although 
old communities, losing their members and their dues, went to 
any lengths to prevent this (e.g., the *Udlice community tried 
to prevent recognition of the *Chomutov congregation and 
the *Kromeriz community tried to take legal action to force its 
members who had settled in *Brno to continue paying taxes). 
The problem was solved by the law of March 21, 1890 which set 
up a new organizational status for Jewish communities. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Ritter d’Elvert, Zur Geschichte der Juden 


in Maehren... (1895), 200-7. 
[Meir Lamed] 


KUN, BELA (1886-1938), communist who was dictator of 
Hungary for a short period in 1919. Born in Szilagycseh, Kun 
joined the Social Democratic Party when only 16 and be- 
came secretary of the Workers’ Sick Fund in Klausenburg. He 
fought in the Austro-Hungarian army during World War 1 and 
was captured by the Russians. He spread revolutionary ideas 
among his fellow prisoners in Tomsk and in February 1918 
became a member of the Tomsk committee of the Bolshevik 
Party. He was released following the armistice in November 
1918. Kun returned to Hungary shortly after the outbreak of 
the Hungarian revolution. He founded the Communist news- 
paper Vérds Ujsag (Red Newspaper) and attempted to over- 
throw the moderate government in Hungary and replace it by 
an extreme revolutionary regime as in Russia. Arrested and 
imprisoned for incitement to violence in February 1919, Kun 
was released a month later when the government fell and he 
was made a member of a new cabinet of Socialists and Bol- 
sheviks. Within a short period the moderate elements were 
removed from the government, Hungary was proclaimed a 
Soviet republic, and Kun became commissar for foreign af- 
fairs and dictator. 

Kun was inspired by fanaticism and tremendous energy. 
His extremism led to growing discontent among the landed 
classes while he failed to receive the promised Russian aid 
from Lenin, with whom he was in regular contact. In August 
1919, after the failure of the counteroffensive against the Roma- 
nian army invading Hungary, Kun fled to Vienna and then to 
Moscow. He was made political commissar of the Red Army 
of the South, and after 1920 promoted communism in Ger- 
many and Hungary through the Communist International of 
which he was a member of the executive. In the 1930s *Sta- 
lin turned against the supporters of international revolution 
as advocated by *Trotsky. Kun was discredited and disgraced 
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and was executed on August 29, 1938. The Soviet Communist 
Party announced that he was tried during the Stalinist purges 
on charges of being “a Trotskyite conspirator, plotting to un- 
dermine the Communist International,” and executed several 
hours after being sentenced to death. He was rehabilitated in 
1955. Kun was completely alienated from Judaism. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: RL. Tékés, Béla Kun and the Hungarian So- 
viet Republic (1967), incl. bibl. 


KUNFI (Kohn), ZSIGMOND (1879-1929), Hungarian so- 
cialist. Born in Nagykanizsa, Kunfi joined the radical Soci- 
ological Society and wrote for its political organ Twentieth 
Century. His anti-religious views led him to leave his post 
as secondary school teacher and join the Social Democratic 
Party, becoming editor of its newspaper Népszava. 

When the revolution of 1918 overthrew the Hungarian 
regime, Kunfi was made minister of social welfare and later 
minister of education. He was commissar of education dur- 
ing the Communist dictatorship of Béla *Kun but resigned 
soon afterward in protest against Kun’s extremist policies. In 
August 1919, when the counterrevolutionaries seized power 
in Hungary, he immigrated to Austria. He became editor of 
the socialist Arbeiter Zeitung and also of Vilagossag, an emi- 
grant socialist paper in Hungarian. He taught at the People’s 
University of Vienna, where he preached against the danger 
of Communism and even criticized his own role in the Hun- 
garian revolution. 

Kunfi was a brilliant essayist, a convincing orator, and a 
sociologist of distinction. He translated the works of Marx, 
Kautsky, *Lassalle, Anatole France, and *Zola into Hungar- 
ian and, although he officially left the Jewish community, he 
wrote a penetrating study of the Jewish problem in Hungary. 
He committed suicide in 1929. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: UJE, 6 (1942), 488; Magyar Irodalmi Lexikon, 
1 (1963), 721; E. Fischer, Erinnerungen und Reflexionen (1969), in- 


dex. 
[Baruch Yaron] 


KUNIN, MADELEINE MAY (1933-_), U.S. politician, gov- 
ernor of Vermont. Kunin was born in Zurich, Switzerland. 
Her mother was Swiss and her father, who died when Kunin 
was three, was born in Germany. Amid the rising threat of 
Nazism and fear of a German invasion, Kunin’s mother was 
able to obtain United States visas for her children and her- 
self and the family arrived in New York City in June 1940. 
Kunin graduated from the University of Massachusetts in 
1956 with a B.A. in history and went on to receive an M.S. 
from the Columbia University School of Journalism. In the 
1950s Kunin worked as a journalist in Burlington, Vermont, 
and as a tour guide at the United States Pavilion at the Brus- 
sels World Fair. During the 1960s, Kunin was a homemaker 
with an active volunteer life in the fields of health, child wel- 
fare, and Democratic Party politics. Inspired by the women’s 
movement, Kunin sought public office and was elected to the 
Vermont House of Representatives in 1972. During a second 
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House term, Kunin became minority whip, the first woman 
elected to a legislative leadership position in Vermont. Kunin 
was elected lieutenant governor in 1978 and became the leader 
of Vermont’s Democrats in 1980; she became Vermont's first 
female governor in 1984. As governor, Kunin promoted en- 
vironmental programs, the establishment of a family court, 
and land-use planning legislation. She strongly supported 
women's reproductive rights and encouraged young women 
to enter politics. Kunin always stressed her status as an immi- 
grant and a Jew. In her autobiography, Living a Political Life, 
she wrote, “On some level that I do not yet fully understand, I 
believe I transformed my sense of the Holocaust into personal 
political activism. This was the source of my political courage. 
I could do what the victims could not: oppose evil whenever 
I recognized it. The United States of America would protect 
me. I lived in a time and place when it was safe for a Jew to be 
a political person, to speak, to oppose, to stand up.” In 1993, 
Kunin, who had declined to run for a fourth term as gover- 
nor, was appointed deputy secretary of education in the first 
Clinton term. She became United States ambassador to Swit- 
zerland, the country of her birth, in 1996. Kunin returned to 
Vermont in 2000; in 2003 she was named distinguished visit- 
ing professor at the University of Vermont. Her books include 
The Big Green Book: A Four Season Guide to Vermont (1976) 
and Living a Political Life (1994). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Current Biography Yearbook (1987); Who's 
Who of American Women (2003); Working Woman (July 1986). 


[Libby White (2°4 ed.)] 


KUNITZ, STANLEY JASSPON (1905- ), U.S. poet and 
editor. Born in Worcester, Massachusetts, of Russian par- 
ents Kunitz applied himself to mastering the English lan- 
guage while still a child, and the acquisition of new words be- 
came his hobby. Educated at Harvard, he taught poetry at the 
New School for Social Research and at Brandeis and Co- 
lumbia universities. His first verse collection, Intellectual 
Things (1930) was well received, as was his second, Passport 
to the War (1944). His Selected Poems 1928-1958 (1958), re- 
ceived the Pulitzer Prize and other awards. Kunitz’s The Po- 
ems of Stanley Kunitz 1928-1978 was published in Boston 
(1979) and was awarded the Leonore Marshall Poetry Prize 
in 1980. 

Of special note are his A Kind of Order, A Kind of Folly: 
Essays and Conversations (1975); Collected Poems (2000), and 
The Wild Braid: A Poet Reflects on a Century within the Gar- 
den (2005). With Howard Haycraft, Kunitz also gained distinc- 
tion as the editor of reference works on literature, for some of 
which he used the pen name “Dilly Tante.”” Works of this kind 
include: Authors Today and Yesterday (1933); American Authors 
1600-1900 (1938); and Twentieth Century Authors (1942; First 
Supplement, 1955). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Henault, Stanley Kunitz (1980); G. 
Orr, Stanley Kunitz: An Introduction to his poetry (1985). 


[Milton Henry Hindus / Lewis Fried (2"4 ed.)] 
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KUNSTADT, ISAAC (Ignaz) BEN ELIEZER LIPMAN 
(1838-1909), Hungarian rabbi. Kunstadt was born in Press- 
burg and studied under Abraham Samuel Benjamin *Sofer 
(Schreiber), and afterward proceeded to Vienna. He was rabbi 
of Nagyabony (Hungary) from 1862 to 1882, and of the “sta- 
tus quo” community (i.e., the moderates who stood between 
the Orthodox and the Neolog communities) of Nagyvarad 
(Grosswardein) from 1882 to 1884. In the latter year he was 
appointed chief rabbi of Radautz (Radauti, in Bukovina). He 
possessed a good knowledge of German and was a fluent 
preacher in that language, but his ignorance of Hungarian, 
which was then rapidly becoming the vernacular of Hungar- 
ian Jewry, was a stumbling block. He is the author of Luah Erez 
(2 pts., 1885-87), consisting of talmudic novellae and scrip- 
tural interpretations; Luah Erez he-Hadash, a second edition 
with additions, was published in Vienna in 1915. Many of the 
sermons he preached on special occasions were published as 
separate pamphlets. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Kunstadt, in: I. Kunstadt, Luah Erez he- 
Hadash (1915), introd.; C.D. Lippe, Bibliographishes Lexicon, 1 (1899), 
216f.; S. Sofer (Schreiber), Iggerot Soferim, pt. 4 (1928), 94f.; P. Ujvari, 
Magyar Zsid6é Lexikon (1929), 518; P. Vajda, A zsiddk térténete Abo- 
nyban (1896), 96f., 148. 

[Nathaniel Katzburg] 


KUNSTLER, WILLIAM (1919-1995), U.S. lawyer. Kunstler 
was born in New York. He majored in French at Yale Univer- 
sity, where he was elected to Phi Beta Kappa, and graduated in 
1941. He served with the Army Signal Corps in the Pacific in 
World War 11, rising to the rank of major and earning a Bronze 
Star. After the war, he attended Columbia Law School, gradu- 
ating in 1949. In the mid-1950s, Kunstler represented a State 
Department employee whose passport had been confiscated 
when he traveled to China as a freelance reporter. By the early 
1960s he was doing work with the American Civil Liberties 
Union and representing the Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. 
and his allies in the civil rights cause, and his course was set: 
he became one of the best-known lawyers in the United States, 
championing left-of-center clients and unpopular causes. 
He not only made a career but also a life out of representing 
people and movements that were often despised. His clients’ 
“popularity” seemed to inspire him, and he earned praise as 
a brilliant lawyer and a skillful and courageous litigator, but 
also scorn as a showoff and publicity seeker. He represented 
Dr. King as he battled segregation in Georgia; Representative 
Adam Clayton Powell Jr., who contended that his skin color 
made him unpopular with Congressional colleagues, and 
Stokely Carmichael, who popularized the “black power” ral- 
lying cry. Among his notorious clients was a man who shot 
six people to death on a Long Island Rail Road train, and 
he had a role in the defense of suspects in the 1993 bombing 
of the World Trade Center. One of his notable victories was 
winning acquittal of El Sayyid Nosair on murder charges in 
the 1990 death of Rabbi Meir *Kahane, despite eyewitnesses 
who said they had seen the defendant slay the militant leader 
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of the Jewish Defense League. Nosair was convicted of gun 
possession and other lesser charges. Perhaps his best-known 
case involved the so-called Chicago Seven, who were tried on 
charges that they conspired to incite riots that made a tumult 
of the Democratic National Convention in 1968 in Chicago. 
His clients in the trial were people whose names were con- 
stantly linked to the turbulence of that era: Jerry Rubin, Tom 
Hayden, Rennie Davis, David Dellinger, Abbie Hoffman, John 
R. Froines, and Lee Weiner. Bobby Seale, a member of the 
militant Black Panther party, was originally included in the 
group but his case was tried separately. The infamous trial, in 
which the defendants mocked the judge, ended with the ac- 
quittal of all on conspiracy charges, although five were found 
guilty of crossing state lines with intent to riot. For his many 
sharp exchanges with the judge, Julius J. Hoffman, Kunstler 
got a contempt-of-court sentence of 4 years 13 days. But all the 
convictions in the trial, including Kunstler’s, were overturned 
on appeal. Kunstler wrote several books, including Beyond a 
Reasonable Doubt?: The Original Trial of Caryl Chessman, a 
1961 account of a convict in California executed after more 
than a decade on death row, and The Case for Courage: The 
Stories of Ten Famous American Attorneys Who Risked Their 
Careers in the Cause of Justice, published in 1962. 


[Stewart Kampel (274 ed.)] 


KUNTERES (Heb. 01¥3?), a written sheet, a notebook, or 
(later) a pamphlet. Various suggestions have been put forward 
as to the derivation of the word. L. Zunz regarded it as an ab- 
breviation, or corruption, of the Latin word commentarius. 
Although in Yalkut Shimoni Psalms 749, the reading is “He 
took a blank kunteres and handed it to the judge,” the paral- 
lel passage in Midrash Tehillim to 45:5 reads “he took a DU7,” 
and on this basis it has been suggested that it is a corruption 
of the Greek Xaptn¢ (“a card, or sheet”). Elijah Levita, on the 
other hand (Tishbi s.v.), connects it with the Latin quinterno 
or quaterno (“a notebook”). The essence of the kunteres was 
that it consisted of individual sheets bound together, in con- 
trast to the continuous scroll. Rashi (to Shab. 98b) explains the 
word atba (“a clasp”; Men. 32a; Shab. 98a) to refer to “the clasp 
which held together the pages of a kunteres,” and he himself 
refers to the “kunteres of my old teacher” (Git. 82a). It seems 
certain that these kunteresim for talmudic works originated 
in the geonic period, from the fact that those who received 
answers to the questions addressed to the geonim collected 
them in bound volumes, arranging them either in accordance 
with their contents, or in the order of the tractates, or join- 
ing together all the responsa emanating from one Gaon (see 
S. Abramson, Sinai - Sefer Yovel (1958), 404ff., and especially 
idem in Jubilee Volume in Honor of Harry Wolfson (1965), 
1-23). In this respect the kunteresim played a significant role 
in the emergence of the Hebrew book. The most common 
use of the word, however, is as the common designation used 
by the tosafists for Rashi’s commentary to the Talmud (al- 
though Rashi himself as well as his pupils refer to his Bible 
commentary by this name), probably because it was written 
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on separate sheets and bound together. In later ages, however, 
authors of rabbinic works used the word kunteres for a pam- 
phlet which was usually in the form of an appendix to the 
main work, and from this the word came to be used for any 
pamphlet or booklet. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Fuerst, in: MGwyJ, 38 (1894), 306; S. Krauss, 
Griechische und lateinische Lehnwoerter im Talmud, Midrasch und 
Targum, 2 (1899), 509f.; A. Berliner, Beitraege zur Geschichte der Ra- 


schi-Commentare (1903), index, s.v. 
[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 


KUNZ, JOSEF LAURENZ (1890-1970), international law- 
yer. Born in Vienna, Kunz lectured in international law at the 
University of Vienna from 1927-32, when he emigrated to the 
United States. From 1934, Kunz was professor at the Toledo 
college of law in Ohio. He lectured at various universities in 
Europe and America including The Hague Academy of In- 
ternational Law. Kunz wrote numerous books and articles 
on international law including Die Voelkerrechtliche Option 
(2 vols., 1925-28), Kriegsrecht und Neutralitaetsrecht (1935), 
The Mexican Expropriations (1940), and the introduction to 
Latin-American Legal Philosophy (1948). The Changing Law 
of Nations (1968) contains Kunz’s principal writings on in- 


ternational law. 
[Josef J. Lador-Lederer] 


KUPER, JACK (1932-_), graphic designer, actor, dramatist, 
filmmaker, and author. Kuper was born in Poland, and during 
World War 1, at the age of nine, he was separated from his fam- 
ily and then spent four years hiding in the Polish countryside. 
His mother and brother were murdered in the Sobibor death 
camp. In 1947, Kuper arrived in Toronto as part of the Cana- 
dian-sponsored War Orphans Project which resettled several 
thousand child Holocaust survivors in Canada. He went to 
school in Toronto, where he studied commercial art. During 
the 1950s he worked as a graphic designer and actor with cBc 
television and began to write and produce radio and television 
dramas. In 1966 Kuper published an account of his wartime 
experiences, Child of the Holocaust. Widely praised, the book 
was translated into numerous languages and remains a staple 
of Holocaust testimony. A second autobiographical volume 
published in 1994, After the Smoke Cleared, chronicles Kuper’s 
postwar life in Canada and his reunification with his father, 
who survived the war in Siberia. Kuper eventually turned his 
talents to documentary film. His most controversial documen- 
tary, Who Was Jerzy Kosinski (1996), examines the enigma of 
the author of The Painted Bird, ostensibly an autobiography, 
but a fabrication of a story very similar to that of Kuper. Ku- 
per’s other notable films include A Day in the Warsaw Ghetto: 
A Birthday Trip in Hell (1991), based on the photos of a Wehr- 
macht soldier; Shtetl (1995), documenting the paintings of folk 
artist Mayer Kirshenblatt and his memories of prewar Poland; 
Children of the Storm (2000), on the postwar Jewish orphans 
who found refuge in Canada; and ‘The Fear of Felix Nussbaum 
(2000), about an artist who was killed in Auschwitz. 

[Frank Bialystok (2° ed.)] 
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KUPER, SIMON MEYER (1906-1963), South African Su- 
preme Court judge. Kuper was appointed King’s Counsel in 
1946 and raised to the bench in 1955. He was chairman of the 
South African Jewish Board of Deputies (1944-49) and the 
South African Zionist Federation (1950-55). He gave evidence 
on behalf of South African Jewry before the Anglo-American 
Commission of Inquiry on Palestine (1946). Kuper died of a 
shot fired through the window of his house by an unknown 
assassin. 


KUPERNIK, ABRAHAM (1821-1892), Russian communal 
worker and writer. After studying at the yeshivah of Volo- 
zhin, he was attracted by the Haskalah movement and stud- 
ied languages and sciences. From 1851 he was employed as a 
clerk in J.Y. Guenzburg’s brandy-distilling monopolies and 
was appointed director of the Kiev province monopoly in 
1858. Opening a private bank in Kiev, he became one of the 
wealthiest men in the city and a leader of the Jewish com- 
munity. He also participated in the general public affairs of 
the city and was decorated by the Russian government. One 
of the founders of the *Society for the Promotion of Culture 
among the Jews of Russia (1863), he also joined the Hovevei 
Zion and was one of the contributors to *Ha-Meliz. In his 
short work, Le-Korot Benei Yisrael be-Kiev (“History of the 
Jews in Kiev,’ 1891), he reprinted extracts from the register of 
the hevra kaddisha of Kiev. 

His son LEV (1845-1905), one of the most prominent 
advocates in Russia, converted in order to marry a Chris- 
tian woman. Renowned throughout southern Russia as the 
defender of the ordinary man from the arbitrariness of the 
law, he contributed to the liberal Russian press, especially the 
Zaria of Kiev, publishing sharp contributions which included 
attacks on the antisemitic press. Lev Kupernik attained fame 
among the Jews for his defense of the accused in the blood 
libel trial of Kutais (1879) and of the members of the Jewish 
*self-defense in *Gomel (1904). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ahiasaf, 1 (1893), 292-3; Ha-Asif, 6 (1893), 
160-1; A. Ginsberg, Meshumodim in Tsarishn Rusland (1946), 264- 


78. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


KUPFERMAN, MOSHE (1926-2003), Israeli painter. Kup- 
ferman was born in Jaroslav, Poland, and received a Jew- 
ish education. On October 10, 1939, the German army en- 
tered his town. The Kupferman family was expelled together 
with the other 10,000 Jews of Jaroslav to a small village in 
the region of Krasnofimsk. His mother died in 1942 and his 
father in 1944. He and his sister returned to Poland after the 
war, but his sister died. In 1948 Kupferman immigrated to 
Israel. In the spring of 1949 he was one of the founders of 
Kibbutz Lohamei ha-Gettaot, where he lived for the rest of 
his life. 

He studied art in various frameworks — private lessons, 
art seminars, and a kibbutz class. He was in contact with other 
kibbutz artists such as Haim Atar and Shimon Avni. In 1961 
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he traveled to Europe and visited all the famous museums. 
From 1964 Kupferman worked at his studio in the kibbutz, 
referring to his painting as one of the kibbutz occupations. 
Kupferman’s art was exhibited in Europe and United States. 
In 1987, his one-man show, “Paintings, Works on Paper,’ was 
held at the Musée national d’Art moderne of the Georges 
Pompidou Center. 

Kupferman’s style was Abstract. His artistic language 
was quite Minimalist and had a repetitive character. The color 
scale went from gray to smokey purple. His lines were straight, 
precise, and dense. Much was written about these lines in an 
attempt to understand them. Some connected them to Ho- 
locaust images; others suggested that the lines expressed the 
influence of his occupation in the first years of the kibbutz as 
a form maker in the building trade. Kupferman himself did 
not confirm any of these suppositions. 

Kupferman’s method of artistic creation was by layers. 
He would start with one color, usually green, and then layer 
by layer add other colors, some of which he removed during 
the process and then, after they were mixed on his palette with 
other colors, put back on the canvas. This was his special way 
of creating his unique purple. 

Most of Kupferman’s paintings are untitled. Neverthe- 
less a few series do have titles: With Beirut-After Beirut- With 
Beirut (1982); Yitzhak Rabin in Memoriam (1996) The Rift in 
Time — Di Kriye (1999). Although Kupferman’ art was not 
symbolic, it seems that the term “time” in his art referred to 
the Holocaust. 

Kupferman’s art fascinated the Israeli art world. Some 
writers made a connection between his Abstraction and the 
abstractness of the Jewish God. 

In 2000 Kupferman received the Israel Prize. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Fischer (ed.), Moshe Kupferman: Works 
from 1962 to 2000 (2002). 

[Ronit Steinberg (24 ed.)] 


KUPISKIS (Lith. Kupiskis, Kupiskiai; Yid. Kupishok; Rus. 
Kupishki), town in N.E. Lithuania. Tombstones from the 
17" century have been found in the local Jewish cemetery. 
There were 1,350 Jews living in Kupiskis in 1847 and 2,661 
(71% of the population) in 1897. During World War 1, in May 
1915, the Jews were expelled from Kupiskis, and only part of 
the Jewish population returned there after the war. The com- 
munity numbered 1,444 (54%) in 1923, and continued to de- 
crease in the interwar period, many of the youth immigrat- 
ing to South Africa and Erez Israel. The Jewish people’s bank 
there had 369 members in 1929. As Kupiskis was one of the 
few towns in Lithuania with a considerable community of 
Hasidim, there were two officiating rabbis. The community 
had three synagogues, a yeshivah, a talmud torah, and three 
schools (Yavneh, *Tarbut, and a Yiddish school). After the 
German occupation the community was annihilated. In all, 
including Jews from the vicinity, around 3,000 were mur- 
dered. 


[Dov Levin] 
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KURANDA, IGNAZ (1812-1884), liberal politician and Jew- 
ish communal leader in Austria. Born in Prague into a fam- 
ily of second-hand book dealers, Kuranda considered himself 
of Hussite origin. He studied for a time at Aaron *Kornfeld’s 
yeshivah in Golcuv Jenikov. Moving to Vienna in 1834, he con- 
centrated on writing, and one of his plays was performed. Af- 
ter living in Stuttgart and Paris, he went to Brussels, where he 
lectured on German literature and became popular with the 
anti-French Flemish movement, which admired everything 
German. In 1841 he founded the periodical Die Grenzboten 
in Brussels. It served as an organ of the pre-1848 German 
liberal opposition which criticized Austrian internal policy 
while upholding the supremacy of Austria over Germany. An 
outcome of his Brussels stay was his book Belgien seit seiner 
Revolution (1846). In 1842 he transferred Die Grenzboten to 
Leipzig, where he was once more mainly occupied with Aus- 
trian affairs and smuggling his periodical into that country. 
Jewish writers, including Moritz *Hartmann, were among his 
collaborators, and Kuranda helped Joseph von *Wertheimer 
to publish Die Juden Oesterreichs (1842). Returning to Vienna 
at the time of the 1848 revolution, he was elected to the Ger- 
man National Assembly in Frankfurt. Kuranda became the 
focus of the Czech nationalist hatred of the Jews, whom they 
identified with the Germans. A popular song advocated send- 
ing Kuranda to Frankfurt, urging that all the useless Jews in 
Bohemia be sent after him. Nevertheless, Kuranda headed 
the unsuccessful delegation sent by the National Assembly to 
Prague to persuade Czech politicians to attend the assembly. 
On the occasion of his wedding in Kolin (Bohemia) in the 
same year, anti-Jewish rioting broke out and he had to flee 
the town. In Vienna he established the Ostdeutsche Post (dis- 
continued in 1866). After the failure of the 1848 revolution, 
he was kept under police supervision. After forcing the anti- 
semite S. *Brunner to sue him for libel in 1860, Kuranda was 
acquitted, thereby gaining popularity among East European 
Jewry. Kuranda was elected to the Diet of Lower Austria in 
1861, retaining his seat for 20 years. An ardent supporter of 
Centralism and German supremacy in Austria, he opposed 
the declaration of war against Prussia in 1866. A leader of the 
German liberal party for 23 years, he represented it on the 
Vienna city council. 

At the same time, he devoted himself to Jewish affairs. 
From 1860 he was on the board of the Vienna community, 
serving as its president from 1872. He caused a crisis in the 
community through his attempt to introduce liturgical re- 
forms, but a split was averted when a compromise was found. 
A supporter of Jewish studies, he was also vice president of the 
*Israelitische Allianz. He assisted Joseph *Bloch in his action 
against August *Rohling. Toward the end of his life, Kuranda’s 
hopes of identifying the Jews with German policy in Austria 
began to decline. In 1882 he said, “I fear that tomorrow will 
destroy what has been created today.” 

His son CAMILLO (1851-1919), a civil servant, was a 
specialist in classical Roman law, publishing several books 
in the field, but was never admitted to the deputies’ club be- 
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cause he was a Jew. He was also on the board of the Israeli- 
tische Allianz. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Wolf, Essays on Jewish History (1934), 
51-54; Z. Szajkowski, in: Jsos, 19 (1957), 37-38; J.S. Bloch, Reminis- 
cences (1923), 136-8 and passim; M. Grunwald, Vienna (1936), index; 
Y. Toury, Mehumah u-Mevukhah be-Mahpekhat 1848 (1968), index; 
H. Tietze, Juden Wiens (1935), index; G. Franz, Liberalismus, Die 
deutschliberale Bewegung in der habsburgischen Monarchie (1955), 
index; A. Kohut, in: AZDJ, 76 (1912), 273-5, 282-4, 292-4; ADB, 51 
(1906), 445-50; P.G.J. Pulzer, Rise of Political Anti-Semitism in Ger- 
many and Austria (1964), index. 

[Meir Lamed] 


KURDISTAN, region in the Middle East, divided among 
three countries: *Turkey, *Iraq, and *Iran. The majority of the 
Muslim population of Kurdistan lives in Turkey, another part 
in Iran, and the smallest part in Iraq. In contrast, the Jews of 
Kurdistan — until their great exodus in 1950-51 — lived mainly 
in the Iraqi region (146 communities), some in the Iranian re- 
gion (19 communities), and only a few in Turkey (11 commu- 
nities). There were also a few Jews in the Syrian region and 
other places (11 communities). There are no accurate statistics 
on the Jews of Kurdistan. It has been estimated that before the 
establishment of the State of Israel there were between 20,000 
and 30,000 Jews living there. Kurdish Jews also lived in the 
Diyala province of Iraq, especially in the town of *Khanaqin, 
the number of Jews varying between 1,689 in 1920; 2,252, 19325 
and 2,851, 1947. The Jews of Mosul speak Arabic and some also 
understand Turkish and Kurdish. For this reason, some schol- 
ars do not reckon them among the Kurdish Jews, even though 
they resemble them somewhat in their way of life. They form 
a separate unit known by the name Mislawim. 


In Iraq 

HISTORY. An ancient tradition relates that the Jews of Kurd- 
istan are the descendants of the Ten Tribes from the time 
of the Assyrian exile. The first to mention this was R. *Ben- 
jamin of Tudela, the 12'-century traveler who visited Kurd- 
istan in about 1170 and found more than 100 Jewish com- 
munities. In the town of *Amadiya alone, there were 25,000 
Jews who spoke the language of the Targum (Aramaic) and 
whose numbers included scholars. The traveler *Benjamin the 
Second, who visited Kurdistan in 1848, also mentioned this 
tradition and added that the Nestorian (Assyrian) tribes were 
also descendants of the Ten Tribes and that they practiced 
Jewish customs. According to his assumption, they were de- 
scendants of Dan and Naphtali. There is no doubt that Halah 
and Habor (modern Khabur), the river of Gozan (11 Kings 
17:6) — the places to which Shalmaneser, the king of Assyria, 
exiled the tribes - are in the vicinity of Kurdistan. During 
the Second Temple era the kingdom of *Adiabene was situ- 
ated in this region; its inhabitants, together with their king, 
Monobaz, and his mother Helena, converted to Judaism in 
the middle of the first century. It may be presumed that there 
are descendants of these proselytes among the Jews of Kurd- 
istan. *Onkelos translated Harei Ararat as “the mountains 
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of Kardu” (Gen. 8:4); he also translated Mamlekhot Ararat 
as “the Kingdom of the land of Kardu” (Jer. 51:27). Josephus 
mentions the “mountains of Kurdukhim” (Ant. 1:93). In the 
Talmud it is related that “one accepts proselytes from the Kar- 
dus” (Yev. 16a). 

An ancient popular tradition states that among the As- 
syrians of northern Iraq there were many families of Jewish 
origin and these were forcibly converted to Christianity more 
than 500 years ago. They still observe special Jewish customs, 
have not assimilated among the Christians, marry among 
themselves, and are afraid of revealing their origin in front of 
the Christians. Another popular tradition states that many of 
the descendants of the Ten Tribes who were exiled to this re- 
gion by the kings of Assyria converted to Christianity. In 38 
villages of Iraqi Kurdistan there were hundreds of Jews who 
claimed descent from the tribe of Benjamin and who pos- 
sessed a holy book in Kurdish. They lived in the provinces of 
Mosul, Kirkuk, and Khanaqin. Some of them emigrated to 
*Afghanistan and the Caucasus. During the middle of the sev- 
enth century - at the time of the Arab conquest — the treaty 
of conquest was signed in the town of Dabil, on the Arme- 
nian border, with the “Magians [Zoroastrians] and the Jews” 
(according to al-Baladhuri, Futih al-Bulddn (1318 A.H.), 280; 
Yaqut, Mu‘jam, s.v. Dabil). From this it is ascertained that 
there was another Jewish community in addition to that of 
Mosul and possibly that of Irbil. 

During the 12" century two messianic movements arose 
in the neighborhood of the town of Amadiya: that of Mena- 
hem b. Solomon ibn Ruhi (or Dugi) and that of David *Alroy. 
Some scholars regard these as one movement. There is no 
clear information available on the situation of the Jews dur- 
ing the 13"»-15"" centuries. From the beginning of the 16 cen- 
tury, however, information gradually becomes more available. 
The statistics provided by various travelers of different peri- 
ods indicate great fluctuations over short periods of time in 
the Jewish population of every town and village. At times, the 
Jewish population increased or decreased by several hundred 
within four or five years. The cause for this was the instability 
of their economic and security situation; consequently, they 
often migrated from the smaller villages to the larger ones 
and from there to the large towns. Every pogrom caused the 
local Jews to flee to neighboring communities — for long or 
short periods - until the danger was past. In the 20" century 
the use of motor vehicles was an important reason for the 
removal of commerce from the smaller centers to the larger 
ones. Since there were no official statistics, the travelers relied 
solely on estimates. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. The economic situation of the Jews 
was difficult; many of them lived in poverty and distress. The 
urban Jews were essentially engaged in commerce and crafts. 
Several of them owned estates with peasants and agricultural 
laborers. In eastern Kurdistan the number of merchants was 
greater than that of craftsmen. These tradesmen could be di- 
vided into wholesalers, shopkeepers, and peddlers. The crafts- 
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men were weavers, gold- and silversmiths, dyers, carpenters, 
tanners, cobblers, and unskilled workers. There were no bank- 
ers among the Jews, this occupation being in the hands of the 
feudal lords. The Jewish farmers cultivated mainly wheat, bar- 
ley, rice, sesame, lentils, and tobacco. They owned orchards, 
vineyards, flocks of sheep, and herds of cattle. There were also 
agricultural villages, all of whose inhabitants were Jews (e.g., 
Sindur). Jewish peasants were found mainly in *Ruwandiz, 
Tel-Kabar, Barazan, *Dehok, Aqrah, Shandukha, Bitanura, 
Bashkala, Koi-Sanjaq, Mirawa, Karada, and Girzengal. As a 
result of droughts, famines broke out in several places (1880, 
1888, 1889, etc.) and their inhabitants were compelled to mi- 
grate to other places. Many fled to Baghdad, where they found 
employment in various occupations. The Jews of Kurdistan are 
known for their strength and sturdiness. 


INSTABILITY OF LIVING CONDITIONS. The lives of the Jews 
of Kurdistan were subject to anarchy. Political and economic 
factors determined their places of residence and their migra- 
tions from one place to another. They were scattered in many 
villages and lived among various Muslim and Christian sects. 
Robbery and murder were common occurrences. Because of 
their isolation from the outside world, no concern was shown 
for them; their persons and belongings were enslaved to feudal 
rulers. In order to safeguard their lives, they were compelled to 
seek the protection of the powerful Agha, to whom they paid 
a special tax. He was a kind of tribal chief who traveled about 
accompanied by groups of armed servants. The Jews subordi- 
nated themselves to him and fulfilled his orders. Some of the 
Aghas sold Jews or gave them away as presents; this servitude 
continued until the beginning of the 20" century. In 1912, 12 
Jews were murdered in Kurdistan. For them this was the sign 
to liquidate their affairs and sell their fields and houses at a 
low price in order to emigrate to Palestine. The anti-Zionist 
propaganda which began in Iraq in 1925 adversely affected the 
position of the Jews of Kurdistan. The persecutions gained in 
intensity from day to day and reached their height at the time 
of the revolt of Rashid ‘Ali (1941). With establishment of the 
State of Israel, most of them traveled to Baghdad and from 
there flew to Israel in the “Operation Ezra and Nehemiah? In 
1970 a small number of Kurdish Jews remained in the regions 
of Iran, Turkey, and Syria. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE COMMUNITIES AND THEIR 
SPIRITUAL FOUNDATION. Prior to the 19" century the large 
communities were headed by nesi’im who imposed their au- 
thority on the public and collected special taxes. The nasi was 
also called shoter (“officer of the law”) or sar (“minister”). The 
hakhamim were also subordinated to them. This position 
was abolished during the 19" century. From the beginning 
of the 16" century, there were several rabbis of the Adoni (or 
*Barazani), Mizrahi, Duga, and Hariri families. Some of them 
practiced practical Kabbalah and various legends were woven 
around them. About 30 Kurdish paytanim are known from 
among the inhabitants of Barazan, Mosul, Amadiya, Harir, 
Nasibin, *Zakho, and other places. They wrote religious and 
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secular poems in Hebrew and in Aramaic; 54 of them were 
published by Abraham Ben-Jacob in his book Kehillot Yehu- 
dei Kurdistan (1961). The most important of these poets were 
R. Samuel b. Nethanel ha-Levi *Barazani, who was also a rosh 
yeshivah in Mosul during the 17‘* century, and his daughter 
Asenath; R. Phineas b. R. Isaac Hariri and his son R. Hayyim; 
R. Simeon b. Jonah Mizrahi; R. Gershon b. Rahamim; R. 
Simeon b. Benjamin Abidani; R. Moses b. Isaac Bajulnaya; R. 
Samuel b. Simeon ‘Ajamiya; R. Baruch b. Samuel Mizrahi, the 
author of Shirei Zimrah; and others. 

Each community was headed by the hakham, who was 
also a hazzan, mohel, shohet, and bodek (“examiner of slaugh- 
tered animals”), treasurer, teacher, scribe, and writer of amu- 
lets. The smaller communities were subordinated to the larger 
ones; in all religious and legal matters they turned to the rabbis 
of Baghdad. Religious and spiritual life was centered around 
the synagogue and the talmud torah. In the large communities 
there were several synagogues, some of which were very old. 
One was built in 1210 (in Mosul) and a second in 1228 (in Ama- 
diya). The Alliance Israélite Universelle opened schools only in 
the towns of Mosul (1900 and 1906) and Kirkuk (in 1912). 


KURDISH LANGUAGE. The Jews of Kurdistan spoke an Ara- 
maic with insertions of Turkish, Persian, Kurdish, Arabic, and 
Hebrew words. They called it the “language of the Targum” or 
Lishna Yehudiyya (“language of the Jews”), as well as Lashon 
ha-Galut. The Arabs called it jabali, i.e., “of the mountains,” 
because it was essentially spoken by the inhabitants of the 
mountains. They called themselves Anshei Targum (“People 
of [the language of] the Targum”). A.J. Maclean found four 
dialects in the language; J.J. *Rivlin found only three dialects. 
The Nestorian Christians who live in this region also speak 
Aramaic, which they refer to as “Syrian.” This language is also 
spoken by the Sabeans, who live along the banks of the Lower 
Euphrates, around the town of Nasiriyya, and along the banks 
of the Lower Tigris in the region of Amadiya. In about 1930 
it was estimated that 9,837 persons spoke *Aramaic in Iraqi 
Kurdistan; they were to be found in the following provinces 
(qada’): Zakho (1,471), Amadiya (1,821), Zibar (100), Ruwan- 
diz (250), Dehok (843), ‘Aqrah (1,000), Irbil (250), Matuk 
(1,900), Koi-Sanjaq (302), Sulaimaniya (900), Halabja (400), 
and in others (500). In addition to the above, Aramaic was 
also spoken in Persian and Turkish Kurdistan and in Israel. 
It is estimated that between 15,000 and 20,000 people speak 
Aramaic. 


ALIYYOT TO PALESTINE. Dozens of emissaries from Pal- 
estine visited Kurdistan; they noted the Jews’ sympathy for 
and contributions to the Holy Land. The aliyah to Palestine 
already began during the 16 century. The first immigrants 
lived in Safed. Between 1920 and 1926, 1,900 Kurdish Jews 
emigrated to Palestine. In 1935, 2,500 Jews emigrated. With 
the establishment of the State of Israel almost all the Jews of 
Iraqi Kurdistan (see *Iraq, Kurdish Jews), and many from 
other places, emigrated there. In Israel they formed com- 
mittees, according to the provinces and towns where they 
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had lived in Kurdistan, and are scattered in many towns and 
settlements, with a large proportion living in and around 
Jerusalem. 

[Abraham Ben-Yaacob] 
Tn Iran 
The Jewish Kurds of Iran have traditionally been living in Iran 
since 722 B.c., when according to 11 Kings (17:6; 18: 9-12) they 
were deported from Samaria and brought to the cities of the 
Medes, which roughly correspond to the present provinces of 
*Azerbaijan, Kurdistan, and the western part of *Gilan. Jew- 
ish Kurds are mentioned by Benjamin of Tudela. The Jewish 
Kurds of Iran speak their own language, which linguistically 
is classified as a Neo-Judeo-Aramaic language. They have pro- 
duced their own literature in this language. It is close to the 
present language of the Assyrians (Ashuri). If their language 
is an indication of their ethnic identity, one may say they do 
not live only in the province of Kurdistan but also in the cit- 
ies and villages of Azerbaijan and territories adjacent to Gilan, 
*Hamadan, *Kermanshah, and their vicinity. As such, it is safe 
to say that in the 20" century they lived in more than 45 towns 
and villages in north and northwest Iran. 

There are no coherent historical records of their past 
except some scattered information gathered from Jewish 
and non-Jewish travelogues. Rabbi David d’Beth Hillel vis- 
ited the following settlements of the Iranian Jewish Kurds 
around 1827/28: Baneh, where ten Jewish families lived to- 
gether with 1,000 Muslim families; they were poor and pos- 
sessed one synagogue. Fifteen Jewish families lived in Saqqez 
which had 1,000 Muslim families. They had one synagogue 
and some of them were wealthy. Savoj-Bulagh (today called 
Mahabad) was a large city, having 25 Jewish families and a fine 
synagogue. They were generally rich and lived among 15,000 
Muslim families. R. David mentions a village where 10 Jewish 
families lived but he does not give its name (most probably 
the village was Tazeh-Qal*eh). In Urmiah (name changed to 
Rezaiyeh) 200 Jewish families lived among 60,000 Muslims 
who, according to the traveler, were “wicked” and spoke Per- 
sian, Turkish, and Kurdish. Jews had three synagogues and 
most of them lived comfortably. The rabbi of the Jewish com- 
munity was a rich man. The Christians there were more mis- 
treated than the Jews. The “beautiful city” of Salmas (changed 
to Shahpur) had 100 Jewish and 400 Christian families and 
10,000 Muslim inhabitants. Most of the Jews were rich. They 
had one fine synagogue. In the city of Bash-Qal'eh there lived 
20 Jewish, 100 Christian, and 2,000 Muslim families. Most 
of the Jews were rich and they had one small synagogue. In 
the small town of Miyandoab there were 15 Jewish families 
among 4,000 Muslims. The town had no Christians. In 1801 
a violent pogrom befell the Jews of the city as a result of a 
blood libel. The town of Garus had 25 Jewish families living 
among 3,000 Muslim families. Some of the Jews were rich. 
There were no Christians in the town. In the big city of Seneh 
(name changed to Sanandaj) there were 300 Jewish families 
among 50,000 Muslim families. They had two synagogues and 
some were rich merchants. In the small town of Qoslan five 
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Jewish families lived among 1,000 Muslims. No Christians 
lived there. 

There is no doubt that there were several dozen towns 
and villages where Jewish Kurds lived. Reports about some of 
them came before their immigration to the State of Israel. In 
addition to what has been mentioned above, we hear of towns 
and villages such as Bijar, Bukan, Gahvareh, Marivan, Naqdeh, 
Oshnoviyeh, Qorveh, Sardasht, Shahin-Dez, Soldoz, Takab, 
and others. In 1948, the Jewish Agency in Teheran estimated 
the total number of Jewish Kurds in Iran, Iraq, and Turkey at 
about 50,000, of which about 15,000 lived in Iran. It is possi- 
ble that the real figures were higher. Almost all of them were 
preparing themselves for aliyah to the Jewish State. In general, 
relative to other Jewish communities across Iran, Jewish Kurds 
had correct relations with the Muslims, particularly with the 
Sunnis. The Israel-Arab conflict aggravated their fragile rela- 
tions, however. By the end of the 20" century a small num- 
ber of Jews were reported to have been living in large cities of 
Kurdistan such as Sanandaj and Mahabad. In Israel, the Jew- 
ish Kurds of Iran separated themselves from those of other 
countries. They have their separate organizations and even 
plan their feast on the last day of Passover on different days 
and under different names: Seyranah for the Kurds of Iran and 
Sahranah for other Jewish Kurds. Their common periodical 
in Israel is called Hithadshut. 

[Amnon Netzer (2™ ed.)] 
Musical Tradition 
The style of Jewish music in Kurdistan is conditioned by the 
multinational and multilingual character of the country which 
in its long history scarcely ever aimed at a cultural centraliza- 
tion and thus helped to preserve the musical dialects of the 
Iraqi, Iranian, Syrian, and Turkish regions of the area. The 
foremost feature of Jewish song in Kurdistan is the unique 
melodic style of the renditions of Aramaic texts (which is dis- 
tinct from the general “Oriental Sephardi” style used for He- 
brew texts). Connected with liturgical or spiritual texts, this 
melodic style is basically determined by the speech-melody of 
the Aramaic language, with a tendency to proceed over long 
stretches in a litany or parlando style, especially if the text is 
of a narrative nature (as in the chanting of the biblical books 
in the local Aramaic version, or the Zohar). If the contents 
are of a poetical or meditative-kabbalistic nature, the words 
may be interrupted by long and drawn-out melismatic inser- 
tions produced in a slow and deep vibrato, often with a curi- 
ous change of voice timbre. 

A further factor for the formation of Jewish song in 
Kurdistan is the contact with Arab music, which since the 
early days of Islam had gradually replaced the older musical 
idiom of the Mesopotamian area, especially in the sphere of 
artistic urban music. Equally important for the formation of 
the Jewish-Kurdish style of synagogue song were the bonds 
with the major tradition of Jewish music, foremost - cantil- 
lation and hazzanut styles. These were brought in and taught 
by emissaries from the spiritual centers of Near-Eastern Juda- 
ism, in the “Oriental Sephardi” idiom which was in itself al- 
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ready a synthesis, and which is different from the indigenous 
“mountain” (jabali) idiom. The Kurdish cantors thus tended 
to be musically bilingual. However, time works against the 
continuation of the indigenous tradition. 

Still another factor is the Kurdish folk song proper, in the 
Kurmanji language, with its epics, ballads, and dances, which 
has been widely accepted by the Jews, and synthesized with 
their other singing styles. The fact that Kurdish Jews lived as 
free peasants side by side with their Muslim neighbors is a rare 
instance in the history of Diaspora life, and has doubtlessly con- 
tributed to the acceptance of the host culture’s lore and song. 

Summarizing the distribution of languages and musical 
structures, which exists even within the boundaries of the one 
(and main) region of Iraqi Kurdistan, the following divisions 
become apparent in which the distinction of language is con- 
gruent with the distinctiveness of musical style: (1) Hebrew, for 
the liturgical music of the synagogue; (2) “Targum,” i.e., Ara- 
maic, for the religious and paraliturgical music of the heder, 
yeshivah, and some rituals, serving for the study, vernacular- 
ization, and paraphrasing of the sacred texts; (3) Arabic, for 
the secular songs taken over from popular and artistic urban 
music, serving for purely social gatherings; and (4) Kurdish 
(Kurmanji), for the folk tradition of heroic epics, ballads, and 
dances of the rural milieu. The Hebrew and Aramaic idioms 
belong to the cycle of the liturgical year and the religious life 
cycle, and the Arabic and Kurdish idioms belong to the social 
folk level functions. 

In this abundance of structures some main classes of 
music deserve particular attention. First is the chanting of 
the Bible, which has always been the nucleus of all creative 
imagination in Jewish music and its main contribution to the 
world’s music culture. One of its basic forms is the chanting 
of the Psalms in a kind of speech-melody oscillating around 
an (imaginary) tone axis, which closely follows the poetical 
structure of the two half-verses, marking the main divisive 
points with definite and distinct melodic turns. The elabo- 
rate system of the masoretic accents is not utilized, and it is 
likely that an earlier version has been preserved here. Similar 
archaic trends can be observed in the melodic patterns of the 
cantillation of the biblical prose books, which suggest a pre- or 
extra-masoretic jabali tradition for the “mode of the Proph- 
ets.” The most ingenious part of Kurdish-Jewish song tradi- 
tion is the paraphrasing of biblical stories in epic form, in the 
Aramaic vernacular. Its melodic frame reveals many common 
traits with the cantillation of the Pentateuch. 


[Edith Gerson-Kiwi] 
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KURREIN, MAX (1878-1966), Israeli engineer. Born in Aus- 
tria, Kurrein worked in Birmingham (England) and in Dues- 
seldorf, and from 1921 to 1934 was professor at the Technische 
Hochschule in Berlin. In 1934 he went to Palestine and was 
professor of industrial engineering at the Technion, Haifa, un- 
til 1958. Kurrein wrote many books, including Cutting Tools for 
Metal Machining (with F.C. Lea, 1940, second edition, 1947) 
and Plasticity of Metals (1964). 


KURSHEEDT, ISRAEL BAER (1766-1852), U.S. merchant, 
broker, and communal leader. Kursheedt, who was born in 
Germany, studied under Rabbi Nathan *Adler in Frankfurt. 
After finishing his studies, he went into business as a con- 
tractor supplying the Prussian Army, an undertaking which 
proved successful. In 1796 he immigrated to the United States. 
After a short stay in Boston, Kursheedt settled in New York 
City, became active in Jewish affairs there, and was eventually 
chosen president of the Shearith Israel Congregation. During 
this period, he married the daughter of the Sephardi rabbi 
Gershom Mendes *Seixas. In 1812 he moved to Richmond, 
Virginia, where he remained for 12 years and was a member 
of the city’s Beth Shalom synagogue. Upon returning to New 
York, he joined in founding the B’nai Jeshurun Congregation 
in 1825. In 1834 he organized the Hebrath Terumath Hakodesh, 
a charity dedicated to aiding the Jewish community in Pales- 
tine. Kursheedt was also president during this period of the 
Hebrew Mutual Benefit Society. When U.S. Jews organized 
themselves in protest over the *Damascus Affair (1840), Kur- 
sheedt was elected chairman of the action committee. In this 
capacity, he wrote to President Van Buren requesting that the 
American consul in Alexandria use his influence to obtain a 
fair trial for the persecuted Syrian Jews. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Ezekiel et al., The History of the Jews of 


Richmond (1917). 
[Leo Hershkowitz] 


KURSK, capital of Kursk district, Russian Federation. Before 
the 1917 Revolution, Kursk was outside the *Pale of Settlement. 
In 1858 there were 458 Jews in the entire province (gubernia), 
most of them army veterans. The numbers for the province 
had risen to 4,355 in 1897, 1,689 of them (2.2% of the total pop- 
ulation) in the city itself, The Kursk community was under the 
jurisdiction of the rabbi of Konotop. A pogrom occurred on 
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October 20, 1905. In 1926, the Jewish population in the city 
was 4,154 (4.2%) and 4,914 (4.1%) in 1939. A Yiddish school 
existed from the early 1920s. The Germans occupied Kursk on 
November 2, 1941, and it seems that most of the town’s Jews 
managed to escape. Nine Jews were killed a week later, 150 by 
February 1941, and a 100 in June or July 1942. In November 
1956, after the *Sinai Campaign, the local Jews were compelled 
to sign an anti-Israel declaration published in Izvestiya. The 
only synagogue left in Kursk was closed by the authorities in 
the late 1960s. In 1970 the Jewish population of Kursk was es- 
timated at about 9,000. In the early 2000s fewer than 1,000 
remained but Jewish life had revived. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Die Judenpogrome in Russland, 2 (1910), 


513. 
[Yehuda Slutsky / Shmuel Spector (2"4 ed.)] 


KURSKY, FRANZ (pseudonym of Samuel Kahan; 1874- 
1950), early Bundist, born in Courland. He was one of a large 
family which produced many revolutionaries, inspired by the 
memory of a grandfather in St. Petersburg who had fought 
against the anti-Jewish legislation. Kursky became a member 
of the Polish Social Democrats in the 1890s in Warsaw, and in 
1899 joined the *Bund. He subsequently went abroad where 
for many years he directed the Bundist conspiratorial con- 
tacts with Russia. From 1906 he supervised the Bund archives 
in Geneva, later installed in New York and named after him. 
Kursky represented the Bund in the bureau of the Second So- 
cialist International, and contributed to the international so- 
cialist press. After many years of activity in Berlin and Paris, 
he was, from 1941, active in Bundist groups in New York. His 
writings on the history of the Jewish labor movement, in- 
cluding his own part in it (see pp. 407-13), are included in his 


Gezamite Shriftn (1952). 
[Moshe Mishkinsky] 


KURTH, ERNST (1886-1946), musicologist. Born in Vienna, 
Kurth studied there and from 1912 taught at the University of 
Bern. His Grundlagen des linearen Kontrapunkts; Bach’s me- 
lodische Polyphonie (1917) established his reputation. It also 
influenced the younger generation of composers, and stimu- 
lated the study of Bach and the teaching of counterpoint. This 
work was followed by Romantische Harmonik und ihre Krise 
in Wagner’s Tristan (1920), an account of romantic harmony 
down to Debussy. In his biographical study Bruckner (1925) 
Kurth propounded a theory of musical form. He summarized 
his conclusions in Musikpsychologie (1931). 


KURTZ, AARON (1891-1964), Yiddish poet and editor. Born 
in Vitebsk, he wandered in Russia for five years as a wigmaker’s 
apprentice and immigrated to the United States in 1911. In 1916 
he began to publish Yiddish lyrics; at first he was attracted to 
the *In-Zikh movement and participated in its annuals, but he 
later joined the Association of Yiddish Proletarian Writers. In 
his third volume of verse, Plakatn (“Placards, 1927), he intro- 
duced a new form of poetry, which he called “placard style,” 
which sought to reproduce the kaleidoscopic metropolis. The 
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volumes Di Goldene Shtot (“The Golden City,’ 1935), ; No Pas- 
aran! (1938), and Mark Shagal (1946) dealt, respectively, with 
New York, the Spanish republicans, and the painter, whose 
soul like his own was rooted in Jewish Vitebsk and who con- 
tinued to seek a world of justice and pure love. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 3 (1929), 616-18; B. Green, 
in: Yidishe Kultur (November 1964), 35-39. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
LNYL, 8 (1981), 177-78; H. Gold, Unzder Bukh (1926), 371-73; J. Glat- 
stein, ibid., 53-54; L. Khanukov, Literarishe Eseyen (1960), 108-21. 
[Sol Liptzin] 


KURTZ, VERNON H. (1951-_), U.S. Conservative rabbi. 
Kurtz was born in Toronto, Canada, where he earned his B.A. 
from York University in 1971. In 1973 he received his M.A. from 
the *Jewish Theological Seminary, where he was ordained in 
1976. He received his doctor of ministry degree from Chicago 
Theological Seminary in 1981. He served as rabbi of Congre- 
gation Rodfei Zedek in Chicago from 1976 to 1988, when he 
moved to the north suburban synagogue Beth El in Highland 
Park, Ill. He was also appointed adjunct assistant professor of 
Rabbinic Literature at the Spertus Institute and adjunct lec- 
turer in Jewish Studies at the Chicago Theological Seminary. 
In addition, he was a monthly Torah commentator for the 
Chicago Jewish News. 

Kurtz served in numerous leadership positions in the 
areas of Jewish communal and interfaith activities. He was 
president of the Chicago Board of Rabbis (1995-97), president 
of the Council of Religious Leaders of Metropolitan Chicago 
(1997-99), chairman of the *United Jewish Appeal Rabbinic 
Cabinet (1995-97), and a member of the Board of Trustees 
and of the Executive Committee of the United Jewish Com- 
munities (1998-2004). He was a member of board of The 
Jewish Federation of Metropolitan Chicago and chairman of 
its Overseas Committee as well as a member of the board of 
governors of the *Jewish Agency for Israel. 

In 2000 Kurtz was elected president of the *Rabbinical 
Assembly (RA), in which capacity he established a Women’s 
Task Force, expanded the global focus of the Ra with the 
center being in Israel, and worked to improve lay-profes- 
sional relations with the drafting of a model rabbinic contract. 
Following his term of office, Kurtz was elected president 
of Mercaz usa (in 2002) and Mercaz Olami (in 2005), the 
American chapter and international arm of the Zionist Or- 
ganization of the Conservative movement. By virtue of this 
succession of presidencies, he was a member of the *Presi- 
dents’ Conference of Major American Jewish Organizations 
long enough to be appointed its membership chairman. He 
also returned to the Ra’s Committee on Jewish Law and Stan- 
dards and was named to the Leadership Council of Conser- 
vative Judaism. 

Kurtz received numerous awards from local and na- 
tional Jewish organizations, including the Council of Jewish 
Federations and the State of Israel Bonds Organization, cul- 
minating in the Rabbi Simon Greenberg Rabbinic Achieve- 
ment Award bestowed upon him by the Jewish Theological 
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Seminary in 1998. He was awarded an honorary doctorate 
from JTS in 2003. 
[Bezalel Gordon (2™4 ed.)] 


KURTZER, DANIEL CHARLES (1949- ), U.S. diplomat. 
Kurtzer was born in 1949 and raised as an Orthodox Jew in 
Elizabeth, New Jersey. He received his B.A. from Yeshiva Uni- 
versity and two M.A.s and his Ph.D. in political science from 
Columbia University. He has remained an Orthodox Jew, em- 
bodying the twin values of Torah U-Mada that characterized 
his alma mater during his generation. 

Kurtzer began his career in the Foreign Service in 1976, 
within the Bureau of International Organizational Affairs 
where he worked on UN political, economic, humanitarian, 
and developmental issues. Later, he left the State Department 
and became the youngest dean of Yeshiva College in New 
York. In 1979 Kurtzer was re-appointed to the Foreign Ser- 
vice and assigned as second secretary for political affairs at the 
American Embassy in Cairo. Then in 1982 he was appointed 
first secretary for political affairs at the American Embassy 
in Tel Aviv. He returned to Washington in 1986 and served as 
deputy director of Egyptian affairs and later as a speechwriter 
and a member of the secretary’s policy planning staff. While in 
Tel Aviv, he won the Director General of the Foreign Service 
Award for reporting. In 1989 Kurtzer was appointed as dep- 
uty assistant secretary for Near Eastern affairs. After this, he 
served as principal deputy assistant secretary for intelligence 
and research, and then became acting assistant secretary in 
May 1997. President Bill Clinton named him U.S. ambassador 
to Egypt, the first Jew assigned as an American ambassador 
to an Arab country. 

His appointment to Cairo raised considerable discomfort 
in the Egyptian capital, but over time Kurtzer impressed his 
Egyptian counterparts with the depth of his knowledge and 
his sheer professionalism. His appointment as U.S. ambassa- 
dor to Israel by President George W. Bush was no less contro- 
versial. The Zionist Organization attacked his appointment, 
fearing that Kurtzer would be unduly harsh on the Israelis and 
unduly partisan toward the Arabs. 

An anomaly as an Orthodox Jew working for the Ameri- 
can government who negotiated with both Arabs and Israelis, 
Kurtzer was one of several Jews in the Clinton and the George 
W. Bush administrations responsible for Middle Eastern 
policy, along with Dennis *Ross, Martin *Indyk, and Eliot 
*Abrams. Each had a deep Jewish identity; Ross, Indyk, and 
Kurtzer were strong supporters of the Israeli peace process, 
and therefore doubly suspect by the right wing in Israel and 
the United States. 

Kurtzer also faced antisemitism in Israel when Knesset 
member Zvi Hendel of the right-wing National Union Party 
attacked Kurtzer, calling him a “yehudon” (“little Jew”) on the 
floor of the Knesset and charging Kurtzer with “interfering in 
[Israel’s] internal affairs.” 

In Israel as well, Kurtzer conducted himself with profes- 
sionalism and credibility. He was passed over for the presi- 
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dency of Yeshiva University, where he had served as a dean, 
because he was too dovish for contemporary Orthodox life, 
but upon retiring from the Foreign Service in 2005 he re- 


turned to academia. 
[Michael Berenbaum (2" ed.)] 


KURTZMAN, HARVEY (1924-1993), U.S. comic book cre- 
ator. A cartoonist, writer, and editor with enormous influence 
on several generations of cartoonists and readers, Kurtzman 
was born in New York City and grew up with comic books. 
He was drawing a regular strip called Ikey and Mikey in chalk 
on neighborhood streets before he was in his teens. He had 
his first drawing published in 1939 in an issue of Tip Top Com- 
ics. He broke into the world of the commercial comic book 
market in 1939. After service in the army, Kurtzman found a 
job with Stan *Lee at Timely Comics, the precursor of mod- 
ern-day Marvel. His first work was collected in the 1992 book 
Hey Look!, one-shot comic fillers he wrote, drew, and lettered. 
In the early 1950s, he created the ground-breaking and fabu- 
lously successful Mad, first as a wild color comic book, then 
as a black and white magazine. Under Kurtzman the magazine 
vigorously and fearlessly lampooned American institutions, 
including other comic strips and television, a medium then 
in its infancy. It was a publication aimed at adults. Kurtzman 
rediscovered and developed the character Alfred E. Neuman, 
Mad’s moronic gap-toothed mascot, created the distinctive 
logos, drew many early covers, and wrote most of the mate- 
rial for the historic first 28 issues. He left abruptly in a bitter 
dispute over equity with the magazine's publisher, William 
M. *Gaines. In 1957 Kutzman created Trump, a glossy high- 
budget satire magazine for Hugh Hefner, publisher of Play- 
boy, who ceased publishing the magazine after two issues. In 
1957, with other cartoonists, Kurtzman created Humbug, an 
innovative publication that lasted 11 issues. On his own, in 
1959 he started his first pocketbook of all-new comics, Jungle 
Book. Its impact was profound but it too was commercially 
unsuccessful. He then partnered with James Warren to create 
his final satirical publication, Help! There, in the early 1960s, 
Kurtzman discovered and gave the first national exposure to a 
number of young cartoonists, including R. *Crumb, who later 
became integral to the “underground” comix movement. A 
Kurtzman assistant was Gloria *Steinem, who contributed to 
the magazine and who later was a founder of the magazine 
Ms. She was replaced by a college dropout, Terry Gilliam, who 
became one of the founders of Monty Python's Flying Circus. 
While at Help!, which relied a lot on photography (old movie 
stills were fitted out with new captions and complex and zany 
scenarios were depicted in a comic-book-like format), Kurtz- 
man created a hilarious Candide-like feature called Goodman 
Beaver with Will *Elder. Kurtzman took the concept to a more 
financially secure Hugh Hefner, who approved a sex change 
in the character. The resulting Little Annie Fanny, starting in 
Playboy in 1962, was the most lavish comic strip ever created, 
and it continued as a Playboy mainstay until 1988. Such was 
the respect for Kurtzman and his contribution to the comic 
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medium that the comics industry’s oldest and most respected 
awards, The Harveys, are named for him. 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


KURZ, SELMA (1874-1933), soprano singer. Kurz was born 
in Biala, Galicia, and made her debut in Hamburg as a mez- 
zosoprano in 1895. Four years later, she was engaged by Gus- 
tav *Mahler for the Vienna Court Opera, where she appeared 
as a lyric-dramatic, then a coloratura, soprano, and where 
she remained on the roster until 1927. Her technique was 
brilliant enough to arouse, during her London appearances 
(1904-07), the jealousy of Melba, who subsequently kept her 
out of Covent Garden until 1927. Notable among her many 
Viennese successes was the creation of Zerbinetta in the re- 
vised version of Richard Strauss’s Ariadne auf Naxos (1916), 
which displayed to advantage her gift of coloratura agility and 
her remarkable trill. 


[Max Loppert (24 ed.)] 


KURZWEIL, BARUCH (Benedict; 1907-1972), Israeli liter- 
ary critic, author, and educator. Born to a family of rabbis in 
Moravia, Kurzweil received his higher education in Germany 
and was ordained a rabbi. Immigrating to Palestine in 1939, 
he taught at Hugim High School in Haifa. In 1955 he was ap- 
pointed professor of Hebrew literature at Bar-Ilan University. 
Kurzweil represents the New Criticism in modern Hebrew lit- 
erature with its stress on close reading of the literary text itself 
and its internal structural and conceptual authenticity. Yet he 
also formulated a unified ideological framework for modern 
Hebrew literature, based on the assumption that its secularism 
breaks with the religious tradition which underlay all previous 
Jewish literature. As a result, the meaning of Jewish history is 
ignored, and modern Hebrew literature is in danger of losing its 
roots and, aesthetically, its depth. Kurzweil’s work also opposes 
the secular concepts of *Ahad Ha-Am, as well as *Scholem’s as- 
sumption that the Shabbatean movement marks the beginning 
of modern Jewish history and paves the way, in part, for mod- 
ern Hebrew literature. He considered the Shabbatean move- 
ment as an unhealthy deviation from normative Judaism. 

Kurzweil’s studies of *Agnon’s writings led to a new and 
deeper appraisal of this writer's work. He gave a close read- 
ing of Agnon’s stories, analyzing the symbols and explaining 
them within the framework of his total achievement. In his 
view Agnon was a novelist of epic proportions whose work 
depicts all the problems of a Jewish world that has broken 
with normative Judaism. He explained *Bialik’s achievement 
along similar lines, believing that Bialik ultimately despaired 
of the Ahad Ha-Amist attempt to give a secularist reading of 
the Jewish past, this despair being reflected in the death motif 
that dominates Bialik’s later poems. In Uri Zevi *Greenberg, 
Kurzweil found a poet who by a leap of faith was able to reas- 
sert the mystique of Israel’s unique connection with God and 
the complete “otherness” of the Jewish people. 

First and foremost a cultural historian, Kurzweil also 
dealt with sociological phenomena. He thus analyzed the ide- 
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ology of the movement and showed how it grew out of cer- 
tain secular assumptions made by modern Hebrew authors. A 
contributor to *Haaretz and other Israel periodicals, his style, 
often polemical, was imbued with irony and wit. While his 
philosophical and historical views were controversial, Kurz- 
weil was a significant commentator on the great artistic works 
of Hebrew literature. He also made a great contribution to the 
understanding in Israel of important European writers, such 
as Goethe, Kafka, and Thomas Mann. 

His main works are Massekhet ha-Roman (“On the 
Novel,” 1953), Sifrutenu ha-Hadashah - Hemshekh o Mahpe- 
khah? (“Our New Literature; Continuation or Revolution?” 
19657), Bialik ve-Tchernichovsky (1961); Massot al Sippurei 
S.Y, Agnon (19667); and Bein Hazon le-Vein ha-Absurdi (“Be- 
tween the Vision and the Absurd,” 1966). The Hebrew works 
of B. Kurzweil were edited (with a bibliography) by J. Barzilay 
(1963-65). The correspondence between S.Y. Agnon and B. 
Kurzweil was edited by L. Dabi-Guri (1987); a collection of 
essays and satires, Mihuz la-Tehum, appeared in 1998. Essays 
by Kurzweil in English translations include “Is There Such 
Thing as Biblical Tragedy?” in: An Anthology of Hebrew Essays, 
ed. by I. Cohen and B. Michali, 1 (1966), 97-116; “Job and the 
Possibility of Biblical Tragedy; in: Arguments and Doctrines 
(1970), 325-344; and “Notes on Hebrew Literature,” in: What 
is Jewish Literature? (1994), 78-87. For other works in English 
see Goell, p. 88. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Haaretz (July 28, 1967); H. Barzel, 
“Ahdut ve-Ribbui be-Mishnato shel B. Kurzweil? in: Moznayim 25 
(1967), 266-72; A.B. Jaffe, in: Al ha-Mishmar (Elul 22, 1972); J.S. Dia- 
mond, The Literary Criticism of B. Kurzweil: A Study in Hebrew-Euro- 
pean Literary Relationships (1978); idem, “B. Kurzweil and Modern 
Hebrew Literature? in: Hebrew Annual Review, 3 (1979), 41-89; A. 
Oz, in: Haaretz (May 23, 1980); J.S. Diamond, “B. Kurzweil: The Sen- 
sibility of Weimar Germany in Ramat Gan,” in: Go and Study (1980), 
251-56; J.S. Diamond, Barukh Kurzweil and Modern Hebrew Litera- 
ture (1983); S.L. Nash, “Criticism as a Calling: The Case of B. Kurz- 
weil, in: Prooftexts, 5:3 (1985), 281-87; D.N. Myers, “The Scholem- 
Kurzweil Debate and Modern Jewish Historiography,’ in: Modern 
Judaism, 6:3 (1986), 261-86; Y. Amir, Teguvot Erez-Yisraeliyyot le- 
Haguto shel Franz Rosenzweig: A.E. Simon, S.H. Bergman, B. Kurz- 
weil, Y.J. Gutman (1993); Y. Yitzhaki, “Tarbut Hayyah ve-Noshemet: 
Kurzweil, Y. Dan ve-Dan Miron neged ha-Sifrut ha-Yisraelit} in: Alei 
Siah, 9:3 (1997), 47-553 D. Laor, “Kurzweil ve-ha-Kenaanim, in: Keshet 


(1998), 32-45. 
[Hillel Barzel] 


KUSHNER, ALEKSANDER SEMENOVICH (1936- ), 
Russian poet and translator. Kushner was born in Leningrad. 
In 1959 he graduated from the philological faculty of Lenin- 
grad’s Herzen Pedagogical Institute and until 1970 worked 
as an evening school teacher. He began publishing poetry in 
1957. His first collections of verse, Pervoe vpechatlenie (“First 
Impression,” 1962) and Nochnoy dozor (“Night Watch,” 1966), 
reflect to some degree the influence of V. *Khodasevich. Start- 
ing with the collection Primety (“Omens,’ 1969), Kushner can 
be linked with the tradition of the Acmeists (particularly with 
O. *Mandelshtam). His verse is distinguished, however, by 
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considerable semantic simplicity and restraint in the choice 
of metaphor, which imparts an electric tension to his poetry. 
Kushner’s poetry is written in classical meter, in strophes 
with a precise, somewhat subdued, rhythm. Basic motifs in 
his poetry are the inevitability of death, suffering, and perse- 
cution as necessary conditions for happiness; external lack of 
freedom as the source of internal freedom; solitude; and the 
metaphysical exile of the individual. His philosophical lyrics 
are based on rejection of the perceptible reality of daily life, 
of the urban scene, on precise and concrete observation, and 
filled with associations, reminiscences, and veiled allusions to 
the cultural symbols of all times and peoples (excluding, how- 
ever, allusions to the Hebrew Bible). From the late 1960s, both 
Kushner and his poetry were criticized, and after an attack by 
the secretary of the Leningrad Party provincial committee of 
the Communist Party, he was not published for a while. 

He became well known with the publication of his col- 
lections Pismo (“Letter 1974) and Pryamaya rech’ (“Direct 
Speech,” 1975). The appearance of his collection Golos (“Voice;’ 
1978) coincided with a raging argument, encompassing the So- 
viet samizdat (underground press) and émigré press, about the 
place and significance of his poetry which some considered 
the most outstanding in contemporary Russian literature. His 
book of selected poems Kanva (“Canvas,’ 1981) was succeeded 
by the collections Tavricheskiy sad (“Tauride Garden,’ 1984) 
and Dnevnie sny (“Day Dreams,’ 1986). Aleksander Kushner 
also published books of poems for children: Zavetnoe zhelanie 
(“Secret Wish,” 1973), Gorod v podarok (“City as Gift; 1976), 
and Velosiped (“Bicycle,” 1979). 

In Kushner’s poetry Jewish motifs appear only in refer- 
ences or allusions. An exception is the poem “Kogda tot pol’ 
skiy pedadog...” (“When That Polish Pedadogue”) about the 
educator and writer Janusz *Korczak. Upholding the principle 
of not leaving the Soviet Union and of not expressing an at- 
titude about the Soviet regime, Kushner reacted to the mass 
emigration of other Jews from the Soviet Union with poems 
such as “The Next Time Too I Want To Live in Russia.” 


[Yuri Kulker / The Shorter Jewish Encyclopaedia in Russian] 


KUSHNER, HAROLD S. (1935-_), U.S. Conservative rabbi, 
bestselling author. Kushner was born in Brooklyn, N.y., and 
received his B.A. from Columbia University in 1955. He was 
ordained at the Jewish Theological Seminary in 1960 and 
earned a Doctor of Hebrew Letters there in 1972. After serv- 
ing as a U.S. Army chaplain at Fort Sill, Oklahoma (1960-62), 
he became assistant rabbi to Mordecai *Waxman at Temple 
Israel in Great Neck, N.Y. (1962-66) and then rabbi of Temple 
Israel in Natick, Mass., where he was named rabbi laureate in 
1991. He also taught at Clark University as well as at the Jewish 
Theological Seminary. In the Conservative movement, Kush- 
ner was president of the New England Region of the Rabbini- 
cal Assembly (1972-74), editor of the quarterly Conservative 
Judaism (1980-84), and a member of the editorial committee 
that compiled the Rabbinical Assembly's prayer books Likrat 
Shabbat and Mahzor Hadash. 
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Kushner gained international fame with the publication 
of his third book, When Bad Things Happen to Good People 
(1981), a philosophical reflection on the death of his 14-year- 
old son that became a national bestseller, was translated into a 
dozen languages, and was named by Book of the Month Club 
as one of the most influential books of its time. In it he ex- 
pressed the theology that not everything that happens to peo- 
ple is necessarily part of God’s master plan; and when tragedy 
does strike, religion and faith can serve as sources of strength 
and comfort for the individual in pain. Kushner’s next book, 
When All You Ever Wanted Isn’t Enough: The Search for a Life 
That Matters (1986), was equally well received: his exploration 
of human aspiration was awarded a Christopher Medal for its 
“contribution to the exaltation of the human spirit.” 

Kushner continued to write books that invariably made 
the bestseller lists, including Who Needs God (1989); To Life!: 
A Celebration of Jewish Being and Thinking (1994); and How 
Good Do We Have to Be?: A New Understanding of Guilt and 
Forgiveness (1996); Living a Life That Matters: Resolving the 
Conflict Between Conscience and Success (2001); The Lord Is My 
Shepherd: Healing Wisdom of the Twenty-third Psalm (2003); 
and Overcoming Life's Disappointments (2006) - all the while 
serving the pastoral needs of his congregation. Many of Kush- 
ner’s works — as well as seminars he had given based on his 
writings — have been recorded as audiobooks. 

In 1995, Kushner was honored by the Christophers as one 
of 50 individuals who made the world a better place in the sec- 
ond half of the 20 century. His earlier books are When Chil- 
dren Ask About God (1971) and Commanded to Live (1973). 


[Bezalel Gordon (24 ed.)] 


KUSHNER, LAWRENCE (1943- _), U.S. Reform rabbi, 
theologian, author. Kushner was born in Detroit, Mich., and 
earned his B.A. from the University of Cincinnati in 1965. 
He was ordained at *Hebrew Union College in 1969, where- 
upon he became rabbinic fellow-in-residence at Congregation 
SOLEL in Highland Park, Ill. He also taught at Lake Forest Col- 
lege and the University of Kentucky. In 1971, he assumed the 
pulpit of Congregation Beth El in Sudbury, Mass., where he 
led his congregants to publish their own Sabbath and Festival 
Prayerbook, V’taher Libenu (Purify Our Hearts), the first gen- 
der-neutral Jewish liturgy ever written (1979). He also estab- 
lished a Tzedaka Collective, wherein members anonymously 
contribute 2% of their gross income to a common fund and 
determine its disbursement. In addition, Kushner was a vis- 
iting professor at Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute of 
Religion in New York City (1986-2000), where he remained 
an adjunct member of the faculty. In 2002, Kushner was ap- 
pointed scholar in residence at the Congregation Emanu-El 
of San Francisco, where he teaches and writes about institu- 
tional and individual spiritual renewal. He also serves as visit- 
ing professor of Jewish Spirituality at the Graduate Theological 
University in Berkeley. 

Kushner is credited with originating the concept of syna- 
gogue havurot - small family fellowship groups that draw on 
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the resources of the larger congregation - a phenomenon that 
spread throughout the Reform movement and into Conser- 
vative Judaism. As the first rabbinic chairman of the *Union 
of American Hebrew Congregations-*Central Conference of 
American Rabbis’ Commission on Religious Living (1987-93), 
he designed the summer kalla for Spiritual Renewal and has 
since conducted numerous adult and family kalla weekends 
for personal religious growth. He also co-directed the Con- 
ference on Jewish-Christian Spirituality (1987) and served on 
the UAHC Board of Trustees. 

Widely regarded as one of the most creative religious 
writers in America, Kushner has been a commentator on 
National Public Radio (1966-68). His articles have been pub- 
lished in many periodicals, and he has contributed to more 
than 20 books (including collaborating with Lawrence *Hoff- 
man on Siddur Ami: My People’s Prayerbook). He has co-au- 
thored six books and written 10, translated into six languages. 
They include God Was in This Place and I Did Not Know: Find- 
ing Self, Spirituality and Ultimate Meaning (1991); Sparks Be- 
neath the Surface: A Spiritual Commentary on the Torah (with 
Kerry Olitzky, 1993); The Book of Words: Talking Spiritual Life, 
Living Spiritual Talk (1994); Invisible Lines of Connection: Sa- 
cred Stories of the Ordinary (1996); The Book of Miracles: A 
Young Person’s Guide to Jewish Spirituality (1997); Eyes Re- 
made for Wonder: A Lawrence Kushner Reader (1998); Kab- 
balah: The Way of Light (1999); Because Nothing Looks Like 
God (with Karen Kushner, 2000); The Way Into Jewish Mystical 
Tradition (2001); Jewish Spirituality: A Brief Introduction for 
Christians (2001); Five Cities of Refuge: Weekly Reflections on 
Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers and Deuteronomy (with 
David Mamet, 2003); Filling Words With Light: Hasidic and 
Spiritual Refractions of Jewish Prayer (with Nehemiah Polen, 
2004); In God’s Hands (with Gary Schmidt, 2005); and Kab- 


balah: A Love Story (2006). 
[Bezalel Gordon (2™4 ed.)] 


KUSHNER, TONY (1956-_), U.S. playwright. Born in New 
York City, Kushner grew up in Lake Charles, Louisiana, where 
his father inherited the family lumber business. He attended 
Columbia University, where he earned a degree in medi- 
eval studies, and New York University, where he completed a 
master of fine arts degree in 1984. His first plays, starting with 
‘The Age of Assassins (1982), Yes, Yes, No, No (1985), and A Bright 
Room Called Day (1987), about Hitler's rise and contempo- 
rary America, attracted little notice. But in 1991 and 1992, his 
Angels in America, a two-part, seven-hour drama about life 
in the age of Arps, burst upon the theatrical scene and be- 
came one of the most widely admired works of the late 20% 
century. The play mingles the political, personal, and uni- 
versal in its treatment of such apparently disparate elements 
as homosexual and traditional relationships, Mormonism, 
Roy M. Cohn, Ethel Rosenberg, disease, love, and death. The 
play follows the lives of two couples and their friends, rela- 
tives, and visionary visitors as they struggle to come to terms 
with the realities of the late 20' century. One character, Prior 
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Walter, has arps. Unable to cope, his lover, Louis, leaves 
him and begins an affair with Joe, a Mormon lawyer who is 
about to leave his wife. Abandoned and dying, Prior begins 
to have visions of an angel. At the same time, Joe is drawn 
into the orbit of Cohn, an unscrupulous lawyer and political 
operator who is himself dying of aips. Kushner was hailed as 
a major talent, intelligent, witty, and humane. Angels in Amer- 
ica won the Pulitzer Prize for drama, the Tony award for 
best play, best actor, and best direction, among other honors. 
A television miniseries version, directed by Mike *Nichols 
in 2003 and starring Al Pacino, Meryl Streep, and Emma 
Thompson, swept the national television awards, the Em- 
mys, winning 11 prizes. In 1998 London’s National Theater 
selected Angels in America as one of the 10 best plays of the 
20% century. 

Overall, Kushner intends his plays to be part of a greater 
political movement. His work is concerned with moral respon- 
sibility during politically repressive times, and he brought the 
lofty into the approachable by creating everyday characters 
who collide both comically and tragically on stage. 

Kushner’s other works include Slavs! (1995) and Home- 
body/Kabul, a play about Afghanistan that opened shortly af- 
ter the terrorist attacks of September 11, 2001. He also wrote 
adaptations of Corneille’s The Illusion, S.Y. Ansky’s The Dyb- 
buk, and Brecht’s The Person of Sezuan. Caroline or Change, 
a musical he wrote with the composer Jeanine Tesori, had its 
debut in 2004. He also wrote an original screenplay for a 2005 
film directed by Steven *Spielberg that chronicles the events of 
the 1972 Munich Olympics, in which 11 members of the Israeli 
team were murdered, and the plan by the secret Mossad squad 
to track down and kill the assassins. 

His books include Brundibar (2003), a book for chil- 
dren with illustrations by Maurice *Sendak, and Wrestling 
With Zion: Progressive Jewish-American Responses to the Pal- 
estinian-Israeli Conflict (2003), co-edited with Alisa Solomon. 
Among his honors were an Arts Award from the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters, a Spirit of Justice Award from 
the Gay and Lesbian Advocates and Defenders, and a Cul- 
tural Achievement Award from the National Foundation for 


Jewish Culture. 
[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


KUSHNER, TONY (1960- ), British historian. Tony Kush- 
ner, Marcus Sieff Professor of Jewish history at Southampton 
University, wrote widely on antisemitism and the immigrant 
experience, especially in Britain, and on the Holocaust. His very 
prolific writings emphasized the ambiguity of the Jewish expe- 
rience and discerned, often from a left-wing perspective, more 
antisemitism in British society than some previous historians. 
Kushner linked this with British liberalism, which often could 
not accommodate the specific situation of the Jews and had dif- 
ficulties in imagining the unprecedented evil of the Holocaust. 
He is the author of The Persistence of Prejudice: Antisemitism 
in British Society During the Second World War (1989) and The 
Holocaust and the Liberal Imagination (1994). He was also the 
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editor or co-editor of more than a dozen collections of original 
essays, such as Refugees in an Age of Genocide (1999). 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™ ed.)] 


KUSHNIROV, AARON (1890-1949), Soviet Yiddish poet, 
prose writer, and dramatist. Born near Kiev, Kushnirov pub- 
lished his first poem in 1920, while serving in the Red Army, 
followed by his first collection of poems, Vent (“Walls,” 1921). 
In 1922 he settled in Moscow and joined Shtrom, the last inde- 
pendent Yiddish journal in the Soviet Union. He attempted to 
launch an alternative periodical, Ekran, as a forum of proletar- 
ian writers. In 1925 he became a leading member of the Yid- 
dish group at the Moscow Association of Proletarian Writers. 
Ina classical style, containing elements of imagism, Kushnirov 
wrote both about the joy of the Revolution and of his despair 
at the pogroms in Ukraine. His poem “Azkore” (“In Memo- 
riam,’ 1923) attracted wide attention. His second collection of 
poems, Broyz (“Rage,’ 1928), which combines classical and ex- 
pressionist forms, continues the revolutionary motif. His col- 
lection of short stories, Kinder fun Eyn Folk (“Children of One 
People,” 1928), was hailed in Russia as a model of good Soviet 
prose. Kushnirov also composed the verse dramas Der Urteyl 
Kumt (“Judgment Arrives”) and Hirsh Lekert (1929), the lat- 
ter of which was successfully staged in Minsk, describing the 
Bundist worker's attempt to assassinate the governor of Vilna 
in 1902. Ironically, it was an anti-Bundist play. Geklibene Werk, 
a selection of his works, was published in Moscow in 1947. Af- 
ter serving in World War 11, where he was decorated twice 
for bravery, he was editor of the Moscow bimonthly Heym- 
land (1947-1948). He died soon after the disbanding (as part 
of Stalinist repression of Jewish culture) of the Yiddish section 
at the Writers’ Union. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 3 (1929), 619-23; S. Niger, 
Yidishe Shrayber in Sovyet-Rusland (1958), 56-61. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
puy: Ch. Shmeruk (ed.), A Shpigl oyf a Shteyn (1987), 309-34, 745-73 
G. Estraikh, In Harness (2005), index. 


[Elias Schulman / Gennady Estraikh (2° ed.)] 


KUTNO, town in the province of Lodz, central Poland. Jews 
lived in the town from its beginnings in the 156 century and 
are mentioned in an official document of 1513. Between 1728 
and 1738 the Jews paid 1,500 to 1,800 zlotys in poll tax. In 
1753 a fire destroyed the town, and all Jewish documents, in- 
cluding the community minute book (pinkas), were burned 
so that no sources remain which would throw light on Jew- 
ish activity there. The extent of the commercial activities of 
the Jews there may be indicated by the surnames Kutnis or 
Kutnes found among Jews in the 17‘ and 18" centuries in 
western Germany and in Amsterdam. After 1753 the town 
was soon rebuilt and the Jews reestablished their institutions. 
The pinkas of the hevra kaddisha contains records from 1755. 
Various institutions were built only at the beginning of the 19" 
century, e.g., the hevrah kaddisha hospital, erected after 1808. 
Jews from Kutno attended the fairs at Leipzig and Frankfurt 
on the Oder in 1793. The number of Jews in Kutno increased 
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from 928 in 1765 to 1,376 (70.2% of the total population) in 
1800 and 8,978 (63.1%) in 1908, but fell to 6,784 (42.4%) in 
1921 and 6,440 (27.5%) in 1931. Kutno was a center of Torah 
study and Haskalah; the most famous of its rabbis was Israel 
Joshua *Trunk. 
[Shimshon Leib Kirshenboim] 
Holocaust and Postwar Periods 
In 1939 Kutno had 6,700 Jewish inhabitants out of a total pop- 
ulation of 27,000. The Germans took Kutno on Sept. 15, 1939, 
and immediately rounded up a few score Jewish men and sent 
them to forced labor camps or *Leczyca and/or Piatek. The 
synagogue was burned and Jewish property plundered. The 
head of the Gestapo especially indulged in beating up Jewish 
women, jailing members of the *Judenrat, and extorting pre- 
cious gifts. In February 1940 a group of Volksdeutsche arrived 
and took possession of about 70-80% of Jewish property. For 
a while the Jews were able to engage in “illegal” trade with the 
areas of the General Government. In June 1940 the Jews were 
transferred to a ghetto on the site of a destroyed sugar refin- 
ery. Close to 7,000 persons were crowded into this small area 
without fuel, with three lavatories, and one water pump. Ty- 
phoid broke out and 280 died. The only medical care was at 
first provided by a single Polish doctor, who did not even re- 
side in the ghetto, and no medication was available. The Juden- 
rat managed to bring in two Jewish doctors from other locali- 
ties. Extra provisions were brought into the ghetto by guards. 
The situation deteriorated in the latter half of 1941 when the 
ghetto was sealed off because of renewed epidemics. Despite 
the gravity of the situation, the Judenrat took care of refugees 
from other localities, arranged a public kitchen, and even pro- 
vided some educational facilities for the children. At the end 
of March 1942 the entire Jewish population was rounded up 
and sent to the *Chelmno death camp. 
[Danuta Dombrowska] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Trunk, in: Bleter far Geshikhte, 2:1-4 (1949), 
64-166; D. Dabrowska, in: BZ1H, 13-14 (1955); Dos Naye Lebn, 14 
July, 1946). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Trunk, A Yidishe Kehille in 


Poylen baym sof fun 18-yorhundert — Kutneh (1934); Sefer Kutno ve- 
ha-Sevivah (1968). 


KUTSCHER, EDWARD YECHEZKEL (1909-1971), He- 
braist. Kutscher studied in his native Slovakia, in Frankfurt 
on the Main, and then in Jerusalem. After teaching for some 
time in schools in Tel Aviv and Jerusalem, he was appointed 
secretary of the Hebrew Language Academy (1942), lecturer in 
Hebrew at the Hebrew University (1949), and professor (1960). 
From 1958 he also lectured at Bar-Ilan University. Kutscher’s 
published work includes a study of the linguistic background 
of the Dead Sea Isaiah Scroll (Heb. and Eng., 1959); Millim 
ve-Toledoteihen (1961), with a summary in English; and Lan- 
guage of the “Genesis Apocryphon” (1967). He was editor of Le- 
shonenu (the organ of the Hebrew Language Academy) from 
1965. Kutscher also translated into Hebrew the German text 
of a number of art books, such as J. Bab’s work on Rembrandt 
(1952), and works by others on V. Van Gogh (1953), and A. Ro- 
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din (1948). A collection of Kutscher’s research work in Hebrew 
and Aramaic edited by Zeev Ben Hayyim, Aharon Dotan, and 
Gad Ben Ami Zarfaty, was published posthumously in 1977. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 738. 


KUTY (Yid. Kitev), town in Ivano-Frankovsk district, 
Ukraine, formerly in Stanislawéw province, Poland. The town 
was founded by its owner, the Kiev governor Jézef Potocki 
(18'" century), and in the founding law the Jews received full 
town rights and permission to construct a synagogue, which 
was to be free from taxation in perpetuity. The Jewish popu- 
lation over the age of one year numbered 972 in 176s. In the 
19" century the Jews of Kuty engaged in the timber trade, 
carpet weaving, and petty commerce. The community num- 
bered 2,966 (47% of the total population) in 1880, 3,197 in 
1900, and 2,605 (47.5%) in 1921. There was a strong hasidic 
element, and one of them, Rabbi Avraham-Gershon Kitover, 
was the brother in-law of the Baal-Shem Tov, and is men- 
tioned frequently in the hasidic literature. Between the two 
world wars, the town was connected to the railway, and elec- 
tricity was installed there. Jewish livelihoods were from trade 
and crafts, carpet weaving, and summer resort for guests. The 
girls studied in state schools, and from 1930 also in a Beth 
Jacob school; the boys learned in a talmud torah as well as in 
a supplementary Hebrew School. Under Soviet rule (Septem- 
ber 1939-41) the Jewish community institutions were closed 
down, and all independent political activity was prohibited. 
The Hebrew education network was disbanded and active 
Zionists were arrested. 


[Encyclopaedia Judaica (Germany) / Shmuel Spector (2"¢ ed.)] 


Holocaust Period 

In early July 1941, after the outbreak of the German-Soviet 
war, Kuty was taken by Romanian and Hungarian Axis forces. 
The Romanian troops moved on, leaving the city solely un- 
der Hungarian control for the next two months. At the end 
of August 1941 Jews who were expelled from the territories 
newly annexed to Hungary, on the contention that they were 
not Hungarian citizens, found refuge in Kuty. The local Jew- 
ish community took them in. A *Judenrat was set up, headed 
by Menashe Mandel, but when he refused to submit to Ger- 
man orders, he was replaced by Zygmund Tilinger. The re- 
gional Judenrat in *Kolomyya held authority over that in 
Kuty. With the annihilation of the Jewish communities in the 
vicinity, the Jews of Kuty began preparing hideouts. Many 
of the groups who tried to flee to Romania were caught and 
killed by Ukrainian peasants on the way. On April 10, 1942, 
the Germans carried out an Aktion, igniting the houses of the 
Jews to draw them out of hiding. About 950 Jews were killed 
in this attack. On April 24 an order was given for all the Jews 
who did not have work certificates to evacuate to the ghetto 
in Kolomyya. Many of them died in the death march on the 
way. On September 7, in a second German mass raid, over 
800 persons were dispatched to Kolomyya. Of the 18 crafts- 
men permitted to remain in Kuty, 16 were killed two months 
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later; the two others escaped. The evacuees sent to Kolomyya 
were dispatched to the *Belzec death camp, but one group of 
young people was sent to the Janowska Street camp in *Lvov. 
The hunt for Jews in hiding proceeded over the next months, 
until liberation on April 2, 1944. The few survivors who re- 


turned soon left, and no Jew remained in Kuty. 
[Aharon Weiss] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Balaban, Dzieje Zydéw w Galicji i w Rze- 
czypospolitej Krakowskiej... (1916), index; B. Wasiutyniski, Ludnos¢é 
zydowska w Polsce w x1x i xx wiekach (1930), 123; R. Mahler, Yidn 
in Amolikn Poyln in Likht fun Tsifern (1958), index; Halpern, Pinkas, 
index, s.v. Kutev; Kitever Yizkor Bukh (1958). 


KUWEITI, SALAH (1910-1986), Iraqi Jewish composer, vio- 
linist, and singer. He was born in Kuwait, of Iraqi parents who 
returned to Iraq with him at the age of 17. While in Kuwait he 
studied music as an autodidact by listening to records. Ku- 
weiti, who rapidly rose to prominence in Baghdad, belonged 
to the category of artists endowed with a natural disposition 
for music, combining creative power as composer and a great 
ability as performer. The many-sidedness of his talent found 
expression in his ability to modify his musical style, master- 
fully passing from one type of music to another. He used to 
sing, to his own accompaniment on the violin, traditional 
Jewish religious poems and folk songs, as well as the intri- 
cate classical repertoire of the Iraqi maqam and the songs he 
himself composed. Among the latter was a widely acclaimed 
one which had been sung by the celebrated Oriental vocalist, 
the legendary Umm Kulthum. His songs were included in an 
anthology of Iraqi songs published in 1933. 

In 1936, when the official Iraqi broadcasting station was 
opened, Salah was summoned to start up the music ensemble, 
of which his brother Daud, a fine ‘ud player and composer, 
was a member. Salah acted as the director and conductor of 
the ensemble and composed the music performed by it. The 
music they played was in the mainstream style, which sub- 
sequently had a great influence on the new music in Iraq. 
He introduced innovative styles and added musical instru- 
ments from the West unknown in the Oriental music, such 
as the cello. 

Although he reportedly performed mainstream and 
other Middle Eastern styles, Salah preferred the Iraqi style. All 
the members of this ensemble, except one, were Jewish and all 
of them including the Kuweiti Brothers immigrated to Israel 
in 1951 and continued their musical activity in the framework 
of the Israel Broadcasting Authority. 


[Amnon Shiloah (2"¢ ed.)] 


KUZKOVSKI, JOSEPH (1902-1970), Russian Jewish art- 
ist. Kuzkovski was born in Mogilev, Belorussia. In 1920 he 
enrolled at the Kiev Academy of Art, where in 1941 he held a 
one-man exhibition. He was selected as a member of a group 
of Russian representative artists at an exhibition in Oslo, Nor- 
way. During World War 11 he lived in Uzbekistan, and it was 
during this period that he began to use Jewish themes and 
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characters in a series of works which were lost. After the war 
he took up residence in Riga and devoted himself to themes 
connected with the Holocaust. His greatest work, The Last 
Way, on Jews being led to their death at *Babi Yar, first exhib- 
ited in 1964, was acquired by the Knesset, where it is on per- 
manent exhibition. 

Kuzkovski and his wife immigrated to Israel in 1969. He 
was engaged on what he called a sequel to The Last Way - Ma- 
sada Shall Not Fall Again - the theme of which was to be hope 
instead of despair, but died before it was completed. An album 
of his works was published in 1971. 


KUZNETS, SIMON (1901-1985), U.S. economist, Nobel lau- 
reate. Born in Russia, Kuznets was educated in the U.S. He 
was assistant professor and then full professor of economics 
at the University of Pennsylvania (1936-54), and in 1960 was 
appointed professor of economics at Harvard. Kuznets’ re- 
search in quantitative economics and his contribution to the 
understanding of modern economic growth encouraged new 
studies of the economic growth of nations. He sponsored the 
annual Conference of Research in Income and Wealth, orga- 
nized from 1935 by the National Bureau of Economic Research, 
and he was among the founders in 1947 of the International 
Association for Research in Income and Wealth. From 1954 
to 1964 he was chairman of the United States-based advi- 
sory committee of the Falk Project for Economic Research in 
Israel, and from 1964 he was a member of the board of trust- 
ees of its successor, the Maurice Falk Institute for Economic 
Research in Israel. 

Kuznets’ research may be divided into three periods. Be- 
tween 1926 and 1930 he concentrated on analyzing economic 
change, examining movements in production and prices, cy- 
clical fluctuations, and seasonal variations in industry and 
trade. During the following two decades his work centered 
on measuring national income with emphasis on capital for- 
mation. After 1950 he focused on explaining the compara- 
tive economic growth of nations. He was also particularly 
concerned with the practical application of his research, and 
during World War 11 his national account framework served 
to study the feasibility of the war production program and to 
control it. Kuznets stressed the link between the social and 
economic framework of society that is apparent not only in 
the history of nations but also in minority groups like the 
Jews. In the Diaspora they congregated in urban areas where 
they entered the professions or specialized in finance and 
trade. Their frequent displacements affected their economic 
development. Jews have been conditioned to accept economic 
change and to enter occupations and industries with growth 
potential where there have been opportunities for economic 
advancement. This significantly influenced the level of income 
and wealth of Jewish minorities as compared with their gen- 
tile surroundings. 

Kuznets retired from Harvard in 1971 and was given the 
title of George F. Baker Professor Emeritus of Economics. In 
1971 he was awarded the Nobel Prize in economics for his “em- 
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pirically founded interpretation of economic growth which 
has led to new and deepened insight into economic and so- 
cial structure and process of development.” 

Kuznets’ publications include National Income and its 
Composition 1919-1938 (1941), Shares of Upper Income Groups 
in Income and Savings (1953), Capital in the American Econ- 
omy: Its Formation and Financing (1961), and Modern Eco- 
nomic Growth (1966), Economic Growth of Nations (1971), 
Quantitative Economic Research (1972), Population, Capital, 
and Growth (1973), National Income (1975), and Commodity 
Flow and Capital Formation (1975). 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Feldstein et al., American Economy 
in Transition (1980). 


[Rachel Floersheim / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


KVITKO, LEIB (1890-1952), Yiddish poet and novelist. 
Born in the Ukraine, he was orphaned while very young and 
had to earn his living from the age of ten, working in various 
Ukrainian cities as a dyer, shoemaker, porter, and stevedore. 
Along with David *Hofstein and Peretz *Markish, he made 
up the Ukrainian lyric triumvirate. His first poems, published 
in 1918 in the group’s almanac, Eygns, edited by David *Ber- 
gelson, won him immediate recognition. His first two books, 
Trit (“Steps,” 1919) and Royter Shturm (“Red Storm,’ 1919), 
are full of pathos and enthusiasm for the Revolution. In 1920 
Kvitko settled in Germany and joined the Communist Party. 
In 1922 he published Grin Groz (“Green Grass”) and 1919, the 
latter lamenting the 1919 Ukrainian pogroms. His narrative 
Riogrander Fel (“Rio Grande Furs,’ 1928) was based on his 
experiences among Hamburg dock workers. In 1925 Kvitko 
returned to the Soviet Union, living in Kharkov (until 1933), 
Kiev, and Moscow. He edited journals and wrote poems and 
stories, becoming one of the greatest masters of Soviet chil- 
dren’s verse, widely known as Lev Kvitko. Kvitko’s works were 
translated into many of the languages of the Soviet Union, 
and millions of copies were printed. In 1939 he was awarded 
the Order of Red Banner for Labor. Arrested in the Stalin- 
ist purges early in 1949, Kvitko was murdered on August 12, 
1952, among a group of leading members of the Jewish Anti- 
fascist Committee. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 3 (1929), 581-6; LNYL, 
s.v.; S. Niger, Yidishe Shrayber in Sovyet-Rusland (1958), 41-9; Ch. 
Shmeruk et al. (eds.), A Shpigl oyf a Shteyn (1964), 335-71, 748-51, 
781-3; I. Yanasovich, Mit Yidishe Shrayber in Rusland (1959), 133-212. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Bechtel, in: Le Yiddish: langue, culture, 
société (1999), 247-71; J. Rubenstein and V.P. Naumov (eds.), Stalin’s 
Secret Pogrom: The Postwar Inquisition of the Jewish Anti-Fascist 
Committee (2001); G. Estraikh, in: East European Jewish Affairs, 2 
(2002), 70-88. 
[Elias Schulman] 


KWARTIN, ZAVEL (Zevulun; 1874-1953), hazzan and com- 
poser. Born in Novoarkhangelsk, Ukraine, Kwartin worked 
in his father’s business while studying music and singing in a 
synagogue choir. He first officiated as a hazzan in 1896, on the 
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Sabbath preceding his marriage in Yelizavetgrad. After spend- 
ing some time in Odessa and studying the hazzanut of *Sulzer 
in Vienna, he was hazzan at synagogues in Vienna and St. Pe- 
tersburg, and for ten years at the Tabak Temple in Budapest. In 
1919 Kwartin emigrated to the United States and was appointed 
hazzan at Temple Emanuel of Borough Park, Brooklyn. There 
he became known for the richness and fervor of his lyric bari- 
tone, and he made many recordings. In 1926 he moved to Erez 
Israel, where he conducted services and gave concerts, acquir- 
ing property near Safed. Eleven years later, in 1937, Kwartin 
returned to the U.S. and accepted a position as cantor in New- 
ark, New Jersey. His compositions, recorded as traditional im- 
provisations, were transcribed and published as Zemirot Zevu- 
lun (2 vols., 1928). A supplementary volume, Tefillot Zevulun 
(1938), appeared with an autobiographical introduction. He 
also published his memoirs, Mayn Lebn (1952). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Cantors Association of the U.S. and Canada, 
Di Geshikhte fun Khazones (1924), 173-4; E. Zaludkovski, Kultur Tre- 
ger fun di Yidishe Liturgie (1930), 331; A. Holde, Jews in Music (1959), 


index; Sendrey, Music, index. 
[Joshua Leib Neeman] 


KYBARTAI (Pol. and Rus. Kibarty; in Jewish sources, 
01X27), town in S. Lithuania; on the German border until 
1941. Through its position on the Kovno-Koenigsberg rail- 
road, opposite the German town of Eydtkuhnen, Kybartai 
developed into an important commercial center in the 19 
century. There were 533 Jews living in the town in 1897 (ap- 
proximately half of the total population). The town was de- 
stroyed during the retreat of the Russian army in 1914 and 
rebuilt after the war. The community numbered 1,253 (20%) 
in 1923. For many years the Kybartai community remained 
linked with the nearby community in Wirballen (Virbalis), 
being under its rabbinical jurisdiction, and using the same 
cemetery. Kybartai was the birthplace of the painter, Isaac 
*Levitan. Around 350 Jews remained when the Germans ar- 
rived in June 1941. The men were executed in July, the others 
in the Verbalis ghetto in September. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yahadut Lita, 3 (1967), 345. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


KYJOV (Ger. Gaya; Heb. °”83, 83), town in S. Moravia, 
Czech Republic, the only one of the royal cities in which 
Jews were allowed to dwell. The rights of the Jews were pro- 
tected by a charter of 1613. The community had existed long 
before then, the ancient synagogue (demolished in 1851) hav- 
ing been built in 1506. Jews remained in Kyjov in 1650 when 
all communities which had not been in existence before 1618 
were expelled. There were 12 Jewish houses in Kyjov in 1688. 
The burghers petitioned several times for their expulsion, but 
the royal charter was adhered to. In 1651 a compromise was 
signed, which included a clause permitting the Jews to distill 
spirits. In 1727 the Jews were segregated. After 1848 the Jew- 
ish quarter remained a “politische Gemeinde until 1918. The 
number of Jewish families permitted by the *Familiants Law 
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was 74. The community grew from 427 in 1830 to 510 in 1848, 
and 884 in 1869, and declined to 820 in 1890 and 620 in 1900. 
In 1930 the community numbered 319 (7% of the total popu- 
lation). During World War 1 a large refugee camp near Kyjov 
was administered by the community. After the end of the war, 
the Czechoslovak central authorities prevented the local au- 
thorities from expelling its inhabitants. In 1938 the camp was 
reopened for 670 refugees from the Sudeten area and for ref- 
ugees from Vienna. The Nazis used the camp to assemble all 
the Jews from the town and the surrounding district; early in 
1943, 2,852 persons were deported in three transports from this 
camp to *Theresienstadt, and from there to Auschwitz later 
in the year. The synagogue equipment was sent to the Central 
Jewish Museum in Prague. After the Holocaust Kyjov became 
the central community for the region, with jurisdiction over 
the congregations of Hodonin, Holesov, Kromeriz, Uhersky 
Brod, and Vsetin, which all together numbered about 300 
individuals in 1959. In 1956 a memorial to the victims of the 
Holocaust was dedicated in the cemetery. The community of 
Kyjov also cared for the community of Bzenec and opened a 
prayer room there in 1956. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ehrlich, Hayek, in: H. Gold (ed.), Juden 
und Judengemeinden Maehrens... (1929), 199-203; H. Flesch, ibid., 
31-44; idem, in: MGw], 73 (1929), 119-30; I. Halpern, Takkanot Me- 
dinat Mehrin (1952), 1-102; R. IItis (ed.), Die aussaeen unter Trae- 


nen... (1959), 58-60. 
[Meir Lamed] 


KYRGYZSTAN (formerly Kirghizia), a member of the Com- 
monwealth of Independent States, bordered on the north and 
northwest by Kazakhstan, to the southwest by Uzbekistan, 
and on the south by Tadzhikistan, with a population of some 
4,500,000 people. In 1939 there lived in Kirgizian S.S.S.R. 
1,578 Jews (0.58% of the total population), most of them, 1,031 
(1.1%), in the capital Frunze. In the beginning of World War 11 
many Jews were evacuated there. In 1979 Kirghizia had a Jew- 
ish population of 6,900, with 5,700 living in the capital Frunze 
which in 1991 was renamed Bishkek. In 1989 the Jewish pop- 
ulation of the republic was 6,000 (with 5,200 in the capital); 
178 Jews emigrated in 1989. In 1990, 1,170 Jews from Kyrgyz- 
stan immigrated to Israel, 1,111 of them from Frunze. In 1991, 
the year the republic gained independence, the corresponding 
figures were 696 and 629. 

One Jew was elected to the Supreme Soviet of the re- 
public in 1990. The government of the republic expressed its 
opposition to Islamic fundamentalism. In 1992 Kyrgyzstan 
passed a law making knowledge of the Kirghiz language a 
prerequisite for high government positions. This latter con- 
dition effectively barred most Jews from holding high gov- 


ernment offices. 
[Michael Beizer] 


There were an estimated 3,300 Jews in Kyrgyzstan at the 
end of 1993. In 1992, 250 people left Kyrgyzstan for Israel, and 
449 in 1993. Around 800 remained in the early 2000s. 

Three summer camps for the young were opened in the 
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Kyrgyz highland in 1993: in Tioplyie Kliuchi, 60 km. from 
Bishkek (Orthodox, sponsored by Jewish organizations of Bel- 
gium); another one, run by Bnei Akiva - 30 km. from Bish- 
kek; and a third, on the shore of Issyk-Kul lake. The camps 
were intended for Jewish children and teenagers from the 
whole C.LS. 

Anti-Jewish articles appeared in some newspapers in 
1993-94. The Russian-language newspaper Svobodnyie gory 
(“Free Mountains”) in February 1994 condemned the im- 
migration to Israel and blamed Jews for the problems of the 


country. 
3 [Daniel Romanowski (2™ ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: U. Schmelz and S. DellaPergola in: ayyB 
(1995), 478; Supplement to the Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, 2 (1995), 
Jerusalem; Antisemitism World Report (1995), London: Institute of Jew- 
ish Affairs, 61; Mezhdunarodnaia Evreiskaia Gazeta (MEG) (1993). 


KYUSTENDIL, town in W. Bulgaria. In the 16" century this 
town had a small Jewish community. In 1878 when Bulgaria 
gained its independence, the community numbered 853 and 
grew steadily. They were artisans, merchants, porters, etc. The 
merchants among them dealt in plums, wool, butter, and to- 
bacco. The local synagogue was built in 1863. In 1874 a *blood 
libel against the Jews spread, when a Christian child was miss- 
ing; there were also anti-Jewish riots in 1901 for the same rea- 
son. The 1935 census gave the number of Jews as 853, while 
the 1943 census listed 980 Jews. The community did not suf- 
fer severely during World War 11. The 1943 expulsion decree 
from Bulgaria was not carried out. In 2004 there was a com- 
munity of around 90 Jews affiliated with the local branch of 
the nationwide Shalom organization. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Mézan, Les juifs espagnols en Bulgarie 


(1925), passim. 
[Simon Marcus / Emil Kalo (2™4 ed.)] 


K. ZETNIK (pseudonym of Jehiel Dinur, originally Feiner; 
1917?-2001), author. Much about the life of Jehiel Dinur is 
shrouded in mystery. He seems to have wanted it that way. An 
Israeli scholar claims that Dinur was born eight years earlier 
than his announced date of birth. Born into a hasidic family 
in Sosnowiec, Poland, he was active in the Orthodox youth 
movement of the Agudat Israel in Poland. He first published 
his poems in Yiddish in the Agudat Israel newspapers. At the 
age of 22, just before the outbreak of World War 11, he pub- 
lished a book of Yiddish poems entitled Tsvai un tsvantsik 
(1931; “Twenty-Two Years - Twenty Two Poems’). Suffering 
all the torments and tortures of the Holocaust, he was one of 
the few survivors of Zaglembia, Poland. He was an inmate of 
Auschwitz, arriving with the last transports from Sosnowiew 
in August 1943 and incarcerated there for a year and a half. In 
1945 he immigrated to Erez Israel and settled in Tel Aviv. 

A writer whose themes relate to the Holocaust, K. Zetnik 
held that he had survived for the sole purpose of telling fu- 
ture generations the horrors of the Holocaust and to be the 
spokesman for its millions of victims. When testifying at the 
Eichmann trial in 1961, he collapsed after saying “If today I 
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can stand before your honors, the judges, and relate the events 
of the ‘planet’ called Auschwitz, then it is for the sake of ‘its 
inhabitants’ whom I now see and they are looking at me....” 
When asked in court why he called himself “K. Zetnik” (a 
term referring to a concentration camp inmate), he replied: 
“This is not a literary name. I must continue with it as long as 
the nation has not aroused itself following the crucifixion of 
the nation to erase this evil.” His work belongs to the first gen- 
eration of Holocaust survivor writing, stressing the cruelty 
of the perpetrators and the anguish of their Jewish vic- 
tims. Like several other survivors, he referred to Auschwitz 
as “planet Auschwitz,’ echoing the sense that the world of 
the Lager was not our world. He described the evil of the 
perpetrator without regard to the sensibilities of his read- 
ers and touched on issues such as forced sexual enslavement 
that others would have preferred be forgotten. His style was 
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terse, almost clinical, leaving it to the readers to impose their 
harsh judgment. His works, dealing with different aspects of 
the horrors of the Holocaust, written in Yiddish and Hebrew, 
include: Salamandra (1946), Bet ha-Bubbot (1953; House of 
Dolls, 1956) about Nazi degradation of Jewish women; Ha- 
Shaon asher meal ha-Rosh (1960), stories about the Holocaust; 
Kare’u Lo Pipel (1961; Piepel, 1961), a story about the terror of 
Auschwitz, especially relating to children; Kokhav ha-Efer 
(Star of Ashes, in Hebrew, English, and Yiddish, 1967); and 
Hol me-Efer (1966; Phoenix over the Galilee, 1969), a novel 
containing autobiographical material, describing a Holocaust 
refugee’s painful integration into life in Israel. His books have 
been translated into more than 20 languages. In keeping with 
the mystery of his life, he instructed his children not to make 
public his death. 

[Getzel Kressel / Michael Berenbaum (24 ed.)] 
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Initial letter “L’ for Librum, showing 
Haman being hanged, from the be- 
ginning of the Book of Esther in the 
Moulins Bible, a 12"-century Latin 
manuscript from France. Moulins, 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Ms. 1, fol. 
284. Courtesy Bibliothéque Natio- 
nale, Paris. 


LA-LIE 





LAAZ, a foreign-language gloss in Hebrew transliteration. 
Laaz (plural leazim) originally meant a foreign language into 
which a Hebrew text, especially a sacred text, was translated 
(Meg. 2:1; Tosef., Meg. 2:6; Ber. 18a; Sot. 49b; TJ, Sot. 7:1). 
Somehow, laaz became identified with Latin and its meaning 
was later restricted to liturgical translations in any of the Ro- 
mance languages into which Latin evolved. Thus, the biblical 
loez (Ps. 114:1) is rendered in the medieval Jewish translations 
by latinar (Italy), ladinar (Provence), ladinar or romancar 
(Spain), and aromancer (northern France). Italian Jews were 
known as Loazim. When the French roman came to signify 
“a novel; the Jews called it laaz. 

Medieval rabbinical texts written in Romance-speaking 
countries were interspersed with vernacular words to clinch 
an argument or specify an object. More often than not, these 
glosses were preceded by the formula be-Laaz (“in Romance”), 
even when they did not refer to the biblical translation. The 
overwhelming ascendancy of *Rashi’s commentaries, with 
their 1,300 glosses on the Bible and 3,500 on the Talmud, fur- 
ther restricted the meaning of laaz to “a gloss in Old French” 
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Like any other grammatical term in Jewish manuscripts, 
1y22_ was superscribed by a circumflex; 1972 was, therefore, 
later mistaken for an abbreviation of 1} oY iw? (“in a for- 
eign tongue”). 

A distinction must be made between the leazim in bib- 
lical commentaries and those in other rabbinical writings. 
The latter are valuable because they often carry Old Romance 
words, whose meaning is circumscribed by the Hebrew con- 
text, while they are seldom found in literary texts. Those of 
Rashi and of the Arukh of *Nathan b. Jehiel of Rome go back to 
the 11 century, a period from which very few Romance texts 
are extant. Since the manuscripts are of a later date, it took 
the brilliant intellect of David *Blondheim to present a reliable 
scientific edition of these glosses. Likewise, there are glosses in 
all French rabbinical writings of the Middle Ages; Provengal 
leazim in the Ittur of *Isaac b. Abba Mari of Marseilles; and 
Catalan glosses in Aaron Hakohen’s *Orhot Hayyim. 

The leazim in the biblical commentaries are of greater 
importance. These refer to complete vernacular translations 
of the Bible, called laaz ha-am or laaz ha-olam. Such versions 
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are extant in Spanish and in Italian; of those in French Proven- 
cal and Catalan, there exists (apart from some prayer books 
and hymns) only indirect evidence: the glossaries. There are 
printed glossaries in Italian (Makrei Dardeki, Naples, 1488; 
Galut Yehudah, Venice, 1612) and in *Ladino (Heshek She- 
lomo, Venice, 1588). In France, by the time the printing press 
came into existence, Jewish communities were no longer in 
existence. After two or three generations in exile, French Jews 
must have discarded these glossaries. Nevertheless, six of them 
more or less complete, and fragments of nine more, mostly of 
the 13" century, have survived. They are at the same time com- 
mentaries, Sifrei Pitronot. They lack most of the midrashic ma- 
terial of, for example, Rashi, but have a much wider range, one 
of them presenting over 12,000 leazim for part of the Proph- 
ets alone. The Sefer ha-Pitronot mi-Leipzig was published in 
three volumes in 1996. In addition to these glossaries, there 
are innumerable leazim jotted down as marginal annotations 
in biblical manuscripts. These throw light on the real mean- 
ing of the leazim in Rashi, as well as of those in the 11'b-cen- 
tury commentaries of the Pseudo-Gershom, of *Menahem ben 
Helbo, and of Joseph *Kara. Scholarly discussion centered in 
the vernacular version, already in existence at that early pe- 
riod. In the same way, the leazim found in the Hizkuni, the 
Hadar Zekenim, Minhat Yehudah, and the commentaries of 
*Eliezer of Beaugency, *Samuel b. Meir (Rashbam), and oth- 
ers were all designed to correct the Old French translation. 
This is one of the reasons for the frequent appearance in the 
glossaries of two, and sometimes even three or four, leazim 
for one biblical term. The second reason is not exegetical but 
linguistic: with the passage of the centuries, some words be- 
came obsolete and had to be replaced, but they were still given 
as examples out of respect for tradition. If for no other reason, 
the reference to the vernacular version is substantiated by the 
contextual aspect of the laaz: néant (“nothing”) for 79 and 127 
in negative sentences; the addition of prepositions called for 
in French syntax, but not in Hebrew; the use of the subjunc- 
tive in accordance with the rules of French grammar; and ad- 
jectives agreeing in gender with the French noun, though not 
mentioned in the glossary. 

In addition to glossaries, the Jews of France and Provence 
composed alphabetical Bible dictionaries. The Jeazim in 
*Kimhi, *Levi b. Gershom, Joseph *Kaspi, and the Sassoon 
Codex (no. 368) would also imply the existence of a Proven- 
cal version. 

See also *Judeo-French, *Judeo-Italian, *Judeo-Proven- 
cal. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Darmesteter, Reliques scientifiques, 1 
(1890), 107-307; G. Schlessinger, Die altfranzoesischen Woerter im 
Machsor Vitry... (1899); L. Brandin, Les gloses frangaises [loazim] 
de Gerschon de Metz (1902); S.A. Poznansky, in: Sefer ha-Yovel... N. 
Sokolov (1904), 389-439; M. Lambert and L. Brandin (eds.), Glos- 
saire hébreu-francais du xirte siécle (1905); A. Aron, Das hebraeisch- 
altfranzoesische Glossar der Leipziger Universitaets Bibliothek (1907); 
A. Darmesteter, Les gloses frangaises de Raschi dans la Bible (1909); 
A. Darmesteter and D.S. Blondheim, Les gloses frangaises dans les 
commentaires talmudiques de Raschi, 2 vols. (1929-37); M. Banitt, in: 
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Roth, Dark Ages, 291-6, 463. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Cohen- 
Edelman, in: Mesorot, 12 (2002), 83-96; D.M. Harduf, Ozar ha-Sh- 
emot ha-Tanakhiyyim ba-Aggadah: Kollel Yalkut u-Milon be-Ivrit, 


Be'ur Semalei Be-Laaz (2002). 
[Menahem Banitt] 


LABAN (Heb. 729; “white”), son of *Bethuel son of Nahor and 
the brother of Rebekah, wife of *Isaac; the father of Leah and 
Rachel, the wives of *Jacob. Laban was a breeder of sheep and 
goats. He is first mentioned as having taken a leading role in 
the negotiations between Abraham's servant and the family of 
Bethuel in connection with the marriage of Rebekah to Isaac 
(Gen. 24). Possibly, Laban’s prominence in this story reflects 
a fratriarchal society (cf. 24:60; 25:20). Later, when Jacob fled 
from his brother Esau to Mesopotamia, he found refuge with 
Laban in the city of Haran (27:43; 29:4-5), where he was cor- 
dially received (29:13-14). A month later Laban offered Jacob 
employment for wages. Jacob agreed to tend his uncle's flocks 
for seven years as a bride-price for Laban’s daughter Rachel. 
At the end of the seven years, however, Laban cheated Jacob, 
substituting his oldest daughter Leah for Rachel, as Jacob dis- 
covered the following morning. Thus he compelled Jacob to 
work, though not to wait, for another seven years for Rachel 
(29:18-20). After that time Laban prevailed upon him to work 
in exchange for all the kids and lambs of a certain description 
dropped by mature females in the flock (30:25-34). As a re- 
sult of folkloristic prenatal influences, well applied by Jacob 
(30:37ff.), most of the prime lambs that were dropped fitted 
just that description (see *Biology), and Jacob became wealth- 
ier than his employer. Apparently, Laban also deceived his son- 
in-law in the matter of wages (31:7), thus straining relations 
between the two to such an extent that Jacob and his family 
fled Haran, pursued by Laban and his kinsmen, who overtook 
him in Gilead in Transjordan (31:23). The two sides were even- 
tually reconciled and a peace pact was made between them 
(31:44-54). Both in the negotiations over Rebekah’s marriage 
and his relationship with Jacob, Laban emerges as a greedy 
and crafty man (cf. 24:30; 31:7). 

Laban’s native land is sometimes referred to as Paddan 
Aram (25:20; 28:2, 5, 6; 33:18; cf. 48:7) or “the country of Aram” 
(Hos. 12:13). In the description of Jacob’s flight from him and 
his pursuit of and eventual reconciliation with the former, the 
epithet “the Aramean” is added to his name (Gen. 31:20) and 
he is represented as speaking Aramaic (31:47). The covenant 
between Laban and Jacob serves as an etiology for an ancient 
agreement between Aram and Israel, establishing the cairn of 
Gal-ed (31:47; pun on Gilad) as the boundary mark between 
the two lands (31:52). Indeed, the tales of relations between La- 
ban and Jacob serve as allegories of relations between Israelites 
and Arameans in the earlier first millennium B.c.E. 


[Bustanay Oded] 
In the Aggadah 
Laban is identified with Beor, the father of Balaam (Num. 


22:5); with Cushan-Rishathaim, the king of Aram-Naharaim 
(Judg. 3:8; Sanh. 105a); and with Kemuel, the father of Aram 
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(Gen. 22:21; Gen. R. 57:4). The name Laban is interpreted as 
meaning that he shone with wickedness (129; lit. “exceedingly 
white”; Gen. R. 60:7) and the epithet Arammi (71218) is taken as 
the anagram of rammai (X11, “cheater”; Gen. R. 70:19). When 
he saw the jewels on Rebekah, Laban hastened to Eliezer in 
order to slay him and take possession of his goods. However, 
when Laban noticed Eliezer’s physical strength (Mid. Hag. to 
Gen. 24:30) and his resemblance to Abraham, he thought that 
he was Abraham and invited him to enter his house (Gen. R. 
60:7). Laban’s answering Eliezer’s request before his father is 
indicative of his impudence (Mid. Lek. Tov to Gen. 24:50). 
His promptness in greeting *Jacob was due to his desire for 
wealth, since he reasoned that Abraham's grandson would 
bring with him even greater riches than had Eliezer. Seeing 
Jacob without camels, he thought that he had money and 
gems concealed in his garments or mouth, and for this rea- 
son he embraced and kissed him. Disappointed at not finding 
any valuables, Laban consulted his terafim and was advised 
to employ Jacob and give him his daughters in marriage (Yal. 
Reub. to Gen. 29:15). 

His countrymen agreed that Laban should substitute 
*Leah for *Rachel so that Jacob would continue to work for 
him, because their land had been blessed with an abundance 
of water since Jacobs arrival. After receiving securities from 
them that they would not reveal his scheme, Laban deceived 
them and used their pledges for the purchase of wine, oil, and 
meat for the wedding feast. The citizens attempted to inform 
Jacob of the chicanery by singing, “Hi Leah, hi Leah” (lit. “it 
is Leah”), but Jacob did not understand their hints (Gen. R. 
70:19). After being informed of Jacob’s flight, Laban assembled 
all the local warriors to pursue him. His intention was to kill 
him, but the archangel Michael appeared and forbade him to 
harm Jacob or he himself would be killed (pdRE 36). His kiss- 
ing and blessing his daughters and grandchildren after making 
the covenant with Jacob did not come from the heart. Laban 
sent a message to Esau, informing him of Jacob’s imminent 
return and urging him to avenge himself on Jacob (Yashar, Va- 
Yeze, 105-6). During his pursuit of Jacob, robbers broke into 
Laban’s home and stole all his possessions (Gen. R. 74:16). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Smith, in: Revue dassyriologie et darchéo- 
logie orientale, 23 (1926), 127; E.A. Speiser, in: AASOR, 10 (1928-29), 
31-33; C.H. Gordon, in: JPOs, 15 (1935), 30; idem, in: RB, 44 (1935), 
35-36; idem, in: BASOR, 66 (1937), 25-27; Daube-Yarron, in: Jss, 1 
(1956), 60-62; U. Cassuto, A Commentary on the Book of Genesis 
(1961); D.N. Freedman, in: 1EJ, 13 (1963), 125-6; E.A. Speiser, Gen- 
esis (1964); N.M. Sarna, Understanding Genesis (1967), index. For 
further bibliography see *Jacob. IN THE AGGADAH: Ginzberg, Leg- 
ends, index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Finkelstein, in: Jaos, 68 
(1968), 30-36. 


LABAND, PAUL (1838-1918), German jurist. Born in Bre- 
slau, Laband lectured in law at the University of Koenigsberg 
from 1864 to 1872, when he became professor of public law 
at the University of Strasbourg. He was a member of the Al- 
sace state council from 1879 to 1911, and sat in the Landtag of 
Alsace-Lorraine from 1911 until his death. An authority on 
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constitutional law, Laband was the author of Deutsches Reichs- 
staatsrecht (3 vols., 1876-82), which became a standard work 
and had a great influence on German public lawyers. He ar- 
gued that constitutional law must be a pure science excluding 
political and moral considerations. He rejected the concept 
of the sovereignty of the people, holding that state and gov- 
ernment are identical and that administrative acts of the gov- 
ernment are not subject to challenge in any way. Though his 
views were heavily criticized for ignoring the political basis of 
constitutional law, Laband became the outstanding jurist of 
the German Empire. He was also the author of several works 
on civil law, including property law, commercial law, and the 
law of agency, and wrote a detailed commentary on the an- 
cient German legal codes. In 1918 he published his memoirs 
“Lebenserinnerungen von Dr. P. Laband.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Wilhelm, Die Lehre von Staat und Gesetz 
bei Paul Laband (1967); O. Froehling, Labands Staatsbegriff (1967); 


O.V. Gierke, Labands Staatsrecht und die deutsche Rechtswissenschaft 
(19617); B. Schlink, Laband als Politiker (1992). 


[B. Mordechai Ansbacher / Bjoern Siegel (2"¢ ed.)] 


LABANOS (Labanowski), leading *Karaite family of *Troki, 
Lithuania. The post of shofet (judge and communal leader) of 
the community became hereditary in the family. In 1665 ABRA- 
HAM BEN SAMUEL LABANOS was elected as gabbai of Troki 
and later became shofet of the Karaites of Troki (1671-88). The 
Karaite scholar M. *Sultansky describes him as a learned man, 
much favored by King Jan 111 Sobieski, who appointed him to 
the leadership of all the Karaites in Lithuania. In 1688, at the 
king's order, Abraham and some Karaite families were forced 
to settle in Kukizow (Krasny Ostrow), a private possession of 
the Sobieskis. During his years of office in Troki, the commu- 
nity was involved in difficult negotiations with the Council of 
Lithuanian Jewry (see *Councils of the Lands) regarding the 
poll tax which the Karaites were to pay. Abraham often took 
part in the deliberations of the council and endeavored to 
obtain relief for his community. His son SAMUEL succeeded 
him as shofet in Troki, serving from 1719-45/6?. He was a dis- 
ciple of the Karaite scholar *Solomon b. Aaron and married 
his sister in 1738. Samuel was in conflict with the members of 
his community, who revolted against his leadership because 
of the high taxes. 

Samuel’s son, ABRAHAM BEN SAMUEL (II) LABANOS 
(d. 1776), was in turn shofet of the Troki Karaite commu- 
nity in 1746-76. He was a nephew and disciple of the Karaite 
scholar Solomon b. Aaron, who wrote Rakh va-Tov, a gram- 
matical treatise, in his honor. Being pressed by gentile credi- 
tors, he went to the Crimea to obtain some monetary aid for 
the community in 1756 with letters of recommendation from 
both the rabbinical court of Vilna and the rabbis and com- 
munal officials of Brest-Litowsk and Lutsk. He endeavored to 
defend the interests of his community, but he frequently en- 
countered the opposition of some of its members, who held 
him responsible for their economic difficulties. He is men- 
tioned in documents as having lodged charges against some 
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Polish noblemen, which instigated an attack on the Karaite 
quarter in 1772. 

His son SAMUEL (d. 1805/6?) was shofet of the commu- 
nity in 1776-93. To enforce obedience to his rules he twice 
turned to the aid of the wojewoda (governor) of Troki. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuerst, Karaeertum, 3 (1869), 85, 95; Mann, 
Texts, 2 (1935), 614-9, s.v. Abraham b. Samuel Labanos and Abraham 
b. Samuel ha-Shofet 1; Lurie, in: He-Avar, 1 (1918), 166 ff.; Balaban, in: 
Nowe Zycie (July—Nov. 1924). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Gliorowski, 
in: Zydzi i judaizm, vol. 2 (1998), 73-81. 


[Mark Wischnitzer / Golda Akhiezer (2"4 ed.)] 


LABI, SIMEON (16 century), Moroccan kabbalist of Span- 
ish origin. He grew up in *Fez. In 1549, on his way to Erez 
Israel, he reached *Tripoli in North Africa where, finding the 
Jewish community completely ignorant of Torah, he stayed as 
a teacher. The Jews of Tripoli always considered him as their 
greatest scholar. According to a tradition of Spanish kabbal- 
ists, Labi wrote in the middle of the 16" century a detailed 
commentary to the *Zohar on Genesis and Exodus. Only 
the commentary Ketem Paz on Zohar Genesis was published 
(Leghorn, 1795). It includes, at the end, several of Labi’s piy- 
yutim. His poem “Bar Yohai Nimshahta Ashrekha” in honor of 
*Simeon b. Yohai the alleged author of the Zohar has become 
the most popular kabbalistic poem and is still sung by Orien- 
tal Jews on the Sabbath eve and on *Lag ba-Omer, at the tomb 
of Bar Yohai in Meron, in Galilee. Many kabbalists imitated 
this song, which was also adopted by the Hasidim. For the 
Tripoli community, Labi also wrote “Seder Tikkunei Kallah” 
for Shavuot eve (Venice, 1680). His “Be’ur Millot Zarot she-be- 
Sefer ha-Zohar” was published in the collection Yad Neman 
of Abraham Miranda (Salonika, 1804). Labi’s commentary on 
the Zohar was taken to Venice by Joseph *Hamiz and was the 
basis for Hamiz own book on the Zohar Yodei Binah (Ven- 
ice, 1663). According to Malkhei Rabbanan, Labi died in 1585, 
but Abraham Halfon, one of the scholars of Tripoli, dates his 
death at 1580 (Maasei Zaddikim, manuscript in the Ben-Zvi 
Institute, 1807, fol. 9b). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, 1 (1852), 179 no. 166; Davidson, Ozar, 
2. (1929), 58, no. 1340; S. Seeligman, Catalog... N.H. Van Biema (1904), 
3027; G. Scholem, Kitvei Yad ba-Kabbalah (1930), 151; Y. Ben-Naim, 


Malkhei Rabbanan (1931), 126a. 
[Gershom Scholem] 


LABI, SOLOMON (Salomon) (Ibn; second half of 14* cen- 
tury), scholar and translator. Labi, who lived probably in Ara- 
gon, translated Abraham *Ibn Daud’s philosophical work “The 
Noble Faith” from Arabic to Hebrew under the title Ha-Emu- 
nah ha-Ramah (published with German translation and notes 
by S. Weil, 1852). His translation, extant in many manuscripts, 
replaced the earlier one by Samuel *Ibn Motot titled Emunah 
Nissaah. There is an anonymous commentary to Labi’s trans- 
lation, but it is not certain that he was its author. Labi is per- 
haps identical with Don Solomon b. Labi of Ixar, mentioned 
in *Isaac b. Sheshet’s responsa (1878, p. 246 no. 395 and p. 272 
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no. 435), and with the royal tax farmer of the same name in 
Saragossa, mentioned in documents in the years 1361-86. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Carmoly, in: Literaturblatt des Orients, 1 
(1840), 378-81, 414-5; Delitzsch et al., ibid., 8 (1847), 821; Guggen- 
heimer, ibid., 12 (1851), 506f.; Baer, Spain, 2 (1961), 58, 464. 


[Bernard Suler] 


LA BOETIE, ETIENNE DE (1530-1563), French humanist. 
Born in Sarlat, la Boétie studied law and became counselor 
to the parlement of Bordeaux. He tried to carry out the tol- 
erant religious policies of the chancellor, Michel de PH6pital. 
La Boétie was apparently a Marrano. In the letter by his clos- 
est friend, Montaigne (Works, tr. by D. Frame (1958), 1054), 
describing his death la Boétie said to the priest who was giv- 
ing him the last rites, “I protest that as I have been baptized 
as I have lived, so I want to die in the faith and religion which 
Moses first planted in Egypt, which the patriarchs then re- 
ceived in Judea, and which, from hand to hand, in the prog- 
ress of time, has been brought into France,’ clearly indicating 
that he wanted to die a Jew. 

La Boétie’s most important writing is his Discours de la 
servitude volontaire, written when he was 16 or 18, first pub- 
lished in a collection entitled Memoires de l’Estat de France 
(1576), and later together with Montaigne’s Essays. It is a plea 
for human freedom and dignity against the tyranny of rul- 
ers, and is the first modern statement of nonviolence as the 
means of protest. An English translation appeared in 1942 
as Anti-dictator. La Boétie was also an important translator 
of the classics (Plutarch and Xenophon) and one of the first 
major poets of the French Renaissance, connected with the 
members of the Pléiade. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Paulus, Essai sur La Boétie (1949); V. Lugli, 
Une amitié illustre: Montaigne et La Boétie (1935); H. Day (M. Dieu), 
Etienne de la Boétie (Fr., 1939); P. Bonnefon, Etienne de la Boétie, sa 
vie, ses ouvrages et ses relations avec Montaigne (1888). 


[Richard H. Popkin] 


LABOR. 


In the Bible and Apocrypha 
The Bible regards labor as human destiny and an aspect of 
the order of heaven and earth and all therein. According to 
Genesis 2:5, a condition of the creation of plant life was the 
presence of a human being to cultivate it; Adam’s role was to 
till and keep the Garden of Eden (Gen. 2:15). Similarly, the vi- 
sions of the prophets take the continuation of human labor for 
granted (cf. Isa. 2:4, “... into plowshares... pruning hooks”), 
the blessedness of the times being manifest in the abundance 
of produce (“The plower shall overtake the reaper, and the 
treader of grapes the one who sows seed,’ Amos 9:13). The 
curse entailed by Adam’s sin was not labor but the sweaty toil 
required henceforth to wrest bread from a thorny and thistly 
earth (Gen. 3:17ff.). 

Labor was considered so much a part of creation that 
God Himself is depicted as a worker. He “founded” the earth, 
and the heavens are his “handi- (or “finger-”) work” (Ps. 8:4; 
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102:26); He is the “fashioner” (yozer) of everything (Jer. 10:16); 
man is clay and God the potter (yozer; Isa. 64:7, based on Gen. 
2:7). He worked six days at creating the world and rested (so 
Ex. 20:11; in Gen. 2:2-3 “ceased”) on the seventh; wherefore 
the Israelites must do the same (Ex. 20:8 ff.; cf. the lesson of the 
manna, Ex. 16; cf. *Sabbath). It is not remarkable, therefore, 
that many of Israel’s heroes were workers, or began as such: 
Moses (Ex. 3:1), Gideon (Judg. 6:11), Saul (1 Sam. 11:5), David 
(17:34), Elisha (1 Kings 19:19), and Amos (1:1; 7:14). 

The sapiential literature lauds work and condemns sloth 
and idleness: “One who is slack in his work is brother to him 
who is a destroyer” (Prov. 18:9). The sluggard is sent to the 
provident ant for a lesson in industry (6:6 ff; cf. 20:4). Work 
is better than words (14:23), for “he that tills his ground shall 
have plenty of bread, but he who pursues vain things shall have 
plenty of poverty” (28:19; cf. 10:4; 12:24). The efficient, hard- 
working woman (‘eshet hayil) no less than her male counter- 
part (‘ish mahir bi-melakhto) is extolled (22:29; 31:10 ff.). Con- 
tentment is the lot of the honest laborer: 


When you eat the fruit of your own labors 
You shall be happy and contented (Ps. 128:2); 
Sweet is the sleep of the laborer, 

Whether he eat little or much (Eccles. 5:11). 


Success is not, however, an automatic outcome of work: “Un- 
less the Lord builds the house, its builders will have toiled in 
vain” (Ps. 127:1); hence the customary felicitation with which 
one greeted workers, “The blessing of the Lord be upon you!” 
(Ps. 129:8; cf. Judg. 6:12; Ruth 2:4). Ecclesiastes, the late writer, 
concluded after long brooding and observation that even en- 
joyment of one’s acquisitions was entirely a matter of luck - a 
gift of God to those who pleased him (for inscrutable reasons; 
Eccles. 2:18—26; 3:12-133 5:12—6:2, etc.). 

The Torah is solicitous of the wage earner. An employer 
must pay his day laborer “on the same day, before the sun sets, 
for he is needy and urgently depends on it; else he will cry to 
the Lord against you and you will incur guilt” (Deut. 24:15; cf. 
Lev. 19:13; on the length of the workday, from sunrise to sun- 
set, cf. Ps. 104:23). This ruling applies equally to Israelite and 
foreign laborers (Deut. 24:14). Violations of this injunction are 
denounced by prophets (Jer. 22:13; Mal. 3:5). The laws concern- 
ing debts and debtors and the Jubilee had as their object the 
protection of laborers and farmers. 

The Israelites did not take kindly to the conscription of 
labor for service to their kings (see *Corvée). Samuel warned 
them of its hardships (1 Sam. 8:11-12) - perhaps on the ba- 
sis of Canaanite royal practice - and under Solomon its rig- 
ors were such (1 Kings 5:27-28) that they led to the rebellion 
and secession of the North (1 Kings 12). (By royal privilege a 
citizen or family might be exempt (hofshi) from such service; 
1 Sam. 17:25.) A glimpse of life among such conscripts is af- 
forded by a letter dating to the seventh century B.c.E. recov- 
ered from a fortress near Yavneh recording the complaint of 
a laborer against his superior for seizing his cloak (Pritchard, 
Texts’, 568). 
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For the most part, the literature that has been preserved 
from the Second Temple period expresses this plebeian out- 
look. “Hate not laborious work or husbandry,’ urges Ben Sira, 
“for it was ordained by God” (7:15). Issachar is the ideal fig- 
ure of a God-fearing, chaste, industrious farmer in the Tes- 
tament of the Twelve Patriarchs. Injunctions to treat hired 
labor kindly and not keep back their pay appear in Tobit 4:14; 
Ben Sira 7:20; 34:22. Horror of a beggar’s life is expressed in 
Ben Sira 40:28 ff. 

A new note (anticipated in an Egyptian “Satire on the 
Trades” a millennium earlier (Pritchard, Texts, 43ff.)) is 
sounded in Ben Sira 38:24-34. Here the superiority of the 
learned scribe over the laborer and artisan is forcefully stated. 
The latter are, admittedly, necessary, but their horizons are 
bounded strictly by the requirements of their craft. 


Without them a city cannot be inhabited, 

And wherever they dwell they hunger not. 

But they shall not be inquired of for public council. 

And in the assembly they enjoy no precedence. 

On the seat of the judge they do not sit, 

And law and justice they understand not. 

They do not expound the instruction of wisdom, 

Nor understand the proverbs of the wise. 

They understand the work of the world, 

And their thought is on the practice of their craft (38:32-34). 


A learned patrician speaks here, heralding a clash in values 
that would shortly ripen into sectarian conflict (see *Phari- 


sees, *Sadducees). 
[Moshe Greenberg] 


In the Talmud 

Out of the many references to labor in the talmudic literature a 
clear picture emerges of the rabbinic attitude to labor. The need 
for having an occupation was raised to the level of a positive 
biblical commandment. The first half of Exodus 20:9, “six days 
shalt thou labor,” was regarded as a separate injunction and not 
merely as an introduction to the prohibition of work on the 
Sabbath. Rabbi (Judah ha-Nasi) said, “These words constitute 
a separate commandment. In the same way as Israel was com- 
manded concerning the Sabbath, so were they commanded 
concerning work” (Mekh. SbY to 20:9; cf. ARN’ 11:44 and Gen. 
R. 16:8). The virtue of work is continually extolled: “Man should 
love toil and not hate it” Adam did not partake of anything un- 
til he had worked, as it is said, “to dress it and to keep it”; the 
*Shekhinah descended upon the children of Israel only after 
they had worked, as it is said, “and they shall make Me a sanc- 
tuary and I shall dwell in their midst” (arwn’ loc. cit.). 

Two reasons were given for the duty of being gainfully 
employed. One was the need for economic independence. 
No work was degrading if it achieved this: “Make thy Sab- 
bath as a weekday (in respect to forgoing the added special 
meal) rather than be dependent on others” (Shab. 118a); “Flay 
a carcass in the street and earn a wage, and say not, ‘I am a 
great man and degrading work is not for me’” (BB 110a); and 
“He who enjoys the work of his hands is greater than the 
man who fears heaven” (Ber. 8a). When R. Judah went to 
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the bet midrash he would carry a pitcher on his shoulder, de- 
claring, “Great is labor for it honors the person who does it” 
(Ned. 49b). “Great is work. Even the high priest, if he were to 
enter the Holy of Holies on the Day of Atonement other than 
during the *Avodah, is liable to death; yet for labor in it even 
those ritually unclean or blemished were permitted to enter” 
(Mekh. SbY to 20:9). 

No less important, however, was the consideration of the 
social evil of idleness, irrespective of economic needs: “Idle- 
ness leads to unchastity” or “to degeneration” (Ket. 5:5) and 
“no man dies except from idleness” (ARN ibid.). “Ifa man has 
no work to perform, what shall he do? If he has a neglected 
courtyard or field let him go and work in it” (ibid). “He who 
does not teach his son a trade is as though he taught him to 
be a robber” (Kid. 29a). “Whosoever has a craft is like a vine- 
yard surrounded with a protective hedge” (Tosef., Kid. 1:11). 
The therapeutic value of work is also stressed (Git. 67b). Nev- 
ertheless, one should, as far as possible, be selective in choos- 
ing one’s occupation. There were “clean and easy trades” such 
as perfume-making and needlework, and there were mean 
occupations such as “ass drivers, wagoners, shepherds, and 
shopkeepers,’ the trade of butchery being regarded as of an 
especially mean character. People were enjoined to choose the 
former and avoid the latter. Similarly, trades which brought 
men into undesirable contact with women, such as jewelers, 
carders of wool, barbers, launderers, and bath attendants, 
should be avoided (Kid. 82a-b). 

The dignity of labor was stressed: “Those engaged in 
work are not required to stand before a scholar while they 
are engaged in their tasks” (Kid. 33a), and it was emphasized 
that laborers also are “the children of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob” (BM 7:1). 

Nevertheless, this view of the supreme importance of 
labor per se is diminished by the consideration that the high- 
est ideal is to be free from all worldly occupation in order to be 
able to devote oneself entirely to spiritual pursuits, to the study 
of Torah, or generally, “in order to serve one’s Maker.” Accord- 
ing to this view, labor is a punishment inflicted upon man: 
“Simeon b. Eleazar said, “Hast thou ever seen a wild animal or 
bird practicing a craft? Yet they find their sustenance without 
trouble, though they were created only to serve me. But I was 
created to serve my Maker; how much more so should I re- 
ceive my sustenance without trouble? But I have wrought evil 
and so forfeited my right” (Kid. 4:14). This view is emphasized 
by Simeon b. Yohai: “Ifa man has to plow in the plowing sea- 
son, sow in the sowing season, reap... thresh... and winnow, 
what will become of the Torah? But when Israel fulfills the will 
of the Omnipresent their work is done for them by others and 
when they do not fulfill the will of the Omnipresent not only 
have they to carry out their work themselves, but they have 
to do the work of others” (Ber. 35b; cf. ARN’ 11:44). Its highest 
expression is in the statement of Nehorai: “I would ignore all 
the crafts in the world and teach my son only Torah,” since 
unlike manual toil it guards him both in old age and sickness 
and in the world to come (Kid. 4:14). 
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The compromise between these two extreme views is 
found in the ideal which was followed by most of the rabbis, in 
the combination of study with a worldly occupation. It is stated 
by Ishmael in explicit contradiction to the above-mentioned 
view of Simeon b. Yohai, and the maxim of Rabban Gamaliel 
in Avot (2:2) is “excellent is the study of the Torah combined 
with a worldly occupation for the toil involved in both makes 
sin to be forgotten. All study of the Torah without work is fu- 
tile and is the cause of sin.” This ideal is especially advocated 
by *Meir, who, however, in addition to his many maxims extol- 
ling the value of manual labor urges that one should diminish 
one’s worldly occupation as far as possible in order to be free 
for the study of the Torah (Avot 4:10). “The former generations 
made study their main concern and their work subsidiary to 
it, and they prospered in both; the later generations did the 
opposite and prospered in neither” (Ber. 35b). 


Laborers and Employers 

As mentioned, the dignity of labor and concern for the rights 
of laborers is emphasized. The biblical injunction to pay the 
laborer in time (Lev. 19:13) is expanded to the effect that “he 
who withholds an employee's wages is as though he had taken 
his life” (BM 112a), and in disputes between employees and 
workers the rights of the latter were given preference over 
those of the former (BM 77a). Especially significant is the rule 
laid down that the laborer has the right to withdraw his labor 
at any time, as an expression of his freedom from servitude 
to his fellowman (BK 116b; BM 10a). The extent to which the 
employer was liable for the laborer’s food (BM 7:1) and the 
prerequisites to which the laborer was entitled are carefully 
laid down (BK 119a-b). 

A constant anxiety is nevertheless expressed at the ten- 
dency toward idleness and the exploitation of their employers 
on the part of laborers. “The laborers are sluggish,” stated by 
Tarfon metaphorically about the service of God (Avot 2:15), 
seems to reflect actual conditions. “A laborer usually works 
faithfully for the first two or three hours of the day only, after 
which he becomes lazy” (Gen. R. 70:20). “He who has been 
left a large fortune by his father and wishes to squander it, 
let him hire workers and not work together with them” (BM 
29b). The law that a laborer could recite the *Shema while on 
a tree or on the scaffolding of a building (Ber. 2:4) or curtail 
the Grace After Meals (Ber. 46a) was designed not in the la- 
borer’s interests but in that of his employer's time. For recit- 
ing the *Amidah, however, which is prayer proper, they had 
to descend to the ground. It was regarded as praiseworthy to 
follow a hereditary trade (Ar. 16b). 


[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 


Later Rabbinic Writings and Modern Trends 

Manual labor and social justice were often stressed in rab- 
binic writings. Labor was considered a blessing in itself, and 
it was held that the Bible required the state to concern itself 
with its citizens during unemployment, old age, and illness. 
These benefits were to be granted as a matter of legal right 
and in a manner which was not offensive to the recipients’ 
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sense of dignity (Simon Federbush, The Jewish Concept of 
Labor (1956), 50-51; Z. Warhaftig (ed.), Osef Piskei Din Rab- 
baniyyim, 45). The workers’ right to organize into unions was 
upheld by the rabbis, and it was viewed as an extension of the 
dictum that “townspeople may inflict penalties for breach of 
their regulations” (BB 8b; Rabbi Abraham Isaac Kook cited 
in Katriel Tchorsh, Keter Efrayim (1967), 160-171; cf. Moshe 
Feinstein, Iggerot Moshe: Hoshen Mishpat, 108-9). The work- 
ers right to strike was justified (Shillem Warhaftig, bibl., 982, 
984; Iggerot Moshe, 110-111), although one opinion would not 
permit work-stoppages in the disputes of workers engaged 
in providing health services, electricity, and education (Keter 
Efrayim, 171). Another viewpoint was that all strikes were 
only permitted if the employers refused the workers’ request 
to arbitrate their differences (Raphael Katzenellenbogen, Ha- 
Ma’yan (Tishrei 1965), 9-14). 


Labor Ideology in Europe 

In modern times, from the *Haskalah period in the 19" cen- 
tury, the alienation of the Jews in the galut from manual labor, 
particularly from agricultural production, was increasingly 
regarded as the root of evil in the “Jewish problem,’ while 
“Jewish parasitism” became a key word in modern antisemi- 
tism. The famous Yiddish term “luftmenshen, i.e., people who 
willy-nilly make a living from all kinds of petty, superfluous, 
mediating occupations, instead of useful work, emerged in the 
peculiar atmosphere of the Russian *Pale of Settlement, which 
in the late 19" and early 20" centuries was a kind of huge 
“reservation” consisting of a network of towns and townlets 
in which masses of Jews were compelled to live “on air.” The 
reaction in Jewish society to this condition took many social 
and political forms, including the mass emigration from Rus- 
sia to the West (see below) and the yearning for a “return to 
the soil,” particularly in Erez Israel. There were also attempts 
at “productivization” in Russia itself, as, e.g., in the Jewish agri- 
cultural settlements in southern Russia, the fostering of *crafts 
and artisanship among Jewish youth, etc. Most of these trends 
were linked to elaborate ideologies, which, according to their 
originator’s basic concepts, were either religious (as, e.g., Sh- 
emuel Hayyim *Landau, the founder of Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi, 
and his followers), or socialist (see *Socialism, Jewish; *Bund), 
or Zionist and Zionist-Socialist (*Bilu; Nahman *Syrkin; Ber 
*Borochov). In the early stages of the pioneering movement in 
Erez Israel, the ideology of labor was elevated to a basic phi- 
losophy of the reborn Jew rooted in the soil of his homeland 
(A.D. *Gordon; Second *Aliyah; *Israel, State of, Labor). This 
philosophy was largely instrumental in reversing in the Land 
of Israel the social structure of the “nonproductive” Jewish 
population in the European Diaspora. The ideology of pro- 
ductivization was also the motive force of endeavors of Jew- 
ish settlement on the land in *Argentina, *Brazil, and, in the 
19308, in Soviet *Birobidzhan. 


In the United States 
The mass East European emigration which began during the 
1880s and continued through the 1920s brought great num- 
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bers of Jewish workers to the United States. Continuing their 
European socialist orientation, many of them became active in 
the American labor movement which began to develop dur- 
ing this period. They organized the United Garment Workers 
of America (1891); the women afterwards left this union and 
formed the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
(1900); and the majority of the male clothing workers later 
parted with the original group and formed the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America (1914). In 1888 several small Jew- 
ish labor organizations formed the United Hebrew Trades as 
their central body. This group later comprised a majority of the 
Jewish workers in the United States (see *Socialism, Jewish). 
The most prominent early Jewish trade unionist was Samuel 
*Gompers who helped establish the American Federation of 
Labor in 1886, and served as its president for 38 years. Rabbis 
early became active in labor mediation in the United States, 
serving on both general and Jewish mediation boards. The ke- 
hillah, the official community of New York Jewry (1908-22), 
formed a “committee on conciliation.” Its members included 
Moses *Margolies and Philip *Klein of New York’s Ohab Ze- 
dek Congregation. Among this committee's activities were the 
prevention of a threatened strike of poultry shohetim in 1909, 
and the arbitration of complaints of Sabbath-observing cloak- 
makers against their union (Arthur Goren, New York Jews and 
the Quest for Community, 1970, 198-9, 301). Morris *Adler of 
Detroit served as the chairman of the Public Review Board of 
the United Auto Workers (1957-66). The rapid deproletariza- 
tion of American Jews in the second and particularly the third 
generation can be regarded as a corollary of both the techno- 
logical revolution of Western civilization from the middle of 
the 20" century as well as of the general trend to the profes- 
sions characteristic of Jewish society in all Diaspora countries, 
while a Jewish farming population and proletariat continued 


to exist almost solely in Israel. 
[Baruch Yaron] 
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LABOR LAW. 


In Scripture 

Two fundamental principles relating to the laws of the hired 
servant are enjoined in the Pentateuch. Firstly, the master’s 
duty to pay the wages of his servant on time: “The wages of a 
laborer shall not remain with you until morning”; “You must 
pay him his wages on the same day, before the sun sets” (Lev. 
19:13; Deut. 24:15); and secondly, the servant's right to eat from 
the produce of the field while he is working: “When you enter 
your neighbor's vineyard, you may, if you desire, eat your fill 
of the grapes.... When you find yourself amid your neighbor's 
standing grain, you may pluck ears with your hand” (Deut. 
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23:25, 26). So too the liberal pentateuchal laws concerning the 
Hebrew bondsman served as an important source for the de- 
velopment of labor law in later times. Other scriptural pas- 
sages, even if not specifically related to the matter of master 
and servant, have also been relied upon by the scholars in sup- 
port of labor laws, especially the enjoinder, “For it is to Me that 
the children of Israel are servants” (Lev. 25:55). 


Hired Servant and Independent Contractor 

The distinction between a hired servant and an independent 
contractor is one of principle: Whereas the former is hired for 
a specific period, the latter is hired for a specific task (Maggid 
Mishneh, Sekhirut, 9:4; cf. the Roman law distinction between 
locatio conductio operarum and locatio conductio operis). The 
time factor in the hire of a servant has the effect of tying him 
to his work for fixed hours during which he cannot choose 
not to work, whereas the independent contractor may work 
as and when it pleases him (Resp. Maharam of Rothenburg, 
ed. Prague, no. 477). Hence an element of slavery attaches to 
a hired servant, while a contractor “is not a slave except unto 
himself” (Rashi, BM 77a). 


The Contract of Hired Service 

The contractual tie in an agreement for the hire of personal 
services is effected through one of the recognized modes of 
*acquisition, such as kinyan sudar. Typically, however, the 
tie is effected by commencement of the work (Bm 76b; Nov. 
Ramban thereto) or by the master pulling (meshikhah) the 
servant's tool of trade (R. Tam, Tos. to BM 48a; see also *Con- 
tract). When the master is a public body the contract requires 
no kinyan and a verbal agreement suffices (Mordekhai, BM 
nos. 457, 458). A service contract is not susceptible to specific 
performance, ie., the party in breach cannot be compelled to 
carry out his undertaking. The master cannot be compelled 
to employ the servant against his will, since only the master’s 
property (mamon) and not his person becomes subjected in 
the servant's favor (Resp. Mahari’az no. 15). The servant, on 
the other hand, cannot be compelled to work against his will, 
since the law is that a worker may withdraw from the employ- 
ment even in the middle of the day (BM 10a; see also below); 
even if his withdrawal should involve irretrievable loss to his 
master (see below), he will not be compelled to work, but the 
loss may be recovered out of his property (Hazon Ish, BK no. 
23:6). This is also the position with an independent contrac- 
tor, who cannot be compelled to carry out his undertaken task 
(Maharih to Piskei ha-Rosh, BM 774). In the circumstances, the 
tie between the parties to a service contract is a loose one in 
its legal consequences (TJ, BM 6:2), with the result that it be- 
came customary for such parties to bind themselves to each 
other in various ways aimed at precluding the possibility of 
withdrawal, e.g., by *oath, handshake, or imposition of a fine 
upon the retracting party. 


Personal Nature of the Service Contract 
A service contract falls into the category of agreements of a 
personal nature. Therefore, if the master has engaged the ser- 
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vant to work in his field, he cannot compel him to work in a 
neighbor’s field, even if the work there is lighter (Tosef., BM 
7:6). Similarly, the servant is not entitled to substitute another 
worker for himself ifthe master should want his particular ser- 
vices (Resp. Maharit, vol. 2, yD no. 50). Generally, however, it 
will be presumed that the master is not particular about the 
matter, save as regards a position of a public nature which the 
holder cannot pass on to another without the consent of the 
public (Mordekhai, BK no. 108). 

The master may change the nature of the servant's work 
except if the servant has been hired for a specific task, in which 
case it cannot be changed against the servant's will, whether 
for lighter or heavier work (Nov. Ramban, BM 77a). If the task 
for which the servant has been hired is completed before ex- 
piry of the hire period, his master may keep him engaged on 
some other but not heavier labor (Tosef., BM 7:6; BM 774); in 
the opinion of some scholars he may be given heavier labor 
than before but with an increase in remuneration (Maharam 
of Rothenburg, in: Mordekhai, BM no. 346, HM 335:1; Ramakh, 
in Shitah Mekubbezet, BM 76b). In similar circumstances the 
servant may not, however, in the absence of prior stipula- 
tion, demand that he be retained on some other labor (Tosef., 
BM 7:6) but only claim the wages of an unemployed worker 
(sekhar poel batel) or the full stipulated wage until expiry of 
the period of his hire (see below). 


Remuneration 

In the absence of express agreement, it will be presumed that 
the parties intended a contract of service for remuneration, 
on the assumption that a person does not work for nothing, 
and the measure of remuneration will be determined in accor- 
dance with local *custom (see *minhag; Mordekhai loc. cit.); in 
a place where laborers are hired at different rates, remunera- 
tion will be according to the lowest, since people generally 
have in mind the cheapest possible rate (Alfasi to BM 76a). 


Obligations of the Parties 
It is the servant’s duty to do his work in a faithful manner, 
hence he may not absent himself from work without adequate 
cause lest he become liable to dismissal as well as loss of re- 
muneration for the period he has not worked. For the same 
reason he has to work with all his strength (Yad, Sekhirut 
13:7) and may not go hungry or otherwise afflict himself, nor 
engage in any additional work, whether inside or outside his 
original working hours (Tosef., BM 8:2). If he should do so 
without his master’s authority, the latter may demand a refund 
of his earnings (Resp. Rashba, vol. 71, no. 1042). The prohibi- 
tion against additional work is only applicable, apparently, to 
a servant obliged — by agreement or custom - to work a full 
day for his master (see below). The servant must furthermore 
comply with his master’s instructions insofar as these do not 
deviate from their agreement or local custom (Tanna de-Vei 
Eliyahu Raza 15:5; Resp. Israel of Bruna, no. 242). 

The master’s main obligation is to pay the servant’s wages 
on time, ie., at the end of the day or month as the case may 
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be, since “the hire is only payable at the end” (BM 65a), unless 
otherwise agreed upon by the parties or decreed by custom 
(Mordekhai, BB, no. 468). The duty to pay the servant's wages 
on time is a positive command and delay in payment also 
amounts to transgression of a negative command (see above). 
Wage delay (halanat sakhar) is constituted when payment 
has been withheld for more than 12 hours after it is due (BM 
ua). The prohibition is not transgressed, nor is the master in 
default, unless and until the servant has demanded the pay- 
ment of his wage (Sifra, Kedoshim 2:9-12) and the master has 
the ready cash to make it (BM 112a), or has chattels which he 
can sell without loss and fails to do so (Nov. Ritba, Bm 111b). 
Here too the parties may contract out of the law with regard 
to the time of wage payment (Sif. Deut. 279), and they may 
also stipulate that the master shall not be in transgression of 
the prohibition against wage delay if he should fail to pay on 
time (Sefer Hasidim, no. 1066). According to some scholars, 
wage delay entitles the servant to claim compensation for what 
he could have earned from his wages if he had been paid on 
time, but this is prohibited by most scholars as tantamount to 
interest (Or Zarua, BM no. 181). 

The servant must be paid in cash and not chattels (BM 
18a), although there is an opinion that payment may be made 
in commodities (foodstuffs) which the servant is in need of 
(Maharam of Rothenburg, in: Mordekhai Bx 1), and the latter 
may also waive his right to payment in cash. In case of dis- 
pute over whether or not the master has made payment of 
the servant's wages, the servant will be entitled to payment 
thereof upon delivering an oath - this is a rabbinical enact- 
ment in favor of the servant (Shev. 45a). The master is gener- 
ally not obliged to provide his servant with food, save as oth- 
erwise agreed between them or decreed by custom (BM 83a), 
in which event the master may choose to provide an allow- 
ance instead of food (Resp. Maharsham, pt. 3, no. 54). So far 
as a servant working in the field is concerned, he is entitled 
to eat from the produce, but only while he is working (see 
above; BM 87a). 

The master may not employ his servant outside lawful 
working hours, which - in the absence of an agreement be- 
tween the parties - are determined by local custom (BM 83a; 
Nov. Ritba thereto). Scripture hints at the ancient custom of 
regarding a working day as lasting from sunrise until the ap- 
pearance of the stars (Ps. 104:19-23), and this is known in the 
Talmud as a workday of a worker - de-oraita (BM 83b). 


Period of Service 

If not explicitly agreed upon between the parties, the duration 
of the service period is determined by custom (Divrei Malkiel, 
pt. 3, no. 151), and in the absence of such this is a matter within 
the judges’ discretion (Hazon Ish, BK, sec. 23). Cancellation 
of the service contract is subject to prior notice within a rea- 
sonable time in accordance with local custom and conditions 
(Hazon Ish, loc. cit.). In the case of certain public appoint- 
ments it was the custom to regard an appointment without a 
fixed period as one for life (Hatam Sofer, Resp. OH no. 206). 
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When the service contract is for a specified period, it will 
terminate on the date specified without need for any prior no- 
tice. In the case of public appointments there is an opinion 
that the servant cannot be dismissed, notwithstanding stipu- 
lation on the duration of the appointment, unless this is in ac- 
cordance with local custom or an express agreement between 
the parties (Hatam Sofer, Resp. loc. cit.; Hemdat Shelomo, oH 
no. 7); another opinion is that the continued employment 
of a public servant after the specified date for termination 
of his service must be regarded as an implied agreement to 
employ him for an additional period equal to that originally 
agreed upon (Mishpat Zedek, vol. 2, no. 77). A public servant 
who has grown old has the right to avail himself of an assis- 
tant (mesayyea) at the public expense (Resp. Rashba, vol. 1, 
no. 300). There is also a custom that a public position passes 
through inheritance to the holder’s son, if he is worthy of it, 
in order that the widow’s existence may be secured (Shoel u- 
Meshiv, vol. 3, pt. 1, no. 154; Imrei Yosher, vol. 1, no. 169). A 
service contract may be terminated at any time by mutual 
consent of the parties. According to some scholars, a formal 
act, such as the signing of a deed, is required for this purpose 
(Resp. Maharam of Rothenburg, ed. Prague, no. 77), while 
others hold that word of mouth alone suffices (Resp. Radbaz, 
pt. 1, no. 88). 


Withdrawal by the Master 

Justifiable grounds for the master’s withdrawal from the con- 
tract are the servant's neglect, i.e., his failure to discharge his 
duties in a proper manner; his unfitness; and improper con- 
duct on the servant's part, even outside his employment. If on 
account of the improper discharge of his duties or his unfit- 
ness the servant should cause or be likely to cause his master 
irretrievable loss, the latter may dismiss him without any prior 
warning (BM 1o09a). Circumstances amounting to improper 
conduct on the servant's part and warranting his dismissal - 
even if not directly related to his employment - include the 
fact that he is a reputed thief or under suspicion of commit- 
ting theft (Rema HM 42:6) or an offense against morality (Hai 
Gaon, in: Shaarei Teshuvah no. 51). 

The master’s withdrawal is not justified on the grounds 
that it is possible for him to find another worker who costs 
less (BM 76a and Rashi thereto) or a better one (Rosh Resp. 
no. 104:4), or because of the existence of enmity which is not 
attributable to the servant; nor is his withdrawal justified on 
the ground that from the beginning he had no need of the 
worker’s service (BM 76b), or because he has completed his 
work prior to the termination of the contracted period of em- 
ployment (BM 77a). In the latter case there is neglect on the 
master’s part since he ought to have foreseen that he would 
not be in need of the worker's services. 

If the master interrupts the employment without justi- 
fiable cause, he is liable for the full wages of the servant un- 
til the contracted period of service has expired (BM 76b and 
Rashi thereto). At the same time, however, a worker who sits 
idle after the master has retracted is only entitled to the re- 
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muneration of an “unemployed worker,’ since it is presumed 
that the worker himself prefers not to work and to receive less 
rather than to work and receive his stipulated wage. The wage 
of an “unemployed worker” is half his stipulated wage (Rashi 
Resp. no. 239). If the worker is the kind of person to whom 
idleness is a greater trial than doing his work, the master will 
be obliged to pay his full wage (BM 77a). Liability for the ser- 
vant’s wage in the event of the master retracting, as described 
above, is only imposed on the master if the servant is unable 
to find alternative employment (Nov. Nahmanides, BM 76b). 
In the event of the master retracting on account of inevitable 
accident (see *Ones) affecting either himself or the work, he 
will not be liable to pay the servant for the period of his idle- 
ness, not even the wages due to an unemployed worker, un- 
less the mishap is of a general, statewide nature (BM 77a and 
Piskei ha-Rosh thereto; Rema HM 321:1). 


Compensation on Dismissal or Severance Pay 

On dismissing his servant, even after the expiry of the con- 
tracted period, the master is obliged to pay him compensation. 
This law, based on the pentateuchal enjoinder of *haanakah 
(ie., the grant payable by the master to his Hebrew bound 
servant), began to evolve in the post-talmudic period and in 
recent decades has achieved full legal recognition, particularly 
in the decisions of the rabbinical courts of the State of Israel. 


Withdrawal by the Servant 

In the event of the servant’s withdrawal from the contract in 
the midst of his employment, it is necessary to distinguish be- 
tween the case where this will not result in irretrievable loss - 
i.e., the master can afford a delay in the work until he is able to 
find another worker on the same terms - and the case where 
delay in the work will cause the master irretrievable loss. There 
is a tannaitic dispute concerning the case where the servant's 
withdrawal does not involve irretrievable loss but the master 
wishes to avoid delay and immediately hires other workers 
at a higher wage; the general opinion is that the master must 
pay the servant for the work already done on a pro rata basis, 
and R. Dosa holds that the master may deduct from what the 
servant has so far earned the loss he has incurred through hir- 
ing a new worker at a higher wage (BM 76b). The amora Rav 
ruled that the halakhah followed Dosa in the case of a con- 
tractor and the sages in the case of a hired servant (BM 77a). 
For since a hired servant is to some degree a slave (see above) 
he may withdraw his labor even in the middle of the day, as it 
is written (Lev. 25:55): “For unto Me, the children of Israel are 
servants,’ and not the servants of servants (BM 10a). In this 
case too the hired servant may waive his right to withdraw his 
labor (Zera Emet, vol. 2, YD no. 97). 

If the servant’s withdrawal involves irretrievable loss, 
the master will be entitled to hire another worker to com- 
plete the work and to deduct from the servant's earnings the 
wage increment payable to the new worker; in this case it is 
also permissible for him to “mislead” (Jehatot) the servant - 
ie., to promise him an increased wage as an inducement to 
continue the work, yet remain liable only for the wage origi- 
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nally agreed upon (BM 76b). According to the original law, 
the master was entitled to hire workers against the servant 
“up to 40 or 50 zuz,’ i.e., to recoup from the retracting ser- 
vant several times his stipulated wages; but in order to limit 
the servant's liability, it was laid down by R. Nahman that the 
master might only recoup an amount not exceeding his ser- 
vant’s wages (BM 78a), i.e., wages due to the servant for work 
done until his withdrawal (Rashi thereto); if the master is in 
possession of the servant’s bundle, he will be able to recoup 
from it the total amount of the increment. A worker retract- 
ing on account of ones does not lose his wages for the period 
he has worked, even where his withdrawal has resulted in ir- 
retrievable loss (BM 77b). 


The Servant’s Liability to His Master 

The servant's liability for pecuniary loss caused to his master 
is equivalent to that of a *bailee for reward, whether in respect 
of theft and loss or any other kind of damage (BM 8ob, 82b). 
His liability is greater than that of a tort-feasor, since the lat- 
ter is only liable in the case of relative ones (which is like ave- 
dah, i.e., loss) and exempt as regards absolute ones (which is 
like theft), while the servant is liable in both cases (Tos. to BK 
27b; see also *Torts). The servant is liable for damage result- 
ing from his departure from custom or the terms of his em- 
ployment (BK 100); Tosef., BK 10:29), from his failure to take 
proper care (BK 98b), and from his lack of familiarity with the 
work (BK 99b). The servant is also liable for damage caused 
in the course of his work to the chattels of his master, even 
unintentionally (BK 99b). As regards breakages in the trans- 
portation of goods by porters, R. Meir regulated that the ser- 
vant be exempted from liability upon delivery of an oath that 
these were not intentionally caused by him (BM 82b). A ser- 
vant causing his master damage not only has to pay for this, 
but also forfeits his remuneration (BM 58a). 

The sages of the Talmud were at pains to modulate the 
severity of the servant's liability, and with reference to dam- 
age negligently caused by porters Rav decided that the latter 
should not only be exempt from liability but also entitled to 
payment of their hire - this in reliance on Proverbs 2:20 and 
the equitable rule of li-fenim mi-shurat ha-din (Bm 83a and 
Rashi). 


The Master’s Liability to the Servant 

The master’s liability for damage suffered by the servant flows 
from a breach of agreement or custom, or from the general 
law of tort. Thus a master who burdens his servant to “carry 
on his shoulder” a heavier load than that agreed upon or cus- 
tomary will be liable for any resulting harm suffered by the 
latter (Tosef., BM 7:10; Beit ha-Behirah, Bm 8ob). 

As for the master’s liability to his servant in tort, it will 
be necessary to distinguish whether the harm suffered by the 
servant directly is attributable to the master or not. Thus if the 
master causes harm to the person or property of the servant, 
e.g., damage suffered by an agent as a result of the sale of his 
principal's defective goods, the master will be liable therefor 
(Tashbez, 4:2, 17; see also Resp. Mabit, vol. 2, pt. 2, no. 156); if, 
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however, harm is suffered by the servant within the course of 
his employment which is not caused by the master, the latter 
will be exempt from liability for the damage done, whether 
to the servant's person or property, as happens, for example, 
when a spark flies from under a forger’s hammer and sets 
alight his heap (Sefer Teshuvot ha-Rashba ha-Meyuhasot le- 
ha-Ramban no. 20). Similarly, the principal is not obliged to 
ransom his paid agent when he is taken captive en route (Resp. 
Mabit, vol. 2, pt. 2, no. 156), nor is there any obligation in re- 
spect of an agent killed while he is on his master’s business but 
not because of the latter. In the latter case, however, the pose- 
kim laid down that the master, because of his connection with 
the occurrence of such a disaster, should be obliged to take 
upon himself an expiation and to compensate the heirs of the 
deceased as a matter of equity (Resp. Maharyu no. 125). 


In the State of Israel 
Labor legislation in force in the State of Israel is a composite 
of three statutory sources: 

(1) Ottoman: a number of paragraphs dealing with labor 
law are included under the chapter “Hire” in the Ottoman 
Civil Code (Mejelle); 

(2) Mandatory: in particular the Safety at Work Ordi- 
nance (New Version 5730-1970); 

(3) Legislation of the Knesset, replacing most of the Man- 
datory legislation on the subject with original laws, of which 
the following are the most important: Annual Leave Law, 1952; 
Hours of Work and Rest Law, 1951; Wage Protection Law, 1958; 
Apprenticeship Law, 1953; Youth Labor Law, 1953; Employ- 
ment of Women Law, 1954; National Insurance Law, 1953; Col- 
lective Agreements Law, 1957; Settlement of Labor Disputes 
Law, 1957; Employment Service Law, 1959; Severance Pay Law, 
1963; Male and Female Workers (Equal Pay) Law, 1964; Labor 
Courts Law, 1969. In addition, labor law in Israel has been fur- 
ther interpreted and evolved in the case law precedents of the 
Supreme Court. These, like the above Knesset laws, reflect the 
substantial influence of Jewish law, noticeable particularly in 
the Wage Protection Law, 1958 and Severance Pay Law, 1963 
(see Elon, bibl.). 

The Labor Courts Law sets up a special judicial hierar- 
chy, at both regional and national levels, for airing disputes 
between master and servant, without right of appeal to the 
regular courts. The existence of a special judicial machinery 
in labor matters is also to be found in the history of Jewish 
law. In the European Jewish communities of the late Middle 
Ages, and within the framework of the various artisans’ and 
traders’ associations, special courts were elected in accordance 
with articles approved by the communal rabbis. 


[Shillem Warhaftig] 


LABOR LAW DECISIONS IN ISRAEL. As stated, the State of 
Israel has a labor court system with jurisdiction over labor-re- 
lated matters. Some of the most important labor legislation in 
the State of Israel, such as the Wage Protection Law, 5718-1958, 
is based on Jewish law, and the labor courts rely on principles 
from Jewish law in deciding labor issues brought before them. 
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This article presents several cases brought before the Israeli 
Labor Courts and the Israel Supreme Court which were adju- 
dicated having consideration for the position of Jewish law. 


The Prohibition on Delayed Wage Payments for Contracted 
Labor and the Distinction between a Sales Contract and a Ser- 
vice Contract (Hozei Kablanut). In Zikit v. Eldit, the Israeli 
Supreme Court (cA 368/77, Zikit v. Eldit, 32(3) PD 487) was 
required to examine this issue. In that case, a company pro- 
vided a quantity of cloth for printing patterns on cloth to be 
used for bathing suits. The printing was defective, and as a 
result the company that owned the material was injured. The 
Court was required to decide if the transaction was a sale, in 
other words whether the printing company sold a product, in 
which case the provisions of the Sales Law, 5728-1968, would 
apply; or was the printing company under contract for ser- 
vices (kablanut, hereinafter “contractorship agreement”) and 
as such the Contract for Services Law, 5734-1974 would ap- 
ply. The court (per Justice Menachem Elon) pointed out that 
“when we engage in the interpretation of sales and contractor 
law, enacted by the State, we must first and foremost examine 
the position of the Jewish law regarding the problems brought 
before us” (ibid., p. 493). 

The Court cited the responsum of Rabbi Aharon Sasson 
(Resp. Torat Emet, 119), which considered whether the com- 
mission of work to a craftsman (in that case - ordering a ke- 
tubbah (marriage contract) from a scribe) should fall under 
sales or contract law principles, which would affect the ap- 
plication of the prohibition against delaying wage payment. 
The prohibition of delaying the wage payment is not limited 
to client commissioned work, but also applies to contractor- 
ship agreements: “Inasmuch as contractorship is like hiring 
[a worker] and it obligates him to pay him on time” (Maim., 
Yad, Sekhirut 11:3). 

Rabbi Aharon Sasson did not consider the scribe from 
whom the ketubbah was ordered a contractor, because “the 
contractor receives the object from the one who orders the 
work and prepares accordingly; this does not confer any rights 
or ownership in the object, and he is therefore referred to as a 
contractor [one engaged in providing services to a client’s ob- 
ject]” In contrast, when the workman also supplies the materi- 
als, their agreement may be considered a sales contract and not 
a contractorship agreement. In such a case, the non-payment 
is not a delay in the payment of wages, but a debt for which 
there is an obligation to pay, but the law of delay in payment 
of wages does not apply (Zikit decision, p. 494). 

The court goes on to discuss the responsibility of the hired 
craftsman to pay for damages caused to an object given to him 
for repair (Yad, Sekhirut 10:4; Zikit decision pp. 496-497). 


Employer’ Responsibility to Protect the Well-Being and Safety 
of His Employees. Punishing a person who indirectly or ac- 
cidentally caused another's death to exile in a city of refuge 
(see *City of Refuge) is not applicable today, yet the responsa 
literature deals with situations of an employee's or an agent's 
death while employed or under contract. A talmudic aggadah 
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(Sanh. 95a) relates that King David was punished because his 
actions, albeit indirectly, resulted in the deaths of the priests 
of Nov, Doeg, Ahitophel, Saul, and his three sons. David did 
not perform any active deed to cause these deaths, and the 
decisors (posekim) infer from this aggadah, by the rule of a 
fortiori, that an employer whose employee is injured while 
performing duties, is not liable under tort law, but he is re- 
quired to atone and repent (kapparah and teshuvah), and is 
even to give charity to the orphans of the victim or to other 
indigents (Responsa Mahari Weil, 125; Resp. Rabbi Akiva Ei- 
ger, Tanina ed., 3; see *Divine Punishment). Other halakhic 
decisors distinguished between a paid employee, for whom the 
employer is not obligated to atone for the bodily injuries, and 
the unpaid worker (Responsa Zemah Zedek, 6). Rabbi Ouz- 
iel (Resp. Mishpatei Ouziel, 4 - HM, no. 43), rules that indeed 
by law, when a worker is injured or killed, the client is not li- 
able for his worker’s damages or death, but only obligated to 
atone, and there is no legal recourse for receiving monetary 
compensation from the employer. However, Rabbi Ouziel em- 
phasizes that in our times, owing to industrial development 
there are many more dangers for workers and the current sit- 
uation requires far more caution; “the employer is cautioned 
by the Torah to do all that is possible to protect his workers 
from the risk of death or injury, as it is written: ‘And you shall 
make a parapet for your roof that you shall not bring blood 
upon your house’ (Deut. 22:8), which includes any hazard that 
is likely to harm, such as a dangerous dog and a shaky ladder, 
etc. (BK 15, and Sh. Ar, HM 327:5). Thus, it is the obligation 
of the employer or the contractor, to take all precautions to 
ensure that the work environment and conditions are free of 
hazard or danger that may cause any sort of disaster.” Rabbi 
Ouziel adds that in our times, when it is accepted practice to 
insure employees against injury, an employer would be hal- 
akhically required to insure his employees. 

These statements regarding the employer's responsibil- 
ity for the safety of his employees, were cited in the decision 
of the Israeli Supreme Court in the Pinkas case (Crim. a 
478/72 Pinkas v. The State of Israel, 27(2) 617, pp. 627-629; 
per Justice Kister), as inspiration for the criminal liability of 
an employer who sent his worker to carry out a job in a dan- 
gerous and negligent manner as a result of which the worker 
was killed. 


Dismissing an Employee Suspected of Stealing. Rabbi Moses 
Isserles, in his glosses on Shulhan Arukh (HM 421:6), rules 
that an employer who suspects that his worker may have sto- 
len from him is entitled to dismiss him, provided that he has 
proven grounds for his suspicions before a court, or if the em- 
ployer has solid proof of such theft, or if the worker has the 
reputation of being a thief (Resp. Divrei Malkhiel, 111, 151-152). 
In the Resp. Divrei Hayyim (1, YD, 11), it was held that mere 
suspicion is not sufficient, and only where there are witnesses 
to a theft is it possible to dismiss the worker. These rulings 
indicate that the employer’s concerns and suspicions do not 
constitute sufficient grounds for dismissing a worker; however, 
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when these misgivings are substantiated by evidence, they are 
grounds for dismissal. 

The Regional Labor Court of Tel Aviv Jaffa (LF 32309/98, 
Yitzchak v. The Aircraft Industries; Judge Tennenbaum) ad- 
judicated a case where a worker was dismissed after being 
suspected of stealing. The worker filed a claim for the entire 
amount of his severance pay, and the question of his employer's 
justification for dismissal was raised. The court based its deci- 
sion on principles of Jewish law, and examined the degree to 
which the robbery had to be proved to constitute grounds for 
dismissal and the extent of his entitlement to severance pay. 


Employee Disclosure of Trade Secrets. Jewish law’s approach 
to business competition is based on the principle that, with 
the exception of some specific cases, free competition should 
not be interfered with (see: *Business Ethics). 

Nevertheless, even under Jewish law, an employee who 
during his employ was privy to privileged information and 
then leaves his employ may not divulge such information, even 
where his employment contract does not specifically stipulate 
this; Rav Samuel Wozner states the following (Resp. Shevet ha- 
Levi, 4:220): “It is clear to me that a worker who works in a 
place where they work with secret things, or use instruments 
that are still considered secret, or even in an activity related 
to an invention, is prohibited from making a copy for him- 
self or for others and this falls into the legal category of steal- 
ing, even when there was no special contractual stipulation, 
because such matters are self-understood and one should be 
very careful about revealing them” 

According to another approach, a worker is permitted to 
use his employer's trade secrets, provided that he paid the em- 
ployer for their value; and if he has not paid him the value of 
the secret he is interested in using, he is forbidden to use it. 

The Regional Labor Court in Haifa (Lab. App. 2999/03, 
Carmel v. Ben Shimon; per Judge Werbener) cited these rulings 
when adjudicating a case where an employee's former employ- 
ers requested a court injunction against a competing business 
to prevent it from employing the said employee, because of 
their concern that he would disclose their trade secrets. 


Firing an Employee When His Term of Employ Has Not Been 
Extended. The responsa of Rabbi Moses Feinstein deal with 
this subject in detail. Rabbi Feinstein holds that even if the 
employee is hired for only one year in a place where one usu- 
ally annually renews employment contracts every year, and he 
continues to work there, even without a renewed contract, it is 
still not permissible, absent of other grounds, to dismiss him 
(Resp. Iggerot Moshe, HM 1:76). In another responsum Rabbi 
Feinstein deals with the question of an employee for whom 
no extension of his term of employment was established and 
whether it was permissible to fire him without grounds. Rabbi 
Feinstein answers that it is not permissible to fire an employee 
without clear cause, even when the policy at the specific place 
of employment regarding the hiring of employees for an un- 
limited period of time is unclear (ibid., 75). 
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The Regional Labor Court in Tel Aviv-Jaffa (LE 8338/00 
Krigsman v. Reshet ha-Ganim shel Agudat Yisrael; per Judge 
Tannenbaum) dealt with this subject, and quoted extensively 
from these rulings of Rabbi Feinstein. 


‘The Possibility of Limiting the Employee's Work Hours. The 
basic approach of Jewish law to this question is set forth in 
the Tosefta (Bm 8b) which states: “A worker is not permitted 
to do his work in the night and to hire himself out during the 
day....” The rationale for this edict is explained by Maimo- 
nides (Yad, Sekhirut 13:6; Rema, HM 337:19): “... Such behav- 
ior would constitute stealing from the employer, for his [the 
employee's] strength will give out and his mind will be weak- 
ened and he would not do his work with energy:’ 

Teachers and teaching hours have received special treat- 
ment in this matter from both the Maharam of Rothenburg in 
his responsa, and the Rashba (Responsa Maharam of Rothen- 
burg, 667; Resp. Rashba, 7:516). They emphasize that teachers 
can be prevented from contracting in supplementary work, 
if such work would hamper their ability to teach in an appro- 
priate manner. 

The Talmud (BB 21a), when discussing the community’s 
responsibility to organize an educational system, explicitly 
limits the number of students allowed for each teacher. Raba 
rules that one teacher should not teach more than 25 chil- 
dren. When there are more than 25 students - up to 40 - an 
additional person is seated with the teacher to assist him and 
when there are more than 40 students, the community must 
provide two teachers (Yad, Talmud Torah 2:5). Such limita- 
tions insure the proper fulfillment of the community’s duty 
to procure enough teachers, for an appropriate, functioning 
educational system, and are not aimed at limiting the teach- 
ers employment opportunities. However, other community 
regulations establish limitations and prohibitions regarding 
the number of students a teacher may accept (regarding these 
regulations, see Bibliography, Shchipinsky). 

In this context, the Regional Labor Court of Tel Aviv- 
Jaffa (LF 913517/99 Asher v. The State of Israel; per Judge Tan- 
nenbaum), was requested to invalidate a provision in the col- 
lective labor agreement applicable that limited the number of 
instruction hours a teacher was permitted to work to 140% of 
a full-time position. 


Dismissing a Worker Who Has Reached Retirement Age. ‘The 
basic approach of Jewish law regarding employment in pub- 
lic positions is that a person should not be removed without 
good cause (Resp. Rashba v. 283). Rabbi Joseph Caro (Sh. 
Ar., OH 53:25) ruled as such regarding a cantor. Rabbi Israel 
Meir of Radin stated that this ruling applies to all positions, 
“so that they [the employees] should not suspect that some 
defect was discovered in them” (Mishnah Berurah, ad loc. 
subsection 73). 

Rabbi Yehiel Michal Epstein deals with the appointment 
of various community officials, and ruled as follows (Arukh 
ha-Shulhan, HM 2:333.15): 
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“... This was the custom in all of the Jewish Diaspora 
that from his appointment (in the letter of appointment to the 
Rabbinate) the rabbi is employed for the city’s benefit, this was 
done so that the rabbi would not change his mind [and resign 
from his position] over the time ... but the people of the city 
can never change their mind, unless some taint was found in 
him. This is also the law regarding a cantor and a sexton and 
all kinds of other public appointments — that as long as he is 
not found wanting, he has a lifetime position. And this is the 
custom ...” 

The principle applies not only to those of community 
related positions, such as a rabbi and a cantor, but also those 
of any public position; one who holds a position has a pre- 
sumptive right to it (Rabbi A.I. Kook, Resp. Orah Mishpat, 
HM, 20). 

In the responsa of Rabbi Ezekiel *Landau, there is explicit 
reference to the chronological age of retirement (Resp. Noda 
Bi-Yehudah, yD, Tanina ed., 1). Rabbi Landau was asked about 
the law regarding a ritual slaughterer whose “hands shook,’ in 
other words, someone physically incapable of fulfilling his re- 
sponsibilities. In his response, Rabbi Landau ruled that such a 
person must be removed from his position, yet he refused to 
apply this ruling retroactively — i.e., he did not disqualify the 
meat this ritual slaughterer had slaughtered. In his discussion 
Rabbi Landau rejects disqualifying shohetim at the fixed age of 
80, exclusively on the basis of their having reached that age. 

These rulings demonstrate that Jewish law rejects man- 
datory retirement based exclusively on age. A person's age is 
only significant to the extent of imposing a duty to examine 
the employee's functioning at an age at which might be as- 
sumed that his age affects his functioning. However, where the 
retirement policy obligates a person to retire after a specified 
period of time, that custom mandates one in such a position 
to leave his job when he reaches that specified time (Resp. 
Rashba, 5.283). 

The Regional Labor Court in Tel Aviv (LF (Tel Aviv) 
912492/99 Meor v. The Open University; per Judge Tannen- 
baum) thus adjudicated in an action filed by an employee who 
had been dismissed upon reaching the age of 65. 


The Obligation to Provide an Employee Work. The Talmud 
(BM 774) establishes that an employer who hires a worker for 
a fixed period of time, and does not provide him work for part 
of that period of time, is still obligated to pay him [for the 
entire period]. The exception to the rule is when the worker, 
upon accepting the job, knew that circumstances might arise 
that would prevent the employer from providing him work. In 
such a case, if in fact the employer failed to provide him work 
for the entire period, the worker is not entitled to full wages. If 
the work is terminated during that period and the employer is 
no longer able to employ him, ifhe is able to provide him with 
work, no more difficult than the work for which he was origi- 
nally employed, the employer should allow the employee to 
perform such work. If there is no work available, the halakhah 
depends upon the type of worker: if the worker is accustomed 
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to hard work and the absence of work will weaken his body, 
not working is tantamount to damage, and the employer must 
pay him his full wages. If the worker is not such a worker and 
he enjoys the “holiday,” even if it is forced upon him, the em- 
ployer must only compensate him for his loss of time. 

The halakhic literature provides definitions of workers 
for whom not working causes distress and for those who en- 
joy being unemployed. Regarding teachers, it was ruled that 
unemployment is a source of distress (Resp. Rashba attributed 
to Nahmanides, 1). It was ruled that when a rabbi is hired to 
deliver Sabbath sermons in the synagogue, which brings him 
joy and fulfillment, being unemployed distresses him. In con- 
trast, a rabbinical judge or regular judge who rules in matters 
of ritual law (issur ve-heter) because his work is difficult and 
exhausting does not enjoy his work (Resp. ha-Rama, 50). 

In one unusual case, specific performance of the em- 
ployment contract was imposed on the employer, such that it 
obligated him to continue providing work for the employee, 
and not suffice by paying of his wages while leaving the em- 
ployee with nothing to do (Resp. Mikhtam le-David, HM, 17; 
18 century). 

The Israeli National Labor Court considered the ques- 
tion of whether an employer was obligated to pay the full sal- 
ary (with social benefits) or just the basic salary without these 
added elements in a case when he told his employee that he 
would continue to pay him a salary, but that he should stay 
home and not come to work (DBA 4-21/51 The Histadrut v. 
Tahel, 23 PDA 3; per Judge Steve Adler). 

The court referred to Jewish law sources cited above and 
pursuant to the provisions of the Foundations of Law Act, 
5740-1980, and dealt with whether and how an employer is re- 
quired to compensate the employee who is not actively work- 
ing for him. Based on the aforementioned cases, the Court 
based its ruling on the tremendous importance placed by Jew- 
ish law on the effect of idleness on an employee. 


An Individual’ Obligation to Earn a Living from His Efforts. A 
positive approach to the value of work is found in the earliest 
sources, i.e., the Bible. The purpose of Adam in the Garden 
of Eden immediately after his creation is stated as “to work it 
and keep it [the Garden of Eden]” (Genesis 2:15). The Book 
of Proverbs expresses praise for the laborer: “He who works 
his land shall have plenty of bread ...” (Proverbs 28:19), “Go 
to the ant, sluggard; consider her ways and be wise” (Prov- 
erbs 6:6). Talmudic literature, refers to labor of the six days 
of the week as a duty that complements the proscription of 
working on the Sabbath: “‘Six days shall you work’ - Rabbi 
says this is a complementary commandment (to the com- 
mandment regarding the prohibition of working on the Sab- 
bath) for Israel; parallel to the positive commandment of the 
Sabbath, Israel was commanded regarding doing work” (Me- 
khilta @Rabbi Simeon bar Yohai 20:9). In the continuation of 
this derashah, extolling the virtue of work, the Tosefta (Kid. 
1:11; Kid. 29a) states that the father is obliged to teach his son 
a trade; Rabbi Judah adds that “he who does not teach his son 
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a trade — in the end, will teach him to be a robber.” Notwith- 
standing, Midrashim also present the approach that work is 
a default option, and the optimal situation is, “when Israel 
does the will of God ... their work is done by others” (Mekh- 
ilta d’ Rabbi Ishmael, V’Yikahel, 1; TB Ber. 35b). There are dif- 
ferences of opinion regarding the preferred balance between 
Torah study and work. Rabbi Ishmael sees the performance 
of work as an obligation, to preclude a person’s dependence 
on others: “Do with them as is the custom among people.’ In 
contrast, Rabbi Simeon bar Yohai expresses his concern that 
engaging in labor would completely marginalize Torah study, 
and therefore recommends learning Torah and relying on the 
work being performed by others. The amora Abbaye testi- 
fies that those who adopted the path of Rabbi Ishmael “suc- 
ceeded,’ and those who adopted the path of Rabbi Simeon bar 
Yohai - “did not succeed” (Ber. ibid.). Many other teachings 
of tannaim, cited in Avot de-Rabbi Nathan, speak in praise of 
performing work because it averts poverty, rescues from sin, 
rescues from boredom, and rescues a person from being sus- 
pected by others, etc. 

Halakhic literature does not formally adopt the Talmu- 
dic opinions regarding the obligation to work and to teach 
one’s son a trade, but there are clear statements in praise of 
work and disparaging reliance on the kindness of others. Mai- 
monides writes as follows: “...they say ‘make your Sabbath a 
weekday and do not become dependent on others. And even 
if a learned and respected person becomes impoverished, he 
should go and work, even menial labor rather than depend on 
others. It is preferable to skin dead animals than to tell peo- 
ple: ‘Iam a very learned man, I ama kohen - support me!’ ... 
Among the greatest sages there were woodcutters, loggers, 
and those who pumped water for gardens, ironworkers and 
coal choppers who did not ask for support from the public” 
(Yad, Mattanot Aniyyim 10:18). Maimonides writes the fol- 
lowing about the relation between Torah study and work: 
“Anyone who decides to study Torah and does not engage in 
labor and is supported by charity, commits a desecration of 
God’s name, and causes dishonor for the Torah, extinguishes 
the light of religion, causes harm to himself, and precludes his 
life in the world to come ... and they have further commanded 
and said: ‘Love labor and hate the authorities; and any Torah 
[study] that is not accompanied by labor is destined to come 
to naught and to bring about sin, and the end of such a man 
will be as a thief” (Yad, Talmud Torah 3:10). However, later 
posekim disagreed with these words of Maimonides. Rabbi 
Simeon ben Zemah Duran (Resp. Tashbez 1,147) states that 
only in the first generations, in the period of the tannaim and 
the amoraim, could sages both study Torah and earn their liv- 
ing from labor. In our days, “the generations are less worthy” 
and this cannot be done, and therefore learned men may rely 
on the community funds. The statements in praise of labor and 
in condemnation of laziness were cited by the National Labor 
Court (AB 9100002/98 Barnea v. The Employment Service; per 
Judge Rabinowitz), to support its ruling that “one who wishes 
to be supported from public funds, must first make a reason- 
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able effort to work and to support himself? Accordingly, the 
court upheld the decision of the Employment Service to deny 
unemployment compensation to any unemployed person who 
refuses positions offered to him. 


LEGISLATION IN THE STATE OF ISRAEL. In addition to the 
laws mentioned above, a number of new laws that deal with 
labor law should be mentioned: 

The Contract for Services Law, 5744-1974, codified the 
contractual obligations between one who orders work done 
and a contractor, including liability for defects and the right 
to withhold the property that is the object of the work until 
wage payment has been made. 

The Minimum Wage Law, 5747-1987, codified the obli- 
gation to pay a specified minimum wage. This law also obli- 
gates monetary compensation when lower than the minimum 
wages were paid, and the criminal liability of the employer 
who pays less than the minimum wage. 

The Prior Notice of Dismissal or Resignation Law, 
5761-2001, establishes the obligation of giving prior notice 
of a prescribed term before terminating a person’s employ- 
ment (and correspondingly the worker's obligation to notify 
his employer a certain time in advance of his resignation). 
This law establishes the employer's duty to give an employee 
prior notice of his/her impending dismissal within a certain 
prescribed period of time, as well as the employee's duty to 
give his employer prior notice a certain period of time prior 
to resigning. The law also provides that an employer dismiss- 
ing an employee without such prior notice is required to pay 
the employee an amount equivalent to his regular salary for 
the period of time prescribed, and that an employee who re- 
signed without prior notice must pay his employer a penalty 
for the period during which the notice was not given (see 
*Haanakah). 

[Menachem Elon (2"¢ ed.)] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Farbstein, Das Recht der unfreien und 
der freien Arbeiter nach juedisch-talmudischem Recht... (1896); M. 
Hoffmann, in: Jeschurun, 4 (1917), 571-600 (Germ.); LS. Zuri, Mish- 
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Sulzberger, in: JQR, 13 (1922/23), 245-302, 390-459; Ch. W. Reines, 
Ha-Poel ba-Mikra u-va-Talmud (1935); idem, in: Israel of Tomor- 
row, ed. by Leo Jung, 1 (1949), 139-61; idem, in: Judaism, 8 (1959), 
329-37; Herzog, Instit, 2 (1939), 167-74; M. Findling, Tehukkat ha- 
Avodah (1945); ET, 1 (1951°), 141-6; 3 (1951), 330-5; 6 (1954), 539-425 
S. Federbush, Mishpat ha-Melukhah be-Yisrael (1952), 165-84; J.H. 
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Warhaftig, Dinei Avodah ba-Mishpat ha-lvri, 2 vols.(1969); contains 
bibliography (vol. 2, pp. 1207-10); idem, in: Sinai, 66 (1969/70), 195-9. 
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138, 140, 283, 284, 345, 400, 504, 509, 558, 560f., 563f., 567, 571f., 584, 
592, 611, 645, 664, 701, 704, 718, 734, 736, 749 ff. 753f., 756, 756, 765, 
822, 2:881, 993, 3:1365f., 1367f., 1422; idem, Jewish Law (1994), 11144, 
156, 158, 336, 337% 415; 2:488, 614, 620, 679, 681f., 684f., 689, 703, 719, 
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gal digest), 1 (1986), 84-87; B. Lifshitz and E. Shochetman, Mafteah 
ha-Sheelot ve-ha-Teshuvot shel Hakhmei Ashkenaz, Zarefat ve-Italyah 
(legal digest) (1977), 54-59; A. Wahrhaftig, “Hozeh Avodah, Mahuto 
u-Bittulo, pt. 1, in: Tehumin, 7 (1986), 427-53; pt. 2, Tehumin, 8 (1987), 
203-42; idem, Ha-Hithayyevut (1991), 231-300; M. Ayali, Poalim 
ve-Omanim — Melakhtam u-Maamadam be-Sifrut Hazal (1987); Y. 
Shchipinsky, Ha-Takkanot be- Yisrael, vol. D (1993), 282-84; M. Salli, 
“Ha-Perishah me-Avodah ke-Hovat Gil bi-Mekorot ha-Yehadut,” in: 
Sefer Assia, pt. 6, 151; Y. Halevi, “Zekhut ha-Rofeh le-Kabbalat Sekhar 
bi-Mekorot ha-Yehadut,” in; Dinei Israel, 7 (1976), 79-98; A. Steinberg, 
Enziklopedyah Hilkhatit Refw’it (1994), vol. B, entry: “Zaken, 371-72, 
377-79; 390-91; A. Dasberg, “Shevitat Ovedim al pi ha-Halakhah” 
(bibliographical survey), in: Tehumin, 5 (1984), 295-302; B. Lifshitz, 
Oved ve-Kablan - Bein Kinyan le-Vein Hithayyevut (1993). 


LABOR ZIONIST ALLIANCE (from 2004 Ameinu; origi- 
nally Po’alei Zion), U.S. Zionist organization. Socialist Zionist 
circles existed in the U.S. as early as 1903, but it was only at 
a convention in Baltimore on December 23-25, 1905 that the 
national organization of Poalei Zion was founded. During 
the first decade the organization waged struggles on three 
fronts: against the socialist-territorialists who advocated Jew- 
ish statehood in a country other than Palestine; against the 
assimilationism of Jewish labor leaders who denied the legiti- 
macy of Poalei Zion as a trend in socialism; and for recogni- 
tion as an integral part of the Zionist movement. By the time 
World War 1 broke out, the fight had been largely successful 
in all aspects. 

In 1910 Poalei Zion introduced a new trend in North 
American Jewish education by establishing secular Jewish 
afternoon schools. In 1912 Po/alei Zion founded the Jewish 
National Workers Alliance. In 1914 it launched a movement 
to establish a democratic and representative body to deal, on 
behalf of U.S. Jewry, with Jewish problems growing out of the 
war. The movement succeeded in bringing into being the first 
American Jewish Congress. 

During the 1920s Po’alei Zion organized the Histadrut 
Campaign (National Committee for Labor Israel) and sup- 
ported the establishment of Pioneer Women (now Naamat 
US.A.). The 1930s and 1940s were spent in combating Nazism 
and Fascism, aiding the victims of Hitlerian savagery, and 
fighting for Jewish statehood. A wide program of action on the 
American Jewish scene was developed at the same time and 
over the next few decades a number of other groups merged 
with Poalei Zion. In 1971 Poalei Zion joined with *Farband 
and the American *Habonim Association to form the Labor 
Zionist Alliance. Since the establishment of the State of Israel, 
efforts of the Labor Zionist Alliance have been concentrated 
on supporting Israel and contributing to its growth. Many 
members have settled in Israel, where they have established 
kibbutzim, moshavim, and urban cooperatives; pioneered in 
the development of Israel experience programs for American 
Jewish youth; led the effort to found the Association of Ameri- 
cans and Canadians in Israel as a nonpartisan framework for 
North Americans living in Israel; and participated actively in 
the campaign for religious pluralism. 
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In 2000 the organization adopted a new ideological state- 
ment. Among the priorities in that statement are innovative 
formal and informal Jewish education; pluralism and egali- 
tarianism in Jewish life; the mutual recognition by the State 
of Israel and the Palestinian people of each other's self-deter- 
mination; promotion of aliyah; and the elimination of pov- 
erty worldwide. In 2004 the Labor Zionist Alliance adopted 
a strategic plan, including the name change to Ameinu and 
new programs designed to increase communal impact and 
attract younger members. Ameinu, whose name is followed 
by the tag line “Liberal Values, Progressive Israel,” sponsors 
missions to the volunteer and cooperative sectors of Israel, 
speaking tours to the United States by leaders of Israel’s labor 
and peace movement, and - in partnership with several like- 
minded organizations - the Union of Progressive Zionists on 
college campuses. 

Local Ameinu affiliates belong to Jewish community re- 
lations councils, federations, boards of Jewish education, and 
other umbrella organizations in their respective cities. Since 
1934 the organization has published the Jewish Frontier, now a 
quarterly. Among the most influential ideological and political 
personalities in the century-long history of Ameinu were Nach- 
man Syrkin, Baruch Zuckerman, and Hayim Greenberg. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. J Goldberg and Elliot King (eds.), Build- 
ers and Dreamers: Habonim Labor Zionist Youth in North America 
(1993); Labor Zionist Handbook (1939); Mark A. Raider, The Emer- 
gence of American Zionism (1998); C. Bezalel Sherman, Labor Zionism 


in America (1957). 
[Daniel Mann (2"4 ed.)] 


LA CHAUX-DE-FONDS, town in the canton of Neuchatel, 
W. Switzerland. The first official evidence of Jews dates from 
1772; they attempted to establish residence there in 1777 but 
were refused by the authorities. In 1782 they were permitted 
to remain and trade within the city area for extended periods 
of time but in 1790 this permission was revoked. In 1818 six 
families, all of them of Alsatian origin, settled in La Chaux- 
de-Fonds and by 1844 the number of Jews had grown to 65. 
A community was organized in 1833 and the first synagogue 
building acquired in 1853. Since other Swiss municipal authori- 
ties were reluctant to grant Jews permission to settle, liberal 
city authorities helped La Chaux-de-Fonds in housing the big- 
gest Jewish community in Switzerland in 1850. This was the 
period of the flourishing Swiss watch industry, in which Jews, 
too, were active. The Alsatian rabbi Jules Wolff, a student of the 
rabbinical seminary of Paris, was elected rabbi there in 1896 
and served until 1955. In 1895 a beautiful new synagogue in 
Byzantine cupola-style was erected, which is still in use today 
and was recently renovated. Until 1945 La Chaux-de-Fonds 
had a distinctly Alsatian-Jewish character. With the decline 
of the watch industry, the city and the community had great 
economic problems. In 2004 the Jewish community of La Ch- 
aux-de-Fonds had 107 members. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Guggenheim-Gruenberg, Die Juden in 
der Schweiz (1961); A. Weldler-Steinberg, Geschichte der Juden in der 
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Schweiz, 2 vols. (1966/70), index; A. Kamis-Muller, Vie Juive en Su- 
isse, (1992); L. Leitenberg, “Evolution et perspectives des communau- 
tés en Suisse romande,’ in: Schweiz. Isr. Gemeindebund (ed.), Jiid. 
Lebenswelt Schweiz. 100 Jahre Schweiz. Isr. Gemeindebund (2004), 


153-66, 461. 
[Uri Kaufmann (2™ ed.)] 


LACHISH (Heb. w7?), Canaanite and Israelite city, identi- 
fied with a prominent mound (Ar. Tell ed-Duweir) situated to 
the southeast of Bet Guvrin. The mound was excavated from 
1932 to 1938 under the direction of James L. Starkey (with the 
results published by Olga Tufnell), with the discovery of re- 
mains from many different periods, mainly from the Middle 
Bronze and Iron Ages. The excavations were continued in 1966 
and 1968 by Y. Aharoni, who excavated the solar shrine area. 
Large-scale excavations were renewed at the site by David Us- 
sishkin in 1973 and work lasted there until 1994. 

The earliest archaeological remains found belong to the 
Neolithic, Chalcolithic, and Early Bronze Ages. A small set- 
tlement and cemetery of shaft tombs from the Intermediate 
Bronze Age are known ona ridge to the northwest of the site. 
Lachish appears to have been an important city-state during 
the Middle Bronze 11-111. The city had glacis ramparts with a 
fosse below. On top of the mound was a large building (pal- 
ace?) with massive mud-brick walls. Destroyed by fire, the 
building was subsequently reused for domestic and industrial 
purposes. A cult place from this period was also investigated, 
with many finds of votive vessels and animal bones. Outside 
the site were numerous tombs containing rich finds. 

A decline set in during the Late Bronze Age following the 
destruction of the Middle Bronze Age city, with the settlement 
decreasing in size and becoming unfortified. However, the 
settlement rapidly made a recovery, and it eventually became 
one of the significant city-states of Canaan. Lachish is men- 
tioned in a papyrus from the time of the Egyptian pharaoh 
Amenhotep 11 (1453-1419 B.c.E.). Among the *El-Amarna tab- 
lets from Egypt are several tablets written in cuneiform which 
were sent by the rulers of Lachish to the pharaohs Amenho- 
tep 111 and Amenhotep Iv. Yet another tablet discovered by 
Bliss at Tell el-Hesi was apparently sent there from Lachish. 
A temple was discovered in the fosse to the northwest of the 
mound, with rich finds, pits, and offerings. Tombs were also 
found. Level v1 consists of the remains of a prosperous Ca- 
naanite city that had strong ties with Egypt, particularly at the 
time of Rameses 111 (1182-1151 B.C.E.). An acropolis temple was 
uncovered consisting of an antechamber, a main hall, and a 
cella, with architectural similarities to temples in Egypt. One 
of the unique finds is that of a gold plaque portraying a naked 
goddess. Other finds from this level include a cache of bronze 
objects, one with the cartouche of Rameses 111, and a hand- 
ful of inscriptions written in Canaanite alphabetic script. The 
city was destroyed by fire (c. 1130 B.c.E.?) — perhaps by the Sea 
Peoples who were settling in the region or by the Israelites (cf. 
Josh. 10:31-32). The king of Lachish, Japhia, is mentioned as 
having joined the Amorite coalition against Joshua (Josh. 10:3, 
5); he was defeated at Aijalon and killed at Makkedah, the city 
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falling to the Israelites (Josh. 10:32). In any case, the site was 
thereafter abandoned until the tenth century. 

Level v represents the renewal of the city at the time of 
the United Monarchy. Small domestic rooms were uncov- 
ered and one of the rooms in the solar shrine contained cul- 
tic vessels. It was apparently destroyed at the time of Pharaoh 
Shishak (Sheshongq) in c. 925 B.C.E. 

Level rv was a large city; its massive fortifications may 
have been erected by King Rehoboam (928-911 B.C.E.; see 
1 Chron. 11:5-12, 23), but this is uncertain. Other candidates 
are Asa (908-867 B.c.E.) or Jehoshaphat (870-846 B.c.E.). The 
city gate to the southwest consisted of an outer gate, a roadway, 
a six-chambered gate, and an outer revetment. A large fortified 
residence — perhaps a palace — was built in the center of the 
site. Water for the city was obtained from a well to the north- 
east. Starkey may have uncovered a rock-hewn water system to 
the east, but more work needs to be done to clarify this further. 
Lachish gave shelter to King Amaziah (798-769 B.c.E.) when 
he fled a rebellion against him in Jerusalem (11 Kings 14:19; 
11 Chron. 25:27). What caused the end of Lachish rv is unclear, 
but it is possible that this was the result of an earthquake in 
760 B.C.E., at the time of Uzziah (Amos 1:1; Zech. 14:5). 

Lachish 111 represents a rebuild of the former city and it 
is surmised that it also saw an increase in population at this 
time. The palace-fort compound at the center of the site was 
expanded and the southern annex was modified. This city was 
destroyed violently in 701 B.c.£. by the Assyrian ruler, Sen- 
nacherib, who established a camp nearby (11 Kings 18:14, 17; 
Isa. 36:2; 37:8; 11 Chron. 32:9). The conquest of Lachish was 
graphically depicted on reliefs adorning the palace of Sen- 
nacherib at Nineveh (kept in the British Museum in London). 
Remnants of weapons and a mass burial of 1,500 individuals 
were discovered at the site. Its inhabitants were subsequently 
deported. Well-dated ceramic assemblages belong to this level, 
and 403 royal imlk stamped handles and 63 personal stamps 
were found. 

Lachish 11 represents the rebuilding of the city follow- 
ing a short period of abandonment, perhaps at the time of 
Josiah (639-609 B.c.E.). A smaller gate replaced the previ- 
ous large gate. The Lachish letters - most of which were sent 
to an army commander at Lachish - were found by Starkey 
inside this gate. The city was more crowded and less prosper- 
ous compared to the previous city. Jeremiah (34:7) referred 
to the stronghold of Lachish. It was subsequently destroyed 
by the Babylonian king, Nebuchadrezzar, in 588/586 B.Cc.E. 
Level 1 represents remains from the Babylonian, Persian, and 
Hellenistic periods. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Torczyner, Lachish 1: The Lachish Letters 
(1938); O. Tufnell et al., Lachish 11: The Fosse Temple (1940); O. Tuf- 
nell, Lachish 111: The Iron Age (1953); O. Tufnell et al., Lachish 1v: The 
Bronze Age (1958); Y. Aharoni, Investigations at Lachish: The Sanctu- 
ary and the Residency (Lachish v) (1975); D. Usshiskin, The Conquest 
of Lachish by Sennacherib (1982); D. Ussishkin, The Renewed Archaeo- 
logical Excavations at Lachish (1973-1994), vols. 1-5 (2004). 


[Shimon Gibson (274 ed.)] 
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LACHISH OSTRACA, a collection of inscribed sherds dis- 
covered at *Lachish by J.L. *Starkey. Eighteen were discovered 
in 1935 ina room adjacent to the city gate, among the ruins of 
stratum 11, which was destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar of Bab- 
ylonia, and in 1938, three more sherds were found. With the 
exception of two lists of names (nos. 1 and 19) and a docket 
(no. 20), the sherds are letters which were sent to Yaush, an 
army commander stationed at Lachish and responsible for the 
southwestern Shephelah. His correspondent was Hoshaiah, 
apparently an officer under Yaush in command ofa garrison 
stationed in one of the towns between Lachish and Jerusalem. 
Yaush had accused Hoshaiah of reading secret documents 
sent from Jerusalem to the commander at Lachish and of re- 
vealing their contents to others. Hoshaiah denies the charge, 
humbly appealing to his superior. The usual opening saluta- 
tion (“May the Lord cause my lord to hear tidings of peace!”; 
no. 2) is sometimes followed by the self-demeaning question 
“Who is your servant, a dog that...” (nos. 2, 5, and 6; cf. 11 Sam. 
9:8; 11 Kings 8:13). 

Another recurrent theme concerns the activities of a cer- 
tain prophet, which were detrimental to the soldiers. Letter no. 
3 appears to deal with this prophet: “The army commander, 
Coniah the son of Elnathan, has gone down to Egypt...” This 
incident strongly resembles the incident of the king Jehoiakim 
and the prophet *Uriah from Kiriath-Jearim (Jer. 26); accord- 
ing to H. Torczyner (Tur-Sinai), the same event was recorded 
in both the ostracon and the Bible. In no. 4, Hoshaiah informs 
Ya’ush that he has carried out his orders, reporting what was 
done at his command and ending “We are watching for the fire 
signals of Lachish, according to all the signs my lord gave, be- 
cause we do not see Azekah” (Tel Zakariyyeh (Tel ‘Azeqah), at 
the entrance to the Elah Valley, north of Lachish). Hoshaiah’s 
message that he does not see Azekah (or reading MX for NX, 
the signal of Azekah has not been approved) may mean that 
the letter was sent after the fall of Azekah, in line with the situ- 
ation described in Jeremiah 34:7: “... When the king of Baby- 
lon’s army fought against Jerusalem, and against all the cities 
of Judah that were left, against Lachish and against Azekah; 
for these alone remained of the cities of Judah as fortified cit- 
ies” A less dramatic interpretation, that visibility conditions 
were unfavorable, is also possible. 

These ostraca constitute the latest corpus of Hebrew doc- 
uments from the time of the First Temple. They are of great 
importance for linguistic and orthographic research and for 
the study of ancient Hebrew script. The biblical style of the let- 
ters resembles the prose of the books of Kings and Jeremiah, 
although terminology and usages otherwise unknown also 
occur: 7977 3 (no. 4) is probably a lodging house; 320N (no. 
4) is a circling movement, an encirclement, a patrol (cf. Song 
3:3 [2]; 5:7). The use of vowel letters ” ,1,77,X8 is generally found 
only in final position in the ostraca, but the name Yaush is al- 
ways spelled wx’; the word ish, W°X (3:9-10); and in no. 20 we 
read “[D] 3 mywnr (contrast “nywnn nw” in the Samaria 
ostraca). The Lachish Letters are written in a cursive script, the 
most developed form of the Paleo-Hebraic (ancient Hebrew) 
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script, whose use was very much restricted after the destruc- 


tion of the First Temple. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Torczyner, et al., Lachish, 1 (1938); idem, 


Te’udot Lakhish (1940); F.M. Cross, Jr. and D.N. Freedman, Early He- 
brew Orthography (1952), 51-57 (incl. bibl.). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
A. Lemaire, Inscriptions hébraiques (1977), 87-143; Z. Zevit, Matres 
Lectionis in Ancient Hebrew Epigraphs (1980); S. Ahituv, Handbook 
of Ancient Hebrew Inscriptions (1992), 31-54, incl. bibl.; M. Cross, in: 
idem, Leaves from an Epigrapher’s Notebook (2003), 129-32; R. Di 


Vito, in: ABD, 4:126-28. 
[Joseph Naveh] 


LACHISH REGION, development region in southern Israel, 
comprising an area of approximately 275 sq. mi. (750 sq. km.). 
Stretching from the Mediterranean Coast between Nizzanim 
and the Gaza Strip eastward to the pre-1967 armistice line, the 
region includes three different geographical and farming areas: 
the western part, belonging to the Coastal Plain, with mostly 


light soils and well suited for citrus cultivation; the central 
part, also the Coastal Plain, with heavier soils where intensive 
field crops are preponderant; and the eastern part, belonging 
to the foothills (Shephelah) and reaching at its northeastern 
extremity into the Hebron Hills, characterized by fruit or- 
chards, tobacco, and sheep pasture along with field crops. In 
the western part outpost settlements were established in the 
1939-47 period (including Negbah and Gevaram) and after 
1948 a network of 31 moshavim and kibbutzim came into being 
there. Development in the central and eastern parts, however, 
was held up by lack of water. With the construction of the Yar- 
kon-Negev conduit in 1954, the Lachish Development Project 
came into being and became the prototype of regional plan- 
ning for Israel and also for other developing countries. The 
scheme aimed at combining optimal exploitation of local nat- 
ural features with the speedy absorption of a maximum num- 
ber of immigrant settlers in productive employment, comply- 
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The Lachish development region, 1971. 
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ing with defense requirements at the same time. It provided 
for the establishment of clusters of four or five farming vil- 
lages, each having from 40 to 100 settler families and grouped 
around “rural centers.” Most of the 23 villages erected in the 
Lachish region since 1954 were moshavim, but there were also 
a few kibbutzim and administered farms. The three rural cen- 
ters were *Nehorah, Even Shemvrl, and Vardon (Menuhah); 
for the older village clusters, no such centers were set up, and 
they were directly dependent on the next regional town (see 
below). Whereas the villages proper had local services (e.g., 
kindergarten and, sometimes, the lower elementary school 
classes, grocery, and a synagogue), the rural center offered 
most services, e.g., a school, a clinic, a tractor and machine 
shop, a dairy plant, packing and sorting sheds, storehouses, 
a central grocery, and cultural institutions. While in the in- 
dividual villages settlers having a similar background were 
concentrated, the rural center served as a meeting ground for 
immigrants from different countries and continents, thereby 
furthering their mutual integration and distributing service 
costs over several hundred families. The rural centers and 
their dependent villages were in turn connected with the re- 
gional town which provided economic, social, and cultural 
services of a higher order (e.g., factories based on agricultural 
raw materials, banks, regional administration, and secondary 
schools). *Kiryat Gat functioned as the Lachish region's ur- 
ban center, but a number of villages in the western part were 
more closely linked to *Ashkelon and *Kiryat Malakhi which 
are within easier reach. The road network linked villages to 
their rural centers, and these to the regional town. In 1970 the 
Lachish region’s rural population numbered 17,500 persons, 
as the *Adullam region in the northeast had meanwhile be- 
come a separate development area. In the 1990s and the 2000s 
farming declined, leading many settlers to find their source 
of livelihood outside their settlements. However, the region is 
still known for its extensive vineyards and a number of other 
farming branches are still active. At the end of 2003 the Lach- 
ish region numbered 6,300 inhabitants. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Halperin, Agrindus, Integration of Agri- 
culture and Industries (1963); R. Weitz, in: Journal of Farm Economics 
(Aug. 1965), 634-51; R. Weitz and A. Rokach, Agricultural Develop- 
ment: Planning and Implementation (1968); A. Rokach, Regional Ru- 
ral Development (1964); idem, in: People in the Countryside. Studies 
in Rural Social Development (1966), 146-59; E. Orni, Forms of Settle- 
ment (1963), 178 ff. 


[Avshalom Rokach and Elisha Efrat / Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 


LACHMANN, SIR PETER JULIUS (1931-_), British im- 
munologist. Lachmann was born in Berlin, immigrated to the 
U.K. in December 1938, and was educated at Christ’s College, 
Finchley, in North London. He graduated in natural sciences 
(1952) and in medicine at Trinity College, Cambridge (1957), 
after clinical training at University College Hospital, Univer- 
sity of London, and gained his Ph.D. from the University of 
Cambridge (1962) under the supervision of Robin Coombs 
and Henry Kunkel. He was a research fellow (1962-64) and 
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assistant director of research in immunology at the University 
of Cambridge (1964-71), which included a formative period 
for his interests when he was a visiting investigator with Hans 
Mueller-Eberhard at the Scripps Clinic, La Jolla, California. 
He was appointed professor of immunology at the Royal Post- 
graduate Medical School, London (1971-75) and Sheila Joan 
Smith Professor of Immunology, University of Cambridge 
(1977-99), where he was also director of the Medical Research 
Council’s Molecular Immunopathology Unit (1980-97). He 
was subsequently emeritus professor of immunology. Lach- 
mann made fundamental research contributions to our un- 
derstanding of the complement system which plays a crucial 
role in defense against infection but also contributes adversely 
to many immunological diseases. His later research inter- 
ests centered more broadly on anti-microbial immunity. His 
clinical research was especially directed at understanding the 
immune disease systemic lupus erythematosus (“lupus”). He 
played a prominent role in planning research strategy and in 
immunological and scientific education nationally and inter- 
nationally; he had a particular interest in educating the gen- 
eral public about issues of popular concern such as stem cell 
research and genetically modified food. His achievements 
have been recognized by his many national and international 
honors and awards, which include election as a fellow of the 
Royal Society of London (1982), member of the UNEsco In- 
ternational Bioethics Committee (1993-98), gold medalist of 
the European Complement Network (1997), founder presi- 
dent of the uk Academy of Medical Sciences (1998-2002), 
and Knight Bachelor (2002). In 1989 he was Mayerhoff Visit- 
ing Professor at the Weizmann Institute, Rehovot. Lachmann’s 
wife, elder son, and daughter are physicians. His younger son 
is a TV producer with the BBc. 

[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


LACHMANN, ROBERT (1892-1939), ethnomusicologist 
who was born in Berlin. He studied English, French, and Ara- 
bic at the universities of Berlin and London. His first contact 
with non-Western (especially Arab) music took place during 
World War 1 when he was sent to the Wiinsdorf pow camp to 
collect folklore and traditional music from prisoners; there he 
met Arab soldiers and made his first attempts at transcribing 
their songs. This work was encouraged by Erich von Hornbos- 
tel and Curt *Sachs, then members of the Berlin Phonogram- 
marchiv. After 1918 he studied musicology under Johannes 
Wolf and Carl Stumpf and Semitic languages under Eugen 
Mittwoch at Berlin University, taking his doctorate in 1922 with 
a dissertation on urban music in Tunisia based on his own field 
recordings. In 1924 he joined the Berlin Staatsbibliothek and 
studied librarianship. After a year in Kiel (1926) he returned to 
the Berlin Staatsbibliothek to take up a post in the music de- 
partment under Wolf. Meanwhile he continued to study Near 
Eastern music, mainly during several recording expeditions in 
North Africa. In 1925 he visited Tripoli, and in 1926 and 1929 
was again in Tunisia recording fellahin and Bedouin music, as 
well as the songs of the Jewish community on the Isle of Djerba 
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where he made the first recordings of the local Jewish com- 
munity. These provided the material for his last work, Jewish 
Cantillation and Song in the Isle of Djerba, which was published 
posthumously in Jerusalem in 1940 and is regarded as a major 
contribution to Jewish and comparative ethnomusicology. At 
his instigation the Gesellschaft zur Erforschung der Musik des 
Orients was founded in 1930, and he edited its quarterly jour- 
nal, Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Musikwissenschaft, throughout 
the three years of its lifetime (1933-5). Being Jewish, Lachmann 
lost his job at the Berlin Staatsbibliothek under the Nazi gov- 
ernment. In 1935, the Hebrew University of Jerusalem invited 
him to opena Phonogram Archive for Oriental Music. His re- 
search during his last four years in Jerusalem (1935-9) marked 
the start of modern ethnomusicology in Israel. He brought 
with him his earlier recordings of Arab music (about 500 items 
recorded in North Africa) and made 1,000 more recordings, 
which brought to light a number of oral liturgies preserved by 
Middle Eastern Jewish communities in Jerusalem but originat- 
ing elsewhere. In Jerusalem Lachmann tried a new approach 
to the complexities of Jewish music, and in Jewish Cantillation 
and Song in the Isle of Djerba (1940) finally evolved a way of 
describing a community comprehensively through a detailed 
structural analysis of the recorded materials. His aim was to 
set the picture of North African Jewish music against the larger 
background of Islamic music civilizations, thus demonstrating 
that the music of an independent religious community could be 
influenced by neighboring cultures. Lachmann was one of the 
finest exponents of the early European school of comparative 
musicology, stressing comparative analysis of musical forms 
and their morphological qualities as well as the variants and 
parallels of one single type (e.g., women’s laments, folk epics, 
ritual songs) around the world. He deepened insight into the 
worldwide relationships of such basic forms. Another of his 
achievements was to enlarge the understanding of the intri- 
cate forms of ornamental variation and improvisation in Arab 
music. His archives are held by the Music Department (Mus. 
26) of the Jewish National and University Library, Jerusalem. 
His original recordings, especially those made on tin records, 
were unavailable until only recently, when, through new tech- 
nologies, they were rerecorded by the Sound Archives of the 
National Library. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Blom (ed.), Grove’s Dict, 5 (1954), 5-53 
Slonimsky (ed.), Baker’s Biog Dict, s.v.; E. Gerson-Kiwi, in: Acta 
Musicologica, 30 (1958), 17-26. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: idem, “Two 
Anniversaries: Two Pioneers in Jewish Ethnomusicology,’ in: Orbis 
musicae, 2 (1973-4), 17-28 (A.Z. Idelsohn, R. Lachmann); idem, “Rob- 
ert Lachmann: His Achievement and his Legacy,” in: Yuval, 3 (1974), 
100-08 (incl. inventory of the Lachmann Archive and complete list 
of published writings); R. Katz, The Lachmann Problem: An Unsung 
Chapter in Comparative Musicology (2003); R. Davis, “Robert Lach- 
mann’s Oriental Music: A Broadcasting Initiative in 1930s Palestine,” 
in: The Mediterranean in Music (2005), 79-95. 


[Edith Gerson-Kiwi / Gila Flam (2"¢ ed.)] 


LACHOWER, YERUHAM FISHEL (1883-1947), critic and 
historian of modern Hebrew literature. Born in Chorzele, Po- 
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land, he began his career as a critic in 1904. In 1908 he moved 
to Warsaw serving as editor of various literary publications. 
After World War 1 he was appointed editor of *Ha-Tekufah 
and of the Stybel Publishing House. During the early 1920s 
Lachower lived in Germany and in 1927 settled in Erez Israel. 
In Tel Aviv he was an editor of Moznayim, the literary organ 
of the Hebrew Writers Association, and of Keneset (1928), an 
annual periodical dedicated to studies on H.N. *Bialik. 

Lachower’s approach to literature is both critical and 
scholarly. He studies the literary method and conceptual 
framework of the author, quoting copiously from the work 
under discussion. But he also probes the author's motives, 
stressing the different and often contradictory trends in his 
work and personality. Lachower’s own writing, at times, alter- 
nates between an objective, matter-of-fact, somewhat dry style 
and impressionistic musings couched in metaphorical, often 
ornate, language. During the early period he discusses con- 
temporary authors of the modern national renaissance, e.g., 
S. Tchernichowsky, H.N. Bialik, Z. Shneur, U.N. Gnessin, and 
others. His detailed discussion of D. *Frischmann and M,J. 
*Berdyczewski shows a certain affinity in outlook between 
him and these two authors. He shunned the social-national 
approach to literature then current among his contemporaries. 
Instead of interpreting a work in the light of social conditions, 
he attempted to expound its intrinsic meaning. Besides the 
aesthetic aspects of literature, he was deeply interested in its 
philosophical and conceptual presuppositions. 

In Erez Israel Lachower devoted himself mainly to schol- 
arly activity. Toledot ha-Sifrut ha-Ivrit ha-Hadashah (“History 
of Modern Hebrew Literature,” 4 vols., 1947-48) is an impor- 
tant contribution to the historiography of modern Hebrew 
literature. Ranging over a 200-year period - from M.H. Luz- 
zatto to Bialik - the book is not uniform in character. Intended 
for secondary schools, the text is extensively illustrated with 
excerpts from the works under study. Its further value lies in 
the fact that it contains some information about little-known 
authors as well as bibliographical addenda. Lachower in his 
periodization of modern Hebrew literature supported the view 
that Moshe Hayyim *Luzzatto is the father of modern He- 
brew literature both because of the new poetical character of 
his dramatic works and because he had exercised a profound 
influence on later authors, particularly on Abraham *Mapu. 
Although Lachower did not disregard the effect world litera- 
ture had on Hebrew literary writing, he stressed the internal 
developments of Hebrew literature showing its uninterrupted 
continuity. The historical continuity of Hebrew literature and 
the cultural links which connect one period to the next preoc- 
cupied Lachower in his subsequent writings where he exam- 
ined the problem more profoundly. Some of his later studies 
substantiate his views that mystical and kabbalistic themes 
had influenced modern Hebrew literature in the 18"* century 
(for example - Luzzatto’s plays). On the other hand, in some 
of his essays he points out the influence of Maimonides, Spi- 
noza, and Goethe on Haskalah literature. His deep interest 
in the achievements of 19th-century Judaic studies in Hebrew 
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(Hokhmat Yisrael) led to his detailed analysis of Nachman 
*Krochmal’s philosophy of history. 

Lachower’s scholarly work on Bialik was a major con- 
tribution to the study of the poet. He was the first to publish 
certain of Bialik’s writings — early versions of his poems and 
stories - and he compiled a five-volume collection of Bialik’s 
letters (1935-39) — which was but a preliminary to his exten- 
sive but incomplete biography, H.N. Bialik, Hayyav vi-Yzirato 
(“H.N. Bialik, his Life and Works,’ 3 vols., 1943-47). The work 
discusses in great detail the genesis of Bialik’s poems and the 
Jewish and European sources which influenced them. Com- 
bining meticulous biographical-historical research and a ge- 
netic examination of the text, Lachower also attempted an 
aesthetic evaluation of the poet’s works. 

Many of his essays have been collected in book form: 
Mehkarim ve-Nisyonot (“Studies and Experiments,’ Warsaw, 
1925); Rishonim va-Aharonim (1934-35, 19657), a collection 
of critical essays on authors from Moses Mendelssohn to the 
19408; Al Gevul ha-Yashan ve-he-Hadash (“Between Old and 
New,” 1951); Ba-Tehum u-mi-Huz la-Tehum (“Within and 
Without the Pale,” 1953); and Shirah u-Mahashavah (“Poetry 
and Thought,’ 1953). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Lachower, Fishel Lachower, Bibliografyah 
(1948); N. Goren, Mevakkerim be-Sifrutenu (1944), 213-9; B.M. Mikh- 
ali, Le- Yad ha-Ovnayim (1959), 188-99; S. Kramer, Mishmarot be-Si- 
frutenu (1959), 331-42. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Ungerfeld, “Bein 
P. Lachower le-H.N. Bialik,” in: Ha-Doar, 51 (1972), 382-83; S. Kre- 
mer, “Lachower be-Zikato le-Omanut ha-Sippur,” in: Moznayim, 34 


(1972), 229-32. 
[Samuel Werses] 


LACHOWICZE (Lyakhovichi), MORDECAI BEN NOAH 
OF (1742-1810), hasidic zaddik. Mordecai was a disciple of 
Solomon b. Meir ha-Levi of *Karlin (with whom he went 
into exile from Lithuania because of persecutions by the Mit- 
naggedim) and for a short time of *Baruch b. Jehiel of Medzi- 
bezh. In 1793 he returned to Lithuania and established a dy- 
nasty of zaddikim in Lachowicze, which became one of the 
important centers of Hasidism in northeastern Lithuania on 
the border of Belorussia. His activities to spread Hasidism 
aroused opposition from the Mitnaggedim who started to 
persecute him. Through their influence he was imprisoned in 
1798; the day of his liberation - the fifth day of Hanukkah - 
was celebrated as a holiday among his Hasidim. Mordecai was 
among the main collectors of funds for the Hasidim of Erez 
Israel. In the dispute between *Shneur Zalman of Lyady and 
*Abraham b. Alexander Katz of Kalisk, he supported the latter. 
He attached great importance to the role of the zaddik in help- 
ing his Hasidim in material as well as spiritual matters. 
Mordecai’s connections by marriage with the zaddik 
Asher of *Stolin led to the establishment of the *Koidanov 
dynasty of zaddikim. Mordecai’s successor, his son, Noah 
(1774-1832), was known for his fatherly attitude toward or- 
dinary people. In 1821 he made an appeal for the benefit 
of the Hasidim of Erez Israel. Torat Avot (1961) contains 
the teachings and sayings attributed by the Hasidim to Mor- 
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decai and Noah on the Torah and festivals. After Noah’s death 
some of his Hasidim chose his son-in-law MORDECAI (II) 
as successor, while others chose his brother’s son soLOMON 
HAYYIM of Koidanov. This split and the rise of the Koidanov 
and *Kobrin Hasidism at that time led to the weakening 
of Lachowicze Hasidism and under Mordecai 11 Lachowicze 
Hasidism was to a certain extent led by the zaddik Aaron 
(11) of *Karlin. During the time of the successor of Morde- 
cai 11, Aaron (d. 1881), Lachowicze Hasidism regained its in- 
dependence, but, in particular during the time of his son, 
NOAH (11; d. 1920), it was again weakened through the spread 
of the Haskalah. Noah (11) strongly opposed the Zionist move- 
ment and supported the Lachowicze *kolel in Erez Israel. His 
son, JOHANAN, perished with many of his Hasidim during 
the Holocaust. Some of the teachings of the Lachowicze dy- 
nasty appear in Divrei Shalom (1882), by Shalom (Perlow) of 
Koidanov. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: W.Z. Rabinowitsch, Lithuanian Hasidism 
(1970), index; M. Buber, Tales of the Hasidim, 2 (1966°), 153-8. 
[Wolf Zeev Rabinowitsch] 


LACHS, MANFRED (1914-1993), Polish jurist and author- 
ity on international law. Lachs went to England during World 
War 11 and acted as secretary to Isaac *Schwarzbart, who was 
the Jewish member of the Polish National Council in exile. He 
returned to Poland and from 1947 was director of the legal de- 
partment of the foreign ministry. From 1949 until 1952, he was 
professor of political science in Warsaw. Lachs was a member 
of the Polish Academy of Sciences and head of the Institute of 
Jurisprudence. On several occasions, he was a member of the 
Polish delegation to the United Nations and in 1957 and 1964 
lectured at the Hague Academy of International Law. In 1967 
he served as a judge at the International Court, and in 1973, 
Lachs was elected its president, to hold office for a period of 
three years. Among his publications are War Crimes. An At- 
tempt to Define the Issue (1945), La frontiére polono-allemande 
(1964), and Human Rights; Can They be Guaranteed? (1946). 
Two courses of Lach’s lectures at the Hague Academy of In- 
ternational Law Les Développements et Fonctions des Traités 
Multilatéraux (1957) and The Law of Outer Space (1964; an- 
other book by him with the same title appeared in 1972) were 
published in the Recueil des Cours of the Academy. 


[Israel (Ignacy) Isserles] 


LACHVA (Pol. Lachwa), a town in Polesie district, Belarus. 
From the middle of the 16" century it was owned by the Prin- 
cess Radziwill. An organized Jewish community probably be- 
gan after the *Chmelnicki uprising (1648-1650), and it was un- 
der the jurisdiction of Pinsk. It numbered 157 Jewish poll-tax 
payers in 1795, and the majority of the inhabitants were Jews. 
The local Jews engaged in retailing and traded in fish and ag- 
ricultural produce. At the close of the 18» century the Jews of 
Lachva became involved in the struggle between Hasidism and 
its opponents. In 1817, in addition to the above occupations, 
the Jews engaged in tailoring, wax making, carting, and butch- 
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ering. With the construction of the railroad Vilna-Luniniets- 
Rovno in the 1880s, the economy improved, and there devel- 
oped export of lumber and farm products, and a furniture 
factory opened. Abraham Dov Berkowicz and his son Isaac 
officiated as rabbis of Lachva at the close of the 19 century. 
In 1897 the community of Lachva numbered 1,057 (c. 44% of 
the total population). At the beginning of the 20 century and 
especially between the two world wars, the Zionist parties and 
organizations were active in the town. There was also a Hebrew 
*Tarbut school, a *Maccabi society, and a drama circle. In 1921 
the 1,126 Jews of the town formed 33% of the population, and 
their number increased to about 2,000 by 1941. Until 1939 there 
was a Hebrew religious school and a large Tarbut library. The 
last rabbi of Lachva was R. Eliezer Lichtenstein. 


[Arthur Cygielman / Shmuel Spector (24 ed.)] 


Holocaust Period 

The town was occupied by Soviet troops on Sept. 17, 1939, as 
a result of which all Jewish organizations virtually ceased to 
function. The Germans occupied the town on July 8, 1941. 
Many young Jews escaped into the Soviet interior, while others 
were drafted into the Soviet army. The *Judenrat was headed 
by the former Zionist leader, Dov Lopatin, aided by dedicated 
leaders. A ghetto was established on April 1, 1942, where 2,350 
Jews were crowded in 45 small houses. In the months Au- 
gust-September about 30 young Jews were organized in the 
underground, headed by Itshak Rokhchin, but could acquire 
only nonlethal weapons. In August 1942 the community dis- 
covered that ditches were being dug on the outskirts of the 
city and realized the implications. The Jews of Lachva decided 
to resist. On the night of September 2-3, 1942, the Germans 
surrounded the ghetto. Dov Lopatin and the underground 
chose to fight. When the Nazis broke into the ghetto, the en- 
tire community took part in the struggle, some equipped only 
with axes or sticks. Lopatin set fire to the Judenrat house, and 
others set fire to the rest of ghetto. Six German policemen and 
six Belorussian policemen were killed. Between 600 to 700 
Jews were killed fighting, enabling 600 to reach the nearby for- 
ests. Many of them perished, but 120 in the Gryczyn marshes 
founded a Jewish partisan unit or joined other partisan units. 
They participated in military operations against the Nazis, in- 
cluding sabotage and other acts of revenge and retaliation. The 
Jewish revolt at Lachva was an outstanding example of mass 
resistance against the Nazis and was one of the first Polish 
ghetto revolts. After the war, the remnants of the community 
did not rebuild their homes. The approximately 90 survivors 
settled in Israel and other countries. 


[Aharon Weiss / Shmuel Spector (24 ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Wasiutynski, Ludnosc zydowska w Polsce... 
(1930), 84; H. Aleksandrow, in: Tsaytshrift, 2-3 (Minsk, 1928), 366; 
ibid., 4 (1930), 71; Rishonim la-Mered, Lahva (Heb., and partly Yid., 
1957); Meram, in: Le Monde Juif, 22 no. 11 (1967), 5-16. 


°LACRETELLE, JACQUES DE (1888-1985), French novelist. 
As aschoolboy, he experienced the tensions produced by the 
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*Dreyfus case and his masterpiece, Silbermann (1922; English 
version in: L. Lewisohn (ed.), Among the Nations, 1948), is the 
story of a young Jew persecuted by his schoolmates at the time 
of the trial. A passionate lover of French culture, Silbermann 
dreams of a fruitful intermingling of the French and Jewish 
genius, but his idealism is misunderstood and he is cruelly os- 
tracized and eventually forced to leave the school. Lacretelle’s 
tragic hero, a portrait partly inspired by his friend, the poet 
Henri *Franck, set a pattern in French literature: Montherlant 
(in a short story) and Duhamel (in The Pasquier Chronicles) 
both created Jewish heroes not unlike Silbermann. Lacretelle 
presents a far less favorable picture of his hero in Le retour de 
Silbermann (1929), a sequel to the earlier novel. Here he traces 
the decadence of the Jew who, having sought his fortune in 
America, fails in every endeavor. In spite of his brilliance, Sil- 
bermann is plagued by what the author calls a “typically Jew- 
ish” urge for self-destruction, which leads to his death. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Spire, Quelques Juifs et demi-Juifs, 2 (1928), 
63-91; D.W. Alden, Jacques de Lacretelle... (Eng., 1959); C. Lehrmann, 
LElément juif dans la littérature francaise, 2 (19617), 97-102. 


[Denise R. Goitein] 


LACY, STEVE (Steven Lackritz; 1934-2004), U.S. soprano 
saxophonist. Before Steve Lacy reinvented it, the only major 
jazz musician to play soprano saxophone as a solo instrument 
was Sidney Bechet. Lacy would not only bring the instrument, 
admittedly a difficult one to master, to the forefront of jazz but, 
along with John Coltrane, whom he inspired, would turn it 
into a major voice in contemporary improvisational music. 

Lacy was born in New York and raised on the city’s Upper 
West Side. Like Bechet before him, he began his musical career 
as a clarinetist but after hearing the older man’s 1941 recording 
of Duke Ellington’s “The Mooche’” on soprano, he took up the 
horn himself. By the mid-1950s, he was engaged in a most un- 
usual balancing act, playing traditional New Orleans jazz with 
the likes of Buck Clayton, Pee Wee Russell, and Henry “Red” 
Allen, and the most difficult of avant-garde music with pianist 
Cecil Taylor. Lacy would spend six years with Taylor and al- 
ways said that the combination of two such radically different 
musical experiences was the best possible training a musician 
could have. It certainly prepared him for the next phase of his 
career, playing with Thelonious Monk, then leading a band 
that played nothing but Monk’s compositions. 

Lacy’s astringent tone and dry wit combined with his de- 
ceptively simple melodies with their sudden swerving lines to 
make him the perfect horn player to interpret Monk. He said 
of Monk's music, “[It’s] not too high, not too low, not easy, not 
at all overplayed and most of all, full of interesting technical 
problems.” Monk’s compositional techniques clearly influ- 
enced Lacy’s own writing; his own compositions, like many 
of his mentor’s, are deceptively simple-sounding but freighted 
with harmonic and melodic surprises. 

The audience for avant-garde jazz, never large in Amer- 
ica, had dried up by the mid-1960s and Lacy went into ex- 
ile looking for an artistic outlet. After false starts in Buenos 
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Aires and Rome, he settled in Paris, where he would spend 
the next three decades. There he found a core group of sym- 
pathetic musicians with whom he would perform in various 
permutations: cellist-vocalist Irene Aebi (his wife), pianists 
Mal Waldron and Bobby Few, bassist Steve Potts, and drum- 
mer Jean-Jacques Avenel. He recorded prolifically, his output 
covering well over 300 albums, including more than 20 solo 
sessions, but he returned repeatedly to Monk, Ellington, and 
Charles Mingus as well as his own seemingly endless flow of 
inventive composition. “He developed his saxophone tone 
to be as attenuated as a Hemingway sentence, and his im- 
provised lines as succinct,’ Ben Ratliff wrote in the New York 
Times when Lacy died. At the time of his death, Lacy had re- 
turned to the U.S. and was teaching at the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, giving birth to yet another generation of 
soprano saxophonists. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Carr, “Steve Lacy,” in: Jazz: The Rough 
Guide (1995); M. Martin, “Steve Lacy,” in: The Saxophone Journal 
(Nov./Dec. 1991); B. Ratliff, “Steve Lacy, 69, Who Popularized the 
Soprano Saxophone,’ in: New York Times (June 5, 2004); G. Rouy, 
“Farewell Paris: Steve Lacy Returns to America,” in: Downbeat (Oct. 


2002). 
[George Robinson (2™4 ed.)] 


LADEJINSKY, WOLF ISAAC (1899-1975), U.S. agronomist. 
Born in Russia, he went to the U.S. in 1922. In 1935 he began 
his career as a specialist in Asian agricultural problems with 
the United States Department of Agriculture. In 1945 General 
Douglas MacArthur called him to Japan to oversee the land 
reform designed to replace the traditional Japanese feudalism 
by a modern democratic society. Ladejinsky became the driv- 
ing force behind that program, which affected over 5 million 
acres and became one of the decisive factors in modernizing 
Japan's political, social, and economic structure. He also ad- 
vised other governments in Asia on land reform, which he 
saw as the alternative to communism. He worked in China, 
Taiwan, India, Burma, Vietnam, Nepal, Malaysia, Indonesia, 
and Korea. During the Eisenhower administration Ladejinsky 
through an error in identity was classified as a security risk. 
This administrative error created a wide controversy and ini- 
tiated a reform of the administration's security clearance pro- 
cedures. During 1954-56 he served as agricultural attaché in 
various Far-Eastern territories, and during 1955-61 he worked 
on land reform and refugee settlement projects in South Viet- 
nam. From 1964 on he was an adviser to the World Bank, and 
spent most of his time in India. He became one of the prophets 
of the “Green Revolution,’ but his high moral objectives were 
always permeated with a sense of the possible and the practi- 
cal. He wrote widely on agricultural policy. He left his collec- 
tion of Asian art to the Israel Museum in Jerusalem. 


[Joachim O. Ronall] 


LADENBURG, family prominent in Baden and Mainz. The 
founder of the line was MOSES HIRSCHEL, the richest Jew in 
Ladenburg in the mid-18" century. His son MAYER moved to 
Mainz and married into the Homburg family of *Court Jews. 
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Another son, HAYUM MOSES HIRSCH (c. 1710-1781), settled 
in Mannheim where he became wealthy and was a leader of 
the community. Hayum’s son, WOLF HAYUM LADENBURG 
(1765-1851), founded the bank bearing his name which his 
descendants continued to manage. He was well known for 
his philanthropic activities. Leopold Ladenburg, his young- 
est son, was a politician as well as a militant supporter of Re- 
form Judaism. Wolf’s grandson, KARL (1827-1909), managed 
the family firm and was elected to the Baden parliament, be- 
coming a spokesman on economic and financial questions. 
Karl's daughter married E. Bassermann, a leading German 
politician of his day. Virtually all of Wolf Hayum’s descen- 
dants were baptized. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Rosenthal, in: Israelitisches Gemeindeblatt 
Mannheim, 13 (1935), no. 10 (May 29, 1935), 3-5. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
pny: Arbeitskreis juedische Geschichte, Die juedischen Ladenburger - 
Ein Beitrag zur Stadtgeschichte (1991); NDB, vol. 13 (1982), 386f. 


[Bjoern Siegel (2"¢ ed.)] 


LADENBURG, ALBERT (1842-1911), German organic 
chemist. Born in Mannheim, Ladenburg became professor 
of chemistry at the University of Kiel in 1874, and from 1889 
to 1909 was at the University of Breslau. His research estab- 
lished that the six hydrogen atoms of benzene were equivalent, 
determined the atomic weight of iodine, and the molecular 
weight of ozone. He worked on stereo-chemistry, alkaloids, 
and pyridine and its derivatives. Among Ladenburg’s books 
were Handwoerterbuch der Chemie (13 vols., 1882-95); Vortra- 
ege ueber die Entwicklungsgeschichte der Chemie in den letzten 
100 Jahren (1902, Lectures on the History of the Development 
of Chemistry Since the Time of Lavoisier, 1905); Die Entwick- 
lung der Chemie in den letzten 20 Jahren (1900); and Lebens- 
erinnerungen (1912). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Berichte der deutschen chemischen Gesell- 


schaft, 45 (1912), 3597-644. 
[Samuel Aaron Miller] 


LADINO (Latino), or Judeo-Spanish, the spoken and written 
Hispanic language of Jews of Spanish origin. It has no con- 
nection with the Rheto-Romance dialect (Ladin) spoken in 
the Italian Tyrol. Over the centuries, various names have been 
given to this language composed of ancient Spanish dialects: 
Romance, Gudezmo, Spaniolish. 

Origins 

The widespread view that the term “Ladino” is only applica- 
ble to the “sacred” language of Bible translations and prayers, 
whereas the other names are reserved solely for the spoken 
language, seems hardly tenable. Moreover, the theory that 
Ladino originated as a specifically Jewish language (as dis- 
tinct from the dialects spoken in Spain) as early as the 13 or 
14" century still lacks serious and sufficient proof. There is 
no doubt that Jews interspersed their dialects with words or 
expressions borrowed from Hebrew (particularly terms and 
concepts connected with religion and ethics), and that they 
preserved archaic words and obsolescent forms longer than 
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other people. However, it was only after the Spanish Expul- 
sion of 1492 that Ladino began to be a specifically Jewish lan- 
guage. Although the Jews had been ejected from the Iberian 
Peninsula and thus cut off from its language while this was 
still in the process of evolution, they preserved the Spanish 
and Hispanic dialects that had been spoken and written before 
Cervantes and the Golden Age, and which basically reflected 
the phonetics, morphology, and syntax of the 14 and 15 
centuries. A gap, wider or narrower according to the country 
to which the refugees fled, began to appear between the writ- 
ten and spoken language on the one hand and the language of 
secular and rabbinical literature on the other. The language of 
Bible translations and prayers, which remained more resistant 
to the words, expressions, and syntactic patterns of the local 
tongue, became, in the course of the centuries, less and less 
comprehensible to the masses. 

[Moshe Lazar] 
The Topography of Ladino 
The lack of contact between the Sephardim and Spain after 
1492 led to a situation in which the Sephardim did not make 
use of the standardized norm of Spanish and allowed for the 
conservation of many rustic and popular forms, rejected by 
the Castilian norm, as well as an extraordinary geographical 
and social linguistic variation. This, added to the confluence 
of Sephardim of different regional and social origins, allowed 
the development of independent koinés in Salonika and Is- 
tanbul - supposedly also in Safed - evident from the end of 
the 17" century (i.e., the formative period of Judeo-Spanish). 
The result was — as the texts of the 18 century suggest — that 
the Judeo-Spanish dialectal mixture was not dominated ex- 
clusively by variants of a single region. Although Castilian fea- 
tures were selected rather more frequently than non-Castilian, 
perhaps reflecting the already higher prestige associated with 
Castilian variants in the late 15‘ century, selection of features 
typical of the other peninsular regions was frequent. In the 
communities of the Ottoman Empire, the linguistic contact 
with the local languages, especially with Turkish and Italian, 
led to the adoption of numerous loans. From the 16" century 
the influence exercised by Hebrew intensified on Judeo-Span- 
ish and gave rise to the adoption of many words and expres- 
sions. This influence is also reflected in some syntactic struc- 
tures. Finally, Judeo-Spanish shows a considerable degree of 
innovation, especially in phonology and lexis. This view con- 
tradicts the conventional opinion that Judeo-Spanish is in- 
tensely conservative in nature, although it does not deny that 
Judeo-Spanish preserves some features of 15'h-century Span- 
ish which have disappeared everywhere else (i.e., the Classi- 
cal period or Golden century of Judeo-Spanish). As of 1839 
Western culture - and France in particular - were the main 
model of modernization in the Ottoman Empire, and the Se- 
phardi communities began to undergo westernization and 
secularization. The influence of French through the Alliance 
Israélite Universelle from 1865, and to a lesser extent of Italian 
and modern Spanish, caused many Sephardi intellectuals to 
adopt a purist attitude to their language expressed by replacing 
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Turkish and Hebrew elements by others of Romance origin, 
and giving rise to what is called New-Judeo-Spanish. 

In the Amsterdam and London communities, Jews con- 
tinued to speak Castilian and Portuguese, which were con- 
stantly enriched by contact with the literature of the Iberian 
Peninsula and the contribution of *Marranos who returned to 
Judaism. In Italy, too, Castilian generally resisted tendencies 
to obsolescence and to massive linguistic borrowings from 
other languages, such as Hebrew or Italian. 

Leaving aside the differences between the dialects, one 
finds that, between the 16 and 21° centuries, Judeo-Spanish 
continued to be a Spanish language, which had incorporated 
an important number of elements of Hebrew and other lan- 
guages of contact. Owing to another factor, namely, that Ju- 
deo-Spanish was used in territories in which completely differ- 
ent languages are spoken, the Sephardim’s pre-1492 Judaized 
Spanish turned into a full Jewish language. 


PHONETICS. All the varieties of Judeo-Spanish have inherited 
the Castilian vowel system. The following important charac- 
teristics need to be emphasized for the consonants: 

a) Innovations: 

1. A certain tendency for word-initial e- to drop when 
followed by s + consonant: sfuenyo (esfuenyo < suefio = sleep, 
dream), spalda (espalda = shoulder), skova (escoba = broom), 
streco (estrecho = narrow). 

2. Alternance between the conservation of the labioden- 
tal fricative f- and its aspiration when preceding the diphthong 
we: fuego / huego (fire), fuerte/huerte (strong), yo fue / yo hue 
(I was, I went). 

3. The articulation of /A/ (both initial and median) has 
merged to /j/ and the yeismo has become universal in Judeo- 
Spanish: yorar (Ilorar = to cry), yave (Ilave = key), kavayeros 
(caballeros = men), and then /j/ tended to disappear entirely 
when adjacent to the front tonic vowels e and i: anio (anillo = 
ring), kaveo (cabello = hair), gaina (gallina = chicken), manias 
(manillas = bracelets). Etymological -li- underwent the same 
development: famia (familia = family). 

4. The phoneme /rr/ has merged to /r/: pero (perro = 
dog), tyera (tierra = earth), yo syero (yo cierro = I close) in 
most varieties. 

5. Initial consonant n- in front of the diphthong we 
changes to m-: muestro (nuestro = our), muevo (nuevo = new), 
muez (nuez = nut). 

6. Almost all varieties of Judeo-Spanish merge [p] and 
[nj]: anyo (afio = year), panyo (pani = knit). 

7. Second-plural ending of the verb has come to be 
marked by /8/, as a result of assimilation between earlier 
final /s/ and de preceding off-glide [i]: kantas (cantdis = you 
sing). This marker was then extended to verbal endings where 
there had been no off-glide: kantares (cantaréis = you will 
sing), savres (sabréis = you will know), dires (diréis = you 
will say). 

8. The initial group sue- often changed to esfue-: esfuegra 
(suegra = sister-in-law), esfuenyo (suefio = sleep, dream). 
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9. The metathesis d-r instead of r-d is extremely com- 
mon, except in the Bosnian, Croatian, and West-Macedonian 
dialects: vedre (verde = green), sodro (sordo = deaf), pedrido 
(perdido = lost), guadrar (guardar = to keep), por modre (por 
amor de = for love of). 

b) Conservations: 

1. Retention of the opposition /b/ and /v/, with articu- 
lation of the second like labiodentals, but with change in the 
context they appear: boka (boca = mouth), baka (vaca = cow), 
alava (alaba = he praises), kantava (cantaba = he sang), bivir 
(vivir = to live). 

2. Retention of syllable-final /b/ with articulation of the 
second like labiodentals, in process of vocalizing to [uy] in 
late medieval Spanish: sivdad (ciudad = city), vivda (viuda = 
widow), devda (deuda = debt). 

3. Retention of the contrast between voiceless and voiced 
units of the Old-Spanish system of sibilant phonemes, but 
the followed development differs from that of the rest of the 
Spanish-speaking world: (a) The pre-palatal fricative pair 
/8/ and /2/ was retained: kasa (O.Sp. caxa = box), muzer (O.Sp. 
muger = woman), (b) The apical-alveolar fricative pair /s/ 
and /z/ (< /ts/ and /d/) has merged to the dental fricative 
pair /s(/ and /z(/: paso (O.Sp. passo = step), kaza (O.Sp. casa 
= house); alsar (O.Sp. alcar = to raise), dezir (O.Sp. dezir = 
say). 

4. As in the popular speech, syllable-final /s/ is palatal- 
ized to /8/ before velar [k]: moska, buskar, kaska (fly, search 
for, rind). 

5. Retention of the reinforced diphthong-initial [gue], 
restricted to rural use in Spain: guevo, gueso (huevo, hueso = 
egg, bone). 

6. As in the popular speech, metathesis -Jd- instead of - 
dl- in the second and third persons of imperative followed by 
personal pronouns: dalde (dadle = give him/her), dizilde (de- 
cidle = say him/her), yamalde (Ilamadle = call him/her). 

7. As in the popular speech, apocopated by the tonic ob- 
ject personal pronouns of the first and second person when 
these appear followed by an atonic personal pronoun: mo lo 
diso (nos lo dijo = he/she said us it), mo la dites (nos la diste = 
you gave us it), vo lo digo (os lo digo = I say you it), vo los do 
(os los doy = I give you them), vo se tiene de contar (os lo hay 
que contar = it is necessary to tell you), la kaza mo Ia estan 
fraguando (nos estan construyendo la casa = they are build- 
ing us the house). 

c) Non-Castilian features: 

1. The variants selected in Judeo-Spanish did not always 
conform to the Castilian diphthongized pattern: ponte (puente 
= bridge), sorte (suerte ‘clase’ = kind), porto (puerto = haven), 
tutano (tuétano = marrow), preto (prieto ‘negro’ = black), grego 
(griego = Greek), governo (gobierno = govern). 

2. Maximal differentiation of the three vowels /i/, /a/, /u/ 
found in unstressed syllable in those varieties of Judeo-Span- 
ish spoken in Bosnia, Serbia, Macedonia and West Bulgaria: 
prizenti (presente ‘regalo = gift), kazada (casada = married), 
puderozu (poderoso = powerful). 
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3. Retention of the opposition /b/ and /v/: haver (= partner, 
associate, from Heb. 139), haber (= news, from Turk. haber). 

4. Retention of initial labiodentals /f/ in the West Ju- 
deo-Spanish varieties, as is also the case in Portuguese, Gali- 
cian, Leonese, Aragonose, and Catalan: fijo (hijo = son), forno 
(horno = oven), fuyir (huir = flee). 

5. Retention of pre-palatal fricative pair /8/ and /2/. 

6. Adoption of seseo: kasar (cazar = to hunt), (f)azer 
(hacer = to do), mosa (moza = servant, maiden). 

7. Judeo-Spanish mst frequently inherits the string /mb/ 
as in Portuguese and Catalan, contrary to Castilian preserved 
/m/: lombo (lomo = back), palomba (paloma = dove), lamber 
(lamer = to lick). 


MORPHOLOGY. The following distinctive characteristics are 
of note: 

a) Innovations: 

1. Certain nouns in which the gender was not determined 
in Old-Spanish become feminine: la vientre (stomach), la 
azeyte (oil), la honor (honor), la alma (soul). 

2. The third-person possessive su is marked for the num- 
ber of the possessor: su livro (su libro = his book), sus livro (su 
libro = their book). 

3. Creation of numerous verbal periphrases and their 
subsequent lexicalization. It is necessary to distinguish the 
following constructions: 

(a) Romance constructions: ser demenester (to be neces- 
sary), dar crédito (think to be true), darse rizo (to be not de- 
prived of any thing). 

(b) Hybrid constructions: 

(1) Castilian verb + Hebrew complement: dezir tefild 
(to pray), azer hesed (to practice charity), hazer mild (to cir- 
cumcise), kortar din (to sentence), entrar la dimion (to have 
a slight suspicion), dar gemer (to decide), azer ehreah (to be 
necessary), salir de hovd (complying an obligation), repozarse 
el daat (to become tranquil), dar kavod (treating with respect), 
dar haftand (to manage). 

(2) Castilian verb ser (to be) + Hebrew participle: ser pa- 
tur (remaining free), ser mehalel (to profane), ser muhah (to 
be compelled), ser mekades (to sanctify), ser maskim (to ac- 
cept, to agree, to consent), ser sohe (to deserve). 

(3) Castilian verb + Turkish complement: azerse buz 
(to freeze), azer dikat (to putting attention or to take into ac- 
count or consideration), ir al dip (to examine thoroughly), 
estar dirdir (to speak without interruption), azer gefa (to re- 
fuse), ecar lakirdi (to chatter), azer hatir (to satisfy), bever tu- 
tun (to smoke). 

b) Retentions: 

1. Conservation of the ordinal numerals from the num- 
ber four ending with -eno: kuarteno (= 4"), sinkeno (5*), 
seZeno (6t), seteno (78), oceno (8*), noveno (9t*), dezeno 
(10), onzeno (11'), dozeno (12), trezeno (13*), katorzeno 
(14th), kinzeno (15). 

2. Conservation of second person forms of polite ad- 
dress: vos (with second-person plural verb), el/eya, su mersed 
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(with third-person plural verb) instead of the more modern 
Castilian usted (you). 

3. The non-standard pronominal forms of the Castil- 
ian kon mi (with me), kon ti (with you), kon si (with him- 
self) were preserved instead of the cult forms: conmigo, con- 
tigo, consigo. 

These tonic forms appear even in the apodosis of the 
comparative sentences: es mas grande de mi (es mds grande 
que yo = he is higher than I), el es mas riko de ti (él es mar rico 
que tu = he is richer than you). 

4. The reflexive pronoun -se, which is elsewhere un- 
marked for number, has the form -sen when its referent is 
plural as in rural Castilian: viendosen, yamandosen (viéndose, 
llamdndose = being seen, being called). 

5. The first-person singular present indicative of the verbs 
estar, ser, dar, ir was preserved: (e)std, so, do, vo (estoy, soy, doy, 
voy = 1am, I give, and I go). 

6. Conservation of the Old-Castilian future verbal forms 
with metathesis —rn (< -n'’r): ternd (he/she will have), vernemos 
(he/she will come). 

7. Conservation of the non-standard forms of the Castil- 
ian imperative plural without final /d/: mostra, keré, avri. 

8. Almost unique preservation of the affectionate dimin- 
utive formed with the suffix -iko: kazika, gatiko (casita, gatito 
=a small house, a small/young cat). 

c) Non-Castilian features: 

1. Hypercharacterization of gender is frequent in the case 
of adjectives as in the eastern languages of Spain: popular, -a 
(popular), spesial, -a (special), nasyonal, -a (national), mater- 
nal, -a (maternal). 

2. The use of Spanish dialectal kualo, kuala as in Leonese 
and Aragonese, instead of Castilian cual. 

3. First person preterit forms of -ar verbs have developed 
the ending /-i/, /-imos/ (/-€/, /-emos/ in Aragonese): avli, av- 
limos (hablé, hablamos = I/we spoke). 


SYNTAX. a) Innovations: 

1. Duplication of the direct and indirect post-verbal 
complement through pronominal clitics placing before the 
verb: lo sak6é a el hamor del pozo (sacé al burro del pozo = he 
removed the donkey from the well), lo mira a Hanan (mira 
a Janaén = he looks to Hanna), lo vemos al Rabi Asriel asen- 
tado (vemos al rabino Asriel sentado = we see the rabbi Asriel 
seated), ...avisimos ke vino a vizitarlo a Avram (ya informa- 
mos que vino a visitar a Abraham = we report that he came 
to visit Abraham). 

2. The gerund siendo has been converted into a causal 
conjunction (= since, seeing that): i siendo no topo, tomo él 
un papel (and since he did not find him, he took he a role), i 
sierto el ikar es de tener kargo de los proves, siendo no tienen 
modo de regirsen (certainly the essential thing is to lend aid 
to the poor, since they do not have possibilities to do for 
themselves). 

3. The preposition a was imposed on all direct-objects 
noun phrases instead of the Castilian use in which the con- 
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trast between personal direct object is marked by the prep- 
osition a, and non-personal direct objects are marked by 
absence of preposition: yo le rogo a mi amigo viezo, a ke mi 
pedrone el pekado (yo le ruego a mi viejo amigo que me per- 
done el pecado = I request from my old friend that he forgive 
me for the sin), Mosiko ve a la skola (Moisés ve la escuela = 
Moses sees the school). 

b) Retentions: 

1. In sentences with two atonic clitics, one in the func- 
tion of direct complement (first or second persons) and the 
other as indirect complement (third person se), they appear 
immediately before the verb as in popular Old-Castilian: Este 
livro me se pedrio tres vezes (este libro se me perdio tres veces 
= this book was lost [by] me three times); Tu vas azer todo lo 
ke te se dize (hards todo lo que se te dice = you will do every- 
thing that [he] tells you). 

2: For the existential haber Judeo-Spanish preserved 
the agreement of number between verb and complement, 
which is then constructed as the verbal subject: uvo una for- 
tuna en la mar /uvieron dos fortunas en la mar (hubo una / 
dos tormenta(s) en la mar = there was a storm/there were two 
storms in the sea). 

We can say that foreign influences have increasingly af- 
fected word order and sentence structure, so that Judeo-Span- 
ish took on its own personality more distant from Spanish 
than its other varieties. 


VOCABULARY. Aside from dialectal differences in vocabu- 
lary, which are in fact slight - several phenomena are charac- 
teristic of the language as a whole: 

a) The preservation of hundreds of archaic Spanish 
words, some of which have disappeared from use in modern 
Spanish: dekolgar (to depend), ladinar (to translate), akonan- 
tar (taking precedence), akavidarse (to take precautions), 
abolar (to die), fetizia (confidence), barragan (hero), dias de 
kutio (days of the week), ainda (still), atemar (to weaken), 
enmentar (to mention, to remember), and others of which 
have changed their meaning among the Sephardim: ambezar 
(avezar ‘be accustomed to’ = to study), eskapar (‘to flee’ = to 
finish), estagar (‘creak’ = to separate), kara (‘face = cheek), 
karruca (‘pulley = wheel). 

b) The substitution of several Castilian words by paral- 
lel terms borrowed from the other Ibero-Romance languages 
(Aragonese, Leonese, Catalan, or Portuguese) during the 
processes of koinéization in 16 and 17 centuries: deman- 
dar (pregunta = to ask), abokarse (doblarse = to bow), solom- 
bra (sombra = shadow), kazal (aldea = village), lonso (oso = 
bear), fortuna (tormenta = storm), melsa (bazo = spleen), de- 
fender (prohibir = to forbid), desmersar (hacer las compras = 
to go shopping), avantaze (ventaja = advantage), kogeta (col- 
ecta = collect), demudarse (palidecer = to turn pale), enguyo 
(ndusea = nausea), meserikear (murmurar = to gossip), feder 
(oler mal = to stink), bafo (aliento, soplo = breath), monturo 
(basurero = rubbish dump), fado (destino, suerte = destiny), 
resfolgo (descanso = rest). 
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c) Specialized terminology and special forms of the Span- 
ish Jews from non-Hebrew and Aramaic origin have been 
preserved over the centuries: meldar (Old Gr. verb meleta6), 
means ‘to study the Bible; ‘to read the Bible, and, by exten- 
sion, simply ‘to read; Ayifto (Gr. Aigyptos = Egypt), alhad (first 
day, Sunday) was borrowed from Arabic instead of Spanish 
domingo (lat. (dies) dominicus ‘the Lord’s Day’); el Did (God), 
instead of Dios with its feeling of a plural, serkusir (circunci- 
dar = to circumcise), podestar (regir, gobernar, tener el poder 
= to govern), alemunyarse (Heb. alman = to become a wid- 
ower, to mourn) from which are also derived lemunyoso, le- 
munyo, (a)kunyadar (Sp. cufiada = to fulfill the command of 
levirate). 

d) Also Hebrew and Aramaic words and expressions that 
are preserved, many of them changed their original meaning: 
vatran (J1M = generous), haham (03n ‘wise’ = wise, but also 
rabbi), penuyah (7139 ‘free’ = prostitute), kal (277 ‘gather- 
ing, congregation’ = synagogue), hamin (Pn ‘warm’ = meat 
and vegetable stew cooked overnight and eaten for Sabbath), 
maalah-matah (71019) 77y9 ‘up-down’ = approximately, more 
or less). The use of Hebrew and Aramaic words and expres- 
sions in Judeo-Spanish increased specially after the beginning 
of the 18" century following the attempt of the rabbis to draw 
the people near to Jewish knowledge. 

e) The substitution of hundreds of Spanish words, either 
unknown or forgotten over the centuries, by parallel terms 
borrowed from the local languages with which the Sephardim 
came in contact. However, it should be emphasized that cer- 
tain terms were transferred from one community to another, 
by way of commercial or cultural relations, whereas others 
remained peculiar to particular communities. These foreign 
words derive mainly from Turkish: merak (depression, anxi- 
ety), merakli (melancholy), saka (saka = joke), yardan (yer- 
dan = necklace), canta (canta = bag), pacas (paca = legs), diz 
(knee), kolay (easy); French: randevu (rendez-vous = appoint- 
ment), apremidi (aprés-midi = afternoon), surpriz (surprise = 
surprise), kuartier (quartier = district), afer (affaire = matter, 
business); and Italian: kapo (capo = chief), dover (dovere = 
duty), perikolo (pericolo = danger), senso (sense), dopio (dop- 
pio = double), dunke (dunque = since, because, then); and to a 
lesser extent from Greek, Bulgarian, Serbo-Croatian, or Ger- 
man. Moreover in the Judeo-Spanish spoken in Israel, several 
words have been borrowed from Local Arabic, some from Yid- 
dish, and in the last 150 years from Modern Hebrew. 

Many of the borrowed words have been totally integrated 
in the Judeo-Spanish linguistic system: e.g., from Hebrew: dar- 
sar (W117 = preach), badkar (j?72 = examine), diburear (127 = 
to talk gloomy), desmazalado (ot = unlucky), mazalozo (= 
lucky), sekanozo (790 = dangerous), henozo (jn = graceful), 
seheludo (92W = intelligent), hanupozo (7D1n = flattering), ga- 
ronudo (173 = gluttonous); from Turkish bitirear (bitir {mek} 
= to finish), burear (bur {mak} = to cause an acrid feeling in 
the mouth), cekinear (¢ekin {mek} = to hesitate), berekyat (ber- 
eket = plentifulness), dayanear (dayan {mak} = to bear, to sup- 
port), kulanear (kolla {mak} = to use, to employ), merekearse 
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(merak = have a falling out), merekiozo (depressed), tenekyero 
(teneke = tinsmith), (z)ulufias (ziiliif = sidelocks); or from 
French: dezirar (désirer = desire, want), korijar (corriger = to 
correct), devuarse (se dévouer = to dedicate oneself), foburgo 
(<faubourg = suburb), malorozo (malheureux = unhappy), 
buto (but = aim), moyenes (moyens = means). 

f) Conversely, some Hebrew and Turkish suffixes are 
borrowed to create new words: ladronim (Sp. ladrén + -im = 
robbers), ermanim (Sp. hermano + im = brother), balderim 
(Turk. balir + im = departure, flight, retreat), serenlik (Sp. 
sereno + lik = serenity), benadamlik (O78 12 + lik = human 
quality), haham basilik (02m + Turk. bas ‘head, chief’ + lik = 
chief rabbinate), sekanalik (3120 + lik = danger), zonuluk (min 
+ luk = debauchery, prostitution), safekli (7?DD + li = doubt- 
ful, suspicious), sekanali (7190 + li = dangerous), goralgi (273 
+ ci = fortune-teller). 


DIALECTS. However, phonetic and lexical differences — less 
morphological and syntactic — bear witness to the following 
dialectal areas: 

a) Phonetic areas: Central area (Turkey and Greece com- 
munities) with a stronger linguistic norm; and Peripheral area 
more flexible with the European area (Bulgaria, Romania, 
Croatia, Serbia, and Bosnia communities), and the Israelian 
Judeo-Spanish influenced by the Hebrew spoken by Oriental 
and Maghrebian Jews and Local Arabic. 

b) Lexical areas: East Area (communities in Turkey, 
Israel, and West-Bulgaria) developed from de Istanbul koine; 
Central area (with Salonika and the communities situated in 
East-Bulgaria, Romania, Serbia, and Macedonia) developed 
from de Salonician koine; and West area (communities in the 
Adriatic coast and in Croatia and Bosnia) more influenced by 
Portuguese and Italian loans. 

The development of the dialectal areas in Judeo-Spanish 
took place from the 16 century and does not have a relation 
with the regional origin of its speakers. 


SYSTEM OF WRITING. For several centuries the Hebrew al- 
phabet has been in general use for the writing of Judeo-Span- 
ish. The unvocalized Rashi script was most often used both 
for religious texts and secular literature, and was also the basis 
of the cursive script. However, from the 16 century onward, 
many books were printed in square lettering and were com- 
pletely vocalized. Few books were printed in Latin characters, 
and it was only in the 20" century that the use of the Latin al- 
phabet increased, particularly in journalism, without however 
affecting the circulation of newspapers and books in Rashi 
script. In the early 21% century an official spelling does not 
exist to write the Judeo-Spanish with the Latin alphabet, and 
its speakers usually use the system of the national language of 
their respective countries. In Israel, especially after the con- 
stitution of the National Authority of the Ladino and its Cul- 
ture in 1997, the one phonetic spelling is that of the magazine 
Aki Yerushalayim (ay) that enjoyed popularity. Also the Se- 
phardim of Anglo-Saxon countries make use of this spelling. 
Yet, some Spanish researchers, especially those affiliated with 
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the Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas (csic), fa- 
voring the integration of the Sephardi variety in the Hispanic 
world, prefer a Spanish spelling, to which they add diacritic 
signs to mark the differences of pronunciation between the 
two varieties, in order to transcribe the Rashi script: 

AY’s spelling: i se kijo azer djudio, i antes de azerse dju- 
dio kijo informarse a saver kuala uma es la ke es estimada en el 
otro mundo... i fue dito Onkelos kon echiseria i lo izo alevan- 
tar a Tutus arasha... 

csIc’s system of transcription: y se quiso hacer judio, y 
antes de hacerse judié quiso informarse a saber cudla umd es 
la que es estimada en el otro mundo... y fue dito Onquelos con 
hechiceria y lo hizo alevantar a Titus ha Rasdj... 

When the Nazis exterminated many communities in 
which Judeo-Spanish had been the principal means of commu- 
nication, Judeo-Spanish became almost irrevocably condemned 
to gradual disappearance. Judeo-Spanish-speaking Jews who 
immigrated to Israel and other Western countries adopted the 
language of the country and for their children Judeo-Spanish 
became only a residual language. Nevertheless, recent years 
have seen something of a Sephardic vernacular renaissance. Al- 
together some 200,000 people still speak or understand it. 

The interest of linguists in the study of the Judeo-Span- 
ish language began in the late 19" century, but it was only in 
the 20" century that most serious and detailed researches 
were undertaken. In the last two decades the study of Judeo- 
Spanish in the universities, especially in Israel and Germany, 
became more important to the point of becoming a univer- 
sity discipline. 

[Aldina Quintana (24 ed.)] 


A Dictionnaire de Judéo-Espagnol by Joseph Nehama 
and Jesus Cantera was publishd by the Instituto Benito Arias 
Montano, of the Estudios Hebraicos Sefardies y de Oriente 
Proximo (Madrid, 1977). 


Ladino Literature 

The literature written in Ladino is not to be confused with that 
produced in Spanish by the western Sephardi communities, 
mainly that of Amsterdam. In contrast to the vast majority of 
the observant Spanish Jews who were exiled to North Africa 
and the Ottoman Empire in the 15** century, the *Marranos, 
assimilated into Spanish culture and more integrated within 
Christian society, left Spain gradually during the 16" and even 
the 17" and 18" centuries, many of them settling in Western 
Europe. These elements maintained direct contact with the 
civilization of their old country. Not only are their religious, 
philosophical, scientific, and literary works not written in 
Ladino, but they express an entirely different spirit from that 
found among the “Oriental” Sephardi thinkers and writers. 


RELIGIOUS LITERATURE. In contrast to secular literature 
which, with the exception of the romancero, began to flourish 
in Ladino only in the 19* century, Ladino religious literature 
had its origins in pre-expulsion Spain. It was only in exile, 
however, that it really developed. 
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The religious literary tradition began between the 13 
and 15t* centuries with a series of Bible translations, of which a 
few unique specimens have been preserved as manuscripts in 
Spain (such as the Mss. 1-J-3, 1-J-4, and J-11-19 of the Escorial 
Library). All these texts are, however, written in Latin charac- 
ters. This tradition was revived successfully after the expulsion, 
particularly in Constantinople and Salonika, and the transla- 
tions produced in these centers were adopted, and later revised 
here and there in the Sephardi Diaspora (Venice, Leghorn, 
Pisa, Amsterdam, Vienna). These translations, written in He- 
brew characters and having their own vocabulary and syntax, 
are clearly distinguishable from the Spanish Bibles produced 
by Christians. Over the centuries, they helped to mold the 
written language of the Sephardim. The major original trans- 
lations include the Book of Psalms (Constantinople, 1540); the 
Pentateuch (Constantinople, 1547); the Prophets (Salonika, 
1572); and a complete translation of the Bible by Abraham ben 
Isaac Assa (Constantinople, 1739-45), which became the most 
popular text among the Sephardi communities of the East. To 
these translations should be added the anonymous glossary 
known as Heshek Shelomo (Venice, 1588). 

Within Ladino religious literature a separate subdivi- 
sion is constituted by a series of works adapted from Hebrew: 
books of biblical interpretation and of ethics, together with 
manuals of religious ritual and prayer books. These include 
*Bahya ibn Paquda’s Hovot ha-Levavot, Isaac *Aboab’s Menorat 
ha-Maor, Joseph *Caro’s Shulhan Arukh, and *Elijah b. Ben- 
jamin ha-Levi’s Shevet Musar. The original works Regimiento 
de la Vida by Moses *Almosnino (1564) and Zorkhei Zibbur 
by Abraham Assa (1739) come into the same category. Thus, 
two centuries after the expulsion, Ladino literature com- 
prised a very rich collection of adapted and original works 
in all spheres of creative activity, among them poetry, mys- 
ticism, biblical exegesis, history, medicine, and ethics. From 
the 18 century onward, the number of these original works 
increased steadily, but only part of the output has been pre- 
served. The masterpiece of this ethical-religious literature, 
and one which has had a profound influence on the masses 
to the present day, is the *Me-Am Loez, an encyclopedic work 
begun by Jacob *Culi in 1730 and continued by other writers 
after his death. This thesaurus of Sephardi knowledge draws 
its inspiration from the traditional sources of Jewish thought: 
Mishnah, Talmud, Midrash, and Kabbalah. 


Ladino Poetry 

Original poetic works in Ladino are extremely limited, and 
there is no doubt that this art was not as popular among the 
Levantine Sephardim as it was among the Sephardim of the 
West. However, some poetic tradition did exist, exemplified 
preeminently by two important works: the 14'-century Pro- 
verbios morales of Shem Tov (*Santob) de Carrion and the 
Poema de Yo¢ef, comprising some 300 quatrains, which must 
have been composed at the beginning of the 15"* century. The 
latter poem, of which there is a fragmentary manuscript in 
Cambridge, England, and a complete version in the Vatican, 
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is an adaptation from the Midrash and the *Sefer ha-Yashar 
of the story of Joseph and his brethren. This is written in a 
strophic and metric form which points to a merging of a me- 
dieval Spanish structure (the “cuaderna via”) and that of the 
Hebrew piyyutim. In Ladino poetry the Poema de Yo¢ef has 
no less importance and literary value than the Poema de Yucuf 
written in Spanish in Arabic characters, which is today an in- 
tegral part of Spanish literature. A better-known and more 
popular Ladino poem on the same subject is Coplas de Yocef 
Ha-Zaddik, written by Abraham de Toledo in 1732. This work, 
which comprises some 400 quatrains, had its own special mel- 
ody and was sung on the festival of Purim. Two quite distinct 
versions have been preserved: one from Constantinople (1732), 
and another from Belgrade (1861) composed on the lines of 
the Salonika version (1755) which is now lost. Among minor 
poetic works there are various songs and poems, very variable 
in quality, devoted especially to Jewish festival themes. Many 
of them are connected with Purim, and these compositions, 
both serious and humorous, are to be found scattered in col- 
lections and almanacs under the title Coplas de Purim. The 
genre flourished in the 19 century. 


THE ROMANCERO. The Ladino romancero occupies a place 
of its own in the literature and everyday life of the Sephardim. 
When they left Spain, the Jews retained in their oral tradition 
innumerable “romances” - popular and traditional Span- 
ish ballads - which had been widely diffused throughout 
the country in the course of the 14" and 15" centuries. (For 
musical tradition in the romancero, see below.) The melodies 
that accompanied these romances and made them easier to 
memorize also contributed to their preservation and to their 
transmission, from the 16 to 20" centuries, through all the 
communities of the eastern Sephardim and North Africa. 
Since the romancero was a “popular” genre, it hardly existed 
in western Sephardi centers. The Ladino romancero is largely 
a continuation and an adaptation of the Spanish romancero of 
both the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. It includes some 
romances which are still to be found in collections of Span- 
ish poetry and others which did not survive in the Iberian 
Peninsula or which are variations or adaptations, as well as 
many original romances and songs of later composition. The 
general subject matter of the Ladino romancero has some- 
times been enriched by new Spanish romances composed in 
the late 15" and 16" centuries. The subject matter varies ac- 
cording to the distance of a given Sephardi community from 
Spain; thus the romances of North Africa differ considerably 
from those of the Ottoman Empire. The common characteris- 
tic, however, is what may be called the “dechristianization” of 
the traditional romancero. Jews tended to eliminate from the 
romances any elements which implied adherence to Christian 
beliefs and ceremonies. Only a few North African romances 
imported from the Peninsula at a much later date still retain 
specifically Christian motifs or images. Lapses of memory or 
interpolations sometimes resulted in either a muddled or am- 
plified version of a traditional romance. The newly composed 
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romanceros are on the whole looser in form and inferior in 
quality to the traditional romances. Since the romances were 
transmitted orally, the Ladino romancero has only compara- 
tively recently acquired a written form which is still far from 
complete. However, it already represents a very rich and valu- 
able corpus of poetry and folklore. 


OTHER SECULAR WORKS. Apart from the romancero, Ladino 
secular literature from the 19'* century onward is character- 
ized by a preponderance of translations or adaptations of plays 
and novels from world - and especially French - literature. 
These translations stimulated Sephardi writers to produce a 
considerable output of original plays, love stories, historical 
novels, and other works in Ladino. The literary quality of the 
later Ladino works is on the whole mediocre and most of them 
have been completely forgotten. 

Ladino folktales and proverbs, capable of filling several 
volumes, have not yet been collected or adequately studied. 


[Moshe Lazar] 


In the 19 and 20** Centuries 

With the decline of learning in the mid-19"* century among the 
Jews in the Ottoman Empire, secular works in Ladino started 
to appear. The first secular works in Ladino were of a didactic 
character, consisting mostly of historical works, biographies, 
and travel books. 

With the liberalization and secularization of Jewish soci- 
ety in the Ottoman Empire in the second half of the 19" cen- 
tury, together with the general broadening of culture there 
and the marked influence of Western culture upon the Jews 
especially through the medium of the “Alliance Israélite Uni- 
verselle, the need was felt for the emergence of a secular lit- 
erature in Ladino in all literary genres. The first attempt to fill 
this vacuum was the creation of Ladino *newspapers. These 
intensified the demand for such a literature. 

With the aim of propagating Western culture among 
Jews, young educated people undertook to translate and adapt 
plays and novels from general and especially French litera- 
ture. The first translated novels were published in the 1880s 
and their number grew rapidly, only very few original nov- 
els being written. Between 1901 and 1938 over 150 novels were 
translated. These translations were mostly from classical and 
modern authors as well as from Hebrew and Yiddish writ- 
ers such as Shalom Aleichem, I.L. Peretz, and Shalom Asch. 
These novels, often adapted rather than translated, were usu- 
ally first published as feuilletons in the Ladino press. Although 
the original intention of their publishers was educational, they 
commonly produced love stories and chapbooks, usually ap- 
pearing without mention of their author or translator. The 
chief translators were Isaac Gabai, David Fresco, Victor Levy, 
Alexander ibn Ghirat, Jean Florian, and Elijah Carmona, who 
revived the Ladino language by creating its modern literary 
style. They also published original works, mostly novels and 
biographies of Jewish philanthropists and historical person- 
ages, as well as many popular books on historical or scientific 
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subjects (e.g., Historia Judia Universal in 13 vols., and Tesoro del 
Judaesmo by H.Y. Chaki). With the emergence of the Zionist 
movement, nationalistic themes began to appear in Ladino lit- 
erature, expressed in original novels and plays on purely Jew- 
ish themes (especially by Jacques Luria), and often depicting 
Jewish life and types on the model of Shalom Aleichem and 
Mendele Mokher Seforim. 

Ladino dramatic literature also appeared as a new genre 
at the close of the 19» century. Unlike the fiction it developed 
essentially around Jewish themes, though plays by Moliére and 
Shakespeare were also translated. Those who distinguished 
themselves especially as playwrights were Jacques Luria, Ya- 
kim Behor, Joseph Djaen, Bahor Azario, and Abraham Capon. 
Of special interest are the books and pamphlets published in 
Ladino by the Protestant mission in the Ottoman Empire. 
Most of them deal with the New Testament or criticize Juda- 
ism and the Talmud. For a few years (from 1825) the mission 
even published an illustrated magazine in pure Spanish writ- 
ten in Hebrew characters, featuring articles on scientific and 
historical subjects, including Judaism. With the decline of 
Ladino as a spoken language and its replacement by Turkish 
and other tongues, Ladino became devoid of any use as a lit- 
erary medium and was hence discarded as such. The virtual 
liquidation of the Sephardi communities of the Mediterranean 
area, partly through Nazi persecution (apart from Turkey) 
and partly through immigration to Erez Israel and elsewhere, 
has contributed to the virtual extinction of Ladino literature, 
though newspapers in Ladino still appear in Turkey. 


[Henri Guttel] 


The Musical Tradition of the Judeo-Spanish Romancero 
Sephardi secular life has always been richly imbued with tra- 
ditional songs and paraliturgical hymns to celebrate the var- 
ied phases of the life cycle, social functions, and ceremonial 
gatherings. Among the traditional songs are the cherished and 
orally transmitted Castilian Romances (“ballads”) which Se- 
phardi women, in particular, sang at every occasion, and even 
during their daily household and infant-rearing chores. 

The importance of the romancero or ballad tradition rests 
primarily on its retention of archaic linguistic features and 
preservation of themes that had long become extinct on the 
Iberian Peninsula. The postulation of a musical link between 
the extant Judeo-Spanish and the much older Peninsula bal- 
lad traditions on the basis of their strong textual ties, which 
gave rise to many scholarly and even romanticized notions 
concerning their melodic connections with 15'b- and 16*-cen- 
tury Spanish cancioneros and vihuelista manuals, has proven 
nothing more than speculative. 

Within decades after the Expulsion of the Jews from 
Spain (1492) and from Portugal (1497), contacts with the Pen- 
insula became increasingly sporadic, especially in the Eastern 
Mediterranean region where relations among the widely scat- 
tered Sephardim communities slackened, resulting in the iso- 
lation of particular communities which increasingly absorbed 
the musical influences of their new environments. 
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From about 1700, the stylistic differences between the 
Eastern (Turkish, Greek, and Balkan) and Western (North 
African, mainly Moroccan) repertoires had probably begun 
to develop. Because of Morocco’s proximity to Spain, the flow 
of peninsular ballads was almost uninterrupted, whereas, in 
the Eastern tradition, ballad repertoires suffered greater iso- 
lation. In mid-20' century Israel, where the earlier Eastern 
Sephardim community had already constituted an amalgam 
of former Ottoman centers prior to 1947, the musical and the- 
matic contrasts between its collective ballad repertoire and 
that of the North African Sephardi settlers, who arrived after 
1947, continued to be reflected in their respective traditions. 

Interest in the Judeo-Spanish romancero owes its impe- 
tus to R. Menéndez Pidal’s (1869-1968) famous Catdlogo del 
romancero judio-espanol, which listed over 140 ballad incipit 
(representing themes) then known to be extant in the Se- 
phardim tradition. M. Manrique de Lara (1868-1929), who 
worked closely with Menéndez Pidal, was the first serious col- 
lector of the Sephardim musical tradition who traveled to the 
major Sephardim communities in the Eastern Mediterranean 
(from the latter part of 1910 to the early part of 1911), and later, 
during his military expeditions in northern Morocco (during 
the summers of 1915 and 1916). S.G. Armistead’s three-volume 
catalog, published in 1978, which supersedes the earlier Ca- 
talogo, not only identified each item from Manrique’s massive 
manuscript collection — housed at the Menéndez Pidal Archive 
in Madrid — but added additional themes. In the United States, 
S.G. Armistead and Joseph H. Silverman began recording bal- 
lads in Los Angeles (in 1958) among the Sephardi Jewish com- 
munity from Rhodes, and a year later were joined by Israel J. 
Katz, who collected ballads in Israel (1959-61). The team’s con- 
tinued collaborative fieldwork in the United States, Morocco, 
and Israel has yielded more than 1,500 items, which form the 
basis of their multi-volume Judeo-Spanish Ballads from Oral 
Tradition (1986—_ ), five volumes of which have been issued 
to date. Katz’s earlier Judeo-Spanish Traditional Ballads from 
Jerusalem (1975-76) documents the musicological researches 
undertaken until the late 1960s. Since then important collec- 
tions and studies, together with recordings, have been made 
by Judith R. Cohen, Eleanora Noga Alberti-Kleinbort, Isaac 
J. Levy, Ankica Petrovic, Amnon Shiloah, and Susana Weich- 
Shahak (whose occasional collaborators include Judith Etzion 


and Edwin Seroussi). 
[Israel J. Katz] 


For the Judeo-Spanish of North Africa, see *Haketia. 
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Bornes, in: W. Busse and M.Ch. Varol-Bornes, Hommage a Haim 
Vidal Sephiha (1996), 213-37; C.M.L. Wagner, Beitraege zur Kenntnis 
des Juden-Spanischen von Konstantinopel (1914); idem, Caracteres 
generales del judeo-espanol de Oriente (1930). MUSIC: R. Menéndez 
Pidal, “Catalogo del romancero judio-espafiol,” in: Cultura Espfiola, 
4 (1906), 1045-77; 4 (1907), 161-99; A. Hemsi, Coplas sefardies (Chan- 
sons Judéo-espagnoles) (1932-73); A. de Larrea Palacin, Romances de 
Tetudn. Cancionero judio del norte de Marruecos (1952); E. Gerson- 
Kiwi, “On the Musical Sources of the Judeo-Hispanic Romance,’ in: 
Musical Quarterly, 50 (1964), 31-43; LJ. Katz, Judeo-Spanish Tradi- 
tional Ballads from Jerusalem: An Ethnomusicological Study (1971); 
H. Avenary, “Cantos espafioles antiguos mencionados en la litera- 
tura hebrea, in: Anuario Musical, 25 (1971), 67-79; S.G. Armistead, 
et al., El romancero judeo-espajiol en el Archivo Menéndez Pidal (Cat 
dlogo-indice de riomances y canciones (1978); S.G. Armistead, J.H. 
Silverman, and IJ. Katz, Judeo-Spanish Ballads from Oral Tradition 
(1986-_ ); J. Etzion and S. Weich-Shahak, “The Spanish and the Se- 
phardic Romancero: Musical Links,” in: Ethnomusicology, 32:2 (1988), 
1-37; J. Etzion and S. Weich-Shahak, “The Music of the Judeo-Span- 
ish Romancero: Stylistic Features,” in: Anuario Musical, 43 (1988), 
1-35; S. Weich-Shahak, Romancero sefardi de Marruecos. Antologa 
de tradicion oral (1997). 


LAEMEL (Laemmel), SIMON VON (1766-1845), Austrian 
manufacturer, merchant, and functionary. In 1787 Von Laemel 
founded a wholesale firm in Prague and devoted himself to the 
wool industry, improving flocks and methods of wool process- 
ing. He later moved to Vienna where he was granted the right 
of residence. His real importance, however, dates from the be- 
ginning of the Napoleonic wars, when he and other traders 
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secured part of the Danube merchant fleet by buying it back 
from the French, from whom they also purchased captured 
Austrian army food stores (1801) and artillery equipment. He 
loaned the government his entire fortune in 1809 in order to 
bring about the withdrawal of Napoleon's troops from Vienna. 
In 1809 he also volunteered for service with the militia. In spite 
of this, when he petitioned in 1811 for the right to purchase a 
house in Vienna, Francis 1 rejected his plea; in the same year, 
after long deliberations by the authorities, he was ennobled. 
In 1813 he became a commissioner to the army. 

Von Laemel upheld Jewish tradition, supported scholars, 
and was active on behalf of Bohemian and Viennese Jewry as 
a shtadlan, mainly using his connections with the emperor's 
brother, the archbishop of Olomouc (Olmuetz), and Prince 
Anthony of Saxony. At the time of the Congress of *Vienna 
(1815) he signed with Nathan von *Arnstein, Lazar *Auspitz, 
Bernhard von *Eskeles, and Leopold von *Herz a petition re- 
questing emancipation. In 1817 he secured the reduction of the 
Bohemian Jewish tax. He also helped arrange the abrogation 
of the body tax (Leibzoll) in Saxony. In 1842, in cooperation 
with the Vienna rabbi Lazar * Horowitz, he initiated action for 
the suspension of the *oath more judaico. In 1812 in Carlsbad 
Von Laemel made the acquaintance of Goethe, who was later 
his guest on several occasions. 

Von Laemel’s son LEOPOLD (1790-1867) was one of the 
most important financiers of the Hapsburg monarchy. He re- 
sided in Prague where he headed the savings bank from 1825, 
was on the board of the Elbe-Elbeschiffahrtsgesellschaft (navi- 
gation society) and, with Moritz *Koenigswarter, was among 
the founders of the Bohemian Western railway (Boehmische 
Westbahn). He granted the government a loan of 20,000,000 
florins in 1831. He was knighted in 1856. Among the founders 
of the Vienna Creditanstalt, he was also active in Bohemian 
political life. As member of the Diet he supported the German 
liberals. In 1848 he was a member of the national commit- 
tee and was on its delegation when the city surrendered after 
Windisch-Graetz’s siege. Active in Jewish affairs, he was on the 
board of the society which had leased the Jewish tax, and was 
among the initiators of the Verein fuer geregelten Gottesdienst 
(Association for Orderly Divine Services). He was also among 
the founders of the *Teplice-Sanov (Teplitz) Jewish hospice. 
In 1832 he helped organize relief work during the cholera epi- 
demic. He also corresponded with Goethe. His daughters were 
married to non-Jews and were baptized. 

In 1856 Von Laemel’s daughter ELISA HERZ sent the 
Viennese poet Ludwig August *Frankl to Jerusalem to found 
the Laemel School in memory of her father. She was an ac- 
tive philanthropist, establishing among others a foundation 
for students from her father’s native Touzkov (Tuschkau, west- 
ern Bohemia). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N.M. Gelber, Aktenstuecke zur Judenfrage 
am Wiener Kongress (1920), 4-20; S. Baron, Die Judenfrage auf dem 
Wiener Kongress (1920), 138-44, 176-7; A.E. Pribram, Urkunden und 


Akten zur Geschichte der Juden in Wien, 2 (1918), index; EF. Roubik, 
in: JGGJC, 9 (1938), 421; H. Spiel, Fanny von Arnstein (1962), index; S. 
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Schnee, Die Hoffinanz und der moderne Staat, 4 (1963), 332; 5 (1965); 
271-4; C. Wurzbach, Biographisches Lexikon, 8 (1862), 405-6, S.v. 
Herz, Elisa; 13 (1865), 475-9; M. Grunwald, Vienna (1936), index; 
H. Teweles, Goethe und die Juden (1925), 89-92; J. Urzidil, Goethe 
in Boehmen (1962), index; R. Kestenberg-Gladstein, Die neuere Ge- 
schichte der Juden in Boehmen (1969), index; K. Kratochvil, Bankéfi 
(1962), index; I. Press, Elleh Toledot Beit-ha-Sefer le-ha-Azil le-Veit 
Laemmel bi-Yrushalayim (1936). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Oester- 
reichisches Biographisches Lexikon, vol. 4 (2003), 401. 


[Meir Lamed] 


LAEMMLE, CARL (1867-1939), U.S. film producer and 
founder of Universal Studios. Born in Laupheim, Germany, 
Laemmle immigrated to the United States at the age of 17. In 
1906 he bought a makeshift theater in Chicago, which made 
huge profits and Laemmle used this money to buy up a dozen 
other theaters. But films came to Chicago only intermittently, 
so Laemmle organized a wholesale motion-picture exchange 
business. The exchange grew in power and Laemmle orga- 
nized similar ventures in other cities. When the need for fresh 
films became apparent, Laemmle established a company to 
produce features. His first film appeared in 1909, Hiawatha. 
Later Laemmle began to hire well-known actors like Mary 
Pickford to appear in his films. He gave them a listing in the 
credits, thereby inaugurating the star system. In 1912 Laem- 
mle and several others organized the Universal Film Manu- 
facturing company, which later became Universal Studios. He 
purchased the site of Universal City in California and devel- 
oped it into one of the largest motion-picture studios in the 
world. Laemmle produced the first full-length feature picture, 
Traffic in Souls, a five-reeler that cost $5,000 to make. Despite 
misgivings about its length it earned $500,000. In 1935, Laem- 
mle sold Universal City and retired. He spent much time and 
money aiding refugees driven from Nazi Germany. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Drinkwater, The Life and Adventures of 
Carl Laemmle (1931); L. Jacobs, The Rise of the American Film (1968), 


index. 
[Stewart Kampel] 


°LAETUS (Laitos), dating probably from the Hellenistic pe- 
riod. According to the second-century Christian apologist, 
Tatian, Laetus translated into Greek the historical works of 
three Phoenician historians: Theodotus, Hypsicrates, and Mo- 
chus, who included in their works an account of King Hiram, 
who gave his daughter in marriage to King Solomon (so also 
Menander of Pergamum; whereas 1 Kings 11:1 states merely 
that Solomon married Sidonian women) and donated all kinds 
of timber for the construction of the Temple. 


LAFER, HORACIO (1893-1965), Brazilian politician. Born in 
Sao Paulo, Lafer studied economics, philosophy, and law. He 
published several works including Contemporary Philosophic 
Tendencies (1929) and Credit and the National Banking System 
(1948). He was related to the *Klabin group, pioneering in the 
paper, pulp, and tile industries. Lafer was appointed Brazilian 
delegate to the League of Nations in 1928. He was founder of 
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the Brazilian National Economic Development Bank, a gov- 
ernor of the World Bank, and presided at the International 
Monetary Fund conference in 1952. 

In 1934, Lafer was elected to the Federal Chamber of 
Deputies where he remained for nearly 30 years. He was ma- 
jority leader under President Dutra, and in 1951 became min- 
ister of finance under President Vargas. From 1959 to 1961 he 
served President Kubitschek as foreign minister. 

He was active in Jewish affairs, especially with the He- 
brew high school “Renascenga,’ and was influential both in 
easing Brazil’s immigration policy toward Jews and Brazil's 
vote at the un Assembly on Palestine, in 1947. He also fought 
against Nazi propaganda in Brazil. 

Lafer was posthumously honored in a special session of 
the Federal Parliament; a school and a street were named in 


his honor. 
[Alfred Hirschberg] 


°LAGARDE, PAUL DE (Paul Anton de Boetticher; 
1827-1891), German Protestant Orientalist and public intel- 
lectual. An abrasive personality, Lagarde was thwarted in his 
academic career and further embittered by a long wait for the 
professorship he finally obtained at Gottingen University in 
1869. He was especially interested in biblical textual criticism 
and began work on a critical edition of the Septuagint (which 
was never completed). Wholly out of tune with the times, he 
thundered against the political, religious, and educational life 
of the newly founded German Empire, especially the perni- 
cious influence of Jews which he saw everywhere. As carri- 
ers of a soullessly liberal and international modernism, and 
thus anathema to his own nostalgic medieval Teutonism, Jews 
were “a repulsive burden, with no historical use” (Mitthei- 
lungen, vol. 2, 331). Lagarde was not strictly speaking a racist 
because he thought “sincere” assimilation was a way of over- 
coming repellent Jewish traits; yet his antisemitism could be 
recklessly extreme, comparing Jews to bacilli, with the clear 
implication that they ought to be exterminated. His Deutsche 
Schriften (1878), reissued several times up to 1945, became a 
classic, exercising enduring influence on generations of anti- 
semites in Germany and elsewhere. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: ER. Stern, The Politics of Cultural Despair 
(1961), passim; R.W. Lougee, Paul de Lagarde, 1827-1891: A Study of 
Radical Conservatism in Germany (1962). 


[Richard S. Levy (2"4 ed.)] 


LAG BA-OMER (Heb. 17993 22), the 33"4 (Heb. 32) day of 
the counting of the *Omer, which is reckoned from the sec- 
ond day of *Passover until *Shavuot. It occurs on the 18” day 
of *Iyyar and has been celebrated as a semiholiday since the 
time of the *geonim (B.M. Lewin, Ozar ha-Geonim, 7 (1936), 
140-1). On Lag ba-Omer the traditional mourning customs 
of abstention kept during the Omer period are lifted: haircut- 
ting and shaving are permitted, marriages are celebrated, and 
other sorts of entertainment, e.g., music, enjoyed (Isserles to 
Sh. Ar., OH 493:2). The Sephardi ritual permits haircuts and 
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shaving only on the day following Lag ba-Omer, i-e., the 34" 
of Omer (Sh. Ar., ibid.). 

According to talmudic and midrashic sources, 24,000 
disciples of R. *Akiva died of a plague during the period be- 
tween Passover and Shavuot because they did not sufficiently 
honor one another (Yev. 62b; Gen. R. 61:3; Eccles. R. 11:6). 
Some emended texts read that the students died ad peros ha- 
Azeret (“until close to Shavuot”). The plague ceased on the day 
of Lag ba-Omer which, consequently, became a holiday, espe- 
cially for rabbinical students in the Middle Ages (the “Schol- 
ar’s festival”). It was customary to rejoice on that day through 
various kinds of merrymaking. 

According to the homiletic exegesis of Exodus 16, the 
manna began to fall on Lag ba-Omer (Moses Sofer, Hatam 
Sofer, yD (1841), no. 233), giving another reason for the holi- 
day. The liturgy for this day is the regular prayer service for 
weekdays, except that the *Zahanun prayer is omitted. The 
kabbalists attach particular significance to Lag ba-Omer. They 
hold this date to be the anniversary of the death of *Simeon b. 
Yohai, regarded by them as the author of the *Zohar. Called 
Hillula de-Rabbi Shimon bar Yohai, it is celebrated in Israel 
in the village of Meron (near Safed) where Simeon b. Yohai 
is traditionally buried. The celebrations are carried out with 
songs and dances by the thousands who gather there. A spe- 
cial hymn, Bar Yohai ... Ashrekha, consisting of ten stanzas 
corresponding to the ten *Sefirot in the Kabbalah, is sung on 
this occasion. Three-year-old boys are given their first hair- 
cut (halakah) while their parents distribute wine and sweets. 
The same rites are observed at the grave of *Simeon the Just, 
in Jerusalem. 

The custom of children playing with a bow (Heb. keshet) 
and arrows on Lag ba-Omer is traced, by certain scholars, to 
the legend that the rainbow (Heb. keshet), a symbol of peace 
(Gen. 9:11-17), did not appear during the lifetime of Simeon 
b. Yohai, because he was such a saintly man. Others associate 
this custom with the above-mentioned story about the stu- 
dents of R. Akiva who, it is suggested, actually fell fighting 
against the Romans in the revolt led by *Bar Kokhba. Lag ba- 
Omer in modern Israel is a school holiday. Youngsters light 
bonfires in open spaces in towns and villages and Students’ 
Day is celebrated on the campuses of the different universi- 
ties. The scores of weddings held on Lag ba-Omer add to the 
festive character of this semiholiday. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Margolis and S.L. Markowitz, Jewish Hol- 
idays and Festivals (1962), 104-11; H. Schauss, Guide to Jewish Holy 
Days (paperback 1968), index; J.T. Lewinski, Sefer ha-Moadim, 6 
(1955), 72-101; Benayahu, in: Sefunot, 6 (1962), 9-40; A. Yaari, in: 
Tarbiz, 31 (1962), 72-101; Pearl, Guide to the Minor Festivals and Fasts 
(1963), 34-47; Mahanayim, 56 (1961); J. Morgenstern, in: HUCA, 39 


(1968), 81-90. 
[Meir Ydit] 


LAGOS, principal port city of Algarve province, S. Portugal. 
During the period when Algarve was a separate kingdom - 
founded in 1253 by King Afonso 111 - and into the 1400s, the 
Jewish inhabitants were organized into an official commu- 
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nity (kehillah) which was empowered to regulate and repre- 
sent them in every way. The kehillah paid an annual tax to the 
crown which covered the entire Jewish population. Lagos was 
the most important Jewish center in the western half of Al- 
garve. From there Henry the Navigator (1394-1460) launched 
his African expeditions, and a number of Lagos Jews were 
among his geographers and navigators. After the expulsion of 
the Jews from Portugal, Lagos remained a center for *Conver- 
sos. The city was destroyed by an earthquake in 1755. In nearby 
Loulé, the principal Jewish center in eastern Algarve, Jews 
were restricted to a quarter known as the Val de Judeo. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Kayserling, Geschichte der Juden in Por- 
tugal (1867), 7, 183; J. Mendes dos Remedios, Os Judeus em Portugal 
(1895), chs. 8-9. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Iria, in: Memérias da 
Academia das Ciencias de Lisboa, 25 (1986), 293-438. 


[Aaron Lichtenstein] 


LA GUARDIA, FIORELLO HENRY (1882-1947), U.S. con- 
gressman and mayor of New York City. La Guardia, who was 
born in New York City to a mother of Jewish descent and an 
Italian father, was raised as a Protestant. At the age of 20, La 
Guardia was appointed U.S. consul in Fiume. He resigned in 
1907 and returned to the U.S., where he worked as an inter- 
preter at the Ellis Island immigrant reception center while at- 
tending New York University Law School. He was thus inti- 
mately acquainted with the needs and feelings of immigrants 
and spoke their languages, Yiddish included. His career was 
built upon their support. 

Elected to Congress on the Republican and Progressive 
tickets in 1916, La Guardia represented a Manhattan district 
composed primarily of Jews and Italians. He resigned his seat 
in 1917 to enlist in the army. Upon his discharge, La Guardia 
resumed his duties in Congress in 1918. There he sponsored a 
resolution calling on the U.S. to protest antisemitic outbreaks 
in Poland and Eastern Europe at the Paris Peace Conference. 
In 1919 La Guardia was elected president of the New York 
Board of Aldermen on the Republican ticket, and in 1922 he 
was again elected to Congress as a Republican. His party al- 
legiance was nominal, for his reelection in 1924 was on the 
Socialist and Progressive tickets. Until his defeat in 1932, La 
Guardia was a consistent supporter of progressive causes and 
of legislation benefiting the urban poor. 

La Guardia was elected to three terms as mayor of New 
York City on a Republican-Fusion American Labor Party 
ticket in 1933, 1937, and 1941. During his mayoralty, he became 
celebrated as the “Little Flower” for the vigor, earthiness, and 
flamboyance of his manner. He fought Tammany Hall and 
corruption-tainted politics, and greatly improved the honesty 
and scope of municipal services. The city was improved by a 
vast new network of parks, bridges, schools, and highways. 
In his urban New Deal, La Guardia drew massive Jewish sup- 
port away from the Democratic Party. He effectively courted 
the Jewish voter with a combination of liberal policies, ap- 
pointment of qualified Jews as officials, and personal style. 
He did not hesitate to create international incidents in this 
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connection. A 1937 speech which depicted Hitler as a fanatic 
who deserved a place in the “World’s Fair Chamber of Hor- 
rors” brought official complaints from the German embassy in 
Washington and official State Department apologies. 

La Guardia’s service in 1946 as director general of the 
uN Relief and Rehabilitation Administration was marked by 
a sympathetic disposition toward Jewish pp’s and by contro- 
versy, which ended when he resigned in December of the same 
year. He wrote The Making of an Insurgent, an Autobiography, 
1882-1919 (1948). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Garrett, La Guardia Years, Machine and 
Reform Politics in New York City (1961); A. Mann, La Guardia, A 
Fighter Against His Times (1959); H. Zinn, La Guardia in Congress 
(1959). 


LA GUARDIA, HOLY CHILD OF, subject of a *blood li- 
bel who became revered as a saint by the Spanish populace. 
Six Conversos and two Jews, inhabitants of La Guardia, Tem- 
bleque, and Zamora, were tried in connection with this libel 
in an irregular Inquisition trial which began on Dec. 17, 1490, 
and was concluded on Nov. 14, 1491, when the accused were 
burned at the stake in the town of Avila. The Jews accused 
were Yuce Franco of Tembleque and Moses Abenamias of 
Zamora; the Conversos were Alonso, Juan, Garcia, and Lope, 
all of the Franco family, and Juan de Oraijia, all inhabitants of 
La Guardia, in the province of Toledo. The depositions and 
confessions extracted under torture reveal that they were ac- 
cused of two things: the profanation of a Host, which the ac- 
cused Conversos had purchased and which was found in the 
bag of Benito Garcia, in order to perform acts of sorcery; 
and the murder of a Christian child (whose body was never 
found) on Good Friday and the extraction of his heart for acts 
of sorcery. The beginnings of the trial have never been clari- 
fied, but during the proceedings its motivations became evi- 
dent. *Torquemada himself had intended to preside over the 
trial, but possibly under the influence of Abraham *Seneor, 
whom they at first attempted to involve in the accusation, the 
trial was transferred from Segovia, where it was to have been 
held initially, to Avila. 

A special tribunal was thus set up, formed by carefully 
chosen judges. The judges and the investigators who assisted 
them resorted to provocatory methods to extract evidence 
in prison and were even compelled, in order to reconcile the 
contradictions between the various “statements,” to bring to- 
gether the accused and force them to relate in each other’s 
presence details of the “deed” so that a tale of at least some 
coherence could be contrived. The judges even sat on a special 
panel (Consulta-de-fé) in Salamanca, with the participation of 
the celebrated monk Antonio de la Pejia, the associate of Fer- 
nando de Santo Domingo in his anti-Jewish activities. There 
is also no doubt that the Inquisition wanted to prepare public 
opinion for the expulsion of the Jews from Spain by creating 
a background of an alleged Jewish-Converso conspiracy to 
bring about the annihilation of both Christianity and the In- 
quisition. Even so, the recorded statements of the Conversos 
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are a profound expression of their belief in the Law of Moses, 
their readiness to die as martyrs, and their contemptuous at- 
titude toward Christianity and its way of life. Torquemada 
was referred to by one of the accused as the “arch antichrist” 
(antecristo mayor). 

The verdict was made public and circulated throughout 
Spain, and the worship of the “Holy Child” was rapidly in- 
stituted. For fear of riots, the Jews of Avila felt compelled to 
request a document of protection (granted on Dec. 9, 1491). 
With time, details were added to the story until it assumed 
impressive proportions in works and plays which were pre- 
sented on the subject. In 1583 Fray Rodrigo de Yepes wrote 
a book entitled Historia de la muerte y glorioso martirio del 
Sancto Inocente, que llaman de La Guardia, which during the 
17 century served as the basis of a play by Lope de Vega, El 
Nitio Inocente de la Guardia. Lope’s play is based on a text in 
his work Octava parte (1617) which is not entirely reliable. The 
intention of Lope is purely anti-Jewish. The martyrdom of the 
Santo Nifio is compared to the Passion. Lope leaves no doubt 
as to his sympathy with the Inquisition and his dislike of those 
it prosecuted. The tale was newly adapted during the 18" cen- 
tury by Jose de Cafiizares under the title La Viva Imagen de 
Cristo. These works were republished in 1943, during World 
War 11, by Manuel Romero de Castilla under the title Singular 
suceso en el reinado de los Reyes Catolicos, in an attempt to re- 
vive the “holy” ideas of the writings of his predecessors. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: F Fita, in: Boletin de la Academia de la His- 
toria, Madrid, 11 (1887), 3-134, 420-3; H.C. Lea, Chapters from the Re- 
ligious History of Spain (1890), 203ff.; idem, History of the Inquisition 
in Spain, 1 (1904), 133-5; T. Hope, Torquemada (Eng., 1939), 153-92; 
Baer, Spain, 2 (1966), 398-423; Suarez Fernandez, Documentos, 44. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ph. Brunet, Torquemada et les atrocités de 
Inquisition (1976), 199-215; C. Carrete Parrondo, in: Helmantica, 
28 (1977), 51-61; Sor. M. Despina, in: El Olivo, 9 (1979), 48-70; W.A. 
Christian, Local Religion in Sixteenth century Spain (1981), index; S. 
de Horozco, Relaciones historicas toledanas, Intr. & trans. by J. Weiner 
(1981), 29-38; F. Diaz-Plaja (ed.), Historia de Espana en sus documen- 
tos, siglo xv (1984), 278-91; L. de Vega, El nifio inocente de La Gurdia: 
A Critical and Annotated Edition, with an Introductory Study by AJ. 
Farrell (1985); M. Moner, in: La leyenda: antrpologia, historia, litera- 
tura, (1989), 253-66; E.M. Dominguez de Paz and M.P. Carrascosa, 
in: Canente, 5b (1989), 25-38; idem, in: Didlogos hispdnicos de Am- 
sterdam, 8:2 (1989), 343-57; A. MacKay, in: J. Lowe and P. Swanson 
(eds.), Essays on Hispanic Themes in Honour of Edward C. Riley (1989), 
41-50; S. Haliczer, in: Cultural Encounters (1991), 146-56. 


[Haim Beinart] 


LAGUNA, DANIEL ISRAEL LOPEZ (c. 1653-c. 1730), Por- 
tuguese-born poet of Marrano parentage. As a child, Laguna 
was taken to Peyrehorade in the south of France. Later he went 
to study in Spain, where he was arrested by the Inquisition. 
On his eventual release, presumably after reconciliation to the 
Church, he settled in Jamaica; there he openly professed Juda- 
ism and was naturalized in 1693. About 1720 he went to Lon- 
don where with the help of Mordecai Nufies de Almeyda, his 
patron, he published a paraphrase of the Psalms in a variety 
of Spanish verse forms. He dedicated the work, titled Espejo 
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fiel de Vidas que contiene los Palmos de David in Verso (Lon- 
don, 1720), to De Almeyda. The book had been planned in 
prison and was the fruit of 23 years’ labor. In a number of 
places, the author makes allusions to the Inquisition and its 
persecutions. The volume is prefaced by commendatory po- 
ems by some 20 persons, including women, in Hebrew, Latin, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and English. Laguna later returned to 
Jamaica, to his wife and three sons David, Jacob, and Isaac, 
and died there. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, Marranos, 330-1; I. Solomons, in: 
JHSET, 12 (1931), 92-93; M. Kayserling, in: JQR, 12 (1900), 708-17. 
[Cecil Roth] 


°LAHARANNE, ERNEST, 19'"-century French writer and 
precursor of Zionism. Laharanne wrote political pamphlets 
and, during the reign of Napoleon 111, edited a republican 
newspaper, L’Etat, which supported free trade. Beyond this, 
little is known of him. It is probable that he came from the 
south of France, was a left-wing Roman Catholic, and be- 
longed to the Emperor's secretariat. He wrote a pamphlet 
entitled La Nouvelle Question d’Orient: Empires d’Egypte et 
d’Arabie: reconstitution de la nationalité juive (1860), in which 
he proposed establishing a Jewish state in Palestine extend- 
ing from Suez to Smyrna. He championed his idea with a ro- 
mantic ardor, conforming to the principle of nations so dear 
to Napoleon 111. Moses *Hess published large portions of the 
work in his Rome and Jerusalem (Letter 11). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N.M. Gelber, Hasidei Ummot ha-Olam bi- 
Mevasserei ha-Tehiyyah (1931), 75-80; idem, in: Ha-Poel ha-Za’ir (July 
26, 1960); E. Laharanne, La nuova questione d’Oriente (1952), 3-10, 


preface by D. Lattes. 
[Moshe Catane] 


LAHAT, SHLOMO (Chich; 1927- ), Israeli military com- 
mander and mayor of Tel Aviv. Lahat was born in Berlin and 
brought to Erez Yisrael by his parents in 1933. In 1941 he joined 
the Haganah. In the War of Independence he fought in the 
Givati brigade. While serving in the 1pF, he studied law at the 
Hebrew University, and in 1956 was the first Israeli officer to 
be sent to the U.S. Army Command and General Staff College 
at Fort Leavenworth in Kansas. Upon his return Lahat was ap- 
pointed an instructor in the 1pF Command and Staff School. 
In 1959 he was appointed head of the Operations Branch in the 
General Staff Operations Department. In 1962 he transferred 
to the Armor, and in 1966 was appointed deputy commander 
of the Armor units. In the Six-Day War he was appointed 
governor of East Jerusalem, and at the end of the war was ap- 
pointed head of the Central Command Staff with the rank of 
brigadier general. In 1969 he was appointed commander of 
the Armored Forces in Sinai, and during the War of Attrition 
was commander of the operations along the Suez Canal until 
June 1970, being promoted to the rank of major general. In 
1970 he was appointed chief of the army’s Manpower Divi- 
sion. Lahat left active military service in March 1973 with the 
rank of major general. 
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In November 1973 Lahat was elected mayor of Tel Aviv 
at the head of the Likud list. He served as mayor for 20 years. 
As mayor he was responsible for major administrative and op- 
erational changes in the city, investing heavily in communal, 
cultural, health, and education facilities, and rehabilitating the 
city’s coast and beaches. It was with his active support that the 
Suzanne Dalal Center for Dance and Theater, the Tel Aviv Ci- 
némateque, the new Opera House, and many other cultural 
enterprises were realized. While he was mayor the city ab- 
sorbed 40,000 immigrants from the former Soviet Union, and 
the steady decline in the population of the city was reversed. 
The municipality adopted the Gesher theater, whose original 
cast was made up entirely of new immigrants from Russia. A 
special unit was established in the municipality for the con- 
servation of buildings in the Bauhaus and International styles. 
Lahat was replaced as mayor by Roni *Milo in 1993. 

After leaving city hall Lahat entered private business and 
served in various public functions including president of the 
Council for Peace and Security, which was among the organiz- 
ers of the peace demonstration on November 4, 1995, at which 
Prime Minister Yitzhak *Rabin was assassinated; chairman of 
the Yad Vashem Fund; chairman of the friends association of 
the Lohamei ha-Gettaot Museum; chairman of the Rabin As- 
sociation; chairman of the board of directors of the Yiddish 
theater; and member of the Board of Governors of Tel Aviv 
University, the college in Jaffa, and other public institutions. He 
was chairman of the Diaspora Museum, Beth Hatefutsoth. 


[Susan Hattis Rolef (2"¢ ed.)] 


LAHAVOT HA-BASHAN (Heb. ]W27 n137?, “Flames of the 
Bashan’), kibbutz in northern Israel, on the eastern rim of 
the *Huleh Valley, affiliated with Ha-Kibbutz Ha-Arzi Ha- 
Shomer ha-Za’ir. It was founded in 1945 by a group of *Youth 
Aliyah graduates from Germany and Israeli-born youth, as 
one of the settlements in the defense chain at the foot of the 
*Golan Heights. During Israel’s *War of Independence (1948) 
the kibbutz was exposed to a heavy attack from Syrian forces. 
Farming at Lahavot ha-Bashan was based on field and fodder 
crops, fruit orchards, dairy cattle, and carp ponds. The kibbutz 
had a factory specializing in spraying and fire-extinguishing 
apparatus. In 2002 its population was 423. 

[Efraim Orni] 


LAHR, BERT (Irving Lahrheim; 1895-1967), U.S. actor, co- 
median. Born in New York of German immigrants, Lahr be- 
gan his career at 15, became the “boy wonder” of burlesque, 
and had his first Broadway success in Hold Everything (1928). 
He then appeared in a series of Broadway shows, worked with 
road companies, and returned to Broadway, playing comedies 
of Shakespeare and Aristophanes. His Broadway performances 
include Flying High (1930), Life Begins at 8:40 (1934), The Show 
Is On (1937), DuBarry Was a Lady (1940), Burlesque (1947), 
Two on the Aisle (1951), Waiting for Godot (1956), Hotel Para- 
diso (1957), and The Girls against the Boys (1959). He won a 
Tony Award in 1964 for Best Actor in the musical Foxy and 
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in 1963 he was nominated for a Best Actor Tony for his role 
in the drama The Beauty Part. 

Lahr appeared in more than a dozen films between 1931 
and 1939 but was best known for his role as the cowardly lion 
in the highly successful musical The Wizard of Oz (1939). How- 
ever, as he later commented, “After The Wizard of Oz I was 
typecast as a lion, but there just weren't that many parts for li- 
ons.” He appeared in Sing Your Worries Away (1942), Ship Ahoy 
(1942), Meet the People (1944), Always Leave Them Laughing 
(1949), Mr. Universe (1951), Rose Marie (1954), The Second 
Greatest Sex (1955), and The Night They Raided Minsky’s (1968). 
He also appeared on television, as a guest on variety shows and 
early TV playhouse dramas, as well as the Tv movies The Great 
Waltz (1955) and The Secret World of Eddie Hodges (1960), and 
the short comedy Thompson's Ghost (1966). 

His son John Lahr, a drama critic with The New Yorker, 
wrote a biography about his father, Notes on a Cowardly Lion 
(1969), which became a bestseller. 


[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


LAJSA. Founded in 1982, the Latin American Jewish Stud- 
ies Association (LAJsA) promotes scholarly research on Latin 
American Jewry as a branch of Jewish Diaspora studies and as 
an element in the study of ethnicity in Latin America. LAJSA 
provides a forum for the scholarly exchange of ideas and re- 
search through conferences, publications, the development of 
courses offered at institutions of higher learning, and outreach 
to the general public. 

LaJsa’s network brings together scholars who are at work 
on related themes but who are geographically distant from one 
another. Members involved in a variety of academic disciplines 
such as history, literature, languages, economics, and anthro- 
pology are able to interact with one another across disciplin- 
ary boundaries through a membership directory, the semian- 
nual Latin American Jewish Studies (reports of professional 
activities, critical reviews of scholarly work, and bibliography), 
and an electronic listserv (current news from Latin American 
Jewish communities, new publications, and announcements 
of upcoming events). 

LAJSA is incorporated as a non-profit organization in the 
United States, in the state of Michigan. The association itself 
has no geographic base; its conferences have been hosted by 
American Jewish Archives-J1R (1982), University of New Mex- 
ico (1984), AMILAT — Research Association of Latin American 
Jewry in Israel and the World Union of Jewish Studies, Jeru- 
salem (1985), University of Florida, Gainesville (1987), Uni- 
versidad de Buenos Aires and amia — Ashkenazi Commu- 
nity of Buenos Aires (1988); University of Maryland, College 
Park (1991), Jerusalem Center for Public Affairs in Philadel- 
phia (1993), Universidad Aut6noma de Mexico and the Jew- 
ish communities of Mexico City (1995), Harvard University 
(1997), Princeton University (1999), Universidade Federal do 
Rio de Janeiro (2002), and Dartmouth College (2004). Pub- 
lication of books and articles originally presented at these 
conferences established Latin American Jewish studies as an 
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academic discipline and Lajsa as its representative within 
academia. Members of Laysa and subscribers to its publica- 
tions include major research libraries, as well as individual 
scholars, communal officials, and others with expertise in the 
field. LAJSA maintains fraternal relations with AMILAT, whose 
members are affiliated with Lajsa. 

LAJSA was organized by Judith Laikin Elkin and a group 
of interested persons including Robert M. Levine, Saul Sos- 
nowski, Jacobo Kovadloff, and Richard D. Woods. Elkin served 
as president until 1995 and as newsletter editor until her retire- 
ment in 1998. Scholars in 20 countries are now among LAJs’s 
members. In recent years, board members have been elected 
from the United States, Mexico, Brazil, and Israel. Officers in 
2005 include president Leo Spitzer (Dartmouth), treasurer 
Darrell Lockhart (University of Nevada, Reno), manager 
of electronic list and archive Naomi Lindstrom (University 
of Texas, Austin), and newsletter editor Kenya C. Dworkin 
(Carnegie Mellon University). LaysA maintains its website at 
www.acad.swarthmore.edu/lajsa. 


[Judith Laikin Elkin (2™4 ed.)] 


LAJTA, BELA (1873-1920), Hungarian architect. Consid- 
ered an outstanding representative of Hungarian architec- 
ture, Lajta was influenced by O. Lechner and used folkloristic 
motifs and ornaments in his early projects. Later, however, he 
was among the first to turn from Secession to straight lines. 
His works, among them the Roézsavélgyi-house and the gas 
works (both in 1911-12), are protected historical monuments 


in Budapest. 
[Eva Kondor] 


LAKATOS, IMRE (1922-1974), British philosopher of sci- 
ence. Lakatos was Born Imre Lipsitz in Debrecen, Hungary, 
and educated at the local university. Lakatos survived World 
War 11 in hiding in Transylvania and, as a convinced Marx- 
ist, organized Communist cells. He took the name “Lakatos” 
because it sounded more “working class.” After the war he 
became an influential member of the new Communist rul- 
ing elite in Hungary, but was expelled from the Party in 1950 
and fled to England after the 1956 Revolution. From 1960 he 
was a lecturer at the London School of Economics, where he 
served as professor of logic from 1970 until his death. In Brit- 
ain, Lakatos became one of the most influential of recent phi- 
losophers of science. Abandoning Marxism, he became a neo- 
Popperian (although also indebted to Thomas Kuhn), arguing 
that science is best viewed as consisting of discrete “research 
programs” with their own “hard core” of central assumptions. 
By the time of his death he had shifted to the political right 
and was a vigorous opponent of student radicalism. He died at 
the age of 51 after suffering a heart attack. Many of his essays 
were printed in Proofs and Refutation (1976, edited by John 
Worrall and Elie Zahar). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™ ed.)] 
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LAKATOS, LASZLO (1882-1944), Hungarian author and 
journalist. Born in Budapest, Lakatos displayed an early tal- 
ent for journalism and for a brief period edited the liberal 
daily Vildag. He was an able satirist, fond of aphorisms and 
paradoxes. Lakatos wrote on Jewish themes, choosing his 
subjects mainly from topical issues and the Budapest mid- 
dle classes. A number of his plays were extremely successful 
outside Hungary and include Négy frakk (“Four Cutaways,” 
1923), Pajtashdzassdg (“Companionate Marriage,’ 1928), and 
Helyet az ifjusdgnak (“Make Way for Youth,’ 1934). He also 
wrote novels, notably Egy pesti lany torténete (“The Story of a 
Budapest Girl,” 1913). At the outbreak of World War 11 Laka- 
tos was forced to immigrate to Paris but had to flee from the 
Nazi invaders and died in Nice. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Magyar Irodalmi Lexikon, 2 (1965), $.v.; L. 
Boka, Magyar martir irok antologidja (1947). 


[Baruch Yaron] 


LAKEWOOD, city in central New Jersey (Ocean County), 
2005 population close to 40,000. The city was a popular re- 
sort destination throughout the 20" century. Jews frequented 
many of its vacation facilities. Some eventually settled there, 
establishing a small community and the local hotels were also 
at least a temporary home to Jews. It is now the home to a large 
and influential ultra-Orthodox community because of the dra- 
matic rise of its yeshivah-affiliated population. Unlike *Kiryas 
Joel or *New Square, it is not a community set apart by the 
purchase of rural property and incorporation of a town, but 
one that owing to its large numbers is dominant in a city. 

In 1943 Rabbi Aaron * Kotler, a leading yeshivah dean for- 
merly of *Kletsk, Lithuania, founded an advanced yeshivah, 
Beth Medrash Govoha, in Lakewood. The initial student body 
consisted of 13 students, some of whom had studied with him 
in Europe. Kotler’s goal was to re-establish in America the 
high standards of talmudic learning that had been a part of 
the Eastern European Jewish world. His ideal was that Torah 
should be “studied for its own sake” and, although one might 
choose the professional rabbinate or teaching as a career, this 
would be a result rather than the goal of one’s studies. 

Kotler strongly opposed higher secular education, see- 
ing it as a danger due to the many conflicts between the uni- 
versity environment and its secular world view and those of 
Orthodox Judaism. He also viewed higher secular learning as 
a squandering of time better spent in Torah study. 

Following Kotler’s passing in 1962 he was succeeded as 
dean by his son, Rabbi Schneur Kotler (1918-1982). Schneur 
Kotler in turn has been followed by a team of deans, his son 
Rabbi Aryeh Malkiel and Rabbis Dovid Schustal, Yisroel Neu- 
man, and Yeruchim Olshin. 

The studies pursued in the Beth Medrash Govoha frame- 
work are primarily focused on Talmud and Codes of Law. Stu- 
dents begin the program after high school and, at times, after 
a period spent in a preparatory yeshivah either in America 
or Israel. They attend Beth Medrash Govoha until marriage, 
whereupon some continue their studies in the school’s kolel 
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division (as of mid-2005 the student body of the yeshivah and 
kolel was 4,482), where they receive a small stipend. 

The growing Orthodox yeshivah community in Lake- 
wood is a result of many students choosing to settle there after 
concluding their studies. Many of them eventually find live- 
lihoods outside the religious employment sector. Some seek 
to remain kolel students for many years, which, at times, has 
created an economic strain on the community. 

Many graduates have gone on to serve as rabbis, teach- 
ers, and authors throughout the United States and the world. 
Satellite Lakewood kolelim have been established in dozens of 
cities throughout North America, where their fellows combine 
talmudic studies with teaching in the local community. 

Lakewood students, under the auspices of Torah Ume- 
sorah’s Seed Program, often spend their summers in Jewish 
communities across the country, where they teach, counsel, 
and interact with the surrounding Jewish community. 

In 2005 the yeshivah community in Lakewood was ser- 
viced by a network of 23 elementary and 13 secondary schools, 
all committed to the vision of Rabbi Kotler. The housing needs 
of this growing population has caused its borders to expand 
rapidly, creating a housing boom with continually rising prices 
as well as generating an extensive small business infrastruc- 
ture to serve its needs. 

The non-Orthodox and Modern Orthodox communi- 
ties in Lakewood have significantly declined in numbers in 
recent decades, and there have been tensions between the 
yeshivah community and its non-Orthodox and non-Jewish 
neighbors. Members of the yeshivah community have partici- 
pated in local politics including work with the school board, 
and there have been attempts at accommodation in the po- 
litical sphere. 

The yeshivah seeks to maintain and spread the world 
view colloquially known as yeshivish, continuing the non- 
hasidic, traditional Orthodoxy of the Lithuanian yeshivah 
world. Its philosophy is to be found, on the journalistic level, 
in the weekly newspaper, Yated Neeman. 


[Mayer Schiller (2"4 ed.)] 


LAKNER, YEHOSHUA (1924-2003), Israeli composer. Born 
in Czechoslovakia, he immigrated to Eretz Israel in 1941. Af- 
ter living in kibbutz Merhavyah, he moved to Tel Aviv, where 
he studied the piano with Frank Pelleg and composition with 
*Partos and *Boscovitch. Later, he studied in the United States 
with *Copland at Tanglewood, and electronic music with 
Karlheinz Stockhausen and Mauricio Kagel in Cologne and 
Darmstadt. He returned to Israel in 1948 to teach at the Ru- 
bin Academy of Music, Tel Aviv. From 1963, he lived in Zur- 
ich, Switzerland, where he taught music theory at the Zurich 
Conservatory (1974-87). He wrote incidental music for Ma- 
ria von Ostfelden’s productions (1965-71) and “concrete mu- 
sic” for plays, including Ionesco’s Chairs and Brecht’s Turan- 
dot (1969). During the 1980s he began to use the computer 
as his main instrument, creating Audio-Visual Time Struc- 
tures - musical and visual configurations which developed in 
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poetic forms that could be manipulated during performance. 
His awards include the Engel Prize (Tel Aviv, 1958), the Salo- 
mon David Steinberg Foundation music prize (Zurich and 
Jerusalem, 1970), and the city of Zurich’s composition award 
(1986-87). His works include Toccata for orchestra (1958); 
Hexachords for orchestra (1960); the ballet Dmujoth for cello, 
piano, percussion, and tape (1962); Theater an der Winkelwie- 
ses for tape (1981); Tanz der Akzente, for two computers (1996); 
BX mit Variationen for two computers (1997); chamber music 
including Sonata for flute and piano (1948); Five Birthdays for 
piano (1965); Kreise und Signale for two pianos (1985); Alef- 
Beth-Gimel for piano (1991); and The Dream of Muhammad, 
for choir, orchestra, and electronic music (1968), commis- 
sioned by the Jerusalem Testimonium. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online; MGG?. 
[Uri (Erich) Toeplitz / Yohanan Boehm / Israela Stein (2"4 ed.)] 


LAMARR, HEDY (Hedwig Eva Maria Kiesler; 1914-2000), 
actor, inventor. Born in Vienna, Austria, Lamarr attended 
Max *Reinhardt’s famous acting school in Berlin as a teen- 
ager. She made her film debut in the 1933 Czech picture Extase 
(Ecstasy), for which she earned international notoriety as the 
first woman to appear naked in a feature film. The movie was 
extensively edited before it was shown in American theaters; 
its leading lady, arriving in Hollywood in 1937, was renamed 
and signed by Mcm’s Louis B. *Mayer. Lamarr had an exten- 
sive career as a movie actress, appearing in such films as Al- 
giers (1938), Ziegfeld Girl (1941), White Cargo (1942), and, most 
notably, as Delilah in Samson and Delilah (19 48). Profession- 
ally, Lamarr also played a much different role, that of inven- 
tor. From 1933 to 1937, as the wife of Fritz Mandal, a manufac- 
turer of military aircraft, Lamarr was first exposed to the field 
of control systems. She pursued her interest in radio control 
long after her marriage — the first of six - had ended. In 1940, 
Lamarr presented her concept of “frequency hopping” to her 
Hollywood neighbor, the avant-garde composer George An- 
theil, who is best known for his revolutionary Ballet Méanique. 
Lamarr was working on a way to protect radio signals from 
being heard or interfered with by outside parties; Antheil pro- 
posed a design based on the player-piano, by which the ra- 
dio signal would travel at 88 constantly shifting frequencies. 
Lamarr and Antheil received a patent in 1942, but their ideas 
were not put to significant use until the Cuban missile crisis of 
1962, when they were used to provide secure communications 
among American ships. Lamarr’s “frequency hopping” is the 
basis for today’s “spread spectrum,’ a design now applied to 
such mainstream technology as the cellular phone. 


[Casey Schwartz (2"4 ed.)] 


LAMBERT, AIME (1825-1896), French army officer. Born in 
Nancy, Lambert volunteered for the National Guard in 1848 
and took part in suppressing the Paris rising of that year. Twice 
wounded, he was decorated for bravery. During the Franco- 
Prussian War he was made town commander of Versailles. In 
1877, Lambert was promoted to brigadier general and made 
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commander of Paris. In 1878 he was commander in chief of 
the French Occupation Army in *Tunisia. An outstanding 
administrator, Lambert was given several honorary appoint- 
ments, including that of military commander of the Palace of 
the Elysée. He received numerous honors and retired with the 
rank of lieutenant general in 1889. Lambert was a conscious 
Jew and repeatedly refused to convert to Christianity despite 
pressure from his fellow officers in the high command. 


[Mordechai Kaplan] 


LAMBERT, MAYER (1863-1930), French Oriental scholar 
and Hebraist. Lambert was born in Metz, the descendant of 
a long line of rabbis: his grandfather Lion Mayer (1787-1862) 
and his great-grandfather Aaron Worms (1754-1836) had 
served as chief rabbis in Metz. He studied first at Metz, then 
at the Ecole Rabbinique (Séminaire Israélite) and Sorbonne 
University in Paris. From 1887 he lectured on Arabic and Syr- 
iac and later on Hebrew at the Ecole Rabbinique and taught 
Hebrew at the Ecole Normale Orientale (Teachers’ Training 
College) of the Alliance Israélite Universelle. In 1903 Lambert 
began teaching Hebrew and Syriac at the Ecole Pratique des 
Hautes Etudes. He worked in close association with Joseph 
*Derenbourg. 

Among Lambert's many published works in addition to 
numerous contributions to the Revue des Etudes Juives, the 
Journal Asiatique, and other periodicals are Eléments de Gram- 
maire Hébraique (1890); Commentaire sur le Séfer Yesira; ou 
livre de la Création par Saadiah (1891); Saadial’s version of and 
commentary on Proverbs, text and French translation (with 
J. Derenbourg), Oeuvres completes de Saadia. Traduction des 
Proverbes (1894); and Glossaire hébreu-frangais du x111™ siécle 
(with L. Brandin, 1905). He contributed to the publication of 
Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum and also participated in the 
French translation of the Bible issued by the French rabbinate. 
Three parts of his major work Traité de Grammaire Hébraique 
were published posthumously (1931-38). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Weill, in: REJ, 91 (1931), 113-34, incl. list 
of his works. 


LAMBERT, PHYLLIS (1927- ), Canadian architect and 
urban renewal advocate; she is the daughter of Sam (the in- 
dustrialist and founder of Seagrams) and Saidye *Bronfman. 
Lambert was born in Montreal. She studied fine art at Vassar 
and at the Institute of Fine Arts of New York University. In 
1963 she earned a degree in architecture from the Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology. While still in her twenties and before 
earning her architectural degree, Sam Bronfman entrusted 
his daughter to direct construction of the landmark Seagram 
Building in New York. Ensuring the building would be an ar- 
chitectural showcase, she selected world-renowned Mies van 
der Rohe to be the project’s architect. As an architect in her 
own right Lambert's designs include the Saidye Bronfman 
Center in Montreal. 

Phyllis Lambert has been recognized for her tireless ad- 
vocacy of modern architecture, concern for urban conserva- 
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tion, and for advancing the role of architecture in the public 
realm. She founded and directed the Canadian Centre for 
Architecture in Montreal, a leading museum and study cen- 
ter devoted to architecture past, present, and future. She was 
also deeply committed to advancing cooperative housing 
and urban renovation. Among her restoration projects is the 
ninth-century Ben Ezra Synogogue in Cairo known for its 
document-rich storeroom, or *Genizah. The synagogue had 
fallen into abject disrepair until this project begun in 1980; 
completed in 1991 it restored the building to a grandeur wor- 
thy of medieval Cairo. 

Phyllis Lambert received many awards for her work, in- 
cluding the Order of Canada, the highest honor Canada can 


bestow on a citizen. 
[Harold Troper (2"4 ed.)] 


LAMBERT, RAYMOND RAOUL (1894-1943), community 
leader in France under the Vichy regime. Born in Montmo- 
rency, Lambert served in both world wars and was awarded 
the Croix de Guerre. He acted as secretary-general of the Co- 
mité d’Assistance aux Réfugiés (CAR) and was chief editor of 
Univers Israélite. In 1941 he was nominated director-general 
of the *Union Générale des Israélites de France (UGIF) in the 
then unoccupied zone. Lambert afterward became chief of the 
uGIF for the whole of France. He clandestinely made contact 
with Jewish underground resistance groups and with Catholic 
circles that helped Jews to avoid the persecutions. He was ar- 
rested on Aug. 20, 1943, after having protested to Pierre *La- 
val against the excesses of the German and French Nazis in 
confiscating Jewish property. He, his wife, their four children, 
and his mother-in-law were immediately deported to *Aus- 
chwitz and gassed on arrival. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Centre de Documentation Juive Contem- 
poraine, Activité des organisations juives en France sous loccupation 
(1947), passim; Z. Szajkowski, in: sos, 9 (1947), 239-56; idem, Ana- 
lytical Franco-Jewish Gazeteer 1939-1945 (1966), index. 


[Yehuda Reshef] 


LAMDAN, YIZHAK (1899-1954), Hebrew poet and editor. 
Born in Mlinov, Ukraine, Lamdan received a traditional and 
secular education. During World War 1 he was cut off from 
his family and wandered through southern Russia with his 
brother, who was later killed in a pogrom. These grim expe- 
riences made Lamdan rally to the Communist cause and he 
volunteered for the Red Army at the outbreak of the Russian 
Revolution. Disillusionment, however, soon set in because as a 
Jew he could not feel at home in the revolutionary movement. 
He left the army and returned to Mlinov, which had been an- 
nexed to Poland. There he became a teacher at the local He- 
brew school and published his first poem in Ha-Shiloah (1918). 
Immigrating to Erez Israel in 1920, he spent his first years as a 
halutz, building roads and working on farms. His poetry, now 
imbued with a halutz spirit that grew out of his experience, 
was published in various literary journals in Erez Israel and 
aroused great interest since it reflected the hopes and despair 
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of the Third Aliyah and also the struggles and inner conflicts 
of the individual halutz. He later gave up physical labor and 
devoted himself exclusively to literary work, from 1934 un- 
til his death publishing and editing his own literary monthly 
Gilyonot. He was a member of the central committee of the 
Hebrew Writers Association for many years. 

Lamdan’s magnum opus, Massadah (1927), an epic poem 
in blank verse of six cantos, comprising 35 poems, established 
his reputation. The poem reflects the spirit of the young pi- 
oneers of the 1920s who had left behind them not only the 
memory of the brutal senseless murders of defenseless Jews, 
but also their shattered illusions about the possibility of estab- 
lishing a free, revolutionary society in Eastern Europe. Mas- 
sadah, the last fortress which continued to hold out against 
the Romans even after the fall of Jerusalem in 70 c.£., in Lam- 
dan’s poem symbolizes Erez Israel, the last stronghold of the 
destroyed Eastern European Jewish communities. 

The voice throughout the poem is the “T” of the poet who 
embodies both the horror experienced by his generation and 
its vision for a new future. In the first canto (the prologue) the 
poet, standing in the midst of the ruins of his home, at the 
height of the Russian Revolution, receives a message about 
Massadah: “face of the adverse fate of generations” the sons of 
Massadah have thrust out their “breasts in revolt and roared 
‘Enough!’” He sets out for the Promised Land in order to join 
them. His path to Massadah is obstructed by three friends 
who symbolize the various anti-Zionist or Diaspora-oriented 
ideologies and who try to turn him back. By an overwhelm- 
ing act of will, the speaker frees himself from his friends and 
scales the barriers blocking access to Israel’s stronghold. The 
second canto is a series of short poems in which the different 
Jewish refugees who came to Massadah describe their tragic 
experiences. 

Cantos three, four, and five are movements from joyful 
hope to despair. Night, “in which the air is heavy with blood,’ 
transforms into a time for kindling fires, dancing, and the re- 
newal of faith. Night thus becomes a symbol of strength and 
hope while day is a time of despair and disillusionment. The 
fortress itself weeps for her listless sons. The ecstasy of the 
early movement is passed, the verve of pioneering among the 
weaker is spent and they fall to the wayside. Fewer and fewer 
of those imbued with the spirit of freedom throng to Massa- 
dah, and peddlers, longing to engage in commerce, increase. 
Not only the fires but also the “flames of revolt” brought to 
Massadah as “holy Sabbath candles in the twilight of the 
worlds” flicker faintly, yet they are not extinguished. There are 
always those who stand guard over Massadah watching “every 
cloud rising somewhere over the horizon.” In the sixth canto 
the poet turns to these sturdy souls, calling out to them that 
their sacrifice is not in vain and that all roads trodden by the 
Jewish people lead to Massadah, none lead away. 

The poet's “I” of the first canto, with its clear biographi- 
cal references, later merges into the collective consciousness 
of the Jewish people, but even in Canto 1 it is not intrinsically 
individual. A symbolic poem of moods and situations, rather 
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than heroes and plot, Massadah is rich in expressionistic im- 
ages and rings with the cadence of biblical rhetoric. 

The poems published after Massadah had far less of an 
impact on the reading public. Some were collected in Ba-Rit- 
mah ha-Meshulleshet (“Triple Harness,’ 1930) and Be-Maaleh 
Akrabbim (“On Scorpions Pass,” 1945); others appeared in lit- 
erary journals. In these later works, though more individualis- 
tic and less rhetorical, Lamdan remains fervently nationalistic 
and adamant in his belief that the individual must serve the 
cause of national rebirth. The poet-narrator assumes the role 
of man of destiny and denounces those who refuse to hear- 
ken to his message of redemption. Lamdan’s poetry remained 
social poetry in which the poet’s rhetorical rather than lyrical 
skill predominates. His sincerity and idealism to some degree 
cover this artistic flaw, of which he was aware. His later works 
carry a note of personal tragedy. The poet is fully conscious of 
the fact that his devotion to the national renascence is at the 
expense of his art as a poet. In the preface to his series of po- 
ems Mi-Shirai she-me-Ever la-Daf (“My Songs on the Other 
Side of the Page,” in Gilyonot, 25 [1951]), the conflict is starkly 
exposed with the poet apologizing for his inner urges and 
drives not rooted in the national consciousness. He declared 
that his conscience, which has totally surrendered itself to the 
nation, prevents him from retreating into purely individual- 
istic poetry; underlying the statement, however, is an almost 
imperceptible sadness and yearning at an inevitable loss. 

The same integrity manifested itself in his editorship of 
Gilyonot, a literary periodical which he founded and which 
propounded his national ideals. Lamdan insisted on the in- 
dependence of his periodical, and refused to allow it to be 
controlled even by political groups whose ideology he shared. 
During the 1930s and 1940s, Gilyonot was one of Erez Israel's 
leading periodicals. 

[Gideon Katznelson] 

Kol Shirei Yizhak Lamdan, the collected poems of Lam- 
dan, including hitherto unpublished poems, with an introduc- 
tion by S. Halkin, was issued by Mosad Bialik in 1973. A. Lip- 
sker edited (with an introduction) Lamdan’s letters (1998). 

For Eng. trans. of Lamdan, see Goell, 974-1000. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L.I. Yudkin, Isaac Lamdan (1971), incl. bibl.; 
S. Umen, The World of Isaac Lamdan, Pioneer, Poet (1961), incl. bibl.; 
B. Kurzweil, Bein Hazon le-vein ha-Absurdi (1966), 100-9; I. Keshet, 
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LAMECH (Heb. 792), one of the antediluvian patriarchs 
in Genesis. According to the list recounting the lineage of 
Cain (Gen. 4:17-24 - ascribed to the J tradition), Lamech was 
the son of Methushael (4:18) and the father of three sons, 
*Jabal, *Jubal, and *Tubal-Cain, and a daughter, Naamah 
(4:20-22). His wives were *Adah and Zillah (4:19). He was thus 
the first polygynist and the father of the founders of nomad- 
ism, the musical arts, and metalworking. He is also the author 
of a song (4:23-24), which is structurally and linguistically 
an example of early Hebrew poetry. Significantly, Lamech is 
the seventh human generation, and in his song the typologi- 
cal numbers 7 and 77 appear (4:24). Another genealogy of 
Lamech (assigned to the P tradition) is presented in a list of 
the descendants of Seth (5:25-31; 1 Chron. 1:3). In this list, 
Lamech is the son of Methuselah and the father of Noah. He 
was 182 years old when Noah was born, and he subsequently 
had other sons and daughters (Gen. 5:30). He is the sev- 
enth generation from Enosh. In this there is a numerical and 
structural parallel to the other tradition insofar as Enosh is a 
generic term for man, alongside Adam. Significantly, here, 
too, the number seven appears, for Lamech lived 777 years 
(5:31). The relationship between the two lists presents a prob- 
lem. On the basis of related number typologies, parallel 
historical frameworks, the reduplication of names (e.g. Enoch; 
Lamech), and other resemblances, they would seem to derive 
from a common source, the first probably being the earlier 
since it records seven generations, while the second counts 
ten. It is presumed that the latter is an expansion of the 
former. 

The origin and meaning of the name is not clear. An 
Akkadian noun lumakku, sometimes suggested for compari- 
son, refers to a junior priest attested only in lexical lists (cap 
L, 244-45). Alternatively, an Arabic etymology would explain 
this name as “mighty youth,” an epithet suitable to Lamech’s 
character. 

[Michael Fishbane] 
In the Apocrypha 
The story of Cain's death at the hand of Lamech, his descen- 
dant, is apparently unknown in the Apocrypha and Pseudepig- 
rapha (but see *Lamech, Book of). It may be referred to in the 
Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs, Benjamin 7:4 which brings 
together the “Song of Lamech” and the curse laid upon Cain. 
In the best manuscript of the Testament, however, Cain's death 
is said to have been due to the Flood. Lamech, the father of 
Noah, is mentioned in the Apocrypha in Jubilees 4:27-28 and 
1 Enoch 10:1, and in Jubilees 7:38 some emphasis is put on the 
fact that it was he who transmitted the teaching of Enoch to 
Noah. Moreover, the Noah fragment in 1 Enoch 106 contains 
the story of the birth of Noah as a wondrous, shining child. 
Lamech fears that this baby is not his own child, but the off- 
spring of the Watchers and goes to ask his father Methusaleh 
to inquire of his father Enoch. He is reassured by Enoch. This 
story also occurs, with some variants, in the second column 
of the Genesis Apocryphon from Qumran. There, the name 
of Enoch’s wife is Batenosh, as in Jubilees 4:27 (Béténés). The 
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same story is also evidently reflected in the fragmentary text 
1919, the so-called “Book of Noah.” 
[Michael E. Stone] 


In the Aggadah 
Most of the legends about Lamech, the grandson of Cain, 
center around his killing of his grandfather. He was blind and 
when he went hunting, he was led by his young son Tubal- 
Cain, who would tell his father when game came in sight, so 
that Lamech could shoot at it with his bow and arrow. Once he 
aimed at some horned creature which Tubal-Cain thought to 
be a beast. In fact it was Cain, the “sign of Cain” being a horn 
in the forehead, and he killed him. In despair, Lamech smote 
his hands together inadvertently killing Tubal-Cain. After this 
incident his wives, Adah and Zillah, wanted to leave him on 
the ground that Cain’s descendants were doomed to annihi- 
lation. But Lamech argued, “If Cain who committed murder 
with malice aforethought, was punished only in the seventh 
generation, then, I who have killed inadvertently may hope 
that retribution will be postponed for 77 generations” (cf. Gen. 
4:23). Lamech and his wives put their case to Adam who de- 
cided the case in favor of Lamech (Tanh. Gen. 11). According 
to another tradition, Lamech’s wives refused to have inter- 
course with him because they knew that a flood was to come 
and therefore they did not want to bear children. Whereupon 
Lamech answered “Cain was guilty of murder, yet judgment 
was suspended in his case for seven generations; for me who 
am guiltless of this crime, surely judgment will wait 77 genera- 
tions” (Gen. R. 23:4). Lamech took one wife solely for sexual 
gratification, and the other for procreation (ibid. 23:2). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Eliade, The Forge and the Crucible (1962), 
97-104; S. Gevirtz, Patterns in the Early Poetry of Israel (1963), 26; WF. 
Albright, Yahweh and the Gods of Canaan (1968), 85. See Commentar- 
ies to Genesis 4:17-24. IN THE AGGADAH: Ginzberg, Legends, index; 
L. Ginzberg, On Jewish Law and Lore (1955), 61-62. IN THE APOCRY- 
PHA: MLR. James, Lost Apocrypha of the Old Testament (1920), 10-11. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Beyer, Die aramaeischen Texte vom Toten 
Meer (1984), 167-69; N. Sarna, Ps Torah Commentary Genesis (1989), 
36-38; R. Hess, in: ABD, 4:136-37. 


LAMECH, BOOK OF, apocryphal book referred to in the 
List of Sixty Books, a Christian list of canonical and uncanoni- 
cal books apparently dating from the fifth or sixth century. No 
definite quotation or fragment of an ancient Book of Lamech 
is known to exist, and the question arises whether the book 
relates to Lamech, Noah’s father (Gen. 5:25-31), or Lamech, 
Cain’s descendant (Gen. 4:18-24). M.R. James suggests that 
the book deals with the legend, unknown in Second Temple 
period sources, that Cain was killed by his own descendant, 
Lamech. In view, however, of the extensive early witnesses to 
the story concerning Lamech’s role on the occasion of Noah's 
birth (Gen. Apocryphon col. 2; 1 En. 106, and the Latin frag- 
ment “The Book of *Noah” from Qumran (1Q 19), it is dis- 
tinctly possible that the Book of Lamech dealt with this and 
related material. Such a view is supported, and perhaps a new 
dimension added, by the emphasis placed in Jubilees 7:38, on 
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Lamech’s part in the transmission of esoteric traditions first 
revealed to Enoch. James refers to a Slavonic work telling the 
story of Lamech’s killing of Cain. The Qumran Genesis Apoc- 
ryphon was mistakenly named by its first investigators “The 
Book of Lamech.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.R. James, Lost Apocrypha of the Old Tes- 


tament (1920), 10-11. 
[Michael E. Stone] 


LAMED (Heb. ley, ;9), the 12" letter of the Hebrew alphabet; 
its numerical value is 30. The earliest representation of this let- 
ter is a pictograph of an ox-goad 9, e~. The Phoenician script 
in the 11" century B.c.£. fixed the stance of the lamed, so that 
the curve was drawn as the base ¢@. In the later Phoenician, as 
well as in the Hebrew and Aramaic, scripts there was a ten- 
dency to sharpen the curve into an angle The diagonal up- 
per stroke began at a higher point than the other letters of the 
alphabet, while the rightward base was drawn just beneath the 
ceiling line. In the fifth-century B.c.E. Phoenician lamed, a left- 
ward bar resembling a tail was added at the right extremity of 
its base 4. A similar development occurred in the fourth-cen- 
tury Aramaic script. As the Aramaic lamed of this period con- 
sisted of a high vertical downstroke, curving under the ceiling 
line to the right C. the new form with the tail L easily turned 
in the Aramaic cursive into a wavy line §. (The Hebrew as well 
as the Samaritan Jamed &, never developed such a tail.) The 
Hebrew script preserved the tail of the Aramaic lamed, and 
it became a main part of the letter L. The Arabic script ad- 
opted the Nabatean cursive lamed J, which is a descendant 
of the Aramaic wavy line form. The modern Hebrew cursive 
lamed, which developed from the Hebrew book-hand shape 
of this letter, is essentially also some variation of a wavy line: 


— ). See *Alphabet, Hebrew. 
Pp. 
[Joseph Naveh] 


LAMED VAV ZADDIKIM (Heb. 0°72°7% 1”, “36 righteous 
men’), the minimal number of anonymous righteous men liv- 
ing in the world in every generation. They are privileged to 
see the Divine Presence, and the world exists on their merit. 
The origin of this tradition, found in the Babylonian Talmud, 
is handed down in the name of the amora Abbaye: “there are 
not less than 36 righteous men in the world who receive the 
Divine Presence” (Sanh. 97b; Suk. 45b). This number has be- 
come renowned in fiction and in folklore, especially in Kab- 
balah and hasidic legends. Many suggestions have been made 
in the study of the origin of this number and its meaning. The 
majority are of the opinion that the origin is not Jewish. Ac- 
cording to G. Scholem, it is drawn from the astrological be- 
lief in 36 celestial decans (see *Astrology), each of which rules 
ten days of the year and, thus, ten degrees of the constella- 
tions. This belief was also widespread in Western-Hellenis- 
tic culture and in Oriental teachings. Other conjectures have 
also been raised, but the subject remains unclear. It should be 
noted that the number 36 is not exclusively mentioned in the 
aggadah in this connection. The tanna R. Simeon b. Yohai be- 
lieved that “the world never lacks 30 righteous” (Gen. R. 35:2, 
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in J. Theodor’s edition, 1 (19657), 330 and parallels) while it 
is said in the name of R. Simeon b. R. Jehozadak (third cen- 
tury) that “the world exists by the merit of 45 righteous” (Hul. 
92a). This count, however, is also internally divided into 30 
and 15, representing the number of righteous to be found in 
Erez Israel in contrast to those abroad (i.e., Babylonia; ibid., 
see also Mid. Ps. 5:5). According to Rav Judah, the number 
30 represents the number of “righteous among the nations of 
the world” (Hul. 92a). The widespread dissemination of the 
number 36 specifically can be attributed to the later Kabbalah, 


which adopted it. 
[Encyclopaedia Hebraica] 


According to Jewish folklore the hidden saints, called 
in Yiddish lamedvovniks, were responsible for the fate of 
the world and one of them is considered to be the Messiah. 
The idea is not found among Oriental Jews. The lamedvovnik 
was unnoticed by other men because of his humble nature 
and vocation. Lamedvovniks figured in kabbalistic folk leg- 
end of the 16'"—-17' centuries and in hasidic lore from the end 
of the 18" century. At times of great peril, however, the lamed- 
vovnik makes a dramatic appearance, using his hidden pow- 
ers to defeat the enemies of Israel, after which he returns, 
as mysteriously as he came, to his wonted obscurity. A tale in 
one of the Yiddish chapbooks relates how in Safed one such 
hidden saint was aided by the Ari ha-Kadosh (R. Isaac *Luria) 
disguised as a certain “Rabbi Nissim.” The lamedvovnik theme 
may well have inspired the “Legend of the Three Nephites” 
in the Book of Mormon. In the 20" century, the Jewish tra- 
dition was reworked by the French writer André *Schwarz- 
Bart in his novel Le dernier des justes (1959; The Last of the 
Just, 1960), but in a way totally alien to the Jewish spirit, 
suggesting that the 36 saints were a long and tragic dynasty 
and that each lamedvovnik was “privileged” to become a mar- 
tyr. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Beer, in: Bar Ilan, 1 (P. Churgin Memorial 
Vol., 1963), 172-6; G. Scholem, Das Buch Bahir (1923), 61f., 68 n.10; 
idem, in: Jc (April 21, 1961), 23; R. Mach, Der Zaddik in Talmud und 
Midrasch (1957), esp. 134 ff.; Montefiore and Loewe, Rabbinic Anthol- 
ogy (1938), 231-2, 665. 


LAMEGO, Marrano family, prominent in Hamburg and Lon- 
don. Among its members may be mentioned IsAAC LAMEGO, 
one of the most substantial merchants in the City of London 
in the middle of the 18 century; and MOSES LAMEGO, who in 
1757, in commemoration of the death of his only son, presented 
the Sephardi congregation with £5,000 as an endowment for 
its orphanage and educational institutions. He is probably 
identical with the “Mr. Lamego” who was a prominent race- 
horse owner in England in the mid-18" century. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Grunwald, Portugiesengraeber auf deut- 
scher Erde (1904), 114; J. Picciotto, Sketches of Anglo-Jewish History 
(19567), 88, 145-6, 314; M. Gaster, History of the Ancient Synagogue 
(1901), passim; Gentleman’s Magazine (1759), 551; Jackson’s Oxford 


Journal, Jun. 8; Jul. 21, 1754. 
[Cecil Roth] 
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LAMENTATIONS, BOOK OF, one of the Five *Scrolls in 
the Hagiographa section of the Bible, consisting of five poetic 
chapters, probably lamenting the destruction of Jerusalem in 
587 B.C.E. and its aftermath. (The English title, like the Greek 
(Opnvo1), Latin (Lamentationes), and Syriac (NN°?1N) titles, is 
a translation of the Hebrew nix? (Kinot (qinot)), BB 14); cf. 
Sefer Kinot, Hag. 5b; Megillat Kinot, TJ, Shab. 16:15c; and in 
Jerome's Prologus Galeatus: Cinoth.) The title more frequently 
used in Hebrew manuscripts and printings is Eikhah (Heb. 
2°) after the book’s opening word. Its location in the canon 
is bound up with the larger issue of the order of the Hagiog- 
rapha (see *Bible: Canon). Bava Batra 14b, which does not list 
the Five Scrolls as a unit (see *Job), places Lamentations sev- 
enth in this section of the Bible. Some manuscripts that group 
the megillot together, including the Leningrad manuscript 
of 1009 c.£. and the Aleppo Codex, as well as the Masoretic 
work Adat Devorim, arrange the group chronologically, plac- 
ing Lamentations fourth. The standard order followed in most 
printed Hebrew Bibles, which follows the order in which the 
megillot are read in the Ashkenazi liturgical calendar (starting 
with Passover), places Lamentations third, corresponding to 
its recitation on the Ninth of *Av (a custom already presup- 
posed by Sof. 14:1). In the Septuagint, Peshitta, and Vulgate 
it is located after the Book of Jeremiah — Jeremiah being its 
supposed author - forming an appendix thereto (the two are 
connected in the present text of Lxx by a statement intro- 
ducing Lamentations: “And it came to pass, after Israel was 
taken captive and Jerusalem made desolate, that Jeremiah sat 
weeping and lamented this lamentation over Jerusalem, and 
said...”). This connection is not likely to have existed when the 
Septuagint translations of these books were first made, since 
the two were translated by different translators, as was dem- 
onstrated by T. Noeldeke. 


Contents and Ideology 

Although the individual chapters do not generally develop 
particular themes systematically, certain themes do stand out 
in the various chapters. Chapter 1 refers to Jerusalem as lonely 
and defiled, abused and abandoned by her former allies, her 
inhabitants in Exile. Chapter 2 stresses God's role in the di- 
saster, with particular reference to the destruction of various 
parts of the city, such as the Temple, walls, and gates. Chap- 
ter 4, in contrast, stresses the suffering of the city’s inhabit- 
ants. Chapter 5 describes the distress of those who remained 
after the destruction. 

The ideological core of the book is Chapter 3, in which 
the poet describes and reflects on his own suffering. The in- 
terpretation of this chapter, however, has been the subject of 
much controversy in recent scholarship. According to the 
more common interpretation, in chapter 3, the sufferer finally 
grasps “a necessary relationship between the ordeal thrust 
upon him and his own actions” (Mintz in Bibl., 12). Although 
God undoubtedly is the cause of his grievous suffering (3:2-16, 
37-38), he takes hope in the realization that God’s kindness 
and mercy have not ended (reading lo’ tammu in verse 22a) 
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Opening page of Lamentations, with decorated initial word panel, from a 
Hebrew illuminated manuscript known as the De Castro Pentatuech, south- 
ern Germany, 1344. Letchworth, England, Sassoon Ms. 506, p.697. 


but are renewed every morning (3:21-23). Furthermore, God 
is good to those who trust Him and seek Him; it is good to 
accept one’s suffering and wait in silence for God’s deliver- 
ance - in fact it is good for a man, when young, to bear a yoke 
(3:25-30), for the Lord does not reject forever, but ultimately 
pardons, for He does not afflict man willfully (3:31-36). Since 
God does not afflict willfully (Lam. 3:33-36), the ultimate 
cause can only be the sufferer’s own sin (3:39). Now the poet 
shifts to the first person plural as he draws the practical in- 
ference of his observations: “Let us search and examine our 
ways, and turn back to the Lord...” (3:40-41), frankly admit- 
ting our guilt (3:42). The poem then reverts to the lamentation 
form with which it began, concluding with a plea to God for 
deliverance and vengeance (3:43-66). 

In this reading, the poet proffers the view that Israel’s 
destruction was caused by its own guilt. The punishment was 
earned, not arbitrary (3:33-39), and only submission could 
bring it to an end (3:40-41). The theory of suffering expressed 
in verses 25-36, then, is that of the wisdom tradition; many of 
its features are expressed in certain psalms, in Proverbs, Ben 
Sira, and in the arguments of Job’s friends. Like Lamentations 
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3:27, this tradition holds that suffering can benefit a person. 
The classic expression of this view is Proverbs 3:11-12: “My 
son, reject not the Lord’s discipline; Abhor not His chastise- 
ment. For the Lord chastises him whom He loves, As a father 
does the son he favors” (cf. Ps. 94:12-15; Job 5:17). Lamenta- 
tions adapts this theory in order to explain the suffering not 
only of an individual but also of an entire nation. 

In the alternative reading (see Dobbs-Alsopp, Linafelt, 
O'Connor, and Cooper in Bibl.), the sufferer does not acqui- 
esce so readily to a wisdom-based theodicy. He is less con- 
cerned with explaining his suffering than with finding a way 
of putting an end to it. In his desperate quest for relief, he will 
try anything - even turn the other cheek (3:30), or profess an 
absurd faith in divine goodness that is at odds with his own 
experience (3:31-36). The hopeful possibilities turn out to be 
illusory: after that bit of soul-searching, the situation is no less 
desperate than before. The poet's call for self-examination in 
3:40 has no apparent effect: God refuses to forgive (3:42), mur- 
ders pitilessly, and blocks out prayer (3:42-46). The chapter 
opens with the details of the sufferer’s gruesome victimization 
(3:2-16); the dominant theme is a parody of Psalm 23: “the Lord 
is a shepherd who misleads, a ruler who oppresses and impris- 
ons” (Hillers in Bibl., 124). That description is complemented 
by the conclusion of the poem (3:52-66), which includes a 
parody of a thanksgiving psalm (3:52-61), a description of the 
speaker's suffering at the hands of his enemies, and a plea for 
revenge (3:62-66). The beginning of the poem is linked to the 
end by forms of the root shuv: “God has turned against me” (bi 
yashuv, 3:3) is transformed into “Take vengeance against them” 
(tashiv lahem gemul, 3:64). In chapter 4, God represents noth- 
ing to the poet except wrath and destruction. 

The source of this bleak alternative reading of chapter 3 is 
not wisdom theology, but the widespread “personal religion” 
of the ancient Near East. Personal religion is a “religious atti- 
tude in which the religious individual sees himself as standing 
in a close personal relationship to the divine, expecting help 
and guidance in his personal life and personal affairs, expect- 
ing divine punishment if he sins, but also profoundly trust- 
ing to divine compassion, forgiveness, and love for him if he 
sincerely repents” (T. Jacobsen in Bibl., 147). The sufferer in 
chapter 3 recognizes God as the source of his suffering, and 
acknowledges his sinfulness in a general way, as part of being 
human, but he does not see his suffering as just punishment 
for his sin. Rather, he finds the extent of God’s anger incom- 
prehensible; his only hope is that crying out in his wretched- 
ness will evoke God’s compassion. 

Aside from the possible affinity with the wisdom tradi- 
tion noted above, the book generally reflects the ideology of 
popular religion (Y. Kaufmann). In particular, ideological af- 
finities with classical prophecy are lacking. The book describes 
the demise of those institutions in which nations customar- 
ily place their trust, and the tone of the description shows the 
author to have shared this trust: he grieves over the spoliation 
and destruction of the Temple and its cult (1:4, 10; 2:1, 6, 7), the 
fate of priests and prophets (1:4, 19; 2:6, 9, 20; 4:16), king and 
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princes, warriors, and officers (1:6, 15; 2:2, 6, 93 4:7-8, 20; 5:12), 
the failure of the city’s fortifications (4:12), and her defensive 
alliances (1:2; 4:17). Prior to the disaster, he may have thought 
that the city and its institutions were inviolable, owing to God’s 
protective presence (Brunet, Albrektson in Bibl.). The classical 
prophets; especially Jeremiah’s, excoriation of trust in these is 
nowhere reflected (2:14 reflects hindsight rather than the clas- 
sical prophetic view on the popular prophets). 

Lamentations also is perfunctory when it comes to the 
nature of Israel's sins. One searches the book almost in vain 
for the mention of a specific sin. Idolatry is not mentioned. 
Nowhere do we hear of the sins for which classical prophecy 
threatened destruction: social injustice, oppression of the 
weaker classes, bribery, and so on. Only 4:13 appears to specify 
a sin: “It was for the sins of her prophets, the iniquities of her 
priests, /Who had shed in her midst the blood of the inno- 
cent.” It is not clear under what circumstances the priests and 
prophets are supposed to have shed innocent blood, since else- 
where in the Bible it is kings and ministers who are accused of 
this crime. The accusation does not carry conviction; it strikes 
one as a grasping at straws. It is a conventional accusation of 
the sort that biblical authors frequently level against nations 
and kings as well as individuals (cf. 11 Kings 21:16; 24:4; Isa. 
1:15; 59:7; Ezek. 7:23; 16:38; 18:10; 22:3, et al.). In Lamentations 
it gives the impression of an attempt to account for a calam- 
ity that the author could not really explain. A measure of his 
difficulty is provided in 5:7, where he complains “Our fathers 
sinned and are no more; /And we must bear their guilt” - a 
complaint that echoes the popular view mentioned and re- 
jected by Jeremiah and Ezekiel (Jer. 31:28; Ezek. 18:2). The poet 
does not thereby disclaim any responsibility by his own gen- 
eration, for just nine verses later he laments “Woe to us that 
we have sinned!” (5:16); but by invoking the sins of the fathers 
as at least partial explanation, he shows how difficult it was for 
him - quite unlike the classical prophets — to discover a suf- 
ficient measure of sinfulness in his own generation. Finally, 
the peculiar vacillation between hope and despair in the dif- 
ficult concluding verses of the book perfectly epitomizes the 
equivocal nature of the book as a whole (see Linafelt in Bibl., 
59-61). It follows that Lamentations’ acknowledgement of sin 
is based on theological cliché, rooted in the widespread popu- 
lar religious conceptions of the ancient Near East rather than 
a coherent biblical theology. 


Style 

The book describes the destruction and suffering from the 
viewpoint of several speakers (see Lanahan and Kaiser), and 
uses various metaphors. The subject of chapters 1-2 is Lady 
Zion. The great lady who was virtually a goddess (rabbati in 
1:1 could be read as a divine epithet) is now abased. In 1:1-11b 
the poet describes her suffering in the third person, while in 
11b-22 (excepting verse 17) Zion herself speaks. The third- 
person description is more brutal and explicit, verging on 
the pornographic in 1:8-10; the first-person account is more 
sympathetic. Chapter 2 features the same female personifica- 
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tion, though somewhat less pronounced; in 2:1-10 the poet 
describes the destruction, speaking of Zion in the third per- 
son again, while in 11-17 he turns lyric, expressing his own 
sorrow and (13-17) addressing Jerusalem and her wall in the 
second person; in 18 or 19-22 he calls upon the city or the wall 
to cry out to God, and describes what is to be said. In 3:1-39 
the speaker is a man who describes his own suffering in the 
first person singular, in the style of the individual laments in 
Psalms (see Westermann); in verses 40-47 (beginning with 
the letter nun, which is the Hebrew first person plural prefix) 
there is a shift to the first person plural, and the style is that 
of the national lament; in verses 48-51 the speaker is an indi- 
vidual mourning the fate of the city; and in verses 52-66 the 
lament of the individual sufferer, with which the poem be- 
gan, resumes. The mixture of styles is certainly original in the 
chapter, since the acrostic structure presupposes all of these 
sections. The identity of the man speaking in the individual 
lament portion of the chapter has been the subject of many 
theories. Naturally many have thought him to be Jeremiah, 
both on the basis of his own suffering (which cannot easily 
be correlated with the description in Chapter 3) and his sup- 
posed authorship of the book (see below). Kaufmann identi- 
fies him as Zedekiah, Judah’s last king, since Zedekiah’s fate 
aptly symbolized the fate of the nation. R. Gordis suggests no 
specific individual, but invokes the concept of “fluid person- 
ality” and sees the poet as identifying his own suffering with 
that of his nation; D. Hillers similarly identifies the speaker 
with “Everyman.” O. Eissfeldt treats the individual as a liter- 
ary device personifying Jerusalem or Judah. Chapters 4 and 
5 do not employ metaphors or personification for Judah and 
Jerusalem; 4:1-16 consist of a third person description of the 
suffering of Zion’s inhabitants; 17-20 of a first person plural 
description of pursuit and frustrated hopes. In 21-22 the poet 
apostrophizes triumphant Edom, telling her that her time will 
come, too, and Zion, telling her that her sin is now expiated. 
Chapter 5 is a first person plural prayer calling upon God to 
take note of the suffering following the destruction. 

The first four poems are alphabetic acrostics, as if to ex- 
press the gamut of sorrow from a to z (see Gottwald in Bibl.). 
In chapters 1 and 2 each letter of the alphabet introduces a verse 
of three lines (1:7 and 2:19 have four). Chapter 3 is a triple acros- 
tic with each letter introducing each of three successive stichs; 
in chapter 4 each letter introduces a verse of two lines (chs. 
2-4 have an unusual alphabetic order, with D preceding ¥; this 
alternative to the usual order is attested in an inscription from 
the biblical period; see Alphabet). Chapter 5, while not acros- 
tic, has 22 verses (like ch. 1, 2, 4), corresponding to the number 
of letters in the Hebrew alphabet, of one line each. Because of 
the limitations imposed on the poet’s choice of words by the 
alphabetic structure, the logical connection of the verses is 
somewhat loose (in 3:17—-42 these limitations have been largely 
overcome); themes are treated where the alphabet provides 
opportunity; the exegete must consequently piece together a 
complete picture of a theme from various passages. 

Chapters 1-2, as noted by A. Condamin, also display chi- 
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asmus: with 1:22, 21, 20, 19, 18, and 12 echoing, respectively, 
1:1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 11; and with 2:22, 21, 20, 13, and 12 echoing, 
respectively, 2:1, 2, 3,10, and 11. Symmetrical design has been 
discerned more recently in chapters 3 and 4 as well (see Brand- 
scheidt, Renkema, Cooper). On the possible chronological ar- 
rangement of the chapters, see below. 

Lamentations incorporates elements of the lamentation 
form known from elsewhere in the Bible, in funeral dirges, 
national laments, and other expressions of grief and regret. 
Typical is the opening of chapters 1, 2, and 4 with (7)>°x, 
eikh(ah), introducing a description of unexpected reversal 
of good fortune (cf. 11 Sam. 1:19 ff.; Isa. 14:4 ff; Jer. 9:18; Zeph. 
2:15). Each of the poems ends on a note of prayer or confidence 
(1:20-22; 2:18-22; 3:64-66; 4:22; 5:20-21), as do other biblical 
laments (Ps. 28:6-9; 44:25-27; 74:19-23, et al.). The book’s ac- 
knowledgement of guilt is paralleled in individual laments 
(Ps. 38:5, 19; 51:3 ff.), but this element is rare in the national la- 
ments in Psalms (Ps. 79:8-9), which more frequently protest 
innocence (Ps. 44:18-23) or at least confess no guilt; on the 
other hand, national laments appearing in the prophets do 
express guilt (Jer. 3:25; 14:7, 20; Hos. 6:1, 3; 14:3b-4), suggest- 
ing that this was an original element in the genre (Eissfeldt 
in bibl., 113-14). Chapters 1-4 often employ distichs in which 
the second hemistich is shorter than the first, which seems to 
die away in the second, producing a choked or sobbing effect 
(e.g., 1:53 2:53 3:1ff; 4:7; 5:2-3). Since this pattern appears in 
some other biblical laments (e.g., Isa. 14:4 ff; Ezek. 19; Amos 
5:2), and was first identified in Lamentations, it is often called 
the elegiac or qinah meter; however, other laments lack this 
meter (e.g., 11 Sam. 1:19 ff; 3:33-34), and at the same time it 
also appears in other types of compositions (e.g., Song 5:9 ff; 
Ps. 19:8ff.); understanding of the meter of biblical poetry is 
too poor to allow for definite conclusions. 





Authorship and Date 
Lamentations itself contains no statement of its authorship. 
The tradition that Jeremiah wrote the book is reflected in the 
introductory verses of the present Septuagint (see above) 
and the Targum, the book’s complete Greek and Latin titles 
(OpryveorTepepiov, lamentationes Jeremiae prophetae), and rab- 
binic sources (BB 15, et al.). Beyond the fact that (1) Jeremiah 
was, in the eyes of later generations, the dominant personal- 
ity who lived through the disaster, this tradition may have 
been prompted to some extent by (2) similar metaphors and 
expressions in Jeremiah and Lamentations, (3) by Jeremiah’s 
call, before the destruction, for a lament to be uttered over it 
by himself and others (Jer. 7:29; 9:9, 19), (4) by the statement 
that Jeremiah composed a lament over Josiah which is writ- 
ten “in the laments” (11 Chron. 35:25; cf. Jos., Ant., 10:5, 78; 
the Targum actually takes Lam. 4:20 to refer to Josiah), and 
(5) by presumed references to Jeremiah’s life in 3:14, 53-56 (cf. 
Jer. 20:7; 38:6 ff.). Modern advocates of Jeremianic authorship 
stress (2) in particular. 

Most modern scholars deny Jeremianic authorship. Argu- 
ments (1) and (3) are clearly inconclusive. Stylistic similarities 
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(2) may indicate at most literary influence or a common con- 
temporary idiom, and in view of similarities to Deuteronomy 
(Kaufmann, in bibl., 597) and Ezekiel (Perles, in bibl., 98; Lohr, 
in bibl., 31-50) as well, an explanation along these lines seems 
more likely. Jeremiah’s lament over Josiah (4) refers not to the 
events of 587 but to one in 609. The supposed references to Jer- 
emiah’s life (5) are nothing more than literary clichés standard 
in individual laments, and Lamentations 3:54 in fact contradicts 
Jeremiah 38:6. The most telling argument is that of ideology: 
as noted above, the viewpoints of Lamentations and classical 
prophecy conflict on fundamental issues. For example, the au- 
thor of Lamentations is one of those who counted on foreign 
help and who trusted in Zedekiah (4:17, 20), while Jeremiah 
denounced reliance on other nations and predicted doom for 
Zedekiah (Jer. 2:18, 36b; 24:8-10). Jeremiah, who pointed out 
Israel's sins on many occasions and to whom the destruction 
was self-understood, could hardly have been as vague and un- 
certain about Israel’s sin as the author of Lamentations is. 

There is some reason to doubt that all the chapters are 
from the same hand. The usual type of argument from style 
is of course notoriously subjective. However, the unusual al- 
phabetic order of chapters 2-4 suggests that they may not be 
by the same author as chapter 1, and the absence of acrostic in 
chapter 5 suggests the same for it. Numerous linguistic simi- 
larities between the chapters can be invoked in favor of the 
book’s unity (Rudolph, Kaufmann, et al.), but these might also 
be explained by literary influence or a common contemporary 
style, and/or a vocabulary characteristic of the literary genre. 
Hence, though for convenience it is customary to speak of 
“the author,’ there is a strong possibility of several authors. It 
is at least arguable that the author(s) belonged to the upper 
classes or the court circles. This is suggested by his devotion 
to royalty (4:7—-8), his esteem for the leaders (1:6), and his con- 
cern for the suffering of the well-to-do (4:5). Chapter 4, verse 
19 implies that the author was among the party that fled with 
Zedekiah but escaped when he was captured (11 Kings 25:4-6). 
While sins of priests and prophets are mentioned (2:14; 4:13), 
those of the king and officials are not. 

Dating the individual chapters is an especially elusive 
problem, and the following remarks are offered with reserve. 
It seems quite likely that the author is a contemporary of the 
events that he describes, since he so frequently seems to have 
shared the hopes, disappointments, and experiences of the 
period of destruction (see esp. 4:17-20). W. Rudolph argues 
that chapter 1 presupposes only the events of 598, since it 
does not mention the destruction of Jerusalem (cf. R. Judah 
in Lam. R. 1:1, 20 (ed. Buber, 22a) who dates the entire book 
to the reign of Jehoiakim). However, in this and other details 
the chapter could as well reflect the events of 587 before the 
final destruction and deportation following the seventh of 
Av (11 Kings 25:8ff.). Chapters 2 and 4 could be slightly later 
than that date: Zedekiah has been captured and taken to Bab- 
ylon (2:9; 4:20; cf. 11 Kings 25:6-7), the Temple and the city 
walls have been destroyed (2:1, 4, 6-9, 17 (but cf. 18); 4:1, 11; cf. 
11 Kings 25:9-10), but the deportation (11 Kings 25:11) is as yet 
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incomplete, and starvation (cf. 11 Kings 25:3) continues (Lam. 
2:10-12, 19-22; 4:3-5, 8, 17). Chapter 3 offers no firm criteria 
for dating. Chapter 5 speaks as if the suffering and subjugation 
have continued for some time (e.g., 5:20); the Temple Mount 
is now desolate (5:18). How much later than the destruction 
the chapter was written cannot be determined. Certainly 
none of the chapters can postdate Cyrus’ proclamation of 538 
(11 Chron. 36:22-23; Ezra 1:1-4), since the hope that it engen- 
dered is not reflected in the book. 

If the above chronology should be correct, chapters 1, 2, 
4, and 5 would seem to be ordered chronologically: chapter 
1 before the burning of the Temple and city; chapters 2 and 
4 after the burning but before the deportation is complete; 
chapter 5 somewhat later. 


Relation to Mesopotamian Lamentations 

Lamentations over destroyed cities and temples are known 
from Mesopotamia. Several Sumerian laments date from the 
early second millennium B.c.£., while Akkadian laments date 
from the first millennium B.c.£. Numerous parallels in subject 
matter — hunger, destruction of city and temple, pillage, flight, 
captivity, wailing - might reflect similar experiences, or might 
be evidence of a more specific literary relationship. In recent 
years, scholars have taken up these comparisons in detail (see 
Ferris, Dobbs-Alsopp, and Emmendorfer in Bibl.). In addi- 
tion, there have been suggestive comparisons of Lamentations 
with genres of Mesopotamian penitential literature other than 
the city and temple laments (see, e.g., Gwaltney and Cooper in 
Bibl.), and these, too, have been productive for the interpreta- 
tion of Lamentations. These studies have shown that Lamen- 
tations uses many of the same rhetorical strategies as contem- 
porary Mesopotamian laments: the plea to an unanswering 
god; the invective against the enemy; the detailed description 
of the suffering; and the changes of person. The overall inten- 
tion of Lamentations may be comparable to the purpose of 
the Mesopotamian laments as well. It is to quench the burning 
anger of the god(s), as is clearly indicated by two of the ma- 
jor genre designations, “Lament for Calming the Heart,’ and 
“Incantation for Appeasing an Angry God.” In these prayers, 
as in Lamentations, the speaker’s suffering and misfortune are 
in the foreground, alongside acknowledgement of the divine 
anger that caused the suffering. For example, in a text remi- 
niscent of Lamentations 5:7: “Drive out from my body illness 
that is from known and unknown iniquity ... the iniquity of 
clan, kith, and kin, that has come upon me because of the rag- 
ing anger of my god and goddess.” As in Lamentations, the 
penitent confesses in a general way: “The iniquities of man- 
kind are more numerous than the hairs on his head.” Like the 
poet in Lamentations 5:21, the Mesopotamian sufferer seeks a 
return to a former, happier time: “For me may the heart of my 
god become as it was.” The speaker acknowledges guilt, and 
recognizes divine wrath as the cause of suffering, but the con- 
fessional element is not integrated into a “prophetic” scheme 
of sin, punishment, repentance, and forgiveness. 


[Jeffrey Howard Tigay / Alan Cooper (274 ed.)] 
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In the Arts 

The Lamentations traditionally ascribed to Jeremiah have 
given rise to the literary term “jeremiad” (from Late Latin by 
way of French), in the sense of a prolonged complaint or la- 
ment. Writers directly inspired by the Book of Lamentations 
are, however, comparatively rare. In the 16> century, Jan Ko- 
chanowski, the architect of Polish verse, wrote the epic poem 
Treny (“Lamentations,” 1580; Eng. selections, 1920), one of 
several biblical works by this Renaissance author. Two other 
works of the 17" century were Lagrimas de Hieremias castella- 
nas (1613) by the Spanish writer Francisco Gomez de Quevedo 
y Villegos (1580-1645), and the Marrano writer Joao *Pinto 
Delgado’s Lamentaciones del Propheta Jeremias (Rouen, 1627). 
Les Lamentations de Jérémie (Dresden, 1752), a religious poem 
by Francois-Thomas de Baculard d’Arnaud (1718-1805), is best 
remembered for a satirical epigram which it drew from *Vol- 
taire. The Latin (Vulgate) text of Lamentations was included 
in the French writer D. Desmarchais’ four-canto poem Jérémie 
(1772). A powerful work of the 19!" century was Skargi Jere- 
miego (“The Lamentations of Jeremiah,’ 1893), a poem writ- 
ten in 1847-48 by Kornel Ujejski, who commemorated the 
sufferings of the oppressed Poles and the heroism of Adam 
*Mickiewicz. 


In Music 

Treatments of the subject in music far outnumber those in 
literature. (For the traditional Jewish musical rendition, see 
The Five *Scrolls, Musical Rendition.) Several melodic pat- 
terns for the recitations of Lamentations in the Roman Cath- 
olic Church are known from the manuscript tradition of the 
Gregorian chant, although one version only is now commonly 
used. The melodic recitation includes not only the text itself, 
but also the opening sentence Incipit lamentatio Jeremiae 
prophetae (a practice found also in the other biblical and New 
Testament readings of the Roman rite) and the Hebrew letters 
aleph, beth, etc., which mark the beginning of each verse or 
group of verses in the acrostic chapters 1 to 4; and a conclud- 
ing sentence for each section, Jerusalem, Jerusalem, convertere 
ad Dominum Deum tuum. The Hebrew letter names are set to 
long melismas (melodic arabesques), which are also imitated 
in the art music settings of Lamentations. During the baroque 
period, the practice arose of setting Jerusalem, Jerusalem as a 
series of calls, preferably with echo effects. Until well into the 
baroque period, art music settings were always based on the 
traditional melodies, which (sung by the tenor voice) formed 
the “skeleton” of a simple harmonic construction. 

Ten examples of the traditional Tonus Lamentationum 
from various regions can be found in B. Staeblein, “Lamenta- 
tio” (in MGG, 8 (1960), cols. 135-9). The resemblance of two of 
these to Jewish traditional melodies was pointed out by A.Z. 
*Idelsohn (Idelsohn, Music, 51, 55-56). Many of the others, 
too, evoke some association with various Jewish recitations of 
Eikhah (Lamentations) or of the *kinot. However, the intrinsic 
plausibility of a common heritage has still to be proved by a 
far more rigorous comparative and historical reconstruction 
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than that at present available in the work of Idelsohn and his 
successors (cf. *Music, Jewish; Introduction). 

The first polyphonic settings of Lamentations made their 
appearance in the 15"* century in the works of composers of 
the “Netherland” school. In 1454, Guillaume Dufay wrote a 
four-voice motet on the fall of Constantinople, O trés piteux, 
for the “Banquet of the Pheasant” held in Lille by Philip the 
Good of Burgundy and intended to open a new Crusade. 
The liturgical melody of Lamentations is sung in Latin by the 
tenor, while the other voices sing the French poem. Two col- 
lections of polyphonic Lamentations by various composers 
were among the first products of music printing (Petrucci, 
Venice, 1506); and by the end of the 16 century more than a 
dozen similar collections had appeared in Italy, France, and 
Germany. C. Morales’ Lamentations (1564) represent the first 
unified composition of the entire text by a single composer, 
and this became the common practice. The list of composers 
of Lamentations is practically identical with that of the ma- 
jor composers of the 16" century. Until 1587, the Papal Cha- 
pel sang the settings by Genet (Carpentras); these were then 
replaced by those of Palestrina themselves which were partly 
superseded after 1641 by those of Allegri. Other notable set- 
tings of the 17"* century were those of William Byrd, Viadana, 
and Rosenmueller. 

During the 17", and especially the 18" century, extended 
compositions of the text became particularly prominent in 
French music, usually under the name of Legon de Ténébres. 
The liturgical melody was abandoned in favor of free com- 
position, although the principle was retained, i.e., the Incipit 
lamentatio, the melisma on the Hebrew letter names, and the 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem call. The Lecons of Marc-Antoine Char- 
pentier, Michel-Richard de Lalande, and Francois Couperin 
are particularly well known (see T. Kaeser, Die Legon de Téné- 
bres im 17. und 18. Jahrhundert, 1966). Johann Sebastian Bach’s 
cantata no. 46., Schauet doch und sehet (Leipzig, 1723-27), is 
mainly based on Lam. 1:12-13. Other interesting 18'-century 
settings are that by Antonio Soler and the motet for solo voice 
and basso continuo on the Latin text of Lamentations 1 by 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau (dated 1772). 

The Book of Lamentations was virtually ignored by com- 
posers of the 19" century. However, there has been a signifi- 
cant revival of interest and a rise in quality and quantity dur- 
ing the 20' century. The most notable modern works are 
Ernst Kfenek’s Lamentatio Jeremiae Prophetae, for a capella 
choir, opus 93 (composed 1941/42); Manuel *Rosenthal’s Deux 
priéres pour les temps malheureux (composed 1942); Leonard 
*Bernstein’s Jeremiah Symphony (his first), which contains a 
middle section in which the Hebrew text of Lamentations 1 is 
sung by a mezzo-soprano (written 1943); Alberto Ginastera’s 
Hieremiae prophetae Lamentationes, three motets for mixed 
choir a capella (1946); Edmund Rubbra’s Tenebrae-9 Lamen- 
tations for orchestra (1951); and Igor Stravinsky's Threni, id est 
Lamentationes Jeremiae Prophetae for soloists, choir, and or- 
chestra (premiere, 1958). 

[Bathja Bayer] 
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LAMENTATIONS RABBAH (Heb. Eikhah Rabbati), ag- 
gadic Midrash on the Book of Lamentations, the product of 
Palestinian amoraim. 


The Name 

In medieval rabbinic literature Lamentations Rabbah was 
also called Aggadat Eikhah, Megillat Eikhah, Midrash Kinot, 
Eikhah Rabbati, Eikhah Rabbah, etc. The designation “Rab- 
bati” derives apparently from the verse: “How doth the city 
sit solitary, that was full of (rabbati) people” (Lam. 1:1); and 
is therefore not the same as the “Rabbah” by which the Mi- 
drashim to other books of the Bible are called (see *Genesis 
Rabbah and *Ruth Rabbah). 


The Structure 

Lamentations Rabbah is an exegetical Midrash which ex- 
pounds the Book of Lamentations verse by verse, and some- 
times word by word. It is a compilation of various expositions 
and aggadot. The work is divided into five sections, corre- 
sponding to the chapters of the Book of Lamentations. It has 
36 proems (petihata de-hakkimei, “proems of the sages”), ap- 
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First page of Lamentations Rabbah, the second part of Midrash Rabbah. 
Venice, 1545, Jerusalem, J.N.U.L. 


parently to correspond to the numerical value of 72° (Eikhah; 
the printed versions appear, at first glance, to have only 34, but 
two of them, 2 and 31, contain two proems each). These are of 
the classical type of proem found in amoraic Midrashim, in- 
troduced by an extraneous verse which is subsequently con- 
nected with the beginning of the Book of Lamentations. In 
20 proems the extraneous verse is taken from the Prophets 
(10 from Jeremiah), in 13 it comes from the Hagiographa (2 
from the Book of Lamentations itself), and only in 3 is the 
extraneous verse from the Pentateuch. Nearly all begin with 
the name of a sage (an amora), and are grouped according to 
the number of expositions given by him in diminishing order: 
first come the proems of the sages in whose name begin four, 
then three, then two, and finally one, proem. 

The Midrash contains many aggadot and homilies on the 
destruction of the Temple (1:16) and the sorrows of subjuga- 
tion and exile. On the other hand there are also aggadot with a 
message of comfort and encouragement to the mourning and 
oppressed Jewish people, and also entire sections devoted to 
humorous stories, such as those depicting the cleverness of 
Jerusalemites in comparison with the Athenians (1:1), which 
aim at finding consolation for the destruction of the Temple 
and for the defeat in the Jewish people's spiritual superiority 
over other nations. The Midrash also contains many aggadot 
on the Bar Kokhba revolt (2:2). 
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The Language 

The language, like that of the Jerusalem Talmud, is a mixture 
of mishnaic Hebrew and Galilean *Aramaic, in which most of 
the stories and aggadot are written. The Midrash also includes 
many Greek words, as also a complete sentence in Latin: vive 
domine imperator (“Long live my lord the emperor”; 1:5). 


The Date of its Redaction 

Except for some later additions, the entire Midrash, includ- 
ing the proems, is a compilation redacted by a single redac- 
tor. No sage later than the fourth century c.g. is mentioned 
in it. The list of kingdoms that subjugated the Jewish people 
concludes with “Edom Seir,’ i.e., Rome and Byzantium (1:14). 
The redactor used tannaitic literature, the Jerusalem Talmud, 
Genesis Rabbah, and *Leviticus Rabbah. Lamentations Rabbah 
itself was used as a source for Ruth Rabbah and probably also 
for *Pesikta de-Rav Kahana, as well as for later Midrashim. 
In view of this and of its language, it was apparently redacted 
in Erez Israel at about the end of the fifth century c.z. It is 
explicitly mentioned for the first time only in R. *Hananel’s 
commentary to the Talmud. 

In addition to availing himself of popular aggadot, the re- 
dactor made extensive use of homilies delivered in synagogues 
on the Ninth of Av. The scarcity of comforting aggadot is thus 
explained not only by the character of Lamentations but also 
by the prohibition of delivering comforting homilies on the 
Ninth of Av. Lamentations Rabbah is the earliest source that 
gives a list of the *Ten Martyrs of the Hadrianic persecutions 
(2:2), and is the first rabbinic work to give the aggadah of the 
mother and her seven sons (*Hannah and her Seven Sons), 
the mother here (1:16) being called Miriam the daughter of 
Tanhum (or Nahtom). This version is based not only on its 
source in 11 *Maccabees but also on the account and signifi- 
cance given to it in 1v *Maccabees; however it is clear that nei- 
ther was directly used by the author or redactor. 


Editions 

The work was first published at Pesaro in 1519 together with 
the Midrashim on the other four scrolls (Song of Songs, Ruth, 
Ecclesiastes, Esther), although they are not homogenous. This 
edition became the basis of the many subsequent ones. In 
1899 S. *Buber published a scholarly edition, based on man- 
uscripts, with an introduction and notes. Despite its defects 
and inaccuracies it represented at the time a considerable ad- 
vance. Most of the manuscripts of the Midrash have not thus 
far been utilized. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Raphael, The Walls of Jerusalem (1968); 
Zunz-Albeck, Derashot, 78f., Strack-Stemberger, Introduction to 
the Talmud and Midrash (1996), 283-87; P. Mandel, in: Transmit- 
ting Jewish Traditions (2000), 74-106; idem, in: Ginze Kedem (2005), 
163-70; idem, in: Merkaz u-Tefuzah (2004), 141-58; G. Hasan-Rokem, 
in: Tarbiz, 59:1-2 (1990), 109-31; Z.M. Rabinowitz, Ginze Midrash 


(1977), 144-54. 
[Moshe David Herr] 


LAMM, MARTIN (1880-1950), Swedish literary historian. 
Born in Stockholm, the son of a leading liberal politician 
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HERMAN FREDRIK LAMM (1853-1928), Martin Lamm was 
an outstanding pupil of Johan Henrik *Schiick. In 1919 he 
succeeded Karl Johan *Warburg as professor of the history of 
literature at the Stockholm Academy (later the University of 
Stockholm). Like Schiick, he was a stimulating teacher and 
attracted a host of students to his lectures. His major works 
include a monograph on the 18't-century Swedish philoso- 
pher Emanuel Swedenborg (1915); Upplysningstidens roman- 
tik (2 vols., 1918-20), a monumental study of romanticism in 
the age of Enlightenment which was translated into French 
and German; the classic Strindbergs dramer (2 vols., 1924-26); 
and his outstanding monograph, August Strindberg (2 vols., 
1940-42). With his election to the Swedish Academy in 1928, 
Lamm became one of the men responsible for selecting re- 
cipients of the Nobel Prize for literature. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Anderson, Martin Lamm (Swed., 1950); 
Svenska mdn och kvinnor, 4 (1948), s.v.; Svenskt litteraturlexikon 


(1964). 
[Hugo Mauritz Valentin] 


LAMM, NORMAN (1927-_), Yeshiva University president, 
educator, and scholar. Born in Brooklyn, Lamm attended 
Mesivta Torah VoDaat yeshivah, and then Yeshiva College. 
He received rabbinical ordination at RIETS in 1951. In 1966 
he received his Ph.D. from Yeshiva University and was on its 
faculty for 17 years. He also served as communal leader, first 
as assistant rabbi of New York City’s Kehillath Jeshurun Syn- 
agogue, then as spiritual leader of Congregation Kadima in 
Springfield, Mass., and still later as spiritual leader of Man- 
hattan’s Jewish Center. 

He was the founding editor of Tradition, the major jour- 
nal of Orthodox thought, and also served as editor of “The 
Library of Jewish Law and Ethics.” 

When Yeshiva University president Samuel Belkin passed 
away in 1976 Lamm was elected to that position, which he held 
for 25 years. It was as head of Yeshiva University that he made 
a major impact on Jewish education in America. Lamm has 
been a strong proponent of the Torah u-Madda approach, of 
combining traditional Jewish learning with modern secular 
studies. He has been one of the foremost leaders of Modern 
or Centrist orthodoxy, between Conservative and Reform Ju- 
daism on the left, and haredi Judaism on the right. For him, 
while living by halakhah is the heart of Jewish duty and life, re- 
ligious coercion is unacceptable. Lamm was a supporter of the 
efforts to solve the “Who is a Jew?” problem. He has worked 
for unity between all streams of Judaism though strongly op- 
posed the Reform decision to make patrilineal descent a cri- 
terion for defining Jewishness. 

Lamm is one of the most important of modern Jewish 
thinkers and published ten books and many articles. Among 
the subjects Lamm has written about are the nature of Jewish 
and rabbinic leadership, man’s position in the universe, the re- 
ligious implications of extraterrestrial life, ecology in Jewish 
law and theology, and privacy in law and theology. 

Lamm’s tenure at Yeshiva was not without controversy. 
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LAMPON AND ISIDOROS 


The university expanded greatly under his leadership. He set 
it on a firm economic foundation, increasing its endowment, 
enhancing the prestige of its graduate schools and medical 
school. The extreme right wing opposed his advocacy of Torah 
u-Madda and his position on conversion. From time to time, 
Rabbi Lamm was embarrassed by those who opposed the tol- 
eration of certain groups on campus, such as gay and lesbian 
organizations. Lamm’s attacks on false piety and the excess 
emphasis on externals rather than true Jewish spirituality also 
won him opponents. In 1999 a group of rabbis broke away 
from Yeshiva. On the whole though he has been a consensus 
leader, one able to work successfully with other leaders. 

After retiring as president of Yeshiva in 2001 he was ap- 
pointed chancellor of the University. It was noted that the uni- 
versity could not find a leader who combined Rabbi Lamm’s 
learning and secular academic achievement; so it bifurcated the 
role by having new president Richard Joel lead the University 
and Rabbi Lamm remain as chancellor and rosh yeshivah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Nussbaum Cohen, “Orthodox Leader 
Speaks Out on Jewish Unity, Breaking Long Silence,” in: Jewish Tele- 
graphic Agency (Dec. 5, 1997). 

[Shalom Freedman (2"¢ ed.)] 


LAMM, PAVEL ALEKSANDROVICH (1882-1951), Russian 
pianist and musicologist. Lamm studied in Moscow and was 
associated with the “House of Song” established by the so- 
prano Marie Olenina-d’Alheim and became her accompanist 
(1907-13). From 1919 to 1951 he taught at the Moscow Con- 
servatory. He was also director of the State Music Publication 
Department in Moscow (1918-23) and established a storehouse 
for scores that had been confiscated from nationalized Rus- 
sian music publishing houses. Of particular importance is 
his scholarly edition of the complete works of the composer 
Mussorgsky, in which by painstaking research he achieved a 
restoration of the original score. He also restored Borodin’s 
Prince Igor and reconstructed Tchaikovsky's Voyevoda, which 
the latter had destroyed and which Lamm was able to reas- 
semble from separate orchestra parts and sketches. He also ed- 
ited and published unknown works by Tchaikovsky, Taneyev, 
and other Russian composers, and wrote studies on Russian 
and Soviet musicians. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kisselev, in: Sovetskaya Muzyka, no. 6 


(1951). 
[Michael Goldstein] 


°LAMPON AND ISIDOROS, leaders of the Alexandrian 
anti-Jewish movement during the reigns of the Roman em- 
perors Gaius Caligula (37-41 c.g.) and Claudius (41-54 C.E.). 
According to Philo both men were gymnasiarchoi, i.e., leaders 
of the Greek educational institute of Alexandria. Whereas, of 
the two, Isidoros alone appears before the governor of Egypt, 
Flaccus, both leaders are prominent at the head of a Greek em- 
bassy to Caligula in the Acta Isidori et Lamponis, fragments of 
the antisemitic papyrus literature known as the “Acts of the 
Alexandrine Martyrs.” The subject of the Acta Isidori is a vi- 
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LAMPRONTI, ISAAC HEZEKIAH BEN SAMUEL 


cious attack launched against the Jewish king Agrippa before 
the court of Claudius. The trial probably took place in 41 C.E. 
for in that year a series of debates on Jewish civic rights came 
before Claudius, although certain scholars favor the year 53. 
The dialogue between the emperor and the Alexandrians was 
extremely heated and at one point, after being rebuked by 
Claudius, Isidoros replied: “I am neither a slave nor the son 
ofa girl musician, but gymnasiarch of the glorious city of Al- 
exandria. But you are the cast-off son of the Jewess Salome.” 
It is evident that the author's main purpose in the Acta is to 
ridicule the Roman emperor. In any event, Lampon and Isid- 
oros were immediately sentenced to death. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schuerer, Gesch, 1 (1901°), 68f., 503; Klausner, 
Bayit Sheni, 4 (19507), 274, 276, 278; Tcherikover, Corpus, 2 (1960), 
66-81, no. 156 (contains bibliography). 

[Isaiah Gafni] 


LAMPRONTI, ISAAC HEZEKIAH BEN SAMUEL (1679- 
1756), rabbi, physician, and educator. Lampronti was born in 
Ferrara and studied under the great Italian rabbis of his gener- 
ation: Manoah Provencal in Lugo, Judah Briel in Mantua, and 
Isaac Hayyim Cantarini in Padua. In addition, he studied phi- 
losophy and medicine at the University of Padua. Returning to 
Ferrara at the age of 22, he began to teach in the talmud torah 
of the Italian community and later also in the talmud torah of 
the Sephardi community. He introduced many improvements 
in the curriculum, insisting on the teaching of the humanities 
concurrently with the study of Torah. In 1718 he was ordained 
rabbi and in 1743 was appointed head of the yeshivah - a po- 
sition which gave him the status of senior rabbi of the city. 
Lampronti was one of the supporters of Moses Hayyim *Luz- 
zatto in the controversy which broke out over him. During the 
whole of this period Lampronti continued to practice as a phy- 
sician, acquiring a reputation as an outstanding doctor who 
gave his services for free to those of limited means. In 1715 he 
began to publish collections of studies - in a form not unlike 
a periodical for halakhah and rabbinic literature - entitled 
Bikkurei Kezir Talmud Torah shel Kehillah Kedoshah Ferrara. 
‘Three issues appeared which included contributions by other 
rabbis, mainly his own disciples. 

Lampronti’s main reputation, however, rests on his mon- 
umental Pahad Yizhak, two editions of which he wrote him- 
self, the first consisting of 120 and the second of 35 manuscript 
volumes. Pahad Yizhak is the most comprehensive and well- 
known encyclopedia in the field of halakhah. It is arranged al- 
phabetically, each article including material from the Mishnah, 
the Talmud, the posekim, the rishonim, and the responsa lit- 
erature. He pays special importance to the responsa literature 
of Italian rabbis, some of which was otherwise unknown, and 
quotes from it extensively. Some of the articles were apparently 
taken from the Petah ha-Ohel (Sulzbach, 1691) of Abraham of 
Przemysl. At times Lampronti also relied on quotations from 
various reference works without making a careful examina- 
tion of the sources. Many of his own responsa, which are not 
included in the Pahad Yizhak, appear in the responsa collec- 
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tions of his contemporaries, such as the Shemesh Zedakah 
(Venice, 1743) of Samson Morpurgo. On the other hand, his 
many sermons have been lost. The first portion of the Pahad 
Yizhak (letters alef to mem) was published in Italy between 
1750 and 1840, and the remainder in Germany between 1864 
and 1887. Of the second edition, only two volumes appeared, 
containing the letters alef to het (1935-42). The publication of 
both editions together has been undertaken in recent years 
(letters alef-alef to alef-shin appeared, 1962-66). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benayahu, in: Sinai - Sefer ha-Yovel (1958), 
491-503; B.Cohen, in: Sefer ha-Yovel... A. Marx (1943), 41-57; Klaus- 
ner, in: KS (1960/61), 123-6; B. Levi, Della Vita e dell’Opera di Isacco 
Lampronti (1869); idem, Sefer Toledot ha-Rav ha-Gadol Yizhak Lam- 
pronti (1871); Sonne, in: Horeb, 6 (1941), 76-114. 


[Daniel Carpi] 


LANCASTER, U.S. city in S.E. Pennsylvania; general popula- 
tion 55,182 (2004); estimated Jewish population, 3,000 (mid- 
1990s). Lancaster is one of the oldest Jewish communities in 
the U.S. and was the main city of German settlement from 
colonial times (“Pennsylvania Dutch”). The first known Jew 
to come to Lancaster was Isaac Miranda (c. 1730). By 1735 a 
few Jewish traders were known to be in Lancaster, includ- 
ing Joseph *Simon, a trader and landholder who was known 
throughout Pennsylvania. Lancaster was then the gateway to 
the West and a place of trade with the Native Americans. A 
Jewish cemetery was established in 1747, making it the fourth 
oldest Jewish cemetery in the United States, when a plot of 
land was deeded to Joseph Simon and Isaac Nunes Henriques 
for that purpose. Many early Jewish settlers of Lancaster were 
buried there and the cemetery is still maintained by Congrega- 
tion Shaarai Shomayim. When Lancaster ceased to be a fron- 
tier town, several Jewish families migrated to the Port City of 
Baltimore. Lancaster’s first congregation was gathered in the 
home of Joseph Simon. (A portion of the ark used there is 
preserved at the American Jewish Historical Society.) From 
1740 to the mid-19" century the Jewish community remained 
small, consisting of about 10 or 15 families. New families be- 
gan arriving from 1850 and Congregation Shaarai Shomayim 
(Reform) was founded in 1856. Its first synagogue was built in 
1867 and another one in 1896. The influx of immigrants con- 
tinued, and in 1895 Congregation Degel Israel (Orthodox) was 
chartered. By 1904 there were 50 families of German-Jewish 
extraction and 150 of Russian-Jewish extraction in Lancaster, 
the latter group having arrived after 1884. Among the Jewish 
organizations established in the town were the Harmonie Club 
(1875); Ladies Aid Society (1876); Temple Sisterhood (1894); 
Council of Jewish Women (1919); Organized Jewish Charities 
(1927); United Jewish Community Council (1928); Temple 
Brotherhood (1929); and Hadassah (1936). Congregation De- 
gel Israel maintains a talmud torah and a cemetery. In more 
recent years, a Conservative congregation, Temple Beth-El, 
was established and several new organizations were estab- 
lished that have helped contribute to Jewish life in Lancaster. 
The Jewish Family Service of the Lehigh Valley was created 
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in 1972 to help with missions such as resettlement, counsel- 
ing, and emergency assistance in the wider Lancaster County. 
Franklin and Marshal College, with a student body of 1,850 
students, contains a Hillel house that provides Jewish services 
and life to the 220 students enrolled, and a local Jewish com- 
munity center offers several classes, summer programs, and 
religious education to the community as well. 


[Benjamin Paul (274 ed.)] 


LANCUT (Pol. Laricut), town in Rzeszow province, S.E. Po- 
land. The earliest information regarding Jews in Lancut dates 
back to 1563. Lancut Jews then earned their living in wholesale 
trade with the towns of the “province of Russia” by distilling 
alcohol and brewing beer, as goldsmiths and silversmiths and 
tailors. At the beginning of the 17"* century, Jewish trade in 
the town and its surroundings suffered serious setbacks. Dur- 
ing the Tatar invasion in 1624 many Jews were taken captive. 
When the forces of Prince Rakoczy of Transylvania attacked 
in 1657 the Jewish community of Lancut actively participated 
in the defense of the town. 

From the beginning of the 17" century there was an or- 
ganized Jewish community with a wooden synagogue and a 
cemetery. On the invitation of the owners of the town, some 
Sephardi Jewish families settled in Lancut in the 17" century. 
At the beginning of the 186 century the Jews of Lancut were 
granted a privilege permitting them to engage in trade (ex- 
cluding the fur trade) and in crafts (excluding harness making, 
tanning, and cobbling), to purchase land, and to build houses 
in the town. In 1726 Jews were allowed to join artisans’ guilds 
(blacksmithing and goldsmithing). At that time a magnificent 
synagogue in baroque style was erected to replace the wooden 
synagogue which had been destroyed by fire. The synagogue 
still stands (during the Nazi occupation and for a few years 
after World War 11 it was used as a store, and since the 1960s it 
has been a museum). The Lancut community was affliated to 
the province of Przemysl (see *Councils of the Lands). In 1714 
the Jews in Lancut and about 80 surrounding villages paid a 
poll tax of 1,300 zlotys. The Lancut community minute book, 
begun in 1730, was preserved until World War 11. In the mid- 
18 century Lancut Jews suffered from the edicts of the bishop 
of Przemysl, who prohibited the holding of Jewish weddings 
on Sundays and ordered the closing of Jewish shops on days 
of Christian processions. 

In 1765 there were 829 Jews in the vicinity. Among 
the community’s rabbis were Moses Zevi Hirsch Meizlisch 
(Meisels; 1758-67); Moses b. Yizhak Eisik, grandson of Judah 
Leib, av bet din of Cracow; Aryeh Leibush, author of Gevu- 
rot Aryeh, 1777-1819; *Jacob Isaac Horowitz, HaHozeh (“the 
Seer”), lived and worked in Lancut in the late 1790s. Hasidism 
gained influence in the town in the early 19‘ century. A 
Juedische Normalschule, founded by Naphtali Herz *Hom- 
berg, existed in Lancut at the beginning of Austrian rule 
(1788-92). During the first half of the 19‘ century Lancut Jews 
earned their livelihood in the grain, lumber, and potash trades. 
Jewish life was disrupted by a fire in 1820 and their economy 
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LANCUT 


recovered only many years later, after the opening of the rail- 
road (1848) and the constitutional changes of 1867. In 1865 
many of Lancut’s 1,200 Jews (about 40% of the population) 
were flax workers, tanners, goldsmiths, cobblers, and tailors. 
Eleazar b. Zevi Elimelech Shapira, author of Benei Yissakhar, 
was rabbi of Lancut from 1816 to 1865. In the 1870s Lancut’s 
first group of maskilim was founded. A Hibbat Zion circle was 
active in the town from the early 1890s. A new Jewish cem- 
etery was dedicated in 1860. The kloyz (klaus) of the Dzikéw 
Hasidim was built at the beginning of the 20" century; it was 
later used as a prayer house by Zionists. The Jewish popula- 
tion of Lancut numbered 1,940 in 1900 (about 40% of the to- 
tal population). In 1914, 580 members paid taxes to the com- 
munity, whose income that year totaled 29,851 kronen. At the 
end of World War 1 a Jewish national board was established 
in Lancut, and during the first days of Polish rule (November 
1918) the community organized *self-defense against rioters. 
In 1921 there were 1,925 Jews in Lancut (about 42% of the to- 
tal population), and 2,753 in 1939. Various Zionist movements 
were active between the world wars. The Jewish educational 
network was extended and *Tarbut and *Beth Jacob schools 
founded. The Ivriyyah Society was active in promoting the 
study of Hebrew. The pressure of local antisemitic circles in- 
creased in the 1930s, affecting Jewish small traders and arti- 
sans in particular. : 
[Arthur Cygielman] 
Holocaust Period 
The city was taken by the Germans on Sept. 9, 1939, and 
forced labor decrees put into effect. The local synagogue was 
set on fire, followed by the expulsion of the Jews of Lancut on 
Sept. 22-23, 1939. Most of them were sent into Soviet terri- 
tory across the San River. Others were widely dispersed over 
German-occupied territory. At the end of 1939 a few dozen 
former inhabitants returned, as did Jewish refugees from the 
Polish territories annexed to the Reich. The Judenrat was 
headed by Marcus Pohorille. In early 1940 there were about 
900 Jews in Lancut, and 1,300 by the end of the year, with the 
arrival of refugees expelled from Cracow. After the outbreak 
of the German-Soviet war (June 22, 1941) Jews who had fled 
to Soviet-held territory or who had been expelled by the Ger- 
mans in September 1939 tried to return to Lancut to reunite 
with their families; in November 1941, a number of them were 
caught and put to death. On Aug. 1, 1942, the Jews of Lancut 
were deported and were taken to Pelkinia, a town about 9 mi. 
(14 km.) from Lancut where there was a transit camp for Jews 
from the Jaroslaw region. The elderly, the sick, and the chil- 
dren were shot in the camp or in the Nechczioli forest, about 
3 mi. (5 km.) away. By September 1942 there were 50 Jews liv- 
ing in Lancut. On Sept. 17, 1942, they were taken to the ghetto 
of Szeniawa, where the remaining Jews of the area were con- 
centrated. In May 1943 the Szeniawa ghetto was liquidated, and 
its inmates, including the remnants of the Lancut community, 
were murdered in the local cemetery. In 1957 one of the key 
Nazis responsible for the murder of the Jews of Lancut, Joseph 
Kokut, was arrested in Czechoslovakia and turned over to the 
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Polish government. He was sentenced to death and executed 
that year. 
[Aharon Weiss] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: CAHJP, HM 7095-7101 (Cracow, WAP, Teki 
Schneidera, 1791-97); ibid., HM 7921 ABC (Wroclaw, Ossolineum, Rps 
2264/11); I. Lewin, “Protokoly Kahalne... w Malopolsce srodkowej,” 
in: Przewodnik historyczno-prawny, 2:4 (1931), 4; idem, Przyczynki do 
dziejéw i historji literatury Zydéw w Polsce (1935), 70-72; M. Schorr, 
Zydzi w Przemyslu do konica xv111 wieku (1903), 197 no. 116; S. Cetna- 
rski, Miasto LEancut (1937); Z. Schust, tEancut i okolice (1958); M. 
Brandys, in: Nowa Kultura, nos. 14-15 (1948); A. Potocki, Master of 
Lancut:... Memoirs (1959); M. Walzer and N. Kudisch (eds.), Lanzut, 
Hayyeha ve-Hurbanah... (1963). 


LANCZY, GYULA (1850-1911), Hungarian historian. Born 
in Pest, Lanczy studied law and spent several years in the civil 
service before turning to historical studies. In 1886 he was ap- 
pointed professor at Kolozsvar, and in 1891 became professor 
of medieval history at the University of Budapest. Lanczy’s 
studies ranged over a variety of subjects in history — includ- 
ing literary history — political science, and foreign affairs. They 
included the history of the Magyars, the poetry of the Kuruc, 
and Hungarian political reform during the first half of the 19" 
century. In medieval history, his favorite subjects were the 
conflict between the empire and the clergy, the constitution 
of Italian cities, and the religious and political movements of 
the 14» and 15‘" centuries. Lanczy’s book, Térténelmi kor-és 
jellemrajzok (“Monographs and Historical Portraits,’ 1890), il- 
lustrates his literary studies, while Magyarorszdg az Arpddok 
kordban (“Hungary during the Period of the Arpads,” 1898) 
exemplifies his historiographical method. He converted to 
Christianity. 

[Jeno Zsoldos] 


LANCZY, LEO (1852-1921), Hungarian economist and 
banker, a younger brother of the historian Gyula *Lanczy; 
like him he converted to Christianity. Born in Pest, Lanczy 
joined the Anglo-Hungarian Bank. In 1879, he became direc- 
tor general of the Hungarian General Real Estate Loan Com- 
pany and in 1881 of the Hungarian Commercial Bank. Mainly 
through his endeavors, this financial institution expanded its 
relations with the Balkan countries and became a decisive 
factor in Hungary’s economy. The bank also contributed fi- 
nancially to the development of the city of Budapest, includ- 
ing the financing of its telephone system, and acquired ma- 
jor interests in an important shipping company and in local 
railroad communications. Lanczy organized the Hungarian 
mortgage credit abroad, and endeavored to establish Hungar- 
ian banking and credit facilities that would be independent 
of Vienna. He was a director of numerous industrial compa- 
nies, and was honored for his services in promoting the Mil- 
lennium Exhibition. In 1893 he was elected president of the 
Budapest Chamber of Commerce and Industry. From 1893 he 
served in Parliament, where his speeches on economic and 
financial problems attracted attention. In 1905 he was nomi- 
nated to the Upper Chamber. In 1912 he became privy coun- 
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cillor. His articles appeared in the Neue Freie Presse, Pester 
Lloyd, and Honi Ipar. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Makai, Huszonot év a magyar kézgaz- 
dasdg terén: Lanczy Led munkdssdga, beszédei és dolgozatai (1907); 
Pesti Magyar Kereskedelmi Bank 1841-1941. Szdz esziendé emlékei 


(1941), 66-76. 
[Joachim O. Ronall] 


LAND, EDWIN H. (1909-1991), U.S. inventor of the Polaroid 
cameras and films that revolutionized the whole conception 
of negative-positive photography. Born in Bridgeport, Conn., 
Land’s work with light began when he was a freshman at Har- 
vard College and experimented with polarized light. Later 
Land returned to Harvard and in a laboratory furnished for 
him, he continued to perfect Polaroid sheets, which eventu- 
ated in Polaroid “L’ Sheet. This synthetic had a new molecu- 
lar structure. When laminated in glass it made polarization 
practical in three-dimensional colored movies, automobile 
headlights, sunglasses, and camera filters. In 1940 Land and 
his staff of scientists produced the first black and white ste- 
reoscopic vectographs. The group’s inventions during World 
War 11 solved many military problems, producing infrared 
polarizers; heat stable filters that passed only the infrared; 
dark adaption goggles; and thermal homingheads containing 
miniaturized computers to be attached to the noses of bombs. 
After the war Land perfected his Polaroid one-step camera, 
and by 1948 it was made available to the public. The Polaroid 
camera was soon refined enough to yield a completely neu- 
tral, grainless, silver deposit ranging from clear whites through 
degrees of subtle grays to clear solid blacks. Land followed his 
black-and-white process in one-step color film. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bello, in: Fortune, 59 (April 1959), 124-7; Cur- 
rent Biography Yearbook 1953 (1953); 339-41. 


[Peter Pollack] 


LANDA, ABRAM (1902-1989), Australian lawyer and poli- 
tician. Landa, who was born in Belfast, Northern Ireland, im- 
migrated to Australia as a boy. He received a law degree from 
the University of Sydney and in 1927 was admitted to practice 
as a solicitor. Landa was elected and sat as Labor member for 
Bondi in the New South Wales Parliament from 1930 to 1932 
and from 1941 to 1963. He served in the New South Wales gov- 
ernment as minister for labor and industry (1953-56), minis- 
ter for housing (1956-59), and minister for housing and co- 
operative societies (1959-65). Landa was also active in Jewish 
affairs in New South Wales. In 1965 he was appointed agent 
general for New South Wales in London. In the late 1940s, 
Landa was instrumental in persuading H.V. Evatt, Australia’s 
foreign minister, to support the creation of the State of Israel 
at the United Nations, a sequence of events in which Austra- 
lia’s support was extremely important. 

His nephew PAUL LANDA (1941-1984) served in the New 
South Wales Parliament as the state’s attorney-general and 
in a variety of other ministerial posts. He died suddenly of a 
heart attack at the age of only 43. It is widely believed that he 
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would eventually have become premier of New South Wales 

and even Australia’s prime minister. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: W.D. Rubinstein, Australia 11, 307-8. 
[Isidor Solomon / William D. Rubinstein (24 ed.)] 


LANDA, MYER JACK (1874-1947), author and journalist. 
Born in Leeds, he became a parliamentary reporter and in 1942 
was elected chairman of the House of Commons Press Gal- 
lery. For a time Landa, a keen Zionist, also edited The Jewish 
World. His books include The Alien Problem (1911), The Jew in 
Drama (1926), Palestine as It Is (1932), The Shylock Myth (1942), 
and The Man Without a Country (1946). 


LANDAU, city in Rhenish Palatinate, Germany. Jews were 
first mentioned in Landau in the late 13'* century. A Judengasse 
is noted in 1329. In 1347 there was conflict between the Jews 
and the townspeople, and during the Black *Death persecu- 
tions of 1349 the community was destroyed. However, there 
were once more Jews in the town in 1354. The main source of 
livelihood of the 15*-century community was moneylend- 
ing and the manufacture of playing cards. Among the rabbis 
of Landau in the 15‘ century were Solomon Spiro (1430) and 
Moses b. Isaac ha-Levi Minz, who served until 1469. In the 
late 15‘ and early 16‘ centuries the Jews of Landau were con- 
stantly threatened with expulsion, which finally took place in 
1545. Many of the exiles, who were dispersed through much 
of Central and Eastern Europe, adopted Landau as a family 
name. In the 17‘ and 18*» centuries there were Jews in the *Pa- 
latinate and presumably some in Landau. In 1836 Elias Gru- 
enebaum was appointed head of the district rabbinate of Lan- 
dau comprising, in 1864, 24 communities. R. Berthold Einstein 
(b. 1862) was elected to the office in 1894. A synagogue was 
erected in 1884. There were 377 Jews in Landau in 1840 and 303 
in 1871. From then there was a steady increase: 400 (5.03% of 
the total population) in 1880, 610 in 1890, and 874 at the end 
of the 19" century. However, the community decreased to 732 
in 1925 and 596 in 1933. In 1933 the community had a syna- 
gogue, religious school, prayer hall, cemetery, four charitable 
institutions, and several socio-cultural societies. 

With the advent of Nazis to power, a program of terror- 
ization of the Jewish community began. On June 19, 1933, a 
gang of Nazis invaded the Cafe Central, smashed windows, 
furniture, and crockery and forced those present to face the 
wall, beating them with rubber batons until they collapsed. 
The next day, 12 local Jews were arrested and paraded through 
the streets with obscene posters around their necks. They 
were then taken to a house on the outskirts of the town and 
flogged. A Nazi boycott of Jewish firms was instituted as well 
as a boycott of non-Jewish firms in which Jewish funds were 
invested. Under the chairmanship of R. Kurt Metzger, who 
succeeded R. Einstein in 1935, representatives of 35 commu- 
nities of the Palatinate convened in Landau in October 1938. 
The community dwindled through increasing emigration, de- 
clining to 385 in 1937 and 94 in 1939. On Oct. 22, 1940, 89 Jews 
were deported to *Gurs in southern France. In 1946, 20 Jew- 
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ish concentration camp survivors established a community 
in Landau. 

Through the years most Jews moved from Landau to 
Neustadt. There are no Jews living in Landau today. Since 1968 
a memorial recalls the synagogue destroyed in 1938. In 1987 the 
“Frank-Loebsches Haus” (Frank Loeb House) was opened. It 
houses an exhibition on the history of the Jews in Landau and 
two institutes of the Koblenz-Landau University. The building, 
parts of which originate from the 15" century, was bought by 
Zacharias Frank - Anne Frank’s great-grandfather — in 1870 
and later owned by his granddaughter Olga Loeb, née Frank. 
It was restored by the city of Landau. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Germ Jud, 2 (19687), 464-6; Fuehrer durch die 
juedische Gemeindeverwaltung und Wohlfahrtspflege in Deutschland 
(1932/33), 316-7; E. Gruenebaum, Israelitische Gemeinde, Synagoge 
und Schule in der baierischen Pfalz. (1861); idem, Rede, gehalten bei 
dem Antritte seines Amtes als Rabbiner des Gerichtsbezirks Landau in 
der Synagoge zu Landau (1838); PK Germanyah; kJ, vol. 10, pp. 579-80; 
H. Hess, in: Landauer Monatshefte, 16:8-11 (1968). ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: C. Kohl-Langer et al., Juden in Landau. Beitraege zur Ge- 
schichte einer Minderheit, Schriftenreihe zur Geschichte der Stadt 
Landau in der Pfalz, vol. 7 (2004); H. Arnold, Juedisches Leben in der 
Stadt Landau und in der Suedpfalz 1780-1933 (2000); K. Fuechs and 
M. Jaeger, Synagogen der Pfaelzer Juden. Vom Untergang ihrer Got- 
teshaeuser und Gemeinden. Eine Dokumentation (1988), 128-37; A. 
Maimon, M. Breuer, and Y. Guggenheim (eds.), Germania Judaica, 
vol. 3, 1350-1514 (1987), 703-11; H. Hess, Die Landauer Judengemei- 
nde. Ein Abriss ihrer Geschichte, Kleine Landauer Reihe, vol. 5 (1983); 
WEBSITE: www.alemannia-judaica.de. 


[Chasia Turtel / Larissa Daemmig (24 ed.)] 


LANDAU, ADOLPH (1842-1902), Russian journalist, editor, 
and publisher, and pioneer of the rising Russian-Jewish intel- 
ligentsia. Born in Raseiniai (Rossiyeny), Lithuania, Landau 
was educated in the state rabbinical seminary in Vilna and 
at the faculty of law at the University of St. Petersburg. After 
contributing to the Russian liberal press of the 1860s, he wrote 
“Letters from St. Petersburg” in the Russian-language Jewish 
newspaper Den of Odessa. In 1871 he began to publish a liter- 
ary-historical anthology titled Yevreyskaya Biblioteka (“Jewish 
Library”). By the end of the 1870s eight volumes had appeared, 
with the participation of many Jewish writers and researchers, 
notably I. *Orshanski, L. *Levanda, and G. *Bogrov. In 1881 
the government authorized Landau to issue the collection as a 
literary and scientific monthly, exempt from the earlier censor- 
ship, and he changed its name to *Voskhod. After the 1881 po- 
groms, Landau added a weekly supplement in which he con- 
ducted a fierce polemic against the Jew-haters; other objects 
of his attack were the Hovevei Zion (*Hibbat Zion) and later 
the Zionists. Rallying the Russian Jewish intelligentsia and its 
writers around his newspapers, Landau did not shrink from 
stringent criticism of the government's anti-Jewish policy. He 
was warned about this several times and his paper was closed 
down for six months (1891). Voskhod, the only Jewish paper 
in the Russian language during the years 1885-99, served as 
an instrument for the creation of Jewish literature in Russian 
and for the study of the history of the Jews in Russia. In his 
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outlook Landau was a moderate assimilationist who was in 
favor of the Jews of Russia acquiring Russian culture, but he 
opposed complete assimilation and the rejection of the na- 
tional-religious values of Judaism. Through his publication 
of translations of many basic works on the history of the Jew- 
ish people and its literature, he nurtured a generation of read- 
ers who became aware of their heritage. In 1899 Landau sold 
Voskhod to a group of writers and communal workers with 
nationalist views (there were even Zionists among them). He 
continued the collection Yevreyskaya Biblioteka with volumes 
9 (1902) and 10 (which appeared posthumously in 1903). His 
son was Gregory *Landau. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Ginzburg, Amolike Peterburg (1944), 170- 
83; Y. Slutzky, Ha-Ittonut ha-Yehudit-Rusit ba-Meah ha-19 (1970); G. 
L[andau], in: Yevreyskaya Biblioteka, 9 (1902). 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


LANDAU, ALFRED (1850-1935), Yiddish linguist and folk- 
lorist. Born in Brody (Galicia), at age 15 he moved to Vienna, 
where he later studied law and received a doctorate in juris- 
prudence (1887) before practicing law for 12 years. His main 
intellectual interest, however, was Yiddish linguistic research, 
to which he devoted all his energies after abandoning the prac- 
tice of law. A perfectionist, Landau was never satisfied with 
the quality of his achievements and therefore published rela- 
tively few of his many penetrating studies. Prominent among 
his published works are his study of the diminutive in Galician 
Yiddish (in Deutsche Mundarten (1897), 46-58); his study of 
the language of Die Memoiren Gliickels von Hameln (in MGJV, 7 
(1901), 20-68); the glossary of the collection of various private 
Yiddish letters dating from 1619, which he published jointly 
with B. *Wachstein (1911); his research on the Slavic influence 
in Yiddish (in Filologishe Shriftn [y1vo], 2 (1928), 198-214). 
Landau’s lifework, however, was to have been a Yiddish-Ger- 
man etymological dictionary; the invaluable material he had 
already collected and studied was lost together with other 
treasures of the *yrvo in Vilna. On the occasion of his 75” 
birthday, yrvo published a Yiddish festschrift, Landoy-Bukh 
(Filologishe Shriftn, 1 (1925), 1-22), where a bibliography of 
Landau’s published works as well as his biography and gene- 
alogy are to be found. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 2 (1929), 58-61; LNYL, 4 
(1961), 427-9. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kh. Gininger, in: yrvo-bleter, 


12 (1937), 396-409. 
[Mordkhe Schaechter] 


LANDAU, ANNIE (1873-1945), Anglo-Jewish educationalist 
in Erez Israel. Annie Landau was born in London to a strictly 
Orthodox family and at the age of 12 was sent to the Jewish 
High School in Frankfurt on the Main to receive a traditional 
Jewish education. On completing her studies she became a 
teacher at the Westminster Jews’ Free School in London, and 
in 1900 was appointed by the Anglo-Jewish Association as 
headmistress of the Evelina de Rothschild school in Jerusalem, 
a position she held until her death. Annie Landau combined 
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fervent British patriotism with a strict regard for the traditions 
and practices of Orthodox Judaism, which she inculcated into 
her pupils, and her home became virtually a salon for English 
and Jewish society in Erez Israel. She was awarded the MBE 
in 1924 and her 70% birthday celebration was attended by 
some 500 of the leading members of Palestinian society. She 
was often referred to as the “Queen of Jerusalem.” Although 
somewhat out of sympathy with Zionist aspirations, she was 
one of the best-loved and admired personalities in Jerusalem. 
Her sister MURIEL ELSIE (1895-1972), a well-known gynecol- 
ogist and wife of Dr. Sam Sacks, was the first Jewess in Eng- 
land to become a Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
Her sister HELEN (1892—?) was headmistress of the Jewish 
School near Manchester, and her brother Isaac (1874-1954) 
was president of the London Board of Shechitah from 1930 
to 1941. 


LANDAU, DAVID (1947- ), Israeli journalist. Born in Lon- 
don, Landau graduated in law from London University and 
studied at Slobodka Yeshiva in Jerusalem. Immigrating to 
Israel in 1970, he joined the Jerusalem Post, filling a number 
of reportorial posts including diplomatic reporter. In 1981 he 
became the first Israeli reporter to interview President Anwar 
*Sadat of Egypt. In 1986 he was appointed managing editor. 
In 1990, when Yehudah Levy was appointed local publisher af- 
ter the newspaper was sold to the Hollinger newspaper chain, 
Landau led a rebellion against Levy’s right-wing editorial 
line, which ended with the dismissal of Landau and the other 
journalists. In 1991 he joined Maariv as a political commenta- 
tor. In 1993 he joined Haaretz, working as a news editor and 
subsequently as features editor. In 1997 he founded Haaretz’s 
English edition, including the local distribution of the Inter- 
national Herald Tribune. In 2005 he was appointed editor of 
Haaretz. Identified with the Left, Landau moved the newspa- 
per in that direction editorially on diplomatic and defense is- 
sues. A religious Jew, he defined himself as a secular Zionist, 
strongly opposing messianic trends in modern Orthodoxy in 
Israel. He sought to widen Haaretz’s readership beyond the 
European Ashkenazi secular intelligentsia to embrace other 
population sectors. He was the Israel bureau chief of the *Jew- 
ish Telegraphic Agency for many years, and correspondent 
for The Economist for ten years. He wrote Piety & Power: The 
World of Jewish Fundamentalism and collaborated with Shi- 


mon *Peres on his memoirs. 
[Yoel Cohen (24 ed.)] 


LANDAU, EDMUND (1877-1938), German mathematician. 
The son of Leopold *Landau, Edmund Landau was educated 
in Berlin, succeeding H. *Minkowski as professor of mathe- 
matics at Goettingen in 1909. He was elected to full member- 
ship of the academies of Berlin, Goettingen, Halle, Leningrad, 
and Rome. The coming of the Nazi regime forced him to re- 
sign his chair in 1933. Landau was a productive mathemati- 
cian. Apart from important work on Dirichlet series and the 
theory of functions, his main interest was in number theory. 
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He presented for the first time a systematic account of the ana- 
lytic theory in the Handbuch der Lehre von der Verteilung der 
Primzahlen (2 vols., 1909, 1953”). From 1927 to 1928 when he 
was visiting professor at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 
he played an important role in the development of the Insti- 
tute of Mathematics. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.H. Hardy and H. Heilbronn, in: Journal of 
the London Mathematical Society, 13 (1938), 302-10; J.C. Poggendorff, 
Biographisch-literarisches Handwoerterbuch, 7 pt. 3 (1959), 10. 


[Barry Spain] 


LANDAU, ELEAZAR BEN ISRAEL (1778-1831), rabbi, 
talmudic scholar, and author. Eleazar Landau, a grandson of 
Ezekiel *Landau of Prague, was educated in the home of his 
stepfather Moses Hasid of Ropshitz. He took up residence in 
Lemberg and then in Brody, where he first engaged in busi- 
ness. In 1829, however, he was appointed rabbi of Brody while 
Aryeh Leib *Teomim, the incumbent rabbi of the town, was 
still alive but sick and bedridden. Teomim was not told of 
the appointment so as not to aggravate his illness. Landau 
died before Teomim, however, during an outbreak of chol- 
era in Brody. 

He was the author of Yad ha-Melekh, novellae on the 
Mishneh Torah of Maimonides (parts 1, 2, and 4, Lemberg 1826; 
part 3 remained unpublished). His novellae on the Babylonian 
Talmud were published in the Vilna Talmud. Of his many 
unpublished manuscripts the following may be noted: Kun- 
teres Kelalim, on the methodology of the Talmud, and Kedu- 
shah ve-Tohorah, on the orders Kodoshim and Tohorot. His 
responsa to Samuel Landau, the son of Ezekiel Landau, were 
published in the Noda bi-Yhudah Second Series, Even ha- 
Ezer, nos. 120-2; other responsa are found in the Mei Beer 
(Vienna, 1829) of Beer Oppenheimer (45b-47a) and in the 
Zekher Yeshayahu (Vilna, 1881) of Zechariah Isaiah Jolles 
(nos. 17-18). Landau was also in halakhic correspondence 
with Moses *Sofer. 

His grandson, ELEAZAR BEN JUDAH LANDAU (1842- 
1905), was the author of Zikhron Eleazar (Brody, 1906), no- 
vellae to the Mishnah and Jerusalem Talmud of the tractate 


Shekalim. 
[Itzhak Alfassi] 


LANDAU, EUGEN (1852-1935), German banker and philan- 
thropist, who was born in Breslau. He studied law and eco- 
nomics in preparation for entering his father’s banking firm 
in Berlin, and subsequently became one of the partners. Es- 
tablishing close connections with the city authorities, his bank 
became one of the principal agents in arranging for loans to 
the City of Berlin for its development. At 27, Landau was the 
founder and director of the Rechte Oderuferbahn-Gesell- 
schaft, and played an important role in building its Silesian 
railroad. He had a large part in the establishment of the Na- 
tional Bank fuer Deutschland and its merger with the Breslau 
Disconto-Bank and the Bayerische Bank. He was instrumen- 
tal in the organization of the Allgemeine Elektrische Gesell- 
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schaft (AEG), which Emil and Walter *Rathenau directed. In 
World War 1 Landau served as a major in Germany’s Land- 
wehr (Territorial Reserve), a rank which no other Jew who 
had not abandoned his faith had previously reached. For long 
Spain's honorary consul-general in Berlin, he used this post to 
strengthen relations between Spain and Germany. 

Landau took an active part in Jewish communal affairs. 
He contributed generously to Jewish social welfare institu- 
tions, among them the Juedische Altershilfe (aid for aged) 
and the Baruch Auerbach’sches Waisenhaus (orphanage). He 
helped to found and support the Keren Hayesod in Germany 
and was one of its vice presidents and president of the Pro- 
Palestine Committee. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Kaznelson, Juden im deutschen Kulturb- 
ereich (1959), 728-9; Wininger, Biog. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: NDB, 
vol. 13 (1982), 482. 


[Morton Mayer Berman / Bjoern Siegel (2"¢ ed.)] 


LANDAU, EZEKIEL BEN JUDAH (1713-1793), halakhic au- 
thority of the 18" century, known as the Noda bi-Yehudah, 
after one of his works (see below). Landau was born in Opa- 
tow, Poland, and received his talmudic education first in his 
hometown until the age of 13 and subsequently in Vladimir- 
Volinski and Brody. He was endowed with qualities which 
make him one of the most famous rabbis of the close of the 
classical Ashkenazi rabbinic era. He came from a wealthy and 
distinguished family tracing its descent back to Rashi. He had 
a commanding appearance and rare intellectual ability, was of 
strong character imbued with a love of truth and of his fellow 
men, and had considerable diplomatic skill. By nature he was 
an intellectual ascetic whose main interest lay in the study and 
teaching of Torah. In his time he was regarded as the prototype 
of the ideal Jew. At the age of 18 he married, moved to Brody, 
and joined the famous Brody kloiz, studying Talmud with his 
relative Isaac of Hamburg and Kabbalah with Hayyim Zanzer, 
who remarked that the young Ezekiel “saw the maaseh merka- 
vah” (vision of the God's chariot from the opening chapters of 
the Book of Ezekiel). At the age of 21 he was already dayyan 
of Brody, and at 33 rabbi of Yampol. From there he received a 
call in 1754 to become rabbi of Prague and the whole of Bo- 
hemia, one of the highest positions of that time. His famous 
proclamation of 1752, whose purpose was to put an end to the 
notorious *Emden-*Eybeschuetz controversy, which split the 
Jewish world into two, helped in no small measure in his ob- 
taining this appointment. His tenure of the Prague rabbin- 
ate enabled Landau to give practical effect to his outstanding 
qualities. It afforded ample scope for his rabbinic and com- 
munal activity both in Prague itself and beyond. He acted as 
judge, teacher, and mentor of the community. In his capacity 
as rabbi of Bohemia, he represented the Jews before the Aus- 
trian government. In his great yeshivah, he taught hundreds 
of students, the cream of Jewish youth from Austria and sur- 
rounding countries. One of his better known students was 
Abraham *Danzig, the author of the Hayyei Adam. 

Landau was one of the greatest writers of responsa in his 
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time. His Noda bi-Yehudah (2 pts., Prague, 1776, 1811) con- 
tains some 860 responsa. It has been frequently published 
with glosses and commentaries by some of the greatest rabbis 
of succeeding generations. The most important of his other 
books are Ziyyun le-Nefesh Hayyah (Zelah) on the tractates 
Pesahim (Prague, 1783), Berakhot (ibid., 1791), Bezah (ibid., 
1799); an edition including all these appeared in 1825, and one 
on Seder Nezikin with various additions in 1959; Dagul me- 
Revavah (Prague, 1794) on the Shulhan Arukh; Derushei ha- 
Zelah (1899); Ahavat Ziyyon, sermons and addresses (1827); 
all are frequently republished. 

Landau took an active part in all the Jewish social and 
religious events of his time. He identified himself absolutely 
with the traditional Jewish way of life, regarding its preser- 
vation and welfare as his primary duty. It was for that reason 
that he advocated ending the controversy with Eybeschuetz, 
even though he was of the opinion that the accusations lev- 
eled against him could not easily be dismissed. In 1752, Landau 
sent a letter to the factions on both sides of the controversy, 
suggesting a compromise: the Shabbatean amulets written by 
Eybeshuetz would be returned to him and Eybeshuetz would 
renounce all the Shabbatean works claimed to be his. The com- 
promise failed. It is clear from later events that Landau did 
consider Eybeshuetz to be a Shabbatean; nevertheless, he had 
great respect for Eybeshuetz’s learning and overall character. 
On the other hand he persecuted those who were known as 
Shabbateans, and in particular the *Frankists. While Landau 
himself was well versed in Kabbalah and even taught kabbal- 
istic concepts and ideas freely in his sermon, he was very criti- 
cal of the rabbis of the hasidic movement and the Shabbateans 
and Frankists for teaching Kabbalah so openly. Indeed, there 
is very little that differentiates between Landau’s kabbalistic 
teachings and those of his hasidic contemporaries. It is impor- 
tant to note in this regard that Landau and many of the hasidic 
rabbis had the same roots in the kloiz in Brody, where asceti- 
cism was practiced on the basis of continued in-depth study of 
Kabbalah. In the end, Landau’s objections were focused on the 
emphasis placed on the study of Kabbalah among the Hasidim, 
as well as the changes they made in the siddur. Landau looked 
with some favor on the Haskalah movement. When, however, 
the aggressive anti-rabbinic tendency amongst the maskilim of 
Berlin grew stronger, he regretted this support and his attitude 
toward them took an unfavorable turn. The *Meassefim came 
to regard him as their arch enemy, while he in turn referred 
to them as “a rabble of unclean birds” (introduction to Zelah 
on Berakhot). Despite this, he continued to support the tradi- 
tional element among the maskilim, giving his approbation to 
books on history, grammar, natural sciences, etc. 

Landau distinguished himself in his attitude to the new 
situation arising from the opening of the gates of the ghetto 
and the consequent entry of the Jews into general non-Jewish 
society. He toiled and pleaded with sincerity for a strengthen- 
ing of a correct relationship with the non-Jews and the devel- 
opment of a feeling of patriotism for the country. His benedic- 
tory message to the first Jewish recruits to the Austrian army 
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made a strong impression (Ha-Meassef (1789), 253). He also 
cooperated in the establishment of the first Jewish school in 
Prague (May 2, 1782), although several weeks previously he 
had come out strongly against the attempt of Naphtali Hirz 
*Wessely (in the latter’s Divrei Shalom ve-Emet, Berlin, 1782) 
to attach religious significance to general education. While he 
was generally stricter in his own halakhic observance, Landau 
demanded that other rabbis follow his lead in ruling more le- 
niently for the general public. His responsa reflect the state 
of affairs in the Jewish community of his day: the difficulties 
in making a living, which affected many marriages; lax sex- 
ual mores, and the sometimes problematic relations with the 
secular government. In his decision-making, he relied most 
heavily on talmudic sources and the rulings of the *rishonim, 
only rarely turning to the *aharonim. He always attempted 
to find a precedent for any of his own original thoughts. In 
money matters he preferred compromise over ruling accord- 
ing to the letter of the law, and he frequently consulted with 
scientists and doctors to better understand related questions 
that came before him. When attacked for his lenient halakhic 
tendencies, he always respectfully stood his ground. Among 
his rulings are original and bold, lenient decisions which tes- 
tify both to his responsible approach to the community and 
to his mastery of the halakhah, enabling him to effect a com- 
promise between it and the demands of the time. One of his 
best-known lenient rulings was the permission to shave dur- 
ing the intermediate days of the festival (Noda bi-Yhudah, 
Mahadura Kamma, 0x 13; Mahadura Tinyana, OH 99, 100, 
101), which caused a storm in the rabbinic world at the time. 
This, as well as many of his other lenient decisions, were set 
aside by the halakhic authorities of the following generation 
(see Resp. Hatam Sofer, oH, 154). He was also the first to per- 
mit, albeit with severe restrictions, autopsies (Noda bi-Yhu- 
dah, Mahadura Tinyana, yD 210). 


[Moshe Shraga Samet / David Derovan (274 ed.)] 


Ezekiel Landau’s sons were JACOB (known as JACOBKE; 
1745 or 1750-1822), who was ordained rabbi but was friendly 
with the Galician maskilim. After living in Hamburg for a 
time, he settled in Brody, where he became a prosperous mer- 
chant. Some of his novellae on the Talmud are included in 
works by his father and other contemporary authorities. He 
also contributed to *Bikkurei ha-Ittim. sAMUEL (d. 1834) grad- 
uated from his father’s yeshivah. In his early years he moved in 
Prague Haskalah circles and was associated with the *Gesell- 
schaft der jungen Hebraeer. It is generally assumed that Ezekiel 
did not formally pronounce the ban on Moses *Mendelssohn’s 
translation of the Bible because Samuel’s name appeared on 
the list of those who had subscribed to the work. Having be- 
come strictly Orthodox, he applied for the office of av bet din 
after his father’s death but was not appointed. His objections 
to the establishment of rabbinical seminaries formed the main 
subject of the pamphlet Ha-Orev (Vienna, 1795), attributed to 
Baruch *Jeiteles. He was elected to the bet din and later be- 
came av bet din. In 1799 Samuel and Eleazar *Fleckeles signed 
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the herem against the *Frankists, and a year later, on Nov. 11, 
he and Fleckeles were imprisoned for four days in connec- 
tion with a scandal at a Frankist funeral. He was one of the 
signatories of an application in 1820 for the restoration of the 
two gates of the Jewish quarter. However, in a sermon deliv- 
ered in 1830 he praised Mendelssohn's Bible translation for its 
good German and suggested that fathers decide, when their 
sons reach the age of ten, whether to dedicate them to talmu- 
dic studies or to a secular education. When in 1834 the Verein 
fuer geregelten Gottesdienst made changes in the architecture 
of the Altschul, he pronounced a ban on them. His responsa 
were published as Shivat Ziyyon (Prague, 1827; republished 
1967). With his brother Jacobke he published his father’s Noda 
bi-Yhudah Mahadura Tinyana (Prague, 1811) with his own 
preface and including some of his own responsa. His father’s 
Ahavot Ziyyon contains four of Samuel's sermons. 

ISRAEL (1758-1829) was a pioneer of Haskalah in Prague. 
Although he received a traditional education, he also acquired 
a German education himself, and was a pupil of Israel *Za- 
mosc. From 1782 he worked as a Hebrew printer in a Christian 
firm. In 1793 he reprinted Abraham *Farissol’s Iggeret Orhot 
Olam. In 1794 he published his father’s Dagul me-Revavah and 
in 1798 Hok le-Yisrael, a translation of Moses *Maimonides’ 
Sefer ha-Mitzvot “into the language of the masses,” intended 
to strengthen their adherence to tradition. His son by his first 
marriage, ELIEZER (1778-1831), became rabbi in *Brody and 
published Yad ha-Melekh (Lemberg, 1826) on Maimonides’ 
Mishneh Torah. He died of cholera. Israel’s son by his second 
marriage was Moses *Landau. 

[Meir Lamed] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: EZEKIEL LANDAU: A.L. Gelman, Ha-Noda 
bi-Yhudah u-Mishnato (19627); Y.A. Kamelhar, Mofet ha-Dor (1903); 
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ischen Laendern, 1 (1968); Klemperer, in: HJ, 13 (1951), 55-76; Wind, in: 
L. Jung (ed.), Jewish Leaders (1953), 77-98; M.S. Samet, in: Mehkarim 
le-Toledot Am Yisrael ve-Erez Yisrael le-Zekher Zevi Avneri (1970), 
240-4. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.S. Samet, in: Deot, 36 (1969) 
26-30; I. Hess, “Rabbi Yehezkel Landau u-Mekomo be-Toledot ha- 
Halakhah” (Dissertation, 1979); D. Sinclair, in: Leela, 45 (1998), 16-22; 
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99-121; M. Saperstein in: Shofar, 6:1 (1987), 20-25; S. Leiman, in: From 
Ancient Israel to Modern Judaism, 3 (1989), 179-94; I. Ta-Shma, in: 
Sidra, 15 (1999) 181-91; K. Kahana, in: Ma-Maayan, 26:4 (1986), 51-573 
I. Rephael, in: Sefer Yovel li-Khvod ha-Gaon Rabbi Yosef Dov ha-Levi 
Soloveitchik (1984). MOSES LANDAU: O. Muneles, Bibliographical Sur- 
vey of Jewish Prague (1952), index: R. Kestenberg-Gladstein, Neuere 
Geschichte der Juden in den boehmischen Laendern, 1 (1969), index; 
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2 (1967), 290. OTHER MEMBERS OF THE FAMILY: E.S. Margulies, 
Maalot ha-Yuhasin (1900), 63-69; Weiss, Dor, 5 (1904*), 286f.; J.M. 
Zunz, Ir ha-Zedek (1874), 1v, 173, suppl.; J. Dembitzer, Mappelet Ir ha- 
Zedek (1878); I.T. Eisenstadt and S. Wiener, Daat Kedoshim (1897-98), 
104, 111, 118-20; H.D. Friedberg, Luhot Zikkaron (1897), 11, 18, 35; 
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LANDAU, GREGORY ADOLFOVICH (1877-1940), Rus- 
sian publicist and journalist. Born in St. Petersburg, he was 
the son of Adolph *Landau. He graduated in 1902 from the 
law school of St. Peterburg University. He wrote for Russian 
and Russian Jewish newspapers, was one of the founders of 
the Jewish Democratic Group (1904), and was active in the 
League for the Attainment of Equal Rights for the Jewish Peo- 
ple in Russia. He was also active in the Constitutional-Demo- 
cratic (KaDet) party. After the 1917 Revolution, Landau set- 
tled in Berlin. He was associated with rightist Russian circles 
and participated in the editing of their newspaper, Rul. His 
writings included Sumerki Yevropy (“The Twilight of Europe,” 
1923), in which he predicted the Balkanization of Europe, its 
economic and political subordination to the United States, 
and its intellectual and moral decay. In 1924 he contributed 
to the collection “Russia and the Jews.” He also wrote essays 
on general philosophy. When Hitler came to power in 1933, 
Landau left for Riga, Latvia, and wrote for the Russian press 
there. After Latvia was annexed by Russia, he was imprisoned 
and “liquidated.” Another notable work by Landau is Polsko- 
yevreyskiya otnosheniya (“Polish-Jewish Relations,” 1915), a 
collection of articles and notes. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.G. Frumkin et al. (eds.), Russian Jewry, 2 
vols. (1966-69), index; B. Dinur, Bi-Ymei Milhamah u-Mahpekhah 


(1960), 66-67. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


LANDAU, ISAAC ELIJAH BEN SAMUEL (1801-1876), 
Lithuanian preacher and biblical commentator. Landau was 
born in Vilna. He married the daughter of the wealthy and 
well-known Zadok Marshalkovitch of Dubno and was relieved 
of financial cares, and although he did occasionally engage 
in business, he spent most of his life in Dubno compiling his 
books and sermons, using the method of parables in the style 
of Jacob *Kranz, the Maggid of Dubno. Landau was chosen by 
the communities of Volhynia to be their representative on the 
committee set up by the Russian minister of the interior to deal 
with religious affairs, and for this purpose he lived in St. Pe- 
tersburg for several months in 1861. In 1868 he became official 
preacher and dayyan of Vilna. His sermons were popular. 
The following are among his main works: Maaneh Eli- 
yahu (Vilna, 1840), a commentary on the Tanna de-Vei Eliyahu 
published in the same volume with Siah Yizhak, biblical and 
aggadic novellae; Berurei ha-Middot (Vilna, 1844), expositions 
and novellae to the Mekhilta, to which was joined a treatise, 
Mizzui ha-Middot, “for the understanding of biblical rhetoric 
and the sayings of the sages”; Mikra Soferim (Suwalki, 1862), 
expositions and novellae to tractate Soferim; and Dover Sha- 
lom (Warsaw, 1863), a commentary on the prayer book. The 
following of his commentaries and parables on the Bible have 
been published: Patshegen, a commentary on Proverbs (Koe- 
nigsberg, 1858), Psalms (Warsaw, 1866), and 12 Minor Proph- 
ets and the Five Scrolls (Vilna, 1869/70); and Patshegen ha- 
Dat (Vilna, 1872/5), on the Pentateuch. Landau published the 
Derekh Erez Zuta (1872) with the commentary Derekh Hayyim 
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ve-Orhot Hayyim; and expositions of the aggadot of the Tal- 
mud to Berakhot and Shabbat (Vilna, 1876). His sermons were 
published in Vilna in 1871 and 1876. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Fuenn, Kiryah (19157), 230; idem, Keneset, 
632; H.N. Maggid-Steinschneider, Ir Vilna (1900), 92-97; P. Pesis, Ir 
Dubno ve-Rabbaneiha (1902), 34f.; H.D. Friedberg, Benei Landau 
le-Mishpehotam (1905), 21; S.J. Glicksberg, Ha-Derashah be- Yisrael 
(1940), 435f5 Yahadut Lita, 1 (1959), 3493 3 (1967), 65. 


[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


LANDAU, ISRAEL JONAH BEN JOSEPH HA-LEVI 
(d. 1824), rabbi and author. Landau belonged to a well-known 
rabbinical family. In his youth he was av bet din of Lubomil 
and from 1786 served in Kempen, Posen region. Among his 
published works are Meon ha-Berakhot (Dyhrenfurth, 1816), 
novellae on tractate Berakhot, which is the first part of his 
work Keneset Yisrael (the other parts remained unpublished); 
Shirat Yisrael (1897), expositions of the Bible, aggadot in the 
Talmud, and Midrashim; Ein ha-Bedolah (1901), novellae to 
tractates of the Talmud (Pesahim, Megillah, Yoma, Sukkah, 
and Rosh ha-Shanah); and Aleh de- Yonah (1934), expositions 
of aggadot in the Jerusalem Talmud of Zevahim and Moed. He 
was also a well-known kabbalist, and a request to him from 
Akiva Eger for an amulet for the sick of Posen has been pre- 
served. His son JOSEPH SAMUEL (1800-1836) was appointed 
to succeed his father as rabbi of Kempen on the recommen- 
dation of Akiva Eger. Joseph Samuel was the author of Mish- 
kan Shiloh, of which only one part, Kur ha-Behinah (Breslau, 
1837), was published, comprising 25 responsa and seven ser- 
mons - the last in honor of Emperor Frederick William 111. 
In the introduction the author refers to many works of his still 
in manuscript. His Goren Atad (Warsaw, 1837), a memorial 
sermon on Jehiel Michael Ettinger, has also been published. 
He corresponded on halakhah with the leading rabbis of his 
time, including Akiva Eger, Ephraim Zalman Margulies, and 
Solomon Zalman Posner. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset, 696; I.T. Eisenstein and S. 
Wiener, Daat Kedoshim (1897-98), 127, 133; Z.J. Michelsohn, in: I.J. 
Landau, Shirat Yisrael (1897), 2-4; idem, in: Ein ha-Bedolah (1901), 
introd.; H.D. Friedberg, Luhot Zikkaron (1904), 11n.; idem, Benei Lan- 
dau le-Mishpehotam (1905), 21f.; A. Heppner and J. Herzberg, Aus 
Vergangenheit und Gegenwart der Juden und der juedischen Gemein- 
den in den Posener Landen (1909), 518f.; S. Sofer (Schreiber), Iggerot 


Soferim (1929), pt. 1, 17f. 
[Itzhak Alfassi] 


LANDAU, JACOB (1s5‘* century), German talmudist. Lan- 
dau’s father, juDAH (d. 1464), was a favorite pupil of Jacob 
*Moellin and a relative of Jacob *Weil who refers to Judah 
in his responsa with great respect. Judah maintained a large 
yeshivah in Germany and was renowned as a posek. Toward 
the end of his long life Judah was involved in a vehement 
halakhic dispute with the two well-known rabbis, Judah and 
Moses *Mintz. 

Of Jacob Landau few biographical details are known - 
even the dates of his birth and death cannot be established. 
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It is certain, however, that he was born in Germany and edu- 
cated there, chiefly by his father. He wandered to Italy along 
with the great wave of German emigration at that time and 
in Pavia in 1460 met Joseph *Colon, whose customs and rul- 
ings he quotes frequently. In Pavia he wrote Hazon, a unique 
work introduced by the words “How could it be?” From Pa- 
via Landau proceeded to Naples (1487) where he worked as 
a proofreader in the new Hebrew printing press established 
there. That year he corrected the proofs of the Book of Psalms 
with David *Kimhi’s commentary and published at the same 
press his own main work, Ha-Agur, with the above-mentioned 
Hazon. Nothing is known of any other books corrected by 
him and it seems that he ceased proofreading, although it 
is known that his son Abraham undertook that work at the 
same publishing house in 1492. Landau’s father-in-law was 
Abraham Sachs, also a renowned German scholar, who im- 
migrated to Italy. It is also known that Jacob Landau was well 
versed in Kabbalah. 

Landau’s reputation rests upon his Ha-Agur, an anthol- 
ogy and summation of German-Jewish scholarship concern- 
ing the laws of Orah Hayyim and Yoreh Deah down to his own 
time, basing himself chiefly on the Tur of Jacob b. *Asher. The 
aim of the book was threefold: to assemble in one source all 
the relevant data necessary for establishing halakhah - but 
omitting the argument; to lay down the halakhah; and to in- 
clude the new rulings of the latest scholars, such as Israel *Is- 
serlein, Jacob Weil, Joseph Colon, and, in particular, his own 
father. The style is that of the other classic anthologists: Mor- 
decai b. *Hillel, Zedekiah *Anav, Moses b. Jacob of *Coucy, 
and Isaac b. Joseph of *Corbeil. The arrangement of the ma- 
terial is similar to that of the Tur, on which Landau’s work 
was based. The work is distinguished by a discriminating in- 
terweaving of varied material taken from a large number of 
works. The whole is transformed into a complete and unified 
literary creation. A novel feature in the work is the interlac- 
ing of kabbalistic theory in halakhic matter as an aid to ar- 
riving at a decision. Another feature is the approbations the 
author sought from other rabbis, and the Ha-Agur is the first 
Hebrew book to contain these haskamot. The book was pub- 
lished in a number of editions together with Hazon and the 
various editions differ because of corrections made by the au- 
thor. Variations occurred especially in editions of the Hazon 
which, from the third edition onward, was much abridged. A 
complete, emended, and collated edition of both books was 
published in Jerusalem (1960) by M. Herschler (see bibl.). Ha- 
Agur contains a wealth of information on the teaching of the 
German scholars of the 14" and 15‘ centuries and was widely 
known among scholars and students alike. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jacob Landau, Ha-Agur ha-Shalem, ed. by 
M. Herschler (1960), 5-14 (introd.). 

[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


LANDAU, JACOB (1892-1952), journalist and publisher, who 


founded and directed the *Jewish Telegraphic Agency. Born 
in Vienna, Landau worked as a youth for various magazines 
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and newspapers in Austria, Germany, and the Netherlands. 
In 1914 he established the Jewish Correspondence Bureau at 
The Hague as the first international Jewish news service. After 
covering the Paris Peace Conference of 1919 for De Telegraaf, 
of Amsterdam, Landau moved his news bureau to London 
and renamed it the Jewish Telegraphic Agency. Branch offices 
were opened later in Berlin, Warsaw, Prague, Paris, New York, 
and Jerusalem, and headquarters were eventually established 
in New York. In 1940 Landau, with a group of U.S. personali- 
ties, founded the Overseas News Agency, which specialized 
in covering news of minority peoples of all races, religions, 
and nationalities. 

[Irving Rosenthal] 


LANDAU, JACOB M. (1924-_), professor emeritus of politi- 
cal science at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, specializing 
in the political history of the modern Middle East and Cen- 
tral Asia. Landau was born in Kishinev. He was president of 
the Israel Association of Political Science (1985-87) and was 
elected honorary fellow of the Israel Oriental Society and the 
Turkish Academy of History. In 1993-98 he was the editor 
of Ha-Mizrah he-Hadash, the annual of the Israel Oriental 
Society. Landau is well known in Orientalist circles, having 
taught at universities in the US., the U.K., France, Germany, 
the Netherlands, Brazil, and Turkey. He received various med- 
als and distinctions, including the Israel Prize for scholarship 
(in Oriental studies) in 2005. 

His numerous works have been published in Hebrew, 
Arabic, Turkish, English, French, German, Italian, Spanish, 
Russian, and Chinese. Among his books are Parliaments and 
Parties in Egypt (1953); Studies in the Arab Theater (1958); 
Jews in Nineteenth-Century Egypt (1969); The Arabs in Israel: 
A Political Study (1969); The Hejaz Railway and the Muslim 
Pilgrimage: A Case of Ottoman Political Propaganda (1971); 
Middle Eastern Themes: Papers in History and Politics (1973); 
Radical Politics in Modern Turkey (1974); Abdul-Hamid’s Pal- 
estine (1979); Tekinalp: Turkish Patriot, 1883-1961 (1984); The 
Politics of Pan-Islam: Ideology and Organization (1990); The 
Arab Minority in Israel, 1967-1991 (1993); Jews, Arabs, Turks 
(1993); Pan-Turkism: From Irredentism to Cooperation (1995); 
‘The Politics of Language in the Ex-Soviet Muslim States (2001); 
and Exploring Ottoman and Turkish History (2004). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: International Biographical Centre (Cam- 
bridge), 2000 Outstanding Scholars of the 20% Century (2000), 209; 
Who’ Who in Israel (2001), 230; American Biographical Institute, 
Contemporary Who's Who (2003), 249; J.M. Landau, Bibliography of 
Published Works (2004), 1-35. 


LANDAU, JUDAH LOEB (Leo; 1866-1942), South African 
rabbi, scholar, poet, and playwright. Landau was born in Za- 
tozce, Galicia. His father Moses Issachar Landau was a maskil 
and regular contributor to the Hebrew press. Landau attended 
the German gymnasium at Brody (Galicia), yeshivot, and the 
Jewish Theological Seminary and University of Vienna and 
soon came under the influence of Hebrew writers, poets, and 
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dramatists, such as P. *Smolenskin, N.I. *Fischmann, and A. 
*Broides. As a student in Vienna, Landau used to write theater 
and opera reviews of Jewish interest for Ha-Maggid. Early in 
his life Landau supported the movement for national revival 
by word and deed, became an ardent supporter of Theodor 
Herzl, and attended several of the early Zionist congresses. 
When on a visit to London in 1900 for the Fourth Zionist 
Congress, M. *Gaster persuaded him to stay. He was minis- 
ter of the North Manchester Hebrew Congregation until 1904, 
when he went to Johannesburg as rabbi of the Johannesburg 
Hebrew Congregation. 

In 1915 Landau became chief rabbi of the United He- 
brew Congregation of Johannesburg and of the Federation 
of Synagogues of the Witwatersrand; he was also appointed 
professor of Hebrew at Witwatersrand University. In nearly 
four decades of spiritual leadership in the South African Jew- 
ish community, Landau participated in and stimulated a great 
variety of activities and organizations: religious, charitable, 
cultural, and Zionist. 

Landau’s contributions to modern Hebrew literature 
were mainly in drama and poetry. His poems and articles 
first appeared in a number of Hebrew periodicals, where 
he used the pseudonym of Hillel ben Shahar. Among his 
published plays are Bar Kokhva (1884); Aharit Yerushalayim 
(1886); Hordos (1888, also in Yiddish, 1901; first produced in 
Lvov in 1890); Yesh Tikvah (1893; with a contemporary theme, 
the first Hebrew drama to be produced in modern times); Dam 
Tahat Dam (1898), set in Second Temple times; Don Yizhak 
Abrabanel (1919); Yisrael Baal Shem Tov (1923); and Lefanim 
o Leahor (1923; English version by D. Mierovsky, Conflicting 
Worlds, 1933), describing the strains and tensions of modern 
Jewry. Landau published collected lyrics in Neginot (1895) and 
Neginot u-Foemot (1933), some of which were set to music; 
prose writings Libbot Nishbarim (1903), literary conversations 
in novel form; and Vidduyim (1928), letters on contemporary 
Judaism containing much autobiographical material. 

The themes of his poems are intensely personal, expres- 
sions of Weltschmerz and the human predicament, the love of 
Zion and Israel, and the great characters and leaders in Jew- 
ish history. His doctoral dissertation was N. Krochmal, ein 
Hegelianer (1904); he also translated his teacher A. Schwarz’s 
Die hermeneutische Analogie into Hebrew under the title 
Gezerah Shavah (1898?). His Lectures on Modern Hebrew Lit- 
erature (1925); Judaism in Life and Literature (1936); Judaism 
Ancient and Modern (1936), sermons; and Short Lectures on 
Modern Hebrew Literature (1938) appeared in English. Landau 
was among the editors of the Hebrew encyclopedia Ozar Yis- 
rael to which he contributed many important articles. Other 
scholarly articles of his appeared in Ha-Eshkol (Cracow) and 
Ha-Zofeh le-Hokhmat Yisrael (Budapest) as well as in a num- 
ber of Festschriften. In 1936 a jubilee volume was published 
in honor of Landau’s seventieth birthday, Ve-Zot li- Yhudah 
(Heb. and Eng.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 288-89, incl. 
bibl; Rabbi Binyamin, in: Ve-Zot li- Yhudah (1936), 7-13; D. Mi- 
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erovsky, ibid., 14-18; S. Rappaport, in: G. Saron and L. Hotz (eds.), 
Jews in South Africa (1955), 283ff.; Waxman, Literature, 4 (1960), 830; 
A. Yaari, Ha-Mahazeh ha-Ivri (1955), nos. 738-45, bibl. of Heb. dra- 
mas; J. Oren, in: Moznayim, 24 (1967), 234-41. 


LANDAU, LEIB (1879-1944), Polish advocate. Born in Kirov, 
Russia, Landau qualified as lawyer and rapidly established 
himself as an authority on criminal procedure. He was defense 
counsel in a number of famous political trials and represented 
Jews in legal actions following antisemitic outbreaks. Landau 
was head of the Przemysl Jewish community and was an ac- 
tive protagonist of Yiddish literature. He was murdered by the 
Nazis in the Lvov ghetto. 


LANDAU, LEIBUSH MENDEL (1861-1920), rabbi and co- 
founder of the *Mizrachi movement. Born in Sieniawa, Gali- 
cia, Landau was ordained by the great rabbis of his time. He 
first served as a rabbi in Jaroslaw, Galicia, and from 1897 to 
his death was a rabbi in Botosani. He joined the Jewish na- 
tional movement in Galicia and traveled to many cities and 
towns on educational and propaganda missions, engender- 
ing the animosity of the Hasidim, who prevented him from 
receiving a rabbinical post in a number of cities. Landau vis- 
ited *Herzl after he appeared on the Jewish scene, and in his 
diary (for Jan. 6, 1897) Herzl described this visit and even sent 
him to visit the Czortkow rebbe to give him a letter. Hasidim 
prevented the letter from reaching its destination. Landau 
participated in the founding conference of Mizrachi in Press- 
burg (1904) and continued his public and Zionist activities 
in Romania. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: EZD, 3 (1965), 216-9; Sefer Przemysl (1964), 


91-92. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


LANDAU, LEOPOLD (1848-1920), gynecologist. Landau, 
a descendant of the rabbi and halakhic authority, Ezekiel b. 
Judah *Landau, was born in Warsaw. On completion of his 
medical studies, he became a lecturer in gynecology at the 
University of Breslau (1872-76). While there, he wrote Zur 
Physiologie der Bauchspeichelabsonderung (1873). In 1876 he 
was appointed lecturer in gynecology at the University of Ber- 
lin, becoming a full professor in 1893. In 1892, together with his 
brother Theodor, Landau founded a clinic for women, which 
became famous throughout Germany. Here he carried out re- 
search, publications being principally in the field of myoma 
and radical vaginal operations. Besides being a famous phy- 
sician, Landau was active in the Zionist movement and in the 
Jewish life of Berlin. He was one of the founders of the Berlin 
Akademie fuer die Wissenschaft des Judentums. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Pagel, Biographisches Lexikon hervorra- 


gender Aerzte (1901), S.v. 
{Oren Zinder] 


LANDAU, LEV DAVIDOVICH (1908-1968), Russian phys- 


icist and Nobel Prize winner. Born in Baku, Landau was a 
young prodigy in mathematics and was allowed to register 
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at Baku University in the faculties of chemistry, physics, and 
mathematics at the age of 14, and graduated from Leningrad 
University when he was 19. In 1932 he was appointed head of 
the theoretical department of the Kharkov Physical-Techni- 
cal Institute and in 1934 was granted his doctorate without 
presenting a thesis. He became a professor a year later. While 
working in Copenhagen with Niels *Bohr, he developed a 
theory of the diamagnetism of metals known as “Landau’s 
diamagnetism.” He also published two comprehensive, semi- 
nal works on ferro-magnetic substances in 1936 and 1937. He 
did research in many fields of physics: low temperature; tur- 
bulence; acoustics; plasma theory; energy of stars; quantum 
field theory; and the neutrino. His outstanding contribution 
was in the field of low temperatures carried out under the aus- 
pices of the Institute for Physical Problems in Moscow, which 
he joined in 1937. In 1962 Landau was awarded the Nobel Prize 
for physics for his “pioneering theories for condensed matter, 
especially liquid helium.” Although Landau had been awarded 
the Stalin Prize three times for his work in theoretical physics, 
he was imprisoned during Stalin’s purge, from 1937 to 1939, al- 
legedly as a German spy. He was released when Professor Peter 
Kapitza, head of his Institute, declared that he would stop all 
his own scientific work unless Landau was freed. Landau suf- 
fered severe injuries in a car crash in 1962, but intensive medi- 
cal treatment enabled him to live another six years although 
without resuming his researches. Among his numerous pub- 
lished works are O svoystvakh metallov pri ochen nizkikh tem- 
peraturakh (“Properties of Metals at Very Low Temperatures,” 
1936); Ob istochnikakh zvezdnoy energii (“Sources of Stellar 
Energy,” 1937); O kolebaniyakh elektronnoy plazmy (“Fluctua- 
tions of Electronic Plasma,’ 1946); and O kvantovoy teorii polya 
(“Quantum Field Theory,” 1956). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Dorozynski, The Man They Wouldn't Let 
Die (1965); V.B. Berestetski, in: Uspekhi fizicheskikh nauk, 64 no. 3 
(1958); Prominent Personalities in the U.S.S.R. (1968), S.v. 


[Maurice Goldsmith] 


LANDAU, MARTIN (1931—_), U.S. actor. Born in Brooklyn, 
New York, Landau began work as a cartoonist for the New 
York Daily News at age 17. He left the paper after five years 
to focus on comedy writing. In 1955, he applied to Lee Stras- 
berg’s famous Actor’s Studio and, alongside Steve McQueen, 
was one of only two applicants - from a pool of 2,000 - to 
be accepted that year. Landau began his acting career on the 
New York stage playing prominent roles in Chekhov's Uncle 
Vanya and Franz Werfel’s Goat Song. In 1957, Landau mar- 
ried Barbara Bain, a model and actress. The two moved to Los 
Angeles, where Landau landed his debut film role, in Alfred 
Hitchcock's North by Northwest (1959). Landau and Bain co- 
starred in several different projects, including the television 
series Mission: Impossible (1966-69). Landau chose the Mission 
Impossible role over another he was offered, “Spock” in Star 
Trek. He later appeared in Space: 1999 (1975-77). Despite the 
tremendous recognition he earned from his television work, 
Landau’s career seemed headed for obscurity in the 1980s af- 
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ter he appeared in a string of B-movies, including Fall of the 
House of Usher (1979), Without Warning (1980), and Cyclone 
(1986). However, his performances in Francis Ford Coppola's 
film Tucker (1988) and, the following year, in Woody Allen's 
Crimes and Misdemeanors earned him consecutive best sup- 
porting actor Oscar nominations. But it was his performance 
as the aging Bela Lugosi in Tim Burton’s Ed Wood (1994) that 
won Landau his Academy Award, for which he famously re- 
fused to cut short his acceptance speech. 


[Casey Schwartz (2"4 ed.)] 


LANDAU, MOSES (1788-1852), printer, publisher, and lexi- 
cographer. Born in Prague, grandson of R. Ezekiel *Landau, 
Moses was imbued with the traditional atmosphere of his rab- 
binical family. At the same time, he devoted himself to secular 
studies, especially German literature. He established a Hebrew 
printing press in Prague, which, for more than two decades, 
published sacred literature along with some contemporary 
Hebrew works, including several volumes of the scholarly 
periodical *Kerem Hemed. From 1831 until his death he was 
head of the Prague Jewish community and was instrumen- 
tal in bringing Solomon Judah *Rapoport there to serve as 
rabbi. From 1849 he served on the Prague municipal council. 
The best known of his works, He-Arukh u-Musaf he-Arukh 
im Maaneh Lashon (5 vols., 1819-35), is the talmudic diction- 
ary by R. *Nathan b. Jehiel with a German translation. Other 
works are Pitron ha-Millot (Prague, 1827), which deals with 
the difficult terms found in the Torah; an edition of the He- 
brew Bible, with a German translation and a Hebrew commen- 
tary on several books (1834-38); a German translation of the 
mahzor with a Hebrew commentary; the kinot for the Ninth 
of Av; the Passover Haggadah; and Marpe Lashon (Odessa, 
1865), a collection of the foreign words in Rashi’s commentary 
on the Bible and the Talmud. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 290. 


[Getzel Kressel] 


LANDAU, MOSHE (1912-2006), jurist, president of Israel 
Supreme Court. Born in Danzig, he studied in London and 
went to Palestine in 1933, engaging in private law in practice 
until 1940. From 1940-48 he was a judge in the Haifa Magis- 
trates Court, and after the establishment of the State became a 
district court judge. In 1953 he was appointed to the Supreme 
Court and moved to Jerusalem. He was the presiding judge at 
the Eichmann “trial. He was also one of the members of the 
commission of inquiry appointed by the government follow- 
ing the Yom Kippur War. He was active on the board of vari- 
ous cultural institutions, including the Haifa Technion and the 
Israel Philharmonic Orchestra and was also chairman of the 
Israel Council of the Hadassah Medical Organization. From 
1980 to 1982 he was president of the Supreme Court after hav- 
ing been permanent substitute for the president since 1976. He 
was awarded the Israel Prize in law for 1991. 


[Alexander Zvielli] 
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LANDAU, NATHAN (d. 1907), Hungarian rabbi. Landau was 
a dayyan in Bardejov (Hg. Bartfa) and subsequently the rabbi 
and head of the bet din of *Oswiecim. He is frequently men- 
tioned in the responsa Beit Naftali (1899) of Naphtali Schwartz 
(5, 6, 31, et al.), and in the Yaaneh be-Kol (1903) edited by Jo- 
seph Schwartz. An opinion of Landau’s appears in the Shar- 
vit ha-Zahav (1912) of Shabbetai Lipschutz. He was succeeded 
at Oswiecim by his son Eliezer. Landau devoted himself to 
the methodology of the Talmud, on which he published two 
works (both arranged alphabetically): Urah Shahar (1882) and 
Kemo ha-Shahar (1904). His acumen and mastery of talmudic 
learning were evidenced in his Kenaf Raanannah, responsa (3 
vols., 1886-99), Kerem Nata (1895), novellae on tractate Sotah 
(1895), and Levanon Tov (1901) on Niddah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P.Z. Schwartz, Shem ha-Gedolim me-Erez 
Hagar, 2 (1914), 213a. 


LANDAU, SAUL RAPHAEL (1870-1943), early member of 
the Labor Zionist movement and one of Herzl’s aides. Born in 
Cracow, Landau contributed to the German and Polish press 
on Jewish affairs, and with Herzl’s appearance he was already 
a veteran Jewish nationalist publicist. Landau joined Herzl im- 
mediately upon the publication of Der Judenstaat and became 
one of his close advisers, particularly on the matter of found- 
ing Die *Welt. According to Herzl’s wishes, Landau took the 
editorship of the paper upon himself, but held the post only 
four months (until October 1897). He participated in the First 
Zionist Congress in Basle. In 1898 he began to come into con- 
flict with Herzl, and their disagreements later broke out in 
public and led to alienation and mutual animosity. 

Under Herzl’s influence, Landau had begun to carry 
out the dissemination of Zionist ideas among Jewish work- 
ers. He published a series of articles on the situation of Jew- 
ish workers in Galicia and Poland in Die Welt that still hold 
great value for study of the Jewish proletariat in the 1890s (they 
were reprinted as a book entitled Unter juedischen Proletari- 
ern (1898)). He also edited a newspaper, Der juedische Arbei- 
ter (1898-99), in the same spirit, and it was a forerunner of 
the Zionist labor press. Landau published polemical books 
attacking the assimilationists and a propaganda pamphlet on 
Zionism in Poland. Afterward he concerned himself with his 
legal practice and edited the newspaper Neue Nationalzeitung 
(1906-17). With the annexation of Austria to Nazi Germany 
(1938), he left for the United States and there published his 
memoirs, Sturm und Drang im Zionismus (1937) on his con- 
tacts with Herzl; they contain an abundance of photographs, 
documents, and letters from the period. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Herzl, Complete Diaries, ed. by R. Patai, 
5 vols. (1960), index; G. Kressel, in: Pirkei Galizyah (1957), 411-7; M. 


Eisland, in: Asufot, 6 (1959), 87-97. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


LANDAU, SHEMUEL HAYYIM (1892-1928), religious 


Zionist. Landau conceived the idea of “Torah va-Avodah” 
(Torah and Labor, the basic ideology of religious Zionist pi- 
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oneering in Erez Israel). Descended from a famous Polish 
hasidic family, he studied in Lukow and in Czemierniki, Gali- 
cia. At the beginning of World War r he was taken as a hostage 
by the invading German armies and later was suspected by 
them of being a spy for the English. He was eventually sen- 
tenced to death but escaped execution. Later the Polish au- 
thorities accused him of being a Bolshevik and again he was 
condemned to death, but after many local Poles testified on 
his behalf, he was released. He lectured in various Mizrachi 
branches in Warsaw, and in 1919, at the second conference of 
the Mizrachi Organization, he participated as a delegate from 
the Czemierniki branch. He published ideological articles and 
also participated in the convention in Warsaw in 1921 which 
created the organizational framework for the Ze’irei ha-Miz- 
rachi (Young Mizrachi) Organization. He was elected to the 
Central Committee and was appointed editor of its newly 
created Hebrew publication Ha-Kedem. A delegate to the 12" 
Zionist Congress (1921), he became the recognized leader of 
the Ze’irei ha-Mizrachi, and its halutz movement, and was 
elected to the Zionist General Council at the 13" Congress. 
In 1925, at the world conference of the Mizrachi in Vienna, 
he was elected to the world center of the Mizrachi as a repre- 
sentative of the “Torah va-Avodah” movement. In 1926 he im- 
migrated with his family to Palestine and settled in Jerusalem. 
He succeeded there in reuniting the two dissident factions of 
Ha-Poel ha-Mizrachi. He continued to develop the doctrine 
of “Torah va-Avodah” and called for a “holy rebellion,’ as he 
designated the spiritual revolution among Erez Israel youth. 
This call became the watchword of the leaders of nationalist- 
religious youth. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Don Yahya, Ha-Mered ha-Kadosh, Shem- 
uel Hayyim Landau u-Foolo (1960); EZD, 3 (1965), 226-40; S. Daniel, 
Shemuel Hayyim Landau (Heb., 1938). 

[Itzhak Goldshlag] 


LANDAU, ZISHE (1889-1937), U.S. Yiddish poet. Born in 
Plotsk (Poland) into a distinguished rabbinical family, Lan- 
dau had both a traditional and a secular education and was or- 
phaned in childhood. He went to New York in 1906 and began 
his literary career with lyrics that linked him with the emerg- 
ing literary group, Di *Yunge, which in reaction to earlier tra- 
ditions called for “pure” verse free of collective themes. Indeed 
he later rejected his early poems, written in a traditional style 
and stressing national and social themes, and recognized as 
genuine only those written after 1911, when he came under 
the influence of European impressionism and espoused the 
credo of “art for art’s sake.” He was a political conservative and 
a poetic revolutionary. His Antologye: Di Idishe Dikhtung in 
Amerike biz Yohr 1919 (“Anthology: Yiddish Poetry in America 
until 1919,” 1919) best reveals his approach in his introduction 
and in the poets and type of poems selected. He included only 
four short poems of Morris *Rosenfeld, for example, who was 
then enjoying an international reputation for his powerful 
social and national lyrics. Deeply affected by Jewish suffer- 
ing during World War 1, Landau reverted to Jewish national 
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themes and also wrote poems of U.S. patriotism. In his own 
verse, he was attracted to symbolism and made frequent use 
of romantic irony. His subjects are often exotic, his vocabulary 
allusive rather than expressive. Most popular was his poem on 
the *Ba‘al Shem, whom he depicted as always finding a cheer- 
ful aspect in every phenomenon of nature and life. In his four 
comedies, published under the collective title Es Iz Gornisht 
Nit Geshen (“Nothing Happened,’ 1937), he employed masks 
in order to satirize human beings and human relations. His 
translations of early English ballads and of German, Russian, 
and French poets were posthumously collected in the volume 
Fun der Velt-Poezye (“From World Poetry,’ 1947). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 2 (1927), 62-4; LNYL, 4 
(1961), 430-5; D. Kazansky (ed.), Zishe Landoy Zamlbukh (1938); 
H. Gold, Zishe Landoy (1945); J. Glatstein, In Tokh Genumen (1947), 
126-43; D. Ignatoft, Opgerisene Bleter (1957), 33-51; S. Niger, Bleter 
Geshikhte fun der Nayer Yidisher Literatur (1961), 430-5; S. Liptzin, 
Flowering of Yiddish Literature (1963), 209-12. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
puy: A. Tabachnik, Der Man fun Lid (1941); H.L. Bass, “Zisha Lan- 
dau z”1) at: www.zchor.org/zisza.htm. 


[Melech Ravitch / Jerold C. Frakes (274 ed.)] 


LANDAUER, GEORG (1895-1954), Zionist leader, active 
mainly in aiding the aliyah and absorption of German Jews 
in Israel. Born in Cologne, Landauer was active in the Zionist 
youth movement *Blau- Weiss and the student Zionist orga- 
nization Kartell Juedischer Verbindungen. He was a founder 
of *Ha-Poel ha-Zair in Germany. In 1925 he became director 
of the Berlin *Palestine Office and, after two visits to Pales- 
tine between 1924 and 1933, settled there in 1934. He became 
managing director of the Palestine Office and of the Zionist 
Federation in Germany (1929-33). From 1934 to 1954 Landauer 
was director of the *Jewish Agency Central Bureau for the 
Settlement of German Jews, in which his main activities were 
the organization of aliyah, capital transfer, agricultural set- 
tlement, *Youth Aliyah, and German reparations. He was a 
founder of Aliyah Hadashah, a party of the Mandate period 
consisting mainly of German immigrants, and a member of 
the Vaad Leummi (1941-48). From 1948 until his death he was 
chairman of Irgun Olei Merkaz Europa. He immigrated to the 
United States in 1953. He wrote Zwischen zwei Revolutionen; 
zionistische Betrachtungen zu Fragen der Uebergangszeit (1942); 
and a collection of his essays was published in 1957: Der Zio- 
nismus im Wandel dreier Jahrzehnte. 


[Kurt Loewenstein] 


LANDAUER, GUSTAV (1870-1919), German philosopher 
and writer. Landauer, the son of a wealthy Karlsruhe mer- 
chant, was drawn toward anarchism in his youth, and as a stu- 
dent in Berlin became editor of the anarchic socialist periodi- 
cal, Der Sozialist. In 1893 - the year in which his first book, a 
novel titled Der Todesprediger, appeared — he was sentenced 
to 11 months’ imprisonment for incitement. On his release 
he found it impossible to reenter a university, and became 
a free-lance journalist. He resumed writing for the Sozialist, 
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which continued publication until 1899 and which he him- 
self revived ten years later. In 1899 Landauer was again sent 
to prison, this time for six months, as a result of his agitation 
on behalf of a man whom he believed to have been wrongly 
convicted of murder. Shortly after his release, having divorced 
his first wife, he married the poetess and translator Hedwig 
Lachmann. Among the books he published in 1903 were Macht 
und Maechte, containing the two short stories, “Arnold Him- 
melbeber” and “Lebendig tot”; and a version, in modern Ger- 
man, of the writings of the medieval mystic, Meister Eckhart. 
The political articles he wrote in the Sozialist between 1909 
and 1914, published posthumously as Rechenschaft (1919), re- 
vealed his fears of a world war, and by June 1914, with a group 
that included his friend Martin *Buber, he had made a certain 
amount of progress in the formation of an international as- 
sociation that might express the voice of a united Europe and 
avert the tragedy. They were overtaken by events, and when 
war broke out in August, Landauer and Buber were unable to 
salvage the group. During the war, Landauer devoted much 
of his energy to the Berlin popular theater, and his lectures 
on Shakespeare were published after his death as Shakespeare, 
dargestellt in Vortraegen (2 vols., 1920). In 1918 he became edi- 
tor of the Duesseldorf theatrical periodical, Masken. When the 
Bavarian Soviet Republic was proclaimed in 1919, Landauer 
accepted an invitation of Kurt *Eisner to become minister of 
public instruction, but following the overthrow of the Bavar- 
ian Socialist government, he was brutally murdered by coun- 
terrevolutionary soldiers in the streets of Munich. 
Landauer’s philosophical views were influenced by the 
critical theory of language of his friend Fritz *Mauthner. He 
believed that Mauthner’s work had opened the gate to both 
philosophical pluralism and a new mysticism by eliminat- 
ing the possibility of any one philosophy claiming absolute 
truth. His own semimystical philosophy of the organic inter- 
relationship of all being is expressed in his book Skepsis und 
Mystik (“Doubt and Mysticism’), published in 1903. Landau- 
er’s importance as a social philosopher was that, in opposi- 
tion to Marxism, he wished to construct a new form of soci- 
ety based on the individual. He expressed his ideas mainly in 
his books Die Revolution (1907) and Aufruf zum Sozialismus 
(1911, 19197), and summarized them in 12 principles which be- 
came the program for the “Socialist Alliance” which he hoped 
would replace states and a capitalist economy. He wanted a 
revolution in which individuals, and not the proletariat, would 
help to fashion a new mode of cooperative living through per- 
sonal example rather than through politics and party. Under 
Landauer’s editorship the revived Sozialist had considerable 
educational influence as a result of his practice of publishing 
personal documents from earlier revolutionary eras. Some of 
these he published in book form as Briefe aus der Franzoesi- 
schen Revolution (2 vols., 1918). Landauer’s attitude to Juda- 
ism and Jews, from the evidence of his first stories, was un- 
sympathetic, but it gradually underwent a change, apparently 
under the influence of his wife and Buber. A letter to Hed- 
wig Lachmann as early as 1900 shows a growing conscious- 
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ness of his relationship to his ancestors and when, in 1913, the 
Prague students association, Bar Kochba, published the book 
Vom Judentum, it contained an important essay by Landauer 
titled “Sind dies Ketzergedanken?” (“Are These the Ideas of a 
Heretic?”). In this he wrote: “For all of us, when we began to 
be Jews out of full consciousness, it was an enrichment, an 
elevation, and strengthening of our existence.” In the same 
article he defended the multiplicity of loyalties in the heart 
of the Jew, which he regarded as “a sign of the mission which 
Judaism fulfills in relation to humanity and within human- 
ity” After Landauer’s death, Martin Buber had his scattered 
articles compiled into several books. Those on literary sub- 
jects appeared as Der werdende Mensch (1921), and the ones 
on the attainment of Socialism as Beginner (1924). Throughout 
the years more of Landauer’s essays were collected in volumes 
such as Erkenntnis und Befreiung (1976), edited by R. Link-Sa- 
linger Hyman, and Dichter, Ketzer, Aussenseiter (1997), edited 
by H. Delf. His letters, edited by Buber, appeared as Gustav 
Landauer, sein Lebensgang in Briefen (1929). Another corre- 
spondence, edited by H. Delf, appeared years later as Gustav 
Landauer - Fritz Mauthner Briefwechsel 1890-1919 (1994). 
Documents on his relationship with Erich Muehsam, edited 
by C. Knueppel, appeared under the title Sei Tapfer und wachse 
dich aus (2004). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Bab, Gustav Landauer (Ger., 1919), includes 
bibl; M. Buber, Gustav Landauer: sein Lebensgang in Briefen, 2 vols. 
(1929); A. Mitchell, Revolution in Bavaria 1918-1919 (1965), index; G. 
Kressel, Maddaei ha-Hevrah (1948), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
P. Breines, LBIYB, 12 (1969), 75-84; R. Link-Salinger Hyman, Gustav 
Landauer: Philosopher of Utopia (1977); idem, in: Shdemot, 18 (1982), 
27-33; W. Siegbert, Gustav Landauer zur Einfuehrung (1988); H. Delf 
and G. Mattenklott (eds.), Gustav Landauer im Gespraech (1997). 


[Samuel Hugo Bergman / Noam Zadoff (2"¢ ed.)] 


LANDAUER, MEYER HEINRICH HIRSCH (1808-1841), 
writer on the philosophy of religion and Kabbalah. Born at 
Kappel, near Buchau (Wuerttemberg), he was the son of a can- 
tor and became rabbi of Braunsbach (Wuerttemberg). He had 
to abandon this post for reasons of health. 

On the basis of prolonged study of Hebrew manuscripts 
in the Munich Library (in 1838), Landauer wrote several 
studies on the history of medieval Hebrew literature and of 
the Kabbalah, which constitute the first attempt at a schol- 
arly study of the development of Jewish mysticism. Covering 
“Sefer ha-Bahir, “The word Kabbalah,’ “Survey of the history 
and literature of the Kabbalah,” “A preliminary appraisal of 
the *Zohar,” and others, they were published posthumously 
in incomplete form in Literaturblatt des Orients. Under the 
influence of Schelling, Landauer attempted a symbolic mysti- 
cal interpretation of the Torah and its commandments which 
should have served as a basis for a religious philosophy of 
Judaism and which should have also connected it with kab- 
balistic themes. Of decisive significance in this respect for 
Landauer was the philosophical-metaphysical meaning of 
the names of God-yHwH as designation for the “first basic 
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idea of the consciousness of God” in its unified “being in it- 
self” and His government and managing of the world. Elo- 
him is the designation of that aspect of YHwH insofar as it is 
split into different conceptions by experience and contempla- 
tion. The three main forms of God's primary activities are ex- 
pressed in the three ancient names of God: El Shaddai, El Ro’i, 
and EI Koneh, which are designations of the concepts of Elo- 
him. Landauer’s biblical and theological ideas are contained 
in Jehova und Elohim oder die althebraeische Gotteslehre als 
Grundlage der Geschichte der Symbolik und der Gesetzgebung 
der Buecher Moses (Stuttgart, 1836); and Wesen und Form des 
Pentateuch (ibid., 1838). The former work provoked sharp criti- 
cism from A. *Geiger, to which Landauer replied in his intro- 
duction to the second book. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I.M. Jost, in: Israelitische Annalen, 3 (1841), 
69f.; L. Zunz, in: I. Busch (ed.), Jahrbuch der Israeliten, 6 (1848), 90; 
A. Geiger, in: wWZJT, 3 (1837), 403-13; Steinschneider, Cat Bod, 1596 
no. 6109; Fuerst, Bibliotheca, 2 (1863), 219f. 


[Joseph Elijah Heller] 


LANDAUER, SAMUEL (1846-1937), German Orientalist 
and bibliographer. Landauer, born in Huerben, a small vil- 
lage in Bavaria, taught Oriental languages at the University of 
Strasbourg from 1875. He became director of the state and uni- 
versity library in 1905. When Alsace reverted to France in 1918, 
Landauer, like most of the German academic staff, was ex- 
pelled from Strasbourg, and he settled in Augsburg. Landauer 
was the first to publish the Arabic original of *Saadiah’s Beliefs 
and Opinions, Kitab al-Amdandt... (1880). From his Targum 
research he wrote Die Masorah zum Onkelos... (1896), and 
“Studien zu Merx Chrestomathia Targumica” (in Zeitschrift 
fuer Assyriologie, 3 (1888), 263-92). Landauer’s comprehensive 
knowledge of Oriental languages led him to his participation, 
early in his academic career, in Vuller’s edition of the works 
of the Persian poet Firdausi, Firdusii... Schahname (3 vols., 
1877-84). He also cooperated with the Prussian Academy of 
Sciences in the publication of Aristotle’s commentaries, Them- 
istii... De caelo (1902), on the writings of the philosopher The- 
mistius, which had been preserved in Hebrew only. Landauer 
compiled the Katalog der hebraeischen... Handschriften in der 
Kaiserlichen Universitaets-und Landesbibliothek in Strassburg, 
Orientalische Handschriften (1881), and Die Handschriften der 
Grossherzoglich Badischen Hof-und Landesbibliothek in Karl- 
sruhe, vol. 2: Orientalische Handschriften (1892). 


[David Samuel Loewinger] 


LANDES, DAVID SAUL (1924- ), U.S. economic histo- 
rian. Born in New York City, Landes received a B.A. from the 
City College of New York in 1942 and a Ph.D. from Harvard 
University in 1953. He taught economics at Columbia (1953-58) 
and Berkeley (1958-64). In 1964 he was appointed profes- 
sor of history at Harvard, and from 1966 to 1968 directed its 
center for Middle Eastern Studies. Landes’ principal studies 
were in the economic and social history of modern Europe 
with special reference to the Industrial Revolution and its 
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social consequences, the history of business interests, that 
of banking in particular, and the general problem of economic 
development. His contributions in these fields include Bankers 
and Pashas: International Finance and Economic Imperialism 
in Egypt (1958); The Rise of Capitalism (1966); The Unbound 
Prometheus: Technological Change and Industrial Develop- 
ment in Western Europe since 1750 (1968); and “Some Thoughts 
on the Nature of Economic Imperialism” in Journal of 
Economic History, 21 (1961), 496-512. In these and other 
works, Landes analyzed the character of technological devel- 
opment and the factors contributing to national and regional 
differences. On the subject of imperialism, he argued that 
it is the result of disparities of power, and not a function 
peculiar to capitalism. Landes was active in Jewish organi- 
zations. 

After retiring from teaching, Landes was named Coolidge 
Professor of History and Professor of Economics Emeritus at 
Harvard. 

Other books by Landes include Revolution in Time: 
Clocks and the Making of the Modern World (1983) and The 
Wealth and Poverty of Nations (1998). In the latter, among 
other novel concepts, he makes a correlation between the 
economic level of a country and the way the country’s women 
are treated. 

[Oscar Isaiah Janowsky / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


LANDES, RUTH (1908-1991), U.S. cultural anthropologist. 
Born in New York City to Russian Jewish immigrants, Lan- 
des did her undergraduate studies in sociology at New York 
University. She received an M.A. in social work and a Ph.D. in 
anthropology from Columbia University. She became research 
director and coordinator of the Inter-American and the Presi- 
dent’s Fair Employment Practices Commission, 1941-45; study 
director of the scientific research department of the American 
Jewish Committee, 1948-51; and director of the Los Angeles 
City Health Department's geriatric program (1958-59). From 
1953 to 1955 she lectured at the New School for Social Research 
and the William W. White Psychiatric Institute (1953-54), and 
from 1956 was professor of anthropology at McMaster Univer- 
sity in Hamilton, Ontario (Canada). Her social research expe- 
rience included service as researcher on the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration study project on American blacks. As a pioneer in the 
study of class, race, and gender relations, her primary inter- 
ests in anthropological research were the American Indians; 
minority groups in the U.S., Brazil, and the United Kingdom; 
the educational and cultural status of women; and the inter- 
relations of culture and personality. 

In 1982 McMaster University established the Ruth Lan- 
des Prize for outstanding academic achievement in anthropol- 
ogy. The Research Institute for the Study of Man established, 
through the aid of Landes, the R1sm-Landes Awards for field 
research on such anthropological subjects as race and ethnic 
relations, gender issues, education in a comparative perspec- 
tive, and problems of aging. 

Books by Landes include The Ojibwa Woman (1938, 1971, 
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1997); The City of Women (1947, 1994); Culture in American Ed- 
ucation (1965, 19677); Latin Americans of the Southwest (196s); 
The Mystic Lake Sioux (1968); Ojibwa Religion and the Mide- 
wiwin (1968); and The Prairie Potawatomi (1970). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Cole, Ruth Landes: A Life in Anthropol- 


ogy (2003). 
oe [Ephraim Fischoff / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


LANDESJ UDENSCHAFT, BOEHMISCHE, organization 
of Bohemian Jewry outside the Prague community. Until the 
end of the Thirty Years’ War all Bohemian Jews belonged to 
the Prague community as one corporate body. The provincial 
congregations considered themselves at a disadvantage in the 
allocation of taxes, and as their number increased they cre- 
ated a federation of their own with their own functionaries. 
An agreement was reached with the Prague community and 
in 1659 a Polizeiordnung der Landesjudenschaft was endorsed, 
corroborated at the conferences of *Kasejovice (1669) and 
*Brandys nad Labem (1693), and confirmed by the authori- 
ties. The main function of the Landesjudenschaft was the col- 
lection and distribution of Jewish taxes; over half had to be 
raised by the countryside Jews and the rest by the Prague com- 
munity. Every three years a conference of the assessors was 
held at Smichov, near Prague. Three assessors were assigned 
to every district and they, together with the other functionar- 
ies of the organization, allotted every district its contribution, 
after which the district assessors made their allotments to the 
communities. The taxes were levied by contractors. The orga- 
nization was headed by 12 representatives, led by the Prima- 
tor, an office first held by Jacob Aaron Lichtenstadt (until 1672) 
and then by Abraham Aaron *Lichtenstadt (1672-93). The last 
Primator was Joachim Edler von *Popper (1770-91). The or- 
ganization employed a Landschreiber (“secretary”), a Landes- 
Sollizitator (“secretary for legal affairs”), and a Landeskassier 
(“treasurer”), and from 1704 owned a house in Prague. 

A Landesrabbinat was established in 1679, but between 
1691 and 1717 two Landesrabbiner functioned. From 1689 to 
1691 Abraham b. Saul *Broda served for the whole of Bohemia 
and was responsible for the western half only until 1709. Wolf 
Spira-Wedeles served for eastern Bohemia from 1691 to 1715. 
In 1713 David *Oppenheim was appointed for one half of the 
country, and for the whole of Bohemia from 1717 until 1736. He 
was succeeded by Moses Isaac Spira-Wedeles (1737-49). When 
the Kreisrabbinate (“district rabbinates”) were established in 
1717, the function of the Landesrabbiner was superseded and 
the system was formally abolished in 1749. In 1850 a Reprae- 
sentanz der Landesjudenschaft in Boehmen was founded. 
Having no political standing, it engaged mainly in charitable 
work and, in partnership with the Prague community, main- 
tained the Jewish orphanage for boys in the city. The Landes- 
judenschaft was dissolved in 1884. Its archives were acquired 
in 1907 by the Czech national museum in Prague and are now 
in the Czechoslovak state archives. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Klemperer, in: HJ, 12 (1950), 33-66, 143-523 
13 (1951), 55-82; T. Jakobovits, in: JaGjc, 1 (1929), 332-68; 3 (1931), 
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157-603 4(1932), 257-61; 5 (1933), 79-136; idem, in: MGwy, 74 (1930), 
35-41; S.H. Lieben, in: JJLG, 19 (1928), 1-38 passim; S. Krauss, Joachim 
Edler von Popper (Ger., 1926), passim; Baron, Community, 1 (1942), 
339-40; R. Ha-Yisreeli, Toledot Kehillat Prag ba-Shanim 1680-1730 


(1965), 147-9. ; 
[Meir Lamed] 


LANDESMAN, ALTER (1895-1981), Jewish educator. Born 
in Lithuania, he immigrated to the United States in 1906 and 
earned his B.A. at Western Reserve University (1917), was or- 
dained at the Jewish Theological Seminary in 1922, and earned 
a D.H.L. in 1928. 

As a Jewish educator he became the superintendent of 
the Hebrew Education Society (HES) in Brownsville, then one 
of the largest Jewish communities in New York. HEs served 
as an educational and social center helping the acculturation 
of American Jews; under Landesman’s direction it became a 
community center for Brownsville Jews. When he began his 
service, Americanization was a central motif in the work of 
the Center; over time as immigration to the United States 
decreased, the task of Americanization became less urgent 
and the responsibility for continuing Jewish education ever 
greater. 

Landesman worked together with Modern Orthodox el- 
ements and HEs housed a Young Israel, which met the needs 
of traditional young people who wanted a sermon in English 
and wanted religious activities on Friday evening. It held ser- 
vices in the building. HEs became more Zionist in orientation 
and in the early years was more Yiddish oriented, most espe- 
cially as its leadership passed from German Jews to Eastern 
European Jews. 

He established the Brownsville Neighborhood Council to 
deal with housing, health, recreation, and social services, and 
he guided the development of the Young Israel in Brownsville 
and adjacent East Flatbush. 

Landesman was a pioneer in the Jewish center move- 
ment. He served as president of the Metropolitan Associa- 
tion of Jewish Center Workers and vice president of the na- 
tional association. 

He prepared for the United Synagogue of America’s 
Committee on Education four curricula; one for schools that 
met on Sunday; a two-year course for students beginning 
their studies at age 11 and being trained for their bar-mitzvah; 
a program for three-day-a-week schools; and a program for 
four-day-a-week schools. His work covered the entire gamut 
of Jewish education in those days, as there were only a hand- 
ful of day schools. 

He wrote a well received history of Brownsville, a com- 
munity that has been understudied and unheralded, but which 
was critical to New York Jewish life through the first half of 
the 20 century, and a more scholarly work on the Jews of 
Provence between the 10 and 14* centuries. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Soyer, “Brownstones and Brownsville,” 


in: American Jewish History (2000), 181-207; Proceedings of the Rab- 


binical Assembly (1981). 
[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 
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LANDESMAN, ROCCO (1948- _), U.S. theatrical producer. 
Born in St. Louis to a Bohemian German-Jewish family that 
liked things Italian and owned a cabaret where Lenny *Bruce 
and Mike *Nichols and Elaine *May performed, Landesman 
went to Colby College and then to the University of Wiscon- 
sin, where he earned his undergraduate degree, and the Yale 
School of Drama, where he earned a master’s degree. For three 
years he taught dramatic literature and criticism there as a 
protégé of Robert Brustein. After founding a mutual fund, the 
Cardinal Fund, and assembling a barn of thoroughbred race 
horses, in the late 1970s and early 1980s, he turned to theater 
production with Big River, a musical based on The Adventures 
of Huckleberry Finn. Before that production, Landesman was 
known in the theater as the husband of HEIDI ETTINGER LAN- 
DESMAN (1951-_), a producer and designer he had met at the 
drama school. She designed the sets and costumes for ‘night 
Mother (1983), a two-character play involving a daughter car- 
ing for a dying mother. Big River developed out of a combina- 
tion of Rocco Landesman’s love for the Mark Twain novel and 
for the music of Roger Miller, who became the show’s com- 
poser. The show won the Tony Award for best musical in 1985. 
It was performed in a theater run by the Jujamcyn organiza- 
tion and when the Landesmans two years later sought to pro- 
duce another musical, Into the Woods, a Stephen *Sondheim 
creation, they opted again for a Jujamcyn theater on Broad- 
way. The show again was a success, and in 1987 Landesman 
was asked to take over the Jujamcyn organization, then a fairly 
consistent money loser. Landesman turned it into a success 
as the third-largest theatrical organization on Broadway. By 
1990 shows in which Jujamcyn had been involved garnered 
the largest number of Tony nominations that year. At the 
time, Jujamcyn’s theaters housed City of Angels, a hit revival of 
Gypsy, Kathleen Turner in Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, the musical 
Grand Hotel, and The Piano Lesson by August Wilson. Since 
that time, Landesman has been a producer of some of the 
most important hit shows: Tony *Kushner’s Angels in Amer- 
ica (1993), Mel *Brooks’ The Producers (2000), Doubt (2004), 
Urinetown (2003), and Caroline, or Change (2004). Heidi Et- 
tinger, who resumed her maiden name after the Landesmans’ 
divorce, was active in the theater as a scenic designer and/or 
producer of such shows as The Secret Garden (1991), Smokey 
Joe’s Café (1995-2000), The Adventures of Tom Sawyer (2001), 
and Dracula, the Musical (2004). 

[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


LANDESRABBINERSCHULE (Orszagos Rabbiképzé 
Intézet), Hungarian rabbinical seminary in Budapest. A 
Hungarian law of 1837 required rabbis to have a secondary 
education and to register births, marriages, and deaths in 
Hungarian, and in 1844 parliamentary approval was given to 
the idea of a rabbinical seminary. In 1850 an indemnity of 2% 
million florins was imposed on Hungarian Jewry for its par- 
ticipation in the 1848-49 Revolution. By 1856 one million flo- 
rins had been paid, and the emperor set this aside for Jewish 
education and, in particular, a rabbinical seminary. It took 20 
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years of infighting between the Orthodox, who strenuously 
opposed the seminary idea, and those who inclined toward 
Reform before the income from this fund could be used for 
its declared purpose. The matter was finally decided at a con- 
ference of Hungarian Jewry (December 1868-February 1869), 
at which the majority decided on a middle-of-the-road college 
on the Breslau model. 

The Landesrabbinerschule was opened in 1877. It has 
remained a state institution, administration and staff being 
appointed by the government, which approved the syllabus 
and also administered the fund. The course of study was ten 
years: five years of high school and five years at the seminary 
proper. During the latter period students were required to en- 
roll at the university and obtain a degree. The following were 
directors of the seminary: M. Bloch (1877-1907), W. *Bacher 
(1907-13), L. *Blau (1914-32), M. *Guttmann (1933-42), D.S. 
*Loewinger (1943-50), A. *Scheiber (1950-between 1952 and 
1956 with E. Roth). Other well-known scholars who taught in 
the seminary were D. *Kaufmann, I. *Goldziher, S. Kohn, L. 
*Venetianer, B. *Heller, M. *Weisz, D. Friedmann, S. Hevesi, 
and H.J. Fisher. 

The seminary’s annual reports (1878-1917 in German, 
since 1921, Hungarian) generally contain scholarly essays by 
the teaching staff. A jubilee volume (ed. by L. Blau) was pub- 
lished in 1927. The learned periodical Magyar Zsidé Szemle 
(“Hungarian Jewish Review,” 1-65, 1884-1948) was initiated 
by seminary circles, as were Ha-Zofeh me-Erez Hagar (later 
Ha-Zofeh le-Hokhmat Yisrael, 1-15, 1911-31) and Ha-Soker 
(1-6, 1932-39). The Jewish Literary Society also owed its in- 
spiration to the seminary. Its library, which began with Lelio 
della Torre's collection and grew to over 40,000 volumes, in- 
cludes many manuscripts and incunabula. When the Nazis 
occupied Hungary on March 19, 1944, the seminary build- 
ing was sacked. By admitting all applicants - there were 174 
students registered in 1944 — it saved some young men from 
deportation. Ninety graduates and over 60 students died in 
the Holocaust. With the liberation of Hungary by the Rus- 
sians in 1945, the seminary gradually rebuilt its life under 
the present government, though on a limited scale. It trained 
Hebrew teachers and expanded the Tarbut high school with 
special emphasis on modern Hebrew. It maintained contact 
with Jewish scholars the world over and remained the only 
rabbinical seminary in Eastern Europe, housing a 150,000- 
volume library and serving students from neighboring coun- 
tries into the 21°t century. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Blau (ed.), Festschrift zum 50-jaehrigen 
Bestehen der Franz-Josef-Landesrabbinerschule in Budapest (1927); A. 
Scheiber, in: S. Loewinger (ed.), Seventy Years (1948), 8ff.; E. Roth, 
in: S.K. Mirsky (ed.), Mosedot Torah be-Eiropah be-Vinyanam u-ve- 
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LANDIS, JOHN (1950- ), U.S. writer-director. Born in Chi- 
cago, Illinois, Landis grew up in the Westwood area of Los 
Angeles, and began working in the mailroom of Twentieth 
Century Fox as a teenager. In Europe he worked as a pro- 
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duction assistant on Kelly’s Heroes (1970) and as a stuntman 
for a few spaghetti Westerns. At 21 he began work on his first 
film, Schlock (1973), a horror-genre parody. Landis then di- 
rected Kentucky Fried Movie (1977), a comedy. But it was 
Landis’ next film, National Lampoon's Animal House (1978), 
that became one of the most famous and successful comedies 
of all time, spurring a collaboration with actor John Belushi 
that continued in his next comedy project, The Blues Broth- 
ers (1980). Landis mixed comedy and horror in An Ameri- 
can Werewolf in London (1981) and found success with both 
the Eddie Murphy and Dan Ackroyd comedy Trading Places 
(1983) and the Michael Jackson video Thriller. However, Lan- 
dis’ career was tainted by a July 23, 1982, accident on the set 
of Twilight Zone - The Movie (1983), which took the lives of 
actor Vic Morrow and child actors Renee Chen and My-Ca 
Le. His subsequent films Into the Night (1985), Spies Like Us 
(1985), Three Amigos (1986), and Amazon Women on the Moon 
(1987) were poorly received. Despite the success of the Eddie 
Murphy comedy Coming to America (1988), Landis found it dif- 
ficult to recapture acclaim with such projects as Oscar (1991), 
Innocent Blood (1992), The Stupids (1996), and Blues Broth- 
ers 2000 (1996), or as executive producer of television shows 
such as Sliders (1995), Honey, I Shrunk the Kids: The Tv Show 
(1997), and The Lost World (1998). Landis also contributed to 
the 2005 Showtime cable series Masters of Horror with the 
episode “Deer Women.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: ‘Landis, John,’ in: International Directory of 
Films and Filmmakers, Volume 2: Directors (2004); “Landis, John,’ in: 
Contemporary Authors (Gale, 2004); John Landis - 1MpB, at: www. 


imdb.com/name/nmooo00484. 
[Adam Wills (2"4 ed.)] 


LANDJUDENSCHAFT (Heb. Kehal Medinah, Benei ha-Me- 
dinah), self-governing institutions set up in almost all territo- 
ries of the Holy Roman Empire where, during the second half 
of the 16 and the first half of the 17" century, Jewish commu- 
nities either still existed or had been reestablished after the ex- 
pulsions at the end of the Middle Ages. The beginnings of such 
institutions are already discernible in the mid-15"" century 
(Rhineland, Franconia), but most of them disappeared dur- 
ing the constant migrations of the 16" century. Until eman- 
cipation, all “protected” Jews living within one of the many 
principalities of the Holy Roman Empire had to belong to this 
official Jewish corporation. In contrast with the medieval syn- 
ods of rabbis and leaders from different regions in Germany, 
whose decisions on public matters were invested with a vast 
measure of spiritual-religious authority, those of the 15 and 
16'" centuries were largely concerned with taxation and ad- 
ministration. An attempt was made in *Frankfurt in 1603 to 
set up a permanent overall organization, based on a uniform 
system of taxation and a central judiciary; it failed because 
of the ascendancy of the princes and the waning of impe- 
rial power in Germany. However, German Jewry continued 
to make efforts to realize the aims embedded in the takkanot 
of the Frankfurt synod. The same spirit reflected in the resis- 
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tance of the independent territorial authorities to extraneous 
intervention in their affairs, is apparent in the resistance of the 
autonomous Landjudenschaft to Jewish intervention in theirs. 
Each one was bent on developing and enhancing institutions 
of its own, which grew and crystallized in a slow and organic 
process, though of course affected by the necessity to come 
to terms with the new political, economic, demographic, and 
social conditions prevailing under the absolutist regimes. To 
a certain extent the Landjudenschaft was influenced by the 
German Landstaende. The detailed system of their statutes 
created a stable framework for the independent inner life of 
the Jewish communities, reflecting their numerical increase 
and stabilization. 

The Landjudenschaft was essentially an association of 
individuals, largely combining the functions and powers of 
a local community with those of an “intercommunal” body 
which acted both internally and externally. Accordingly, its 
main institution was originally the Landtag (Yom ha-Vaad) - 
the assembly of all heads of families of the territorial Jewish 
community which took place every three or four years, result- 
ing from the necessity to cope with changes in the taxation 
systems of most states at that time. In territories with a rela- 
tively numerous Jewish population (e.g., Bohemia, Moravia, 
Alsace) only deputies of the communities met at the Landtag, 
while in Prussia the deputies of various provinces were sum- 
moned every five years (from 1728) to fix the tax quota for 
each Landjudenschaft. Initially, the functions of the Landtag 
covered numerous aspects of Jewish communal life - such as 
organization and administration, jurisdiction, and religious 
and social affairs - to a much greater extent than might be 
assumed from the official definitions and orders determin- 
ing the assessment for taxation purposes, the erekh (“assessed 
property”). These plenary meetings passed ordinances and 
statutes and elected - subject to governmental approval — the 
chief rabbi (abad ha-medinah, abad being the abbreviation 
for av bet din), the provincial rabbis (dayyanei medinah), and 
the other officials of the Landjudenschaft who constituted the 
“Small Council”: the chief elder (Oberparnass), provincial el- 
ders (parnasei medinah), viri boni (tovim), and associates (ik- 
kurim), as well as the chief treasurer, tax collectors, accoun- 
tants, the scribe, and the beadle. The chief elder was usually 
the local *Court Jew, who was appointed by the prince. Thanks 
to his connections with the court, he also served as shtadlan 
for the community. In some cases the office of Court Jew and 
chief elder was held within a single family for several gener- 
ations (e.g., Gomperz in Cleves, Van *Geldern in *Duessel- 
dorf, Goldschmidt in *Kassel, Baer in *Aurich). In practice 
the Landjudenschaft decided on the granting of charters of 
protection to new immigrants. The disciplinary means at its 
disposal were those customary in Jewish autonomy: monetary 
fines, the herem, and expulsion. 

The earliest, though scant, documentary evidence that 
regular assemblies were held every three years comes from 
*Hesse-Kassel (1616), the electorate of *Treves (1649), the 
bishopric of Paderborn (1649), Hesse-*Darmstadt (1650), the 
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duchy of *Cleves (1650), the electorate of *Mainz (1661), Lower 
Austria (1662), the margravates of Burgau (1675?) and *Ans- 
bach (1677), the bishoprics of Bamberg (1678) and *Speyer 
(1682), the duchy of *Juelich-*Berg (1684), and the bishopric of 
Strasbourg (1694). That the institution could be set up without 
governmental instigation becomes apparent in *Hanau and 
in *Pomerania (1706), in *Mecklenburg-Schwerin (1752), and 
also, beyond the borders of the empire, in Holland (Meierij’s 
Hertogenbosch, 1764). Yet right of free and independent con- 
vention had by no means been granted and the few attempts 
made in this direction were heavily punished. 

In those territories where the Jews were permitted to re- 
settle in the 16" century, they were allowed to elect a rabbi to 
act as a chief rabbi and judge, whose judicial functions were 
defined by the authorities. Thus, from the beginning of the 
17 until the middle of the 18 century, rabbinates were es- 
tablished in the Teutonic Order lands; in *Mergentheim (1615), 
*Aderborn (1619), Hesse-Kassel (1625), *Muenster (1649), 
Hesse-Darmstadt (1685), the *Palatinate (end 17'* century), 
Wied-Runkel (mid. 18" century), and Speyer (1752), thus ter- 
minating the previous links of the Jews of these states with the 
ancient rabbinical courts at Frankfurt, *Worms, *Friedberg, 
or *Fulda. At the same time rabbinates were set up in new or 
renewed settlements such as *Hildesheim (1607), *Bamberg 
(1618), * Wuerzburg (1625), Cleves (about 1650), *Halberstadt- 
*Minden-*Ravensberg (1650), *Hanover (1687), East-Friesland 
(end of the 176 century), and Juelich-Berg (1706). The actual 
powers wielded by the chief rabbis exceeded those vested in 
them by their writs of appointment; they played an active part 
in many spheres of administration. They were usually related, 
either by birth or by marriage, to the parnasim and families 
of Court Jews who led the communities and the Landjuden- 
schaften. Certain rabbinates were retained within one family 
for several generations. Thus a closely knit circle of families 
linked by marriage held most leading posts in the secular and 
religious spheres from Austria and Bohemia in the east to Al- 
sace in the west. 

Up to the end of the 17" and the beginning of the 18 
century, the details of Jewish self-organization were of no par- 
ticular concern to the authorities, except when their fiscal in- 
terests were involved. But centralized payment of taxes -— by 
now compulsory as a result of the granting of collective char- 
ters of protection - compelled the heads of the Landjuden- 
schaften to invoke government aid to coerce dilatory taxpay- 
ers. In the course of time, and in keeping with their centralist 
tendencies, the authorities exploited this dependence to ex- 
tend their control over Landjudenschaft activities over wide 
spheres of Jewish autonomy. Gradually many functions of 
the leadership were transferred to the developing centralist 
bureaucracy, especially following the setting up of “Com- 
missions for Jewish Affairs” in numerous states. Commis- 
sioners frequently attended the Landtag as chairmen of the 
meetings, and at best the Jews were able to do no more than 
delay the imposition of control (e.g., in the Palatinate, Upper 
Province of *Mainz, and *Ansbach). Similarly, the authorities’ 
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tendency to prevent Jews from turning to foreign rabbinical 
courts changed in the 18" century in favor of litigation before 
the state courts of law, restricting the scope of Jewish jurisdic- 
tion to religious matters. The Landjudenschaft attempted to 
stem the tide in this respect and to a certain extent succeeded 
in evading the restrictive provisions (in Mainz, Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, Fulda, *Wuerzburg, Bamerg, Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
and Ansbach). 

On the eve of emancipation the states lost all interest in 
the continued existence of the Landjudenschaft, except as far 
as their purely religious functions were concerned, for the 
concept of the Jewish community as a “state within a state” 
went against the idea of emancipation. The abolition of all 
such institutions was brought about by government legisla- 
tion, either on the granting of emancipation in the wake of 
the French occupation, or as a prerequisite to it demanded by 
the German states. 
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wart (1996), 137-49. PUBLISHED SOURCES: M. Horovitz, Die Frank- 
furter Rabbinerversammlung vom Jahre 1603 (1897). HESSE-CASSEL: 
U.E. Kopp, Bruchstuecke zur Erlaeuterung der Teutschen Geschichte 
und Rechte, 2 (1801), 157ff.; L. Horwitz, in: Im Deutschen Reich, 14 
(1908), 499ff.; idem, in: MGwyJ, 54 (1910), 513ff.; L. Munk, in: Jubel- 
schrift I. Hildesheimer (1890), 69 ff., Heb. section, 77f.; idem, in: Fest- 
schrift S. Carlebach (1910), 339 ff. MAINZ: S. Bamberger, Historische 
Berichte ueber die Juden der Stadt und des ehemaligen Fuerstentums 
Aschaffenburg (1900), 88ff. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.J. Cohen, 
Landjudenschaften in Deutschland als Organe juedischer Selbstver- 
waltung, 3 vols. (1996-2001). BRANDENBURG-ANSBACH: D,J. Cohen, 
in: Kovez al Yad, 16 (1966), 457ff. PRUSSIA: S. Stern, Der Preussische 
Staat und die Juden (2 vols., 1925, repr. 1962). SUGENHEIM: M. Freu- 
denthal, in: zGyjD, 1 (1929), 44ff. WIELD-RUNKEL: B. Wachstein, 
ibid., 4 (1932), 129 ff.; idem, in: yrvo Bleter, 6 (1934), 84ff. MECKLEN- 
BURG-SCHWERIN: O.G. Tychsen, in: Buetzowische Nebenstunden, 4 
(1768), 1ff.; L. Donath, Geschichte der Juden in Mecklenburg (1874). 
AUSTRIA: L. Moses, Die Juden in Niederoesterreich (1935). ALSACE: 
L. Loewenstein, in: BJGL, 2 (1901), 18ff., 28. TREVES: A. Kober, in: 
MGW], 77 (1938), 100ff. MORAVIA: I. Halpern, Takkanot Medinat 
Mehrin, 1650-1748 (1951). 

[Daniel J. Cohen] 


LANDMAN, ISAAC (1880-1946), U.S. Reform rabbi. Born 
in Sudilkov, Russia, Landman was taken to Cincinnati in 1889. 
He matriculated at the University of Cincinnati (1906) and 
was ordained at Hebrew Union College. He served at Congre- 
gation Kenesseth Israel, Philadelphia (1906-10), and helped 
establish the farm colony of Jews in Clarion, Utah. Landman 
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was equally active outside the congregational sphere. While in 
Philadelphia, he was executive secretary of the National Farm 
School, and in 1916 he was Jewish chaplain with the U.S. forces 
in Mexico. From 1918 to 1937 he was editor of the American 
Hebrew and in 1928 began the planning of the Universal Jew- 
ish Encyclopedia, of which he was editor in chief and which 
appeared in ten volumes between 1939 and 1943. A veteran 
of World War 1, he also served as chaplain with Pershing’s 
army in Mexico and worked with the Jewish Welfare Board 
to establish a training school for chaplains. He then served 
at Temple Israel in Far Rockaway, N.y., and became editor of 
the American Hebrew, then a prominent newspaper. When 
the depression hit, he was forced to return to the pulpit and 
went on to serve Beth Elohim, in Brooklyn (1931-46). One 
of Landman’s principal interests was the goodwill movement 
between Christians and Jews. Triggered by a blood libel ac- 
cusation in 1927 in upstate New York, called the Massena In- 
cident, he organized the Permanent Commission for Better 
Understanding Between Protestants, Catholics and Jews and 
became its executive secretary. When the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews was formed the Commission was 
no longer needed. A man of varied talents, he was interested 
in drama and worked with his brother on a number of plays. 
He testified against political Zionism before the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee of the House of Representatives and fought 
domestic antisemitism so actively that he was called the two- 
fisted rabbi. He was a delegate to the founding of the World 
Union of Progressive Judaism (1926) and named president of 
the interdenominational Synagogue Council of America just 


before he died. 
[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


LANDMARKS, fixed stone objects erected to designate the 
boundaries between fields, districts, lands, or nations in the 
Near East. The removal of landmarks is considered to be a 
grievous sin in the Bible and in other literature of the Near 
East. Deuteronomy twice warns against this offense (Deut. 
19:14; 27:17). The biblical prohibition against landmark re- 
moval is mentioned along with other transgressions that are 
perpetrated secretly and, therefore, usually not punished by 
society. A biblical imprecation (Heb. arur) is therefore lev- 
eled against the violator, all other punitive measures being 
inadequate. 

Babylonian boundary stones or monuments (kudurru) 
first appear in the Kassite period and may originally have 
served to mark boundaries in a field, but seem to have become 
legal records dealing with landed property. The inscription 
on the stone usually contains some statement or certificate 
of ownership, and severe maledictions are appended to it, di- 
rected to anyone who should alter or destroy the inscription. 
There appear on the stones symbols of Babylonian deities 
who are asked to invoke the curse on the future offender. An- 
cient wisdom literature also contains severe warnings against 
the removal of landmarks, particularly those of a widow (the 
“Instruction of Amen-em-Opet” 7:15, in Pritchard, Texts, 
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422; COS I:117), and the transgressor is threatened with divine 
punishment by the gods because he violated divinely estab- 
lished boundaries. The offense of the removal of boundary 
stones was used metaphorically as a symbol for the aboli- 
tion of ancient laws and custom (Prov. 22:28; 23:10). Those 
who defected from the Qumran sect are said to be “remov- 
ers of the landmark” (see C. Rabin, The Zadokite Documents 
(1954), 4, 20, 42). 

For the extension of the concept of infringement on the 
rights of others, see *Hassagat Gevul. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L.W. King (ed.), Babylonian Boundary-Stones 
and Memorial-Tablets in the British Museum (1912). ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: U. Seidl, Die babylonischen Kudurru-Reliefs (1989); idem, 
in: RLA, 6, 275-77; M. Broshi (ed.), The Damascus Document Recon- 
sidered (1992). 


LANDON, MICHAEL (Eugene Maurice Orowitz; 1936- 
1991), U.S. actor, writer, producer, director. Born in Forest 
Hills, Queens, to an Irish Catholic mother and Jewish father, 
Eugene Orowitz grew up in Collingswood, New Jersey, and 
went to UCLA on a track and field scholarship. He was forced 
to leave school when an arm injury disqualified him from 
athletics. He stayed in the area and worked at odd jobs until 
he decided to pursue acting. After adopting the stage name 
Michael Landon, which he picked out of the Los Angeles 
telephone book, he soon landed his first big role in the film I 
Was a Teenage Werewolf (1957). However, it was as Little Joe 
Cartwright on the television series Bonanza (1959-72) that 
Landon became a household name, endearing himself to a 
wide range of Americans throughout the 14 years that the se- 
ries ran. When Landon undertook his next television project, 
Little House on the Prairie (1974), another NBC western, it was 
not only in the role of family patriarch Charles Ingalls but 
also as the series’ producer, writer, and director. After a suc- 
cessful eight-year run, Little House was pulled off the air and 
Landon moved onto the NBc fantasy/drama show Highway 
to Heaven (1984). When Landon’s co-star, Victor French, died 
of lung cancer in 1989, Landon pulled the plug on the show, 
prompting his dismissal from NBc. Diagnosed with pancre- 
atic cancer soon afterward, Landon made his last public ap- 
pearance on the Johnny Carson show in 1991, discussing his 
disease with bravery and candor. He died a few weeks later in 
Malibu, California, with his children at his side. 


[Casey Schwartz (2"4 ed.)] 


LANDOWSKA, WANDA (1879-1959), harpsichordist, pia- 
nist, and composer. Born in Warsaw, Landowska bean to play 
the piano at the age of four. She studied at the Warsaw Con- 
servatory with Michaelowski and in Berlin (1896) with Mo- 
szkowski (piano and composition). In Paris (1900) she mar- 
ried Henry Lew, a writer on Hebrew folk music. Landowska 
was one of the first to revive harpsichord music and won re- 
nown in that field. Giving numerous concerts and lectures 
she reawakened interest in music of the Baroque period. She 
toured all over Europe including Russia. In 1912, the piano 
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maker Pleyel built her a special harpsichord. In 1913 she went 
to Berlin to teach harpsichord at the Musik-Hochschule. Af- 
ter World War 1, Landowska taught in Basel and played a 
harpsichord continuo in the St. Matthew Passion - for the 
first time in the 20 century. In Paris, she taught at the Ecole 
Normale de Musique. Landowska founded her own Ecole de 
Musique Ancienne at Saint-Leu-la-Fl6ret, near Paris, for the 
study, teaching, and performance of early music. There, in 
1933, she gave the first integral performance of Bach’s Gold- 
berg Variations. With the advent of Hitler, she was forced to 
leave the school. She fled to France and settled in the U.S. in 
1941. At the age of 70 she recorded the complete Bach “48” 
Her performance style was an assertive one, highlighted by 
legato playing and variety of articulation. She developed mod- 
ern harpsichord technique and played compositions written 
for her by several modern composers, such as Falla and Pou- 
lenc. Landowska was decorated by both the French and Polish 
governments. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Her books include Bach et ses inter- 
preéts (1906) and La musique ancienne (1909). Denise Restout ed- 
ited a collection of her articles as Landowska on Music (1965). ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online; mGG; D. Marty, Une dame nommée 
Wanda (1993). 


[Claude Abravanel / Naama Ramot (24 ed.)] 


LANDRABBINER (Landesrabbiner, Heb. rav medinah), 
rabbinical office formerly prevalent throughout Central Eu- 
rope. It originated in the latter half of the 14" century when 
regional rulers appointed a “Judenmeister, later called Landes- 
rabbiner, to facilitate the collection of taxes. In the 15t* cen- 
tury, as a result of the widespread expulsions of the period, 
this charge was abolished. Instead, the rabbinical courts of 
the free imperial cities like Frankfurt and Worms acquired in- 
creased authority and importance. With the reestablishment of 
Jewish communities in the 16' and early 17" centuries, some 
states authorized the appointment of a chief rabbi (rav me- 
dinah) and the establishment of a rabbinical court (bet din). 
In 1600 there were a dozen such courts in Germany. The es- 
tablishment of these institutions did much to undercut the 
influence of the rabbinical courts in the free imperial cities, a 
development welcomed by rulers who sought to sever the ties 
that bound Jews living in their realms to courts operating 
outside their jurisdiction. Most of the Landjudenschaften 
employed a Landrabbiner (rav medinah, av bet din), whose 
main function was the equitable apportioning of the tax load. 
The Landrabbiner was sometimes directly appointed by the 
authorities, but generally he was elected by the Landjuden- 
schaft; the authorities authorized the elections and issued 
him a formal writ of responsibilities and powers. Often the 
Landrabbiner had close family and social connections with 
the secular leadership of the Landjudenschaften; at times the 
office remained within the same family for several genera- 
tions. Its sinecures provided the incumbent with a relatively 
high income. While the secular Jewish leadership considered 
that the Landrabbiner provided religious sanction for their ef- 
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forts, the authorities sought to make use of him as a power 
lever within the Jewish community. Frequent disagreement 
developed over policy and jurisdiction. The authority of the 
Landrabbiner gradually lapsed in the later 18" century, par- 
ticularly in the light of the increasing tendency to appeal to 
general courts of law. The continuity of the office was broken 
during the Napoleonic era. 

In the 19 century Landrabbiner were appointed once 
more by a number of German states. The three Landrab- 
biner of Hanover represented the government in the super- 
vision of synagogues, schools, and charitable institutions in 
their districts. In charge of the inspection and appointment 
of all communal employees, they could levy fines of up to 
ten marks and could not be deposed without governmental 
consent even though they were elected by the communities. 
In Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Saxe-Weimar, and Brunswick, 
Landrabbiner were appointed to facilitate the modernization 
of Jewish life and religious practice. When Abraham *Geiger 
wished to introduce the institution into Nassau he encoun- 
tered the vigorous opposition of the Orthodox rural com- 
munities. During the course of the 19 century the jurisdic- 
tion of the office was increasingly limited to purely religious 
areas, and in the 20" century, it became mainly an honorary 
appointment. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.J. Cohen, “Irgunei ‘Benei ha-Medinalt he- 
Ashkenaz” (unpubl. Ph.D. diss., 1967), 157-227, xvii-xxi; L. Auerbach, 
Das Judentum in Preussen (1890), 328-405; B. Altman, in: Jsos, 3 
(1941), 175-7; S. Assaf, in: Reshumot, 2 (1937), 259-300. 


LANDSBERG, MICHELE (1939-_), Canadian journalist, 
author, feminist, social critic. Landsberg was born in To- 
ronto. After high school she spent a year in Israel and re- 
turned to Toronto to earn a B.A. in English language and 
literature from the University of Toronto in 1962. From the 
1960s she was active as a reporter, freelance writer, and col- 
umnist for both the Globe and Mail and Toronto Star news- 
papers. In the 1970s she also served as writer and editor with 
Chatelaine, a popular Canadian women’s magazine. She wrote 
covers stories on contemporary feminism, politics, media, 
womens health, the environment, education, urban life, and 
gardening. Her work at the Toronto Star earned her two Na- 
tional Newspaper Awards, including the first ever awarded 
for column writing, and she was among the paper's top-read 
columnists. 

Michele Landsberg was also the author of several 
books, including Women and Children First (1982); Michele 
Landsberg’s Guide to Children’s Books (1986), also published 
in the United States and England, where it was a London 
Times Book of the Year; and This is New York, Honey!, which 
was number one on the bestseller list in 1989. A passionate 
and sometimes controversial social critic and voice for pro- 
gressive causes, Landsberg has also served on the boards of 
a number of agencies and volunteer organizations working 
to assist assaulted women, global feminism, and the cause 
of peace in the Middle East. Some of Landsberg’s honors in- 
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clude the Robertine Barry Prize for journalism from the Ca- 
nadian Research Institute for the Advancement of Women, 
the Florence Bird Award from the International Centre for 
Human Rights and Democratic Development, and the 2002 
Governor General’s Medal in Commemoration of the Persons 
Case, an award acknowledging contributions to equality for 
women which have resulted in positive change. Landsberg 
is married to Stephen Lewis, former Canadian ambassador 
to the United Nations and United Nations special envoy for 


HIV/AIDS in Africa. 
[Randal FE. Schnoor (24 ed.)] 


LANDSBERG, OTTO (1869-1957), German politician. Born 
in Rybnik, Upper Silesia, in 1890 Landsberg joined the Social 
Democratic Party while a law student in Berlin. He practiced 
law in Magdeburg, where he became a town councilor in 
1903. In 1912 he was elected to the Reichstag. He belonged to 
the extreme right wing of his party, and was under constant 
attack from the leftists because of his patriotic attitude. Dur- 
ing World War 1, Landsberg became increasingly influential 
in the Social Democratic Party, and after the outbreak of the 
revolution in Germany, became a member of the Council of 
People’s Plenipotentiaries, which exercised the functions of 
government. He consistently opposed Bolshevik ideology, 
and in January 1919 was seized by the revolutionary workers 
and condemned to death. He was rescued by troops called up 
by the chancellor, Friedrich Ebert. A month later Ebert made 
him minister of justice in the first Weimar government and a 
member of the German delegation at Versailles in the sum- 
mer of that year. Landsberg opposed the signing of the peace 
treaty, and resigned from the government. From 1920 to 1923 
he was German ambassador to Belgium. 

Landsberg returned to Berlin in 1924 and resumed his 
law practice. Reelected to the Reichstag in 1924, he remained a 
member until the Nazis came to power in 1933. He emigrated 
via the csr, Schwitzerland und Belgium to Holland and lived 
there in hiding throughout World War 11. Landsberg was not a 
member of the Jewish community, but was one of the found- 
ers of the Association for Defense against Antisemitism. He 
wrote Student und Politik (1925) and Politische Krise der Geg- 
enwart (1931). After 1945 he supported the Social Democratic 
periodical Neuer Vorwarts but stayed in Holland and died in 
Baarn (near Utrecht). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.L. Abmeier, Otto Landsberg, in: Jah- 
rbuch der schlesischen Friedrich-Wilhelm-Universitaet zu Breslau, 14 
(1969); Biographisches Handbuch der deutschsprachigen Emigration 
nach 1933, vol. 1 (1999), 415. 

[Bernard Dov Ganzel / Bjoern Siegel (2"4 ed.)] 


LANDSBERGER, ARTHUR (1876-1933), German novelist 
and editor. Born into a well-to-do Protestant Berlin family of 
Jewish descent, Landsberger studied law, but decided to de- 
vote himself to literature and art. In 1907 he helped found Der 
Morgen, a periodical devoted to art and general culture. He 
wrote many exciting, but ephemeral, detective and adventure 
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stories. His heroes and heroines are often satanic types, Lands- 
berger being most at home among the nouveaux riches and 
demimondaines of Berlin’s Kurfuerstendamm. In his popu- 
lar novel Wie Hilde Simon mit Gott und dem Teufel kaempfte 
(1911), he introduced Jewish themes, as also in the novel Ber- 
lin ohne Juden (1925; modeled on a similar book on Vienna, 
Die Stadt ohne Juden [1922] by Hugo *Bettauer). Landsberger’s 
Juedische Sprichwoerter (1912) pioneered in the German trans- 
lation of Yiddish works. In 1914 he edited Das Ghettobuch, a 
collection of stories of East European Jewish life taken pri- 
marily from the Yiddish classics. A second volume, Das Volk 
des Ghetto, appeared in 1916. When the Nazis came to power 
in 1933, Landsberger committed suicide. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Schwarz, in: W. Killy (ed.), Litera- 


tur Lexikon, 7 (1990), 132. 
[Rudolf Kayser] 


LANDSBERGER, BENNO (1890-1968), Assyriologist. Lands- 
berger was born in Frydek, then Austrian Silesia (now Czech 
Republic). He studied Semitic languages at the University of 
Leipzig (1908-13) and specialized, under H. Zimmern, in Su- 
merian and Akkadian. In 1920 he was appointed lecturer at the 
University of Leipzig and, in 1926, professor of Assyriology, a 
position he held until 1935. Deprived of his chair in Leipzig by 
the Nazis, he left Germany in 1935 and was appointed profes- 
sor of Assyriology at the University of Ankara, Turkey. From 
1948 he was professor of Assyriology at the Oriental Institute 
of the University of Chicago. Landsberger laid the founda- 
tion for the modern study of Assyriology. In his philological 
studies Landsberger freed Assyriology from its dependence 
upon Arabic and Hebrew and contributed to its establish- 
ment as a discipline in its own right. As for Mesopotamian 
culture, he sought to delineate its specific character (Eigenbe- 
grifflichkeit), not by comparison and contrast with the Bible, 
but rather through investigation of the elements in its evo- 
lution: language, cult, law, literature, material culture, social 
and economic structure. His genius found its expression not 
only in his philological works, prominent among which is the 
edition of the Sumero-Akkadian lexical lists, but also in his 
penetrating and original treatment of some crucial problems 
of Mesopotamian history and chronology. Of special signifi- 
cance in the field of Semitic philology are his contributions 
on Hebrew-Akkadian and Aramaic-Akkadian comparative 
semantics and lexicography and on the Semitic verb. Lands- 
berger’s work was continued by his numerous disciples in ma- 
jor centers of Assyriological research. 

Landsberger’s publications cover almost every aspect of 
Assyriology. His major work - unfinished - was his Materi- 
alen zum sumerischen Lexicon (9 vols., 1937-68), which he 
edited. Other principal monographs are Der kultische Kal- 
ender der Babylonier und Assyrer (1915); Die Fauna des Alten 
Mesopotamien (1934); Samal (1948); Assyrische Koenigsliste 
und “Dunkles Zeitalter” (1954); Brief des Bischofs von Esagila 
an Koenig Asarhaddon (1965); and The Date Palm and Its By- 
Products According to the Cuneiform Sources (1967). He was 
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editor of the Zeitschrift fuer Assyrologie (1931-36), and from 
1956 until his death, he was one of the editors of The Chicago 
Assyrian Dictionary (10 vols. published to 1968). A bibliog- 
raphy of Landsberger’s lexicographical contributions up to 
1950 appeared in Journal of Cuneiform Studies, 4 (1950), 1-62. 
Jubilee volumes in his honor were: on his 70 birthday: Jour- 
nal of Near Eastern Studies, 19 (April 1960), no. 2; on his 75'® 
birthday: Studies in Honor of Benno Landsberger on his Sev- 
enty-Fifth Birthday, 1965 (Assyriological Studies of the Orien- 
tal Institute of the University of Chicago, no. 16). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. von Soden, in: Forschungen und Fort- 
schritte, 39 (1960), 125-6; idem, in: ZDMG, 119 (1969), 1-14; A.L. Op- 
penheim, in: Orientalia, 37 (1968), 367-70; H.G. Gueterbock, in: AFo, 
22 (1968/69), 203-6. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Kilmer and J. Renger, 
in: JCS, 26 (1974), 183-94 (bibl. of Landsberger’s publications). 


[Hayim Tadmor] 


LANDSHUT, city in Bavaria, Germany. Jews may have lived 
there since its foundation in 1204, although they are first men- 
tioned in 1256. In 1337 and 1349 atrocities were committed 
following the *Deggendorf and *Black Death disturbances, 
although Jews were found in the city once more shortly after 
both persecutions. A Jewish street and its neighboring gate are 
mentioned in 1331. A mid-14'h-century parchment describes 
the moneylender “Feifelein,” the “Jew’s king,” taking a Jewish 
*oath. While Duke Henry of Landshut protected the Jews, his 
son Ludwig expelled them in 1450, confiscating their valuables 
and canceling the debts due to them. A 15**-century Hebrew 
tombstone is preserved in the municipal museum. The syna- 
gogue was converted into a church in 1452. In 1810 one Jew 
lived in Landshut and 100 years later the town had 60 Jew- 
ish inhabitants. The number of Jews declined from 48 in 1933 
to 18 in 1939. On April 2/3, 1942, 11 Jews from the town were 
deported east. During World War 11, 200 Jews, victims of a 
nearby labor camp, were buried near the city. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Salfeld, Martyrol, index; R. Straus, in: zGyD, 
1 (1929), 96-118; 5 (1935), 42-49; G. Kisch, in: HJ, 1 (1938-39), 119-20; 
Germ Jud, 1 (1963), index; 2 (1968), 467-9; PK Germanyah. 


LANDSHUT, SIEGFRIED (1897-1968), German Marxian 
scholar and sociologist. Born in Strasbourg, Landshut stud- 
ied economics, philosophy, and social science and became 
assistant lecturer at the University of Hamburg in 1927, but 
immigrated to Palestine in 1933, where he did research at the 
Hebrew University. In 1951 he was reinstated as a professor of 
sociology and political science at the University of Hamburg. 
Landshut edited the early writings of Marx under the title Karl 
Marx: Die Fruehschriften (1932) and a selection from the writ- 
ings of Tocqueville under the title A. de Tocqueville: Das Zeital- 
ter der Gleichheit (1954). In his early work, Kritik der Soziologie 
(1929), he considers liberty and equality as the initial socio- 
logical concepts, derived from the thought of the 18" century 
and transformed in the 19** century by Marx. The disappear- 
ance of societal diversification and the fusion of the state with 
society, according to Landshut, have rendered all traditional 
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institutions highly questionable. Landshut also wrote a biog- 
raphy of Karl Marx which was included in Coleman's Kleine 
Biographien (1932), Gemeinschaftssiedlungen in Palaestina 
(1934), and Jewish Communities in the Muslim Countries of 
the Middle East (1950). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Nicolaysen, Siegfried Landshut - 
Die Wiederentdeckung der Politik (1997); R. Nicolaysen, Polis und 
Moderne - Siegfried Landshut in heutiger Sicht (2000); J.M. Krois, G. 
Lohse, and R. Nicolaysen, Die Wissenschaftler - Ernst Cassirer, Bruno 
Snel, Siegfried Landshut (1994). 


[Werner J. Cahnman / Bjoern Siegel (274 ed.)] 


LANDSHUTH, ELIEZER (Leser; 1817-1887), liturgical 
scholar and historian. Born in Lissa (now Lezno) to poor 
parents, Landshuth decided to study for the rabbinate and at 
the age of 20 proceeded to Berlin, where he studied for some 
years in the yeshivah of R. Jacob Joseph Oettinger, the rabbi 
of Berlin. Landshuth always referred to him in terms of the 
greatest respect as his teacher and mentor. In 1842 he referred 
to himself as a candidate for the rabbinate and wrote an arti- 
cle, Die Verbindlichkeit des Zeremonialgesetzes fuer den juedi- 
schen Krieger (Allgemeines Archiv des Judenthums, 2 (1842), 
246-75), which he published under a pseudonym. Shortly af- 
terward, however (possibly influenced by Zunz and Geiger, 
with whom he was in contact), he changed his mind and with 
the assistance of some friends became a bookseller. He was not 
very successful and accepted a position as superintendent of 
the ancient cemetery of the Berlin Jewish community. 

According to the testimony of his friends, Landshuth 
entertained the most extreme liberal views with regard to 
Judaism, but there is not even a hint of them in his work. 
Landshuth’s reputation rests mainly on his research into the 
Jewish liturgy, and his work has retained its value to the pres- 
ent day. His method was to trace the prayers, their authors, 
and their sources in the Talmud and midrashic literature, 
and he wrote three works on this subject: the prayer book 
Hegyon Lev, published by H. Edelman (Koenigsberg, 1845), 
includes a commentary by Landshuth in the form of foot- 
notes, entitled Kunteres Berakhah, in which he attempts to 
establish the period during which most of the prayers were 
composed. The commentary already reveals a real critical 
faculty and serious research. His second work is a Passover 
Haggadah with an introduction, Maggid me-Reshit (Berlin, 
1855), which follows the same method. The third is Seder Bik- 
kur Holim, Maavar Yabbok ve-Sefer ha-Hayyim, a collection 
of prayers and meditations for the sick, the dying, and funer- 
als (1867), with a scholarly introduction on the origin of these 
prayers and customs and an appendix (in some copies only) 
containing examples of typical tombstone inscriptions with 
biographical data. 

His research in this field and his extensive knowledge 
of the various liturgical rites led him to compose his most fa- 
mous work, a biographical and bibliographical dictionary on 
the paytanim, entitled Ammudei ha-Avodah (Onomasticon 
Auctorum Hymnorum Hebraeorum... Vol. 1, 1857; Vol. 11, 1862, 
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reprinted 1968). Although it was rendered somewhat obso- 
lete by Zunz in his Synagogale Poesie which appeared in 1863, 
it contains valuable and accurate information. Possibly as a 
result of Zunz’s work, the third volume was never published. 
He then devoted himself to the history of the Berlin Jewish 
community and published Toledot Anshei Shem u-Fe'ulatam, 
on the rabbis of Berlin up to 1800 (Part 1, 1884, Part 2 was 
not published), as well as Ateret Zevi, a biography of Hirschel 
*Levin. Geiger in his Geschichte der Juden in Berlin made use 
of the material Landshuth collected without acknowledging 
the source. A portion of Landshuth’s manuscripts passed to 
Dr. S. Neumann, and another to the Hochschule fuer die Wis- 
senschaft des Judenthum. A pamphlet he wrote on the rabbis 
of his birthplace, Lissa, Zikkaron ba-Sefer, served as a source 
for many details in L. Lewin’s Geschichte der Juden in Lissa 
(1904). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Lewin, Geschichte der Juden in Lissa 


(1904), 293-6. 
{Ernst Daniel Goldschmidt] 


LANDSMANNSCHAFTEN, immigrant benevolent organi- 
zations formed and named after the members’ birthplace or 
East European residence, for mutual aid, hometown aid, and 
social purposes. In North America landsmannschaften were, 
at first, immigrant synagogues. This began to change after 
1880 as secular landsmannschaften tended to replace the syn- 
agogue societies. The benefits which the landsmannschaften 
attempted to provide included sick benefits, interest-free 
loans, and burial rights and aid to families during the period 
of mourning. They also aided their overseas landsleit and 
helped to bring many to the United States. By 1914 New York 
City knew of at least 534 of these organizations with member- 
ship ranging from 50 to 500. Many became affiliated with na- 
tional fraternal organizations such as the Workmen's Circle, 
Jewish National Workmen’s Alliance (Farband), and Sons of 
Zion. In addition, there existed such federations as the United 
Galician Jews of America. The number of landsmannschaften 
grew rapidly during World War 1, and these organizations, 
representing most of the cities and towns of Eastern Europe, 
dispatched millions of dollars in relief supplies and cash. Af- 
ter the war, the landsmannschaften utilized their money 
and membership to finance the relief work carried on by the 
Joint Distribution Committee, Hadassah, and other organi- 
zations, and to oppose antisemitism and discrimination in 
its varied forms. 

Despite the decline in the membership and activities of 
the landsmannschaften after 1930, due in part to the dying off 
of the immigrant generation, hundreds of thousands of Euro- 
pean-born Jews still belonged to landsmannschaft societies in 
the period immediately prior to World War 11. European an- 
tisemitism stimulated the formation of many central lands- 
mannschaften which attempted both to assist their harassed 
landsleit overseas and to bring groups of immigrants into the 
United States and Palestine by the use of “corporation visas.” 
During this period, the landsmannschaften increasingly par- 
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ticipated in such local Jewish communal activities as commu- 
nity councils and the charity federations. 

The landsmannschaften experienced a minor revival 
after World War 11, brought about by the need to aid both 
the survivors of the Holocaust (many of whom joined these 
landsmannschaften after their arrival in the United States) and 
Israel in the form of clothing, medical supplies, food, and war 
material where and when it could be procured. However, this 
revival was relatively short-lived. Taking Chicago as symp- 
tomatic of this revival, that city had approximately 600 lands- 
mannschaften with 40,000 members in 1948. In 1961 there 
were only 60 landsmannschaften in the city. 


In Latin America 

In most Latin American countries Jewish organizations and 
congregations were formed in three separate frameworks: 
East European; Sephardi and Syrian-Lebanese; and German. 
Each was subdivided in many groups, according to their 
places or areas of origin (Bessarabian, Polish, etc.; or those 
from Aleppo, Damascus, or Bulgaria, Turkey, etc.; German, 
Austrian, Bohemian). They sometimes published newspa- 
pers or periodicals in their language of origin, maintained 
clubs, commemorated their communities which perished in 
the Holocaust (and sent help to those which still exist). Most 
of these landsmannschaften did not survive the immigrant 
generation and disappeared gradually among their Spanish- 
Portuguese-speaking descendants. (See the articles on indi- 
vidual countries.) 


In Israel 

Already in the Mandatory period, and particularly in the State 
of Israel, many immigrants established organizations accord- 
ing to their places or countries of origin. Those who originated 
from a town or region (such as Bialystok or Bessarabia) aided 
individual immigrants from there and cultivated, orally and 
in book form, the memory of their communities destroyed 
in the Holocaust. More comprehensive organizations, par- 
ticularly those representing immigrants from Germany and 
Austria in the middle and late 1930s (Hitahdut Olei Merkaz 
Europa), eventually even coalesced into political parties (as 
Aliyah Hadashah), which later dissolved into the traditional 
parties of the yishuv. They also developed a net of mutual aid 
and welfare institutions, such as old age homes. A specific 
role has been played by the unions of immigrants from So- 
viet Russia and the Western and overseas countries — Britain, 
Latin America, United States and Canada - which greatly in- 
fluenced the immigration and absorption system evolved by 
the Jewish Agency and the government in dealing with the 
special needs of these immigrants. Little effort was made to 
cultivate the various non-Jewish cultural and linguistic tradi- 
tions brought by the immigrants from their countries. Some 
East European groups aided the publication of Yiddish litera- 
ture; Italian immigrants formed the Dante Alighieri Society; 
many non-Hebrew newspapers (including Hungarian and 
Russian) served the needs of immigrants for information, etc. 
However, the most conspicuous trait of these phenomena is 
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their quick disappearance in the next, Israel-born or Israel- 
raised, generation. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W,J. Robinson, in: Sentinel’s History of Chi- 
cago Jewry, 1911-1961 (1961), 198-9; M. Rischin, Promised City (1962), 
104-5; M.J. Karpf, Jewish Community Organization in the United States 


(1938), 131-2; U.S. Works Progress Administration, Yidishe Landsman- 
shaften fun New York (1938). 


LANDSOFER, JONAH BEN ELIJAH (1678-1712), rabbi 
and author, an opponent of the Shabbateans. Landsofer lived 
in Prague and, like his father and grandfather, was a profes- 
sional scribe. It has been suggested that his name Landsofer 
(“scribe of the province”) refers to his occupation, his real 
family name being Bunzlau after the town where the family 
originated. Landsofer was a versatile personality, and stud- 
ied both Talmud and Kabbalah. He was sent to Vienna by his 
teacher, Abraham *Broda, to engage in disputations with the 
Shabbateans. Only some of his works have been published, 
among them Me’il Zedakah (Prague, 1757), responsa; Benei 
Yonah (ibid., 1803), a comprehensive work on all the rules of 
writing of the Sefer Torah, and the importance of its being 
written elegantly (in one place the author writes at length on 
Bibles printed by gentiles, “which Jews do not refrain from 
reading,” and concludes that they should be discarded); Kan- 
fei Yonah (ibid., 1812); novellae on the Shulhan Arukh, Yoreh 
Deah, up to chapter 110. In his Me’il Zedakah, he mentions 
his Meorei Or on matters connected with the Sefer Torah, 
which was never published. At the end of Me’il Zedakah 
there are notes to Euclid, proof of the author's wide interests. 
His ethical will, first published in Derekh Tovim (Frankfurt, 
1717), reflects his piety and exceptional humility. Despite his 
premature death, he was regarded as one of the outstanding 
scholars of Prague. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Lieben, Gal Ed (1856), 29 (German sec- 
tion); Loewenstein, in: MGwWJ, 57 (1913), 356-8; I. Abrahams, Hebrew 
Ethical Wills, 2 (1927), 285-8; Wachstein, in: KS, 11 (1934/35), 3743 LZ. 
Kahana, Ha-Defus ba-Halakhah (1945), 8f., 27f.; M. Guedemann, 


Quellenschriften (1891), 127-35. 
[Naphtali Ben-Menahem] 


LANDSTEINER, KARL (1868-1943), scientist and Nobel 
Prize laureate, discoverer of the basic human blood groups 
and of the Rhesus blood factor. Landsteiner was born in 
Vienna; from 1898 to 1908 he worked at the Pathology Insti- 
tute of Vienna University and from 1909 to 1919 taught pa- 
thology at the University’s Wilhelminenspital. After three 
years in Holland he went to New York in 1922 to become a 
member of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, 
and worked there for the rest of his life. He died a Roman 
Catholic. 

In 1927, together with Philip *Levine, Landsteiner de- 
scribed the M, N, and P factors in human blood. These he- 
reditary factors came to be used to decide cases of doubtful 
paternity. In 1930 he was awarded the Nobel Prize for physiol- 
ogy and medicine, for his discovery of four different groups of 
human blood, 4, B, AB, and 0, distinguished by their clotting 
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factors. This became the basis for matching donor and recipi- 
ent in blood transfusions. 

In 1940 Landsteiner and Alexander S. Wiener completed 
the research leading to their discovery of the Rhesus or Rh 
factor which was to become of lifesaving importance in obstet- 
rics and clinical medicine. Landsteiner also made other ma- 
jor contributions to medical science: he introduced dark-field 
illumination for demonstrating spirochetes in syphilitic le- 
sions and discovered that the rhesus monkey could be in- 
fected by the poliomyelitis virus - a finding which was the 
basis, decades later, for the development of the *Salk vaccine. 
His The Specificity of Serological Reactions (1936) has become 
a classic. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: T.N. Levitan, Laureates: Jewish Winners 
of the Nobel Prize (1960), 128, 137-40; Heidelberger, in: Science, 98 
(1943), 233f P. Speiser, Karl Landsteiner (Ger., 1914), including list 


of his publications. 
{Samuel Aaron Miller] 


LANG, FRITZ (1890-1976), Austrian film director and 
screenwriter; son of a non-Jewish father and a Jewish mother 
(Pauline Schlesinger) who converted to Catholicism when 
Lang was 10 years old. Born in Vienna, Lang went to Ber- 
lin in 1919 and, after writing screenplays, turned to direct- 
ing. His reputation was established in 1921 with the allegori- 
cal Der Muede Tod (known in English as “Destiny”), which 
paved the way in film technique by its use of dream effects 
and decorations. In 1922 he directed Dr. Mabuse, the first of 
a series of melodramas of that name about a powerful gang 
leader with fabulous powers of hypnosis. In 1924 he directed 
Die Nibelungen, in which an invincible hero is overcome by 
human weakness. His film Metropolis (1926), for which he 
wrote the screenplay, was about automaton-like labor in the 
year 2000. In 1931 he shot his most successful German film, 
M, which he also wrote. A year after his Das Testament des 
Dr. Mabuse (1932), Lang was approached by Joseph Goebbels 
with the proposition of putting him in charge of Nazi films. 
That same evening Lang, fearing that his Jewish origin would 
become known, fled to France and later to the U.S., where he 
went to work for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer in 1934, and was re- 
duced to screenwriting for some time. His reputation was re- 
established with his two socially conscious films Fury (which 
he also wrote, 1936) and You Only Live Once (1937). He later 
turned to directing more popular films, including several 
westerns (e.g., Western Union (1940)) and anti-Nazi films. 
One of his successful later films was The Woman in the Win- 
dow (1944). Lang's films are characterized by a pervasively 
dark and hostile atmosphere, fraught with sinister characters 
and a cynical view of the world. In many cases, the titles of 
the films themselves already herald the sense of foreboding. 
Such films include Harakiri (1919); Ministry of Fear (1944); 
‘The Big Heat (1953); Human Desire (1954); Moonfleet (1955); 
and While the City Sleeps (1956). Lang’s book, Saint Cinema: 
Writings on Film 1929-1970, which he co-authored with Her- 
man Weinberg, was published in 1980. 
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includes “filmography.” ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Grant (ed.), Fritz 


Lang: Interviews (2003). 
[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


LANG, JACK (1939-_), French public figure and minister of 
culture. Lang studied law and politics before turning to the- 
ater and theater management. He directed the Festival Mon- 
dial du Théatre Universitaire (1963-72) and also the Chaillot 
Theater (the former TNP) in Paris (1972-74). In 1978 Lang was 
appointed special adviser to the first secretary of the Socialist 
party and in 1979 he became director of the cultural activities 
of the party. In 1981 he was appointed minister of culture in 
the Socialist government under President Mitterrand. In this 
position, Lang sought to implement the cultural platform of 
the Socialist party, to encourage popular theater and culture 
and government support for films. At one time violently op- 
posed to “American cultural imperialism,” Lang subsequently 
toned down his criticism while making an all out effort to pro- 
mote French culture on the international scene. He devoted 
much attention to promoting youth activities, including rock 
performances. He ceased to be minister with the defeat of the 


Socialists in 1993. 
[Gideon Kouts] 


LANG, PEARL (1921-_), U.S. dancer. Lang was born to Jacob 
Lack from Vilna and Frieda (nee Feder) from Pinsk. She stud- 
ied modern dance with Francis Allis. In 1941 she went to New 
York to study with Martha *Graham and Louis Horst and 
shortly thereafter joined the Martha Graham Dance Company, 
performing from 1941 to 1955. Lang became the premier in- 
terpreter of Graham’s work and the first to perform Graham's 
own roles, including “El Penitente,” “Appalachian Spring,” 
“Herodiade,’ and “Clytemnestra.” Lang also performed on 
Broadway in musicals, including Agnes de Mille’s One Touch 
of Venus, Carousel, Michael *Kidd’s Finian’s Rainbow, and 
Helen Tamiris’ Touch and Go. She formed her own company 
in 1953. Of her 34 works on Jewish themes, her signature work 
was Shirah (in 1960), to music by Alan Hovhaness, inspired 
by Rabbi Nachman of Bratzlav’s story about a spring flowing 
from a high mountain to the end of the world. Her first work 
was Song of Deborah, restaged in 1967 to music of the Israeli 
Sergiu *Natra for the Batsheva Dance Company. Lang’s The 
Possessed (inspired by the classic Yiddish drama The Dyb- 
buk) was choreographed in 1975 and reset as a film in 1997. 
Her Dances from the Ballads of Itzik Manger, to music by Jan 
*Radzynski, Yehudi Wyner, and Dov Seltzer, was created in 
1981. Others who have composed for her include Tzevi *Avni 
(“And Jacob Wrestled with the Angel”); Mordechai *Seter 
(“Prayers at Midnight”); Aaron *Copland (“Sabbath Song”); 
and Steve *Reich (“Tehillim”). 

Lang has set her dances for the Dutch National Ballet, 
the Batsheva Dance Company, the Repertory Dance Theater 
of Utah, and the Boston Ballet. In 1975, Lang returned to the 
Graham Company to dance the title role in Clytemnestra. 
She continued performing until 1989; she was considered a 
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master teacher of the Graham technique. She also taught at 
the Yale University School of Drama and was guest teacher 
in Switzerland, Sweden, and Israel. She received the Guggen- 
heim choreographic fellowship in 1960 and 1969; the Cultural 
Achievement Award of the National Foundation for Jewish 
Culture in 1992; and an honorary doctorate of fine arts from 
the Juilliard School in 1995. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: IED; B.N. Cohen-Stratyner, “Lang, Pearl,” in: 
Biographical Dictionary of Dance (1982); J.T. Strasbaugh, “Lang, Pearl, 
in: RE. Hyman and D. Dash Moore (eds.), Jewish Women in America, 
An Historical Encyclopedia (1997). 

[Judith Brin Ingber (2"4 ed.)] 


°LANGALLERIE, PHILIPPE GENTIL DE (1656-1717), 
French general and adventurer who dreamed of establishing 
a Jewish state. After serving under the French, the Austrians, 
and the Poles, in 1716 Langallerie made an offer to the Turks 
through their envoy in The Hague. He would lead a motley 
army of disguised pilgrims into Italy, overthrow the pope, and 
hand Rome to the Turks. In return, he would receive one of 
their islands, or possibly the Holy Land itself, in order to settle 
there the lost Jewish tribes. He then appealed, though fruit- 
lessly, to the Jewish communities in Amsterdam, Hamburg, 
Altona, and elsewhere to equip a fleet of 50 men-of-war and 
an army of 10,000 soldiers. His project attracted the kabbal- 
ist Alexander Susskind of Metz, who was to act as treasurer in 
Langallerie’s chimerical “théocratie du verbe divin.” In 1716 he 
was arrested near Hamburg and brought to Vienna. He was 
tried for conspiracy and high treason and died in prison. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kaufmann, in: REJ, 28 (1894), 193-211; Gel- 
ber, in: REJ, 89 (1930), 224-36. 
[Emmanuel Beeri] 


LANGDON, DAVID (1914- ), British cartoonist and illus- 
trator. Educated at the London School of Economics, Lang- 
don began to draw regularly for Punch in 1937 and eventu- 
ally became a member of the “Punch Table,’ the weekly staff 
gathering which plans each issue of the paper. During World 
War 11, he was a squadron leader in the Royal Air Force, and 
in 1945-46 edited the rAF Journal. After the war he contrib- 
uted to various London papers, including Reynolds News, 
the Evening Standard, and the Sunday Mirror. From 1952 his 
drawings, distinguished by their elegance of line and ironic 
approach, also appeared regularly in the American weekly, The 
New Yorker. Langdon’s cartoons were collected in a number of 
volumes, among them Home Front Lines (1941), The Way I See 
It (1947), Allin Fun (1955), Langdon at Large (1958), Punch with 
Wings (1961), and How to Play Golf and Stay Happy (1964). He 
illustrated humorous books by George Mikes and others. 


LANGER, FRANTISEK (1888-1965), Czech playwright, nov- 
elist, and physician. Langer was born in Prague. His first play, 
Svaty Vaclav (“St. Wenceslas,” 1912), was staged by the Prague 
National Theater before he was 23. An officer in the Austrian 
army in World War 1, Langer was taken prisoner by the Rus- 
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sians and subsequently joined the Czech Legion formed by 
Thomas Masaryk. Langer belonged to Masaryk’s Patecnici 
(“Friday Group”), the statesman’s circle of closest friends, and 
was deeply influenced by Masaryk’s humanistic philosophy. 
Other influences apparent in his writing are his Russian expe- 
riences and the human suffering with which he came into daily 
contact as an army doctor. He eventually became head of the 
Czechoslovak Army Medical Corps. Escaping to France from 
Nazi-occupied Prague in 1939, Langer fled to London after 
the fall of Paris, but returned to his own country after World 
War 11. For many years he was president of the Czechoslovak 
PEN Club, representing his country at various international 
literary congresses. 

Langer was a fine storyteller with a penetrating insight 
into human problems. His novels and collections of short sto- 
ries incude Zlatd Venuse (“Golden Venus,’ 1911), Zelezny vik 
(“Iron Wolf? 1920), Predméstské povidky (“Suburb Stories,” 
1926), Déti a dyka (“Children and the Dagger,” 1943), and 
Filatelistické povidky (“Philatelist Stories,” 1964). He is, how- 
ever, best known as the outstanding Czech playwright next to 
Capek. His best-known plays are the drama Periferie (“Out- 
skirts,” 1925) and the comedy Velbloud uchem jehly (1923; The 
Camel through the Needle’s Eye, 1929); both were translated 
into many languages, and, in the stage versions of Max *Re- 
inhardt, were international successes. Langer’s other stage 
successes were Noc (“Night,” 1922), Andéle mezi nami (“An- 
gels Among Us,” on the problem of euthanasia, 1931), Dvaas- 
edmdesatka (“Number 72,” 1937), and Jiskra v popelu (“Spark 
in Ashes,” 1948); in the last two, the truth is revealed through 
the technique of a play within a play. Two charming and suc- 
cessful comedies were Grand Hotel Nevada (1927) and Obra- 
ceni Ferdyse Pistory (“The Conversion of Ferdyé Pistora,’ 1929). 
Bronzova rapsédie (“Rhapsody in Bronze,” 1962), Langer’s 
last play, is a poetic allegory about war and peace with an an- 
cient Greek setting. Many of his plays were adapted for the 
screen. Filatelistické povidky (“Stamp Collector Stories,’ 1965) 
was published in the year of his death and Malifské povidky 
(“Painter Stories,’ 1966) posthumously. The European Holo- 
caust shocked Langer into a new awareness of his Jewish iden- 
tity, as may be seen in the chapter dedicated to his late brother, 
Jiti Mordechai *Langer, in a postwar book of reminiscences 
entitled Byli a bylo (“There Were and There Was,’ 1963, 1971, 
1991). This chapter, “Muj bratr Jiti” (“My Brother Jiti”) is the 
introduction to Jiti Langer’s book, Devét bran (1937, 1990; Nine 
Gates, 1961). Langer’s literary work appeared rarely during the 
Communist era. From 2000 his collected works began to be 
published (in 15 volumes). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Vasa and A. Gregor, Katechismus déjin 
ceské literatury (1925); O. Donath, Zidé a Zidovstvi v ceské literature 
19. a 20. stoleti (1930); B. Vaclavek, Ceskd literatura xx. stoleti (1935); 
J. Kunc, Slovnik ceskych spisovatelu beletristu (1957); Hostovsky, in: 
Jews of Czechoslovakia (1967), 440f. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frantisek 
Langer na prahu nového tisicileti (2000); Slovnik ceskych spisovateli 
(2000); Lexikon éeské literatury 2/11 (1985). 


[Avigdor Dagan / Milos Pojar (2"4 ed.)] 
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LANGER, JIRI MORDECHAI (1894-1943), Czech poet 
and author, and a younger brother of the playwright Frantisek 
*Langer. Born in Prague, Jiti rebelled against his assimilatory 
upbringing and in 1913 went to Belz (Galicia), where he re- 
mained for some time at the court of the Rokeah dynasty of 
hasidic rabbis. When he returned to Prague, he retained his 
hasidic garb and continued to lead a strictly observant life. On 
the outbreak of World War 1, following a second visit to Belz, 
he was conscripted into the Austrian army but was released 
because of his religious inflexibility. He then became a teacher 
at a Jewish school in Vienna and Prague and wrote Hebrew 
poetry such as Piyyutim ve-Shirei Yedidut (1929). Langer ap- 
plied Freudian theories to the interpretation of certain aspects 
of Jewish literature and ritual in such studies as Die Erotik der 
Kabbala (1923), Erotika kabaly (1991), Zur Funktion der jue- 
dischen Tuerpfortenrolle (1928), Die juedischen Gebetriemen - 
Phylakterien (1931), and Talmud. Ukazky a déjiny (“Talmud. 
Extracts and History,’ 1938, 1993, 1994). His outstanding lit- 
erary achievements are, however, Devét bran Chasidu tajem- 
stvi (1937, 1965, 1990, 1996; Nine Gates to the Hasidic Mysteries, 
1961), a volume of hasidic tales which have also been trans- 
lated into Italian and German, and Zpévy zavrzenych (“Songs 
of the Rejected,” 1937, 1993), verse ranging from 11'+-century 
Spain to 19t-century Prague. Langer was a close friend of 
Franz *Kafka, whom he taught Hebrew, and of Max *Brod, 
who records in his autobiography that some of his works 
would never have been written without Langer’s assistance. 
After the Nazi invasion of Czechoslovakia, Langer escaped 
and entered Palestine as an illegal immigrant. In Palestine he 
wrote a second volume of Hebrew poetry, Meat Zori (1943). 
Langer died in Tel Aviv. After the collapse of the Commu- 
nist regime, his works were published in Czechoslovakia and 
in the Czech Republic. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Langer, Nine Gates (1961), vii-xxxii (introd. 
by E. Langer); M. Brod, Der Prager Kreis (1966); Kressel, Leksikon, 2 
(1967), 287-8. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Carmel, “Mordechai Jiti 
Langer: Cabbalist, Writer and Poet,’ in: Review of the Society for the 
History of Czechoslovak Jews, vol. 5 (1992-93), 93-126; J. Langer, Devét 
bran (1990), 9-47 (introduction by T. Pékny); Lexikon ceské literatury 
2/11 (1985); Slovnik ceskych spisovatelu (1982). 


[Avigdor Dagan / Milos Pojar (2"¢ ed.)] 


LANGER, LAWRENCE L. (1929- ), U.S. scholar of Holo- 
caust literature. Professor of English Emeritus at Simmons 
College in Boston, Langer is the foremost scholar of the Ho- 
locaust in the field of literature and testimony. The Holocaust 
and the Literary Imagination (1975), his first work on the Ho- 
locaust, was followed by The Age of Atrocity: Death in Mod- 
ern Literature (1978); Versions of Survival: The Holocaust and 
the Human Spirit (1982); Holocaust Testimonies: The Ruins 
of Memory (1991); Admitting the Holocaust: Collected Essays 
(1995); and Preempting the Holocaust. He is also editor of Art 
from the Ashes: A Holocaust Anthology (1995). Langer’s contri- 
butions to the field are many. In Versions of Survival, he coined 
the term “choiceless choices” to describe the unprecedented 
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situations of conflict that Jews found themselves in during the 
Holocaust. Holocaust Testimonies, based on his study of sur- 
vivors’ oral histories in the *Fortunoff Video Archives, won 
a National Book Critics Circle Award and was named one of 
the “Ten Best Books of 1991” by the New York Times Book Re- 
view. It was one of the first scholarly works to examine survi- 
vors’ testimonies as a basis for understanding the Holocaust. 
A hallmark of Langer’s analyses is the rejection of reading a 
redemptive message into study of the Holocaust, an under- 
standing that he pursues with rigor against all attempts to 
soften our understanding. 

Initially, especially in his widely respected work The Ho- 
locaust and the Literary Imagination, Langer’s preoccupation 
was with literature, but gradually and perceptively his focus 
shifted. He became consumed by the task of understanding 
the Holocaust. Literature became his tool; in the hands of a 
master, the tool soon became a club for undermining some of 
the simple conventions of Western society. More and more, 
Langer’s work concentrated on memoirs and memory, tell- 
ing of the assault against the individual that was at the core of 
the Shoah. More than any other student of literature, Langer 
insisted that the Holocaust was about atrocity. No simple 
meanings could be found, no reassuring sense of triumphant 
values, no invocation of Viktor Frankl’s “will to meaning” or 
Terrence Des Pres’ “life spirit.” For Langer, there was no es- 
cape from darkness, no way to sidestep the radical challenge 
posed by the Holocaust. 

His understanding of Holocaust testimonies was an- 
other exploration of the narrative of survival. Unlike liter- 
ary memoirs or diaries, the testimonies are the products of 
ordinary people, often without great literary or intellectual 
sophistication, who have lived through extraordinary events. 
Video testimonies are spontaneous and unrehearsed, they 
do not have the worked-through quality of literary creations. 
Often, the witnesses surprise themselves by what is recalled. 
Langer may have heard more of these oral histories than any- 
one alive, and he brings to this study decades of sensitivity 
toward the event and the literature. Yet, throughout the work 
he retains a keen ability to hear and resists the temptation to 
organize and categorize the material. Instead, the reader is 
treated to an extended essay on memory, deep memory, an- 
guished memory, humiliated memory, tainted memory, unhe- 
roic memory (as the titles of his chapters go). What emerges 
is a refined understanding of the Holocaust as experienced 
by those who lived it, an uncovering of all levels of memory 
that falsify the event, that protect the individual from the full 
impact of this most painful experience. Like a great psycho- 
analyst, Langer strips away layer after layer of falsehood un- 
til the reader is forced to face the core experience - directly, 
faithfully, faithlessly. 

Having opted for early retirement, he left Simmons in 
1992 after more than three decades of teaching and retired to 
write. He has written works on the art of Samuel *Bak that 
combine a keen analysis of his art with an even more profound 
understanding of the subject matter of the art, whether it be 
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Genesis or the shattered world in which post-Holocaust hu- 


manity dwells. 
[Beth Cohen (24 ed.)] 


LANGER, ROBERT S. (1948- ) U.S. biomedical engineer. 
Born in Albany, New York, Langer received his B.Sc. from 
Cornell University (1970) and D.Sc. from Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology (1974) in chemical engineering. After 
postdoctoral cancer research at Harvard Medical School with 
Judah Folkman, he returned to miT (1977), where he became 
Germeshausen Professor of Chemical and Biomedical Engi- 
neering and director of the research laboratory named after 
him. His research interests initially concerned the design of 
polymers compatible with biological tissues which would al- 
low the controlled release of drugs and macromolecules into 
the blood stream and at sites affected by diseases such as can- 
cer. His interests subsequently included the application of ma- 
terials science and biotechnology to controlled drug delivery, 
including gene therapy, and developing biodegradable systems 
which will serve as templates for generating new tissues and 
organs. Langer is an acknowledged leader in innovative bio- 
technology and the Langer Laboratory is preeminent in this 
field. His many honors include the first Gairdner Award to an 
engineer (1996) and the Draper Prize from the U.S. National 
Academy of Engineering (2002). Uniquely, he is a member 
of the Institute of Medicine of the U.S. National Academy of 
Sciences (1992), the National Academy of Engineering (1992), 
and the National Academy of Sciences (1992). He served as 
member, then chairman, of the U.S. Food and Drug Admin- 
istration’s Science Board (1995-2002). He received honorary 
doctorates from the Haifa Technion and the Hebrew Univer- 


sity of Jerusalem. 
[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


LANGERMANN, MAX (1859-1919), South African min- 
ing pioneer. Born in Bavaria, he went to South Africa at the 
age of 20 and served in two military campaigns against Af- 
rican tribesmen. In the early days of the goldfields he went 
to Johannesburg, prospecting for minerals and taking part 
in industrial projects. He was particularly interested in town 
planning and laid out several residential suburbs in the grow- 
ing mining center. Langermann was associated with the po- 
litical agitation which led to the Jameson Raid (1895) and 
was imprisoned and fined for his activities. After the South 
African War (1899-1902) he sat on the Johannesburg town 
council and helped to gain municipal franchise for aliens. 
In 1907 he became a member of the Transvaal legislative 
council. One of the most prominent Jewish personalities of 
his time in the Transvaal, Langermann played a leading role 
in the formation of the Transvaal and Natal Jewish Board 
of Deputies in Johannesburg in 1903 and was its first presi- 
dent. For a time he headed the Territorial Organization in 
South Africa. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Saron and L. Hotz, Jews in South Africa 


(1955), index. 
[Louis Hotz] 
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LANGFUS, ANNA (1920-1966), French novelist. Born in 
Lublin, Poland, Langfus first published stories in Polish liter- 
ary magazines at the age of 15. Her experiences in Nazi-occu- 
pied Poland left scars that were to mark her later writing. As 
a member of the Resistance, she was several times arrested 
by the Gestapo and was finally imprisoned in Plock until the 
liberation. In 1946 she immigrated to France. Acquiring a 
remarkable command of the French language, Anna Lang- 
fus began writing plays, her drama Les Lépreux being pub- 
lished in 1956. She then wrote three powerful novels about 
the Holocaust and its Jewish victims. The first, Le Sel et le 
soufre (1960; The Whole Land Brimstone, 1962), is the story 
of a young Polish Jewess whose comfortable middle-class 
existence is suddenly disrupted by the Nazi invaders, who 
murder first her parents, then her husband. Les Bagages de 
Sable (1962; The Lost Shore, 1963), which was awarded the 
Prix Goncourt, is a work of autobiographical character that 
tells a similar story. Her last novel, Saute Barbara (1965), de- 
scribes how another victim of the Nazis abducts a young 
German girl who bears a striking resemblance to his lost 
daughter. Anna Langfus’ works present individual destinies 
illustrating a common fate. In the midst of persecution and 
atrocities, her tragic heroes never lose their human dignity 


or moral outlook. 
[Lionel Cohen] 


LANGUAGE WAR (Ger. Sprachenkampf), campaign waged 
during the winter of 1913/14 by the Hebrew Teachers’ Union in 
Erez Israel against the *Hilfsverein der deutschen Juden over 
the issue of the language of instruction in Hilfsverein educa- 
tional institutions. The Hilfsverein had been founded in Ber- 
lin in 1901 by the cotton magnate James *Simon and Dr. Paul 
*Nathan, the former acting as president and the latter as di- 
rector. One of the Hilfsverein’s objectives was to raise the cul- 
tural standard of Jews in the Ottoman Empire. 

Nathan laid the foundation of an extensive network of 
schools in Erez Israel, from kindergartens to a teachers’ train- 
ing college which, unlike the *Alliance Israélite schools, em- 
ployed modern pedagogic methods. Instructors were com- 
petent and the Hilfsverein’s educational director, Ephraim 
Cohn-Reiss, was an efficient administrator. Nathan was also 
responsible for introducing Hebrew as a language of instruc- 
tion, believing that it would serve as a unifying factor for the 
polyglot composition of the yishuv. Scientific subjects, how- 
ever, were taught in German. 

Although the motives for introducing Hebrew in these 
schools were pedagogical rather than nationalistic, the Zion- 
ists fully appreciated the Hilfsverein’s activities. Lacking sufh- 
cient financial resources to maintain their own school system, 
they willingly cooperated with the Hilfsverein. This relation- 
ship paved the way for partnership in a more ambitious proj- 
ect, Nathan's brainchild, the founding of a technical college 
(Technikum or *Technion) in Haifa. Nathan and Shmarya 
*Levin, a member of the Zionist Executive, managed to pre- 
vail upon Kalonymus Ze'ev *Wissotzky, a Russian tea magnate, 
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to make a large financial contribution; Levin also interested 
Jacob *Schiff, the celebrated Jewish financier and philanthro- 
pist in New York, in the project, receiving a sizable donation 
from him. Both Wissotzky and Schiff were represented on the 
board of the preparatory committee, chaired by James Simon; 
the Hilfsverein members were in a majority. Three Zionists, 
*Ahad Ha-Am, Jehiel Tschlenow, and Shmarya Levin, also 
joined the board, though in a private capacity. It was under- 
stood that the language of instruction for scientific subjects 
in the college would be German. 

When the Hilfsverein-Zionist rapprochement took place 
in 1906, no serious difficulties were foreseen. Some Ger- 
man Zionist leaders, such as Arthur *Hantke, Kurt *Blu- 
menfeld, and Richard *Lichtheim, had grave misgivings 
about an association with anti-Zionist assimilationists, and 
even Ahad Ha-Am urged caution before entering into an 
agreement with the Hilfsverein; but expediency prevailed: 
the Zionists were in no position to renounce the partner- 
ship. Ironically, one of its first great enthusiasts was Shmarya 
Levin. The Hilfsverein’s successful work enhanced Zionist 
confidence, but it was not long before a divergence of views 
appeared. 

Nathan feared that the partnership with the Zionists 
might prejudice the Hilfsverein’s standing with both Ger- 
man Jewry and the Turks. He lost no opportunity to stress 
that his Association was completely detached from Zionism, 
its only purpose “the cultural and economic welfare of the 
Jews.” Whereas the Zionists, as Chaim *Weizmann put it, 
were struggling to weld the Jewish community in the country 
into “one creative unit,” Nathan rejected Jewish exclusivism 
outright. 

However disparate the two attitudes, the conflict which 
developed was not inevitable. Neither the Hilfsverein nor the 
Zionist Organization desired it. Otto * Warburg, chairman of 
the Zionist Organization, continued to serve on the Hilfsver- 
ein Committee, and at the 11‘ Zionist Congress (1913), Chaim 
Weizmann publicly expressed his fear that the premature in- 
troduction of Hebrew into the Technical College might ad- 
versely affect the quality of teaching. Tschlenow, the Russian 
Zionist leader and a member of the College board, agreed: in 
an appreciative reference to the Hilfsverein’s work, he went 
so far as to state that its educational program was compatible 
with “the national aim.” Shmarya Levin thought differently: 
at the same Congress he declared that the Zionist Organiza- 
tion must fulfill its “unconditional obligation to concentrate 
in its hands the total cultural work in Erez Israel? and to ex- 
clude those bodies “which lacked that banner.” Nathan took 
offense, all the more since it was the Hilfsverein that had first 
grasped the importance of organizing the Jewish communi- 
ties in the Middle East, and especially of educating the youth. 
It was unthinkable to him that his primacy, gained by heavy 
investment and pioneering work, should now be lost. He re- 
garded the Teachers’ Union, which the Zionist Executive in 
Berlin was “too weak” to restrain, as chiefly responsible for 
the now full-blown Sprachenkampf But the teachers, too, had 
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grievances; those in the Hilfsverein schools saw that since 
1911 Hebrew had been repressed in favor of German and they 
placed the blame for this, during the Teachers’ Union confer- 
ence in August 1913, on Ephraim Cohn-Reiss, suspecting that 
he had submitted to “secret pressure exercised by the Ger- 
man Government.” 

Documentary evidence shows that this impression was 
mistaken: neither Berlin nor the German Consulate in the 
country was pushing German Kultur at the expense of Hebrew 
education. It was rather the Hilfsverein representatives them- 
selves who repeatedly pointed to the Jews as a link between 
Germany and the Orient and praised the projected Technikum 
in Haifa as a “stronghold of Deutschtum in the Holy Land,’ 
arousing Zionist suspicions that Jewish settlement was to be 
subordinated to German political aspirations. Ephraim Cohn- 
Reiss, in particular, had incensed the teachers when, in 1913, 
he rejected their proposal to accelerate the Hebraization of 
his schools. The resignation of the Zionist representatives on 
the board of the Technikum heightened the tension. Before 
that meeting on October 26, 1913, Shmarya Levin appealed 
to Dr. Nathan, emphasizing that only Hebrew could provide 
the technical college with a semblance of neutrality. However, 
the Zionist members on the Technikum board were in a mi- 
nority and could not claim the exclusive right to draft its pro- 
gram. Moreover, the original agreement, to which all parties 
had committed themselves, stipulated that scientific subjects 
were to be taught in German. Ahad Ha-Am warned his fel- 
low Zionists that, lacking Hebrew textbooks, adequate Hebrew 
terminology, and experienced staff to teach scientific subjects 
in that language, a speedy conversion of the Technikum into a 
Hebrew institution was both impractical and unfair. 

At the same time, he attempted to convince Dr. Nathan 
of the necessity of gradually introducing Hebrew into the 
Technikum. However, Nathan was unmoved. Ahad Ha-Am 
suspected that Nathan's inflexibility was determined by some 
secret agreement between the German government and the 
Hilfsverein. Though this was not the case, the episode served 
as the final fuse which sparked off the Teachers’ Union strug- 
gle against “the complete suppression of Hebrew.’ Animated 
protest meetings were held throughout the country, and a 
strike was declared in the Hilfsverein schools. Dr. Nathan ar- 
rived in Erez Israel in a militant mood and rejected all com- 
promise solutions. Dismissal of certain teachers provoked a 
violent demonstration at the Laemel School in Jerusalem and 
elsewhere. These events took the Zionist Executive in Berlin 
entirely by surprise. The strike and particularly the teachers’ 
exit en masse from the Hilfsverein schools, accompanied by 
their students, aroused general displeasure; the most outspo- 
ken critic was Ahad Ha-Am. Despite serious misgivings, how- 
ever, the Executive could not desert the teachers. As soon as 
the struggle assumed a more positive character, a widespread 
campaign was launched in Europe and the United States to 
provide funds for the maintenance of independent Hebrew 
schools. Once involved, the Executive became a party to the 
conflict. It could not remain indifferent to the course pursued 
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by the Hilfsverein and other segments of German Jewry, which 
tried to implicate the Zionist Organization in responsibility 
for the teachers’ strike. 

With Nathan’s return to Berlin the campaign intensified. 
In January 1914 his pamphlet Palaestina und palaestinensischer 
Zionismus appeared, and the influential Frankfurter Zeitung 
opened its pages to him. 

The Zionists replied in a pamphlet Im Kampf um die he- 
braische Sprache, and, judging from the generous response 
and the number of voluntary contributions for the Hebrew 
Schools Funds, it was clear that their arguments were gradu- 
ally gaining ground. But it was not until the meeting of the 
Technikum’s board on February 24, 1914, that the Hilfsverein 
was decisively defeated. During that meeting the American 
and Russian members of the board sided with the Zionists: 
by deciding to separate the affiliated Grammar School from 
the Technical College, they removed the principal bone of 
contention. In the grammar school Hebrew would be used 
immediately as the exclusive language of instruction while in 
the college it would be introduced in the course of four years. 
Thus the Zionist executive emerged triumphant. 

Given the German government's preference for the Hilfs- 
verein, the Zionist victory on the political plane is the more 
surprising. Conrad von Wangenheim, the German ambas- 
sador in Constantinople, expressed no objection to the su- 
periority of Hebrew while Counselor von Kiihlman stated of- 
ficially that “Germany would be sufficiently compensated if, 
besides Hebrew, German would also be cultivated.” The pri- 
macy of Hebrew was thus fully conceded. After World War 1 
and throughout the period of the British Mandate, the sole 
language of instruction, from kindergartens to the Technion, 
was Hebrew. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Rinat, Hevrat ha-Ezrah le-Yehudei Ger- 
maniyah be-Yezirah u-ve-Maavak (1971), 184-226; I. Friedman, Ger- 
many, Turkey and Zionism, 1897-1918 (1977, 1998), 171-88. 


[Isaiah Friedman (2"4 ed.)] 


LANGUEDOC, former province of S.W. France, with *Tou- 
louse as its capital. The presence of Jews in Languedoc is testi- 
fied from at least the beginning of the sixth century, at *Agde. 
During the Middle Ages they were grouped in many prosper- 
ous communities, particularly in *Narbonne, *Montpellier, 
and Toulouse, as well as in *Béziers, *Carcassonne, *Pamiers, 
*Posquieres (today Vauvert), *Lunel, *Nimes, etc. The contin- 
ued prevalence of Roman law, which also regulated the condi- 
tion of the Jews throughout southern France and particularly 
in Languedoc, enabled them to obtain outright possession of 
real estate (in allodium) which they subsequently leased out. 
Therefore it occasionally occurred that ecclesiastical institu- 
tions were indebted to the Jews in this way. This situation pre- 
vailed until 1306. Jews frequently held public office, but from 
the early 13" century, with the strengthening of Church disci- 
pline as a result of the Crusade against the *Albigensian her- 
etics and the seizure of Languedoc by the French crown, they 
were barred from these positions. In the subsequent confusion 
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about which were crown rights and which belonged to the lo- 
cal lords (lay or ecclesiastical), there were frequent conflicts 
over the status of the Jews especially with regard to the pos- 
session of taxes imposed on them. In addition to local taxes, 
the Jews also paid special levies and poll taxes which were 
considerably increased under *Philip 1v the Fair. Seeking to 
evade this situation, many Jews left the royal territory. In his 
effort to restrain them or bring them back, the king found an 
unexpected ally in the Jewish communal authorities; since the 
royal levies were raised from the community as a whole, the 
latter consequently endeavored to divide the burden among 
the largest possible number of members. 

As a result of an extension of royal prerogative, the expul- 
sion order of 1306 was also applied to the Jews of Languedoc; 
the opposition of the local lords to whom they had previously 
been subject was silenced by their receiving one or two thirds 
of the property seized. The extent of the confiscations can be 
measured by the fact that in the seneschalship of Toulouse 
alone (where the least wealthy Jewish communities were situ- 
ated) property to the value of over 75,000 livres was expropri- 
ated. Exiles from Languedoc found refuge in *Provence, Cat- 
alonia, and *Roussillon, and in the latter province the town 
of *Perpignan in particular took in large numbers. When the 
Jews were recalled to France in 1315, a sizable group must have 
returned to Languedoc, as evidenced by the number who fell 
victim to the *Pastoureaux in 1320, and also by the amount 
of their contribution to the fine of 100,000 livres which was 
imposed on the Jews of France by *Philip v the Tall. They 
continued to pay this fine under *Charles 1v the Fair until 
the new expulsion order was applied in 1323. However when 
the Jews were readmitted to France once more in 1359, com- 
paratively few returned to Languedoc. Although they escaped 
the persecutions prevalent in the north in 1380 and 1382, in 
several towns in Languedoc they were nevertheless continu- 
ally harassed by being compelled to move from the quarter 
assigned to them. With the final expulsion, decreed in 1394 
and enforced in 1395, most of the Jews of Languedoc left for 
Comtat *Venaissin and Provence, only a few going to Spain 
on this occasion. 

During the 16" century, some *Marranos found refuge in 
Languedoc and settled mainly in Narbonne, Pézenas, Mont- 
pellier, and Béziers. Unlike those in *Bordeaux and other 
southwestern towns, these groups did not remain faithful to 
Judaism. From the 18' century, Jews from Bordeaux and the 
southwest, and more from *Avignon and Comtat Venaissin, 
traded in Languedoc. Some attempted to settle in a few towns 
but many more attended the fairs of *Alés, Nimes, Montpellier, 
Toulouse, and *Beaucaire. They dealt mainly in old clothes, 
although they also traded in silk, jewelry, and precious met- 
als, and had practically a monopoly of the livestock trade in 
Languedoc. When the representations of some merchants 
exposed them to harassment by the authorities, the local 
population supported the Jews. From the last third of the 18 
century, Jews first settled in Narbonne and then in Toulouse, 
Nimes, and other towns, without encountering any further 
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opposition. For the scholars of Languedoc see the articles on 
the separate localities. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 311; G. Saige, Juifs du Langue- 
doc... (1881); C. Bloch, in: REJ, 24 (1892), 272-80; N. Roubin, ibid., 
34 (1897), 276-93; 35 (1897), 91-105; 36 (1898), 75-100; S. Kahn, ibid., 
67 (1914), 231; E. Le Roy-Ladurie, Paysans de Languedoc, 1 (1966), 
109-10; L. Dutil, Etat économique du Languedoc... 1750-1789 (1911), 
index; S. Grayzel, in: HJ, 17 (1955), 89-120; B. Blumenkranz et al., in: 
Archives Juives, 5 (1968/69), 32-40, 47-55; Y. Dossat, ibid., 6 (1969/70), 


4-5, 32-33. 
[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


LANIADO, ABRAHAM BEN ISAAC (d. after 1619), bibli- 
cal commentator, of Aleppo. In his youth Laniado studied in 
Safed, Joseph *Caro being one of his teachers. After undergo- 
ing many hardships in this city he returned to Aleppo where 
he married the daughter of Samuel b. Abraham *Laniado, 
who was apparently his uncle, and who provided for his sup- 
port. Laniado was in Venice in 1603 and in that year saw to 
the publication of his father-in-law’s work Keli Yekar, a com- 
mentary on the major prophets, and of his own work Magen 
Avraham, consisting of homilies. He also wrote Nekuddot 
ha-Kesef (Venice, 1619), a commentary to the Song of Songs 
which was published with the text, the Aramaic Targum, and 
a Ladino translation. In the introduction to this work, Laniado 
stated that he also wrote a commentary to the Pentateuch ti- 
tled Torat Hesed, and to the Five Scrolls, the haftarot, Psalms, 
Proverbs, Job, and Daniel. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frumkin-Rivlin, 1 (1928), 129; M.D. Gaon, 
Yehudei ha-Mizrah be-Erez Yisrael, 2 (1937), 311. 


[Abraham David] 


LANIADO, RAPHAEL SOLOMON BEN SAMUEL (d. 
1793), rabbi and halakhic authority. Born in *Aleppo, Laniado 
was rabbi there from 1740 until his death. He was noted for his 
firmness which left no place for compromise. In the 1760s he 
was the cause of a stormy controversy within the Jewish com- 
munity of Aleppo, when he sought to impose the authority 
of the rabbis and the local community customs on the *Fran- 
cos. Led by R. Judah b. Yom-Tov *Kazin, the other rabbis of 
the town opposed him realizing that such a demand would be 
harmful. This controversy continued over several years, and 
it is uncertain when it came to an end. 

Laniados works include Beit Dino shel Shelomo (“Tri- 
bunal of Solomon,’ Constantinople, 1775), responsa; Lehem 
Shelomo (“The Bread of Solomon; ibid., 1775), various in- 
novations in halakhah; Ha-Maalot li-Shelomo (“Degrees of 
Solomon, ibid., 1775), homiletics; and Kisse Shelomo (“The 
Throne of Solomon,’ Jerusalem, 1901). Some of his responsa 
were also published in Roei Yisrael (“Shepherds of Israel,” 
Jerusalem, 1904). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rosanes, Togarmah, 5 (1938), 211; M.D. Gaon, 
Yehudei ha-Mizrah be-Erez Yisrael, 2 (1937), 314; Lutzky, in: Zion, 6 
(1940/41), 73-79; D.Z. Laniado, La-Kedoshim asher ba-Arez, 1 (1952), 
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LANIADO, SAMUEL BEN ABRAHAM (d. 1605), Syrian 
rabbi, biblical commentator, and preacher, known from the 
title of most of his works as Baal ha-Kelim. Laniado was a 
grandson of Samuel Laniado who settled in Adrianople after 
the expulsion from *Spain. He was born in *Aleppo, where 
he became head of the community (c. 1601) after the death of 
Samuel b. Joseph ha-Kohen. He assembled homiletical and 
exegetical comments on the Bible, and original comments of 
his own. The following of his books have been published: Keli 
Hemdah (Venice, 1595), on the Pentateuch; Keli Yekar (ibid., 
1603), on the early prophets; Keli Paz (ibid., 1657), on Isaiah; 
Teruat Melekh (Jerusalem, 1931), on Psalms. Many of his works 
have remained in manuscript, including his commentaries 
on the latter prophets, with the exception of Hosea and Joel 
(Gaster, manuscripts, London 62, 1-3); Keli Golah, on Lamen- 
tations; and Mevakkesh ha-Shem, a commentary on the Pen- 
tateuch which he mentioned in Keli Hemdah. He also wrote 
a commentary titled Sekhel Tov on the Midrash Shoher Tov, 
which was in the possession of Hayyim Joseph David *Azulai. 
His son Abraham was also a dayyan in Aleppo. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.D. Gaon, Yehudei ha-Mizrah be-Erez Yis- 
rael, 2 (1937), 315-7; Rosanes, Togarmah, 3 (1938), 233-4; D.Z. Laniado, 
La-Kedoshim asher ba-Arez, 1 (1952), 91 (first pagination). 
[Abraham David] 


LANIADO, SOLOMON BEN ABRAHAM (d. after 1714), 
rabbi in *Aleppo. Solomon was the grandson of Samuel b. 
Abraham *Laniado. Apparently, he succeeded his father as 
rabbi and dayyan after the latter's immigration to *Jerusalem. 
Laniado wrote Midrash Shelomo, still in manuscript. Laniado 
was known as a fervent Shabbatean and when *Shabbetai 
Zevi visited Aleppo in 1665 he became friendly with Laniado 
and told Solomon many details about his life. Solomon and 
Nathan b. Mordecai (or Nissim b. Mordecai Dayyan) prop- 
agated the messianic claims of Shabbetai Zevi. Two of their 
letters are extant. One was sent to the Jews of Ancona, Italy 
(no date) and the other to *Kurdistan in 1669. The letters con- 
tain very important information on the lives and activities of 
Shabbetai Zevi and *Nathan of Gaza. Laniado is cited in the 
list of kings appointed by Shabbetai Zevi in Smyrna. The ex- 
tent of Shabbatean influence on Aleppo Jewry is shown by 
the fact that even after Shabbetai Zevi’s apostasy Laniado 
served as a rabbi. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Scholem, in: Zion, 7 (1941/42), 174, 190- 
193; Scholem, Shabbetai Zevi, index; idem, in Ks, 33 (1957/58), 532-403 
M. Benayahu, ibid., 35 (1959/60), 527-8; D.Z. Laniado, La-Kedoshim 
asher ba-Arez, 1 (1952), 81-82 (first pagination). 
[Abraham David] 


LANSING, SHERRY LEE (1944- ), U.S. entertainment ex- 
ecutive and producer. Lansing was born in Chicago, Illinois, to 
real estate developer David and Margot (née Heimann) Duhl. 
Her mother, a German Jew, had escaped Nazi Germany at 17. 
When Lansing was nine, her father died after a sudden heart 
attack. Her mother took over her husband's real estate business 
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and later married businessman Norton Lansing, who adopted 
Sherry. Lansing majored in English and math at Northwest- 
ern University, but also studied acting. She graduated with 
honors in 1962, and after her marriage to a medical student 
in 1963 moved to Los Angeles, where Lansing taught math at 
a public school in Watts from 1966 until 1969. After her di- 
vorce in 1968, Lansing worked as a model for Max Factor, ap- 
peared in commercials, and acted in the films Loving (1970) 
and Rio Lobo (1970). In 1970 she joined Wagner International 
as a script reader and was later promoted to executive story 
editor. In 1974, she became executive in charge of West Coast 
development at Talent Associates. One year later she went to 
MGM asa story editor, later rising to vice president of creative 
affairs. In 1977, she moved to Columbia Pictures, where she 
served as vice president of production. After two hit films, The 
China Syndrome (1979) and Kramer vs. Kramer (1979), Lan- 
sing left for Twentieth Century Fox in 1980, becoming the first 
woman to serve as president of production at any Hollywood 
studio. However, Lansing quickly found that she lacked free- 
dom to approve projects herself. Lansing left in 1982 to estab- 
lish her own production company, Jaffe-Lansing Productions, 
with director Stanley Jaffe. Her first film as executive producer 
was Racing with the Moon (1984). Lansing and Jaffe produced 
seven films for Paramount, including Fatal Attraction (1987), 
The Accused (1988), and Black Rain (1989). In 1990, she mar- 
ried French Connection and Exorcist director William *Fried- 
kin. After Jaffe took over as president of Paramount Commu- 
nications, the pair disbanded their production company but 
Lansing continued to produce for Paramount with her new 
company, Sherry Lansing Productions. In 1992, Jaffe named 
Lansing chair and CEO of Paramount Pictures Motion Picture 
Group. Lansing produced Indecent Proposal (1993), which 
grossed $100 million in the United States, as well as such hits 
as Forrest Gump (1994), Braveheart (1995), Titanic (1997), and 
Saving Private Ryan (1998). Lansing, a role model for female 
executives in the film industry, received her star on the Hol- 
lywood Walk of Fame in 1996. She resigned her position with 
Paramount in 2005 and returned to producing with a prequel 
to Brian De Palma’s The Untouchables (1987). 


[Adam Wills (2"4 ed.)] 


LANSKY, MEYER (Maier Suchowljansky; “The Brain,” “Mo- 
gul of the Mob,’ “Chairman of the Board”; 19022-1983), U.S. 
gangster, one of the most powerful and richest of U.S. crime 
syndicate chiefs, instrumental in the development of the 
American mafia. Born in Grodno, Lithuania, Lansky arrived 
in the U.S. in 1911, with his mother, sister, and brother. Pass- 
port officials at Ellis Island officially assigned Lansky July 4 as 
his birth date, although the exact date and year of his birth are 
not known, while his surname had already been American- 
ized by his father, who had arrived two years earlier. The fam- 
ily soon moved to the Lower East Side of Manhattan from the 
Brownsville section of Brooklyn, and it was there that Lansky - 
known to have a head for numbers — began early on learning 
the ins and outs of hustling. Lansky left school a few weeks 
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shy of his 15** birthday to work as an apprentice in a tool-and- 
die shop, and by the following year was already being charged 
with felonious assault and disorderly conduct. He formed a 
friendship with Benjamin (Bugsy) *Siegel that developed into 
the Bug and Meyer Gang, with Lansky the brains of the out- 
fit and Siegel the brawn, which included running gambling 
houses, and smuggling and hijacking liquor with the onset 
of Prohibition in 1920. The group formed the expanded Five 
Points Gang with Charlie Lucania, also known as Lucky Lu- 
ciano, working for a time with the original “Brain,” Arnold 
*Rothstein, and eventually eliminating rival gangs and bosses 
to become the top mafia chieftains. In 1931, Lansky organized 
a conference of Jewish organized crime leaders, which later 
would see the merging of the Jewish and Italian mafias into 
the National Crime Syndicate, a crime cartel. Lansky, despite 
being an outsider to the Italian mafia, was highly respected 
for his shrewd analytical mind and as master organizer and 
architect of the money laundering and financial network es- 
sential to organized crime; as a man of his word, these skills 
made him at least equal to Luciano as the godfather of modern 
organized crime. By 1936 Lansky had begun to develop gam- 
bling operations in upstate New York, Florida, New Orleans, 
the Bahamas, and also in Cuba, where he arranged payoffs to 
Cuban dictator Fulgencio Batista. 

Lansky was also a proud Jew. When the German-Ameri- 
can Bund held rallies in New York City in the 1930s, Lansky 
was asked to disrupt the public meetings, which he happily 
assigned his henchmen to do, but would take no money for 
the work. “I was a Jew and felt for those Jews in Europe who 
were suffering,” he said. “They were my brothers.” 

In 1970, fearing both a call to a grand jury and indict- 
ment for income-tax evasion, Lansky fled to Israel, seeking 
to remain under the *Law of Return, but Israel expelled him 
in 1972, and he ended up back in the United States facing 
several indictments. He was convicted in 1973 of grand jury 
contempt which was overturned on appeal, and was acquit- 
ted of income-tax evasion. Indictments on other charges were 
abandoned in December 1974, partly because of his chronic ill 
health. In 1979 the House of Representatives Assassinations 
Committee, ending its two-year investigation of the Warren 
Commission report, linked Lansky with Jack *Ruby, the night- 
club owner who killed presidential assassin Lee Harvey Os- 
wald. The character of “Hyman Roth” in the film The Godfa- 
ther Part 11 is based on Lansky, and Richard Dreyfuss played 
him in the 1999 movie Lansky. He is the subject of a number of 
biographies, including Lansky (1971) by Hank Messick; Meyer 
Lansky: Mogul of the Mob (1979) by Uri Dan, Dennis Eisen- 
berg, and Eli Landau; and Little Man: Meyer Lansky and the 
Gangster Life (1991) by Robert Lacy. 

[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 


LANTOS, ROBERT (1949- ), filmmaker. Lantos is argu- 
ably the most important and prolific filmmaker in Canada 
and his oeuvre encompasses erotica, drama, social commen- 
tary, comedy, and television. Born in Hungary, he fled with his 
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family to Montevideo, Uruguay, following the abortive 1956 
Hungarian Revolution, and moved to Montreal in 1963. Lan- 
tos received his B.A. and M.A. in communications at McGill 
University, where he went into film. His first film production 
company, Vivafilm, purchased the rights to the National Erotic 
Film Festival. In 1975, he and his associates formed RSL Pro- 
ductions, which produced 15 films in 10 years, including the 
provocative In Praise of Older Women (1978) and Joshua Then 
and Now (198s), based on the novel by Mordecai *Richler. A 
merger between RsL and the International Cinema Corpora- 
tion created Alliance Communications in 1985, and Lantos 
became its chairman in 1987. Alliance quickly became Can- 
ada’s largest film production and distribution enterprise. Its 
television series included Night Heat, North of 60, and Due 
South. Notable films were Johnny Mnemonic (1994) and The 
Sweet Hereafter (1996). Lantos oversaw the merger of Alliance 
with Atlantis Communications to form Canada’s second larg- 
est television production house, and then left the company 
to form a boutique production company, Serendipity Point 
Films, in Toronto in 1998. Its films include Sunshine (1998), 
which chronicles the saga of modern Hungarian Jewry; Men 
With Brooms, a satirical look at the popularity of curling in 
Canada; and Ararat, a saga of the Armenian genocide and 
forced migration. Lantos’ films have received two Academy 
Award nominations, three Golden Globe nominations, and 
have won the Genie Award (Canadian Film Awards) for Best 
Picture four times. He is active in the Canadian arts commu- 
nity and has chaired the Academy of Canadian Cinema and 
Television, directed the Toronto International Film Festival 
and the Canadian Centre for Advanced Film Studies, and was 
appointed to the Board of the Canadian Broadcasting Corpo- 
ration by Prime Minister Jean Chrétien. He is also national 
vice president of Maccabi Canada. Lantos was awarded an 
honorary doctorate by McGill University and is a member of 


the Order of Canada. 
[Frank Bialystok (2"4 ed.)] 


LANTOS, TOM (1928- ), Democratic congressman from 
California, the lone Holocaust survivor to serve in the us 
Congress. Lantos was born in Budapest, Hungary. “The bulk 
of the Jews of Budapest were utterly assimilated,” Lantos said. 
“Many of them like my family were deeply patriotic and in- 
cluded military officers, university professors, writers and they 
were enormously proud of their Hungarian heritage.” He was 
16 years old when Nazi Germany occupied his native country 
in March 1944. As a teenager, he was placed in a Hungarian 
fascist forced labor camp. Tall, blond-haired, and blue-eyed 
he looked like the model Aryan, so he could survive provided 
that he was not betrayed or forced to lower his trousers. He 
succeeded in escaping and was able to survive in a safe house 
in Budapest set up by Swedish humanitarian Raoul *Wallen- 
berg. His mother was not so fortunate. She was deported and 
never heard from again. He served as a messenger, passing 
between houses. His story is one of the five individual ac- 
counts which form the basis of Steven Spielberg's Academy 
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Award-winning documentary about the Holocaust in Hun- 
gary, The Last Days. 

His gratitude toward his savior Raoul Wallenberg led 
him to propose as his first bill in Congress that Raoul Wal- 
lenberg be given honorary American citizenship; only Win- 
ston Churchill had been so honored. He also pressured the 
Swedish government to actively open up the Wallenberg 
case again. 

In 1947, Lantos was awarded an academic scholarship to 
study in the United States on the basis of an essay he wrote 
about U.S. President Franklin D. Roosevelt. In August of that 
year, he arrived in New York City after a week-long boat trip 
to America on a converted World War 11 troop ship. Onboard 
“there was a big basket of oranges and one of bananas,’ Lantos 
recalled. “I wanted to do the right thing so I asked this sailor 
“should I take an orange or a banana? And he said: ‘Man, you 
eat all the goddamn oranges and all the goddamn bananas 
you want. Then I knew I was in paradise.” 

His only possession was a precious Hungarian salami, 
which U.S. customs officials promptly confiscated when he 
arrived. Just a few weeks after he left Hungary, the Commu- 
nist Party seized control of the country. 

Lantos attended the University of Washington in Seattle, 
where he received a B.A. and M.A. in Economics. He moved 
to San Francisco in 1950 and began graduate studies at the 
University of California, Berkeley, where he later received his 
Ph.D. in economics. In the fall of 1950 he started teaching eco- 
nomics at San Francisco State University. 

For three decades (1950-80) Lantos was a professor of 
economics, an international affairs analyst for public televi- 
sion, and an economic consultant to businesses. He also served 
in senior advisory roles to members of the United States Sen- 
ate including Senator Frank Church of Iowa, Mike Gravel of 
Alaska, and Joseph Biden of Delaware. 

He was first elected to Congress in November 1980 - the 
only Democrat to defeat an un-indicted incumbent Repub- 
lican in the year of the Reagan landslide. He won his seat by 
the lowest plurality of any member of Congress elected that 
year — 46% to his opponent's 43%. Through excellent constitu- 
ent service, careful attention to his district’s needs, and hard 
work in the Bay Area and in Washington, Lantos has been re- 
elected repeatedly by large margins. He is the ranking Dem- 
ocrat on both the House International Relations Committee 
and the Government Reform Committee. He helped found 
the Congressional Human Rights Caucus. 

Lantos was a strong supporter of the Gulf War Resolu- 
tion, a hawk on foreign policy, and a powerful voice for hu- 
man rights. 

He is married to his childhood sweetheart and fellow 
Holocaust survivor Annette Tillemann, who had been shel- 
tered in the Portuguese embassy in Budapest. A Jew by birth, 
she is a Mormon by faith and raised her daughters that way. 
Tom Lantos is a strong voice in support of Jewish causes. He 
was deeply active in the campaign for Soviet Jewry and is an 
ardent though not uncritical supporter of Israel. 
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Reflecting on his journey, he said: “My life today is some- 
thing I cannot believe possible. I think back sixty years ago 
when I was a hunted animal and now I am dealing with the 
issues of state of a country I love so deeply. It all seems like a 
dream and it all places an incredible sense of responsibility 
on me. I didn't achieve this because of what I am, it happened 
because of what this country is.” 


[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


LANZMANN, CLAUDE (1925- ), French cinema direc- 
tor and essayist. Lanzmann was born in Paris and was active 
in the Resistance during World War 11. After completing his 
studies in philosophy in France, he lectured at the University 
of Berlin in 1948-49. In 1952 he became acquainted with Jean 
Paul Sartre and Simone de Beauvoir, becoming their personal 
friend and a partner in their philosophical and public endeav- 
ors. Sartre, de Beauvoir, and Lanzmann founded the journal 
Les temps modernes (1946), and Lanzmann served as one of 
its editors. In 1970 Lanzmann left journalism for film and 
spent three years preparing Pourquoi Israél? (“Why Israel?”), 
which received warm reviews when it was screened in 1973. 
Lanzmann’s most famous film, Shoah, on which he worked 
for over ten years, premiered in France in 1985 with President 
Mitterrand of France in attendance. Over nine hours in length, 
the film consists of extended interviews with Jewish victims, 
Nazi perpetrators, and Polish bystanders. In choosing not to 
use primary documentary footage, Lanzmann was convinced 
that the horrible reality of the Holocaust would emerge from 
the description of the terrifying events by the interviewees. 
Shoah was subsequently shown in London, New York, and 
Israel, as well as on television stations throughout the world. 
Other films directed by Lanzmann include Tsahal (1994), a 
documentary on the Israeli army; Un vivant qui passe (1997), 
an extensive interview with Maurice Rossel, a Red Cross offi- 
cial who wrote a glowing report of the Theresienstadt camp 
after visiting it in 1943; and Sobibor (2001), an examination of 
the revolt in 1943 through the eyes of one of is participants. 


[Gideon Kouts / David Weinberg (2"¢ ed.)] 


LAODICEA, city in *Phrygia on the river Lycus. There is 
preserved in Josephus a letter from the Laodicean authori- 
ties to a Roman official (Ant. 14:241-3). In it the Laodiceans 
inform the official that they had received a letter from him 
through a representative of the high priest Hyrcanus (most 
probably *Hyrcanus 11) concerning the permission given to 
the Jews to live in accordance with their ancestral laws. They 
add that they have complied, as they were averse to arousing 
the displeasure of the authorities. It is thus clear that Laodi- 
cea possessed a Jewish settlement which was protected from 
discrimination by the intervention of Rome. Some scholars 
date the document as early as the time of Hyrcanus 1 but this 
is questionable. There is however other evidence that there 
were Jews in Laodicea, or at least in its vicinity, by the second 
century B.C.E. Josephus (Ant. 12:147-53) quotes an order of 
Antiochus 111 with reference to the settlement in Phrygia and 
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Lydia of 2,000 families of Jewish soldiers from Mesopotamia. 
This makes it possible to establish the date of the Jewish set- 
tlement in the areas around Laodicea, and is also of great im- 
portance with regard to Jewish settlement in Asia Minor in 
general. Cicero states that 20 talents of Jewish gold destined 
for the Temple of Jerusalem were confiscated by L. Valerius 
Flaccus in Laodicea, 61-60 B.C.E. (Pro Flacco 28:68). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: W.M. Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phry- 
gia, 1 (1895), 32; Neubauer, Geog, 299; D. Magie, Roman Rule in Asia 
Minor, 2 vols. (1950), 127, 986-7 and index. 
[Uriel Rappaport] 


LAOR, YITZHAK (1948-_), Hebrew writer. Laor was born 
in Pardes Hannah. He completed his studies in theater and 
literature at Tel Aviv University. His first collection of stories 
Mi-Huz la-Gader (“Outside the Fence”) was published in 1981. 
Various collections of stories and poems followed, including 
Rak ha-Guf Zokher (“Only the Body Remembers,” poems, 
1985) and Shirim be-Emek ha-Barzel (“Poems in the Valley 
of Iron,’ 1990). The year 1987 saw the publication of his play 
“Efraim Goes Back to the Army,’ which was also translated 
into Dutch. His first novel, Am. Maakhal Melakhim (“The Peo- 
ple, Food for Kings”; German translation, 2003), appeared in 
1993. The novel marks a departure from the heroic depiction 
of the Israeli army and offers as it were an alternative reading 
of the Six-Day War, which does not break out because a secret 
document containing war plans reaches the soldiers, who then 
run away. Laor’s subversive and radical tone, his vehement 
criticism of Israeli politics and the occupation, his anger and 
anguish can be found in his collection Ir ha-Livyatan, com- 
prising poems written between 2000 and 2004. The personal 
is always tinged with the political, and Laor warns against the 
corrosion of moral values. Living in Tel Aviv, Laor also writes 
for the literary supplement of Haaretz. For translations see the 
ITHL website at www.ithLorg.il. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Oppenheimer, “Ha-Zekhut ha-Gedolah 
Lomar Lo, in: Alpayim, 10 (1994), 238-259; G. Shaked, “Anu Kotvim 
Otakh Moledet; in: Alpayim, 12 (1996), 51-72; Y. Mazor, “Bein Alter- 
man le-Zach: Al Y. Laor? in: Ha-Doar, 75 (1996), 20-22; R. Weichert, 
“Ha-Taarif ha-Gavoha shel ha-Hitkablut? in: Moznayim, 73:1 (1998), 
12-15; O. Wokenstein, “Ha-Odiseah shel Penelope; in: Hadarim, 13 
(1999), 93-95; S. Sandbank, in: Sefarim, Haaretz (October 27, 2004); 
D. Zonschein, in: Haaretz (November 5, 2004). 


[Anat Feinberg (2"4 ed.)] 


LAPAPA, AARON BEN ISAAC (1604?-1667), Sephardi 
rabbi of *Turkey. Born in Magnesia, he was son-in-law of (Nis- 
sim) Solomon “*Algazi (the First). In his youth Aaron studied 
under Isaac Afomado, and later under Abraham *Motal in 
*Salonika and Joseph di *Trani in Constantinople. He was ap- 
pointed rabbi in his native town before 1632. In 1665, with the 
approval of Hayyim *Benveniste, rabbi of Smyrna, the council 
of Smyrna scholars appointed him as the halakhic authority in 
matters of civil law, together with Benveniste, who confined 
himself to matrimonial and ritual matters. Lapapa was one of 
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the most vehement opponents of *Shabbetai Zevi, not hesitat- 
ing to excommunicate him, and even to decree the death pen- 
alty against him. In December 1665, he was dismissed from 
his post by Shabbetai Zevi and his adherents. Immediately af- 
ter Shabbetai Zevi embraced Islam a small group of Jews of 
Smyrna tried to reinstate Lapapa, but their efforts failed as a 
result of the powerful opposition of those who still believed 
in the pseudo-Messiah. Still, he served in the town as an offi- 
cial dayyan until his death. 

Lapapa published Benei Aharon (Smyrna, 1674), responsa 
on topics relevant to Hoshen Mishpat, and some of his novellae 
and responsa on Orah Hayyim and Yoreh Deah were published 
in the Avak Derakhim (Salonika, 1814) of Baruch Kalomiti. 
His commentaries on the Sefer Adam ve-Havvah of *Jeroham 
b. Meshullam, *Alfasi, *Nissim Gerondi, and *Maimonides’ 
Yad have not been published. He also compiled a collection 
of passages from the outstanding rishonim, on a number of 
tractates, of which the following are known: Ketubbot, Bava 
Mezia, Bezah, in the style of the Shitah Mekubbezet of Bezalel 
*Ashkenazi. The claim that the Shitah Mekubbezet on Nedarim, 
Bava Batra, and Nazir, attributed to Ashkenazi, is really the 
work of Lapapa, is not well founded. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zomber, in: Ha-Maggid, 5 (1861), 287; Mi- 
chael, Or, 141-3, no. 299; A. Freimann, Inyanei Shabbetai Zevi (1912), 
142, no. 15; D. Kahana, Toledot ha-Mekubbalim, ha-Shabbeta’im ve- 
ha-Hasidim, 1 (1913), 74-75; Rosanes, Togarmah, 4 (1935), 38; Scho- 
lem, Shabbetai Zevi, index; J. Sasportas, Zizat Novel Zevi, ed. by I. 


Tishby (1954), index. 
Y [Abraham David] 


LA PEYRERE, ISAAC (1594 or 1596-1676), French theolo- 
gian, Bible critic, and anthropologist, apparently of Marrano 
background. He was born in Bordeaux and raised a Calvinist. 
In 1640 he became the Prince of Conde’ secretary. In 1642-43 
he wrote Praeadamitae and Du Rappel des Juifs, which consti- 
tute one continuous theory of Bible criticism and Messianism. 
The Rappel des Juifs was published anonymously in 1643, while 
the more revolutionary Praeadamitae (“Men Before Adam” 

was banned and circulated privately in manuscript in France, 
Holland, and Denmark. In 1644 La Peyrére went to Copenha- 
gen with the French ambassador, and there wrote Relation de 
Groenland (published 1647), and Relation de l'Islande (pub- 
lished 1663; An Account of Iceland, 1732), landmarks in early 
anthropology. Queen Christina of Sweden saw his manuscript 
of the Praeadamitae in Brussels, urged its publication, and 
agreed to pay the costs. It was printed in 1655 in Amsterdam 
and Basle (five editions in Latin, 1655; English as Men Before 
Adam, 1656; Dutch as Praeadamiten, 1661). The book was 
banned and burned everywhere for its heretical claims that 
Adam was not the first man, that the Bible is not the history of 
mankind, but only the history of the Jews, that the Flood was a 
local event, that Moses did not write the Pentateuch, and that 
no accurate copy of the Bible exists. Many refutations imme- 
diately appeared. La Peyrére was arrested and told he would be 
released if he turned Catholic and recanted to the Pope, which 
he did in hypocritical fashion, saying that his heresies resulted 
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from his Calvinist upbringing, and that though all Jews and 
Christians disagreed with him, and though he could still find 
no Scriptural or reasonable evidence against his theories, he 
would abjure them because the Church said they were wrong 
(Lettre de la Peyrére a Philotime, 1658; Apologie de Peyrére, 
1663). The Pope offered him a post, but La Peyrére returned 
to Paris and became Condé’ librarian and a lay member of 
the Oratorians. There he collected more evidence for his pre- 
Adamite theory, arguing with the great Bible scholar, Father 
Richard Simon, and trying unsuccessfully to publish a new 
version of his Messianic Rappel des Juifs. When he died, one 
of his friends wrote: 


Here lies La Peyrére, that good Israelite, Huguenot, Catholic 
and finally Pre-Adamite. Four religions pleased him at the same 
time and his indifference was so uncommon that after 80 years 
when he had to make a choice the Good Man departed and did 
not choose any of them. 


La Peyrére has been interpreted as a heretic, atheist, deist, 
Socinian, father of Bible criticism, and father of Zionism. His 
overall theory is a Marrano Messianist view. La Peyrere argued 
that the Jews are about to be recalled, that the Messiah is com- 
ing for them, that they should join the Christians, and with 
the king of France rebuild Zion. Then the Jews will rule the 
world from Jerusalem. La Peyrere was a combination of hard- 
headed scientist and kabbalistic messianist in developing his 
case. He argued his pre-Adamite theory first on a farfetched 
interpretation of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, then from 
information about pagan history, and finally from anthropo- 
logical evidence about the Indians, Eskimos, and Chinese. His 
analysis of the Bible played a great role in the development of 
Higher Criticism, influencing Spinoza and Richard Simon. 
La Peyrére’s messianic theories resemble those of some of the 
Spanish New Christians and Postel’s Kabbalism, but seem 
unrelated to Shabbetai Zevi’s movement. His separation of 
Jewish and gentile histories influenced Vico in the develop- 
ing secular historiography. La Peyrére’s pre-Adamite theory 
was revived in the early 19" century as a basis for polygenesis 
and modern racism, claiming the American Indians and the 
blacks were not sons of Adam. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.C. Allen, The Legend of Noah (1949, 1963”), 
index; D.R. Mc-Kee, in: Publications of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation, 59 (1944), 456-85; R. Pintard, Le libertinage érudit dans la 
premiere moitié du xviie siécle, 2 v. (1943), index; H.J. Schoeps, Phi- 
losemitismus im Barock (1952), 3-18, 81-87; L. Strauss, Spinoza’s Cri- 


tique of Religion (1965), 64-85. 
[Richard H. Popkin] 


LAPID, JOSEPH (Tomi; 1931- ), journalist and politician, 
member of the Knesset in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Knesset. 
Lapid was born in the town of Novi Sad in the former Yugosla- 
via. His father perished in a concentration camp. His mother 
escaped with him to Budapest, and they managed to survive 
the Holocaust, immigrating to Israel in 1948. Upon arrival in 
Israel Lapid enlisted in the 1pF, serving as a technician. After 
completing his military service he studied for a law degree 
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at Tel Aviv University. While still a student he started work- 
ing at the Hungarian-language daily Ui Kelet. Several years 
later he joined the staff of the Maariv daily, working at first as 
the private secretary of its editor in chief, Ezriel *Carlebach, 
later becoming a reporter, writing a column, and serving as 
the paper’s correspondent in London. In 1979 Lapid was ap- 
pointed director general of the Israel Broadcasting Author- 
ity - the first director general appointed by the Likud after 
the political upheaval of 1977. He served in this capacity until 
1984. In 1985 he established the Liberal Center Party with Sh- 
lomo *Lahat and served as its secretary general. The party was 
never elected to the Knesset, and in 1988 he resigned from it 
and became chairman of the Association of Cable Television, 
in which capacity he served until 1994. Throughout this pe- 
riod he continued to write for Maariv and appeared on radio 
and television programs. Before the elections for the Fifteenth 
Knesset he joined Shinui as the revived party’s chairman, af- 
ter MK Avraham Poraz broke away from Meretz, and set up a 
parliamentary group with Mx Eliezer Sandberg from Tzomet. 
Under Lapid’s charismatic leadership, a strong secularist plat- 
form, and heavy criticism of the haredi parties, Shinui received 
six seats in the Fifteenth Knesset, and fifteen in the Sixteenth. 
In the Fifteenth Knesset Lapid served on the Foreign Affairs 
and Defense Committee and the Constitution, Law, and Jus- 
tice Committee. He was also a member of the Parliamentary 
Committee of Inquiry on the Issue of Locating and Restor- 
ing the Assets of Holocaust Victims - a committee that finally 
submitted its report in December 2004. 

After the elections to the Sixteenth Knesset Lapid favored 
the formation of a secular government made up of the *Likud, 
the *Israel Labor Party, and Shinui, but Labor’s leader, mk Am- 
ram Mitzna, refused to join a Likud-led government. In the 
government formed by Ariel *Sharon with Shinui, the nrp, 
and the National Union Lapid became deputy prime minister 
and minister of justice. However, in December 2004 the Shinui 
ministers were fired from the government by Sharon, since they 
refused to support the budget in the Knesset, even though they 
supported Sharon's disengagement plan. Poor showings in the 
polls and a rebellion of Shinui’s young guard caused Lapid to 
quit the party and leave politics before the 2006 elections. 

In addition to writing for the daily press, Lapid published 
numerous books, wrote several plays, and served as the chair- 
man of the Israeli Chess Association. He is married to the au- 
thor Shulamit *Lapid and is the father of Israeli writer and Tv 
personality Yair Lapid. 

Lapid was an accomplished humorist and published, 
among other things, collections of his newspaper columns and 
works such as Anashim Hashuvim Meod: Meah Raayonot ve- 
Humor Elef (“Very Important People: One Hundred Interviews 
and Lots of Humor; 1963); Shi'urim be-Tikshoret (“Lessons in 
Communications,” 2000); Mashehu Hishtabesh (“Something 
Has Gone Wrong,’ 2001); a cookbook with Ruth Sirkis, Pa- 
prika: Kasher (1986), and numerous guidebooks for European 
countries in the years 1970-2003. 

[Susan Hattis Rolef (24 ed.)] 
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LAPID, SHULAMIT (1934- ), Hebrew writer. Lapid was 
born in Tel Aviv. She majored in Oriental studies at the He- 
brew University of Jerusalem. Her first collection of stories, 
Dagim (“Fish”), was published in 1969. This was followed by 
collections of stories and poems as well as ten novels, plays, 
and books for young readers. A former chairperson of the He- 
brew Writers’ Association, she is one of the most prolific Israeli 
women authors, with historical novels, realistic prose address- 
ing social issues and ethnic discrimination, and a number of 
detective novels. Her early novel Gai Oni (1982; translated 
into German and French) is the story of the Galilean settle- 
ment which has come to be known as Rosh Pinnah. History, 
the Zionist dream and its realization, and the hardships of 
daily life are seen through the perspective of Fania, who ar- 
rives in Palestine with her old uncle, a deranged brother, and 
an unwanted baby, the product of rape. Despite hunger and 
disease, Fania flings herself into the new life and penetrates 
the male-dominated world of commerce and politics. Indeed, 
Lapid was one of the first Hebrew writers who confronted the 
Zionist narrative while paying special attention to the role of 
women, who had previously been considered as subordinate 
figures in the national enterprise. Lapid’s second novel, Ka- 
Heres ha-Nishbar (“As a Broken Vessel, 1984, translated into 
German), is the story of the astute antiquarian Moses Wil- 
helm Shapira. Lizzy Badihi, an industrious freelance jour- 
nalist working for a local paper in Beersheba, far from pretty 
yet blessed with charm and sharp detective skills, is the lead- 
ing figure in Lapid’s detective novels, indeed a rather atypical 
detective. In Mekomon (“Local Paper,” 1989) she succeeds in 
unraveling a crime case; in Pilegesh ba-Giveah (“An Eye for 
an Eye,” 2000), she investigates the case of murder and rape, 
rivalry and vengeance, involving a seemingly respectable pro- 
fessor. Lapid received the Newman Prize. Many of her books 
have been translated, mostly into German, and information 
is available at the 1THL website at www.ithLorg.il. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Lotan, “Independent People,’ in: Mod- 
ern Hebrew Literature, 9:1-2 (1983), 92-94; Y.S. Feldman, “Inadver- 
tent Feminism: The Image of the Frontier Woman in Contemporary 
Israeli Fiction, in: Modern Hebrew Literature, 10:3-4 (1985), 34-37; N. 
Govrin, “‘Of ha-Hol’: Ha-Roman Gai Oni ke-Hearah al ha-Historiyyah 
ha-Yehudit? in: Hadoar, 65:21 (1986), 21-23; Y. Feldman, “Feminism 
Under Siege,” in: Prooftexts, 10:3 (1990), 493-514; D. Miron, “Haputah 
shel Lizi Badihi? in: Siman Keriah, 20 (1990), 166-185; N.E. Berg, 
“Oleh Hadash’: The Case of the Israeli Mystery, in: Edebiyat, 5:2 (1994), 
279-290; Y. Ben David, “Demuyyot min ha-Aliyah ha-Rishonah; in: 
Ahavah mi-Mabat Sheni (1997), 95-99; I. Aharoni, “Ha-Zar she-be- 
Tokhenu, ha-Zarim she-Hinenu; in: Alpayim, 18 (1999), 133-144; D. 
Abramovich, “Israeli Detective Fiction: Batya Gur and Shulamit La- 
pid? in: Australian Journal of Jewish Studies, 14 (2000), 147-179; D. 
Urian, “‘So Sarah Laughed to Herself,” in: Modern Jewish Mythologies 
(2000), 89-106; Ch. Bala, “Kriminalistischer Postzionismus? Israel in 
den Romanen von B. Gur und S. Lapid,’ in: Zachor, 10 (2000), 61-73; 
M. Morgenstern, “Orestes on the Jordan: S. Lapid’s Genesis recon- 
struction ‘Surrogate Mother’ (1980) as a Psychoanalytic Drama,’ in: 
Jewish Studies Quarterly, 10:2 (2003), 172-188. 


[Anat Feinberg (2™4 ed.)] 
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LAPIDOT, ALEXANDER MOSES (1819-1906), rabbi and 
early supporter of Hovevei Zion. Born in Vilna, Lapidot studied 
in yeshivot in Lithuania, during one period under Rabbi Israel 
*Lipkin (Salanter). He served as rabbi in Janow, Grodno, and 
from 1866, in Rossiyeny. He published interpretations of the 
Torah and essays on contemporary issues in newspapers and 
in various literary organs. His works include Avnei Zikkaron 
(a defense of the Written and Oral Law, 1897) and Divrei Emet 
(1910, 1966+). He joined the *Hibbat Zion movement when it 
was founded in Russia and participated in the conference of 
movement activists in Druzgenik (1887). He published his na- 
tional credo in the anthologies Derishat Ziyyon (1900) and Ken- 
eset ha-Gedolah (1890), emphasizing that he did not intend to 
take Erez Israel by the sword, but by agricultural labor based 
on a religious way of life. The movement, he wrote, did not in- 
tend “to anticipate the coming of the Messiah,” as was claimed 
by its rabbinical opponents. Therefore, Lapidot commanded 
those who observed the tradition to aid the movement and to 
strengthen its religious element. He also called on the wealthy 
to buy and work the land in Erez Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: EZD, 3 (1963), 264-5; D. Katz, Tenuat ha- 
Musar, 2 (1964), 436-8; M. Markovitch, Le-Korot Ir Rosyan ve-Rab- 
baneha (1913), 14-16. 


[Geulah Bat Yehuda (Raphael)] 


LAPIDOT, RUTH (1930- _), Israeli jurist. Lapidot was born 
in Germany and immigrated to Israel in 1938 with her family. 
In 1947 she moved to Paris to study piano but came back a year 
later to serve in the army, where she was in the Medical Corps. 
She studied law at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem from 
1949 to 1953 and clerked in the Supreme Court. In 1954-56 she 
studied international public law in Paris, completing her Ph.D. 
there. From 1956 to 2001 she was a member of the Faculty of 
Law at the Hebrew University, where she became a full profes- 
sor in 1980. Her fields of interest were international law, mari- 
time law, and the Arab-Israeli conflict. In addition to her aca- 
demic career she held a number of international posts, such as 
member of the Israeli delegation to the UN (1976), and partici- 
pated in the Humanitarian Law Conference (1977) and the Red 
Cross Conference (1981), in which she utilized her legal knowl- 
edge to influence decisions regarding Israel. Lapidot served as 
legal advisor to the Ministry for Foreign Affairs from 1979 to 
1981, assisting the Israeli delegation during the peace process 
with Egypt (1979) as well as advising the government on Pales- 
tinian autonomy under the Camp David Agreement and on the 
establishment of an international observer force in Sinai and 
the Southern Negev. From 1986 to 1988 she represented Israel 
in the Taba border dispute with Egypt. Since 1989 she has been 
a member of the Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague. 
In 1999 she advised the High Commissioner on National Mi- 
norities of the Organization for Security and Cooperation in 
Europe. In 2006 she received the Israel Prize in law. She pub- 
lished nine books and over 90 articles on legal subjects. 


[Shaked Gilboa (2™4 ed.)] 
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LAPIDUS, MORRIS (1902-2001), flamboyant Odessa-born 
architect who brought the ideas of Hollywood luxury to ho- 
tel design in Miami Beach during the 1950s and 1960s. In his 
lifetime he built 1,200 buildings and 250 hotels. His style was 
an adaptation of “form follows function,’ where the functions 
were glamour and fun. Castigated by the official architectural 
establishment, except for Philip Johnson, he persisted. Starting 
out from the Lower East Side of Manhattan, earning schol- 
arships plus professional training in architecture at Colum- 
bia University, he began his career by designing commercial 
buildings and synagogues. He created store fronts with hid- 
den lighting and curved glass windows that paved the way for 
better displays of merchandise. His first architectural commis- 
sion, in 1954, was for the Hotel Fontainebleau in Miami Beach. 
More than 500 rooms were set on a quarter-circle curve. The 
lobby contained a terrarium with live alligators and an ele- 
gant stairway down from the mezzanine that featured women 
descending to the lobby while showing off their glamorous 
gowns and jewelry to the men waiting below. Lapidus believed 
that when people went on vacation, they wanted to indulge 
their fantasies of luxury. The ballroom, intended for a casino, 
could hold 9,000 people. Three Belgium chandeliers hung in 
the lobby, each one strung with 1,800 crystal strands forming 
circles or ovals depending on where you were standing. The 
movie Goldfinger was filmed there; Marilyn Monroe and JFK 
had suites in the penthouse. Soon after building the Fontaine- 
bleau, Lapidus built the Eden Roc and the Americana and then 
the Americana in New York. He said that he did not care if it 
was called Baroque or Brooklyn as long as it was glamorous. 
He went on to design hotels in Las Vegas, Los Angeles, the 
Catskills (Grossingers and the Concord), and overseas. 

By 1985, his work was still criticized, so he closed his of- 
fice and hired two trucks to cart away his papers, which he 
then burned. The Summit Hotel, a Lapidus building on 51° 
Street in New York, was under consideration as a landmark 
building in 2005. Now named the Metropolitan, it is one of 
the few remaining Lapidus buildings in New York and may be 
destroyed. Before he died at age 98 he started working again. 
His designs finally appreciated, the man whose vision of the 
American Dream was first formed at Coney Island and Luna 
Park believed that his ideals could serve as the model for 21% 
century architecture. Lapidus was honored by the Society 
of Architectural Historians in 2000 at the Eden Roc and he 
was named an American Original by the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution’s Cooper-Hewitt, National Design Museum in its first 
national design awards. He received this honor at the White 
House in 2000. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Lapidus, Too Much is Not Enough 


(1966). 
[Betty R. Rubenstein (274 ed.)] 


LAPIN, BERL (1889-1952), Yiddish poet and translator. Born 
in Grodno, he lived in Argentina 1905-9 and 1913-17 and in 
the U.S. 1909-13, before settling in New York in 1917. His first 
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lyric collection Umetige Vegn (“Sad Ways,’ 1910) was com- 
pleted in Vilna, where he had come under the influence of 
Chaim *Zhitlowsky (as whose personal secretary he served) 
and the literary group Di *Yunge. His excellence as a stylist 
is reflected in his translations of Shakespeare's Sonnets, Rus- 
sian lyrics, and American poems, and his collected poems Der 
Fuler Krug (“The Full Pitcher,” 1950). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 2 (1927), 74-6; LNYL, 4 
(1961), 452-4; J. Glatstein, In Tokh Genumen, 1 (1947), 395-403; 2 
(1956), 157-63; 3 (1960), 351-6; S. Liptzin, Flowering of Yiddish Lit- 
erature (1963), 214-6. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sh. Niger, Bleter Ge- 
shikhte fun der Yidisher Literatur (1959), 375-76; B.Y. Bialostotsky, 
Kholem un Vor (1956), 341-49; R.R. Wisse, A Little Love in Big Man- 


hattan (1988), 45. 
[Melech Ravitch] 


LAPIN, ISRAEL MOSES FISCHEL (1810-1889), yishuv 
leader. Born in Grodno (then Russian Poland), Lapin was a 
contractor for the building of the Grodno railway and thus be- 
came wealthy. In 1862 he settled with his family in Jerusalem, 
where he contributed to the foundation and maintenance of 
various health and educational institutions. Along with Judah 
*Alkalai, Lapin was a founder of Kol Yisrael Haverim for land 
settlement in Erez Israel and was elected its vice president, 
but resigned under pressure from Jewish community lead- 
ers. In 1872 he joined a group of Jerusalemites who sought to 
buy land for Jewish settlement in Jericho, but later purchased 
lands near Jaffa and Moza. Lapin acquired the land for the 
Bet Yaakov quarter of Jerusalem and helped to expand the 
city. His grandchildren included Joshua Lapin, director of 
the Baron de *Hirsch’s colonies in Argentina (from 1893), and 
Bezalel and Leib *Jaffe. 

One of his sons, BEZALEL (1856-1939), was taken to Erez 
Israel at the age of seven. He initiated a coach service between 
Jerusalem and Jaffa in place of the mules and donkeys used 
hitherto. He also founded the firm that built the Shaarei Pin- 
nah quarter of Jerusalem. In 1890 he went to live in Jaffa where 
he considerably extended his commercial and communal ac- 
tivities. During World War 1 Lapin organized an aid campaign 
for Jewish soldiers in the Turkish army. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Grajewsky, Rabbi Fischel Lapin (Heb., 
1932); idem, Rabbi Bezalel Lapin (Heb., 1926); idem, Zikkaron la- 
Hovevim ha-Rishonim, no. 3 (1927), and no. 13 (1928); EZD, 3 (1965), 


79-83, incl. bibl. 
[Geulah Bat Yehuda (Raphael) ] 


LAPSEKI (Lampsakos; Turk. Lapseki), district of * Canakkale 
on the Dardanelles opposite Gallipoli. The district remained 
under Byzantine rule for centuries, and then passed into 
Ottoman hands. The Jewish population of Canakkale was 
represented by a small settlement in Lapseki in the late 19 
century. In 1888, there were 36 Jews in six houses, with no re- 
ligious organization and attached to Canakkale. The Jews spe- 
cialized in producing wine, called vino aello lege. As Gallipoli 
suffered large-scale attacks during World War 1, Jews there 
took refuge in Lapseki, causing a temporary increase in its 
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Jewish population. Nevertheless, it diminished after the proc- 
lamation of the Republic in 1923 to just seven Jewish women, 
according to the census of 1927. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Karasi Vilayet Salnamesi (H.1305), 148; V. 
Cuinet, La Turquie d’Asie, 3 (1894), 696, 758-62; A. Galante, Histoire 
des Juifs d’Anatolie, 4 (1987), 223-24; Bradshaw’s Handbook to the 


Turkish Empire (1887), 138. 
[M. Mustafa Kulu (2™ ed.)] 


LAPSON (Weinberg), DVORA (1907-1996). U.S. chore- 
ographer; an innovator who used Jewish folklore material in 
theatrical form. Lapson was premiére danseuse and chore- 
ographer of the Hebrew opera Pioneers by Jacob *Weinberg 
(1934) and also directed dances for Jewish Art Theater, New 
York. Her own repertoire included dances on biblical themes, 
hasidic ritual, and modern Jewish life. She directed pageants 
in New York high schools for the Jewish Culture Council and 
was the author of New Palestine Dances (1948) and Dances of 
the Jewish People (1954). 


LAQUEUR, WALTER ZP’EV (1921-_), Middle East expert 
and political scientist. Born in Breslau, Germany, Laqueur 
went to Palestine in 1938, and from 1944 to 1953 served as a 
political journalist for several Israel newspapers. In 1955 La- 
queur moved to London, where he became editor of Survey, 
a quarterly political journal specializing in East European af- 
fairs. In 1964 he was appointed director of the Wiener Library 
Institute of Contemporary History, and in 1966 he founded 
and became coeditor of the periodical Contemporary History. 
Laqueur taught at the University of Reading in England and 
at Brandeis University in the United States. In 1970 he was 
appointed professor of history at the University of Tel Aviv. 
Subsequently he became director of the Institute of Contem- 
porary History in London and an associate of the Center for 
Strategic and International Studies in Washington. He also 
served as a co-chairman at csis (Center for Strategic and In- 
ternational Studies). He was founder and editor of the Journal 
of Contemporary History, chairman of the board of editors of 
the Washington Quarterly, and editor of the Washington Pa- 
pers monograph series. A specialist in Soviet foreign policy 
and in the politics of the Middle East, his books include The 
Middle East in Transition (1958), The Soviet Union and the 
Middle East (1959), The Fate of the Revolution: Interpretations 
of Soviet History (1967), The Road to Jerusalem: The Origins of 
the Arab-Israel Conflict 1967 (1968), Weimar: A Cultural His- 
tory (1976), Guerilla: A Historical and Critical Study (1976), 
A Continent Astray: Europe 1970-1978 (1979), and two nov- 
els, The Missing Years (1980) and The Terrible Secret (1980). 
More recent books are The Dream That Failed: Reflections on 
the Soviet Union (1994), Fascism: Past, Present, and Future 
(1996), A History of Zionism (1997), and Weimar: A Cultural 
History (2000). His work appeared regularly in Commentary, 
the New York Times Magazine, the Washington Post, Encoun- 
ter, and the New Republic. 


[Lawrence H. Feigenbaum] 
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LAR, town in southern *Iran, situated on the main caravan 
route connecting southern Persia with the Persian Gulf ports. 
Lar had a prosperous Jewish community in the 16" century. A 
Spaniard who visited the town in 1607 met there a “messen- 
ger from Zion” named Judah. Along with other Persian Jew- 
ish communities the Jews of Lar suffered at the hands of the 
Safavid rulers during the 17" and early 18 centuries; the op- 
pressions are described by the Judeo-Persian chronicler *Babai 
ibn Lutf. According to him, the persecutions against the Jews 
of Iran during the reign of Shah *Abbas 1 (1588-1629) began 
some time before 1613 and originated in the city of Lar, whose 
rabbi converted to Islam and took the name Abul-Hasan Lari. 
Lar was a center of Judeo-Persian literary activity; among the 
scribes and translators was Judah of Lar (early 16" century; 
see *Shahin and *Imrani). A Florentine traveler, Giambattista 
Vecchietti (1552-1619), collected ancient Judeo-Persian manu- 
scripts there and brought them back to Europe. There existed a 
Jewish community in Lar up to the beginning of the 20" cen- 
tury. According to BM (1907, p. 51) there were 70 Jews living in 
Lar in 1907. They were expelled from the city and walked all 
the way to the northern city of Jahrom and eventually settled 
in Shiraz (pp. 90-91; and also 1910, ibid., pp. 18f; Levy, p. 1026). 
On April 24, 1960, a devastating earthquake struck the city 
of Lar, reducing a large part of the town to rubble and killing 
about 3,500 of its inhabitants. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: BM = Bulletin Mensuel, Alliance Israélite 
Universelle; WJ. Fischel, “The Region of the Persian Gulf and its Jew- 
ish Settlements in Islamic Time,” in: Alexander Marx Jubilee Volume 
(1950), 203-30; H. Levy, History of the Jews of Iran, 3 (1960). ADD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: V.B. Moreen, Iranian Jewry’s Hour of Peril and 
Heroism (1987); A. Netzer, “Redifot u-Shemadot be-Toledot Yehudei 
Iran ba-Meah ha-17, in: Pe‘amim, 6 (1980), 32-56. 


[Walter Joseph Fischel / Amnon Netzer (274 ed.)] 


LARA, DAVID BEN ISAAC COHEN DE (1602 [1610?]- 
1674), philologist, lexicographer, writer, and translator. Born 
in Lisbon (or Amsterdam, or Hamburg), Lara studied at the 
academy of R. Isaac *Uziel at Amsterdam. He was appointed 
hakham of the Spanish-Portuguese community in Hamburg. 
In 1656 he returned to Amsterdam, spending several years 
there, but subsequently returned to Hamburg. A great expert 
on classical literature and the writings of the Church Fathers, 
Lara became noted for his work Keter Kehunnah (Corona Sac- 
erdotii, Lexicon Thalmudico Rabbinicum, Hamburg, 1668) on 
which he worked for 40 years. In the book he deals with tal- 
mudic words which do not appear in the Arukh of *Nathan b. 
Jehiel of Rome, and he compares the Hebrew with words in Se- 
mitic or in European languages; the published work goes only 
as far as the letter yod. In Ir David, an earlier work (Amster- 
dam, 1638), Lara listed and explained words of Greek and Latin 
origin found in the Talmud and the Midrash. He also trans- 
lated chapters from books on ethics from Hebrew into Span- 
ish, such as excerpts from R. Elijah de *Vidas’ Reshit Hokhmah 
under the title Tratado del Temor Divino (Amsterdam, 1633). 
In Divrei David (Leyden, 1658) he explained R. Abraham *Ibn 
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Ezra’s discourse on the letters alef, he, vav, yod, adding Latin 
notes to his text. Other works by Lara still in manuscript are 
Beit David, a talmudic lexicon; Ozar Rav, foreign words and 
technical terms in rabbinic literature; Ohel David, explana- 
tions of synonyms in the Talmud and rabbinic literature; Kisse 
David, a collection of parables and legends from the Talmud 
and the Midrash, arranged in alphabetical order; and Pirhei 
Kehunnah, a book on ethics. Christian philologists, such as 
Johannes Christopher Buxtorf 11, appreciated Lara’s scholar- 
ship in Hebrew philology and encouraged him to publish his 
Keter Kehunnah. The rumor spread by Esdras Edzardus, the 
Hamburg missionary, that as he was approaching death, Lara 
came close to Christianity, has no basis in fact. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: HI. Bloom, The Economic Activities of the 
Jews of Amsterdam (1937), 207; Graetz, Hist, 5 (1949), 115, 117; G. Kar- 
peles, Geschichte der juedischen Literatur, 2 (1921°), 276f.; Kayserling, 
Bibl, 56; idem, in: REJ, 13 (1886), 269-72; Schwab, ibid., 40 (1900), 
95-98; Kohut, Arukh, 1 (19267), introd. xLvif.; Perles, in: MGwyJ, 17 


(1868), 224-32, 255-64. 
[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


LARA, HIYYA KOHEN DE (d. after 1753), rabbi and kabbal- 
ist. Lara was a pupil of the Moroccan rabbi Solomon Amar 11. 
He was one of the foremost group of scholars from the bet mi- 
drash Ez Hayyim in Amsterdam. He compiled Mishmerot Ke- 
hunnah (Amsterdam, 1753), a talmudic lexicon consisting, in 
his own words, of “sayings, proverbs, moral reproof, decrees, 
regulations and principles from the Talmud, in alphabetical 
order, as well as corrections of printers’ errors in the Talmud” 
It is noteworthy that Lara included in his book various criti- 
cisms of the scholars of the south of France and of Germany. 
He apologized, however, if he thereby spoke disrespectfully 
against prominent rabbis. He was opposed to the method of 
*pilpul in vogue among German rabbis of the time, pointing 
out: “What benefit do the German scholars bring by their hair- 
splitting distinctions? Has not the Talmud stated explicitly, 
that if we are so meticulous we should not be able to study” 
(Mishmerot Kehunnah, ub). In Peri Ez Hayyim (vol. 2, Am- 
sterdam, 241), there are several responsa by Lara dating from 
1741. He complains about his difficult economic situation, 
describing himself as “embittered, busy with temporal cares 
and the cares of a livelihood, with difficulty providing for his 
needs, and troubled with other domestic cares.” Of his works 
the kabbalistic Kanfei Yonah and Mirkevet ha-Mishneh are still 
extant in manuscript. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset, 341; M.M. Hirsch, Frucht 


vom Baum des Lebens-Ozer Peroth Ez Chajim (1936), 320 (index), 


s.v. Cohen de Lara, Chija. 
[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


LARA, ISAAC COHEN DE (c. 1700), Sephardi author and 
book dealer, known mainly as the editor of the Purim play, 
Comedia famosa de Aman y Mordochay. He was the son of 
Abraham Cohen de Lara. The marriage records of Amsterdam 
include that of an Isaac de Lara, described as a “businessman” 
and native of Amsterdam, who on March 14, 1692, at the age 
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of 24, married Raquel Machado of Leghorn. An Isaac Acohen 
de Lara, apparently identical with the book dealer, was hazzan 
of the Amsterdam Sephardi community in 1709. His father, 
Abraham, had occupied the same position in 1682. The Co- 
media famosa de Aman y Mordochay was published at Leiden 
in 1699. The actual author of this Spanish play is unknown. In 
an introduction, dedicated to his friend David de Souza Brito, 
de Lara merely says that it was composed by “a clever writer 
from Hamburg, as I gathered from his prologue.” The play it- 
self is written in a graceful and precise style, inspired by the 
Book of Esther and midrashic commentaries on the biblical 
story. This edition of the Comedia also includes 36 Spanish 
“enigmas” taken from another, older work and 12 taken from 
a manuscript, as well as a further 25 “enigmas” in Dutch. The 
inclusion of the last indicates that by this time the Spanish 
and Portuguese Jews in Amsterdam knew Dutch fairly well. 
De Lara’s book ends with a brindis (“toast”), and with a Span- 
ish ballad, “La Fuga de Jaacob de Barsheva? 

Isaac Cohen de Lara also edited Guia de Passageros (a 
guide for travelers; Amsterdam, 1704), which contains a Ju- 
deo-Spanish calendar. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.V. Besso, Dramatic Literature (1947), 69- 
70; Kayserling, Bibl, 38; Van Praag, in: Neophilologus, 25:1 (1940), 


12-24. 
[Kenneth R. Scholberg] 


LARIN, YURI (Lurye, Mikhail Alexandrovich; 1882-1932), 
Russian political economist and communal leader. Born in 
Simferopol, Larin was the son of the Hebrew writer and 
Zionist Shneur Zalman Luria, who served as *kazyonny rav- 
vin in Kiev. In 1901 he joined the Russian Social Democratic 
Party, becoming an adherent of its Menshevik wing. Arrested 
and exiled to Siberia in 1902, he escaped abroad in 1904, re- 
turning to Russia in 1905. From 1905 to 1913 he was active in 
the revolutionary movement in the Crimea, the Ukraine, and 
the Caucasus. In 1913 when in Tiflis (Tbilisi) he was again ar- 
rested and expelled. He returned to Russia after the Febru- 
ary Revolution. After July 1917 he became a member of the 
Bolshevik Party. Following the October Revolution he was 
given a number of top assignments as an expert in economic 
affairs. He was a key figure in the organization of the new So- 
viet economy and among the founders of the State Planning 
Bureau. In 1928 he became identified with the opposition. He 
organized the fight against antisemitism in 1926-31 and wrote 
some works on the subject. He took great interest in the agri- 
cultural settlement of Russian Jews and was chairman of OZET, 
a voluntary, semiprivate organization propagating the idea of 
agricultural settlement of Russian Jews. He was also a mem- 
ber of KOMZET, a public committee whose task was similar 
to that of ozET. Larin was one of the few Jewish communists 
who supported the project of settling Jews in the *Crimea, 
and one of the two Jewish Autonomous Counties there was 
named after him - Larindorf County - in 1935. Moreover, 
when there was still Zionist activity in the Soviet Union, he 
attempted, unsuccessfully, to bring about an agreement be- 
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tween the Soviet authorities and Zionist groups, to attract the 
latter to settlement activities, and to mobilize funds from the 
Jews in Russia and other countries. On the other hand, he op- 
posed the project of Jewish settlement in *Birobidzhan, and 
even expressed publicly his doubts as to its success. This stand 
roused the anger of the *Yevsektsiya, and Larin was attacked 
by Merezhin, one of the Yevsektsiya’s leaders. His daughter 
Anna married N. Bukharin. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya, 35 (1937), 
762-3. 


LARISSA (Ottoman Turk. Yenishehir), city in Thessaly, 
N.W. of Athens, Greece. From the 16 century Larissa had a 
small Sephardi community. The local Jews were mainly en- 
gaged in commerce, notably the sale of clothes, and also in 
money changing. With the conquest of the Peleponnese by 
the Venetians in 1687 and the influx of refugees from Pa- 
tras, the Larissa community increased. There were numer- 
ous hakhamim in the community. At the end of the 16 cen- 
tury, the most noted was the posek Joseph ben Ezra. In the 
16‘ and 17‘ centuries there were two kehalim, the older Ro- 
maniot Kahal Ez Hayyim and a smaller, more recent Sephardi 
kahal. During the 18 century the Larissa philanthropist Isaac 
Shalom maintained a yeshivah in *Salonika. At its peak, in 
1851-52, the community numbered 2,000 families. A short- 
lived * Alliance Israélite Universelle school operated between 
1868 and 1874. In 1881, the Jewish community welcomed Greek 
sovereignty in a public ceremony. The community suffered 
a blood libel in 1893. When Larissa was temporarily occupied 
by the Turks in the 1897 Greek-Turkish War, local elements 
agitated against the Jews with accusations of collusion with 
the former Turkish sovereign. When the Turkish military 
commander gave the local Jews a chance to return to *Tur- 
key, the local rabbi refused and affirmed Jewish loyalty to 
Greece. 

The merchant Isaac Cohen moved to *Jerusalem at the 
end of the 19" century and established a large general store 
on Jaffa Road. His close contacts with the Greek-Orthodox 
Church enabled the Jewish National Fund to purchase land 
for the Israel Museum as well as in the Rehaviah neighbor- 
hood of Jerusalem and for kibbutz Bet ha-Aravah on the 
Dead Sea. In 1900, two local Zionist movements were estab- 
lished: Mevazeret Zion and Ohavei Zion. In 1923 there were 
200 Jewish families in the town, although formerly there had 
been more. In 1940 there were 1,175 Jews in the town; 950 fled 
from the Nazis to the mountains when encouraged by lo- 
cal rabbi Isaac Casuto to do so. Following a Nazi decree, the 
150 Jews who remained in the town, and another 75 who re- 
turned, were registered with the municipality and deported. 
In 1948 the Jewish population numbered 626, and in 1958, 452. 
According to the 1967 census, there were 441 Jews living in 
the city. A Holocaust memorial was set up in the mid-1990s 
and was desecrated several times at the end of the 1990s and 
the beginning of the 21°t century. Today there are only some 
15 Jewish pupils in the Jewish school, and most students are 
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gentile. The community was enriched when the native Rabbi 
Eli Shabetai moved back to the community. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Almanak Izraelit 5683 (1927), 65-66; Rosanes, 
Togarmah, 2 (1938), 44, 465 4 (1935), 155-6, 277-80; 5 (1938), 54-55; 
125. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Kerem, “Ee Evrai Tis Larisas, I Skliri 
Pragmatikotita Tis Othomanikis Zois,” in: Thessaliko Imerologio, 41 
(2002), 191-200; B. Rivlin and Leah Bornstein-Makovetsky, “Larisa,” 
in: Pinkas Kehillot Yavan (1999), 169-77. 


[Simon Marcus / Yitzchak Kerem (24 ed.)] 


LASANSKY, MAURICIO (1914- ), printmaker. Lasansky 
was born in Buenos Aires, the son of Polish immigrants. After 
studying at the Academy of Art, he became director of the Free 
Fine Arts School, Buenos Aires. In 1943 he went to the United 
States, and from 1952 taught printmaking at the State Univer- 
sity of lowa. He eventually became the head of what has been 
called the most influential graphic arts workshop in the world. 
His imaginative etchings and engravings are representational 
and are in many public collections. He developed a compli- 
cated yet highly successful process of color printing which 
became known as “The Lasansky Method.” In 1967 Lasansky 
achieved wide recognition through a series of pencil drawings 
inspired by the Holocaust called “The Nazi Drawings.” 


[Alfred Werner] 


LASDUN, SIR DENYS (1914-2001), English architect. Denys 
Lasdun was born in London, the son of a businessman who 
was the cousin of the Russian stage designer Leon Bakst; his 
mother was the granddaughter of the Australian artist Louis 
Abrahams. He was educated at Rugby and at the Architectural 
Association School. Lasdun worked for a time with the Tecton 
group, the architectural firm founded by Berthold Lubetkin 
which helped to launch modern architecture in Britain. Las- 
dun wished to produce an organic architecture “that inhibits 
neither the notion of growth and change nor advances in tech- 
nology.” His designs included working class housing schemes 
in Paddington and Bethnal Green, London as well as luxury 
flats in St. James. Other buildings of Lasdun’s are the Royal 
College of Physicians (1960), the new University of East An- 
glia (1962), the Sports Center, Liverpool University (1963), the 
Social Center, University of Leicester (1963), and his project for 
the National Theater and Opera, London (1967). One of the 
best-known modern British architects, Lasdun was knighted 
in 1976 and made a Companion of Honour (cH) in 1995. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB; W,].R. Curtis, Denys Lasdun: 
Architecture, City, Landscape (1994). 


LASERSON, MAX (1887-1951), Latvian jurist, historian, and 
Zionist. Born in Jelgava, Laserson was appointed lecturer in 
law at the University of Petrograd in 1916. In Alexander Ke- 
rensky’s provisional government of 1917 he was deputy direc- 
tor of national minorities in the Ministry of the Interior. In 
1920 he returned to Latvia, now an independent state, and 
became professor of law at the Riga commercial college. La- 
serson was also prominent in Jewish affairs, and from 1922 to 
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1931 represented the Socialist Zionist (Ze irei Zion-Hitahdut) 
faction in the Latvian parliament. With the advent of the right- 
wing regime of Kartis Ulmanis in 1934 and the suppression 
of national minorities, Laserson was arrested. On his release 
he left Latvia for Palestine, where he helped to found the Tel 
Aviv School of Law and Economics. In 1939 he immigrated 
to the United States. There he lectured at Columbia Univer- 
sity and was head of the department of law at the Institute of 
Jewish Affairs. 

Laserson’s principal writings were concerned with legal 
theory, especially Revolyutsiya i pravo (“Revolution and Law,’ 
1926), and Obshchaya teoriya prava (“General Theory of Law,’ 
1930). He also wrote on minority rights and, in his later years, 
on the problem of relations between Russia and the West, his 
books including Russia and the Western World (1945), and The 
American Impact on Russia (1950). He was also the author of 
two works in Hebrew, Ha-Mandat, ha-Konstituzyah ve-ha- 
Moezah ha-Mehokeket (“The Mandate, the Constitution, and 
the Legislative Council of Palestine,’ 1936), and Ha-Filoso- 
fyah ha-Mishpatit shel ha-Rambam (“The Legal Philosophy 
of Maimonides,” 1939). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yahadut Latvia (1953), 423-6. 

[Ezra Mendelsohn] 


LASHON HA-RA (Heb. y171 iw’; lit. “evil speech”), the pro- 
hibition against slandering, slurring, or defaming one’s fellow 
Jews, even when the derogatory remarks are true (Lev. 19:16; 
Rashi ad. loc.). The sages constantly stressed the severity of 
this prohibition, asserting that slander destroys three persons: 
“he who relates the slander, he who accepts it, and he about 
whom it is told” (Ar. 15b). They recognized the power of the 
spoken word to build or ruin human relationships, and con- 
sidered the tongue the “elixir of life” (Lev. R. 16:2) and the pri- 
mary source of good and evil (Lev. R. 33:1). It was even con- 
sidered forbidden to spread discreditable comments which 
the slanderer would have told to the person himself (Tos. to 
Ar. 15b). 

The Bible is replete with examples of righteous and 
wicked individuals who transgressed this prohibition. Sarah 
is accused of slandering Abraham when she spoke about his 
advanced age and inability to beget children (Gen. 18:12-15; 
TJ, Pe'ah 1:1, 16a). Joseph was punished for the “evil reports” 
he spread about his brothers (Gen. 37:2; TJ, Pe’ah 1:1, 15d—-16a). 
Miriam was rebuked by God for slandering Moses (Num. 
121-15). The spies were punished for their injurious reports 
concerning the Holy Land (Num. 14:36-37). The division of 
the kingdom of David is attributed to his paying heed to slan- 
der (Shab. 56a-b). Doeg and Ahithophel were accused of con- 
stantly desiring to hear “evil speech” (TJ, loc. cit.). Jeroboam 
king of Israel (1 Kings 12:20) was worthy of being counted to- 
gether with the kings of Judah (Hos 1:1) because he did not 
give heed to slander against Amos (Amos 7:10-11; Pes. 87b). 
The murder of Isaiah by Manasseh was considered divine ret- 
ribution for Isaiah's slurs against the Jewish people (Isa. 6:5; 
Yev. 49b). Haman was considered the most skillful of all tra- 
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ducers (Meg. 13b). Indirect slander was also forbidden, and the 
sages cautioned against speaking in praise of a person lest one 
inevitably be led also to mention the person's bad deeds and 
qualities (BB 164b). Equally objectionable under this heading 
is the implicit form of slander exemplified by the statement, 
“Do not speak of him; I want to know nothing about him,’ in 
which one expresses a disinclination to listen, not because of 
a distaste for slander, but because of the implied unworthiness 
of the subject (see Maim. Yad, Deot 7:4). Although the hearer 
was cautioned not to believe slander, he still was permitted to 
safeguard himself cautiously lest the reports prove true (Nid. 
61a). Defaming individuals who constantly caused strife and 
dissension is permissable (TJ, Pe’ah 1:1, 16a). 

The rabbis often emphasized the rigorous punishments 
for those engaging in “evil speech.” They are immediately 
chastised by plagues (ARN 19); and rain is withheld because 
of them (Tan. 7b). Croup comes to the world on account 
of slander (Shab. 33a—b), and whoever makes derogatory re- 
marks about deceased scholars is cast into *Gehinnom (Ber. 
19a). Slanderers will not enjoy the *Shekhinah (Divine Pres- 
ence; Sot. 42a), and a bearer of evil tales is considered as de- 
nying God (Ar. 15b). Whoever relates or accepts slander de- 
serves to be cast to the dogs (Pes. 118a), and stoned (Ar. 15b). 
The Talmud delineated the repentance for those wishing to 
atone for this sin. Scholars were advised to engage in Torah 
study, while simple persons were urged to humble themselves 
(Ar. 15b). The robe of the high priest and the incense aided in 
achieving atonement for this sin (Zev. 88b). Mar, the son of 
Ravina, on concluding his daily prayer added the following: 
“My God, keep my tongue from evil and my lips from speak- 
ing guile” (Ber. 17a), a formula which has been added at the 
end of the Amidah. In modern times, Rabbi *Israel Meir ha- 
Kohen (Hafez Hayyim) gained wide recognition for his writ- 
ings which stressed the gravity of the sin of lashon ha-ra. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Israel Meir ha-Kohen (Hafez Hayyim), Sh- 
emirat ha-Lashon (1952); Israel Al-Nakawa, Menorat ha-Maor, ed. by 
H.G. Enelow, 4 (1932), 337-70. 


LASK (Pol. Lask), town in Lodz province, central Poland. The 
Jewish settlement of the town began to develop at the close of 
the 16» century. For about two centuries, the owners of the 
town were favorably disposed toward the Jewish population 
and protected it from the local clergy. The fires which burnt 
down most of the town’s houses in 1624 and 1747 caused heavy 
losses to the Jewish population. The ancient synagogue and 
cemetery were destroyed. Thanks to the right of residence 
granted in 1640 by Stanislaw Wierzbowski, Lask Jews were au- 
thorized to engage in crafts, to trade in grain and “livestock, 
and to lease and keep inns. They were, however, forbidden 
to acquire houses and building lots in the market square and 
the neighboring streets. From the close of the 17" century, the 
Jews of the town paid heavy taxes toward the maintenance of 
the army. During the early 1790s the debts of the community 
increased considerably, to about 30,000 zlotys. According to 
the census of 1765, there were 891 Jews in Lask and a further 
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276 in the 54 small surrounding settlements subordinate to 
the community. In 1827, there were 1,270 Jews (64% of the total 
population). From 1827 on the new owners of Lask filed suit 
against the community for the payment of the debts which had 
accumulated by the close of the 18" century. In 1838 the Jews 
of the town were ordered, under threat of attachment of their 
property, to pay their debts with the addition of 7,697 zlotys as 
accrued interest. Following rapid economic development dur- 
ing the second quarter of the 19" century, the Jews of Pabianice 
and Zdunska Wola set up their own communal organizations 
independent of Lask. The first known rabbi of the town was 
Israel b. Ithamar (d. 1726) who was succeeded by R. Meir b. 
Eliakim Goetz of Hildesheim. Subsequent rabbis were Phine- 
has Zelig (d. 1770), author of Ateret Paz (1768), Moses Judah 
Leib Zilberberg, author of Zayit Raanan (2 vols., 1851-69) and 
Tif eret Yerushalayim, David Dov *Meisels (d. 1876), and his 
son Zevi Aryeh Judah (until 1932). The last rabbi of Lask was 
Leibel Ajzenberg, who died in the Chelmno extermination 
camp in 1942. From the second half of the 19‘ century, most 
of the Jews of Lask were Hasidim (*Kotsk and *Warka). In 1897 
there were 2,862 Jews in Lask (68% of the population). Jewish 
workers and craftsmen were influenced by the socialist move- 
ment. Zionist activities also started at the outbreak of World 
War 1. In 1919 two of the 14 members of the municipal council 
were Jews. Between the two world wars, there were two Jewish 
libraries, a reformed heder (founded in 1927), a Hebrew *Tar- 
but school, a *Beth Jacob school, and *Maccabi and Shtern 
sports societies. In 1921 there were 2,623 Jews in Lask. After the 
serious economic crisis of 1929, antisemitism became intensi- 
fied and an economic boycott was imposed on the Jews. 
[Arthur Cygielman] 


Holocaust Period 
In 1939, there were 3,864 Jews out of a total population of 
6,000. After the town was occupied by the Germans, the reli- 
gious Jewish community was persecuted. Synagogue officials 
were executed; the bet midrash was converted into a slaughter- 
house for horses; Jews were forced to perform degrading acts 
during the High Holidays. A ghetto was established in several 
stages. At first a few streets were earmarked for Jewish habita- 
tion, but on Nov. 18, 1940, the Germans forced all the Jews of 
Lask into this area. Toward the end of 1941, the death penalty 
was imposed for anyone leaving the ghetto. From then on the 
food situation worsened considerably. The Judenrat organized 
a hospital, a kindergarten, and a soup kitchen. In mid-August 
1942 the ghetto was liquidated. About 3,500 Jews were locked 
up in a church outside the city and were kept for several days 
under inhuman conditions; the Germans then picked out 
some 800 craftsmen to be sent to *Lodz ghetto, while the rest 
were sent to the extermination camp at *Chelmno. 
[Danuta Dombrowska] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Selig, Ir Lask va-Hakhameha (1926); B. 
Wasiutynski, Ludnos¢ zydowska w Polsce w wiekach xix i xx (1930), 28, 
51, 180, 185, 188, 210; I. Krason, Z dziejow Lasku (1965); Z. Tsurnamal 
(ed.), Lask Izcor-book (Heb., Yid., some Eng., 1968); D. Dabrowska, 
in: BZIH, 13-14 (1955); J. Goldberg et al., in: PK Polin. 
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LASK, EMIL (1875-1915), German philosopher. Born in Wad- 
owitz, Austria, he studied under Rickert in Freiburg. In 1905 
he became lecturer in philosophy at Heidelberg. Just before 
the outbreak of World War 1, he was elected professor. Lask 
died in World War 1 in the Galician campaign. Lask’s philoso- 
phy developed from the neo-Kantianism of Windelband and 
Rickert. Until 1913 Lask aimed at a synthesis of Platonic-Aris- 
totelian philosophy and the Kantianism of Rickert; the seeds 
of the new metaphysics were to be found in this synthesis. He 
fought against the ordinary subjectivism to be found in Kant's 
system, and placed the emphasis on the objective world, which 
for him meant that the conscious subject must put up with the 
function of “servant.” His later work approached subjectivism, 
but because of his early death, only fragments of his writings 
and some unfinished philosophy lectures are available. After 
Lask’s death, Rickert published his writings in three volumes 
(the third volume contained his later writings). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rickert, in: E. Lask, Gesammelte Schriften, 1 
(1923), v-xvi (introd.); Lukacs, in: Kantstudien, 27 (1918), 349-70; G. 
Pick, Die Uebergegensaetzlichkeit der Werte (1921); Herrigel, in: Lo- 
gOS, 12 (1923-24), 100-22; J. Cohn, Theorie der Dialektik (1923), 152-4; 
G. Gurvich, Les tendances actuelles de la philosophie allemande (repr. 
1949); H. Levy, Die Hegel-Renaissance in der deutschen Philosophie 


(1927), 72-76. 
[Samuel Hugo Bergman] 


LASKER, family of prominence in the 19-20" centuries in 
the U.S. MORRIS LASKER (1840-1916), who was born in Prus- 
sia, immigrated to the U.S. in 1856. After settling in Texas in 
1860, he participated in a number of Indian campaigns and 
fought in the Civil War with the Confederacy. After the war 
Lasker moved to Galveston, where he became a prominent 
merchant, real estate and livestock dealer, and banker. He 
was elected to the Texas state senate in 1895. His brother Ed- 
uard *Lasker (1829-1884) was a prominent German politi- 
cian and author. 

ALBERT DAVIS LASKER (1880-1952), an advertising pio- 
neer, public servant, and communal leader, was brought up in 
Galveston. Lasker worked as a reporter for the Dallas News be- 
fore joining the Chicago advertising agency of Lord & Thomas 
in 1898. He subsequently bought the agency (1910), and when 
he dissolved the firm and retired in 1942, the agency was the 
largest of its kind in the world. Lasker’s inventiveness, particu- 
larly his use of what he called “salesmanship-in-print,’ sparked 
a tremendous growth in the advertising business. His public 
and political posts included aide to President Wilson's secre- 
tary of the Department of Agriculture; head of the Republican 
National Committee’s publicity department (1918); and chair- 
man of the U.S. Shipping Board (1921-23). Before resigning 
from the last, Lasker oversaw the extensive reorganization of 
the U.S. merchant marine and the disposal of $3 billion worth 
of the board’s assets. In 1940 he was a delegate from Illinois 
to the Republican National Convention. Active in Jewish af- 
fairs, Lasker contributed to the Hebrew Union College, was 
a trustee of the Associated Jewish Charities of Chicago, and 
was a member of the American Jewish Committee’s executive 
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committee. He also founded and endowed the Lasker Foun- 
dation for medical research in 1928. 

His sister FLORINA LASKER (1884-1949), a communal 
worker, was born in Galveston. She served as chairman of the 
National Council of Jewish Women’s immigrant aid section, 
was a board member of the National Consumers’ League, and 
wrote, with Etta and Loula Lasker, Care and Treatment of the 
Jewish Blind in the City of New York (1918) for the Bureau of 
Philanthropic Research. A board member of the American 
Civil Liberties Union, she was also secretary of the New York 
Labor Standards Committee (1934), dedicated to the improve- 
ment of wages, hours, and working conditions; additionally, 
she reorganized (1943) and presided over the Consumers’ 
League of New York, which, under her direction, conducted 
important surveys of migrant workers in New York State. 

A second sister, Etta Lasker *Rosensohn (1885-1966), 
was a social and communal worker and Zionist. A third sis- 
ter, LOULA DAVIS LASKER (1886-1961), who was also born in 
Galveston, was a social and communal worker and Zionist. 
She held posts with the Bureau of Philanthropic Research 
(1916-17) and the New York County chapter of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. She was also a member of the U.S. immigra- 
tion commissioner's advisory panel on welfare conditions 
at U.S. immigrant reception stations (1921), and chairman 
of the Commission on Immigrant Aid and Immigrant Edu- 
cation for the New York section of the National Council of 
Jewish Women (1921-23). During 1928-52 she was associate 
editor of Survey and Survey Graphic. A founder in 1937 and 
board chairman of the Citizens Housing and Planning Coun- 
cil, Loula Lasker was also a founder of the League for Indus- 
trial Democracy and a board member of the American Civil 
Liberties Union. Active in Jewish affairs, she became a mem- 
ber of Hadassah’s national board in 1949, edited the Hadas- 
sah Newsletter from 1952 to 1955, and subsequently served as 
a Hadassah vice president. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Gunther, Taken at the Flood: The Story of 
Albert D. Lasker (1960). 


LASKER, EDUARD (Isaac; 1829-1884), German Liberal 
politician. Lasker was born to an Orthodox merchant fam- 
ily in Posen. While studying law at the University of Breslau 
he took part in the revolution of 1848, fighting with the stu- 
dents’ legion in Vienna against the imperial troops. In 1853 he 
went to England to study the system of British parliamentary 
government, then a model for German liberals. Returning in 
1856 he became an associate judge in Berlin. In 1865 he was 
elected to the Prussian Parliament as a member of the Pro- 
gressive Party but broke away in 1867 to found the National 
Liberal Party, of which he was the head. After the German 
Empire was formed in 1870, Lasker led the Liberal Party in 
the Reichstag and helped *Bismarck in his work of securing 
Prussian leadership in Germany, making a substantial contri- 
bution to the passage of many important laws, including the 
laws of association and taxation, the codification of criminal 
law, and a new judicial system. A gifted orator, Lasker vigor- 
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ously defended parliamentary authority and on several occa- 
sions forced proposals endangering individual liberties to be 
withdrawn. Furthermore he published works on Wege und 
Ziele der Culturentwicklung (1881) and Zur Geschichte der par- 
lamentarischen Entwicklung Preussens (1873). 

Lasker’s first breach with Bismarck occurred in 1873, 
when his revelations about the mismanagement and stock 
manipulation of the Pomeranian railways led to the fall of one 
of Bismarck’s closest associates. His opposition to Bismarck’s 
high tariff policy after 1878 led to his defeat in the 1879 elec- 
tions. In 1880 he left the National Party in protest against a 
law limiting freedom of speech and set up the Liberal Union 
in opposition to Bismarck. Soon afterward, however, ill health 
forced him to retire from politics. He died in the United States 
and was buried in 1901 in the Jewish cemetery in Berlin. When 
the American House of Representatives sent a resolution of 
condolence to Bismarck for transmission to the Reichstag, he 
refused to accept it on the ground that in praising Lasker it 
thereby was criticizing German policy. Lasker was a loyal Jew 
and a vigorous champion of Jewish rights. On his initiative, 
the Prussian parliament passed a law permitting Jews to opt 
out of the official community without being regarded as hav- 
ing left Judaism, a measure which enabled the ultra-orthodox 
congregations to form independent communities. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Schwab, Eduard Lasker (Ger., 1923); R.W. 
Dill, Eduard Lasker (Ger., 1956). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.F. Harris, 
“Eduard Lasker — The Jew as National German Politician,” in: LBIYB, 
20 (1975); 151-77; A. Laufs, Eduard Lasker - Ein Leben fuer den Re- 
chtsstaat, 1984; J.F. Harris, A Study of Theory and Practice in German 
Liberalism — Eduard Lasker, 1984. 


[Bernard Dov Ganzel / Bjoern Siegel (2"¢ ed.)] 


LASKER, EMANUEL (1868-1941), chess master. Lasker, 
who was the grandson of a rabbi and son of a German can- 
tor, was born in Berlin. In the early 1900s he settled in New 
York City, where he published his own chess magazine and 
was chess editor of the New York Evening Post. Lasker won 
tournaments in London (two in 1892), New York (1893), St. 
Petersburg (1895-96), Nuremberg (1896), London (1899), Paris 
(1900), St. Petersburg (1909 and 1914), and Berlin (1918). In 
match play he won 18 out of 20 matches, defeating Wilhelm 
*Steinitz for the world title (1894) and defending it successfully 
against him (1896-97), as well as against Frank Marshall, S. 
*Tarrasch (twice), and David Janowski (three times). He drew 
with Carl Schlechter and finally lost in 1921 to Capablanca 
(ten draws and four losses). In match play, the great attack- 
ing masters Jacques Mieses, J.H. Blackburne, H.E. Bird, and 
Frank Marshall all failed to win a game against him. Lasker 
taught advanced mathematics at various universities. His pa- 
pers include “Modules and Ideal Factors” and “Die Philoso- 
phie des Unvollendbaren” (1919). His chess publications in- 
clude Common Sense in Chess (1896) and Lasker’s Manual of 
Chess (1927). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Hannak, Emanuel Lasker (Eng., 1959). 
[Gerald Abrahams] 
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LASKER-SCHUELER, ELSE (1869-1945), German poet. 
Lasker-Schueler grew up in an assimilated family in Elber- 
feld. In 1894 she married the doctor Berthold Lasker and, 
moving to Berlin, soon after became part of a group of avant 
gardist artists gathering around the bohemian writer Peter 
Hille, taking lessons in drawing and writing her first poems 
(published in the volumes Styx (1902), and Der siebente Tag 
(1905)). Working together with her second husband, Herwarth 
*Walden (to whom she was married from 1901 to 1911), who 
was the editor of the main journal of German expressionism, 
Der Sturm, she soon turned out to be one of the most highly 
acclaimed expressionistic writers. Within this literary and ar- 
tistic movement, from around 1910 to 1920, she was also part 
of a generation of young Jewish writers who rejected the bour- 
geois concept of assimilation of their parents and discovered 
Judaism as a counterculture. Lasker-Schueler’s name for these 
non-bourgeois Jews was “wilde Juden.” In this context, she cre- 
ated her own world of mythical Oriental and biblical figures, 
stories, and poems. She also mythologized her friends - and 
even more herself as “Princess Tino of Baghdad” and later as 
“Prince Yussuf of Thebes” (cf. the stories Die Naechte Tino 
von Bagdads, 1907; Der Prinz von Theben, 1914; Hebraeische 
Balladen, 1913). She expanded this poetical myth in her nov- 
els Mein Herz (1913) and Der Malik (1919). They consist of an 
account of the literary and artistic avant garde in the form of 
letters to her friends (among them Franz Marc, Karl *Kraus, 
Alfred * Doeblin, Gottfried Benn, Max *Brod, and Franz *Wer- 
fel). In the story Der Wunderrabbiner von Barcelona (1921) and 
in the novel/play Arthur Aronymus (1932), the subject was her 
own family history (e.g., her grand-grandfather, the famous 
rabbi Hirsch Cohen, in the latter), but also the conflicted rela- 
tionship between Judaism and Christianity. While the “Wan- 
derrabbiner” portrays - following Heinrich *Heine'’s Der Rabbi 
von Bacherach — the persecution of the Jews in Christian Eu- 
rope, Arthur Aronymus ends with a utopian reunion of Jews 
and Christians, represented even more emphatically when Ar- 
thur Aronymus was staged as a play in Zurich in 1936. A suc- 
cessful writer (and artist) in the Weimar Republic - she had 
her collected works published in ten volumes in 1919-20, and 
won the Kleist Prize in 1932 — Lasker-Schueler had to flee from 
Nazi-Germany to Switzerland in 1933. She lived in Zurich and 
Ascona under most difficult circumstances, supported by the 
Jewish community and selling her drawings while publish- 
ing a few poems in journals such as Klaus Mann's exile jour- 
nal Die Sammlung (1934/35). Already during this period she 
undertook two journeys to Palestine, the first in 1934 and the 
second in 1937, staying mostly in Jerusalem and becoming well 
acquainted with the German-Jewish intellectuals of the yishuv. 
Back in Switzerland, she wrote an account of the trip, Das He- 
braeerland (1937). She portrayed Palestine not so much in a 
political and realistic way, but rather in a utopian way, show- 
ing Jews and Arabs living in harmony, yet she herself did not 
feel at home in Palestine. After a third journey to Palestine in 
1939, during which World War 11 broke out, she had to stay in 
Jerusalem, where she spent her last years. In close contact with 
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German-Jewish intellectuals like Ernst *Simon, Werner *Kraft, 
Shmuel Yosef *Agnon, Salman *Schocken, and Samuel *Berg- 
man, she continued writing poems, some of which were pub- 
lished in Arnold *Zweig’s German journal Der Orient (printed 
in Haifa), and collected in her last volume, Mein blaues Kla- 
vier (Jerusalem, 1943). In Jerusalem she also wrote her third 
play, IchundIch (1940; published in 1979), which criticizes na- 
tional socialism in the mythic language of the Faust-theme. 
Her works were published in a critical edition from 1996 to 
2002, and her letters began appearing in 2003. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Wiener, in: G. Krojanker (ed.), Juden in 
der deutschen Literatur (1922), 179-92; W. Kraft, Else Lasker-Schueler 
(1951); E. Ginsberg (ed.), Dichtungen und Dokumente: Else Lasker- 
Schueler (1951); M. Kupper, in: Literaturwissenschaftliches Jahrbuch 
(1968); E. Kluesener, Else Lasker-Schueler in Selbstzeugnissen und 
Bilddokumenten (1980); I. Shedletzky, in: M. Gelber (ed.), The Jewish 
Reception of Heinrich Heine (1992); J. Hessing, Die Heimkehr einer 
juedischen Emigrantin. Else Lasker-Schuelers mythisierende Rezep- 
tion 1945 bis 1971 (1993); G. Dane, in: Text und Kritik, 122 (1994); S.M. 
Hedgepeth, Ueberall blicke ich nach einem heimatlichen Boden aus. 
Exilim Werk Else Lasker-Schuelers (1994); A. Bodenheimer, Die aufer- 
legte Heimat. Else Lasker-Schuelers Emigration in Palaestina (1995); 
I. Hermann, “Raum - Koerper - Schrift.” Mythopoetische Verfahrens- 
weisen in der Prosa Else Lasker-Schuelers (1997); S. Bauschinger, Else 
Lasker-Schueler. Biographie (2004). 


[Andreas Kilcher (24 ed.)] 


LASKI, family prominent in English intellectual and public 
life. NATHAN LASKI (1863-1941), businessman and communal 
leader, was born in Russia and brought up in Middlesbrough. 
He settled in Manchester and established himself as a success- 
ful cotton merchant with extensive connections in India. In 
1906 he became a city magistrate. At various periods he was 
president of the Manchester Great Synagogue, Jewish Board 
of Guardians, Jewish Hospital, and Council of Manchester and 
Salford Jews. He was honorary president of the local Zionist 
Central Council and for a time treasurer of the Board of Dep- 
uties of British Jews; he became recognized as the head of the 
Manchester Jewish community. His wife, SARAH (1869-1948), 
was a member of the Manchester city council for many years. 
Their two sons were Harold *Laski and NEVILLE JONAS LASKI 
(1890-1969). The latter achieved distinction as a lawyer, be- 
coming successively recorder of Burnley, judge of appeal in 
the Isle of Man, and recorder and judge of the crown court 
of Liverpool. Within the Jewish community he held many of- 
fices, rising to greatest prominence as president of the Board 
of Deputies of British Jews (1933-39). He was thus president 
of the Board during the dark years of ascendant Nazi power 
and has been criticized for being insufficiently pro-Zionist. 
His successor as president, Professor Selig *Brodetsky, was a 
strong pro-Zionist of East European birth; his election is of- 
ten seen as marking a turning-point in the outlook of An- 
glo-Jewry. In 1933 Laski was elected co-chairman of the ad- 
ministrative committee of the Jewish Agency for Palestine and 
in the following year succeeded to the chairmanship. He was 
also a vice president of the Anglo-Jewish Association. After 
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his marriage to the daughter of the haham Moses *Gaster, he 
became a leading member of the Sephardi community. Nev- 
ille Laski published Jewish Rights and Jewish Wrongs (1939), 
a collection of speeches; also The Laws and Charities of the 
Spanish and Portuguese Jews Congregation of London (1952). 
ESTHER PEARL LASKI (1915-1988), known throughout her life 
as Marghanita Laski, his daughter, was a well-known novelist, 
writer, and broadcaster. Educated at Oxford, she wrote such 
novels as Little Boy Lost (1949), psychological studies such as 
Ecstasy (1961), and literary biographies. 

She was nationally known as a broadcaster on the BBC 
and also contributed no fewer than 250,000 examples of the 
earliest known usage of English words to the supplementary 
volumes of the Oxford English Dictionary. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: JC (Oct. 10, 1941), on Nathan; (March 2, 


1945), on Sarah; (March 28, 1969), on Neville. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
PHY: ODNB online for Marghanita Laski. 


[Vivian David Lipman / William D. Rubinstein (274 ed.)] 


LASKI, HAROLD JOSEPH (1893-1950), British left-wing 
socialist and political theorist. Born in Manchester, he was 
the son of Nathan *Laski. At the age of 18, Laski eloped with 
a non-Jewish woman eight years older than himself. He was 
educated at Oxford and was recognized as a brilliant scholar 
from his youth. Laski lectured at McGill University, Canada, 
from 1914 until 1916, when he taught at Harvard, there forming 
a close friendship with Oliver Wendell Holmes, the U.S. Su- 
preme Court justice. In 1920 he became a lecturer at the Lon- 
don School of Economics and was made professor of political 
science in 1926. He held this post until his death and greatly 
contributed to the increase in standing of that institution. 
During the interwar years Laski played an important part 
in public administration in Britain as a member of the indus- 
trial court, the departmental committee on local government, 
and the committee on legal education. He also sat on the lord 
chancellor’s committee on delegated legislation, which exam- 
ined the accusation made by the lord chief justice, Lord Hew- 
art, that the administrative system was no longer bound by the 
rule of law. Laski was a member of the national executive of 
the British Labor Party from 1936, where he represented the 
left intelligentsia. In 1945 he became chairman of the party and 
was the chief target of conservative propaganda at the general 
election of that year. Following the Labor victory at the polls, 
however, Laski’s influence waned, with Prime Minister Clem- 
ent Attlee telling him that “a period of silence from you would 
be welcome” after he tried to intervene in policy following 
the 1945 election. Nevertheless he had a profound effect on 
the development of British socialism and was an outstanding 
figure in the British Fabian Society. Laski was also one of the 
founders and directors of the influential Left Book Club. His 
writings include A Grammar of Politics (1925, 1938*), in which 
he set out his concept of the pluralistic state and The State in 
Theory and Practice (1935) in which he adopted the Marxist 
doctrine of the state being an instrument of economic power. 
His other works include Parliamentary Government in England 
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(1938), The American Presidency (1940), and The American 
Democracy (1949). For a considerable time he played no part 
in Jewish life, but he helped Weizmann change the provisions 
of Passfield’s *White Paper (1929-30). The Nazi persecutions 
aroused his interest in the Jewish problem. He denounced 
antisemitism and began to take a deep interest in the Zionist 
struggle. In 1943, he replied to a Labor Party resolution on the 
Jewish question saying “The executive recognizes, and I as a 
Jew in the fullest sense of the word claim, absolute equality of 
status in political, social, and economic rights with any other 
people in the world.” At the end of the war Laski clashed with 
Bevin over the Palestine problem and he declared himself in 
favor of a Jewish commonwealth in Palestine. He welcomed 
the establishment of Israel and was sympathetic to the work of 
the Poalei Zion movement and the “Friends of the Histadrut.” 
Laski’s last years were clouded by his unwise involvement in 
a libel suit against an allegedly antisemitic newspaper editor, 
which he lost after a highly publicized trial. He died of bron- 
chitis at the age of only 57. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Martin, Harold Laski: A Biography (1969); 
H.A. Deane, The Political Ideas of Harold J. Laski (1955), incl. bibl.; 
H.M. Magid, English Political Pluralism (1941); T.I. Cook, in: Ameri- 
can Political Science Review, 44 (Sept. 1950), 738-41. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: ODNB online; M. Newman, Harold Laski: A Political Bi- 
ography (1993); I. Kramnick and B. Sheerman, Harold Laski: A Life 


PIE SIE [Moshe Rosetti] 


LASKIN, BORA (1912-1984), Canadian legal scholar, teacher, 
labor arbitrator, jurist. Laskin was born in Fort William, On- 
tario (now Thunder Bay). His Russian-immigrant parents in- 
stilled in him an appreciation of his Jewish heritage and pas- 
sion for tolerance and justice. His first language was Yiddish, 
and he became a master of the Hebrew language. He earned 
his B.A. (1933) and M.A. (1935) from the University of Toronto, 
and a law degree from Osgoode Hall Law School in Toronto 
(1936), standing at the head of his class. He maintained this 
rank at Harvard, where he earned a Masters in Law (1937), but 
when he returned to Toronto, entrenched antisemitism in the 
legal profession prevented him from finding a legal position. 
Instead he helped edit the Revised Statutes of Ontario and 
wrote headnotes for legal case reports. His experience with 
antisemitism reinforced Laskin’s commitment to justice and 
impartiality. It also steered him away from private practice 
and toward an academic career and, in the end, made Laskin 
Canada’s foremost lawyer and jurist without ever having prac- 
ticed law or argued a case in court. 

Laskin taught at the University of Toronto from 1940 
to 1945, at Osgoode Hall from 1945 to 1949, and again at the 
University of Toronto until 1965, contributing fundamentally 
to the University of Toronto's reformulation as a professional 
law faculty as commemorated in the Bora Laskin Law Library. 
Known affectionately as “Moses the Law Giver,’ he earned 
renown as a brilliant scholar and inspiring teacher. Laskin 
regarded the law as a flexible instrument for social justice, a 
view which permeated his legal writings as scholar and judge. 
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He wrote six books, seven commission reports, and dozens of 
learned articles; his Canadian Constitutional Law (1951) was 
the standard text in Canadian law schools for a generation 
and his publications shaped Canadian jurisprudence in labor 
and constitutional law and civil liberties. While a professor 
he also gained prominence as a labor arbitrator, demonstrat- 
ing a sense of fairness, impartiality, and legal scholarship that 
foreshadowed his career as a judge. Committed to academic 
freedom, he helped found the Canadian Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers, becoming its president in 1964-65. He also 
joined, and eventually chaired, the Legal Affairs Committee 
of the Canadian Jewish Congress, preparing briefs and draft 
legislation that were instrumental in fashioning Canada’s hu- 
man rights laws. 

In 1965 he was appointed to the Ontario Court of Appeal, 
where he was a champion of civil liberties and frequently dis- 
sented from the majority of the court. His courage and integ- 
rity gained the attention of Prime Minister Pierre Trudeau, 
who made Laskin his first appointment to the Supreme Court 
of Canada in 1970, and the first Jew on Canada’s highest court. 
Maintaining his role as “the Great Dissenter,’ Laskin was ap- 
pointed chief justice in December 1973, creating controversy 
when he was leapfrogged over five more senior judges. Even 
as chief justice Laskin was still frequently in dissent in a con- 
servative court. Over time the adoption of his positions by 
legislators, his growing influence on Canadian legal thought, 
and Trudeau’s appointment of more liberal judges allowed 
Laskin to turn the Supreme Court into a national institution 
and a creative force in promoting individual rights and le- 
gal equality. 

Active in the larger community, Laskin served on the 
governing boards of several universities and among his many 
honors were the Order of Canada, appointment to the Royal 
Society of Canada, and 27 honorary degrees from universi- 
ties in Canada, Britain, the United States, Israel, and Italy. His 
death in 1984 prevented him from participating in jurispru- 
dence under the new Canadian Charter of Rights and Free- 
doms, but his prior judgments and writings left a legacy that 
would be reflected in subsequent Charter decisions. His career 
demonstrates the transformation not only of Canadian law but 
of Canadian society from the prejudices and restrictions of the 
1930s toward egalitarian and multicultural maturity. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Girard, Bora Laskin: Bringing Law to Life 


(2005). 
[James Walker (24 ed.)] 


LASKOV, HAYYIM (1919-1982), Israel military commander. 
Born in Borisov, Belorussia, Laskov moved to Palestine in 
1925. His father was killed by Arabs in 1930. In 1940 Laskov 
joined the Palestinian Jewish units in the British army, receiv- 
ing a commission. In 1944 he was with the *Jewish Brigade 
Group in Italy and commanded a mechanized machine-gun 
platoon in the Senio sector. He joined the permanent staff of 
the *Haganah in 1947, dealing mainly with training matters. 
In 1948 he commanded the first mechanized battalion of the 
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Israeli army in the battles of Latrun, Nazareth, and Galilee. 
During the *War of Independence (1948) he was promoted 
to aluf (brigadier general) and director of training. In 1951 
he became commander of the Israel air force. Laskov went to 
study at Oxford in 1953 but was recalled in 1955 and appointed 
deputy chief of general staff and, in 1956, commanding officer 
of the armored corps. During the *Sinai Campaign he com- 
manded a divisional task force on the northern axis. After 
the campaign he was appointed commanding officer of the 
southern command and, in 1958, fifth chief of general staff. 
In 1961 he retired from the army to become director general 
of the ports authority. He initiated large-scale reforms for in- 
creased efficiency in the major Israel ports, particularly Ash- 
dod and Haifa. He resigned his post in 1970 and participated 
in various public bodies. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Lazar, Rashim be-Yisrael, 1 (1953), 170-5. 


[Jehuda Wallach] 


LASKY, JESSE L. (1880-1958), U.S. film producer. Born 
in San Francisco, California, Lasky was one of the found- 
ers of the motion picture industry. As a young man he was 
a newspaper reporter, a gold prospector in Alaska, and then 
vaudeville promoter. His partnership with the producer Ce- 
cil B. DeMille started in 1911, when they collaborated in pre- 
senting an operetta based on the story of California. In 1913 
Lasky and his brother-in-law Samuel *Goldwyn organized 
the Jesse L. Lasky Feature Play Company. Their first film, The 
Squaw Man, directed by first-time director DeMille, was so 
successful that it at once established them (and Hollywood) 
in the motion picture business. In 1917, the Lasky company 
was merged with the Famous Players Company, headed by 
Adolph *Zukor. After several name changes, it ultimately 
became known as Paramount Pictures. Lasky was in charge 
of film production and remained in that position until 1932. 
After 1932, Lasky was a producer for the Fox Film Corpora- 
tion, then for RKO-Radio Pictures, and from 1940 to 1944 for 
Warner Brothers. He produced more than a hundred films, 
among them The Cocoanuts (1929); The Power and the Glory 
(1933); The White Parade (Oscar nomination for Best Picture, 
1934); Sergeant York (Oscar nomination for Best Picture, 1941); 
the Adventures of Mark Twain (1942); Rhapsody in Blue (1945), 
a film based on the life of George Gershwin; and The Great 
Caruso (1951). In 1957 Lasky’s autobiography I Blow My Own 
Horn was published. 

His son, JESSE LASKY, JR. (1910-1988), born in New York, 
wrote fiction, plays, and film scripts. He wrote the screenplays 
for such films as Reap the Wild Wind (1942); Samson and Deli- 
lah (1949); Salome (1953); and The Ten Commandments (1956). 
He also wrote the screenplays for several television series, 
such as The Saint (1962); Danger Man (1964); and The Protec- 
tors (1972). Among his published works are Naked in a Cactus 
Garden (1961), Whatever Happened to Hollywood? (1975), Love 
Scene: The Story of Laurence Olivier and Vivien Leigh (with P. 
Silver, 1978), and The Offer (1981). 
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[Stewart Kampel / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


LASSALLE (Lassal), FERDINAND (1825-1864), German 
Socialist leader. Born in Breslau, Lassalle was the only son of 
Heyman (Chayim) Lassal, who was trained for a rabbinical 
career, but became a merchant, a member of the town coun- 
cil, and subsequently a militant adherent of the Jewish Reform 
movement. Ferdinand Lassalle’s diary reveals that as a young 
man he was precocious and undisciplined, dreaming of lead- 
ership, first at the head of the Jews avenging the Damascus 
massacres of 1840, and later, leading the German democrats 
at the side of *Boerne and Heine. 

Ferdinand Lassalle’s interest switched from literature to 
history and finally to Hegelian philosophy. Leaving school be- 
fore matriculating, he prepared himself for university. Dur- 
ing this period he became for a short time a Young Hegelian 
intent on converting the members of the enlightened Lern- 
und Leseverein and on using the liberal Reform movement as 
a means of destroying Orthodox Judaism. Admitted to Bre- 
slau University, he switched to Jacobin democratic propaganda 
which he based on an “activated” but orthodox Hegelianism. 
In order to avoid expulsion and to widen his horizons he went 
to Berlin where he soon gathered around him a small circle 
of followers. During the years 1843 to 1845 Lassalle developed 
his concept of democratic and industrial Socialism based on 
the rule of law. In early years he worked for the newspaper of 
Karl Marx, Neue Rheinische Zeitung. His political and schol- 
arly interests brought him to Paris in the winter of 1845/46 
where he met Heinrich *Heine. Lassalle promised Heine legal 
aid in securing certain pension rights which his family was 
withholding. Heine withdrew his legal action to avoid public 
scandal but Lassalle put the legal skills he acquired to effec- 
tive use, representing Countess Sophie von Hatzfeldt in her 
dispute with her husband. After a legal action which lasted 
eight years he secured a divorce and financial settlement for 
the countess and she rewarded him with a permanent income 
which ensured him economic independence. For a short time 
Lassalle took an active part in the 1848 Revolution. He had 
been arrested early in 1848 after one of his followers illegally 
seized a suitcase believed to contain important documents 
connected with the Hatzfeldt case. Lassalle was convicted and 
was released only some months later. He was rearrested soon 
afterward at the beginning of the November uprising for in- 
citing violence. His defense at the assizes, which he circulated 
in pamphlet form under the title Meine Assisen-Rede (1849), 
was one of the remarkable documents of that abortive revo- 
lution. Acquitted on the principal charge, he was nevertheless 
convicted on a minor charge and sentenced to a further six 
months’ imprisonment. For the next few years Lassalle con- 
ducted a lengthy correspondence with *Marx in London. He 
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also helped him to publish his writings, aiding him financially 
and keeping him informed on German affairs. Marx proposed 
that Lassalle be invited to join the “Communist League” but 
the Cologne central committee rejected the proposal because 
of Lassalle’s dubious reputation. Later, however, relations be- 
tween Marx and Lassalle cooled. A visit to the Balkan coun- 
tries after the Crimean War and the national stirrings in Italy 
convinced Lassalle of the potentialities of national uprisings. 
His readiness to tolerate Napoleon 111, his encouragement of 
nationalism, and his refusal to regard Russian pan-Slavism as 
the archenemy of revolution, estranged him from Marx. Fur- 
thermore, Lassalle’s literary productions, Franz von Sickingen 
(1858), a plea for German unification in drama form; Der ita- 
lienische Krieg und die Aufgabe Preussens (1859), a battle cry 
against the Hapsburgs, demanding the dissolution of the Em- 
pire; and Fichtes politisches Vermaechtnis (1860), a blueprint 
for a centralized Germany, were the subject of lengthy liter- 
ary controversies with Marx, and at the same time enhanced 
Lassalle’s reputation amongst the intellectual elite. 

Lassalle’s political activity between 1860 and 1862 was 
confined to his relations with Garibaldi and the left wing of the 
German “National-Verein.” He tried to exploit the constitu- 
tional crisis in Prussia for intensive agitation among the work- 
ers. During the winter of 1862/63, Lassalle was contacted by a 
Leipzig committee for a pan-German labor congress and was 
asked to help counteract the influence of the liberal Schulze- 
Delitzsch. In his reply Offenes Antwortschreiben an das Cen- 
tral-Comité ... (1863), Lassalle advised the workers to agitate 
for universal suffrage. He believed that a popular parliament 
would vote state credit for producers’ cooperatives, thereby 
freeing the workers from the grip of the “iron law of wages,” 
the cause of their poverty. Lassalle’s proposals were rejected 
by most of the organized working clubs (“Arbeiterbildungs- 
vereine’), but awakened the interest of the general public to 
the “social question” and attracted big audiences to his mass 
meetings. After a speech for the rights of the working class 
he founded on May 23, 1863, the Allgemeiner deutscher Ar- 
beiterverein (ADAv, General German Workers Association) 
in Leipzig, to propagate his political ideas. The party, which 
proved to be the forerunner of the German Social Demo- 
cratic party, had few members at first and even at Lassalle’s 
death (1864) numbered only 4,000. The ADAV was strictly 
disciplined, the members accepting a dictatorial and central- 
ized leadership. It indirectly forced the other parties to reform 
their organizations to counteract the aDAv’s “shock tactics.” 
Lassalle’s pamphlet against liberal economic doctrine (Herr 
Bastiat Schulze von Delitzsch, 1864) was a crude but effective 
primer of labor economics. Its slogan of state aid as opposed to 
individual self-help influenced many socialist party programs 
even outside the apav. Marx privately expressed his misgiv- 
ings of Lassalle’s alleged plagiarism, his dictatorial methods, 
and his unbalanced propaganda. 

Lassalle died of a bullet wound received in a duel at Car- 
rouge, Geneva. Because the family of his bride-to-be, Helene 
von Doenniges, rejected him on account of his Jewish origin 
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and his dubious past, Lassalle provoked the duel in order to 
vindicate his social and political respectability. The Countess 
Hatzfeldt and Lassalle’s followers wanted to make the burial 
a demonstration but the family objected and he was buried 
hurriedly in the Jewish cemetery of Breslau. 

During the classical period of international Socialism 
before World War 1, Lassalle was honored as one of its prin- 
cipal figures. While Marx and Engels worked mainly abroad 
Lassalle laid the foundation of the Social Democratic move- 
ment in Germany. His career showed him to be a man of 
extraordinary ability and his writings reveal great depth of 
thought. His best-known works are Die Philosophie Heraklei- 
tos Des Dunklen von Ephesos (1857); Der italienische Krieg und 
die Aufgabe Preussens (1859); and Das System der erworbenen 
Rechte (1861). In addition, his pamphlets urging the workers 
to usher in a new social era reflected the radical policies he 
advocated, which were too revolutionary for the liberal move- 


ment of 19't-century Germany. 
[Shlomo Naaman] 


Lassalle and the Jews 

In his youth Lassalle took an interest in Judaism but he later 
adopted a negative attitude to the Jewish religion. He was 
aware of the position of the Jews of Eastern Europe but his 
deep involvement in general problems prevented him from de- 
veloping his views on the Jewish people - a subject which he 
discussed in his youthful diary and letters. In 1843, he showed 
some interest in the movement for Reform Judaism but a year 
later he denied that Judaism was a living reality. Strongly influ- 
enced by Hegel, he recognized Judaism as a necessary phase 
in human development in the past, but negated it as a useful 
force or element in the present state of mankind. While this 
attitude did not in itself contain any hostility toward the Jews, 
Lassalle gradually became more and more inimical. Thus in 
1860, Lassalle wrote: “I can well affirm that I am no longer a 
Jew, and added: “I do not like the Jews, I even detest them 
in general. I see in them nothing but the very much degener- 
ated sons of a great but vanished past. During past centuries 
of slavery, these men have acquired characteristics of slaves, 
and that is why Iam most unfavorably disposed towards them. 
Besides, I have no contact with them. Among my friends, and 
in society which surrounds me here there is scarcely a single 
Jew.’ Characteristically Lassalle never discussed the Jews from 
a socialist point of view but always spoke of them as a separate 
entity. In this respect he resembles Marx, though unlike Marx 
he did not indulge in public antisemitic utterances. Indeed, 
Lassalle was the object of antisemitic attacks, particularly from 
Engels who felt a deep personal aversion to Lassalle which he 
expressed in violently antisemitic remarks. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Footman, The Primrose Path (1946); S. 
Naaman, Ferdinand Lassalle, eine neue politische Biographie (1968); 
T. Ramm, Ferdinand Lassalle als Rechtsund Sozialphilosoph (1953); 
H. Oncken, Lassalle, eine politische Biographie (1920); G. Mayer, Bis- 
marck und Lassalle (1928); H. Ebeling, Der Begriff “Demokratie” in den 
sozialistischen Ideologien: Marx, Lassalle, Engels (1964), 62-85, incl. 
bibl; E. Silberner, Sozialisten zur Judenfrage (1962), 160-80, index; 
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LASSAR, OSCAR (1849-1907), dermatologist. Lassar, who 
was born in Hamburg, opened the way to many modern meth- 
ods of treating skin and venereal diseases. He was responsible 
for the introduction of electrophysical therapy for use in der- 
matology. Lassar developed the so-called Lassar paste, with 
a zinc and sulfur base. Until the discovery of cortisone oint- 
ments, this paste was the most widely used unguent for all 
types of skin diseases, and is still in use. He was a campaigner 
for public hygiene, established public baths and disinfectant 
stations in Berlin, and published various treatises on the sub- 
ject, including Die Cultur-Aufgabe der Volksbaeder (1889). He 
founded the Berlin Society for Dermatology and the Zeitung 
fuer Dermatologie. In 1902 he became professor of derma- 
tology at the University of Berlin. Lassar, who served in the 
Franco-Prussian War, was awarded the Iron Cross for bravery. 
He was also known as a writer of short stories. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.R. Kagan, Jewish Medicine (1952), 416; Bi- 
ographisches Lexikon der hervorragenden Aerzte, 2 (1933). 


[Suessmann Muntner] 


LASSAW, IBRAM (1913-2003), U.S. sculptor. Born in Alex- 
andria, Egypt, to Russian immigrant parents, in 1921 Lassaw 
arrived in the United States. In 1926 he began his formal art 
training at Brooklyn's Children Museum. Additional study was 
undertaken at the Clay Club (1928-32) and the Beaux-Arts In- 
stitute of Design in New York (1930-31). His early work in clay 
was figurative and conventional in appearance. 

Lassaw began sculpting abstractly in 1933, making him 
one of the first Americans to explore nonobjective sculp- 
ture. From 1935 to 1942 he worked under the auspices of the 
Works Progress Administration’s Federal Art Project. Dur- 
ing this time his plaster sculptures molded onto wire showed 
the influence of Surrealist biomorphism rendered in a geo- 
metric idiom. At times Lassaw revealed the wire armature, 
and he also began to apply colors to the plaster and wire. He 
first welded sculpture in 1938; Sculpture in Steel (1938, Whit- 
ney Museum of American Art, New York) is made of a piece 
of sheet metal topped by a thin iron frame. Several biomor- 
phic shapes of hammered and brazed steel project from the 
open metal frame, and another shape is welded to the base 
of the work. 

While serving in the United States Army from 1942 to 
1944, Lassaw learned how to weld with an oxyacetylene torch, 
a technique that would later influence his signature style. 
Upon Lassaw’s return to New York, his sculpture became in- 
creasingly rectilinear, but it was not until he purchased his 
own oxyacetylene torch with the proceeds from his first one- 
man show at the Kootz Gallery (1951) that he could take his 
sculpture to the level he wanted. Lassaw retained his recti- 
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linear format, but with the high temperature torch he added 
texture by liquefying and incrusting the intertwined webs of 
metal until his sculpture possessed tactility. From 1953 Lassaw 
often added colorful minerals such as quartz, and semi-pre- 
cious stones such as turquoise, to his open form sculptures. 

From this period on Lassaw enjoyed acclaim, includ- 
ing invitations to display his sculptures at the Venice Bien- 
nale (1954), the Museum of Modern Art in New York (1956, 
among other years), and the Sao Paulo Bienale (1957). He also 
received several architectural commissions, most frequently 
synagogue sculpture. His hammered and welded bronze 28- 
foot-high Pillar of Fire (1953), a highly textured, dynamic in- 
terpretation of curling, wiry flames, is installed on the facade 
of Temple Beth El in Springfield, Massachusetts. Lassaw also 
designed a bronze menorah (1954) for the synagogue, among 
other interior sculptures. Other synagogues that commis- 
sioned Lassaw’s work include Temple Beth El, Providence, 
Rhode Island; Temple B’nai Aaron, St. Paul, Minnesota; Tem- 
ple Anshe Hesed, Cleveland, Ohio; and Kneses Tifereth Israel, 
Port Chester, New York. Lassaw made a wall sculpture for 
the architect Philip Johnson’s Glass House in New Canaan, 
Connecticut. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.C. Goossen, R. Goldwater, and I. Sandler, 
Three American Sculptors: Ferber, Hare, and Lassaw (1959); A. Kampf, 
Contemporary Synagogue Art: Developments in the United States, 
1945-1965 (1966); Ibram Lassaw: Space Explorations, A Retrospective 
Survey (1929-1988), (1988). 

[Samantha Baskind (24 ed.)] 


LASSER, LOUISE (1939-_), U.S. actress. Born in New York, 
Lasser graduated from Brandeis University in 1961. In 1964 she 
joined the cast of Elaine May’s improvisation troupe The Third 
Ear and later appeared in several Broadway and off-Broadway 
productions. On the Broadway stage, she performed in I Can 
Get It for You Wholesale (1962), Henry, Sweet Henry (1967), The 
Chinese and Dr. Fish (1970), and Thieves (1974). 

Lasser was married to Woody “*Allen for three years 
(1966-69) and acted in his early films, Take the Money and Run 
(1969), Bananas (1971), and Everything You Always Wanted to 
Know about Sex but Were Afraid to Ask (1972). She was also 
one of the writers and voices in Allen’s Japanese jaunt What's 
Up, Tiger Lily? (1966). In 1976 Lasser attained national star- 
dom as a result of her title role in the nighttime Tv soap opera 
spoof Mary Hartman, Mary Hartman, for which she earned 
an Emmy nomination. She appeared in a later television se- 
ries It’s a Living (1981-82), as well as several TV movies: Men 
of Crisis: The Harvey Wallinger Story (1971), Coffee, Tea, or Me? 
(1973), Isn’t It Shocking? (1973), Just You and Me (1978), For La- 
dies Only (1981), and Club Land (2001). 

Some of Lasser’s other film credits include Such Good 
Friends (1971), Slither (1972), In God We Trust (1980), Crime 
Wave (1985), Sing (1989), Layin’ Low (1996), Happiness (1998), 
Requiem for a Dream (2000), Fast Food Fast Women (2000), 
Queenie in Love (2001), Wolves of Wall Street (2002), and Lady 
Killers (2003). Lasser taught acting at New York University. 
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LASTMAN, MELVIN DOUGLAS 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Lax, Woody Allen: A Biography 


(1991). 
[Jonathan Licht / Ruth Beloff (2"¢ ed.)] 


LASSON, ADOLEF (originally Aaron Lazarussohn; 1832- 
1917), German philosopher. Born at Alt-Strelitz, he studied 
at Berlin and Leipzig. He became a Christian in 1853. Lasson 
taught at the University of Berlin. One of the few advocates of 
Hegelianism, he was concerned with Hegel’s philosophy of law 
and of religion. (His son, GEORG (1862-1932), edited Hegel’s 
works.) Lasson’s philosophy was also influenced by Aristotle, 
St. Paul, and Luther. Lasson was an orthodox Lutheran, who 
saw Luther as the bridge between Pauline Christianity and 
metaphysical idealism. In Lasson’s view, religion and philos- 
ophy are both trying through freedom to grasp the absolute. 
He was a 19*-century liberal, opposing Socialist and secularist 
tendencies. His main works were J.H. Fichte im Verhaeltnis zu 
Kirche und Staat (1863), Meister Eckhart, der Mystiker (1868), 
System der Rechtsphilosophie (1882), and Die Entwickelung des 
religioesen Bewusstseins der Menschheit (1883). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schmidt and Liebert, in: Kant-Studien, 23 
(1918), 101-23; Wininger, Biog, 3 (1928), 599-600 (includes bibliog- 


raphy). 
[Richard H. Popkin] 


LASTMAN, MELVIN DOUGLAS (Mel; 1933-_), Canadian 
entrepreneur, politician. Born in Toronto, at age 22 Lastman 
borrowed $2,000 and a truck to open his first appliance store. 
His one store grew into a chain of 40 discount furniture/appli- 
ance stores. In 1972 he was elected mayor of the former city of 
North York. For the next 25 years he ran an efficient adminis- 
tration known for low property taxes. He initiated organized 
municipal committees on child abuse, drinking and driving, 
race relations, and the abuse of the elderly. A strong supporter 
of charities and the arts, Lastman campaigned tirelessly for a 
vibrant North York downtown - a $5 billion undertaking built 
around what became Mel Lastman Square. 

In 1997 North York amalgamated with the city of Toronto 
and Lastman was elected mayor of the amalgamated city and 
reelected in 2000. Lastman, outspoken and flamboyant, was 
exceedingly proud of Toronto. He campaigned for the city’s 
recognition as the most culturally diverse community in the 
world. “Maybe inside [people] don't like one another,’ he said. 
“Maybe it is the Macedonians and the Greeks, or the Arme- 
nians and the Turks, or the Jews and the Arabs. I don't know. 
But they don't bring out their hostility here. Their kids play to- 
gether, go to school together, and so on, and that is the miracle 
of Toronto.” But Lastman was also criticized for being unable 
to control the city council and being too close to lobbyists and 
for various scandals and public gaffes. 

Lastman wore his Jewishness on his sleeve. “The thing 
is,” he said, “it doesn’t matter that I am Jewish, because every- 
one is Ukrainian, Polish, Macedonian, Somali, Tamil, and it 
doesn't make a difference. This is the beauty of this country; 
you can be Jewish and you can get elected as the first mayor 
of the new megacity.” Lastman retired from politics in 2003. 
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LAS VEGAS 


He was awarded an honorary doctorate from York University 
and a Humanitarian of the Year Award. 


[Mindy Avrich-Skapinker (24 ed.)] 


LAS VEGAS (Sp. “The Meadows”), city in Nevada boast- 
ing 1.6 million inhabitants, 80,000 (5 percent) of whom were 
Jewish in 2005. With 600 new Jewish families arriving every 
month, Las Vegas now enjoys prime of place as the fastest- 
growing Jewish community in North America. 


Beginnings 
Jews first arrived in southern Nevada in 1850, attracted by the 
discovery of gold in Carson City. Jewish peddlers subsequently 
interacted with Church of the Latter Day Saints missionaries 
who, at the behest of Mormon Church leader Brigham Young 
in Utah, erected a short-lived agricultural settlement (1855-57) 
as a base for proselytizing nearby Paiute Indian tribes. Jews 
arrived in small numbers in 1905, after the establishment of 
a railway hub linking Phoenix, Arizona, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
and southern California. Typical of these merchant pioneers 
was Adolph Levy (1858-1936), a native of Prussian Poland who 
arrived from Illinois and opened a dry goods store. Levy’s 
niece, Sallie Gordon (1908-1997), a future director of the Las 
Vegas Chamber of Commerce, gave birth to the city’s first Jew- 
ish baby during the early 1930s. 

A nascent Jewish presence barely discernible in the city’s 
1910 and 1920 censuses coalesced in 1931, when some 20 Jew- 
ish Las Vegans convened as the “Sons and Daughters of Israel,” 
providing their children with religious instruction in store- 
front classrooms and meeting at the Elks Club and the Odd 
Fellows Hall. The community, like the city itself, grew slowly 
until the legalization of gambling in 1941. Henceforth, Las Ve- 
gas began attracting a largely blue-collar component associ- 
ated with the fledgling gaming industry. The city remained one 
of the last Jewish blue-collar redoubts in the country. 


A Mob Town 

Vegas Jewry received another boost in 1946, when Meyer 
*Lansky, Benjamin “Bugsy” *Siegel, Morris Barney “Moe” 
Dalitz, Gus Greenbaum, Dave Berman, Morris Lansburgh, 
Morris Rosen, Sam Cohen, and other well-known - notori- 
ous — underworld figures helped kick-start the transforma- 
tion of this otherwise sleepy desert rest stop into the nation’s 
“vice and dice” capital. 

Las Vegas quickly garnered a reputation as a Jewish mob 
town, even as some of its more insecure Jewish residents pro- 
tested that Jewish racketeers generally acted as front-men for 
Italian Mafioso from the Midwest. The city attracted Jewish 
mobsters because the initially under-regulated casinos func- 
tioned as an almost inexhaustible cash cow. To Jewish gang- 
sters even more than their Italian and Irish counterparts, 
however, the desert offered an almost unique opportunity to 
transcend criminal origins and reputations, and to achieve a 
modicum of communal and civic respectability. Many began 
this rehabilitative process by joining synagogues and fund- 
ing parochial schools. One of the city’s Jewish day schools, 
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for instance, at Temple Ner Tamid, was named for mobster 
Moe Dalitz. 


Organizational Life 

The symbiosis between the casino operators and the orga- 
nized Jewish community generated structural distortions that 
resounded well past the mid-1970s, when corporations took 
over the gaming industry. Previously, synagogues, schools, and 
communal programming depended almost exclusively upon 
the largesse of the wealthiest casino operators, who became 
known as “Angels,” and who covered organizational budget 
deficits on a rotational basis with yearly cash pay-outs. This 
also helped the fledgling State of Israel when it began seek- 
ing money for arms purchases from U.S. Surplus and other 
sources. The costs of religious affiliation for less well-heeled 
Jewish Las Vegans thereby remained marginal for decades, 
habituating residents to an unsustainable level of subsidiza- 
tion, and rendering problematic the inevitable transition to- 
ward a more equitable and regulated pattern of funding and 
expenditure. The arrival, in recent decades, of young Jewish 
families just starting out and of Jewish retirees no longer in- 
terested in communal involvement, presented further chal- 
lenges to communal attempts to increase affiliation. Despite 
recent gains, Las Vegas continues, like several other western 
cities, to lag behind comparably sized, and even smaller, com- 
munities in the east, especially in creating infrastructure. A 
hundred years after Jews first began arriving, the city lacks a 
Jewish community center, a nursing home or assisted living 
facility, a yeshivah, and a Bureau of Jewish Education. Efforts 
are underway to erect a Jewish high school and Hebrew Com- 
munity Center in Summerlin. 

During the 1960s, Jewish organizational life centered 
around the Combined Jewish Appeal (cya), which became the 
Jewish Federation of Las Vegas (JFLV) in 1979. The cja and its 
successor body functioned as the central coordinating insti- 
tution responsible for fundraising, planning and allocations, 
and communal services. Reliance on a small, self-selected co- 
terie of communal contributors and decision-makers, how- 
ever, resulted in no small degree of organizational dysfunction 
characterized by redundancies in public relations, fundrais- 
ing, secretarial services, agency programming, and tax, legal, 
and accounting functions. Clashes over turf, pedigree, and job 
titles became increasingly common and progressively debili- 
tating. A dispute between casino magnate Sheldon Adelson 
(at this writing, the world’s wealthiest Jew) and a local hotel 
union in 1999, for instance, resulted in a vituperative spat that 
split Jewish congregations and organizations along personal 
and political lines, further undermining communal devel- 
opment. By 2001, several Jewish communal agencies found 
themselves facing impeding bankruptcy and requiring a fed- 
eration bailout. A besieged and hard-pressed federation re- 
sponded to successive crises by revamping, in 2003, under yet 
another name, the United Jewish Community (ujc). Helmed 
by a new, younger board of directors, the ujc began with a 
reassessment of traditional fundraising and allocation strate- 
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gies intended to meet the needs of an increasingly dispersed, 
fragmented, and even disaffected community. 


Jewish Life in the Early 21°t Century 

Today, thanks to a booming economy largely immune to vaga- 
ries of the business cycle, and to a general westward trend of 
young Jewish professionals, the city is experiencing a surpris- 
ing profusion of Jewish communal expression. With growing 
Jewish concentrations in the suburbs of Summerlin, Desert 
Shores, Seven Hills and Green Valley, in Henderson, Las Vegas 
boasts 18 congregations (eight Orthodox, three Conservative, 
seven Reform or non-denominational), three day schools (the 
non-denominational Milton I. Schwartz Hebrew Academy, the 
Chabad-affiliated Desert Torah Academy, and a Conservative- 
aligned Solomon Schechter day school), and a Holocaust me- 
morial and resource library. Chabad, which established a per- 
manent presence in 1990, now operates four centers employing 
seven full-time rabbis. Orthodox residents and visitors — ultra- 
Orthodox visitors to Las Vegas are many despite the reputa- 
tion of the city - can avail themselves of three mikvaot (ritual 
baths), six kosher restaurants, a Glatt Kosher market, and two 
kosher stores embedded in local supermarkets. Three major 
casinos, meanwhile, maintain full-service (though reportedly 
underused) kosher kitchens and catering departments. Com- 
munity affairs are chronicled in two community newspapers, 
the Jewish Reporter and the Israelite, and a monthly periodical, 
Life & Style: the Las Vegas Jewish Magazine. A Hillel Union 
at the University of Nevada, Las Vegas, tends to the needs of 
Jewish students on campus. 


Public Figures 
Jews continue to figure prominently in Las Vegas public life. 
The city’s mayor since 1999, Oscar Goodman (1939- ), is 
a former mob lawyer unabashed about his love for drink- 
ing, gambling, and other local pastimes. Brian Greenspun, 
the scion of newspaper magnate, land developer, and arms 
smuggler to pre-state Israel, Herman “Hank” Milton Greens- 
pun (1909-1989), is the editor of the Las Vegas Sun and active 
in real estate and casino management. Casino mogul Steve 
Wynn (1941- ), who built the opulent Bellagio and Wynn 
Las Vegas hotels, is credited with the Las Vegas Strip’s suc- 
cessful marketing, during the 1990s, as a family friendly en- 
vironment. Rival Sheldon Adelson (1933- ), who built the 
Venetian Hotel, established Las Vegas as a major convention 
and trade show venue. Taxi fleet owner Milton I. Schwartz 
(1921- ) is active in Jewish philanthropy and Republican poli- 
tics. Democratic Congresswoman Shelley *Berkley (1951-_) 
was elected to the House of Representatives in 1998, and won 
her fourth term in 2004. Jacob “Chic” Hecht (1928-_) served 
in the Nevada State Senate from 1967 to 1975, as a Republican 
in the U.S. Senate from 1983 to 1989, and as U.S. Ambassador 
to the Bahamas (1989-94). Lori Lipman Brown (1958- _), an 
avowed civil libertarian, served as a Nevada state senator from 
1992 to 1994. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Thomas, Jr. and J.D. Gabaldon, Las Ve- 
gas: The Fabulous First Century (2003); H. Rothman, Neon Me- 
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LATERAN COUNCILS III, IV 


tropolis: How Las Vegas Started the Twenty-First Century (2002); A. 
Balboni, Southern Italians and Eastern European Jews: Cautious Co- 
operation in Las Vegas Casinos, 1940-1967; H.K. Rothman and M. 
David (eds.), The Grit beneath the Glitter: Tales from The Real Las 
Vegas (2001); S. Denton and R. Morris, The Money and the Power: 
The Making of Las Vegas and Its Hold on America, 1947-2000 (2001); 
D. Littlejohn and E. Gran, The Real Las Vegas: Life beyond the Strip 


(1999). 
[Sheldon Teitelbaum (24 ed.)] 


LASZLO (formerly Laub), PHILIP ALEXIUS DE LOM- 
BOS (1869-1937), Hungarian painter. Laszlo won many prizes 
for his work in Budapest and was commissioned to paint the 
portraits of the royal family in 1894. His work was so success- 
ful that he became the leading portraitist of his time. In 1907 
he settled in England and painted Edward vit and Queen Al- 
exandra. In 1909 the Uffizi gallery asked him for his self-por- 
trait. In spite of criticism that his pictures failed to come to 
grips with problems, he remained popular and his work hangs 
in many important galleries and collections. Laszlo was con- 
verted to Christianity. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. de Laszlo, A Brush with Grandeur -— 
Philip Alexius de Laszlo (1869-1937) (2004). 


LATERAN COUNCILS III, IV. The third Lateran (11'» Ec- 
umenical) Council was summoned in 1179 by Pope Alexan- 
der 111. Canon 26 adopted by the Council was concerned with 
relations between Jews and Christians. It prohibits Jews and 
Saracens from having Christian servants, while any Christian 
who serves them is to be excommunicated. In all lawsuits the 
testimony of Christians is to be accepted against Jews, just as 
Jews make use of Jewish witnesses against Christians; any- 
one who prefers Jewish to Christian witnesses is to be anath- 
ematized, “since Jews ought to be subject to Christians, and 
treated kindly by them only out of humane considerations.” 
A Jew who converts to Christianity is not to be deprived of 
any of his possessions, “for converts ought to be financially 
better off than they were before they accepted the Faith.” The 
secular powers are commanded, under pain of excommunica- 
tion, to ensure that this provision is put into effect. The ban on 
usury issued by the same Council does not specifically men- 
tion Jewish moneylenders. Alexander 111, moreover, issued 
the Bull Sicut Judaeis, protecting Jews from forcible baptism 
and other molestation. 

The fourth Lateran (12** Ecumenical) Council was sum- 
moned in 1215 by Pope Innocent 11 to call for a crusade and 
to combat various heresies. A delegation of Jews from south- 
ern France attempted to ensure that no anti-Jewish decisions 
were taken, but the Council issued four important regulations 
concerning the Jews. Canon 67 states that Jews must be pre- 
vented from exacting immoderate usury from Christians, and 
also that Jews must pay tithes on property formerly owned by 
Christians. Canon 68 complains that in many places Chris- 
tians, Jews, and Saracens are outwardly indistinguishable, so 
that occasionally, “by mistake, Christians mix with Jewish or 
Saracen women” and vice versa. Non-Christians must there- 
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LATIF, ISAAC B. ABRAHAM IBN 


fore be compelled to dress differently from Christians (see also 
Jewish *badge). It is alleged there that this is also laid down in 
the Mosaic law. Jews are not to appear in public at Easter, or 
on days of Christian lamentation, because they are in the habit 
of dressing up and railing at Christians on such occasions, nor 
may they blaspheme against the name of Jesus in any other 
way. The next canon prohibits Jews from holding public office, 
and the last insists that converts to Christianity must desist 
from Jewish observances. An appendix is concerned with the 
proposed crusade. It lays down in passing that Jews must be 
compelled to remit interest on debts owed to them by those 
who take the cross. That all the topics mentioned here reap- 
pear in subsequent legislation is a measure of the comparative 
inefficacy of the Council’s decisions. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mansi, 22 (1778), 209-468, 953-1086; S. 
Grayzel, Church and the Jews... (19667), index; idem, in: Seventy-Fifth 
Anniversary of the Jewish Quarterly Review (1967), 293-9. 

[Nicholas de Lange] 


LATIF, ISAAC B. ABRAHAM IBN (1210-1280), one of the 
foremost spokesmen of Jewish *Neoplatonism in 13"*-century 
*Spain. Ibn Latif was a unique philosopher and biblical com- 
mentator who lived and taught mainly at Toledo (the capital 
of Christian Castile) one generation after the publication of 
Maimonides’ Guide of the Perplexed and one generation be- 
fore the appearance of the Zohar. 


Early Years 

Although Toledo was reconquered by the Christians in 1212, 
Ibn Latif was still educated according to the Jewish-Andalu- 
sian legacy and was fluent in both Arabic and Hebrew. His 
first mature years however were spent in business, but then 
he decided (in his mid-twenties) to dedicate himself to an 
extensive study of the range of philosophical sciences from 
logic to metaphysics. His first book, Gate of Heaven (Shaar 
ha-Shamayim, Ms. Vatican 335.1), written in Hebrew in 1238, 
combines philosophical allegorization of Scripture, interpre- 
tations of the commandments, commentaries on talmudic 
legends, and metaphysical discussions characterized by Neo- 
platonic esoteric terminology, derived from various sources, 
such as: The Book of Creation (Sefer Yezirah) and its Jewish 
philosophical commentaries, The Epistles of the Brethren of 
Purity (Rasa@il Ikhwan al-Safa), Solomon Ibn Gabirol’s Fons 
Vitae and Crown of Kingship (Keter Melkhut), Ibn Batalyawsi’s 
Book of the Flowerbeds (Kitab al-Hada’iq), and the pseudo-epi- 
graphic mystical treatises and letters of the Jewish Iyyun cir- 
cle. It should be mentioned that Ibn Latif was the first known 
Jewish scholar to translate to Hebrew a few chapters and cita- 
tions from Abu-Nasr Al-Farabi’s Opinions of the Inhabitants 
of the Righteous City. 


Attitude toward Maimonides 

In spite of his strong affinity toward Neoplatonic sources, Ibn 
Latif’s main influence, especially in his early books, is *Maimo- 
nides’ Guide of the Perplexed. In his Gate of Heaven, Commen- 
tary on Ecclesiastes (early 1240s, first printed: Constantinople, 
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1585, reprinted: Jerusalem, 1970) and Letter of Reply (Iggeret ha- 
Teshuvah, attributed to Ibn Latif, date unknown, ed. A. Ber- 
liner, in: Kovez al Yad, vol. 1, Berlin, 1885, pp. 46-70) there is 
extensive use of Maimonidean ideas and terminology, particu- 
larly in six fields: the enumeration of sciences, the doctrine of 
negative attributes, divine providence, intellectualist prophecy 
(and sub-prophecy), identification of the account of the chariot 
with philosophical metaphysics, and finally, human perfection. 
Those influences were carried forward to his later treatises: The 
King’s Archives (Ginzei ha-Melekh, ed. A. Jellineck, in: Kokhvei 
Yizhak, Vienna, 1862-67), The Form of the Universe (Zurat ha- 
Olam, ed. Z. Stern, Vienna, 1860, reprinted: Jerusalem, 1970), 
and Lord of Activities (referring to human reason; see Rav 
Pealim, ed. S. Schoenblum, Berlin, 1885, reprinted: Jerusalem, 
1970; see also: ed. H. Kasher, Ramat Gan, 1974), but without 
explicitly mentioning his intellectualist mentor. 

Therefore, Ibn Latif can be treated as one of the earliest 
commentators of the Guide of the Perplexed. His early treatises 
contain some interpretive remarks and comments on various 
chapters and subjects in Maimonides’ Guide. Moreover, Ibn 
Latif’s independent philosophical reflections often parallel 
central issues in the Guide. Furthermore, in every instance 
in which Ibn Latif seems to stray from the world of Maimo- 
nides, he still bases himself on a Neoplatonic reading of the 
Guide, and therefore, according to his own understanding, he 
was only a dedicated disciple of the Guide. 


Later Years 

Since the membership and nature of Jewish leadership at To- 
ledo changed extensively after the death of R. Meir ha-Levi 
*Abulafia (= Ramah) in 12.44, after which the earlier Andalu- 
sian-philosophical legacy was replaced by the new emerging 
kabbalistic trend, Ibn Latif was forced to teach and write in 
new cultural conditions. 

In the foreword to his treatise The King’s Archives, Ibn 
Latif mentions a group of young students who asked him to 
reveal to them the hidden secrets of the Torah. As he thought 
their scientific knowledge was not sufficient for studying 
metaphysics, he avoided their company and stopped teach- 
ing in public. 

Although Ibn Latif had a competent knowledge of the 
kabbalistic treatises of his time, and had scholarly connections 
with Toledo's community president and well-known kabbalist 
R. Todros ha-Levi *Abulafia (one of his short works, The Bun- 
dle of Myrrh (Zeror ha-Mor, ed. A. Jellineck, in: Kerem Hemed, 
9 (Vienna, 1856), pp. 154-59) was dedicated to Abulafia, who is 
probably also the keen reader referred to as “a noble person, 
the leader of his nation” in Ibn Latif’s The Form of the Uni- 
verse (ch. 25)), Ibn Latif never considered himself a kabbal- 
ist, nor did he see himself as one of the Jewish philosophers 
and translators who worked at the court of Alfonso x, king of 
Castile (Form of the Universe, ch. 6). 


Criticism against Philosophers and Kabbalists 
In his later treatises Ibn Latif continued his consistent criticism 
of the partial and deficient knowledge of the philosophers of 
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his city, who abandoned religious observance and adopted the 
“double faith theory” of the Averroeists. He was also sharp in 
his criticism of the kabbalists of his time, who, in his opinion, 
mistakenly combined wrongly knowledge based on Intellect 
with knowledge based on Imagination. 


Influence 

Ibn Latif’s works influenced a few kabbalists of Castile and 
its region, such as Todros ha-Levi Abulafia, Abraham *Abu- 
lafia, Joseph *Gikatilla (early works), Moses de *Leon (early 
works), and *David b. Abraham ha-Lavan. One can obviously 
notice the affinity of these authors with Ibn Latif’s work, but 
they never quote it explicitly. 

Ibn Latif’s works were quoted by later Jewish thinkers, 
such as Moses of Salerno (13'* century); R. *Isaac ben Sheshet 
(= Ribash), Moses Botreal, and Johanan Alimmano (14*h—-15'» 
century); R. Isaac *Abrabanel and R. Judah *Hayyat (16'" 
century); R. Joseph Solomon *Delmedigo (= Yashar) and R. 
Abraham Kohen de Herrera (17 century); and recently by R. 
David Cohen (20 century, a leading disciple of R. Abraham 
Isaac ha-Kohen *Kook). 

The fact that Ibn Latif’s influence and citations of his 
works are found almost exclusively among kabbalists and 
that he cites the Sefer Yezirah and its various commentaries, 
has led scholars to present him both as a philosopher and as 
a kabbalist. Nevertheless, as suggested above, it seems that he 
based himself mainly on Neoplatonic sources and on his own 
Neoplatonic interpretation of both philosophical and rabbinic 
works, and therefore he should be regarded as a Neoplatonic 
philosopher rather than kabbalist. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.O. Heller Willensky, “Isaac Ibn Latif’s the 
Gate of Heaven: A Mystical Guide of the Perplexed,” in: M.A. Shulvas 
(ed.), Perspectives in Jewish Learning, vol. 2 (1996), 17-25; idem, “Isaac 
Ibn Latif: Philosopher or Kabbalist?” in: A. Altmann (ed.), Jewish 
Medieval and Renaissance Studies (1967), 187-223; idem, “The Guide 
and the Gate: The Dialectical Influence of Maimonides on Isaac Ibn 
Latif and Early Spanish Kabbalah,” in: R.L. Salinger (ed.), A Straight 
Path: Studies in Medieval Philosophy and Culture in Honor of Arthur 
Hyman (1988), 266-78; idem, “The First Created Being in Early Kab- 
balah and Isma‘ilian Sources,” in: Binah, 3 (1994), 65-77; H. Kasher, 
“The Book Rav Pealim by Isaac Ibn Latif” (M.A diss., Bar Ilan Uni- 
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[Shoey Raz (274 ed.)] 


LATIN AMERICA. 


Colonial Period 

Jews were prohibited from entering Spanish America through- 
out the colonial period. Although a few Jews who could not 
be regarded as *New Christians managed to enter illegally, 
the history of Jews in Spanish colonial America is primar- 
ily that of the New Christians who were *Crypto-Jews. Sev- 
eral members of Columbus’ crew were New Christians, but 
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shortly after his voyage the Catholic sovereigns closed their 
American possessions to New Christians and their immediate 
descendants. The ban was regularly renewed, but there were 
times when the New Christians could enter Spanish Amer- 
ica legally, especially after their general pardon by Philip 111 
in 1601. Despite the restrictions, New Christians managed to 
enter the New World on a fairly regular basis until the middle 
of the 176 century at least, and at times with the connivance 
of high authorities in Spain, who needed their enterprise for 
the development of the American possessions. A large number 
of New Christians and Crypto-Jews from Portugal migrated 
to the New World during the union of the crowns of Spain 
and Portugal (1580-1640). It is impossible to tell how many 
Crypto-Jews were among the New Christians. However, two 
facts are clear: first, not all the New Christians were inclined 
to the secret practice of Judaism, and second, it is natural to 
suppose that there were more Crypto-Jews than those arrested 
by the Inquisition. This assumption is reinforced by the use 
in these centuries of the word Portuguese as a synonym for 
Crypto-Jew. The Inquisitional documents provide the only ex- 
tensive source of information about the Crypto-Jews’ identity 
and activities. Initially, Episcopal Inquisitions, under the guid- 
ance of secular or regular clergy, flourished in Spanish Amer- 
ica. New Spain witnessed an *auto da fé as early as 1528, when 
the alleged “Judaizers” or Crypto-Jews Hernando Alonso and 
Diego de Morales were sent to the stake. Branches of the Holy 
Office of the *Inquisition, in Spain, were introduced in 1570 in 
Lima, for the viceroyalty of Peru, and in 1571 in Mexico City, 
for the viceroyalty of New Spain. A third major Inquisition 
was later established in Cartagena (Colombia) in 1610 for the 
viceroyalty of New Granada. These Inquisitions held regular 
autos da fé until the end of the colonial period, but their ac- 
tivity against the Crypto-Jews took place chiefly in the period 
prior to 1660. In both New Spain and Peru they were especially 
active in two periods, during the 1580s and 1590s, and during 
the 1630s and 1640s. In New Spain the first period corresponds 
to the arrests and trials of most of the *Carvajal family, and 
the second to the Great Complicity, in which the most strik- 
ing figure was Tomas Trevino de *Sobremonte. In similar tri- 
als held in 17"*-century Peru, the most striking figures were 
Francisco *Maldonado de Silva, surgeon, philosopher, and 
apologist for Judaism and Manuel Bautista Perez, regarded as 
the richest man in the viceroyalty. It is impossible to ascertain 
the number of Crypto-Jews in Spanish America, but there is 
reason to believe that it exceeded the number of those arrested 
and tried. Although the claims circulating about large num- 
bers of Crypto-Jews in Latin America are not supported by 
the evidence, there were many cases unveiled during the 20 
century of native populations that observed certain Jewish 
traditions supposedly transmitted by Crypto-Jews who were 
hiding among them. At the same time it should be borne in 
mind that most Crypto-Jews brought to trial were reconciled 
with the Church, and despite the Inquisition’s vaunted vigi- 
lance, were not heard from again, thus suggesting at least the 
possibility that they had made their peace with the Church. 
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The Crypto-Jews had their own distinctive religion. Though 
they believed it to be the authentic Judaism, it was actually a 
wild blend of biblical Judaism, post-biblical reminiscences, 
and influences of the Catholic environment. Prominent in 
commerce, the trades, the professions, and government, the 
“New Christian Judaizers” contributed immeasurably also to 
the development of Latin America’s culture. Luis de *Carvajal, 
the Younger, was among the earliest and most sensitive writ- 
ers in Spanish in the Western Hemisphere and Antonio Jose 
da Silva “O Judeu,’ was one of the outstanding playwrights in 
Portuguese in the colonial period. 

[Martin A. Cohen] 


See also *America. 


JEWS IN THE CARIBBEANS. During the second half of the 
17 century Spanish-Portuguese Jews settled in the new col- 
onies that were founded along the Wild Coast (the Guianas) 
and in the Caribbean Islands. They came from Dutch Brazil, 
as well as from Amsterdam, London, Bordeaux, and Ham- 
burg. They engaged in the plantation economy, producing 
sugar, cocoa, vanilla, and other staples, and took an active 
part in commerce, shipping trade, maritime insurance, and 
public services. 

In the Protestant colonies of Holland, England, and Den- 
mark the Jews were free to practice their own religion. Jews 
were Officially expelled from the French Catholic colonies in 
1685, but their presence was generally tolerated by the local 
authorities. They founded well-organized communities that 
preserved the Portuguese language and their customs and tra- 
ditions, including synagogues with sand-covered floors. 

The Spanish-Portuguese Jews in the Caribbeans main- 
tained ethnic and family ties as the basis of economic and so- 
cial networks and preserved with zeal their unique traditions. 
To overcome their small numbers and constant mobility be- 
tween the islands, they developed chains of communication 
for the preservation of endogamic marriages, social assistance, 
and religious services. 

Curagao, the “Mother of the Jewish Communities in 
the New World,’ was a source of inspiration and assistance 
to other Sephardi communities in the Western Hemisphere. 
With its economic decline early in the 19 century, several 
Jews from Curacao immigrated to the independent Latin 
American republics in the Circum Caribbean. They estab- 
lished small Jewish settlements along the coasts of Venezu- 
ela, Colombia, and Panama. They prospered economically, 
and were well integrated into the social and political elites of 
the Circum Caribbean, but gradually intermarried into the 


Catholic population. 
[Margalit Bejarano (2"4 ed.)] 


Jewish Emancipation in Latin America 

The movements for political and religious emancipation in 
Latin America slowly but markedly influenced Jewish settle- 
ment in that part of the world. The Inquisition, an institution 
brought from Europe to America, was abolished during the 
first years of the struggle for independence from Spain (1811 
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in New Granada and *Paraguay; 1813 in Mexico, Peru, Chile, 
Uruguay, and Argentina), but was restored in Mexico, Peru, 
Chile, and New Granada in 1815 upon the return of Ferdinand 
vil to the Spanish throne. It was finally suppressed through- 
out the continent a few years later when independence had 
been won. 

The governments of Latin America were influenced by 
the liberal ideas of the French encyclopedists and the Ameri- 
can and French Revolutions. The abolition of the Inquisition 
and the spread of liberalism permitted the settlement of Jews 
in Latin American countries. However, during the first half 
century after emancipation few Jews moved to Latin America. 
Those who did, mainly economically motivated West Euro- 
pean Jews, did not enjoy full equality and suffered from the 
residue of Catholic intolerance. Unlike the United States and 
France after their revolutions, the newly independent Latin 
American countries were not compelled to adopt a particular 
policy toward the Jews because they had so few Jewish inhab- 
itants during the early 19 century. The first liberal religious 
legislation rather pertained to the various Protestant churches 
in response to the presence of the British who were economi- 
cally involved in South America. 

Intermittent Jewish immigration eventually produced 
the need for organizing Jewish communities in several cit- 
ies. No major political disabilities or religious restrictions 
hindered the Jews in the 1860s when they founded their first 
institutions in Latin America. Although there was never any 
legislation specifically emancipating the Jews, religious free- 
dom for the Jews was taken as an extension of the freedom 
granted to Protestants. In general, as the Jewish communities 
of Latin America organized, the respective governments ac- 
corded recognition to Jewish religious institutions. 


[Victor A. Mirelman] 


Jewish Immigration to Latin American Countries 
The overwhelming majority of the Jewish immigration to 
Latin America was established in countries whose popula- 
tion mainly originated in Europe. In the first decades of the 
19 century, following independence from Spain and Por- 
tugal, only a small number of Jewish immigrants found its 
way to Latin America. Jews from Morocco immigrated to 
the northeastern coast of Brazil, and settled in Belem (State 
of Para). Following the rubber boom of the mid-19"* century 
around the Amazon region they penetrated along the Ama- 
zon River reaching as far as Iquitos in Northern Peru. At the 
same time, Jews from the Caribbean islands, particularly 
from Curacao and St. Thomas, settled in Venezuela, Colom- 
bia, Panama, and Costa Rica, where many of them eventually 
were assimilated. Another small wave of Jewish immigrants 
arrived from Central and Western Europe, particularly from 
Germany, France, and England, bringing Jewish business- 
men, many of them without women, to Chile, Peru, Mexico, 
Argentina, and Brazil. 

Organized immigration, however, started only follow- 
ing the *May Laws of 1881 in the Russian Empire that resulted 
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in the deterioration of the situation of the Jews in the Pale of 
Settlement. The main destinations in Latin America were Ar- 
gentina and Brazil: in 1900, 14,700 Jews lived in Argentina; 
1,000 in Brazil; and 1,000 in other Latin American countries. 
Between 1901 and 1914 the numbers increased to 115,600 in 
Argentina; 9,000 in Brazil; and 3,000 in other countries; but 
immigration decreased radically during World War 1. At the 
end of the war no more than 150,000 Jews were in Latin Amer- 
ica. The Jewish population consisted roughly of 80% Central 
and East European immigrants and 20% Sephardim from the 
Mediterranean basin - North Africa, Syria, Turkey, and the 
Balkan states. The majority of the Jewish immigrants in Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Chile, Peru, most of Central America, Mexico, and 
Cuba were Ashkenazim. Argentina had, in fact, received 90% 
of its 126,700 Jewish immigrants from Russia until 1920. 

Between 1921 and 1930, around 100,000 Jews immigrated 
to the Latin American countries. From the rise of Nazism to 
the end of the Holocaust (1933-45), when the need of Jewish 
emigration from Europe was at its height, the explicit or con- 
cealed policy that regulated Jewish immigration was changed. 
Restrictions limiting the immigration of Jews were instituted 
using economic, political, racial, and religious selectivity to 
prevent “too many” Jews from joining Latin American Catho- 
lic society and from competing with local merchants, workers, 
professionals, and entrepreneurs. From 1940, Jewish immigra- 
tion was severely curtailed and almost illegal. Nevertheless, 
in spite of restrictions and closed borders Jewish immigra- 
tion continued, and according to conservative estimates in 
1933-45 between 113,500 and 120,400 Jews immigrated to Latin 
America, legally, by circumventing the laws, or through the 
underground. People coming from the same country tended 
to settle in the same area in their new homeland. A consider- 
able number of the 12,000 immigrants from Arab countries 
arriving in Brazil between 1957 and 1960 settled in *Sao Paulo 
where 5,000 Jews from Egypt had established themselves over 
the years. In Guatemala, Jews from Germany form the larg- 
est Jewish community which is situated in the capital, Gua- 
temala City. 

Most Latin American countries quickly became lands 
of emigration as well as immigration. During the first years 
after World War 11, thousands of immigrants established in 
Paraguay and *Bolivia continued on their way to Argentina 
and Chile, sometimes crossing borders illegally. Once their 
visas had been approved, numerous immigrants from Cuba 
and *Haiti streamed into the United States. Also many immi- 
grants who went to *Ecuador, a country friendlier than most 
toward Jewish refugees, emigrated after living there for some 
time. Political upheavals and economic crises were the main 
factors of emigration after World War 11, as illustrated by the 
revolutions in Cuba (1959) and in Nicaragua (1979), the coup 
détats headed by military forces in Brazil, Chile, Argentina, 
and Uruguay in the 1960s and 1970s as well as by the social and 
personal insecurity in Colombia and Venezuela in the 1990s 
and the first decade of the 21*t century. Emigration was also 
motivated by the economic crises of the late 1990s and early 
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2000s that caused the impoverishment of large Jewish sectors, 
particularly in Argentina. Emigration from Latin America 
was directed to Europe, Israel, and the United States as well 
as to other Latin American countries with better economic 
prospects, such as Venezuela (prior to the rise of Chavez) and 
Mexico. It is very difficult to calculate the figures for these mi- 
gratory movements. Accurate numbers are available only with 
respect to aliyah: 89,684 Jews immigrated to Israel from Latin 
America in the period between 1948 and 2004, but not all of 
them stayed there and a certain percentage re-emigrated to 
other countries or returned to their countries of origin. 


Economic and Social Status 

Until the 1880s, most of the Jewish immigrants to Latin Amer- 
ica made their living as merchants. The Moroccan Jews, in the 
Amazon region, were peddlers who catered to the workers in 
the rubber industry. The Caribbean Jews and the immigrants 
from Europe were often representatives of large business 
firms, and integrated into the upper middle class. The larg- 
est community, however, developed in Argentina as a result 
of the country’s liberal immigration policy from the 1880s 
and with the establishment of the Jewish Colonization Asso- 
ciation (1c) agricultural settlements. Argentina became the 
favored destination of Jewish immigration to Latin America. 
For two decades agriculture was the main occupation of Ar- 
gentinean Jews. At the same time Argentina’s population of 
predominantly European origin (90%), and its relatively early 
industrialization compared with the rest of Latin America, 
also attracted Jewish population to urban settlement and al- 
lowed Jewish communities to prosper. Jewish immigrants of 
the late 19'* and early 20" centuries who came with experience 
in trade and labor and who settled in undeveloped regions 
where the economy was based on the export of agricultural 
products or raw materials discovered a vast field of activity 
in the area of commercial brokerage and the production of 
consumer goods. The activity of the Jewish traders, who usu- 
ally started as peddlers, brought about an increased demand 
for clothing and furniture. This demand was partially met by 
Jewish workers who began to produce these items locally. The 
two world wars and the industrialization of several countries 
stimulated the development of economic activities in which 
Jews happened to be involved and encouraged the opening 
of new areas. Thus many Jewish proletarians - who were nu- 
merous in Argentina and prominent in Brazil, Chile, Uruguay, 
Cuba, and other countries - improved their economic status, 
so that gradually most Jews moved into the middle class, and 
the number of blue collar employees became minimal. 

The economic transformation of Latin American Jewry 
has been similar to that of other immigrant groups in their re- 
spective countries. Sephardi Jews, like other immigrants from 
the Middle East and North Africa, generally started as ped- 
dlers, and gradually moved into trade. Ashkenazi Jews were 
divided between commerce and industry. In the Southern 
Cone (Argentina, Chile, Uruguay, and Southern Brazil) the 
Jews became part of the growing middle classes that emerged 
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with the industrialization process of the 1940s and 1950s, mov- 
ing gradually also to the professions. In the countries with a 
large indigenous population Latin American Jewry was part 
of a relatively small middle class sandwiched between the up- 
per class and the masses of landless agricultural laborers and 
factory workers. In some of these countries, the Jews became 
part of the “affluent society” which is characterized by the 
economic and social abyss between the impoverished masses 
and the wealthy few. This class polarization has caused vio- 
lent political activity, creating security problems which have 
affected Jewish existence. 

Another factor affecting the status of Latin American 
Jewry throughout the 19"* and 20' centuries was the influ- 
ence of the majority religion, Catholicism. This did not result 
in religious extremism in everyday life, nor did it curtail the 
freedom of religious observance of non-Catholics; but it in- 
vited the belief, in many countries, that Catholicism, or at least 
Christianity, is one of the fundamentals of local nationalism. 
In most Latin American countries the growth of national- 
ism was also related to basic economic and social problems. 
Nationalism has served to diminish the influence of cultural 
pluralism and immigrants who were loyal to other traditions 
were looked upon as aliens. Economic grievances in some 
Latin American countries (Cuba, Costa Rica, and Mexico, 
among others) have fostered the antisemitic outgrowths of 
nationalism. The activities of antisemitic groups have been 
greatly assisted by the Nazis during the 1930s and 1940s and 
by the Arabs since the 1950s. Many Latin American countries, 
especially Argentina and Paraguay which served as havens for 
Nazi criminals after World War 11, were for many decades im- 
portant focuses for both leftist and rightist antisemitic activity. 
Yet prolonged violent antisemitism has not characterized any 
of the Latin American countries, not even those with extreme 
nationalist governments. 


Patterns of Jewish Organization 

The first Jewish organizations in Latin America were estab- 
lished in the 19" century and were intended to fulfill funda- 
mental religious needs. For the most part, the organizations 
were modeled after the congregations in the countries of West- 
ern Europe from which their founders originated. Thus, the 
first communities in Venezuela, Panama, and Colombia bore 
the stamp of Dutch and Anglo-Jewish culture; the first organi- 
zations in Argentina, Peru, and Brazil followed the pattern of 
Jewish institutional life in France and Germany; and the small 
Jewish communities of the Amazon region in Brazil copied 
the model of Tetuan and Tangier. Although many descendants 
of the founders of these Jewish institutions had severed their 
Jewish affiliations as a result of intermarriage and conversion, 
some of these institutions still exist. The first immigrants from 
the Middle East and Eastern Europe in the late 19" and early 
20 centuries founded their own religious, charitable, health, 
and cultural organizations. The Sephardim from the same 
community of origin tended to found comprehensive com- 
munal frameworks that supplied all their social and cultural 
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needs. Each community had its synagogues, welfare institu- 
tions, religious schools, and a cemetery. The Jews from Syria, 
particularly from Aleppo, were considered the most tradi- 
tional and strictly religious, while the Ladino-speaking Jews, 
from Turkey and the Balkan countries, were more influenced 
by trends of modernity and secularism. 

The Ashkenazim, who immigrated prior to World War 1 
and in the interwar period, brought with them from Eastern 
Europe organizational patterns of a secular-ideological nature 
and adapted them to the realities of their new homelands. 
The most prominent groups among them in the political and 
cultural field were the various Zionist parties, the *Bund, 
and the extreme left which crystallized during the 1920s 
into Jewish Communist and pro-Communist organizations. 
Each group maintained many cultural activities, published 
bulletins, and, during the 1920s and 1930s, began to develop 
educational institutions. This process of institutional prolif- 
eration was accompanied by the establishment of Yiddish 
daily and weekly newspapers, and the beginnings of local 
Yiddish literature. 

The many Jewish immigrants in the proletarian class 
initiated attempts at organizing professional unions (espe- 
cially in Argentina, and to a lesser extent in Brazil, Uruguay, 
and Cuba). Jewish immigrants in the lower levels of trade 
and labor formed cooperative economic and financial orga- 
nizations which eventually became large banking institutions 
whose Jewish origins were sometimes reflected in their names 
and social activities. In the agricultural settlements of Argen- 
tina and Brazil the Jewish cooperative trade organizations 
even preceded the urban cooperative unions; and in Argen- 
tina the Jewish agricultural cooperative was a pioneer in the 
field of agrarian cooperatives for consumption and marketing 
in general throughout the country. 

Another characteristic of the East European immigrants 
was their establishment of Landsmanshaftn — organizations of 
people who came from the same city or territory - which were 
formed relatively late (in Argentina not until World War 1). 
After the Holocaust these organizations increased their activ- 
ity, concentrating their efforts on perpetuating, particularly 
through literary projects, the memory of the destroyed Euro- 
pean communities from which the members had come. 

Whereas legislation of East European countries offered 
a legal basis for the creation of the Jewish communities and 
compelled the Jews to remain within their confines, no such 
necessity existed in Latin America where the Jewish com- 
munity was established and maintained only by the voli- 
tion of the organizers. The great ideological diversity among 
the Jews made their unity difficult. But the inclination of all 
groups, secular as well as religious, to observe Jewish burial 
rites brought into existence the burial societies which ulti- 
mately evolved into comprehensive congregations similar to 
those which flourished in Poland between the two world wars. 
Outstanding examples of the expansion of burial societies 
into large, multi-branched congregations are the *am1a - the 
Ashkenazi Community of Buenos Aires, the Nidhei Yisrael 
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Kehile - the Ashkenazi community in Mexico, and to a lesser 
extent, the Comunidad Israelita de Montevideo of Uruguay. 

The communal organization of the Sephardim was eth- 
nic and religious. In large communities, such as Buenos Ai- 
res and Mexico City, Jews from Aleppo and Damascus main- 
tained separate communal frameworks. Ladino-speaking 
Jews, from Turkey and the Balkan countries, amalgamated 
their institutions. In small communities, particularly in the 
provincial towns, all the Sephardim were gradually united. 
The main framework that united the Jews from the Middle 
East, the Balkan countries, and North Africa was the Zionist 
movement. Unlike the Ashkenazim, the Zionist ideology of 
the Sephardim was not secular, and was accepted as an inte- 
gral part of their religious creed. They did not share the ideo- 
logical divisions of the Zionist parties in Eastern Europe and 
they felt offended by the constant use of Yiddish in Zionist ac- 
tivities organized by the Ashkenazim. Most Latin American 
countries had Sephardi committees that organized the Zionist 
campaigns among their own communities. FESELA — Feder- 
acion Sefaradi Latinoamericana (Latin American Sephardi 
Federation), was founded in 1972 as an umbrella organization 
of Sephardi federations and their representative organ in the 
World Zionist Organization. 

Even the rise of such secular institutions as social clubs, 
youth groups, and the Zionist Movement did not unite the Se- 
phardim, the Jews of the Mediterranean basin, and the Ashke- 
nazim. The exception is Mexico where the Centro Deportivo 
Israelita (Jewish Sport Center) is a kind of social, cultural, and 
sports center in which members of the different communities 
are associated. Jewish immigration from Central Europe dur- 
ing the 1930s added new organizations throughout the conti- 
nent. Some newcomers joined existing communal organiza- 
tions, but attended independently to their religious, social, and 
even welfare needs. In such countries as Chile, Brazil, Argen- 
tina, Uruguay, and Peru, they established separate congrega- 
tions, and in others such as Guatemala, Ecuador, and Bolivia 
they founded the main congregations. In addition, the Cen- 
tral European immigrants founded the umbrella organization 
Centra which encompassed all of their groups in Latin Amer- 
ica, and which afforded assistance to educational and youth 
organizations throughout the continent. 

Another type of organization prevalent in the Jewish 
communities of Latin America are cultural, sports, and en- 
tertainment centers. The oldest is the *Sociedad Hebraica Ar- 
gentina (1926) in Buenos Aires. First established by the youth 
born in Latin America, these organizations expressed their 
desire for Jewish and local cultural and linguistic integration 
and promoted from the very beginning activities in Spanish or 
Portuguese. They increased in number during the 1940s, 1950s, 
and 1960s and offer entertainment, relaxation, and sports to 
the Jewish community as a whole. Some of them (in Sao Paulo, 
Rio de Janeiro, Caracas) adopted the name Hebraica, although 
at the beginning no organizational connection existed between 
them and the organization of the same name in Buenos Aires. 
Others, in Mexico and Santiago de Chile, assumed the names 
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Centro Deportivo Israelita and Estadio Israelita respectively. 
Some of these clubs, such as the Hebraica in Sao Paulo and 
the Centro Deportivo in Mexico, became the largest and most 
influential social frameworks that unite all the Jewish sectors. 
Maccabi groups, generally less wealthy and more limited in 
scope, exist in such cities as Buenos Aires, Montevideo, and 
Sao Paulo. In the 1960s all these organizations incorporated 
in the Maccabi World Union and also established the Con- 
federacién Latinoamericana Macabi - cLAM, which, among 
other events, organizes the Juegos Macabeos Panamericanos 
(Panamerican Maccabi Games) that are recognized by the 
International Olympic Committee as one of the five regional 
games. The first Games were organized in Buenos Aires in 
1964 with 500 sportsmen. Since then the Games were hosted 
by the Maccabi organizations in Sao Paulo (twice), Lima, Mex- 
ico City (twice), Caracas, Montevideo, and Santiago de Chile. 
The Games in 2007 will take place in Buenos Aires (third time) 
and 5,000 competitors are expected to participate. 
Antisemitism, which has increased since the 1930s and 
has physically threatened Jewish communities, brought into 
existence throughout Latin America comprehensive organiza- 
tions to represent the Jewish community vis-a-vis the authori- 
ties and to fight discrimination. They are generally organized 
on a federal basis and in several places, Brazil, for example, 
the local federations also fulfill communal functions. These 
umbrella organizations were created in the 1930s in response 
to the antisemitic attacks that characterized that decade. The 
most prominent, the *par1a of Argentina, was established in 
1935. The Latin American umbrella organizations are affiliated 
with the *World Jewish Congress and in 1964 they established 
the Congreso Judio Latinoamericano (Latin American Jewish 
Congress). During the early years of its development, Latin 
American Jewry enjoyed great assistance from world Jewish 
organizations. The *Jewish Colonization Association (ICA), 
which established the agricultural settlements in Argentina 
and Brazil, also supported Jewish education in these coun- 
tries and in Uruguay. In addition, it assisted immigration to 
Latin America and aided the new arrivals through the estab- 
lishment of local branches. H1AS, HICEM, and the American 
Jewish *Joint Distribution Committee (jpc) helped Jewish 
migration and settlement in Latin American countries and 
to a certain extent to organize Jewish communities, particu- 
larly in Cuba and Mexico. These organizations were particu- 
larly helpful in assisting the refugees from Nazi Germany who 
found shelter in Latin America during the Shoah, such as in 
the case of the small agricultural settlement in Sosua in the 
Dominican Republic or the transition migrants in Cuba. In 
1930 the American *B’nai Brith opened its first Latin Ameri- 
can lodge in Argentina that was followed by the establish- 
ment of branches throughout Latin America. H1As and the 
*American Jewish Committee, which is associated with local 
organizations, began to function in Latin America in 1945 and 
maintained for many years offices in Argentina, Brazil, Uru- 
guay, and Mexico. The American Conservative movement 
started its activities in Latin America in the 1960s, becoming 
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gradually very influential. The first synagogue and the Rab- 
binic Seminary (1962) were founded by Rabbi Marshall Meyer 
in Buenos Aires and had an impact on the emergence of other 
synagogues that identify themselves with this trend in most 
of the Latin American countries. The impact of the Reform 
movement has been smaller, but has recently increased, with 
synagogues in Central and South America in Argentina (Bue- 
nos Aires), Brazil (Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, Belo Horizonte, 
and Porto Alegre), Panama, Costa Rica, Curacao, St. Thomas, 
Mexico, and Puerto Rico. 

For several decades Zionism was the most influential ide- 
ology among Latin American Jews. The Zionist movement was 
first created in Argentina in 1897, with the first immigrants in 
agricultural colonies and in the cities. It accompanied all the 
Jewish settlements throughout the continent, but during the 
1930s and 1940s had to compete with anti-Zionist ideologies, 
such as the Bund and the Communists, which had a strong 
impact on the Jewish population from Eastern Europe, and 
against the indifference of other Jewish sectors. Zionists from 
Latin America participated in the Zionist Congresses, estab- 
lished federations and parties, founded committees that sup- 
ported Keren Kayemet, Keren Hayesod, and other national 
campaigns, and were active in promoting educational work 
and youth movements, as well as political activities on behalf 
of the foundation of the State of Israel. Since 1948 this process 
has increased considerably so that in the 1960s differences 
between the Zionists and the Bund, which were prominent 
mainly in Argentina and Mexico, decreased considerably. To- 
day the anti-Zionists in Latin America are a small minority: 
the Communists and extreme left wing Jewish students on 
one hand, and some ultra-Orthodox religious factions on the 
other. A recent study on the demographic and ideological po- 
sitions among Argentinean Jews asserts that Israel is a central 
factor in Jewish identity for at least 85% of them. 

The impact of Zionism is clearly seen also in the num- 
ber of Latin Americans who have settled in Israel. In the 56 
years between 1948 and 2004, 89,684 Jews from Latin Ameri- 
can countries immigrated to Israel, according to the figures of 
Israel’s Central Bureau of Statistics. This aliyah, which in the 
1950s and part of the 1960s had very strong ideological and po- 
litical roots, established ten kibbutzim and several moshavim, 
and helped complete many others. A comparison between the 
number of immigrants to Israel from each country and the to- 
tal Jewish population in the present shows that Colombia and 
Uruguay contributed the highest proportion of their commu- 
nity members to the process of aliyah (70% and 41%, respec- 
tively) and after them are Argentina (28%) and Chile (25%). It 
is estimated that a few thousand among the olim from Latin 
America re-emigrated later to their countries of origin or to 
other countries in Europe and North America. 


[Haim Avni / Efraim Zadoff (2™4 ed.)] 
Demography 


A revolution in the demographic study of Latin American 
Jewry has occurred since the 1970s, cutting back considerably 
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the estimates that were accepted by scholars until then. Cur- 
rent and systematic estimates made by the Jewish Demogra- 
phy and Statistics Division of the Avraham Harman Institute 
of Contemporary Jewry of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem 
concluded that in 2005 there were 397,600 Jews all over Latin 
America. Some local research, such as the study completed in 
2004 in Buenos Aires with the support of the spc, confirms 
this figure. Since the 1970s there has been a clear tendency to- 
ward demographic regression, caused by many factors, such 
as lack of immigration, low birth rate, high percentage of 
aged people, mixed marriages, assimilation, and emigration 
to Israel, the United States, and other countries (see Table be- 
low). The most unpredictable of these factors is the migration 
that is mainly influenced by the economic and to a lesser ex- 
tent by the political situation in the respective countries. The 
economic factor was particularly influential in motivating the 
emigration from Argentina, Uruguay, Mexico, and Venezuela, 
and the political factor in the cases of Cuba, Chile, Argentina, 
Colombia, and Uruguay. 


Estimated Jewish Population in Latin America 














Country Jewish Population 
Argentina 185,000 
Bahamas 300 
Bolivia 500 
Brazil 96,700 
Chile 20,800 
Colombia 3,300 
Costa Rica 2,500 
Cuba 1,200 
Dominican Republic 100 
Ecuador 900 
El Salvador 100 
Guatemala 900 
Jamaica 300 
Mexico 39,900 
Netherlands Antilles 200 
Panama 5,000 
Paraguay 900 
Peru 2,300 
Puerto Rico 1,500 
Suriname 200 
Uruguay 19,500 
Venezuela 15,500 
Virgin Islands 300 
Other 300 
Total Latin America 398,200 





Source: Sergio DellaPergola, “World Jewish Population,” in: American Jewish Year 
Book (2005), 105. 


Jewish Education 

The Jewish communities in the Latin American countries gen- 
erally became concerned with Jewish education only after the 
facilities for basic Jewish and social needs (burial, marriage, 
circumcision, public worship, kashrut, and social welfare for 
the needy, sick, and immigrants) had been provided. The first 
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Jewish educational facilities for children were the traditional 
heder or kutab schools, modeled after those of the commu- 
nities of origin on a supplementary basis. The attendance in 
these schools was very low, the teachers were generally the 
same persons who provided religious services, and their style 
of teaching was archaic. At the same time almost all the chil- 
dren attended public schools. The only exception to this situ- 
ation were the agricultural colonies managed by the Jewish 
Colonization Association - 1ca in Argentina and southern 
Brazil. 1ca established day schools with general and Jewish 
studies that have operated in Argentina from 1896 and in Bra- 
zil from the first decades of the 20" century. 

At the very beginning of the 1920s new trends came to 
the fore in Jewish education and modern schools were es- 
tablished. In Argentina and Uruguay modern secular Jew- 
ish schools were opened as a result of the profound influ- 
ence of educational changes in the communities of origin. 
The schools assumed “imported” patterns and Jewish politi- 
cal ideologies, which characterized the mainstream of Jewish 
complementary schooling in these two communities in the 
19408, 19508, and 1960s. The children attended these schools 
three-four hours a day five days a week. At the end of the 
19608, the schools received more than a third of the children 
of primary school age. 

In the other communities a different pattern evolved 
since the Jewish parents were not satisfied with the state 
schools. With the help of wealthy individuals and afterwards 
with the support of parents who had gradually improved their 
economic situation, modern Jewish day schools were estab- 
lished with general and Jewish studies. These schools com- 
peted not only with the state schools but also with other pri- 
vate schools. The first modern day school was established in 
Mexico in 1924, and probably the last day school was estab- 
lished in Quito, Ecuador, in 1973. In the 1970s all the Jewish 
schools in Latin America (including Argentina and Uruguay) 
became day schools. In addition there are also Sunday schools, 
which give special bat or bar mitzvah lessons on Sunday or an- 
other day of the week. Until the 1960s or 1970s almost all the 
schools, complementary and day, devoted around 20 hours a 
week to the study of Jewish subjects. The Jewish curricula in- 
cluded history, literature, Bible, Yiddish and/or Hebrew, geog- 
raphy of Erez Israel, and in the case of religious schools (less 
than a third) prayers and religious literature. 

In the beginning the teaching staffs were made up of im- 
migrants. In the 1940s secondary pedagogic schools were es- 
tablished in Argentina (1940, 1943, and 1945), producing a new 
generation of local teachers who were also able to direct the 
schools. In Mexico a teachers’ seminar for graduates from the 
existing Jewish schools was founded in 1946. Like other com- 
munities, when the generation of immigrant teachers disap- 
peared, the schools in Mexico were obliged to import teach- 
ers and principals from Israel or Argentina. In recent decades 
many local teachers were sent to study in Israeli universities in 
the framework of special programs and returned to their com- 
munities as senior teaching staff and school principals. 
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The day school structure is problematic with regard to 
Jewish studies since their main aim is to offer general studies 
at a high level. This often causes neglect of Jewish studies. On 
the other hand, the day school assures continuity in enroll- 
ment and has solved the problem of dropout among children 
over the years after it had been a serious problem in the com- 
plementary schools. For example, in Argentina in the mid- 
1960s the complementary primary schools and kindergartens 
received around 40% of the children of that age. From the end 
of the 1970s this went up to 55-65%. In other communities 
where day schools were established from the very beginning, 
such as Mexico, Venezuela, Panama, and Costa Rica, school 
attendance was over 80%, including secondary school. 

Since the 1990s there have been attempts to establish 
complementary schools and courses, especially in Argen- 
tina, with the aim of attracting children who for diverse rea- 
sons (economy, distance, ideology) do not attend Jewish day 
schools. These frameworks succeeded recently to attract some 
2,500 teenagers. 

Other important frameworks in Jewish education are the 
informal activities and organizations. There are organizations 
with a clear ideological shading, the most common being the 
Zionist youth movements — the tenuot noar of all the political 
camps, from Ha-Shomer ha-Zair on the left to Betar on the 
right and including the religious Bnei Akiva, which since the 
1940s has been present in all the Latin American communi- 
ties. Over the last six decades there have also been religious 
youth organizations such as Ezra (Po’alei Agudat Israel) and 
youth organizations of the Conservative (Ramah) and Reform 
communities (Netzer, Chazit Hanoar). There was also a youth 
movement of the Communists and their followers, and there 
were attempts to establish a Yugnt Bund Gezelshaft, as well 
as social and cultural activities offered by community centers 
and the social and sports clubs. Most of these institutions or- 
ganized summer camps with varying Jewish content. 


Jewish Journalism 

Yiddish, the language of the majority of the Jewish immi- 
grants, was the first language of journalistic Jewish creativity 
in Latin America. Jewish newspapers, journals, and literary, 
social, and political publications existed in almost every com- 
munity. The first known publications were printed in Buenos 
Aires in the 1890s, in Yiddish: Viderkol (edited by Michl Haco- 
hen Sinai) and Der Yiddisher Fonograf and Di Folks Shtime. 
The first periodical publication in Spanish was El Sionista (ed- 
ited by Jacobo Liachovitzky) in 1904. In the 1900s were pub- 
lished the Bundist Der Avangard (1908), the Zionist-Socialist 
Broit un Ehre (edited by Leon Jazanovich), and Yiddisher Colo- 
nist in Argentine oriented to the population in the agricultural 
colonies managed by Ica. 

The migratory wave which brought to Argentina's cities 
close to 100,000 Jews increased the demand for a daily Yid- 
dish newspaper. Di Yiddishe Tzaitung (Monday to Friday) was 
founded in 1914 and was edited successively by Leon Maas, 
José Mendelson, and Matias Stoliar, and from 1918 the daily 
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Di Presse with a socialist orientation (seven days a week) was 
edited by Pinie Wald, Iaakov Botoshansky, and others. Both 
newspapers had subscribers from Chile, Bolivia, Paraguay, 
Uruguay, and even Brazil, and appeared until the 1970s. A 
third daily - Morgn Tzaitung - was published in Buenos Ai- 
res in the late 1930s and early 1940s. Other journals published 
in those years were the Rosario Rosarier Lebn and the Avella- 
neder Lebn on the outskirts of Buenos Aires. 

Spanish newspapers started to appear in 1917 in Buenos 
Aires: Israel edited by Samuel de A. Levy with a social and 
communal orientation and the magazine Vida Nuestra edited 
by Leon Kibrick with a cultural agenda. Al-Gala (“Exile”) was 
edited in the same year by Aharon Sethon, and is probably the 
only periodical Jewish publication in Arabic that appeared in 
Latin America. 

Many new periodicals in Spanish appeared from the 
19208, covering a very wide spectrum of genres, international 
and local news: Mundo Israelita (1923) edited successively by 
Leon Kibrick, Salomon Resnick, Leén Dujovne, and Gregorio 
Faingersh; La Luz (1931) edited by David, Nissim, and David 
Elnecave. Both were still being published in the early 21° 
century. An attempt to publish a daily with general news was 
made with Amanecer (1956-57), but ended in failure. 

The ideological field was fertile ground for publications 
in Yiddish as well as in Spanish: Unzer Tzait, 1cuF, Dos Arbeter 
Palestine, Di Yiddishe Velt, Fraie Shtime, Nueva Sion, Nueva 
Presencia, Renovacion, La Voz de Israel, and others. Several 
cultural journals were published, such as Judaica edited by 
Salomon Resnick, Davar of the Sociedad Hebraica Argentina, 
Majshavot published by the Seminario Rabinico Latinoameri- 
cano with Religious Conservative orientation, and Comentario 
of the Instituto Judio Argentino de Cultura e Informacién, 
close to the American Jewish Committee. 

The German-speaking sector founded in the early 1940s 
the Juedische Wochenschau, edited by Hardy Swarsensky, 
which in later years was transformed into a bilingual (Ger- 
man and Spanish) publication. German periodicals were pub- 
lished by Jewish refugees also in other countries, such as the 
Juedische Rudnschau in Havana. 

The few publications that appeared in Argentina in He- 
brew were a unique phenomenon in Latin America: Hechalutz 
in the 1920s, Darom edited by the Hebraist Organization from 
the early 1940s until the 1970s, Tzohar edited by teachers and 
students of the Teachers’ Seminary in the late 1950s and early 
1960s, and Rimon edited by teachers and students of Ha-Mi- 
drasha ha-Ivrit in the mid-196o0s. 

As in Argentina, Jewish journalism played an important 
role in Jewish life throughout Latin America. In Brazil several 
journals were published in Yiddish, like Yiddishe Folkstzai- 
tung, Yiddishe Presse, and Dos yiddishe Vochenblat in Rio de 
Janeiro, Di Mentchhait (Porto Alegre), and Kol Israel (Belem 
do Para). In Uruguay there were Dos Yiddishe Lebn, Folksblat, 
Haint, Montevideer Shtime, Uruguayer Yiddish Vort, and many 
others, with a variety of ideological-political and communal 
orientations. In Mexico two journals supplied daily informa- 
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tion to the Yiddish-speaking public, Di Shtime and Der Veg, 
which continued to be published until the 1970s and 1980s, 
respectively. Other Mexican publications were more politi- 
cally oriented: Farn Folk, a bi-weekly of the United Zionist 
Organization published since 1934 and edited by Meir Berger; 
Forois, a monthly of the Bund party which began to be pub- 
lished in 1941; and Fraivelt, a monthly of the followers of the 
Communist Party published in 1943-52. In Cuba the Havaner 
Lebn appeared from 1932 to 1960, edited from 1935 by Sender 
Kaplan. Several other Yiddish publications include Oifgang 
(1929-34), Dos Yidishe Vort, and the Communist Kubaner Yid- 
dish Vort in the 1940s. 

The Yiddish journals published in Chile include Yid- 
dishn Vochenblat in Chile edited by Noah Vital in the 1930s 
and Dos Yiddishe Vort with a section in Spanish that became 
its only language. 

Jewish schools, particularly in Mexico City and in Bue- 
nos Aires, published bulletins and yearbooks that reflected 
their ideological trends and reported their activities and were 
sometimes used to raise funds. 

Throughout Latin America, publications in Spanish or 
Portuguese coexisted with the main publications in Yiddish. 
By the 1960s, however, readers of Jewish languages were an 
insignificant minority. Chile was an exception, since from the 
very beginning the main language in Chilean Jewish jour- 
nalism was Spanish. The first Jewish Chilean journal - Re- 
nacimiento — was published in Spanish from 1919, edited by 
Arturo David. 

From the 1920s many journals were published in Chile, 
like Nuestro Ideal by Abraham Drapkin-Darom, La Patria Is- 
raelita by Boris Cojanov, Nosotros by Natalio Berman, Mundo 
Israelita by Robert Levy, Mundo Judio, organ of the Zionist 
Federation and edited by Marcos Levy, Alma Hebrea published 
in Temuco by Isaac de Mayo in the 1930s. 

In Brazil, besides the informative publications in Por- 
tuguese of Jewish religious or social and sports institutions 
like A Hebraica of the Hebraica Community Center, Chabad 
News of Chabad, O Macabeu of the Circulo Esportivo Israelita 
Brasileiro Macabi, F1sEsP Comunicacao of the Jewish Federa- 
tion of the Sao Paulo State, or Morasha of the Sephardi Com- 
munity of Sao Paulo, there were important cultural journals 
and magazines with a cultural content, some of them still 
being published with notable success. Resenha Judaica, pub- 
lished in Sao Paulo, was for 30 years (1970-2000) an important 
weekly journal with wide circulation, and after 2000 was con- 
tinued by Semana, which became a magazine. Other impor- 
tant magazines are O Hebreu published monthly in Sao Paulo 
since 1984, the weekly Shalom, and the monthly Judaica. Also 
there is a bi-weekly journal published since 2000, Tribuna Ju- 
daica, with news about community life and Israel. 

In Mexico the first important publication in Spanish 
was Tribuna Israelita founded in 1944 by Sergio Nudelstejer 
and becoming the organ of the Comité Central, the umbrella 
political organization of the Jewish institutions. Almost ev- 
ery community organization has its own bulletin and there 
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are publications with wide scope such as Kesher edited by 
Rosalynda Cohen and Foro by Jacobo Contente. In Venezu- 
ela the journal Mundo Israelita was published for 30 years 
(1943-73) and was succeeded by Nuevo Mundo Israelita, which 
remained the central organ of the Caracas Jewish community. 
In Uruguay the Semanario Hebreo, edited by José Jerozolim- 
sky (1927-2004), was founded in 1960, and it is still edited by 
Ana Jerozolimsky Beris. 

Jewish journalism has been active also in the electronic 
media. Several radio stations have been running Jewish pro- 
grams. One of the first programs, Hora Israelita, was founded 
in Sao Paulo in 1940 by Siegfried Gotthilf. After his death 
(1952) his son Francisco directed the program under the 
name of Programa Mosaico. In 1961 he moved the program to 
television and though he changed channels many times, this 
weekly program is still transmitted every Sunday, being the 
longest-running program on Brazilian television. Radio pro- 
grams were broadcast in many cities of Latin America, such 
as Shalom Israel in Sao Paulo, La Voz de Sién in Montevideo, 
and La Hora Hebrea in Buenos Aires. Since 1992 there has 
been a Jewish radio station, Fm Jai, in Buenos Aires directed 
by Miguel Steuerman. There are also Jewish Tv programs like 
the weekly Le Haim and Shalom Brasil in Sao Paulo and the 
weekly program of the AMIA in Buenos Aires which, despite 
a few interruptions, has been transmitted since the 1960s. An 
attempt to establish a cable channel - Alef — failed. 

From the mid-1990s Jewish institutions and journals 
started to use the Internet as a new channel of communica- 
tions. Today almost every community and institution can be 
visited through its website, and Jewish journals, like Tribuna 
Israelita of Mexico, La Palabra Israelita of Santiago de Chile, 
and Nuevo Mundo Israelita of Caracas, are accessible through 
the Internet. Several organizations send daily, weekly, or 
monthly bulletins with news, information, and cultural ma- 
terial to their members. Among them are Micro Ejecutivo de 
Noticias de la DATA and the Boletin oj1 of the Latin American 
Jewish Congress. There are also independent Jewish websites, 
such Morasha or NetJudaica in Brazil and Shalomonline — la 
comunidad judia en internet. 


Ties with Israel 

Latin American countries had often proved their sympathy 
and support for the Jewish renaissance both before and after 
the establishment of the State of Israel. The support given by 
Latin American politicians and intellectuals was explained 
by a combination of factors: their Judeo-Christian tradition 
which cherishes values connected with the land and the people 
of the Bible; their identification with the Jewish struggle for 
national independence, with Israel's attempt to integrate vari- 
ous ethnic groups, and cultivate neglected and desolate land; 
their objectivity in Middle East politics in which they had no 
direct interest; and the existence of active Jewish communi- 
ties in Latin America and of influential descendants of the 
original Jewish immigrants (from Spain and Portugal) who 
still felt some kinship with the Jewish people. In spite of the 
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fact that large segments of the population in Latin American 
countries originated in Arab-speaking countries and some 
Arabs became members of legislatures and governments, in- 
fluential personalities mostly of the Latin American world 
rallied to the Zionist cause and supported the establishment 
of the State of Israel. The main reason for the moderation of 
the Arab elements was the predominance of Christian Leba- 
nese, among them those who were not fervent supporters of 
the anti-Israel Arab nationalism. Pro-Zionist committees, in 
which prominent non-Jews in Bolivia, Chile, Cuba, Mexico, 
Colombia, and Costa Rica participated, came into existence 
in 1945. By the next year similar committees had sprung up in 
most Latin American countries. The list of sponsors included 
Alfonso Francisco Ramirez (then a member of the Mexican 
Supreme Court), José Figueres (the president of Costa Rica 
in 1948-49, 1953-58, and 1970-75), and José Galvez (then vice 
president of Peru). The *Jewish Agency promoted these begin- 
nings of Latin American support. Benno Weiser (later Israel 
ambassador to various Latin American countries under the 
name of Benjamin Varon) and Moshe Tov (d. 1989, also later 
an Israel ambassador in Latin America), driving forces in the 
Latin American department of the Jewish Agency, won the 
political backing of these governments for the plan to parti- 
tion Palestine in 1947-48. They were greatly assisted in these 
endeavors by the prestige of the famous Argentinean Jew- 
ish writer Alberto *Gerchunoff who actively intervened with 
political and spiritual leaders of Latin America on behalf of 
the Jewish interests in Palestine. The help extended by Latin 
American countries in the un debate about the partition of 
Palestine was of decisive importance. Of the 11 members of 
the uN Special Committee on Palestine (1947) three were from 
Latin America: Arturo Garcia Salazar of Peru, Jorge Garcia 
Granados of Guatemala, and Enrique Rodriguez Fabregat of 
Uruguay. Garcia Granados and Rodriguez Fabregat in par- 
ticular gave unfailing support. Pedro Zuloaga, the alternate 
representative of the Venezuelan delegation in the second 
General Assembly of 1947, was most active in reconciling dif- 
ferences between the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. on the Palestine 
question. The president of the uN General Assembly Oswaldo 
Aranha, representative of Brazil, prevented the delaying tac- 
tics of all the anti-partition forces in the Assembly and put 
the plan for the partition of Palestine to a vote on Nov. 29, 
1947. The Latin American countries cast approximately 40% 
of the total votes favoring the establishment of a Jewish state. 
Thirteen Latin American states voted for the plan and six 
states abstained; Cuba was the only Latin American country 
to vote against it. 

In April 1948, during the second special session of the UN 
General Assembly, the majority of Latin American countries 
prevented the passing of a resolution favoring the establish- 
ment of a UN trusteeship in Palestine. The Latin Americans of 
the third assembly opposed the suggestion of the uN Mediator, 
Count *Bernadotte, that a big part of the Negev be returned to 
the Arabs. In May 1949, 18 of 20 Latin American delegations 
in the UN invited Israel to join the UN as a full member (half 
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of all the votes favoring this resolution). The only political ob- 
stacle between Israel and Latin America has been the problem 
of Jerusalem. Most Latin American countries have remained 
supporters of the internationalization of Jerusalem and after 
the *Six-Day War (June 1967) most of their delegations voted 
against the municipal reunification of the city. However, the 
other political problems raised by Israel’s victory have made 
the problem of Jerusalem seem less acute to Latin American 
leaders. Nine of the 13 Latin American embassies established 
in Israel were situated in Jerusalem. In 1980, after the passage 
in the Knesset of the Jerusalem Law, all the embassies left the 
city aside from Costa Rica. Since then only the embassy of El 
Salvador returned to the city. Israel is represented by ambas- 
sadors in all the capitals of Latin America (non-resident am- 
bassadors are accredited in a few capitals). In the annual uN 
debates the majority of the Latin American delegations have 
rejected all proposals favoring the appointment of a UN cus- 
todian of abandoned Arab property in Israel as a breach of the 
rights of sovereignty. During the 1960s, the left-wing Tri-Con- 
tinental Conference of Solidarity of Peoples on Jan. 4, 1966, 
in Havana, in which Arab delegates played a very active part, 
indicated the turn towards an anti-Israel attitude of the Latin 
American left. The fact that Castro’s Cuba did not sever diplo- 
matic relations with Israel after the Six-Day War (1967) seemed 
to have neutralized this attitude, but a few years afterwards, 
in September 1973, Castro broke off diplomatic relations with 
Israel. Following the Six-Day War the Latin American coun- 
tries united in the emergency session of the UN General As- 
sembly and put forward the so-called Latin American Resolu- 
tion which thwarted Soviet-Arab moves to return the Middle 
East to its prewar status without a stable peace between Israel 
and the Arab states. 

In the 1970s the attitudes in the Latin American gov- 
ernments changed, and at the beginning of 1974, observers 
pointed out that the Israeli cause in Latin America was at a 
low ebb, despite the fact that public opinion, as expressed by 
the leading press, continued to support Israel. 

There were strong indications that several Latin Ameri- 
can countries intended to intensify their ties with the Arab 
world. A “Syrian Week” took place in Mar del Plata, Argen- 
tina, in 1974. The Buenos Aires University’s Institute on the 
Third World arranged with the Libyan Embassy to publish 
Peron’s works in Arabic and Kaddafi’s thoughts in Spanish. 
In 1975 the first Islamic Center in Latin America was inau- 
gurated in Brazilia. The Panamerican Arab Congress met in 
1974 in Buenos Aires and in 1975 in Sao Paulo. In Bolivia, a 
Federation of Bolivian-Arab Organizations began in 1974 to 
publish an anti-Jewish magazine. Arab and Latin American 
delegations exchanged visits. 

The increase of Arab influence was noticeable during the 
votes on the Middle East taken at international organizations. 
In many forums, such as UNESCO, the International Women’s 
Year Conference, the Conference of Non-Aligned States, and 
also in the sessions of committees of the uN General Assembly, 
several Latin American representatives abstained or supported 
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anti-Israeli or anti-Zionist resolutions. In numerous cases lo- 
cal public opinion, general and Jewish, strongly criticized the 
government's stand, but this did not change official policy. uN 
Resolution 3379 (November 10, 1975) condemning Zionism as 
racism was supported by Mexico, Brazil, and Cuba while most 
other states (Paraguay, Peru, Venezuela, Bolivia, Argentina, 
Chile, Colombia, and Ecuador) abstained. Public opinion was 
one of the factors that changed the Latin American position 
when this resolution was revoked (December 1991). The is- 
sue arose again in the Session of the Commission on Human 
Rights in Durban, South Africa, in 2001, and this time many 
Latin American countries helped defuse the attacks against 
Israel and Zionism (Argentina among them). While relations 
between Israel and Latin America were affected in the 1970s 
and 1980s by the fluctuations of oil prices and the pressure of 
OPEC, the 1990s and 2000s were influenced by the perspec- 
tives of the peace process in the Middle East. 

There are various cultural agreements between the Latin 
American countries and Israel implemented by the Instituto 
Cultural Israel-Iberoamérica that organizes intellectual and 
artistic exchanges between Israel and the Spanish and Portu- 
guese-speaking world. 

Commerce between Latin America and Israel was signifi- 
cantly upgraded between the 1960s and the early 2000s. Many 
bilateral agreements, the diversification of the goods that Latin 
American countries and Israel produce and consume, and the 
better mutual knowledge of the markets increased trade con- 
siderably. Imports from Latin America increased from about 
$3.4 million (1960) to $603 million (2004), and exports from 
$3.5 million to $1,366 million. Bilateral trade relations are en- 
couraged by many public institutions like the Camara de Co- 
mertcio Israel-Iberoamérica (Chamber of Commerce) and the 
Camara Brasil — Israel de Comercio e Industria (Brazil-Israel 
Chamber of Commerce and Industry). Israel is well known 
in Latin America also for its projects of international coop- 
eration. Thus, technical aid and cooperation have become 
the basis of contacts between some Latin American countries 
and Israel. Israeli experts in agriculture, irrigation, coopera- 
tives, rural development, science, education, public health, 
and technology have worked in Latin America. Thousands 
of Latin American students and technicians participated in 
courses in Israel in the last decades, and thousands of Israeli 
experts worked in technical aid projects in Latin-American 
countries from the 1960s, and several technical cooperation 
agreements have been signed with Latin American countries. 
Furthermore, special technical cooperation agreements were 
implemented in conjunction with regional and inter-Ameri- 
can organizations like the Organization of American States 
(in which Israel has a position of observer) and the Banco 
Interamericano de Desarrollo (Inter American Development 
Bank). 

{Shlom Erel / Efraim Zadoff (2"4 ed.)] 

From the 1960s to the early years of the 1980s difficult 
periods under non-democratic regimes controlled by army of- 
ficers affected most of the Latin American countries, in some 
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countries for decades. Under these Junta governments there 
were flagrant violations of human rights that in many cases 
went hand in hand with hard-line antisemitism. This antisemi- 
tism was reflected in the discriminatory treatment that Jewish 
prisoners received in jail and in detention camps especially in 
Argentina. Since the 1980s all the Latin American countries, 
excluding Cuba, have returned to democracy. In the new po- 
litical and social climate of democracy and political freedom, 
the Jews took part as individuals in political and cultural life 
without discrimination. 

Nevertheless, the terrorist attacks in Buenos Aires against 
the Israeli embassy (1992) and the total destruction of the 
AMIA Ashkenazi community building (1994), the reaction of 
some sectors of the population, and the failure to apprehend 
the perpetrators had their effect on the Jewish public in Ar- 
gentina and in many other Latin American communities: on 
the one hand, Jews were made to feel less secure and felt the 
need to take more responsibility for the protection of Jewish 
sites; on the other Jewish cohesion and solidarity were rein- 
forced. The social situation created by the economic crises in 
some countries and the solidarity of community institutions 
offering their help to the needy strengthened Jewish society 
and its sense of mutual responsibility. 


[Efraim Zadoff (2™4 ed.)] 
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for the Forgotten (1982). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Avni, Judios en 
América: Cinco siglos de historia (1992); S. DellaPergola, World Jew- 
ish Population, in: American Jewish Year Book, 105 (2005); A. Jmel- 
nizky and E. Erdei, La Poblacion Judia de Buenos Aires - Estudio so- 
ciodemogrdfico (2005); <http://www.meida.org/home.html>; Judaica 
Latinoamericana, vols 1-5 (1988-2005); J. Laikin Elkin, Jews of Latin 
America, (1997); D.B. Lockhart, Jewish Writers of Latin America. A 
Dictionary (1997); D. Sieskel, “Ketav Et Ziyyoni be-Aravit, be-Ar- 
gentina” in: Kesher, 10 (1991), 80-85; E. Zadoff, “Jewish Education 
in Other Latin American Countries,’ in: H.S. Himmelfarb and S. 
DellaPergola, Jewish Education Worldwide - Cross-Cultural Per- 
spectives (1984); E. Zadoff (ed.), Informe de la Comision Israeli por 
los Desaparecidos Judios en Argentina (2003), <http://www.mfa.gov. 
il/desaparecidos>. See also bibliographies in articles on individual 
Latin American countries. 


LATRUN, historical site and crossroads in the southern Aya- 
lon Valley, Israel, where the Judean Hills and the Shephelah 
meet, about 1 mi. (c. 1% km.) S.W. of *Emmaus. Latrun Hill 
contains ruins of an Arab village and a 12‘°-century crusader 
fortress erected evidently on earlier foundations. On the slope 
a large French Trappist monastery was built about 1890 and is 
known for its wines. At the foot of the hill is one of the most 
important historical crossroads in the country, where the an- 
cient road from Jerusalem to Lydda, Ramleh, and Jaffa meets 
the road leading from Gaza and Ashkelon through the ascent 
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of Beth-Horon to the northern Judean Hills. Slightly north- 
west of Latrun, the British Mandatory government erected 
a police fortress which dominates the crossroads as well as 
the adjacent pumping station of the Rosh ha-Ayin-Jeru- 
salem water pipeline. During World War 11 the British es- 
tablished a prisoner-of-war camp next to the pumping sta- 
tion, and along the Gaza road they set up the “Latrun Camp” 
where Jewish underground fighters and leaders of the yi- 
shuv were interned, including members of the Jewish Agency 
Executive (1946). 

The name Latrun is a distortion of Le Toron des Cheva- 
liers (“The Tower of the Knights,” in old French) which was 
the designation given the crusader fortress on top of the hill. 
In the 14" century the Christians called the place domus boni 
latronis - “house of the good thief? i.e., St. Dimas, the thief 
who repented and was crucified together with Jesus (Luke 
23:40-43). The mistake originated in the similarity between 
Le Toron and latro (Lat. for “thief”). Although the name La- 
trun was coined by the crusaders, the hill may have been the 
site of an earlier fortress belonging to the neighboring city of 
Nicopolis, which is identical with Emmaus. The Latrun area 
has been the scene of fighting from earliest times. *Joshua 
there fought the Canaanites and there the *Hasmoneans bat- 
tled the Greco-Syrians. It was a Roman base during the war 
which led to the destruction of the Second Temple and in the 
*Bar-Kokhba Rebellion; later it became a Byzantine center and 
again, in the seventh century, an important military base for 
the Arabs in their conquest of southern Palestine. The cru- 
saders and Richard the Lionhearted fought on this site, and 
*Saladin destroyed the Latrun fortress. In 1917 the advancing 
British army launched a two-pronged attack from Latrun (one 
by way of Bab al-Wad (Shaar ha-Gai) and the other by way 
of Beit (Bayt) Liqya, near Beth-Horon, which resulted in the 
capture of Jerusalem. 

In 1948, during the Israel *War of Independence, the La- 
trun police fortress and crossroads were a key position in the 
fight for Jerusalem, and the Israel forces made several unsuc- 
cessful efforts to capture it to get supply convoys through to 
the besieged capital. Although the main road to the capital 
was thus cut off at Latrun, the Arab Legion failed to achieve 
its aim of closing the ring around beleaguered Jerusalem. 
At the beginning of June 1948, while the fighting was still 
in progress, a new route, the “Burma Road,” was laid out, 
passing through Beit (Bayt) Jiz 2 mi. (c. 3 km.) from Latrun, 
but out of sight. This was turned into a road running paral- 
lel to the blockaded main road, enabling the Israel forces to 
supply the besieged capital with reinforcements of men and 
arms. 

Under the armistice agreement with Jordan (1949), the 
entire Latrun area, including the monastery and the police for- 
tress, remained in the hands of Jordan as an enclave linked by 
a single road with the Arab rear, a strip of no-man’s-land inter- 
posing between the Jordan and Israel positions. The pumping 
station, situated in no-man’s-land, was blown up by the Arabs 
to deprive Jewish Jerusalem of its water supply (in violation 
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of the agreement reached under UN auspices). The crossroads 
also remained in no-man’s-land, but the plan to have supply 
convoys pass through it under UN protection was given up 
after an attempt to pass a trial convoy through resulted in 
the murder of several Israelis. On the other hand, the fields 
in no-man’s-land were cultivated by both sides, on the basis 
of local arrangements. During the *Six-Day War, on June 6, 
1967, Latrun and the Latrun crossroads fell into the hands of 
the Israel Defense Forces almost without fighting, and subse- 
quently the main and shorter road from the Coastal Plain to 


Jerusalem was reopened. 
[Walter Pinhas Pick] 


LATTEINER, JOSEPH (Finkelstein; 1853-1935), Yiddish 
playwright. Born in Jassy, Romania, he met Abraham *Gold- 
faden in 1876 and became interested in the Yiddish theater. 
He worked as prompter for Goldfaden’s troupe, for which he 
also composed and adapted several plays. His first play Di 
Tsvey Shmuel Shmelkes (“The Two Shmuel Shmelkes,” 1879) 
preceded Goldfaden’s similar but more popular comedy Di 
Tsvey Kuni-Leml (“The Two Kuni Lemls”). Latteiner’s more 
successful play Yente Pipernuter (1877) starred the actor Sig- 
mund *Mogulesco in the main role. Other plays followed in 
rapid succession, including the operetta Di Libe fun Yerusha- 
layim (“The Love of Jerusalem”), based on Abraham *Mapu’s 
novel Ahavat Ziyyon (“Love of Zion”). Dissatisfied with Gold- 
faden’s repertoire, he left the troupe and formed his own with 
Mogulesco, moving to Odessa around the same time as Gold- 
faden did, leading to the competition of the two troupes in 
1880. Since Yiddish plays were banned in Russia after the as- 
sassination of Alexander 11, Latteiner immigrated to London 
in 1883 and to New York in 1884. Initially he selected biblical 
subjects such as the stories of Esther or Joseph but soon turned 
to foreign sources, often merely judaizing characters’ names 
and adding lyrics and slapstick humor. He wrote more than 
80 plays, of which at least a dozen retained their popularity 
until World War 11. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Gorin, Geshikhte fun Yidishn Teater, 2 
(1918), 73-82; LYNL, 4 (1961), 414-7; Z. Zylbercweig, Leksikon fun 
Yidisher Teater, 2 (1934), 964-90. 


[Sol Liptzin / Marc Miller (2"4 ed.)] 


LATTES, family originally from the town of Lattes, S. France, 
who settled in Italy in the 16" century. It included several illus- 
trious members: ELIJAH BEN ISAAC LATTES of Carcassonne, 
talmudist in the first half of the 135 century; his grandson 
Judah b. Jacob *Lattes, author of Baalei Asufot; isaac, son of 
Judah, talmudist, astronomer, and natural scientist, who lived 
in the first half of the 14" century, first in Montpellier, then 
in Perpignan; and his grandson Isaac b. Jacob *Lattes, a rabbi 
and physician in Provence. Bonet *Lattes (Jacob b. Emanuel) 
Provenzale, 15'"-16" century, was an astronomer and physi- 
cian to Pope Alexander vi. Others were Isaac Joshua *Lattes 
(d. c. 1570), author of numerous responsa and a commentary 
on *Bedersi’s Behinat Olam; AARON ELIJAH LATTES (d. 1839), 
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rabbi at Venice; and Abraham b. Isaac *Lattes (1809-1875), 
rabbi in Venice, grandson of Aaron Elijah. One of his sons was 
ELIA LATTES (1843-1925), philologist and linguist, who taught 
at the Royal Academy of Milan, where the chair of Greek and 
Roman antiquities was especially created for him. He made 
important contributions to Etruscology. Abraham’s second son 
MOSES (1846-1883) was a Hebrew philologist, historian, and 
rabbi. SIMONE LATTES founded a publishing house S. Lattes 
and Co. in 1839, which specialized in scientific publications. 
Dante *Lattes (1876-1965) was one of the protagonists of the 
Jewish culture and Zionist movement in Italy. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Milano, Italia, index; Bedarida, index; idem, 
Ghetto di Roma (1964), index; Gross, Gal Jud, 265; Fuerst, Bibliotheca, 
2 (1960), 224-5; Vogelstein-Rieger, 2 (1869), 99; S. Simonsohn, Toledot 
Ha-Yehudim be-Dukkasut Mantovah (1964), 523; Roth, Italy, index. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Bidussa, A. Luzzatto, and G. Luzzatto 
Voghera, Oltre il ghetto. Momenti e figure della cultura ebraica in Ita- 
lia tra ’Unita e il fascismo (1992). 


LATTES, ABRAHAM BEN ISAAC (1809-1875), rabbi in 
Venice, Italy, where he succeeded his grandfather Aaron Elijah 
Lattes in 1839. A collaborator of the Venetian patriot Daniele 
*Manin, Lattes took an active part in the Italian revolutionary 
movement, and during the existence of the Venetian republic 
(1848-49) was twice elected a councilor. He wrote one of the 
pioneering studies on Venetian Jewry, published in Venezia e 
le sue lagune (1847), and contributed to the Hebrew periodi- 
cals *Kerem Hemed and Bikkurei ha-Ittim. His son, MOSES 
LATTES (1846-1883), devoted himself to study after qualifying 
as a rabbi and published many monographs on Italian, partic- 
ularly Venetian, Jewish history and on talmudic lexicography. 
He was the first to publish selections of the historical writings 
of Elijah *Capsali. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ottolenghi, in: RMI, 5 (1930/31), 25-353 C. 
Roth, Venice (1930), 365-6; Milano, Bibliotheca, index; U. Cassuto, 
Studi giudaici in Italia... 1861-1911, 1 (1913); G. Bedarida, Ebrei d'Italia 
(1950), 131, 225; M. Lattes, Notizie e documenti (1879), incl. bibl. 


[Umberto (Moses David) Cassuto] 


LATTES, BONET (Jacob b. Emanuel Provenzale; 15‘"-16t» 
century), rabbi, astronomer, and physician. He was born in 
southern France, possibly Marseilles. By 1498 he was living in 
Rome where he acted as rabbi and dayyan of the community 
with the approval of the papal court. A believer in astrology, 
as was typical among Renaissance scientists, Lattes published 
annually (1493-98) a prognosticon in which he tried to pre- 
dict the immediate future. He foretold the coming of the Mes- 
siah in 1505. While still in France, he had invented a “ring” 
astrolabe which could be worn on the finger. This astrolabe 
he described in a Latin tractate Annuli per eam Compositi su- 
per Astrologiam... (Rome, c. 1493), frequently republished. 
Lattes served as physician to Pope Alexander vi and his suc- 
cessors. In 1513 the Christian humanist Johannes *Reuchlin 
asked Lattes to use his influence with Pope Leo x to help him 
during his controversy with the Dominicans. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Milano, Ghetto di Roma (1964), 67-68, 419; 
Vogelstein-Rieger, 2 (1896), 35, 83; C. Roth, Jews in the Renaissance 
(1959), 162, 210, 232-4; J.R. Marcus, The Jew in the Medieval World 


(1938), 159-164. 
[Daniel Carpi] 


LATTES, DANTE (1876-1965), writer, journalist, and educa- 
tor who devoted his life to the diffusion of Jewish culture and 
religion among Italian Jews. He studied at the school of Elia 
Benamozegh and from 1897 began to work for the newspa- 
per Corriere Israelitico in Trieste, becoming the director with 
Riccardo Curiel in 1903. Under his direction the Corriere Is- 
raelitico focused on the Zionist movement and contributed to 
promoting the Jewish culture of Italian Jews in a European and 
American context through debates and research on history 
and philosophy. Works of Ahad Ha-Am and Joseph Klausner, 
literary output of Israel Zangwill and Edmond Fleg and Yid- 
dish writers such as Shalom Aleichem, David Pinsky, and J.L. 
Peretz were published. He and Alfonso Pacifici founded the 
weekly Israel in Florence in 1916, and in 1925 La Rassegna Men- 
sile di Israel. Among the first to champion the cause of Zionism 
in Italy and most of all the promoter of the idea of Jewish edu- 
cation based on the fusion between humanistic Italian culture 
and Jewish thought and knowledge, he translated into Italian 
the thinkers and writers of the Jewish national revival move- 
ment, such as Ahad Ha-Am, Hess, Pinsker, Bialik, and Buber. 
He taught Hebrew language and literature at the Institute for 
Oriental Languages in Rome. From 1933 Lattes served on the 
board of Unione delle Comunita israelitiche italiane, and in 
1936 he was one of the founders of the World Jewish Congress 
in Geneva. In 1939 he immigrated to Palestine with his fam- 
ily. He came back to Italy in 1948, where he again edited and 
directed the Rassegna Mensile di Israel, which had been sup- 
pressed in 1938, until he died. From 1952 to 1956 he was the 
vice president of Unione delle Comunita israelitiche italiane. 
His works include [Apologia dell’ Ebraismo (1923), Il Sionismo 
(1928), and commentaries on the Torah, the Prophets, and the 
Psalms. Through his writings, Lattes became a teacher and 
guide to three generations of Jews in Italy, but his role was 
barely recognized by the Italian Jewish establishment. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, Italy, 508; Milano, Italia, index. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Segre, “Alcune note biografiche,’ in: 
RMI, 42:9-10 (1976), 15-21; D. Bidussa, A. Luzzatto, and G. Luzzatto 
Voghera, Oltre il ghetto. Momenti e figure della cultura ebraica in Ita- 
lia tra (Unita e il fascismo (1992). 


[Federica Francesconi (24 ed.)] 


LATTES, ISAAC BEN JACOB (14" century), rabbi and phy- 
sician in Provence. Lattes studied under Nissim *Gerondi. His 
main work, apparently entitled Kiryat Sefer (1885), consists of 
two parts: Shaarei Ziyyon and Toledot Yizhak. In it, Lattes ex- 
plains passages of the Oral Law, the manner in which the oral 
tradition was transmitted to the tannaim and amoraim, and 
the basis of the Mishnah and Tosefta. He enumerates the 613 
traditional biblical commandments in the order of their ap- 
pearance in the Pentateuch and explains them according to 
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Maimonides. He comments on the laws of the public Torah 
reading and explains passages from the works of Abraham Ibn 
Ezra and Maimonides. Lattes also mentions many rabbis es- 
pecially those of France. Lattes also wrote a book on medicine 
in which he enumerates different classes of diseases (“fevers”) 
and gives advice on how to treat them. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Isaac b. Jacob de Lattes, Shaarei Ziyyon, ed. 
by S. Buber (1885), 1-4 (introd.); Renan, Ecrivains, 336-46; Zunz, 
Gesch, 478-9; Fuerst, Bibliotheca, 2 (1863), 224-5. 


[Daniel Carpi] 


LATTES, ISAAC JOSHUA (d. c. 1570), Italian rabbi, son of 
Bonet *Lattes, physician to Pope Leo x. Lattes was born in 
Provence where he studied and was ordained, later immigrat- 
ing to Italy and becoming a peripatetic rabbi there. He passed 
most of his life in Rome, Bologna, Mantua, Venice, and Fer- 
rara, where he lived in the house of Isaac *Abrabanel, serving 
as tutor to his sons. Lattes wrote many responsa, of which 
only a part were published (Vienna, 1860), an unpublished 
commentary to the Behinat Olam of Jedaiah Bedersi, and sev- 
eral poems. He was involved in the famous dispute known as 
the “Tamari-Venturozzo Divorce.” He was also a printer and 
was associated with the printing of the Mantua edition of the 
Zohar (1558-60). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud, 267; Fuerst, Bibliotheca, 2 
(1863), 225; S. Simonsohn, Toledot ha-Yehudim be-Dukkasut Manto- 
vah, 2 (1964), 523; Vogelstein-Rieger, 2(1895), 99. 


[Daniel Carpi] 


LATTES, JUDAH (13'* century), Provengal scholar. On his 
father’s side he belonged to one of the most important families 
of Carcassonne, and his mother was the daughter of *Meshul- 
lam b. Moses of Béziers. His father Jacob was a famous scholar 
and is identified by some with Jacob b. Elijah, the author of 
Iggeret ha- Vikkuah (Kobak’s Jeschurun, 6 (1868), 1-34). Lattes 
was educated in Béziers, where he may have been born. His 
fame rests mainly upon his Baalei Asufot, a compilation of 
halakhic decisions, which is extant only in manuscript form. 
(The Sefer ha-Asufot published by A. Dzubas (1940) is a differ- 
ent work by an anonymous German scholar and was given its 
present title by Samuel David *Luzzatto. The entire structure 
erected by Dzubas in his introduction is therefore without 
foundation.) Lattes’ compilation draws mainly on Proven- 
cal sources, such as *Abraham b. David of Posquiéres, R. Me- 
shullam, his teacher, Gershon b. Solomon, and *Solomon b. 
Abraham of Montpellier whom he terms “my teacher.” Com- 
prising decisions dealing with the laws of holidays, mourn- 
ing, forbidden foods, and wine, the work is actually a legal 
anthology arranged according to subject. Several decisions 
are provided under each heading, but it contains little origi- 
nal material. According to the testimony of his grandson Isaac 
Lattes in his own Shaarei Ziyyon (ed. by S. Buber, 1881), Judah 
also wrote other works. He may be the author of Kelalei Kank- 
annim, printed at the end of the Sefer Hashlamah to tractate 
Avodah Zarah (1917). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Mortara, Notizie di Alcune Collezioni di 
Consulti Manoscritti (1882); Y. Mann, in: Alim le-Bibliografyah u-le- 
Korot Yisrael, 1 (1935), 75-77; Z. Schwartz, ibid., 37-38, 77; B. Benedikt, 
in: KS, 2 (1950/51), 239 ff.; idem, in: Sinai, 27 (1950), 322-9. 


[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


LATVIA (Lettish Latvija; Rus. Latviya; Ger. Lettland; Pol. 
Lotwa), one of the Baltic states of N.E. Europe; from 1940 
to 1991 the Latvian S.S.R. The nucleus of Latvian Jewry was 
formed by the Jews of Livonia (Livland) and *Courland, the 
two principalities on the coast of the Baltic Sea which were in- 
corporated within the Russian Empire during the 18" century. 
Livonia, with the city of *Riga, passed to Russia from Sweden 
in 1721. Courland, formerly an autonomous duchy, was incor- 
porated into Russia as a province in 1795. Both these provinces 
were situated outside the *Pale of Settlement, and so only those 
Jews who could prove that they had lived there legally before 
the provinces became part of Russia were authorized to re- 
side in the region. Nevertheless, the Jewish population of the 
Baltic region gradually increased because, from time to time, 
additional Jews who enjoyed special “privileges,” such as uni- 
versity graduates, those engaged in “useful” professions, etc., 
received authorization to settle there. In the middle of the 
19" century, there were about 9,000 Jews in the province of 
Livonia. By 1897 the Jewish population had already increased 
to 26,793 (3.5% of the population), about three-quarters of 
which lived in Riga. In Courland there were 22,734 Jews in 
the middle of the 19'* century, while according to the census 
of 1897, some 51,072 Jews (7.6% of the population) lived there. 
The Jews of Courland formed a special group within Russian 
Jewry. On the one hand they were influenced by the German 
culture which prevailed in this region, and on the other by that 
of neighboring Lithuanian Jewry. Haskalah penetrated early 
to the Livonia and Courland communities but assimilation 
did not make the same headway there as in Western Europe. 
Courland Jewry developed a specific character, combining 
features of both East European and German Jewry. During 
World War 1 when the Russian armies retreated from Cour- 
land (April 1915), the Russian military authorities expelled 
thousands of Jews to the provinces of the interior. A consid- 
erable number later returned to Latvia as repatriates after the 
independent republic was established. 

Three districts of the province of Vitebsk, in which most 
of the population was Latvian (Latgale in Lettish), including 
the large community of *Daugavpils (Dvinsk), were joined to 
Courland (Kurzeme) and Livonia (Vidzeme), and the inde- 
pendent Latvian Republic was established (November 1918). 
At first, a liberal and progressive spirit prevailed in the young 
state but the democratic regime was short-lived. Influenced by 
Fascism in Western Europe, the nationalist and chauvinistic 
elements of Latvia grew more arrogant. On May 15, 1934, the 
prime minister, Karlis Ulmanis, dissolved parliament in a coup 
détat, the leaders of the labor movement and the activists of 
the socialist and progressive organizations were imprisoned in 
a concentration camp, and Latvia became a totalitarian state. 
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Ulmanis was proclaimed dictator and “leader” of the nation. 
His government inclined toward Nazi Germany. 


Jewish Population in the Latvian Republic 

Before World War 1 there were about 190,000 Jews in the ter- 
ritories of Latvia (7.4% of the total population). During the 
war years, many of them were expelled to the interior of Rus- 
sia, while others escaped from the war zone. In 1920 the Jews 
of Latvia numbered 79,644 (5% of the population). After the 
signing of the peace treaty between the Latvian Republic and 
the Soviet Union on Aug. 11, 1920, repatriates began to return 
from Russia; these included a considerable number of Jew- 
ish refugees. By 1925 the Jewish population had increased to 
95,675, the largest number of Jews during the period of Latvia's 
existence as an independent state. After that year the number 
of Jews gradually decreased, and in 1935 had declined to 93,479 
(4.8% of the total). The causes of this decline were emigration 
by part of the younger generation and a decline in the natural 
increase through limiting the family to one or two children 
by the majority. Between 1925 and 1935 over 6,000 Jews left 
Latvia (the overwhelming majority of them for Erez Israel), 
while the natural increase only partly replaced these depar- 
tures. The largest communities were Riga with 43,672 Jews 
(11.3% of the total) in 1935, Daugavpils with 11,106 (25%), and 
Libau (*Liepaja) with 7,379 (13%). (See Table: List of alterna- 
tive names for places shown on map.) 


List of alternative names for places shown on map 











Latvian Old German Old Russian 
name hame name 

Aizpute Hasenpoth Gazenpot 
Bauska Bauske Bausk 

Dagda Dagda Dagda 
Daugavpils Duenabuno Dvinsk 
Jaunjelgava Friedrichstadt Fridrikhshtadt 
Jekabpils Jabobstadt Yikobstadt 
Jelgava Mitau Mitava 
Karsava Karsau Korsoevka 
Kraslava Kraslau Kreslavka 
Krustpils Kreuzburg Kreitsburg 
Kuldiga Goldingen Goldingen 
Liepaja Libau Lubava 
Livani Livenhof Levengof 
Ludza Ludsen Lyutsyn 
Plavinas Stockmannshof Shtokmangof 
Preili Preli Preli 

Rezekne Rositten Rezhitsa 
Riga Riga Riga 

Talsi Talsen Talsen 
Tukums Tukkum Tukkum 
Varaklani Warklany Varklene 
Ventspils Winday Vindava 
Vilaka Marienhausen Mariengauzen 





Economic Life 





Jews already played an important role in industry, commerce, 
and banking before World War 1. After the establishment of 
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Jewish communities in Latvia (borders of 1918-40). Population figures 
for 1935. 


the republic, a severe crisis overtook the young state. The gov- 
ernment had not yet consolidated itself and the country had 
become impoverished as a result of World War 1 and the strug- 
gle for independence which Latvia had conducted for several 
years (1918-20) against both Germany and the Soviet Union. 
With the cessation of hostilities, Latvia found itself retarded in 
both the administrative and economic spheres. Among other 
difficulties, there was running inflation. Jews made a large 
contribution to the upbuilding of the state from the ruins of 
the war and its consequences. Having much experience in the 
export of the raw materials of timber and linen before World 
War I, upon their return from Russia they resumed export of 
these goods on their own initiative. They also developed a var- 
iegated industry, and a considerable part of the import trade, 
such as that of petrol, coal, and textiles, was concentrated in 
their hands. However, once the Jews had made their contri- 
bution, the authorities began to force them out of their eco- 
nomic positions and to deprive them of their sources of liveli- 
hood. Although, in theory, there were no discriminatory laws 
against the Jews in democratic Latvia and they enjoyed equal- 
ity of rights, in practice the economic policy of the government 
was intended to restrict their activities. This was also reflected 
in the area of credit. The Jews of Latvia developed a ramified 
network of loan banks for the granting of credit with the sup- 
port of the *American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee 
and the *Jewish Colonization Association (1cA). Cooperative 
credit societies for craftsmen, small tradesmen, etc., were es- 
tablished and organized within a central body, the Alliance of 
Cooperative Societies for Credit. However, the Jewish banks 
and cooperative societies were discriminated against in the 
sphere of public credit and the state bank was in practice closed 
to them. These societies nevertheless functioned on sound 
foundations. Their initial capital was relatively larger than that 
of the non-Jewish cooperative societies. In 1931 over 15,000 
members were organized within the Jewish societies. 

Jews were particularly active in the following branches 
of industry: timber, matches, beer, tobacco, hides, textiles, 
canned foods (especially fish), and flour milling. About one- 
half of the Jews of Latvia engaged in commerce, the over- 
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whelming majority of them in medium and small trade. About 
29% of the Jewish population was occupied in industry and 
about 7% in the liberal professions. There were no Jews in the 
governmental administration. The economic situation of the 
majority of Latvia's Jews became difficult. Large numbers were 
ousted from their economic position and lost their livelihood 
as a result of government policy and most of them were thrust 
into small trade, peddling, and bartering in various goods at 
the second-hand clothes markets in the suburbs of Riga and 
the provincial towns. The decline in their status was due to 
three principal causes: the government assumed the monopoly 
of the grain trade, thus removing large numbers of Jews from 
this branch of trade, without accepting them as salaried work- 
ers or providing them with any other kind of employment; the 
Latvian cooperatives enjoyed wide governmental support and 
functioned in privileged conditions in comparison to the Jew- 
ish enterprises; and Jews had difficulty in obtaining credit. In 
addition to the above, the Jewish population was subjected to 
a heavy burden of taxes. 


Public and Political Life 

Latvian Jewry continued the communal and popular tradi- 
tions of Russian Jewry, of which it formed a part until 1918. On 
the other hand, it was also influenced by the culture of West 
European Jewry, being situated within its proximity (i-e., East 
Prussia). In its spiritual life there was thus a synthesis of Jewish 
tradition and secular culture. From the social-economic point 
of view the Jews of Latvia did not form one group, and there 
were considerable social differences between them. They en- 
gaged in a variety of occupations and professions: there were 
large, medium, and small merchants, industrialists, and differ- 
ent categories of craftsmen, workers, salesmen, clerks, teach- 
ers, and members of the liberal professions such as physicians, 
lawyers, and engineers. All these factors - economic and spiri- 
tual - were practically reflected in public life: in the national 
Jewish sphere and in the general political life of the state. The 
Jewish population was also represented in the Latvian parlia- 
ment. In the National Council which was formed during the 
first year of Latvian independence and existed until April 1920, 
there were also representatives of the national minorities, in- 
cluding seven Jews, among them Paul *Mintz, who acted as 
state comptroller (1919-21), and Mordecai *Dubin (Agudat 
Israel). On May 1, 1920, the Constituent Assembly, which was 
elected by a relatively democratic vote, was convened. It was to 
function until Oct. 7, 1922, and included nine Jewish delegates 
who represented all groups in the Jewish population (Zionists, 
National Democrats, Bundists, Agudat Israel). The number of 
Jewish delegates in the four parliaments which were elected 
in Latvia until the coup détat of 1934 was as follows: six in 
the first (1922-25), five in the second (1925-28) and the third 
(1928-31), and three in the fourth (1931-34). Among the regu- 
lar deputies were Mordecai Dubin (Agudat Israel), Mordecai 
*Nurock (Mizrachi), Matityahu Max Laserson (Zeirei Zion), 
and Noah *Meisel (Bund). The last two were not reelected to 
the fourth parliament. 
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Culture and Education 

On Dec. 8, 1919, the general bill on schools was passed by the 
National Council; this coincided with the bill on the cultural 
*autonomy of the minorities. In the Ministry of Education, 
there were special departments for the minorities. The engi- 
neer Jacob Landau headed the Jewish department. A broad 
network of Hebrew and Yiddish schools, in which Jewish 
children received a free education, was established. In addi- 
tion to these, there were also Russian and German schools for 
Jewish children, chosen in accordance with the language of 
their families and wishes of their parents. These were, how- 
ever, later excluded from the Jewish department because, by 
decision of the Ministry of Education, only the Hebrew and 
Yiddish schools were included within the scope of Jewish au- 
tonomy. In 1933 there were 98 Jewish elementary schools with 
approximately 12,000 pupils and 742 teachers, 18 secondary 
schools with approximately 2,000 pupils and 286 teachers, 
and four vocational schools with 300 pupils and 37 teachers. 
Pupils attended religious or secular schools according to their 
parents’ wishes. There were also government pedagogic insti- 
tutes for teachers in Hebrew and Yiddish, courses for kinder- 
garten teachers, popular universities, a popular Jewish music 
academy, evening schools for working youth, a Yiddish the- 
ater, and cultural clubs. There was a Jewish press reflecting a 
variety of trends. 

With the Fascist coup détat of May 15, 1934, Jewish au- 
tonomy was abolished. All political organizations were out- 
lawed, except for *Agudat Israel. The supervision of the Jew- 
ish schools was entrusted to the latter, which closed all the 
secular Yiddish schools, while the curricula of the secular 
Hebrew schools were emptied of their content. The teach- 
ers were compelled to wear skullcaps; they were forbidden 
to teach *Bialik and even to use S. *Dubnow’s history. With 
the establishment of the Soviet regime in Latvia in June 1940, 
even these sad remnants of Jewish autonomy were liquidated. 
Upon the outbreak of World War 11 in 1939, Latvia was com- 
pelled to sign a treaty with the Soviet Union, and placed air 
bases in various parts of the country at its disposal. In June 
1940 a Communist government was set up and in July Lat- 
via was proclaimed a Soviet Republic, and was incorporated 
within the Soviet Union. 

[Yitzhak Maor] 
Holocaust Period 
GERMAN OCCUPATION OF LATVIA, 1941-1944. Latvia was 
occupied by the Germans during the first weeks of the Ger- 
man-Soviet war in July 1941. It became part of the new Reich 
Kommissariat “Ostland,’ officially designated as “General- 
bezirk Lettland.” Otto Heinrich Drexler was appointed its 
commissioner general, with headquarters in Riga, the seat 
of the Reich commissioner for Ostland, Hinrich Lohse (see 
*Lithuania). At the end of July 1941 the Germans replaced 
the military with a civil administration. One of its first acts 
was the promulgation of a series of anti-Jewish ordinances. 
An administration composed of local pro-Nazi elements was 
also established to which Latvian general councillors were 
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appointed. Their chief was Oskar Dankers, a former Latvian 
army general. 

On the eve of Hitler's attack, a large group of Latvians, 
including several thousand Jews, were deported by the Soviet 
authorities to Siberia and other parts of Soviet Asia as politi- 
cally undesirable elements. During the Nazi attack of Latvia a 
considerable number of Jews also succeeded in fleeing to the 
interior of the Soviet Union; it is estimated that some 75,000 
Latvian Jews fell into Nazi hands. Even before the Nazi ad- 
ministration began persecuting the Latvian Jews, they had suf- 
fered from antisemitic excesses at the hands of the Latvian 
activists. Chief among these were the members of the Aizsargi 
paramilitary organization and the Fascist antisemitic organi- 
zation called Pérkonkrusts, which later collaborated with the 
Nazis in the annihilation of the Jewish community. The Ein- 
satzgruppen (“action commandos’) played a leading role in the 
destruction of Latvian Jews, according to information given in 
their own reports, especially in the report of s.s.-Brigadefueh- 
rer (General) Stahlecker, the commander of Einsatzgruppe A, 
whose unit operated on the northern Russian front and in the 
occupied Baltic republics. His account covers the period from 
the end of June up to Oct. 15, 1941. At the instigation of the 
Einsatzgruppe, the Latvian auxiliary police carried out a po- 
grom against the Jews in Riga. All synagogues were destroyed 
and 400 Jews were killed. According to Stahlecker’s report, the 
number of Jews killed in mass executions by Einsatzgruppe A 
by the end of October 1941 in Riga, Jelgava (Mitau), Liepaja, 
Valmiera, and Daugavpils totaled 30,025, and by the end of 
December 1941, 35,238 Latvian Jews had been killed; 2,500 Jews 
remained in the Riga ghetto and 950 in the Daugavpils ghetto. 
At the end of 1941 and the beginning of 1942, Jews deported 
from Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia, and other German- 
occupied countries began arriving in Latvia. Some 15,000 
“Reich Jews” were settled in several streets of the liquidated 
“greater Riga ghetto.” Many transports were taken straight 
from the Riga railroad station to execution sites in the Rum- 
buli and Bikernieks forests near Riga, and elsewhere. In 1942 
about 800 Jews from Kaunas ghetto were brought to Riga and 
some of them participated in the underground organization 
in the Riga ghetto. 

The German occupying power in Latvia also kept Jews in 
“barracks camps, i.e., near their places of forced labor. A con- 
siderable number of such camps were located in the Riga area 
and other localities. Larger concentrations camps included 
those at Salaspils and Kaiserwald (Meza Parks). The Salaspils 
concentration camp, set up at the end of 1941, contained thou- 
sands of people, including many Latvian and foreign Jews. 
Conditions in this camp, one of the worst in Latvia, led to 
heavy loss of life among the inmates. The Kaiserwald concen- 
tration camp, established in the summer of 1943, contained the 
Jewish survivors from the ghettos of Riga, Daugavpils, Liepaja, 
and other places, as well as non-Jews. At the end of September 
1943 Jews from the liquidated Vilna ghetto were also taken to 
Kaiserwald. When the Soviet victories in the summer of 1944 
forced a German retreat from the Baltic states, the surviving 
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inmates of the Kaiserwald camp were deported by the Ger- 
mans to *Stutthof concentration camp near Danzig, and from 
there were sent to various other camps. 


WAR CRIMES TRIALS. On April 7, 1945, the Soviet press pub- 
lished the “Declaration of the Special Government Commis- 
sion charged with the inquiry into the crimes committed by 
the German-Fascist aggressors during their occupation of the 
Latvian Socialist Soviet Republic.” This document devotes a 
chapter to the persecution and murder of Jews. The declara- 
tion lists Nazis held responsible for the crimes committed in 
Latvia under German occupation. They include Lohse, the 
Reich commissioner for Ostland; P. Jeckeln, chief of police 
for Ostland; Drexler, commissioner general for Latvia; Lange, 
chief of Gestapo; Krause, chief of the Riga ghetto and com- 
mandant of the Salaspils concentration camp; Sauer, comman- 
dant of the Kaiserwald concentration camp; and several dozen 
other Nazi criminals involved in the destruction of Latvian 
Jewry. On Jan. 26, 1946, the war tribunal of the Riga military 
district began a trial of a group of Nazi war criminals, among 
them Jeckeln, one of the men responsible for the mass Aktion 
on the Riga ghetto at the end of 1941. He and six others were 
sentenced to death by hanging; the sentence was carried out 
in Riga on Feb. 3, 1946. Other trials were held in Soviet Lat- 
via after the liberation, but altogether only a small number of 
Germans and Latvians who had taken part in the murder of 
Latvian Jewry were brought to justice. 

Latvians of varying backgrounds also took an active part 
in the persecution and murder of the Jews in the country out- 
side Latvia. At the time of the German retreat in the summer 
of 1944, many of these collaborators fled to Germany. After the 
war, as assumed *Displaced Persons, they received aid from 
UNRRA, from the International Refugee Organization (1R0), 
and other relief organizations for Nazi victims, and some of 
them immigrated to the U.S. and other countries abroad. Nev- 
ertheless a few Latvians risked their lives in order to save Jews. 
One such, Jan Lipke, helped to save several dozen Jews of the 
Riga ghetto by providing them with hideouts. 


After the Liberation 
About 1,000 Latvian Jews survived their internment in con- 
centration camps; most of them refused repatriation and re- 
mained in the Displaced Persons camps in Germany, Austria, 
and Italy. Along with the rest of the survivors they eventually 
settled in new homes, mostly in Israel. In Latvia itself, several 
hundred Jews had somehow managed to survive. A public 
demonstration was held in Riga a few days after its liberation, 
in which 60 or 70 of the surviving Jews participated. Grad- 
ually, some of the Jews who had found refuge in the Soviet 
Union came back. Several thousand Latvian Jews had fought 
in the Soviet army’s Latvian division, the 201% (43"¢ Guard) 
and 304", and many were killed or wounded in battle, while 
a considerable number had earned military awards for brav- 
ery at the front. 

According to the population census taken in the Soviet 
Union in 1959, there were 36,592 Jews (17,096 men and 19,496 
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women; 1.75% of the total population) in the Latvian S.S.R. 
It may be assumed that about 10,000 of them were natives, 
including Jewish refugees who returned to their former resi- 
dences from the interior of Russia, while the remainder came 
from other parts of the Soviet Union. About 48% of the Jews 
declared Yiddish as their mother tongue. The others mainly 
declared Russian as their language, while only a few hundred 
described themselves as Lettish-speaking. Of the total, 30,267 
Jews (5/6) lived in Riga. The others lived in Daugavpils and 
other towns. According to private estimates, the Jews of Lat- 
via in 1970 numbered about 50,000. The overwhelming ma- 
jority of them lived in Riga, the capital. Riga became one of 
the leading centers of national agitation among the Jews of 


the Soviet Union. 
[Joseph Gar] 


Developments 1970-1991 

Latvia regained its independence in 1991. The Jewish popula- 
tion of Latvia declined from 28,300 in 1979 to 22,900 in 1989, 
when 18,800 of its Jews lived in the capital Riga. In 1988-89 
the Jewish birth rate was 7.0 per 1,000 and the Jewish mortal- 
ity rate - 18.3 per 1,000. The rate of intermarriage is high. In 
1987, 39.7% of children born of Jewish mothers had non-Jewish 
fathers. A large percentage of the Jewish population in Latvia 
is composed of post-war immigrants from other republics of 
the USSR. According to legislation passed by the newly inde- 
pendent country, these new Latvian Jews do not have an au- 
tomatic right of citizenship as do ethnic Latvians. 

In 1989, 1,588 Jews emigrated from Latvia (1,536 of them 
from Riga). In 1990, 3,388 Jews immigrated to Israel (2,837 of 
them from Riga). The number of immigrants to Israel from 
Riga in 1991 was 1,087. 

While striving toward independence the Latvian national 
movement sought to make common cause with the Jews in 
the republic. July 4 was established in Latvia as a memorial 
day for the victims of the Holocaust. 

Many Jewish organizations are operating in the country. 
The elite of the Jewish intelligentsia is not involved in Jew- 
ish communal life. In 1992 there was a perceptible increase 


in antisemitism. 
[Michael Beizer] 


In Independent Latvia 

On June 11-17, 1993, the First World Congress of Latvian Jews 
was held in Riga. It was attended by delegates from Israel, the 
US., Sweden, Switzerland, Germany, Britain, South Africa, 
and Australia. 

Two desecrations of Holocaust memorials, in Jelgava and 
in the Bikernieki Forest, took place in 1993. The delegates of 
the World Congress of Latvian Jews who came to Bikernieki 
to commemorate the 46,500 Latvian Jews shot there, were 
shocked by the sight of swastikas and the word “Judenfrei” 
daubed on the memorial. Articles of antisemitic content ap- 
peared in the Latvian nationalist press. The main topics of 
these articles were the collaboration of Jews with the Commu- 
nists in the Soviet period, Jews tarnishing Latvia's good name 
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in the West, and Jewish businessmen striving to control the 
Latvian economy. A dangerous phenomenon in the country 
is the continuing whitewashing of the collaboration of some 
Latvians with the Nazis during World War 1, including com- 
plicity in the annihilation of Jews. 

In the early 2000s, after the mass emigration of the 1990s, 
around 9,000 Jews remained in Latvia, mostly in Riga, where 
an Ohr Avner Chabad school was in operation. Ohel Men- 
achem also operated a day school, as well as a kindergarten, 
and a synagogue was active. 


[Daniel Romanowski] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Schatz-Anin, Di Yidn in Letland (1924); 
L. Ovchinski, Geschikhte fun di Yidn in Letland (1928); I. Marein, 15 
Yor Letland 1918-1933 (1933); AJYB, 32 (1930/31), 266-75; Yahadut Lat- 
via, Sefer Zikkaron (1953); M. Bobe, Perakim be-Toledot Yahadut Lat- 
via (1965). HOLOCAUST PERIOD: M. Kaufmann, Die Vernichtung der 
Juden Lettlands (1947); Jewish Central Information Office, London, 
From Germany to the Riga Ghetto (1945); IMT, vols. 23, 27, 37, indexes; 
I. Levinson, The Untold Story (1958); J. Gar, in: Algemeyne Entsiklope- 
die, 6 (1963), 375-94; G. Reitlinger, The Final Solution (19682); index 
s.v. Baltic States; R. Hilberg, The Destruction of the European Jews 
(19672), index; E. Avotins, J. Dzurkalis-V. Petersons, Daugavas Vanagi, 
Who Are They? (1963). CONTEMPORARY PERIOD: U. Schmelzand 5S. 
Della Pergola in ayyB, 1995, 478; Supplement to the Monthly Bulletin 
of Statistics, 2, 1995, Jerusalem; Antisemitism World Report 1994, Lon- 
don: Institute of Jewish Affairs, 141-142; Antisemitism World Report 
1995, London: Institute of Jewish Affairs, 163-164; Mezhdunarodnaia 
Evreiskaia Gazeta (MEG), 1993. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dov Levin 
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LATZKY-BERTHOLDI, JACOB ZE’EV WOLE (Wilhelm; 
1881-1940), journalist and Socialist leader, born in Kiev and 
educated in Riga. After being expelled from the Riga Poly- 
technicum in 1901 for his political activities, he went to Ber- 
lin, where he founded Herut (“Liberty”), a Zionist-Socialist 
group, with Nachman *Syrkin. Back in Russia, he co-founded 
the *Vozrozhdeniye group in Kiev (1903) and was co-founder 
and ideologist of the *Jewish Socialist Workers’ Party in that 
city. He visited New York in 1908. He contributed to the party 
newspapers, Yidisher Proletarier, Unzer Veg, and Fraynd. While 
in Vienna he wrote for Dos Yidishe Frayland, Neue National- 
zeitung, and Oesterreichisches Wochenblatt. In 1917 he was a 
co-founder and leader of the *Folkspartei, and in 1918 was 
appointed minister for Jewish affairs in the government of 
independent Ukraine. In 1920 he settled in Berlin. From 1923 
to 1925 he visited the Jewish settlements in South America on 
behalf of the World Jewish Aid Conference and “Emigdirect” 
in search of possibilities for emigration and colonization. 
Later he published a book on the subject, Di Aynvanderung 
in di Yidishe Yishuvim in Dorem Amerike (1926). Returning 
to Riga in 1925, he edited the dailies Dos Folk and Frimorgn. 
He published Erd-Gayst, a collection of essays on Jewish cul- 
ture, history, sociology, and art (1918; a second edition, 1932). 
His Yiddish translation of Nathan *Hannover’s Yeven Mezulah 
with an introduction was published in 1938. Latzky-Bertholdi 
settled in Erez Israel in 1935; there he joined *Mapai and con- 
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tributed to Ha-Poel ha-Zair, Moznayim, and Bamah. His li- 
brary is in Kefar Giladi. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 4 (1961), 455-8; Rejzen, Leksikon, 2 
(19277), 76-81; Wininger, Biog, 3 (1928), 606-7. 
[Mendel Bobe] 


LAU, ISRAEL MEIR (1937- ), formerly Ashkenazi chief 
rabbi of Israel, since 2005 Chief Rabbi of Tel-Aviv. Born in 
Piotrkow, Poland, Lau is a member of a rabbinic family, de- 
scendants of Meir ben Isaac *Katzenellenbogen, the Maharam 
of Padua. His father, Rabbi Moshe Hayyim Lau, who perished 
in Treblinka, was the last rabbi of Piotrkow. Lau is a 37" gen- 
eration rabbi in his family. 

As a young child Israel Lau experienced the Holocaust 
in the Piotrkow ghetto, the Czestochowa work camp, and the 
Buchenwald concentration camp from which he was liberated 
at the end of the war, in 1945, with his brother Naftali. In the 
summer of 1945, he was brought to Palestine by Youth Aliyah 
on a ship of child Holocaust survivors. 

He lived with his uncle, Mordechai Fogelman, the rabbi 
of Kiryat Motzkin, near Haifa, until the age of 13 and then 
spent many years studying in yeshivot in Jerusalem, Bene 
Berak, and elsewhere in Israel. He was ordained as a rabbi in 
1960 and served as a congregational rabbi in Tel Aviv for 11 
years, after which he was appointed regional Tel Aviv rabbi. In 
1979 he became chief rabbi of Netanyah where, among other 
communal and educational activities, he founded the Ohel 
Mosheh yeshivah in his father’s memory. 

From 1983 he served on the council of the Chief Rab- 
binate, and in 1988 he was chosen chief rabbi of Tel Aviv. In 
March 1993 he was elected chief Ashkenazi rabbi of Israel. 
He served until April 2003. In 2005, he was again appointed 
chief rabbi of Tel Aviv-Jaffa. Throughout his rabbinic ca- 
reer Lau has been active in communal affairs and has been 
a spokesman for the observant community, commenting on 
a wide variety of subjects. When Pope John Paul 11 made his 
unprecedented apology for the sins of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church against the Jews in 2000, Lau expressed his dis- 
appointment that the pope did not mention the slaughter 
of millions of Jews by the Nazis during World War 11. Nev- 
ertheless, in that same year, Lau attended a United Nations 
“Millennium World Peace Summit of Religious and Spiritual 
Leaders?’ In 2001, when then Israeli prime minister, Ehud 
Barak, offered Yasser Arafat sovereignty over the Temple 
Mount, Lau stated that “there is no mandate for concessions 
on the Temple Mount, not for the government, not for the 
rabbinate, not for anyone. Conceding the Temple Mount is 
like denying our historic and biblical right to all of the Land 
of Israel” (Jerusalem Report, January 15, 2001). In 2004, Lau 
proclaimed that the end was near for European Jewry, given 
the dwindling European Jewish population and the rise in 
antisemitism. In September 2005, Lau was one of those who 
officiated at the reburial of those interred in the *Gush Katif 
cemetery. Accompanied by tens of thousands of people, Lau 
led the reburial ceremony on the Mount of Olives, the result 
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of the disengagement from Gaza (the removal of Jewish set- 
tlers from their homes there in August 2005). 

In 1978 he published Yahadut Halakhah le-Maaseh (Ger- 
man edition, 1988; English edition, 1997). In 1993, he pub- 
lished Hag Matan Torah, insights into the holiday of Shavuot. 
In 1994, Lau issued a two-volume set of responsa, Sefer Yahel 
Yisrael. He published his commentary on the Passover Hag- 
gadah in 2002 and his autobiography, Al Tishlah Yadkha el 
ha-Naar, in 2005. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Alfasi, Toledot Kehilat Tel Aviv-Yaffo ve- 
Rabbaneha ha-Rashiim (1988). 

[David Derovan (24 ed.)] 


LAUB, GABRIEL (1928-1998), Czech writer of aphorisms 
and humorous and satirical stories, journalist, and transla- 
tor. Born in Bochnia, Poland, Laub and his family fled to the 
Soviet Union to escape the approaching Germans. He went to 
Prague in 1946, where he graduated from the Faculty of Jour- 
nalism. Until 1968 he worked as a journalist and editor of lit- 
erary magazines. After the occupation of Czechoslovakia, he 
went to Germany, where he worked as a journalist and later as 
awriter. His Zkusenosti (“Experiences,’ 1967) was published in 
Czechoslovakia; his other books were first published abroad. 
These include Nejvétsi proces déjin (“The Greatest Trial of His- 
tory,’ 1972, 1991); Leman Tehillah, Nashim ve-Behemot (1979); 
Denken verdirbt den Charakter (1984); Mysleni kazi charakter 
(1991); and two dozen other books in Czech, German, and 
Hebrew. His book Ein Ldcheln zwischen den Zeilen was pub- 
lished after his death. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Slovnik Cceskych spisovatelu (2000); Slovnik 
ceskych spisovatelt (1982). 
[Milos Pojar (24 ed.) ] 


LAUDANUM (Heb. 03%, av, “myrrh”), one of the spices 
which the Ishmaelite caravan carried from Gilead to Egypt 
(Gen. 37:25). It is also included among the “choice fruits of the 
land” sent by Jacob to the ruler of Egypt (ibid. 43:11). *Onkelos 
translates lot by letom, included in the Mishnah among spicery 
growing in Israel which is subject to the law of the Sabbatical 
year (Shev. 7:6). In the Midrash the lot sent by Jacob is identi- 
fied with mastic, but it appears rather to be identifiable with 
the aromatic sap of plants of the genus Cistus, called in Akka- 
dian luttu or ladanu, in Greek Afjdov or Ajdavoy, and in Latin 
laudanum. The main species of Cistus providing the aromatic 
sap are Cistus laudaniferus and Cistus creticus, which are lowly 
shrubs growing wild in Asia Minor, Crete, and Cyprus. Some 
scholars list the latter species as growing wild in Gilead. In 
Israel two species grow, the Cistus villosus, the rockrose, whose 
rose-like flowers are pink, and the Cistus salvifolius, with white 
flowers, which beautify the woods of Israel. No attempt has 
been made to extract laudanum from its sap. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 1 (1928), 362; H.N. and A.L. 
Moldenke, Plants of the Bible (1952), 77, nos. 70-72; J. Feliks, Olam 


ha-Zomeah ha-Mikra’i (19687), 272-3. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 
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LAUDER, RONALD 


LAUDER, ESTEE MENTZER (1907-2004), cosmetics en- 
trepreneur. Lauder was born Josephine Esther Mentzer in Co- 
rona, Queens, New York. Her mother, Rose Schotz Rosenthal 
Mentzer, a Hungarian-born widow with six children, married 
Max Mentzer, ten years her junior; Estée was the youngest of 
the Mentzer children who grew up as Jews in a mostly Ital- 
ian neighborhood. She married Joseph Lauter in 1930; the 
couple, who divorced in 1939 and remarried in 1942, became 
close partners in Lauder’s cosmetic empire; they had two sons, 
Leonard (1933) and Ronald (1944). Lauder, who changed the 
spelling of her name in 1937, learned to create face creams from 
her maternal uncle, John Shotz, a chemist, and eventually be- 
gan marketing her improved versions under her own name. 
Estée Lauder believed in selling her cosmetics at the finest de- 
partment stores in the United States and abroad; by 1985, half 
of Estée Lauder and related product sales were in 75 foreign 
countries. Lauder trained the saleswomen who demonstrated 
and sold her products and pioneered giveaway promotions, 
always including lipstick in the gift package of samples. She 
also invested in marketing, using beautiful models to adver- 
tise her cosmetic lines. In 1953 she launched another phase of 
her business with Youth Dew, bath oil with a scent that could 
be used as a perfume, and the first of a number of fragrances. 
She created a men’s line in 1965 and, after extensive medical 
testing, launched the fragrance-free Clinique line. In addition 
to numerous awards in the cosmetics industry and in fashion, 
Lauder received the French government's Insignia of Cheva- 
lier of the Legion of Honor in 1978 and the Albert Einstein 
College of Medicine Spirit of Achievement Award in 1968. In 
1970 she was recognized by 575 business and financial editors 
as one of ten Outstanding Women in Business. She published 
her autobiography, Estée: A Success Story, in 1985. Lauder was 
a philanthropist, contributing to National Cancer Care and 
to the Manhattan League; the Lauder Foundation has given 
huge sums of money to Jewish and Zionist causes. Her son 
LEONARD (1933— ) became chairman of the board of the Estée 
Lauder Companies Inc. Lauder has been an active participant 
in the worlds of education, art, politics, and philanthropy. He 
had a long association with the Whitney Museum of Ameri- 
can Art; he also served as president of its board. For Ronald 


*Lauder, see following entry. 
[Sara Alpern (2"4 ed.)] 


LAUDER, RONALD (1944- ). U.S. cosmetics entrepreneur 
and philanthropist; son of Estée *Lauder. Lauder established 
the Joseph H. Lauder Institute of Management and Interna- 
tional Studies at the University of Pennsylvania. A partner in 
the Estée Lauder Companies Inc. and chairman of Clinique 
Laboratories Inc., he was president of the Jewish National 
Fund, chairman of the Conference of Presidents of Major 
American Jewish Organizations, chairman of the Jewish Heri- 
tage Council, and chairman of the Museum of Modern Art, as 
well as a member of the International Board of Governors of 
the Tel Aviv Museum, in addition to substantive involvement 
in many other organizations. In 1987, following his service as 
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United States ambassador to Austria, he founded the Ronald 
S. Lauder Foundation which has focused on Jewish educa- 
tion and outreach programs, and support of Jewish schools, 
camps, and community centers, in Austria, Belarus, Bulgaria, 
the Czech Republic, Germany, Hungary, Poland, Romania, 
Slovakia, and Ukraine. 


LAUFBAHN, YITSHAK (1888-1948), editor, author, publi- 
cist, and translator. Born to a rabbinical family in Dembica, 
Galicia, Laufbahn had a traditional Jewish education and ex- 
celled in biblical studies. A Zionist from his youth, he went 
to Palestine in 1908, worked for a while in agriculture, then 
moved to Jerusalem and was an assistant in the newspaper Ha- 
Zevi. From 1914 he edited with Joseph Aharonovitch Ha-Poel 
ha-Za’ir and when the latter was banished to Egypt, Laufbahn 
replaced him as editor. Laufbahn was active both in the or- 
ganization of the yishuv and in its institutions; he played an 
important part in Ha-Poel ha-Za’ir and later in Mapai, the 
Israel labor party. In 1921 he was sent to Poland to carry out 
educational work with youth. In Warsaw he edited the Yid- 
dish journal Folk un Land and in Berlin the Arbeters-Folk. In 
1923 Laufbahn became editor of Ha-Poel ha-Za’ir, a position 
he held until his death. 

His works include Anshei Segullah (essays, edited by I. 
Cohen, 1948); Mivhar Kitvei Y. Laufbahn (selected writings, 
edited by N. Tradion, 1954); and he edited Devarim, the se- 
lected speeches of Chaim Weizmann (1934). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 222. 


[Israel Cohen] 


LAUINGEN, town in Bavaria, Germany. The earliest docu- 
mentary evidence for the presence of Jews in Lauingen dates 
from 1293. The Jewish settlement suffered during the *Rind- 
fleisch persecutions (1298). A Jewish community is again re- 
corded in 1324, but it was probably annihilated during the 
*Black Death persecutions of 1348/49. In 1367 the town re- 
ceived the privilege of accepting Jews and the subsequent 
community had strong commercial ties with *Augsburg. The 
municipal hospital mortuary was a synagogue before 1417 and 
bore a Hebrew inscription. In the 16 and 17" centuries nu- 
merous regulations against Jewish merchants were formulated. 
Although the estates resolved on the expulsion of the Jews in 
1553, the measure was not enacted until 1577. Thereafter Jews 
were allowed into the town only to trade in the markets and 
for this they received special permits. By 1630, however, a com- 
munity had again been formed. Expulsion of the 55-member 
community (including a doctor, rabbi, and teacher) was nar- 
rowly averted in 1635, thanks to the protection of the duke of 
Palatinate-Neuburg, Wolfgang Wilhelm. On his death (1653) 
they were expelled by popular demand, and the community 
was never reestablished, though some Jews continued to reside 
in the duchy (in spite of the general expulsion of 1671). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Germ Jud, 2 (1968), 473; L. Lamm, Zur Ge- 
schichte der Juden in Lauingen... (1903); PK Bavaria. 
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LAURA AND ALVIN SIEGAL COLLEGE OF JUDAIC 
STUDIES, institution of higher Jewish learning in Beach- 
wood, Ohio, a suburb of Cleveland. Siegal College grants bach- 
elor’s and master’s degrees in Judaic studies and is accredited 
by the Higher Learning Commission of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Schools. It is authorized by the 
Ohio Board of Regents, the Florida Commission for Indepen- 
dent Education, the Georgia Nonpublic Postsecondary Com- 
mission, the Kansas Board of Regents, and the Texas Higher 
Education Coordinating Board. The school has its origins in 
two separate teachers’ institutions founded in the 1920s, the 
Jewish Teachers Institute and the Beth Midrash LMorim (He- 
brew Teacher Training School), which merged in 1947 to form 
the Cleveland Institute of Jewish Studies under the auspices of 
the Cleveland Board of Jewish Education. Largely through the 
initiative of educator Rebecca Aronson Brickner, the school 
became known as the Cleveland College of Jewish Studies in 
1963, and also became an independent institution. Its name 
changed to the Laura and Alvin Siegal College in 2002 as a 
result of a generous donation from that family. The college 
also receives financial support from the Jewish Community 
Federation of Cleveland. 

Undergraduates major in Judaic studies while earning 
general education credits at various colleges and universities 
in the Cleveland metropolitan area. Area colleges also have 
cooperative arrangements in which students may earn Ju- 
daic studies credits at Siegal. Graduate students can receive 
master’s degrees in classical Jewish studies or in Jewish edu- 
cation. There are programs to educate teachers for all kinds 
of Jewish schools as well as classes to update and improve the 
skills of teachers already in the field. Siegal College also op- 
erates Akiva High School, a community-wide supplementary 
school for teenagers, and provides an extensive continuing 
adult education program for the community. The school’s dis- 
tance learning program reaches beyond the Cleveland metro- 
politan area with cooperative programs currently operating 
in Houston, Dallas, Miami, West Palm Beach, Milwaukee, 
Denver, Atlanta, Birmingham, and Kansas City. The Aaron 
Garber Library, named for a founder of talmud torah educa- 
tion in Cleveland, is the largest Judaica library in the Cleve- 
land metropolitan area. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: MS. 4826 Cleveland College of Jewish Stud- 
ies, Western Reserve Historical Society, Cleveland, Ohio. WEBSITE: 
www.siegalcollege.edu. 


LAUREN, RALPH (1939- _), U.S. fashion designer. Although 
he was born and raised among middle-class Jewish families 
in the Bronx, Lauren became closely linked to two themes far 
removed from his urban background: patrician England and 
the rugged American West. His signature “looks” grew into a 
$10 billion global brand for apparel and accessories, fragrances 
and home products. Born Ralph Lifshitz, he was raised in the 
same neighborhood as Calvin *Klein, with whom an intense 
rivalry would develop. His parents, Frank and Frieda Lifshitz, 
were East Europeans who settled in the U.S. in 1920. Largely 
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through the influence of his mother, whose antecedents in- 
cluded a long line of rabbis, his early education was a combi- 
nation of the secular and religious. When he was eight, he was 
transferred from public school to Yeshiva Rabbi Israel Salanter, 
one of New York City’s feeder schools to the Manhattan Tal- 
mudical Academy. Three years later, he returned to public 
school for two years, and then went back to Yeshiva. At 14, he 
entered the Talmudical Academy but transferred to a public 
high schoola year later, ending his formal religious education. 
He attended City College of New York, taking business courses 
at night while working as an assistant buyer of men’s furnish- 
ings. In 1959, he and an older brother changed their last name 
to Lauren because it sounded more genteel than Lifshitz and a 
year later he dropped out of college. By that time, the fashion 
esthetic that would inform his career had taken shape. He was 
influenced by movie stars such as Fred Astaire and Cary Grant 
and wore clothes that were elegant and sophisticated. He was 
also attracted by the mystique of the American cowboy. 

Lauren was drafted into the U.S. Army Reserves in 1960. 
After completing his military obligation in 1963 he held a se- 
ries of jobs selling gloves and ties. He married Ricky Lowbeer 
in 1964 while employed as a tie salesman for A. Rivetz & Co., 
where he began designing his own line. Lauren’s ties were in- 
novative, much wider than the prevailing versions and made 
in sumptuous fabrics with bold patterns. Lauren joined Beau 
Brummel in 1967 and soon had his own collection of ties. It 
was called Polo, a name that evoked an image of international 
glamour. The ties were spectacularly successful. In 1968, backed 
by a $50,000 loan, Lauren left Beau Brummel, took the Polo 
name with him, and opened his own business. He soon be- 
gan making a complete line of men’s clothing, merging classic 
American styling with European flair. In 1969, Polo by Ralph 
Lauren was established as the first designer boutique for men 
in Bloomingdale’s in New York, the first major retailer to recog- 
nize Lauren's talent. In 1971, Lauren launched his first women’s 
line and opened a shop in Beverly Hills, Calif., becoming the 
first U.S. designer with his own freestanding store. Through 
the 1970s, he expanded his reach into footwear and accessories, 
boy’s wear and fragrances. In 1978, he launched his Western- 
wear collection and appeared in the ads for it. He pioneered the 
use of multipage magazine advertising, running spreads of up 
to 20 consecutive pages that collectively presented “the world 
of Ralph Lauren.’ His first store outside the U.S. opened in 
London in 1981. In 1983, the home collection was launched and 
in 1986, the new Lauren flagship opened in a historic remod- 
eled mansion in Manhattan. By 2003, there were Polo Ralph 
Lauren stores in some 30 countries. In 1997, Polo went public. 
What began with 26 boxes of ties in 1967 had become a giant 
corporation listed on the New York Stock Exchange. Lauren 
himself had become a billionaire with a Fifth Avenue duplex 
in New York, an estate in Bedford, n.y., a beach house on Long 
Island, two homes in Jamaica, and a cattle ranch in Colorado. 
He amassed a world-class collection of antique cars. 

He won his first Coty Award for men’s wear in 1970, and 
was inducted into the Coty Hall of Fame for men’s wear in 
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1976 and women’s wear in 1977. He is the first designer to have 
been given the Council of Fashion Designers of America’s four 
highest honors - Lifetime Achievement, Designer of the Year 
in men’s wear and in women’s wear, and Retailer of the Year. He 
received an Honorary Doctorate of Letters from Brandeis Uni- 
versity in 1996, the same year he was presented with the first 
Humanitarian Award from the Nina Hyde Center for Breast 
Cancer Research at Georgetown University in Washington, 
p.C., a facility Lauren was instrumental in establishing. 

Lauren's philanthropic activities have focused on cancer 
care and prevention, but include artistic and cultural projects 
related to American history. In 1998, he donated $13 million to 
the Smithsonian Institution to fund preservation of the Amer- 
ican flag that inspired “The Star Spangled Banner.’ The benefi- 
ciaries of the Polo Ralph Lauren Foundation include the Pink 
Pony Fund, established by Lauren in 2000 to support cancer 
care and prevention in medically underserved communities. 
His gift to the Lexington School/Center for the Deaf in New 
York in 2002 enabled it to build a performing arts center and 
in 2003, the Ralph Lauren Center for Cancer Care and Preven- 
tion opened in the East Harlem section of New York. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Gross, Genuine Authentic: The Real Life 
of Ralph Lauren (2003); J.A. Trachtenberg, Ralph Lauren: The Man 
Behind the Mystique (1988). 

[Mort Sheinman (2"¢ ed.)] 


LAURENCE, WILLIAM L. (1888-1977), U.S. journalist and 
science writer. Born in Lithuania and educated in the US., 
Laurence became a science reporter for several leading news- 
papers and magazines. He joined The New York Times as sci- 
ence reporter in 1930. In 1937 he won his first Pulitzer Prize 
for distinguished science reporting. In April 1945 he was re- 
cruited to become the official chronicler of the development 
of the atom bomb. He was permitted to interview the scien- 
tists working on the Manhattan Project and to prepare the 
press releases when the new weapon was used. On August 6, 
1945, the United States dropped an atom bomb on Hiroshima. 
Three days later, accompanying the U.S. bomber crew on its 
second mission, Laurence was on the B-29 Superfort that 
dropped an atom bomb on Nagasaki. The explosive energy 
of the bomb’ active substance, wrote Laurence, was “equiva- 
lent to 20,000 and, under favorable conditions, 40,000 tons 
of TNT.’ He wrote the official eyewitness account of the bomb- 
ing. Laurence won his second Pulitzer “for his eye-witness ac- 
count of the atom-bombing of Nagasaki and his subsequent 
ten articles on the development, production, and significance 
of the atomic bomb”’ He was the only reporter to witness the 
atomic bomb tests in a desert in New Mexico in 1945 and was 
selected by the U.S. War Department to write the story of the 


bomb, Dawn over Zero (19 46). 
[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


LAURENTS, ARTHUR (1918-_), U.S. playwright. Laurents 
won the American Academy of Arts and Letters Award for his 
first play, Home of the Brave (1946), which was also filmed. He 
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wrote the screenplays for Rope (1948), Caught (1949), Anna 
Lucasta (coauthor, 1949), and Anastasia (1956). His plays in- 
clude The Time of the Cuckoo (1952), and he wrote the book 
for the musicals West Side Story (1957) and Gypsy (1959). His 
Original Story By: A Memoir of Broadway and Hollywood was 
published in 2000. 


LAUSANNE, capital of canton Vaud, W. Switzerland. Jews 
were present in the canton of Vaud from 1278; those living in 
the vicinity of Lausanne suffered during the persecutions of 
1348/49. The presence of Jews in Lausanne itself is first men- 
tioned only in 1408, when several Jewish families — at first 
nine, then six - were authorized to settle there against pay- 
ment of a regular tax. They were exempted from all other taxes 
and guaranteed liberty of trade, movement, and the right to 
practice ritual slaughter. The number had grown to 19 in 1419 
when they were put under the protection of Bishop William 
of Challant. A Rue des Juifs is noted and a Jewish cemetery 
as well. The Jews left Lausanne in 1484 and are not recorded 
there again until the end of the 18" century. The prohibition 
on residence issued against the Jews was renewed in 1787. The 
proclamation of the Lemanic Republic, later incorporated in 
the Helvetian Republic (1798), opened the city to Jewish resi- 
dents. Mostly Alsatian Jews conducted business in the can- 
ton. In the town of Avenches a new Jewish community was 
founded in 1826, with 262 heads of families (in 1870), making 
the Jews a seventh of the local population. In 1865 they built 
a synagogue and engaged a rabbi. All the Jews came from Al- 
sace and many were horse dealers. The community dispersed 
after 1945, young members having moved to Lausanne and 
Berne. The synagogue was demolished in 1958 and a memo- 
rial erected in 1979. Also in Yverdon a small community ex- 
isted between 1850 and 1980. Here Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi 
taught young Jews pedagogics around 1807. 

The Lausanne community developed slowly, however, 
even though the anti-Jewish measures were rapidly abrogated. 
After a first attempt in 1848, an organized community was es- 
tablished in 1865. Jews were not admitted to full citizenship 
until 1891. Among the Russian Jewish students in residence at 
the University of Lausanne was Saul *Tchernikowsky. The syn- 
agogue was consecrated in 1912 and the first rabbi appointed 
in 1928. Rabbi Georges Vadnai served the community from 
1940 until 1990. The Jewish population numbered, according 
to the census, 1,186 in 1920, 1,009 in 1933, and 1,288 in 1960. 
During the course of World War 11 the community was active 
in aiding refugees from Nazism. From 1948 it received Jew- 
ish refugees from Arab lands. Consequently, once a month a 
Sephardi service is offered. In 2000 the Jewish population of 
Vaud was 2,062, while the community of Lausanne numbers 
608 persons and families. The rabbinate of Lausanne also cov- 
ered the area of Montreux and Vevey (a separate community 
established in 1905), which had a variety of philanthropic or- 
ganizations. In Montreux, E. Botschko (d. 1956) founded a 
yeshivah (Ez Hayyim) in 1927, which during World War 11 had 
as many as 120 students, and served as a refuge for many who 
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escaped from the Nazi terror. The yeshivah attracted pupils 
from all over Western Europe until 1985, when it was closed 
and its leader, Moshe Botschko, went on aliyah to Jerusalem. A 
Jewish home for the aged with 120 places is situated in Vevey. 
A community council was established in 1963 to coordinate its 
varied cultural, religious, and educational programs. In 2003 
legal state recognition of the community was achieved. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Nordmann, in: REJ, 81 (1925), 158-68; C. 
Lauener, La communauté juive dAvenches: organisation et intégration 
(1826-1900) (1993); L. Leitenberg, “Evolution et perspectives des com- 
munautés en Suisse romande,” in: Schweiz. Isr. Gemeindebund, Jiid. 
Lebenswelt Schweiz. 100 Jahre Schweiz. Isr. Gemeindebund (2004), 
153-66; Musée Historique de Lausanne and A. Kamis-Mueller, Vie 
Juive en Suisse (1992); Schweiz. Isr. Gemeindebund, Festschrift zum 
50-Jaehrigen Bestehen (1954). 


[Simon R. Schwarzfuchs / Uri Kaufmann (2"¢ ed.)] 


LAUTENBERG, FRANK R. (1924- ), U.S. senator, philan- 
thropist, and businessman. Lautenberg was born in Paterson, 
n.J., the son of Polish and Russian immigrants who came to 
the United States through Ellis Island. His early life was un- 
settled as his parents moved about a dozen times while strug- 
gling to support the family. Lautenberg’s father, Sam, worked 
in the silk mills, sold coal, farmed, and once ran a tavern. 
When Lautenberg was 19, his father died of cancer. To help 
his family, he worked nights and weekends until he graduated 
from Nutley High School. 

Lautenberg served in the Army Signal Corps in Europe 
during World War 11, where he reached the rank of corporal. 
Following the war, he attended Columbia University on the G1 
Bill of Rights. It was his experience with the G1 Bill of Rights 
that convinced Lautenberg of the efficacy of government pro- 
grams, the hallmark of his liberalism. 

Lautenberg worked as a marketing specialist in Henry 
Taub’s accounting practice. Lautenberg helped the business 
grow by sheer salesmanship and later by strategic acquisitions, 
rising to president and later ceo of Automatic Data Process- 
ing, which had the unique idea of outsourcing payroll process- 
ing. Lautenberg, along with his partners, developed app into 
one of the largest computing services companies in the world, 
processing the payrolls of more than 100,000 companies. He 
rewarded his workers with a stock ownership plan and they 
rewarded their officers by refusing to unionize. He amassed a 
fortune and entered Jewish life, rising to be national chairman 
of the United Jewish Appeal and president of the American 
Friends of the Hebrew University. 

Lautenberg served on the President’s Commission on the 
Holocaust and was both a Congressional and a citizen appoin- 
tee to the Holocaust Memorial Council, which oversaw the 
U.S. Holocaust Memorial Museum. Denied a Jewish educa- 
tion in his youth, he learned basic synagogue skills only as an 
adult. But his Jewish identity was central to his philanthropy 
as well as to his sense of self. 

He served as a New York/New Jersey Port Authority 
commissioner (1978-82) and as a commissioner of the New 
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Jersey Economic Development Authority. Lautenberg, run- 
ning as a Democrat for a New Jersey senatorial seat, beat vet- 
eran congresswoman Millicent Fenwick. 

Over his first three terms in the U.S. Senate, Lautenberg 
built a solid record of accomplishment on a broad range of is- 
sues. He voted against the use of military forces in the Persian 
Gulf, a position that he defended even after the American vic- 
tory by castigating Saudi Arabia and Kuwait for not honoring 
their commitments. 

Lautenberg retired from the U.S. Senate in 2000 at the age 
of 76, a decision he later regretted. Still vigorous and an ardent 
skier, he missed the action of the Senate. Fate provided him 
with an opportunity when his fellow Democrat Robert Tor- 
ricelli got caught up in a scandal and was forced to withdraw 
from the race. Democratic Party leaders turned to Lautenberg 
to preserve the seat. With his widespread name recognition 
and his own funding as well as assistance from the Democratic 
Senate Campaign Committee, he ran again and won handily, 
returning to the Senate after a two years’ absence. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Stone, The Congressional Minyan: The 
Jews of Capitol Hill (2000); L.S. Maisel and I. Forman, Jews in Amer- 


ican Politics (2001). 
[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


LAUTERBACH, ASHER ZELIG (1826-1906), Galician 
Hebrew scholar and author. Lauterbach, born in Drohobych, 
studied on his own as a youth and acquired a comprehensive 
knowledge of Jewish and classical literature. An industrialist 
of independent means, he devoted much of his time to re- 
search and communal activity. Lauterbach maintained a lively 
correspondence with his fellow scholars and writers and wrote 
(over the signature ?”71) biblical and talmudic studies for most 
of the Hebrew papers and periodicals of the time. Lauter- 
bach'’s published works, containing to a large extent reprints of 
his articles, included Ha-Nistarot ve-ha-Niglot (1871), on su- 
perstitions and magic in Talmud and Midrash; Minhat Az- 
karah (1889), commentary and notes on the treatise Avot; 
Minhat Erev (with the appendix “Nes Hanukkah, 1891), a col- 
lection of eulogies; Minhat Kohen (1892), part1 on the proper 
names in the Bible and part 2 on the question of whether a 
Jew is permitted to live in Egypt; Minhah Hadashah (1893), 
a Passover Haggadah with commentary; Minhah Belulah 
(1902), notes on the Bible and a eulogy on his brother. His 
autobiography appeared in: N. Sokolow (ed.), Sefer Zikkaron 
(1889), 146-53. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Lauterbach, Chronicle of the Lauterbach 
Family (1948, 1960°, with 3 suppls., 1962-68). 
[Getzel Kressel] 


LAUTERBACH, EDWARD H. (1844-1923), U.S. lawyer, 
business executive, and politician. Lauterbach, who was born 
in New York City, was admitted to the New York bar in 1866. 
He was president of the Baltimore and Southern Railway, or- 
ganized the company which installed New York City’s under- 
ground electric light and telegraph cables, and wrote one of 
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the first regulatory laws passed by the New York State Legis- 
lature which imposed statewide standards on streetcar line 
operations and liabilities. Lauterbach was also active in New 
York State Republican Party politics for many years. He was a 
chairman of the committee of public charities and a longtime 
trustee of the Hebrew Orphan Asylum. 


LAUTERBACH, JACOB ZALLEL (1873-1942), U.S. tal- 
mudic scholar. Lauterbach, who was born in Monasterzyska, 
Galicia, studied at the German universities of Berlin and 
Goettingen and at the *Rabbiner-Seminar fuer das Ortho- 
doxe Judenthum where he was ordained. Lauterbach went to 
New York in 1903 to work on the staff of the Jewish Encyclo- 
pedia, for which he wrote 260 articles. He later contributed 
to J.D. Eisenstein’s Hebrew encyclopedia, Ozar Yisrael, and to 
the Eshkol encyclopedia. Thereafter, he served as rabbi of tra- 
ditional synagogues in Peoria, Illinois, and Rochester, New 
York, and of the Reform congregation of Huntsville, Ala- 
bama. In 1911 he became professor of Talmud at the Hebrew 
Union College. 

Lauterbach’s critical three-volume edition of the Mekh- 
ilta de-Rabbi Ishmael, with English translation (1933-49), is 
a model of meticulous and thorough scholarship. The rest of 
his learned output consisted of essays, which include an ep- 
och-making series on the Pharisees. The first of these, “The 
Sadducees and the Pharisees” (1913), clarified the attitude of 
the two sects toward the Written and Oral Law. Midrash and 
Mishnah (1915) was Lauterbach’s major contribution to the 
literary history of the Talmud. Several preliminary and sup- 
plementary studies on the Mekhilta appeared in connection 
with the edition mentioned above. Lauterbach was especially 
interested in Jewish customs and folklore, which he treated 
with erudition and charm in a number of essays. 

He served as chairman of the Committee on Responsa 
of the Central Conference of American Rabbis. In this posi- 
tion, he wrote opinions not only on ritual questions, but on 
other important issues of modern Jewish life. His responsa on 
the ordination of women as rabbis (1922), autopsy (1925), and 
birth control (1927) thoroughly review and analyze traditional 
decisions on these subjects before presenting practical conclu- 
sions. Lauterbach emphasized the continuity of Reform Juda- 
ism with older Jewish tradition, and attempted to show that 
Reform can derive enrichment and guidance from the hala- 
khah, even though it does not accept earlier formulations as 
final and irrevocable. In 1951 Rabbinic Essays, a collection of 
a number of Lauterbach’s most important articles, was pub- 
lished by the Alumni Association of the Hebrew Union Col- 
lege-Jewish Institute of Religion. This volume, edited by Lou 
H. Silberman, contains a complete bibliography of his writ- 
ings. A second collection, Studies in Jewish Law, Custom and 
Folklore, appeared in 1970. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B.J. Bamberger, in: CCAR, Journal, 11:2 
(1963/64), 3-9; J.Z. Lauterbach, Rabbinic Essays (1951), vii-ix, xi-xii, 


xii—xv, 3-20 (a bibl.). 
[Bernard J. Bamberger] 
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LAUTERPACHT, SIR HERSCH 


LAUTERPACHT, SIR HERSCH (1897-1960), British judge 
of the International Court of Justice and one of the outstand- 
ing international lawyers of the 20 century. Born in Zolk- 
iew, Galicia, Lauterpacht studied in Lvov and Vienna and 
in London. When he came to England in 1923 he was barely 
able to speak English. Nevertheless, he was appointed an 
assistant lecturer in law at the London School of Economics 
in 1927 and within five years was reader in public interna- 
tional law in the University of London. Lauterpacht lectured 
at The Hague Academy of International Law in 1930, 1934, 1937, 
and 1947 and from 1938 to 1955 he was professor of interna- 
tional law at Cambridge University. From 1955 until his death 
Lauterpacht was a judge of the International Court of Jus- 
tice at The Hague. In this post he manifested his highly indi- 
vidualistic approach to international law based on the prem- 
ise that moral and legal principles apply to states as much as 
to individuals. Lauterpacht sat in only ten cases before the 
court, but in eight of them he gave either a dissenting or sep- 
arate opinion. He did this not so much because he objected 
to the views of the other judges but because he wished to clar- 
ify and develop the law rather than simply state the reasons 
for the court’s decision. His writings reflect his preoccupation 
with the need to adapt international law to the international 
community of states. They include The Function of Law in 
the International Community (1933), a principal theoretical 
study of the international judicial function and its place in the 
settlement of international disputes; Recognition in Interna- 
tional Law (1947), in which Lauterpacht argued that the rec- 
ognition of one state by another state was an act of law and 
not of policy; International Law and Human Rights (1950) and 
The Development of International Law by the International 
Court (1958). He edited L. *Oppenheim’s treatise International 
Law from 1935 to 1955, the British Year Book of International 
Law from 1944 to 1955, and the International Law Reports 
for nearly 40 years. Lauterpacht never abandoned the intel- 
lectual philosophy of continental law but nevertheless became 
the outstanding exponent of the common law tradition in 
international law. Lauterpacht was the recipient of numerous 
awards and was knighted in 1956. He was active in Jewish af- 
fairs from his youth when he joined the Jewish defense orga- 
nization in Galicia and was first president of the World Union 
of Jewish Students after World War 1. A staunch Zionist, he 
spent several months in Israel shortly before his death. His 
son Sir ELIHU LAUTERPACHT (1928- ), also a distinguished 
barrister and legal scholar, was reader in international law 
at Cambridge University (1980-88) and director of the Re- 
search Centre for International Law at Cambridge from 1983 
to 1995. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C.W. Jenks, in: British Year Book of Interna- 
tional Law, 36 (1961), 1-103; G. Fitzmaurice, ibid., 37 (1962), 1-71; 38 
(1964), 1-83; 39 (1965), 133-88; S. Rosenne, in: American Journal of 
International Law, 55 (1961), 825-62, index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
ODNB online; D. Stone, “Sir Hersch Lauterpacht: Teacher, Writer, and 
Judge,’ in: JHSET, 18 (1981-82), 20-38. 


[Israel Finestein] 
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LAUTMAN, DOV, Israeli industrialist. Lautman graduated 
with a B.Sc. in mechanical engineering from MrT, becoming 
chairman of the board and principal shareholder of Delta Galil 
Industries Ltd. He began his career with Sabrina Textiles Ltd., 
serving as director general from 1963 to 1967. In 1967 he was 
appointed director general of Gibor Textile Industries Ltd., a 
position he held until 1975, when he founded Delta Textiles 
Ltd. He also served as president of the Israel Manufacturers 
Association and as chairman of the Coordinating Bureau 
of Economic Organizations from 1986 to 1993. From 1993 
to June 1995 he served as Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin’s spe- 
cial emissary for economic development. He was the execu- 
tive chairman of the Peres Center for Peace and a member of 
the Yitzhak Rabin Center. He was also chairman of the execu- 
tive council of Tel Aviv University and a member of the board 
of governors of Ben-Gurion University. Lautman received 
the Ramniceanu Prize from Tel Aviv University for his con- 
tribution to Israel’s economy; the Max Perlman Award of 
Excellence in Global Business Management; an award from 
the American-Israel Chamber of Commerce and Industry 
for his involvement in promoting bilateral trade and invest- 
ment between the two countries; and the Chaim Herzog 
award for his special contribution to Arab-Jewish coopera- 


tion in Israel. 
[Shaked Gilboa (2™4 ed.)] 


°LAVAL, PIERRE (1883-1945), French politician, deputy pre- 
mier and premier in Vichy France during World War 11. Born 
in Chateldon (Puy-de-Déme), Laval was a militant Socialist 
and deputy from 1914. His views became conservative, how- 
ever, and he left his party in 1924 and entered the Senate. First 
as premier (1931-32) and then as foreign minister (1934-35), 
he tried to isolate Nazi Germany and concluded a Franco- 
Soviet friendship treaty (1934) and a Franco-Czech treaty. 
He refused to apply the sanctions of the League of Nations 
against Italy after the invasion of Ethiopia. During the Ger- 
man occupation of France, Laval was deputy premier under 
Marshal Pétain (June 1940) and promoted active collaboration 
of the Vichy government with the German Nazi authorities. 
It has not been verified whether he personally participated in 
the preparation and promulgation of the first “article,” which 
discriminated against the Jews (October 1940). Laval was re- 
moved from power in December 1940, but again became pre- 
mier in April 1942 and remained in this post until the libera- 
tion of France (August 1944). In June 1942 the Germans asked 
for the expulsion of 100,000 Jews from France. Laval agreed 
to the cooperation of the police on the condition that the ex- 
pulsion would be limited to “foreign” Jews, which according 
to him were always a source of trouble for France. He added 
that he was not concerned with the children of these “foreign” 
Jews. As a result all the “foreign” Jews were deported to death 
camps. On the other hand, Laval successfully prevented the 
annulment of French citizenship of Jews who had been natu- 
ralized as French citizens from 1927. Thus he helped to pre- 
vent their deportation. 
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Thousands of Jews were arrested in France and deported 
under the Laval government and with the collaboration of its 
police. He was also in favor of transferring several hundred 
thousand French workers to Germany, as well as establish- 
ing and recruiting the “French anti-Bolshevik Legion,” which 
fought in German uniform on the Russian front. After fleeing 
to Germany and then to Spain at the time of the German re- 
treat, Laval surrendered after the liberation to the French au- 
thorities, who brought him before a high court. Condemned 
to death, he was executed in Paris. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Szajkowski, Analytical Franco-Jewish 
Gazetteer 1939-1945 (1966), index; France During the German Oc- 
cupation, 3 vols. (1958), passim; J. Lubetzki, La condition des Juifs en 
France sous loccupation allemande (1940-1944): La législation raci- 
ale (1945), passim; H. Monneray, La persécution des Juifs en France et 
dans les pays de l'Ouest, présentée par la France a Nuremberg (1947), 
index; G. Bechtel, Laval, vingt ans aprés (1963), incl. bibl; J. Billig, in: 
La France sous loccupation (1959), 145-60. 

[Lucien Lazare] 


LAVI (Heb. 8°2%), kibbutz in eastern Lower Galilee, Israel, 
8 mi. (12 km.) W. of Tiberias, affiliated with Kibbutz Dati ha- 
Poel ha-Mizrachi, founded in 1949 by pioneers from Britain 
and North America, and later joined by immigrants from 
other countries. In the Israel *War of Independence (1948) a 
few months before the settlers’ arrival, hard battles were fought 
over the Arab village Lubiya, known for its aggressiveness in 
the days when *Ha-Shomer encamped at *Ilaniyyah (Sejera). 
West of the kibbutz, at the Golani crossroads, is a monument 
commemorating the fallen in the decisive battle. The kibbutz 
economy was based on poultry, a hotel, gardening and exter- 
mination services, a farm supply company, and Lavi Furniture 
Industries, specializing in the manufacture of synagogue pews. 
In 2002 the population was 640. In the Talmud, a roadside inn, 
Pundeka de-Luvya (8°21? 87319), is reported to have stood 
at the site of the now abandoned Arab village (Tj, Shekalim 7, 
5-50, 73; Berakhot 7-11, 73). The name Lavi, “Lioness,” is the 
hebraized form of the Arab “Lubiya.” 


WEBSITE: www.kibbutzlavi.co.il. 
[Efraim Orni] 


LAVI (Levkovitz), SHELOMO (1882-1963), agricultural pio- 
neer in Erez Israel. Born in Plonsk, Russian Poland, Lavi went 
to Erez Israel in 1905. At first he worked as a laborer in the 
Jewish villages in the southern part of the country. In 1909 he 
moved to Galilee and later worked as a watchman in Haderah 
and Rehovot. He conceived the idea of the “large collective” 
(kevuzah gedolah, later called kibbutz), which would com- 
bine agriculture, crafts, and industry and would be capable of 
absorbing new immigrants lacking agricultural training and 
experience. This system would reduce the investment neces- 
sary for establishing the settlement and would avoid the use 
of hired labor. In 1920 Lavi organized a group of laborers as 
part of *Gedud ha-Avodah to establish the first “large collec- 
tive” in the Jezreel Valley. This led to the foundation in 1921 of 
*En-Harod and *Tel Yosef, originally one settlement, which 
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was the first example of the kibbutz as distinguished from 
the kevuzah. Two years later the Gedud ha-Avodah split: Tel 
Yosef became independent, while Lavi and his supporters re- 
mained in En-Harod, which they transformed into a center 
for similar kibbutzim based on the combination of agricul- 
ture and industry. 

Lavi was a leader of *Mapai, serving on many national 
bodies. At the age of 60, during World War 11, he volunteered 
for service with a Jewish unit in the British army. He wrote ar- 
ticles in a biting, original manner, as well as stories and ideo- 
logical essays. A number of his articles were published in his 
Ketavim Nivharim (“Selected Writings,’ 1944); the history of 
En-Harod is outlined in his Megillat Ein Harod (1947); and he 
also published an autobiographical novel entitled Aliyyato shel 
Shalom Layish (1956). He was a member of the First and Sec- 
ond *Knesset. Through all the years of his membership in the 
kibbutz he continued to work the fields and to do all kinds of 
manual work, undeterred by his public and literary occupa- 
tions. Both his sons fell in the *War of Independence (1948). 
They both left writings published in Gevilei Esh edited by R. 
Avinoam (n.d.), 464-74; 583f. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meshek Ein Harod-Ihud, Shelomo Lavi le- 
Yom ha-Sheloshim (1963); B. Katznelson, in: S. Lavi, Ketavim Nivharim 
(1944), introd.; Kariv, in: Ha-Poel Haza’ir, 51:28 (1958); D. Lazar, 
Rashim be- Yisrael, 2 (1955), 238-43; Tidhar, 6 (1955), 2548-9. 


[Encycylopaedia Hebraica] 


LAVI (Loewenstein), THEODOR (1905-1983), Romanian 
historian, educator, publicist, Zionist leader. Born in Turnu- 
Severin, he received his Ph.D. from the University of Bucha- 
rest with a thesis influenced by Sigmund Freud. He became a 
high-school teacher and principal and later (1942-44) taught 
pedagogics at a Jewish seminary. He was active in the Zionist 
movement from 1920. In 1923-33 he edited the publication 
Hasmonea, published by the Association of Zionist Students 
of Romania. In 1941 he became a member of the Zionist Ex- 
ecutive and director of its cultural-educational section. In 
1942 he became director of the Department of Schools, Cul- 
ture, and Physical Education of the Jews’ Central, his efforts 
directed toward the foundation of Jewish schools of all lev- 
els. In 1945 he was a leader of the Zionist Socialist Organiza- 
tion “Ichud,’ once again director of the cultural-educational 
section of the Zionist Executive of Romania, and founded its 
publishing house Bicurim. After the banning of Zionist ac- 
tivity in Romania Loewenstein was imprisoned in 1950 be- 
cause of his Zionist activities. He was released five years later 
and went to Israel, where he continued his historical research 
at *Yad Vashem, and specialized in the history of Romanian 
Jewry during the Holocaust (Yahadut Romanyah be-Maavak 
al Hazzalatah, 1965). He wrote on history and education in a 
number of journals, Jewish as well as non-Jewish. His books 
include S. Freud si psihoanaliza (“S. Freud and Psychoanaly- 
sis,” 1935); Istoria sionismului (“The History of Zionism,” 1934, 
1945’); Trumpeldor — letters, with an introductory biography; 
Herzl (1945); and Nu a fost pisica neagra (memoirs, 1979). He 
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was the Encyclopaedia Judaica (first edition) departmental 
editor on the history of Jews in Romania, editor of Pinkas 
ha-Kehillot Romanyah (1969-80), and of the bilingual Ro- 
manian-Hebrew historical review Toladot (1972-77). In 1971 
he founded the Niemirower Institute, which later became the 
Center for Research of Romanian Jewry at the Hebrew Uni- 
versity of Jerusalem. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Lavi, Nu a fost pisica neagra (1979); E. 
Fleischer, “Dr. Theodor Lavi zl.” in: Yediyon ha-Iggud le-Maddaei 
ha-Yahadut, 23 (1984), 53-54. 


[Abraham Feller / Lucian-Zeev Herscovici (2™4 ed.)] 


LAVIE, RAFFI (1937-_), Israeli painter. Born in Israel, Lavie 
was attracted as a child to the music world and wanted to be- 
come a musician. Around the age of 16 it became clear to him 
that he had nothing to say through music. Slowly he prepared 
himself to become a painter, though music remained the great 
love of his life. Lavie characterized himself as an autodidact, 
though his artistic education started in 1954 with the painter 
Ludwig Mos. Later he studied at the College for Art Teach- 
ers in Ramat ha-Sharon, the same institute where he would 
teach for a long time and through his charisma influence many 
young Israeli artists. 

In 1965 Lavie was a central figure in the creation of the 
Ten Plus artists group. The purpose of the group was to achieve 
pluralism in the field of art. By giving all types of art a chance 
to be exhibited they fought against the conservative art estab- 
lishment. They favored mutual cooperation while respecting 
the uniqueness of each of the group’s members. 

Lavie'’s style is very problematic and far from being un- 
derstood. More than with any other Israeli abstract artist 
Lavie’s art provokes anger in the observer. His Abstract-In- 
fantile style was identified with the Israeli artistic style of the 
1960s and 1970s labeled “The Want of Matter.” It was typical 
to the native-born sabra in its simplicity and crudeness and 
in keeping with the meagerness of materials in the modern 
city of Tel Aviv, especially compared with Europe and its tra- 
ditional art. The materials used by Lavie were plywood, pen- 
cil, acrylic, and rifts of newspaper (Open Day, 1983, Israel 
Museum, Jerusalem). Despite the Modern style a closer look 
at Lavie’s paintings reveals a traditional assembly of subjects: 
landscape, seascape, still life, human figures, portraits, plants 
and animals, all scribbled and glued in his works. 

Lavie’s art produced a unique language. The observer 
had to learn the meanings of the signs and the method of 
reading them in the same way that he read the written words 
that Lavie integrated in his pictures. Over the years art crit- 
ics recognized the symbols in Lavie’s art and explained them 
to the public. Although the painting seems spontaneous the 
delicate nuances indicate complex meanings. All his symbols 
were influenced by the masters of Western Europe and Israel, 
such as Cezanne and Arie *Aroch (Shulhan Aroch, 2001, col- 
lection of Oli Alter, Tel Aviv). 

In 2003 Lavie's art was presented at a retrospective exhi- 
bition in the Israel Museum. 
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[Ronit Steinberg (24 ed.)] 


LAVIN, LINDA (1937-_), U.S. actress. Lavin appeared in a 
community production of Alice in Wonderland in her birth- 
place, Portland, Me., at the age of five and studied piano for 
ten years under the eye of her stage mother. She majored in 
theater arts at William and Mary College and then embarked 
on summer stock in New Jersey. She made her Off Broadway 
debut in a revival of Oh, Kay (1960) and had a succession of 
roles in several Broadway musicals. She earned her first Tony 
nomination for her role in Neil *Simon’s Last of the Red Hot 
Lovers (1969). After moving to Hollywood, she appeared on 
the hit comedy series Barney Miller and then got the role of Al- 
ice the waitress in the situation comedy Alice, which ran from 
1976 to 1985. The part in the show, loosely based on the 1975 
film Alice Doesn't Live Here Anymore, earned her two Golden 
Globe awards and an Emmy nomination. In 1987, returning 
to the Broadway stage, she won a Tony award for Broadway 
Bound, another Simon vehicle. She earned two other Tony 
nominations, for her starring role in Gypsy and in The Sisters 
Rosensweig. As an actor, producer, and executive producer, 
Lavin has been involved in more than two dozen films. 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


LAVON (Lubianiker), PINHAS (1904-1976), Israeli labor 
leader and politician, member of the First to Fourth Knes- 
sets. Born in Kopychintsy in East Galicia, Lavon completed 
his law studies at Lvov University. At first he was active in *Ha- 
Shomer ha-Zair, but in the 1920s he was one of the founders 
of the pioneering youth movement *Gordonia in Galicia and 
Poland, contributing to its ideological, educational, and po- 
litical programs. In 1929 he settled in Palestine with the first 
Gordonia group, which established itself in kibbutz Huldah, 
renewing the settlement that had been destroyed in the 1929 
disturbances. While in Huldah Lavon became active in the 
labor movement and in the *Histadrut. He played a leading 
role in transforming Hever ha-Kevuzot into a well-organized 
federation of kibbutzim (see *Kibbutz Movement) and initi- 
ated its merger with Gordonia. He soon became the acknowl- 
edged spokesman of the new organization, and advocated the 
unification of the entire kibbutz movement. In 1938-39 Lavon 
and Yitzhak *Ben-Aharon were joint secretaries of *Mapai. In 
1942 he was elected to the Histadrut Executive, and in 1949 was 
elected its secretary general. He was instrumental in bring- 
ing the Teachers’ Union into the Histadrut and the religious 
workers’ movements into its trade union framework. He also 
initiated Histadrut housing projects for workers. 

Lavon was elected to the First Knesset on the Mapai list 
in 1949, and remained a member of the Knesset until 1961. 
He served as minister of agriculture in the years 1950-51. In 
1951-54 he was minister without portfolio, and following Ben- 
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Gurion’s temporary retirement in 1954-55 he served in the 
government of Moshe *Sharett as minister of defense. While 
he was minister of defense Israel’s Air Force and paratroop 
units were upgraded, and Israel started the large-scale pur- 
chase of arms from France. Disagreements developed, how- 
ever, between Sharett and Lavon over defense policy, with 
the prime minister complaining that he was not consulted 
in advance about reprisal attacks across the borders. Then 
came the Essek Bish (“the bad business”), later known as the 
*Lavon Affair, which resulted in Lavon’s resignation from the 
ministry of defense and the return of David *Ben-Gurion to 
the government. 

In 1956 Lavon was reelected secretary general of the His- 
tadrut, remaining in that post until 1961. In this capacity he 
was involved in the separation of *Solel Boneh from the Koor 
holding company and other organizational changes. In 1961 he 
was removed from this post as a consequence of the struggle 
initiated by Ben-Gurion around the Lavon Affair. He was not 
included in Mapai’s list for the elections to the Fifth Knesset in 
1961; Lavon's supporters joined forces in a group within Mapai 
called Min ha-Yesod that existed for several years. Attempts in 
1964 to rehabilitate Lavon, encouraged by Prime Minister Levi 
*Eshkol, failed due to opposition by Ben-Gurion. Lavon then 
retired from public life. He was considered a brilliant writer 
and speaker within the labor movement in Israel and, before 
the outbreak of the Affair, was viewed by many as a possible 
heir to Ben-Gurion. 

He published numerous articles, which have been col- 
lected in Yesodot (1941), Arakhim u-Temurot (1959), Ba- 
Vikkuah ha-Medini (1945), Bi-Netivei Iyyun u-Maavak (1968), 
and Al Arakhim u-Nekhasim (ed. A. Maniv, 1986). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Avnon (ed.), Pinhas Lavon: li-Demu- 
toh (1978); N. Rotenstreich, Bein Ekronot le-Nivvut: Al Mahshavto 
ha-Hevratit shel Pinhas Lavon (1979); S. Horev, Hashkafat Olamo 
ha-Ziyyonit-Sozialistit shel Pinhas Lavon (1986); E. Kafkafi, Lavon: 
Anti-Mashiah (1998). (For bibliography on the Lavon Affair, see 


*Lavon Affair.) 
[Susan Hattis Rolef (24 ed.)] 


LAVON AFFAIR, THE. The “Lavon Affair” began with a se- 
curity mishap, which was at first referred to as the “esek bish” 
(“the bad business”). At the beginning of July 1954, an Israel- 
initiated intelligence operation in *Egypt, involving a plan to 
plant bombs in several movie houses, post offices, and the 
American Cultural Centers in Cairo and Alexandria, which 
was intended to sabotage negotiations between Egypt and 
Great Britain regarding the British withdrawal from the Suez 
Canal, failed. Eleven Egyptian Jews, who had served as Israeli 
agents, were caught and tried in Cairo. In January 1955 two 
of them were sentenced to death and executed, two were re- 
leased for lack of evidence, and the rest received sentences of 
seven years to life imprisonment, and this despite a reported 
promise by Egyptian President Gamal Abdel Nasser that the 
sentences would not be heavy. Israel refused to officially admit 
any connection to the botched operation and, consequently, 
did nothing to assist the 11, believing that they would receive 
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light sentences (see *Marzouk, Moshe). The main question 
raised at the time in Israel was whether it had been Minister 
of Defense Pinhas *Lavon, or the officer in charge of Intelli- 
gence Operations - Colonel Binyamin Givli - who had given 
the order to carry out the ill-conceived operation, of which 
Prime Minister Moshe *Sharett had not been informed. To the 
present day there is no clear answer to this question. But what 
is clear is that for nearly a decade Israeli politics were deeply 
affected by the affair’s ramifications, especially since David 
*Ben-Gurion, who had been in semi-retirement in Sedeh 
Boker when it occurred, would not let it die. The then-chief 
of staff, Moshe *Dayan, claimed that it had been Lavon who 
had given the order, but others argued otherwise. 

Soon after the trials in Egypt, a committee made up of 
Supreme Court Justice Isaac *Olshan and Israel's first chief of 
staff, Yaakov *Dori, was appointed by Sharett to investigate 
the matter but was unable to reach any clear-cut conclusions. 
Nevertheless, Lavon was forced to resign as minister of de- 
fense, and David Ben-Gurion assumed the post under Sharett 
on February 21, 1955. Binyamin Givli was removed from In- 
telligence Operations. 

In 1957 an investigation began against an Israeli spy who 
had been in charge of the network in Egypt, on charges that 
had little to do with the Egyptian operation. At the time he 
was referred to as “the third man,’ who was later revealed to 
be Avri Elad. In the course of his secret trial, the full details 
of which are still unpublished, Elad admitted to having com- 
mitted perjury and giving false information to the Olshan- 
Dori Committee at Givli’s behest. Further evidence about the 
forging of a key document was given by Givli’s secretary at the 
time, Dalia Carmel, who had played an active role in the forg- 
ery. In August 1960 Elad was sentenced to 12 years’ imprison- 
ment on charges of illegally holding secret documents. 

In 1958 a secret committee of inquiry was set up by the 
IDE to look into all the evidence, but even though it estab- 
lished that documents had been forged and perjury had been 
committed, no measures were taken against those involved. In 
May 1960, Lavon spoke to David Ben-Gurion, who asked his 
aide-de-camp to look into the matter, and the latter returned 
with the same information: that indeed documents had been 
forged. A committee, headed by Supreme Court Justice Haim 
*Cohn was appointed in September 1960, on Ben-Gurion’s or- 
ders, to inquire into the allegations against Givli. The Cohn 
Committee Report, published in part on October 23, 1960, re- 
sulted in Givli’s resignation from active military service. The 
attorney general, Gideon *Hausner, recommended that an 
investigation take place to determine whether anyone should 
be put on trial, but the Mapai leadership was not interested 
in a trial. Though the press at the time was full of partial in- 
formation regarding the affair, most of the actors remained 
unnamed, except for Lavon himself. 

Lavon felt that the Committee’s Report exonerated him 
from the suspicions that it was he who had given the order, 
but Ben-Gurion refused to clear his name, convinced that 
Lavon was lying. Lavon was not, however, short of supporters. 
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These included Golda *Meir, Pinhas *Sapir, Zalman *Aranne, 
and Mordekhai *Namizr, while Sharett, even though he was 
not close to Lavon, actually announced that the Cohn Com- 
mittee Report had exonerated him. 

Ben-Gurion convinced Givli to demand of the chief 
of staff, Hayyim *Laskov, that a judicial committee of in- 
quiry be established to investigate the responsibility for what 
had happened in Egypt, and Lavon insisted that the issue be 
raised in the Knesset Foreign Affairs and Defense Commit- 
tee. Contrary to Ben-Gurion’s wishes the government de- 
cided on October 30, upon a proposal by Minister of Justice 
Pinhas *Rosen, and with the concurrence of Minister of Fi- 
nance Levi *Eshkol, to set up yet another committee, made 
up of seven ministers, headed by Rosen, to review the issue. 
Though the committee heard witnesses, it did not have the 
power to subpoena any. In his testimony before the commit- 
tee, Lavon alleged that at the time of the Olshan-Dori inquiry 
officials in the Ministry of Defense had conspired against him, 
and accused Shimon *Peres, who had been director general 
of the ministry, of disloyalty. Representatives of the commit- 
tee were also sent abroad to interview Dalia Carmel, about 
the forgery of the document, and Major General (Res) Yeho- 
shafat Harkabi, who had replaced Givli in Intelligence Op- 
erations. The committee reached the unanimous conclusion 
that Lavon had not given the order and recommended that 
the matter be closed. The committee’s report was endorsed by 
the government on December 25. However, Ben-Gurion him- 
self refused to accept the report, and now demanded himself 
that the matter be reviewed by a judicial body, which unlike 
the ministerial committee headed by Rosen, would have the 
right to subpoena witnesses. Though a motion on a proposal 
of no-confidence brought in the Knesset by the opposition 
on January 30, 1961, was defeated, Ben-Gurion was severely 
criticized for his attitude. The following day he submitted his 
resignation, and his government continued to serve as an in- 
terim government until new elections were held for the Fifth 
Knesset in August 1961. 

Ben-Gurion now seemed set on a personal vendetta 
against Lavon, and even though a group of prominent intel- 
lectuals, including Martin *Buber, Prof. Hugo *Bergman, and 
Prof. Nathan *Rotenstreich, came out openly against what 
they considered his anti-democratic conduct, in February 
1961 he managed to get the Mapai Central Committee to de- 
cide to dismiss Lavon from his position as secretary general 
of the Histadrut - a position he had been reelected to in 1956. 
Among those who objected to the dismissal was Sharett, who 
declared that “it is not honor and justice that are our guiding 
light, but fear and the settling of accounts.” However, criticism 
of Ben-Gurion mounted, and even though he formed a new 
government in November 1961, in June 1963 he resigned the 
premiership for the last time, and upon his recommendation 
Levi Eshkol was appointed prime minister. Eshkol’s inclination 
was to finally close the Lavon Affair that had bedeviled Mapai 
for close to a decade. Nevertheless, in October 1964 Ben-Gu- 
rion made one more effort to rekindle the issue, and submit- 
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ted a file full of documents on the Lavon Affair to Minister 
of Justice Dov *Joseph, and to Attorney General Moshe Ben- 
Zeev. Ben-Gurion claimed that the Rosen Ministerial Com- 
mittee had been faulty, and yet again demanded that a judicial 
inquiry be held on its proceedings. Joseph rejected the idea 
ofa judicial inquiry, but recommended that a comprehensive 
official inquiry be held into the Lavon Affair. Eshkol rejected 
the recommendation, and after meeting with boisterous op- 
position from Ben-Gurion’s supporters in the Mapai Central 
Committee, submitted his resignation, demanding that a new 
government be formed with unfettered discretion to decide 
the matter without party interference. Eshkol formed a new 
government in December 1964, and in 1965, Ben-Gurion with 
seven of his supporters left Mapai, and formed their own par- 
liamentary group - *Rafi. 

In the aftermath of the Six-Day War Israel could have 
demanded the release of those of the agents who were still 
imprisoned in Egypt but refrained from doing so. It was only 
the following year, in 1968, that the remaining prisoners were 
released. 
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LAVRY, MARC (1903-1967), composer and conductor. Born 
in Riga, Lavry studied at Oldenberg and at the Leipzig Con- 
servatory and worked as conductor in Riga, Saarbruecken, 
and Berlin, where he was associated with the Laban dance en- 
semble and the Universal film studio. He settled in Palestine 
in 1935 and conducted at the Opera Amamit and the Pales- 
tine Broadcasting Service. In 1949 he became director of the 
music section of Kol Zion la-Golah (the World Zionist Or- 
ganization’s broadcasts to the Diaspora), for which he estab- 
lished a permanent choir. In 1962 he settled in Haifa, where 
he continued his musical activities under the sponsorship of 
the municipality. 

Lavry’s many compositions — his last work bears the opus 
number 349 — represented a style and ideology basically iden- 
tical with the Mediterranean period of Israel music. Their me- 
lodic foundation is compounded of east Ashkenazi and Near 
Eastern elements, as well as the new folksong of Erez Israel, 
which Lavry both drew upon and helped to form. His best- 
known work, the symphonic poem Emek (1937), was based 
on his song for choir and orchestra, with the same name, to 
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a poem by Raphael Eliaz, written about one year earlier. His 
song Hanita for choir and orchestra had originally been a part 
of Dan ha-Shomer (“Dan the Guard,’ 1945, libretto by Sh. *Sha- 
lom and Max *Brod) which was the first Israel opera. Other 
important works were Shir ha-Shirim (“Song of Songs”), ora- 
torio; Avodat ha-Kodesh, a Sabbath liturgy written for Temple 
Emanu-E]l of San Francisco; the songs for choir and orchestra 
Kinneret, Kittatenu ba-Laylah Zoedet (“Our Platoon Marches 
in the Night”), and Zead Shimshon (“March Forward, Sam- 
son”); two piano concertos; the opera Tamar (text by Louis 
Newman); Gideon (text by Haim *Hefer); two symphonies 
(“Warsaw Ghetto” and “1949”); a symphonic poem Stalin- 
grad (first performed in Moscow in 1943); and the orchestral 
suite Israeli Dances. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Lavry, in: Tazlil, 8 (1968), 74-77 (autobi- 
ography); H. Lavry, ibid., 9 (1969), 174-5; PE. Gradenwitz, Music and 


Musicians in Israel (19597), 89-90. 
[Bathja Bayer] 


LAW AND MORALITY. 


In the Bible 

In the Pentateuch, legal and moral norms are not distin- 
guished by any definitional criteria. The manner of presenta- 
tion of both is via revelation - moral norms are not presented 
as wisdom but rather as prophetic revelation. Thus the two re- 
main indistinguishable as to authority. The basis of adherence 
to the system as a whole is the fact that it constitutes divine 
command. Even in the form of presentation, no distinction 
is made between the two types. The apodictic form, for ex- 
ample, is used both for the prohibition on murder (Ex. 20:13) 
and the command to love one’s neighbor (Lev. 19:18). On the 
critical issue of enforcement, no textual distinction exists on 
which to base enforced and nonenforced forms or between 
humanly enforced and divinely enforced ones. The premise 
of the pentateuchal code is that no propounded norm of hu- 
man behavior is either optional or lacking in enforcement. 
Indeed the sanction system is one in which human punish- 
ment and divine retribution function as equal components 
of a single scheme. 

This single corpus of legal-moral behavioral norms was 
distinct from ancient Near-Eastern legal-moral systems in 
a number of significant respects. First, the very unity of moral- 
ity and law in the Pentateuch created a new basis of authority 
for the behavioral precepts of Hebrew civilization. Secondly, 
in the Torah individualistic morality gave way to national 
morality which was addressed to the people of Israel as a cor- 
porate moral entity. Thus the national entity was made party 
to the maintenance of the mandated standards of behavior 
and could be held responsible for the breach of such norms by 
individual citizens. Thirdly, despite the exclusivity of the cov- 
enantal relationship between God and the Jewish people, 
God's role in the enforcement of legal-moral behavioral norms 
is clearly pictured as universal. Thus Cain, the generation of 
the flood, Sodom, the seven Canaanite nations, and others, 
are all pictured as subjects of divine retribution for illegal- 
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immoral behavior though they were not parties to the cov- 
enant. 

In the prophetic literature, no new realm of purely moral 
concern was created. The breaches of social morality which 
play such a prominent part in the prophetic critique of the 
Jewish people were all premised on the identical legal-moral 
behavioral norms. The “immorality” of the people was in re- 
ality their “illegal” behavior. The major shift which distin- 
guishes the literary prophets from their predecessors was that 
the notion of corporate legal-moral responsibility was given a 
vital new component. In the Pentateuch, national doom was 
threatened for cultic sins in particular and for neglect of the 
divine commandments in general. The prophets introduced 
the notion that the most decisive factor in the corporate fate 
of the nation was that aspect of mandated legal-moral behav- 
ioral norms which encompassed social relations. Thus when 
Amos threatens national doom and exile, he speaks of the 
sins of the normal life context, of social, economic, and po- 
litical behavior, but maintains complete silence with regard 
to the sin of idolatry. In Isaiah and Micah too, the threat of 
national destruction is created by social corruption — the vi- 
olation of the legal-ethical behavioral norms of everyday life. 
Failure to observe the divine command results in the corpo- 
rate punishment of the nation whether the sin is cultic or le- 
gal-moral in nature. 


The Talmudic Period 

There was not yet any development of a specific moral or- 
der as distinct from the legal system in the talmudic period. 
However, it is already clearly recognized in tannaitic literature 
that legal sanctions could not enforce every form of behavior 
which was morally desirable. Indeed the Mishnah and Tosefta 
make occasional references to situations where, despite justifi- 
cation, one party lacks any legal recourse against the other and 
“.. he has nothing but resentment [faromet] against him” (e.g., 
BM 4:6, 6:1; Tosef., Git. 3:1; BM 4:22). This recognition of a gap 
between sanctionable behavior and behavior which though 
desirable is not enforceable produced three types of relation- 
ships between the two realms: morality as a direct source of 
law; morality as a source of private, higher standards of legal 
liability; and morality in legal form. 


MORALITY AS A DIRECT SOURCE OF LAW. ‘The tannaitic pe- 
riod was particularly rich in social legislation motivated by the 
desire to expand the scope of enforcement to encompass as 
broad as possible a range of morally desirable behavior. Two 
terms in particular were often used to indicate the presence of 
a moral interest as the basis for tannaitic legislation: 

(1) “In the interest of peace” (mi-penei darkhei shalom). 
This term is a composite, indicating that the legislative pur- 
pose of the statute is the prevention of communal conflict 
which would result from some immoral practice not other- 
wise limited by law. The specific forms of immoral behavior 
viewed by the tannaim as likely to produce communal conflict 
included unequal distribution of religious honors, threat to the 
good reputation of a group or an individual, taking by force 
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where property rights are uncertain, unearned benefit from 
the labor or initiative of another, and the exclusion of groups 
from societal privileges and responsibilities. In all of these 
instances, the methods used to avoid the conflict were either 
to legalize a status quo which was both orderly and fair, or to 
extend legal rights to situations or persons otherwise excluded 
(e.g. Git. 5:8-9; Tosef., Pe’ah 3:1; Hul. 10:13; Git. 5 (3):4-5). 

(2) “For the benefit of society” (mi-penei tikkun ha-olam). 
This tannaitic term is also a composite, reflecting the presence 
of a moral interest being translated into an enforceable legal 
norm. The Mishnah (Git. 4:3-5:3) contains an entire codex of 
such statutes. The unique character of the situations governed 
“for the benefit of society” is that the moral interest involved, 
while produced by an existing or incipient legal relationship, 
affects primarily persons outside the relationship itself. The 
legislation affecting that relationship is thus primarily de- 
signed to have general communal benefit. Some of the moral 
interests dealt with in this type of legislation are the preven- 
tion of *bastardy and of abandoned wives (see *Agunah), the 
deterrence of *theft and of non-punishable injurious behavior, 
the encouragement of lending and of returning lost property, 
the encouragement of care for *orphans and destitute chil- 
dren, and the encouragement of public service in the area of 
law and medicine (e.g., Git. 4:2-5:3; 9:4; Tosef., Ter. 1:12-13; 
Git. 4(3):5-7; 8(6):9). 

The amoraim did not themselves use darkhei shalom or 
tikkun ha-olam as bases for further translation of morality 
into law. However, their awareness that in tannaitic legislation 
morality was being used as a source of law is clearly indicated 
through their use of the notion of the prevention of hostility 
(mi-shum eivah) as a legislative end. While no legislation in 
tannaitic literature is described as having been designed to 
prevent hostility, the amoraim often ascribe that very pur- 
pose to tannaitic legislation. Thus tannaitic legislation giving 
a *husband the right to his wife's earnings is viewed by the 
amoraim as motivated by the desire to prevent ill-feeling or 
hostility (eivah) between them (Ket. 58b). The source of the 
ill-feeling would be the inequality resulting from the husband’s 
being obliged to support his wife without being entitled to 
ownership of whatever she earns. This recognition that leg- 
islation based on the tendency of ill-feeling to undermine an 
existing relationship was an attempt to cure legislatively the 
underlying inequality led the amoraim to limit the application 
of the statute to those situations where its motivating moral 
interest was relevant. Thus where the marital relationship is 
in any case about to be terminated, ill-feeling may be a matter 
of indifference (BM 12b), and further, where the relationship 
must be terminated by law, ill-feelings between the parties 
may actually be functional (Yev. 90b) and therefore the law 
designed to prevent such hostility is inapplicable. 

The role of morality as a source of law continued into the 
legal work of the amoraim themselves, although it shifted from 
the realm of legislation to that of juridical interpretation. Two 
standards of moral behavior, one positive and one negative, 
predominate in this amoraic process: 
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(1) “And thou shalt do that which is right and good” 
(Deut. 6:18; ve-asita ha-yashar ve-ha-tov). Two amoraic laws 
are based on this verse: 

(a) Property taken by a creditor in payment of a debt may 
be redeemed at any time (i.e., absence of injury to the credi- 
tor; BM 35a; see *Execution, Civil); and 

(b) Right of an abutting property owner to first purchase 
is preserved despite sale of the property (i.e., absence of injury 
to the original owner; BM 108a; see *Mazranut). In both cases 
doing the “right and good” involves the restoration of a legal 
right which a person had lost through no fault of his own. 

(2) “Her ways are ways of pleasantness” (Prov. 3:17; dark- 
hei noam). The fact that “pleasantness” was viewed as a ba- 
sic characteristic of biblical law dictated to the amoraim the 
rejection of any juridical interpretation which could lead to 
the establishment of a law that could cause either the loss of 
personal dignity or injury to a marital relationship (e.g., Suk. 
32b; Yev. 15a). The principle, however, operated in a negative 
fashion only, to preclude any particular juridical alternative 
which contravened the moral qualities of “pleasantness” (see 
also *Takkanot). 


MORALITY AS A SOURCE OF PRIVATE, HIGHER STANDARDS 
OF LEGAL LIABILITY. There are occasions which arise in any 
legal system where, despite the existence of a law prohibit- 
ing certain action, the hands of the court are tied because of 
evidentiary or procedural principles. The absence of enforce- 
ment in such instances, while producing an inequity in that 
particular case, could only be remedied by the abandonment 
of a principle which on balance is of value to the legal system. 
In the attempt to minimize such injustice, the tannaim, and 
subsequently the amoraim also, attempted to use the threat of 
divine retribution as a means of inducing the wrongdoer to 
remedy the injury of his own free choice, rejecting the exemp- 
tion which the system allows him (see *Divine Punishment). 
It was in this specific context that the rabbis often asserted 
that while the defendant was “exempt by human law, he is li- 
able by divine law” (hayyav be-dinei shamayim, e.g., BK 6:4. 
An entire codex of such situations where “his case is passed on 
for divine judgment” is found in Tosef., BK 6:16-17). A similar 
case of moral pressure being brought to bear to emphasize the 
need for voluntary rectification where the judiciary is unable 
to act is reflected in the phrase “the sages are greatly pleased 
with him” (ruah hakhamin nohah heimenno; e.g., Shev. 10:9. 
For the reverse formulation, see BB 8:5). The moral pressure 
for this type of behavior led the amoraim to use similar for- 
mulations to urge self-judgment even in cases where the ini- 
tial liability itself was in doubt (BM 37a; see *Extraordinary 
Remedies). In such cases the amoraim suggest that a man as- 
sume liability upon himself if “he wishes to fulfill his duty in 
the sight of heaven.” 

Two uniquely amoraic devices supplement the above 
as moral means of urging an individual to accept higher stan- 
dards of civil liability where he has indeed been the cause 
of injury to another. Both are literary legal fictions in that they 
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attempt to explain tannaitic statements or actions which in 
reality might have been based on completely different rea- 
sons. 

(a) Pious behavior (middat hasidut). Each time that the 
amora Rav Hisda suggests that a particular tannaitic state- 
ment constituted a suggestion of especially righteous behavior 
it is part of an attempt to resolve an inner contradiction in a 
Mishnah (e.g., BM 52b; Shab. 120a; Hul. 130b). While the Tal- 
mud on one occasion rejects R. Hisda’s suggestion for some 
alternative resolution (Shab. 120a), the device itself, and its fre- 
quent acceptance by the amoraim, gives recognition to their 
use of moral persuasion to encourage private adoption of the 
highest possible standards of civil liability. Indeed R. Hisda 
may well have been pointing out a more general phenomenon, 
that of recording dissenting opinions in the Mishnah in order 
that such higher standards remain as a personal option. 

(b) Beyond the limit of the law (li-fenim mi-shurat ha- 
din). This device too, emerging from the school of Ray, is used 
consistently to resolve the disparity between existing law and 
the behavior of some earlier scholar (e.g., BK 99b; BM 30b; 
Ket. 97a; Ber. 45b). While it may be the case that in each in- 
stance the scholar behaved in full accord with the law of his 
own time, the exemption from liability not yet having become 
applicable, the significance of the amoraic suggestion lies in 
its openness to the acceptance and desirability of such private 
assumption of higher standards of legal liability. Indeed, by 
eradicating the time difference between the existing law and 
earlier behavior, the amoraim in effect maintain the viability 
of the entire history of legal development as a source of rules 
devised to produce the result most morally desirable in any 
particular case. While in their talmudic usage none of these 
devices leads to enforceable law, many rishonim and aharonim 
insist on the partial or total enforceability of a good number of 
the laws denominated as dinei shamayim, middat hasidut, and 
li-fenim mi-shurat ha-din (e.g., Rema HM 12:2; PDRS: 132-153, 
151). Thus, while formal legislation was basically absent and 
no admission would be made that juridical interpretation re- 
ally involved the creation of new law, such reinterpretations 
to create higher standards of enforceability were in fact part of 
the continuity of the process of the use of morality as a source 
of new law. In this way the use of morality to create private, 
higher standards of liability has often led to the eventual adop- 
tion of those new standards as law for everyone. 


MORALITY IN LEGAL FORM. ‘The impact of morality on 
Jewish law has been felt in a third way, as a result of rabbinic 
formulation of moral principles in legal form. The unwilling- 
ness of the rabbinic mind to accept seriously any substantial 
gap between the two realms is evidenced by the gradual as- 
similation into the realm of law, of forms of behavior which 
were not initially enforceable but were formulated in the ter- 
minology of illegal behavior. The two prime categories in this 
pattern are where immoral behavior is compared to illegal ac- 
tion and where the seriousness of the behavior is indicated by 
a disproportionate penalty. 
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(1) “As if ...” (ke-illu). The term ke-illu, in its legal usage 
(like naasah ke), usually introduces a legal fiction (BM 34a; 
Yev. 13:3). In its usage in the process of grading the moral sig- 
nificance of behavior it creates fictional analogies to legal or 
illegal behavior. Thus a person who conducts himself with 
humility is as one who offers all the sacrifices (Sot. 5b), while 
one who honors an evil person is as one who worships idols 
(Tosef., Av. Zar. 6(7):16). In tannaitic usage, this device is used 
almost exclusively to encourage behavior which is not legally 
mandatory (except where it is used in exegesis in the form, 
“Scripture considers him as if ...”; e.g., Sanh. 4:5). In such in- 
stances, the weight of the divine legal prohibition is used to 
bolster moral pronouncements which otherwise lack any au- 
thority. The fact that amoraim began to extend this compara- 
tive device to add the weight of divine law to the authority of 
rabbinic law (e.g., Ber. 35a) introduced the possibility that the 
first half of the formula was not merely unenforceable moral 
teaching, but was itself legally binding in its own right. It was 
then only a short step to the frequent conclusions of rishonim 
that behavior which is compared to illegal action must itself 
be illicit (e.g., Sot. 3:4; cf. Yad, Talmud Torah 1:13). 

(2) Disproportionate penalty, such as “liable to the death 
penalty” (hayyav mitah). While the Bible lays down the pen- 
alty of death at the hands of the court for a variety of crimes, 
the tannaim had already begun using the ascription of the 
death penalty to crimes for which clearly no court would 
prescribe such punishment. This exaggerated penalty was an 
effective way of communicating rabbinic feelings about the 
enormity of misbehavior. The amoraim made extensive use 
of this device to indicate their indignation at immoral behav- 
ior. Thus, in a passage which makes manifestly clear that it is 
aimed at emphasis rather than true legal liability, the Talmud 
says, ‘A mourner who does not let his hair grow long and does 
not rend his clothes is liable to death” (Mk 24a). Similarly 
the rabbis asserted that, “Any scholar upon whose garment a 
[grease] stain is found is liable to death” (Shab. 114a). Again, 
however, the very use of legal terminology in formulating the 
moral position led to the conclusion that the behavior so de- 
scribed was indeed legally prohibited, and it was therefore of- 
ten considered as this by the rishonim (cf. instances in Sanh. 
58b, 59a, and codes). Thus in the constant growth of the scope 
of the law the morality of one generation frequently became 
the law of the next. 

[Saul Berman] 


Moral Sanctions of Legally Negative Acts 

In addition to the three categories mentioned above, there is a 
fourth category that regulates the interaction of law and mo- 
rality in Jewish Law. In these cases the sanction for an action 
is only a moral sanction. The common context for such sanc- 
tions is the exploitation of a legal loophole for benefit, while 
damaging the interests of others. The legal system disapproves 
of such acts, but does not view them as sufficiently reprehen- 
sible to warrant punishment for their commission. However, 
although the perpetrator of such acts is called “wicked,” the 
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halakhic sanction does not involve financial loss nor corpo- 
ral punishment. Hence the perpetrator of certain acts is called 
“wicked, and other acts cause their perpetrator to be sub- 
jected to the imprecation of “He who punished.” 


“HE IS CALLED WICKED.’ The laws of succession present an 
example of an act, which when committed causes the perpe- 
trator “to be called wicked.” The case concerns a person who 
bequeathed his estate to an heir, stipulating that upon his [the 
heir’s] demise, the estate would devolve to a second heir. The 
tannaim disputed the nature of the rule of succession and 
how it would apply if the first heir sold the estate, thus defy- 
ing the testator’s wishes. R. Judah ha-Nasi ruled that after the 
first heir dies, the second heir would be entitled to reclaim the 
property from the person who bought it from the first heir. R. 
Simeon b. Gamaliel however claims that, “The second [may] 
receive only what the first had left” and if he did not leave 
anything, then the second heir would be left empty handed 
(BB 137a). The halakhah was established in accordance with 
the latter opinion (Yad, Zekhiyyah u-Matanah 12:3-5; Sh. Ar. 
HM 248:1). The sages expressed their disapproval of the per- 
son who counseled the first one to defy the testator’s stipula- 
tion and sell the assets, for by so doing he was frustrating the 
testator’s wish, which was that the second person too would 
benefit from his assets, when the time came, “And Abbaye 
said: “Who is a cunning rogue? One who counsels another to 
sell an estate in accordance with Rabban Simeon b. Gamaliel’” 
(BB, ibid.). The Rashbam (ibid.) explains that such a person 
is referred to as “cunning” because his acts are legally valid, 
but by exploiting the legal loophole left by the testator who 
allowed the first heir to sell the assets, he commits a sin with 
property not lawfully his, and the result frustrates the original 
intention of the testator. 

In the Moston case (CA 749/82 Moston v. Widerman 43 
(1) PD 278, per Justice Elon) the Supreme Court was required 
to interpret the Succession Law, 1965. The Court also dealt 
with relation of law and morality in that context, and wrote 
the following: 


Incidentally, the issue at hand also exemplifies the approach of 
Jewish Law to the relationship between law and morality...a 
distinctive characteristic of Jewish Law is that on the one hand 
there is a clear distinction between legal norms, which give rise 
to legal obligations, and moral norms, which do not create le- 
gal obligations. On the other hand, however, both in terms of 
determining the legal principles and the judge’s concrete rul- 
ing, discussion and reference are made to the existence or non- 
existence of the moral obligation as well as to the existence or 
non-existence of a legal obligation. In another context, we re- 
lated inter alia to the reasons for this phenomenon in Jewish 
Law (see Bibliography, Elon, 1988, 126-28). 

... Just as the Written Law (i.e., the Torah) commands 
the individual and the public to fulfill the commandments that 
are clearly legal in character, similarly and just as categorically 
does the law command the performance of moral and ethical 
precepts ... This basic phenomenon, of course, does not elim- 
inate the distinction between law and morals ... [T]hus the 
halakhah carefully distinguishes between normative rules that 
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involve court enforced sanctions and precepts not enforced by 
such sanctions. However, the fact that legal norms and moral 
imperatives have a common source in the halakhic system has 
an important consequence: The legal system, as a legal system, 
from time to time invokes the moral imperative, even though 
it does not enforce it. The court does not refuse to decide a 
case, even when the decision cannot be enforced. The author 
of legal responsa or halakhic decisions, as well as the court all 
include the relevant moral imperatives, as an integral part of 
their discussion: “it is apparent from the Talmud that is incum- 
bent on a judge to declare what is proper conduct even when 
such conduct is not required by strict law, making it clear that 
nonetheless good and upright people will act in that manner. 
The litigant [to whom the declaration is addressed] may then 
conform [to the guidance so given] but if he does not, no sanc- 
tion is taken against him [by the court]” (Arukh Hashulkhan, 
HM 304.11) (ibid., 291-92 of the decision). 


Later in the judgment, the Court cites the dispute between hal- 
akhic authorities whether despite the fact that the seller him- 
self would not be called evil for selling the assets, the person 
who persuaded the heir to sell his inheritance, is considered 
“wicked” because of his “meddling in strife not his own (sow- 
ing ferment in someone else’s dispute)” (Prov. 26:17). Alter- 
natively, perhaps the seller is also a rogue. The Rashbam (BB 
137a) ruled that the expression “wicked” is not applicable to 
the seller, yet the Meiri (Bet ha-Behirah, Bx 1374) ruled other- 
wise. Both agree however that a priori it is forbidden to give 
such counsel; but that having done so and despite its being 
morally tainted, the deal is valid. In its concluding comments 
the Court states: 


This is a highly informative example of a dispute and detailed 
discussion between halakhic authorities over the existence or 
non-existence of a moral defect in conduct related to the per- 
formance of a legal transaction, despite their agreement on the 
validity of the transaction itself (ibid., 293). 


The moral sanction of being considered “wicked” in halakhic 
literature is also applied to various acts of commercial com- 
petition. According to the Talmudic rule, when a poor man 
is sifting through left-over bread and another needy person 
comes and takes it for himself, the latter is called “wicked” 
(Kid. 59a). The Talmud cites this principle in the context of 
“competition” between two potential buyers vying for the same 
item. When a person is about to purchase an item froma seller, 
and another person precedes him and buys the item (herein- 
after, “an interloper”), the latter is [also] called “wicked” In 
the post-talmudic period, the legal significance of consider- 
ing the interloper as “wicked” was expanded from being ex- 
clusively moral to bearing practical ramifications. Admit- 
tedly, if the transaction between the seller and the interloper 
has been completed, the would-be purchaser cannot reclaim 
the item from the interloper (Ritba, Kid. 59a; Resp. Maharik, 
132). However, before the transaction has been completed, 
the interloper could be prevented from purchasing the said 
item (Resp. Maharshadam, HM 259). Furthermore, according 
to Rabbenu Tam (cited in Ritba), even when the transaction 
has been completed, the item can be confiscated from the in- 
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terloper. The moral sanction of being considered “wicked” re- 
ceived another practical application during the period of the 
aharonim, when it was decided to publicly, in the synagogue, 
renounce the interloper as “wicked” (Haggahot Maimuniyyot, 
Hil. Hovel 5:1; Perisha, HM 237). 


THE IMPRECATION: “HE WHO PUNISHED” (MI SHE-PARA). 
Another expression of moral sanction appearing in tannaitic 
literature is directed at the person who withdraws from a 
transaction, prior to its legal consummation, but after the con- 
sideration had already been given: “if he has already paid, but 
has not taken possession of his produce, he can withdraw [the 
offer], but they [the Sages] said: He who punished the genera- 
tion of the flood and the generation of the dispersion, He will 
take vengeance of him who does not stand by his word” (BM 
4:2). The amoraim added that this is a moral sanction with a 
certain measure of practical significance (BM 48b); namely — 
that the bet din would inform the litigant that he was liable un- 
der divine law. Their dispute related to the particular method 
of informing the litigant of this liability. 


OTHER SANCTIONS NO LONGER OPERATIVE IN CONTEM- 
PORARY TIMES. An additional phenomenon in the category 
of legally reprehensible acts with only a moral sanction has its 
origins in the codification of Jewish Law and in the works of 
the halakhic decisors. One of the principles adopted by the au- 
thors of the post-Maimonides halakhic codes, Sefer ha-Turim 
of R. Jacob b. Asher, and Shulhan Arukh of R. Joseph Caro, 
was the omission of halakhic rules that are no longer operative. 
For example, these works do not cite the biblical law of the ac- 
cidental murderer who is exiled to a city of refuge (see *City 
of Refuge). Even so, these codes, to apprise us of the doctor’s 
responsibility, cite the law pertaining to a doctor who is in- 
advertently responsible for a person's death, informed of his 
mistake, and sent to a city of refuge (Tur, yp 336; Sh. Ar., yD 
336:1). The ruling has no practical implication and does not 
give rise to any halakhic-legal sanction; its purpose is to un- 
derscore the doctor's moral obligation, and to subject him to 
moral sanctions in cases in which he has made mistakes. No- 
tably, this point was made by the Supreme Court in the She- 
fer case (CA 506/88 Shefer v. State of Israel, 48 (1) 87, 113, per 
Justice Elon) and the discussion of the principles that should 
guide doctors in their work. 


Turning a Moral Sanction into a Practical Sanction - The 
Role of the Bet Din 

Jewish law recognizes cases in which the bet din does not im- 
pose a practical sanction on the litigant, but rather, informs 
the party of his moral or religious duty. A striking example is 
in cases of divorce (see *Divorce). Although the bet din fre- 
quently rules that giving the get to the wife constitutes the ful- 
fillment of a positive precept (mitzvah), it refrains from com- 
pelling the husband to do so. Hence, Rabbeinu Jonah (Spain, 
13 century) ruled that “[even though] we do not coerce the 
husband by way of whipping him, as a means of compelling 
him to give his wife a get, when she says “I find him repulsive,” 
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the bet din informs and advises him that it is a mitzvah for him 
to divorce her (Shitah Mekubezzet, Ket. 54a). Ata later period, 
R. Bezalel Ashkenazi (Egypt, 16 century) stated in the name 
of his rabbi, the Radbaz, that once the bet din has informed the 
man of the mitzvah to divorce his wife, if he fails to divorce her 
he is regarded a “criminal” (Shitah Mekubezzet, ibid.). 

These comments were cited by the Israeli Supreme Court 
in HC 644/79 Guttman v. The Rabbinical Court, 34 (1) PD 443, 
per Justice Menachem Elon. In that case the Rabbinical Court 
ruled that “it was desirable” for the husband to give his wife 
a get, but did not compel him to give the get. The appellant's 
claim was that since the Rabbinical Court had the power to 
adjudicate matters concerning the spousal property only after 
having given a ruling ordering their divorce, in this case, in 
which the Rabbinical Court had only ruled that “it was desir- 
able” for the husband to give a get, it did not (yet) have juris- 
diction over property matters. The Supreme Court rejected 
this claim, clarifying that in Jewish Law, the system by which 
the rabbinical court adjudicates, a decision consisting of a 
“moral” declaration is a decision for all intents and purposes, 
and the Rabbinical Court’s notifying the litigant of his moral 
obligation is a sanction in the full sense of the term; thus, “this 
distinction between the legal force and religious or moral 
force, in the context of a divorce judgment of the rabbinical 
court, is unacceptable. The criterion for determining what is 
and what is not included in ‘a decision of divorce’ must com- 
ply with the criterion of the judicial system to which the leg- 
islator conferred jurisdiction in the matter of the divorce, in 
this case, Jewish Law. The underlying principle in Jewish Law 
governing the distinction between law and morality or religion 
differs from the parallel distinction accepted in other legal sys- 
tems.... This kind of ruling in which the rabbinical court rules 
that it is a mitzvah for the parties to divorce is almost a daily 
occurrence in rabbinical courts, and has long been accepted 
in Jewish Law ...” (p. 447, of the decision). 

Similarly, from the aforementioned comments regard- 
ing the imposition of moral sanctions for acts of which the 
law takes a negative view, it appears that the Sages upgraded 
the force of the “moral sanction.” While the original inten- 
tion was that the force of such a moral sanction extended no 
further than the book itself, obligating the person exclusively 
in terms of his conscience and God, the sages of recent gen- 
erations tended to confer practical significance to these sanc- 
tions. This explains the case of “the poor man sifting through 
left-over bread,” and the legal prohibition to attempt to pre- 
cede him, and when someone (referred to as an “interloper”) 
precedes him and takes the item, a declaration made in syna- 
gogue condemns him as “wicked.” The same rule applies to 
a worker who accidentally damages his employer's property. 
According to the Arukh ha-Shulhan, the bet din should notify 
his employer of his duty to “follow the way of the good,” waive 
the worker’s payment of the damage, and continuing payment 
of his wage. The same applies to the rule of “fulfillment of duty 
in the sight of Heaven,” regarding which it was ruled that the 
bet din should notify the litigant of his obligation to fulfill his 
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duty in the sight of Heaven even though the bet din is unable 
to force him to pay (R. Solomon Luria, Poland, BB 6:6) and 
according to another view he is even disqualified as a witness 
until he has paid, because in effect he is in possession of sto- 
len money (Meiri, BM 56a). This is also the rule regarding the 
principle of li-fenim mi-shurat ha-din (acting more generously 
than legally required), which in particular circumstances in 
later generations the bet din decided not to enforce. Some of 
these rulings will be elaborated upon below. 


Enforcing the Principle of li-fenim mi-shurat ha-din (acting 
more generously than legally required). According to many 
halakhic authorities, in certain cases, the bet din should en- 
force the litigant’s compliance with the principle of li-fenim mi- 
shurat ha-din: “It is the practice of every Jewish court to com- 
pel the wealthy to perform their obligation where it is right 
and proper, even if the strict law does not so require” (Bayit 
Hadash on Tur, Sh. Ar., HM 12:4; see Menachem Elon, Jewish 
Law, 1:155 ff.). This principle is similar to another principle in 
the Jewish Law - kofin al ha-zedakah (the giving of charity 
may be enforced) (Ket. 49b), which only applies in particular 
circumstances. This rule constitutes the basis for the duty in 
certain circumstances to support children and relatives, even 
when this duty did not exist under strict interpretation of the 
law (see *Maintenance). 

This matter was discussed in the Israeli Supreme Court 
in the Kitan case (CA 350/77 Kitan v. Weiss, 33 (2) 785). In this 
case, the Court rejected a defendant’s claim for damages, 
since there was no proof of causality between the defendant's 
negligence and the damage. However, in his decision Justice 
Elon stated that it was appropriate for the defendant to com- 
pensate the injured parties, in accordance with the principle 
of li-fenim mi-shurat ha-din: “for it is a Jewish tradition and 
a fundamental principle in Jewish law that along with strict 
liability, there is the additional obligation to act li-fenim mi- 
shurat ha-din. It is particularly significant that this Jewish law 
obligation has found, as in the case before us, a primary ap- 
plication in torts” (p. 809 of decision). Justice Elon adds that 
under Jewish Law, it is appropriate for the court, in certain 
cases, to express its hope that one of the litigants will act more 
generously than legally required and compensate his oppo- 
nent - although this hope is left to the discretion and initia- 
tive of the party (p. 811 of decision). 

It should be stressed that the two other justices on the 
panel — Justice Shamgar and Justice Witkon - disagreed with 
this approach “that seeks to elevate payment of compensation 
li-fenim mi-shurat ha-din to the status of a settled general prin- 
cipal of tort law,’ owing to “the absence of clear standards”; 
they voiced concern for the “filing of frivolous appeals,” since 
payment of damages li-fenim mi-shurat ha-din depends on 
the defendant’s discretion and “I would not recommend blur- 
ring the boundaries between liability and non-liability” (ibid., 
pp.805, 807 - for more details, see *Damages). 

Similarly, in the Ness v. Golda case (CA 842/79 Ness and 
Others v. Golda and Others Pp 36(1) 204) Justice Menachem 
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Elon adopted the same approach. Justice Elon concurred with 
the other justices on the panel that the litigant could not be 
obligated to pay, but added that morally and in terms of jus- 
tice, it was impossible to ignore that the defendant’s conduct 
caused the plaintiffs the damage being claimed. Accordingly, 
he ruled that it would be appropriate for the defendants to 
provide compensation to the plaintiffs: “Under the strict law, 
they are not bound by any such obligation. Rather, it is a re- 
quest of them to act li-fenim mi-shurat ha-din, and by doing 
so, they ‘walk in the way of good men, and follow the paths 
of the righteous’” (p. 221 of judgment). 

Enforcing compliance with the principle of li-fenim mi- 
shurat ha-din is particularly important in cases concerning 
the entire community, for “even though the obligation is not 
prescribed by the strict law, but only in accordance with li- 
fenim mi-shurat ha-din, the public can be compelled in this 
regard, for the public, like the individual, and perhaps even 
more so, should do what is good and right and not stand on 
strict law” (File 5637/26, PDR 5:132, at p. 151; see Resp. Mayim 
Hayyim, HM 6, quoted in Pithei Teshuvah to Sh. Ar., HM 333; 
Resp. Hatam Sofer, HM 239:9). The special status of the public 
was mentioned by the Supreme Court in the Boyer case (Boyer 
v. Shikkun Ovdim, 38 (2) PD 561, per Justice Elon). In this case 
too, after ruling that the appellant was not entitled to the rem- 
edy requested from the defendants, the Court expressed its 
request and hope that the respondents, a public body, would 
compensate the plaintiff in a suitable manner. However, the 
defendant did not see fit to comply with the Court’s request, 
and to express its disapproval of the respondent's behavior, 
the Court decided to exempt the appellant from payment of 
the respondent's costs for the appeal. 


In the State of Israel 

The aforementioned decisions dealing with these questions 
were all given prior to the enactment of the Basic Laws of the 
State of Israel. As such, the judicial request and hope that liti- 
gants would conduct themselves in accordance with li-fenim 
mi-shurat ha-din only had the force of a recommendation. 
This has changed as a result of the enactment of the Basic 
Laws in 1992 (Basic Law: Human Dignity and Freedom, and 
Basic Law: Freedom of Occupation) which declared their aim 
to anchor in a Basic Law “the values of the State of Israel as 
a Jewish and democratic state,’ and in which the State’s defi- 
nition as “Jewish” precedes its definition as “democratic.” By 
force of the Basic Law the Jewish Law attained a revered sta- 
tus in establishing the values of the State of Israel as a Jewish 
State. In view of this the Israeli common law dealing with li- 
fenim mi-shurat ha-din should be reconsidered, with a view 
towards compelling litigants, in certain circumstances, to 
conduct themselves beyond the letter of the law, li-fenim mi- 
shurat ha-din. A major area in which Jewish and democratic 
values can, and ought to be, integrated, is at the intersection 
of law and morality. Clearly, the enactment of the Basic Laws 
should leave its imprint on this area and on the interpretation 
of related legislation. 
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A number of the laws of the State of Israel combine provi- 
sions which manifestly derive from the area of morality, such 
as the invalidity of a contract “the making, contents of object 
of which is or are .... immoral or contrary to public policy” 
(sec. 30 Contracts (General Part) Law, 5733 - 1973), or the duty 
to conduct pre-contract negotiations and to fulfill the contract 
itself in a customary manner and in good faith (sections 12, 
39 of the aforementioned law; see *Contract). 

In addition, there are also statutory provisions that 
obligate the judge, adjudicating a case, to take general moral 
considerations into account, such as Section 32 (a) of the 
Tenants Protection Law [Consolidated Version] 5732 — 1972, 
which concerns a case in which by law, an order should be 
given to evict a tenant from his house, and which states that 
“Notwithstanding the existence of a ground for eviction, 
the Court may refuse to give judgment for eviction if it is 
satisfied that in the circumstances of the case it would not be 
just to do so” In its decision in the Marcus case (cA 417/79 
Marcus v. Hammer, 37 (2) PD) the Court (per Justice Men- 
achem Elon) discussed the similarities between these provi- 
sions and conduct according to li-fenim mi-shurat ha-din in 
Jewish Law. 

[Menachem Elon (2"¢ ed.)] 
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LAWANI, DAUD (Levi, David; second half of 15 century), 
Yemenite scholar, author of the Midrash al-Wajiz al-Mugni 
(“Adequate Summary”) on the Pentateuch which was written 
by Lawani in the town of Hemdeh between 1484 and 1493, 
extant in manuscript. It is based on the ancient and later Mi- 
drashim, including the Yemenite Midrashim which preceded 
it - Midrash ha-Gadol, Midrash ha-Be'ur, Midrash ha-Hefez, 
and others. Besides the Talmud and the Midrashim, a great 
deal of its contents are drawn from the works of Maimonides. 
Its style, as its name indicates, is concise; its language is He- 
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brew and Arabic. Some identify Lawani with Daud al-Lawani, 
a poet who lived in San‘a. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Ratzaby, in: KS, 28 (1952/53), 262f. 
[Yehuda Ratzaby] 


LAWAT, ABRAHAM DAVID BEN JUDAH LEIB (1835- 
1890), hasidic rabbi and author in the Ukraine. From his youth 
Abraham David was attracted to *Chabad Hasidism, being 
among the closest followers of Menahem Mendel *Schneer- 
sohn, author of Zemah Zedek. On the initiative of his teacher, 
he founded a hasidic yeshivah in Nikolayev; he also became 
rabbi of the hasidic community of the town (in about 1870). 
After the death of Menahem Mendel, Abraham David became 
one of the chief supporters of his son, Samuel of *Lubavich. 
Abraham David wrote important manuals and reference 
books in various fields, both on halakhah and in clarification 
of the Chabad system in Kabbalah and halakhah. His work 
Kav Naki (Warsaw, 1868) on the laws of divorce and the writ- 
ing of the names in divorce bills is one of the basic works on 
this subject. He wrote Beit Aharon ve-Tosafot (Vilna, 1881), 
an enlargement on the Beit Aharon of *Aaron of Pesaro, giv- 
ing additional references to biblical verses in talmudic and 
midrashic literature, and adding references from the *Zohar 
and Chabad literature. In 1887 he published a new edition of 
the Torah Or Siddur according to the prayer book of *Shneur 
Zalman of Lyady which is used by the Chabad Hasidim. In this 
edition, he made an effort to present an accurate and corrected 
text, to which he appended two works: Netiv ha-Hayyim, 
which accompanies the Derekh ha-Hayyim of Jacob b. Jacob 
Moses *Lorbeerbaum of Lissa where he cites the decisions of 
Shneur Zalman of Lyady whenever they differ from those of 
the Derekh ha-Hayyim; and Shaarei Tefillah (in subsequent 
editions, from 1896, in its enlarged and amended form entitled 
Shaar ha-Kolel) in 49 chapters. These deal with the sources 
of and reasons for the version of the above siddur, especially 
where it differs from the Ashkenazi and Sephardi versions. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Ovchinski, Nahalat Avot (1894), 18 para. 
69; D.Z. Heilman, Beit Rabbi, 3 (1902; repr. 1965), 257; A.D. Lawat, 
Kav Naki (1951°; 1966°), introd. 


[Adin Steinsaltz, Meir Medan] 


LAW OF RETURN, law passed by the Israel parliament 
(Knesset) on July 3, 1950, the anniversary of the death of The- 
odor *Herzl. The Law of Return is one of the earliest and most 
significant of the basic laws of the State of Israel. Declaring 
that every Jew has the right to settle in Israel as an oleh (de- 
fined as “a Jew immigrating to Israel for settlement”), it gives 
legislative confirmation to the age-old Jewish yearning for 
return to Zion, previously embodied in the *Basle Program 
(1897), in Article 6 of the *Mandate for Palestine (1922), and 
in Israel’s *Declaration of Independence of May 14, 1948. The 
law actually sanctioned the existing situation, for, as the official 
explanatory note pointed out, the Israel Provisional Council 
of State had, in its first legislative act (the Law and Adminis- 
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tration Ordinance, 1948), abolished all restrictions on Jewish 
immigration and retroactively validated the immigration of 
every Jew who had, at any time, entered the country - even 
in contravention of the Mandatory regulations. In the words 
of the then prime minister, David *Ben-Gurion, in presenting 
the bill to the *Knesset for first reading: 


This law lays down not that the State accords the right of set- 
tlement to Jews abroad but that this right is inherent in every 
Jew by virtue of his being a Jew if it but be his will to take part 
in settling the land. This right preceded the State of Israel, it is 
that which built the State. 


The main provision of the law (section 1), as passed by the 
Knesset, is accordingly declaratory in nature: “Every Jew has 
the right to come to this country as an oleh.” In keeping with 
the purposes of the law, this status of oleh is also accorded to 
all Jews who had entered the country as immigrants before 
the law came into force and to all Jews born in the country, 
whether before or after the law’s coming into force (section 
4), as well as to any Jew who goes to Israel other than as an 
immigrant and subsequently expresses his desire to stay and 
settle in Israel (section 3(a)). 


Denial of Oleh’s Visa 
An oleh’s visa may be denied only in cases in which the min- 
ister of immigration (later the minister of the interior) is sat- 
isfied that the applicant is engaged in activity directed against 
the Jewish people or is likely to endanger the public health or 
the security of the State (section 2 (b)). However, a person may 
not be regarded, for the purpose of this restriction, as endan- 
gering the public health on account of an illness contracted 
after his arrival in Israel (section 3 (b)). Experience indicated 
that there was another category of persons to whom it was 
not desirable to give an unrestricted right to settle in Israel 
as olim, namely, wanted criminals who took refuge in Israel 
or those who intended to continue a life of crime there. The 
Knesset hesitated to restrict the absolute right of every Jew to 
aliyah and was conscious of the possibilities of rehabilitation 
of wayward Jews inherent in Israel society. Nevertheless, on 
Aug. 23, 1954, it adopted an amendment to the law, empower- 
ing the minister of the interior to withhold an oleh’s visa from 
“a person with a criminal past, likely to endanger the public 
welfare” (Law of Return (Amendment) 1954). 

The Law of Return further provided the principal method 
of acquiring Israeli nationality, for the Nationality Law, 1952, 
prescribes that (with certain exceptions) every oleh under the 
Law of Return shall be an Israeli national (section 2 (a)). 


Legal Problems 

The provisions of the law have given rise to a number of legal 
problems that have come under review by the Israel Courts, 
in particular the definition of a Jew for the purposes of the law 
(see *Jew). Does the definition of the halakhah (Jewish reli- 
gious law) apply, as in cases of personal status, namely, who- 
ever is born of a Jewish mother or has been duly converted to 
Judaism; or does the term include any person who bona fide 
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declares himself to be a Jew? In the leading case of Rufeisen v. 
Minister of the Interior ((1962) 17 PD 2428), the Supreme Court 
adopted neither of these definitions. It held that, as the Law 
of Return is a secular enactment, “a Jew” is to be interpreted 
as Jews in general ordinarily understand it. The court accord- 
ingly decided that the law did not apply to a person who, al- 
though born a Jew, had subsequently converted to Christian- 
ity (see also *Apostasy). 

The courts have also been occupied more than once with 
the question of “criminal past” under section 2(b)(3) of the law 
as amended in 1954. In the case of Jonavici v. Minister of the 
Interior ((1958) 33 PE 415), the court held that, where the min- 
ister has reached the conclusion, on the basis of proof, that a 
criminal past exists, the question whether such past is likely to 
endanger the public welfare is one for the minister’s discretion. 
Further, a person may have a criminal past though convicted 
only once, depending on the seriousness of the offense. The 
court has also held, by a majority, that “having a criminal past” 
is not necessarily synonymous with having previous criminal 
conviction, though it cannot be proved without some evidence 
of a criminal act previously committed by the applicant: Gold 
v. Minister of the Interior ((1962) 17 PD 184(6)). The validity 
of this majority ruling is, on formal and other grounds, to be 
regarded as doubtful. 

The Supreme Court was much occupied between 1968 
and 1970, in Shalit’s Case ((1970) 23 PD 477), with the prob- 
lem of the status of infant children, born in Israel, of a Jew- 
ish father and a non-Jewish mother. (For details see *Jewish 
Identity.) The Supreme Court, unprecedentedly composed 
of nine of its ten members, held by a majority of five against 
four that, since the registration of the particulars prescribed 
to be notified under the Registration of the Population Law 
is not evidence of the correctness of such particulars but is, 
rather, of a statistical character, the registration officer is in 
duty bound to register them as notified and requested by the 
person required by law to furnish them. 

In the wake of the political controversy aroused by the 
Shalit decision and upon the initiative of religious circles in the 
country, the government decided to propose amending leg- 
islation so as to clarify that, for the purposes of civil registra- 
tion and of status under the Law of Return, a Jew is a person 
born of a Jewish mother or converted to Judaism. The provi- 
sions of this bill, as presented to the Knesset and still more as 
finally adopted, ranged, however, beyond this salient provi- 
sion, in order to meet the demands of secular circles that the 
non-Jewish partners, children, or grandchildren of Jewish olim 
should not suffer differential treatment in respect of material 
rights and privileges accorded to such “olim,’ including rights 
under the Nationality Law (Law of Return (amendment no. 2), 
5730 — 1970, enacted in March 1970). These provisions do not 
extend to a person who, being a Jew, has voluntarily adopted 
another faith. Likewise, the limitations and conditions apply- 
ing to a Jew or an oleh under the Law of Return or any other 
relevant enactment apply equally to any person claiming the 
immigrant rights above referred to. This legislation omits any 
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substantive definition of the concept of conversion to Judaism, 
and it is accordingly contended that the law does not prescribe 
a conversion satisfying halakhic requirements. 


[Meir Silverstone] 


The Law of Return (Amendment No. 2) 5730 — 1970 
Section 4B of the Law of Return (Amendment No. 2) provides 
that: “For purposes of this law, ‘Jew means ‘a person who was 
born of a Jewish mother or converted to Judaism and who is 
not a member of another religion.” The law did not state that 
the terms “Jew,” or “converted,” were to be interpreted in ac- 
cordance with the halakhah, or any other criterion. In using 
these terms without defining their precise meaning the Knes- 
set circumvented the controversial question of “who is a Jew,’ 
and the question continued to be disputed, among the pub- 
lic at large and, specifically, among the justices of the Israeli 
Supreme Court. According to Justice Elon, despite the failure 
to stipulate that these terms were to be interpreted “in accor- 
dance with the halakhah” the amendment explicitly unified 
Jewish religion with Jewish nationality, and thereby restored 
the halakhic litmus test in the defining of Jewishness, in addi- 
tion to extending the rights under the law to family members 
as well, even when they themselves did not answer the statu- 
tory definition of a Jew. This gives expression to the compro- 
mise effected by the Israeli legislator, by expanding the circle 
of those entitled to benefit from the Law of Return, while lim- 
iting the contents of the word “Jew,” even for purposes of the 
Population Registry. 


WHO IS AN “APOSTATE”? The two new provisions include 
situations in which Jews change their religion or subscribe to 
another faith in addition to their Judaism. The question of who 
is an apostate [“mumar”], and what beliefs transform a per- 
son into an apostate, was adjudicated by the Supreme Court 
in the Beresford case (HC 265/87, Beresford v. the Interior Min- 
istry, PD 43(4) 793). In that case, two Jews were members of 
the “Messianic Jews,’ a group of Jews who believed that Jesus 
was the Messiah. Viewing themselves as full-fledged Jews, they 
requested to immigrate to Israel under the Law of Return. In 
light of the aforementioned provisions, the Ministry of the In- 
terior refused to recognize their right to immigrate by force 
of the Law of Return. The petitioners’ central argument was 
that, so long as they were not formally recognized by another 
official religion, they remained Jews. The Court (Justice Me- 
nachem Elon) examined their claim in accordance with pre- 
vious rulings regarding this issue, i.e., that the term “member 
of another religion” as used in the Law of Return, must be ex- 
amined according to the criteria of the other religion. In doing 
so, he rejected the petitioners’ claim that the crux of the issue 
was the faith of the individual in question, and not whether 
or not they are officially recognized by another religion (Hc 
563/77 Dorflinger v. the Interior Minister, PD 33(2) 97). The 
Court based itself on an examination of the basic principles 
of the Christian faith, as opposed to those of the Jewish faith, 
an examination of the faith of the “Messianic Jews” sect, as re- 
flected in its publications, as well as on opinions submitted by 
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experts on Christianity and Comparative Religion. The Court 
focused on the similarity between this group and the sects of 
Messianic Jews that existed during the earliest days of Chris- 
tianity, who constituted Christianity’s beginnings. Noting that 
those groups were rejected from Judaism during the second 
half of the first century cz, the Court ruled that, nowadays, 
faith in Jesus constituted rejection of Judaism. 

Nonetheless, Justice Elon rejected the determination that 
the phrase “member of another religion” in the Law of Return 
must be examined according to the criteria of the other reli- 
gion, ruling rather that it must be examined according to the 
criteria of Jewish Law. Hence, if a Jew voluntarily changes his 
religion, he forfeits the legal and social rights associated with 
communal and familial affiliation, as for example in inheri- 
tance law. He likewise forfeits his tribal inheritance in the Land 
of Israel (Rabbi Natronai Gaon, ninth century C.£., as well as 
other sources — see Ozar ha-Geonim (ed. Levin), Kiddushin, 
Responsa Section, p. 30ff.). The apostate’s affiliation with the 
Jewish People is retained only with respect to duties associ- 
ated with personal status. In addition, Jewish Law states that 
an apostate should not be labeled a Jew (Resp. Mahari Bruna, 
135 [15** century, Ashkenaz]). 

The Court relied on the comments of Rabbenu Menahem 
ha-Meiri, which seem more suited to the wording of the law, ex- 
cluding from the definition of Jew anyone who is “a member of 
a different religion” (Bet ha-Behirah, to Avodah Zarah 26b, p.61; 
idem., Horayot 11a, p. 275; Southern France, 13‘" century): 


Any Jew who left the Jewish religion and joined a different faith 
shall for all purposes be considered by us as a member of the 
religion he joined, except as regards divorce and betrothal and 
all other matters associated with marriage, as shall be explained. 
All the same, that person's son is a full-fledged non-Jew even 
regarding divorce and betrothal. 


Further on in its judgment, the Court cited sources view- 
ing an apostate as one who has parted from the ways of the 
Jewish community and has abandoned that community (see 
*Apostate). It concluded that, certainly, the apostate has none 
of the “social or legal rights” granted to Jews as Jews, such as 
those inherent in the meaning and content of the Law of Re- 
turn. That law grants rights based on one’s affiliation with the 
Jewish People and being part of Jewish society and the Jewish 
community. It grants no rights to those who have abandoned 
that community, which is how the apostate was defined. The 
apostate, having “parted from the ways of the Jewish commu- 
nity,’ is no longer to be classed as our “brother” (Lev 25:25) 
(pp 828-829 of the judgment). 

In this judgment, Justice Aharon *Barak disputed Justice 
Elon’s argumentation, while arriving at the same operative re- 
sult - ie., that the petitioners were members “of another re- 
ligion” and hence not entitled to rely on the Law of Return. 
According to Justice Barak, despite its amendment in 1970 
(see above ), the criterion for interpreting the Law of Return 
with regard to determining the applicant's “Jewishness” was 
neither the criterion of the “other religion” nor that of Jewish 
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law, but rather a secular criterion. This secular criterion was 
based on a secular-dynamic conception, of which the halakhic 
components were a component, combined with other subjec- 
tive elements related to the subjective perceptions of the can- 
didate for aliyah, national conceptions, etc. 


WHO IS A “CONVERT? According to the Religious Com- 
munities (Change) Ordinance, 1927, an act of conversion per- 
formed in the State of Israel is valid only when a certificate of 
approval is issued by the chief rabbi of Israel. By dint of this 
authority granted to the chief rabbi, a special rabbinical court 
system was established in the State of Israel to deal specifically 
with conversion, in addition to the regular rabbinical court 
system (see *Bet Din). 

Traditionally, conversions were under the jurisdiction 
of the rabbinate. Yet the legal authority of the chief rabbi is 
limited to the approval of conversions, and only those con- 
versions performed in Israel. There is no explicit legal source 
that grants any body the authority to perform conversions, nor 
does the chief rabbi possess the authority to certify the valid- 
ity of conversions performed abroad. In the judgment in the 
Shas case (HC 264/87, Shas Movement v. the Population Regis- 
try, PD 43(2) 727), there was a majority decision (Justice Meir 
Shamgar) that “Notification accompanied by a document at- 
testing to conversion to any Jewish community abroad shall 
suffice to require an individual’s registration as a Jew. In this 
regard, it makes no difference whether that community is Or- 
thodox, Conservative or Reform” (p. 731 of the judgment). 

This judgment conflicted with the minority opinion 
(Justice Menachem Elon) that held that the term “converted” 
should be interpreted in accordance with Jewish law, as deter- 
mined and accepted by tradition. The term “conversion” has 
its source in Jewish law and should therefore be interpreted 
solely according to Jewish law. Justice Elon added that: 


The State of Israel is the home of all Jews, in all their denomina- 
tions, communities, and varieties, whether in Israel or abroad. 
The State was established for their sakes, and by virtue of them 
all it exists.... The State of Israel was established in order to 
open its gates to all its family, whether close or far, who wish to 
return to it for the purpose of building the State and establish- 
ing themselves therein. Every returning Jew would live in Israel 
according to his beliefs and his way of life. However, the Knes- 
set, after deep and extensive debate, decided - contrary to the 
majority decision of the Supreme Court - that the definition 
of “Jew” in the laws of Israel is based on objective-normative 
criteria which had been accepted and sanctified throughout 
thousands of years of the existence of this nation and we must 
accept the will of the Knesset, which is the will of the historic 
Community of Israel, based on the rules of the halakhic sys- 
tem, from generation to generation and from time immemo- 
rial. I should also add that it is absolutely necessary that the act 
of conversion be uniform and agreed upon by all the groups of 
Israel, and that in this crucial matter we operate according to 
a criterion that can be accepted by all segments of the nation. 
Only a conversion which conforms to the rules of halakhah 
would achieve this aim, and in my opinion it would not in any 
way interfere with the right of every person in Israel to live in 
freedom and follow his own way of life. 
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Justice Elon concluded his remarks by proposing that “We 
must... find a way in which we can accept these rules by full 
agreement because it is the wish of the Knesset, and I am also 
convinced that it is the wish of the nation” (pp. 737-738 of 
the judgment). 

It should be noted that the decision confined itself to 
the authority invested in the registration officer and accom- 
panying legal questions. Its background was the petition of a 
number of people who had undergone non-Orthodox con- 
versions, requesting recognition as Jews for purposes of the 
Population Registration Law, 5725 - 1965. As such, the deci- 
sion’s immediate ramification applied exclusively to the pow- 
ers of the registration clerk. The Court therefore refrained 
from issuing a binding judgment regarding the petitioners’ 
Jewishness for other purposes, such as marriage and divorce, 
emphasizing the non-application of its ruling for purposes 
of the Law of Return, and certainly not for purpose of mar- 
riage and divorce. 

Since the Shas decision, a number of other decisions have 
been given by the Israeli Supreme Court, further curtailing 
the exclusivity of Orthodox conversion as the official, recog- 
nized conversion for purposes of defining a person's Jewish- 
ness in the State of Israel. 

Regarding the authority of the rabbinical court to cer- 
tify the validity of conversions performed outside Israel, in 
the Plonit case (HC 3023/90 Plonit v. the Rehovot District Rab- 
binical Court, 45 (3) PD 808), the Court ruled that rabbinical 
courts do not have jurisdiction regarding conversions per- 
formed abroad, except with respect to matters arising by vir- 
tue of their incidental authority to determine individual’s Jew- 
ishness in cases of marriage and divorce. The Pessaro case (HC 
Pessaro (Goldstein) v. Minister of the Interior, 49 (4) PD 661) 
established that, for purposes of a persons’ registration as Jew- 
ish, the Religious Communities (Change) Ordinance is simi- 
larly inapplicable to conversions conducted inside the State 
of Israel. In the Naamat case (HC 5070/95 Naamat v. Minister 
of the Interior, 56 (2) PD 721) this holding was expanded, im- 
posing a duty on the registration clerk to register as Jewish a 
person converted in a non-Orthodox ceremony even where 
the non-Orthodox conversion was performed in Israel. This 
judgment held that the power to issue a certificate of conver- 
sion — for registration purposes — no longer belonged exclu- 
sively to the chief rabbi. 

Recently, the Supreme Court ruled that non-Orthodox 
conversions performed abroad, after converts had undergone 
the Israeli conversion course, and then returned to Israel im- 
mediately following the conversion, were valid, and that in ad- 
dition to the duty to register the converts as Jews, they should 
also be considered Jewish for purposes of the Law of Return. 
The Court ruled that such conversions should not be viewed 
as a fiction, and that there was no substantive flaw in the fact 
that the convert did not remain in the community that had 
converted him. It should be noted that the minority opinion 
held that recognition of such a conversion was likely to open 
a Pandora's Box to anyone who wanted to receive Israeli citi- 
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zenship easily, something that was likely to lead to inappropri- 
ate and uncontrollable consequences (HC 2597/99, Rodriguez- 
Toshbeim v. Minister of the Interior, 58 (5) PD 412). 

The multiplicity of fundamental legal judgments and the 
plethora of disputes between Supreme Court justices attest 
to the fact that the law itself is flawed - even after its amend- 
ment - to the extent that it does not define precisely what 
constitutes apostasy, who is “a member of a different faith” 
and, especially, in that it does not define conversion. In 1997 
an attempt was made to arrive at a consensual solution of this 
issue, acceptable to representatives of all the various streams 
by way of establishing a special committee, known as the Nee- 
man Committee (after its chairman, Yaakov Neeman), which 
was established to examine the issue in its entirety, and it also 
comprised representatives from the Conservative and Reform 
streams. The committee recommended the establishment of 
institutes for Jewish studies which would be common to all 
the streams and which would be responsible for preparing 
candidates for conversion. The conversion itself, according 
to these recommendations, would be carried out exclusively 
by special religious courts established for that purpose by the 
Chief Rabbinate, and only conversion under its auspices would 
be recognized in the State of Israel. The recommendations of 
this commission were endorsed in principle by the Israeli gov- 
ernment, and conversion institutions were even established. 
However, the draft bill intended to statutorily anchor these 
recommendations did not pass, and the subject has remained 


without a solution. 
[Menachem Elon (2"¢ ed.)] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Rosenne, in: Journal du Droit international, 
81 (Eng., 1954), 5-63. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Elon, Ha-Mish- 
pat ha-Ivri (1988), 3:1383, 1418; idem, Jewish Law (1994), 3:1647-51, 
1688-90; M. Corinaldi, Dinei Ishim Mishpahah vi-Yerushah - Bein 
Dat la-Medinah (2004), 264-70; idem, The Enigma of Jewish Iden- 
tity; The Law of Return - Theory and Practice (Heb.; 2001); H. Cohen, 
Ha-Mishpat (1997), 490-511; Who Is a Jew, (Compilation, the Min- 
istry of Religion, 1959); Jewish Law Association Studies, vol. 11 (ed. 
Sinclair, 2000). 


LAWRENCE, DAVID (1888-1973), U.S. journalist, and long- 
time interpreter of the Washington political scene. Born in 
Philadelphia, Lawrence grew up in Buffalo, New York. He 
joined the Washington Bureau of the Associated Press on 
graduating from Princeton in 1910 and was assigned to cover 
the White House. When, two years later, Woodrow Wilson 
undertook his first presidential campaign, Lawrence became 
one of his chief interpreters. He subsequently wrote The True 
Story of Woodrow Wilson (1924). In 1914 he helped found the 
White House Correspondents’ Association. In 1916 he was 
appointed Washington correspondent for the New York Post, 
and was among the first commentators in the capital whose 
column was syndicated nationally. In 1919 he organized the 
Consolidated Press Association, which furnished features and 
financial news to daily newspapers by leased wire, an inno- 
vation at the time. Seven years later he started the U.S. Daily, 
devoted exclusively to news of Washington. It became the U.S. 
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News in 1933, and in 1948 was combined with another of his 
magazines as the newsweekly U.S. News and World Report. 

His books include Beyond the New Deal (1934), Stumbling 
into Socialism... (1935), Diary of a Washington Correspondent 
(1942), and The Editorials of David Lawrence (1970). 


[Irving Rosenthal] 


LAWRENCE, GERALD (1873-1957), British actor. Born in 
London, Lawrence was the nephew of Isaac Cohen who owned 
the Pavilion Theater, Whitechapel. He was noted for roman- 
tic roles such as David Garrick, Monsieur Beaucaire, Charles 
Surface, and Beau Brummel, which he played in London and 
on tour. In his early years he acted with Sir Frank R. Benson, 
Sir H. Beerbohm Tree, and then with Sir Henry Irving until 
the latter’s death in 1905. He distinguished himself in many 
Shakespearean roles and later appeared as Hamlet and Shy- 
lock in his own productions. Lawrence appeared in several 
silent films and in Victor *Saville’s The Iron Duke (1934). He 
was the father of the well-known British actress JOYCE CAREY 
(1898-1993), who appeared in numerous films, plays, and tele- 
vision productions over a 70-year career. 


LAWRENCE, STEVE (1935- ) and GORME, EYDIE 
(1931- ), U.S. singers. Known as the two Jewish kids from 
the Bronx, New York, Steve and Eydie continued to sing pop 
and standard-bearer songs from the 1950s into the 21° cen- 
tury. Steve Lawrence was born Sidney Leibowitz, the son of 
Max Leibowitz, a house painter who also worked as a cantor. 
Lawrence displayed his talent for singing as a youth in syna- 
gogue. He took on the stage name Steve Lawrence (the first 
names of two nephews) and won first prize on the Arthur 
Godfrey Talent Scouts television series in 1951. His first album, 
Steve Lawrence, was released in 1953, and in July he was hired 
by Steve Allen to sing on Tonight!, then a local New York talk 
show. Eydie Gorme was born Edith Gormezano, the youngest 
of three children of Sephardi immigrant parents — her Sicilian 
father was a tailor and her Turkish mother was distantly re- 
lated to singer Neil *Sedaka’s family. Gorme grew up speaking 
Spanish and English at home and began singing early in life, 
making her first radio appearance at the age of three. After 
graduating from high school, she worked as a Spanish inter- 
preter during the day and attended City College at night. She 
started touring as a singer with two different bands in 1951 
and then went solo in 1952. Steve and Eydie met on Tonight! 
in September 1953, when Gorme became a regular. In 1954, 
Tonight! was broadcast nationally on NBc and that same year 
the couple released their first single together, Make Yourself 
Comfortable. They married in Las Vegas in 1957. Lawrence 
was drafted in 1958 and served two years in the army, where 
he performed with the U.S. Army Band. In 1960, the couple 
released their first joint LP together, We Got Us, and the title 
song won the Grammy Award for best performance by a vo- 
cal group. In 1963, Brill Building team Barry Mann and Cyn- 
thia Weil helped Gorme break into the Top Ten and earned 
her a Grammy solo nod with Blame It on the Bossa Nova, and 
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Lawrence had a No. 1 hit with Gerry Goffin and Carole *King’s 
Go Away Little Girl that same year. The couple continued to 
enjoy pop success for the next year until the British Invasion 
hit in 1964. Lawrence turned to Broadway with the musical 
What Makes Sammy Run?, which earned him a Drama Critics 
Circle Award and a Tony nomination. In 1967, the couple hit 
Broadway together with Golden Rainbow, featuring Lawrence's 
easy-listening hit I’ve Gotta Be Me. They continued recording 
together and remained nightclub headliners in the 1970s, and 
shot the television specials Our Love Is Here to Stay, a salute to 
George *Gershwin, and Steve and Eydie Celebrate Irving Berlin, 
which won seven Emmy Awards. Lawrence appeared in the 
films The Blues Brother and The Lonely Guy in the 1980s. Steve 
and Eydie opened for Frank Sinatra on his 1990-91 Diamond 
Jubilee tour. They continued to perform in Las Vegas and ap- 
peared as themselves in the 2001 remake of the Sinatra film 
Ocean's Eleven. The couple had two sons, film composer David 
Nessim Lawrence and Michael, who died in 1986 at 23. 


[Adam Wills (2"4 ed.)] 


°LAWRENCE, THOMAS EDWARD (1888-1935), English 
archaeologist, Orientalist, and author known for his exploits 
in World War 1 as “Lawrence of Arabia.” Lawrence first vis- 
ited the Near East in 1909, when he went to Syria and Pales- 
tine to prepare his study on Crusader architecture. In 1911-14 
he joined an archaeological expedition in Carchemish and, 
together with Leonard *Woolley, he mapped the Negev and 
the Sinai Desert. After the outbreak of World War 1, when 
Turkey joined the Central Powers, he was posted to *Cairo 
and served in British military intelligence. There he joined 
the Arab Bureau, set up on Jan. 1, 1916, and was charged with 
exploiting Arab national ambitions for British war aims. In 
June 1916, when the anti-Turkish Arab revolt, led by Emir 
Feisal, began, Lawrence was attached to him as liaison officer 
on behalf of the British and was instrumental in arming and 
financing the rebellion. Lawrence directed the military op- 
erations of the Arab rebels who destroyed Turkish military 
installations, captured Akaba (1917), and ultimately entered 
Damascus (1918). 

At the end of World War 1, Lawrence was a member of 
the British delegation at the Paris Peace Conference and be- 
came the adviser of Emir Feisal, who represented Arab inter- 
ests. In both these capacities he arranged a meeting between 
Feisal and Chaim *Weizmann, whom he greatly admired. The 
negotiations between Feisal and Weizmann, with Lawrence 
as interpreter and adviser, led to an agreement by which the 
national and historical rights of the Jews to Palestine were 
recognized, Britain would be the trustee power in Palestine, 
and the country itself would be developed to create room for 
4,000,000-5,000,000 Jews. In return, the Jews would extend 
financial and technical aid and advice to revive the Arab coun- 
tries. Lawrence hoped that such an agreement would serve to 
push the French out of the Middle East and destroy the *Sykes- 
Picot agreement. Later Lawrence served as adviser to Colonial 
Secretary Winston *Churchill and, together with him and Sir 
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Herbert *Samuel, participated in the Cairo Conference (1921), 
which confirmed the Balfour Declaration, recommended that 
Feisal (whom the French had expelled from Damascus) be 
king of Iraq, and appointed his brother *Abdullah as ruler of 
Transjordan. After a few months in Transjordan as chief Brit- 
ish representative in Amman, Lawrence returned to England 
and resigned his post. In 1926 he published his book, The 
Seven Pillars of Wisdom, about the Arab revolt and his part 
in it and a shorter version in 1927 entitled Revolt in the Des- 
ert. His other works, Crusader Castles (2 vols., 1936), The Wil- 
derness of Zin (1936), and Oriental Assembly (1940), appeared 
posthumously. “Lawrence of Arabia” has remained a legend- 
ary, romantic figure, one of the most famous military adven- 
turers of modern times, and the subject of a famous film bi- 
ography (1962). He was considered the champion of the Arab 
national cause who had accused the British of betraying their 
obligations to it. This image, as well as many details about his 
life and adventures, became the topic of considerable contro- 
versy in later biographical and political research. There seems 
no doubt, however, that Lawrence never was an anti-Zionist 
and that he regarded Zionism and Arab nationalism as com- 
plementary forces in the Middle East. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Knightley and C. Simpson, The Secret 
Lives of Lawrence of Arabia (1969); R. Graves, Lawrence and the Arabs 
(1927); R. Aldington, Lawrence of Arabia (1955); B.H. Liddell Hart, 
T-E. Lawrence - In Arabia and After (1945); A.W. Lawrence (ed.), T-E. 
Lawrence by his Friends (1937); R. Storrs, Orientations (1937), index; 
C. Weizmann, Trial and Error (1949), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
ODNB online; L. James, The Golden Warrior: The Life and Legend of 
Lawrence of Arabia (1995); J.M. Wilson, Lawrence of Arabia: The Au- 
thorized Biography of T:E. Lawrence (1989). 

[Daniel Efron] 


LAWSON (Levy-Lawson), English family of newspaper pub- 
lishers and editors. JOSEPH MOSES LEVY (1812-1888) owned 
and edited the Sunday Times for a year. In 1855 he took over the 
Daily Telegraph and Courier (which had been founded three 
months previously), abridged its name to the Daily Telegraph 
and halved its price, making it the first penny morning pa- 
per in London. Levy and his son Edward eventually made the 
paper one of the leading voices in British journalism. He ran 
the paper as a Liberal mouthpiece, but in 1879 transferred its 
allegiance from Gladstone to Disraeli and ultimately adopted 
the Conservative line. EDWARD LEVY-LAWSON (1833-1916), 
first Baron Burnham, was the eldest son of Joseph Moses Levy. 
He added the name Lawson by royal license in 1875. When 
his father acquired the Daily Telegraph and made him editor, 
Levy-Lawson utilized the telegraph for newsgathering, broke 
away from the ponderous newspaper style of the period, ad- 
opted a livelier news presentation, and employed many dis- 
tinguished writers. The paper organized “shilling funds” for 
soldiers’ dependents, the famine relief drives in Lancashire, 
and supported other worthy causes. In 1871 the Daily Tele- 
graph and the New York Herald cosponsored H.M. Stanley’s 
search for Livingstone in Africa. In 1873 it sponsored George 
Smith’s Assyrian archeological expedition which discovered 
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cuneiform records of the Flood. The daily circulation of the 
Daily Telegraph had risen to 200,000 by 1871. Levy-Lawson 
was made a baronet in 1892 and a baron upon his retirement 
from active control of the paper in 1903. He was not a profess- 
ing Jew. SIR HARRY LAWSON WEBSTER LEVY-LAWSON, Vis- 
count Burnham (1862-1933), was son of the first baron. Levy- 
Lawson, who had no connections with the Jewish community, 
served in parliament as a Liberal Mp in the years 1885-92 and 
1893-95. He then switched parties in opposition to Irish Home 
Rule, serving as a Tory MP in 1905-06 and 1910-16. He was 
made a Companion of Honour (cH) in 1917 and a viscount in 
1919. He succeeded his father as owner of the Daily Telegraph 
in 1903. In 1927 he sold the paper. Levy-Lawson was chairman 
of the committee which formulated the “Burnham scale” for 
teachers’ pay. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Herd, March of Journalism (1952), 162-6. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online for Joseph M. Levy, Edward 
Levy-Lawson, and Harry Levy-Lawson. 


LAWSON, JOHN HOWARD (1895-1977), U.S. playwright. 
With the 1925 production of his Processional, Lawson be- 
came known as a leading exponent of expressionist and so- 
cial drama. His works include Loud Speaker (1927), a political 
farce; International (1927); Success Story (1932); Gentlewoman 
(1934); and Marching Song (1937), a labor drama. He also wrote 
‘The Hidden Heritage (1950), a cultural history of America, and 
Film: The Creative Process (1964). His thoughts on writing and 
film can be found in his Theory and Technique of Playwright- 
ing (1936) and Film in the Battle of Ideas (1953). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Carr, The Left Side of Paradise: The Screen- 
writing of John Howard Lawson (1984). 


LAWTON, SAMUEL T. (1884-1961), U.S. army officer. Born 
in Peoria, Illinois, Lawton was admitted to the bar in 1905 but 
enlisted in the Illinois National Guard in 1909. He fought on 
the Mexican border and in France during World War I as a 
captain. He later served in Germany and Luxembourg, and 
returned to the United States to command a field artillery bri- 
gade. He was major general commanding the 33" infantry di- 
vision from March 1941 to May 1942. He remained on active 
service until his retirement in 1948. 


LAWYERS. 


Introduction 

Although Jews were noted advocates at Brighegua near To- 
ledo, Spain, as early as 1436, and though converted Jews were 
prominent lawyers in South America in the 17" century, Jews 
were generally prevented from practicing law in most of the 
countries in which they settled until early in the 19" century. 
In some countries their exclusion was based on the belief 
that law was largely ecclesiastical law and hence unsuitable 
for non-Christians, as was argued in Austria, while in many 
other countries it was believed that membership of the legal 
profession was a mark of distinction not to be conferred on 
an alien race to whom citizenship and political rights had not 
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been granted. The very reasons that caused their exclusion 
acted as a spur to Jews to seek admission to the legal profes- 
sion. On the one hand the study of law had been a tradition 
among Jews, while the very fact that membership of the legal 
profession, like the medical profession, was a mark of distinc- 
tion, and encouraged Jews who wished to integrate to become 
lawyers. But many young Jews, who would otherwise have 
been refused admission to university, converted to Christian- 
ity in order to study law, and others converted later so as to 
be allowed to practice. The result was that many of the Jews 
who set out to become lawyers in order to become accepted 
to Christian society found it necessary to become Christians 
before they could be accepted as lawyers. Nevertheless, the at- 
traction of the profession remained considerable. As a lawyer 
the Jew was able to earn enough money to haul himself out 
of the ghetto environment which had become anachronistic 
in the age of Enlightenment. At the same time he was given 
an independent means of livelihood, not reliant upon a non- 
Jewish employer. 

In most countries Jews were permitted to practice law at 
about the time they were granted civil rights. The first Jewish 
lawyer in the Hapsburg dominions, Raphael *Joel, was granted 
a doctorate of law a few years after the Edict of Toleration 
was issued in 1782. Jews became lawyers in Holland and Italy 
when the French conquest of those countries brought with it 
the ideas of liberty, equality, and fraternity, and in Russia Jews 
were finally admitted to the bar in 1904 as a sop to the liberal 
elements. Only in the United States and in the British colo- 
nies, where Jews always enjoyed civil rights, were they able to 
practice law without hindrance. 

Not surprisingly, the legal work in which Jewish lawyers 
engaged varied according to the circumstances of the Jews in 
the countries in which they lived. In Russia before the Bolshe- 
vik Revolution and in Poland until World War 11, a number of 
Jewish lawyers were engaged in cases arising out of the perse- 
cution of Jews, such as the Odessa pogrom of 1871, in which 
Alexander *Passover was one of several Jewish lawyers to rep- 
resent the victims in compensation claims and when Leib Lan- 
dau represented Jewish victims in the Polish city of Przedecz 
after antisemitic excesses there. In the United States, where 
the Jews as a minority had an interest in the protection of the 
individual by the maintenance of civil liberties, Jewish lawyers 
were prominent in civil rights cases, among them Louis *Mar- 
shall and Arthur Garfield *Hays, each of whom was prominent 
in the defense of Jews and non-Jews alike. 

In Germany and Austria, on the other hand, where as- 
similation into Christian society was a sine qua non of suc- 
cess in the legal profession, virtually no Jewish lawyers, apart 
from Gabriel *Riesser, could be said to have professionally 
concerned themselves with the interests of Jews nor, particu- 
larly, with questions of civil liberties. In these countries Jew- 
ish lawyers were involved in developing the philosophy of law 
by the writing of learned texts. Thus Paul *Laband and Georg 
Jellinek in Germany, and Julius *Ofner and Emil *Steinbach 
and others in Austria, were pioneers of social legislation. Their 
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work was directed not toward the benefit of individuals but 
to the improvement of the political system, for they admired 
the legal institutions of the countries in which they lived and 
were anxious to develop and improve them. 

In the British Empire, where discrimination against 
Jewish lawyers was considerably less than in most European 
countries, Jews advanced easily in all branches of the profes- 
sion and a relatively large number held judicial posts. In South 
Africa alone, 11 Jews were appointed judges between 1945 and 
1970, while in Australia two Jews served as chief justices of 
the High Court of Western Australia, New South Wales, and 
Victoria. In addition, Sir Sidney *Abrahams was chief jus- 
tice of Uganda (1933-34), Tanganyika (1934-36), and Ceylon 
(1936-39) and Sir Victor Elyan (1909- ) was chief justice of 
Swaziland (1965-70). 

Yet, though they were denied the right to practice law 
in most states until the 19" century and though they suffered 
from legal and social discrimination thereafter, Jews turned 
to the legal profession in large numbers in Western countries. 
After World War 11, Jews in the United States, France, and 
England constituted a very high proportion of all the lawyers 
in the respective capital cities. In Eastern countries, how- 
ever, they were not generally prominent, because the Muslim 
countries never granted Jews the civil equality which they 
eventually won in the West. Nevertheless, Salomon Bensabat 
was appointed High Court judge in Morocco, Mison Ventura 
(1883-2) became professor of Roman law at the University of 
Istanbul, and Alfred Chatzner was a High Court judge in In- 
dia. Ezekiel Ezekiel was a leading advocate at the Bombay bar. 
Another outstanding Jewish lawyer was Naim *Zilkha who 
was deputy president of the Beirut Court of Appeals and later 
president of the civil court in Diyala Province, Iraq. 

One other notable feature of the Jewish involvement in 
law was the large number of Jews prominent in the field of in- 
ternational law. Sir Hersch *Lauterpacht became judge of the 
International Court of Justice at The Hague and edited the 
standard textbook on international law written by a German 
Jew, Lassa *Oppenheim. Among other Jews who influenced 
the development of international law were Tobias *Asser, 
winner of the Nobel Peace Prize, and the legal theorists Hans 
*Kelsen and Julius *Stone. Jews also served as legal advisers 
to the foreign ministries of various states, notably the United 
States, Britain, Holland, and Poland and held chairs in interna- 
tional law at most of the European universities. Various theo- 
ries have been postulated for their prominence in this branch 
of the law. One influential factor would seem to be that Jews 
wandered from land to land and were rarely attached to any 
particular system of law for long periods of time. 


Australia 

There were no restrictions on Jews practicing law in Austra- 
lia and a number of Jews held high positions in the legal pro- 
fession in the 19 century. Among the first Jewish lawyers in 
Australia was Sir Julian *Salomons, one of many to study law 
in England. He was admitted to the Sydney bar in 1861, rose to 
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become solicitor-general of New South Wales, and in 1886 was 
appointed chief justice. Three other Jewish lawyers from New 
South Wales attained prominence: Henry Cohen (1840-1912), 
who was a judge of the Supreme Court of New South Wales 
from 1896 to 1911, Sir Daniel *Levy, who became speaker of 
the New South Wales Parliament in 1919, and Alroy Cohen, 
ac. In Victoria, Samuel Leon, ac became crown prosecutor 
and Pharez Phillips and Theodore *Fink were lawyers who 
became prominent figures in Australian politics. 

After World War 1, the number of Jewish lawyers in Aus- 
tralia decreased, despite an increase in the Jewish population. 
Nevertheless, several Jews held important legal posts, among 
them Judge J.J. Cohen of the New South Wales bench, Henry I. 
Cohen, attorney-general of Victoria, and Louis Braham, presi- 
dent of the Law Institute of Australia. Most illustrious of all 
was Sir Isaac *Isaacs who was made acting chief justice of the 
High Court of Australia in 1927 and chief justice from 1930 un- 
til 1931 when he became governor-general of Australia. Follow- 
ing World War 11 there was a marked increase in the number 
of Jews in the legal profession and some achieved considerable 
distinction, among them Sir Albert Wolff (1899-1977), chief 
justice of Western Australia from 1959 to 1969; Elias Coppel 
(1896-2), acting chief justice of the Supreme Court of Victoria 
and the author of a standard work on the law of sale; and three 
judges of the Supreme Court of New South Wales - Bernard 
Sugerman, David Selby, and Simon Isaacs. In addition several 
Jews were made queer’s counsel, their number including Sir 
Phillip Phillips, chairman of the Royal Commission on Li- 
quor in Victoria, Joan Rosanove, an eminent woman lawyer, 
Senator Sam *Cohen, deputy leader of the Australian Labour 
Party, and Maurice *Ashkanasy. 

In the early part of the 21° century, five Jews sat on Aus- 
tralia’s Appeals Courts, but none on the High Court of Aus- 
tralia, the country’s supreme court. 

Three Jews achieved distinction as professors of law. Ju- 
lius Stone was professor of jurisprudence at the University of 
Sydney and an internationally renowned authority on juris- 
prudence and international law, Zelman *Cowen was dean 
of the faculty of law at the University of Melbourne, and 
later served as Australia’s governor-general, and Louis Waller 
(1935- ) was professor of law at Monash University. 


[Isidor Solomon] 


Austria 

Until the Edict of Toleration was issued in 1782 by Emperor 
Joseph 11, Jews were unable to enter university and, therefore, 
to practice law or any other learned profession. Following 
promulgation of the edict, Raphael Joel, a native of western 
Bohemia, entered Prague University and after considerable 
debate was permitted to take a doctorate of civil law. Previ- 
ously, only Jews who had already converted to Christianity 
were allowed to become lawyers, the most prominent of them 
being Joseph von Sonnenfels (1732-1817), who worked for the 
abolition of torture and the limitation of capital punishment. 
The outstanding Jewish lawyer in Austria of the 19 century 
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was Wolfgang *Wessely, who was the first Jew to become a full 
university professor in Austria and was responsible for the 
introduction of the jury system. However, the right of Jews 
to hold legal posts remained in doubt until the constitution 
of 1867 granted the Jews legal civic equality with the rest of 
the population. The benefits granted to the Jews by the 1867 
constitution were largely the result of the work of Heinrich 
Jacques (1831-1894), a Viennese lawyer and politician, who 
campaigned for the removal of restrictions against the Jews 
in his book Denkschrift ueber die Stellung der Juden in Oester- 
reich (1859*), which attracted considerable attention. Although 
Jews were given legal equality by the 1867 constitution, they 
were deprived of practical equality because of widespread so- 
cial and professional discrimination which could not be re- 
moved simply by a change in the law. Many Jews converted 
to Christianity, believing that conversion was a small price to 
pay for a major part in the development of the united Haps- 
burg Empire which they regarded as the model open society in 
Europe. Among the converts were Julius *Glaser, regarded as 
the father of Austrian criminal procedure, who became min- 
ister of justice, and Joseph Unger, who was later president of 
the Reichsgericht. Glaser and Unger were responsible for an 
outstanding collection of judgments of the Austrian Supreme 
Court and were recognized as the foremost figures in 19**-cen- 
tury Austrian law. Their conversion to Christianity estranged 
them no more from Judaism than other prominent Austrian- 
Jewish lawyers, such as Julius Ofner, who worked for the en- 
actment of social legislation in parliament, Emil Steinbach, 
another pioneer of social legislation, who became president of 
the Supreme Court after converting to Christianity, and Franz 
Klein who twice served as minister of justice. 

Jewish lawyers in Austria-Hungary won a reputation 
during the 19 century as a force for unity and stability in 
the Empire, coupled with a passion for social and legislative 
reform. In the 20" century Jews were responsible for major 
treatises on Austrian civil law. Armin Ehrenzweig (1864-1935) 
was the author of System des Oesterreichischen Allgemeinen 
Privatrechts (1925), Horace Krasnopolski (1842-1908) pro- 
duced a complete textbook of Austrian civil law which was 
published after his death by Bruno *Kafka, and Joseph Schey 
von Koromla, who was a member of the Commission for the 
Revision of the Civil Code, was largely responsible for ad- 
ditions to the Code. An outstanding textbook on Austrian 
civil law was Heinrich *Klang’s Kommentar zum Allgemeinen 
Buergerlichen Gesetzbuch (1931-35), edited jointly with nine 
leading Jewish lawyers. In addition, several Austrian Jews also 
achieved distinction as commercial lawyers, among them Karl 
Samuel Grunhut (1844-1929) and Oskar Pisko (1876-1939), 
while Walther *Rode, Ernst Lohsing (1874-1942), and Hugo 
Sperber were prominent campaigners for criminal law re- 
form. Nevertheless, dissatisfaction with the federal order of 
Austrian society led Austro-Jewish lawyers toward separat- 
ism, nationalism, and Jewish minority protection. Eventually, 
a group of international lawyers joined Hans *Kelsen to form 
the Vienna School of Jurisprudence, which rejected the dualist 
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legal system of the Hapsburg Empire and advocated a plural- 
istic legal system subject to supraordinated international law. 
However, it was the advent of Fascism and the Nazi invasion 
of the various territories that formed the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire that finally brought to an end the Jewish legal activ- 
ity in Austria. No less than the Austrian aristocracy, Austrian 
Jewry was a belated victim of the disappearance of the Haps- 


burg monarchy. 
[Josef J. Lador-Lederer] 


Canada 
Jews were not prominent in the legal profession in Canada in 
the 19"* century and no Jews served as judges until 1914 when 
Samuel *Shultz was appointed county court judge in British 
Columbia. No other Jew held a judicial position in Canada 
before 1929, with the exception of Jacob Cohen, a Toronto 
magistrate from 1918 to 1930. While a disproportionate num- 
ber of Jews were drawn to study law, for much of the first half 
of the 20" century Jewish lawyers felt the sting of prejudice 
and the possibility of advancement within the profession was 
severely limited. Often denied admission to mainstream law 
firms, Jewish lawyers were forced to practice on their own or 
join largely Jewish law firms that formed in centers of Jewish 
population concentration. In 1931 there were 351 Jewish law- 
yers in Canada, most in Montreal, Toronto, and Winnipeg. 
After World War 1, there was a steady increase in the 
number of Jews who were given judicial posts, among them 
the first Jew to be appointed to a superior court when Harry 
Bradshaw was appointed to the Quebec Superior Court in 
1950. Benjamin Robinson and Harry Blumenstein also served 
on the Quebec Superior Court. A number of Jews were ap- 
pointed to provincial Supreme Courts since the 1960s. Abra- 
ham Lieff was made judge of the Ontario Supreme Court, 
Nathan *Nemetz was raised to the British Columbia Supreme 
Court, and Justin Louis Dubinsky was appointed to the Nova 
Scotia Supreme Court in 1967. Samuel *Freedman was named 
chief justice of the province of Manitoba in 1971, and in 1970 
Bora *Laskin, who was previously a judge of the Ontario 
Court of Appeal, was appointed the first Jewish justice of the 
Supreme Court of Canada by Prime Minister Pierre Elliot 
Trudeau and in 1973 he was made chief justice of Canada. 
The appointment of a Jew as chief justice of Canada sig- 
naled the unequivocal acceptance of Jews in the Canadian le- 
gal establishment. As barriers to Jews in the legal profession 
crumbled, and Jewish lawyers became partners in the large 
firms, Jewish appointments to the Bench no longer raised eye- 
brows. Jews, men and women, are to be found on the faculty of 
every major law school in Canada and a number have served 
as deans. By 2004, there were two Jewish judges among the 
nine judges on the Supreme Court of Canada, Morris Fish of 
Montreal (appointed in 2003) and Rosalie Silberman “Abella 
(appointed in 2004), and a Jew, Irwin *Cotler, was Canada’s 
minister of justice. 


[Stuart E. Rosenberg / Richard Menkis and 
Harold Troper (24 ed.)] 
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England 

The first Jew known to have been a lawyer in England was 
Francis *Goldsmid, who was called to the bar in 1883 and 
who, when swearing the oath, omitted the words on “the true 
faith of a Christian” which at the time were required for all 
public offices. Subsequently, a steadily increasing number of 
Jews were admitted as lawyers, though discrimination against 
them remained for many years afterwards. Indeed, until World 
War 11, only a small number of Jews entered law, commensu- 
rate with the low percentage of Jews in the total population. 
Nevertheless, several Jewish lawyers acquired great distinc- 
tion. Sir George *Jessel was the first Jew in England to be made 
a judge. He later held the title of Master of the Rolls and was 
later recognized as one of the chief architects of the modern 
law of equity. Other prominent Jewish lawyers of the 19 cen- 
tury were Jacob *Waley, Judah P. *Benjamin, Arthur *Cohen, 
and Sir George *Lewis (1833-1911). The greatest Jewish advo- 
cate at the English bar was Rufus Isaacs, later Lord *Reading, 
who became successively attorney general and lord chief jus- 
tice, the only Jew to hold these coveted offices. 

Nevertheless, the influence of Jews in English law re- 
mained slight until after World War 11, when the legal pro- 
fession (especially the solicitorial branch) attracted a dispro- 
portionately high percentage of Jews. By 1970 there were six 
Jewish High Court judges (Lord Cohen of *Walmer, Sir Cyril 
*Salmon, Sir Seymour *Karminski, Sir Alan *Mocatta, Sir Se- 
bag Shaw (1906-1982), and Sir Philip Wien (1913-1981)) and 
more than one solicitor in ten in the major cities was a Jew. 
The sharp increase in the number of Jewish lawyers was largely 
the result of a general liberalization of a profession which 
had previously been socially exclusive. Nevertheless, few of 
the large or most prominent legal firms had Jewish members 
and the fear that the profession would be swamped by Jews 
proved unfounded. Among distinguished Jewish advocates 
were Bertram B. *Benas, who practiced at the bar for over 60 
years, Rose *Heilbron, the first woman in Britain to become 
a queen’s counsel, Neville *Laski, Bernard Gillis (1905-1996), 
and Joseph Jackson (1924-1987), editor of the standard text- 
book on divorce. Two Jews, Arthur *Diamond and Sir Jack 
Jacob (1908-2000), became well-known as masters of the Su- 
preme Court. In recent years many Jews have served on the 
British Bench, including two lord chief justices, Lord *Taylor 
and Lord *Woolf. John Cooper’s Pride vs. Prejudice: Jewish 
Doctors and Lawyers in England, 1890-1990 (2003), is a de- 
tailed and deeply researched account of Jews in these two pro- 
fessions and the obstacles they faced, which concludes that, in 
general, Jews faced little significant antisemitism. 


[George Julius Webber / William D. Rubinstein (24 ed.)] 


UNIVERSITY TEACHERS. Jews were not prominent as law 
lecturers in Britain before World War 11 but after 1945 their 
number increased rapidly. Some of the outstanding Jewish 
professors of law were immigrants from Germany, many of 
whom specialized in the field of international law. Among 
those who achieved distinction as professors of public inter- 
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national law were Lassa Oppenheim and Sir Hersch *Lauter- 
pacht at Cambridge and Georg Schwarzenberger of Univer- 
sity College, London. Professors of private international law 
included Otto Kahn-Freund (d. 1979), who later became pro- 
fessor of comparative law at Oxford, Martin Wolff, Frederick 
Mann, E.J. Cohn, and Josef *Unger. Two Jews were reputed 
professors of Roman law - H.F. Jolowicz who was professor 
of Roman law for 30 years, first in London and then at Ox- 
ford, and Raphael Powell. Other Jewish academic lawyers of 
distinction included A.L. *Goodhart, the first Jewish master 
of an Oxford college, David *Daube, professor of civil law at 
Oxford, and Clare Palley who in 1970 was the first woman to 
be made professor of law. 

[George Julius Webber] 
France 
Jews were not allowed to practice law in France until 1791. 
In that year they were given the right to French citizenship 
and a large measure of civil equality. Nevertheless, it was not 
until late in the 19"* century that Jews became prominent in 
the three branches of the legal profession, the bar, the bench, 
and the universities. One of the first Jewish lawyers in France 
was Adolphe *Crémieux who was admitted to the bar in 1817 
and successfully refused to take the humiliating more judaico 
oath which had previously been obligatory for all Jews. He 
was minister of justice on three occasions and the first Jew in 
France to hold this post. Other prominent lawyers were Louis 
Loew (1828-1917), who became an imperial public prosecutor 
in 1861 and later president of the criminal division of the Cour 
de Cassation, Leonce Lehman (1836-1892), secretary-general 
of the ministry of justice under Crémieux, and Frederick Reit- 
linger (1836-1910), a German advocate who immigrated to 
France and was the author of a standard work on cooperative 
societies. Other Jews achieved distinction as jurists includ- 
ing Charles *Lyon-Caen, professor of law at the University of 
Paris for nearly half a century and the leading authority on 
commercial law, Emile Worms (1838-1912), professor of law at 
the University of Rennes and the author of numerous works 
on constitutional and fiscal law, and André Weiss (1858-1928), 
professor of international and civil law at Dijon University 
and the legal adviser to the French Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs. There was a sharp increase in the number of Jewish 
lawyers at the beginning of the 20" century and several were 
appointed judges, among them Jules Valabrégue (1843-1925), 
president of the Paris Court of Appeals from 1906 to 1913. Va- 
labrégue was one of the four Jews appointed to the Conseil 
@Etat during this period; the others were André *Spire, Paul 
Grunebaum-Ballin, and Léon *Blum. Nevertheless, Jews were 
not generally appointed to top positions in the legal profes- 
sion and only a few won fame as advocates, such as Henry 
*Torrés through his successful defense of Shalom *Schwarz- 
bard, or held top university posts, as René *Cassin and Henri 
Lévi-Ullman. After World War 11 the number of Jewish law- 
yers continued to increase and by 1970 it was estimated that 
25% of the lawyers at the Paris bar and more than 10% of the 
law lecturers at Paris University were Jews. In 1945, Cassin 
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was president of the Conseil d’Etat, the first Jew to hold this 
position. Charles Eisenmann and Prosper Weil, professors of 
public law, and Lyon-Caen and Sinay, professors of labor law, 
were noted jurists. 

[Claude Klein] 
Germany 
Although Jews were permitted to study medicine at German 
universities from the beginning of the 18" century, they were 
prevented from studying law until early in the 19" century. 
They were not allowed to practice law in some German states, 
such as Prussia, until after the Revolution of 1848. Thereafter, 
Jews found considerable obstacles in the way of their holding 
senior legal posts as judges, advocates, or university profes- 
sors, and while many attempted to overcome discrimination 
by converting to Christianity, some Jewish lawyers of Ger- 
many achieved distinction by their writings on commercial, 
public, and international law without holding any formal le- 
gal position. 

One of the first Jewish lawyers in Germany was Eduard 
*Gans, who was appointed lecturer in jurisprudence at Berlin 
University in 1820. He was made full professor in 1828, shortly 
after his conversion to Christianity. Gans was succeeded at 
Berlin by Friedrich Julius *Stahl, another converted Jew, and 
the first professing Jew to become professor of law at a Ger- 
man university was Heinrich *Dernburg, who was appointed 
to the chair of law at the University of Halle in 1862 and later 
became professor of Roman and Prussian law in Berlin. 

The first Jewish judge in Germany was Hermann Ma- 
kower, who was made an assistant judge of the Berlin Munici- 
pal Court in 1857. Three years later Gabriel Riesser became the 
first Jewish High Court judge when he was appointed to the 
Hamburg bench. Riesser’s judgeship was particularly signifi- 
cant since he had at one time been refused a license to practice 
law because he was Jewish and had subsequently conducted 
a campaign for Jewish emancipation. Levin *Goldschmidt, 
professor of commercial law at the University of Heidelberg, 
became a judge of the commercial court and in 1887 Jacob 
*Behrend became the first Jewish judge of the German Su- 
preme Court. In addition, Hermann *Staub and Theodor 
Loewenfeld (1848-1919) were among the first Jews to become 
prominent at the German bar, Siegfried Sommer and Albert 
Mosse (1846-1925) were the first Jewish Superior Court judges 
in Prussia, and Nathan Stein (1859-1927) was made president 
of the Mannheim district court in 1914, the first Jewish presi- 
dent of a court in Germany. 

Nevertheless, few Jews were successful in obtaining se- 
nior judicial appointments in the German Empire and many 
sought professorial positions at German universities. Even to- 
ward the latter part of the century, however, discrimination 
still existed against Jews. Thus Hugo *Preuss, an authority on 
constitutional law, waited 36 years before the University of 
Berlin granted him a professorship. Preuss became chairman 
of the committee which drafted the Weimar constitution after 
1918 and was one of four Jewish constitutional lawyers whose 
writings were to influence the form of the Weimar constitu- 
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tion, the others being Paul *Laband, author of the standard 
text Das Staatsrecht des Deutschen Reiches (3 vols., 1876-82), 
Georg Jellinek, and Adolphe *Arndt. Other notable Jewish 
professors, all of whom converted to Christianity, included 
Ferdinand Frensdorf (1833-1931), an authority on legal history, 
Edgar Loening (1843-1919), professor of constitutional and in- 
ternational law, and his brother, Richard Loening (1848-1903), 
who was professor of criminal law at the University of Jena 
for more than 20 years. 

The end of the German Empire and the formation of the 
Weimar Republic brought about the end of all restrictions on 
Jews holding legal posts in the legal profession in Germany. 
Jewish lawyers found the profession highly lucrative in the pe- 
riod of rampant inflation during the early 1920s. The percent- 
age of Jewish lawyers in practice was well in excess of the pro- 
portion of Jews to the general population (by 1932 the number 
was estimated at 20% of the total number of lawyers) and some 
became prominent advocates. Otto *Landsberg was minister 
of justice. Max Hachenburg was president of the Mannheim 
bar association. Albert Pinner (1857-1933) and Albrecht Men- 
delssohn-Bartholdy were German counsel at the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. After 1918 there was a sharp in- 
crease in the number of Jewish judges in Germany. Cohn and 
Citron were made Supreme Court judges and Alfred Orgler 
was a member of the Prussian Supreme Court. There was an 
even larger increase in the number of Jewish jurists. Hermann 
*Kantorowicz, Arthur *Nussbaum, professor of law at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, and Hans *Kelsen, professor of international 
law at the University of Cologne, were among many Jews to 
hold university chairs in law. They were obliged to leave their 
posts after 1933 and later held professorial posts at universi- 
ties in the United States. 

The Nazi rise to power led to the gradual elimination of 
Jewish lawyers from the legal profession. All judges and law 
professors were removed from their posts in 1933 but it was 
not until December 1935 that Jews were forbidden to practice 
law. After World War 11 there was a small number of Jewish 
lawyers in Germany, most of whom were involved in repara- 
tions cases. Josef Neuberger (1902-1977) was minister of jus- 
tice in North-Rhineland and Westphalia but few other Jews 
held senior posts on the bench or in the universities. By 1970 
it was estimated that there were fewer than 50 Jews in private 
practice in Germany. 

[Robert M.W. Kempner] 
Hungary 
Restrictions on Jews practicing law in Hungary were removed 
by legislation at the end of the 1850s allowing Jews to engage 
in all professions. Nevertheless, as in Austria, the advance- 
ment of Jews in the legal profession was beset by religious 
prejudices and many converted to Christianity to further 
their careers. One of the first Jewish lawyers in Hungary was 
Izidor Baumgarten (1850-1914) who became a judge in Bu- 
dapest in 1886 and was made district attorney for Budapest 
in 1896. His brother Karoly Baumgarten (1853-1913), the first 
Jewish Supreme Court judge, was appointed in 1892. Sev- 
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eral other Jews held judicial posts during the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire, among them Hugo Beck (1843-1928), Dezs6 
Markus (1862-1912), and Béla Gallia (1870-1954), who were 
appointed to the Supreme Court, and Sigismund Decsey, who 
was made a judge of the Royal Court in Budapest in 1895. On 
the other hand, Jews did not generally hold professorships at 
Hungarian universities; an exception was Gustave Schwarz 
(1858-1920), who became professor of Roman law at the Uni- 
versity of Budapest. 

During World War 1 Vilmos *Vazsonyi became minister 
of justice. He was one of three Jewish lawyers whose career 
at the bar paved the way for his political advancement — the 
others being Lipdot *Vadasz and Soma Visontai. Following 
Hungary's defeat in war and the failure of the Communist 
revolution, the Jews underwent organized persecution and 
Jewish judges and law professors were demoted. Tibor Low 
(1873-1942) was unique in his appointment as chief judge 
of the Court of Appeals and even he was obliged to retire 
following the nazification of Hungarian society in the late 
1930s. Eventually, Jews were debarred from practicing law 
altogether and during World War 11 Jewish lawyers were re- 
moved from the judiciary and government service. After the 
war all restrictions on Jews practicing law were once again 
removed but only a small number could practice under the 
Communist regime, and none held top posts as judges or 
professors. 


Italy 

The emancipation of the Jews in Italy was completed in 1870 
with the emancipation of the Jews of Rome in that year. Jews 
rapidly acquired prominence as jurists and professors of law 
but very few achieved fame as advocates or judges despite the 
fact that there was no legal barrier to their doing so. A notable 
exception was Lodovico *Mortara, who became successively 
attorney general, public prosecutor, president of the Supreme 
Court (Corte di Cassazione), and minister of justice. 

One of the first Jews in Italy to hold a chair in law was 
Cesare *Vivante, who became professor of commercial law at 
the University of Parma in 1882 at the age of 27. Vivante was 
the founder of the modern Italian school for the study of com- 
mercial law and the author of a standard work on commercial 
law, Istituzioni di diritto (1891, 1935). Other prominent profes- 
sors of commercial law included Leone Bolaffio (1848-1940), 
who helped Vivante prepare Annuario critico della Giuris- 
prudenza commerciale, a yearbook on commercial law, D. Sub- 
ino (1850-1937), who founded and edited the review Diritto 
Commerciale, and A. Graziani, who wrote a manual of com- 
mercial law. A number of Italian Jews became prominent as 
legal historians, including Vittorio *Colorni, who, in his major 
work, Legge Ebraica e Leggi Locali (1945), traced the applica- 
tion of Jewish law in Italy from Roman times; Gino *Segre, 
who for 20 years was professor of Roman law at the Univer- 
sity of Turin; Edoardo *Volterra, who was professor of Roman 
law at four Italian universities; and A. Lattes (1858-1940), who 
was an authority on maritime law. 
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After World War 1 Jews held law chairs at almost every 
Italian university at a time when in other European countries 
a Jewish professor of law was unusual. Some of them were ac- 
tive in Jewish affairs, such as Mario *Falco, professor of eccle- 
siastical law at the University of Milan and a strong Zionist, 
Cino *Vitta, professor of administrative law in Florence and 
president of the Florence Jewish community, and Guido *Te- 
deschi, who immigrated to Israel and became professor of civil 
law at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. In 1938 antisemitic 
laws were promulgated which prohibited Jews from holding 
university posts and within a year all the Jewish law profes- 
sors were removed, among them Vitta, Volterra, Segre, *As- 
carelli, Frederico *Cammeo, Colorni, and Mario Falco. After 
1945, however, many of them returned to their posts: Volterra 
became rector of the University of Bologna in 1947, Ascarelli 
was appointed professor of commercial law at the University 
of Rome, and Angelo Pierre Sereni returned to the chair of 
international law at the University of Ferrara. 

In the assimilated milieu of Italian Jewish society there 
was no typically Jewish contribution to Italian law. Neverthe- 
less, it has been said that “every Jewish lawyer (in Italy) had 
his personal note, original and strong, that never was lost, but 
on the contrary, sometimes caused an innovation or modi- 
fication in old rooted concepts” (G. Bedarida, Ebrei d'Italia 


(1950), 171ff.). 
[Alfredo Mordechai Rabello] 


Netherlands 

Although Jews were permitted to study and practice medi- 
cine from the 17" century, they were not allowed to become 
lawyers until after the conquest of Holland by France in 1795 
and the formation of the Batavian Republic. The first Jew to be 
formally admitted into the legal profession was Jonas *Meyer, 
who later became a court magistrate in Amsterdam and sec- 
retary of the government committee to draft a new Dutch 
constitution. Two other prominent Jewish lawyers of this pe- 
riod were Moses *Asser and his son Carel, the former being 
procurator in Amsterdam and one of the draftsmen of the 
first Dutch commercial code, and the latter secretary-general 
of the Ministry of Justice from 1815 to 1836. During the course 
of the 19"* century several other Jews achieved prominence as 
lawyers in Holland. Joel Emanuel *Goudsmit, appointed to the 
chair of Roman law at Leyden in 1858, was the first Jewish pro- 
fessor of law in Holland; Michael *Godefroi was made minis- 
ter of justice in 1860, the first of four Jews in Dutch history to 
hold this post. Two other Jewish lawyers became judges: Carel 
Asser (1843-1908) was a judge of the Hague District Court 
and later professor of civil law at Leyden and Aaron Adolf de 
*Pinto, who was largely responsible for the Netherlands Pe- 
nal Code of 1886, was vice president of the Supreme Court. 
Most distinguished of all was Tobias *Asser who was succes- 
sively professor of international law, legal advisor to the for- 
eign ministry, and a chairman of the government committee 
for international law. He was awarded the Nobel Peace Prize in 
1911. Tobias Asser was one of two distinguished Dutch Jewish 
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international lawyers, the other being Jacques *Oppenheim 
who held the chair of international law at Leyden. 

At the end of the 19 century the number of prominent 
Jewish lawyers in Holland was disproportionately large in re- 
lation to the total number of Jews. The trend was continued 
into the 20 century when Jewish judges in Holland included 
Lodewijk *Visser and Moritz *Polak, both of whom were ap- 
pointed to the Supreme Court, and two of Polak’s sons, Nico 
and Jacques, who were District Court judges. Eduard van 
*Raalte was appointed minister of justice in 1905. Daniel Jitta, 
professor of law at the University of Amsterdam, and Eduard 
*Meyers, professor of law at Leyden for 40 years, were two out- 
standing jurists. Few Jewish lawyers survived the Holocaust 
to practice after World War 11, yet two Jews rose to become 
ministers of justice during this period - Ivo *Samkalden was 
appointed twice, in 1956 and in 1965, and Carel Polak, a third 
son of Moritz Polak, served from 1968. 


Poland 

Before Polish independence in 1918 there were very few Jewish 
lawyers in those parts of Austria, Prussia, and Russia which 
now form the territory of modern Poland. Jews in Russian Po- 
land were generally refused permission to practice as lawyers 
until 1904, when restrictions on Jewish lawyers were annulled, 
while in Austrian and Prussian Poland, Jews tended to move 
to the large cities, such as Vienna and Berlin, where they had 
better facilities to study and practice. A curious exception was 
Edward Rittner (b. 1845) who became professor of ecclesiasti- 
cal law at the University of Lemberg, and after converting to 
Christianity became secretary of state for Galicia. 

Following Polish independence in 1918 Jews were granted 
equal rights to practice law, but severe discrimination existed 
both as regards the status of Jews in the profession generally 
and in their appointment to higher legal posts at the bar or in 
the judiciary. By 1931 nearly half of all Poland’s lawyers were 
Jews and in areas where there was a large Jewish concentra- 
tion, the figure was much higher. As legal costs rose lawyers’ 
earnings dropped steadily and the Polish bar saw the persecu- 
tion of Jewish lawyers as a way of recouping their losses. Re- 
strictions on the right of Jews to hold certain legal posts were 
introduced and measures were taken to reduce the number 
of Jews who could enter the profession. Nevertheless, a few 
Jews did succeed: Grzegerz Glass (1864-1929) became a dis- 
trict court judge from 1918 until his death; Mauryey Allerhand 
(1863-1942) represented Poland in disputes before the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice in The Hague; and Jan 
Jakub Litauer became a judge of the Supreme Court. A num- 
ber of Jewish lawyers such as Waclaw Brokman (1879-1943), 
Leib *Landau, and Leon *Berenson, acquired prominence as 
defense counsel in political trials and defended Jews who were 
the victims of antisemitic attacks. The formation of the Com- 
munist Polish People’s Republic at the end of World War 11 
brought about the end of discriminatory practices against Jew- 
ish lawyers, whose number had fallen steeply as a result of the 
Holocaust. Several became university professors, among them 
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Jan Jakub Litauer, who was professor of civil procedure at the 
University of Lodz, Jerzy *Sawicky, professor of criminal law 
at Warsaw University, Marion *Muszkat, professor of interna- 
tional law at Warsaw University, and Manfred *Lachs, who was 
professor of law at the Polish Academy in Warsaw. Two other 
outstanding lawyers were Stefan Kurowski (1898-1959), chief 
representative of Poland at the *Nuremberg tribunal for Nazi 
war crimes, and Leon Chajn, deputy minister of justice from 
1945 to 1949. In 1967 Manfred Lachs was appointed Polish 
judge to the International Court of Justice in The Hague. 


Russia 

Before 1864 there were no lawyers in Russia within the mod- 
ern meaning of the word. Parties were represented by plead- 
ers, of whom a few, such as Osip *Rabinovitch, were Jewish, 
but there were no Jews among the judges who were drawn 
exclusively from the aristocracy. The 1864 reform of the legal 
system brought about the institution of lawyers and did not 
exclude Jews from being either advocates or judges. There 
were various limitations, however, on their right to hold se- 
nior legal posts. One of the first Jewish lawyers in Russia was 
Alexander Passover, who graduated from Moscow University 
in 1861 shortly after the lifting of restrictions on Jews studying 
in Russian universities. Denied a professorship because of his 
refusal to renounce Judaism, he was nevertheless admitted to 
the Odessa bar in 1871, and represented Jewish victims of the 
Odessa pogroms of that year. Mark Dillon (1843-1903), also 
a graduate of Moscow University, was one of the first Jewish 
judges in czarist Russia, but was refused promotion to a post 
in the higher courts. However, he was given a special permit 
to practice at the bar and became a leading advocate. Another 
Jewish judge was Jacob *Teitel, who served as judge of the dis- 
trict court of Saratov. A number of Jewish lawyers entered the 
government service where for many years prejudice had been 
less marked. Thus Arnold Dumashevsky (1836-1887) became a 
senior official in the Ministry of Justice as a result of his work 
on a committee for reforming the legislation of Poland and he 
was made first secretary of the third department of the Sen- 
ate. Jacob Halperin (1840-1914) was an official in the Minis- 
try of Justice for more than 40 years, Herman Trachtenberg 
(1839-1895) was rewarded for his work as a lawyer in govern- 
ment service by being appointed an honorary justice of the 
peace for the St. Petersburg district, and Gregori Verblovski 
(c. 1840-1900) was a first secretary of the St. Petersburg and 
Moscow circuit courts. An outstanding figure was Karl Bern- 
stein (1842-1894), who immigrated to Germany, became pro- 
fessor of Roman law at Berlin University in 1887, and was re- 
sponsible for teaching Russian students sent to Berlin to study 
law by the czarist government. 

In 1889 the minister of justice presented a request to the 
czar that Jewish applicants for a license to practice law obtain 
a special permit from the minister. He justified the request 
on the grounds that there were so many Jewish lawyers that 
there was a danger that they might “contaminate the purity of 
the profession.” The czar agreed to the request, with the result 
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that for 15 years no Jews were given licenses to practice. At the 
same time many established lawyers were prevented from ap- 
pearing in court even though in some cases they were already 
accepted as distinguished jurists. Thus Maxim *Vinaver, editor 
of the important law review Vestnik Prava, Henry Sliosberg, an 
adviser on administrative law to the minister of the interior, 
and Alexander *Goldenweiser, the author of several works on 
criminal responsibility, all had the status of lawyers’ clerks. In 
1904 the restrictions on Jews practicing law were eased and a 
large number took up practice in the large cities - Moscow, St. 
Petersburg, and Odessa - though many were granted the rank 
of assistant attorneys only. An outstanding figure of this period 
was Oscar *Grusenberg who was defense counsel at a number 
of celebrated political trials. In 1917, following the February 
Revolution, all remaining restrictions were removed and four 
Jews, Maxim Vinaver, Herman *Blumenfeld, Grusenberg, and 
B. Gurevich, became judges of the Supreme Court. 

Immediately after the Bolshevik Revolution Isaac Nach- 
man *Steinberg, a leader of the left Socialist Revolutionaries, 
became people’s commissar for justice in Lenin’s first coalition 
government which comprised left Socialist Revolutionaries. 
No formal restrictions were placed in the way of Jewish law- 
yers in the Soviet Union and many held high academic posts 
in Soviet universities in the 1920s; among them were Maga- 
ziner, Goykhbarb, and Nahum Osipovich Lagovier. One of the 
best-known Jewish lawyers was I.D. Braude who appeared on 
behalf of many accused persons in political trials. Most Jewish 
lawyers were prominent in the major cities, particularly Mos- 
cow, Leningrad, and Kiev, and many specialized in constitu- 
tional and criminal law. Law became one of the most popular 
professions among Russian Jewry, yet few held senior judicial 
appointments although there was no legal ban on their right 
to do so. In particular, there was a decline in the number of 
Jewish judges and assessors after World War 11 though not 
in the number of academic lawyers. Among the outstanding 
Soviet lawyers were Aron Naumovitch Trainin, a prominent 
figure at the Nuremberg trials, Mikhail Solomonovich Stro- 
govich (1894-?), head of the criminal law and litigation sec- 
tion at the U.S.S.R. Institute of State and Law, Aleksey Adolfo- 
vich Herzensohn (1902-?), one of the draftsmen of the Soviet 
criminal code, and Nahum Pavlovich Farberov, the author of 
numerous works on constitutional law and senior associate at 
the Institute of State and Law. 


South Africa 

The first Jewish lawyer in South Africa was Simeon *Jacobs 
who went to Cape Colony from England in 1860. He was made 
attorney general of British Kaffraria in the following year and 
subsequently served as attorney general of Cape Colony and 
a judge of the Eastern Districts court. M. de *Vries, a Dutch 
Jew, was the first Jewish lawyer in the Transvaal, where in 
1868 he was made state attorney. There were few other Jewish 
lawyers in South Africa in the 19'* century but the number of 
Jewish advocates rapidly increased after World War 1 as a re- 
sult of the immigration of large numbers of Jews at the turn 
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of the century. Louis Benjamin (1865-1935) was appointed to 
the Cape bench in 1920, Manfred *Nathan was made a judge 
of the Natal Supreme Court in 1928, and Leopold *Green- 
berg became a judge of the Transvaal Provincial Division 
and president of the court in 1938. From 1943 until his retire- 
ment in 1955, Greenberg was a judge of the Transvaal Appel- 
late Division, the first Jewish appeal court judge in South Af- 
rica. A number of Jews also became well-known advocates, 
among them Morris *Alexander, Henry *Morris, B.A. Ettlinger 
(1900-1960), Norman Rosenberg (1889-1963), Maurice Isaacs, 
who began in private practice after retiring as a Johannesburg 
magistrate, and Percy Yutar, who became attorney-general of 
the Orange Free State in 1969. Following World War 11, the 
number of Jewish advocates in South Africa continued to in- 
crease and in 1965 there were 21 Jewish queen’s counsel, more 
than one-third of the total number of queen’s counsel in the 
whole of South Africa. Eleven Jews served as judges after 
World War 11. Among the 56 Jews who served as judges after 
1955 was Philip *Millin, who was originally appointed to the 
Transvaal Provincial Division in 1937 and was the chief author 
of the Millin Report (1949) on company law reform. Others 
included Godfrey Lewis (1879-1955) who was appointed to 
the Eastern Districts bench in 1945, Joseph *Herbstein, who 
served on the Cape Supreme Court from 1947 to 1962, Israel 
Louis Horwitz (1896-1955), the first Jewish judge in the Or- 
ange Free State, H.M. Bloch (1905-1963), of the Cape bench, 
Edgar *Henochsberg, Samuel Miller, and J.J. Friedman, who 
were judges of the Natal Provincial Division and Simon *Ku- 
per, Oscar Galgut, and George Colman, judges of the Trans- 
vaal Provincial Division; Godfrey Lewis (Eastern Districts 
bench), Simon *Kuper, Oscar Galgut, George Colman, Cecil 
Margo, Ralph Zulman (later a judge of Appeal), Ezra Gold- 
stein (father of South African Chief Rabbi Dr. Warren Gold- 
stein), Ramon Leon (whose son, Tony *Leon, was leader of 
the Opposition in Parliament), and Basil Wunsh were judges 
of the Transvaal Provincial Division. Four Jews have held the 
position of Attorney-General, Percy Yutar (Orange Free State 
and later Transvaal), Edward Heller (Eastern Cape Division), 
Michael Imber (Natal Provincial Division), and Frank Kahn 
(Cape Provincial Division). Arthur *Chaskalson was the first 
president of the Constitutional Court and was appointed chief 
justice in 2001. Other Jewish Constitutional Court judges were 
Richard *Goldstone and Albie Sachs. 


South America 

In the 17** century a converted Jew, Diego Leon Pinelo (1605- 
1671), was professor of law and rector of the San Marcos Uni- 
versity in Lima and his brother Antonio Pinelo (1591-1658) was 
an attorney in Buenos Aires. When the Jews immigrated to 
South America in increasing numbers toward the end of the 
19'" century, they were permitted to study law at most South 
American universities but were generally excluded from be- 
coming judges or professors of law. Thus, although many Jews 
practiced law in South America and some achieved promi- 
nence in commerce and government service, there were virtu- 
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ally no jurists among them, although a prominent exception 
in Chile was Abraham Koenig, the author of several works on 
Chilean constitutional law. 

The gradual liberalization of the legal profession after 
World War 1 enabled Jews to become judges and professors 
in Argentina, and in 1934 Mateo Goldstein (1908-1962) was 
made a judge of the San Juan Provincial Court. Marcos *Sa- 
tanowski was one of the first Jewish professors of law and held 
the chair of commercial law at the University of Buenos Aires 
from 1935 to 1946 and from 1955 until his death. David Kraigel- 
burd was professor of law at Buenos Aires, and Mariano Tis- 
senbaum (1898-2) lectured on labor law at the University of 
Santa Fe from 1930 until 1966. After World War 11 a number 
of Jews held judicial posts in South America. Abraham Meer- 
sohn (1914- ) was made a judge in Curacautin, Chile, and was 
promoted to the Court of Appeals in Santiago in 1964, Isaac 
Halperin (1907-?) was made a judge of the Argentine Na- 
tional Court of Appeals in 1955, and Marcus Melzer in Brazil 
and Moises de Castro (1918- ) in Panama served as magis- 
trates. Two Jews also served as Juvenile Court judges in South 
America: Fannie Leibovich (1908—?) was the first woman Ju- 
venile Court judge in Chile and Simon Mizrahi (1934- ) was 
a member of the Venezuela Superior Juvenile Court. 

After World War 11 an increasing number of Jews held 
chairs of law in South American universities. In Argentina 
Remo Entelman (1923- ) was professor of jurisprudence at 
the universities of La Plata and Buenos Aires and was special 
assistant to President Arturo Frondizi. Several other Jews held 
chairs of law at the University of Buenos Aires, among them 
Bernardo Beiderman (1919-_), professor of criminal law, Ma- 
rio Bendersky (1923-_), professor of civil law, Ignacio Winizky 
(1910-?), professor of comparative law, and Marco Kaufmann 
(1924- ) and Elias Neuman (1932- ), professors of law at the 
University of La Plata. Other Jewish jurists who held law chairs 
at South American universities included Miguel *Schweitzer 
and Jacobo Schaulson *Numhauser, professors of law at the 
University of Chile; Arnold *Wald, professor of civil law at the 
University of Guanabara in Brazil; Alfredo Eisenberg, profes- 
sor of international law at the Uruguay National University; 
and Sara Bialoslowsky de Chazan, professor of Roman law at 
the National University of Mexico. 

[Paul Link] 
United States 
There is no mention in the records of any Jews practicing law 
until late in the 18" century, although Asser *Levy, who fought 
for Jewish civil rights, was frequently involved in a variety of 
law suits. That no Jews practiced law was largely due to the 
fact that lawyers were unpopular in the colonies until the pe- 
riod of the Revolutionary War. They were generally held in 
disrepute and were subject to suspicion as enforcers of ineq- 
uitable and corrupt laws. 

The first Jew to study law professionally was Moses *Levy, 
who was admitted to the Philadelphia bar in 1778. He become 
one of the most distinguished and successful lawyers in Phil- 
adelphia, as did his brother Samson Levy, Jr., and later be- 
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came judge of the District Court for the City of Philadelphia. 
Although he was the first Jewish lawyer in the United States, 
Levy was not the first Jew to be made a judge. Isaac Miranda, 
a layman, was appointed deputy judge of the Vice Admiralty 
of the Province of Pennsylvania in 1727 and David Emanuel 
and James Lucena, also laymen, became justices of the peace 
in Georgia in 1766 and 1773, respectively. By the beginning of 
the 19‘ century a growing number of Jews made their mark 
in the legal profession. Among those to gain prominence at 
the bar were Joseph Simon Cohen, Benjamin Gratz, Elijah 
Gratz Etting, Nathan Nathans, and Jonas B. Phillips. Jews did 
not practice law in as large numbers as in the 20" century but 
there were few eastern cities in which there were no success- 
ful Jewish practitioners or judges. 

Two Jewish lawyers were outstanding during the 19‘ 
century: Philip *Phillips and Judah Philip *Benjamin. The for- 
mer was recognized as one of the foremost advocates of his 
time, arguing more than 400 appeals before the U.S. Supreme 
Court; the latter was the first Jew to be offered a judgeship of 
the Supreme Court (which he refused), and to be attorney 
general of the Confederacy in the Civil War. After the defeat 
of the Confederacy he escaped to England where he became 
a leading counsel of the English bar. Other prominent Jews in 
American law during this period included Raphael J. *Moses 
(who became the leading commercial lawyer of Georgia), and 
William Mallory Levi (1827-1882) who was a justice of the Su- 
preme Court of Louisiana. 

The 20" century saw a dramatic increase in the number 
of Jewish lawyers in the United States, partly reflected in the 
rise of the number of Jews to hold judgeships and university 
professorships. But for many years Jewish lawyers had con- 
siderable difficulty earning a living, particularly in New York, 
where the majority congregated. They suffered severely from 
the effects of the depression which substantially reduced the 
volume of business, particularly in view of the fact that in rela- 
tion to the total Jewish population of New York, the profession 
was grossly overcrowded. Jewish lawyers found advancement 
difficult since many were foreign born, did not go to the best 
colleges, and often came from poor homes, making it more 
difficult for them to open their own firms. In 1939 it was esti- 
mated that more than half the lawyers practicing in New York 
were Jews but that the annual income of the average Jewish 
lawyer was several hundred dollars less than that of his non- 
Jewish counterpart. The same trend was discernible in other 
American cities; the ratio of Jewish lawyers to the total Jewish 
population was much higher than the ratio of lawyers to the 
general population and since Jewish lawyers largely attracted 
a Jewish clientele, their chances of success were slim. 

In contrast to the high percentage of Jews in private prac- 
tice, Jews did not generally hold top posts in the profession. 
Few of the large firms had Jewish members and it was almost 
unknown for a Jew to be head of a large law firm. Similarly, 
Jews did not generally become law professors at leading uni- 
versities like Harvard and Yale and notable exceptions such 
as Felix *Frankfurter indicated that only Jews with outstand- 
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ing talent were offered teaching posts. Discrimination also 
existed in appointments to judgeships and even in New York 
Benjamin *Cardozo and Irving *Lehman were the only Jews 
to be appointed to the New York Court of Appeals before 
World War 11. 

Nevertheless, a few Jews did achieve distinction in the le- 
gal profession. Louis *Brandeis, Benjamin Cardozo, and Felix 
Frankfurter were successively appointed to the U.S. Supreme 
Court and established a tradition of the “Jewish seat” on the 
Supreme Court bench. All three were recognized as among the 
greatest judges ever to sit on the Supreme Court. Other Jew- 
ish judges of note during this period were Julian *Mack, judge 
of the U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals; Horace *Stern, justice of 
the Pennsylvania Supreme Court; Henry *Butzel, three times 
chief justice of the State of Michigan; and Samuel Kalisch 
(1851-1930), justice of the New York Supreme Court. 

A few Jews made their mark as legal philosophers, among 
them Max *Radin, professor of law at the University of Cali- 
fornia and Morris Raphael *Cohen, professor of philosophy 
at the City College of New York. Outstanding advocates in- 
cluded Louis *Marshall, Louis *Nizer, Samuel *Leibowitz, and 
Lee M. *Friedman. 

A gradual improvement in the status and condition of 
Jewish lawyers took place after World War 11. To a large extent 
Jews found it easier to be admitted to large law firms, although 
research in the late 1960s indicated that discrimination still 
existed. Jewish graduates from American universities found 
it harder to find a job than non-Jewish graduates and Jewish 
graduates were more likely to earn a lower starting salary. As a 
result Jews tended to be accepted in Jewish law firms (in 1950 
it was estimated that nearly 85% of Jewish lawyers entered law 
firms which were wholly or partly Jewish), where discrimi- 
nation did not exist, or in less prominent firms, and only the 
outstanding students entered the best non-Jewish firms. Nev- 
ertheless, there is no evidence that Jews were discouraged from 
becoming lawyers, especially since other prestigious profes- 
sions, such as banking, were even more discriminatory. Jew- 
ish lawyers of the postwar period benefited from the fact that 
they no longer tended to come from poor families and that 
the Jewish communities among whom they lived had become 
relatively affluent, thereby giving them work. They were no 
longer prevented from obtaining the best legal education avail- 
able and were able to compete with their gentile colleagues on 
more or less equal terms. Nevertheless, it is interesting to note 
that though by the late 1960s 20% of America’s 350,000 lawyers 
were Jewish, only in 1969 did a Jew, Bernard *Segal, become 
president of the American Bar Association. 

The most notable feature about the position of Jews in 
the legal profession after World War 11 was their influence on 
the law both as judges and jurists. Two Jews were appointed 
to the U.S. Supreme Court after World War 11, Arthur *Gold- 
berg and Abe *Fortas; a number of Jews served on state su- 
preme courts, among them Stanley *Fuld, chief justice of the 
New York Court of Appeals, David *Bazelon, chief judge of 
the U.S. Court of Appeals, District of Columbia, and Simon 
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*Sobeloff, U.S. attorney general (1954-56). Prominent jurists 
of the postwar period include Judge Jerome *Frank, one of 
the principle theorists of the American realist school, Paul 
*Freund, professor of constitutional law at Harvard, Fred Ro- 
dell (1907-1980) and Alexander Bickel (1924- _), both profes- 
sors of law at Yale, Edmond *Cahn, professor of law at New 
York University, and Professor Jerome Hall, an outstanding 
authority on criminal law and theory. In general, Jews did not 
suffer from discrimination in acceptance as university teach- 
ers or as students. In 1970 it was estimated that 20 out of 75 
members of the Harvard Law faculty were Jewish, at Yale 17 
out of 54, at Columbia 15 out of 60, and at California 14 out 
of 45. Furthermore, a report on entrance to law schools in- 
dicated that Jews actually obtain admission more easily than 
Protestants to the elite law schools. 

One of the most significant aspects of Jewish participa- 
tion in American law in the 20 century has been the exten- 
sive interest of U.S. Jewish lawyers and judges in upholding 
and extending civil liberties in the United States and the pro- 
found influence they have exerted in this respect on major 
constitutional doctrines affecting race relations, the admin- 
istration of criminal justice, and the operation of the political 
process. Understandably, they tend to have such an interest 
partly because of their recognition of their own group’s his- 
torical disabilities, and partly because of the traditional liber- 
alism and concern for civil rights that has long characterized 
the U.S. Jewish community. The Supreme Court judges named 
above played key roles in this field, and prominent American 
Jewish trial lawyers whose careers have been in large measure 
dedicated to civil liberties cases include Arthur Garfield Hays, 
Louis Marshall, Samuel Leibowitz, and Walter *Pollack. The 
latter two cooperated in fighting and winning the world-fa- 
mous “Scottsboro Boys” rape case in Alabama in the 1930s. 
Jack Greenberg (1924- ) and Anthony Amsterdam (1935- ) 
defended white and black civil rights workers in the Ameri- 
can South during the 1960s, the latter as chief legal counsel 
of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People. Leonard Boudin (1912-1989) and William Kunstler 
(1919- ) were active as defense counsels in the political tri- 
als of prominent Communists and radicals, the latter gaining 
national fame in 1970 as chief attorney for the militant Black 
Panthers. Both were leading figures in the American Civil 
Liberties Union, as were Osmond Fraenkel, Norman Dorsen, 
Aryeh Neier, and Max Radin. Jewish judges whose strong sup- 
port for civil liberties had a decided impact on American law 
as a whole included Mayer *Sulzberger, Irving Lehman, Hor- 
ace *Stern, David Bazelon, and Charles *Wyzanski. 

In the last decade of the 20" century, as Jews became 
thoroughly assimilated into the mainstream of American life, 
President Bill Clinton appointed two Jews to the Supreme 
Court, Ruth Bader *Ginsburg and Stephen G. *Breyer. Gins- 
burg, named in 1993, had a distinguished legal career as a civil 
libertarian and as an advocate for women’s rights. Her appoint- 
ment reflected a recognition of the increasing role of women in 
the law. At that time, the field of law was attracting more and 
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more women - more than half of law students were women - 
and eventually more of them, many Jewish, won positions on 
the bench. Breyer, who married in England in an Anglican 
ceremony with references to Christ edited out, was a profes- 
sor at Harvard Law, and his appointment in 1994 apparently 
had little to do with the fact that he was Jewish. 


[Julius J. Marcke / Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


Israel 

Only a few Jews were qualified to practice law in Erez Israel 
under Ottoman rule. Thus Gad *Frumkin was the only Jewish 
lawyer in Jerusalem when the city was captured by the Brit- 
ish in 1917. The British mandatory authorities established the 
Palestine Law School, known as the Jerusalem law classes, in 
1921 for the training of lawyers and most of the qualified law- 
yers when the State of Israel came into being were graduates 
of these classes. The Jerusalem law classes were not designed 
to provide academic law studies and in 1926 courses in Jew- 
ish law were begun at the Hebrew University in Jerusalem. A 
separate school for the study of law and economics was opened 
in Tel Aviv in 1935. In 1948 both the law faculty on Mount Sco- 
pus and the British Government Law School were closed down 
and in 1949 a new law faculty was opened in West Jerusalem 
for students preparing for the master’s degree. Doctoral and 
undergraduate courses were later inaugurated. 

Formal law courses at the Tel Aviv University were 
opened in 1959 when the Tel Aviv School of Law and Eco- 
nomics was integrated with the Hebrew University. From 1966 
the law faculty of Tel Aviv University severed its connection 
with Jerusalem. A department for the study of Jewish Law was 
opened at the Bar-Ilan University in 1970. In addition many 
immigrant lawyers who had studied law in their native lands 
requalified as Israel lawyers after passing the foreign lawyers 
examination of the Israel Chamber of Advocates and complet- 
ing the required period of apprenticeship. 
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in: J. Fraenkel (ed.), Jews of Austria (1967), 25-40; M.M. Fagin, in: 
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LAYTON, IRVING (Israel Lazarovitch; 1914-— ), Canadian 
poet. Layton was born in Romania and brought to Montreal, 
Canada, on his first birthday. His parents, Keine Wolfsohn and 
Moishe Lazarovitch, were traditional Jews who settled in the 
Yiddish-speaking enclave that extended along St Lawrence 
Street - the “Main” - and served as the boundary dividing 
the city’s population: French-speaking Catholics on the East, 
English-speaking Protestants on the West. In the lives of his 
own parents Layton had an immediate, indelible exposure to 
the conflict of self-enclosed personalities who, in their dis- 
tinctive individuality, represented to him the irreconcilable 
polar extremes of temperament and sensibility. In parental 
conflict he located the primal antinomies that he accepted as 
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the basis of his character and from which he derived the di- 
alectical structure of thought and feeling that is manifest in 
all his writing. 

Layton was educated at Baron Byng High School, where 
he met his early intellectual mentors, David *Lewis, whose 
socialist ideology was persuasive, and the distinguished Jew- 
ish poet and novelist, A.M. *Klein. He graduated with a B.Sc. 
in agriculture from Macdonald College (1939) and earned an 
M.A. in political science at McGill University (1946). His vo- 
cation as poet was announced with the publication in 1945 of 
his first book of poems, Here and Now. That initial installment 
marked the onset of a literary career of exceptional range, 
consisting of over 55 volumes of poetry, short fiction, essays, 
reviews, memoirs, correspondence, and literary criticism, es- 
tablishing the author as a central figure in the Canadian liter- 
ary canon. From his earliest poems, which appeared in small 
literary publications where Layton and his like-minded con- 
temporaries sought to redirect Canada’s staid, provincial cul- 
ture toward the challenging modernist temper, Layton’s work 
always depended on a forceful, combative, representation of 
the self. This pervasive egotism has offended some; what his 
detractors fail to recognize is that an esthetic as well as a tem- 
peramental urgency underlie its literary deployment. Layton 
confesses to his self-conscious performance when he describes 
the polarities of identity revealed in the poems: “I became by 
turns prophet and clown.” These self-selected personae are 
usually represented in the author’s characteristic role as moral 
gadfly to his fellow Canadians, Jew and gentile alike, chastis- 
ing their failings in a language of deliberate affront. Layton’s 
open didacticism presupposes a privileged position for the 
poet in society. 

Two themes inform Layton’s prodigious creative imagi- 
nation. The first, which extends from the 1940s to the late 
19608, is his commitment to enlarging the Canadian literary 
sensibility so that it responds to new areas of feeling and vital 
forms of emotional expression. Many poems written from the 
late 1960s to the mid-1980s address the subject of the Holo- 
caust and Christianity’s guilt for the destruction of European 
Jewry. In these poems Layton assumes the stance of a pros- 
ecutor, demanding confession from the Christian world for 
centuries of dehumanizing treatment of the Jews, which ul- 
timately led to the death camps. In contrast to this national 
catastrophe, Layton invokes the birth of the State of Israel as 
the redemptive promise of Jewish continuity. Detached from 
religious authority, he has assembled a personal genealogy, 
secular in orientation and eclectic in scope. His progenitors 
are the Hebrew prophets, Heine, Marx, Jesus, Israeli soldiers, 
Babel, and Mandelstam, as Layton sees in them model Jews 
who exhibited unyielding moral purpose and assertion of the 
will in the face of evil. 

In 1960 Irving Layton received the Governor General’s 
Award for his contribution to Canadian culture and in 1963 
the Prix littérature de Québec. In 1976 he was made an Offi- 
cer of the Order of Canada, and in the 1980s was nominated 
three times for the Nobel Prize. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Cameron, Irving Layton: A Portrait (1985); 
I. Layton, Waiting for the Messiah: A Memoir (1985); H. Beissel and 
J. Bennett (eds.), Raging Like a Fire: A Celebration of Irving Layton 


(1993). 
[Mervin Butovsky (2"¢ ed.)] 


LAZA OF FRANKFURT (fl. late 17'-early-18" century), 
learned woman and translator of religious writings. Laza 
was the wife of *Jacob ben Mordecai of Schwerin. In 1692, 
she rendered her husband’s work, Tikkun Shalosh Mishmarot 
(“Prayers for the Three Night Watches”), from Hebrew into 
Yiddish, adding her own Yiddish introduction. Around 1709 
Laza wrote, with Sara Oppenheim, a scroll of Esther. This was 
probably a Yiddish translation of the biblical text to be read 
to women who did not know Hebrew. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Kayserling, Die juedischen Frauen in der 
Geschichte, Literatur und Kunst (1991), 178; E. Taitz, S. Henry, and 


C. Tallan, “Laza of Frankfurt, in: The yps Guide to Jewish Women, 
600 B.C.E.-1900 C.E. (2003), 142-43. 


[Chery] Tallan (24 ed.)] 


LAZAR, SAMSON (originally Lascar Saraga; 1892-1968), 
Romanian author. The son of a Jassy publisher, he first wrote 
Pe o harpd de arama (“On a Bronze Harp,” 1916), a volume 
of sonnets illustrated by the painter R. *Rubin. Lazar trans- 
lated works by Ber *Borechov, then renounced Zionism, but 
immigrated to Israel in 1957. There he published verse on he- 
roic Israel themes and prose works about Romanian-Jewish 
life, such as Zavera (“The Revolt? 1964) and Neguri (“Fog” 
1967). 


LAZARD, family of international bankers. ALEXANDRE 
LAZARD was born early in the 19 century at Sarreguemines, 
Lorraine, France, and migrated to the United States in 1847. 
He settled in New Orleans where he started a dry-goods busi- 
ness and in 1848 took his two brothers sIMON and ELIE into 
partnership. A year later their business was destroyed by a fire 
which devastated a large part of the city. They moved to San 
Francisco, California, during the gold rush and soon began 
trading in gold between San Francisco and Western Europe 
via New York City, where their cousin Alexandre Weill was 
put in charge of the transfers. They developed Lazard Freres 
into a successful banking house, establishing branches in Paris 
(1854) and London (1877). In 1908 the Lazards’ San Francisco 
banking house was sold, and thereafter they centered their 
banking activities in New York, Paris, and London. The three 
houses were loosely interlinked and served, more recently, as 
investment advisers, as managers of Eurodollar bond offerings 
for large industrial companies and in arranging mergers, with 
emphasis on chemical, metal, and television industries, car 
manufacturing, and airlines. Besides their own investments 
in real estate and international banking corporations, they 
founded, in 1968, Lazard S.A., in order to participate jointly 
in underwriting syndicates. This departure reflected and pro- 
moted the international trend toward closer interlinking of 
separate national economies and individual enterprises. Af- 
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ter World War u, the Paris firm Lazard Fréres was headed 
by Pierre David- Weill (1900-1975), the grandson of Alexan- 
dre Weill. The New York firm Lazard Fréres was headed by 
French-born André Meyer (1898-1979) who had joined the 
Paris house in 1926 and had fled in 1940 to the United States. 
The London firm Lazard Brothers was a corporation with ma- 
jor interests held by the firm of S. Pearson and Sons, in which 
David-Weill and Meyer owned minority interests. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: T.A. Wise, in: Fortune (August 1968), 101-3, 


156-65. 
[Hanns G. Reissner] 


LAZARE, BERNARD (1865-1903), French writer. Lazare was 
born and educated in Nimes, then went to Paris, where he be- 
gan to make his way as a writer (publishing several volumes of 
verse) and also took part in Jewish affairs. He was attracted by 
the anarchist and socialist movements and worked on a num- 
ber of periodicals, writing articles which later formed the ba- 
sis of his book, Lantisémitisme, son histoire et ses causes (1894; 
Antisemitism, its History and Causes, 1903). In it he maintained 
that antisemitism could be of some use in bringing about the 
advent of socialism by teaching hatred of Jewish capitalism; 
this would inevitably turn into hatred of capitalism in all its 
forms. His book contains violent expressions against some 
sectors of the Jewish community, often quoted later by profes- 
sional antisemites. However, the *Dreyfus Affair shook Laz- 
are’s views to their roots and completely changed his attitude 
on the Jewish problem. He was one of Dreyfus’ first support- 
ers and published several books in an attempt to demonstrate 
his innocence; these include Une erreur judiciaire; la vérité 
sur laffaire Dreyfus (1896) and Comment on condamne un in- 
nocent (1898). From then on Lazare declared that antisemi- 
tism did not help to combat capitalism but, on the contrary, 
provided it with a safety valve. Assimilation was no more an 
answer to the Jewish problem than emancipation had been. 
Lazare therefore came out in favor of a nationalist solution 
to the Jewish problem, though he had not yet any particular 
place in view. This development in his ideas led to his partici- 
pation in the Second Zionist Congress in 1898. However, his 
intransigence soon brought him into conflict with Theodor 
Herzl, particularly over the creation of the *Jewish Colonial 
Trust which Lazare opposed. 

Lazare was a close friend of Charles *Péguy, who pub- 
lished his study on the Jews of Romania in Cahiers de la 
Quinzaine (1902). Péguy included an essay on Lazare in Notre 
Jeunesse (1910) in which he credited him with a leading role 
in the Dreyfus A ffair: “In this great crisis, the prophet of both 
Israel and the world was Bernard Lazare,’ he wrote. Lazare 
died already practically forgotten. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Hagani, Bernard Lazare (Fr., 1919), incl. 
bibl.; Fontainas, in: Mercure de France (July 1933), 45-71; idem, in: B. 
Lazare, Lantisémitisme, son histoire et ses causes (1934), preface; Mus- 
lak, in: REJ, 106 (1941/45), 34-63; Silberner, in: HJ, 16 (1954), 30-35; A. 
Hertzberg, The Zionist Idea (1960), 468-76. 


[Simon R. Schwarzfuchs] 
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LAZAREANU, BARBU (originally Baruch Lazarovici; 
1881-1957), Romanian author and journalist. Born in Botosani, 
Moldavia, Lazareanu had to leave school because of his so- 
cialist activities and in 1907 was expelled from Romania be- 
cause of his support for the rebellious peasants. He settled in 
Paris, where he joined the editorial staff of the Socialist daily 
L’Humanité and also lectured at a workers’ university. When 
he was finally allowed to return to Romania, Lazareanu settled 
in Bucharest, where he began his literary career in earnest. He 
published two volumes of a five-volume edition of the essays 
of Constantin *Gherea-Dobrogeanu (1925-27), and wrote for 
many general and Jewish periodicals. Between the two world 
wars, Lazareanu made important contributions to the study 
of Romanian folklore and enriched Romanian literary histo- 
riography with original interpretations, including studies of 
the writers IL. Caragiale (1922), B.P. Hasdeu (1927), and M. 
Eminescu (1924). The comprehensiveness and diversity of his 
research was praised by one of Romania’ greatest writers, Tu- 
dor Arghezi. After the change of regime at the end of World 
War 11, Lazdreanu was elected to the Romanian Academy 
and was appointed director of its library. Glose si comentarii 
de istoriografie literara (1958), a collection of his articles and 
studies on classical literature and folklore, comprising some 
of Lazareanu’s contributions to the Romanian and Yiddish 
press, was issued as a posthumous tribute by the Romanian 
State Publishing House for Literature and the Arts. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Crisan, in: Gazeta Literard (Feb. 13, 1958); J. 


Peltz, Cum i-am cunoscut (1964), 78-86. 
[Abraham Feller] 


LAZAREFF, PIERRE (1907-1972), prominent French news- 
paper editor. Already in his youth Lazareff had made his 
mark as a gifted journalist. In 1931, when he was news edi- 
tor of the Paris-Midi, he was appointed editor of the newly 
created evening paper Paris-Soir. Deliberately setting out to 
adopt American newspaper methods, combining sensational- 
ism and human interest with solid editorial comment, Laza- 
reff succeeded in increasing its circulation in five years from 
134,000 to nearly 2,500,000, a record figure for the French 
Press, which earned him the title “the French Northcliffe.” 
On the collapse of France in World War 11 he went into exile, 
first to the U.S., where he became head of the Voice of Amer- 
ica broadcasting program, and then to London, where he was 
in charge of American broadcasts to Nazi-occupied Europe. 
Returning to Paris in 1945 he took over the management of 
a new evening paper France-Soir together with that of some 
other journals, and repeated the same success as with Paris- 
Soir. In 1958 he extended his activities to television with a 
popular news commentary. Lazareff was an ardent supporter 
of General de Gaulle. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Times (April 4, 1972). 


LAZARON, MORRIS SAMUEL (1888-1979), U.S. Reform 
rabbi. Lazaron, who was born in Savannah, Georgia, was or- 
dained by Hebrew Union College in 1914. He served as rabbi in 
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Wheeling, West Virginia, for a year and in 1915 was appointed 
rabbi of the Baltimore Hebrew Congregation, the large and 
distinguished Reform synagogue in Baltimore where he served 
for 31 years as rabbi and rabbi emeritus. During World War 1, 
he wrote Side Arms (Readings and Meditations for Soldiers and 
Sailors, 1918). As rabbi he initiated youth-oriented program- 
ming, introduced innovative rituals, and was an early sup- 
porter of the interfaith movement, working with the National 
Conference of Catholics and Jews and traveling throughout 
the United States with a priest and a minister to represent the 
three faiths of America. Lazaron’s retirement from this office 
in 1949 was linked to his active identification with the anti- 
Zionist American Council for Judaism, of which he was a 
founder and vice president. This position was not problematic 
with his congregation until after the Holocaust, and especially 
after the establishment of the State of Israel. This led to the 
severing of his relationship with Baltimore Hebrew, including 
his resignation as rabbi emeritus. He was also a member of 
the National Council of the American Friends of the Middle 
East. He wrote several works, including Ask the Rabbi (1928); 
The Consolidation of Our Father (1928); Homeland or State: The 
Real Issue (1940); In the Shadow of Catastrophe (1956); Is This 
the Way? (1942); and Olive Trees in a Storm (1955). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Shpeen, “A Man Against the Wind: 
A Biographical Study of Rabbi Morris S. Lazaron” (Rabbinical The- 
sis, HUC-JIR, 1984); K.M. Olitzsky, L.J. Sussman, and M.H. Stern, 
Reform Judaism in America: A Biographical Dictionary and Source- 
book (1993). 
[Sefton D. Temkin / Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


LAZARSFELD, PAUL F. (1901-1976), U.S. sociologist. Born 
in Vienna in 1901, Lazarsfeld studied mathematics and psy- 
chology at the University of Vienna and came to the United 
States in 1933 on a Rockefeller fellowship. He became a direc- 
tor of the Research Center at the University of Newark in 1936, 
and director of the newly established office of Radio Research 
at the University of Princeton in 1937. After 1940 he was pro- 
fessor and chairman of the Department of Sociology at Co- 
lumbia University, where he remained until 1970. In addition, 
he was president of the American Sociological Association. 
In 1945 Lazarsfeld became director of the Bureau of Applied 
Social Research at Columbia, a pioneering venture that has 
become the model for a number of similar research institutes 
at American universities. The published works of Lazarsfeld 
and his collaborators deal with public opinion research, and 
generally with quantitative research and its techniques. La- 
tent structure analysis, which was developed by Lazarsfeld as 
a major tool in attitude survey research, assumes that regulari- 
ties of behavior exist which are not immediately recognizable 
but do account for the manifest relationship between any two 
or more items on a test. In the field of communications re- 
search, Lazarsfeld developed quantitative content analysis, as 
well as the “panel” technique; the latter involves the repeated 
interviewing on the same subject matter of a given sample or 
panel. Lazarsfeld’s early study, Die Arbeitslosen von Marien- 
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thal (1933), had remained a minor classic; his early American 
publication “The Art of Asking Why?” (National Marketing 
Review (1935), likewise, is of a pioneering character. Latent 
Structure Analysis was published in 1960. Lazarsfeld’s most 
important publication in the field of public opinion research 
is The People’s Choice (1944), an analysis of the decisions that 
determine the outcome of an election campaign. 

Among other publications of which Lazarsfeld was au- 
thor or coauthor are Radio and the Printed Page (1940), Ra- 
dio Listening in America (1948), Continuities in Social Research 
(1950), Voting (1954), The Language of Social Research (1955), 
Personal Influence (1955), The Academic Mind (1958), The Uses 
of Sociology (1967), Latent Structure Analysis (1968), Qualita- 
tive Analysis (1972), Main Trends in Sociology (1973), Views 
from the Socially Sensitive Seventies (1973), and An Introduction 
to Applied Sociology (1975). Lazarsfeld published an autobio- 
graphical account of his role in the creation of social research 
institutes under the title “An Episode in the History of Social 
Research: A Memoir” in the second volume of Perspectives in 
American History (1968). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Current Biography Yearbook 1964 (1964), 
250-3. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Boudon (ed.), On Social Research 
and Its Language (1993); P.K. Lazarsfeld, The Varied Sociology of Paul 
E Lazarsfeld (1982); R. Merton, Qualitative and Quantitative Social 
Research: Papers in Honor of Paul F. Lazarsfeld (1979). 


[Werner J. Cahnman / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


LAZARUS, USS. family of department store owners. In 1851 
SIMON LAZARUS (d. 1877) emigrated from north Germany 
and opened a store in Columbus, Ohio. He also served the lo- 
cal Congregation B’nai Jeshurun as a volunteer rabbi. His sons 
FRED (d. 1917) and RALPH (d. 1903) founded F. and R. Laza- 
rus and Co., which sold men’s and later also women’s cloth- 
ing. After Fred’s death, his sons SIMON (1882-1947) and FRED 
JR. (1884-1973) took charge, joined by their brother ROBERT 
(1890-1973) in 1926, when the business became a full-line de- 
partment store. A subsidiary in Cincinnati was added in 1928, 
managed by the youngest brother, JEFFREY (1894-?). A hold- 
ing company - Federated Department Stores, Inc. - was es- 
tablished in 1929 by the Lazarus family, together with Filene’s, 
Abraham and Straus, and Bloomingdale's. It was transformed 
into an operating company in 1945, with Fred Jr. as president. 
Expanding into the southern and western United States, the 
company operated 119 department stores, 12 specialty and dis- 
count stores, and 63 supermarkets by 1970, with $2.1 billion 
consolidated annual net sales. Fred Jr., Robert, Fred Jr’s son 
RALPH (1914-1988), and other fourth-generation sons held 
the executive positions. 

Fred Jr., a Republican, served on presidential commit- 
tees under the Roosevelt, Eisenhower, and Kennedy admin- 
istrations and participated in local civic affairs, including the 
Cincinnati Conference of Christians and Jews and the Jew- 
ish Orphan Home in Cleveland. He was long an executive 
committee member of the American Jewish Committee. His 
brother Simon served on the board of governors of Hebrew 
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Union College and of the Union of American Hebrew Con- 


gregations. 
[Hanns G. Reissner] 


LAZARUS, EMMA (1849-1887), U.S. poet, essayist, and ac- 
tivist. Lazarus was born in New York on July 22, 1849, to Moses 
Lazarus, a wealthy industrialist of Sephardi heritage, and his 
wife Esther Nathan Lazarus of Ashkenazi background. Both 
sides of her family had been in America since the Revolution. 
Lazarus, who was educated at home by private tutors, was 
originally attracted to classical and romantic art and literature. 
During the course of her career, she struck up tutelary rela- 
tionships with important male writers, especially Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, and including Thomas Wentworth Higginson and 
Henry James. Her early works included Poems and Transla- 
tions: Written Between the Ages of Fourteen and Sixteen, pub- 
lished privately by her father in 1867, a novel Alide: An Episode 
of Goethe's Life (1874), and a historical tragedy, The Spagnoletto 
(1876), as well as a translation of poems by Heinrich *Heine, 
accompanied by a biographical study. By the time she wrote 
her best-known poem, “The New Colossus” (1883), a hymn to 
America, the “Mother of Exiles,” she had repudiated the glo- 
rification of male conquering power, aestheticism, and empty 
ceremony and asserted instead the power of womanhood, the 
comfort of motherhood, and the Hebraic prophetic values of 
compassion and consolation. Lazarus began her return to Jew- 
ish tradition in the late 1870s, studying Hebrew and reading 
Graetz’s History of the Jews and George Eliot’s novel Daniel 
Deronda, with its plea for a Jewish national revival. Lazarus 
began to publish translations of the medieval Spanish-Jew- 
ish poets, *Judah Halevi, Solomon ibn *Gabirol, and others. 
The Russian pogroms of 1881 and the May Laws of 1882 fired 
both her social consciousness and her poetic imagination, 
prompting a series of essays in American journals, especially 
in Century Magazine (May 1882), where she replied to an an- 
tisemitic article by a Russian journalist, Madame Z. Ragozin. 
“The Dance Unto Death,” a verse tragedy about the burning 
of the Jews of Nordhausen during the Black Death appeared 
in Songs of a Semite (1882), dedicated to George Eliot, “the il- 
lustrious writer who did most among the artists of our day to- 
wards elevating and ennobling the spirit of Jewish National- 
ity.’ Lazarus's series of 14 essays, ironically entitled “Epistle to 
the Hebrews,’ written from November 1882 to February 1883, 
were intended to “bring before the Jewish public... facts and 
critical observations... to arouse a more logical and intelligent 
estimate of the duties of the hour.’ Lazarus also involved her- 
self in the practical work of helping new immigrants adjust to 
America, founding the Hebrew Technical Institute for Voca- 
tional Training. In 1883 she sailed to London, armed with let- 
ters of introduction from Henry James to well-placed people 
in England, Jews and non-Jews, who might help her in her 
effort towards the establishment of a Jewish national home- 
land. A decade before Theodore *Herzl launched the Zionist 
movement, Lazarus argued in poetry and prose for Pales- 
tine as a safe haven for oppressed Jews everywhere. Lazarus, 
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who never married, died of cancer at the age of 38. After her 
death, her sister, Josephine Lazarus, prohibited the inclusion 
of “anything Jewish” in the collected edition of her works that 
appeared in 1889. “The New Colossus,’ with its famous image 
of “huddled masses yearning to breathe free,’ was engraved 
on a memorial plaque and affixed to the pedestal of the Statue 
of Liberty in 1903. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C.S. Kessner, “From Parnassus to Mount 
Zion: The Journey of Emma Lazarus,’ in: Jewish Book Annual (1986- 
87); Idem, “The Emma Lazarus-Henry James Connection: Eight Let- 
ters, in: American Literary History, 3 (1991). D. Lichtenstein, Writing 
Their Nations: The Traditions of Nineteenth Century American Jewish 
Women Writers (1992); R. Rusk (ed.), Letters to Emma Lazarus in the 
Columbia University Library (1939); M. Schappes (ed.), The Letters of 
Emma Lazarus, 1868-85 (1949). B. Roth Young, Emma Lazarus in the 
World: Life and Letters (1995). 

[Carole S. Kessner (24 ed.)] 


LAZARUS, MEL (1927- ), U.S. cartoonist. Born in Brook- 
lyn, N.y., Lazarus took up cartooning almost immediately af- 
ter graduation from high school in 1945. He developed two 
comic strips, Wee Women and Lil One, which formed a base 
of young, saucy characters that would later become his trade- 
mark style. Al *Capp, one of the owners of Toby Press, enlisted 
Lazaruss drawing skills to copy his Li’l Abner characters for 
cards, games, comic books, and other products. Lazarus be- 
came art director/comics editor at Toby, staying from 1949 to 
1954. He had enough experiences there to write his first book, 
The Boss Is Crazy, Too (1964). Inspired by a contest held by 
United Features to find new comic strips, Lazarus produced 
Miss Peach, a strip with characters with bizarre huge heads 
and sharp-witted personalities. It made its debut in 1957 in 
The New York Herald Tribune. Lazarus used the space nor- 
mally filled by four-panel strips as one large space, sharing his 
comic views of politics and societal ironies of the day through 
the mouths of his sophisticated young stars and their teacher, 
Miss Peach. ‘The strip was set in the Kelly School, named af- 
ter the creator of Pogo, Walt Kelly. In 1969 Lazarus developed 
Momma, a comic strip centered on an overbearing, nagging, 
and controlling mother. She has no success manipulating 
her children’s lives but is pleased to keep them feeling guilty. 
Both Momma and Miss Peach retained a long popularity, with 
newspapers numbering in the 300s for Miss Peach and 400 
for Momma. Lazarus, who signed his strips Mell, wrote tele- 
vision scripts and plays. His second novel, The Neighborhood 
Watch, appeared in 1986. 

[Stewart Kampel (274 ed.)] 


LAZARUS, MORITZ (1824-1903), German philosopher and 
psychologist. Lazarus was born in the town of Filehne (now 
Wielen, Poland) in the Prussian district of Posen. Unlike most 
of the intellectuals of the Enlightenment in Germany, Lazarus 
received an intense Jewish education and continued with his 
talmudic studies until he was in his twenties. He studied his- 
tory, philology, and philosophy and began his general studies 
only in the third decade of his life, embarking on a brilliant 
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academic career. He was first appointed professor of philoso- 
phy at the University of Berne, later heading its philosophy 
department, and eventually became rector of the university. 
He moved to Berlin in 1868 and lectured at the military acad- 
emy in psychology, political science, and education; in 1874 
he became professor at the University of Berlin (until 1896). 
With his first book Die sittliche Berechtigung Preussens in 
Deutschland (1850) he claimed the superiority of Prussia in 
Germany and began his new psychological research methods. 
Later he taught at the *Hochschule fuer die Wissenschaft des 
Judentums in Berlin. He married his second wife, the writer 
Nahida Ruth *Lazarus, who had embraced Judaism, served 
for 25 years as a member of the Berlin Jewish community 
council, and was head of the Zunz Institute. Toward the end 
of his life he was stricken with illness and settled at Meran 
(now Italy), a health resort, where he completed his major 
work, Ethik des Judentums (2 vols., 1898-1911; translated into 
English from the manuscript by Henrietta Szold as Ethics of 
Judaism, 2 vols., 1900-01). Lazarus wrote many works on the 
psychology of nations (Voelkerpsychologie) and together with 
his brother-in-law Hermann Heymann *Steinthal founded a 
special journal titled Zeitschrift fuer Voelkerpsychologie und 
Sprachwissenschaft which he edited through the years 1860-86. 
His most famous work on psychology is Das Leben der Seele 
(3 vols., 1883-973) which was published in several editions. 
Among his other works are Was heisst national (18807); Ue- 
ber den Ursprung der Sitten (1860); and Ueber die Ideen in der 
Geschichte (186s). 

In Ethik des Judentums Lazarus presents Jewish ethics as 
an “objective-immanent” system. This system is based on an 
empirical, positivistic approach toward Jewish studies which 
holds that Jewish teachings on any subject must be derived 
from an analysis of Jewish sources. In selecting this approach, 
Lazarus departs from the “constructive-speculative” philoso- 
phies of his 19'-century predecessors Solomon *Formstecher 
and Samuel *Hirsch, who brought a philosophic formalism 
to the analysis of the Jewish sources. Thus, philosophy, ac- 
cording to Lazarus, does not provide a preexistent scheme for 
*Wissenschaft des Judentums (“Science of Judaism”), but is a 
methodological aid for discovering the objective unity of the 
“ethical cosmos,’ as it appears throughout the Jewish literary 
tradition. Lazarus distinguishes between the subjective-formal 
approach to Jewish ethics, in which a philosophic formalism 
provides the starting point of investigation, and the objec- 
tive-content one, in which the investigation begins with the 
sources themselves. He takes the latter approach as his own. 
He does this because in biblical and rabbinic literature, will, 
intent, and the Jewish way of life, rather than reflection and 
speculation, are the primary principles. (Franz *Rosenzweig 
later based his existential philosophy on the same idea.) Laza- 
rus accepts this position for another reason: a Jewish ethical 
worldview based on this conception possesses greater depth 
and clarity than one based on formal concepts and theoreti- 
cal speculation. Lazarus emphasizes the religious character of 
obligation in Jewish ethics. God is the supreme, hidden princi- 
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ple on whom Judaism depends and who makes its whole legal 
structure necessary. Lazarus conceives of Jewish ethics in line 
with the autonomous ethics of *Kant, holding that the abso- 
lute characteristic of Jewish ethics is expressed in immediate 
inner certainty, though he does not follow Kant completely. 
Such conceptualization was made possible by establishing an 
ethical norm as the highest source of the moral imperative, to 
which even God is subordinate. Lazarus was ambiguous with 
regard to the heteronomous character of Jewish ethics, and 
this ambiguity was the basis of attack against his system, both 
by those who accused him of inconsistency and by those who 
held that he had not done justice to the heteronomous char- 
acter of Jewish ethics. In Lazarus’ conception Jewish ethics is 
fundamentally social-universal. This position countered the 
particularist trends of Judaism and, in particular, of 19th-cen- 
tury Jewish theology. However, the fact of a universal aspect to 
Jewish ethics does not entail teaching and disseminating Jew- 
ish beliefs throughout the world. Rather, its existence reflects 
an attitude and a total way of life, based on the threefold con- 
ception God, the world, and mankind, that Jews should em- 
brace. The central concept underlying this view of Jewish life 
is holiness. Holiness, according to Lazarus, is not numinous, 
nor transcendental, but a quality to be embodied in human 
life. It is defined as the “ultimate goal of morality.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Achelis, Moritz Lazarus (Ger., 1900), in- 
cludes bibliography; N.R. Lazarus, Ein deutscher Professor in der 
Schweiz (1910); A. Leicht, Lazarusstudien (1912); idem, Lazarus, der 
Begruender der Voelkerspsychologie (1904); idem, Lazarus: Gedenk- 
schrift zum 100. Geburstag (1924); Waxman, Literature, 4 (19607), 
1917-23; D. Baumgart, in: YLBI, 2 (1957), 205-17; M. Meyer, ibid., 11 
(1966), 146-53, 168-9; idem, in: BLBI, 5 (1962), 214-7; N. Rotenst- 
reich, Jewish Philosophy in Modern Times (1968), 43-51; Guttmann, 
Philosophies, 350-2. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Belke, “Liberal Voices 
in the 1880s - Letters to Moritz Lazarus 1880-1883,” in: LBIYB, 23 
(1978), 61-87; I. Belke, “Der Mensch ist eine Bestie ...- Ein unveroef- 
fentlichter Brief von Theodor von Fontane an Moritz Lazarus,” in: 
BLBI, 13 (1974), 32-50; M Heitmann, “Moritz Lazarus,” in: W. Jasper 
and W.H. Knoll (eds.), Preussens Himmel breitet seine Sterne..., vol. 
1 (2002), 107-19. 


[Moshe Schwarcz / Bjoern Siegel (24 ed.)] 


LAZARUS, NAHIDA RUTH (née Sturmhoefel; 1849-1928), 
German playwright, novelist, and journalist, of Christian de- 
scent. Her first husband was the critic Max Remy, who died 
in 1881. She had been drawn to Judaism from her youth and 
some years after Remy’s death she was converted to Judaism. 
In 1895 she became the second wife of the philosopher Moritz 
*Lazarus. The many novels and short stories which she pub- 
lished in the last decades of the 19» century were soon forgot- 
ten, and she is mainly remembered for her later writings on 
Jewish topics. These include Das Gebet in Bibel und Talmud 
(1892), Kulturstudien ueber das Judentum (1893), Humani- 
taet im Judentum (1894), and the autobiographical Ich suchte 
Dich (1898). Conceived in the spirit of contemporary Liberal 
Judaism, and written in a popular sentimental style, Nahida 
Lazarus’ books enjoyed considerable success in their time. Das 
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juedische Weib (1890; The Jewish Wife, 1895), written while she 
was still a Christian and with a preface by her future husband, 
was republished in a fourth edition in 1922 and was translated 
into English and Hebrew. There is historical value in her edi- 
tion of Moritz Lazarus’ memoirs (1906). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Pataky, Lexikon deutscher Frauen 
der Feder (1898), s.v.; Wininger, Biog, s.v.; K. Gerstenberger, “Nahida 
Ruth Lazarus’s ‘Ich suchte Dich!: a Female Autobiography from the 
Turn of the Century,” in: Monatshefte fuer deutschsprachige Litera- 
tur und Kultur, 86 (1994), N.4, 525-542; idem, Writing Herself into 
the Center: Centrality and Marginality in the Autobiographical Writ- 
ings of Nahida Lazarus, Adelheid Popp, and Unica Ziirn (1993); idem, 
Truth to Tell: German Women’s Autobiographies and Turn-of-the-Cen- 


tury Culture (2000). [David B dt] 
avid Baumgar 


LAZEROWITZ, MORRIS (1907-1987), U.S. philosopher. 
Born in Lodz, Poland, he was taken to the U.S. in 1914. In 
1938 he married the philosopher Alice Ambrose (1906-2001) 
and joined the faculty of Smith College. Author of numer- 
ous articles, his most important books are The Structure of 
Metaphysics (1955) and Studies in Metaphilosophy (1964). 
In these works, Lazerowitz is concerned with the nature of 
philosophical explanation, and especially with the fact that 
philosophical dispute is seemingly irresolvable. His analysis 
of this situation is that the philosopher is not putting forth 
empirical claims, though they are often masked as such, or 
even descriptions of linguistic usage; but rather, that certain 
visions he has of the world are expressed in these ways. It is 
thus necessary to distinguish such verbal formulations from 
their underlying impulses to gain a full understanding of the 
philosophical quest. 

After he retired from teaching, Lazerowitz was named 
professor emeritus of philosophy at Smith College. 

Lazerowitz also wrote Philosophy and Illusion (1968), The 
Language of Philosophy: Freud and Wittgenstein (1977), and 
Cassandra in Philosophy (1983). With his wife he coauthored 
Logic: The Theory of Formal Inference (1961), Fundamentals of 
Symbolic Logic (1948, 1962), Essays in the Unknown Wittgen- 
stein (1984), and Necessity and Language (1985). 

[Avrum Stroll / Ruth Beloff (2"4 ed.)] 


LAZNE KYNZVART (Czech Lazné Kynzvart; Ger. Bad 
Koenigswart), health resort in W. Bohemia, Czech Republic. 
Jews lived in Lazne Kynzvart as early as the beginning of the 
14" century; the cemetery dates from 1405. In 1430, after the 
community had absorbed Jews expelled from *Cheb (Eger), 
it consisted of 180 families. The synagogue was renovated in 
1608, according to tradition by Jesuits whom the Lazne Kyn- 
zvart Jews had helped to cross the frontier when they were 
being persecuted by the *Hussites during the Reformation 
period. In 1724 there were nine Jewish families in the town. 
From the end of the 17 century and for about 200 years af- 
terward, Lazne Kynzvart was the seat of the district rabbinate. 
At the beginning of the 19" century the Jewish community 
was under the protection of Prince Metternich. The commu- 
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nity rapidly dwindled toward the end of the 19"* century and 
many settled in *Marienbad. In 1902 it numbered 51 persons, 
including those living in neighboring villages, and in 1933 only 
four families. The synagogue was desecrated in 1938, and the 
Nazis used the gravestones, placed face up, to pave the road. 
After World War 11 the Czechs removed them, using them to 
build a burial mound. The banking family of *Koenigswarter 
originated in Lazne Kynzvart. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Bloch, in: ZGJT, 3 (1933), 35-39; M. Mandl, 
in: H. Gold (ed.), Die Juden und Judengemeinden Boehmens in Ver- 


gangenheit und Gegenwart (1934), 320-1. 
[Meir Lamed] 


LAZURICK, ROBERT (1895-1968), French journalist, 
founder and editor in chief of the daily paper L’Aurore. Lazu- 
rick was born in Paris of Russian-Jewish parents. He studied 
law and for some years he was an official in French ministries. 
In 1936 he was elected to the Chamber of Deputies for the 
Socialist Party. After the French defeat in 1940, he escaped to 
Morocco, but returned to France in 1942 at the height of Nazi 
power and founded L’Aurore clandestinely in Nice, taking the 
name of Clemenceau’s journal which had published *Zola’s 
Jaccuse in 1898. L'Aurore became a leading newspaper in Paris 
after World War 11, expressing staunch support for Israel. 


°LEA, HENRY CHARLES (1825-1909), U.S. historian whose 
research into the history of the Church and its institutions 
made him one of the most distinguished scholars of the United 
States. Lea’s monumental works, A History of the Inquisition 
of the Middle Ages (3 vols., 1888) and A History of the Inquisi- 
tion of Spain (4 vols., 1906-07), are fundamental and repre- 
sent an extensive achievement, as did his The Inquisition in 
the Spanish Dependencies (1908). Through them, Lea founded 
a Protestant school for the study of the Inquisition based on 
archival sources. His system was principally concerned with 
the study of the general framework of the Inquisition, its pol- 
icies, and operational methods. He himself considered that 
these works were the result of his prime interest in the his- 
tory of sorcery and superstitions in Europe. They have been 
adapted, abridged, and translated into various languages. In 
his writings, Lea reserved much sympathy for the question of 
the forced converts and the Jews, and commented upon the 
heavy responsibility of the Catholic Church and Spain for their 
fate. He bequeathed his manuscripts and the material which 
he had collected during his lifetime to the library of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.S. Bradly, Henry Charles Lea, a Biography 
(1931); H.C. Lea, Materials Toward a History of Witchcraft (1957), in- 
trod. v-viii, xxi-xliii. 

[Haim Beinart] 


LEACHMAN, CLORIS (1926-_), U.S. actress. Leachman was 
born in Des Moines, Iowa. Though she is best known for her 
career in acting, it was as a model that Leachman first stepped 
into the public eye. Crowned Miss Chicago in 1946, during 
her years as a student at Northwestern University, Leachman 
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went on to be runner-up for the title of Miss America. It is 
therefore ironic that included among her most famous roles 
is her portrayal of the grotesque Frau Blucher in Mel Brooks’ 
Young Frankenstein (1974). Leachman did, however, begin her 
career in movies with a sexy debut - in the film noir Kiss Me 
Deadly (1955). She appeared in prominent roles in films such 
as Butch Cassidy and the Sundance Kid (1969) and Lovers and 
Other Strangers (1970). Leachman’s most widespread recog- 
nition arguably stems from her role as Phyllis Lindstrom on 
both The Mary Tyler Moore Show (1970-77) and its spin-off, 
Phyllis (1975-77). Leachman’s portrayal of a housewife who 
has an affair with a younger man in The Last Picture Show 
(1971) earned her the Oscar for Best Supporting Actress. She 
has also won Emmy awards in five different categories for her 
television work. Leachman was divorced from her husband, 
Hollywood legend George Englund. 


[Casey Schwartz (2"4 ed.)] 


LEAF (Lifshitz), HAYIM (1914-_), educator, editor, essayist. 
Born in Russia, he went to the U.S. at an early age. He taught 
Hebrew literature first at the Herzliah Academy of New York 
and, from 1943, at Yeshiva University. He edited Niv, a Hebrew 
periodical for younger Hebrew writers (1937-40); the Hadoar 
supplement for young readers (1945-59); and the Hebrew col- 
umn of the Yiddish daily The Day (1950-51). From 1961 he was 
associate editor of the Hebrew monthly Bitzaron. His articles 
on contemporary Jewish problems and essays on Hebrew liter- 
ature appeared in Hebrew periodicals in the U.S. and Israel. In 
1957 he began co-editing with Naomi Ben-Asher the one-vol- 
ume Junior Jewish Encyclopedia; their 14" revised edition was 
published in 1996. He also co-edited with Moshe Carmilly The 
Samuel Belkin Memorial Volume (1981) of essays on topics in 
Jewish history, philosophy, and literature. In 1976 Leaf received 
the Yeshiva College Alumni Association’s Bernard Revel Me- 
morial Award in Religion and Religious Education. 


[Eisig Silberschlag / Ruth Beloff (2"4 ed.)] 


LEAGUE FOR ISRAEL, THE AMERICAN JEWISH (aJL1) 
established in 1957, differentiates itself from other Zionist 
groups in that it is not connected with any political party or 
religious denomination; it supports Israel unconditionally 
through the following projects: 

(a) University Scholarship Program: ajL1 helps young 
American adults fulfill their academic dreams by providing 
scholarships to attend college in Israel. Living in Israel and 
becoming immersed in Israeli society has been a life chang- 
ing experience for many of the 150 recipients. ayLI provides 
scholarships for studies as a graduate or undergraduate at one 
of nine institutes of higher learning in Israel: Bar-Ilan, Ben- 
Gurion, Haifa, Hebrew University, Interdisciplinary Center- 
Recanati School, Pardes, Tel Aviv, Technion and Weizmann. 
Acceptance at one of the universities is a prerequisite; the stu- 
dent must be a U.S. citizen, and scholarships are only for one 
full year of study. 
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(b) Support for Israeli Terror Victims: ajL1 contributes 
to programs which assist Israeli children who lost a sibling or 
parent from terrorism and offers support for their families. 

(c) Educational Programs: Members attend a variety of 
lectures and forums with top newsmakers from Israeli and 
American politics. These programs serve as a primary source 
for the best information on issues confronting Israel. They 
take place in New York and South Florida, where ajx1 has 
active chapters. 

(d) Excursions, cruises, and trips to the Catskills and 
other places are part of AJLI’s social agenda. Members form 
strong bonds through these activities, and educational pro- 
grams on the excursions raise members’ consciousness. 


[Jeff Scheckner (24 ed.)] 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS, international organization func- 
tioning between the two World Wars, for the establishment of 
world peace and the promotion of cooperation among states. 
Founded in January 1920, it formally ceased to exist in April 
1946, although in fact it was active only until the beginning 
of World War 11. During the 19 years of its effective existence, 
among its preoccupations were questions connected with the 
situation of the Jewish people in Palestine and the Diaspora. 


The Mandate for Palestine 

According to article 22 of the Covenant of the League, the basis 
for the establishment of the system of international mandates, 
the authority to define the terms of mandates and the super- 
vision of their execution was entrusted to the Council of the 
League. On July 24, 1922, the council confirmed the *Mandate 
for Palestine, which included the *Balfour Declaration, and 
the British government was thereby committed “to place the 
country under such political, administrative, and economic 
conditions as will secure the establishment of the Jewish Na- 
tional Home.” In its supervisory capacity, the Council of the 
League was assisted by a special commission - the Permanent 
Mandates Commission — and from 1924 until the end of 1939, 
this commission held annual debates on the administration of 
the Palestine mandate. In the years 1930 and 1937, two extraor- 
dinary sessions were dedicated to it: the first after the riots in 
Palestine of August 1929; the second after the British Royal 
Commission, with Lord Peel as chairman, suggested the par- 
tition of western (c1s-Jordan) Palestine into two states: one 
Jewish and one Arab. 

In observations made by the Mandates Commission at its 
session of 1930, the British government was severely criticized 
for not having stationed sufficient troops in Palestine to ensure 
the immediate suppression of the anti-Jewish riots; it had thus 
proved itself powerless to protect Jewish life - the essential 
condition for the development of the Jewish National Home. 
In the opinion of the commission, the adoption of “a more ac- 
tive policy... a firmer and more constant and unanimous de- 
termination... would have diminished the antagonism from 
which the country suffers.” The establishment of the Jewish 
National Home and the foundation of self-governing institu- 
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tions were defined as the two objects of the Palestine mandate; 
the commission emphasized that there was no time limit for 
the attainment of these objects and that the immediate and 
daily obligations which stemmed from the provisions of the 
mandate should be carried out by the mandatory authorities 
independent of the ultimate aims. The mandatory authorities 
were called upon to show a firm hand: “to all the sections of 
the population which are rebelling against the mandate... the 
mandatory power must obviously return a definite and cate- 
gorical refusal; as long as the leaders of a community persist in 
repudiating what is the fundamental charter of the country... 
the negotiations would only unduly enhance their prestige...” 
The commission’s observations aroused the anger of the Brit- 
ish government; however, thanks to the efforts of the reporter 
on mandatory affairs, a split was averted and the Council of 
the League approved the observations of the commission. 

In 1937, the commission was requested to submit a pre- 
liminary opinion on the partition proposal; it observed, not 
without an undertone of criticism, that “the present mandate 
became almost unworkable once it was publicly declared to be 
so by a British Royal Commission... and by the government 
of the mandatory power itself” With little evident enthusiasm, 
the commission declared itself favorable in principle to an ex- 
amination ofa solution involving the partition of Palestine. At 
the same time, however, it expressed its opposition to the im- 
mediate creation of two new independent states, Jewish and 
Arab, and preferred the prolongation of the mandatory regime 
in the form of provisional “cantonization” or by the existence 
of two separate mandates for such a determined period as may 
prove necessary. In 1939, the *White Paper published by the 
British government was submitted to the commission. With 
the object of appeasing the Arabs, the White Paper misinter- 
preted the mandate’s provisions concerning the establishment 
of a Jewish National Home, and by imposing minority status 
on the Jews rendered these provisions meaningless. The com- 
mission reached the unanimous conclusion “that the policy 
set out in the White Paper was not in accordance with the in- 
terpretation which, in agreement with the mandatory power 
and the Council [of the League], the commission had always 
placed upon the Palestine mandate.” By a majority of one, the 
commission also declared that it was unable to state that the 
policy of the White Paper was in conformity with the man- 
date, “any contrary conclusion appearing to them to be ruled 
out by the very terms of the mandate and by the fundamen- 
tal intentions of its authors.” Since World War 11 broke out in 
the meantime, the White Paper never came before the Coun- 
cil of the League. 

Although the Permanent Mandates Commission had 
been granted the status of an advisory body only, its prestige 
was enhanced by the fact that its members were men inde- 
pendent of their governments and because it conceived of 
its supervisory role as a quasi-judicial one. Even before their 
approval by the Council of the League, its conclusions and 
observations were regarded as being of considerable impor- 
tance and weight. In the Jewish Agency’s struggle for the cor- 
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rect interpretation of the provisions of the Palestine mandate 
regarding the National Home, the debates of the commission 
and its conclusions became a factor of no small significance in 
the attempt to prevent deviation and distortion by the man- 
datory power. 


Minorities Rights 

The League of Nations also played a part in the protection of 
Jewish minorities in the Diaspora. According to the minori- 
ties treaties signed by a number of Eastern and Southeastern 
European states at the close of World War 1, and also to the 
declarations later made by several states to the Council of the 
League, supervision over the obligations undertaken by these 
states was entrusted to the Council of the League. In view of 
the difficult and often precarious situation of the Jewish mi- 
norities in various countries (particularly Poland and Roma- 
nia), there was reason to suppose that complaints concern- 
ing denial of rights and discrimination would be numerous 
and that the League of Nations would be called upon to deal 
with them. However, during all the years of its existence, only 
two such petitions were debated by the council. The reason 
for this was that the procedure for handling petitions was 
complicated and the chances of reaching a satisfactory ar- 
rangement were slight. Moreover, as the very appeal to the 
League aroused the anger of the government whose actions 
were criticized, the Jews preferred to refrain from seeking the 
League's intervention. 

In December 1925, the Council of the League considered 
petitions submitted to it by the Joint Foreign Committee (of 
the *Board of Deputies of British Jews and the *Anglo-Jewish 
Association) and the *Alliance Israélite Universelle against the 
introduction of the *numerus clausus in institutions of higher 
education in Hungary. The Jewish organizations called upon 
the League of Nations to condemn the numerus clausus as in- 
compatible with the principle of equality of rights. However, 
the Council of the League was not prepared to go into this le- 
gal question and took no action in the matter, contenting itself 
with recording the declaration of the Hungarian representative 
that the law was merely an exceptional and temporary one and 
that it would be repealed when a favorable change occurred 
in the abnormal situation resulting from the Trianon Treaty. 
The Hungarian government did indeed make some changes 
in this law in 1928 and 1929, but in practice the discrimination 
persisted. However, another petition, which came before the 
League a few months after Hitler’s rise to power, achieved far 
greater success. Submitted by Franz *Bernheim, a former resi- 
dent of Upper Silesia, it protested against the anti-Jewish dis- 
criminatory laws of the Third Reich, as they affected the Jews 
of Upper Silesia and thus violated the German-Polish conven- 
tion of 1922 on this region (see *Bernheim petition). Asa result 
of the debates held in the Council of the League in May and 
June 1933, Germany was compelled to honor the convention, 
and for another four years — until its termination on May 15, 
1937 — the Jews of Upper Silesia enjoyed the rights which had 
been guaranteed by this minorities agreement. 
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In 1921 the question of the expulsion of 80,000 Jewish 
refugees from Vienna was placed on the agenda of the Coun- 
cil of the League — not, on this occasion, as a result of a peti- 
tion submitted by Jewish organizations but on the interven- 
tion of the Polish government, which came to the defense of 
its citizens. Although the council reached the conclusion that 
legally there was no objection to the expulsion of foreign cit- 
izens, it appealed to the Austrian government not to ignore 
the moral and humanitarian implications, and an arrange- 
ment was concluded which prevented the expulsion of the 
majority of those Jews. In addition, a number of other peti- 
tions were submitted to the League of Nations, among them 
appeals against the denial of the rights of Austrian Jews after 
the country’s annexation by Nazi Germany and against the 
oppression of the Jews of Romania, which were submitted by 
the *World Jewish Congress. These, however, were not placed 
on the council’s agenda. Memoranda on other questions, too, 
were brought from time to time before the League by Jew- 
ish organizations. These included appeals against pogroms 
in Eastern Europe, particularly the postwar massacres in the 
Ukraine; demands concerning the right to nationality and to 
reasonable naturalization requirements; and the status of the 
Jews in the free city of Danzig where the Nazis won a major- 
ity in the senate in 1933 and the Jews at once became victims 
of persecution and oppression. In December 1934, on the eve 
of the plebiscite in the Saar territory, the German govern- 
ment was forced to make a commitment to the Council of 
the League that if the region were handed over to the Reich, 
it would permit persons domiciled there who wished to leave 
to emigrate and take their belongings with them. 

In the deliberations held annually in the Sixth (politi- 
cal) Commission of the General Assembly, a great deal of at- 
tention was regularly focused on problems connected with 
the establishment of the Jewish National Home, as well as 
the tightening of the procedure for dealing with minorities’ 
petitions, thereby offering more efficient protection - a mat- 
ter which was of particular interest to the Jews. In 1933 the 
commission's debates were marked by the tragedy of German 
Jewry; in an attempt to improve that community’s legal status, 
the General Assembly once more reaffirmed the 1922 recom- 
mendations that “the states which are not bound by legal ob- 
ligations to the League with respect to minorities will never- 
theless observe in the treatment of their own... minorities at 
least as high a standard of justice and toleration as is required 
by any of the treaties...” 


Other Activities 

The League's activities on behalf of refugees and stateless per- 
sons were of special importance because a large number of 
Jews had lost their nationality after World War 1. The “Nan- 
sen Passport,’ which was recognized by 51 states, became the 
identity card of former Russian subjects and granted them a 
certain legal status enabling them to travel from one country 
to another and obtain employment. In 1933 the General As- 
sembly of the League appointed a high commissioner for *ref- 
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ugees (Jewish and others) coming from Germany. However, as 
a result of Germany’s objections to the establishment of this 
office within the framework of the League, it was set up as an 
autonomous institution. At the end of 1938 it was amalgamated 
with the Nansen International Office for Refugees and all the 
League's activities on behalf of refugees were concentrated in 
the hands of the high commissioner for refugees. Since during 
this period almost all states were closed to immigration, the 
means of assisting the refugees were extremely limited. 

Occasionally, a general topic of special interest to the 
Jews was placed on the agenda of the League, as in the case 
of the question of the reform of the Gregorian calendar. Af- 
ter six years of preliminary studies, the matter was brought 
up for debate in October 1931. From almost 200 propositions 
submitted, considerable support was given to one suggesting 
that the year be divided into 13 equal months of 28 days and 
that the last day (or the last two days in a leap year) should 
be trimmed off and deemed an extra day, or “blank day.” By 
the terms of this proposal, the regular sequence of seven-day 
weeks would have been interrupted by the introduction of the 
“blank day” and the Sabbath would have moved to a different 
weekday each year. As this would have seriously prejudiced 
Sabbath observance, the Jewish spokesmen led by the chief 
rabbis of France and Britain fought the reform project. In the 
face of the combined opposition of many governments, the 
Jews, the Seventh-Day Adventists, and other bodies, the con- 
ference concluded almost unanimously that the time was not 
ripe for modifying the Gregorian calendar. 

Since the League of Nations was an organization of states 
and not of nations, the Jews as such were naturally unable to 
participate in its activities. However, where the participation 
of nongovernmental, international, or national organizations 
was considered desirable on certain commissions or at confer- 
ences convened under the aegis of the League, Jewish organi- 
zations were also invited to nominate permanent representa- 
tives or send observers. Thus, for example, Jewish observers 
were invited to attend the conference on calendar reform and 
were authorized to voice their opinions. The Jewish Associa- 
tion for the Protection of Girls and Women participated in the 
activities of the Traffic in Women and Children Committee. 
Jewish organizations were represented on the Advisory Com- 
mittee affiliated to the League’s Nansen institutions for refu- 
gees, and in the Advisory Council (later known as the Liaison 
Committee) affiliated to the high commission for the care of 
the German refugees. Among the 22 members of the advisory 
committee formed on the appointment of the high commis- 
sioner in 1933, there were 12 delegates from Jewish public bod- 
ies representing the Jewish communities of the United States, 
Britain, France, Poland, Belgium, and Holland, as well as the 
Jewish Agency, 1ca (*Jewish Colonization Association), the 
*American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, the *Comité 
des Délégations Juives, the Alliance Israélite Universelle, and 
*Agudat Israel. In 1924, the Jewish Agency, a public body rec- 
ognized by international law in the Palestine mandate, set 
up a permanent office in Geneva in order to assure constant 
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communication with the secretariat of the League and with 
members of the Mandate Commission when in session. The 
Jewish organizations concerned with protecting the rights of 
the Jewish minorities sent delegates to the general assemblies 
of the League in Geneva, while the Comité des Délégations 
Juives (and later the World Jewish Congress) was permanently 
represented in Geneva. 

The establishment of the League of Nations kindled the 
hope that a new world would be built from the ruins of the 
old. The Jews also placed much faith in it. These hopes did 
not materialize, especially after 1930 when the League's pres- 
tige was on the wane; by 1937 its lack of power had become all 
too obvious. Despite this, however, the Jews did derive some 
benefits from the League's activities. Insofar as its means per- 
mitted, the League sought to ensure the observance of the 
provisions of the Palestine mandate, and on a few occasions 
succeeded in preventing attacks on the rights of the Jews in 
the Diaspora and alleviating their suffering. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Comité des Délégations Juives, Bulletins, 
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Jewish Interest at the Assemblies of the League of Nations (1920-26); 
League of Nations, Permanent Mandates Commission, Minutes 
(1921-39); N. Feinberg, La question des minorités a la Conférence de 
la Paix de 1919-1920 et la protection des minorités (1929); idem, Erez- 
Yisrael bi-Tekufat ha-Mandat u-Medinat Yisrael, Beayot ba-Mishpat 
ha-Bein-Le'ummi (1963); Palestine, a Study of Jewish, Arab and British 
Policies (Esco Foundation, 1947); Institute of Jewish Affairs, Were the 
Minorities Treaties a Failure? (1947); World Jewish Congress, Unity 


in Dispersion (1948). Nathan ReiAbeea! 


LEAH (Heb. 78%), elder daughter of Laban and wife of 
Jacob. 


Biblical Depiction 

Leah was married to Jacob as a result of Laban’s trickery in 
substituting her for her sister Rachel on the night of the mar- 
riage (Gen. 29:23-25). She gave birth to six sons — Reuben, 
Simeon, Levi, Judah, Issachar, Zebulun - and one daughter — 
Dinah (Gen. 29:32-35; 30:14-21). Her maid-servant Zilpah 
whom she gave to Jacob bore him another two sons - Gad 
and Asher (30:9-13). 

Leah is described as having had eyes that were rakkot, 
often taken to mean “weak eyes” (29:17), an expression that 
may be taken to mean that her eyes lacked luster, the eastern 
woman's distinguishing mark of beauty. But rakkot has also 
been taken as “tender,” that is, her eyes are an attractive feature 
(Speiser, a.l.; Yee). This would be in harmony with the etymol- 
ogy of her name from Akkadian /itu, “cow” (von Soden, aHw, 
557-58). Unfortunately, her sister *Rachel, “ewe,” is comely of 
both form and face. Leah is also said to have been “unloved” 
(29:30-31), and she had to fight for Jacob’s affection, as is 
evidenced by the symbolic names of her sons and the man- 
drakes she had to give to Rachel in return for conjugal rights 
(30:14-16). Because of her miserable state, God rewarded her 
with children (29:31). This is a motif that recurs in the story 
of Hannah and Peninah (1 Sam. 1:1-20). 
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Together with her sister, Leah stood by Jacob in his quar- 
rel with Laban and joined him in his flight from her father 
(Gen. 31:1-18). She is again mentioned in Laban’s search of Ja- 
cob’ effects (31:33) and in connection with the encounter with 
Esau (33:1-7). While her death is not specifically recorded, she 
is mentioned as having been buried in the cave of Machpelah 
(49:31). Together with Rachel, Leah was esteemed as one of the 
mothers of the nation who “built up the House of Israel? and 
her name was invoked in the blessing of a bride (Ruth 4:11). 

The sons of Leah were regarded as the progenitors of six 
of the 12 tribes of Israel, and the two hereditary national insti- 
tutions, the priesthood and the monarchy, are traced back to 
her sons Levi and Judah. Since according to the narrative the 
birth of the Leah tribes antedates the appearance of those de- 
rived from Rachel, it is possible that the former represented an 
earlier Israelite confederacy which was only later joined by the 
Rachel tribes. In addition, the stories perhaps follow a literary 
paradigm in which rival wives possess different strengths. 

[Nili Shupak] 
In the Aggadah 
Leah was as beautiful as her sister Rachel; her only defect 
was that her eyes were weak from the many tears she shed 
because she thought she would be given in marriage to Esau, 
it having been arranged that she should marry the elder son 
of Isaac, and Rachel the younger. Informed of his bad char- 
acter, she wept so copiously that her eyelashes were detached 
from her eyes (Tanh. B., Gen. 152). During the nuptial night, 
Leah responded whenever Jacob called Rachel. When day- 
light came, Jacob reproached her, saying, “O thou deceiver, 
daughter of a deceiver, why did you answer me when I called 
Rachel’s name?” Leah responded, “Is there a teacher without a 
pupil? I learned from your example. Did you not answer your 
father when he called Esau?” (Gen. R. 70:19). Upon the birth 
of her fourth son, she became the first person since the time 
of creation to praise the Lord (Gen. 29:35; Ber. 7b). Since God 
knew that Leah’s intentions were honorable in requesting Ja- 
cob’s affection in return for the mandrakes (Gen. 30:16), she 
was blessed with two additional sons, Issachar and Zebulun 
(Gen. R. 72:5). Her seventh child was also destined to be a son 
but the embryo was changed into a female because of Leah's 
prayers. Knowing that Jacob was destined to have 12 sons, she 
prayed that Rachel be granted a second son so that she would 
at least be equal to the handmaids who each bore two sons 
(Ber. 60a). Since Leah was the eldest daughter, she received 
the more desirable inheritance. Both the priesthood and roy- 
alty (Aaron and David) were descended from her. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C.H. Gordon, in: RB, 44 (1935), 34-41; N.M. 
Sarna, Understanding Genesis (1966), 194-200. IN THE AGGADAH: 
Ginzberg, Legends, 1 (1942), 354-69; 5 (1947), 294-300. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: E.A. Speiser, Genesis (AB; 1965); G. Yee, in: ABD, 4:268, 
incl. bibl. 


°LEAO (Pereira), GASPAR DE (d. 1576), Portuguese arch- 


bishop, born in Lagos, Portugal. In 1560 he was named prel- 
ate of *Goa and installed as its first inquisitor general. In his 
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first *auto-da-fé, held on Sept. 27, 1563, two of the four victims 
were Portuguese Judaizers. He was also active in compelling 
*Marranos to return to Lisbon. Given to polemics, Ledo de- 
nounced talmudic law in an open letter to the Jews, Carta do 
primeiro Arcebispo de Goa, ao Povo de Israel, seguidor ainda 
da ley de Moyses e do Talmud, por engano e malicia dos seus 
Rabbis (1565). About 1569 he resigned and went into retreat 
in the neighboring convent of Daugim; however, he returned 
to his posts in 1574, serving until his death. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, Marranos, index, s.v. Goa; J.N. da Fon- 
seca, An Historical and Archeological Sketch of the City of Goa (1878); 


Kayserling, Bibliotheca, 106. 
[Aaron Lichtenstein] 


LEAP YEAR, refers to the 13-month year in the Jewish *cal- 
endar. Leap year results from the intercalation (Heb. 1129, 
“pregnancy”) of an additional month, called Adar Sheni (“Sec- 
ond Adar”) or Ve-Adar (“and Adar”). Adar, the regular 12" 
month, is then called Adar Rishon (“the first Adar”). Leap 
year is a means through which the annual difference of 11 days 
between the solar year and the lunar year is adjusted. A leap 
year occurs seven times in every cycle of 19 years (mahazor 
hammah), namely in the years: 3, 6, 8, 11, 14, 17 and 19 of the cy- 
cle. The first Adar has 30 days, the second Adar 29. The num- 
ber of days in a leap year is either 383, 384, or 385. The period 
between the first of Nisan and the first of Tishri is always 177 
days. The intercalation of years was already practiced by the 
Sanhedrin in the Hasmonean and mishnaic periods. Among 
the factors then taken into consideration were the ripened 
state of the Omer (“barley”) offered on Passover, and that of 
the bikkurim (“first fruits”) sacrificed on Shavuot. It also de- 
pended on whether the roads and bridges were passable so 
that the pilgrims could go to Jerusalem for the Passover fes- 
tival, and whether the ovens for the paschal-lamb sacrifices 
were already dry after the rainy season. (See: Tosef., Sanh. 
2:12; Sanh. 11a ff.) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: HS. Slonimski, Yesodei ha-Ibbur, ve-Hu 
Seder Heshbon Ibbur ha-Shanim... (1865); Maimonides, Maamar 
ha-Ibbur (1911), ed. by E. Donner; J. Barb, Kunteres Sod ha-Ibbur... 
(1897); see also bibl. of *Calendar article. 


LEAR, EVELYN (1926-_), U.S. soprano singer. Lear was born 
in New York City and studied singing first at Hunter College 
and later at the Juilliard School of Music; she was also a horn 
player and pianist. In 1957, she went to Berlin on a Fulbright 
grant and studied at the Hochschule fuer Musik. Two years 
later she made her first appearances at the Deutsche Staat- 
soper, Berlin, and in 1962 took the title role in Berg’s Lulu at 
Vienna. Returning to the United States, she made important 
debuts at the Chicago Lyric Opera (in Berg’s Wozzeck, 1966) 
and at the Metropolitan, New York (in the first performances 
of Mourning Becomes Electra (1967) by Marvin David *Levy). 
From 1972 she began to undertake heavier roles, including 
Tosca and the Marschallin. She created Arkadina in Pasat- 
ieri’s The Seagull (1974), Magda in Robert Ward’s Minutes to 
Midnight (1982), and Ranyevskaya in Kelterborn’s Kirschgar- 
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ten (1984). Her roles in opera ranged from Purcell (Dido in 
Dido and Aeneas) and Mozart to contemporary works. Her 
repertory included both Mozart's Cherubino and Countess 
Almaviva, Fiordiligi (Cosi Fan Tutte), Pamina (Die Zauber- 
flote); Handel’s Cleopatra, Verdi's Desdemona (Otello), Tchai- 
kowsky’s Tatyana (Eugene Onegin) and Marie (Wozzeck). Lear 
was a singer gifted with intelligence, linguistic abilities (sing- 
ing in seven languages), and a strong sense of drama. She was 
also a distinguished concert singer and song-recitalist. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online. 


[Max Loppert / Israela Stein (2"4 ed.)] 


LEAR, NORMAN (1922-_ ), U.S. writer, producer, director of 
Tv and films. Born in New Haven, Connecticut, Lear served in 
the U.S. Air Force during World War 11 (1941-45). At the war's 
end, he was decorated with the Air Medal with four Oak Leaf 
Clusters. Lear began his career in films, producing and writ- 
ing such motion pictures as Come Blow Your Horn (1963), Di- 
vorce, American Style (Oscar nomination for Best Screenplay, 
1967), and The Night They Raided Minsky’s (1968). 

He then turned to developing and creating groundbreak- 
ing television shows, beginning with the sitcom All in the 
Family (1971-79), which became the no. 1-rated Tv show. It 
was followed by Sanford & Son (1972-77); Maude (1972-78); 
Good Times (1974-79); The Jeffersons (1975-85); Mary Hart- 
man, Mary Hartman (1976-78); One Day at a Time (1975-84); 
Fernwood 2Nite (1977-78); Apple Pie (1978); Diff rent Strokes 
(1978-86); and Archie Bunker's Place (1979-83). 

Lear has also been the producer of feature films, such as 
Never Too Late (1965), Start the Revolution without Me (1970), 
Cold Turkey (1971), The Thief Who Came to Dinner (1973), 
Stand by Me (1986), The Princess Bride (1987), Fried Green To- 
matoes (1991), and Way Past Cool (2000). 

Among his many honors and awards, Lear was named. 
Man of the Year in 1973 by the Hollywood chapter of the Na- 
tional Academy of Television Arts and Sciences. He received 
four Emmy Awards for All In the Family (1970-73) and a Pea- 
body Award (1978); he was nominated for 11 other Emmys. In 
1987 he received the Creative Achievement Award from the 
American Comedy Awards. In 1984 he received the Distin- 
guished American Award and was among the first inductees 
to the Academy of Television Arts and Sciences Hall of Fame. 
He received the Mass Media Award from the American Jewish 
Committee of Institutional Executives in 1987. 

Lear was president of the American Civil Liberties Foun- 
dation from 1973. In 1980 he founded People for the Ameri- 
can Way, a Washington advocacy group that lobbies for con- 
stitutional rights and liberties. He was also a member of the 
advisory board to the National Women’s Political Caucus. In 
2000 he founded the Norman Lear Center at usc’s Annenberg 
School of Communications, which offers multidisciplinary 
study of entertainment to stimulate new ways of approach- 
ing its content and evaluating its impact. Lear’s book God, 
Man, and Archie Bunker, coauthored with Spencer Marsh, 
was published in 1975. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Cowan, See No Evil: The Backstage Battle 
over Sex and Violence on Television (1979). 


[Jonathan Licht / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


LEASE AND HIRE. The Hebrew term sekhirut embraces the 
lease of immovable property (houses and fields) as well as the 
hire of movable property and personal services, and is a near 
parallel of locatio-conductio rei in Roman law. In this article 
the term “hire” is generally used as the equivalent of sekhirut 
in its wide sense and also with reference to movable property, 
whereas the term “lease” is used solely with reference to the 
hire of immovable property. For details concerning the hire 
of personal services, see *Labor Law. 

In hire, the owner (the maskir) alienates to the hirer (the 
sokher) a real right in the demised property, the fruits and use 
of the property, for a fixed period, in return for a rental pay- 
able by the hirer to the owner. The rule is that hire is deemed 
to bea sale for a fixed period. This halakhah was stated in the 
Talmud with reference to the law of *onaah (“overreaching”); 
i.e., just as there is overreaching in sale so there is overreach- 
ing in hire, and just as there is no overreaching in the sale of 
land so there is no overreaching in the lease of land (see BM 
56b and Tos., ad loc.; Sh. Ar., HM 315:1). Some scholars held 
that the application of the above rule extended to additional 
halakhot: “A man may make any stipulation he wishes with 
regard to hiring just as he may do with regard to purchase 
and sale, since hiring is but a sale for a specified time. He who 
may sell may also let” (Yad, Sekhirut 7:1; see also Sheelah, 1:5; 
Sh. Ar., HM 315:2; PD 8 (1954), 577-81). Opinions are divided 
on the question of whether the owner may, within the period 
for which he has let his property, let such property to a third 
party (see Pithei Teshuvah, HM 315, Nn. 1). 


Formation and Determination of Hire 

Property is hired in the same way as it is bought and sold (see 
*Acquisition; BK 79a; Yad, Mekhirah 1:18; Sh. Ar., HM 315:1), 
and until the required formal act of kinyan is performed both 
parties are free to retract (Sh. Ar., HM 307:2). The view was 
expressed that as regards the hire of movables, as opposed to 
their sale, the scholars had not abolished kinyan kesef (“ac- 
quisition by money”), because the subject matter of the hire 
would continue to belong to its owner, which would eliminate 
the apprehension that the latter might refrain from rescuing 
the property from danger - as there was reason to fear in the 
case of sale. The halakhah was decided accordingly (see Sh. 
Ar., HM 198:6; Pithei Teshuvah, n. 8). Determination of hire, 
before expiry of the stipulated period, may be effected by an 
act of kinyan, i.e., by the hirer transferring his real right in 
the property back to its owner. A right of hire cannot be ex- 
tinguished by way of waiver alone (see Sma, HM 189). Just as 
a persons courtyard acquires for him (kinyan hazer), so he 
may acquire through a courtyard he has hired, and in this way 
acquire movables which are on the hired property (Yad, Me- 
khirah 3:7; see also Sh. Ar., HM 198:5 and Siftei Kohen, n. 7). 
Similarly, movables may be transferred by the method of ac- 
quisition incidental to hired land (kinyan aggav; Kid. 27a). 
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Ambit of Contract 

The ambit of hire is determined in accordance with the cus- 
tomary uses of the property concerned. Thus a person who 
hires a house also hires its surrounding garden and the like 
(Yad, Sekhirut 6:1), all subject to local *custom and the com- 
mon usage of the terms employed by the parties in their con- 
tract (Yad, loc. cit.; see also Sh. Ar., HM 313:1). 


Obligations of the Lessor 

The lessor must let to the lessee property which is fit for the 
intended purpose. Ifa house is let, the lessor must supply one 
with doors and windows properly affixed, and he must further 
ensure that all the things “which are produced by the crafts- 
man and are essential to the habitability of houses and courts” 
are done (BM 8:7; Yad, Sekhirut 6:3; Sh. Ar., HM 314:1). The fact 
that the lessee occupies the premises prior to the lessor’s ex- 
ecution of all his required duties does not amount to a waiver 
of these on the part of the lessee, and the lessor remains re- 
sponsible for their execution (Rema, HM 314:1). Where the par- 
ties agreed on the letting of “this” - i.e., specified — house, the 
lessor will not, during the subsistence of the lease, be respon- 
sible for repairs; otherwise (i.e., where an unspecified house 
is let) the lessor remains responsible for repairs (Rema, loc. 
cit.). The opinion was expressed that even in the case where a 
specified house is agreed on by the parties, the lessor will, in 
certain circumstances, if the house has fallen into disrepair 
and become too dangerous to live in, be responsible for its 
repair (Sh. Ar., HM 312:17 and Sma, n. 32). 

In case of the destruction of the leased property (see be- 
low), the law as regards the lessor’s need to make available al- 
ternative property to the lessee is as follows: “If a man let to 
another an unspecified house and after he delivered possession 
to the lessee the house collapsed, he is bound to rebuild it or 
to supply the lessee with another house. If the second house 
is smaller than the one that collapsed the lessee cannot ob- 
ject, provided it may be classified as a house, for it was but an 
unspecified house that the lessor let to the lessee. If, however, 
the lessor said, ‘I am letting to you a house like this one; he 
must supply the lessee with a house of the length and width 
of the one he indicated to him’; in the latter event, the lessor 
cannot depart from the dimensions and qualities of the said 
house except by mutual consent (BM 103a; Yad, Sekhirut 5:7; 
Sh. Ar., HM 312:17). 


Rental or Hire 

Two views are expressed in the Talmud concerning the owner's 
right to payment of the rental or hire (Kid. 48a—-b). One opin- 
ion is that the hire (i.e., wages) is “a liability from beginning to 
end” and that the hired worker becomes continuously entitled 
to this in accordance with the portion of the work done (Yad, 
Ishut 5:20; see also Akum 7:5 and Rashi, Kid. 48a, s.v. ella). A 
different opinion is that “wages are a liability only at the end” 
(Kid. loc. cit.), i.e., that the lessor does not become entitled to 
the rental until termination of the lease or — in the event that 
property was handed over for improvement — until return of 
the property to its owner (Rashi, Kid. 48b, s.v. einah li-sekh- 
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irut; but cf. Beit ha-Behirah, Kid. 48a). The halakhah was de- 
cided according to the first opinion (see Yad, loc. cit. and Sh. 
Ar., EH 28:7). However, the practical significance of the above 
dispute is confined to matters concerning the laws of *kiddu- 
shin and those concerning wages in cases involving idolatry, 
whereas it appears to have no relevance to relations between 
the lessor and lessee. Hence, as regards the time for the pay- 
ment of the hire it was accepted as halakhah that “wages are 
a liability only at the end” (see Tos. to BK 99a and to BM 65a; 
but cf. Nov. Ritba, Kid. 48b). It is a positive precept to pay 
the worker's hire on time and failure to do so is a transgres- 
sion of a pentateuchal prohibition (halanat sakhar) which 
was interpreted as extending to the hire of personal services 
and that of animals and utensils (see *Labor Law). However, 
as regards the rental for land and houses, disputing opinions 
are expressed in the codes (see Yad, Sekhirut 11:1; Sh. Ar, HM 
339:1 and Kezot ha-Hoshen n. 1). 

Where property is hired for a fixed period at a stipu- 
lated remuneration, the latter may not be increased within 
the said period (Sh. Ar, HM 312:10; Rema, HM 312:9). In 
the case where a property is tacitly relet on expiry of the hire 
period, and in the absence of any express agreement regard- 
ing the amount of the hire for the renewal period, the hirer - 
according to Hai Gaon - will be at an advantage: If the 
amount of the hire stipulated for the first period is higher than 
the appropriate amount, the hirer pays only the latter amount; 
if the stipulated amount is lower than is appropriate, the hirer 
nevertheless pays no more than the lower amount (iftur 1, 
pt. 1, s.v. sekhirut). On the other hand, from the Shulhan 
Arukh it may be gathered that the hirer, in the above circum- 
stances, always pays according to the stipulated amount for 
the first period, regardless of any increase or decrease in 
the customary rate (HM 312:9; see also Nov. Meir Simhah 
ha-Kohen of Dvinsk, Bm 101b, s.v. va-agalleh). If the hirer 
retracts during the term of the hire he remains liable for 
the whole amount of the hire (Yad, Sekhirut 5:4; Sh. Ar., HM 
311:6). 


Departure from the Object and Terms of the Hire 

The hirer may not use the hired property for a more onerous 
purpose than that for which it was hired (Yad, Mekhirah 23:8; 
Sekhirut 4:1, 4-5; Sh. Ar., HM 212:6; 308), subject to any differ- 
ent local custom (Yad, Sekhirut 4:8; Sh. Ar., HM 308:3). If the 
hirer puts the property to any more onerous use, for which 
the customary hire is greater than the amount agreed upon, he 
must add to the hire accordingly (Rema, HM 308:1). In certain 
circumstances it may be sought to safeguard that the property 
is put to its full stipulated use. Thus, for instance, the lessor of 
a shop may object to its being left vacant by the lessee lest the 
regular customers become accustomed to buying elsewhere, 
which would detract from the value of the premises (Resp. 
Maharsham, pt. 2, no. 198). Use of the property in a different 
but not more onerous manner than that agreed upon is held 
to be forbidden by some scholars but is permitted by others, 
who hold that to forbid this is “the practice of the Sodomites” 
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(see *Law and Morality; Tur., HM 308:3-4; 311:3-4; Perishah, 
ibid. 4; Sma, HM 311, N. 2). 

If a house is jointly hired (see *Partnership) by two per- 
sons for their cotenancy, neither may transfer his rights in it to 
a third party — not even if the latter has a smaller household - 
except with the consent of the other partner. Similarly, one 
tenant cannot compel his cotenant to partition the tenancy, 
since the house is not their property but is only let to them 
for a term. However, it was held that joint lessees of a field can 
compel each other to a partition of the lease (Sh. Ar., HM 171:9 
and Rema ad loc.; HM 316:2 and Sma n. 6). The lessee may not, 
without the lessor’s consent, take in any of his relatives or ac- 
quaintances to live with him in the house as one of its occu- 
pants, unless they are dependent on him (Yad, Shekhenim 5:9; 
Sh. Ar., HM 154:2). As regards the stipulated terms, the rule is 
that these may not be departed from except where their strict 
enforcement would amount to “following the practice of the 
Sodomites” (Yad, Sekhirut 7:8; Sh. Ar., HM 318). 


Assignment and Subletting 

The rule is that the hirer may not sublet to someone else 
(Tosef., BM 3:1; Git. 29a). To do so without authority will ren- 
der the sublease voidable (Mahaneh Efrayim, no. 7). There 
are several qualifications to this rule: It was laid down that a 
person who hires a cargo boat and unloads the cargo in the 
middle of the voyage may let the boat to someone else (for the 
rest of the journey), and the owner will have “a grievance only” 
against the original hirer; similarly, if the hirer sells the cargo 
in the middle of the voyage, disembarks, and leaves the pur- 
chaser to embark, the owner takes one-half of the freightage 
from each of the other two and the owner has “but a grievance 
against the seller for causing him to endure the inclinations of 
another man to whom he is not accustomed’; and so too in 
other similar cases (Yad, Sekhirut 5:4; Sh. Ar., HM 311:6). This 
halakhah was extended by way of analogy: “On the basis of 
the above rule [Yad, loc. cit.]. 

I hold that if the owner lets his house for a fixed period, 
the lessee may sublet it to another until the end of the said 
period ... since the rule of the sages that the hirer may not let 
applies only to movables, where the owner may say ‘I do not 
wish my property deposited with another’; but as regards land, 
or a boat on which its owner is present, the owner cannot say 
so” (Yad, loc. cit. 5:5). Other scholars expressed the view that 
the lessee may never sublet the house, “for there are people 
who ruin the house that they occupy” (Yad, loc. cit., Hassagot 
Rabad and Maggid Mishneh, ad loc.). According to some schol- 
ars, even “chattels which are not likely to be carried away and 
which are habitually hired out and given in loan by their own- 
ers” may in turn be hired out and lent to third parties (Resp. 
Rashba, vol. 1, no. 1145; see also Mahaneh Efrayim, Sekhirut no. 
19). The halakhah was decided thus: “A person who has hired 
an animal or chattels may not hire these out to anyone else” 
(Sh. Ar., HM 307:4; see also 316:1). Similarly, a field may not be 
sublet, since in this case it is feared that the sublessee may do 
with the field as he pleases (see Sma, HM 212:16 and 316:1). 
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The permissibility of subletting in the case of a house is 
subject to a number of restrictions. It may only be done if the 
members of the subtenant’s household do not number more 
than those of the existing tenant (Yad, Sekhirut 5:5). It is also 
a condition that the sublease shall not entail a more onerous 
use than did the original lease. In addition, the lessor always 
retains a preemptive right to demand the leased property for 
himself and release the lessee from further payment of the 
rental (Yad, loc. cit.; see also Sh. Ar., HM 316:1; Divrei Geonim 
104:40). Similarly, the lessee may not sublet to a disreputable 
person (Rema, HM 312:7), or to someone who is hateful to 
the lessor (Taz, HM 312:7), or to someone who will fail to take 
proper care of the property (Arukh ha-Shulhan, HM 316:2). 
In the case of a lawful sublease, any reward the lessee derives 
from it will belong to him, otherwise to the owner of the prop- 
erty (see Mahaneh Efrayim, Sekhirut no. 19). 


Frustration of Hire 

It was laid down that if a hired ass fell sick or was taken into 
the king’s service, it would not have to be replaced by its 
owner; however, if the ass died, the owner would be so obliged 
(BM 6:3; BM 78b; Sh. Ar., HM 310:1). The owner’s exemption 
from the need to replace an ass if it fell sick was interpreted to 
be specifically applicable to the case in which an ass is hired 
to carry a normal load, since it would still remain possible 
to put the ass to some use; however, an ass that is hired to 
be ridden, or to carry glass utensils, has to be replaced by its 
owner, since there is no possibility of using it for the purpose 
for which it was hired (BM 79a; Sh. Ar. loc. cit.). In the case 
where the ass dies, a distinction is made between the hire of 
a specified (“this”) ass and the hire of an unspecified one. In 
the case of an unspecified ass, the owner must replace it with 
another, otherwise, if the worth of the carcass suffices for the 
purchase or hire of another ass, the hirer must apply the pro- 
ceeds therefrom toward the purchase or hire of an ass for the 
original purpose (BM loc. cit.; Sh. Ar., HM 310:1-2; see also Tur., 
HM 310:2, Beit Yosef and Darkhei Moshe, ad loc.). 

In the Talmud it is laid down that if a specified house is 
hired, the loss — in the event of its collapse — is that of the les- 
see, and no provision is made for him to apply the proceeds 
of the sale of the boards and bricks toward the purchase or 
hire of another house (BM 103a; Sh. Ar., HM 312:17). However, 
an opinion was expressed that the lessee should do so in the 
above circumstances (Ramah in Tur, HM 312:6), and some 
scholars distinguished between the hire of an ass and that of 
a house (see Tos. to BM 79a; Shitah Mekubbezet, BM 79a, under 
Ha de-Amrinan in the name of Rabad). If a house is demol- 
ished by the lessor, he must make available a similar house to 
the lessee and he must do likewise if he has caused the lessee 
to vacate the house during the period of the lease (Yad, Sekh- 
irut 5:6; Sh. Ar., HM 312:2). 

Four possibilities are distinguished as regards payment 
of the rent upon frustration of the lease, all illustrated by the 
case of a ship hired for the transport of wine which sinks with 
all its cargo: 
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(1) Ifa specified ship was hired for transporting a cargo of 
unspecified wine, the hirer will be exempt from payment of the 
freightage and entitled to a refund if he has already paid; this 
is because the hirer is prepared to submit other wine for trans- 
portation but the owner is unable to offer him the ship hired 
(BM 79a; Sh. Ar., HM 311:2). When the hirer can benefit from 
part performance of the contract - for instance if the cargo 
is salvaged and the hirer is able to transport it in some other 
manner to its destination, or to sell it at the place to which it 
has been brought - the ship owner will be entitled to part pay- 
ment of the freightage, pro rata to the measure of the contract 
executed (see Tos. to BM 79a; Rema, HM 310:2, 311:2). 

(2) If an unspecified ship was hired for the transport 
of a cargo of specified wine, the hirer will be liable for the 
freightage, since he presents the obstacle, inasmuch as the 
shipowner is able to offer another ship whereas the hirer is un- 
able to submit the same wine that was lost (BM 79a-b). There 
is an opinion that the hirer, in the above event, is only liable 
for part payment, pro rata to the measure of the hire executed 
(Tos. to BM 79b; Sh. Ar., HM 311:3 and Rema ad loc.). There is 
also an opinion that in circumstances where the cargo is lost 
even though the ship has not sunk, the hirer, in spite of the 
fact that he presents the obstacle, is exempt from payment of 
the hire since the obstacle has arisen from an inevitable ac- 
cident (see *Ones; Tos. to BM 79a; Sma, HM 311, n. 2; Siftei 
Kohen, ibid., n. 2). 

(3) If a specified ship was hired for transporting a cargo 
of specified wine, the rule is that since the obstacle is presented 
by both parties, the party in possession is at an advantage; if 
the hirer has not yet paid the freightage he need not do so, but 
if he has already done so he will not be entitled to any refund 
(BM 79); Sh. Ar., HM 311:4). 

(4) If an unspecified ship was hired for transporting a 
cargo of unspecified wine, the shipowner and the hirer share 
the freightage (BM 79b; Sh. Ar., HM 311:5). 

In the case where the lessee of a house dies during the 
currency of the lease, according to one opinion the lessor will 
not be entitled to the full rental but only that for the period 
for which the house was occupied, unless it was otherwise 
stipulated by the lessor; another opinion is that the lessor 
remains entitled to the full rental (Rema, HM 334:1; see also 
Divrei Geonim, 104:16). 


Termination of the Contract 

A lease for a fixed period terminates on expiry thereof and 
may not be terminated by the lessor prior to this date (Yad, 
Sekhirut 6:6; Sh. Ar., HM 312:1, 8). At times, in the absence of 
a stipulated time for the termination of a lease, the expiry date 
will be determined in accordance with the surrounding cir- 
cumstances. Thus, if the rental has been paid in advance, even 
for a lengthy period of time, the lessor will not be able to eject 
the lessee until expiry of the period for which the rent has been 
paid (Sh. Ar., HM 312:1 and Rema ad loc.). Sometimes the date 
of termination of a lease is governed by local custom relating 
to such a particular category of lease (Tosef., BM 8:28; see also 
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Yad, loc. cit.; Sh. Ar., HM 312:4). The lessor’s sale of the leased 
premises is valid but does not have the effect of terminating 
the lease, and the purchaser may not eject the lessee until ex- 
piry of the lease period; the same applies when the premises 
are transferred by gift or inheritance (Yad, Sekhirut 6:11; Sh. 
Ar., HM 312:1 and 13; see also LS. Zuri, Torat ha-Mishpat ha- 
Ezrahi ha-Ivri: ha-Irurim, 2 (1935), 105, n. 36). 

In the case where premises are let for an unspecified pe- 
riod, the scholars laid down the need for advance notice of 
termination. The rule is as follows: “He who lets a house to 
another for an unspecified term may not dispossess the lessee 
from the house unless he notifies him 30 days in advance, so 
as to enable him to find a place and prevent his being thrown 
into the street. At the end of the 30 days the lessee must va- 
cate the premises” (Yad, Sekhirut 6:7, based on BM 8:6 and BM 
101; see also Sh. Ar., HM 312:5). In certain circumstances, de- 
pending on the nature of the premises and its location, longer 
periods of notice are required (BM and Yad, loc. cit.). The ob- 
ligation to give notice is mutual and, as regards the lessee, he 
may not vacate the premises without prior notice, but must 
pay the rent (Yad, Sekhirut 6:8 and Sh. Ar., HM 312:7; see also 
Pithei Teshuvah thereto; PDR 3:281-3; 6:113). When a lease is 
tacitly renewed for lack of prior notice of termination, the rent 
for the renewal period must be paid at the new prevailing rate, 
whether higher or lower than before (Yad, Sekhirut 6:9 and 
Sh. Ar., HM 312:9). If the lessor requires the premises for him- 
self, for instance when his own dwelling has collapsed, he may 
eject the lessee from the leased premises, saying to him: “It is 
not right that you should remain in my house until you find 
another dwelling place, while I am lying on the street; your 
right in this house is not greater than mine” (Yad, Sekhirut 
6:9 and 10; Sh. Ar., HM 312:11; see also Resp. Radbaz, no. 1214; 
Nov. Akiva Eger to Sh. Ar., HM 312:13). The fact that relations 
between the lessor and lessee have deteriorated during the cur- 
rency of the lease is no ground for its termination; however, if 
at the time of the letting the lessor declared that he was only 
doing so because of his friendship for the lessee, then if the two 
become enemies in the meantime, he is entitled to terminate 
the lease (Rema, HM 312:9; see Pithei Teshuvah n. 6). 


Laws of Evidence 

Based on the rule that “the burden of proof rests on the per- 
son seeking to recover from another,’ it was laid down that in 
case of ambiguity in the terms of the lease the owner of the 
premises is in possession and holds the advantage until the 
lessee brings evidence to support his claim. Thus if it is unclear 
whether an intercalated (leap year) month is for the benefit 
of the lessor or the lessee, the benefit will accrue to the lessor 
(BM 102b; Yad, Sekhirut 7:2; Sh. Ar, HM 312:15). Similarly, in 
the case of dispute over whether the lease was for a fixed or 
for an unspecified period - which would have a bearing on the 
need or otherwise for prior notice of termination - the bur- 
den of proof will rest on the lessee (Yad, loc. cit.; Sh. Ar, HM 
312:16 and Rema ad loc.) and likewise in the case of dispute 
as to the date of commencement of a lease for a fixed period 
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(Yad, Sekhirut 7:4; Sh. Ar., HM 317:2; for additional rules see 
Yad, Sekhirut 7:6; Sh. Ar., HM 317:3). If there is a dispute be- 
tween the lessor and the lessee over whether the rent has been 
paid or not, then - if the lease was for a term of 30 days and 
the lessor has claimed the rent within this period, or if there 
was a stipulated date of payment and the rent has been claimed 
prior to this date — the lessee will have the burden of proving 
that he paid the rent, since it is presumed that “a person does 
not pay prior to due date” and that “rent is payable only at the 
end”; if, however, the claim is made on the 30" day or on the 
stipulated date, the lessor will have to prove that he has not 
yet been paid (Yad, Sekhirut 7:3; Sh. Ar., HM 317:1). 


Precepts Relating to Property 

The letting of premises has a bearing on the question of 
whether the duty of fulfilling the precepts relating to such 
property falls on the lessor or lessee. As regards the precept 
of searching out leaven on Passover eve, it was laid down that 
the duty devolves on the lessor if he has not delivered the key 
to the lessee before the 14” day of Nisan; if he has delivered 
the keys before this date, the duty is the lessee’s (Yad, Hamez 
2:18). At the same time, the fact that the lessee finds that the 
house he has hired has not been searched for leaven — even 
though he has hired it on this assumption - does not entitle 
him to void the contract on the grounds of error, since it is 
every person's duty to perform a mitzvah personally (Yad, loc. 
cit.; see also Sh. Ar., OH 437:1, 3). 


Hokher and Mekabbel 

In two cases, in which the lessee is called a hokher and a me- 
kabbel respectively (as defined below), the consideration is 
payable in different manner to that of the sokher. If a pro- 
duce-bearing field or vineyard is rented for money, the lessee 
is called a sokher; when it is rented for a stipulated amount of 
the produce the lessee is called a hokher; when a person hires 
a field or orchard with the obligation to cultivate it, to incur 
the necessary expenses, and to pay a stipulated portion of the 
produce derived therefrom, he is called a mekabbel (Yad, Sekh- 
irut 8:1, 2; Sh. Ar., HM 320:1-3). There is one law for the sokher 
and the hokher (loc. cit.). As regards the mekabbel and the 
hokher (the two cases are referred to as kabbelanut or arisut), 
“whatever is essential to the protection of the land is charge- 
able to the owner and whatever constitutes added precau- 
tion is chargeable to the farmer (hokher) or tenant on shares 
(kablan), The utensils and instruments for cultivation of the 
land - such as a spade for digging the ground or the vessels in 
which the dirt is carried - are chargeable to the owner. There 
is an opinion that the aforesaid obligations of the owner re- 
late only to the mekabbel and not the hokher (Yad, Sekhirut 
8:2; Sh. Ar., HM 320:3). 

The owner derives his share from whatever is produced 
by the land, whether good or bad. If the field yields bad pro- 
duce, the hokher nevertheless pays with this, and if good wheat 
is produced he may not say to the owner, “I will buy wheat 
for you from the market,’ but must pay out of this crop (Yad, 
Sekhirut 8:7; Sh. Ar., HM 323; see Sma n. 3). The nature of the 
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work which must be done by the hokher in cultivating the field 
is determined by local custom (BM 9:1; Yad, Sekhirut 8:6; Sh. 
Ar., HM 320:4; Sma n. 2). If a field is leased on the condition 
that it is sown with a particular crop, the hokher may only 
sow a different crop which is less and not more exhaustive of 
the soil. In case of deviation, the hokher will have to purchase 
produce on the market for delivery to the owner as stipulated 
between them (Yad, Sekhirut 8:9; Sh. Ar., HM 324). As regards 
a mekabbel, one opinion holds that he may depart from the 
stipulated manner of cultivation, even if this is more burden- 
some on the land, and another opinion is that he may not do 
so even for a less burdensome result (Rema, HM, loc. cit.). 

If a field taken by a mekabbel fails to produce its antici- 
pated yield, nevertheless, if there is a prospect of extracting 
a yield exceeding the expenditures by a minimal amount, 
the mekabbel will be obliged to cultivate the field against his 
will - since this is part of his undertaking whether or not it 
was expressly stipulated in writing (Yad, Sekhirut 8:12; Sh. Ar., 
HM 328:1 and Rema ad loc.). If a mekabbel lets a field lie fal- 
low, an appraisal is made of how much the field would have 
been likely to yield and the former must pay the owner his 
estimated due share - since this is part of his undertaking to 
the lessor, whether or not expressly stipulated. Such an under- 
taking was held not to be defective on account of *asmakhta, 
since here the mekabbel does not take upon himself an obli- 
gation for something that is fixed, but only to indemnify the 
owner in accordance with the loss caused the latter, and hence 
the mekabbel is deemed to have firmly made up his mind to 
bind himself to the obligation. If, however, the mekabbel un- 
dertook to pay the owner an amount that is found to exceed 
the estimated loss, this will amount to asmakhta, and he will 
be liable to pay only according to the actual loss (Yad, Sekh- 
irut 8:13; Sh. Ar, HM 328:2). 


Frustration of Hakhirah 

A distinction is made between partial frustration — for in- 
stance, if the tributary spring feeding an irrigated field dries 
up, or ifa tree on the plantation is felled - and frustration de- 
riving from a widespread misfortune - for instance, if the river 
dries up leaving no possibility at all of irrigating the field. In 
the first case the lessee may not make any deduction from the 
rental since it is regarded as his own misfortune; in the second 
case he may make such deduction. If the owner stood in the 
field and said to the lessee, “I am letting this irrigated field, or 
this tree plantation to you,” his statement will be interpreted to 
mean that the lease was made as though the owner was letting 
the field as it was then, without change, and therefore the les- 
see will be entitled to make a deduction from the rental (Yad, 
Sekhirut 8:4, 5; Sh. Ar., HM 321 and 322). 


Termination of Hakhirah 

If on termination of the lease unharvested produce remains on 
the field, or if the market day for the sale of already harvested 
produce has not yet arrived, an appraisal is made of the lessee’s 
share therein (Tosef., BM 9:1; Yad, Sekhirut 8:10; Sh. Ar, HM 
327:1). If the lessee dies within the term of the lease and is sur- 
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vived by his son, the position is as follows: If the father had al- 
ready received everything due to him for the whole of the term 
and the owner of the field does not wish to entrust it to the 
son until completion of the term and for the agreed purpose, 
the son will not be required to return anything received by his 
father in excess of the measure of his cultivation - since the 
son may say that he will complete the cultivation of the field 
if it is left with him; ifthe father had not yet received any part 
of his due share and the son should ask the owner to entrust 
the field to his further cultivation until expiry of the agreed 
term and in return for the whole of his father’s stipulated share, 
the owner - who in this case is in the favored position - may 
deny the existence of any business tie with the lessee and prof- 
fer him payment in accordance with the measure of the work 
done by his father (Sh. Ar., HM 329; Sma n. 1). 


[Nahum Rakover] 


Lease - Property Law or Contract Law? 
In defining the juridical essence of lease under law, four ap- 
proaches may be discerned: 


PROPERTY (IN REM) RIGHT. According to this approach, 
accepted by most medieval authorities (rishonim), the lessee 
has a property (in rem) right to use and possess the leasehold 
for a limited time, as implied by the Talmudic rule “A lease, 
within its time, is a sale” (BM 56b). The nature of a lease, as a 
property right, is expressed in many ways, inter alia: a lease 
is passed on as inheritance (Resp. Rashba, 2:328); the sale of 
the leasehold by the lessor does not impinge on the rights of 
the lessee (Sh. Ar., HM 312:1); and during the leasing period 
of the lease, any abandoned property found on the lease- 
hold belongs to the lessee, not the lessor, by force of a kinyan 
hazer (i.e., the actual location of an object in the owner’s hazer 
(= yard) confers ownership, without the requirement of an ad- 
ditional act) (Sh. Ar., HM 260:4; Sema, 260:13; and see Kezot 
Ha-Hoshen 313:1). 

Although the lessee acquires a property right in the lease- 
hold, this does not imply that he bears the risk of being denied 
its use, nor does it imply that during the lease period, the lessor 
has no duty to the lessee. Although a lease is much like a tem- 
porary sale, it is not a full-fledged sale. The difference between 
a lease and a sale stems primarily from the fact that the lessee 
has only acquired the right to the possession and use of the 
leasehold, while the lessor retains title of the leasehold. This 
difference explains why, in certain situations of prevention of 
use — especially in cases of damage to the leasehold, the prop- 
erty of the lessor — the lessee is not required to continue his 
rent payments (Yad, Sekhirut 5:6; Resp. Maharam of Padua, 
39; inter alia). The same difference may also explain why the 
lessee may demand the repair of any damage that occurs to the 
leasehold during the period of the lease (Sema, 312:32). 


CONTRACT (IMPERSONUM). According to this approach, 
accepted by more recent authorities (aharonim), a lease is a 
personal obligation of the lessor to the lessee to enable the lat- 
ter to make use of the leasehold, and the lease itself lacks any 
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in rem foundation. “A lease does not affect acquisition” (Avo- 
dah Zarah 15a), except that the lessor encumbers the leasehold 
for the fulfillment of his obligation. That is, the lessee has no 
property right to the leasehold itself, but only a personal claim 
to demand that the lessor fulfill his contractual obligations. 
It should be noted that in most leasing matters, the legal es- 
sence of the lease as a personal contract and not as property- 
in rem would yield similar legal results (either by the implied 
agreement between the parties or by the force of the rabbinic 
enactment). Nevertheless, the conceptual difference may have 
practical implications in various specific contexts, for exam- 
ple, kinyan hazer (see above): according to the contractual ap- 
proach, even during the lease period, the lessor has ownership 
of any abandoned property found in the leasehold (Shakh, Hm 
313:1); while according to the property approach, it is the les- 
see who acquires ownership, as noted above. 


TWO TYPES OF LEASE. Among the proponents of the prop- 
erty approach, there are those who contend (contrary to the 
aforementioned view) that since the lessee has a property 
right on the leasehold, he must assume all the risks other 
than force majeur, of being denied its use (Samson ben Abra- 
ham of Sens, cited in Teshuvot Maimoniyyot, Mishpatim, 
27). However, strict adherence to the property law approach 
contradicts several Talmudic passages. For example, the Tal- 
mud (BM 79a) explicitly rules that when an ass is leased and 
dies along the way, the lessee is free of any financial obliga- 
tion; an exemption that prima facie contradicts the property 
approach. Thus, they are forced to explain that concomitant 
to the property based lease, there is another kind of lease to 
which the principle that “a lease, within its time, is a sale” does 
not apply and which is entirely contractual in nature. (‘This is 
one of the rationales offered for the property approach, e.g., 
Resp. Havazelet ha-Sharon, 1° ed., HM, 30). Thus, their view 
is that Jewish law recognizes two types of lease, a property- 
based lease and a contractual lease, although the criterion for 
distinguishing between the two is not clear. 


COMBINED APPROACH. ‘There is also a view that a lease has 
both property and contractual aspects. The property aspect 
confers the lessee property rights to the leasehold (with all 
that is implied thereby, such as kinyan hazer); while the con- 
tractual aspect imposes a number of personal obligations on 
the lessor to the lessee, intended to ensure that the latter gains 
maximum benefit from the contracted property, such as pro- 
hibiting any interference with his use of the leasehold and the 
requirement to repair any damages (see Rashba, cited in Shitah 
Mekubezzet, BM 78a, S.v. od katav ha-rav). This view was also 
expressed by Justice Silberg (cA 208/51 Hacker v. Barash, 8 PD 
566, 580), who concluded, on the basis of the Derishah (HM 
316:1) that a lease is a hybrid creation, because a lessee may 
not, under any circumstances (other than subletting), trans- 
fer the leasehold to another party without express agreement 
of the lessor (although this inference is not the only possible 
conclusion to be drawn from the Derishah source). 


[Michael Wygoda (2"4 ed.)] 
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LEATHER INDUSTRY AND TRADE. 


Biblical and Talmudic Times 

The one Hebrew word 1i¥ (or) covers skin, hide, and leather, 
so that it is difficult to establish whether references in the Bible 
are to skin or leather. The Bible frequently refers to garments 
made from skin (e.g., Gen. 3:21, 25:25). The prophet Zechariah 
wore a “hairy mantle” (13:14) and from the context it is obvi- 
ous that he considered it a distinctive mark of the prophet. Eli- 
jah and Elisha probably wore a similar mantle (1 Kings 19:13; 
11 Kings 1:8). Such a garment was worn by the prophets to 
emphasize archaic values and simplicity after clothing woven 
from vegetable fibers had become the rule. Tanning is never 
mentioned in the Bible, although it is recorded in Egypt from 
the time of the earliest dynasty. It may be assumed that in bib- 
lical times the process was essentially one of simply drying the 
hide. Leather was widely used in biblical times: for sandals and 
shoes, and for straps and harnesses for horses, donkeys, and 
camels; the nod (783), a skin bottle for storing and transport- 
ing liquids, is still widely used in the Middle East. All writing 
materials were also produced from hides. A ritually important 
use of leather and parchment since ancient times is for Torah 
scrolls, tefillin, the straps of which must be made from ritually 
clean animals, and the contents of mezuzot. 

Talmudic literature contains several expressions for those 
occupied in leather production: the bursi was the dresser of the 
hides (Ket. 7:10); the tannery was called burseki (BB 2:9; Shab. 
1:2); bursiyyon was the hide when it was being processed (TJ, 
Shab. 5:2, 7b); in time bursiyyon was used for the tanning pro- 
cess and finally for the tanner himself (Kid. 82b). The shalha 
(Shab. 49b) is an identical designation less frequently used. 
The expression avdan (Kel. 26:8; Shab. 1:8) was also used. The 
poshet or was the skinner, the intermediary craftsman be- 
tween the butcher and the tanner. As in Greece and Rome, 
tanneries had to be located on the outskirts of the towns, far 
from residential quarters. According to the Mishnah (BB 2:9) 
a tannery should be situated on the east side of the town only, 
at least 50 cubits from the outskirts. This was because tan- 
ning was a primitive, malodorous process. Like a privy and a 
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bathhouse, the tannery was exempted from having a mezu- 
zah on the door post (Yoma 11a-b). The residents of an alley 
or lane could prevent one of their neighbors from becoming 
a tanner (BB 21b). A synagogue building may not be sold for 
use as a tannery (Meg. 3:2). For all these reasons the tanner’s 
status in society was low. Of all the sages of the Talmud only 
*Yose b. Halafta is known to have been a tanner. Like fullers 
and coppersmiths, tanners are exempted from appearing at 
the Temple on pilgrimage festivals because their unpleasant 
odor prevents them from going up with all the men (Hag. 
7b), and forming a separate group is forbidden. An unnamed 
gaon (S. Assaf, Teshuvot ha-Geonim (1928), 93, no. 179) ex- 
plains that they are exempt because their bad odor, having 
penetrated their flesh, cannot be removed. This, he said, was 
why they had their own synagogues in his day in Babylon. 
The tanner’s trade was among those from which neither king 
nor high priest might be appointed, not because the tanner 
is ritually unfit, but because his occupation is despised (Kid. 
82a). Maimonides adds (Yad, Melakhim 1:6) that whoever has 
worked at this trade for even one day is unfit for the high of- 
fices. In the words of the Talmud: “The world can exist neither 
without a perfume-maker nor without a tanner — happy is he 
whose craft is that of a perfume-maker, and woe to him who 
is a tanner by trade.” According to Ketubbot 9:10, a tanner (as 
well as a collector of dung for tanning), whether he plied his 
trade before marriage or took it up afterward, may be com- 
pelled to divorce his wife if she demands it. Rabbi *Meir was 
of the opinion that even if a wife had agreed before the wed- 
ding to put up with her husband’s trade, she must be allowed 
a divorce if she later found that she could not tolerate it. The 
example is given of a tanner who died, leaving a brother, also 
a tanner, who should therefore take the dead man’s wife in le- 
virate marriage. It was ruled that she might say: “I could en- 
dure your brother, but cannot endure you.” 


Later Developments in the East 

Throughout the early Middle Ages, in countries under Mus- 
lim rule, tanning and leather craft remained in Jewish hands 
because of the low status of the profession. In 985 Muhammad 
ibn-Ahmed al Magdisi reported that most tanners in Pales- 
tine and Syria were Jews. From the 12" to the 15'" centuries 
the Dung Gate of the Old City of Jerusalem was called the 
Tanners’ Gate because of its proximity to the Pool of Siloam, 
whose waters were considered unfit to drink but excellent for 
tanning purposes. Jews as tanners are mentioned frequently in 
*Byzantium: in the biography of an archbishop who flourished 
around 1150, they are compared to “hungry, leather-gnawing 
dogs.” *Benjamin of Tudela considered that the Greeks of late 
12""-century Constantinople hated the Jews because the Jewish 
tanners spilled their sewage water into the streets outside their 
houses and contaminated the Jewish quarter (Itinerary of..., 
ed. by MLN. Adler (1897), 16-17). The classical scholar Maxi- 
mus Planudes mentions Jewish tanners in Constantinople in 
1296; they lived in a separate quarter and were organized into 
a guild. Shortly after 1300 Jewish tanners who were Venetian 
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subjects signed an agreement with the subjects of the empire, 
endorsed by the authorities, permitting them to lease ground 
for building houses and to pursue their trade in the city. To 
avoid competition, tasks were divided: the newcomers were 
to do the scraping, while the veterans did the tanning itself. 
In 1319 Emperor Andronicus 11 prohibited his subjects from 
engaging in tanning and ordered them to pursue other trades. 
The Venetian subjects seized the opportunity to break the ear- 
lier agreement and capture the whole trade. An imperial squad 
seized and destroyed their hides, and they were evicted from 
their houses. After protracted negotiations between the impe- 
rial and Venetian authorities, the Venetian claim for damages 
was refused. This was one instance of a conflict arising from 
the Byzantine policy of ousting Venice from the commerce 
in hides, furs, and leather from Crimea to Constantinople (J. 
Starr, Romania (1949), 25-35; D. Jacoby, in: Byzantiyyon, 37 
(1967), 167-227; idem, in: Zion, 27 (1962), 24-35, passim). 


RHODES. On his journey to Erez Israel in 1488, Obadiah di 
Bertinoro found Jewish tanners in Rhodes. He thought it 
worthy of note that their clothes were clean and their man- 
ners good. 


OTTOMAN EMPIRE. In the 16‘ and 17* century, the produc- 
tion of leather and the export of hides and leather was one of 
the most important Jewish economic enterprises. Merchants 
from *Salonika bought hides from the Balkans and resold 
them after finishing. To put a stop to this competition the mer- 
chants of *Monastir (now Bitolj) forbade the sale of hides out 
of town. In the rabbinical responsa, trade in hides and mainly 
Cordoban leather is often mentioned. The responsa of Samuel 
b. Moses de *Medina (1506-1589) record a hide and leather 
merchant with his own shop in *Pleven (Plevna, Bulgaria) as 
well as the export of hides from *Adrianople (Edirne, Turkey) 
to ‘Ancona and Ragusa (*Dubrovnik, Yugoslavia). According 
to Joseph b. David Lev (c. 1502-1588) and Joseph Moses Mi- 
trani (1569-1639), who dealt with exports to *Venice, these 
transactions were usually conducted in partnership. Solo- 
mon b. Aaron Hason (d. before 1733) frequently dealt with the 
large-scale export of Cordoban leather to France via Venice; 
in one case there were 21 bales exported by five partners (M.S. 
Goodblatt, Jewish Life in Turkey in the 16 Century (1952), 533 
Hananel-Eskenazi, 1 (1958), index). 


NORTH AFRICA. Jews of *Fez at the beginning of the 18" cen- 
tury dried, salted, and exported hides to *Spain, *Portugal, 
and Gibraltar; after payment of a special tax (fayid), the royal 
seal was affixed (H. Bentov, in: Sefunot, 10 (1956/57), 438). In 
*Algiers in 1899 there were 45 Jewish tanners and 730 shoe- 
makers (JE, s.v. Artisans). 


In Europe 

SPAIN. In Muslim Spain there were many Jewish tanners. 
The famous *Cordoba leather was exported to North Africa 
and Europe. In the Jewish quarter of *Seville there were two 
tanners’ squares (Ashtor, Korot, 179-80). Three saddlers from 
*Saragossa were Obadiah di Bertinoro’s shipmates (1486-88). 
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A tanners’ street (Teneria) existed in the Jewish quarter of 
Saragossa around 1336 and tanners were mentioned in Cas- 
tile in 1443. 


ITALY. At the beginning of the 14" century, there were Jew- 
ish tanners in the Kingdom of Naples (Roth, Italy, 272). Un- 
der the rule of *Frederick 11 Hohenstaufen, trade in skins and 
in leather goods was one of their basic economic activities in 
*Sicily. Jewish tanners are mentioned in several Sicilian locali- 
ties in the first half of the 15" century. 


FRANCE. Jewish tanners are mentioned in Paris in 1258 and 
in *Montpellier in 1293. There is also mention of one tannery 
in *Troyes in 1189 and two in 1233. Jews in Central and East- 
ern Europe frequently engaged in tanning and other crafts 
connected with leather, from the Middle Ages onward. This 
was largely because the Christian attitude toward the trade 
was identical with the feeling prevalent in talmudic times. 
The family names which occur so frequently among Euro- 
pean Jews, such as Gerber, Garber, Lederer, and Ledermann 
(Ger.), Korzownik, Skurnik, Ganbarz, and Garbowski (Pol.) 
and KoZeluh (Cz.), bear witness to their occupations. 


BOHEMIA AND MORAVIA. Buying hides from the local no- 
blemen was one of the main tasks of the Jews, as stipulated in 
the charters on which their protection was based; purchasing 
the skins of small animals from peasants and from butchers 
was an important side line. Jews also imported and exported 
hides. At the end of the 16 century, Marcus *Meisel was 
granted the monopoly of the leather trade in Prague (Bondy- 
Dworsky, no. 1068). In 1629 the gentile tanners of *Tachov in- 
cluded a clause in their charter forbidding any of their num- 
ber to finish hides for Jews because the Jewish leather trade 
was undercutting the tanners. When the Jews were expelled 
from *Litomerice in 1541, one man had to be allowed to re- 
main because he alone was capable of supplying hides and tan- 
ning bark to the tanners (H. Ankert, in: H. Gold, Juden und 
Judengemeinden Boehmens, 1934). In Prague in 1729 there were 
70 Jewish hide and leather merchants. The Jews who settled 
in Kremsier (*Kromeriz) in 1670 after their expulsion from 
Vienna were permitted to deal in “various crude and finished 
leather” (*Frankl-Gruen, Kremsier, 1 (1896), 109). Leather and 
hide merchants frequented the large fairs, mainly the one at 
Breslau (Wroclaw), which was a center for the import of hides 
from Eastern Europe. 

Jews were also active in tanning itself; since it was one 
of the trades outside guild control it was open to Jews, and 
after the Thirty Years’ War tanneries became one of the most 
important Jewish economic outlets. When the Moravian 
guilds protested against the renewal of Jewish privileges in 
1659, one of their arguments was the claim that the meth- 
ods of tanning employed by the Jews were unsatisfactory (W. 
Mueller, Urkundliche Beitraege (1905), 27-28). Jews were per- 
mitted to settle as tanners in localities otherwise forbidden 
to them. Most of the tanneries were the property of the local 
nobleman and were leased to the Jewish randar (see *Arenda), 
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who was sometimes not a tanner himself but the employer of 
one. However, some Jews had their own tanneries. In *Polna 
the community as such leased the tannery from the munici- 
pality (1681) and in *Kolin the community bought the tannery 
(1724; R. Kestenberg-Gladstein, in: JJs, 6 (1955), 35-49). The 
council of Moravian Jewry issued several ordinances concern- 
ing the leather industry: it forbade the attempt to gain a mo- 
nopoly on buying hides and other merchandise from a local 
nobleman (I. Heilperin, Takkanot... (1963), 83, no. 250), yet 
in another ordinance (ibid., 150, no. 449) it forbade anyone to 
buy in a locality where someone else had a monopoly by the 
terms of his contract with the local nobleman. It was consid- 
ered the duty of the *Landrabbiner to protect Moravian Jews 
from the competition of buyers from other districts (ibid., 
285, no. 485). The council did not hold tanners (nor butch- 
ers) in high esteem: in 1709 it ruled that they could be mem- 
bers of the council only if they also held public office in their 
home community. 

Early in the 17" century the Hapsburg rulers, true to their 
mercantilist policies, were interested in encouraging tanning. 
A survey that they carried out in Moravia in 1719 revealed that 
there were two tanneries owned by Jews and 79 leased by Jews 
from local noblemen; six of them employed one gentile laborer 
each; the lease of 13 of these tanneries was connected with the 
lease of a distillery; only ten tanneries in Moravia were run 
by gentiles (V. Zacek, in: JGGj¢, 5 (1933), 175-97). In Bohemia 
in 1724 there were 80 Jewish tanners and furriers (grouped 
together under one heading) and 26 tanneries were leased to 
Jews; 252 Jews were occupied in the leather industry; 146 were 
hide and leather merchants, and 106 were engaged in tanning 
(R. Kestenberg-Gladstein, in: Zion, 9 (1944), 17; 12 (1946/47), 
49-65, 160-89, and passim). In the 18» century tanning and 
trading in leather were often connected. One specialty of the 
Jewish leather trade in Moravia was the kid trousers which, 
finished and colored in various ways, were an important fea- 
ture of the peasants’ national costume (B. Heilig, in: jaGyé, 3 
(1931), 373). The tanners were the first craftsmen in the Haps- 
burg Empire who were permitted to hire open salesrooms 
(Verkaufsgewoelbe) in Vienna (1781). This offered several Jews 
the opportunity to settle there. 

These tanneries continued to flourish in the 19 century, 
and when new chemical methods were introduced many of 
them became important factories, as in *Golcuv Jenikov and 
*Kosova Hora (Amschelberg). Jews also founded new factories 
where no tanneries had existed before: e.g., in *Pilsen where 
the first factory producing Moroccan-style leather was estab- 
lished in 1829 and in *Brno where a factory producing French- 
style leather was founded in 1846. More than 20 of the leather 
factories in Bohemia in 1863 were run by Jews, and a large part 
of their export trade was with the United States. Leather pro- 
duction remained a Jewish craft for many years. After chro- 
mium tanning was introduced (1884) Jewish factories led the 
move to modernization. Between the two world wars Jewish 
firms played an important role in the production and export 
of leather goods (Jews of Czechoslovakia, 1 (1968), 419-81). 
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GERMANY. In 1331 Jewish tanners were permitted, in return 
for a fee, to join the guild in *Esslingen am Neckar. In 1406 
there were Jewish saddle-makers in Frankfurt, but Jewish tan- 
ners in general were not numerous. As late as the 17" century 
Jews were forbidden to engage in this craft in Hesse-Kassel. 
The Christian and Jewish tanners frequently clashed over the 
buying of hides and sale of the leather. In some districts, as in 
Hesse-Darmstadt, the trade was forbidden to Jews, and in all 
districts the tanners guild had an option on the hides for 24 
hours after slaughtering. In 1718 the Berlin merchants’ guild 
included hides and furs in a suggested list of merchandise 
in which Jews should be permitted to trade. In 1736 Samuel 
Slomka was granted the concession to establish a leather fac- 
tory in Tilsit (Sovetsk) to produce, besides ordinary leather, 
Russian-style leather (Juchten; S. Stern, Der preussische Staat... 
2 (1925, repr. (1962), 105). At the turn of the 17** century, Jewish 
merchants supplied tanners in Berlin with hides and processed 
the leather according to the putting-out system. The Prussian 
General-Reglement of 1750 limited Jewish trade in hides and 
leather to fairs (M. Freund, Emancipation (1893), 38-41). 

*Frederick 11 founded, at his own expense, a factory for 
English-style leather, run by a Scottish expert, but it failed to 
prosper. After various unsuccessful endeavors to improve it, 
the firm was handed over to Daniel *Itzig (1761). Army regi- 
ments were commanded to place their orders there. Daniel's 
son, Elias, continued to manage the factory until it closed 
down in 1818. Daniel Itzig himself founded another factory 
for chamois leather. The ordinances permitting Jews to import 
leather frequently stipulated that this should be in exchange 
for exporting locally manufactured textiles. 

At the end of the 19 century, Jews were important in 
the leather industry of Germany. Between the world wars 
the trust founded by Adler and Oppenheimer, until 1918 in 
*Strasbourg, developed into one of the largest industries of its 
kind in the world (S. Kaznelson (ed.), Die Juden im deutschen 
Kulturbereich (1962), 792-3). However, Jewish participation in 
actual tanning decreased: in 1907 there were only 334 Jewish 
tanners in Germany compared with 49,000 gentile ones. Many 
Jews were engaged in the production of leather goods such as 
purses, wallets, valises, etc. as entrepreneurs, managers, and 
workers, since conditions were similar to those in *tailoring: 
it was a light industry, easily adaptable to piece work and to 
home and family enterprises. Many of the leather firms in Ger- 
many, particularly in *Offenbach, were owned by Jews, and 
immigrant East European Jews supplied the labor. 


BELGIUM. In 1910 Belgium had 33 Jewish enterprises em- 
ploying 104 workers in the maroquinerie industries (purses, 
wallets, etc.). By 1926, 1,600 Jewish workers were employed 
in 160 firms, most of which employed more than ten work- 
ers; almost all were concentrated in Brussels, Anderlecht, and 
the vicinity. The industry, revolutionized after World War 1 by 
a mass influx of East European Jews, not only grew to sup- 
ply local demand but made Belgium an important exporter 
of leather goods. 
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POLAND, LITHUANIA, AND RUSSIA. In 1460 Jewish tanners 
are mentioned as having lived “for a long time” in a Lemberg 
(*Lvov) suburb. In *Przemysl Jewish tanners are mentioned in 
the 16th century. There was a Jewish tanners’ guild in *Leszno 
(Lissa) in the 18th century. With the industrial development of 
the 1790s, Jewish entrepreneurs, among them Samuel *Zbit- 
kover, established tanneries: e.g., in Praga (suburb of War- 
saw) which employed 15 laborers, in *Cracow, Wegrow, and 
*Lutomiersk. The Jewish community of *Opoczno ran a tan- 
nery. Tanning and the leather trades became an outstanding 
Jewish occupation toward the end of the 19" century, em- 
ploying tens of thousands of Jews. In some localities, such as 
*Lukow, *Kozienice, *Siedlce, *Radom, *Bialystok, and 
*Kielce, a large proportion of the Jewish inhabitants worked in 
the leather trade, which lost its main market in the 1917 Rev- 
olution. In 1894, 400 Jewish tanning workers in *Krynki 
founded the Po'alei Zedek, one of the first trade unions 
in Russia (by 1898 they had 800 members). To fight the work- 
ers’ demands the tannery owners founded the Agudat Ahim 
in 1906. In the eastern regions of the *Pale of Settlement, 
64.6% of all leather workers were Jews. In czarist Russia 
287 out of 530 tanneries were owned by Jews (162 of them 
in Russian Poland). The largest was in Shauli (*Siauliai). 
Other important centers were in *Vilna, *Smorgon, *Mogi- 
lev, *Minsk, and Dvinsk (*Daugaupils, Latvia). Jewish partic- 
ipation in the leather trade in independent Poland remained 
considerable: in 1927, 41% of all tanners were Jews and in 1931 
15,705 Jews were employed in the leather industries (45% of all 
leather workers). While among the gentiles, leather workers 
formed 0.9% of all industrial laborers, among Jews the per- 
centage was 2.9; 31.8% of the independent employers of the 
larger and technologically developed factories were Jews, but 
only 4.8% of the laborers in these factories were Jews. The per- 
centage of Jews employed in the leather industries (45%) was 
even higher than that of the needleworkers (44.1%; R. Mahler, 
Yehudei Polin Bein Shetei Milhamot Olam (1968), 73-98, pas- 
sim). Their trade unions (Leder-farayn) were strong; in War- 
saw there were two after 1922, one dominated by the *Bund 
and one by the Communists (B. Hayyim, in Pinkes Varshe, 1 
(1955), 387-96). 


Israel 

The leather industry received its impetus from immigrants 
from central Europe in the middle 1930s; in 1937, 850 workers 
were employed in 61 firms. Production of boots for the Brit- 
ish army increased from 80,000 pairs in 1942 to 400,000 in 
1944; an additional 700,000 were produced by artisans and 
workshops. Production, which increased after the establish- 
ment of the State of Israel, was encouraged by the population 
increase and by the rise in the standard of living. In 1969 it 
totaled 1.5% of the total industrial production; exports totaled 
$3,500,000 (1.5% of all industrial exports). According to a 1965 
industrial census 7,440 workers were employed in 2,580 firms: 
only 111 employed more than ten workers; most work was done 
in family-style workshops. Exports in 2004 dropped to $1.0 
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million as opposed to imports of $17 million. In all, around 
1,500 persons were employed in 140 firms. 


[Meir Lamed] 


LEAVIS, QUEENIE DOROTHY (1906-1981), British liter- 
ary scholar. Queenie Leavis, the daughter of a Jewish draper, 
Morris Roth, of Edmonton, London, was educated at Girton 
College, Cambridge, where she received a first degree and won 
four prizes. In 1929 she married the famous literary scholar 
ER. Leavis (1895-1978). Her doctoral dissertation was pub- 
lished as Fiction and the Reading Public (1932). From 1932 
until 1953 her husband was the editor of the famous literary 
quarterly Scrutiny, in which she played an influential role. 
She taught English at Cambridge in the 1960s and produced 
a steady flow of highly influential works centering around the 
nature of English literary identity, such as Dickens the Novelist 
(1970), co-authored with her husband, and essays published 
posthumously in three collected volumes. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; I. MacKillop, ER. Leavis: A 
Life in Criticism (1995). 
[William D. Rubinstein (24 ed.)] 


LEAVITT, MOSES A. (1894-1965), *American Jewish Joint 
Distribution Committee leader. Leavitt was born in New York 
City. He studied chemical engineering and worked with chem- 
ical companies until 1922, when he entered Jewish social ser- 
vice work. He became assistant secretary of the Joint in 1929, 
then was transferred in 1933 to the Palestine Economic Corpo- 
ration, an organization closely allied to ypc, where he served 
as vice president and secretary. Succeeding Joseph *Hyman as 
JDC secretary in 1940, Leavitt directed ypc aid from the U.S. to 
German-occupied Europe. Together with Joseph J. *Schwartz 
in Europe, Leavitt formed most of the policy decisions dur- 
ing the war and especially after it, when jpc spent the largest 
sums in its history aiding Jewish survivors in Europe. He also 
took part in channeling jvc efforts to immigration to Israel 
and the start of social service for the elderly (Malben) there. 
After prolonged negotiations, he was one of the signatories 
of the $107 million agreement with West Germany on Jewish 
Material Claims. Leavitt, who had been executive vice chair- 
man of spc from 1947, served as chairman of the American 
Council of Voluntary Agencies from 1954, and later as hon- 
orary chairman (1958). He was also a member of The Hebrew 
University Board of Governors (from 1959). 


[Yehuda Bauer] 


LEBANON (Heb. 31127), Middle Eastern state named after a 
mountain chain running parallel to the Mediterranean coast 
N. of Israel. The name Lebanon is derived from lavan (Ibn; 
“white”) in reference to the snow covering its peaks. It was 
variously called Levanon in Hebrew, Libnah in Phoenician, 
Labnanu in Assyrian, and Lablani or Niblani in Hittite. 


In Ancient Times 
Like most high mountains, Mt. Lebanon was imagined in early 
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Map of Lebanon showing major cities. 


times to have been the abode of a god, Baal Lebanon, who is 
sometimes identified with Hadad. The area was inhabited by 
a number of different peoples in the prehistoric period. It ap- 
pears to have been eventually settled by a West-Semitic popu- 
lation, later designated Canaanite and in Hellenistic sources 
Phoenician. The mountains of the Lebanon, rich in cedars and 
other coniferous trees, attracted the attention of the rulers of 
the treeless Nile Valley at an early date. As early as the fourth 
dynasty, the pharaoh Snefru probably sent to Byblos for ce- 
dars, firs, pines, and other trees. For 1,500 years the forests of 
the Lebanon supplied Egypt with wood for a number of pur- 
poses, including shipbuilding and construction of temples, 
sacred and funerary boats, and doors for palace gates. As the 
mountains became denuded, more and more harbors were 
opened by the Egyptians. From the 12" century B.c.E. onward 
the Assyrians competed with the Egyptians for the wood of 
the Lebanon. Tiglath-Pileser 1 advanced into the region in 
order to obtain wood for building temples to the gods Anu 
and Adad. In 877 B.c.£. Ashurnasirpal 11 took firs and pines 
from the Lebanon back to Assyria. The devastation caused 
by Sennacherib among the cedars and firs is described in the 
Lord’s answer to Hezekiah’s prayer (11 Kings 19:23). Accord- 
ing to Isaiah, the trees of the Lebanon rejoiced when Sargon 
of Assyria passed away (14:8). 

In general, the Lebanon marks the northern boundary 
of the Promised Land (Deut. 1:7; 3:25; 11:24; Josh. 1:4; 9:1). Its 
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cedars are praised as the finest of trees (1 Kings 5:13) and are 
contrasted with the bramble in Jotham’s parable (Judg. 9:15). 
Isaiah praises the cypress, the plane tree, and the larch of the 
region (60:13). In the Song of Songs and other books of the 
Bible the wild animals, waters, trees, flowers, wine, and snow 
of the Lebanon are described in glowing terms. When Solo- 
mon built the Temple, he was supplied with cedars from the 
Lebanon by his ally Hiram, king of Tyre (1 Kings 5:15-24), 
who sent the logs in floats to a harbor near Jaffa (Tell Qasila; 
11 Chron. 2:15). The same procedure was repeated for the 
construction of the Second Temple, at which time the forests 
belonged to the king of Persia (Ezra 3:7). In Hellenistic and 
Roman times the Lebanon was divided among the various 
Phoenician cities then largely Hellenized; it became part of 
the province of Syria, and from the third century a separate 
province, Phoenicia (Augusta Libanensis). 


Post-Second Temple and Arab Periods 

In post-biblical times, the forests of the Lebanon continued to 
be exploited by the Phoenician cities in whose territories they 
stood for the benefit of the Hellenistic and Roman rulers. In 
the seventh century (the Byzantine period) the mountaineers 
of the region adopted the theological views of the emperor 
Heraclius, becoming Monotheletes; the followers of this sect 
were called Maronites after their patriarch John Maron. They 
maintained their religion throughout the Arab domination. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


There is scant information about the existence of Jews between 
the seventh and 15‘ centuries, but small Jewish communities 
continued to exist in the area which is now Lebanon. The Arab 
author al-Baladhuri relates that the Caliph Mu‘awiya settled 
Jews in *Tripoli. The Palestinian academy established its seat 
in Tyre in 1071. *Benjamin of Tudela, in the 12" century, re- 
lates that the Jews lived in the same area as the *Druze, with 
whom they traded and engaged in various crafts. In crusader 
times, the Lebanon was divided between the count of Tripoli 
and the king of Jerusalem, remaining in the hands of the cru- 
saders almost until the end of the Latin kingdom (1291). 


[Haim Zw Hirschberg] 


There were also Jews living in the village districts. In the town 
of Deir al-Qamar in Mount Lebanon, situated halfway be- 
tween *Beirut and *Sidon, there was a Jewish community (80 
families at the beginning of the 19" century), which engaged 
in agriculture and the breeding of silkworms as well as com- 
merce, the manufacture of soap, and the extraction of some 
iron from the surrounding ore deposits. Some Jews also lived 
in villages within the direct or outlying vicinity of Deir al- 
Qamar (including Mukhtara, ‘Ayn Qanya, ‘Ayn Zahlata, and 
others). The common factor which characterized almost every 
one of these Jewish concentrations was their dependency on 
the Druze inhabitants, with whom they coexisted on friendly 
terms. In 1860, as a result of the inter-communal war between 
the Druze and the Maronites of Lebanon, the Druze gradually 
abandoned the region of Deir al-Qamar. They were followed 
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by the Jews who settled in Beirut, the town of Aley (south- 
east of Beirut), and Sidon. In the interior of Lebanon, the only 
remaining Jewish community was to be found in Hasbayya, 
on the slopes of the Hermon, where its presence was already 
known from the 18 century. Most of the Jews of this town 
were transferred to Rosh Pinah in 1888 by Baron Rothschild 
but it was only in 1913 that the last three families left. The rela- 
tions between the Jews and the dominant Maronite commu- 
nity were at times strained and there were several blood libels. 
The development of modern Lebanon was accompanied by an 
increase in the Jewish population, most of which was of Se- 
phardi origin. The Jews arrived in Lebanon, especially to the 
capital, Beirut, from Greece and Turkey, and they gradually 
became an important commercial factor. 


[Eliyahu Ashtor] 


Contemporary Period 

Following the establishment of Greater Lebanon by the French 
colonial power in 1920, and the independence of the Lebanese 
Republic in the mid-1940s, the Jews residing in that coun- 
try - who were one of its 17 formally recognized religious 
sects — were considered to be, and regarded themselves as, an 
integral part of its multiethnic social fabric. Like Lebanon's 
other communities, Jews served in the public administration, 
including the security forces (see below). But they never had 
their own representative in the Lebanese parliament (there was 
one member of parliament allocated to Lebanon’s minorities, 
but he was generally a member of one of the smaller Christian 
communities). However, the legal, religious, and economic 
freedoms enjoyed by Lebanon's Jews, which were unparalleled 
in the Arab Middle East, were affected by the rising tensions 
in Palestine and, from 1948, by the Arab-Israeli conflict. 

In 1923, the number of Jews in Lebanon was estimated at 
3,300, and the 1932 population census — the last comprehensive 
census held in Lebanon - registered 3,588 Jews, of whom 3,060 
lived in Beirut and the rest in Sidon and Tripoli. By 1939, the 
number of Jews in Lebanon increased to about 6,000-7,000, 
and the 1944 census registered 6,261. In the wake of World 
War II, several institutional reforms were introduced in the 
Jewish community in Beirut, and a 15-member elected com- 
munity council (the Community Council of Beirut), headed 
by a president, was set up. This body was recognized by the 
Lebanese government, as well as by the smaller Jewish com- 
munities in Sidon and Tripoli. 

Although they were influenced by their proximity to 
Palestine, the Jews in Lebanon did not suffer from the estab- 
lishment of the State of Israel in 1948. Not only did the Leba- 
nese government order its security forces to protect the Jew- 
ish quarter in Beirut from attacks by pro-Palestinian activists, 
but political actors such as the Maronite Christian Phalanges, 
which maintained close ties with the Jewish community (a few 
Lebanese Jews even joined that organization), also positioned 
guards there. During the later stages of the 1948 War, when 
the Israeli army occupied part of South Lebanon, the homes 
of several members of the small Jewish community in Sidon, 
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numbering 200 persons, were confiscated, and Palestinian 
refugees were installed in them. But the government in Bei- 
rut ordered the local police to protect the Jews in that city and 
facilitate their return to their homes and property. 

The number of Jews in Lebanon, estimated at 5,200 in 
1948, rose in 1951 to about 9,000, of which 6,961 were Lebanese 
citizens and about 2,000 Jewish immigrants from *Syria and 
*Iraq. The Lebanese government allowed these immigrants to 
stay in the country, and some acquired Lebanese citizenship 
(other refugees, such as the Palestinians, were generally not 
naturalized). In 1950, the government even permitted Syrian 
and Iraqi Jews who had found sanctuary in Beirut to cross the 
border into Israel, under the supervision of the Israeli-Leba- 
nese Mixed Armistice Commission (ILMAC). 

Apart from the blowing up of the *Alliance Israélite Uni- 
verselle school in Beirut in 1950, Lebanese Jews remained un- 
harmed in the post-1948 period, although Arab nationalists 
sometimes forced Jews to donate money for the Palestinian 
cause. Lebanese opposition parties, and particularly the So- 
cialist Party, which were led by Member of Parliament Emile 
Boustani (a Maronite Christian), several times demanded that 
Jewish property be confiscated and that Jews be discharged 
from government positions. In 1952, following mounting do- 
mestic and inter-Arab pressure, the government was com- 
pelled to discharge the two Jewish officers who served in the 
Lebanese army, but a few Jewish officials continued to work for 
the government. It is noteworthy that the Lebanese authorities 
did not limit the freedom of movement of Jews, and, except 
briefly in 1954, they were free to leave and enter the country 
at any time (the same freedom was enjoyed by Syrian Jews 
who had settled in Lebanon). Jews were also permitted to sell 
their property and take money out of the country in unlim- 
ited amounts. At no time were there ever limitations on their 
means of livelihood. Most of the Lebanese Jews were mer- 
chants, and a few were officials or artisans. 

Until 1958, when Lebanon's first civil war broke out, the 
number of Jews in Lebanon remained at a level of about 9,000, 
making Lebanon the only Arab country in which the Jewish 
population increased after 1948. Only after 1958 did a large- 
scale exodus of Jews from Lebanon begin, as a result of the 
political unrest in the country. Many immigrated to the U.S. 
and Europe and several hundred went to Israel. 

In early 1967 the number of Jews remaining in Lebanon 
was estimated at about 5,000-6,000, but after the Arab-Israeli 
war in June, emigration increased and the community was re- 
duced by about a half. By then, nearly all Lebanese Jews were 
living in Beirut, with a few families remaining in Sidon (the 
community in Tripoli had ceased to exist before 1947). There 
were two Jewish banks in Lebanon, the Safra Bank and the So- 
ciété Bancaire du Liban (formerly Zilkhah Bank). Only after 
the 1967 War were limitations imposed on non-Lebanese Jews, 
who were compelled to seek work permits from the authorities 
and not every applicant’s request was granted. This was one 
of the reasons for the increase in Jewish emigration. Another 
reason was the partial paralysis of the Lebanese economy, par- 
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ticularly in the tourist industry, since Christian pilgrims no 
longer needed to pass through Lebanon in order to visit the 
Old City of Jerusalem and Bethlehem. Some of the Jewish emi- 
grants, particularly the young people, went to Israel. 

In the late 1960s and early 1970s, the Jewish community 
in Beirut still maintained a synagogue and other communal 
institutions, and there were synagogues in Sidon and in the 
summer resorts of Bhamdoun and Aley. In this period there 
were still Jewish schools in Beirut and Sidon. Jewish pupils 
also attended Christian schools, especially high schools, both 
because no Jewish school contained all high school classes, 
and because of the preference of Lebanese Jews for studying 
French. Even in Jewish schools emphasis was placed on the 
study of French. Arabic was studied to a lesser extent, and 
Hebrew even less, although the study of Hebrew was not re- 
stricted by the authorities. The Jewish and Christian school 
networks successfully combated illiteracy among the younger 
generation, but very few studied at institutions of higher learn- 
ing. Most of the younger generation went into business. By 
1970 the community had decreased to about 1,000-1,800. 

During the early stages of Lebanon's second civil war 
(1975-1990), and especially after the paralysis of the state's insti- 
tutions in 1975-76 and Israel's invasion in June 1982, the major- 
ity of the country’s Jews emigrated. Those who stayed, particu- 
larly in war-torn Beirut, suffered many hardships on account 
of the violence that waged in and around the Jewish quarter. 
The Israeli-Palestinian struggle in Lebanon, which reached its 
pinnacle in the 1982 War, and the struggle between armed Shi’i 
factions and the Israeli army in South Lebanon in its aftermath, 
also impinged on the local Jewish community. By 1980 there 
were only about 200 Jews left in Lebanon, and by the late 1980s 
and early 1990s their number had dwindled to under 100. In 
mid-2002 it was reported that 67 Lebanese Jews had immi- 
grated to Israel in the 1990-2001 period. In 2004, the number 
of Jews remaining in Lebanon was probably not more than a 
few dozen. One estimate, from 2002, put their number at no 
more than 24, or at twice that figure, and another, from 2003, at 
20. According to a report from 2004, the Jewish community in 
Lebanon included only a few members, mostly elderly women. 
All of these Jews lived in Beirut and its vicinity. 


Attitude Toward Israel 

Prior to the establishment of the State of Israel in 1948 there 
were contacts held between Zionist leaders and some lead- 
ers of Lebanon’s Maronite community. However, from 1943, 
when Lebanon’s inter-communal settlement - the National 
Pact - was reached, the bulk of that country’s leaders, from 
all communities, threw in their lot with the Arab states. Thus, 
in the 1948 War, Lebanon participated with the other Arab 
states, although its army adopted a defensive strategy and de- 
clined to cross the international border with Palestine. In fact, 
apart from several skirmishes, its army fought only one battle 
against the Israeli army, in Malikiyya on June 5-6, 1948. On 
March 23, 1949, an Armistice Agreement between Lebanon 
and Israel was signed at Rosh ha-Nikrah / Ras al-Nakoura, fix- 
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ing the former international boundary between Palestine and 
Lebanon as the armistice line; accordingly, Israel evacuated 14 
Lebanese villages that its army had occupied during the latter 
phases of the fighting. From then on, the Lebanese-Israel bor- 
der was generally quiet for a period of almost 20 years: there 
were few serious violations of the Armistice Agreement, farm- 
ers from both countries met frequently in a friendly manner, 
and occasional crossings of the border by individuals were 
quietly solved by contacts between Israeli and Lebanese army 
officers, mainly through 1LMAc. Israel also allowed Maronite 
dignitaries from Lebanon to visit their coreligionists in Israel. 
This state of affairs was a result not only of Lebanon’s military 
weakness and the general indifference of the government in 
Beirut towards South Lebanon, but also of the delicate bal- 
ance between its communities. While some Christian activists, 
especially Maronites, had contacts with Israeli officials and 
agreed to peaceful relations with Israel, they had to take into 
account the desire of Lebanon’s Muslims for stronger contacts 
with the Arab world. In addition, nearly all Lebanese remained 
opposed to any settlement that would not include a solution 
to the problem of the Palestinian refugees in Lebanon. In the 
meantime, most refugees continued to live in camps, which 
were tightly supervised by the Lebanese security forces, and 
were not granted Lebanese citizenship. 

As a member of the *Arab League, Lebanon participated 
in various Arab summit conferences, political propaganda, 
and economic campaigns against Israel, but it did not engage 
in military actions, not even during the 1967 War. In the wake 
of that conflict, Lebanon claimed that the Armistice Agree- 
ment of 1949 remained in force and that 1LMAc should con- 
tinue to be the channel of communication between the two 
countries. But Israel held the view that the armistice regime 
had collapsed and Israel’s relations with all its neighbors were 
based on the cease-fire resolution of June 1967. In the war’s af- 
termath, a gradual deterioration of the situation along the 
Israel-Lebanon border began, when armed Palestinian fac- 
tions, whose members had previously limited themselves to 
fund-raising and propaganda in Lebanon, initiated armed at- 
tacks across the border. Gradually, thousands of armed Pales- 
tinian activists concentrated on the slopes of Mount Hermon, 
overlooking the north of Israel. On Dec. 26, 1968, members 
of the Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine flew from 
Beirut to Athens, where they attacked an El Al plane at the 
city’s international airport. In retaliation, an Israel commando 
unit destroyed a number of planes at the Beirut international 
airport, sparking a severe internal crisis in Lebanon. From that 
time, the question of whether or not to permit armed Pales- 
tinian attacks against Israel from Lebanese territory became a 
major contentious issue in the country’s political arena: while 
pan-Arab and Leftist movements, which were supported by 
the “revolutionary” Arab states (mainly Egypt and Syria), sup- 
ported the Palestinian demand for freedom of action through- 
out the state and across its border, others, including several 
Maronite-led parties like the Phalanges, opposed it and called 
upon the government in Beirut to restrain the Palestinians. 
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By April 1969 the cabinet had to resign because of widespread 
internal disorder that threatened to deteriorate into full-scale 
civil war, and Lebanon was thrown into a political crisis that 
lasted for seven months. Isolated in the inter-Arab arena and 
strongly censured by Syria, which closed its border with Leb- 
anon, thus effectively sealing it off from the Arab hinterland, 
the government in Beirut was compelled to accept Nasser’s 
mediation, and on Nov. 3, 1969, the Cairo Agreement was 
signed between Lebanon and the *PLo. The agreement sought 
to guarantee both the territorial integrity and sovereignty of 
Lebanon and the interests of the Palestinian factions: while 
recognizing the presence and activity of the Palestinians in 
Lebanon and assigning them special areas and points through 
which they could penetrate into Israel, it forbade shooting 
across the border, in order not to involve Lebanon. However, 
the Palestinians exploited the government's weakness and es- 
tablished themselves along the entire Lebanese-Israel border, 
resulting in a sharp rise in the frequency of attacks against 
Israel from Lebanese territory. Israel retaliated by dispatching 
armored units into Lebanon's territory and by shelling Pales- 
tinian positions, and the results were a general deterioration 
of the situation in South Lebanon and the flight of thousands 
of villagers, mostly Shi’i Muslims, to Beirut. 

The volatile situation in Lebanon escalated further in 
April 1973, following an Israeli commando raid on Beirut 
that left several pLo leaders dead. Lebanese President Sulei- 
man Frangieh sought to use his army to curtail the Palestin- 
ian military power in Lebanon and bring about a substantial 
revision in the Cairo Agreement. However, despite certain 
military successes, the Lebanese government was, yet again, 
forced to yield to all-Arab, and especially Syrian, pressures. 
Some local groups concluded from this that a confrontation 
with the Palestinian factions was inevitable, and began to pre- 
pare for an all-out conflict. 

In April 1975, following a clash between Palestinian ac- 
tivists and Phalange supporters in Beirut, Lebanon’s second, 
and more vicious, civil war began. The main protagonists in 
the initial phase of that conflict were the supporters of the ex- 
isting political and socio-economic order in the state, on the 
one hand, and those advocating comprehensive reforms, on 
the other hand. In the course of the struggle, both sides man- 
aged to enlist external support: while the former camp was 
backed by the conservative Arab states, and, at times, by Israel, 
the latter camp was an ally of the Palestinians and the radical 
Arab regimes. Syria, for its part, was torn between its ideologi- 
cal commitment to the Lebanese opposition and the PLo, on 
the one hand, and its support for the existing order in Leba- 
non and for President Frangieh, its principal local ally, on the 
other. On June 1, 1976, following the collapse of the Lebanese 
state and the threat of its imminent disintegration, the Syrian 
army marched into Lebanon and joined the pro-government 
camp in its struggle against the opposition forces and the PLo. 
Meanwhile, Israel, which approved of the Syrian intervention 
(its leaders demanded, however, that Syrian troops would not 
come near its border and that Syrian aircraft would not be em- 
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ployed in Lebanon), forged an alliance with Christian groups 
operating in the area adjacent to the Israeli-Lebanese border, 
which became its clients. In the early 1980s, Syrian-Israeli re- 
lations began to deteriorate, leading to open confrontation in 
1982. By then, Israel had forged an alliance with the Phalanges, 
and particularly with Bashir Gemayel, the commander of that 
party’s militia, the Lebanese Forces. In June 1982, Israeli forces 
invaded Lebanon, purportedly to remove the threat of Palestin- 
ian attacks on its territory, but in effect to expel the Palestinian 
factions from Lebanon and install a pro-Israeli government in 
Beirut. Israel was successful in attaining its first goal, and, fol- 
lowing a siege imposed on Beirut by its army, most PLo fight- 
ers exited the city. But its second goal was effectively thwarted 
when President-elect Bashir Gemayel was assassinated and 
an agreement signed between Israel and Lebanon on May 17, 
1983, under American auspices was effectively undermined 
by Syria and its local allies. The massacres perpetrated in the 
Palestinian refugee camps of Sabra and Shatila by the Leba- 
nese Forces, Israel’s ally, were a severe blow to Israel’s efforts 
in Lebanon and ultimately led to the resignation of Defense 
Minister Ariel *Sharon. In the 1983-85 period, Israeli troops 
gradually withdrew from the areas they occupied in Lebanon, 
but maintained a presence in the border area, where a pro- 
Israeli militia had been in control since Operation Litani in 
1978. In the 1985-2000 period, Israel and its local proxy, the 
South Lebanese Army, attempted to hold on to this border 
area, which they referred to as the “Security Zone,’ despite in- 
cessant attacks by Lebanese factions, especially the Shi’i *Hiz- 
bollah movement. However, despite the cost in lives and two 
large-scale operations launched by its army in Lebanon in 1993 
and in 1996, Israel's efforts there came to naught, and following 
mounting domestic pressures Israel withdrew its forces from 
Lebanon in May 2000. Subsequently, despite several minor 
clashes between Hizbollah and the Israeli army, particularly in 
the disputed Sheb’a Farms (an area formally part of the occu- 
pied Golan but which the Shi’i movement claimed to be Leb- 
anese territory), the Israeli- Lebanese border was more or less 
calm until the violent clashes of summer 2006. For a summary 
of the fighting, see *Israel, State of: Historical Survey. 
[Rachel Cohen / Oren Barak (2"¢ ed.)] 
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The PLO Threat to Israel Emerging from Lebanon 
Following the *Six-Day War, the Palestinian terrorists ex- 
panded their base of action against the State of Israel from 
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within Lebanese territory. This action received support in the 
Cairo Agreement of 1969. 

After their expulsion from Jordan (in September 1970) 
the terrorist organizations reestablished their organizational 
and operational center in Lebanon. From that time, the PLO 
developed and increased in Lebanon and the number of its 
fighting men, by June 1982, had reached approximately 25,000. 
Its own position in Lebanon became stronger, and its power 
in the international arena grew. PLO self-assertion accompa- 
nied the decline of Lebanon as a country, to the extent that a 
center for international terrorism was established in south- 
ern Lebanon. Syria, whose army had invaded Lebanon in 
June 1976, took advantage of the civil war there and achieved 
the position of the legitimate inter-Arab deterrent presence, 
which dictated events in the country. Syria strengthened the 
PLO as a force which would perpetuate the schism between 
the various ethnic groups within the country, and would 
weaken the Lebanese government, thereby enhancing its de- 
pendence upon Syria. 

From the beginning of 1981, Israel-Syria relations began 
to take a significant turn for the worse. The Syrians regarded 
the Christian domination of Zahle as a threat to their free- 
dom of movement on the Beirut-Damascus highway, and de- 
cided to conquer Zahle from the Christians. In keeping with 
Israel’s promises to the Christians, the Israeli Air Force inter- 
vened on their behalf and shot down two Syrian helicopters at 
the end of April 1981. Syria responded by stationing surface- 
to-air missiles in Lebanon to defend its units from Israeli air 
strikes. The penetration of sAm’s into Lebanon heightened the 
tension between Syria and Israel. The pLo took advantage of 
this situation, and increased its activities against Israel. Isra- 
el’s attacks on the PLO gave leverage to the latter in achiev- 
ing political support from the Arab states, Western European 
countries, and the Soviet Union. The PLo portrayed its basic 
security needs as critical and as requiring immediate remedy 
in light of the hovering Israeli threat. The result of their plea 
was that the Soviet Union transferred - by way of Syria, Libya, 
and East Germany — huge quantities of light and heavy weap- 
onry, including tanks, cannons, anti-tank missiles, and anti- 
aircraft missiles. In addition, it trained officers, pilots, and 
other military professionals. China, North Korea, and Saudi 
Arabia, too, equipped the pLo with weapons both from the 
East and from the West. 


Confrontation in the Shadow of the Cease-Fire between 
Israel, Lebanon, and the PLO 

In July 1981, a succession of exchanges of artillery fire, last- 
ing for two weeks, in which the Israeli Air Force also partici- 
pated, took place between the pio and Israel. With pressure 
from the U.S., and through the mediation of its special envoy 
to the region - Mr. Philip Habib - a cease-fire was obtained 
for the first time on July 21, 1981. Immediately following the 
signing of the cease-fire agreement, a lull was apparent along 
the Lebanese-Israeli border. This lull enabled the terrorists to 
organize and to equip themselves with tanks and with dozens 
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of artillery weapons; these were spread out in the area north 
of the Litani River and threatened the settlements of Galilee. 
The cease-fire agreement between Lebanon, the pLo, and 
Israel consisted of three clauses: 

(1) No acts of enmity will be executed from the Leba- 
nese border against Israeli targets — not by air, nor by sea, 
nor by land. 

(2) No acts of enmity will be executed from the Israeli 
border against Lebanese targets — not by air, nor by sea, nor 
by land. 

(3) The same applies to hostile military action directed at 
or coming from the territory of Major Saad Haddad. 

The formulation of this agreement was interpreted in 
three ways. Israel saw it as a PLO commitment to cease initi- 
ating acts of terror against Israel. 

The PLo gave the formulation a more literal interpreta- 
tion. It saw the document as an obligation not to commit acts 
of terror against Israel solely from the Lebanese border. 

The United States interpreted the agreement as an obli- 
gation on the part of the PLo not to launch terrorist attacks 
on Israel from within Lebanon, nor from any other interna- 
tional border. 

The PLO continued to commit terrorist acts against Jews 
abroad. On August 29, 1981, the synagogue of the Jewish com- 
munity in Vienna was attacked; two were killed and 20 others 
wounded. On October 7, 1981, two highly charged explosives 
went off in Italy, one next to the Ministry of Tourism in Rome, 
and the other at Ostia, where Jews from the U.S.S.R. were be- 
ing housed. On October 20, 1981, a car-bomb exploded next 
to a synagogue in Antwerp, Belgium; three people were killed 
and approximately 100 others wounded. 

Following these actions, Israeli Prime Minister Menahem 
Begin - on November 4, 1981 - accused the terrorists, who 
were reinforcing their troops in Lebanon with heavy arms, 
of breaching the cease-fire agreement. The tension grew. In 
November 1981, in light of the aforementioned incidents, the 
Israeli ministerial level delineated the following war aims to 
the Israel Defense Forces (IDF): prevention of the shelling of 
the northern settlements and prevention of hostile terrorist 
activity; creation of the situation which would bring about 
Syrian military withdrawal from the Beirut area; and elimi- 
nation of the political and military problem of the terrorists 
in Lebanon. 

On December 14, 1981, the Knesset passed the Golan 
Heights Law. As a precautionary measure in the event of a 
Syrian attack, the 1pF was mobilized in the north of Israel. In 
response to the legislation which annexed the Golan Heights 
to Israel, the President of the United States unilaterally sus- 
pended the “strategic memorandum of understanding” on 
December 17, 1981. The following day, Prime Minister Be- 
gin sent a letter to the U.S. president in which he stated that 
Israel would not attack unless attacked first. In response to 
the legislation of the Golan Law, and to Syria's request, So- 
viet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko declared on January 
18, 1982 that Soviet-Syrian relations were being deepened, 
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and that the U.S.S.R. would provide Syria with the military 
means with which to enhance its defense capability. On the 
same day, Syria’s Defense Minister announced that the Syrian 
army would remain in the Lebanon Valley as long as “Zionist 
aggression’ continues. 

On January 24, 1982, Syria brought two battalions into 
the Beirut area. On the night of January 28-29, a group of ter- 
rorists infiltrated into Israel from the Jordanian border. Israel 
expressed its outrage at the gravity of the incident. The pLo 
disclaimed that its infiltration was a breach of the cease-fire 
agreement. 

‘The IDF was in a state of readiness in the northern zone of 
Israel. In response, the PLO intensified the level of alert among 
its own units, and reinforced its troops in the areas supervised 
by UNIFIL (United Nations Interim Force in Lebanon) with 
hundreds of fighting men. When the assistant to the Secre- 
tary-General of the UN requested that the pLo be removed 
from the UNIFIL zone, Arafat rejected his request. Then on 
February 14, Arafat’s second-in-command, Abu-lyad, declared 
that the PLO was committed to the cease-fire and that only 
in the event of wide-range aggression would the Palestinians 
force their presence on all of the Arab fronts. Furthermore, on 
March 4, the PLo announced that in the event of an Israeli as- 
sault, it would turn to the Soviet Union. On March 15, the PLO 
warned UNIFIL not to widen its control in southern Lebanon. 
PLO self-confidence was on the rise. Throughout this entire 
period, the Lebanese government remained passive. 

Following the aforementioned developments, the UNIFIL 
command requested to reinforce its troops with 1,000 fight- 
ing men. At the end of March, the Security Council decided 
to grant the UNIFIL request. Syria remained passive. The 
US.S.R., on the other hand, was active in its encounters with 
the pLo to whom it sent heavy arms. The U.S., having an in- 
terest in keeping the peace, operated through other channels. 
Secretary of State Alexander Haig announced that the United 
States regarded the Soviets’ supplying of arms to the PLO as 
obstructing efforts to prevent conflict. Similarly, he appealed 
to the Palestinians to halt their provocations against Israel. At 
the same time, the U.S. was attempting to get Saudi Arabia and 
Jordan to prevail upon the PLo to refrain from anti-Israel ac- 
tivity. In the same vein, the U.S. called upon Israel to refrain 
from retaliation, warning that action against the PLO would 
be liable to drag Syria into the war, and hence the U.S.S.R. as 
well, thus increasing the possibility of a confrontation between 
the super-powers. 

On February 22, Prime Minister Begin warned that Israel 
would take immediate revenge if one single Israeli were to be 
killed in a terrorist attack. In March 1982, Mr. Philip Habib 
arrived in the Middle East and conducted negotiations with 
all of the involved parties, on the basis of the Israeli inter- 
pretation of the cease-fire agreement. On March 18, the State 
Department spokesman defined the United States position as 
one which would regard any hostile activity directed at Israel 
originating in Lebanon - even if carried out by way of Syria 
and Jordan - as a breach of the cease-fire agreement. The same 
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would apply to any Israeli action against Lebanon. In reply to 
the statement given by the American spokesman, Abu-Jihad 
announced on March 20 that the pLo opposed the defini- 
tion of the agreement provided by the United States, and that 
it would continue to attack Israel from any place it desired, 
other than the Lebanese border. On March 30, from Beirut, 
Arafat declared that the terrorists were looking forward to 
Ariel Sharon’s visit to Beaufort Castle in southern Lebanon, 
and extended him the standard Arabic greeting “ahalan wa- 
sahalan” (“hello and welcome”), using Nasser’s words on the 
eve of the Six-Day War. At the meeting of the Arab Foreign 
Ministers in Tunis on the following day, the pLo representa- 
tive demanded that the Arab states bordering on Israel enable 
the terrorists to operate from within their borders. 

On March 331, three terrorists attacked the offices of the 
Arms Acquisition Commission of the Israeli Ministry of 
Defense in Paris. On April 3, Israeli diplomat Yaacov Bar- 
Simantov was murdered in front of his home in Paris by Arab 
terrorists. The next day, Israel proclaimed that the murder 
was a blatant breach of the cease-fire agreement. The IDF was 
put in a state of readiness, and forces were concentrated in 
the north. The U.S. denounced the murder of Bar-Simantov. 
On April 6, Prime Minister Begin met with the leaders of the 
Israeli Labor Party and at the end of the meeting, declared that 
Israel could not overlook the murder of its diplomat. The pLo 
announced supreme alert among its forces in southern Leba- 
non. On April 8, the U.S.S.R. accused Israel and the U.S. of 
planning to annihilate the pLo and of attempting to establish 
a pro-Israel protectorate over part of Lebanon. On April 10, 
the United States called on all sides to exercise great restraint, 
and to put an end to all activities which increase tension and 
violence in the region. On April 11, a man by the name of Al- 
lan Goodman shot at a group of Muslims praying on the Tem- 
ple Mount in Jerusalem, thereby causing an additional rise in 
the tension. The president of the United States sent Assistant 
Secretary of State Stoessel to the Middle East, while the So- 
viet Union dispatched an intelligence vessel to the waters off 
Israel’s northern shores. 

On April 13, Prime Minister Begin announced that “the 
cabinet had not yet reached a decision regarding an inva- 
sion into Lebanon,” but added, “We will not, however, resign 
ourselves to the spilling of Jewish blood, nor will we allow 
those who spill it to go unpunished.” In a television interview 
on the following day, Arafat said that the PLo was prepared 
for any military confrontation with Israel. “Let them come,’ 
he said, “we are waiting for them.” During the course of the 
same week, the terrorists on three occasions placed explosive 
charges on a central route in southern Lebanon. An IpF of- 
ficer was killed and an accompanying soldier was wounded. 
In retaliation the Israel Air Force bombed a terrorist base in 
Lebanon, PLO naval bases, and a Syrian radar station. In the 
ensuing air battles between Israel and Syria, two MIG 23's were 
shot down by Israel. 

On the same day, the Israeli chief of staff General Ra- 
phael Eitan proclaimed that the terrorists had gone too far, 
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and that Israel had reached the limit of its self-restraint. The 
Americans then turned to Lebanese president Elias Sarkis to 
prevent the pLo from retaliating against the Israeli air strikes. 
The U.S.S.R., on May 6, broadcast its pledge to act on behalf 
of Syria in the event of an Israeli invasion of Lebanon. In the 
middle of April, East Germany agreed to supply the pLo with 
important weapon systems: BMpP-1 armored troop vehicles, 
130 mm. cannons, recoilless guns, and a patrol boat. On May 
7, the terrorists planted two mines near the village of Shuba; 
the 1pF accused the UNIFIL Command of having allowed 
passage to the terrorists. On May 9, the Israeli Air Force at- 
tacked three targets in Lebanon: to the south of Damour, to 
the south of the Zaharani River, and on the outskirts of Sidon. 
In retaliation, the terrorists fired 100 katyusha missiles from 
the heights of Nabatiye close to settlements in the north of 
Israel; the next day they informed Israel that this had been “a 
warning’ As a result of the shooting, a state of readiness was 
declared in the 1pF on May 9 and troops were sent to rein- 
force the Northern Command. The U.S. asked Israel to refrain 
from aggravating the situation in the north, so as not to cause 
Syrian intervention, and warned against an uncontainable es- 
calation of the unrest. 

On May 10, the Israeli cabinet decided that Israel would 
not deploy the 1pF at this stage, but would first exhaust ev- 
ery possible political path. The next day, the pLo declared an 
alert in its bases. On May 12, Syria announced that it would 
intervene if Lebanon were attacked. Both the Syrian army in 
Lebanon and the Lebanese army proceeded to intensify their 
readiness. On May 12 and 13, an additional attempt was made 
on the part of the US., Israel, and Lebanon to convince the 
PLO to refrain from violent action — but to no avail. The pLo 
remained determined to adhere to the cease-fire only from the 
Lebanese border. The U.S.S.R. sent Soviet and Cuban experts 
to the PLO Command. On May 14, the Israeli Chief of Staff de- 
clared that, in fact, the cease-fire was no longer in existence. 


From the Cancelation of the Cease-Fire Agreement to the 

War in Lebanon 

On May 15, the American State Department spokesman de- 
scribed the situation as “delicate, but not critical.” On May 
16, while the Israeli government was continuing its efforts to 
exhaust political channels, a member of the Supreme Central 
Committee of the pLo proclaimed that the cease-fire was no 
longer in existence, and that the pLo considered itself free to 
augment its activities everywhere. The Syrians moved their 
armored and anti-tank forces, and arrayed them for defense 
in Lebanon. On May 20, Major Haddad’s soldiers drove away 
terrorists who were attempting to plant mines in the area of 
Marjuyun. The U.S. continued its attempts at lowering the ten- 
sion. Alexander Haig praised Israel for its restraint, and Assis- 
tant Secretary of State Morris Draper was sent to Beirut. On 
the day of Draper’s arrival in Israel, an aerial combat in Leba- 
nese skies erupted between Syrian and Israeli fighter airplanes, 
during the course of which two Syrian m1e’s were shot down. 
The Syrians explained that their entrance into the battle was 
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evidence of their determination to repel Israeli attacks. Two 
days later the Syrian president went to the Soviet Union to ob- 
tain the latter’s promise to provide military support. 

A truck from Kefar Giladi in northern Israel drove over a 
mine in southern Lebanon. On the same day, May 31, General 
Eitan announced that a military solution to the pLo problem 
in Lebanon was available. 

From the time when the cease-fire went into effect, the 
PLO committed 248 acts of terror in Israel and abroad, result- 
ing in 26 deaths and 264 wounded. On Sunday, June 3, at ap- 
proximately 11:00 p.M., the Israel ambassador to Britain, Mr. 
Shlomo Argov, was shot. At 9:00 a.m. the following morning, 
the Israeli cabinet decided to deploy its air force for an attack 
on two targets within Beirut and seven PLo targets in southern 
Lebanon. At 11:45 A.M. the air force executed this mission. In 
retaliation, the terrorists proceeded, from 5:30 P.M. onward, to 
shell settlements in Galilee. The Israeli air force and artillery 
corps were deployed, but the terrorist bombardment contin- 
ued the next day as well. In response to the renewal of terror- 
ist fire, the air force was again deployed, this time against the 
forward posts and ammunition centers of the terrorists. 

Following these events, the UN Security Council unani- 
mously decided to declare a cease-fire to be put into effect on 
June 6 at 6:00 a.m. The PLo announced that it would agree to 
the cease-fire if Israel did likewise. The U.S. denounced Am- 
bassador Argov’s would-be assassins, and emphasized that the 
incident had provoked Israel to retaliate. The U.S. demanded 
that the warring parties ease the tension, and that the Israeli 
prime minister order a cease-fire. But the attempt on the Israeli 
ambassador’s life had been for Israel, however, the “straw that 
broke the camel’s back.” 

On Saturday night, June 5, 1982, the Israeli cabinet con- 
vened and decided to send the 1pF into Lebanon. 


Beginning of the War against the Terrorists, June 6-9 
From the night of June 5 through the early morning - until 
3:40 A.M. — of June 6, the terrorists continued to fire hun- 
dreds of katyusha missiles and artillery on the settlements 
of Galilee. 

At an early hour of the morning, the decision was made 
to execute phase I of the plan - to cross the international bor- 
der at 11:00 A.M. and to advance as quickly as possible to the 
terrorist concentrations in Lebanon, in order to remove the 
Galilee settlements from terrorist artillery range. In addition 
to being briefed on the mission, the adjunct operational troops 
were told that the war was directed solely at the terrorists. In 
other words, there would be no harming of civilians, UN sol- 
diers, or Syrian soldiers. That noon, as planned, IDF troops 
crossed the international border, moving north with maxi- 
mum speed toward their aim. Meanwhile, the cabinet’s deci- 
sion of the previous night was being published in the media. 


DETAILS OF THE OPERATIONAL PROCEDURES. Y’s forma- 
tion advanced speedily along the coastal axis without encoun- 
tering actual resistance. Towards evening, its forward unit ar- 
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rived at Sarafand - which is north of Tyre and south of the 
Zaharani River. The refugee camps near the city were dealt 
with by the troops of the formation. In the afternoon, when it 
had become clear that the force was advancing quickly north, 
it was decided to land Brigadier-General Amos Yaron’s force to 
the north of the Awali. As formation crossed the Litani River 
over the Akia Bridge, without resistance. At dusk, its troops 
arrived at Nabatiye. The Beaufort position was attacked at 
night — in spite of the plan to attack it in daylight. In a difficult 
and bloody battle which continued until the next morning, 
the reconnaissance squadron occupied Beaufort Castle. The 
force led by Mo., which tried to ascend to the Nabatiye Heights 
by way of the Hardaleh Bridge, encountered mine fields and 
was delayed until the mines were dismantled. E’s formation 
reached the Hasbaya-Qauqaba line, thus completing its mis- 
sion. The Syrians began to shell the troops of the formation 
haphazardly. However, due to the fact that terrorists’ posts 
were integrated within the Syrian disposition, it was impos- 
sible to know whether or not the firing was coming from the 
terrorists, and therefore E’s troops did not return the fire. 

The navy sent a force northward in order to secure the 
battle zone and landed it there for possible attack on the Syrian 
force. At the same time, it landed Brigadier-General Amos 
Yaron’s force to the north of the Awali. The force consisted of 
armored, infantry, engineering, and artillery units. 

The air force enjoyed supremacy over the arena. An at- 
tempt by the Syrian air force to attack DF troops was foiled 
by Israeli pilots. Israeli fighter airplanes attacked terrorist tar- 
gets during the day, thereby supporting the paralysis of the 
artillery employed against the Galilee settlements, and dis- 
rupting the terrorists’ system of control. The troops intended 
for the Golan Heights arrived at their destination and took 
up their positions. 

The terrorists were surprised by the force with which 
they were being attacked and by the numerous directions from 
which the attack was being launched. As a result of Syrian 
military intervention in the war, the Israeli ministerial level 
decided on the evening of June 6 to order the 1DF to reach the 
Beirut-Damascus highway, while outflanking, but not attack- 
ing, the Syrian army in the Bekaa. 

At dusk, the president of the U.S. informed the Israeli 
prime minister that he was sending Philip Habib to Israel, 
and requested that Mr. Begin receive him for discussion, and 
the prime minister made arrangements to receive him the 
following evening. 


MONDAY, JUNE 7. On the night of June 6-7, the Israeli forces 
organized themselves for a continuation of the fighting and 
for the execution of their aims during the day. Reserve troops 
continued to be mobilized. The 1pF Supreme Command as- 
sessed that the Syrians faced two alternative courses of action. 
One would be to take action, as they had on Sunday, in order 
to fulfill their obligation to the terrorists. The other would be 
to take more extensive aggressive action. In view of this as- 
sessment, it was determined that the forces must make every 
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effort to carry out their intended campaign aims as soon as 
possible: to join up with the Christians in Beirut, to capture 
the Dahar al-Bidar defile, and to mop up the “iron triangle” 
and the coastal axis of terrorist pockets. It was emphasized, 
however, that the above limitations imposed on the IDF op- 
eration remained in effect, including that of not engaging in 
warfare with the Syrian army unless first attacked by it. 

That same night of June 6-7 Syria began preparing divi- 
sions of tanks and moving one of them together with other 
troops towards Lebanon. The Israeli defense minister assessed 
that if confrontation with the Syrian army was indeed to be 
expected on Monday, then an IpF attack on the Syrian sam 
disposition would be unavoidable on Tuesday, June 8. 

At dawn, the Israeli forces continued to fulfill their as- 
signments: Y’s formation advanced northward along the 
coastal axis. At the same time, Israeli troops were acting to 
occupy the refugee camps on the outskirts of Tyre-Burj-ash- 
Shmali and al-Bata and to clear them of terrorists. Fighting 
in these built-up areas was especially dangerous and compli- 
cated as the terrorists’ positions were located inside buildings 
occupied by civilians. In order to minimalize civilian casual- 
ties, the residents were advised, by means of loudspeakers and 
pamphlets, to abandon their homes and to gather outside the 
terrorist-infested areas. These warnings were given until the 
hour set for the beginning of the attack. In this way, many 
lives were saved. 

On the central axis, A’s formation continued to move 
from the Arnun Heights towards Sidon, with the intention of 
mopping up the Nabatiye Heights of terrorists. When M.A’s 
forward unit arrived at the village of Jabah in the morning, 
it came upon the edge of a Syrian post. The Syrians opened 
fire. In retaliation, the soldiers of the Israeli unit assaulted the 
post, taking six Syrian soldiers prisoner. This was the first en- 
counter between 1pF and Syrian soldiers. M’s formation con- 
tinued north towards Dahar al-Bidar. At dusk, D’s frontal unit 
reached the outskirts of the town Jezzine. 

In the eastern sector, the forces remained in their places. 
However, due to Syria’s military intervention and announce- 
ment that it would come to the aid of the terrorists, the level 
of readiness and alertness among the Israeli units there was 
stepped up. Brig. Gen. Amos Yaron’s force widened its hold, 
which it prepared to defend, while waiting to join up with Y’s 
or A’s troops. 

During the course of the day, Israeli Air Force pilots shot 
down one Syrian fighter airplane. At 11:00 p.M., the last katy- 
usha missile was fired at the Galilee settlements. Israeli Air 
Force planes continued to support the troops there, and again 
bombed the terrorist headquarters to the south of Beirut. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 8. The U.S. and Israel took steps to prevent 
Syrian warfare on the rpF. It had already been possible, on the 
previous evening, to infer from the statements of the Ameri- 
can secretary of state that the U.S. supported a new interna- 
tional arrangement in Lebanon. Following his meeting with 
Philip Habib, the Israeli prime minister called upon Syria, 
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from the floor of the Knesset on June 8, not to attack IDF 
troops, so as not to be dragged into the war. In addition, Philip 
Habib went to Damascus to convince the Syrian president 
not to attack IDF troops, and to reach a mutual arrangement, 
based on Israel’s proposal, according to which Syria would 
move the terrorist troops scattered among its battle disposi- 
tions 25 km. (15.6 miles) to the north, as well as evacuate its 
own troops which had entered Lebanon since the beginning 
of the war. From the information received during the course 
of the night concerning changes in the deployment of Syrian 
military units, it was impossible to interpret Syria's intentions. 
An armored division which was moving in the direction of 
Lebanon had not yet crossed the border. Tank brigade 58 was 
arrayed to the south of Lake Karaoun. 

As Tuesday approached, the forces of Brigadier-General 
Yaron and of A were assigned the task of continuing to move 
towards Beirut in order to join up with the Christians. M’s 
mission was to reach the Beirut-Damascus Highway. Y was 
to continue to mop up the area around Tyre, the “Iron Tri- 
angle,’ and the Nabatiye Heights. At dawn, connection was 
established between Brigadier-General Yaron’s forces and A's 
forces, which had completed the encirclement of Sidon, and 
proceeded to plan its conquest. One of its units reinforced 
Brigadier-General Yaron’s troops, which, by dusk, had reached 
a point of a number of miles south of Damour. 

Upon discerning the movements of IDF troops, the Syr- 
ians understood the potential danger awaiting their troops in 
the Bekaa, in Beirut, and along the Beirut-Damascus axis. In 
order to halt the 1pF advances, the Syrians reinforced their 
dispositions, including the addition of the 91*t tank brigade, 
which completed the battle array of Division 1 in the Bekaa. 

In the morning, the Syrian army in the Bekaa opened fire 
with artillery and anti-tank missiles on E’s forces. The Syrian 
force in Jezinne opened fire on M’s forces. In the afternoon, 
Syrian fighter airplanes attacked the IpF troops near Sidon, 
and also bombed the area of Ein Abel and Marjuyun. 

In the ensuing aerial battles, seven Syrian fighter air- 
planes were shot down. Following Syria's launching of its at- 
tack, the Israeli ministerial level decided to approve the pro- 
posal to occupy Jezinne. This town, which was protected by 
Syrian commands and tank forces, was occupied that after- 
noon by a tank unit led by H. 

At dusk, D’s unit encountered Syrian troops in the village 
of Ein Zhaltah, and its advance was halted. It was realized retro- 
spectively that the Syrian force had deployed in the village only 
a few hours before the arrival of the Israeli troops there. In light 
of the above development, and in view of the Israeli assessment 
that Syria was going to reinforce its troops in the Bekaa with ar- 
mored forces and sam batteries, the Israeli Supreme Command 
decided to prepare for the possibility of launching an attack on 
the Syrian army from Wednesday morning, June 9. 

The commander of the Israeli Air Force, Major-General 
David Ivri, was told to be prepared to destroy the Syrian sam 
array in Lebanon, in order to enable him to support 1pF land 
forces in the Bekaa and along the central axis. 
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Major-General Ben-Gal’s forces, which were joined by 
G’s formation, were in readiness for the possibility of an at- 
tack on the Syrian disposition, with the aim of removing its 
troops and the terrorists from the Bekaa. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 9. On the night of June 8-9, D’s unit con- 
tinued its attempts to break through the Syrian force in the 
Ein Zhaltah village, in order to advance northward — but to no 
avail. The Jezinne-Ayshiyeh area was cleared of Syrian fighting 
men, many of whom fled at dawn to reach their dispositions 
in the Bekaa. On the coastal axis, Brigadier-General Yaron’s 
forces had reached a point about 4 kms. (2.4 miles) south of 
Beirut’s international airport (Khalde). Y’s unit continued to 
mop up in Tyre, and in the afternoon began its occupation of 
the Ein Hilweh refugee camp. 

In the morning, Syrian fighter airplanes began attacking 
IDF troops. Division 1 completed its preparation for defensive 
deployment, and the sAM array was augmented. IDF troops in 
the eastern sector discerned the changes taking place within 
the Syrian disposition. The Israeli air force and land troops 
were readied for attack on the Syrians. Meanwhile, the U.S. 
and Israel were continuing their efforts to prevent a confron- 
tation between the two armies. In Damascus, Philip Habib 
awaited a meeting with the Syrian president in order to con- 
vince him to accept the arrangement proposed by Israel. 


Warfare between the Syrian Army in Lebanon and the 
IDF: From Noon June 9 until the First Cease-Fire, June 11 
Israel waited until noon for an answer from the Syrian presi- 
dent regarding the proposal of the Israeli government. The 
Syrians were, in the meanwhile, strengthening their land dis- 
positions. As no answer was received from Damascus, the 
Israeli ministerial level decided to attack the Syrian ground 
missiles which were deployed in Lebanon. At 2:00 p.M., Israeli 
Air Force fighter airplanes began their attack in which 17 bat- 
teries of SA6, SA2, and sa3 missiles were destroyed, and two 
damaged. The Syrians then sent some of their fighter planes 
to intercept those of the Israelis. In the ensuing aerial combat, 
which continued throughout the day, 28 Syrian planes were 
shot down, without loss to the Israeli Air Force. The Syrians 
also dispatched attack helicopters to hit the Israeli armored 
convoy. At the same time, Major-General Ben-Gal’s troops be- 
gan to attack the Syrian deployment. E’s troops in the eastern 
sector, G’s troops in the center, and D’s troops in the west, all 
raced northward on every possible axis. A unit led by E.O. was 
sent along the ridge axis in order to penetrate eastward from 
the Barukh Mountain to the Bekaa, with the object of attack- 
ing the Syrian armored force from the flank. 

In the afternoon, the fighting with the Syrian units to 
the south of Lake Karaoun began. Due to the destruction of 
their anti-tank defense and the complete exposure of their 
land troops to Israeli Air Force and armored corps attacks, the 
Syrians decided to withdraw their troops, while conducting 
delaying actions. Nevertheless, they began to mobilize reserve 
troops, and continued to move in additional forces in order to 
prevent the 1pF from taking control of Beirut and of the Bei- 
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rut-Damascus Highway. In the central sector, 1pF troops had 
not succeeded in advancing, while in the coastal sector, Briga- 
dier-General Yaron’s forces reached the town of Damour. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 10. The results of the 1pF attack on the 
Syrian army aroused the U.S.S.R. to respond immediately by 
dispatching an air-lift to Syria, which included at least two 
Antonov 22 planes a day, and to demand of the U.S. that it 
exercise its influence on Israel to halt its attack. Following So- 
viet President Leonid Brezhnev’s appeal the president of the 
United States turned to Israel’s prime minister on the night of 
June 9-10, and requested an immediate cessation of fire. The 
Israeli government complied in principle with the request of 
the American president, and decided that firing would cease as 
of Friday, June 11 at 12:00 noon. This decision was conditional 
upon the evacuation of the terrorists north to the line 40 km. 
(25 miles) from the Israeli border, and upon Syrian commit- 
ment not to infiltrate Lebanon with additional forces. During 
the time remaining, Major-General Ben-Gal’s forces achieved 
their aims: the troops led by E.G. and Y - who that day had 
replaced D - succeeded, in frontal attack, to drive the Syrian 
forces as far back as the latitudinal line of Hab-Hanin/Ka- 
mad al-Luz, about 10 km. (6.25 miles) north of Lake Karaoun. 
Y’s troops arrived in the north from the village of Amik. E’s 
unit caused many losses to the Syrian armored corps, while 
E’s troops advanced to the Syrian border as they engaged in 
warfare on the terrorist deployments along “Fatahland.” For 
the first time attack helicopters, equipped with anti-tank mis- 
siles, were used - the Israelis employing “Cobra” helicopters 
with Tau missiles, and the Syrians, “Gazelle” helicopters with 
haute missiles. 

In the central sector, tough battles were in process. The 
Syrians reinforced their troops with commando and armored 
units, and demonstrated capability in combat. D’s unit nev- 
ertheless succeeded in advancing to a point 5 km. (3.12 miles) 
south of the al-Modairej junction. 

On the coastal axis, Brigadier-General Yaron’s troops 
succeeded in reaching the village of Sil, south of the Beirut 
airport. There they were stopped by Syrian brigade 85 and ter- 
rorist units. In the meantime, Y’s troops continued in their 
mopping-up of terrorists in the area between the Awali River 
in the North and the Litani River in the south, placing empha- 
sis on the city of Sidon and the Ein Hilweh refugee camp. 

The Israel Air Force attacked a tank convoy on its way 
to the front, on the night of June 9-10. Throughout that same 
day, its pilots supported the land forces in every sector of the 
battle. In addition, they destroyed two sa6 batteries which 
had been placed by the Syrians in the Bekaa, and shot down 
33 Syrian fighter planes in aerial combat, with no loss. The 
president of Syria decided to reinforce his troops in order 
to halt the 1pF advance in Lebanon, rather than to comply 
with Israel’s demand for a cease-fire. In contrast, the Israeli 
government believed that its own main objective in Lebanon 
had been realized, for the terrorists had been moved beyond 
firing-range of the Israeli border. In consideration of its com- 
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mitment to the United States, the Israeli government decided 
to declare a unilateral cease-fire. The general order for the IDF 
was as follows: along the coastal axis, to try and join up with 
the Christians; in the central sector, to try and reach the Bei- 
rut-Damascus axis; and in the eastern sector, to deploy along 
the lines it had reached so as to be prepared in the event of 
armored combat with Syrian troops, whose arrival from Syria 
was assessed as likely. 

The United States retained a balanced position. On one 
hand, it rejected Soviet and Western European pressures to 
impose sanctions on Israel, and on the other, it cancelled Sec- 
retary of State Haig’s visit there, claiming that the Israel gov- 
ernment was not demonstrating flexibility. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 11. The battles began at dawn. Y.M’s forma- 
tion, which had reinforced Major-General Ben-Gal’s troops, 
was busy rescuing a tank battalion which, at night, had mis- 
takenly come upon the Syrian disposition in Sultan Yaakub. 
In the morning, armored combat erupted between Syrian tank 
units from Syrian Division 3 - which had just been thrown 
into the battle and Major-General Ben-Gal’s units. The Syr- 
ians suffered numerous losses. These battles were fought with 
tanks of the 1980s: the Russian T-72, and the Israeli “Merka- 
vah” (“chariot”). 

No progress was made in the eastern sector. The cease- 
fire had broken off in full swing an attack the aim of which 
had been to reach the Beirut-Damascus axis. Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Yaron’s troops had managed to advance along the coastal 
axis, but at the time that the cease-fire was called had not suc- 
ceeded in joining the Christian forces in Beirut. 

Artillery and air force units supported the IDF troops in 
their advance. Severe battles were fought near the village of Sil 
with a Syrian array which was blocking the route to Beirut on 
the coastal axis. In the aerial battles which took place on that 
day, 23 Syrian fighter planes were shot down. At 12:00 noon, 
both the 1pF units and the Syrian forces ceased fire. 

There appear to have been two main reasons responsible 
for the Syrian president’s change of mind. The first was the 
knowledge of the heavy losses suffered by the Syrian army, 
both in the air and on land, as well as the realization of what 
would await the Syrian land forces as a result of the clear-cut 
superiority of the Israel Air Force. The second reason, it can 
be assumed, had to do with the Soviet Union, which, since the 
ninth of the month, had been pressuring the United States to 
prevail upon Israel to cease its fire. In spite of the fact that the 
cease-fire went into effect at 12:00 noon, the terrorist orga- 
nizations refused to comply, and the fighting in the western 
sector continued. 


IDF Troops Join Up with the Christians in the Beirut 
Area, from Noon June 11 Until Noon June 13 

The Israeli government ordered the IDF to join the Christians 
in the Beirut area. Brigadier-General Yaron decided to arrange 
his forces in two military arms: one would bypass the block- 
ade at Sil from the east, by way of the villages of Suk al-Arab, 
Ein Anub, and Shima; this course of action was to be carried 
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out by a paratroop brigade led by Y. The second would occupy 
the village of Sil and continue on to Khalde Airport; this mis- 
sion would be undertaken by a Golani brigade led by A.R. Af- 
ter 48 hours of combat, the mission was accomplished. The 
attack began in the early evening of June 11, supported by ar- 
tillery and air force planes. In spite of their efforts, the Syrian 
fighting men and the terrorists who were interspersed among 
Syrian dispositions in South Beirut did not succeed in stop- 
ping the 1pF troops. At 11:00 a.m. on June 11, the Israeli para- 
troopers succeeded in joining the Christians in the village of 
Shima, and from there continued on into East Beirut. When 
the blockade in Sil had been broken, a tank unit led by M.A. 
moved towards Khalde and Baabdeh, where the presiden- 
tial palace is located. Meanwhile, terrorist posts in the refu- 
gee camps to the south of Beirut were being shelled by Israeli 
gunboats. As a result of American intervention, a new cease- 
fire was declared. 


Coordination of Israel and U.S. Positions during the 
Stabilization of Lines, June 14-20 

On June 14, IDF troops improved their positions in the direc- 
tion of the Al-Matan Mountains, in order to increase their 
control of the Beirut-Damascus axis. 

In response, the U.S.S.R. made a public warning to Israel 
on June 15, and sent an ELINT COMINT ship and two frigates 
bearing missiles off the coast of Lebanon. It also sent a high- 
ranking military delegation to Damascus. On the same day, 
Israel’s prime minister left for Washington to meet with the 
American president and secretary of state. On June 18, it was 
announced in the media that the U.S. and Israel had reached 
an agreement whereby the departure of all foreign forces from 
Lebanon would be a necessary pre-condition for the reaching 
of a new arrangement there. 


IDF Troops Take Control of the Beirut-Damascus Axis 
up to Al-Tzofar, June 20-25 

In Israel it was felt that under political pressure, a situation 
could arise in which Israel would be forced to withdraw its 
troops from Lebanon's capital. The situation created was such 
that a withdrawal to the south would have meant the relin- 
quishment of the isolation of Beirut, and an opportunity for 
the Syrians to send reinforcements there. Hence, the Israeli 
ministerial level decided to give the 1pF the mission of ex- 
panding its stronghold along the Beirut-Damascus axis, so 
as to ensure the continuation of Beirut’s being cut off to the 
entry of Syrian forces. According to the plan put forth by the 
regional commander, two forces were to advance gradually 
in a pincers movement. The first force, led by M, was to leave 
the region of Beit a-Din and head north towards Bhamdun, 
situated on the Beirut-Damascus highway. The second, led 
by Brigadier-General Yaron, was to leave Beirut and head east 
towards Aley. On the night of June 21-22, the first force began 
its move. Approximately 48 hours later, it reached the desig- 
nated Syrian area in Al-Mantzuria, about 5 km. (3.12 miles) 
to the south of the Beirut-Damascus highway. The second 
force then began to move eastward out from Beirut. In four 
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days of heavy battle, the forces succeeded in executing their 
missions and in taking control of the section of the axis ex- 
tending from Beirut to Tzofar, to the east of Bhamdun. The 
artillery and air force planes supported the land troops in the 
course of their combat. The artillery destroyed two batteries 
of sa6 missiles which had been rushed by the Syrians to the 
battlefield. The air force shot down two Syrian fighter planes, 
and in the eastern sector destroyed, on June 25, a battery of 
sA6 missiles, which the Syrians had infiltrated into the Bekaa 
on the previous day. In the region to the south of the Awali 
River, the screening of the area for terrorists continued with 
the aid of Major Saad Haddad’s militiamen. 


Evacuation of the Terrorists and the Syrian Army from 
West Beirut, June 26-September 1 

NEGOTIATIONS FOR THE EVACUATION OF THE TERROR- 
ISTS AND THE SYRIANS FROM BEIRUT, JUNE 26-AUGUST 19. 
One of the Israeli war aims was to free Beirut of terrorists 
and of Syrian forces. The president of Syria rejected Israel’s 
demand and ordered its soldiers to fight to the bitter end. In 
addition, Assad demanded that Israel withdraw its forces from 
all of Lebanon. Prime Minister Begin made 1pF withdrawal 
from Lebanon conditional upon the withdrawal of the Syrian 
army from the country. Arafat said that his people would not 
leave Beirut and that they would fight tooth and nail; he also 
reproached the Arab countries for not having come to his aid 
in the war against Israel. In spite of this, the Israeli govern- 
ment decided that while a decision to occupy Beirut had not 
yet been made, it was necessary first to exhaust every possible 
diplomatic option. The United States offered its services to- 
wards finding a solution to the problem. 

As negotiations began, U.S. Secretary of State Alexander 
Haig resigned, and George Shultz was appointed in his place. 
Philip Habib, as an intermediary, tried to finda solution agree- 
able to all involved. The proposal finally forged was to establish 
a multinational force, to consist of American, British, French, 
and Italian units, whose task would be to ensure the evacua- 
tion of the terrorists and the Syrians from Beirut. The negotia- 
tions lasted for approximately eight weeks, due predominantly 
to the difficulties encountered by the pLo in finding countries 
willing to give it asylum, and due to Arafat’s attempt to stall for 
time in the hopes that the political pressure on Israel would in- 
crease to such an extent that it would be forced to allow Arafat 
to leave parts of his organization in Beirut. However, Israel was 
determined to carry out its objectives to the letter. Thus, while 
conducting the negotiations, Israel applied psychological and 
military pressure on West Beirut, so as to suppress their fight- 
ing spirit and power of resistance and to hasten their departure 
from the city. The means employed for this purpose were the 
distribution of leaflets outlining existing alternatives, cutting 
off of water and electricity supply to the city, bombardment 
by artillery, gunboats, and fighterplanes, and denial of re-en- 
try into the city to those who had left it. 

The fighting around Beirut influenced the Syrians to 
initiate many incidents in the Bekaa sector. In response to 
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the numerous breaches of the cease-fire, the IDF attacked the 
Syrian disposition in the Bekaa with great force on July 22. 
Approximately 70 tanks and dozens of Syrian cannons were 
destroyed in the course of the battle. 

When it became apparent to Israel that the terrorists and 
the Syrians had not been sufficiently put down, the Israeli 
cabinet decided on a tightening of the siege. Between August 
1-12, Brigadier-General Yaron’s troops occupied Beirut’s inter- 
national airport, the neighborhood of Hi-as-Salum (Aug. 2), 
the Al-Uzai refugee camp and the international museum (Aug. 
3-4), the Hippodrome and Beirut Forest (Aug. 11). Terrorist 
posts in Beirut were fired on by artillery men and gunboats, 
and bombed by Israeli fighter warplanes. Following this inci- 
dent, and due to the entrance of 1DF troops into Beirut, Syria 
and the pLo agreed to leave the city, bringing the negotiations 
to a close on August 19. 


EVACUATION OF THE TERRORISTS AND SYRIAN FORCES 
FROM BEIRUT, AUG. 20-SEPT. 1. The countries which agreed 
to offer asylum to the PLO were Syria, Jordan, Iraq, Republic 
of Southern Yemen, North Yemen, Sudan, Tunisia, and Al- 
geria. The multinational force arrived in Beirut from Aug. 21 
to Aug. 26, and the evacuation began. Most of the terrorists 
were evacuated by way of the sea. Some of them, together with 
the Syrian forces, crossed on land over to Syria along the Bei- 
rut-Damascus axis. In all, about 8,000 Palestinians left by sea 
and 6,000 Syrians and Palestinians by land. 


Casualties 
As of September 1, 1982, the casualties suffered by the warring 
parties stood at: Israel, 347 killed, 2,127 wounded, three cap- 
tured, and five missing; Syria, approximately 1,000 killed and 
149 captured; terrorists, approximately 2,000 killed and about 
5,000 captured. Israel lost two helicopters and one “Skyhawk” 
fighterplane. Syria had 85 fighterplanes and five helicopters shot 
down, and approximately 400 tanks (including nine T-72’s) de- 
stroyed. The terrorists lost about 100 tanks. Spoils taken from 
them included hundreds of cannons, mortars, and katyushas, 
as well as thousands of tons of ammunition and explosives. 
[Uri Algom] 
Aftermath 
The aftermath of the Lebanese War developed into a protracted 
and costly military occupation which would ultimately claim 
around 1,000 Israeli lives. The high hopes Israel had placed in 
a friendly Phalange-dominated Lebanese government were 
shattered when President-Elect Bashir Jumayyil was assassi- 
nated on September 14. This was followed by the Sabra and 
Shatilla massacre of Palestinian refugees by Phalange troops. 
An agreement reached with the new president, Bashir’s brother 
Amin, in April 1983 terminating the state of war between the 
two countries was never ratified. In the meanwhile Shiite and 
*Hizbollah resistance mounted along with public pressure in 
Israel for a withdrawal, which was finally accomplished in three 
stages in 1985, leaving Israel in control of a narrow security 
zone on the Lebanese side of the border. Shiite and Hizbollah 
attacks continued, however. Israel responded with major in- 
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cursions in 1988, 1993 (Operation Accounting), and 1996 (Op- 
eration Grapes of Wrath). Finally, in May 2000, Israeli Prime 
Minister Barak unilaterally withdrew all Israeli troops from 
Lebanon, which brought relative quiet until the violent clashes 
with Hizbollah in summer 2006. For a summary of the fight- 
ing, see *Israel, State of: Historical Survey. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Herzog, Arab-Israeli Wars (1982); Z. 
Schiff and E. Yaari, Israel’s Lebanon War (1986); T.L. Friedman, From 
Beirut to Jerusalem (19907). 


°LE BE, GUILLAUME (1525-1598), French type cutter and 
designer. Le Bé, a native of Troyes, was trained in the type- 
foundry of Robert Estienne (1503-59), the Hebrew and Latin 
printer of Francis 1, and became an outstanding cutter of He- 
brew type. While in Venice (1545-50), he worked for Marco 
Antonio *Giustiniani. There Le Bé cut Greek and Roman 
punches as well as eight Hebrew fonts. Specimens of this work 
are preserved in two albums which are also filled with inter- 
esting marginal notes (now in the Bibliotheque Nationale, 
Paris). After his return to France, Le Bé made more Hebrew 
fonts for the French typefounder Claude Garamond (d. 1561), 
and, from the mid-1560s onward, was the main supplier of the 
Antwerp printer Christophe *Plantin, typographer to Philip 11 
of Spain and publisher of the second Complutensian Bible 
(1568-72). At least five examples of Le Bé's work have been 
preserved in the Plantin-Moretus Museum, Antwerp, rang- 
ing from the very large “Gros Hebrieu fort gros” (1566) to the 
minute “Hebrieu sur la Coronelle” (1570). Plantin, who also 
used Hebrew type provided by the older *Bomberg press in 
Venice, commissioned an “Hebrieu de la faceon de Venise” 
(“sur le Texte”) and asked Le Bé to design and cut compressed 
and lengthened forms of many Hebrew letters, himself sketch- 
ing suggestions for alef and bet. Even in his last years, Le Bé 
is known to have continued sketching Hebrew typefaces in 
block and cursive styles while trapped in Paris during the 
French wars of religion. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Howe, in: Signature, 8 (1938), 1-28; S.H. 
Steinberg, Five Hundred Years of Printing (19617), 116, 167; H. Carter, 
in: International Wetenschappelijk Congres voor Boekdrukkunst en 
Humanisme, Antwerpen, Gedenkboek der Plantin-Dagen 1555-1955 
(1956), 253n., 257—-8n., 260-1, 263 (incl. specimen type sheet with 
Hebrew typefaces by Le Bé); C. Roth, Jews in the Renaissance (1959), 


185-6n. 
[Godfrey Edmond Silverman] 


LEBEDEFF, AARON (1873-1960), Yiddish actor. Born in 
Gomel, Russia, Lebedeff became known in Warsaw as “The 
Litvak Comedian” During the Russian Revolution, he gave 
concerts for the American Red Cross, and later made his way 
to the U.S. There he became one of Thomashefsky’s outstand- 
ing players. He composed songs and from 1930 presented 
many plays and operettas. At 80 he appeared in The Yiddish 
Show of Shows, two years later in My Weekend Bride. 


LEBENSOHN, ABRAHAM DOV (known as Adam (Abra- 
ham Dov Mikhailishker) ha-Kohen; 1794-1878), Hebrew 
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poet during the Haskalah period. He received elementary 
and yeshivah education in his native Vilna where he became 
a successful broker. His earliest published writings were oc- 
casional poems for weddings or funerals of Vilna notables, 
honoring Jewish and gentile dignitaries. In 1842 his first col- 
lection of poems, Shirei Sefat Kodesh (“Poems in the Holy 
Tongue,’ part 1; part 2, 1856) was dedicated to “The Queen of 
Languages — Hebrew.’ From 1849 to 1853 Lebensohn, together 
with Isaac Benjacob and Behak, published a second edition 
of the Biur, the commentary and translation of the Bible by 
Moses Mendelssohn and his disciples, and appended materi- 
als not published in the first edition, under the title Beurim 
Hadashim (“New Commentaries,” 1858). These Beurim found 
a wide audience in Russian Jewry and aided in the spread of 
the Haskalah. Following the death of M.A. *Guenzburg in 
1846, Lebensohn became the leader of Vilna’s maskilim, and, 
because of his eloquence, served as the main preacher at their 
synagogue, Tohorat ha-Kodesh. In 1847 he was appointed 
teacher of Hebrew, Aramaic, and biblical exegesis at the gov- 
ernment rabbinical school of Vilna, a post which he held for 
20 years. He published several scholarly works in these fields, 
including a Hebrew grammar (1874). Lebensohn was an active 
contributor to the Hebrew press including such periodicals as 
Kerem Hemed, Kokhevei Yizhak, Ha-Karmel, and Ha-Maggid. 
In 1867 he published an allegorical drama Emet ve-Emunah 
(“Truth and Faith’), which he had written 25 years earlier, but 
had withheld for fear of offending the Orthodox. This work 
aroused considerable literary controversy, especially among 
the younger maskilim, who felt it was outdated. In 1869-70 
he published a new and enlarged edition of his poems, and 
in 1895, a six-volume collection of his poems and those of his 
son Micah Joseph *Lebensohn appeared under the title Kol 
Shirei Adam u-Mikhal. 

Lebensohn was the spokesman of the Russian Haskalah 
during its early period. He openly proclaimed his allegiance 
to the “Berlin” Haskalah and particularly to Moses Mendels- 
sohn. He cherished the Hebrew language (“The beautiful lan- 
guage, the last remnant”) and the Bible. He was influenced by 
Moses Hayyim *Luzzatto and Herz *Wessely. An inadequate 
knowledge of the European languages kept him from read- 
ing European literature, but indirectly he was influenced by 
Schiller. He possessed an original talent and had a superb 
command of the Hebrew language. The main theme underly- 
ing his poetry is the conflict between optimism (enlightened 
rationalism), expressed in poems such as “Higgayon la-Erev” 
(“An Ode to the Evening”), “La-Boker Rinnah” (“Joy in the 
Morning”), “Ha-Aviv” (“Springtime”), and the harsh, cruel 
reality of life (six of his children and his beloved son-in-law 
died during his lifetime). The dirges written for his children, 
“Hesped Mar” (“Bitter Dirge”) and “Mikhal Dimah” (“Tears 
for Mikhal”), are intensely emotional despite the ornamental 
style of his day. In “Ha-Mitonen ve-ha-Meshorer” (“The Com- 
plainer and the Poet”) he contrasts the pessimism of the com- 
plainer with the optimism of the poet, but shows partiality to 
neither. In his great poem “Ha-Hemlah” (“Compassion”), the 
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Spirit of Compassion complains before God about the pres- 
ence of cruelty and evil in nature, in human society, and in the 
relations between man and nature. The divine reply is weak 
and rather unconvincing. 

Lebensohn’s impact upon his contemporary Hebrew 
readers was great. Some of his poems “Dal Mevin” (“The 
Poor Wise Man’), “Ha-Temurah” (“The Transition”), and “Ha- 
Hemlah” became very popular, and were even popular tunes. 
In the subsequent development of literature, Lebensohn’s po- 
ems were more or less forgotten. However, they are important 
for the history of Hebrew literature, and he was the first Rus- 
sian Hebrew poet of any significance. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Klausner, Sifrut, 3 (1953), 171-227 (detailed 
bibliography, 171-3), 190-2 (annotated list of his works); Kressel, Lek- 
sikon, 2 (1967), 165-8; Zinberg, Sifrut, 6 (1960), 230-47; Rosenblum, 
in: Perakim, 2 (1959), 151-71; Waxman, Literature, 3 (19607), 217-26. 

[Yehuda Slutsky] 


LEBENSOHN, MICAH JOSEPH (also known as Mikhal; 
1828-1852), one of the foremost Hebrew poets of the *Has- 
kalah. Born in Vilna, the son of Abraham Dov *Lebensohn 
(Adam ha-Kohen), who was a leading intellectual of the time 
and one of its outstanding poets, Micah Lebensohn received 
a thorough Hebrew education including intensive study of the 
Bible. Unlike other youths of his day who had to struggle in or- 
der that they might study secular subjects, Lebensohn was pri- 
vately tutored in German, Polish, Russian, and French. In early 
childhood he already showed great interest in literature and 
began his literary endeavors by translating German poetry. 
His translation of most of the second book of Vergil’s Aeneid 
from Schiller’s German version (97 stanzas), at the age of 19, 
established Lebensohn’s reputation in the Vilna literary world. 
A year later, he translated Vittorio Alfieri’s play Saul under the 
title Aharit Shaul. (In all extant copies parts of the translation 
are missing.) At the age of 17 Lebensohn was severely stricken 
with tuberculosis and was sent to Berlin for medical treatment. 
Upon advice of his doctors he tried the Salzbrunn spa in 1849, 
but returned to Berlin in the winter. The following summer he 
spent at the Reinerz spa where his condition improved, and 
it was there that he wrote his best work. With the coming of 
winter, he suffered a relapse and returned to his father’s home 
in Vilna, where he died. While in Berlin, Lebensohn read and 
studied. He regularly attended Schelling’s lectures in philoso- 
phy, visited cultural institutions, and acquainted himself with 
contemporary literary movements. He was influenced by 
Shneur *Sachs, and by Leopold *Zunz, who encouraged him 
to write epic poetry. His father published the poems in a col- 
lection entitled Shirei Bat Ziyyon (1851). Kinnor Bat Ziyyon 
(1870), a compilation of his remaining works comprising 41 
original and translated poems, was edited, annotated, and 
published by his father posthumously. 

Lebensohn was influenced by the Romantic movement. 
The intimate youthful freshness of his lyrical poetry, depicting 
personal emotions and experiences, sharply deviates from the 
rationalism, moralizing, and elaborate rhetorical phrases of 
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the earlier Haskalah literary tradition. “Shelomo ve-Kohelet; 
a poetic work comparable in structure to his father’s “Ha-Mi- 
tonen ve-ha-Meshorer, is composed of two poems represent- 
ing two phases in King Solomon's life: in “Shelomo,’ Solomon 
is the young lover of the Songs of Songs, a bard who loves life 
and beauty; in “Kohelet;? he is the old man who says that all 
is vanity. An aged king in “Kohelet? Solomon is weary of life, 
having grown old before his time through too much medi- 
tation and wisdom. “Shelomo” culminates in a love idyll by 
moonlight, whereas “Kohelet” is consummated in an epiph- 
any — a vision of God. “Kohelet” thus transcends the burden 
of life. In “Nikmat Shimshon; the once mighty Samson, now 
blind and helpless, is brought before the altar of Dagon to 
amuse the Philistine foe. Delilah’s betrayal, his blindness, and 
his humiliation, which also represent the national disgrace, 
leave Samson with but one desire - revenge. It keeps him 
alive, and restores to him his power to act. In “Yael ve-Sisra,’ 
Jael has to choose between her humane duty to give sanctu- 
ary to a defeated man, and her patriotic duty to destroy a na- 
tional enemy. In the end she fulfills her duty to her people, 
convinced by Deborah the prophetess that national morality 
is also human morality. “Moshe al Har ha-Avarim” depicts the 
prophet, on the verge of realizing his vision, taking leave of his 
people and of the destined land. The theme of death before 
fulfillment reflects the fate of the poet who suffered and died 
of tuberculosis; it is repeated in “R. Yehudah ha-Levi? Judah 
Halevi reaches the Promised Land, and, as he kisses its sacred 
dust, he is attacked and murdered by an Arab. On the verge of 
death, he envisions the dead inviting him to join them, and he 
departs this life with an expression of “sweet grace” upon his 
face. Other well-known poems of Lebensohn are the lyrical 
ones: “Ha-Tefillah? “El ha-Kokhavim, “Hag ha-Aviv,’ and “Al 
ha-Holi-Ra be-Ir Berlin” (all published in Kinnor Bat Ziyyon). 
While “Shelomo ve-Kohelet” is written under the influence of 
his father’s work, Lebensohn’s other poems constitute a new 
departure in Hebrew poetry. In the tradition of the roman- 
tic poet, he focuses the poem on a tragic and crucial moment 
in his hero’s life; as a lyric poet, he knows how to portray the 
battle that rages in his hero’s divided soul. The themes of his 
epic poetry are life and death, the visionary and his fate, the 
poet and his mission, and the moral conflict between human 
feelings and patriotic duty, when these are antithetical. His 
poetry is stamped with the fate of the author who, standing 
on the threshold of life, both as a man and as a creative ge- 
nius, must die. His epic poetry shows the influence of Milton 
and Shakespeare and his lyric poetry that of Heine, whom he 
read in his youth. Lebensohn translated Goethe's “Erlkoenig” 
from German, Mickiewicz’s “Farys” from Polish, Arnault’s “La 
Feuille” from French (known in Hebrew under the title “Dali- 
yyah Niddahat” and generally published under Lebensohn’s 
name without giving the origin of the poem), and other po- 
ems whose origin is unknown (see Fichmann’s introduction 
to Shirei Mikhal on the problem of translation in Micah Leb- 
ensohn). Lebensohn’s poetry was first collected in Kol Shirei 
Adam u-Mikhal (1895). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Waxman, Literature, 3 (1960), 226-34; La- 
chower, Sifrut, 2 (1943), 115-33; Klausner, Sifrut, 3 (1953), 228-68; J. 
Fichmann, Shirei Mikhal: Iggerotav ve-Targumav (1962), 7-39; Zeit- 
lin, Bibliotheca, 194; Shunami, Bibl, 3843. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. 
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1967); A. Lubin-Tsifroni, Shirat Yemei ha-Beynayim ve-ha-Haska- 
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al Tefillah Aharonah, in: Rosh, 4 (1979), 8-10; A. Zeitlin, Sheloshah 
Meshorerim ve-Emunatam, in: Ha-Doar, 58:9 (1979), 143; T. Cohen, 
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Hu Meshorer ha-Baladah? in: Alei Siah, 21:14, (1982), 318-327; A. Holz, 
in: Tarbiz, 52:3 (1983), 469-496; idem, in: Tarbiz, 53:3 (1984), 431-464; 
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[Elieser Kagan] 


LEBERT (Levy), SIGMUND (1822-1884), pianist. Born in 
Ludwigsburg, Lebert was a noted pianoforte teacher and a 
founder of the Stuttgart Conservatory (1856). His Grosse the- 
oretisch-praktische Klavierschule (4 vols., 1858; 1911'*) became 
a classic work of pianoforte instruction and was translated 
into many languages. 


LEBO-HAMATH (Heb. na x22, nq xi22), a place name 
or geographical term frequently mentioned as a northern 
boundary mark of Erez Israel. The biblical description of 
the borders of Canaan places Lebo-Hamath on the north- 
ern border between Mount Hor near the Mediterranean and 
Zedad near the Syrian desert (Num. 34:8). The land of Canaan 
in this account designates the Egyptian province of Canaan 
at the time of the Israelite conquest; in the north it extended 
up to the lands of the Hittite kingdom (Josh. 1:4). As a point 
on the northern border, Lebo-Hamath is also mentioned 
in the story of the spies (Num. 13:21) and in the list of the 
regions and nations which “had not known all the wars 
of Canaan” (Josh. 13:5; Judg. 3:3). After the conquest of Aram- 
Damascus and Aram-Zobah by David, Lebo-Hamath was 
a northern border city of the kingdom of Israel which reached 
the land of Hamath (1 Kings 8:65; 1 Chron. 13:5); Jeroboam 
11 restored the border of Israel from Lebo-Hamath to the 
Brook of the Arabah (11 Kings 14:25; Amos 6:14). After the 
Assyrian conquest of Erez Israel and Syria in the eighth cen- 
tury B.c.E., Lebo-Hamath was apparently on the dividing 
line between the Assyrian provinces of Damascus and Ha- 
math (Ezek. 48:1). 

Most scholars have interpreted the Hebrew phrase (Heb. 
NNT N29) as “the entrance to Hamath” or “the way to Hamath” 
(today Hama on the Orontes). Linguistic evidence from the 
Bible, however, proves that the lamed in x12? is part of the 
root (cf. xi27% “from Lebo,” Amos 6:14), and, furthermore, 
if it were not a place name it is strange to find it included in 
border lists containing only specific place names. Hamath was 
apparently added to Lebo to distinguish it from other places 
with the same name and also possibly to indicate that it be- 
longed to the land of Hamath. 
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The city called Labu appearing in an inscription of Ti- 
glath-Pileser 111 immediately after the cities of Hamath is 
undoubtedly the same as Libo mentioned in the Itinerarium 
Antonini as a station midway between Laudicia (Kadesh on 
the Orontes) and Heliopolis (Baalbek). The city can definitely 
be identified with Labwa situated in a fertile region near one 
of the sources of the Orontes in the northern Lebanese Bega. 
The large tell on which the village of Labwa stands contains 
pottery from the Bronze Age and later periods. 

All these references indicate that Lebo was an important 
city in the northern Lebanese Bega to the south of Kadesh. It 
appears apparently already as “Rb’w (= Lab’u) in the forest? 
in inscriptions of Amenophis 11 and Ramses 11 as well as La- 
bana in the Amarna tablets. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Luckenbill, Records, 2 (1927), 294; Abel, 
Geog, 1 (1933), 300-2; Noth, in: zDPV, 58 (1935), 242ff.; Elliger, in: pyB, 
32 (1936), 34ff.; Noth, ibid., 33 (1937), 36 ff; Maisler in: BJPES, 12 (1946), 
91-102; idem, in: BASOR, 102 (1946), 9; idem, in: RHJE, 1 (1947), 33f; 
idem, in: Eretz Israel, 3 (1955), 26; S. Yeivin, in: Proceedings of the 22"4 
Congress of Orientalists (1957), 587ff.; Aharoni, Land, index. 


[Benjamin Mazar] 


LEBORK (Pol. Lebork; Ger. Lauenburg), town in Pomer- 
ania, N. Poland. In 1753 a plan for founding a Jewish town 
(Judenstadt) near Lebork was proposed by the *Stettin (Szc- 
zecin) city council. Its purpose was to concentrate the rich and 
privileged Jews in one place and to compete with nearby Dan- 
zig (*Gdansk). Initial government response was favorable, as 
were the answers to queries addressed to the local gentry and 
to the Jews, who were to be the main financiers of the project. 
The plan was shelved because of the opposition of the king, 
who claimed that an increase in the number of Jews was al- 
ways harmful to Christians. It was only in 1787 that a Jewish 
settlement is first recorded in Lebork consisting of 36 persons. 
The community grew to 244 in 1840 and 371 (4.9% of the to- 
tal population) in 1880. In 1827 a school was founded and in 
1863 a hevra kaddisha. In 1932 the community (239 persons) 
maintained a synagogue, cemetery, school, and three charita- 
ble organizations. In 1939 only 104 Jews remained in the town; 
the community was not renewed after the war. M. *Horovitz 
served briefly (1874-78) as rabbi. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: U. Grotefend, Geschichte und rechtliche Stel- 
lung der Juden in Pommern... (1931), passim; FJw, 77; S. Stern, in: 
JSOS, 11 (1949), 139f.; PK. 


LEBOVIC, DJORDJE (1928-2004), Yugoslav playwright. 
Born in Sombor, Lebovi¢ was a survivor of the Auschwitz 
and Mauthausen concentration camps, where he was interned 
during the last years of World War 11. Later, after studying 
in Belgrade, he wrote many plays for stage, broadcasting, 
and the screen which bear the mark of his wartime experi- 
ences. Lebovi¢ tackled in a bold and original manner some of 
the controversial questions about men’s behavior in the 
death camps: the work of inmates in the crematoria, passive 
submission, solidarity, and resistance to the oppressor. His 
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radio plays include Do vidjenja druze Gale (“Goodbye, Com- 
rade Gal? 1961); Lutka (“The Doll, 1967); and Sahrana pocinje 
obicno popodne (“Burial Usually Begins in the Afternoon,’ 
1963). The last describes how the liberated survivors of a 
concentration camp, faced with the death of one of their num- 
ber in a hospital, insist on a decent burial and thus regain 
their own dignity and sense of the value of human life. 
Lebovic’s outstanding work is his dramatic trilogy on the 
death camp theme: Nebeski odred (“Commando Heaven,” 
1959), written in collaboration with A. Obrenovié and later 
made into a motion picture; Haleluja (1965); and Viktorija 
(“Victory,’ 1968). 

Lebovié came to Israel in 1982. While there, he wrote an- 
other drama, entitled Istrazivanja u pesku (“Search in a Sand- 
bank,’ 1985), which was translated into Hebrew (1992), and a 
radio drama Svetlosti i senke (“Lights and Shadows”), broad- 
cast by Israeli radio. His own Holocaust experiences are leit- 
motivs in his plays, emphasizing the transformations in the 
behavior of the victims and their terrible exploitation in an 
absurd and alienated world. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Gallasch, in: Nuernberger Nachrichten 
(June 6, 1966). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Katan Ben-Zion, “Pres- 
ence and Disappearance — Jews and Judaism in Former Yugoslavia 
in the Mirror of Literature” (Hebrew, 2002), 300, 347. 


[Zdenko Lowenthal] 


LEBOW, FRED (Ephraim Fishl Lebowitz; 1932-1994), 
founder and director of the New York City Marathon, mem- 
ber of U.S. National Track and Field Hall of Fame and National 
Distance Running Hall of Fame. Lebow was born in Arad, a 
town in the Transylvania region of western Romania, the sixth 
of seven children in a Yiddish-speaking family. After surviv- 
ing Nazi occupation in World War 11, Lebow and his family 
escaped the country in different directions. Lebow, then a 
teenager, made his way as a smuggler of sugar and diamonds 
through Czechoslovakia, Belgium, and Ireland before reach- 
ing a yeshivah in Brooklyn, Nn.y. in 1951. After stops in Kansas 
City and Cleveland, he returned to New York and worked in 
the garment district, attending the Fashion Institute of Tech- 
nology and marketing clothes as owner of his own knockoff 
design company. Lebow took up running in the late 1960s to 
improve his stamina for tennis, became involved with the New 
York Road Runners Club, and staged the first Nyc Marathon, 
in 1970. As president of the Ny Road Runners Club and race 
director of the New York City Marathon, Lebow fostered the 
race’s growth from 126 runners looping around Central Park 
in 1970, to 35,000 entrants from more than 100 countries and 
all 50 states running through New York’s five boroughs in 
2005. Lebow, who spoke a heavily-accented English, would 
shout in Yiddish to hasidic spectators, “Lommen heren” (“Let’s 
hear it”) and “Die laufer darfen vasser” (“The runners need 
water”) as he led his pack of runners through the streets of 
hasidic Williamsburg. To accommodate the needs of Jewish 
runners, Lebow set up a tent for Morning Prayer services at 
the marathon staging area. He also changed permanently the 
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starting date of the New York Marathon, so as not to conflict 
with a Jewish holiday. 

Lebow created such original events as the Fifth Avenue 
Mile; the Empire State Building Run-up; the Leggs mini-mar- 
athon, the first womens-only long distance running event in 
the world; the New York Games, an international outdoor 
track-and-field meet; and reintroduced the Six-Day Run in 
New York. Lebow served as president of the New York Road 
Runners for 20 years, before being promoted to chairman 
in 1993. He was elected to the National Track and Field Hall 
of Fame in 1994 and the National Distance Running Hall of 
Fame in 2001. Lebow co-authored the book Inside the World 
of Big-Time Marathoning (1983), and is the subject of Ron Ru- 
bin’s Anything for a T-Shirt: Fred Lebow and the New York City 
Marathon, the World’s Greatest Footrace (2004). 


[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 


LEBRECHT, FUERCHTEGOTT (1800-1876), German 
scholar and educator. Lebrecht, born in Memmelbach, Ba- 
varia, studied in Furth and later in Pressburg with Moses 
*Sofer and was one of his favorite pupils; he studied Hebrew 
grammar under Wilhelm *Gesenius in Halle. Most of his life 
was spent in Berlin, where first he taught at the Teachers’ In- 
stitute directed by Leopold *Zunz and then was head teacher 
and librarian at the Veitel Heine Ephraimsche Lehranstalt, 
whose standards he raised considerably by the introduc- 
tion of modern educational methods. Lebrecht was a close 
friend of Zunz and the contributor of numerous articles to 
both learned and popular periodicals. His scholarly work in- 
cludes an edition with V.H. Biesenthal of David Kimhi's Sefer 
ha-Shorashim (1847); Die Rabbinische Bibliothek des Berliner 
Beth Hamidrash (1852); Handschriften und erste Ausgaben 
des babylonischen Talmud (1862); Kritische Lese verbesserter 
Lesarten und Erklaerungenzum Talmud (1864); and Bether, 
die fragliche Stadt im Hadrianisch-juedischen Kriege (1877), 
published posthumously. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ADB, vol. 18, 97-98. 
[Michael A. Meyer] 


LEC, STANISLAW JERZY (S.J. de Tusch-Letz; 1909-1966), 
Polish poet. Lec, whose surname was of Hebrew origin (lez, 
“jester”), was born in Lvov. In 1929 he began publishing lyri- 
cal verse in Polish dailies and thereafter contributed to sa- 
tirical weeklies and to the Tryby magazine, of which he was 
a co-founder. Together with the poet Leonid *Pasternak Lec 
founded a Warsaw literary cabaret, the Teatr Petakow, in 1936. 
Three of his early verse collections were Barwy (“Colors,” 1933), 
Zoo (1935), and Satyry patetyczne (“Pathetic Satires,” 1936). 
A lyrical poet of distinction, he wrote deeply contemplative 
verse, his profound literary culture linking him with fellow 
poets in Germany and Austria. He also translated Heine and 
Brecht. Lec was arrested by the Nazis in 1941 and spent two 
years in a concentration camp before making his escape to 
Warsaw, where he joined the left-wing underground. He ed- 
ited two illegal periodicals, Zolnierz w boju (“The Fighting 
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Soldier”) and Wolny lud (“Free People”), and became an offi- 
cer of the Polish partisans. After World War 11 Lec helped to 
found the satirical Warsaw weekly Szpilki (1945) and in 1946 
became a Polish press attaché in Vienna. In 1950 he moved to 
Israel, but returned to Poland in 1952. During his later, post- 
war period Lec wrote more collections of verse, such as No- 
tatnik polowy (“A Field Notebook,’ 1946), Rekopis jerozolimski 
(“A Jerusalem Manuscript,’ 1950-52), and the satirical Frasz- 
kobranie (“Gathering of Trifles,” 1967). Rekopis jerozolimski, 
first published in Israel, was later re-edited in Warsaw (1956, 
1957). Lec, a unique combination of the Polish and the annihi- 
lated Polish-Jewish cultures, mingled a jester’s wit with the sad 
wisdom of the rabbi in the many collections of epigrams and 
aphorisms which he published, ranging from Spacer cynika 
(“The Cynic’s Promenade,’ 1946) to Mysli nieuczesane (“Un- 
kempt Thoughts,” 1957) and its sequels (1964, 1966). These 
brilliantly compressed deep philosophical points into single 
phrases or sentences. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Slownik Wspotczesnych Pisarzy Polskich, 2 


(1964), 327-9. 
[Stanislaw Wygodzki] 


LECACHE, BERNARD (1895-1968), French journalist and 
author. The son of a Paris tailor, Lecache early distinguished 
himself as a vigorous opponent of race hatred. A political 
radical, he contributed to the dailies and periodical press. 
Following his expulsion from the Communist Party in 1923, 
Lecache joined the independent left and made his name as 
an outspoken opponent of antisemitism. In 1927 he was the 
co-founder, with Pierre Paraf, of Lica (Ligue internationale 
contre le Racisme et ’Antisémitisme). He was president of the 
league and also of the Rassemblement Mondial Antiraciste. 
In 1933 he founded the anti-racist journal, Le Droit de vivre. 
He received several decorations for service as an officer in the 
maquis during World War 11. In 1950 he was appointed editor 
in chief of the weekly Journal du Dimanche. Lecache gives a 
sensitive and well-documented description of life among Rus- 
sian-Jewish immigrants in Paris at the beginning of the 20 
century in the novel Jacob (1925), and in his trilogy Au pays 
des pogromes, consisting of Quand Israél meurt (1927), Les Por- 
teurs de Croix (1930), and Les Ressuscités (1934). 


[Pierre Aubery] 


°LECCA, RADU (c. 1902-c. 1980), Romanian agent of the 
German Nazi Party’s Foreign Policy Department and “head 
of Jewish affairs” in various Romanian ministries. Lecca had 
ties to the Nazis well before the German-Romanian alliance. 
He had served as a correspondent for a Nazi Party paper and 
also for a German newspaper. In 1941 he became the liaison 
officer for the Antonescu regime with the German legation in 
Bucharest and in November 1941 Lecca was first put in charge 
of the “Jewish Problem” by the Romanian government in com- 
pliance with the orders of the German embassy in Bucharest. 
The embassy at this time was successfully pressing for anti- 
Jewish measures styled on the *Nuremberg Laws. It was Lecca 
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who was to supervise and execute these measures, especially 
those involving economic despoliation of the Jewish com- 
munities. The “Jewish Center” (the only officially recognized 
Jewish body), which was established in January 1942 after the 
dissolution of the “Union of Jewish Communities,’ operated 
under his personal supervision. Lecca received his orders di- 
rectly from Gustav Richter, *Eichmann’s deputy in Romania. 
Lecca exploited his position to extort huge sums from the 
Jewish population, and apart from his personal gains he also 
used these sums to contribute to various institutions (such 
as the social welfare institutions under the direction of *An- 
tonescu’s wife) and to give gifts to individuals, thus enabling 
him to gain closer association with the ruling clique. Lecca 
supported plans for the deportation of Jews to death camps, 
but when Antonescu did not consent to the deportations, and 
planned their continued economic exploitation, Lecca in turn 
informed Richter of the details of decisions taken by the Ro- 
manian government regarding the treatment of Jews, nota- 
bly, the plan of December 1942 to permit the Jews deported 
to *Transnistria to migrate to Palestine in return for sums of 
money. The plan was dropped as a result of immediate Ger- 
man pressure. The Jews, faced with financial ruin as a result 
of the antisemitic measures, were forced to sell even their last 
possessions in order to continue to pay the blackmail in the 
form of heavy taxes and special fines periodically imposed by 
Lecca. At the postwar trials against Antonescu’s government in 
1946, Lecca received the death sentence, but it was commuted 
to life imprisonment. After a period of time, that sentence was 
also commuted and he lived out his final years on a govern- 
ment pension as a former Romanian official. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Lavi, Yahadut Romanyah ba-Maavak al 
Hazzalatah (1965), index; Broszat, in: Gutachten des Instituts fuer Zeit- 
geschichte (1958), 102-83; M. Carp, Cartea Neagrd, 3 (1947), index. 


[Theodor Lavi] 


LECCE, city in S. Italy. Jews were already settled in Lecce in 
the 11" century, subsequently being mostly engaged in loan- 
banking. In 1463, following the anti-Jewish preachings of John 
of *Capistrano and Fra Roberto Caracciolo, the Jewish quar- 
ter in Lecce was set on fire and the Jews were expelled. They 
returned a few years later, but when the French invaded the 
kingdom of Naples in 1495 and the Jewish communities in 
southern Italy were attacked and pillaged, the Jews of Lecce 
were deprived of all their property and again expelled. In 1497 
the local people of Lecce demanded that the synagogue dese- 
crated during the riots of 1495 be consecrated as a church dedi- 
cated to the Virgin and to serve also as a foundling hospital. In 
1510 the order of expulsion for the kingdom of Naples included 
the Jews of Lecce, and all the New Christians. Nevertheless, 
in about 1520 a small Jewish group settled in Lecce for a short 
time, with special privileges, and remained until the general 
expulsion from the kingdom of Naples in 1541. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Guerrieri, in: Studi senesi, 17 (1901), 225-52; 
Roth, Italy, index; Milano, Italia, index; N. Ferorelli, Ebrei nell’ Italia 
meridionale... (1915). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Colafemmina, “La 
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giudecca di Lecce nei secoli xv e xvi,’ in: Archivio Storico del San- 
nio, N.s. 1 (1996); C. Massaro, “Ebrei e citta nel Mezzogiorno tardo- 
medievale: il caso di Lecce; in: Itinerari di ricerca storica, 5 (1991); 
MLR. Tamblé, “Antisemistismo e infanzia abbandonata: un singo- 
lare connubio nella Lecce tardomedievale, in: Sefer Yuhasin, 16-17 
(2000-01), 31-45. 


[Ariel Toaff / Nadia Zeldes (274 ed.)] 


LECZNA (Pol. Leczna; Rus. Lenchna; Yid. *wuiy>), town in 
Lublin province, E. Poland. Jews are first mentioned in 1501. In 
the years 1668, 1678, 1681, and 1685 the delegates to the *Coun- 
cils of the Four Lands of Poland and the Council of Lithuania 
convened in Leczna. At the triennial fairs held in Leczna dur- 
ing the 18 century, local Jewish merchants and those from 
other towns traded mainly in livestock. In 1765 the number 
of Jewish poll tax payers under the jurisdiction of the Leczna 
kahal amounted to 724, of which 491 were in the town proper. 
Among the Jewish villagers, 55 families earned their livelihood 
as leaseholders and innkeepers. In 1864 the Russian authori- 
ties executed the commander of a Polish revolutionary unit, 
Lieutenant Rachmiel Bornsztejn, in Leczna. The community 
numbered 1,506 (60% of the total population) in 1827; 1,679 
(64%) in 1857; 2,446 (65%) in 1897; and 2,019 (63%) in 1921. 
Before the outbreak of World War 11 there were about 2,300 
Jews in Leczna. Two large-scale deportations to death camps 
took place in Leczna, on Oct. 23 and Nov. 11, 1942. Only 330 
Jews were left in a forced-labor camp, which was liquidated 
on April 29, 1943, when the prisoners were sent to *Sobibor 
death camp or Trawniki camp. After the war, the Jewish com- 
munity of Leczna was not reconstituted. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Halpern, Pinkas, index; $. Dubnow (ed.), 
Pinkas ha-Medinah (1925), index; R. Mahler, Yidn in Amolikn Poyln 
in Likht fun Tsifern (1958), index; A. Eisenbach et al. (eds.), Zydzi a 
powstanie styczniowe, materialy i dokumenty (1963), index; I. Schiper 
(ed.), Dzieje handlu zydowskiego na ziemiach polskich (1937), in- 
dex; B. Wasiutynski, Ludnosé zydowska w Polsce w wiekach x1x i 


XX (1930), 34. 
[Raphael Mahler] 


LECZYCA (Pol. Leczyca; Rus. Lenchitsa; Yid. Luntshits or 
Lentshits), town in Lodz province, central Poland. Jews are 
mentioned as residents of Leczyca, one of the oldest Jewish 
communities in Poland, in the general privilege of King Casi- 
mir Iv issued in 1453. In 1479 the Jews paid the royal treasury 15 
florins in taxes. As early as the first half of the 16'* century Jew- 
ish merchants of Leczyca dealt in grain, transporting it from 
Volhynia to the port of Danzig (Gdansk). Until the middle of 
the 17 century they dominated the trade in cloth, spices, and 
jewelry at the Leczyca fairs. The register of 1569 shows 19 Jew- 
ish houses in the town, and tax lists of 1576 mention 115 Jews, 
only 50 of whom were able to pay taxes. A *blood libel arose 
in the town in 1639 when the mutilated body of a boy was dis- 
covered. Suspicion fell on a tramp, who declared under torture 
that he had stolen the boy at the behest of Jews. On the strength 
of this confession 20 Jews were arrested and tortured. The mat- 
ter came before the royal tribunal of Lublin, where the tramp, 
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after further torture, indicated that the beadle Meir and Laza- 
rus from Sobota were the ones to whom he had sold the child. 
Although they continued to protest their innocence under 
torture, they were condemned to death. After their execution 
in front of the Lublin synagogue, their bodies were quartered 
and the pieces impaled on stakes at the crossroads. In the Lu- 
blin community register these martyrs are named as Meir b. 
Menahem ha-Kohen and Ezra b. Avigdor. The child’s body was 
placed in a glass coffin in the St. Bernard Church in Leczyca, 
while a picture depicting the ritual murder was displayed on 
the front of the church; there it remained until 1793, when the 
town came under Prussian rule. The picture was replaced in 
1814 and it was not until 1825 that the government confiscated 
it along with the historical documents of the affair. 

When the Jewish quarter was burned down in 1652, King 
John Casimir (see *Poland) allowed the Jews to rebuild their 
houses and the synagogue. During the Swedish wars, Jews 
from the surrounding district took refuge in the Jewish quar- 
ter of Leczyca. On Oct. 4, 1656, the Polish army advanced to 
the city gates, whereupon the garrison retired to the castle, 
leaving the Jews to the mercies of the attacking nobles. Ac- 
cording to official lists of 1661, in the ensuing slaughter (re- 
ported in gruesome detail in the Theatrum Europaeum, 7 
(Frankfurt, 1663), 988ff.; cf. also the description of a Polish 
observer, Pierre des Noyers, in his Lettres (1859), 252) 1,700 
Jews lost their lives. Jewish reports estimate the number of 
dead at 3,000 and the number of burned Torah scrolls at 600. 
According to Polish reports (municipal archives), Jews com- 
memorated the names of the dead on a tablet, which was lost 
in 1830. On June 20, 1657 “John Casimir pardoned the Jews of 
Leczyca their crime.” However, very few availed themselves of 
his permission to return to the Jewish street; the 1665 register 
records only five Jewish houses in Leczyca. Later some more 
Jewish families moved to the town after King John 111 Sobieski 
had confirmed their former rights (Feb. 20, 1676) and granted 
permission to rebuild the synagogue, on condition that it was 
no taller nor more beautiful than before. When the Swedish 
wars were over, many Jews returned to the town and in 1724 
King Augustus 11 granted them the right to engage in com- 
merce, brandy distilling, slaughtering, innkeeping, and crafts. 
According to the 1765 census, there were 1,040 poll-tax pay- 
ers under the jurisdiction of the Leczyca kahal, 607 of them 
from 83 neighboring villages. Of the 114 residents 34 owned 
their houses. Twenty were tailors. From 999 (49% of the total 
population) in 1808, the Jewish population increased to 1,797 
(45%) in 1827, and 2,286 (44%) in 1857. In 1897 the community 
had grown to 3,444 (41%) in spite of large-scale emigration to 
Lodz, and in 1921 to 4,051 (40%). 

Natives of Leczyca included *Ephraim Solomon of Lunt- 
schitz (16 century), rabbi of Prague, and Abraham Isaac 
Luntschitz (18 century). In the first half of the 17 century, 
when the community was most influential, the rabbi was Israel 
Samuel *Calahorra. He was succeeded by his son, Salomon 
*Calahorra. 

[Encyclopaedia Judaica (Germany) / Arthur Cygielman] 
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Holocaust Period 
In 1939 there were about 4,300 Jews in Leczyca constituting 
over one third of the total population. After its occupation by 
the Germans (Sept. 7, 1939), a group of Jewish men was locked 
up in the local synagogue and a group of Polish Catholics in 
the church. These prisoners were forced to work on fortifica- 
tions. The Germans temporarily retreated when the town was 
retaken and held for a few days by the Polish army. On the 
eve of the Day of Atonement the Nazis took 50 Jewish hos- 
tages, including the rabbi and community leaders, as well as 
100 Polish hostages, as a guarantee for the safety of the Ger- 
man soldiers garrisoned in the town. All the hostages were 
subsequently released with the exception of the rabbi and 
several lay leaders for whose release the Judenrat had to pay 
1,000,000 zlotys. Some of this money had to be raised by the 
Judenrat with the assistance of the police. In December 1939 
Jewish families were evicted from many streets and from the 
buildings around the marketplace to be segregated in a sepa- 
rate, crowded Jewish district. To further repress and humiliate 
the Jews the Germans forced them to destroy their own cem- 
etery and set fire to their synagogue. The Judenrat was com- 
pelled to sign a declaration that the “arson” was committed 
by Jews, and a heavy fine was imposed upon the community. 
During 1940 groups of Jews left the town, either voluntarily 
or by force. In January 1941 all Jews were ordered to appear 
in the marketplace with their kitchen utensils and some bed- 
ding. Some 600 people were then selected and sent under 
German police convoy to Poddebice. Another group of 450 
were sent to Grabow. The Jewish area was then surrounded 
with barbed wire and as a result of famine and lack of fuel 
epidemics broke out. The final liquidation of the community 
took place on April 10-11, 1942, when the remaining 1,750 Jews 
were sent to the death camp at *Chelmno. A memorial book 
Sefer Lintshiz was published in Israel by the Society of Immi- 
grants from Leczyca (Heb., 1953). 
[Danuta Dombrowska] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Mahler, Yidn in Amolikn Poyln in Likht 
fun Tsifern (1958), index; B. Wasiutynski, Ludnos¢ zydowska w Polsce 
w wiekach x1x i XX (1930), 10, 25; A. Eisenbach et al. (eds.), Zy- 
dzi a powstanie styczniowe, materialy i dokumenty (1963), index; I. 
Schiper, Studya nad stosunkami gaspodarczymi Zydéw w Polsce pod- 
czas Sredniowiecza (1911), index; idem, Dzieje handlu zydowskiego 
na ziemiach polskich (1937), index; M. Bersohn, Dyplomataryusz, 
dotyczgcy zydow w Polsce (1910), no. 357; Trunk, in: Bleter far Ge- 
shikhte, 21-4 (1949), 64-166, passim; Dabrowska, in: BZIH, 13-14 
(1955); Halpern, Pinkas, index; Tuchowski, Odgtos proceséw krymi- 
nalnych (1713); D. Lewin, Judenverfolgungen im zweiten Schwedische- 
Polnischen Krieg (1901). 


LEDA (Lederer), EDUARD (1859-1944), Czech author and 
one of the leaders of Jewish assimilation in Czechoslovakia. 
Leda was born in Chotoviny, Bohemia. In his novels and short 
stories Leda portrayed many Jewish characters, often express- 
ing through them his own thoughts on various aspects of the 
Jewish problem. The best known are Zdpisky hrbdcovy (“Diary 
of a Hunchback,” 1923), Rakusak (“The Austrophile,” 1942), 
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and Lelicek Redivivus (1928). He also wrote two biblical plays, 
Mojzis (“Moses,’ 1919) and Zrddce (“The Traitor,” 1921), the lat- 
ter intended as a vindication of Judas Iscariot. He wrote several 
books on the Jewish question: Némecky a cesky anti-semitismus 
(“German and Czech Anti-Semitism) 1899), Ceskozidovskd 
otdzka (“The Czech-Jewish Question?’ 1899), Zidé v dnesni 
spolecnosti (“Jews in Modern Society,’ 1902), and Kapitoly o 
Zidovstvi a Zidovstvu (“Chapter on Judaism and Jewry,’ 1925). 
In all of these he was an uncompromising advocate of assimi- 
lation. Leda died in Theresienstadt. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: O. Donath, Zidé a Zidovstvi v ceské literature 
19. a 20. stoleti (1930); Hostovsky, in: Jews of Czechoslovakia (1967), 
446. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lexikon ¢ceské literatury 2/11 (1993); A. 
Mikulaéek, Literatura s hvézdou Davidovou, vol. 1 (1998) 


[Avigdor Dagan / Milos Pojar (2"4 ed.)] 


LEDEEN, HYMAN (1894-1981), U.S. inventor. Born in Cher- 
ven, Russia, Ledeen was taken to the U.S. in 1903. His numer- 
ous inventions include an air hoist, steel punch, speed reducer, 
flexible coupling, bearing for variable speed transmission, and 
pump for oil wells. 


LEDERBERG, JOSHUA (1925- ), U.S. geneticist. Born in 
Montclair, New Jersey and scion of a rabbinical family from 
Erez Israel, he studied at Columbia University and then at Yale 
and made a number of important discoveries in microbial 
genetics. It had previously been thought that bacteria repro- 
duced only asexually. In 1946, however, Lederberg and Edward 
L. Tatum discovered that sexual union and genetic recombina- 
tion occur in Escherischia coli, the common colon bacterium. 
In 1952, while looking for evidence of sexuality in other bac- 
terial forms, Lederberg and a student, Norton Zinder, dem- 
onstrated that certain viruses are capable of transmitting ge- 
netic material from one bacterial cell to another, a process 
they named transduction. From 1947 to 1959 Lederberg was 
professor of genetics at the University of Wisconsin. In 1959 he 
became professor and chairman of the department of genetics 
at Stanford University. For his studies on the organization of 
the genetic material in bacteria Lederberg (with Tatum) was 
co-recipient of the Nobel Prize for medicine in 1958. In 1978 
he left Stanford to assume the presidency of Rockefeller Uni- 
versity, serving in that capacity until 1990. He continued his 
research there on the genetics of bacterial growth as a Ray- 
mond and Beverly Sackler Foundation Scholar. Lederberg’s 
research interests, in addition to microbial genetics, are the 
chemical origin and evolution of life, space biology, and the 
augmentation of human intelligence with computer software. 
Speaking out on policy issues, he has drawn attention to the 
ever-present threat of new infectious diseases and the impe- 
tus these may receive from human folly. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Levitan, Laureates... (1960), 176-9; Cur- 
rent Biography Yearbook 1959 (1960), 251-2; S.R. Riedman and E.T. 
Gustafson, Portraits of Nobel Laureates in Medicine and Physiology 


(1963), 318-20. 
[Fred Rosner] 
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LEDERER, ABRAHAM (1827-1916), educator and peda- 
gogic writer. Born in Libochovice, Bohemia, Lederer became 
principal of the Jewish school at Tata, Hungary, in 1854, and 
in 1857 was appointed by the government to head the Jewish 
“model school” of Budapest. Lederer was also entrusted with 
the organization of the teachers’ training college connected 
with the school (1859). Although he resigned from his post as 
headmaster in 1868, he continued teaching until 1889. Among 
his contributions to educational literature were translations of 
Hungarian textbooks into German and several original publi- 
cations including Az oktatds mddszere (“Teaching Methods,” 
1870); A példadds modszere (“Teaching by Example,’ 1877); A 
testi biintetés a csaladban és az iskolaban (“Corporal Punish- 
ment at Home and at School,’ 1884); A kegyelet (“On Piety,’ 
1920); and A szocidlis kérdés és az iskola (“School and the So- 
cial Question,” 1898). Lederer was the pioneer of summer holi- 
day camps for schoolchildren in Hungary. He is also remem- 
bered as the founder of the nationwide Organization of Jewish 
Teachers in Hungary (1866). He died in Budapest. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Malnai, in: Izraelita Taniigyi Ertesité, 41 


(1916), 203-6. 
[Jeno Zsoldos] 


LEDERER (née Friedman), ESTHER PAULINE, (1918- 
2002), syndicated American columnist. Lederer was born 
in Sioux City, Iowa, to Russian Jewish immigrants. In 1955 
she took over the Ann Landers column in the Chicago Sun- 
Times. In 1987, her home base became the Chicago Tribune. 
Her daily column “Ask Ann Landers” was syndicated in more 
than 1,200 newspapers and was said to be the most widely read 
column in the world, with an estimated 90 million readers. 
She is reported to have received more than 2,000 letters daily 
and was regarded as having had a considerable influence on 
public opinion. She once referred to herself as “typically up- 
per middle-class Midwestern Jewish” Her generally conser- 
vative views included a constant warning against the perils of 
intermarriage, but she later adopted a more liberal attitude 
to questions of sex and divorce. She published some 12 pam- 
phlets on social problems and, among other works, a lengthy 
volume, The Ann Landers Encyclopedia (1978), which deals 
with a wide variety of contemporary issues. 

Lederer was the recipient of several awards, among them 
The Jane Addams Public Award Hull House and a citation 
from the ama for distinguished service. 

Lederer was married to Jules Lederer, who built the Bud- 
get-Rent-a-Car company. They divorced in 1975 after 36 years 
of marriage. Lederer’s main rival in popularity as a nationwide 
columnist was her twin sister, Pauline Esther, who also wrote 
a syndicated column, “Dear Abby,” under the name Abigail 
Van Buren. Books by Lederer include Since You Ask Me (1961); 
Gems (1988); and Wake Up and Smell the Coffee (1996). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Kogan, America’s Mom (2003); M. 
Howard, A Life in Letters: Ann Landers’ Letters to Her Only Child 
(2003); J. Pottker and B. Speziale, Dear Ann, Dear Abby: The Unau- 
thorized Biography of Ann Landers and Abigail Van Buren (1987); D. 
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Grossvogel, Dear Ann Landers (1986); M. Howard, Eppie: The Story 
of Ann Landers (1983). 


LEDERER, FRANCIS (1899-2000), Czech actor. Born near 
Prague, Lederer made his first appearance in Berlin in 1928 
and was engaged by Max Reinhardt to play with Elizabeth 
Bergner in Romeo and Juliet. He made his London debut in 
1931 and subsequently acted on the New York stage and in 
films. In 1958 he toured the U.S. as Mr. Frank in The Diary of 
Anne Frank. On television he appeared in Mission Impossible 
and The Untouchables. 


LEDERER, JEROME F. (1902-2004), U.S. aeronautical en- 
gineer. Born in New York City, Lederer received his B.Sc. in 
1924 and his MLE. in 1925 in mechanical engineering with 
aeronautical electives at New York University, one of the very 
few universities which offered this course. In 1926 he joined 
the U.S. Air Mail Service, the world’s first system of regular 
air transportation. The high accident rate among airline pilots 
stimulated his life-long interest in aviation safety and even- 
tually he won the sobriquet “Mr Aviation Safety.’ His inno- 
vative work covered aircraft design and safety modifications, 
accident investigation, human factors such as pilot fatigue 
and distraction, and flight insurance. He organized the Flight 
Safety Foundation, of which he became the first director and 
later president emeritus. In World War 11, Lederer was direc- 
tor of training at the institute which trained Air Transport 
Command's pilots and technicians and an operations ana- 
lyst for the U.S. Air Force. He was a member of many key na- 
tional and international organizations concerned with avia- 
tion safety. After retirement from the Foundation in 1967, he 
established the Office of Manned Space Flight Safety at the 
National Aeronautical and Space Administration's request 
following the 1967 space capsule disaster. As well as techni- 
cal supervision, Lederer stressed the role of personal motiva- 
tion. His many honors included the Wright Brothers Memo- 
rial Award (1967), the K.E. Tsiolkovsky Medal of the Soviet 
Federation of Cosmonauts (1988), and the International Civil 
Aviation Organization’s Edward Warner award (1999). In Jan- 
uary 2000 Air Safety magazine named him “aviation’s man of 
the century.’ In retirement he continued to work actively on 
many more general aspects of transportation safety. 


[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


LEDERMAN, LEON MAX (1922- ), U.S. Nobel laureate 
in physics. Lederman was born in New York City, where he 
earned his B.S. at the College of the City of New York (1943), 
and his M.A. (1948) and Ph.D. (1951) in physics from Co- 
lumbia University, an education interrupted by service in the 
US. Army (1943-46). He was a faculty member of the phys- 
ics department of Columbia University (1946-79) and pro- 
fessor from 1958, during which period he was director of the 
department's NEvis Laboratories at Irvington-on-Hudson 
(1961-78) and collaborated with the European Organization 
for Nuclear Research (CERN). He was director of the Fermi 
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National Accelerator Laboratory in Batavia, Illinois (1979-89) 
and professor of physics at the University of Chicago from 
1989. He joined the Illinois Institute of Technology as Pritz- 
ker Professor of Science (1994). His research concerned the 
nature of the subatomic world and in particular the identifi- 
cation of subatomic particles, most frequently by measure- 
ments or observations using particle accelerators. His major 
experiments involved the discovery of a long-lived neutral “K” 
particle, the failure of mirror symmetry in the properties of 
pions and muons, and a second type of neutrino. Lederman 
and his colleagues at Columbia University, Melvin Schwartz 
and Jack Steinberger, were awarded the Nobel Prize (1988) 
for the demonstration of the doublet structure of leptons and 
the discovery of the muon neutrino. His many honors include 
membership of the U.S. National Academy of Sciences, the 
US. National Medal for Science (1965), and the Wolf Prize in 
Physics (1983). He was a member of the Board of Trustees of 
the Weizmann Institute and collaborated closely with Profes- 
sor Haim Harari of this institute. He had a great interest in sci- 
entific education, as is evident from his many contributions to 
local, national, and international institutes and commissions. 
He is coauthor of many successful books for general readers 
including Quarks to the Cosmos (with David Schramm, 1989), 
The God Particle (with Dick Teresi, 1993), and Symmetry and 
the Beautiful Universe (with Christopher Hill, 2004). 


[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


LEE, DAVID (1931- ), U.S. physicist and Nobel laureate. 
Born in Rye, New York, Lee received his B.A. in physics from 
Harvard University (1952). After U.S. Army service, he earned 
his M.Sc. from the University of Connecticut (1955) and his 
Ph.D. in physics, under the supervision of Henry Fairbank, 
from Yale University (1959), where he developed his lasting 
interest in low-temperature physics. He joined the physics fac- 
ulty of Cornell University (1959) where he became professor 
(1968-97) and James Gilbert White Distinguished Professor 
of Physical Sciences (1997). He and his colleagues discovered 
superfluidity in the naturally occurring lighter isotope of he- 
lium called helium-3, the phenomenon whereby helium-3 
flows without resistance at a low temperature just above ab- 
solute zero. This property has fundamental theoretical impli- 
cations for understanding atomic structure and cosmology. 
Its discovery also led to the establishment of the principles 
of nuclear magnetic resonance, which have been routinely 
adopted in medical practice and biological research. He was 
awarded the Nobel Prize in Physics for this research (1996) 
jointly with Douglas Osheroff and Robert Richardson. His 
other honors include the Simon Memorial Prize and election 
to the U.S. National Academy of Sciences. 


[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


LEE, MALKE (pseudonym of Malke Leopold-Rappaport; 
1904-1964), Yiddish poet. Born in Monastrich (Galicia), she 
immigrated to New York in 1921. Her poems appeared in Yid- 
dish periodicals from 1922 and were collected in six volumes, 
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of which In Likht fun Doyres (“In the Light of Generations,” 
1961) was the most mature. Accenting nature and love, her lyr- 
ics focus on the Dniester, the farmers of New York’s Catskill 
range, her attachment to the U.S., and Israel’s resurgence. She 
also wrote a memoir after the war, Durkh Kindershe Oygn 
(“Through the Eyes of Childhood,’ 1955). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 5 (1963), 36-7. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
Puy: FE Forman (ed.), Found Treasures: Stories by Yiddish Women 
Writers (1994), 159-85. 


[Sol Liptzin / Sarah Ponichtera (2™4 ed.)] 


LEE, SIR SIDNEY (1859-1926), English literary historian. 
Born Solomon Lazarus Lee (his family had previously changed 
its name from Levi to Lee), he studied at Oxford. Lee was 
professor of English language and literature at London Uni- 
versity from 1913 to 1924. He was the second editor (from 
vol. 27) of the Dictionary of National Biography, to which he 
contributed 820 articles and which he brought to a successful 
conclusion. Lee's Life of Shakespeare, first issued in 1898, was 
long a standard work. He also wrote a Life of Queen Victoria 
(1902) and the official Life of King Edward vit (1925-27). Lee 
originally took some interest in Anglo-Jewish history, and 
published a study on Jews and crypto-Jews in Shakespear- 
ean England. Later, however, he had no connection with the 
community. Lee was knighted in 1911. His sister, ELIZABETH 
LEE (1858-1920), was an author, biographer, and translator. 
She contributed 110 entries to the Dictionary of National Bi- 
ography, of which 101 were of women. She was thus one of the 
most notable early biographers of important British women, 
and was also the only woman editor of the first Dictionary of 
National Biography. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Times (March 4 and 6, 1926); P. Emden, Jews 


of Britain (1944), 367-74. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online for 


Sir Sidney Lee and Elizabeth Lee. 
[Cecil Roth] 


LEE, STAN (1922- ), U.S. cartoonist. Born in New York City 
to Jewish immigrants from Eastern Europe, Lee (Stanley Mar- 
tin Lieber) began working in comic books at 17, as an assis- 
tant to Martin Goodman, who was married to his cousin and 
was publisher of Timely Comics, which would become Mar- 
vel Comics. Lee’s first published work appeared in a Captain 
America comic book in 1941, shortly before the United States 
entered World War 11. Lee worked with several co-creators, 
including Jack *Kirby, introducing superheroes to fight the 
Nazi menace. After the war, comics came under attack in the 
United States when a psychiatrist and a United States senator 
blamed comic books for corrupting young readers with images 
of violence and sexuality. Comic book companies responded 
by implementing strict guidelines. Lee then wrote comics in 
various genres, such as romance, Westerns, and light science 
fiction. In the late 1950s pc Comics revived the superhero 
genre and beginning in 1961 Lee, as part of the Marvel group, 
helped produce Spider Man, Thor, The Hulk, Daredevil, and 
Iron Man. Lee’ scripts, created in collaboration with such art- 
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ists as Kirby and Steve Ditko, depicted characters endowed 
with superhuman abilities yet with human failings and emo- 
tions the reader could identify with. In 1972 Lee became pub- 
lisher and editorial director of Marvel Comics. He also wrote 
Origins of Marvel Comics (1974). Lee and his studios came into 
the limelight when two Spider Man movies and a Hulk film 
achieved great success. During the dot.com boom, in 1999, 
Lee teamed with a Hollywood entrepreneur, Peter Paul, to cre- 
ate an online animation and superhero creation studio. Stan 
Lee Media went public and in February 2000 had a market 
value twice that of Marvel. The studio grew to 165 people and 
produced flash animation on the Internet, winning the 2000 
Web Award as the best entertainment portal on the World 
Wide Web, Stanlee.net. Eventually, after Paul was accused of 
campaign finance fraud during the New York State election 
campaign of Hilary Clinton for senator, Stan Lee Media went 
out of business. However, as a result of a contract that Paul 
helped negotiate for Lee with Marvel in 1998, Lee recovered a 
settlement of more than $10 million from Marvel for the prof- 
its from Marvel's blockbuster movies. 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


LEE AND CHARLOTTE COUNTIES, counties in S.W. 
Florida, U.S., including Fort Myers. Fort Myers, a city of 
about 50,000 people, is named for a Jew, Colonel Abraham 
C. Myers. A West Point graduate and quartermaster during 
the Seminole Indian Wars, Myers was a descendent of Moses 
Cohen, the first rabbi of Charleston, South Carolina. General 
John Twiggs (not Jewish) was commander of the fort built on 
the Caloosahatchee River by Federal troops in 1839 for defense 
against the Indians and his daughter married Myers. The fort 
was named to honor Colonel Myers. 

There is no record of the earliest Jew in Lee County. Jews 
were first able to attend a Jewish service during World War 11 
when a Jewish chaplain was assigned to the Buckingham Air 
Base. In 1947 Sam Posner placed an ad in the local newspaper 
that his store would be closed for the Jewish High Holidays. 
Following that, he had his best sales day ever when people 
came to see what a Jew was like. The next year, as more Jews 
identified themselves, they rented a hall for $5.00 and had 
High Holiday services. 

The Lipman family began packing tomatoes and farm- 
ing in the area in 1952 as the Six U’s Packing Co. They became 
a large agricultural presence and expanded into other areas of 
the state. Today they are probably the largest tomato growers 
in the country, farming more than 15,000 acres and operating 
eight packinghouses in seven states. 

Celia Tanner, born in Key West in 1906, came to Fort My- 
ers with her husband Herman in 1936 to open a scrap metal 
business that evolved into Tanner Auto Parts. The first congre- 
gation was formed in 1954 when 22 people met at their home. 
Led by Sam and Rose Posner, they purchased land for $1,200 
to build the Fort Myers Community Center-Temple Beth-El 
and affiliated with the Conservative movement. By this time, 
there were 30 Jewish families and Posner was the lay rabbi. In 
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1956 a cemetery was started. By 1960 Rabbi Morris Kosman 
became the first spiritual leader and in 1963 the congregation 
became Reform with the stipulation to retain yarmulkes and 
tallitot. In 1964 there was a UJA dinner and there were enough 
Jews to plan a new building. 

Brothers Jack and Leonard Rosen formed Gulf American 
Land Corporation and assembled 114 square miles of desolate 
woods on the western tip of Lee County that they named Cape 
Coral. They brought in the largest single shipment of earth- 
moving equipment in Florida development history to create 
350,000 residential sites. A large majority of the people who 
worked for Gulf American were Jews. The Rosen Brothers 
donated 4.5 acres of land and $25,000 for Temple Beth-El to 
move to Cape Coral in 1966 and insisted that all of their em- 
ployees join the Temple. The new building was dedicated in 
1965 by Rabbi Simon Friedeman, and it was already crowded 
with 90 families. One was Sylvia and David Gottlieb who came 
to Cape Coral with Gulf American. Thirty years later Sylvia 
Gottlieb donated land to the Federation and the proceeds from 
the sale helped build the Jewish Community Campus. 

By the 1970s other organizations were formed. Kosher 
meat and Passover supplies were delivered by bus from Tampa 
or by those who made the drive to the east coast. In 1972 when 
two women assumed leadership in Temple Beth-El (Rose Kos- 
ches and Gert Thomson), a group broke off to form the Fort 
Myers Community Center, also in Cape Coral. A Conserva- 
tive congregation, Temple Judea, was formed across the river 
in Fort Myers. 

Sam Posner pioneered the Trail, known now as USS. 
Route 41. He purchased land and built the first department 
store there; later Sears, Burdines, and Maas Brothers (Jews 
from Tampa) came along. He was the first chairman of the 
board for Lee Memorial Hospital in 1976 and received awards 
for his civic leadership as well as for his service to Israel. 

In 1973 Dr. Harvey Tritel became the 100" physician to 
join the Medical Society in Fort Myers and the 100" Jewish 
family to settle there. In 1975 Leo Cooper provided a connect- 
ing link for the Lee County Jews with the newspaper, ’Chayim, 
subsequently continued by Federation. In 1983 Sheila Laboda 
was the Federation's first president and Temple Judea had a 
woman rabbi in the 1990s (Tobah August). The community has 
grown and participated in all Jewish issues and efforts of their 
larger counterparts, including bringing Russian Jews. 

Nearby Port Charlotte had its first congregation in 1961 
and the following year, General Development Corporation 
donated land for a Temple that was designed in the shape 
of the Star of David. Today there are about 8,000 Jews in Lee 
and Charlotte Counties (not including snowbirds), nine Jewish 
organizations, three Jewish schools, and nine congregations. 

[Marcia Jo Zerivitz (2™4 ed.)] 


LEECH (Heb. 7712y, av, Jes: “horseleech”), blood-sucking 
worm. The aphorism in the Book of Proverbs (30:15) that 
“the leech hath two daughters: ‘Give, give’” refers to the two 
sucking disks on its head with which it adheres to its prey and 
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sucks its blood. In several places in Israel the Nile leech - Lim- 
natis nilotica —- is found in springs and bodies of water and, 
attaching itself to men or beasts when these wash in or drink 
from the water, sucks their blood. Because of this the Talmud 
warns against drinking water directly from rivers and pools 
(Av. Zar. 12b), an instance being cited of a man who swallowed 
a leech in this way; for which various remedies are suggested 
(TJ, Ber. 9:3, 13c). The medicinal leech Hirudo medicinalis is 
not naturally present in Israel and it is doubtful whether it was 
known in biblical times. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lewysohn, Zool, 336, no. 467; J. Feliks, The 
Animal World of the Bible (1962), 140. [Jehuda Feliks] 


LEEDS, cloth-manufacturing city in Yorkshire, N. England. 
Jews first appear here in the late 18" century. However, a com- 
munity was founded only c. 1823 and a cemetery acquired 
only in 1837. Until 1846 a small room served as synagogue, 
larger accommodation being acquired in that year. The first 
synagogue building for the parent congregation was erected 
in 1860, when there were a hundred Jewish families. With the 
growth in local prosperity the Jewish population increased, 
and in 1877 the present Beth Hamidrash Hagadol, now a 
congregation with 620 seatholders, was organized in a small 
room by recently arrived immigrants. Toward the close of the 
196 century many Russian and Polish immigrants settled in 
Leeds and were absorbed largely in the tailoring industry to 
which they gave a great impetus. Sir Montague *Burton was 
one of many Jews who contributed largely to its development. 
Zionism flourished in Leeds, especially due to the presence 
of Professor Selig *Brodetsky. In 1970 the Jewish community 
was estimated at 18,000 out of a population of approximately 
508,000. This was the third largest community, after London 
and Manchester, and contained the highest proportion of Jews 
to the general population in Great Britain. Three of the nine 
synagogues in Leeds were combined in the United Hebrew 
Congregation with a total membership of nearly 2,000. There 
was also one Reform congregation. The Leeds Jewish Repre- 
sentative Council, organized in 1938, embraced almost every 
local synagogue, Zionist group, charitable organization, and 
Friendly Society. There was a Hebrew department at Leeds 
University and the teachers there have included Shimon *Ra- 
widowicz. Hyman Morris was lord mayor in 1941-42 and JS. 
Walsh in 1966-67. By the mid-1990s the Jewish population had 
dropped to approximately 9,000. In the 2001 British census, 
which recorded the religion of respondents, Leeds was found 
to have 8,270 declared Jews, making it still the third largest 
Anglo-Jewish community after Greater London and Man- 
chester. Leeds continued to have a wide variety of Jewish in- 
stitutions, among them six Orthodox, one Reform, and one 
Masorti synagogue. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Krausz, Leeds Jewry, its History and Social 
Structure (1964); Lehman, Nova Bibl, index; C. Roth, Rise of Provincial 
Jewry (1950), 81f.; V.D. Lipman, Social History of the Jews in England 
1850-1950 (1957), index; L.P. Gartner, The Jewish Immigrant in Eng- 
land 1870-1914 (1960), index; Krausz, in: JJSO, 3 (1961), 88-106. ADD. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Bergen, Leeds Jewry 1830-1939: The Challenge of 
Anti-Semitism (2000); J. Buckman, Immigrants and the Class Struggle: 
The Jewish Immigrant in Leeds, 1880-1914 (1983); D. Charing (ed.), 
Glimpses of Leeds Jewry (1988); M. Freedman, Leeds Jewry: The First 
Hundred Years (1992); L. Snaipe, A History of the Jews of Leeds (1985); 
L. Teeman, Footprints in the Sands: An Autobiography (1986). 


[Cecil Roth] 


LEEF, YINAM (1953-_), Israeli composer. Born in Jerusalem, 
Leef studied composition with Mark *Kopytman at the Jeru- 
salem Rubin Academy for Music and Dance; with Richard 
Wernick, George *Rochberg, and George Crumb at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, where he received his doctorate; and 
with Luciano Berio at Tanglewood. He taught at Swarthmore 
and Haverford colleges, Philadelphia College of Performing 
Arts, and the New School of Music. At the Jerusalem Rubin 
Academy, he became chairman of the Department of Compo- 
sition, Conducting, and Theory in 2003. Leef is the recipient 
of the Halstead Prize, the Hilda K. Nitzsche Prize in Music, 
the Israel Composers’ League Prize, the acum Prize, and the 
Prime Minister’s Prize for Israeli Composers. 

Leef’s list of compositions includes orchestral works: Vi- 
olin Concerto, 1983; Scherzos and Serenades (1989); two sym- 
phonies, 1981/92 & 1995; Viola Concerto (1998); Serenity Lost 
(2004); choral works (Sounds, Shadows..., 1987); vocal works 
(The Invisible Carmel, 1982; A Place of Fire, 1985); and chamber 
and instrumental music: Canaanite Fantasies for various in- 
strumental ensembles (1981); Tefilkah (1997); Tryptique [Hom- 
age to Partos] (1997); 2 string quartets (1978 & 2001); Reminis- 
cences of Tranquility (2002); Soliloquy for violin (2003). 

Leef’s works are characterized by his threefold commit- 
ment: to universal, Western-oriented post-serial composi- 
tion; to local or locally echoing musical traditions of Jewish 
and Middle Eastern modality and timbre; and to the young 
Israeli (“Canaanite”) search for musical identity. Leef’s works 
often implicitly give expression to the composer's subjective, 
rather understated though affectionately consoling response 
to the intense reality of life in Israel. Leef’s poetics is based 
on drafting dynamic, dramatic processes of a formal nature, 
and on constituting contrasts and carefully mediating between 
them. He keeps using specific materials and models, embed- 
ding them, variously disguised, in new contexts. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove Music Online; R. Fleischer, Twenty 


Israeli Composers (1997). 
[Yuval Shaked (2"4 ed.)] 


LEEK (Heb. 13, hazir), vegetable. Allium porrum is men- 
tioned among the vegetables of Egypt for which the children 
of Israel craved during their journey in the wilderness (Num. 
11:5). This vegetable was popular with the Egyptians, sketches 
of it being common in Egyptian paintings and remains found 
in their tombs. Hazir elsewhere in the Bible refers to grass used 
as fodder, and is used for leek once only in the Mishnah (Kelim 
17:5). It is usually termed kereishah or karatei, from the root 
n> (“cut”), since it was densely sown and its green leaves cut 
from time to time for food. These were valued, among other 
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things, as a remedy against snake bite: “If someone is bitten 
by a snake, leek may be cut for him [on the Sabbath]” (Yoma 
83b). Its taste is similar to that of the onion, but more deli- 
cate. It was eaten to dispel the aftertaste of radish (Pes. 116a). If 
the plants are well spaced out they develop bulbs which were 
a favorite food. This bulb is in the shape of a head, hence its 
mishnaic name kaflutin (Greek kepadwtov, “with a head”; for 
the difference between the leaf and the bulb see Tosef., Ter. 
4:5). The leaf is dark turquoise green in color, close to that of 
tekhelet (Ber. 1:2). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 2 (1924), 131-8; H.N. and A.L. 
Moldenke, Plants of the Bible (1952), 34f. nos. 25 and 26; J. Feliks, 
Kilei Zera@’im ve-Harkavah (1967), 58-62; J. Feliks, Olam ha-Zomeah 


ha-Mikra’i (19687), 174f. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


LEES, LESTER (1920-1986), U.S. aeronautical engineer. 
Lees was born in New York City, obtaining his B.S. and M.S. 
in aeronautical engineering at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology (1941). He worked in U.S. Air Force laboratories 
on materiel problems during World War 11 before moving first 
to Princeton and then to the California Institute of Technol- 
ogy. Lees’ initial interests concerned the problems of super- 
sonic flight resulting from the shock waves created by the lead- 
ing edge of aircraft structures, particularly in aerodynamics 
and heat transfer. His later work in gas dynamics at very high 
altitude flight proved relevant to atmospheric re-entry and 
ballistic missile defense. He was involved in environmental is- 
sues and became the first director of Caltech’s Environmental 
Quality Laboratory. His many appointments included mem- 
bership in the President's Scientific Advisory Board. 


[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


LEESER, ISAAC (1806-1868), U.S. rabbi, writer, and edu- 
cator. Leeser, who was born in Westphalia, Germany (then 
Prussia), was eight when his mother died. His father took 
him to Dulmen, near Muenster, where he was reared by his 
grandmother and began his formal education. He studied with 
Rabbi Benjamin Cohen, and then with Rabbi Abraham Sutro, 
who was an ardent opponent of Reform. Leeser obtained his 
secular education at the gymnasium of Muenster. In 1824 he 
went to America to work for his uncle in Richmond, Virginia. 
He published his first article, a defense of Judaism against a 
defamatory article that had appeared in a New York newspa- 
per, in 1825. The essay attracted wide notice and in 1829 the 
Sephardi congregation, Mikveh Israel of Philadelphia, invited 
him to be its hazzan. Leeser was the first to introduce a regular 
English sermon into the synagogue service. In 1843 he founded 
the monthly The Occident, the first successful Jewish news- 
paper. For 25 years, this was an important forum for articles 
on Jewish life and thought. Leeser was its editor, chief con- 
tributor, bookkeeper, and sometimes even typesetter. Leeser 
advocated the Americanization of Judaism through transla- 
tions and sermons in English. He also insisted on decorum 
and beauty in services. He was in the words of Jonathan Sarna 
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“the foremost traditionalist leader for three decades,’ an ad- 
vocate of regeneration. On the major American issue of his 
day, slavery, Leeser, like Isaac Mayer *Wise, advocated com- 
promise rather than war. 

Leeser founded the first Jewish Publication Society of 
America and brought many important works to the attention 
of the American Jewish community. He published the first 
Hebrew primer for children (1838), the first complete English 
translation of the Sephardi prayer book (1848), and numer- 
ous textbooks for children. He founded the first Hebrew high 
school (1849), the first Jewish representative and defense or- 
ganization in 1859 (the Board of Delegates of American Isra- 
elites), Maimonides College, and the first American Jewish 
rabbinical school in 1867. His major literary achievement was 
the first American translation of the Bible, a work that took 
him 17 years to complete, and was published in 1845. This be- 
came the standard American Jewish translation of the Bible 
until the new Jewish Publication Society translation of 1917. 
Leeser’s later years were clouded by poverty and the fact that 
his congregation did not appreciate his many activities on the 
national scene. Toward the end of his life, his friends formed 
a congregation, Beth El Emeth, for him. Leeser was a tradi- 
tionalist who did much to stem the tide of Reform. Although 
he was identified with the Sephardi community his influence 
affected the entire community and he laid the foundations 
for many of the key institutions of present-day Jewish life. 
His contributions to every area of Jewish culture and religion 
made him a major builder of American Judaism. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Davis, Emergence of Conservative Juda- 
ism (1963), 347-69; Korn, in: AJA, 19 (1967), 127-141; Englander, in: 
CCARY, 28 (1918), 213-52; J.R. Marcus, Memoirs of American Jews, 
1775-1865, 2 (1955), 58-87; L. Jung (ed.), Guardians of Our Heritage 
(1958), 245-61; Whiteman, in: AJHSP, 48 (1959), 207-44; MLS. Seller, 
in: AJHSQ, 58 (1968), 118-35. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Sarna, Ameri- 
can Judaism: A History (2004), 78-88. 


[Jack Riemer / Michael Berenbaum (2"¢ ed.)] 


LEEUW, AVRAHAM DE (1898- ), Israeli hydraulic engi- 
neer. Born in Holland, de Leeuw immigrated to Palestine in 
1924. Beginning in the Tel Aviv municipality, he became chief 
engineer of Palestine Potash Ltd., of Fertilisers and Chemi- 
cals Ltd. (1936-49), and of the Tahal national irrigation and 
power scheme (1949-57). De Leeuw was director of and later 
adviser on soil conversion in Israel. From 1957 he was profes- 
sor of civil engineering at the Technion, Haifa, and head of its 
hydraulics laboratory. 


LEEUW, JACOB BEN HAYYIM (Heymann) DE (1811- 
1883), Dutch talmudist. De Leeuw was born in Leiden, but also 
resided for some time in ’s Hertogenbosch. In 1874 he went to 
Amsterdam, where he taught in the bet midrash Ez Hayyim. 
He was the author of expositions and novellae on various 
themes in tractate Ketubbot which were entitled Shoshannat 
Yaakov (1848); Peri Ez Hayyim (1852), with additional notes 
(1853); Mishkenot ha-Ro’im (1854); Nahalat Yaakov (1857), in 
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the introduction to which he took issue with Phinehas ha-Levi 
Horowitz, author of the Haflaah, on the subject of whether 
money may be extracted from its possessor by a majority deci- 
sion; and Helek Yaakov (1858). He also wrote Ahuzzat Mere’im 
(1879), novellae on tractate Bezah, and Beit Yaakov (1880), on 
the first seven chapters of Hullin. 


°LE FEVRE DE LA BODERIE, GUY (Faber Boderianus; 
1541-1598), French poet and Christian Hebraist. La Boderie 
was a pupil of the eccentric genius Guillaume *Postel and 
served the duke of Alencon as secretary and interpreter. He 
collaborated with Benito Arias *Montano in editing the sec- 
ond Complutensian Bible, the credit for which he later dis- 
puted with the Spaniard. Among La Boderie’s contributions 
to this polyglot Bible (printed by Christophe *Plantin at Ant- 
werp, 1568-72) were the Syriac version of the New Testament, 
and an Aramaic lexicon (Dictionarium Syro-Chaldaicum). 
The latter work displays the author's predilection for the Kab- 
balah, a significant element in his French verse. An honored 
associate of the celebrated Pléiade group of poets, La Boderie 
was moderate in his religious and his political views and re- 
mained aloof both from the Huguenots and from the Catho- 
lic League. Metrical renderings of the Psalms abound in his 
works, which include L’Encyclie des secrets de léternité (1571) 
and the epic La Galliade (1578). These long poems are full of 
biblical and rabbinic references and Franco-Hebraic conceits. 
LHarmonie du Monde (1579), one of his many translations, 
expanded Francesco *Giorgio’s Christian interpretation of 
the Kabbalah. La Boderie’s “Gallic” exposition of such motifs 
as the cockerel, lily, and *menorah was inspired by the Zohar 
and by *Bahya ben Asher’s mystical exegesis. His brother, 
NICOLAS LE FEVRE DE LA BODERIE (1550-1613), was also a 
Hebraist and contributed to the Antwerp polyglot Bible. He 
wrote Ad nobiliores linguas... Isagoge (1588) and a lengthy kab- 
balistic preface to the French translation (1570) of *Pico della 
Mirandola’s Heptaplus. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Colomiés, Gallia Orientalis (1665), 41-42; 
E Secret, Lésotérisme de Guy Le Févre de la Boderie (1969); J. Perles, 
Beitraege zur Geschichte der hebraeischen und aramaeischen Studien 
(1884), 78ff.; B. Rekers, Benito Arias Montano (Dutch, 1961), u10ff.; 
A.M. Schmidt, Poésie scientifique en France au seiziéme siécle (1938), 
182-214; idem, in: E.J. Finbert (ed.), Aspects du génie d’Israél (1950), 
169-82; F. Secret, Kabbalistes chrétiens de la Renaissance (1964), 192 ff; 
G.E. Silverman, in: Jc (Jan. 8, 1960). 


[Godfrey Edmond Silverman] 


LEFKOWITZ, DAVID (1941-_), hazzan and composer. 
Lefkowitz was born in Cleveland. From childhood he sang 
in the choir of his father, the cantor and composer Jacob 
Lefkowitz, and appeared with him in concerts and on radio 
programs. He studied cantorial music with his father as well 
as at the Cantorial School of the Jewish Theological Seminary 
in New York. He studied at the University of Pittsburgh and 
at the Juilliard School in New York. At the age of 18 he be- 
gan to serve as cantor at the Ocean Parkway Jewish Center in 
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Brooklyn, at Temple Emanuel in Paterson, New Jersey, and at 
the Park Avenue Synagogue in New York, where he was chief 
cantor from 1976. He has a lyric tenor voice, and appeared on 
radio and television programs in the United States. Every year 
he arranges a special prayer service at his synagogue in which 
he performs some of the classical repertoire of the cantorial 
world as well as compositions written especially for him. He 
has produced records of portions of the prayer service, and 
composed, rescued, and edited rare synagogue works (such 
as David *Nowakowsky’s works) from many periods and in 
many styles. Lefkowitz was the vice president of the Ameri- 
can Society for Jewish Music and served as the vice president 
and music director of the David Nowakowsky Foundation 
and as a faculty member of the School of Sacred Music at 
Hebrew Union College. His honors include the David Putter- 
man Award from the Cantor’s Assembly (2003) for Lifetime 
Achievement in the Cantorate, and a 2003-4 appointment to 
the Rabbinical Assembly Law Committee. 


[Akiva Zimmerman / Israela Stein (24 ed.)] 


LEFKOWITZ, LOUIS (1904-1966), New York attorney gen- 
eral, a leading Jewish Republican politician. Born in New York 
City, he was a graduate of Fordham Law School and practiced 
law briefly before being elected to the New York State Assem- 
bly at the age of 23. For a time he was a judge at New York's 
Municipal Court. In 1956 he replaced Jacob *Javits, the leading 
New York Jewish Republican politician of his age, as attorney 
general when Javits was elected to the Senate. Javits was less 
than pleased to be replaced by a club politician. Over time they 
worked together harmoniously. Lefkowitz served as attorney 
general for a record 22 years. He attempted to seek a different 
office when he ran for New York City’s mayor against Robert FE. 
Wagner in 1961 when Wagner sought a third term as mayor. 

As a young man he found the settlement house as a ha- 
ven to escape the New York slums of the Lower East Side. 
“They were havens,’ he said. “You had gymnasium privileges, 
swimming. You could take a bath more often than at home.” 
He joined a club called the Solons at the University Settlement. 
It was from that base that he ran for public office, relentlessly 
campaigning door-to-door, asking voters for their support or 
at least not to humiliate him. He won. When he first came to 
office Al Smith was governor; when he retired in 1978 Hugh 
Carey was the governor. 

As a political leader he was the master of street cam- 
paigning, remembering names, greeting voters, eating ethnic 
food. His term of office long overlapped with another liberal 
Republican, Governor Nelson Rockefeller, who was both a 
mentor and a protégé. He was one of the few men who stayed 
at the Executive Mansion as a guest of Rockefeller, a politi- 
cian whom he taught to eat blintzes and to down hot dogs, 
not quite a patrician taste in foods. 

His successor, the long-time Jewish Democratic Attorney 
General Robert *Abrams, the man whom he had defeated in 
1974, said: “Historically, the Attorney General's office played 
a defensive role - defending the state whenever the state was 
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sued. In the modern era, it began to take the offensive lead on 
behalf of the public interest by bringing lawsuits. He took a 
particular lead in doing that in the consumer-protection area.” 
Lefkowitz was known as “the people’s lawyer.” 

With Jacob Javits, Louis Lefkowitz, Robert Abrams, and 
Eliot *Spitzer, the role of attorney general of New York for al- 
most all of the last half of the 20" century and well into the 
first decade of the 21°t century was held by Jewish political 
leaders proud of their Jewish roots. 


[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


LEFRAK, SAMUEL J. (1918-2003), U.S. builder and philan- 
thropist. A champion of middle-income housing, the Brook- 
lyn-born LeFrak headed a family company that produced 
more living space than any other in the years after World 
War 11. Through four decades, LeFrak led the Lefrak Organi- 
zation, founded in the United States by his grandfather, Aaron, 
in 1905, putting up almost 200,000 houses and apartments 
in the New York City area. He said he “went into the busi- 
ness” at the age of eight, carrying buckets of water and nails 
for workmen at construction sites. When he started working 
for the family company full time in 1940 it was building army 
camps and housing. His father, who had bought a 2,000-acre 
farm in Brooklyn in the 1920s and had been building there 
long before World War 11, turned the presidency over to him 
in 1948. He held it until 1975, when his son, Richard, became 
president, with Samuel retaining the title of chairman. After 
he took over the company, he built wherever he could buy 
reasonably priced land, always following the principle that 
housing should be close to subways, schools, and shopping. 
“I adopted another S - safe,’ he said. 

LeFrak’s signature building was a six-story brick apart- 
ment house, a standard feature of Brooklyn and Queens, and 
his buildings stressed security systems that were advanced for 
their day. His Lefrak City, with 5,000 apartments and two mil- 
lion feet of retail space, included swimming pools, doormen, 
and television surveillance in the elevators. At Battery Park City 
in Lower Manhattan in the early 1980s, he built 1,800 apart- 
ments and in the 1990s there was his Newport development on 
the Hudson River shorefront in Jersey City, a $10 billion resi- 
dential and commercial project that can house 35,000 people. 

A noted art collector and philanthropist, he served on 
the boards of 36 hospitals, colleges, and schools, and many 
buildings are named for him and his wife, the former Ethel 
Stone, whom he married in 1941. They include a concert hall at 
Queens College, a gymnasium at Amherst College, a meadow 
in Flushing, Queens, a learning center at Temple Emanu-El in 
Manhattan, and a classroom building with an amphitheater at 
the University of Maryland, which he attended. He financed 
expeditions in underwater archeology, once in search of sev- 
enth-century Byzantine shipwrecks off the coast of Israel. He 
also helped finance a search for Noah’s Ark, which the Turkish 
government refused to allow to go forward, and the successful 
search for the ss Titanic. 

[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 
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LEFSCHETZ, SOLOMON (1884-1972), U.S. mathematician. 
Born in Moscow, Lefschetz received his doctorate in 1911 at 
Clarke University. During the years 1907 to 1910 he was em- 
ployed by the Westinghouse Electric Manufacturing Com- 
pany at Pittsburgh. He began his academic career in 1911 as 
an instructor at the University of Nebraska and after a num- 
ber of appointments became research professor at Princeton 
University after 1933. He made important and significant con- 
tributions to algebraic geometry, topology, and differential 
equations. Among his published works are Algebraic Topol- 
ogy (1942); Algebraic Geometry (1953); Differential Equations 
(1957); and Stability Theory of Liapunov. 


LEFT WICH, JOSEPH (1892-1984), English author, editor, 
and anthologist. Born Joseph Lefkowitz in Holland, Leftwich 
eventually became head of the London branch of the Jewish 
Telegraphic Agency (1921-1936). He made his name as an au- 
thority on Jewish and Yiddish literature, translating works by 
Sholem Asch, Max Brod, I.L. Peretz, Zalman Schneour and 
Stefan Zweig. The Nazis’ rise to power stirred him to write 
What Will Happen to the Jews? (1936) and The Tragedy of 
Anti-Semitism (in collaboration with A.K. Chesterton, 1948). 
He also wrote Yiddish Language and Literature (1944), and 
studies of Herzl (1942) and Zangwill (1957). Leftwich edited 
two influential anthologies: Yisrdel, the First Jewish Omnibus 
(1933; revised 1963), a wide selection, in English, from the 
Jewish literature of many countries, and The Golden Peacock 
(1939), translations from Yiddish poetry. He published a new 
anthology of Yiddish essays in English translation, The Way 
We Think (2 vols., 1969). He served from 1945 as director of 
the British Federation of Jewish Relief Organizations. Leftwich 
was a friend and associate of such noted East End cultural fig- 
ures as Isaac *Rosenberg and Mark *Gertler, and coined the 
name the “Whitechapel Boys” for their group. 


LEGAL MAXIMS, concise statements of the law as it is or, 
often, succinct statements embodying a guiding principle es- 
tablished in law. The word kelal, in one of its varied mean- 
ings, is the Hebrew equivalent of a legal maxim. “The burden 
of proof is on the plaintiff” (BK 3:11), for example, is referred 
to as “a great maxim of jurisprudence” (kelal gadol ba-din; BK 
46a; see also *Evidence). 


Historical Periods 

The wealth of Jewish legal maxims is essentially talmudic. The 
great corpus of tannaitic and amoraic literature contains hun- 
dreds of maxims, i.e., legal rules and principles of jurispru- 
dence stated in brief form and summary fashion. 


OF BIBLICAL ORIGIN. Even maxims which can be traced back 
to the Bible owe their epigrammatic popularity to the Talmud. 
These “biblical” maxims are of three types: a literal quotation 
ofa verse or of a part thereof, “At the mouth of two witnesses... 
shall a matter be established” (Deut. 19:15, cited very frequently 
in talmudic literature); a condensation of a biblical verse: “Do 
not place a wicked man as a witness” (Sanh. 27a; cf. Ex. 23:1); 
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and a standardized, non-literal interpretation of a verse: “Ac- 
cording to the majority [of judges] must the case be decided” 
(Sanh. 1:6; cf. Ex. 23:2). 


TANNAITIC TIMES. A great number of maxims were devel- 
oped in post-biblical and tannaitic times. They are cited in tan- 
naitic literature, often anonymously and without their valid- 
ity being challenged: “A man’s agent is like the man himself” 
(Mekh. Pisha 5); “Local custom decides everything” (BM 7:1); 
and “A condition made contrary to an express biblical law is 
void” (Ket. 9:1; see *Contract). A number of tannaitic rules and 
maxims, on the other hand, represent minority opinions and 
are not binding: “Marriage takes no effect when there is a pro- 
hibitory law against it” (Akiva, Ket. 29b). Other tannaitic ke- 
lalim, although accepted, were disputed (cf., e.g., L. Ginzberg, 
Perushim ve-Hiddushim ba-Yerushalmi, 2 (1941), 159-64, on 
the rule, “Women are exempt from positive commandments 
which have a time limit”; Kid. 34a). 


AMORAIC PERIOD. A significant increase in the wealth of 
legal maxims was accomplished by the amoraim. Many are 
recorded in the Jerusalem Talmud; for example: “No price 
can be put on a Sefer Torah” (BM 4:6) and “Unless otherwise 
stipulated, partners are to divide equally” (Ket. 10:4). A great 
wealth of maxims is found in the Babylonian Talmud; for ex- 
ample: “There is no agent in wrongful acts,” a maxim explained 
by the following one: “If the Master's [God's] words conflict 
with the pupil's [the principal’s] words, whose words shall we 
[who are called upon to act as agent] obey?” (Kid. 42b); and 
“Any acquisition made in error is voidable” (Git. 14a). All these 
are cited anonymously; many others are quoted in the name 
of the amora who first formulated them. “Less than the legal 
quantity is forbidden by the law of the Torah” (Johanan, Yoma 
73b); “No man is presumed to have paid his debt before the 
time due” (Simeon b. Lakish, BB 5 a—b); and “A man isa kins- 
man unto himself, hence no man may incriminate himself” 
(Rava, Sanh. 9b; see *Confession). The amoraim succeeded in 
introducing numerous Aramaic legal maxims: “The law of the 
state is law” (*Dina de-Malkhuta Dina; Git. 10b); “Force ma- 
jeure (*Ones) is excused by the law” (BK 28b) and “The stron- 
ger wins” (Git. 60b; see *Extraordinary Remedies). There ap- 
pears to be no correlation between language and geography; 
Aramaic and Hebrew maxims were formulated by Babylonian 
and Palestinian amoraim equally. 

Post-talmudic authorities coined very few maxims of 
law. A few such legal maxims may be gleaned from midrashic 
and medieval works: “One makes a festive meal to celebrate 
the conclusion of the Torah reading” (Song R. 1:1, no. 9). They 
usually contain moral overtones: “As long as advocacy for the 
accused has not ceased, the trial is not over” (Midrash Sekhel 
Tov, Gen. 19:1); “One cannot serve two masters” (Israel David- 
son, Ozar ha-Meshalim ve-ha-Pitgamim, 12, no. 126). 


The Mishnaic Kelal 
Of special interest is the mishnaic kelal. The Mishnah often 
formulates a general statement which summarizes numer- 
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ous particulars. Sometimes the general statement is found at 
the beginning of a bill of particulars; sometimes it is found 
at the end. In the former case, the general statement is intro- 
duced by the expression “A general rule have they [the rab- 
bis] stated” (kelal ameru, e.g., Pe'ah 1:4), or “A great rule have 
they stated” (kelal gadol ameru; e.g., Shab 7:1). In the latter, 
the general statement is introduced by the expression, “This 
is the general rule” (zeh ha-kelal; e.g., Ket. 3:9. For details cf. 
Frankel, Mishnah, 306f.; see also *Codification of the Law). 
Like the Roman regula, the mishnaic kelal summarizes the law 
without being an authentic or complete expression of the law. 
The Roman jurist proclaims, “The law is not derived from the 
regula, rather the regula is deduced from the law” (Paulus, D. 
50:17, 1). Similarly, a basic rule of mishnaic exegesis is enun- 
ciated by the Babylonian Talmud, “We deduce nothing from 
general statements” Ein lemedin min ha-kelalot (Kid. 34a). 
The Jerusalem Talmud expressed the same idea as follows, 
“The general statements made by Rabbi [Judah ha-Nasi, edi- 
tor of the Mishnah] are not general statements” (Leit kelalin 
de-Rabbi kelalan; Ter. 1:1). 

A good illustration of the nonauthoritative nature of the 
mishnaic kelal is found in the talmudic analysis of Mishnah 
Kiddushin 1:7. The Mishnah reads: “(a) With regard to all posi- 
tive commandments which have a time limit - men are obli- 
gated and women are exempt; (b) With regard to all positive 
commandments which have no time limit - men and women 
are equally obligated; (c) With regard to negative command- 
ments, regardless of whether they have or do not have a time 
limit - men and women are equally obligated except for the 
prohibitions of shaving [with a razor, Lev. 19:27], of removing 
sidelocks [ibid.], and of kohanim defiling themselves by con- 
tact with a human corpse [Lev. 21:1]. These three exceptions 
apply to men, not to women.” 

The Talmud (Kid. 34a-36a) records that, in “violation” 
of paragraph (a), women are obligated to observe the com- 
mandments of mazzah (Ex. 12:18), rejoicing on festivals (Deut. 
16:14), and participation in the public assembly on Sukkot ev- 
ery seventh year (Deut. 31:12), although these commandments 
are positive and have a time limit. In “violation” of paragraph 
(b), women are exempt from the commandments of Torah 
study (Deut. 11:19), procreation (Gen. 1:28), and the redemp- 
tion of the firstborn son (Ex. 13:13). Paragraph (c), however, 
admits of no exceptions. This would lead one to assume that 
a general statement which limits itself by adding “except for” 
is indeed authoritative, for the very concern for exceptions 
would appear to indicate the accuracy of the general state- 
ment in non-excepted instances. R. Johanan, a Palestinian 
amora of the third century, was therefore careful to point 
out, “We cannot learn from general principles, even where 
exceptions are stated” (see his proof from Er. 3:1). Thus, even 
where exceptions are specified, the kelal is not a truly gen- 
eral statement. As a result, Maimonides (Commentary on 
the Mishnah, Kid. 1:7) states that the word kol (“all? “every”) 
in a kelal-statement must be understood as meaning nothing 
more than rov (“most”). 
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Some would limit the rule, “We cannot learn from gen- 
eral principles,’ to general statements introduced by the word 
kol, as, for example, the mishnayot from Kiddushin and Eruvin 
cited in the previous two paragraphs (R. Jacob Berab, Nov. 
Kid. 34a, in: Sefer ha-Yovel... B.M. Lewin, 222f.). Other au- 
thorities are of the opinion that the rule applies to statements 
formulated as a kelal as well (Nov. Ran, Meg. 19b). The rule 
is limited in application, however, only to those statements 
whose general nature is challenged by facts adduced from 
authoritative sources: “We on our own may not reject a gen- 
eral kelal which we have as a tradition from the rabbis; for if 
we do so, there is no limit and we can no longer depend upon 
our Talmud as edited, for it consists mainly of general state- 
ments” (kelalot; Rosh, Shevu. 6, para. 5). The Talmud itself 
never rejected a kelal except out of necessity or in deference 
to an oral tradition regarding the exception to the kelal; with- 
out such necessity or in the absence of an oral tradition, the 
accuracy of the general statement is to be accepted (Pseudo- 
Rashba, Men. 6b). Although the rule, “We cannot learn from 
kelalot;’ was formulated by the amoraim concerning general 
statements found in the tannaitic sources, the matter is dis- 
puted whether the rule holds true regarding amoraic kalalim 
as well (cf. Yad Malakhi, Kelalei Alef, 23). A similar dispute 
exists as to whether the rule applies equally to general state- 
ments found in the codes (R. Zevi Hirsch Ashkenazi, Hakham 
Zevi, 55, says that the rule does not apply; R. Jacob Reicher, 
Hok Yaakov, 429, n. 8, and R. Alexander Schorr, Tevuot Shor, 
32, n. 6, maintain that the rule does apply). 


Compilations of Maxims 

A bibliography of Hebrew works containing legal maxims, 
rules, and general principles is found in P. Jacob Kohn, Ozar 
ha-Be'urim ve-ha-Perushim (1952), 448-62. Other books (pub- 
lished after 1952 and therefore not included in Kohn’s bibliog- 
raphy) containing lists of maxims and rules are ET (as titles 
of individual articles); Elon, Mafte’ah, 405-412; Y.Y. Hasidah, 
Ozar Maamrei Halakhah (3 vols., 1959-60); Joseph Schechter, 
Ozar ha-Talmud David Etrog, Peri Ez Hadar (1952). The fol- 
lowing works contain lists of Hebrew legal maxims, translated 
and explained in English: Lewis N. Dembitz, s.v. Maxims, Le- 
gal, in: Jewish Encyclopedia, vol. 8 (1904); George Horowitz, 
‘The Spirit of Jewish Law (1953), 99-104; M. Mielziner, Legal 
Maxims and Fundamental Laws (1898). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: ET, 1 (1951°), 295f. and the works mentioned 
above. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Elon, Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri (1988), 
see index; idem, Jewish Law (1994), see index; M. Elon and B. Lifshitz, 
Mafteah ha-Sheelot ve-ha-Teshuvot shel Hakhmei Sefarad u-Zefon Af- 
rikah (legal digest) (1986), 1:174-92; B. Lifshitz and E. Shochetman, 
Mafteah ha-Sheelot ve-ha-Teshuvot shel Hakhmei Ashkenaz, Zarefat 
ve-Italyah (legal digest) (1997), 115-38. 

[Aaron Kirschenbaum] 


LEGAL PERSON, a body of men or of property which the 
law, in imitation of the personality of human beings, treats 
artificially as subject of rights and duties independent of its 
component parts. The classic example of a legal person is the 
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corporation. Although the most familiar type of corporation 
is that engaged in business activities, history has witnessed 
corporations formed as the vehicle for charitable enterprises, 
cooperative nonprofit-making enterprises, municipal and gov- 
ernmental operations, and religious and social activities. For 
example, in the classical Roman legal system, the universita- 
tes - corporate groups which possessed common treasuries 
and were endowed with a legal personality separate and dis- 
tinct from that of their individual members - included vari- 
ous municipal and religious, as well as industrial and trad- 
ing, associations. The corporation has usually featured the 
following characteristics: a name common to the aggregate 
of its component individuals or properties; a life indepen- 
dent of the lives of its components; the possession of privi- 
leges or rights, liabilities or duties, which do not inhere in its 
membership as individuals; and the divorce of ownership and 
management, with the authority of the managers to act as the 
agents and representatives of the corporation being conferred, 
limited, and determined not by the consent of the owners but 
by the law itself. 


Talmudic and Post-Talmudic Law 

Traditional Jewish law apparently did not recognize the type 
of ownership implied in the idea of the corporation. Com- 
mon ownership is ordinarily expressed in terms of *partner- 
ship (shuttafut; Maim. Yad, Sheluhin ve-Shuttafin 4-10; Tur. 
and Sh. Ar., HM 157-82). The salient differences whereby the 
partnership may be distinguished from the corporation are: 
the continued existence of a partnership is dependent upon 
the lives of the partners or their respective heirs; the privileges, 
rights, liabilities, and duties associated with a partnership in- 
here almost directly in the individual members of the associa- 
tion; the manager of a partnership enterprise is construed as 
the agent of the component members. Although the corpora- 
tion is not a juristic category in the classical sources of Jewish 
law, scholars have attempted, with various degrees of success, 
to find types of associations and proprietal arrangements in 
Jewish history which parallel or approximate the corporation 
and which may be regarded as embodiments of the concept of 
the legal or artificial person. The fruits of these attempts may 
be summarized as follows: 


Hekdesh 
*Hekdesh, the term for objects, animals, and money conse- 
crated for the upkeep of the Temple precincts and for the sacri- 
ficial service therein. The administrator of this corporate body 
was the Temple treasurer (gizbar). All Temple properties were 
placed under the jurisdiction of the gizbar, at whose discretion 
acquisitions and sales of these properties were controlled and 
who was empowered to represent the interests of the Temple 
in litigation (Hag. 11a; BM 58a). Thus the typical feature of the 
modern corporation, the divorce of ownership and manage- 
ment, was the salient characteristic of hekdesh — for God was 
viewed as the “owner” and the gizbar the manager thereof. 
On the other hand, the Temple corporation was unique 
in the world of commerce. Its acquisition of property was by 
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consecration and its sales were by redemption; thus its trans- 
actions were governed by special rules. Moreover, there were 
numerous regulations that were inapplicable to hekdesh pos- 
sessions, e.g., the rules of overreaching (*onaah) did not ap- 
ply to Temple property, so that valuable properties could be 
redeemed at the cost of a perutah, the smallest coin; theft 
of hekdesh property was not punishable by the normal legal 
sanctions; construction of hekdesh appurtenances was accom- 
plished while the materials were still unsanctified, and their 
consecration to the Temple took place only after the construc- 
tion was completed (BM 57b; BK 62b; Mel. 14b). Hence the 
corporate body of Temple properties may not be regarded as 
a typical legal person, subject to the normal rights and duties 
attributed to human beings. 


Benei ha-Ir 

Benei ha-Ir, the name given to the municipal community in 
talmudic parlance. In the Talmud, the community is regarded 
as an aggregate of the individuals who comprise its member- 
ship. The legal definition of this aggregate is that of a partner- 
ship. Thus, no member of the community could act as a wit- 
ness in matters which affected communal property; he was 
disqualified as an interested party. The governing body of the 
community, known as the “seven notables of the city” (shivah 
tovei ha-ir), was regarded as an agent of the citizenry, and its 
acts had to be ratified by the citizenry meeting as a body (be- 
maamad benei ha-ir; Meg. 26a). 

In post-talmudic jurisprudence, the community was con- 
verted from a juridical partnership to a corporate body with 
numerous features characteristic of a legal person. Commu- 
nal transactions were no longer regarded as those of its con- 
stituent members. Municipal ordinances (takkanot *ha-kahal) 
could no longer be vetoed by individual citizens; the ruling 
of the majority members of the governing body was binding 
on all members of the community. Members of the commu- 
nity, no longer regarded as interested parties, were accepted 
as witnesses in matters affecting the municipality (see Beit 
Yosef, HM 37, notes 12 and 14; Sma, HM 156, note 6). Thus the 
body politic came to be clothed with an existence juridically 
independent of the citizens who comprised it. 


Havurat Zedakah 

Havurat Zedakah, the communal charity fund, which eventu- 
ally evolved into a legal person. In the Talmud, the poor were 
construed as owners of the monies deposited in the charity 
fund, and the communal collectors were viewed as their agents 
(BK 36b). This created disadvantages for the poor, for the rule 
of procedure in the Talmud was that interests of indeterminate 
plaintiffs were not actionable (mamon she-ein lo tovin, Rashi, 
BK 93a). As in the case of benei ha-ir, here, too, post-talmudic 
jurisprudence endowed charity funds with the character of an 
artificial person. An association (havurah) founded for chari- 
table purposes was regarded as somewhat akin to the mod- 
ern corporation, i.e., an aggregate of property earmarked for 
specific purpose, with the havurah construed as the means 
created for the advancement of this purpose. The collectors 
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and administrators of the charitable havurah were henceforth 
classed as its managerial staff fully authorized to conduct its 
affairs. This authorization included the power to bring suit 
in court to protect the interests of the funds under its super- 
vision (see Beit Yosef, HM 149, note 37; Netivot ha-Mishpat, 
HM 149, Mishpat ha-Kohanim, note 46). It is quite possible 
that an additional example of a legal person in Jewish history 
may be found among the *Qumran and *Essene sects, which 
were based upon the renunciation of private property on the 
part of their members (cf. E. Koffmahn, in Biblica, 42 (1961), 
433-42, and 44 (1963), 46-61). 


In Modern Rabbinic Law 
The problem of the corporation and its application to Jewish 
law has arisen in the following areas: 


Interest on Loans 

Inasmuch as Jewish law forbids lending and borrowing money 
on interest to or from Jews (see *Usury), the question has 
arisen whether (or how) Jewish people may conduct the nor- 
mal transactions involved in banking, *insurance, and the 
like, and whether (or how) they may invest in such compa- 
nies without violating the religious restrictions created by the 
participation of other Jewish people therein. 


Sabbath Law 

The religious restriction on labor on the Sabbath includes the 
prohibition of aiding and abetting, as well as deriving benefit 
from, the labor of others, non-Jews and, more so, Jews. How 
may a Jew be a stockholder in a company whose operations 
include Sabbath labor? 


Passover Restrictions 

A Jew may not eat, derive benefit from, or possess hamez 
during the Passover season. How do these restrictions affect 
the permissibility to invest in companies which do business 
with hamez? 

The response of the rabbinic authorities of the past one 
hundred years has been divided. The controversy may be sum- 
marized in the following manner. One school of rabbis is of 
the opinion that, inasmuch as the traditional sources do not 
recognize the concept of legal personality in normal com- 
merce and trade, the corporation is, halakhically, nothing 
more than the conventional partnership. Hence, the rules of 
partnership are to be applied to the questions of loans on in- 
terest, Sabbath labor, and hamez, and only the dispensations 
traditionally allowed within the framework of partnerships 
may be allowed with regard to corporations. These, it must 
be added, are highly circumscribed (e.g., Solomon Ganzfried, 
Kizzur Shulhan Arukh 65:28 and Isaac Wasserman, in: Noam, 
3 (1960), 195-203, regarding loans; Moses Feinstein, Iggerot 
Moshe, vol. 1, OH 90, regarding the Sabbath; Israel Beeri, in: 
Ha-Torah ve-ha-Medinah, 11-13 (1960-62), 454-62, regarding 
all three questions). Another group of authorities, although 
in agreement with the first group in refusing to recognize the 
corporation as a unique and novel halakhic category, has nev- 
ertheless, through involved reasoning, found ways of avoiding 
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the traditional restrictions and has been able to permit Ortho- 
dox Jews to invest in and conduct transactions with corpora- 
tions (e.g., Zevi Hirsch Shapiro, Darkhei Teshuvah, yD 160:15, 
note 121, and M.N. Lemberger, in: Noam, 2 (1959), 33-373 4 
(1961), 251-7. Both these authorities address themselves to the 
problem of loans. Moses Feinstein, Iggerot Moshe, EH 7, places 
great stress on the extent to which management is divorced 
from ownership). 

There is, however, a third group of modern talmudists 
who have taken full cognizance of the divorce of ownership 
from management in the corporation and of the artificiality 
of the corporate personality. This school of rabbis has come to 
the resultant conclusion that the traditional restrictions placed 
upon individual businessmen or partnerships with regard to 
the laws of usury, Sabbath rest, and hamez, are inapplicable to 
the corporation (e.g., Aryeh Leib Horowitz, Harei Besamim, 
115; Moses Sternbuch, Moadim u-Zemannim, vol. 1, p. 203. 
Joseph Rosin, Zafenat Pa’neah, 184, regarding loans; David 
Zvi Hoffmann, Melammed le-Ho’il, on 91, regarding hamez). 
Permission has also been granted to buy and sell shares in 
companies that do business in non-kosher foods, although 
an individual is forbidden by the halakhah to engage in regu- 
lar transactions involving such foods (Gedaliah Felder, in: Kol 
Torah, 6 (1959), nos. 7-11). 

In connection with the ritual requirement that one who 
“takes” the Iulav and etrog on the holiday of Sukkot must have 
title in it in order to fulfill the commandment properly, an in- 
teresting discussion arose in the circles of the religious kib- 
butzim in Israel whether, and to what extent, the kibbutzim 
constituted a legal person and what their status was in the eyes 
of Jewish traditional law (cf. A. Nachlon, in: Ammudim (Ha- 
Kibbutz ha-Dati, 1956), nos. 123, 124; (1957), nos. 126, 128). 


[Aaron Kirschenbaum] 


A trend toward acknowledging the status of an associa- 
tion of people as a legal person was already discernible during 
the period of the rishonim, regarding the relationship between 
the members of the Jewish community and the kahal - the 
community council. A responsum of the Rashba evidences 
this trend, in a case concerning payment of taxes by commu- 
nity members for the community’s needs. According to the re- 
sponsum, when the community council took a loan to finance 
the needs of the community, it was entitled to make an enact- 
ment that each member of the community would pay his por- 
tion of the loan according to his financial position at the time 
of repayment, notwithstanding that, according to the rules of 
partnership, the partners’ obligation to repay a loan is deter- 
mined in relation to their share in the partnership at the time 
the loan was taken. Following this line of reasoning, the com- 
munity’s debt should be repaid according to the financial po- 
sition of each member of the community at the time the loan 
was taken. In the responsum, the new enactment is explained 
as reflecting the difference between the private law governing a 
loan received by individual partners, as opposed to the public 
law governing a loan received by the community: 
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A community that borrows for public needs differs from those 
who borrow for themselves, for it borrows on behalf of the com- 
munal treasury on the assumption that it will pay the debt out 
of what is found in the treasury at the time of payment. This 
is the custom everywhere. Those who were poor and became 
wealthy or were wealthy and became poor... pay only accord- 
ing to the assessment made against each at the time of payment. 
This is our practice and it would be impossible to function oth- 
erwise ... (Resp. Rashba, 111, no. 412). 


This was, however, a special provision regarding the amount of 
the tax payable (see Bibliography, Elon (1988), 626-629; idem, 
(1994) 773-78), and should be viewed as only the first step to- 
wards developing a special status for a public organization as 
distinguished from the status of the individual. 


In the Rulings of the Rabbinical Courts in Israel - 
Incorporation by Means of Custom 

In the Israeli rabbinical courts, the question of the existence 
and identity of a corporation as an independent legal person 
was dealt with from a number of perspectives not dealt with 
above. In the Shikun u-Fituah case (3301/717/1965, 6 PDR 315; 
Regional Rabbinical Court, Tel Aviv), the rabbinical court 
considered the validity and applicability of a corporate obli- 
gation for which its managers and workers, or those working 
on its behalf, bore no personal liability, all the corporate trans- 
actions being secured exclusively by the corporate assets. In 
addressing this question, the rabbinical court cited two views: 
The first view regards an encumbrance on assets as applying 
to the assets as such, as entities existing independent of the 
corporation. Accordingly, there is nothing to prevent an anal- 
ogy being drawn from assets to a corporation. In other words, 
even if the corporation itself is not a recognized legal person, 
the obligation would be valid by force of the encumbrance 
of its assets. The second view, however, regards the encum- 
brance of assets as being effected exclusively by force of the 
guarantee, i.e., the encumbrance of the property stems from 
the obligation of the one undertaking the obligation (Piskei 
ha-Rosh, Kiddushin, 1:10; Avnei Miluim, 29:10). According to 
this view, a corporate obligation would only be valid if the 
law were to recognize the corporation as a legal person. The 
rabbinical court ruled that the corporate obligation must be 
recognized in any event, notwithstanding the uncertainty of 
the definition of the legal entity giving the undertaking, given 
that the only issue involved is the encumbrance of assets, in- 
sofar as the custom, as well as the law of the state, recognize 
the validity of corporate obligations (see *Minhag; *Dina de- 
Malkhuta Dina). 

In a later decision (11183/1972, 10 PDR 273, 285 f£.), the rab- 
binical court took another step in the same direction, hold- 
ing that a corporation should be viewed as an independent 
legal entity, and hence the legal validity of its actions be rec- 
ognized. This decision dealt with a plaintiff who had hired 
the services of a company to do work for him. The defendants 
claimed that the company’s original owners had died and that 
they, the defendants, were merely their heirs, who had inher- 
ited ownership of the company. The rabbinical court had to 
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decide, inter alia, if the heirs should themselves be consid- 
ered the defendants, in which case there would be difficulties 
in recovering the debt (see *Orphan), or whether the defen- 
dant is the company itself, in its capacity as an autonomous 
legal entity. The rabbinical court rejected the assumption, 
expressed by halakhic authorities of recent generations, that 
“jt is impossible to invent new definitions of ownership that 
have no Talmudic basis,’ relying on the halakhic principle 
whereby “a person who contracts [ie., makes a stipulation] 
contrary to what is written in the Torah in a civil matter — his 
contract (stipulation) is valid” - and the halakhah accords 
binding force to the custom of traders (sitomta; the rabbinical 
court refers to Resp. Maharashdam, HM, no.380; Resp. Divrei 
Hayyim, vol. 2, HM no. 26; Minhat Hinukh, mitzvah 42). The 
rabbinical court ruled that this legal entity may be viewed as 
an “encumbrance of property without an encumbrance of 
the body,’ and may therefore be classified as belonging to the 
same rubric as “the public” - a concept already recognized as 
a legal entity in its own right, as distinct from the individual, 
in Talmudic literature. 

The Wilozni decision (HCJ 323/81, Wilozni v. The Rab- 
binical Court of Appeals, 36(2) PD 733) contains an extensive 
discussion (per Justice Menachem Elon) of the problem of 
the relationship between Jewish law and another legal sys- 
tem within which it operates (ibid., p. 740ff). At the begin- 
ning of its discussion, the Court notes that in the rabbinical 
court, by dint of the doctrine of “*dina de-malkhuta dina; the 
law of the general legal system is given binding effect but, as 
a result of this doctrine, does not become part of the Jewish 
legal system (ibid., p. 740). In its decision the Court further 
stated as follows: 


Sometimes Jewish law not only recognizes the binding effect 
of the law of another legal system, but even incorporates that 
law as a part of the Jewish legal system itself. The legal source 
by means of which this is accomplished is custom. When the 
people conduct their activities according to a particular legal 
norm, this norm is recognized, under certain circumstances, 
as a part of Jewish law; and the norm is sometimes effective 
even if contrary to a specific rule of Jewish civil law. Just as two 
individuals may agree in a civil law matter to contract out of a 
law contained in the Torah, so, a fortiori, the public may stip- 
ulate by means of a custom to opt out of an existing halakhic 
rule in a matter of civil law (see, for example, the responsum 
of Samuel de Medina (Salonika, 16'* century), Resp. Maharash- 
dam, HM No. 380). This principle is expressed in the formula- 
tion “custom overrides the law” (TJ BM 7.1). I have already dealt 
with this in detail in the context of the incorporation of the law 
concerning joint ownership of property (see CA 2/66, p. 15-173 
M. Elon, Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri (1988), pp. 713 ff., 739 ff; regarding 
the law governing joint ownership of property; see also under 
*Matrimonial Property; *Dina de-Malkhuta Dina). Custom as 
a legal source in Jewish law is known by the technical term si- 
tomta (meaning “seal”), from the case precedent discussed in 
the Talmud concerning the customary practice of purchasing 
wine by affixing a seal on the barrel; it was in conjunction with 
that practice that the principle of the creative power and bind- 
ing force and the creation of custom was developed and elabo- 
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rated (TB BM 74a). The doctrine of custom served as the means 
for extensive developments in various areas of Jewish law, par- 
ticularly regarding the laws of acquisitions and obligations ...” 
(see *Minhag for an extensive discussion). 


To substantiate its position, the Court cites examples from 
halakhic sources and the decisions of the rabbinical courts, 
inter alia the example of “incorporation of the concept of 
a legal person” in the rabbinical court decisions dealt with 
above. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Loew, in: Ben Chananja, 8 (1965), 77-83, 
92-99, 108-15, 124-9; reprinted in his Gesammelte Schriften, 2 (1890), 
133-64; Gulak, Yesodei, 1 (1922), 50-54; 2 (1922), 84 n. 2; 4 (1922), 63f.; 
Gulak, Ozar, 345ff.; idem, Le-Heker Toledot ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri bi-Tek- 
ufat ha-Talmud, 1 (Dinei Karkaot, 1929), 124; idem, Toledot ha-Mish- 
pat be- Yisrael bi-Tekufat ha-Talmud, 1 (Ha-Hiyyuv ve-Shi’buday, 1939), 
90, 95n. 37a, 112; B. Safra, in: Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri, 2 (1927), 45f. P.W. 
Duff, Personality in Roman Private Law (1938); A. Karlin, in: Sinai, 
4 (1938/39), 445-52; D. Weinreb, in: PAAJR, 19 (1950), 225-9 (Eng. 
summ. 100-2); ET, 3 (1951), 374-93 5 (1953), 435-8; 10 (1961), 342-442; 
S. Huebner, in: Hadorom, 24 (1966), 108-16; S. Miron, in: Sinai, 59 
(1966), 228-45. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Elon, Ha-Mishpat ha- 
Ivri (1988), 1:626; 3:1532, 1533; ibid, Jewish Law (1994), 2:774; 4:1821, 
1823; B. Eliash, “Le-Sheeilat Zekhuto ha-Mishpatit shel ha-Zibbur,” in: 
Dinei Israel, 3 (1972), 15-29; C. Povarsky, “Shi‘bud Nekhasim be-Mish- 
pat ha-Ivri,” in: Dinei Yisrael, 12, 155-71; Y. Benisti, “Ha-Ishiyyut ha- 
Mishpatit ha-Nifredet — le-Halakhah u-le-Maaseh, in: Shaarei Mish- 
pat, pt. 1 (1998), 349-57. 


LEGHORN (Livorno), main port of Tuscany, central Italy. 
In the middle of the 16" century, when Leghorn was a miser- 
able, malaria-infested village, its rulers, the Medici, decided 
to turn it into an important port and to attract foreigners to 
settle it. An invitation was accordingly issued by Cosimo 1 in 
1548, but although of benefit to fugitive Marranos who could 
have found asylum there, his project met with little success. Af- 
ter 1590 Ferdinand 1 issued new invitations with more attrac- 
tive promises. The official invitation issued on June 10, 1593, 
was addressed to the merchants of every nation, but in reality 
the majority of its articles were directed to the Jews who had 
lived as Christians in Spain and Portugal. The charter - usually 
called “Livornina” - guaranteed full religious liberty, amnesty 
for crimes previously committed, the opportunity for “Mar- 
ranos” to return to Judaism unmolested, a large exemption 
from taxation, and commercial freedom. The Grand Duke 
authorized the heads of the community (massari) to accept 
the settlers and grant them the privileges of the charter; the 
five massari (later assisted by 12 deputies) exercised full civil 
jurisdiction among the Jews, and partly also criminal jurisdic- 
tion. All commercial suits were decided according to the laws 
of the Grand Duchy of Tuscany, but the right was given to the 
parties to be judged according to rabbinical law. The massari 
constituted a sort of hereditary oligarchy composed of rich 
Sephardi merchants; only in 1715 were Italian Jews admitted 
to the government of the Nazione ebrea (“Jewish Nation,” the 
name of the community until the 19 century). Settlers were 
given the opportunity of owning houses and exemption from 
wearing the Jewish *badge and from other vexations. The Na- 
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zione also had the right to inherit property left by Jews who 
died without direct heirs. 

The Medici went ahead energetically with improvements 
to the town and harbor, which in 1675 received the status of 
a free port. Leghorn thus became an important center for 
the trade between the Atlantic and North Sea ports and those 
of the Mediterranean and the Near East. Both international 
and internal commerce was transacted mainly by the for- 
eign communities or “nations” living in Leghorn, of which 
the “Jewish nation” soon became the largest and most influ- 
ential. During the first few years the Jews were slow to arrive, 
but subsequently their numbers increased rapidly. There were 
134 Jews in Leghorn in 1601; 711 in 1622; 1,250 in 1645; and 
approximately 2,400 in 1693. The new settlers were either of 
Spanish origin having arrived via North Africa or Turkey, or 
Marranos, mainly from Portugal; relatively few Jews came 
there from the Italian states. Thus Portuguese and Spanish 
became the only languages used officially by the Jews in Leg- 
horn. In 1614, the Leghorn community seceded from the com- 
munity of Pisa, on which it had until then been dependent, 
and subsequently became far more important. The Jews con- 
tinued to enjoy the protection of the Medici, and the origi- 
nal promises given were adhered to, or only slightly revised. 
Even under the bigoted Cosimo 111 (d. 1723), the restrictions 
imposed upon the Jews in Leghorn were not serious, mainly 
relating to the employment of Christian wet-nurses and Turk- 
ish slaves, and sexual relations with Christian women. When 
the sovereignty of Tuscany passed to the house of Lorraine 
in 1737, this goodwill remained unaltered. The Jews benefited 
from the enlightened reforms of Leopold 1 (1745-1790), and 
in 1780 obtained, among other privileges, the right to have 
a representative on the municipal council. The number of 
Jews living in Leghorn increased from 3,476 in 1738 to 4,300 
in 1784, and to 4,694 in 1806, amounting to one-eighth of 
the total population. Among the larger Italian communities, 
Leghorn Jewry was the only one to remain without a closed 
ghetto. Jewish residence was limited to a single, though fairly 
large, open quarter, though Christians were not permitted to 
reside in the houses of Jews. 

At first the Jews in Leghorn specialized in certain in- 
dustries, such as working of coral, which they exported as far 
as Russia and India, and soap and paper manufacture. Later, 
they utilized their family and commercial connections in vari- 
ous ports of the Mediterranean to develop a widespread bi- 
lateral trade. To facilitate this exchange, the Jews in Leghorn 
sent members of their families to Tripoli, Tunis, and Smyrna, 
whence others moved to Leghorn. Jews from Leghorn orga- 
nized themselves in a special community in Tunis in 1685, 
calling themselves Grana (i.e., from Ligorno = Leghorn). This 
family and business exchange developed at the end of the 18" 
century, and even more so in the 19‘ century, particularly 
with Egypt. The Jews of Leghorn who settled in these regions 
constituted a sort of Mediterranean diaspora which embod- 
ied western values. In 1738, about 150 Jews owned houses in 
Leghorn, and in 1765 one-third of Leghorn’s 150 commercial 
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houses were Jewish-owned. Jews also owned shops of all types 
in the town, and were generally prosperous. 

This situation deteriorated after the occupation of Leg- 
horn by the French at various times after 1796. Not only was 
the port hard hit by the English blockade, but since parity was 
conceded to all by the French, the special privileges formerly 
held by the Jews were abrogated. They were partly restored in 
1814, on the return of the grand dukes of Lorraine. However, 
after a few decades of recovery, the commercial importance 
of Leghorn began to wane when Tuscany was annexed to the 
Kingdom of Italy in 1859, and other ports began to show com- 
petition. These events were reflected in the fluctuations of the 
Jewish population. It dwindled to 4,497 in 1837 and rose to 
4771 in 1841, after a temporary influx from other Italian towns; 
by the end of the 19 century, the number had diminished to 
2,500. With the first emancipation of 1848, the Jews were al- 
lowed to take part in the Civil Guard of the Grand Duchy of 
Tuscany and declared equals in rights to all the other citizens 
of the State; in spite of the end of their privileges, the Jews of 
Leghorn generally welcomed this emancipation positively, in 
a patriotic Italian way. The same can be said after the second 
emancipation of 1859, when Italy became a unitary state. Dur- 
ing the 19" and the beginning of the 20" centuries, the obser- 
vance of religious practice diminished considerably, but the 
fidelity to the community remained steadfast far beyond the 
secularization process. 

The golden age of Jewish Leghorn left many traces. Con- 
struction of a new synagogue was begun toward the end of the 
16" century, but its subsequent enlargement and embellish- 
ment continued until 1789. The Leghorn synagogue became 
the most admired in Italy, and was visited by the grand dukes 
of Tuscany and foreign sovereigns. 

The community in Leghorn maintained a varied and ef- 
ficient network of institutions, including a considerable num- 
ber for charitable or educational purposes. Most important 
were the talmud torah, a public and compulsory school where 
religious subjects were taught (from 1728 also a vernacular 
language - probably Spanish - arithmetic, and accounting), 
and the institutions providing for the ransom of Jewish pris- 
oners, assistance to the poor in the Holy Land, and dowries 
for poor girls. There were also a number of yeshivot in Leg- 
horn that trained the rabbis for the local community, and for 
many other communities in Europe and the Mediterranean 
area until World War 11. Rabbis and maskilim (a lesser title) 
gathered in the Yeshiva Kelalit, a consultative council. Among 
the most eminent rabbis were Joseph *Ergas, *Malachi b. Jacob 
ha-Kohen, Hezekiah da *Silva, Immanuel Hay *Ricchi, David 
*Nieto, and Hayyim Joseph David *Azulai, who spent the last 
30 years of his life in Leghorn. The poets Immanuel *Francés 
(1618-1710) and Abraham Isaac Castello (1726-1789) were 
members of the rabbinical institutions; Josef Attias (1672-1746) 
was an outstanding figure in the Italian Enlightenment; the 
family of Sir Moses *Montefiore originated from Leghorn; 
and Sabato *Morais, founder of the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary of America, was born there. In the second half of the 19" 
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century, the dominant figure in Jewish scholarship in Leghorn 
was the kabbalist Elijah *Benamozegh. 

Leghorn also became a center of Hebrew printing. The 
first Hebrew press was set up by Jedidiah Gabbai (1650). Some 
80 years later, Abraham b. Raphael Meldola, followed by his 
son Raphael, both with various partners, were active as He- 
brew printers (1740-57). Sixteen other printers set up in Leg- 
horn between 1763 and 1870, the most important being the 
house of Solomon Belforte (established in 1838) which sup- 
plied the North African and Levantine market with liturgical 
books until the outbreak of World War 11. From 1600 to 1899, 
almost 1,300 Hebrew books were printed in the typographies 
of Leghorn, which was second in Italy only to Venice. 


[Attilio Milano / Alessandro Guetta (2"4 ed.)] 


During the Holocaust at least 119 Jews were sent to Ausch- 
witz from Nov. 12, 1943, out of the 2,235 who lived in the 
city in 1938; only 11 survived. Others were killed in the sur- 
rounding mountains, where the German army was very ac- 
tive. The well-known synagogue was partially destroyed in 
a bombing raid by the Allies, in 1944. At the end of the war 
about 1,000 Jews were living in Leghorn. Owing to emigra- 
tion and rapid demographic decline, their number in 1965 
was reduced to about 600 out of a total of 170,000 inhabit- 
ants. In 1962 a new synagogue was dedicated, financed by the 
Italian state; it was erected in the same place as the old one 
but in modern style, thus symbolizing continuity and hope 
for the future. In 1967 after the *Six-Day War, a few hundred 
Jews from Libya and other Arab countries arrived in Leghorn, 
partly attracted by the presence of a number of Jews from 
Tripoli. The community had an elementary Hebrew school 
until 1983. 

[Sergio DellaPergola / Alessandro Guetta (2"4 ed.)] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.S. Toaff, Cenni storici sulla Comunita ebra- 
ica e sulla Sinagoga di Livorno (1955); Milano, Bibliotheca, index, s.v. 
Livorno; A. Lattes and A.S. Toaff, Studi ebraici a Livorno nel secolo 18 
(1900); G. Sonnino, Storia della tipografia ebraica in Livorno (1912); 
Milano, Italia, index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Rofe, in: Tagim, 2 
(1971); Rassegna Mensile di Israel, 50 (9-12), 1984; R. Toaff, La Nazi- 
one ebrea a Livorno e a Pisa (1990); J.P. Filippini, II porto di Livorno e 
la Toscana (1998); M. Luzzati (ed.), Le tre sinagoghe (1995). 


LEGIO (Tel Shalem), a Roman settlement which grew up 
around the camp of the Legio Sexta Ferrata (Ironsides), and 
established on the site of the Jewish village of Kefar Otnay af- 
ter the Bar Kokhba War (132-35). 

The legion received the imperial (formerly Herodian) es- 
tates in the Jezreel Valley as its territory, later passing them on 
to the settlement which superseded the camp; hence the plain 
is known in patristic literature as Campus maximus Legionis 
(“the great plain of Legio”; Eusebius, Onom. 14:21; Itinerarium 
Burdigalense, 19:19). 

Toward the end of the third century c.£., Legio received 
the name Maximianopolis in honor of the Emperor Maxim- 
ian, Diocletian’s co-ruler (Hierocles, Synecdemus, 720:10). In 
Byzantine times it was the seat of a bishop and belonged to 
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Palaestina Secunda. In Arab times its area in the vicinity of 
Megiddo was occupied by the village of al-Lajjun. 

A kibbutz called Megiddo has been established there 
since 1949. Ancient remains include a Roman theater and 
cemetery. 

However, the most important of the remains is a bronze 
statue of Hadrian. The statue is slightly bigger than a person. 
It is probable that it stood in the Praetorium of the military 
camp. The Roman emperor is depicted dressed in a cuirass 
decorated with relief depicting a battle scene from the Ae- 
neid. However, according to scholars it is possible that the 
battle scene is in fact an allegoric depiction of Hadrian's vic- 
tory over Bar Kokhba. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Muehlinen, in: zDPV, 31 (1908), 125; Schum- 
acher, in: MNDPV, 10 (1904), 38; 12 (1906), 68; Lifshitz, in: BIES, 23 
(1959), 53ff. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Foerster, “A Cuirassed Bronze 
Statue of Hadrian from a Roman Fort near Beth Shean (Scythopolis),” 
in: The Israel Museum News, 16 (1980), 107-110. 


[Michael Avi- Yonah / Samuele Rocca (2™4 ed.)] 


LEGNICA (Ger. Liegnitz), town in Lower Silesia, Wroclaw 
province, S.W. Poland. The first reliable evidence of Jewish 
settlement dates from 1301, although Jews were probably res- 
ident in the city by the end of the 13"* century. A “Judenstadt” 
(Civitas Judeorum) is mentioned in 1317. In 1345 the burghers 
were permitted by the duke to use Jewish gravestones for 
construction purposes; at that time a synagogue was also in 
existence. Following the agitations of John of *Capistrano in 
1453 all but two of the residents were expelled from the Jewish 
street. These were arrested and perished in the burning jail. A 
few Jews were allowed to reside in the town in the 16" century 
but under severe restrictions. In 1812 some Jews settled in the 
town, establishing a prayer hall and cemetery (1815). By 1840 
it had 254 Jews, rising to 970 (2.61% of the total population) 
in 1880. Subsequently the number of Jews remained stable, 
although their percentage of the total population declined. 
In 1932 the Orthodox community maintained a rabbi, two 
cantor-teachers, a library, mikveh, school, and a home for the 
aged (founded 1928). On the night of Nov. 10, 1938 the syna- 
gogue was set on fire. The community was forced to sell the 
property, which was converted into a parking lot, at a fraction 
of its value, and pay for clearing away the ruins. By May 1939 
only 188 Jews remained; 41 of these were deported to *There- 
sienstadt on July 27, 1941. After the war a new community was 
organized, but by 1970 it had dwindled to only a few Jews. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Peritz, Aus der Geschichte der juedischen 
Gemeinde zu Liegnitz (1912); M. Krieg, in: Juedische Familien-Forsc- 
hung, 1 (1925-27), 144-7; E. Wolbe, ibid., 2 (1928-30), 155-7; G. Helm- 
rich, Geschichte der Juden in Liegnitz (1938); FJW, 100; Germ Jud, 1 
(1963), 159; 2 (1968), 480-1; PK Germanyah. 


LEGUMES, a general name for plants of the family of Papili- 
onaceae of the order Leguminae. In the Mishnah legumes are 
referred to as kitniyyot, a name derived from katan (“small”; 
cf. It.: leguma or minutia), because the seeds are usually small. 
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Though species with large seeds like pol (“broad bean,” Vicia 
faba) belong to this family, at least in one source this spe- 
cies is not included among kitniyyot (Hul. 52a). Although in 
his Mishnah commentary (Kil. 2:2) Maimonides enumerates 
among kitniyyot only legumes, including the broad bean, 
in the Mishneh Torah he includes among them other spe- 
cies, such as rice, durra, poppy-seed and sesame (*Spices; 
Yad, Hamez u-Mazzah; 5:1). This definition of kitniyyot was 
taken over by other authorities, who went further and in- 
cluded among them many other edible seeds excluding cereals 
(wheat, barley, oats, etc.) which are classed as dagan (“corn” 
and regarded maize as a species of kitniyyot. This definition 
affected the laws of Passover, since among Ashkenazim kit- 
niyyot are permitted them only in time of emergency. It should 
be noted that the Mishnah distinguishes between kitniyyot 
on the one hand and rice, durra, millet, and sesame on the 
other (Hal. 1:4). Thus kitniyyot originally referred only to le- 
gumes. Nowadays, a field in which legumes have been grown 
is considered most suitable for crop rotation with cereals. In 
ancient times this was not regarded as important and doubts 
arose whether legumes exhaust the soil more than wheat (BM 
9:8; cf. BM 107A). It is to be noted that in recent years similar 
doubts have arisen. Legumes are richer in proteins than cere- 
als but are not as easily digestible. They were mainly the food 
of the common people (see *Beans). A guest who prolonged 
his stay would be fed by his host with legumes (Tanh. B., Num. 
156). A wife whose husband was obliged to provide her with 
food received four times as much wheat as legumes (Ket. 5:8), 
and this was probably the relation between the sown areas of 
cereals and kitniyyot. 

Two species of legumes are mentioned in the Bible: 
adashim (“lentils”) and pol (“broad beans”). Lentils were the 
most important and one of the earliest plants in the region. 
In the Bible the term pol denotes only the broad bean but in 
rabbinic literature it was transferred by the addition of a de- 
nominative to other species too. Thus for instance pol ha-mizri 
(“Egyptian bean’) was cowpea, pol he-haruv (“carob bean” 
yard-long bean. Besides these legumes, two species of Lupi- 
nus are mentioned in rabbinic literature: turmus - Lupinus ter- 
mis, and polaslos (“yellow lupine”) - Lupinus luteus (Kil 1:3). 
The lupine was a cheap food and thus of importance for the 
poor. Because of their bitterness, the seeds had to be soaked 
in water or cooked a number of times, and the liquid poured 
off (Ber. 38b, et al.). At least two species of the genus Lathyrus 
were grown: tofah (“grass pea’) - Lathyrus sativus, and porke- 
dan (“red grass pea’) - Lathyrus cicera, both of which were 
considered one species as regards *mixed species (kilayim; Kil. 
1:1). These names may include also other species of the genus 
Lathyrus, some of which grow wild in Israel and are sown at 
times by the fellahin. Some are of the opinion that asisiyyot or 
asasiyyot (Tosef., Shab. 3:1; TJ, Shab. 3:1, 5d) are also a species 
of Lathyrus. Today these are mainly grown as fodder, except 
for grass pea which is used for human consumption. The seeds 
are soaked in water and crushed; the taste is similar to that of 
broad beans (Tosef., Ter. 6:11). 
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Two species of vetch are mentioned in the Mishnah: sap- 
pir (“French vetch”) - Vicia narbonensis, and karshinah (“bit- 
ter vetch”) - Vicia ervilia, the latter used for fodder. Sappir 
is considered to be of the same species as pol for the law of 
kilayim (Kil. 1:1), and the plants and seeds of these two species 
of vetch are indeed very similar. According to the Jerusalem 
Talmud (TJ, Kil. 1:1, 27a), a tanna named Hillel b. Valas had a 
Hebrew-Aramaic dictionary, as well as, apparently, a Hebrew- 
Latin-Greek one, of plant names in which sappir was identi- 
fied with pisonah, the Latin pisum which is the garden pea, 
Pisum sativum. This identification is doubtful and there are 
no other references in the Mishnah and Talmud to the grow- 
ing of this pea. The Mishnah mentions once a legume she’u’it 
which is considered the same species as pol ha-lavan (“white 
beans”; Kil. 1:1). In R. Hillel's dictionary of plants she’u’it was 
identified with pesilta by which is meant the nile cowpea, Vi- 
gna nilotica, and pol ha-lavan with hyacinth bean, Dolichos 
lablab. In modern Hebrew the name she’v’it is used for the 
genus Phasoleus. This botanical genus originated in America, 
however, and was unknown to the ancients. 

A valuable plant was the chick-pea, Cicer arietinum, 
called hamiz. This is mentioned once in the Bible (Isa. 30:24). 
It was called hamiz because of the vinegary taste of the young 
seeds and the pod. The Mishnah calls it 0°18 (afunim, sing. 
TDN, afun), apparently from JiDX (appon; “small nose”), be- 
cause it has a projection like a small nose on the round seed. 
These are frequently mentioned in rabbinic literature, a num- 
ber of species being grown: large and small (Kil. 3:2), light and 
dark (TJ, Dem. 2:1, 22c). The Mishnah notes that it is a sum- 
mer plant (Shev. 2:8). This is a decisive proof against the view 
of those who identify the afunim with garden peas which are 
definitely winter plants (though this latter identification has 
been accepted in modern Hebrew). Today chick-pea is espe- 
cially popular among Oriental Jews, who prepare from it a pi- 
quant dish called humus. One of the most valuable legumes 
was the plant tiltan (a name used today for clover), fenugreek, 
Trigonella foenumgraecum. Its leaves were grown for fodder 
and its seeds eaten when green or hard (Maas. Sh. 2:3; Tosef., 
ibid. 2:1). Its seeds are similar to those of the carob, and fenu- 
greek was sometimes adulterated with carob seeds (Tosef., Bk 
7:8). Although tiltan is not mentioned in the Bible the Talmud 
states that Joshua made a number of regulations concerning 
it (BK 80b-81a). Nowadays it is grown chiefly for fodder, al- 
though the Yemenites grind the seeds to prepare a pungent 
sauce called hilbah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 2 (1924), 410-4; H.N. and A.L. 
Moldenke, Plants of the Bible (1952), 34f., 254; J. Feliks, Ha-Hakla‘ut 
be-Erez Yisrael bi-Tekufat ha-Mishnah ve-ha-Talmud (1963), 178-80, 
273-5; idem, Kilei Zera’im ve-Harkavah (1967), 33-43, 71-89, 194f., 


230-2. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


LEHAVIM (Heb. 0°27), urban settlement in southern Israel. 
Lehavim is located on the southwestern slopes of the Judean 
Hills, in the northern Negev, 985 ft. (300 m.) above sea level 
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and 9 mi. (15 km.) north of Beersheba. The settlement was 
founded by the Benei Shimon Regional Council and the 
Israel Land Authority as an upscale suburban setting within 
easy commuting distance from Beersheba. In 1989 Lehavim 
received municipal council status. In 2002 its population was 
4,770, on a land area of 1 sq. mi. (2.5 sq. km.). 
WEBSITE: wwwlehavim.muni.il. 
[Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 


LEHIGH VALLEY, a region in southeastern Pennsylvania, 
US., encompassing the cities of Allentown, Bethlehem, and 
Easton in the Pennsylvania counties of Lehigh and Northamp- 
ton; general population estimated at 650,000 (2005); Jewish 
population estimated at 8,000. The majority of the Jewish 
community presently resides in Allentown. 

Believed to be the first Jews to pass through the Lehigh 
Valley, members of the newly arrived Jewish community of 
New Amsterdam, Isaac Israel and Benjamin Cardozo, received 
authority in 1655 to trade with the native Indians along the up- 
per Delaware River. The settlement of Jews in the Lehigh Val- 
ley begins when Myer Hart, a trader of Spanish-Portuguese 
ancestry, appears on a list of Easton’s founders in 1750. Al- 
though one of the wealthier of Easton’s first citizens, Hart left 
Easton by 1790 after he suffered financial reverses during the 
Revolution. The first Jewish cemetery was purchased by Mi- 
chael Hart (unrelated) from the Penn family in the 1790s. Hart 
was sufficiently prominent that he received George Washing- 
ton on his visit to Easton in the 1780s. Despite a large Hart 
family, there is no record of a permanent Jewish community 
in Easton until the late 1830s. 

Allentown’s earliest record of Jews includes a 1760 land 
purchase by Mordecai Moses Mordecai from James Allen, son 
of the founder of Allentown. Permanent Jewish settlement 
began in Allentown in 1847. Until the 1840s, Bethlehem was 
restricted only to Moravians. 

The canal and railroad boom of the 1830s and 1840s at- 
tracted a small number of German-Jewish immigrants, mainly 
to Easton, where the oldest Jewish congregation in the Le- 
high Valley (and the tenth oldest synagogue in the United 
States), Covenant of Peace, was founded in 1839. Over the 
next 40 years additional immigrants, mostly from Germany 
and Hungary, found their way to all three Valley cities. These 
Jewish immigrants may have been attracted to the region by 
the many German-speaking residents already in the Lehigh 
Valley as well as by its advantageous location for trade at the 
confluence of the Delaware and Lehigh rivers. 

The arrival of the Eastern European Jews in the 1880s 
saw the near-simultaneous founding of new synagogues in all 
three cities. With World War 1 and immigration restrictions, 
new migration came to an end. In the 1920s the communities 
prospered, attracting Jews who had initially settled in Phila- 
delphia and New York. In the 1930s, the communities spon- 
sored a small number of refugees from Nazi persecution and, 
after the war, survivors of the Holocaust. In the period from 
about 1950 to 2000 expansion of higher education, high-tech 
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industries, and medical centers attracted more Jewish profes- 
sionals to the Lehigh Valley. In the 1990s, with the end of the 
Cold War, the Jewish community resettled a new stream of 
Jews from the former Soviet Union. 

The earliest Jews were peddlers and traders, many later 
opening general stores. Their knowledge of German and Yid- 
dish was welcomed by the predominance of the Pennsylvania 
German-Dutch residents. Throughout most of the 20" cen- 
tury, Jewish-owned apparel, fur, shoe, jewelry, and furniture 
stores lined the downtown streets of all three cities. The most 
prominent was Allentown's Hess's Department Store, a land- 
mark in the Lehigh Valley for over 100 years. 

Many Lehigh Valley Jews entered the textile manufac- 
turing business, silk and knit goods primarily. The local gar- 
ment and textile industries flourished through most of the 
20 century, generating wealth that created a cadre of Jewish 
philanthropists who became prominent in building Jewish 
organizations and institutions. 

In the second half of the 20 century, Jewish entrepre- 
neurs entered new lines of manufacturing as well as publish- 
ing, helping to diversify the Lehigh Valley economy and to 
adjust to the decline of the textile industry and heavy manu- 
facturing. These firms, still very much in business today, in- 
clude Day-Timers, Rodale Press, Just Born Candies, Lutron 
Electronics, and Mcs Industries. 

As each community grew in size, it created an array of 
institutions that filled social, education, cultural, and recre- 
ational needs — in addition to its synagogues. In the early de- 
cades of the 20" century, all three cities built Jewish Commu- 
nity Centers (some originally known as YMHAs, Young Men’s 
Hebrew Associations). In Bethlehem, its jcc was integral to 
one of its synagogues, Congregation Brith Sholom, until the 
synagogue relocated in 1985 to new facilities without the rec- 
reational facilities of its former location. 

Entering the 21* century, the Lehigh Valley Jewish com- 
munity boasted eight synagogues (two in Easton, two in 
Bethlehem, four in Allentown) representing the Orthodox, 
Conservative, Reconstructionist, and Reform denomina- 
tions. The community supports professionally led Hillel Jew- 
ish student unions at its three largest universities: Lafayette 
College in Easton, Muhlenberg College in Allentown, and 
Lehigh University in Bethlehem. Lehigh University is home 
to the Philip and Muriel Berman Center for Jewish Studies. 
Muhlenberg College sponsors the Institute for Jewish-Chris- 
tian Understanding, founded in partnership with the local 
Jewish Federation. Youth and teen programming transcends 
the Lehigh Valley with Jewish youth groups at most syna- 
gogues and B'nai Brith Youth Organization chapters based at 
the jcc in Allentown. 

The Lehigh Valley is home to chapters of many national 
organizations, including Hadassah and B’nai Brith, the lat- 
ter sponsoring low-income senior housing apartments in Al- 
lentown. 

Although based in Allentown, the larger Jewish commu- 
nity organizations serve the entire Lehigh Valley region. These 
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agencies include the Jewish Community Center, the Jewish 
Family Service, and the Jewish Day School (a pre-kindergar- 
ten through eighth grade school). The Jewish Community 
Center maintains a sizable facility in Allentown, renovated in 
2005-06, as well as a large rural day camp site. The Hebrew 
Family League sponsors a community mikveh, a hevra kaddi- 
sha, and the Lehigh Valley Kashrut Commission. 

The Jewish Federation of the Lehigh Valley, founded in 
1948, is at the nexus of the Lehigh Valley Jewish community. 
The Jewish Federation is nationally known for its successful 
fundraising, for creating the first Maimonides Medical Soci- 
ety, and for creating certain recognition programs for Jewish 
women’s philanthropy — the latter two replicated today at vir- 
tually every Jewish Federation in the United States. The Jew- 
ish Federation is actively involved in building and strength- 
ening the Jewish community in the Lehigh Valley, in Israel, 
and around the world. Lehigh Valley Jewish philanthropists 
funded the building of the high school in Maalot, Israel. 


[Marcy Braverman Goldstein (24 ed.)] 


LEHMAN, USS. family in the 19*t-20' century. The broth- 
ers HENRY (1821-1855), EMANUEL (1827-1907), and MAYER 
LEHMAN (1830-1897), the immigrant sons of a Bavarian cattle 
merchant, formed the Lehman Brothers partnership in Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, in 1850. Originally commodity dealers, 
particularly in cotton, the firm began dealing in oil, railways, 
and public utilities after opening a New York office in 1858. By 
1906, the firm had shifted from primarily dealing in commodi- 
ties to investment banking and underwriting, with emphasis 
on consumer-oriented issues such as department stores and 
other retailing, car leasing, and finance companies. In 1924 the 
first non-family partner was admitted to the firm. A separate 
investment company, the Lehman Corporation, was formed 
in 1929 and managed by the parent firm. A later senior part- 
ner waS ROBERT LEHMAN (1891-1969), Emanuel’s grandson. 
He became a partner in the firm in 1921, chief partner by 1925, 
and by 1967 built the firm into one of the four largest invest- 
ment banks in the U.S. Lehman early foresaw the possibilities 
of mass air transportation and his firm’s heavy investments in 
passenger airlines provided a strong impetus for the growth 
of passenger air transportation in the U.S. Robert owned one 
of the greatest private art collections in the world, started by 
his father PHILIP LEHMAN (1861-1947). On his death he do- 
nated it to the Metropolitan Museum. 

Mayer’s sons ARTHUR (1873-1936), a partner in the 
family firm, and Herbert Henry *Lehman (1878-1963) were 
prominently identified with the American Jewish Committee 
and the Joint Distribution Committee, and Irving *Lehman 
(1876-1945) was a distinguished jurist. ALLAN Ss. LEHMAN 
(1885-1952), Mayer Lehman's grandson, was a participant in 
community affairs, such as the Joint Defense Appeal. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A Centennial — Lehman Brothers, 1850-1950 
(1950); J. Wechsberg, The Merchant Bankers (1966), 279-334. 


[Hanns G. Reissner] 
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LEHMAN, ERNEST (1915-_), U.S. film producer and screen- 
writer. Born in New York, Lehman graduated from City Col- 
lege. He went to Hollywood in 1951. He won Writers’ Guild 
awards for his screenwriting of Sabrina (Oscar nomination 
for Best Screenplay, 1954), The King and I (1956), North by 
Northwest (Oscar nomination for Best Screenplay, 1959), West 
Side Story (Oscar nomination for Best Screenplay, 1961), and 
The Sound of Music (1965). As a producer, he made his de- 
but in 1966 with Whos Afraid of Virginia Woolf? for which 
he also wrote the screenplay (Oscar nomination for Best Pic- 
ture and Best Screenplay). He was also the writer-producer of 
Hello, Dolly! (Oscar nomination for Best Picture, 1969). Other 
Lehman screenplays include The Inside Story (1948), Execu- 
tive Suite (1954), Somebody Up There Likes Me (1956), From the 
Terrace (1960), The Prize (1963), Portnoy’s Complaint (1972), 
Family Plot (1976), and Black Sunday (1977). 

In 2002 Lehman's 1951 novella Sweet Smell of Success (and 
1957 film) was turned into a Broadway musical and was nomi- 
nated for three Tony Awards. 

He was president of the Writers’ Guild of America from 
1983 to 1985. In 2001 he won an Honorary Academy Award “in 
appreciation of a body of varied and enduring work” Books 
by Lehman include The Comedian and Seven Other Stories 
(1957); the novels The French Atlantic Affair (1977) and Fare- 
well Performance (1982); Screening Sickness and Other Tales of 
Tinseltown (1982); and Sweet Smell of Success and Other Sto- 
ries (2000). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Brady, The Craft of the Screenwriter (1982). 

[Jonathan Licht / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


LEHMAN, HERBERT HENRY (1878-1963), U.S. banker, 
politician, and statesman. Herbert Lehman attended Williams 
College and on his graduation in 1899 joined his father’s firm 
(see *Lehman), of which he became a full partner in 1908. His 
initiation into public service came during World War 1, when 
he was commissioned as a captain in the War Department 
Ordnance bureau and rose to become a member of the War 
Claims Board with the rank of full colonel. Disappointed in his 
ambition to become assistant secretary of war in the Wilson 
administration, he resigned from the service in 1919 to return 
to his position with Lehman Brothers. In the course of sev- 
eral visits to Europe after the war, he was deeply moved by the 
devastation wrought to Jewish communities everywhere and 
subsequently helped found the ‘American Jewish Joint Dis- 
tribution Committee. He was also called upon during these 
years as an occasional mediator between labor and manage- 
ment in the garment industry, where he was an enthusiastic 
backer of unionization. 

Lehman returned to public life in 1924 to participate in 
the successful New York State gubernatorial campaign of his 
friend Alfred E. Smith. In 1926 he headed a citizen’s committee 
for Smith’s reelection and in 1928 he was active in Smith’s suc- 
cessful campaign to gain the Democratic presidential nomi- 
nation, for which he was rewarded with the chairmanship of 
the national finance committee of the Democratic Party. In 
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October 1928 he was nominated to run for lieutenant governor 
of New York State on the ticket of Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
who was elected governor by a narrow vote. 

As Roosevelt’s right hand, Lehman proved to be an able 
politician and administrator. He was especially active in as- 
sisting Roosevelt with financial and budgetary problems, in 
improving the scope and caliber of the state's administration 
agencies and social services, particularly in the area of hos- 
pital and prison reform, and in dealing skillfully with a wide 
range of emergencies and labor crises. 

When Roosevelt went on to become president in 1932, 
Lehman was elected governor by an unprecedented plural- 
ity of close to a million votes over his Republican opponent. 
During his first term as governor, he struggled largely with 
financial and labor problems brought on by the Depression. 
Reelected for four more terms (1934, 1936, 1938, 1940), his 
administrations were marked by a systematic application of 
the New Deal in legislation for New York State. He strove to 
bring utilities under public control, sought to reapportion the 
state’s legislative and congressional membership, and fought 
for a wide range of minimum wage, social security, and gen- 
eral welfare bills. Many of the measures he sponsored helped 
make New York one of the most socially progressive states 
in the Union. 

Lehman resigned the governorship in 1942 to become 
head of the newly formed United Nations Relief and Reha- 
bilitation Administration, whose vast task was to minister to 
the war-torn civilian populations of the Axis-occupied areas 
reconquered by the Allies. While he worked with tremen- 
dous energy and devotion, the experience proved in many 
ways frustrating; the program was hampered by personality 
clashes, conflicts of national interest, and the emerging ten- 
sions of the cold war. He resigned from his position in March 
1946 and turned his attention to the specific plight of Jewish 
refugees and to the situation in Palestine. Although then not 
a Zionist and opposed to the idea of a Jewish state, Lehman 
was sympathetic to the cause of free Jewish immigration into 
Palestine and argued for it publicly and in his private politi- 
cal contacts. 

Lehman's first postwar attempt to return to politics, a 
bid for a New York State senatorial seat in 1946, failed when 
he was defeated by Irving Ives in the Republican landslide. In 
a special election in 1949, however, he was elected to the Senate 
against John Foster Dulles, and he was reelected in the regu- 
lar election the following year. During his term in the Sen- 
ate he was a leader of the small liberal minority that uncom- 
promisingly fought against McCarthyism and its tactics. He 
also headed the opposition to the discriminatory Walter- 
McCarran immigration bill, against which he cosponsored 
the unsuccessful Lehman-Tobey bill. He was an internation- 
alist in foreign policy and a staunch supporter of the State 
of Israel. 

Lehman declined to run for reelection in 1956. He re- 
mained an influential figure in New York State politics, how- 
ever, and participated, with Eleanor Roosevelt, in Mayor 
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Robert Wagner’s successful “reform crusade” against the Dem- 
ocratic Party organization of New York City in 1961. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Nevins, Herbert H. Lehman and his Era 


(1963); J. Bellush, Selected Case Studies of the Legislative Leadership 
of Governor Herbert H. Lehman (1959); idem, in: New York History, 


41 (1960), 423-43; 45 (1964), 119-345 43 (1962), 79-104; B. Bellush, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt as Governor of New York (1955); S. Birmingham, 
Our Crowd (1967); Finkelstein, in: AyyB, 66 (1965), 3-20; Glaser, in: 


Commentary, 35 (1963), 403-9. 
(Hillel Halkin] 


LEHMAN, IRVING (1876-1945), U.S. jurist. Born in New 
York City, Lehman qualified as a lawyer in 1898 and worked 
in private practice in New York City until 1908, when he was 
elected to the state Supreme Court. He served as Supreme 
Court justice until 1924, and as judge on the New York State 
Court of Appeals (1924-45). From 1940 to 1945 he was chief 
judge of that court. Lehman's judgments reflected his belief 
in the flexibility of the common law to deal with new social 
and economic conditions and the duty of the judge to sup- 
port remedial legislation to meet economic social evil. Thus 
in a dissenting opinion in New York State Court of Appeals 
Lehman upheld legislation establishing minimum wage stan- 
dards, even though the Supreme Court had previously de- 
clared similar legislation unconstitutional. Lehman was a 
member of the well-known *Lehman family, and a brother of 
Herbert H. *Lehman. He supported numerous philanthropic 
enterprises and was active in Jewish affairs as president of the 
Jewish Welfare Board (1921-40), honorary vice president of 
the American Jewish Committee (1942), and a supporter of 
projects for the development of Erez Israel. 


[Michael Hart Cardozo] 


LEHMAN, WILLIAM (1913-2005), U.S. congressman. A na- 
tive of Selma, Ala. and its small Jewish community, William 
Lehman attended the University of Alabama where he earned 
his B.A. in 1934. He then moved to the Miami Dade area where 
he became a successful auto dealer. He never shed his roots. 
In Miami he was known as Alabama Bill. He returned to col- 
lege to earn his teaching credentials in English and then be- 
came a teacher at Miami Norland Junior High School, Miami, 
Fla., and Miami Dade Junior College, Miami, Fla. (1965-66), 
before becoming a member and then chairman of the Dade 
County, Fla., school board (1966-72), where he managed to 
take the board through the divisive problems of desegrega- 
tion. His deep Southern accent and Alabama roots helped him 
navigate deep communal tensions as he relentlessly pushed for 
desegregation. He was first elected to Congress in 1972 in a 
crowded field of seven candidates in a new congressional dis- 
trict established after the 1970 census as Florida's population 
rapidly expanded. No one expected him to win. Desegregation 
was not very popular, but he won as a liberal Democrat, and 
continued to maintain that reputation by supporting public 
transit and child-care assistance and championing Social Se- 
curity, which was popular among his many retired constitu- 
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ents. He also was a strong advocate for refugee resettlement 
for Cuban and Haitian immigrants and was a particular and 
deeply involved champion of the Soviet Jewry movement. He 
took his commitments personally and once traveled to the 
Soviet Union to deliver an artificial heart valve to a 22-year- 
old Soviet woman. 

In Congress, Lehman started out as a member of the 
House Education and Labor Committee. He was most closely 
associated with the powerful House Appropriations Commit- 
tee, where he chaired the Transportation Appropriations Sub- 
committee that pushed for public transport, and served on the 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee, so important to U.S. aid to 
Israel. In 1980 he was instrumental in getting $100 million for 
Cuban refugee resettlement when the Mariel Boat Lift looked 
like it would overwhelm Southern Florida. He developed jaw 
cancer in 1983, which slightly slurred his speech but did not 
slow him down and he retired in 1992 undefeated. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: L.S. Maisel and I.N. Forman, Jews in Ameri- 


can Politics (2001). 
[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


LEHMANN, BEHREND (1661-1730), *Court Jew of Sax- 
ony. Born in Essen, Issachar Bermann, as he was known to his 
coreligionists, caught the eye of the ambitious and flamboy- 
ant elector of Saxony Augustus 11, the Strong (1670-1733), who 
had designs on the elective crown of Poland. Lehmann was 
entrusted with the financial aspect of the undertaking; in this 
capacity he sold off various Saxon holdings to gather the im- 
mense sums needed, estimated at between two and five million 
gulden; these were expended, at his discretion, to bribe the 
vacillating Polish electors and ensure Augustus election. His 
partner and relative, Leffmann *Behrends, helped him with 
the financial side of the mission. Lehmann earned the king’s 
eternal confidence and in 1697 was nominated Polish resident 
in Brandenburg with his seat in *Halberstadt, where he chose 
to reside as Prussian *Schutzjude. In addition to being diplo- 
matic agent, Lehmann was a large-scale purveyor of jewels to 
the king, his mistresses, and many of his retinue, as well as a 
purveyor of precious metals to the mint (see *mint masters) 
and the military *contractor. He also loaned money to the 
rulers of Hanover and Brunswick; all his transactions were 
in five- and six-figure sums, which was very high for his day. 

He maintained a retinue of 30 persons, including rabbi 
and shohet, in his house in Halberstadt. In 1696 he obtained 
the permission of the king to have the Talmud printed in 
Frankfurt-on-the-Oder, entirely at his expense. The cities 
of *Halle and *Magdeburg were opened to Jews due to his 
intercession with the king of Prussia, with whom he main- 
tained diplomatic and financial connections; the synagogues 
of Berlin and Halberstadt were built with the aid of his loans. 
In 1715 the city and villages of Lissa (*Leszno), Poland, which 
had belonged to Stanislav Leszczynski, who had temporar- 
ily replaced Augustus 11 on the Polish throne (1704-09), 
came into his possession for ten years, during which time the 
Jewish community enjoyed his benevolence. Lehmann also 
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owned estates in Blankenburg and elsewhere. His relatives 
and agents were to be found in Hanover, Vienna, Hamburg, 
Amsterdam, and Dresden, which was, indeed, opened to Jews 
in 1708 in order to receive him. His successors did not inherit 
Lehmann’s business acumen and only conducted small-scale 
business activities. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Lehmann, Der polnische Resident Berend 
Lehmann (1885); H. Schnee, Die Hoffinanz und der moderne Staat, 2 
(1954), 169-222; S. Stern, The Court Jew (1950), index; M. Lehmann, 
The Royal Resident (1964). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Saville, Le juif 
de cour. Histoire du résident royal Berend Lehman (1970); M. Schmidt, 
in: Wegweiser durch das juedische Sachsen-Anhalt (1998), 198-211; 
L. Raspe, in: Hofjfuden (2002), 191-208; R. Ries and FE. Battenberg, 
Hofjuden (2002), index. 


LEHMANN, EMIL (1829-1898), lawyer, politician, and advo- 
cate of Reform Judaism and of Jewish emancipation in Saxony. 
Lehmann was a descendant of Behrend *Lehmann, the Court 
Jew. He sat on the Dresden city council from 1865 to 1883 and 
from 1875 to 1880 was a member of the Progressive Party in 
the Saxony Diet, being the only Jew there. Colleague of and 
successor to Bernhard *Beer in the fight for emancipation in 
Saxony, he was for several decades president of the Dresden 
congregation and was one of the founders of the *Deutsch-Is- 
raelitische Gemeindebund and the *Centralverein. He fought 
the rising movement of antisemitism, which was inspired by 
A. *Stoecker. In a series of newspaper articles and pamphlets 
Lehmann pleaded for a radical religious reform, stressing the 
elements common to Judaism and Christianity, and for remov- 
ing the dividing ones such as circumcision and Jewish holi- 
days. He promoted these ideas in articles in the Allgemeine 
Zeitung des Judentums and other Jewish periodicals. Among 
his published works were Der polnische Resident Berend Leh- 
mann (1885); Aus alten Akten (contributions to the history of 
the Dresden Jewish community, 1886); and Hoere Israel (ap- 
peal to German coreligionists, 1889). A volume of Lehmann’s 
collected writings, Gesammelte Schriften, appeared posthu- 
mously (1899; 1909”). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Lehmann, Die Rechtsverhdltnisse der Juden 
in Sachsen (...), (1869); A. Bruell, in: ADB, 51 (1906), 620-3; Mitteilun- 
gen des Deutsch-Israelitischen Gemeindebundes, 47 (1898), 2; J. Heller, 
in: Encyclopaedia Judaica, 10 (1934), 734f. 


[Alexander Carlebach] 


LEHMANN, JOSEPH (1843-1917), French rabbi, director 
of the Séminaire Israélite de France (from 1906: Ecole Rab- 
binique). He was born in Belfort, studied at the Séminaire 
Israélite, and in 1867 was appointed to the rabbinate in Paris, 
where he taught Talmud at the seminary’s preparatory school. 
Later he taught at the seminary itself, directing it from 1890 
until his death. His greatest interest was in the historical con- 
tent of the talmudic texts. His religious opinions, typical of 
those of the French rabbinate of the period, tended toward 
a liberal interpretation which aimed at social assimilation to 
the environment. He contributed several articles to the Re- 
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vue des Etudes Juives and published a sermon in LHomme et 
Dieu (1869). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Bauer, L’Ecole Rabbinique de France (1930), 
158-76, 185, 200; Catane, in: REJ, 125 (1966), 51-61. 
[Moshe Catane] 


LEHMANN, KARL (1894-1960), classical archaeologist. 
Born in Rostock, Germany, Lehmann was the son of a uni- 
versity professor. His studies were interrupted by service in 
World War 1. In 1924 he became assistant director at the Ger- 
man archaeological institute in Rome. At the same time he be- 
gan his academic career as a lecturer on classical archaeology 
at Berlin University. His book, Die Trajanssaeule (1926), es- 
tablished him as an authority on Roman archaeology and art. 
While lecturing at Heidelberg University (1925-29) Lehmann 
published his monumental work, Die antiken Grossbronzen 
(1927). In 1929 he went to Muenster University, and was dis- 
missed from his post in 1933. After two years in Italy he im- 
migrated to the U.S. and in 1936 was appointed professor of 
classical archaeology at the Fine Arts Institute of New York 
University. During this time Lehmann began excavating the 
sanctuary of the “Great Gods” on the Aegean island of Samo- 
thrace. Lehmann’s expedition was crowned with success after 
many years of excavation, although he himself did not live to 
complete the work. He published the first volume of the exca- 
vation report (Bollingen Series, 60, 1959; U.S. ed. Samothrace, 
1960). The other volumes which he partly prepared were pub- 
lished soon after his death. 

In spite of Lehmann’s preoccupation with Greek art and 
religion, his interest in problems of Roman archaeology did 
not diminish. He interpreted cult and symbolism in Roman 
wall and ceiling frescoes and in Dionysiac Sarcophagi in Balti- 
more (with E.C. Olsen, 1942) he drew conclusions from reliefs 
carved on them about the religious beliefs of people buried in 
late Roman sarcophagi. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P.H. von Blanckenhagen, in: American Jour- 


nal of Archeology, 65 (1961), 307ff. 
[Penuel P. Kahane] 


LEHMANN, LEONCE (1836-1892), French advocate and 
philanthropist, born in Augsburg, Bavaria. He was appointed 
secretary to the Turkish embassy in Naples (1856). Later Leh- 
mann practiced law in Paris. In 1870 Adolphe *Crémieux 
made him chief secretary at the Ministry of Justice. He was a 
member of the central committee and then general secretary 
of the *Alliance Israélite Universelle from 1888 to 1892. In 1869 
Lehmann and Narcisse *Leven visited the hunger-stricken 
Jewish centers in Lithuania and Poland. In 1887 Lehmann 
traveled to Russia and negotiated with the government about 
Baron de *Hirsch’s projected loan of 50,000,000 francs for the 
establishment of Jewish elementary and professional schools 
in Russia. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bulletin de l’Alliance Israélite Universelle 
(1892), 14-15; N. Leven, Cinquante ans d’histoire: L’Alliance Israélite 
Universelle (1860-1910), 2 (1920), index. 
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LEHMANN, MARCUS (Meir; 1831-1890), German Ortho- 
dox rabbi, scholar, and writer. Lehmann was born in Verden, 
Germany, and studied with Israel *Hildesheimer in Halber- 
stadt, with S.L. *Rapoport in Prague, and at Halle. In Prague 
he was friendly with the writer Solomon *Kohn, who may 
have influenced Lehmann’s future work as a writer. In 1853 
an organ was introduced in the synagogue of *Mainz and in 
1854, when the Orthodox members formed a separate con- 
gregation, Lehmann was elected their rabbi and, eventu- 
ally, one of the leaders and spokesmen of modern German 
Orthodoxy. In Mainz he founded a religious school which 
from 1859 was an elementary day school for boys and girls. 
Lehmann wrote polemically against Reform and founded 
the weekly *Israelit (1860-1938) to counter the influence of 
Ludwig Philippson’s Reform periodical, Allgemeine Zeitung 
des Judentums; the Israelit became the principal voice of Ger- 
man Orthodoxy. Lehmann was the main contributor to the 
Israelit and his many historical novels, including Rabbi Josel- 
mann von Rosheim (translated into English as Tales of Yore, 
1947), and short stories were first published in it. His stories 
were collected in Aus Vergangenheit und Gegenwart (6 vols., 
1872-88), and many were translated or adapted into Hebrew, 
Judeo-Arabic, French, Hungarian, English, and other lan- 
guages. Lehmann’s stories have no great literary merit, but as 
juvenile literature, they have religious and educational value. 
Of more scholarly importance, though also primarily intended 
for popular instruction, are his German edition of the Hagga- 
dah (1906, 1914”, 1926°), anonymously revised and enlarged by 
H. Ehrmann and translated into English (1969), and his Sab- 
bath lectures on Avot, collected as Die Sprueche der Vaeter (in 
installments, in: Israelit, 1895-1905; 3 vols., 1921/23) in which 
Lehmann made use of earlier commentators, particularly of 
*Samuel b. Isaac’s Midrash Shemuel, and thus made the com- 
mentators accessible to the German reader. Lehmann also 
published the tractate Berakhot of the Jerusalem Talmud with 
the commentary of Solomon Sirillo and his own notes, Meir 
Nativ (1874). Lehmann translated the Pentateuch (1873, 1913°) 
in the Bible translation initiated by the Orthodox Bible Insti- 
tute to counter the translation of *Zunz and others. As editor 
of the Israelit, Lehmann agreed increasingly with S.R. *Hirsch’s 
intransigent line in Hirsch’s differences with Hildesheimer, 
Lehmann’s friend and teacher. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gedenk-Blaetter an Rabbiner Dr. Markus 
Lehmann (1890); J. Lehmann, Dr. Markus Lehmann (Ger., 1910); 
H. Schwab, The History of Orthodox Jewry in Germany (1950), in- 
dex; idem, Chachme Ashkenaz (Eng., 1964), 88-89, incl. bibl.; E. 


Hildesheimer, Briefe (1965), index. 
[Jacob Rothschild] 


LEHMANN, SIEGFRIED (1892-1958), Israel educator. Born 
in Berlin, Lehmann became a physician and as a student was 
influenced by Martin *Buber to take an interest in Judaism. 
He founded the Volksheim in Berlin for the children of im- 
migrants from Eastern Europe (1916) and after World War 1 
was responsible for the rehabilitation of Jewish youth in Lithu- 
ania (1920) and was the founder and principal of the Yidishe 
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Kinderhoyz in Kovno. In 1926 Lehmann settled in Palestine, 
bringing many war orphans with him, and founded the *Ben 
Shemen Youth Village (1927). The village became a model of 
modern rural education under his leadership and from 1933 
one of the main centers of *Youth Aliyah. Lehmann’s four 
principal ideals were work on the soil and rural living, in- 
cluding inter alia, promoting folk music, folk dance, and folk 
art; community life and student self-government as a prepa- 
ration for the kibbutz; education for peace, tolerance, and 
international understanding, especially with the Arabs; and 
education toward a traditional but non-Orthodox and non- 
dogmatic outlook on life. In 1940 he was arrested after the 
British police made a search in Ben Shemen (which was an 
isolated settlement surrounded by Arabs) and found arms; he 
was sentenced to seven years’ imprisonment. Lehmann was 
released three weeks later through the intervention of Albert 
Einstein and other leading figures. 

Lehmann received an award from the United Nations 
Children’s Fund (UNICEF; 1952) and the 1957 Israel Prize for 
education. His ideas served as an example to the Youth Ali- 
yah movement. Among his several published works is one on 
Arab-Israel problems. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tidhar, 10 (1959), 3499-501; A. Simon, in: S. 
Lehmann, Ra’yon ve-Hagshamah (1962), 9-31. 


[Aryeh Simon] 


°LEHMANN-HAUPT, CARL FRIEDRICH (1861-1938), 
German historian. Lehmann-Haupt taught ancient history 
in Berlin, Liverpool, Constantinople, and Innsbruck. He in- 
vestigated Armenian and Mesopotamian culture, specializing 
in ancient Babylonian coins, weights, and measures. He pub- 
lished learned studies on old world chronologies, and on an- 
cient Israel’s contributions to world history. He was editor of 
Klio, a journal of ancient history (since 1901), and contribut- 
ing editor of the Liverpool Annals of Archaeology and Anthro- 
pology from 1911 to 1914. He wrote Babyloniens Kulturmission 
einst und jetzt (1903); Materialen zur aelteren Geschichte Ar- 
meniens und Mesopotamiens (1907); Armenien einst und jezt 
(3 vols., 1910-26); Die Geschicke Judas und Israels im Rahmen 
der Weltgeschichte (1911); and Der juedische Kirchenstaat in per- 
sischer, griechischer und roemischer Zeit (1911); and he edited 
the Corpus inscriptionum chaldaicarum (1928-31). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Festschrift C.E Lehmann-Haupt (1921). ADD. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: NDB, 14 (1985), 98 ff. 
[Zev Garber] 


LEHREN, Dutch family of bankers, communal leaders, and 
philanthropists. MOSES LEHREN (d. 1815), a banker at The 
Hague who originally came from Lehren-Steinfeld (Wuert- 
temberg), was parnas and posek of the Jewish community. 
Moses’ son HIRSCHEL (Zevi Hirsch; 1784-1853) lived in The 
Hague but subsequently settled in Amsterdam. With A. *Prins 
and S. Rubens he founded in 1809 an organization on behalf 
of the Jews of Erez Israel. In order to combat the heavy ex- 
penses of the emissaries of the yishuv and difficulties relating 
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to the distribution of money (*halukkah) between the rival 
groups there, he strove to concentrate the collection of money 
throughout the whole of Western Europe in this one organiza- 
tion, the “Pekidim and Amarkalim of the Holy Land.” In 1824 
he succeeded in convincing all the parties involved, and in that 
year the new body was recognized by the rabbis of Jerusalem 
as the exclusive agency for collecting money on behalf of the 
Holy Land. Lehren carried out his reforms in the age-old sys- 
tem thoroughly and uncompromisingly, and for this he was 
attacked from many quarters; suspicion was even cast on his 
integrity, but he was vindicated by Moses *Sofer of Pressburg 
among others. After vehement attacks on him (in Der Orient 
(1843), 44 and passim) he published a reply written by the chief 
rabbi of Jerusalem (Emet me-Erez (1843/44)). Hirschel Lehren 
was extremely Orthodox and leaned toward kabbalism. Be- 
cause he was opposed to the lenient and assimilationist leaders 
of the Amsterdam community, he set up his own minyan with 
his followers, but they had to leave Amsterdam and settled in 
The Hague. Here he asked the municipality for permission to 
hold private religious services, but, following the intervention 
of the central Jewish authorities, he was forbidden to have his 
own minyan. Lehren sent petitions to the minister and the 
king, but he had to put an end to the activities of his “sect” in 
1834. When the Reform movement tried to gain adherents in 
the Netherlands, he and A. Prins issued a collection of state- 
ments by European rabbis (Torat ha-Kenaot, 2 vols., 1845) and 
one by Palestinian rabbis (Kinat Ziyyon, 1846). 

His brother AKIVA (1795-1876), a banker, was parnas of 
the Amsterdam community. After Hirschel’s death he became 
president of the “Pekidim and Amarkalim” fund. Akiva was 
the central pillar of Orthodoxy in the Amsterdam community. 
Another of Moses’ sons, JACOB MEIR (1795-1861), was also a 
banker and parnas of the Amsterdam community. From 1827 
until his death he was president of the rabbinical seminary in 
Amsterdam. Owing to the influence of the Lehren brothers, 
J.Z.H. *Duenner was nominated head of the rabbinical semi- 
nary in Amsterdam and afterward chief rabbi of the city. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Meijer, Erfenis der Emancipatie; het Ned- 
erlandse Jodendom in de eerste helft van de 19de eeuw (1963), 21-29; 
idem, Moeder in Israel; de geschiedenis van het Amsterdamse Asjke- 
nazische Jodendom (1964), 74-83; Y. Yellin, Zikhronot le-Ven Yerusha- 
layim (1924), 47-49; Yaari, Sheluhei, 181-6 and passim; J. and B. Rivlin 
(eds.), Iggerot ha-Pekidim ve-ha-Amarkalim me-Amsterdam (1965), 
index; S. Bernfeld, Toledot ha-Reformazyon ha-Dati be- Yisrael (1900); 
D.S. van Zuiden, De Hoogduitsche Joden in’s Gravenhage (1913). 


[Jozeph Michman (Melkman)] 


LEHRER, LEIBUSH (Mordecai; 1887-1964), Yiddish writer 
and educator. Born in Warsaw, he immigrated first to Belgium 
(1906) and then to the U.S. (1909). He became one of the prime 
movers in the development of the Sholem Aleichem schools, 
and founded the Yiddish-speaking Camp Boiberik where he 
was director for more than 40 years. From 1919 he taught in 
the Teachers Seminary of the Sholem Aleichem Folk Institute 
in New York, and was director of the Sholem Aleichem Sec- 
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ondary School (1921-47). He was also secretary of the psychol- 
ogy and education section of the *y1vo Institute for Jewish 
Research. He advocated the thesis that Judaism was not only 
a religion but an entire folk culture. His works on literature, 
psychology, education, and Judaism include Di Psikhologye fun 
Literatur (“The Psychology of Literature,’ 1926); Di Moderne 
Yidishe Shul (“The Modern Jewish School,” 1927); Psikhologye 
un Dertsiung (“Psychology and Education,” 1937); Yidishkayt 
un Andere Problemen (“Yidishkayt and Other Problems,’ 1940); 
Azoy Zenen Yidn (“Jews Are Like That,’ 1959); and In Gayst 
fun Traditsye (“In the Spirit of Tradition,” 1966). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 5 (1963), 235-9. 
[Israel Ch. Biletzky / Jerold C. Frakes (24 ed.)] 


LEHRMAN, DANIEL S. (1919-1972), U.S. psychologist. 
Lehrman was born in New York City and graduated from 
City College in 1947, after his return from military service. 
He received his doctorate in comparative psychology from 
New York University in 1954 for his research on the breeding 
behavior of the ringdove. Appointed assistant professor at 
Rutgers University in 1950, he became full professor in 1958. 
He was instrumental in founding the Institute of Animal Be- 
havior of Rutgers University in Newark, N.J., of which he was 
the first director from 1959. In 1970, he was elected to the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences and in 1971 was made a fellow of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

Lehrman’s interest in animal behavior, and especially 
in birds, started while he was still in high school. His ma- 
ture work dealt with the interrelationship of experience and 
hormonal factors in the life of many species, particularly the 
ringdove, his favorite subject. He was one of the first psycholo- 
gists to unravel some of the complex interactions of hormones 
and an animal's physical and social environment. By a series 
of imaginative experiments, he showed clearly how previous 
experience could modify patterns of behavior that had been 
thought to be fixed characteristics of a species. Lehrman’s the- 
oretical contribution dealt with the concept of instinct. His 
most influential paper, “A Critique of Konrad Lorenz’s The- 
ory of Instinctive Behavior” (1953), began a life-long dialogue 
between American comparative psychologists and European 
ethologists, which was fruitful in clarifying the issues that 
divided the two groups. In his chapter, “Semantic and Con- 
ceptual Issues in the Nature-Nurture Problem” (in: Develop- 
ment and Evolution of Behavior, L.R. Aronson, E. Tobach, D.S. 
Lehrman, and J.S. Rosenblatt, eds., 1970), he came to the con- 
clusion that the study of adaptation and development, rather 
than of “innate” and “acquired” behavior, was the preferable 
course toward solving some of the fundamental issues of com- 


arative psychology. 
* oe ey [Helmut E. Adler (274 ed.)] 


LEHRMAN, IRVING (1910-2005), U.S. rabbi and leader of 
the ecumenical movement and of Dade County Jews. Lehrman 
was born in Tiktin, Poland. The family emigrated when Lehr- 
man was six, and his father, a rabbi, took over an Orthodox 
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congregation in Spring Valley, N.y. Irving was the 12"" gener- 
ation rabbi in his family. His wife of nearly 70 years was her- 
self the daughter of a rabbi, Israel Goldfarb. They met when 
Lehrman was studying at Brooklyn Law School. Lehrman was 
ordained at New York’s Jewish Institute of Religion, when it 
was a non-denomination school under the leadership of Rabbi 
Stephen Wise. 

After holding a pulpit at Congregation Shomrei Emu- 
nah in Montclair, n.J., he came to Temple Emanuel-El in 1943 
and fell in love with South Florida. When he arrived Jews 
were barred from living in some neighborhoods; apartment 
houses did not rent to Jews or African-Americans, and Jews 
were still excluded from the choice hotels. His congregation 
grew with the city’s Jewish population and with the breaking 
of barriers for Jews in South Florida. The introduction of air- 
conditioning allowed for a community to live in year-round 
comfort. He served as chairman of the Greater Miami Jewish 
Federation/uja Campaign for two terms and as chairman of 
the usa National Rabbinic Cabinet. Lehrman served on the 
boards of numerous international, national, and local educa- 
tional, social, and humanitarian organizations. His influence 
was felt in Miami organizations within the network of Fed- 
eration agencies including the Jewish Community Relations 
Council, the Rabbinical Association of Greater Miami, and the 
Miami Jewish Home and Hospital for the Aged. 

As a condition of his staying Lehrman asked the con- 
gregation to build a new building, which they did. He served 
the congregation for half a century, retiring in 1993, but never 
quite stepping aside. An “excellent” sermonizer, one congre- 
gant recalled 70 years later that “he was magnetic and electri- 
fying. He was the Billy Graham of the Jews.” 

In 2000, Lehrman was among the first non-Catholics 
in the Archdiocese of Miami to be honored with Pope John 
Paul 11’s blessing for humanitarian collaborations with the 
church. His dedication to Jewish education was symbolized by 
the day school that he founded and that bears his name. 


[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


LEIBER, JUDITH MARIA (1921- ), U.S. designer and man- 
ufacturer. Leiber became a master handbag maker in Hungary 
in 1942. She has owned and managed Judith Leiber, Inc. since 
1963. Her exquisite intricate jeweled handbags sold in upscale 
stores such as Neiman Marcus and in her own boutiques 
in Geneva, Bangkok, London, Costa Mesa, California, and 
New York. These bags have been carried by several first la- 
dies, actresses, and others wealthy enough to afford the price 
tags which range from $600 to $7,500. Born in Budapest, 
Leiber intended to specialize in skin creams, but her plans 
to study chemistry at Kings College in London in 1939 were 
thwarted with the onset of World War 11. Instead Leiber was 
admitted into Hungary’s artisan guild and became an appren- 
tice to the finest handbag maker in Budapest. After doing a 
number of menial tasks from sweeping the floor to cooking 
glue, she began to learn the art of making handbags. She be- 
came a female pioneer master handbag maker. She and her 
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parents, Emil and Helen (Spitzer) Peto, survived the concen- 
tration camps and the Nazi occupation of Budapest through a 
neighbor’s forgery of a document which designated the fam- 
ily as Swiss. She met the American G1 Gerson Leiber (whom 
she calls Gus) in 1945 and married him in 1946. They came to 
New York in 1947, where she was naturalized in 1949. Before 
opening her own business in 1963, Leiber worked for a num- 
ber of firms, including being a pattern maker for designer 
Nettie Rosenstein. 

Leiber received a number of honorary degrees. In 1993 
she received honorary Ph.D. degrees from Bar-Ilan Univer- 
sity in Israel and the International Fine Arts College in Mi- 
ami, Florida. She is also the recipient of numerous awards. In 
2001 she received the Swarovski Award, the American Hand- 
bag Designer Award, and the Leather Industries Award. That 
year she also won the George Washington Award and an award 
from the American Hungarian Foundation. She won several 
awards in the fashion industry including The Fashion Group's 
1986 designation as one of The Women Who Made a Differ- 
ence. She won a Lifetime Achievement Award in 1992, a FAAB 
Lifetime Achievement Award in 1992, and a Fashion Hall of 
Fame award from Kent State University in 1995. A retrospec- 
tive of her work has been exhibited at the Corcoran Museum 
(2002), the George Bush Museum (2004), and the Newark 
Museum (2004). 

In 1993 Leiber sold her company to Time Products Inc., 
a conglomerate in London. She continued designing collec- 
tions until she retired in 1998. Her bags find homes among 
collectors. Some even reside in museums. Leiber has said that 
she has designed some 4,000 styles during her 34-year career 


of designing handbags. 
[Sara Alpern (2"4 ed.)] 


LEIBER AND STOLLER, U.S. songwriters and music pro- 
ducers whose combination of rhythm and blues with pop lyr- 
ics revolutionized pop and rock & roll; members of the Song- 
writers’ Hall of Fame, the Record Producers’ Hall of Fame, 
and the Rock & Roll Hall of Fame. JERRY LEIBER (1933- ) 
was born one of three children to immigrants from Poland, 
where his father, Abraham, had been a cantor. Leiber grew up 
in Baltimore raised by his mother, Manya, after his father died 
when he was five. Leiber delivered kerosene and coal from 
his mother’s grocery store to black families, and that is where 
he first heard the music of the neighborhood, the blues, that 
would change his life. MIKE STOLLER (1933- ) was born 18 
days after Leiber in Belle Harbor, New York, to Abraham, a 
draftsman, and Adelyn, a model and actress. Stoller discov- 
ered black music at age seven, when he attended an integrated 
summer camp. Both families moved after World War 11 to 
Los Angeles, where Leiber and Stoller met in 1950 while they 
were students at Fairfax High School. They discovered they 
had a lot in common - they were white, Jewish, ex-East Coast 
teenagers who shared a passion for rhythm and blues, so they 
began writing songs together, with Leiber writing the words 
and Stoller the music. 
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Though they were hardly the only white songwriters to 
break the barriers of segregation in their music, they were, 
arguably, the best. Their first mega-hit was the 1956 classic 
“Hound Dog” recorded by 21-year-old Elvis Presley, which 
sold about seven million copies and stayed at No. 1 on the Bill- 
board charts for 11 weeks (no record has held the No. 1 spot 
for that length of time since). They were responsible for many 
of the pop hits of Presley, who recorded 24 of their songs, as 
well as for the Coasters, the Drifters, and others. Over 200 of 
their compositions were recorded between 1951 and 1972, in- 
cluding 24 chart hits by the Robins/Coasters alone, and were 
sung bya who’ who of rock, from the Beatles to Buddy Holly. 
Among their other top-1o hits were Elvis Presley’s “Jailhouse 
Rock” (1957, No. 1) and “Don’t” (1958, No. 1); The Coasters’ 
“Yakety Yak” (1958, No. 1) and “Charlie Brown” (1959, No. 
2); Wilbert Harrison’s “Kansas City” (1959, No. 1); The Drift- 
ers’ “There Goes My Baby” (1959, No. 2) and “On Broadway” 
(1963, No. 9), and Ben E. King’s “Stand by Me” (1961, No. 4). 
Other hits written or produced include “Only in America,’ 
“Spanish Harlem,’ “Love Potion No. 9,” “Poison Ivy,’ “Save the 
Last Dance for Me,’ “Leader of the Pack,” “Chapel of Love,’ 
and Peggy Lee’s “Is That All There Is?” which won a Grammy 
Award in 1969. 

Leiber and Stoller’s singular contribution was to take 
rhythm and blues from the ghetto into mainstream America, 
and thereby create pop classics that transcended musical and 
racial categories. They were among the first to use strings on 
R&B records, and through such tunes as “Spanish Harlem” 
they were among the first to introduce Latin rhythms to rock 
‘y roll. Their work was the transition between R&B and rock, 
and aside from Lennon and McCartney, no songwriting team 
has done more to enrich the rock canon. “We crawled inside 
the skins of our characters,” said Leiber. “We related to the 
guys in the singing groups, and the result was a cross-cultural 
phenomenon: a white kid’s take on a black kid’s take on white 
society.’ Among the many artists and writers they influenced 
while serving as the last legion of songwriters and producers 
of Tin Pan Alley was a young Phil *Spector, who learned pro- 
duction techniques while assisting and playing on their ses- 
sions. In 1995, a Broadway musical called Smoky Joe’s Café was 
staged based on their work, which became an international 
success and won a Grammy Award for cast album. The duo 
was inducted into the Songwriters’ Hall of Fame (1985), the 
Record Producers’ Hall of Fame (1986), and the Rock & Roll 
Hall of Fame (1987), and in 1991, they received the Founder's 
Award from the American Society of Composers, Authors, 
and Publishers (ascap). Leiber and Stoller also have a star 
on the Hollywood Walk of Fame. Hound Dog’ Life: Gospel, 
Half-Truths, Rumors, and Outrageous Lies (1996) was written 
by Leiber with Bob Spitz, and the pair are the subject of a bi- 
ography by Robert Palmer, Baby, That Was Rock and Roll: The 
Legendary Leiber and Stoller (1978). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.R. Benarde, Stars of David: Rock ‘W Roll’s 
Jewish Stories, (2003), 18-20. 

[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 
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LEIBL, DANIEL (1891-1967), Yiddish and Hebrew linguist, 
poet, and editor. Born in Debica, Poland, Leibl, a political ac- 
tivist all his life, was excluded in 1910 from the gymnasium 
because of “Zionism and Socialism.’ He was also active on be- 
half of the rights of the Yiddish language during the Austro- 
Hungarian census of 1910. As a student of law at Vienna Uni- 
versity, Leibl became interested in Yiddish linguistic research, 
to which he afterward devoted himself. In 1924 he settled in 
Palestine. An active member of Poalei Zion (later of the Left 
Poalei Zion and Mapam), Leibl did editorial work for various 
Yiddish and Hebrew publications. He was simultaneously an 
active Zionist (he held various high positions in the *Histadrut 
and in Mapam) and a loyal Yiddishist (he was wounded in an 
attack by the militant Hebraists of the Gedud Meginnei ha-Sa- 
fah (“Guardians of the Language”)); a Yiddish poet and trans- 
lator (especially of the Polish poets S. Wispiansky and Maria 
Konopnicka) and a Hebrew poet and translator (of the Pol- 
ish poet J. Slowacki); a Yiddish linguist (e.g., his study in the 
y1vo’s Landoy-Bukh, 1926) and a Hebrew linguist (member 
of the Hebrew Language Academy and contributor to Lesho- 
nenu and Leshonenu la-Am). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Bickel, in: Der Tog/Morgen-Zhurnal (April 

1, 1967); LNYL, 5 (1963), 104-6; Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 253. ADD. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 2 (1927), 192-4; M. Ravitch, 
Mayn Leksikon, 3 (1958), 221-2. 

[Mordkhe Schaechter] 


LEIBLER, ISI JOSEPH (1934- ), Australian businessman 
and communal leader. Born in Antwerp, Belgium, Isi Leibler 
came to Melbourne, Australia, with his family in 1939. Af- 
ter managing his family’s diamond business, in 1965 Leibler 
founded Jetset Tours, which he developed into the largest 
travel agency in Australia. It is credited with breaking the 
near-monopoly on overseas flights previously enjoyed by Qa- 
ntas, Australia’s state-owned airline. From the mid-1970s until 
he immigrated to Israel in 1998, Leibler was unquestionably 
the most important and dominant lay leader in the Austra- 
lian Jewish community, serving as president of the Executive 
Council of Australian Jewry in 1978-80, 1982-85, 1987-89, and 
1992-95. A highly articulate and charismatic figure, Leibler 
was especially influential during the premierships of Malcolm 
Fraser (1975-83) and Bob Hawke (1983-91), and was signifi- 
cant in maintaining Australia’s strong pro-Israel stance at the 
un and other bodies. Leibler was also well known for his work 
on behalf of Soviet Jewry, entailing many trips to the Soviet 
Union on behalf of the “refuseniks.” Leibler officially opened 
the Solomon Mykhoels Center in Moscow in 1987, the first free 
Jewish institution in Russia since the 1920s. In 1998 he moved 
to Jerusalem, where, as chairman of the Governing Board of 
the *World Jewish Congress, he became involved in a number 
of high-profile disputes with Edgar *Bronfman, its president. 
In Australia, Leibler built up one of the largest private librar- 
ies of Judaica in the world, and was the author of many works 
on Jewish affairs, including Soviet Jewry and Human Rights 
(1963) and Jewish Religious Extremism: A Threat to the Future 
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of the Jewish People (1991). A leading member of the Mizrachi 
movement, Leibler was the son-in-law of Rabbi Israel * Porush. 
Leibler’s brother MARK LEIBLER (1942- ), a prominent solici- 
tor in Melbourne, was the leader of the Zionist movement in 
Australia in the 1980s and 1990s and was in part responsible 
for a resolution, passed by the Australian parliament, demand- 
ing the revocation of the uN’s “Zionism is racism” declaration 
of 1975, which was influential in the repeal of the resolution 
by the United Nations in 1991. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: W.D. Rubinstein, Australia, 1, index. 
[William D. Rubinstein (2™ ed.)] 


LEIBOVITZ, ANNIE (Anna-Lou; 1949-_ ), U.S. photogra- 
pher. Born in Westbury, Conn., to an Air Force lieutenant and 
a modern dance instructor, she was one of six children. In 1967 
she enrolled at the San Francisco Art Institute (she earned her 
degree in 1971) and developed a love of photography. In 1969 
she lived on a kibbutz in Israel and participated in an arche- 
ological dig at the site of King Solomon’s temple. Her career 
started in 1970 when she sent pictures of a group of ladders, 
taken in an apple orchard on the kibbutz, to the start-up rock 
magazine Rolling Stone, which hired her right away. Within 
two years the 23-year-old Leibovitz was named chief photogra- 
pher, a title she would hold for ten years. At the magazine she 
developed her trademark technique, which involved the use 
of bold primary colors and surprising poses. She accompanied 
the Rolling Stones rock group on its international tour in 1975 
and captured weeks of strung-out nights and unmade beds. 
Jann Wenner, publisher of the magazine, credited Leibovitz 
with making many Rolling Stone magazine covers collector's 
items, most notably an issue that featured a nude John Len- 
non of the Beatles curled around his fully clothed wife, Yoko 
Ono. The photo was taken on December 8, 1980, just hours 
before his death. 

In 1983 Leibovitz left Rolling Stone for the entertainment 
magazine Vanity Fair in part to learn about glamour. “I ad- 
mired the work of photographers like Beaton, Penn, and Ave- 
don as much as I respected the grittier photographers such as 
Robert Frank,” she said. “But in the same way that I had to find 
my own way of reportage, I had to find my own form of glam- 
our. With a wider array of subjects and generous budgets, Lei- 
bovitz photographed presidents, literary icons, and all man- 
ner of celebrities. A number of her covers provided startling 
images of well-known figures: the actress Demi Moore, nine 
months pregnant and nude except for a diamond ring, in 1991; 
the black comedian Whoopi Goldberg, half submerged in a 
bathtub of milk; and the late artist Keith Haring, who painted 
himself like one of his canvases for the photograph. 

During the late 1980s Leibovitz started to work on a num- 
ber of high-profile advertising campaigns. The most notable 
was for American Express; her portraits of celebrity cardhold- 
ers like Elmore Leonard, Tom Selleck, and Luciano Pavarotti 
earned her a Clio award in 1987. In 1991 her collection of more 
than 200 black-and-white and color photographs were exhib- 
ited at the National Portrait Gallery in Washington. She was 
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the second living photographer and first woman to have that 
honor. In 1996 she was chosen as the official photographer of 
the Summer Olympics in Atlanta, Ga., and a compilation of 
her black-and-white portraits of American athletes was pub- 
lished in the book Olympic Portraits. In 1999 she published 
the book Women, accompanied by an essay by the novel- 
ist Susan *Sontag. Included were an array of female images, 
from Supreme Court justices to Las Vegas showgirls to farm- 
ers and coal miners. In the early years of the 21° century, she 
was probably the most famous photographer or portraitist in 


the United States. 
[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


LEIBOWITZ, BARUCH BER (1866-1939), Lithuanian tal- 
mudic scholar and rosh yeshivah. Born in Slutsk, at the age of 
14 he delivered a discourse at the local synagogue, astounding 
his listeners with his erudition. A year later, when accepted to 
the Volozhin yeshivah, he had already mastered two orders of 
the Talmud. Soon recognized as an illui (“prodigy”), he was 
given special attention by his teacher, R. Hayyim *Soloveichik. 
He married the daughter of R. Abraham Zimmerman, the 
rabbi of Halusk. Leibowitz later succeeded his father-in-law in 
this position, and many talented pupils soon gathered around 
him, making Halusk a new center for talmudic study. Leibow- 
itz’ personality and system of learning greatly influenced his 
students, many of whom later occupied important positions 
in the rabbinate and yeshivot. His method of exposition was 
essentially based on that of R. Hayyim Soloveichik. In 1904, 
Leibowitz was appointed head of the Keneset Bet Yizhak 
Yeshivah in *Slobodka which had been organized in 1897 as a 
memorial to Kovno’s Rabbi Isaac Elchanan *Spektor. Under 
his tutelage, the new school gradually earned an outstand- 
ing reputation and attracted students from all over the Jew- 
ish world. Following the advent of World War 1, he was com- 
pelled to leave Slobodka and moved his yeshivah to Minsk 
and afterward to Kremenchug. After the war it was relocated 
in Vilna, and in 1926 he transferred the school to Kamenetz, 
near Brest-Litovsk, where it continued to attract hundreds of 
students for the next 13 years. In 1939, shortly before his death, 
he fled with his school to a suburb of Vilna, in the hope of es- 
caping from the Nazis and the Communists. 

His Birkat Shemuel (4 vols., 1939-62) is regarded as a 
classic among talmudic scholars. It represents, however, only 
a small fraction of his learning and teachings, treasured by 
his numerous disciples who recorded everything they heard 
from their revered master. His students and family reopened 
the Kamenetz Yeshivah in Jerusalem in 1942. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: O.Z. Rand (ed.), Toledot Anshei Shem 
(1950), 73; I. Edelstein, Rabbi Baruch Dov Leibovitch (Heb.; 1957); O. 
Feuchtwanger, Righteous Lives (1965), 115-8; S.J. Zevin, Ishim ve-Shi- 
tot (1966°), 295-307; A. Rothkoff, in: Jewish Life (July-Aug., 1969), 
41-46. 

[Mordechai Hacohen] 
LEIBOWITZ, JOSHUA O. (1895-1993), medical historian 
and Hebrew scholar; cousin of Yeshayahu and Nehama *Lei- 
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bowitz. He was born in Vilna. Leibowitz combined his studies 
of medicine at Heidelberg University with talmudic studies. 
After serving as head physician at a sanatorium in Bad Hom- 
burg, he immigrated to Palestine in 1935 and was appointed 
medical director of the Arza Sanatorium near Jerusalem. 
During the 1948 War of Independence he was head physician 
of Schneller military camp, and later senior physician at the 
Kupat Holim in Jerusalem. In 1959 Leibowitz was appointed 
clinical associate professor and head of the division of the his- 
tory of medicine at the Hebrew University. 

He published many papers on medicine in general, but 
from 1930 onward his main interest was in the history of medi- 
cine. Until 1957 he devoted himself almost exclusively to Jew- 
ish topics in historical medicine but subsequently wrote also 
a history of medicine in general, with special emphasis on the 
evolution of cardiology. His History of Coronary Heart Disease 
(1970) is the first historical monograph on the subject. 


LEIBOWITZ, KEREN (1973- ), Israeli Paralympic gold 
medalist in swimming. Active in sports all her life, Leibow- 
itz decided to focus on swimming after an accident during 
her army service left her legs virtually paralyzed. After years 
of hard training she won medals in several world champion- 
ships. However, her main goal was the Paralympic Games, 
where she first competed in 2000 in Sydney. There she took 
three gold medals and set new world records in the 100-meter 
backstroke and in the 50- and 100-meter free style events. In 
the Paralympic Games of 2004 in Athens she won a gold medal 
in the 100-meter backstroke as well as two silvers and a bronze 
among the 13 medals won by the Israeli contingent. Leibowitz 
was one of the country’s outstanding competitors who assured 
Paralympic sports headline coverage in Israel. 


[Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 


LEIBOWITZ, NEHAMA (1905-1997), Bible scholar, sister 
of Yeshayahu *Leibowitz. Born in Riga, her mother died when 
she was a child. In 1919, her father moved the family to Berlin 
to provide his two precocious children with a better education. 
Nehama and her brother Yeshayahu were tutored at home un- 
til they entered the university. Nehama attended the University 
of Berlin and the University of Marburg. Asked many times if 
she knew Rabbi Joseph B. *Soloveitchik when she studied at 
the University of Berlin, Leibowitz would reply that someone 
pointed to a giant stack of books in the library and said that 
the young Soloveitchik was behind the books, but she never 
met him. In 1929 she married her uncle, Yedidyah Lipman 
Leibowitz. In 1930 she received her Ph.D. from Marburg. Her 
dissertation was titled “Techniques of Judeo-German Bible 
Translation in the 15" and 16 Century as Exemplified by 
Translations of the Book of Psalms.” In 1930, she and her hus- 
band immigrated to Palestine. Shortly thereafter he became 
blind and could not work. Thus, Leibowitz embarked on her 
lifelong career teaching Bible. From 1930, when she settled in 
Palestine, until 1955, she taught at the Mizrachi Women Teach- 
ers Seminary in Jerusalem. She was a regular Bible commen- 
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tator on the Israel Broadcasting Service. From the late 1950s 
she taught Bible at Tel Aviv University (becoming a tenured 
professor in 1968) and at Bar-Ilan University. 

In 1941 Leibowitz taught a group of religious kibbutz 
women, who traveled to Jerusalem once a week to study. Af- 
ter they expressed their desire to continue studying at home, 
Leibowitz began mailing them a weekly Gilayon (page) with 
sources and questions relating to the weekly Torah reading. 
Her audience for the Gilyonot grew quickly. Leibowitz insisted 
that those receiving the Gilyonot should send their answers to 
her for correction. Over the next 29 years, Leibowitz mailed 
Gilyonot to thousands of “students” all over the world, cor- 
responding with hundreds of them. Over time she turned 
numerous Gilyonot into essays on the weekly Torah portion 
(parashat ha-shavua). These were published in Hebrew and 
English and distributed as small pamphlets by the World 
Zionist Organizations Department for Education and Cul- 
ture in the Diaspora. Eventually, in the mid-1960s the pam- 
phlets became collections of essays, Iyyunim Hadashim, a 
volume for each of the books of the Pentateuch. The Iyyunim 
have been published in Hebrew, English, Dutch, French, and 
Spanish; they have remained in print into the 21°t century. 
She was awarded the Israel Prize for education in 1956. Aside 
from her Gilyonot, Leibowitz continued to teach, including 
the instruction of teachers on how to teach Bible. In addition 
to Tel Aviv University, she taught in the overseas program at 
the Hebrew University of Jerusalem and at a variety of other 
one-year study programs for overseas students, including Ma- 
chon Gold and Yeshiva University’s Gruss Kollel for semikhah 
students in Jerusalem. In 1980, she received the Leibman Prize 
for disseminating knowledge of Torah; in 1982 she received 
the Bialik Prize from the City of Tel Aviv-Jaffa. 

After retiring from formal classroom and university 
teaching, Leibowitz continued to teach small groups of stu- 
dents in her home. The secular books in English, German, 
Yiddish, and Hebrew that lined the wall of her vestibule were 
evidence of her voracious reading in literature, history, and 
other topics beyond the realm of Bible and Jewish studies. 
Both in her writing and in her classes, Leibowitz would quote 
from nonreligious Jewish scholars, as well as from world lit- 
erature, to make a point. As an observant, believing Jew, 
Nehama rejected Bible Criticism out of hand. However, she 
sought truth wherever she could find it. Her specific selec- 
tion of sources was based solely on each one’s contribution to 
understanding the peshat (plain meaning) of the biblical text 
and to the revelation of the significance of that text. Marla 
Frankel (1998) points out that her reading of the Bible is de- 
fined as “close study” as opposed to “close reading.” Leibowitz 
never limited herself to the words of the Bible alone. Rather, 
her context included the entire range of the Bible, rabbinic lit- 
erature, medieval and modern commentators, modern Bible 
scholarship, and the world of philosophy and literature. She 
was never satisfied just teaching the biblical text. Her sec- 
ond goal was to demonstrate how the Bible’s narrative, laws, 
and prophecies provide the student with a blueprint for his 
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life. Leibowitz clearly understood that the layers of meaning 
in the Bible could only be taught if the student was an active 
player in the classroom. For this reason, her classes were not 
lectures but dialogues between herself, her students, and the 
written texts. She prodded her students to answer her ques- 
tions, often criticizing their answers to sharpen their minds 
and hone their interpretive skills. For this reason, many of 
her students found the classroom experience with her some- 
what intimidating. 

Aside from 29 years of Gilyonot and the Iyyunim Hada- 
shim (Studies in the Weekly Parashah), Leibowitz’s work in- 
cludes Leader’s Guide to the Book of Psalms for Hadassah 
(1971), Gilyonot le-Iyyun be-Sefer Yirmiyahu (1974), and Lilmod 
u-Lelamed Tanakh (1995), a collection of essays on teaching 
Bible. The English edition appeared the same year. In 1990, 
Leibowitz produced, together with Moshe Ahrend, a two- 
volume course for the Open University called Perush Rashi 
la-Torah. She also published teachers’ guides and numerous 
essays. In 2002, Yizhak Reiner and Stanley Peerless published 
Studies on the Haggadah from the Teachings of Nechama Lei- 
bowitz. 

For all of her accomplishments, Leibowitz was an ex- 
ceedingly humble person. She never used her academic ti- 
tles, always referring to herself as simply Nehama. She loved 
to tell stories and to hear stories. In 2003, Leah Abramowitz 
published Tales of Nehama, stories by her and about her con- 
tributed by her students. It can be argued that Leibowitz had 
a greater impact on Bible study and the teaching of Bible than 
anyone in the 20" century. She succeeded in opening up the 
world of Bible for everyone by taking Bible study out of aca- 
demia and returning it to the people. David Bedein, an Israeli 
journalist, reports that he invited Leibowitz to teach the story 
of Rebecca in honor of the birth of his first daughter, Rivka. 
So Nehama traveled to Safed for the Sabbath and more than 
300 people showed up to sit on the lawn of the Wolfson Cen- 
ter to hear the lesson. They all came with their Bibles in hand 
because they all knew that to attend a class with Nehama Lei- 
bowitz you needed to bring along just two things: a Tanakh 
and a desire to learn. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Peerless, To Teach and to Study The Meth- 
odology of Nehama Leibowitz (2004); A.M. Toledano, The Pedagogical 
Influence of Nehama Leibowitz (dissertation, 2002); L. Abramowitz, 
Tales of Nehama: Impressions of the Life and Teachings of Nehama Lei- 
bowitz (2002); Y. Unterman, Background and Examples of Nechama 
Leibowitz’s Literary Approach to Bible (Dissertation, 2002); M. Fran- 
kel, Iyun ve-Horaah: Hanharat Shitatah shel Nehama Leibowitz (dis- 
sertation, 1998); idem, in: Abiding Challenges: Research Perspectives 
on Jewish Education (1999), 359-374; M. Ahrend, R. Ben-Meir, and 
G.H. Cohen (eds.), Pirkei Nehama: Sefer Zikaron le-Nehama Leibow- 
itz (2001); H. Deitcher, in: Journal of Jewish Education, 66:1-2 (2000), 
8-22; A. Strikovsky, in: Traditions and Celebrations for the Bat Mitz- 
vah (2003), 186-195; A. Oren, in: Forum on the Jewish People, Zionism 
and Israel, 38 (1980), 155-159; J. Rochwarger, in: Torah of the Moth- 
ers (2000), 57-81; M. Breuer, in: Limudim, 1 (2001), 11-20; E. Green- 
stein, in: ibid., 21-33; E. Yadgur, in: ibid., 45-80; Y. Resler, in: Talelei 
Orot, 5 (1994), 291-300; I. Rosenson, in: Al Derkh ha-Avot: Sheloshim 
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Shanah le-Mikhlelet Yaakov Herzog (2001), 433-453; M. Ahrend, in: 
Mayim mi-Dalyav, 14 (2003), 35-42; A. Mondshein, in: Bet Mikra, 
44:2 (1998), 107-118; A. Ha-Cohen, in: Alon Shevut le-Vogrei Yeshivat 


Har Ezion, 13 (1999), 71-92. 
[David Derovan (2™4 ed.) 


LEIBOWITZ, RENE (1913-1972); composer, theorist, teacher, 
and conductor. Born in Warsaw, Leibowitz went to France at 
a young age. From 1930 to 1933 he studied with *Schoenberg 
and Webern, and became the chief advocate of the Schoen- 
berg school in France. In 1947 he organized a chamber music 
festival, “Hommage to Schoenberg,” in which he conducted 
the first performances of several compositions of the Second 
Viennese school. He wrote a survey, Schoenberg et son Ecole 
(1947), which was the first monograph on Schoenberg, Berg, 
and Webern in French, and a treatise, Introduction a la mu- 
sique de douze sons (1949). Being closely connected with such 
famous French intellectuals as Claude Lévi-Strauss and Jean- 
Paul Sartre, he succeeded in integrating the Germanic type 
of Schoenbergian musical thought in the cultural context of 
France. Throughout his life Leibowitz continued to promote 
interest in the 12-tone principle by his work as a conductor 
and also by his own compositions for orchestra and cham- 
ber ensembles. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: NG’; MGG’; S. Meine, “Ein Zwoftoner 
in Paris: Studien zur Biographie und zur Wirkung von René Lei- 
bowitz (1913-1972), diss. Hochschule fuer Musik und Theater, Ha- 


nover (1998). 
[Yulia Kreinin (24 ed.)] 


LEIBOWITZ, SAMUEL SIMON (Samuel S. Lebeau; 1893- 
1978), U.S. lawyer and jurist. Leibowitz was taken from Jassy, 
Romania, to New York at the age of four. In 1917 he began a 
brilliant career as a criminal lawyer. Of the 140 capital cases 
that Leibowitz defended, he saved the lives of all but one cli- 
ent, and attained national renown in his 1933-35 defense with- 
out fee of nine black youths charged with the rape of a white 
woman in Scottsboro, Alabama. Although the nine “Scotts- 
boro Boys” were originally convicted and sentenced to death, 
Leibowitz secured acquittals for four of them at a retrial in 
1937. A flamboyant attorney who defended the gangster Al 
Capone four times, Leibowitz became an impassioned jurist 
who imposed extraordinarily severe sentences on criminals, 
and extirpated corrupt officials. Leibowitz served on the King’s 
County Court of Brooklyn from 1949 to 1961, when he was 
appointed to the New York State Supreme Court. Leibowitz 
was president of the United Organization for Israel Pioneers 
and a member of the New York Federation of Jewish Philan- 
thropies. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Q. Reynolds, Courtroom (1950). ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: R. Leibowitz, The Life and Career of Samuel S. Lei- 
bowitz, 1893-1933, (1981); F. Pasley, Not Guilty! The Story of Samuel 
S. Leibowitz (1933). 


LEIBOWITZ, YESHAYAHU (1903-1994), Israeli scientist 
and philosopher. Born in Riga, Leibowitz studied chemistry 
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and philosophy at the University of Berlin, where he received 
his doctorate in 1924. He also studied medicine and became 
a medical doctor in 1934 at the University of Basel. In 1935 he 
settled in Palestine and joined the staff of the Hebrew Uni- 
versity. He was appointed professor of organic and biochem- 
istry and neurophysiology. His research was concerned with 
saccharides and enzymes in chemistry and with the nervous 
system of the heart in physiology. He was the head of the bi- 
ological chemistry department at the Hebrew University and 
professor of neurophysiology at the HU Medical School. He 
also taught the history and philosophy of science. Yet Leibow- 
itz was not only an academician. He was involved in public 
affairs and had a unique approach to Judaism. As such he 
was a popular lecturer, who loved to appear before diverse 
audiences, also frequently on radio and television. Leibowitz 
served as editor in chief of several volumes of the Encyclope- 
dia Hebraica. His writings are found mostly in periodicals: 
Gilyonot, Deot, Be-Terem, Petahim, and Moznayim, and also 
in the newspaper Haaretz. A selection of lectures and articles 
from the period 1942-53 was published in book form, enti- 
tled Torah u-Mitzvot ba-Zeman ha-Zeh (1954). His book of 
collected essays, Yahadut, Am Yehudi u-Medinat Yisrael (“Ju- 
daism, Jewish People, and the State of Israel,” 1975) stated his 
philosophy and views. Other books (published in 1965 and 
1982) testify to his broad knowledge and great interest in Jew- 
ish life. He also wrote on Maimonides, The Sayings of the Fa- 
thers, and the weekly Torah-portion. In 1992 Eliezer Goldman 
published a collection of Leibowitz’s essays in English under 
the title Judaism, Human Values and the Jewish State, making 
him known internationally. 


Theocentrism and Humanism 

Leibowitz regarded Judaism as a religious and historical phe- 
nomenon, which is characterized by a recognition of the duty 
to serve God in performing mitzvot. The service of God ac- 
cording to binding halakhic norms must be “for its own sake” 
(li-shemah), and its purpose is not designed to achieve per- 
sonal perfection or to improve society. Religion is thus not a 
means toward any specific end. Judaism is for Leibowitz not 
humanism, or a sentiment or a bundle of memories. Jews 
have the obligation to take upon themselves the yoke of Torah 
and mitzvot. Leibowitz’s standpoint is thus neither anthropo- 
centric or ethnocentric, but theocentric. Consistent with his 
own reasoning, Leibowitz refused to be called a “humanist,” 
because this is an anthropocentric notion that envisages the 
human being as a supreme value. Under the influence of Mai- 
monides, Leibowitz stressed the transcendence of God, whom 
we cannot know. His thought also contains Kantian elements. 
Kant’s critique of pure reason led to a theological agnosticism, 
whereas his critique of practical reason led him to affirm that 
the realization of values follows from a person’s autonomous 
decision. There is a tension between Leibowitz the philoso- 
pher who read Kant on human autonomy, and regarded poli- 
tics and ethics as domains where human autonomy is decisive, 
and the halakhic man who lived in conformity with his strict 
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halakhic, theocentric conception of Judaism. For Leibowitz, 
morality is thus an atheistic category. Kant’s influence on Lei- 
bowitz is also clear when he states that the value of a religious 
act is determined by the intention. Only when one performs 
an act because it is a divine commandment does it possess a 
religious value. 


Religion and State 

Leibowitz repeatedly expressed his opinions on the religious 
aspect of Jewish life in Israel. Before the state of Israel was es- 
tablished, he stressed the religious importance that national 
independence would assume, provided it would bring about 
halakhic legislation designed to mold the character of the state. 
After the establishment of the state, he advocated the separa- 
tion of the Jewish religion from the state and its confrontation 
with it. He adopted a negative attitude toward the system of 
party rule, including the religious parties with their economic 
and rabbinical institutions. 

Leibowitz emphasized the necessity for innovation in 
the halakhah, due to the changed circumstances created by 
the establishment of the State of Israel. He wanted halakhic 
decisions to cope with the challenge of today. One can note 
a change in his thought concerning the state in the course of 
time, although he himself would have denied this. Leibowitz 
refused to grant to the state religious status: the aim of the state 
would be the fulfillment of the needs of the individual and of 
the community, nothing more. He thought it was idolatry to 
ascribe holiness to the land or the state, which is not (in the 
words of religious Zionism) “the beginning of the redemp- 
tion.” The state — just like history - had for Leibowitz no reli- 
gious significance. He was a Zionist, but he emphasized that 
the state need not realize values, it has merely to satisfy needs. 
The Jewish people, on the other hand, has to realize values. 
Against Ben-Gurion, he pleaded for the separation of state 
and religion. Whereas Ben-Gurion wanted religion to be an 
instrument in the hands of the state, Leibowitz asserted that 
religion had to be in opposition to the state. For Judaism, only 
God is holy, whereas country, nation, and state lack that sta- 
tus. The state is not a value in itself; indeed, “seeing the state 
as a value is the essence of the fascist conception.” Rather, Lei- 
bowitz argued, the state is an instrument, a means to an end. 
Its existence allowed him not to be ruled by the goyim. In ad- 
dition, Leibowitz criticized the “sacred cow of national unity,’ 
pointing out that the Jewish religion had always divided the 
people, whether between prophets and kings or between re- 
ligionists or secularists. 

Leibowitz further denied that Zionism had any religious 
significance, stating that, since the intention of many of its 
propagators had been completely nonreligious, it could not 
be retrospectively assigned religious value. In the same way, 
he refused to acknowledge any messianic significance in the 
creation of the State of Israel, citing Maimonides’ warning 
against such messianic fervor. He did, however, ascribe im- 
mense moral significance for the Jewish people to the estab- 
lishment of the Jewish state: “Now - and only now,” he wrote, 
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“with the attainment of the independence of the Jewish na- 
tion — will Judaism be tested as to whether indeed it has a 
“Torah of life’ in its hand .... Certainly there is no guarantee 
that the struggle on behalf of the Torah within the framework 
of the state will be crowned with success, but even so we are 
not free to desist from it, for this struggle is itself a supreme 
religious value, independent of its results.” 


Politics 

Leibowitz was well known in Israel for his provocative utter- 
ances on the political situation. After the 1967 Six-Day War, 
his position on the occupation of the Palestinian territories 
was sharply critical. His uncompromising stance and forceful, 
biting language made him a known and much-discussed figure 
in religious as well as secular circles. In his opinion, partition 
of the country would be the rational and moral resolution of 
the Israeli-Palestinian conflict. With the outbreak of the Leba- 
non War in 1982, Leibowitz called upon the Israeli soldiers to 
refuse to serve in Lebanon. He also supported conscientious 
objection regarding military service in the territories on the 
grounds that occupation morally corrupts. His outspokenness 
on matters of conscience led to his vilification by those who 
saw him as a threat to their values, and the protest that ensued 
upon the announcement that he had been awarded the Israel 
Prize in 1993 was such that he turned it down. 


Religion and Morality 

In his antimystical approach to Judaism, Leibowitz wanted 
Jews to reach out toward transcendence, which is approached 
in the mitzvot that have to be performed without reward. 
Whereas *Levinas links morality and religion, Leibowitz dif- 
ferentiates between them and even separates the two. Levinas 
believed that the appeal of the other person is heteronomous, 
whereas Leibowitz maintained that only the divine command 
is heteronomous and that morality is autonomous. Therefore, 
their views on the relationship between religion and morality 
are radically opposed: for Levinas, religion and morality are 
intrinsically linked, for Leibowitz, ethical laws are religiously 
relevant only ifa person accepts them as commanded by God. 
Another crucial difference between Levinas and Leibowitz 
lies in the fact that the former emphasizes the performance 
of the ethical act itself, whereas the latter highlights the inten- 
tion of the act: an act is religious if performed “for the sake of 
heaven,’ it is not religious when performed as a function of 
human needs and based upon a person’ arbitrary will. Since 
morality is autonomous, based upon human thought and will, 
and therefore not “for the sake of heaven,’ but “for the sake of 
man,’ it is not religious. Towards the end of his life, Leibow- 
itz appreciated Levinas, but his concept of Torah and mitzvot 
prevented him from agreeing with him. 


Christianity 

Leibowitz had a very negative view of Christianity as well 
as of modern Jewish thinkers like *Rosenzweig and *Buber, 
who showed intellectual and religious interest in Christian- 
ity. In contrast to scholars and thinkers like David *Flusser, 
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who investigated the Jewish roots of Christianity, Leibowitz 
wrote that the very concept of a “Judeo-Christian heritage” is 
a square circle. A synthesis or symbiosis is impossible; Chris- 
tianity is for Leibowitz the adversary of Judaism. In his view, 
Christianity is the heir who does not want to admit that the 
testator is still alive. Judaism and Christianity cannot coexist, 
because Christianity claims that it is true Judaism, and is in- 
terested in the liquidation of Judaism as the religion of Torah 
and mitzvot. 


Influence 

In his essays, Leibowitz produced sharp and thought-pro- 
voking insights on many subjects such as the nature of holi- 
ness, chosenness, Messianism, prayer, redemption, and gen- 
eral and personal providence. His consistent and provocative 
thought gave him a prominent position in contemporary Jew- 
ish thought, especially in Israel. His thinking, even when con- 
tested, is stimulating and powerful and invites or even forces 
people to respond by formulating their own views. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Kasher and Y. Levinger, Sefer Ye- 
shayahu Leibowitz (Heb., 1977); H. Kasher, ““Torah for Its Own Sake; 
“Torah Not for Its Own Sake; and the Third Way, in: The Jewish Quar- 
terly Review, 89:2-3 (1988-89), 153-63; A. Sagi (ed.), Yeshayahu Lei- 
bowitz. His World and Philosophy (Heb., 1995); Yeshayahou Leibowitz: 
le retour du sadducéen par Ami Bouganim (1999); A.Z. Newton, The 
Fence and the Neighbor: Emmanuel Levinas, Yeshayahu Leibowitz and 
Israel among the Nations (2001); D. Banon, “E. Levinas et Y. Leibo- 
vitz,” in D. Cohen-Levinas and S. Trigano (eds.), Emmanuel Levinas: 
Philosophie et judaisme (2002), 57-86. 


[Asa Kasher and Rohan Saxena / Ephraim Meir (2"4 ed.)] 


LEIBZOLL (Ger., “body tax”), a special tax levied on Jews in 
Europe. Known under a variety of names - Judengeleit, Leib- 
mauth, Judenzoll, péage corporel, etc. — it was first levied by 
the three landgraves of Thuringia in 1368, and became more 
common after the major expulsions of the 15" and 16" cen- 
turies. Principalities which excluded Jews issued, for a fee, a 
ticket of passage or limited sojourn which guaranteed their 
safety, enabled the authorities to control their coming and 
going, and was also a source of income. Due to the political 
fragmentation of Europe, having to pay the Leibzoll (in addi- 
tion to the regular customs duties) was for the Jews a moral 
degradation as well as an economic burden, for the Leibzoll 
was accompanied by humiliating legal formulas. In addition, 
it was levied many times within one political or provincial 
unit, according to local usage. Thus a Jew going from Goer- 
litz in Silesia to the Leipzig fair in Saxony (a distance of about 
110 mi.) had to pay eight times for himself alone a total of 14 
different payments of between two and 12 groschen each, a 
total of two thaler, 11 groschen, and three pfennig. At the fair 
itself he had to pay twice that amount or more. Nonetheless, 
rich and privileged Jews often succeeded in freeing themselves 
from the obligation. 

The Leibzoll was known as Leibmauth in Vienna “and was 
introduced not as a financial but as a police measure, to keep 
away a considerable number of useless Jews, and to supervise 
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their conduct” (A. Pribram, Urkunden und Akten (1918), 423). 
By the *Toleranzpatent of Joseph 11 it was abolished (1782), but 
Joseph reserved the right to exact its equivalent. Ten years later 
*Francis 1 introduced the Judenbolleten for the same purposes; 
it survived until 1848. The tax was abolished in Prussia in 1787, 
in Bavaria in 1799, and in most of the other German states 
in the first decade of the 19" century, either through direct 
French occupation or through the activity of leading Jewish fi- 
nanciers and *Court Jews. Israel *Jacobson succeeded in abol- 
ishing it in Brunswick, and Wolf *Breidenbach devoted him- 
self to inducing Hesse-Darmstadt, Hesse-Homberg, Nassau, 
and other states to abolish it. The Russian form, the Geleitzoll, 
used to regulate passage across the Polish-Russian border, was 
abolished in 1862. The authorities often leased the collection 
of tax to a Jew, who could more easily supervise his brethren. 
The much-hated péage corporel of Strasbourg was leased in 
1784 by Louis xvi to Herz *Cerfberr, one of the central fig- 
ures in the struggle for its abolition. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Horwitz, in: Im deutschen Reich, 17 (1911), 
417-27; A. Pribram, Urkunden und Akten (1918), index, s.v. Leib- 
maut, Bolletin; H. Schnee, Die Hoffinanz und der moderne Staat, 
3 (1955), 127ff.; S. Stern, Der preussische Staat und die Juden (1962), 
index, s.v. Leibzoll; Z. Szajkowski, Franco-Judaica (1962), 38-42; A. 
Hertzberg, The French Enlightenment and the Jews (1968), index, s.v. 
Body Tax; R. Markgraf, Zur Geschichte der Juden auf den Messen in 
Leipzig (1894), 83 ff. 


LEICESTER, county town in central England. A handful of 
Jews (but no community) lived here in the Middle Ages. They 
were expelled by Simon de Montfort in 1231 but were invited by 
his aunt, the countess of Winchester, to farm her lands. A sec- 
tion of the ancient Roman forum known as “Jewry Wall” has no 
connection with Jews. A modern community was formed after 
the influx of refugees from Russia at the close of the 19" cen- 
tury. In 1970, the Jewish population numbered approximately 
1,100 out of a total population of some 283,540. SIR ISRAEL 
HART (1835-1911) played a prominent civic role and was re- 
peatedly mayor. In 1928, following the elevation of Leicester 
to the status of a city in 1919, the office of mayor was elevated 
to lord mayor. The first Jewish lord mayor was Alderman Cecil 
Herbert Harris (1954) and the second Sir Mark Henig (1967). 
Two Jews, Barnett *Janner (Baron Janner of Leicester) and M. 
Goldsmith, were named honorary freemen of Leicester in 1971. 
In the mid-1990s the Jewish population dropped significantly 
to approximately 670. In the 2001 British census, Leicester was 
found to have a declared Jewish population of 417. An Ortho- 
dox synagogue and a variety of other institutions remained. 
The University of Leicester maintained a Holocaust Studies 
Centre, formerly headed by Professor Aubrey Newman. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Levy, in: JHSET, 5 (1902-05), 34-42; J. Jacobs, 
Jews of Angevin England (1893), 238, 377; Rigg-Jenkinson, Exchequer; 


Roth, England, index. 
[Cecil Roth] 


LEICHTENTRITT, HUGO (1874-1951), musicologist and 
composer. Born in Pleschen, Poland, from 1905 he taught at 
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the Klindworth-Scharwenka Conservatory in Berlin and was 
also music critic for the Vossische Zeitung. In 1933 he left Ger- 
many and became lecturer at Harvard University. His writings 
include Haendel (Ger., 192.4); Music, History and Ideas (1938); 
Music of the Western Nations (1956); and a widely used hand- 
book, Musical Form (1911, 1952; augmented English edition, 
1951). His editions of early music appeared, among others, in 
the Denkmaeler deutscher Tonkunst. Leichtentritt composed a 
symphony, a comic opera, chamber music, an opera Esther (a 
dramatic legend), and a cantata The Song of Solomon. 


LEICHTER, KAETHE PICK (1895-1942), Austrian Social 
Democratic politician, labor organizer, and author. Leichter 
was born and raised in Vienna. She resolved at a young age to 
devote her life to helping the less fortunate, especially mem- 
bers of the working class. After the outbreak of World War 1, 
she did volunteer work on behalf of the war effort and worked 
in a day nursery for workers’ children. In 1914, already an ar- 
dent socialist and pacifist, Kaethe Pick began studying political 
economy at the University of Vienna. She transferred to the 
University of Heidelberg in 1917, but in December of that year 
she was expelled from Germany for the duration of the war; 
she needed special permission to complete her doctorate in 
1918 in Heidelberg. In 1921, Kaethe Pick married another left- 
wing activist, Otto Leichter; the couple had two sons. While 
Otto Leichter became editor of the major Austrian socialist 
newspaper, Die Arbeiter-Zeitung, Kaethe Leichter served as 
a director of women’s affairs for the Wiener Arbeiterkam- 
mer and on the Commission on Socialization. In this posi- 
tion, Leichter systematically gathered material on women’s 
work in Austria, compiled statistical data, and published ar- 
ticles and reports. She worked on behalf of legislation to pro- 
tect working women and also tried to get more professional 
women hired at all levels of social administration, demand- 
ing equal pay for equal work. An active teacher, writer, and 
broadcaster, Leichter participated actively in Social Demo- 
cratic Party conferences. 

Kaethe and Otto Leichter were both involved in the so- 
cialist underground in Austria after 1934. After the Anschluss 
in 1938, her husband and sons succeeded in escaping to Swit- 
zerland and subsequently found refuge in the United States, 
but Kaethe Leichter was arrested in May 1938 while paying a 
final visit to her mother. While in prison, she wrote memoirs 
of her early years, “Lebenserinnerungen,’ published in Her- 
bert Steiner (ed.), Kaethe Leichter: Leben und Werk (1973), 
235-386 (this volume also includes a complete bibliography 
of Leichter’s writings, 229-31). Even in the women’s concen- 
tration camp of Ravensbrueck, she continued to exercise her 
leadership skills. In January 1942, together with other Jewish 
prisoners, she was sent on a transport to an unknown destina- 
tion, where she was murdered soon thereafter. In memory of 
Kaethe Leichter, the Austrian government established a state 
prize awarded annually to an outstanding Austrian woman 
historian. Leichter’s papers are in the Documentation Archive 
of the Austrian Resistance in Vienna. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.P. Freidenreich. Female, Jewish, and Edu- 
cated (2002); I. Lafleur, “Five Socialist Women: Traditionalist Con- 
flicts and Socialist Visions in Austria, 1893-1934, in: M.J. Boxer and 
J.H. Quataert (eds.), Socialist Women (1978), 215-48; O. Leichter, “Ka- 
ethe Leichter;’ in: N. Leser (ed.), Werk und Widerhall: Grosse Gestalten 
des osterreichischen Sozialismus (1964), 234-44; G. Lerner, Why His- 
tory Matters (1997), 50-55. 


[Harriet Pass Freidenreich (24 ed.)] 


LEIDESDORF, SAMUEL DAVID (1881-1968), U.S. busi- 
nessman and communal leader. Leidesdorf, who was born in 
New York City, became a certified public accountant at the age 
of 20. In 1905 he founded the accounting firm of S.D. Leides- 
dorf and Co., subsequently one of the largest in the U.S. He 
was extremely active as a fundraiser on behalf of numerous 
charities, especially the United Jewish Appeal, and collected 
millions of dollars for them. Leidesdorf was instrumental in 
establishing the New York University Medical Center and 
served as its board chairman. His other organizational posts 
included treasurer of the United Jewish Appeal of Greater New 
York for over 30 years; president of the Federation of Jewish 
Philanthropies; and director of both the Joint Distribution 
Committee and the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews. He also served as chairman of the board of the Institute 
for Advanced Study in Princeton, New Jersey. 


LEIDESDORFER, Viennese family prominent in the 18 
and 19‘ centuries. The family had two branches; the older 
line, from *Eisenstadt, was founded by 1sA AC LEIDESDORFER 
(d. 1748), army purveyor and agent of Samuel *Oppenheimer. 
He was permitted to reside in Vienna in 1719 and was often 
employed as a translator by the authorities. His sons, SAMUEL 
(1700-1780) and LOEB (1705-1789), both army purveyors, re- 
ceived a joint letter of protection from Maria Theresa in 1758. 
Loeb married the daughter of R. Margulias-Joffe and had 15 
children, one of whom married a daughter of Israel von *Hoe- 
nigsberg. Samuel had seven children; his daughter Judith mar- 
ried Akiva *Eger the Elder and afterward Meir *Fischels, the 
Prague communal leader. Samuel’s sons MOSES and JOACHIM 
(HAY YIM) were among the founders of the Vienna hevra kad- 
disha in 1763. Joachim married a granddaughter of Samson 
*Wertheimer; his descendants married into the Hoenigsberg 
and Wertheimstein families. 

The younger branch of the family, which was also named 
Nass after Nassau, its place of origin, was established by MENA- 
HEM MENDEL LEIDESDORE Of Pressburg (Bratislava; d. 1770), 
a partisan of Jacob *Emden in the Emden-Eybeschuetz con- 
flict. His son AARON, one of the wealthiest members of the 
Vienna Jewish community, was head of its hospital for 40 
years. In 1797 he was nominated, along with Salomon von Herz 
and David Wertheimer, as one of the three legal representa- 
tives of Viennese Jewry. His daughter BABETTA (BELA) mar- 
ried Israel (Ignaz) Liebmann, wool merchant and industrialist. 
In 1817 they were given the title of Edler von Liebenberg. Their 
sons, one of whom married a daughter of Leopold von *Herz, 
were baptized. Aaron's brother MARKUS (1754-1838) amassed 
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great wealth as an army purveyor during the French revolu- 
tionary and Napoleonic wars; he specialized in the rapid or- 
ganization of military hospitals. His requests for ennoblement 
were first rejected, mainly because of objections by Francis 1 
and because of irregularities in his business transactions, but 
eventually, in 1817, he was granted the title of Edler von Neu- 
wall. Markus was a representative of the Vienna Jewish com- 
munity (1816-38). In 1824 his sons, AUGUST and IGNAZ, both 
baptized and married to daughters of the Herz family, were 
ennobled. August’s son, ALBERT VON NEUWALL (1807-1881), 
an Austrian politician, was the first to speak in the Kremsier 
parliament (1848) in favor of Jewish emancipation. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Schnee, Die Hoffinanz und der moderne 
Staat, 4 (1963), 332-4; A. Pribram, Urkunden und Akten (1918), in- 
dex; B. Wachstein, Die ersten Statuten des Bethauses in der inneren 
Stadt... (1926); M. Grunwald, Samuel Oppenheimer und sein Kreis 
(1913), 215-6; idem, Vienna (1936), index. 


[Henry Wasserman] 


LEIGH, ADELE (1928-2004), British soprano. Leigh was 
born in London into a Polish-Jewish immigrant family. She 
studied at the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art, then at the 
Juilliard School, New York, with Maggie Teyte. Leigh made 
her Covent Garden début in 1948 (Xenia in Boris Godunov), 
and remained a member of the company until 1956. She dis- 
tinguished herself in Mozart, Strauss, and Massenet roles, took 
the title role in Manon, and appeared in the first performances 
of Vaughan Williams’ Pilgrim’s Progress (1951) and Tippett’s 
Midsummer Marriage as Bella (1955). Leigh pursued a parallel 
career in show business. She became a member of the Vienna 
Volksoper as principal operetta soprano (1963-72). Johann 
Strauss, Lehar, and Kalman became her staple fare for the next 
few years. She appeared in Israel with the famous composer 
Robert Stolz. Stolz was invited to conduct Night in Vienna con- 
certs with the Israel Philharmonic Orchestra, 1963. The con- 
certs achieved tremendous success. Her American debut was 
in Boston in 1966. She later came out of retirement to sing Ga- 
brielle (La vie parisienne) at the Brighton Festival in 1984 and 
Heidi Schiller in Sondheim's Follies in London in 1987. Leigh 
combined a pleasing lyric soprano and musical sensibility with 
a charming stage appearance. In her later years she taught at 
the Royal Northern College of Music in Manchester. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove Online; mx; “Adele Leigh,” in: 


Opera (2004), 940-41. 
[Naama Ramot (24 ed.)] 


LEIMDOERFER, DAVID (1851-1922), Hungarian-born Re- 
form rabbi and scholar. After serving as rabbi at Nordhausen, 
Germany, from 1875 to 1883, he became preacher at the Ham- 
burg Reform temple; he was a brilliant orator. Leimdoerfer 
took a moderate line in the Reform movement. 

His works include three studies of Psalms, Psalterklaenge, 
Homiletische Einleitung in die Psalmen (1894), Psalter-Ego in 
den Ich-Psalmen (1898), and Die Himmel ruehmen (1906); two 
studies of Ecclesiastes, Der “Prediger Salomonis” in historischer 
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Beleuchtung (1892) and Loesung des Kohelethraetsels durch den 
Philosophen Barukh ibn Barukh (1900); a study of Esther, Zur 
Kritik des Buches Esther (1899); and shorter works, including 
Messias-Apokalypse (1895), Altbiblische Priestersegen (1900), 
and Talmudische Ethik des Alphabets (1912). He edited the 
centenary volume of the Hamburg Reform temple Festschrift 
zum hundertjaehrigen Bestehen des Israelitischen Tempels in 
Hamburg (1918); many of his sermons were published, and 
he wrote textbooks for Jewish schools. 


LEINER, GERSHON HANOKH (Henikh) BEN JACOB 
(1839-1891), hasidic rebbe. Leiner was born in Izbica, Poland, 
and studied with his grandfather R. Mordecai Joseph, the first 
rebbe of the Izbica-Radzyn dynasty, until the latter’s death in 
1854. He stayed with his father R. Jacob, the second rebbe, and 
moved with him to Radzyn, where he lived until his death, af- 
ter which Leiner became the third rebbe (1878). 

In contrast to his predecessors, R. Gershon Hanokh was a 
prolific writer whose works cover diverse fields and genres. He 
had a bold, unconventional personality and did not hesitate to 
initiate controversial innovations that put him in the eye of the 
storm. He documented the homilies of his grandfather (Mei 
ha-Shiloah) and father (Bet Yaakov), establishing the foun- 
dation of the Izbica-Radzyn dynasty’s writings. Utilizing his 
outstanding talmudic erudition he composed Sidrei Taharot, a 
Gemara-style work on the tractates of Kelim (1873) and Oholot 
(1903) in Seder Taharot, for which there is no Babylonian Tal- 
mud. This work includes interpretation in the style of Rashi 
and Tosafot. In “Ha-Hakdamah ve-ha-Petihah” (introduction 
to Bet Yaakov, 1890) he gives an historiographic account of the 
transmission and development of Torah, mainly Kabbalah, to 
his time. He made it a point to show that Maimonides was part 
of the kabbalistic tradition. He addressed the central theme 
in his grandfather’s homilies: God's will as guiding all human 
deeds, including sins, in a kabbalistic sense. After traveling to 
the Naples aquarium he wrote a book called Sefunei Temunei 
Hol (1886), where he claimed that he had found the special 
hillazon (snail) and the way to produce *tekhelet (blue dye) 
from it for zizit. Radzyn and Breslau Hasidim dye their zizit 
accordingly to this day. Among his other prominent writings 
are Sod Yesharim and Orhot Hayyim (1890), the latter being 
the best known. He was self-taught in medicine and wrote 
prescriptions that were honored in pharmacies. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Marcus, Ha-Hasidut (1980), 243-46; H.S. 
Leiner, Dor Yesharim (1909); S.Z. Shragai, Be-Netivei Hasidut Izbica- 
Radzyn (1972-74); S. Magid, Hasidism on the Margin (2003). 

[Yehuda Ben-Dor (24 ed.)] 


LEINSDOREF, ERICH (1912-1993), conductor. Born in 
Vienna, Leinsdorf was assistant conductor to Bruno Walter 
and Toscanini at the Salzburg Festival (1934-37), and con- 
ducted in Italy, France, and Belgium. After settling in the 
United States in 1937, he conducted German works at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, New York, until 1943, and then served there 
as musical consultant. He was appointed director of the New 
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York City Opera in 1955 and of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra in 1962, and later returned to the Metropolitan Opera. 


LEIPZIG, city in Saxony, Germany. Jews are first mentioned 
in Leipzig at the end of the 12" century; an organized com- 
munity with a synagogue and a school existed from the second 
quarter of the 13 century. Its inhabitants came mainly from 
neighboring Halle and Merseburg. The community and its 
synagogue are mentioned in a responsum of *Isaac b. Moses 
of Vienna (“Or Zarua”) between 1250 and 1258; Jewish mon- 
eylending activity is also noted by R. Isaac. The fair regula- 
tions of Leipzig of 1268 guaranteed protection to all merchants, 
and moved the day of the market from Saturday to Friday for 
the benefit of the Jewish merchants. The Jewish community 
may have suffered during the *Black Death persecutions, for 
the margrave disposed of their synagogue in 1352. In 1364 a 
Schulmeister and other Jews are again mentioned; they lived 
in the Judenburg, which had its own entrance gate. The Jews in 
Leipzig were probably not expelled in 1442 as the city histori- 
ans record (though their status did deteriorate), but only after 
the expulsion of the Jews from Saxony in 1540. Their right to 
attend the fairs, held three times yearly, remained unaltered. 

Between 1668 and 1764, 82,000 Jews attended these fairs, 
and decisively influenced their business; Leipzig’s growth as a 
center of the *fur trade was due to Jewish activities. Jews, how- 
ever, were prohibited from opening shops facing the streets, 
and from holding services. Jews who died during the fairs 
had to be buried in *Dresden, or elsewhere, until a cemetery 
was opened in 1815. 

A permanent Jewish settlement was founded in 1710 
when Gerd Levi, *mintmaster and purveyor, received rights 
of residence. The number of “privileged” Jewish households 
allowed residence in Leipzig grew to seven by the middle of 
the 18» century. After the Seven Years’ War (1756-63) Jews 
held services during the fairs in a number of prayer rooms, 
according to *Landsmannschaften. By the end of the century 
40 to 50 Jewish merchants were living in Leipzig who em- 
ployed clerks, servants, agents, and shohatim. A law issued in 
Saxony in 1837 permitted the establishment of a community 
in Leipzig, though permission to build a synagogue was with- 
held. A prayerhouse, influenced by *Reform tendencies, was 
opened. Adolf *Jellinek was employed as preacher between 
1845 and 1857; due to his efforts a new synagogue was built 
and consecrated in 1855. In 1869 a Reform *synod was held in 
Leipzig, and the Deutsch-Israelitischer Gemeindebund was 
founded, led by leaders of the Leipzig community Moritz Koh- 
ner and Jacob *Nachod. 

After 1868/69, with the abolition of all anti-Jewish re- 
strictions, the number of Jews increased greatly by immigra- 
tion from Galicia and Poland. There were 7,676 Jews living in 
Leipzig in 1905, and 13,032 in 1925, making it the largest com- 
munity in Saxony. As many of the newcomers were Orthodox, 
a separate community and synagogue was organized, at which 
rabbis N.A. *Nobel (1902-05), Ephraim Carlebach (1901-36), 
and David Ochs (1936) officiated. Reform rabbis were A.M. 
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Goldschmidt (1858-88), Nathan Porges (1888-1917), and Gus- 
tav Kohn (from 1921; died in the Holocaust). 


Holocaust Period 

In 1933, there were 11,564 Jews in Leipzig, including 3,847 of 
East European origin. By 1938, 1,600 Jewish businesses had 
been “aryanized,” around 3,000 Jews had emigrated, and in 
October 1938, 1,652 of the East European Jews were deported 
to Poland. During the *Kristallnacht the two main synagogues 
were burned down, shops were looted, and the funeral hall 
was demolished. Another thousand East European Jews were 
deported to Poland in early 1939. The 2,500 Jews remaining in 
1941 were crowded into 43 “Jew houses” (Judenhaeuser) and 
used for forced labor. Subsequently all were deported to the 
east in nine transports through February 1945. 


Contemporary Period 

After the war a new community was reorganized. The Broder 
Schul synagogue was restored, as were the funeral hall and 
cemeteries. The community, which numbered 100 in 1968, was 
under the supervision of an East Berlin rabbi and religious ser- 
vices were led from 1950 by the hazzan, Werner Sander, who 
organized the Leipziger Synagogalchor in 1962, a unique choir 
in Europe. The singers, who are not Jewish, perform Jewish 
liturgical and folk music. 

Membership in the Jewish community declined dur- 
ing the 1970s and 1980s. In 1991 the Jewish community num- 
bered 35. After 1990 it increased due to the immigration of 
Jews from the former Soviet Union. In 2005 the Jewish com- 
munity numbered 1,133. 

There are several institutions and organizations in Leipzig 
which deal with Jewish history and culture. The Deutsche 
Buecherei Leipzig (the German National library) houses the 
Collection of Exile Literature 1933-45 and the Anne Frank 
Shoah Library. The exile collection contains publications 
which were written or published abroad by emigrants - among 
them many Jews — between 1933 and 1945. The Anne Frank 
Shoah Library collects worldwide published literature on the 
persecution and murder of the Jews of Germany under Nazi 
rule. In 1992 the Ephraim Carlebach Foundation, which fo- 
cuses on the history of the Jews of Leipzig, was established. 
Its activities include academic research, publications, exhibi- 
tions, cultural events, and preservation of historic buildings. 
In 1995 the Simon Dubnow Institute for Jewish History and 
Culture at Leipzig University, named after the Russian-Jew- 
ish historian Simon *Dubnow (1860-1941), was founded. The 
institute focuses on Jewish life primarily in Central and East- 
ern Europe. 

[Jacob Rothschild / Larissa Daemmig (274 ed.)] 
Hebrew Printing 
Some Hebrew lettering (from wood-blocks) appears in books 
printed in Leipzig even before 1500 and in the two decades 
following, as in Novenianus’ Elementale Hebraicum, 1520. In 
1533 appeared a Hebrew psalter, prepared by Anthonius Mar- 
garita (like Novenianus, a lecturer in Hebrew) and printed by 
his father-in-law, Melchior Lotther. Hebrew printing was re- 
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sumed in the last quarter of the 17" century through the effort 
of the apostate EA. Christiani, and among these productions 
was a beautiful edition of Isaac Abrabanel’s commentary on 
the Latter Prophets (1685). Numerous books were printed, 
again by non-Jewish presses, in the 19" century, among them 
Maimonides’ responsa and letters, edited by Mordecai b. Isaac 
Tamah, with H.L. Schnauss (1859). At the end of the 19t* and 
early 20 century the leading Oriental printing house in Eu- 
rope, W. Drugulin, produced, among other works, S. Man- 
delkern’s famous Bible Concordance (for Veit and Co., 1896) 
and Antologia Hebraica (ed. by H. Brody and M. Wiener, 
1922), for the Insel Verlag. By that time Leipzig had become 
the most important printing and publishing center in Ger- 
many. Drugulin designed a new type, taking early printing 
type as his model. Another new type was designed by Ra- 
phael Frank, cantor in Leipzig, in 1910, for the Berthold’sche 
Schriftgiesserei in Berlin. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Freudenthal, Aus Geschichte und Leben 
der Juden in Leipzig (1930); idem (ed.), Leipziger Messgaeste (1928); 
W. Harmelin, in: yLBI1, 9 (1964), 239-66; A. Kapp, in: zGyD, 1 (1929), 
329-325 3 (1931); 131-45 4 (1932), 198-2025 5 (1935); 50-58; 6 (1935); 
40-47; Germ Jud, 1 (1962), 155-6, incl. bibl.; 2 (1968), index, incl. 
bibl.; J.G. Hartenstein, Die Juden in der Geschichte Leipzigs (1938); 
E Grubel, in: BLBI, 5 (1962), 132-8; M. Unger, in: Zeitschrift fuer Ge- 
schichtswissenschaft, 11 (1963), 941-57; A. Marx, Studies in Jewish His- 
tory and Booklore (1944), 331ff.; A.M. Habermann, Ha-Sefer ha-Ivri 
be-Hitpattehuto (1968), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Bertram, 
Menschen ohne Grabstein. Die aus Leipzig deportierten und ermorde- 
ten Juden (2001); B. Kowalzik, Wir waren eure Nachbarn. Die Juden im 
Leipziger Waldstrassenviertel (1996); A. Lorz, Suchet der Stadt Bestes. 
Lebensbilder juedischer Unternehmer aus Leipzig (1996); T. Schinko- 
eth, Juedische Musiker in Leipzig 1855-1945 (1994); M. Unger (ed.), 
Judaica Lipsiensia. Zur Geschichte der Juden in Leipzig (1994); B.-L. 
Lange, Juedische Spuren in Leipzig (1993); S.J. Kreutner, Mein Leipzig. 
Gedenken an die Juden meiner Stadt (1992); M. Unger, H. Lang (eds.), 
Juden in Leipzig. Eine Dokumentation zur Ausstellung anlaesslich des 
50. Jahrestages der Faschistischen Pogromnacht im Ausstellungszentrum 
der Karl-Marx-Universitaet (1988); S. Spector (ed.), Encyclopedia of 
Jewish Life Before and During the Holocaust, vol. 2 (2001), 714-16. 


LEIPZIGER, EMIL WILLIAM (1877-1963), U.S. Reform 
rabbi. Leipziger, who was born in Stockholm, Sweden, went 
to the United States with his family in 1881. He was ordained 
by Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, in 1900, and from that 
year until 1913 served as a rabbi in Terre Haute, Indiana. He 
went to Temple Sinai, New Orleans, in 1913. Leipziger was ac- 
tive in social welfare movements in New Orleans and played a 
leading role in establishing the local community chest (1925). 
From 1939 to 1941 Leipziger was president of the Central Con- 


ference of American Rabbis. 
[Sefton D. Temkin] 


LEIPZIGER, HENRY M. (1853-1917), U.S. educator. Leip- 
ziger, who was born in Manchester, England, later moved to 
New York City with his family. Although trained as a lawyer, 
financial necessity led Leipziger to become a teacher. In 1884 
he became principal of the Hebrew Technical Institute whose 
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purpose was to give manual training to immigrant boys. As 
a result of doing volunteer work with the newly organized 
YMHA, the Aguilar Free Library, and the Educational Alliance, 
Leipziger earned a reputation as an expert in the field of edu- 
cational extension activities. In 1890 he was appointed assis- 
tant superintendent of New York City schools and placed in 
charge of the Free Lecture Series, an adult education program 
for working people. Leipziger built up the program by hiring 
well-known speakers, using stereopticon slides, providing for 
lectures in foreign languages, and choosing a varied assort- 
ment of topics. In 1905, at the height of the program, one and 
a quarter million people attended more than 3,000 lectures. 
Leipziger called it the “People’s University.” He published The 
Education of the Jews (1890). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R.L. Frankel, Henry M. Leipziger, Educator 


and Idealist (1933). eae ee 
elma Berro 


LEIRIA, city in W. central Portugal. Its Jewish community first 
came to notice in 1378 when the Jews complained to the king 
of their ill-treatment by the gentile inhabitants, particularly 
during Holy Week. In 1492 after the expulsion from Spain, a 
Hebrew printing press was set up in the town by Samuel b. 
Abraham de Ortas, assisted by his sons. Works published in- 
cluded Proverbs, with Targum and the commentaries of Levi 
b. Gershom and Menahem b. Solomon Meiri (1492); Former 
Prophets, also with Targum and Levi b. Gershom’s commen- 
tary and that of David Kimhi (1494). This press may also have 
been responsible for the edition of Jacob b. Asher’s Tur Orah 
Hayyim (1495) which has an engraved border on the open- 
ing pages possibly by a Jewish artist. The De Ortas firm also 
produced in 1496 a Latin and Spanish translation of Abraham 
*Zacuto’ss Hibbur ha-Gadol under the title Almanach Perpe- 
tuum — the most important of the seven known Latin incu- 
nables printed in Portugal. After the expulsion of 1497, Leiria 
was a Converso center and numerous inquisitional martyrs 
came from there. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Kayserling, Geschichte der Juden in Por- 
tugal (1867), 27, 90; M.B. Amzalak, A tipografia hebraica em Portu- 
gal no século xv (1922), 35ff.; King Manoel of Portugal (Catalogue 
of Early Portuguese Books, no. 6); C. Roth, in: Sefarad, 14 (1954), 
122-25. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.A. Gomes, Histéria & critica, 13 


(June 1986), 53-58. 
[Cecil Roth] 


LEISERSON, WILLIAM MORRIS (1883-1957), U.S. labor 
economist. Leiserson, who was born in Estonia, was taken 
to New York City in 1890. He worked in a shirtwaist factory 
while continuing his education at Cooper Union. He passed 
the University of Wisconsin entrance examinations without 
having formally graduated high school. In Wisconsin he be- 
came involved with the Milwaukee reform socialists. He also 
worked on the economist John R. Commons staff, studying 
labor conditions in Pittsburgh. These experiences prepared 
him to serve as an investigator for the New York State legisla- 
ture’s Commission on Unemployment and Workmen's Com- 
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pensation. In 1911 he returned to Wisconsin to become deputy 
industrial commissioner for the state, where he also helped 
found the National Association of Public and Private Employ- 
ment Agencies. Leiserson’s achievements in the employment 
and social security fields include drafting of the Ohio Plan for 
unemployment insurance, chairmanship of the Ohio Com- 
mission on Unemployment Insurance, and helping to draft 
the U.S. Social Security Act of 1934. 

Another major interest of Leiserson’s was labor arbitra- 
tion. He became the first impartial chairman of the Rochester 
(N.y.) Labor Adjustment Board for the men’s clothing indus- 
try (1919-21) and served as a full-time arbitrator until he be- 
came a professor at Antioch College in 1926. He also served as 
secretary of the National Labor Board (1933-34), chairman of 
the National Mediation Board (1934-39), and member of the 
National Labor Relations Board (1939-43). Leiserson taught 
at Antioch, the University of Toledo, and Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. He also wrote many articles and books reflecting his 
interest in social security and unemployment, industrial rela- 
tions, and arbitration. Two years after his death, his American 
Trade Union Democracy was published. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.M. Eisner, William Morris Leiserson 


(1967). 
[Albert A. Blum] 


LEITNER, GOTTLIEB WILHELM (1840-1899), British 
educator and Orientalist. Born Gottlieb Saphir (or Sapier) 
in Budapest, Leitner took the name of his stepfather, a con- 
versionist minister to the Jews of the Ottoman Empire. In 
the late 1850s he moved to England, becoming professor of 
Arabic and Mohammedan Law at King’s College, London. 
From 1864 to 1879 he lived in India, where he was principal 
of Government College, Lahore, and spent several years as a 
notable explorer of a remote region in Kashmir and Afghani- 
stan he termed “Dardistan.” Leitner was also a renowned and 
remarkable linguist, reputedly knowing 50 languages at his 
death. He returned to England in 1879, where he opened the 
Oriental Institute at Woking, south of London, meant for In- 
dian students and also as a research center for Indian studies. 
There he opened England's first mosque, and was regarded as 
a positive exponent of Islam in the West. Through his fame 
as a linguist, Leitner had been asked to give Queen Victoria 
a suitable Hindustani title when she was made Empress of 
India in 1876. He chose the title Kaisar-i-Hind, by which she 
was Officially known in India. Leitner’s career as an explorer of 
Central Asia and a linguist was remarkably like that of other 
British Jews of the same time, among them Ney *Elias and Sir 
Auriol *Stein. Leitner was the uncle of the Conservative poli- 
tician and Zionist Leopold “Amery. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 
LEIVIK, H. (pseudonym of Leyvik Halper(n); 1888-1962), 


Yiddish poet and playwright. Born in Igumen (now Ihumen, 
Belarus), in 1905 he joined the *Bund and participated in rev- 
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olutionary activities. The following year he was arrested and 
while awaiting trial wrote Di Keytn fun Meshiekh (“The Chains 
of the Messiah,’ 1939) with motifs adumbrating later works. 
In court in 1908 Leivik openly avowed his desire to overthrow 
the government. Sentenced to four years’ hard labor and Si- 
berian exile for life, in 1912 he marched for four months in a 
column of chained convicts to the vicinity of Irkutsk. There 
he expressed his longing for freedom in the play Dort, Vu di 
Frayhayt (“Where Freedom Dwells,” 1952). In spring 1913 he 
made a dramatic escape across the icy Siberian wastes and 
traveled via Hamburg to New York, which experience was re- 
flected in the collections of verse entitled Oyf di Vegn Sibirer 
(“On Siberian Tracks,” 1915) and In Shney (“In the Snow,” 1915). 
In New York he worked for several years as a paper-hanger. 
His literary debut came in 1914 with the poem, “Es Hulyen 
Vintn, Veyen, Shaln” (“The Gusting Winds Rage and Howl”). 
During his first few years in the U.S. he was associated with 
Joseph *Opatoshu, *Mani-Leyb, Moyshe-Leyb *Halpern, and 
other poets of the literary group known as Di * Yunge, though 
he did not share their rejection of social themes. He reversed 
his name to create the pseudonym H(alper) Leivik to avoid 
being confused with the slightly older and already established 
Moyshe-Leyb Halpern. In 1918 Leivik published Hintern Sh- 
los (“Behind Bars”), a first collection of visionary poems de- 
scribing his years of imprisonment. This was followed in 1919 
by Lider fun H. Leyvik (“Poems by H. Leivik”) including the 
well-known poems “Geyt Men Zikh Lang” (“Trudging into 
the Distance”) and “Ergets Vayt” (“Somewhere Far Away”) 
which represented an amalgam of Romantic longing, sub- 
limated pain, and political protest that came to character- 
ize Leivik’s ceuvre. By then his writing was moving closer to 
the more aesthetic style of the Inzikhistn (“Introspectivists”). 
However, their repudiation of national and political themes 
did not suit his temperament either. The cataclysms of World 
War I, the Russian Revolution, and the ensuing Civil War led 
him to more universal themes and he then wrote his four 
apocalyptic epic poems “Er” (“He”), “Dos Kranke Tsimer” 
(“The Sick Room’), “Di Shtal” (“The Stable”), and “Der Volf” 
(“The Wolf”), all in 1920. The latter in particular reflected the 
postwar pogroms in Ukraine. 

In 1921 his play, Der Goylem (1921; The Golem, 1966) made 
an immediate impression and is the work for which he is most 
remembered. He takes up the midrashic motif of the pow- 
erless Messiah grieving at his inability to come to the aid of 
the Jewish people and transforms the legend of Rabbi *Judah 
Loew of Prague and his “Golem” into a parable concerning 
violence perpetrated in the service of corrupted ideals. The 
relevance to the contemporary situation in Russia was clear. 
The Golem is a quasi-human robot fashioned by the rabbi to 
defend the Jews of Prague which, once created, becomes sub- 
ject to all too human lusts and frustrations and soon escapes 
the control of the saintly, but impotent rabbi. Leivik’s plays of 
the 1920s, Shmates (“Rags,’ 1928; first staged 1921), Di Oreme 
Melukhe (“The Poor Kingdom,’ 1927), Bankrot (“Bankrupt,’ 
1927), and Shap (1928; Shop, 1999) all evince a commitment 
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to social justice. These years represented the apogee of Yid- 
dish theater in the U.S., and Leivik was one of a number of 
dramatists seeking to give greater artistic value to the Yiddish 
stage. “In Keynems Land” (“In No Man’s Land”) appeared in 
the first volume of Khalyastre (1922) edited by Perets *Mark- 
ish and Y.-Y. *Singer. Contributing to this prestigious avant- 
garde journal added further to Leivik’s already considerable 
reputation. In 1925 Leivik returned to Europe. In Moscow 
the Soviet critics took exception to the “nationalist” motifs of 
Der Goylem, but above all to Leivik’s rejection of bloodshed 
as a means of perfecting society. Little did they imagine, he 
recalled 30 years later, that soon it would be they themselves 
against whom the Golem would raise his ax. Leivik’s grow- 
ing disillusionment with Bolshevism was reflected in the play 
Hirsh Lekert (1926). 

In 1932 the tuberculosis which he had contracted ear- 
lier became more severe and he spent four years in sanato- 
ria. It was in these years of physical illness that he achieved 
a degree of harmony reflected in writings such as Lider fun 
Gan-Eydn (“Poems from Paradise,” 1937) and especially “Di 
Balade fun Denver Sanatoryum” (“The Ballad of the Denver 
Sanatorium”). In 1936, together with Opatoshu, Leivik began 
editing a series of anthologies or Zamlbikher (8 vols., 1936-52), 
the first volume of which contained his verse drama “Abelar 
un Heluiz” (“Abelard and Heloise”), which many consider 
one of his most aesthetically successful works, once more on 
the theme of redemption through suffering. The following 
year Leivik made his first visit to Palestine and in Tel Aviv 
gave a speech “Oykh ikh Bin a Toyshev bay Aykh ...” (“I Too 
Live Among You,’ collected in Eseyen un Redes (“Essays and 
Speeches”), 1963) in which he was cautiously enthusiastic in 
his assessment of Zionism, but warned against biased dispar- 
agement of the Diaspora. 

His major place in Yiddish literature was confirmed in 
1940 by the publication of the “Jubilee Edition” of his complete 
works. During the war years Leivik wrote frequent, authori- 
tative articles for Der Tog in which he celebrated and evalu- 
ated significant predecessors and contemporaries, as for ex- 
ample in 1942 when he honored Hayyim-Nahman *Bialik on 
the eighth anniversary of his death, arguing that his “Shkh- 
ite-Shtot” (“Town of Slaughter,” 1904) was now more rele- 
vant than ever before. In 1945 Leivik’s articulation of desolate 
grief at the fate of his murdered people, In Treblinke Bin Ikh 
Nit Geven (“I Was Not in Treblinka”), was awarded the Louis 
Lamed Prize. In this collection of poems Leivik contends with 
the central paradox of all Holocaust literature, namely the in- 
adequacy of words to express the ineffable horror juxtaposed 
with the irresponsibility of remaining silent. Mit der Sheyres- 
Hapleyte (“With the Survivors,’ 1947) is the diary of a visit 
to Dachau in 1946, also reflected in Di Khasene in Fernvald 
(“Wedding in Fernwald,” 1949), a strangely romantic account 
of joy in the midst of despair when Leivik had been present 
at the first pp wedding in the Fernwald camp and saw in the 
ceremony a symbol of Jewish resurgence. As Leivik watched, 
he imagined that he saw Elijah the Prophet and the Messiah 
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together with the murdered former spouses standing beside 
the bride and groom. 

In September 1958 he suffered a stroke, lost his power of 
speech, and was confined to his bed until his death four years 
later. There were to be two further major publications during 
his lifetime. His Oyf Tsarisher Katorge (“In a Czarist Penal 
Settlement,’ 1959) resembled Hintern Shlos (published some 
four decades earlier) in content (and included memories of 
imprisonment in Minsk and Moscow and earlier childhood 
experiences) and brought Leivik’s ceuvre full circle. In his last 
collection of verse, Lider tsum Eybikn (“Poems to the Eternal,” 
1959), Leivik seems to have achieved an almost Nietzschean, 
sublime, aestheticized serenity and reconciliation with all be- 
ing. He died December 23, 1962, a few days after his 74" birth- 
day. The following year a memorial volume of Eseyen un Re- 
des appeared. Leivik was an outstanding figure in the history 
of modern Yiddish literature, remarkable for the broad sweep 
of his poetry, spanning the Siberia of political exile, the teem- 
ing tenements of the Lower East Side, the oppressiveness of 
the sanatorium, the kabbalists of Safed, and the Holocaust, 
to which his reaction was one of vicarious pain, guilt, and 
deeply felt anguish. His work is imbued with a quasi-mysti- 
cal, neo-Romantic humanism that finds a redemptive pur- 
pose in suffering and is constantly concerned with the cos- 
mic struggle between good and evil. His lasting significance 
lies in his moral sensitivity and the distinctive lyric voice that 
absorbed much from Di Yunge and the Inzikhistn but be- 
came uniquely his own and enabled him to have a profound 
spiritual impact on his generation and to personify the con- 
science of his people. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Zilbercwaig, Leksikon fun Yidishn Teater 
(1934), 1059-75; Waxman, Literature, 4 (19607), 1028-37; C. Madison, 
Yiddish Literature (19717), 348-81. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Rejzen, 
Leksikon, 2 (1930), 196-202; Y. Yeshurin, in: H. Leivik, Oysgeklibene 
Shriftn (1963), 336-48 (bibl.); LNYL, 5 (1963), 107-28; S. Liptzin, A His- 
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and Literature, 16:1 (1992), 88-105. 
[Hugh Denman (2™ ed.)] 


LEKERT, HIRSCH (1880-1902), bootmaker, native of a small 
Jewish town in Lithuania. Lekert was active from his youth in 
workers’ groups and in the *Bund in Dvinsk, Kovno, Yekat- 
erinoslav, and Vilna. He became famous for his attempt on 
the life of the governor of Vilna, wounding him, because the 
latter had ordered the flogging of 26 demonstrators (among 
them 20 Jews) on May 1, 1902. After the flogging, the central 
committee of the Bund published a manifesto calling for re- 
venge; Lekert carried out his attack with the help of a group of 
workers which organized itself independently, since the Vilna 
committee of the Bund, headed by M. *Gurevich, refused to 
support the deed officially - they were opposed in principle 
to political terror. The flogging gave rise to dejection and con- 
fusion among the Jews; the shooting by a simple bootmaker 
at the antisemitic governor was regarded by the Jewish popu- 
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lation in general as an act in defense of Jewish honor. Lekert 
served as an example for P. *Dashewski, especially after the 
Kishinev pogrom. The Bund, together with Polish and Lithu- 
anian Social Democrats, published a statement on the affair 
which had international reverberations. In the Russian Iskra, 
V. Zasulich and J. *Martov praised Lekert’s reaction, while 
Lenin dissociated himself from it. In the Bund itself terror- 
ist tendencies were aroused for a time. Its fifth conference in 
Berdichev in August 1902 adopted a resolution for a policy of 
“organized revenge” that was encouraged by S. *Gozhanski 
and A. *Braun. The resolution was rescinded under the influ- 
ence of the “committee abroad” of the Bund. 

Lekert was sentenced to death by a military court and 
hanged on June 10, 1902. The anniversary of Lekert’s death 
was marked for many years in the Jewish workers’ movement. 
The deed was commemorated in popular songs and in special 
literary works (H. *Leivick, A. *Kushnirov). On the 20* anni- 
versary of Lekert’s death a memorial, which no longer exists, 
was erected in a square in Minsk. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.S. Hertz, Hirsh Lekert (Yid., 1952), bibliog- 
raphy compiled by E. Jeshurin: 118-35; N. Sirkin, in: Kunteres, 6:117 
(1922/23), 10-12; A.S. Stein, Haver Artur (1953), index; Index to Mi- 


Bifnim (1970), 293. 
[Moshe Mishkinsky] 


LEKET, SHIKHHAH, AND PE’AH (Heb. 5X21 ,ANDW UP; 
“gleanings, forgotten produce, and the corners of the field”), 
talmudic designation of three portions of the harvest which 
the farmer was enjoined to leave for the benefit of the poor 
and the stranger. Peah (“corners”) and leket (“gleanings”) are 
enjoined in Leviticus 19:9-10, while shikhhah (“forgotten pro- 
duce”) and leket, in Deuteronomy 24:19-21 (see also *Poor, 
Provision for). Leket refers to the ears of corn which fall to 
the ground during the reaping. It was usual for the reaper to 
grasp the ears of corn with one hand and to cut them with 
the other. If during the reaping one or two stalks fell to the 
ground because the reaper was not holding them, he was not 
to gather them but leave them for the poor (Lev. 19:9-10). Cor- 
responding to Jeket in grain is peret in the vineyard. Thus if 
during the vintage one or two grapes fell to the ground, they 
constituted peret for the poor (Pe'ah 6:5). The olelot (“small 
clusters with few grapes”) in the vineyard also belonged to 
the poor (ibid. 7:4), in accordance with the verse, “Thou shalt 
not glean thy vineyard, neither shalt thou gather the fallen 
fruit of thy vineyard; thou shalt leave them for the poor and 
for the stranger.” 

Shikhhah applies to one or two sheaves forgotten in the 
field by the harvester. The owner may not take them, but “it 
shall be for the stranger, for the fatherless, and for the widow” 
(Deut. 24:19). The biblical precept of shikhhah refers to cut 
sheaves, but the sages extended it to apply also to the stand- 
ing corn which is forgotten in the reaping (Sif. Deut. 283; Pe’ah 
6:7). Shikhhah also applies to trees so that if the harvesting 
of one or two trees was overlooked, they are shikhhah (Pe’ah 
7:1). The Bible (Deut. 24:20) specifies only olive trees: “when 
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thou beatest thine olive trees thou shalt not go over the boughs 
again, it shall be for the stranger, for the fatherless, and for the 
widow.’ The word aharekha (“to go over again’) was taken to 
refer to shikhhah, but it was made to apply to all trees (Hul. 
131a). Peah, according to the Bible, applies only to the corner 
of the field left by the reaper, but it was extended by the rabbis 
to include the fruit of the trees (Sifra, Kedoshim 1:7; Maim., 
Yad, Mattenot Aniyyim 1:2). According to biblical law, the 
command to give the gifts to the poor applies only in Erez 
Israel, since the Bible says, “And when ye reap the harvest of 
your land” (Leviticus 19:9); the rabbis, however, applied it to 
outside Erez Israel as well (Hul. 137b), and according to Mai- 
monides (ibid. 1:14) the same ruling applies to the other gifts 
to the poor. The Bible lays down no minimum quantity for 
peah, and therefore according to the letter of the law, even if 
one ear of corn has been left, the precept has been fulfilled; 
the rabbis, however, established a minimum of one sixtieth of 
the harvest (Pe’ah 1:1-2; Hul. 137b). They forbade the farmer 
to hire gentile workers for the harvest lest, being unaware of 
the law, they prevent the poor from gathering leket and peah. 
Nevertheless, if he does hire them and they reap the whole 
field, he must give peah from the harvest (Tosef., Pe’ah 3:1; BK 
94a). R. Simeon, who always “expounded the reasons for the 
precepts of the Torah,” gives four reasons why the Torah en- 
joined that peah be left at the edge of the field: to prevent the 
poor from being deprived of their rights - that the farmer 
should not wait until his field is practically cleared and say to 
his poor relative, “this is peah — hasten and take before others 
come’ (if it is left at the edge of the field, however, the poor see 
it and come); not to waste the time of the poor - that the poor 
should not have to wait and watch where the farmer would 
leave his peah; to prevent suspicion - that passersby should 
not say, “let that farmer who has not left peah be cursed” 
(when they see him reaping the whole field and do not know 
that he has already given it); and because of swindlers (who 
will not leave peah and say they have already given it; Tosef., 
Peah 1:6; Shab. 23a). 

Peah was left standing, and the poor plucked it. They 
were not permitted to cut it with a scythe nor uproot it with a 
spade so as to prevent them from assaulting one another (Pe’ah 
4:4). The poor were permitted to pick peah thrice daily: in the 
morning, at midday, and in the afternoon. Ifa poor man came 
at some other time he was forbidden to pick, in order that all 
the poor assemble at a prescribed time. These times were cho- 
sen because some of the poor were nursing mothers who must 
eat at the beginning of the day, and some were minors who 
do not wake up early and cannot reach the field until mid- 
day, and some were aged who cannot reach the field until the 
afternoon (Pe’ah 4:5; Maim., ibid. 2:17). The poor thus obtain 
four gifts from a vineyard - peret, olelot, peah, and shikhhah; 
three from grain - leket, shikhhah, and peah; and two from 
trees — shikhhah and peah. Basing themselves on the fact that 
the Bible does not state “Thou shalt give,’ but “thou shalt 
leave,’ the rabbis held that the farmer was forbidden to select 
the poor to whom these gifts would be given, any poor per- 
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son being free to take them (Hul. 131a). Although the injunc- 
tion applies specifically to the Jewish poor, in the interests of 
peace, it was extended to the gentile poor (Git. 5:8). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Hoffmann, Das Buch Leviticus, 2 (1906), 
36-38, 240f,; S. Lieberman, Tosefta ki-Feshutah, Zera’im (1955); Maim., 
Yad, Mattenot Aniyyim; J. Feliks, Ha-Hakla’ut be-Erez- Yisrael bi-Teku- 
fat ha-Mishnah ve-ha- Talmud (1963), index; E.E. Urbach, in: Zion, 16 
(1951), 1-27; LE. Baer, ibid., 27 (1962), 141-55; I. Heinemann, Taamei 
ha-Mitzvot be-Sifrut Yisrael, 1 (1954°), 2 (1956). 
[Abraham Arzi] 


LEKHAH DODI (Heb. 717 12%; “Come, my friend”), the 
opening words and name of a hymn with which the Sabbath 
is welcomed. It consists of nine stanzas; the initial letters of 
the first eight stanzas acrostically form the name of the author 
Solomon ha-Levi (*Alkabez), a Safed kabbalist of the early 16 
century. The opening line and refrain is: “Come, my friend, to 
meet the bride; let us welcome the presence of the Sabbath.” 
Inspired by talmudic accounts (Shab. 119a) which describe 
how the scholars used to honor and welcome the Sabbath 
(likened to a princess or bride), the Safed kabbalists used to 
go on Friday afternoons into the fields to meet the “Queen 
Sabbath” in meditation and song. The hymn “Lekhah Dodi” 
reflects this practice as well as the kabbalistic identification 
of the Sabbath with the Shekhinah, the mystical archetype of 
Israel. Hence also the messianic motives in the hymn, echo- 
ing talmudic concepts associating redemption with the obser- 
vance of the Sabbath (ibid. 118b). 

“Lekhah Dodi” is sung immediately after the recital 
of Psalms 95-99 and 29, with which the Sabbath eve service 
starts in Ashkenazi synagogues; the hazzan stands on the 
bimah (“high platform”) and not at his regular place to indi- 
cate that this part of the service is not in the original order 
of prayers. It is customary to turn around at the recital of the 
last stanza (“Boi ve-shalom”) to face the entrance of the syn- 
agogue and bow. The “Sabbath bride” is thus symbolically 
welcomed. “Lekhah Dodi,’ among the latest piyyutim to be 
incorporated into the prayer book, is one of the favorite hymns 
in the Ashkenazi as well as in the Sephardi ritual. In the extant 
texts, there are only slight variations, although one version 
has five additional stanzas also attributed to Alkabez. In many 
rituals, “Bo? kallah Shabbat malketah” (“Come our bride, 
queen Sabbath”; Shab. 119a) is added at the end of “Lekhah 
Dodi? 

The Reform ritual has retained only an abridged ver- 
sion of the hymn consisting of the first, third, fourth, and the 
last stanzas (Union Prayer Book, 1 (1926), 27). “Lekhah Dodi” 
has been rendered into most European languages; among the 
well-known translations are those of the German poets J.G. 
Herder and H. *Heine. In his poem “Prinzessin Sabbat; Heine 
erroneously ascribed its authorship to Judah Halevi. Another 
version of “Lekhah Dodi” was composed by a contemporary of 
Alkabez, R. Moses ibn Machir, head of the yeshivah in Ein Zei- 
tun near Safed (printed in Seder ha- Yom (Venice, 1599), 43). 


[Meir Ydit] 
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Example 1. Three versions of the “Lekhah Dodi” melody common in the Near East. The omission sign in each line represents three repetitions, with slight 
variations, of the first two bars. I. Notated by J. Parisot in Damascus, 1901. After J. Parisot, Journal of the American Oriental Society, 24, 1903. II. Com- 


mon Jerusalem Sephardi version. Free notation by B. Bayer. III. Romanian Sephardi version. After Idelsohn, Melodien, 4, 1922, no.4. 
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Example 2. Beginning of the oe Sephardi type-melody. From Hamburg (?). a A. Baer, Baal Tefillah, 18833, no. 329. 
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ae 3. eae of the Mediterranean and Balkan Sephardi type-melody. From Sarajevo. After Levy, Antologia I, 1965, no. 25. 


Musical Rendition 

The poem was written to be sung, but none of the contempo- 
rary sources offers any information about its original melody. 
In the first printed version of the text, in a Sephardi prayer 
book, Venice 1583/4, it is headed “To the tune of Shuvi Nafshi 
li-Menuhaikhi” (by Judah Halevi; Davidson, Ozar, 3665). This 
heading was taken over by two much later Sephardi prayer 
books, Amsterdam 1660/1 and Constantinople 1734/5, but 
apparently nowhere else. No conclusions can be drawn from 
it about the melody adopted or created in Safed, or about the 
ancestry of any one of the melodies presently used. Most of 
the existing melodies - A.Z. Idelsohn estimated their number 
at over 2,000 — show no distribution over a larger area and are 
either demonstrably late or the obvious products of musical 
styles that could not have been available or acceptable at Safed. 
Of the remainder there emerge three distinct melodies, one 
of which may well represent the original setting. Type-mel- 
ody a is found in Erez Israel, southern Syria, Turkey, and the 
Balkans and has also been notated from North African infor- 
mants. It belongs to the *Maqam Nawa, which dominates the 
melodic character of the Sabbath eve and morning services in 
the Eastern Mediterranean communities, and Idelsohn pro- 
posed it as the original setting of “Lekhah Dodi.” Type-melody 
bis found in the Sephardi communities of Amsterdam, Lon- 
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don, Hamburg, and Leghorn. It is more complex than type a 
and has a definitely Oriental flavor. Type-melody c is found 
in the Sephardi communities of Bayonne and Bordeaux, in 
the Comtat Venaissin (i.e., Provence, a non-Sephardi com- 
munity), and has also been notated from informants from 
Sarajevo (Yugoslavia) and Meknés (Morocco); its variants 
are extremely divergent, but all of them contain the elements 
of a Turkish military march. All these communities also have 
some strictly local melodies for “Lekhah Dodi” and the non- 
Sephardi Eastern communities have only local and regional 
melodies. The single example published from Yemen is sung 
to the general Yemenite pattern of psalm recitation (Idelsohn, 
Melodien, 1 (1914), nos. 20-21). In the Western Ashkenazi area, 
a certain stabilization was attempted by the melodic linking 
of “Lekhah Dodi” to the particular character of the respective 
Sabbath, week, or season. There were special melodies for 
Shabbat Shuvah and Shabbat Sefirah, and the melody used 
on the eve of Shabbat Hazon and during the three weeks be- 
tween Tammuz 17 and Av 9 was based on *Eli Ziyyon. Many 
of the ostensibly free compositions also begin with a “seasonal 
reminiscence,” such as the *Maoz Zur motive for the Sabbath 
of the Hanukkah week. The completely free compositions 
are in the majority, and the surviving cantorial manuals of 
the 18 century already contain hundreds of melodies which 
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for the most part reflect the style of the gentile environments 
(“Menuetto,” “Polonaise,” etc.). They also show the interesting 
custom of setting each stanza to a different melody, or at least 
distinguishing “Hitoreri” (“Wake Up!”) by an energetic melody 
and “Bo’i ve-Shalom” (“Come in Peace, O Sabbath Queen”) by 
a lyrical one. Since the “reception of the Sabbath” in the syna- 
gogue precedes the “entrance of the Sabbath” itself, it was pos- 
sible to accompany the ceremony, and especially the singing 
of “Lekhah Dodi, with musical instruments. There are refer- 
ences to this practice in several communities, notably Prague, 
in the 17" and 18* centuries. In Eastern Europe no trace of 
standardized renditions can be discerned. This complete free- 
dom may account for Hebrew-Yiddish “Lekhah Dodi” “play 
songs” and parodies. 
[Bathja Bayer] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Elbogen, Gottesdienst, 108, 388, 530; David- 
son, Ozar, 3 (1930), no. 928; Abrahams, Companion, CXXIV-CXXVII; 
Y.Y. Cohen, Seder kabbalat Shabbat u-fizmon lekhah dodi (1969). MuU- 
SICAL RENDITION, SEPHARDI TYPE-MELODIES. TYPE a: Idelsohn, 
Melodien, 4 (1923), nos. 3-7; J. Parisot, in: JAOS, 24:2 (1903), 244; A. 
Baer, Baal Tefillah (18833), no. 937; Levy, Antologia, 1 (1965), nos. 14, 
20, 23; 3 (1968), no. 327. TYPE b: A. Baer, Baal Tefillah (1883), no. 
329; E. Aguilar and D.A. De Sola, Ancient Melodies of the Spanish 
and Portuguese Jews’ Congregation, London (1857, 1931), no. 7 (also in: 
Idelsohn, Melodien, 4 (1923), 110); EF Consolo, Libro dei Canti d’Israele 
(1892), no. 5 (also in Idelsohn, loc. cit.); Levy, Antologia, 1 (1965), no. 
18. TYPE c: J.S. and M. Crémieu, Chants Hébraiques suivant le rite... 
de lancien Comtat Venaissin (1887), no. 1; M.J. Benharoche-Baralia, 
Chants Hébraiques traditionnels en usage dans la communauté sep- 
hardie de Bayonne (1961), no. 13; S. Foy, Recueil des Chants... en usage 
dans la Communauté de Bordeaux (1928); Levy, Antologia, 1 (1965), 
no. 25; 3 (1968), no. 78. OLDER WEST ASHKENAZIC FREE AND SEA- 
SONAL MELODIES: A. Nadel, in: EJ, s.v. Lecha Dodi; Idelsohn, Melo- 
dien, 4 (1923), 217, 219-20, 222, 229; A. Baer, Baal Tefillah (18837), nos. 
325-7. LITERATURE: Idelsohn, Melodien, 4 (1923), 109-10; Idelsohn, 
Music, 116, 362, 509 note 54; A. Friedmann, Der Synagogale Gesang 
(1904), 70-71; Adler, Prat Mus, 24, 28-30, 127. “PLAY SONGS” AND 
PARODIES: S. Lehman, in: Arkhiv far Yidisher Shprakh-Visenshaft, 
Literaturforshung un Etnologie, 1 (1926-33), 430. 


LEKHNO, DAVID (d. 1735), scholar living in the Crimean 
community of *Karasubazar (Belogorsk). His family name 
indicates his Polish origin. A leader of the Karasubazar com- 
munity, Lekhno was also respected by the Karaites of Crimea. 
His extant works include an introduction to Mahzor Min- 
hag Kafa, which contains information on the way of life of 
Crimean Jewry; Mishkan David, on Hebrew grammar; and 
Devar Sefatayim, a history of the kingdoms of the Tatar khans 
in Crimea (the first chapters were published by Y.D. Markon 
in Devir, 2 (1924, 243-7). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.A. Harkavy, Altjuedische Denkmaeler in 


der Krim (1876), 230-2. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


°LELEWEL, JOACHIM (Ignacy; 1786-1861), historian and 
Polish freedom fighter. The Polish historian and statesman 
*Czacki, his teacher at the University of Vilna, entrusted him 
with the proofreading of his research work on Jews and *Kara- 
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ites (Rozprawa o zydach i Karaitach) in 1807. In 1830, at the time 
of the Polish uprising, he was appointed vice minister of edu- 
cation and religions in the provisional national government. 
After the suppression of the revolt, he immigrated to Paris and 
settled in Brussels in 1833, and after 1848 he abandoned politi- 
cal activity. He published a comprehensive work on the history 
of Poland (20 vols., 1823-64). In his important work Géogra- 
phie du moyen age (5 vols. with atlas, 1849-57), Lelewel deals, 
among other things (vol. 4), with the travels of R. *Benjamin of 
Tudela. Lelewel also published an article in Eliakim *Carmoly’s 
Notice historique sur Benjamin de Tudéle (1852”). 

His attitude toward the Jews, which was at first negative, 
changed from 1832. At the end of that year, Lelewel issued his 
appeal Au peuple d’Israél! (the full text of it was published in 
Leon Hollaenderski’s Les Israélites de Pologne (1846), 117-31), 
which was later translated into Yiddish by Ludwig Joshua 
Lubliner. Lelewel calls upon the Jews to support the revolt of 
the Polish nation which will break out in the future. He says 
that “the Jews will obtain their rights, and if they insist upon 
returning to Palestine the Poles will assist them in the real- 
ization of this aspiration.” On Nov. 16, 1859, the Polish peri- 
odical Przeglgd rzeczy polskich, which appeared in Paris, pub- 
lished a “letter from J. Lelewel to Mr. H. Merzbach; in which 
the author expressed his vigorous opposition to the antise- 
mitic campaign, accused the Russian government of having 
fomented hatred between Poles and Jews, and hoped that an 
improvement in the condition of the population would result 
in healing the breach between them. At his funeral in Paris, 
Lelewel was eulogized by Rabbi Elie-Aristide *Astruc. Jewish 
students in Warsaw held a memorial service for Lelewel in a 
synagogue on June 1, 1861. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Muenz, Lelewel, Kaempfer fuer Recht und 
Wahrheit und die Judenfeinde (1860); M. Balaban, in: Miesiecznik Ly- 
dowski, 1:1 (1933), 289-331; J. Shatzky, Geshikhte fun Yidn in Varshe, 
2 (1951), 164-7, 203, 218; S. Lastik, Z dziejow oswiecenia zydowskiego 
(1961), index; A. Eisenbach (ed.), Zydzi a powstanie stycziowe, ma- 
terialy i dokumenty (1963), index; H. Merzbach, Joachim Lelewel w 


Brukseli (1889). 
[Arthur Cygielman] 


LELOUCH, CLAUDE (1937- _), French film director. Born in 
Paris, Lelouch and his mother moved through Europe during 
World War 11 to evade the Nazis but were captured toward the 
end of the war and spent three months in Dachau. He made 
a short film at 14, and four years later a television film in the 
United States. In 1960 he made his first feature film, but Un 
homme et une femme (“A Man and a Woman’), winner of a 
1966 Cannes Film Festival prize, put him in the front ranks 
of French cinema. He made Vivre pour Vivre (1967), La Vie, 
lAmour, la Mort (1969), Le Voyou (1970), Un Autre Homme 
une Autre Chance/Another Man Another Chance (1977), Un 
Homme et une Femme: Vingt Ans Deja/A Man and A Woman: 
20 Years Later (1986), and Les Miserables (1995). Later films in- 
clude Les Parisiens (2004), Men and Women (2005), and The 


Courage to Love (2005). 
[Jonathan Licht] 
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LELOV (Lelow), hasidic dynasty in Poland and Erez Israel. 
Its founder, DAVID BEN SOLOMON OF LELOV (1746-1813), stud- 
ied Lurianic Kabbalah in his youth and behaved in the man- 
ner of the “great Hasidim.” He became attracted to Hasidism 
as a result of his contact with *Elimelech of Lyzhansk, and 
studied under several hasidic rabbis, including *Moses Leib 
of Sasov, becoming the outstanding disciple of *Jacob Isaac 
Horowitz, ha-Hozeh (“The Seer”) of Lublin. He earned his 
living as a grocer. David’s teachings stressed love of the Jew- 
ish people (ahavat Yisrael) and of man in general; he said: “I 
am not worthy as yet to be called a zaddik since I still feel 
more love for my own children than for other people.” He was 
much appreciated by the prominent hasidic leaders of his day. 
David was both a friend and a relative of Jacob Isaac of *Przy- 
sucha, the “Holy Jew.’ When a controversy broke out between 
the latter and Jacob Isaac of Lublin, David attempted to 
reconcile the two sides. The physician, Bernard of Piotrkow, 
the famous penitent (baal teshuvah), was his outstanding 
disciple. David’s son, MOSES (1778-1850), became the son- 
in-law of Jacob Isaac of Przysucha, and served as rabbi 
in several communities. Toward the end of his life he set- 
tled in Erez Israel. Since then part of the Lelow dynasty has 
been connected with Erez Israel, although they did not 
formally serve as admorim. Moses’ grandson, DAVID JOSEPH 
OF LELOV (1827-1907), was a disciple of Menahem Mendel 
of *Warka (Worki). From 1877 he led a hasidic community. 
The dynasty is still continued through its branch in Erez 
Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Brakman, Migdal David (1930); L. Gross- 
mann, Shem u-Sheerit (1943), 56; M. Buber, Tales of the Hasidim: Later 
Masters (1961), 185-8; M.Y. Weinstock, Peri Kodesh Hillulim (1961). 


[Adin Steinsaltz] 


LELOW (Pol. Leléw), village (formerly a town) in Kielce 
province, S.E. central Poland. Several dozen Jewish families 
were living in Lelow in 1547, but in 1564 only six families re- 
mained; each paid the king one red guilder residence tax and 
a certain quantity of spices for the right to slaughter cattle. 
During the 16 and 17 centuries Jews played an important 
part in the Lelow fairs. In the first part of the 18" century they 
had grown to a considerable community, paying 741 zlotys poll 
tax in 1718 and an annual average of 1,050 zlotys in 1733-37. In 
the district, which included the communities of Lelow, Naklo, 
Janow, Pilico, Szczekocin, and Zarki, there were 3,415 Jews in 
1765, when 335 Jewish poll-tax payers were recorded in Lelow 
and 18 villages were under the community’s jurisdiction. By 
an agreement with the townsmen, in 1778, the Jews were re- 
leased from the payment of municipal taxes, as well as from 
the duty of billeting the troops. Between 1823 and 1862 Jew- 
ish residence was restricted to a specific quarter. The commu- 
nity numbered 269 (29% of the total population) in 1808, 339 
(39%) in 1827, 480 (53%) in 1857, 720 (60%) in 1897, and 638 
(52%) in 1921. Before the outbreak of World War 11 there were 
about 700 Jews in Lelow. The Jewish community was liqui- 
dated in September 1942, when all the Jews were deported to 
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*Treblinka death camp. After the war the Jewish community 
of Lelow was not reconstituted. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Halpern, Pinkas, index; J. Kleczynski, Spis 
ludnosci dyecezyi krakowskiej 1787 (1894); Warsaw, Archiwum Skar- 
bowe, Tax Register of 1553, 12:46; I. Schiper, Dzieje handlu Zydowskiego 
na ziemiach polskich (1937), index; B. Wasiutyniski, Ludnosé Zydowska 
w Polsce w. wiekach xx i XX (1930), 56; R. Mahler, Yidn in Amolikn 
Poyln in Likht fun Tsifern (1958), index. 


[Encyclopaedia Judaica (Germany)] 


LELYVELD, ARTHUR JOSEPH (1913-1996), U.S. Reform 
rabbi. Lelyveld was born in New York City and received his 
B.A. from Columbia University in 1933 and his M.H.L. and 
ordination from *Hebrew Union College in 1939. He was 
awarded an honorary D.D. by HUC-JIR in 1955, and a Litt.D. 
by the Cleveland College of Jewish Studies, where he was on 
the faculty, in 1986. Lelyveld’s first pulpit was with Bene Israel 
in Hamilton, Ohio, a congregation he served while also act- 
ing as director of youth activities for the *Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations. In this position, he was instrumental 
in initiating summer youth conclaves and in organizing the 
National Federation of Temple Youth. During this time, he 
was also founder and first president of the Jewish Peace Fel- 
lowship (1941-44). 

A passionate Zionist, Lelyveld then served as executive 
director of the Committee on Unity for Palestine (1944-46). 
In this role, the eloquent Lelyveld played a little-known but 
instrumental role in obtaining critical American recognition 
of the newly formed State of Israel. He won the support of 
Eddie *Jacobson, the former business partner of President 
Harry S. Truman, for the cause of a Jewish homeland; and in 
1946, with Jacobson’s introduction, Lelyveld became one of 
the first Jewish spokesmen to speak with Truman on behalf 
of a Jewish state. 

In 1946, Lelyveld was named assistant national director 
(1946-47) and then national director of the *Bnai Brith Hil- 
lel Foundation (1947-56). He subsequently continued to build 
bridges between the United States and Israel as executive vice 
chair of the *American-Israel Cultural Foundation (1956-58). 
In 1958, Lelyveld was named senior rabbi of Anshe Chesed 
Congregation (Fairmont Temple) of Cleveland, becoming se- 
nior rabbi emeritus in 1986. He also became an adjunct pro- 
fessor of religion at Case Western Reserve University and the 
Bernard Rich Hollander lecturer in Jewish thought at John 
Carroll University. 

An outspoken advocate for social justice and civil rights, 
Lelyveld went to Mississippi to help register black voters dur- 
ing the turbulent “Freedom Summer” of 1964. There, he was 
beaten and seriously injured by segregationists. The next year, 
Lelyveld received an award for “distinguished service to the 
NaAAcpP and the cause of Freedom.” He was also appointed to 
the board of trustees of the Martin Luther King Jr. Center for 
Social Change. 

On the national stage of the Reform movement, Lelyveld 
served on the Commission on Social Action (1962-71) and the 
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executive board of the *Central Conference of American Rab- 
bis (1971-73), before being elected vice president (1973-74) and 
then president (1975-76) of the ccAR. He subsequently served 
as president of the *Synagogue Council of America (1979-81) 
and honorary president of the “American Jewish Congress and 
the American Jewish League for Israel. In 1988, the *Histadrut 
established a scholarship in his honor in Israel. The Cleveland 
Jewish community also dedicated the Arthur J. Lelyveld For- 
est in Israel in recognition of his devotion to Zionism and the 
*Jewish National Fund. 

A prolific writer of numerous articles and monographs, 
Lelyveld was a contributor to the Universal Jewish Encyclo- 
pedia and the author of two books: Atheism is Dead (1968) 
and The Steadfast Stream: An Introduction to Jewish Social 
Values (1995). 

His son, Joseph *Lelyveld, former executive editor of 
the New York Times, wrote a moving and painful memoir of 
his childhood with his parents and in their absence titled it 
Omaha Blues: A Memory Loop (2005). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K.M. Olitzky, L.J. Sussman, and M.H. Stern, 
Reform Judaism in America: A Biographical Dictionary and Source- 


book (1993). 
[Bezalel Gordon (2"4 ed.)] 


LELYVELD, JOSEPH (1937- ), U.S. journalist and author. 
Born in Cincinnati, Ohio, Lelyveld was the son of Rabbi Ar- 
thur *Lelyveld, who became prominent in the Reform and 
civil rights movements. During his childhood, his father was 
largely absent, and the marriage ultimately dissolved. Young 
Lelyveld was often left with grandparents, and once with Sev- 
enth Day Adventists on a Nebraska farm. 

A graduate of Harvard College with a bachelor of arts 
degree in 1958, he earned a master of arts in American his- 
tory from Harvard in 1959 and a master of science from the 
Columbia University Graduate School of Journalism in 1960. 
Lelyveld spent a year in Burma on a fellowship before join- 
ing the Times as a copy boy in 1962. He moved up to reporter 
and had a variety of local and national assignments. One of 
his more memorable stories involved a fourth-grade class in 
New York City. Lelyveld attended class every day and wrote 
about the students, their life away from school, the teacher, 
and others in a series that lasted through the school year. In 
1980, he got his first foreign posting, to the Congo. He was a 
correspondent based in London, then New Delhi, and then 
Hong Kong, and served two tours as the correspondent in 
South Africa. After his second tour in Johannesburg, Lelyveld 
won a Pulitzer Prize in 1986 for his book Move Your Shadow, 
about apartheid in South Africa. He was also the recipient of 
numerous journalistic honors. From 1987 to 1989, he was for- 
eign news editor of the Times, and he became managing editor 
in 1990, the second highest job in the news organization below 
the executive editor, Max *Frankel. Lelyveld succeeded Fran- 
kel in 1994, and served as executive editor until 2001. 

After he retired from the newspaper, Lelyveld was called 
back into temporary service after his successor, Howell Raines, 
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was forced to resign after 21 months when a rogue reporter 
was unmasked as a liar and fraud. Lelyveld presided over the 
newsroom until his original choice for the job, Bill Keller, be- 
came executive editor. 

In 2005, Lelyveld published an unusual memoir, Omaha 
Blues: A Memory Loop. In it, Lelyveld discussed his relation- 
ship with his father and his mother and his feelings about be- 
ing Jewish. In 1996, when his father was dying, Lelyveld had 
conducted a journalistic investigation of his family. He was led 
to a trunk filled with family memorabilia stored in the base- 
ment of the Cleveland synagogue where his father served as 
rabbi. It took years before Lelyveld sifted through his father’s 
letters, which helped shape his memoir. 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


LEMANS, MOSES (1785-1832), Hebraist and mathematician. 
Born in Naarden, Netherlands, Lemans was one of the lead- 
ers of the Haskalah movement in Holland. He was one of the 
founders in 1808 of the “Chanogh lanangar ngal pie darkoo” 
society the aim of which was a reform in Jewish education. He 
published a pamphlet in which he praised the Sephardi pronun- 
ciation of Hebrew, preferring it to the Ashkenazi one. For the 
society he published Hebrew textbooks, as well as a translation 
of the Bible into Dutch. He was one of the founders of the Jew- 
ish Mathematicians Association, “Mathesis artium genetrix” In 
1818 he was appointed head of the first school for needy Jews in 
Amsterdam, and in 1828 teacher of mathematics in the Amster- 
dam gymnasium (secondary school). Lemans published a num- 
ber of works on Hebrew grammar and mathematics. With S.I. 
*Mulder, he compiled a Hebrew-Dutch dictionary. Of his He- 
brew poems, the most important is an epic on the revolt of the 
Belgians against the Netherlands (in Ms.). For his activities on 
behalf of the Jews he was awarded a medal by the Netherlands’ 
government. His works include Levensbeschrijving... Moses 
Majemonides (Amsterdam, 1815); Rudimenta of gronden der 
hebreeuwsche taal (1820); Gebeden der Nederlandsche Israéliten 
(1822); Hebreeuwsch-Nederduitsch handwoordenboek (1831); and 
Allereerste gronden der Hebreeuwsche taal (1876). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ulman, in: Jaarboeken voor de Israéliten in 
Nederland, 2 (1836), 297-312; A. Dellavilla, Allon Muzzav (1852); Mi- 
chman-Melkman, in: Leshonenu la-Am, 18 (1967), 76-90, 120-35. 


[Jozeph Michman (Melkman)] 


LEMBA, Judaizing African tribe living in small groups 
throughout northeast South Africa and in central and east- 
ern Zimbabwe. Notwithstanding that this tribe is in many re- 
spects indistinguishable from neighboring tribes, for much of 
the 20" century a number of Lemba, and particularly those of 
South Africa, have claimed to be of Jewish or Semitic ances- 
try, and a number of outside European observers have made 
similar claims for them for an even longer period. Recent 
genetic work has suggested that there may be some truth in 
their traditions. 

According to oral traditions of origin, the Lemba claim to 
come from a place in the north called Sena (sometimes Sena 
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One). The Lemba habitually refer to themselves as “the white 
men who came from Sena.” Apparently at the end of the 16 
century the Lemba, now settled inland, far away from Islamic 
or other coastal influences, developed their identity and reli- 
gious system independently. Throughout this period they did 
not intermarry. They had strict laws of purity and food taboos. 
The eating of pork was punished by death. They would only 
eat meat that had been ritually slaughtered by a Lemba. To- 
day the religious life of the Lemba is highly syncretistic. Many 
of them belong to various Christian churches (e.g., the Zion 
Christian Church and Pentecostal groups), whereas some in 
Zimbabwe are Muslims. Some Lemba, however, claim to be 
Lemba by religious practice as well as by ethnic identification. 
The religious practices of these Lemba do not have much in 
common with Judaism as it is practiced elsewhere. The great 
majority of those Lemba who perceive themselves as ethni- 
cally “Jewish” find no contradiction in regularly attending a 
Christian church. 

Recent work has brought the Lemba to international at- 
tention. The chief reason for this are genetic studies that have 
suggested that the Lemba may have something like “Jewish” 
ancestry. The original research which seemed to be reaching 
towards this conclusion was carried out by Professor Trefor 
Jenkins of the South African Institute for Medical Research 
and the University of the Witwatersrand in Johannesburg. 
Jenkins had the idea of trying to determine the origin of the 
Lemba by collecting genetic material from the tribe. The rea- 
son for this is that one tribal tradition had it that the original 
Lemba immigrants from the north, from Sena, were males 
who subsequently took local African wives. Jenkins argued 
that if the Y-chromosome of the Lemba, which only passes 
down the male line, could be shown to originate in some spe- 
cific part of the world, it might be possible to determine where 
the Lemba were from. 

On the basis of samples of pNa from 49 Lemba men, 
Jenkins wrote a scientific article that was published in The 
American Journal of Human Genetics (59, 1996). He was able 
to show that “50% of the Lemba Y chromosomes are Semitic 
in origin - 40% are Negroid, and the ancestry of the rest can- 
not be resolved. These Y-specific genetic findings are consis- 
tent with Lemba oral tradition.” Jenkins’ pioneering efforts 
reached a popular audience with the transmission of the BBC 
Television series Origins and the book based on the series, In 
the Blood: God, Genes and Destiny (1996) by Professor Steve 
Jones, a geneticist at University College, London. Relying on 
Jenkins’ data Jones noted: “In the pedigree of the Lemba there 
is a surprise. Most of their genes — blood groups, enzymes and 
the like - unite them with the African peoples around them. 
However, those on the Lemba Y chromosome ... have a dif- 
ferent origin. On a family tree of the world’s male lineages 
the Lemba are linked, not with Africans, but with the Mid- 
dle East. The Lemba legend of their origin contains a hidden 
truth” Jenkins’ work immediately began to have an impact on 
the Lembas’ sense of their own identity. There was some pos- 
sibility that the Lemba had come from South Arabia. A sub- 
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sequent analysis of Lemba and Arabian pNa (see T. Parfitt et 
al., “Y Chromosomes ...” in Bibliography below) showed a 
significant similarity of markers between many of the Hadra- 
maut Y chromosomes and those of the Lemba. It was also dis- 
covered that one of the South African sub-clans of the Lemba 
carries a haplotype which has been connected with the Jew- 
ish priesthood - the Cohen Modal Haplotype. This haplotype 
was of a very high frequency - over 50% of the sub-clan had 
it. These results could therefore with great caution be inter- 
preted as indicating that at some time in the past Jews inhab- 
ited the areas from which the Lemba came - probably South 
Arabia. This is the most likely locus for the transmission of 
the haplotype. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Parfitt, M.G. Thomas, D.A. Weiss, K. 
Skorecki, J.E. Wilson, M. le Roux, N. Bradman, and D. Goldstein, “Y 
Chromosomes Travelling South: The Cohen Modal Hapolotype and 
the Origins of the Lemba - the ‘Black Jews of Southern Africa,” in: 
American Journal of Human Genetics, 66 (2000), 674-86; T. Parfitt, 
M.G. Thomas, N. Bradman, D. Goldstein et al., “Origins of Old Tes- 
tament Priests ...;” in: Nature, 394 (July 1998), 138-40; T. Parfitt, The 
Lost Tribes of Israel: The History of a Myth (2002); T. Parfitt and E. 
Trevisan-Semi, Judaising Movements: Studies in the Margins of Juda- 
ism (2002); T. Parfitt, Journey to the Vanished City: The Search for a 


Lost Tribe of Israel (2000). 
[Tudor Parfitt (2™4 ed.)] 


LEMBERGER, MOSES BEN AARON (1706-1757), rabbi. 
At the age of eight, Moses left his home in Lvov to be brought 
up by his grandfather in *Mikulov (Nikolsburg). In 1724 he 
was appointed rabbi of *Lipnik (Leipnik, Moravia) and in 1729 
was appointed to succeed Jehiel Michael Hasid as av bet din of 
Berlin. He stayed there for one year, accepting a call in 1730 to 
the position of av bet din of Frankfurt on the Oder, a position 
he held for about 14 years. He returned to Lipnik as av bet din 
in 1745. In 1755 on the death of his uncle Issachar Berush *Es- 
keles, Moses was elected Landesrabbiner of Moravia. Moses’ 
novellae on the tractate Rosh ha-Shanah were published in 
Frankfurt on the Oder in 1731. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Buber, Anshei Shem (1895), 166, no. 4225 
W. Mueller, Urkundliche Beitraege zur Geschichte der maehrischen 


Judenschaft (1903), 157-9; H. Gold (ed.), Juden und Judengemeinden 
Maehrens... (1929), index, s.v. Lwéw, Moses b. Aaron. 


LEMKIN, RAPHAEL (1901-1959), international lawyer who 
initiated the use of the term “genocide” Educated in Poland, 
Germany, and France, he became secretary of the Court of 
Appeal, Warsaw, in 1927. Early in his career he tried to mo- 
bilize support for the international penalization of genocide, 
despite his view that crimes committed by acts of sovereign 
states are not subject to international jurisdiction. Returning 
to Warsaw in 1933, after the Madrid Conference for the uni- 
fication of penal law, he was compelled to give up his official 
position. He suffered under Colonel Beck’s pro-German an- 
tisemitic government. In the early part of World War 11 most 
of his family was murdered in Warsaw by the Germans. Lem- 
kin fought in the Polish underground, eventually escaping and 
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finally reaching the United States in 1941. There he taught at 
Duke and Yale universities and served on the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare, under Henry Wallace. In 1944 he published 
his Axis Rule in Occupied Europe: Laws of Occupation, Analy- 
sis of Government Proposals for Redress, in which he first sys- 
tematized the material under the term *genocide. In 1946, 
Lemkin succeeded in mobilizing sufficient support to have 
genocide put on the agenda of the uN General Assembly. The 
Economic and Social Council invited him to present a draft 
convention. Assisted by Herbert V. Evatt, the Australian pres- 
ident of the General Assembly, he was able to get that body 
to pass a resolution in December 1948 on the adoption of the 
Convention for the Prevention and Punishment of Genocide. 
Although he was not an official of an international organiza- 
tion, Lemkin nevertheless played an important role through 
his forceful personal insistence. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Maza, Neuf meneurs internationaux 
(1965), 341-57; E. Aroneanu, Le Crime contre l’ Humanité (1961). 


[Josef J. Lador-Lederer] 


LEMLEIN (Lammlin), ASHER (16" century), false messiah 
active in 1500-02. Apparently of Ashkenazi origin, Lemlein 
began his activities in northeast Italy, later extending them to 
Germany. According to his statements, the redemption was 
approaching because the Messiah had already come - namely 
Lemlein himself. His disciples, who circulated this rumor, 
stimulated a movement of asceticism and repentance hith- 
erto unknown in these areas. Long afterward this year was 
recalled as the “year of the repentance,’ even in Christian po- 
lemics against the Jews. There is no information on the events 
of Lemlein’s life and his personality, except that he engaged in 
Kabbalah. The evolution of his movement is also not known. 
Apparently it ceased to exist with his death. The statements of 
Gedaliah Joseph *Ibn Yahya in Shalshelet ha-Kabbalah (Ven- 
ice, 1586), on a wave of apostasies from Judaism as a result of 
the crisis of the Lemlein movement, are not to be accepted, for 
even his chief enemies among his contemporaries, Abraham 
*Farissol and *Joseph ha-Kohen, do not mention this fact. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.Z. Aescoly, Ha-Tenuot ha-Meshihiyyot be- 
Yisrael (1956), 249-50, 307-12; A. Marx, in: REJ, 61 (1911), 135-8; S. 
Loewinger, ibid., 105 (1940), 32ff. 


LEMUEL (Heb. ?xi12? , 281199; “belonging to God”), apparently 
a foreign king to whom the instruction in Proverbs 31:2-9 
is addressed by his mother. Proverbs 31:1, in which Lemuel 
is mentioned, should be divided not after melekh but after 
massa, thus identifying the man as: “Lemuel, king of Massa,” 
Massa being the North Arabian tribe, known from Genesis 
25:14, one of the Kedemite peoples whose wisdom the Israel- 
ites held in high esteem (*Agur son of Jakeh). The Septuagint 
did not recognize either lemu/o/el or massa as proper nouns, 
and some moderns follow it, obtaining with the help of some 
emendations the sense (in Scott’s rendering): (1) Words [of 
advice] to a king acting foolishly. A solemn injunction which 
his mother lays on him:... (4) It is not fitting for a king to play 
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the fool, etc. But the interpretation of the Septuagint, Torc- 
zyner (Tur-Sinai), and Scott all involve dubious readings and/ 
or Hebrew grammar. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: See commentaries on Proverbs; N.H. Torc- 
zyner (Tur-Sinai), Mishlei Shelomo (1947), 3-5; N.H. Tur-Sinai, Ha- 
Lashon ve-ha-Sefer, 3 (1955), 383; W.E. Albright, in: Studi... Giorgio 
Levi Della Vida, 1 (1956), 1-14; R.B.Y. Scott, Proverbs and Ecclesias- 
tes (1965), 183-4. 

[Michael V. Fox and Harold Louis Ginsberg] 


LENGYEL, EMIL (1895-1985), U.S. writer. Born in Budapest, 
Lengyel spent 20 months in Siberia as a prisoner of war during 
World War 1. Later he went to New York as a correspondent 
for European newspapers. Taking up teaching at the School 
of Education, New York University, he became professor in 
1951. In 1960, he went to Fairleigh Dickinson University, Ruth- 
erford, New Jersey, as professor of history. His books include 
Siberia (1943), Americans from Hungary (1948), Israel: Prob- 
lems of Nation Building (1951), The Middle East Today (1954), 
Egypt's Role in World Affairs (1957), The Changing Middle 
East (1960), From Prison to Power (1964), Nationalism, the 
Last Stage of Communism (1969), Iran (1972), The Land and 
People of Hungary (1972), The Oil Countries of the Middle East 
(1973), and And All Her Paths Were Peace: ‘The Life of Bertha 


VE SHEE TR [Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


LENGYEL, JOZSEE (1896-1975), Hungarian author and 
poet, born in Marcali. Lengyel’s poetic talents were first dis- 
covered in the modernist periodical, A Tett (“The Deed”). In 
1918 he was one of the founders of the Hungarian Commu- 
nist Party, and was arrested by the revolutionary authorities 
of the Karolyi regime before the Bolshevik revolution led by 
Bela *Kun. After its failure, he fled to Vienna, and thence to 
Berlin, finally settling in Moscow, where he worked in the 
circle of Hungarian émigré writers. There he was arrested in 
1938 and sent to a Soviet concentration camp. After World 
War 11, Lengyel was exiled to Siberia, but was released and 
rehabilitated in 1955, when he returned to Hungary. His liter- 
ary work after his imprisonment describes with profound psy- 
chological analysis the horrifying world of those condemned 
to slow death. His works include Visegrddi utca (“Visegradi 
Street,” 1930’, 19577), Prenn Ferenc hdnyatott élete... (“The Life 
and Wanderings of Franz Prenn,’ 1958), and Eléviilt tartozds 
(“Debt Overdue,” 1964). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Magyar Irodalmi Lexikon, 2 (1965), s.v. 


[Baruch Yaron] 


LENGYEL, MENYHERT (Melchior; 1880-1974), Hungar- 
ian playwright. Born in Balmazujvaros, Lengyel started his ca- 
reer as a journalist but soon began writing for the theater. His 
most successful plays included Proféta (“The Prophet,” 1911), 
A carné (“The Czarina, 1913), Réza néni (“Aunt Rose, 1913), 
and Antonia (1925). In 1929 Lengyel was appointed director 
of a Budapest avant-garde theater. He wrote the libretto of 
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the ballet Csoddlatos mandarin (“The Miraculous Mandarin’) 
for the composer Béla Bartok. In 1931 he moved to London 
and then in 1937, to the United States. Lengyel’s best-known 
play, which had a worldwide success, was Tajfun (“Typhoon,’ 
1909), in which he dealt with a contemporary political prob- 
lem - the whirlwind progress of the Japanese and the result- 
ing danger to the world. In a dramatization of *Cervantes’ 
classic Don Quixote, Sancho Panza kirdlysdga (“The Reign 
of Sancho Panza,” 1919), Lengyel expressed his own views on 
the just society. He also wrote the scripts for several famous 
films, including Catherine the Great (1934, starring Elisabeth 
Bergner); an adaptation of his own Czarina; The Blue Angel 
(1932, with Marlene Dietrich); and Ninotchka (1940, with Greta 
Garbo). Years later, Lengyel published Das stille Haus (1957). 
In his later years he lived in Rome. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Magyar Irodalmi Lexikon, 2 (1965), 34-35. 


[Baruch Yaron] 


°LENIN (Ulyanov), VLADIMIR ILYICH (1870-1924), Rus- 
sian revolutionary, leader of the Communist movement, and 
founder of the Soviet state. At all stages of his career, Lenin 
had to cope with the Jewish question from ideological, orga- 
nizational, and political points of view. At the outset of Lenin’s 
activities, the Jewish *Bund, whose representatives took part 
in Russian Social Democratic congresses, was a factor to be 
dealt with in his tactics as head of the Bolshevik faction, as 
the Bund increasingly threw its weight to the Mensheviks and 
sometimes swung the balance against Lenin. Like every Rus- 
sian revolutionary in his time, Lenin attacked, possibly with 
more sincerity and vigor than others, the anti-Jewish policy 
of the Czarist regime. On his initiative the Bolshevist faction 
in the 4" state Duma (1912-1917) proposed a law to annul all 
restrictive measures against Jews, including education, state 
service, the Pale of Settlement in part, and others. He never 
displayed any inclination to exploit the deep-seated hatred of 
Jews in the Russian masses as “fuel” to advance the revolution, 
and in both his personal and political behavior. Lenin never 
differentiated between people - friends and enemies alike - 
on the basis of their national or ethnic origins. On the other 
hand, he viewed the assimilation of the Jews and their com- 
plete disappearance into the surrounding culture and society 
as an inevitable and even desirable result of human advance- 
ment. He believed that Jewish separateness, even in the mod- 
ern and secularist image of the Bund and Socialist Zionism, 
was a remnant of the precapitalist era and had begun to dis- 
appear quickly in Western capitalist countries such as Ger- 
many, France, and England. He viewed the separate cultural 
and social existence of the Jews of Russia as a corollary of the 
anti-Jewish discrimination and persecution and as a symp- 
tom of the backwardness of Russia, in which medieval divi- 
sions had not yet crumbled. He therefore denounced not only 
all manifestations of antisemitism, but also all forms of Jew- 
ish nationalism and separatism as “reactionary” phenomena 
that deflect the Jewish workers away from revolutionary soli- 
darity with their non-Jewish comrades and from the struggle 
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for the future revolution to overthrow all class barriers and 
finally solve the Jewish problem. Lenin expounded his views 
on the Jewish question and on the national question in general 
in many articles, e.g.,“The Position of the Bund in the Party” 
(1903: Collected Works, (1961*), 92-103), “Theses on the Na- 
tional Question” (1913; ibid., 19 (1963*), 243-51), “Cultural-Na- 
tional Autonomy” (1913; ibid., 503-7), “Critical Remarks on the 
National Question” (1913; ibid., 20 (1964*), 17-51). During the 
Civil War he refused to confiscate the Gorkis’ pamphlet “On 
the Jews,’ despite warnings that it would become an anti-Bol- 
shevist tool in the hands of the counterrevolutionaries. 

After the Revolution, when Lenin took power in Russia 
(end of 1917), he endorsed the establishment of special depart- 
ments for Jewish affairs in both the ruling Communist Party 
(the *Yevsektsiya) and in the relevant ministry (the Com- 
missariat of Nationalities, headed by Joseph *Stalin). Neither 
did he object to the recognition of Yiddish as the national 
language of the Jews, since the masses of Jews - especially 
in the former *Pale of Settlement — were a large ethnic bloc, 
with its own culture and language, that should be addressed 
through means - especially linguistic - understood by it. To- 
gether with his acquiescence in the de facto recognition of a 
Jewish “nationality” in Soviet Russia, Lenin campaigned vig- 
orously, both orally and in writing, against antisemitism and 
incitement to pogroms by the anti-Soviet right-wing forces 
(the White Army, the Ukrainian nationalists, peasant anar- 
chists, etc.) and initiated, soon after the Revolution, the decree 
outlawing pogroms and their instigators (July 1918). Thus 
not only did Lenin abide by one of his ideological principles, 
he also faced and courageously fought the most demagogic 
challenge of the counterrevolutionary forces that rose against 
his regime (see *Antisemitism: Antisemitism in the Soviet 
Bloc). He took note of the higher percent of Jews in the revo- 
lutionary movement than their proportion in the population, 
and he initiated the promotion of Jews to higher positions in 
the State and party apparatus. Despite this position, however, 
Lenin did not oppose the cruel persecution of Zionists and 
suppression of the Hebrew language and the Jewish religion 
by the Soviet authorities, although in his time many arrested 
Zionists and rabbis were eventually allowed to leave Russia 
and go to Palestine. The assassination attempt on behalf of 
the Social Revolutionaries (1918), carried out against him by 
a Jewish woman, Fanya Kaplan, did not change his approach 
to the Jews at all. 

At the end of his life, during his illness, Lenin attempted 
to oppose the Russian “great power chauvinism” of the young 
Soviet regime, which intervened, behind his back, with exces- 
sive cruelty in the lives of other nationalities in the country 
(such as the Georgians) and thus violated his principles on the 
national question. The Jewish aspect, however, did not play 
any part in this last struggle, since the antisemitism of the So- 
viet regime appeared undisguised only years after his death. 
This development is symbolized by the fact that among the 
eight speeches that Lenin recorded in 1919, seven were rere- 
corded in the Soviet Union on a long-playing record and mar- 
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keted in 1961, during the Khrushchev era, but one speech was 
not rerecorded — his speech against antisemitism. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Schwarz, Jews in the Soviet Union, (1961), 
index; Y. Maor, Sheelat ha-Yehudim ba-Tenuah ha-Liberalit ve-ha- 
Mahpekhanit be-Rusyah (1890-1914) (1964), index; A.B. Ulam, Lenin 


and the Bolsheviks (c. 1966). 
[Binyamin Eliav] 


LENKEI, HENRIK (1863-1943), Hungarian poet and play- 
wright. Lenkei, who was secretary of 1m1T, the Hungarian Jew- 
ish Literary Society, was a talented poet, his verse collections 
including Uj versek (“New Poems,” 1904) and Utolsé roham 
(“Last Attack,” 1933). Among his other works were the drama 
A nagy eldjaték (“The Great Prelude,” 1926); Kain haldla (“The 
Death of Cain,” 1899); Az én hdéseim (“My Heroes,’ 1910), po- 
etic vignettes of great artists and writers; and Ruth (1915). 


LENKINSKI, LOUIS (1921-1995), resistance fighter, trade 
union activist, and human rights advocate. Lenkinski was born 
in Lodz, Poland, into a working-class, Yiddishist family. In his 
youth he was drawn to socialism and joined the *Bund, which 
was dedicated to the creation of a classless society in which 
Jews would be accepted as full and equal citizens. With the 
establishment of the Lodz ghetto in 1940, Lenkinski became 
an underground courier and Bund organizer. While his fam- 
ily was deported to the death camps, he managed to survive 
until the liquidation of the ghetto in 1944. He was deported 
to a labor camp in Czestochowa, where he was liberated by 
the Soviet forces. After the war he met and married a fellow 
Lodzer, Helen Offman, and in 1950, under the auspices of the 
Jewish Labor Committee, they left Europe for Canada with 
their baby son. They settled in Toronto, where their second 
son was born. 

Lenkinski became an upholsterer. Although his formal 
education was halted by the war, Lenkinski was an auto-di- 
dact, immersing himself in history and politics, and becoming 
a prolific writer and lecturer in Yiddish, Polish, and English. 
True to his roots, he became a trade union organizer and active 
in the Ontario Labour Congress where he eventually became 
executive assistant to the oLc secretary. Lenkisnski was an ac- 
tive supporter of the New Democratic Party and a mentor to 
a generation of its leaders at the provincial and federal level. 
Also active in the Canadian Polish Congress, in 1970 Lenkin- 
ski became the Solidarity movement's representative in Can- 
ada. His belief in building bridges between Poles and Jews of 
Polish origin in Canada led to the establishment of the Polish 
Jewish Heritage Foundation of Canada. In his last years, Len- 
kinski was associate chair of the Ontario Human Rights Com- 
mission, and chair of the Community Relations Committee of 
the Canadian Jewish Congress, Ontario Region. 

Lenkinski died after a lifetime of devotion to justice and 
human rights and is remembered as an inspiration to three 
generations of political and social activists. His tireless insis- 
tence on historical accuracy and his refusal to assign collec- 
tive responsibility, blame and guilt for the heinous crimes of 
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the Holocaust, have challenged historians to examine the roots 
and complexities of Polish-Jewish relations. 


[Frank Bialystok (274 ed.)] 


LENSKI, HAYYIM (1905-1942), Hebrew poet. Born in the 
town of Slonim, district of Grodno, Russia, Lenski spent his 
childhood and early youth in his grandfather’s home in the 
townlet of Derechin. Late in 1921 he left to study at the He- 
brew Teachers’ Seminary in Vilna, where he published his 
first poems in a students’ magazine. After two years in Vilna, 
he joined his father in Baku at the end of 1924, following an 
adventurous journey. In 1925, however, he left his family and 
went to Moscow and Leningrad, where he settled down as a 
worker in the Amal factory founded by *He-Halutz. In Mos- 
cow he continued to write poetry, which he sent to literary 
periodicals in Erez Israel. *Bialik warmly encouraged his 
writing. Lenski was arrested at the end of 1934 for writing 
in Hebrew, and, after being detained in Leningrad for a few 
months, he was sentenced to five years’ imprisonment with 
hard labor in Siberia. His poems, however, continued to reach 
Erez Israel. While in the labor camp near Mrinsk, he appealed 
to the Russian writer Maxim Gorki to intercede for him (“I 
am a poet and my only crime is that my poems were written 
in Hebrew”), but it is doubtful whether the plea ever reached 
Gorki. In 1937 Lenski was transferred to the forced labor camp 
of Gornaya Shoriya, near the Soviet-Mongolian border; from 
that time on, his poems ceased to reach Erez Israel. In 1939 or 
19 40, having served his term, he returned to Leningrad. Soon 
afterward he was again arrested and sent to the prison camp 
of Malaya Vyshera, near Leningrad. From there he was prob- 
ably sent back to Siberia, where he died. 

Lenski proudly declared in his poem “Leshon Kedumim” 
(“Ancient Tongue”) that he launched the armies of the Queen 
(i.e., of the Hebrew language) across the rivers Don, Neva, and 
Neman. At the end of 1958, a number of manuscripts reached 
Israel which contained a nearly complete collection of his 
lyrical poems, copied out in the poet’s fine handwriting and 
ready for publication. His poems were subsequently published 
in Israel under the title of Me-Ever Nehar ha-Lethe (“Beyond 
the River Lethe,’ 1960). 

Lenski’s poetry comprises mainly short lyrical poems, 
sonnets, and ballads that are marked by a perspicuity of lan- 
guage, a concreteness of imagery, and sonorous and vibrant 
music. Influenced by both Pushkin and Yesenin, with a dash of 
Heine's bitterness, Lenski’s poetry reflects the reality he knew 
at first hand: the landscape of townlets, forests, and rivers of 
his Lithuanian homeland, scenes from the Leningrad factory, 
and Siberia’s boundless spaces. All this is transmuted into an 
imagistic idiom, vivid and often boldly modernistic, as when 
he indulges in playful onomatopoeic effects. Close to folk and 
popular lore, his writing is tinged with sober humor which, in 
his longer poems, is transfigured into mordant and rebellious 
satire. In these longer poems, his most important, the funda- 
mentally nonpolitical poet attacks the “world of tomorrow” 
promised by Communist utopians and demagogues. Two of 
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these, “The Delator” and “Barbers’ Gate” (the latter a poem 
playing on the imagery of Pushkin’s “Bronze Horseman”), at- 
test to the remarkable courage of a poet who, himself sub- 
jected to “the dungeons of ancient servitude,’ openly predicts 
his captors’ “imminent downfall” 

The “I” in Lenski’s poetry is that of the romantic, bohe- 
mian poet, proud of his mission but perfectly willing to mock 
both himself and his trade. He is the uprooted wayfarer, the 
unhappy lover, and tramp who admits to being “enthralled 
by the wormwood” thus sharing with many another poet “the 
fascination of what's difficult.” 

In Siberia Lenski also translated into Hebrew an adapta- 
tion of a Vogul epic, “The Tundra Book,’ which appeared in 
the poet’s first collection, Shirei Hayyim Lenski (1939). Here 
too, his mastery of a rich, concrete, and colorful language is 
amply manifested in the short and flowing verses modeled 
on Longfellow’s The Song of Hiawatha. Lenski also tried his 
hand at drama and prose, but these were never published. Bi- 
ographical data on Lenski and critical evaluations of his work 
by A. Kariv and others appear in the editions of his work al- 
ready mentioned (Shirei Hayyim Lenski and Me-Ever Nehar 
ha-Lethe) and in He-Anaf ha-Gadua (1945). Yalkut Shirim, 
with commentary by Azriel Ukhmani and an introduction by 
Shulamit Levo, appeared in 1973. A volume of collected po- 
ems including a bibliography entitled Meever Nehar ha-Lete, 
was published in 1986. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Holtz, in: Judaism, 14 (1965), 491-6; Goell, 
Bibliography, 33, no. 1005-14; Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 292-3. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Luria, “Kokhav she-Nitlash, Iyyun be-Shi- 
rat Lenski} in: Shevut, 3 (1975), 20-21; S. Levo, “Al ha-Kesher she-bein 
ha-Roved ha-Semanti le-Roved ha-Zelil be-Shir shel Lenski; in: Halkin 
(1975), 655-660; S. Sadeh, Al ha-Ironyah be-Shirat H. Lenski (1979); 
R. Frenkel-Medan, Adam ve-Nof: Iyyunim be-Emdat ha-Dover be- 
Mivhar Shirei Teva ve-Nof shel H. Lenski (1976); U. Behar, “Lenski? in: 
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Siman Keriah, 19 (1986), 131-138; O. Baumgarten-Kuris, “‘Maaseh be- 
Agur’: Ha-Poemah ha-Ziyyonit shel H. Lenski? in: Mehkarei Yerusha- 
layim be-Sifrut Ivrit, 9 (1986), 147-186; D. Miron, in: Haaretz (April 
13, 1987); Y. Ginossar, “H. Lenski, Mi-Gidulei ha-Pere; in: Itton, 77:93 
(1988), 20-21; H. Bar-Yosef, “Was Haim Lenski a ‘Schlimazl’?” in: 
Jews and Jewish Topics in the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, 15 
(1991), 48-54; S. Sarid-Goldfischer, Hebbetim Merkaziyyim be-Shi- 


rat H. Lenski (2003). IN Zach! 
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LENTIL (Heb. WY, adashah, pl. awTy, adashim), the le- 
gume Lens esculenta, one of the earliest of the flora of Israel. 
Remains dating to over 3,000 years ago have been discovered 
in excavations and in Egyptian tombs of the 12" dynasty as 
food for the dead. In the Bible they are mentioned as the red 
“pottage of lentils” for which Esau sold his birthright to Jacob 
(Gen. 25:29-34). They were supplied by Barzillai the Gilead- 
ite to David’s forces (11 Sam. 17:28), and were included in the 
bread mixture that the prophet Ezekiel was commanded to eat 
for 390 days (Ezek. 4:9-10). In mishnaic and talmudic times, 
lentils were the most important of the legumes and many de- 
tails about them occur in this literature. They lie on the sur- 
face of the ground, hence the expression “as lowly as the lentil” 
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(TJ, Sanh. 2:5, 20b). The seed is like a discus - “round like a 
sphere” and has no protuberance - “the lentil has no mouth” 
The custom therefore obtained of providing mourners with 
lentils to eat, to symbolize that “the mourner has no mouth,” 
ie., is obliged to be silent, and that mourning is “a wheel that 
revolves throughout the world,’ all men being mortal (BB 16b; 
Gen. R. 63:14). 

In addition to the species with a reddish seed there was 
a dark brown species (TJ, Shab. 7:6-end, 10d). Lentils were 
essentially the food of the common people; fastidious people 
who abstained from eating them suffered harm when obliged 
to do so (Ket. 67b). On the other hand it is mentioned that 
lentils were served at the table of Rabban Simeon b. Gama- 
liel (Bezah 14b). Like other legumes they leave a bad smell in 
the mouth but they are noted as a remedy for diphtheria (Ber. 
40a). A delicacy called ashishim was sometimes prepared from 
them. It consisted of “ground roast lentils kneaded in honey 
and fried” (Ty, Ned. 6:15, 40a). This is apparently the scriptural 
ashishah (“sweet cake”; 1 Chron. 16:3), regarded as a cure for 
lovesickness (Song 2:5). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 2 (1924), 442-52; H.N. and 
A.L. Moldenke, Plants of the Bible (1952), index; J. Feliks, Olam ha- 
Zomeah ha-Mikra’i (19687), 159-61. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Feliks, 


Ha-Zome’ah, 108. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


°LEO, name of 13 popes. 

LEO VII (936-39) the only pope who openly advocated 
forcible measures for the conversion of the Jews. He advised 
Frederick, archbishop of Mainz from 937 and the pope's vicar 
in all the regions of Germany, to deliver to the Jews sermons 
on the Incarnation and the Trinity. If they refused to adopt 
the Christian faith, the pope authorized the bishop to banish 
them, “to avoid all contact with the enemies of God? It is true 
that Leo did not regard expulsion as a forcible measure, for he 
ended his letter by saying that, at all events, the Jews must not 
be compelled to accept baptism. It is also true that the initia- 
tive once more lay with the archbishop, and perhaps served 
as one of the weapons in his battle with the emperor Otto the 
Great, who had never denied his partiality for the Jews. 

LEO x (Giovanni de’ Medici), pope, 1513-21, one of the 
most tolerant of popes, whose reign was a happy one for the 
Jews. Intervening in the *Reuchlin-*Pfefferkorn controversy, 
he ensured an outcome of the dispute favorable for the Jews. 
His personal physician, Jacob b. Emanuel (Bonet *Lattes), was 
so well regarded that Reuchlin approached him for a recom- 
mendation to the pope. In 1514 Leo reconfirmed the privi- 
leges of the Jews in *Comtat Venaissin in opposition to the 
new measures which the bishop of *Carpentras wished to im- 
pose. He authorized the establishment of a Hebrew press in 
Rome and approved the printing of the Talmud. It is also true 
that the establishment of a chair of Hebrew in the University 
of Rome (1514) was aimed at promoting conversion, and Leo 
also granted considerable advantages to converts. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 
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LEO XIII (Vincenzo Gioacchino Pecci), pope, 1878-1903. 
Archbishop of Perugia from 1846 to 1878, he fought against the 
anticlerical laws passed in Italy after 1860. While he declared 
the Church receptive to cultural progress, he considered lib- 
eralism its archenemy and Judaism, which he saw as alienated 
from its own traditions, its driving force. As pope, his attitude 
toward Jews remained the same and during his pontificate the 
publication of a series of antisemitic articles in the Italian Je- 
suit organ, La *Civilta Cattolica, did not meet with any papal 
interference. The *Dreyfus case found his sympathies on the 
side of the anti-Dreyfusards, who included the French Catho- 
lics, though in principle he wanted to see justice rendered to 
Dreyfus. The antisemitic policy of La *Croix, a French Catho- 
lic daily, did not apparently contradict the pope’s own attitude. 
In 1892 Leo x111 admitted that there was a Jewish problem, but 
he saw it mainly as economic. Herzl tried to establish contact 
with Leo x11 but failed. On the other hand, the report that 
the pope had issued a protest against Zionism (also quoted in 
Herzl’s Diaries) was officially denied. 

[Willehad Paul Eckert] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: LEO VII: P. Browe, Judenmission im Mittelal- 
ter (1942), 243; B. Blumenkranz, Auteurs chrétiens latins... (1963), 219f. 
LEO x: Vogelstein-Rieger, 2 (1895), 32 ff.; Milano, Italia, 238f.; P. Browe, 
op. cit., 155, 215. LEO xi1I: P. Sorlin, La Croix et les Juifs, 1880-1899 
(1967), index; T. Herzl, Complete Diaries (1960), index. 


°LEO III (called “the Isaurian” = Syrian; c. 680-741), Byzan- 
tine emperor from 717 to 741. Leo emerged a strong ruler after 
compelling the Caliph Suleiman to give up the siege of Con- 
stantinople early in his reign. In 721-22 he issued a decree or- 
dering the baptism of the Jews, but, according to a Byzantine 
source, those that submitted “quickly washed off the baptism.” 
No Jewish source mentions the decree. In 730 Leo forbade the 
worship of icons, allegedly because of his “saracen minded- 
ness,’ or, alternatively, persuaded by a Jewish sorcerer. Yet Leo 
had earlier defended their use to the Caliph Omar 11, while 
direct Jewish influence was, obviously, quite unlikely. How- 
ever, the fact that Leo’s best soldiers came from Phrygia, the 
home of iconoclasm, partly engendered there by a constant 
Judeo-Christian syncretism, and his own origins in a mono- 
theistic cultural milieu, might have produced a distaste for 
images in worship. In this sense there could be a Jewish ele- 
ment in Leos final choice of iconoclasm rather than another 
issue for his real purpose — the reassertion of imperial author- 
ity over the Church. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Starr, Jews in the Byzantine Empire (1939), 
90-93; G. Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzantine State (1956), 142-5; 
Sharf, in: Byzantinische Zeitschrift (1966), 37-46; Baron, Social’, 3 
(1957), 175-8; A.A. Vasiliev, History of the Byzantine Empire, 1 (1965), 


255-6. 
[Andrew Sharf] 


°LEO VI (called “The Wise”), Byzantine emperor from 886 to 
912. His law code, the Basilica, contains no innovations con- 
cerning the Jews. Leo appears favorably in Jewish sources. A 
tenth-century Hebrew apocalyptic text, the Vision of *Daniel, 
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refers to him as granting “freedom and relief to the holy peo- 
ple,” and the 11"*-century chronicle, Megillat Ahimaaz written 
by *Ahimaaz b. Paltiel, states that Leo annulled the decree of 
forced baptism issued by his father, *Basil 1. However, Leos 
55" novella, or imperial rescript, declares that “in order to 
complete my father’s work all Jews, baptized or not, must live 
according to the ceremonies and customs of Christianity” - 
thus even abrogating the fundamentals of Byzantine Jewish 
legislation. The probable explanation of this contradiction is 
that Leo continued Basil’s attempt but quickly abandoned it 
when he saw its ineffectiveness — and it was this which was 
remembered. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Starr, Jews in the Byzantine Empire (1939), 

6-7, 134, 140-1; B. Klar (ed.), Megillat Ahimaaz (1946), 23-24; M. Sal- 

zmann (tr.), Chronicle of Ahimaaz (1924), 74; Sharf, in: Bar-Ilan, Sefer 
ha-Shanah..., 4-5 (1967), 201-3. 

[Andrew Sharf] 


LEO BAECK INSTITUTE, organization founded by the 
Council of Jews from Germany in 1955 in Jerusalem, for the 
purpose of collecting material and sponsoring research on 
the history of the Jewish community in Germany and other 
German-speaking countries. It operates in cooperation with 
Israeli and European scholars, organizing and encouraging 
conferences and lectures. The Institute is primarily concerned 
with the period from the Emancipation to the destruction 
and dispersion of the Jewish community of Central Europe. 
It is named for Leo *Baeck, the leader of German Jewry in its 
darkest hour. Baeck, who survived Theresienstadt, became the 
first international president of the institute. 

There are branches of the Leo Baeck Institute in Jeru- 
salem, London, and New York and two offices in Germany. 
All three centers regularly hold local and international con- 
ferences on a large variety of topics. The London branch 
publishes a yearbook and maintains contact with European 
scholars. The Jerusalem branch houses an archive with a col- 
lection of documents, microfilm, newspapers in German and 
Hebrew, and other rare materials about the Jews of Central 
Europe and is responsible for the publication of the Juedischer 
Almanach and books in Hebrew and German. The New York 
branch houses a library of about 40,000 books and has exten- 
sive archives, which include memoirs, manuscripts, and art 
work representative of the history of Central European Jewry 
since the Emancipation. The work of the three branches is co- 
ordinated through an international advisory body. The Insti- 
tute publishes a yearbook (YLBI; 1956 to date). A quarterly in 
German, Bulletin des Leo Baeck Instituts (BLBI), is published 
in Tel Aviv. The Institute has published many monographs in 
English, Hebrew, and German. Among the 20 major publi- 
cations of the series Schriftenreihe wissenschaftlicher Abhan- 
dlungen des Leo Baeck Instituts are the History of Prussian 
Jewry by Selma Stern-Taeubler, the Zunz Letters by Nahum 
N. Glatzer, and the Anthology of the Science of Judaism by 
Kurt Wilhelm. The Leo Baeck Institute has continued work 
on Germania Judaica started in 1917, a monumental history 
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of all Jewish places of settlement in Central Europe from its 
earliest days to the 14" century (2 vols. in 3, 1963-68). The 83"¢ 
volume of Monatsschrift fuer die Geschichte und Wissenschaft 
des Judentums (1939), of which only one complete copy had 
been salvaged, was reprinted by the Institute (1963). A series 
of important memoirs was published in cooperation with the 
Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, Stuttgart. Its recent publications in- 
clude Juedischer Verlag im Suhrkamp Verlag and An Episode 
of “Risches”? The Counting of the Jewish Soldiers in Germany 
in the First World War. 

WEBSITES: www.leobaeck.org; www.lbi.org; www.leobaeck. 


co.uk. 
[Max Kreutzberger / Shaked Gilboa (2"4 ed.)] 


LEON, capital of the ancient kingdom of Ledén, Spain. The 
community of Leén was one of the oldest in Christian Spain, 
outside Catalonia. The earliest sources date back to the tenth- 
century. The Jews engaged in real estate and commerce. The 
Jewish quarter apparently remained in the same location in the 
Santa Ana quarter from the beginnings of Jewish settlement. 
The 14'b-century synagogue was situated in the Cal de Moros, 
now Calle de Misericordia. The Prado de los Judios (“Meadow 
of the Jews”) is on the site of the medieval cemetery. Vari- 
ous sources mention Jews in Leén who became converted to 
Christianity in the tenth century. One of the apostates, Habaz 
(or Navaz), bestowed all his property on the local monastery. 
From the 11 century information becomes more plentiful. A 
number of Jews resided in the citadel, and owned real estate, 
fields, gardens, and vineyards in the vicinity. Some engaged 
in moneylending and commerce. The status of the Jews was 
regularized by a fuero (“charter”) granted in 1020. In the 11 
century (1091) the Jews of Leon enjoyed special privileges as 
they were under royal jurisdiction. One concession was the 
right to have lawsuits with Christians heard by the king or one 
of the court clergy. When the issue was to be decided by duel, 
the Jew was entitled to appoint a champion. The charter was 
subsequently used as a model for the legislation applying to 
other communities in the kingdom of Leén. The cemetery of 
Puente Castro near Leon contains tombstones dating from the 
11 century, including those of Jews from Leon. 

According to Hebrew sources, there was a well-orga- 
nized Jewish community in Ledn that was the home of distin- 
guished scholars. The Hebrew sources found in the Archivo 
Catedralicio de Leén reveal a high level of rabbinic learning 
there. 

In the 13" century, despite a certain religious decline, the 
community was the home of some very important scholars, 
first and foremost *Moses de Leon, the famous kabbalist, and 
*Moses ben Shem Tov de Ledén. 

From the 13'* century the rights of the Jewish commu- 
nity in Leon were progressively curtailed by a series of royal 
decrees. In 1260 Alfonso x fixed the rate of interest on loans. 
Sancho rv included Leon in a royal decree issued to *Palencia 
in 1286, providing that lawsuits between Jews were to be tried 
by Jewish judges and lawsuits between Christians by Christian 
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judges so as to prevent the trial of mixed lawsuits by Jewish 
judges. In 1293 King Sancho acceded to a request by the Cortes 
in Valladolid that excluded Jews from taxfarming in Leon, and 
confirmed an order issued by Alfonso x prohibiting the Jews 
in Leon from acquiring real estate, etc. Ferdinand 1v forbade 
the Jews in Leon to appear at his court. However, he permit- 
ted them to choose a judge for settling their disputes, a privi- 
lege for which they paid 400 maravedis to the municipality. 
In 1305 they concluded an agreement with the municipality 
that if the royal judges were not local residents, the Jews would 
be entitled to make recourse to a judge of their own choice. 
In 1313 the Infante Don Juan, in the name of Alfonso x1, con- 
firmed that the regulations issued by the Cortes of Palencia 
also applied to Leon. The Jews throughout the kingdom of 
Leén were now compelled to wear the yellow *badge on their 
garments; no Jew could be released from paying taxes; and 
the evidence of a Jew could not be used against Christians. 
In 1332 Alfonso x1 granted the inhabitants of Ledn a general 
moratorium on Jewish loans and in 1365 Pedro ordered both 
Jews and Moors to pay the alcabal (indirect taxes) like the 
other residents in Leon. 

The troubles experienced by Spanish Jewry in the 15 
century also affected the Jews in Leon. The low tax paid by the 
community in 1439 shows that it had become impoverished: 
instead of 6,400 maravedis in old coin, they paid only 2,700 
maravedis in silver. Its Jewish population was greatly reduced. 
At most there were some 150 Jewish families or about 500 
Jews. On May 25, 1449, riots broke out and most of the Jew- 
ish quarter was pillaged. However, in this case the crown took 
action against the aggressors and ordered that they should be 
arrested and tried, and their property confiscated. In 1481 the 
Jews in Leén were ordered to leave the Jewish quarter, but in 
1488 the crown agreed to allow them to enlarge it. The names 
of several Jewish taxfarmers from Leén are known from the 
second half of the 15‘ century. The Jews in Leon in this pe- 
riod, besides engaging in crafts, commerce, and agriculture, 
also sold goods in the mountain villages. Some of these mer- 
chants complained to the king that their clients had refused to 
pay for the goods. In the years preceding the expulsion Leon 
had a yeshivah headed by R. Isaac Besudo. After the decree 
of expulsion of 1492, the governor of Leon, John of Portugal, 
undertook to protect the Jews there in return for a payment of 
3,000 maravedis but failed to honor the agreement and seized 
their property. Jewish property was also looted after the exiles 
had left, but some was restored to Jews who returned to Leon 
in 1493 and accepted baptism. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Spain, index; Baer, Urkunden, index; F. 
Castro and F. de Onis, Fueros Leoneses (1916); C. Sanchez Albornoz, 
Estampas de la vida en Leon hace mil anos (1934); F. Cantera, Sina- 
gogas Espanolas (1955), 237; idem, in: Sefarad, 3 (1943), 329-58; Can- 
tera-Millas, Inscripciones (1956), 5-25; Cantera-Burgos, in: Sefarad, 
24 (1964), 3-11; Gonzales, in: Hispania, 3 (1943), 195 ff.; J. Rodriguez 
Fernandez, De Historia Leonesa (1961); idem, in: Archivos Leoneses, 
2 (1947), 33-72; 2 (1948), 15-27, 29ff.; 4 (1950), 11-53; Gonzalez Gal- 
lego, ibid., 21 (1967), 375-408; Suarez Fernandez, Documentos, in- 
dex. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.A. Martin Fuertes and C. Alvarez 
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Alvarez, Archivo Histérico Municipal de Leon; catdlogo de los docu- 


mentos, (1982), index. . 
(1982) [Haim Beinart] 


LEON, family name of European and U.S. notables whose 
progenitors fled the Iberian Peninsula during the Inquisition. 
The name derives from the kingdom of Leon, Spain. Early in 
the 1500s, the Marrano PEDRO DE LEON tried to escape the 
Spanish inquisitors by moving with his family to the West In- 
dian island of Hispaniola. However, he was apprehended and 
in 1515 brought back to Seville for trial. Others were more for- 
tunate and the name Leon appears in the records of Ancona, 
Jerusalem, Hamburg, Salonika, London, Venice, Jamaica, Suri- 
nam, Amsterdam, and the United States. IsA AC BEN ELIEZER 
DE LEON of Spain, who is best known for his Megillat Esther 
(Venice, 1592), a commentary to Maimonides’ Sefer ha-Mitz- 
vot, spent most of his life in Ancona, Italy. He is also the author 
of a responsum dated 1545 that appeared in Rome. In Greece, 
the liturgical poet ABRAHAM DE LEON composed “E/ Ram al 
Kol Tehillah; a dirge on the capture of Rhodes by the Turks 
in 1522, which was included in the Bakkashot published about 
1545 at Constantinople. (The poem is numbered 4042 in Da- 
vidson, Ozar, vol. 1, 1924.) JOSEPH DE LEON served as rabbi in 
Jerusalem c. 1588. At Hamburg, the hakham of the Portuguese 
congregation from 1615 to 1656 was JUDAH HAYYIM LEON. 
About 1632, in Salonika, then under Turkish dominion, the 
rosh yeshivah was ISAAC DE LEON. 

At London's Spanish-Portuguese synagogue, the assis- 
tant to the haham from 1685 to 1707 was ABRAHAM JUDAH 
LEON. The rabbi of Venice in about 1695 was JOSEPH DE LEON. 
JACOB DE LEON and JACOB RODRIGUEZ DE LEON resided in 
Jamaica in 1698. Among the leaders of Surinam’s Portuguese 
Jewish community during the 1780s was MOSES P. DE LEON, 
coauthor of a history of his community, Essai historique sur la 
colonie de Surinam avec l’histoire de la Nation Juive Portugaise 
et Allemande y établie (1788), subsequently published also in 
Dutch (Amsterdam, 1791). 

A number of men bearing the name Leon appeared in 
Amsterdam. In the mid-1600s MEIR DE LEON translated Sol- 
omon ibn Verga’s Shevet Yehudah into Spanish (La Vara de 
Judd, Amsterdam, 1640). The leading figure of Amsterdam's 
Keter Torah yeshivah was SAMUEL DE LEON. Requests for 
decisions on matters of Jewish law addressed to the yeshivah 
were generally referred to him; his responsa were published 
at Hamburg in 1679. Fleeing from the Inquisition in 1685, the 
Marrano MANUEL DE LEON, who was born in Leiria, Portugal, 
arrived in Amsterdam, where he remained until his death in 
1712. He produced Spanish and Portuguese verse, published in 
Brussels (1688), in The Hague (1691), and in Amsterdam (1712). 
The hakham of Amsterdam’s Gemilut Hasadim fund was ELI- 
JAH DE LEON, who was also coeditor of the Bible printed in 
1661 by Joseph *Athias. 

There were numerous Leons in colonial America. Jo- 
seph Rosenbloom’s A Biographical Dictionary of Early Ameri- 
can Jews, Colonial Times through 1800 (1960) lists 38, many of 
them descendants of Abraham de Leon (b. 1702), who settled 
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in Savannah, Georgia, in 1733. The name was prominent in 
New York City during the 1850s. MOSES LEON was among the 
leaders of New York’s Hebrew Benevolent Society and MORRIS 
J. LEON was active in the Young Men's Benevolent and Fuel 
Association; the hazzan of the Bnai Israel synagogue in 1854 
was JOSHUA DE LEON. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, Marranos, 274, 294; H.B. Grinstein, 
Rise of the Jewish Community of New York 1654-1860 (1945), 552-4. 


LEON, ANTHONY JAMES (1956-_), South African political 
leader. The son of Judge Ramon Leon, he qualified as a lawyer 
at the University of the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg, and lec- 
tured there in Law from 1986 to 1989. In 1986-89, he was also 
city councilor and leader of opposition in Johannesburg, and 
thereafter a Member of Parliament for Houghton (1989-94), 
taking over in that constituency from veteran Helen *Suzman. 
In 1994, he took over the leadership of the Democratic Party, 
which became the official opposition in Parliament follow- 
ing the elections of 1999. In 2000 the party joined forces with 
other smaller parties to form the Democratic Alliance (Da) 
under Leon's leadership. The pa strengthened its position as 
official opposition in the elections of 2004. Leon wrote Hope 
& Fear: Reflections of a Democrat (1998). 


[David Saks (274 ed.)] 


LEON, HARRY JOSHUA (1896-1967), U.S. classics scholar 
and historian. Leon, born in Worcester, Massachusetts, taught 
classical languages at the University of Texas from 1923, was a 
research professor at the American Academy of Rome 1950-51, 
and was an active member of many learned societies. Apart 
from his work on Tacitus (19607) and translations of classi- 
cal literature, Leon published a History of the Jews of Ancient 
Rome (1960) which was largely based on a careful analysis of 
inscriptions in the Jewish *catacombs in Rome. 


LEON, ISAAC DE (d. 1486 or 1490), Spanish rabbi and kab- 
balist. Isaac was born in Leon in the second decade of the 15*# 
century. He was a pupil of Isaac *Canpanton and was friendly 
with Isaac *Aboab. Abraham b. Samuel *Zacuto in the Sefer 
Yuhasin (ed. by H. Filipowski (1857), 226) states that Isaac was 
“experienced in miracles.” He was rabbi of Ocafa. Among 
Isaac’s many pupils were Samuel ibn *Sid, who summarized 
in his Kelalei Shemuel many of the traditions and methods of 
learning in Spain received from his master; Isaac Giacon, the 
teacher of the well-known kabbalist *Abraham b. Eliezer ha- 
Levi; Abraham b. Bolat; and Abraham b. Hassan of Salonika. 
Isaac de Leon became embroiled with Don Abraham *Senior 
and scornfully termed him sone or (“hater of the light”) be- 
cause of heresies which he found in him even before his apos- 
tasy. In 1482 De Leon visited Saragossa and became friendly 
with the Jewish royal courtier, Alfonso de la Caballeria. There 
he became involved in a violent controversy with the local 
rabbi Isaac Ziyyat, with reference to the permissibility of cer- 
tain animal fat, which caused a storm among the Jews of Ara- 
gon. A ruling by De Leon on the laws of adjoining owners is 
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extant (in Sheva Einayim, ed. by J. London, Leghorn, 1745), 
with which Isaac Ziyyat disagreed. Some of his rulings are 
mentioned by Joseph *Caro in his Beit Yosef: He wrote a su- 
percommentary to Rashi’s Pentateuch commentary. Toward 
the end of his life he moved to Toledo, where he died. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Marx, Studies in Jewish History and Book- 
lore (1944), 90-92, 432; G. Scholem, in: Ks, 2 (1925/26), 270; I. Ta- 
Shema, in: KS, 45 (1969/70), 124-5; Baer, Spain, index, s.v. Isaac de 


Leon. 
[Abraham David] 


LEON, LUIS DE (1528-1591), Spanish poet, humanist, and 
Augustinian friar. Born in Belmonte, New Castile, he spent 
most of his life in Salamanca where, as a professor, he domi- 
nated the university until some intolerant rivals discovered his 
*New Christian origin. The fact that his great-grandmother 
had been burnt at the stake as a relapsed Jewess led to his im- 
prisonment for five years at Valladolid from 1572 at the hands 
of the Inquisition. Luis de Leon was accused of Judaizing and 
of doubting the authority of the Vulgate, the literal accuracy 
of which he had called into question. His Spanish translation 
of the Song of Songs reinforced these charges. Luis de Leon 
claimed that he knew no rabbinic commentaries on the Bible. 
There is reason to doubt the truth of this assertion. How can 
a biblical Hebraist ignore rabbinic exegesis? His own writings 
deny the truth of his claim. In his commentary on the Song of 
Songs, he mentions Abraham Ibn Ezra and in his commentary 
on Job, he refers to Jewish scholars. Elsewhere in his trial he 
did speak about several Jewish scholars. In dozens of cases in 
his commentaries on the two books, there is clear evidence 
that he knew Hebrew. Habib Arquim showed that his notes 
reflect rabbinic comments. It is obvious that Luis de Leén was 
well acquainted with rabbinic sources. It is also evident that 
he used kabbalistic sources, particularly the Zohar. After his 
eventual acquittal, Luis de Leon returned in triumph to Sala- 
manca. These experiences are scarcely reflected in his poetry, 
which is a model of equilibrium. Apart from original verse 
and translations from the Bible and from classical and Ital- 
ian literature, he wrote a number of theological and exegetic 
works, in which he invoked the support of the Christian Kab- 
balah. Luis de Leén’s work unites the medieval Christian, bib- 
lical Hebrew, and classical traditions in the harmony of the 
Spanish Renaissance. Further research is needed to show the 
extent and depth of Luis de Leon's close familiarity with rab- 
binic and kabbalistic sources, which were blended with pro- 
found knowledge of medieval Christian traditions. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.FG. Bell, Luis de Leon: A Study of the 
Spanish Renaissance (1925); J.M. Cohen, History of Western Literature 
(1956), 137f. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Habib Arkim, La influen- 
cia de exégesis hebrea en los comentarios biblicos de fray Luis de Leon 
(1966); A. Kottman, in: Journal of the History of Philosophy, 13 (1975), 
297-310; C. Carrete Parrondo, in: Identidad y testimonio (1979), 31-36; 
L. Rodriguez, in: Estudio agustiniano, 15 (1980), 93-116; A. Marquez, 
in: Nueva revista de filologia hispanica, 30 (1981), 513-33; L.J. Wood- 
ward, in: Bulletin of Hispanic Studies, 61 (1984), 426-31; C. de la Rica, 
in: El Olivo, 21 (1985), 73-86; A. Blanco, in: Boletin de la Real Aca- 
demia Espajiola, 65 (1985), 357-408; 66 (1986), 93-134; M. Olivari, 
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Rivista storica italiana, 99 (1987), 147-80; C.P. Thompson, The Strife 
of Tongues: Fray Luiz de leén and the Golden Age of Spain (1988); A. 
Guy, Fray Luis de Leon, 1528-1591 (1989); R. Lazcano Gonzalez, Fray 
Luis de Leon; bibliografia (1990). 


[Kenneth R. Scholberg / Yom Tov Assis (274 ed.)] 


LEON, MESSER DAVID BEN JUDAH (1470/72?-1526?), 
rabbi and religious philosopher. Born in Mantua, Italy, Leon 
studied in his father’s yeshivah in Naples, where he was or- 
dained at the age of 18 by French and German rabbis. He then 
went to the yeshivah of Judah Minz in Padua. In 1494 he was 
living in Florence, about 1505 moved to Salonika, and about 
1512 was appointed rabbi of Valona, Albania. In this town 
there were many disputes between the various communities 
because of the desire of the exiles from Spain and Portugal to 
impose their customs on the existing communities. He became 
involved in these disputes, and in one of them excommuni- 
cated his opponent, Meir ibn Verga. On the night of the Day of 
Atonement, during a fierce quarrel between the various com- 
munities, he was insulted and banned two scholars among the 
heads of the community who opposed him. His ruling, which 
attempted to justify his action and prove that the ban was le- 
gally in force, was published under the title Kevod Hakhamim 
(ed. by S. Bernfeld, 1899). There is, however, a conjecture that 
a great part of this work was taken from the responsa of Jo- 
seph *Colon (Venice, 1519, ed. no. 170). As a result of these 
disputes, he returned to Salonika where he died. 

Leon combined vast erudition in Jewish subjects with a 
comprehensive knowledge of general culture, particularly in 
philosophy. In the study of Torah he preferred the method of 
the rabbis of Germany and France to the methods of the rab- 
bis of Spain. An admirer of Maimonides, Leon, in those of his 
works that have remained unpublished, Magen David (deal- 
ing with the problem of the nature of the *Sefirot and com- 
piled apparently before 1506) and Ein ha-Kore (a commentary 
on the Guide of the Perplexed), defended Maimonides’ phil- 
osophical method and attempted to answer the complaints 
of his critics. He was opposed to Levi b. Gershom and Isaac 
Abrabanel, mainly because their views differed from those of 
Maimonides. His combination of general culture with values 
originating from Jewish religion and culture is reflected in 
his query to Jacob b. David *Provengal “on the view of the 
sages of the Talmud in the study of the natural sciences, logic, 
philosophy, and medicine.’ The reply (published in the collec- 
tion Divrei Hakhamim (1849), 63-74, of Eliezer Ashkenazi), 
that “each one of the seven sciences is praiseworthy and val- 
ued in the eyes of our sages,” addressed him as one who would 
produce “fruit from the tree, but not forsake the root in or- 
der to take hold of the husk.’ Apparently Leon also engaged 
in Kabbalah. He stated that although his father refused to 
allow him to engage in it “because of his tender age,” he 
studied Kabbalah in secret. Among his other works worthy 
of mention are Tehillah le-David (Constantinople, 1577), on 
religious philosophy, published by his grandson Aaron Leon; 
Sod ha-Gemul; and his rulings and responsa, and letters and 
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poems (some also in Latin) - most of which are still in man- 
uscript. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Zunz, Kerem Hemed, 5 (1841), 139; Michael, 
Or, no. 727; J. Schechter, in: REJ, 24 (1892), 118-38; M. Steinschneider, 
in: MGW], 42 (1898), 263; idem, in: Festschrift ... A. Berliner (1903), 
353; idem, Gesammelte Schriften, 1 (1925), 219f.; Rosanes, Togarmah, 1 
(19307), 79, 85-88, 110-3; Assaf, Mekorot, 2 (1931), 99-101; G. Scholem, 
in: KS, 9 (1932-33), 258; D. Tamar, ibid., 26 (1949/50), 96-100. 


[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


LEON, MESSER JUDAH BEN JEHIEL (15* century), rabbi 
and author. The place and the year of Judah's birth are un- 
known. It is possible that his native city was Mantua, where 
he was the head of a yeshivah. He was a typical representative 
of the Jewish humanism of the Renaissance. Judah received a 
broad and thorough Jewish and general education; he studied 
classical Latin literature, and evinced a special interest in the 
Latin works of antiquity that had been rediscovered in his day, 
such as Quintilian’s Institutio oratoria. He was familiar with 
Greek and Arabic literatures, however, only from translations. 
Although it has often been doubted, he seems to have been 
in possession of a medical diploma. The controversy between 
him and Joseph *Colon in Mantua split the Jewish community, 
and the duke of Mantua felt compelled to banish both adver- 
saries from the city. M. Steinschneider surmises that the cause 
of the conflict was a question of halakhah, as to whether it was 
permissible to wear the garb of the Italian scholars, the cappa. 
Graetz saw the cause of the dispute in the clash between the 
strict orthodoxy of Colon and the progressive views of Judah. 
Both assumptions have been shown by M.A. Szulwas to be 
without foundation: Colon (Maharik, Resp. nos. 88, 149) did 
not at all forbid the wearing of the cappa; and the difference 
in their respective views could not have been so great, since in 
1455 Judah sought to prohibit the study of *Levi b. Gershom’s 
commentary on the Torah under threat of excommunication; 
he also attempted to impose on the Italian communities cer- 
tain strict halakhic rules. Szulwas assumes that it was prob- 
ably Judah's claim to be the authority for all communities in 
Italy that was the cause of his dispute with Colon 20 years 
later. The honorific title Messer appears to have been bestowed 
upon Judah either by the pope or by the emperor. He lived 
for some time in Venice (1472), Bologna, Ancona, and Naples 
(as early as 1480). In Naples, he was head of the yeshivah. The 
place and year of his death are unknown. 

Judah wrote the following: 

(1) Nofet Zufim, a Hebrew rhetorical work based on the 
rhetorical rules of Aristotle (or his commentators), Cicero, and 
Quintilian (printed in Mantua before 1480, published again 
by A. Jellinek, 1863); 

(2) Livnat ha-Sappir, a Hebrew grammar; 

(3) Mikhlal Yofi, a compendium of Aristotelian logic; 

(4) sermons for various occasions, composed in Ancona 
(Ms. Firkovich); 

(5) medical treatises; 

(6) prayers (Ms. Firkovich, which in part are included 
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in some manuscripts of the Italian Jewish liturgy (e.g., in Ms. 
de Rossi 970); 

(7) several circular letters (printed by Perreau and Stein- 
schneider in Kobak’s Yeshurun); 

(8) Shehitah and bedikah rules (Ms. Firkovich); 

(9) a Latin work on medical subjects (mentioned by Ju- 
dah’s son, David); 

(10) a supercommentary on Averroes’ Middle Commen- 
tary to many books of Aristotle’s Organon; 

(11) a supercommentary like (10) on Aristotle’s Physics, 
known only from information communicated by his son; 

(12-13) commentaries on Aristotle's De Anima and Meta- 
physics (mentioned by Judah, but not extant); 

(14) a commentary on Aristotle’s Ethics, mentioned by 
Judah's grandson, Aaron (perhaps identical with the anony- 
mous Ms. Leyden Warnerus no. 44); 

(15) a commentary, preserved in many manuscripts, on 
Jedaiah Bedersi’s Behinat Olam, probably by Judah; it was 
completed by his nephew, Mordecai b. David; 

(16) a commentary on Maimonides’ Moreh Nevukhim, 
entitled Moreh Zedek, said to have been in the possession of 
David Vital and to have been lost when Patros was captured; 

(17) a commentary on the Pentateuch, apparently un- 
finished; 

(18) observations on the first book of Avicenna’s Canon; 

(19) tosafot to tractate Berakhot (in: Berakhah Meshulleshet 
(1883)); 

(20) Reshut to Barekhu (published in zuB, 19 (1916), 133). 
The commentary on the last chapter of Proverbs stems appar- 
ently not from Judah but from his son David. 

Several letters (from the years 1468 and 1474), addressed 
by Abraham Farissol to Judah, are found in the manuscript 
de Rossi 145. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gedaliah ibn Yahya, Shalshelet ha-Kabbalah 
(Venice, 1586), 62b; Dukes, in: Ozar Nehmad, 2 (1857), 104; Szulwas, 
in: Zion, 12 (1946/47), 17-23; G.B. de Rossi, Dizionario Storico degli 
Autori Ebrei, 2 (1802), 7-10; idem, Manuscripti Codices Hebraici, 1 
(1803), 73f., 95-97; 3 (1803), 28 (no. 970), 153 (no. 1355/7); Loew, in: 
Ben Chananja, 6 (1863), 3-9; Bruell, ibid., 509-14, 527f.; Neubauer, in: 
Israelietische Letterbode, 10 (1884/85), 106-11 (Ger., Heb.); M. Stein- 
schneider, ibid., 12 (1886/87), 92-94; idem, in: Gesammelte Schriften, 
1 (1925), 218-28; Schechter, in: REJ, 24 (1892), 118-38; I. Husik, Judah 
Messer Leon’s Commentary on the “Vetus Logica” (1906); Graetz, 
Hist, 4 (1894), 289-95; Roth, Italy, 203, 217; For list of Mss. see EJ, 8 
(1931), 1000f. 

[Umberto (Moses David) Cassuto] 


LEON, XAVIER (1868-1935), French philosopher. Léon 
founded the important philosophical journal, Revue de Mé- 
taphysique et de Morale, which he edited from its beginning 
in 1893 until his death. The journal was not only against posi- 
tivist trends, but also in favor of speculative philosophy. Léon 
also founded the Société francaise de philosophie (1901). In both 
of these ventures he had the collaboration of Elie *Halévy. 
Léon organized several international congresses of philoso- 
phy. He wrote on the German philosopher, Fichte, publish- 
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ing La Philosophie de Fichte (1902) and Fichte et son temps, 2 
vols. (1922-27). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Halévy et al., Xavier Léon 1868-1935 (Fr., 
1937); Enciclopedia Filosofica, 2 (It., 1957), 1876f. 
[Richard H. Popkin] 


LEONARD, BENNY (Benjamin (Dov Br) Leiner; “The 
Ghetto Wizard,” “The Great Bennah’; 1896-1947), U.S. boxer, 
lightweight champion from 1917 to 1925, among the greatest 
lightweight fighters of the 20 century and one of the greatest 
Jewish sports figures of all time; member of the Ring Boxing 
Hall of Fame and the International Boxing Hall of Fame. Born 
to Yiddish-speaking religious Russian immigrants Minnie and 
Gershon, a tailor, Leonard was raised in the East Greenwich 
Village neighborhood in New York and first fought with gloves 
at age 11. He turned pro at 15, and when the ring announcer 
mangled his last name, the nervous Leonard did not correct 
him, and that helped keep his parents from finding out about 
his career. His mother was opposed to his fighting, which she 
considered dangerous and unseemly for an Orthodox Jewish 
boy. Leonard carried a picture of his mother with him every 
place he went, called her after every fight, and never fought 
on a Jewish holiday. Leonard beat Freddie Welsh for the light- 
weight crown on May 28, 1917, holding the title until he volun- 
tarily retired on Jan. 15, 1925, a span of seven years and eight 
months - the longest uninterrupted lightweight title reign in 
history. During that period, Leonard was said to be the most 
famous Jew in America. The stock market crash of 1929 wiped 
out Leonard’s wealth, and he returned to the ring on Octo- 
ber 6, 1931, to recoup his fortunes. He did not lose in his first 
20 fights, but he retired after Jimmy McLarnin stopped him 
on October 7, 1932. Leonard also fought a bout against Jack 
Britton for the welterweight title on June 26, 1922, but lost 
on a foul in the 13 round. His official record is 89-5-1, with 
69 knockouts and 121 no decisions, and his record includ- 
ing newspaper verdicts, according to one source, is 164-11-5, 
with 36 no decisions. After his boxing career was over, Leon- 
ard became a popular referee. On April 18, 1947, he suffered a 
heart attack while refereeing a match in St. Nicholas Arena, 
and died in the ring. He was elected to the Ring Boxing Hall 
of Fame in 1955 and the International Boxing Hall of Fame in 
1990. Nat Fleischer considered Benny Leonard the No. 2 all 
time lightweight in 1958; Sporting News, in its 75‘ anniver- 
sary issue in 1997, named Leonard Best Boxer of the Last 75 
Years; the Ring magazine ranked him No. 2 in its list of the 
greatest lightweights of all time in September 2001, 71 years 
after Leonard fought his last fight; and boxing historian Bert 
Sugar ranks him fifth on his list of 100 greatest boxers of all 
time. Leonard wrote a small pamphlet My Greatest Ring Bat- 
tles (1939). He is also the subject of Nat Fleischer’s biography 
Leonard the Magnificent (1947). 

[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 


LEONE, LEON (Judah) DI (d. 1830), rabbi in Italy. Leone 
went to Europe from Erez Israel as an emissary of the Hebron 
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community and in 1795 was elected rabbi of Rome. In 1796 he 
joined other rabbis in Italy in writing a protest against state- 
ments current in France and Germany that radical religious 
reforms were being introduced in the Italian Jewish commu- 
nities. When the community in Rome was reorganized on 
the French pattern in 1811, Leone became chairman of the 
consistory. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Milano, Ghetto di Roma (1964), 313, 394; Vo- 
gelstein-Rieger, 2 (1896), 400-1. 


[Umberto (Moses David) Cassuto] 


LEONHARD, RUDOLF (1889-1953), German essayist and 
poet. Leonhard, who was born in Lissa, studied law at Goet- 
tingen. He subsequently worked as a freelance writer in Berlin, 
but in 1927 moved to Paris. Leonhard was a radical pacifist, 
but, nevertheless, fought in the French underground during 
the Nazi occupation of France. He returned to East Berlin after 
World War 11. His works include essays on literary and politi- 
cal topics, some of them in French; two volumes of collected 
poems entitled Polnische Gedichte (1918) and Katilinarische Pil- 
gerschaft (1919); a book of aphorisms, Alles und Nichts (1920); 
and a tragedy, Geiseln (1945). Leonhard, an accomplished 
critic, also translated the works of Anatole France. From 1961 
to 1970 four volumes of selected works (Ausgewaehlte Werke 
in Einzelausgaben) appeared in East Germany. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Scheer (ed.), Rudolf Leonhard erzaehlt 
(1955). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Pubanz, “Drei Begegnungen”: Ehm 
Welks Verhdltnis zu Rudolf Leonhard, in: ... damit ich nicht noch mehr 
als Idylliker abgestempelt werde. Ehm Welk im literarischen Leben 
Mecklenburg-Vorpommerns nach 1945, ed. by R. Roesler and M. 
Schuemann (1998), 81-86; H. Hirsch, “Ein bemerkenswerter Schrift- 
steller: Rudolf Leonhard,’ in: Exil, 20:1 (2000), 28-43; J. Ross, ““Leiden 
verpflichtet’: Recast Jewish Figures in Rudolf Leonhard’s Post-War 
AntiFascist “Erzaehlungen,” in: P. O’Dochartaigh (ed.), Jews in Ger- 
man literature since 1945 (2000), 391-402; S. Mensching (ed.), Rudolf 
Leonhard. In derselben Nacht: das Traumbuch des Exils (2001). 


[Rudolf Kayser / Kurt Feilchenfeld (274 ed.)] 


LEONI, MYER (d. 1796), English cantor. Born Meir ben 
Judah Loeb, probably in Poland, he was first known in Eng- 
land as an opera singer named “Meir Leoni.” In 1767 he was 
engaged as cantor at the Great Synagogue, London, on con- 
dition that he would conduct himself henceforth as an obser- 
vant Jew. His tune for the * Yigdal, known as the “Leoni Yigdal,’ 
was heard at the synagogue in 1770 by the Methodist minis- 
ter Thomas Olivers and adapted for the Christian hymn, “The 
God of Abraham Praise.” Leoni later returned to the stage, 
stipulating that he should not appear on Friday nights, when 
he officiated in the synagogue. His relations with his congrega- 
tion became difficult, however, and when he sang in a perfor- 
mance of Handel’s Messiah he had to resign. In 1787 he went 
to Jamaica as reader to the Ashkenazi synagogue in Kings- 
ton, where he remained until his death. Some of the synago- 
gal music composed by Leoni and his colleague, Abraham of 
Prossnitz (d. 1779), the father of John *Braham, figured in the 
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collection of cantorial music made by Aaron Beer of Berlin, 
while specimens adapted for harpsichord and other instru- 
ments were published in London in 1780. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Roth, Great Synagogue, London 1690-1940 
(1950), 143-45; Grove, Dict; Idelsohn, Music, 218-26; idem, in: Hebrew 
Union College Jubilee Volume (1925), 415-6; J. Picciotto, Sketches of An- 
glo-Jewish History (1956), 139-49; Sendrey, Music, no. 6216. 


[Cecil Roth] 


LEONIDOV (VOLFENSON), LEONID MIRONOVICH 
(1873-1941), Russian actor. He was born into a Jewish mer- 
chant family and began his career by appearing in amateur 
theatricals in Odessa. In 1895-96 he studied at the Moscow 
Imperial Theater School. He acted in the theaters of Solovtsov 
(1896-1901, in Kiev and Odessa) and Korsh (1901-1903, in 
Moscow). In 1903 he began appearing with the Moscow Art 
Theater where he made his debut in the role of Vaska Pepel 
in Gorky’s Lower Depths. He also played comic roles to which 
he often lent a sharply grotesque touch, as for example in his 
portrayal of Plyushchkin in Gogol’s Dead Souls (1932). Many 
of the characters he created belong to the great accomplish- 
ments of the Russian stage, e.g., Dmitri Karamazov in a dra- 
matization of Dostoevsky’s Brothers Karamazov (1910) and 
Peer Gynt in Ibsen's play of that name (1912). 

In 1918 he also began acting in films in roles such as Ivan 
the Terrible in Kryl’ya kholopa (“Wings of the Serf? 1925), 
Governor von Wahl and the Rabbi in Ego prevoskhoditel’stvo 
(“Your Excellency,’ 1928), the Puppeteer in Marionetki (“Mar- 
ionettes,’ 1936), and Gobsek in the film of the same name 
(1937). 

From 1935 he taught at the State Institute of Theatrical 
Art (from 1939 as professor and then dean; and from 1939 to 
1941 as artistic director). In 1936 he was awarded the title of 
People’s Artist of the U.S.S.R. 


[The Shorter Jewish Encyclopaedia in Russian] 


LEONOVICH (Leonowicz), name of Karaite family from 
Halich. The first bearer of this family name was the commu- 
nity leader Abraham ben Levi (d. 1851). In 1802 he was ap- 
pointed as hazzan of Halich; he protected the interests of his 
community before the Austrian authorities. In 1836 through 
his endeavors a new synagogue was built in Halich (the pre- 
vious one had been burned down six years before). He was 
on friendly terms with some intellectuals of the *Haskalah 
movement, which spread at that time in Galicia. Among his 
friends, with whom he corresponded and discussed religious 
questions, were Nahman *Krochmal, Samuel David *Luz- 
zatto of Padua, Isaac ben Samuel Regio, Abraham *Geiger, 
and many others. He relaxed some severe Karaite laws that 
concerned the burying of the dead. He composed a number 
of liturgical poems in Hebrew, some of which were included 
in the Karaite siddur, and some in the Karaite language. In 
addition to Karaite sources he studied Talmud and medieval 
Rabbanite literature. 
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His son JOSEPH (1794-1867) was appointed as a hazzan 
after his father’s demise. He was also an intercessor for his 
community and a member of the municipal council of Halich. 
Joseph and a number of dignitaries of the community traveled 
to Vienna on a special mission to the Emperor Franz Joseph 
to ask him for the exemption of Karaites from military ser- 
vice. His argument was that according to the Karaites’ literal 
interpretation of Scripture, any bloodshed is strictly prohib- 
ited, even during war. The delegation’s request was answered 
positively. Joseph wrote the grammatical treatise Imrei She- 
fer (St. Petersburg Institute of Oriental Studies of the Russian 
Academy A 258) and a number of liturgical poems in Hebrew, 
some of them included in the Karaite siddur. He was interested 
in Rabbanite literature. As he grew up in the atmosphere of the 
Haskalah in his father’s house, he was on friendly terms with 
some important Haskalah figures, such as A. Geiger, M.-M. 
Rozenthal, Joseph Moses Levi of Hungary, and others. His cor- 
respondence from 1860 to 1864 with the latter was published 
in Kokhvei Yizhak (1845-83), 28-33. 

ZARAH BEN SAMUEL (d. 1895) was a son-in-law of Jo- 
seph ben Abraham. From 1871 he served as second hazzan 
of the Halich community and in 1894-95 became its first 
hazzan. He was an expert in Karaite literature and in addi- 
tion studied philosophical and other Rabbanite works. Dur- 
ing some periods of his life he observed precepts that oblige 
only Rabbanites. 

There were some additional, less known personalities 
with the name Leonovich. This family name was common 
also in Luzk. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Fahn, Sefer ha-Kara’im (1929), 47-52; 
88-90; 116-1203; 55-56; 120. 

[Golda Akhiezer (2"¢ ed.)] 


LEONTE (Judah) BEN MOSES (12 century), liturgical 
poet. Leonte, who lived in Rome, is most probably identi- 
cal with the scholar Judah b. Moses who, in the name of the 
Roman community, addressed an inquiry to *Judah b. Kal- 
onymus and “the sages of Mainz” (Zedekiah Anav, Shibbolei 
ha-Leket, ed. S. Buber (1886), introd. 11 n. 87). A Leon of Rome 
in 1210 is mentioned in A. *Zacuto’s Yuhasin (ed. by H. Fili- 
powski (1857), 221); *Joseph ibn Zaddik (Neubauer, Chroni- 
cles, 1 (1887), 94) mentions a Leon of Rome in the year 1216. 
Leonte is named as the author of about ten selihot, which, 
though formerly common in the Roman ritual, remained 
nevertheless in manuscript. In the acrostic he signs his name 
in the Hebrew form, Judah, or in the Romanic form, Leonte, 
occasionally adding "19 or 119; he presumably belonged to the 
Roman-Jewish family *Anav. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 431, $.v. Lionti b. 
Moshe; Landshuth, Ammudei, 157f.; Vogelstein-Rieger, 1 (1896), 227, 
372f. Zunz, Lit Poesie, 314f.; Schirmann, Italiah, 80-81. 


LEONTOPOLIS, locality in the district of Heliopolis in 
Egypt, N.E. of *Memphis, 6 mi. (10 km.) N. of Cairo. A settle- 
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ment of Jewish soldiers was established in Leontopolis under 
the leadership of the former high priest, *Onias Iv, sometime 
after the outbreak of the Maccabean revolt, in the middle 
of the second century B.c.£., with the approval of Ptolemy 
Philometer and his wife Cleopatra (Jos., Ant., 13:62ff.). Its nu- 
cleus was made up of emigrants from Judea. The Jewish sol- 
diers of the region subsequently played a role in the political 
life of Egypt and the area was also called “the land of Onias.” 
Onias erected here a temple to the God of Israel by restoring 
a ruined Egyptian temple which stood on the site. This tem- 
ple served the Jewish inhabitants of the region for more than 
200 years until it was closed down by the Romans in 73 C.E. 
(Wars, 7:433-646). The present name of the locality, Tell al- 
Yahiidiyya, is a survival from this ancient Jewish settlement. 
In archaeological excavations, Jewish inscriptions were found 
there. Some wish to associate the “Camp of the Jews” men- 
tioned by Josephus (Ant., 14:133), and also the Castra Judaeo- 

rum mentioned in the Byzantine era, with this region. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tcherikover, Corpus, 1 (1957), 44-46; idem, 
Hellenistic Civilization and the Jews (1959), 278-9; Delcor, in: RB, 75 
(1968), 188-205; Rapaport, in: Revue de Philologie, 43 (1969), 80-81. 
[Uriel Rappaport] 


LEONTOVICH, EUGENIE (1900-1993), actress. Born in 
Moscow, Russia, the daughter of a czarist army officer, Leon- 
tovich fled to Berlin in 1918 and worked with Russian refu- 
gee actors under the direction of Gregory Ratoff (1893-1960). 
They married in 1923 and continued to act together in the 
United States. They divorced in 1949. In 1930 Leontovich 
played Grusinskaya in Vicki *Baum’s Grand Hotel on Broad- 
way. Other memorable characterizations included Tatiana in 
Tovarich (London, 1935) and the dowager empress in Anastasia 
(New York, 1954). Her other Broadway performances included 
Revue Russe (1922), Twentieth Century (1933), Bitter Oleander 
(1935), Dark Eyes (which she co-wrote with Elena Miramova, 
1943), Obsession (1946), The Cave Dwellers (1957), A Call on 
Kuprin (1961), and Medea and Jason (1974). In 1958 she was 
nominated for a Best Actress Tony Award for her performance 
in The Cave Dwellers. 

She appeared in several films as well, namely Four Sons 
(1940), The Men in Her Life (1941), Anything Can Happen 
(1952), The World in His Arms (1952), The Rains of Ranchipur 
(1955), and Homicidal (1961). In 1953 she founded a reper- 
tory theater in Los Angeles. She joined the Goodman School 
of Drama in Chicago in 1964. Her colleagues there included 
Morris Carnovsky, Lilian Gish, James Earl Jones, and Sam 
Wanamaker. Leontovich wrote a two-act play entitled Anna 
K (1973), based on Leo Tolstoy’s novel Anna Karenina. 


[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


°LEONTOVICH, FEDOR (1833-1911), historian of Russian 
and Slavic law. Leontovich held the position of professor of 
the history of law at the universities of Odessa and Warsaw. 
He was the first to deal with the history of the Russian legis- 
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lation concerning the Jews, when he published “An Histori- 
cal Survey of the Regulations concerning the Jews in Russia” 
in the Russian-Jewish periodical Sion. His “The Rights of the 
Russian-Lithuanian Jews” (Kiev, 1863) was based on original 
documents and elucidated the outlines of the legal and social 
situation of the Jews in the grand duchy of Lithuania. I.G. 
*Orshanski and S.A. *Bershadski were influenced by these 
works. In 1882 he published an article in the monthly Nably- 
udatel entitled “What We Must Do with the Jewish Problem,” 
where he argued that the Jews could only be granted equality 
of rights after they had abandoned their “specific nationalist 
culture”; as this was a process which could continue through 
several generations, there was no room for emancipation of 


the Jews at the time. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


LEOPARD (Heb. 1/23, namer), the strongest carnivorous ani- 
mal in the Middle East. The leopard has a spotted coat, this be- 
ing the meaning of its Hebrew name (Jer. 13:23). It is not to be 
confused with the tiger which, besides being striped, did not 
inhabit Erez Israel (it is mentioned in Hul. 59b). Belonging to 
the feline family, the leopard, Felis pardus tullianus (= Panthera 
pardus), has a body which, excluding the tail, is 120-150 cm. 
(c. 4-5 ft.) long and a yellowish-fawn coat with black spots. Its 
bodily structure, with its short forelegs and extremely pow- 
erful hindlegs, is especially suited to lying in wait, this habit 
being referred to in the Bible (Hos. 13:7; cf. Jer. 5:6). In Isaiah’s 
vision of the messianic age, in which he depicts the amity that 
will exist between the carnivorous animals and their prey, he 
declares that “the leopard shall lie down with the kid?’ the lat- 
ter being the usual prey of the leopard, as the lamb is of the 
wolf and the calf of the young lion (Isa. 11:6). The leopard’s 
speed and agility are stressed in the Bible (Hab. 1:8), while its 
strength is referred to in the Mishnah (Avot 5:20): “Be strong 
as a leopard, swift as an eagle, fleet as a gazelle, and brave as 
a lion to do the will of your Father in heaven,’ an aphorism 
that was illustrated in paintings and engravings in synagogues. 
In recent years leopards, like other wild animals, have de- 
creased in the Middle East. Occasionally individual or pairs 
of leopards come down from the Lebanese mountains to Up- 
per Galilee (cf. Song 4:8). In the neighborhood of En-Gedi a 
family of leopards was killed in the 1960s, and in the Arabah 
some members of the leopard family were hunted. The cheetah 
(Acinonyx jubatus), which is called bardelas in the Mishnah, 
is enumerated alongside the leopard among the carnivorous 
animals (BK 1:4). It is apparently included in the Bible under 
the term namer on account of its spotted coat, although in 
fact its bodily structure differs from that of the leopard, the 
cheetah having a small head and long legs which enable it to 
pursue its prey. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lewysohn, Zool, 71f., no. 116; ES. Boden- 
heimer, Animal and Man in Bible Lands (1960), 20-22, 26, 43; J. Fe- 
liks, The Animal World of the Bible (1962), 33. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 


Feliks, Ha-Zome’ah, 253. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 
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°LEOPOLD I (1640-1705), Holy Roman Emperor (1658- 
1705), king of Bohemia (1656-1705), and king of Hungary 
(1655-1705). His treatment of the Jews was determined by his 
ultra-Catholic attitudes, which led to their expulsion from 
Vienna in 1670. On his election as Holy Roman Emperor in 
1658 he confirmed all charters which had been granted in Aus- 
tria and in the Holy Roman Empire by his father *Ferdinand 
ur and ordered that Jewish life and property be protected 
(1660, 1665, 1669). However, his anti-Jewish attitude was inten- 
sified by his marriage in 1666 to the Catholic-educated Mar- 
garet Theresa, daughter of Philip rv of Spain, who saw in the 
tolerance of the Jews the reason for the death of her firstborn 
(1668). In 1670 he responded to the city’s request that the Jews 
be expelled from Vienna, in spite of papal intervention, and 
swore never to admit them again. He took into account the 
Hungarian Protestants’ claim that they were worse off than the 
Jews, and he was influenced by Cardinal *Kollonich. When re- 
admitting *Court Jews such as Samuel *Oppenheimer in 1676 
and Samson *Wertheimer in 1684, he had the problem of his 
oath solved by theologians. In 1695 he permitted the print- 
ing of the Talmud in Germany. At Oppenheimer’s request, he 
prohibited (1700) the circulation of Johann Andreas *Eisen- 
menger’s Entdecktes Judenthum. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Kaufmann, Die letzte Vertreibung der 
Juden aus Wien (1889), 65-166; H. Tietze, Die Juden Wiens (1935), 
index; Pillich, in: J. Fraenkel (ed.), The Jews of Austria (1967), 5-9; W. 
Mueller, Urkundliche Beitraege zur Geschichte der maehrischen Juden- 
schaft (1903), 25-31; A.E Pribram, Urkunden und Akten zur Geschichte 
der Juden in Wien, 1-2 (1918), index; M. Grunwald, Vienna (1936), 


index; MHJ, 2 (1937), index. 
[Meir Lamed] 


LEOVO (Rum. Leova), town in S.W. Moldova, in the region 
of Bessarabia. There were 25 Jewish families living in Leovo 
in 1817. The community grew as a result of the large Jewish 
immigration into Bessarabia in the 19 century and num- 
bered 2,773 persons (57% of the total population) in 1897. 
The Jews there were subject to the legislation restricting Jew- 
ish residence in the border zone. The zaddik Dov Baer, the 
son of Israel (Friedmann) of *Ruzhyn, whose defection from 
Hasidism to the maskilim caused a furor, lived in Leovo in 
the 1860s. The writers Judah *Steinberg and Jacob *Fichmann 
taught there. Among the 434 members registered in the Jew- 
ish loan fund in 1925, there were 84 farmers, 102 craftsmen, 
and 163 businessmen. There were 2,326 Jews living in Leovo 
(35% of the total population) in 1930. The community then 
maintained a kindergarten and a school, both belonging to 


the *Tarbut network. 
[Eliyahu Feldman] 


Holocaust Period 

During the Romanian evacuation of Leovo in June 1940, the 
Jewish population, numbering some 600 families, was un- 
harmed. In July 1940, a month after the annexation of Bessara- 
bia by the Soviet Union, all Zionist leaders and wealthy Jews 
were exiled to Siberia and their property confiscated. When 
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war broke out between Germany and the Soviet Union in June 
1941, Leovo was in the battle zone. Most of the population 
tried to escape with the help of the Russians, but the majority 
of the Jews who managed to leave the town were murdered 
by Romanian soldiers and gendarmes in the neighboring vil- 
lages and towns. A few who succeeded in reaching Odessa 
and the Caucasian Mountains were murdered by the Ger- 
mans when they reached these areas. Those Jews who stayed 
in Leovo were all murdered by Romanian troops. Some of the 
Jews who were caught on the roads were exiled to *Transnis- 
tria, from which only a few returned. Only 30 Jews returned 
to Leovo after the war. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: BJCE. 
[Jean Ancel] 


LEPEL, town in Vitebsk district, Belarus. Before the 1917 
Revolution it served as a county town in the province (guber- 
nia) of Vitebsk, Russia. In 1802 the Jewish population of Le- 
pel and district totaled 368. Their number increased to 1,509 
in 1847 and 3,379 (53.7% of the total population) in 1897. Two 
Jewish state schools operated, for boys, with emphasis on vo- 
cational training, and for girls. During World War 1 the city 
was on the Russo-German front, and it also suffered greatly 
in the war between Russia and Poland (1919-20). There were 
1,932 Jews (28.9%) in the town in 1926, and 1,919 by 1939. A 
Jewish elementary school existed there during the Soviet pe- 
riod. The Germans occupied the city on July 3, 1941, and later 
established a ghetto there. On February 28, 1942, almost all 
1,000 Jews from the Lepel ghetto were shot. There is no infor- 
mation on Jewish life in Lepel after World War 11. 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


LEPROSY. The term zara‘at is traditionally rendered “lep- 
rosy” because of its translation by Greek lepra (Lxx, New 
Testament, and Josephus). The Greek covers a wide range of 
diseases that produced scales. Greek lepra may have included 
true leprosy, i.e., Hansen's disease, but is definitely not limited 
to it. In fact, biblical descriptions of zara‘at do not include the 
necrosis associated with Hansen's disease. Thus far no skel- 
etons of the biblical period show any signs of Hansen's dis- 
ease. The term zara‘at is a generic name, embracing a variety 
of skin ailments, including many non-contagious types. Thus, 
the illness of Miriam was transient (Num. 12:10-15) and that 
of Naaman did not prevent him from mixing freely in soci- 
ety (11 Kings 5). Probably only those actually banished from 
their fellowmen were lifelong sufferers, e.g., the four “lepers” 
forced to live outside Samaria (11 Kings 7:3-10) and King Uz- 
ziah, who was permanently quarantined in separate quarters 
(11 Chron. 26:19—-21). Medical texts of the ancient Near East at- 
tribute disease either to black magic or the sufferer’s sin (R.C. 
Thompson, Assyrian Medical Texts (1923); A.L. Oppenheim, 
Ancient Mesopotamia (1977, 288-305). In the Bible, whenever 
a reason is given for an attack of zara‘at, it is in connection 
with a challenge to a duly constituted authority (Zakovitch). 
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Miriam challenged the prophetic supremacy of Moses; Gehazi 
disobeyed the will of his master Elisha (11 Kings 5:20-27); and 
Uzziah challenged the exclusive prerogative of the priests to 
offer incense. In the case of sin and black magic, rituals are 
prescribed that bear a striking resemblance to those in the 
Bible (see below), with one critical difference. In contrast to 
the Mesopotamian situation, in which priests may be heal- 
ers, the Bible always attributes the healing of individuals to 
the intervention of prophets (e.g., Gen. 20:7; 11 Kings 5). The 
priest himself only rules on the purity or impurity of the suf- 
ferer (Kaufmann). 


The Laws of Leviticus 13-14 

Leviticus 13-14 is composed of the following sections: the di- 
agnosis of the afflictions of the skin (13:2-28, 38-39, summa- 
rized below), of the hair (13:29-37), and of the scalp (13:40-44); 
the ostracism of the incurable (13:45-46; cf. Lam. 4:15); the 
diagnosis of the deterioration of garments, due probably to 
mildew or fungus (13:47-59); the ritual for the rehabilitation 
of the healed “leper” (14:1-32); the diagnosis of the “leprosy” 
of houses, probably caused by the spread of dry rot, mineral 
precipitates, or the growth of lichens and fungi (14:33-53); and 
the summary (14:54-57). The structure is logical, with houses 
being put at the end (cf. 14:34), a reflection of the reality of 
the period in which the texts were written. Though not all the 
technical terms are understood (see the commentaries), the 
symptoms given are capable of precise medical definition. The 
affliction can occur spontaneously (13:2-17), follow a furuncle 
(13:18-23) or a burn on the skin (13:24-28), or develop on the 
head or beard (13:29-45). The first symptoms are those of a 
swelling, or subcutaneous nodule, a cuticular crust (sappahat), 
and whitish-red spot (baheret). “The crux of the matter lay in 
the degree of cutaneous penetration which the disease had 
achieved. If it affected the epidermis or outermost layer of 
skin and did not produce pathological changes in the hairs, 
the affliction was not regarded as especially serious. As such 
it might consist of eczema, leukoderma, psoriasis, or some 
allied cutaneous disease. But if the affliction had infiltrated 
the dermis (corium) and had caused hairs to split or break off 
and lose their color, then “leprosy” was to be suspected” (R.K. 
Harrison). This diagnostic principle also applied to disease af- 
fecting the scalp (13:29-37) where the affliction was spoken 
of as netek (neteq) (JPs “scall”). 


The Role of the Priest 

The Israelite priest, while usually not involved in individual 
healing according to the Bible, is involved in epidemics where 
he intercedes through sacrifices, Num. 17:11ff; 11 Sam. 24:25 - 
David officiating as priest. Deut. 24:8-9, which deals with con- 
tagious skin diseases enumerated here is a possible exception; 
and contrast the laws pertaining to gonorrhea, Lev. 15. 

The priest was called in to inspect the affliction. If “lep- 
rosy” was only suspected but not certain, the priest imposed 
a seven-day quarantine. At the end of this period the afflicted 
was examined again, and if no further degeneration was ap- 
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parent he was isolated for another week, after which he could 
be pronounced healed. The priest, however, did nothing to 
promote the cure. His rituals were performed only after the 
disease had passed. It was the responsibility of the afflicted 
himself to pray (1 Kings 8:37-38; 11 Kings 20:2-3) and fast 
(11 Sam. 12:16) in order to win God's healing. Deuteronomy 
24:8-9 charges the people to follow the authority of the priests 
in all matters dealing with “leprosy,” citing as precedent the 
case of Miriam (see Num. 12:11-16), who challenged the au- 
thority of Moses (alternatively, the late writer of Numbers 12 
(see Sperling) was inspired by the juxtaposition of priestly 
authority in matters of “leprosy” with the mention of the un- 
named punishment laid on Miriam by God in Deuteronomy 
24:9). It is noteworthy that in Miriam's case healing did not 
come through Aaron the priest, who was a party to the of- 
fense, but through the prophet Moses and his prayer. In the 
Bible, healing comes from God directly (Ex. 15:26) or through 
the prophet (e.g., Moses, Ex. 15:25; Elisha, 11 Kings 2:21; Isa- 
iah, 11 Kings 20:7-8). 


The Ritual 

The prescribed ritual for the healed “leper” is of interest. 
Three separate ceremonies are required: for the first day (Lev. 
14:2-8; also invoked for houses, 14:48-53), the seventh (14:9), 
and the eighth (14:10-32). The first-day ritual is performed by 
the priest outside the camp or city from which the “leper” has 
been banished. Cedar wood, crimson cloth, and a live bird are 
dipped into an earthen vessel containing a mixture of fresh 
water and the blood ofa second bird. The “leper” (or “leprous” 
house) is sprinkled with this mixture seven times, after which 
the live bird is set free. The “leper” is admitted into the camp or 
city after he washes his clothes, shaves all his hair, and bathes, 
but he is not allowed to enter his residence. That is permitted 
him on the seventh day after shaving, laundering, and bath- 
ing again. On the eighth day he brings to the sanctuary oil and 
sheep for various offerings - whole, meal, purification, and 
reparation. The whole and purification animals may be com- 
muted to birds if the “leper” is poor. However, the reparation 
lamb and log of oil may not be changed, because the blood of 
the lamb and the oil are needed to daub the “leper’s” right ear 
lobe, right thumb, and right big toe. 

This complex ceremonial is elucidated by comparison 
with similar prescriptions in the ancient world. There is much 
evidence of the banishment of evil by carriers (J. Frazer, The 
Golden Bough, 6 (1935), 249ff.), especially animals (e.g., Hit- 
tite: F Sommer and H. Ehelolf, Das hethitische Ritual des Pa- 
panikri von Komana (1924), 111 45, Rev. iv, 5ff.; Mesopotamia 
and Israel: see *Azazel). Aspersions of materials such as cedar, 
scarlet wool, and hyssop are also known (e.g., J. Laesse, Stud- 
ies in the Assyrian Ritual... (1955); R.C. Thompson, The Devils 
and Evil Spirits of Babylon, vol. 2, 1904). Moreover, a letter of 
Nergal-sharrani to King Esarhaddon refers to an apotropaic 
prayer and a ritual for kamanu fungus, which appeared in the 
inner court of the temple of Nab - and for the kattarru fungus 
on the walls of storehouses (R.E. Harper, Assyrian and Baby- 
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lonian Letters, 4 (1896), no. 367 = SAA XIII:71). Clearly, then, 
the purpose of the “leper’s” ritual of the first day was to exor- 
cise the demonic disease and banish it to a place of no return, 
e.g., the desert (see *Azazel) or the open country in the case 
of the leper (ha-sadeh; Lev. 14:7, 53). In keeping with p’s exclu- 
sion of the priest from participation in the healing of individu- 
als, the ritual is prescribed only after “the priest sees that the 
‘leper’ is healed” (14:3). If ritual purification is the purpose of 
the ritual of the first day, why its week-long extension? Here, 
in keeping with the priestly system of scaled impurities, a se- 
vere defilement endures for eight days after healing and calls 
for a three-stage purification, which reduces and finally elimi- 
nates this vestigial impurity (see *Purity and Impurity, Ritual). 
The rite of the first day enables the leper to mingle with, but 
not touch, the members of his community, nor can he enter a 
confined space lest he defile what it holds (see 14:8b; rabbinic 
Soann, cf. Kelim 1:4; Neg. 13:3, 7, 8, 14; Jos., Ant., 3:261ff; Jos., 
Apion, 1:279 ff; cf. Num. 19:14). These restrictions are removed 
only at the end of the seventh day, after he has again shaved, 
laundered, and bathed. 

Having been restored to his community and household, 
he is still impure vis-a-vis the realm of the sacred: he has to be 
rehabilitated in the eyes of his God (ten times the text insists 
that the ritual is “before the Lord,” Lev. 14:11-31). In the eighth- 
day ritual - the third and final stage - he therefore brings to 
the sanctuary a complex of sacrifices. The purification offer- 
ing purges the sacred area of the defilement brought on by his 
“leprosy” (see Atonement); the whole and meal offerings expi- 
ate the sin that might have caused his affliction (e.g., Miriam, 
see above); the reparation offering is his expiation in case he 
has trespassed on sancta (ma‘al, a sin punishable by leprosy, 
e.g., Uzziah, 11 Chron. 26:16-21; cf. Lev. 5:14-19; and see *Sac- 
rifices). The blood of the animal of reparation and the oil are 
successively daubed on the extremities of his body so that he 
may have access to the sanctuary and its sancta (as far as al- 
lowed to a layman). That sanctification is the purpose of this 
ritual is demonstrated by the consecration service of the priest 
(Ex. 29; Lev. 8), where the daubing of the same parts of the 
body is prescribed and where a mixture of oil and sacrificial 
blood is used (in sprinkling, not in daubing: note verb qadesh 
“sanctify.” Ex. 29:21; Lev. 8:30). Israel’s sanctification motif is 
illuminated by comparison with similarly structured rituals in 
the ancient Near East, where there is abundant attestation of 
daubing (see *Anointing). The incantations recited during the 
ritual smearing of persons, the statues of gods, and buildings 
testify that its object is purificatory and apotropaic: to wipe 
off and ward off the incursions of menacing demonic forces. 
Hence it is always the vulnerable parts of bodies (extremities) 
and of structures (corners, entrances) that are smeared with 
substances with alleged special properties (e.g., Pritchard, 
Texts, 338). The Bible’s “leprosy” laws are directed toward the 
larger community and do not constitute a priest’s manual. As 
such, whatever additional incantations and exorcisms that 
may have been performed are lost to us. The purificatory and 
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apotropaic are steps in the healed “leper’s” rehabilitation, 
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which enabled him to return to his community and qualified 
him to have access to the Sanctuary and God. Ezekiel’s ritual 
of consecration for the altar is strikingly analogous: blood is 
to be daubed on its horns and the corners of its two gutters, 
located at its middle and bottom (Ezek. 43:20). These points 
correspond to a person’ ear lobe, thumb, and big toe. There 
can be no question that the purpose of this altar ritual (as in 
the consecration of the priests) is sanctificatory; the same must 
be said of the eighth-day ritual for the “leper” 


[Jozeph Michman (Melkman) / S. David Sperling (274 ed.)] 


In the Second Temple and Talmud 

The laws of leprosy are given in great detail in the Talmud, 
and a whole tractate of the Mishnah and Tosefta, *Nega’im, 
is devoted to them. It is reported that in the courtyard of the 
Temple itself, on the northwest, there was the Chamber of the 
Lepers where the lepers remained after they had been cured, 
and where they bathed on the eighth day of their purification, 
awaiting their admittance for the anointing of their toes (Neg. 
14:8; Mid. 2:5). In the New Testament there are numerous ref- 
erences to lepers. In the two instances in which Jesus is said to 
have cured lepers (one an individual - Luke 5:12-14; cf. Matt. 
8:3; and the other a group of ten — Luke 17:12), he told them, 
“Go show yourself to the priest,” after their cure, and one pas- 
sage (Luke 5:14) adds, “and make an offering for thy cleansing, 
as Moses commanded...” This is evidence that the biblical laws 
were in operation, both as regards the functions of the priest 
and the obligatory offering. The Apostles are told in general 
to cleanse the lepers (Matt. 10:8; Luke 7:22). 

On the other hand there are hardly any references in the 
tannaitic period to actual cases of leprosy. Tosefta Negaim 
(6:1) includes the “house affected by leprosy” (Lev. 14:34-53) 
among those laws which “never were and never will be,” their 
purpose being merely “to expound and receive reward there- 
fore” (cf. *Rebellious Son). Eleazar b. Simeon, however, adds 
that there was a site in the vicinity of Gaza which used to be 
called “the enclosed ruin” (which was presumably a house af- 
fected by leprosy which had been destroyed in accordance 
with the law (Lev. 14:45)), and Simeon b. Judah of Kefar Akko 
(according to the amendment of Elijah Gaon of Vilna) said 
that there was a site in Galilee which used to be pointed out as 
having within its bounds leprous stones. It is also stated that 
according to the halakhah, the law of quarantine for lepers 
fell into abeyance when the Jubilee year (see *Sabbatical Year 
and Jubilee) was not in operation (cf. Tosef., Ber. 5b top), i-e., 
presumably during the Second Temple period. 

Josephus, who was both a priest and lived during the 
time of the Temple, in his description of the Mosaic laws, 
states that it was forbidden to the leper to “come into the city 
at all [or] to live with any others, as if they were in effect dead 
persons.” He makes a sharp contrast between this law and 
the fact that “there are lepers in many nations who are yet in 
honor, and not only free from reproach and avoidance, but 
who have been great captains of armies, and been entrusted 
with high office in the commonwealth and have had the privi- 
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lege of entering into holy places and temples” (Ant., 3:261-9). 
It is possible, however, that this passage is merely a reference 
to Naaman, the commander of the army of Syria (11 Kings 5, 
especially vs. 5 and 18). 

By the time of the compilation of the Mishnah and 
Tosefta, at the beginning of the third century, the laws of 
leprosy were regarded as the most abstruse and complicated 
of laws. Eleazar b. Simeon on one occasion said to R. Akiva, 
“What have you to do with aggadah? Turn to the subject of 
leprosy” (Hag. 14a). Although, according to the Talmud, lep- 
rosy did not exist in Babylon “because they eat turnips and 
drink beer and bathe in the Euphrates” (Ket. 77b), it seems to 
have existed in Erez Israel in mishnaic and amoraic times. R. 
Johanan and Resh Lakish stated that it is forbidden to walk 
four cubits, or 100 cubits (dependent upon whether there was 
a wind blowing at the time) to the east of a leper; R. Meir re- 
frained from eating eggs which came from a district where 
lepers lived; R. Ammi and R. Assi never entered such a dis- 
trict; when Resh Lakish saw one he would cast stones at him, 
exclaiming, “get back to your location and do not contami- 
nate other people”; and R. Eleazar b. Simeon would hide from 
them (Lev. R. 16:3). As Katzenelson points out, since the seg- 
regation enjoined in the Bible no longer applied in talmudic 
times, this segregation and its consequences were the result of 
popular feeling, and nota legal requirement. There is a geonic 
responsum which states explicitly, “among the people of the 
east, that is, in Babylonia, at the present time, if, God forbid, a 
scholar should be affected by leprosy, he is not excluded from 
the synagogue or the schools, since today the injunction, ‘thy 
camp shall be holy’ (Deut. 23:15; i.e., the laws of ritual clean- 
ness) no longer applies” (Shaarei Teshuvah, no. 176). 

Reference should be made to the allegation first men- 
tioned by the Egyptian historian *Manetho, and repeated by 
*Chaereman, *Lysimachus, and other Egyptian writers hostile 
to the Jews, and quoted by *Apion, to the effect that not only 
was Moses a leper, but the children of Israel were expelled from 
Egypt because they suffered from leprosy. Indeed, according 
to Lysimachus the seventh day was called Sabbaton because of 
the leprous disease of the groin which they suffered which is 
called Sabbo in Egyptian (Jos., Apion, 1:227ff., 2:20-21). 


In the Aggadah 

Aside from the practical issue of the observance of the regula- 
tions of ritual cleanness in general, and of the laws of leprosy 
in particular after the destruction of the Temple, it should be 
noted that the rabbis derived from the laws of leprosy a moral 
lesson. Homiletically interpreting the word mezora as con- 
nected with mozi shem ra, “the person guilty of slander or li- 
bel? they regarded leprosy primarily as a divine punishment 
for this evil, an interpretation which receives historical sup- 
port by the punishment of Miriam for her slander of Moses 
(Num. 12:1-15), and the rabbis add that Aaron suffered the 
same punishment for the same reason (Shab. 97a). Among 
other sins which bring leprosy as retribution are “the shedding 
of blood, taking oaths in vain, incest, arrogance, robbery, and 
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envy” (Ar. 16a), as well as benefiting from sacred objects (Lev. 
R. 17:3). From the combination of the cedar, which represents 
haughtiness, and the hyssop, the symbol of lowliness, in the 
purification rites for the leper (Lev. 14:4) the rabbis derived the 
lesson that man should ever humble himself (see Rashi to Lev. 
14:4). The leper was one of the four unfortunates considered 
to suffer a living death (Ned. 64b; Sanh. 47a; cf. Num. 12:12). 
That leprosy was assumed to result from a lack of hygiene is 
indicated not only by the reason given for its absence in Baby- 
lon (see above), but also from such statements as that it comes 
from flies (Hag. 14a), whereas the notion that children born 
from intercourse with a menstruant woman will be afflicted by 
it (Lev. R. 15:5) is more likely to be related to issues of sin and 
impurity than to hygiene. The aggadah makes a considerable 
addition to the number of characters mentioned in the Bible 
as having been struck with leprosy. They include Cain (Gen. 
R. 22:12), the daughter of Pharaoh (Ex. R. 1:23), Aaron (see 
above), Doeg (Sanh. 106b), David (Sanh. 107a), Goliath (Lev. 
R. 17:3), and Vashti (Meg. 12b). According to the Midrash, the 
reference to the pharaoh who died (Ex. 2:23) actually refers to 
the fact that he was afflicted with leprosy. His advisers told him 
that the only cure was to bathe morning and evening in the 
blood of 150 Hebrew children, but the decree was averted by 
God, who in his compassion cured Pharaoh (Ex. R. 1:34). 
[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kaufmann, Y., Toledot, 1 (1937), 539-58; 
Kaufmann, Y., Religion, 103-10; R.K. Harrison, in: 1DB, 3 (1962), 111-3, 
331-4. IN THE SECOND TEMPLE AND TALMUD: 1.M. Rabbinowicz, La 
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Midrash, 14 (1928), 745-63; Ginzberg, Legends, index; A.R. Short, The 
Bible and Modern Medicine (1953), 74-83. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. 
Zakovitch, Every High Official (1986); B. Levine, yps Torah Commen- 
tary Leviticus (1989), 75-92; J. Milgrom, Leviticus 1-16 (AB; 1991); D. 
Wright and R. Jones, in: ABD, 4:277-82; R. Biggs, in: CANE III, 1916; 
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LERER, JOSHUA (1920- ), hazzan. Born in Jerusalem to 
a family of cantors, Lerer studied hazzanut under Shelomo 
Zalman *Rivlin and music at the Jerusalem Institute of Mu- 
sic. After serving as cantor in the Har ha-Carmel Synagogue 
in Haifa for 12 years, and in other communities in Israel, he 
was appointed chief cantor of the Great Synagogue in Tel 
Aviv (1956-58). From 1960 to 1974 he was chief cantor in the 
Shomrei Hadass Synagogue in Antwerp, and in 1975 was re- 
appointed by the Great Synagogue in Tel Aviv. 


[Akiva Zimmerman (2"4 ed.)] 


LERER, SHMUEL (1930-_), hazzan. Shmuel Lerer was born 
in Jerusalem to a family of famous cantors. One of his fore- 
fathers, Aharon Natan Sofer, was for many years the cantor 
of the Tiferet Israel Synagogue in the old city of Jerusalem. 
Shmuel Lerer received a religious education in Jerusalem 
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where he also studied music and voice development at the 
Academy of Music. He served as the conductor of the choir 
of his elder brother, Cantor Joshua *Lerer, and afterwards as 
chief cantor of the Ramah Synagogue in Tel Aviv and of the 
Great Synagogue in Ramat Gan. From there he moved to the 
Marble Arch synagogue, London, where he served from 1963 
to 1968. During the years 1968-78 he was chief cantor in the 
central Bet Midrash in Johannesburg. He then returned to 
Israel. He has since then officiated communally at High Holi- 
day prayer services, inter alia in Montreal and St. Petersburg. 
He has produced several records of cantorial music. The Can- 
tors and Choirmasters Association of South Africa issued a 
volume of Lerer’s compositions entitled Rinah ve-Tefillah in 
Johannesburg in 1977, when Lerer was also their chairman 
and honorary president. This work shows Lerer as an excep- 
tional melodist of synagogal compositions written in the tra- 
ditional style. 


[Akiva Zimmerman / Raymond Goldstein (2"4 ed.)] 


LERER, YEHIEL (1910-1943), Yiddish poet. Born in Mrozy, 
Poland, by the age of 16 he was considered a talmudic genius. 
He was introduced to Yiddish literature by his townsman 
and mentor, novelist I.M. *Weissenberg, with whose Warsaw 
literary circle he was associated. Weissenberg hailed him as 
the Yiddish Tagore on the basis of his first poems (Tehilim, 
“Psalms”), later included in the volume Shtilkayt un Shturm 
(“Silence and Storm,” 1932), a volume characterized by reli- 
gious piety and lyric solemnity. Unsuccessful in various pro- 
fessions, Lerer suffered from privation throughout his short 
life. His poem “Mayn Heym” (“My Home,’ 1937), about a fam- 
ily in a Jewish town, stressed the transformation of its tradi- 
tional religious and social character under the impact of new 
forces. Sholem Asch called this poem a “gift of God’s grace, 
one of the most beautiful Jewish books.’ Lerer was a roman- 
tic epigone during the dominance of expressionistic tenden- 
cies in Yiddish poetry. After the Nazi occupation of Warsaw, 
he participated in the ghettos literary activities under vari- 
ous assumed names; some of his works can be found in the 
Ringelblum archive. In 1943, he was transported to *Treblinka, 
where he was killed. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 5 (1963), 370-2; M. Ravitch, Mayn Lek- 
sikon (1945), 119-21; M. Grossman, Heymishe Geshtaltn (1953), 158-64; 
Yizkor-Bukh fun der Zhelekhover Yidisher Kehile (1954), 181-94; D. 
Sadan, in: Avnei Miftan (1962), 237-48. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. 
Rapoport, Oysgerisene Bleter (1957), 156-77; R. Oyerbakh, et al., Yiz- 
ker Bukh fun Zhelkhov (1954), 181-94. 


[Melech Ravitch / Marc Miller (24 ed.)] 


LERIDA (Lleida, Ierda), city in Spain on the border be- 
tween Catalonia and Aragon. In the Muslim period, the Jews 
of Lérida maintained close contact with those in nearby Barce- 
lona. Their major occupation was tanning, as attested by vari- 
ous documents, but there were several wealthy merchants and 
a few farmers. The Jewish quarter, dating from the 11° century, 
was located to the west of the city in a place called Cuiraca. A 
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street still called Juderia, located above the quarter, attests to 
its subsequent expansion. Following the conquest of the city 
in 1149, the community began to grow. 

The Order of Knights Templar had many interests in 
Lérida and its vicinity, and Jews were connected with its ac- 
tivities. In 1168, the bailiff of Lérida, a Jew named Jafia, was 
granted several properties in the city. In 1172 his son David 
was given a workshop and a house near the king’s palace in 
the city. In 1175 Jafia mortgaged a wine cellar he owned in the 
Jewish quarter and a vineyard to the Templars of Gardeny 
near Lérida. In 1173 one of the synagogues was converted into 
a church. Profet Benvenist, the king’s alfaquim, also owned 
property in Lérida, including a house in the Muslim quarter 
(1189). Deeds of sale of houses, gardens, and vineyards owned 
by Jews, dating from the beginning of the 13" century, have 
been preserved. One of them mentions a Jew named Abraym 
Cavalaria of Lérida but it is not known whether he was related 
to the well-known *Cavaleria family. In addition to his other 
offices, Benveniste de Porta was bailiff of Lérida. In the con- 
troversy over *Maimonides’ writings, the Lérida community 
joined in the ban imposed on *Solomon of Montpellier and 
his followers in 1232 by the communities of Aragon. Some Jews 
from Lérida settled in Valencia after the capture of the city in 
1238. In 1271 James 1 appointed a certain Nasi Hasdai as rabbi 
and dayyan of the Lérida community. He was authorized to 
adjudicate all disputes between Jews according to Jewish law 
in consultation with two of the elders who were bound to ac- 
cept the rabbi’s summons to sit in court. The appointment 
was unique in Catalonia, similar instances being found only 
in Castile. The taxes levied upon the community of Lérida 
amounted to about 5,000 sdlidos in 1271, and 3,000 solidos in 
1274. The community was headed by *muqaddimim or adelan- 
tados, a council, and magistrates (borerim). The muqaddimim 
appointed their own successors in office. 

In the 14" century the community became the third larg- 
est in Catalonia, after Barcelona and Gerona, with about 500 
members. At the beginning of the century several *Conversos 
returned to Judaism in Lérida, among them a convert from 
Belmont near Toulouse who was apprehended in 1317 and tried 
by the Inquisition in Toulouse. Jews from Lérida were among 
those who went to bury the victims of the *Pastoureaux mas- 
sacres in *Montclus in 1320, and were accused of demolishing 
a bridge and cutting down trees there, but were pardoned the 
same year on payment of a large sum to the crown. During the 
massacres accompanying the *Black Death in 1348, the com- 
munity found refuge in the citadel. In 1350 they had to pay 
350 Barcelona s6lidos to the official appointed for their pro- 
tection. An agreement between the community and the mu- 
nicipal authorities concerning the import of wine was ratified 
by Pedro 1v in 1353; the document, in which the community 
undertook not to bring imported wine into the city, contains a 
long list of the communal leaders. Two Jews from Lérida were 
accused in 1383 of desecrating the *Host, and the count of Ur- 
gel was ordered by the king to investigate the charges. 

During the persecutions of 1391, the community was se- 
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verely hit, a number of Jews took refuge in the citadel, and 78 
were massacred. Most of the survivors were baptized. The Jew- 
ish quarter was destroyed and the synagogue was converted 
into a church. The king ordered that measures should be taken 
to punish the rioters and protect the Jews. In 1400 King Martin 
gave permission to the survivors to take steps to rehabilitate the 
community. Newcomers were granted a reduction of taxes and 
released from their debts, and Jews from other communities 
were permitted to settle in the city after they had settled their 
taxes. If their former communities refused to allow them to set- 
tle there, the municipal authorities of Lérida would guarantee 
the payment of their liabilities through mortgages and assist 
in moving the newcomers. In addition, an electoral procedure 
was established in which the rights of the newcomers were safe- 
guarded. Stringent measures were passed against *informers. 
The community was allowed to impose indirect taxes, and its 
members were permitted to live in other parts of the city until 
the Cuiraca district had been reconstructed. In 1408 King Mar- 
tin ordered that the synagogue, which had been converted into 
a church, should be restored and also provided for the election 
of two mugaddimum and nine councillors and regulated their 
authority. An agreement was concluded in 1410 between the 
city authorities and the community concerning the latter's sta- 
tus and activities. In 1421 Queen Maria wrote to the municipal 
authorities concerning the establishment of a new community 
in Lérida. John 11 granted the community a number of patents 
of protection and alleviated certain of the restrictions imposed 
before 1459 on some occupations. In 1490 a district tribunal of 
the Inquisition was established in Lérida which included Hu- 
esca and Urgel within its jurisdiction. An unsuccessful attempt 
was made to murder the inquisitor in 1514. 

The Jewish quarter in Lérida, the Cuiraga or Coiraza, was 
in the fortified part of the city, in the old parish of San Andrés. 
It included San Cristdéfol Street and the Plaga Seminari, and 
Juderia and Seminari streets. The Jewish cemetery was on the 
left side of the current Balmes Street. Ever since the 18" cen- 
tury tombstones and human remains have been found in the 
area covered by the streets Vallcalent, Ciutat de Fraga, Joan 
Baiget, and Missions square. In this area a ring with the fe- 
male name Goig in Hebrew was found in 1870. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Pleyan de Porta, Apuntes de Historia de 
Lérida (1873), 135ff., 172, 400; H.C. Lea, History of the Spanish In- 
quisition, 1 (1907), 549; Baer, Urkunden, index; F. Mateu y Llopis, 
in: Hispania, 2 (1942), 407-37; J. Llandoza, La “Cuiraga” y la jud- 
eria leridana (1951), 110ff.; Simon de Gilleuma, in: Sefarad, 18 (1958), 
83-97; A. Lopez de Meneses, ibid., 19 (1959), 101; D. Romano, ibid., 
20 (1960), 50-65; Baer, Spain, index; Ashtor, Korot, 2 (1966), 174-6. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Lara Peinado, in: Ilerda, 31 (1971), 17-24; 
D. Romano, in: Sefarad, 35 (1975), 158; P. Bertran i Roigé, in: Sefarad 
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{Haim Beinart / Yom Tov Assis (24 ed.)] 


LERMA, JUDAH BEN SAMUEL (middle of the 16" cen- 
tury), scholar of Spanish origin living in Italy. The years of 
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Lerma’ birth and death are unknown, and all the informa- 
tion on him relates to the years 1553-56. The place and scope 
of his activity are also not clear, but apparently he never held 
an official rabbinical post. He states that he attempted to amass 
wealth but lost all that he possessed. He also complains, as do 
other contemporary scholars in Italy, that the attitude of the 
public to him was not as it should be toward a scholar. He is 
frequently confused with Judah Lerma of Belgrade, author of 
the Peletat Bat Yehudah, but it is doubtful if there was even a 
family relationship between them. Some think he was the son 
of Samuel Lerma, the copyist in 1536 of the manuscript glosses 
on the Mishnah. He wrote Lehem Yehudah, a commentary to 
Avot. The first edition was published in Venice in 1553, but 
was consigned to the flames in the same year, with the burn- 
ing of the Talmud (see Burning of *Talmud). A second edi- 
tion was published in the following year in Sabbioneta, but 
there are conspicuous differences between the two editions, 
especially in the first half. He also wrote a commentary on the 
Book of Job which is frequently quoted in both editions of 
the Lehem Yehudah, and there are also fragments of aggadah 
with a commentary extant in manuscript. His commentary 
to Avot is quoted in the various 16-century anthologies of 
commentaries to Avot. 

Lerma was a philosopher who followed the Spanish 
Jewish philosophers, from whom he derived his theories and 
views. His approach is on the whole moderate and conserva- 
tive. His main sources, besides the talmudic and midrashic 
literature and Maimonides, are Joseph Albo, Isaac Abrabanel, 
and in particular Isaac Arama. Lerma had no direct knowledge 
of the writings of non-Jewish thinkers and was also most spar- 
ing in the use of other Jewish speculative and literary works. 
His method of writing is nearer in style and form to talmudic 
than to the philosophical literature (particularly in the second 
edition). He is more interested in using his sources as the ba- 
sis of his own views than in explaining the literal meaning of 
the tractate. Although original neither in his ideas nor in his 
manner of expressing them, Lerma’s views about the influence 
of the stars upon the world and man, and about predestina- 
tion in its relation to man’s religious autonomy and the Com- 
mandments are interesting and unique in content, form, and 
scope (in both editions). These views met with the opposition 
of his contemporaries despite their moderate approach. There 
is a note of arrogance in his work. He frequently disputes the 
views of earlier authorities and even expressed himself to the 
effect that the person studying his work “would have no need 
of any other commentator.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat Bod, 1337, no. 5737; E. 
Carmoly, Divrei ha-Yamim li-Venei Yahya (1850), 35, n. 109; Epstein, 
Mishnah, 1286-87. 

[Joseph Hacker] 


LERMAN, MILES (Shmuel Milek; 1920-_), Holocaust survi- 
vor and activist. Lerman was born in Tomaszov Lubelski, son 
of Israel and Jochevet Lerman. His prosperous family owned 
flour mills and other businesses throughout eastern Poland. 
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He and his four siblings were raised in an observant home; 
his father was a supporter of the Belzer Hasidim. In his youth, 
Lerman joined Ha-Shomer ha-Z’air, and following his father’s 
untimely death in 1938 helped run his family’s business. Fol- 
lowing the German invasion of Poland the Lermans fled to 
Lvov, where he was arrested and forced to work at the Viniki 
labor camp in December 1941, from which he later escaped. 
For 23 months in the forests surrounding Lvov, Lerman was a 
leader in organized armed resistance against the Nazis. 

Following the war, Lerman settled in Lublin and estab- 
lished a leather business with fellow survivor Leon Feldhan- 
dler, a leader of the heroic revolt at Sobibor. After Feldhandler’s 
murder, Lerman settled in Lodz and met his future wife, Kry- 
sia Rozalia (Chris) Laks. They married in the Schlachtensee 
displaced persons camp and immigrated to the United States 
in February 1947. Lerman purchased a poultry farm in Vine- 
land, New Jersey, and established profitable businesses in the 
gasoline, heating, and real estate sectors, becoming a promi- 
nent member of the Jewish community. 

President Jimmy Carter appointed Lerman to the Advi- 
sory Board of the President’s Commission on the Holocaust 
and later to the United States Holocaust Memorial Council, 
the governing board of the then future United States *Holo- 
caust Memorial Museum (USHMM). Between 1988 and 1990, 
as chair of the UsHMM’s International Relations Committee, 
Lerman negotiated a series of agreements with governments 
and institutions in Eastern Europe that brought thousands of 
artifacts and documents to the usHMm and which shaped its 
permanent exhibition. Lerman met with heads of state, diplo- 
mats, ministers, and museum directors to increase the nascent 
museums collections and exhibitions. These negotiations oc- 
curred at an opportune time as Communist regimes in Eastern 
Europe were on the verge of collapsing in the late 1980s and 
were replaced by fledgling democracies. As such, the multi- 
lingual Lerman was well-positioned to negotiate in an atmo- 
sphere where teetering regimes were eager for American good- 
will, and sought to include their Holocaust-era patrimony on 
the National Mall in the heart of the American capital. 

Lerman was chosen to lead the museum's capital cam- 
paign. The congressional legislation creating the museum re- 
quired that while the U.S. government would donate the land 
for the museum, all funds to build the structure needed to be 
raised from private sources; the initial $147 million budget was 
later increased to close to $200 million. Lerman determinedly 
led the effort to raise the necessary funds. He tirelessly traveled 
across the nation and successfully completed the campaign, 
along with a dedicated professional staff and volunteers. 

Soon after the UsHMm’s dedication on April 22, 1993, 
President Bill Clinton appointed Lerman to be the third chair 
of the United States Holocaust Memorial Council, a post he 
held until 2000. During his tenure, the museum became one 
of Washington's top tourist destinations, with more than two 
million visitors annually. Among a number of initiatives, Ler- 
man established the Miles Lerman Center for the Study of 
Jewish Resistance during the Holocaust, which documents 
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physical resistance in ghettos, forests, and elsewhere through- 
out German-occupied Europe. A major controversy arose in 
1998 when, at the urging of the U.S. Department of State, Ler- 
man invited PLo Chairman Yasser Arafat to visit the museum, 
an offer ultimately declined by Arafat. After his term as chair 
ended, Lerman assumed the leadership of the museum's en- 
dowment fund. 

Beginning in the mid-1990s, Lerman took it upon him- 
self to provide a proper memorial for his relatives who were 
murdered at the Belzec killing center; the Communist-era 
memorial had fallen into disrepair and the site of the 500,000 
murdered Jews was woefully neglected. Lerman worked with 
a number of Polish governments, and in partnership with the 
USHHM and later with the American Jewish Committee. Ler- 
man raised the necessary funds to build a dignified memorial. 
Opening on June 3, 2004, the $5 million Belzec memorial was 
funded equally by the Polish government and contributions 
raised by Lerman from American Jews. 


[Ralph Grunewald (2"¢ ed.)] 


LERNER, ABBA PETACHJA (1903-1982), U.S. economist. 
Born in Russia and educated at the London School of Eco- 
nomics, Lerner began to teach there in 1935. He moved to the 
United States in 1937 and soon established himself as an emi- 
nent teacher in economics. He taught at the New School for 
Social Research, New York, Michigan State University, Roos- 
evelt University, and the University of California. During 
1953-56 he served as an economic adviser to the government 
of Israel. Regarded as one of the most influential economists of 
the century, Lerner made numerous significant contributions 
to economic theory and policy, such as the general equilibrium 
theory, the factor price equalization theorem, and the concept 
of seller’s inflation. Besides his professional interests - which 
included international trade, welfare economics, labor and 
employment, price formation, and the gold standard - Ler- 
ner was concerned with problems of social reform and for- 
eign policy. His major publications include The Economics of 
Control (1944), The Economics of Employment (1951), Essays 
in Economic Analysis (1953), Everybody’ Business (1961), Fla- 
tion: Not Inflation of Prices, Not Deflation of Jobs (1972), and 
MAP: A Market Anti-Inflation Plan (1980). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Greenfield et al., Theory for Eco- 
nomic Efficiency: Essays in Honor of Abba P. Lerner (1979). 


[Joachim O. Ronall / Ruth Beloff (2"4 ed.)] 


LERNER, ALAN JAY (1918-1986), U.S. lyric writer and libret- 
tist who collaborated in several successful musicals. Lerner was 
born in New York and wrote for advertising agencies and radio 
before teaming up with the composer, Frederick Loewe. Their 
first hit was the musical Brigadoon (1947), which was followed 
by Paint Your Wagon in 1951. Lerner also worked independently 
and won an Oscar in 1951 with his screenplay for An American 
in Paris. His greatest success came in 1956 when, with Loewe, 
he created My Fair Lady (based on Shaw’s Pygmalion). The 
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Lerner and Loewe film musical Gigi (1958) won Oscars, and in 
1960 their Camelot had a two-year run on Broadway. 

With the composer Burton Lane, Lerner wrote On a 
Clear Day You Can See Forever (1965) and with André Previn, 
Coco (1969), the story of the “queen” of Paris fashions, Coco 
Chanel. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Even, Complete Book of the American Mu- 
sical Theater (1958), 194-200; I. Martin, Pete Martin Calls On... (1962), 
449-59; Current Biography Yearbook (1958), 241-4. 


[G. Eric Hauck] 


LERNER, GERDA KRONSTEIN (1920- _), founder of the 
modern field of women’s history. Born in Vienna, Lerner grew 
up in a well-to-do assimilated family, the daughter of a busi- 
nessman father and an artist mother. She studied at a private 
Gymnasium for girls, run by a Jewish director, and enrolled in 
a Sabbath School to prepare for her confirmation. However, 
concerned about the synagogue’s attitudes toward women con- 
gregants and its treatment of the poor, she decided not to par- 
ticipate in the ceremony. After the Nazis came to power, she 
became involved in the underground resistance movement. 
Arrested and imprisoned, she was released after her father 
signed over his property and business to the Nazis. Lerner 
left Europe in 1939, the only one of her family to secure a visa 
for the United States. Although her parents survived the war, 
she never saw them again. 

As a young émigré, Lerner worked as a waitress, salesgirl, 
office clerk, and x-ray technician, all the while writing fiction 
and poetry; she published two short stories providing a first- 
person account of the horrors of Nazi occupation. She mar- 
ried Carl Lerner, who became an acclaimed film editor and 
director, and raised two children. In 1951, she collaborated 
with poet Eve Merriam on a musical, The Singing of Women. 
Her novel, No Farewell, appeared in 1955; with her husband, 
she wrote the script for Black Like Me. Committed Commu- 
nists, the Lerners were involved in numerous grassroots ac- 
tivities involving trade unionism, civil rights, and anti-mili- 
tarism; they struggled against McCarthyism, especially the 
Hollywood blacklist. 

Lerner returned to school in the late 1950s, receiving a 
B.A. from the New School for Social Research in 1963 and her 
Ph.D. from Columbia University in 1966; her dissertation be- 
came her first publication, The Grimke Sisters from South Car- 
olina: Rebels Against Slavery (1967). She taught at Long Island 
University in Brooklyn and at Sarah Lawrence College, where 
she initiated an influential master’s program in women’s his- 
tory in 1972. In 1980, Lerner created the nation’s first Ph.D. 
program in women’s history at the University of Wisconsin at 
Madison, where she became professor emerita. 

Lerner was among the first to bring a consciously femi- 
nist lens to the study of history, producing enormously influ- 
ential essays and books. Among her most important works are 
the documentary anthologies, Black Women in White America 
(1972) and The Female Experience (1976); the essay collections, 
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The Majority Finds Its Past (1979) and Why History Matters 
(1997); The Creation of Patriarchy (1986) and The Creation of 
Feminist Consciousness (1993). She published Fireweed: A Polit- 
ical Autobiography in 2002. Lerner was a founding member of 
the National Organization for Women and the first woman in 
50 years to become president of the Organization of American 
Historians, which named the Gerda Lerner-Ann Scott Prize 
for the best women’s history dissertation in her honor. 


[Joyce Antler (2"4 ed.)] 


LERNER, HAYYIM ZEVI BEN TODROS (1815-1889), He- 
brew grammarian and pedagogue. Born in Dubno (Volhynia), 
he was the pupil of the noted scholar Zeev Wolf Adelsohn, 
under whose influence he studied both Hebrew and secular 
subjects. He worked as a private Hebrew tutor and became a 
teacher at the Jewish government school in Berdichev, in 1849, 
and in 1851, a teacher of Hebrew language and grammar at the 
government rabbinical seminary in Zhitomir. He was very 
successful in the latter and held the post until the closing of 
the institute by governmental decree in 1873. 

Lerner’s most important work is his Hebrew grammar, 
Moreh ha-Lashon (“Teacher of the Language,” 1859) which is 
based on the principles laid down by his teacher, S. *Pinsker. 
In Lerner’s lifetime, the book appeared in seven editions; these 
he annotated and supplemented from the fourth edition on- 
ward (1879), notably with a supplement of practical exercises. 
After his death, the book was also printed with the supplement 
Yalkut Hazal (1893°), which includes explanations of difficult 
Bible passages and their commentaries. Moreh ha-Lashon, 
published in 13 editions (1909*°), was the first of its kind that 
laid down rules for teaching children the essentials of Hebrew 
grammar. Lerner also wrote Dikduk Leshon Aramit (1875), and 
Toledot ha-Dikduk (1876), a short history of Hebrew grammar 
and grammarians up to the 19" century. He also translated 
into Hebrew S.D. Luzzatto’s Italian work on the Aramaic in 
the Babylonian Talmud, under the title Dikduk Leshon Talmud 
Bavli (1880). The last years of his life Lerner spent in poverty 
in Zhitomir, supported by his former pupils. He left in man- 
uscript a research work on talmudic texts, Arba Middot, and 
a rich collection of his correspondence with leading Jewish 
scholars of his time. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Sokolow (ed.), Sefer Zikkaron le-Soferei 
Yisrael... (1889), 65-66; Ha-Meliz, 29 (1889), nos. 76, 79; Skomoro- 
vsky, in: H. Lerner, Moreh ha-Lashon (1898"°), iii-v (introd.); Kol Kit- 
vei A.U. Kovner (1947), 23-30; A.J. Paperna, Kol ha-Ketavim (1952), 


197-204. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


LERNER, JAIME (1937-_), Brazilian architect, urban plan- 
ner, and politician. Born in Curitiba, capital city of the State of 
Parana, Brazil, to a family originating in Germany, he gradu- 
ated from the Escola de Arquitectura da Universidade Federal 
do Parana (Architecture School of the Federal University of 
Parana) in 1964. In 1965 he participated in the creation of the 
Instituto de Pesquisa e Planejamento Urbano de Curitiba (In- 
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stitute of Urban Planning and Research of Curitiba) and par- 
ticipated in the design of the Curitiba Master Plan. Lerner was 
elected mayor of Curitiba for three terms: 1971-75, 1979-84, 
and 1989-92. In 1994 he was elected governor of the State of 
Parana and was reelected in 1998, serving until 2002. 

During his first term as mayor of Curitiba, he consoli- 
dated the urban transformation of the city and implemented 
the Integrated Mass Transportation System acknowledged 
worldwide for its efficiency, quality, and low cost. He also 
intensified social measures that improved dramatically the 
quality of life in the city. As governor he promoted a great 
economic and social transformation in the state through a 
program encompassing land use, transport, sanitation, health, 
education, recreation, and culture. Lerner was professor of ur- 
ban and regional planning at the Federal University of Parana. 
He was a United Nations consultant on urban planning and 
winner of many awards and distinctions, among them the 
United Nations Environment Award, in 1990; the 1996 UNI- 
CEF Children and Peace Award; the Netherlands Prince Claus 
Award for Culture and Development in 2000; and the World 
Technology Award from the National Museum of Science and 
Industry (London) in 2001. He was also president of the In- 
ternational Union of Architects in 2002-5. 


[Efraim Zadoff (2™ ed.)] 


LERNER, JOSEPH JUDAH (1849-1907), writer, dramatist, 
and scholar. Born in Berdichev (Ukraine) he contributed from 
an early age to the Hebrew, Russian, and Yiddish press. Dur- 
ing the Russo-Turkish war he published Zapiski Grazhdanina, 
a Russian paper in Bucharest, emphasizing the Jewish contri- 
bution to that war. There he met Goldfaden’s Yiddish theatri- 
cal troupe, and on his return to Odessa started a company of 
his own, intending to raise standards in both the language and 
content of Jewish plays. Earning his living as an unqualified 
lawyer, he often came into contact with the world of crime and, 
at times, became involved in precarious transactions to the ex- 
tent that in 1873 he was temporarily compelled to seek asylum 
in Vienna. Among the plays he translated and adapted were 
Uriel Acosta (1885) by Gutzkow, and The Jewess (1889) by Scribe. 
With the ban on the Jewish theater in 1883, Lerner returned to 
his journalistic and literary career, and contributed to the ma- 
jor Russian newspapers. He became a convert to Christianity in 
the 1890s. His works include a novel about Jewish life in Rus- 
sia, Yamim mi-Kedem (1868); a Jewish history in Yiddish, Di 
Yidishe Geshikhte; and a study in Russian of the Jews in New 
Russia, Yevrei v Novorossiskom Kraie, which was based on the 
archives of the former governor-general of New Russia. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.R. Malachi, Massot u-Reshimot (1937), 
71-75; Borovoy, in: Filologishe Shriftn, 3 (1929), 472-84; B. Gorin, Ge- 
shikhte fun Yidishn Teater, 1 (1929), 227-36; Z. Zylbercweig, Leksikon 


fun Yidishn Teater, 2 (1934), 1162-68. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


LERNER, MAX (1902-1992), U.S. author and journalist. 
Lerner, who was born in Minsk, Russia, was taken to the 
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United States at the age of five. He taught at Sarah Lawrence 
College, Harvard University, Williams College, and, from 
1949, at Brandeis University (1949-73). A liberal social com- 
mentator, Lerner became known for his scholarly works on 
American society and the science of government. Lerner 
was managing editor of the Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences 
(1927-33). He also edited the periodical The Nation (1936-38). 
He was the editorial director of the newspaper Pm (1943-48), 
a columnist for the New York Star (1948-49), and, from 1949 
until the 1970s, his work was syndicated by the New York 
Post. 

His principal works include It Is Later than You Think 
(1938), Ideas Are Weapons (1939), Ideas for the Ice Age (1941), 
America as a Civilization (1957), The Unfinished Country 
(1959), The Age of Overkill (1962), Values in Education (1976), 
Epidemic 9 (with M. Gunther, 1980), and Ted and the Kennedy 
Legend (1982). Lerner’s work contains elements of his jour- 
nalistic style together with more sober academic attempts to 
analyze American life in his day. He also wrote Wrestling with 
the Angel: A Memoir of My Triumph over Illness (1991). Nine 
Scorpions in a Bottle: Great Judges and Cases of the Supreme 
Court was published in 1994 (ed. Richard Cummings); and 
Wounded Titans: American Presidents and the Perils of Power, 
a collection of Lerner’s portrayals of U.S. presidents, was pub- 
lished in 1996 (ed. Robert Schmuhl). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Lakoff, Max Lerner: Pilgrim in the 
Promised Land (1998). 

[Lawrence H. Feigenbaum / Ruth Beloff (2"¢ ed.)] 


LERNER, MAYER BEN MORDECAI OF ALTONA (1857- 
1930), rabbi. Lerner was born in Czestochowa (Poland). He 
studied first in Cracow but completed his studies in the Rab- 
biner-Seminar in Berlin. While still a student at the seminary, 
he wrote his important work Anlage und Quellen des Bereschit 
Rabba (1882). He was appointed rabbi of Wintzenheim, Al- 
sace, in 1884 and remained there until 1890, when he became 
rabbi of the Federation of Synagogues in London, which then 
consisted of 23 synagogues. In 1894 he was appointed rabbi of 
Altona and of Schleswig-Holstein. Lerner vigorously opposed 
the historical approach of *Graetz and the Reform movement 
in Germany. 

Lerner’s main talmudic works are his Hadar ha-Karmel 
(1891), responsa, including some talmudic novellae; and 
Hayyei Olam (1905) on the prohibition of cremation. His re- 
search works, in addition to the above-mentioned Quellen 
include “Die aeltesten Mischna - Kompositionen” (mMwJ, 13 
(1886), 1-20) and his magnum opus, Torat ha-Mishnah, deal- 
ing with the origin of the oral tradition, of which, however, 
only the first part appeared (1915). He also showed an ac- 
tive interest in the Jewish settlement of Palestine and in 1905 
founded the association Moriah whose aims were “to restore 
the ancient ruins, and the national and religious culture of the 
Jews.” The association was opposed both to the Mizrachi and 
the Zionist movements, and in 1930 merged with the Agudat 
Israel movement. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Duckesz, Ivvah le-Moshav (1903), 136-93 
Weingarten, in: J.L. Fishman (ed.), Sefer ha-Mizrachi (1946), 103-10; 
Bath-Yehudah, in: a zp, 3 (1965), 266-70. 


[Itzhak Alfassi] 


LERNER, MICHAEL (1943- ), activist, editor of Tikkun, 
and leader of progressive inter-faith movement. Lerner has 
emerged as a leading voice of the American Jewish leftist 
community. Born in Newark, New Jersey, Lerner developed 
an early interest in the writings of Jewish philosophers Martin 
*Buber and Abraham Joshua *Heschel, which he continued 
during his undergraduate studies at Columbia University and 
as a student of Heschel’s at the Jewish Theological Seminary. 
Lerner focused attention on the field of Jewish mysticism and 
especially the concept of tikkun olam, or repair of the world. 
He enrolled in uc Berkeley’s Ph.D. program in philosophy, 
where he chaired the New Left organization Students for a 
Democratic Society. 

In his academic career, Lerner took an active role in 
many of the New Left’s protest movements. In 1968, he taught 
philosophy at San Francisco State University, until a faculty 
strike closed the school. He accepted a visiting assistant pro- 
fessorship at the University of Washington, where he was ar- 
rested as part of the “Seattle Seven” in an anti-Vietnam War 
protest. After receiving his Ph.D. in 1972, Lerner accepted a 
position as assistant professor of philosophy at Hartford, Con- 
necticut’s Trinity College. 

In the mid-1970s, Lerner refocused his intellectual in- 
terests and social protest priorities along Jewish spiritual and 
religious lines. He studied under Renewal Judaism's found- 
ing rabbi, Zalman *Schachter-Shalomi, eventually earning 
rabbinic ordination. 

Lerner launched Tikkun magazine in 1986, with the pur- 
pose of shaping the publication into “the voice of Jewish liber- 
als and progressives.” His principled opposition to the Israeli 
occupation of the West Bank and Gaza Strip placed Lerner and 
his magazine in the middle of contentious political debates. 
As a Zionist, Lerner often faced criticism from many Left- 
ist anti-Zionists who considered the State of Israel a colonial 
and imperialist power. As a Leftist, Lerner routinely engaged 
mainstream and right-leaning American Jews who considered 
his support for a two-state solution to the Midlle East crisis a 
threat to the Jewish state. 

Lerner was drawn into national politics, as well. His pub- 
lication The Politics of Meaning was embraced by First Lady 
Hillary Clinton as a template for future social reform, while 
his book Jews and Blacks: Let the Healing Begin, co-authored 
with Cornel West, sought to carry the famed black-Jewish al- 
liance of the early civil rights years into the next generation. 
In 2002, Lerner, together with West, created the Tikkun Com- 
munity, an attempt to bridge the progressive political world 
with an interfaith spiritual revival. 

Lerner’s journey from a New Left secular political activist 
to an advocate for spiritual Judaism, and finally to leader in the 
inter-faith progressive community, mirrored the development 
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of postwar social reform movements. Beginning with calls for 
civil equality in the 1950s and an end to the Vietnam War by 
the late 1960s, they continued with an ethnic and religious 
revival typified by Black Power and a rebirth in American 
Zionism, and concluded, as Lerner’s career has demonstrated, 
with a faith-based movement for inter-religious cooperation 
and understanding in the late 20 and early 21°*t centuries. 


LERNER, RALPH (1949- ), professor of architecture at 
Princeton University’s School of Architecture and principal 
of Ralph Lerner Architect pc of Princeton, New Jersey. Af- 
ter earning his bachelor of architecture from Cooper Union 
School of Architecture, he went on to receive his master of ar- 
chitecture at Harvard University’s School of Design. As dean 
of the School of Architecture at Princeton for 13 years, Lerner 
supported innovative programs for his students such as the 
international study program for Chinese and American stu- 
dents. He became known as an organizer of architectural com- 
petitions. In 2001, a national competition for the design of an 
expansion of the Queens Museum of Art in Flushing Mead- 
ows was announced by the New York City’s Department of 
Design and Construction. Lerner was the professional advi- 
sor. In 2002, as a director of the Canadian Centre for Archi- 
tecture (CCA) located in Montreal, Lerner served as a curator 
of an Architecture Prize Competition for the Design of Cities. 
Lerner became known for his wisdom as a competition ad- 
visor in international competitions. In one such competition 
in 2004, the task was to design a new street light for the City 
of New York. It was sponsored by the New York Department 
of Transportation, Design, and Construction. He coordinated 
the jury, managed 447 registrations, and developed a method 
to insure fairness. Lerner has spoken widely on architecture in 
the United States and Asia, where he is known for the design of 
the Indira Gandhi National Center for the Arts Library in New 
Delhi, India. Among his awards was the 1991 Distinguished 
Alumnus award from the Cooper Union and in 2004 he won 
the ara award for his design of the New Jersey Lower School 
Building at the Princeton Charter School in Princeton. 


[Betty R. Rubenstein (2"¢ ed.)] 


LE ROITH, HAROLD HIRSCH (1905-1995), South African 
architect. Born in Grahamstown, he became disciple of the 
modern school of architects, such as Le Corbusier, Gropius, 
and Frank Lloyd Wright. Le Roith translated the concepts of 
functionalism into much of his work in Johannesburg and 
other South African cities. His specialized area lay in the plan- 
ning of business and industrial complexes, extensive flat units, 
and modern-type houses. In these fields his designs attracted 
international recognition in the professional literature. He 
practiced in Johannesburg where he served as honorary archi- 
tect to the United Progressive (Reform) Jewish Congregation 
and of other Reform communities on the Witwatersrand. He 
was on the executive committee of the Johannesburg Progres- 
sive congregation and was president for several years. 


[Louis Hotz] 
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LE ROY, MERVYN (1900-1987), film producer and direc- 
tor. Born in San Francisco, California, Le Roy and his father 
physically survived the city’s earthquake and fire of 1906 but 
were financially ruined. To earn money, the young Le Roy sold 
newspapers and entertained in vaudeville. He then moved 
to Hollywood, where his cousin film producer Jesse *Lasky 
helped him break into the industry. Le Roy worked in cos- 
tumes, then as a cameraman, gag writer, and part-time silent 
film actor before directing his first film, No Place to Go, in 
1927. From then on, he began to direct enjoyable and, conse- 
quently, profitable films. Nicknamed “The Boy Wonder,’ Le 
Roy’s motto was “Good stories make good movies.” His feel 
for what the audience wanted extended to actors as well, and 
he was responsible for “discovering” such legendary movie 
stars as Clark Gable, Robert Mitchum, Lana Turner, and Lo- 
retta Young. He also is credited with having introduced actor 
Ronald Reagan to actress Nancy Davis, who were destined to 
become the president and first lady of the United States. 

A prominent Hollywood figure for more than 40 years, 
Le Roy alternated between dramas, comedies, and musicals. 
The list of more than 75 films that he directed includes Little 
Caesar (1931), Three on a Match (1932), 1 Am a Fugitive from a 
Chain Gang (1932), Gold Diggers of 1933 (1933), Anthony Ad- 
verse (1936), They Won't Forget (1937), Blossoms in the Dust 
(1941), Random Harvest (Oscar nomination for Best Director 
1942), Madame Curie (1943), Thirty Seconds over Tokyo (1944), 
Little Women (1949), East Side, West Side (1949), Quo Vadis? 
(1951), Rose Marie (1954), Mister Roberts (1955), The Bad Seed 
(1956), No Time for Sergeants (also produced, 1958), Wake Me 
When It’s Over (1960), A Majority of One (1961), Gypsy (1962), 
and Moment to Moment (1965). Some of these he produced as 
well and among those he produced but did not direct are The 
Wizard of Oz (Oscar nomination for Best Picture, 1939) and 
At the Circus (1939). In 1976 he received the Irving G. Thal- 
berg Award, which is bestowed on “a creative producer who 
has been responsible for a consistently high quality of mo- 
tion picture production.” He was active in Republican poli- 
tics. Le Roy’s autobiography is entitled Mervyn Le Roy: Take 


One (1974). 
[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


LERT, ERNST (Ernst Josef Maria Levi; 1883-1955), opera 
producer and writer. Born in Vienna, Lert worked as theater 
director in Germany and Switzerland. He was dramatic coach 
at the Municipal Theater in Breslau and Leipzig (1920-23). 
From 1923 to 1929 he staged German opera at La Scala, Milan, 
and for the next two years (1929-31) was at the Metropolitan 
Opera in New York. From 1936 to 1938 he was the head of the 
opera department of Curtis Institute of Music and from 1938, 
after settling in the U.S., directed the opera department at 
the Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore. He specialized in the 
staging of Mozart and modern operas. Lert wrote the book 
Mozart auf dem Theater (Berlin, 1918) and a biography of the 
German conductor Otto Lohse, Otto Lohse als Opernleiter 
(Leipzig, 1918). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baker’s Biographical Dictionary of Musi- 
cians. 
[Israela Stein (274 ed.)] 


LESBIANISM. Until the late 20» century, lesbians were in- 
visible in Jewish textual traditions and within Jewish soci- 
eties. Only recently have Jewish scholars and communities 
faced the issue of how erotic love between women fits into a 
Jewish view of the world. While male homosexual behavior 
is prohibited in the book of Leviticus, same-sex sexuality be- 
tween women is not mentioned in the Hebrew Bible. Some 
commentators think that this difference exists because in an- 
cient times only acts in which men emitted semen were de- 
fined as sexual. More traditional Jewish scholars assume that 
erotic attraction between women did not exist in the biblical 
world, or that rules that applied to men would automatically 
apply to women. Lacking any real evidence, it cannot be said 
with certainty why the Bible does not mention same-sex acts 
between women. 

Female homoeroticism is mentioned in Sifra, an early 
rabbinic commentary on the book of Leviticus, in a comment 
about the prohibition against Egyptian practices (18:3). The au- 
thor apparently understood lesbian marriage, a contemporary 
Roman practice, to be in this category and sought to prohibit it 
among Jews. The Talmud does not mention lesbian marriage, 
but does prohibit an activity it defines as mesolelot or tribad- 
ism (women rubbing genitals against each other). The main 
question asked in the Talmud regarding women who prac- 
tice mesolelot (Yev. 76a) concerns such women’ eligibility for 
priestly marriages or, in other words, whether such activity 
allows a woman to retain her status as a virgin. The gemara 
states majority and minority opinions; the majority assumes 
a woman who practices mesolelot is eligible to marry a priest 
and defines mesolelot as a minor infraction. In the 12"»-cen- 
tury Mishneh Torah, legal scholar and philosopher Moses 
*Maimonides connected the talmudic references to mesolelot 
to the levitical prohibition against Egyptian practices in Sifra, 
but also suggested that this behavior should not disqualify a 
woman from marrying a priest. Maimonides did recommend 
that the courts administer floggings to women caught engag- 
ing in homoerotic behavior and also warns men to keep their 
wives from spending time with women who are known to 
practice mesolelot. 

During the early modern period, there are infrequent 
references to lesbian sexuality in Jewish sources, but things 
began to change in the 20 century. The most notable ex- 
ample is found in a Yiddish play written in 1907 by Sholem 
*Asch entitled Got fun Nekome (“God of Vengeance”). It was 
performed all over Europe and America in the Yiddish the- 
ater and ultimately translated into English and produced on 
Broadway in 1923. This was the first play with a lesbian theme 
to be performed on the American stage. The lesbian subplot 
concerned a tender relationship between a prostitute and the 
daughter of a brothel owner, and the play included several ex- 
plicit homoerotic scenes. During the Broadway performance a 
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citizens’ anti-vice group had the actors arrested and attempted, 
unsuccessfully, to have the play closed. No such incident oc- 
curred in the Yiddish theater, however. 

Asch’ play reflects a trend during the early part of the 
20 century when women began to live openly as lesbians. 
Among Jewish women, the writer Gertrude *Stein is the best 
known. Another was Pauline *Newman, a Jewish labor move- 
ment activist. However, Newman, who lived openly and raised 
a child with her partner in Greenwich Village, was excep- 
tional. Homosexual women during this time period gener- 
ally did not refer to themselves as lesbians, and they did not 
live in marriage-like relationships with other women. The 
story of Lillian *Wald, the Jewish social reformer, was more 
typical. Wald’s relationships with other women were central 
to her life and work, yet they were hidden from view. Despite 
significant historical evidence in support of the assertion that 
Wald had same-sex relationships, it remains controversial to 
label Wald a lesbian. 

The first Jewish novel to have a lesbian as the main char- 
acter was Wasteland (1946), written by Ruth Seid under the 
pseudonym Jo *Sinclair. The heroine discussed her sexual 
preferences with her Jewish family and the story focuses on 
her brother’s effort to come to terms with his sister’s lifestyle. 
Such a psychologically healthy portrait of a lesbian relation- 
ship was unusual for the time period. 

As a result of the feminist and gay liberation move- 
ments in the 1960s and 1970s, large numbers of women be- 
gan to identify themselves as lesbians and some began to ex- 
plore what it meant to be lesbian and Jewish. Evelyn Torton 
Beck collected the writings of some of these women whose 
poetry and prose spoke of their rejection as Jews in the les- 
bian community and as lesbians in the Jewish community in 
her groundbreaking Nice Jewish Girls: A Lesbian Anthology 
(1982). In 1989, Christie Balka and Andy Rose edited Twice 
Blessed: On Being Lesbian or Gay and Jewish, highlighting the 
concerns of lesbians and gay men for inclusion in the Jew- 
ish community. 

Another major development involved the religious com- 
munity. In the 1980s, Reform and Reconstructionist women 
rabbis, among them Stacy Offner and Linda Holtzman, be- 
gan to reveal their lesbian orientation. Initially many lost their 
jobs, but within a few years the Reform and Reconstructionist 
movements began to admit openly gay and lesbian students to 
their rabbinical training programs. Some lesbian rabbis also 
found a home in the gay and lesbian synagogue movement. 
Lesbian Rabbis: The First Generation, edited by three rabbis 
who identify themselves as lesbian, Rebecca Alpert, Sue Levi 
Elwell, and Shirley Idelson, includes autobiographical essays 
by 18 Reform, Conservative, and Reconstructionist lesbian 
rabbis ordained in the 1970s, 1980s, and early 1990s. 

Beginning in the 1990s there was a serious interest in les- 
bian issues in the larger Jewish community. A group of Or- 
thodox lesbians, who call themselves Orthodykes, is active in 
the United States and in Israel. There has been a movement 
within Conservative Judaism for acceptance of lesbians and 
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gay men, and support in the Reconstructionist and Reform 
movements for gay marriage. Some synagogues make an ef- 
fort to welcome lesbian and gay members, and these changes 
have made it possible for lesbian Jews to feel at home in the 
Jewish community. The next generation of Jewish lesbians at 
the beginning of the 21°t century is involved in movements 
that self-identify as Queer and are raising questions about 
the status of bisexual and transgender Jews. Lesbian Jews 
continue to hope for recognition beyond mere acceptance 
and tolerance; they seek a reinterpretation of Jewish values, 
including the assumption that heterosexuality is normative. 
They desire inclusion of their visions and stories as part of a 
reconstructed Jewish textual tradition and they aim to create 
an environment of complete comfort in which to claim their 
identity and celebrate their lives. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Alpert, Like Bread on the Seder Plate: 
Jewish Lesbians and the Transformation of Tradition (1997); R. Biale, 


Women and Jewish Law: An Exploration of Women’ Issues in Halakhic 
Sources (1984); D. Shneer and K. Aviv (eds.), Queer Jews (2002). 


[Rebecca Alpert (24 ed.)] 


LES COLLOQUES DES INTELLECTUELS JUIFS DE 
LANGUE FRANCAISE, French organization founded as 
a branch of the World Jewish Congress in 1957. Initiated in 
the aftermath of World War 11 by Edmond *Fleg and Léon 
*Algazi, the Colloques des Intellectuels juifs de langue fran- 
caise were intended to provide the shattered community of 
French Jews with answers grounded in Judaism. Asserting 
that, despite the Holocaust, Jewish existence should continue 
to move forward, they chose the term “intellectual” as an act 
of faith in this very particular historical context. Pedagogues 
and former members of the Ecole d’Orsay headed the Collo- 
ques, which attempted to establish a rational Judaism and to 
claim its singularity within modernity; they decided to give 
the texts of the tradition a central place in these conferences. 
To this end, they included in each session a biblical lesson and 
a talmudic lesson, which quickly became a semi-formal insti- 
tution. Under the direction of André *Néher, and later of Jean 
Halpérin, renowned personalities such as the philosophers 
Wladimir *Jankelevitch and Jean Wahl, the psychoanalyst 
Eliane Amado *Lévi-Valensi, the lawyer Wladimir Rabi, and 
the writer Claude *Vigée regularly lectured there. The Confer- 
ences, whose proceedings are always published, are held ev- 
ery two years and have become significant events in French 
Judaism, thanks to the growing fame of the talmudic lessons 
given by Emmanuel *Levinas. The first Conference (whose 
proceedings were published as Jewish Consciousness in 1963) 
intended to define the Jewish condition and the contents that 
should be given to a Jewish existence, using the conceptual 
tools of existentialism and phenomenology. From the begin- 
ning, the relation of French Jewry to the State of Israel was 
given a central place in the conferences, which also dealt with 
questions raised by French politics at the time. A. *Memmi, E. 
*Touati, and R. *Misrahi related to the question of colonialism, 
and asked whether the Diaspora should criticize Israeli poli- 
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tics in the spirit of the heated debates taking place there. The 
contributions of Judaism to science and to the new technolo- 
gies was highlighted through the reflections of the biologist 
H. *Atlan and C. Riveline, a professor at the Ecole des mines, 
who were both removed from Jewish tradition. At the end of 
1968, L. Askénazi, Amado Lévi-Valensi, and Néher moved to 
Israel. From the group of founders Levinas was the only one 
to remain in France. The orientation of the conferences then 
changed. During the 1970s Jewish identity and the notion of 
the universal in the light of this identity were less discussed. 
Devoted to the “loneliness of Israel? the 15t Conference was 
held (1975) in a climate of concern which gave rise to a feel- 
ing of isolation, originating in the feeling that the empathy for 
Jews, which had shaped itself in the wake of the Holocaust, had 
come to an end. The later conferences during the 1970s sought 
renewal, and were more and more focused on contemporary 
issues and opened themselves to the social sciences. The 1980s 
reinforced this trend. From then on, and with the involve- 
ment of the Fondation du Judaisme frangais, the intellectuals 
who are part of the colloquium have, among other things, at- 
tempted to work out the relationship between economics and 
ethics (LArgent, Le Quant-a-Soi, LIdée d’humanité, Le Corps). 
Discussions of memory and history provided themes for sev- 
eral Conferences (Mémoire et histoire, Le temps désorienté, Dif- 
ficile Justice) as did political questions (Politique et religion, 
morale et politique en péril, Idoles), while essential themes 
(Israel, le judaisme et Europe, La Bible au présent) moved to 
the foreground. After the death of Levinas a new generation 
appeared, whose primary aim was to define a positive and 
vivid sense of belonging to Judaism. Even if the influence of 
the Colloque des Intellectuels juifs de langue francaise seemed 
less vital at the outset of the 21° century, it played a significant 
role in the second half of the 20 century. 


[Perrine Simon-Nahum (24 ed.)] 


LESHNEV (Pol. Leszniéw), town in Tarnopol district, 
Ukraine. Jews first settled there in the early 17 century, and 
the Jewish cemetery dates from that era. The synagogue, built 
in the second half of the 17 century, had an Attic roof and 
pseudo-Tuscan columns. The town was economically depen- 
dent on the nearby city of Brody. Under the influence of the 
herem proclaimed against the Hasidim in Brody, in 1772 an 
assembly of “select members of the community,’ including the 
local rabbi, Menahem Mendel b. Jacob, and R. Akiva of Vladi- 
mir-Volynski, passed a decree against the Hasidim, which was 
signed by all the participants. The Leshnev community num- 
bered 696 (32% of the total population) in 1880; 513 (26%) in 
1900; and only 179 (about 10%) in 1921. The decline was caused 
by the decline of the economy and emigration. 


[Encyclopaedia Judaica (Germany)] 


Holocaust Period 
With the German conquest of the town at the end of June 
1941 attacks against Jewish life and property began. Many fell 
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at the hands of the Ukrainian population. Jewish youth were 
taken to labor camps in the surrounding area, and many met 
their deaths there. On November 2, 1942, the Jews were con- 
fined to a ghetto. Later some of the Jews were transferred to 
the Brody ghetto and were sent from there to extermination 
camps. On April 17, 1943, the remnants of the Leshnev com- 
munity were liquidated. A few managed to escape from the 
ghetto and found shelter in the surrounding forests. After the 
war, Jewish life was not reconstituted in the town. 
[Aharon Weiss] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Balaban, Zabytki historyczne Zyd6w w 
Polsce (1929), index; Dubnow, Hasidut, 1 (19607), index; Sprawozda- 
nia Komisji dla badania historyi sztuki w Polsce, vol. 5; B. Wasiutynski, 
Ludnos¢ zydowska w Polsce w wiekach x1x i XX (1930), 139. 


LESKO (Ger. Lisko; Heb. and Yid. Linsk), town in Rzeszow 
province, S.E. Poland. Jews lived in Lesko from the town’s 
foundation in the middle of the 16* century. In 1704 the town 
was burnt down by the Swedish army. In a plague which broke 
out afterward, 303 Jews perished. In 1718 the community paid 
3,400 zlotys poll tax. In the 18" century the community's rabbi 
was Samuel Shmelke b. Mordecai, who approved the book, 
Berit Shalom, by Phinehas of *Wlodawa. The *Councils of the 
Lands intervened in a dispute that lasted from 1705 to 1724 be- 
tween the community of Lesko and the neighboring one of 
*Sanok. Because of the serious economic plight of the Jewish 
population, the Polish *Sejm in 1768 declared a moratorium 
on its debts to the government. The Jewish community num- 
bered 1,976 in 1880 and 2,400 in 1921 (c. 63% of the total popu- 
lation). In the folklore of Galician Jews, Lesko Jews were con- 
sidered “wise fools” like those of *Chelm in Congress Poland. 
In June 1941 the German army entered the town. On Aug. 14, 
1941, the entire Jewish population was deported to Zaslaw and 
was exterminated together with Zaslaw Jews. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sefer Yizkor Mukdash le-Yehudei ha-Ayarot 
she-Nispu ba-Shoah, 1939-1944: Linsk, Istrik, Beligrod, Litovisk ve- 
ha-Sevivah (1965). 


[Shimshon Leib Kirshenboim / Shlomo Netzer (2"4 ed.)] 


°LESKOV, NIKOLAY SEMYONOVICH (1831-1895), Rus- 
sian author. One of the most controversial and misunderstood 
writers in Russian literature, he wrote some passages critical of 
Jews but more frequently criticized his fellow-Russians, often 
contrasting them unfavorably with the Jews, the Ukrainians, 
the English, the Americans, the Poles, and the Germans. Les- 
kov’s interest in the Jews can be traced throughout his literary 
career. Jewish themes were especially important in his literary 
and journalistic writing during the years 1880-87, when he 
published more than 30 works on the subject, including over 
20 newspaper articles explaining Jewish religious beliefs and 
customs to non-Jewish readers. His fictional works on Jewish 
themes include Skazaniye 0 Fyodore-khristianine i o druge yego 
Abramezhidovine (“The Tale of Theodore the Christian and 
his friend Abram the Jew,’ 1887), a simple parable on tolerance 
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and brotherhood, which was reprinted by the Petrograd Soviet 
shortly after the October 1917 Revolution; Obman (“Decep- 
tion,’ 1883), in which Leskov cleverly attacked antisemitism 
by exposing his fellow-Russians to ridicule; and Ukha bez 
ryby (“Fish Soup without Fish,” 1887), an entertaining story 
in which a learned provincial rabbi achieves poetic as well as 
economic justice at the expense of the town’s leading Russian 
Orthodox citizens. Two other stories, Rakushanskiy melamed 
(“The Hebrew Teacher from Galicia,’ 1878), and Zhidovskaya 
kuvyrkolegiya (“Somersaulting Yids,” 1882), caused him to be 
accused of antisemitism by readers who failed to realize that 
Jews had no more claim to protection from Leskov’s humorous 
satire than Orthodox archbishops, czarist bureaucrats, self- 
centered intellectuals, or despotic revolutionaries. Leskov also 
wrote anonymously what was possibly the most powerful de- 
fense of equal rights for Jews published in 19"*-century Russia. 
Yevrei v Rossii (“The Jews in Russia,” 1884), a report intended 
for government circulation only, caused much excitement in 
Jewish circles in St. Petersburg. When a copy was lent to A.E. 
Landau, editor of the leading Russian-language Jewish journal 
Voskhod, he immediately devoted a long series of enthusiastic 
editorials to it and, with unconscious irony, regretted that the 
author of such a well-written document was not a professional 
writer. Yevrei v Rossii was republished in Petrograd (1919) and 
in New York (1969), but it does not appear in the 11-volume 
Soviet edition of Leskov’s works published in 1956-58. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.L. Volynski (pseud.), N.S. Leskov (Rus., 
1923); L. Grossman, N.S. Leskov (Rus., 1945); B.M. Drugov, N.S. Les- 


kov: ocherk tvorchestva (1957); W.B. Edgerton (ed. and tr.), Satirical 
Stories of Nikolai Leskov (1963), incl. bibl. 


[William B. Edgerton] 


LESLAU, WOLF (1906- ), U.S. Semitics scholar and phi- 
lologist. Born in Krzepice, Poland, Leslau was educated at 
the University of Vienna and at the Sorbonne in Paris. He 
taught at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes in Paris and the Ecole 
des Langues Orientales. In 1942 he immigrated to the United 
States. He taught at several institutions before joining the 
faculty of the University of California in Los Angeles in 1955, 
where he continued teaching Hebrew and Semitic languages. 
He was the founding chairman of the Department of Near 
Eastern Languages and was instrumental in establishing the 
Near Eastern Center. 

Leslau was a fellow of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, American Academy of Jewish Research, and other 
scholarly societies. He undertook eight trips to Ethiopia to do 
fieldwork on the various Semitic languages of Ethiopia and 
on the culture and folklore of the country (1946-76), giving 
special attention to *Beta Israel. Leslau is regarded as one of 
the foremost experts on Semitic languages, in particular the 
ones spoken in Ethiopia. 

When he retired from teaching, he was named ucLA pro- 
fessor emeritus of Hebrew and Semitic linguistics. 

He published more than 40 books that deal with descrip- 
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tive and comparative problems of Ethiopic as well as Semitic 
linguistics; they include Falasha Anthology (1951), which he 
translated and edited; Ethiopic and South Arabic Contribu- 
tion to the Hebrew Lexicon (1958); An Amharic Conversation 
Book (1965); Ethiopians Speak (3 vols, 1965-68); Amharic Text- 
book (1968); Hebrew Cognates in Amharic (1969); Concise Am- 
haric Dictionary (1976); Gurage Folklore (1982); Fifty Years of 
Research (1988); The Fire on the Mountain and Other Stories 
(with H. Courlander, 1995); and The Jews of Ethiopia: A Picto- 
rial Journey Back to their Past (with C. Berman, 2001). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Hudson (ed.), Essays on Gurage 
Language and Culture: Dedicated to Wolf Leslau on the Occasion of 
His 90" birthday, November 14", 1996 (1997); S. Segert and A,J.E. Bo- 
broligeti (eds.), Ethiopian Studies: Dedicated to Wolf Landau on His 
75" Birthday, 1981 (1983). 


[Walter Joseph Fischel / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


LESLIE, ROBERT L. (1885-1987), U.S. typographic expert. 
Leslie was born in New York to a Polish mother and a Scot- 
tish father. He graduated from City College with a B.S. in 1904 
and an M.D. from Johns Hopkins in 1912, after working as an 
apprentice at De Vinne Press, a teacher, a social worker, and 
a proofreader at the Baltimore Sun. Upon receiving his medi- 
cal degree, Leslie worked as a doctor for the Public Health 
Service, where he redesigned all the government publications 
for the Surgeon General's Office. In 1920 he moved back to 
New York, where he became the first industrial doctor in the 
city. He worked for the McGraw Hill Company and eventu- 
ally left the medical field when he realized that printing was 
his real passion. 

In 1927 Leslie and Sol M. Cantor (1892-1965) formed a 
typesetting firm, The Composing Room, Inc., in New York, 
specializing in books for publishers throughout the U.S. In 
the early 1930s, Leslie created pm magazine with co-editor 
Percy Seitlin. In 1936, in the office of the Composing Room, 
he created the A-D Gallery, which was the first place in New 
York City dedicated to exhibiting the graphic and typographic 
arts. In 1958, after the war, it was reactivated and renamed 
Gallery 303. 

Leslie introduced novel promotion techniques to further 
the graphic arts, bringing graphic artists together to form ty- 
pographic design clinics. The Composing Room provided a 
wide variety of typefaces. Thousands of separate fonts were 
available for hand, machine, and photocomposition. Among 
the typographic experts was Ismar David, designer of the He- 
brew typeface “David.” 

After retiring as president of the Composing Room in 
1969, Leslie helped set up Uncle Bob’s Paper Mill in Israel 
in 1971. 

Among his many honors and awards, Leslie received the 
1st Annual American Printing History Association Award in 
1976, as well as the New York Printers Wall of Fame and Type 
Directors Club Medal. 


[Israel Soifer / Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 
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LESMIAN (Lesman), BOLESEAW (1878-1937), Polish poet. 
Born in Warsaw, Lesmian was raised in Kiev and trained as 
a lawyer. A master of Polish verse, he was one of the lead- 
ing representatives of the group of symbolist poets known as 
Young Poland, in whose organ Chimera his earliest works ap- 
peared (1901-07). In turn satirical and pathetic, he produced 
verse full of symbolic description and metaphysical reflection, 
mingling realistic, fanciful, and grotesque effects. Above all, 
Lesmian stressed the tragic fate of mankind - a prey to sick- 
ness and misery. During his lifetime he published three verse 
collections: Sad rozstajny (“The Widespread Orchard,” 1912); 
Laka (“The Meadow,’ 1920); and Napdj cienisty (“Shady Li- 
quor,’ 1936). A fourth volume, Dzieje lesna (“The Wood Fa- 
ble”), appeared posthumously in 1938. Lesmian also translated 
poems by Edgar Allan Poe and published two prose works, 
Klechdy sezamowe (“The Sesame Narrative,” 1913), fairy tales; 
and Przygody Sindbada zeglarza (“The Adventures of Sinbad 
the Sailor,” 1915), a popular children’s book. Lesmian, whose 
works often recall those of *Kafka, was a forerunner of the 
Polish surrealists and his poetry enjoyed a new lease on life 
in the 1960s, inspiring literary symposia and research. His 
Szkice literackie i eseje (“Literary Sketches and Essays”) were 


published in 1959. 
[Stanislaw Wygodzki] 


LESS, EMIL (1855-1935), German meteorologist. Born in 
Koenigsberg (Kaliningrad), Less was director of the Berlin 
weather bureau (1884-1923) and in 1897 was appointed to the 
Landwirtschaftliche Hochschule of Berlin. He was also associ- 
ate professor at the Kaiser Frederick William University of Ber- 
lin. Less was among the founders of the Deutsche Meteorolo- 
gische Gesellschaft. During the years he directed the Berlin 
weather bureau, he published the annual and general reports 
on the climatic elements of Germany. In 1914 he was enlisted 
as an officer in the army, providing meteorological guidance 
and weather information for the pilots of the Air Force. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.C. Poggendorff, Biographisch-literarisches 
Handwoerterbuch, 4 (1904); 5 (1926); 6 (1938), $.v., includes bibliog- 
raphy; Kuerschners Deutscher Gelehrten-Kalender, 3 (1929); 4 (1931); 


s.v., incl. bibl. 
[Dov Ashbel] 


LESSER POLAND (Pol. Malopolska), historical region in 
S.W. Poland (Western Galicia). In the structure of Jewish 
*autonomy and in historical geography, Lesser Poland em- 
braced the provinces (wojewddzstwa) of Krakow and Sando- 
mierz alone; after the first partition of Poland (1772) it passed 
to Austria and was essentially Western Galicia. According to 
the 1764 census the Jews in Lesser Poland numbered 18,670 in 
Krakow province and 42,972 in Sandomierz, around 10.5% of 
the total Jewish population of Poland. More Jews were actu- 
ally living there at the time, but since the census was related 
to a poll tax, the Jews concealed their exact number. About 
60% of them lived in the towns and the rest in the countryside. 
The largest communities in the region had several thousand 
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members; in most of the villages there were only a few Jewish 
families. Between 1511-14 King Sigismund 1 appointed Jewish 
seniores as heads of the region and collectors of taxes from the 
Jews. At the same time he appointed Joseph *Polak as chief 
rabbi of Lesser Poland. Since the system was unsuccessful the 
king abandoned it and handed over tax collecting to the Jews 
in the various regions of the country between 1518 and 1522. 
Lesser Poland thus became one of the basic units of Jewish 
autonomy in Poland. However, the king retained the right to 
nominate the chief rabbis and in Lesser Poland he appointed 
Moses Fishel. The king’s retention of control was resisted by 
the communities and in 1551 King Sigismund 11 Augustus al- 
lowed them to elect their own rabbis. 

The principal communities of Lesser Poland in the 
*Councils of the Lands were Opatow (Apta), Checiny (Hen- 
chin), Sandomierz (Zuzmir), Pinczow (Pintshev), and *Sta- 
szow), all in the province of Sandomierz, and Wodzislaw 
(Voidislav), *Olkusz (Elkish), and Cracow (Kraka), in the 
province of Krakow. According to the 1717 assessment, Lesser 
Poland had to pay the Council of Four Lands a share of 27,075 
zlotys in the total payment of 226,109 zlotys due from all the 
Jews in Poland. When the council was dissolved, the commit- 
tee appointed by the royal treasury to carry out the liquida- 
tion drew up a list of debts: a total of 2,314,350 zlotys for the 
entire Jewish population. Of this the provinces of Krakow 
and Sandomierz owed 338,089 zlotys on account of loans re- 
ceived for poll tax. Four of the representatives at the Council 
of Four Lands came from Lesser Poland. The provincial coun- 
cil of Lesser Poland convened every year to determine the ap- 
portionment of taxes among the various communities. Other 
problems of Jewish life were also discussed at these meetings. 
The provincial council employed a rabbi, who was presiding 
judge of the provincial court, as well as several clerks, among 
them a shammash who represented the larger communities 
at the *Breslau fairs. In 1738 the authorities decreed that the 
numbers of these shammashim in Poland should be reduced 
and the communities of Lesser Poland were allowed to ap- 
point one representative only. The council of Lesser Poland 
was heavily in debt to rich Jews. When the Council of Four 
Lands discussed the matter in 1762-63, it resolved to press the 
provincial council to pay its debts. 

Thanks to the standing of the yeshivot of Cracow and its 
great rabbis, as well as the centrality of the region in the origins 
and development of the Polish state and culture, the Jewry and 
leadership of Lesser Poland enjoyed an influence dispropor- 
tionate to their numbers. Under Austrian rule, Western Galicia 
developed its own kind of Jewish culture and society. 

See also *Great Poland; Moses *Isserles; *Galicia; *Po- 
land, Modern Era; and Osias *Thon. 


[Shimshon Leib Kirshenboim] 


°LESSING, GOTTHOLD EPHRAIM (1729-1781), German 
dramatist, philosopher, and critic. One of the outstanding rep- 
resentatives of the Enlightenment in Germany, Lessing was 
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devoted to the principle of toleration. One of Lessing’s earli- 
est literary ventures was Die Juden (1749), a one-act comedy 
in which for the first time a Jew was presented on the German 
stage in a reasonably objective manner. Lessing later upheld 
the play’s defense of toleration against the criticism of J.D. *Mi- 
chaelis. Through a physician, Aaron Solomon Gumpertz, he 
became a friend and admirer of Moses *Mendelssohn, whom 
he encouraged to publish his first philosophical work. The 
outcome of their common interest in aesthetics was Pope ein 
Metaphysiker (1755) and a critical journal, Briefe, die neueste 
Literatur betreffend (1759-60). Their correspondence, mainly 
on philosophical themes, continued until Lessing’s death. 

Mendelssohn was the inspiration for Lessing’s Nathan der 
Weise (1779), his last play, and once more a plea for toleration. 
Based on the parable of the three rings, adapted from *Boc- 
caccio’s Decameron, the play presents Judaism, Christianity, 
and Islam as three sons of a benevolent father who has given 
each an identical ring, although each one claims that his ring 
alone is authentic. Nathan is made the spokesman for the as- 
pirations of the Enlightenment: tolerance, brotherhood, and 
love of humanity. Lessing’s vision of Jewish-Christian amity 
was ridiculed by Julius von Voss in Der travestierte Nathan der 
Weise (1804), and attacked by the antisemites Wilhelm *Marr, 
Karl Eugen *Duehring, Sebastian *Brunner, and Adolf Bar- 
tels. On the other hand Lessing’s personal example and ide- 
als were vigorously upheld and emphasized by German Jews 
such as Gabriel *Riesser, I.H. *Ritter, Berthold *Auerbach, 
Emil *Lehmann, and Johann *Jacoby. Nathan der Weise was 
translated into Hebrew, notably by Simon *Bacher and A.B. 
*Gottlober, and many of Lessing’s other plays were also trans- 
lated. His ideological and stylistic influence on the *Haskalah 
was as decisive as that of Friedrich *Schiller. 

However, Lessing’s attitude toward Judaism was am- 
bivalent. While never forsaking the principle of tolerance, he 
came to depreciate Judaism in relation to Christianity with 
his publication of Fragmente eines Ungenannten (1774-78), the 
posthumous writings of the ultra-rationalist theologian H.M. 
Reimarus. He reached a further stage in his epoch-making Er- 
ziehung des Menschengeschlechts (“Education of Humanity”), 
which was published anonymously. In it the Old Testament 
is described as morally and aesthetically inferior to the New 
Testament, which itself is on the verge of being superseded by 
rational enlightenment. The monotheistic and universalistic 
mission of Judaism as the forerunner of Christianity had been 
completed. This attitude also appeared in Nathan der Weise, in 
which the brother representing Christianity accuses the Jew- 
ish religion of having given birth to intolerance through the 
concept of a chosen people. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: ADB, 19 (1884), 756-802: L. Zscharnack, 
Lessing und Semmler (1905); L. Geiger, Die deutsche Literatur und die 
Juden (1910), 54-58; P. Hazard, European Thought in the Eighteenth 
Century from Montesquieu to Lessing (1954); Ettinger, in: Zion, 29 
(1954), 182-207; H.E. Allison, Lessing and the Enlightenment (1966); 
P. Demetz (ed.), G.E. Lessing: Nathan der Weise (1966); H.M.Z. Meyer, 
Moses Mendelssohn Bibliography (1965), index, s.v. Lessing; J, bibli- 
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ography; see also the exchange of letters between Lessing and Men- 
delssohn in Moses Mendelssohn’s Gesammelte Schriften (1932), vol. 
11. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Barner, “Vorurteil, Empirie, Rettung, 
Der junge Lessing und die Juden,” in: H.A. Strauss and C. Hoffmann 
(eds.), Juden und Judentum in der Literatur (1985), 52-77; B. Fischer, 
Nathans Ende? Von Lessing bis Tabori. Zur deutsch-jtidischen Rezep- 
tion von “Nathan der Weise” (2000); V. Forester, Lessing und Moses 
Mendelssohn. Geschichte einer Freudschaft (2001); W. Jasper, Lessing: 
Aufklaerer und Judenfreund. Biographie (2001), 437-459, with bib- 
liography; H. Goebel (ed.), Lessings “Nathan.” Der Autor, der Text, 
seine Umwelt, seine Folgen (2002); K.-J. Kuschel, “Jud, Christ und 
Muselmann vereinigt?” Lessings “Nathan der Weise” (2004), 222-26, 
with bibliography. 

[Michael J. Graetz] 


LESSING, THEODOR (1872-1933), German philosopher. 
Lessing was born in Hanover as the son of a prosperous phy- 
sician and read history, philosophy, and medicine at Bonn and 
Munich. He converted to Lutheranism in 1895 as a student in 
Freiburg. From 1898 he turned back to Judaism, from 1900 to 
Zionism, criticizing the politics of assimilation. After a jour- 
ney to Galicia in 1906 he also discovered East European Juda- 
ism (Eindruecke aus Galizien, 1906), following the Zionist dis- 
course. After his doctorate in 1899, he was appointed professor 
of philosophy at the Technische Hochschule in Hanover in 
1907. In 1906 he published his first philosophical work (Scho- 
penhauer, Wagner, Nietzsche), criticizing the loss of values. His 
main philosophical works are Geschichte als Sinngebung des 
Sinnlosen (1919) and Europa und Asien (1918, enlarged 1924), 
a critique of the war, which was banned by the military au- 
thorities before being published. On the basis of the opposi- 
tion of Europe (ie., culture, “Gesellschaft”) and Asia (i-e., na- 
ture, “Gemeinschaft”) he clarified also his Zionist program. 
He followed this line of reasoning in his most famous book, 
Der juedische Selbsthass (1930, published by the Juedische 
Verlag), a historical-psychological study of Judaism as a mi- 
nority in the Diaspora. He understood “self-hatred” as a “life 
killing malady” which psychologically consisted of adapting 
to the negative image of Judaism held by non-Jews. Lessing 
saw in the Jews an Asiatic people forced upon the European 
scene, and made to occupy a position between the cultures 
of two continents. He discovered the strength of the Jews 
in their closeness to nature and life’s elemental roots: it was 
their tragedy that against their earthbound instincts history 
had cut them off from the soil, eventually causing a people 
of peasants to become overspiritualized and decadent. In the 
minority that had begun to trickle back to the eroded soil of 
Palestine, he saw the eventual recovery of both land and peo- 
ple. A member of Poalei Zion, Lessing envisaged this recov- 
ery as a synthesis of Socialism and Zionism. Already in 1925 
Lessing was subjected to antisemitic attacks, when he ex- 
pressed opposition to Hindenburg’s election as president of 
the Weimar Republic. In 1933 he flew first to Prague, then to 
Marienbad, where he was assassinated as one of the first vic- 
tims of the Nazis. His memoirs, Einmal und nie wieder, were 
published in 1935 in Prague. His writings were reprinted after 
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the war, among others the collection Ausgewaehlte Schriften 
(1995ff.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Hieronimus, Theodor Lessing, Otto Mey- 
erhof, Leonard Nelson, bedeutende Juden in Niedersachsen (1964), 
9-57. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Marwedel, Theodor Lessing (1987); 
Zeitschrift fuer Religions- und Geistesgeschichte, 50 (1998); A. Boelke- 
Fabian, in: A. Kilcher (ed.), Metzler Lexikon juedischer Philosophen 
(2003), 321-24; J. Henrich, Friedrich Nietzsche und Theodor Less- 


ing (2004). 
[Sol Liptzin / Andreas Kilcher (2"¢ ed.)] 


LESTER, RICHARD (1932- ), film director. Born in the 
United States, Lester immigrated to England in 1954. He won 
prominence in 1964 with A Hard Day’s Night, a quasi-docu- 
mentary in which the Beatles poked fun at the craze they 
themselves had started. In 1965, his comedy The Knack won a 
first prize at the Cannes Film Festival. Among his other mov- 
ies are Help (1965), also made with the Beatles; How I Won 
the War (1967), a controversial antiwar satire; Petulia (1968); 
‘The Bed Sitting Room (1969); The Three Musketeers (1974); The 
Four Musketeers (1975); Robin and Marian (1976); Butch and 
Sundance: The Early Days (1979); Superman 11 (1980); Super- 
man 111 (1983); The Return of The Musketeers (1990); and Get 


Back (1991). 
[Jonathan Licht] 


LESTSCHINSKY, JACOB (1876-1966), Russian-born pio- 
neer in sociology, economics, and demography of Jewish life. 
Lestschinsky, who was born in Horodicz in the Ukraine, was 
deeply affected by *Ahad Ha-Am and became a member of the 
*Benei Moshe League when he was 17. He and his brother Jo- 
seph established a modern Hebrew school in Horodicz which 
became famous for its tutelage. He studied at Berne and Zurich 
universities, pamphleteered for Zionist Socialism, principally 
in Warsaw, and served as a Zionist delegate at the Sixth Zionist 
Congress in Basle, where he supported the territorialists. He 
helped found the Zionist-Socialist (S.S.) Party, writing for it 
and for other journals on economics under the name Ahad 
ha-Kanna’im. “Statistics of a Small Town” (1903) was his first 
study in the field he was to concentrate on, and was followed 
by two applications of Marxist methods, Der Yidisher Arbeter 
in London (1906) and Der Yidisher Arbeter in Rusland (1906). 
After 1906 he was not active in party politics, although he re- 
mained a Zionist activist. At this period he published two se- 
ries of studies on conversions in different countries (1911) and 
on German Jewry (1912). Before 1914 he operated an oRT em- 
ployment agency for Jewish refugees in Warsaw. During the 
February Revolution in Russia he helped found the United 
Jewish Socialist Party and served on the editorial board of 
Naye Tsayt, its official journal. 

In 1921 Lestschinsky left Russia and established him- 
self in Berlin, where he was the Forward correspondent, 
a connection he maintained virtually until his death. His 
Yidishe Folk in Tsifern (1922) viewed Jewish demography in 
worldwide perspective. Early in the 1920s he helped establish 
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the Institute for Research into Contemporary Jewry and Ju- 
daism. He served as editor of an important journal, Bleter 
far Yidishe Demografie un Statistik, from 1923 to 1925. His 
Probleme der Bevoelkerungs-Bewegung bei den Juden (1926) 
has been called “one of the most brilliant investigations of 
problems of Jewish demography ever published.” His study 
Die Umsiedlung und Umschichtung des juedischen Volkes 
im Laufe des letzten Jahrhunderts (1929-30) was of fundamen- 
tal importance. In the 1920s he directed *y1vo’s economics 
and statistics section, and his work appeared in y1vo pub- 
lications. Less than two months after Hitler came to power 
in Germany, Lestschinsky sent a dispatch to Forward which 
was published in the New York Times on March 26, 1933; in 
it he said: “The Hitler regime flames up with anger because 
it has been compelled through fear of public foreign opinion 
to forego a mass slaughter of Jews. It threatens, however, to 
execute pogroms if Jews in other countries make too much 
fuss about the pogroms it has hitherto indulged in” Arrested 
by the Nazis upon publication of the dispatch, he was expelled 
from Germany. In 1934 he went to Warsaw, but was expelled 
from there in 1937 for publishing material on the plight of the 
Jews in Poland. In 1938 he went to the United States. During 
the war he lived in New York, and worked with the Institute 
of Jewish Affairs of the World Jewish Congress. One of the 
earliest students of the Holocaust, he wrote two basic studies 
in this field, Di Yidishe Katastrofe (1944) and Crisis, Catastro- 
phe, and Survival: A Jewish Balance Sheet, 1914-1948 (1948). 
In 1959 he moved to Tel Aviv, and in 1964 to Jerusalem, where 
he remained until he died. His collection of books and pa- 
pers, which he somehow maintained throughout his wan- 
derings, are at the Institute of Contemporary Jewry of the 
Hebrew University. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Glikson, in: Jjso, 9 (1967), 48-57, incl. bibl; 
J. Anilowicz, in: y1vo-Bleter, 10 (1936), 327-39, a bibl.; A. Manor, 
Yaakov Lestschinsky (Heb., 1961); idem, in: JJso, 4 (1962), 101-6. 
[Encylopaedia Hebraica] 


LESTSCHINSKY, JOSEPH (“Chmurner’; 1884-1935), Jew- 
ish socialist leader in Russia and Poland. Both Joseph, who 
was born in the Ukraine, and his brother, Jacob *Lestschinsky, 
joined a circle of Zionist youth in Warsaw which acquired in 
1903 a socialist character. In 1905 Lestschinsky helped to found 
the *Zionist-Socialist Workers Party and was a member of its 
central committee. He was a theoretician of *territorialism in 
the party, edited its publications, and published his articles in 
them. One of the leaders of the left wing of the *United Jew- 
ish Socialist Workers’ Party in the Ukraine in 1917, he was its 
representative on the Central Council of the Ukraine (Rada) 
and on the Jewish National Council. In 1921 he went to Poland, 
where he joined the *Bund and became the chief ideologist 
and publicist of its leftist faction. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Chmurner-Bukh (Yid., 1958); LNYL, 5 (1963), 
376-80; B. Johnpoll, The Politics of Futility (1968), index. 
[Moshe Mishkinsky] 
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LESZNO (Ger. Lissa), town in the Poznan district. Jews set- 
tled in Leszno upon the foundation of the town in 1534. In 1580 
they received their first charter. The community had jurisdic- 
tion over the northwestern part of the town, where they lived. 
The Leszno community had to flee temporarily in 1659 dur- 
ing the second Swedish war. The earliest tombstone preserved 
in the cemetery dates from 1667. As early as 1650 the Jews of 
Leszno had close business connections with those of Breslau 
and from 1688 they attended the Leipzig fairs. A synagogue 
was established in 1685. In 1740 Jewish merchants exceeded 
non-Jewish. By 1793, 40 of the 53 merchants were Jews, as were 
200 of the 201 brokers. In 1800, 32 of the 51 tailors were Jews 
and 250 Jewish women were lace-workers. There was also a 
considerable number of smelters, tanners, furriers, and em- 
broiderers. 

During the Northern War (1706-07) Leszno Jews suf- 
fered from the exactions of both sides. Russian soldiers com- 
mitted plunder and rape, and the entire Jewish quarter was 
burned. In the plague of 1709 the Jews were accused of infect- 
ing the town with plague by bringing the corpse of a Jew to 
be buried in the town cemetery. As a result of this libel, the 
Jews were expelled from the city, but when the plague sub- 
sided they returned. In 1767 a fire destroyed the whole Jew- 
ish quarter and 20 Jews were killed. After this the Jews were 
freed from taxes for six years. A new bet midrash was built and 
a library purchased; later a large synagogue was built, with 
the help of other communities. In the summer of 1790 a fire 
swept through the Jewish quarter once more; 196 of 481 Jew- 
ish houses were destroyed, as well as the new synagogue and 
the bet midrash. Another synagogue was completed in 1799. In 
the second half of the 18" century Leszno became central in 
Jewish life in *Great Poland following the decline of *Poznan 
after 1736. The “sages of Leszno” were renowned throughout 
Europe. At the end of the 18 century students came to the 
Leszno yeshivah from Germany as well as from central and 
southeastern Poland. Rabbis who served the town included 
Mordecai b. Zevi Hirsch (1721?-53), who was requested to 
be the main arbitrator in the dispute between Jacob *Emden 
and Jonathan *Eybeschuetz. After his death his brother and 
successor, Abraham Abusch *Lissa (1753-59), continued the 
attempt at arbitration. David Tevele, rabbi from 1774 to 1792, 
gave strong and eloquent expression to the Orthodox opposi- 
tion to Haskalah trends of assimilation. In a trenchant sermon 
he castigated the subservience of N.H. *Wessely to an alien 
culture, drawing attention to the human and humanistic val- 
ues inherent in the traditional Jewish culture and way of life. 
From 1809 to 1821 Jacob *Lorbeerbaum was rabbi, and from 
1864 to 1912 Samuel Baeck, father of Leo *Baeck. Akiva *Eger 
studied in Leszno from 1780 to 1790. Raphael Kosch, a native 
of Leszno, was first vice president of the National Council in 
Berlin in 1848 and headed the procedural committee of the 
Prussian Parliament. Ludwig Kalisch (1814-1882), the humor- 
ist who participated in the revolution of 1848 and later moved 
to Paris, was also a native of the city. The Jewish population in 
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Leszno rose from 400 families in 1656 to 4,989 persons in 1765. 
However, after the partition of Poland and the Prussian an- 
nexation of the town in 1793, the community began to decline. 
Deprived of their commercial markets in the Polish interior 
and in Russia, many Leszno Jews moved to central Germany. 
The numbers fell from 3,960 in 1833 to 2,578 in 1858, 1,206 in 
1895, 804 in 1913, and 322 in 1921. 

[Jacob Rothschild] 


Holocaust Period 

Under Nazi occupation, Leszno came under the Regierungs- 
bezirk Posen (Wartheland). No ghetto was created in the town, 
but a *Judenrat existed. The Jews were obliged to appear daily 
before the German authorities for hard labor. Jews were driven 
out of their houses and the synagogue was transformed into 
a storehouse. In December 1940, 300 Jews were deported to 
*Grodzisk Mazowiecki in the General Government and in 
February 1941 were taken together with the Jews of that town 
to the Warsaw ghetto. In Leszno itself or the vicinity a Jew- 
ish labor camp functioned from April 1941 until August 1943, 


with about 250 inmates. 
[Danuta Dombrowska] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Lewin, Geschichte der Juden in Lissa 
(1904); idem, in: MGwyJ, 73 (1929), 179; Jacobson, ibid., 64 (1920), 
282; 65 (1921), 45, 47, 158, 162, 235; I. Trunk, in: Bleter far Geshikhte, 
2:1-4 (1949), 64-75, passim; D. Dabrowska, in: BZ1H, 13-14 (1955), 
122-84, passim. 


LETICHEV, town in Khmelnitsky district, Ukraine; under 
czarist rule a district town in the province of Podolia. Jews 
are first mentioned there in a document of 1581. The commu- 
nity was destroyed during the *Chmielnicki massacres (1648). 
More than a century later (1765) 652 Jews paid the poll tax in 
Letichev and the vicinity. The community grew, numbering 
1,852 in 1847 and 4,108 (56.6% of the total population) in 1897. 
In the years 1881-1882 Jews suffered from pogroms. During 
the civil war (1919-20) the town and surrounding countryside 
suffered severely at the hands of rebellious Ukrainian bands. 
In 1926 there were 2,434 Jews (34%) in the town, their num- 
ber dropped further to 1,946 (36.5% of the total population) 
in 1939. The Germans occupied Letichev on July 17, 1941. They 
created a ghetto and took Jews to forced labor. In September 
1942 the Germans murdered 3,000 Jews from the town and its 
environs. There in November 1942 they killed 4,000 Jews from 
the counties of Volkovinets and Derazhne.The local Jews who 
remained in a labor camp were executed in early 1943. 


[Yehuda Slutsky / Shmuel Spector (2”4 ed.)] 


LETTERIS, MEIR (Max; 1800?-1871), Hebrew poet, writer, 
and editor. Born in Zolkiew (now Zholkva), Letteris, as a child, 
was introduced to Nachman *Krochmal, whom he hence- 
forth considered his mentor. In spite of fame, professional 
recognition, public honors, and numerous editions of several 
of his works, he struggled financially all his life, holding jobs 
as copyreader in different printing houses (but especially in 
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that of Anton von *Schmid), and lecturing, publishing pe- 
riodicals, selling subscriptions, writing occasional poems, 
and, for some time, even receiving charity. In the course of 
his work as a copyreader in Vienna, Pressburg, and Prague, 
he edited important reprints and first editions, to which he 
added notes, explanations, and biographies. The latter, along 
with his autobiography, letter collections, and the contribu- 
tions of his contemporaries to his various publications, con- 
vey a vivid picture of the Galician-Austrian Haskalah and all 
its leading personalities. 

His works include the following: (1) Books of Hebrew po- 
etry: Divrei Shir (1822), original poems as well as translations 
of Schiller, among others; Ayyelet ha-Shahar (1824), original 
poetry and translations of Schiller, Byron (“Hebrew Melo- 
dies”), and others; Afrot Zahav (1852), original and translated 
poetry; Tofes Kinnor ve-Ugav (1860), his first two volumes of 
poetry together with other previously published and new po- 
ems. (2) Translations: Two of Racine’s plays, which are in fact 
free adaptations in Hebrew: Athalie (Geza Yishai, 1835) and 
Esther (Shelom Ester, 1843); several works by L.A. *Frankl, as 
well as Goethe’s Faust, part 1 (Ben Avuyah, 1865), probably 
Letteris’ most important work in this field of endeavor: he 
adapted and hebraized the play (the setting and characters are 
Jewish), and deleted all christological references. (3) Hebrew 
literary collections: Ha-Zefirah (1824) - intended as the first 
number of a periodical - opening with “Yonah Homiyyah,; 
which became the best known of Letteris’ poems, set to mu- 
sic and sung for generations; collections of letters including 
Mikhtavim (1827), Mikhtevei Ivrit (1847), and Mikhtevei Be- 
nei Kedem (1866). Further Hebrew collections appeared as 
supplements to some of his German periodicals. (4) German 
publications: Sagen aus dem Orient (1847), poetic renditions 
of biblical, midrashic, and talmudic themes, for which he was 
awarded a gold medal by Emperor Franz Joseph; Wiener Bla- 
etter, with the Hebrew supplement Zefirat Tiferet (1851-52), 
Wiener VierteljahrsSchrift, with Avnei Nezer (1853), and Wiener 
Mitteilungen (1854-70). He republished both his Hebrew and 
German writings, including Oestliche Rosen (1852), Beitraege 
zur Literatur-und Kulturgeschichte (1859), and Ein Blatt Ge- 
schichte (1869). His German translation of the mahzor (with 
a Hebrew commentary, 1845-49) and the Andachtsbuch fuer 
israelitische Frauenzimmer (1845) saw numerous editions. He 
also wrote a Hebraeische Sprachlehre (1853). (5) Editions from 
manuscripts: M.H. *Luzzatto’s Migdal Oz (1838) with a Latin 
introduction by Franz *Delitzsch and notes by S.D. *Luz- 
zatto; Abraham *Ibn Ezra’s Sefat Yeter (1838), and R. Joseph 
ha-Kohen’s Emek ha-Bakha (1852), with notes by S.D. Luz- 
zatto. Among his new editions (always with notes, biogra- 
phies, or text additions) are *Ben-Zeev’s Ozar ha-Shorashim 
(1839-44), the works of Isaac *Erter, Ha-Zofeh le-Veit Yisrael 
(1858), volume one of Ha-Meassef (1862), and Krochmal’s 
Moreh Nevukhei ha-Zeman (1863). (6) Other works: Hikrei 
Lev (1837), a treatise on Bible study; contributions to the pe- 
riodicals Bikkurei ha-Ittim, Kerem Hemed, and Bikkurei ha- 
Ittim ha-Hadashim. In the latter, Letteris published a Spinoza 
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biography (1845, 27b-31b) which aroused controversy because 
of his plea for the rehabilitation of Spinoza among Jews. An- 
other undertaking, the editing of the Hebrew text of the Old 
Testament for the British and Foreign Bible Society of Lon- 
don (1852), damaged his reputation among Jews. It was per- 
haps his most lasting achievement, however, as it resulted in 
innumerable editions of the “Letteris Bible.” Of his autobiog- 
raphy, Zikkaron ba-Sefer (1869), only the first part appeared, 
leading up to 1831, and containing a description of Nachman 
Krochmal’s circle in Zolkiew. 

Letteris was a true exponent of the Haskalah, a media- 
tor between Jewish and Western cultures. His free Hebrew 
renditions of European literary works are probably his great- 
est contribution to modern Hebrew poetry. A new edition of 
Tofes Kinnor ve-Ugav appeared in 1969. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Waxman, Literature, index; Klausner, Sifrut, 
2 (19527), 360-400; Lachower, Sifrut, 2 (1953'”), 7-11; Zinberg, Sifrut, 
6 (1960), 83-88; Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 247-9. ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: M. Ungerfeld, “Bein Letteris u-Smolenskin, in: Moznayim, 
23 (1966), 250-52; idem, “M.H. Letteris; in: Ha-Doar, 51 (1972), 231-333 
A.M. Haberman, “Itonav shel M.H. Letteris} in: Kiyov (1972), 109-12; 
B.L. Knapp, “Jean Racine’s Esther and Two Hebrew Translations of 
This Drama,’ in: Baron (1974), 596-621; S. Yaniv, “Habaladah ha-Si- 
frutit ha-Ivrit ha-Rishonah, in: Dappim le-Mehkar be-Sifrut, 2 (1985), 
139-157; M. Gilboa, “Ha-Zefirah shel M. Letteris ke-Kovez Lohem, in: 


MEETS TES. [Werner Weinberg] 


LETTERS AND LETTER WRITERS. The letter holds an 
honored place in Jewish history and literature and includes 
diplomatic correspondence, state papers, and letters as ve- 
hicles of religious or secular literature and as a means of po- 
lemics in communal and spiritual matters, business or private 
family letters, and so on. In Jewish law and ritual the authori- 
tative opinion in answer to an inquiry has given rise to an en- 
tire literature of its own (see *Responsa). 

The language of Jewish letters was above all Hebrew, and 
even after Jews adopted the languages of their homes in the 
Diaspora, it gained in importance as Jewry’s lingua franca, 
apart from remaining the vehicle of all learned communica- 
tion. At a later stage Yiddish occupied a similar position for 
European Jews. In style the language often became formalized 
and adopted the literary conventions of the dominant culture. 
Letters constitute a valuable source for Jewish history. 


Biblical Period 

From the 14" century B.c.£. there is the famous collection 
of diplomatic correspondence, the *El-Amarna letters with 
their first references to the *Habiru, who perhaps had some 
connection to the Hebrews. These letters, on clay tablets writ- 
ten in Akkadian, contain numerous “Hebrew” words. To ap- 
proximately the same period also belong letters written on 
clay tablets found at *Taanach. The first biblical letter is the 
one that sent Uriah to his death (11 Sam. 11:14-15), and to the 
same category belongs the one written by Jezebel arranging 
the judicial murder of Naboth (1 Kings 21:8-11). In both cases 
the Hebrew word sefer (also meaning “book”) is used for let- 
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ter; in Ezra (1:1) and 11 Chronicles (21:12; 36:22) it is mikhtav 
(“letter”); and in Esther (9:26, 29) as well as in 11 Chronicles 
(30:1, 6) and Nehemiah (2:7-9; 6:5, 17, 19), iggeret (“epistle”). 
Nehemiah 6:5 speaks of an “open letter” sent by Sanballat to 
Nehemiah. As the use of sefer shows, the dividing line between 
“book” and “letter” is vague (cf. Isa. 29:11-12, “a sealed letter”; 
Ezra 2:9-10, “a scroll-letter”; and Zech. 5:1ff.). 

Jeremiah wrote or dictated his famous letter to the exiles 
in Babylonia (29:1ff.), which produced an angry reaction by 
letter from Shemaiah the Nehelamite (ibid. 24 ff.). The oldest 
Hebrew letters known at present are from the early or middle 
seventh century. Among the discoveries in the Dead Sea caves 
(Wadi Murabba’at) was a papyrus palimpsest on which was 
probably a seventh-century letter, of which only the greeting 
formula is still recognizable. This letter is thus far the only pre- 
Christian letter written on papyrus, all others being *ostraca, 
ie., sherds of broken pottery (Pardee in ABD). The judicial plea 
found near Yabneh-yam is probably a bit later. From Jeremiah’s 
time are the *Lachish Letters, ostraca referring to Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s second campaign against Judah (589). 11 Chronicles 
21:12 ff. records a letter of Elijah to Joram of Judah, and 30:1ff,, 
proclamations by letter from Hezekiah. The Persian period in 
Jewish history begins with one by Cyrus to the Jews in Baby- 
lonia (ibid. 36:22-23), and the Book of Ezra (ch. 4ff; cf. Neh. 
2:7-9) contains correspondence and state papers in Aramaic 
concerning the rights of the returnees from Babylon. From the 
same period are the Aramaic letters from the Jewish military 
colony in Egypt at *Elephantine. The first sheelah u-teshuvah 
(inquiry and responsum concerning ritual) is found in Zecha- 
riah in 7:1ff., though it is not certain whether even the inquiry 
was in writing. Mordecai and Esther sent a proclamation by 
letter concerning the Purim festival to all Persian Jews (Esther 
9:20ff.). Letter writing in biblical times required professional 
writers (1 Chron. 2:55) and was no doubt the main occupation 
of the royal officer called the sofer (“scribe,” 11 Sam. 8:17). The 
many *seals found in archaeological excavations were used for 
signing letters, documents, and state papers (1 Kings 21:8; cf. 
Gen. 38:18, 25) and also to close them (Job 41:7). 


Persian and Greek Periods 

Still close to biblical times are the *Elephantine (Yeb) letters, 
Aramaic papyri shedding light on the life of the military settle- 
ment of Jews on the Upper Nile from the sixth to the fourth 
centuries B.c.E. The Letter of *Aristeas, written in Greek in 
the third or second century, describes the origins of the Jewish 
community of Alexandria and of the Septuagint Bible transla- 
tion; it includes an exchange of letters between Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus 11 and Eleazar the high priest. The work, a propaganda 
tract for Jews and Judaism, is an early Jewish example of the 
Greek genre of epistolary literature. Other Jewish letters in this 
period are those found in the first and second book of Mac- 
cabees. In the first (12:5 ff.), the Hasmonean Jonathan sent a 
diplomatic message to Sparta; the second (1:1-9 and 1:10-2:18) 
contains messages sent by the Jews of Jerusalem to those of 
Egypt in connection with the Hasmonean victories and the in- 
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Fragment from an eighth-century letter in Judeo-Persian found at Dan- 
dan-Uiliq in the region of Khotan (Sinkiang). London, British Museum, 
Or. Ms. 8212 (166). 


stitution of the Hanukkah festival. *Philo in his “Delegation to 
Gaius” (Caligula) recorded the moving and historically impor- 
tant letters, which he may have drafted himself, of Agrippa 1 
to the emperor, imploring him to desist from his plan to have 
his statue erected in the Temple of Jerusalem (ed. E.M. Small- 
wood, (1961), 122-36). *Josephus included in his works many 
letters, real or fictitious, among them the charter given to the 
Jews by Antiochus 111 in 198 B.c.£. (Ant., 12, 3, 138-44). In his 
Life (364-67) he reports that Agrippa 11 sent him 62 letters, 
complimenting him on the accuracy of his histories; two of 
these letters he quotes verbatim. 


New Testament; Bar Kokhba Letters 

Of the 21 Epistles in the *New Testament, those of Paul oc- 
cupy a prominent place. Only 10 out of the 13 ascribed to him 
are generally recognized as really his; the others were writ- 
ten by other founder-members of the new religion. The most 
“Jewish” among them is the Epistle of James, which may have 
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been based on some pre-Christian apocryphon. The discov- 
ery in 1952 in Wadi Murabba‘at and Nahal Hever in 1960/61 
of Hebrew letters written during the Bar Kokhba revolt, some 
signed by Bar Kokhba, have added further specimens of ac- 
tual letters written in antiquity. 


Talmudic Literature 
In talmudic literature the earliest letter is the one sent by 
Simeon b. Shetah (first century B.c.E.) appealing to his col- 
league Judah b. Tabbai to return from his self-imposed exile: 
“From me, Holy Jerusalem (Jerusalem, the Great) to thee, my 
sister Alexandria (Alexandria, the Small): how long doth my 
betrothed dwell with you, and I dwell desolate on account 
of him” (Sota 47a; Sanh. 107b; Tj, Hag. 2, 277d; Sanh. 6, 7, 
23c). Letters conveying decisions in calendar and other ritual 
matters were sent to Jewish communities inside and outside 
Palestine on behalf of the Sanhedrin by Gamaliel 1 (before 
50 C.E.; Sanh. ub and parallels) and a generation later by his 
son Simeon and Johanan b. Zakkai (Mid. Tan. to Deut. 26:13). 
Letters like this are rare in Talmud and Midrash, where the 
preference was for oral transmission as against written com- 
munications. Messages like the one sent by the Jerusalem au- 
thorities to *Judah b. Bathyra at Nisibis (Pes. 3b) or to Theodo- 
ros (Thodos) of Rome (ibid. 53a) may or may not have been in 
writing, but the constant exchange of information and views 
between Palestinian and Babylonian scholars in the talmudic 
era is likely to have been partly in writing. For political reasons 
some of these messages had to be sent in code (Sanh. 12a). In 
this period, too, the writing of letters, particularly official ones, 
was entrusted to special secretaries (sofer or libellarius). 
Belonging to the same period, but from non-talmudic 
sources, is the letter by *Julian the Apostate (in 363 C.E.) prom- 
ising to restore Jerusalem and the Temple. Similarly, the brief 
episode of Empress Eudocia’s kindness to the Jews 60 years 
later led to a flicker of messianic hope, which expressed itself 
in a letter by the Jewish notables to the Jews of the Diaspora 
(438; see Nau, in REJ, 83 (1927), 196-7). Also in the fourth cen- 
tury the patriarch Gamaliel b. Hillel maintained correspon- 
dence with the Syrian Hellenist Libanius, but only Libanius’ 
letters have been preserved. 


Medieval Hebrew Literature 

Throughout the Middle Ages letters served as a major liter- 
ary form in all countries in which Jews lived and wrote. Nei- 
ther the form of the letter nor the fact that it was addressed to 
a specific person implied that the contents of the letter were 
private, for letter writing was one of the more usual means of 
publishing one’s views and bringing them to the attention of 
as wide a public as possible. Letters were delivered by hand, 
and in many Jewish communities en route it was common 
practice to stop the messengers in order publicly to read the 
letters they were carrying. Frequently, it was requested that 
the messenger allow a local scribe to copy the letter, which 
would be read by the rabbis and kept in the files of the com- 
munity. This practice explains why many hundreds of letters 
found in the Cairo *Genizah were not addressed to the Egyp- 
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First of the letters from Hisdai ibn Shaprut to the king of the Khazars, 
10" century. Oxford, Christ Church Library, Ms. 193, p.12. 


tian Jewish community, but rather to various communities 
in North Africa and Europe. It was also common for a man 
to write several copies of his letter and send them to different 
places for publication. At the end of their letters, some writers 
requested the reader to pass the letter on or make additional 
copies of it. Letters containing messages of importance to the 
whole community were read aloud in the synagogue; others 
of more limited interest were read by the bet din or the com- 
munity council. There were also some efforts to make epis- 
tolary privacy secure: in the 11" century R. Gershon forbade 
the reading of letters addressed to someone else except with 
the person’s knowledge and permission. 

Treating letters as a means of publishing one’s views gave 
rise to certain literary forms frequently utilized in epistolary 
literature. For instance, the published letter was an opportu- 
nity for the writer to demonstrate his erudition and his mas- 
tery of Hebrew language and style, which explains why many 
letters written in the Middle Ages contain numerous biblical 
and talmudic phrases and references. The introduction of the 
letter was often written in rhymed prose, and many letters 
were composed entirely in this style. The opening phrases of 
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a letter were usually a series of formula descriptions of the 
addressee’s wisdom, generosity, and greatness. These phrases 
were often employed interchangeably from one letter to an- 
other. Therefore, very little individual style is to be found in 
medieval letters, even those written by the most prominent 
Jewish thinkers, who developed a personal style in their other 
writings. 

The character of epistolary literature made the distinc- 
tion between a book and a letter very unclear. The usual word 
for book, sefer, was frequently used to denote a letter and the 
word for letter, iggeret, was used as the title of many books. 
Some of the more important books in the Middle Ages were 
originally written as letters, the most celebrated example be- 
ing Maimonides’ Guide of the Perplexed. 

Large collections of letters exist in the fields of halakhah, 
polemics, ethics, and philosophy. Literary correspondence 
was also one of the best ways of developing Jewish culture in 
the Sephardi communities. In the same way, non-literary let- 
ters, on commercial topics or on personal subjects, were also a 
significant part of the manifestations of Jewish life during the 
Middle Ages. The letters could be public, related to the ques- 
tions of the communities, or personal, dealing with private 
matters. Different languages were employed, usually in conso- 
nance with the particular tradition and vernaculars: Hebrew, 
Judeo-Arabic, and many other Jewish languages. 


HALAKHIC RESPONSA. From the geonic period, Jews all over 
the world addressed halakhic questions to the supreme hal- 
akhic authorities of the time. The various geonim in Babylo- 
nia, Maimonides in Egypt, the tosafists and the Rashi school in 
Germany, Nahmanides and Solomon ben Abraham Adret in 
Spain, Caro in Safed - all received hundreds of halakhic ques- 
tions which they usually answered in great detail. Occasion- 
ally these responsa grew into whole treatises, later published 
as books (the first being Rav Amram Gaon'’s answer to a ques- 
tion on the laws concerning prayers, which became the first 
prayer book or siddur). Similar questions were also addressed 
to many less eminent rabbis, some of whom collected their 
answers and published them in book form. These responsa 
presented halakhah in a most concrete, everyday way. When 
writing halakhic exegesis or specialized treatises, the author 
may be preoccupied with fundamental, theoretical questions, 
but when writing responsa he is required to solve a specific 
problem. Accordingly, halakhic *responsa are regarded as one 
of the most important sources of medieval Jewish history. 


POLEMICAL LETTERS. By nature, *polemical literature is ad- 
dressed to a specific person with whom the author is in con- 
flict, yet the author wishes his views to be known as widely 
as possible. Therefore, most medieval Jewish polemical ma- 
terial is found in epistolary literature. Many of these letters 
are written, partially or wholly, in rhymed prose and include 
other literary forms developed for argumentation. Milhamot 
Adonai by Solomon b. Jeroham, which was the Karaites’ an- 
swer to Saadiah Gaon, is among the earliest polemical letters 
and includes one of the most perfect examples of the use of 
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irony in medieval Hebrew literature. A whole vocabulary of 
sarcastic phrases and abusive references was developed in this 
literature. Very frequently the discussion of theological differ- 
ences gave way to personal abuse. 

Some major conflicts in Jewish life and thought are found 
solely in collections of polemical letters. In Spain, Italy, and 
Provence during the 13 and 14" centuries, the great contro- 
versies raging over Maimonides and his views, and over the 
study of philosophy in general, were carried on in hundreds 
of letters, many of which are extant. One of the first partici- 
pants in the controversy, Meir ben Todros Abulafia, sent letters 
to communities in Spain and Southern France that reflected 
the beginning of opposition to the ideas of Maimonides. In 
the 13'* century, a follower of Maimonides, Shem Tov ben Jo- 
seph ibn *Falaquera, wrote the Iggeret ha-Vikkuah (“Epistle 
of the Debate”) trying to prove the agreement between Torah 
and reason in keeping with Maimonides’ views. Between 1318 
and 1320 Joseph ibn Caspi wrote polemical letters reflecting 
his disputations with Christian scholars from the Kingdom of 
Aragon. At the turn of the 14"* century Profiat *Duran wrote 
his anti-Christian epistle Al-Tehi ka-Avotekha, typical of the 
polemic produced by more or less forced baptisms and the 
controversy with the Christians. Letters written in Hebrew 
and Arabic were the vehicle for the controversy between the 
Karaites and Rabbinic Judaism. The controversy about the re- 
newal of semikhah (ordination of rabbis) in Safed, Jerusalem, 
and Egypt was conducted through letters, which have been 
collected and serve as a primary historical source. Similarly, 
in the 17 century, the Shabbatean controversy, and the Ey- 
beschuetz-Emden controversy which followed in its wake, 
were sustained by letters, many of which were later edited and 
published. Authors sometimes changed the wording of their 
original letters to suit changed circumstances, a tactic known 
to have been executed in many other controversies. 


ETHICAL LETTERS. One of the literary forms which was de- 
veloped in the Middle Ages within the framework of *ethi- 
cal literature was the short ethical epistle. This literary form 
is very close in character to another sort of short ethical trea- 
tise - the ethical *will. In medieval times many ordinary as 
well as eminent Jews wrote letters — usually to their sons (for 
instance, some poems of Samuel ha-Nagid to his son Yehosef), 
but sometimes to other relatives or to communities — describ- 
ing the ethical way of behavior, and imploring the readers to 
follow this path. These writers clearly intended that their let- 
ters be published, and that the letters were addressed to spe- 
cific people is no more than a literary device. Because the let- 
ters were usually short, they therefore contained a complete 
ethical system in a nutshell, revealing what the age thought 
were the most important areas in which behavior had to be 
corrected. Like other letters, ethical letters also frequently em- 
ployed rhymed prose. 


PHILOSOPHICAL LETTERS. Maimonides made the most in- 
tensive use of correspondence, and his influence was largely 
due to the extensive correspondence he carried on with all 
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parts of the Jewish world. In this way he offered practical 
guidance to the Jewish communities of the East and the West. 
Following his father’s example in his “Letter of Consolation,’ 
Maimonides exercised his spiritual leadership over the Dias- 
pora by means of pastoral letters, such as the “Letter to Yemen” 
on true and false messianism. He also was in correspondence 
with groups of, or individual, scholars, with friends and pu- 
pils, apart from the great number of responsa he wrote in 
answer to inquiries from all over. His style is clear and terse 
and has a beauty of its own, and found late imitators in Isaac 
*Abrabanel, Joseph Solomon *Delmedigo, and *Manasseh Ben 
Israel. Another interesting correspondence on philosophical 
topics took place at the beginning of the 15'* century between 
Solomon *Bonafed, one of the last distinguished intellectu- 
als of the Kingdom of Aragon before the expulsion of 1492, 
and a young disciple of Isaac Arondi, on the value of the logic 
taught at the time by Christian masters (Bodleian Library, ms. 
n° 1984, 87r-102r). 


LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE. In Andalusia, where letter 
writing developed into a specific genre, Moses Ibn Ezra took 
pride in the leading position occupied by his countrymen in 
this art (Kitab al-Muhadara wal-Mudhakara, ed. A.S. Halkin 
(1975), 29bff.). An early example is the correspondence of 
*Hisdai ibn Shaprut with the king of the *Khazars. His own 
letters were drafted by his secretary, the poet and grammarian 
*Menahem b. Saruk, who inserted an acrostic of his own name 
in addition to Hisdai’s in an introductory poem. In contrast 
to his polished and allusive style, the letter of a Khazar Jew to 
Hisdai, found in the Genizah, is written in a clear and simple 
Hebrew. In the divan of many of the great Andalusian poets 
we find also examples of literary correspondence. We have, 
for instance, exchanges of poems between Isaac *Ibn Khalfun 
and *Samuel ha-Nagid, and between many other Andalusian 
poets. There are also letters in prose that have been preserved, 
for instance, in the divan of Judah Halevi (the letters published 
by M. Gil and E. Fleischer (2001) are of a completely different 
nature). Literary correspondence continued in the Christian 
kingdoms of the north of the Iberian Peninsula: Todros Abu- 
lafia in 13"-century Toledo often partook of this way of com- 
municating with other poets. A particular development of this 
literary correspondence can be observed in some poets of the 
so-called “Circle of Saragossa” at the end of the 14" century 
and the beginning of the 15", especially in Solomon *da Piera 
and Solomon Bonafed. A substantial part of the divan of these 
poets consists of literary correspondence with other poets of 
the time including sections in prose and poems. As J. Targa- 
rona has shown, the structure of these letters is substantially 
the same, consisting of a heading or rubric, the body of the 
letter, with a poem preceded or followed by short epigrams 
(simanim), and the “signature,” including a text in rhymed 
prose; “on the back of the letter” there may be another short 
poem and a dedication to the addressee. 


COMMERCIAL LETTERS. A large number of letters of the 
*Genizah published by Goitein (1973) is a good example of the 
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diffusion of letters as means of communication among Jew- 
ish merchants and traders, usually occupied in international 
trade, who engaged in all kinds of business transactions, sent 
a multiplicity of goods from one country to another, etc., and 
among other things mentioned the commercial rulings of rab- 
binical courts in their letters and legal documents. The trad- 
ers usually worked together in distant countries as friends 
or partners. The large quantity of international and even in- 
terdenominational business transactions produced frequent 
correspondence. The economic activities, and the letters con- 
nected with them, were mainly concentrated in two areas: the 
Mediterranean and the trade with India. Among the letters of 
the 11" century published by Goitein we also find the corre- 
spondence between great merchant families, and all kinds of 
accounts related to the transactions. 


COMMUNAL AND PERSONAL LETTERS. During the Middle 
Ages there was frequent correspondence among the leaders of 
the communities of the Jewish Diaspora. The European com- 
munities were linked in many ways with Babylon, and from 
the tenth century on, notable cultural ties grew between Mus- 
lim Spain, France, and Germany, creating a kind of network 
based on letter exchange on legal issues and on other specific 
aspects of Jewish life. The means of communication was often 
in the form of circular letters sent to the entire community. 
Among scholars, colleagues, and disciples there was also a fre- 
quent exchange of letters that helped clarify halakhic or schol- 
arly matters, as in the case of R. Samson and Rabbenu Tam. 

Exchange of letters of a more confidential nature was also 
the usual way of communicating between individuals who 
were not able to have personal contact. The contents of these 
letters were of an intimate character, or on occasion related 
to common business matters. Travelers, relatives, or friends 
separated in distant countries would communicate to one an- 
other news about deaths, weddings, or births of members of 
the family or their relatives. We can see this kind of personal 
correspondence in the letters from Jerusalem and Acre sent by 
*Nahmanides to his son in Barcelona between 1263 and 1267. 
Other personal letters included requests for financial help, or 
questions by former students to their teachers. 


AGRONIM. One of the major sources for the study of the de- 
velopment of the Hebrew letter in medieval and early modern 
times is the literature of the agronim. An agron is a collection 
of form letters, compiled or written by a scholar for the use 
of the general public. Included in the collection are form let- 
ters of praise, reference, appointments, business requests for 
charity, for money to marry one’s daughters, for money to 
ransom the release of Jewish prisoners, and for almost every 
other conceivable occasion in which a Jew may be in need of 
a special letter. All the user did was to fill in the name(s) and 
other necessary details and a well-written letter, which would 
evoke respect from the reader, was ready for sending. The first 
collection of stereotyped Hebrew letters, Iggerot Shelomim, 
was printed anonymously in Augsburg in 1534. This exam- 
ple was soon followed by others: Megillat Sefer or Mikhtavim 
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(also anonymous, Venice, 1545-48?), and Samuel Archevolti’s 
Ma’yan Gannim (Venice, 1553; Cremona, 1566). 

The agronim, of which dozens were printed, became a 
very popular literary form, especially since the 18 century. 
There are, in manuscript, agronim from Spain dating as far 
back as the 15"* century. Many agronim also include other lit- 
erary works, like short poems of praise or riddles, which might 
be useful to the reader. Agronim are of great historical value 
inasmuch as they reveal the literary and social conventions of 
a given time and place; for example, the differences between a 
form of an application for the rabbinate in a small town anda 
big city are very instructive. Until recently this field had been 
neglected by scholars and especially historians; therefore, no 
definitive history of the development of the Hebrew epistle, 
from a literary and historical point of view, is to be found. 

The epistolary form was used in other literary fields. The 
earliest extant medieval historiographical work, Iggeret Rav 
Sherira Gaon (in: H.J.D. Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim (1967), 
26-59), was probably written by Hai Gaon as an answer to a 
letter inquiring about the transmission of the halakhah from 
age to age. Letters regarding scientific and philosophical ques- 
tions are also found in medieval Hebrew literature. 

[Joseph Dan / Angel Saenz-Badillos (24 ed.)] 


Modern Period 

The expulsion of Jews from Spain in 1492 produced letters 
from the exiles reporting their experiences in their new 
homes, particularly in Palestine. There had been antecedents 
for this, e.g., ‘Judah Halevi, Maimonides, Nahmanides, Oba- 
diah of *Bertinoro, and Elijah of Ferrara; but from the 16 
century onward a growing volume of such letter reports from 
Palestine reached a news-hungry Diaspora. Among the most 
prominent correspondents were Solomon *Molcho in the 16" 
century, Isaiah *Horowitz in the 17*t, and some hasidic leaders 
in the 18* (see A. Yaari, Iggerot Erez Yisrael, 1943), Interesting, 
too, is a letter by *Elijah ben Solomon Zalman, the Gaon of 
Vilna, written before he set out for Palestine. 


ITALY. The true heir to Spain in Hebrew epistolary art was 
Italy, where the spirit of the Renaissance found able and con- 
genial adepts among Hebrew letter writers. Nearly 100 let- 
ters by the banker-scholar Solomon da Poggibonzi (ed. by S. 
Simonsohn in Kovez al Yad, 6 (1966), 379-417) reveal an ac- 
complished practician of the art. The most prolific of them all 
was Leone *Modena, who carefully kept copies of his letters, 
Leo Modenas Briefe... (ed. by L. Blau (1907)), which reveal his 
mind and life. Italy remained the home of letter writing, as 
shown by Modena’s younger contemporary *Mahalalel Halle- 
lyah of Ancona, who, like M.H. *Luzzatto a century later, can 
be regarded as one of the precursors of the Hebrew revival. In 
the 19" century IS. *Reggio and S.D. *Luzzatto in their cor- 
respondence with other Jewish scholars made an important 
contribution to the new Wissenschaft des Judentums. Much 
of the argument in the battles around Reform and Haskalah at 
the end of the 18" and beginning of the 19" century took the 
form of letters (cf. the collections of letters by N.H. Wessely, 
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Nogah ha-Zedek (1818); Elleh Divrei ha-Berit (1819); Teshuvot 
be-Anshei Aven (1845)). 


GERMANY. S.R. Hirsch gave his book, which laid the foun- 
dations of modern Orthodoxy, the fictional form of 19 letters 
(Iggerot Zafon; The Nineteen Letters of Ben Uziel (1899, 19697). 
Moses Hess’s Rom and Jerusalem (1862) is a call in letter form 
for a Jewish national renaissance, and Joseph Perl also used 
“letters” for his anti-hasidic satires Megalleh Temirim (1919) 
and Bohen Zaddik (1838). The emergence of the Wissenschaft 
des Judentums produced Hebrew periodicals such as Kerem 
Hemed and Ozar Nehmad, which published scholarly contri- 
butions in letter form. 


Enlightenment and Wissenschaft des Judentums 

In the Enlightenment period the letters written by Moses 
*Mendelssohn (Jubilaeumsausgabe, 11 (1932); 16 (1929)); L. 
*Zunz (L. and A. Zunz - an account in letters, ed. by N. Glatzer, 
1958); LS. *Reggio (Iggerot YaSHaR, 1834-36); S.D. *Luzzatto 
(Iggerot Sha-Da-L, 1882-94, repr. 1967); S.J. *Rapoport (Iggerot 
SHIR, 1845); and others are important sources for the history 
of that crucial period in Jewish history. Not one of the least 
achievements of modern Jewish scholarship was the publica- 
tion of letters of prominent and even ordinary people of the 
past, such as those of Leone Modena (see above); correspon- 
dence between Jews of Prague and Vienna from the time of 
the Thirty Years’ War Juedische Privatbriefe... ed. by A. Landau 
and B. Wachstein (1911); letters of H.J.D. *Azulai in Ha-Zofeh 
le-Hokhmat Yisrael (11, 1927); M.H. Luzzatto (S. Ginzburg, 
RaMHaL- u-Venei Doro (1937); and some of those written by 
Akiva *Eger, Moses *Sofer, and members of their families (Ig- 
gerot Soferim, ed. by S. Schreiber, 1929). 


Jewish-Christian Correspondence 

A special place in the history of Jewish letter writing is held 
by Jewish-Christian correspondence. In the 13'" century Solo- 
mon Cohen exchanged letters on philosophical themes with 
his imperial patron Frederick 11 and the latter’s court phi- 
losopher Theodorus. In the 16'* century Lazarus de Viterbo 
corresponded in Latin with Cardinal Sirleto on the Bible, as 
did Leone Modena with Italian, French, and English scholars. 
Johannes *Buxtorf (the Younger) maintained a lively corre- 
spondence in Hebrew with Jewish scholars, and J.C. *Wagen- 
seil entered into a polemic with R. Enoch ha-Levi. Manasseh 
Ben Israel wrote hundreds of letters in Latin, Spanish, and 
English as well as in Hebrew to the leading Christian scholars 
and theologians of his time. The 49 letters of *Spinoza still ex- 
tant were all addressed to non-Jews. Nevertheless, they betray, 
more than any other of his writings, the Jewish roots of a man 
who had become totally estranged from his people. Anna Ma- 
ria Schurmann was not the first, but certainly the most able 
and prolific, Christian woman writing letters in Hebrew. 


Women Letter Writers 

Given the mobile nature of medieval and early modern Jew- 
ish society, in which spouses and other family members were 
often separated for long periods of time, women frequently 
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sent messages to absent loved ones. They also conducted cor- 
respondence in connection with their various entrepreneur- 
ial activities. The extant letters written by women tend to be 
in vernacular languages, but some are in Hebrew. It is likely 
that women sometimes depended on family members or pro- 
fessional scribes to prepare letters for them, but many of the 
surviving epistles, including some in Hebrew, transcend the 
formulaic and appear to have been written from the heart by 
literate, well-educated women. 

A number of letters by women are found among the 
documents of the Cairo Genizah. These letters, generally 
from the 11" to the 13» centuries, are mostly in Judeo-Arabic 
with some Hebrew exceptions. A group of epistles that survive 
from the 16 century are in Judeo-Spanish and Yiddish. These 
personal documents often preserve direct and unmediated 
female voices, yielding many insights into socio-economic 
and cultural aspects of medieval and early modern Jewish 
life. In addition to letters sent within Egypt, women’s 
letters in the Genizah originate from Aden, Byzantium, 
India, Italy, Seleucia, Tiberias, and Tunisia (Goitein; Krae- 
mer). 

Correspondence by Jewish women who interacted with 
the gentile world is extant in various European archives. A let- 
ter in Italian, dated 1508, survives from “Anna the Hebrew” of 
Rome to Catherine Sforza (1463-1509), extolling the virtues 
of various facial creams and explaining their costs and how 
to order them (Marcus). Esther *Handali (d. c. 1590), *kiera 
of Nur Banu, the Venetian wife of Ottoman Sultan Selim 11, 
took part in Nur Banu’s correspondence with the Doge and 
Senate of Venice (Skilliter). British archives preserve a 1599 
Italian letter to Elizabeth 1 of England that accompanied a gift 
of clothing, written by the kiera, Esperanza *Malchi, on behalf 
of the Ottoman Sultana Safiye (Kobler, 391-92). 

The Italian poet Sara Coppia *Sullam (1592?-1641), 
known for her humanistic learning, remained loyal to Juda- 
ism despite many efforts to convince her to become a Chris- 
tian. In addition to her extensive correspondence in Italian 
with Ansaldo Ceba, a Genoese nobleman and monk (only his 
letters are extant), she also responded in 1621 in an erudite and 
witty public letter to an attack by Baldassar Bonifaccio (later 
Cardinal of Cape d'Istria), who claimed that Sullam had de- 
nied the immortality of the soul (Kobler, 436-48). 

A collection of correspondence sent from the ghetto of 
Prague and intended for family members and business asso- 
ciates in Vienna was intercepted in 1619 by the Austrian au- 
thorities and ended up in the archives of the Imperial Court 
of Vienna. Among these mostly Yiddish letters are many mis- 
sives on personal, business, and other matters from women 
to their absent relatives (Kobler, 449-79). 

Thirty-five of the letters written by Abigaill Levy *Franks 
(1733-48) of New York to her eldest son, Naphtali, who had 
returned to London, are extant. Written in English, they are 
among the earliest surviving correspondence of any woman 
in the British colonies (Gelles). 

[Judith R. Baskin (2"4 ed.)] 
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Collections of Letters 

In more recent times the Hibbat Zion and Zionist movements 
have produced much letter writing among their leading fig- 
ures. For the former A. Druyanow edited a collection of let- 
ters, Ketavim le-Toledot Hibbat Ziyyon... (3 vols., 1919-29). 
Theodor Herzl’s letters of 1895-97 have been published in 
Hebrew as Iggerot (1961, vol. 9 of his collected writings) and 
those of Chaim Weizmann are being published (first volume 
Kitvei... series 1: Iggerot, 2 vols. (1969-70)). Collections of let- 
ters by the great modern Hebrew writers have also been pub- 
lished: J.L. Gordon (2 vols., 1894-5); Ahad Ha-Am (6 vols., 
1923-25); and HN. Bialik (5 vols., 1937-39). Of particular im- 
portance for modern intellectual and spiritual history are the 
letters of Chief Rabbi A.I. *Kook, Iggerot ha-Reayah (3 vols., 
1943; 1962-65”) and those of Franz *Rosenzweig, Briefe (1935). 
Interesting selections of letters by the philosopher Hermann 
Cohen and the painter Max Liebermann were issued in the 
Schocken Buecherei (1937, 1939). The experiences of World 
War 1 are reflected in Kriegsbriefe deutscher Juden (1935, repr. 
1961) and in E. Tannenbaum’s Kriegsbriefe deutscher und oes- 
terreichischer Juden (1915). Letters by Israeli soldiers in the Six- 
Day War of 1967 were collected in Be-Darkam; Havrei ha-Ihud 
she-Nafelu... (1968). 

The first modern anthology of Jewish or Hebrew letters 
is S.J. Fuenn’s Soferei Yisrael (1871), a collection of 55 letters. 
A pioneer in this field was Franz Kobler (1882-1965), who 
published Juden und Judentum in deutschen Briefen... (1935); 
Juedische Geschichte in Briefen... (1938), and Letters of Jews 
Through the Ages (2 vols., 1952, with bibliography). A. Yaari’s 
Iggerot Erez Yisrael appeared in 1943 and Cecil Roth edited 
Anglo-Jewish Letters (1938). Many Jewish letters are incorpo- 
rated in such general works as H. Adler’s Miscellany of Hebrew 
Literature (2 vols., 1873), J. Winter and A. Wuensche, Juedische 
Litteratur (2 vols., 1894-97), and B. Halper’s Post-Biblical He- 
brew Literature (2 vols., 1921). J.R. Marcus’ American Jewry — 
Documents - 18" century (1959) contains letters that are pre- 
served in the American Jewish Archives at the Hebrew Union 
College, Cincinnati, which has specialized in letter collections. 
The British Museum possesses a great collection of Emmanuel 
Mendes da Costa’s correspondence. 


Formulas and Style 

Hebrew and other Jewish letters are characterized by cer- 
tain epistolary conventions, in which *abbreviations oc- 
cupy a prominent position. The opening formula was "2 or 
mya ("7 nya = “with the help of God”) or Nw (‘H-MW 
PMN Tz? — Ps. 16:8 = “I have set the Lord always before me”). 
This was followed by the Jewish date, either day, month, and 
year or the day of the week and the coming weekly Sidra. The 
latter was often hinted at by a characteristic verse, and the 
year, by a similar gematria. In the period between Passover 
and Shavuot, the respective day in the Omer counting took 
the place of the date as would any particular day in the calen- 
dar, such as the New Moon and fast days. However, the date 
was often added at the end. This is followed by an exordium 
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in which the addressee is apostrophized according to his sta- 
tion and worth, usually in flowery and exaggerated terms. 
The most common greeting, used in the beginning or at the 
end, was shalom (“peace”), or berakhah (“blessing”), which is 
found even in the Lachish ostraca letters. 

The epistolary style from the Middle Ages onward be- 
came increasingly flowery and allusive (melizah), and was 
overloaded with biblical and talmudic quotations, which 
produced a strong reaction in modern times. Among the en- 
actments of Rabbenu Gershom b. Judah (11'* century) was 
one protecting the secrecy of letters, threatening the unau- 
thorized opener with excommunication. This used to be al- 
luded to in the letters by adding the abbreviation 9”7772 = 
(o1w3 13397 073). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Kobler, Letters of Jews Through the Ages, 2 
vols. (1952); W. Zeitlin, in: ZHB, 22 (1919), 32ff.; J. Buxtorf, Institutio 
Epistolaris Hebraica (Basel, 1629); H. Beinart, in: Sefunot, 5 (1961), 
73-135; J. Katz, in: Sefer Zikkaron le-Vinyamin de Vries (1968), 281ff. 
BIBLICAL PERIOD: ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Pardee, A Handbook 
of Ancient Hebrew Letters (1982); idem, in: ABD, 4:282-85; W. Moran, 
The Amarna Letters (1992); FE. Cross, in: idem, Letters from an Epigra- 
pher’s Notebook (2002), 121-24. OTHER PERIODS: ADD. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY: S.D. Goitein, Letters of Medieval Jewish Traders (1974); idem, 
A Mediterranean Society, 6 vols. (1967-93); Maimonides, Epistles of 
Maimonides: Crisis and Leadership, tr. A. Halkin, commentary D. 
Hartman (1993); E. Gutwirth, in: I. Benabu and J. Sermoneta (eds.), 
Judeo-Romance Languages (1985), 127-38; idem, in: S. Menache (ed.), 
Communication in the Jewish Diaspora (1996), 257-82; S. Menache 
(ed.), Communication in the Jewish Diaspora (1996); M. Gil and E. 
Fleischer, Yehudah ha-Levi u-Venei Hugo: 55 Te'udot min ha-Genizah 
(2001); J. Targarona and R. Scheindlin, in: REJ, 160 (2001), 61-133; 
J.L. Kraemer, “Women Speak for Themselves,” in: S.C. Reif (ed.), The 
Cambridge Genizah Collections (2002), 178-216; J. Marcus (ed.), The 
Jew in the Medieval World (1983), 399-400; S.A. Skilliter, “The Let- 
ters of the Venetian ‘Sultana Nur Banu and her Kira to Venice,” in: A. 
Gallotta and U. Marazzi (eds.), Studia Turcologica (1982), 515-36; E.B. 
Gelles (ed.), The Letters of Abigaill Levy Franks (1733-1748) (2004). 


LETTUCE (Heb. n73n, hazeret or 100, hassah), vegetable. 
Lettuce is not mentioned in the Bible. According to rabbinic 
tradition, however, it is included in the term merorim (“bit- 
ter herbs,” Ex. 12:8) which are commanded to be eaten on the 
night of the Passover seder (see *Maror). According to the 
Mishnah (Pes. 2:6) this obligation can be discharged with 
five species of vegetable, the first of which is 717, which the 
Gemara explains to be hassah (Pes. 39a). Lettuce when young 
has soft leaves and a sweet taste, but if left in the field until it 
begins to flower its leaves harden and become bitter. For this 
reason the rabbis stated that it is ideal as maror: “just as let- 
tuce is first sweet and then bitter, so was the behavior of the 
Egyptians to our ancestors” (TJ, Pes. 2:5, 29c), or “because the 
lettuce is first soft and finally hard” (Pes. 39a). 

Lettuce was a popular vegetable. It is a winter crop which 
does not usually grow in summer, but people of wealth en- 
deavored to obtain it out of season too. Thus it is related of 
*Antoninus and R. Judah ha-Nasi that their tables “did not 
lack lettuce even in summer” (Ber. 57b). Some think that the 
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lettuce referred to is the wild variety Lactuca scariola out of 
which the cultivated “sweet” lettuce developed. Against this 
it should be noted that the growing of the cultivated variety 
is very ancient, it being depicted already in ancient Egyptian 
paintings, from which it seems that they grew the long-leaved 
lettuce, Lactuca sativa, var. longifolia, and apparently this va- 
riety was also grown in Israel in ancient times. The aforemen- 
tioned wild variety, which is called the “compass lettuce” be- 
cause its leaves point north and south, is found in all districts 
of Israel, particularly near refuse. The Mishnah (Kil. 1:2) calls 
it hazeret gallim, i.e., lettuce of the rubbish heaps, and decided 
that it is of the same species as the cultivated lettuce. The Sa- 
maritans have the custom of eating this wild lettuce with 
their Passover sacrifice. Among Jews of European origin the 
common custom is to eat as maror on the night of the seder 
horseradish, Armocaria rusticana, which they identify with 
the hazeret or tamkha mentioned as a bitter herb (Pes. 2:6), 
but this vegetable is sharp and not “bitter,” nor was it grown 
in Erez Israel in ancient times. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loew, Flora, 1 (1928), 424-39; H.N. and A.L. 
Moldenke, Plants of the Bible (1952), 6, 34, 74f., 140; J. Feliks, Kilei 
Zeraim ve-Harkavah (1967), 56-58; idem, Olam ha-Zomeah ha- 
Mikra’i (1968”, 194-6. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Feliks, Ha-Zome’ah, 


58. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


°LEUSDEN, JOHANN (1624-1699), Calvinist theologian and 
Hebraist. Having numbered Jews among his teachers, in 1650 
he became a professor of Hebrew language at the University 
of Utrecht. In collaboration with the Amsterdam publisher Jo- 
seph *Athias, he published the first Hebrew Bible in which the 
verses are numbered (Biblia Hebraica, 1661, 1667”). The edition 
became well known for its exactness and beautiful print, and 
served as a model for almost all publications of the Bible up to 
the 19" century. Leusden was one of the foremost Bible schol- 
ars of his time and wrote several treatises on Bible research 
and Hebrew philology. He also translated (Utrecht, 1656) the 
catalog of 613 commandments that heads Maimonides’ hal- 
akhic code. Leusden carried on a correspondence with the 
Mathers, the famous Puritan New England family. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Reli- 
gious Knowledge, 6 (1910), 466; B. Glasius, Godgeleerd Nederland, 2 
(1851-56), 365-7; Nieuw Nederlandsch Biografisch Woordenboek, 9 
(1933), 601-2 (incl. bibl.). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Shiption, in: 
The New England Quarterly, 9 (1936), 205. 


[Joseph Elijah Heller] 


LEV, ABRAHAM (1910-1970), Yiddish poet. Born in Piaski 
near Volkovysk, Belorussia, he settled with his family in Vilna 
in 1922, studied in the Volozhin and Ramayles yeshivot, im- 
migrated in 1932 to Palestine, and joined kibbutz Givat ha- 
Sheloshah. His first poem was published by Melech *Ravitch 
in a Warsaw journal when he was 16. Thereafter his lyrics ap- 
peared in Yiddish periodicals in Poland, France, the U.S., and 
Israel. Many of his poems were translated into Hebrew and 
were included in school texts and anthologies. His mature lyr- 
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ics appeared in the volumes Heym un Feld (“Home and Field,” 
1953), Beymer in Vint (“Trees in the Wind,’ 1960), and Bleter 
fun Kibuts (“Pages from a Kibbutz,” 1971). Lev was a poet of 
the kibbutz landscape, who referred to himself as a farmer- 
poet, dreaming his visions in the shade of the trees which he 
himself planted. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 5 (1963), 242-4; M. Ravitch, Mayn 
Leksikon (1958), 233-5. 
[Israel Ch. Biletzky / Jerold C. Frakes (2"4 ed.)] 


LEV (Lab; Leb), JOSEPH BEN DAVID IBN (also known 
as the MaHaRIVaL, for Morenu Ha-Rav Yosef ibn Lev; 1505- 
1580), Turkish rabbi and posek. Lev was born in Monastir (now 
Bitolj, Macedonia). Nothing is known of his early life, but 
he was appointed dayyan in his native town while still quite 
young. Because of a quarrel with a colleague on the bet din he 
moved to Salonika in 1534, where he became embroiled with 
Solomon ibn Hasson. Lev fought vigorously against the power- 
ful and wealthy who oppressed the common people. Following 
his dispute with the Jewish tyrant Baruch of Salonika, his son 
David was murdered by hired assassins in 1545. His second son 
Moses drowned. These events and the hostile attitude of his op- 
ponents caused him to move in 1550 to Constantinople, where 
he remained until his death. There he was appointed teacher in 
the yeshivah founded by Dofia Gracia (Mendes) *Nasi. In 1556 
he was taken ill and from 1561 was unable to continue regular 
teaching in the yeshivah. At the instigation of Gracia and Jo- 
seph Nasi, in retaliation for the adverse stand of Pope *Paul rv 
against the Marranos of Ancona, Lev compiled a responsum 
in which he supported the banning of trade with Ancona and 
the taking of reprisals against the papal kingdom, in contrast 
to Joshua Soncino, one of the opponents of the ban. 

Lev at first planned the compilation of a work in the 
manner of the Beit Yosef of Joseph *Caro. When in 1551 the 
Beit Yosef was published, he forbade its use out of fear that it 
would lead to a decrease in the study of the Talmud. How- 
ever, when on one occasion he could not remember one of the 
sources of the Arbaah Turim and found it in the Beit Yosef, he 
changed his attitude and realized the value of the work. His 
responsa, in four parts, were first published separately but 
then together in Amsterdam in 1726. A new edition of the 
responsa in two volumes appeared in Jerusalem in 1959/60. 
Lev attributes many glosses to his son David out of a desire 
to perpetuate his memory, but it is probable that he himself 
was the author of most of them. He was highly thought of by 
contemporary scholars. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.M. Chones, Toledot ha-Posekim (1929), 
560; C. Tchernowitz, Toledot ha-Posekim, 2 (1947), 220; 3 (1948), 35; 
I.S. Emmanuel, Histoire des Israélites de Salonique (1936), 151-64, 219; 
Rosanes, Togarmah, 2 (1938), 77-78, 80, 82, 89-91; M.S. Goodblatt, 
Jewish Life in Turkey in the 16" Century (1952), 18, 92-93; I. Sonne, 
Mi-Paulus ha-Revi’i ad Pius ha-Hamishi (1954), 146, 148, 155, 158; M. 
Molcho, Salonika, Ir va-Em be-Yisrael (1967), 13; idem, in: Sinai, 48 
(1961), 290-8; S. Assaf, ibid., 1 (1937), 7; A. Danon, in: REJ, 41 (1900), 


102-3. 
[Yehoshua Horowitz] 
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LEVAI, JENO (1892-2), Hungarian journalist who pursued 
research on the Holocaust of Hungarian Jewry. Lévai was 
born in Budapest and studied engineering, but even in his 
youth was attracted to journalism. Between the two World 
Wars he waged a fierce struggle in the press against antisem- 
itism in Hungary, particularly against Laszlo *Endre, who 
later cooperated with Adolf *Eichmann. After World War 11 
he was commissioned by the new government of Hungary 
to collect material on the persecution of the Jews under the 
previous regime. From that time he devoted himself entirely 
to this subject, publishing books and articles which revealed 
new information on the anti-Jewish activities of the Hungar- 
ian and German Nazis, his research taking him to different 
countries of Europe. 

His works include Black Book on the Martyrdom of Hun- 
garian Jewry (1948), and Eichmann in Hungary: Documents 


(1961). 
[Yehouda Marton] 


LEVAILLANT, ISAIE (1845-1911), French civil servant and 
publicist, born in Hegenheim, Alsace. After the Franco-Prus- 
sian war of 1870-71, Levaillant founded a Republican news- 
paper in Nevers and filled various administrative posts under 
Gambetta. In 1885 he was appointed head of the Sureté Geé- 
nérale at the Ministry of the Interior. He was dismissed for 
his pro-*Dreyfus sympathies and subsequently wrote his own 
defense, Ma Justification (1895). After this, he devoted himself 
to combating antisemitism, chiefly through his editorials in 
LUnivers Israélite, which he edited until 1905. When the sepa- 
ration of Church and State in France (1906) made it necessary 
to revise the organizational structure of French Jewry, Levail- 
lant drew up the new statute. His writings include La genése de 
lantisémitisme sous la Troisiéme République (1907). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: LUnivers Israélite, 67 (1911/12), 229-39; Al, 
72 (1911), 340f., 348. 


LEVANDA, LEV OSIPOVICH (1835-1888), Russian author 
and publicist. Born of a very poor family in Minsk, Levanda 
studied in a heder, a modernized Jewish school, a govern- 
ment school for Jewish children, and finally at the rabbini- 
cal school in Vilna (1850-54), from which he graduated as a 
teacher. From 1854 to 1860 he taught at a government Jewish 
school in Minsk, and in 1860 he became the Jewish expert 
(uchony yevrey) to the governor-general of Vilna, remain- 
ing in this office for the rest of his life. Altogether he spent 32 
years in Vilna, a period that he resented as a frustration of his 
aspirations. He wanted to go to St. Petersburg to study at the 
university, and to advance in his intellectual life and literary 
activity. However, he made no resolute move in this direction, 
and remained a provincial correspondent of publications is- 
sued in the capital, and his activities were of local scope. Yet 
his literary work made him a leading figure in the circles of 
the Russian-Jewish intelligentsia. 

Levanda had a wide acquaintance with Russian and 
Western literature. He made several trips abroad, and knew 
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Western conditions, including Jewish life in the West from 
personal observation. Levanda was a sensitive, perspicacious 
observer, reserved in his contacts with people. His struggles 
and sufferings, his strong reactions to various aspects of Jew- 
ish life, and his passionate idealism brought about a grow- 
ing nervous tension which made an invalid out of him in the 
last two years of his life; he died in a mental sanatorium in 
St. Petersburg. 

Levanda lived during three periods of Russian Jewish 
history. He grew up under the extreme autocracy and mili- 
tary bureaucracy of *Nicholas 1 (1825-55), which is reflected 
in his reminiscences of the “schoolophobia” campaign against 
modern schools, and was one of the young hotheads of maskil 
progressivism. During the early years of ‘Alexander 11’s reign 
(1855-65) - “years of great reforms” and initial liberaliza- 
tion - feelings of great expectations of general betterment 
and, in particular, of rapid improvement in the position of 
Russian Jewry and of their ultimate integration into Russian 
society with civic equality were common. During this period 
Levanda became a government official. He was also a some- 
time editor of Vilenskiy Vestnik and a contributor to Razsvet 
(1860-61), the first Russian Jewish journal, presenting in ar- 
ticles and in fiction the critique of inner aspects of Jewish life: 
poverty, parasitism, the role of women storekeepers with the 
resulting neglect of children, excessive pursuit of talmudic 
studies, negative role of rich and retrograde communal lead- 
ers, marriages imposed by parents, and other problems. He 
assisted in unraveling an incipient *blood libel at *Siauliai in 
1886. He developed a concept of the Jews in northwest Rus- 
sia (Lithuania-Belorussia) as prospective carriers of Russian 
culture and citizenship as against Polish aspirations in the re- 
gion; the Jews were to become Russians except for their reli- 
gion (sliyaniye). The issue was particularly acute during the 
Polish insurrection of 1863. Later, he expressed this mood in 
a novel, Goryacheye Vremya (1875), in which young Western- 
ized Jews were urged by the hero, Sarin, to abandon Polish 
orientation (after 500 years of unhappy experience with the 
Poles) and become Russians. 

Levanda unhappily had to witness the growing reaction 
in Russia and the rise of modern antisemitism in the West 
and its adoption in Russia. He worried about the concentra- 
tion of Jews in middleman occupations and professions; he 
urged economic productivization and diversification, and less 
ostentatiousness on the part of the wealthy. He deplored the 
fact that Jews had all the obligations, but almost none of the 
rights, of Russians, and, indeed, suffered from specific restric- 
tions. The Jews wanted a fatherland, and Russia might stand 
to gain by becoming one (Voskhod, February 1881). 

In this period he was primarily a writer of fiction, bit- 
terly denouncing the nouveaux riches (bankers, industrialists, 
speculators) and the new diploma-intelligentsia crowd with 
its careerism and greed; he berated the alienation and aloof- 
ness of these groups from Jewish interests. 

The final stage in the development of his views took 
place during the wave of pogroms in the early 1880s. Deeply 
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disturbed, he attacked the rich Jews, feeling that the events 
were really directed against them and that their turn might 
yet come. He was opposed to the anti-migration stand of the 
upper class and considered emigration a normal and sound 
response. He also called for *self-defense. Moving toward 
agreement with Leon *Pinsker’s auto-emancipation, he then 
joined the ranks of *Hovevei Zion as one of their leading fig- 
ures in literature, propaganda, and organization. Representing 
Jewish nationalism in an age of national revival and politics, 
he saw no contradiction between Jewish nationalism and the 
ideal of a monolithic humanity. 

In private correspondence he pointed out that despite 
his apparent transition from cosmopolitan assimilation to na- 
tionalism he had been basically a devoted Jewish patriot who 
never conceived the dissolution of Jewish group existence or 
of cultural extinction (Russification being far from assimila- 
tion), and to whom the needs of the Jewish masses were al- 
ways the point of departure. When the pro-Russian hero of 
his novel is asked, “And what if the Russians do not respond 
to your aspirations?” he answers, “Then we shall have to re- 
consider.” Levanda wrote later that he clearly remembered 
that while writing this he had the first glimpse of modern 
Jewish nationalism. 

In the Hibbat Zion movement, he considered the awak- 
ening of the Jewish masses in Russia, land acquisition in Erez 
Israel, and entrenchment of Jews on the soil as main tasks. 
He was against overestimating the value and the claims of the 
youth movement (e.g., *Bilu), and while opposed to the phil- 
anthropic trend, he expected more from middle-class efforts. 
He sought to counteract Pinsker’s tendency to become dis- 
couraged, and, unlike Pinsker, did not expect Western Jewry 
to take a leading role in the movement. He felt that the posi- 
tion of the Jew was dangerously deteriorating. In the past, the 
Jew had been confronted with an unfavorable law, but now the 
elemental lawlessness of a violent mob threatened the very life 
and safety of the Jew. The hope to reeducate these forces was 
illusory; the safe thing was to avoid the onslaught. Jews must 
get soil under their feet. Their national culture too would have 
a normal development once this soil was secured. 

Thus Levanda stands out as a reflector and guide of the 
Haskalah, assimilationism, and nationalism - three stages in 
the development of the social-political ideology of the intel- 
ligentsia, as it abandons traditional messianism and searches 
for a fatherland to which its energies could be harnessed. 
As a creative writer, he was gifted and witty in feuilletons, 
sketches, and in drawing the ethnographic canvas, but he 
lacked the mastery of characterization and could not develop 
into a substantial, original artist. In his final years he turned 
to historical fiction, novels based on the pre-modern history 
of East European Jewry. 

[Mark Perlman] 


His brother VITALI OSIPOVICH LEVANDA (b. 1840), a 


Russian lawyer, was born in Minsk, Belorussia. His study on 
the question of Jewish agriculture in Russia (in Yevreyskaya 
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Biblioteka, vol. 2, 1872) was well received. On the recommen- 
dation of Baron H. *Guenzburg, he compiled and published 
in 1874 his Polny khronologicheskiy sbornik zakonov... (“Com- 
plete Chronological Collection of Laws and Regulations Con- 
cerning Jews from the Time of Czar Alexei Mikhailovich to 
the Present, 1649-1873”), a valuable guide to the legislation 
affecting Jews in Russia. He also wrote articles in the periodi- 
cal Russkiy Yevrey on the development of agriculture among 
the Jews in Russia; he opposed immigration to Erez Israel (in 
Razsvet, no. 40, 1881). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: WORKS: L.O. Levanda’s works are listed in 
Sistematicheskiy ukazatel literatury o yevreyakh (1893). Most appeared 
in Razsvet (1860, 1879-81), Yevreyskaya Biblioteka, Voskhod (monthly 
and weekly), Russkiy Yevrey, and Palestina. Many were reprinted and 
translated into Hebrew and Yiddish. GENERAL: S.L. Zitron, Anashim 
ve-Soferim (1921), 69-92; idem, in: Leksikon Ziyyoni (1924), 297-312; 
S.M. Ginzburg, in: Minuvsheye (1923). MEMOIRS: L. Kantor, in: Ha- 
Shiloah, 1 (1896/97), 255-62; Mordekhai ben Hillel Ha-Kohen, Ol- 
ami, 1-2 (1927); S.M. Ginzburg, in: E.H. Jeshurin (ed.), Vilne (1935), 
466-71; J.L. Appel, Betokh Reshit ha-Tehiyyah (1936). CORRESPON- 
DENCE, DOCUMENTS: S.M. Ginzburg, in: Perezhitoye, 1 (1908), 36-7; 
A. Druyanoy, in: Yevreyskaya Starina, 5 (1913), 279-281; idem, in: 
Ketavim le-Toledot Hibbat Ziyyon (1919-32); N.A. Buchbinder, Liter- 
aturnye Etyudi (1927), 5-49; M. Perlmann, in: PAAJR, 35 (1967). IDE- 
oLocy: B.A. Goldberg, Lev Levanda kak publitsist (1900); A. Idelson, 
in: Razsvet, 12 (1913); S. Breiman, in: Shivat Ziyyon, 2-3 (1951-52), 
177-205; I. Klausner, Be-Hitorer Am (1962); idem, Mi-Kattowitz ad 
Basel (1965). THE WRITER: P. Lazarev, in: Voskhod (1885); A. Volyn- 
ski, in: Voskhod (1888-89). 


LEVANON, MORDECAI (1901-1968), Israel painter. He was 
born in Transylvania and in 1921 went to Palestine where he 
worked for a year as an agricultural laborer. From 1922 he stud- 
ied painting in Jerusalem and Tel Aviv. He moved to Jerusalem 
in 1939 but from 1963 worked also in his Safed studio. 
Levanon, primarily a landscapist, remained faithful to 
the expressionist concept so widespread in Palestinian art. 
He brought to this his own individual vision and his work 
reveals his European background. In his paintings of Jeru- 
salem, Lake Kinneret, and Safed there is an intermingling of 


mystery and grandeur. 
[Yona Fischer] 


LEVANT, OSCAR (1906-1972), U.S. composer, pianist, and 
actor. Levant was born in Pittsburgh, Penn., to Orthodox Rus- 
sian parents. His father, a watchmaker, ran a jewelry store out 
of their home while his mother helped her four sons study mu- 
sic. Levant’s talent for the piano was recognized early on. At 12, 
he went to see the Broadway show Ladies First, conducted by 
his uncle Oscar Radin and featuring pianist George *Gersh- 
win. Inspired by the show, he began composing his own mu- 
sic. Levant dropped out of school and moved to New York, 
where he studied under Sigismund Stojowski and performed 
at nightclubs, speakeasies, and the Winter Garden Theater, 
where his brother Harry played. When Gershwin’s Rhapsody 
in Blue debuted in 1924, Levant learned the piece and became 
the first pianist other than Gershwin to record it. Levant con- 
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vinced a friend to introduce him to Gershwin, which began a 
tumultuous friendship. Levant was insecure about his talent 
but was driven to best Gershwin; competition and mutual re- 
gard were the cornerstones of their connection. Levant went to 
England in 1926 to perform and record with saxophonist Rudy 
Wiedoeft. In 1927, his part as a pianist in the Broadway show 
Burlesque landed him a part in the Hollywood adaptation, The 
Dance of Life (1929). In 1935 Levant returned to Hollywood to 
score films while studying under composer Arnold *Schoen- 
berg. When Gershwin died in 1937, Levant was called upon 
to play Concert in F at the Hollywood Bowl for the Gershwin 
Memorial Concert. In 1938, he returned to New York, where 
he conducted the Broadway shows The Fabulous Invalid and 
The American Way. In 1940, he released his best-selling book 
A Smattering of Ignorance. He returned to acting in Rhythm 
on the River (1940), Kiss the Boys Goodbye (1941), Rhapsody 
in Blue (1944), Humoresque (1947), and Romance on the High 
Seas (1948). He moved to Beverly Hills in 1947 and performed 
for President Harry S. Truman at the White House that year 
and in 1950. He played Concerto in F for An American in Paris 
(1951), but a hectic performance schedule and a resulting ad- 
diction to painkillers led to a heart attack in 1952. In 1958, his 
quick wit as a guest landed him his own television talk show, 
The Oscar Levant Show, but depression and a battle with De- 
merol took its toll and the show’s popularity waned after two 
years. After appearances on The Jack Paar Show in 1961, Le- 
vant became a recluse. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online; S. Kashner and N. Schoen- 
berger, A Talent for Genius: The Life and Times of Oscar Levant 


(1994). 
[Adam Wills (2"4 ed.)] 


LEVEEN, JACOB (1891-1980), librarian and author. Born in 
Jerusalem, Leveen studied in England and worked for many 
years in the Department of Oriental Books and Manuscripts 
of the British Museum, from 1953-56 as keeper. He was re- 
sponsible for part 4 of the Catalogue of Hebrew and Samaritan 
Manuscripts in the British Museum (1935). His Hebrew Bible in 
Art (1944, the British Academy’s Schweich lectures, 1939) was 
a pioneer study in this field. Leveen also published a facsimile 
edition of a unique British Museum manuscript of Zechariah 
b. Judah Aghmati’s digest of commentaries on the three Bava 
tractates of the Babylonian Talmud (1961). He prepared the 
second part of a catalog of Hebrew manuscripts in the Cam- 
bridge University Library (unpublished). 


LEVEN, NARCISSE (1833-1915), French philanthropist and 
public figure. Leven was born in Germany, and his family set- 
tled in Paris during his childhood. In 1855 he graduated from 
the Sorbonne in law. A staunch republican, Leven acted as 
secretary to Adolphe *Crémieux, minister of justice during 
the Franco-Prussian War (1870/71). After the war he practiced 
law, and in 1879 was elected member of the Paris municipal 
council and was its vice president in 1882. However, he was de- 
feated in the elections in 1887, as a result of an antisemitic cam- 
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paign directed personally against him. Leven had been deeply 
stirred as a child by the *Damascus affair (1840) and later by 
the *Mortara case (1858). This influenced him to found the 
*Alliance Israélite Universelle, together with Charles *Netter, 
Jules *Carvallo, and others. He was successively secretary, vice 
president, and, from 1898 until his death, president of the Al- 
liance central committee. Together with Zadoc *Kahn, Leven 
also assisted Baron de *Hirsch in formulating his colonization 
plans and was the first to preside over the council of the *Jew- 
ish Colonization Association (Ica). Leven was a member of 
the Central Consistory of French Jews for over 50 years. He 
wrote Cinquante ans d’histoire: l’Alliance Israélite Universelle, 
1860-1910 (vol. 1, 1911; vol. 2, 1920, posthumous). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.P. Coulon, Narcisse Leven (Fr., 1920); A. 
Chouraqui, LAlliance Israélite Universelle (1965), index. 


[Emmanuel Beeri] 


LEVENE, SIR PETER (Keith), BARON LEVENE OF 
PORTSOKEN (1941- ), British businessman, civil servant, 
and lord mayor. Levene was managing director of United Sci- 
entific Holdings Ltd. from 1968 to 1985 before joining the ad- 
ministrative civil service as chief of defense procurement in 
the Ministry of Defense from 1985 to 1991. He then became 
chairman of Canary Wharf Ltd., the vast redevelopment of 
London’s derelict Docklands area and, in 1998-99, was lord 
mayor of London. He was knighted in 1989 and received a 


life peerage in 1997. 
[William D. Rubinstein (24 ed.)] 


LEVENE, PHOEBUS AARON THEODOR (1869-1940), 
US. biochemist. Born in Sagor, Russia, as Fishel Aaronov- 
ich Levin, he immigrated to New York in 1892, and practiced 
medicine there till 1896. At the same time he studied chem- 
istry at Columbia University and carried out research in the 
department of physiology. He worked at the Pathological In- 
stitute of the New York State Hospitals (1902-05). He joined 
the newly formed Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, 
where he worked for the rest of his life, from 1907 in charge 
of the Chemistry Division. 

His main contribution was in the structural chemistry 
of nucleic acids, and the isolation of the two sugars (then un- 
known) which characterize them - D-ribose and its 2-deoxy 
derivative. His work embraced all classes of tissue constitu- 
ents, especially proteins and sugar phosphates; in the latter 
connection he did a great deal of work on fundamental car- 
bohydrate chemistry. He was a pioneer in numerous aspects 
of biochemistry. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.D. Van Slyke and W.A. Jacobs, in: National 
Academy of Sciences of the U.S.A. Biographical Memoirs, 23 (1944), 
75-126; Tipson, in: Advances in Carbohydrate Chemistry, 12 (1957), 
1-12; E. Farber (ed.), Great Chemists (1961), 1313-24. 


[Samuel Aaron Miller] 


LEVENE, SAM (1905-1980), U.S. actor. Born in Russia, Lev- 
ene became widely known for his role of Nathan Detroit in 
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LEVENSON, JON D. 


the Broadway musical Guys and Dolls (1950). He appeared 
on Broadway in plays as diverse as The Matchmaker (1954); 
Make a Million (1958); Heartbreak House (1959); The Devil’s 
Advocate (Tony nomination for Best Actor, 1961); Saul Bel- 
low’s The Last Analysis (1964); The Impossible Years (1967); 
Three Men on a Horse (1969); Paris Is Out (1970); The Sun- 
shine Boys (1972); The Royal Family (1976); and Horowitz and 
Mrs. Washington (1980). 

His films include Three Men on a Horse (1936); Room Ser- 
vice (1938); Dinner at Eight (1933); Golden Boy (1939); Shadow 
of the Thin Man (1941); The Big Street (1942); Action in the 
North Atlantic (1943); The Purple Heart (1944); The Killers 
(1946); Brute Force (1947); Crossfire (1947); The Babe Ruth Story 
(1948); Designing Woman (1957); Sweet Smell of Success (1957); 
A Farewell to Arms (1957); the Tv movie The World of Sholom 
Aleichem (1959); Act One (1963); Such Good Friends (1971); Last 
Embrace (1979); and And Justice for All (1979). 


[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 


LEVENSON, JON D. (1949- ), U.S. scholar of Bible and 
Midrash. Levenson was born in Wheeling, West Virginia, 
where he completed his secondary school education at Lins- 
ley Military Institute in 1967. He received his B.A. in English 
at Harvard College in 1971, and his M.A. and Ph.D. degrees 
from Harvard University in 1967 and 1971, concentrating in 
Hebrew Bible and Northwest Semitics. Following several years 
of teaching religion and biblical studies at Wellesley College 
(1975-82), he taught as associate professor of Hebrew Bible in 
the Divinity School, the University of Chicago (1982-86), as 
associate professor of Hebrew Bible in the Divinity School and 
in the Committee on General Studies in the Humanities, the 
University of Chicago (1986-88), and as professor of Hebrew 
Bible in the Divinity School and in the Committee on General 
Studies in the Humanities, the University of Chicago (1988). 
He served as the Albert A. List Professor of Jewish Studies at 
the Divinity School, Harvard University from 1988 and was 
also professor of Near Eastern Languages and Civilizations. 

Levenson’s major contribution to the field of biblical 
studies is the reinterpretation of texts in the Hebrew Bible 
and its redaction in Second Temple Judaism, including rab- 
binic Midrash. In several of his books, he hinges the dispar- 
ity between classical and contemporary Jewish and Christian 
biblical interpretation on the plain-sense exegesis of scriptural 
passages, and negates strongly the whims and wiles of Chris- 
tian supersessionist reading. 

Levenson tackles the ubiquitous question of how to rec- 
oncile the goodness of God in the face of evil in Creation and 
the Persistence of Evil: The Jewish Drama of Divine Omnipotence 
(1988). A revised collection of six previously published book 
chapters and journal essays are found in The Hebrew Bible, the 
Old Testament, and Historical Criticism: Jews and Christians 
in Biblical Studies (1993); Levinson also wrote an introduction 
and line by line commentary on the book of Esther in Esther: 
A Commentary (1997), which presents an analysis of the book’s 
structure and themes, discusses the historicity and origins of 
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textual variants, and underscores the politics and perplexed 
theology of this nationalistic book of the Hebrew (and Chris- 
tian) canon. His other writings include The Book of Job in Its 
Time and in the Twentieth Century (1971); Traditions in Trans- 
formation: Turning Points in Biblical Faith (1981, edited with 
Baruch Halpern); and Resurrection and the Restoration of Israel: 
The Ultimate Victory of the God of Life (New Haven, 2006). 

Additionally, Levenson has published many scholarly 
articles that range from the theologies of commandment in 
biblical Israel to introduction and annotations to Genesis in 
‘The Jewish Study Bible (2004). His approach to biblical studies 
is to avoid uncritical traditionalism, historicism, and positiv- 
ism. By maintaining a transcendent-historical voice in arcane 
biblical texts, his methodology “entails a dialectical movement 
between synchronic and diachronic reading, and between the 
ancient Near Eastern world and the world of Late Antiquity 
in which Judaism as we know it took shape.” 


[Zev Garber (2™4 ed.)] 


LEVENSON, JOSEPH RICHMOND (1920-1969), U.S. spe- 
cialist in Chinese history. Born in Boston, he served as a Japa- 
nese-language officer in the U.S. Navy during World War 11. 
In 1953 Levenson was appointed professor of history at the 
University of California (Berkeley). Levenson’s research was 
primarily in the field of Chinese intellectual history. His fore- 
most contribution to scholarship was the trilogy Confucian 
China and Its Modern Fate, consisting of The Problem of Intel- 
lectual Continuity (1958); The Monarchical Decay (1964); and 
‘The Problem of Historical Significance (1965). Levenson served 
as a director of Congregation Beth Israel in Berkeley. 


LEVENSON, SAM(UEL) (1911-1980), U.S. humorist. Born 
in Russia, Levinson was a high school teacher from 1934 to 
1946 in Brooklyn. Subsequently he gained a reputation as a 
humorist reciting stories about his childhood on New York's 
Lower East Side. He was particularly popular in the Catskill 
Mountains (“the Borscht Belt”) and Miami Beach. He also 
gave comic lectures to a variety of schools and social groups. 
In 1949 he appeared on the Ed Sullivan television show Toast 
of the Town and became widely known for his folksy humor. 
Levenson was one of the first comedians to fill his stand-up act 
with heartwarming anecdotes and homespun stories of neigh- 
borhood life. A frequent guest on the Sullivan show, he also 
appeared on many panel-game shows, such as To Tell the Truth 
and What’s My Line? In the 1950s and 1960s he hosted The 
Price Is Right, The Sam Levenson Show, This Is Show Business, 
Two for the Money, Masquerade Party, and Celebrity Talent 
Scouts. In 1971 he made four appearances on the highly rated 
late-night talk show The Tonight Show with Johnny Carson. 
His book Everything but Money (1966) describes his expe- 
riences growing up in New York. He also wrote Meet the Folks 
(1948), Sex and the Single Child (1969), In One Era and Out the 
Other (1973), You Can Say That Again, Sam! (1975), and You 
Don’t Have to Be in Who’s Who to Know What’s What (1979). 


[Ruth Beloff (2™4 ed.)] 
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LEVER, (Norman) HAROLD, BARON LEVER OF MAN- 
CHESTER (1914-1995), British politician and financial ex- 
pert. Born in Manchester, Lever practiced as a barrister for 
several years before entering the House of Commons as a La- 
bour member in 1950. He remained a member of the House 
of Commons until 1979. He sponsored the Defamation Act 
of 1952 as a private member's bill and acquired a considerable 
reputation as an authority on financial matters. In 1967 he was 
appointed parliamentary under-secretary for economic affairs, 
later in the same year was promoted to the post of financial 
secretary to the Treasury, and finally paymaster general, with 
a seat in the Cabinet, as second minister in charge of the Min- 
istry of Technology (until the Labour Party went out of office 
in 1970). Lever represented the United Kingdom at the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and European “Group of Ten” finan- 
cial conferences which considered the world currency crises 
of 1968. In 1969-70 Lever served as paymaster-general, with 
a seat in the Cabinet. From 1974 to 1979 Lever was chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster in the Labour government, acting 
as adviser to the prime minister on economic and financial 
policy with membership in all cabinet committees concerned 
with economy. As one of the few Labour mPs regarded as an 
expert on finance, Lever was much respected for his detailed 
knowledge and moderation. Though not prominent in any 
specific communal institution, he worked unofficially for 
many Jewish and Zionist causes. In 1979 he was given a life 
peerage as Lord Lever of Manchester. 

His brother, LESLIE LEVER, BARON LEVER (1905-1977), 
sat in the House of Commons from 1950 to 1974 and was lord 
mayor of Manchester in 1957-58. He was given a life peerage 
in 1975. Lever was active in Jewish affairs as president of the 
Manchester and Salford Jewish Council and vice president of 
the Board of Guardians. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 

[Vivian David Lipman / William D. Rubinstein (2"¢ ed.)] 


LEVERSON, ADA (1865-1936), English novelist. A mem- 
ber of the *Beddington family, Ada Leverson was of Marrano 
descent. At 19 she married Ernest Leverson, the son of a dia- 
mond merchant; their unsuccessful marriage ended in sepa- 
ration. In addition to novels she wrote many occasional pieces 
for periodicals, including the humorous weekly, Punch. Her 
salon was frequented by the leaders of the “nineties” move- 
ment, such as Aubrey Beardsley, Oscar Wilde, and Walter 
Sickert, and she contributed stories to The Yellow Book. She 
remained a loyal friend to Oscar Wilde, and took him into 
her home between his trials. Ada Leverson's six novels, begin- 
ning with The Twelfth Hour, were published between 1907 and 
1916. They are credited with influencing later writers such as 
Evelyn Waugh. The diverting conversation of Ada Leverson’s 
characters, often uninterrupted by description, owes much to 
her love of the theater. Always urbane and gently ironic about 
the relations between husband and wife, she held strong moral 
views about loyalty in marriage. Her forte was high comedy 
and she was a penetrating satirist of the manners of her time. 
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In her later years, she was a close friend of the Sitwells. There 
was a considerable revival of interest in her life and works in 
the late 20' century. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Leverson, Little Ottleys (1962), foreword 
by C. McInnes; O. Sitwell, Noble Essences (1950), 127-62; V. Wyndham, 
Sphinx and her Circle (1962). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; J. 
Speedie, Wonderful Sphinx: The Biography of Ada Leverson (1993); V. 
Wyndham, The Sphinx and Her Circle: A Biographical Sketch of Ada 


Leverson, 1862-1933 (1963). Renee Wincneniedl 


LEVERTIN, OSCAR IVAR (1862-1906), Swedish poet and 
literary critic, the first Jew to gain eminence in Swedish litera- 
ture. Levertin, the son of a Stockholm antiquarian, was born in 
Gryt, near Norrk6ping. In his student days at the University of 
Uppsala (where he was a pupil of Johan Henrik *Schiick), he 
joined the literary circle of “Young Sweden.” In 1899 he became 
professor of literature at the Academy (now the University) of 
Stockholm. As a poet, Levertin was distinguished by his aes- 
theticism and his sophisticated preoccupation with aims and 
moods. Emotionally drawn to romanticism, he was intellec- 
tually a determinist, and the personal struggle engendered by 
this conflict became the leitmotiv of his poetry. He was thus 
closer to the English Pre-Raphaelites and the French symbol- 
ists than to writers of the contemporary Swedish school. His 
most characteristic verse appears in Legender och visor (“Leg- 
ends and Songs,’ 1891), which contains a number of poems on 
Jewish themes. Two other collections were Nya dikter (“New 
Poems,” 1894) and Dikter (“Poems,’ 1901). Asa critic, Levertin 
displayed sensitivity, learning, and cultural awareness. In 1897 
he joined the reorganized Svenska Dagbladet, gaining new 
fame as the newspaper's principal literary critic. Together with 
Carl Gustav Verner von Heidenstam, a leader of the Swedish 
anti-naturalist movement, he formulated a literary program 
to which he adhered in his own writing. 

Levertin’s many prose works include novels, novellas, 
and essays. Rococo-noveller (“Rococo Stories,’ 1899), a collec- 
tion of pastiches, recreated the courtly 18*°-century world of 
King Gustav 111. One of the most beautiful of these tales, Kal- 
onymos, describes a Passover celebration in Stockholm, the 
central character expressing something of the writer’s own 
skeptical humanism. As a young man in 1880, Levertin had 
published a poem denouncing antisemitism. Though thor- 
oughly Swedish in his tastes and sympathies (his family had 
settled in the country in the late 18" century) he remained 
a conscious Jew, emotionally and historically bound to his 
people and never quite at home in his Scandinavian environ- 
ment. For many years he suffered from a lung disease, and he 
became increasingly obsessed with death and religious prob- 
lems. His last major work was the verse cycle Kung Salomo och 
Morolf (“King Solomon and Morolf? 1905), whose themes de- 
rived from Jewish, Oriental, and medieval sources. His other 
publications include the novella Konflikter (1885), Diktare och 
drémmare (1898), Teater och drama under Gustav 111 (1889), 
and Svenska gestalter (1903). His collected works appeared in 
24 volumes (1907-11). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Séderhjelm, Oskar Levertin, 2 vols. (Swed- 
ish, 1914-17); O. Mendelsohn, Jédiske innslag i Oskar Levertins dikt- 
ning (1938); C. Fearman, Levertins lyrik (1945); Svenskt litteraturlexi- 
kon (1964), s.v.; A. Levertin (ed.), Den unge Levertin (1947); B. Julin, 
Hjartats landsflykt (1962). 

[Hugo Mauritz Valentin] 


LEVERTOFF, PAUL PHILIP (1878-1954), apostate and theo- 
logian. Levertoff, who was born in Orsha, Belorussia, into a 
hasidic family, was converted to Christianity in 1895. After 
studying theology in Russian and German universities, trav- 
eling in Europe, Palestine, and Asia Minor, and working for 
a time in Warsaw and as professor of Old Testament and rab- 
binics at the Institutum Delitzschianum in Leipzig (1912-18), 
he was appointed librarian and sub-warden of St. Deiniols Li- 
brary, Hawarden (Wales; 1919-22). From 1922 until his death, 
he was director of the London Diocesan Council for work 
among the Jews (formerly The East London Fund for the Jews) 
and edited its quarterly journal, The Church and the Jews. He 
also took a leading part in the Hebrew Christian movement, 
translated considerable parts of the Anglican liturgy into He- 
brew, and conducted Christian services partly in Hebrew at 
the North West London church where he was minister. Levert- 
off was a prolific writer on liturgical and theological subjects in 
Hebrew, German, and English. He contributed to periodicals 
and encyclopedias, translated the Midrash Sifre on Numbers 
(1926), and cooperated with H. Sperling in the translation of 


the Zohar into English (1933). 
[Ruth P. Lehmann] 


LEVERTOV, DENISE (1923-1997), U.S./British poet and es- 
sayist. Levertov was born in England of Russian-Jewish and 
Welsh parents, and her life and writings reflect her paradoxi- 
cal nature. She was greatly influenced by her Russian-born 
expatriate father, Paul Levertoff, a descendant of *Shneur Zal- 
man of Lyady (founder of the Chabad movement) who, while 
studying for the rabbinate, converted to Anglicanism. Her 
parents later became passionately involved in helping refugees 
escape from Austria and Germany. Her Welsh mother, Bea- 
trice Spooner-Jones, was a teacher, singer, painter, and writer. 
Denise’s parents and sister Olga, nine years her senior, would 
read aloud to her the poems of Tennyson, Keats, Wordsworth, 
Donne, and Herbert as well as the Bible. Although Levertov 
never attended school, she taught poetry in many American 
universities, and received eight honorary doctorates. 

Levertov began writing poetry at the age of five, knew 
her future vocation by age 10, and sent her poems to TS. El- 
iot at age 12. From 12 on, she received lessons in ballet, piano, 
French, and art. During World War 11 she served as a civilian 
nurse during the London Blitz. Her first book of poetry, The 
Double Image, was published in 1946. She married American 
writer Mitchell Goodman in 1947, immigrated to the United 
States in 1948, gave birth to her only child, Nikolai, and, in 
1955 became a naturalized citizen. 

Her poetic style continued to develop with the literary in- 
fluences of William Carlos Williams, the Old Testament, Book 
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LEVEY, BARNETT 


of Psalms, Song of Songs, Buber’s Tales of the Hasidim, H.D., 
Rilke, Robert Creeley, Robert Duncan, and Charles Olson of 
the Black Mountain School. Although her writing styles and 
themes have been described as free verse, non-metrical, psy- 
chological, organic, lyrical, objectivist, allegorical, mystical, 
mythical, and spiritual, Levertov dismisses these labels and 
calls her works a “mishmash” 

In the title poem of her fifth book, Jacobs Ladder (1958), 
Levertov achieves poetic maturity. In an interview she reveals, 
“I do think arguing with God (or God wrestling) is a delightful 
Jewish characteristic.” The true prophet must painfully climb 
a wall of doubt as is expressed in the lines “behind the sky is a 
doubtful, a doubting night gray” and “a man must scrape his 
knees” in the joining of the poet’s mystical ascendance with 
earthly concerns. 

In “During the Eichmann Trial,” also in Jacob’s Ladder, 
Levertov asserts in section I of the poem, “When We Look 
Up,’ that Eichmann’s banal exterior is part of evil’s human 
condition. In the second part, “The Peachtree,” Eichmann 
murders a young child, and Levertov metonymously indicts 
the whole world for failing to stop the Holocaust. In part 111, 
“Crystal Night,’ she advocates that the hatefulness of racial 
differences must be replaced by empathy as a way to prevent 
future conflict. 

Levertov’s papers are housed in the Green Library at 
Stanford University, California. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Pacernick, “Interview with Denise Le- 
vertov,’ and E. Sterling, “The Eye as Mirror of Humanity: Social Re- 
sponsibility and the Nature of Evil in Denise Levertov’s ‘During the 
Eichmann Trial,” in: Denise Levertov: New Perspectives (2000); Mar- 
quis Who’s Who on the Web (2005); W. Doreski, American Writers 
(1991); L. Wagner-Martin, Denise Levertov (1967); L. Smith, “Songs 
of Experience: Denise Levertov’s Political Poetry,’ in: Contemporary 
Literature, vol. 27, no. 2 (Summer 1986). 

[David Koenigstein (2"¢ ed.)] 


LEVEY, BARNETT (1798-1837), Australian pioneer of the 
theater. Levey’s brother Solomon was sent to Australia as a 
convict in 1819 but became wealthy within a few years as a 
merchant. Barnett arrived as a free settler in 1821 and was 
given a land grant. In 1828 he built the Royal Hotel in Sydney 
and used part of it as a theater, where he himself often per- 
formed and sang. In 1833 he built the Theatre Royal, the first 
real theater in Australia. It was destroyed by fire in 1840, but 
the importance of his work was generally acknowledged, and 
the district where he lived was later named “Waverley” after 
the name of his house. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.S. Levi and G.EJ. Bergman, Austra- 
lian Genesis: Jewish Convicts and Settlers, 1788-1860 (2002 ed.), 111-23; 
H.L. Rubinstein, Australia 1, 352; ADB. 


LEVI (Heb. 12), third son of Jacob and Leah, born in Paddan- 
Aram (Gen. 29:34); father of the tribe named after him. The 
name Levi is explained in the Pentateuch by Leah’s words at 
his birth: “Now this time my husband will become attached 
to me (Heb. yillaweh)? 
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The Man 
In the affair of *Dinah (Gen. 34), Levi and Simeon took the 
chief part in the slaying of the men of Shechem and the plun- 
der of their city, an act that aroused Jacob's anger against them 
(Gen. 34; cf. 49:5-7). 

The sons of Levi were Gershon, Kohath, and Merari (Ex. 
6:16), from whom stemmed the families of the tribe of Levi. 
Nothing further is recorded of Levi the man. 


The Tribe 

According to the censuses of the Levites in the wilderness 
which covered - exceptionally - “all the males from the age 
of one month up,’ Levi was the smallest tribe, comprising 
22,000 Or 23,000 males (Num. 3:39; 26:62). The tribe was sin- 
gled out during the wanderings in the wilderness for the ser- 
vice of the tabernacle, carrying the Ark and attending to the 
duties of the sanctuary. Supervising them were descendants 
of their tribe, the *Aaronides (Num. 1:48-53; 3:5-40). The cen- 
sus of the Levites was conducted separately from the general 
census of the Israelites in the wilderness (Num. 1:47-49), and 
it is stated that they were chosen for their service “in place of 
all the firstborn among the Israelite people” (see *Firstborn), 
the number of the firstborn being practically identical with 
that of the Levites (3:40-43). 

The story of the *golden calf emphasizes the loyalty of 
the tribe to Moses. In this affair, too, as in that of Dinah, the 
Levites stand out as men of zeal who do not spare brother, 
friend, or kin (Ex. 32:25-30). On the other hand, note should 
be taken of the rebellion of *Korah and his company, who 
were Levites, against Moses (Num. 16; the non-Levites in this 
pericope are followers of *Dathan and Abiram). A reflec- 
tion of Levi’s closeness to the tribe of Judah is to be found in 
the juxtaposition of the two in the Blessing of Moses (Deut. 
33:7—-9) as well as in the genealogy of the Levite youth from a 
Judahite family in Beth-Lehem (Judg. 17:7), and in the story 
of the Levite from the other end of the hill country of Mt. 
Ephraim who took a concubine from Beth-Lehem of Judah 
(19:1). These reports testify to this connection with Judah, as 
well as to the Levite’s lack of a fixed territory, as stated in the 
Pentateuch (Num. 18:23b). The Levite youth from Beth-Le- 
hem became a priest in the House of Micah on Mt. Ephraim, 
and Levite priests also served in Dan in the era of the Judges 
(Judg. 17:10-11; 18:19-30). 


THE SERVICE. According to Numbers, the Levites were in at- 
tendance upon the priests in the service of the Tent of Meet- 
ing, carrying it and its appurtenances. This service was divided 
between the three families of the tribe — Gershon, Kohath, and 
Merari (Num. 3-4). The Levites were also entrusted with the 
task of serving the priests, performing duties for them and for 
“the whole community before the Tent of Meeting” (3:7). This 
apparently consisted of guarding the Tent and its furnishings 
against the laity. It was also their duty to provide a barrier be- 
tween the tabernacle and the people (1:50-54; 18:22-3). In the 
course of their work, the Levites were subject to the priests 
appointed over them and they were not permitted to witness 
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the dismantling of the sanctuary (4:20). The superiority of the 
Aaronide priests of the tribe of Levi to the Levites is expressly 
stressed in Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers, and the division 
of functions between them is clearly defined (see *Priests and 
Levites). The Levites were also assigned instructional respon- 
sibilities, and it was they who bore the Ark of the Covenant 
(Deut. 10:8; 31:9), but these functions were primarily intended 
for the priests, the most select of the Levites (Mal. 2:4-8; 3:3). 
According to the view of Deuteronomy, all the Levites are fit 
to serve in the sanctuary, even such as do not have permanent 
duties in the sanctuary (Deut. 18:6-9). In return for their ser- 
vice they are entitled to receive *tithes (Num. 18:21). 

This appointment of the Levites as ministers of God re- 
sulted in their becoming wanderers during the period of the 
Judges, without any permanent possession in the country. 
They are reckoned in the Bible among those needing support, 
such as the stranger, the orphan, and the widow. It seems that 
even at the time of the monarchy the Levites at the gates of 
the cities still did not possess their own territory but this is 
explained as a sign of a superior status: “the Lord is their por- 
tion” (10:9; 18:2). 


MONARCHICAL PERIOD. Possibly, the Levites became state 
officials in the time of David and Solomon when the cult it- 
self was transformed into an instrument for state influence. 
Chronicles relates a great deal about the high status of the 
Levites in the time of David, even in the administration of 
government (1 Chron. 23-27). According to Chronicles, Lev- 
ites were among those who came to transfer the monarchy to 
David at Hebron (1 Chron. 12:27), and their loyalty to the kings 
of the dynasty of David continued until the destruction of the 
Temple (11 Chron. 23:2-9, 18-19; 24:5-15, et al.). The story of 
the migration of the Levites from Israel to Judah after the di- 
vision of the kingdom may reflect a real historical situation 
that is alluded to in Kings (1 Kings 12:31; 13:33; cf. 11 Chron. 
11:13-173 13:9-12). According to 1 Chronicles, the Levites took a 
leading part as overseers in the work of the House of the Lord 
(23:4), as choristers, musicians, gatekeepers, and guardians 
of the threshold (9:14-33). Among the choristers mentioned 
are Heman, Asaph, and Jeduthun, who are also referred to in 
Psalms. The sons of Korah are also connected with psalmody 
(cf. Ps. 42:1; 44:1; et al.) and are so mentioned incidentally in 
1 Chronicles 20:19, though they are mostly reckoned in this 
source among the gatekeepers. The Levites also functioned 
as Officials, judges, craftsmen for the Temple service, supervi- 
sors of the chambers and the courts, overseers of the Temple 
treasuries, and officers in charge of the royal service (1 Chron. 
9:22, 26-27; 23:4, 28; et al.). The special status of the Levites in 
the time of Jehoshaphat as disseminators of the Torah and as 
judges in the towns of Judah and in Jerusalem is understand- 
able in the light of the above (11 Chron. 19:8, 11). It would also 
seem possible from many passages that the Levites mainly 
ministered alongside the priests, and that the priests were ap- 
pointed over them (1 Chron. 6:31ff.; 23:27-32; et al.). Hence, 
it seems that in the time of the First Temple the demarcation 
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between Levites and priests was not clearly preserved, and 
that even among the Levites themselves there existed a cer- 
tain grading. 

The incorporation of the Levites into the monarchi- 
cal system of Israel found its expression in the setting aside 
of special towns from the territories of the tribes as levitical 
towns of residence. According to Numbers (35:1-8), the Is- 
raelites were commanded, while still in the plains of Moab, 
to set aside 48 towns from their territory for the Levites (see 
*Levitical Cities). In Joshua 21, lists are cited which apparently 
originated in the same tradition, and current research inclines 
to regard them as a reflection of a real situation that existed 
at the time of the First Temple. There is no contradiction be- 
tween the principle of no territory and the allocation of towns 
of residence, since these were merely towns and fields for the 
raising of cattle without agricultural settlement. The houses 
in the levitical towns were regarded as a substitute for terri- 
tory, and the laws of the *Jubilee applied to them as to land, 
in contrast to dwellings in walled cities. Their adaptation to 
a monarchical regime brought about the fact that the priests 
did not forbid themselves the ownership of agricultural land 
too (1 Kings 2:26; Jer. 32:7-16; et al.). However, the principle 
remained in force for many generations, so that even Ezekiel, 
who says that in the time to come the Levites will no longer 
be scattered throughout the country but gathered into Jeru- 
salem, outlines for them an area beside the Temple (Ezek. 
45:4-5; 48:11-15). 

From the time of the return to Zion the boundaries be- 
tween priests and Levites were firmly established. The Levites 
acquired an honored status, and even their small number in 
comparison with that of priests (Ezra 2:40-42) added to their 
importance in the eyes of the people. In the time of Ezra and 
Nehemiah it was necessary to bring Levites to Jerusalem from 
the exile and from the rural towns. From this time on the divi- 
sion between priests and Levites remained permanent. 

Concerning the special status of the Levites as well as 
their functions, see also *Priests and Priesthood. 


[Samuel Abramsky] 


In the Aggadah 

Rabbinical aggadah greatly expanded the biblical material, 
sometimes to Levi's detriment, but more frequently it reversed 
the picture. At the births of Simeon and Levi, Leah prophesied 
that Simeon would produce an enemy of God (Zimri), but 
from Levi would come Phinehas and heal the wound inflicted 
through Zimri (Gen. R. 71:4). The proposal to kill Joseph (Gen. 
37:20) came from Simeon and Levi and it was they who sold 
him. When the brothers came to Egypt, Joseph separated them 
by imprisoning Simeon (Gen. 42:24), for together they would 
have destroyed Egypt; the separation caused Levi's strength to 
ebb away (Gen. R. 97, ed. by Theodor-Albeck, p. 1216). 

To Levi's credit is the story of the Shekhinah (“Divine 
Presence”), which originally dwelt in the lowest sphere, but 
seven wicked persons or generations drove it ever further away 
to the highest (seventh) heaven. Seven righteous men brought 
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it progressively back to earth, from the highest sphere to the 
next; one of these was Levi (Gen. R. 19:7; PdRK 2). 

The name Levi was prophetic: his tribe would lead (Javeh; 
“to escort,’ “accompany”) the Israelites to their Father in 
Heaven (Gen. R. 71:4). When Phinehas argued before the 
Almighty that the sin of Zimri did not warrant the con- 
dign punishment of the whole nation (Num. 25:9), the angels 
sought to repel him, but God said to them, “Let him be: he is 
a zealot and the descendant of a zealot [Levi, who was zealous 
to defend his sister’s honor, Gen. 34:25f.], a wrath-appeaser 
and a descendant of a wrath-appeaser” (Sanh. 82b; Lev. R. 
33:4). The tribe of Levi was the only one that practiced circum- 
cision in Egypt and did not lapse into idolatry (Sif. Num. 67; 
Ex. R. 15:1; 19:5). On the other hand, it was the only tribe not 
enslaved and put to degrading work (Ex. R. 5:16). Whereas 
the Israelites in general were liberated from Egypt for their 
prospective (but not present) merit in making the taber- 
nacle, the tribe of Levi was liberated for its own immedi- 
ate merit (Num. R. 3:6), for the whole tribe was righteous in 
Egypt (ibid. 15:12). Scripture gives the genealogy of Reuben, 
Simeon, and Levi only in Exodus 6:14ff. for three reasons: 
because they meekly accepted their father Jacob’s rebuke; to 
lead up to Moses and Aaron; they were the only ones who pre- 
served their family trees in Egypt and did not worship idols 
(this is one of the few places where this is said of Reuben and 
Simeon too). These three exercised authority (as individu- 
als) over all the Israelites in Egypt consecutively, but at Levi's 
death the authority did not pass to Judah (Song. R. 4:7 no. 1). 
The children of the other tribal ancestors did not uniformly 
produce righteous descendants, but the descendants of Levi's 
three sons, Gershon, Kohath, and Merari, were all righteous 
(Num. R. 3:7). This tribe did not participate in the sin of the 
golden calf, and taught the Israelites to serve only the one God 
in Erez Israel (ibid.). 

Several reasons are given why Levi was not numbered 
together with the other tribes: one is because they were 
not doomed to die in the wilderness, but entered the Prom- 
ised Land (Num. R. 1:11 and 12). As against this it is pointed 
out that the tribe of Levi was considerably smaller than the 
other tribes, because its numbers were depleted through their 
being grazed by fire when they carried the Ark (Num. R. 5:1; 
6:8). For this reason God associated His name with Kohath 
to save them from being entirely consumed (Num. R. 6:8). 
Jacob predicted of Simeon and Levi, “I will divide them in 
Jacob, scatter them in Israel” (Gen. 49:7); this was fulfilled 
by their becoming teachers in the schoolhouses everywhere 
(Gen. R. 97, ed. by Theodor-Albeck, p. 1207). The tribe of 
Levi would teach sinners that sacrifice without true repen- 
tance does not constitute atonement (Lev. R. 9:5). Originally 
shoterim (officials of the bet din) were appointed only from 
the tribe of Levi (Yev. 86b). When the Almighty purifies the 
tribes, He will purify the tribe of Levi first (Kid. 71a). Greece 
(one of the powers that traditionally enslaved Israel) would 
fall through the Hasmoneans, members of the tribe of Levi 
(Gen. R. 99, ed. by Theodor-Albeck, p. 1274). Every tribe de- 
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scribed as “Mine” will exist for ever and to all eternity - and 
of the Levites it is said, “the Levites shall be Mine” (Num. 3:12; 
Yal. 1 Sam. 124). 
[Harry Freedman] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: IN THE BIBLE: See *Priests and Priest- 
hood. IN THE AGGADAH: Ginzberg, Legends, 2 (1946°), 194-8; 5 
(1947°), 380. 


LEVI (fl. third quarter of the third century), Palestinian 
amora. Generally Levi is mentioned without his patronymic 
but he may be identical to Levi b. Lahma (Hama) mentioned 
in the Babylonian Talmud (Ru 29b). (However, as the name 
Levi b. Lahma never appears in Palestinian sources, he may 
have gone to Babylon.) He was a contemporary of R. Ze'ira 
1, R. Abba b. Kahana, and R. Hama b. Ukba (Ukva). Levi was 
primarily an aggadist; his frequent quotations from Hama 
b. Hanina suggest that he was his pupil. He and R. Judah 
b. Nahman gave popular lectures on alternate Sabbaths in 
Johanan’s academy, for which each was paid two selas. On 
one occasion his lecture, in which he reconciled two oppos- 
ing opinions, so pleased R. Johanan that he appointed him 
to a regular lectureship, a post which he held for 22 years. In 
those days non-ordained scholars apparently lectured stand- 
ing, while ordained scholars lectured sitting, and R. Johanan 
expressed the hope that one day he would be privileged to 
deliver his lectures sitting (Gen. R. 98:11; cf. TJ, Hor. 3:9, 48c; 
Eccles. R. 6:2). It seems from this that he was not then an or- 
dained teacher. 

There are no halakhot in his name, but he does some- 
times explain halakhah (e.g., on Ber. 60b; RH 22a, 29b), though 
even then his teachings have an aggadic flavor. His lectures 
were so highly esteemed that R. Ze’ira, who generally did not 
have a high opinion of aggadah, nevertheless advised schol- 
ars (havrayya, colleagues) to attend his lectures, as they were 
always instructive (TJ, RH 4:1, 59b). Levi sometimes lectured 
on the same text for quite a long time and could easily switch 
from one interpretation to the opposite (TJ, Sanh. 10:2, 28b). 
He claimed the ability to link together texts from the different 
sections of the Bible and penetrate to their inner meaning - 
an ability which he did not concede to most preachers (Song 
R. 1:10). Frequently he explained different words in biblical 
texts by reference to Arabic words (Gen. R. 87:1; Ex. R. 42:4; 
Song R. 4:1) and he may have lived in Arabia for a while. He 
also composed elaborate parables to elucidate texts, and was 
regarded as a master of interpretation (Gen. R. 62:5). Among 
his numerous sayings are: “The punishment for [false] mea- 
sures is more severe than for incest” (BB 88b); “Living without 
a wife is not living” (Gen. R. 17); “However much a man does 
for his soul, he does not fully discharge his obligations, ... be- 
cause it comes from on high” (Lev. R. 4:2); “To rob a human 
is worse than robbing the Almighty” (BB 88b). His yearning 
for the messianic period is reflected in a number of his state- 
ments, such as: “If Israel would keep but one Sabbath prop- 
erly, the son of David would immediately come” (TJ, Taan. 1:1, 
64a: see also Song R. 3:1). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frankel, Mavo, 111; A. Bruell, Fremdsprachli- 
che Redensarten (1869), 41-46, 50; Bacher, Pal Amor; Hyman, Toledot, 
8, 51, 57; H. Albeck, Mavo la-Talmudim (1969), 256f. 


[Harry Freedman] 


LEVI (Bet ha-Levi), prominent, wealthy, and ramified Se- 
phardi family of scholars and rabbis, many of whom served as 
congregation leaders during the 15'*-17" centuries. The fam- 
ily originated from Evora in Portugal, but all that is known of 
its previous history is the statement of *Solomon 11: “... my 
grandfather the expert physician, pious and understanding, 
Maestro Solomon 1, the son of the noble prince Don Joseph, 
son of the expert physician Maestro Moses, son of the exalted 
Don Solomon, son of the holy [martyred?] Don Isaac, son of 
the distinguished physician Maestro Joseph of the House of 
ha-Levi” (Bet ha-Levi, in manuscript). SOLOMON I arrived in 
Salonika after the expulsion of the Jews from Portugal in 1497 
and founded the family which was outstanding in Salonika 
during the period that followed. The Ha-Levis were one of 
the richest families of Salonika and continued to be so until 
1620. A patriarchal family, its members were proud of their 
lineage and of their scholarly attainments and position. Sev- 
eral reached outstanding positions of influence and status in 
the Jewish community of Salonika. They were devoted to study 
and possessed extensive libraries. The members of the family 
exhibited variegated talents, excelling as rabbis of communi- 
ties, as posekim and as scholars, as outstanding preachers and 
poets. Some possessed a thorough knowledge of philosophy, 
and there were even kabbalists among them. 

Two of the sons of Solomon I, ISAAC I (1500-1570/71), 
who was born in Salonika, and jacos (and perhaps a third 
son, Joseph), were among the outstanding personalities of the 
Salonikan Jewish community in the mid-16" century. They 
were in contact with Joseph Caro after he moved to Safed. 
Isaac is eulogized in Saadiah Longo’s Seder Zemannim (Sa- 
lonika, 1594, 36ff.). He had two sons *Solomon I! (1532-1600) 
and JOSEPH I (d. 1618), who were eminent scholars, and a 
third son, JUDAH, who died in his youth. Solomon 11 had two 
sons, *Isaac 11 (d. c. 1621/31) and JOSEPH II (d. 1605), who mar- 
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ried the daughter of Joseph 1, as well as three daughters, one 
of whom married R. Aaron *Sasson. Isaac 11 had two sons, 
*Solomon 111 (1581-1634), an outstanding scholar, and Nis- 
sIM (d. 1633), a paytan. Solomon had a son yacos. Abraham 
*Levi was the son of Joseph 1. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Solomon le-Bet ha-Levi, Heshek Shelomo 
(Salonika, 1600), introductions; Conforte, Kore, index; Ch. Hirschen- 
sohn, in: Hamisderonah, 2 (1888), 161, 190-2, 219-23, 340-3; D. Pipano, 
introduction to Ein Mishpat of R. Abraham le-Bet ha-Levi (1897); A. 
Danon, in: Yerushalayim, ed. by A.M. Luncz, 7 (1906-07), 351-4; LS. 
Emmanuel, Mazzevot Saloniki, 2 vols. (1963-68), index. 


[Joseph Hacker] 


LEVI (Bet ha-Levi), ABRAHAM BEN JOSEPH (after 
1580-shortly after 1618), a rabbi in Salonika of the *Levi (Bet 
ha-Levi) family. At an early age he showed outstanding intel- 
lectual abilities and was ordained rabbi at a very young age. 
Questions were addressed to him from far and wide and his 
endorsement was requested to the responsa of prominent rab- 
bis older than himself. He studied under R. David ibn Nahmias 
and was a colleague of R. Shabbetai Jonah. He was a member 
of the bet din of Abraham Hazzan, together with whom he of- 
ten gave his approbation to the responsa of R. Joshua Handali. 
Abraham's colleague with whom he studied was R. Shabbetai 
Jonah. In addition to his published responsa (the bulk written 
between 1608-18), other responsa and approbations appear 
in the works of several of his contemporaries in Salonika and 
elsewhere. (His novellae, on several talmudic tractates and on 
the Arbaah Turim, have apparently been lost.) 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abraham le-Bet ha-Levi, Ein Mishpat (Sa- 
lonika, 1897), introduction by editor D. Pipano; Rosanes, Togarmah, 


3 (1938), 181-2. 
[Joseph Hacker] 


LEVI, BEHREND (b. c. 1600), army purveyor during the 
Thirty Years’ War (1618-48) and financial adviser and diplo- 
matic agent to the elector of Brandenburg. In 1650 Frederick 
William, the great elector, appointed Behrend Levi as over- 
lord of all the Jews in the principalities of Brandenburg west 
of the River Elbe. This gave him authority to admit Jews, to fix 
their places of residence and tax rates, and to grant personal 
and business licenses. He collected the taxes of Halberstadt, 
Minden, Ravensburg, and Cleves Jewry, and rendered judg- 
ments in local disputes. An annual income accompanied the 
patent, which was renewed regularly. The Jews of Cleves and 
his rivals, such as the *Gomperz family, protested against his 
harsh methods and his authority was rescinded in 1652. A year 
earlier his brother, SALOMON LEVI, had procured for Behrend 
similar powers over Paderborn Jewry, but he was accused of 
embezzlement and once more of harsh rule and his authority 
was terminated in 1654. However, the great elector repeatedly 
supported his favorite and renewed his patent in 1657. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Schnee, Die Hoffinanz und der moderne 
Staat, 1 (1953), 97-101; S. Stern, The Court Jew (1950), index, s.v. Levi, 
Bernd. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Ries and F. Battenberg, Hofjuden 
(2002), index. 
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LEVI, BENEDETTO (Baruch Isaac; 1846-80), Italian rabbi 
and scholar. He was born in Ferrara and graduated from the 
rabbinical seminary in Padua in 1872. From 1872 to 1875 he 
was in Nizza Monferrato and from 1875 in Ferrara. He wrote 
Cenni bibliografici sulla Bibbia Luzzatto (1876); Hikkur Din 
(1877), on the death penalty in talmudic law; IJ sommo sacer- 
dozio appresso gli antichi ebrei (1880); Tahanunei Benei Yisrael, 
12 penitential prayers (in Kobez al Jad, 4, 1888). Among his 
essays are biographies on Jacob Daniel *Olmo (in Ha-Mag- 
gid, 16, 1872); Phinehas Hai *Anav (ibid., 17, 1873); Azariah de’ 
*Rossi (in Italian, 1869); Isaac *Lampronti (in Italian and in 
Hebrew, 1871); and on the Jewish poets of Ferrara (in Kevod 
ha-Levanon, vols. 10, 11). Together with S.Z.H. *Halberstamm 
he edited Takkanot Hakhamim (in Ivri Anokhi, 15, 1879), on 
the regulations adopted at the conference of Jewish delegates 
held at Ferrara in 1554. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1965), 182. 
[Umberto (Moses David) Cassuto] 


LEVI, CARLO (1902-1975), Italian author and artist. Born 
in Turin, where he studied medicine, Levi became interested 
in art, literature, and politics. After Mussolini came to power 
he joined the anti-Fascist underground and was one of the 
founders of the radical movement Giustizia e Liberta. He was 
arrested in 1934 and in the following year was exiled to Luca- 
nia in southern Italy for a year. In 1939 he fled to France. He 
returned to Italy in 1942 to join the Resistance and was again 
arrested. After World War 11, he settled in Rome, where he 
was active in journalism and politics. He was elected a sena- 
tor in 1963 on the Communist ticket, but retained an inde- 
pendent outlook. 

Levi's experiences as a political exile inspired his master- 
piece, Cristo si é fermato a Eboli (1945; Christ Stopped at Eboli, 
1947), the first major Italian literary work of the postwar era, 
which was translated into many languages. In it he describes 
the society of Lucania, its customs, addiction to magic, and 
pre-Christian traditions. Accepting their unending miseries 
and without hope of a better future, the peasants neverthe- 
less show themselves to be lovers of justice, good neighbors, 
and loyal friends. Levi reveals all the poetry of this primi- 
tive world. 

Using the documentary techniques of journalism or 
of a travel diary, Levi wrote about the cultural climate and 
problems of many countries: Sicily, in Le parole sono pietre 
(1955; Words are Stones, 1958); the Soviet Union, in II futuro 
ha un cuore antico (1956); Germany, in La doppia notre dei ti- 
gli (1959; Linden Trees, 1962); and Sardinia, in Tutto il miele é 
finito (1964). His other works include the essay Paura della lib- 
erta (1946; Fear and Freedom, 1950) and the novel, L’Orologio 
(1950; The Watch, 1951). As a painter, Levi exhibited in one- 
man and collective shows, achieving particular success in the 
United States. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Pancrazi, Scrittori doggi, 4 (1946), 282-9; 
C.L. Ragghianti, Carlo Levi (It., 1948); L. Russo, | narratori 1850-1950 
(19517), 335-9; G. Pullini, I! romanzo italiano del dopoguerra 1940-1960 
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(1961), 224-7, 263-6. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Falaschi, Carlo Levi, 
(1978); G. Sirovich, Lazione politica di Carlo Levi (1988); M. Micci- 
nesi, Invito alla lettura di Carlo Levi (1989); G.B. Bronzini, II viaggio 
antropologico di Carlo Levi: da eroe stendhaliano a guerriero birmano 
(1996); L. Sacco, LOrologio della Repubblica: Carlo Levi e il caso Italia 
(1996); G. De Donato, Le parole del reale: ricerche sulla prosa di Carlo 
Levi (1998); N. Carducci, Storia intellettuale di Carlo Levi (1999); G. 
Barberi Squarotti, Lorologio d'Italia: Carlo Levi e altri racconti (2001); 
N. Longo, Letture novecentesche: Zeno, Agilulfo, Carlo Levi (2002, 
c2001); Ragusa, Un torinese del Sud: Carlo Levi: una biografia (2001); 
S. Ghiazza, Carlo Levi e Umberto Saba: storia du unamicizia (2002); 
D. Ward, Carlo Levi: gli italiani e la paura della liberta (2002). 
[Giorgio Romano] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.H. Margulies, Dichter und Patriot (1896); 
L. Bulferetti, Socialismo risorgimentale (1949). 


[Joseph Baruch Sermoneta] 


LEVI, DAVID (1742-1801), English Hebraist and polemicist. 
Born in London and intended by his parents to be a rabbi, 
Levi instead was apprenticed to a cobbler, and later worked as 
a hatter. However, he continued to pursue Jewish studies and 
interests. He published new translations of the Pentateuch for 
synagogal use (1787), of the Sephardi liturgy (6 vols., 1789-93), 
and the Ashkenazi (1794-96); and Lingua Sacra (1785-87), a 
Hebrew grammar and dictionary. He also wrote Rites and Cer- 
emonies of the Jews (1783). Levi was the first Jew to write, in 
English, polemics in defense of Jews and Judaism. In his Let- 
ters to Dr. Priestley (1787) he rejected the attempts of the noted 
scholar Joseph Priestley to convert Jews to Christianity. In the 
same vein, he answered Thomas Paine’s attacks on the Bible 
and the authenticity of prophecy (Letters to Thomas Paine in 
Answer to his “Age of Reason,” 1797). He also opposed millenna- 
rian theories in Letters to Nathaniel Brassey Halhed in Answer 
to His Testimony of the Authenticity of the Prophecies of Richard 
Brothers and His Pretended Mission to Recall the Jews (1795). 
Levi's whole life was a struggle to devote himself to scholarship 
in spite of poverty, and he was ultimately given a small pension 
by a group of supporters headed by the *Goldsmids. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Singer, in: JHSET, 3 (1896), 55-71; J. Pic- 
ciotto, Sketches of Anglo-Jewish History (19567), 219-20, 243, 270; C. 
Roth, Great Synagogue (1950), 148-9; Roth, Mag Bibl, index; pnB, 
s.v.; S. Daiches, in: JHSEM, 4 (1942), 28-32. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
PHY: ODNB online; R.H. Popkin, “David Levi, Anglo-Jewish Theo- 
logian,” in: Jewish Quarterly Review, 87 (1996), 79-101; Katz, England, 


296-300, index. 
[Jacob Rothschild] 


LEVI, (Graziadio) DAVID (1816-1898), Italian patriot and 
poet. Born at Chieri in northern Italy into a wealthy family, 
Levi studied at the universities of Parma and Pisa and joined 
Giovane Italia, the secret nationalist movement of Giuseppe 
Mazzini. He worked as a journalist in Switzerland and later 
in Paris where he associated with Italian patriots and came 
into contact with Hungarian and Polish nationalists. Levi re- 
turned to Italy to take part in the revolution of 1848. He sup- 
ported the Sardinian king against the Austrians, contrary to 
Mazzini’s republican policy of opposition to all monarchies. 
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In 1860 following the unification of Italy he was elected to 
the Italian assembly as a liberal representative. He fought for 
equal rights and religious freedom until his defeat in 1879. Levi 
wrote many poems and war songs including a satire on Pope 
Pius 1x and war songs for Garibaldi’s brigades. His roman- 
tic dramas include II Profeta (2 parts, 1866-84), an allegori- 
cal work based on the story of Jeremiah, in which Levi shows 
deep love of both Zion and Italy. All his works were imbued 
with the spirit of 19*-century European liberalism with which 
he equated the ethical values of Judaism. 


LEVI, DORO (1898-1991), Italian archaeologist. Levi, born 
in Trieste, had a distinguished career as organizer of archaeo- 
logical expeditions, curator, and administrator. He was a lec- 
turer at Florence University, and in 1935 went to Sardinia to 
become professor at the Cagliari University and the island’s 
director of art and antiquities. 

From 1939 to 1945 Levi was in the United States as a guest 
lecturer at Princeton and Harvard universities. On the staff 
of Princeton University he took part in the excavations of Se- 
leucia Pieria and Daphne, neighborhoods of ancient Antioch. 
There Levi excavated and published some of the most beautiful 
Roman mosaics that dated from the first decades of the sec- 
ond century till the earthquake of 526 c.£. This resulted in his 
monumental work Antioch Mosaic Pavements (2 vols., 1947). 

Levi returned to Italy in 1945 to become adviser on cul- 
tural relations to the Ministry of Education. In 1947 he was 
appointed director of the Italian School of Archaeology in 
Athens and led archaeological expeditions in the Levant. He 
organized excavations at Caesarea in Israel in the late 1950s. 

Levi’s main work, however, was dedicated to the Minoan 
civilization. He thus directed Italian excavations in Crete at 
Arkades-Aphrati, Gortyna, and Phaistos. At Phaistos he dis- 
covered a Minoan palace. He also specialized in Minoan pot- 
tery. In addition Levi led excavations at Iasos, a town in Caria 
on the Anatolian coast (1960-61). He summarized his activi- 
ties as part of the Italian school in Athens in The Italian Exca- 
vations in Crete and the Earliest European Civilization (1963) 
and The Recent Excavations at Phaistos (= Studies in Mediter- 
ranean Archaeology, vol. 11, 1964). 

Levi's scientific interests embraced the whole of the 
Graeco-Roman world from the early Minoan civilization to 
Roman and Late antique Antiochia, with a strong leaning to- 
ward mythology and the history of religion. These interests 
came to fruition in his study “The Allegories of the Months in 
Classical Art” in Art Bulletin (23 (1941), 251-91). 


[Penuel P. Kahane / Samuele Rocca (2! ed.)] 


LEVI, EDWARD H. (1911-2000), U.S. educator, legal scholar, 
and university administrator. Levi, who was born in Chicago, 
was a descendant of the rabbinical families of *Einhorn and 
*Hirsch and a son of Rabbi Gerson B. Levi. He received his 
law degree at the University of Chicago in 1935. Awarded the 
Sterling Fellowship at Yale Law School, he earned his degree 
of doctor of jurisprudence in 1938. He joined the University 
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of Chicago faculty in 1936 as an assistant professor of law. He 
served as dean of the University of Chicago Law School (1950 
to 1962). In that capacity, he played a major role in the larg- 
est fundraising effort of any university of the time. In 1958 he 
founded the university’s Journal of Law and Economics. He 
served as provost of the university (1962 to 1968) and presi- 
dent from 1968 to 1975, becoming the first Jew to head a major 
American university. From 1977 to 1983 he was the university's 
Glen A. Lloyd Distinguished Service Professor. 

An outstanding administrator, Levi also distinguished 
himself as a legal expert. In the 1940s he served under Thur- 
man Arnold, head of the U.S. Justice Department's antitrust 
division. He was active in atomic energy legislation; his work 
provided the basis for the establishment of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission. 

On February 7, 1975, Levi was sworn in as attorney gen- 
eral of the US., the first Jew to be appointed to this office. 
When William B. Saxbe, the previous attorney general, was 
sworn in as U.S. ambassador to India on February 3, 1975, an- 
other Jew, 30-year-old Lawrence H. Silberman, took over his 
duties until Levi was sworn in, and thus became in fact the 
first Jew to head the Department of Justice, to be followed 
four days later by Levi. As a man widely respected for his in- 
telligence and integrity, Levi did much to restore credibility 
to the position of attorney general (1975-77) under President 
Ford after the Nixon- Watergate era. 

Levi identified himself with Jewish communal affairs. He 
was a founder of the Chicago Chapter of the American Jew- 
ish Committee, a member of the Anti-Defamation League of 
the Bnai Brith, and a member of the Sinai Temple in Chi- 
cago, of which his grandfather Emil G. Hirsch was rabbi from 
1880 to 1923. 

Levi's An Introduction to Legal Reasoning (1949) is con- 
sidered a classic work. He co-authored (with Roscoe Steffen) 
Elements of the Law (1950) and wrote Four Talks on Legal Ed- 
ucation (1951), Point of View: Talks on Education (1969), and 
‘The Crisis in the Nature of Law (1970). 

[Shnayer Z. Leiman / Ruth Beloff (2"¢ ed.)] 


LEVI, EUGENIO (1876-1966), Italian literary critic and es- 
sayist. Born in Milan, Levi taught languages and literature 
for many years in state schools. When he was forced to leave 
them as a result of Mussolini's antisemitic laws, he moved to 
the Milan Jewish high school, where he exerted a strong in- 
fluence on his pupils. Until 1938 he taught Arabic at various 
colleges, including the Philological Institute and the Colonial 
High School. After World War 11 he also taught at the Sally 
Mayer College of Semitic Studies (1951-60), and was from 
1960 honorary dean of Milan's Jewish schools. 

His vast cultural curiosity and breadth of knowledge 
led Levi to the writing of essays - a literary genre in which 
he excelled. Some of his best studies of the theater and of 
Italian literature were published in the review Il Convegno 
(1919-38), which he edited and through which he introduced 
Italian readers to great contemporary writers of Europe and 
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the United States, such as Joyce, Kafka, Hemingway, and 
Lorca. He did a great deal of research on the theater, some of 
which resulted in the prizewinning study Il Comico di Carat- 
tere da Teofrasto a Pirandello (1959). Other notable works in- 
clude translations into Italian of Moliére’s Tartuffe (1949), and 
the History of World Literature by Gustav *Karpeles (1906); 
and the study II lettore inquieto (1964). Levi dealt with Jew- 
ish themes in two essays originally published in the Rassegna 
Mensile d’Israel: “Zangwill e PEbraismo” (1955) and “Ricordo 
di Sabatino Lopez” (1968), and in “Italo Svevo e lanima ebra- 
ica” (Scritti...Sally Mayer, 1956). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L’Espresso (April 12, 1959), 31; Nuovo corriere 
della sera (April 3, 1959); RMI, 32 (1966), 427. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
G. Lopez, “Eugenio Levi; critico e moralista,” in: Scritti in memoria 


di Umberto Nahon (1978), 117-65. 
[Giorgio Romano] 


LEVI, GIORGIO RENATO (1895-1965), Italian physical 
chemist. Born in Ferrara, Levi during World War 1 worked at 
a dynamite factory and remained in industry until 1921. He 
was appointed assistant professor at the Polytechnic Institute 
of Milan, and founded a team doing X-ray diffraction. In 1927 
he became professor of general chemistry at the University of 
Milan. Later he was professor at the University of Pavia, but 
lost his chair when Mussolini applied the Nuremberg Laws 
to Italian universities. He went to Sao Paulo, Brazil, where he 
worked in a commercial research laboratory and was profes- 
sor of physical and analytical chemistry at the university. His 
scientific research was on the structure of inorganic crystals, 
and the preparation and study of hitherto unknown inorganic 
compounds, some of industrial significance. A street in Sao 


Paulo is named after him. 
[Samuel Aaron Miller] 


LEVI, GIULIO AUGUSTO (1879-1951), Italian literary critic. 
Levi, who was born in Turin, was from 1904 to 1938 a sec- 
ondary-school teacher. In 1926 he was baptized and became 
a Roman Catholic. In 1938 he was forced to leave his position 
by the Fascist anti-Jewish laws. Levi was rescued by private 
individuals and Christian institutions during the anti-Jew- 
ish persecution of the Fascist regime and escaped deporta- 
tion during World War 11. After the war, he was appointed 
professor of Italian literature at the University of Florence. 
As acritic, he mainly devoted himself to an analysis of Leop- 
ardi’s works and, with his own method of study, deliberately 
moved away from both positivism and the idealism of Croce. 
He wrote for several newspapers and journals and his publi- 
cations appeared throughout the first half of the 20" century. 
Levi’s critical works include Studi estetici (1907); Storia del 
pensiero di Giacomo Leopardi (1911); Il Comico (1913); Breve 
storia dellestetica e del gusto (1924); Giacomo Leopardi (1931), 
his best-known study of the poet; Da Dante al Machiavelli 
(1935); and Vittorio Alfieri (1950). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Levi, C. Jannaco, Alla memoria di Giulio 
Augusto Levi (1956), with a biography and a bibliography of G.A.L. 


[Louisa Cuomo] 
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LEVI, GIUSEPPE (1872-1965), Italian neuroanatomist and 
histologist. A member of a well-known family of Trieste bank- 
ers, Levi in 1910 was appointed professor of human anatomy at 
Sassari, Sardinia. In 1915 he moved to Palermo, and four years 
later was made director of the Institute of Human Anatomy 
of the University of Turin. 

Levi's long and brilliant research career centered on mi- 
croscopic anatomy, particularly of the nerve cell. He laid the 
foundations of much of our knowledge of the factors that de- 
termine the size of sensory and motor neurons. He was one 
of the pioneers of the technique of tissue culture. 

Levi was an outspoken anti-Fascist, and in 1933 was im- 
prisoned for several weeks. In 1938, under Mussolini’s racial 
law, he was removed from his post. He took refuge in Belgium, 
where he set up a laboratory, but his work was cut short by the 
German invasion and he returned to Turin. There, although in 
his seventies, he managed to continue his research and writ- 
ing clandestinely. At the end of the war he was restored to the 
directorship of the Institute of Human Anatomy. 


[Mordecai L. Gabriel] 


LEVI, HERMANN (1839-1900), German conductor. Born 
at Giessen, the grandson of a rabbi who had been a represen- 
tative in Napoleon's Sanhedrin, Levi studied music at Leipzig 
and Paris. From 1872 to 1896 he was court conductor at Mu- 
nich. Having at first been close to Brahms, Levi gradually drew 
nearer to *Wagner’s circle, and owing to his position as con- 
ductor of the Royal Munich Opera Orchestra, he conducted 
the premiere of Parsifal at Bayreuth in 1882. His relationship 
with Wagner was marred by the latter’s antisemitism, and by 
constant suggestions that Levi submit to baptism because of 
the Christian implications of Parsifal. A composer as well as 
a conductor, Levi wrote songs and a piano concerto. He re- 
vised and edited Lorenzo *Da Ponte's librettos to Mozart's op- 
eras, thus contributing to a Mozart renaissance in the late 19 
century. His interpretations of the works of Mozart, Brahms, 
Bruckner, and Wagner distinguished Levi as one of the great- 
est conductors of his time. In Munich, he acted as unofficial 
musical adviser to the city’s synagogue; he composed a work 
for the inauguration of the Mannheim synagogue and a Ve- 
shamru for the cantor of Giessen. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. von Possart, Erinnerungen an Hermann 
Levi (1901); J. Stern, in: Zeitschrift fuer die Geschichte der Juden, 7 
(1970), 17-25, incl. bibl.; maa, incl. bibl.; Grove, Dict, incl. bibl.; Rie- 
mann-Einstein; Riemann-Gurlitt, incl. bibl; Baker, Biog Dict, incl. 
bibl.; Sendrey, Music, nos. 5313-15, 3096. 
[Judith Cohen] 


LEVI (Bet ha-Levi), ISAAC (II) BEN SOLOMON (II; 
d. c. 1621/31), halakhist, preacher, kabbalist, and leader of 
the Jewish community in Salonika from 1610 to 1620. From 
1573 to 1600 he studied in the yeshivah of the Evora con- 
gregation of Salonika. When his father died he was forced 
out of the yeshivah, and he was even denied access to his 
father’s works. He moved to the Provencal congregation of 
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the city in 1601, where he established a yeshivah which he 
headed. Greatly influenced by his father, he was profoundly 
affected by his death as well as those of other members of his 
family (1600-05). According to David Conforte (Kore, 44a), 
Isaac was head of the yeshivah Ez Hayyim. In 1620-21 his fam- 
ily home was burned and many of his books and manuscripts 
were destroyed (though some have been preserved). Nothing 
is known of him afterward. His signature appears on the has- 
kamot (“resolutions”) of the rabbis and leaders of Salonika 
from 1614-18. His responsa, which contain some novellae, 
are preserved in manuscript form. Some were published in 
the works of his contemporaries and relatives (R. Hayyim 
Shabbetai; *Jacob, *Abraham, and Solomon Bet ha~Levi). All 
of them praise his extensive knowledge. From his responsa it 
is evident that he studied Kabbalah and his contemporaries 
attest his piety and emphasize his talents as a preacher. He 
wrote introductions, provided indices, and added poems to 
the Heshek Shelomo, his father’s commentary to the Book of 
Isaiah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Solomon le-Bet ha-Levi, Heshek Shelomo (Sa- 
lonika, 1600); Ch. Hirschensohn, in: Hamisderonah, 2 (1888), 219-23, 
340-3; A. Danon, in: Yerushalayim, ed. by A.M. Luncz, 7 (1906-07), 
351-4; A.Z. Schwarz, Die hebraeischen Handschriften in Oesterreich 
(1931), 71-74, no. 96; I.R. Molho and A. Amarijlio, in: Sefunot, 2 (1958), 
45-51; LS. Emmanuel, Mazzevot Saloniki, 1 (1963), 232-3, no. 527. 


[Joseph Hacker] 


LEVI, ISRAEL (1856-1939), chief rabbi of France, scholar, 
and writer. Lévi graduated from the Ecole Rabbinique in his 
native Paris. He was appointed assistant rabbi in Paris in 1882, 
and began teaching Jewish history at the Ecole Rabbinique in 
1892 and Talmud and rabbinic literature at the Ecole Pratique 
des Hautes Etudes in 1896. When the Société des Etudes Juives 
was founded in 1880, Lévi became its secretary. In 1886 he was 
appointed editor of the *Revue des Etudes Juives. He partici- 
pated in the publication of the French Bible translation, the 
so-called Bible du Rabbinat (2 vols., 1899-1906), which was 
edited by his father-in-law Zadoc *Kahn and Julien Weill 
(1906). From 1919 to 1938 Lévi served as chief rabbi of the 
French central Consistoire. 

Lévi's contributions to modern Jewish scholarship cov- 
ered a wide range, from Bible, Apocrypha, Talmud, and Mid- 
rash to liturgy and history — that of the Jews of France in par- 
ticular. He was a regular contributor to learned periodicals, 
especially the Revue des Etudes Juives, where he also proved 
himself an expert and painstaking reviewer of almost every 
publication in the field of Jewish and Hebrew scholarship. Le- 
vis approach to biblical and talmudic research was without 
dogmatic prejudice, but he shied away from the radicalism 
of the higher and lower Bible criticism (cf. his study on the 
Nash papyrus, in REJ, 46 (1903), 212-7). His main published 
works include Le Roman d’Alexandre (1887), L’Ecclesiastique... 
(1898-1901; The Hebrew Text of the Book of Ecclesiasticus, 1904), 
Le Péché originel dans les anciennes sources juives (1907), and 
Histoire des Juifs de France (1903). On the occasion of his 70 
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birthday, Lévi was honored by the publication of “Mélanges 
offerts a Israél Lévi” (in REJ, 86 (1926), 9-29, incl. bibl.). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Miklishanski, in: S. Federbusch (ed.), 
Hokhmat Yisrael be-Maarav Eiropah, 1 (1958), 297-309. 
[Jacques K. Mikliszanski] 


LEVI (Bet ha-Levi), JACOB BEN ISRAEL (second half of 
16 century—1636), halakhist and scholar. A member of the 
famous Bet ha-*Levi family, Jacob grew up in Salonika, where 
he studied in the local yeshivot. He studied halakhah with R. 
Aaron ibn Hasson and philosophy with R. David ibn Shushan 
(see his approbation (haskamah) to the Sefer Illem of 1629). 
He moved from Salonika to Xanthe, where he served as rabbi 
of the town and its environs, and then went to Venice. Jacob 
became famous for his responsa (1612; complete edition, Ven- 
ice, 1632-34), and his sermons and translation of the Koran 
are extant in manuscript. He translated the Koran from Ara- 
bic “to a Christian language [Latin?] and from the latter into 
the holy tongue.” In Italy he was apparently an affluent busi- 
nessman who established close contact with the authorities, 
apparently as a result of his intellectual attainments. The great 
rabbis of Salonika, Greece, and Italy of the early 17 century 
gave their endorsements to his responsa, and answered the 
halakhic queries which he addressed to them. Some of his re- 
sponsa appear in the works of these rabbis, and similarly, his 
approbations to several books printed in Italy and elsewhere 
have been published. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Solomon (11) le-Bet ha-Levi, Responsa (Sa- 
lonika, 1652), OH, no. 8; A. Figo, Binah la-Ittim (Venice, 1648), 191-3; 
Literaturblatt des Orients, 2 (1841), 606-7; Steinschneider, Cat Bod, 


1221, nO. 5550. 
[Joseph Hacker] 


LEVI, JOHN SIMON (1934— _), Australian rabbi and histo- 
rian. The descendant of pioneering Jews in Victoria, Australia, 
Levi became the first Australian-born rabbi. Educated at Mel- 
bourne University and Hebrew Union College, he succeeded 
Herman Sanger (1909-80) as chief rabbi at Temple Beth-Israel, 
Melbourne (where he served from 1960), the oldest continu- 
ing non-Orthodox synagogue in Australia, retiring in 1997. A 
highly articulate man, Levi was one of the best-known Aus- 
tralian rabbinical figures to non-Jews and also a historian of 
note, having co-authored (with G.J.E Bergman) Australian 
Genesis: Jewish Convicts and Settlers, 1788-1860, the authorita- 
tive history of the early Jewish community in Australia, which 
appeared in 1974 (rev. ed. 2002); The Forefathers: A Biographi- 
cal Dictionary of the Jews of Australia, 1788-1830 (1976); and 
Rabbi Jacob Danglow: “The Uncrowned Monarch of Australian 
Jews’ (1995). A Festschrift volume of historical essays in his 
honor, A Portion of Praise, appeared in 1997. 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™ ed.)] 
LEVI, JOSHUA JOSEPH BEN DAVID (c. 1700), Vene- 


tian Hebrew poet. His elegies on the death of various con- 
temporaries are all distinguished by their excellent style. 
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Among those lamented are Moses *Zacuto, Abraham Zemah 
(a lamentation for both in 24 octaves, 16922), Samuel *Aboab 
(16942), and Mose Merari. Joshua Joseph's best-known piece 
is Kos Tanhumim (Venice, 1707), being an elegy on Mose Levi 
Muggia, part of which was republished by J. Schirmann in 
his anthology (1934). A prose introduction and a sonnet by 
Levi are printed in Samson *Morpurgo’s Ez ha-Daat (Venice, 
1704, p. 37a-b). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Coen, Saggio di Eloquenza Ebrea, 1 (1827), 
41-3; Ghirondi-Neppi, 171-3, no. 72; Steinschneider, Cat Bod, 1555; 
Schirmann, Italyah, 342-6; Davidson, Ozar, 4 (1933), 392. 


[Jefim (Hayyim) Schirmann] 


LEVI, LEO (1912-1982), musicologist. Born in Casale Mon- 
ferrato, Italy, Levi settled in Palestine in 1935. His special fields 
of research were in ethnomusicology and liturgical music, es- 
pecially the traditions of the Italian and Mediterranean Jew- 
ish communities, and in the comparative study of Jewish and 
Christian musical traditions. His extensive recordings of the 
various liturgical music traditions of the Italian Jewish com- 
munities, made in collaboration with the Centro Nazionale 
Studi di Musica Popolare in Rome, are particularly impor- 
tant as the greater part were obtained from the last bearers 
of these traditions at a time when their communities had al- 
ready ceased to exist. 


LEVI, LEONE (1821-1888), British economist and pioneer of 
chambers of commerce. Levi was born in Ancona, Italy, the 
son of a merchant. He arrived in Liverpool in 1844 and became 
a naturalized British subject in 1847. There, Levi worked as a 
merchant, but his business suffered in the economic down- 
turn of the late 1840s. In 1849, in a Liverpool newspaper and 
in pamphlets, he floated the idea of a local chamber of com- 
merce, where local businessmen could discuss their common 
problems and gain advice. Although small-scale chambers 
of commerce had existed before, none had previously been 
founded in a large British town. His idea received consider- 
able support and he became secretary of the newly founded 
Liverpool Chamber of Commerce. Levi used his post to write 
extensively on international commercial law and on national 
legal differences in commercial practice, producing Com- 
mercial Law in 1850. In 1850, remarkably for a recent migrant 
with no academic background, Levi was appointed profes- 
sor of commercial law at King’s College, London. He was a 
significant figure in pioneering the collection of commercial 
statistics. His History of British Commerce (1872) was also a 
pioneering work. He produced an autobiography, The Story 
of My Life: The First Ten Years of My Residence in England, 
1845-1855 (1888). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™ ed.)] 


LEVI, MARIO (1957-— ), novelist. Born in Istanbul to a Se- 
phardi family, he graduated from the Istanbul University Fac- 
ulty of Literature, majoring in French language and literature. 
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He first published in the Jewish community newspaper Salom 
and later on started to contribute to leading Turkish journals. 
His first book was Jacques Brel: Bir Yalniz Adam (1986). His 
first book of stories, Bir Sehre Gidememek, was published in 
1990 and earned the prestigious Haldun Taner Story award. 
His subsequent works were Madam Floridis Dénmeyebilir 
(1992), En Giizel Ask Hikayemiz (1992), and his novel Istanbul 
Bir Masald: (1999) which also earned the prestigious Yunus 


Nadi award. 
[Rifat Bali (2™4 ed.)] 


LEVI, MARIO GIACOMO (1878-1955), Italian chemist. 
Born in Padua, Levi worked there until 1906, when he moved 
to the University of Pisa. In 1909 he became professor of 
technological chemistry at the University of Palermo, Sic- 
ily, and in 1919 was appointed the first director of the Higher 
Institute for Commercial and Colonial Studies. In 1927 Levi 
went to Milan as professor of industrial chemistry at the Poly- 
technic. When Mussolini introduced legislation against Jews 
in the professions in 1938, he went to live in Lausanne, Swit- 
zerland. An Italian patriot, Levi played an important role in 
the development of his country’s chemical industry. His con- 
tributions to technical and scientific journals included pa- 
pers on the Deacon chlorine process, hyposulfites, fuels, the 
noble gases, radioactivity, electrochemistry, nonaqueous sol- 
vents, and catalysis. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.C. Poggendorff, Biographisch-literarisches 
Handwoerterbuch, 5 (1926), S.v.; 6 (1938), $.v.; Chimica e Industria 
(then Notiziario Chimico-industriale), 2 (1927), 4-5. 


LEVI, MORITZ (Moric; 1878-1941), rabbi and author. Born 
in Sarajevo, he studied Judaism and philosophy in Vienna. As 
a student he was a member of the Zionist groups Bar Giora 
and Esperanza. His Ph.D. thesis, Die Sephardim in Bosnia, 
published in 1911 by the Jewish publisher and printer Daniel 
A. Kajon, in Sarajevo, was the product of pioneering work on 
the history of the Sephardi Jews in the Balkans. It appeared in 
Serbo-Croat translation, prepared and issued by the Federa- 
tion of Jewish Communities in Belgrade. 

From 1916 he was the rabbi of the Sephardi community, 
a post he held until the Holocaust. In 1925, when the Federa- 
tion of Jewish Communities decided to open a theological 
seminary, Levi and his Ashkenazi colleague Ephraim Urbach 
were chosen to head this institute and teach in it. This semi- 
nary provided secondary education coupled with Judaic stud- 
ies. Its alumni became cantors, Hebrew teachers, and rabbini- 
cal assistants all over the country, significantly contributing to 
the continuity of Jewish life there. 

Rabbi Levi was a central figure in Jewish life in Sarajevo, 
serving as mediator between the Zionist and the Sephardi fac- 
tions. He corresponded with the Spanish senator Angelo Pu- 
lido, who had inquired about the presence of Ladino-speaking 
Jews during the early decades of the 20" century, publishing 
a work titled Judios sin Patria (“Jews without Homeland”), 
which contained some of the data he had gathered. 
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During the occupation of Sarajevo by the Croat Ustashe 
and the Nazis, in April 1941, he was arrested and interrogated 
at the Gestapo headquarters in Graz, released in Croatia, but 
rearrested and deported, together with his wife, Rivkah, to the 
Croatian death camp Jasenovac, where they perished. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Spomenica - 400 godina od dolaska Jevreja 
u Bosnu i Hercegovinu 1566-1966 (1966). 

[Zvi Loker (24 ed.)] 


LEVI, MOSHE (1936— ), Israeli soldier, 12‘ chief of staff of 
the 1pF. Levi was born in Tel Aviv to parents who had immi- 
grated three years earlier from Iraq. His military career be- 
gan in 1954 when he joined the Golani infantry brigade; in 
the Sinai Campaign he served as a paratrooper in the Mitla 
Pass. During the Six-Day War he was deputy commander of 
brigades in the Sinai and the Golan Heights. Later he com- 
manded an armored division. Levi was the oc of the North- 
ern Command from 1977 through September 1982 when he 
became deputy chief of staff serving until his appointment as 
chief of staff in April 1983. During his tenure as chief of staff, 
the 1pF withdrew from Lebanon (in 1985). After his retire- 
ment from the 1pF he returned to his home in kibbutz Beit 
Alfa and worked in farming. Subsequently he was appointed 
to a number of public positions, among them chairman of the 
Trans-Israel Highway Authority and the Anti-Drug Adminis- 
tration and member of the *Shamgar Commission investigat- 
ing the Cave of the Patriarchs massacre in Hebron perpetrated 


by Baruch Goldstein. 
[Fern Lee Seckbach] 


LEVI, PAOLO (1919-1989), Italian playwright. Born in Ge- 
noa, Levi began his career as a dramatic critic, contributing to 
various Italian and foreign reviews. After spending the years 
1944-46 in Brazil, he returned to Rome where he wrote plays 
for radio and television and a number of dramas, beginning 
with Anna e il telefono (1951). Levi made his name both in Italy 
and overseas with Legittima difesa (1952). His later successes 
included Scaccomatto (1953), La Fiera (1956), II gioco é fatto 
(1957), and Lastrico d’inferno (1959). Levi's favorite theme — 
the problems besetting the individual - also dominates Come 
per scherzo (1955), I Nemici (1955), and Il Caso Pinedus (1954), 
which is considered one of the most interesting plays of the 
Italian theater of the century and which was staged in English, 
German, Czech, and Norwegian). Gli dei di pietra was staged 
in Dortmund, Germany, as Die steinernen Goetter (1958). Levi 
won an award for his radio plays in 1952 and codirected several 
Italian motion pictures during the 1950s. His novel Ritratto di 
Provincia in rosso (1975) was adapted in 1976 as a movie en- 
titled Al piacere di rivederla. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. dAmica, Palcoscenici del dopoguerra, 2 
(1953), 293-95; Dizionario dello spettacolo del ’900. 


LEVI, PAUL (1883-1930), German socialist politician. A 


lawyer by profession, Levi gained renown by his defense of 
striking workers (1912) and of Rosa *Luxemburg (1914), who 
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became his mentor and colleague. Levi was one of the found- 
ers and leaders of the “Spartacus League,’ the nucleus of the 
emerging Communist Party (1919) of which he became the 
leader, inheriting Luxemburg’s mantle. After 1919 he suc- 
ceeded as the leading figure in outmaneuvering anti-par- 
liamentary and insurrectionary elements, consolidating the 
party and substantially increasing its membership. His own 
position was undermined by his opposition to the interfer- 
ence of the Comintern in German affairs and he resigned from 
the central committee in February 1921. In March, the party, 
on Moscow’s orders, fomented an armed uprising in Saxony 
which was quelled with much bloodshed. Paul Levi publicly 
denounced the tactics and methods of the leadership and 
was expelled from the party. He thereupon formed, with his 
adherents, an independent Communist faction in the Reich- 
stag (parliament) but eventually returned to the fold of the 
Social Democratic Party where he was leader of its left wing. 
A collection of Levi's speeches, letters, and essays was edited 
by C. Beradt and appeared in 1969, Zwischen Spartakus und 
Sozialdemokratie. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W.T. Angress, Stillborn Revolution (1963). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Bloch, “Paul Levi - Ein Symbol der Tra- 
goedie des Linkssozialismus in der Weimarer Republik,” in: J1pG, 9 
(1986), 244-63; C. Beradt, Paul Levi — Ein demokratischer Sozialist in 
der Weimarer Republik (1969); W. Jens, Ein Jud aus Hechingen — Re- 


quiem fuer Paul Levi (1991). 
[Bjoern Siegel (2"¢ ed.)] 


LEVI, PRIMO (1919-1987), Italian author. Levi was born in 
Turin and trained as a chemist, receiving his degree from the 
University of Turin three years after Mussolini had barred 
Jews from higher education. Although he had a bar mitzvah 
he was far from his Jewish background until the enactment of 
the Italian racial laws in 1938. After the German takeover of 
Italy in 1943, he fled to the north intending to join the parti- 
sans but was caught, imprisoned first at the Fossolo camp and 
in February 1944 sent to Auschwitz. “I was not a very good 
partisan,” he said in an interview. Of that train trip he wrote: 
“Now in the hour of decision, we said to each other things 
that are never said among the living... everybody said fare- 
well to life through his neighbor” He survived there for ten 
months, one of the very few on his transport to survive until 
liberation, partly due to his employment by the Germans as 
a chemist in the Buna Works. His number in the camp was 
174517. He wrote: “We have been baptized, we will carry the 
tattoo on our left arm until we die” Unlike most prisoners 
in the Auschwitz camp complexes, Levi did not leave on the 
death march. He stayed behind for ten days. The Germans 
abandoned the camp, fleeing from Soviet troops who arrived 
on January 27, 1945. Levi wrote of liberation: “Liberty. The 
breach in the barbed wire gave us a concrete image of it. To 
anyone who stopped to think, it signified no more Germans, 
no more selections, no work, no blows, no rollcalls, and per- 
haps, later, the return” 

After the war he wandered for nine months, including 
journeys through Soviet Russia, before he got back to Turin, 
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which he described in great detail in his 1963 work The Re- 
awakening. Unlike most survivors, Levi had a home and a 
community to which he could return. He came back to the 
apartment his family had occupied for three generations and 
that he was to live in until his death. He wrote his works in 
the very room in which he was born. He resumed work as a 
chemist at the Turin paint factory siva where he managed the 
plant from 1961-74. His first book was Se questo é un uomo 
(1947; If This Is a Man, 1959) which described the Auschwitz 
extermination camp, and is regarded as a classic of Holocaust 
literature. The book was republished in 1961 under the title 
Survival in Auschwitz: The Nazi Assault on Humanity. He de- 
scribed his experience in Auschwitz with meticulous detail, 
with scientific precision and seemingly without pathos. Sur- 
vivors were no heroes to Levi. They were simply survivors. In 
La Tregua (1963; The Truce, 1965; U.S. ed. The Reawakening, 
1965), he told of his wanderings and unusual adventures on 
his return to Italy with rich detail. Levi broadened his scope in 
Storie naturali (1966), moralistic and fantastic tales published 
under the pseudonym of Damianos Malabaila. In 1979 he was 
awarded the Strega Prize, one of Italy’s top literary awards. His 
autobiographical II sistema periodico (1975; The Periodic Table, 
1984), containing episodes named after the elements in the pe- 
riodic chart, describes his ancestry and his own experiences. 
Se non ora, quando (1982; If Not Now, When?, 1985) is a novel 
telling the story of a Holocaust survivor crossing Europe after 
the war in order to reach Israel. The Drowned and the Saved 
appeared in 1986. Levi also wrote several volumes of short 
stories. He was regarded as one of the great Italian writers of 
the post-war period and by many as the man who offered the 
most telling depiction of Auschwitz. No one has described life 
in Auschwitz more directly, more objectively, with greater sci- 
entific precision. He was insistent that life inside the camps 
required a new language, a new way of speaking. “Our lan- 
guage lacks words to express this offense, the demolition of a 
man. In a moment with a prophetic intuition, the reality was 
revealed to us: we had reached the bottom. It is not possible 
to sink lower than this; ... Nothing belongs to us anymore; 
they have taken away our clothes, our shoes, even our hair; if 
we speak they will not listen to us, and if they listen, they will 
not understand. They will even take away our name: and if we 
want to keep it, we will have to find ourselves the strength to 
do so, to manage somehow so that behind the name some- 
thing of us, as we were, still remains.’ 

Levi's work as a writer was gaining recognition just as 
he died. He was honored but retained the simple discipline 
of writing. Philip *Roth, who had brought many European 
Jewish writers to the attention of the American reading pub- 
lic said: “With moral stamina and intellectual poise of a 20 
century titan, this slightly built, dutiful, unassuming chemist 
set out systematically to remember the German hell on earth, 
steadfastly to think it through and then to render it compre- 
hensible in lucid, unpretentious prose. He was profoundly in 
touch with the minutest works of the most endearing human 
events and with the much contemptible.” 
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In April 1987 he was found dead at the bottom of the 
stairwell in the apartment building where he was born and 
where he lived with his wife and mother. His son lived on 
the very same floor. Friends spoke of anxiety over the dete- 
riorating condition of his mother, left paralyzed by a stroke. 
He had been depressed and had had a bout with cancer. His 
anti-depression drug had been changed and he had written of 
suicide. In writing of the Belgian writer Jean Amery, who had 
been in Auschwitz and wrote of torture starkly and eloquently 
and who himself had committed suicide, Levi quoted his fa- 
mous aphorism: “He who was tortured, remains tortured. He 
who has suffered torment can no longer find his place in the 
world. Faith in humanity - cracked by the first slap across the 
face, then demolished by torture - can never be recovered.” 
His death was considered by most a suicide; though others 
have disputed this account. But if it was a suicide then Levi 
has given a clue as to its reason. The period of the imprison- 
ment of survivors “is the center of their life, the event that for 
better or worse has marked their entire existence.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.S. Hughes, Prisoners of Hope (1983); Dizio- 
nario enciclopedico della letteratura italiana, 3 (1967), 383; I. Calvino, 
in: [Unita (May 6, 1948); A. Cajumi, in: La Stampa (Nov. 26, 1957). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Stille, “Primo Levi: Reconciling the Man 
and the Writer,’ in: New York Times (July 5, 1987); L. Langer, Versions 


of Survival (1982). 
[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


LEVI, RINO (1901-1965), Brazilian architect. Levi worked on 
the Ministry of Education building, Rio de Janeiro (1937), with 
Lucio Costa, Oscar Niemeyer, and the team of young archi- 
tects who introduced the modern style in Brazil. Levi designed 
many buildings in the manner of the American skyscraper. 


LEVI, SAID BEN SHALOM (d. 1917), educator and writer; 
known as “Hakham Said” One of the first Yemenite immi- 
grants to Erez Israel, Levi settled in Jaffa in 1888, where he be- 
came a teacher in the talmud torah Torah Or. From the diary 
of his school, which is extant, one learns of the modern edu- 
cational methods which he attempted to adopt. In 1889 he left 
for Algiers as the emissary of the Sephardim. He was also the 
secretary of the Yemenite workers’ union Pe'ullat Sakhir, whose 
objective was to employ Jewish rather than Arab labor in the 
settlements. He was a gifted writer and he had an exceptionally 
fine Hebrew style. His diary of World War 1, which relates the 
sufferings of the yishuv during the war, is also extant. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Ratzaby, in: Shivat Ziyyon, 2-3 (1953), 


404-25. 
[Yehuda Ratzaby] 


LEVI, SAMUEL GERSHON (1908-1990), Canadian Con- 
servative rabbi and leader; first Jewish chaplain in Canadian 
history; editor and translator. Levi was born in Toronto, Can- 
ada, where he studied in public schools and received a thor- 
ough talmudic and Hebraic education from private tutors. He 
earned a B.A. from the University of Toronto (1929), was or- 
dained rabbi by the Jewish Theological Seminary (jTs, 1933), 
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received an M.A. in Jewish history from Columbia Univer- 
sity (1932), and completed all the course work there toward 
his Ph.D. 

After serving as educational director of Shaar Hashoma- 
yim synagogue in Montreal (1936-41), Levi was selected to 
serve as the first Jewish chaplain in Canadian history (1941- 
46), later becoming senior Jewish chaplain and retiring with 
the rank of major. Initially, he traveled the length and breadth 
of Canada to personally meet the Jewish soldiers. In 1942, he 
sailed for Europe where he served in England, France, and 
Belgium, also working with Sheerit ha-Peletah (Holocaust 
survivors). His memoir of that period, Breaking New Ground 
(1994), was published posthumously. 

After World War 11, he served as a successful congre- 
gational rabbi in Queens, New York (1947-72). He became a 
leader of the Rabbinical Assembly of the Conservative move- 
ment, serving as treasurer (1957-65), president (1970-72), and 
chairman of the Committee on Jewish Law and Standards 
(1972-73). He also served as dean of the Cantorial School of 
JTS in the 1960s. Levi also edited Conservative Judaism maga- 
zine (1965-69). 

After making aliyah in 1972, Levi devoted his time to 
editing and translating. He edited Barnett Janner: A Personal 
Portrait, a memoir on the influential British mp and Zionist 
written by his widow, Lady Elsie Janner (1984). He translated 
one of the masterworks of Hayyim Hazaz, Gates of Brass 
(1973), and B.-Z. Segal’s The Ten Commandments in History 
and Tradition (1990). 

Levi's magnum opus, to which he devoted more than ten 
years, was an English translation of Gedaliah Alon’s The Jews 
in their Land in the Talmudic Age. It is, however, much more 
than a translation. Levi edited the two volumes from scratch, 
checked and rechecked the thousands of sources quoted in 
the book, corrected many errors found in the Hebrew origi- 
nal, prepared the indices, and even wrote an introduction as- 
sessing Alon’s contributions to Jewish historiography. Praised 
by critics, the book has become one of the standard texts in 
Jewish historiography. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Friedman, Proceedings of the Rabbini- 
cal Assembly, 52 (1990), 238-239; P. Nadell, Conservative Judaism in 
America: A Biographical Dictionary and Sourcebook (1988), 173-74; 
New York Times (April 6, 1990), A20; D. Rome (ed.), Canadian Jews 
in World War 11, vol. 1 (1947), 18-20. 


[David Golinkin (274 ed.)] 


LEVI, SHABBETAI (1876-1956), mayor of Haifa. Born in 
Constantinople, he settled in Erez Israel in 1894. There he 
first taught at Petah Tikvah and later became one of the Baron 
de *Rothschild’s officials in *P1ca. He assisted land reclama- 
tion projects throughout the country, including Transjordan, 
and attempted to establish good relations between the Jewish 
colonies and neighboring Arab villages. Levi represented the 
yishuv and the inhabitants of Haifa in dealings with the au- 
thorities during World War 1. A founder of the first Hebrew 
school in Haifa and of the city’s Reali school and *Technion, 
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he was also instrumental in the development of Mount Car- 
mel and the suburbs in Haifa Bay. From 1919 he was a coun- 
cilor on the mixed Arab-Jewish Haifa Municipality; in 1934 he 
became deputy mayor of Haifa and in 1940 became the first 
Jewish mayor of the city, a post he held until 1951. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tidhar, 2 (1947), 901-2. 
[Abraham Aharoni] 


LEVI (Bet ha-Levi), SOLOMON (II) BEN ISAAC (1532- 
1600), rabbi, commentator, author, and community leader. 
Solomon was a member of the Bet ha-*Levi family which 
originated from Portugal. He was born in Salonika. His life 
and activity can be divided into two main periods. During 
the first period, until approximately 1568, supported by his 
wealthy father, he was able to devote himself to study and to 
writing. He studied Talmud and codes in the yeshivah of Jo- 
seph ibn *Lev in Salonika, and secular studies and philosophy 
from private teachers. He gained a proficiency in various lan- 
guages, and when only 13 years of age, composed a dialogue in 
Spanish. He seems also to have had a knowledge of Latin. At 
about the age of 30, he began to study Kabbalah. He married 
in 1553; two of his sons, Isaac (11) b. Solomon *Levi (Bet ha- 
Levi) and Joseph, and a daughter, who married Aaron *Sasson, 
are known. He wrote commentaries to various books of the 
Bible (including Heshek Shelomo, on Isaiah, Salonika, 1600), 
on Avot (Lev Avot, Salonika, 1565), and on the aggadot of the 
Talmud (Lehem Shelomo, Venice, 1597). The draft of a work on 
geography and one dealing with the genealogy and position 
of the levites, talmudic novellae, and many of his poems are 
still extant in manuscript. He wrote more than 20 works and 
commentaries on many aspects of Jewish studies. 

During the second period, from 1568, he was appointed 
rabbi of Uskiib (Skoplje), Yugoslavia, and devoted himself as- 
siduously to community affairs there. In c. 1571, after his fa- 
ther’s death, he returned to Salonika where he was appointed 
rabbi to the Provengal congregation. Two years later his rab- 
binate was extended to include that of the Evora congrega- 
tion, one of the most prestigious in Salonika. He served as 
rabbi of both these congregations as well as head of the Evora 
congregation’s yeshivah until his death. He delivered sermons 
(some of which were published in Divrei Shelomo, Venice, 
1596) which attracted a large attendance, including the no- 
table members of the congregations, and his name appears 
as a signatory on the haskamot (“resolutions”) signed by the 
religious leaders of the community. He also wrote responsa 
to communities in Greece and throughout the Balkans (some 
of which are still preserved in manuscript). He wrote up tal- 
mudic novellae on topics which had evolved from the studies 
in the yeshivah and wrote marginal notes on such works as 
the Arbaah Turim, the Midrash Rabbah, etc. Toward the end 
of his life, at his sons’ urging, he began to collect and edit his 
writings, but died before he could finish. 

Solomon was an unusual person who was imbued with 
a sense of mission. He possessed comprehensive knowledge, 
a fine style, and rhetorical ability, and was a dynamic person- 
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ality. A man of considerable wealth, he consciously regarded 
himself as a communal leader, but on more than one occasion 
went out of his way to defend the community against wealthy 
members and various leaders who attempted, in his opin- 
ion, to exploit their positions in their own interests. He had a 
large library both of printed works and manuscripts, some on 
parchment (many of which have been preserved). His rami- 
fied, scholarly, and honored family basked in the light of his 
patriarchal figure. His influence in Salonika was inestimable, 
and his contemporaries referred to him with veneration. They 
accorded him the title of “the great rabbi,” “the chief rabbi’? 
Solomon regarded communal leadership as the duty of schol- 
ars, and his writings reveal that he was alive to the local and 
contemporary conditions. One can detect in his writings the 
changes and developments which took place in his personal- 
ity, especially in his subsequent editing and amendments of 
his earlier works. His great vitality and his multifaceted per- 
sonality reveal an encyclopedist, the product of a superb ed- 
ucation. These qualities made possible and brought about his 
great influence on his surroundings from his youth. Combined 
with his independent means, they made it possible for him 
to become one of the outstanding leaders of Salonika Jewry 
in the 16" century. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Geiger (ed.), Melo Hofnayim (1840), 22 
(Heb. part); J. Reifmann, in: Ha-Maggid, 3 (1859), 151; E. Carmoly, in: 
Ben Chananja, 5 (1862), 67; Steinschneider, Cat Bod, 2363, no. 6944; 
idem, Uebersetzungen, 88, 110-1, 228; D. Pipano, in: Abraham le-Bet 
ha-Levi, Ein Mishpat (1897), introd.; Rosanes, Togarmah, 2 (1937-8), 
108-10; I.S. Emmanuel, Histoire des Israélites de Salonique (1936), 
188-91; idem, Mazzevot Saloniki, 1 (1963), 178-9, no. 407; J. Hacker, 
in: Zion, 34 (1969), 43-89; idem, in: Tarbiz, 39 (1970), 195-213. 


[Joseph Hacker] 


LEVI (Bet ha-Levi), SOLOMON (III) BEN ISAAC (II) 
(1581-1634), rabbi of *Salonika and one of the greatest hal- 
akhists and writers of responsa of his time. The grandson of 
Solomon (11) b. Isaac, Solomon engaged in teaching and writ- 
ing from his youth. He served as head of the bet din of the 
Evora congregation in Salonika in 1631 and was head of the 
yeshivah of the congregation Ez Hayyim. A man of many tal- 
ents, he was well known as a preacher and a poet, and he also 
wrote talmudic novellae. Of his works there have survived his 
responsa (published posthumously by his widow; Salonika, 
1652), some correspondence, poems, and haskamot. Solomon 
studied at the home of his grandfather and his father as well as 
under Hayyim Shabbetai, whom he revered (he was a mem- 
ber of his bet din). He maintained close connections with his 
relatives of the Aaron *Sasson family, even after they moved 
to Constantinople. Part of his correspondence with Sasson 
has been published by Hirschensohn (see bibl.) and that with 
his father-in-law Tam ibn Yahya is still in manuscript. From 
his youth, Solomon was active in the scholarly life in Salonika 
and had many disciples. His responsa and approbations appear 
in the responsa collections of his contemporaries. His works 
received the approbations of the great rabbis of Salonika and 
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the surrounding communities, while others addressed their 
halakhic queries to him. He was deeply involved in the chari- 
table needs both of Salonika Jewry and of institutions in Erez 
Israel, and elsewhere, and several of the appeals addressed to 
him are still extant. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore, 46b; E. Carmoly, Divrei 
ha-Yamim li-Venei Yahyah (1850), 40-41; Ch. Hirschensohn, in: 
Hamisderonah, 2 (1888), 161, 190-2, 219-23; A. Danon, in: Yerusha- 
layim, ed. by A.M. Luncz (1906-07), 351-4; idem, in: REJ, 41 (1900), 
104-5, 257-8, 260-1; M. Wallenstein, in: Melilah, 1 (1944), 55; 2 (1946), 
138-40; M. Molho, in: Sinai, 28 (1950-51), 312-4; I.S. Emmanuel, 
Mazzevot Saloniki, 1 (1963), 262-3, no. 599. 


[Joseph Hacker] 


LEVI, SYLVAIN (1863-1935), French Orientalist, born in 
Paris. Lévi, known for his Etude critique sur le thédtre indien 
(1890), became professor of Sanskrit at the Collége de France 
(1894), and later director of the Institute of Indian Studies at 
the Sorbonne (1904). He published Le Népal, étude historique 
d'un royaume hindou (3 vols., 1905-08); L’Inde et le monde 
(1926); and a study on the Jews in South India (in REJ, 89 
(1930), 26-32). Lévi founded the French School of the Far East 
in Hanoi, and later directed the French-Japanese Institute in 
Tokyo (1926-28). After his return to France he was elected 
mayor of Andilly, near Paris. He also joined the Zionist Com- 
mission headed by Chaim *Weizmann, and set up discussions 
with the Allied delegations at the Versailles Peace Conference 
(1919). He left the commission, however, contending that the 
Zionist program for Palestine opposed French interests in the 
Middle East. From 1920 until his death Lévi served as presi- 
dent of the Central Committee of the *Alliance Israélite Uni- 
verselle and of the Société d'Etudes Juives. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hommage a Sylvain Lévi... (1964); C. Weiz- 
mann, Trial and Error (1949), 267, 304-6. 
[Lucien Lazare] 


LEVI, TESTAMENT OF, an ancient Jewish pseudepigraph- 
ical work written in Aramaic, probably before 100 c.£.; the 
work referred to in the the Twelve *Patriarchs. A source of 
the Testament of Levi is the Testaments of Damascus Docu- 
ment of the Dead Sea sect (4:15). Prior to the discovery of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls, large fragments of a medieval manuscript, 
containing the Aramaic original, were found in the Cairo 
Genizah and published. New Aramaic fragments, not all of 
which have been published, were found among the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. In a Greek tenth-century manuscript of the Testa- 
ment of the Patriarchs from Mt. Athos, two larger interpo- 
lations in the Testament of Levi can be identified as parts of 
a Greek translation of the present work; a small Syriac frag- 
ment also exists. The Aramaic Testament of Levi is put in the 
mouth of Levi, the son of Jacob, and represents probably his 
last speech to his descendants. In the extant fragments, Levi 
talks about his previous life, and about his function as high 
priest at Beth-El when he was consecrated by angels. The work 
contains prescriptions about offerings. These moral and rit- 
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ual prescriptions are explained to Levi by Isaac his grandfa- 
ther. Levi's prayer is an important document for the history 
of Jewish prayers. 

This work, abbreviated and rewritten, formed a central 
source of the Greek Testament of Levi. It is ultimately related 
to Jubilees chapters 20-22. The Aramaic Testament of Levi 
contained ideas similar to the Book of Jubilees, the Testa- 
ments of the Patriarchs, and the Dead Sea sect. Common to 
all is the idea, expressed in one fragment of the present work 
from Qumran, that “priesthood is greater than kingdom,’ ie., 
that Levi is superior to Judah. The Aramaic Testament of Levi 
was produced within a broader movement in ancient Judaism, 
from which the Dead Sea sect arose. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: HL. Pass and J. Arendzen, in: JQR, 12 (1900), 
651-61; R.H. Charles and A. Cowley, ibid., 19 (1907), 566-83; R.H. 
Charles, Greek Versions of the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs 
(1908); P. Grelot, in: REJ, 114 (1955), 91-99; D. Barthélemy and J.T. Mi- 
lik, Discoveries in the Judaean Desert, 1 (1955), 87-91; J.T. Milik, Ten 
Years of Discovery in the Wilderness of Judaea (1959), 34; idem, in: RB, 
62 (1955), 398-406; D. Flusser, in: 1EJ, 16 (1966), 194-205. 


[David Flusser] 


LEVI, YOEL (1950-— ), Israeli conductor. Born in Romania, 
Levi grew up in Israel. He studied at the Tel Aviv Academy 
of Music where he received his M.A. degree with distinction, 
and at the Jerusalem Rubin Academy under Mendi *Rodan. 
He also studied in Siena, Rome, and at the Guildhall School 
in London. He received first prize in the 1978 Conductors’ 
International Competition in Besancon (France). He became 
an assistant to Lorin *Maazel at the Cleveland Orchestra for 
six years and served as resident conductor from 1980 to 1984. 
He made his operatic debut in Florence (1997), after which 
he conducted operas of Mozart, Bizet, and Janacek. He was 
music director of the Atlanta Symphony (1988-2000) when 
it made a critically acclaimed European tour (1991) and was 
nominated as “Best Orchestra of the Year” (1991-92) by the 
first annual International Classical Music Awards. Levi was 
appointed music adviser to the Israel Festival for the 1997 and 
1998 seasons. He later served as music director emeritus of 
the Atlanta Symphony, music artistic advisor to the Flemish 
Radio Orchestra (from 2001), and principal guest conductor 
of the Israel Philharmonic Orchestra (from the 2001-02 sea- 
son), with which he appeared in a U.S. tour (2004). He regu- 
larly appears as guest conductor with renowned orchestras, 
including the New York Philharmonic. In 1991 he was invited 
to conduct the Stockholm Philharmonic at the Nobel Prize 
ceremony. His many recordings with the Atlanta Symphony 
have won him critical acclaam. Among his recordings are 
works of Beethoven, Brahms, Mendelssohn, Mahler, Mussorg- 
sky, Schoenberg, Copland, Shostakovich, and Sibelius. Levi 
was awarded an honorary doctorate of fine arts by Oglethorpe 
University in Atlanta, appointed distinguished visiting profes- 
sor at the University of Georgia School of Music, and named 
Chevalier de ’Ordre des Arts et des Lettres, one of the most 
prestigious French awards (2001). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Marum, “Keep Your Eye On: Yoel Levi, 
Conductor,’ in: Ovation, 5 (May 1984), 54; J. Schwartz, “Uncertainty 
in Atlanta: When Levi Leaves, What Next?” in: American Record 


Guide, 60 (1997); 33-4 N. 5. 
[Naama Ramot (2 ed.)] 


LEVI-AGRON, HASSIA (1925-2001), dancer, choreogra- 
pher, and teacher. Levi-Agron was born in Jerusalem, the 
descendant of a family living in the country for seven gener- 
ations. She studied movement and dance with Shoshana Oren- 
stein (1936-46) and Elsa *Dublon, and participated in Gertrud 
*Kraus courses. She also enrolled in a teacher’s seminar and 
studied painting, sculpture, and music. 

Levi-Agron appeared as soloist before British soldiers 
and the *Haganah (1943-46). In 1946 she staged her first solo 
recital, and a year later she produced Mahol Niv (“Dance 
Idiom’), a show combining dance, music, and text reading. 
The themes of her works derived from the Bible, from Israeli 
writers and poets, and from daily life in Israel. In 1947 she 
traveled to the U.S., where she studied with Martha Graham, 
Hanya Holm, Louis Horst, and Pearl Primus, and appeared 
with the East-West Association headed by Pearl Buck. Dur- 
ing the 1950s Levi-Agron appeared before World War 11 ref- 
ugees under the patronage of the Joint. During the 1950s she 
taught dance to blind and disabled children, and initiated the 
creation of the dance department in the newly established 
Jerusalem Conservatory of Music directed by Yocheved Os- 
trovsky-Coupernic. 

In 1958 she invited Martha Graham to teach in a summer 
course in Jerusalem and in 1960 she founded the dance depart- 
ment in the Jerusalem Rubin Academy of Music and Dance, 
which was recognized academically by the Higher Education 
Authority in 1976. She became professor in 1978. In 1993 she 
founded Keresh Kefitzah (“Springboard”), a dance company 
featuring students of the dance department of the Rubin Acad- 
emy. In 1998 she was awarded the Israel Prize. 

Hassia Levi-Agron perceived dance as a tool for life, a 
form of expression that should be available to every person, 
therefore she engaged in activities designed to make dance 
available to all people at all ages, regardless of their profes- 
sional level, arguing that each student should gain something 
from his or her dancing experience. 

[Bina Shiloah (24 ed.)] 


LEVI ALVARES, DAVID (1794-1870), French pedagogue. A 
member of a well-known Jewish family of Bordeaux, Lévi Al- 
vares began his teaching career in private schools, but in 1820 
he opened his own institution for girls, under the name “Ma- 
ternal education courses.’ His method was based on a weekly 
session of two hours, in which he personally tested and in- 
structed each grade of pupils in the presence of their moth- 
ers (to ensure regular study and their moral upbringing). In 
addition, his pupils had to work with his textbooks, of which 
he published more than 60, some of them going into many 
editions, mainly in history, grammar, and geography. He also 
taught by correspondence, and he sent several of his assis- 
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tants to found similar courses in Lyons, Rouen, and Bordeaux. 
He published a pedagogical journal, La Mére-Institutrice 
(1834-45), and Plaisir et travail (1845-65). In 1833 he unsuc- 
cessfully attempted to organize a course for student girl-teach- 
ers. His pedagogical activity was praised by Parliament (1836). 
He retired in 1868, but his eldest son THEODORE (1821-1912), 
who had assisted him since 1841, continued his work till 1891. 
His second son, EUGENE (1825-1899), was a general in the 
French army while the third, ALBERT (1837-1897), was an en- 
gineer and general secretary of Madrid-Saragossa—Alicante 
railway. Lévi Alvarés contributed to the Jewish-Portuguese 
community of Paris Hymnes sacrées a l’'usage des Israélites fran- 
¢ais composes sur les airs hébraiques-portugais les plus connus 
(1825, many subsequent editions), a collection of French songs 
in verse based on traditional Hebrew melodies. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Education des Femmes: A Biography of D. 


Lévi Alvarés (1909). ae 
oshe Catane 


LEVIANT, CURT (1932-_), U.S. novelist, translator, and edi- 
tor. He was the assistant departmental editor of Modern He- 
brew and Yiddish literature for the Encyclopaedia Judaica. He 
edited Masterpieces of Hebrew Literature (1964) as well as ed- 
ited and translated King Artus: A Hebrew Arthurian Romance 
of 1279 (1969). In addition, he edited and translated Shalom 
Aleichem’s Old Country Tales (1966); Some Laughter, Some 
Tears: Tales from the Old World and New (1968); From the 
Fair: The Autobiography of Sholom Aleichem (1985); The Song 
of Songs (1996); Happy New Year! and Other Stories (2000); 
My First Love Affair and Other Stories (2002). Leviant’s fiction 
includes The Yemenite Girl (1977); Passion in the Desert (1980); 
The Man Who Thought He Was Messiah (1990; this work won 
the National Jewish Book Award); Partita in Venice (1999); 
Diary of an Adulterous Woman: Including an ABC Directory 
That Offers Alphabetical Tidbits and Surprises (2001); and La- 
dies and Gentlemen, the Original Music of the Hebrew Alpha- 
bet, and, Weekend in Mustara: Two Novellas (2002). His fiction 
is nuanced, surprising, and often arabesque, dealing with the 
demands of the present and the claims of the past. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gale Literary Databases. 


[Lewis Fried (24 ed.)] 


LEVIAS, CASPAR (1860-1934), U.S. Orientalist and lexicog- 
rapher. Born in Zagare, Lithuania, Levias studied and was a 
fellow in the department of Oriental languages of Columbia 
University (1893-94) and in the department of Semitic lan- 
guages of Johns Hopkins University (1894-95). From 1895 
to 1905 he was an instructor of Semitic languages at Hebrew 
Union College, and from 1910 to 1920 he served as principal 
of the Plaut Memorial Hebrew Free School in Newark, New 
Jersey. An ardent Zionist, he devoted much time to the prop- 
agation of modern Hebrew literature, and together with R. 
*Brainin and I. *Schapiro he edited and published the liter- 
ary journal Ha-Deror. His main interest, however, was Semitic 
philology and grammar, about which he contributed numer- 
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ous articles to scholarly journals. His chief works were the pio- 
neer study A Grammar of the Aramaic Idiom Contained in the 
Babylonian Talmud (1900), and a Hebrew book on the same 
subject, Dikduk Aramit Bavlit (1930). Only two parts of his 
Ozar Hokhmat ha-Lashon, a study of Hebrew philology, were 
ever published (1914-15), and a lexicon compiled by him of 
medical terms in Hebrew literature never appeared at all. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 191. 


LEVIATHAN (Heb. wr, livyatan; Ugaritic Itn, presumably 
pronounced Jétanu, or possibly, litanu). In the Bible and tal- 
mudic literature the leviathan denotes various marine ani- 
mals, some real, others legendary, and others again both real 
and legendary. The word leviathan seems to derive from the 
root lwy, “to coil? which is further confirmation of its serpen- 
tine form. In the Bible it is used interchangeably with several 
other sea monsters — tannin (“dragon”), rahav, and yam (“sea’; 
of which the last-named alternates with neharim (“flood”) in 
Hab. 3:8) — all of whom are represented as supernatural en- 
emies of God. This hostility directly reflects a myth widely 
known in pre-biblical sources of a primordial combat between 
the creator deity and the forces of the sea, personifying chaos, 
which the former must overcome to create and control the 
universe (see *Creation). The Hittites knew it as the struggle 
between the dragon Illuyankas and the mortal Hupashiyas 
(Pritchard, Texts, 125-6; COS 1, 150-51). In Mesopotamia it ap- 
pears in several forms, of which the most famous is the battle 
of Marduk and Tiamat in the creation epic (Cos 1, 390-402). 
More relevant is a cylinder seal from Tell Asmar of the 24" 
century B.c.E., which pictures two men fighting a seven- 
headed serpent (reproduced in 1pB 3, 116). The leviathan itself 
may have been found in a Mesopotamian incantation designed 
“to revive a serpent” (see van Dijk in bibliography). The closest 
Near Eastern parallel to the biblical materials, however, and 
probably their actual source, is the Ugaritic myth(s) of Baal 
and Anat pitted against various sea monsters, one of which is 
named Lotan (Pritchard, op. cit.; Cos 1, 265). Not only is this 
merely another form of the name leviathan, but the same epi- 
thets used of leviathan are here prefigured of Lotan, e.g., btn 
brh and btn ‘qitn as compared with nahash bariah and nahash 


‘aqallaton of Isaiah 27:1. 
[Peter Machinist] 


In Bible and Talmud 

In the Bible Leviathan is a multi-headed (Ps. 74:14) sea ser- 
pent, appearing in Isaiah 27:1; Psalms 74:14; 104:26; Job 3:8; and 
41:1ff. The detailed description in Job (40:25-32) applies to the 
*crocodile, although a rabbi, maintaining that the reference is 
to the leviathan - the legendary animal prepared for the righ- 
teous in the hereafter — concludes that “the leviathan is a per- 
mitted fish,” and regards its maginnim (Job 41:7) as scales, one 
of the characteristics of a permitted fish (Tosef., Hul. 3:27). On 
the other hand, tannin, which generally denotes the crocodile, 
sometimes applies to the whale, as would appear from Gen- 
esis 1:21. The verse: “Even the tannin [keri: tannim] draw out 
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the breast, they give suck to their young ones” (Lam. 4:3) may 
refer to the whale, the female of which suckles its young (ac- 
cording to another view, the reference is to the *jackal). The 
whale is intended in the literal meaning of the verse describ- 
ing the great sea: “There go the ships; there is leviathan, whom 
Thou hast formed to sport therein” (Ps. 104:26). At times the 
long-headed whale (Physeter catodon), which is as much as 
20 meters (about 65 ft.) long and feeds on large fish and even 
sharks, reaches the shores of Israel. This may be the basis of the 
biblical story about “a great fish” that swallowed Jonah (2:1). 
On rare occasions the largest of the whales, Sibbaldus (Balae- 
noptera) musculus, appears off the Israel coast after entering 
the Mediterranean through the Straits of Gibraltar. 

By tannin and leviathan the Bible also intends animals 
which “in days of old” are said to have rebelled against the 
Creator, who thereupon destroyed them (Ps. 74:13-14; cf. Isa. 
51:10; Job 3:8; 7:12) - similar to the Ugaritic myths mentioned 
above. Relics of the bones or footprints of prehistoric reptiles 
may have been found by the ancients (such footprints have 
been discovered at Bet Zayit in the vicinity of Jerusalem) and 
these may have served as the inspiration for the myth of the 
destruction of these gigantic creatures. Some of these verses 
were used as a basis for the well-known aggadah about the le- 
viathan and the shor ha-bar (“the wild ox”) intended for the 
righteous in the hereafter. The passage: “There is leviathan, 
whom Thou hast formed to sport with” has been homiletically 
interpreted to mean that God sports with the leviathan (Av. 
Zar. 3b), while the descriptions of the *behemoth and the le- 
viathan in Job (40:15—41:26) have been construed as referring 
to the fight between these animals, after which the Almighty 
will prepare from them a feast for the righteous (BB 74b-75a; 
Lev. R. 13:3; 22:10). This struggle is picturesquely depicted in 
the *Akdamut, the Aramaic piyyut which is said on Pentecost 
and which describes the great reward in store for the righ- 
teous. In later popular works the words leviathan and shor 
ha-bar became synonyms for the reward of the righteous in 


the world to come. 
[Jehuda Feliks] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Broydé and K. Kohler, in: JE, 8 (1904), 
37-39; H. Wallace, in: BA, 11 (1948), 61-68; T.H. Gaster, in: IDB, 1 
(1962), 708; 3 (1962), 116; M.D. Cassuto, in: EM, 4 (1962), 485-6; C.H. 
Gordon, in: A. Altmann (ed.), Biblical Motifs (1966), 1-9; J. van Dijk, 
in: Orientalia, 38 (1969), 541; Lewysohn, Zool, 155-8 (nos. 178-80), 
355 (no. 505); H.L. Ginsberg, Kitvei Ugarit (1936); M.D. Cassuto, Ha- 
Elah Anat (19537); J. Feliks, Animal World of the Bible (1962), 51, 94, 
108; Gutman, in: HUCA, 39 (1968), 219-30. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
C. Uehlinger, in: ppp, 511-15, incl. bibl.; J. Day, in: ABD, 4:295-96. 


LEVI BEN ABRAHAM BEN HAYYIM (c. 1245-c. 1315), 
French philosopher, whose teachings were the focus of the 
anti-philosophical controversy which raged among Jews in 
Provence and Catalonia between 1303 and 1305. Levi b. Abra- 
ham was born at Villefranche-de-Conflent. Persecuted by the 
opponents of philosophy, Levi was forced to wander from 
place to place and was poverty-stricken throughout his life. 
In 1276 he lived in Montpellier, in 1295, in Arles, and in 1303, 
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in Perpignan, in the home of Samuel of Escalita. The latter, 
influenced by the reproaches directed against philosophy by 
Solomon b. Abraham *Adret during this period, and seeing a 
divine punishment in the death of his daughter, drove Levi out 
of his house. Levi then sought refuge at the home of his relative 
Samuel b. Reuben of Beziers, where he remained for a time. In 
1314 he was in Arles, where he apparently died soon after. 

Levi is the author of two works: 

(1) Battei ha-Nefesh ve-ha-Lehashim (a title derived from 
Isa. 3:20), an encyclopedia of medieval science and philosophy, 
in rhymed prose, written in Montpellier in 1276 (Paris, Ms. 
heb. no. 978). It is composed of ten chapters of varying length, 
dealing with ethics, logic, maaseh bereshit (see *Kabbalah), the 
soul, prophecy, maaseh merkavah (the “divine throne-char- 
iot,” see *Merkabah Mysticism), mathematics, astronomy, as- 
trology, physics, metaphysics. I. Davidson published the first 
section of this work together with an anonymous commen- 
tary in Yediot ha-Makhon le-Heker ha-Shirah ha-Ivrit (vol. 5 
(1939), 2-42), and the seventh section in Scripta Mathematica 
(vol. 4 (1936), 57-65). 

(2) Livyat Hen, another encyclopedic work composed 
of diverse scientific treatises. Divided into six parts, the work 
seems to have been extant in a long and short version. Frag- 
ments of the first five parts of both the long and short versions 
have been preserved, and so have more lengthy fragments of 
the sixth section, titled “Boaz.” Of the short version the fol- 
lowing sections have been preserved: a section on astron- 
omy consisting of 49 chapters (Paris, Ms. héb. no. 1047, fols. 
174V-220V), a section on the purpose of metaphysics (Oxford, 
Ms. Mich. no. 519, fols. 1-17), and fragments of the sixth sec- 
tion, “Boaz” (ibid., fols. 1-127v). Of the long version a section 
on astrology has been preserved, corresponding to chapter 40 
of the short version on astronomy (Paris, Ms. heb. no. 1066, 
fols. 1-106v), a section on metaphysics (ibid., no. 1050, fols. 
60-65), as well as fragments of the sixth section (de’ Rossi, 
Ms. no. 1346, fols. 1-194; Vatican, Ms. héb. 192, fols. 1-147; no. 
298, fols. 27-37Vv). 

The fragments of the sixth section, which are lengthier 
than those of the rest of the work, provide a fairly detailed 
picture of Levi's views. This section deals with the Bible, the 
mysteries of faith, maaseh bereshit, maaseh merkavah, and 
aggadah. Adopting the methodology of *Maimonides, Levi 
uses allegorical exegesis extensively in his attempt to recon- 
cile various biblical and talmudic passages with philosophi- 
cal doctrines. For example, he interpreted the figures of Abra- 
ham and Sarah as representatives of form and matter, and the 
flood as a psychological upheaval that takes place in the soul 
of man. It was mainly for his allegorical exposition that Levi 
was criticized. His contemporaries claimed that in interpreting 
the Bible allegorically he was negating the literal meaning of 
the Torah. Levi himself protested that he was not negating the 
literal meaning but finding additional levels of meaning in the 
text. In Livyat Hen one finds many of the allegorical interpre- 
tations that Abba Mari *Astruc attacked in his Minhat Kenaot 
(1838), but actually Levi's interpretations are no more extreme 
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than those found in the Guide of the Perplexed by Maimonides, 
Maamar Yikkavu ha-Mayim by Samuel ibn *Tibbon, or Mal- 
mad ha-Talmidim by Jacob b. Abba Mari *Anatoli. 

Like most of the medieval philosophers after Maimo- 
nides, Levi agrees with *Averroes on many points, going so 
far as to accept even his belief in the eternity of the world. 
Like Maimonides, Levi maintains that the role of the revealed 
law is to help men acquire moral virtues and to ensure social 
harmony. He also believes that man’s happiness is dependent 
on the level of his intellectual development, as is the degree 
of divine *providence accorded him. Levi bases his theory of 
prophecy on that of Maimonides, but follows Abraham *Ibn 
Ezra in his interpretation of miracles. Like Ibn Ezra, he be- 
lieves in astrology, although he does not utilize it as much in 
the long version as in the short version of the work. 

While Levi was not an original thinker, his writings are 
particularly representative of the philosophy of his time. Ex- 
amination of his philosophical doctrines gives no clue as to 
why he was the object of such violent opposition, other than 
the fact that he supported, both halakhically and theologi- 
cally, the use of astral magic, which was one of the causes of 
the controversy over philosophy. 

Perhaps it was the encyclopedic nature of his work that 
seemed so particularly dangerous. It also appears that in his 
oral instruction Levi was less careful than other philoso- 
phers. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Guttmann, Philosophies, 212, 222; Halkin, 
in: PA AJR, 34 (1966), 65-76; Renan, Rabbins, 628-74; I. Davidson, in: 
REJ, 105 (1940), 80-94; C. Sirat, ibid., 122 (1963), 167-77; Baeck, in: 
MGwyJ, 44 (1900), 24-41, 59-71, 156-67, 337-44, 417-23. ADD. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY: H. Kreisel, H. (ed.), Livyat Hen v1:3 - On Creation (1994); 
D. Schwartz, “Changing Fronts toward Science in the Medieval De- 
bates over Philosophy,’ in: Journal of Jewish Thought and Philosophy, 
7 (1997), 61-82; G. Freudenthal, “Sur la partie astronomique du Li- 
wyat Hen de Levi ben Abraham ben Hayyim,’ RE], 148 (1989), 103-12; 
W.Z. Harvey, “Levi ben Abraham of Villefranche’s Controversial En- 
cyclopedia,’ in: S. Harvey (ed.), The Medieval Hebrew Encyclopedias 
of Science and Philosophy (2000), 171-88; D. Schwartz, Astral Magic 
in Medieval Jewish Thought (Heb., 1999), 245-58;. 


[Colette Sirat / Dov Schwartz (2™4 ed.)] 


LEVI BEN GERSHOM (1288-1344; acronym: RaLBaG; also 
called Maestre Leo de Bagnols; Magister Leo Hebraeus; 
Gersonides), mathematician, astronomer, philosopher, and 
biblical commentator, born probably at Bagnols-sur-Ceze 
(Languedoc — now département du Gard, France). He lived 
primarily in Orange and briefly at Avignon. Little is known 
about his life beyond the fact that he maintained relations with 
important Christian persons. Levi had very broad intellectual 
interests and contributed to many areas of human learning. 


Scientific Work 
The scientific works of Levi deal with arithmetic, geometry, 
trigonometry, and astronomy. 

His first work, written in 1321, the Sefer Maaseh Hoshev 
or Sefer ha-Mispar (“The Book of the Number”; published 
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with a translation in German by G. Lange, 1909), is divided 
into two parts: principles and applications. The work deals 
with addition, subtraction, multiplication, series, permuta- 
tion, combination, division, extraction of roots, and propor- 
tion. In 1343, Levi composed a second book on arithmetic for 
Philip of Vitry, bishop of Meaux. Only the Latin translation 
of the book has been preserved, under the title De numeris 
harmonicis (published by J. Carlebach, Lewi ben Gerson als 
Mathematiker (1910), 129-44). 

In his commentary on Books 1-5 of Euclid, which resem- 
bles his commentaries on *Averroes, Levi attempts to construct 
a geometry without axioms, but, in place of Euclid’s axioms, 
he unwittingly introduces other axioms of his own. 

In his important treatise on trigonometry (translated into 
Latin in 1342 under the title De sinibus, chordis et arcibus and 
dedicated to Pope Clement v1), Levi rediscovered indepen- 
dently the sine theorem in the case of plane triangles (propor- 
tionality of sines to opposite sides); his sine tables are correct 
to the fifth decimal. 


Talmudic and Liturgical Works 

A commentary on the 13 hermeneutical rules of R. *Ishmael 
(printed in Jacob Faitusi, Sefer Berit Yaakov, 1800) has been 
attributed to Levi as well as a commentary on the aggadot of 
Bava Batra, titled Mehokek Zafun. This attribution is prob- 
ably erroneous. In his commentary on the Pentateuch, Levi 
reports that he wrote a commentary on the talmudic treatise 
Berakhot, but this commentary is lost. An eminent talmud- 
ist, Levi was consulted on questions of halakhah (see REJ, 44 
(1902), 82-86). A responsum of his can be found in the Sheélot 
u-Teshuvot of Isaac de Lattes (1860). Three poems (pizmonim) 
for the holiday of Shavuot and a viddui (confession of sins) 
composed by Levi were published and translated into French 
by C. Touati (REJ, 117 (1958), 97-105). Levi is also the author 
of a parody written for the festival of Purim, titled Megillat 
Setarim (“Scroll of Mysteries”). 


Commentaries on Aristotle and Averroes 

In one of his first philosophical works, Sefer ha-Hekkesh ha- 
Yashar (1319), translated into Latin under the title Liber syl- 
logismi recti, Levi corrects certain inaccurate arguments of 
*Aristotle in his Posterior Analytics. Levi became acquainted 
with Aristotle's views by reading the paraphrases and com- 
mentaries of Averroes, and he himself wrote supercommen- 
taries on a number of them: on the paraphrase of the Physics 
(1321), on the middle commentary of the Physics (1321), on 
the paraphrase of the De generatione et corruptione (1321), on 
the paraphrase of the De caelo (1321), on the paraphrase of the 
Meterologica (1321), on the middle commentary of the Orga- 
non (1323), on the paraphrase of the De animalibus (1323), on 
the paraphrase of the De anima (1323), on the paraphrase of 
the Parva naturalia (1324), on two questions of Averroes con- 
cerning Aristotelian logic, and on the letters concerning the 
union of the separate intellect with man. The supercommen- 
taries on the middle commentary of the Metaphysics and the 
De plantibus have been lost. The supercommentaries of Levi 
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on Averroes exist only in manuscript. The Latin translation 
by Jacob *Mantino of one section of the supercommentary on 
the Organon was published in volume one of the Venice edi- 
tion of the works of Aristotle (1550-52). 

In his commentaries on Averroes, which are important 
for understanding his philosophy, Levi paraphrases the text 
but frequently inserts notes of varying lengths, preceded by 
the words: amar Levi (“Levi says”). In these notes he devel- 
ops, criticizes, or corrects aspects of the ideas of Aristotle or 
Averroes. He manifests an independent spirit in relation to 
the two philosophers. Several passages from commentaries 
on Averroes appear in H.A. Wolfson, Crescas’ Critique of Ar- 
istotle (1929). 


Biblical Commentaries 

Levi wrote commentaries on Job (1325), Song of Songs (1325 or 
1326), Ecclesiastes (1328), Ruth (1329), Esther (1329), the Penta- 
teuch (1329-38), the Former Prophets (1338), Proverbs, Daniel, 
Nehemiah, and Chronicles (1338). All of these were published, 
some in several editions. The commentary on Job is one of the 
first books to be printed in Hebrew (Ferrara, 1477). 

The biblical commentaries of Levi are the work of an ex- 
egete and a philosopher. Certain of his literal explanations are 
still of interest today. Diverse questions of a philosophical or 
theological nature are discussed by him, such as the problem 
of providence, miracles, and the Messiah. From each book 
of the Bible, Levi extracts the ethical, philosophical, and re- 
ligious teachings that may be gleaned from the text and calls 
them toalot or toaliyyot. A collection of these toaliyyot was 
printed separately (Riva di Trento, 1570). In his voluminous 
commentary on the Pentateuch, Levi attempts to reconstitute 
the halakhah rationally, basing himself on nine logical princi- 
ples which he substitutes for the traditional 13 *hermeneutical 
rules, and condemning allegorical interpretations. In the 15" 
century in Italy, Judah Messer *Leon wanted to prohibit the 
study of Gersonides’ commentary on the Pentateuch, using the 
pretext that the latter wished to fabricate a new Talmud. 


Sefer Milhamot Adonai 

Levi's major work, to which he constantly refers in his com- 
mentaries on Averroes and the Bible, is the Sefer Milhamot 
Adonai (“The Book of the Wars of the Lord”), begun in about 
1317 and completed in 1329. In this work, he treats problems 
which, in his opinion, have not received a satisfactory solution 
by preceding philosophers, including *Maimonides. Divided 
into six parts, the work deals with the immortality of the soul 
(first book), dream, divination, and prophecy (second book), 
divine knowledge (third book), providence (fourth book), ce- 
lestial spheres, separate intellects and their relationship with 
God (fifth book), the creation of the world, miracles, and 
the criteria by which one recognizes the true prophet (sixth 
book). Numerous manuscripts of the Milhamot are extant, but 
the book was printed only twice, and then imperfectly (Riva 
di Trento, 1560 and Leipzig, 1863). The first four books of the 
Milhamot were translated into German with notes by B. Kell- 
erman (Die Kaempfe Gottes, 2 vols., 1914-16), but this trans- 
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lation is unreliable. A French translation of books three and 
four, based on a critical edition together with an introduction 
and notes, was made by C. Touati (1968). 

The Milhamot is written in a precise and technical He- 
brew but, like Levi’s other works, it is characterized by repeti- 
tiveness. In almost all the questions analyzed, Levi quotes the 
opinions of his predecessors - Aristotle, *Alexander of Aph- 
rodisias, *Themistius, Al-*Farabi, *Avicenna — with whom he 
became acquainted largely by reading Averroes, as well as the 
opinions of Averroes himself and of Maimonides. He enumer- 
ates the arguments that, respectively, support and disprove 
their theses and, finally, he expounds his own theory. Though 
lacking a systematic structure, the Milhamot contains an al- 
most complete system of philosophy and theology. However, 
this work cannot be understood unless one is familiar with 
Levi's commentaries on Averroes and the Bible, which explain 
and complement the Milhamot on many points. In order to 
understand the ideas of Levi, one should have recourse to all 
his philosophical and exegetic works. 


His Philosophy 

cop. Demonstrating the existence of God, Levi rejects the 
proof, favored by many of his Aristotelian predecessors, ac- 
cording to which the existence of God, as prime mover, can 
be derived from the various motions existing in the world. In 
its place he presents a proof based on the orderly processes 
existing in the world, that is, an argument from design. Ac- 
cording to this proof, the observed regularity of processes of 
generation within the sublunar world leads to the conclusion 
that these processes are produced by an intelligence. This in- 
telligence is the so-called agent intellect (see *Intellect) which 
governs the sublunar world. This intelligence endows matter 
with its various forms and is aware of the order it produces. 
The activities of the agent intellect are mediated by the natural 
heat which is found in the seeds and sperms of plants and ani- 
mals and this natural heat in turn is produced by the motions 
of the various celestial spheres. Since these motions contrib- 
ute to the perfection of the terrestrial world, they must also 
be produced by intelligences which know them, that is, they 
are produced by the intelligences of the celestial spheres. From 
what has been said, it can be seen that the celestial and terres- 
trial worlds form an ordered, unitary whole and this requires 
that there exists a supreme being which produces and knows 
this order. This being is God. 

Unlike Maimonides, Levi maintains that it is possible to 
ascribe positive attributes to God without reducing or chang- 
ing His absolute unity and simplicity. Admitting that real mul- 
tiplicity exists only in beings composed of form and matter, he 
argues that all the predicates of a proposition dealing with a 
non-material entity are derived analytically from the subject. 
According to Levi these predicates are simply an explanation 
of the subject and introduce no plurality whatever. Opposing 
Maimonides’ doctrine of negative attributes, Levi teaches that 
man may have a certain positive knowledge of God, based on 
the observation of His actions. The essential action of God is 
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thinking, and, consequently, the effusion of all forms. All the 
attributes that man recognizes in his own form are just so 
many attributes of God. Since the attributes common to both 
man and God have the relation of cause and effect, it is im- 
possible to consider them absolute homonyms, that is, terms 
which have nothing in common except their names. 

By means of a knowledge that is neither temporal nor 
changing, God eternally perceives the general law of the uni- 
verse, that is, those laws governing the movements of the 
heavenly bodies and, through them, the sublunar beings. 
God is aware of the fate that awaits all individuals, inasmuch 
as they are distributed in groups subject to the same celestial 
determinism which, in principle, governs all the conditions of 
man. However, this determinism, essentially beneficial, may 
occasionally cause misfortune. God has therefore accorded 
man freedom which allows him to liberate himself from the 
shackles of determinism. An individual who makes use of his 
freedom is no longer subject to the universal law known by 
God; he has accomplished an act which is absolutely unde- 
termined and which remains totally unknown to God. God's 
knowledge, however, does not undergo any modification; 
it always remains true, since the author of the free act is no 
longer included in the necessary and universal proposition 
thought by God. For Levi, God’s knowledge embraces all the 
events of this world, with the exception of free acts that can- 
not be predicted by any type of knowledge. Levi is convinced 
that he has finally succeeded in reconciling two contradictory 
fundamental principles of the Bible: divine omniscience and 
the freedom of man’s will. 

The providence of God extends a means of protection 
that increases in proportion to man’s moral and intellectual 
perfection. Through the determined activities of the stars, 
God assures a maximum of good to men in general and spares 
them a maximum of ills. Premonitions, dreams, prophecies 
and the exercise of free choice save certain individuals from 
harmful effects of determinism. However, the existence of evil 
cannot be denied since, at times, the righteous do suffer. But 
Levi upholds the belief that the true good which is specifically 
human is the immortality of the soul, and it is this immor- 
tality, rigorously proportioned according to one’s moral rec- 
titude and intellectual perfection, that constitutes the actual 
recompense of God. 


CREATION OF THE WORLD. In opposition to Maimonides 
who held that the creation of the world cannot be demon- 
strated philosophically, Levi offers philosophic arguments de- 
signed to show that the world came into being. One such argu- 
ment is that everything produced by a final cause, ordained to 
a certain end, and serving as a substratum for accidents, can- 
not exist eternally. Since the world fulfills all these conditions 
it follows that it cannot be eternal, that is, that it has a begin- 
ning in time. He derives the same conclusion from the state 
of the sciences. Were the world eternal, he argues, the sciences 
would be more advanced than they are. He holds further that 
a large number of Aristotle's arguments designed to prove the 
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eternity of the world beg the question. They are based on the 
assumption that the physical laws discovered within the world 
are also applicable to its beginning. However, this assumption 
is fallacious. For while it is true that there are some similari- 
ties between processes within the world and creation (Levi 
here is more moderate than Maimonides who holds a similar 
view), creation is also unique. Whereas motions in the world 
take place in time, creation occurred in an instant. However, 
since nothing can be created out of nothing, the world has a 
substratum, an eternal body which is nonetheless a relative 
non-being, in the sense that it possesses no form whatever. 
This substratum has no “existence” in the proper sense of the 
word, since all existence derives from form. Thus the theo- 
logical difficulty that might give rise to the possibility of more 
than one eternal being is avoided. 


MAN. God has arranged the universe so that man, the most 
perfect being of the sublunar world, is accorded the greatest 
good and is spared the greatest amount of ills possible, as we 
have already seen. Revelations of different types protect him 
(premonitions, dreams, etc.). His imagination, under the ac- 
tion of one or several celestial bodies, envisions the menace 
that certain stellar configurations may place upon him. God 
has equally furnished man with a practical intellect, from 
which he learns the indispensable arts of self-preservation, 
and a speculative intellect which permits him to perceive truth 
and to achieve immortality. The material or potential intel- 
lect is not a substance but rather a simple disposition, whose 
substratum is the imagination. Building on the sensations, the 
human intellect abstracts concepts; but sensation is only an 
incidental agent in the production of knowledge, for knowl- 
edge in its true sense is the comprehension of intelligibles as 
they exist in the agent intellect. The human intellect, having 
understood the intelligible, which is eternal, becomes itself 
immortal. Differing from Averroes, who maintained that, at 
this state, the human intellect loses its individuality, Levi held 
that immortality is individual. 


ISRAEL. Providence extends particularly to the children of 
Israel, chosen by God through His covenant with the Patri- 
archs. Prophecy is a kind of revelation that is superior to all 
other types of revelation, and differs from them not in degree 
but in nature. The prophet must necessarily be a preeminent 
philosopher who grasps the general laws governing changes 
in the sublunar world as they exist in the agent intellect. By 
means of his imagination, he applies this knowledge to given 
individual or communal situations, announcing the good 
or evil events that may befall a person, a group, or an entire 
people, as a result of the operation of the laws of nature. He 
is also capable of predicting a miracle, which is a violation of 
nature, not, as Maimonides thought, an event included in the 
laws of nature at the time of the creation of the world. Levi 
maintains that a miracle is produced at a particular time and 
place, and that it occurs when the agent intellect suspends 
normal, natural law, since it no longer applies to certain cir- 
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cumstances. Though miracles are not part of the laws of na- 
ture, or subject to them, they have their own laws. However, 
since a miracle is produced by the agent intellect, which can 
only act upon the sublunar world, no miracles can occur in 
the translunar world. Thus, for example, the sun did not re- 
ally stand at the order of Joshua; the victory at Gibeon was 
attained during the short lapse of time when the sun seem- 
ingly stood at its zenith. 

Through the intermediacy of Moses, the greatest of all 
prophets, God gave Israel the Torah, which, through its mitz- 
vot and speculative truths, aims to help the children of Israel 
attain the moral and intellectual perfection which makes im- 
mortality possible for them. The commandments have various 
purposes, which Levi expounds in detail, but the purpose of 
most of them is to remove materialistic tendencies and teach 
the existence of forms. Finally, the Torah has revealed certain 
metaphysical truths that the philosophers have never been 
able to deduce, namely, the creation of the world and the im- 
mortality of the soul. 


ESCHATOLOGY. Levi's eschatology is based on a tradition 
that there are two Messiahs. After the Messiah son of Joseph 
dies, having been assassinated, the Messiah son of David will 
appear. He will be greater than Moses, not because he will 
promulgate a new Torah, but because he will accomplish a 
miracle greater than those of Moses: the resurrection of the 
dead, an event which will convert all peoples of the earth to 
the true religion. He predicts the coming of the Messiah for 
the year 1358. During messianic times, the world will follow 
its usual pattern, men will die as before, but the earth will be 
filled with knowledge of God and human liberty will be uti- 
lized for good ends. 


Views on Levi ben Gershom 

On account of his boldness and of the suspicion of heresy fas- 
tened to him, Levi was subject to virulent attacks. Certain of 
his doctrines became the object of harsh criticism on the part 
of Hasdai *Crescas. Abraham *Shalom, while defending him 
against Crescas, censured him for other reasons. Shem Tov 
*Ibn Shem Tov labeled Levi’s major work the “Wars against 
the Lord” *Isaac b. Sheshet Perfet, though recognizing Levi as 
a great talmudist, maintains that it is prohibited to accept cer- 
tain of his theories. Isaac *Abrabanel, in several of his works, 
also criticizes him. However, even the most vehement critics 
of Levi, who very often did not understand his real thought, 
did not hesitate to borrow some of his ideas. His influence 
continued to exert itself even as late as the 19" century, when 
he is mentioned in *Malbim’s commentary on Job. 


[Charles Touati] 


As Astronomer 

Milhamot Adonai contains an astronomical treatise of 136 
chapters. This astronomical section (Book v, Part 1) is not in- 
cluded in the manuscripts or printed versions of the rest of 
the work, but it was translated in its entirety into Latin. There 
also exists a second Latin version of the first few chapters dedi- 
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cated to Pope Clement vi. The text covers most of the topics 
of medieval astronomy: trigonometry (the construction of the 
sine table and the solution of triangles); the construction and 
use of various astronomical instruments; an analysis of sev- 
eral schemes for arranging celestial motions; a discussion of 
solar, lunar, and planetary motions including tables to aid in 
their computation; and a discussion of the order of the plan- 
ets and their distances from the earth. 

The astronomical treatise was not meant to be an ele- 
mentary text for students, but presupposes some familiarity 
with medieval astronomical literature. Although the work is 
clearly in the Ptolemaic tradition, Levi deals quite critically 
with his sources and often rejects earlier views in favor of his 
own. His most important innovation in terms of technical as- 
tronomy was his new geometrical model to account for lunar 
motion, which he describes in chapter 71. He argues that his 
new model corrects a glaring fault of Ptolemy’s lunar model, 
which brought the moon so close to the earth at quadrature 
that it appeared twice as large as its observed size. Levi con- 
sidered agreement with his own observations to be the prin- 
cipal criterion in choosing between alternative models for 
the motions of the celestial bodies; in this he departed from 
the widespread medieval dependence on the observations 
recorded in Ptolemy’s Almagest. In addition to Ptolemy, Levi 
relied on al-Battani, the famous ninth-century Arab astrono- 
mer, and to a lesser extent on Abraham *Ibn Ezra and *Abra- 
ham bar Hiyya. Levi carefully described his observations of 
four solar and six lunar eclipses, as well as observations of the 
moon and of the planets under different conditions. Such ex- 
tensive recording of observations were quite rare among me- 
dieval astronomers. 

Levi's best-known contribution to astronomy is his in- 
vention of the Jacob Staff, which was widely used to measure 
the angular separation between two celestial bodies. This in- 
strument became an important navigational tool and was es- 
pecially popular in the 16" century among European sailors. 

Most medieval scholars accepted the order of the plan- 
ets presented by Ptolemy in The Planetary Hypotheses: Moon, 
Mercury, Venus, Sun, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, and the fixed 
stars. There was, however, some dispute concerning the place 
of the sun in relation to Mercury and Venus. Levi considered 
several possibilities in detail, but seems to have preferred the 
theory that the sun lies below both planets. In another de- 
parture from Ptolemy, who set the distance to the fixed stars 
at 20,000 earth radii, Levi argued that those stars are more 
than 159 x 10” earth radii away, a truly astounding distance 
in terms of medieval science. 

[Bernard R. Goldstein] 
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LEVI BEN HABIB (Ralbah; c. 1483-1545), rabbi in Jerusalem 
and principal opponent of the restoration of the *semikhah. 
Levi b. Habib was born in Zamora, Spain, and in 1492 was 
taken to Portugal by his father, R. Jacob *Ibn Habib. There he 
was forcibly baptized. Both he and his father escaped to Sa- 
lonika where Levi received his education. He succeeded his 
father, teaching at the congregation of Spanish exiles, called 
Gerush Sefarad, in Salonika. Levi became famous as a talmud- 
ist, showing a preference for the use of literal meaning (peshat) 
as opposed to casuistry (pilpul). He never presented his own 
views unless they had been given by previous scholars. Levi 
admitted that he was not well versed in Kabbalah, but he was 
proud of his knowledge of astronomy. In order to atone for his 
baptism as a youth, he went to Erez Israel, traveling via Asia 
Minor, Aleppo, and Damascus. He first settled in Safed and 
later moved to Jerusalem. For 15 years he officiated there, in- 
stituting as rabbi various new regulations for the community. 
At that time, there was no “ordained” (Heb., samukh) bet din, 
like the ancient Sanhedrin, i.e., one which was authorized to 
sentence to punishment by lashes (malkot), prescribe fines, 
and determine the intercalation of months. Therefore the 
rabbis of Safed decided to restore the ancient semikhah and 
chose R. Jacob *Berab to ordain rabbis and act as a judge. This 
act was of great significance, as the ordination was to be rees- 
tablished only in messianic times, and it also marked the su- 
premacy of the Safed rabbis. Levi b. Habib refused to accept 
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the authority of Berab and accused the latter of disgracing the 
honor of Jerusalem. A violent controversy ensued whose de- 
tails are recalled in an appendix entitled Semikhat Zekenim o 
Kunteres ha-Semikhah (“Ordination of the Elders or Pamphlet 
Concerning Ordination”) printed at the end of Levi's responsa 
(Venice, 1565). The volume also contains Levis commentary 
on Maimonides’ Hilkhot Kiddush ha-Hodesh. In addition to 
responsa, he completed and published the second part of his 
father’s Ein Yaakov. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frumkin-Rivlin, index; Rosanes, Togarmah, 
2 (1938), 156-8; Y.R. Molho, in: Hemdat Yisrael ... H.H. Medini (1946), 
33-42; Y. Katz, in: Zion, 16 (1950/51), 28-45; M. Benayahu, in: Sefer 


Yovel ... Y. Baer (1960), 248-69. 
[Simon Marcus] 


LEVI BEN JAPHETH (Aba Said; 10-11 century), Kara- 
ite scholar, son of *Japheth b. Ali. Levi b. Japheth lived in 
Jerusalem and wrote, in Arabic, a “Book of Precepts,” a work 
which was used by almost all the later Karaite writers. Only 
fragments of the Arabic original are preserved. Manuscripts 
of the Hebrew translation, Sefer ha-Mitzvot, are extant in Ox- 
ford, Leningrad, and Leiden. In his interpretation of the law, 
Levi distinguished between the views of the early and later 
*Rabbanites, numbering *Saadiah Gaon among the latter and 
frequently censuring him severely. He also wrote a short com- 
mentary on the Bible (only fragments of this, too, remain), 
and is said to have compiled an abridged version of David b. 
Abraham *Alfasi’s dictionary, Agron. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Poznaniski, Karaite Literary Opponents of 
Saadiah Gaon (1908), 42-46; Z. Ankori, Karaites in Byzantium (1959), 
index, s.v. Levi b. Yefeth. 


LEVI BEN SISI (end of second and beginning of third cen- 
tury, C.E.), Palestinian and Babylonian amora. He is men- 
tioned in the Babylonian Talmud without a patronymic, but 
with his father’s name in the Jerusalem Talmud. He was a col- 
league-disciple of *Judah ha-Nasi (Ber. 49a; Shab. 107b; Zev. 
30b; Men. 8ob, et al.), whom he called Rabbenu ha-Kadosh 
(“Our Holy Master,” Shab. 156a). Although Judah sometimes 
scolded him (Yev. 9a), he held his scholarship in high regard 
(Zev. 30b). So authentic were the traditions handed down by 
him that the words lemedin li-fenei ha-hakhamim (“It was 
taught before the sages”) are said to refer to Levi's transmis- 
sion of the teachings of Judah ha-Nasi (Sanh. 17b). The Tal- 
mud gives various details of his intimate position in Judah's 
household: he was the merrymaker on festive occasions and 
entertained those present with acrobatic performances. Once 
he tried to imitate the manner in which the priests used to 
prostrate themselves in the Temple, but dislocated his hip 
which resulted in a permanent limp (Suk. 53a). Levi taught 
that at prayer a person must stand with his feet straight like 
the angels (TJ, Ber. 1:1, 2c). He used to write down in a note- 
book the discussions with his teacher R. Judah Ha-Nasi (Shab. 
156a). He also had a collection of beraitot which is mentioned 
several times in the Talmud (Yoma 24a; Yev. 10a; Ket. 53b; et 
al.). Levi was held to possess special power for successful in- 
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tercession on such occasions as drought (Ta’an. 25a) or danger 
from bandits (TJ, Taan. 3:8, 66d). 

Levi seems to have traveled often between Erez Israel and 
Babylonia and was well acquainted with the cultural condi- 
tions of the peoples of Babylonia. After his return from one of 
these journeys Judah ha-Nasi asked him about their particular 
characteristics (Kid. 72a). When the citizens of Simonia sought 
a judge and spiritual leader, Judah ha-Nasi recommended Levi, 
who, despite his initially disappointing performance, was ap- 
pointed on the strength of the recommendation (TJ, Yev. 12:7, 
13a). After the death of Judah ha-Nasi, when Afess was ap- 
pointed in his place, Levi discontinued his studies at his mas- 
ter’s academy but studied with R. *Hanina b. Hama outside 
the walls of the yeshivah. For this behavior he was criticized by 
many of his contemporaries, and according to legend he was 
punished for this by exclusion from the “academy in heaven” 
until Samuel interceded on his behalf and he was admitted 
(Ber. 18b). After the appointment of Hanina b. Hama as head 
of the academy, Levi migrated to Babylonia where he joined 
the school of *Rav (Bezah 24); Ket. 52a) and other former dis- 
ciples of Judah ha-Nasi (Shab. 59; Ket. 103b). 

Levi settled finally in Nehardea where he became a close 
friend of *Abba b. Abba, the father of *Samuel (Ber. 30a; BB 
42b). Both studied in the old synagogue of the town called 
Shaf ve-Yativ, according to legend built of stones brought from 
Jerusalem by Jehoiachin, and witnessed there the appearance 
of heavenly messengers (Meg. 29a). Levi also lectured at the 
academy there (Song. R. 4:8) and was associate judge at the 
court of the *exilarch Mar *Ukba (Ukva; Pes. 76b; BB 54a) who 
held his erudition in very high esteem (Shab. 108b; MK 26b). 
Levi instructed his friend’s son, later the famous Babylonian 
amora Samuel, who transmitted many of his master’s teachings 
(Shab. 108b; Er. 10a, et al.). Among Levi’s prominent pupils 
were *Mattnah (MK 26b) and a number of amoraim who later 
migrated to Erez Israel, including *Assi (Av. Zar. 38b), *Hiyya 
b. Abba (Eccl. R. 1:4), and *Zeira (Shab. 108b). After Levi's 
death Abba b. Abba eulogized him as a scholar whose worth 
was equal to that of the rest of mankind (TJ, Ber. 2:85a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman, Toledot, 859-62; H. Albeck, Mavo 
la-Talmudim (1969), 153-5. 


LEVI-BIANCHINI, ANGELO (1887-1920), Italian naval of- 
ficer and member of the *Zionist Commission. Born in Ven- 
ice, Levi-Bianchini completed his studies in the naval acad- 
emy at Leghorn and joined the Italian navy, becoming a naval 
officer (a rare occupation among Italian Jews). Afterward he 
became a lecturer at the naval academy and at the military 
school in Turin. In 1917 he was appointed to the Navy minis- 
try, on behalf of which he fulfilled several missions. With the 
establishment of the Zionist Commission, Levi-Bianchini, 
together with G. Artom, joined as a representative of the Ital- 
ian Jewish community, in close liaison with the Italian For- 
eign Office. He arrived in Palestine in the summer of 1918 and 
immediately strengthened his ties with Chaim *Weizmann, 
members of the Zionist Commission, and the various circles 
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of the yishuyv. In addition, Levi-Bianchini won the confidence 
of many in the British military government and Arab leaders. 
He also contributed directly and indirectly to the organiza- 
tion of self-defense in the yishuv and represented the interests 
of the yishuv and the Zionist Movement before *Allenby and 
the British military government. In April 1919 he prevented 
the outbreak of disturbances following the Arab holiday and 
traditional parade from al-Nabi Misa. In May of the same 
year he left Palestine. He continued his service for the Ital- 
ian government, participating in the Versailles Conference in 
1919 and the San Remo Conference in Italy in 1920, at which 
he worked to procure the Italian Foreign Office's approval of 
the British Mandate on Palestine and the *Balfour Declara- 
tion in general. In 1920 Levi-Bianchini was sent by the Italian 
foreign minister, Sforza, to examine the situation in Palestine 
and Egypt, especially the role of the Zionist Movement in the 
new political developments in the Middle East. He was killed 
near Khirbet el Gazale in a Bedouin attack on a train mak- 
ing its way from Damascus to Haifa. His body was eventually 
found near the scene of the attack and was buried in Turin 
about a year after his death. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Minerbi, A. Levi-Bianchini e la sua opera 
nel Levante 1918-1920 (1967); idem, in: D. Carpi (ed.), Ha-Ziyyonut, 
1 (1970), 296-356; C. Weizmann, Trial and Error (1949), 212. 

[Getzel Kressel] 


LEVI-CIVITA, TULLIO (1873-1942), Italian mathemati- 
cian. Levi-Civita, who was born in Padua, was appointed to 
the chair of mechanics at the university there at the age of 25. 
In 1918 he left Padua to become professor of mechanics at the 
University of Rome. He opposed the rise of fascism in Italy. 
He was dismissed from his position after the implementation 
of the anti-Jewish laws of 1938. After this, his health deterio- 
rated rapidly and he was unable to accept any of the offers of 
asylum which he received from several countries. Levi-Civita 
was an excellent teacher and his many scientific papers and 
books are distinguished by their lucidity. He developed, after 
an initial collaboration with Curbasto Gregorio Ricci, the ab- 
solute differential calculus, which was the essential mathemat- 
ical tool required by Einstein for his development (in 1916) of 
the general theory of relativity. Levi-Civita’s most important 
contribution in this field was the theory of “parallel displace- 
ment.” He also produced significant papers on relativity, ana- 
lytical dynamics, hydrodynamics, and systems of partial dif- 
ferential equations. Levi-Civita was a member of many Italian 
and foreign mathematical societies. In 1922 he was awarded 
the Sylvester Medal of the Royal Society. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hodge, in: Royal Society of London, Obitu- 


ary Notices of Fellows, 4 (1942-44), 151. 
[Barry Spain] 


LEVI DELLA VIDA, GIORGIO (1886-1967), Italian Ara- 
bist and Semitist. Born in Piedmont, della Vida completed his 
university studies in *Rome. In 1914 he began to lecture at the 
University of Naples, went on to Turin, and in 1920 was ap- 
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pointed professor at Rome University. He taught Biblical He- 
brew, Arabic, Syriac, Phoenician and neo-Punic inscriptions, 
and the histories of the Semitic peoples and their literatures. 
In all these fields, he published many articles. A number of 
them, principally in the field of Judaism and Islam, were gath- 
ered into the collection Storia e religione delloriente semitico 
(1924). He also edited a series of Arabic and Syriac texts with 
his translations. His catalog of the Vatican Arab-Muslim man- 
uscripts (vol. 1, 1935; vol. 2, 1965), his collection of documents 
dealing with the relations between the Church of Rome and 
the Oriental churches during the reign of Pope Gregory x1II 
(1948), as well as a series of detailed articles on the manu- 
scripts of the Vatican collection were the fruits of the years he 
worked in the Vatican Library. His later works include Anned- 
doti e svaghi arabi e non arabi (1959) and a book of memoirs 
Fantasmi ritrovati (1966). He was one of the 12 lecturers (out 
of a total of 1,225 university teachers) who refused, at the end 
of 1931, to take the oath of allegiance to the Fascist regime and 
he was therefore dismissed from his position. From 1939-48, 
he was professor at the University of Pennsylvania, but in 1948 
was reinstated in his position in Rome. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Strachan, Giorgio Levi della Vida (Eng., 
1956); Studi orientalistici in onore di Giorgio Levi della Vida (1956). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.G. Amadasi, “Bibliografia degli scritti (di 
Giorgio Levi Della Vida), in: oa, 7 (1968), 17-38; F. Michelini Tocci, 
“Giorgio Levi Della Vida nell’anniversario della morte,” in: 1oNA, 
18 (1968), 463-68; S. Moscati, “Ricordo di Giorgio Levi Della Vida,” 
in: OA, 7 (1968), 1-15; S. Moscati, Ricordo di Giorgio Levi Della Vida 
(1968); Anon., Giorgio Levi Della Vida: nel centenario della nascita 


(1886-1967) (1988). 
[Haim Z’ew Hirschberg] 


LEVIEN, SONYA (1888-1960), U.S. screenwriter. Born Sara 
Opeskin near Moscow, daughter of Fanny and Julius Ope- 
skin, Levien immigrated to New York City with her mother 
and brothers in 1896. Her father, who had preceded his fam- 
ily to the United States, changed the family name to Levien. 
Known as Sonya, Levien earned a law degree from New York 
University and practiced law briefly. In 1917, she married 
writer Carl Hovey. 

Levien began her prolific film scriptwriting career as a 
magazine writer and editor, working for Women’ Journal and 
the Metropolitan, a liberal literary journal. Levien sold her 
first story to a motion picture studio in 1918. Her first screen 
credit was for the 1919 film Who Will Marry Me? Between 1929 
and 1941, Levien was a writer for 20° Century Fox and MGM; 
from 1941 to 1956 she worked for George Sidney Productions. 
Levien wrote or co-wrote the screenplays of more than 70 mo- 
tion pictures, including some of the most acclaimed films of 
her era. In her script for The Hunchback of Notre Dame (1939), 
based on an adaptation by Bruno Frank, Levien made the story 
relevant to contemporary audiences by drawing a parallel be- 
tween the persecuted gypsies of Paris and the treatment of 
Jews in pre-World War 11 Germany. 

Levien created strong women characters who were intel- 
ligent, noble, and independent. She was responsible for a num- 
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ber of the most important early depictions of Jewish characters 
in Hollywood films, in her scripts for Cheated Love (1921), Sa- 
lome of the Tenements (1925), The Younger Generation (1928), 
and Rhapsody in Blue (1943). 

Levien earned many accolades during her long and 
highly successful screenwriting career, including an Acad- 
emy Award in 1955 for Interrupted Melody. The Screen Writers 
Guild (now known as the Writers Guild of America) bestowed 
their most distinguished award on Levien in 1953, as the first 
recipient of the Laurel Award of Achievement, given to that 
member of the Guild “who has made outstanding contribu- 
tions to the profession of the screenwriter.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Ceplair, A Great Lady: A Life of the Screen- 
writer Sonya Levien (1996); S. Levy-Reiner, “Levien, Sonya, in: PE. 
Hyman and D.D. Moore (eds.), Jewish Women in America, vol. 1 


(1998), 831-32. 
[Sharon Pucker Rivo (24 ed.)] 


LEVIEV, LEV (1956-_), Israeli entrepreneur. Leviev was born 
in Tashkent, Uzbekistan, to a religious family. In 1971 his fam- 
ily moved to Israel. Shortly afterwards, Leviev began to work 
as an apprentice in a diamond polishing plant, setting up his 
own plant following his army service. When the former Soviet 
Union began to open its doors to foreign investment during 
the 1990s, Leviev expanded his business activities to Eastern 
Europe. In 1996 he acquired control of Africa-Israel Invest- 
ments, one of Israel’s largest companies, with holdings and 
assets valued at over $1 billion. He controls global businesses 
in such fields as international trade, diamonds, real estate, in- 
frastructure development, metals, chemicals, high-tech devel- 
opment, and hotels, with the Leviev Group’s annual turnover 
reaching $1.8 billion. Leviev is the biggest private diamond 
manufacturer in the world, with diamond polishing plants in 
Russia, India, China, South Africa, Ukraine, and Armenia, as 
well as eight marketing agencies globally. He serves as chair- 
man of the Israel-Russia and c1s Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry. He is also active in the Jewish communities of the 
former Soviet Union. In 1992 he established the Or Avner 
foundation in his father’s memory. The foundation operates 
an Orthodox education network with branches in Israel and 
the former Soviet Union. Its goal is to bring new immigrants 
closer to Judaism and Torah. Leviev was president of the Fed- 
eration of Jewish Communities of the cis (FJC), the central 
organization that represents the 15 organized Jewish commu- 
nities of the independent republics that were once part of the 
Soviet Union. He also served as honorary consul of the Repub- 
lic of Kazakhstan in Israel and as president of the Bukharan 
Jewish Congress, which unites close to 250,000 members 
worldwide and helps address the religious and cultural needs 
of the Bukharan communities. 


[Shaked Gilboa (2™4 ed.)] 
LEVI ISAAC BEN MEIR OF BERDICHEV (c. 1740-1810), 


hasidic zaddik and rabbi; one of the most famous personali- 
ties in the third generation of the hasidic movement. Levi 
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Isaac was born into a distinguished rabbinic family and his 
father was rabbi in Hoshakov (Galicia). After marrying the 
daughter of a rich contractor he moved to his father-in-law’s 
home in *Lubartow (Poland), where he studied with Joseph 
*Teomim. At that time he met Samuel Shmelke *Horowitz of 
Nikolsburg, then rabbi in Richwal (Ryczwol), who acquainted 
him with the Hasidism of *Israel b. Eliezer Ba’al Shem Tov. In 
1766 Levi Isaac went to study under *Dov Baer the Maggid of 
Mezhirech, becoming one of the intimate circle of his pupils. 
When Shmelke left Richwal Levi Isaac replaced him, though 
only for a short period. He next served as rabbi in Zelechow, 
where he first emerged as a hasidic zaddik; to his contempo- 
raries he became known as the “rabbi in Zelechéw.’ A testi- 
mony dating from 1774 reports that he took a strong and even 
aggressive stand against the local Mitnaggedim, but the latter 
finally triumphed and Levi Isaac had to leave Zelechow. An 
account of this controversy appears in the Iggeret ha-Kodesh 
by Eliezer the son of *Elimelech of Lyzhansk, published at the 
end of the latter’s Noam Elimelekh, 1788. In 1775 he was elected 
rabbi of Pinsk but there, too, he was dismissed through pres- 
sure from the Mitnaggedim and with the concurrence of *Eli- 
jah b. Solomon Zalman of Vilna. Moving to Berdichev in 1785, 
he served as rabbi there until his death. In Berdichev Levi Isaac 
won great renown as rabbi, hasidic leader, and scholar; even 
the Mitnaggedim admitted that he was a noted Torah scholar 
(Zemir Arizim (Warsaw, 1798), 3) but complained of his lack 
of knowledge of the Kabbalah. He made many amendments in 
communal takkanot and took part in public affairs. In 1801(?) 
he convened a meeting of leaders (in which the zaddik Baruch 
b. Jehiel of Medzibezh and the maskil writer Menahem Men- 
del Levin participated) to discuss the government's prohibi- 
tion on Jewish settlement in the villages and other oppressive 
measures; in 1807 Levi Isaac’s name headed a list of Jewish 
contributors to the Russian war effort against the anticipated 
French invasion. During a serious illness in 1793, “he was 
grieved and his spiritual forces declined” (Ozar ha-Hayyim 
ve-Heikhal ha-Berakhah, introduction to the Book of Num- 
bers). In this crisis he was helped by Israel b. Shabbetai the 
Maggid of *Kozienice. 

The founder of Hasidism in central Poland, Levi Isaac 
consolidated the movement in Lithuania and furthered it in 
the Ukraine. When he was still in Poland (Zelechéw) the mit- 
nagged writer, *David of Makow, described him as “rabbi of 
all that sect” (see M.L. Wilensky, in: PA AJR, 25 (1956), 151), an 
indication of his widespread popularity. While he was rabbi in 
Pinsk he engaged in a debate with the fanatic Mitnagged Abra- 
ham *Katzenellenbogen, a rabbi of Brest-Litovsk. At Praga 
near Warsaw before the month of Elul 1781, they discussed 
basic precepts of Hasidism, both parties later claiming vic- 
tory. On the fifth of Tammuz 1784, Abraham Katzenellenbo- 
gen circulated an epistle summarizing his arguments against 
Hasidism, but Levi Isaac’s reply is not extant. 

In his teachings Levi Isaac stressed the element of joy in 
Hasidism, the principle of devekut (“adhesion”) to God, and 
the necessity for fervent prayer to the point of hitpashetut ha- 
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gashmiyyut (“abstraction from corporeality”). When a man 
prays fervently “with all his heart and his soul then his spirit 
delights because it is elevated from the material world and 
only the spirit remains” (Kedushat Levi, Va-Yeze). It is neces- 
sary that “every Jew should worship the Creator with devotion 
and fervor” (Kedushat Levi, Va-Yera). One of the best loved of 
zaddikim, Levi Isaac occasionally traveled with great acclaim 
throughout the land. Accompanied by his minyan, he intro- 
duced the people to the joy of fulfilling the commandments, 
winning them over to Hasidism. Before the Holocaust, visitors 
to the bet midrash in the “Iron Gate” in Warsaw were shown 
a column in front of which Levi Isaac used to pray when he 
visited the city. The Mitnagged Israel *Loebl also reports on 
his visits to Warsaw and his fervent prayers: “And here I will 
tell you the story of R. Levi the rabbi of Berdichev, when he 
was in Lazienki, the king's pleasure gardens. He boasted that 
he had never prayed a Minhah like the one he uttered there” 
(Sefer ha-Vikkuah (Warsaw, 1798), 19). 

Levi Isaac shared the distress of his people and worked 
to improve their living conditions. In singing his prayers he 
addressed the Creator in Yiddish; popular tradition has pre- 
served some of these (“The Kaddish of R. Levi Isaac” etc.; see 
*Kaddish). He stressed the good that is in man and always 
pleaded the cause of Jews: “No one has a right to say any- 
thing evil about the Jewish people, but only to intercede for 
them” (Kedushat Levi, Hukkat). He distinguished between 
two types of preacher: he who admonishes “with good words,” 
who shows man “his merit and the source of his soul,” bring- 
ing out his superior qualities and indicating opportunities 
for him to rise; and he who admonishes “with severe words,” 
awes and subdues. Only he who “admonishes Jewish people 
gently, elevates their souls and always extols their righteous- 
ness is worthy of being their leader” (ibid.). Levi Isaac’s book 
of sermons, Kedushat Levi, was published during his lifetime 
(Slavuta, 1798; Zolkiew, 1806) and was supplemented by his 
sons from manuscripts (Berdichev, 1811). 

Although he did not found a dynasty, Levi Isaac had 
many pupils and left an indelible mark on Hasidism. He was 
a popular hero in Jewish poetry and fiction both in Hebrew 
and in Yiddish; the following plays are especially noteworthy: 
Yaakov Cohen's Ha-Zeakah ha-Shelishit (his complete works, 
vol. 4, 1945); the first play in Sheloshah Ketarim by Zevi Cahn 
(1954); Y. Sela, Ha-Sanegor ha-Gadol (1958). Important po- 
ems are Z. Shneur’s “Din Torah Hadash le-Rabbi Levi Yizhak 
mi-Berdichev” (Shirim (1960), 111-4), Uri Zevi *Greenberg’s 
“Be-Kez ha-Derakhim Omed Rabbi Levi Yizhak mi-Berdichev 
ve-Doresh Teshuvat Ram” (in: Rehovot ha-Nahar, 1951), and 
S. *Meltzer’s ballad “Din Torah” (in: Or Zarua, 1959). He was 
also depicted in Joseph *Opatoshu’s well-known story, “In 
Poylishe Velder” (1921). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dubnow, Hasidut, 151-7, 193-201, 479-81; 
idem, Chassidiana (Heb.) - supplement to He-Avar, 2 (1918); Horo- 
dezky, Hasidut, 2 (1951°), 71-96; S. Gutmann, Tiferet Beit Levi (1909); 
A.Z. Aescoly, Introduction a létude des hérésies religieuses parmi les 
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(1964), 403-13. 
[Avraham Rubinstein] 


LEVI-MONTALCINI, RITA (1911-_), neurobiologist, No- 
bel Prize winner. Levi-Montalcini was born in Italy and grew 
up in Turin. She earned her degree in medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Turin where she was employed until 1939 when she 
was barred by the Fascists from practicing medicine and from 
working in the university. Undaunted she continued her cell 
research by conducting experiments in an improvised labora- 
tory in her bedroom with embryos from eggs which she had 
begged for to feed “needy children.” Since she was a member 
of the “Jewish race,’ the results of the experiments could not be 
published in fascist Italy, but they did appear in Belgium, es- 
tablishing her scientific reputation. The family fled to Belgium, 
but with Hitler's invasion of the country in 1940 returned to 
Italy. They hid in Florence under the name “Lovisato,’ claim- 
ing to be southern Italians - with a northern accent. In 1947 
Levi-Montalcini accepted a teaching and research position at 
Washington University in St. Louis, Missouri, with Professor 
Viktor Hamburger. There in June 1951 she made the discovery 
for which she and Dr. Stanley *Cohen, who worked with her 
at that time, were awarded the 1986 Nobel Prize for medicine, 
the isolation of the nerve growth factor (NGF), a protein which 
stimulates the growth of sensory and sympathetic nerves in 
animals and in cultures. 

Levi-Montalcini, who holds both United States and Ital- 
ian citizenship, returned to Italy in 1977 to head a research 
laboratory of the National Council of Scientific Research in 
Rome. She was the first woman elected to the Pontifical Acad- 
emy of Science and the sixth woman to be accepted into the 
National Academy of Sciences (1968). In addition to the Nobel 
Prize, Levi-Montalcini received the Feltrinelli International 
Prize in medicine in 1969, the St. Vincent Prize in 1980, and 
the Albert Lasker Basic Medical Research Award for 1986. 


LEVIN, A. LEO (1919-_), U.S. law professor and administra- 
tor. Born in New York City, Levin, son of an Orthodox rabbi 
and Mizrachi leader, graduated with a B.A. degree from Ye- 
shiva University (1939) and a law degree from the University 
of Pennsylvania Law School (1942). He began to teach law at 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1949 and became a full pro- 
fessor in 1953. From 1963 to 1968 he was vice provost at the 
university, and then for a year (1969-1970) he served as vice 
president for academic affairs at Yeshiva University. He re- 
turned to teaching law at the University of Pennsylvania in 
1970. In 1989 he was named professor emeritus. 

In addition to teaching law, Levin was prominently in- 
volved in judicial administration. In 1977 he was appointed 
director of the Federal Judicial Center in Washington, p.c., 
an agency created by an act of Congress in 1967, to conduct 
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research on the operation of federal courts, to conduct train- 
ing programs for judges and court personnel, and to engage 
in related activities designed to make the federal court system 
efficient. He served in that capacity until 1987. 

Other positions that Levin held are executive director of 
the Commission on Revision of the Federal Courts Appellate 
System (1973-75); chairman of the Pennsylvania State Legis- 
lative Reapportionment Commission (1971-73); founding di- 
rector of the National Institute for Trial Advocacy; member of 
the Standing Committee on Practice and Procedure, Judicial 
Conference of the United States (1977-78); conference coordi- 
nator, National Conference on Causes of Dissatisfaction with 
the Administration of Justice (the so-called Pound Confer- 
ence, 1976-77); and he has been a member of the National 
Institute of Corrections since 1977. 

Levin is a Fellow of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences and an honorary trustee of Bar-Ilan University. He 
was formerly president of the Jewish Publication Society, and 
is a member of the Board of Directors of the American Ju- 
dicature Society. He also served on the Planning Committee 
of the Claims Commission, which made recommendations 
regarding the proper allocation of reparation and restitution 
funds to be paid to Holocaust survivors. 

Among his publications are a study of judicial adminis- 
tration in Pennsylvania, a casebook on civil procedure, and 
a book on trial advocacy, as well as numerous law review ar- 
ticles. These books include The American Judiciary (1982), 
Dispute Resolution Devices in a Democratic Society (1985), 
and Cases and Materials on Civil Procedure (with P. Schuch- 
man et al., 1992) 


[Milton Ridvas Konvitz / Ruth Beloff (274 ed.)] 


LEVIN, ALTER ISAAC (pseudonym: Asaf ha-Levi, Ish 
Yerushalayim; 1883-1933), Hebrew writer. Born in Russia, 
he immigrated to Palestine in 1891 and studied at religious 
schools in Jerusalem. He worked as an insurance broker but 
subsequently became enmeshed in financial difficulties and 
committed suicide. He was also an art collector. Encouraged 
by Israel Dov *Frumkin, Levin wrote poems and articles 
for *Havazzelet and other newspapers in Palestine. He pub- 
lished a collection of poems, Megillat Kedem le-Asaf ha-Levi 
Ish Yerushalayim (1920), and a booklet of folk songs, Shirei 
Am (1920). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Kimhi, Massot Ketannot (1938), 80-86; 
Y.R. Feldmann (Rabbi Binyamin), Mishpehot Soferim (1960), 169-72; 


Haaretz (Sept. 28, 1934). 
[Getzel Kressel] 


LEVIN, ARYEH (affectionately referred to as “Reb Aryeh’; 
1885-1969), the most saintly figure in modern Israel. Aryeh 
Levin was born in Orla, near Grodno, Belorussia, to poverty- 
stricken parents. At the age of nine he left home to study at 
various yeshivot, notably the Yeshivah of Slutsk, then headed 
by Isser Zalman *Meltzer, and subsequently in Volozhin. He 
immigrated to Erez Israel in 1905, continuing his studies in 
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the *Ez Hayyim yeshivah in Jerusalem. From 1915 until his last 
days his official position was spiritual mentor (mashgiah) to 
the talmud torah attached to the Ez Hayyim yeshivah. 

Although an outstanding talmudic scholar, receiving 
semikhah from the greatest rabbis of the time, Hayyim *Ber- 
lin, Samuel *Salant, and Abraham Isaac Ha-Kohen *Kook, 
whose faithful follower he was, and although from 1949 he 
conducted a yeshivah in the upper rooms of his modest home, 
Reb Aryeh’s fame and the widespread and boundless esteem 
in which he was held sprang not from his learning but his 
good works. Humble, and living in conditions of near pov- 
erty, he devoted his life for nearly 50 years, in an entirely hon- 
orary capacity, unwearyingly and without thought of self, to 
acts of charity and love. He appointed himself chaplain to the 
hospitals, especially the Leper Hospital, comforting mourn- 
ers, bringing a message of love and hope to the distressed 
and the unfortunate, radiating benignity by the very touch 
of his hand. 

Reb Aryeh regarded it as his special mission to attend to 
the needs of the Jewish political prisoners who had been in- 
carcerated by the British Mandatory Government, particularly 
those who were sentenced to death, acting as a go-between 
between them and their families and accompanying them in 
their last moments. He was widely known as “the Rabbi of the 
Prisoners.” Reb Aryeh refused all honors, including the Free- 
dom of Jerusalem, and never moved out of the poor quarter 
of Mishkenot in Jerusalem. 

Tens of thousands, including the most notable person- 
alities in the country, attended his funeral. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Raz, Ish Zaddik Hayah (1972; English, A 


Tzaddik in our Time, 1976). 
[Simha Raz (274 ed.)] 


LEVIN, BERNARD (1928-2004), British newspaper colum- 
nist. Levin was one of the best-known and most controversial 
newspaper columnists in contemporary Britain. He was edu- 
cated at the London School of Economics and became promi- 
nent in BBC’s television satire programs of the 1960s. He is best 
remembered for his biweekly columns in the London Times. 
Originally on the left, and a lifelong liberal opponent of cen- 
sorship and excessive punishment, after about 1970 he became 
nationally known as one of the most vocal champions in the 
British press of Soviet Jews and dissidents. Renowned for his 
biting wit, Levin was critical of aspects of Israel's policies and 
regularly championed the playing of Richard *Wagner’s mu- 
sic. His history of Britain in the 1960s, The Pendulum Years 
(1971), is a standard account. 


[William D. Rubinstein (24 ed.)] 


LEVIN, CARL (1934- ), U.S. senator from Michigan, lon- 
gest-serving senator in Michigan history, ranking Democrat 
on Senate Armed Service Committee. Levin was born in De- 
troit to an ardently Democratic family, and politics seemed 
to be part of the family’s vocation. His uncle Theodore Levin 
was a Federal judge, his older brother, Sander *Levin, was a 
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member of the House of Representatives from 1983, and his 
first cousin was a Michigan Supreme Court judge while an- 
other first cousin, Joseph Levin, was a candidate for the House 
of Representatives. 

Levin was educated in Detroit public schools, and gradu- 
ated from Swarthmore (1956) and Harvard Law School (1959). 
He was an assistant state attorney general and first general 
counsel for the Michigan Civil Rights Commission from 1964 
to 1967 and then chief appellate defender of the city of Detroit 
from 1968 to 1969 before being elected to the City Council 
where he served from 1969 to 1977. He was Council president 
from 1973 to 1977 and then was elected to the Senate in a race 
against the then Senate Minority Whip Robert P. Griffin. 

In the Senate he served on the Armed Service Commit- 
tee, at one time chairing it; in 2005 he was the leading Demo- 
cratic voice on national defense with a reputation for propri- 
ety and a propensity to fight waste. His position forced him 
to challenge the Bush Administration on prewar intelligence 
though he was known for his keen support of national de- 
fense. Levin is the ranking Democrat on the Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations of the Homeland Security and 
Governmental Affairs Committee. 

Among his other accomplishments was the investiga- 
tion of the collapse of Enron and the spikes in gasoline prices. 
A champion of government ethics, he was the author of the 
Ethics Reform Act of 1989 and was central to the enactment 
of the Special Counsel Law. Representing Michigan, Levin 
has been concerned about the fate of organized labor and 
the automobile industry. A strong supporter of Israel, he also 
represents the largest Arab-American constituency in the 
United States. 

In an era of glib politicians who are media savvy, Levin 
typically appears with his glasses on his nose in suits that are 
anything but tailor-made. Yet his command of the issues is 
strong, his mastery of material evident, and his integrity un- 
questioned. The people of Michigan have elected him time 


and again. 
[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


LEVIN, EMANUEL (Menahem Mendel; 1820-1913), author 
and communal worker, early pioneer of *Haskalah in Russia. 
A teacher of Russian and German in new schools in Vilna and 
his native Minsk, Levin wrote Dikduk Leshon Rusyah (“Gram- 
mar of the Russian Language”) in 1846 and published a Rus- 
sian translation of Pirkei Avot with notes in 1868. He founded 
a school for girls in Minsk, and in 1852 he was appointed as a 
teacher in the government rabbinical seminary in *Zhitomir. 
In 1857 he entered the service of the barons Y. and H. *Guen- 
zburg, becoming their confidant and secretary for Jewish af- 
fairs. Under their instructions he drafted memoranda and 
appeals to the authorities, including a memorandum on the 
pogroms of 1881-82 to the Pahlen Commission, the govern- 
ment committee which discussed the Jewish question (see 
*Russia). Levin published several collections of the special 
laws concerning the Jews in Russia (Sbornik ogranichitelnykh 
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zakonov... o yevreyakh, 1902). He also drafted the constitu- 
tion of the *Society for the Promotion of Culture among the 
Jews of Russia and served as its first secretary (1863-72). From 
1895 Levin was a member of the historical committee of the 
society and one of the collaborators in the publication of the 
collection Regesty i Nadpisi. Levin was also the secretary of 
several conventions of the leaders of Russian Jewry, including 
the meetings of the communal delegates during the years of 
the pogroms of 1881-82. He died in St. Petersburg. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Goldstein, in: Yevreyskaya Starina, 9 (1916), 


253-75. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


LEVIN, HANOCH (1943-1999), Israeli playwright, poet, and 
theater director. Levin was born in Tel Aviv, the city in which 
he lived most of his life and in which he died at the age of 56. 
A most prolific writer, he wrote 58 plays in different dramatic 
genres, two books of prose, The Eternal Patient and His Be- 
loved and A Man Stands Behind a Sitting Woman, two collec- 
tions of satirical sketches, several songs including “Mah Ikhpat 
la-Zippor” (“What Does the Bird Care”) and “The Gigolo from 
Congo,’ and a book of poems, The Life of the Dead. 

Levin grew up ina Tel Aviv milieu characterized by acute 
differences — between native-born Israelis and new immi- 
grants, between rich and poor, Ashkenazi and Sephardi Jews, 
Jews and Arabs - differences that became more acute after the 
Six-Day War (1967). These differences and the feelings they 
provoked became the fuel for his theater, the target of his fierce 
socio-political criticism. Levin started his theatrical career 
with satires: short satirical sketches and poems that he wrote 
during his studies at Tel Aviv University (1964-67). These were 
published on the back cover of the students’ journal Dorban. 
In the political satires that followed, You, Me and the Next 
War (1968) and Ketshup (1969), Levin attacked the arrogance 
of Jewish society in Israel after the victory of 1967. He juxta- 
posed the voice of the individual soldier who wanted above all 
to come home alive with the military discourses of the politi- 
cians and generals. In all of these sketches Levin was sending 
a prophetic warning about the tragic results for Israeli soci- 
ety of the occupation and colonization. The two productions, 
performed in front of small audiences, got mixed responses. 
Levin caused a public outcry with his Malkat ha-Ambatiyah 
(Queen of the Bathtub) directed by David Levin, his brother, at 
the Cameri Theater in April 1970. From the first performance 
on, reactions were violent inside and outside the theater. Levin 
was accused of slaughtering the “sacred cows’ of Israeli society, 
mainly the Israeli army, war widows, and bereaved parents, 
and of destroying Jewish solidarity during a state of war. In 
response to the pressure exerted from all quarters — actors at 
the Cameri, audiences, journalists, and political figures - the 
play was stopped after 19 performances. 

Solomon Grip (Open Theater, Tel Aviv, 1969), Hefetz 
(Haifa Municipal Theater, 1972) and Yaakobi and Leidenthal 
(Cameri Theater, 1972) marked the emergence of a new genre, 
that of tragi-comedy. These plays dealt with the desires and 
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misfortunes of insignificant people, descendants of the “he- 
roes” of Mendele Mokher Seforim and Shalom Aleichem, 
Gogol and Chekhov, trying to live meaningful lives in their 
poor, unnoticed neighborhoods. In the following tragi-com- 
edies, Young Vardale (1974), Kroum (1975), Popper (1976) Rub- 
ber Merchants (1978), Winter’s Funeral (1979), Suitcase Pack- 
ers (1983), The Labors of Life (1989), The Hesitant (1990), The 
Wondrous Woman Within Us (1994), and The Whore from Ohio 
(1997), Levin excavated the anxieties and fears, the hopes and 
disillusionments, the humiliation and subjugation that reign 
in the relationships between man and woman, mother and 
son, parents and children, among friends and family mem- 
bers. His comedies were constructed of short scenes, where 
the characters tried to communicate in short, lean dialogue 
and sentimental song. His comic style, impregnated with gro- 
tesque and satirical elements, represented the characters’ in- 
ner voices as conversations and their vain efforts to fulfill their 
desires as Sisyphean tasks. 

In 1979 with the performance of Execution at the Cam- 
eri Theater, Levin announced a new direction - mythological 
plays where he explored the dramatic strategies of tragic writ- 
ing. Under this broad rubric there appeared plays based on the 
mythological traditions of Western civilization: The Sorrows 
of Job (1981), The Great Whore of Babylon (1982), The Child 
Dreams (1993), Open Mouth (1995), and Decapitation (1996); 
others were based on new readings of Greek tragedy: The Lost 
Women of Troy (1984), Everybody Wants To Live (1985), The 
Man with the Knife in the Middle (1990, unperformed), The 
Emperor (1996, unperformed), The Weepers (2001); still other 
plays were readings of Christian tragedy: Salvation (1993, un- 
performed), Chlodog the Miserable King (1996, unperformed). 
In some other plays Levin represented modern existence and 
the modern conscience in terms of modern mythological met- 
aphors. These include The Dreamer (1983), Rape Trial (1989, 
unperformed), Those Who Walk in The Dark (1997), and Re- 
quiem (1998). Shifting between Greek myth and biblical stories 
enabled Levin to examine the Jewish God through the eyes 
of a pagan. Thus, despite the fact that he defined God as “a 
collector of stamps with rare misprints” (The Sorrows of Job) 
or as the symbolization of pure chance, Levin was still able to 
present him not as a cruel or compassionate God, but as an 
alienated onlooker observing the downfall of man. Levin em- 
ployed the mythical format as both a legitimate way of repre- 
senting reality and a primary poetical way of describing man’s 
earthly existence. In these plays, the only meaningful associa- 
tions were those between the subject and the forces which de- 
termined his existence, his destiny, and his death. They alone 
were responsible for his suffering and his destruction. Human 
existence became, in these plays, a spectacle in which Man 
examines his most firmly held beliefs and discovers his own 
fragility. The dramatic situations illustrate the gradual abase- 
ment of the human protagonist: the dissolution of his familiar 
boundaries, followed by the loss of his dignity and self-esteem 
and culminating in his isolation and annihilation. However, 
Levin's theater is characterized by a constant search for a spe- 
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cial balance between the violent deeds enacted or recounted 
on the stage and the compassion embedded in the poetic text. 
This balance constitutes the important components in Levin's 
concept of modern tragedy. 

Levin began his directing career at the Cameri Theater 
in Tel Aviv when he directed Yaakobi and Leidenthal in 1972. 
Subsequently the Cameri Theater became his “home,” though 
he later directed in most of the established theaters in Israel. 
Levin was known for his long collaboration with actors and 
theater artists. In the 21 plays he directed, he worked again and 
again with the same actors — Zaharira Harifai, Yosef Carmon, 
Albert Cohen, Gita Munte, Itzchak Chizkiya, Sasson Gabai, 
Rivka Gur, Michael Koresh, Dror Keren, Yehudah Almagor, 
Dinah Blei, Sandra Shoenwald, and others. He also worked 
with stage designers Ruth Dar, Moshe Sternfeld, Roni Toren, 
and Rakefet Levi, and composers Alex Kagan, Poldi Shatzman, 
Uri Vidislavski, and Yossi Bin Nun. All these theater artists 
contributed to the emergence of Levin's unique theatrical lan- 
guage, to the spectacular and meaningful metaphors on stage 
that enhanced the poetic words of his texts. Levin's The Labors 
of Love, Selected Plays (2003) is available in English. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Brown, “Cruelty and Affirmation in the 
Postmodern Theatre: A. Artaud and H. Levin, in: Modern Drama, 
55 (1992), 251-77; M. Handelsaltz, Ha-Teatron shel H. Levin (2001); 
R. Feldhay Brenner, “The Terror of Barbarism and the Return to His- 
tory, Between the Text and the Performance of Murder by H. Levin,” 
in: Hebrew Studies, 43 (2002), 153-86; D. Urian, “The Arab in H. 
Levin’s Works,’ in: Hebrew Studies, 43 (2002), 217-32; N. Yaari and S. 
Levy (eds.), H. Levin: The Man with the Myth in the Middle (2004); 
Z. Caspi, Ha-Yoshevim ba-Hoshekh (2005). 


[Nurit Yaari (2™4 ed.)] 


LEVIN, HARRY (1912-1993), U.S. literary critic and editor. 
Levin taught at Harvard from 1944. The author of James Joyce: 
A Critical Introduction (1941), he is especially known for his 
writings on American and European literature. His The Power 
of Blackness (1958) is a study of the problems of innocence and 
evil in the works of Hawthorne, Poe, and Melville. His works 
include Symbolism and Fiction (1956) and The Gates of Horn: 
A Study of Five French Realists (1963). 


LEVIN, IRA (1929- ), U.S. author. Born in the Bronx and 
raised in Manhattan, Levin earned two bachelor’s degrees 
from New York University in 1950, one in English and one in 
philosophy. Although his father wanted him to join the fami- 
ly’s toy business, Levin opted to try writing for two years, with 
the proviso that if he failed he would work with his father. He 
never did. He sold his first script to the National Broadcast- 
ing Corporation for its Lights Out television drama. His first 
book, A Kiss Before Dying (1952), won the Edgar Allan Poe 
award from the Mystery Writers of America as the year’s best 
first mystery. It was filmed first in 1956 and then in 1991. In 
1953 Levin was drafted into the army. He served with the Sig- 
nal Corps but he still managed to work as a writer, produc- 
ing training films for troops. While he continued to write for 
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television, he won the assignment to adapt the comic novel No 
Time for Sergeants, about a hillbilly inducted into the military, 
for the Broadway stage. It ran for 796 performances. Levin's 
second novel, published in 1967, was his most famous work, 
Rosemary’s Baby. In it, an apparently average couple find new 
friends among devil-worshippers. The book sold more than 
five million paperback copies in the United States alone and 
was translated into many languages. The film, starring Mia 
Farrow and John Cassavetes, was a tremendous commercial 
success. The screenplay was adapted by Roman *Polanski, who 
won an Academy Award for this horrifying tale of Satanism 
and the occult. Rosemary's Baby is credited with being a turn- 
ing point in horror fiction, as books and movies dealing with 
the occult suddenly came into vogue. Levin’s next book was 
This Perfect Day. It met with mixed reviews, but then came The 
Stepford Wives (1972). Levin was living then in Wilton, Conn., 
a suburb of New York, and he wrote the book while going 
through a divorce. The book, about a small town where men 
have had enough of women’s liberation, is sometimes viewed 
as a male antidote to the then burgeoning feminist movement. 
It was filmed twice and made into sequels for television. The 
idea of women as robots doing men’s bidding touched a nerve 
in the American psyche and spawned a number of sequels 
and offshoots, and the word “Stepford” entered the common 
vocabulary, meaning anyone who allowed his role in society 
to be dictated by someone else. While Levin had a few plays 
that were unsuccessful, like the musical Drat! The Cat (which 
included the hit song “She Touched Me,’ written by Levin), 
this was not the end of his writing career. Levin turned in 1972 
to The Boys from Brazil. In it Hitler has been cloned, and the 
Fourth Reich is on its way. Levin wrote about Josef Mengele 
attempting to create an army of Hitler clones. It was made 
into a gripping film, with Laurence Olivier, Gregory Peck, and 
James Mason. Levin produced the comedy-thriller Deathtrap 
(1978) for Broadway. It ran for a record-breaking 1,792 per- 
formances and was made into a film that starred Christopher 
Reeve and Michael Caine. In 2004 Levin was honored by the 
Mystery Writers with its Grand Masters Award. 

[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


LEVIN, JUDAH LEIB (known by the acronym Yehalel = 
YeHudah Leib Levin; 1844-1925), Hebrew socialist poet and 
writer and one of the first members of Hovevei Zion. He re- 
ceived an Orthodox education at home but studied secular 
subjects and became completely estranged from his former en- 
vironment. In 1870 he was employed as tutor and secretary by 
the *Brodskis, the Jewish sugar magnates of Kiev, and worked 
for them until the Soviet regime closed the enterprise in 1918. 
In 1871 he published his first collection of poetry, Siftei Renanot 
(Zhitomir, 1871), which was well received by the Hebrew read- 
ing public. His socialist views stemmed from reading Russian 
radical and socialist literature and observing the relations be- 
tween his employers, the Brodskis, and their employees. He 
joined the circle of A.S. *Liebermann and helped him publish 
his newspaper, Ha-Emet. Most of his poems which appeared 
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from 1874 to 1880 in Ha-Shahar dealt with social problems 
and sharply criticized the existing order and the regime. His 
poems, actually essays in rhyme, were minor and innovative 
only in that they were the first to introduce socialist themes 
into Hebrew literature and poetry. Levin's interest in problems 
of Jewish life increased when Russian nationalism and anti- 
semitism grew stronger. The pogroms in 1881 brought a de- 
cisive change in Levin's ideas; he drew even further from the 
socialist circles and devoted himself to the problems of Jewish 
life. He joined Hovevei Zion, was one of the founders of this 
pre-Zionist movement in Kiev, and through letters and arti- 
cles propagandized for the settlement of Erez Israel. He trans- 
lated Disraeli’s Tancred (Or la-Goyim, Warsaw, 1884), which 
visualizes the return of the Jews to their land. Because of this 
activity he had to leave Kiev and settle in the small town of 
Tomashpol where he worked for Brodski and continued with 
his literary work. Living in remote Tomashpol had an adverse 
effect on Levin. Out of touch with his contemporaries, he did 
not progress with the mainstream of Hebrew poetry and lit- 
erature. In 1910, the jubilee of his literary work, he published 
his memoirs, Zikkaron ba-Sefer, including a chronological list 
of his writings. With the onset of the Russian Revolution Levin 
returned to Kiev, where he spent his last years in poverty and 
loneliness. A selection of his memoirs, articles, and poems was 
published in 1968 as Zikhronot ve-Hegyonot. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Yevarkhyahu, Yahalal (1946); J.L. Levin, 
Zikhronot ve-Hegyonot (1968), 7-28 (introd. by Y. Slutsky); J.L. Levin, 
Ketavim Nivharim (1911), 1-9 (introd. by M.M. Feitelson); S. Breiman, 
in: Shivat Ziyyon, 3/4 (1953), 164-77; Klausner, Sifrut, 6 (1958), 118-87 
(incl. bibl.); LNYL, 4 (1961), 244f. (incl. bibl.); Waxman, Literature, 
3 (19607), 258-60. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Scheuer, “Yahalal} in: 
Nachrichtenblatt (June 1980), 4-6; Y. Kabakov, Bein Yahalal le-Soferei 
Amerikah, in: Hadoar, 51 (1973), 163. 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


LEVIN, JUDAH LEIB (1863-1926), rabbi. Born in Lithuania, 
he was educated at Volozhin, and then at Kovno where he was 
ordained by Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Spektor. He then became 
rabbi in Liskava. In 1892 he immigrated to the United States, 
arriving first in Rochester, and then he returned to Europe to 
become the rabbi in Kreva. But within a year he returned to 
the United Sates to become the rabbi at Congregation Bikur 
Cholim in New Haven, Connecticut. 

In 1897 he went to Detroit as the rabbi of three congre- 
gations, Beth Jacob, B'nai Israel, and Shaarey Zedek, where 
he spent the remainder of his life. He arranged the three 
congregations into a formal federation known as the Union 
of Orthodox Hebrew Congregations. He established a 
yeshivah in Detroit that was later named in his memory: 
Beth Yehuda. He was a founder of Agudat Harabbonim and a 
strong supporter of Mizrachi. He organized a parade in sup- 
port of Zionism in 1931 in Detroit. An inventor, he received 
patents for calculators, one of which was exhibited at the 
Smithsonian Institution. He is the author of Ha-Aderet ve- 
ha Emunah. 
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ica: A Biographical Dictionary and Sourcebook (1996). 


[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


LEVIN, LEWIS CHARLES (1808-1860), U.S. lawyer, edi- 
tor, and congressman. Levin, who was born in Charleston, 
South Carolina, attended South Carolina College (now the 
University of South Carolina). After studying law, he settled in 
Philadelphia in 1838 where he was admitted to the bar. There, 
he achieved prominence as a temperance speaker and editor 
of the Temperance Advocate. He was a founder of the Native 
American (later “Know-Nothing”) Party in 1843 and edited 
and published its official organ, the Daily Sun, in Philadelphia. 
Elected as a candidate of the Native American Party to the 
29th, 30t, and 31* Congresses (March 4, 1845-March 3, 1851), 
Levin championed a high tariff, expansionism, public works, 
including a dry dock at Philadelphia, and “Know-Nothing” 
legislation. After being defeated for reelection in 1850, he re- 
sumed his law practice. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.A. Forman, in: AJA, 12 (1960), 150-94. 


[Perry Goldman] 


LEVIN, MAKSIM GRIGORYEVICH (1904-1963), Soviet 
Russian ethnologist and physical anthropologist. Levin did 
extensive field work in Siberia and wrote on the ethnology 
of Asiatic Russia and Siberia. The expert knowledge accu- 
mulated in these expeditions is reflected in his Narody Sibiri 
(“Peoples of Siberia,’ 1956), which he edited with L.P. Potapov 
and to which he was himself an important contributor; and in 
Istoriko-geograficheskiy atlas Sibiri (“A Historico-Geographi- 
cal Atlas of Siberia,” 1961), which he again edited with L.P. 
Potapov. He also wrote Ocherki po istorii antropologii v Rossii 
(1960), a history of the development of anthropology. One of 
his works, Etnicheskaya antropolgiya i problemy etnogeneza 
narodov Dal nego Vostoka (1958), became available in English 
translation in 1963 as Ethnic Origins of the Peoples of North- 
eastern Asia. Levin became deputy director of the Institute of 
Ethnography of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. and 
head of its physical anthropology section, and edited many of 


the institute’s publications. 
[Ephraim Fischoff] 


LEVIN (LEFIN), MENAHEM MENDEL (1749-1826), early 
Haskalah author, translator, and educator. Born in Satanov, Po- 
dolia, he had a traditional Jewish education but also studied 
sciences, mathematics, and medieval philosophy in his youth. 
From 1780 to 1783/84 Levin lived in Berlin, where he met Moses 
*Mendelssohn, through whom he established contact with the 
leaders of the Haskalah. His first popular literary success was 
a Hebrew translation of Tissot’s Manual of Popular Medicine 
and Hygiene, undertaken with Mendelssohn's encouragement. 
Through a chance encounter, he made the acquaintance of one 
of Poland's leading statesmen, Prince Adam *Czartoryski, who 
ultimately became his patron, helping him to publish his work 
and allotting him a stipend. Levin taught mathematics and phi- 
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losophy to Czartoryski’s children, which was rare at that time, 
and dedicated his unpublished philosophical treatise, “Aus dem 
Nachlass eines Sonderlings zu Abdera;’ to Czartoryski’s wife. 
When the great Sejm met in Warsaw (1788-92), Levin par- 
ticipated in discussions on contemporary problems. Toward 
the end of the 18 century, he resided in Ustye and in St. Pe- 
tersburg in the home of the wealthy philanthropist J. *Zeitlin, 
serving as tutor to his grandson. After 1808 he lived in Brody 
and Tarnopol, where his influence on the maskilim in Galicia, 
notably N. *Krochmal and J. *Perl, was so considerable that he 
is regarded as the father of the Galician Haskalah. 

Believing that the achievement of the objectives of the 
Haskalah depended, in large measure, upon making books 
readily available to the public, he dedicated himself to the 
publication of both secular and religious works. Like other 
maskilim, Levin derived his views on Judaism primarily from 
Maimonides, and he prepared a new version of the Guide of 
the Perplexed (Zolkiew, 1829), which he wrote in mishnaic He- 
brew, hoping thereby to make the work more accessible to the 
modern reader. Levin's main contributions to Jewish literature 
were his use of mishnaic Hebrew, whose style he described as 
“light and pure,” rather than the biblical rhetoric employed by 
almost all of his literary contemporaries, and his willingness 
to write works in Yiddish - the anathema of the Haskalah. 
Thus he directed a number of Haskalah writers toward a more 
popular Hebrew style and many of his usages and neologisms 
have entered modern Hebrew. To render certain books of the 
Bible more easily comprehensible to the East European Yid- 
dish speaker, he produced an idiomatic Yiddish translation 
of the ethical and poetic books of the Hagiographa: Psalms, 
Proverbs, Job, Lamentations, and Ecclesiastes. However, the 
appearance of his translation of Proverbs (Tarnopol, 1813) was 
bitterly criticized by maskilim, especially Tobias *Feder, who 
objected to the use of Yiddish, denouncing it as a betrayal of 
Haskalah ideals and a reversion to parochialism. Levin's other 
Yiddish works either remained in manuscript or were pub- 
lished after his death. 

Levin was more of a popularizer than an original writer. 
Most of his works were translations, popularizations, or pro- 
posals designed to improve the condition of the Jews through 
the use of Enlightenment ideas, i.e., the application of rea- 
son to the social, economic, and moral problems of the com- 
munity. For example, believing that poverty among the Jews 
stemmed from their involvement in petty commerce, he sug- 
gested that the situation could be improved only by Jewish 
participation in basic industry, the skilled trades, and farming. 
In spite of his strong opposition to Hasidism, he did not hesi- 
tate to request help from the leaders of the hasidic community 
in order to achieve communal reforms. Levin’s approach to 
social and cultural problems was particularly influenced by 
the Edict of Tolerance (1781) of *Joseph 11 of Austria, and by 
N.H. *Wessely’s Divrei Shalom ve-Emet (1782). Advocating 
the reform of Jewish education, Levin, like Wessely, urged 
that secular studies, especially the sciences, be added to Torah 
learning. The language of instruction, he believed, should be 
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Polish, and that the Bible should be taught with the aid of a 
Polish translation. Although opposing fanaticism, Levin nev- 
ertheless held that religion was the driving force in the his- 
tory of the Jewish people. He, therefore, vehemently opposed 
those maskilim who deviated from traditional observance. 
Unlike Mendelssohn, he wanted to preserve the wide inter- 
nal autonomy of the kehillah and the jurisdiction of the Jew- 
ish rabbinical courts, but recommended the reorganization of 
the rabbinate so that it included district rabbis who possessed 
secular as well as talmudic knowledge. 

Levin opposed Kabbalah, and Hasidism which he claimed 
to be responsible for lowering morality among the Jews. The 
first writer to see Hasidism as the most powerful opponent 
of the Haskalah, Levin urged rabbis to attack Hasidism and 
to censor its books as well as kabbalistic works. In his unpub- 
lished Mahkimat Peti and Der Ershter Hasid Levin satirized 
the “nonsense” in Hasidic writings, social mores, and theoreti- 
cal principles. In his opinion the authorities were interested 
in bringing Enlightenment to the Jews, and he suggested the 
enactment of legislation for this purpose. The best way of com- 
bating Hasidism was by undertaking educational work among 
the Jews. Levin died in Tarnopol. 

Among his other writings are Moda la-Binah, contain- 
ing essays on science and excerpts from Refuot ha-Am and Ig- 
gerot Hokhmah (Berlin, 1789); Heshbon ha-Nefesh (Lemberg, 
1812), ethical essays patterned on Benjamin Franklin’s Poor 
Richard’s Almanac; Masot ha- Yam (Zolkiew, 1818; Lemberg, 
1859), a translation of Campe’s travel book; Elon Moreh, an in- 
troduction to the Guide of the Perplexed (Odessa, 1867); Sefer 
Kohelet (Odessa, 1873; Vilna, 1930), a Yiddish translation of 
Ecclesiastes; and Essai dun plan de réforme ayant pour objet 
declairer la nation juive en Pologne et de redresser par la ses 
moeurs (1791-92). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Klausner, Sifrut, 1 (19527), 224-53, includes 
bibliography; Zeitlin, Bibliotheca, 202-4; J.S. Raisin, Haskalah Move- 
ment in Russia (1913), 99-101; N.M. Gelber, in: Abraham Weiss Jubilee 
Volume (1964), 271-305, Hebrew part; idem, in: Aus Zwei Jahrhunder- 
ten (1924), 39-57; J. Weinloes, in: Ha-Olam, 13 (1925), iss. 39-42; idem, 
in: yrvo Bleter, 3 (1931), 334-57; J.L. Landau, Short Lectures on Modern 
Hebrew Literature (19387), 187-92; M. Wiener, Tsu der Geshikhte fun 
der Yidisher Literatur in 19ten Yorhundert (1945), 38—44; S. Katz, in: 
KS, 16 (1939-40), 114-33; M. Erik (Merkin), Etudn tsu der Geshikhte 
fun der Haskale (1934), 135-51; Ch. Shmeruk, in: Yidishe Shprakh, 24 
(1964), 33-52; Waxman, Literature, index, s.v. Leffin. 


[Avraham Rubinstein] 


LEVIN, MEYER (1905-1981), U.S. novelist. Born and raised 
in the Chicago slums, Levin became a reporter for the Chi- 
cago Daily News and in 1925 was sent to cover the opening of 
the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, and returned to Palestine 
in 1928 to spend a year on a kibbutz. He had already written 
short stories of Jewish life, some of which appeared in the Me- 
norah Journal, but his Yehuda (1931) was one of the first novels 
about kibbutz life. In The Golden Mountain (1932), reissued in 
1966 as Classic Hassidic Tales, he retold stories of the Hasidim, 
and in The Old Bunch (1937) portrayed his own generation 
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of Chicago Jews. Levin was a correspondent in Spain during 
the Civil War (1936-39) and later reported the Palestine dis- 
orders for the Jewish Telegraphic Agency (1945-46). In 1946 
he made the first feature film of the yishuv, My Father’s House, 
and a documentary, The Illegals, in 1947. His autobiography, 
In Search, appeared in 1950. 

Levin's writings covered a wide field - from Jewish mys- 
ticism to the modern American scene, which he depicted 
with realism and vitality. His novels include Reporter (1929), 
Frankie and Johnny (1930, reedited as The Young Lovers, 1952), 
‘The Fanatic (1964), and Stronghold (1965). Levin was the first 
writer to dramatize The Diary of Anne Frank (1952). Levin's 
own account of the turmoil he underwent to bring his version 
of the diary to the stage is found in his The Obsession (1973). 
His bestseller, Compulsion (1956), a study of the *Loeb-Leo- 
pold murder case of the 1920s, was dramatized by the au- 
thor himself (1959) and filmed. Eva (1959) told the story of a 
Jewish girl’s escape from Nazi-occupied Poland to Palestine. 
Levin also published a Passover Haggadah, various histo- 
ries of Israel for juveniles, and books on the synagogue and 
the Jewish way of life. In 1958 he settled in Israel, which was 
the setting for his erotic extravaganza, Gore and Igor (1968). 
Israel is also the subject of his novels The Settlers (1972) and 
The Harvest (1978). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Graver, An Obsession with Anne 
Frank: Meyer Levin and the Diary (1995); R. Melnick, The Stolen Leg- 
acy of Anne Frank: Meyer Levin, Lillian Hellman and the Staging of 
the Diary (1997); S. Rubin, Meyer Levin (1982). 


[Sol Liptzin] 


LEVIN, NATHANIEL WILLIAM (1819-1903), pioneer New 
Zealand merchant and communal leader. Probably born in 
London, he arrived at Port Nicholson (Wellington) in 1841, 
opened a store, and prospered, although the store was de- 
stroyed by an earthquake in 1848. Levin became a dynamic 
force in local commercial and maritime enterprises, estab- 
lishing interests in the whaling trade and exporting wool. 
He built his own wharf and owned a fleet of sailing ships. A 
justice of the peace and foundation member of many public 
institutions, he was appointed to the Legislative Council in 
1869, but retired to London in 1871. Earlier he took part in 
the affairs of the embryo Wellington Jewish community, his 
name appearing as a trustee to the Crown grant of the Jewish 
cemetery land. He was the father of William Hort Levin mp. 
The town of Levin was named after the family. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Journal and Proceedings of the Australian Jew- 
ish Historical Society, 3 (1949-53), 305a; L.M. Goldman, History of the 
Jews in New Zealand (1958), index. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: New Zea- 
land Dictionary of Biography; R. Gore, Levins, 1841-1941 (1956). 


[Maurice S. Pitt] 


LEVIN, NORA (1916-1989), historian of the Jewish experi- 
ence for general audiences. Born in Philadelphia to Joseph and 
Bertha Levin, Levin received her B.S. in education at Temple 
University in 1938 and her B.S. in library science in 1941 from 
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the Drexel Institute of Technology in Philadelphia. After serv- 
ing as a visitor for the Department of Public Assistance in 
Philadelphia from 1938 to 1940, she started a career as a ref- 
erence librarian, working at the Free Library of Philadelphia 
(1941-43), Time, Inc. (1943-44), and Holiday (1945-47). Levin 
served as the executive secretary of the Philadelphia Council 
of the Women’s Labor Zionist Organization of America, *Pi- 
oneer Women, from 1948 to 1953. Between 1953 and 1970, she 
taught high school history and English in the Philadelphia 
public schools. Levin became an instructor of Jewish history 
at Gratz College in Philadelphia in 1970, where she taught un- 
til her death in 1989. In that year, Gratz College awarded her 
a D.H.Lit. posthumously. 

Levin was the author of three books, including one of 
the earliest general accounts of the Shoah, The Holocaust: 
‘The Destruction of European Jewry, 1933-1945 (1968). In 1977, 
she wrote While Messiah Tarried: Jewish Socialist Movements, 
1871-1933, a study of various movements that wedded social- 
ist principles to a vigorous Jewish identity. Levin also wrote a 
two-volume study, Jews in the Soviet Union since 1917: Paradox 
of Survival (1988). Always a community activist, she regularly 
wrote articles for journals of opinion like the Jewish Frontier, 


The Reconstructionist, Commonweal, and The Nation. 
[Marsha L. Rozenblit (2"4 ed.)] 


LEVIN, POUL THEODOR (1869-1925), Danish author, 
critic, and journalist. Born in Copenhagen, Levin wrote plays 
and literary studies, but was best known for his successful 
novels idealizing home life and the role of women. These in- 
clude Familien i Danmark (1911), Lykkens Veje (“The Ways of 
Happiness,’ 1913), and Mariannes Mor (1921). Levin also con- 
tributed to Berlingske Tidende and from 1910 edited the peri- 
odical Tilskueren. 


LEVIN, RICHARD C. (1947- ), president of Yale University. 
Born in San Francisco, Levin received his bachelor’s degree in 
history from Stanford University in 1968. He studied politics 
and philosophy at Oxford University, earning a bachelor of 
letters degree. In 1974 he received his doctorate in economics 
from Yale, and he joined the Yale faculty that same year. 

An influential economist, Levin focused on the econom- 
ics of technological change, including industrial research and 
development and the effects of public regulation on private 
industry. His work in the 1970s and 1980s on the Interstate 
Commerce Commission influenced railroad deregulation. At 
Yale, Levin taught courses on microeconomics, the oil indus- 
try, and the history of economic thought, among other sub- 
jects. He became director of graduate studies in economics, 
then was appointed chairman of the Economics Department 
in 1987. He was named the Frederick William Beinecke Pro- 
fessor of Economics at Yale in 1992, and he became dean of 
the Graduate School that same year. 

Levin was named president of Yale in 1993. One of the 
longest-serving Ivy League presidents, he became known for 
several initiatives. Under his presidency, Yale invested over 
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$2 billion in renovation and building, focusing on the expan- 
sion of the university's medical and science facilities. At the 
same time, Levin worked to build a partnership with the city 
of New Haven, supporting initiatives for economic develop- 
ment, education, and human services; these measures have in- 
cluded the renovation of downtown New Haven, local home- 
buying programs, the President’s Public Service Fellowships, 
and contributions of $100 million to city improvements dur- 
ing Levin's tenure. 

Another of Levin's priorities has been the “internation- 
alization” of Yale. He created the Yale Center for the Study of 
Globalization, headed by Ernesto Zedillo, former president 
of Mexico, and the Yale World Fellows Program, which seeks 
to train emerging world leaders. Building connections with 
China, Yale sponsored an Advanced University Leadership 
Program for presidents and vice presidents of fourteen lead- 
ing Chinese universities in 2004 and 2005, as well as an ex- 
ecutive education program for Chinese government officials 
in June 2005. 

Levin served as a director of Lucent Technologies and 
as a trustee of the William and Flora Hewlett Foundation, 
a leading philanthropic organization. He was a fellow of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, and he was a mem- 
ber of the board on Science, Technology and Economic Policy 
at the National Academy of Science. A member of the Ameri- 
can Economic Association, he also served as chairman of the 
board of the University Alliance for Lifelong Learning, spon- 
sored by Yale, Oxford, and Stanford Universities. 


[Dorothy Bauhoff (2"4 ed.)] 


LEVIN, SANDER (1931-_ ), U.S. congressman. Levin was 
born in Detroit. He graduated from Detroit's Central High 
School and then went to the University of Chicago for his B.A., 
Columbia University for an M.A. in International Relations, 
and Harvard Law School. Levin represented Oakland County 
for six years in the Michigan State Senate and was minority 
leader in 1969-70, his final year in the Senate. Levin ran un- 
successfully for governor of Michigan in 1970 and 1974, nar- 
rowly losing both contests. During the Carter Administration 
he worked with the Agency for International Development 
before being elected to Congress in 1982. He was the rank- 
ing minority member of the Trade Subcommittee, where he 
used his standing to protect the American auto industry. Levin 
served on the House Ways and Means Committee, which has 
jurisdiction over all tax, trade, and economic growth policies, 
and entitlement spending, including Social Security, Medicare, 
welfare, and unemployment compensation. He was the rank- 
ing Democrat on the Social Security Subcommittee. He also 
served on the Trade subcommittee. 

He was known as a leader on trade issues — seeking ways 
to use trade policy to shape globalization. He persistently chal- 
lenged unfair trade practices that threaten U.S. manufacturers 
and USS. job issues that are important to Michigan's threat- 
ened automobile manufacturing industry. He also worked 
on a variety of health care issues from children’s health care, 
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transitional Medicaid, and mental health. He was a leader on 
welfare reform issues and the federal unemployment insur- 
ance program and introduced legislation to include preventive 
services in Medicare, and to create a national public service 
campaign for gynecological cancer. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Sandy Maisel and I. Forman, Jews in Amer- 


ican Politics (2001). 
[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


LEVIN, SHMARYA (Shemaryahu; 1867-1935), Zionist 
leader, Hebrew and Yiddish author. Born in Svisloch, Be- 
lorussia, Levin joined Hibbat Zion in his youth, was one of 
*Ahad Ha-Am’s adherents, becoming a member of the *Be- 
nei Moshe society. Levin studied at Berlin University and 
at the Hochschule fuer die Wissenschaft des Judentums in 
the same city, joining the Russian-Jewish Scientific Society, 
which proliferated the idea of Jewish nationalism among Rus- 
sian-Jewish students in Germany. He served as *Kazyonny 
ravvin in Grodno (1896-97) and Yekatrinoslav (1898-1904) 
and preached in Vilna (1904-06). Throughout his career he 
worked toward spreading Zionist ideas both orally and in the 
Hebrew press (Ha-Shiloah, Ha-Zeman, Ha-Zofeh) and the Yid- 
dish press (Der Yud, Der Fraynd). At the Sixth Zionist Con- 
gress (1903), Levin was among the leaders of the opposition 
to the *Uganda Scheme. He was also among the founders of 
the League for the Attainment of Equal Rights for the Jewish 
People in Russia (established in 1905) and a member of its 
central board. In 1906 Levin was chosen to the first Russian 
Duma as delegate of the Jewish National List in Vilna (with 
the support of the Lithuanians). He participated in delibera- 
tions in the Duma and delivered two speeches on the pogrom 
in Bialystok. After the first Duma was disbanded, Levin was 
among the signators of the Vyborg Declaration, which called 
for civil disobedience. 

Afterward, Levin left Russia and settled in Berlin, from 
where he traveled to the United States on a number of lecture 
tours. At the Tenth Zionist Congress (1911), he was elected a 
member of the Zionist Executive. He took part in the work 
of the *Hilfsverein der deutschen Juden in Germany and was 
among the initiators of the establishment of the technical 
school in Haifa (the *Technion); he also influenced Ameri- 
can Jews to contribute to this cause. Levin resigned from the 
board of governors of the Technion together with Ahad Ha- 
Am and J. *Tschlenow after their suggestion to use Hebrew 
as the language of instruction was rejected. During World 
War 1 he lived in the U.S. and directed propaganda work 
on Zionism and Hebrew culture orally and in writing. To- 
gether with Y.D. *Berkowitz he edited the weekly Ha-Toren 
and regularly wrote its editorials. Levin was outstanding as a 
sharp-witted publicist, and he became particularly famous as 
a speaker and conversationalist. His speeches were a blend of 
Jewish heritage and European culture, spiced with Jewish folk 
wit. He frequently contributed to the Zionist press in all its 
languages, and some of his articles were collected in Bi- Ymei 
ha-Maavar (“In the Days of Transition,” 1949). 
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In 1920 Levin participated in the postwar Zionist Con- 
ference in London and was entrusted with the propaganda for 
*Keren Hayesod. He was among the founders and directors 
of the Devir publishing house. In 1924 he settled in Palestine, 
traveling from time to time in various countries on missions 
for the Zionist Movement and its funds. He developed ties of 
friendship with Sir Arthur *Wauchope, the high commissioner 
for Palestine. Levin's first book was entitled Asarah Shirim 
(“Ten Poems,’ original works and translations, 1899). In his 
last years he began to publish his memoirs in the Jewish Daily 
Forward (New York). A selection of his letters was published 
in 1966 entitled Iggerot Shemaryahu Levin. A small selection 
of his articles appeared in English entitled Out of Bondage 
(1919). Levin’s autobiography and memoirs appeared in Eng- 
lish in three volumes entitled Childhood in Exile (1929), Youth 
in Revolt (1930), and The Arena (1932). In 1967 it appeared in 
one volume (abridged by Maurice Samuel) entitled Forward 
from Exile (1967). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Lipsky, A Gallery of Zionist Profiles (1956), 
78-85; Z. Woyslawsky, Yehidim bi-Reshut ha-Rabbim (1943), 62-75; B. 
Katznelson, Be-Havlei Adam (19647), 83-88; J. Fichmann, Be-Terem 
Aviv (1959), 310-23; Ch. Weizmann, Trial and Error (1949), index. 

[Yehuda Slutsky] 


LEVIN, THEODORE (1897-1971), U.S. federal district court 
judge. Born in Chicago, Levin was appointed by President Tru- 
man in 1946 to the federal district court in Michigan. From 
1959 to 1967 he was chief judge of the eastern district federal 
court of Michigan, remaining on the court until his death. 
Levin gave important aid to immigrants. He led the legal fight 
against an alien registration act which, in 1931, mainly thanks 
to his efforts, was declared unconstitutional by the U.S. cir- 
cuit court of appeals, and cooperated actively with local and 
national agencies aiding immigrants. He started a sentencing 
counseling system in federal courts. A lifelong Zionist, Levin, 
who was deeply involved in Jewish organizational work, held 
numerous national and local offices. At one time, he was presi- 
dent of the Detroit Jewish Welfare Federation, United Jewish 
Charities, and the Council of Social Agencies. He was a board 
member of many organizations, among them the Joint Distri- 
bution Committee and the National Refugee Service. 


[Frederick R. Lachman] 


LEVIN, YIZHAK MEIR (1894-1971), leader of the *Agudat 
Israel movement. Born in Gora, Poland, Levin came from a 
hasidic family: his maternal grandfather was the Gerer Rabbi, 
R. Judah Aryeh Leib Alter (Sefat Emet), and his father-in-law 
was the Gerer Rabbi, R. Abraham Mordecai Alter. He was 
active in Agudat Israel when it was formed in Poland after 
World War 1. Agudat Israel in Poland was dominated by the 
Gerer Hasidim, and Levin quickly rose to its leadership. In 
1924 he represented his movement on the Warsaw Commu- 
nity Council, and at the Second Great Assembly of Agudat 
Israel (Vienna, 1929) he was elected to the World Presidium. 
In 1935 he visited Palestine at the head of a delegation of the 
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Agudat Israel Center in Poland and reorganized the executive 
there. At the Third Great Assembly (Marienbad, 1937), he was 
chosen as one of the two deputy presidents of the World Ac- 
tions Committee. 

Levin managed to escape from Poland at the beginning of 
World War 11 and in 1940 reached Palestine, where he was ac- 
tive in rescue operations from Nazi-dominated Europe. When 
the Central Committee of Agudat Israel met in Marienbad 
(1947), he was put in charge of the Erez Israel branch of the 
movement. Levin was elected to the First *Knesset and was 
minister of social welfare in the first Israel government. He 
served in this capacity until 1952, when he resigned during the 
controversy over some form of national service for women. At 
the Fourth Great Assembly (Jerusalem, 1954), he was elected 
president of the World Actions Committee and chairman of 
the World Executive of Agudat Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tidhar, 4 (1950), 1804-05. 


[Menachem Friedman] 


LEVIN, ZEVI HIRSCH(-el) BEN ARYEH LOEB (Hirsch 
Loebel; Hart Lyon; 1721-1800), rabbi; born in Rzeszow, Gali- 
cia. In addition to talmudic scholarship he had a knowledge 
of Hebrew grammar, Jewish history, philosophy, physics, and 
geometry. While still young, he took part in the *Emden-Ey- 
beschuetz controversy, siding with Jacob Emden, his maternal 
uncle. In 1758 he was appointed rabbi of the Great and Ham- 
bro synagogues, London (where he was known as Hart Lyon), 
holding the post for seven years. When in 1764 the leaders of 
the London community prevented him from publishing a de- 
fense of the shehitah in London in reply to the attack of Jacob 
Kimhi, and because of dissatisfaction with the state of tal- 
mudic studies, he relinquished his position and went to Hal- 
berstadt (Germany), where he was appointed rabbi and rosh 
yeshivah. In 1770 he was appointed rabbi of Mannheim and 
in 1773 became rabbi of Berlin. Levin was a friend of Moses 
*Mendelssohn, even writing an approbation for his German 
translation of the Bible. When the Prussian government re- 
quested Levin to write in German an account of Jewish com- 
mercial and matrimonial law, Levin asked Mendelssohn to 
compose it under his supervision. It was published in Berlin 
(1778) and entitled Ritualgesetze der Juden. His friendship with 
Mendelssohn was impaired when Levin attempted to prevent 
N.H. *Wessely from publishing his Divrei Shalom ve-Emet 
(Berlin, 1782) and even endeavored to have him expelled from 
Berlin. When Mendelssohn defended Wessely, Levin sent in 
his resignation; however, he did not act on it and remained 
in Berlin until his death. Levin supported and defended his 
son, Saul *Berlin, in the disputes in which he was involved, 
especially with regard to the forged response Besamim Rosh 
(Berlin, 1793). 

Levin's commentary on Avot was published together 
with that of Jacob Emden (Berlin, 1834). He also wrote occa- 
sional poems, entitled “Nahalat Zevi; which were published 
in Ha-Maggid (no. 14, 1870). One of his poems appears at the 
beginning of his brother Saul’s Binyan Ariel (Amsterdam, 
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1778). He was father of Solomon *Hirschel, subsequently chief 
rabbi in London. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Adler, in: Papers Read at the Anglo-Jewish 
Historical Exhibition (1888), 280-4; B.H. Auerbach, Geschichte der 
israelitischen Gemeinde Halberstadt (1866), 86-96; C. Duschinsky, 
The Rabbinate of the Great Synagogue, London (1921), 2-73, 274-95; 
L. Landshut, Toledot Anshei ha-Shem (1884), 69-115; Schischa, in: Ha- 
Darom, 12 (1960), 58-67; Samet, in: KS, 13 (1967/68), 430-1; C. Roth, 
History of the Great Synagogue, London (1950), 108-23; idem, Essays 
and Portraits in Anglo-Jewish History (1962), 252-3; M.S. Samet, in: 
Mehkarim be-Toledot Am Yisrael ve-Erez Yisrael le-Zekher Zevi Avneri 


(1970), 249-53. 
[Shlomo Tal] 


LEVINAS, EMMANUEL (1906-1995), philosopher and Jew- 
ish thinker. Levinas was born in Kovno, Lithuania. He grew up 
in a Jewish home that was open to European culture. In 1915 
the Jews of Kovno were expelled and Levinas attended public 
high school in Karkhov, Ukraine. He read the great Russian 
classics Dostoyevsky, Tolstoy, Turgeniev, Gogol, Pushkin, and 
Lermontov. After having suffered from Ukrainian antisemi- 
tism, the family returned to Kovno in July 1920, where he at- 
tended the Jewish lyceum that was organized by Joseph Carle- 
bach and directed by Moses Schwabe. In 1923 Levinas moved 
to France, where he studied in Strasbourg under people like 
Maurice Pradines, Henri Carteron, Maurice Halbwachs, and 
Charles Blondel. During the 1928-29 academic year he went to 
nearby Freiburg, Germany, where he studied under Edmund 
*Husserl and Martin Heidegger. Heidegger had published in 
1927 his Sein und Zeit, a work much appreciated by Levinas. In 
1929 Levinas was present at the Kant seminar in Davos where 
Ernst *Cassirer and Heidegger held their famous debate. 

In 1930 Levinas published his Ph.D. thesis, which he 
had written under Jean Wahl (Théorie de l’intuition dans la 
phénoménologie de Husserl). This was the first French book 
on Husserl. Two years later he published the first substantial 
French article on Heidegger (a revised version in En décou- 
vrant lexistence avec Husserl et Heidegger). Levinas played 
a pioneer role in the dissemination of phenomenology in 
France. He also co-translated Husserl’s Cartesian Meditations. 
Although he became increasingly critical of the philosophies 
of his teachers, he continued to use the phenomenological 
method in his own philosophic work. 

In 1930, Levinas received French citizenship. In addi- 
tion to his philosophic work, Levinas began publishing ar- 
ticles on Jewish subjects. In 1934, for instance, he published 
“Some Reflections on the Philosophy of Hitlerism,” criticizing 
New Germany’s primitivism. In the 1930s he met Paul Ricoeur 
and also attended Saturday night gatherings in the house of 
Gabriel Marcel, where he became acquainted with Jean-Paul 
Sartre and Jacques Maritain. 

In 1939 Levinas was drafted into the French army and was 
then captured. After detention in France, he was deported to 
a POW camp near Hanover, Germany, which bore the infa- 
mous number “1492.” For four years he was a prisoner, cut- 
ting and sawing wood. He survived; his wife and daughter also 
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survived, having fled from Paris with the help of Maurice 
Blanchot and finally finding a hiding place in a French mon- 
astery. Levinas’ parents and his brothers in Kovno were mur- 
dered. 

After the war, Levinas became director of ENIO, the Ori- 
ental Israelite Normal School, attended by Moroccan Jews who 
had immigrated to France. He continued in this position until 
1961. In that same year he published Totality and Infinity and 
with this publication Levinas established his reputation as an 
independent, original philosopher in France. From 1947 un- 
til 1951 he studied Talmud with Rabbi Mordechai Chouchani, 
who was also the teacher of Elie *Wiesel. He taught at the Uni- 
versity of Poitiers (1961-62), the University of Paris at Nan- 
terres (1962-73), and finally at the Sorbonne (1973-76). 


Ethical Metaphysics 

Levinas made German phenomenology known in France. 
However, he became more and more dissatisfied with the 
thought of his teachers. He conceived Heidegger’s ontology 
as crucial, but also as problematic. Husserl’s transcendental 
ego and Heidegger's Dasein were solitary and did not take 
adequate account of human relations. Levinas strongly felt 
the need to leave the “climate” of Heidegger’s philosophy, in 
which the encounter with other human beings was neglected, 
since Heidegger concentrated upon modes of Being rather 
than on the intersubjective world. Already in his early pub- 
lication De lévasion (1935), Levinas looked for what exceeds 
the Being, maintaining that the relation of man to Being is 
not only ontology. 

With time, and not unconnected to the experience of 
Hitler’s Germany, Levinas developed an ethical thinking that 
avoids the “allergy” of Western philosophy for the otherness 
of the Other. Time and the Other and Existence and Existents, 
which appeared both in 1947, are books that already contain 
themes like “il y a” (the anonymous and threatening “there 
is”), sexual relation, paternity, and fecundity that appear in 
Levinas’ greater works, in which he criticized both his teach- 
ers, who subsumed the Other under the Same. 

His two major works are Totality and Infinity (1961) and 
Otherwise than Being (1974). In Levinas’ ethics, the Other with 
his constitutive strangeness puts the self into question. The 
Other is not an alter ego, not to be mastered, but unknowable, 
enigmatic, refractory to light; the Other's “face” commands not 
to subsume him. The command stemming from the “face,” that 
is never a sole object of vision, is: “Thou shalt not murder.’ 
The Other is never a pure phenomenon, but rather a call, an 
authoritatively speaking voice that asks for an exile out of the 
self. Levinas’ entire philosophical project implies therefore 
an attack on totality, on totalitarian thinking and history. He 
found the idea of rupturing totality in Franz *Rosenzweig’s 
Star of Redemption (1921) which he read before World War un, 
and he admitted to having made extensive use of Rosenzweig’s 
anti-totalitarian thought. Levinas retakes Plato’s terms of the 
“Same” and the “Other” and points to the frequent absorption 
of the Other by the Same in the history of philosophy. In Hus- 
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serl’s phenomenology, the transcendental ego is the source of 
all meaning (Sinngebung), whereas in Heidegger’s fundamen- 
tal ontology Being as reflected in the beings is everything. In 
contrast to these teachings, Levinas searches not for totality, 
but for what ruptures “totality,” for what he calls “infinity,” “al- 
terity, “discourse,” “transcendence,” and “exteriority.” 

His ethics is not epistemologically founded, nor is it based 
upon reason as in Kant, but upon the normative relation, i.e., 
upon the concrete demand of the other person. The contact 
with the Other face to face is one of demand: the Other ad- 
dresses the I, resisting its powers and appropriation. The rela- 
tionship is not reciprocal as in Martin *Buber, it is asymmetri- 
cal. With time, Levinas paid more attention to “the third party” 
(le tiers), i.e., to social and political justice. Yet, the inegalitarian 
moment of the ethical encounter remains in vigor. 

The first great critical reaction to Totality and Infinity 
came from Jacques *Derrida. In his essay “Violence et mé- 
taphysique,’ he pointed to some of Levinas’ problematic read- 
ings of his teachers and regretted Levinas’ preference of speech 
to writing, from which the speaker is absent, which would be 
more fitting for a philosophy of alterity. He was mainly con- 
cerned with the question of how to talk about the Other in the 
language of the Same. In Otherwise than Being, Levinas dealt 
less with the Other than with the subject. He did not conceive 
the subject as a consciousness, but as welcoming the Other, 
as “responsibility,” “exposure,” “witness,” and as “in proxim- 
ity.” He now attempted to leave out the language of ontology 
and writes about “an-archy,’ “hostage,” “obsession,” “persecu- 
tion,” and “substitution.” He further tries to avoid the prob- 
lem of the thematizing of the unthematizable by incessantly 
unsaying the said (dédire le Dit), because no said may contain 
the Saying (Je Dire) of responsibility. He resists totalization in 
keeping the tension between the Saying and a said that bears 
the traces of the Saying. 


Jewish Writings 

Parallel to his “professional” (i.e., philosophic) writings, Levi- 
nas also published a vast body of “confessional” writings that 
treat Judaism, religious themes, and Talmud. Some of these 
essays on Judaism were collected in Difficult Freedom (1963), 
in Beyond the Verse (1982), and In the Time of the Nations 
(1988). 

Levinas does not strive for harmonization between his 
“professional” and “confessional” writings, but discusses one 
truth beyond ontology that can be discussed in different man- 
ners. When compared with the great attention that was paid to 
the philosophical part of his oeuvre, the Jewish part of Levi- 
nas’ writings has been largely neglected in scholarly research, 
although there is undeniably a strong interaction between the 
two parts of the diptych, with terms and themes appearing in 
both kinds of writings. 

Although Levinas does acknowledge Jewish particular- 
ity as prototypically refusing totality, he highlights the uni- 
versal dimension in Judaism. The Jewish message is one for 
all humanity. Ethics, which Levinas wanted to discuss philo- 
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sophically, is for him attested to in the holy life, to which the 
Bible, Midrashim, and Talmud testify. There is an interaction 
between the Greek “love of wisdom” and the Jewish “wisdom 
of love” Once it is Japheth that visits the tents of Shem, once 
it is vice versa. In the Jewish writings, Abraham becomes the 
prototype of the one, characterized by hospitality, who tran- 
scends the narrow world of the self in order to follow an al- 
ways exterior voice. He is exemplary in his extending “hos- 
pitality” to strangers. Levinas does not write about God as 
Being, but as not assumable “illéite” — Ileity (He-hood, from 
the Latin “ile.” that one, the other one), as alterity - the other 
than other - that ruptures the unity of the I, orienting it to- 
ward other human beings. 

Levinas was the first Jewish thinker in modern times to 
approach the Talmud philosophically, mainly its aggadic parts, 
as a source of wisdom relevant for our day. His remarkable Tal- 
mudic Readings were first delivered at the annual meetings of 
the Colloque des Intellectuels Juifs de Langue Francaise, which 
started in 1957; they were later collected and published. 

Levinas thought that humanism of the other person and 
Judaism were compatible, and he considered being Jewish a 
form of being human. However, the Jewish response to the 
universal question contained elements beyond humanism, 
which he regarded as insufficiently human. Levinas wrote 
about the greater attention to the human in the “humanism 
of the other man,’ which is dissatisfied with mere intentions 
and declarations and in which the violent freedom of the sov- 
ereign I, joylessly possessing the world, is radically put into 
question. 


Influence 
Levinas renewed Jewish thinking and by now occupies an emi- 
nent place in the pantheon of modern Jewish thinkers such as 
Hermann Cohen, Franz Rosenzweig, and Martin Buber. 
Philosophers and theologians all over the world are in- 
terested in Levinas’ work. Ethics and Infinity (trans. R. Cohen, 
1985) which contains talks of P. Nemo with Levinas, presents 
a good introduction to his entire oeuvre. 
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nas. An Introduction (1996); J. Derrida, “Violence et métaphysique: 
Essai sur la pensée d’ Emmanuel Lévinas” (1964), in: LEcriture et la 
difference (1967), 117-228; idem, “En ce moment méme dans cet ou- 
vrage me voici,” in: Laruelle (ed.), Textes pour Emmanuel Levinas 
(1980), 21-60; E. Feron, De l’idée de la transcendance a la question du 
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langage: LTtinéraire philosophique d Emmanuel Lévinas (1992); A. Fin- 
kelkraut, La Sagesse de lamour (1984); R. Gibbs, Correlations in Rosen- 
zweig and Levinas (1992); J. Greisch and J. Rolland (eds.), Emmanuel 
Lévinas: LEthique comme philosophie premiére (1993); J. Halpérin and 
N. Hansson, Colloque des intellectuels juifs. Difficile justice. Dans la 
trace d Emmanuel Lévinas. Actes du xxxvie Colloque des intellectuels 
juifs de langue francaise (1998); S. Handelman, Fragments of Redemp- 
tion: Jewish Thought and Literary Theory in Benjamin, Scholem, and 
Levinas (1991); M.-A. Lescourret, Emmanuel Lévinas (1994); Z. Levy, 
The Other and Responsibility: The Philosophy of Emmanuel Levinas 
(Heb., 1998); J. Llewelyn, Emmanuel Levinas: The Genealogy of Eth- 
ics (1995); S. Malka, Lire Lévinas (1984); idem, Emmanuel Lévinas: la 
vie et la trace (2002); E. Meir, “The Dimension of the Feminine in 
Levinas’ Philosophy,” in: Iyyun — The Jerusalem Philosophical Quar- 
terly, 43 (1994), 145-52 (Heb.); idem, “La presenza biblica nella cultura 
ebraica contemporanea: M. Buber — F. Rosenzweig - E. Levinas,” in: 
S.J. Sierra (ed.), La lettura ebraica delle Scritture (1995), 465-95; idem, 
“Criticism of the ‘Myth’ of Unio Mystica in E. Levinas,” in: H. Pedayah 
(ed.), Myth in Judaism (Eshel Beer-Sheva, 4; 1996), 393-405 (Heb.); 
idem, “Levinas’s Thinking on Religion as beyond the Pathetic: Reflec- 
tions on the First Part of Difficult Freedom, in: E.L. Fackenheim and 
R. Jospe (eds.), Jewish Philosophy and the Academy (1996), 142-64; 
idem, “War and Peace in the Philosophy of E. Levinas, in: Iyyun - 
The Jerusalem Philosophical Quarterly, 45 (1997), 471-79 (Heb.); idem, 
“Teaching Levinas on Revelation,” in: R. Jospe (ed.), Paradigms in 
Jewish Philosophy (1997), 257-79; idem, “La philosophie de Lévinas, 
sacrificielle et naive? S’agit-il d'un drame? A propos d’un ouvrage ré- 
cent de Daniel Sibony,” in: Revue @histoire et de philosophie religieuses, 
81:1 (2001), 63-79; idem, “Moses Mendelssohn's Jerusalem from Levi- 
nas’ Perspective,” in: M. New, R. Bernasconi, R.A. Cohen (eds.), In 
Proximity - Emmanuel Levinas and the Eighteenth Century (2001), 
243-59; idem, “Verita e giustizia nella filosofia di Emmanuel Lévinas 
in relazione all’io-tu e all’io-esso di Martin Buber; in: P Amodio, G. 
Giannini, G. Lissa (eds.), Lévinas e la cultura del xx secolo (Cultura 
Filosofica e Scienze Umane, 3), (2001), 209-35 (= Daat, 50-52 (2003), 
423-39); idem, “Ethics, Politics and God in the Writings of E. Levi- 
nas,’ in: Democratic Culture, vol. 6 (2002), 111-33 (Heb.); idem, “La 
notion de la révélation dans la ‘théologie des profondeurs’ de Hes- 
chel et la métaphysique éthique de Lévinas,” in: G. Rabinovitch (ed.), 
Abraham J. Heschel. Un tsaddiq dans la cité (Collection Voix) (2004), 
155-86; idem “Buber’s and Levinas’s Attitudes toward Judaism,’ in: P. 
Atterton, M. Calarco, and M. Friedman (eds.), Levinas and Buber. 
Dialogue and Difference (2004), 133-56; idem, “Religion and State in 
the Thought of Emmanuel Levinas,’ A. Ravitzky (ed.), Religion and 
State in Twentieth-Century Jewish Thought (2005), 409-24 (Heb.); 
idem, “Guilt and Responsibility as Characteristics of the Answer- 
able Man in the Thought of E. Levinas,” in: Y. Amir (ed.), The Path of 
the Spirit. The Eliezer Schweid Jubilee Volume, vol. 2 (2005), 851-65; 
G.D. Mole, Lévinas, Blanchot, Jabés. Figures of Estrangement (1997); 
M.A. Ouaknin, Méditations érotiques, Essai sur Emmanuel Lévinas 
(Collection Métaphora; 1991); idem, Concerto pour quatre consonnes 
sans voyelles. Au-dela du principe d’identité (1991); A. Peperzak (ed.), 
Ethics as First Philosophy (1995); S. Petrosino and J.Rolland, La Vé- 
rite nomade: Introduction a Emmanuel Lévinas (1984); E. Poirié, Em- 
manuel Lévinas: Qui étes-vous (1987); T. Wright, The Twilight of Jew- 
ish Philosophy: Emmanuel Levinas’ Ethical Hermeneutics (1999); E. 
Wyschogrod, Emmanuel Levinas: The Problem of Ethical Metaphys- 
ics (1974); For a bibliography of works by and on Levinas until 1989, 
see R. Burggraeve, Emmanuel Lévinas: Une bibliographie primaire et 
secondaire (1929-1985), avec complément 1985-1989 (1990). 


[Ephraim Meir (2"¢ ed.)] 
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LEVINE, BARUCH (1930- ), U.S. Bible scholar. Born in 
1930, in Cleveland, Ohio, Levine was educated in the pub- 
lic schools, but spent his afternoons at the Telshe Yeshivah, 
which provided him with a strong talmudic background. 
He learned spoken Hebrew with the help of tutors and by 
attendance at Hebrew summer camps. He graduated in 
1951 from Case Western Reserve University after studying 
Comparative Literature and Romance Languages. At the time 
a religiously observant Jew of a modernist bent, Levine entered 
the rabbinical program of the Jewish Theological Seminary 
in New York City. Among his teachers were H.L.*Ginsberg, 
who introduced him to the critical study of Bible, and the 
talmudist Saul *Lieberman. After ordination followed by mil- 
itary service as a chaplain, Levine served briefly as an assis- 
tant rabbi in Temple Emanuel, a Conservative synagogue in 
Newton Center, a suburb of Boston. After coming to terms 
with a crisis of faith, Levine realized that he belonged in 
scholarship and enrolled in a doctoral program at Brandeis, 
where he earned his Ph.D. under the great polymath Cyrus 
*Gordon in 1962. He joined the Brandeis faculty and remained 
there until 1969. At that time he came to New York University 
as professor of Hebrew and Near Eastern Languages in the 
Department of Near Eastern Languages and Literatures. 
After an administrative reorganization in which he played a 
strong role, Levine moved to the new Skirball Department 
of Hebrew and Judaic Studies where he taught until his re- 
tirement. 

Levine's numerous articles can be divided into two 
principal areas, biblical studies proper, with a strong 
emphasis on cult and ritual, and Semitic epigraphy. He has 
made significant contributions to the study of magic and 
ritual in the Bible as well as in Ugaritic and Aramaic texts. 
His talmudic training served him well in his studies of 
ancient law. He edited Leviticus for the Ps Torah Commen- 
tary Series (1994) and Numbers 21-36 for the Anchor Bible 
(2000). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Schiffman, in: L. Schiffman et al. (eds.), 
Ki Baruch Hu ... Studies Levine (1999), ix—xiii, incl. bibl. of publica- 


tions (xix—xxvii). 
[S. David Sperling (274 ed.)] 


LEVINE, EUGENE (Nissen Berg; 1883-1919), revolution- 
ary, socialist politician, and journalist. Leviné was born in 
St. Petersburg into a wealthy family. From 1896 he lived in 
Heidelberg, Germany where he graduated from high school 
and also attended university. In 1904 he returned to Russia, 
joined the Social Revolutionary Party on the outbreak of the 
1905 revolution, and was imprisoned by the czarist authori- 
ties. He was released in 1908 and allowed to go to Germany for 
medical treatment. He remained there and joined the Social 
Democratic Party. In 1913 he was a member of the “Spartacus 
League,’ and later among the founders of the German Com- 
munist party. Leviné became a German citizen, joined the 
army on the outbreak of World War 1, and was discharged in 
1916 for reasons of health. Subsequently, he became a member 
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of the Independent Social Democratic Party and then of the 
Communist Party, editing the party newspaper, Rote Fahne. 
He took part in the November 1918 revolution and in the Jan- 
uary 1919 fighting in Berlin. Following the Bavarian uprising 
of November 1918, Leviné became chairman of the Council of 
People’s Commissars in the Bavarian Soviet Republic of 1919. 
Two weeks later, when the republic was overthrown, Leviné 
was tried for treason and executed. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: O.M. Graf, Prisoners All (1928); G. Schmolze, 
in: Emuna (1969), 329-36. 


LEVINE, JACK (1915-_), U.S. painter and printmaker. Born 
on Boston's South End, Levine was the youngest of Lithuanian 
immigrants Mary and Samuel Levine's eight children. A poor 
shoemaker and Hebrew scholar, the elder Levine enrolled his 
son in children’s art classes at a Jewish Community Center, 
and later at a settlement house in Roxbury. There Levine met 
Harold Zimmerman, who became his first mentor, and Hy- 
man *Bloom, who also went on to become a painter of Jew- 
ish subjects. At 14, Levine became acquainted with Denman 
Waldo Ross, an art professor at Harvard University. Ross pro- 
vided financial assistance for Zimmerman, Levine, and Bloom, 
and arranged Levine's first public exhibition, a small showing 
of his drawings at Harvard’s Fogg Art Museum in 1932 when 
Levine was only 17. 

Levine's unique, expressionistic style complemented his 
satirical eye, which recorded social and political injustices 
on canvas and on paper. Among his best-known work in this 
genre is The Feast of Pure Reason (1937, Museum of Modern 
Art, New York), a painting completed while Levine was em- 
ployed by the Works Progress Administration’s Federal Art 
Project. Levine's didactic approach and sharp commentaries 
rendered with a vigorous brushstroke include subjects rang- 
ing from the McCarthy hearings of the 1950s, the desegre- 
gation of the South, and Mayor Daley at the 1968 Chicago 
Convention. 

Beginning in 1942, a three-and-a-half-year stint in the 
army interrupted Levine’s work. A year after his 1945 move 
to New York, Levine married the Ukrainian-born artist Ruth 
*Gikow. During his time in the service, Levine's reputation 
was sealed when in 1943 the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
purchased String Quartette (1936-37), a boldly colored tem- 
pera and oil image of four musicians. 

Although as a child Levine created a chalk drawing ti- 
tled Jewish Cantors in the Synagogue (1930, Fogg Art Museum, 
Harvard University), he first explored Jewish subjects in ear- 
nest, specifically biblical subjects, in 1941 when he painted 
Planning Solomon’s Temple (Israel Museum, Jerusalem), a 
small, ten- by eight-inch homage to his recently deceased 
father. Hebrew labels identifying the expressionistically exe- 
cuted, robed figures of Solomon and Hiram hover above the 
pair’s heads. Such finely rendered Hebrew letters soon be- 
came a staple of Levine's biblical paintings and prints, which 
number in the hundreds. Levine aimed, to use his words, “to 
develop some kind of iconography about my Jewish identity.” 
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His work has been exhibited at numerous venues, including 
his first retrospective exhibition at the Institute of Contempo- 
rary Art in Boston (1952-53). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Getlein, Jack Levine (1966); K. Prescott, 
Jack Levine: Retrospective Exhibition, Paintings, Drawings, Graphics 
(1978); K. Prescott and E. Stina-Prescott, The Complete Graphic Work 
of Jack Levine (1984); J. Levine, Jack Levine (1989). 


[Samantha Baskind (24 ed.)] 


LEVINE, JAMES (1943-_), U.S. conductor and pianist. Levine 
was born in Cincinnati and made his debut as a pianist at the 
age of ten with the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. He took 
piano lessons with Walter Levin and Rudolf *Serkin. In 1961 
he entered the Juilliard School of Music to study conducting 
with Jean Morel and the piano with Lhévinne. In 1964, he 
joined the music staff of the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra 
under George *Szell, whose assistant conductor he became 
two years later. Although he conducted many symphony con- 
certs (especially with the Cleveland Meadow Brook Orches- 
tra, which he founded in 1967) he achieved his most notable 
successes as an operatic conductor with the Welsh National 
Opera (Aida, 1970) and with the San Francisco Opera (Ma- 
dame Butterfly, 1971). After his highly successful début at the 
Metropolitan Opera, New York, in 1971 in Tosca, he was ap- 
pointed principal conductor of the Metropolitan (1973-74), its 
music director (1975), and its artistic director (1986). There he 
led 2,000 performances of 75 different operas and conducted 
the house premieres of Mozart’s Idomeneo; Lulu, Erwartung, 
Mahagonny, Moses und Aron, and Oedipus Rex; Corigliano’s 
The Ghost of Versailles (1991); *Glass The Voyage (1992); and 
John Harbison’s The Great Gatsby (1999). Levine was the direc- 
tor of the Cincinnati May Festival (1973-78) and the Ravinia 
Festival (1973-93). He conducted at Bayreuth G6z Friedrich’s 
centennial production of Parsifal (1982-85, 1988), Wolfgang 
Wagner's Parsifal (1989-93), and the Kirchner/Rosalie Ring 
(1994-97). Levine recorded with many orchestras such as the 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra (including the complete cycle 
of Mozart symphonies), Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra, and Metropolitan Opera Orchestra. 
With the latter he recorded major symphonic works. As an 
accomplished pianist, his recorded chamber music includes 
Schubert’s “Trout” Quintet and Schumann’s Piano Quintet. 
His many honors include the Lotus Award (“for inspiration to 
young musicians”), the Anton Seidl Award from the Wagner 
Society of New York, and the National Medal of Arts endowed 
to him by President Clinton at the White House. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online; PJ. Smith, A Year at 
the Met (1983); J. Levine with R.C. Marsh, Dialogues and Discover- 


ies (1997). 
[Max Loppert / Israela Stein (2"4 ed.)] 


LEVINE, JOSEPH E. (1905-1987), U.S. motion picture pro- 
ducer. Born in Boston, Levine was a theater owner and movie 
distributor (1943) before becoming a producer. He started 
in the business by importing foreign films and distributing 
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them in the U.S., such as the Italian movies Open City (1945) 
and The Bicycle Thief (1947). After World War 11 he began to 
cater to the drive-in market, bringing to the outdoor screen 
such action films as Godzilla (1956), Hercules (1959), and 
Hercules Unchained (1960). He also distributed such films 
as Two Women (1961), Divorce Italian Style (1961), Bocaccio 
70 (1962), Fellinis 8% (1963), Yesterday, Today, and Tomor- 
row (1963), and Marriage Italian Style (1964). He produced 
such films as Jack the Ripper (1959), The Carpetbaggers (1964), 
Harlow (1965), A Bridge Too Far (1977), Magic (1978), and 
Tattoo (1981). 

Levine, who was dubbed “the Boston Barnum,” was 
also the executive producer of many successful films. Among 
them are Long Day’s Journey into Night (1962), Boys Night 
Out (1962), Sodom and Gomorrah (1962), Sands of the Ka- 
lahari (1965), Nevada Smith (1966), The Daydreamer (1966), 
The Graduate (1967), Woman Times Seven (1967), The Prod- 
ucers (1968), The Lion in Winter (1968), Don’t Drink the Wa- 
ter (1969), The Adventurers (1970), Carnal Knowledge (1971), 
and The Day of the Dolphin (1973). The 1962 documentary film 
Showman profiled Levine's career. 


[Jonathan Licht / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


LEVINE, LES (1936-_), Canadian sculptor. Levine was born 
in Dublin, immigrated to Canada in 1958, and later moved to 
New York. Levine was interested in making sculpture acces- 
sible to the general public. He therefore became an innovator 
of the concept of “throw-away” or “disposable” art, making 
mass-produced sculptures at low prices. He was also concerned 
with the problem of relating sculpture to its surroundings. 


LEVINE, NORMAN (1923-_), Canadian writer. Levine was 
born in Ottawa. His parents, Annie (Gurevich) and Moses 
Mordecai Levine, were Polish-Jewish immigrants. Levine was 
educated at York Street Public School and the High School of 
Commerce. During World War 11, he served as an RCAF flying 
officer, then attended McGill University, where he graduated 
with a B.A. (1948) and M.A. (1949). Determined on a career 
as a professional author he settled in England, where he lived 
mostly in St. Ives, Cornwall, from 1949 to 1980. Later he took 
up residence in Toronto, and then moved back to Europe, 
where he lived in France, and finally returned to England. 
Levine was awarded a Canada Council Fellowship (1959) and 
Canada Council Arts Awards (1969, 1971). 

Levine published three volumes of poetry: Myssium 
(1948), The Tightrope Walker (1950), and I Walk by the Har- 
bour (1976) - but his reputation derives primarily from his 
fiction. These include the novels The Angled Road (1952) and 
From a Seaside Town (1970) and his collections of short sto- 
ries: One Way Ticket (1961), I Don’t Want to Know Anyone Too 
Well (1971), Selected Stories (1975), Thin Ice (1979), Why Do 
You Live So Far Away? (1984), Champagne Barn (1984), Some- 
thing Happened Here (1991), and The Ability to Forget (2003). 
His travel book, Canada Made Me, which describes his expe- 
riences on a trip across Canada, appeared in the British edi- 
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tion in 1958; adversely reviewed in Canada, it did not obtain 
a Canadian publisher until 1979. 

A self-conscious stylist, Levine fashioned a personal signa- 
ture for the representation of his autobiographical fiction which 
originates in the remembered past of urban Jewish poverty and 
alienation. Typically, his storytelling method involves a narra- 
tor who observes the world through bifocal lenses, simultane- 
ously witnessing an emotionally barren present juxtaposed with 
a past which is richly remembered but irretrievably lost. The 
hero is often solitary, emotionally cut off from others, unable to 
bridge the gap between himself and those closest to him. 

Levine was the subject of several video documentaries, 
including Norman Levine Lived Here, produced by the csc 
(1970), and Norman Levine’ St. Ives, produced by the BBc 


(1972). 
[Mervin Butovsky (2"¢ ed.)] 


LEVINE, PHILIP (1900-1987), U.S. immunohematologist. 
Born in Russia, Levine was taken to the United States when 
he was eight years old. From 1925 to 1932 he worked at the 
Rockefeller Institute and in 1935 was appointed bacteriolo- 
gist and serologist at Newark’s Beth Israel Hospital. From 1944 
to 1965 he was director of immunohematology at the Ortho 
Research Foundation in Raritan, New Jersey. Levine did ex- 
tensive work on human blood groups and blood transfusion. 
He discovered and co-discovered many blood group factors 
including the Rh, Hr (c), Cellano (k), M, N, P. Guth (s), Mia 
(Miltenberger), and the Tja factors. He described the specific- 
ity of the hemolysin in paroxysmal cold hemoglobinuria (Tja), 
elucidated the Rh null factor with suppressor genes preventing 
formation of Rh antigens, and characterized hemolytic disease 
of the newborn (erythroblastosis fetalis) and the phenome- 
non of isoimmunization through pregnancy. Levine was the 
author of New Jersey and Wisconsin state laws on blood tests 
in paternity disputes. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.R. Kagan, Jewish Medicine (1952), 270-1. 
[Fred Rosner] 


LEVINE, RAPHAEL (1938- ), Israeli scientist. Levine was 
born in Alexandria, Egypt, but was taken to Erez Israel by 
his parents in 1939. After getting his master’s degree at the 
Hebrew University in 1960, he studied at Nottingham Uni- 
versity, where he received his doctorate, and also received 
a second doctorate from Oxford in 1966. In 1968 he was ap- 
pointed professor of theoretical chemistry at the Hebrew Uni- 
versity. Levine was awarded the Israel Prize for exact sciences 
in 1974 for his important contributions to theoretical chem- 
istry, particularly in the field of molecular dynamics, but es- 
pecially for his work Quantum Mechanics of Molecular Rate 
Processes (1969). He was awarded the Wolf Prize in 1988, the 
Rothschild Prize in 1992, and the EMET Prize in 2002. Levine 
is a member of the Israel Academy of Sciences and Humani- 
ties and a foreign member of the U.S. National Academy 
of Sciences, the Academia Europaea, and other important 
organizations. 
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LEVINGER, LEE JOSEPH (1890-1966), U.S. Reform rabbi. 
Born in Burke, Idaho, Levinger was ordained at Hebrew Union 
College in 1914. He held several pulpits and was a chaplain 
with the American Expeditionary Force in France in 1918-19. 
In 1929 he was national chaplain of the American Legion. 
Levinger became director of the Hillel Foundation at Ohio 
State University in 1925 and when in 1935 the National Hillel 
Commission set up a bureau of research to study the economic 
and occupational adjustment of Jewish students, it appointed 
him director. From 1942 to 1947 he was a field worker for 
the National Jewish Welfare Board and in 1948 he became 
chaplain of the Veterans Administration Hospital in Palo 
Alto, California. Levinger wrote a number of books. His His- 
tory of the Jews in the United States which appeared in 1931 
was one of the first works of its kind and went through sev- 
eral editions. He also wrote A Jewish Chaplain in France (1921); 
Anti-Semitism Yesterday and Tomorrow (1936); and Folk and 
Faith (1942). 

In 1916 he married ELMA EHRLICH, author of several 
books and plays for Jewish children. 


[Sefton D. Temkin] 


LEVIN-SHATZKES, YIZHAK (1892-1963), socialist leader. 
Born in Dvinsk (Daugavpils), Levin-Shatzkes joined the (il- 
legal) Dvinsk branch of the *Bund in 1912. After Latvia be- 
came an independent state, he was elected a member of the 
Bund central committee, served on the Dvinsk city council 
(1922-34), and was secretary of the Jewish community coun- 
cil and chairman of the professional societies in Latgale prov- 
ince. By 1913 he had begun contributing articles to Russian- 
language periodicals appearing in Dvinsk; in 1921 he turned 
to Yiddish and became a contributor to Riga Yiddish dailies 
Dos Folk and Frimorgen and to periodicals published by the 
Bund. He was also the editor of Latgalskaya Mysl, a Russian- 
language weekly appearing in Dvinsk. After the May 1934 coup 
in Latvia, he was arrested, but was soon released. He settled 
in New York in 1936 and two years later became secretary of 
the *Jewish Socialist Verband of America and editor of Der 
Veker, the Farband organ. He contributed to various Yiddish 
periodicals published in New York and was active in a num- 
ber of Jewish organizations and institutions. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yahadut Latvia (1953), index; LNYL, 5 (1963), 


281-2. 
[Joseph Gar] 


LEVINSKY, BATTLING (Barney (Beryl) Lebrowitz; 1891- 
1949), U.S. boxer, world light-heavyweight champion 1916-20, 
member of the Ring Boxing Hall of Fame. Levinsky, born in 
Philadelphia to poor Russian immigrants, began his profes- 
sional career in 1906 under the name Barney Williams, which 
his manager changed to Battling Levinsky in 1913. Levinsky 
loved to fight, and claimed to have fought in 500 bouts, a fig- 
ure that is impossible to substantiate —- indeed, his boxing re- 
cord from 1906 to 1909 is not available. On New Year’s Day 
1915 he fought three times, once each in Brooklyn (a morning 
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10-rounder), Manhattan (afternoon 10-rounder), and in Wa- 
terbury, Connecticut (evening 12-rounder). Levinsky battled 
legendary fighters such as Jack Dempsey and Gene Tunney, 
and a series of ten fights with Jack Dillon, including two title 
fights in 1914 and 1916 before Levinsky finally defeated Dillon 
on October 24, 1916, to capture the world light-heavyweight 
title. Levinsky held the title for four years before losing on a 
fourth-round knockout to Georges Carpentier on October 
12, 1920. Two years later, he challenged Gene Tunney for the 
US. light-heavyweight crown, but lost a 12-round decision. 
He retired following that fight, but came back in 1926, and re- 
tired permanently in 1930. Levinsky finished his career with a 
known professional record of 150 wins (with 34 KOs), 49 losses, 
26 draws, and 66 no decisions, placing Levinsky among the 
top-ten all-time winners in number of fights. He was ranked 
the No. 6 all-time light-heavyweight by Nat Fleischer, and was 
inducted into the Ring Boxing Hall of Fame in 1966. He was 
the author of Boxing in Nine Lessons. 


[Elli Wohlgelernter (2"¢ ed.)] 


LEVIN SMITH, SIR ARCHIBALD (1836-1901), British 
judge. Levin Smith was the son of a gentile landowner. His 
mother was the daughter ofa Polish Jewish immigrant, Zadik 
Levin. Educated at Cambridge, where he was a successful ath- 
lete, he became a barrister in 1856 and a judge of the Queen's 
Bench in 1883, when he was knighted. He was one of the two 
judges who presided over the criminal allegations made in 
the Times newspaper about Charles Stewart Parnell, the Irish 
Nationalist leader, which made him the center of national at- 
tention. Levin Smith served as a judge of the Court of Appeals 
from 1892 until 1900, when he was appointed Master of the 
Rolls, one of the three most senior British judicial positions. 
Suffering ill health, he was forced to resign after only a year 
and died shortly afterwards. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™ ed.)] 


LEVINSOHN, ISAAC BAER (1788-1860), Hebrew author, 
one of the founders of the *Haskalah in Russia. He also was 
known as Ribal (initials of Rabbi Isaac Baer Levinsohn). 
Levinsohn was born in Kremenets, Volhynia, Russia, into a 
wealthy family. Later he moved to Radzivilov, on the border 
of Austrian Galicia. He taught himself European languages, 
and served as translator for the Russian forces in the time of 
the French invasion (1812). From 1813 to 1820 Levinsohn lived 
in the Eastern Galician towns of Brody, Tarnopol, and Zolk- 
iew where he was befriended by such leaders of the Haska- 
lah as Nahman *Krochmal, Isaac *Erter, Joseph *Perl, and S.J. 
*Rapoport, and taught in the modern schools established in 
Tarnopol and Brody. From 1820 to 1823 he spread the ideas of 
the Haskalah as a private tutor in wealthy homes in Berdichev 
and other towns. For reasons of health, Levinsohn returned 
to Kremenets in 1823. Levinsohn’s connections with the Rus- 
sian government gave him authority in Haskalah circles and 
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protected him against the fury of his fanatical opponents. In 
his memoranda he tried to persuade the Russian authorities 
to mitigate the persecution of the Jews (his memorandum 
against the kidnapping of children for military service) and 
to introduce reforms in the spirit of the Haskalah. He sup- 
ported a plan for agricultural settlement of Jews, especially 
those who had lost their livelihood owing to expulsion from 
the countryside and border areas. On his advice, the Russian 
authorities limited the number of Hebrew printing presses to 
three: Warsaw and Vilna in 1836, and Zhitomir in 1846, and 
imposed censorship on imported Hebrew books. In 1856, the 
Russian government decided to support him by buying 2,000 
copies of his book Beit Yehudah and distributing them to syn- 
agogues and Jewish schools. 

Levinsohn's literary work was mainly polemical and pro- 
pagandistic. It dealt with the social, internal, and external po- 
sition of the Jews in Eastern Europe. He started his public ad- 
vocacy of the Haskalah by writing satires, mainly imitations 
of those by Perl and Erter. Divrei Zaddikim (“Words of the 
Righteous,’ 1830), written in the style of Perl's Megalleh Temi- 
rin, was published anonymously. In Emek Refa’im (“Valley of 
Ghosts”), Peloni Almoni ha-Kozevi (“So-and-So the Liar”), 
and his Yiddish play Di Hefker Velt (“The World of Chaos”), 
he satirizes not only the Hasidim and their zaddikim, but 
also the tyrannical leaders of the community, the tax farmers, 
and the “kidnappers.” These works circulated in manuscript 
among the Jews in Volhynia and Galicia and were only pub- 
lished posthumously, the first in Odessa in 1867; the second 
in 1880; and the third, Yalkut Ribal, in 1878. 

In 1823, Levinsohn completed his most influential work 
Teudah be-Yisrael (“Testimony in Israel”) which, because 
of Orthodox opposition, did not appear until 1828 (Vilna). 
Levinsohn listed five questions which he intended to discuss: 
(a) Was it essential to study Hebrew grammatically? (b) Was 
it permitted to study foreign languages? (c) Was it permitted 
to study secular subjects? (d) Was there any advantage in the 
study of sciences and languages? (e) Did the advantage of such 
studies outweigh the disadvantages? Levinsohn appealed to 
the authority of talmudic and medieval sources, and to na- 
tional sentiments. He characterized the Hebrew language as 
“the bond of religion and national survival,” uniting all the 
dispersions of Israel into one people. He severely criticized 
the traditional hadarim (“Hebrew schools”) which he dubbed 
“hadrei mavet” (“rooms of death”). He denounced their tal- 
mudic-centered curriculum, their unsystematic method of 
instruction, and their employment of corporal punishment. 
He objected to the use of Yiddish and demanded its replace- 
ment by “pure” German or Russian. He demonstrated that 
great Jews of the past knew foreign languages and studied 
the sciences, and explained the advantages of such studies, 
both in business and in relations with the authorities. He de- 
voted considerable space to the advocacy of manual labor, 
especially farming, and criticized Jewish fondness for petty 
trading. The book had a great impact on Russian Jewish life. 
Groups formed in many towns which undertook to carry out 
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Levinsohn’s proposals. Even a part of Orthodox Jewry re- 
ceived the book sympathetically; only the Hasidim regarded 
it as a dangerous work. They banned the book and labeled an 
adherent of the Haskalah with the pejorative epithet teudke. 
The Russian government awarded him a prize of 1,000 rubles 
for Te’udah be- Yisrael. 

Levinsohn’s second major book, Beit Yehudah (“House 
of Judah”), was published in Vilna in 1838 after considerable 
argument with the printers who refused to print it because of 
rabbinical opposition. The book purports to be a reply to 35 
questions asked by “the great Christian nobleman Emanuel 
Lipen” (the name is a scramble of the Hebrew letters Peloni 
Almoni “So-and-So”). The questions deal with the nature of 
the Commandments, the Talmud, the Karaites, the Pharisees, 
the Zohar, Shabbateanism, Hasidism, and poses the question: 
“Ts there still hope to reform the House of Israel and how?” 
In his basic assumptions Levinsohn follows Moses *Mendels- 
sohn’s Jerusalem. Judaism is a law; it should not be limited to 
“divine law,” rather it should include “civic law,” involving the 
practices of society and the sciences required for its mainte- 
nance and development. “Civic law” may be reformed and 
altered, with the consent of the people, in accordance with 
the spirit of the times and national needs. “The Jew is free to 
accept the legends of the Talmud or to reject them.” Modern 
Christians should not be regarded as idolaters because they 
obey the seven *Noachide commandments and worship God. 
They are equal to Jews in respect to all the precepts involv- 
ing the relations between men. The second half of the book 
is devoted to a historical survey of the teachings of the Jew- 
ish sages in all periods, including *Elijah of Vilna and Moses 
Mendelssohn. His historical survey follows traditional lines 
and contains numerous errors, demonstrating the backward 
state of Jewish knowledge at the time. Toward the end of the 
book, Levinsohn presents a five-point program for the reform 
of Jewish life in Russia: (a) The establishment of elementary 
schools for boys and girls of the lower classes. At the same 
time, boys and girls should learn a trade or a craft. For gifted 
pupils only, central colleges should be established in Warsaw, 
Vilna, Odessa, and Berdichev to teach Talmud and Codes, 
as well as “science, and various languages.” (b) The appoint- 
ment of a rav kelali (“chief rabbi”), assisted by a supreme re- 
ligious court, who would appoint rabbis and preachers in all 
the towns of Russia, under his supervision. A committee of 
parnasim kolelim (“communal leaders”) should also be ap- 
pointed mainly to defend the poor and the ordinary people 
“against their leaders and the rich men who suck their marrow 
and drink their blood” (c) Preachers and orators should be 
appointed to arouse the people to good behavior, encourage 
them to take up trades and handicrafts, and explain to them 
their duties “to the Lord, to themselves, to their fellows, to the 
State, and to every man.” (d) Representations should be made 
to the government to transfer one-third of the Jews of Russia 
to agriculture. (e) Luxuries should be forbidden, especially 
expensive feminine jewelry. These reforms should be carried 
out without asking for the people's consent. 
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Efes Damim (1837; “No Blood”), written to refute *blood 
libel, was published in Vilna in 1837 in the form of a debate 
between a Jewish rabbi and the Greek patriarch in Jerusalem, 
supplemented by statements of popes and kings protesting 
the blood libel. It was translated into English on the occa- 
sion of the Damascus blood libel in 1840, and into German 
and Russian. Another pamphlet called Shorshei ha-Levanon 
(or Beit ha-Ozar, Vilna, 1841), containing minor studies, was 
published during the author’s lifetime. He bequeathed his 
numerous unpublished works to his nephew Jacob Israel 
Levinsohn who asked David Bernhard *Nathanson to edit 
and publish them. 

The most important of these posthumous works was 
Zerubbavel, which appeared in an incomplete form in Odessa 
in 1863, and later in several complete editions. It was written 
as a reply to Netivot Olam (1838-39), Stanislav *Hoga’s Hebrew 
translation of Old Paths, a critique of Judaism published by 
the British missionary, McCaul. Levinsohn demonstrates Mc- 
Caul’s ignorance and the unfairness of his attacks on Judaism. 
He explains the evolution of the Oral Law from the Written 
Law, pointing out that in the course of this development re- 
forms have been introduced in accordance with the changing 
needs of the times. Levinsohn insisted that only the halakhic 
(“legal”) and not the aggadic (“legendary”) elements of the 
tradition are binding for the observant Jew. Unlike Christian- 
ity, which is restricted to the spheres of faith and ethics, Juda- 
ism encompasses all spheres of individual and public life, and 
its aim is the strengthening of Jewish society: “The survival 
of the nation is the greatest of all the commandments.” The 
book served to modify the hostile views about the Talmud and 
rabbinical literature which were often held by the followers of 
the Haskalah. Since Zerubbavel was intended for publication, 
Levinsohn phrased his remarks cautiously, so that the book 
could pass the censor. At the same time he wrote another 
work containing the rest of his arguments against Christian- 
ity. This manuscript was published after his death under the 
title of Ahiyyah ha-Shiloni ha-Hozeh (“Ahijah the Shilonite, 
the Prophet,’ 1863). Here Levinsohn condemns the Christians 
for their persecution of the Jews, and their intolerance toward 
members of other faiths and various Christian sects, despite 
the Christian doctrine of forgiveness. As Christians did not 
carry out the Christian precepts of love, how can they demand 
that the Jews become Christians? He compares the sobriety 
and normal family life prevailing among the Jews, with the 
higher rate of alcoholism among non-Jews. “All these virtues 
have come to us from the Talmud.’ He uses the arguments of 
*Maimonides and others to show that whatever is positive in 
the New Testament is of rabbinic origin. Jesus himself, he ar- 
gues, was an observant Jew who fulfilled all the command- 
ments and believed that the Jews are the “chosen people.” 

Most of Levinsohn’s other works were included in the 
collections Bikkurei Ribal (1888), Yalkut Ribal (1878), and 
Eshkol ha-Sofer (1891). Levinsohn’s work was derivative. His 
views were drawn mainly from Mendelssohn, and his practi- 
cal proposals followed those of the earlier Haskalah. The He- 
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brew readers of his day who belonged to the generation of 
transition from Orthodoxy to Haskalah enjoyed his defense 
of Judaism and his easy style, studded with biblical and rab- 
binic quotations. His books appeared in numerous editions, 
and Nathanson’s biography of Levinsohn, Sefer ha-Zikhronot 
(“Book of Remembrances”), went through nine editions be- 
tween 1876 and 1900. His contemporaries called him “The 
Russian Mendelssohn.” For the modern reader, only his first 
book, Te’udah be- Yisrael, is of some historical value. By his 
personality and literary activity, Levinsohn undoubtedly did 
much to strengthen the moderate Haskalah. Certain ideas for- 
mulated in Te’udah be- Yisrael, such as educational reform and 
the transition to a life of labor and agriculture, later became 
a part of the programs of *Hibbat Zion, *Zionism, and other 
organizations and movements which preached “the produc- 
tivization” of the Jewish masses and their adaptation to life in 
the modern world. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L.S. Greenberg, A Critical Investigation of the 
Works of Rabbi Isaac Baer Levinsohn (1930), includes bibliography; 
J.S. Raisin, The Haskalah Movement in Russia (1913), 204-13; S. Spie- 
gel, Hebrew Reborn (1930), 167-72; Waxman, Literature, 3 (19607), 
202-12; Klausner, Sifrut, 3 (19527), 33-115; S. Halkin, Modern Hebrew 
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LEVINSON, ABRAHAM (1888-1955), U.S. pediatrician. 
Levinson, who studied with Béla *Schick and Heinrich *Fin- 
kelstein, was professor of pediatrics at Northwestern Uni- 
versity Medical School. He founded the Levinson Research 
Foundation for research in pediatric neuropsychiatry. Levin- 
son earned an excellent reputation as clinician, teacher, and 
historian. He pursued fundamental research in pediatric neu- 
rology and was a pioneer in the study of cerebrospinal fluid. 
He also did research on diphtheria, influenza, and tuberculo- 
sis. His most significant contribution was a test for diagnos- 
ing tuberculous meningitis and his study on the pathological 
changes in the brain following streptomycin treatment of that 
disease. Levinson's books include Cerebrospinal Fluid in Health 
and in Disease (1919), the first book on the subject to appear in 
English; Pediatric Nursing (1925); Pioneers of Pediatrics (1936); 
and a biography of Tobias Cohn (1923). Levinson and Isaac Abt 
co-edited the Pediatric Year Book (1916-20). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abraham Levinson Anniversary Volume 
(1949); American Medical Association Journal..., 159 (1955), 1139; S.R. 
Kagan, Jewish Medicine (1952), 369. 
[Suessmann Muntner] 


LEVINSON, ANDRE (1887-1933), dance critic and foremost 
writer on ballet in his time. Levinson was a professor of French 
literature in St. Petersburg, where he was born, and helped to 
edit a periodical on the imperial theaters. He became known 
as a brilliant critic of dance and a champion of the classical 
tradition. Leaving Russia after the 1917 Revolution, he settled 
in Paris in 1921 where he lectured on Russian literature and 
contributed to various journals. He was probably the first 
critic in France to approach ballet purely from the point of 
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view of dance. He opposed the innovations of Fokine and 
Diaghilev, whom he regarded as having subordinated danc- 
ing to music and scenic elements. His biographies of dancers 
and people connected with the ballet included studies of the 
designer, Leon *Bakst (1923), the dancers and choreographers 
Noverre (1935), Marie Taglioni (1929) and Serge Lifar (1934). 
Among his books were La danse au thédtre (1924) and La 
danse daujourd’hui (1929). Levinson also wrote studies on the 
poets Théophile Gautier (1921) and Paul Valéry (1927). 


[Marcia B. Siegel] 


LEVINSON, BARRY (1942- ), US. director, writer, producer. 
Born in Baltimore, Maryland, Levinson began his show busi- 
ness career writing for and performing on television's award- 
winning Carol Burnett Show. He moved up to feature film 
work by helping write two of Mel Brooks’ screenplays, Silent 
Movie (1976) and High Anxiety (1977). Some of Levinson’s other 
screenplays include And Justice for All (1979), Inside Moves 
(1980), Best Friends (1982), and Unfaithfully Yours (1984). 

He made his directorial debut with his semi-autobio- 
graphical Diner (1982), the first of his films to be set in his 
hometown of Baltimore. Levinson followed with The Natural 
(1984), based on Bernard Malamud’s novel; Young Sherlock 
Holmes (1985); Tin Men (plus screenplay, 1987); and the box-of- 
fice smash hit Good Morning, Vietnam (1987). Levinson’s next 
movie was Rain Man (1988), which won that year’s Academy 
Award for Best Picture plus an Oscar for Levinson as Best Di- 
rector. Levinson’s subsequent directorial efforts include Avalon 
(1990), Bugsy (producer, 1991), Toys (1992), Jimmy Hollywood 
(1994), Disclosure (1994), Sleepers (1996), Wag the Dog (1997), 
Sphere (1998), Liberty Heights (1999), An Everlasting Piece 
(2000), Bandits (2001), and Envy (2004). Some of these he 
wrote and produced as well. Other films and television shows 
that Levinson produced include Donnie Brasco (1997), Home 
Fries (1998), the Tv series Oz (1997), The Perfect Storm (2000), 
the Tv series Falcone (2000), Analyze That (2002), Possession 
(2002), and the Tv series The Jury (2004). 

Levinson wrote Levinson on Levinson (ed. D. Thomp- 
son, 1993), Baltimore: Life in the City (2001), and the novel 
Sixty-Six (2003). 

[Jonathan Licht / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


LEVINSON, OLGA (1918-1989), South West African (Na- 
mibia) writer and journalist. Levinson was born in South Af- 
rica and graduated from the University of the Witwatersrand, 
but after her marriage to Jack Louis Levinson of Windhoek 
in 1943 she took up residence there and took a leading part in 
the cultural and artistic life of the territory. From 1958 to 1976 
she was president of the S.A. Association of Arts, South West 
Africa; she was also an executive member of the S.W.A. Per- 
forming Arts Council. She received awards for dramatic art. 
Among her publications are Call Me Master (1961), Adolph Jen- 
tsch (1973), South West Africa (1976), and The Story of Namibia 
(1978). Her last notable work was Diamonds in the Desert: The 
Story of August Staunch and His Time (1983). 
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LEVINSON, SALMON OLIVER (1865-1941), U.S. lawyer 
and world peace advocate. Levinson, who was born in No- 
blesville, Indiana, was admitted to the Illinois bar in 1891, 
and began to practice law in Chicago. Although subsequently 
recognized as the successful corporation lawyer who reorga- 
nized both the personal affairs and the companies of indus- 
trial tycoon George Westinghouse, Levinson became partic- 
ularly prominent in 1915 for his “outlawry of war” idea and 
his attempt to start an international peace movement during 
World War 1. He opposed the terms of the Versailles Treaty, 
which he considered unduly harsh and not conducive to 
world peace. In 1920 Levinson backed Warren G. Hard- 
ing, who had espoused Levinson’s idea of outlawing war, for 
the presidency. Although Levinson at first advocated and 
then opposed U.S. entry into the League of Nations, he did 
not work with the U.S. delegation to the Disarmament Con- 
ference (1921) and later urged U.S. entry into the World Court 
(1925). In 1927 he presented the Levinson Plan which called 
for the readjusting of German reparations and allied and in- 
terallied debts, and world peace. Levinson sponsored and 
helped draft the Kellogg-Briand peace pact, later ratified by 
15 countries (1928). He donated two large collections of doc- 
uments to the University of Chicago (1937, 1938) concerning 
his national and international activities and descriptions of 
his meetings. 


LEVINSTEIN, HERBERT (1878-1956), British industrial 
chemist. Levinstein entered his father’s firm in Manchester. 
He took out many patents on sulfur dyes, azo dyestuffs, and 
intermediates. In 1919 his firm amalgamated and became 
the Dyestuffs Division of Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 
Levinstein received many awards and held many positions 
in chemical and dyeing organizations including president of 
the Society of Chemical Industry of which his father had also 
been president. 


LEVINTHAL, U.S. family, descended from an old rabbinical 
family. BERNARD LOUIS LEVINTHAL (1865-1952) was born in 
Lithuania and went to the United States in 1891 after having 
studied at the yeshivot of Kovno, Vilna, and Bialystok. Settling 
in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, he succeeded his father-in-law, 
Eleazar Kleinberg, as rabbi of Congregation B’nai Abraham, 
where he served until his death, as head of the United Ortho- 
dox Hebrew Congregations of Philadelphia, and effectively as 
dean of Orthodox Judaism in the city. Levinthal was respon- 
sible for the establishment of a number of institutions tend- 
ing to the religious and social needs of the immigrant Jewish 
community, such as the Central Talmud Torah, out of which 
later grew the Yeshivah Mishkan Israel (1903). He cooperated 
with non-Orthodox Jews to serve community needs, helping 
found the larger Associated Talmud Torahs, which enrolled 
girls as well as boys, with support from the short-lived Phila- 
delphia Kehillah (Jewish Community of Philadelphia) in 1919. 
He established a municipal Va'ad ha-Kashruth to supervise 
ritual slaughtering. 
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Levinthal was a key figure in the formation of the Rabbi 
Isaac Elchanan Spector yeshivah (later part of Yeshiva Univer- 
sity) in 1896. He served on key committees and taught there 
throughout his career. He also mentored Bernard *Revel, the 
first president of Yeshiva College (later University). Levin- 
thal’s granddaughter sELMA ERLICH (daughter of Levinthal’s 
daughter Lena) married Samuel *Belkin, later the second pres- 
ident of Yeshiva University. Bernard Levinthal was a founder 
of the American Jewish Committee and the only rabbi to be a 
member of the delegation sent by the American Jewish Con- 
gress to the Paris Peace Conference in 1919. An active Zionist 
as well, he helped to establish the Mizrachi Organization of 
America and was an honorary vice president of the Federation 
of American Zionists. In the 1938 American Jewish Congress 
elections, Levinthal was the only candidate to receive an ab- 
solute majority of the local votes. 

Levinthal had a significant national impact, but he left an 
ambiguous local heritage. He did not establish a day school 
or post-high school yeshivah. He did not encourage rabbinic 
graduates of Yeshiva University to locate in Philadelphia, and 
few served there before the late 1930s. His four sons were active 
in Conservative Judaism and Zionism, and a granddaughter 
was the first woman to complete studies at the Jewish Institute 
of Religion in New York. 

Bernard’s son ISRAEL HERBERT LEVINTHAL (1888-1982) 
was ordained by the Jewish Theological Seminary in 1910. He 
served at Congregations B’nai Shalom and Petach Tikvah in 
Brooklyn, from 1910 to 1915 and from 1915 to 1919, respectively, 
and after 1919 at the Brooklyn Jewish Center. In addition, he 
was active in the Zionist movement and served as president 
of the Rabbinical Association of America. An exceptionally 
gifted preacher, he was adept at traditionally expounding 
biblical and rabbinical texts in the English language, and sev- 
eral volumes of his sermons have been published. He taught 
homiletics at the Jewish Theological Seminary. His books in- 
clude Judaism, An Analysis and An Interpretation (1935); Point 
of View: An Analysis of American Judaism (1958); and Judaism 
Speaks to the Modern World (1963). Israel’s daughter, HELEN 
HADASSAH LEVINTHAL, was the first woman to complete 
graduation requirements from the Jewish Institute of Religion 
in 1939, although she was not ordained as a rabbi. 

LOUIS EDWARD LEVINTHAL (1892-1976), Israel’s 
brother, practiced law in Philadelphia until 1937, when he 
was appointed judge on the Philadelphia Court of Common 
Pleas, a position he held until his retirement in 1959. Besides 
writing a number of legal works, he devoted himself to nu- 
merous charitable and civic organizations and to the Zionist 
Organization of America, of which he was elected president in 
1941. He was a leader of the Conservative movement's United 
Synagogue of America in Philadelphia. He was particularly 
active in the Jewish Publication Society of America, serving 
as chairman of its publications committee from 1939 to 1949, 
again from 1954 to 1962, and as its president from 1949 to 1954. 
He was chairman of the board of governors of the Hebrew 
University from 1962 to 1966. 
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[Sefton D. Temkin / Robert P. Tabak (24 ed.)] 


LEVI-PEROTTI, GIUSTINA, the supposed 14%-century au- 
thor of two Petrarchan sonnets. In one, the author expresses 
her longing for the poetic world and her wish to gain expe- 
rience in writing poetry, instead of engaging in weaving and 
sewing, tasks normally assigned to women. The sonnets were 
published in the 16"* century and were attributed to Giustina 
ina collection of the poems of Petrarch (1304-74) assembled 
by G.E Tomasini (Petrarcha redivivus, Padua, 1635). Tomasini 
claimed that the sonnet described was directed to Petrarch and 
that the latter replied with one of his most famous works, La 
gola, el sonno e lotiose piume, encouraging the poet to per- 
severe in a task “undertaken by only a few.” On the basis of 
the obviously Jewish name Giustina Levi (Giusta or Giustina 
were names common among Italian Jewesses, especially dur- 
ing the Middle Ages), it was assumed that Petrarch had some 
connection with a Jewish poet of his time. However, only a 
few Petrarch scholars ever accepted this assumption, which 
was finally rejected by modern Italian literary critics. The no- 
tion of a Jewish poetess exchanging sonnets with Petrarch is 
in the romantic vogue of petrarchismo, which flourished in the 
16" century and was based on imitations of Petrarch’s verse. 
It is thus very probable that the poems attributed to Giustina 
Levi-Perotti were actually written in the 16" century and that 
she never in fact existed. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Morici, in: Rassegna Nazionale (1899), 662- 


95. 
[Joseph Baruch Sermoneta] 


LEVI-PROVENCAL, EVARISTE (1894-1956), French Ori- 
entalist; original name, Mabkhiish. Born in Algiers, where he 
also studied, Lévi-Provencal became professor (1922) and di- 
rector (1929) of the Institut des Hautes Etudes Morocaines in 
Rabat, professor (1928) at the University of Algiers, professor 
(1945) at the Sorbonne, and director of the Institut des Etudes 
Islamiques and of the Centre d’Etudes de l’Orient of the Uni- 
versity of Paris. He distinguished himself mainly in two fields: 
in the publication of Arabic texts and as a historian of Muslim 
Spain. In the libraries of North Africa and Spain he discovered 
various manuscripts of old texts which shed new light on the 
history of the *Almohads and the Muslim rule in Spain, among 
them works such as the memoirs of Baydhag, a companion 
of Ibn Tumart, and those of Abdallah, the last Zirid king of 
Granada. He also published other texts, such as old Hisba 
books, dealing with markets, letters of the Almohad rulers, 
and writings of the Magreb and Spanish Arabic historians and 
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geographers. His major achievement, however, was his His- 
toire de l’ Espagne musulmane (vol. 1, 1944; vols. 1-3, 1950-53”), 
whose first two volumes give a very clear outline of the politi- 
cal history of Muslim Spain until the downfall of the *Uma- 
yyad caliphate of Cordoba, whereas the third volume contains 
a detailed analysis of its social and cultural life. The whole 
work should have comprised six volumes, but when the au- 
thor died, he had only collected his materials for the last three 
volumes. Lévi-Provencal also published Arabic inscriptions 
from North Africa and Spain (Inscriptions arabes d’Espagne, 
1931) and many essays on the history and the civilization of 
the Muslims in Spain. Additionally, he was the founder of the 
review Arabica (Paris, 1953— ) and one of the first editors of 
the second edition of the Encyclopaedia of Islam. 

For a list of his writings see J. and D. Sourdel, in: Ara- 


bica, 3 (1956), 136-46. 
[Eliyahu Ashtor] 


LEVIRATE MARRIAGE AND HALIZAH. 


Definition 

Levirate marriage (Heb. 012°; yibbum) is the marriage between 
a widow whose husband died without offspring (the yevamah) 
and the brother of the deceased (the yavam or levir), as pre- 
scribed in Deuteronomy 25:5-6: 


If brethren dwell together, and one of them die, and have no 
child, the wife of the dead shall not marry without unto a 
stranger [the last words according to av translation, which is 
correct]; her husband’s brother shall go in unto her, and take 
her to him to wife, and perform the duty of a husband’s brother 
unto her. And it shall be, that the firstborn that she beareth shall 
succeed in the name of his brother that is dead, that his name 
be not blotted out of Israel. 


When the levir does not marry the yevamah, the ceremony 
of Halizah (Heb. 713°9M) takes place, whereby the woman be- 
comes released from the levirate tie (zikkat ha-yibbum) and 
free to marry someone else: 


If the man like not to take his brother’s wife, then his brother’s 
wife shall go up to the gate unto the elders, and say: “My hus- 
band’s brother refuseth to raise up unto his brother a name in 
Israel; he will not perform the duty of a husband's brother unto 
me.’ Then the elders of his city shall call him, and speak unto 
him; and if he stand, and say: “I like not to take her’; then shall 
his brother’s wife draw nigh unto him in the presence of the el- 
ders, and loose his shoe from off his foot, and spit in his face; 
and she shall answer and say: “So shall it be done unto the man 
that doth not build up his brother’s house.’ And his name shall 
be called in Israel “The house of him that had his shoe loosed” 
(Deut. 25:7-10). 


In the Bible 

The events concerning Judah and Tamar (Gen. 38) indicate 
that the practice of levirate marriage preceded the Mosaic 
law (cf. Gen. R. 85:5). However, it appears that levirate mar- 
riage then differed from that of Mosaic law in that the obli- 
gation also appears to have been laid on the father of the de- 
ceased husband (Gen. 38:26) and no mention is made of a 
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release by way of Halizah. Some scholars expressed the opin- 
ion, following the view of Josephus (Ant., 5:332-5) and sev- 
eral Karaite authorities (Gan Eden, Nashim, 13, 30; Adderet 
Eliyahu, Nashim 5s), that the events concerning Ruth and Boaz 
(Ruth 4) also indicate a levirate marriage, but it appears that 
in this case the duty of the goel to marry Ruth was inciden- 
tal to the laws concerning the redemption of property of the 
deceased; hence the variation in a number of details from the 
prescribed levirate marriage laws (Ibn Ezra, Deut. 25:5; Nah- 
manides, Gen. 38:8). 


In the Talmud 

NEED FOR LEVIRATE MARRIAGE AND HALIZAH. The word 
ben (“son”) in Deuteronomy 25:5 is interpreted in the Talmud, 
in the Septuagint, and by Josephus (Ant. 4:254) to mean “off- 
spring” and not only a male child (cf. Gen. 3:16), so that a le- 
virate marriage is only obligatory when the deceased husband 
leaves no offspring whatever, whether from the yevamah or 
another wife, including a child conceived during his lifetime 
but not born until after his death, even if that child subse- 
quently died (Yev. 2:5, 22b; Nid. 5:3; and Codes). The words, 
“if brothers dwell together” (Deut. 25:5) have been interpreted 
by the scholars as confining the application of levirate mar- 
riage to the brothers of the deceased who were born prior to 
his death (Yev. 2:1, 2). Thus if the birth of the levir precedes his 
brother’s death by as little as one day and there are no other 
brothers, the yevamah must wait until he reaches the age of 13 
years and a day, when he becomes legally fit either to marry 
her or grant her Halizah (Nid. 5:3; Yev. 105b). The law of yib- 
bum applies only to paternal, not maternal, brothers (Yev. 17b). 
If the deceased is survived by several brothers, the obligation 
of yibbum or Halizah devolves on the eldest but is neverthe- 
less valid if performed by another brother (Yev. 24a; 39a). If 
the deceased brother had several wives, fulfillment of the ob- 
ligation in respect of one wife suffices and exempts the other 
wives (Yev. 4:11, 44a; and Codes). 

The tie (zikkah) between the yevamah and the yevam 
arises immediately upon the husband's death. From this stage, 
until she undergoes levirate marriage or Halizah, the yevamah 
is known as a shomeret yavam (“awaiting the levir”) and rela- 
tions between the levir and her kin are prohibited (as inces- 
tuous), as if he were married to her. Only a putative marriage 
can be contracted between a shomeret yavam and an “outsider,” 
who is obliged to divorce her, although their offspring are not 
considered *mamzerim (Yev. 13b; al. Yad, Ishut 4:14). 

The shomeret yavam may not undergo levirate marriage 
or Halizah until three months after the date of her husband’s 
death (Yev. 4:10 and Codes) as with any other widow, who 
must await this period before remarrying. She is therefore 
entitled to *maintenance from her husband’s estate during 
this period, but not thereafter, according to the halakhah of 
the talmudic period - neither from her husband’s estate nor 
from the levir. However, if the levir evaded her after she had 
sued him in court either to marry her or grant her Halizah the 
rabbis fined him to pay her maintenance (Yev. 41b; Rashi, and 
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Tosafot thereto), and this was also the law if he became ill or 
went abroad (TJ, Ket. 5:4, 29d; Yad, Ishut 18:16). 

In biblical law the levir does not require a formal marriage 
(kiddushin) to the yevamah since the personal status tie, the 
zikkah between them, arises automatically upon the death of 
the husband of the yevamah. However, the scholars prescribed 
that the yevamah should be married like all women, in this case 
by kiddushei kesef or shetar, these kiddushin called “maamar” 
(lit. “declaration”): “first he addresses to her a maamar and 
then they cohabit” (lit. “he takes her into his home”; Tosef., 
Yev. 7:2; Yev. 52a). The scholars ruled that the levir who mar- 
ries the yevamah succeeds to the estate of his deceased brother 
(Yev. 4:7), interpreting the passage “ve-hayah ha-bekhor asher 
teled” (Deut. 25:6) as referring to the firstborn of the brothers 
on whom the duty of levirate marriage devolved and hence that 
the continuation of this passage, i-e., “shall succeed in the name 
of his brother” (meaning “shall succeed to the inheritance”) re- 
fers to the levir undergoing levirate marriage. This argument 
was described as “having entirely deprived the text of its ordi- 
nary meaning through a gezerah shavah” (see *Hermeneutics; 
Yev. 24a). According to R. Judah (Yev. 4:7), “where there is a 
father, he inherits the son’s property,” otherwise the brothers 
succeed to the estate (Tosef., Yev. 63) and the levir marrying the 
yevamah inherits only a brother’s proportionate share. He in- 
terprets the above passage literally, as referring to the firstborn 
of the union between the levir and the yevamah, who succeeds 
to the estate of the deceased brother (interpreted similarly 
by Tar. Yer., Ibn Ezra, and Rashbam, Deut. 25:6; Rashi, Gen. 
38:8 — from whom Nahmanides Gen. ibid. differs). The amo- 
raim commented, however, that R. Judah did not differ from 
the scholars but merely excepted the case of the deceased who 
is survived by his father, for the levir is compared to the *first- 
born (“ve-hayah ha-bekhor asher teled”), who does not inherit 
in his father’s lifetime (Yev. 40a). Even according to the schol- 
ars whose opinion was accepted, the levir does not succeed to 
a contingent inheritance (ra‘ui), i.e., to property due to come 
to the deceased brother (such as the proportional share of his 
father’s estate which the deceased, but for his death, would have 
inherited), but only to property already owned by the brother 
at the time of his death, as in the case of the firstborn (Bek. 8:9; 
see *Succession). The *ketubbah, i.e., the widow’s jointure, is a 
charge on the property which the levir inherits from the de- 
ceased and he is prohibited from alienating the latter by way 
of sale or gift - any such attempted alienation being void (Ket. 
82a). In a case where the levir inherits no property from his 
brother, the scholars determined that the widow must receive 
her ketubbah from the levir’s property “so that he shall not 
consider it easy to divorce her” (Yev. 39a). A levir who chooses 
to perform Halizah receives no more than a brother's share of 
the deceased’s estate (Yev. 4:7) and upon Halizah the widow 
becomes entitled to receive her ketubbah from her deceased 
husband’s estate (Yev. 85a; Sh. Ar., EH 165:4). 


The Duty of Halizah 
According to the Torah, the duty of Halizah is imposed only 
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when the levir willfully refuses to marry the yevamah, and 
not when he is unable to or prohibited from marrying her, 
for “whoever is subject [lit. “goes up”] to levirate marriage is 
subject to Halizah, and whoever is not subject to levirate mar- 
riage is not subject to Halizah” (Yev. 3a). Thus, for example, 
where a levirate marriage is precluded because the relationship 
would be incestuous, the widow (supposing she is the levir's 
daughter or his wife's sister) is also exempted from Halizah. 
According to Bet Hillel, if one of the deceased’s several wives 
is prohibited from marrying the levir she also exempts her 
co-wives (zarah, “rival”) and the “rivals of her rivals” (if the 
rival has married another man) from levirate marriage and 
Halizah, but Bet Shammai’s opinion was that the rival is not 
thus exempted (Yev. 1:1; 1:4; cf. Yev. 16a and TJ, Yev. 1:6, 3a). 
On the other hand, it was determined that at times the duty of 
Halizah exists even where levirate marriage is forbidden — as 
between a priest and divorcee -by a “prohibition of holiness” 
(issur kedushah); in such a case Halizah is still required for, 
as in all cases of negative precepts, the marriage, even if pro- 
hibited, is nevertheless valid once it has taken place (Yev. 2:3 
and Rashi ad loc.; TJ, Yev. 1:1, 2c; see *Marriage, Prohibited). 
This rule also applies when doubt exists as to whether levirate 
marriage is incumbent on the widow, in which case Halizah is 
required (Git. 7:3, et al.). In cases where the levir is seriously 
ill or there is a big difference in their ages, or the levir is “not 
suitable” (eino hagun) for the widow, etc., efforts were made 
to arrange for Halizah rather than marriage. 


Priority between Levirate Marriage and Halizah 

In the course of time some scholars accepted the view that the 
duty of the Halizah always took priority over that of levirate 
marriage, a view stemming from the attempt to reconcile the 
prohibition on a man marrying his brother’s wife (Lev. 18:16) 
with the command of levirate marriage. These biblical com- 
mandments induced the Samaritans to confine the application 
of levirate marriage to a woman who had undergone kiddu- 
shin but not nissu’in (see *Marriage) - in which case she would 
not be considered a relative with whom marriage was prohib- 
ited (Kid. 75b-76a; TJ, Yev. 1:6) — while some Karaite scholars 
were led to interpret the word “brothers” as relatives and not 
literally (Gan Eden Nashim, 13; Adderet Eliyahu, Nashim, 5). 
The two biblical provisions do not conflict, however, for the 
prohibition in Leviticus 18:16 applies only where the deceased 
brother is survived by descendants, whereas the mitzvah of 
levirate marriage applies only when the deceased brother 
dies without issue, in order that the levir shall “succeed in the 
name of his brother.’ The mitzvah of levirate marriage and the 
prohibition of marrying a brother’s wife “were said as one” 
(Mekh. Ba-Hodesh; Sif. Deut. 233; TJ, Ned. 3:2, 37d). Hence 
in the beginning, when the parties carried out the precept for 
the sake of fulfilling a commandment, levirate marriage took 
priority over Halizah; but when the precept was carried out 
for other reasons, the scholars said that Halizah took priority 
over levirate marriage, and “a levir who marries the yevamah 
other than for the sake of fulfilling a commandment commits 
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incest” (Bek. 1:7 and Rashi ad loc.); and “... I am inclined to 
think that the child of such a union is a mamzer” (Abba Saul, 
Tosef., Yev. 6:9; Yev. 39b). The question of priority was much 
disputed by the scholars. In the third generation of tannaim, 
levirate marriage was customarily upheld (Yev. 8:4), while the 
Babylonian amoraim left the choice between marriage and 
Halizah to the levir, although some “reenacted the priority 
of levirate marriage over Halizah” (Yev. 39a-b). The Palestin- 
ian amoraim apparently held that Halizah took priority (Bar 
Kappara in TJ, Yev. 109a, makes no mention of the above “re- 
enactment” of levirate marriage priority). 


The Order of Halizah 

Halizah which releases the widow from the obligation of le- 
virate marriage enables her to marry freely, except that the 
scholars prohibited a priest from marrying her (Yev. 24a). 
The Halizah ceremony is designed to shame the levir for not 
“building up his brother’s house” (Deut. 25:9). It has been seen 
as an act of kinyan (*acquisition), whereby the widow buys 
from the levir the inheritance of his deceased brother (Rash- 
bam ibid.; cf. Ruth 4:7-8), or as a form of mourning for the 
levir’s brother “for he shall be forgotten now that no offspring 
shall be raised in his name” (Jehiel of Paris cited in Seder 
Halizah to Sh. Ar., EH 169:57, no. 82; Responsum of Isaac Caro 
at the end of Responsa Beit Yosef). Although the formalities 
of Halizah are performed by the yevamah, the levir is called 
the Holez, i.e., “loosener” (Yev. 4:1, 5-8; 5:6; et al.), for the le- 
vir “participates in Halizah in that his intention to loosen is 
required,” hence a deaf-mute levir who lacks such intention 
is called the Nehlaz and not the Holez (Yev. 12:4; Nimmukei 
Yosef 104b, and Maim. commentary ad loc.). 

Many details are stipulated for the order of the Halizah 
ceremony (Yev. 12:6; Yad, Yibbum 4:1-23; Sh. Ar., EH 169); es- 
sentially they are as follows: The levir and the yevamah appear 
before the bet din, the levir wearing on his right foot a special 
shoe, the “Halizah shoe”; the yevamah recites a passage indi- 
cating the levir’s refusal to perform his duty to marry her; the 
levir responds by affirming his refusal - all this in Hebrew in 
the words prescribed in the Bible (Deut. 25:7, 9); the yevamah 
then removes the shoe from the levir’s foot, throws it to the 
ground, spits on the ground before the levir, and utters the fi- 
nal prescribed passage (Deut. 25:9); finally, those present re- 
peat the words “Haluz ha-naal” three times. The Boethusians 
held that the yevamah is required actually to spit in the levir’s 
face and this is also stated in two manuscripts of the Septua- 
gint, in Josephus’ Antiquities, and in some of the apocryphal 
books, but the talmudic scholars held it to be sufficient if the 
elders see her spitting (Sif. Deut. 291). At the completion of the 
ceremony, the dayyanim express the wish “that the daughters 
of Israel shall have no need to resort to either Halizah or levi- 
rate marriage” (Sh. Ar., EH 169, “abridged order of Halizah, 
56). At first it was customary to issue a deed of Halizah as 
proof that the ceremony had taken place (Yev. 39b — as distin- 
guished from a deed of divorce where the delivery of the deed 
constitutes the act of divorce), but in the course of time this 
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practice was abandoned since “the ceremony was performed 
in public, before ten people, and she does not require docu- 
mentary proof” (Sh. Ar., EH 169, “abridged order of Halizah, 
13; and end of commentary Seder Halizah, no. 82). 


In the Post-Talmudic Period 

PRIORITY. In the post-talmudic period, the dispute over 
the question of priority was continued. In the opinion of the 
Sura geonim, levirate marriage took priority, while those of 
Pumbedita thought otherwise, as did some of the Sura schol- 
ars (R. Hillai and R. Natronai). In the rabbinic period the 
Spanish scholars - particularly Alfasi (to Yev. 39b), Maimo- 
nides (Yad, Yibbum 1:2), and Joseph Caro (Sh. Ar., EH 165:1) - 
gave priority to levirate marriage, contending that otherwise 
there is no reason to shame and to submit the levir to the pre- 
scribed indignities and that the kabbalistic scholars said that 
“levirate marriage is very beneficial for the soul of the dead,’ 
and that Abba Saul who held that Halizah took priority, “did 
not know this kabbalistic mystery,’ otherwise he would not 
have come to the conclusion he reached (Isaac Caro, quoted in 
Resp. Beit Yosef, loc. cit.). Such has actually been the custom, 
until the present day, of the Jews of Spain and of the Orien- 
tal communities in North Africa from Morocco to Egypt - in 
Yemen, Babylonia, and Persia. This was also the case in Erez 
Israel (even at the end of the 1940s; see Mishpetei Uziel, EH no. 
119) until the matter was settled by a takkanah of the chief rab- 
binate of Israel (in 5710-1949/50, see below). The scholars of 
northern France and Germany - particularly Rashi, Rabbenu 
Tam, Asher b. Jehiel (Tur., EH 165), and Moses Isserles (Rema, 
EH 165:1) — held that Halizah takes priority though they did 
not all assign the same measure of priority to it. The accep- 
tance of Rabbenu Gershom’s decree (prohibiting polygamy) 
among Ashkenazi Jews (see *Bigamy) apparently contributed 
greatly toward the entrenchment of the rule that Halizah takes 
priority — in order not to distinguish between a married and 
an unmarried levir - and Ashkenazi communities gradually 
came to adopt the practice of Halizah to the exclusion of le- 
virate marriage. 


Problems of Levirate Marriage - The Apostate Levir 

The scholars devote a great deal of discussion to the solution 
of problems centering around the laws of levirate marriage and 
Halizah, arising both from objective factors and from the le- 
vir’s conduct. The Mishnah (Git. 7:3) relates the case of a child- 
less husband who fell ill and wrote his wife a “conditional” bill 
of divorce, effected upon his death, so that on his death the 
divorce would take effect retroactively to the date of delivery 
of the bill, with the intention of absolving her from the obliga- 
tions of a yevamah. In the case of an “unsuitable” levir, or one 
suffering from a serious illness, or whose age differed greatly 
from that of the widow, it was sought to influence the levir in 
various ways to forgo marriage in favor of Halizah. From the 
geonic period, mention is made (first in the Halakhot Gedolot, 
end of Hilkh. Yevamot) of the problem of the yevamah and the 
*apostate levir “in the land of the Berbers, among gentiles” or 
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“who cannot be reached in a far land,” which placed the ye- 
vamah in the position of an *agunah. Some of the geonim de- 
cided that she retained this status until released by the apostate 
levir, but others ruled that she was exempted from Halizah if 
at the time of her marriage to the deceased his brother was 
already an apostate. It seems that the Babylonian academies 
were also divided on this question, Sura taking a lenient view 
and Pumbedita a strict one (L. Ginzberg, Ginzei Schechter, 2 
(1929), 167f.). In later times the view that Halizah was obliga- 
tory for the widow in every case became increasingly stron- 
ger and a solution for the problem was sought by the imposi- 
tion - at the time of the kiddushin ceremony - of a condition 
specifying that the wife “shall be considered as not having 
been married if it shall be her lot to require levirate marriage 
at the hands of an apostate” (Rema, EH 157:4). 


Problems of Halizah 

In an effort to overcome the problem that arose when a levir re- 
fused to undergo Halizah, many French and German commu- 
nities enacted takkanot awarding the levir a substantial share of 
the deceased brother's estate - financed partly at the widow’s 
expense — although according to law the levir was entitled only 
to a brother's share upon Halizah. The varying terms of these 
takkanot gave rise to frequent disputes, so that in practice the 
courts sought to compromise between the parties (Sh. Ar., EH 
163:2, 165:4). As this, in turn, frequently caused the widow to 
be left at the levir's mercy, it became increasingly customary for 
the husband’s brothers to write - at the time of the marriage - a 
“deed of undertaking to grant Halizah” committing themselves 
to release the widow, whenever the need might arise, in a valid 
Halizah ceremony, without delay or demand for consideration; 
this undertaking was enforced by way of a biblical *oath anda 
severe penalty or *ban. Where the levir was a minor at the time 
of his brother's marriage and his undertaking consequently un- 
enforceable, his father would write a deed guaranteeing that 
his minor son would, upon reaching maturity, provide the 
required undertaking to his sister-in-law. The father backed 
his guarantee — which was itself lacking in authority (see *As- 
makhta) - by a monetary pledge to his daughter-in-law, which 
would be canceled on the production of the required undertak- 
ing (Gulak, Ozar, 90-97). Many of the *aharonim decided in 
favor of obliging the levir to maintain the widow to whom he 
refused to grant Halizah, despite the lack of unanimity among 
the rishonim on the circumstances and terms on which main- 
tenance should be awarded, as otherwise “she may be kept an 
agunah forever” (Arukh ha-Shulhan, £8 160:8). 

In recent years the problem of Halizah arising from the 
levir being absent abroad has become more acute, particularly 
in the case of countries in the Soviet bloc. Several halakhic 
authorities, led by Shalom Mordecai ha-Kohen *Shvadron, 
head of the Brezen bet din, have sought to avoid the widow’s 
need to travel to the /evir by permitting her to be represented 
at the Halizah ceremony by an agent (Resp. Maharsham, pt. 
1, NOS. 14, 135), a view based on confining the prohibition on 
*agency in Halizah to the levir only (Ket. 74a); however, most 
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of his contemporaries dissented from this. It has also been re- 
jected by modern Erez Israel scholars (e.g., Mishpetei Uziel, 
2 (1938), EH 88; Kunteres Shelihut ba-Halizah) and this prob- 
lem - like that which arises when the levir is a minor, plac- 
ing the widow in a position of an agunah until he reaches the 
age of 13 years and a day — urgently awaits a solution, possibly 
along the lines already indicated. 


Takkanah of the Chief Rabbinate of Erez Israel 

In 1944 the chief rabbinate of Erez Israel enacted a takkanah 
obliging the levir to maintain the levirate widow until he re- 
leased her by Halizah, according to “law and precept,” ifa rab- 
binical court had certified that he refused to comply with its 
decision ordering him to grant her Halizah. This takkanah, 
which gives expression to the view of those halakhic schol- 
ars who would oblige the recalcitrant levir to maintain the 
widow, has made this obligation part of the law of mainte- 
nance, rather than its being a fine for noncompliance. It was 
prompted by the fact of “much difficulty and suffering arising 
from the regrettable prevalence of cases of Jewish women who 
are in need of levirate marriage and are placed in the position 
of agunot because Halizah has been withheld from them” A 
further takkanah of the chief rabbinate of the State of Israel 
(1950) completely prohibited the practice of levirate marriage 
in Israel while making Halizah obligatory. This takkanah, ex- 
tending also to the Sephardi and Oriental Jewish communities 
in Israel, was expressly justified on the grounds that “most le- 
virs do not undergo levirate marriage for the sake of fulfilling 
a mitzvah, and also to preserve peace and harmony in the State 
of Israel by keeping the law of the Torah uniform for all” 


In the State of Israel 
The Rabbinical Courts Jurisdiction (Marriage and Divorce) 
Law, 5713-1953 of the State of Israel confers on the rabbinical 
court exclusive jurisdiction in a case where a woman sues her 
deceased husband’s brother for Halizah, and also with regard 
to maintenance for the woman until the day on which Halizah 
is granted (sec. 5). Section 7 of the same law further provides 
that “Where a rabbinical court, by final judgment [i.e., when 
it can no longer be appealed against; sec. 8] has ordered that 
a man be compelled to give his brother’s widow Halizah, a 
district court may, upon expiration of three months from the 
day of making the order, on application of the attorney gen- 
eral, compel compliance with the order by imprisonment.’ A 
judgment compelling a levir to grant Halizah will be given 
by the rabbinical court in similar circumstances to those in 
which it customarily sees fit to compel the grant of a divorce, 
and in certain additional cases, e.g., where the levir is already 
married (Tur and Sh. Ar., EH 165), but at all times only where 
compulsion is supported by halakhic authority so as not to 
bring about a prohibited “forced Halizah” (Yev. 106a; Yad, 
Yibbum 4:25-26; Sh. Ar., EH 169:13). This procedure, so far as 
halakhically permitted, offers an effective means of dealing 
with a recalcitrant levir. 

[Menachem Elon] 
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In 1995, the Rabbinical Courts Law (Upholding Divorce 
Rulings) (Temporary Provision) 5755-1995, was enacted. This 
law amended the procedure for compelling divorce (see in 
detail in entries on *Agunah and *Divorce). Section 6 of the 
Law provides that 30 days after a decision ordering the hus- 
band to give Halizah to his brother’s widow, the rabbinical 
court is empowered to impose the statutory sanctions, includ- 
ing imprisonment and restrictive orders. These sanctions are 
the application in Israeli Law of the harhakot Rabbenu Tam 
(see *Agunah), which were enacted as a means of compel- 
ling divorce (See Sh. Ar., EH 154:21, Rema). Hence, today the 
Israel rabbinical court is authorized to compel the granting 
of Halizah, and to employ the same methods of compulsion 
(imprisonment and restrictive orders) against the recalcitrant 
levir as it does against the recalcitrant husband who refuses 


to grant a get. 
[Moshe Drori (2™4 ed.)] 


The Ceremony of Halizah 
The ceremony of Halizah is invested with a special solem- 
nity. The normal bet din, consisting of three ordained rabbis, 
is augmented for the occasion by two additional members 
(who can be laymen), “in order to give publicity to the mat- 
ter” (Yev. 101a-b). The five members of the bet din meet at the 
place where the ceremony is to take place on the previous day, 
in order to “establish the locum” (Yev. 101b). The ceremony 
takes place the following morning, and the yevamah (more 
correctly yavmah) is enjoined to fast until the ceremony. She 
and the levir are also instructed, if necessary, to repeat the re- 
spective declarations which they have to make, according to 
Deuteronomy 25:7-10, in the original Hebrew. Questions are 
put to ascertain that there are no circumstances which might 
invalidate the ceremony, e.g., to ascertain that both are ma- 
jors, in full possession of their normal mental faculties, that 
g1 days have passed since the death of her husband. Although 
yibbum, levirate marriage, is forbidden at the present time, 
the presiding rabbi nevertheless formally asks the levir which 
he prefers, to marry his sister-in-law or release her through 
Halizah, to which he replies confirming the latter alterna- 
tive. The ceremony proper then commences, the essence of 
which is that the yevamah, in accordance with Deuteronomy 
25:9, has to draw a shoe off the foot of her brother-in-law. The 
Halizah shoe must conform rigidly to the halakhic regulations 
laid down for it. It is made of leather including the sewing, 
the loops, and the straps, no metal whatsoever being permit- 
ted. It resembles a moccasin, and is fastened primarily with 
three loops. Long straps are attached to the top of the uppers. 
Since the shoe must be the property of the levir, it is given to 
him as an unconditional gift. He tries it on his right foot and 
is asked to walk in it, to see that it fits, even when it is unlaced; 
he repeats the procedure after it is tied in the prescribed man- 
ner, first by fastening the loops and then winding the straps 
around it. The laces are then undone. 

Until recent times, in Eastern Europe the morbid cus- 
tom obtained for the levir to lean against an upturned board 
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used for the ritual washing of a corpse in order to emphasize 
that his status and rights as a levir derived from the death of 
his brother. This custom has been (largely) abandoned. The 
levir nowadays leans against a beam or a wall and presses his 
foot hard on the ground. The yevamah then makes the fol- 
lowing declaration, in Hebrew: “My husband's brother refuses 
to raise up unto his brother a name in Israel; he will not per- 
form the duty of a husband’s brother unto me” (Deut. 25:7), 
to which he answers, also in Hebrew, and in one breath, the 
three words meaning “T like not to take her” (Deut. 25:8). The 
yevamah then bends down, places her left hand on the calf of 
her brother-in-law and with the right hand undoes the laces 
and the loops. She then raises his leg, slips off the shoe, and 
casts it away. She then collects some ordure in her mouth and 
spits on the floor in front of him (not “in his face”; see Deut. 
25:9) and declares, again in Hebrew: “So shall it be done unto 
the man that doth not build up his brother’s house; and his 
name shall be called in Israel beit Haluz ha-naal (“the house 
of him that had his shoe loosened”; Deut. 25:9—-10). All those 
present thrice repeat the last three words. The members of 
the bet din then recite the formula “may it be the divine will 
that the daughters of Israel shall be liable neither to yibbum 
nor Halizah” 
[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Geiger, in: He-Halutz, 6 (1861), 26-28; 
I.I. Mattuck, in: Studies... Kohler (1913), 210-22; LS. Zuri, Mishpat 
ha-Talmud, 2 (1921), 113-23; Gulak, Yesodei, 3 (1922), 30-33; idem, 
Ozar, 90-97; Finkelstein, Middle Ages, 229f., 245-7, 253-6; M. Price, 
in: Oriental Studies... Haupt (1926), 268-71; A.A. Judelowitz, Av be- 
Hokhmah (1927); Z. Karl, in: Ha-Mishpat, 1 (1927), 266-79; L. Ginz- 
berg, in: Ginzei Schechter, 2 (1929), 166-81, 270f.; H. Albeck, in: Beri- 
chte der Hochschule fuer die Wissenschaft des Judentums, 49 (1932), 
66-72; idem (ed.), Mishnah, Nashim, 7-10; B.M. Lewin (ed.), Ozar ha- 
Geonim, Yevamot (1936), 34-37, 67-80; H. Tchernowitz, Toledot ha- 
Halakhah, 3 (1943), 186-203; A.H. Freimann, in: Sinai, 14 (1943/44), 
258-60; idem, Seder Kiddushin ve-Nissw’in Aharei Hatimat ha-Talmud 
(1945), 385-97; S. Assaf, Tekufat ha-Geonim ve-Sifrutah (1955), 275-7; 
M. Elon, in: Sefer Yovel le-Pinhas Rozen (1962), 187f.; idem, Mafte’ah, 
89-91; idem, Hakikah Datit... (1968), 31, 162, 172f; M. Silberg, Ha- 
Maamad ha-Ishi be-Yisrael (1965*), 381-6, 391; B. Schereschewsky, 
Dinei Mishpahah (19677), 226-36. 


LEVISON, WILHELM (1876-1947), medievalist. Born in 
Duesseldorf, Germany, Levison taught at Bonn University 
from 1903, becoming professor in 1912. He specialized in the 
early Merovingian and Carolingian periods, being the first 
scholar to treat Rhenish history as an integral part of Ger- 
man and European history (cf. the chapter he contributed 
to the Geschichte des Rheinlandes (vol. 1 (1922), 45-168)). He 
took part, first as assistant and later as coeditor, in editing 
volumes 3-5 of the Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Scrip- 
tores rerum Merovingicarum, 5-7 (1910-20); Levison also 
completely revised and reedited the first part of W. Watten- 
bach’s classic, Deutschlands Geschichtsquellen im Mittelalter... 
(3 vols, 1952-57). Many of his articles were published in his 
Aus rheinischer und fraenkischer Fruehzeit (1948). The rise of 
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Hitler drove Levison from Germany and he accepted a fel- 
lowship at the University of Durham, England. In 1943, he 
delivered the Ford lectures at Oxford, which form part of his 
best-known book, England and the Continent in the Eighth 
Century (1946). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Schieffer, “Der Mediaevist Wilhelm 
Levison,’ in: K. Duewell (ed.), Vertreibung juedischer Kuenstler und 
Wissenschaftler aus Duesseldorf (1998), 165-75; PE. Huebinger, Wilhelm 
Levison (1968); T. Schieffer, In Memoriam Wilhelm Levison (1977). 


[Helene Wieruszowski] 


LEVI-STRAUSS, CLAUDE (1908-_), French anthropologist. 
Born in Brussels, Belgium, and educated at the Sorbonne, he 
was chosen as a member of the French University mission to 
Brazil in 1934 where he became professor of sociology at the 
University of Sao Paulo from 1935 to 1939. During this period 
he conducted ethnographic field work among the tribes of the 
Mato Grosso area of central Brazil. On the outbreak of World 
War 11 Levi-Strauss served with the French army from 1939 
to 1940 and after the fall of Paris went to New York as visiting 
professor at the New School of Social Research from 1941 to 
1945. He returned to France as professor of primitive religion 
at the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes at the Sorbonne, which 
position he held until 1974, and in 1959 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of social anthropology at the College de France. He was 
elected a member of the Academie francaise in May 1973. 

Levi-Strauss’ works began appearing in 1948 with the 
publication of “La Vie Familiale et sociale des Indiens Nam- 
bikwara” (Journal de la Société des Americanistes, 37 (1948), 
1-130). Tristes Tropiques (1955, 19687; A World on the Wane, 
1961) was a distinguished literary work containing elements of 
autobiography, ethnography, and social anthropology based 
on his experience in Brazil. His most significant theoretical 
work Les Structures Elémentaires de la Parenté (1949, 1967°; El- 
ementary Structures of Kinship, 1969) was a treatise on struc- 
tural anthropology of the 20" century. His Anthropologie 
Structurale (1958; Structural Anthropology, 1963, 1968°) is a 
collection of essays on language, kinship, and social organi- 
zation which elucidates his theory of structural anthropol- 
ogy. His later works were La Pensée Sauvage (1962, 19647; The 
Savage Mind, 1966) and the monumental four-volume series, 
“Mythologiques,’ consisting of Le Cru et le Cuit (1964; Eng. 
translation, The Raw and the Cooked, 1969) which dealt with 
the nature of primitive thought and native mythology; Du 
miel aux cendres (“From Honey to Ashes,’ 1966); L’Origine des 
mainieres de table (1968; The Origin of Table Manners, 1978); 
and PHomme nu (1971; The Naked Man, 1982). His Totémisme 
(1962, 19657; Eng. tr. 1963, paperback 1969) is a critical survey 
of the literature on totemism and advances new interpreta- 
tions. His lectures were collected in Paroles donées (1984; An- 
thropology and Myth: Lectures, 1951-1982, 1987). Other books 
include La Voie des masques (1972; The Way of the Masks, 1982); 
Le Regard eloigné (1983; The View from Afar, 1985); Le Poitiére 
jalouse (1985; The Jealous Potter, 1988); and Regarder, écouter, 
lire (1993; Look, Listen, Read, 1997). 
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Levi-Strauss’ most original and significant contribution 
is his theory of structural anthropology. Taking linguistics as 
his model of a social science, he conceives of social anthro- 
pology as a general science concerned with relations involv- 
ing logical structure of social phenomena. Ultimately, he 
maintains, all social phenomena are symbolic expressions of 
the human mind and it is the function of the social anthro- 
pologist to make explicit the implicit, unconscious structural 
relations inherent in different systems of symbolic forms. All 
social phenomena are regarded as systems of communica- 
tion manifested especially in the forms of kinship, econom- 
ics, and language. 

Levi-Strauss also attempted to establish a new science 
of myth. He maintained it was the function of the structural 
analysis of myth to make conscious and explicit the logical 
structure which underlies the concrete images and plots of 
a given series of myths. Myths, like science, are motivated 
by an intellectual impulse, a problem to be solved, and differ 
from science, not in their logic, but only in the kind of ob- 
jects to which this logic is applied. Myth reveals not the un- 
conscious instinctual nature of man as Freud maintained but 
rather man’s unconscious, rational thought in his attempt to 
resolve the logical problems which confront him. Myth is re- 
ally man’s first attempt to construct a philosophy and science 
of nature and culture; it is the wisdom of savages and of the 
folk expressed in a mode of sensible images. 

In agreement with E.B. Tylor, Levi-Strauss is prepared 
to maintain that iflaw is anywhere, it is everywhere. The sci- 
ence of social anthropology is based on the assumption that 
the human spirit is subject to rational law and that freedom 
of creativity is an illusion. Levi-Strauss’ theory of a structural 
science of social anthropology is highly controversial, but it is 
also one of the most thought-provoking and influential theo- 
ries of modern times. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Current Anthropology, 7 (1966), 110-11, bib- 
liography of his writings; R.L. Zimmerman, in: Commentary, 45 
(May 1968), 54-61; C. Levi-Strauss, Totemism (1969), introd. by R.C. 
Poole; E. Leach, Claude Levi-Strauss (1971). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
M. Hanaef, Claude Levi-Strauss and the Making of Structural An- 
thropology, tr. M. Baker (1998); C. Johnson, Claude Levi-Strauss: The 
Formative Years (2003); D. Eribon, Conversations with Claude Levi- 
Strauss, tr. P. Wissing (1991). 


[Ephraim Fischoff and David Baumgardt] 


LEVITA, ELIJAH (Bahur; ben Asher ha-Levi Ashkenazi; 
1468 or 1469-1549), Hebrew philologist, grammarian, and 
lexicographer. Born in Neustadt, near Nuremberg, Germany, 
he spent most of his life in Italy (Padua, Venice, and Rome) 
where he taught Hebrew language and grammar. His pupils 
included Christian humanists, from whom he learned Greek 
and Latin. Some of the leading Christian Hebraists with whom 
Levita maintained contact at various times were Paulus *Fa- 
gius, Johannes de Kampen (Campensis), Andreas *Maes, 
Guillaume *Postel, and Johann Albrecht *Widmanstetter 
(Widmanstadius). Postel in his Linguarum duodecim charac- 
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teribus differentium alphabetum (Paris, 1538, fol. 3) wrote that 
he became a close friend of Levita in Venice - “Elias Germa- 
nus, quo usus sum Venetiis.” Among his pupils he counted Se- 
bastian *Muenster, who translated Elijah’s works into Latin, 
and Cardinal Egidius da *Viterbo in whose home in Rome 
Elijah stayed for 13 years (1514-27). Before entering the house 
of Egidius da Viterbo, Elijah also wrote secular literary works 
in Yiddish. To this period belongs Bovo d‘Antona (unicum: 
Isny, 1541, but believed to have first been published in 1507) 
which became known as the *Bove-Bukh in later editions. It 
is an adaptation in verse of one of the Italian versions of an 
Anglo-French romance, Sir Bevis of Hampton. His Paris un 
Viene (apparently written in 1508/09; the unicum with the be- 
ginning missing preserved at Trinity College, Cambridge, was 
printed at Verona in 1594) is evidently based on a medieval 
Provengal romance. Elijah also adapted two love epics from 
Italian sources; the first is based on a courtly love legend, and 
the second is an abridged and free adaptation of an Italian- 
Provengal literary work, written in ottava rima (a stanza of 
eight iambic lines containing three rhymes) which Elijah in- 
troduced into Yiddish literature. Elijah instructed da Viterbo 
principally in the Kabbalah and translated some manuscripts 
for him (e.g., the commentary of R. Eliezer of Worms on Sefer 
Yezirah). Georges de Selve, another of his pupils, who later be- 
came the French ambassador to Venice, invited him, in the 
name of King Francis 1, to lecture in Hebrew at the Collége 
Royal in Paris. He declined the offer for two reasons: he nei- 
ther wanted to be the only Jew allowed to live in France, nor 
did he feel that under such conditions he could observe the 
religious precepts. 

In 1527, when Rome was sacked by the armies of Charles 
v, Elijah lost all his property (including some manuscripts). 
He returned to Venice, where he earned his livelihood as a 
proofreader in the publishing house of Daniel *Bomberg (1529 
to the late 1530s), and remained there, except for an absence 
of four years (1539/40-44). During that period, he supervised 
Fagius’ press at Isny (in Wuerttemberg), and later accompa- 
nied him to Constance (1542-43). At Isny, Levita printed some 
of his most important works. The rabbis looked with disfavor 
on Elijah’s teaching gentiles the Torah. Elijah rejoined with 
the claim that earlier Christian Hebraists had upheld Chris- 
tian and Jewish Hebrew scholarship resulting in a tendency, 
on their part, to defend Jews and the Jewish community also 
from physical violence. Two of Elijah’s grandchildren, how- 
ever, converted to Christianity and helped those who calum- 
niated the Talmud. One of them, baptized as Vittorio Eliano, 
became an ecclesiastical censor of Hebrew books and had 
some part in the *Cremona (Christian) edition of the Zohar 
(1558-59). Elijah, despite false allegations brought against him 
to the contrary, remained an observant Jew. 

Elijah wrote many Hebrew grammar works, Hebrew and 
Aramaic dictionaries, and did masoretic research. In Hebrew 
grammar, he followed the line of thought of the *Kimhis: he 
published Moses Kimhi’s Mahalakh, with his own commen- 
tary (Pesaro, 1508; in this edition the name of the author is 
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mistakenly given as Benjamin of Rome); and wrote notes and 
critiques, “Nimmukim, on David Kimhi’s Mikhlol and on his 
Sefer ha-Shorashim. His own works, written and published 
in Rome between 1518 and 1519, and translated into Latin by 
Sebastian Muenster, are Sefer ha-Harkavah (1518); Ha-Bahur 
(1518; the title is after his own name “R. Elijah Bahur”); and 
Luah be-Dikduk ha-Pealim ve-ha-Binyanim (unpublished). 
Ha-Harkavah deals with “the grammar of every foreign and 
compound word” in the Bible, listed in alphabetical order. In 
Ha-Bahur, which in a later edition became known as Dikduk 
Eliyyah ha-Levi (Isny, 1542), there is an allusion to the name of 
the author: “Since for every young man it [the book] is good 
and ‘chosen? And I, my name is Bahur [= “chosen’], therefore 
Bahur have I called it” In Rome in 1520, he published Pirkei 
Eliyahu, a work, written partly in verse, on the grammar of 
the Hebrew letters and vowels; it is a follow-up of Ha-Bahur 
and completes the study in the latter. In its second edition 
(Venice, 1546), he added some chapters on the pattern of the 
nouns and the formative letters. Elijah did not introduce many 
innovations in his grammatical system; its easy and clear pre- 
sentation, however, was instrumental in spreading the knowl- 
edge of the Hebrew language and grammar among Jews and 
Christian humanists. His grammatical rule on the five classes 
of sheva-na is still accepted today (though the fifth rule - the 
loss of the dagesh in case of ha-domot, repeated characters, 
is regarded as superfluous, as it is a regular outcome of hap- 
lology). His Masoret ha-Masoret (Venice, 1538), in which he 
explains the technical terms and the signs of the masorah, is 
an important contribution to masoretic study. The preface, 
written in prose (which follows the foreword in verse and the 
rhymed introduction), is an historical and original research 
in Hebrew vocalization and accentuation, and in the masorah. 
Elijah was the first to point out that the vowels and accents 
did not originate in the Sinai period (as had been assumed 
until then, and was still accepted by Moses *Mendelssohn in 
his Or li-Netivah several centuries later), but in post-talmudic 
times. Elijah’s grammatical assertions influenced S.D. *Luz- 
zatto in his Vikkuah Al Hokhmat ha-Kabbalah (1852). Mas- 
oret ha-Masoret was last published together with notes and 
an English translation by Christian David *Ginsburg (1867; 
repr. 1968). In his work Tuv Taam (Venice, 1538), Elijah at- 
tempted to explain the rules on the accents in the Bible: their 
grammatical value and their relationship to each other. His 
dictionary, compiled from the Aramaic translations of the 
Bible, Meturgeman (“The Interpreter,” with a Latin foreword 
by Paulus Fagius), and his lexicon of the Hebrew words in 
the Talmud and the Hebrew of the Middle Ages, Tishbi, with 
a Latin translation by Fagius (Isny, 1541), are of major impor- 
tance in the research of Hebrew grammar. Tishbi is a source 
on the pronunciation and the vocalization of Hebrew by the 
German and Italian Jewish communities. Levita’s Meturgeman 
and Tishbi were extensively used by Christian *Hebraists such 
as Guy *Le Fevre de la Boderie, a pupil of Postel, who makes 
glowing reference to Levita in the preface to his Dictionarium 
Syro-Chaldaicum (in the Antwerp Polyglot Bible, 1572). Elijah 
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also composed a concordance to the Bible, Sefer ha-Zikhro- 
not (the complete work was never published; see Frensdorff, 
in MGw], 12 (1863), 96-108). 

His research into the Hebrew language laid the founda- 
tions for the lexicography and etymology of Yiddish. Elijah 
refers to Yiddish as the “language of Ashkenaz” (Germany) or 
“Deutsch’; his reference in fact is only to the German dialect 
used by Jews. Shemot Devarim (Isny, 1542) is the first known 
Yiddish-Hebrew dictionary. It lists 985 words with their He- 
brew translation, as well as Latin and German by Paulus Fa- 
gius. In Tishbi, where Elijah concludes each entry with the 
translation of the Hebrew radicals into German (he also does 
this to a certain extent in the Meturgeman), there are etymo- 
logical explanations of several Yiddish words (such as kata- 
vos, meykn, shekhtn); two (mashkeyt, sargenes) are even in- 
cluded in the 712 entries of the dictionary (which is the total 
number of the Hebrew characters’ arithmetic value obtained 
from the name Tishbi; this being one of the nicknames of the 
Prophet Elijah and also hinting at Levita’s seeing himself as 
a follower of the Prophet). His Yiddish translation of Psalms 
(Venice, 1545), the first to be published, is based on earlier 
translations which closely followed the Hebrew text; it became 
a popular work, went through several editions, and served as 
a model to other translators. Extracts from two of his pam- 
phlets, “Ha-Mavdil” and “Oyf di Sreyfe fun Venedig,’ written 
by Elijah against his Venetian personal adversaries, were pub- 
lished in Tsaytshrift, 1 (Minsk, 1926), 141-58; these, however, 
lack any literary value. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Bacher, Die hebraeische Sprachwissen- 
schaft vom 10. bis zum 16. Jahrhundert (1892), 104 ff; idem, in: zDMG, 
43 (1889), 206-72; idem, in: MGwyJ, 37 (1893), 398-404; S. Buber, Leben 
und Schriften des Elias Bachur, genannt Levita (1856); Kahana, in: Ha- 
Shahar, 12 (1883/84), 498-505, 539-48; J. Levy, Elia Levita und seine 
Leistungen als Grammatiker (1888); J. Shatzky, Elia Bakhur (Yid., 
1949), includes bibliography; M.A. Szulwas, Hayyei ha-Yehudim 
be-Italyah bi-Tekufat ha-Renaissance (1955), 353, index, s.v. Eliyah 
Bahur; Vogelstein-Rieger, 2 (1895), 86-92; M. Weinreich, Shtaplen 
far Etuden tsu der Yidisher Shprakhvisenshaft un Literaturgeshikhte 
(1923), 72-86; idem, Bilder fun der Yidisher Literaturgeshikhte (1928), 
124, 142, 149-91; I. Zinberg, Toledot Sifrut Yisrael, 2 (1956), 255-62; 4 
(1958), 38-51; Shunami, Bibl, nos. 3452-53b; Waxman, Literature, s.v. 
Elijah Bahur; N. Snaith, Prolegomenon to “Jacob ben Chajim ben Isaac 
ibn Adonijah’s Introduction to the Rabbinic Bible” and “The Massoreth 
ha-Massoreth of Elias Levita” (1968); G.E. Well, Elie Levita humaniste 
et massoreéte 1469-1549 (1963); J. Perles, Beitraege zur Geschichte der 
hebraeischen und aramaeischen Studien (1884), 32ff. 


[Meir Medan] 


LEVITAN, ISAAC ILITCH (1861-1900), Russian painter 
who has been called the father of Russian landscape paint- 
ing. Levitan, who was born in Wirballen (Virbalis), Lithuania, 
studied at the Moscow Art School and in 1889 visited Paris. He 
was one of the first Russian artists to understand the achieve- 
ment of the Barbizon painters and the impressionists, and was 
thus equipped to become the major interpreter of the Russian 
landscape, with its vastness and its brooding melancholy. Con- 
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tinually seeking to improve his art, Levitan repainted the same 
subjects many times and altered his techniques. In his later 
paintings, executed with a thick, soft brush stroke, he suc- 
ceeded in his aim of combining freedom of expression with 
solidity of structure. In 1896, Levitan was appointed professor 
of landscape painting at the Moscow Art Academy, where he 
taught until his death. His work had a deep influence on Rus- 
sian painters and won the passionate admiration of his friend 
Anton Chekhov the dramatist. Examples are “Spring,” “After 
the Rain,’ “Evening,” and “The Hay Harvest.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.A. Prorokova, Levitan (Rus., 1960); V.A. 
Prytkov, Levitan (Rus., 1960); Roth, Art, 630-2; A.N. Benua, The Rus- 
sian School of Painting (1916), 160-3. 


LEVITAN, SOLOMON (1862-1940), U.S. merchant, banker, 
and politician. Levitan, who was born in Taurrogen near Tilsit, 
East Prussia, immigrated to the United States in 1880. He set- 
tled in New Glarus, Wisconsin, a year later and went into busi- 
ness as a pack peddler and horse-and-wagon dealer. Levitan 
opened his first store in New Glarus in 1887 and subsequently 
became justice of the peace there. After moving to Madison 
in 1905, Levitan became a dry-goods merchant, bank officer 
(1909-40), and investment executive. An active campaigner 
for Robert M. La Follette, Sr., Republican nominee for gover- 
nor, Levitan was a La Follette delegate in several Republican 
state conventions, a Republican presidential elector in 1912, 
and a delegate to the Republican national conventions of 1920 
and 1924. He left the organization with La Follette when the 
latter formed the Progressive Party. After two unsuccessful at- 
tempts, he was elected state treasurer in 1922. Reelected several 
times, he served six terms (1922-32, 1936-38). 

[Louis J. Swichkow] 


LEVI-TANNAI, SARA (1911-2005), choreographer and 
teacher. Levi-Tannai was born in Jerusalem to parents who 
emigrated from Yemen. She worked as a kindergarten teacher 
for 15 years, including six when she lived in kibbutz *Ein ha- 
Shofet, where she organized numerous shows and pageants 
for which she composed and adapted music. She then de- 
voted her life to the promotion of choreography in Israel and 
especially to Yemenite folklore in song and dance. In 1949 she 
founded the *Inbal Dance Theater, for which she recruited 
young dancers originating in Yemen. With this group, she 
created some 40 different shows, the best known of which 
were “Yemenite Wedding,’ “Shabbat Shalom, “The Story of 
Ruth,’ “Song of Deborah,’ “Desert; and “David's Psalm.” In 
1951, after seeing her works, Jerome *Robbins recommended 
her to the *America-Israel Cultural Foundation. This enabled 
her to rent a spacious studio in Tel Aviv and work in a more 
professional way. Thus, Inbal became the country’s first insti- 
tutional dance company. Later, Anna *Sokolow was brought 
in to work on technique with the dancers. 

Inbal toured extensively in Europe and the U.S., and was 
highly praised. In 1963, Levi-Tannai was nominated the best 
choreographer of the year by the Théatre des Nations in Paris. 
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But if she was well regarded abroad she was criticized in Israel 
for being an imitator and for sacrificing “folkloristic” charac- 
ter to a more “professional/artistic” approach. 

Levi-Tannai’s works were mainly based on Jewish and 
biblical folklore, particularly the traditions of the Yemenite 
community. For her works, typical costumes and music, a new 
movement language, and a large repertoire were created. In- 
bal developed its own unique style blending ancient and mod- 
ern with a theatrical approach. This “Inbalic school” strives to 
combine movement resources from all of the Jewish Diaspora, 
as well as the Middle East region, with modern techniques and 
approaches. As a composer, Levi-Tannai was regarded as one 
of the founders of a new and original Israeli style of music. 
She was awarded the Israel Prize in arts in 1973. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: IED, vol. 4, 155-156. 

[Bina Shiloah (24 ed.)] 


LEVITES IN THE HALAKHAH. The levite has no privi- 
leges, neither through personal or family status nor any spe- 
cial sanctity, and it was ruled that “the levite is equivalent to 
the Israelite” in all things, including ritual defilement through 
contact with a corpse, which is forbidden to a Kohen only 
(TJ, Naz. 7:1). 

Nevertheless, as long as the Second Temple was standing, 
the levites played an important part in its services as assistants 
to the priests, as gatekeepers and choristers, and in various 
ancillary duties (see *Temple, Levites). With the destruction 
of the Temple, however, and the consequent abolition of the 
sacrificial system, their importance and role diminished, and 
with one exception the special position of the levite is due to 
historical associations alone, from which certain halakhot of 
secondary importance are derived. That exception was the 
right of the levites to biblical tithes. Already during Temple 
times there was a dispute whether the tithes should be given 
to the levites or to the priests, and since the separation of 
tithes continued after the destruction of the Temple, this dif- 
ference of opinion persisted (for a full discussion, see *Teru- 
mot and Maaserot). 

Although such laws as those of the *Levitical Cities and 
the dwelling house in walled cities and the other similar laws 
applying to the levites mentioned in Lev. 25:29-34 are dis- 
cussed in detail in the halakhah (Ar. 9:5-8 and TB 32a-34a), 
the discussions were purely theoretical and had no practical 
application. 

At present the only halakhot which apply specifically to 
the levite are the following: (1) The levite is called to the read- 
ing of the second portion of the Torah portion, but only when 
there is a Kohen present who is called to the reading of the first 
portion. When there is no Kohen present, he is not necessarily 
called up first (Git. 5:8). (2) Apart from this the levite can be 
called up only to the reading of the last portion of the sidrah 
on the Sabbath, after the statutory seven have already been 
called; or for maftir on Sabbaths and festivals. (3) The levite is 
exempt from Pidyon ha-Ben (the Redemption of the *First- 
born, Bek. 2:1) and the exemption applies whether the father 
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or the mother is a levite (ibid. TB 4a). (4) The levite washes 
the hands of the Kohen before he ascends to pronounce the 
*Priestly Blessing. This is a comparatively late custom, first 
mentioned in the Zohar (Portion Naso, 146 a, b). 


[Louis Isaac Rabinowitz] 


LEVITICAL CITIES. The ecclesiastical tribe of Levi neither 
fought in the wars of the conquest of Canaan nor received an 
allocation of continuous territory as did all the other tribes 
(see *Priests and Levites). Its economic base was to be the sa- 
cred offerings of the Israelites — figuratively speaking, “yHWwH 
was its portion and share among the Israelites” (Num. 18:20, 
24; Deut. 18:1-2). Yet since the clergy was not a monastic or- 
der but a tribe consisting of families, the Levites required real 
estate on which to build their houses and land on which to 
graze their beasts. That need was met by the levitical cities 
prescribed in Numbers 35:1-8: the Israelites were to assign 
out of their tribal portions 48 towns with strips of open land 
outside them to Levites, distributed among the tribal territo- 
ries in proportion to their varying sizes. The six cities of ref- 
uge are included among the 48. The open land is in the form 
of a square, each of whose sides is at a distance of 1,000 cubits 
from the town wall at its farthest extension toward each of the 
four cardinal points of the compass (on this meaning of verses 
4-5 see M. Greenberg in bibl.). The legal status of this property 
differed from that of ordinary property: to prevent the dispos- 
session of the Levites it was ordained that they might at any 
time redeem houses in their towns that they had been forced 
by need to sell; moreover, such a house, if not redeemed, re- 
verted to its original Levite owner at the Jubilee (ordinarily, 
a town house that was not redeemed within a year of its sale 
became irreversibly transferred to its buyer). No plots of their 
open land could be sold at all (Lev. 25:29-34). 

From Joshua 21:11-12 it emerges that the assignment of 
a town to Levites did not include either its unwalled suburbs 
or its fields (beyond the levitical open land); these remained 
tribal property. How the assignment was done is described 
in Joshua 21, where the list of towns is also given. The Levites 
received by lot four towns in the portions of each of the 12 
tribes, excepting Judah and Simeon which together supplied 
nine, and Naphtali which supplied only three. The priests were 
concentrated in 13 southern towns in the portions of Judah, 
Simeon, and Benjamin; all the rest of the Levites were as- 
signed towns of the other tribes to the north. A variant of the 
list in Joshua appears in 1 Chronicles 6:39-66; W.F. Albright’s 
close study has led him to conclude that both derive from a 
single original. 

Two features of the plan of Joshua 21 indicate its artificial- 
ity: its schematic nature - the number and distribution of the 
towns and the clean separation of priests from Levites (in the 
spirit of the priestly stratum of the Pentateuch); and oblivious- 
ness of the real impulse behind the Levites’ scattering through 
the land of Israel - the necessity of finding employment at lo- 
cal sanctuaries. Not only does the list omit many early sanc- 
tuary towns (e.g., Beth-El, Nob, Jerusalem, Beer-Sheba) while 
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Sites of the levitical cities. Names within frames are of places as yet uniden- 
tified, though their general location is known from the sources. Based on Y. 
Aharoni in Carta’s Atlas of the Bible, Jerusalem, 1964. 


mentioning towns in which the presence of Israelites, let 
alone a sanctuary, is dubious (e.g., Gibbethon, Eltekeh), but 
the whole scheme to which the list belongs aims at solving 
the problem of settling the Levites without reference to their 
sacred vocation. Had the scheme envisioned them serving at 
sanctuaries, it could never have been content with only four 
towns per tribe. (The real situation of Levites - namely, disper- 
sal throughout the countryside - is rather reflected in Deuter- 
onomy’s allusion to them “in any of the settlements through- 
out all Israel”; 18:6; cf. 16:11, 14.) The visionary arrangement of 
Ezekiel 45:1-5; 48:8-14 gives more consideration to the reality 
of levitical needs in that it settles the priests and Levites in a 
sacred “oblation” adjacent to the future temple in which they 
are to serve (on the analogy of their position around the des- 
ert tabernacle in the Pentateuch). Granting the unreal char- 
acter of the scheme of Joshua 21, one may still ask whether 
any historical situation underlies the town list. J. Wellhausen 
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regarded it as a post-Exilic “echo of the general recollection 
that there were once in Israel many holy places and residences 
of priesthoods,” the influence of Jerusalem being reflected in 
the concentration of priests in Judah and Benjamin - this in 
accord with his view of the lateness of the entire priestly stra- 
tum of the Pentateuch. On the other hand, Y. Kaufmann re- 
garded the list as a very early solution to the problem of the 
future of the Levites after the break up of the unified camp 
of Joshua’s time; he dates it to a time before sanctuaries had 
been established throughout the country, and characterizes 
it as wholly utopian and never put into practice. Other schol- 
ars sought to interpret the list in the light of the fact that the 
United Monarchy (under David and Solomon) was the sole 
period in which all the towns were in Israel’s possession. The 
list was taken as a reflex of the royal regulation of the settle- 
ment of Levites throughout the newly extended kingdom 
(S. Klein, W.E. Albright). B. Mazar considered the Levites an 
arm of the civil service of the United Monarchy (suggested 
by 1 Chron. 26:30-32), settled in strategic locations and pro- 
vincial capitals around the country to manage royal estates, 
collect taxes, and strengthen borderlands with prevailingly 
non-Israelite populations. Even this interpretation, however, 
cannot mitigate the theoretical and unreal character of the 
scheme of Joshua 21, although its representation of the disper- 
sal of the Levites throughout the land of Israel is in principle 
historically true (cf. M. Haran). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Wellhausen, Proleg, 159-64; D. Hoffmann, 
Die wichtigsten Instanzen gegen die Graf-Wellhausensche Hypothese, 1 
(1903), 148 ff; S. Klein, in: Kovez ha-Hevrah ha-Ivrit le-Hakirat Erez- 
Yisrael ve-Attikoteha (1935), 81-107; W.F. Albright, in: L. Ginzberg Ju- 
bilee Volume (1946), 49 ff. (Eng. sect.); Y. Kaufmann, Sefer Yehoshua 
(1959), 270-82; B. Mazar, in: vr Supplement, 7 (1960), 210ff.; M. 
Haran, in: JBL, 80 (1961), 45ff., 156ff.; M. Greenberg, in: sAos, 88 


(1968), soff. 
[Moshe Greenberg] 


LEVITICUS, BOOK OF (Heb. 817771; Lxx Aevitikov leui- 
tikon), more aptly described by its tannaitic name, Torat Ko- 
hanim, “the Priests Manual? the third book of the Pentateuch. 
Leviticus is thematically an independent entity. *Exodus con- 
tains the story of the construction of the cultic implements - 
the Tabernacle and the priestly vestments — whereas Leviticus 
converts this static picture into scenes from the living cult. 
*Numbers, in contrast, is set chronologically during the wan- 
derings of Israel in the wilderness and therefore concentrates 
upon the cultic laws of the camp in motion, e.g., the military 
arrangement and census of the tribes, the transport of the 
sancta, and their protection against encroachment. Since the 
latter is the main function of the Levites, it is striking that all 
the laws pertaining to the Levites are in Numbers and none 
is in Leviticus. 

The “Priests’ Manual” of Leviticus indeed focuses on the 
priests. Few laws, however, apply only to the priests (these 
are Lev. 8-10; 16:1-28; 21:1-22:16). The role of the priest is de- 
fined in pedagogic terms: to teach the distinctions “between 
the holy and profane between the pure and impure” (10:10; 
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cf. 14:57; 15:31; Ezek. 22:26; 44:23). This the priest must do lest 
Israel’s defilement, brought about by its moral sins and physi- 
cal impurities, defile the sanctuary and cause its abandonment 
by God. The underlying postulate is that God will not reside 
in a defiled sanctuary (see *Day of Atonement). The priests 
are thus charged with a double task: to instruct Israel not to 
cause defilement and to purge the sanctuary whenever its 
defilement occurs. However, Leviticus is not just ritual law. 
On the contrary, the ethical fuses with the ritual and informs 
it, so that there is justification to seek a moral basis behind 
each ritual act. 

From the point of view of literary criticism, Leviticus 
is relatively uncomplicated. Even though another stratum is 
recognized (see below, Holiness Source), it has been largely 
assimilated by p (see *Pentateuch). The text has been excel- 
lently preserved; the few divergences in the versions are nearly 
all secondary in relation to the Masoretic Text. The difficulty 
lies in only one area: the terminology, which deals with the 
cult, an ancient institution with its peculiar, conservative vo- 
cabulary whose meaning was sometimes lost upon subse- 
quent generations. 

The impact of Leviticus upon Judaism can be compre- 
hended by realizing that nearly half (247) of the 613 command- 
ments (Gen. R. 3:5) and about the same proportion of the 
material of the Talmud are based upon Leviticus. Further- 
more, Leviticus was traditionally the first book taught to 
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school children (Lev. R. 7:3), stemming probably from the 
historical fact that the priestly school preceded the lay school 
in origin. 

CONTENTS 


Chapters 1-7: The Sacrificial System 

In chapters 1-5, the sacrifices are listed from the point of the 
donor: chapters 1-3, the spontaneously motivated sacrifices: 
‘olah, minhah, shelamim; chapters 4-5, the sacrifices required 
for expiation: hatta’t and asham. Chapters 6-7 regroup these 
sacrifices in order of their sanctity and priority in the daily 
ritual, i.e., most sacred: ‘olah, minhah, hatta’t, asham; sa- 
cred: shelamim. The common denominator of the sacrifices 
discussed in these chapters is that they arise in answer to an 
unpredictable religious or emotional need, and are thereby 
set off from the calendrically fixed sacrifices of the public 
feasts and fasts (Lev. 9, 16, 23; cf. Num. 28-29). Many proph- 
ets sharply criticized the sacrificial system when it failed to 
lead to a more ethical life, but their lonely isolation in this re- 
spect and the positive evidence of the folk literature make it 
amply clear that the people themselves were convinced that 
it met their spiritual needs. Chapters 1-7 will be summarized 
in terms of their literary structure and main ideas (see *Sac- 
rifice, for details). 


1:1-2: GENERAL INTRODUCTION. The Hebrew particles for 
introducing general and particular statements in legal formu- 
lation indicate that chapters 1 and 3 were originally a single 
unit which was later split by the insertion of chapter 2. The 
conditional construction of 1:2a underscores the voluntary 
basis of the sacrifices. 


1:3-17: THE WHOLE OFFERING (‘OLAH). This is the only 
sacrifice which is entirely consumed on the altar (favoring 
the translation “whole, cf. Deut. 33:10; 1 Sam. 7:9; Ps. 55:21). 
Verses 1:3-4 encapsulate the major concepts of the sacrificial 
system: laying on of hands, acceptance, expiation, slaughter, 
blood manipulation, and entrance to the Tent of Meeting (see 
*Sacrifice). The donor is an active participant in the ritual; 
he is responsible for the presentation, hand-laying, slaugh- 
ter, skinning, quartering, and washing of the animal. The 
priest executes the blood rite and the burning of the animal, 
i.e., everything which relates to the altar. The whole offering 
must be chosen from male, unblemished, and eligible species 
of the herd, flock, and birds. The ‘olah is probably the oldest 
and most popular sacrifice (Tosef., Zev. 13:1). Its function here 
is expiatory (1:4; cf. 9:7; 14:20; 1 Sam. 13:12; Job 1:5; 42:8); but 
in P, whenever it is offered by an individual, the motivation is 
joyful (e.g., Lev. 22:17 ff.; Num. 15:1-11). 


CHAPTER 2: THE TRIBUTE (CEREAL) OFFERING (MINHAH). 
In the nonpriestly texts, it connotes both “a present made to 
secure or retain goodwill” (S.R. Driver; e.g., Gen. 32:20) and 
a tribute brought by subjects to their overlords, both human 
(Judg. 3:15-18) and divine, and could be either animal or veg- 
etable (Gen. 4:3—4; 1 Sam. 2:17). In p, however, it is exclusively 
cereal, either choice flour (Lev. 2:1-3), cakes of choice flour 
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(2:4-10), or wasted grain (2:14-16). Because leaven and honey 
(fruit syrup) ferment, whereas salt preserves, they were re- 
spectively proscribed and prescribed on the altar (2:11-13). 
The former, however, were permitted as a first fruit offering 
to the priest (23:17; 11 Chron. 31:5). The restriction to cereal 
emphasizes that humans’ tribute to God should be from the 
fruit of their labors on the soil. In daily life, however, the aspect 
of “appeasement” may also have been present (1 Sam. 26:19). 
Because cereal was abundant and cheap, it became the poor 
man’s ‘lah (Philo, Spec. 1-271; Lev. R. 8:4) and probably re- 
placed it in popularity and function. 


CHAPTER 3: THE WELL-BEING OFFERING (SHELAMIM). 
This offering never serves as expiation. Its basic function is sim- 
ply to permit the consumption of flesh. It was usually prompted 
by a joyous occasion, specified in 7:1:ff. as: spontaneous (al- 
ways in a happy context, e.g., Num. 15:3; Deut. 16:10-11), vo- 
tive, and thanksgiving (motivated by elation, e.g., Ps. 116:17-19). 
The rules are similar to those of the whole offering, except that 
the victims may be female but not birds. Also, being of lesser 
sanctity, they were not slaughtered at the altar, and portions 
were assigned to the priests and the donor as well as to God. 
The choicest internal fats (suet) were turned to smoke. 


CHAPTER 4: THE PURIFICATION OFFERING (HATTAT). Its 
purpose is to remove the impurity inflicted upon the sanctu- 
ary by the inadvertent violation of prohibitive laws (but not 
laws against man, ie., ethical violations). The deliberate viola- 
tion of these laws is punishable by karet (Num. 15:27-31), death 
through divine agency. The loci of karet - all in p - specify 
the nature of the violations: holidays (e.g., Passover, Day of 
Atonement), contamination of sancta (e.g., Lev. 7:20-21), pro- 
hibited cultic acts (e.g., 17:4, 9), and illicit sex (18:29). The last 
mentioned is also a ritual sin: it leads to the pollution of the 
land (18:27-28). The procedure for the purification offering 
falls into two categories: 4:3-21 where the blood is brought 
into the sanctuary by the high priest, but the flesh of the vic- 
tim is burned outside the camp, and 4:22-35, sins requiring 
cheaper animals, scaled to the social and financial status of the 
offender, where the blood is not brought into the sanctuary, 
and the flesh is not burned but must be eaten by the officiating 
priest (6:19; 10:17). Verses 4:3-21 comprise two cases that are 
really one. The first instance (4:3-12) presumes that the high 
priest’s inadvertent error has caused harm to his people (e.g., 
through his negligence, Num. 18:4b-5) or has caused them to 
expropriate sancta (e.g., Lev. 5:14-16; 22:14-16). In the second 
instance (4:13-21), the community as a whole has erred - prob- 
ably by blindly following the high priest's instruction - and 
must bring its own purification offering when the error is 
discovered (4:14). The individuals liable to the purification of- 
fering are the tribal chieftain (4:22-26) and the commoner 
(4:27-35). Whereas the ruler brings a he-goat, the commoner 
offers a she-goat or a she-lamb. 


CHAPTER 5:1-13: BORDERLINE CASES REQUIRING THE PU- 
RIFICATION OFFERING. Rabbinic tradition distinguishes be- 
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tween the purification offering of chapter 4 and 5:1-13, calling 
the latter ‘oleh we-yored, “the scaled offering,’ geared to the 
means of the offender (not his status, as in chapter 4). This 
hatta’t probably arises from the failure or inability to cleanse 
impurity immediately upon its incurrence. “The sin of which 
he is guilty” (5:6, 10, 13), in distinction to chapter 4, is not the 
contraction of impurity but its prolongation. In three out of 
the four given cases (5:2, 3, 4), the offender has knowingly con- 
tracted impurity or uttered an oath — acts in themselves guilt- 
less - but a lapse of memory has caused the offender unknow- 
ingly to contaminate sancta or violate an oath. The case of 
5:1, where the offender withheld testimony, may be explained 
by assuming either that he never entered into oath but only 
heard its public proclamation, thereby putting him out of the 
jurisdiction of the court (but not of God for having defied 
the imprecation) or that his reluctance to be an “informer” is 
considered to be inadvertent, precisely like the amnesia cases 
which follow (for details see *Sacrifice). 

5:14-26: THE REPARATION OFFERING (ASHAM). It is 
enjoined for trespassing (maal) upon the property of God or 
man, the latter through the use of a false oath. The sin is *des- 
ecration (hillul): the sancta or the name of God have become 
desanctified (as opposed to the purification offering, chapter 
4, where the sin is the contamination of sancta). Three cases 
are given: 1) 5:14-16: For inadvertent trespass of sancta, the 
offender pays the sanctuary an amount equal to the value 
of the desecrated sanctum plus a 20% fine and brings a ram, 
commutable into currency, for expiation. 2) 5:17-19: This 
case complements the preceding. Both deal with unintentional 
poaching upon sancta; the first real, the other suspected (so 
R. Akiva in Ker. 5:2). The general wording of Leviticus 5:17 
makes it clear that every suspected violation is liable to the 
‘asham. 3) 5:20-26: The reparation offering, which in 5:15-19 
was imposed for inflicting real or suspected damage to sa- 
cred property, is now transferred to the human sphere where 
the Lord, through an oath, has been made a party to the de- 
frauding of a human. Fraud, being a deliberate sin, would 
ordinarily be unexpiable by sacrifice. However, the offender 
has voluntarily confessed wrongdoing and relinquished the 
illicit gain. The usual penalties (e.g., Ex. 21:37; 22:6) are miti- 
gated; and the treatment is that of an inadvertent offender: 
full restitution plus 20% for the material loss and a repara- 
tion offering to the Lord for desecrating His name in a lying 
oath are required. 


CHAPTERS 6-7: SUPPLEMENTARY INSTRUCTIONS ON 
SACRIFICES. Since the well-being offering is chiefly con- 
sumed by the donor, the rules pertain mainly to him (7:11-34; 
esp. 7:23, 29). Otherwise they are the concerns of the officiating 
priest. The subjects are: the altar fire (6:1-6); the manner and 
place for eating the tribute offering (6:7-11); the daily tribute 
offering of the high priest and the voluntary one of the ordi- 
nary priest (6:12-16); safeguards in sacrificing the purification 
offering (6:17-23); the ritual for the reparation offering (7:1-7, 
missing in chapter 5); the priestly share in the whole and trib- 
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ute offerings (7:8-10); the types of well-being offering (see 
chapter 3, above) and their taboos (7:11-21); the prohibition 
against consuming suet and blood (7:22-27); the priestly share 
of the well-being offering, set aside by the donor (7:28-36); 
the summation (7:36-38). The inclusion of the consecration 
offering before the well-being offering suggests that a section 
based on Exodus 29 originally preceded 7:11. 


Chapters 8-10: The Inaugural Service at the Sanctuary 
This section follows logically and chronologically upon Ex- 
odus 35-40: the priests are inducted into service after the 
priestly vestments and the Tabernacle are completed. Not 
Aaron, however, but Moses dominates the scene. It is he who 
conducts the inaugural service, consecrates the priests, and 
apportions all tasks. Aaron is clearly answerable to him, as 
seen from their confrontation in Leviticus 10:16-20. Strik- 
ingly, the superiority of prophet over priest is insisted upon 
by the priestly document. 


CHAPTER 8: THE INSTALLATION OF THE PRIESTS. “To or- 
dain you” (8:33) is literally “to fill your hands.’ In Scripture, 
this phrase is used exclusively for the ordination of priests 
(Ex. 32:29; Judg. 17:5, 12; 1 Kings 13:33), but in the archives of 
Mari dating from the time of Hammurapi it refers to the dis- 
tribution of booty. Thus, the Hebrew idiom indicates that in- 
stallation rites officially entitle the priests to their share of the 
revenues and sacrifices brought to the sanctuary. “As the Lord 
commanded Moses” concludes each phase of the ordination 
ceremony, a reminder that this chapter is a repetition of the 
instruction in Exodus 29. 


CHAPTER 9: THE PRIESTS ASSUME OFFICE. On the eighth 
day following the week of consecration, the priests begin their 
official duties. They offer up special sacrifices for the people, 
“that the presence of the Lord may appear” (9:6; also verses 4, 
23). Indeed, the whole purpose of the sacrificial system is rev- 
elation, the assurance that God is with His people. 


CHAPTER 10:1-11: THE SIN OF NADAB AND ABIHU. That 
the fire was “alien” could be debited either to the offering or 
the offerer. Most likely, the fire was taken from elsewhere than 
the altar (16:12; Num. 17:11). 


CHAPTER 10:12-20: THE CONSUMPTION OF THE INITIA- 
TORY OFFERINGS. This is the continuation of chapter 9. 
The tribute and well-being offerings are eaten by the priests 
in accordance with 6:9 and 7:28-34. But the procedure for 
the purification offering is switched from the individual to 
the communal form: the disposal of blood (9:9, 15; 10:18) has 
been executed according to 4:30 but not the disposal of flesh 
which follows 4:12, rather than 6:19, and despite 6:23. The 
death of Nadab and Abihu has intervened. Aaron follows 
the more stringent procedure of destroying, rather than eat- 
ing, the sacrificial meat because it has been doubly contami- 
nated by the death and by the sin of his sons; its consumption 
will not be “acceptable in the sight of the Lord” and must be 
burned outside. 
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Chapters 11-16: The Laws of Impurities 

An empiric knowledge of contagion must be credited to 
the ancient Hebrews as demonstrated in the example of wash- 
ing: (1) Lustration is limited to impurities arising from ani- 
mal cadavers and certain human skin diseases and fluxes, all 
prime sources of putrefaction and infection. (2) One who 
contracts the impurity from a human washes at once (anti- 
sepsis through washing is effective only the first few hours) 
even though the ritual impurity lasts till nightfall; the one 
who is afflicted is removed from camp (Num. 5:2-5) and 
washes only after being healed. (Lustration serves no medical 
purpose once infection sets in.) (3) In regard to animals, the 
living never transfer impurity (not so the swine in Egypt, 
Herodotus, 2:47). The carcass, however, must be disposed of; 
hence its handling is never prohibited, but one contaminated 
thereby must be purified with water. For details see *Purifi- 
cations. 


CHAPTER 11: ANIMAL IMPURITIES. The food prohibitions 
are certainly older than the rationale given them. Regard- 
less of their origin - as yet undetermined - the fact remains 
that no punishment befalls anyone who violates them. The 
laws themselves offer but one reason: holiness (Lev. 11:44-47; 
20:22-26; cf. Ex. 22:30; Deut. 14:21), a word which bears the 
dual connotation of “sanctification” (by emulating God’s na- 
ture, Lev. 11:44a) and “separation” (from the impurities of the 
gentiles, 20:23-26). 


11:1-8: Land Animals. Compare Leviticus 11:3-4 with Deuter- 
onomy 14:4-7, where the permitted quadrupeds are named 
and classified. 


11:9-12: Fish. Neither the prohibited nor permitted fish are 
enumerated (nor in Deut. 14:9-10). Instead, they are permit- 
ted if they have both fins and scales and prohibited if they 
lack either. 


11:13-23: Birds and Winged Insects. No classification is given 
for birds because none was probably known. A number of 
identifications are conjectural. 


11:24-40: Impurity by Contact with Carcasses. This section 
could be an insertion from another source as it interrupts 
the fourfold classification (11:46) of creatures that may not 
be eaten. Nonporous articles are defiled by cadavers of the 
eight species listed in verses 29-30 and must be washed, but 
contaminated earthenware (porous and absorbent, 6:21) may 
never be refused. Food and seed grain are immune to impurity 
except when moist, since water is an impurity carrier. 


11:41-47: Swarming Things and Summation. Continues 11:23. 


CHAPTER 12: THE IMPURITY OF CHILDBIRTH. Parturition 
marks the onset of impurity: seven days following the birth of 
a male and 14 days for a female during which no conjugal rela- 
tions are allowed. For an additional period of 33 and 66 days, 
respectively, contact with sancta is proscribed. The sacrifices 
are brought after the defilement has passed. Ritual impurity 
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adheres which time alone removes and whose removal is cer- 
tified by rite. The latter is scaled to economic circumstances 
(cf. 5:7-13; 14:21-32). 


CHAPTERS 13-14: THE IMPURITY OF SKIN DISEASES 
(LEPROSY). The word translated as “leprosy” actually refers to 
a variety of skin diseases. The noncontagious kind, described 
as an outbreak of dull white spots, is most likely, psoriasis. 
This, rather than true leprosy - Hansen's disease — is what af- 
flicted Naaman (11 Kings 5) for he mingled freely in society. 
Verses 13:1-44 diagnose the various symptoms of the afflic- 
tion and 13:45-46 require the incurable to put on the habili- 
ment of a mourner and be removed outside the city (cf. Num. 
5:2-5). Verses 13:47-59 describe the deterioration of garments 
caused probably by mildew or fungus and 14:33-53 describe 
the infection of houses caused by the spread of saltpeter or 
moss, in which quarantine procedures are also enforced. Un- 
usual considerations for property are reflected in 14:36: the 
priest clears the house prior to his inspection lest the house 
be condemned with its contents. The ritual is described in 
verses 14:1-32. Three separate ceremonies are prescribed: the 
first day (14:2-8), the seventh (14:9), and the eighth (14:10-32). 
The ritual of the first day is also applied to “leprosy” of houses 
(14:48-53). Details are given in *Leprosy. 


CHAPTER 15: THE IMPURITY OF GENITAL DISCHARGES. ‘This 
chapter is divided logically into two sections: natural discharge 
of men and women (15:16-18, 19-24, respectively) whose im- 
purity is simply removed by bathing, and pathological dis- 
charges (15:2-15, 25-30, respectively), which require sacrifi- 
cial expiation. 


CHAPTER 16: THE IMPURITIES OF THE SANCTUARY AND 
THE NATION. According to 16:1, chapter 16 follows upon the 
narrative of chapter 10. Thus chapters 11-15 are an insert list- 
ing the specific impurities that will contaminate the sanctuary 
(15:31) for which the purification ritual of chapter 16 is man- 
dated. Verses 16:1-28 represent a fusion of two rites: the first 
to purge the sanctuary according to procedures administrated 
in 4:3-21, and the second to expiate the people for the defile- 
ment they have caused the sanctuary through the confession 
and transference of their sins onto a live purification offering, 
a goat banished to the demon *Azazel. For the ritual, see *Day 
of Atonement; for the process see *Atonement. 


Chapters 17-26: The Holiness Source 

The remainder of the Book of Leviticus consists largely of an 
independent code in which moral and ritual laws alternate 
and whose motivation is holiness (e.g., 19:2; 20:7-8, 26; 21:8, 
23; 22:16, 32; 23:3, 4, Z 21, 24, 35, 37; 25:10, 12). The beginning 
of the code, chapter 17, is connected thematically and verbally 
with preceding chapters. Chapter 26, the only composition in 
the book that is neither legal nor ritual in character, serves as 
an epilogue to the Holiness Code (Levine). Much of the lan- 
guage and some of the ideas in chapters 17-26 differ from the 
first part of Leviticus. Scholars differ about the relative dates 
of the P(riestly) and H(oliness) codes. (For a summary of the 
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contents of these chapters, whose main themes follow in brief 
outline, see *Holiness Code.) 


CHAPTER 17: KILLING FOR FOOD. The entire chapter (ex- 
cept the last two verses) is of one piece. It declares that, who- 
soever kills a domestic animal outside the sanctuary is guilty 
of murder (17:3-4). Two ends are thus achieved: sacrifice to 
“satyrs” is abolished (17:5-9), and expiation is assured through 
a ritual by which the lifeblood of animals may be returned to 
its creator either upon the altar (17:10-12), in the case of sac- 
rificial animals, or by being drained and covered by earth, in 
the case of animals that are hunted (17:13—-14; cf. Deut. 12:16). 
The inescapable conclusion to be drawn from the context of 
the blood prohibition is that 17:11 has nothing to do with the 
expiation of general sin. The only time one runs the risk of 
eating blood is while consuming the shelamim (see above on 
ch. 3). That is why the blood prohibition occurs solely in shela- 
mim passages (3:17; 7:26-27). However, it is the only sacrifice 
which plays no expiatory role (see *Atonement). The only “sin” 
(the word does not even occur here) is the charge of murder 
(17:4) levied against him who kills for food outside the Sanc- 
tuary, i-e., without properly restricting the lifeblood to God: 
“and I have assigned it [the shelamim blood] to you upon the 
altar to expiate [i.e. ransom] for your lives” when you take the 
animal's life for its flesh (see *Blood). 


CHAPTERS 18-20: ON BEING HOLY. Though these three 
chapters were originally independent scrolls they are the- 
matically united: chapter 20 prescribes the penalties for the 
illicit relations and homicidal cult practices of chapter 18 (see 
20:1-5) and the practice of divination prohibited in 19:31 (see 
20:6). Moreover, this unit is framed by the identical reason- 
ing: separation from the Canaanites, whose idolatrous and 
immoral practices contaminate the divinely-chosen land 
(18:3, 24-30; 20:22-24). The arraignment of Ezekiel 22 con- 
tains a mixture of ethical and ritual sins closely related to 
these chapters. The concept of negative holiness — separation 
from heathens - figures in these chapters. The key word in 
this section is kadosh (qadosh, “holy”). “Holy” (kadosh) like 
its polar opposite “abomination” (toevah) is an emotive term 
whose content is supplied by the particular author. Thus, Baal 
is kadosh to a Phoenician and toevah to a biblical writer. It is 
noteworthy that only in the Bible is holiness enjoined upon 
a whole people: Israel is commanded to separate itself from 
all defilement. 

A gadosh-cluster is found in but one other context - 
the rules concerning the priesthood, 21:6-8. This fact is 
significant. This biblical ideal is that all Israel shall be “a 
kingdom of priests and a holy [qadosh] nation” (Ex. 19:6). 
If Israel is to move up to a higher sphere of holiness, it is 
enjoined to observe a more rigid code of behavior than that 
allegedly practiced by the nations, just as the priest lives 
by more stringent standards than his fellow Israelites. Holi- 
ness, then, implies separation and is so defined in Leviticus 
20:26. The positive aspect of holiness is discussed in chap- 
ter 19. 
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Chapter 18: Illicit Sexual Relations. This chapter is encased 
by an introduction and peroration (18:1-5, 24-30) which cas- 
tigate the Egyptians and the Canaanites for the depravity of 
their sexual mores. Contemporary readers should not take the 
chapter as an objective description of Canaanite and Egyptian 
practices, though no doubt any number of Egyptians and Ca- 
naanites (and Israelites) practiced adultery, incest, bestiality, 
and homosexuality. Instead, it is a caricature accusing the gen- 
tiles of legislating hukkot ha-toevot (18:30; “the abominable 
laws’). The message of the caricature is to motivate Israelites 
to abstain from such behavior, which is punishable in Israel 
by death (cf. 20:11-16), as was similar behavior in the greater 
ancient Near Eastern world. H (the Holiness Code) is the only 
source which proclaims the sanctity of the land of Canaan, a 
doctrine that explains the equal responsibility of both resident 
Israelites and strangers to maintain its sanctity (18:27; 20:2; 
and comment on 24:15-22) as well as the moral justification 
for its conquest (18:27-28; 20:22-23). But Israel’s ideological 
sword is two-edged: if guilty of the same infractions, it, too, 
will be “vomited out.” 

Another presupposition of the chapter - one shared 
by the entire Torah literature - is that all peoples are held 
accountable for gross immorality (Gen. 6:11; 9:5-6; 15:16; 
18:1-19:38, etc.). Moreover, though astral worship is allowed 
them (e.g., Deut. 4:19), *Moloch worship is emphatically pro- 
scribed (Lev. 18:21; 20:1-5). It is the only idolatrous practice 
explicitly listed. Leviticus 18:6-18 is concerned with incest. In 
the cases cited, affinity has the same force as consanguinity. In 
marriage, each partner transfers his set of incest taboos to the 
other. Verses 19-23 enumerate sexual aberrations; they trans- 
mit “impurity” to the offender and to the land (18:24-30), and 
must be excised. 


Chapter 19: Imitatio Dei - Positive Holiness. For Israel, holy 
is that which is “unapproachable” and “withdrawn.” It is also 
a positive concept, an inspiration and a goal associated with 
God’s nature and his desire for humans: “You shall be holy, 
for I... am holy” (19:2). Holiness means imitatio dei — the life 
of godliness. 

How can humans imitate God? The answer of Leviticus 
19 is given in a series of ethical and ritual commands; no dis- 
tinction is made between them. Similarly, in the entire ancient 
Near East, morality is inseparable from religion (for Egypt, 
Pritchard, Texts, 34-35; for Babylonia, Surpu, 2). The Holi- 
ness Code encompasses the Decalogue (1-5 in 19:3-8; 6-10 in 
19:9-22; cf. Lev. R. 24:5) and commands all Israelites to love 
citizens (19:18) and aliens (19:34) alike. This leveling of society 
stems partly from the sanctity which, for p, God’s land imposes 
upon all its inhabitants (comment, above, on ch. 18). But, there 
is more. The law of love is no verbal ideal. It must be expressed 
in deeds; equality in justice, civil (20:12; 24:16, 22; Num. 35:15) 
and religious (Lev. 16:29; 17:15; Ex. 12:19; 49; Num. 9:14 - all p); 
and equality in mercy, e.g., free loans (Lev. 25:35-58; cf. Deut. 
10:18) and free gleanings (Lev. 19:9—-10; cf. Deut. 24:19-22). 
Moreover, that the law of love may be implemented, the vitiat- 
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ing components in the nature of man, callousness (Lev. 19:14, 
33) and hatred (19:16-18), are also proscribed. 


Chapter 20: Penalties for Certain Infractions in Chapters 
18-19. Illicit sex relations are graded according to the sever- 
ity of the punishment: verses 9-16 death by human agency, 
verses 17-19 death by God (karet), verses 20-21 childlessness. 
Missing are marriages with a stepsister, grandchildren, and 
two sisters (18:9, 10, 18), but these are marginal cases. Of the 
varieties of practices associated with other divinities, only 
Moloch worship and oracles through mediums are singled 
out, the former because of its monstrousness (see *Moloch) 
and the latter because of its prevalence (Deut. 18:9-12; 1 Sam. 
28:9; Isa. 8:19). 


CHAPTERS 21-22: THE DISQUALIFICATIONS OF PRIESTS 
AND SACRIFICES. ‘The priest, ranking highest in human 
holiness, could enter the sanctuary to handle its objects and 
eat of its gifts. These privileges had commensurate restric- 
tions, especially for the high priest. They were intended as 
safeguards against moral and ritual defilement which might 
inflict dire consequences on him and his people (22:9, 15-16; 
cf. 4:3; 15:31). These restrictions pertain to death and mar- 
riage (21:1-15), to physical blemishes of officiants and sacri- 
fices (21:16-24; 22:17-33), and to the eating of the sacred food 
(22:1-9, 10-16). 


CHAPTER 23: THE FESTIVALS. P’s listing of the festivals is 
distinguished from that of Je (Ex. 23:14-17; 34:21-23) and 
(Deut. 16) in its emphasis on natural and agricultural data: the 
Feast of Unleavened Bread starts and the Feast of Weeks closes 
the grain harvest, and the Feast of Booths follows the “ingath- 
ering” and is celebrated by the use of branches. 


CHAPTER 24: MISCELLANEA. 

24:1-4: The Lamp Oil. A repetition of Exodus 27:20-21, ex- 
cept that the latter command is set in the future. Since the 
lampstand stood inside the Sanctuary building, its greater 
sanctity required pure oil and that it be lighted by the high 
priest (Ex. 30:7-8; Num 8:1-4; “sons” in Ex. 27:21 is a prob- 
able error). The lampstand is described in Exodus 25:31-40 
and Numbers 8:1-4. 


24:5-9: The Shewbread. Twelve wheat loaves, symbols of God’s 
covenant with the twelve tribes, were set in two rows of six on 
the table which stood before the Holy of Holies. Being of the 
inner sancta, like the lampstand above, it was tended only by 
the high priest. Each Sabbath he renewed the loaves and of- 
fered up the incense placed at their side (24:7) together with 
the daily incense (Ex. 30:7-8) upon the golden ‘altar. Both 
incense offerings, like the oil above, called for pure *frankin- 
cense (Lev. 24:7; Ex. 30:34), again for the same reason (Lev. 
2:2, 15). The shewbread is called a fire offering (24:9) because 
originally, as ancient Near Eastern parallels indicate, it was 
entirely consumed by fire. 


24:10-14, 23: The Law of Blasphemy. The law is introduced by 
acase. Blasphemy means more than speaking contemptuously 
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of God, for which there is no stated penalty (Ex. 22:27). It must 
involve the additional offense of uttering the Tetragrammaton 
(because of the derogatory context it is called “the Name,’ cf. 
11 Sam. 12:14; Job 2:9 for other euphemisms), and it is the com- 
bination of the two (24:15-16) that warrants the death penalty. 
The Tetragrammaton’s power affects not only the speaker but 
his hearers; their contamination is literally transferred back to 
the blasphemer by the ritual of the laying on of hands. 


24:15-22: An Appendage of Civil Damage Laws. It begins with 
the law of blasphemy and culminates in the equalization of 
the resident alien and citizen before the law - an unmistak- 
able hallmark of p (Ex. 12:49; Num. 15:15-16, 29). In this peri- 
cope, the inclusion of the stranger is even more significant: 
his equality applies to civil as well as religious law (see com- 
ment on chapter 18 for P’s motivation). That lex talionis (Ex. 
21:23-25; Deut. 19:21) was extended to the stranger is one of 
the great moral achievements of pP’s legislation. Not only is 
every distinction eradicated between the powerful and the 
helpless but even between the Israelite and the non-Israelite. 
The interpolation of these civil statutes with their emphasis 
upon the resident alien is due to the legal status of the half- 
Israelite offender. 


CHAPTER 25: THE SABBATICAL AND JUBILEE YEARS. 
25:1-7: The Sabbatical Year. Each seventh year is a Sabbath of 
liberating rest for Israelite slaves (Ex. 21:2-6; Deut. 15:12-18), 
debtors (Deut. 15:1-11), and the land (Ex. 23:10-11). In P, this 
“full” Sabbatical is reserved for the Jubilee, whereas the sev- 
enth year Sabbatical applies only to the land. For details con- 
sult *Sabbatical Year. 


25:8-34: The Jubilee Year. At the sound of the shofar — Jubilee 
means (horn of a) ram (25:10; Josh. 6:4) - a year of emancipa- 
tion is proclaimed. Land must lie fallow, landed property (ex- 
cept for town houses) is restored to its original owner, and all 
Israelite slaves are set free. The basis for the Jubilee is clearly 
stated: Israel and the land belong solely to God (comment on 
ch. 18); neither can be owned in perpetuity. Thus, absolute 
ownership of property is abolished: humans and land may 
be leased, not sold. 


25:35-55: Indebtedness and the Jubilee. A defaulting Israelite 
debtor distrained by an Israelite creditor (perhaps with his 
family, 25:41, 54) is neither charged interest for his room and 
board, verses 35-38; nor treated as a slave if forced to enslave 
himself (until the Jubilee), verses 39-46; and should be re- 
deemed if enslaved to an alien creditor, verses 47-55. The lan- 
guage and terminology of this pericope are paralleled in Old 
and Middle Babylonian laws (18-17 century Alalakh and 
158-14" century Nuzi, respectively). 


CHAPTER 26: THE CONCLUDING EXHORTATION. In form 
and function, the Epilogue to the Holiness Code finds its 
counterpart in Deuteronomy 28-30. It may be divided in three 
sections: (1) the Blessing (vss. 3-13); (2); the threats and penal- 
ties for violation (vss. 14-45); (3); the Postscript (vs. 46), which 
serves as a conclusion to the entire Holiness Code. 
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Chapter 27: Commutation of Gifts to the Sanctuary 
The following gifts are discussed: persons (27:1-8), ani- 
mals (27:9-13), houses (27:14-15), land (27:16-25), firstlings 
(27:26-27), “devoted” things (27:28-29), and tithes (27:30-33). 
The commutability of sacred gifts is an ancient practice (com- 
ment on the asham, 5:15) underscored throughout this chapter 
by technical language (e.g., 27:2, 3, 12). The commutation of 
vows of persons is taken for granted as an established prac- 
tice in 11 Kings 12:5. Certainly, the *Herem, in its meaning of 
death to persons (Lev. 27:29), bespeaks an early provenance. 
Indeed, although Leviticus in its present form is a product of 
the post-exilic period, in keeping with the conservative na- 
ture of cultic activity in general, the book preserves much 
ancient material. 
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[Jacob Milgrom / S. David Sperling (274 ed.)] 


LEVITICUS RABBAH, one of the oldest Midrashim ex- 
tant, probably composed in the fifth century in Palestine. Like 
other ancient Midrashim it has many passages in Palestinian 
Aramaic and contains a considerable number of Greek and 
Latin words. Many of the stories and folktales interwoven in 
its homilies reflect a Palestinian locale, especially that of the 
Sea of Galilee and its surroundings, and conditions in Pales- 
tine in the first four centuries C.E£.; often the halakhah and 
customs referred to are specifically Palestinian. Much of the 
aggadic material presented is quoted in the names of Palestin- 
ian amoraim or of tannaim. The Midrash knows and quotes 
the Mishnah, Tosefta, and other tannaitic material. The editor 
either made use of the Palestinian Talmud (Albeck) or had ac- 
cess to similar (oral) traditions as were embodied in it, though 
differing from it in style and details (Margulies). 

Leviticus Rabbah is a homiletical Midrash; it is composed 
of separate homilies, 37 in number, each of them based on the 
beginning of one of the sedarim (“orders”), i.e., the weekly 
pericopes according to the so-called triennial cycle (though 
in a good many cases the division in Leviticus Rabbah differs 
from the lectionary as known from other sources). Hence Le- 
viticus Rabbah does not provide a running commentary on 
the entire book of Leviticus but limits itself to developing one 
theme (or, sometimes, several themes) related to the begin- 
ning of the seder. However, the subject of the homily is by no 
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means always identical with the main content of the pericope 
itself; thus, while the first seder of Leviticus deals mainly with 
the burnt-offering, the Midrash devotes its entire first hom- 
ily to the first verse and, accordingly, deals with Moses’ out- 
standing qualities as a man and a prophet. Hence the author 
retained, to a large extent, freedom in choosing and arrang- 
ing his material. He avoided, on the whole, matters of ritual, 
to which most of Leviticus is devoted, e.g., details of different 
categories of sacrifices, and developed instead homilies on 
subjects such as God’s preference for the poor, their offerings 
and their prayers (ch. 3, relating to 2:1), the dangers of drunk- 
enness (ch. 12, on 10:8-9), the praise of peace (part of ch. 9, 
on 7:11; the rest of the homily is devoted to “peace-offerings”), 
etc. Though the editor is not in fact the author of the aggadic 
material, which came to him through tradition, he neverthe- 
less attempts, usually successfully, to present homilies which 
are homogeneous thematically; moreover he strives to attain 
in the composition of each homily full integration and a bal- 
ance between its component parts. If in chapter 3 he quotes a 
series of tales which express the contempt felt by the aristoc- 
racy and especially by the priests for the meager sacrifices of- 
fered by the poor (“What is there in this to eat? What is there 
in this to offer up?” 9), he counterbalances them by concluding 
with a hymn of praise for the ideal priests, who are without a 
share in the land and take their portion from the hand of God 
Himself, and who are thus themselves the poorest of the poor 
and yet are devoted wholeheartedly to the service of God. Or, 
if in the beginning of chapter 9 (3) the story is told of R. Yan- 
nai who had invited a man to his house believing him to be a 
scholar and then insulted him when he discovered him to be 
an ignoramus, it has its counterpart at the end of the chapter 
(9) in the tale of R. Meir who allowed himself to be insulted 
in order “to make peace between a man and his wife.” Most 
of the homilies thus testify to the skill of the editor and to his 
art, which express themselves in the degree of unity which he 
achieves even though using heterogeneous material. Often the 
various elements of the homily, as well as different homilies 
dealing with similar themes, are linked together dialectically, 
expressing different, even contrasting aspects of one and the 
same subject. Thus the picture drawn in chapter 3 of the ideal 
priest is again qualified in chapter 5 (relating to Lev. 4:13), 
where the merits of the common people and their true lead- 
ers — the sages - are extolled (7-8) in contrast to the short- 
comings of the priests, who frequently failed in their high of- 
fice and, at times, even led the people astray (5-6). It is not to 
them that the people must look for atonement, but, instead, 
they can rely on their own good deeds (especially their gen- 
erosity in providing funds for scholars (4)) and their prayers; 
for “Israel knows how to placate its Creator” (9). 

Each homily in Leviticus Rabbah is constructed accord- 
ing to a definite pattern; it opens with a number of proems, 
then follows the “body of the sermon” (which does not possess 
any standard form), and, lastly, a peroration, devoted mostly to 
the messianic hope. These homilies, though their material was 
drawn mainly from sermons as preached in the synagogue, 
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are by no means identical with the latter; thus, e.g., it stands to 
reason that a preacher used no more than one proem in each 
sermon (see also: *Preaching). This new structure found in 
Leviticus Rabbah - which is a composite of materials drawn 
from a number of sermons and welded together into a new 
artistic unit, the “literary homily” - may well be the creation 
of the author of this Midrash, which appears to be the oldest 
of the homiletical Midrashim in which it occurs. It may have 
been this new form which enabled the author to shape his 
Midrash as he did, to arrange the traditional material freely 
to suit his own purposes, to deal with subjects suitable for a 
wider circle of readers, and to enrich his work by the inclu- 
sion of numerous folktales and parables. 

Leviticus Rabbah is similar in character to Pesikta de- 
Rav Kahana, which was composed at about the same time 
(and possibly by the same author (Margulies)); though oth- 
ers believe it to be somewhat later (Albeck). The structure 
of the homily is identical in both; but the plan of construc- 
tion of the two Midrashim as a whole is completely different: 
while Leviticus Rabbah deals with all sedarim of one book of 
the Pentateuch consecutively, Pesikta de-Rav Kahana presents 
homilies for all the special days in the calendar, festivals and 
special Sabbaths, relating to their respective lections, taken 
from different books of the Pentateuch or the Prophets. A 
curious feature is the appearance of no less than five identi- 
cal homilies in both these Midrashim; in Leviticus Rabbah as 
sermons on pericopes of Leviticus, in Pesikta de-Rav Kahana 
as sermons for festivals on which those same sections were 
read. It can hardly be maintained that the author of either 
Midrash simply transferred whole chapters from the other; 
rather it is due to copyists, who were tempted by the identi- 
cal structure of homilies in both works to augment the one 
by drawing upon the other. Chapter 28 may be considered as 
an authentic part of Leviticus Rabbah, because it appears to 
be superfluous in Pesikta de-Rav Kahana; on the other hand, 
chapters 20, 29, and 30 and, perhaps, 27 would seem to have 
originated in the latter. Another query arises regarding the 
three cases where Leviticus Rabbah has two separate chapters 
relating to one and the same seder, viz. chapters 1 and 2 (on 
Lev. 1:1ff.); chapters 4 and 5 (relating, seemingly, to 4:2); and 
chapters 20 and 21 (on 16:1-2). However, chapter 20 originally 
belonged to Pesikta de-Rav Kahana (see above), whereas chap- 
ter 4 was mistakenly ascribed to 4:1-2 and belongs in reality 
to a seder — otherwise unknown - beginning at 4:13. Hence 
the one remaining case of two homilies on the same pericope 
appears suspect, too; presumably chapter 2 is not authentic ei- 
ther in Leviticus Rabbah. Moreover, even after these “deduc- 
tions” of 4 or 5 chapters from the total of 37, the number still 
appears too large, considering that Leviticus is divided tradi- 
tionally into only 20 to 25 pericopes. It appears likely that the 
division of pericopes underlying the composition of Leviticus 
Rabbah differed considerably from the one accepted eventu- 
ally as the custom of most congregations; hence the need was 
felt to supplement the Midrash by supplying the “missing” 
ones. This would also explain why quite often the beginnings 
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of pericopes indicated in the Midrash as it stands are distant 
from one another by as few as five, eight, or nine verses only. 
However, if some of the homilies of Leviticus Rabbah are not 
original, they must have been added at a very early stage, for 
they are common to all manuscripts, including the ones from 
the Cairo Genizah. A critical edition of Leviticus Rabbah by M. 
Margulies has been published (Jerusalem, 1953-60); an Eng- 
lish translation by J. Israelstam and J. Slotki appeared as part 
of the Soncino edition of Midrash Rabbah (1939). Recently an 
online synopsis of the textual witnesses of Leviticus Rabbah 
has been prepared (under the direction of C. Milikowsky) 
and posted on the Bar-Ilan website (http://www.biu.ac.il/js/ 
midrash/vR/editionData.htm). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Kuenstlinger, Die Petichot des Midrasch 
rabba zu Leviticus (1913); H.L. Strack, Introduction to the Talmud and 
Midrash (1931), 211f.; Albeck, in: Louis Ginzberg Jubilee Volume (1946), 
25-43 (Hebrew section); Zunz-Albeck, Derashot, index; M. Margu- 
lies, Midrash Va-Yikra Rabbah, 5 (1960), introduction; Heinemann, in: 
Tarbiz, 37 (1968), 339-54; Goldberg, ibid., 38 (1969), 184-5. ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: Strack and Stemberger, Introduction to the Talmud and 
Midrash (1996), 288-91; M. Kadushin, A Conceptual Commentary on 
Midrash Leviticus Rabbah (1987); C. Milikowsky, in: Jewish Studies at 
the Turn of the Twentieth Century (1999), 311-21; B.L. Visotzky, Golden 
Bells & Pomegranates — Studies in Midrash Leviticus Rabbah (2003). 


[Joseph Heinemann] 


LEVITSKY, JACOB (1904-1956), mathematician. Born in 
Ukraine, Levitsky was taken to Palestine as a child. He studied 
mathematics at Goettingen and Yale, and began to lecture at 
the Hebrew University in 1931. Under the influence of Emmy 
Noether he engaged in abstract algebra, notably in the theory 
of noncommutative rings. His work on the laws of rings with 
the minimum condition is regarded as a classic. In 1953 he and 
a pupil were awarded the first Israel Prize for exact sciences 
for their research on the law of identities of rings. The radi- 
cal in associative rings - known as the Levitsky Radical — is 


named after him. 
[Shimshon Avraham Amitsur] 


LEVITSKY, LOUIS MOSES (1897-1975), U.S. Conserva- 
tive rabbi. Levitsky was born in Kremenchug, Russia, and was 
taken to Montreal as a child, then emigrated to the United 
States in 1916. He was ordained at the Jewish Theological 
Seminary (1923) and received his doctorate in 1933, then led a 
congregation in Wilkes Barre, Pennsylvania (1922-40), where 
he upgraded and energized the adult education program. 
From 1940 until his death he led Oheb Shalom Congrega- 
tion in South Orange, NJ, continuing his innovative work in 
adult education. Levitsky also served as director of the Semi- 
nary School of Jewish Studies (1940-65) and the Women’s 
Institute of the Seminary. He chaired its Board of Trustees 
(1947-53) and the Board of Governors of the National Acad- 
emy of Adult Jewish Education. He taught Jewish history and 
theology at Rutgers and other colleges. A leader in Conser- 
vative Judaism and in civic life, Levitsky was president of the 
Rabbinical Assembly (1942-44) during a time of enormous 
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stress, when one in three of its members were serving in the 
Armed Forces as chaplains. He also initiated contacts between 
Conservative Judaism and the Latin American countries, an 
area where the Conservative movement has been remarkably 
effective. He chaired the Army and Navy Activities of the Na- 
tional Jewish Welfare Board immediately after World War 11 
and was chairman of the Ethics Committee of the Rabbinical 
Assembly. He also held the sensitive position of directing the 
Placement Commission of the RA in 1950. His board experi- 
ence was put to use by the state of New Jersey, where he also 
served as a member of the National War Labor Board Panel 
of Mediators and the New Jersey Labor Mediation Board. He 
wrote A Jew Looks at America (1939). He also wrote an essay 
on his rabbinical experience “Salient Features of My Rabbin- 
ate in a City with Over 50,000 Jews” in the Proceedings of the 
Rabbinical Assembly 1949. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: PS. Nadell, Conservative Judaism in America: 
A Biographical Dictionary and Sourcebook (1988) 


[Jack Reimer / Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


LEVITSKY (Levitzki), MISCHA (1898-1941), pianist and 
composer. Born in Kremenchug, Russia, Levitsky studied 
violin from the age of three and piano from the age of six. 
He studied piano in Warsaw (1905-6, with Michailowsky), at 
the Institute of Musical Art in New York (1907-11, with Stoj- 
owski), and at the Berlin Hochschule fuer Musik (1913-15, with 
Dohnanyi. Settling in the United States he toured widely and 
excelled in the interpretation of Chopin and Liszt. Among his 
compositions are a ballet, songs, piano pieces, and a cadenza 
for Beethoven's piano concerto in c minor. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: NGG’; H. Brower, Piano Mastery, 2nd ser, 
(1917), 224-32; Obituary, in: Musical America, lxi/1 (1941), 32; G. Ke- 
hler, The Piano in Concert, (1982), 738-41. 


[Marina Rizarev (24 ed.)] 


LEVITT, U.S. family of builders and philanthropists. aBRA- 
HAM LEVITT (1880-1962), born in Brooklyn, New York, the 
son of Polish immigrants, was a real-estate lawyer for 27 years. 
In 1929 he founded the building firm Levitt and Sons, Inc., 
which pioneered in community planning, assembly-line tech- 
niques, and mass production. In the late 1940s the firm built 
three whole communities, all called Levittown, in Long Island, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. The family established the Lev- 
itt Foundation, Inc., to provide scholarships and donate funds 
to medical and welfare funds in 1949. Levitt was president of 
the Founders Society of the Albert Einstein Medical College 
at Yeshiva University and chairman of several fund drives for 
the uja. His son WILLIAM JAIRD LEVITT (1907-1994), born 
in Brooklyn, was president of the family firm; shortly after its 
merger with International Telephone and Telegraph Corpo- 
ration, he became chairman of the board of Levitt and Sons, 
Inc., and also of Levittown. During his presidency the firm 
began building houses in Europe. Levitt engaged in exten- 
sive civic and charitable activities. In 1973, together with Me- 
shulam *Riklis, Levitt was appointed general chairman of a 
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combined campaign of the United Jewish Appeal of Greater 
New York and the Federation of Jewish Philanthropies. Their 
aim was to raise $280,000,000, of which $30 million would 
be devoted to health, education, and social service projects in 
New York, and the balance to the emergency fund for Israel. 
This target was greatly increased after the Yom Kippur War. 
A younger son of Abraham Levitt was ALFRED S. LEVITT 
(1912-1966). He was associated with his father as vice pres- 
ident of Levitt and Sons, until 1954, when he organized his 
own firm, Levitt House Inc., based in Queens, New York. His 
sons JOHN and ANDREW took it over in 1959. William Levitt 
sold Levitt & Sons to International Telephone and Telegraph 
in 1968. Levitt was one of the wealthiest men in America in 
the late 1960s; but by the time he retired in the late 1980s, he 
had lost most of his amassed wealth as a result of unsuccess- 
ful real estate endeavors. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Gans, The Levittowners: Ways of 
Life and Politics in a New Suburban Community (1967). 


LEVITT, ARTHUR, SR. (1900-1980), comptroller of New 
York State. Levitt was born in Brooklyn, New York, to Israel 
Levitt and Rose Daniels and married Dorothy M. Wolff in 
1929. The couple had one child, ARTHUR LEVITT, JR., who 
was the chairman of the U.S. Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission (SEC) from 1993-2001. 

An infantry private in the U.S. Army in 1917 during 
World War 1, Levitt proceeded to Columbia University after 
the war ended in 1918 and completed his bachelor’s degree in 
1921, followed by a law degree in 1924. He became a member 
of the New York Bar and operated his practice until rejoin- 
ing the army in 1941 during World War 11 as a member of the 
Judge Advocate General (JAG) Corps. During his wartime 
service, he advanced to colonel and oversaw a JAG training 
center located in Queens, New York. 

His political involvement began in 1946 as campaign 
manager to New York Assemblyman Irwin Steingut; in 1952 
he was named to the New York City Board of Education, and 
became its president in 1954. His term was short-lived as, at 
the request of New York governor W. Averell Harriman, Levitt 
ran for and won election as the state's comptroller, a position 
he held until his retirement in 1978. 

The overriding focus of Levitt’s record 24 years as comp- 
troller was guarding the interests of his constituents. Levitt was 
known as the consummate public servant by his avoidance of 
political preferences in his decision-making process, serving 
six scandal-free terms, being tenacious in tracking the usage 
of local and state public funds, and displaying unsurpassed 
diligence to detail in auditing procedures. In particular, he 
gave great attention to protecting the pension plans of working 
men and women and the definitive example of this occurred 
during New York City’s financial troubles in the 1970s when 
Levitt prevented city officials from using workers’ pensions to 
stave off potential bankruptcy. 

Aside from winning six elections as the state's comptrol- 
ler, Levitt's political career included a run in 1961 for mayor of 
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New York City, although he lost in the Democratic primary; 
chair of the Democratic state convention in 1965; and delegate 
member in the party’s 1968 and 1976 national conventions. 
After stepping down from his comptroller post in 1978, 
Levitt worked as an investment officer for the Lincoln Sav- 
ings Bank in New York City until his death in 1980. He was 
a recipient of a Distinguished Public Service Award from the 
Nelson A. Rockefeller College of Public Affairs & Policy and 
awarded the Legion of Merit medal in 1946 for his JAG service. 
An endowment fund was formed posthumously by Levitt, Jr., 
in conjunction with the Arthur Levitt Public Affairs Center 
at Hamilton College in Clinton, New York, which backs lec- 


tures and other events. 
[Dawn DesJardins (2"4 ed.)] 


LEVITT, ESTHER (1902-1986), agriculturalist. Born in Met- 
ullah, the granddaughter of one of the founders of the village, 
Levitt devoted herself to agricultural work on her farm. She 
joined the *Gedud ha-Avodah (Labor Legion) in construc- 
tion, road paving, and drainage of marshes and in later life 
was active in women’s and soldiers’ organizations in Metullah. 
She was known as the soldiers’ Aunt and received the Israel 
Prize in 1977 for outstanding public service and devotion to 
agricultural labor. 


LEVITT, HELEN (1907- ), U.S. photographer. Born in 
Brooklyn, N.y., Levitt made a mark with some of the most 
indelible photographs of New York City street scenes in the 
1930s and 1940s, a volatile time in America. Levitt, who con- 
tinued working into her nineties, was considered a “photog- 
rapher’s photographer,’ little known by the public but revered 
by her peers. She left high school before graduating and went 
to work for a commercial photographer, gaining technical 
knowledge. She aligned herself with Henri Cartier-Bresson 
and Walker Evans, who later became her collaborator. In 
1936 she purchased the same Leica that Cartier-Bresson used 
and attached a right-angle viewfinder. The equipment gave 
her the ability to maneuver through neighborhood streets 
and photograph the natural choreography of children at play. 
She would walk all over the city, and she took a number of 
memorable photographs in the streets of Spanish Harlem. “It 
was a good neighborhood for taking pictures in those days,” 
she said, “because that was before television. There was a lot 
happening. And the older people would be sitting out on the 
stoops because of the heat. This was in the late 30s, so those 
neighborhoods were very active.” 

In the mid-1940s, Levitt began making films. In 1945 she, 
Janice Loeb, and James Agee joined forces to create a cinematic 
version of her photographs. Released in 1952, the film, In the 
Street, is a critically acclaimed record of life in East Harlem, 
with scenes of children playing, fighting, and dressed up for 
Halloween. In 1947, Levitt and Loeb, joined by Sidney Meyers, 
made another film, The Quiet One, an emotional story of a de- 
linquent black child and his psychological and social rehabili- 
tation. The street life, depiction of the child’s home conditions 
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and background, and his experiences in the country are con- 
sidered innovative examples of documentary filmmaking. 

After a decade of working in film, Levitt returned to still 
photography in 1959, this time in color. While much of this 
work deals with the same themes as her earlier pictures, the 
addition of color allowed her to intensify the emotional con- 
tent. In the early 1970s, most of her color photographs were 
stolen in a burglary, which inspired Levitt to renew her efforts 
and expand the range of subjects, as well as her territory, to the 
East Village, the garment district, and the Lower East Side. 

Intensely private, “she asked that we trust the pictures, 
not the words,’ said a curator at the photography department 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York. Agee, in a 
foreward to Levitt’s 1965 book of photographs from the 1930s 
and 4os, A Way of Seeing, called her pictures “a major poetic 
work? They combine “into a unified view of the world, an un- 
insistent but irrefutable manifest of a way of seeing” 

In 1997 she published Helen Levitt: Mexico City, photos 
from 1941, and in 2001, Crosstown. In 2003, Here and Now in- 
cluded more than 90 images never before published. 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


LEVITZKI, ALEXANDER (1940- ), Israeli biochemist. 
Born in Jerusalem, Levitzki received his Ph.D. from the Weiz- 
mann Institute in 1968. In 1975 he joined the faculty of the He- 
brew University of Jerusalem, becoming full professor in 1976. 
From 1981 to 1984 he was chairman of the biological chemis- 
try department and between 1989 and 1993 was director of the 
Alexander Silberman Institute of Life Sciences of the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem. Between 1998 and 2004 he was the 
director of the Institute of Advanced Studies of the Hebrew 
University and the Wolfson Center for Applied Structural Bi- 
ology. He is one of the pioneers in the study of regulatory en- 
zyme receptors and mechanisms of signal transduction across 
cell membranes, studies that led him to develop techniques 
for targeted destruction of cancer cells through biochemical 
means without harming normal cells, which is used for treat- 
ment of leukemia patients. He was the recipient of the Israel 
Prize for life sciences in 1990 and the Rothschild Prize for bi- 
ology in 1992. In 1999 he was elected to the Israel Academy of 
Sciences. He is the recipient of the European Society of Clini- 
cal Oncology Hamilton-Fairely award for cancer research and 
of the Wolf Prize for medicine in 2005. 


[Fern Lee Seckbach / Bracha Rager (2"4 ed.)] 


LEVNER, ISRAEL BENJAMIN (1862-1916), Hebrew writer. 
Born in Trudolyubovka, a Jewish colony in the Russian prov- 
ince of Yekaterinoslav, Levner taught in various parts of Rus- 
sia. In the early 1880s he published his first articles, in *Ha- 
Meliz, which dealt with educational subjects and descriptions 
of Jewish life in the communities he had visited. His stories, 
first published in 1895, attracted wide attention. *Ben-Avig- 
dor invited him to join the Tushiyyah publishing house, where 
he edited a series of storybooks for children (especially Bib- 
liotekah li-Yladim - the first proper readers for Hebrew-read- 
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ing children). His major work, Kol Aggadot Yisrael, which 
has retained its popularity to the present day, contains the 
legends of the Talmud, written in biblical style and arranged 
in chronological order. First published in 1895, the book has 
had a great many editions in Erez Israel and abroad, and has 
been translated into various languages. Levner continued writ- 
ing children’s literature, especially for Ha-Perahim, a weekly 
which came into existence in 1908 and continued publica- 
tion until the eve of World War 1 (he was also its editor and 
publisher); these works have earned an important place in 
Hebrew literature for children (see *Children’s Literature). 
Together with Judah Steinberg - one of the major contribu- 
tors to Ha-Perahim — he published the first of two volumes of 
Kereistomatyah (“Chrestomathy,’ 1908°). Among other works 
by Levner are a version of the Shulhan Arukh (1906) and an 
edition of Ein Yaakov (1909), both for youth. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ofek, in: Moznayim, 16 (1963), 137-8; Kres- 


sel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 170-1. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


LEVONTIN, JEHIEL JOSEPH (1861-1936), Hebrew writer. 
Born in Orsha, Belorussia, he graduated from the University 
of Moscow as an engineer, and worked on railroad construc- 
tion in Persia and Russia. He was among the early Hovevei 
Zion and a founder of the Benei Zion association in Moscow 
(1884). His letters about the life of Jews in Persia appeared in 
Ha-Meliz (1891) signed Hushai ha-Arki, which became his 
permanent pen name. He contributed stories about Jewish life 
outside the Russian Pale of Settlement, such as “Ha-Kabbelan” 
and “Ha-Anus,” to Ha-Meliz and other literary publications, 
and wrote a novelette about the early days of Hibbat Zion in 
St. Petersburg, “Yemei ha-Maaseh” (Ha-Shiloah, vols. 2, 3). His 
other novels, Shimon Ezyoni (1899), Mi-Bein ha-Arafel (1914), 
and Ha-Shevuah (1931), are concerned with the dispute be- 
tween assimilationists and Zionists in pre-revolutionary Rus- 
sia. He published one of the earliest modern Hebrew books 
about agriculture (Ha-Ikkarut, 1915). During World War 1, he 
lived in Moscow and served on the executive of the Russian 
Zionist movement. He was arrested together with the other 
participants in the illegal Zionist convention which took place 
in Moscow in 1920. In 1922 he migrated to Palestine. Two vol- 
umes of his stories and articles were published posthumously: 
Min ha-Mezar (1938) and Bein Tikvah ve-Ye'ush (1938). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lachower, Sifrut, 3 pt. 2 (1963), 37f; J.L.G. 
Kahanovitz, Me-Homel ad Tel Aviv (1952), 66-68. 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


LEVONTIN, ZALMAN DAVID (1856-1940), a pioneer of 
Jewish settlement and banking in Erez Israel. Born in Orsha, 
Belorussia, the son of a Chabad Hasidic family, Levontin re- 
ceived a religious education and was tutored privately in lan- 
guages and secular studies, after which he worked as a clerk 
in a commercial bank in Kremenchug. He was one of the first 
members of *Hovevei Zion and established a settlers’ associa- 
tion in his town and in Kharkov. The two associations sent him 
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to Erez Israel to purchase lands, and after a short tour of the 
country Levontin convened a meeting of the representatives 
of the settlers’ associations from Russia and Romania, as well 
as local public leaders. This conference established the Va'ad 
Halutzei Yesud ha-Ma/alah, which decided to found a settle- 
ment by the name of *Rishon le-Zion. In 1882 Levontin, with 
the assistance of his wealthy uncle, Zevi Levontin, purchased 
3,340 dunams (835 acres) and founded Rishon le-Zion there; 
he later served as head of the settlement’s first committee. 

In 1883, lack of funds forced Levontin to sell his land to 
Baron Edmond de *Rothschild and return to his family in Rus- 
sia, where he served as branch bank manager in various towns 
in the *Pale of Settlement. Levontin joined the Zionist Move- 
ment upon its establishment and, in 1901, was summoned by 
*Herzl to become one of the directors of the *Jewish Colonial 
Trust in London. In 1903 he went to Erez Israel to establish a 
bank under British auspices, to be known as the Anglo-Pal- 
estine Company (see Bank Leumi le-Israel in *Israel, Bank- 
ing and Commerce). Under his directorship this bank became 
the central financial and credit institution in the new yishuv 
and engaged in banking activities with the Turkish authori- 
ties and the Arabs. When World War 1 broke out, Levontin 
went to London and Paris to mobilize funds in order to over- 
come the economic crisis that had beset the yishuv. When he 
was about to return, Turkey joined the war against Britain 
and France, and Levontin remained in Alexandria, where he 
opened a temporary branch of the Anglo-Palestine Company 
which extended aid to refugees and exiles from Palestine. He 
participated in the negotiations with the British authorities 
leading to the establishment of the Zion Mule Corps, com- 
manded by Joseph *Trumpeldor. In the spring of 1918, Levon- 
tin returned to Palestine and continued his banking work; six 
years later he retired from the bank's board of directors. He 
published his memoirs, Le-Erez Avoteinu (vol. 1, 1884, revised 
edition, 1963; vol. 2, 1925; vol. 3, 1928), in which he advocated 
the employment of capitalist methods of agricultural settle- 
ment and criticized the settlement methods of the Zionist Or- 
ganization, particularly those of the labor movement. Jehiel 
*Levontin was his brother. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Yaari Poleskin, Z.D. Levontin (Heb., 1932); 
D. Idelovitz, Sefer Rishon le-Ziyyon (1941), index; Terumah la-Kohen... 


(Z.D. Levontin) (1926); Y. Hurgin, Z.D. Levontin (Heb., 1943); Tidhar, 
2 (1947), 813-5; Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 159-60. 


[Yehuda Slutsky] 


LEVY, wealthy family of Portuguese refugees in *Morocco. 
MEYER (d. 1520) established an important spinning mill in 
Safi; the carpets woven there were famous. In about 1510 the 
king of Portugal appointed Meyer “royal treasurer.” In 1520 
the sharif of the Sa‘adi dynasty accused him of espionage and 
had him put to death. His brother tsaac (d. after 1555), who 
was the “confidential Jew” of the sharifs of the Sa‘adi dynasty, 
played an active role in their foreign policy. Meyer’s son Jo- 
SEPH (d. after 1560) entered the service of the Portuguese and 
was their official interpreter from 1535. A talented negotiator, 
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he received a pension from the king of Portugal. His grand- 
son JUDAH (d. c. 1635) was entrusted with important func- 
tions during the reign of Ahmad al-Mansir (1578-1603) and 
became one of the favorites of the ruler’s successors, during 
whose reigns he was responsible for “marine and commercial 
affairs” and was appointed rentero of the port of *Safi, then the 
most important one in the kingdom. He was a merchant and 
was as well known in London and Amsterdam as in Morocco. 
Toward the end of his life the sultan entrusted him with the 
administration of the funds of the royal treasury. He died in 
Safi. His brother moses (d. after 1620) was an important fi- 
nancier. In about 1600 the title of *nagid was bestowed upon 
him and for a time he presided over the activities of Moroc- 
can Jewry. In 1603 he signed the takkanot of *Fez. In 1617 the 
sultan sent him on an economic mission to the Netherlands 
with credentials addressed to the Estates-General and Maurice 
of Nassau. His family played an important role in the interna- 
tional commerce of Morocco and the leadership of the Jewish 
communities until about 1720. The family’s descendants were 
known from their ketubbot in Safi, Mogador, and Gibraltar 
until the 19" century. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Cazés, Notes bibliographiques... (1893), 
44-50, 237-9; J.M. Toledano, Ner ha-Maarav (1911), 193; J. Abensur, 
Mishpat u-Zedakah be- Yaakov, 1 (1894), no. 92; 2 (1894), nos. 123-4; 


SIHM, index. 
[David Corcos] 


LEVY, family of musicians in mid-18‘" century Paris. They 
were probably admitted to reside in Paris by Louis xv among 
the limited number of merchants and representatives of lib- 
eral professions. The talented members of the family enjoyed 
considerable status in Parisian music and musical life. The 
Mercure de France mentions a Mlle. Lévy (no first name), who 
delighted the queen and her guests with her singing in the 
performance of Pascal's Colasse’s Thétis et Pélée opera held 
in her chambers in 1733. Only the very best were chosen to 
entertain the queen and her guests. A dozen years later, the 
same Mercure de France refers to Madame Lévy (“Madame” 
indicating marital status) who “thrilled a distinguished audi- 
ence with her outstanding performance on the par-dessus-de- 
viole [viola]” and was admired for the unusual “vivaciousness 
of her playing” in her three successive appearances at the Con- 
cert Spirituel during the 1745 season. In a report on a concert 
held on Passion Sunday, 1750, there appears the name of Mme. 
Haubaut, identified specifically as the “sister of Monsieur Lévy,’ 
who played the par-dessus-de-viole to great applause. It is not 
clear whether Mme. Haubaut and Mme. Lévy were one and the 
same person and we also do not know when and where either 
of them was born and raised. The brother Joseph Lévy, who 
was a much sought-after music teacher, made a name as the 
composer and publisher of the first set of sonatas for solo harp 
to appear in France. He dedicated his work to Mme. Saintien 
Sallabery, the wife of the king’s chief financial officer. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Ringer, in: Musica Judaica, vol. v111, no. 


1 (1985-86), 1-12. 
[Amnon Shiloah (2"4 ed.)] 
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LEVY, family of French publishers. MICHEL (1821-1875) was 
born in Phalsbourg, Lorraine. He studied at the Paris music 
conservatory, but, finding that he lacked talent, abandoned his 
studies and became a secondhand bookseller. Lévy first sold 
books in the street and then from a stall. In 1842 he and his 
brothers ALEXANDRE NATHAN LEVY and CALMANN LEVY 
(1819-1891) founded the Lévy publishing firm. Their first suc- 
cess was a new edition of Goethe's Faust and, within a short 
time, Michel Lévy Fréres became established as one of the larg- 
est publishing houses in France. They issued the works of great 
French authors such as Balzac, Lamartine, Anatole France, 
and Ernest Feydeau. When Feydeau included an antisemitic 
reference in his novel La Comtesse de Chalis (1867), the Lévy 
brothers refused to allow their name to appear as publishers. 
They also published books on biblical subjects and compara- 
tive religion. For a long period they issued the famous Revue 
de Paris. On the death of Michel Lévy in 1875, Calmann Lévy 
assumed control of the firm, which was renamed Calmann- 
Lévy. In 1878 he published Ernest David's French translation 
of George *Eliot’s Daniel Deronda. After the death of Calm- 
ann Lévy, his three sons, PAUL, GEORGES, and GASTON took 
over the management of the firm. 

[John M. Shaftesley] 


LEVY, AARON (1742-1815), U.S. merchant and land specu- 
lator. Levy was born in Amsterdam. He went to Pennsylvania 
about 1760, where he established himself as an Indian trader 
and merchant. His major interest was in land speculation; he 
was one of the most active speculators in the colonies. He had 
large holdings in Northumberland and Centre counties and 
owned land in every other county of Pennsylvania. During 
the Revolution Levy made loans to the Continental Congress 
which, according to Robert Morris, superintendent of finance 
from 1781 to 1784, were never fully repaid. In addition, Levy 
helped to supply the colony’s regular troops. After the war, in 
1786, Levy announced plans for Aaronsburg, a town to be built 
in Penn Valley, Centre County. This was the first community in 
the United States founded by and named after a Jew. Although 
Levy actively promoted Aaronsburg, it was not a success. The 
failure left Levy land-poor, and to obtain cash he became an 
agent for other speculators. In 1796 he settled in Philadelphia, 
where he lived until his death. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.M. Fish, Aaron Levy (1951); Rosenbloom, 
Biogr Dict. 
[Neil Ovadia] 


LEVY, AARON (1771-1852), U.S. army officer and land spec- 
ulator. Levy, the son of Hayman *Levy, was born in New 
York City. He was commissioned a paymaster of infantry in 
1800 and served as a captain of artillery in 1812. He was ap- 
pointed a lieutenant colonel of artillery in 1816 and resigned 
from the army in 1819. Levy, after having been licensed as an 
auctioneer in 1807, went into partnership with his father-in- 
law Isaac Moses. Levy was active in real estate transactions in 
the Lake George area of New York State. He served as presi- 
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dent of Congregation Shearith Israel, New York, in 1803 and 
1804. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rosenbloom, Biogr Dict; AJHSP, 27 (1920), 


335-44. 
[Leo Hershkowitz] 


LEVY (Levy-Alvares), ABRAHAM EUGENE (1826-1899), 
French army officer. Lévy joined the French army in 1845 and 
was distinguished for his bravery during the Crimean War of 
1854-56. He was promoted to brigadier general in 1880, one of 
the first Jews so appointed. Lévy refused to convert to Chris- 
tianity to further his career. 


LEVY, SIR ALBERT (1864-1937), English philanthropist. 
After a successful business career as founder, chairman, and 
managing director of the Ardath Tobacco Co., he retired in 
1931 to devote himself to philanthropy. He was knighted in 
1929. His special interest was hospitals. He donated £10,000 
for hospitals to mark King George v’s coronation in 1911, and 
in 1928, £100,000 to the Royal Free Hospital, London, of which 
he was treasurer from 1927 to 1937. The Albert Levy Benevo- 
lent Fund, which he founded, donated £400,000 to about 125 
institutions. Among many offices he held were president and 
treasurer of the Eastman Dental Clinic. Despite the generos- 
ity of his philanthropy, Levy still managed to leave over £1.1 


million when he died. 
[John M. Shaftesley] 


LEVY, ALBERT J. (1897-1962), editor and journalist. Levy 
was born in Salonika and graduated from LEcole Normale of 
that city. After working as a teacher and editor of the Thessa- 
loniki political daily El Liberal, Levy immigrated to the United 
States in 1917. In the United States, he is first mentioned as the 
editor of a humorous publication, “El Kirbach Amerikano,’ 
in a 1918 issue of La Boz del Pueblo. In 1918, after the eclipse 
of his newspaper, Levy became the editor of the Sephardi so- 
cialist tabloid, E/ Proletario. He founded the serious-humor- 
ous newspaper, La Vara, in 1922 and served as its editor for 
the majority of its lifespan. In 1926-27, he published El Luzero 
Sefaradi with Moise Soulam. Financial difficulties forced him 
to move to Seattle where from 1931 to 1934, he served as prin- 
cipal of the talmud torah in Seattle, Washington, still retain- 
ing his position at La Vara. The school improved significantly 
under his leadership, but conflicts with his board convinced 
him to return to New York in 1934, though he was forced to 
return to Seattle in 1945 for health reasons. He tried his hand 
at business, but he was less than successful so he returned to 
heading a school and served as the principal of the Sephardi 
Bikur Holim Hebrew School and later entered the furniture 
business. Levy wrote for a number of publications, including 
the Hebrew weekly Hadoar, and was active in a number of Se- 
phardi organizations. He served as president of the Congrega- 
tion of Love and Brotherhood in Monastair and on the Central 
Council of the Sephardic Brotherhood of America. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Ben-Ur, introduction to “Scrapbooks of 
Albert David Levy,’ a microfilm held at the University of Washington 
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(OCLC: 44390739); idem, “In Search of the American Ladino Press: 
A Bibliographical Survey, 1910-1948,” in: Studies in Bibliography and 
Booklore, 21 (Winter 2001), 10-52. 


[Randall C. Belinfante (24 ed.)] 


LEVY, ALFRED (1840-1919), chief rabbi of France, scholar, 
and author. Lévy, who was born in Lunéville, France, gradu- 
ated from the Paris Ecole Rabbinique in 1866 and subsequently 
served as rabbi at Dijon (1867-69), Lunéville (1869-80), and 
Lyons (1880-1905). In 1905 he succeeded Zadoc Kahn as chief 
rabbi of the Consistoire Central de France, in which capac- 
ity he presided over the reorganization of French Jewry fol- 
lowing the separation of State and Church in 1905. In 1932 a 
street in his native Lunéville was named after him. Lévy, whose 
main scholarly interest was in French-Jewish history, wrote 
Les Juifs de la Comté au xive siécle (in: Archives Israélites, 30 
(1869), 182ff., 214 ff, 245ff.), Les Juifs du duché de Bourgogne 
au moyen-dge (ibid., 1869), and Notice sur les Israélites de Lyon 
(1894). Levy also wrote on Al-Harizi’s Tahkemoni (in: REJ, 59 
(1910), Actes et Conférences, v11-xxv), Le deuil et les cérémo- 
nies funéraires chez les Israélites (1874), and published a vol- 
ume of sermons Les doctrines d’Israél (1896). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: L’ Univers Israélite (June 22, 1914; July 25, 1919; 
Aug. 1, Aug. 8, 1919); Archives Israélites (June 21, 1917; July 31, 1919). 
[Georges Weill] 


LEVY, AMY (1861-1889), English poet and novelist. The 
daughter of a London stockbroker, Amy Levy became the 
second Jewish woman to attend Cambridge University, enter- 
ing in 1879. She published her first book in 1883, while still an 
undergraduate. This was Xantippe and Other Verse, the title 
poem being a defense of the wife of Socrates. Her best-known 
work is probably A London Plane Tree (1889). Throughout her 
life, Amy Levy suffered from melancholy, and her second vol- 
ume, A Minor Poet and Other Verses (1884), conveys her de- 
spair. As a novelist, she wrote the experimental The Romance 
of a Shop (1888) and, in the same year, the more competent 
Reuben Sachs, which was criticized for its unsympathetic 
portrayal of the wealthier Jewish classes. More genial, but 
slight, was her Miss Meredith (1889), the story of a govern- 
ess. Cohen of Trinity, published in The Gentleman’s Magazine 
(1889), a story arresting in its psychological delineation, was 
written a few months before she committed suicide. Her po- 
sition as a keen but non-religious Jew, and as an early Jewish 
feminist of great talent but also an apparent manic-depres- 
sive who committed suicide at the age of only 27, have led to 
a considerable revival of interest in her work during the recent 
past. The Complete Novels and Selected Writings of Amy Levy, 
1861-1889, edited by Melvyn New, was published in 1993. Her 
novel Reuben Sachs was reprinted in 2001 with an introduc- 
tion by Julia *Neuberger. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.F. Modder, Jew in the Literature of England 


(1939), 261, 317-8, 323-4, 380. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; 
L.H. Beckman, Amy Levy: Her Life and Letters (2000). 


[William D. Rubinstein (24 ed.)] 
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LEVY, ARTHUR (1847-1931), French historian. Born in 
Nancy, Lévy was a businessman but turned to writing history 
because of his interest in Napoleon. His first book, Napoléon 
intime (2 vols., 1893; The Private Life of Napoleon, 1894), was 
based on hitherto unpublished documents relating to Napo- 
leon. His other books included Napoléon et la paix (1902), and 
Histoires intimes du temps du ler Empire: Napoléon et Eugénie 
de Beauharnais (1926). 


LEVY, ASSER (d. 1681), New York merchant and landowner. 
Levy was a member of the first group of Jews to arrive in New 
Amsterdam, in September 1654. In the following years he suc- 
cessfully contested a tax assessed against Jews who were re- 
fused the right to serve in the militia and he also achieved for 
his coreligionists the right to carry on trade in the commu- 
nity. Levy was made a freeman in 1657, and became the most 
prominent of 17'8-century New York Jews. He purchased land 
in various sections of New York and developed an extensive 
trade, principally in the city and in the Hudson River Valley, 
dealing in all types of merchandise. He opened a butcher and 
tanning shop in New York City in 1678. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.R. Rosenbloom, Biogr Dict, 88; J.R. Marcus, 
Early American Jewry, 1 (1951), 30-31; Huehner, in: Karp, ed., Jewish 
Experience in America, 1 (1969), 51-65. 

[Leo Hershkowitz] 


LEVY, BENJAMIN (c. 1650-1704), founder of the London 
Ashkenazi community, son of Loebel or Levy Moses of Ham- 
burg. He arrived in London in about 1670, made a fortune, 
and in 1697 became one of the 12 original Jewish brokers in 
London. He is said to have been instrumental in procuring 
the charter for the reorganized East India Company and was 
a “proprietor” (i-e., member of the board) of the company in 
charge of New Jersey. Though attached to the Sephardi congre- 
gation, he purchased the original cemetery for the Ashkenazi 
community in 1696. On his death, leadership of this commu- 
nity was assumed by his kinsman Moses *Hart (1675-1756). 
The latter’s daughter Judith (1707-1803) married Benjamin’s 
son ELIAS (d. 1750). In 1790 Judith Levy defrayed a large part 
of the cost of reconstructing the Great Synagogue which her 
father had rebuilt in 1722. 

Another BENJAMIN LEvy (d. 1693), born in Cracow, 
lived in Recife (Brazil), before becoming hazzan and shohet 
of the London Sephardi community from about 1664. He was 
the recipient in London of enthusiastic communications re- 
garding *Shabbetai Zevi. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Roth, History of the Great Synagogue 
(1950), passim; A.M. Hyamson, Sephardim of England (1951), 41-44, 
and passim; L.D. Barnett, Libro de los Acuerdos (1931), passim; J. Sas- 
portas, Zizat Novel Zevi, ed. by Y. Tishbi (1954), 71 (44b). ADD. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: Katz, England, 180-82, index; T. Endelman, Jews in 


Georgian England (1979, 19997), index. 
7 . [Cecil Roth] 


LEVY, BENN WOLFE (1900-1973), playwright, theater 
producer, and politician. Levy was born in London, educated 
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at Repton and Oxford, and served in the Royal Air Force 
in 1918. From 1923 he was a publisher and playwright whose 
works were well known during the interwar period. He 
also co-authored the script of Blackmail (1929), Alfred 
Hitchcock's first talking film. Levy served in the Royal Navy 
during World War 11 and was elected Labour member of 
Parliament for Eton and Slough in 1945, serving until 1950. 
Increasingly on the left of the party, in the 1950s Levy be- 
came a campaigner for nuclear disarmament and other radi- 
cal causes. Levy wrote more than 20 plays. His successes in- 
clude Mrs. Moonlight (1929), Art and Mrs. Bottle (1929), The 
Poet’s Heart (1937), Return to Tyassi (1951), and The Rape of 
the Belt (1957). 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 
[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 


LEVY, BENNY (1945-2003), French thinker. Lévy was born 
in Cairo and studied at the petit lycée of the Cairo French 
high school until 1957. After the Suez crisis, the family left 
Egypt to settle in Brussels, giving up their Egyptian citizen- 
ship. In 1962 he came to Paris and was accepted at Ecole Na- 
tionale Supérieure (ENs) as a stateless foreign student. He 
applied himself intensely to Marxist theory and the Chinese 
Cultural Revolution. In 1969, he founded with Alain Geismar 
and Serge July the movement ‘La gauche prolétarienne,; in- 
spired by Maoist ideas. Under the pseudonym of Pierre Victor, 
he clandestinely headed the group. The group and its organ, 
La cause du peuple, attracted leading intellectuals such as Jean- 
Paul Sartre, Gilles Deleuze, Michel Foucault, Jacques-Alain 
Miller, and Jean-Claude Milner. It dissolved in 1974, marking 
a period of doubt and questioning about revolutionary and 
political ideas for Lévy while he worked as Sartre’s secretary 
in 1974-80. The period culminated with the publication of 
his interviews with Sartre as LEspoir maintenant. Les en- 
tretiens de 1980 (1991; Hope Now: The 1980 Interviews, 1996). 
Sartre intervened with President Valery Giscard-d’Estaing, 
to get Lévy French nationality in 1975. Lévy discovered Em- 
manuel *Levinas in 1976, and under his influence began to 
study Hebrew. Between 1980 and 1984, he made Jewish texts 
and practices a part of his daily life. In 1984, Lévy moved to 
Strasbourg, continuing to teach at Paris vi1, where he had 
begun in 1975, in the department of Sciences des textes et 
des documents. In Strasbourg he devoted himself to the study 
of Judaism. In 1995, he finally moved to Jerusalem, and there 
met his master, Levinas. He established a link with Paris 
vil, and in spring 1995 founded the Institut d’études lévinassi- 
ennes with Bernard-Henri *Lévy and Alain *Finkielkraut. 
Among his ten books are On a raison de se révolter (un- 
der the pen name Pierre Victor, 1974); Le logos et la lettre: 
Philon d’Alexandrie en regard des pharisiens (1988); Etre juif 
(2003); La Confusion des temps (2004); La Cérémonie de la 
naissance (2005); and with Alain Finkielkraut, Le Livre et les 
livres (2006). He directed the Cahiers d’Etudes lévinassiennes, 
for which he also wrote the articles: “Philosophie de la Révé- 
lation? Schelling, Rosenzweig, Lévinas” (2 (2003), 283-383) 
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and “Lévinas et le grec” (special Benny Lévy issue (2005), 


195-275). 
[Colette Olive (24 ed.)] 


LEVY, BERNARD-HENRI (1948- _), French writer, phi- 
losopher, and essayist. Levy was born in Algeria, and brought 
up and educated in Paris. Graduating in philosophy, he 
was active in both thought and action, producing essays, 
novels, films, and newspaper articles. Fiercely critical of fascist 
and Marxist totalitarianism in La Barbarie a visage humain 
(1977), he found in biblical monotheism the answer to the 
totalitarian challenge (Le Testament de Dieu, 1979). His 
book on the roots of French fascism (L'Idéologie Francaise, 
1981) provoked an important public debate. Present in Ban- 
gladesh already in the early 1970s, and in Yugoslavia 20 years 
later, he was deeply committed to the Bosnian cause and 
sensitive to the ordeal of the city of Sarajevo. His biography 
of Jean-Paul Sartre, Le Siécle de Sartre (2000), was highly ac- 


claimed. 
[Nelly Hansson (24 ed.)] 


LEVY, CHAPMAN (1787-1850), U.S. lawyer. Levy, who 
was born in Camden, South Carolina, was admitted to the 
South Carolina bar in 1806. He served in the War of 1812, 
and reached the rank of colonel. Levy was in the state legis- 
lature from 1829 to 1833. He was elected to the state conven- 
tion that passed the nullification of the federal tariffs of 1828 
and 1832, despite Levy’s negative vote. He again served in 
the legislature from 1836 to 1838. Levy then moved to Mis- 
sissippi where he operated a plantation at Camden until his 


death. 
[Neil Ovadia] 


LEVY, CLIFTON HARBY (1867-1962), U.S. Reform rabbi. 
Born in New Orleans, his family had settled in the American 
colonies in 1740. Levy was ordained at Hebrew Union Col- 
lege (1890), was rabbi of Congregation Gates of Hope, New 
York City (1890-91), and superintendent of classes for immi- 
grant children established by the Baron de Hirsch Fund. He 
later served congregations in Lancaster, Pa. (1892-94) and 
Baltimore, Md. (1894-96), where he organized a Jewish kin- 
dergarten in a religious school and the first United Hebrew 
Charities. He founded Tremont Temple, Bronx, N.y., and was 
its rabbi from 1906 to 1921. He left the pulpit rabbinate in 1921. 
In 1924 he organized the Center of Jewish Science, New York 
City, which sought to counter the influence of Christian Sci- 
ence among middle-class Jews and to inject spirituality into 
the Reform Jewish synagogue. He was a founding member 
of the American Council for Judaism, which consisted pri- 
marily of anti-Zionist Reform rabbis and laymen. While still 
a student, Levy published a five-act Purim play, Haman and 
Mordecai (1886). During his stay in Baltimore he edited Jew- 
ish Comment. He edited The Bible in Art (1936) and The Bible 
in Pictures (1942), and served as art editor of the Universal 
Jewish Encyclopedia. 
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LEVY, SIR DANIEL (1873-1937), Australian politician. Born 
in London, Levy was taken to Sydney as a child. In 1901 he 
was elected a member of the Legislative Assembly of New 
South Wales, remaining a member for various seats in inner 
east Sydney until his death 36 years later. He was chairman of 
committees in 1917 and speaker of the House from 1919 until 
1932. He was also attorney-general and minister of justice for 
a short time in 1932. Levy held a number of offices in public 
life and in the Jewish community, and at one time edited the 
Australian Hebrew. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ADB, 10; H.L. Rubinstein, Australia 
1, 381-82, 534-35. 


LEVY, DAVID (1937-_), Israeli politician, member of the 
Knesset from the Seventh Knesset. Levy was born in Rabat, 
Morocco, receiving a traditional Jewish upbringing, study- 
ing at the Alliance school in Rabat. He immigrated to Israel 
in 1957 with his family, first living in a ma’barah and later set- 
tling in the northern development town of Bet Shean. As a 
young man Levy was employed in neighboring kibbutzim 
as a hired agricultural laborer, and then in construction, 
but was occasionally unemployed. In 1964 Levy was elected 
as the representative of the construction workers’ union in 
the workers’ council in Bet Shean, and the following year 
he was elected to the municipal council of Bet Shean and 
deputy mayor on behalf of the *Herut Movement. In 1966 
he was elected as a member of the Executive and Center of 
Herut. Levy was elected to the Seventh Knesset in 1969 on the 
*Gahal list, and was viewed as one of the first authentic Ori- 
ental leaders to reach a prominent position in a major Israeli 
party. In 1971 he was elected chairman of the Blue-White 
faction, which was part of the Herut Movement, in the His- 
tadrut. In the elections to the Eighth to Fourteenth Knesset, 
and in the elections to the Sixteenth Knesset he ran on the 
Likud list. 

In the government formed by Menahem *Begin after the 
political upheaval of 1977 Levy was appointed minister for 
immigrant absorption. In January 1979 he became minister 
of construction and housing, a position he held for the next 
11 years, during which period 300,000 new apartments were 
built within the Green Line as well as in the West Bank and the 
Gaza Strip. He was also the minister responsible for *Project 
Renewal - an extensive project for the rehabilitation of dis- 
tressed neighborhoods, carried out in around 100 towns and 
settlements by the Jewish Agency, with the cooperation of the 
local residents and Jewish communities abroad. In the years 
1981-92 he also served as deputy prime minister, in Likud-led 
and National Unity governments. In the course of Operation 
Peace for Galilee Levy had reservations regarding the policy 
of Minister of Defense Ariel *Sharon, and in 1985 was the only 
minister from the Likud to vote in the government with the 
Labor ministers for withdrawal from Lebanon, and thus was 
responsible for the withdrawal’s being approved by the inner 
cabinet. Despite his moderate positions, Levy joined Sharon 
and Yitzhak *Modai in 1989 in opposing the plan to hold elec- 
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tions in the West Bank and Gaza proposed by Prime Minister 
Yitzhak *Shamir and Minister of Defense Yitzhak *Rabin. He 
was appointed minister for foreign affairs in the narrow gov- 
ernment formed by Shamir in June 1990, after the National 
Unity Government formed in 1988 was brought down in a 
vote of no confidence in March. Levy did not participate in the 
Madrid Conference of October-November 1991, since Shamir 
insisted on heading the Israeli delegation, and Binyamin *Ne- 
tanyahu was responsible for Israel’s information campaign. As 
minister for foreign affairs Levy became the object of many 
ethnic jokes, but his popularity within the Likud was still sig- 
nificant. In the Likud leadership contest before the elections 
to the Thirteenth Knesset Levy placed his candidacy opposite 
Shamir’s and gained 32% of the votes. However, in the prima- 
ries held for the Likud list only a handful of his supporters 
were elected, and he considered running on a separate list, but 
finally decided to remain in the Likud, even though a notice- 
able erosion began in his status within the party. 

In the Likud’s leadership contest won by Netanyahu af- 
ter the party’s defeat in the 1992 elections, Levy came in sec- 
ond with 26.3%. Levy’s ongoing failure to increase his power 
and influence in the Likud, and tensions with its Ashkenazi 
leaders, led him to break away from the Likud in March 1996 
and form an ethnic parliamentary group called Gesher. Af- 
ter failing to raise sufficient funds to run independently in 
the elections to the Fourteenth Knesset, Gesher ran in a joint 
list with the Likud and *Tzomet. In the government formed 
by Netanyahu after the elections Levy returned to the Min- 
istry for Foreign Affairs but resigned in January 1998. In the 
elections to the Fifteenth Knesset Gesher ran in a joint list 
called One Israel with the Labor Party and Meimad, un- 
der the leadership of Ehud *Barak. Once again he was ap- 
pointed minister for foreign affairs, but in August 2000 Gesher 
broke away from One Israel and left the government. In the 
government formed by Sharon in March 2001 Levy was ap- 
pointed minister without portfolio, and in the elections to 
the Sixteenth Knesset Levy once again ran within the frame- 
work of the Likud but was left out of Sharon’s new govern- 
ment. In the course of the Sixteenth Knesset Levy joined the 
13 Likud members who voted against the prime minister’s 
Gaza disengagement plan and became one of the group’s 
main spokesmen. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Avnery, David Levy (Heb., 1983). 

[Susan Hattis Rolef (24 ed.)] 


LEVY, FELIX ALEXANDER (1884-1963), U.S. Reform rabbi 
and scholar. Levy was born in New York, son of parents of 
Alsatian origin. He was ordained at Hebrew Union College 
(1907). From 1908 until his retirement in 1955, Rabbi Levy 
served Emmanuel Congregation, Chicago. He influenced 
his colleagues in modifying the attitude of Reform Judaism 
to halakhah and the nature of Jewish identity. These changes 
were embodied, inter alia, in the 1937 Columbus Platform ad- 
opted by the Central Conference of American Rabbis under 
Levy’s leadership as president (1935-37). After his retirement, 
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Rabbi Levy served as editor of Judaism and as dean of the 
Academy for Higher Jewish Learning in New York. A selec- 
tion of his papers and sermons appeared in His Own Torah 
(ed. S.D. Temkin, 1969). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.D. Temkin (ed.), His Own Torah (1969), 


3-43. 
[Wolfe Kelman] 


LEVY, HARRY LOUIS (1906- ), U.S. classical scholar and 
university administrator. Born in New York, Levy graduated 
from City College and received his doctorate at Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1936, editing the invective In Rufinum of the fourth- 
century Roman poet Claudian (revised edition 1971, Ameri- 
can Philological Association). Levy served on the faculty of 
Hunter College from 1928, becoming professor of classics in 
1953. From 1949 to 1952 he was editor-in-chief of the Classical 
Weekly. From 1951 to 1953 and from 1959 to 1963 he was dean 
of students at Hunter College in the Bronx; and in 1963, when 
the City University of New York was organized, he was named 
dean of studies in charge of the master plan of the university. 
In a celebrated incident in 1965, protesting the interference 
of New York City’s Board of Higher Education with the aca- 
demic administration of the university Levy, together with the 
chancellor and the presidents of two of the city colleges, sub- 
mitted letters of resignation or of impending retirement. The 
Board promptly revised its procedures and the resignations 
were withdrawn. Levy was subsequently promoted to be ad- 
ministrative vice chancellor and, in 1966, vice chancellor. In 
1968 he retired and served until 1971 as professor of humani- 
ties at the newly established Liberal Arts College of Fordham 
University. In 1971 he became research fellow at the Ameri- 
can School of Classical Studies at Athens. From 1973 he was a 
visiting professor of classics at Duke University. 

A master teacher, he wrote extensively on methods for 
revitalizing the teaching of Latin. With his military gait and 
rapid-fire wit, he was an important force for the preservation 
of the classics, particularly through the Northeast Conference 
on the Teaching of Foreign Languages, of which he served as 
chairman in 1963. He served as president of the American 
Philological Association from 1973 to 1974. His wife, whose 
professional name is Ernestine Friedl, was in charge of the 
doctoral program in anthropology at the City University of 
New York 1969-1970 and became professor of anthropology 
at Duke University in 1973. Levy wrote A Latin Reader for Col- 
leges (1939; 1962). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.A. Robinson, in: Classical Weekly, 46 
(1952/3), 1: Directory of American Scholars, 3 (1963°), 237. 

[Louis Harry Feldman] 


LEVY, HAYMAN (1721-1789), New York merchant and land- 
owner. Levy was born in Hanover, Germany, and went to New 
York shortly before 1748. He was naturalized and made a free- 
man of New York in 1750. During the Seven Years’ War he had 
a considerable Indian trade and he owned trade ships engaged 
in privateering. Early in the Revolutionary War Levy left the 
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British-occupied city for Philadelphia, where he served in the 
militia. After the war he returned to New York and opened a 
commission store. Very much involved in Jewish affairs, Levy 
served as president of Congregation Shearith Israel six times. 
He had 11 children who became important members of the 
New York community. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.R. Rosenbloom, Biographical Dictionary of 


Early American Jews (1960), s.v. Levy and Sloe Myers; L. Hershkowitz 
(ed.), Wills of Early New York Jews (1967), 165-85. 


[Leo Hershkowitz] 


LEVY, HYMAN (1889-1975), British mathematician. Levy 
was born in Edinburgh and was professor of mathematics at 
the Imperial College of Science, London, from 1923 to 1955, 
and was dean of the Royal College of Science (1948-54). Dur- 
ing World War 1 he worked on aerodynamics at the National 
Physical Laboratory. Always deeply interested in social affairs, 
Levy was a pioneer in explaining and interpreting the social 
impact of science. He was chairman of the Labour Party’s 
science advisory committee from 1924 to 1930. He became a 
leading member of the British Communist Party, particularly 
active among scientists. After a visit to the Soviet Union in 
1957 he published a pamphlet “Jews and the National Ques- 
tion” (1958), which criticized the Soviet attitude to the Jews 
and Jewish culture in the U.S.S.R., whereupon he was expelled 


from the Communist Party. 
[Maurice Goldsmith] 


LEVY, ISAAC (1835-1912), French rabbi, born in Marmoutier, 
Alsace. Lévy was rabbi of Verdun in 1858, of Lunéville in 1865, 
and of Colmar in Upper Alsace in 1869. After the annexation 
of Alsace by Germany following the Franco-Prussian War of 
1870-71, Lévy chose to remain French, and the French gov- 
ernment created a new chief rabbinate for him at Vesoul. In 
1887 he became chief rabbi of Bordeaux. Lévy wrote Récits bib- 
liques (1864), Défense du Judaisme (1867), and Histoire sainte a 
usage de la jeunesse Israélite, the standard biblical history for 
Jewish children in France (1869; 16* ed., 1931). 


LEVY, ISIDORE (1870-1954), historian of religion. Born 
in Rixheim, Alsace, Lévy taught at the Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes (1905-28) in the departments of religion and historical 
and philological sciences, as well as at Lille (1919-23), the 
Sorbonne (1923-27), the Université Libre in Brussels (1929), 
and the Collége de France (1932-40; 1944-45). His studies are 
devoted to the ancient history of religion, extending from 
Asia Minor to Egypt and particularly the western Semites. 
Levy’s books include Recherches sur les sources de la Légende 
de Pythagore (1926), La Légende de Pythagore de Gréce en 
Palestine (1927), and Recherches esséniennes et pythagorici- 
ennes (1965). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brussels, Université Libre, Institut de Phi- 


lologie et Histoire Orientales et Slaves, Annuaire, 13 (1953), V-xix, 


incl. list of his works. 
[Victor A. Mirelman] 
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LEVY, JACOB (1819-1892), rabbi and lexicographer. Born 
near Poznan, Poland, he studied under his father, Rabbi Isaac 
Levy, and under Rabbi Akiva *Eger by whom he was ordained. 
He also studied philology and Middle Eastern languages at 
Breslau and Halle universities. For several years he served 
as rabbi of Rosenberg, Upper Silesia, but resigned from this 
post in 1850, in order to devote himself exclusively to scientific 
work. He settled in Breslau where he became assistant rabbi 
(dayyan) in 1857; in 1864 he was appointed to the Breslau court 
to administer the *oath more judaico (“Jewish Oath”). From 
1878 to his death, he also served as lecturer at the Mora-Salo- 
mon Leipziger Foundation. 

Levy’s first major work was the Chaldaeisches Woerterbuch 
ueber die Targumim und einen grossen Teil des rabbinischen 
Schrifttums, 2 vols. (1867-68, 1881°). For this work the Prus- 
sian government awarded him the title of “professor.” A second 
monumental work, Neuhebraeisches und chaldaeisches Woerter- 
buch ueber die Talmudim und Midraschim (4 vols., 1876-89), is 
of particular importance because of the comparative study of 
its quotations: various versions from different manuscripts are 
given, explained, and translated. Both dictionaries were anno- 
tated by the Leipzig Arabist H.L. Fleischer. In 1924 the second 
of the two works was republished by L. *Goldschmidt in a re- 
vised and enlarged version. Levy was the outstanding scholar 
of his time in the field of talmudic and rabbinical lexicography, 
and his successors, including Alexander *Kohut, the author of 
Arukh ha-Shalem, based their scholarship on his work. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schwab, Repertoire, 281 (bibliography of ar- 
ticles); Zeitlin, Bibliotheca, 207-8; W. Bacher, in: zDMG, 47 (1893), 
495ff. A. Kohut, ibid., 723; A. Heppner and J. Herzbe\nard Suler] 


LEVY, JEFFERSON MONROE (1852-1924), U.S. congress- 
man and lawyer. Levy, who was born in New York City, served 
three terms in the U.S. House of Representatives (1899-1901, 
and 1911-15). He was a leader of the “Gold Democrats” dur- 
ing his first term, and sponsored the Reserve Bank Bill during 
his second and third terms. Levy advocated the maintenance 
of a large navy, led the fight that resulted in higher wages for 
the nation’s postal clerks, was instrumental in codifying New 
York State’s election laws and reforming the surrogate courts, 
and exposed instances of waste and extravagance in Mayor 
John Purroy Mitchel’s generally reformist and efficient admin- 
istration (1913-17) in New York City. He was the nephew of 
Uriah P. *Levy, from whom he inherited Monticello, Thomas 
Jefferson’s home. 


LEVY, JONAS PHILLIPS (1807-1883), U.S. naval officer and 
communal leader. Levy, the brother of Uriah Phillips *Levy and 
the father of Jefferson Monroe *Levy, was born in Philadelphia. 
He took up a career in the U.S. Navy, reaching the rank of com- 
mander. Unlike his brother Uriah, he seems to have adapted 
well to naval life and encountered no recorded antisemitism. 
In 1847 he was commander of the steamer America, ferrying 
troops to and participating in the naval battle for Veracruz dur- 
ing the Mexican War. He was appointed captain of the captured 
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city. Levy was active in Jewish life. His greatest contribution 
to progress in equal rights for Jews was in his work to rectify 
the disabilities imposed on Jews in Switzerland. When news 
of the U.S.-Swiss treaty drawn up in 1850 reached American 
Jews, Levy led the struggle to alter the treaty, writing letters 
and working with his friend, Senator Lewis Cass, to delete the 
provision disallowing equal rights of travel and settlement to 
Jewish nationals and non-nationals in Switzerland. When Levy 
moved to Washington, D.c., in 1852, there were about 25 Jewish 
men in the city, meeting haphazardly for services. Levy sup- 
ported the movement for a permanent synagogue. Discover- 
ing that the local laws were ambiguous on the rights of Jews 
so to organize, Levy called on his political friends, and in 1855 
an act of Congress gave full rights to the Washington Hebrew 
Congregation and other congregations to organize. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.K. Meier, United States and Switzerland in 
the Nineteenth Century (1963), 33-38, 58-66; C. Adler, Jews in the Dip- 
lomatic Correspondence of the United States (1906); C. Adler and A.M. 


Margalith, With Firmness in the Right: American Diplomatic Action Af- 
fecting Jews, 1840-1945 (1946); S. Stroock, in: AJHSP, 11 (1903), 7-11. 


[Abram Kanof] 


LEVY, JOSEPH LANGLEY (1870-1945), British journal- 
ist, born in Liverpool. Levy took up journalism after writing 
a series of articles on Liverpool Jewry in 1899 for the Liver- 
pool Review, of which he became editor in 1902. He joined 
the London Daily Express in 1905, and was art critic for three 
London papers. In 1910 he went to South Africa to become 
editor of the Johannesburg Sunday Times, which under his 
editorship achieved the largest circulation in the country. He 
wrote novels and short stories. His daughter, DORIS LANGLEY 
MOORE (1902-1989), who lived chiefly in England, founded 
the Costume Museum in Bath and was a well-known novel- 
ist and biographer. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: “Doris Langley Moore,’ in: ODNB. 


LEVY, JOSEPH LEONARD (1865-1917), U.S. Reform rabbi. 
Levy was born in London. He graduated from the University 
of London in 1884 and was trained for the Orthodox minis- 
try at Jews College, London. From 1885 to 1889 he served the 
Bristol Hebrew Congregation. In 1889 he went to the United 
States as rabbi to a congregation in Sacramento, California, 
and from 1893 to 1901 he was assistant rabbi at Congregation 
Keneseth Israel, Philadelphia. From 1901 to 1917 he was rabbi 
of Congregation Rodef Shalom, Pittsburgh. During the Span- 
ish-American War he was an army chaplain for a short period. 
Levy was famous in his day as a preacher; about 16 volumes of 
his sermons were published. He was active in local and inter- 
national peace associations and in health, housing, and other 
welfare organizations in Pittsburgh. 

[Sefton D. Temkin] 


LEVY, JUDAH (Mercado) BEN MENAHEM (c. 1790- 


c. 1875), rabbi in Erez Israel. Levy was born in Sarajevo from 
where he moved to Ragusa, immigrating to Jerusalem in his 
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youth. He was appointed rabbi of Jaffa in 1825 by the Jerusalem 
rabbinate and may be regarded as the real founder of the Jew- 
ish community in Jaffa. Later the Turkish government recog- 
nized him and conferred on him the title Hakham bashi. He 
was responsible for the consecration of the first Jewish ceme- 
tery in Jaffa (previously its Jews had been buried in Jerusalem). 
Levy assisted Charles *Netter in founding the *Mikveh Israel 
agricultural school. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brill, in: Ha-Levanon, 2 (1865), 56; M.D. 
Gaon, Yehudei ha-Mizrah be-Erez Yisrael, 2 (1938), 320f.; Frumkin- 


Rivlin, 3 (1929), 309 no. 13. 
[Samuel Abba Horodezky] 


LEVY, LAZARE (1882-1964), French pianist and composer. 
Born in Brussels, Lévy studied at the Paris Conservatoire, 
where he obtained first prize for piano in 1898. A remarkable 
interpreter of the classical repertory and modern composi- 
tions as well, Lévy played with the principal European sym- 
phony orchestras and toured in Europe and Asia. In 1920 he 
succeeded Alfred Cortot as professor of piano at the Paris 
Conservatoire, and gained an international reputation as a 
pedagogue, having trained many eminent students. His com- 
positions include piano compositions as well as pieces for 
cello, flute, organ, and a stringed quartet. 


[Amnon Shiloah (2"4 ed.)] 


LEVY, LEONARD WILLIAMS (1923-2006), U.S. historian. 
Born in Toronto, Canada, Levy taught at Brandeis Univer- 
sity, serving as dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sci- 
ences (1958-63) and dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 
(1963-66). From 1958 he held the chair in American consti- 
tutional history. Levy contributed to the history of American 
constitutional law and to the early history of American law, 
with emphasis on the background of the Bill of Rights. His 
main works are The Law of the Commonwealth and Chief Jus- 
tice Shaw (1957), Legacy of Suppression: Freedom of Speech and 
Press in Early American History (1960), and Jefferson and Civil 
Liberties... (1963). His Origins of the Fifth Amendment... (1968) 
was awarded a Pulitzer Prize. Levy was also editor of several 
historical series. He was a member of both the American Jew- 
ish Committee and the American Jewish Congress, serving 
on the latter’s Commission on Law and Social Action. After 
he retired from teaching, Levy became professor emeritus at 
Claremont McKenna College in Claremont, California. 

He also wrote Original Intent and the Framers’ Constitu- 
tion (1988), Blasphemy: Verbal Offense against the Sacred, from 
Moses to Salman Rushdie (1993), The Establishment Clause 
(1994), License to Steal (1995), The Palladium of Justice (1999), 
Ranters Run Amok (2000), and Origins of the Bill of Rights 
(2001). He also edited (with K. Karst) the six-volume Ency- 
clopedia of the American Constitution (20007). 


[Richard B. Morris / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.) 


LEVY, LOUIS (1875-1940), Danish poet, critic, and jour- 
nalist. Levy is mostly remembered for his children’s poems 
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which, like Andersen's fairy tales, have become classics that 
appeal to adults as well as the young. Levy was, however, a re- 
markably versatile writer in other genres. His Jewish aware- 
ness may be seen in the pathetic Byglig en ark (“Build an Ark,” 
1904) and in the pacifist Joden som fredsstifter (“The Jew as 
Peacemaker,’ 1918). 


LEVY, LOUIS EDWARD (1846-1919), U.S. chemist, inven- 
tor, communal leader, and newspaper editor. Levy, who was 
born in Pilsen, Bohemia, was brought to the U.S. at the age of 
eight. In 1875 he invented the photochemical engraving pro- 
cess known as “Levytype,’ permitting newspapers to print 
halftone pictures from the stereotype plate, and founded the 
Levytype Company in Baltimore. The company moved to 
Philadelphia in 1877. Levy, the first U.S. citizen to receive a 
patent in this field, also invented the Levy acid blast, an etch- 
powdering machine, and the Levy line screen. He published 
and edited the Philadelphia Evening Herald, an independent 
Democratic daily (1887-90), the Mercury, a Sunday paper 
(1887-91), and The Jewish Year (1895). Levy was a leader of the 
Philadelphia Jewish community and, reflecting his deep inter- 
est in the problems of Jewish immigration to the U.S., was a 
founder (1884) and president of the Association for Relief and 
Protection of Jewish Immigrants. He wrote The Russian Jewish 
Refugees in America (1895), a pamphlet; Business, Money and 
Credit (1896); and (with Hugo Bilgram) The Cause of Business 
Depressions as Disclosed by an Analysis of the Basic Principles 
of Economics (1914). 


LEVY, LUCIEN (1853-1912), French mathematician. He was 
born in Paris, and taught mathematics at the Lycée Louis le 
Grand. He wrote many articles and contributed to the French 
edition of the Mathematical Encyclopedia; he published text- 
books and two works on applied mathematics. From 1910 to 
1911 he was president of the Mathematical Society of France. 
His son PAUL LEVY (1886-1971) became a high official in the 
administration of mines (1925). In 1941 after the occupation 
of France by the Nazis, he was exempted from the anti-Jew- 
ish statutes because of his distinguished work and permitted 
to teach both at the Ecole Polytechnique and at the Ecole Su- 
périeure de Mines. He published several textbooks. In 1964 he 
became president of the Mathematical Society of France. 


LEVY, MARION JOSEPH, JR. (1918-2002), U.S. sociolo- 
gist. Born in Galveston, Texas, Levy received a doctorate in 
sociology from Harvard University. During World War 11 he 
served as a Navy lieutenant in Asia. He was professor of soci- 
ology at Princeton University from 1947. His scholarly work 
was devoted to the study of the family and to the investigation 
of social and cultural change in the Far East, both within the 
framework of system analysis, serving for a time as chairman 
of Princeton's department of East Asian studies. He further 
formulated the concepts, propositions, and methodologi- 
cal premises of the structural-functional approach to social 
phenomena in his major work, Structure of Society (1952). He 
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retired in 1989 as Musgrave Professor of Sociology and In- 
ternational Affairs at Princeton. His other works include The 
Family Revolution in Modern China (1949), Rise of the Modern 
Chinese Business Class (1949), Aspects of the Analysis of Fam- 
ily Structure (1965), Modernization and the Structure of Soci- 
eties, 2 vols. (1966), Modernization: Latecomers and Survivors 
(1972), Our Mother-Tempers (1989), and Maternal Influence: 
‘The Search for Social Universals (1992). 

[Werner J. Cahnman / Ruth Beloff (2"¢ ed.)] 


LEVY, MARV (Marvin Daniel; 1925-_), U.S. football coach, 
only NFL coach to win four straight league or conference 
championships; member of the Pro Football Hall of Fame. 
Levy was the older of two children born on Chicago's South 
Side to Sam, an immigrant from England who ran a wholesale 
produce company, and Ida, from Russia. The day after grad- 
uating from South Shore High School in 1943, Levy enlisted 
in the Army Air Corps and spent the remainder of World 
War 11 in the military. He was a Phi Beta Kappa graduate of 
Coe College in 1950, and then received a master’s degree in 
English history from Harvard in 1951. After 15 years of coach- 
ing college ball, Levy entered the NFL as special teams coach 
of the Eagles (1969), Rams (1970), and Redskins (1971-72), 
and then left the NFL to become head coach of the Montreal 
Alouettes of the Canadian Football League. His cri record 
was 43-31—4 in five seasons, as the team went to the playoffs 
all five years and won the Grey Cup in 1974 and 1977. Levy re- 
turned to the NEL in 1978 as head coach of the Kansas City 
Chiefs, where he went 31-42 in five seasons. Levy took over 
the Chicago team in the U.S. Football League in 1984, and was 
then hired by the Buffalo Bills during the 1986 season. It took 
Levy only two years to lead the Bills to the 1988 Arc Cham- 
pionship game, earning Levy Coach of the Year honors. The 
Bills won the Eastern Division six of the next eight seasons, 
and made the playoffs eight of the next nine years; Levy was 
named arc Coach of the Year in 1988, 1993, and 1995. Levy 
and the Bills would become the only team in NFL history to 
play in four straight Super Bowls (1991-94). He retired after 
the 1997 season, compiling a 112-70 record (123-78 including 
playoffs) as the Bills’ coach, and 143 NFL coaching victories 
overall, which ranked 10 in history at the time of his retire- 
ment. In addition, Levy is one of only 14 coaches to win 100 
games with one NFL team. Levy was voted into the Pro Foot- 
ball Hall of Fame in 2001, one of six Jews enshrined along with 
Sid *Gillman, Sid *Luckman, Ron *Mix, Al *Davis, and Benny 
*Friedman. He is the author of an autobiography, Where Else 
Would You Rather Be? (2004). 


[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 


LEVY, MARVIN DAVID (1932-_), U.S. composer. Born in 
Passaic, New Jersey, Levy studied composition with Philip 
James at New York University (B.A., 1954) and with Otto Lu- 
ening at Columbia University (M.A., 1956). From 1952 to 1958 
he was a musical critic for various newspapers and journals. 
He composed three successful one-act operas: The Tower (first 
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performance Sante Fe, 1957), Escorial (first performance New 
York, 1958) and Mourning Becomes Electra, based on O’Neill’s 
play and commissioned by the Metropolitan, New York, for 
their opening Lincoln Center season (first performance, 
March 1967). In 1967, Levy received the Scroll of the City of 
New York for “distinguished and exceptional service.” He was 
a founding member of the Fort Lauderdale Opera, Florida 
(1989), and served as its artistic director until it merged with 
the Greater Miami Opera to form the Florida Grand Opera 
in 1994. He also composed two cantatas: The Echoes and One 
Person; Chassidic Suite for horn and piano; Rhapsody for vio- 
lin, clarinet, and harp; songs; music for films; incidental music 
for Farquhar’s The Recruiting Officer and Trialogues. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online. 


[Israela Stein (24 ed.)] 


LEVY, MICHAEL ABRAHAM, BARON LEVY OF MILL 
HILL (1944- ), British businessman and communal leader. 
Born in Hackney, Levy became an accountant and made a 
fortune as the head of Magnet Records, where he discovered 
Alan Stardust and Chris Rea, selling it for a reported £10 mil- 
lion and then founding M&G Records. He became promi- 
nent as one of the biggest fundraisers for the Labour Party 
and a close friend of British Prime Minister Tony Blair, who 
used him as his personal advisor on the Middle East. Levy 
was also very prominent within Britain's Jewish community 
as the head of Jewish Care from 1998 and many other philan- 
thropic and educational bodies. He was also the chairman of 
csv (Community Service Volunteers), the largest organiza- 
tion of community service volunteers in Britain. He was given 
a life peerage in 1997 and received an honorary degree from 
Middlesex University. 

[William D. Rubinstein (274 ed.)] 


LEVY, MOSES (c. 1665-1728), New York merchant and land- 
owner. Levy arrived from England sometime before 1695. In 
that year he was made a freeman of the city, enabling him to 
embark on a noteworthy mercantile career and became prob- 
ably the most prominent and wealthiest New York Jew of the 
early 18 century. He was elected constable in 1719, but paid 
a fine rather than serve. President of the Jewish congregation 
of New York shortly before his death, Levy contributed to the 
building of Shearith Israel on Mill Street, but did not live to 
see its completion. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.R. Rosenbloom, Biographical Dictionary of 


Early American Jews (1960), 94. 
[Leo Hershkowitz] 


LEVY, MOSES (1757-1826), U.S. judge. Born in Philadelphia, 
Levy was the son of Samuel Levy, a Philadelphia merchant. In 
1778 he was admitted to the Philadelphia bar, the first Jew to 
qualify as a lawyer in the United States. Levy became one of 
the outstanding lawyers of Philadelphia and was one of the 
defense counsel in the trial of Bache, editor of the anti-feder- 
alist Aurora for “libeling the President and the Executive Gov- 
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ernment in a manner tending to excite sedition and opposi- 
tion to the laws.” From 1802 to 1806 he was a member of the 
Pennsylvania legislature and subsequently was a judge of the 
district court of Philadelphia. Levy acquired a considerable 
reputation in the legal profession and at one time was con- 
sidered for the post of attorney general of the United States. 
When he died the members of the Philadelphia bar wore a 
black armband for 30 days. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.S. Morais, Jews of Philadelphia (1894), 


index. 
[Julius J. Marcke] 


LEVY, MOSES ELIAS (c. 1782-1854), pioneer Jewish settler 
in Florida, visionary exponent of Jewish colonization and 
educational schemes, and father of the first congressman and 
senator of Jewish birth, David L. *Yulee. Levy led a life which 
was fascinating in its variety. Born in Mogador, Morocco, and 
brought up in Gibraltar, Levy settled in St. Thomas, Virgin Is- 
lands, about 1800, achieving some success in business. He left 
St. Thomas and moved to Havana, Cuba, where he established 
himself as a government contractor and invested heavily in 
real estate which was located in Florida (then still under Span- 
ish rule). After the cession of Florida to the United States in 
1821, Levy took up residence in the new American territory 
and registered for American citizenship. Levy developed a 
number of plantations in Florida but never succeeded in at- 
tracting the settlers, including Jews, he had envisaged. In 1821 
he also undertook a campaign for the establishment of a Jew- 
ish boarding school, which, however, aroused little interest. It 
is ironic that this champion of Jewish education so alienated 
his two sons that the one, David, eagerly adopted Christian- 
ity, not merely for convenience prior to his marriage as some 
have thought, and the other, Elias, was at one time a mission- 
ary minister of the Swedenborgian sect. Levy spent a num- 
ber of years in London during the late 1820s and engaged in 
public debate over Jewish theological questions; several pam- 
phlets on various themes of Jewish interest were published in 
his name at this time. Hard luck pursued Levy’s agricultural 
and mercantile ventures: fire, war, and litigation devoured his 
assets. The wealth that Florida had seemed to promise always 
eluded him. Levy had close contacts with a number of impor- 
tant Jewish merchants and communal leaders of his day, in- 
cluding Moses Myers of Norfolk and Mordecai M. Noah and 
the Rev. M.L.M. Peixotto of New York City. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Huhner, in: Florida Historical Quarterly, 
19 (1941), 319-45; B.W. Korn, Eventful Years and Experiences (1954), 
152-3, 199-200; S. Proctor, in: Proceedings of the Conference on the 
Writing of Regional History in the South (1956), 81-115. 


[Bertram Wallace Korn] 


LEVY, NATHAN (1704-1753), colonial American merchant. 
Levy, who was born in New York City, moved to Philadel- 
phia in 1738 where he established a business with his brother 
Isaac. Primarily distributors of dry goods, hardware, and gen- 
eral goods, the brothers also placed indentured servants with 
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employers, and, to a limited extent, traded slaves. He and his 
brothers are the first known practicing Jews to settle in Phila- 
delphia. In 1741 Nathan and Isaac Levy formed a partnership 
with David and Moses Franks, which entered the shipping 
business. As a founder of Philadelphia's Jewish community, 
he obtained land for its first Jewish cemetery in 1740. 


[Neil Ovadia] 


LEVY, PAUL (1887-1962), French linguist and historian. Lévy, 
who was born in Alsace, became a specialist on the linguistic 
history of Alsace and Lorraine and taught at the Lycée Kléber 
in Strasbourg. From 1933 he taught at the Lycée Rollin (later 
Jacques Ducour) in Paris. During the German occupation of 
France in World War 11 he refused an offer of exceptional re- 
instatement in his post. After the war, Lévy directed the in- 
vestigation of the secret archives of the Third Reich. Among 
his major works were Histoire linguistique d‘Alsace et de Lor- 
raine (1929), La Langue allemande en France (1950-52), and 
Les Noms des Israélites en France (1960). 


[Irwin L. Merker] 


LEVY, RAPHAEL (c. 1612-1670), victim of a *blood libel in 
France. Born in Chelaincourt, near Metz, Lévy was a livestock 
merchant in the village of Boulay, though the anonymous 
Christian account of his trial describes him as “filling the office 
of rabbi” there. He was accused of having abducted a Christian 
child in the village of Glatigny, on the eve of Rosh Ha-Shanah 
1669, when he was on his way to Metz to buy a shofar. Giving 
himself up voluntarily (“to save the house of Israel”), he was 
condemned to death by the parlement of Metz after a scandal- 
ous trial, even though the remains of the child, devoured by 
wolves, had in the meantime been found. On Jan. 17, 1670, he 
was burned at the stake in Metz. The tribunal also demanded 
the permanent expulsion of the Jews from Metz. The latter 
belatedly laid the affair before the royal council which, on the 
basis of an address by Richard *Simon, concluded that there 
had been a judicial error. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Reinach, Raphaél Lévy, une erreur judi- 
ciaire sous Louis xIv (1898); R. Clément, Condition des juifs de Metz 


(1903), 52-66. 
[Gilbert Cahen] 


LEVY, REUBEN (1891-1966), British Orientalist. Born in 
Manchester, Levy became lecturer in Persian language and 
literature at Oxford University (1920-23). From 1923 to 1926 
he taught biblical literature at the Jewish Institute of Religion, 
New York. On his return to England he taught Persian at Cam- 
bridge University; he was appointed professor in 1950. During 
both world wars Levy served in British Intelligence. From 1918 
to 1920 he was in the Iraqi political service. 

Apart from editing and translating a number of classi- 
cal Persian and Arabic texts, Levy wrote two textbooks: The 
Persian Language (1951) and Persian Literature (1923; repr. 
1955), a two-volume work Introduction to the Sociology of Is- 
lam (1931-33; second edition, The Social Structure of Islam, 
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1957), and a commentary with introduction on Deutero-Isa- 
iah (1925). 


LEVY, ROBERT (1896-1996), journalist and leader of the 
Jewish community in Chile. Born in Strasbourg, France, Levy 
immigrated in the 1910s to Chile. In 1940 he took part in the 
establishment of the Comité Central (Central Committee) of 
Jewish local institutions, named afterwards Comité Represen- 
tativo de las Entidades Judias de Chile. He was its secretary 
general from its foundation until 1983. He was also very active 
in many community institutions, among them the Sephardi 
community, the Confraternidad Judeo-Cristiana (Jewish- 
Christian Friendship Organization), and the Instituto Chil- 
eno-Israeli de Cultura (Chilean-Israeli Cultural Institute). 


[Efraim Zadoff (2™4 ed.)] 


LEVY, RUDOLF (1875-1944), German painter. Levy, who was 
born into an Orthodox Jewish family in Stettin (Pomerania), 
studied cabinetmaking in Berlin and Karlsruhe, and paint- 
ing in Munich. In 1903 he went to Paris; he joined the group 
of artists who met regularly at the Café du Dome, where the 
circle of artists, poets, and newsmen campaigned for French 
art in Germany. In 1907 Levy met Henri Matisse by whom he 
was strongly influenced, and in 1908 the idea of the Académie 
Matisse was realized. Levy also accepted the direction of the 
Académie for a couple of months until it was finally closed 
in 1912. Presumably from 1914, Levy was a member of the 
“Berliner Secession,’ participating in their exhibitions with 
his paintings; in 1928 he even became chairman of this soci- 
ety. During World War 1, Levy served in the German army 
and received the Iron Cross. After the war he settled in Berlin 
but in 1933 left Germany. In 1935 he settled on the Spanish is- 
land of Mallorca and joined the circle of political emigrants, 
among them Arthur Segal. From 1938 he lived in Italy, set- 
tling in Florence. 

Though forewarned by the German consul and by the 
Italian police, Levy remained in his atelier and in December 
1943 was arrested by the Gestapo. He died in January 1944, 
presumably during the transportation to the camp in Modena, 
on the way to the concentration camps in the north. Levy was 
one of the few German painters of his generation who did not 
join the expressionist movement, but remained under the in- 
fluence of Matisse and Cézanne. His work, lyrical in nature, 
was molded by the Mediterranean atmosphere which inspired 
some of his finest oils. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Haftmann, Painting in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, 1 (19657), 79-80, 401-2; 2 (19657), 295. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
G. Fiedler-Bender (ed.), Matisse und seine deutschen Schueler (1988); 
B. Leismann (ed.), Die grosse Inspiration 111. Deutsche Kuenstler in der 


Académie Matisse, Exh. cat. Kunst-Museum Ahlen (2005); S. Thesing, 
Rudolf Levy: Leben und Werk (1990, with catalogue raisonné). 


[Alfred Werner / Jihan Radjai-Ordoubadi (2"¢ ed.)] 


LEVY, SAM SAADI (1870-1959), journalist. Levy was born in 
*Salonika, but at an early age he went to live in Paris, returning 
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in 1898 to Salonika, where he collaborated in the periodicals 
La Epoca (Judeo-Spanish), founded in 1875, and Journal de Sa- 
lonique (French), founded in 1895. He also wrote and edited 
the most brilliant part of the satirical E] Kirbatch (“The Rid- 
ing Whip”), which was very popular with the public. In 1905, 
wishing to escape all censorship, he settled in Zemlin (Aus- 
tria) where he founded two periodicals, Le Rayon (French) and 
El Luzero (Judeo-Spanish), both intended to be circulated in 
Turkey. With the Young Turk revolution of 1908, he returned 
to Salonika, again taking up the editorship of La Epoca and 
Journal de Salonique. In 1912, with the Hellenization of north- 
ern Greece, he sold his newspapers. He then settled first in 
Lausanne, and later on in Paris, where he set up the Guide 
Sam, a publication which for years constituted the directory 
of all industrial and commercial enterprises in the Near East. 
In Paris, he also founded the Cahiers Sefardis, in which many 
historical, social, and economic studies on the Jewish com- 
munities of the Near East were published. 


[Joseph Neipris] 


LEVY, SAMUEL (b. 1678), rabbi and financier. After studying 
in Metz and in Poland, in 1702 Lévy was appointed rabbi of 
Upper Alsace (later the Haut-Rhin department) by Louis x1v 
and served there until 1709. Subsequently he engaged in finan- 
cial transactions, purchasing abroad corn and species on be- 
half of Duke Leopold of Lorraine. In 1715 Lévy was appointed 
tax-collector for Lorraine, where he effected cuts in public ex- 
penditure and introduced new taxes which antagonized the 
nobility. In 1716 he was removed from office at the instigation 
of his opponents and faced total bankruptcy. His creditors, 
whose claims amounted to three million livres, had him ar- 
rested, together with his wife. He was imprisoned for several 
years; following his release in 1722, he was expelled from Lor- 
raine and moved to Paris, where he died in abject poverty. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Baumont, Etudes sur le regne de Léopold 
(1894), 400f., 493-4; M. Aron, in: REJ, 34 (1897), 107-16; M. Gins- 
burger, ibid., 65 (1913), 274-300; 66 (1913), 263-84; 67 (1914), 82-117, 
262-87; 68 (1915), 84-109; C. Pfister, Histoire de Nancy, 3 (1909), 


316-7. 
[Encyclopaedia Judaica (Germany)] 


LEVY, SION (1922- ), rabbi, spiritual leader of the Jewish 
community of Panama. Born in the Old City of Jerusalem to a 
family of rabbinical ancestry from Morocco, he studied in the 
Yeshivat Porat Yosef in Jerusalem for 12 years, together with 
Rabbi Ovadiah *Yosef. After being ordained as a rabbi and as 
a shohet, he was appointed as head of the kashrut department 
in the Jerusalem rabbinate. In 1955 he was sent to Panama, re- 
maining there as the Sephardi rabbi and spiritual leader. 
Rabbi Levy imposed strict Orthodox norms on the Se- 
phardi community, Sociedad Israelita de Beneficencia Shevet 
Ahim. Serving as a shohet, he controlled the slaughter of ani- 
mals according to strict halakhic rules. The arrival of a large 
group of immigrants from Aleppo (Syria), with a long tradi- 
tion of rabbinical authority, strengthened the position of Rabbi 
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Levy in the Panama Jewish community. The Aleppans, who 
became the majority group among the Jews of Panama, ven- 
erate their rabbi, whose word is received as sacred not only in 
religious matters but also in economic and social questions. 

Levy is a prominent Zionist leader but a tough opponent 
of Reform Judaism. 


[Margalit Bejarano (2™4 ed.)] 


LEVY, URIAH PHILLIPS (1792-1862), U.S. naval officer. 
Levy was born in Philadelphia, into a distinguished family of 
US. patriots. Running away to sea at ten, he became a sailing 
master in the United States navy at 20 and a midshipman four 
years later. Commissioned as lieutenant in 1816 and captain 
in 1844, he saw little active duty in the years 1827-57 because 
of disciplinary problems. In 1857 he was reinstated by a naval 
Court of Inquiry and ordered to the Mediterranean, where in 
1859 he served for six months as commodore of the U.S. fleet. 
Most of what is known about Levy is from the record of six 
court-martials and the proceedings of his fight against an or- 
der in 1855 dropping him from the navy lists, together with 200 
fellow officers. He was certainly an excellent sailor, a good dis- 
ciplinarian, a progressive officer, and a brave patriot. He was 
also extremely sensitive about his Jewishness, exhibited some 
peculiar mannerisms, and was extremely pugnacious. The 
proceedings established beyond a doubt that his career had 
suffered because of antisemitism. On the other hand, any of- 
ficer with his record of six court-martials and his unorthodox 
methods of maintaining discipline might have had the same 
difficulties. Moreover, he had begun his career as a sailing mas- 
ter, unlike the “gentlemen” who received their commission as 
midshipmen directly. In spite of these handicaps and an array 
of petty accusations against him, an imposing list of high na- 
val officers testified to his honorable character and his profes- 
sional ability. Levy’s greatest liability, so far as popularity with 
his fellow officers went, but his greatest claim to lasting fame 
as well, was his active espousal of a law to prohibit corporal 
punishment in the navy. Senator John Parker Hale sponsored 
such a bill (1850), and Levy was one of a small group of naval 
officers who supported him. Indeed, Levy had long previously 
advocated such a change, not only in numerous writings, but 
as captain of the s.s. Vandalia, the first ship to sail with dis- 
cipline maintained without recourse to the lash. Levy wrote 
extensively on the problems of naval discipline. He also pub- 
lished A Manual of Informal Rules and Regulations for Men- 
of-War and several navigation charts. While on active duty, he 
found time to explore the Rio Grande from Veracruz as far up 
as Matamores. During his years of inactive service Levy ac- 
quired, and at great expense refurbished, Thomas Jefferson’s 
estate at Monticello, which eventually became the summer 
home of his nephew, J.M. *Levy, until purchased by a public 
organization and made into a historic monument. His mother 
is buried along the walk approaching the main house. Dur- 
ing the 1855 proceedings, Levy testified that his “parents were 
Israelites and I was nurtured in the faith of my ancestors.” He 
was a member of Congregation Shearith Israel in New York 
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and a charter member of Washington Hebrew Congregation. 
He sponsored (1854) the new Seminary of the Bnai Jeshurun 
Educational Institute in New York. Levy received a traditional 
Jewish funeral and is buried in the Cypress Hill Cemetery of 
Congregation Shearith Israel in Brooklyn, New York. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Kanof, in: AJHSP, 39 (1949/50), 1 66. 


[Abram Kanof] 


LEVY-BACRAT, ABRAHAM BEN SOLOMON (late 15‘- 
16" century), poet of Spanish origin. Bacrat took refuge in 
North Africa in 1492. In his native town of Malaga he had 
been a disciple of Judah Gabbai, to whom he dedicated several 
poems. At first he settled in *Tlemcen, together with Abra- 
ham *Benzamero, Abraham *Gavison, and Moses *Alash- 
kar. He wrote an elegy on the Spanish Expulsion. His major 
work, a supercommentary on Rashi, is called Sefer ha-Zik- 
karon (“Book of the Memory”) and was completed in 1507 in 
Tunis, where he became a close friend of Abraham *Zacuto. 
This work was known from its copies but it remained in man- 
uscript until its publication in Leghorn in 1845. The author's 
introduction contains an instructive autobiography which 
contains information on Bacrat’s tribulations after the Span- 
ish Expulsion. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Cazés, Notes bibliographiques sur Ia litté- 
rature juive-tunisienne (1893), 234-6; H.H. Ben-Sasson, in: Tarbiz, 31 
(1962), 59-71; Hirschberg, Afrikah, 1 (1965), 300, 325. 


[David Corcos] 


LEVY-BRUHL, LUCIEN (1857-1939), French anthropolo- 
gist, philosopher, and psychologist. Born and educated in 
Paris, Lévy-Bruhl taught philosophy at the Lycée Louis-le- 
Grand (1885-95), and later at the Sorbonne where he was ap- 
pointed to the chair of history of modern philosophy. Here 
he was a colleague of Emile *Durkheim, and wrote a series of 
anthropological works on various aspects of preliterate culture 
to demonstrate the nature of primitive mentality. Lévy-Bruhl 
endeavored to show that the primitives’ thought was indiffer- 
ent to the laws of logic and was essentially mystical. Later in 
his notebooks published posthumously he retracted this idea 
and stated that prelogical and preliterate societies would em- 
ploy logical thought to meet the practical demands of natural 
environment. Lévy-Bruhl’s works on this subject evoked criti- 
cism from Durkheim in Les formes elémentaires de la vie reli- 
gieuse (1912; The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life, 1947) 
and from Franz *Boas. Lévy-Bruhl revised this idea in later 
books but further developed the idea of a “special sense” or 
mysticism. Although his views on primitive mentality are not 
accepted, Lévy-Bruhl’s theories have had diverse influence on 
some Jungian psychologists in their interpretations of the rela- 
tion of archetypes of the unconscious to primitive mentality, 
and of the phenomenon of “participation” 


[Ephraim Fischoff] 


His son HENRI (1884-1964), born in Paris, taught law 
successively at Grenoble, Lille, and Paris until he was deposed 
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during the German occupation of France in World War 11. Af- 
ter 1945, he founded with G. Gurvitch and G. Le-Bres the Cen- 
tre d'Etudes Sociologiques, recreated the Année Sociologique, 
and became one of the directors of the Division of Social Sci- 
ences at the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes. Henri Lévy- 
Bruhl belonged to the Durkheimian School in French sociol- 
ogy; he specialized in the sociology of law, particularly Roman 
law and the ethnology of law, and he also worked in the field of 
criminology. Among his major works are Le témoignage instru- 
mentaire en droit romain (1910), Histoire de la lettre de change 
en France (1933), Quelques problémes du trés ancien droit ro- 
main (1934), Initiation aux recherches de sociologie juridique 
(1947), and Aspects sociologiques du droit (1955). 
[Werner J. Cahnman] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Les carnets de Lucien Lévy-Bruhl (1949), 
preface; J. Cazeneuve, Lucien Lévy-Bruhl, sa vie, son oeuvre, avec un 
exposé de sa philosophie (1963), incl. bibl.; idem, in: 1Ess, 9 (1968), 
263-6; Mélanges Henri Lévy-Bruhl (1959), incl. bibl. 


LEVY-DHURMER, LUCIEN (1865-1953), French symbolist 
painter. Lévy-Dhurmer was born in Algiers. He trained as a 
lithographer and decorator; among his finest works in this 
genre are the two panels painted for the furniture designer 
Majorelle, now in the Metropolitan Museum, New York. From 
1887 to 1895 Lévy-Dhurmer was artistic director of a decora- 
tive stoneware factory at Golfe-Juan, France, but after a visit 
to Italy he decided to follow a career of painting. An exhibi- 
tion of his work at Galérie George Petit, Paris, established his 
reputation. His principal subjects were mythical themes, but 
he was also a gifted portrait painter, and was greatly in demand 
in this genre and was also a decorative muralist. Many of his 
most famous works were inspired by the music of Beethoven, 
Debussy, and Fauré, as well as by the Mediterranean in gen- 
eral. He was much admired for his original color sense, espe- 
cially in his pastels. Lévy-Dhurmer is considered one of the 
most gifted of the French symbolist painters. An important 
collection of Lévy-Dhurmer’s work is in the Musée National 
dArt Moderne, Paris. His work has been greatly admired in 
recent years, as part of the revival of interest in 19'-century 
painting in general and symbolism in particular. 


[Charles Samuel Spencer] 


LEW, JACOB (1955- _ ), director of the U.S. Office of Man- 
agement and Budget 1998-2001. Born in New York City, the 
son of a Polish immigrant, he received his B.A. from Harvard 
(1978) and his law degree from Georgetown. He had an early 
interest in politics and worked for Bella Abzug while still in 
school. While in law school, he worked for Speaker of the 
House Thomas “Tip” O’Neill as his domestic policy aide. He 
then served as a senior adviser to O’Neill and as executive di- 
rector of the House Democratic Steering and Policy Commit- 
tee. He was O’Neill’s chief policy adviser on Social Security 
when the government tackled the nation’s largest entitlement 
program, in 1983. When O’Neill left the House, Lew went into 
private legal practice and then worked with Michael Dukakis 
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LEWALD, FANNY 


in 1988 as the issues director for his unsuccessful presidential 
campaign. An observant Jew, Lew felt comfortable working 
at the center of the American government while remaining 
faithful to his tradition. He joined the Clinton administra- 
tion and went from a special assistant to the president at the 
OMB to its deputy director and from 1998 to 2001 as its di- 
rector, a position that has cabinet rank. During Lew’s time, 
Jews held virtually all of the principal economic positions, 
from the secretary of the Treasury and his deputy to the head 
of OMB, Council of Economic Advisors, and the Federal Re- 
serve. It was a first in the federal government. After he left 
the administration he was named executive vice president of 
New York University. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: L.S. Maisel and I. Forman, Jews in Ameri- 


can Politics (2001). 
[Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


LEWALD, FANNY (1811-1889), German writer and publicist. 
Born in Koenigsberg as Fanny Markus, her Jewish merchant 
father changed the family name to Lewald once the family 
converted to Protestantism in 1828. In 1843 Fanny Lewald 
moved to Berlin, where she kept company with Varnhagen 
von Ense, Henriette Herz, Luise Muehlbach, Heinrich Laube, 
and especially with Therese von Bacheracht. Her first novels 
appeared anonymously already in 1842, such as Clementine, 
Jenny (1843), and Eine Lebensfrage (2 vols., 1845). Clementine 
broaches the issue of married women; Jenny taxes the Chris- 
tian reader on the question of Jewish emancipation. Eine 
Lebensfrage is a plea for divorce and free choice of a spouse. 
Lewald was one of the first German female authors to be a suc- 
cessful professional writer. Her novels and her essays treated 
issues of the day and more than anything female emancipa- 
tion, as in Einige Gedanken ueber Maedchenerziehung und An- 
deutungen ueber die Lage der weiblichen Dienstboten (1843), 
Osterbriefe fuer die Frauen (1863), and Fuer und wider die 
Frauen (1870). The narration Sarah (1851) deals with female as 
well as Jewish emancipation and remained the only story with 
a decidedly non-assimilated portrayal of Jewishness. Lewald 
exchanged ideas with Eugene Niboyet, the publisher of the 
French journal Les voix des femmes, which supported equality 
in marriage and the right to divorce, education, and work for 
women. However, Lewald’s own writing is nonetheless marked 
by a discrepancy between this progressive stance and her ap- 
proval of weak, subservient female characters in her novels, 
such as Jenny or Clementine. Since she earned her living by 
writing Lewald had to bow to the tastes of middle-class read- 
ers, as in Die Kammerjungfer (3 vols., 1856) and Die Familie 
Darner (3 vols., 1888). Lewald became famous for her travel 
writing, for example Italienisches Bilderbuch (2 vols., 1847), in 
which she combined personal experience with historical and 
cultural background material. Lewald’s political views can be 
seen in Die anschaulichen Erinnerungen aus dem Jahr 1848 (2 
vols., 1850), which expresses democratic ideas. At the same 
time Lewald was disillusioned by the revolution in Germany, 
regretting the strident debates resulting from the polarization 
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of right and left in the Prussian Assembly, which she commu- 
nicated to Heinrich Heine in the summer of 1848. Her Leb- 
ensgeschichte (6 vols., 1861-63), written in the tradition of a 
classical autobiography, Zwoelf Bilder aus dem Leben (1888), 
and Tagebuch Gefuehltes und Gedachtes (6 vols., 1838-88) 
cover historical and political issues of the time. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Stoever, Leben und Wirken der Fanny 
Lewald: Grenzen und Moeglichkeiten einer Schriftstellerin im gesell- 
schaftlichen Kontext des 19. Jahrhunderts (2004); V. van Ornam, Fanny 
Lewald and Nineteenth Century Constructions of Femininity (2002); G. 
Marci-Boehncke, Fanny Lewald: Juedin, Preussin, Schriftstellerin: Stu- 
dien zu autobiographischem Werk und Kontext (1998); G. Schneider, 
Fanny Lewald (1996); idem, Vom Zeitroman zum “stylisierten” Roman: 
die Erzaehlerin Fanny Lewald (1993). 


[Ann-Krisitn Koch (2™ ed.)] 


LEWANDOWSKI, LOUIS (1821-1894), choral director and 
composer. Born in Wreschen, near Posen, Lewandowski be- 
came a singer at the age of 12 with Hazzan Ascher Lion's choir 
in Berlin. Later he studied with Adolph Bernhard *Marx at 
Berlin University and with Rungenhagen and Grell at the 
Academy of Fine Arts. After 1840 he served as conductor 
of the choir at the Old Synagogue in the Heidereutergasse, 
and after 1866 at the New Synagogue. Lewandowski, the most 
significant composer of synagogue music after Solomon *Sul- 
zer, reproduced the traditional melodies in a more classical 
form and treated the organ accompaniment with greater free- 
dom than did his predecessor. His style, which was more har- 
monic than contrapuntal, was calculated to appeal to a wide 
public, and together with the soulful quality of his melodic 
idiom, gained great popularity for his compositions. The tra- 
ditional foundations of his work were, on the one hand, the 
liturgy of the Old Synagogue established by the hazzanim Li- 
chtenstein and Rosenfeld, and, on the other hand, the East 
European nusah which Lewandowski received from immi- 
grant hazzanim and singers. Outstanding examples of these 
influences are his choral work Ki ke-Shimcho; and his chief 
works Kol Rinah U’T’fillah (for one and two voices, 1871); 
Todah W’simrah (for four voices and soli, optional organ ac- 
companiment, 2 vols., 1876-82); and 18 Liturgische Psalmen 
(for solo, choir, and organ; n.d.). Lewandowski also served 
as singing teacher at the Jewish Free School and the Jewish 
Teachers Seminary in Berlin. He rose slowly to a prominence 
which made him, in the last 20 years of his life, the greatest 
influence on Western Ashkenazi synagogal music for almost 
50 years after his death. Although his recitatives were based 
mostly on tradition, the choral parts followed the style of Men- 
delssohn’s oratorios and choruses, both in melodic idiom and 
harmonic structure. The adaptable musical and instrumental 
settings of his works allow them to be utilized by small en- 
sembles and even by communities without an organ, yet at 
the same time suiting the large and prosperous centers which 
had spacious “temples” and professional synagogue choirs, 
grand organs, and musically trained hazzanim. Lewandows- 
kis style was early transferred to the Conservative and mod- 
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erate Reform congregations in the great urban communities 
of the United States. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sendrey, Music, indices; Idelsohn, Music, 


269-84; M. Davidsohn, in: Proceedings of the Fifth Annual Confer- 
ence-Convention of the Cantors Assembly (1952), 30-34. 


[Bathja Bayer] 


LEWENTHAL, RAYMOND (1926-1988), U.S. pianist. Born 
in San Antonio, Texas, Lewenthal was taken to Hollywood as 
a child, where he began piano studies, continuing them later 
in New York with Olga Samaroff, and in Europe with Cortot. 
He made his American debut in 1948, followed by a period of 
busy concert giving, which ended in 1953 when he sustained 
fractures of the arm and hand as a result of being assaulted by 
thugs in New York. After spending some time in Europe and 
in Rio de Janeiro as a teacher, he returned to the United States 
in 1961, reestablishing himself as a brilliant virtuoso with a 
particular interest in the neglected repertoire of the 19'"-cen- 
tury pianist-composers, above all of *Alkan, whose return to 
public interest was in many ways due to Lewenthal’s advocacy 
(in concert, recordings, and editions published). He gave Liszt 
cycles in New York (1965, 1966) and London (1967). 


[Max Loppert] 


LEWI, MAURICE J. (1857-1957), U.S. physician and educa- 
tor. Lewi held several positions in his native Albany as phy- 
sician and educator, including that of professor of medical 
jurisprudence at the Albany Law School, before becoming 
secretary of the New York State Board of Medical Examin- 
ers in 1892, a position he held until 1913. In that same year, 
he became first president of the First Institute of Podiatry in 
New York City. The institute became the Long Island Univer- 
sity College of Podiatry in 1948 and the New York College of 
Podiatry in 1955. Lewi edited Text Book of Chiropody (1914); 
Surgery, With Special Reference to Podiatry (1917); Practical 
Podiatry (1918); and Foot Orthopaedics (1927). 


LEWIN, AARON BEN NATHAN OF RZESZOW (1879- 
1941), rabbi, author, and communal worker. When he was 15 
years old, his talmudic novellae were published and, when he 
was 19, his sermons in Davar be-Itto (1899). At the age of 24, 
he was elected rabbi of Sambor. He subsequently refused in- 
vitations from several other communities. Accorded the title 
of Kaiserlicher Rat (crown councillor), he was able to render 
many services to the refugees of World War 1 who streamed 
into Vienna. In 1922 he was elected to the Polish Sejm as rep- 
resentative of the “Jewish bloc” and was a member of its cul- 
tural commission. An outstanding speaker, he captivated his 
audience with his brilliant style. He was one of the leaders 
of *Agudat Israel, and delivered the opening addresses at its 
conventions in 1929 and 1937. In 1926 he was elected rabbi of 
Rzeszow, succeeding his father. In 1931 he was again elected 
to the Polish Sejm, but in 1935, because of government pres- 
sure, he failed to obtain reelection. Lewin participated in every 
sphere of communal activity in Poland. When the Germans 
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invaded Poland in World War 11, he fled to Lemberg and then 
to Radzyn. He returned to Lemberg, where he was arrested by 
the Nazis and murdered. As well as his numerous communal 
activities, he was a prolific writer. In addition to Davar be- 
Itto, he published Birkat Aharon, on tractate Berakhot (1903); 
Ha-Derash ve-ha-Iyyun on Genesis (1927); on Exodus (1931); 
on Leviticus (1937); on Numbers (1939); responsa Avnei Hefez 
(1934); and “Speeches in the Sejm” in Polish (1926). The sec- 
ond volume of Avnei Hefez as well as Ha-Derash ve-ha-Iyyun 
on the end of Numbers and on Deuteronomy were lost in the 
Holocaust. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Lewin, in: Elleh Ezkerah, 1 (1956), 40-63; 
idem, in: L. Jung, Guardians of Our Heritage (1958), 583-601; Kehillat 


Reisha (1967), 86. 
[Itzhak Alfassi] 


LEWIN, ADOLEF (1843-1910), German rabbi and historian. 
Lewin, who was born in Pinne, Prussian Posen, studied in Bre- 
slau at the Jewish theological seminary and at the university 
there, obtaining his doctorate for the thesis Die Makkabaeische 
Erhebung (1870). He served as rabbi at Koschmin (from 1872), 
Coblenz (1878), and Freiburg im Breisgau (from 1885). Among 
Lewin’s works are a prize-winning essay, “Die Religionsdis- 
putation R. Jechiel von Paris...” (in MGwy, 18, 1869); Juden 
in Freiburg im Breisgau (1890); and Geschichte der badischen 
Juden (1909). He contributed the section on the historical, 
geographical, and travel literature of the Jews in the rabbinic 
period to Jakob Winter and August Wuensche’s well-known 
handbook Die juedische Literatur seit Abschluss des Kanons 
(in: 3, 1896, 287-473). In his many articles and book reviews 
for Jewish papers and periodicals, Lewin dealt with Jewish- 
Christian relations and antisemitism as well as with miscel- 
laneous historical subjects. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Brann, Geschichte des Juedisch-Theolo- 
gischen Seminars (1905), 179-80; G. Kisch (ed.), Breslau Seminary 
(1963), 425, incl. bibl.; Koebner, in: Ost und West, 10 (1910), 335-7; L. 
Jung (ed.), Guardians of Our Heritage (1958), 581-601. 


[Siegbert Neufeld] 


LEWIN, BENJAMIN MANASSEH (1879-1944), rabbinic 
scholar, educator, and authority on geonic literature. Born 
in Gorodets, Russia, into a wealthy hasidic family and or- 
phaned at an early age, Lewin studied at various yeshivot and 
for a time served in the Russian army. He came under the 
influence of A.I. *Kook, who was then rabbi at Bausk, Lat- 
via, and served as a tutor in his house. When Kook left to be- 
come rabbi in Jaffa (1905), Lewin continued his studies at the 
Berlin Rabbinical Seminary and Berne University. In Berne 
he edited the journal for Jewish studies and Jewish religious 
thought Tahkemoni (1910-11). In 1912 he went to Erez Israel, 
where he served as a teacher and later as head of the religious 
schools network Nezah Yisrael. He edited volumes 9-14 of Z. 
*Jawitz’s Toledot Yisrael (1932-40) and the sixth volume (bib- 
lical period) of I. Halevy’s Dorot ha-Rishonim (1939). He also 
founded the short-lived Alummah Society for Jewish Studies, 
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LEWIN, JOSHUA HESHEL BEN ELIJAH ZE EV HA-LEVI 


for which he edited the publication Alummah (1936). Lewin’s 
major and pioneering work was in the field of geonic stud- 
ies, in particular his Ozar ha-Geonim (13 vols., 1928-62), an 
arrangement - with notes, references, and indexes - of ge- 
onic responsa and commentaries in the order of the Talmud 
tractates (to Bava Mezia). The material for this monumental 
work was scattered over many works and responsa collections, 
some retrieved from the Cairo *Genizah treasures. Lewin also 
published a critical edition of Sherira Gaon’s famous “Epistle 
on the origins of rabbinic tradition” (1921), and of the early 
Hillufei Minhagim... (“Differences of Custom Between Pales- 
tinian and Babylonian Jewries,” 1937). He also reconstructed 
from Genizah material and early rabbinic literature parts of 
the lost Sefer Metivot (1934). Lewin contributed many articles 
on the geonic period in learned periodicals, and edited the five 
volumes of Ginzei Kedem (1922-34), devoted to geonic studies, 
the major part of the contributions being his own. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Y. Werfel, in: Sefer ha-Yovel (1939), 17-32, in- 
cludes bibliography; Y. Raphael (Werfel), in: Sinai, 35 (1955), 66-73. 


LEWIN, GERSHON (1868-1939), physician and publicist in 
Yiddish and Hebrew. Son of a Lublin hazzan, Lewin gradu- 
ated from the faculty of medicine of Warsaw University. In 
1891 he joined the group around the writer IL. *Peretz and, 
encouraged by the latter, was active in propagating popular 
Jewish culture among the assimilationists. He contributed to 
the newspaper Haynt, and published articles in Ha-Zefirah and 
Ha-Zofeh. Settling in Warsaw in 1895, he participated in Jew- 
ish public life and was a member of the executive committees 
of Ha-Zamir, the Yidishe Kultur-Gezelshaft, and the Jewish 
health organization *roz (Towarzystwo Ochrony Zdrowia). 
His published works include recollections of I.L. Peretz (1919); 
In Velt Krig (1923), his memoirs as a medical officer in World 
War 1; In di Alte Gute Tsaytn (1925), memories of his youth; his 
reminiscences of Shalom Aleichem (1926); Iberlebenishr, Epi- 
zodn un Ayndrukn fun Rusish-Yapanishn Krig (1931), memoirs 
of a physician; and Dos Bukh fun Mayn Lebn (1937). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Glatstein, In Tokh Genumen, 1 (1947), 
213-23; J. Shatzky, Geshikhte fun Yidn in Varshe, 3 (1953), 275; LNYL, 


5 (1963), 267-8. 
[Arthur Cygielman] 


LEWIN, JOSHUA HESHEL BEN ELIJAH ZE’EV HA- 
LEVI (1818-1883), Lithuanian talmudist and author. Lewin 
was born in Vilna and studied under Elijah *Ragoler. In his 
youth he was friendly with Mordecai Aaron Gunzberg, Sam- 
uel Joseph *Fuenn, and Julian Klaczko. In addition to his ex- 
tensive talmudic learning, he acquired a knowledge of secu- 
lar subjects. He married a granddaughter of Isaac b. Hayyim 
of Volozhin, in which town he took up residence. His oppo- 
sition to the teaching methods at the yeshivah of Volozhin 
brought him into conflict with its heads, Eliezer Isaac and 
Eliezer’s brother-in-law, Naphtali Zevi Judah *Berlin. Lewin 
had hoped to become head of the yeshivah and to make fun- 
damental changes in its curriculum and direction. When his 
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differences with Berlin were brought before the trustees of the 
yeshivah, however, they decided against Lewin, who there- 
upon felt compelled to leave Volozhin. Subsequently he lived 
an unsettled life. For a year he acted as rabbi of Praga (a sub- 
urb of Warsaw). After lecturing in various provincial towns 
on his new approach to the functions of the rabbi, he went to 
St. Petersburg and called a rabbinical conference where, with 
the participation of the *Society for the Promotion of Culture 
Among the Jews, the founding of Jewish elementary schools 
was discussed. From 1875 to 1876 he was the preacher at a 
synagogue in Minsk. Lewin was a supporter of the *Hibbat 
Zion movement, favored the establishment of an Orthodox 
rabbinical seminary, and initiated with the encouragement 
and participation of some of the most eminent rabbis of his 
day the publication of a rabbinic journal, Peletat Soferim, of 
which, however, only one issue appeared (1863). Articles not 
published in other pamphlets were published by Y. Raphael 
(see bibliography). In 1882 he succeeded Israel *Lipkin of 
Salant as rabbi of the Russian community in Paris, but died 
in the following year. 

Lewin was the author of (1) glosses to the Midrash Rab- 
bah, published with the commentary of Zeev Wolf Einhorn 
to Genesis Rabbah (1835); (2) Mevasseret Ziyyon (1866), pro- 
spectus to his book Ziyyon Yehoshua; (3) Aliyyat Eliyahu 
(1856), a biography of *Elijah b. Solomon, the Gaon of Vilna; 
(4) Ziyyun Yehoshua (1869), parallel passages in the Jeru- 
salem Talmud which shed light on the Babylonian; (5) Mareh 
Yehoshua (1869), glosses to the Jerusalem Talmud; (6) Tosefot 
Sheni le Ziyyon (1886), passages from the Babylonian Talmud 
paralleling and clarifying passages in the Jerusalem Talmud; 
(7) Davar be-Itto (1878), a rabbinical anthology; (8) Mizpeh 
Yehoshua, an extract from his commentary on Avot, entitled 
Ma’yenei Yehoshua, was printed in the Ruah Hayyim (1859) 
of *Hayyim b. Isaac of Volozhin. His other works remain un- 
published. Lewin also published the prayer book Derekh ha- 
Hayyim (1845) of Jacob *Lorbeerbaum of Lissa. His planned 
new edition of the Jerusalem Talmud to include the com- 
mentary of Moses b. Simeon *Margolioth (Penei Moshe) and 
his own Mareh Yehoshua was not realized (see *Ha-Maggid, 
3 (1859), no. 18). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: HN. Maggid-Steinschneider, Ir Vilna (1900), 
277-81; Citron, in: Reshumot, 1 (1925), 123-35; Y. Raphael, Rishonim 
va-Aharonim (1957), 342-6; idem, in: Aresheth, 1 (1958), 327-953 Ya- 
hadut Lita, 1 (1959), 211f.; 3 (1967), 60. 

[Samuel Abba Horodezky] 


LEWIN, JUDAH LEIB (1894-1971), Russian rabbi. Born in 
Yekaterinoslav, where his father, Eliezer Shemuel, was rabbi, 
Lewin studied at the Slobodka yeshivah. During World War 1 
he became rabbi of the Ukrainian town Grishino (now Kras- 
noarmeisk, Ukraine), and later, for a short period, rabbi of his 
native Yekaterinoslav. Because of the high taxes imposed on 
religious clergy and conflicts with the leaders of the congre- 
gation, he gave up the rabbinate and, returning to Krasnoar- 
meisk, engaged in the work of a religious scribe for various 
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Jewish communities, particularly in Georgia. In 1957, when 
Rabbi Solomon *Schliefer inaugurated the yeshivah in the 
Moscow Great Synagogue, Lewin was appointed principal. 
The head of the yeshivah was, according to official regulations, 
Rabbi Schliefer himself. Several months after Schliefer’s death 
Lewin was appointed his successor, both as rabbi of the Great 
Synagogue and as head of the yeshivah. He did his best to ful- 
fill his difficult task - to serve as semiofficial spokesman and 
apologist for the Soviet policy in matters of Judaism and at 
the same time to be a genuine spiritual leader to his congre- 
gation and refrain from acts and statements blatantly contra- 
dicting Jewish interests and the real sentiments of Soviet Jewry 
(as, e.g., condemning Israel’s “aggression against the Arabs”). 
In spite of his age and poor health, he undertook a journey 
to the U.S. in 1968 at the invitation of the *American Coun- 
cil for Judaism. In February 1969 the Committee of the Great 
Synagogue in Moscow invited rabbis from Israel and Western 
countries to attend the celebration of Lewin’s 75'» birthday. 


[Mordecai Chenzin] 


LEWIN, KURT ZADEK (1890-1947), psychologist and au- 
thor. Lewin, who was born in Mogilno, Germany, was pro- 
fessor of psychology at the University of Berlin until 1932 
when he foresaw the rise of the Nazi regime and went to the 
United States. He taught at Stanford, Cornell, and Iowa uni- 
versities (1935-45) and organized and directed the research 
center for group dynamics at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology (1945-47). Lewin was considered one of the most 
original psychologists of his generation. He was a pioneer in 
group dynamics; he introduced field theory, and his writings 
on the nature of causation all were innovations. From his ear- 
lier collaboration with the Gestalt school he moved to prob- 
lems affecting group life. In his books Principles of Topological 
Psychology (1936), The Conceptional Representation and Mea- 
surement of Psychological Forces (1938), he tried to develop a 
systematic theory of psychology by a mathematical descrip- 
tion of behavior in a “life space,” using vectors, geometry, and 
topology to interpret psychological situations. Lewin applied 
his dynamic theories to Jewish psychosocial needs. Zionism 
was to him a sociological necessity. He contended that to be- 
long, develop normally, and have contact with nature, the 
Jews must have their own country. He visited Palestine several 
times. He accepted a chair at the Hebrew University, to orga- 
nize its department of psychology, but the plan did not mate- 
rialize because of lack of laboratory funds. He then devoted 
himself to research on the problems of Jewish maladjustment 
and self-acceptance as a member of a minority group. In 1945 
he established the Commission on Community Interrelations 
of the American Jewish Congress, a research action program 
to combat antisemitism. He also planned to organize an inter- 
national Jewish institute of action-research. He outlined plans 
for a United Nations’ international organization of group dy- 
namics. Lewin was associated with Jewish educational work 
all his life. His philosophy was that “an early buildup of a clear 
and positive feeling of belongingness to the Jewish group is 
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one of the few effective things that Jewish parents can do for 
the later happiness of their children. In this way parents can 
minimize the ambiguity and the tension inherent in the situa- 
tion of the Jewish minority group, and thus counteract various 
forms of maladjustment resulting therefrom. In addition to 
his numerous papers and 70 experimental studies published 
with his students, Lewin’s principal works include A Dynamic 
Theory of Personality (1935); Field Theory in Social Science 
(1951); and “Bringing up the Jewish Child,” in The Menorah 
Journal, 28 (1940), 29-45. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tolman, in: Psychological Review, 55 (1948), 
1-4; R. Segalman, “A Test of the Lewinian Hypothesis on Self-Hatred 
Among the Jews”(1967 - thesis, N.y. University); J. Rothman, Minority 
Group Identification and Intergroup Relations: An Examination of Kurt 
Lewin'’s Theory of Jewish Group Identity (1967); Alfred J. Marrow, The 
Practical Theorist: The Life and Work of Kurt Lewin (1969). 


[Menachem M. Brayer] 


LEWIN, LOUIS (1868-1941), German rabbi and historian. 
Lewin, who was born in Znin (province of Posen (Poznan), 
Poland), graduated from the Berlin Rabbinical Seminary. He 
served as rabbi in several communities of his native province 
and neighboring Silesia such as Inowroclaw (Hohensalza), 
Pinne, Kempen, and Kattowitz (1905-25), and as head of a 
boarding school in Breslau (1925-37). In 1937 he settled in Pal- 
estine. Lewin made important contributions to the history of 
the Jews in Germany and Poland. He published Aus der Ver- 
gangenheit der juedischen Gemeinde Pinne (1903); Geschichte 
der Juden in Lissa (1904); and Die Landessynode der grosspol- 
nischen Judenschaft (1926). Lewin’s numerous studies on lo- 
cal history appeared in learned and regional periodicals. He 
also contributed articles to the history of Jewish physicians 
“Juedische Aerzte in Grosspolen” (in JJLG, 9, 1911, 367-420). 
His valuable library, including many manuscripts, passed to 
Yeshiva University, New York. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Heilperin, in: Ks, 19 (1943), 114-6, a list of 
his works; A. Heppner and I. Herzberg, ...Juden ... in den Posener 
Landen (1909-29), 478, 520, 687, 1032; G. Kisch, in: HJ, 4 (1942), 


177-8; 5 (1943), 85. 
[Israel Halpern] 


LEWIN, NATHAN (1936-_), one of America’s most highly 
acclaimed federal trial and appellate court litigators and the 
Orthodox Jewish community’s foremost advocate on legal and 
legislative issues since the 1970s. Lewin was born in Lodz, Po- 
land, and arrived in the United States, via Japan, in 1941. His 
grandfather was the chief rabbi of Rzeszow while serving as 
a member of the Polish legislature (Sejm), and his father, Dr. 
Isaac Lewin, was the youngest member of the Lodz City Coun- 
cil in pre-war Poland, as well as a renowned activist in efforts 
to rescue European Jewry from the Holocaust. 

Prior to entering private practice, Lewin held a series of 
high-level positions in the Kennedy and Johnson adminis- 
trations. Lewin argued 12 cases in the United States Supreme 
Court while in government service and another 15 in private 
practice. He was law clerk to Chief Judge J. Edward Lumbard 
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of the United States Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit, 
and to Associate Justice John M. Harlan of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

Lewin graduated summa cum laude from Yeshiva College 
and magna cum laude from Harvard Law School, where he 
was treasurer of the Harvard Law Review. He taught at major 
national American law schools and regularly contributed to 
leading publications on constitutional issues. Lewin was in- 
volved in the work of a broad array of significant Jewish orga- 
nizations including serving as president of the Jewish Com- 
munity Council of Greater Washington (1982-1984); as the 
national vice president for more than 30 years of the National 
Jewish Commission on Law and Public Affairs (CoLPA), and 
as president of the American Section of the International As- 
sociation of Jewish Lawyers and Jurists from 1991 to 1997. 

Lewin was the principal architect of the principle that 
the right of members of religious minorities to a reasonable 
accommodation of their religious practices is an aspect of 
freedom of religion. Through his efforts, which included liti- 
gation, filing amicus curiae briefs on behalf of the Orthodox 
community and drafting proposed legislation and adminis- 
trative regulations, that notion now ordinarily permits ob- 
servant Jews to fully participate in American society, even 
when their religious practices conflict with standard societal 
practices. In addition to the substantive results realized by the 
religious Jewish community, his expertise and commitment 
are generally credited with enabling the Orthodox commu- 
nity to pursue its own interests in its own way, without hav- 
ing to rely on secular Jewish advocates and groups with dif- 
ferent perspectives. 

Thus, Lewin brought lawsuits on behalf of Sabbath ob- 
servers who were discriminated against in private employ- 
ment because of the restrictions on their availability; on be- 
half of military chaplains who were denied the right to wear 
religiously motivated beards; on behalf of an Air Force psy- 
chologist who was denied the right to wear a yarmulke while 
on duty; and on behalf of Jewish prisoners who were denied 
kosher food. He also drafted the provision of the federal Civil 
Rights Act enacted in 1972 that protects religious observances 
of private employees, the provision of federal law that enables 
federal employees to observe religious holidays without finan- 
cial penalty, the provision of New York’s Domestic Relations 
Law that conditions the issuance of a civil divorce on removal 
of barriers to remarriage, such as the delivery or acceptance 
of a Jewish religious divorce, and the provision of federal law 
that entitles servicemen to wear yarmulkes. He also drafted 
amicus curiae briefs in dozens of cases in the United States 
Supreme Court involving these and related issues. 

Lewin defended the process of kosher slaughter in court 
and the constitutionality of New Jersey’s and New York's ko- 
sher enforcement law. He has also defended against constitu- 
tional challenge the right of communities in New Jersey and 
New York to construct an eruv. He also won a federal appeal 
entitling the Young Israel of Bal Harbour, Florida, to conduct 
services, over the opposition of local zoning authorities. 
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Lewin won in the Supreme Court the right of Lubavitch 
to maintain a Hanukkah menorah on public property, and was 
the attorney for the Satmar community of *Kiryas Joel in de- 
fense of a law creating a special public school district for hand- 
icapped children in that community. Lewin also represented 
the Williamsburg hasidic community in the Supreme Court 
in its constitutional challenge in 1976 to a racially conscious 
legislative reapportionment, urging a rule of constitutional law 
that the Supreme Court accepted 20 years later. 

Lewin initiated the first lawsuit under the federal Anti- 
Terrorism Act of 1992, giving American citizens who are the 
victims of terror a right to collect damages from those respon- 
sible for terrorist acts, which served as the basis for the legal 
liability of financers of terror. He also secured the right of an 
Egyptian Jewish family to sue Coca-Cola for occupying and 
assuming ownership of the family’s property and buildings in 
Cairo nationalized during the Nasser regime. 

Apart from his Jewish-oriented activities, Lewin is also 
known for his representation of Attorney General Edwin 
Meese, former President Richard M. Nixon, and various 
United States congressmen. 

[Dennis Rapps (24 ed.)] 


LEWIN-EPSTEIN, ELIAHU ZE EV (1863-1932), Erez Israel 
leader. Born in Vilkaviskis (Russian Lithuania), the son of a 
prosperous bookseller, Lewin-Epstein joined Hovevei Zion 
after the 1881 Warsaw pogrom and was one of the founders 
of the Warsaw *Benei Moshe. Together with Z. *Gluskin, he 
established the Menuhah ve-Nahalah society whose aim was 
to establish an agricultural settlement in Erez Israel financed 
by the settlers themselves that would serve as a model in its 
efficiency and leadership. He was sent by the society to deal 
with the purchase of land and the establishment of the settle- 
ment, called *Rehovot (1890), and during its early years he 
was its spiritual leader and head of the settlement commit- 
tee. One of the founders of the Carmel Society for the mar- 
keting of the wine produced in the Erez Israel settlements he 
visited the U.S. on its behalf and there served as a director of 
the *United HIAS Service and treasurer of both the Federation 
of American Zionists and the Provisional Zionist Committee 
which organized the relief work for the yishuv in Palestine in 
World War 1. Lewin-Epstein then settled permanently in Pal- 
estine, where he served as a member of the Zionist Commis- 
sion in 1919. He frequently traveled to the U.S., England, and 
Germany to promote Palestine Jewish interests. His memoirs, 
Zikhronotai, appeared in 1932. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Idelovitch (ed.), Rishon le-Ziyyon (Heb., 
1941), 304-8; M. Smilansky, Rehovot (Heb., 1950); Tidhar, 1 (1947), 78; 
S.S. Wise, Challenging Years (1949), index. 

[Yehuda Slutsky] 


LEWINSKY, ELHANAN LEIB (1857-1910), Hebrew writer 
and Zionist leader. Born in Podberezye, Russia, Lewinsky, 
like many others of his generation, was swept up by the Has- 
kalah movement in his youth and turned to secular studies, 
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including Russian. Roaming from town to town in the Rus- 
sian Pale, he supported himself by giving private lessons. In 
1880 he registered at the University of Kharkov, but after the 
pogroms of 1881 he traveled to Palestine and came back an 
ardent Zionist. He became an active propagandist and or- 
ganizer of Hovevei Zion groups, settled in Odessa, and be- 
friended its circle of Hebrew writers. In 1889 he joined the 
*Benei Moshe society founded by *Ahad Ha-Am. He wrote 
the Zionist utopia “Massa le-Erez Yisrael bi-Shenat Tat la-Elef 
ha-Hamishi” in: Pardes, 1 (1892), 128-72. In 1896 he became 
representative of the Palestinian “Carmel” wine company in 
Russia, and on his travels through various Russian commu- 
nities, he combined Zionist propaganda with his occupation 
as distributor of wines from Palestine. He was the moving 
spirit behind much of the Jewish community work in Odessa. 
He was one of the founders of the Moriah publishing house, 
served as treasurer and preacher in the Zionist synagogue, 
Yavneh, and supported various literary enterprises. He was 
one of the founders of Ivriyyah, a movement for the revival 
of the Hebrew language, and also published the first Yiddish 
daily paper in Odessa, Gut Morgen (1910). He gained his place 
in Hebrew literature through his popular feuilletons. His first 
articles in this style were published in Ha-Meliz in 1891-92. 
Subsequently, they appeared in Ha-Zofeh, Ha-Zefirah in He- 
brew, and in Gut Morgen under the pseudonym Darshan Za- 
ken (“Old Preacher”) in Yiddish. His most important feuil- 
letons appear in Ha-Shiloah, 1-23 (1897-1910) under the title 
Mahashavot u-Maasim (“Thoughts and Actions”) and under 
the pseudonym Rabbi Karov. The high standard of the jour- 
nal impelled Lewinsky to improve and polish his feuilletons 
so that although they deal with passing affairs of his day, they 
have retained their literary value. They are marked by good- 
natured humor, perceptive response to current events, and 
extensive use of material drawn from the Midrash and from 
Jewish folklore. His works were published posthumously in 
three volumes (1911-13), edited by H.N. Bialik, J. Klausner, and 
J.H. Rawnitzky. The Lewinsky Teachers Seminary in Tel Aviv 
(originally situated in Jaffa) is named after him. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Klausner, in: Kitvei E.L.L., 1 (1911), V-X XIV; 
J. Klausner, et al., in: Ha-Shiloah, 23 (1910), 481-589; Lachower, Sifrut, 
3 (1932), 39-40, 215; Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 214-5. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


LEWINSKY, YOM-TOV (1899-1973), Hebrew writer. Born 
in Zambrow, Poland, Lewinsky settled in Erez Israel in 1935, 
where he taught for ten years, and then joined the Devir pub- 
lishing house. A founder of Yeda Am (1942), the folklore so- 
ciety, he remained one of its leaders, and, from 1948, editor of 
its publication, Yeda Am. In the 1920s Lewinsky began writing, 
in Yiddish and Hebrew, on current as well as historical sub- 
jects. In Erez Israel he engaged primarily in the study of Jew- 
ish folklore over the ages and published articles on this sub- 
ject in most of the newspapers and periodicals. His books are 
Keizad Hikku et Haman bi-Tefuzot Yisrael? (1947); a memorial 
book for the communities of *Lomza (1952) and *Zambrow 
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(1963); Sefer ha-Moadim (1956 and after, completion of vol. 2 
and editing of vols. 3-8; a series of books on the Jewish fes- 
tivals containing a wealth of material from various sources); 
Haggadah shel Pesah (1960, versions of the *Haggadah from 
different Jewish communities, with explanations and com- 
mentary); and an encyclopedia of Jewish tradition, customs, 
and folklore (2 vols., 1970). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 215-6; LYNL, 5 


(1963), 318-9. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


LEWINSTEIN, JOSEPH BEN ABRAHAM ABUSH (b. 
1840), Polish rabbi. Born in Lublin, Lewinstein was rabbi in 
Chorzele from 1860 to 1868, in Zaklikow from 1868 to 1878, 
and from 1878 in Serock. He engaged in genealogical and bio- 
graphical studies and published many articles in this field in 
Ha-Zefirah, Ha-Goren, Ha-Eshkol, etc., as well as supplements 
to the works of other authors (Buber’s Anshei Shem; Feinstein’s 
Ir Tehillah; Riedenstein’s Ir Gibborim; and Nissenbaum’s Le- 
Korot ha-Yehudim be-Lublin). He also corresponded with nu- 
merous Jewish scholars in Eastern and Western Europe. He 
was the author of Dor Dor ve-Doreshav (Warsaw, 1900), on the 
anniversaries of the deaths of outstanding Jewish personali- 
ties from ancient times to his own. In addition he published 
two works by his ancestor Abraham Abush b. Zevi of Lissa, 
both of which he entitled Birkat Avraham (Warsaw, 1881 and 
1884, respectively). The first consists of novellae to Eruvin, 
Pesahim, Bezah, Hagigah, and Moed Katan and has an ap- 
pendix by Lewinstein himself; the second is a commentary 
on Genesis and on Avot. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Owtschynski, Nahalat Avot, 1 (1894), let- 
ter Yud, no. 52; B.-Z. Eisenstadt, Dor, Rabbanav ve-Soferav, 1 (1895), 
36; L. Lewin, Geschichte der Juden in Lissa (1904), 188; S.N. Gottlieb, 


Oholei Shem (1912), 365. 
[Samuel Abba Horodezky] 


LEWIS, (Joseph) ANTHONY (1927-_), U.S. journalist. Born 
in New York City and educated at the Horace Mann School 
and Harvard (B.A., 1948), Lewis was on the staff at the New 
York Times from 1948 to 1952. He worked briefly as a researcher 
at the Democratic National Committee in 1952, and was a re- 
porter for the Washington Daily News from 1952 to 1955. In 
1955 he rejoined the New York Times, for which he covered the 
Justice Department and the Supreme Court. From 1965 until 
1972 he was the chief of the Times’ London bureau, and from 
1969 until his retirement at the end of 2001 he wrote one of 
the most widely read newspaper columns in the country for 
the Times’ Op-Ed page. 

Lewis won the Pulitzer Prize for national reporting 
twice, in 1955 and in 1963. Although never formally trained 
in the law (except for a year at the Harvard Law School as 
a Nieman Fellow in 1956-57), he lectured on legal issues and 
the press at Harvard from 1974 to 1989, and elsewhere as 
a guest lecturer. From 1983 he was a visiting professor at Co- 
lumbia University’s Graduate School of Journalism. He has 
also been a frequent contributor to the New York Review of 
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Books. Lewis’ wife, Margaret Marshall, the chief justice of 
the Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court, wrote the major- 
ity opinion in the 2003 ruling that legalized gay marriage in 
that state. 

As a journalist, the focus of Lewis’ interest was on issues 
of civil liberties, particularly First Amendment (freedom of 
speech) issues. He won his first Pulitzer for reporting on the 
Cold War-era federal loyalty program, specifically about a 
government employee who had been dismissed as a security 
risk without having been afforded due process (Lewis articles 
led to his reinstatement). His second was for reporting on 
Supreme Court decisions in civil rights cases. He published 
three books: Gideon’ Trumpet (1964), the history of the 1962 
Supreme Court ruling that all criminal defendants must be 
provided with an attorney if they cannot afford to hire one; 
Portrait of a Decade: The Second American Revolution (1964), 
about the civil rights movement and the law in the years after 
the Brown v. Board of Education ruling; and Make No Law: The 
Sullivan Case and the First Amendment (1992), about a land- 
mark case involving freedom of speech, libel, and the press, 
decided by the Supreme Court in 1964. Gideon’s Trumpet and 
Make No Law are both regarded as classics of their kind and 
are frequently used as college texts. 

[Drew Silver (2™4 ed.)] 


LEWIS, SIR AUBREY JULIAN (1900-1975), psychiatrist. 
Born in Adelaide, Australia, he first became a physician and 
then, in 1929, a psychiatrist. He studied in the United States 
under Adolf Meyer. He continued his studies in Germany 
and obtained a research grant at Maudsley psychiatric hos- 
pital in London, where he was appointed clinical director in 
1936. During World War 11, Lewis worked with military pa- 
tients and served on service psychiatry committees. He was 
a member of the Medical Research Council's brain injuries 
committee and prepared a report for the council on neurosis 
in wartime. In 1943 he was appointed civilian consultant to the 
Royal Air Force. In 1946 Maudsley hospital was designated a 
university teaching center and Lewis was appointed profes- 
sor. He wrote extensively on diverse topics. His contributions 
on depression and obsessional states were widely recognized. 
He also wrote on postcontusional states of the brain “Discus- 
sion on Differential Diagnosis and Treatment of Post Contu- 
sional States” (1942), and on effort syndrome and postopera- 
tive conditions. Lewis maintained that psychiatry should be 
an integral part of medicine and stressed the potential contri- 
bution of the social scientist to psychiatry. He explored many 
socio-medical and social-psychiatric problems such as aging, 
occupational adjustment, and public attitudes to mental ill- 
ness. He contributed to the literature of psychiatric genetics 
and the history of psychiatry. An example of the latter is “Let- 
ter from Britain” (1953). He was knighted in 1959. Among his 
books were Inquiries in Psychiatry (1967), and a collection of 
essays and lectures The State of Psychiatry (1967). Lewis was 
among the first psychiatrists in Britain given significant posi- 
tions and honors by mainstream medicine. Thus, in 1952, he 
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became the first psychiatrist appointed to Britain's Medical 
Research Council. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Shepherd, in: PH. Hoch and J. Zubin 
(eds.), Comparative Epidemiology of the Mental Disorders (1961), 
ix-xiv; A. Grinstein, Index of Psychoanalytic Writings, 3 (1958), 1228; 
7 (1964), 3637. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; M. Shepherd, 
“From Social Medicine to Social Psychiatry: The Achievement of Sir 
Aubrey Lewis,” in: Charles E. Rosenberg (ed.), Healing and History: 


Essays for George Rosen (1979). 
[Louis Miller] 


LEWIS, BERNARD (1916- ), British-born historian of Is- 
lamic studies. Lewis received his Ph.D. from the Univer- 
sity of London (1939), then served in the British army and 
was attached later to a department of the Foreign Office. He 
was professor of history of the Near and Middle East at the 
School of Oriental and African Studies in the University of 
London (1949-1974). Subsequently, he was appointed profes- 
sor in the Cleveland E. Dodge Chair of Near Eastern Studies 
at Princeton University and a long-term member of the In- 
stitute for Advanced Study. He retired from Princeton and 
the 1As in 1986. 

Lewis received many academic prizes and was awarded 15 
honorary degrees. His studies have been translated into more 
than 25 languages. Most deal with Islamic history, chiefly Arab 
and Turkish, although he also translated poetry from He- 
brew, Arabic, Turkish, and Persian into English and served 
as editor of the second edition of the Encyclopaedia of Islam. 
Among his numerous books are The Arabs in History (1950); 
‘The Emergence of Modern Turkey (1961); The Muslim Discov- 
ery of Europe (1982); The Jews of Islam (1984); Semites and An- 
tisemites (1986); The Political Language of Islam (1988); Islam 
and the West (1993); Cultures in Conflict: Christians, Muslims 
and Jews in the Age of Discovery (1995); The Multiple Identities 
of the Middle East (1998); Music from a Distant Drum (2001); 
What Went Wrong: Western Impact and Middle Eastern Re- 
sponse (2002); The Crisis of Islam: Holy War and Unholy Ter- 
ror (2003); and From Babel to Dragomans: Interpreting the 
Middle East (2004). 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Kramer, “Introduction” to The 
Jewish Discovery of Islam: Studies in Honor of Bernard Lewis (ed. M. 


Kramer; 1999); “Lewis, Bernard, in: Encyclopaedia of Historians and 
Historical Writing (1999), 1, 719-20. 


[Norman Itzkowitz / Jacob M. Landau (24 ed.)] 


LEWIS, DAVID (1909-1981), Canadian lawyer and socialist 
politician. Lewis was born in Svisloch, Belorussia. His father, 
Morris, was an active member of the *Bund and maintained 
his involvement after the family immigrated to Montreal 
in 1921. In 1931 Lewis earned a B.A. from McGill and won a 
Rhodes scholarship to Oxford, where he became president of 
the Oxford Union. On his return to Montreal he was admit- 
ted to the Quebec Bar and became a founder of the largely 
western-based social democratic Cooperative Commonwealth 
Federation (ccF). He became the party’s national secretary 
in 1936 and for many years the party’s sole paid employee. 
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Through the 1940s he ran for a seat in the House of Commons 
but was defeated on each occasion. In a 1943 by-election in 
Montreal's Cartier riding he lost to Fred *Rose, who became 
Canada’s first and only Communist member of Parliament. 

Lewis resigned as national secretary of the CCF in 1950 
and moved to Toronto to practice law. He became legal advi- 
sor to several major unions including the United Steel Work- 
ers of America’s Canadian division, and assisted the union 
in its battles with the Communist-led Mine, Mill union. But 
he also remained active in the ccr. He was successively vice 
chairman, chairman, and president of the ccr. He also helped 
organize the New Democratic Party (NDP), the more urban- 
based successor to the CCF, and in 1962 won a seat in the 
House of Commons for the Npp in a Toronto riding and rep- 
resented the NppP in Parliament from 1965 to 1974. In 1971 he 
was chosen leader of the NppP, the first Jewish leader of a ma- 
jor Canadian political party, and in the 1972 election became 
head of the 31-member Npp caucus which held the balance 
of power between the governing Liberals and the opposition 
Conservatives. He propped up the Liberals, holding them toa 
very progressive legislative agenda. Lewis was defeated in the 
1974 election and stepped down as Npp leader and took up a 
teaching post at Carleton University in Ottawa. 

Lewis was active in Jewish affairs and was vice president 
of the Jewish Labor Committee of Canada, sat on several Ca- 
nadian Jewish Congress committees, and was on the board 
of the Canadian Council of Christians and Jews. Although 
raised in a Bundist home, Lewis warmed to Zionism and the 
State of Israel after the Holocaust. He helped forge good re- 
lations between the Canadian labour movement and Israel. 
Lewis was honored with the Order of Canada, Canada’s high- 
est civilian award. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Lewis, The Good Fight: Political Mem- 
oirs, 1909-1958 (1981); C. Smith, Unfinished Business: The Lewis Fam- 


ily (1989). 
[Ben G. Kayfetz] 


LEWIS, SIR GEORGE (1833-1911), English lawyer. Born in 
London, Lewis entered his father’s firm of solicitors in 1856 
and became prominent as an advocate in the London police 
courts. He appeared in a series of celebrated criminal trials in 
the latter half of the 19 century and acquired a particularly 
large practice in financial and libel cases. Noted for his com- 
plete discretion, he represented many society figures in divorce 
and libel proceedings. His clients included such famous fig- 
ures and litigants as Sir Alfred Douglas, Charles Lawes (of the 
celebrated libel case Belt vs. Lawes), Adolph Beck, and George 
Archer-Shee. He was a close friend of the Prince of Wales, and 
was knighted in 1893 and made a baronet in 1902. Lewis was 
a prominent advocate of criminal law reform. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 
LEWIS, HYMAN (Chaim; 1911- ), author and journalist. 


Born in London, Lewis edited Jewish periodicals in England 
and South Africa. Although he wrote verse, Lewis was mainly 
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known for his autobiographical novel, A Soho Address (1965), 
which presents a vivid picture of his Orthodox family and of 
Jewish immigrant life in London between the world wars. In 
later life Lewis lived in South Africa, and published a book of 
poetry, From Soho to Jerusalem, in 2000. 


LEWIS, I.M. (1930- ), social anthropologist. Born in 
Glasgow, Scotland, loan Myrddin Lewis was educated at the 
University of Glasgow and at Oxford University, where he 
received a diploma in social anthropology in 1952, a B.Litt. 
in 1953, and a D.Phil. in 1957. He worked as a research assis- 
tant at the Royal Institute of International Affairs in London 
in 1954 and 1955, then as a lecturer in African Studies at the 
University College of Rhodesia and Nyasaland in Salisbury, 
Southern Rhodesia (now the University of Zimbabwe), from 
1957 to 1960. Lewis returned to the University of Glasgow as 
a lecturer in social anthropology from 1960 to 1963, and he 
became a lecturer in anthropology at the University of Lon- 
don in 1963. From 1982 Lewis was professor of anthropology 
at the London School of Economics and Political Science and 
served as honorary director of the International African Insti- 
tute, eventually becoming professor emeritus of anthropology 
at the London School of Economics. 

Lewis wrote many significant works on African religious 
and cultural systems, including Peoples of the Horn of Africa: 
Somali, Afar, and Saho (1955); Pastoral Democracy: A Study 
of Pastoralism and Politics among the Northern Somali of the 
Horn of Africa (1961); A Modern History of Somalia (1988); 
Blood and Bone: The Call of Kinship in Somali Society (1994); 
and Saints and Somalis: Popular Islam in a Clan-Based Soci- 
ety (1998). 

Lewis's 1971 work, Ecstatic Religion: An Anthropological 
Study of Spirit Possession and Shamanism, became a classic 
text in university departments of anthropology, sociology, 
religion, and psychology. Lewis explored in this work the so- 
cial functions of the notion of spirit possession, as well as the 
psychological foundations of ecstatic experience, suggesting 
connections between shamanism and psychoanalysis. 

Lewis served as a member of numerous professional or- 
ganizations, including the International African Institute, the 
Royal Anthropological Institute, the Anglo-Somali Society, 
and the Association of Social Anthropologists of the British 
Commonwealth. He was a Colonial Social Science research 
fellow in the Somaliland Protectorate from 1955 to 1957, a 
Carnegie visiting fellow in the Republic of Somalia in 1962, 
and a British Academy fellow in 1986. In addition to his many 
books, he contributed to numerous publications, including the 
Journal of Modern African Studies, and he served as the editor 
of the Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute (formerly 
published as Man) from 1968 to 1972. 


[Dorothy Bauhoff (24 ed.)] 
LEWIS, JERRY (Joseph Levitch; 1926- ), U.S. comedian. 


Born in Newark, New Jersey, Lewis started his career at 14 and 
joined Dean Martin to form a successful comedy team. To- 
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gether they made 16 films and appeared extensively in night- 
clubs and on television. Their films include My Friend Irma 
Goes West (1950), At War with the Army (1950), Sailor Beware 
(1951), Thats My Boy (1951), The Stooge (1953), The Caddy 
(1953), Living It Up (1954), You're Never Too Young (1955), Art- 
ists and Models (1955), and Hollywood or Bust (1956). After 
parting from Martin in 1956, Lewis became a successful co- 
median on his own, and wrote, directed, produced, and ap- 
peared in many films. Lewis starred in such films as The Deli- 
cate Delinquent (1957), The Sad Sack (1957), The Geisha Boy 
(1958), Don’t Give up the Ship (1959), Visit to a Small Planet 
(1960), The Bellboy (1960), Cinderfella (1960), The Ladies’ 
Man (1961), The Errand Boy (1961), It’s Only Money (1962), 
The Nutty Professor (1963), Who's Minding the Store? (1963), 
The Disorderly Orderly (1964), The Patsy (1964), The Family 
Jewels (1965), Boeing/Boeing (1965), Three on a Couch (1966), 
The Big Mouth (1967), Hardly Working (1980), Cracking Up 
(1983), The King of Comedy (1983), Arizona Dream (1993), and 
Funny Bones (1995). 

In addition to his many television appearances, Lewis 
had his own variety show, The Jerry Lewis Show, from 1967 
to 1969. He made his Broadway debut playing the role of the 
Devil in a revival of the musical Damn Yankees (1994-95). In 
1995 he won a Theatre World Special Award for his perfor- 
mance. Some of Lewis’ other honors include the French Le- 
gion of Honor (1984) and the Lifetime Achievement Award in 
Comedy from the American Comedy Awards (1998). In 1997 
he was nominated for the Nobel Peace Prize for his 50 years 
of raising money to fight muscular dystrophy. In what was to 
become an annual Labor Day event, Lewis held his first ben- 
efit concert for muscular dystrophy at Carnegie Hall in June 
1955. The 16-hour show was broadcast on the radio and raised 
$600,000 for the Muscular Dystrophy Association. In 1966 
his first televised Mpa benefit was aired over the Labor Day 
weekend on a TV station in New York City; the 21-hour show 
raised more than $1 million in pledges. In 1998, his star-stud- 
ded appeal made history as the first telethon seen around the 
world via Internet simulcast. 

Lewis wrote The Total Film-Maker (1971), Instruction 
Book for ... Being a Person (1981), and Jerry Lewis, in Person 
(with H. Gluck, 1982). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Lewis, I Laffed Till I Cried: Thirty-Six Years 
of Marriage to Jerry Lewis (1993) 


[Jonathan Licht / Ruth Beloff (2"¢ ed.)] 


LEWIS, LEOPOLD DAVIS (1828-1890), English playwright. 
The son of a London physician, Levy’s grisly melodrama, The 
Bells, made famous by Sir Henry Irving’s London production 
of 1871, was an English adaptation of Le Juif polonais (1862), 
by the French writers Erckmann-Chatrian. A London law- 
yer, Lewis also wrote other plays, including The Wandering 
Jew (1873), and a collection of short stories, A Peal of Merry 
Bells (1880). 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 
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LEWIS, OSCAR (1914-1970), U.S. anthropologist. Born in 
New York City, Lewis was a research associate at Yale (1942- 
43), a propaganda analyst for the U.S. Department of Justice 
(1943), and a social scientist in the Department of Agriculture 
(1944-45). He also taught at various institutions, and, from 
1948, at the University of Illinois. Lewis’ chief interests were 
in the fields of cultural change and applied anthropology. His 
particular contribution was the application of the anthropo- 
logical method to the study of the urban family unit, especially 
among poverty-stricken Mexicans and Puerto Ricans. In this 
connection he originated the idea of the “culture of poverty,” 
a concept that achieved wide currency in the 1960s, a decade 
of profound social and racial turmoil when the problem of 
the urban poor became a primary governmental concern. In 
his research, Lewis made wide use of tape recordings to take 
down the case histories and reactions of his subjects. His study 
of a poor family in Mexico City, published as The Children of 
Sanchez (1961), achieved wide popularity both among sociolo- 
gists and the general reading public. His other books include 
Five Families: Mexican Case Studies in the Culture of Poverty 
(1959); Pedro Martinez: A Mexican Peasant and his Family 
(1964); and La Vida: A Puerto-Rican Family in the Culture of 
Poverty, San Juan and New York (1966). 


[Ephraim Fischoff] 


LEWIS, PETER B. (1933-_), U.S. businessman and philan- 
thropist. Lewis grew up in Cleveland Heights, Ohio, and grad- 
uated from Princeton University in 1955. Upon graduation 
he began work at Progressive, the insurance firm owned by 
his father, Joseph Lewis, who had died that year, and partner 
Jack Green. The company then had 40 employees. At the age 
of 31, Lewis bought out his father’s partner and became chief 
executive officer of the company. Under his leadership Pro- 
gressive became the third largest insurance company in the 
United States. Since resigning as CEO in 2000 (he remained 
chairman of the board of trustees), Lewis was best known for 
his philanthropy in education, the arts, and politics, occasion- 
ally disagreeing publicly with the very institutions he supports. 
He and architect Frank *Gehry worked together on several 
of Lewis’ philanthropic efforts, including buildings at both 
Case Western Reserve University and Princeton University. 
Lewis was a major donor to the Guggenheim Museum and, 
as of 2005, was the largest single contributor to the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union. He supported Jewish community 
efforts in both Cleveland and Florida. With George *Soros, 
he contributed to MoveOn.org, a grass roots political group 
which unsuccessfully tried to elect a Democratic candidate to 
the U.S. presidency in 2004. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Dettelbach, “Peter B. Lewis Tells It Like 
It Is,” in: The Cleveland Jewish News, 85:3 (July 19, 2002), 24); His- 
tory of Progressive, http://www.progressive.com/progressive/history. 
asp; S. Litt, “This Lone Ranger Has Nothing to Hide: Peter B. Lewis, 
Progressive Corporation Chairman Has Strong Views on Art, Phi- 
lanthropy, and the City of Cleveland,’ in: The Plain Dealer (Sept. 29, 
2002, p. Al). 
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LEWIS, SAMUEL (1838-1901), British moneylender and 
philanthropist. Lewis was born in Birmingham, the son of an 
impoverished dealer, and originally worked as a peddler. He 
eventually became a successful salesman in jewelry, and from 
the late 1860s lived in London. In 1869 he began as a money- 
lender, specializing in making loans to aristocrats and land- 
owners in embarrassing circumstances, often as they awaited 
their inheritance. From his office in Mayfair, London, Lewis 
became one of the most prominent moneylenders of his time, 
known for providing legitimate loans to Britain’s aristocrats 
at competitive rates, often with conditions more favorable 
than commercial banks. Unlike many moneylenders, he was 
widely respected for his integrity and discretion, and even 
moved as an equal in upper class circles. While he attracted 
his share of hostility, remarkably little appears to have been 
antisemitic, and his sharpest critic was the Jewish solicitor Sir 
George *Lewis. At his death Lewis left the vast sum of £2.6 
million, one of the largest British fortunes of the time. He and 
his wife, Ada (d. 1906), were among the greatest philanthro- 
pists of their time, giving away over £3 million and founding 
the well-known Samuel Lewis Trust houses, cheaply rented 
flats for the working classes. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; G. Black, Lender to the Lords; 
Giver to the Poor (1992). 


[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 


LEWIS, SAMUEL ALEXANDER (1831-1913), U.S. politi- 
cian and philanthropist. Lewis was born in London, but at 
the age of six months was brought to the United States. He 
first devoted himself to business and was so successful that 
he was able to retire in 1862 and thereafter devoted himself 
to public life, his first appointment being as school commis- 
sioner of New York, of what were then the Ninth and Sixteenth 
wards, in 1868. In 1874 he was elected alderman-at-large and 
later, in the same year, president of the aldermanic board, and 
was reelected in 1876. During this period he served as acting 
mayor of New York City for six months. In 1877 he declined 
an invitation to accept nomination as mayor on the Demo- 
cratic ticket. 

Lewis was one of the founders of the Jews’ Hospital of 
New York (now Mt. Sinai Hospital). 


LEWIS, SHARI (Phyllis Hurwitz; 1934-1998), U.S. ventrilo- 
quist, singer, dancer, musician, writer. For all her many accom- 
plishments, Lewis is best known in connection with her long- 
time colleague Lamb Chop, a sock puppet. Lewis was born in 
New York City. Her father, Abraham Hurwitz, was a founding 
member of New York’s Yeshiva University. He also played a 
significant role in his daughter’s dramatic capabilities — Lewis 
began her career in entertainment at age 13, performing magic 
acts with Jewish content that her father had taught her. Lewis 
attended New York’s High School of Music and Art and also 
studied at the American School of Ballet. She completed one 
year at Columbia University before dropping out to begin her 
career as a performer. In 1952, Lewis came in first for her pup- 
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petry on Arthur Godfrey's Talent Scouts television show. By 
1960, The Shari Lewis Show was on the air and she and Lamb 
Chop were well on their way to becoming two of America’s 
most beloved television characters. Lewis always focused on 
providing young children with educational and moral content. 
In addition to her work on television, she wrote more than 30 
books and sold thousands of videos. In 1994, PBs revived her 
original television concept and Lamb Chop’s Play-Along was 
back on the air. Of the 12 Emmys that she won throughout 
her career, five were awarded for the show in its final, revived 
version. Lewis was diagnosed with uterine cancer in 1998 and 
died of pneumonia while under treatment. 

[Casey Schwartz (2"4 ed.)] 


LEWIS, STEPHEN (1937-_ ), Canadian politician, diplomat, 
humanitarian. Lewis was born in Ottawa but raised in Toronto 
in a political family. Stephen’s Polish-born father, David *Lewis, 
was national secretary of the social democratic ccr Party and 
an architect of its successor, the New Democratic Party (NDP). 
From an early age, Stephen was immersed in politics. Drop- 
ping out of university he left for England to work for the So- 
cialist International before setting out on two years of travel 
through Africa. He returned to Canada to help build the newly 
formed Npp and in 1963, at only 25, Lewis was elected to the 
Ontario legislature. A riveting and passionate speaker, Lewis 
was elected head of the provincial NpP in 1970. After a disap- 
pointing election in 1971, he dominated the 1975 campaign, 
winning many first-time party supporters. Elected leader of the 
Opposition, he forced the minority Conservative government 
to introduce major social reforms including legislated rent con- 
trol and workplace safety. When the Npp did not make gains 
in the 1978 elections Lewis resigned as party leader. 

He worked for several years as a labor relations arbitra- 
tor and media personality, often speaking out on issues of 
human rights, the environment, education, health care, and 
children’s advocacy before beginning a new career as a diplo- 
mat and international human rights advocate. In 1984 Lewis 
was appointed Canadian ambassador to the United Nations by 
Conservative Prime Minister Brian Mulroney, a position Lewis 
held until 1988. While he was ambassador to the un, the secre- 
tary-general of the United Nations appointed him as his special 
advisor on Africa to aid in “the mobilization of the interna- 
tional community,’ and he chaired the committee that drafted 
a five-year UN Programme on African Economic Recovery. 
From 1995 to 1999 he served as deputy director of UNICEF. In 
1998 Lewis was also appointed by the Organization for African 
Unity to a panel of “Eminent Personalities” investigating the 
Rwanda genocide. After years speaking out on behalf of those 
stricken with HIV/ArDs, he became the United Nations secre- 
tary-general’s special envoy for HIv/arDs in Africa and was a 
tireless advocate for those suffering from the pandemic. 

Lewis also heads the Stephen Lewis Foundation, a Can- 
ada-based charitable foundation that helps Hrv/arps victims 
in Africa. He married journalist Michele *Landsberg. 

[Harold Troper (2"4 ed.)] 
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LEWIS, TED (Gershon Mendeloff; “Kid, “Aldgate Sphinx”; 
1894-1970), U.S. boxer, world welterweight champion 1915-16, 
1917-19; member of the Ring Boxing Hall of Fame and Inter- 
national Boxing Hall of Fame. One of the greatest English 
fighters, Lewis was born the fourth of eight children to Solo- 
mon, a poor Russian immigrant cabinetmaker in London's 
East End, dropping out of school at 12 to help the family with 
its income. Lewis began his professional career as a bantam- 
weight on September 13, 1909, six weeks before his 15‘ birth- 
day, hence the nickname “Kid.” He fought for two decades 
in six weight classes, and he fought often - in 1941 alone he 
fought 58 times, losing only 3, and 39 more times in 1912 with 
only 4 losses. While it is difficult to gauge the exact number of 
fights Lewis fought, boxrec.com accounts for 302, with Lewis 
winning 230 including 80 by knockout, losing 43, and draw- 
ing 22, with seven no-contests. Overall Lewis fought an esti- 
mated 400 fights. On October 6, 1913, Lewis won the British 
featherweight title, and he became the world welterweight 
champion at 21 with a win over Jack Britton on August 31, 
1915. Lewis and Britton had one of the 20 century’s greatest 
ring rivalries, fighting each other 20 times — six times for the 
title, which changed hands four times - over a six-year span 
for a total of 224 rounds. Lewis also lost a controversial light 
heavyweight title bout to Georges Carpentier on May 11, 1922, 
when Carpentier knocked out Lewis while the referee was still 
pulling the fighters apart. Nat Fleischer ranked Lewis as the 
#4 all-time welterweight. Lewis was the first fighter to use a 
protective mouthpiece, which was developed by his dentist. 
He is the subject of a biography written by his son Morton, 
Ted Kid Lewis: His Life and Times (1990). Lewis was elected to 
the Boxing Hall of Fame in 1964, and the International Box- 


ing Hall of Fame in 1992. 
[Elli Wohlgelernter (2"¢ ed.)] 


LEWISOHN, U.S. family of industrialists and philanthropists. 
LEONARD LEWISOHN (1847-1902) was born in Hamburg, 
Germany, the son of Samuel Lewisohn, a prominent merchant. 
After arriving in New York City in 1865, he and his brothers 
JULIUS and ADOLPH (1849-1938), who came from Hamburg 
to New York City in 1867, founded Lewisohn Brothers. Origi- 
nally active in the ostrich feather and allied import-export ac- 
tivities, the firm soon pioneered in the development of copper 
mines in the United States and moved into worldwide sales of 
copper and lead. Leonard's philanthropies included the He- 
brew Sheltering Guardian Society and the Jewish Theological 
Seminary, as well as general leadership in New York Jewish 
community affairs. 

In 1898, Adolph and Leonard, with Henry H. Rogers and 
William Rockefeller, formed the United Metals Selling Com- 
pany. Among the other firms with which Adolph was associ- 
ated were the General Development Co., the American Smelt- 
ing and Refining Co., Tennessee Copper and Chemical Co., 
and Adolph Lewisohn and Sons. Adolph rapidly accumulated 
a fortune in these enterprises and became prominent in civic, 
communal, and cultural affairs. He was especially interested 
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in child care, crime prevention, and prison reform and served 
as president of the National Committee on Prisons and Prison 
Labor. Adolph Lewisohn was also president of the Hebrew 
Sheltering Guardian Society for over 30 years, was one of the 
founders of the American ORT in 1924, and made generous 
contributions to Columbia University, the Federation for the 
Support of Jewish Philanthropic Societies in New York, Mount 
Sinai Hospital, and Brooklyn Museum. He was also a noted 
art and rare book collector. Adolph’s best-known gift was the 
6,000-seat athletic stadium he gave to City College of New 
York in 1915. He stipulated in his will that the college allow it to 
be used for concerts in the summer, and for almost 50 years (to 
1966) it was the setting for inexpensive musical events. Leon- 
ard’s son FREDERICK (1882-1959) entered the family business 
in 1898 and participated in the formation of American Smelt- 
ing and Refining Company and Anaconda Copper Company. 
His interests also included gold and platinum mines in Colom- 
bia and the Lewisohn Copper Corporation of Arizona. Lew- 
isohn was a member of the New York Stock Exchange and a 
director of the New York Central Railroad. 

Adolph’s son SAM ADOLPH (1884-1951) was born in 
New York City. After working briefly as a lawyer, he decided 
in 1910 to devote himself to his family’s mining and financial 
enterprises. He continued his father’s interests in child wel- 
fare and prison reform and made distinguished contributions 
in industrial relations; he was a founder and the first presi- 
dent (1923-26) of the American Management Association 
and worked with the American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation, the U.S. Employment Service, and the New York City 
Industrial Relations Board. He was actively associated with 
the municipal reform movement and served as an officer of 
Citizen’s Union of New York for many years. His cultural in- 
terests were expressed in art collecting and contributions to 
the Metropolitan Museum and the Museum of Modern Art. 
He was prominent in Jewish communal affairs, including the 
Hebrew Sheltering Guardian Society, Jewish Child Care As- 
sociation, Federation for the Support of Jewish Philanthropic 
Societies of New York, and the United Jewish Appeal. Lew- 
isohn was the author of New Leadership in Industry (1926), 
Painters and Personality (1937), and Human Leadership in In- 
dustry (1945). Sam Adolph married MARGARET SELIGMAN 
(1895-1954), the daughter of Isaac Newton *Seligman. Her 
principal activities were with the Public Education Associa- 
tion of New York, which she led for over 30 years. She was one 
of the founders of Bennington College in 1932 and also served 
as a trustee of Vassar College. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: JE (on Leonard); DAB, 22 (1958), 383-4 (on 
Adolph); S. Birmingham, Our Crowd (1967); B.E. Supple, in: Business 
History Review, 31 (1957), 143-78; National Cyclopedia of American 
Biography, vol. 11, 263-4 (on Sam Adolph); National Cyclopedia of 
American Biography, vol. 44, 148 (on Margaret Seligman). 


[Morton Rosenstock] 


LEWISOHN, LUDWIG (1882-1955), U.S. novelist and essay- 
ist. Born into a middle class Berlin family, Lewisohn was taken 
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to Charleston, South Carolina, in 1890. In his autobiography, 
Up Stream (1922), he wrote of his student years at Columbia 
University, where he had specialized in English literature with 
a view to taking up college teaching, but was shocked to find 
anti-Jewish prejudice barring his way. He was professor of 
German at Ohio State University (1911-19) and won recogni- 
tion as a literary scholar with his translation of Hauptmann, 
Rilke, and Sudermann and critical works such as The Mod- 
ern Drama (1915) and The Spirit of Modern German Literature 
(1916). During World War 1 Lewisohn’s pacifism and pro-Ger- 
man sympathies ended his academic career, which was only 
resumed 30 years later with his appointment as professor of 
comparative literature at Brandeis University in 1948. From 
1919 to 1926 he was an associate editor of The Nation. 

Between 1924 and 1940 Lewisohn lived mostly in Paris, 
where the singer and poet Thelma Spear (1903-1968) kept 
house for him and maintained a literary salon. Meanwhile, he 
had become deeply interested in Zionism. He visited Palestine 
in 1925 and recorded his impressions of its transformation by 
Jewish colonists in Israel (1925). In another volume of autobi- 
ography, Mid-Channel (1929), and in The Answer: The Jew and 
the World (1939), he told of his discovery of his Jewish heritage 
and its effect on his outlook. Lewisohn negated the common 
American assumption that, for Jews, the United States was 
a home and not merely another exile, insisting that it could 
never fully replace Zion. The country’s non-Jewish majority 
determined what was American or un-American, and had 
the power to impose its will and thinking on the Jewish mi- 
nority. He therefore called upon American Jews to repudiate 
assimilation and find their way back to their own sources in 
the land of Israel, where Jews first underwent the group expe- 
rience which stamped them eternally as a people. 

Lewisohn wrote several novels, most of which dealt either 
with marital problems or with Jewish themes. Among the latter 
are The Island Within (1928, 19687), The Last Days of Shylock 
(1931), Trumpet of Jubilee (1937), and In a Summer Season (1955). 
His other works include Don Juan (1923), Stephen Escott (1930), 
‘The Case of Mr. Crump (1931), This People (1933), Breathe Upon 
‘These (1944), Among the Nations (1948), and Goethe (1949). He 
edited Creative America (1933), Rebirth; A Book of Modern Jew- 
ish Thought (1935), Jewish Short Stories (1945), and Theodore 
Herzl: A Portrait for This Age (1955). Between 1943 and 1948, 
Lewisohn was editor of The New Palestine, and from 1947, of the 
American Zionist Review. His last works include The American 
Jew: Character and Destiny (1950) and What is the Jewish Heri- 
tage? (1954). His son JAMES LEWISOHN (1929-_) was poet in 
residence at the University of Maine. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: EA. Levy, in: JBA, 14 (1956/57), 46-55; S. 
Liptzin, Generation of Decision (1958), 224-33; Chyet, in: aya, 11 
(1959), 125-47; idem, in: AJHSQ, 54 (1964-65), 296-322. 

[Sol Liptzin] 


LEWITE, LEON (1878-1944), Polish Zionist. Born in War- 
saw, Lewite joined the Zionist Movement as a youth. After the 
revolution of the Young Turks (1908), Lewite made it possible, 
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through a donation of a considerable sum (5,000 rubles), to 
establish a Zionist political and information center in Con- 
stantinople with the participation of Victor *Jacobson, Vladi- 
mir *Jabotinsky, and Richard *Lichtheim. With the outbreak 
of World War 1 (1914), he moved to Moscow, where he joined 
the leadership of the Zionist Movement and of the Jewish 
community. After the establishment of independent Poland 
(1918), Lewite returned to Warsaw and served in the front line 
of Jewish and Zionist affairs. He was a representative of Polish 
Jewry on the Comité des Délégations Juives which represented 
Jewish interests at the Paris Peace Conference, and took part 
in the first Zionist conference held after the war in London 
(1920). Lewite concerned himself basically with practical af- 
fairs, especially with the organization of aliyah from Poland to 
Palestine. In 1925 he established a Polish-Palestinian chamber 
of commerce and remained its president until 1939. His out- 
look - encouragement of private middle-class initiative and 
lack of sympathy for the collective and cooperative labor econ- 
omy in Palestine - placed him among the right-wing *General 
Zionists. He steered the policy of the Zionist movement in Po- 
land in this direction for many years until the “radical” fac- 
tion, under the leadership of Yizhak *Gruenbaum, prevailed 
and caused him to resign from the presidency of the organiza- 
tion. The General Zionists in Poland then split, in effect, into 
two factions: one termed itself Et Livnot (“This is the Time to 
Build”) and remained under the direction of Lewite; the other, 
Al ha-Mishmar, was led by Gruenbaum. Lewite did not de- 
vote much attention to Jewish policy on the Polish scene; he 
devoted himself mainly to encouraging aliyah to Palestine, 
especially during the years of the middle-class Fourth Aliyah 
in the 1920s. With the outbreak of World War 11 (1939) Lewite 
succeeded in reaching Palestine, where he was completely re- 
stricted from public activity by a severe illness. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Gruenbaum, Penei ha-Dor, 1 (1957), 193-9. 
ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Mendelsohn, Zionism in Poland, The For- 


mative Years, 1915-1926 (1981), index. 
[Aryeh Tartakower] 


LE WITT, JAN (1907-1991), graphic artist. Le Witt was born 
in Czestochowa, Poland, and was entirely self-taught as an art- 
ist, claiming that the greatest influences he had known were 
the beauty of the town in which he grew up and the surround- 
ing countryside. After the death of his father in 1920, he was 
greatly influenced by his maternal grandfather who had been 
Maggid of the Great Synagogue in Odessa, Russia. At the age 
of 18, Le Witt left Poland and traveled widely in Europe and 
the Middle East, working in a series of jobs, including archi- 
tectural draughtsman, printer’s apprentice, and signwriter. 
Eventually the opportunity to train as a graphic artist deter- 
mined his future career. He returned to Poland in 1928 and 
worked in Warsaw as a freelance graphic designer, which led 
to a highly successful career. In 1929, he designed the first 
modern Hebrew typeface, called Chaim. He traveled each 
summer to Vienna, Leipzig, Berlin, and the Dessau Bauhaus, 
where he met Paul Klee, who had considerable influence on 
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him. Le Witt held a one-man exhibition of his graphic work at 
the Warsaw Society of Fine Art in 1930. He spent 1931 in Paris 
and tried to study painting. In 1933, back in Poland, he met 
the German-born George *Him with whom he founded the 
now famous graphic team Le Witt-Him. In 1937, they moved 
to London where they continued their successful partnership 
and were engaged both by government departments and by 
commercial houses. Le Witt began to devote more and more 
time to painting, and in 1947 held his first one-man show at 
the Zwemmer Gallery, London; the following year he designed 
a ballet for Sadler’s Wells. Subsequently, he devoted himself 
entirely to fine art, exhibiting regularly throughout Europe. He 
visited Israel on a number of occasions. A book on his work, 
by Herbert Read and Jean Cassou, appeared in 1971. 


[Charles Samuel Spencer] 


LEWITT, SOL (1928- _), U.S. sculptor, printmaker, drafts- 
man, conceptual artist. LeWitt worked serially, exploring the 
same concept in several media: books, prints, wall drawings, 
drawings on paper, and structures (the artist's preferred termi- 
nology for his “sculptures”). His June 1967 essay “Paragraphs 
on Conceptual Art” serves as LeWitt’s manifesto: “In concep- 
tual art the idea or concept is the most important aspect of the 
work ... all of the planning and decisions are made beforehand 
and the execution is a perfunctory affair. The idea becomes a 
machine that makes the art.” 

Born in Hartford, Connecticut, to Russian immigrant 
parents, LeWitt showed an interest in art as a child. He stud- 
ied art as an undergraduate at Syracuse University (1945-49), 
learning how to paint and draw figuratively. During the Korean 
War he served in the United States Army overseas (1951-52). 
After the war he moved to New York, attending the Cartoon- 
ists and Illustrators School (now the School of Visual Arts). A 
decisive experience of this early period was a year employed as 
a graphic designer for the architect I.M. Pei (1955-56). LeWitt 
learned the value in having others implement his designs, a 
working method he continued to practice. In these years he 
experimented with painting in an Abstract Expressionist style 
and making pencil or ink figurative drawings, sometimes af- 
ter Old Master paintings. LeWitt’s first paintings to incorpo- 
rate text and image were done in 1962. The following year he 
created several free-standing forms. His first modular pieces 
were completed in 1965 and a year later he combined the mod- 
ules serially. With LeWitt believing that art must be neutral 
to allow the viewer access to the larger form and idea of the 
piece rather than to elicit emotion, his working materials are 
abstract and often colorless. LeWitt’s final rejection of the tra- 
ditional canvas and illusionistic imagery occurred in October 
1968 when he developed his first wall drawing at the Paula 
Cooper Gallery, New York. His wall drawings begin as a set 
of directions for a draftsperson that produces the image, akin 
to an architect that presents plans to a builder. These detailed 
instructions delineate all aspects of line and form. 

LeWitt designed several projects with Jewish themes, 
including the monument Black Form Dedicated to the Miss- 
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ing Jews (1989), now located in Hamburg, Germany, after the 
city of Muenster rejected the piece in 1987. A staid cinderblock 
wall standing 97% inches high and 195 inches long placed in 
front of the city’s white neoclassical town hall, Le Witt’s painted 
black monument - without an inscription - is meant to evince 
the absence of the Jewish community. His wall painting at the 
United States Holocaust Memorial Museum, ominously ti- 
tled Consequence (1993), is part of the museum's permanent 
collection. In 2005, LeWitt installed Lost Voices, a temporary 
site-specific sculpture for an abandoned synagogue in Stom- 
meln, Germany. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. LeWitt, “Paragraphs on Conceptual Art,” 
in: Artforum (1967), 79-83; A. Legg (ed.), Sol Le Witt (1978). A. Zevi, 
Sol Le Witt: Critical Texts (1995); G. Garrels (ed.), Sol LeWitt: A Ret- 
rospective (2000). 

[Samantha Baskind (24 ed.)] 


LEWITZKY, BELLA (1916-2004), U.S. dancer, choreogra- 
pher, educator, and arts activist. Lewitzky, who was born to 
Russian-Jewish parents near California's Mojave Desert at 
the socialist commune Llano del Rio, was raised in San Ber- 
nardino. At 18, she moved to Los Angeles to dance, joining 
the Horton Dance Group in 1935. Lester Horton built his tech- 
nique and choreography on Lewitzky’s technical prowess and 
ability to extend and clarify his ideas, particularly in works like 
Salome (1937) and The Beloved (1948). In 1950, after Lewitzky 
and her husband, architect and former Horton dancer New- 
ell Reynolds, left Horton over artistic and management con- 
cerns, her style evolved into non-linear explorations of pure 
motion that evoked the human condition through the imag- 
ery of sculpted, gravity-defying movement. 

A renowned master teacher, Lewitzky cultivated dancers 
of strength, control, and expressive range. From 1956 to 1974, 
she was dance chair at Idyllwild School of Music and the Arts, 
and from 1969 to 1974, founder and dean of the School of Dance 
at California Institute of the Arts. In 1968 she taught for two 
months at the Batsheva and Bat-Dor dance company schools 
in Israel. The Lewitzky Dance Company, which she founded 
in 1966, undertook extensive U.S. and international tours until 
1997. Committed to creating and sustaining a company far from 
the acknowledged dance center of New York City, she employed 
her dancers year-round at union scale with medical benefits for 
over 20 years, a rarity in American dance. Lewitzky often sought 
the challenge of artistic collaborations. Newell Reynolds’ trans- 
parent plexiglass sheets formed multi-leveled, mid-air dance 
platforms for Spaces Between (1974). Fashion designer Rudi 
Gernreich created dynamic costumes for Inscape (1976). 

In 1951 Lewitzky was subpoenaed by the House Un- 
American Activities Committee for activities that included 
integrating local ballet schools. “Uncooperative,’ she was 
blacklisted from the film work that supplemented her income, 
enduring several years of intimidation. In 1990 the National 
Endowment for the Arts began requiring grant recipients to 
sign an anti-obscenity clause. Guided by conscience and fear- 
ing a new era of censorship, she refused to sign, and success- 
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fully sued the NEA to eliminate the clause and regained her 
$72,000 grant. Numerous grants and awards included a 1977 
Guggenheim fellowship, a 1997 National Medal of Arts from 
President Bill Clinton, and five honorary doctorates. She was 
designated by the Dance Heritage Coalition as one of Amer- 
ica’s Irreplaceable Dance Treasures. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Eichenbaum, Masters of Movement, Por- 
traits of America’s Great Choreographers (2004); R.C. Smith, A Life in 
Motion, Oral history of Bella Lewitzky completed under the auspices 
of the Oral History Program, University of California, Los Angeles, 
Regents of the University of California (1997); L. Warren, Lester Hor- 


ton, Modern Dance Pioneer (1977). 
[Karen Goodman (2"4 ed.)] 


LEWKO (or Lewek), JORDANIS (d. 1395), the wealthiest 
Jew of Cracow (and Poland) in his time; he acted as court 
banker of the kings of Poland. The son of a wealthy merchant 
and owner of real estate who lived in Cracow from about 1324, 
Lewko is mentioned in documents of the early 1360s as the 
owner of houses and building plots in the city. He apparently 
amassed great wealth in dealing with these properties and 
began to lend money to the townsmen and the feudal lords 
(among others to the princes of Masovia). 

King Casimir 111 the Great, who put much confidence in 
him, entrusted him with the administration of the royal salt 
mines of Bochnia and Wieliczka and the mint of Cracow in 
1368. In appreciation of his services, the king presented him 
with two houses in the Jewish quarter of Cracow. Lewko, who 
also acted as tax collector for Archbishop Bodzanta, who was 
in charge of the royal estate in Cracow, aroused the anger of 
the townsmen (1369), but their complaints were rejected by the 
king. From 1374 Lewko was assisted in the administration of 
his local affairs by the Jewish agent Gosmaa. At the same time 
he entered into partnership with Jewish bankers and mer- 
chants in Cracow in order to carry out large loans and com- 
mercial dealings. During the early 1380s he opened commer- 
cial relations with the Jewish banker of Breslau, David Falken, 
and his son Israel (or Azriel). The greatest sums of money 
which Lewko lent were his loans to King Louis 1 of Hungary 
and Poland (Louis of Anjou). His financial power and influ- 
ence at court led the nobleman Clemens of Kuzow to address 
a complaint against him to Pope Boniface 1x (1392). Lewko’s 
heirs were his widow Swenka, his sons Abraham, Canaan, 
Jordan, and Israel, and his daughter Golda. For about 15 years 
the heirs worked together in order to collect the debts owed. 
After that, each managed his business affairs independently. 
Of Lewko'’s grandsons Jordan ranked among the leaders of the 
community of Cracow in 1465. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Schiper, Studya nad stosunkami gospodar- 
czymi Zydéw w Posce podczas sredniowiecza (1911), 115-26; M. Bala- 
ban, Historja, Zydow w Krakowie i na Kazimierzu, 1 (1931), 17-233 S. 
Kutrzeba, in: Przewodnik naukowo-literacki (1901), 1155. 


[Arthur Cygielman] 


LEWKOWITSCH, JULIUS (1857-1913), British organic 
chemist. Born in Germany, he settled in England in the 1880s. 
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As director of a London research institute he worked on ste- 
reochemistry and became the world’s leading authority on 
industrial technology of fats and oils. His Chemical Technol- 
ogy and Analysis of Oils, Fats and Waxes (3 vols., 18957) ran 
into many editions. 


LEWKOWITZ, ALBERT (1883-1954), philosophical and 
pedagogical writer and scholar. Lewkowitz, who was born in 
Georgenberg (Miasteczko), Silesia, studied at Breslau Uni- 
versity and Jewish Theological Seminary, becoming lecturer 
at the latter in the philosophy of religion and pedagogics in 
1914. During World War 1, he served as a chaplain in the Ger- 
man army. Taking refuge in Holland from Nazi Germany, he 
lectured from 1939 at the Ashkenazi Rabbinical Seminary in 
Amsterdam, but was interned in 1943 at the *Westerbork con- 
centration camp and from there was transferred to *Bergen- 
Belsen. Surviving the ordeal, he settled in Haifa, where he 
served as rabbi to the Ahavat Zion congregation (he was an 
adherent of moderate Reform) and as lecturer at the Even Pin- 
nah Teachers’ Seminary; he also taught at the Reali school. 

Lewkowitz’ scholarly activities date from the publication 
(1910) of his thesis dealing with Hegels Aesthetik im Verhaelt- 
niss zu Schiller. This was followed by studies on neo-Kantian- 
ism (in Zeitschrift fuer Philosophie und philosophische Kritik, 
vol. 144, no 1, 1911) and on the classical theory of law and state 
(Die klassische Rechts-und Staatsphilosophie, 1914), and other 
works. He soon turned to the study of the philosophy of reli- 
gion and of Judaism in particular, devoting special studies to 
the relationship to Judaism of such philosophers as *Spinoza, 
*Mendelssohn, and *Kant. Lewkowitz major work was Das 
Judentum und die geistigen Stroemungen des 19 Jahrhunderts 
(1935), which was preceded by two similarly titled articles 
which appeared in the 1928 Jahresbericht (“Annual Report”) 
of the Breslau seminary and in the seminary’s 75‘ anniver- 
sary volume (1929). In this work, Lewkowitz compares Jew- 
ish and general philosophies and points out their similarities 
and divergencies. He also wrote Hauptrichtungen der Paeda- 
gogik (1933). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Kisch (ed.), Breslau Seminary (1963), 130, 
281, 398f. (bibliography). 


LEWY, ISRAEL (1841-1917), rabbi and scholar. Born in In- 
owroclaw (Hohensalza), Poland, Lewy studied at the Breslau 
Jewish Theological Seminary. At the opening of the *Hoch- 
schule fuer die Wissenschaft des Judentum in Berlin in 1872, 
he became its lecturer in Talmud. In 1883 he returned to the 
Breslau Seminary in the same capacity and as Seminarrabbi- 
ner. Apart from his erudition in all branches of Jewish and 
general scholarship, Lewy brought a keen analytical sense 
and conjectural brilliance to the field of talmudical studies. 
He combined this freedom of enquiry with deep piety and 
strict observance. Lewy’s scholarly output is relatively small 
in quantity, but terse in style and free of polemics. It mainly 
appeared in the annual reports of the Hochschule and the 
Breslau seminary. His important works include Ueber einige 
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Fragmente aus der Mischna des Abba Saul (1876), a study in 
the sources of the Mishnah which has been called a classic 
example of modern talmudic research; Mechilta des R. Simon 
(1889), a study preparing the way for *D. Hoffmann and J.N. 
*Epstein in this field; and the first six chapters of Bava Kamma 
in the Jerusalem Talmud, with commentary and introduction 
(1895-1914). A Festschrift in Lewy’s honor was published in 
1911 (ed. by M. Brann and I. Elbogen). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Brann, Geschichte des juedisch-theolo- 
gischen Seminars (1904), 110, 131 (bibliography); Jahresbericht des ... 
Seminars Breslau (1917), 1ff.; I. Elbogen, in: Azpj, 8 (1917), 460 ff. 
(bibliography); E.E. Urbach, in: G. Kisch (ed.), Das Breslauer Semi- 


nar (1963), 177-82 (Heb.). 
[Jacob Rothschild] 


LEWY, JULIUS (1895-1963), Semitic philologist and Assyri- 
ologist. Born in Berlin, he began Assyriological studies with 
Heinrich Zimmern at Leipzig. After an interruption of five 
years in the military service, he resumed his studies in Ber- 
lin with Friedrich Delitzsch and Eduard Meyer and received 
his Ph.D. He taught at the University of Giessen from 1922 
(professor, 1930). From 1929 to 1936, he was curator of the 
Hilprecht collection of cuneiform tablets at the University of 
Jena. Dismissed from his post by the Nazis, he left Germany 
in 1933 and taught at the Sorbonne in Paris in 1933-34. He 
then came to the United States and taught at Johns Hopkins 
in 1934 when *Albright was in Palestine. Lewy became profes- 
sor at Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati in 1936 and taught 
Semitic Languages and Bible there until 1963, dying shortly 
after his retirement. 

His principal works are Untersuchungen zur akkadischen 
Grammatik (1921); Studien zu den alt-assyrischen Texten aus 
Kappadokien (1922); Die Kiiltepetexte aus der Sammlung Frida 
Hahn (1930); and in collaboration with G. Eissler, Altassyri- 
sche Rechtsurkunden von Kiiltepe (2 vols., 1930-35). Lewy also 
published many articles dealing with philological questions, 
Akkadian grammar, the study of Assyrian-Babylonian reli- 
gion, and problems concerning the study of Assyrian docu- 
ments of Cappadocia which were discovered in Kiiltepe (the 
ancient Kanish). Lewy’s works are of special importance for 
the study of old Assyrian texts. In this branch of Assyriology, 
Lewy was one of the most important modern researchers. In 
several of his works, he discussed problems arising out of the 
study of the ancient history of the Jewish people and biblical 
questions; for example Chronologie der Koenige von Israel und 
Juda (1927) and the problems of the Habiru and the Hebrews, 
on which he wrote in the periodical Hebrew Union College An- 
nual (1939, 1940, and 1957). His wife, HILDEGARD LEWY, was 
also an Assyriologist. She replaced her husband at Hebrew 
Union College following his death. 


ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Gwaltney, Jr., in: DBI, 2:59-60. 
[Hayim Tadmor / S. David Sperling (2"4 ed.)] 


LEWY, YOHANAN (Hans; 1904-1945), classical scholar. 
Lewy studied at the university of his native Berlin. After doing 
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research in Russia, Armenia, and Palestine, he settled in Pal- 
estine in 1933, becoming lecturer in classical languages at the 
Hebrew University. He made his chief scholarly contribution 
in the field of Jewish Hellenism (e.g., his articles in Encyclo- 
paedia Judaica and Eshkol Enziklopedyah Yisreelit), with par- 
ticular emphasis on Philonic studies (Neue Philontexte in der 
Ueberarbeitung des Ambrosius (1932); Von den Machterweisen 
Gottes (1935); The Pseudo-Philonic De Jona (vol. 1 only, 1936); 
Philosophical writings; Philo, Selections (1946), repr. in Three 
Jewish Philosophers (1960)). He edited volume 6 of I. Heine- 
mann-M. Adler’s Die Werke Philos von Alexandria (1938). 
A collection of his articles on Judaism in the Greco-Roman 
world appeared in 1960 under the title of Olamot Nifgashim 
(“Worlds Meet”). His untimely death cut short a brilliant scho- 
lastic career (see collected eulogies published by the Hebrew 
University in 1946 with a partial bibliography). A memorial 
volume, Sefer Yohanan Lewy. Mehkarim be-Helenismus Yehudi, 
edited by M. Schwabe and J. Gutman, appeared in 1949 (with 
bibliography by M.M. Plessner). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 183, incl. bibl. 


LEWYSOHN, ABRAHAM (1805-1860), Polish rabbi and 
scholar. Lewysohn, a native of Schwerzenz (Swarzec), Poz- 
nania, served as rabbi in Peiskretscham (Pyskowice), Silesia. 
He belonged to the pioneering generation of modern Jewish 
scholars, and his Mekorei Minhagim (1846), a study of the ori- 
gin of religious customs in rabbinic literature, was a consider- 
able contribution to scholarship. A shortened version with the 
same title was plagiarized by J. Finkelstein in 1874. He wrote 
numerous biographies of tannaim and amoraim, in both He- 
brew and German, and also talmudic novellae, grammatical 
studies, poetry, and Hebrew and German sermons. 


LEWYSOHN, YEHUDI LEIB LUDWIG (1819-1901), rabbi 
and scholar. Lewysohn, who was born in Schwerzenz (Swar- 
zec), Poznania, taught at Frankfurt on the Oder (1848-51) 
and served as rabbi and preacher in Worms (1851-59) and 
rabbi in Stockholm (1859-83). He was a regular contributor 
to the Hebrew press, particularly Ha-Maggid, and also wrote 
on Jewish subjects in German, English, French, and Swed- 
ish. Lewysohn’s most important book, Zoologie des Talmuds 
(1858), was the first scientific attempt by a Jewish scholar to 
collate all talmudic and midrashic references to animal life. He 
published many addenda to this work, some in Hebrew peri- 
odicals and anthologies including Gan Perahim, 3 (1891); Ner 
ha-Maaravi, 1, pts. 1 and 3 (1895); Kadimah, 1 (1899); Ozar ha- 
Hokhmah ve-ha-Madda, 2 (1854); Ha-Mizpeh; Ozar ha-Sifrut 
(1887-1902); and G.A. Kohut (ed.), Semitic Studies in Memory 
of Rev. Dr. Alexander Kohut (1897). Lewysohn also published 
a book of epitaphs from the Jewish cemetery of Worms, Naf- 
shot Zaddikim (Ger., 1855); sermon collections in German and 
Swedish; and textbooks. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Reines, Dor va-Hakhamav (1890), 123-32; 
K. Wilhelm, in: HJ, 15 (1953), 49-58. 
[Getzel Kressel] 
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LEYON, AVRAM (1912-1985), Turkish journalist. Leyon 
was born in Balat, Istanbul. In 1928 he started working for the 
newspaper Cumhuriyet and in 1947 began to publish Salom 
together with Izak Yaes. Yaes left after a short time and Leyon 
continued to publish Salom alone until 1983. In 1984 he sold 
the rights to use the name to the Jewish community and died 
shortly afterwards. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Haleva, “Avram Leyon ile Salom’un 37 
yuh,” in: Salom (Oct. 31, 1984); S.H. Kohen, “Avram Leyon Z’L,” in: 
Aki Yerushalayim (Dec. 26-27, 1985), 70. 


[Rifat Bali (2™4 ed.)] 


LEZAJSK (Pol. Lezajsk; Yid. Lyzhansk), town in Rzeszow 
province, S.E. Poland. The Jews of Lezajsk are first mentioned 
in 1538. In the middle of the 17" century the community 
possessed a wooden synagogue and a cemetery. During the 
17 and 18" centuries the Jews of Lezajsk engaged in the grain 
trade, the weaving of woolen cloth, and the brewing of beer, 
and were contractors of estates and inns. According to the 
census of 1765, 909 Jewish poll tax payers lived in Lezajsk and 
its environs. When the zaddik R. *Elimelech settled in Leza- 
jsk in 1775, it became an important center of *Hasidism in 
Poland and Galicia. Each year (until the Holocaust) on the 
anniversary of his death (21*t of Adar), thousands of Jews 
used to journey to pray at his grave in Lezajsk. Fires in 1834 
and again in 1873 severely affected the economic situation 
of the community, but toward the end of the century condi- 
tions began to improve. The Jewish population fluctuated be- 
tween 1,868 (38% of the total) in 1880, 1,494 (28%) in 1900, 
1,705 (32%) in 1910, and 4,575 (31%) in 1921. In the interwar 
years Zionist parties and youth movements were active in the 
town. There were Tarbut, Yavneh, and Beth Jacob schools in 


the town. 
[Arthur Cygielman] 


Holocaust Period 

The number of Jews in Lezajsk in 1939 rose to more than 3,000. 
With the outbreak of the war in September, the Poles began 
to loot stores and attack the Jews. Jewish self-defense was 
organized. The Germans entered Lezajsk on the eve of Rosh 
Ha-Shanah (September 1939), set synagogues afire, and 
burned sacred books in the town square. On the eve of Suk- 
kot the Jews were deported by the Germans to the area un- 
der Soviet control on the other side of the San River. Part of 
the community went into hiding and was later allowed to re- 
main in the city. They were concentrated in the ghetto, and in 
1942 many of them were transported to work or death camps. 
Those who were deported to the Soviet zone lived there in very 
difficult economic conditions. In the summer of 1940 many 
of them were deported to the Soviet interior. A few hundred 
Jews, mostly from those who were in the U.S.S.R., survived. 
The old Jewish cemetery was destroyed by the Nazis and in 
its place a park was later made. Only the grave of the zaddik 
Elimelech remained. The main synagogue housed the town 


museum. 
[Aharon Weiss] 
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LHEVINNE, JOSEF (1874-1944), pianist. Born in Orel, Rus- 
sia, he studied at the Moscow Conservatory, where he also 
taught (1902-06). In 1906 he settled in the US., but sojourned 
in Berlin from 1907 to 1919. He undertook numerous con- 
cert tours, and also gave duo-recitals with his wife, ROSINA 
LHEVINNE (1880-1976), a noted pianist in her own right. Josef 
Lhevinne excelled in the interpretation of the romantic com- 
posers, and was among the major concert artists of his time. 
Rosina Lhevinne became especially known as a piano teacher, 
and many of the U.S.-born pianists who rose to prominence 
in the 1940s and 1950s were her pupils. 


LIABILITY (Torts). Every person of full mental capacity, 
male or female (BK 15a), when causing injury to another per- 
son, is liable to the injured party for any damage which his 
negligent conduct causes the latter to suffer (see *Torts), even 
a husband to his wife (BK 32a). A person who lacks mental ca- 
pacity - such as a deaf-mute, idiot, or minor — is exempt from 
liability for damage caused by the act of his person because he 
is incapable of foreseeing damage, whereas the injured party 
is required to take care, for most people know that one must 
be on guard against a person lacking in understanding as he 
tends to cause damage. For this reason too the latter’s guard- 
ian or parents are not liable on his behalf (BK 87a). 

A principal who commissions an agent to commit a tort is 
exempt from liability, but the agent is liable, for the latter, hav- 
ing discretion, should foresee resulting damage, whereas the 
principal cannot be required to know that the agent will carry 
out his evil mandate (Tos. to BK 56a; 79a). Where, however, the 
agent cannot foresee that the damage will result from the car- 
rying out of his mandate - as in the case of an agent lacking 
mental capacity, or an animal incited by the principal, or in a 
case where the agent could not have known that he was doing 
wrong because, for example, the principal told him to fetch a 
chattel for him telling him that it was his — the agent is no more 
than a tool in the principal’s hand, and the latter is liable for the 
damage caused by the agent (loc. cit.; BK 9b). Where the princi- 
pal himself could not have foreseen that the agent would cause 
injury in carrying out the mandate, he too is exempt from li- 
ability, as in the case where he puts a glowing coal in the hands 
of a minor, who burns another’s article (BK 59b). 

If a slave, having full mental capacity, causes injury, the 
sages exempt his owner from liability - although he knows 
that slaves are in the habit of causing injury yet retains him 
despite the fact that he is unable to guard the slave - on the 
ground that no person can afford payment of such heavy 
damages as the slave is likely to cause (BK 4a). On the other 
hand the tortfeasant slave is personally liable, for - having 
understanding — he is liable for his negligence. As long as he 
is a slave and has no independent means he is treated in the 
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same way as a poor man who does not have the wherewithal 
to pay for damage he has caused; but once he is manumitted 
and acquires his own means, he is obliged to pay for the dam- 
age. Such, too, is the law in the case of a married woman, who 
generally does not have the means to pay for damage she has 
caused, but is obliged to pay for the damage when she is able 
to do so, as for instance after being divorced (BK 87a). 

His own negligence notwithstanding, the injuring party 
is exempt from liability for damage resulting from conduct 
which is licensed, whether consented to and authorized by 
the injured party or by the court. The injuring party is also 
exempt from liability if the damage caused is not of a physi- 
cal nature, such as economic damage. 

The law of the State of Israel (Civil Wrongs Ordinance, 
1947) renders a person over the age of 12 years liable in tort. 
The law imposes vicarious liability on a person for the acts of 
his servants and for acts done by others authorized by him. 


[Shalom Albeck] 


LIACHO, LAZARO (1906-1969), Argentine poet, narra- 
tor, essayist, and journalist. Born in Buenos Aires, Liacho 
was the son of JACOBO SIMON LIACHOVITZKY (1874-1937), 
a noted Yiddish journalist, who immigrated to Argentina in 
1894, founded the first Argentine Yiddish daily, Der Tog, and 
the weekly Der Tsionist; in 1904 he helped to establish the Ar- 
gentine Zionist Federation; he also wrote a play and short sto- 
ries. Lazaro Liacho was associated with the periodicals Mundo 
Israelita and Judaica, but won recognition mainly as a poet. 
His Bocado de pan (“Morsel of Bread,’ 1931), Pan de Buenos 
Aires (“Bread of Buenos Aires,’ 1940), and El hombre y sus 
moradas (“Man and His Dwellings,” 1961), reflect his outlook 
both as a Jew and as an Argentinean. His short stories (So- 
bre el filo de la vida, “On Life’s Cutting Edge,” 1969) deal with 
the Holocaust. Though he expressed his love and admiration 
for Israel and Zionism, he considered Jewishness as a spiri- 
tual reality that can be practiced anywhere and praised Ar- 
gentina as “the new Zion” in the poems collected in Sidnidas 
desde la pampa (“Odes to Zion from the Pampa,” 1969). In his 
later poetry, notably Entre Dios y Satan (“Between God and 
Satan,” 1966), Liacho turned to biblical, religious, and meta- 
physical themes. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. DiAntonio and N. Glickman, Tradition 
and Innovation: Reflections on Latin American Jewish Writing (1993); 
R. Gardiol, Argentina’s Jewish Short Story Writers (1986); N. Lind- 
strom, Jewish Issues in Argentine Literature (1989); D.B. Lockhart, 
Jewish Writers of Latin America. A Dictionary (1997). 


[Paul Link / Florinda F. Goldberg (2"¢ ed.)] 


LIBAI, AVINOAM (1929- ), Israeli aeronautical engineer. 
Libai was born in Tel Aviv. After service in the War of Inde- 
pendence, he received his B.Sc. in civil engineering from the 
Haifa Technion (1953). He participated in many engineering 
projects including the Yarkon Bridge project before moving to 
the U.S. (1953), where he got his M.Sc. (1956) and Ph.D. (1959) 
in engineering science from Purdue University, Indiana, spe- 
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cializing in the physical properties and behavior of structures. 
After postdoctoral research at Johns Hopkins University, Bal- 
timore (1959-61), Libai worked with Israel Aircraft Indus- 
tries in Lydda (1961-71) as principal staff scientist. He then 
moved to the Faculty of Aerospace Engineering at the Tech- 
nion (1971), where he became full professor (1972), head of the 
Department of Aeronautical Engineering (1974-75), head of 
the Department of Aerospace Engineering (1989-90), and L. 
Shirley Tark Professor of Aircraft Structures (1992). After his 
retirement in 1997 he became professor emeritus. Libai was a 
leading world authority on non-linear shell theory, which is 
now a recognized field in the general discipline of non-linear 
mechanics. His work has important practical applications in 
the design of aircraft shells, including calculating and testing 
their resistance to stress and buckling. This had a major influ- 
ence in the development of Israeli civil and military aircraft. 
His honors include the Israel Prize for engineering research. 
Libai was also influential in Technion administration, includ- 
ing a period as dean of the Faculty of Aerospace Engineering 
and as adviser to many national organizations, including the 
Ministry of Defense (1978-84). His international reputation 
has been enhanced by his publications, including standard 
texts in his field of expertise, and by sabbatical visits to lead- 
ing universities, including Harvard (1977). 

[Michael Denman (2" ed.)] 


LIBAI, DAVID (1934-_), Israeli politician, law professor, and 
criminal lawyer; member of the Eleventh to Fourteenth Knes- 
sets. Born in Tel Aviv, Libai received a B.A. in law from the 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem in 1961, an M.A. in law from 
the University of Chicago in 1967, and a doctorate the follow- 
ing year. In 1959-62 he served as spokesman in the Ministry of 
Justice when Pinhas *Rosen and Dov *Joseph were ministers 
of justice, and in the years 1960-63 as chief assistant to State 
Attorney Gideon *Hausner. He started to teach at Tel Aviv 
University in 1968. In 1971-73 he served as dean of students, 
and in 1971-88 as director of the Institute for the Training of 
Lawyers. In 1973-76 he headed the Institute for Criminol- 
ogy and Criminal Law. In 1975-82 he served as a member of 
the Press Council on behalf of the Labor Party; he was chair- 
man of the Labor Party Constitution Committee in 1977-98. 
In 1978 he was appointed a member of the Knesset National 
Commission of Inquiry on Prison Conditions, and in 1982-84 
he headed the Israel Bar Association. 

Libai was first elected to the Knesset in 1984 on the Labor 
Alignment list. In the Eleventh and Twelfth Knessets he was 
chairman of the State Control Committee. In 1991-92 he was 
one of four Knesset members who presented bills for the direct 
election of the prime minister. In 1993-96 he served as minister 
of justice in the governments of Yitzhak *Rabin and Shimon 
*Peres. In 1995 he chaired a ministerial committee on the sub- 
ject of the Arab villages of Ikrit and Bir’am in the upper Gali- 
lee, whose inhabitants had been forcefully evacuated during 
the War of Independence. The Committee recommended that 
inhabitants who had owned houses in the villages in 1948 could 
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return to them, but that they would not be able to reclaim their 
lands. The recommendation was never implemented. 

Libai resigned from the Knesset in October 1996, after a 
law was passed which prohibited Knesset members from hold- 
ing additional positions, and returned to practicing criminal 
law, representing numerous well-known public figures, in- 
cluding the son of Prime Minister Ariel *Sharon, Gilad. Libai 
was chairman of the Council of Lawyers for a Constitution 
by Agreement as well as chairman of the Public Council in 
Israel that encourages cooperation between the Jewish and 


Arab sectors in Israel. 
[Susan Hattis Rolef (2"4 ed.)] 


LIBEDINSKI, YURI NIKOLAYEVICH (1898-1959), Soviet 
Russian novelist. Libedinski was born in Odessa, but his father’s 
medical practice took him to a factory in the Urals, and most 
of Libedinski’s works are set in the distant provinces. Nedelya 
(1923; A Week, 1923) firmly established Libedinski as one of the 
founders of Soviet proletarian prose, and he has enjoyed wide 
popularity ever since. Though somewhat marred by inept imi- 
tation of the literary mannerisms of the Symbolists, this short 
novel is still considered one of the most effective and honest 
descriptions of the early days of the Soviet regime, under which 
Libedinski served as a Bolshevik political commissar. While 
the author's unconditional support of the Communist cause 
is emphatically stated, he does concede the fact that most of 
the population, and particularly the peasantry, was implaca- 
bly hostile to Soviet rule. A Week ends with a description of 
an uprising in which most of the communists are killed. Sus- 
picion with regard to the allegiance of Russia's peasantry was 
a basic tenet of Trotskyism, and Libedinski’s next novel Zav- 
tra (“Tomorrow,’ 1924), showed even closer ties to the teach- 
ings of *Trotsky: the disillusionment within the ranks of the 
Communist Party was curable only if a revolution were to take 
place in Germany. Komissary (“The Commissars,’ 1925, 1935") 
is of interest as a social document; it gives an insider’s view of 
the milieu of communist functionaries. The hero, Mindlov, is 
a Jew and a former Menshevik. Rozhdeniye geroya (“The Birth 
of a Hero,” 1930) attempts to tackle an ambitious theme: the de- 
humanization of human relationships under the impact of de- 
mands made by a society which puts a premium on industrial 
and bureaucratic efficiency and on political orthodoxy. Though 
not very successful, the novel was one of the few works of So- 
viet prose that tried to probe some of the basic dilemmas of 
the human condition. Of Libedinski’s later works - other than 
some effective wartime reporting — the most noteworthy is a 
trilogy set in the Caucasus immediately before and during the 
Revolution: Gory i lyudi (“Mountains and People,’ 1947); Za- 
revo (“Dawn,’ 1952); and Utro Sovetov (“The Morning of Soviet 
Power,’ 1957). It is commonly agreed that Libedinski narrowly 
escaped imprisonment or death on at least two occasions: first, 
as a Trotskyite in 1938, when he was actually expelled from the 
Party, though reinstated shortly afterward; and again in the late 
19408, as a “Jewish cosmopolitan.” Little information about ei- 
ther period can be found in his book of reminiscences titled 
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Sovremenniki (“Contemporaries,’ 1958). Ob uvazhenii k litera- 
ture (“On Respect for Literature,” 1965) includes further remi- 


niscences and articles by him. 
[Maurice Friedberg] 


LIBEDINSKY TSCHORNE, MARCOS (1933-_), Chilean 
jurist. Born in Santiago, after Libedinsky obtained his degree 
in law from the University of Chile (1958) he entered the judi- 
ciary system in 1966, serving in the 4‘ Court of Santiago. 

In 1974 he was appointed registrar of the Court of Ap- 
peals of Santiago. In 1993 he was appointed a member of the 
Supreme Court of Justice and in 2001 the plenum of the Su- 
preme Court nominated him minister of the Constitutional 
Court. In 2004 he was elected president of the Chilean Su- 
preme Court of Justice, becoming the first Jew to serve in 
this post. Libedinsky also taught law for over 30 years in the 
universities of Chile and Gabriela Mistral, as well as in the 
University Finis Terrae, where he also served as dean of the 


Faculty of Law (1999-2004). 
[Moshe Nes El (2"4 ed.)] 


LIBER, MARC (pseudonym of Michael Goldman; 1880- 
1937), leader of the *Bund, born in Vilna. Liber’s father, Isaac, 
a Hebrew poet and a Hovev Zion, did not provide his children 
with a Jewish education. All became active in the revolution- 
ary movement. The eldest son, Boris (Gorev), was active in the 
Russian Social Democratic Labor Party, and Leon (Akim) was 
a founder of the Bund and later one of its opponents and an 
active Menshevik; of the sisters, Olga joined the Social Demo- 
crats and Julia became a Bundist. At secondary school Liber 
made contact with Lithuanian Social Democratic circles and 
became friendly with Feliks Dzerzhinski, the future head of 
the “Cheka.” From 1900 he was active in the Bund, appearing 
as an extremist representative of its national wing in the fourth 
congress of the Bund (1901), and its chief spokesman at the 
second congress of the Russian Social Democratic Labor Party 
(1903). He was later attacked by Lenin. An excellent speaker, 
Liber became one of the most popular leaders of the Bund. He 
was among the less doctrinaire members of the Bund who sup- 
ported its return to the Social Democratic Labor Party (1906), 
and was elected to its central committee. In the revolution of 
1905 he represented the Bund in the Workers’ Soviet in St. Pe- 
tersburg. In 1906 he went on behalf of the Bund to the United 
States. Belonging to the wing of the party which regarded legal 
activities within the framework of the law as its most impor- 
tant task during the period of reaction in Russia, he took part 
in legal and open activities in Vilna. In 1910 he was imprisoned 
for political activities and escaped abroad, returning in 1914 
to St. Petersburg. He was among those in favor of defending 
Russia during the war (“Oborontsy”). In 1915 he was again ar- 
rested and not freed until after the February Revolution of 1917. 
During the period of the Kerensky government Liber became 
prominent as leader of the rightist Mensheviks and the Bund, 
which he represented at the executive of the Petrograd Soviet. 
Even after the October 1917 Revolution he actively opposed 
the Bolsheviks. He was imprisoned in 1923 and spent the rest 
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of his life in exile. Seriously ill and crippled, he was executed 
during the purges of November 1937. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.S. Hertz (ed.), Doyres Bundistn, 1 (1956), 
196-225; idem et al. (eds.), Geshikhte fun Bund, 3 (1966), index; I. 
Getzler, Martov; a Political Biography of a Russian Social Democrat 


(1967), index. 
[Moshe Mishkinsky] 


LIBER, MAURICE (1884-1956), chief rabbi of France and 
scholar. Born in Warsaw, Liber went to Paris with his parents 
at the age of four. He graduated from the Ecole Rabbinique 
de Paris in 1907 and began lecturing on Jewish history there. 
In 1911 he was appointed assistant to the chief rabbi of Paris, 
serving as an army chaplain and receiving the Croix de Guerre 
during World War 1. In 1920 Liber became rabbi at the Rue de 
la Victoire synagogue, in 1921 lecturer in the history of rab- 
binic Judaism at the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, and in 
1927 succeeded his teacher Israél Lévi as professor. He was ap- 
pointed director of religious education by the Paris Consistoire 
in 1930 and, two years later, head of the Ecole Rabbinique. In 
1934 Liber was appointed chief rabbi of France par interim, 
to assist the aging Israél Lévi in his task. Under the German 
occupation of France during World War 11, he strove hard to 
safeguard the Ecole Rabbinique - which had been evacuated 
to unoccupied southern France - and the religious character 
of the Consistoire. He also strove to maintain some sort of 
Jewish education, both legal and underground. 

Liber’s chief field of research was French-Jewish history. 
He is best known by his biography of Rashi (1905; Eng. tr. 
1906). He wrote a series of articles, based on archival sources, 
under the title “Les Juifs et la convocation des Etats Généraux” 
(in REJ, vols. 63-66, 1912-13), and another series, “Napoléon 
et les Juifs” (ibid., vols. 71-72, 1920-21). On liturgy he wrote, 
among other works, La Récitation du Schema... (1909), “La 
Formation de la liturgie Synagogale” (in Annuaire de I’Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes, 1933/34), and “Structure and History of the 
Tefilah” (in Jar, 40 (1949/50), 331-57). Liber also wrote an 
extensive introduction to the reprint of M. Schwab's French 
translation of the Palestinian Talmud (1932). 

Absorbed into the French cultural climate, Liber opposed 
Zionism, calling it a national theory unacceptable to those 
who believe that emancipation resolved the national ques- 
tion for the Jews. Though deeply religious, he felt compelled 
to compromise with the facts of French synagogue life, such 
as the use of an organ. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Sommer, in: REJ, 118 (1959/60), 95-119; 
125 (1966), 9-20; Z. Szajkowski, Analytical Franco-Jewish Gazetteer, 
1939-1945 (1966), 44, 55, 573 G. Vajda, in: Annuaire de l’Ecole Pratique 
des Hautes Etudes, Section des Sciences Religieuses (1957/58), 26; REJ; 


15 (1956); 5-7. 
[Georges Weill] 


LIBERALISM. 


Introduction 
Liberalism is an ideological and socio-political movement 
uniting the adherents of representative government and free- 
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dom of the individual in politics with freedom of enterprise 
in economics. It emerged in Western Europe in the age of 
struggle against absolutism and the spiritual domination of 
the Catholic Church (17-18 centuries). The fundamentals of 
the Liberal ideology were laid by the advocates of the moder- 
ate wing of the European Enlightenment, John Locke, Charles 
Montesquieu, and Voltaire. A relevant slogan was formulated, 
laissez faire, laissez passer, implying “don't impede,’ alluding 
to non-interference in the economy on the part of the state. 
In the 19" century this became a basic principle of classical 
liberalism whose theoretical foundations were set down by 
the English economists, Adam Smith and David *Ricardo. 
The bourgeoisie was the main social stratum supporting lib- 
eral ideology in the 18 and 19" centuries. The more radical 
wing of Liberalism, connected with the democratic move- 
ment, played an important role in the American and French 
revolutions. 

However, already at the end of the 18 century a conflict 
arose between the Liberals and the Radical Democrats. Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau and later Jacobins, such as Henri Constante 
and Francois Guizot, were the first to formulate a more or less 
rigid policy of Liberalism during the period of the Restora- 
tion in France. Liberalism now emerged as a doctrine based 
on definite historical premises. 

The political doctrine of European Liberalism in the first 
half of the 19 century preferred the idea of the freedom of 
the individual to the idea of people's rule, and it preferred the 
constitutional monarchy to the republic. When the electoral 
right became more widespread, the difference between Lib- 
eral and democratic movements vanished. In the light of social 
and economic changes at the end of the 19» century and the 
beginning of the 20 century the workers’ movement grew. 
As a result of this and other factors, Liberalism underwent a 
crisis and had to reject several key principles of its doctrine, 
in particular laissez-faire. 

The European Liberals of the 19" century, as the spiri- 
tual heirs of the Enlightenment ideology, cherished the prin- 
ciples of tolerance of other people's beliefs, the separation 
of Church and State, and as a rule supported the idea of the 
Emancipation of the Jews. However, the inherent rational- 
ism in the movement demanded preconditions for granting 
equal rights to the Jews, namely “improving the Jews,’ or “re- 
forming Judaism.” 

The way of life of the Jews in Western and Central Europe 
changed in the 18 century and at the beginning of the 19", 
and a growing number of Jews was prepared to comply with 
such demands. They accepted the Liberal principle that the 
State, based on a social contract, must guarantee rights to ev- 
eryone who is prepared to fulfill his or her duty to the State. 

This was advantageous for the Jews because it meant the 
development of free competition and the abolishment of me- 
dieval monopolies and guilds from which the Jews had been 
excluded. This led the strata who suffered from the abolition of 
the traditional social order to view the Liberal economic sys- 
tem, especially its radical forms such as “Manchesterism,” as 
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serving the mercenary interests of the plutocratic Jews. Thus, 
the discontent resulting from the policies of the Liberal econ- 
omy appeared as a source of modern antisemitism. The early 
advocates of socialism, for their part, criticized the negative 
consequences of unlimited competition, and many of them, 
including Moses *Hess and Karl *Marx in their early works, 
also equated capitalism and Judaism. 

In all countries where Liberals supported the principle 
of equal rights for the Jews, the latter actively supported the 
Liberal parties which during the first half of the 19" century 
conducted severe struggles with the Conservatives. The Jews 
were in the vanguard of the struggle for political freedom 
and civil rights. 


Great Britain 

Each country had its own brand of Liberalism depending on 
its historic development. Great Britain, the classical country 
of Liberalism, emancipated its Jews gradually, without revo- 
lutionary turns, and the process closely followed the general 
liberalization of the political system. The restrictions on Jew- 
ish rights - Jews were not admitted to Parliament and mu- 
nicipalities or to the universities, and they could not pursue 
a legal career — were a result of the dominant position of the 
Church of England. The demand to pronounce an oath “by 
the true Christian beliefs” meant that State positions and 
some industrial corporations were closed to Jews. The eco- 
nomic prosperity of some English Jews, such as the *Roth- 
schild, *Montefiore, and *Goldsmid families, brought them 
into the higher circles of English society while their political 
rights were still severely limited. 

In 1829 the British Parliament adopted a Bill on Catholic 
Emancipation, and Jewish public figures, supported by leading 
parliamentarians, decided to bring up the question of equal 
rights for the Jews. The Liberal member of Parliament, Sir 
Robert Grant, proposed in the House of Commons a draft bill 
on granting equal rights to all Jews born in England. During 
the debates in the House of Commons the Liberal deputies, 
for instance, the historian Thomas Macauley, welcomed the 
idea of equal rights for Jews. The Liberal governments of Lord 
John Russell and Lord Palmerston initiated the parliamentary 
struggle for Jewish emancipation. 

William Gladstone, eventually leader of the Liberal party, 
first joined the Conservatives and voted against the bill grant- 
ing equal rights to Jews. However, he later changed his stance. 
With time the Jews also managed to participate in Liberal gov- 
ernments. The traditional devotion of the English Jews to the 
Liberal party was broken only in the 1870s when Benjamin 
*Disraeli (Lord Beaconsfield) headed a Conservative govern- 
ment. He attracted a significant number of Jewish voters to 
the Conservatives. 

After Edward vii became king in 1901, and the Liberal 
party won the 1906 parliamentary election, some Jewish fig- 
ures gained significant political and economic influence. They 
were mainly financiers and businessmen connected with the 
Liberal party. 
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In the years before and during World War 1 two Jewish 
politicians played an important part in the cabinets of Asquith 
and Lloyd George: they were Rufus Isaacs (later becoming 
Lord *Reading) and Herbert Samuel, subsequently the first 
British high commissioner in Mandatory Palestine. 


France 

In France, Liberalism in the period of the Restoration was a 
doctrine opposed to both feudal reaction and democracy. Al- 
though the Constitutional party of Louis xvim declared Ca- 
tholicism a State religion in 1814, it granted to all citizens the 
freedom of belief, and the rights of the Jews were in no way 
handicapped. Still, the Bourbon monarchy did not pay sala- 
ries to the rabbis from the State budget. The July Revolution of 
1830 eliminated this remnant of inequality. The Louis-Phillipe 
monarchy brought into practice the principles of a moderate 
Liberalism after the English pattern. When in 1835 the govern- 
ment of the Canton of Basle in Switzerland refused to allow a 
French Jew to acquire real estate in the area of the canton, the 
French government, convinced by the argument of the Jewish 
political figure Isaac-Adolphe *Crémieux, decided to adopt 
strong political sanctions against the canton. 

When Crémieux expressed the gratitude of the French 
Jews to the French government, King Louis-Philippe declared 
that he was happy to teach Europe the lesson of a just attitude 
towards Jews. The king also expressed the hope that other 
people would follow the example of France. 

In this period capitalism rapidly expanded in France, 
as a result of which a group of big Jewish financiers emerged 
connected with Liberal circles. 

The 1848 Revolution in France contributed much to the 
practical realization of equal rights for Jews. The Jewish par- 
ticipation in the political life of the country grew and the Pro- 
visional Liberal Government created by the Revolution had 
two Jewish ministers: Crémieux, minister of justice, and Mi- 
chel *Goudchaux, minister of finance. 

In the age of the Second Empire more moderate oppo- 
nents of the regime gathered under the banner of the Liberal 
party. Napoleon 111 collaborated with the political Jewish fig- 
ures who, however, did not belong to the Republican wing, 
and Goudchaux was succeeded as minister of finance by an- 
other Jew, monarchist-minded Achille *Fould. 

From the time of the Second Monarchy, Liberalism in 
France was closely linked with the idea of a republic. After the 
fall of Napoleon 111, Crémieux occupied the post of minister 
of justice in the Government of National Defense, where he 
actively supported Leon Gambetta, the head of the govern- 
ment. In this period Crémieux was responsible for the law 
granting civil equality to the Jews of Algeria. 

Liberalism in France always advocated the assimilation of 
Jews, and the Jewish Liberals struggled only for civil rights and 
freedom of religious belief. Nevertheless, among the Jewish 
assimilationists there was formulated a new concept of Jew- 
ish solidarity throughout the world which found its expres- 
sion in the *Alliance Israélite Universelle established in 1860. 
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In the Third Republic, the main representative of Liber- 
alism was the party of Radical Socialists. While fighting cler- 
icalism in the 1880s, the government of the Republic did not 
resort to anti-Jewish discrimination; on the contrary, Jews 
were appointed to high administrative posts. 

In the mid-1880s, all the opponents of the Republic 
united under the banner of antisemitism. The *Dreyfus A ffair 
was the culmination of the struggle of clerical and monarchic 
reaction against the Republic. The defeat of the antisemites 
contributed to the strengthening of Republican rule. The law 
on the separation of Church and State adopted in 1905 was a 
triumph of Liberal principles. 

In subsequent French policy, Liberalism always stood 
out as a political force supporting the Republic and democ- 
racy against the onslaughts of reaction which invariably fought 
under the banner of antisemitism. In the 20" century the lat- 
ter acquired the features of *fascism. In the political life of 
the Fourth and then the Fifth Republic, Liberal ideology of a 
reformed nature served different non-socialist parties rather 
than being represented by a single party. 


Germany 

In Germany Liberalism was closely connected with the strug- 
gle for national unification. Prussia adopted in 1812 a decree 
on the emancipation of Jews sponsored by the reformist ac- 
tivities of the government of Stein and Hardenberg. However, 
the reaction which seized Germany after its victory over Na- 
poleon resulted in an outburst of anti-Jewish feelings in al- 
most all German states. 

The July Revolution of 1830 in France also sparked off 
Liberal trends in Germany. The progressive elements began 
to support bills on expanding Jewish rights in Landtags of 
several South German states: Bavaria, Wuerttemberg, and 
Baden. However, even in Baden, the state with the most Lib- 
eral constitution at the time, the demand was put forward that 
the Jews should renounce their national and religious identity 
to be entitled to emancipation. Baden Liberals spoke against 
emancipation, and only on the eve of the 1848 Revolution did 
the Second House of the Baden Landtag adopt the resolution 
recommending the government to consider the petition on 
equality of Jews. All such petitions had been previously re- 
jected by the Lower House. Gabriel *Riesser worked hard in 
the struggle for the emancipation of the Jews. As a staunch 
fighter for Jewish rights, he refuted all arguments of the op- 
ponents of emancipation, but at the same time he rejected the 
existence of a Jewish nationality. 

The Revolution of 1848 constituted a breakthrough in 
the attitudes of the Central European countries, although al- 
ready in pre-Revolution times some German states with lib- 
eral constitutions, such as Kurhessen and Wuerttemberg, had 
undertaken certain steps in the direction of emancipation of 
Jews, but other states, such as Saxony and Hanover, had not 
relaxed on Jewish rights. 

The Jews took an active part in the revolutionary fighting 
in Vienna and Berlin in 1848. In the all-German Parliament 
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convened in May 1848 in Frankfurt-on-Main, several Jewish 
deputies took part including Riesser, the veteran of Emanci- 
pation struggle, who was subsequently elected deputy chair- 
man of the parliament. Although Riesser managed to include 
a statement on the equality of all citizens before the law in the 
Declaration of Rights of German People adopted by the Frank- 
furt Parliament, this declaration never included an imperial 
constitution. However, many of the basic rights imposed by 
the Revolution left their trace in the constitutions of various 
German states. Thus in the Prussian Constitution “granted” 
by the king in December 1848, the item on equality was pre- 
served, although equality was never in fact realized. 

The period of reaction in Germany in the 1850s did not 
abolish the constitutional clauses on equality, but the attempt 
was made to curtail the areas of their implementation as far 
as possible. Prussia was again declared a “Christian State” and 
the civil rights of Jews were restricted. Reaction had its im- 
pact even on those German states which had belonged to the 
Liberal wing before the 1848 Revolution. 

Only toward the end of the 1850s the reaction began to 
subside. In the election to the Prussian Landtag the Liber- 
als came out victorious. Ludwig *Philippson - editor of the 
Allgemeine Zeitung des Judentums published by the Jewish 
community - initiated a petition to the House of Deputies 
for the implementation of equality. The petition, supported 
by the Liberals, was handed to the government, but had little 
impact on its policy. 

The Conservative Junker government of Otto Bismarck, 
who was appointed prime minister in 1862, impeded the im- 
plementation of equality for Jews by struggling against Lib- 
eralism, especially against the so-called German Progressive 
party, one of whose leaders was the Jewish radical Johann 
*Jacoby. The battling of Bismarck’s government against Lib- 
eralism ceased only with the approach of the military conflict 
with Austria in 1866. 

Prussia’s victory, paving the way to the unification of 
Germany, indirectly contributed to the cause of emancipa- 
tion. Four Jews entered the Reichstag of the North-German 
Confederation established under Prussian hegemony. They 
included Eduard *Lasker who left the Progressive party to 
join the National Liberals, supporters of Bismarck’s policy of 
unification of Germany. 

Four hundred and twelve Jewish communities in the 
North-German Confederation turned to the Reichstag pe- 
titioning for the implementation of the principle of Jewish 
equality. The petition was rejected, however, in 1867 on the 
grounds that it interfered in the internal affairs of the separate 
states. Lasker also voted for the rejection of the petition: united 
Germany was more important to him than the granting of 
equal rights to Jews. The most prominent Liberal leaders who 
defended the principle of Jewish equality in the Reichstag were 
non-Jewish members of the Progressive party. Eventually they 
managed to achieve their aim when the Reichstag, and then 
the government, formally rejected all limitations on civil and 
political rights resulting from differences of belief (1869). 
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Emancipation was first adopted and gradually imple- 
mented by the North-German states and later by the South- 
German states. The coming to power of the Liberal govern- 
ment in Bavaria in 1859 enhanced the implementation of 
emancipation, although the political emancipation of the Jews 
of Bavaria was completed only in 1872. 

Eduard Lasker, leader of the National Liberal Party, and 
his comrade Ludwig *Bamberger, previously a Radical repub- 
lican, played a significant part in the Reichstag of the Ger- 
man Empire established after the victory over France in 1870. 
However, the switch of the Bismarck government to conser- 
vative policies in the mid-1870s, and the shift of the National 
Liberals to the right pushed Lasker and Bamberger into the 
opposition. 

Bamberger published a brochure Germans and Jews in 
1880 directed against the antisemitic attack of Heinrich von 
Treitschke, the National Liberal historian. In his brochure 
Bamberger attempted to prove that the German people as a 
whole could not be considered responsible for the actions of 
a group artificially inflaming anti-Jewish hatred. The Liberal 
Jews joined the so-called party of free-thinkers adhering to the 
principles of Liberalism. The reactionaries named this party 
“Jewish Defense Brigade” (Judenschutztruppe). 

In the religious field, Liberalism in Germany was associ- 
ated first with *Reform in Judaism, and then with the right to 
complete indifference to religion, a notion which was legally 
confirmed by the law of 1876 determining the right to leave 
the Jewish community without any obligation to join another 
religious community. 

Liberal Jews took an active part in the political life of the 
Weimar Republic. Hugo *Preuss held the post of minister of 
interior, and headed the committee for drafting the constitu- 
tion which Liberal circles welcomed as the embodiment of 
the spirit of democracy. The minister of foreign affairs of the 
Weimar Republic, Walter *Rathenau, also a Jew, was killed by 
nationalist conspirators. 

Liberalism in Germany fell victim to Nazi tyranny. After 
the crushing of Nazism, it revived and began to play a role in 
the political life of the Federal German Republic. However, 
it has not crystallized a definitive position regarding Jews, 
Zionism, and the State of Israel. 


Austro-Hungary 

In Austria, where after 1815 absolutism suffered no limita- 
tions, the restrictions on Jewish rights continued. Bureau- 
cracy regulated Jewish life, and the Jews were subject to spe- 
cial taxation. 

In 1839-1840 the Jewish intellectuals of Hungary in- 
stigated the struggle for Emancipation, pinpointing at the 
same time their quest for assimilation. However, nationalis- 
tic-minded Hungarian Liberals did not support the idea of 
Emancipation for Jews. Lajos Kossuth, leader of the Hungar- 
ian National Liberation movement, attempted to prove the 
impossibility of granting equality to Jews unless they radically 
reformed their religion so that it would resemble Christian- 
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ity in everyday life (meaning abolition of kashrut, Sabbath 
observance, etc.). 

In the March 1848 revolution the Viennese rabbi Isaac 
Noah *Mannheimer sought to convince Jews not to demand 
emancipation, which he considered the logical consequence 
of the victory of Liberal principles but the initiative for which 
should come from non-Jews. The opponents of Jewish eman- 
cipation claimed that the Jews were not an integral part of the 
nation, and therefore they could not be granted equality. 

In July 1848 the Constituent Reichstag convened in 
Vienna had a number of Jewish members including Adolf 
*Fischhof, Mannheimer, and Joseph *Goldmark. Two Jewish 
members, Ignaz *Kuranda and Moritz *Hartmann, were del- 
egates to the All-Union Parliament in Frankfurt. 

In the Hungarian National Assembly Kossuth expressed 
his opinion that granting equality to Jews was untimely. The 
anti-Jewish pogroms in Pressburg (Bratislava) and other Hun- 
garian towns forced the Assembly to reject the Liberal resolu- 
tion on granting Jews voting rights. The Jews could also not 
join the Hungarian National Guard. 

In the dual monarchy of Austro-Hungary formed in 1867, 
both parts acknowledged constitutionally the civil and politi- 
cal equality of all peoples and all beliefs. Only a few Jews were 
elected to the Reichstag and the provincial assemblies. In the 
1870s Kuranda was a Reichstag member, representing the Ger- 
man Liberal party, but no more. Bound by party discipline, he 
had no opportunity to struggle systematically in parliament 
for implementing formally the principle of Jewish equality. 

Neither the German Liberal Party nor the Polish Kolo 
was willing to combat the increasing impact of antisemites 
in the Reichstag, state assemblies, and municipalities. Many 
Austrian Jews found that their former Liberal allies could 
not be relied upon when it came to the implementation of 
civil equality. 

Jewish voices came to be heard calling for a break with 
“treacherous” Liberals and the adoption of an independent 
Jewish policy. In reaction to European antisemitism Theodor 
*Herzl published his The Jewish State. Herzl’s outlook and his 
political ideas on the structure of the future Jewish state were 
formulated under the direct impact of the notions of Euro- 
pean liberalism. 

In the elections of 1900 the Jews of Vienna continued 
to vote mostly for the Liberals although some supported the 
Social Democrats. While the majority of the Jewish members 
did not support nationalist policies, they were sympathetic to 
the Czech People’s Party led by Thomas Garrigue *Masaryk 
which, unlike other Liberal parties, included in its program 
an item granting the Jews the right to conduct their nation- 
alist policy. 


Italy 

Emancipation of the Jews in Italy, as well as in Germany, was 
closely linked with the struggle for liberation of the country. 
Liberalism in Italy was first and foremost a struggle against the 
domination of the Catholic Church. The unification of Italy 
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for the majority of Liberals meant the federation of the Italian 
states. Various revolutionary groups connected with Mazzini 
and Garibaldi set more radical goals. This was also the case 
with the Liberal Party of Piedmont (Kingdom of Sardinia) 
which played the leading role in the struggle for unification of 
Italy. Jewish emancipation in Piedmont occurred earlier than 
in other Italian states, namely in March-June 1848. 

The Italian provinces which rebelled against Austrian 
rule - Venice and Lombardy - not only granted Jews equal- 
ity, but elected them members of parliaments and govern- 
ments. The provisional Republican Government of Venice 
was headed by the Italian patriot Daniele *Manin who was of 
Jewish origin. His government had two Jewish members: the 
minister of trade, Leone Pincherle, and the minister of finance, 
Isaac Maurogonato. The Parliament of Venice had eight Jew- 
ish members. In other Italian states where Liberal constitu- 
tions were adopted in 1848, such as Tuscany and Modena, the 
equality of Jews automatically came into force. 

In Piedmont, the leaders of the ruling Liberal party in- 
variably supported the idea of Jewish equality. In 1849 Mas- 
simo d’Azeglio became prime minister of Piedmont. He au- 
thored the book, entitled On Civic Equality of Jews, published 
on the eve of the Revolution. His successor, Count E. Cavour, 
also fought for the cause of Jewish equality: his secretary, Isaac 
*Artom, member of a distinguished Italian Jewish family, later 
became a prominent diplomat and statesman. 

The unification of Italy, under the hegemony of Pied- 
mont, led to the establishment of Jewish equality through- 
out the country and many Jews were active on the political 
scene. In 1910 Luigi *Luzzatti headed the Italian government. 
The triumph of Liberalism was accompanied by the rapid ac- 
culturation of the Jews in Italy, many of whom supported the 
Liberal party. 


United States 

In the United States the principles of Liberalism guided the 
country’s Constitution and its political culture. No Liberal 
party as such has ever acquired political power in the U.S. 
but Liberal political figures have acted, as a rule, in the frame- 
work of the two main parties, the Republicans and the Dem- 
ocrats. 

In the contemporary American political lexicon, the ad- 
herents of the so-called Welfare State are considered liberals, 
that is, they support social reforms and state intervention in 
the economy on behalf of economically deprived strata of the 
population, oppose racial discrimination, and adopt a “mod- 
erate” orientation in foreign policy. Contemporary American 
liberalism has rejected the principle of laissez-faire and ap- 
proached European social democracy. Jews have been widely 
represented in the ranks of American liberals. 

In the 1930s American liberalism associated itself with 
the New Deal of President Franklin D. *Roosevelt and with 
the Democratic party. A small Liberal party was founded in 
New York by several leaders including David *Dubinsky. In 
presidential elections it usually supported the Democratic 
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nominees. The majority of American Jews invariably voted 
for Roosevelt and the liberal stance of U.S. Jewry on politi- 
cal questions became a tradition. For a long period the over- 
whelming majority of Jews continued to vote for the nominees 
of the Democratic Party and the Jews played a significant part 
in its liberal wing. Despite various counter-influences, includ- 
ing the affluence of American Jewry, their political stance has 
remained strongly liberal. 


Russia 

In Russia, due to the unique circumstances, first, noblemen, 
and afterwards, intelligentsia of lower strata were the main 
proponents of liberal views. The country’s economic back- 
wardness, the weakness of its bourgeoisie, and their depen- 
dence on the protectionist policy of the state led to a situation 
in which adherence to the principle of laissez-faire was - un- 
like in the West - not a basic principle. 

During the first part of the 19" century so-called West- 
ern-minded figures, such as Timofey Granovsky and K. Kave- 
lin, embraced Liberal ideas. In the age of “The Great Reforms” 
of the 1860s Russian Liberalism crystallized as an ideological 
movement opposed, on one hand, to Conservatism and, on 
the other, to revolutionary Radicalism. 

The atmosphere of “The Great Reforms” contributed to 
growing assimilatory trends among the Jewish intelligentsia. 
However, already toward the end of the 1860s, the Liberal 
hopes for the peaceful introduction of a Constitutional sys- 
tem were disappointed. The implementation of reforms was 
delayed and, as a consequence, the revolutionary movement 
gained momentum. Part of the intellectuals joined the revo- 
lutionary populists (narodniks). The pogroms of the 1880s 
clearly shattered the illusion of the hopes of the assimilators 
that they could “merge” with the Russian people, and they also 
contributed to the nationalist revival among Russian Jewry. 

The nationalist feelings among the Russian Jews were 
also the result of the detached and sometimes even supportive 
attitude of the representatives of the different political move- 
ments to the pogroms. Only a few figures in Russian Liberal- 
ism at the time condemned the pogroms and antisemitism. 
The Liberal philosopher Vladimir Solovyov was one such ex- 
ception and evinced a profound understanding of the Jewish 
question. However, toward the end of the 19‘ century, the 
views of some sections of Russian society underwent a visi- 
ble change regarding the Jewish question and all wings of the 
Liberalizing movement condemned the antisemitism as used 
by the Czarist government as a weapon in its struggle against 
revolutionary and liberal forces. 

Liberalism in Russia appeared on the political scene as 
an organized political movement only at the beginning of the 
20' century. In 1903 two movements were established: the 
Union of Liberation and the Union of Land-Constitutionalists 
which in 1905 united to form the Constitutional-Democratic 
Party (Kadet), the main party of Russian Liberalism. Fight- 
ing for civil equality for Jews, the Russian liberals, as well as 
the majority of socialists, considered assimilation a positive 
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phenomenon. They did not encourage those Jews seeking a 
solution of their plight in collective nationalist independence. 
Non-socialist Jewry circles were politically attracted to the 
Kadet liberals. In 1904-05 Kadets initiated a campaign which 
laid the foundation for the establishment in March 1905 of the 
Union for Achieving the Equality of the Jewish People in Rus- 
sia. This Union put forward both general democratic and spe- 
cifically Jewish national demands. During the elections to the 
First State Assembly (Duma) the majority of the Jewish voters 
supported the Constitutional-Democratic Party. 

In the First Duma, the Kadets appeared as the only party 
struggling for Jewish equality (the Socialist parties boycot- 
ted the elections). Many Jews appeared in the Kadet ranks, 
including Maxim *Vinawer, Henry *Sliozberg, and Shmarya 
*Levin. Nine of the 12 Jews elected to the Duma belonged to 
the Kadets. 

The Union for Achieving Equality for the Jews of Rus- 
sia split as a result of the decision of the Zionists to go to the 
elections as an independent party. The Jewish People’s Group, 
established in 1907, consisted mostly of the Jewish Kadets. This 
Group put forward demands considered moderate compared 
with those of other Jewish parties and did not support the 
convening of a Jewish National Assembly. The Jewish People’s 
Party (Folkspartei), organized at the end of 1906, joined the 
Liberals on general political issues. 

After the dissolution of the First Duma, the Jewish Lib- 
eral members M. Gertzenstein and G.B. Yollos were killed by 
“Black Hundred” reactionaries. The machinations of the reac- 
tionaries resulted in a sharp drop in the number of Kadets in 
the Second Duma. The election to the Third Duma was con- 
ducted according to a new election law which enabled the au- 
thorities to reduce to a great extent the number of Jewish vot- 
ers. Of the four Jewish members of the Second Duma, three 
belonged to the Kadet Party; both Jewish members of the Third 
Duma belonged to the Kadets. The representation of small 
Jewish parties collaborating with Kadets was also reduced. 

Despite the fact that the Liberal movement had always 
spoken out for Jewish equality, discrimination against Jews 
never ceased. All the progressive camp opposed antisemitism 
but even certain Liberals disapproved of the “excessive” par- 
ticipation of the Jews in Russian culture. In an age of reaction, 
they put forward the slogan of a-Semitism, meaning indiffer- 
ence to the national needs of Russian Jews. The *Beilis Affair, 
provoked by Black Hundred Guards with the assistance of the 
authorities, became the focus of the struggle around “the Jew- 
ish Question” involving the Czarist government, on the one 
hand, and all the forces of the Liberal and radical opposition, 
on the other. Beilis’ acquittal was viewed by public opinion 
in Russia and abroad as the victory of progressive forces over 
the Black Hundred reactionaries. 

In the period of World War 1 which brought new calami- 
ties to Russian Jewry, Jewish leaders tried to evince the sym- 
pathies of Liberal and Radical members of the Duma. All the 
Jewish political factions united to struggle against antisemi- 
tism. Some Liberal public figures including Pavel Milyukov 
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condemned the anti-Jewish policies of the military authori- 
ties, but did not consider it advisable to express new criticism 
openly in war time. 

Nevertheless, the Conference of the Party for People’s 
Freedom (Kadets) unanimously adopted in June 1915 a reso- 
lution, following the opinion of Vinawer, which unreservedly 
condemned the persecution of Jews. The progressive bloc, 
established on the Kadets’ initiative in the framework of the 
Duma in August 1915, put forward a program stipulating the 
gradual expansion of Jewish rights: further steps to liquidate 
the Pale of Settlement, the reduction of the Jewish quota for 
higher educational establishments, and the cancellation of re- 
strictions on Jewish occupations. But the implementation of 
the program was postponed indefinitely and the inactivity of 
the Progressive Bloc on the Jewish question was sharply criti- 
cized by the leftist parties. 

After the February Revolution of 1917 liquidated all types 
of Jewish inequality, Russian Liberalism had to retreat under 
the pressure of Radical forces demanding expansion of the 
Revolution and the self-determination of all nationalities of 
the Russian Empire. The October upheaval ended Liberalism 
as a political force in Russia. 


Conclusion 

In the 19 century Liberalism acted as the leading political 
force in many European countries, but in the 20 century 
it lost its former significance. In the second half of the 20% 
century it regained some of its former influence, especially in 
its renovated program supporting the welfare state, among 
the Jewish communities of Europe and of North and South 
America, as well as in the communities of South Africa and 
Australia. At the same time the influence of radical Socialist 
and Communist movements and factions in those communi- 
ties gradually decreased. 


[Naftali Prat / Shorter Jewish Encyclopedia in Russian] 


LIBEREC (Ger. Reichenberg), city in N. Bohemia, Czech Re- 
public. There were 60 Jews in Liberec in 1582. There was no 
community in the city during the 18" and first half of the 19" 
centuries. Although there were 57 Jews in Liberec in 1811, no 
community was permitted and their residence there was illegal 
(see *Familiants Law). The Jewish wool dealers, among them 
Simon von *Laemel, were among the developers of the tex- 
tile industry. The Jews were permitted to remain in the town 
only during the week - the church authorities published an 
ordinance on the subject in 1776. In 1799 and 1810 the Jews 
were Officially evicted from private houses and were allotted 
special inns, but after 1848 Jews settled in the town. Later, a 
congregation was founded (1863), a synagogue was dedicated 
(1889), and an Orthodox prayer room, Achdus Yissroel, was 
established. In 1912 there were 1,240 Jews in the town (3.4% of 
the total population) and in 1930 there were 1,392 (3.6%). At 
the time of the Sudeten crisis (1938) the Jews left Liberec; some 
30 remained behind and were arrested. The synagogue was 
demolished on Nov. 10, 1938. A community was refounded in 
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1945, with most of the members coming from *Subcarpathian 
Ruthenia. In 1946 the community numbered 1,211 Jews, includ- 
ing 37 original inhabitants, 1,174 postwar settlers, among them 
182 members of the Czechoslovak army-in-exile. The prayer 
room and a memorial tablet to the victims of the Holocaust 
were restored in 1987. A small congregation was active in the 
early 21°t century and a cemetery was in use. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hofmann, in: H. Gold (ed.), Die Juden und 
Judengemeinden Boehmens in Vergangenheit und Gegenwart (1934), 
529-69; Klein, ibid., 7; Lamed, in: BLBI, 8 (1965), 302-14; R. Iltis, Die 
aussaeen unter Traenen... (1959), 36-39. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. 
Fiedler, Jewish Sights of Bohemia and Moravia (1991), 102-103. 


[Jan Herman / Yeshayahu Jelinek (274 ed.)] 


LIBERMAN, SERGE (1942- ), Australian writer of fiction. 
Born in Russia, Liberman arrived in Melbourne, Australia, 
with his parents in 1951. A physician, he became probably the 
best-known living Australian Jewish writer of fiction. Liber- 
man published several volumes of short stories, including On 
Firmer Shores (1981), A Universe of Clowns (1983), The Life That 
I Have Led (1985), and The Battered and the Redeemed (1990). 
Essentially, Liberman tried to show both the inevitable fail- 
ure of any view of life lacking a traditional base, but also the 
inadequacy of such a view in the modern secular world. He 
was also the editor of a Yiddish-oriented literary journal, the 
Melbourne Chronicle, and the co-compiler of the Bibliography 
of Australian Judaica (1987). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: W_D. Rubinstein, Australia 11, 331-332. 
[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 


LIBERMAN, YEVSEY GRIGORYEVICH (1897-1983), So- 
viet economist. Liberman studied at the Kharkov Engineering 
Economics Institute and began his teaching and research ca- 
reer in 1933. From 1947 to 1963 he held the chair of economics 
and organization of machine-building industry at the Institute. 
In 1963 he was appointed professor of statistics and accounting 
at Kharkov University. Liberman received worldwide notice 
for his pronouncements in a debate which started in 1962 on 
the need for economic reforms in the U.S.S.R. 

Liberman’s ideas represented a school of thought among 
Soviet economists who demanded more rationality in the 
planning process, new criteria of success, and more freedom of 
decision-making or autonomy for management. Thus, Liber- 
man represented a reaction against the overcentralization of 
economic administration in the U.S.S.R., against the insufh- 
ciency of material incentives for management and workers, 
and against many arbitrary criteria of success of individual 
enterprises. According to Liberman the old system inflicted 
heavy costs upon the state by obstructing useful innovations 
and insufficiently stimulating progress, and upon the welfare 
of the workers and consumers. Liberman assumed that ad- 
ministrative reforms would introduce greater flexibility in 
the system, and self-interest on the part of management and 
workers would improve both the quantity and quality of pro- 
duction. Liberman argued that the reforms would not limit 
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the basic political decisions but rather improve the efficiency 
of the basic economic plans. The goal of every enterprise and 
the criteria of its success should be the maximization of prof- 
its from which the incentive payments for workers and man- 
agement should be drawn. Thus profits would become, under 
the Soviet conditions, primarily an index which measures the 
efficiency of the performance of the enterprise, reflecting the 
increase of the quantity and quality of production, the growth 
of labor productivity and utilization of resources, and simul- 
taneously a measure of the reward of society for successful 
performance. 

Encouraged by the promises of liberalization in eco- 
nomic administration made by Kosygin but also frustrated 
that most of his proposals were not introduced in practice, 
Liberman continued to advocate direct links between the in- 
dustrial enterprises and the trade organizations, so as to make 
the industrial production more responsive to the needs and 
wishes of the consumers. He continued to demand a decrease 
of centralization by suggesting the reduction of the number 
of products centrally planned and spoke up against imposing 
an a priori wage fund upon the enterprises. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Dobb, Soviet Economic Development 
since 1917 (1966°), 379-81; Prominent Personalities in the U.S.S.R. 


(1968), S.v. 
[Arcadius Kahan] 


LIBESKIND, DANIEL (1946-_), U.S. architect. From Lodz 
in Poland, where his parents bought their seven-year-old boy 
an accordion because they did not think a Jew should be seen 
with a piano, the family moved to Israel in 1957. There, he won 
a music competition. One of the judges was violinist Isaac 
*Stern, who urged him to switch to the piano. Two years later, 
Libeskind and his family moved to a one-room apartment in 
the Bronx. Libeskind soon tired of the piano. “Music was not 
about abstract intellectual thought - it was about playing ... 
I couldn't see spending my life on the stage,” he said. After at- 
tending the Bronx High School of Science, Libeskind went 
to Cooper Union for the Advancement of Science and Art in 
New York, where he became a prize student and was offered 
a job with architect Richard *Meier. He quit this firm after 
seven days, complaining that Meier's style was a high-class 
form of standardization. In 1969, he married Nina Lewis, who 
became his organizer and together the team became known as 
“Studio Libeskind.” To pursue architecture, Libeskind went to 
the University of Essex in England, where in 1971 he earned a 
master’s degree in the history and theory of architecture. Af- 
ter a few years of teaching, he accepted a job as head of the 
elite school of architecture at Cranbrook Academy in Michi- 
gan, an astonishing appointment for a 32-year-old. After seven 
years, Libeskind and his wife left Cranbrook for Milan, Italy. 
His theoretical drawings for a housing project in Berlin won 
a prize in 1987. These drawings caught the attention of archi- 
tect Philip Johnson, who included them in an exhibit called 
“Deconstructivist Architecture” at the Museum of Modern 
Art in New York. His career was made. In 1989, while he was 
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a Getty Scholar in Los Angeles, his design for the Berlin Jew- 
ish history museum won the open competition. In 1991, be- 
fore exhibit installations, the museum became famous for the 
way Libeskind incorporated the tragedy of German Jewish 
history into the structure of the building. There were slanted 
walls, a dark tower, slits for windows, and an empty space, a 
void, running through the whole construction, all designed 
to create anxiety. In 1998, the Felix Nussbaum Haus opened in 
Osnabruck, Germany, a Libeskind design, which was a small 
museum built by the city to memorialize the tragic fate of 
the painter whose life was cut short by the Holocaust. When 
in February 2003, Studio Libeskind won the competition for 
the design of the World Trade Center in New York, immedi- 
ate conflicts occurred with the owner of the building, who 
wanted his architect, David Childs, of Skidmore Owings & 
Merrill to do the design. Childs and Libeskind worked out 
a compromise. Libeskind buildings have been built in Mal- 
lorca, London, Copenhagen, Seoul, and Tel Aviv. At least 11 
more were being designed in 2005. In 2004 Libeskind was 
appointed cultural ambassador for architecture by the U.S. 
Department of State. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Libeskind, Breaking Ground (2004); B. 
Schneider, The Jewish Museum Berlin (1999). 


[Betty R. Rubenstein (274 ed.)] 


LIBIN, Z. (pseudonym of Israel Zalman Hurwitz; 1872-1955), 
Yiddish novelist. Libin escaped Czarist military service by im- 
migrating to London (1891) and on to New York, where he 
worked three years in sweatshops. Although he began his lit- 
erary career in Russian, he became a pioneer of Yiddish litera- 
ture in the U.S., publishing his first story in 1892; in over half 
a century of creative work, he contributed to newspapers and 
periodicals, such as Tsukunft, Arbeter Tsaytung, and especially 
Forverts, writing light articles about daily events, hundreds of 
realistic, compassionate stories and sketches about immigrant 
life and the struggles and the suffering of sweatshop work- 
ers, and some 50 plays, which were produced in the U.S. and 
Europe. His most famous play, Di Gebrokhene Hertser (“Bro- 
ken Hearts,” 1903), was first produced with Jacob and Sarah 
*Adler in the lead roles and was later played by various com- 
panies throughout the world. It was filmed in 1926 by Maurice 
*Schwartz, who inaugurated his Yiddish Art Theater in 1918 
with Libin’s play Der Man un Zayn Shotn (“The Man and His 
Shadow”). Many of Libin’s stories and plays remained uncol- 
lected. Among his published books are Geklibene Skitsn (“Se- 
lected Skits,” 1902), Geklibene Shriftn (“Selected Works,’ 2 vols., 
1910), and Gezamite Verk (“Collected Works,’ 4 vols., 1915-16), 
and his tragicomedy Kolegn (Engl. trans. Colleagues, 1915). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 2 (1927), 113-16; LNYL, 5 
(1963), 44-49; Z. Zylbercweig, Leksikon fun Yidishn Teater, 2 (1934), 
1026-38; S. Niger, Dertseylers un Romanistn (1946), 204-16; B. Bi- 
alostotzky, in: JBA, 11 (1952/53), 169-71. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
B. Gorin, Geshikhte fun Yidishn Teater, 2 (1918), 208-10; A. Cahan, 
Bleter fun Mayn Leben, 4 (1928), 468-69; Bal Makhshoves, Geklibene 
Shriftn, 3 (1929), 122-26; A. Mokdoni, Yorbukh fun Amopteyl, 1 (1938), 
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(1943), 133-36. 
[Elias Schulman / Marc Miller (274 ed.)] 


LIBNAH (Heb. 71339). 

(1) Station of the Israelites on the route of the Exodus, 
between Rimmon-Perez and Rissah (Num. 33:20-21). It is per- 
haps identical with Laban (Deut. 1:1). 

(2) Canaanite city-state in the Shephelah which Joshua 
conquered and destroyed after Makkedah and before Lachish 
(Josh. 10:29 ff.; 12:15). It was allotted to the levites (Josh. 21:13; 
1 Chron. 6:42) and was included in the fourth district of Judah 
which extended over the eastern Shephelah (Josh. 15:42). The 
city revolted against Joram, king of Judah, at the same time as 
Edom, but was subdued (11 Kings 8:22; 11 Chron. 21:10). Ha- 
mutal, the mother of kings Jehoahaz and Zedekiah, was a na- 
tive of Libnah (11 Kings 23:31; 24:18; Jer. 52:1). It was attacked by 
Sennacherib after the fall of Lachish (11 Kings 19:8; Isa. 37:8). 
Eusebius identifies it with Lobana, a village of Eleutheropolis 
(Onom. 120:23ff.). The identification of the ancient city with 
Tell al-Safi, the crusader Blanche-Garde (“the white tower”; 
cf. Heb. lavan, “white”; see *Gath, now identified with this 
site), has been superseded in scholarly opinion by that with 
Tell Birnat, 2 mi. (3.2 km.) northwest of Bet Guvrin or with 
nearby Tell-al-Judayda. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Albright, in: BASOR, 15 (1924), 9; Elliger, in: 
PJB, 30 (1934), 58ff.; Z. Kallai, Nahalot Shivtei Yisrael (1967), 319-20; 
Abel, Geog, 2 (1938), 369-70; EM, 4 (1962), 421-3. 

[Michael Avi- Yonah] 


LIBOWITZ, SAMUEL NEHEMIAH (1862-1939), writer 
on Jewish subjects. Born in Kolno, Poland, he immigrated to 
America in 1881. He traded in precious stones and was so suc- 
cessful that he could afford to print over 20 books in limited 
editions. He corresponded with eminent Jewish scholars in- 
cluding Israel *Davidson, to whom he wrote 107 letters, which 
he later published himself in 1933. His works include Peniel 
(1914), a collection from Jewish literature on the subject of 
death; Ha-Mavet be-Fanim Sohakot (1917); Sefer Shaashwim 
(1927); and Ha-Shomea Yizhak (1907), sharp-witted jokes 
and original interpretations of the rabbis and from the Mid- 
dle Ages; Judah Aryeh Modena bi-Demuto ve-Zivyono (1896); 
Kitvei ha-Rav Yehudah Aryeh mi-Modena (1936); and Doresh 
Reshumot ha-Aggadah (1893, 19207, 1929°), explanations of 
several aggadot of the Talmud. He also edited and published 
Ozar ha-Hokhmah ve-ha-Madda (1897), in collaboration with 
Jacob Reifmann, Moses Reicherson, Solomon Rabin, and oth- 
ers. In several of his works he violently polemized against such 
scholars as R. Isaac Hirsch Weiss, Zeev Schorr, Radkinson, 
Saul Tchernichowsky, and Joseph Klausner. He immigrated 
to Palestine in 1927, but his longing for his children took him 
back to America. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Bernstein, N.S. Libowitz (Heb., 1931); D. 
Persky, in: Hadoar, 21 (1940/41), 656-8; Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 


251-2. 
[Chayim Reuven Rabinowitz] 
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LIBRARIES. A library is a collection of information re- 
sources, in all formats, organized and made accessible for 
study. The word derives from the Latin liber (“book”). The 
origin of libraries, keeping of written records, dates at least to 
the third millennium B.c.£. in Babylonia. 

In antiquity, Judaica collections were first mentioned in 
11 Maccabees 2:13-14, where mention is made of a “treasury” 
of books established by Nehemiah (in the Temple?) that con- 
tained “books about the kings and prophets, the books of 
David (Psalms), and royal letters about sacred gifts.” Another 
early library, the Dead Sea Scrolls, now comprises the remains 
of the library of the community living in Qumran shortly be- 
fore and after the beginning of the present era. Fragments 
from the Cairo *Genizah reveal the existence of both public 
and private libraries in the geonic period. 


Early Libraries 

Communities, synagogues, and battei midrash were anxious 
to establish libraries. Libraries were found in almost every tal- 
mud torah in Italy. In the Verona talmud torah of 1650 there 
were rules which required a special room to be set aside for 
the library. Other Italian communities such as Ferrara, Reggio 
Emilia, Pisa, and Leghorn also had libraries, often enriched 
by the acquisition of private collections. The Amsterdam Se- 
phardi community library, at their Talmud Torah school, is 
mentioned in 1680 by the bibliographer Shabbetai Bass in his 
Siftei Yeshenim. 


Modern Libraries 

The 19 century saw the development of libraries in public in- 
stitutions. They were established as communal libraries, orga- 
nizational libraries, libraries attached to rabbinical seminaries, 
and Judaica and Hebraica collections in national, public, and 
major university libraries. Before the end of the 19" century 
the Abrabanel Library was established in Jerusalem (1884) (see 
J. Chasanowich). This later developed into the Jewish National 
and University *Library. 


COMMUNAL LIBRARIES. ‘The first of the modern Jewish com- 
munal libraries was established at Mantua at the end of the 
18 century. Many communities in Germany established their 
own libraries. They were intended mainly for the use of teach- 
ers and young people. Libraries were found in major Jewish 
communities throughout Europe such as Berlin, Frankfurt, 
Hamburg, Munich, and Breslau, as well as the communities 
of Vienna, Prague, Warsaw, Vilna, and Zurich. Most were de- 
stroyed or disbursed during the Nazi era but many have been 
reestablished, particularly in Eastern Europe subsequent to 
the fall of Communism in the early 1990s. 

In the United States many libraries were established 
through synagogues and were designed to work closely with 
the synagogue religious schools and for recreational reading 
and studying for synagogue members. 

In pre-state Israel there were very few communal librar- 
ies. After the establishment of the State of Israel great advances 
were made. They included community libraries ranging from 
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the Yeshurun Synagogue Library in Jerusalem to special librar- 
ies meeting specific community needs. 


ORGANIZATIONAL LIBRARIES. Jewish organizations on all 
continents have developed substantial libraries. Their hold- 
ings vary considerably according to the mission of the par- 
ticular organization. In 1867, Albert Cohen, the representative 
in Palestine of Baron Rothschild, established a small library in 
Jerusalem, which was administered by Dr. London, physician 
in the Rothschild Hospital. Development of libraries was slow 
during the yishuv period and libraries were primarily the pri- 
vate initiative of individuals or such bodies as the *Histadrut. 
However, voluntary bodies interested in cultural work estab- 
lished popular reading and lending libraries, such as Jewish 
trade unions, Zionist and Socialist societies, women’s organi- 
zations, and youth movements. 

Originating with the *Haskalah movement, organiza- 
tions throughout Europe established libraries as part of their 
ongoing operations. With the emigration of Jews from Europe 
to the Northern Hemisphere, Israel, and Australia organiza- 
tional libraries blossomed. 

In post-World War 11 Europe organizations such as his- 
torical societies and local museums have taken responsibility 
for community collections where the community is no lon- 
ger significant, and in many cases, no longer exists. In Israel, 
organization libraries such as museum libraries, corporate 
libraries, and special libraries house archival and historical 
documents providing primary research materials. 


RABBINICAL SEMINARIES. ‘The first rabbinical seminary li- 
brary was established at the Collegio Rabbinico Italiano, which 
was located first in Padua, and moved from there to Rome, 
Florence, and again back to Rome. The Breslau Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary library attained considerable importance 
as did the Berlin Rabbinical Seminary and the Hochschule 
(Lehranstalt) fuer die Wissenschaft des Judentums. With the 
geographic shift to and expansion of Jewish life in the U.S. 
major collections were established, and remain at the fore- 
front of Judaica libraries, at the Jewish Theological Seminary 
in New York and at the Hebrew Union College in Cincinnati. 
Yeshivah libraries were established in Israel as well. The Cen- 
tral Rabbinical Library, attached to Hechal Shelomo, houses 
important collections saved from the Holocaust. The Chabad 
movement established rabbinic collections in their major cen- 
ters as well and serve as libraries for their seminaries and as 
community libraries worldwide. Jewish teachers seminaries, 
in Israel, the United States, and the United Kingdom, have 
developed their own libraries. 


Nazi Period 

The persecution of European Jewry by Nazi Germany (1933- 
45) brought with it the wholesale confiscation of both public 
and private libraries. Some of the books were moved to the 
Institut zur Erforschung der Judenfrage in Frankfurt on the 
Main. Toward the end of World War 11, looted books were 
brought by the Nazis to central stores in southern Germany 
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and western Czechoslovakia. When recovered after the war, 
mainly by a body called Jewish Cultural Reconstruction, they 
were returned wherever possible to the heirs of their owners; 
the more than 1,000,000 volumes that remained were dis- 
tributed to Jewish libraries and cultural or educational orga- 
nizations in Israel, America, and other parts of the Diaspora. 
With the fall of Communism in the early 1990s, collections 
of books both in complete libraries and scattered throughout 
the entire region of Eastern Europe became accessible again. 
Many books remained on site and others were disbursed and 
purchased by collectors and libraries primarily in the US., 
Europe, and Israel. 


Jewish Sections in General Libraries 

NATIONAL AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES. Hebraica and Judaica 
collections have been included in great national and municipal 
libraries, for the preservation of Jewish literary and scholarly 
treasures since antiquity. The library of Alexandria contained 
the Septuagint and other Judeo-Hellenistic works. Medieval 
monastery libraries frequently contained Hebrew, particularly 
Bible, codices; records of persecutions, expulsions, book burn- 
ings and confiscations filled their shelves, as well as those of 
episcopal and princely palaces and of medieval universities. 
The interest in Hebrew studies produced by the age of Ref- 
ormation and Humanism led many Christian scholars such 
as Johann Reuchlin and J.A. Widmanstad (1506-1557) to col- 
lect Hebrew manuscripts and books. Significant collections 
are found throughout Europe in national, royal, monastic, 
and municipal libraries, particularly in countries where great 
Jewish traditions were found such as Spain (El Escorial), Italy 
(Vatican and many others), the United Kingdom (British Li- 
brary), France (Bibliotheque National), Germany (Deutsches 
Statsbibliothek), Denmark (Royal Library), Austria (National 
Library), Hungary (National Library), and Russia (State Li- 
braries in St. Petersberg and Moscow). 

Most notable in the U.S. is the significant Hebraica col- 
lection found in the Library of Congress; the New York Pub- 
lic Library and the Boston Public Library house significant 
collections as well. 

In Israel, the Sapir Public Library in Petah Tikvah was 
established at the end of the 19" century. The Jewish National 
and University Library (JNUL) in Jerusalem fulfills a double 
function: to serve as the National Library to collect all print 
and non-print materials deposited in its collections on Jewish 
subjects to serve the general public; and to provide the uni- 
versity community with the required materials to support its 
curriculum. The JNUL houses the largest collection of Judaica 
and Hebraica in the world and is the center for documenta- 
tion of all Judaica and Hebraica collections. Library collec- 
tions are found in the Knesset, various ministries, and other 
governmental organizations. 

Public libraries in Israel are spread throughout the coun- 
try and are found in most cities, towns, villages, settlements, 
and kibbutzim. They serve the local population primarily with 
Hebraica but also house local historical documents, record 
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books, memorial books, and archival documents related to 
their specific community and to European and Middle Eastern 
communities from which their local population emigrated. Of 
particular note are kibbutz memorial books documenting the 
lives of their deceased members. 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES. University libraries in Europe have 
for many centuries collected Judaica and Hebraica to support 
their study of religion, the Judeo-Christian tradition, and hu- 
manities. Significant collections are found in major university 
libraries such as in the United Kingdom (Oxford University, 
Cambridge University, University of Manchester), in Italy 
(University of Bologna), the Ukraine (Vernadsky Library), 
and the Netherlands (Amsterdam University Library - Rosen- 
thaliana). 

In the U.S. there has been a significant growth of Jewish 
studies programs in academic institutions, and to support the 
university curriculum Judaica and Hebraica collections have 
blossomed in major large universities. Harvard University has 
the most comprehensive collection of contemporary Israeli 
culture. Columbia and Yale universities hold significant his- 
torical collections. The University of Pennsylvania acquired 
a very significant Judaica library (Dropsie College) and has 
placed itself among the most significant collections. Stanford 
University and University of Michigan are actively acquiring 
and are developing fine collections in Jewish studies. 

Israeli universities house Judaica collections primarily 
to support the curriculum. Significant archival collections 
are found in all the universities. The universities are all linked 
through the Israel Center for Digital Information Services 
(MALMAD) set up in 1998 by the Israel Association of Univer- 
sity Heads (Va'ad Rashei ha-Universitaot) to serve as a joint 
framework (consortium) for the acquisition, licensing, and 
operation of information services to all the Israeli universi- 
ties. Colleges, technical schools, and academies of art, music, 
and design each have significant collections related to their 
specialized fields. 


Library Association 

The Association of Jewish Libraries, an international organi- 
zation established in 1968, promotes Jewish literacy through 
enhancement of libraries and library resources and through 
leadership for the profession and practitioners of Judaica li- 
brarianship. The association fosters access to information, 
learning, teaching, and research relating to Jews, Judaism, 
the Jewish experience, and Israel. The association publishes a 
scholarly journal, Judaica Librarianship, and hosts an online 
discussion group called Hasafran. The Israel Library Associa- 
tion supports librarians and libraries in Israel. 


Library Catalog 

Library catalogs in the modern sense were first published in the 
17 century, but book lists are much older (see *Books; *Book 
Trade). Some from the 12" century were found in the Cairo 
*Genizah. Immanuel of Rome (13'* century) mentions a catalog 
arranged according to subject matter. The first to introduce a 
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systematic division according to subjects was *Manasseh Ben 
Israel (1604-1657). From the end of the 176 century sale cata- 
logs began to be printed, such as those of S. Abbas and Solo- 
mon Proops, both of Amsterdam, or later the famous collection 
of David Oppenheimer. In modern times M. Steinschneider 
did pioneering work in the field of bibliography. The first sci- 
entific listing was his catalog of the Hebrew books of the Bodle- 
ian Library (1852-60). J. Zedner followed with his catalog of 
the Jewish books in the British Museum (1867). Today library 
catalogs are virtual and accessible over the Internet. 


Libraries in the 21°t Century 

Library collections today encompass the wide range of infor- 
mation media available. They include manuscripts, historical 
documents, rare books, prints, archival collections, and con- 
temporary literature. Included in these collections are also 
non-print materials in the areas of Jewish music, scores, and 
recordings in a multitude of formats, films, multimedia collec- 
tions, and most recently electronic virtual collections. 

In the last quarter of the 20" century an information 
explosion took place throughout the world. It has affected all 
libraries, including stand-alone Judaica libraries and Judaica 
collections found in general libraries. Shared cataloging al- 
lowed for libraries to enter their bibliographic records into 
a central database and for members to “copy” the cataloging 
record for its local use. ocLc, in Dublin, Ohio was the first 
shared catalog. It was followed by the Research Library Group 
in Mountain View, California, which in 1989, in their Research 
Library Information Network (RL1IN), added Hebrew vernac- 
ular script capability for electronic cataloging. The academic 
and research libraries subscribed to the ocLc and RLIN sys- 
tems and are active contributors of Judaica and Hebraica re- 
cords to their databases. Concurrently, large library collections 
were purchasing integrated library systems to manage their 
collections and activities. Retrospective conversion of card 
catalogs to machine readable bibliographic records of major 
collections were undertaken and most were completed by the 
turn of the 21% century. With the rapid and ubiquitous devel- 
opment of the Internet and personal computers, access to li- 
brary collections throughout the world changed dramatically. 
In the mid 1990s, with the expansion of the worldwide web, 
access to library catalogs, now online public access catalogs 
(OPAC), became accessible from all corners of the globe. 

Libraries and Judaica collections, as part of institutions, 
developed websites featuring links to their holdings, listing 
web resources in Judaica, and highlighting online exhibitions 
and more recently digital collections. 

The Israel Center for Digital Information Services, MAL- 
MAD, has taken the lead in establishing and maintaining elec- 
tronic indexes such as RAMBI, the Israeli Union Catalog, and 
the Israeli Union List of Serials. Other public and private or- 
ganizations have built extraordinary databases providing a 
wealth of information such as Shamash.org or Maven.co.il. 

Digital collections featuring rare and unique materi- 
als from library collections are growing exponentially. The 
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JNUL has pioneered the efforts in establishing numerous co- 
operative digital collections all freely available through their 
website. Some of the projects to date include an international 
database of ketubbot, which includes bibliographic descrip- 
tions and images from public and private collections world- 
wide, the Online Treasury of Talmudic Manuscripts, the Na- 
tional Sound Archives, and the Ancient Maps of Jerusalem, 
among others. 

Virtual libraries are developing with electronic access 
to full texts of classical Judaic sources through databases 
such as the Bar-Ilan Responsa Project, the Otzar ha-Ho- 
chma database, and the Lieberman Institute for Talmudic Re- 
search database (which are currently all fee-based), while the 
German Compact Memory database and the Kiryat Sefer 
projects have free access to full texts of monographs and pe- 
riodicals. 

Currently a number of international digitization projects 
are underway. The Friedberg Genizah Project is amassing digi- 
tal collections of fragments from the Cairo Genizah found in 
major collections at Cambridge University (U.K.) and at the 
Library of the Jewish Theological Seminary (U.S.). Tel Aviv 
University (Israel) has undertaken a project to digitize unique 
Jewish newspapers found throughout the world. 

Digitization of parts of collections are being done in nu- 
merous institutions in Israel, Europe, and the United States. 
Visual, audio, motion, and text files are being converted to 
digital format and are being made available over the Inter- 
net. “Born digital” periodicals have become more and more 
frequent such as the Edah Journal. 

The library of the 21° century has changed significantly 
since ancient times. Its mission to collect and organize infor- 
mation to make it available for study has not changed over 
the past 2,000 years but the means in which it is accom- 
plished has. 

The following is a partial list of Judaica collections on 
the Web (source Princeton University Library and Amherst 
University Library). 


Australia 

Makor Jewish Community Library 

Monash University - Humanities and Social Sciences Li- 
brary - The Laura and Israel Kipen Judaica Collection, in- 
cluding the Giligich Yiddish Collection 

University of Sydney - Fisher Library - Rare Books & Special 
Collections — Archive of Australian Judaica 


Austria 

Juedisches Museum Wien 

Osterreichishce Nationalbibliothek 

Universitaet Wien — Bibliothek des Instituts fuer Judaistik 


Canada 

Albert and Temmy Latner Jewish Public Library of Toronto 

Canadian Jewish Congress Archives Jewish Heritage Centre 
of Western Canada — Archives 

Jewish Public Library (Montreal) 
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McGill University: Jewish Studies/McGill Catalog 

National Library of Canada/Jacob M. Lowy Collection: old 
and rare Hebraica and Judaica comprising 3,000 printed 
books from the 15** to the 20' centuries, including 34 He- 
brew and Latin incunables, more than 120 editions of Bibles 
in many languages. Strong in Italian Hebraica and in exam- 
ples of Hebrew printing from Spain to the Orient. 

University of Toronto Libraries/Catalog: largest Judaica col- 
lection in Canada 

Ontario Jewish Archives 


Cura¢gao 
Mongui Maduro Biblioteka — Judaica Collection 


Czech Republic 
Jewish Museum in Prague - Library 


Denmark 
Det Kongelige Bibliotek - Orientalia and Judaica 


Finland 
Helsinki University Library - Hebraica Collection 


France 

Alliance Israélite Universelle 

Bibliotheque Medem 

Bibliotheque Nationale (holds more than 30,000 Hebrew 
volumes) 

Centre de Documentation Juive Contemporaine 

Centre d'Etudes juives 


Germany 

Die Deutsche Bibliothek (Leipzig) - Anne-Frank-Shoah- 
Bibliothek 

Germania Judaica: Koelner Bibliothek zur Geschichte des 
deutschen Judentums 

Institut fuer die Geschichte der deutschen Juden - Biblio- 
thek 

Das Juedische Museum Westfalen — Bibliothek 

Simon-Dubnow-Institut fuer juedische Geschichte und Kul- 
tur - Bibliothek 

Stadt- und Universitaetsbibliothek Frankfurt am Main — He- 
braica- und Judaica-Sammlung 

Universitaet Potsdam —- Moses Mendelssohn Zentrum fuer 
Europaeisch-Juedische Studien — Bibliothek 

Zentralarchiv zur Erforschung der Geschichte der Juden in 
Deutschland 


Israel 

Israeli University Libraries 

Bar-Ilan University Library 

Ben-Gurion University of the Negev: Aranne Library 
Hebrew University Libraries 

Jewish National & University Library 

Technion Library 

Tel Aviv University Libraries 

University of Haifa Library 

Weizman Institute of Science Libraries 
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Israeli Archives/Research Centers 

Abba Eban Center for Israeli Diplomacy 

The Aviezer Yellin Archives of Jewish Education in Israel and 
the Diaspora 

Babylonian Jewry Heritage Center 

Central Zionist Archives: archives of the World Zionist Or- 
ganization, the Jewish Agency, the Jewish National Fund, 
Keren Hayesod, and the World Jewish Congress 

Ghetto Fighters’ House: Holocaust and Jewish Resistance 
Heritage Museum 

Israel Museum/Library of Art & Archeology 

The Jabotinsky Institute 

The Melton Centre for Jewish Education 

Moshe Dayan Center for Middle Eastern and African Stud- 
ies 

Rabin Center for Israel Studies 

The Steven Spielberg Jewish Film Archive 

Vidal Sassoon Center for the Study of Antisemitism/Cata- 
log Access 

The Yad Ben-Zvi Library 

Yad Vashem Library 


Italy 

Centro di Documentazione Ebraica Contemporanea 

Jewish Community of Venice - Renato Maestro Library and 
Archives 

Archivio delle tradizioni e del costume ebraici “Benvenuto e 
Alessandro Terracini; Torino 


Netherlands 

Amsterdam University Library - Department of Judaica and 
Hebraica - Bibliotheca Rosenthaliana 

Joods Historisch Museum Library 

Leiden University Library - Oriental Department 


New Zealand 
New Zealand Jewish Archives 


Russia 

Institute of Oriental Studies, St. Petersburg 

Judaica Library of the Russian State University for the Hu- 
manities in Moscow 

Petersburg Jewish University 


Sweden 
Uppsala University - University Library 


Switzerland 

Israelitische Gemeinde Basel - Karger-Bibliothek 
Israelitischen Cultusgemeindein Zurich - Die Bibliothek 
Zentralbibliothek Zurich — Hebraistik und Judaistik 


South Africa 
University of Cape Town - Jewish Studies Library 


United Kingdom 

British Library - Oriental Division 

Cambridge University Library - The Taylor-Schechter Genizah 
Research Unit 
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Leeds University Library - Cecil Roth Collection 

Oxford Centre for Hebrew and Jewish Studies - The Leopold 
Muller Memorial Library 

Oxford University - Boedlein Library 

University College London - Library 

University of Manchester - The John Rylands University Li- 
brary Collection 

University of Southampton Libraries - Special Collections 


United States 

Universities/Research Libraries with Judaica Collections and 
resources on the web 

Baltimore Hebrew University 

Brandeis University Libraries 

Columbia University: Resources for Jewish Students 

Cleveland College of Jewish Studies - The Aaron Garber Li- 
brary 

College of Charleston — Robert Scott Small Library - Special 
Collections - Jewish Heritage Collection 

Florida Atlantic University Libraries - Molly S. Fraiberg Ju- 
daica Collections 

The George Washington University - Gelman Library - I. Ed- 
ward Kiev Collection 

Gratz College/Tuttleman Library 

Harvard University 

Hebrew College Library 

Hebrew Theological College 

Hebrew Union College 

Jewish Theological Seminary 

Library of Congress: Hebraic Section 

New York Public Library: Jewish Division 

New York University Judaic Studies Resources 

Ohio State University 

Princeton University Library — Jewish Studies Resources 

Reconstructionist Rabbinical College - The Mordecai M. Ka- 
plan Library and Archives 

Spertus Institute of Jewish Studies: Asher Library 

Stanford University/Hebraica & Judaica Collections 

Touro College Libraries 

University of California at Berkeley/ Judaica Collections 

ucLA Library Collections: Jewish Resources 

University of Judaism - Ostrow Library 

University of Maryland - University of Maryland Libraries - 
S.L. and Eileen Shneiderman Collection of Yiddish Books 

University of Michigan: Near East Division 

University of Pennsylvania/Center for Judaic Studies 

Yale University 

Yeshiva University/Mendel Gottesman Library of Hebraica/ 
Judaica 

Archives/Research Centers 

American Jewish Archives 

American Jewish Historical Society 

Bureau of Jewish Education of San Francisco, the Peninsula, 
Marin and Sonoma Counties - Jewish Community Li- 
brary 
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Center for Jewish History 

Chabad - Lubavitch Library 

Congregation Emanu-El of the City of New York - Ivan M. 
Stettenheim Library 

Jewish Womens Archives 

Judah L. Magnes Museum - Library and Archives 

Leo Baeck Institute 

National Yiddish Book Center 

Rutgers University: Center for the Study of Jewish Life 

Simon Wiesenthal Center 

Spertus Institute of Jewish Studies 

United States Holocaust Memorial Museum Library 

Yivo Institute for Jewish Research 


[Isaiah Sonne / Naomi Steinberger (24 ed.)] 


LIBRARY, JEWISH NATIONAL AND UNIVERSITY, the 
national library of Israel and the Jewish people, also serving 
as the library of the *Hebrew University in Jerusalem. The li- 
brary dates from 1892, when *B’nai B'rith founded a public li- 
brary in Jerusalem to which in 1895 a Bialystok physician, Jo- 
seph *Chasanowich (Chazanowicz), presented his collection 
of 8,800 books, mostly in Hebrew. Other gifts followed and 
by 1920, when the library was taken over by the Zionist orga- 
nization, the number of volumes had reached about 30,000. 
Under the direction of the philosopher Samuel Hugo *Berg- 
man, who was librarian from 1920 till 1935, the number of 
volumes increased to 300,000. Between 1936 and 1946, under 
Gotthold *Weil, about 150,000 books were added. When the 
Hebrew University was opened on Mount Scopus in 1925, the 
library was transferred to it, and in 1930 it was installed in the 
Wolffsohn building. 

In 1948, when communication with Mount Scopus was 
broken off as a result of the War of Independence, the library 
contained nearly half a million books. Curt *Wormann, who 
had been appointed librarian only a few months earlier, had 
to build it up anew in western Jerusalem, where it was housed 
in the Terra Sancta building. With the help of friends and sup- 
porters in Israel and abroad, it acquired tens of thousands of 
books and was brought back into working condition. In the 
years following World War u1, the university (later joined by 
the Ministry of Religious Affairs) salvaged hundreds of thou- 
sands of books in Europe, as well as hundreds of manuscripts 
(chiefly Hebraica and Judaica), the remnants of Jewish public 
and private libraries looted by the Nazis. Many of these were 
incorporated into the National Library; the rest were distrib- 
uted among university, public, synagogue, and yeshivah librar- 
ies throughout the country. 

Following an agreement with the Jordanian government 
in 1958 (through the mediation of the secretary-general of the 
un, Dag Hammarskjéld), about 350,000 books from Mount 
Scopus were gradually transferred to the Israel-held sector 
of Jerusalem. In 1960 a library building was opened on the 
new campus at Givat Ram. At the beginning of 1968, the li- 
brary possessed about 1,500,000 volumes, over a quarter of 
them Hebraica and Judaica, together with 6,100 Hebrew and 
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800 other manuscripts. In 1962, the Institute of Microfilms of 
Hebrew Manuscripts was transferred to the library from the 
Ministry of Education and Culture. From then until 1971 it had 
acquired 25,000 photocopies of Hebrew manuscripts from 18 
countries, together with thousands of photographs of *genizah 
fragments. In 2005 it housed approximately five million items. 
From 1924 the library published a bibliographical quarterly, 
*Kirjath Sepher, listing all current publications in Palestine 
and Israel and all Judaic publications appearing elsewhere. 
An Institute of Hebrew Bibliography in the library records all 
books published in Hebrew characters. Since 1956, a graduate 
library school has been functioning at the library. 

The library possesses a number of special collections: the 
Zalman Schocken collection of Hebrew incunabula; the Ignaz 
Goldziher collection of Orientalia (especially of Islamica and 
Arabica); the Harry Friedenwald collection on Jews in medi- 
cine; the Abraham Schwadron (Sharon) collection of Jewish 
autographs and portraits; the Immanuel Loew collection of 
Judaica and Hebraica (including his personal archives); the 
A.S. Yahuda collection of Orientalia, Hebraica, and Judaica; 
and a collection of Jewish and non-Jewish manuscripts from 
all over the world, including illuminated and non-illuminated 
manuscripts of the Bible. The library also has the personal ar- 
chives of Ahad Ha-Am, Martin Buber, Joseph Klausner, Stefan 
Zweig, S.J. Agnon, Itzik Manger, Uri Zevi Greenberg, S. Yizhar, 
A.B. Yehoshua, and others. It also houses the Albert Einstein 
archive. It includes reading rooms for various subjects, such 
as Judaism, the East, Journalism, Music, Kabbalah and Jewish 
Thought, Maps and Travelogues, History of Science, etc. The 
Library aims to digitalize a large number of its items to make 
them available on the Internet. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Yaari, Beit ha-Sefarim ha-Leummi ve- 
ha-Universita’i bi-Yrushalayim (1942); The Hebrew University of Jeru- 
salem (1966), 234-50; Y. Haezrahi, Beit ha-Sefarim ha-Le’'ummi ve-ha- 
Universita’i (1967); jnul -huji.ac.il. 

[Shlomo Shunami / Shaked Gilboa (2"¢ ed.)] 


LIBSCHITZ, BARUCH MORDECAI BEN JACOB (1810- 
1885), Polish rabbi and author. Libschitz occupied successively 
rabbinical positions at Siemiatycze, Volkovysk, and Novogru- 
dok, before he was appointed rabbi of Siedlce in 1876. He 
was acknowledged as a leading halakhic authority and many 
turned to him with their halakhic questions. Although Siedlce 
was a hasidic community, as a Lithuanian Libschitz was op- 
posed to hasidism and often came into conflict with the mem- 
bers of his community who were used to hasidic rabbis. He 
was one of the first to support the Hovevei Zion movement 
and in his letters to Joseph Friedland, the first propagandist 
of the Zionist movement, he gave him much encouragement. 
He was also one of the main supporters of the establishment 
of the Ez Hayyim yeshivah in Jerusalem. He published Berit 
Yaakov, responsa on the Shulhan Arukh (pt. 1 HM; pt. 2 EH, 
1876-77); and Beit Mordekhai, sermons and memorial ad- 
dresses (1881). His Minhat Bikkurim, talmudic novellae, has 
remained in manuscript. He had two sons, MEIR EZEKIEL, 
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who settled in Jerusalem and died there in 1909, and JACOB 
ZALMAN (d. 1915); their talmudic novellae appear in the works 
of R. Elijah *Klatzkin, the rabbi of Lublin who had settled in 
Jerusalem. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: HN. Maggid-Steinschneider, Ir Vilna (1900), 
164; Frankel, in: Yizkor li-Kehillat Siedlce (1956), 296f. 


[Itzhak Alfassi] 


LIBYA, country in N. Africa, consisting of the regions of Trip- 
olitania, Cyrenaica (see *Cyrene), and Fezzan. Isolated finds 
of Jewish origin from pre-Exilic Erez Israel were discovered 
both in Cyrenaica and Tripolitania, but there is no reliable evi- 
dence of Jewish presence in those regions before the time of 
Ptolemy Lagos (ruled Egypt 323-282 B.c.E.); he is reported to 
have settled Jews in the Cyrenean Pentapolis to strengthen his 
regime there, probably in 312 B.c.£. The phrases used consis- 
tently in the sources point to their distribution around Cyrene 
presumably as military settlers on royal land. The temporary 
extension of Ptolemaic control into Tripolitania in the early 
third century B.c.z. may have occasioned similar Jewish set- 
tlement in that area; there are Jewish finds from this date at 
Busetta and Zliten. 


Early History 

After the Maccabean breakthrough to Jaffa commerce be- 
tween Erez Israel and Cyrene appears to have been strength- 
ened (147-43 B.C.E.). 11 Maccabees is an abbreviation of a 
work by Jason of Cyrene. With the political reunion of Egypt 
and Cyrene under Ptolemy Euergetes 11 in 145 B.c.z., a fresh 
wave of Jewish immigration reached the latter country; the 
Jewish community of Teucheira, evidenced by their epitaphs, 
and composed probably of military settlers linked with Egypt, 
must have originated late in the century. In 88 B.c.z., after 
Cyrene had been freed from Ptolemaic control, the Jews of the 
country were involved in an undefined civil conflict perhaps 
to be connected with contemporary manifestations of Greek 
anti-Jewishness in Alexandria and Antioch. The Roman ex- 
ploitation of the royal domains at the expense of their culti- 
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vators would have involved numerous Jews, ultimately ex- 
propriated, perhaps one of the social bases of the risings of 
73 and 115 C.E. 

Cyrene became a Roman province in 74 B.C.E.; inscrip- 
tions of the reigns of Augustus, Tiberius, and Nero at Ber- 
enice (Benghazi) indicate a wealthy, well-organized commu- 
nity with an executive board and its own amphitheater for 
assembly, as well as a synagogue. Jewish urban communities 
prior to 115 c.£. are further evidenced at Apollonia and Ptol- 
emais. Cyrenean Jewry under Augustus was compelled to 
defend its right - attacked by Greek cities - to send the half- 
shekel to Jerusalem, but its privileges were confirmed by the 
Roman power. A section of the Cyrenean community at this 
point seems to have obtained improved civic status, and Jew- 
ish names appear among graduates of city gymnasia both at 
Cyrene and Ptolemais, but it is clear that the bulk of the com- 
munity was considered intermediate between alien residents 
and citizens. Cyrenean Jewry was nevertheless preponderantly 
rural; sites of Jewish rural settlement are known at Gasr Tar- 
huna, Al-Bagga, in the Martuba area, at Boreion (Bu-Grada) in 
the south (the site of an alleged “temple”), and at an unlocated 
place called Kaparodis. The Teucheira group was largely agri- 
cultural and a Jewish rural population probably existed around 
Benghazi. The occupations of Cyrenean Jewry included, be- 
sides agriculture, those of potter, sailor, stonemason, bronze- 
worker, and possibly weaver. Commercial elements are likely 
to have existed at the ports of Benghazi, Apollonia, and Ptol- 
emais. The Jewish aristocracies of Benghazi, Ptolemais, and 
Cyrene were highly hellenized (cf. a Jew, Eleazar son of Jason, 
who held municipal office at Cyrene under Nero); though Jew- 
ish graduates of gymnasia appear at Teucheira, most of the 
Jews there were relatively uncultured, and suffered a high rate 
of child mortality. Cyrenean Jews maintained a synagogue in 
Jerusalem in the first century C.E. 

In 73 C.E. Jonathan the Weaver, a “desert prophet” of the 
Qumran type and a Zealot refugee from Erez Israel, incited 
the poorer element of the Jews of Cyrene to revolt, leading 
them to the desert with promises of miraculous deliverance. 
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Jonathan was apprehended and his followers were massacred; 
the Roman governor L. Valerius Catullus also took the oppor- 
tunity to execute some 3,000 wealthy Jews and to confiscate 
their property. The Zealot movement was not confined to the 
city of Cyrene, and the removal of the hellenized Jewish aris- 
tocracy led to the radicalization of the rest of the community. 
Under Vespasian (69-79 C.E.) the recovery and redistribution 
of the extensive Cyrenean state lands began, resulting in in- 
creased friction with the seminomadic transhumant Libyan 
elements. To the same period belongs the Jewish settlement 
of Iscina (Scina) Locus Augusti Iudaeorum (Madinat al-Sul- 
tan) on the shore of eastern Tripolitania, an imperial founda- 
tion which may plausibly be held to reflect a forcible removal 
of disaffected Jewish elements from Cyrene to the desert bor- 
ders - a view which finds support in Jewish historical tradi- 
tion. A Jewish-Libyan rapprochement on the desert borders 
may well have taken place prior to the rising of 115. 

In 115 - during Trajan’s Second Parthian campaign - the 
Jewish revolt broke out in Cyrene, Egypt, and Cyprus. The 
very heavy gentile casualties in Cyrene and the scope of the 
destruction wrought by the Jews at Cyrene, probably at Apol- 
lonia, Balagrae (Zawiyat Beda), Teucheira, and in the eastern 
areas, suggest that the rebels, under their leader *Lucuas (or 
Andreas), who was called by the gentile historians “King of 
the Jews,” intended to quit the country for good. The wholesale 
destruction of the Roman temples testifies to the Zealot con- 
tent of the rising. At the end of 116 the Jews broke into Egypt, 
but cut off from Alexandria were defeated by Marcius Turbo; 
Lucuas is thought to have been killed in Judea. 

Jews may have already been again living in Ptolemais 
in the third century, and, in the later part of the fourth cen- 
tury, Jewish ships were reaching Cyrene from Egypt. There 
is much evidence for the existence of a Jewish population in 
the country on the eve of the Muslim conquest (642), and 
presumably the numerous Jewish traditions attached to an- 
cient sites throughout the country relate to the Byzantine pe- 
riod. In Tripolitania, except for the appearance of Iscina, the 
Jewish record is blank until the fourth century. In Africa Ve- 
tus (Tunisia) Jewish settlement cannot be proven before the 
early second century c.£., and the Talmud (Men. 110a) seems 
to imply a gap in Jewish settlement east of Carthage; Jerome 
nevertheless believed that in the late fourth century Jewish 
settlement was continuous from Morocco to Egypt, and nu- 
merous place-names on the Tripolitanian coast suggest a very 
ancient Jewish tradition. A Christian cemetery of the fourth 
century at Sirte contained chiefly Jewish names, perhaps of 
people connected with imperial domains of the area. A Jew- 
ish community at Oea (now *Tripoli), which possessed com- 
petent scholars, is attested by Augustine (fifth century). The 
Boreion community indicates longstanding settlement; its 
“temple” was converted into a church, and its Jews were forced 
to accept Christianity by Justinian (527-65). Ibn Khaldiin (14'* 
century) thought the *Berbers on Mount Nefusa were Juda- 
ized, and derived from the Barce area (Cyrene) — like the Jar- 
awa of the Algerian Aurés — but his statement is tentative and 
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the traditions of Judaizing Berber tribes, despite the extensive 
modern literature concerning them, have been shown not to 
be pre- or early Islamic. 

[Shimon Applebaum] 
Arab-Ottoman Period 
The Arabs conquered Cyrenaica in 642 and swiftly took the 
rest of North Africa. They spread *Islam among the local pop- 
ulations, but allowed members of monotheist religions (re- 
ferred to as People of the Book (ahl al-kitab)), namely Chris- 
tians and Jews, to keep their religion by accepting the status 
of Protected Peoples (ahl al-dhimmah). According to late Ara- 
bic sources, the Jews were dispersed among the Berbers who 
lived around Mount Nefusa (central Tripolitania) before the 
Arab conquest, but in Jewish sources the Jews of this district 
are only mentioned from the tenth century onward. The Jews 
also believed that the Jewish population of the entire region 
originated there. From the frequent repetitions of the sur- 
name al-Lebdi in 11"»- and 12'+-century sources, it can be con- 
cluded that there was also an important Jewish population in 
Lebda, near the harbor town of Homs, and also in the oasis of 
G(h)adames. There was also a Jewish population in Barce and 
in other localities. Between 1159 and 1160 the Jewish popula- 
tion suffered as a result of the victory of the *Almohads but 
the rulers did not take any lives or force conversion. 

There is no extant information on Libyan Jewry during 
the next 400 years. According to a later source, 800 Jewish 
families fled from Tripoli to Tajurah — situated to the east of 
the latter - and to Jebel Gharyan (Garian) - in the interior of 
Tripolitania — as a result of the Spanish invasion of 1510. 

Libya was under Ottoman rule between 1551 and 1911, 
though in the 1711-1835 period Tripolitania was ruled by the 
Qaramanli dynasty, which originated in the Ottoman mili- 
tary and retained nominal allegiance to the *Ottoman Em- 
pire. Direct Ottoman rule in Libya resumed in 1835. After the 
Ottoman conquest of 1551 the Jews prospered again. At that 
time, R. Simeon *Labi, a Spanish kabbalist refugee, settled in 
Tripoli (1549-80) rather than continue to the Land of Israel. 
He strengthened the position of Judaism and introduced Se- 
phardi traditions of Jewish learning. According to a manu- 
script which belonged to M. Gaster (now BM Or. 12368), “A 
sad and bitter event happened to the people of the Mahgreb,” 
ice., the Jews of Libya were in great distress during the years 
1588-89 as a result of the revolt against the Turks which was 
fomented by the mahdi Yahya b. Yahya. Many of them were 
forcibly converted to Islam, but with the suppression of the re- 
volt, they returned to Judaism. There is, however, no mention 
or allusion in Jewish sources to this period of persecution. 

The community of Tripoli gained in strength with the ar- 
rival of Jews from *Leghorn (Livorno, referred to as Gornim), 
most of whom were merchants of Sephardi origin. In Tripoli, 
in contrast to some other Mediterranean cities, the Gornim 
did not constitute a separate congregation, due to their rela- 
tively small number, but many of them were of a higher so- 
cio-economic level, with strong commercial, social, and fa- 
milial ties across the Mediterranean. In 1663 the Shabbatean 
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Abraham Miguel *Cardozo arrived there and conducted his 
Shabbatean campaign. From the second half of the 17" cen- 
tury until the Italian conquest (1911) the Jews of Libya were 
led by qa@ids (“leaders”). These were the temporal leaders of 
the community and belonged to a small number of wealthy 
families with strong ties to the Muslim authorities. In 1705 the 
Jews of Tripoli were saved from the danger of extermination 
at the hands of Ibrahim ash-Sharif. “Purim of ash-Sharif” on 
23 Tevet commemorates this event, about which R. Shabtai 
Tayyar wrote a poem, Mi Kamokha. During the famine and 
plague of 1784-85, there was much suffering among the Jews 
and they were threatened with grave danger when Ali Gurzi, 
known as “Burgul,” was appointed pasha of Libya. After a year 
and a half he was banished from the town, and in commemo- 
ration of their deliverance the Jews of Tripoli celebrate “Purim 
of Burgul” every 29 Tevet. R. Avraham Khalfon wrote another 
Mi Kamokha poem in honor of this event. The Jews of Libya 
lived in special quarters (hdarah) and streets in various towns. 
In the two villages of Jebel Gharyan and Tigrinna of central 
Tripolitania, they lived in underground caves until their im- 
migration to Israel in 1950-51. The Harat al- Yahid (“Jewish 
quarter”) in Tigrinna contained about 300 Jews. They earned 
their living as goldsmiths, blacksmiths, and peddlers among 
the Bedouin in the area. 

In the mid-19" century, the traveler Benjamin the Second 
(Israel Benjamin) found about 1,000 Jewish families (about a 
third of the population) in Tripoli. There were four compe- 
tent dayyanim and eight synagogues. In 1906 N. *Slouschz 
visited Libya and his descriptions have become a historical 
source of information. Most of the information in his books 
about the 18* and 19‘ centuries stems from his guide Mor- 
decai Hacohen, whose history was based on earlier sources 
and includes numerous observations on current conditions 
of the Jews in the urban centers and the rural hinterland. At 
the end of Ottoman rule there were no important incidents 
in the history of Libyan Jewry, apart from the fact that in 1909 
they, like all citizens of the Ottoman Empire, were subject to 
the compulsory military service law. Jews - of an Orthodox 
religious background - feared that they would be forced to 
desecrate the Sabbath and other religious holy days and eat 
non-kosher food in the course of military service. However, 
the law was only in force for a short time, since Libya shortly 
thereafter fell to the Italians, and the Ottoman command re- 
spected Jewish religious restrictions. The Jews even benefited 
from the military training that some 260 of their young men 
had received, since the latter could protect the community in 
the interim period between the fall of the Ottoman regime 
and complete Italian occupation of Tripoli, when the town 
suffered from attacks by Arab rioters. 


[Haim Z’ew Hirschberg / Rachel Simon (2™4 ed.)] 


Italian Rule 

On Oct. 11, 1911, Tripoli fell to the Italians, who within two 
months took the rest of the Mediterranean coastal urban cen- 
ters of Libya. Most of Tripolitania was also conquered within 
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the next two years, but the Sanusi resistance prevented the 
conquest of most of Cyrenaica. During World War 1, most of 
the hinterland was regained by the Arab and Berber resistance, 
with the help of the Ottoman and German military. Following 
World War 1 Tripolitania was retaken by the Italians, but in- 
ternal Cyrenaica was fully conquered only by the early 1930s 
when the Sanusi-led opposition was crushed. Although there 
were Jewish communities in the Tripolitanian and Cyrenaican 
hinterland, most of the Jews were under Italian rule from late 
1911. The first 25 years of Italian rule passed peacefully for the 
Jews as far as Italian treatment of Jews was concerned. They 
retained equal rights, and the number of those in government 
employment grew, as did the numbers of those who became 
prosperous and attended urban Italian state schools. During 
this period Zionist activity went unhindered. The Jewish pop- 
ulation of Libya in 1931 was 21,000 (4% of the total popula- 
tion). They were dispersed in 15 localities, with about 15,000 
of them in Tripoli. In 1936 the Italians began to enforce fascist 
legislation, especially in Tripoli, where most of the trade was 
in Jewish hands. This legislation aimed at modernizing social 
and economic structures, similar to the then current condi- 
tions in Italy. The authorities started to hinder the freedom 
of the Jews, who were forced to open their shops on the Sab- 
bath, and those who refused to do so were punished, impris- 
oned, and some even whipped in public. With the implemen- 
tation of anti-Jewish racial legislation in late 1938, Jews were 
removed from municipal councils, some were sent away from 
government schools, and their papers were stamped with the 
words “Jewish race.” 


[Haim J. Cohen / Rachel Simon (24 ed.)] 


Holocaust Period 

When the Benghazi area fell to the British on February 6, 
1941, the Jews were overjoyed over their deliverance and their 
meeting with Jewish Palestinian soldiers serving in the Brit- 
ish army. This did not last long, and on April 3, 1941, when the 
city was recaptured by the Italians, young Arabs assaulted the 
Jews of Benghazi. The British reoccupied Benghazi briefly on 
Dec. 24, 1941, and this time the Jews were much more care- 
ful regarding their contacts with the British army. The Jan. 27, 
1942, reoccupation of *Benghazi by Axis forces was followed 
by the systematic plunder of all Jewish shops and the prom- 
ulgation of a deportation order: 2,600 persons were deported 
into the desert to Giado, 149 mi. (240 km.) south of Tripoli, 
where they lived under extremely harsh conditions. During 
their 14-month exile 562 people died of starvation or typhus. In 
March 1941 the Italian governor of Tripoli took discriminatory 
measures against all Jews and ordered Jewish organizations to 
cease all activities. In April 1942 the Jews of Tripoli were com- 
pelled to declare all their property, and those between 18 and 
45 years of age were sent to forced labor: some 1,400 persons to 
Homs, and 350 to lay the railway line linking Libya and Egypt. 
They, together with the rest of the population of Tripoli, were 
subject to severe bombing by the Royal Air Force. Jews with 
French and British nationality were declared enemy nation- 
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als and were exiled in 1942: the French nationals to *Tunisia 
and the British nationals first to Italy and then to concentra- 
tion camps in Austria, Germany, and Poland, though most of 
them survived the war. 


[Robert Attal / Rachel Simon (2"4 ed.)] 


During this period, Zionist activity was paralyzed. In 
general the relations with the Muslim population did not 
worsen, and village Muslims sometimes gave sanctuary and 
shelter during the three years to Jews who fled to them, al- 
though in the towns fascist propaganda reached and influ- 
enced the young Muslims. During World War 11 the men of 
the Jewish Brigade conducted various political and cultural 
activities among the Jewish population. The Jewish Palestinian 
soldiers were greatly impressed by the knowledge of Hebrew 
among Libyan Jews and their Zionist aspirations. Although 
there was not much Jewish immigration to Palestine prior to 
the late 1940s, and the community as a whole was pro-Ital- 
ian, the events of World War 11 and the 1945 riots in Tripoli 
and its vicinity changed the political attitude of the Jews: they 
did not trust Italy anymore and feared for their life and prop- 
erty under independent Arab rule. This resulted in the mass 
immigration to Israel of some 95% of the community within 
three years (1949-51) (see below). 


The British Occupation 

During the British occupation (1942/43-51) the Jews were 
able to reopen their schools, although in this period they suf- 
fered from persecution by Muslims which was unparalleled 
in the past. On November 4, 1945, there were Muslim riots 
against the Jews of Tripoli and neighboring towns. In Tripoli 
the masses ran wild, killing and wounding many Jews, loot- 
ing their property, and setting fire to five synagogues. On 
November 6 troublemakers from Tripoli arrived in Zanzur 
(c. 30 mi. (48 km.) from Tripoli) and incited the Muslim popu- 
lation against the 150 local Jews, of whom half were murdered. 
Jews were also killed at Meslatah, Zawiyah, Tajurah (10 mi. 
(16 km.) from Tripoli), and at Amruz (2% mi. (4 km.) from 
Tripoli). According to various estimates, from 121 to 187 Jews 
were killed and many were wounded during these incidents. 
Nine synagogues were burned down and damage to prop- 
erty was half a million pounds sterling, a very large sum for 
a poor community. The British authorities did not succeed 
in immediately stopping the excesses because they had Arab 
soldiers and policemen in their service who generally joined 
in the riots with the masses when sent to protect Jews; only 
when forces came from outside, especially Sudanese soldiers, 
were the rioters dispersed. After the riots about 300 rioters 
were brought to trial, of whom two were sentenced to death. 
The leniency of the sentences and the incitement by the Arab 
countries regarding Palestine encouraged Libyan Muslims to 
persecute the Jews again in June 1948 in Benghazi and Trip- 
oli. However, this time some of the Jews were ready to defend 
themselves, since after the 1945 attacks a Jewish defense orga- 
nization with members of both genders was set up in Tripoli 
by an emissary from Palestine (1946). Tripoli Jews used hand 
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grenades and repelled marauders trying to enter the Jewish 
quarter; before the rioters could be stopped the police arrived, 
but 14 Jews had already been killed. Most of the rioters were 
Tunisian volunteers on the way to the Palestinian front. 


Contemporary Period 

After the 1945 riots, Jews began leaving Libya, most of them 
immigrating to Palestine. Between 1919 and 1948 about 450 
Jews immigrated to Palestine from Libya, most of them dur- 
ing the years 1946 and 1947 when about 150 immigrated there. 
When the State of Israel was established, Jewish flight from 
Libya increased; they left by way of Tripoli and Tunisia; be- 
tween May 1948 and January 1949 about 2,500 left the country. 
Only in February 1949 did the British permit legal immigra- 
tion to Israel, and many immediately registered to emigrate. 
Several officials of the Jewish Agency and Israeli government 
ministries operated legally in Tripoli and traveled throughout 
the country. These few Israelis were assisted by numerous in- 
digenous Jews, and in collaboration with the local authorities 
prepared the required travel documents. Because disease was 
widespread among Libyan Jews, medical personnel of the osE 
health organization (see *ozE) and Israel checked prospec- 
tive emigrants and treated those who were forbidden to en- 
ter Israel prior to recovery. During the mass emigration, most 
Libyan Jews traveled directly from Tripoli to Haifa in Israeli 
ships. Israeli officials were also involved in cultural events and 
teachers’ training in Tripoli and its vicinity. Until the end of 
1951, some 30,000 Jews emigrated, only about 8,000 Jews re- 
maining in Libya. Most of them lived in Tripoli and about 400 
in Benghazi, while the townlets and villages were almost en- 
tirely emptied of Jews. Under the independent Libyan regime 
(from December 24, 1951) Jews did not suffer from persecu- 
tion and equal rights were guaranteed them under the Libyan 
constitution. Nevertheless, Libyan citizens were forbidden to 
return home if they visited Israel (June 1952), and in 1953 the 
authorities closed the Maccabi club. In June 1967, after the 
Six-Day War, there were anti-Jewish riots and the Jews locked 
themselves inside their houses for fear of attack; 17 Jews were 
murdered and many were arrested. After a time, the majority 
of the remainder left, mostly to Italy and to Israel. Following 
the coup by Col. Qadhdhafi on Sept. 1, 1969, the 400-500 Jews 
remaining in Libya were concentrated in a camp in Tripoli. 
These included Libyan citizens, bearers of foreign citizenship 
(British, French, Italian), and those bearing no citizenship. 
The government claimed that this step was taken to defend 
the Jews against incursions on their property. After the coup 
Jews were not allowed to leave Libya, although ultimately all 
of them were released and some of them succeeded in leaving 
Libya. On July 21, 1970, the revolutionary regime announced 
the nationalization of Italian and Jewish property, mostly of 
Jews who had left Libya indefinitely. 


Social, Economic, and Religious-Cultural Conditions 

Demographically, it should be noted that Libyan Jews, of 
whom there were about 20,000 in 1911, were mainly concen- 
trated in the town of Tripoli (c. 12,000), but many were scat- 
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tered in towns, townlets, and villages all over the country. 
According to the 1931 census there were 24,534 Jews, and in 
1948 about 38,000 Jews in Libya, of whom about 20,000 were 
in Tripoli. This shows that there was no mass emigration be- 
fore 1948, nor was there considerable migration within the 
country. At the end of 1970 only some 90 Jews remained in 
Libya. 

Until the late 19 century, Libyan Jews spoke mostly a 
Jewish dialect of Maghrebi Arabic, which included Hebrew 
words. Because Muslim neighbors usually understood the lo- 
cal *Judeo-Arabic, Jewish peddlers often used a unique argot 
among themselves when doing business with Muslims. Jew- 
ish communities in Libya as elsewhere in the Jewish world 
made sure that boys received formal education in community 
schools enabling them to read the Bible and prayer books. 
Studies in these schools consisted of learning the Hebrew 
alphabet and reciting Hebrew and Aramaic texts. Since the 
spoken language was Judeo-Arabic, most Jewish men did not 
understand what they recited nor the readings from the Bible, 
the Zohar, and other Holy Scriptures at the synagogue which 
they attended on the evenings or the Sabbath; most of them 
could not write either. The community did not offer any for- 
mal education to Jewish girls. The wide dispersal of Libyan 
Jewry into dozens of communities, many comprising only a 
few families, sometimes affected their economic and educa- 
tional circumstances. With the opening of Christian schools 
in Tripoli in the 19"* century, several Jewish boys and girls, 
especially those from families with commercial and social 
ties with Europe, attended these schools. The religious lead- 
ers of the community, but even wealthy families with ties to 
Europe, preferred their children to receive a Jewish education. 
This prompted Jewish merchants from Tripoli to initiate the 
opening of an Italian school in Tripoli in 1876 which was run 
by Italian Jews. This school, which accepted girls from 1877, 
taught secular subjects, focusing on Italian culture, but in- 
cluded also Hebrew and Jewish subjects. 

The Alliance Israélite Universelle opened a school only in 
Tripoli (in 1890 for boys and in 1896 for girls), with emphasis 
on French culture and secular subjects, as well as Hebrew and 
Jewish subjects. In both the Italian and Alliance schools, the 
Jewish subjects were taught by indigenous teachers who usu- 
ally did not receive any pedagogic training, while the secular 
subjects were taught by Italian formally trained teachers and 
Paris-trained Alliance teachers from France, the Ottoman 
Empire, and North Africa. Under Italian rule, Italian state 
schools were established in Libya and many Jews preferred 
to send their children there, mainly in Tripoli and Benghazi; 
in many small towns they made do with study at a *heder. For 
this reason a large proportion of Jewish children outside the 
main towns received no modern education and girls no for- 
mal education whatsoever. However, in comparison to the be- 
ginning of the century, the younger generation contained far 
fewer illiterates. The Jews also opened a private high school 
in Tripoli in 1936, when they were expelled from Italian high 
schools for refusing to attend school on the Sabbath, but they 
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were forced to close it in 1939. As a result of the anti-Jewish 
racial legislation of 1938, Jews could not attend state schools 
and tried to organize communal education for boys. Following 
the British occupation (1942/43), Jewish communal education 
was resumed, and the Jewish Palestinian soldiers in the British 
army helped the communities of Benghazi and Tripoli to es- 
tablish schools for boys and girls with a curriculum based on 
Jewish education in Palestine. Jewish soldiers participated in 
the teaching and in teacher training for those schools. Many 
of the teachers in the Tripoli school were previous members 
of the Ben-Yehudah Society. In 1947 a Hebrew teachers’ sem- 
inary was opened in Tripoli, with the help of educators from 
Palestine. It trained teachers for the Hebrew school in Trip- 
oli and later also for the vicinity, but it closed down after the 
mass emigration. 

Libya's most prominent rabbis included R. Mas‘ud Hai 
*Rakah, author of the work Maaseh Rokeah on Maimonides; 
R. Abraham Hayyim Adadi, author of Va-Yikra Avraham; and 
R. Isaac Hai Bukhbaza (d. 1930). 

Apart from the Tripoli community which contained a 
number of important merchants and officials, most Libyan 
Jews were occupied as artisans; a few were peddlers and farm- 
ers and thus worked hard for their living. Peddlers often trav- 
eled alone in the countryside for lengthy periods of times, in 
some instances returning home only for the High Holidays 
and Passover. Despite the strict segregation between non-kin 
men and women in Libya, Jewish peddlers could trade di- 
rectly with Muslim women, and they usually felt safe among 
the Muslim nomads and rural population. The statements 
of 6,080 breadwinners who immigrated to Israel from Libya 
between 1948 and 1951 show that 15.4% were merchants, 7.5% 
were clerks and administrators, 3.0% were members of the 
liberal professions (including teachers and rabbis), 6.1% were 
farmers, 47% were artisans, and 7.1% were construction and 
transport workers. The remainder (13.9%) worked in personal 
services or were unskilled laborers. 

As a result of their poverty, disease was widespread 
among Libyan Jewry; they suffered mainly from trachoma, 
tuberculosis, and eczema, so much so that children in school 
had to be classified according to illness. Following the incep- 
tion of legal Jewish immigration to Israel, the osE began work 
in Tripoli in 1949 to care for schoolchildren and convalescents 
who were sent to a talmud torah in the town, where healthy 
children were kept. However, in April 1950 only 30% of the 
2,000 Jewish schoolchildren were healthy; thus, the Israel im- 
migration authorities had to screen potential immigrants for 
illness and provide them with medical care before permitting 
them to immigrate. 


Zionist Activity 

By the turn of the 19"* century news about the Zionist organi- 
zation had reached Libyan Jews and several members of the 
communities of Tripoli and Benghazi tried to establish local 
Zionist branches. Correspondence kept in the Central Zionist 
Archives in Jerusalem includes letters sent from Libya between 
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1900 and 1904 acknowledging the receipt of Zionist publica- 
tions in Hebrew, French, and Ladino. The authors of these 
letters were ready to organize Zionist activities and to col- 
lect dues (shekel) for the Zionist organization, and they even 
sent some dues which they had collected. One letter in par- 
ticular demonstrates excitement regarding the Zionist idea 
and readiness to get involved in Zionist activities. It seems, 
though, that these letters remained mainly unanswered. A 
short time after Libya was conquered by Italy, contact was 
made between Libyan Jewry and the Italian Zionist Organiza- 
tion, mainly due to the newspapers that reached Libya. In 1913 
some of the readers of these newspapers, led by Elijah Nehaisi 
(1890-1918) of Tripoli, tried to found a Zionist organization. 
At first only an evening talmud torah was founded (1914) 
in order to spread the Hebrew language, and then the Zion 
Society was established (May 1916), and the committee of this 
Zionist association succeeded in entering the Tripoli com- 
munity committee, gaining 11 of the 31 places as members of 
their association (June 1916). The Zion Society published the 
first Zionist newspaper in Libya, Degel Ziyyon (1920-24). In 
1923 the association changed its name to the Tripolitanian 
Zionist Federation. The Ben Yehuda Association, established 
in 1931, was very active in spreading the Hebrew language in 
Tripoli. In 1933 it published a weekly entitled Limdu ‘Ivrit! 
(“Learn Hebrew!”). The association also opened a Hebrew 
school in Tripoli, ha-Tiqvah, in 1931 for adults and children 
of both genders, which was attended by 512 pupils (1933); 
their numbers rose to 1,200 in 1938/39. All the teachers in 
this school were indigenous self-taught Jews of both genders, 
and several pupils became teachers as well. This nucleus of 
teachers was very active in education following the British 
occupation. In 1939 the school was closed and the associa- 
tion disbanded on government orders as part of the anti-Jew- 
ish racial legislation. 

When Libya was conquered by the British (November 
1942-January 1943) and Jewish Palestinian soldiers came to 
the country, Zionist work was resumed. A number of Zionist 
youth organizations were established with the initial help of 
emissaries from Palestine and several Hebrew newspapers 
were published (Hayyeinu, a Hebrew monthly, 1944; Nizzanim, 
Hebrew monthly, 1945-48; Hayyeinu, Hebrew, Italian, and Ar- 
abic weekly, 1949-50). In 1943 the He-Halutz (“the Pioneer”) 
organization for youth movement graduates was set up, and an 
agricultural training farm (hakhsharah) was established near 
Tripoli; it was abandoned in November 1945 when the anti- 
Jewish riots broke out; the ten trainees immigrated to Israel 
(1946). Subsequently, agricultural training was renewed, until 
the 23 trainees were forced to abandon the farm during the 
June 1948 pogroms. 

In May 1946 an emissary from Erez Israel founded a de- 
fense organization in Tripoli, which was trained in the use of 
weapons and manufactured homemade “bombs’; it defended 
the Jewish quarter in Tripoli during the June 1948 riots. In 1946 
illegal immigration to Erez Israel also began, achieved by il- 
legally crossing the frontier into Tunisia, and from there to 
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Marseilles. In 1948 illegal immigration to Erez Israel was or- 
ganized through Italy. Hundreds emigrated in this way, until 
legal immigration became possible (February 1949). 

Since Libyan Jews were observant, most of the Zionist 
organizations were religious, including the youth groups 
founded after 1943. These were later affiliated to Ha-Poel ha- 
Mizrahi. 

[Haim J. Cohen / Rachel Simon (2! ed.)] 
Attitude Toward Israel 
When the uN General Assembly resolved (Nov. 21, 1949) that 
Libya become independent before Jan. 1, 1952, Israel, itself a 
newcomer to the UN, cast its vote for the resolution. This ges- 
ture of goodwill received no reciprocation, and Israel did not 
repeat it in the case of any other Arab state. Anti-Jewish out- 
bursts accompanied the announcement about the impending 
independence, and Israel took all precautions to enable Libya's 
Jews who wanted to settle in Israel to reach their destination 
before the critical date. Close to 90% of Libyan Jewry settled 
in Israel up to the end of 1951. Independent Libya joined the 
Arab League in March 1953 and adopted a hostile attitude to- 
ward Israel, though it was mainly declaratory. Libya took part 
in Arab summit conferences, joined the Arab boycott against 
Israel, conducted anti-Israel propaganda, and attacked Israel 
at the uN. The situation became more critical during the Six- 
Day War (1967), when widespread strikes of Libyan oil work- 
ers, as an expression of Arab solidarity, brought the flow of 
oil to a temporary stop, hitting the U.S. and Western Europe, 
which allegedly aided Israel, and shaking the conservative 
rule of King Idris. 

After the war, Libya allowed Palestinians to live and 
work inside its territory, but only in limited numbers. It per- 
mitted collections for the Palestinian organizations, founded 
a school for al-Fath orphans, and played host to several del- 
egations from these organizations. Libya, like other Arab oil 
states (Saudi Arabia and Kuwait), contributed an annual share 
($8,000,000) to Egypt and Jordan, according to the resolution 
of the 1967 Arab summit conference in Khartoum. 

A drastic change occurred in Libya's attitude toward 
Israel after the overthrow of the monarchy on Sept. 1, 1969, and 
the rise of a revolutionary regime. Libya now adopted the mili- 
tant line of the extreme Arab states in regard to Israel, as well 
as against the West in general. Muammar al-Qadhdhafi, chair- 
man of the Revolutionary Council, announced from the start 
that the new regime opposed political solutions to the Israel- 
Arab conflict and did not believe in the possibility of a suc- 
cessful peaceful settlement. He promised to mobilize all Libya’s 
rich resources in order to assist the armed confrontation with 
Israel. At the Arab summit conference in Rabat (Dec. 21-23, 
1969), he also promised to extend a considerable part of Libya’s 
oil revenues (which amounted to $1,000,000,000 annually) to 
reinforce the Arab front. Libya set up a “holy war fund” out of 
state grants, special taxes, and individual donations. 

The following meeting in Tripoli (Dec. 25-27, 1969) of 
the presidents of Egypt, Sudan, and Libya, who agreed to es- 
tablish an alignment of the three countries, underscored the 
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new regime's desire to join the Arab struggle against Israel. 
Libya drifted more and more into the sphere of influence of 
*Nasser, who exploited the situation to deepen the Egyptian 
military and economic penetration into Libya, a step which 
became possible after the liquidation of the American and 
British military bases there and expulsion of foreigners in 
1970. The regime acquired considerable quantities of arms 
which could serve the Arab cause at the front. On Nov. 8, 1970, 
the presidents of Libya, Egypt, and Sudan decided to establish 
a “union,” or federation, of their countries in order to bring 
about closer military, economic, and political links; in 1971 
Syria joined this bloc. Nonetheless, these and other attempts 
at political-military union proved futile. Libya assisted the 
Palestine organizations financially and politically. 


[Rachel Cohen] 


Following the anti-Jewish riots which broke out in Trip- 
oli in June 1967, in which some 20 Jews were killed and Jew- 
ish property set on fire, an almost complete emigration of the 
3,500 Jews then in Libya took place. Only 200 to 300 remained 
in 1969, 90 in 1970, anda mere handful in 1972; there were no 
Jews left in Libya by the end of the 20" century. There were 
thus hardly any Jews left in the country when King Idris was 
deposed and the republic proclaimed in September 1969, 
headed by Col. al-Qadhdhafi who became the most radical 
and extreme of the anti-Israel, anti-Zionist Arab leaders. 

The anti-Zionist and anti-Israel policy of the new govern- 
ment could therefore express itself only with regard to Jewish 
property. A few days after the proclamation of the republic 
an edict was issued authorizing the government to seques- 
trate the assets and property of Jews who had left the coun- 
try. This edict was made law in February 1970, but in view of 
its blatant anti-Jewish nature it was suspended and replaced 
in May by another law which provided for the sequestration 
and transfer to an official custodian of the property of persons 
whose names were handed in by the Ministry of Interior. In 
an appendix, not mentioned in the law itself, 620 names were 
given, 605 of whom were known to be Jewish. 

In July 1970, however, the Libyan government undertook, 
by a special law, compensation for the confiscated property. 
According to this law, special government committees were 
to determine the value of the property and compensation 
would be paid through government bonds redeemable in 15 
years. There is no information whether any such bonds were 
received, and it is probable that its purpose was merely to give 
legal sanction to the expropriation of Jewish property. 

Following the visit of President Anwar Sadat to Jerusalem 
in November 1977, Libya joined the Rejection Front of the 
Arab States which opposed any negotiations with Israel. 


[Haim J. Cohen] 
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LICHINE (Lichtenstein), DAVID (1910-1972), Russian-born 
dancer and choreographer who carried on the ballet tradition 
of Diaghilev and Massine. He studied ballet with Lubov Ego- 
rova in Paris after emigrating from Russia and he first won at- 
tention when engaged by Bronislava Nijinska in 1928 to appear 
with Ida *Rubinstein’s company. He later danced with Pavlova. 
From 1932 to 1940 he was a leading dancer and choreographer 
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with Colonel de Basil’s Ballets Russes de Monte Carlo. World 
War 11 brought Lichine and his wife, the ballerina Tatiana Ri- 
abouchinska, to the United States. In 1952 they settled in Los 
Angeles, where they established their own school and com- 
pany. Lichine was at various times guest choreographer for 
American Ballet Theater, the Royal Danish Ballet, the Festi- 
val Ballet of London, and other companies. His ballets include 
Protée (1938), The Prodigal Son (1939), Graduation Ball (1940), 
and Helen of Troy (1942). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Gadan-Pamard and R. Maillard (eds.), 


Dictionary of Modern Ballet (1959). 
[Marcia B. Siegel] 


LICHT, ALEXANDER (1884-1948), Zionist leader in Yu- 
goslavia. Licht was born in the Croatian village Sokolovac. 
Except for one year of study in Vienna, he was educated 
in Zagreb, where he also graduated as a lawyer. He was the 
founder and spiritual leader of the “Zagreb school” in Yugoslav 
Zionism, which consisted mainly of young people and intel- 
lectuals and transformed the Zagreb community from a cen- 
ter of assimilationism into a dynamic focal point of Zionism. 
As a young man he was elected chairman of the Jewish youth 
circle Literarni Sastanci, which soon became a Zionist soci- 
ety. In Vienna he was the chairman of Bar Giora, a Zionist 
group of students from the areas which became Yugoslavia. 
He also organized in 1906 the second conference of Jewish 
academic youth in Osijek and wrote articles on Zionism in 
the Croatian press that won the sympathy of the gentile intel- 
ligentsia. He translated the “Ghetto songs” of Morris Rosen- 
feld into Croatian and edited the Zionist monthly Zidovska 
Smotra (“Jewish Review”). In 1909 he was elected secretary 
of the Zionist Organization for the southern Slavic countries 
(Dalmatia, Bosnia, Croatia, and Slavonia). He served on the 
front during World War 1, and after returning in 1918 he ad- 
dressed a memorandum to the Yugoslav National Commit- 
tee expounding the Zionist attitude to the problems arising 
from the disintegration of the Hapsburg Empire. In 1919 he 
was instrumental in preventing dangerous frictions between 
Sephardi and Ashkenazi Jews and the expulsion of Jews from 
Bosnia and Vojvodina. Between the world wars, Licht served 
as chairman of the Zionist Executive and later of the Zionist 
Organization of Yugoslavia. In 1929 he became a member of 
the Zionist General Council. In 1941 he was arrested and, af- 
ter spending several months in prison in Graz, Austria, he 
wandered from one refugee camp to another in Slovenia, It- 
aly, and Switzerland, where he finally managed to settle with 
his family. He died in Geneva and in 1955 his remains were 


transferred to Jerusalem. 
[Yakir Eventov] 


LICHT, FRANK (1916-1987), U.S. jurist and governor. Licht, 
who was born in Providence, Rhode Island, the son of Russian 
immigrants, was active in Jewish youth organizations in Provi- 
dence. At Brown University he was founder of the Menorah 
Society. He received a law degree from Harvard Law School 
in 1941 and was a partner in the Providence law firm of Letts 
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& Quinn from 1943 to 1956. During that time, in 1948, Licht 
was elected to the Rhode Island senate, serving until 1956, 
when he was appointed associate judge of the Rhode Island 
superior court. He resigned from the bench in 1968 to accept 
the Democratic nomination for governor, scoring an upset 
victory against a popular Republican incumbent to become 
governor in 1968, in which capacity he served two terms. He 
did not run for reelection in 1972. 

In 1967 he was elected president of the General Jewish 
Committee of Providence, which he expanded into a state- 
wide organization. Active in other Jewish affairs as well, Licht 
was vice president of Temple Emanu-El in Providence and 
chairman of the Rhode Island Campaign of Bonds for Israel. 
In recognition of his dedication to the Jewish community, he 
was awarded the Herbert H. Lehman Ethics Award of the Jew- 
ish Theological Seminary of America (1969) and the Herbert 
H. Lehman Citation of the National Information Bureau for 


Jewish Life (1970). 
[Bernard Postal / Ruth Beloff (2"4 ed.)] 


LICHT, MICHAEL (1893-1953), Yiddish poet and essayist. 
Licht was raised by an uncle in Bielozorka, Ukraine, and im- 
migrated to New York in 1913, where he took courses at City 
College and the New School for Social Research. He began 
his literary career composing English-language poetry under 
the pseudonyms Sonin and M. Lichsonin. Soon afterwards, 
he turned to Yiddish, joined the *In-Zikh poets, and, together 
with Jacob *Glatstein and N.B. *Minkoff, edited avant-garde 
journals (1925-26), contributing his own works to many lit- 
erary journals. During the last 20 years of his life, he suffered 
from debilitating heart disease. Licht is a poet of the American 
metropolis, with original insights and satiric undertones. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 5 (1963), 138-40; Minkoff, in: M. Li- 
cht, Gezamlte Lider (1957), 9-14; S. Bickel, Shrayber fun Mayn Dor 
(1958), 63-8. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sh. Tenenboym, Shnit fun 
Mayn Feld (1955), 475-82; E. Fershleyser, Af Shrayberishe Shyiakhn 


(1958), 100-5. 
[Shlomo Bickel / Marc Miller (2™4 ed.)] 


LICHTENBAUM, JOSEPH (1895-1968), Hebrew writer. 
Born in Warsaw, Lichtenbaum moved to Moscow, where he 
was one of the co-founders of *Habimah in 1918. In 1920 he 
immigrated to Erez Israel. He published poems and essays on 
writers and books of both Hebrew and general literature, and 
also translated a great deal of poetry and prose from world 
literature. Among his works are Sefer ha-Shirim (1944); Shaul 
Tchernichowsky (1946, 1953); Sofereinu (1949); Soferei Yisrael 
(1959 and after); Bi-Netivei Sifrut (1962), essays and reflec- 
tions; Sifrutenu ha-Hadashah (1963), the development of po- 
etry and prose in Hebrew literature; Meshorerim Olamiyyim 
(1966); and Yosef Hayyim Brenner (1967). He also published 
anthologies, including Ha-Sippur ha-Ivri (“The Hebrew Story,’ 
vol. 1 (1955), from Mapu to Shneur; vol. 2 (1960), from Burla 
to the present) with an introduction in each volume discuss- 
ing the development of the Hebrew story; Tekumah (1958), 
Israel poetry and prose, including bibliographical notes; and 
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Shiratenu (2 vols. (1962), from M.H. Luzzatto to Bialik, and 
from Bialik to the present) including an introduction on the 
development of modern Hebrew poetry. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kressel, Leksikon, 2 (1967), 264-6. 
[Getzel Kressel] 


°LICHTENBERG, BERNHARD (1875-1943), German anti- 
Nazi priest. Lichtenberg, a devout Catholic, was born in Ohlau, 
southeast of Breslau. He grew up in a Protestant-dominated 
area with a Catholic minority suffering under Otto von Bis- 
marck’s anti-Catholic Kulturkampf persecution. As Lichten- 
berg matured he combined Catholic piety with political Ca- 
tholicism, ultimately serving in the Catholic Center Party of 
Germany. After graduating high school, the young man went 
to seminary and was ordained a priest at the age of 24. As- 
signed to various parishes around Berlin, he revealed great 
dedication to the Catholic faith and boundless energy to his 
parishioners. At the core of his message, taken directly from 
the teaching of Jesus of Nazareth, was to love one’s neighbor 
in everyday life situations. This would become more difficult 
with the rise of the National Socialists to power. 

As Hitler led the Nazi Party to political success, Father 
Lichtenberg, now monsignor, was assigned to St. Hedwig’s Ca- 
thedral in Berlin. He regarded the Nazi movement as immoral, 
unchristian, and totally incompatible with Catholic teachings. 
This revealed itself with Lichtenberg’s opposition to the Law 
for the Prevention of Hereditarily Diseased Offspring and to 
the Nazi “euthanasia” campaign. It came again in 1935 when 
Lichtenberg received a report on conditions at the Esterwegen 
concentration camp and sent it on to the Prussian Ministry of 
the Interior. This would not be the last time that Lichtenberg 
refused to violate his conscience in order to appease the Nazi 
state. It would also be the beginning of the Nazi call for the 
arrest and imprisonment of this “nuisance.” 

Following the events of *Kristallnacht on November 9, 
1938, Lichtenberg took a step which would single him out 
from all other Catholic Church leaders. Immediately follow- 
ing the events of the Nazi pogrom, Lichtenberg went to the 
pulpit of St. Hedwig’s and publicly proclaimed: “We know 
what happened yesterday. We do not know what tomorrow 
holds. However, we have experienced what happened today. 
Outside, the synagogue burns. That is also a house of God” 
(quoted in K. Spicer, p. 171). From that day forward, Lichten- 
berg publicly prayed for both Jews and converted Jews until 
his arrest in 1941. 

On August 29, 1941, two young Protestant women went 
inside St. Hedwig’s Cathedral to study its architecture. While 
inside, they overheard Lichtenberg saying his daily prayer 
for the Jews. This encounter led to Lichtenberg’s denuncia- 
tion. Following the denunciation, the Gestapo charged that 
they had found material in the priest's home that suggested 
“hostile activity to the state.” Among the found items was a 
statement by Lichtenberg, which defended the Jews and urged 
his listeners to follow the dictum of Jesus, “You shall love thy 
neighbor as thyself” Repeating this core belief in the course of 
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his lengthy interrogation, Lichtenberg also stated that he con- 
sidered Jews as his neighbors “who have immortally created 
souls after the image and likeness of God” (Spicer, 179). 

Lichtenberg was found guilty of treacherous acts against 
the state and for violating the pulpit law. For his crimes, 
Lichtenberg was sentenced to two years in prison. Undaunted, 
Lichtenberg repeatedly requested that he be allowed to go ona 
transport with deported Jews to the Lodz ghetto. Throughout 
his imprisonment Lichtenberg’s health deteriorated. Upon his 
release from Tegel prison on October 22, 1943, the Gestapo ap- 
prehended the worn-out man and sent him to a work camp. 
On October 28, 1943, the Reich Security Main Office decided 
that Lichtenberg needed to be removed from the work camp 
on the grounds of maintaining public safety. Following this 
order, the now 68-year-old priest, in failing health, was moved 
from a holding location to be put on a train destined for 
Dachau concentration camp. In transit, Lichtenberg died. 

Lichtenberg can perhaps best be remembered as an ex- 
ceptional man who steadfastly defended both the rights of the 
Catholic Church and the rights of all human beings suffering 
persecution at the hands of a regime he regarded as despica- 
ble. On June 23, 1996, Pope John Paul 11 beatified Lichtenberg 
as a martyr to the faith. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K.P. Spicer, Resisting the Third Reich: The 
Catholic Clergy in Hitler’s Berlin (2004). 


[Beth Griech-Polelle (2"4 ed.)] 


LICHTENFELD, GABRIEL JUDAH (1811-1887), Hebrew 
author and mathematician. Born in Lublin, he lived most of 
his life in Opatow, Poland. Having taught himself sciences and 
European languages, he wrote for Ha-Shahar, Ha-Zefirah, Izra- 
elita, and Polish newspapers, mostly on mathematical topics. 
In 1865 he published Yedi ot ha-Shi'urim (“Science of Measure- 
ment”), by which a reader might “learn the elements of sur- 
veying, without the aid of a teacher” In 1874-75 he published 
polemic tracts against H.S. *Slonimski, questioning the latter’s 
competence in scientific matters. With I.L. *Peretz, whose first 
wife was Lichtenfeld’s daughter, he co-edited Sippurim be- 
Shir ve-Shirim Shonim meet Shenei Baalei Asufot (“Stories in 
Verse and Sundry Poems From Two Anthologists,’ Warsaw, 
1877), incorporating a long original poem by the editors called 
Hayyei Meshorer Ivri (“Life of a Hebrew Poet”). Lichtenfeld’s 
book on mathematics, Bou Heshbon, was published posthu- 
mously (1895). Some of the terminology which he coined has 
been generally accepted. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 2 (1927), 980; Kressel, Lek- 


sikon, 2 (1967), 266-7. 
[Yehuda Slutsky] 


LICHTENSTADT, ABRAHAM AARON (d. 1702), *Court 
Jew and primator (“leader”) of the Bohemian *Landesjuden- 
schaft. Lichtenstadt has been identified with Aaron Schlack- 
enwerth (d. 1694) and also with Abraham Aaron of Frankfurt, 
but Tobias *Jakobovits established that he was the son of the 
physician Naphtali Hirz Oettingen of Przemysl (Poland). He 
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took his family name from his place of residence, Hroznetin 
(Lichtenstadt). First mentioned as agent of the court of Sax- 
ony, he became the shtadlan of Bohemian Jewry in 1673. In 
1680 he persuaded *Leopold 1 to cancel the order expelling the 
Jews from the Plana community (see *Chodova Plana), and 
later secured for the Jews the right to attend the Leipzig fairs. 
He was instrumental in having Abraham *Broda appointed 
as chief rabbi (Landesrabbiner) of Bohemian Jewry in 1689. 
As a result of internal strife in the Jewish community, he was 
denounced for abusing his position when determining the 
allotment of taxes. Legal proceedings were opened in 1692, 
and although a case could not be established against him, Leo- 
pold 1 removed him from his post and had him, his son Solo- 
mon, and the secretary (Landschreiber) of the Landesjuden- 
schaft imprisoned. The complicated trial which followed was 
one of the most prominent of its kind at the time. In 1693 he 
was released from prison and restored to office in 1701; those 
who had denounced him were imprisoned. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Jakubovits, in: MGWJ, 74 (1930), 35-41; 76 
(1932), 511-2; idem, in: JGGJC, 5 (1933), 79-136, passim. 
[Meir Lamed] 


LICHTENSTEIN, AARON (1933- ), U.S.-Israeli rosh 
yeshivah. Born in France, Lichtenstein grew up in the United 
States. He studied at Yeshivah Rabbi Chaim Berlin under 
Rabbi Yitzchak Huntner, and thereafter at Yeshiva Univer- 
sity under Rabbi Joseph B. *Soloveitchik, whose daughter, 
Tova, he would later marry. He received a B.A. and was or- 
dained at Yeshiva University, followed by a Ph.D. in English 
Literature from Harvard University, where he studied under 
Douglas Bush. 

He served as rosh yeshivah at Yeshiva University for some 
years. In 1971 he was invited by Rabbi Yehudah Amital to serve 
as joint rosh yeshivah with Rabbi Amital of Yeshivat Har Etzion 
in Alon Shevut, a settlement close to Jerusalem. The hesder 
yeshivah combines high-level talmudic studies with speci- 
fied periods of time in the Israel Defense Forces (generally 15 
months in the army over the five years of the total program). 

Under the joint stewardship of Lichtenstein and Amital, 
Yeshivat Har Etzion has grown to be one of the leading yeshi- 
vot in Israel, whose graduates occupy many important posi- 
tions both in Israel and abroad. 

Lichtenstein is known as an outstanding talmudist, but 
is equally known for his exacting moral standards. He has no 
hesitation on speaking out on pressing issues, and at the time 
was involved in leading a student march on behalf of the starv- 
ing children in Biafra. 

Following in the footsteps of his illustrious father-in- 
law, Rabbi Joseph B. Soloveitchik - the undisputed leader of 
Modern Orthodoxy for decades - Lichtenstein, too, follows 
the “Brisker method” of talmudic study. (Rabbi Soloveitchik 
was a grandson of Rabbi Hayyim *Soloveichik, the “Brisker 
Rav”). This method, states Lichtenstein, is characterized by 
“incisive analysis, exact definition, precise classification, and 
critical independence?” 
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Lichtenstein is the author of Leaves of Faith, vol. 1: The 
World of Jewish Learning, vol. 2: The World of Jewish Living; 
and By His Light: Character and Values in the Service of God. 
His students’ notes on his shi’urim on Toharot, Zevahim, and 
the eighth chapter of Bava Mezi’a, Pesahim, and Dina d’Garmi 
were published as Shi'urei ha-Rav Aharon Lichtenstein. 

While stressing the absolute primacy and centrality of 
talmudic study, Lichtenstein nevertheless feels that there is a 
need for culture as well in one’s education and life. To him, 
culture “can inform and irradiate our spiritual being by round- 
ing out its cardinal Torah component.” Thus, the natural sci- 
ences “manifestly decipher and describe a divinely ordained 
order whose knowledge both inspires praise and thanksgiving 
to [God] and stimulates our reverential response to Him”; and 
“far from constituting mere straying in alien fields, culture can 
become a vehicle for enhancing our Torah existence.” 

His passion for talmudic study is primarily religious, but 
is also intellectual. As he writes, in “Why Learn Gemara,” with 
each new page of the Talmud “one feels the freshness of virgin 
birth, the angular edge of rough terrain plowed and unplowed, 
the beck of meandering paths charted and uncharted” 


LICHTENSTEIN, HILLEL BEN BARUCH (1815-1891), 
Hungarian rabbi. Lichtenstein was one of the outstanding pu- 
pils of Moses *Sofer. He first served as rabbi of Margarethen 
and in 1854 was elected rabbi of Kolozsvar, the capital of Tran- 
sylvania. After 18 months he was compelled to leave the local- 
ity without officially assuming office, owing to his opposition 
to Abraham Friedman, rabbi of Transylvania, and because of 
the internal frictions in the community which were aggravated 
as a result. His refusal to go to Gyulafehérvar (*Alba-Julia), 
where the district rabbi had his seat, to receive his sanction 
to take up his post, as was then the custom, served as the for- 
mal reason for his departure. Between 1865 and 1867 he was 
rabbi of Szikszd, also in Hungary. He then moved to Galicia 
and became rabbi of Kolomyya (Kolomea). Lichtenstein was 
one of the dominant figures of the Orthodox community in 
their struggle with the reformers both before and after the 
great schism of 1869. He fought against any suspicion of re- 
form in the life of the Jews, and sharply criticized those Or- 
thodox Jews, including rabbis, who inclined to any kind of in- 
novation in religious practices. He especially attacked those 
who attempted to preach in German, and even censured Az- 
riel *Hildesheimer on this account. Lichtenstein’s pupils also 
served as uncompromising fighters against religious reforms. 
At rabbinical conventions in Hungary, called on his initiative, 
the main principles of extremist Orthodoxy for Hungarian 
Jewry were laid down. The first convention of this kind as- 
sembled in Satoraljatjhely in 1864 but the main one took place 
in 1866 in Nagymihaly (Michalovce) where resolutions were 
adopted excommunicating Reform Judaism and any rabbi 
preaching in German or any other European language. Ten 
*takkanot were also enacted, which to this day serve as the 
basis of the separation between Orthodox Jews and reform- 
ers in Hungary. Lichtenstein wrote many books, including 
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Maskil el Dal, 4 parts, sermons (1860-69); Shirei Maskil, on 
ethics (1877); Avkat Rokhel, responsa, 2 parts (1883-85); and 
Et Laasot, in Yiddish, on ethics, 2 parts (1878). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Aaron of Nadvornaya, Zekher Zaddik (1891); 
Z.H. Heller, Beit Hillel (1893); Rejzen, Leksikon, 2 (1927), 147-50; N.M. 
Gelber, in: Pinkas Kolomey (1957), 41-48. 


[Isaak Dov Ber Markon] 


LICHTENSTEIN, ROY (1923-1997), U.S. painter, printmaker, 
and sculptor. One of the leading figures of the Pop Art move- 
ment, Lichtenstein was born in New York. He briefly stud- 
ied with Reginald Marsh at the Art Students League in New 
York (summer 1939), and then pursued a B.EA. (1947) and an 
M.EA. (1949) at Ohio State University (1940-43; 1946-49), his 
progress interrupted by several years in the Army. Early in his 
career Lichtenstein experimented with Cubism, Abstract Ex- 
pressionism, and other modern styles. In the late 1950s he even 
rendered the comic subjects that would become synonymous 
with his name in a loose, painterly fashion. 

Lichtenstein derived his first paintings based on comic 
images from his children’s bubble-gum wrappers. These early 
works, such as Look Mickey (1961, National Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D.c.), did not yet simulate newsprint techniques 
and remain closely allied with the original source in color and 
composition. Within a year Lichtenstein began his enlarged 
reproductions of comic book scenes rendered in primary col- 
ors without modulation, thick black outlines, and an imitation 
Benday dot technique akin to newsprint. According to Lich- 
tenstein, the subjects of his early paintings - the melodrama 
of his heartbroken beauties and the violent deaths of his war 
heroes - were not of interest to him. Rather, he said, the com- 
ics were simply used for formal reasons. 

Beginning in the mid-1960s, Lichtenstein began quot- 
ing well-known works of art and also paraphrasing popu- 
lar art forms in his signature comic book style. The “Brush- 
stroke” paintings of 1965-66 show enlarged gestural marks 
that mock Abstract Expressionism by the very dichotomy 
of Lichtenstein’s lucid technique and the thick, dripping oil 
paint he reproduces. Lichtenstein found great success with 
the comic-styled works, enjoying his first retrospective at the 
Pasadena Art Museum in 1967, followed by a retrospective 
on the East Coast at the Guggenheim Museum in New York 
two years later. Through the 1970s and early 1980s, Lichten- 
stein continued to use the history of art as his source mate- 
rial, quoting major paintings by the German Expressionists, 
the Surrealists, and other avant-garde artists. The last decades 
of his life were marked by several series, including a cycle of 
“Interiors” derived from advertisements. Throughout his ca- 
reer Lichtenstein was also an active printmaker. On occasion 
he would execute sculptures such as the Mermaid (1979) that 
lounges on the grass in front of the Miami Beach Theater for 
Performing Arts. In 1989 he made a 23 by 54 foot mural for 
the entrance hall of the Tel Aviv Museum of Art. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Alloway, Roy Lichtenstein (1983); B. Rose, 
The Drawings of Roy Lichtenstein (1987); D. Waldman, Roy Lichten- 
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stein (1993); M.L. Corlett, The Prints of Roy Lichtenstein: A Catalogue 
Raisonné (1948-1997) (2002). 
[Samantha Baskind (24 ed.)] 


LICHTENSTEIN, TEHILLA (1894-1973), spiritual leader 
of the Society of Jewish Science in New York City from 1938 
to 1973. Lichtenstein was the first woman to serve as religious 
leader of an ongoing U.S. Jewish congregation. Born in Jeru- 
salem to Chava (Cohen) and Rabbi Chaim Hirschensohn, Ra- 
chel Tehilla, who later identified herself simply as Tehilla, moved 
with her family to Hoboken, n,., at the age of 11. The youngest of 
five children, she and her siblings received a good Jewish and an 
excellent secular education. Like her sisters, Nima Adlerblum, 
Tamar de Sola Pool, and Esther Taubenhaus, Lichtenstein was 
an ardent Zionist and an active member of many Jewish orga- 
nizations. She received a B.A. in classics from Hunter College, 
an M.A. in literature from Columbia University, and was a doc- 
toral student in English literature at Columbia until 1920, when 
she married Reform rabbi Morris Lichtenstein. 

The Society of Jewish Science, founded by Morris Li- 
chtenstein in 1922, sought to reawaken religiously apathetic 
Jews to Judaism’s spiritual possibilities while combating the 
attraction of thousands of American Jews to Christian Science. 
With the birth of her sons, Immanuel (b. 1922) and Michael (b. 
1927), Tehilla’s early involvement in the society was limited but 
important. She served as religious school principal and edited 
the monthly Jewish Science Interpreter and her husband's writ- 
ings. Following Rabbi Lichtenstein’s death in 1938, she became 
the society's spiritual leader in accordance with the provisions 
of his will. Over 500 people came to see her conduct services 
and deliver her first sermon. By the late 1950s, the society had 
opened a synagogue in Long Island and subscribers to the Jew- 
ish Science Interpreter totaled close to 2,000. 

While Tehilla Lichtenstein’s role as religious leader came 
about by circumstance rather than design, for 35 years she 
articulated her understanding of Jewish Science in over 500 
sermons and scores of essays, lectures, and radio broadcasts. 
Actively encouraged by her sister, Tamar, and brother-in-law, 
Rabbi David de Sola Pool, and ably assisted by many others, 
Lichtenstein emphasized the connection between mind and 
body, the importance of tapping into the divine healing power 
within, and ways of achieving health and happiness within a 
specifically Jewish context. Yet she also placed great empha- 
sis on Jewish peoplehood, the centrality of Israel to Jewish 
self-identity, women’s equality, including their ordination as 
rabbis, and the revitalization of Judaism itself. While Lichten- 
stein continued to be influenced by her husband’s teachings, 
by the late 1940s many of her sermons took a different direc- 
tion. Like such inspirational leaders as Norman Vincent Peale, 
she increasingly offered sound, practical advice, emphasizing 
the importance of family connections and a positive attitude 
towards life. Some of Lichtenstein’s essays were published in 
Applied Judaism: Selected Jewish Science Essays (ed. D. Fried- 
man, 1989). Her papers are housed at the American Jewish 
Archives in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.M. Umansky, From Christian Science to 
Jewish Science: Spiritual Healing and American Jews (2005). 


[Ellen Umansky (24 ed.)] 


LICHTENSTEIN, WALTER (1880-1964), U.S. educator, 
economist, and public official. Lichtenstein, who was born in 
Brunswick, Germany, was taken to the U.S. at the age of two. 
He served as editor of the New International Encyclopaedia 
(1902-03) and curator of Harvard University’s Hohenzollern 
Collection (1905-06). From 1908 to 1919 he was again curator 
of the collection and also held the positions of associate pro- 
fessor (1908-11) and professor of history (1911-18) at North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois. Although Lichtenstein, 
in the course of his career, was consultant to several large U.S. 
companies and a longtime officer of the First National Bank 
of Chicago, he also had an extensive public service career. His 
positions included secretary to the Federal Advisory Council 
of the Federal Reserve System (1926-48); member of the U.S. 
Monetary Plan Commission (1936-54); and economic adviser 
to the American Military Government for Germany (1945-47). 
Lichtenstein edited a number of historical works, including 
Ulrich Zwingli, Latin and German Works (1912). 


LICHTHEIM, RICHARD (1885-1963), Zionist leader in 
Germany. Lichtheim was born in Berlin of an assimilated 
family and completed his studies in economics in Freiburg, 
where he also joined the Zionist movement. At first he aided 
the Zionist Organization’s Palestine department, which was 
established in Berlin after the Fifth Zionist Congress (1907). 
He eventually became one of the outstanding ideologists and 
publicists in the Zionist movement, and his work Das Program 
des Zionismus (1911, 1913) made a lasting impression. After D. 
*Wolffsohn’s resignation (1911) and the transfer of the Zionist 
center to Berlin, Lichtheim became the editor of the central 
Zionist organ, Die *Welt, and remained in this post until 1913. 
In that year he went to Constantinople as a representative of 
the Zionist Executive. At first he worked together with Vic- 
tor *Jacobson, and when the latter had to leave Constanti- 
nople at the outbreak of World War 1, Lichtheim, who was 
a German citizen, remained (until 1917). During that period 
he did much to curb the physical persecution of the Jews in 
Erez Israel through the influence of the German and Ameri- 
can representatives in the Ottoman capital. 

At the end of the war, Lichtheim returned to Germany, 
and his memoranda on the methods of upbuilding Erez Israel 
under the British Mandate aroused Chaim *Weizmann’s in- 
terest. From 1921 to 1923 he was a member of the Zionist Ex- 
ecutive and head of its Organization Department. Afterward 
he left the Executive in opposition to Weizmann’s policy, and 
in 1925 he joined the *Revisionist movement, which he left in 
1933 joining for a while the Jewish State Party which seceded 
from it. Lichtheim worked in an insurance company in Ger- 
many and continued in this field after settling in Palestine in 
1934 by establishing the Migdal Insurance Company together 
with G. *Halpern. He was in Geneva throughout World War 11 
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and set up a network of contacts with occupied European 
countries for the Zionist Organization. At the end of the war, 
Lichtheim returned to Jerusalem and during his last years 
wrote his memoirs, Shear Yashuv (“A Remnant Shall Return,” 
1953) and Toledot ha-Ziyyonut be-Germanyah (“A History of 
Zionism in Germany,’ Heb., 1951, Ger., 1954), and an autobio- 
graphical volume Rueckkehr (1970), on his activities in Zionist 


diplomacy before World War 1. [Getzel Kressel] 


His son, GEORGE LICHTHEIM (1912-1973), historian and 
political scientist, was born in Berlin and in 1933 went to Jeru- 
salem, where he spent most of the Hitler years as foreign editor 
of the Jerusalem Post and as a translator. From 1946 he lived 
in London, except for two periods spent in the U.S. as asso- 
ciate editor of Commentary (1957-58) and as visiting lecturer 
and research associate at Columbia and Stanford universities 
(1964-66). Besides serving as London editor of Commentary 
from 1960 and as a correspondent for the Jerusalem Post, he 
was a leading scholar in the fields of socialism and political sci- 
ence, and has contributed to a number of leading scholarly and 
intellectual publications. His works include Marxism, an His- 
torical and Critical Study (19647), Europe and America (1963), 
The New Europe (1963), Marxism and Modern France (1966), 
and The Concept of Ideology and Other Essays (1967). 

[Irving Rosenthal] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Ruppin, Pirkei Hayyai (1969), passim; G. 
Herlitz, in: Ha-Olam (Feb. 15, 1945); P. Rosen, in: Ha-Boker (June 7, 
1963); Tidhar, 11 (1961), 3786-87. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Cohen, 
“Confronting the Reality of the Holocaust - Richard Lichtheim 
1939-1942; in: Yad Vashem Studies, 23 (1993), 335-68; ER. Nicosia, 


“Revisionist Zionism in Germany — Richard Lichtheim and the Lan- 
desverband der Zionisten-Revisionisten in Deutschland,’ in: LB1yB, 


31 (1986), 209-40. 


LICHTSTEIN, ABRAHAM BEN ELIEZER LIPMAN 
(18t-19t» century), Polish rabbi. He functioned as rabbi in 
Wolkowysk, Lida, and Przasnysz, and as dayyan and preacher 
of the small town of Lask where he went to have more lei- 
sure to devote himself to his scholarly endeavors. Lichtstein 
is the author of the following works: Kanfei Nesharim (1881), 
a commentary on the Pentateuch containing explanations 
and homilies, some of them inspired by Nahmanides, Ger- 
sonides, and Isaac Arama; Ammudei Shamayim (Warsaw, 
1803), a commentary on Maimonides’ formulation of the 13 
articles of faith; Ge’ullat Olam (Grodno, 1822) on the Hagga- 
dah; Iggeret ha-Zofeh (Bialystok, 1806), a commentary on the 
Halakhot of Isaac Alfasi, explaining the latter's methodology; 
Or ha-Even (Sklow, 1822) on religious ethics and morals; and 
a commentary on the pseudo-Aristotelian Sefer ha-Tappuah. 
A commentary of his on Alfasi is still in manuscript. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Uebersetzungen, 1 (1893), 
268; P.Z. Glicksman, Ir Lask va-Hakhameha (1926), 66-68. 


[Jacob Haberman] 


LICHTSTEIN, ABRAHAM JEKUTHIEL ZALMAN BEN 
MOSES JOSEPH (second half of 18" century), Polish rabbi. 
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Lichtstein served as av bet din of Plonsk (Warsaw district). 
He was the author of Zera Avraham, an extensive commen- 
tary to the Sifrei (pt. 1 to Numbers, Dyhrenfurth, 1813; pt. 2 to 
Deuteronomy, Radzivil, 1820). It gives the source references 
to biblical verses in the text under the title Mikra Meforash, 
and to talmudic parallels, under the title Mevo ha- Talmud. The 
work was completed in 1788, but was published posthumously 
by his son Moses, who also added the glosses of a Jerusalem 
manuscript by a Sephardi scholar as well as his own additions. 
Lichtstein’s introduction to the Divrei Kohelet (Nowy Dwor, 
1785) of his son Solomon, who died in his youth, was also 
published by Moses. It contains expositions of Maimonides’ 
Mishneh Torah, novellae on the laws of *terefah and the Tal- 
mud, a eulogy of his son called Emek ha-Bakha, and novellae 
by Moses called Darash Moshe. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Walden, Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash, 1 
(1864), 2b no. 47; 2 (1864), 14b no. 29; S. Wiener, Kohelet Moshe (1918), 
272 no. 2237; S. Hazan, Ha-Maalot li-Shelomo (1899), 29a; Sifri... im 
Be'ur ... Emek ha-Neziv meet ... N.Z.J. Berlin, 1 (1959), 325n. 


[Yehoshua Horowitz] 


LICORICIA OF WINCHESTER (13' century), English 
busineswoman and moneylender. After the death of her 
first husband, she became an active and highly successful 
moneylender. She is first mentioned in records from the 
early 1230s that show she also lent money in association with 
other Jews. In 1242 Licoricia married David of Oxford, one 
of the wealthiest English Jews. In order to marry Licorica, 
David had to divorce his first wife, Muriel, a protracted un- 
dertaking in which King Henry 111 of England, the Arch- 
bishop of York, and the batei din of London and Paris were 
all involved. After Licoricia and David married, she settled 
in Oxford, where she assisted her husband in his business 
dealings. 

Following David’s death, in 1244, Licoricia was immedi- 
ately imprisoned in the Tower of London in order to prevent 
her interference in the assessment of David's estate. The price 
of her repurchase of all the debts owed to David was set at 
5,000 marks, of which 4,000 went to a special exchequer es- 
tablished at Westminister Abbey to build a new shrine to Ed- 
ward the Confessor. When she was released from the Tower 
in September 1244, Licoricia was left in control of sufficient 
wealth to engage in substantial and widespread business ac- 
tivities. Returning to live with her family in Winchester, she 
remained an active moneylender for the next 30 years or 
more. She frequented King Henry’s court whenever he was 
in Winchester, dealing with members of his entourage as well 
as with the king himself, who apparently aided her in some 
of her more questionable activities. Licoricia’s ease of access 
to the king was an asset to the Jewish community and indi- 
vidual Jews often used her to intercede for them. In 1277, Be- 
lia, Licoricias daughter, found the bodies of Licoricia and of 
Alice of Bicton, Licoricia’s Christian maid, stabbed to death 
in Licoricia’s home in Winchester, possibly murdered during 
a robbery. The amount stolen was rumored to be the unlikely 
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sum of £10,000. Licoricia was probably buried in the Jewish 
cemetery at Winchester. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Bartlet. “Three Jewish Businesswomen 
in Thirteenth-Century Winchester,’ in: Jewish Culture and History, 
3/2 (2000), 31-54; S. Cohen. “The Oxford Jewry in the Thirteenth 
Century,’ in Jewish Historical Society of England: Transactions, 13 
(1932-35), 293-322; R.B. Dobson, “The Role of Jewish Women in Me- 
dieval England” (Presidential Address), in: D. Wood (ed.), Christian- 
ity and Judaism. Studies in Church History 29 (1992), 145-68. 


[Cheryl Tallan (2"4 ed.)] 


LIDA, town in Grodno district, Belarus. Jews are first men- 
tioned in the mid-16" century, and in 1579 King Stephan Ba- 
tory gave them a Bill of Rights and allowed them to build a 
synagogue. According to a decision of the Lithuanian council 
(see *Councils of the Lands) of 1623, the Jewish community 
of Lida was subordinated to the Grodno kahal. The files of 
the Lithuanian financial commission contain records of the 
quarrels between the Lida kahal and the Jews of the neighbor- 
ing villages. In 1766 there were 1,167 Jewish poll-tax payers in 
Lida and the vicinity. The community numbered 567 (73.6% 
of the total population) in 1817; 1,980 in 1847; and 5,294 (68%) 
in 1897. In 1862 the two first grade merchants and the five 
third grade were Jews, as were the 76 shops and the 32 other 
trade businesses Jewish. In the 1880s Lida turned into an im- 
portant railway junction, which led to economic and demo- 
graphic growth. Most of the small industry belonged to Jews. 
In the 1880s the 13 prayerhouses in the town were grouped in 
one large square; they were all damaged in a fire. Until World 
War 11 the butchers’ synagogue contained an Ark with un- 
damaged ancient doors. In the 1880s a Hovevei Zion circle 
was founded, and money was collected for the building of the 
Mazkeret Batyah colony in Palestine. In 1902, at the initiative of 
Rabbi Reines, the founding convention of the Mizrachi move- 
ment was held in Lida. From September 20, 1915, the town was 
under German occupation, which put a halt to economic ac- 
tivity but did allow Jewish cultural life. On Passover eve 1919 
the Polish soldiers of General Haller organized a pogrom and 
39 Jews were killed. In 1921 there were 5,419 Jews (40% of the 
total population), reaching 6,335 (a third of the total) in 1931. 
In 1921, there were 302 Jewish workshops in Lida, over half of 
them family enterprises. There were 37 Jewish farms in 1927. 
Between the two world wars there were a Yiddish elemen- 
tary school and a children’s home, both affiliated to the Cen- 
tral Yiddish School Organization (cysHO). There was also a 
*Tarbut Hebrew school and a kindergarten. The community 
maintained a hospital with 18 beds, and various welfare orga- 
nizations. A few Jewish weeklies appeared for short periods. 
Among rabbis of Lida were R. *David b. Aryeh Leib of Lida 
(later in Amsterdam), his son Pethahiah, and his grandson, the 
zaddik David Benjamin. R. Elijah Schick (Elinke Lider) offici- 
ated in the 19‘ century, and IJ. *Reines, the Mizrachi leader, at 
the beginning of the 20" century. The latter founded a modern 
yeshivah in Lida which functioned until World War 1. 


[Encyclopaedia Judaica (Germany)] 
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Holocaust Period 
In 1940 the number of Jews in Lida had risen to about 8,500. 
During the period of Soviet rule (1939-41), Jewish commu- 
nity institutions were closed, the activities of Jewish parties 
were forbidden, and the basis of the Jewish economy from 
the prewar period was demolished. A large part of the Jew- 
ish refugees from western Poland who found shelter in Lida 
were deported to the Soviet interior in the summer of 1940. 
Due to the annexation of Vilna and its environs to Lithuania, 
Lida turned into a border town, and many young Jews tried 
to smuggle over the border, believing that from there a way 
to Palestine and the West would be found. On June 25, 1941, a 
battle took place on the outskirts of Lida between the German 
and Soviet armies; during the bombardment the center of the 
town, which was inhabited principally by Jews, was burned, 
and there were hundreds of Jewish casualties. On July 5, 1941, 
the Germans collected the Jews of the city in the main square 
and took away all the rabbis, shohatim, doctors, and teach- 
ers — the leadership of the community - to near the village 
of Stoniewicze where they were murdered; 98 men fell at that 
time. In December 1941 the Jews were concentrated in a special 
quarter and were joined by the Jews from Lipniszki, Juraciszki, 
Traby, and Duoly. On May 8, 1942, an Aktion was carried out. 
Only 1,250 people were left; their number swelled later to 
4,000 with survivors from various towns. All the remaining 
5,670 were killed near the village of Stoniewicze. On July 8, 
120 Jews from the psychiatric hospital were murdered. About 
200 people succeeded in escaping the scene of the slaughter, 
returned to the ghetto, and told of the Germans’ horrifying 
acts. A group of youths succeeded in leaving the city on May 
21, 1942 and entered the forests of Naliboki. The youth in the 
ghetto also organized and armed themselves with weapons. At 
the end of 1942 contact was established with the partisans in 
the *Novogrudok area. The Jewish partisans from Lida fought 
with the unit of an experienced Jewish fighter, Tuvia Bielski, 
and another unit called “Iskra.” The ghetto was destroyed on 
Sept. 17-19, 1943, and the Jews were deported to Majdanek 
death camp. The city was liberated on July 5, 1944, and there 
were about 150 Jewish survivors. Most of those who had been 
with the partisans were mobilized into the Soviet army and 
continued to fight in Germany until the end of the war. 

The others left for Poland, and from there to Palestine. In 
the mid-1950s the Jewish cemetery was confiscated and con- 
verted into a building site. The Jewish population of the town 


in 1970 was estimated at a few families. : 
[Aharon Weiss] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Dubnow (ed.), Pinkas ha-Medinah (1925), 
index; Vilenskaya Kommissiya dlya razbora drevnikh aktov, Akty, 29 
(1902), nos. 183, 206; Slownik geograficzny Krolestwa Polskigo, s.v.; B. 
Wasiutynski, Ludnos¢ zydowska w Polsce... (1930), 80, 84, 87; Jewish 
Colonization Association, Rapport pour lannée 1928; Yad Vashem 
Archives. 


LIDZBARSKI, MARK (Abraham Mordecai; 1868-1928), 
Semitist. Lidzbarski was born in Plock, Russian Poland, to 
Moritz and Cacilie Lidzbarski, and received a strict Ortho- 
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dox education. At 14 he ran away from home and went to 
Posen, Prussian Poland, where he studied at the gymnasium. 
He continued his studies at the University of Berlin, living in 
difficult conditions. As a student in Berlin he converted to 
Evangelical Christianity. In 1896 he began lecturing in Ori- 
ental languages at the University of Kiel; in 1907, at the Uni- 
versity of Greifswald; and in 1917, at the University of Goet- 
tingen. He was a corresponding member of the Goettingen 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften from 1912 to 1918, when he 
became a full member. 

Lidzbarski was a scholar of high repute in several 
branches of Semitic studies. He may be considered the founder 
of Semitic epigraphy; several of his articles and books still 
may be consulted with great profit, including Die neuara- 
maeischen Handschriften der Koeniglichen Bibliothek zu Berlin 
(2 vols., in 3, 1896), Handbuch der nordsemitischen Epigraphik 
(2 vols., 1898, repr. 1962), Ephemeris fuer semitische Epigraphik 
(3 vols., 1900-15), and Kanaanaeische Inschriften (1907) in the 
series Altsemitische Texte. His contribution to the 29" edition 
of Gesenius’ Hebraeische Grammatik is of major importance. 
Lidzbarski also contributed much to Mandean studies. His 
theory that the gnostic Mandeans originated in Palestine in 
pre-Christian times as a heterodox Jewish group was in vogue 
among scholars for a time but no longer enjoys wide support. 
However, his editions of the Mandean texts Das Johannesbuch 
der Mandaeer (2 vols., 1905-15, repr. 1966), Mandaeische Litur- 
gien in the series Abhandlungen der Koeniglichen Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften zu Goettingen (1920, repr. 1962), and Alta- 
ramaeische Urkunden aus Assur in the series Wissenschaftliche 
Veroeffentlichungen der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft (1921) 
have made these accessible to scholars. Lidzbarski’s autobi- 
ography, Auf rauhem Wege (“On the Rough Road,’ 1927), was 
published anonymously. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Baumgartner, in: Neue Zuercher Zeitung 
(July 14, 1968), 51. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: K.G. Wesseling, Biogra- 
phisch-Bibliographisches Kirchenlexikon, 5:29-31. 

[David Diringer] 


LIEBEN, ROBERT VON (1878-1913), scientist and inven- 
tor. He was born in Vienna, where his father, vice governor 
of the Austro-Hungarian state bank, was ennobled. Lieben 
went to work at the Institute for Physical Chemistry in Goet- 
tingen, Germany, where he studied under Walter Nernst, a 
founder of modern physical chemistry. Later he worked in 
his own laboratory, where he built a private telephone system. 
In 1906 he invented the amplifying valve and in 1910 the grid 
tube (with Eugen Resz and Siegmund Strauss as co-inventors). 
This led directly to modern radio and later developments in 
electronics such as sound tracks for films and television. In 
1936 the Austrian Government issued a stamp commemorat- 
ing his contribution to research in the field of sound. Lieben 
had little contact with the Jewish community and referred to 
himself as an atheist. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. von Hoffmannsthal, Die prosaischen 
Schriften gesammelt, 3 (1917), 48-53; W. Nerst, in: Telefunken Zei- 
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LIEBEN, SALOMON (1884-1942), Prague physician and 
communal functionary. A member of *Agudat Israel, Lieben 
represented Orthodox Jews on the board of the Prague com- 
munity. With the establishment of Czechoslovakia in 1918, he 
cooperated with the Zionists and joined the Jewish National 
Council. He was one of the moving spirits behind the founda- 
tion of the Zidovska ustrédna pro socialni péci (Central Jew- 
ish Welfare Board) in 1932. As a military physician in Galicia 
during World War 1, he organized Jewish welfare activities 
there, and then in Prague for refugees from Eastern Europe. 
He founded a Jewish outpatients clinic and a soup kitchen, 
and was among the administrators of several charitable in- 
stitutions. Lieben conducted scientific research in defense of 
*shehitah against the numerous “humanitarian” attacks on it 
throughout Europe, publishing several papers in veterinary 
and medical periodicals claiming that shehitah is the least 
cruel method of slaughtering animals. When the Nazis en- 
tered Prague in 1939 and ordered the immediate expulsion of 
Jewish patients from the general hospitals, Lieben organized a 
hospital in the Jewish orphanage. He also saw to the religious 
needs of Prague Jews, organizing, for example, the illegal dis- 
tribution of unleavened bread. In 1942 he was deported with 
his family to a concentration camp, where he died. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dos Yidishe Vort, 16:139 (1970), 27-29. 


[Meir Lamed] 


LIEBEN, SALOMON HUGO (1881-1942), historian of Bo- 
hemian Jewry, cousin of Salomon *Lieben. Lieben received his 
general and Jewish education in his native Prague and taught 
religion in Prague German-language secondary schools. In 
1906 he founded and directed the Prague Jewish museum in 
the ohel tohorah (“the purification hall”) of the old cemetery, 
around which the Nazis later ordered the organization of the 
Central Jewish Museum (now the Prague State Jewish Mu- 
seum; see *Museums, Jewish); Lieben was among its scientific 
workers. He published research papers on Bohemian Jewish 
history in many Jewish scientific publications, concentrating 
on its outstanding personalities and events, such as David 
*Oppenheim, Ezekiel b. Judah *Landau, Eleazar *Fleckeles, 
Jewish printing in Prague, and the expulsion by *Maria The- 
resa (1745). He exposed the Ramshak chronicle, allegedly from 
the *Hussite period, as a falsification by Marcus Fischer (see 
Moses *Fischer). On the board of the Society for the History 
of the Jews in Czechoslovakia and coeditor of its yearbooks 
(jGGjc) and of Die Juden in Prag (1927), he edited Die juedi- 
schen Denkmaeler in der Tschechoslowakei (1933) and collabo- 
rated with Hugo *Gold in editing his books on the communi- 
ties of Bohemia and Moravia. Lieben died in Prague. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: O. Muneles, Bibliographical Survey of Jewish 
Prague (1958), contains list of his publications; H. Volavkov, Story of 
the Jewish Museum in Prague (1968), passim. 
[Meir Lamed] 
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LIEBER, DAVID (1925- ), U.S. Conservative rabbi, presi- 
dent of the *University of Judaism, and senior editor of the 
Conservative movement's Etz Hayim commentary. Lieber was 
born in Stryj, Poland, and came to the United States at age two. 
He received his Bachelor of Arts degree magna cum laude in 
1944 from the City College of New York, where he was elected 
to Phi Beta Kappa. He received a Bachelor of Hebrew Letters 
degree from the Jewish Theological Seminary of America that 
same year and was ordained as a rabbi at the seminary in 1948 
and received his Doctor of Hebrew Literature degree in Psalms 
Studies from jTs in 1951. Lieber also received a master’s degree 
in philosophy of education from Columbia University in 1947. 
He completed his asp (all but the dissertation) in philosophy 
from Columbia and pursued postgraduate studies at the Uni- 
versity of Washington in Seattle and at UCLA. 

Lieber studied at the Seminary when it was the center of 
Jewish scholarship in the United States under the tutelage of 
some of the foremost Jewish scholars of the time, including 
talmudist Saul *Lieberman, Jewish Bible scholar H.L. *Gins- 
berg, and philosopher Mordecai *Kaplan. It was Kaplan's 
groundbreaking vision of a University of Judaism - an acad- 
emy that would embody as many forms of Jewish expression 
as possible - that would lead to the creation of the institution 
Lieber was to lead. 

As a young man, Lieber was a leader of Shomer Hadati, 
the religious Zionist movement that is now *Bnei Akiva. He 
was also an early pioneer in the establishment of the Ramah 
camps of the Conservative movement. He was the founding 
head counselor in the first of the camps in Wisconsin, a di- 
rector of the camp in Maine, and the founding director of the 
camp in California. He also was the founding director of the 
Mador, the national training camp for Ramah counselors. 

In 1956, when Lieber was appointed dean of students of 
the nine-year-old University of Judaism, the college was a He- 
brew teachers institute training teachers for afternoon Hebrew 
school and offering adult education classes and art exhibits and 
dramatic programs. When he resigned from the presidency in 
1993, he had helped build the uj into a nationally recognized 
educational institution complete with an undergraduate col- 
lege, graduate programs in education, business administration, 
Jewish studies, and rabbinic studies, a large library, and two 
think tanks. He had also overseen the acquisition and the build- 
ing of uj’s 25-acre campus in the Santa Monica Mountains. 

Upon retiring from the uj presidency, Lieber began fo- 
cusing his attention on a project he had first proposed in 1969, 
a new commentary on the Torah. The result was Etz Hayim: 
Torah and Commentary, published jointly by the Rabbinical 
Assembly, United Synagogue, and Jewish Publication Soci- 
ety, which sought to provide laity with a contemporary inter- 
pretation of the text, and a commentary that embraced both 
tradition and change, ancient teachings and modern scholar- 
ship. Major essays on biblical and religious themes were in- 
corporated into the commentary. He was assisted editorially 
by Conservative rabbis who had become renowned for their 
writings, Chaim *Potok, author of The Chosen, Harold Kush- 
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ner, author of When Bad Things Happen to Good People, Su- 
san Grossman, and vj Rector Elliot Dorff. 

A former spiritual leader of Sinai Temple in Los Ange- 
les (1950-54), Lieber served as a chaplain in the United States 
Air Force and university chaplain for the B’nai Brith Hillel 
Foundation at both the University of Washington (1954-55) 
and Harvard University (1955-56). He also was a visiting 
member of the Near Eastern Language Department of ucLA 
from 1957 to 1990. Lieber served as a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Association of Jewish Studies. In recognition 
of his work, Dr. Lieber was awarded the “Doctor of Humane 
Letters” degree, honoris causa, by the Hebrew Union College 
in 1982 and the “Torch of Learning” award by the Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem in 1984. After his retirement in 1993 
he served as president emeritus of the University of Judaism 
and continued to teach at the university as the Flora and Ar- 
nold Skovron Distinguished Service Professor of Biblical Lit- 
erature and Thought. He was the first West Coast president 
of the International Rabbinical Assembly (1996-98). Over 
the years he wrote some 50 articles, which appeared in a va- 


riety of journals. 
[Yaakov Arnold (2"4 ed.)] 


LIEBERMAN, CHAIM (Herman; 1890-1963), Yiddish es- 
sayist and literary critic. Born in Kolki (Volhynia), he im- 
migrated to the US. in 1905. His first articles, on education, 
appeared in the New York Yiddish daily Yidishes Tageblat. 
On the eve of World War 1, he helped to found the Farband’s 
Yiddish secular schools and its Jewish Teachers’ Seminary 
and taught Yiddish and Yiddish literature while espousing 
Labor Zionism. Lieberman’s critical articles, in the main Yid- 
dish newspapers, on Jewish and non-Jewish writers, com- 
bining vast knowledge and enthusiastic, positive appraisals, 
were collected in three volumes (1923-30). In the 1930s Lie- 
berman underwent a spiritual crisis, became extremely pious, 
and joined the religious Zionists. His former fervent champi- 
onship of favored writers gave way to sharp and cutting po- 
lemics against writers he disliked. He began with attacks on 
Jewish pro-communists (Sheydim in Moskve (“Demons in 
Moscow,’ 1937)), proceeded to assail Chaim *Zhitlowsky and 
Shmuel *Niger (“Dr. Kh. Zhitlovski un Sh. Niger, a Debate in 
Zeks Briv” (“Dr. Ch. Zhitlovski and Sh. Niger, a Debate in Six 
Letters,” 1937)), and reached a climax of vituperation in his ar- 
ticles and books against Sholem *Asch’s christological novels 
(Sholem Ash un kristntum, 1950; English transl. The Christian- 
ity of Sholem Asch, 1953). There followed attacks upon Satmar 
Hasidim because of their anti-Zionism (Der Rebe un der Sotn 
(“Rabbi and Satan,” 1959)), against the American Council of 
Judaism (English trans. Strangers to Glory, 1955), and, finally, 
ten articles against Ben *Hecht (English transl. in book form, 
The Man and His ‘Perfidy, 1964). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: LNYL, 5 (1963), 66-71; J. Glatstein, In Tokh 
Genumen (1947), 428-34; A.B. Shurin, Keshet Gibborim (1964), 
147-52. 

[Shlomo Bickel / Jean Baumgarten (2"¢ ed.)] 
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LIEBERMAN, ELIAS (1883-1969), U.S. educator and poet. 
Lieberman, who was born in St. Petersburg, Russia, went with 
his family to the United States at the age of seven. He began 
teaching in the New York public school system in 1903. Lie- 
berman served as principal of Thomas Jefferson High School 
in Brooklyn from 1924 to 1940, and then as associate superin- 
tendent of schools. He published four volumes of poetry and 
was a contributor to various periodicals. His patriotic poem 
“I am an American,’ which first appeared in 1916, has been 
reprinted in numerous anthologies and school books. Among 
the literary magazines that he at one time helped edit were 
Puck, Current Literature, and The American Hebrew. 


(Hillel Halkin] 


LIEBERMAN, HERMAN (1870-1941), Polish lawyer and 
Socialist politician. Born in Drogobycz, Galicia, into an as- 
similated family, Lieberman joined the Polish Socialist Party 
of Galicia and Silesia and became one of its leaders. In 1907 
he entered the Austrian parliament, where he was considered 
one of its most gifted speakers. During World War 1 he fought 
in the Polish Legion on the Russian front. When Poland re- 
gained her independence at the end of the war, he became a 
member of its parliament (1919-30), and was one of the au- 
thors of the democratic constitution of 1921. He was a member 
of the Central Council of the Polish Socialist Party from 1920 
to 1929. He was a noted advocate, and distinguished himself 
as defense counsel in the famous case of Polish legionnaires 
in Marmaras-sziget (Sighet) in 1918. After the Pilsudski coup 
détat in 1926, Lieberman led the opposition to the regime in 
parliament. In 1930 he was sentenced to three years imprison- 
ment, but escaped to Czechoslovakia and later went to France. 
He was the spokesman for the radical wing of the Polish So- 
cialist Party in exile and cooperated with the Communists in 
organizing help for the Republicans during the Spanish Civil 
War. In 1940 he moved to London and a year later was ap- 
pointed minister of justice in the Polish government-in-exile, 
thus becoming the first Jew in a Polish cabinet. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Piasecki, Sekcja zydowska ppsp i 
zydowska partia socjalno demokratyczna (1982), index; C. Kozlowski, 
Zarys dziejow Polskiego Ruchu Robotniczego do 1948 roku (1980), 
index; M. Leczyk, Sprawa Brzeska (1987), index; A. Tymieniecka, 
Warszawska organizacja PPS 1918-1939 (1982), index. 


[Abraham Wein] 


LIEBERMAN, JOSEPH (1942- _), U.S. senator and U.S. vice 
presidential nominee. Born in Stamford, Connecticut, he re- 
ceived his bachelor’s degree from Yale in 1964 and graduated 
from Yale Law School in 1967. In 1970 he ran for and won a seat 
in the Connecticut State Senate, where he served for ten years, 
the final six as majority leader. In 1980 he gave up his seat to 
run for the U.S. House of Representatives but lost. 

In 1981 Lieberman ran for state attorney general. He 
won handily and he was reelected in 1986. In his six years as 
attorney general he became a formidable and national fig- 
ure in regard to consumer and environmental issues. In 1988 
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Lieberman announced that he would run for the Senate. He 
won a narrow victory by some 10,000 voters. An observant 
Jew, he refused to campaign or work on the Sabbath or on the 
fall holidays in the middle of campaign season. He garnered 
serious support from Roman Catholic voters impressed by 
his religiosity. 

In the Senate Lieberman soon established himself as a 
political moderate. For example, he supported the appoint- 
ment of Clarence Thomas for a seat on the Supreme Court, 
angering many of his Democratic and liberal colleagues; it 
was only after the allegations of sexual misconduct that Lie- 
berman changed his stance. 

In 2000 Lieberman became Al Gore's running mate for 
the presidency of the United States; he was the first Jew to be 
nominated on a national ticket of a major political party. Lie- 
berman was chosen in part because of his ethical stances and 
his religious views, which Gore felt inoculated him against 
some of the issues associated with Bill Clinton’s personal be- 
havior. His nomination produced great excitement in the 
American Jewish community. His campaign was not without 
its Jewish critics. Anti-Defamation League director Abraham 
Foxman criticized Lieberman for introducing religion into 
the public area and the political campaign. Ultra-Orthodox 
Jews were uncomfortable that a self-described Orthodox Jew 
walked around with his head uncovered and that his wife 
was attired in short sleeves and slacks. While Orthodoxy had 
moved to the religious right, Lieberman remained passion- 
ate and committed, but still moderate. The Jewish commu- 
nity voted overwhelmingly for the Gore/Lieberman ticket, 
although a poor design of the ballot in heavily Jewish Palm 
Beach County in Florida gave Patrick Buchanan, regarded 
by many as antisemitic and unfriendly to Israel, 5,000 votes 
that were intended for the Gore/Lieberman ticket. In the end 
Gore/Lieberman won the popular vote but lost by less than a 
thousand votes in Florida. 

Lieberman returned to the Senate where he has contin- 
ued to serve as a notable centrist. He introduced the bill cre- 
ating the Homeland Security Department after September 11. 
He refused to advance his own presidential aspirations until 
Gore made it known that he would not run. In 2004 he ran for 
the Democratic presidential nomination; his moderate views 
did not gain great traction within the Democratic Party, which 
was alienated by the Iraq War that Lieberman continued to 
support and by President Bush’s conservative agenda, which 


Lieberman opposed. 
[Alan H. Decherney (2"4 ed.)] 


LIEBERMAN, MYRON (1919 ), U.S. educator. Lieberman 
was instrumental in raising and protecting the status of the 
teacher. Widely recognized as the leading authority on edu- 
cation employment relations and teacher unions, Lieberman 
served as a labor negotiator for school boards in Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, Arizona, California, and New Jersey, 
with responsibilities for grievances and unfair labor practices, 
as well as contract negotiations. Born in St. Paul, Minnesota, 
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LIEBERMAN, NANCY ELIZABETH 


he received a B.S. in law (1941) and a B.S. in education (1948) 
from the University of Minnesota, and his M.A. (1950) and 
Ph.D. (1952) from the University of Illinois. He served in the 
us Army Air Corps from 1942 to 1946 and was discharged with 
the rank of S/Sgt. Lieberman taught at the universities of Illi- 
nois (1949-52) and Oklahoma (1953-56), and was appointed 
chairman of the department of education at Yeshiva Univer- 
sity (1956-59). In 1963 he became chairman of the professional 
studies division, Rhode Island College, and from 1965 to 1967 
directed its educational research and development; from 1963 
to 1969 he served as the assistant dean for professional stud- 
ies. He was a professor of education at the City University of 
New York (1969-75); a distinguished professor at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California (1975-77); and a visiting professor 
of education at Ohio University (1984-86) and the University 
of Pennsylvania (1986-88). Lieberman was president of the 
Educational Employment Services consulting firm (1976-94). 
From 1991 he was senior research scholar, Social Philosophy 
and Policy Center, at Bowling Green State University in Ohio, 
as well as chairman of the Education Policy Institute in Wash- 
ington, D.c., from 1995. 

Lieberman was author and co-author of a number of 
books, monographs, and articles. He contended that national 
professional groups should replace local school boards as arbi- 
trators of educational problems. His books include Education 
as a Profession (1956), The Future of Public Education (1960), 
Collective Negotiations for Teachers (1966), Bargaining (1979), 
Beyond Public Education (1986), Privatization and Educa- 
tional Choice (1989), Public Education: An Autopsy (1993), The 
Teacher Unions (1997), Teachers Evaluating Teachers (1998), 
and Handbook on School Board/Union Relations (1999). 


[Ronald E. Ohl / Ruth Beloff (24 ed.)] 


LIEBERMAN, NANCY ELIZABETH (“Fire,’ “The Lieb,’ 
“Lady Magic”; 1958-_), pioneer in women’s amateur and pro- 
fessional basketball and greatest female star of her generation; 
youngest basketball player male or female to win an Olympic 
medal, first woman to play in a men’s professional basketball 
league; member of the Basketball Hall of Fame and the Wom- 
en’s Basketball Hall of Fame. Born in Brooklyn, New York, 
and raised by her mother, Renee, in Far Rockaway, Long Is- 
land, after her parents divorced when she was 14, Lieberman 
started receiving national attention as a high school star at 
Far Rockaway High School in Queens, N.y. At 17 she won a 
gold medal at the 1975 Pan American Games, and at 18 she 
won the silver medal at the Montreal Olympics. Lieberman 
played on the women’s basketball team at Old Dominion Uni- 
versity in Norfolk, Virginia, from 1976 to 1980, helping the 
Lady Monarchs to an astounding 72-2 record during their 
back-to-back championship seasons in 1979 and 1980. Lie- 
berman was a two-time winner of the Wade Trophy as Col- 
lege Player of the Year, and received the Broderick Cup as the 
nation’s top female athlete in 1980. Lieberman also won three 
consecutive Kodak All-America awards (1978-80). She played 
for several basketball teams and leagues, including the Dallas 
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Diamonds of the Women’s Pro Basketball League (wBL), the 
men’s United States Basketball League (usBL), the Washing- 
ton Generals - the regular opponent of the Harlem Globe- 
trotters — and the Women’s National Basketball Association 
(wnBA), before being named general manager and head coach 
of the wNBa’s Detroit Shock for three seasons, and then head 
coach of the Dallas Fury, guiding the team to a championship 
in 2004. In 1993, Lieberman was the first woman inducted into 
the New York City Basketball Hall of Fame, and was elected 
to the Basketball Hall of Fame in 1996, and to the Women’s 
Basketball Hall of Fame in 1999. Sports Illustrated named Lie- 
berman the 44" greatest female athlete of the 20" century. 
Lieberman, who identifies herself as a born-again Christian, 
wrote an autobiography, Lady Magic: The Nancy Lieberman 
Story (1991), and co-authored Basketball for Women (2000) 


with Robin Roberts. 
[Elli Wohlgelernter (274 ed.)] 


LIEBERMAN, SAUL (1898-1983), talmudic scholar. Born 
in Motol, near Pinsk, Belorussia, he studied at the yeshivot of 
Malch and Slobodka. In the 1920s he attended the University 
of Kiev, and, following a short stay in Palestine, continued his 
studies in France. In 1928 he settled in Jerusalem. He studied 
talmudic philology and Greek language and literature at the 
Hebrew University, where he was appointed lecturer in Tal- 
mud in 1931. He also taught at the Mizrachi Teachers Semi- 
nary and from 1935 was dean of the Harry Fischel Institute for 
Talmudic Research in Jerusalem. In 1940 he was invited by the 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America to serve as profes- 
sor of Palestinian literature and institutions. Nine years later 
he was appointed dean, and in 1958 rector, of the Seminary’s 
rabbinical school. 

Combining vast erudition in all fields of talmudic and 
rabbinic literature with a penetrating knowledge of the clas- 
sical world, Lieberman opened new pathways to the under- 
standing of the life, institutions, beliefs, and literary products 
of Jewish Palestine in the talmudic period. 

He made his debut in scholarly literature in 1929 with the 
publication of Al ha-Yerushalmi, in which he suggested ways 
of emending corruptions in the text of the Jerusalem (Pales- 
tinian) Talmud and offered variant readings to the text of the 
tractate of Sotah. This was followed by a series of text studies of 
the Jerusalem Talmud, which appeared in Tarbiz; by Talmudah 
shel Keisaryah (1931), in which he expressed the view that the 
first three tractates of the order Nezikin in the Jerusalem Tal- 
mud had been compiled in Caesarea about the middle of the 
fourth century c.£.; and by Ha-Yerushalmi ki-Feshuto (1934), 
a commentary on the treatises Shabbat, Eruvin, and Pesahim 
of the Jerusalem Talmud. 

His preoccupation with the Jerusalem Talmud impressed 
him with the necessity of clarifying the text of the tannaitic 
sources, especially that of the Tosefta, on which no commen- 
taries had been composed by the earlier authorities and to 
whose elucidation only few scholars had devoted themselves 
in later generations. 
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In the comparatively short period of three years (1937-39) 
he published the four-volume Tosefet Rishonim, a commen- 
tary on the entire Tosefta with textual corrections based on 
manuscripts, early printings, and quotations found in early 
authorities. During that period he also published Tashlum 
Tosefta, an introductory chapter to the second edition of M.S. 
*Zuckermandel’s Tosefta edition (1937), dealing with quota- 
tions from the Tosefta by early authorities that are not found 
in the text. 

Years later, Lieberman returned to the systematic elu- 
cidation of the Tosefta. He undertook the publication of the 
Tosefta text, based on manuscripts and accompanied by brief 
explanatory notes, and of an extensive commentary called 
Tosefta ki-Feshutah. The latter combined philological research 
and historical observations with a discussion of the entire tal- 
mudic and rabbinic literature in which the relevant Tosefta 
text is either commented upon or quoted. Between 1955 and 
1967 ten volumes of the new edition appeared, representing 
the text and the commentaries on the orders of Zera’im and 
Moed and on part of the order of Nashim. 

In Sifrei Zuta (1968), Lieberman advanced the view that 
this halakhic Midrash was in all likelihood finally edited by 
Bar Kappara in Lydda. 

His two English volumes, which also appeared in a He- 
brew translation, Greek in Jewish Palestine (1942) and Helle- 
nism in Jewish Palestine (1950), illustrate the influence of Hel- 
lenistic culture on Jewish Palestine in the first centuries C.E. 

Other books of his were Sheki’in (1939), on Jewish leg- 
ends, customs, and literary sources found in Karaite and 
Christian polemical writings, and Midreshei Teiman (1940), 
wherein he showed that the Yemenite Midrashim had pre- 
served exegetical material which had been deliberately omit- 
ted by the rabbis. He edited a variant version of the Midrash 
Rabbah on Deuteronomy (1940, 1965”). In his view that version 
had been current among Sephardi Jewry, while the standard 
text had been that of Ashkenazi Jewry. In 1947 he published 
Hilkhot ha-Yerushalmi, which he identified as a fragment of 
a work by Maimonides on the Jerusalem Talmud. Lieberman 
also edited the hitherto unpublished Tosefta commentary 
Hasdei David by David *Pardo on the order Tohorot. The first 
part of this work appeared in 1970. 

A number of his works have appeared in new and revised 
editions. Lieberman served as editor in chief of a new critical 
edition of Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah (vol. 1, 1964), and as 
an editor of the Judaica series of Yale University. He also ed- 
ited several scholarly miscellanies. 

He contributed numerous studies to scholarly publica- 
tions as well as notes to books of fellow scholars. In these he 
dwelt on various aspects of the world of ideas of the rabbis, 
shed light on events in the talmudic period, and elucidated 
scores of obscure words and expressions of talmudic and mi- 
drashic literature. 

He was for many years president of the American Acad- 
emy for Jewish Research. He was an honorary member of the 
Academy for the Hebrew Language, a fellow of the Ameri- 
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can Academy of Arts and Sciences, and a fellow of the Israel 
Academy of Sciences and Humanities. In 1971 he was awarded 
the Israel Prize for Jewish studies and in 1976 he received the 
Harvey Prize of the Haifa Technion. 

His wife, JUDITH LIEBERMAN (1904- ), was a daughter 
of Rabbi Meir Berlin (*Bar-Ilan), leader of the Mizrachi. She 
served from 1941 first as Hebrew principal and then as dean 
of Hebrew studies of Shulamith School for Girls in New York, 
the first Jewish day school for girls in North America. Her 
publications include Robert Browning and Hebraism (1934) 
and an autobiographical chapter that was included in Thir- 
teen Americans, Their Spiritual Autobiographies (1953), edited 
by L. Finkelstein. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E.S. Rosenthal, in: PAAJR, 31 (1963), 1-71 
(Heb.); idem, in: Hadoar, 43:23 (1963); T. Preschel, Dr. Shaul Lie- 
berman... (Heb., 1963); A. Marx, in: Proceedings of the Rabbinical 


Assembly of America, 12 (1949). [Tovia Preschel] 


LIEBERMANN, AARON SAMUEL (known as Bar Derora, 
Daniel Ish Hamudot, Arthur Freeman; 1845-1880), pioneer 
of Jewish Socialism and Hebrew writer. He was born in Lunna, 
Lithuania, the son of Eliezer Dov Liebermann, scholar, maskil, 
and Hebrew author. His family moved to Bialystok and from 
there to Suwalki. He obtained his teacher's diploma at Vilna 
(1867), and returned to Suwalki, where he was appointed sec- 
retary of the community and teacher. In 1870 he enrolled as 
an occasional student at the Technological Institute of St. Pe- 
tersburg. While there he wrote a geography of Erez Israel, but 
the manuscript was destroyed. In his distress he returned to 
Vilna, where he worked with an insurance company and in 
draftsmanship, while continuing to show talent in graphics 
and drawing. From 1872 he was one of the most active lead- 
ers of the local revolutionary group, whose ranks included 
the future noted members of the Narodnaya Volya, A. *Zun- 
delewicz and V. *Jochelson, and the future Hebrew authors 
L. Davidowicz and J.E. Triwosch. In this circle Liebermann 
already evinced enthusiastic attachment to the Hebrew lan- 
guage, and it was there that his idea of initiating special So- 
cialist activities among the Jews was born. When the group 
was discovered by the authorities in 1875, Liebermann escaped 
abroad. He joined Socialist circles in Berlin and then moved 
to London, where he worked as a typesetter for the Socialist 
periodical Vpered, its editors P. Lavrov and V. Smirnov sup- 
porting his projects both in theory and in practice. In the ar- 
ticles which Liebermann published in Vpered on Vilna and 
Bialystok (1875-76), he also described the life of Jewish work- 
ers in the region. He pointed out progressive social elements 
in ancient Jewish culture, and in his propaganda sought to 
employ messianic themes. In January 1876 he drew up regu- 
lations for the establishment of a Socialist-revolutionary orga- 
nization among the Jews of Russia, and in May of that year he 
founded the *Agudat ha-Sozyalistim ha-Ivrim in London. In 
a Hebrew manifesto addressed to the shelomei emunei Yisrael 
(“wholesome and faithful Jews”; summer 1876), which was also 
translated and published in Vpered, Liebermann dissociated 
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himself from the assimilationist Socialist intelligentsia who 
were out of touch with the people. He regarded the support- 
ers of Socialism among the working classes or the maskilim, 
who were close to the people, as the potential principal activ- 
ists of the movement and in this respect placed much hope 
in students of the yeshivot. Liebermann also contributed to 
the German-language Socialist press. At the beginning of 
1877 he settled in Vienna, and that summer published three 
issues of his monthly *Ha-Emet, writing most of the articles 
himself. Their publication aroused considerable interest in 
the Hebrew press. He formed and led a group of authors who 
shared his views, such as J.L. *Levin (Yehalal), M. Kamyonski, 
I. *Kaminer, Zevi ha-Kohen Scherschewski, and M. Adelman- 
Meyuhas. He established contact with supporters in southern 
Russia and succeeded in moderating the extremist anti-Jew- 
ish outlook prevailing among Ukrainian Socialists in Vienna. 
When Ha-Emet ceased to appear, Liebermann contributed 
to the newspapers published by P. *Smolenskin, Ha-Mabbit 
and Ha-Shahar, in which he published as early as 1874 a story, 
Hazut ha-Kol, criticizing organized Jewish life, the exploita- 
tion of the poor by rich Jews, and the maskilim who derided 
Jewish tradition. After being imprisoned and tried in Austria 
for revolutionary activities (February 1878-January 1879) he 
was expelled to Germany. There he was immediately arrested, 
and at the end of the year was expelled and reached London. 
His endeavors to participate in the activities of the Narod- 
naya Volya were unsuccessful. In the summer of 1880 he es- 
tablished, in conjunction with *Vinchevsky, the short-lived 
Jewish Workingmen’s Benefit and Educational Society. In 1880 
Liebermann followed the woman he loved to the United States, 
but she refused to leave her husband. In New York he was as- 
sociated with the Agudat Shoharei Sefat Ever. Subsequently 
he committed suicide. In 1934 his remains were buried next 
to those of Vinchevsky in the cemetery of the Arbeter Ring 
(Workmen's Circle) in New York. 

Liebermann was influenced by cosmopolitan ideas. He 
was nevertheless imbued with Jewish consciousness and a 
sense of responsibility toward the fate of the Jewish masses. He 
interpreted the Narodniks’ principle of “going to the people” 
as going out to the Jewish people. He was depressed when his 
projects for Jewish Socialist activity clashed with the preju- 
dices against Jewish “parasitism” and “exploitation” he encoun- 
tered within the Russian revolutionary movement, while on 
the other hand his activity found little response among the 
Jewish public. It was not until several decades after his death 
that the personality of Liebermann was fully appreciated. His 
memory was particularly revived with the establishment of 
the labor movement in Erez Israel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Weinryb, Be-Reshit ha-Sozyalizm ha- 
Yehudi (with Eng. summary, 1940); Z. Kroll, Ha-Rishon (1945); K. 
Marmor (ed.), Aron Libermans Briv (1951); Klausner, Sifrut, 5 (1949), 
index; 6 (19587), 220-74; LNYL, 5 (1963), 61-65; Leksikon, 2 (1967), 
254-8; B. Sapir, in: International Review of Social History, 10:3 (1965), 
1-20; A. Patkin, The Origins of the Russian Jewish Labour Movement 


(1945), index. 
[Moshe Mishkinsky] 
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LIEBERMANN, CARL THEODOR (1842-1914), German 
organic chemist. He did research in his native Berlin with 
Adolf von Baeyer, and in 1873 succeeded him as professor at 
the Gewerbeinstitut, which grew into the Berlin Technische 
Hochschule. Liebermann’s main field was dyestuffs, and he 
worked out the synthesis of alizarin, an industry which came 
to be worth hundreds of millions of marks to Germany. He 
worked on azo dyes, naphthalene, naphthoquinone, anthra- 
cene, chrysene, and the constitution of natural dyestuffs. He 
also worked on alkaloids. A list of his numerous publications 
was collected in the Festschrift produced in honor of his 70 
birthday. Liebermann was president of the German Chemi- 
cal Society. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Berichte der deutschen chemischen Gesell- 
schaft, 48 (1915), 4f.; Wallach, ibid., 51 (1918), 1135-60; Bistrzycki, in: 


Chemiker Zeitung, 39 (1915), 165-7. 
[Samuel Aaron Miller] 


LIEBERMANN, FELIX (1851-1925), medievalist, brother of 
Max *Liebermann, the artist. Born in Berlin, he was on the ed- 
itorial staff of the Monumenta Germaniae Historica (1877-85) 
and worked on the edition of English historical sources for 
vols. 11 and 27 of its Scriptores series. He edited volume 28, 
which contains excerpts from English sources relating to 13'?- 
century German history. Liebermann also published Unge- 
druckte anglo-normannische Geschichtsquellen (1879) and a 
number of articles on related subjects. His numerous studies 
on early English law published from 1893 through 1902 culmi- 
nated in his most important work, Die Gesetze der Angelsach- 
sen (3 vols., 1898). Another study was The National Assembly 
in the Anglo-Saxon Period (1913). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.D. Hazeltine, Felix Liebermann 1851-1925 
(1939); Davis, in: English Historical Review, 41 (1926), 91-97; Festgabe 
fuer E Liebermann... (1921). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: NDB, vol. 14 


(1985), 480f. 
[Helene Wieruszowski] 


LIEBERMANN, MAX (1847-1935), German painter. Lieber- 
mann, the son of a Berlin industrialist, studied at the Weimar 
Academy. He was only 23 when his picture of The Boy Jesus in 
Dispute with the Rabbis was attacked by critics, some of whom 
appear to have been motivated by antisemitism. Two years 
later his Women Plucking Geese received high praise when it 
was exhibited in Hamburg and Berlin. 

Liebermann was a very Nordic painter. Photographic 
naturalism was as abhorrent to him as expressionism, and 
although he has often been called an impressionist he never 
regarded himself as one. He spent much of his life in Hol- 
land and was heavily influenced by its gray skies. He used 
cool, austere colors to paint the bleak, flat Netherlands land- 
scapes in which he discovered the excitement of changing at- 
mosphere, sunlight intermingling with mist, blue hazes, and 
empty spaces. While his early work tended to be static, he 
gradually loosened up as regards form and color, reversing 
the traditional pattern by growing freer and more spontane- 
ous as he became older. In his fifties he began painting athletes 
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in action, rearing horses, and the colorful vegetable markets 
of the Amsterdam Jewish quarter. 

In 1898 Liebermann became a member of the Berlin 
Academy and helped to found Sezession, an association of 
progressive artists. In 1920 he became president of the Berlin 
Academy of Art. His Gesammelte Schriften (“Collected Writ- 
ings”) appeared in 1922. By this time he was too frail for his 
regular trips to Holland and did much of his painting at his 
summer home in Wannsee, outside Berlin. He became a cel- 
ebrated and expensive portraitist, painting his sitters with 
a broad virtuosity, but not often probing deeply into their 
personality. Among them were Hermann *Cohen, Georg 
*Brandes, and Walther *Rathenau. He also did thousands of 
rapid sketches in pen, pencil, crayon, and chalk. 

Liebermann considered himself first and foremost a 
German and had little interest in Jewish affairs, although he 
described himself as being “very much aware of belonging to 
the Jewish people” and as watching the goals of Zionism with 
“the greatest interest.” Apart from his paintings and drawings 
of the Amsterdam ghetto, virtually his only work on Jewish 
subjects was a series of lithographs for an edition of Hein- 
rich *Heine’s Rabbi of Bacharach and two oils on the Samson 
and Delilah theme. When the Nazis came to power in 1933 he 
was ousted from presidency of the Academy and his paint- 
ings were removed from all German museums. His death two 
years later was completely ignored by the German press. In 
1943 his widow was told that she was to be deported by the 
Gestapo, and she committed suicide. The Liebermann house 
in Pariser Platz was looted and its valuable collection of paint- 
ings stolen and scattered. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: MJ. Friedlaender, Max Liebermanns graphi- 
sche Kunst (19227); K. Scheffler, Max Liebermann (Ger., 1953); F. Stutt- 
mann, Max Liebermann (Ger., 1961), includes plates; E. Hancke, Max 
Liebermann, sein Leben und seine Werke (1923), includes plates. aDD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Berchtig, Max Liebermann (2005); M. Eberle, 
Max Liebermann 1847-1935. Werkverzeichnis der Gemaelde und Oel- 
studien, 2 vols. (1996; with catalogue raisonné of oil paintings); Ham- 
burger Kunsthalle / Staedelsches Kunstinstitut, Frankfurt a. Main / 
Museum der bildenden Kiinste, Leipzig, Max Liebermann. Der Realist 
und die Phantasie (1997); J.E. Howoldt and U.M. Schneede, Im Gar- 
ten von Max Liebermann, Exh. cat. Hamburger Kunsthalle und Alte 
Nationalgalerie, Berlin (2004); R. Melcher (ed.), Max Liebermann. 
Zeichnen heisst weglassen - Arbeiten auf Papier, Exh. catalogue Saa- 
rlandmuseum Saarbriicken (2004); C.C. Schuetz, “Max Liebermann 
as a “Jewish Painter,” The Artist’s Reception in his Time,’ in: E. Bilsik 
(ed.), Berlin Metropolis. Jews and the New Culture, 1890-1918, Exh. cat. 
New York: The Jewish Museum (1999), 146-63; H. Simon (ed.), Was 
vom Leben tibrig bleibt, sind Bilder und Geschichten. Max Liebermann 
zum 150. Geburtstag; Rekonstruktion der Gedaechtnisausstellung des 
Berliner Juedischen Museums von 1936 (1997). 


[Alfred Werner] 


LIEBERMANN, ROLF (1910-1999), composer and opera 
manager. Born in Zurich, a great-nephew of Max *Lieber- 
mann, Rolf Liebermann studied law at Zurich University be- 
fore devoting himself to music. In 1937-38 he was private sec- 
retary and music assistant to his conducting teacher, Herman 
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Scherchen, in Vienna. He returned to Switzerland as a music 
critic and studied composition with Vladimir *Vogel in As- 
cona. In 1950 he became music director of the Swiss radio and 
in 1959 general manager of the Hamburg State Opera, which 
he made one of the major music centers of the time by com- 
missioning new operas from composers throughout the world, 
including Israel (J. *Tal’s operas), and by the high quality and 
excellence of their production. In June 1971, Liebermann was 
appointed general administrator of the Théatre de Opéra, 
Paris, with Georg *Solti as his musical advisor and in 1973 he 
was responsible for the lavish reopening of the Paris Opera 
House, where he was a manager until 1980. In his composi- 
tions Liebermann used 12-tone technique, with a predilection 
for bitonality and with tonal references. His own operas are 
distinguished by fresh dramatic ideas and strict musical orga- 
nization. They include Leonore 40/45 (1952), Penelope (1954), 
and School for Wives (1955), based on Moliére’s play. He also 
wrote Concerto for Jazzband and Orchestra (1954), the Geigy 
Festival Concerto (1958), cantatas, and songs. He published 
with B. Sizaire and S. Wendt: Actes et entractes (1976) and Und 
jedermann erwartet sich ein Fest: Musiktheater (1981). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove online; I. Scharberth and H. Paris 
(eds.), Rolf Liebermann zum 60. Geburtstag (1970); C. Riess, Rolf Li- 
ebermann, Nennen Sie mich einfach Musiker (1977). 


[Israela Stein (2"4 ed.)] 


LIEBERSON, GODDARD (1911-1977), musical executive 
and composer. Born in Hanley, England, Lieberson was taken 
to the United States as a child and studied with Bernard Rog- 
ers. In 1939 he joined the staff of Columbia Records and in 1956 
was made president. In 1964 he was appointed president of the 
Record Industry Association of America. Lieberson edited 
the Columbia Book of Musical Masterpieces (1950). From 1966 
on he sponsored the annual Lieberson prize competition for 
chamber works organized by the Israel League of Composers. 
His compositions include songs and chamber music. 


LIEBERT (Levy), ARTHUR (1878-1946), German philos- 
opher. Born in Berlin, he was coeditor of Kant-Studien, the 
publication of the Kant Society. From 1925 to 1933 he was 
professor of philosophy at the High School for Commercial 
Sciences, Berlin. When the Nazis came to power, he moved 
to Belgrade. There he founded and edited Philosophia, which 
appeared from 1936 to 1938. Its purpose was to unite around 
him the anti-Nazi philosophers. During World War 11 Li- 
ebert lived in England; shortly after the end of the war, he re- 
turned to Berlin where he died in 1946. Liebert’s philosophy 
developed from that of the neo-Kantian Marburg school, led 
by Hermann *Cohen. Liebert’s own contribution was that he 
attached great importance to the concept of “value.” Philos- 
ophers should be concerned with the “evaluation” of being, 
and not only its existence. Reality not only exists, but “value” 
is found in it: it symbolizes something, and its own purpose 
is concealed in it. Liebert regarded metaphysics as necessary 
for investigating the totality of being. Through reason’s dia- 
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lectical activity, a metaphysical system is built up, but it can 
never achieve perfection. In this process, spirit and reason 
are the basic foundation of life itself. Liebert’s major works 
include Das Problem der Geltung (1914), Der Geltungswert 
der Metaphysik (1915), Vom Geist der Revolutionen (1919), Die 
geistige Krisis der Gegenwart (1923), Die Krise des Idealismus 
(1936), Der universale Humanismus (1946), and Von der Pflicht 
der Philosophie in unserer Zeit (1938). 

[Aaron Gruenhut] 


LIEBLING, A.J. (Abbott Joseph, Joe; 1904-1963), one of the 
best-known and most widely admired journalists of his gen- 
eration. Liebling was born in New York City to a penniless 
Jewish immigrant from Austria who became prosperous as a 
furrier, and a mother from a well-to-do Jewish family in San 
Francisco. Liebling enrolled at Dartmouth College in the fall of 
1920 a month shy of his 16" birthday, and left without gradu- 
ating. After graduating from Columbia University’s School of 
Journalism, Liebling worked at the New York Evening World, 
the New York Times sports department, and the Evening Bul- 
letin of Providence, Rhode Island. Liebling joined the New 
Yorker in 1935, where he remained for 28 years until his death. 
During World War 11, he served as a war correspondent, filing 
stories from Africa, England, and Europe and wrote about his 
participation in the Normandy landings on D-Day. Liebling 
wrote atmospheric pieces about New York’s neighborhoods 
and characters, especially those in the boxing business, and 
eventually became the foremost American writer on boxing. 
His book The Sweet Science (1956) was named No. 1 by Sports 
Illustrated on its 2002 list of top sports book of all time, and 
the Boxing Writers Association of America presents the A.J. 
Liebling Award for excellence in boxing journalism. Liebling 
also loved to eat and drink and wrote vividly about both, and 
he also loved newspapers, which led to his writing 82 “Way- 
ward Press” columns of press criticism in the New Yorker be- 
tween 1945 and 1963. Liebling is remembered for many quotes 
and aphorisms, such as “Freedom of the press is guaranteed 
only to those who own one”; “People everywhere confuse what 
they read in newspapers with news”; and “I can write better 
than anybody who can write faster, and I can write faster than 
anybody who can write better.” He is the author of some 15 
books including Back Where I Came From (1938), The Tele- 
phone Booth Indian (1942), The Wayward Pressman (1947), 
Chicago, The Second City (1952), Between Meals: An Appetite 
for Paris (1959), and The Earl of Louisiana (1961). A collection 
of his writings, Just Enough Liebling, was published in 2004. 


[Elli Wohlgelernter (2"¢ ed.)] 


LIEBLING, ESTELLE (1880-1970), US. soprano, voice 
teacher, and composer. Liebling, who was born in New York 
City to Matilde de Perkiewicz and Max Liebling, a pianist who 
had studied with Franz Liszt, started with piano, but quickly 
moved to vocal studies. Her parents sent her to Europe to study 
in Berlin with Selma Nicklass-Kempner. Dame Nellie Medba 
suggested she go to Paris and study under the great singing 
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teacher Mathilde Marchesi. Liebling made her operatic debut 
as Lucia de Lammermoor in Dresden, followed by Rosina in 
‘The Barber of Seville and Queen of the Night in The Magic Flute. 
Returning to the United States in 1901, she appeared in several 
concert recitals, occasionally with her brother James Liebling, 
a cellist. After standing in at short notice for several roles, Li- 
ebling had her official debut at the Metropolitan Opera in New 
York City in 1903 as Musette in La Bohéme with Enrico Caruso 
as Rodolfo. At the end of 1902, she sailed with John Philip Sousa 
and his band for a four-month European tour, including ap- 
pearances before King Edward. Liebling continued to tour with 
the band, giving 1,600 concerts with Sousa and gaining a wider 
audience than an opera career would have afforded. 

In 1905, she married Arthur Mosler, an inventor and 
engineer with whom she settled in New York City. While Li- 
ebling continued to sing until around the age of 50, she is best 
remembered as a dedicated teacher and singing coach of opera 
singers. Beverly *Sills, one of her most famous students, stud- 
ied with her over the course of 33 years. In all, Liebling taught 
or coached 78 singers associated with the Metropolitan Opera. 
She also composed and published cadenzas, some of them 
from her Paris teacher Marchesi. Her compositions included 
‘The Estelle Liebling Book of Coloratura Cadenzas (1943), Fifteen 
Arias for Coloratura Soprano (1944), and ‘The Estelle Liebling 


Vocal Course (1956). 
[Judith S. Pinnolis (2™4 ed.)] 


LIEBMAN, CHARLES (YESHAYAHV) (1934-2003), politi- 
cal scientist specializing in the political culture and behavior 
of world Jewry and considered one of the leading researchers 
in the field. Liebman was born in the US. and immigrated to 
Israel in 1969. Between 1949 and 1952 he studied at the Her- 
zlia Hebrew Gymnasium in Tel Aviv. He received his B.A. 
from the University of Miami in 1956, and received his M.A. 
and Ph.D. from the University of Illinois in 1960. In the 1960s 
he lectured at several universities in the U.S.: University of 
Pennsylvania (1961-63), Yeshiva University (1962-69), and 
Columbia University (1964-65). In 1969, after immigrating to 
Israel, he joined the Department of Political Science at Bar- 
Ilan University and became professor in 1978. From 1980 to 
1984 Liebman was the head of the department. During those 
years he was a visiting professor at many American universi- 
ties. He held other positions as well, on academic councils and 
editorial boards, published around 100 articles and 14 books, 
among them: Ambivalent American Jew: Politics, Religion, and 
Family in American Jewish Life (1973), Pressure Without Sanc- 
tions: The Influence of World Jewry in Shaping Israel’s Public 
Policy (1977), The Civil Religion of Israel: Traditional Judaism 
and Political Culture in the Jewish State (with Don-Yehiya, 
1983), Two Worlds of Judaism: The Jewish Experience in Israel 
and the United State (with Cohen, 1990), and The Jewishness 
of Israelis: Responses to the Guttman Report (with Katz, 1997). 
He won the Marshall Sklar Prize for his studies on U.S. Jews in 
2000 and the Israel Prize for political science in 2003. 


[Shaked Gilboa (24 ed.)] 
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LIEBMAN, JOSHUA LOTH (1907-1948), U.S. Reform rabbi. 
Liebman was born in Hamilton, Ohio; when his parents di- 
vorced he went to live with his paternal grandfather, Rabbi 
Lipmann Liebman. He graduated from high school at the age 
of 15 and from the University of Cincinnati at the age of 19. 
He served as Taft Teaching Fellow in Philosophy before his 
20 birthday and was ordained by Hebrew Union College in 
1930, at the age of 23. In 1931, Liebman took up his first posi- 
tion as rabbi in Lafayette, Indiana, while pursuing his doctor- 
ate at HUC, where he taught Bible. He studied in Palestine in 
1929-30 and began his love of Zion. In 1934 he was appointed 
to Kehilath Anshe Maarab Temple, Chicago, succeeding Sol- 
omon Freehof, and began his study of psychology. In 1939 he 
moved to Temple Israel in Boston. During his ministry in 
Boston, Liebman became widely known as a radio preacher. 
He also taught at Boston University, which was adjacent to 
his congregation, and Andover-Newton Theological Semi- 
nary. His role in his congregation marked a return to tradi- 
tion. He abolished Sunday services, reinstituted Friday eve- 
ning services, and pushed for a Jewish homeland in the Land 
of Israel, positions at odds with his congregation, which had 
been classically Reform. He hired a social worker to bring the 
insights of psychology into the religious life of his commu- 
nity. For the last two years of his life, Liebman was a nationally 
famous figure through the phenomenal success of his book 
Peace of Mind (1946). This had an instant appeal to a genera- 
tion which had been harassed by the experience of World 
War 11. Its popularity helped to encourage a closer working 
relationship between psychology and religion. His work was 
the first popular treatment of Judaism and psychology. The re- 
ception of his work in the immediate postwar years, together 
with the choice of Bess *Meyerson as Miss America and the 
reception of returning baseball star Hank *Greenberg, is re- 
garded as an important indication of the unexpected trans- 
formation of the Jews in postwar American life, the dramatic 
decline of antisemitism, and a willingness to accept Jews and 
Judaism on equal terms. 

ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Olitzsky, L.J. Sussman, and M.H. 
Stern, Reform Judaism in America: A Biographical Dictionary and 
Sourcebook (1993). 


[Sefton D. Temkin / Michael Berenbaum (2"4 ed.)] 


LIEBMANN, ESTHER SCHULHOFF AARON (c. 1645- 
1714) and JOST (Judah Berlin; c. 1640-1701), Court Jews in 
Berlin. Esther Schulhoff, born in Prague, first married Israel 
Aaron (d. 1673), Brandenburg court supplier and founder 
of the Berlin Jewish community. Jost Liebmann’s first wife, 
Malka, was the niece of *Glueckel of Hameln. Liebmann 
learned precious-stone and metal working with Hayyim 
Hameln, Glueckel’s husband. 

Esther Aaron and Jost Liebmann married in 1676. Es- 
ther, who held a letter of protection as a Berlin Court Jew 
and maintained close ties to Frederick William, Elector of 
Brandenburg, secured permission for Liebmann to work and 
settle in Berlin. Between 1676 and 1701 the Liebmanns were a 
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formidable team who maintained a household consisting of 
six children of their own, two from Esther’s first marriage, a 
child from Aaron’s first marriage, and whatever children Jost 
brought from his first marriage, as well as Esther’s parents 
and relatives of Jost. Esther worked actively alongside her 
husband, attending the Leipzig Fair with him, unusual for a 
married Jewish woman at that time. After she was widowed, 
Esther attended many other fairs, as did other entrepreneurial 
widows, including Glueckel. 

The Liebmanns, who were among the wealthiest Jews in 
Berlin, were the main court jewelers, assisting Frederick 1 of 
Prussia to acquire a sizable collection of precious stones and 
objects. In 1684 Jost Liebmann was released from payment 
of the body tax (Leibzoll) and in 1694 his books were recog- 
nized as legal evidence in court. Esther and Jost Liebmann 
were influential in the Jewish community and secured po- 
sitions for their sons and other family members as rabbis in 
various communities in Prussia. In 1684, they received per- 
mission to sponsor Berlin's sole synagogue, which functioned 
in their home. This gave them considerable power over oppo- 
nents within the Berlin Jewish community, particularly Moses 
Benjamin Wulff. 

After Jost’s death in 1701, Esther Liebmann successfully 
carried on their business, supplying ever-increasing amounts 
of jewelry to the court. The luxury-loving Frederick 1 owed her 
large sums. Part of her payment was a license to mint and is- 
sue coinage and she received numerous other royal privileges. 
With the accession in 1713 of the frugal soldier-king, Frederick 
William 1, Esther Liebmann was put under house arrest and 
released only after she had paid the king a substantial fine. 
Her wealth and influence declined and the woman who had 
been the most powerful female Court Jew in Germany died 
the next year. Esther’s sons, Isaac Liebmann and Liebmann 
Jost, were also court purveyors of jewels, but they did not at- 
tain the wealth and position of their parents. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Hertz, “The Despised Queen of Berlin 
Jewry, or the Life and Times of Esther Liebmann,’ in: V.B. Mann and 
R.I. Cohen (eds.), From Court Jews to the Rothschilds (1996), 67-77; 
H. Schnee, Die Hoffinanz und der moderne Staat, 1 (1953), 47 ££ S. 
Stern; The Court Jew (1950). 

[Judith R. Baskin (2"4 ed.)] 


LIEBMANN, OTTO (1840-1912), German philosopher. 
Liebmann, who was born in Loewenberg, Silesia, was ap- 
pointed lecturer at Tuebingen in 1865, in 1872 professor at 
Strasbourg, and in 1882 professor at Jena. In 1870-71 he was in 
the Prussian army at the siege of Paris, and published a patri- 
otic memoir, Monate vor Paris (1871). Liebmann was one of the 
founders of neo-Kantianism. His Kant und die Epigonen (1865) 
attacked post-Kantian metaphysical theories and advocated a 
return to Kant’s philosophy. For Liebmann, Kant’s transcen- 
dental idealism, the recognition of the intimate and necessary 
correlation of the subjective and objective, of empirical real- 
ity and transcendental ideality, sufficed to explain the world. 
He opposed metaphysical theories about the “thing-in-itself” 
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as well as empirical, positivistic, and materialistic views. In 
his later works, he tried to develop his neo-Kantianism with 
regard to metaphysics, experience, science, psychology, and 
ethics and aesthetics. His chief works were Ueber den indivi- 
duellen Beweis fuer die Freiheit des Willens (1866), Ueber den 
objektiven Anblick (1869), Zur Analysis der Wirklichkeit (1876), 
Die Klimax der Theorien (1884), Gedanken und Tatsachen (2 
vols., 1882-1904), and Immanuel Kant (Ger., 1904). He also 
wrote poetry, collected in Weltwanderung (1889). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kantstudien, 15 (1910), 1-151, contains a fest- 
schrift in Liebmann’s honor; Campo, in: Encyclopedia of Philosophy, 4 
(1967), 466-7; Rossi, in: Enciclopedia Filosofica, 3 (It., 1957), 50. 


[Richard H. Popkin] 


LIEBRECHT, SAVYON (1948-_), Hebrew writer. Liebrecht 
was born in Munich to Holocaust survivors who immigrated 
to Israel soon afterwards. She studied philosophy and litera- 
ture at Tel Aviv University and began publishing in 1986. Her 
first collection of stories, Tappuhim min ha-Midbar (“Apples 
from the Desert,’ 1998) appeared in 1986. The title story tells 
of a young teacher who stages a confrontation with a woman 
who apparently was her father’s mistress 30 years earlier. In 
other stories Liebrecht introduces an Arab woman who wishes 
to build a room on the roof of her house, and an Arab worker; 
a woman who seeks her daughter and learns thereby some- 
thing about herself and her life; and a woman whose son has 
become deeply religious. Other collections include Susim al 
Kevish Gehah (“Horses on the Highway,’ 1988); Sinit Ani Med- 
abberet Elekha (“It's All Greek to Me, He Said to Her, 1992); 
Zarikh Sof le-Sippur Ahavah (“On Love Stories and Other 
Endings,” 1995); Nashim mitokh ha-Katalog (“Mail Order 
Women,’ 2000); and Makom Tov la-Laylah (“A Good Place 
for the Night,’ 2002). In the story “Excision,” a grandmother 
jaggedly shears her four-year-old granddaughter’s beautiful 
locks to eradicate lice because that is how they did it in the 
camps, while in “Compassion,” a Holocaust survivor impris- 
oned by her Arab husband drowns her granddaughter to pro- 
tect her from future suffering. Liebrecht’s recurring themes 
are Holocaust survivors lives in Israel half a century after the 
catastrophe; women’s experiences as wives and mothers; the 
tensions between Orthodox and secular Israelis; and the re- 
lationships between individual Arabs and Israelis. Informed 
by feminism, Liebrecht often describes women struggling 
against their marginalized status in patriarchal Israeli soci- 
ety: in “The Road to Cedar City” an Israeli woman, mocked 
and humiliated by her husband and son during a trip in the 
United States, asserts her independence by making contacts 
with an Arab wife. The three novellas in the collection “Mail 
Order Women” highlight the complex relationship developing 
when a foreign woman, a Filipino caretaker or a Polish girl, 
enters the life of Israelis. Liebrecht’s novel, Ish, Ishah ve-Ish 
(1998; A Man and a Woman and a Man, 2001) is the story of 
Hamutal, a married woman, who has a brief love affair with a 
stranger she meets at the geriatric ward where her sick mother 
and his dying father are both hospitalized. In Ha-Nashim shel 
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Abba (“The Women my Father Knew,’ 2005), Liebrecht tells 
of a belated encounter between Meir and his father, a meeting 
which enables the son, an aspiring writer, to discover the plot 
for his next novel. Liebrecht, author of television scripts and 
plays, was awarded the Alterman Prize (1987). Her prose has 
been translated into various languages. “Excision” is included 
in M.J. Bukiet (ed.), Nothing Makes You Free: Writings by the 
Descendants of Jewish Holocaust Survivors (2002); “Morning in 
the Park with Nannies” appeared in G. Abramson (ed.), Oxford 
Book of Hebrew Short Stories (1996); “A Room on the Roof” is 
available in R. Domb (ed.), New Women’s Writing from Israel 
(1996). For further information concerning translations see 
the ITHL website at www.ithl.org.il. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ch. Meckel, “Mitteilungen aus Israel,” in: Die 
Zeit (September 11, 1992); N. Govrin, “Rishumah shel ha-Shoah be-Sip- 
poret Nashim Ivrit; in: Reeh, 2 (1997), 11-34; L. Yudkin, “Holocaust 
Trauma in the Second Generation: The Hebrew Fiction of D. Gross- 
man and S. Liebrecht, in: E. Sicher (ed.), Breaking Crystal (1998), 
170-181; idem, “Second Generation and the Active Presence: Savyon 
Liebrecht,” in: Literature in the Wake of the Holocaust (2003), 85-104; 
Y. Zerubavel, “Revisiting the Pioneer Past: Continuity and Change 
in Hebrew Settlement Narratives,” in: Hebrew Studies, 41 (2000), 
209-224; O. Bishko, “Ha-Zikah ha-Semantit-Logit shel ha-Petihut le- 
Guf ha-Sippur ha-Kazar: S. Liebrecht;’ in: Talpiyot, 11 (2000), 202-210; 
R. Heusser-Markun, “S. Liebrecht, israelische Alltagsanalytikerin,” in: 
Neue Ziircher Zeitung (January 7, 2000); D. Abramovich, “Post Holo- 
caust Identity and Unresolved Tension in Modern Day Israel: Liebre- 
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cht’s ‘Apples from the Desert;” in: Women in Judaism, 3:1 (2002); N.B. 
Sokoloff, “Zionist Dreams and Savyon Liebrecht’s ‘A Cow Named Vir- 
ginia,” in: History and Literature (2002), 439-450; T. Elor, “Tappuhim 
min ha-Midbar; in: Morot be-Yisrael (2002), 216-239; E. Trevisan 
Semi, “Migrant Women and Israeli Society in ‘Nashim mitokh Kat- 
alog’ by S. Liebrecht,’ in: Materia Giudaica, 8:2 (2003), 397-403; L. 
Yudkin, “Second Generation and the Active Presence: S. Liebrecht,” 
in: Literature in the Wake of the Holocaust (2003), 85-104. 


[Anat Feinberg (2™4 ed.)] 


LIEGE (Flemish Luik, Ger. Luettich), capital of Liége prov- 
ince, E. Belgium. There is no evidence that a Jewish commu- 
nity existed in Liége in the Middle Ages. During the 11° cen- 
tury Bishop Wazon, the overlord of the city, had a religious 
disputation with a Jewish physician at the court of Emperor 
Conrad 11. In 1138 a Jewish physician, Moses, cured a cleric Ro- 
dolphe de Saint Trond in Liége, but there is nothing to attest to 
his residence there. In 1573 a Jew in Liége became converted to 
Christianity, and in 1722 a German rabbi and his family were 
baptized. The first real evidence of the existence of a Jewish 
community in Liége postdates the French occupation at the 
end of the 18" century. There were 24 Jews living in the city in 
1811, and 20-30 Jewish families in the second half of the 19* 
century. The oldest tombstone in the Jewish cemetery, with a 
Hebrew inscription, dates from 1842. The community in Liége 
had a synagogue and established communal institutions. On 
May 11, 1940, during the Nazi occupation, the Jewish popu- 
lation numbered 2,000 (according to the Gestapo report, it 
numbered 3,000 in 1939). An order issued by the Germans on 
Oct. 29, 1941, designated Liége as one of the four cities from 
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which Jewish residence in Belgium was not excluded, along 
with Brussels, Antwerp, and Charleroi. On the liberation of 
Liége by the United States army on Sept. 8, 1944, there were 
1,200 Jews in the city. Around 600 had been deported. 

In 1959 the population numbered 594. There was then a 
hazzan-minister in Liége, but no rabbi, and no local source of 
kasher meat. The synagogue was Reform in tendency. About 
25% had intermarried; Jewish religious observance was weak 
and tendencies to assimilate strong. However, Israel and 
Zionism, as a means of expressing Jewish identity, played a 
large role in community life. Li¢ge had four Zionist societ- 
ies and other fund-raising organizations on behalf of Israel. 
In 1968 its Jewish population was 1,500, dropping to around 
1,000 in the early 1980s, with a shrinking Jewish community 
still in existence at the turn of the century. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Ouverleaux, Notes et documents sur les 
juifs de Belgique... (1885); E. Ginsburger, Les Juifs de Belgique au 
XVLII® siécle (1932), 1, 97; J. Stengers, Les juifs dans les Pays-Bas au 
Moyen Age (1950), index; W. Bok, Aspects de la Communauté Juive 
de Liége (1959). 


LIEN (Heb. 0°02] TiaywW, Shibud Nekhasim). 


The Concept 

Jewish law enables the creditor to exercise a lien over all the 
debtor’s property, in addition to his remedies against the 
debtor personally. This lien automatically comes into exis- 
tence on the creation of the obligation and is called aharayut 
or shi’bud nekhasim (i.e., “property bearing responsibility” or 
the “encumbrance of property”). Sometimes the parties may 
limit the application of the lien to a specified part of the debt- 
or’s property, in which event it may operate either in addition 
to the general charge on the debtor's property, or so as to re- 
lease the remaining property from any such encumbrance. A 
limitation of the lien to a specified asset may be effected in 
two ways: firstly, by the asset remaining in the debtor's pos- 
session, in which event the lien is called apoteke (see below); 
secondly, by the debtor surrendering possession of the asset 
to the creditor, this being called mashkon, i.e., pledge. The law 
relating to the latter is dealt with fully under *pledge. 


Import of the Term Aharayut Nekhasim 
Originally, the general lien applied only to the real estate 
(karka, “land”) of the debtor, because land could not be car- 
ried away or spoiled and was therefore deemed “property 
bearing responsibility” (Kid. 1:5). Chattels were regarded as 
incapable of being preserved and were therefore deemed 
property “not bearing responsibility” (ibid.). The special rea- 
sons for the availability in Jewish law of the automatic lien in 
respect of all obligations will be dealt with below and in the 
article on *Obligations. 

The concept of a charge on assets is already mentioned in 
a takkanah from the time of Simeon b. Shetah, concerning a 
husband's written undertaking to his wife that all his property 
shall be charged in her favor to secure the repayment of her 
*ketubbah (Ket. 82b); it may be assumed that a charge of this 
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nature was known at that time in respect of other obligations 
as well. In the third century the amoraim Ulla and Rabbah dis- 
puted the question whether a charge of this nature originated 
from Pentateuchal law (shi’buda de-oraita) or from rabbinical 
enactment (de-rabbanan). According to some of the rishonim, 
this dispute related only to the question of seizing assets which 
had been alienated by the debtor to a third party, and that as 
long as the assets remained with the debtor all agreed that they 
were subject to the Pentateuchal lien (Tos. to BB 175b and Bet 
ha-Behirah thereto). Other rishonim were of the opinion that 
the dispute was one of principle, whether or not the encum- 
bered assets had been alienated, namely: whether the right of 
recovery of the debt in this way flowed from the personal as- 
pect of the obligation, as was the case when the creditor recov- 
ered payment out of the chattels of the debtor, or whether in 
relation to land the creditor acquired a lien also in the nature 
of a rent right, in addition to the personal obligation (Rash- 
bam, Tos. to BB 175b; Nov. Rashba, ibid.; Nov. Ritba Kid. 13b; 
see also See also Elon, Ha-Mishpat Ha-Ivri, 1, 485-490; Kevod 
Ha-Adam... 21). The halakhah was decided in accordance with 
the view of shi’buda de-oraita (Yad, Malveh, 11:4; Sh. Ar., HM 
111; Sma ibid., n. 1). 


Substance of the Creditor’s Right in the Debtor’s Property 
The creditor’s general lien over the debtor's property does not 
allow him a full proprietary right (zekhut kinyanit). This finds 
expression mainly in two respects. Firstly, the right of lien does 
not preclude the debtor from validly transferring ownership of 
his property to another, albeit subject to the fact that the credi- 
tor, when seeking to recover payment, is entitled to seize the 
property from the party who acquired it (this right of seizure 
is known as terifah, from the nekhasim meshw’badim, i.e., the 
“encumbered and alienated property”). As will be seen below, 
special rules were laid down governing the right of seizure 
from any such transferee. Secondly, the lien is subordinate to, 
and dependent on, the debtor's own ownership in the property, 
and hence the latter, in certain circumstances, is able to oust 
or extinguish the creditor's lien over his property. 


Recovery of the Debt out of Encumbered Assets 

It is a substantive principle that a debt may not be satisfied out 
of the nekhasim meshu’badim (see above) as long as the debtor 
is possessed of other assets, i.e., nekhasim benei horin (“free 
property”), even if the remaining assets are inferior to those to 
which the creditor is entitled (e.g., the free assets are beinonit 
or average, whereas the obligation is tortious and must there- 
fore be satisfied from the iddit, or best). If the debtor has sold 
the encumbered property to several purchasers, the creditor 
must first recover from the last purchaser, since the anterior 
one may plead: “T have left you room to recover from him.” 
Similarly, the purchaser retains the right to pay in cash rather 
than surrender the encumbered property. Where there are 
several creditors, a preferential right of lien over the debtor's 
property will be enjoyed by the creditor to whom the debtor 
first became indebted (Git. 48b; BK 8a; Sh. Ar, HM 104; see 
also *Execution (Civil)). 
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Creation of the Debt 

As long as the debtor’s property remained in his possession, 
there would be no need to limit the creditor's lien therein, as 
mentioned above. However, there was good reason for limit- 
ing the right of seizure from the transferee of the encumbered 
assets only to cases where the debt was originally evidenced in 
writing (ie., milveh bi-shetar, “loan by deed”) and not orally 
(milveh be-al peh). The amoraim disputed the legal justifica- 
tion of this limitation (BB 175b). In the opinion of Ulla, the 
law entitled the creditor to seize encumbered land from the 
purchaser even for an orally established debt, except that the 
scholars had regulated against it in order not to cause loss to 
the purchaser of such land, since an “oral” debt had no kol 
(“publicity,” lit. “voice”) and the purchaser would therefore 
have no notice of the land’s encumbrance in favor of the credi- 
tor. On the other hand, Rabbah was of the opinion that the law 
did not recognize the institution of aharayut nekhasim at all, 
and the creditor's right to recover from the debtor’s property, 
including land, derived from a personal liability only, which 
could not be enforced except against the debtor’s free property 
(see above). However, the scholars enacted that, in the case of 
a debt evidenced in writing and constituting notice, the credi- 
tor could seize the debtor's property from the purchaser, for 
otherwise the creditor would have no security for the repay- 
ment of the debt, and thus no borrower would ever be able 
to obtain a loan. The need to secure repayment of the debt in 
such a firm manner so as to forestall any reluctance to grant a 
loan most probably stemmed from the fact that in Jewish law 
the prohibition against interest precluded the earning of any 
profit from the actual loan, and accordingly the principal at 
least had to be adequately secured. From its application to a 
liability originating from loan, this rule was also extended to 
other obligations (L. Auerbach, Das juedische Obligationen- 
recht, 1 (1870), 172). Since the reason for precluding seizure 
from the purchaser in the case of an oral debt was to avoid 
loss because he had no notice of the debt’s existence, R. Pappa 
decided that the creditor could seize the land of the debtor if 
the third party into whose hands it had passed was the heir of 
the debtor (BB 176a; but cf. the opinion of Rav, TJ, BK 10:1, 7b 
and BM 1:6, 8a; BB 175a and the opinion of Samuel there); the 
halakhah was decided accordingly in the codes (Yad, Malveh 
11:4, Sh. Ar., HM 107:1). 

In post-talmudic times various takkanot were enacted, 
laying down that a debt was not to be considered a written 
one unless the deed was written and signed by a scribe and 
witnesses specially appointed for the purpose (see Sh. Ar., HM 
61:1), whereby the maximum notice and warning were thus 
afforded to potential purchasers - in much the same way as 
mortgages are registered in land registry offices at the pres- 
ent time. 

A debt established by deed provided the right of exacting 
payment out of encumbered property, even if not so expressly 
stipulated — the omission being attributed to “an error of the 
scribe” (BM 14a; 15b). With regard to an obligation stemming 
from the ketubbah, this rule was specifically endorsed in a spe- 
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cial enactment (Ket. 4:7). An exception to the rule distinguish- 
ing between oral obligation and one by deed was recognized in 
the case of land sold with a guarantee (i.e., in respect of claims 
by third parties against the land) in the presence of witnesses, 
even without a deed. In this event the purchaser could exact 
the purchase price from the encumbered property, it being 
considered that a sale of land before witnesses would become 
known even in the absence of a written instrument (BB 41b 
and codes). Similarly, and for the same reason, the creditor 
could exact payment from the debtor’s encumbered property 
if there was an obligation established by way of a kinyan before 
witnesses (see *Acquisition; BB, 40a; Sh. Ar., HM 39:1). 


Seizure for a Debt of Fixed Amount Only 

The scholars regulated “for the sake of good order” (mi-penei 
tikkun olam) that recovery could be made out of encumbered 
assets only for a debt of a fixed amount and not otherwise, 
e.g., in respect of maintenance for a wife and daughters (Git. 
5:3, 50b and codes). 


Debts Stemming from Tort 

According to tannaitic law, an injured party could recover 
all the various measures of compensation from nekhasim 
meshw’badim (even though not stipulated in the deed; Tosef., 
Ket. 2:2). However, the amoraim disputed the question of 
whether an obligation imposed by law was subject to the same 
rules as one agreed upon in a deed (Bek. 49b et al.). In the light 
of the rule that a debt for an unspecified amount was not re- 
coverable from encumbered assets, it would seem that there 
was room for extending the limitation also to a debt stemming 
from tort, for precisely the same reasons. The matter remained 
a disputed one, however, even in the codes (see e.g., Tos. to BK 
8a s.v. 719; Beit Yosef HM 119 n. 4). 

Any obligation not recoverable out of nekhasim meshu’- 
badim becomes recoverable in this way in consequence of 
a judgment of the court on a claim submitted (BB 175b; BK 
104b-105a). 


Encumbrance of Assets 

Originally, the law was that a lien extended only to assets in 
the possession of the debtor at the time the debt was created 
(cf. the ancient wording: “all the property that I have,” Ket. 4:7; 
Tosef., Ket. 4:7; Tosef., Ket. 12:1), and property later acquired 
could not be seized by the creditor once it had been trans- 
ferred to a third party (Yad, Malveh 18:1; Sh. Ar., HM 112:1). In 
order to increase the creditor's security, however, the scholars 
prescribed that if, at the time the debt was created, the debtor 
agreed that property he might acquire in the future would also 
be subjected to the lien, this would also form part of his en- 
cumbered assets, i-e., from the time it came into his possession 
(TJ, Ket. 4:8, 29a; BB 44b). This rule was discussed in the light 
of the principle that a person could not transfer ownership of 
something not in his possession (reshut; see *Contract), but 
the distinction was made that one could nevertheless encum- 
ber property in this manner (BB 157 a/b; Yad, Malveh 18:1; Sh. 
Ar., HM 112:1). The opinion is expressed in the codes that, in 
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view of the rule of “the scribe’s error” (see above), the lien also 
extended to assets acquired by the debtor after the creation 
of the debt, even if not expressly agreed to by him when the 
obligation came into being (Rema, HM 112:1). 


Chattels as Nekhasim Meshw’badim 

In the amoraic period the rule that a lien extended only to the 
debtor’s land underwent a variation: it was laid down that if, 
at the time of creation of the debt and as security for it, the 
debtor expressly charged the chattels incidental to his land 
(agav karka; see *Acquisition), the lien would also extend to 
such chattels, whether they were in his possession or acquired 
thereafter (BB 44b; Yad, Malveh 18:2; Sh. Ar., HM 113:1-2). The 
extension of the lien in this manner was due to the fact that the 
number of landowners had diminished and the lien, if limited 
to land alone, would have failed to provide adequate security 
for the repayment of a debt. With the intensification of this 
economic trend in geonic times, the practice was accepted of 
kinyan (“acquisition”) incidental to land - even if the debtor 
owned none at all - involving the doctrine of the “four cubits 
[arba ammot] in Erez Israel” said to be possessed by every Jew. 
For the same reason a special takkanah was enacted in the ge- 
onic period, making it possible - contrary to talmudic law (see 
Ket. 92a) - for the creditor also to exact payment out of the 
debtor’s chattels acquired by his heirs (Hemdah Genuzah no. 
65; cf. justification of the rule on similar grounds, Rashbam BB 
174a; see also Yad, Malveh 11:11; Sh. Ar., HM 107:1). 

This takkanah concerning the seizure of the debtor's chat- 
tels after they passed into the hands of his heirs was unlikely to 
create difficulty, since it was only proper that the heirs should 
fulfill the obligations of the deceased. However, so far as pur- 
chasers were concerned, the growing practice whereby even 
one’s chattels were charged on the creation of an obligation, 
caused the creditor’s consequent right of seizure to be a seri- 
ous obstacle to business transactions. Accordingly, the earlier 
practice was reverted to, and it became accepted that the credi- 
tor would not recover from chattels sold to a third party, even 
though the debtor had expressly agreed in the deed to charge 
such of his chattels as were incidental to land — this being jus- 
tified by the takkanat ha-shuk (“market overt”) - for otherwise 
no person would be able to buy any chattel from his neighbor 
for fear that a lien existed in favor of his creditors (Resp. Rosh 
79:5; also 4 and 6; Tur, and Sh. Ar., HM 60:1; but cf. also Siftei 
Kohen HM 60, n. 4, where the custom is contested). 

To counter the fear of prospective purchasers that prop- 
erty acquired from a seller was subject to being seized by the 
latter’s creditors, the practice was adopted - in terms of a 
takkanah enacted in the Middle Ages and observed in many 
communities - whereby at the time of the sale of land any 
person claiming a right or lien over the property in question 
was publicly called upon to come forward within a period of 
15 days (Resp. Rashba, vol. 6, nos. 6-7) or 30 days (idem, vol. 
2, no. 95) and establish his claim, failing which he would lose 
his right, and would thenceforth be precluded from raising 
any objection to the sale and from making any claim by way 
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of lien or otherwise over the property (see also Resp. Rosh no. 
18:16; Tur, HM 104:3; Resp. Ritba, no. 156). 


Cancellation and Extinction of Lien 

The creditor’s lien over the debtor’s property is extinguished 
by the cancellation of the underlying obligation - i-e., by the 
repayment of the debt or the debtor’s release from it - and 
hence “a deed which has been borrowed on and repaid cannot 
be borrowed on again, since release has already been granted 
from its lien” (Ket. 85a). The creditor may, however, relinquish 
his lien in favor of one purchaser while retaining it in respect 
of other purchasers (Ket. 95a and codes), and he may also re- 
lease part of the encumbered assets from the operation of the 
lien, while retaining it in respect of other parts (Tur and Sh. 
Ar., HM 111:12). In both cases the release has no validity unless 
formally effected by way of kinyan (ibid.; also 118:1). 

As mentioned above, the creditors’ lien does not amount 
to an independent proprietary right, but is subject to the debt- 
or’s own ownership of the encumbered property. Hence, the 
termination of the latter’s ownership of the property may, in 
certain circumstances, automatically extinguish the creditor’s 
lien therein. The Talmud mentions three cases in which the 
creditor's lien is extinguished as a result of the debtor’s loss of 
ownership of the encumbered property: when the proprietor 
has made an irredeemable consecration (kedushat ha-guf; see 
*Hekdesh) of the property, in which event it is thereafter and 
for all time placed beyond the ownership of the common man 
(hedyot; Git. 40b; Tur and Sh. Ar., HM 117:7) - according to 
Maimonides a redeemable consecration (kedushat dammim) 
also extinguishes the lien, save that the creditor may seize 
the property if and when it is redeemed (Yad, Malveh 18:6-7; 
Arakhin 7:14-16); when there is a prohibition against deriving 
benefit from the property, e.g., Hamez (“leaven”) during Pass- 
over, which has the effect of nullifying ownership of the prop- 
erty; and when the property in question is a slave manumitted 
by his owner, since thereupon the right of ownership is totally 
extinguished (Git., Yad; Sh. Ar., ibid.; and see below). 

A person who causes a lien over his property to be ex- 
tinguished is nevertheless liable to the creditor for any loss 
resulting to the latter (see also *Gerama; *Torts). 


Apoteke 

(2°NIDN). Apoteke is distinguished from the implied general 
lien by the fact that it is limited to a specific part of the prop- 
erty of the debtor, in whose possession it remains. The term 
is of Greek origin and in several tannaitic sources is rendered 
as “p°nip’n” (hippoteke; Tosef., Shev. 8:6; Tosef., 11:8; Tosef., 
BM 1:8). Despite this Greek origin, however, in its substance 
and legal rules apoteke is in Jewish law similar to the general 
lien, and in fact it differs from the Greek hypothec (bmo0®1Kn) 
in essential principles (see below). In effect, apoteke does not 
create a new charge on the property in question, since all the 
debtor’s property is included in the implied, comprehensive 
charge that comes into existence upon creation of the obliga- 
tion, but merely serves to restrict an already existing charge 
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to particular assets. For this reason, Jewish law sources make 
no specific mention of the term shi’bud apoteke, but speak of 
“defining” or “setting aside” a field (Git. 37a; Ket. 5.4b, 55a, 81b; 
BB 50a; TJ, Shev. 1051, 39b), i.e., singling out of a particular asset 
from the generally charged property. The rishonim interpreted 
the term apoteke as a *notarikon (from °X? NAN TDN, iLe., “on 
this it shall stand”: Arukh ha-Shalem, s.v. ND; Rashi BK 1b; 
Rashbam BB 44b; or from 73?n 7D - Maim., Comm. to Git. 
4:4). The rule is that the creditor may only exact payment from 
the hypothecated property in respect of such obligations as 
would serve to create in his favor a general lien over the debt- 
or’s property, i.e., a debt by deed and not an oral one, etc. (Beit 
Yosef, HM 117, n. 3). Talmudic sources indicate that the apoteke 
itself had to be created by deed (Tosef., Shev. 8:6); but it was 
later laid down in the codes that an apoteke could be created 
before witnesses without deed, although the underlying obli- 
gation itself had to be under deed (Beit Yosef, loc. cit.). 

The hypothecated property generally consisted of land, 
but instances are also mentioned where the apoteke attached 
(inter alia) to slaves (Git. 4:4) and to a bond of indebtedness, 
e.g., the ketubbah (Tosef., Ket. 11:1; Rashi’s interpretation, in 
commenting on Ket. 54a, that the apoteke is effected specifi- 
cally in relation to the land of the wife included in the ketub- 
bah does not accord with the plain meaning of the Tosefta 
statement, but shows the influence of Rava’s ruling; see below); 
and to chattels collectively (to a Havilah, “bundle”; Tosef., Ket. 
11:8). In the fourth century it was laid down by Rava in Baby- 
lonia that a hypothecated slave who had been sold could be 
seized by a creditor in recovery of his debt, since the sale of 
a slave carried a “voice” and purchasers would have warning, 
whereas the sale of a hypothecated ox or ass carried no “voice,” 
and therefore these were not recoverable from a purchaser 
in settlement of the vendor’s debt. Even then, however, a hy- 
pothecated slave afforded only limited security for the credi- 
tor, since already in the Mishnah it was prescribed that a slave 
manumitted by his owner, i.e., the debtor, could not be seized 
in recovery of the latter’s debt (Git. 4:4) because his manumis- 
sion extinguished the charge (TJ, Yev. 7:1, 8a and see above). 
This was in accordance with the fundamental doctrine of hu- 
man liberty that “a slave, once liberated, does not return to ser- 
vitude” (TJ, Pes. 2:29a). Hence it was not common to execute 
apoteke, not even in respect of slaves, and apoteke came to be 
equaled with the general lien, attaching to land only and not 
to chattels. Later this was enshrined in the codes in absolute 
manner, to the effect that no (alienated) hypothecated chat- 
tels of any kind were recoverable in payment of a debt since 
they carried no “voice,” even if the apoteke was executed by 
deed and the purchaser had notice of it (Tur and Sh. Ar., uM 
117:3; see also Sma, HM 117, n. 13). 


Simple and Express Apoteke 

(apoteke setam and apoteke meforash). Jewish law recognizes 
hypothecation of a specific asset in two different ways, each 
having its own rules concerning the creditor’s right of recovery 
from such an asset. In the first case, referred to in the codes as 
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apoteke setam (Tur, HM 117:1), the debtor gives a written under- 
taking to his creditor that if he should fail to repay the debt, 
“you may recover from this asset.” As long as the debtor fails 
to repay the debt in cash and the asset remains in his posses- 
sion, the creditor is entitled to exact payment out of such an 
asset and the debtor is not entitled to offer substitute assets. If 
the hypothecated asset should not suffice to repay the debt, or 
becomes spoiled, or ceases to exist, the creditor may recover 
payment out of the debtor's other assets (Git. 41a; Yad, Malveh 
18:3; Sh. Ar, HM 117:1). Just as the general lien does not pre- 
clude the debtor from selling his assets, so he is also free to sell 
assets subject to a simple hypothecation. As long as he retains 
any free property, the creditor may not recover his debt out of 
such hypothecated assets alienated by the debtor (TJ, Yev. 7:1, 
8a; Git. 41a). If the debtor has no free property, the creditor 
may recover from the hypothecated property in a purchaser's 
hands, even if other encumbered assets were alienated by the 
debtor after his alienation of the hypothecated property; in this 
respect apoteke gives the creditor a right that ranks in pref- 
erence to that available to the creditor under the general lien 
(see above). However, the purchaser of hypothecated prop- 
erty — like the debtor himself - retains the right to repay the 
debt in cash (Yad, Malveh 18:4, 8, and Maggid Mishneh, ad. 
loc. Sma, HM 117 Nn. 8). 

Simeon b. Gamaliel expressed the opinion that alienation 
was forbidden of assets hypothecated in favor of a woman's ke- 
tubbah, since “a woman is not in the habit of having recourse 
to the courts,” and that she could recover her ketubbah from 
the hypothecated property only, and not from the remaining 
property in her husband’s possession (Git. 41a). Apparently, 
however, he too was of the opinion that, if the hypothecated 
property did not equal the value of the ketubbah, or if it de- 
preciated, the wife could recover from the remaining prop- 
erty of her husband (cf. Ket. 4:7; Tosef., Ket. 11:8; see Gulak, 
Ha-Hiyyuv ve-Shi’budav, 55). The halakhah was decided in ac- 
cordance with the opposing view of the scholars, so that no 
difference is recognized between the ketubbah obligation and 
any other obligation (Yad and Sh. Ar, loc. cit.). 

Express apoteke (termed apoteke meforash in the codes) is 
constituted when the debtor makes a written declaration to the 
creditor that “you shall not recover payment except out of this 
[asset]” (lo yehe lekha peraon ella mi-zo, Git. 41a; BM 66b; T), 
Ket. 10:6, 34a). In this event no charge attaches to the debtor’s 
remaining property, and hence, if the hypothecated property 
should be spoiled, the creditor may not recover payment out 
of the debtor's free property nor out of other property alien- 
ated by him to a third party (Git. 41a). Expressly hypothecated 
property also does not provide the creditor with an absolute 
proprietary right therein. Thus, if its value exceeds the amount 
of the debt, the creditor must return the balance to the debtor. 
Furthermore, while the amoraim of Erez Israel disputed the 
question of whether the debtor could alienate expressly hy- 
pothecated property (TJ, Shev. 10:1, 39b), it appears from the 
Babylonian Talmud that he may do so, except that the credi- 
tor can exact payment out of the hypothecated assets in the 
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purchaser's possession even if the debtor has any free prop- 
erty, and except, further, that the purchaser is not entitled to 
pay in cash in lieu of the hypothecated property, as he may do 
in the case of simple hypothecation (BK 96a; the debtor him- 
self retains the right to pay in cash in both cases). The hala- 
khah was decided in the codes in accordance with the latter 
view (Tur and Sh. Ar., HM 117:1; Sma HM 117, n.5 and 6). Basi- 
cally, therefore, express hypothecation afforded the creditor 
no greater rights than did simple hypothecation, whereas it 
did serve to deprive him of the general lien over all the other 
property of the debtor, and Gulak (Ha-Hiyyuv... p. 59 f.) cor- 
rectly surmises that its main purpose was to promote the free 
transaction of land sales by freeing all but a distinct part of 
the debtor’s property from the creditor’s lien. 


In the State of Israel 

The law in Israel recognizes no implied general lien of the kind 
known in Jewish law, but allows for the bonding of a specified 
asset in the creditor’s favor by way of pledge or mortgage. A 
real estate mortgage is registered in the Land Registry Office, 
whereupon the mortgagor may not transfer ownership of the 
property without the consent of the mortgagee. 

For further particulars see *Pledge. 


[Menachem Elon] 


Lien as Obligation and Lien as Security 

A lien (aharayut nekhasim/shibud nekhasim) is a creditor’s 
proprietary right to the debtor's assets to secure repayment, 
ie, a case where the creditor, if not repaid in accordance 
with the terms agreed upon by the parties, is entitled to col- 
lect payment from encumbered assets. In such a case, a lien is 
a secondary right and terminates upon payment of the debt. 
Indeed, a lien may also be created as a primary right, whose 
realization is either conditional or without condition. In the 
case of a lien as a primary right, only the term “shi’bud nekha- 
sim” applies. 

The meaning of the term “aharayut” is “substitute, or 
“another thing” The substitute may be for a ritual sacrifice 
one pledged to bring and was lost, or for an asset that was 
sold and it subsequently transpired that it did not belong to 
the seller. “Aharayut nekhasim” refers to property which serves 
as a substitute for fulfilling an obligation, generally the pay- 
ment of money. The property is a guarantee (suretyship) just 
as a guarantor (surety) is a substitute for the principal debtor 
(BB 174a). This concept of substitute is reflected in the word- 
ing in all bonds: “all my assets may be considered a substitute 
and serve as a guarantee.” 

A lien on property may be explicitly created by the 
owner - the debtor, or implicitly, if we consider that “aharayut 
taut sofer,’ that is: it is presumed that the parties intended to 
stipulate the lien in the document, and its omission is the re- 
sult of a scribal error. A property lien is automatically and 
not consensually created regarding a person's Scriptual obli- 
gations, which do not depend on the person’s consent for its 
imposition on his property. There are those who have given 
this interpretation to the term “shi’buda de-oraita, and not, 
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as it is usually interpreted, that the term means that this kind 
of lien has its origin in Pentateuchal law. 


[Berachyahu Lifshitz (274 ed.)] 


The Solution of an Actual Legal Problem based on Jewish 
Law 

As stated above, in Israeli law, as well as in other modern legal 
systems, a property lien on a particular asset belonging to the 
debtor can be used to secure a loan. In other words, a property 
lien is a fixed lien, of a proprietary nature, that continues to “at- 
tach” itself to the asset even after the asset has been transferred 
to another party. This lien, common in Israeli law, is similar to 
the explicit apoteke, which is an unusual lien in Jewish law. 

In modern law, the term “floating charge” indicates an 
imposition of a non-fixed charge on a non-defined set of as- 
sets. A floating charge is generally imposed by granting credit 
to businesses, with the lien imposed on the debtor’s entire busi- 
ness inventory. The floating charge differs from the permanent 
charge in two respects: First, it applies to assets that at the time 
of its imposition were not in the debtor’s possession. Second, 
from the moment that the debtor sells any item of the inven- 
tory, the charge no longer applies to that item. The purpose of 
this kind of charge, originating in English law, is to allow busi- 
nesses to receive credit and to establish a charge for that credit, 
without it intruding on continued commercial dealings. 

In summary, under Jewish Law, liens bear certain simi- 
larities to the floating charge. Under Jewish law, at the time of 
taking a loan, all of the borrower’s property is placed under 
lien to the benefit of the lender, including his chattels (Yad, 
Malveh ve-Loveh, 18:1). Such a lien may also be imposed on 
future property not yet in the borrower’s possession (“d’ikne”), 
and according to some of the posekim, a lien applies to prop- 
erty that is not in the possession of the borrower, even if this 
was not explicitly stated (Rema, HM 112:1). The sale of chat- 
tels encumbered by a lien terminated the lien with respect to 
such chattels, and the creditor is not entitled to recover them 
from the buyers (Resp. Rosh, no. 79.5; Tur, Sh. Ar., HM 60:1). 
A comparison between these principles of lien in Jewish law 
and the characteristics of a floating charge shows a great deal 
of similarity between the “normal” lien under Jewish law and 
the floating charge of the modern law. 

The law in Israel expressly relates to a floating charge only 
in the Companies Ordinance [New version], 5743 - 1983, and 
thus the accepted view is that the floating charge may be im- 
posed only on a company’s assets. A case was brought before 
the District Court in Jerusalem (CA 6063/05, Atzmon v. Bar 
Levav; per Judge Noam Solberg) where, pursuant to a contract, 
a floating lien was imposed on a person's unincorporated busi- 
ness. The question before the Court was whether a floating lien 
could be recognized as the asset of an individual, even though 
it is not expressly recognized in the law. The Court decided 
that, despite the fact that the law does not expressly relate to 
such a possibility - it does not negate it. From the perspec- 
tive of policy considerations, the Court presented the consid- 
erations that support recognizing a floating lien on the assets 
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of an individual and the opposing considerations. In decid- 
ing the case, the Court gave preference to the consideration 
of freedom of contracts, pursuant to which it is appropriate 
to give force to the agreement between parties to a contract to 
the extent possible. However, in light of a lacuna, and pursu- 
ant to section 1 of the Foundations of Law Law, 5740 — 1980, 
which provides that in the case of a lacuna the court should 
look to the “principles of freedom, justice, equity and peace 
of the Jewish tradition,” the Court referred to Jewish law. Af- 
ter examining the general characteristics of a lien under Jew- 
ish law, the court stated that “indeed, the classic and common 
lien in the Jewish law is fundamentally similar to the floating 
charge.” The Court’s decision discussed the shared foundation 
of the “regular” lien under Jewish law and the modern float- 
ing charge, insofar as they apply to all of the debtor’s assets, 
as stated above. In addition to this similarity, the court also 
considered that one of the justifications given in the Jewish 
law for the existence of the possibility of encumbering future 
assets, in contravention of the rule that transactions cannot 
be carried out in future assets — is facilitating commerce and 
the process of receiving loans - “so that doors will not be shut 
before the borrowers” (Kezot ha-Hoshen, HM. 112:1) This is also 
the main reason offered as a justification for the takkanah of 
the geonim that provides that chattels as well as real property 
may be encumbered by a lien to the creditor (Rashbam, BB 
157a). The Court concluded from its analysis of these Jewish 
law principles that “there is a goal to facilitate the conduct of 
commerce, to improve it, to make credit available, and to im- 
prove the financial well-being” in relation to the law of liens 
and views in the position of the Jewish law and impetus for 
recognizing the floating charge on the assets of an individual 
in the Israeli law. 
[Menachem Elon (2"4 ed.)] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: I.S. Zuri, Mishpat ha-Talmud, 4 (1921), 
61-67; Gulak, Yesodei, 1 (1922), 141f., 149-65; 2 (1922), 8-10; idem, 
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LIEPAJA (Ger. Libau; Rus. Libava), city in Kurzeme (Cour- 


land) district, Latvia; one of the oldest Baltic ports. Jews were 
permitted to live there from 1799, and by 1850 they numbered 
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1,348 persons. In 1840, 13 families (78 persons) left to join the 
agricultural settlements in *Kherson province. By 1881 it had 
increased to 6,651 following the completion of the Libava- 
Romny railroad, linking Liepaja with the leading industrial 
and commercial centers of the Ukraine. By 1897 the commu- 
nity had risen to 9,454 (c. 14% of the total population) and to 
a peak in 1911 of 10,308 (out of a total 83,650), consisting of the 
old-established residents of Courland among whom German 
cultural influences pre-dominated and Jews who had moved 
to Liepaja from various parts of Russia. The old Jewish resi- 
dents were prominent in the export trade in grain and lum- 
ber, while the newcomers were included in the low-economic 
strata. The Jews also owned 11 of the 43 factories in the city, 
and about the same proportion of factory workers were Jews. 
When Latvia became independent after World War 1, Liepaja 
lost its Russian hinterland, which was a severe setback for 
the development of the city. The Jewish population declined, 
from 9,758 (19%) in 1920, to 7,908 (13.81%) in 1930, and 7,379 
(12.92%) in 1935. It nevertheless remained the third-largest 
Jewish community in the country, after Riga and Daugavpils 
(Dvinsk). Before World War 1 and under democratic gov- 
ernment in Latvia (1918-34) a number of social and political 
groups, prominent rabbis, and communal leaders (including 
N. *Katzenelson) were active in the community. The Hebrew 
writer J.L. *Kantor was *kazyonny ravvin from 1890 to 1904. 
He was succeeded in 1907 by Aaron Nurock, who later served 
as community rabbi until 1937. He was also a member of the 
Latvian parliament for one term. There existed a Hebrew 
public school with 400 pupils, a Hebrew Tarbut school (140 
pupils), a Yiddish school with 350 children, and an Ort voca- 
tional school. The community maintained among others, an 
old-age home, orphanage, a clinic, and a tuberculosis sanato- 
rium. In 1940 the Soviets nationalized the economy and ex- 
iled 50 property-owning families. They left the Yiddish school 
operating with a Soviet curriculum. 


[Joseph Gar / Shmuel Spector (2"4 ed.)] 


Holocaust Period 

Liepaja was occupied by the Germans on June 29, 1941. This 
was followed at once by anti-Jewish excesses and mass ar- 
rests. On July 24, 1941, 3,000 Jews from Liepaja, mostly men, 
were taken to the lighthouse at Schkeden and put to death. 
Jews from the surrounding towns and villages were concen- 
trated in Liepaja, and on Dec. 15 and 16, 1941, another 3,500 
were murdered. Four hundred Jews lost their lives in Febru- 
ary 1942. In June of that year, a ghetto was set up, where 816 
Jews were confined; it was liquidated on October 8, 1943 (the 
eve of the Day of Atonement), and the remaining Jews were 
deported to concentration camps. 

Only a few dozen Liepaja Jews survived the war. The city 
was liberated by the Red Army on May 9, 1945, but most of the 
Jewish survivors did not return, preferring to stay in Displaced 
Persons’ camps, from where they eventually left for Israel and 


other countries overseas. 
[Joseph Gar] 
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LIES, MAN OF (Heb. 2393 WX, Ish ha-Kazav), a person men- 
tioned in some of the Qumran texts because of his opposition 
to the *Teacher of Righteousness. In the Damascus Document 
the figure of approximately 40 years marks the interval “from 
the day that the Unique Teacher was gathered in until the con- 
suming of all the men of war who returned with the Man of 
Lies” (6QD 20.14ff.). In view of the fact that the members of 
the Qumran community called themselves “the poor,’ it may 
be that they derived the term “Man of Lies” from Proverbs 
19:22, “A poor man is better than ish kazav’ The reference 
to the consuming of all the men of war is probably based on 
Deuteronomy 2:14-16, where all the “men of war” who came 
out of Egypt perished within 38 years. The identification of 
the scriptures underlying the Zadokite author's language, 
however, does not help much to identify the persons he has 
in mind. The Man of Lies may have been the leader of a ri- 
val sect; sometimes the bitterest expressions of hostility and 
charges of apostasy are made between groups which an out- 
sider could hardly distinguish one from another. One possibil- 
ity that has been aired is that the Man of Lies is the Pharisaic 
leader *Simeon b. Shetah, who returned from exile to enjoy a 
position of influence in Judea when Alexander *Yannai died 
in 76 B.C.E.; the “men of war” might then be his fellow exiles 
who came back with him. 

The Habakkuk Commentary from Qumran Cave 1 has 
two references to the Man of Lies: one in which the words 
of Habakkuk 1:5 (“a work... which ye will not believe if be 
told you”) are interpreted as “the traitors (apostates) with the 
Man of Lies, because they did not [listen to the words] of the 
Teacher of Righteousness from the mouth of God” (1gpHab. 
2:1-3); the other in which the words of Habakkuk 1:13 (“where- 
fore lookest Thou, when they deal treacherously, and holdest 
Thy peace when the wicked swalloweth up the man that is 
more righteous than he?”) are said to concern “the house of 
Absalom and the men of their counsel, who were struck dumb 
when the Teacher of Righteousness was chastised, and did not 
aid him against the Man of Lies, who rejected the Law in the 
midst of all their congregation” (1Qp Hab. 5:9-12). Some help 
might be expected from the mention of the “house of Absa- 
lom,” but in every generation from the Hasmonean revolt to 
the war of 66 c.z. an Absalom can be produced - from an en- 
voy sent by Judah Maccabee to Lysias in 164 B.c.£. (11 Macc. 
11:17) to a lieutenant of *Menahem in 66 c.£. (Jos., Wars 2:448). 
If the Man of Lies could be confidently identified with the 
Prophet of *Lies, then it might be possible to think of a rival 
religious teacher to the Teacher of Righteousness, whose re- 
jection of the latter’s interpretation of Scripture would be tan- 
tamount in the eyes of the community to rejection of the Law 
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itself. Otherwise he could be any enemy of the Teacher and 
the community, and thus identified according to the period 
in which the Teacher is dated; thus H.H. Rowley thinks of 
Antiochus rv, W.H. Brownlee of John Hyrcanus, A. Dupont- 
Sommer of Hyrcanus 11 (identical with the *Wicked Priest), 
C. Roth of Simeon Bar Giora, G.R. Driver of several possibili- 
ties, including Agrippa 11 and John of Giscala. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.H. Rowley, Zadokite Fragments and the 
Dead Sea Scrolls (1952), 33, 40, 43, 60, 70; G.R. Driver, Judaean Scrolls 


(1965), 152ff., 271ff. 
[Frederick Fyvie Bruce] 


LIES, PROPHET OF (Heb. 2733 wi, Mattif ha-Kazav, 
“spouter of falsehood”), a person mentioned in some of the 
Qumran texts, whose identity with the Man of *Lies cannot 
be assumed as certain in the present state of knowledge of the 
*Dead Sea Scrolls. The designation given to him is derived 
from Micah 2:11, “Ifa man walking in wind and falsehood do 
lie, ‘I will preach (attif) unto thee of wine and of strong drink; 
he shall even be the preacher (mattif) of this people!” (quoted 
6QD 8:13). He is also called the “man of scoffing” near the be- 
ginning of the Zadokite Admonition: about the same time 
as the rise of the *Teacher of Righteousness, it is said, “there 
arose the man of scoffing, who preached [hittif, “spouted”] to 
Israel water of falsehood and led them astray in a trackless 
wilderness” (6QpD 1:14f.). The reference is probably to a rival 
religious leader, probably to a leader of the Pharisees, for the 
Prophet of Lies and his associates “interpreted with smooth 
things” (1:18) - adopted a less exacting halakhah than did the 
followers of the Teacher of Righteousness - and other pas- 
sages which mention the *Seekers after Smooth Things in- 
dicate that this is a description of the Pharisees. Later in the 
same document these people are called “the builders of the 
wall” who “walked after zav” (a reference to Hos. 5:11). The 
enigmatic zav is explained in terms of a “preacher” (mattif), 
in whom a variant and inferior reading of Micah 2:6 (hattef 
yattifun, as against the masoretic text, al tattifu yattifun) is 
seen as fulfilled: he leads his followers astray by his interpre- 
tations of the marriage law and the law of purity (see Book of 
Covenant of *Damascus). 

In the Qumran commentary on Micah the denuncia- 
tion of Samaria in Micah 1: 5-7 is interpreted of “the Prophet 
of Lies who [leads astray] the simple.” In the commentary on 
Habakkuk, the denunciation of “him that buildeth a town with 
blood” (Hab. 2: 12) is interpreted of “the Prophet of Lies (mattif 
ha-kazav) who has led many astray, to build a worthless town 
with blood and to raise up a congregation with falsehood for 
the sake of its glory”; but he and his followers “will come to 
fiery judgments for having reviled and defamed God's elect 
ones” (1QpHab. 10:9-13). This language is akin to the con- 
demnation in the Zadokite Admonition of those who, at the 
instance of the Prophet of Lies, “built the wall and daubed it 
with plaster” (6QD 8:12; cf. Ezek. 13:10 ff.). 

Although it is fairly certain that this Prophet of Lies is 
a Pharisaic teacher, his identity remains in doubt. Simeon 
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LIESSIN, ABRAHAM 


b. Shetah is one possibility, but since the Prophet appears to 
have been contemporary with the Teacher of Righteousness, 
the identity of the former must depend on the date assigned 
to the latter. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G.R. Driver, Judaean Scrolls (1965), 307-10; 


Roth, in: yss, 4 (1959), 339 ff. 
[Frederick Fyvie Bruce] 


LIESSIN, ABRAHAM (pseudonym of Abraham Walt; 
1872-1938), Yiddish poet and editor. Born in Minsk (Belo- 
russia), Liessin received a traditional Jewish education. He 
showed an early interest in philosophy, Haskalah literature, 
and socialist reform. Besides establishing himself among 
Russian Jewish workers and socialist leaders as a revolution- 
ary Yiddish poet and social satirist, he also became an active 
member of the Jewish Labor *Bund from its inception in 1897. 
That same year, his socialist agitation forced him to flee to New 
York, where he found work writing for and editing the Yid- 
dish daily *Forverts. In 1913 he began a 15-year career as editor 
of *Di Tsukunft, a monthly Yiddish literary and cultural jour- 
nal. While his socialism was nurtured by the physical poverty 
of New York’s Lower East Side, Liessin also noted a spiritual 
poverty amongst Jewish socialists. He sought to combat this 
trend by articulating positive role models for revolution from 
within the Jewish tradition. Thus although not a Zionist, Lies- 
sin was an ardent Jewish nationalist; and his writing draws 
inspiration from Jewish religious and national heroes such 
as *Judah Maccabee, *Bar Kochba, Solomon *Molcho, Rabbi 
*Meir of Rothenburg, and Hirsch *Lekkert. Liessin’s activ- 
ism did not compromise his lyrical art, however, and he re- 
mained a meticulous editor of his own work, which is often 
described as lyrical and melodious. It can be read as a bridge 
between the idealist political poetry of the *Sweatshop Poets 
of the late 19** century (such as Morris *Rosenfeld and Dovid 
*Edelstadt) and the aestheticizing poetry of Di *Yunge at the 
beginning of the 20 century. Dominating his work are the 
idealist thematics of heroism, martyrdom, morality, and suf- 
fering (Christian imagery also features prominently), all of 
which served his Jewish socialist aspirations. His first collec- 
tion, Moderne Lider (“Modern Poems”), was published ille- 
gally in 1897 in Minsk. His complete poetry was published in 
three volumes, with line drawings by Marc *Chagall, in New 
York in 1938 (Lider un Poemen, “Poems and Long Poems”). His 
prose includes a posthumously published collection entitled 
Zikhroynes un Bilder (“Memoires and Images,’ 1954). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Reyzen, Leksikon, 2 (1927), 259-66; LNYL, 5 
(1963), 179-91; B. Bialostotsky, Lider un Eseyen (1932), 79-130; E. Shul- 
man, Geshikhte fun der Yidisher Literatur in Amerike (1943), 200-6; 
Z. Shazar, Or Ishim (1955), 195-207; H. Eivick, Eseyen un Redes (1963), 
164-74; B. Rivkin, Yidishe Dikhter in Amerike (1959), 72-79; Waxman, 
Literature, 4 (1960), 1023-28; S. Bickel, Shrayber fun Mayn Dor (196s), 
210-4; I. Ch. Biletzky, Essays on Yiddish Poetry and Prose Writers 
(1969), 15-22. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Liptzin, A History of Yid- 
dish Literature (1972), 97-8; K. Bez, in: Tsukunft, 79 (1973), 82-5; E. 
Goldsmith, in: The Jewish Book Annual, 52 (1994-5), 163-75. 
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Depictions of the Holy City and the Temple, Padua, Italy, 1732. Parchment, tempera, gold powder, pen and ink, 


88.7 x 59 cm. Collection, The Israel Museum, Jerusalem. Photo © The Israel Museum, Jerusalem. 
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A DOCUMENT, IN ARAMAIC, RECORDING THE FINANCIAL OBLIGATIONS WHICH THE 
HUSBAND UNDERTAKES TOWARD HIS WIFE IN RESPECT OF, AND CONSEQUENT TO, THEIR MARRIAGE; 


OBLIGATIONS WHICH IN PRINCIPLE ARE IMPOSED ON HIM BY JEWISH LAW. 





Assortment of flowers and leaves of a marriage contract, San’a, Yemen, 1794. Parchment, gouache, pen 
: | 


and ink, 42 x 26 cm. Collection, The Israel Museum, Jerusalem. Photo © The Israel Museum, Jerusalem 
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A marriage contract depicted as a gate, Amsterdam, 1617. Parchment, tempera, gold powder, pen and ink, 61.1 x 48 cm. 


Collection, The Israel Museum, Jerusalem. Photo © The Israel Museum, Jerusalem. 
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Floral marriage contract, Achiska (Akhaltsik), Georgia 1865. Paper, watercolor, pen and ink, 57 x 40 cm. 
Collection, The Israel Museum, Jerusalem. Photo © The Israel Museum, Jerusalem. 
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Leaf-motif marriage contract, Singapore, 1880. Parchment, watercolor, pen and ink, 53.8 x 44.3 cm 


Collection, The Israel Museum, Jerusalem. Photo © The Israel Museum, Jerusalem, by Nahum Slapak 
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Marriage contract depicting various scenes in the Bible, Rome, Italy, 1734. Parchment, tempera, pen and 


ink, 94 x 59 cm. Collection, The Israel Museum, Jerusalem. Photo © The Israel Museum, Jerusalem, by Avi Ganor. 
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Marriage contract with decorative flowers, Tunis, Tunisia, 1822. Parchment, gouache, pen and ink, 57.5 x 52 cm. 


Collection, The Israel Museum, Jerusalem. Photo © The Israel Museum, Jerusalem. 
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ABOVE: Floral marriage contract, Meshed, 
Iran, 1887 (Hijra 1309). Paper, watercolor, 
gold powder, paper bands, pen and ink, 
98.5x 68.5 cm. Collection, The Israel Museum, 
Jerusalem. Photo © The Israel Museum, 


Jerusalem, by Nahum Slapak. 


TOP RIGHT: Petal-design marriage contract, 
Turin, Italy, 1691. Parchment, tempera, pen and 


ink, 54 x 45 cm. Collection, The Israel Museum, 


Jerusalem. Photo © The Israel Museum, Jerusalem. 


BOTTOM RIGHT: Bride and groom depicted 

as a lion and an eagle, Essaouria (Mogador) 
Morocco, 1868. Parchment, tempera, watercolor, 
pen and ink, 60 x 50 cm. Collection, The Israel 
Museum, Jerusalem. Photo © The Israel Museum, 


Jerusalem, by Nahum Slapak. 
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LIFE AND DEATH. In Jewish thought both life and death 
are part of the divine plan for the world. 


Life 

The opening chapter of Genesis states that all things are cre- 
ated by God. They are, therefore, all purposeful. They all have 
some value, as is clearly implicit in God’s judgment on the cre- 
ated order: “God saw everything He had made, and behold, it 
was very good” (Gen. 1:31). But it is man who is at the apex of 
creation and the highest level in the order of value. All other 
things were created for his sake and constitute the theater of 
his operation and creative ingenuity. 

Since life is the highest good, man is obliged to cherish it 
and preserve it. Every person is under mandate to marry and 
procreate in order to share in perpetuating the human species 
(Yev. 63b). He must preserve himself in a state of health. The 
Talmud includes many rules of hygiene and cautions against 
making one’s home in a community where there is no com- 
petent physician (Sanh. 17b). Maimonides included a chapter 
on rules of health in his code Mishneh Torah, since “the pres- 
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ervation of the health of the body is one of the godly ways” 
(Yad 4). The rabbis ruled that the preservation of life super- 
sedes the fulfillment of all commandments, except the prohi- 
bitions against murder, unchastity, and idolatry (Yoma 82a). 
One should be concerned as much with the preservation of 
others’ lives as with one’s own life. Rabbi Akiva regarded the 
commandment to love one’s neighbor as oneself the most fun- 
damental precept of the Torah (Sifra 19:18). Whoever sustains 
a single person, taught the rabbis, is as one who sustains the 
whole world, and whoever destroys a single person is as one 
who destroys the whole world; for every person bears the di- 
vine image, and every person was created unique and irre- 
placeable. Each one, therefore, has a right to say: “For my sake 
was the world created” (Sanh. 4:5). Indeed, man’s obligations 
are not limited to his fellowmen. They extend to all existence. 
He must not wantonly and unnecessarily destroy any object in 
the world nor inflict pain on any living creature. In this spirit 
the 18'-century rabbi Ezekiel Judah *Landau forbade hunt- 
ing (S. Wind, Rav Yehezekel Landau (1961), 54). 

In stressing the sanctity of human life, the rabbis often 
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went beyond biblical precedent. For example, the Bible calls 
for capital *punishment for a wide variety of crimes, but the 
rabbis limited such punishment to conditions which in effect 
made the law inoperative. The Mishnah brands a court that 
imposes a sentence of capital punishment once in seven years, 
or according to another tradition, once in 70 years, a murder- 
ous court (Mak. 1:10). 


Death 

In view of the high value attached to man, death, which puts 
an end to man and his achievements, is the most baffling phe- 
nomenon. The account of Adam’s sin (Gen. 2) is the biblical 
attempt to deal with the problem. Rabbinic literature contains 
a variety of views on the subject. Some rabbis regarded death 
as a punishment meted out to Adam and his descendants 
because of his sin in the Garden of Eden (Gen. R. 16:6), but 
others held that death was an appropriate termination for a 
finite creature and that it had been preordained at the time of 
creation (Gen. R. 30:8; Ex. R. 2:4). Death is the price paid for 
new birth, for the continued emergence of a new generation. 
Death must be deemed a good, noted Maimonides, since it 
is the means of “perpetuating existence and the continuity 
of individual beings through the emergence of one after the 
withdrawal of the other” (Guide 3:10). 

Death was also robbed of its terror by the belief that af- 
ter death individuals survive as incorporeal spirits (Ket. 103a; 
Ber. 18b). Related to this was the belief in retributive judgment. 
The righteous would be rewarded with eternal bliss in para- 
dise and the wicked, punished in hell (see *Garden of Eden, 
*Gehinnom, and *Beatitude). 

The final mitigation of the terror of death in rabbinic lit- 
erature was the belief in the *resurrection of the dead and the 
world to come. At the end of the historical process God will 
create the dead anew reuniting body and soul, and then the 
resurrected dead will enjoy the bliss of the “world to come?’ 
The literalness of the belief in the resurrection appears to have 
been questioned by some rabbis. Thus, one view expressed in 
the Talmud states that in the world to come “there is no eating 
or drinking, no begetting children, no commerce, envy, ha- 
tred, or competition, but only this: that the righteous sit with 
crowns on their heads and delight in the splendor of God's 
presence” (Ber. 17a). The technical term for resurrection is 
tehiyyat ha-metim, literally, “the revival of the dead.’ But there 
were Jewish philosophers, beginning with Philo, who inter- 
preted this figuratively as referring to the immortality of the 
soul. Maimonides, especially, inveighed against the notion of 
a physical restoration as man’s final state, and insisted that ul- 
timate happiness consists of the incorporeal existence of men’s 
intellect, attained by pursuing a life of virtue and wisdom. 

To accentuate the rejection of a belief in physical res- 
urrection, the Reform liturgy drops the praise of God as 
the mehayyeh ha-metim (“He who revives the dead”) from 
the Amidah and substitutes notea be-tokhenu hayyei olam 
(“... who has implanted within us eternal life”). The Recon- 
structionist prayer book substitutes for mehayyeh ha-metim, 


zokher yezirav le-hayyim be-rahamim (“...who in love remem- 
berest Thy creatures to life”). But many Jewish modernists use 
the traditional text, interpreting it, no doubt, as an allusion to 
the soul’s *immortality. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Fackenheim, in: Commentary, 39 (1965), 


49-55. 
[Ben Zion Bokser] 
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Introduction 

Biology has become a vast subject which has increasingly 
merged with traditionally separate disciplines, particularly 
chemistry and physics. Indeed “life sciences” is now a more 
appropriate term than “biology.” Furthermore the life sciences 
have provided the basis for most of the advances in medical 
science which stand up to objective scrutiny. In common with 
other sciences, the life sciences are an international enterprise 
and traditional schools of biological study based on personal 
opinion, ethnic approaches, or religious belief have become 
mainly obsolete. Indeed attempts to base investigations in the 
natural sciences on political or ethnic considerations have 
proved disastrous. Furthermore there is now little prospect 
that an individual scientist or even a small group of scientists 
will make an important scientific contribution in isolation. 
Thus a specifically Jewish interpretation of the life sciences 
is a matter of continuing historical and ethical interest but of 
limited relevance to scientific discovery in modern times. In 
contrast advances in medical science have made ethical issues 
a matter of central but not exclusive concern to Jews. Never- 
theless it is equally mistaken to assume that religious belief 
has been entirely supplanted by a reductionist approach. In- 
deed it would be false to conclude that scientists universally 
explain all aspects of life including human consciousness 
solely in physico-chemical terms. This remains a live issue for 
many Jewish and non-Jewish scientists concerned with the life 
sciences which has scarcely been resolved by the continuing 
debate of physicists and cosmologists. Advances in genetics 
have illuminated many genealogical issues of specific Jewish 
interest such as the history of the kohanim and the nature of 
many inherited diseases encountered predominantly in Jews. 
This entry reviews areas of the life sciences to which Jews have 
made notable contributions since 1800 c.£. It alludes only 
briefly to related areas of crucial importance to these contri- 
butions which are considered in other entries. 

The following account of the contributions of Jewish sci- 
entists in key fields is necessarily brief. Their achievements are 
described more fully in their separate biographical entries. 
Their achievements will be better understood by readers who 
have consulted general sources of scientific information in or- 
der to gain some understanding of the areas of scientific en- 
deavor to which Jewish scientists have contributed. 


Prelude to the Modern Era 
Although research in the life sciences is in intellectual terms 
now entirely non-sectarian, it is nonetheless legitimate to 
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consider the extent to which discoveries in the modern era 
were anticipated in traditional Jewish belief. Biological issues 
are raised in different contexts throughout the Bible. Genesis 
relates the divinely ordered hierarchy of species and much of 
Leviticus is concerned with classifying species as the basis for 
the dietary laws. In the Mishnah and the Talmud the tractates 
of the order Zera’im deal with agricultural laws and thereby 
consider many issues relating to animals and plants. These 
observations are not systematic or analytical in any modern 
sense. Indeed it is difficult to determine the extent to which 
they originate from Jewish sources or from the folklore of ear- 
lier or contemporary cultures. One of the earliest attempts to 
collate the then available knowledge of nature systematically 
was Maimonides’ treatise on drug names whose efficacy is 
no less established than many similar drugs in contemporary 
complementary medicine. Long in advance of Darwin, there 
were challenges to the literal interpretation of Genesis that 
all living species were present at the creation. Indeed some 
authorities espoused views current in the Hellenistic and 
Roman world that living organisms can arise from inorganic 
substances through spontaneous generation. These seemingly 
fanciful notions have been given scientific respectability by 
modern debate about the origins of life on Earth and, even 
more speculatively, elsewhere in the universe. 

Many Jewish beliefs on biological matters were based on 
direct observation especially at times when Jews lived pre- 
dominantly in rural communities and engaged in agricultural 
pursuits. These observations were undoubtedly embellished by 
reports of miraculous deeds allegedly witnessed by travelers in 
an age of greater credulity. However, there is little reason to be- 
lieve that there was any specific Jewish interpretation of the bi- 
ological basis for the key events of birth, life, and death in hu- 
mankind, the life cycle of other species, or of botanical events. 
The main rabbinical preoccupation was with the religious and 
ethical dimensions of human life. It is tempting to interpret 
textual passages in the Bible and other literary sources as evi- 
dence for early scientific insight anticipating modern discov- 
eries. For example Jacob’s manipulation of Laban’s goat herds 
and sheep flocks is sometimes taken as astonishing insight into 
Mendelian principles of genetic selection (Gen. 30:32-43). Yet 
it is entirely possible that his experience had simply endowed 
him with exceptional powers of observation rather than mod- 
ern analytical insight. Perhaps most importantly through the 
ages and often in common with other monotheistic faiths, 
Judaism’s religious authorities have not attempted to interfere 
with man’s attempts to understand the natural world through 
observation and the exercise of reason. 


Life Sciences in the 19tt Century 

In the early 19 century Jews made many contributions which 
helped to lay the basis for rational investigation. In common 
with other scholars they were commonly polymaths with the 
freedom to roam intellectually because of the limited factual 
knowledge available in general and the constraints on aca- 
demic activities. Even when antisemitism disrupted academic 
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careers, re-location was relatively simple as individual spec- 
ulation and observation were all important and laboratory 
technology was rudimentary. Robert *Remak was the first 
(c. 1840) to describe the major constituents of the embryo 
and also described salient anatomical features of the nervous 
system. Jacob *Henle made new observations on the structure 
of the kidney (c. 1830) and theorized that infectious agents 
existed which are too small to be discernible by conventional 
microscopes, a prediction fulfilled by the later discovery and 
characterization of viruses. Between 1850 and 1890 Ferdinand 
*Cohn improved microscope design and adapted this advance 
to study the developmental stages of plants, algae, and bac- 
teria. Furthermore he was arguably the first naturalist to dis- 
cern the association between bacterial infection and disease. 
In the latter half of the century Nathaneal Pringsheim made 
fundamental discoveries concerning plant morphology and 
physiology and founded the German Botanical Society. His 
contemporary Julius von *Sachs was also one of the first bota- 
nists to study and publish systematic studies of plant physiol- 
ogy. At this time Eduard *Strasburger further clarified the life 
history of plants. His findings have stood the test of time and 
led to his appointment to a chair in Jena at the age of 2.4, a re- 
markable achievement in the Germany of 1869 for a scientist 
of any religion. Not all the contributions of Jewish scientists of 
this era were so soundly based. Jacques *Loeb’s work on par- 
thenogenesis from the 1880s on was largely fanciful but still 
visionary in anticipating the momentous cloning techniques 
developed more than a century later. 


Life Sciences in the Modern Era 

By the beginning of the 20" century the challenges in the life 
sciences were at least more clearly defined. These are too nu- 
merous to list in full but the major problems were to under- 
stand the nature of heredity, the control of cell growth and dif- 
ferentiation, the biochemical processes which maintain the 
life of cells and organisms, and the processes which enable 
specialized systems such as the nervous system to operate. Hu- 
man ability to manipulate these processes for medical or other 
purposes was so limited that ethical questions were almost en- 
tirely philosophical. At the beginning of the 21*t century there 
are few controversies concerning the basic mechanisms oper- 
ating in areas of former ignorance or the likely directions of 
future advances. The main challenge to investigators is how to 
order the vast amount of information generated by the greatly 
expanded scientific enterprise. 

Complete mapping of the human genome has opened 
the still more complex field of proteomics which seeks to cat- 
egorize and explain the actions and interactions of the huge 
range of proteins transcribed from the genome. This task 
would be impossible without the simultaneous advances in 
computing techniques and the mathematical handling of ex- 
perimental data. This reality emphasizes the interdependence 
of all branches of the natural sciences. 

A related challenge is the daunting range of ethical issues 
generated by advances in scientific techniques, particularly 
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when applied to medicine and agriculture. The ethical diffi- 
culties are compounded by the social issues. A century ago, 
scientific progress was understood and debated by a privi- 
leged coterie of savants. Even politicians were largely indiffer- 
ent unless the advance had military applications or was likely 
to increase national prestige. Today the practical application 
of most scientific advances is likely to provoke public debate 
and progress depends on a dialogue between scientists, poli- 
ticians, and appropriately educated laymen. 


THE MOLECULAR BASIS OF HEREDITY. Hermann *Muller’s 
early appreciation of the importance of gene mutation in Dar- 
winian selection emphasized that biologists long recognized 


the need to understand the mechanisms of genetic transmis- 
sion. The elucidation of the structure of DNA was arguably the 
greatest achievement of 20'b-century science. This discovery 
started the process of clarifying the molecular basis of genet- 
ics. It also established the central dogma that pNa determines 
the sequence of RNA, which in turn governs protein synthe- 
sis, even though exceptions to this rule were found later. Ro- 
salind *Franklin’s crystallographic picture of pNa, the Mona 
Lisa of scientific illustrations, was the key to Watson's insight 
that the pNA molecule is a helix. Her experiments were made 
possible by the application of X-ray crystallography to de- 
fining protein structure. Pioneers in this field included John 
*Bernal and Sir Max *Perutz. Perutz used this technique to 
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achieve the first biophysical description of a major molecule 
of biological importance, namely hemoglobin. Marshall *Ni- 
renberg was one of the scientists who worked out the pro- 
cess by which the genetic information in DNA is transcribed 
by messenger RNA as the first step in protein synthesis. Once 
it was realized that the sequence of DNA bases is the genetic 
language it became necessary to devise methods for reading 
these sequences. One method was devised by Walter *Gilbert, 
who also showed that not all base sequences are utilized by the 
cell in protein synthesis even though these seemingly inactive 
“introns” later proved to have functional significance. Another 
important advance was Arthur *Kornberg’s discovery of the 
first of the enzymes named DNA polymerases which regulate 
the copying of the pNa strand and hence the transmission of 
the cell’s genetic information in newly synthesized DNA. Mat- 
thew *Meselson dissected the mechanisms by which pna from 
different sequences recombine in the process of transferring 
genetic information. He also elucidated some of the ways in 
which DNA repairs mistakes liable to give rise to harmful mu- 
tations, a vital defense against the potentially disastrous effects 
of uv irradiation and other mutagenic agents. Another key 
development was the characterization of the enzymes which 
act on RNA transcribed from pNa to which Sidney *Altman 
made vital contributions. Indeed his work suggested the pos- 
sibility that the earliest life forms on Earth may have been 
solely RNA dependent. 


THE ORIGINS OF MOLECULAR BIOLOGY. Advances in genet- 
ics were accompanied by experiments in genetic manipula- 
tion using viruses called bacteriophages (phage) which infect 
bacteria. The interactions between phage and bacteria proved 
a vitally important model for understanding gene function 
and also the mechanisms which control gene activation and 
expression. Exploitation of this system marked the origins of 
what is now termed molecular biology. The findings in this 
model have proved broadly applicable to all other living spe- 
cies. Gunter *Stent, Salvador *Luria, Francois *Jacob, and 
Andre *Lwoff were members of the small and now legendary 
group of phage workers who transformed biology in a man- 
ner analogous to the revolution in physics initiated by quan- 
tum theory. They analyzed the interactions between phage and 
bacterial genes to formulate the general principles which de- 
termine the activation of some genes to initiate cellular events 
and other “repressor” genes which control activated genes. 
The manner in which repressor genes function was largely 
elucidated by Mark *Ptashne in an analogous experimental 
system. These insights into the manner in which genes op- 
erate were strengthened by Joshua *Lederberg’s finding that 
bacteria exchange genes in a process termed recombination 
thereby altering the characteristics of the recipient bacteria. 
This work was extended by Stanley *Cohen’s successful isola- 
tion and transfer of bacterial and mammalian genes, the tech- 
nique of gene cloning now in universal use. 

The isolation and study of defined DNA sequences was 
advanced by the discovery of enzymes by Daniel Nathans 
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termed “restriction enzymes” which reproducibly cut pNA 
into manageable segments for analysis. Another vital step in 
the development of genetic manipulation was Sol Spiegelman’s 
discovery that RNA sequences stick specifically to the DNA 
sequences from which the RNa was transcribed, a process 
termed hybridization. The ability to dissect and reconstruct 
genes was also greatly advanced by Paul *Berg’s experiments 
with phage and also with mammalian cells infected by the vi- 
rus Sv4o. He was also one of the first scientists to appreciate 
that a powerful method of discovering the function of a gene 
is to induce a deliberate mutation which will thereby cause 
the damaged pNa sequence to malfunction. Gene activation 
and repression is also an essential process in normal embry- 
onic development. Chaim *Cedar discovered that chemical 
modification of DNA, a process known as methylation, is a 
key step in gene activation. 

These advances in genetics were used by Sydney *Brenner 
to map the genetic control of the developing nervous system 
in the small worm c. elegans. These studies helped to establish 
the principle that the origin of human diseases can be inves- 
tigated by detecting mutant genes and the abnormal proteins 
these genes encode. Robert *Horwitz’s studies on the same 
species also highlighted the importance of genetically pro- 
grammed cell death in normal development and function. 


viroLoGy. Elucidating the mechanisms of molecular genet- 
ics led to a greatly improved understanding of viral replication 
in cells and known viral infections. The new techniques also 
disclosed a viral cause for many diseases of previously un- 
known origin. Furthermore the longstanding suspicion that 
viruses may play a role in cancer and many chronic diseases 
is now open to rational investigation. Aaron Shatkin and Sey- 
mour S. *Cohen unraveled the sequential stages in viral infec- 
tion of cells and Sir Aaron *Klug’s work clarified the process 
assembly of new virus particles in infected cells. David *Balti- 
more and Howard *Temin found important exceptions to the 
previous dogma that all genetic information flows from DNA 
to RNA by showing that some RNA viruses transcribe DNA cop- 
ies as the initial step in the production of new virus particles 
through the action of an enzyme called reverse transcriptase. 
Without this discovery the nature of a1ps and other retrovi- 
ral infections could not have been rationally investigated. Al- 
though others had reported the induction of leukemia in mice 
with transmissible viruses many years before Charlotte Friend 
described similar findings in 1957, the interactions with cellu- 
lar genes responsible for the disease were not elucidated before 
the work of Harry *Rubin in the 1960s and Harold *Varmus 
in the 1970s. Another achievement in virology was Baruch 
*Blumberg’s discovery of hepatitis B virus which has proved 
not only of enormous clinical and epidemiological impor- 
tance but has also given great insight into the genetic factors 
which determine the outcome of viral infections in different 
individuals. The history of research on “viral” infections con- 
tinues to be unpredictable and a field where yesterday's her- 
esy becomes a new orthodoxy. Stanley *Prusiner’s work has 
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established that infectious proteins called “prions” are devoid 
of nucleic acids yet are self-replicating and cause certain de- 
generative diseases of the nervous system. 


CELL BIOLOGY. Cells have proved to be mini-organisms of 
great complexity and one can only discuss those fields of re- 
search on cell biology to which Jewish biologists have made 
especially significant contributions. Most tissues consist of 
self-renewing cells; their life cycles and the factors which 
regulate these cycles are of great basic interest and medical 
relevance. Marc Kirschner’s work has helped to understand 
the signal pathways which induce cell division. The cell inte- 
rior contains a complex network of channels and associated 
structures for the transport, processing, and degradation of 
proteins and other complex molecules imported into the cell 
or exported as the products of specialized cells. The findings 
of James Rothman and Randy Schekman have helped to clarify 
the structure and function of the most important of these cel- 
lular components. Another area of current basic and potential 
clinical interest is the identification and propagation of stem 
cells with full or limited potential to mature into specialized 
cells. Irving Weissman and Leo *Sachs were amongst the ear- 
liest workers to achieve success in this technically demanding 
field. It has also become apparent that cell division and matu- 
ration depend on the actions of growth factors produced by 
many cell types in a complex, inter-dependent manner. Nerve 
growth factor was the first such factor to be identified, by Rita 
*Levi-Montalcini, and Stanley Cohen. Cohen later discovered 
epidermal growth factor. These factors are now collectively 
termed “cytokines.” 


RECEPTORS, SIGNALS, AND PHARMACOLOGY. Cell mem- 
branes, their receptors, and the signals these receive largely 
govern the behavior of cells and organs. Martin *Rodbell and 
Alfred *Gillman greatly expanded our understanding of the 
receptor molecules which respond to external stimuli such as 
hormones and toxins and the signals these transmit to the cell 
in order to induce an appropriate response. Robert Lefkow- 
itz and Ephraim *Katzir’s scientific achievements center on 
the biophysical properties of membrane receptors. Especially 
noteworthy events in the development of pharmacology were 
Robert *Furchgott and Salvador Moncada’s contributions to 
identifying nitrous oxide as a key molecule governing blood 
vessel flow and the similar role of prostacyclin discovered by 
Sir John Vane. 


BIOCHEMICAL PATHWAYS. ‘There is a consistent record of 
major contributions by Jewish scientists to characterizing the 
biochemical pathways which provide energy and govern other 
metabolic processes. This progress was greatly assisted by the 
introduction of isotopic methods for studying biochemical 
pathways by scientists who included Mildred *Cohn, David 
*Rittenberg, and Sidney Udenfriend. The crucial roles of oxi- 
dation and energy generation were appreciated early in the 
history of biochemistry and largely worked out by Otto *War- 
burg, extended by Fritz Lehmann’s analysis of acetylation and 
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further clarified by David Keilin. The related problem of en- 
ergy creation in muscles was clarified by Otto *Meyerhof. The 
pathways for carbohydrate and urea metabolism and related 
intermediate pathways were characterized largely through the 
research of Philip Pacy *Cohen, Gerty *Cori, Hans Krebs, and 
Sarah Ratner. The steps in cholesterol synthesis were eluci- 
dated by Konrad *Bloch. The vital role of cholesterol receptors 
in controlling blood levels was established by Michael *Brown 
and Joseph *Goldstein. 

Modern biochemistry has revealed a myriad biochemi- 
cal processes other than the classical metabolic pathways. 
Edmond *Fischer and Sir Philip *Cohen have made key con- 
tributions to understanding protein phosphorylation, a com- 
plex process of fundamental importance for regulating a 
wide range of cell functions. The regulatory importance of 
the ubiquitin system has been shown by Aaron *Ciechanover 
and Avram *Hershko especially with respect to protein deg- 
radation. Carbon utilization is central to photosynthesis in 
plants and carbohydrate metabolism in mammals and was 
first methodically investigated by Melvin *Calvin. The pre- 
cise structure of enzymes and other proteins as well as their 
amino acid sequence is crucial to their function, a problem 
largely resolved by the contributions of Christian *Anfinsen 
and William *Stein. 

Two examples serve to illustrate specialized fields in the 
life sciences in which Jewish scientists have been especially 
prominent. 


THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. Working out how each of the one 
hundred billion nerve cells in the brain communicates with 
one thousand other nerve cells is an enduring, largely un- 
solved challenge. The once controversial role of chemical 
neurotransmitters in communication between brain cells was 
firmly established by Julius *Axelrod’s work on noradrenaline 
and Paul *Greengard’s analysis of dopamine mediated sig- 
naling. The details of how peripheral nerves activate muscle 
fibers by releasing acetylcholine have been clarified by Sir 
Bernard *Katz. The part played by chemical neurotransmit- 
ters in transmission in the sympathetic and parasympathetic 
nervous system was also controversial until Otto *Loewi un- 
equivocally demonstrated the role of acetylcholine and adren- 
aline. The basis of peripheral nerve function conduction was 
equally difficult to resolve before Joseph *Erlanger’s detailed 
analysis of the electrical impulses involved in this process. 
The mechanisms of drug action on the brain are of practical 
importance, an area greatly illuminated by Hans Kosterlitz’s 
studies in the field of natural opiate substances produced by 
the brain and the receptors on which these act. A still more 
formidable problem is to understand one of the brain’s most 
distinctive functions, namely memory; Eric *Kandel’s work 
showed that protein synthesis generated by nerve connections 
is involved in this process. The special senses pose different 
questions. Selig *Hecht and George *Wald have analyzed the 
molecular basis of the events in the retina which induce vi- 
sual images after light exposure. Richard *Axel was one of the 
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two scientists who showed that the recognition of the wide 
range of smells depends on receptors in the brain and not in 
the nose as one might have assumed. Another crucial issue is 
the role of genetic factors on brain function and susceptibil- 
ity to neurological disease, an area of study largely founded 
by Seymour *Benzer. 


THE IMMUNE SYSTEM. Simply stated, the central problem 
in immunology is to understand how the body rapidly gen- 
erates molecules which combine specifically with the distinc- 
tive, mainly protein antigens expressed by infectious agents 
while avoiding autoimmune reactions with its own tissues. 
An early clear statement of the issues formed the basis of Ilya 
*Mechnikov’s 1908 Nobel lecture. Michael *Heidelberger and 
Felix *Haurowitz were amongst the first scientists to analyze 
the antibody response in detail. This process culminated in 
the development by Cesar *Milstein and his colleagues of ho- 
mogeneous monoclonal antibodies reactive with a single an- 
tigen. This advance has had momentous implications for the 
diagnosis and treatment of immunological and other diseases, 
for laboratory diagnosis and for biotechnology. The immune 
response to infections and indeed all foreign antigens is ge- 
netically controlled, a discovery largely based on the work of 
Baruj *Benacerraf, Michael *Sela, and Phil Leder. This con- 
trol is largely determined by surface structures termed histo- 
compatibility antigens in general and the HLA system in man 
which are expressed primarily by cells engaged in immune 
responses. Jack *Strominger contributed to the chemical and 
structural characterization of these antigens. The first recog- 
nition that certain human diseases result from autoimmunity 
came from the work of Noel Rose, Deborah Doniach, and Ivan 
Roitt. Among the greatest achievements of applied immunol- 
ogy is the virtual elimination of poliomyelitis with vaccines 
developed by Jonas *Salk and Albert *Sabin. 


ORIGINS OF LIFE. Modern times have witnessed a loss of any 
inhibitions by Jewish scientists about discussing the origins of 
life on Earth. This has expanded into exobiology, the possibil- 
ity that life exists elsewhere in the universe. Sol Spiegel and 
Leslie Orgel have proposed that self-replicating RNA was the 
primordial molecule in all life forms. Sidney Fox argued that 
amino acids, the building blocks of proteins, became self or- 
ganized into replicating microspheres, an idea for which Stan- 
ley Miller has provided experimental support. A more general 
theory advanced by Stuart Kauffman is that randomly associ- 
ating molecules in the correct chemical medium of the primi- 
tive Earth became autocatalytic and matured into living forms 
ona random basis. The subject has matured into a respectable 
topic for debate in scientific and religious circles. 


Conclusions 

The success of Jewish scientists in the life sciences as in other 
branches of science reflects a logical extension of traditional 
Jewish reverence for learning. However, this success has not 
been achieved by ignoring other aspects of Jewish learning and 
enterprise. An analysis of their careers shows that many have 
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continued to support Jewish communal activities and even 
more have identified with Israel in general or have forged links 
with Israeli academic institutions. Indeed traditional scholar- 
ship and scientific discovery have been mutually supportive. “A 
scientific paper is a grave act to be undertaken with the utmost 
seriousness. To me it’s holy writ and it should be an achieve- 
ment that cannot be altered” (Joshua Lederberg, 1996). 


[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


LIFSCHITZ, URI (1936- ), Israeli painter. Lifschitz was born 
in kibbutz Givat ha-Sheloshah. His first paintings were lyrical 
abstractions, influenced by the Israeli painter Yossef *Zaritsky. 
His compositions are restless, with intense line and color. 
Since the late 1950s Lifschitz has become one of the leading 
representatives of the “New Figuration” in Israel art. He uses 
dramatic images as a direct and immediate reaction to social 
problems. In his large and expressive paintings of the 1960s, 
there is a mixture of abstract background and twisted figures 
drawn with black contours, and the artist himself is involved in 
the drama depicted on the canvas. There is a feeling of ironical 
criticism of the surrounding world, for example in his painting 
In the Field (1969), and the drawings I am a chair and I don't 
know (1969). In 1972, he held an exhibition in Tel Aviv, show- 
ing paintings and etchings made during 1971 in Spain. These 
reflect another artistic turning point in which he is inspired by 
Velasquez and Goya. In After Velasquez (1971) he uses a por- 
trait made by the Spanish artist as an element in an abstract 
surrounding. Lifschitz has received many awards, including 


the Marc Chagall Fellowship in 1966. 
[Judith Spitzer] 


LIFSHITS, SHIYE-MORDKHE (1829-1878), pioneering 
Yiddish lexicographer, author, and a theoretician of the Yid- 
dishist movement in the 19" century. With a solid intellec- 
tual background (he was a student of mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, languages) Lifshits propounded the idea of a sec- 
ular Jewish culture on the basis of Yiddish. As a close friend 
of S.Y. *Abramovitsh (Mendele Mokher Sforim), it is thought 
that Lifshits was instrumental in convincing the “grandfather 
of modern Hebrew and Yiddish literature” to switch from He- 
brew to Yiddish as a means of literary expression. A pioneer 
of the idea of Yiddish press, it is also assumed by some that 
under Lifshits’ influence A. *Zederbaum began to publish the 
epoch-making Yiddish periodical Kol Mevasser, where Lifshits 
became a literary contributor on various topics. 

Lifshits’ lexicographic achievements are to a large ex- 
tent unsurpassed in their quality and reliability, especially 
in depicting the South Eastern (Volhynian) Yiddish dialect. 
The manuscript of one of his dictionaries (Yiddish-German, 
German-Yiddish) unfortunately was lost. His excellent Ru- 
sish-yidisher verter-bikh went through four editions (1869-86). 
The Yiddish-Russian dictionary, Yidish-rusisher verter-bikh, 
was published in 1876. 

A man of progressive ideas, Lifshits opened a tailor shop 
in the 1870s in Berdichev (where he died and was probably 
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born) and shared the profits with the girls who worked there. 
He was deeply respected as a man of high ethical standards 
and admired even by his opponents. Although paralyzed in his 
later years, he continued his creative work to the very end. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Shtif, in: Di Yidishe Shprakh (July—Oct. 
1928); Rejzen, Leksikon, 2 (1930), 180-9; LNYL, 5 (1963), 210-5. 
[Mordkhe Schaechter] 


LIFSHITZ, DAVID (1907-1993), U.S. rosh yeshivah and rab- 
binical leader. Lifshitz was born in Minsk and studied un- 
der Simeon *Shkop in the Grodno yeshivah and at the Mir 
yeshivah. In 1935 he succeeded his father-in-law, Joseph Jo- 
selowitz, as rabbi of Suwalki where he soon established a 
yeshivah. Lifshitz became active in all communal affairs and 
assisted Hayyim Ozer *Grodzinski of Vilna in safeguarding 
the interests of Orthodoxy. After the deportation of the Jews 
of his community by the Nazis, Lifshitz succeeded in immi- 
grating to the United States, where in 1942 he became a rosh 
yeshivah at Chicago’s *Hebrew Theological College. In 1945 he 
was appointed to a similar position at *Yeshiva University. Lif- 
shitz was active in guiding Orthodox Jewry in its relationship 
to the State of Israel and urged the religious parties to form a 
united religious front. He was a member of the presidium of 
the *Union of Orthodox Rabbis, the rabbinical advisory board 
to *Torah u-Masorah, and a director of Ezrat Torah, which 
aided rabbis and scholars throughout the world. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: O. Rand, Toledot Anshei Shem (1950), 76f. 


LIFSHITZ, NEHAMAH (1927- ), folk singer of Yiddish and 
Hebrew songs. Born in Kaunas (Kovno), Lithuania, where she 
started her schooling at the Hebrew high school, Nehamah 
Lifshitz was evacuated with her parents during World War 11 
to Uzbekistan. After returning in 1946 to Soviet Lithuania, 
she studied at the Vilna conservatoire and in 1951 she gave 
her first concert. At an all-Soviet competition in 1958 she re- 
ceived the title of laureate of estrada (folk) artists. She trav- 
eled throughout the U.S.S.R., giving concerts of Yiddish (and 
some Hebrew) songs, drawing large crowds, including many 
young Jews. In 1959 and 1960 she visited France, Belgium, and 
Austria. In 1969 she was allowed by the Soviet authorities to 
immigrate to Israel where she was enthusiastically received as 
“the voice of the Jews of silence.” On the occasion of her 70 
birthday, Gila Flam and friends of the singer published in her 
honor an album including some of the recordings she made 


while in the Soviet Union. 
[Binyamin Eliav] 


LIFSON, SHNEIOR (1914-2001), Israeli biophysicist. He 
was born in Tel Aviv and was a member of kibbutz Nir David 
(1932-42), where he joined the Palmah. He studied physics, 
mathematics, and chemistry at the Hebrew University of Jeru- 
salem, receiving his Ph.D. (1954) followed by further studies 
in the U.S. and the Netherlands. He joined the Weizmann 
Institute as a research assistant (1949) and became professor 
(1961). He was chairman of its scientific council (1958-59 and 
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1961-63) and scientific director (1963-67). He was head of the 
department of chemical physics from 1963. Lifson’s research 
concerned the fine details of protein structure and their func- 
tional significance. He was particularly involved in the bio- 
logical implications of protein geometry and packing. Later 
in his career he was increasingly interested in the origins of 
life dependent on the transformation of inanimate to animate 
matter. He postulated that a changing environment acted on 
elementary “autocatalytic” matter to produce a self-sustain- 
ing process of replication, random variation, and natural se- 
lection. His publications attracted universal interest. He was 
awarded the Israel Prize for science (1969). 

[Michael Denman (2"4 ed.)] 


LIGETI, GYORGY (1923- ), composer and teacher. Ligeti’s 
paternal great uncle, violinist Leopold Auer, was the teacher of 
Jascha *Heifetz and Mischa *Elman. Ligeti was born in Tran- 
sylvania (then Hungary) and began his music studies at the 
conservatory of the provincial center of Kolozsvar (1941-43). 
In 1944 he was called up to the labor corps and only by chance 
was not sent to the death camps. In 1945-49 he was a student 
of composition at the Academy of Music in Budapest; among 
his teachers were Farkas, Veress, and Jardanyi. From 1950 he 
became a teacher of harmony and counterpoint at the Acad- 
emy. During those years he composed choral settings in folk 
style to meet the requirements of the Communist authorities 
while searching for his own style in pieces consigned to his 
desk drawer. In 1956, after the Soviet suppression of Hungary, 
Ligeti left for Austria, and in 1973 accepted a permanent po- 
sition at the Musikhochschule in Hamburg, Germany, where 
he made his main home. The premiere of his Atmospheres for 
orchestra (1961) won him fame in avant-garde music circles. 
His unique technique of composition in this work, which he 
called “micropolyphony,” was his highly individual transfor- 
mation of the European Renaissance technique of multivoiced 
canons: Ligeti caused the polyphony to be unheard since the 
motives imitated were too short to distinguish them. His idea 
was to show the process of gradual change, to create a new 
type of musical phenomenon, called by him “continuous flow.” 
“Micropolyphony” was also used in his Requiem (1965), Lux 
aeterna (1966), and Lontano (1967). In 1974-77 Ligeti com- 
posed his opera Le Grand Macabre (libretto based on Ghel- 
derode’s play), which was staged at many European theaters 
with great success. The opera is a stylistically varied work full 
of irony and satire. From the 1980s the composer became in- 
terested in various folk cultures, from his native Hungarian 
to Balkan, Caribbean, African, and Far Eastern. The rhythmic 
complexity and modal uniqueness of those cultures inspired 
the creation of the different musical language of his last three 
decades (Etudes for piano, from 1985, Violin Concerto, 1993, 
etc.). He received numerous honors, including the UNESCO 
International Music Council Music Prize and the Polar Music 
Prize of the Royal Swedish Academy. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: NG’; Gyérgy Ligeti in Conversation (with 
Peter Varnai, Josef Hausler, and Claude Samuel, 1983); P. Griffiths, 
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Gyérgy Ligeti (1983, 19967); R. Steinitz, Gydrgy Ligeti: Music of the 
Imagination (2003). 
[Yulia Kreinin (2™4 ed.)] 


°LIGHTFOOT, JOHN (1602-1675), English Hebraist and 
Bible scholar. Lightfoot, a Puritan, was master of Catherine 
Hall, Cambridge, from 1650 and three years later he became 
vice-chancellor of Cambridge University. He began studying 
Hebrew after his ordination, but at first gave his attention to 
Bible research on scientific lines, publishing works such as 
Harmonia, Chronica el Ordo Veteris Testamenti (1647). How- 
ever, he soon turned to rabbinic literature, a field in which 
he became the outstanding Christian authority of his time, 
showing a remarkable expertise in talmudic and midrashic 
scholarship. He published a Descriptio Templi Hierosolymi- 
tani (1650), on the Temple of Herod, and Horae Hebraicae et 
Talmudicae (1658-74), a study of the rabbinic sources of and 
background to the New Testament gospels. His first venture 
in Hebraica, published at the outset of his career, had been 
Erubhin; or Miscellanies, Christian and Judaical, and others... 
(London, 1629), and as a result of his unusual and objective 
investigation of rabbinic literature Lightfoot was accused of 
“rabbinism.” He contributed to Bryan *Walton’s Biblia Sacra 
Polyglotta (London Polyglot Bible; 1654-57), revising the Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch and specially preparing a geography of 
Palestine for the work. A Latin edition of his complete writ- 
ings was later issued by his contemporary, Johann *Leusden, 
professor of Hebrew at Utrecht. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D.M. Welter, J. Lightfoot, the English Hebra- 


ist (1878); DNB, 33 (1893), 229 ff. 
[Godfrey Edmond Silverman] 


LIKKUT AZAMOT (Heb. nioxy 037%; lit., “gathering of the 
bones”). In ancient Erez Israel, the interment of the corpse did 
not take place immediately after death. First the body was left 
in the sepulchral chamber for some time until it was reduced 
to a mere skeleton, and afterward the bones were gathered to- 
gether and then solemnly interred in the final resting place (Ty, 
MK 1:5; 80c-d; Sem. 12). This duty was generally performed one 
year after death by the children of the deceased and the laws 
of mourning were practiced on the day of the final interment 
(MK 8a; Sem. 12). Mourning was not continued the next day 
even if the gathering of the remains was only then completed. 
It was forbidden to deliver mournful eulogies on this occasion, 
and public condolences were not extended. However, the de- 
parted was praised and private condolences were conveyed 
(MK 8a; Sem. 12-13). The remains had to be reverently han- 
dled, and they could not, for example, be transported to their 
final resting place in a saddle bag (Ber. 18a). It was not consid- 
ered respectful for the son to touch the remains of his parents 
directly with his bare hands (Sem. 12). Those engaged in the 
meritorious deed of likkut azamot were exempt from reading 
the *Shema, and from all other positive commandments (Sem. 
13). The gathering of the bones could not take place during the 
intermediate festival days since such an event would infringe 
upon the joy of the festival (Mx 1:5). The laws pertaining to 
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likkut azamot are also applicable in instances when *disinter- 
ment is permissible. However, when the coffin is still intact 
and is not opened during the disinterment procedure, the laws 
of mourning do not apply (Ty, Sanh. 6:11, 23d). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Krauss, in: REJ, 97 (1934), 1-34; J.M. Tu- 
kacinsky, Gesher ha-Hayyim, 1 (19607), 276-82; 2 (19607), 183-91; 
J.J. (L.) Greenwald (Grunwald), Kol Bo al Avelut, 1 (1947), 223-493 
2 (1951), 75-94. 


LIKUD (“Union”), Israeli political party that started off in 
1973 as a list in the elections and a parliamentary group. 
Originally the Likud was made up of the *Herut Movement, 
the *Israel Liberal Party — the two large components that re- 
mained its core until they finally merged into a single party in 
1988 - and several small parties and groups: Ha-Merkaz ha- 
Hofshi, Ha-Reshima ha-Mamlakhtit, and part of the Move- 
ment for Greater Israel. Over the years the makeup of the 
Likud changed. Though Ariel *Sharon was the prime mover 
for the establishment of the Likud after he left active mili- 
tary service and joined the Liberal Party, from the outset it 
was headed by the leader of the Herut movement, Menahem 
*Begin, and as of October 1983, by Yitzhak *Shamir. After the 
Likud turned into a party Binyamin *Netanyahu was elected 
chairman in 1993 followed by Ariel *Sharon in 1999. 
Ideologically the Likud is right of center, with a socioeco- 
nomic policy that vacillates between Thatcherism and popu- 
lism. In terms of Israel’s defense doctrine and the war against 
terrorism the difference between the Likud and Labor is more 
in style and emphasis than in substance. In terms of the po- 
litical process at first the Likud was unanimously opposed to 
any territorial compromise with regard to all the territories 
occupied by Israel in the course of the Six-Day War. However, 
in 1977 it was a government led by the Likud that returned 
the whole of the Sinai Peninsula, down to the last grain of 
sand in Taba, to Egypt. In the late 1980s the idea of a unilat- 
eral withdrawal from the Gaza Strip was also first sounded by 
MK Roni *Milo from within the Likud. When the Declaration 
of Principles signed with the PLo in 1993 was brought to the 
Knesset for approval several members of the Likud abstained, 
and in 1996, when the Likud returned to power, Prime Min- 
ister Netanyahu signed the Hebron memorandum and the 
Wye Plantation agreement, which were further steps in the 
realization of the Oslo Agreement. However, Netanyahu was 
much more blunt in his demand that the Palestinians disarm 
the terrorists and fulfill their obligation to amend the articles 
in the Palestine National Covenant advocating the destruc- 
tion of Israel. The Likud’s switch to political pragmatism was 
completed after the elections to the Sixteenth Knesset, when 
Prime Minister Sharon opted for a policy of disengagement 
from the Gaza Strip, and the dismantling of all the Jewish set- 
tlements there, and a few in northern Samaria. Nevertheless, 
this policy was strongly opposed by the Likud Conference, led 
by several old-time Likudniks such as Uzi Landau and David 
*Levy, and a group of extreme right-wingers that had joined 
the Likud toward the elections. Already in 1970, before he 
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retired from the 1pF and entered politics, Ariel Sharon sup- 
ported the establishment of a Palestinian state - in Jordan. 
In 1978 Menahem Begin spoke of a solution of the Palestin- 
ian problem in the form of “autonomy.” In general the Likud 
has been slower than Labor in accepting the concept of the 
establishment of a Palestinian state in most of the West Bank 
and Gaza Strip. 

Though a secular party, the Likud has been more tradi- 
tional and respectful of Jewish tradition than the Labor Party, 
and even though its leadership has not been less Ashkenazi 
than Labor's, it has been viewed as more hospitable to Se- 
phardim. In terms of Jewish settlement in the territories oc- 
cupied in 1967, such settlement began when Labor was still 
in power, but the settlement movement received much more 
governmental backing and support after the Likud came to 
power in 1977, with Ariel Sharon playing a major role in this 
respect in his various ministerial capacities. 

Like the Labor Party, the Likud underwent a process of 
democratization from the end of the 1980s, but whereas in 
Labor the broad party membership was given most of the 
power to elect its representatives and leaders, in the Likud 
most of the power has remained in the hands of the Central 
Committee. This has weakened the traditional Likud leader- 
ship and strengthened extremist elements. 

After receiving 39 seats in the elections for the Eighth 
Knesset in 1973, the Likud emerged as the largest parliamen- 
tary group after the elections to the Ninth Knesset in 1977 with 
43 seats. In the 1981 elections it received 48 seats, in 1984 41 
seats, in 1988 40 seats, in 1992 32 seats, in 1996 (together with 
*Tzomet and Gesher) 32 seats, in 1999 19 seats, and in 2003 38 
seats. There was a Likud prime minister in the years 1977-84, 
1986-92, 1996-99, and from 2001. From 1984 to 1990, from 
2001 to 2002, and again in 2005 when the Likud formed a Na- 
tional Unity Government with Labor. However, in late 2005, 
Ariel Sharon broke away from the Likud to form the Kadimah 
Party (see *Israel, State of: Political Life and Parties) and conse- 
quently, in the 2006 elections, the Likud won just 12 seats with 
Binyamin Netanyahu again at the helm. The first time the Likud 
managed to get its candidate elected as president of the state 
was in 2003, when Moshe *Katzav ran against Shimon *Peres. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Naor, Ketovet al Hakir: Lean Movil ha- 
Likkud? (1988); A. Ansky, Mekhirat ha-Likkud (2000); Y. Moskovitz, 


Likkud beli Likkud: Maavakei Otzma be-Mifleget ha-Likkud bein ha- 
Shanim 1974-2002 (2004). 


LILIEN, EPHRAIM MOSES (1874-1925), Austrian illustra- 
tor and printmaker. Lilien was born in Drohobycz, Galicia. 
He studied art in Cracow for a short time, but lack of funds 
forced him to return home. He eventually earned enough as 
a sign painter to go to the Academy of Fine Arts in Vienna. In 
1895 he worked in Munich as a cartoonist, where he obtained 
his first commission for the magazine Jugend; three years later 
he moved to Berlin, where he soon became known as a book 
illustrator. Lilien was the first artist to become involved in the 
Zionist movement. He took an active part in three consecu- 
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tive Zionist Congresses and was a member of the *Democratic 
Fraction, which stressed the need to foster Jewish culture. In 
1900 there was published Juda, a volume of ballads on Old 
Testament themes by a pro-Zionist German poet, Boerries 
Freiherr von Muenchhausen, illustrated by Lilien. This was 
followed by Lieder des Ghetto in which social adversity and 
the rejection of poor Jews were reflected. In 1902 he was one 
of the founders of the Berlin publishing house, *Juedischer 
Verlag, which he served not only as an illustrator but also as 
editor, manager, and publicity agent. Between 1908 and 1912 
three volumes, ofits planned ten, illustrated books of the Bible 
appeared. He collaborated closely with Theodor *Herz]; Lil- 
ien’s photograph of the Zionist leader on the Rhine bridge, his 
Herzl portraits, and his decorations for the Golden Book of the 
Jewish National Fund became familiar to Zionists all over the 
world. In 1905 Lilien, along with Boris *Schatz and others, was 
a member of the committee formed to establish the *Bezalel 
School of Art in Jerusalem. He taught there for some months 
in the following year and revisited Palestine three times, on 
the last occasion as a lieutenant in the Austro-Hungarian army 
during World War 1. In 1908 Lilien turned from book illus- 
tration to etching. Many of his etchings are views of Austria 
and Hungary, while others record his impressions of Pales- 
tine, Damascus, and Beirut. His drawings, executed mainly 
in India ink, show a crisp, elegant line and a strong contrast 
between black and white areas. Lilien combined biblical and 
traditional Jewish themes with the motifs and methods of Art 
Nouveau. His art expressed Jewish hopes and desires in the 
era of Zionism that looked beyond the exile. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.S. Levussove, The New Art of an Ancient 
People: The Work of Ephraim Moses Lilien (1906), includes plates; L. 
Brieger, E.M. Lilien (1922), includes bibliography. ADD. BIBLIOGRA- 
puy: O. Almog and G. Milchram (eds.), E.M. Lilien. Jugendstil - Ero- 
tik - Zionismus, Exh. cat. Juedischen Museums Wien (1998); M. and 
O. Bar-Am (ed. N. Feldman), Painting with Light: the Photographic 
Aspect in the Work of E.M. Lilien (1991); H. Finkelstein, E.M. Lilien in 
the Middle East, Etchings (1908-25) (1988); Galerie Michael Hasenc- 
lever, E.M. Lilien. Unterwegs im alten Orient. Der Radierer und Licht- 
zeichner Ephraim Moses Lilien (2004). 


[Alfred Werner / Jihan Radjai-Ordoubadi (2"¢ ed.)] 


LILIENBLUM, MOSES LEIB (1843-1910), Hebrew writer, 
critic, and political journalist. Born in Kedainiai, near Kovno, 
Lilienblum was one of the leaders of the Haskalah in its last 
period and a leader of Hibbat Zion. 


His Life and Public Activity 

His first teachers were his father, R. Zevi, a poor cooper, and 
his maternal grandfather, who was a teacher. Steeped in Tal- 
mud, Lilienblum established two yeshivot at the age of 22. 
At the same time, he began studying the Haskalah literature, 
secular subjects, and Russian and disseminated his views in 
public. In 1866 fanatic religious elements in Wilkomir, where 
he was then living, began to persecute him for his beliefs. Lil- 
ienblum retaliated in articles and an exchange of letters pub- 
lished in Ha-Karmel and *Ha-Meliz. In 1868 he published his 
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articles “Orhot ha-Talmud” and “Nosafot le-Orhot ha-Talmud” 
in Ha-Meliz, advocating reforms in religion and in society. 
Lilienblum stated that the Talmud contains progressive ideas 
modified to suit time and place, while the Shulhan Arukh is 
rigid in tone and out of touch with life. He criticized the out- 
standing rabbis of his time through the pages of Ha-Levanon 
and Kevod ha-Levanon. In 1869 Lilienblum moved to Odessa, 
where he published his political satire, Kehal Refa’im (1870), in 
which he attacked many of his contemporaries, rabbis, writ- 
ers, and editors, and called for the normalization of Jewish 
life through agricultural labor and the rational organization 
of work in industry, crafts, and commerce. 

In 1871 Lilienblum began to edit the Yiddish journal, Kol 
Mevasser. Ina series of articles he drew a grim picture of Jew- 
ish education in the heder and in the yeshivot of the time. In 
articles written in 1871-73 he raised the problems of the eman- 
cipation of women, the mismanagement of Jewish community 
life, and religious and individual freedom. In his article “Olam 
ha-Tohu” (1873), a critique of Abraham *Mapu’s book Ayit 
Zavua, he wrote of the need to reflect life as it really is, with- 
out romanticism, superstition, mysteries, or imagination, “a 
material view of life.” In 1873-76 Lilienblum wrote his master- 
ful autobiography Hatteot Ne‘urim, in which he described his 
struggles and suffering and the development of his beliefs. In 
1874-81 Socialism became the main subject of his writing. He 
published his article “Mishnat Elisha ben Avuyah” in Lieber- 
mann’s Ha-Emet, urging the importance of labor in the life of 
the individual and the nation. He deliberately dated the article 
“The Day of Atonement, 1877.’ The year of the pogroms (1881) 
marks a radical shift in Lilienblum’s career. He became a na- 
tionalist and a leader of the Hibbat Zion movement in Russia. 
He was one of the founders of the Odessa committee in 1883, 
and two years later was appointed its secretary and secretary 
of the Odessa hevra kaddisha (“burial society”). 


Lilienblum the Publicist 

Lilienblum’s career as a journalist had three stages: (a) 1866-70, 
the period of his struggle for religious reform. Lilienblum be- 
lieved that the Jewish religion was stagnating and hindering 
the development of the nation. During this period Lilienblum 
advocated the introduction of the evolutionary principle into 
the field of religious practice. His main desire was to create 
close cooperation between Jews and their non-Jewish neigh- 
bors to be expressed in moderate reform of the more rigid 
religious precepts. (b) 1870-81, abandonment of the prin- 
ciple of religious evolution and the adoption of the demand 
for equal rights to be granted by the state as a prerequisite for 
the renaissance of Judaism in the spirit of the Haskalah. The 
Haskalah and progress are not a guarantee against antisemi- 
tism, and civil equality cannot be created only as a result of 
internal reforms in Judaism. (c) From 1881 until his death, the 
belief that the roots of antisemitism lie in the Aryan society's 
instinctive enmity toward the Semitic Jews. Legal equality is 
no guarantee of social equality. The aim of nationalist move- 
ments is either total assimilation of the Jews or their expulsion 
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from their countries of residence. The source of the trials of 
the Jewish people lies in their constituting a nation within a 
nation. There is no basis for the hope that progress will bring 
about the end of antisemitism. The process of assimilation will 
not be implemented because of the firm stand of the Jewish 
people against the forces of disintegration, nor does it provide 
a solution to the problems of the Jewish people. Lilienblum 
concluded that it was necessary to concentrate the nation as 
one group in its own territory, and regarded Palestine as the 
suitable location, since there the nation would not constitute 
a foreign body; he opposed the creation of a Jewish haven in 
the U.S. His proposal was that land be purchased from the 
Turks and a quasi-governmental entity be established. It was 
not sufficient merely to establish settlements. In his view, the 
solution to the Jewish problem lay in the elimination of the 
Diaspora, and in the attainment of the status of an indepen- 
dent nation. The return to Zion could be implemented if the 
nation willed it. Lilienblum placed great hopes in the masses 
and in a certain stratum of the Jewish intelligentsia, whose task 
would be to arouse the desire for national independence. From 
1889 onward he conducted a debate in the pages of Ha-Meliz 
and Ha-Shahar, with *Ahad Ha-Am, *Ben-Avigdor, Zalman 
*Epstein, S.I. *Hurwitz, and *Dubnow, developing the ideol- 
ogy of the Hibbat Zion movement and practical Zionism. He 
grasped the dynamic and aggressive character of antisemitism, 
as did *Smolenskin, and foresaw the threat of total physical 
destruction of the Jewish people. Lilienblum rejected as ar- 
tificial the autonomist approach, advocated by Dubnow, for 
the solution of the Jewish problem and regarded the theories 
of Ahad Ha-Am and his disciples as making the existence of 
the Jewish people dependent on metaphysical speculations. 
He stressed that the Jewish people wanted to live for the sake 
of living and not for any purpose beyond life. 


Lilienblum the Critic and Writer 

In his literary criticism Lilienblum adopted the concepts 
of critical realism, bordering on nihilism, as advocated by 
Pisarev, Dobrolyubov, and Chernyshevski, even after having 
abandoned their political and social ideology. His literary and 
lyrical talent was small. Kehal Refa’im, his satirical work, is, in 
its way, an imitation of *Erter’s satires, and the motifs are com- 
mon ones in Haskalah literature. His only real contribution to 
literature is Hatteot Neurim (Vienna, 1876), his autobiography. 
Despite the sparsity of plastic description, the work is distin- 
guished by its pathos and its insight into the inner emotional 
and moral conflict of the protagonist who struggles with so- 
cial mores and the Jewish tradition. 

Lilienblum wrote his literary criticism from the prag- 
matic viewpoint with the aim of educating the Jewish people 
to a true material view of life and freeing them from the use- 
less life of the imagination. He admired only “real things.” This 
anti-aesthetic pragmatic approach runs throughout his work 
and his critical articles. All art must be examined in the light 
of its usefulness to society. Lilienblum attached no importance 
to style and language as an integral part of artistic expression. 
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He was contemptuous of imagination. He dismissed most 
love poetry as lacking innovation, and regarded any deviation 
from rational logic to mysticism, such as the Kabbalah and 
Hasidism, as constituting a dangerous deviation from reality. 
He therefore rejected the Nietzschean revolt as expressed by 
Berdyczewski, his Ha-Kera’im she-ba-Lev, and the worship of 
hidden impulses. Lilienblum’s philosophy is that “there is no 
aim in life except life itself?” 


His Books 

Lilienblum prepared his own works for publication and they 
were published posthumously by J. Klausner in four volumes, 
Kol Kitvei Lilienblum (1910-13). Derekh Teshuvah (1899) and 
Derekh Laavor Golim (1899) were not included in this col- 
lection. Some of Lilienblum’s letters were printed in Hed ha- 
Zeman, in Ha-Olam, in Reshumot, and in Ketavim le-Toledot 
Hibbat Ziyyon, edited by A.A. Druyanow in Behinot and in 
Perakim. His letters to J.L. Gordon were published in 1968, 
edited by S. Breiman, who also edited his autobiographical 
writings (3 vols., 1970). Lilienblum wrote a play in Yiddish 
entitled Zerubbavel (1887); he also edited the fifth volume of 
Luah Ahi asaf (1897). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.S. Raisin, The Haskalah Movement in Russia 
(1913), index; Klausner, Sifrut, 4 (1953), 190-300; Breiman, in: Shivat 
Ziyyon, 1 (1950), 138-68; 2-3 (1953), 83-113; idem, introd. to Ketavim 
Autobiografiyyim, 1 (1970), 7-74 (incl. bibl.); A. Shaanan, Ha-Sifrut 
ha-Ivrit ha-Hadashah li-Zerameha, 2 (1962), 19-34; S. Streit, Penei 
ha-Sifrut, 1 (1938), 155-72; D. Ben-Nahum, Be-Maaleh Dorot (1962), 
277-90; P. Lipovetzky (Ben Amram), Ra’yon ha-Avodah ba-Sifrut ha- 
Ivrit (1930), 54-68; S. Zemah, Eruvin (1964), 37-50; Waxman, Litera- 
ture, index; Spiegel, Hebrew Reborn (1962), 199-205. 


[Shimon Oren] 


LILIENTHAL, DAVID ELI (1899-1981), U.S. attorney, public 
official, and specialist in the development of natural resources. 
Lilienthal, who was born in Morton, Illinois, graduated from 
Harvard Law School in 1923 and was admitted to the Illinois 
bar that year. He practiced law in Chicago and was special 
counsel to that city in litigation concerning telephone rates un- 
til 1931. From 1926 to 1931, when he was appointed to the Wis- 
consin Public Service Commission, he also edited the journal 
Public Utilities and Carriers Service. In 1933 he was chosen by 
President Roosevelt to be director of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. He held that post until 1941 when he was promoted to 
TVA chairman. In these capacities he defended Tva against 
attacks by Wendall L. Willkie and the power companies, re- 
sisted attempts to undermine the nonpolitical nature of ap- 
pointments to the agency, and strove for decentralization of 
administration, voluntary cooperation of local communities, 
and planning in response to their needs. 

In 1946 he left the Tv, as he was appointed by President 
Truman as the first chairman of the U.S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, which managed the peacetime use of nuclear power. 
His “Lilienthal Plan” called for an end to the nuclear arms 
race through international control of all atomic energy. He 
also publicly questioned the wisdom of America’s decision to 
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produce the hydrogen bomb. In the wake of controversy cre- 
ated by these views, Lilienthal returned to private life in 1950. 
In 1955 he formed the Development and Resources Corpora- 
tion, a private venture in the designing and execution of de- 
velopment plans for underdeveloped countries. He served as 
a consultant on the utilization of human and natural resources 
to the governments of Colombia, Peru, Italy, Brazil, Iran, and 
Vietnam for various periods after 1955. 

His books include Tva: Democracy on the March (1944), 
This I Do Believe (1949), Big Business: A New Era (1953), 
Change, Hope, and the Bomb (1963), Management: A Humanist 
Art (1967), Atomic Energy, a New Start (1980), and the seven- 
volume Journals of David E. Lilienthal (1964-83). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Daniels, Southerner Discovers the South 
(1938), 46-97; Brooks, in: New Yorker (April 29, 1961), 45-90; P. Sel- 
znick, TVA and the Grass Roots (1949), which presents conclusions 
different from Lilienthal’s own. 


[Bernard Sternsher / Ruth Beloff (2"4 ed.)] 


LILIENTHAL, MAX (Menahem; 1815-1882), educator, au- 
thor, and rabbi. Born in Munich, Bavaria, Lilienthal com- 
pleted his studies at the university of his native town, and in 
1839, on the recommendation of Ludwig Philippson, was ap- 
pointed director of the Jewish school of Riga. He succeeded in 
this position, and also became known for the sermons which 
he delivered in German at the Riga synagogue (published as 
Predigten in der Synagoge zu Riga, 1841). He formed a friend- 
ship with the Russian minister of education S.S. *Uvarov, to 
whom he dedicated the above work. 

In 1841, on the recommendation of Uvarov, the czarist 
government invited Lilienthal to draw up a project for the es- 
tablishment of state schools for Jews providing a European- 
type education. Lilienthal set out upon his task by attempting 
to persuade the community leaders in the *Pale of Settlement 
to accept the project. His mission encountered opposition and 
mistrust among Jews there. Orthodox circles, and particularly 
the Hasidim, considered the project an attempt by the govern- 
ment to destroy traditional Jewish education, and possibly even 
to convert the Jews, while the maskilim also expressed misgiv- 
ings. Lilienthal’s meetings with the representatives of the Jews 
of Vilna, one of the main centers of Russian Jewry, ended in fail- 
ure. His attempts to issue threats in the name of the government 
(it is not clear whether he was authorized to do so) aroused re- 
vulsion, while his strategy of contacting the representatives of 
the Orthodox and Hasidim and ignoring the maskilim alienated 
the latter from him. The publication of his proposals to invite 
teachers from Germany for the projected schools was a cause 
of further mistrust. In *Minsk Lilienthal found open hostility 
accompanied by personal abuse. His reaction, in 1842, was an 
appeal to Uvarov to enforce “educational reform” on the Jews 
through a series of laws. The minister of education refused to 
do so, but by means of a decree (June 22, 1842) he hinted to the 
Jews that the czar himself was in favor of the reform. 

In order to sever the connection between the projected 
“reforms” and the personality of Lilienthal, Uvarov appointed 
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a commission composed of Jewish personalities to study the 
proposals. Lilienthal was called upon to undertake an ex- 
tensive journey through the Jewish centers to assess public 
opinion and guide it in the desired direction. Having learned 
from his previous experiences, Lilienthal on this occasion 
did not repeat his former suggestions, such as the employ- 
ment of teachers from abroad and the imposition of a tax on 
the melammedim (heder teachers), and succeeded in winning 
sympathy. However, his tactics in seeking an alliance with the 
Orthodox against the maskilim once more led to his failure. 
Lilienthal’s appeal in Maggid Yeshuah (Vilna, 1842) brought a 
sharp retort from Mordecai Aaron *Guenzburg in the pam- 
phlet Maggid Emet (Leipzig, 1843). The Commission for the 
Education of the Jews completed its task in 1843, and in 1844 
a law for the establishment of state schools for the Jews was 
issued. In 1844, however, at the height of his success, Lilien- 
thal had to leave Russia secretly. It appears that he had become 
convinced that the intentions of the czarist government were 
insincere and that it was scheming to exploit the network of 
schools as an instrument for eventual conversion to Christian- 
ity. The government’s demand to exclude the study of Talmud 
from the curriculum marked the turning point in his outlook. 
Additionally, the law for the establishment of the schools was 
accompanied by other anti-Jewish laws in various spheres. 

In 1845 Lilienthal immigrated to the United States, set- 
tling in New York City where he conducted a private board- 
ing school for a few years. In 1849 he became rabbi of a short- 
lived union of the city’s German congregations and directed 
their day schools. From 1855 until his death Lilienthal was 
rabbi of the important Bene Israel congregation of Cincin- 
nati, which he led in the direction of moderate Reform. As 
a civic leader in his city on friendly terms with its Christian 
clergy, he was a member of its board of education (1860-69) 
and a trustee of the University of Cincinnati from 1872 until 
his death. He was perhaps the leading Jewish exponent in his 
day of the rigorous exclusion of all religious teaching from the 
public schools. Lilienthal actively cooperated with his fellow 
townsman Isaac Mayer *Wise in promoting Reform Judaism 
throughout the West, and was the publisher of The Sabbath 
Visitor from 1874, founder of the scholarly Rabbinical Literary 
Association, and taught at *Hebrew Union College from its 
opening in 1875. In 1857 he published Freiheit, Fruehling und 
Liebe, a collection of poems. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Philipson, Max Lilienthal, his Life and 
Writings (1915); idem, The Reform Movement in Judaism (19317), index; 
D. Kahana, in: Ha-Shiloah, 27 (1913), 314-22, 446-57, 546-56; J.S. Rai- 
sin, The Haskalah Movement in Russia (1915); P. Wengeroft, Memoiren 
einer Grossmutter, 1 (1908), 123-43; J. Shatzky, Yidishe Bildungs-Politik 
in Poyln fun 1806 biz 1866 (1943), 71-80; H.B. Grinstein, in: HUCA, 18 
(1943/44), 321-52; The Sabbath Visitor (April 14, 1882); Der deutsche 
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[Encyclopaedia Hebraica] 


LILIENTHAL, OTTO (1848-1896), German inventor and 
aeronaut. Born in Anklam, Pomerania, Lilienthal and his 
brother, Gustav, studied the flight of birds and while still at 
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school succeeded in constructing a glider. During the next 
few years the brothers built many gliders and executed a large 
number of flights. Lilienthal demonstrated the superiority of 
arched wings over flat-surfaced types, and brought gliding 
flight into a regular practice. He made over 2,000 flights, but 
finally while in flight his machine was upset by a sudden gust 
of wind, and he was killed near Rhinow. He wrote Der Vogel- 
flug als Grundlage der Fliegekunst (1939°), and Die Flugappa- 
rate (1894). Lilienthal also made technical improvements in 
steam boilers, and designed children’s building blocks. The 
Lilienthal brothers’ Jewish origin has been disputed. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Halle, Otto Lilienthal (1936), incl. bibl., 


186-90; A. and G. Lilienthal, Die Lilienthals (1930); S. Kaznelson, 
Juden im deutschen Kulturbereich (1296°), 1053. 


[Encyclopaedia Hebraica] 


LILITH, a female demon assigned a central position in Jewish 
demonology. She appears briefly in the Sumerian Gilgamesh 
epic and is found in Babylonian demonology, which identi- 
fies similar male and female spirits - Lilu and Lilitu respec- 
tively - which are etymologically unrelated to the Hebrew 
word laylah (“night”). These mazikim (“harmful spirits”) have 
various roles: one of them - the Ardat-Lilith - preys on males, 
while others imperil women in childbirth and their children. 
An example of the latter kind is Lamashtu, against whom in- 
cantation formulas have been preserved in Assyrian. Winged 
female demons who strangle children are known from a He- 
brew or Canaanite inscription found at Arslan-Tash in north- 
ern Syria and dating from about the seventh or eighth century 
B.c.E. Whether or not Lilith is mentioned in this incantation, 
which adjures the stranglers not to enter the house, is a moot 
point, depending on the addition of a missing letter: “To her 
that flies in rooms of darkness - pass quickly, quickly, Lilith]. 
In Scripture there is only one reference to Lilith (Isa. 34:14), 
among the beasts of prey and the spirits that will lay waste the 
land on the day of vengeance. In sources dating from earlier 
centuries, traditions concerning the female demon who en- 
dangers women in childbirth and who assumes many guises 
and names are distinct from the explicit tradition on Lilith re- 
corded in the Talmud. Whereas the Babylonian Lilu is men- 
tioned as some kind of male demon with no defined func- 
tion, Lilith appears as a female demon with a woman's face, 
long hair, and wings (Er. 100b; Nid. 24b). A man sleeping in a 
house alone may be seized by Lilith (Shab. 151b); while the de- 
mon Hormiz, or Ormuzd, is mentioned as one of her sons (BB 
73b). There is no foundation to the later commentaries that 
identify Lilith with the demon Agrath, daughter of Mahalath, 
who goes abroad at night with 180,000 pernicious angels (Pes. 
112b). Nevertheless, a female demon who is known by tens of 
thousands of names and moves about the world at night, vis- 
iting women in childbirth and endeavoring to strangle their 
newborn babies, is mentioned in the Testament of Solomon, 
a Greek work of about the third century. Although preserved 
in a Christian version, this work is certainly based on Judeo- 
Hellenistic magic. Here the female demon is called Obizoth, 
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and it is related that one of the mystical names of the angel 
Raphael inscribed on an amulet prevents her from inflicting 
injury. Lilith is identified as a demon in the Dead Sea Scrolls 
(11QpsAp). The name Lilith was also inscribed on incantation 
bowls of Sassanian Babylonia. Although such bowls were not 
an exclusively Jewish phenomenon, some invoke rabbinic di- 
vorce formulas to exorcize demons. 

Midrashic literature expands the legend that Adam, 
having parted from his wife after it had been ordained that 
they should die, begat demons from spirits that had attached 
themselves to him. It is said that “he was encountered by a 
Lilith named Piznai who, taken by his beauty, lay with him 
and bore male and female demons.” The firstborn son of this 
demonic union was Agrimas (see the Midrash published in 
Ha-Goren, 9 (1914), 66-68; Dvir, 1 (1923), 138; and L. Ginzberg, 
Legends of the Jews, 5 (1925), 166). The offspring of this Lilith 
fill the world. A transmuted version of this legend appears 
in the Alphabet of Ben Sira, a Midrash of the geonic period, 
which sets out to explain the already widespread custom of 
writing amulets against Lilith. Here she is identified with the 
“first Eve,’ who was created from the earth at the same time 
as Adam, and who, unwilling to forgo her equality, disputed 
with him the manner of their intercourse. Pronouncing the 
Ineffable Name, she flew off into the air. On Adam’s request, 
the Almighty sent after her the three angels Snwy, Snsnwy, 
and Smnglf; finding her in the Red Sea, the angels threatened 
that if she did not return, 100 of her sons would die every day. 
She refused, claiming that she was expressly created to harm 
newborn infants. However, she had to swear that whenever 
she saw the image of those angels in an amulet, she would lose 
her power over the infant. Here the legend concerning the wife 
of Adam who preceded the creation of Eve (Gen. 2) merges 
with the earlier legend of Lilith as a demon who kills infants 
and endangers women in childbirth. This later version of the 
myth has many parallels in Christian literature from Byzantine 
(which probably preceded it) and later periods. The female de- 
mon is known by different names, many of which reappear in 
the same or in slightly altered forms in the literature of prac- 
tical Kabbalah (as, for example, the name Obizoth from the 
Testament of Solomon), and the place of the angels is taken by 
three saints - Sines, Sisinnios, and Synodoros. The legend also 
found its way into Arabic demonology, where Lilith is known 
as Karina, Tabia, or “the mother of the infants.’ The personifi- 
cation of Lilith as a strangler of babies is already clear in Jewish 
incantations, written in Babylonian Aramaic, which predate 
the Alphabet of Ben Sira. A late Midrash (Ba-Midbar Rabbah, 
end of ch. 16) also mentions her in this respect: “When Lilith 
finds no children born, she turns on her own” — a motif which 
relates her to the Babylonian Lamashtu. 

From these ancient traditions, the image of Lilith was 
fixed in kabbalistic demonology. Here, too, she has two pri- 
mary roles: the strangler of children (sometimes replaced in 
the Zohar by Naamah), and the seducer of men, from whose 
nocturnal emissions she bears an infinite number of demonic 
sons. In this latter role she appears at the head of a vast host, 
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who share in her activities. Belief in her erotic powers led 
some Jewish communities to adopt the custom of sons not 
accompanying their dead father’s body to the cemetery be- 
cause they would be shamed by the hovering presence of their 
demon step-siblings, born of their father’s seduction by Lil- 
ith. In the Zohar, as in other sources, she is known by such 
appellations as Lilith, the harlot, the wicked, the false, or the 
black. (The above-mentioned combination of motifs appears 
in the Zohar 1, 14b, 54b; 11, 96a, 1114; 111, 19a, 76b.) She is gen- 
erally numbered among the four mothers of the demons, the 
others being Agrat, Mahalath, and Naamah. Wholly new in 
the kabbalistic concept of Lilith is her appearance as the per- 
manent partner of Samael, queen of the realm of the forces of 
evil (the sitra ahra). In that world (the world of the kelippot) 
she fulfills a function parallel to that of the Shekhinah (“Di- 
vine Presence”) in the world of sanctity: just as the Shekhinah 
is the mother of the House of Israel, so Lilith is the mother of 
the unholy folk who constituted the “mixed multitude” (the 
erev-rav) and ruled over all that is impure. This conception 
is first found in the sources used by Isaac b. Jacob ha-Kohen, 
and later in Ammud ha-Semali by his disciple, Moses b. Solo- 
mon b. Simeon of Burgos. Both here, and later in the Tikkunei 
Zohar, there crystallizes the conception of various degrees of 
Lilith, internal and external. Likewise we find Lilith the older, 
the wife of Samael, and Lilith the younger, the wife of Asmo- 
deus (see Tarbiz, 4 (1932/33), 72) in the writings of Isaac ha- 
Kohen and thereafter in the writings of most kabbalists. Some 
of these identify the two harlots who appeared in judgment 
before Solomon with Lilith and Naamah or Lilith and Agrat, 
an idea which is already hinted at in the Zohar and in contem- 
porary writings (see Tarbiz, 19 (1947/48), 172-5). 
Widespread, too, is the identification of Lilith with the 
Queen of Sheba - a notion with many ramifications in Jewish 
folklore. It originates in the Targum to Job 1:15 based on a Jew- 
ish and Arab myth that the Queen of Sheba was actually a jinn, 
half human and half demon. This view was known to Moses 
b. Shem Tov de Leon and is also mentioned in the Zohar. In 
Livnat ba-Sappir Joseph Angelino maintains that the riddles 
which the Queen of Sheba posed to Solomon are a repetition 
of the words of seduction which the first Lilith spoke to Adam. 
In Ashkenazi folklore, this figure coalesced with the popular 
image of Helen of Troy or the Frau Venus of German mythol- 
ogy. Until recent generations the Queen of Sheba was popu- 
larly pictured as a snatcher of children and a demonic witch. 
It is probable that there is a residue of the image of Lilith as 
Satan's partner in popular late medieval European notions of 
Satan’s concubine, or wife in English folklore - “the Devil’s 
Dame’ - and of Satan’s grandmother in German folklore. In 
the German drama on the female pope Jutta (Johanna), which 
was printed in 1565 though according to its publisher it was 
written in 1480, the grandmother's name is Lilith. Here she is 
depicted as a seductive dancer, a motif commonly found in 
Ashkenazi Jewish incantations involving the Queen of Sheba. 
In the writings of Hayyim Vital (Sefer ha-Likkutim (1913), 6b), 
Lilith sometimes appears to people in the form ofa cat, goose, 
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or other creature, and she holds sway not for eight days alone 
in the case of a male infant and 20 for a female (as recorded in 
the Alphabet of Ben Sira), but for 40 and 60 days respectively. 
In the Kabbalah, influenced by astrology, Lilith is related to 
the planet Saturn, and all those of a melancholy disposition - 
of a “black humor” - are her sons (Zohar, Raaya Meheimna 
Ill, 227b). From the 16" century it was commonly believed 
that if an infant laughed in his sleep it was an indication that 
Lilith was playing with him, and it was therefore advisable to 
tap him on the nose to avert the danger (H. Vital, Sefer ha- 
Likkutim (1913), 78c; Emek ha-Melekh, 130b). 

It was very common to protect women who were giv- 
ing birth from the power of Lilith by affixing amulets over 
the bed or on all four walls of the room. The earliest forms of 
these, in Aramaic, are included in Montgomery’s collection 
(see bibl.). The first Hebrew version appears in the Alphabet 
of Ben Sira, which states that the amulet should contain not 
only the names of the three angels who prevail over Lilith, but 
also “their form, wings, hands, and legs.” This version gained 
wide acceptance, and amulets of this type were even printed 
by the 18 century. According to Shimmush Tehillim, a book 
dating from the geonic period, amulets written for women 
who used to lose their children customarily included Psalm 
126 (later replaced by Ps. 121) and the names of these three 
angels. In the Orient, also amulets representing Lilith her- 
self “bound in chains” were current. Many amulets include 
the story of the prophet Elijah meeting Lilith on her way to 
the house of a woman in childbirth “to give her the sleep of 
death, to take her son and drink his blood, to suck the mar- 
row of his bones and to eat his flesh” (in other versions: “to 
leave his flesh”). Elijah excommunicated her, whereupon she 
undertook not to harm women in childbirth whenever she 
saw or heard her names. This version is doubtless taken from a 
Christian Byzantine formula against the female demon Gyllo, 
who was exorcised by the three saints mentioned above. The 
transfer from the Greek to the Hebrew version is clearly seen 
in the formula of the 15"*-century Hebrew incantation from 
Candia (see Crete), which was published by Cassuto (Rso, 15 
(1935), 260), in which it is not Elijah but the archangel Michael 
who, coming from Sinai, encounters Lilith. Though the Greek 
names were progressively corrupted as time elapsed, by the 
14" century new Greek names for “Lilith’s entourage” appear 
in a manuscript of practical Kabbalah which includes mate- 
rial from a much earlier date (British Museum Add. Ms. 15299, 
fol. 84b). The story of Elijah and Lilith included in the second 
edition of David Lida’s Sod ha-Shem (Berlin, 1710, p. 20a) is 
found in the majority of the later amulets against Lilith, one 
of her names being Striga - an enchantress, either woman or 
demon - or Astriga. In one of its mutations this name appears 
as the angel Astaribo, whom Elijah also encountered; in many 
incantations he takes the place of Lilith, a substitution found 
in a Yiddish version of the story dating from 1695. Also ex- 
tant are versions of the incantation in which Lilith is replaced 
by the Evil Eye, the star Margalya, or the demon familiar in 
Jewish and Arab literature, Maimon the Black. In European 
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belles lettres, the Lilith story in various versions has been a 


fruitful tive theme. 
ruitful narrative theme Gasiousthoteal 


Lilith is identified as a demon in the Dead Sea Scrolls 
(11QpsAp). The name Lilith was also inscribed on incantation 
bowls of Sassanian Babylonia. Although such bowls were not 
an exclusively Jewish phenomenon, some invoke rabbinic di- 
vorce formulas to exorcise demons. Belief in her erotic powers 
led some Jewish communities to adopt the custom of sons not 
accompanying their dead father’s body to the cemetery because 
they would be shamed by the hovering presence of their de- 
mon step-siblings, born of their father’s seduction by Lilith. 

Medieval Christian theology shows no explicit aware- 
ness of the Lilith of the Alphabet of Ben Sira, but its emphasis 
on female responsibility for the seduction and fall of Adam 
and Eve and the association of women with temptation and 
sin reflects a similar tradition. Christian literary texts allude 
to Lilith, usually in relation to Satan, but sometimes in rela- 
tion to figures who are sexually miscast. For example, Lilith 
is the grandmother of the female pope described in a 15t- 
century German drama by Theodoricus Schernberg; she ap- 
pears as Adams first wife in poems and art by Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti; in Victor Hugos La Fin de Satan; in a play by Achim 
von Arnim; and in Goethe's Faust. 

In recent years, feminists have reconfigured the Lilith 
myth, claiming it reveals male anxiety about women who can- 
not be kept under patriarchal control. Lilith is admired as a 
woman who opposed Adam’s attempts at hegemony over her, 
who had a firm will, and who possessed the power of secret 
knowledge to assert her autonomy. In feminist versions of the 
creation story, Lilith demands equality with Adam. Her ex- 
pulsion from the Garden of Eden indicates not her evil, but 
the intolerance of male entities, Adam and God, who insist 
on defining and controlling women. Her independence and 
knowledge reveal not her demonic nature or sexual miscast- 
ing, but represent all women seeking liberation from the im- 
position of narrow gender roles. In a feminist Midrash, Judith 
Plaskow imagined Lilith returning to the Garden of Eden and 
forming a friendship with Eve, who now began to question her 
subservience to Adam. Plaskow’s story concludes with God 
and Adam left in confusion, fearing “the day Eve and Lilith 
returned to the garden, bursting with possibilities, ready to 
rebuild it together” 

Feminist reclamations of Lilith in the last quarter of the 
20" century include the Lilith Fair, an annual summer wom- 
ens music festival; Lilith Magazine, the first Jewish feminist 
periodical, founded in 1976; and a women’s bookstore in Ber- 
lin named Lilith. Lilith is also the subject of art, poetry, and 
even new religious rituals designed to affirm women’s strength 
seg pany [Susannah Heschel (274 ed.)] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Scholem, in: KS, 10 (1934/35), 68-73; idem, 
in: Tarbiz, 19 (1947/48), 165-75; R. Margalioth, Malakhei Elyon (1945), 
235-41; Y. Schachar, Osef Feuchtwanger - Masoret-ve-Ommanut Ye- 
hudit (1971); H. Von der Hardt, Aenigmata Judaeorum religiosissima 
(Helmstedt, 1705), 7-21; J.A. Eisenmenger, Entdecktes Judentum, 2 
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(1700), 413-21; J. Montgomery, Aramaic Incantation Texts From Nip- 
pur (1913); R. Dow and A. Freidus, in: Bulletin of the Brooklyn Ento- 
mological Society, 12 (1917), 1-12 (bibl. on Sammael and Lilith); I. Lévi, 
in: REJ, 67 (1914), 15-21; D. Myhrmann, Die Labartu-Texte (1902); Ch. 
McCown, The Testament of Solomon (1922); M. Gaster, Studies and 
Texts, 2 (1925-28), 1005-38, 1252-65; F. Perles, in: Orientalistische Lit- 
eraturzeitung, 18 (1925), 179-80; I. Zoller, Rivista di Antropologia, 27 
(1926); Ginzberg, Legends, 5 (1955), 87f; H. Winkler, Salomo und die 
Karina (1931); J. Trachtenberg, Jewish Magic and Superstition (1939), 
36f., 277f. Th. Gaster, in: Orientalia, 12 (1942), 41-79; H. Torczyner 
(Tur-Sinai), in: Journal of Near Eastern Studies, 6 (1947), 18-29; M. 
Rudwin, The Devil in Legend and Literature (1931), 94-107; T. Schrire, 
Hebrew Amulets (1966); E. Yamauchi, Mandaic Incantation Texts 
(1967); A. Chastel, in: RHR, 119-20 (1939), 160-74; A.M. Killen, Revue 
de littérature comparée, 12 (1932), 277-311. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. 
Dan, “Samael, Lilith, and the Concept of Evil,” in: Association for Jew- 
ish Studies Review, 5 (1980), 17-40; R. Lesses, “Exe(o)rcising Power: 
Women as Sorceresses, Exorcists, and Demonesses in Babylonian 
Jewish Society of Late Antiquity,” in: Journal of the American Acad- 
emy of Religion, 69:2 (2001), 343-75; J. Plaskow and D. Berman, The 
Coming of Lilith (2005); E. Yassif, Sippurei Ben Sira (1984). 


LILITH, non-profit independent U.S. Jewish feminist quar- 
terly directed at a popular female audience. Founded in 1976 
by a group of women led by Susan Weidman Schneider, Lil- 
ith: The Independent Jewish Women’s Magazine has been con- 
cerned with fostering discussion of Jewish women’s issues and 
with putting them on the agenda of the Jewish community. 
The magazine, to quote its editors, “charts Jewish women’s lives 
with exuberance, rigor, affection, subversion and style.” The 
magazine features award-winning investigative reports, new 
rituals and celebrations, contemporary and historical personal 
narratives, entertainment reviews, fiction and poetry, and art 
and photography. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.L. Lerner, “Lilith? in: RE. Hyman and D.D. 
Moore (eds.), Jewish Women in America, vol. 1 (1997), 854-56. 


LILLE, city in the département of the Nord, N. France. The 
Jewish community of Lille was formed in the 19" century. Be- 
ginning in 1872, Lille became the seat of a chief rabbinate. Its 
first chief rabbi was Benjamin Lippmann, formerly chief rabbi 
at Colmar, who had refused to remain in Alsace after it was 
annexed by Germany. According to the census of the Jewish 
population in occupied France carried out at the beginning 
of 1942, there were 1,259 Jews then living in Lille, only 247 of 
whom were born there. The Commissariat Générale aux Ques- 
tions Juives (CGQj) maintained an office in Lille. In reprisal 
for an underground raid the Germans executed five Jews in 
Lille in March-April 1942. Of the 461 French and foreign- 
born Jews who were deported from the region of the Nord, 
only 125 returned. Among those deported was Léon Berman, 
who was rabbi of Lille from 1936 to 1939 and who published a 
work titled Histoire des Juifs de France. He was arrested along 
with his wife and son in October 1943, interned at the camp of 
Drancy, and eventually transported to a death camp. In 1987 
there were 2,800 Jews in Lille, which was the seat of the re- 
gional consistory. The Lille community maintained a number 
of institutions, including a synagogue erected in 1874, a num- 
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ber of small prayer halls, youth groups, a kosher butcher, and 
a community center. It also published a community bulletin. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Szajkowski, Analytical Franco-Jewish Gaz- 
etteer 1939-1945 (1966), index; R. Berg, Guide juif de France (1971), 


240-41. 
[David Weinberg (2"¢ ed.)] 


LIMA, ancient capital of the Peruvian viceroyalty and capital 
of *Peru; population more than 8,866,160 (2005). Ninety-eight 
percent of Peru’s Jewish population of about 2,700 live in the 
city. The discovery of Peru and its enormous mining potential 
attracted a large number of *Conversos who disregarded the 
restrictions on the immigration of New Christians and arrived 
in the capital founded by Francisco Pizarro in 1535. Most of 
them arrived during the period of unification of the Spanish 
and Portuguese crowns (1580-1640), and were known as “Por- 
tuguese.” On February 7, 1569, Philip 1, king of Spain, decreed 
the royal document by which he ordered the establishment 
of the Inquisition in Lima that was to start the persecution of 
judaizers and descendants of Jews. 

Until 1595, however, the number of victims was very 
small, and the Crypto-Jews could prosper especially in the 
import and export trade. The first auto-da-fé took place in 
Lima on December 17, 1595. Ten Judaizers were judged, four 
of them were released, and one, Francisco Rodriguez, was 
burned alive. On December 10, 1600, 14 judaizers were pun- 
ished; on March 13, 1605, 16 judaizers; later the frequency and 
the numbers declined. 

The general pardon for all the judaizers declared in 1601 
attracted a considerable number of New Christians, most of 
whom were Crypto-Jews who had acquired an important po- 
sition in the economic life of the Spanish colony. Therefore 
the sensational trials against judaizers were generally con- 
ducted against those who had accumulated a fortune, all their 
possessions being confiscated by the Holy Office after their 
condemnation. This was the case with Antonio Cordero, the 
local representative of a merchant from Sevilla, who was de- 
nounced by a local trader for having declined to sell on the 
Sabbath and having refused to eat pork. A secret investigation 
was conducted, accompanied by torture, which led to the great 
auto-da-fé of January 23, 1639 with 60 judaizers. The most fa- 
mous among them was Francisco Maldonado de Silva, who 
remained in prison for 12 years, during which he maintained 
his loyalty to the Jewish faith and even converted two Catholic 
prisoners to Judaism. All the rest were members of what the 
Spanish authorities called “The Great Conspiracy” congrega- 
tion of Crypto-Jews in Lima. The last victim of La Complicidad 
Grande was Manuel Enriquez, who was burned at the stake in 
1664 together with the effigy of Murcia de Luna, who died at 
torture. This exemplary display of severity, together with the 
menace of total expulsion in 1646, from which they were able 
to free themselves through the payment of the fabulous sum 
of 200,000 ducats, curtailed the offense of judaizing for many 
years. According to unsubstantiated sources there were 6,000 
Crypto-Jews in Peru. 
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The last victims of the accusations against judaizers 
were Ana de Castro, on December, 23, 1736, and Juan Anto- 
nio Pereira, on November 11, 1737. The last activities of the 
Inquisition in Lima were in 1806. At that time there were no 
remaining Crypto-Jews recognized as such. A very famous 
family of Crypto-Jews during the colonial period was that of 
“Leén Pinelo” 


The Leon Pinelo Family 

During the period of the Viceroyalty this family flourished, 
being gifted with exceptional intellectual qualities that were 
manifested in a variety of activities in Spain, Peru, and Mexico, 
whether in the legal profession, theology, or various branches 
of knowledge. The Leén Pinelo school in Lima is named after 
the brothers Juan, Antonio, and Diego, children of Captain 
Diego Lopez de Leon and Catalina de Esperanza Pinelo, dis- 
tant relatives of the Pinelli of Genoa. 

Juan Lopez, the grandfather of the brothers Leén Pinelo, 
was a Portuguese Jewish merchant who, together with his wife, 
was burned alive in Lisbon in 1595. The survivors of the family 
immigrated to Valladolid, where they remained while Diego, 
the father, moved to Buenos Aires in search of a better situa- 
tion. When his position was stabilized thanks to his commer- 
cial activities, he managed to reunite the family in 1605. 

Juan, the first son of Diego Lopez de Leon, was born in 
Lisbon (Portugal). He studied in Chuquisaca (Bolivia). He 
moved to Lima with his father and brother Antonio. Juan dis- 
tinguished himself as an orator in the court of Philip rv, and 
was named canon of the Cathedral of Puebla (New Spain), 
where he ended his life. The second son, Antonio de Leon 
Pinelo, was born in Valladolid in 1590. He studied in the Uni- 
versidad de San Marcos (in Lima). He was mayor of the Oruro 
mines, and in 1621 he returned to Spain as the attorney of the 
city of Buenos Aires. In Madrid he established himself in the 
court, amazing everyone with his erudition. He was known 
as “the Oracle of America” for the vastness of his knowledge 
in matters concerning the Indies, particularly South Amer- 
ica. He is credited with having established the basis, together 
with the judge Soldérzano Pereira, of the famous collection of 
laws that was issued by the Spanish Crown for the govern- 
ment and administration of the colonies in the New World 
and printed in four volumes under the title Recopilacién de las 
Leyes de las India (Collection of the Laws of the Indies). The 
idea of the collection of laws developed in Lima, when both 
Len Pinelo and Solorzano Pereira cemented their friendship 
during a period when the former was endowed with a chair 
at the Universidad de San Marcos. Antonio de Leén Pinelo 
gained fame for being the first bibliographer to teach works 
published about America. He was a friend of Lope de Vega, 
Ruiz de Alarcén, and other well-known Spanish writers. His 
project on the History of Lima recounted the development of 
the capital of the Viceroyalty from the time of its foundation. 
In 1629 he was appointed relator in the Council of the Indies, 
a position that gave him access not only to the legislature pro- 
mulgated for the colonies across the sea, but also enabled him 
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to undertake the collection of the treaties on the administra- 
tion of these territories. At the end of his life he was named 
chronicler of the Indies, in charge of writing the annals of the 
American past. He died in 1660. 

Diego, the youngest brother, was born in Cordova del 
Tucuman. He started his university studies in Lima and fin- 
ished them in Salamanca. Upon his return, he held chairs at 
the Universidad de San Marcos and was its rector between 
1656 and 1658. In his judicial career he was general protector of 
the natives of Lima. He is especially remembered with respect 
to the apologetic treatise of the University of San Marcos (Hy- 
pomnema Apologeticum Pro Regali Academia Limensi, 1643), 
in which he defended the scientific hierarchy of the institute 
as well as the cultural achievements of the Peruvians, which 
he considered underevaluated by European scholars. 


“Leon Pinelo” School in Lima 
The history of the Leén Pinelo school began with the visit of 
Natan Bistritzky, who arrived in Peru in March 1945 on a mis- 
sion of the Jewish National Fund. Bistritzky encouraged the 
leaders of the Jewish community, which at the time comprised 
only 2,500 persons, to create the Comité Pro-Colegio Hebreo 
with the objective of founding a Jewish day school in Peru. The 
community chose the name of “Leén Pinelo” for his histori- 
cal ties with the Jewish and Peruvian people. The school was 
opened on May 1946 with 33 students. During its 50 years of 
existence, more than 1,600 students graduated from the school, 
with a high level of Jewish education. Most of the graduates 
continued their studies in universities in Peru, Israel, or the 
United States, and work as professionals in Peru or abroad. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: On the Colonial period see *Peru. L. Trahtem- 
berg, Antologia de Judaismo Contempordneo, vol. 1: “Antisemitismo” 
(1987); G. Lohmann Villena, Antonio de Leon Pinelo, Gran Canciller 
de las Indias. WEBSITE: www.lp.edu.pe. 


[Leon Trahtemberg (2"¢ ed.)] 


LIMA, MOSES BEN ISAAC JUDAH (1605?-1658), Lithu- 
anian rabbi and halakhist. Lima studied at the yeshivah of 
Joshua *Falk in Cracow, where he became friendly with many 
who later were leaders of the generation. In 1637 he served as 
rabbi of Slonim and in 1650 was av bet din of Vilna, his col- 
leagues being *Ephraim b. Jacob ha-Kohen and *Shabbetai 
Kohen, author of the Siftei Kohen. In 1655 he was appointed 
rabbi where he served until his death. One of his three sons, 
Raphael, published his father’s work Helkat Mehokek (Cracow, 
1670), a commentary on the Shulhan Arukh, Even ha-Ezer, 
outstanding for its critical perceptiveness and profundity and 
acknowledged as one of the best halakhic works of the later 
generations. It was accepted as an authoritative work in its 
field, despite its difficult style, which at times makes a super- 
commentary necessary. The Beit Shemuel of *Samuel b. Uri 
Shraga Phoebus is devoted largely to a discussion of Lima's 
book. For the benefit of rabbis and posekim Lima and Samuel 
compiled Kunteres ha-Agunot, appended to chapter 17 of Even 
ha-Ezer, containing the essence of hundreds of books and re- 
sponsa concerning the permission of agunot to remarry. Some 
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later authorities expressed reservations as to whether it was 
permissible to base oneself on the work for practical decisions 
without reference to the sources. Of Lima’s other works, there 
remain only a number of responsa in various collections. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H.N. Maggid-Steinschneider, Ir Vilna (1900), 
4f.; S.J. Fuenn, Kiryah Neemanah (1915”), 76-78; H. Tchernowitz, To- 
ledot ha-Posekim, 3 (1948), 158-63; Szulwas, in: I. Halpern (ed.), Beit 
Yisrael be-Polin, 2 (1954), 21; Wilenski, in: Sefunot, 3-4 (1959-60), 
541f.; Eidelberg, in: Sinai, 60 (1967/68), 188; Kahana, in: Sinai, 34 


(1954), 311-24. 
[Israel Moses Ta-Shma] 


LIMAN, ARTHUR L. (1932-1997), U.S. lawyer. Born in New 
York City, Liman grew up in a suburb, Lawrence, L.1. He grad- 
uated magna cum laude from Harvard and then from Yale Law 
School, where he was first in his graduating class. Soon after 
he became an associate at Paul, Weiss, Rifkind, Wharton & 
Garrison, a firm with ties to the Democratic Party. Liman was 
considered a masterly legal strategist who represented both 
corporate tycoons and scalawags but made his public mark 
investigating pivotal events like the Iran-contra affair and the 
prison uprising in Attica, N.y. Liman occupied the public stage 
in the summer of 1987 when he was chief counsel to the Sen- 
ate committee investigating the Reagan administration’s arms- 
for-hostage scheme known as the Iran-contra affair. On live 
television Liman jousted with Lieut. Col. Oliver L. North and 
other witnesses. The scandal centered on the sale of United 
States arms to Iran in the mid-1980s to obtain the release of 
American hostages in Lebanon. The sale, which involved di- 
verting some of the profits to Nicaraguan contra insurgents, 
was done clandestinely and in violation of stated American 
policy. Liman was considered a master of cross-examination, 
a litigator with total recall of intricate details and supreme self- 
assurance. His blue-chip clients at Paul Weiss included Time- 
Warner, GAF, Weyerhaeuser, Pennzoil, Heinz, Continental 
Grain, cBs, and Calvin Klein. He also represented the fugitive 
financier Robert L. Vesco, Dennis B. Levine, a convicted Wall 
Street inside trader, and Michael R. *Milken, who admitted vi- 
olating Federal securities law. Liman earlier was chief counsel 
to a New York State panel that spent a year investigating the 
inmate rebellion at Attica state prison, in which 43 inmates 
and guards were killed during four days of rioting and hos- 
tage-taking in September 1971. His commission issued a 470- 
page report that concluded that an assault by state troopers to 
recapture the prison, ordered by Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
was ill-considered and far too harsh, leading to needless loss 
of life. It was published in book form and was so well written 
that it was nominated for a National Book Award. 


[Stewart Kampel (2"¢ ed.)] 


LIMBURG, JOSEPH (1866-1940), Dutch politician. One of 
the founders of the Liberal Democratic Party, Limburg was 
a member of the second chamber of parliament (1905-17). 
The education act adopted in 1917 bears his name. He was a 
member of the Netherlands delegation to the League of Na- 
tions in 1920. In 1926 he was entrusted with the formation of 
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a cabinet, but failed and left politics. He was a member of the 
Council of State until 1940, when, on the Netherlands’ sur- 
render to Germany, he committed suicide. 


LIMERICK, seaport in southwestern Ireland. Jews began to 
settle there after the beginning of the Russian persecutions at 
the close of the 19‘ century. The attitude of the townspeople 
was hostile, and attacks on the Jews occurred in 1884. Never- 
theless, immigration continued and a synagogue was estab- 
lished in 1889. The majority of the newcomers engaged in the 
drapery business; others in grocery and furnishing, trading 
partly on the “hire-purchase” system. In 1904, owing to the 
preaching of Father Creagh of the Redemptorist Order, an 
anti-Jewish riot broke out, followed by a boycott, and many 
Jews left. (The most complete account of the “Limerick po- 
grom,’ as it was sometimes called, may be found in Dermot 
Keogh’s Jews in Twentieth-Century Ireland (1998), 26-53.) The 
community is now extinct. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Shillman, Short History of the Jews in Ire- 
land (1945), 136f.; C-H.L. Emanuel, Century and a Half of Jewish His- 
tory (1910), 119, 160, 164; JC (Jan. 15, 1904). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: 


L. Hyman, The Jews of Ireland (1972), index. 
[Cecil Roth] 


LIMITATION OF ACTIONS. 


The Concept and its Substance 

In the talmudic period, Jewish law generally did not recog- 
nize the principle that the right to bring an action could be af- 
fected by the passage of time (ie., extinctive prescription); in 
the post-talmudic period, it came to be recognized as a prin- 
ciple that there was a limit to the claimant's right of instituting 
action on account of the passing of time, without extinction 
of the underlying right itself. In Jewish law, the principle of 
limitation of actions is grounded on the reasoning that delay 
in instituting action serves to cast doubt on the reliability of 
the claimant’s evidence. Consequently, prescription serves to 
deprive the plaintiff of a remedial action only if the defendant 
denies the existence of the right forming the subject matter of 
the action, but not if he admits its existence. 


In the Talmudic Period 

In the Talmud, the principle of limitation of actions - apart 
from two exceptional cases - was wholly unrecognized: “a 
creditor may recover his debt at any time, even if it has not 
been mentioned” (Tosef., Ket. 12:3; cf. the version in TJ, Ket. 
12:4, 35b and TB, Ket. 1044). 


THE WIDOW’S CLAIM FOR HER KETUBBAH. One exception 
to the general rule is the claim of a widow for her *ketubbah, 
which becomes prescribed under certain circumstances. In a 
dispute with R. Meir, the scholars held that “a widow, as long 
as she lives in her husband’s house, may recover her ketubbah 
at any time; when, however, she lives in her father’s house [and 
not with the heirs, and is therefore not inhibited from claiming 
her ketubbah from them], she may recover her ketubbah within 
25 years only” (from the date of her husband's death; Ket. 12:4). 
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Thereafter, her right to recover the ketubbah is extinguished, on 
the assumption that she has waived it, taking into account the 
great delay in instituting action and the fact that the ketubbah 
“is not like a loan and therefore she has not suffered any loss” 
(Ket. 104a and Rashi ad loc.). R. Meir expressed the contrary 
opinion that, as long as she lives in her father’s house, she may 
recover her ketubbah at any time, but as long as she lives in her 
husband's house, she may only recover her ketubbah within 25 
years, for “25 years suffices for her to extend favors in exhaus- 
tion of her ketubbah” (as it may be assumed that during this 
period she made use of the assets of the estate to render fa- 
vors (gifts) to her neighbors in an amount corresponding to 
the value of her ketubbah: Ket. 12: 4 and Rashi ad loc.). In the 
opinion of R. Ishmael, the period is three years only (Tosef., 
Ket. 12:3). The halakhah was determined according to the first 
view (Yad, Ishut, 16:21-24; Sh. Ar., EH 101:1-4). In talmudic 
times, this limitation of action in the case of a widow seeking 
to recover her ketubbah after the lapse of 25 years from the date 
of her husband's death already applied only where she was not 
in possession of the ketubbah deed; there was no limitation of 
action if she was in possession of such a deed at the time her 
claim was brought. Similarly, her right of action for recovery 
of the ketubbah remained intact even though she lived in her 
parents home after her husband’s death, provided that the at- 
titude of the heirs toward her was particularly favorable (“de- 
livering her maintenance to her on their shoulders”), on the 
presumption that the nature of this relationship had served 
to inhibit her from demanding her ketubbah from them (Ket. 
12:4; 104b). On the widow’s death, her heirs too could recover 
her ketubbah only within 25 years (Ket. 12:4), commencing, ac- 
cording to some of the posekim, from the date of their succeed- 
ing to her right, i.e., on her death (Tur and Sh. Ar., EH 101:1), 
and according to others, from the date that the cause of action 
arose, i.e., on the death of the husband (Rashi and Hananel, 
Shevu. 48a; Beit ha-Behirah, Ket. 104b). 


THE WIDOW’S CLAIM FOR MAINTENANCE. Another excep- 
tion to the general rule is to be found in a halakhic ruling from 
amoraic times stating that a delay of two years on the part of 
a poor widow - or three years on the part of a rich one - in 
claiming *maintenance from the estate of the deceased hus- 
band barred her from recovering maintenance for the period 
which had elapsed (Ket. 96a; TJ, Ket. 11:2, 34b has two or three 
months, respectively). The reasoning behind this quasi-limi- 
tation of action is likewise based on the assumption that the 
widow, by virtue of her delay, has waived her claim for mainte- 
nance (Rashi Ket. 96a; Beit ha-Behirah ibid.; Yad, Ishut, 18:26; 
Tur and Sh. Ar., EH 93:14). If, during the aforesaid period, the 
widow has borrowed for her maintenance or if she has been 
in possession of a *pledge, she cannot be presumed to have 
waived her claim for maintenance and it does not become 
prescribed (J, loc. cit.). 


Roman Law 
Roman law of that period also did not recognize the principle 
of limitation of actions, although there were the actiones tem- 
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porales, which had to be brought within a fixed period, mostly 
within one year (the annus utilis). However, the reason for 
the limitation of those actions lay in the fact that they were 
founded on a right “granted” by the praetor, who limited in 
advance the period within which an action could be brought 
for enforcement. Consequently, once this period had elapsed, 
the remedial action, as well as the underlying right itself, be- 
came extinguished. In contradistinction to this, actions based 
on civil law (actiones civiles), as well as those praetorian rights 
in respect of which the praetor had not determined any fixed 
period for instituting action, were numbered among the ac- 
tiones perpetuae, which could be brought at any time (save for 
a number of exceptions). It was only in 424 c.E., in a law of 
Honorius and Theodosius, that the principle of prescription 
was recognized in respect of all actions. The general period of 
prescription was fixed at 30 years and, in certain exceptional 
cases, at 40 years (R. Sohm, Institutionen (1949), 709-15). 


In the Post-Talmudic Period 

From the beginning of the 13" century, Jewish law began to 
give limited recognition to the principle of limitation of ac- 
tions. While the principle was preserved that limitation of the 
right of action could not extinguish the underlying right itself, 
the doctrine evolved that delay in bringing an action served 
to cast doubt on the credibility of the evidence adduced in 
proof of the claim. 


EFFECT OF DELAY ON CREDIBILITY OF CLAIMANT'S EVI- 
DENCE. Thus, at the end of the 13'* century, Asher b. Jehiel, 
dealing with a claim based on old deeds, expressed the fear 
that an unduly long silence might serve as a subterfuge to en- 
able deceit to go unnoticed or to be forgotten; he accordingly 
demanded that a suit of this nature be thoroughly investigated 
if the defendant should plead that he paid the debt or should 
deny its very existence and, “if I assess as a strong probability 
(umdenah de-mukhah) that the suit is a fraudulent one and 
unfounded, I say that no dayyan in Israel should grant re- 
lief in this suit, and this I write and sign for delivery into the 
hands of the defendant” (Resp. Rosh, 68:20; 85:10). However, 
this view was not generally accepted at once, and in the 14 
century *Isaac b. Sheshet of Spain and North Africa gave his 
opinion that a plea by a defendant based on the plaintiff’s long 
delay in bringing his action was “an idle plea, lacking in sub- 
stance, and served neither to prove nor disprove the existence 
of the debt” (Resp. Ribash no. 404). In time, however, Asher b. 
Jehiel’s view on the effect of delay in bringing an action came 
to be generally accepted, and even supplemented by various 
further details. In the 15** century, Joseph *Colon (of northern 
Italy) decided that overlong delay carried with it a suspicion 
of fraud, which obliged a careful investigation of the matter, 
even if it was written (in the deed) that the defendant would 
“raise no plea against the deed and took this upon himself on 
ban and oath” (Resp. Maharik no. 190; Darkhei Moshe uM 61, 
n.5: Rema HM 61:9). The halakhah was decided accordingly by 
Joseph *Caro and Moses *Isserles (Sh. Ar., HM 98:1-2). In the 
16" century Samuel di *Medina (of the Balkan countries and 
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Turkey) decided that where no reasonable justification could 
be found to account for the delay, the court should endeavor 
to effect a compromise between the parties (Resp. Maharash- 
dam, HM 367), while Isaac *Adarbi, Medina’s contemporary 
and compatriot, charged the court with compelling the par- 
ties to a compromise in a suit based on a long-delayed claim 
(Divrei Rivot no. 109). Until this time, i.e., the beginning of 
the 17" century, no fixed period of prescription had been de- 
termined and the court would investigate and determine each 
case on its merits. 


FIXED PERIODS FOR LIMITATION OF ACTIONS. From the 
beginning of the 17 century, the need became increasingly 
felt for precise legal directions concerning the period within 
which a defendant could expect a particular action to be 
brought against him. Jewish law accordingly came to recognize 
the principle - by way of takkanah and custom (see *minhag) - 
that the mere lapse of time sufficed to impugn the credibility 
of the evidence in support of the claim, without the need for 
any particular investigation by the court. Consequently, if the 
defendant denied the existence of the debt, he was absolved 
from liability when he delivered an oath as to the truth of his 
plea. At the same time the substantive principle, basic to pre- 
scription in Jewish law, that the lapse of time did not operate 
to extinguish the underlying right itself, was preserved, so that 
a debtor who did not deny the existence of the debt - and cer- 
tainly one who admitted it - was obliged to make repayment 
notwithstanding prescription of the right of action. The pe- 
riod of prescription was determined in advance - generally 
three years and in certain cases six (Pinkas ha-Medinah, Lita, 
ed. by S. Dubnow (1925), Takkanah 205 of 1628; Benjamin 
Zeev Wolf, Misgeret ha-Shulhan, 61, n. 16; Zevi Hirsch b. Az- 
riel, Ateret Zevi, to Sh. Ar., ibid.; Jacob Lorbeerbaum, Netivot 
ha-Mishpat, Mishpat ha-Kohanim, n. 18). Once more, this 
new development with regard to the law of prescription was 
not immediately accepted by all the halakhic scholars. Thus 
Abraham *Ankawa (19 century, Morocco), in commenting on 
this development in Polish and Lithuanian Jewish centers, re- 
marked that it was “a great innovation, and presumably a tak- 
kanah they enacted for themselves, although contrary to the 
law, for whatever reason they had at the time” (Kerem Hamar 
HM no. 33). So too, at the beginning of the 18 century, Jacob 
Reicher (Galicia) had decided in accordance with the prin- 
ciples laid down in the Shulhan Arukh, in a matter concern- 
ing an old deed (Shevut Yaakov, vol. 3, no. 182). His younger 
contemporary, Jonathan *Eybeschuetz expressed the opinion 
that “at this time much scrutiny is required to keep the court 
from giving effect [in the case of an old deed] to a fraudulent 
suit” (Urim HM 61, n. 18). In the course of time, however, this 
development came to be accepted as part of the law of pre- 
scription, and was even refined and supplemented by certain 
additional rules, namely: if the debt cannot be recovered from 
the debtor on account of his impoverishment, prescription is 
interrupted for the period of his impoverishment; prescription 
does not apply during the period in which either the plaintiff 
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or defendant is a minor; prescription does not bar the institu- 
tion of an action if the debtor has waived such a plea in writ- 
ing, in clear and unequivocal terms, even after completion of 
the period of prescription (Kesef ha-Kedoshim 61:9). 


In the State of Israel 
A substantial number of the various provisions of the Prescrip- 
tion Law, 5718/1958 accord with the principles of prescription 
in Jewish law, including the principle that “prescription shall 
not per se void the right itself” (sec. 2). On the other hand, this 
law includes the provision that an admission by the defendant 
of the plaintiff’s right shall only have the effect of nullifying 
the period of prescription already accrued if the admission 
is not “accompanied by a plea of prescription” (sec. 9). This 
provision is at variance with the Jewish law principle that the 
defendant - if he has admitted the existence of the plaintiff’s 
right - is not entitled to void the claim by pleading that the 
period within which the action may be instituted has lapsed. 
For prescription with regard to immovable property, 
see *Hazakah. 
[Menachem Elon] 


In the Rabbinical Courts the question of the limitation of ac- 
tions has also been raised in the context of “the law of the 
kingdom is law” (*Dina de-Malkhuta Dina), viz., whether 
Rabbinical Courts must abide by existing state law or custom 
under which certain actions are limited, when this would ne- 
gate the option of taking legal action. 

Rabbi Ben-Zion Ouziel is of the opinion that Jewish Law 
only recognizes the principle of a passage of time limiting a 
right with regard to evidence, e.g., to disqualify a document, 
and only if other corroborative evidence impugned the au- 
thenticity or validity of the document, raising the possibility 
of a miscarriage of justice. Accordingly, he rejected unqualified 
compliance of Rabbinical Courts with state law in this context. 
In his opinion, limitation of actions cannot be regarded as a 
custom (and hence binding), because the binding nature of a 
custom is only applicable with regard to the accepted modes 
of acquisition, which the merchants have agreed to be bound 
by. By contrast, a promissory note in the hand of the creditor 
is proof of debt, and the argument that due to the custom of 
limitation the creditor has waived his claim supports the “rob- 
bery” of the debtor, and “robbery cannot be permitted on the 
basis of custom” (Mishpetei Ouziel, HM 28. 8) 

In the Israeli Supreme Court the aforementioned position 
of Jewish Law on limitation of actions prompted the Supreme 
Court (Justice Menachem Elon), at the end of its decision in 
the Boyer case (CA 216/80 Boyer v. Shikun Ovdim, 38 (2) PD 
561, 569) to make the following recommendation to a litigant 
who won his case exclusively on the basis of the claim of pre- 
scription (i.e., the passage of time invalidating the rival party’s 
claim): “this is a classic case in which it is proper and desir- 
able to go beyond the strict letter of the law (lifnim mi-shurat 
ha-din). For a detailed discussion of the matter, see *Law and 
Morality, and the Supreme Court decisions cited (ibid). 
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Moreover, the position taken by Jewish Law on limi- 
tation, which accepts the doubtful veracity of the evidence 
without negating the substance of the claim, was instrumen- 
tal in establishing and confirming the position of the Israeli 
Supreme Court on this matter. It ruled that the laws of limi- 
tation should be interpreted so as to give priority to clarify- 
ing the truth rather than bestowing immunity on the litigants 
(ca 4114/96 Hameiri v. Hachsharath Hayishuv, pp 52(1) 857, 
Justice Tirkel). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L.S. Zuri, Mishpat ha-Talmud, 7 (1921), 15f.3 
M, Elon, in: Ha-Peraklit, 14 (1957/58), 179-89, 243-79; idem, in: ILR, 4 
(1969), 108-11; Z. Warhaftig, Ha-Hazakah ba-Mishpat ha-Ivri (1964), 
263-85. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Elon, Ha-Mishpat ha-Ivri, (1988), 
1:827; 3:1450f.; idem, Jewish Law (1994), 2:1013; 4:1724f.; E. Shochet- 
man, Sidrei ha-Din (1988), 178. 


LIMOGES, capital of the Haute-Vienne department, cen- 
tral France. A Jewish source, Sefer Yeshuat Elohim (in A.M. 
Habermann, Gezerot Ashkenaz ve-Zarefat (1945), 11-15) con- 
tains an account of a semi-legendary anti-Jewish persecution 
in Limoges in 992 resulting from the activities of an apostate 
from Blois. The Christian writer Adhémar of Chabannes re- 
lates that in 1010 Bishop Alduin of Limoges gave the Jewish 
community the choice of expulsion or conversion. It is pos- 
sible that both sources refer to the local manifestation of the 
general anti-Jewish persecutions which occurred around 1009 
and which were followed by baptisms and expulsions. At any 
rate, whether or not the Jews were expelled from Limoges, 
the expulsion order was no longer in force from the middle 
of the 11 century; a certain Petrus Judaeus is mentioned in a 
local document between 1152 and 1173 and Gentianus Judaeus 
in 1081. Around the middle of the 11 century R. Joseph b. 
Samuel *Bonfils (Tov Elem) headed the Jewish community 
of Limoges and Anjou. The beginnings of the modern Jewish 
community in Limoges date from 1775. During World War 11, 
Limoges became the largest center of refuge for Alsatian Jews; 
about 1,500 families and many institutions were transferred to 
the town. The present community, which was formed in 1949, 
grew to more than 650 by 1970 and possessed a synagogue 
and community center. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gal Jud (1897), 308-9; J. de Font- 
Reaulx (ed.), Cartulaire du Chapitre de St.-Etienne de Limoges (1919), 
passim; La Vie Juive, 51 (1959), 15; B. Blumenkranz, Juifs et Chrétiens... 
(1960), index; Z. Szajkowski, Analytical Franco - Jewish Gazetteer 
(1966), 286; Roth, Dark Ages, index. 

[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


LIMOUX, town in the department of Aude, *Languedoc, 
southern France. The existence of a Jewish community there 
is confirmed toward the end of the 13" century. Its privileges 
were withdrawn in 1292, as were also those of a number of 
other Jewish communities in Languedoc, but were restored in 
1299. In 1302, the Jews of Limoux, again together with those 
of other localities in Languedoc, were freed by *Philip 1v (the 
Fair), from liability to prosecution by inquisitors. At the begin- 
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ning of the 14" century, some Jews from Limoux were living in 
Narbonne. A new community may have been constituted after 
1315; this would be the one referred to in the Shevet Yehudah 
(ed. by A. Shochet, p. 149) under the name WINDOW? as having 
been massacred by the *Pastoureaux in 1320. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Saige, Les Juifs du Languedoc (1881), 29, 33, 
286; Gross, Gal Jud, 313-4; REJ, 2 (1881), 31; ibid., 38 (1899), 106. 


[Bernhard Blumenkranz] 


LIMPIEZA DE SANGRE (Sp., “purity of blood”), an ob- 
sessive concern in Spain and Portugal from the 15" century, 
based on the mythical goal of a society in which all but the 
most humble functions would be exercised by “pure-blooded” 
Christians. In varying degrees this obsession afflicted Spain 
until well into the 19t* century; blood purity was still a re- 
quirement for admission to the military academy until 1860, 
when it was legally abolished. In Portugal all legal distinctions 
between Old and *New Christians were officially removed in 
1773. Limpieza de sangre continues to be a matter of concern 
on the island of Majorca, where Christians of Jewish ancestry 
are disdainfully referred to as *chuetas and frequently suffer 
discrimination because of their “impure blood” 

Although the pure-blood statutes established by the vari- 
ous communities of Spain in the 16'* century adopted a rou- 
tine formula directed against all Christians descended from 
Moors and heretics as well as Jews, the problem, both in its his- 
torical origins and in its later consequences, mainly concerned 
those of Jewish ancestry. The first such measure of which de- 
tails are known, the so-called Sentencia-Estatuto adopted in 
Toledo in 1449 in the course of a popular uprising under the 
leadership of Pedro *Sarmiento against royal authority, was 
directed solely against the Toledan *Conversos. It prohibited 
them from testifying in legal proceedings and excluded them 
from all public office, especially notaryships which were most 
frequently in their hands, “under penalty of death and confis- 
cation of all their goods” 

This extraordinary measure against the Conversos or 
New Christians was a direct consequence of a series of anti- 
Jewish riots which swept through Spain in 1391. Protests against 
and denunciations of the Sentencia-Estatuto arose both among 
the affected converts as well as distinguished ecclesiastics of 
non-Jewish origin, including Pope Nicholas v. Nevertheless, 
the pure-blood statutes spread to such an extent that by 1500 
most Spanish organizations, secular or religious, insisted on 
“blood purity” as a qualification for membership. The contro- 
versy concerning the legality and propriety of the limpieza de 
sangre discriminations continued until well into the 17" cen- 
tury, and Conversos were excluded from an increasing num- 
ber of guilds, religious confraternities, most colleges, religious 
and military orders, and residence in certain towns. Churches 
and cathedrals reserved even their most humble benefices for 
Christians “without the stain of Jewish blood,’ leading one 
polemicist to observe that Jesus himself would have failed to 
qualify as a porter in Toledo Cathedral. 
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Spain’s obsession with blood purity in the 16 and 17 
centuries led to considerable social turmoil. A leading sup- 
porter of the limpieza de sangre statutes in the early 17 cen- 
tury was Juan Escobar del Corro in his Tractatus. His work 
suggests that the racial or ethnic grounds for the opposition 
to the Conversos cannot be canceled by religious and theo- 
logical reasons. The limpieza de sangre was introduced when 
it was no longer possible to reject a descendant of Jews purely 
on religious grounds. As generations passed and the memory 
of the Jewish ancestry of Converso Spaniards faded, efforts 
were redoubled to unearth the traces of their long-forgotten 
“jmpure” forefathers. Communities vied with one another in 
the severity of their pure-blood statutes. The Old College of 
Saint Bartholomew of Salamanca, the source of Spain’s most 
important leaders, took pride in refusing admittance to any- 
one even rumored to be of Jewish descent. Hearsay testimony 
and words spoken in anger to the effect that someone was a 
Jew, or a descendant of Jews, sufficed to disqualify a man, a 
kind of “civil death” understandably feared by Spaniards. As 
investigations into ancestries ranged even farther into the dis- 
tant past, until “time immemorial” as some put it, even fami- 
lies considered Old Christian lived in constant fear lest some 
remote, forgotten “stain” be brought to light or a hostile ru- 
mormonger destroy their reputation. 

Since no one could be absolutely certain of his blood pu- 
rity “since time immemorial,” limpieza de sangre ultimately 
became a qualification negotiated through bribed witnesses, 
shuffled genealogies, and falsified documents. 

Américo Castro's attempt to demonstrate that the roots 
of the limpieza de sangre are to be found, not in the Christian- 
Iberian anti-Jewish feelings, but in much older sources, very 
distant from Spain, namely Jewish ones, has been rejected by 
scholars, such as B.Z. Netanyahu. Castro claims that the Jews 
introduced their racial beliefs into Spain, just as they intro- 
duced the Inquisition. Castro brings his evidence from an- 
cient biblical sources, medieval rabbinic literature, and Span- 
ish Jewish scholars, but is clearly unfounded and often based 
on mistaken views of the Jewish sources. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Caro Baroja, Los judios en la Espana mod- 
erna y contempordnea, 1 (1961), ch. 6; 2 pt. 4 (1961), chs. 2-7; A. 
Dominguez-Ortiz, La clase social de los conversos en Castilla en la 
Edad Moderna (1955); H.C. Lea, A History of the Inquisition of Spain, 
1 (1906), ch. 3; A.A. Sicroff, Les controverses des statuts de “puret de 
sang” en Espagne (1960). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Carrete Par- 
rondo, in: Helmantica, 26 (1975), 97-116; H. Méchoulan, in: REJ, 136 
(1977), 125-37; M. Defourneaux, Daily Life in Spain in the Golden Age 
(1979), 28-45; B. Netanayahu, in: PAAJR, 46-47 (1979-80), 397-457; 
M. Orfali, in: Actas de las Jornadas de estudios sefardies (1981), 245-50; 
E Abad, in: Actas de las Jornadas de estudios segfardies (1981), 239-44; 
H. Yerushalmi, Assimilation and Racial Anti-Semitism: The Iberian 
and German Models (1982); J. Fayard and M-C. Gerbert, in: Histoire, 
économie et société, 1 (1982), 51-75; E.M. Jarque Martinez, Los pro- 
cesos de limpieza de sangre en la Zaragoza de de la edad moderna, 
(1983); Ch. Amiel, in: Annales du CESERE, 6 (1983), 27-45; A.A. Si- 
croff, Los estatutos de limpieza de sangre; controversias entre los sig- 
los xv y XVII (1985) (trans. from French); P. Molas Ribalta, in: Les 
sociétés fermées dans le monde ibérique (xvi1-xvuule s.); définitions et 
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problématique (1986), 63-80; H. Kamen, in: Bulletin hispanique, 88 
(1986), 321-56; J. Edwards, in: Proceedings of 9** World Congress of 
Jewish Studies (1986), Division B, vol. 1, 143-50; idem, in: Proceed- 
ings of the 10° World Congress of Jewish Studies (1990), Division B, 
vol. 2, 159-66; J. Friedman, in: Sixteenth Century Journal, 18 (1987), 
3-30; J.I. Gutiérrez Nieto, in: J.J. de Bustos Tovar and J.H. Silverman, 
Homenaje a Américo Castro (1987), 77-89; idem, in: 11 Simposio sobre 
San Juan de la Cruz, 33-60. 


[Albert A. Sicroff / Yom Tov Assis (2"4 ed.)] 


LINCOLN, town in eastern England. The medieval Jewish 
community (first mentioned in 1159) was probably the sec- 
ond in importance in England after London. During the cru- 
sader riots which swept the country in March 1190, the Jews 
were attacked and took refuge under the protection of the 
sheriff. The citizens were subsequently fined for their unruly 
conduct. St. Hugh, the great bishop of Lincoln, protected the 
Jews, who later joined their fellow townsmen in mourning his 
death in 1200. The most prominent Anglo-Jewish financier 
of the time was *Aaron of Lincoln (c. 1123-86), whose opera- 
tions extended over every part of the country but were espe- 
cially important in Lincolnshire. R. Joseph of Lincoln is men- 
tioned as a scholar (c. 1125-36). In the second half of the 13 
century, the outstanding Lincoln Jews were Hagin (Hayyim), 
son of R. *Moses b. Yom Tov of London, who was *archpres- 
byter of English Jewry (1258-80), and his brother *Benedict 
of Lincoln (d. 1276?), identical with the tosafist R. Berachiah 
of Nicole, who has left some significant literary remains. The 
latter was absolved at the time of the ritual murder accusa- 
tion in 1255 associated with the name of “Little” St. *Hugh of 
Lincoln when 91 Lincoln Jews were sent to London for trial 
and 18 executed. Notwithstanding this, the community con- 
tinued to be important. In 1266, during the Barons’ Wars, the 
“Disinherited Knights” attacked the Lincoln Jewry, sacked the 
synagogue, and burned the records registering debts. On the 
expulsion of Jews from England in 1290, assets were registered 
of 66 householders (not all still alive), and the property which 
fell into the king’s hands exceeded £2,500, in addition to 30 
houses. Specimens of medieval Jewish architecture, includ- 
ing a building which was probably the synagogue, may still 
be seen in the former Jewry (now Steep Hill). A small Jewish 
community existed again in Lincoln at the beginning of the 
196 century. There was a small community of evacuees during 
World War 11. At the outset of the 21°t century, while no syna- 
gogues existed, a Lincolnshire Jewish community organization 
was maintained by the Progressive movement. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J.W.F. Hill, Medieval Lincoln (1948), 217-38; 
Davis, in: Archeological Journal, 38 (1880), 178ff.; C. Roth, in: JHSET, 
9 (1918-20), 28; idem, in: JJs, 1 (1948), 67—81; idem, Medieval Lincoln 
Jewry and its Synagogue (1934); Rosenau, in: Archeological Journal, 94 
(1937), 51-56; JHSET, 1 (1893-94), 89-135; 3 (1896-98), 157-86; C.W. 
Foster (ed.), Registrum Antiquissimum of the Cathedral Church of 


Lincoln, especially vol. 7 (1931). 
[Cecil Roth] 


°LINCOLN, ABRAHAM (1809-1865), 16" president of the 
United States; first president to become officially involved in 
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national questions of Jewish equality and anti-Jewish discrimi- 
nation. Lincoln participated in two matters of Jewish historic 
significance. The first related to the appointment of Jewish 
chaplains for the army and for military hospitals. Legislation 
passed by the House of Representatives in July 1861 required 
that a chaplain be a “regularly ordained minister of some 
Christian denomination.” Although a Jewish layman, Michael 
Allen did serve as chaplain; he resigned his commission af- 
ter being accused of serving illegally. A campaign of public 
pressure was undertaken to change the law, and in December 
1861 the Rev. Arnold Fishel of New York went to Washington, 
under the aegis of the Board of Delegates of American Israel- 
ites, to act as lobbyist and civilian chaplain. He secured an ap- 
pointment with Lincoln who wrote him promising to use his 
best efforts “to have a new law broad enough to cover what is 
desired by you in behalf of the Israelites.” New legislation was 
introduced in both the House and the Senate. By July 1862, a 
new law made it possible for rabbis to serve as military chap- 
lains alongside Protestant ministers and Catholic priests, for 
the first time in history - a major step in the Americanization 
of the Jewish religion. Had Lincoln ignored Fishel’s representa- 
tions, or actively opposed them, it is unlikely that either house 
of Congress would have passed the legislation. 

In December 1862, General Ulysses S. *Grant issued an 
order expelling all Jews from the area of his command, on the 
alleged grounds that Jews were engaging in illegal trade. This 
was brought to Lincoln’s attention by a Jew from Paducah, 
Kentucky, Cesar Kaskel, in January 1863, and Lincoln, recog- 
nizing the injustice of the order, issued instructions for its im- 
mediate cancellation. General-in-Chief H.W. Halleck, in the 
second of a series of telegrams, explained to Grant that “as it 
in terms proscribed an entire religious class, some of whom 
are fighting in our ranks, the President deemed it necessary to 
revoke it.” Lincoln, consenting to see another Jewish delega- 
tion after he saw Kaskel, assured the group, which included 
Rabbis Isaac M. *Wise and Max *Lilienthal, that “to condemn 
a class is, to say the least, to wrong the good with the bad. I 
do not like to hear a class or nationality condemned on ac- 
count of a few sinners.” 

Lincoln was a close friend and political associate of 
Abraham *Jonas, a Jew from Quincy, Illinois, and their cor- 
respondence reveals a warm mutual appreciation and com- 
mon political loyalties. 

American Jews have felt especially attracted to Lincoln as 
the emancipator of the black slave, as a victim of violence, as a 
dreamer of peace, and as the spokesman of a way of life “with 
malice towards none, with charity for all,” which matches the 
idealism of the prophets. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B.W. Korn, American Jewry and the Civil 
War (1951); I. Markens, in: AJHSP, 17 (1909), 109-65; E. Hertz (ed.), 
Abraham Lincoln, the Tribute of the Synagogue (1927). 


[Bertram Wallace Korn] 


LINCOLN, TREBITSCH (1879-1943), adventurer and pol- 
itician. The extraordinary career of Trebitsch Lincoln, born 
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Ignacz Trebitsch in Budapest, the son of a Jewish merchant, 
has become well known through Bernard *Wasserstein’s bi- 
ography, The Secret Life of Trebitsch Lincoln (rev. ed. 1989). In 
his career, he worked as a Presbyterian, later Anglican conver- 
sionist minister to the Jews, and as an assistant to pioneering 
British social investigator Seebohm Rowntree. Then, remark- 
ably, he was elected to the British Parliament as a Liberal from 
January to December 1910, immediately after changing his 
name to “Lincoln” and acquiring British citizenship. Defeated 
at the general election of December 1910, in quick succession 
he pursued a career as a failed company promoter in London 
and as a German spy during World War 1, followed by a three- 
year stretch in a British prison for fraud. In 1920, even more 
remarkably, he served as press secretary to the right-wing 
militarist government of Wolfgang Kapp in Germany, where 
he met the then unknown Adolf *Hitler. From 1921 Lincoln 
lived in China, becoming a Buddhist priest under the name 
of Chao Kung. During World War 11 he worked for Japanese 
and, remarkably, German intelligence; it is believed, however, 
that he may have been murdered by the Gestapo in 1943. He 
wrote an Autobiography of an Adventurer in 1932. Some his- 
torians have seen his life as emblematic of the marginality of 
many Central European Jews of his time. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online. 
[William D. Rubinstein (2™4 ed.)] 


LINDAU, town in Bavaria, Germany. Jews are first mentioned 
in tax lists of 1242. The 13'-century town charter allowed Jews 
to trade in pledges on loans and the local Jewish *oath was 
short and humane. In 1344 the Jews offered to make loans at 
very advantageous terms (434% interest instead of the 216%4% 
demanded by Christians) if they were offered civic rights. Indi- 
vidual Jews were granted special civic status in 1385 and 1409. 
In 1348 *Charles rv granted the town the local Jewish tax; 
in that same year the community was destroyed during the 
*Black Death persecutions. However, they were again in resi- 
dence by 1358. In 1430, 15 Jews, accused of the murder of a boy, 
were burned and the rest were expelled. In 1547 the city was 
granted the right to exclude the Jews, a privilege reaffirmed in 
1559. Even during the 18‘ and early 19‘ centuries Jews were 
only allowed to stay for short periods on special permits. The 
group of Jews who settled in Lindau, seven in 1810, never num- 
bered more than 30 and had fallen to only four in 1939. In 1967 
two elderly Jews were still living in Lindau. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schweizer-Weitersheim, in: Der Israelit (Nov. 
18, 1909), 2-5; Germ Jud, 1 (1963), 505; 2 (1968), 488-90; PK Bavaria. 


LINDER, MAX (originally Gabriel-Maximillien Leuvielle; 
1883-1925), French silent movie comedy star. Linder was born 
in Saint-Loubés to a family of vintners. His first film was Pre- 
miére Sortie d’un Collegién (1905); thereafter he turned out 
perhaps one film every week or so, to 1914. The character of 
the natty, slightly run-down, but highly-spirited Max achieved 
worldwide renown, inspiring Charlie Chaplin to develop a 
similar character early in his career. Linder fought in World 
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War 1, permanently impairing his health and affecting his 
emotional stability. His last film was Roi du Cirque (1925). Few 
copies of his films have been saved. 


LINDHEIM, IRMA LEVY (1886-1978), U.S. Zionist leader. 
She was born in New York City to a wealthy, assimilated fam- 
ily. She was educated in social work at Columbia University. 
During World War 1 she served as an ambulance driver, and 
in 1919 became president of the Seventh District of the Zionist 
Organization. She entered the Jewish Institute of Religion in 
1922 and was accepted as a candidate for a rabbinical degree, 
while continuing her studies at Columbia under John Dewey. 
Irma Lindheim first visited Palestine in 1925 and incorporated 
her experiences into her book Immortal Adventure (1928). 
On her return to the U.S. she devoted herself to work with 
the Jewish National Fund. She became president of Hadassah 
(1926-28), and simultaneously was national vice president of 
the zoa. Attracted by the Halutz philosophy, Irma Lindheim 
joined the Labor Zionist group in 1930 and helped organize 
the League for Labor Palestine in 1932. In 1933 she decided to 
settle in Israel and moved to kibbutz Mishmar ha-Emek. She 
wrote many articles, and her autobiography, Parallel Quest, 


was published in 1962. 
[Gladys Rosen] 


LINDO, English family descended from IsAAc (LORENGO 
RODRIGUES) LINDO (1638-1712), who was born in Badajoz. 
After being penanced in 1656 as a Judaizer by the Inquisition 
in the *Canary Islands, he settled about 1670 in London, where 
he became an elder of the synagogue and was a signatory of 
the *Ascamot of 1694. He was one of the earliest “Jew Brokers” 
of the city (1697). His descendants continued in that capac- 
ity until the 19" century and the entire series of their brokers’ 
medals is preserved. Other members of the family included 
MOSES (1712-1774) who immigrated in 1756 to South Carolina 
and became inspector general and surveyor of indigo, drugs, 
and dyes. He experimented scientifically with dyes and was 
responsible for some ambitious projects. ABRAHAM ALEXAN- 
DER, formerly of Jamaica, wrote pamphlets on the affairs of 
the island, and, in England, against the Reform movement. He 
delivered an address in the Sephardi Synagogue on the death 
of William Iv in 1837. DAVID ABARBANEL (1772-1852), an ac- 
tive English communal worker, was at one time president of 
the elders of the Sephardi community. He was connected by 
marriage to the Disraeli family, and was the mohel of Benjamin 
*Disraeli. His daughter ABIGAIL (1803-1848) wrote Hebrew 
and English and English and Hebrew Vocabulary, also Hebrew 
and English Dialogues (1837; other eds. 1842, 1846) which dis- 
played considerable learning as well as awareness of the po- 
tentialities of Hebrew as a spoken language. ELIAS HAYYIM 
(1783-1865) settled in London after a mercantile career in St. 
Thomas (West Indies) where he was president of the Jewish 
community. He published an English translation of *Manasseh 
Ben Israel's Conciliador (1842), A History of the Jews of Spain 
and Portugal (1848), and a Jewish Calendar for Sixty-four Years 
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(1838) containing much historical information. Some of his 
unpublished translations of Jewish classics are in the library 
of Jews’ College, London. The Lindos were closely related to 
many other Sephardi “cousinhood” families of note in Britain, 
including the *Mocattas and the *Montefiores. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roth, Mag Bibl, index; ALM. Hyamson, Se- 
phardim of England (1951), index; B.A. Elzas, Jews of South Caro- 
lina (1903), 47-67; L. Wolf, Jews in the Canary Islands (1926), index; 
Abrahams, in: JHSEM, 3 (1937), 80-94; J.A.P.M. Andrade, Record of 
the Jews in Jamaica (1941), passim; C. Reznikoff and U.Z. Engelman, 
Jews of Charleston (1950), 23-34; C. Rabin, in Leshonenu la-Am, 137 
(1963). ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: ODNB online; Katz, England, 375-76; 


J. Ranston, The Lindo Legacy (2000). 
[Cecil Roth] 


LINETZKY, ISAAC JOEL (1839-1915), Yiddish and Hebrew 
novelist, essayist, and translator. He was born into a hasidic 
family in Podolia, Ukraine, but in his youth rebelled against 
this milieu and became a spokesman of the Haskalah. Linetzky 
published his first Hebrew article in the journal Ha-Meliz in 
1865 and his first Yiddish article in its Yiddish supplement, 
Kol Mevaser, in 1867. In the same weekly he published his 
novel Dos Poylishe Yingl (“The Polish Boy,” 1869), criticizing 
Jewish life and satirizing Hasidim. His language was coarse, 
colorful, and grotesque. The novel appeared in 30 editions - 
the last in Kiev in 1939. A sequel appeared in 1888 in Shalom 
Aleichem’s almanac, Di Yidishe Folksbibliotek, under the title 
Der Vorem in Khreyn (“The Worm in the Horseradish”) and in 
book form as Nit Toyt, nit Lebedik, oder dem Poylishn Yingls a 
Zun (“Neither Dead nor Alive, or the Polish Boy’s Son,” 1898). 
Linetzky also published various collections under the title 
Linetskis Ksovim (“Linetzky’s Writings,’ 1876), as well as pam- 
phlets and brochures. Among these are Der Beyzer Marshelik 
(“The Angry Jester,’ satirical poems, 1879); Amerika tsi Erets 
Yisroel (“America or the Land of Israel? 1888); and Di Kurtse 
Geografye fun Palestine (“The Short Geography of Palestine, 
1888). In the collections Linetskis Ksovim he formulated his 
positive approach to Yiddish, regarding the language not only 
as a vehicle for enlightenment, but as a medium of literary 
expression. Linetzky translated into Yiddish part of Heinrich 
Graetz’s history of the Jews (1883-89), Lessing’s Nathan der 
Weise (1884), and J.L. Gordon's Kozo shel Yod. Though Linetz- 
ky’s vogue faded with the rapid development of Yiddish litera- 
ture and the emergence of great writers of the classical period, 
his major novel, Dos Poylishe Yingl, retains an enduring place 
in Yiddish literature. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rejzen, Leksikon, 2 (1927), 165-74; LNYL, 
5 (1963), 163-8; S. Niger, Dertseylers un Romanistn (1946), 77ff.; R. 
Granovsky, Linetzky un Zayn Dor (1941); S. Liptzin, Flowering of 
Yiddish Literature (1963), 77-8. ADD. BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Miron, 


A Traveler Disguised (1973). 
[Elias Schulman] 


LINGLE, LINDA (1953-_), governor of Hawaii. Born Linda 


Cutter in St. Louis, Missouri, she moved with her family to 
southern California at the age of 12, attending public school 
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in Van Nuys. She graduated from California State University 
at Northridge in 1975 and then relocated to Hawaii to join her 
father. In Honolulu, Lingle worked as public information of- 
ficer for the Hawaii Teamsters and Hotel Workers Union. Af- 
ter moving to Moloka’i, she founded the Moloka’i Free Press, a 
community newspaper serving the island’s 6,000 residents. 

In 1980 Lingle began her political career with election 
to the Maui County Council, where she served two five-year 
terms, first as a representative of Moloka’i, then as a member- 
at-large. In 1990 she was elected mayor of Maui County. At 37, 
she was the youngest person to be elected mayor there; she 
was also the first woman and the only non-Maui-born per- 
son to have held the office. She served two terms as mayor, 
focusing on the growth of the tourism industry and the de- 
velopment of new jobs. 

Lingle ran for governor of Hawaii in 1998, losing by less 
than one percent of the vote. She was nevertheless elected 
chair of the Republican Party in Hawaii; during her tenure 
the Republican Party gained seats in both houses of Hawaii’s 
state legislature. In 2002 Lingle was again nominated as the 
Republican candidate for governor, running on a platform of 
“new beginnings” that emphasized reform. She was elected as 
Hawaii's first woman governor. With former Vermont gover- 
nor Madeleine Kunin, she is one of only two Jewish women 
governors in U.S. history. 

As governor, Lingle worked to promote tourism and eco- 
nomic growth and to balance the state budget. She cited in- 
creased access to health care as a priority, as well as the reduc- 
tion of crime and substance abuse. Considered a rising star in 
the Republican Party, Lingle served as temporary convention 
chair for the 2004 Republican National Convention, fulfill- 
ing the role of permanent convention chair Dennis Hastert, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, when Hastert was 
not on the dais. 

In 2004 Lingle signed a Memorandum of Understanding 
between the state of Hawaii and the government of Israel, in- 
tended to promote cooperation for research and development 
in the fields of agriculture and aquaculture. She has continu- 
ally claimed that her Jewish identity has given her a greater 
sensitivity to the diversity of religious and ethnic backgrounds 


of her constituents. 
[Dorothy Bauhoff (24 ed.)] 


LINGUISTIC LITERATURE, HEBREW. This article is ar- 
ranged according to the following outline: 


INTRODUCTION 
Foreword 
The Beginning of Linguistic Literature 
Linguistic Literature and its Background 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF LINGUISTIC LITERATURE 
Foreword: A Well-Defined Unit 
The Four Periods 
THE CRITERIA OF DIVISION 
PERIOD I: THE FIRST ATTEMPTS 
PERIOD II: THE CREATIVE PERIOD 
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PERIOD III: THE PERIOD OF DISSEMINATION 
PERIOD IV: THE “STANDSTILL” 
The Motivating Factors for Writing on Linguistics 
Description of the Language 
BIBLICAL HEBREW 
THE STATUS OF POST-BIBLICAL HEBREW 
Comparison with Aramaic and Arabic 
COMPARISON AS A MEANS TO A BETTER 
UNDERSTANDING OF HEBREW 
COMPARISON WITH ARAMAIC 
COMPARISON WITH ARABIC 
General Works 
Lexicography 
THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE DICTIONARIES 
THE DICTIONARY ENTRY 
Grammatical Works 
KUTUB AL-LUGHA BY SAADIAH GAON 
WORKS OF HAYYUJ ON WEAK AND GEMINATIVE VERBS 
THE KITAB AL-LUMA’ BY IBN JANAH 
THE GRAMMATICAL WORKS OF PERIOD III 
Sefer Zahot by Abraham ibn Ezra 
Sefer Zikkaron by Joseph Kimhi 
Mahalakh Shevilei ha-Daat by Moses Kimhi 
Mikhlol by David Kimhi 
MA‘ASEH EFOD BY PROFIAT DURAN 
MIKNEH AVRAM BY ABRAHAM DE BALMES 
THE STUDY OF LINGUISTIC LITERATURE 
Fields of Activity 
Publication of the Works 
General Development of Linguistic Literature 
Monographs on Authors and their Works 
Miscellaneous Topics 
AUTHORS AND THEIR WORKS 
FROM THE 16TH CENTURY TO THE PRESENT 
The Beginnings of Christian Hebrew Studies 
Stirrings of Critical Attitudes 
The Classical Historical Method 
Modern Trends 


INTRODUCTION 


Foreword 

The literature of linguistics arose against a background of both 
the literature of the *masorah and the exegetical literature of 
the Bible which is incorporated in the Talmuds and in the Mi- 
drashim. Breaking away from them, it came to constitute an 
independent branch of literature, with its own delimitations 
of subject matter, its own system, and phraseology. 


The Beginning of Linguistic Literature 

It is generally assumed that its formation was completed by the 
beginning of the tenth century c.k. at the latest. It is also com- 
monly held that the works of *Saadiah Gaon - Agron (Egron), 
the first edition of which was written in 902, and Kutub al- 
Lugha - are the first two books of linguistics proper — the for- 
mer dealing with lexicography and the latter with grammar. 
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The authors of the 12"* century such as Abraham *Ibn Ezra 
(see for example the list of the “scholars of the language” in 
the introduction to his Moznayim), considered Saadiah Gaon 
to be the first grammarian; so too scholars of the 19” (such 
as Bacher) and 20‘ centuries (Skoss). The creation of this 
branch in Jewish literature was assisted at the beginning of 
the tenth century by a number of factors. First, the shaping 
of the form of the biblical text with regard to its letters, vocal- 
ization, cantillation, and masorah had been completed by the 
school of *Ben-Asher in Tiberias. From among the different 
vocalization systems which the Jews established in the third 
quarter of the first millennium c.e., the Tiberian system had 
already spread in the Diaspora and become established as 
the authoritative vocalization of the biblical text. This vocal- 
ized, cantillation-marked, masorah-bound text would serve 
the grammarian as a faithful source for the Hebrew language 
and he would describe the rules according to it. Secondly, at 
the beginning of the tenth century the cultural centers of the 
Jews were within the realm of influence of Arab culture and 
the contact between the two cultures was already quite close. 
Hence the intellectuals among the Jews already knew the lin- 
guistic teachings of the Arabs, which had developed as early 
as the eighth century. The Jewish grammarian was accordingly 
destined to describe the Hebrew language with the concepts 
and tools of that linguistic theory. Thirdly, it is possible that 
the emergence of *Karaism - for which the Bible was the sole 
source of Judaism and which therefore needed to carefully 
scrutinize the meanings of the words in it - stirred even the 
Rabbanite Jews to examine the Bible anew in a way which dif- 
fered both from the masoretic literature and from the talmu- 
dic-midrashic literature. 


Linguistic Literature and Its Background 

It is rather astonishing that the initial emergence of the lin- 
guistic literature of the Jews had to be so late in time. There is, 
however, general agreement that in Semitic this kind of meta- 
linguistic discourse could not have begun before the invention 
of the vowel points. As far as Hebrew is concerned this means 
that linguistic literature could not have begun until after the 
third quarter of the first millennium c.£. However, already 
in the literature of the talmudic period there are statements 
(and expressions) which were later adopted by grammarians 
in their treatises. Bacher (1895, 20-23) cites such statements 
from Sefer Yezirah, Berliner (1879), and others before him, e.g., 
Stern, Mavo le-Korot ha-Lashon, printed together with Teshu- 
vot Talmidei Menahem, etc., 1870, o-x), Gross (on Menahem, 
1872) and after him *Skoss (JQR, 1932/3, 1-12), gathered from 
talmudic and early midrashic literature expressions which 
seem to us grammatical statements. But these statements are 
outside the realm of linguistic literature, and as Goldziher 
(ZOMG, 1880, 375-384) already warned, care has to be taken 
not to attribute linguistic aims to statements whose aims were 
midrashic or mystic. As for the inventors of the nikkudim, it 
goes without saying that the act of providing the biblical text 
with vowel points itself presupposes a well-established pho- 
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nological theory. But the generations which in the seventh 
and eighth centuries participated in this work did not leave 
us any explicit statement of their theory, as they were wholly 
concerned with its realization in providing the Bible text with 
vowel points, cantillation signs, and some other diacritical de- 
vices. Throughout the late eighth and ninth centuries, though, 
Jews produced a vast literature about the masorah. But this 
literature too stands outside the field of linguistics. Indeed, an 
essential difference separates the masoretic literature from the 
linguistic with regard to their respective aims, subjects, meth- 
ods of investigation, and the phrasing of their discussions. The 
literature about the masorah always deals with the actual Bible 
text, ie., with the written form and its actualization in reading. 
Its exclusive aim is to set (or preserve) a norm with regard to 
both the orthography of the Bible and its recitation. Its main 
activity is to enumerate certain types of actual occurrences 
(for example, homographs), to register them in classified lists, 
to provide them with mnemotechnical titles and to formulate 
rules concerning the occurrence of cantillation signs, vowels 
and letters. Abstractions used in these rules are the names of 
the types of cantillation signs, vowel signs, and letters, i.e., ab- 
stractions on the basis of the orthographic form. The masorah 
is an anonymous literary creation produced by many genera- 
tions. Its statements are generally phrased in Aramaic (the 
mnemotechnical statements, for example) or in rhymed He- 
brew prose (see *Masorah). Linguistic literature, on the other 
hand, is an investigation of the Hebrew language, of which 
the biblical text is a survival. Its aim is not to fix (or preserve) 
a norm for the orthography of the text or its recitation, but to 
describe the rules of the language, of which the text is a par- 
tial actualization. It does not enumerate the occurrences in the 
text, but imposes upon the Bible a grid (or system) of abstract 
linguistic units, classified and graded, and illustrates the op- 
erative abstractions by actual occurrences in the text. It then 
draws analogies from occurrences in the Bible to words which 
do not occur in it, whether found in the language or potential 
in it. It even makes assumptions, states principles, and comes 
to conclusions which are applicable to all languages includ- 
ing Hebrew, or specifically to Hebrew. During the ninth cen- 
tury there probably existed a vast literature which while mas- 
oretic substantively is already grammatical adjectively. Some 
remnants of this literature are known, especially through the 
efforts of scholars such as Allony. This type of literature did 
not disappear at the beginning of the tenth century but con- 
tinued to exist, though not as prominently. To this type of 
masoretic (-grammatical) literature belongs also Dikdukei 
ha-Teamim by Aaron Ben Asher (ed. Dotan, 1967), written 
about the same time as Kutub al-Lugha by Saadiah Gaon; but 
the two works are on the opposite sides of the border which 
separates masorah literature from linguistic literature. Dik- 
dukei ha-Teamim deals with cantillation signs, the vocaliza- 
tion of certain occurrences, and the ways of noting the sewa’. 
It contains sections taken from the literature written about 
the masorah which the author then endorses. Some hold that 
this compilation is a “new creation” (Dothan), while others 
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believe that it was purposely done “uncritically” (Kurt Lewy). 
Everyone admits that it represents the end of the literature 
which aspired to fix a norm for the text. In Kutub al-Lugha, 
Saadiah Gaon opens his discussion with general suppositions 
(muqaddamat, maarif, qaw@id), some of which are universal 
in his opinion, while others are specific to Hebrew. On the 
basis of these suppositions he formulates rules of language 
(qawanin). He does not count the occurrences but classifies 
and grades his abstractions and calculates their number. He 
does not even need the actual occurrences of the text, except 
as concrete illustrations of his abstractions. He even considers 
what is possible in the language and what is not (such as the 
precluded combinations of sounds). Aaron Ben Asher wrote in 
Hebrew in rhymed prose, while Saadiah, under the influence 
of Arabic linguistics, even borrowed its form of presentation. 
Thus Saadiah Gaon crossed the border which divides Maso- 
rah literature from linguistic literature. While Ben Asher, the 
last of the masoretes, was also among those who brought the 
literature about the Masorah to its zenith, Saadiah Gaon was 
the first grammarian among the Jews. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF LINGUISTIC LITERATURE 


Foreword: A Well-Defined Unit 

Until the beginning of the 16" century the authors of linguistic 
literature were almost exclusively Jewish. (Members of other 
religions, such as the Christians, who did produce works about 
Hebrew linguistics at the beginning of the 16" century did so 
only on the basis of the work of earlier or contemporary Jew- 
ish authors.) This literature, excepting the work of Samaritan 
grammarians, had two joint bases: the Masoretic Text of the 
Bible and the Arabic approach to grammar. Notwithstanding 
the differences of approach and opinion among the authors, 
it may be assumed that this literature consolidated into one 
linguistic school; and it is still the only one which the Jews 
have established in the investigation of the Hebrew language. 
Founded though it is on the two bases, it is worthwhile to con- 
sider this literature, whose course of development spans six 
centuries, as one well-defined and well-delimited unit in the 
history of the literature which deals with the scientific study 
of the Hebrew language. 


The Four Periods 

THE CRITERIA OF DIVISION. This unit can be divided into 
two parts, the border separating them being the middle of the 
12 century, and two periods can be distinguished in each 
of the parts: 

1. The time of the first attempts, which extends from the 
beginning of linguistic literature until the end of the tenth 
century. 

u. The creative period, which reaches the middle of the 
12h century; 

ul. The period of dissemination, ending in the first half 
of the 13" century; 

iv. The period of the “standstill? which extends to the 
first half of the 16 century. 
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The first period is separated from the second by the pub- 
lication of the works of Judah Hayydj. An historical event sep- 
arates the second from the third period: the tribulations of 
1148 in Spain, followed by the migration of the Spanish schol- 
ars to the Christian lands. The third period is separated from 
the fourth by the appearance of the Mikhlol of David *Kimhi. 
The fourth period ends with the first attempts of the Christian 
authors to write grammars for the Hebrew language - Johann 
*Reuchlin (1506), Sebastian *Muenster (1542) — in order to 
spread the knowledge of Hebrew among the Christians, and 
with Mikneh Avram (1523), the first systematic methodical 
attempt to apply Latin linguistics to the Hebrew language. A 
short survey of each period follows: 


PERIOD I: THE FIRST ATTEMPTS. Throughout the tenth 
century c.£. works dealing with language were written (all in 
Arabic) in the East and in North Africa. In the second half 
of the century works were produced in Spain as well, but in 
Hebrew. It is in this period that the first attempts were made 
at exposition on the Hebrew language: the Agron of Saadiah 
Gaon is the first attempt at establishing a prototype of a dic- 
tionary for Hebrew, while Kutub al-Lugha is the first grammar 
of biblical Hebrew. In the second quarter of the century Judah 
*Ibn Quraysh wrote his Risdla, the first attempt at systematic 
comparison of biblical words, to Aramaic words, to Hebrew 
words from the Mishnah and Talmud, and to Arabic words. 
In Kitab al-Sab‘in Lafza al-Mufrada Saadiah Gaon had already 
tried to explain hapax legomena of the Bible according to their 
use in rabbinic literature. At about the same time *Dunash ibn 
Tamim also dealt with the close connection between Hebrew 
and Arabic in the area of vocabulary. Toward the middle of 
the century David b. Abraham *Alfasi wrote the first compre- 
hensive dictionary for Hebrew and biblical Aramaic, known 
in Arabic as Jami’ al-Alfaz, and in Hebrew as al-Agron. In 
the third quarter of the century *Menahem ibn Saruq wrote 
his Mahberet, the first comprehensive dictionary for biblical 
Hebrew and Aramaic to be written in Hebrew, and also the 
first linguistic work written in Spain. Controversy over the 
Mahberet was then carried on in Hebrew until the end of the 
period and involved *Dunash b. Labrat, who wrote 180 criti- 
cisms of Menahem, the students of Menahem who replied to 
some of those criticisms, and a student of Dunash who in turn 
answered some of those objections. It is assumed that about 
the same time the “criticism” against Saadiah Gaon was writ- 
ten, allegedly by the same Dunash b. Labrat. However, neither 
the identity of the author of these “criticisms” nor the question 
of the language in which they were written has been clarified 
(see, however, Del Valle Rodriguez and others, section 6 be- 
low). Works of authors who wrote in Arabic (Saadiah Gaon, 
Ibn Quraysh, Ibn Tamim, Alfasi) were widespread in the 11 
century. Grammarians used them and quoted them whether 
they agreed with them or not, and in the East they served as a 
model for authors in the first half of the 11" century (*Abt al- 
Faraj, *Hai Gaon). However, in the middle of the 12"* century, 
with the shift of the centers of Judaism from the Arab realm to 
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the Christian lands, these works, not having been translated 
into Hebrew, were slowly forgotten in the Christian West, be- 
ing remembered only from secondary sources, until ultimately 
they were completely lost. The surviving remnants were dis- 
covered only recently. The works written in Hebrew, however, 
understandably fared better. The Mahberet of Menahem, for 
example, was found in many copies among the Jews of Italy 
and (northern) Franco-German Jewry and its influence con- 
tinued until the end of the 12" century. 


PERIOD II: THE CREATIVE PERIOD. In this period most of 
the works were written in Spain, and all in Arabic. The de- 
scription of biblical Hebrew was completed in these works, 
in the areas of both grammar and the lexicon. About the year 
1000 Hayytj wrote his two works on the Hebrew verb - Kitab 
al-Af al Dhawat Hurif al-Lin and Kitab al-Af al Dhawat al- 
Mithlayn; and thus a new period in the history of Hebrew 
linguistic literature was begun. In these works he applies the 
principle of the tri-radical root which had already been used 
in Arabic language theory since the eighth century. The first 
third of the century saw the controversy over these works of 
Hayytj: by the second decade of the century Jonah *Ibn Janah 
had written his Kitab al-Mustalhag, in which he completed 
that which Hayytj had “overlooked” and in a few instances 
even rejected the analysis of Hayytj, suggesting his own so- 
lutions. *Samuel ha-Nagid wrote Rasd’il al-Rifaq, in which he 
objected to some of the comments made by Jonah ibn Janah 
in his Kitab al-Mustalhag. At that, Jonah ibn Janah replied to 
the Ras@'il al-Rifaq in Kitab al-Tashwir and Samuel ha-Nagid 
replied in turn in his Kitab al-Hujja. Jonah ibn Janah replied 
in Kitab al-Taswia to other objections — reports of which had 
reached him in Saragossa — that the Nagid and his associ- 
ates had voiced against Kitab al-Mustalhag. A work entitled 
Kitab al-Istifa’ was written in Saragossa, adding criticism of 
the works of Hayytj which Ibn Janah had not dealt with in 
Kitab al-Mustalhagq. Ibn Janah replied to this work in Risdlat 
al-Tanbih. Risdlat al-Taqrib wa al-Tashil is another work of 
Ibn Janah, which explained difficult passages in the introduc- 
tions of Hayytj to his works. Even in the second half of the 
13" century a late-developing echo of the dispute surround- 
ing the works of Hayytj was heard - in Meir b. David’s Has- 
sagat ha-Hassagah, in which he defends Hayyij against the 
criticism of Ibn Janah in Kitab al-Mustalhaq. It is reasonable 
to assume that this literature of “objections” and “replies” is 
the written expression of the many penetrating discussions 
which took place orally among intellectuals in Spain during 
the first half of the 11" century. In these disputes investigation 
of language was ever increasing in depth and refinement, and 
linguistic science became more and more consolidated. The 
study of the language never attained such fine and sharp dis- 
tinctions as those in the controversy which developed around 
the works of Hayytj in the generation of Ibn Janah and Samuel 
ha-Nagid. In this controversy such fine issues were discussed 
as: the passive of gal in biblical Hebrew, the use of the term 
inf Tal to indicate the transitive nif al forms, and the use of 
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the term masdar to denote the forms qatol, getol, in Hebrew. 
In the 1040s, far from the noise of the dispute, Ibn Janah and 
Samuel ha-Nagid settled down to summarize their teachings. 
Samuel wrote Kitab al-Istighna’, a dictionary of biblical He- 
brew, which in many ways (such as its scope, arrangement 
of entries, wealth of references, and the precise mention of 
earlier authors) is perhaps the zenith of lexicography of the 
Hebrew language. It was lost, however, and only a few small 
remnants have survived. Ibn Janah set down with the wisdom 
of age a complete description of biblical Hebrew in his work 
Kitab al-Tanqih, which consists of two parts: Kitab al-Luma‘ 
(grammar) and Kitab al-Usul (a dictionary). This two-part 
work, with the writings of Hayytj and the shorter works of Ibn 
Janah mentioned above, form the first complete description of 
biblical Hebrew, and no similar work - comparable in scope, 
depth, and precision — was written until modern times. This 
description constitutes the high point of linguistic thought in 
all the literature under discussion. In the second half of the 
11 century certain Bible commentaries used the grammatical 
analyses and the dictionary definitions found in the works of 
Hayydj, Ibn Janah, and Samuel ha-Nagid. A series of mono- 
graphs on defined linguistic issues was also written, in which 
their authors tried to go more profoundly into the teachings of 
their predecessors. Isaac *Ibn Yashush wrote Kitab al-Tasarif 
apparently on the subject of inflection, in the middle of the 
century, but it has been lost. In the third quarter of the cen- 
tury Moses b. Samuel *Gikatilla wrote Kitab al-Tadhkir wa al- 
Tanith, a monograph concerning grammatical gender based 
on the statements of Ibn Janah in Kitab al-Luma’, chapter 37 
(38), and on various entries in Kitab al-Usil. At the end of the 
third quarter of the century Judah *Ibn Balam tried to give an 
exhaustive description of the particles of Hebrew in his Kitab 
Hurif al-Maani; this subject had already intrigued Abt al- 
Faraj at the beginning of the century and Ibn Janah in Kitab al- 
Usul. He also dealt with two topics which had not as yet been 
described systematically: denominative verbs in his Kitab al- 
Af al al-Mushtaqqa min al-Asma’, and homonyms in his Kitab 
al-Tajnis. In the last quarter of the century Isaac *Ibn Bartin 
wrote Kitab al-Muwazana bayn al-Lugha al-'Ibraniyya wa al- 
Lugha al-‘Arabiyya (“The Book of Comparison between the 
Hebrew and the Arabic Languages”); it is the most complete 
in-depth study of the relationship between Hebrew and Arabic 
until that time. In contrast to Ibn Quraysh, Ibn Tamim, Du- 
nash b. Labrat and others who dealt with the comparison be- 
tween Hebrew and Arabic in relation to vocabulary, Ibn Baran 
also deals with grammar in the introduction to this work. It 
seems that introductions to linguistics were also written, such 
as Sefer ha-Mafteah (2) of Levi *Ibn Altabban, composed in 
the third quarter of the century, and perhaps adaptations were 
made, such as al-Kamil (?) of *Jacob b. Eleazar. Commentar- 
ies and criticism were written too, such as “pseudo-Ibn Yas- 
hush,’ which was probably an explanation of statements of 
Samuel ha-Nagid. There were also works written of which we 
have only heard and whose very names are unknown, such as 
the writing of *David ha-Dayyan ibn Hajjar, which apparently 
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concerned the vowels. In the second quarter of the 12" cen- 
tury Moses *Ibn Ezra wrote in Arabic his Kitab al-Muhddara 
wa al-Mudhdakara, the first Hebrew poetics. The authors of 
this period are the great creators of Hebrew linguistics. It is 
they who determined its scope, consolidated its system, and 
formulated its rules. It is they who fixed its terminology and 
phraseology: in part Aramaic-Hebrew, being drawn from the 
Masorah literature, and in part Arabic, being borrowed from 
Arabic linguistic literature. 


PERIOD III: THE PERIOD OF DISSEMINATION. ‘The tribula- 
tions of 1148 caused a sudden cessation of original contribu- 
tions in Hebrew linguistics. The Jewish intellectuals of Spain 
who were exiled to Italy and to southern France brought with 
them the works which had been written in Spain and began to 
spread their contents among intellectuals in their new lands. 
The dissemination was accomplished in two ways: Hebrew ad- 
aptations and Hebrew translations. The Spanish exiles began 
to compose works in Hebrew which are nothing more than 
summaries of the ideas of Hayyij, Ibn Janah, Samuel ha-Nagid 
and other authors who had taught them. These adaptations in- 
clude the grammatical works which Abraham ibn Ezra wrote 
during his wanderings in Italy and France between 1140 and 
1160: Moznayim (Rome, 1140); a work defending Saadiah Gaon 
(title unknown); Sefat Yeter (= Sefer Yesod Diqduq) (Lucca, 
1140-45); and Zahot (Mantua, 1145); Sefer ha-Shem and Yesod 
Mispar (both in Beziers before 1155), and Safah Berurah (ap- 
parently also in southern France). In 1161 Salomon ibn Parhon 
wrote Mahberet he-Arukh in Salerno, Italy, which is so faithful 
a representation of the works of Hayytj and Ibn Janah that it 
was once mistaken for a condensed translation of them. Jo- 
seph *Kimhi wrote his Sefer Zikkaron in Narbonne. To con- 
clude the survey of adaptations, the Sefer ha-Makor of Isaac 
ha-Levi may be mentioned. On the other hand, Spanish ex- 
iles began to translate into Hebrew the most important works 
that had been written in Spain. Moses ha-Kohen Gikatilla had 
already translated the two important works of Hayytj by the 
third quarter of the 11" century, thus being the first to render 
grammatical works from Arabic into Hebrew. Abraham ibn 
Ezra translated the three works of Hayyij again, apparently 
in Rome in 1140. Judah ibn *Tibbon completed his translation 
of Kitab al-Tangih of Ibn Janah in 1171 at Lunel, calling it Sefer 
ha-Diqdua: the first part of it, Kitab al-Luma’, under the title 
Sefer ha-Riqmah; and Kitab al-Usul under the name Sefer ha- 
Shorashim. From Judah ibn Tibbon we know of other attempts 
to translate Kitab al-Usal. At the end of the 12" century (or at 
any rate no later than the second quarter of the 13" century) 
Obadiah ha-Sefardi translated the Kitab al-Mustalhag of Ibn 
Janah, calling it Sefer ha-Hassagah. At Beziers in the mid-13 
century, Solomon b. Joseph b. Job translated Ibn Janah’s Kitab 
al-Taswia (“The Book of Rebuke”) under the incorrect title 
Sefer ha-Hashvaah (“The Book of Comparison”), and Risdlat 
al-Tanbih, which he called also Sefer ha-Maaneh. There is also 
an anonymous translation of the three monographs of Judah 
ibn Balam. Complete or almost complete copies of all these 
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translations exist, except for those of Ben Job, of which only 
fragments are extant. In the last quarter of the 12"* century 
Moses b. Joseph Kimhi wrote Mahalakh Shevilei ha-Daat, for 
which he already used the works of Abraham ibn Ezra and 
even those of Joseph Kimhi. David Kimhi ended the work 
of adaption with his Sefer Mikhlol. This work is constructed 
in the same way as the Kitab al-Tanqih of Ibn Janah. It also 
consists of two parts: grammar - Mikhlol, and lexicon - Sefer 
ha-Shorashim. For the content he drew upon the works of 
Hayytj and Ibn Janah, apparently in their Hebrew transla- 
tions, and upon the works of adaptors who preceded him. In 
the Mikhlol the theoretical foundations, the methodological 
clarifications, the substantiations and explanations were re- 
duced, and the mechanical, technical, paradigmatic side ap- 
pended. The author gave prominence to the verb, devoting 
much space to it. This work of David Kimhi, which did more 
than any other to spread the ideas of Ibn Janah among the He- 
brew-reading intellectuals, is the one which helped cause Ibn 
Janah’s own works to be forgotten. While the two parts of Sefer 
Mikhlol were printed many times (Heleq ha-’Inyan [Sefer ha- 
Shorashim] from 1480, and Heleq ha-Digdugq [Mikhlol] from 
1532-34), the works of Ibn Janah himself were not published, 
even in their Hebrew translations, until the second half of the 
196 century. At the end of the period under discussion Moses 
b. Isaac of London wrote Sefer ha-Shoham, the first linguis- 
tic work written by a Franco-German Jew upon the basis of 
the linguistic theory of the Spanish grammarians, as found 
in the writings of Abraham ibn Ezra, Parhon, and Joseph 
Kimhi, and in the translation of the works of Hayyij and of 
Kitab al-Mustalhaq. 

Although the works of adaptation and translation ob- 
viously made but a slight original contribution to linguistic 
thought, it would be difficult to exaggerate the importance of 
this literary activity. It was the translators and adaptors who 
saved Hebrew linguistics from oblivion and made it a perma- 
nent branch in the history of Jewish literature. They also trans- 
lated into Hebrew the Arabic grammatical terms used in the 
works of Hayytj and Ibn Janah, and they fixed a mode of ex- 
position for grammatical and lexicographical issues, that has 
existed until today in the study and teaching of the Hebrew 
language and in Hebrew biblical exegesis. 


PERIOD IV: THE “STANDSTILL.” During this period the West 
produced as much literature as during period 111, yet from the 
aspect of quality there was almost a complete lack of progress. 
This period in the West bears the stamp of the almost exclu- 
sive influence of the works of period 111, primarily that of the 
Mikhlol of David Kimhi. Since the works of period 11, which 
were written in Arabic, were forgotten, the Mikhlol became the 
authoritative formulation of Hebrew linguistics, the authorita- 
tive source for grammarians and lexicographers. The unshak- 
able prestige of the Mikhlol was further strengthened by the 
widespread distribution of the Bible commentary of David 
Kimhi. Some of the authors of period 1v copy the statements 
of David Kimhi in the most minute detail, while others take 
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over most of his theories, though critically. No matter what, 
they were always dependent on his work. Most of the books 
of this period are partial adaptations of their sources and are 
of a practical nature, such as introductions to the study of He- 
brew, and textbooks or learning aids to vocalizers of the bib- 
lical text. Despite the standstill of this period, however, spo- 
radic attempts were made at widening the scope of linguistic 
literature. A chapter on the rules of poetic meter was regularly 
included in grammars and even complete works on poetics 
and rhetoric were written. A few dictionaries were written for 
types of post-biblical Hebrew, such as al-Murshid al-Kafi by 
Tanhum Yerushalmi, which was a dictionary of the Mishneh 
Torah of Maimonides, and Tishbi by Elijah (Bahur) *Levita, 
which is a partial dictionary of talmudic and post-talmudic 
Hebrew. Elijah Levita also wrote a dictionary for the Aramaic 
of the Targumim of the Bible, entitled Meturgeman. The first 
dictionaries of synonyms were also written: Hotam Tokhnit 
of Abraham *Bedersi (second half of the 13'* century) and 
Ohel Moed of Solomon b. Abraham of Urbino (1480). In the 
second quarter of the 15" century Isaac b. Kalonymus wrote 
Meir Nativ (or Yair Nativ) in Provence - the first concordance 
of biblical Hebrew. At the beginning of the 15" century Jehiel 
of Italy wrote Makre Dardekei, a Hebrew-Italian-Arabic dic- 
tionary, the first of its type. In the manner of Rashi, Abraham 
ibn Ezra, the Kimhis, and others, several authors began to cite 
foreign loanwords from the vernaculars of the Jews and the 
languages of the Christian environment, in dictionaries, gram- 
mars, and commentaries. A small number of works written 
during this period are concerned with theoretical issues. First, 
the demand for basing linguistics upon logic began to make 
itself felt. In a way this was a rebellion against the mechanical 
nature of the Mikhlol and a return to the theoretical nature of 
Kitab al-Luma‘. This tendency is already felt in the surviving 
portions of the work of Nethanel (b. al-Fayyami) of Yemen, 
of the 12" (?) century. It is prominent in Ratukot Kesef of Jo- 
seph ibn *Kaspi, who lived in Provence in the first third of the 
14" century. It is most outstanding in Maaseh Efod of Profiat 
*Duran (1403), which also contains criticism of the Mikhlol. 
Theoretically there is a dialectical return in this work to Ibn 
Janah, and this is one of the two most important contributions 
of this period to linguistics. Secondly, contact with Latin lin- 
guistics increased, i.e., as it was represented by such scholars 
as Donatus. Joseph Kimhi was already influenced by this con- 
tact at the time when he mentioned the grammatica of Latin 
together with the nahw (grammar) of Arabic. This influence 
is especially noticeable at the very end of the period. In 1523 
Abraham de *Balmes in his Mikneh Avram tries to apply the 
ideas of Latin grammar to the description of the Hebrew lan- 
guage. Thus he devotes a chapter, the seventh, entitled Harka- 
vah (“composition”), to the syntax of the Hebrew word. ‘This 
work, together with Maaseh Efod of Profiat Duran, constitutes 
the most important contribution of the period, and actually 
begins a new chapter in the history of this literature. In 1506 
Johann Reuchlin published Rudimenta Linguae Hebraicae. 
Based on David Kimhi, it is the first Christian work for the 
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instruction of Hebrew to Christians. In Basle in 1541, Sebas- 
tian Muenster wrote Melekhet ha-Dikduk ha-Shalem, which is 
based on the work of Elijah Levita. Thus it was that research 
into the Hebrew language ceased being exclusively Jewish and 
became part of European culture; with this too a new period 
in the history of Hebrew linguistic literature began. 


The Motivating Factors for Writing on Linguistics 

Around the end of the first millennium c.£. writing about lin- 
guistic issues was a new phenomenon in Jewish literature, con- 
sidered by many important people as a vain, senseless activity. 
Therefore, in their introductions, the authors discuss the mo- 
tivating factors which stimulated them to write their linguistic 
works. They seek to prove to their readers that it is incumbent 
upon Jews to take up the investigation of their language and 
their arguments include the following points: (1) language is 
the means for all discernment and linguistics is the means for 
all investigation and wisdom; (2) the fulfillment of the com- 
mandments depends upon the understanding of the written 
word, and in turn, the proper knowledge of the language is 
impossible without the aid of linguistics; (3) the Hebrew lan- 
guage is the most ancient tongue and the most perfect. When 
it was a living language it was incomparably rich and exten- 
sive, and had the Jews not been exiled from their land knowl- 
edge of it would now be complete. However, because of the 
exile it was forgotten for the most part and only a small part 
of it remained - i.e., the part contained in the 24 books of the 
Bible and another small segment contained in rabbinic liter- 
ature. The Jews face the danger that their knowledge of their 
language will continue to be defective, or even forgotten alto- 
gether, because of their wanderings and the distance in time 
from the years when Hebrew was a living language. They are 
therefore obliged to preserve their cognition of the language 
in every way. In order to safeguard this knowledge the authors 
undertook to write their works. Consequently they had a two- 
fold purpose. On the one hand they wanted to increase the 
knowledge of the language and thereby aid the understand- 
ing of the written word, and on the other hand they wanted 
to provide Hebrew writers with a suitable literary tool, and to 
prevent them from deviating from the rules of the exemplary 
language of the Bible. These two aims are already expressed by 
Saadiah Gaon, reappearing in a new guise in the authors who 
follow him. The actual motivation for producing a particu- 
lar work, though, was sometimes polemical. The controversy 
which raged between Saadiah and the Karaites motivated him 
to write al-Sab’in Lafza al-Mufrada. Later the frequent debates 
with the Christians stimulated the Jews to establish linguistic 
aids for themselves. Isaac b. Kalonymus wrote the first concor- 
dance to the Bible in the middle of the 15" century as an aid 
in refuting the proofs which Christians cited from Scripture. 
It is possible that this was also one of the motivations behind 
the writing of a Hebrew-Italian—Arabic dictionary at the be- 
ginning of the 15" century in Southern Italy. Controversies 
existed even among the grammarians themselves. The history 
of linguistic literature contains a succession of “criticisms,” 
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“replies,” and “replies” to the replies, a characteristic case be- 
ing the above-mentioned exchange involving Menahem and 
Dunash. About two hundred years afterwards Jacob *Tam 
wrote Hakhraot (“Decisions”), intending to decide between 
the Mahberet of Menahem and the “objections” of Dunash. 
Joseph Kimhi criticized the “Decisions” of Jacob Tam in his 
Sefer ha-Galui, and Benjamin, a student of Jacob Tam, replied 
to the criticism of Joseph Kimhi. There is another work also 
attributed to Dunash, criticizing the linguistic works of Saa- 
diah Gaon, but as yet there has been no satisfactory identifica- 
tion of the author. Abraham ibn Ezra wrote Sefer ha-Haganah 
(Pseudo-Sefat Yeter) to defend Saadiah Gaon against the “criti- 
cism” mentioned above. Mention has already been made of the 
controversy which raged about the works of Hayytij, between 
Ibn Janah and his group and Samuel ha-Nagid and his group. 
In 1517 Elisha b. Abraham wrote Magen David in Constan- 
tinople, defending David Kimhi against the 60 “objections” 
which Profiat Duran had raised against his work. 


Description of the Language 

BIBLICAL HEBREW. From the motivating factors for this 
writing, it is easy to imagine that they dealt mainly with the 
language of the Bible. This language is considered complete 
and ideal: There is harmony and balance in its structure; it has 
been measured in the scales of justice and law; its rules are 
logical and its expressions clear. It is free of error and contra- 
diction; everything in it can be explained and substantiated. 
Yet these characteristics are not obvious from the actual text, 
rather being hidden in it, so that it is the main task of gram- 
mar to reveal them after detailed investigation. Such investi- 
gation thus becomes the main object of the grammarian. This 
self-imposed limitation to biblical Hebrew is already notice- 
able in the Agron of Saadiah Gaon, where about 80% of the 
words explained are from the Bible. It is likewise clear from 
the Kutub al-Lugha, in which he discusses nothing but the 
grammar of Bible. This attitude prevailed among the authors 
who followed him, and lasted for centuries. 


THE STATUS OF POST-BIBLICAL HEBREW. All types of post- 
biblical Hebrew, including mishnaic Hebrew, were marked as 
inferior and degenerate, for the fate of the language suppos- 
edly resembled that of the people. During the entire period 
under discussion not even one grammar on mishnaic He- 
brew was written, nor any one work which described biblical 
Hebrew and mishnaic Hebrew as one. Still, mishnaic Hebrew 
was granted a special status; since the sages lived and worked 
at a time closer to the prophets, it was assumed that details of 
language remained in the Mishnah which were not included 
in the Bible. Therefore they used the Mishnah for their works, 
especially for understanding difficult words, such as hapax le- 
gomena. This comparison, mostly lexical, was already begun 
by Saadiah Gaon in al-Sab‘in Lafza al-Mufrada. Ibn Quraysh 
followed him in his Risdla, and all the others continued it. Ibn 
Janah in Kitab al-Luma‘ compares biblical Hebrew to mish- 
naic 28 times, and in Kitab al-Usiil 307 times. Needless to say, 
it never occurred to these grammarians to describe the He- 
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brew used in post-mishnaic texts, such as piyyutim. They nei- 
ther listed its forms nor explained its words. They did not even 
deal with the Hebrew used in the writings of the Spanish poets 
who were their contemporaries. Only infrequently did they 
cite a verse of poetry and then it was not because they were 
interested in a practical description of its language, but rather 
to criticize or invalidate it, or to endorse it in accordance with 
usage found (whether frequently or rarely) in the Bible, or ac- 
cording to the virtually possible use of biblical language. There 
were some who were very severe in these roundabout judg- 
ments (such as Moses ibn Ezra and Abraham ibn Ezra), and 
others who were lenient (Ibn Janah). The dichotomy between 
biblical and post-biblical Hebrew was absolute in the gram- 
mars and dictionaries. However, in works of poetics, illustra- 
tive examples were cited from both biblical and post-biblical 
poetry. Saadiah Gaon in Agron likewise cites the paytanim of 
Palestine for illustration, and Moses ibn Ezra quotes the po- 
ets of Spain in Kitab al-Muhdadara wa-l-Mudhdakara. Because 
of this dichotomy, as time passed special dictionaries were 
compiled for post-biblical varieties of Hebrew: Rav Hai Gaon 
composed towards the end of the first millennium his Kitab 
al-Hawi, an anagrammatic dictionary covering the Bible and 
the entire post-biblical Hebrew and Aramaic literature up to 
his time. *Nathan b. Jehiel wrote Arukh, a dictionary cover- 
ing the Talmuds and the Midrashim, at the beginning of the 
12 century, while in the middle of the 13" century, Tanhum 
Yerushalmi wrote Al-Murshid al-Kafi (mentioned above), 
an extensive work in Arabic for the Hebrew of the Mishneh 
Torah of Maimonides, which of course includes most of the 
vocabulary of mishnaic Hebrew. In 1541 Elijah Levita wrote 
Tishbi, which is, as mentioned above, a partial dictionary for 
the Hebrew of the Talmud and post-talmudic literature. Also 
extant are 15'- and 16-century Yemenite dictionaries for 
Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah, based also on his commentary 
to the Mishnah. 


Comparison with Aramaic and Arabic 

COMPARISON AS A MEANS TO A BETTER UNDERSTANDING 
OF HEBREW. From the very beginning of linguistic literature 
the authors compared Hebrew to Aramaic and Arabic, as a 
means to their main goal, the clarification of biblical Hebrew. 
Their explanation for this was as follows: Hebrew is the old- 
est of languages; in Genesis 11:1 it is called “one language and 
one speech,’ being “the language which Adam laid down.’ The 
three languages were “one language” at their source, and even 
after they separated from one another, Hebrew remained the 
“principal one,’ the others being “derivative” languages. In 
any event, because of the common origin and because of the 
geographical closeness of their first users, there is a high de- 
gree of affinity between them from borrowing, as well as from 
source. Although Arabic continued in all its richness and to 
a large extent so did Aramaic, Hebrew was for the most part 
forgotten. Hebrew linguistics was therefore likely to be aided 
by these two languages in solving difficult problems in the 
investigation of biblical language, such as the explanation of 
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certain place-names in the Bible, hapax legomena, and rare 
forms. The resultant comparative linguistic studies chiefly in- 
volved vocabulary, and sometimes grammar as well. A similar 
explanation is already found early in linguistic literature, as 
for example, in the Risdla of Ibn Quraysh. 


COMPARISON WITH ARAMAIC. Everyone agreed on the ne- 
cessity for the comparison to Aramaic, Alfasi and Menahem 
even including biblical Aramaic in their dictionaries. At the 
beginning of the 11 century Abt al-Faraj devoted the eighth 
chapter of his al-Mushtamil to the grammatical comparison 
between Hebrew and biblical Aramaic, while Ibn Janah com- 
pares Hebrew to Aramaic ten times in Kitab al-Luma‘ and 
266 times in Kitab al-Usil. Moses b. Isaac (middle of the 13" 
century) added a lexicon of biblical Aramaic to the third part 
of his Sefer ha-Shoham, and in 1531 Elijah Levita wrote Me- 
turgeman, a dictionary for the Aramaic in the Targumim of 
the Bible. 


COMPARISON WITH ARABIC. Comparison with Arabic was 
also instituted at the start of linguistic literature. Whereas the 
authors of the tenth century - Dunash ibn Tamim, Alfasi, and 
Dunash b. Labrat - dealt with comparison in the area of vo- 
cabulary, Ibn Quraysh also used it somewhat for grammar. 
However, Menahem and his disciples were opposed to such 
comparisons. Dunash b. Labrat felt compelled to compile a list 
of 167 Hebrew words “whose solution is their meaning in Ara- 
bic,” in order to prove to him the necessity of comparison with 
Arabic, and to “accuse” Menahem of having himself followed 
the system of such comparison when he used in his defini- 
tions the term 1¥0W7) (“as its sound”) which was understood 
by Dunash “as its meaning in Arabic.” Yet this opposition con- 
tinued, so that Ibn Janah, who compares Hebrew to Arabic 56 
times in Kitab al-Luma‘ and 254 times in Kitab al-Usil, was 
obliged (in the introduction to the former work) to explain 
the nature of the comparison between the two languages in 
an apologetic tone. However, despite the opposition, the com- 
parison between the two languages, which reached its peak in 
Ibn Bartin’s Kitab al-Muwazana bayn al-Lugha al-‘Tbraniyya 
wal-Lugha al-‘Arabiyya, became an important methodological 
tool in Hebrew linguistics. The topic of linguistic comparisons 
has been thoroughly studied by Maman (2004; see section 12 
under Authors and Their Works below). 


General Works 

There are two main types of works in linguistic literature: the 
grammar and the dictionary. This division was already devel- 
oped by Saadiah Gaon: Agron is the first attempt known to us 
of a prototype of a dictionary, while Kutub al-Lugha is the first 
grammar of which we know. Yet the clear delimitation of the 
areas of grammar and lexicography was a slow process, which 
ended only in the 1040s with the Kitab al-Tanqih of Ibn Janah. 
Prior to Kitab al-Tanqih general linguistic works were usually 
written without any differentiation of categories whatever. One 
work of this type is that of Abi al-Faraj, the greatest Karaite 
grammarian, written at the beginning of the 11" century in 
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Jerusalem. The author gave it the interesting title: Kitab al- 
Mushtamil ‘ald al-Usiil wa al-Fusil fi al-Lugha al-‘Ibraniyya 
(“The Comprehensive Book of the Roots and Branches, i.e., 
of the General and Particular Principles, of the Hebrew Lan- 
guage”). It is mentioned by Ibn Janah, who was his junior, as 
well as by Ibn Bal’am, Moses ibn Ezra, and Abraham ibn Ezra. 
It is quite an extensive work, its largest manuscript covering 
579 pages, and is divided as follows: Part 1 is on the ten prin- 
ciples (usiul) which can be applied to any word whose form 
needs to be established; Part 11, with 18 chapters, deals with 
infinitives; Part 111 deals with the letters of the alphabet and 
their division into basic letters (jawhariyya) and servile letters 
(khawddim); Part 1v deals with particles; Part v, containing 16 
chapters, is a potpourri of grammatical issues (such as gen- 
der, number, relation (nisba), conjunctive pronouns, the tran- 
sitive and intransitive verb, and so on), lexicological matters 
(such as synonyms and homonyms), and other points; Part 
vi deals with the conjugation of the verb h-I-kh; Part vir is a 
lexicographical section, in which verbs of at least three radi- 
cals are arranged according to the anagram system; and Part 
vill is a comparison of Hebrew and biblical Aramaic. The first 
general dictionaries (the Al-Agron of Alfasi and Mahberet of 
Menahem) are to some degree also comprehensive linguistic 
works, discussing grammatical issues both in introductions 
(and with Alfasi also in prefaces to the sections) and within 
the entries themselves in the form of digressions. Both in the 
“criticisms” of Dunash and the “replies” of the pupils, gram- 
matical issues are raised along with lexicographical matters. 
In his introduction to his “criticism” Dunash set out concisely 
and by chapter titles, a programmatic plan for the benefit of 
authors of mahbarot. Among the “replies” of the pupils of 
Menahem one finds the “long objection,’ the first (polemi- 
cal) discussion of the rules of meter for the poetry of Spain. 
Hence it is in Jonah ibn Janah’s Kitab al-Tanqih that grammar 
and lexicography are first delimited. In Kitab al-Luma‘ (gram- 
mar) the author refers to his dictionary 33 times and in Kitab 
al-Usiul (dictionary) he refers 146 times to his grammar, thus 
clearly dividing the two main fields of linguistics. 


Lexicography 

THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE DICTIONARIES. The division 
of the letters of the alphabet into base letters and supplemen- 
tal letters, first found in the writings of Saadiah Gaon, is used 
by the early authors in the arrangement of their dictionaries. 
In the first part of Agron, the words are listed in the alphabeti- 
cal order of their first two base letters, but those words which 
are written with sin in the Bible are listed there under samekh. 
Saadiah Gaon is also inconsistent when the second letter is 
waw or yod, and does not bother at all about the alphabetical 
order of the letters which follow the second letter. It is in his 
writings too that we first find the combination of incompat- 
ible consonants, listed in the Agron under such entries as ‘a 
7, 70, and treated as “non-existent”; in the second part of the 
Agron the words are arranged in alphabetical order according 
to their final letters. These two arrangements were supposed 
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to serve the purpose for which the Agron was written; the first 
was to supply the paytanim with a list of words for acrostics, 
while the second was for rhymes. No other Hebrew diction- 
ary is known in which the entries are arranged alphabetically 
according to the final letter; in others the conventional ar- 
rangement by the initial letter predominates. This is the way 
the words are listed in the Risdla of Ibn Quraysh, and in the 
first general dictionaries: Al-Agron of Alfasi and Mahberet of 
Menahem: with Kitab al-Usil of Ibn Janah this order became 
the regular one for arranging dictionaries. There were a few 
attempts to arrange the entries in the order of an anagram, as 
in the seventh chapter of al-Mushtamil of Abt al-Faraj, which 
deals only with tri-radical roots and quadri-radical roots de- 
rived from them. There the dictionary entries are divided into 
groups. The following are found in the extant remnant of the 
letter ayin: 18Y, Spy, IW, Wy, Iv, Tay. There are six permu- 
tations theoretically possible for every entry of three radicals 
(321; 231: 312: 132; 213; 123). From the six possible roots only 
those actually found in the Bible are listed. Under 129 (321) all 
other possible permutations of the roots are listed, namely: 
(231), 1¥3 (312), ¥72 (132), ¥27 (213), 299 (123). The roots found 
in other entries are cited in this arrangement. The entries with 
the roots in the section involving the letter ‘ayin are displayed 
in the table Entries with Roots Involving the Letter ‘ayin. 


Entries with Roots Involving the Letter ‘ayin 











The Entry The Roots in the Entry 
(321) (231 312 132 213 123) 
ay ay Wa yia ya ay 
Wy DY yy -_ We» yp 
Tay ow Ww = oy = 
Wy wy wy yw - = 
DDy Py OyD - Ny? — 
ABy yay = yay = ysl 











The Kitab al-Hawi of Hai Gaon is likewise arranged in 
this manner (see bibliography in section 13 under Authors 
and Their Works below). Most of the dictionaries, however, as 
mentioned above, were arranged alphabetically according to 
the initial letter. Even the al-Agron of Alfasi and the Mahberet 
of Menahem were already organized this way, though they 
are not consistent in detail. Each consists of an introduction 
and twenty-two sections, corresponding to the initial letters 
of the entries. In al-Agron each section - except the sixth, 
which deals with waw - is divided into chapters following 
the order of the second letter of the entry. Although in theory 
each section should be divided into 22 chapters, actually this 
occurs for only three letters: nun, yod, and sin; for example, 
(1) 83 (2) 33... (22) 1. The other sections are incomplete be- 
cause Alfasi does not include incompatible combinations as 
chapters. Each chapter opens with a list of the names of the 
entries to be discussed, with illustrative Bible passages, fol- 
lowed by the actual entries. In Menahem’s work each of the 
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22 sections (each called a mahberet) is divided into entries, 
which are listed at the beginning. In the printed version the 
uniliteral (one-letter) words of each mahberet are given, at 
the beginning, the other entries following in the alphabetical 
order of their second letters. Entries of more than two letters 
are alphabetized according to their third letters, and so on. It 
is not known, though, if the Mahberet of Menahem was origi- 
nally arranged in this way (cf. Kaufmann zpDMG (1886)). Kitab 
al-Usiil is the first dictionary in which alphabetical order is 
followed in careful detail. It is also divided into twenty-two 
sections (maqalat - “essays”) according to the initial letters 
of the entries. The order of the entries within the maqadla is 
as follows: At the beginning of the maqala the entries whose 
first two letters are identical are listed; e.g., the fourth “essay,” 
on the letter dalet, begins with the entry of double dalet, i-e., 
77 (Prov. 5:19), then the entries follow in alphabetical order - 
4N7, ANT and so on. So, too, each time the second letter of the 
entry changes within the maqala, for example: bet and dalet 
(712), bet and double dalet (771), bet, dalet, and alef (X72) and 
so on. In the introduction to Kitab al-Usil Ibn Janah also in- 
forms us that if the first two letters are identical (such as 123, 
1”), he did not consider the second letter; thus ]”’ is not found 
after 10”, but between 17” and AYP. The works of Hayytj include 
a lexicon of the weak verbs arranged according to the gezarot 
(conjugations). All the weak verbs are listed as tri-radicals and 
arranged alphabetically according to the three letters. Moses 
b. Isaac used the same method in Sefer ha-Shoham, which 
consists of three parts: the third part, called alfa beta, is a dic- 
tionary in which all the words are listed according to morpho- 
logical categories. First come the verbs, classified according to 
conjugations: sound, prima yod, prima nun, the hidden medial 
waw, final he, assimilated initial and final radical, geminate, 
and quadri-radical verbs. Within each conjugation the verbs 
are arranged alphabetically. The last part is a dictionary of 
nouns, which are likewise arranged according to the various 
patterns, and listed alphabetically according to their roots. It 
was only in the second half of the 13" century that Abraham 
b. Isaac Bedersi wrote Hotam Tokhnit, the first dictionary of 
synonyms for biblical Hebrew, including 360 groups of syn- 
onyms arranged alphabetically according to the words of the 
entry. Each group contains verbs, nouns, and particles. Bed- 
ersi’s lexical and exegetical sources are: Parhon, Ibn Ezra, Ibn 
Janah, Hayytj, Dunash and Menahem. He also mentions the 
first part of the Moreh Nevukhim of Maimonides. In 1480, 
Solomon b. Abraham of Urbino wrote the second diction- 
ary of synonyms, Ohel Moed, in which he merely enumerates 
the synonyms in each entry and adds biblical references, only 
rarely adding the definition. 


THE DICTIONARY ENTRY. In the early dictionaries (e.g., by 
Alfasi and Menahem) there are entries of one, two, three let- 
ters, and so on. This is based on a differentiation between base 
and supplemental letters. The former are those which remain 
in all occurrences of the form, in all declensions of the words 
and in all the derivatives of a particular group of words. There 
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are 14 single-letter entries in the work of Alfasi, and 20 in that 
of Menahem, who lists them early in the text of the mahbarot 
as individual entries, whereas Alfasi enumerates them briefly 
in the general introduction and deals with them in detail in 
the introductions to the sections. In the Mahberet about 20% 
of the entries are of two letters, and 65% are of three letters. 
There are no major differences between him and Alfasi on this 
issue. The internal arrangement of the entries is still neither 
uniform nor permanent, while both authors enumerate the 
meanings of the words included in each entry. Menahem di- 
vides a third of all the entries into secondary semantic groups 
(“sections” or “issues”); 64% of all the two-letter entries con- 
tain two or more “sections,” while of all the three-letter entries 
only 30% have two or more “sections.” The high percentage of 
two-letter entries with several “sections” is to be explained by 
Menahem's concept of the dictionary entry, for he included 
in those two-letter entries words that have weak consonants, 
which, according to Hayyij and Ibn Janah, would come under 
different entries. After Hayyij, Spanish lexicographers no lon- 
ger maintained single-letter entries. Under two-letter entries 
they listed only particles, pronouns, and bi-radical nouns from 
which no verbs are derived. Hence, as the number of two-let- 
ter entries declined sharply, the number of three-letter entries 
increased, becoming the largest section of the dictionary. This 
pattern was finally fixed in Kitab al-Usil. In the East, schol- 
ars continued to list uniradical entries and used a great many 
bi-radical entries in the many condensations made from the 
al-Agron of Alfasi. In the Christian countries the Mahberet of 
Menahem was the only pattern for compiling dictionaries un- 
til the third quarter of the 12"* century. Thus Nathan b. Jehiel 
wrote Arukh at the start of the 12" century according to the 
pattern of the Mahberet; and Menahem b. Solomon wrote his 
Even Bohan (1143) in the same way. Even in the first half of the 
13" century a dictionary was written in Germany according 
to this pattern by a certain Samson. There is a finished system 
for the internal arrangement of a dictionary entry in Kitab 
al-Istighna@’ of Samuel ha-Nagid, as may be seen from the two 
complete entries that we have (7X, ]78). The entry consists of 
three parts: The first includes the various meanings of the root 
in a systematic order, accompanied by examples. The second 
part gives explanations drawn from the literature of earlier 
exegetes and grammarians, some of them quoted by name. 
The third part gives a detailed inventory (the entry YX bor- 
ders on a concordance list) of the grammatical forms derived 
from the root under discussion, beginning with the verb forms 
and followed by the nominal forms. Ibn Janah discusses the 
internal arrangement of entries at the end of his introduction 
to Kitab al-Usil. In general, at the start of an entry he lists the 
meaning which he considers the main one and then gives its 
derivative forms in which this meaning is found. He defines 
the citations grammatically with the aid of terms derived from 
the root ?yb. For the verb he notes conjugation, tense, and so 
on, and for the noun its pattern, status, gender, and number. 
After listing the other meanings, he draws attention to the de- 
gree of relation between the various meanings of the entry, for 
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which he uses fixed terms. Not intending to make an exhaus- 
tive list of the forms, he offers a small selection of illustrations 
which are to suffice for the explanation of the meanings of the 
root and for an understanding of the forms derived from it. 
He does not, however, discuss grammatical issues extensively, 
but instead refers the reader to Kitab al-Luma‘ and to his other 
works. He is very brief with weak roots since he does not in- 
tend to repeat the statements of Hayytj or those statements 
already made in his Kitab al-Mustalhag, but he does treat in 
detail sound roots, particles, nouns from which no verbs are 
derived, nouns of size and weight, plants and animals. Thus 
in the work of Ibn Janah a balance is created within the entry 
between the semantic definition of the root and the grammati- 
cal definition of the forms derived from it. 


Grammatical Works 

KUTUB AL-LUGHA BY SAADIAH GAON. The first grammar 
extant, though not in its entirety, is Kutub al-Lugha of Saa- 
diah Gaon. Six of its 12 parts, containing 63 pages, have been 
published, and the content of a further four is known. The 
first part, devoted to the letters, apparently discussed their 
division according to the organs of speech (laryngeals, pal- 
atals, linguals, dentals, and labials), their division into the 
radical and servile letters, and the precluded combinations 
of letters (U3, Wi, 47, VT, etc.). The second part, al-Tafkhim 
wa al-Ikhtisar (“Augmentation and Contraction”) deals with 
two topics. It opens with pairs of words each of which vir- 
tually shares one meaning, and compares the two in each 
case — ¢.g., D91N (Isa. 44:26), which is an expansion of 0°78 
(Amos 9:11). This expansion is of a special type, the augmented 
word having two adjacent occurrences of the same letter, in- 
stead of the single occurrence in the contrasting form. Also 
surveyed are pairs of words in which there are, respectively, 
one and two adjacent occurrences of the same combina- 
tion of letters, such as 17070 (Prov. 4:8), in contrast to 170 
(Isa. 57:14). Here, too, one word is an augmented form of the 
other. The second subject treated in this section is contrac- 
tion. As forms in which contraction does not occur he men- 
tions nouns in which the initial letter is X, 1, 1, °, 0, 1, 1 (such 
as APNN, Pen, 721, Ww, WwyD, 773, TIN), while the forms 
which do show contraction are those derived from these basic 
forms, but lacking the initial letters (such as: 178 (Judg. 20:6), 
PAY, WN, WwWy, 2w”, 75°, J?). Other pairs of words are listed 
there, such as NW (1 Chron. 12:39) in which there is contrac- 
tion as opposed to N°7XW in which there is no contraction. The 
third part, al-Tasrif (“Inflection”), begins with a tripartite di- 
vision of the parts of speech — noun, verb, particle - and with 
their definitions as accepted in Arabic grammar. Inflection 
for Saadiah Gaon is the faculty of a word: to occur with the 
servile letters; to occur with the ten possessors; and to have 
“tense” apply to it. He classifies the parts of speech accord- 
ing to their capacity for inflection as defined above, and cal- 
culates the number of forms which can theoretically be fixed 
at each level of classification and for each part of speech. For 
example, for the verb he calculated that there are 48 forms of 
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simple inflection (without objective pronominal suffixes) and 
another 368 forms of compound inflection (with the objec- 
tive pronominal suffixes) - 416 forms in all. The section closes 
with a table of forms for the inflection of the verb, followed by 
examples of forms of the verb from the Bible. The fourth part, 
al-Tasdid wa al-Irkha (“Dages and Rafeh”), deals with the abil- 
ity of the letters to occur with the dages or without it, treat- 
ing the subject according to the various forms of inflection. 
The fifth part, al-QawIl fi al-Nagham (“The Vowels”), begins 
with assumptions - in his opinion, universal - concerning the 
phonetic structure of the word, and deals with the articula- 
tion of the vowels, surveying those which can occur together 
in one word containing two vowels. Also discussed in this 
section are the changes which occur in the vowels of a word 
when the concepts of plural, construct state, tense, and pause 
apply to it. The sixth part, al-Jazm (“The Sewa”), deals with 
two types of Sewa’: sakina (quiescent) and mutaharraka (vo- 
cal), the different qualities of the latter being described. The 
seventh part is called al-Ahruf wa- &, ¥, 11, 7 (“the non-laryn- 
geals and the laryngeals”), while the eighth is called 8, y, 4, 7 
(“the laryngeals”). The two sections deal with two aspects of 
the same topic - the changes which are peculiar to the vo- 
calization of the laryngeals, and the changes in vocalization 
which take place in the immediate context of laryngeals. He 
lists 50 changes in all. In the ninth part, al-Zawd’id wa al- 
Lawahigq (“Added Consonants and Expletives”), Saadiah Gaon 
deals with other types of additions, which are not instances of 
tafkhim (“augmentation”) in principle; yet in fact this section 
contains matters already discussed in the second part of the 
work. The interchangeable letters are dealt with in the tenth 
part. The pattern which Saadiah Gaon set down for Hebrew 
grammar is characteristically pioneering work, but it was not 
accepted by his successors; his ideas were only in part repeated 
in the works of later grammarians; yet two of them became 
the foundation of Hebrew linguistics. His division of the let- 
ters into base and supplemental became the basic assumption 
for the arrangement of the first dictionaries, and his division 
of words into three types - noun, verb, particle - with his def- 
initions of them, became the very foundation for all gram- 
matical discussion of the word. In particular his statements 
about letters, vowels, the Sewa’, and the phonetic structure of 
the word were influential. However, the method by which he 
described the grammar of the word was too simplistic and too 
primitive. Most of the material which Saadiah Gaon collected 
in the second part as occurrences of augmentation was to be 
treated, beginning with Hayydj, in chapters concerning the 
inflection of medial waw verbs, geminate verbs and quadri- 
radicals. Most of the occurrences of contraction cited there 
are treated, beginning with Hayydj, under the inflection of 
prima alef prima yod, and final he verbs. However, even in 
the grammar of the word the grammarians accepted some of 
his basic suppositions: for example, that when confronted by 
a great number of different occurrences in the text, the gram- 
marian must differentiate and describe the relations between 
usul (basic forms) and furd‘ (secondary forms which he can 
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represent as branching out from the first), and also describe 
the relations between the various basic forms. This differen- 
tiation is the starting point for all grammatical description. 
Hayytj and Ibn Janah applied it to all items of grammar. 


WORKS OF HAYYUJ ON WEAK AND GEMINATIVE VERBS. 
Monographs written on decided grammatical subjects are 
the works of Hayytij, above all his two works on weak and 
geminative verbs. In these works Hayyij formulated the rule 
that every Hebrew verbal root consists of at least three letters. 
This is based upon the concept which Hayytj had, following 
the Arab grammarians, concerning the phonetic structure of 
the word. According to this concept a word consists of letters 
which cannot be uttered except as accompanied by one of the 
vowels; a word cannot consist of one consonant, but must be 
always of two at least, the one which begins the word being 
always accompanied by a vowel (and hence a mobile letter), 
while the letter which closes it (a quiescent letter) is never ac- 
companied by a vowel. Between the opening mobile conso- 
nant and the concluding quiescent consonant, a mobile letter 
or letters or even a quiescent consonant or consonants can 
occur. In any event, two quiescent consonants will not occur 
successively unless preceded by a mobile letter. (According to 
this concept, a word such as 7°17 contains two quiescent letters, 
the yod and the second dalet, preceded by the mobile letter 1.) 
This concept opened the way for the classification of the let- 
ters according to their mobility or quiescence, which Hayytj 
formulated as follows. All letters of the alphabet can occur in 
mobile or quiescent form. However, with regard to quiescence 
there is a difference between ()X, 1, ’, and all the other let- 
ters, which are “visible” when they are quiescent, that is, both 
written and pronounced. In contrast to them (11)X, 1, ’ can at 
times be “hidden”: though found in the structure of the word, 
they are not realized in its pronunciation and sometimes not 
even in its written form. Thus in the word ON? (Hos. 10: 14), the 
alef is quiescent, hidden in the pronunciation but visible in the 
writing; in the word 0} this ‘alef is equally quiescent, but hid- 
den both in pronunciation and in writing. So too, a word such 
as Ni?" (Ezek. 41: 15) ends with a quiescent ‘alef hidden in 
pronunciation but visible in the writing, while the word WON 
ends with a quiescent alef hidden both in pronunciation and 
writing. These two assumptions — that every root consists of at 
least three radicals and that the letters (1)X, 1, ’, are distinctive 
with regard to their quiescence — formed a descriptive frame- 
work for the discussion of the roots that include one of these 
four letters. These roots, like all those in the language, consist 
(according to the very definition of the concept “root”) of three 
radicals. In the actual verb forms derived from these roots, one 
finds that these letters occur in mobile or in “visibly” quiescent 
form (as do all the other letters in the language). However, they 
sometimes occur as hidden quiescent letters or, more precisely, 
are hidden in the pronunciation but visible in the writing, as 
with the yod in 0°33; and at times they occur hidden both in 
pronunciation and orthography, as does the initial yod of the 
root in the word 3. The grammarians who preceded Hayyij, 
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comparing a form such as 2” with a form like 2Wn, and see- 
ing that the yod, present in the first word, is missing from the 
second form, concluded that in these words, too, the yod is not 
a root letter, and accordingly fixed the root as a bi-radical: 2W. 
Hayyij, according to his suppositions, analyzed the case differ- 
ently: The root always consists of at least three letters, in this 
case 1”. The absence of the yod in the form does not mean that 
it cannot be considered a root letter. It is simply missing from 
some of the actual forms derived from this root, and compen- 
sation needs to be made for its absence. This compensation he 
finds, for example, in “elongation” (madd), as in the case of the 
sere under the taw in 2¥n. Hayyij assumes, therefore, the ex- 
istence of hypothetical tri-radical roots and a complete table 
of conjugations of basic forms (asliyya), in which there are no 
missing letters. He establishes the base forms by analogy with 
the parallel forms of the “sound” verbs which include the four 
letters under discussion: 


anw aw 
wn OX 








x=2v7Nn 


These base forms either do not occur in the biblical text, 
or occur in it as exceptional forms from which one can neither 
draw analogies nor derive rules. Yet only in relation to these 
hypothetical base forms can one describe the actual forms. 
Hayytj seeks to explain the difference between the actual form 
(2¥n) and the hypothetical form (3¥°m) which is adduced by 
analogy with the basic form (yn), by a certain number of 
devices, such as: (1) the deficiency and its compensation; (2) 
the substitution of one letter for another; (3) assimilation and 
the gemination which follows it. In the actual description con- 
cepts were created: the first, the medial, and the final radical 
of the root, respectively. Following the convention of the Arab 
grammarians, these concepts were denoted by reference to the 
three letters of the root 295, as follows: the letter which occu- 
pies the position of the pe, the ‘ayin, and the lamed. If all four 
of the weak letters occurred in all three positions of the root as 
hidden quiescents, Hayytj would have to deal with 12 groups 
of roots. However, he considers that there are only four groups 
of verbs whose roots contain weak letters, namely: 

1) the prima alef 

2) the prima yod 

3) verbs with a medial weak radical 

4) verbs whose final radical is weak. 

These are in effect the four chapters of the first work of 
Hayytj: Kitab al-Af al Dhawat Hurif al-Lin. Defective forms 
also occur for verbs whose roots contain identical second 
and third radicals; these are dealt with in the second work 
of Hayytj: Kitab al-Af al Dhawat al-Mithlayn. Having estab- 
lished a theoretical framework to deal with the derivation and 
conjugation of the weak verbs, Hayytij goes on to explain why 
analogy does not apply to the verbs whose roots contain weak 
letters. He bases his explanation on the postulate that in He- 
brew there is difficulty in pronouncing the (77)X, ’, 1, quies- 
cently and therefore these letters were “hidden,” that is, not 
pronounced. He also included a dictionary of weak verbs, 
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classified according to the groups mentioned above. For ev- 
ery root he listed the derivative verb forms, in each instance 
explaining the actual forms which, according to his supposi- 
tions, differed from the analogous base form. 


THE KITAB AL-LUMA OF IBN JANAH. The most profound 
and comprehensive grammar is Kitab al-Luma‘ by Ibn Janah. 
According to the author this work constitutes a whole only to- 
gether with the two above-mentioned works of Hayytj, and 
with his own smaller works. For the subjects of the 45 (46) 
chapters, see *Ibn Janah. It is possible to get some idea of the 
scope of the work by classifying its chapters according to the 
pattern of traditional grammar accepted today. The work be- 
gins with the division of parts of speech, with which his pre- 
decessors had already dealt, but he improves the definitions 
of Saadiah Gaon and their logical foundation. The different 
types of expressions are also classified in this chapter. Matters 
of pronunciation are considered in 13 chapters: a discussion of 
the letters, each one’s place of articulation, and its position in 
the word, whether as base or supplemental letter. The mean- 
ings of the supplemental letters are given the most detailed 
discussion of this topic extant. Interchange of letters is also 
treated, as well as assimilation, the marking with a dages, and 
the mappiq he of the third person feminine pronominal suf- 
fix. Vocalization, too, is discussed: interchange of vowels, the 
changes which occur in vocalization because of the laryngeals, 
the vocalization of the conjunctive waw (including waw con- 
versive), and of the interrogative he. This concludes the issues 
of pronunciation. The grammar of the word - derivation and 
accidence - is treated in 13 chapters; the formation of the word, 
i.e., the derivation and the accidence of the verb and the noun, 
is treated in a unit which runs for five chapters. Pronominal 
suffixes, relation (nisba), plural and dual forms, determination 
and indefiniteness, genders and numbers, are also discussed. 
The other chapters of the work deal with topics which are to- 
day included under syntax and rhetoric. Seven chapters are de- 
voted to syntactical topics, including apposition, government 
of the verb, the construct case, and agreement in gender. Five 
chapters cover rhetoric: ellipsis, pleonasm, repetition, inverse 
order - forward or backward. Five of the six remaining chap- 
ters discuss classified groups of exceptional occurrences which 
the grammarian cannot include under any of the rules which 
he fixed or formulated. Therefore he uses an operative device 
called taqdir (surmise), by means of which he expresses the 
intention of the written form, thus removing the exceptional 
character of the occurrences, so that they fall under one of the 
rules which he has established. Finally, in chapter 34 (35), he 
deals with all the linguistic means for expressing the question, 
that cannot be included in any of the accepted linguistic divi- 
sions. This attempt to present the subjects of the work accord- 
ing to the main topics of accepted grammatical thought does, 
indeed, give some idea of the scope of the grammatical study 
of Ibn Janah, but it is likely to distort his division of the mate- 
rial and the methodological principles underlying it. Ibn Janah 
did not divide grammar into the accepted sections of today, 
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such as phonology, morphology, and syntax. We have seen that 
in chapter 34 (35) he deals with all the means (letter, particle, 
word) to express various types of questions. This is the way 
he treats other matters too, such as “compensation” (badal), 
which he treats in a unit of successive chapters: interchange 
of letters in chapter 6 (7), interchange of vowels in chapter 7 
(8), and apposition in chapter 8 (9). From this point of view 
chapter 31 (32), dealing with changes in order, is interesting. It 
begins with a change in the order of the letters within a word 
(w23-2W3), proceeds to deal with verbs in which the order of 
the weak letter changes (ANDO—1D10"; 210-2”), and ends with 
a change in the order of the words, such as 0°79 177¥? O13 by 
(Ps. 104:6), which means (he claims) 0°99 1779? 0779 by. 


THE GRAMMATICAL WORKS OF PERIOD I11. The aim of the 
grammatical works written in period 111 (1150-1250) was to ex- 
press in a concise Hebrew version the content of the works of 
Hayydj and Ibn Janah. Adaptations made in the West include 
the works of Abraham ibn Ezra, Parhon, and the Kimhis; and 
in the East, the works of Isaac ha-Levi b. Eleazar: Sefat Yeter 
and Rikmah. There are only meager innovations of principle in 
these works; rather, they attempt to consolidate a permanent 
framework for the discussion of grammatical issues. Hence 
they emphasize the mechanical and paradigmatic aspects of 
the grammar of the word. 


Sefer Zahot by Abraham ibn Ezra. This tendency is already 
noticeable in Sefer Zahot of Abraham ibn Ezra (1145), whose 
contents are as follows: Chapter 1 deals with the vowels, the 
Sewa’, nominal patterns and poetic meter, which are based 
upon the vowels and the Sewa’. Chapter 2 deals at length with 
the letters: their names, forms, pronunciation, and use. There 
follow several chapters on parts of speech: the particles, the 
noun (including the numerals), and the verb. The author deals 
extensively with the bi-radical verbs and the conjugations (bin- 
yanim). After a short digression in which he discusses words 
composed of two words or two forms, he deals with quadri- 
radical verbs. At the end of the work there is a short discus- 
sion of exceptional forms from the Bible. The main method- 
ological innovation which Abraham ibn Ezra made in Sefer 
Zahot as compared with Kitab al-Luma‘ is the discussion of 
poetic meters; other authors followed in his footsteps, espe- 
cially in period rv. 


Sefer Zikkaron by Joseph Kimhi. This work, divided in two 
parts, resembles Sefer Zahot in its scope. The order of the dis- 
cussion in the first part is as follows: the letters according to 
their pronunciation and use, the formative letters at the be- 
ginnings and ends of words, the grammatical categories of 
the verb, the assimilated letters, the vowels, parts of speech, 
nominal patterns, and numerals. The second part begins with 
a discussion about fixing the root, proceeds with the regu- 
lar verb according to its conjugations (binyanim), and com- 
ments upon special forms of binyanim and compound forms, 
the prima yod, quiescent verbs, verbs with assimilated prima 
yod, prima nun, verbs with medial waw, medial yod and fi- 
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nal he, verbs with assimilated ends, and geminate verbs. The 
chapter concerning the vowels in Sefer Zikkaron (ed. Bacher 
(1888), 17-19) is most interesting. Joseph Kimhi determines 
there that the number of vowels in Hebrew (in addition to 
the Sewa’) is ten: five long and five short. For each long vowel 
there is a corresponding short vowel: for games gadol ( ,) the 
pattah gadol (_) is the corresponding short vowel; the corre- 
spondent for sere (_) is segol or pattah qatan (,); for holem 
(i, ) the correspondent is games hataf (i.e., games qatan (_)); 
the correspondent to surug with waw (3) is Suruq without waw, 
a vowel whose name is gibbus sefatayim ( ,); and the corre- 
spondent of hireq with yod ( °.) is hireq without yod (_ ). Joseph 
Kimhi stated that “with regard to the manner of recitation” 
the long vowels are treated with “pause and delay” while for 
the short vowels “you should always be speedy in their read- 
ing.” In spite of that the long vowels are not lengthened if the 
stress of the word is near them. That means that the games of 
-W is not lengthened except in the last of the following three 
examples: Wav, N12W, NW. In any event, if a letter vocal- 
ized with a Sewa’ follows the long vowel, then the long vowel 
is lengthened. Thus there would be a lengthening of the i in 
the word 0°7771¥, but not in the word 173iv. The short vowels 
themselves are not short when they precede a mobile laryn- 
geal, such as in the word ny? By this system there is no dif- 
ference in pronunciation between 12XW (the imperative) and 
Wor (the perfect). The scholars of the second half of the 19" 
century considered this theory to be an essential innovation 
in comparison with the theory of the seven kings (vowels) as 
found in the masorah literature and in that of the grammar- 
ians who preceded Joseph Kimhi. Instead of the theory of the 
seven kings, which seemed to them to be basically a system 
of qualities only, the theory of Joseph Kimhi appeared to be a 
system consisting of ten vowels which are distinguished from 
each other by five qualitative contrasts (i, e, a, 0, u) and bya 
contrast in quantity (long:short). They also felt that besides 
deviating from that of the seven kings, the theory of Joseph 
Kimhi is rather forced with regard to the Sephardi pronuncia- 
tion in the Torah reading. Doubts have been expressed con- 
cerning this accepted idea; see Ben-David (Leshonenu, 1958). 
Popularized by Kimhi’s sons in their works, this vowel theory 
and division was accepted by most of the grammarians of pe- 
riod rv, and is found in Hebrew textbooks to this day. 


Mahalakh Shevilei ha-Daat by Moses Kimhi. An important 
step toward the consolidation of a firm systematic framework 
for the practical discussion of the grammar of the word was 
taken in Mahalakh Shevilei ha-Da‘at by Moses Kimhi. This 
short work discusses mainly the definitions, the conjugation 
tables, citing a few examples. The order is as follows: 1. parts 
of speech, the grammatical categories of the verb, the letters, 
rules of the dageS qal, the stress, the vowels, and the Sewa’; 2. 
the types of nouns, the patterns and their declensions; 3. the 
conjugation of the verb according to the binyanim; the weak 
verbs: prima nun, prima alef, prima yod, medial waw, final 
alef, final he, geminate and quadri-radical verbs; verbal suf- 
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fixes; other rules about pronominal suffixes. In the main part 
of the work - the formation of the verb - the paradigmatic 
system is especially prominent. The book gained wide distri- 
bution because of its practical nature, being used especially 
by Christians for the study of Hebrew. Elijah Levita added a 
commentary, Sebastian Muenster translated it into Latin, and 
it was printed many times. 


Mikhlol by David Kimhi. ‘The climax of the attempts to sys- 
temize the discussion of the grammar of the word and to fix 
the study of the verb at its center is Mikhlol of David Kimhi. 
The work begins with the division of the parts of speech, and 
correspondingly consists of three parts: Shaar Dikduk ha- 
Pealim (“The Chapter on Verbs,’ covering 66% of the work), 
Shaar Dikduk ha-Shemot (“The Chapter on Nouns” - 30% of 
the work) and the chapter dealing with particles, which covers 
only 4%. The subjects discussed include: 32 forms of conju- 
gation of the basic verb stem, the qal; transitive and intransi- 
tive verbs; the formation of the binyanim and their meanings; 
conjugation tables of the verb in gal with the objective pro- 
nominal suffixes; a digression concerning the servile letters 
and their meanings, and an appendix on the omission of let- 
ters and other kinds of ellipsis; and the forms of conjugation 
of the other binyanim. Between the conjugations of the bin- 
yanim there are digressions concerning exceptional forms of 
conjugation. The weak verbs appear according to their forms 
and are listed alphabetically after the manner of Hayytj: first 
verbs whose initial letters are assimilated (prima yod, prima 
lamed, prima nun), preceded by a discussion of assimilation. 
Then follow the weak verbs, preceded by a discussion of the 
special rules for the weak letters. The section on the verb con- 
cludes with the quadriliteral and quinqueliteral verbs. The sec- 
tion on the noun covers vocalization (vowels, Sewa’), types of 
nouns, nominal patterns classified according to morphological 
groups: regular nouns; weak nouns. Under the regular noun 
are listed the simple patterns, followed by patterns with a suf- 
fix and those with a prefix. The declension of each nominal 
pattern is discussed. The weak patterns occur in the follow- 
ing order: initial defective; initial, medial, and final quiescent; 
both defective initial and quiescent final; final “lef; quiescent 
initial and final; geminate nouns: and quadriliteral and quin- 
queliteral nouns. The section dealing with the particles is ar- 
ranged alphabetically. 


MA‘ASEH EFOD BY PROFIAT DURAN. Ofall the works of the 
fourth period (from the middle of the 13'* century until the 
beginning of the 16* century) the most important is Maaseh 
Efod by Profiat Duran, written in 1403. The volume comprises 
a long introduction (including interesting data for the study 
of the history of education among the Jews), 32 chapters, and 
a further chapter as a supplement. ‘The first five chapters deal 
with the “causae” of the language in the terms of the accepted 
scheme of the Middle Ages following Aristotelian philosophy: 
chapter 1, the nature of language; chapter 2, its purpose; chap- 
ter 3, “the cause efficiens”; chapter 4, its divisions (the three 
parts of speech); chapter 5, its elements (the letters, vowels and 
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cantillation signs). Three other introductory chapters follow: 
on the organs of speech and the production of sounds; on the 
fate of Hebrew after it was “the most perfect of languages”; 
here he maintains that about 2,000 roots remain, some 1,000 
of them being used for deriving verbs; and on the science of 
language, which according to his definition includes grammar, 
rhetoric, and poetics. The actual work begins with chapter 9, 
which deals with the grammatical categories that apply to the 
noun. Chapter 10 treats the infinitive, chapters 11 and 12 cover 
the grammatical categories that apply to the verb, while chap- 
ter 14, interchange of letters and of vowels; chapter 15, the bin- 
yanim of the verb; chapter 16, the qal; chapter 17, pi‘el; chapter 
18, hif “il; chapter 19, pol (intensive); chapter 20, nif‘al; chapter 
21, hitpa‘el; chapter 22, those verbs “whose agents are not men- 
tioned” (pu‘al, hof‘al); chapter 23, forms compounded from 
various binyanim, and quadri-radical verbs; chapter 24, nomi- 
nal patterns; chapter 25, the fixing of the roots of verbs, nouns, 
and particles; chapter 26, the pronouns; chapters 27-29, excep- 
tions (ellipsis, additions, change of order) which Ibn Janah had 
already discussed in Kitab al-Luma’; chapter 30, the particles; 
chapter 31, the letters n”D2722; chapter 32, the pronunciation 
of the written word, and hence important testimony concern- 
ing the Sephardi pronunciation in the reading of the Torah; 
chapter 33 (supplement) explains why Hebrew was called “the 
holy language.” By virtue of its scope and its excessive fondness 
for theoretical discussion this work constitutes something of 
a revolt against the narrow pattern that David Kimhi estab- 
lished in the Mikhlol, which until then had ruled supreme in 
linguistic literature. Ma‘aseh Efod is on the one hand an at- 
tempt to return to the actual sources of linguistics (the works 
of Ibn Janah and Hayydj), and on the other hand it is an at- 
tempt to base Hebrew grammar on the late-medieval scholas- 
tic philosophy of the Christian West. The grammar of Profiat 
Duran and the dictionary Ratukot Kesef of Joseph ibn Kaspi, 
who preceded him, were destined to move linguistic literature 
out of the standstill and barren stereotyped ways which had 
prevailed under the influence of Mikhlol of David Kimhi. Yet 
the influence of Maaseh Efod was limited; in the 15" century 
the empiricism of Mikhlol was re-established. 


MIKNEH AVRAM BY ABRAHAM DE BALMES. At the very end 
of period Iv, in 1523, Mikneh Avram was published. Chapter 1 
offers a definition of Hebrew grammar, and classifies the el- 
ements of language into two types: the simple elements (the 
letters and vowels) and the compound (the syllables, words, 
and compound statements). Chapters 2 and 3 deal with the 
simple elements. Chapter 2 discusses the letters, their num- 
ber, respective names, written forms and places of articula- 
tion, their classification both in relation to themselves and in 
relation to the words made from them (the base and the ser- 
vile letters, compensation for letters, similarity and differences 
between letters, the combinations of the letters, i.e., possible 
and impossible combinations); chapter 3 deals with vocaliza- 
tion, the number of the vowels, their form and pronunciation, 
the rules of vocalization, and compensation for vowels. Chap- 
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ters 4-6 deal with the grammar of the word. Chapter 4 begins 
with the classification of the parts of speech and deals with the 
grammar of the noun - the division of the nouns according 
to their meanings, and nominal patterns. Chapter 5 discusses 
verbs, their division into binyanim, their gezarot, and analysis. 
Chapter 6 deals with particles. Chapter 7, headed “Composi- 
tio et Regimen, is the first attempt in the history of linguistic 
literature to describe the syntax of Hebrew in the operative 
terms of syntax as shaped by Latin linguistics. Chapter 8 deals 
with pronunciation, penultimate and ultimate stress, and the 
maggaf; and at the end there is an appendix by Kalonymus b. 
David on cantillation. 

Through the arrangement of its discussions, this work 
constitutes the first attempt ever made - and not without suc- 
cess — to gather the grammatical teachings as they had crys- 
tallized in Hebrew linguistics under the influence of Arabic 
linguistics, side by side with the grammatical system which 
underlies the accepted description of Latin. It thus established 
anew tripartite pattern for the discussion of Hebrew grammar, 
comprising phonology, morphology, and syntax. In the chap- 
ter Compositio et Regimen de Balmes set up a new framework 
for the discussion of topics which had been scattered through- 
out previous works, such as the uses of the servile letter, pro- 
nouns agreement of gender and number, and government of 
the verb. On the other hand, he deals systematically with new 
topics, such as the combination of nouns with verbs, combi- 
nation of nouns with other nouns, the agreement of noun 
(subject) and verb (predicate), and combination with the aid 
of particles. Through the talent of his pen De Balmes brought 
the system of concepts of syntax into Hebrew linguistics. By 
virtue of its originality and innovations, Mikneh Avram was 
the most important work in linguistic literature since Kitab al- 
Luma‘. Since its structure deviates from the works discussed 
hitherto, this work opened up a new era in the history of this 
Hebrew literature. 


THE STUDY OF LINGUISTIC LITERATURE 


Fields of Activity 

Research concerning linguistic literature has thus far concen- 
trated upon three main activities: a. the publication of the 
works; B. discussion of the general course of development of 
this literature; c. discussion about the various authors, the 
course of their lives, their works, and their part in the develop- 
ment of Hebrew linguistics. A concise survey is given below. 


Publication of the Works 

This began soon after the invention of printing and has con- 
tinued until today. Thus, for example, Arukh of Nathan b. Je- 
hiel was one of the first Hebrew books published prior to 1480. 
Similarly, Nofet Zufim of Judah b. Jehiel, Messer Leon, was 
printed before 1480, in Mantua. Sefer ha-Shorashim of R. 
David Kimhi was published in Rome before 1480 as well. In 
1492 the book Petah Devarai, whose authorship has not been 
established with certainty, was printed. In the first half of the 
16" century this activity included not only the works of au- 
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thors of that century (such as Elijah Levita, Abraham De 
Balmes and others), but also relatively old works: in 1508 Ma- 
halakh Shevilei ha-Daat of Moses Kimhi was published, in 1511 
Kizzur he-Arukh appeared in Cracow and in the years 1532/ 
1534 Mikhlol of David Kimhi was issued in Constantinople. 
The activity of Elijah Levita throughout the entire first half of 
the 16" century is especially striking. Not only did he publish 
his own works and his commentaries to the writings of the 
Kimhi brothers, but he also edited a collection of grammati- 
cal works which he published in 1546 under the title Dikdu- 
kim. Following his introduction, the volume includes these 
works: Mahalakh Shevilei ha-Daat by Moses Kimhi; Petah 
Devarai; Zahot and Moznayim of Abraham ibn Ezra; Sefer 
Harkavah and Pirkei Eliyahu of Elijah Levita; and Marpe 
Lashon and Darkhei Noam of Moses b. Habib. From then till 
the end of the 18" century virtually none of the early works 
were published, except those of the Kimhi brothers and Abra- 
ham ibn Ezra; and when publication of the older works did 
resume the order in which they were issued was the opposite 
of that in which they were written: works produced in the 12 
century were published before those of the tenth century and 
the Hebrew translations were published before their Arabic 
originals. Most of the works of Abraham ibn Ezra were pub- 
lished at the end of the 18" century and at the beginning of 
the 19»; Mahberet he-Arukh of Parhon was published in 1844, 
Mahberet of Menahem in 1854, and the Teshuvot of Dunash 
and the “decisions” of Jacob b. Meir Tam were printed a year 
later. Until 1844 not even one Hebrew translation of a work 
written originally in Arabic appeared in print. In 1844 Leop- 
old Dukes published Abraham ibn Ezra’s translation of the 
works of Hayyuj, while the Arabic originals of Hayytij were 
not printed until near the end of the century: Kitab al-Tanqit 
by Nutt (1870), his two main works by Jastrow (1897). In 1856 
B. Goldberg published the Sefer ha-Rikmah of Ibn Janah in 
the Hebrew translation of Judah ibn Tibbon, while the Arabic 
original Kitab al-Luma‘ was published by Derenbourg(-Bacher) 
only 30 years later (1886). Until the 1850s not one work was 
published in its entirety in its Arabic original. Munk published 
the introduction of Ibn Janah to his Kitab al-Luma‘ (Journal 
Asiatique, 1850-51). In 1857 Bargés-Goldberg published the 
Risdla of Judah ibn Quraysh - the first manuscript of an Ara- 
bic-written treatise on Hebrew linguistics to be issued in its 
entirety. In the 1860s selections from the works of the Karaite 
authors were published (Pinsker, 1860) as well as Hotam Tokh- 
nit of Bedersi, Maaseh Efod of Profiat Duran (both in 186s), 
the “objections” to Saadiah Gaon which are attributed to Du- 
nash (Schroeter, 1866), the “objections” of the students of 
Menahem and those of the student of Dunash (Stern, 1870). 
All this activity, which extended from the end of the 18" cen- 
tury to the end of the 1860s, is to be considered, from the point 
of view of modern editorial technique, as initial attempts; the 
publications do not meet present-day editorial standards and 
most of the works need to be republished. In the last 30 years 
of the 19» century the actual sources of Hebrew linguistic lit- 
erature were published; between 1870 and 1897 the works of 
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Hayytj and Ibn Janah were produced in their Arabic originals 
and with their Hebrew translations. The editions of Hayyij 
are: Nutt (1870), Jastrow (1897). The works of Ibn Janah were 
published by Neubauer (1873-75), Derenbourg (1880), Deren- 
bourg-Bacher (1886); Bacher (1897); and from then until the 
present there has been a continuous attempt at improving the 
printed versions of these works; Bacher (zDMG, 1884, 1888) 
published corrections for the Neubauer Usii edition (1873-75), 
and then (jqQr, 1899) his corrections for the Jastrow edition of 
the two main works of Hayyij (1897); Kokowtzow (1911; see 
bibl.) published his corrections to the Derenbourg edition of 
the opuscules of Ibn Janah (1880); Wilensky (1929-31, 550-63), 
published his corrections to the Derenbourg(-Bacher) edition 
of Kitab al-Luma‘ (1886); Razhabi (Leshonenu, 1966) listed 
variant readings to Neubauer (1875). Also published at the end 
of the 19" century were Sefer Zikkaron of Joseph Kimhi 
(Bacher, 1888), remnants of Kitab al-Muwazana of Ibn Baran 
(Kokowtzow, 1890-93), the anonymous work from Yemen 
(Neubauer, 1891), four chapters from Kitab al-Muhddara wa 
al-Mudhakara of Moses ibn Ezra (Kokowtzow, Vostoiniya Za- 
metki, 1895). In the 20‘ century there was a more intensive 
effort to publish the sources which were written in Arabic: 
Kokowtzow (1916) published remnants of the works of Samuel 
ha-Nagid, Ibn Gikatilla and Judah ibn Bal‘am, additions to 
Kitab al-Muwazana, a remnant of the works of Nethanel al- 
Fayyumi (?) and also small selections from pseudo-Ibn Yas- 
hush. Skoss (1936-1945) published Kitab Jami‘ al-Alfaz of 
David b. Abraham Alfasi; he also published (Jar, 1942, 1952) 
large sections of Kutub al-Lugha by Saadiah Gaon. Klar (Saa- 
diah Gaon, 1943) and Allony (Sefer Goldziher, 1958) published 
the original text of Saadiah’s Kitab al-Saba‘in Lafza al-Mu- 
frada; Zislin (1962, 1965, see bibl.), published a selection from 
al-Kafi by Abt al-Faraj Hartin; and Allony (1969) issued the 
remnants of the Agron of Saadiah Gaon. The effort to publish 
works which were originally written in Hebrew has also con- 
tinued: Levinger (1929) produced Darkhei ha-Nikkud of Moses 
b. Yom Tov; Ben-Menahem (1941) published eight pages miss- 
ing from the missing version of Safah Berurah by Abraham 
ibn Ezra; Yalon (1945) published Halikhot Sheva of Almoli; 
Gumpertz (Leshonenu, 1958) published a chapter from Ein ha- 
Kore of Jekuthiel b. Isaac ha-Kohen; Yalon (1965) published 
Shekel ha-Kodesh; Allony (1966) issued Derekh Laasot Haruzim 
of David b. Yom Tov ibn Bilia. Some of the works printed in 
the 196 century were reedited in the 20": Wilensky (192.4) re- 
published a part of Safah Berurah by Abraham ibn Ezra; Klar 
(1946) again published the first part of Sefer ha-Shoham of 
Moses b. Isaac which Collins had already published (1882) and 
added a second part which had not been printed until then; 
Allony (1949) published a new selection from Kitab al-Tadkir 
wal-Ta‘nith of Moses ha-Kohen ibn Gikatilla together with the 
sections which Kokowtzow had printed (1916). Abramson 
(1963) published sections from the Arabic original of Kitab 
al-Tajnis of Ibn Bal‘am together with the part published by 
Kokowtzow (1916). Allony (1964) published new selections 
from Kitab al-Tajnis and from Huruf al-Maani by the same 
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author. The most important work published in the 20 cen- 
tury, however, after it had already appeared in print is Sefer 
ha-Rikmah of Ibn Janah, which Wilensky reissued (1929-31); 
and a second edition of the work was printed in Jerusalem in 
1964. Especially notable was the publication of a rich selection 
from the linguistic literature of Samaritan authors which Ben- 
Hayyim published (1957). Despite this extensive work of pub- 
lication, knowledge of Hebrew linguistic literature is still de- 
fective. Some of the works have been completely lost and we 
only know of them from mention of their names; of others 
only quotations exist. Even the works of Hayyij, Ibn Janah, 
and Samuel ha-Nagid - have not reached us in complete form: 
the works of Samuel ha-Nagid were almost entirely lost, as 
was the Kitab al-Tashwir of Ibn Janah; from the translations 
made by Solomon b. Joseph ibn Job of Kitab al-Taswia and 
Risdlat al-Tanbih only small parts remain. For further publi- 
cations in the field up to 1984 see D. Téné, “The State of the 
Art in Hebrew Linguistic Literature,” in Mehqarim be-Lashon 
8 (2001), 19-37 (in Hebrew). Latest research achievements are 
listed below, in the division “Authors and their Works,’ sec- 
tions 1, 2, 5-9, 11-15, 22, 25, 26, 29, 30, 34, 36, 39, 45, 55, 58, 62, 
63, 66, 67, 75; 85, 87, 92; 94. 


General Development of Linguistic Literature 

Abraham ibn Ezra gave the first survey of the authors who 
lived prior to the middle of the 12 century and of their works, 
in the introduction to his Sefer Moznayim. Some of the later 
authors followed in his footsteps - e.g., Parhon, Joseph and 
David Kimhi, Profiat Duran, and De Balmes. In modern times 
a few surveys of the general process of development of Hebrew 
linguistic literature have been written. Dukes (1844) reviewed 
what was known to him about a few of the authors mentioned 
by Abraham ibn Ezra — 14 in all: Saadiah Gaon, Dunash b. 
Tamim, Ibn Quraysh, Menahem, Dunash b. Labrat, Hayyij, 
Hai Gaon, Isaac Gikatilla, Isaac b. Saul, Ibn Janah, Solomon 
ibn Gabirol, Samuel ha-Nagid, Moses ibn Gikatilla, and Ibn 
Bal‘am. Munk (Journal Asiatique, 1850-51) supplemented this 
review with many details, especially concerning the Karaite 
commentators who lived about the time of Saadiah Gaon. 
Neubauer (Journal Asiatique, 1861-63) reviewed the lexicog- 
raphers of whom he knew from Saadiah Gaon until Saadiah 
ibn Danan (the end of the 15* century), but he refrained from 
discussing dictionaries for post-biblical Hebrew and the dic- 
tionaries of synonyms. From among the authors who lived af- 
ter Abraham he discusses Isaac ha-Levi b. Eleazar, Al-Harizi, 
Salomon b. Parhon, Jacob b. Meir Tam, Jacob b. Eleazar, the 
Kimhi family, David ha-Yevani, Joseph ibn Kaspi, and Saadiah 
ibn Danan. Lerner (Ha-Shahar, 1876) is more comprehensive: 
he reviews the authors and their works from the beginning of 
linguistic literature until Solomon Levinsohn at the beginning 
of the 19" century. The authors are arranged in chronologi- 
cal order. He lists all the Rabbanite writers known to him and 
he mentions incidentally the famous authors found among 
the Karaites and the Christians. But Rabbanite authors who 
wrote their works in Arabic are only incidentally mentioned. 
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These four surveys are outdated, though, and can no longer 
serve as reference surveys. Bacher (1892, see bibl.) served for 
a long time as the authoritative review of linguistic literature 
from its beginning until the 16" century. In his survey he in- 
cluded a bibliographical list up to the year 1890 and an index 
of names containing over 70 authors or translators. Bacher 
(ZDMG, 1895) is the first attempt to discuss in a historical- 
critical manner the grammatical issues found in the talmu- 
dic and midrashic literature, in Sefer Yezirah, in the masorah 
literature, and especially in the work of Aaron Ben Asher; he 
is equally the first to discuss similarly the main grammatical 
theories of the early authors from Saadiah Gaon to Hayyij 
(but not including him). Rozenak (1898) reviews the authors 
and their works from Hayytj to David Kimhi, but does not 
add to Bacher (1892). Hirschfeld (1926; see bibl.) reviews gram- 
matical literature and lexicographers (10'»-16" centuries). He 
mentions the latest research achievements, especially by Ko- 
kowtzow (1916, see bibl.). Azar (1927, see bibl.) is a Hebrew 
translation of Bacher (ZDMG, 1895). The work of Yellin (1945, 
see bibl.) resembles Bacher’s (ZDMG, 1895); the ideas of gram- 
marians and lexicographers until Hayyaj (but not including 
him) are also reviewed there. Chomsky (JQR, 1944/45) exam- 
ines the period ending with David Kimhi with regard to its 
contribution to the history of linguistic literature. Meirowsky 
(1955) surveys the study of Hebrew from the beginning un- 
til the mid-20" century. For this period, the corresponding 
chapters add nothing beyond Hirschfeld. 


[David Téné] 


Monographs on Authors and their Works 

Some of the authors were the subjects of monographs in which 
bio-bibliographical issues were discussed and sometimes even 
their efforts within the history of Hebrew linguistics were de- 
scribed. The following are the more important: 

Saadiah as grammarian - Skoss (1955, see bibl.) and Dotan 
(1997; below section 1); Saadiah as lexicographer - Allony 
(1969, 15-139, see bibl.). Alfasi —- Skoss (1936). Menahem - 
Gross (1872), Del Valle (1981) and Sdenz-Badillos (1986). Du- 
nash — Sdaenz-Badillos (1980) and Del Valle (1981). Ibn Nuh - 
Khan (2000). Hayyij - Drachmann (1885), Jastrow (1885), 
Kokowtzow (1916, Russian part, 1-73, see bibl.), Poznariski (Jar, 
1925/6), Goldenberg (1980), Watad (1994), Basil (1992), and 
Martinez Delgado (2004). Aba-al-Faraj Hariin - Skoss (Jar, 
1927, 11-27), Zislin (1960, 208-12, see bibl.), Khan et al. (2003). 
Ibn Janah — Bacher (1885), Becker (1999) and Maman (2004). 
Samuel ha-Nagid - Kokowtzow (1916, Russian part, 74-194). 
Moses Gikatilla — Poznariski (1895), Kokowtzow (1916, Russian 
part, 95-201). Ibn Bal‘am — Fuchs (1893), Kokowtzow (1916, 
Russian part, 201-215), Abramson (1975). Ibn Bariin - Kokowt- 
zZow (1893), 1-158, see bibl.), idem (1916, Russian part, 216-33), 
Wechter (JOAS, 1941), idem (1964, see bibl.) and Becker (2005). 
Judah Halevi’s statement about the Hebrew language (Kuzari, 11, 
§ 66-80) — Bacher (Hebraica, 1893) and R.C. Steiner, “Meshekh 
ha-Tenuot be-’ivrit — Te’urim ve-Teoriot me-Hieronemos ‘ad R. 
Yehudah ha-Levi le’Or ha-Polmos ha-Dati; in Mehqarim be- 
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Lashon, 8 (2001), 203-8. Rashi as grammarian - Englander 
(HUCA, 1930, 1936, 1937-38, 1942-43); Rashi as lexicographer - I. 
Avineri, Heikhal Rashi (11980, 111985). Judah Hadassi — Bacher 
(mGwy], 1895). Moses ibn Ezra, his poetics — Schreiner (REJ, 
1890). Diez-Macho (Sefarad, 1944-45, 1947-51). Abraham ibn 
Ezra as grammarian — Bacher (1882). Parhon - Bacher (zaw, 
1890/91), Del Valle Rodriguez (1977a, 1977b, 2001), Saenz- 
Badillos (2001); idem and Paton (2002). Jacob Tam - Eng- 
lander (HUCA, 1940. Joseph Kimhi - Blueth (mwy, 1893), Ep- 
penstein (MGwy, 1896/97). David Kimhi - Tauber (1867); his 
Mikhlol - Chomsky (1952). Tanhum - Goldziher (1870), Bacher 
(1903) and Shay (1975). Samson Nakdan and the other na- 
kdanim — Zunz (Zur Geschichte und Literatur, 1845, 109-18), 
Eldar (1979) and Ben Menachem (1987). Profiat Duran - Gro- 
nemann (1869). Saadiah ibn Danan - Blumgrund (1900); Ji- 
ménez Sanchez (1996) and Del Valle Rodriguez (2004). Elijah 
Levita — Levi (1881), Bacher (ZDMG, 1889), Weil (1963). 


Miscellaneous Topics 

Some of the works published in the past hundred years have 
tried to clarify problems of a literary historical nature, such 
as: Is Dunash b. Labrat the author of the “objections” against 
Saadiah which are attributed to him and were they originally 
written in Hebrew? Is Judah Hayyij the same as Judah b. 
David, a student of Menahem? Who is the author of the ad- 
ditions in the translation made by Ibn Gikatilla of the works 
of Hayytj and when were they added? Who is the author of 
Shekel ha-Kodesh - and so on. Only a small part of the works 
deals with actual aspects of linguistics, such as comparison of 
languages, vowel theories, terminology, etc. 


AUTHORS AND THEIR WORKS 


Excluded from the following list are those works which are 
part of the Masorah literature, those which belong to biblical 
exegesis, and others, such as the Kuzari of Judah Halevi or 
Guide of the Perplexed by Maimonides, which treat language 
matters among other issues. The authors have been arranged 
in chronological order as far as possible, within periods of 50 
years. Titles created by contemporary editors are indicated by 
+. A short description of the work follows each title, together 
with the place and year of publication, and, as far as possible, 
the editor is noted as well. Critical editions are noted by “crit. 
ed.” and regular editions by “ed.” 


900 C.E. 
1. *SAADIAH GAON: Sefer ha-Egron or Kitab Usial al-Shir al- 
‘brani. This is the first work on Hebrew lexicography and the 
first dealing with rules of Hebrew poetry. Two editions are 
known: the first written in 902 in Hebrew and the second, an 
expanded version, produced a few years later. A few remnants 
have survived, representing a fourth or fifth of the total. Crit. 
ed. N. Allony (Jerusalem, 1969); for a serious textual correc- 
tion see A. Dotan, “Qeta’ Hadash mi-Sefer Egron,’ in: Leshon- 
enu, 45 (1981), 163-212. 

Kitab Fasih Lughat al-‘Ibraniyyin or Kutub al-Lugha 
(“Book of Elegance of the Language of the Hebrews,” or: 
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“Books on the [Hebrew] Language”). Written in Arabic, it is 
the first book dealing with biblical grammar, and written in 
Hebrew. No complete copy is extant, but the surviving mate- 
rial was published: ed. Harkavy, in Ha-Goren (1906), 31-32; 
crit. ed. Skoss, in JQR (1942), 171-212; ibid. (1952), 283-317; crit. 
ed. A. Dotan, Or Rishon be-Hokhmat ha-Lashon - Sefer Zahot 
Leshon ha-’Ivriyyim le-Rav Saadiah Gaon (1997). 

Kitab al-Sab‘in Lafza al-Mufrada. A brief lexicographical 
essay written in Arabic which treats some of the hapax lego- 
mena of the Bible, explained with the aid of rabbinic Hebrew. 
It has been published incompletely several times and most re- 
cently: crit. ed. N. Allony, Sefer Goldziher (Jerusalem, 1958), 
1-48 (includes 96 hapax legomena). For new fragments see A. 
Dotan, “A New Fragment of Saadiah’s Sab’in Lafzah,’ Jewish 
Quarterly Review, 80 (1989-1990), 1-14; I. Eldar, Leshonenu, 
58 (1995), 215-34. 

+ Alfaz al-Mishna. A small lexicological work which 
contains a list of difficult words from the Mishnah translated 
into Arabic. This list is arranged not alphabetically, but in the 
order of the tractates, chapters, and mishnayot. The surviving 
material (134 entries) was published: crit. ed. Allony, Lesho- 
nenu (1952-53), 167-78; (1954), 31-48; (1958), 147-72; but see 
Abramson, Leshonenu, 36 (1954), 49-50. 

+ Alfaz al-Talmid (?). A lexicological work of which no 
part is extant. Its very existence and identification are still in 
need of study. 

In addition, there are many linguistic issues scattered 
throughout the commentary of Saadiah Gaon on Sefer Yezirah - 
ed. Lambert (1891); in his translation and commentary of the 
Bible, and in the various criticisms made against his works. 

2. JUDAH *IBN QURAYSH: Risdla. A work which com- 
pares biblical Hebrew to Aramaic, mishnaic Hebrew, and Ar- 
abic; ed. Barges-Goldberg (Paris, 1857); Hebrew translation 
under the title of Iggeret by Katz (1952); crit. ed. and Hebrew 
translation D. Becker (1964). 

A comprehensive dictionary of biblical Hebrew, lost in its 
entirety, even its name being unknown (cf. Kokowtzow (1916, 
Russian part, p. 95, n. 2; Skoss (1936), p. LX1I, n. 87 (cr. 41)); Y. 
Blau (zy, s.v. Ibn Quraysh) holds, however, that this was not an 
independent work but rather the third part of the Risdla. 

3. DUNASH *IBN TAMIM: A work comparing Hebrew to 
Arabic (and Aramaic) with regard to vocabulary; likewise lost, 
even as regards its name. Bacher, in zDMG (1907), 700-04, 
published part of an anonymous work believing that it was 
part of this study. 

4. DAVID B. ABRAHAM “ALFASI: Kitab Jami al-Alfaz or 
al-Agron. The most comprehensive dictionary of biblical He- 
brew and Aramaic of the tenth century, possibly written in 
Jerusalem between 930 and 950, and the most important dic- 
tionary by a Karaite. It was written in two versions, the shorter 
of which was published: crit. ed. Skoss (1936); idem (1945); 
while a chapter of the longer version was published by him 
in JQR (1932-33), 1-43. Other selections from the longer ver- 
sion, of moderate length, were published as a supplement to 
the abovementioned publication of the shorter version. 
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5. *MENAHEM BEN SARUQ: Mahberet. The first diction- 
ary of biblical Hebrew and Aramaic written originally in 
Hebrew, and also the first dictionary produced in Spain; ed. 
Filipowski (London, 1854). For clarification of the text ac- 
cording to an old and reliable manuscript see Kaufmann, in 
ZDMG (1886), 367-409; crit. ed. A. Sdenz-Badillos, Menahem 
Ben Sarug, Mahberet (Granada, 1986); see also A. Maman, 
“Menahem ben Saruq’s Mahberet - The First Hebrew-Hebrew 
Dictionary,’ in: Kernerman Dictionary News 13 (2005), 5-10, 
and the bibliography listed. 

6. *DUNASH B. LABRAT: Criticism of the Mahberet of 
Menahem known by the name of “The Objections of Dunash 
to the Mahberet of Menahem,’ written in Hebrew, contains 180 
objections; ed. Filipowski (London, 1855); crit. reed. of intro- 
duction, Allony, Beit Mikra (1965), 45-63; crit. ed. A. Saenz- 
Badillos, Teshuvot de Dunash ben Labrat, Edicion critica y tra- 
duccion Espariola (Granada, 1980). 

(?) Criticism of the linguistic works of Saadiah Gaon, at- 
tributed to Dunash b. Labrat, and extant in a very Arabicized 
Hebrew. The problems of the authorship of the book and the 
language in which it was written have not yet been settled; ed. 
Schroeter (Breslau, 1866); see, however, C. Del Valle Rodri- 
guez, La Escuela Hebrea de Cordoba (Madrid, 1981), 133-136, 
624-633; Y. Oshri, “R. Abraham ibn Ezra, Sefer ha-Hagana “al 
Rav Saadiah Gaon” (Ramat Gan: Bar-Ilan Univ., 1988), 7-9, 
26-29; R. Chazon (Master’s thesis, Tel Aviv Univ. 1995). Ac- 
cording to Del Valle Rodriguez (ibid.), the title’s original work 
was Tiqqun has-segagot. 

7. STUDENTS OF MENAHEM: ISAAC *IBN KAPRON, 
ISAAC IBN *GIKATILLA, JUDAH B. DAVID (DA’UD): A criti- 
cism in Hebrew of Dunash b. Labrat (see section 6 above). 
It contains in all about 50 replies to the objections which he 
made against the Mahberet of Menahem; ed. Stern (Vienna, 
1870); crit. ed. S. Benavente Robles, Teshubot de los discipulos 
de Menahem contra Dunash ben Labrat (Granada, 1986). A 
“major criticism” in this work is directed against Dunash be- 
cause he began the practice of writing Hebrew poems in the 
Arabic (quantitative) meter. This is the first known discussion 
in which Arabic and Hebrew are compared with regard to met- 
rics. The “major criticism” has been printed several times. 

8. YEHUDI B. SHESHET (OR: SHISHAT): A small work 
in which this author gave 41 replies to the objections of the 
students of Menahem (7.1.); ed. Stern (Vienna, 1870), together 
with 7.1; crit. ed. M.E. Varela Moreno, Yehudi Ben Seshet, Te- 
shubot de Yehudi Ben Seshet, Edition traduccion y comentario 
(Granada, 1981). 

9. *JOSEPH B. NOAH: Abia al-Faraj Hartin ibn al-Faraj 
(see section 12) mentions a work of his by the name (Kitab) 
al-Dikduk, part of which has been preserved (cf. Bacher, in 
REJ (1895), p. 251); crit. ed. G. Khan, The Early Karaite Tradi- 
tion of Hebrew Grammatical Thought Including a Critical Edi- 
tion, Translation and Analysis of the Diqdug of Abu Yusuf ibn 
Nah on the Hagiographa (Leiden, 2000). 

10. ABU SAID *LEVI B. JAPHETH: This author condensed 
the long version of al-Agron of David b. Abraham Alfasi (see 
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section 4). An incomplete manuscript and fragments are lo- 
cated in St. Petersburg, but have not been published (cf. Skoss 
(1936), CKXXXV-CXXXVII). 


1000 C.E. 

11. JUDAH B. DAVID, known as *HAYYUJ: Kitab al-Afal 
Dhawat Hurif al-Lin. An essay on the grammar of the verb, 
dealing with verbs which have as a radical of their roots alef, 
waw, or yod and as the third root letter he. The work, in Ara- 
bic, contains theoretical introductions and lexicons arranged 
alphabetically for the verbs with initial ‘alef or yod, medial 
waw, and final he; (crit.?) ed. Jastrow (Leiden, 1897). 

Kitab al-Af al Dhawat al-Mithlayn. A work, also in Ara- 
bic, dealing with grammar of double radical verbs, with a the- 
oretical introduction, followed by a lexicon of double radical 
verbs in alphabetical order; (crit.?) ed. Jastrow (Leiden, 1897), 
together with Kitab al-Af al Dhawat Huraf al-Lin. The mate- 
rial of these two works has been the subject of several studies, 
among them G. Goldenberg, “‘Al ha-Shokhen he-Halagq ve-ha- 
Shoresh ha-Ivri, in: Leshonenu, 44 (1980), 281-92; A. Watad, 
Mishnato ha-Leshonit shel R. Yehuda Hayyuj mibbead le-Mun- 
nahav bi-Megoram ha-‘Aravi uv-Targumam ha-‘Ivri (1994); N. 
Basil, The Grammatical Theory of Rabbi Judah Hayyij (in He- 
brew; Ramat-Gan: Bar-Ilan Univ., 1992); J. Martinez Delgado, 
El Libro de Hayyiiy (Granada, 2004). 

Kitab al-Tangit (“The Book of Vocalization”). Perhaps his 
first work, it deals with the vowels, both in relation to the let- 
ters used with them, and in relation to the accent, especially 
in segholate nouns. It is written in Arabic; ed. Nutt (London, 
1870), together with Gikatilla’s Sefer Otiyyot Ha-Noah ve-ha- 
Meshekh and Sefer Poolei ha-Kefel and Ibn Ezra’s Sefer ha-Nik- 
kud. A new fragment of the Arabic original has been published 
by I. Eldar, Mehqarim be-Lashon, 8 (2001), 141-81. 

The fourth work of Hayyij is a linguistic-grammatical ex- 
egesis to the eight books of the Prophets. Some fragments have 
been published by Allony, Abramson and Eldar. This material 
has been republished along with new fragments by N. Basil, 
Kitab al-Nutaf le-Rabbi Yehuda Hayyijj (2001). 

Concerning the translation of the works of Hayytj into 
Hebrew see Moses ha-Kohen Gikatilla (section 21) and Abra- 
ham ibn Ezra (see section 36). 

12. ABU AL-FARAJ HARUN IBN AL-FARAYJ: Kitab al- 
Mushtamil ‘ala al-usal wa al-Fusil fi al-Lugha al-Tbraniyya 
(“The Comprehensive Book on the Roots and Branches of 
the Hebrew Language”). A comprehensive work on linguis- 
tics, the most important written by a Karaite grammarian. Its 
composition (in Arabic) broke off in 1026. It has been pre- 
served in manuscripts in St. Petersburg, one of them contain- 
ing 579 pages. This work has undergone condensations, which 
have in turn been condensed. Only brief selections have been 
published: Hirschfeld, Arabic Chrestomathy in Hebrew Char- 
acters (London, 1892), 54-60; Poznanski, in REJ (1896), 24-39, 
197-218; (1908), 42-69. Abi Al-Faraj’s grammatical theory has 
been studied in several articles of M. Zislin, A. Maman, and 
N. Basil. For references see the bibliography in A. Maman, 
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Comparative Semitic Philology in the Middle-Ages: from Saadia 
Gaon to Ibn Bariin (10-12 cent.) (Leiden, 2004), 484-85. 

AI-Kitab al-Kafi fi al-Lugha al-"Ibraniyya (“The Adequate 
Book on the Hebrew Language”). A kind of compendium of 
Kitab al-Mushtamil (see Abi al-Faraj, section 12). The com- 
plete Arabic manuscript located in St. Petersburg contains 
400 pages. Fragments: crit. ed. Zislin, Palestinskiy Sbornik (7 
(70), 1962), 478-84; idem, Kratkiye Soobshcheniya, 86 (1965), 
164-77; crit. ed. G. Khan et al., The Karaite Tradition of He- 
brew Grammatical thought in its Classical form: A Critical 
Edition and English Translation of Al-Kitab Al-Kafi fi l-Luga 
l-"Ibraniyya by ‘Abii al-Faraj Harin ibn al-Faraj (2003). 

Al-Mukhtasar (The Digest), another compendium made 
out of Al-Kitab al-Kafi. See Khan, ibid. 1, p. xxx. 

Kitab al-‘uqid fi Tasarif al-Lugha al-‘Tbraniyya. Perhaps a 
further condensation of Al-Kitab al-Kafi; a selection has been 
published: ed. Hirschfeld, in Jar (1922-23), 1-7. 

Hiddyat al-Qdari (Guidance of the Reader): see: I. Eldar, 
‘The Study of the Art of Correct Reading as Reflected in the Me- 
dieval Treatise Hiddyat al-Q4ri (in Hebrew; Jerusalem 1994). 

13. *HAI B. SHERIRA: Kitab al-Hawi (“The Collecting 
Book”). A Hebrew dictionary written in Arabic in which the 
roots are arranged according to the order of an anagram. 
Small selections from it have been published: ed. Harkavy, 
Hadashim Gam Yeshanim, 7 (1895-96), 3-5; idem, Mi-Mizrah 
u-mi-Maarav, 3 (1896), 94-96; S. Abramson, in: Leshonenu, 41 
(1977), 108-116; A. Maman, Tarbiz (2000). Other parts, also 
from the Cairo Genizah, are in preparation for publication. 

14. JONAH *IBN JANAH: Kitab al-Mustalhaq (Sefer ha- 
Hassagah; “The Book of Criticism”). The express purpose of 
this book (finished in 1012) is to complete the two works of 
Hayyaj (Kitab al-Af al Dhawat Hurif al-Lin and Kitab al-Af al 
Dhawéat al-Mithlayn), though this completion is accompanied 
by critical additions. It was written in Arabic and translated 
into Hebrew by Obadiah ha-Sefardi (see section 46): (crit.?) 
ed. Derenbourg, Opusculeset traités (Paris, 1880); a critical 
edition of Obadiah ha-Sefardi’s Hebrew version has been pre- 
pared by Téné and brought to press by A. Maman. 

Kitab al-Taswia (Sefer ha-Tokhahat; “The Book of Re- 
buke,” or Sefer ha-Hashvaah). A reply to the objections, which 
had reached Saragossa, made by Samuel ha-Nagid and his 
friends against Kitab al-Mustalhag (see above). It was writ- 
ten in Arabic and translated into Hebrew by Solomon ibn Job 
(see section 58): (crit.?) ed. Derenbourg, Opuscules et traités 
(Paris, 1880). 

Kitab al-Tashwir (Sefer ha-Hakhlamah; “The Book of 
Shaming”). A reply to the criticism which Samuel ha-Nagid 
had voiced against Kitab al-Mustalhagq in Rasdil al-Rifag (see 
section 15). This work was written in Arabic, and it is not 
known whether it was translated into Hebrew: A selection 
appears in Derenbourg, Opusculeset traités (Paris, 1880); a 
new fragment was identified and published by M. Perez, in: 
Kiriat Sefer, 64 (1993), 1367-87; see also I. Eldar, in: Mehqarim 
ba-Lashon ha-'Ivrit u-vi-Lshonot ha-Yehudim Muggashim li- 
Shlomo Morag (1996), 41-61. 
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Risdlat al-Tanbih (trans. by Judah ibn Tibbon as Sefer 
ha-He ‘arah; “The Book of Admonition’). A reply to a work 
of criticism against Kitab al-Mustalhag (see above) which was 
called Kitab al-Istifa (“The Book of Completion? “The Book 
of Detailed Treatment”) and composed in Saragossa. Risdlat 
al-Tanbih was written in Arabic and translated into Hebrew 
by Solomon ibn Job (see section 58: (crit.?) ed. Derenbourg, 
Opuscules et traités (Paris, 1880). 

Risdlat al-Taqrib wa al-Tashil (Iggeret ha-Keruv ve-ha-Yi- 
shur; “The Epistle of Bringing Near and Making Easy”). A kind 
of explanation for beginners of difficult passages in the intro- 
ductions of Hayytj to his two works on verbs (Kitab al-Af al 
Dhawat Hurif al-Lin and Kitab al-Af al Dhawat al-Mithlayn). 
A Hebrew translation of the Arabic original was made by Jacob 
b. Isaac Roman in the first half of the 17"* century (cf. Bacher 
in his introduction to Sefer ha-Shorashim (1897), xxxii (see 
section 42 below)), but no copy of it has survived. The work 
was published as (crit.?) ed. Derenbourg, Opusculeset traités 
(Paris, 1880). 

Kitab al-Tangih (Sefer ha-Dikduk; “The Book of Detailed 
Investigation”). The first complete description of biblical He- 
brew, written in Arabic in the 1040s. No other work written 
by a Jew can be compared to it in scope and theoretical foun- 
dation. It consists of two parts: 

Kitab al-Luma‘ (Sefer ha-Rikmah; “The Book of Col- 
ored Flowerbeds”), a grammar of biblical Hebrew: (crit.?) ed. 
Derenbourg (-Bacher; Paris, 1886). 

Kitab al-Usil (Sefer ha-Shorashim; “Book of [Hebrew] 
Roots”). A dictionary of biblical Hebrew: (crit.?) ed. Neu- 
bauer (Oxford, 1873/5); beside the additions and corrections 
mentioned above, chap. “Publication of the Works,’ see also J. 
Blau, in: Leshonenu, 37 (1973), 232-33. The two parts of Kitab 
al-Tangih were translated into Hebrew by Judah ibn Tibbon 
(cf. section 42, Sefer ha-Rikmah and Sefer ha-Shorashim). D. 
Becker, Megorot ‘Arviyyim le-Diqdugo shel R. Jonah ibn Janah 
(Tel Aviv, 1999) and Maman (2004; above section 12) are 
among the latest research achievements on Ibn Janah. 

15. “SAMUEL HA-NAGID (B. NAGDELA): Rasdil al-Rifaq 
(Iggerot ha-Haverim or ha-Haverut; “Epistles of the Compan- 
ions,’ or: “of Companionship”). A polemical work in Arabic 
against some of the comments which Ibn Janah made in his 
Kitab al-Mustalhagq (see section 14) concerning the works of 
Hayyij. Parts of it have been preserved in St. Petersburg, and 
one small selection was published: Derenbourg (Paris, 1880), 
LIX-LXVI (cf. section 14: Risdlat al-Tagrib wa al-Tashil). 

Kitab at-Hujja (“Book of Evidence”). A polemical work 
in Arabic in reply to the Kitab al-Tashwir of Ibn Janah (See 
section 14:Kitab al-Tashwir). No part of the book has survived, 
but it was mentioned by the Nagid himself and by Judah ibn 
Bal‘am (see section 22). 

Kitab al-Istighn@ (“Book of Amplitude”). A large dic- 
tionary of biblical Hebrew, in Arabic. Small parts which have 
been preserved in St. Petersburg have been published: crit. ed. 
Kokowtzow (Petrograd, 1916), 205-24. Large quotations from 
the book have been found in an anonymous commentary to 
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Psalms and published by M. Perez, Shenaton le-Heger ha- 
Migra ve-Hamizrah ha-Qadum, 12 (2000), 241-87. Z. Ukashy 
used Hanagid’s poetic language usages to reconstruct some of 
his lost lexical definitions; see Ukashy’s dissertation, “Hannag- 
id’s Dictionary based on his Poetry” (in Hebrew; Jerusalem, 
Heb. Univ., 1998). 

16. SOLOMON IBN *GABIROL: Anak (“Necklace”). A 
didactical poem on Hebrew grammar, 98 verses out of the 
original 400 are known and have been published: Egers, 
Zunz Jubelschrift (1884) Hebrew part, 192-96; re-ed. Bialik- 
Rawnitzki, vol. 1 (Berlin, 1924), 173-80. 

17. “ABRAHAM HA-BAVLI: A lexicographical work, only 
a part of which has been preserved and published: ed. Neu- 
bauer, Journal Asiatique, 2 (1863), 195-216. 

18. *DAVID (HA-DAYYAN) IBN HAJJAR: Abraham ibn 
Ezra mentions him, saying that he produced a work known 
as Sefer ha-Melakhim, apparently on the vowels, but it has 
not been preserved. Moses ibn Ezra calls him Abt Suleiman 
ibn Muhagir (cf. Bacher on ibn Ezra (1882), 185; Neubauer 
(1963), 202). 


1050 C.E. 

19. *IBN YASHUSH, ISAAC: Kitab al-Tasarif (Sefer ha-Zerufim; 
“Treatise on Conjugations”). Abraham ibn Ezra mentions it, 
but the work has not been preserved. The selections pub- 
lished by Derenbourg, Opuscules (1880), and Kokowtzow 
(1916) in fact belong to another work, which perhaps had the 
same name, but is of a later date (see section 24). Kokowtzow 
called the latter work “Pseudo-Ibn Yashush” (cf. Bacher on 
Ibn Ezra (1882), 186). 

20. ELI B. ISRAEL: He made (in 1066?) a further conden- 
sation from the one made by Levi b. Japheth (see section 10) of 
the long version of al-Agron by Alfasi (see section 4 above). It 
exists in manuscript (cf. Skoss (1936), CKXXVII-CXXXIX). 

21. *MOSES HA-KOHEN *GIKATILLA: Sefer Otiyyot Ha- 
Noah ve-ha-Meshekh (“Treatise on [Verbs Containing] Fee- 
ble Letters”). 

Sefer Poolei ha-Kefel (“Treatise of Verbs Containing Dou- 
ble Letters”). A Hebrew translation of the two works of Hayyij 
on the weak verbs (Kitab al-Af al Dhawat Hurif al-Lin and 
Kitab al-Af al Dhawat al-Mithlayn); one of the first translations 
from Arabic to Hebrew, and the first such translation of the 
works of a Jewish grammarian: ed. Nutt (London, 1870). 

Kitab al-Tadhkir wa al Tanith (Sefer Zekharim u-Nekevot; 
“Treatise on Masculine and Feminine Genders”). A mono- 
graph in Arabic concerning nouns in the Bible whose usage 
deviates from the accepted rule with regard to gender. Two se- 
lections have been published: crit. ed. Kokowtzow (Petrograd, 
1916), 59-66; it was published with an additional selection (al- 
together about one tenth of the monograph) and a modern 
Hebrew translation: crit. ed. Allony, Sinai (1949), 34-67. 

22. *JUDAH IBN BALAM: Kitab al-Tajnis (“The Book of 
Homonyms”). As far as we know this is the first monograph 
concerning homonyms. It was written in Arabic with the en- 
tries in an alphabetical-dictionary order, and some of the 
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surviving material (139 entries) has been published: crit. ed. 
Kokowtzow (Petrograd, 1916), 69-108; crit. re-ed. Abramson, 
Sefer Yalon (1963), 51-149; Allony, Beit Mikra (1964), 87-122. 

Kitab Hurif al-Ma‘ani (Sefer Otiyyot ha-Inyanim; “Book 
of Particles”). A lexicon of the particles of Hebrew, written 
in Arabic, selections of which have been published: crit. ed. 
Kokowtzow (Petrograd (1916), 109-32; Allony, Beit Mikra 
(1964), 87-122. 

Kitab al-Af Gl-Mushtaqga min al-Asm@ (“The Book of 
Verbs Derived from Nouns,’ Verba denominativa). A lexicon 
of verbs derived from nouns, written in Arabic, and published 
in part: crit. ed. Kokowtzow (Petrograd, 1916), 133-52. 

An anonymous translation is extant of the three works 
of Ibn Bal‘am, parts of which have been published at vari- 
ous places and several times. The translation of Kitab al- 
Af Gl-Mushtaqqa min al-Asmd’ was published by: Polak, in 
Ha-Karmel, 3 (Vilna, 1862-63), 212, 229-230; Goldberg, in 
Hayyei Olam (1878-79), 53-61; Hirschensohn, Hamisdero- 
nah (Jerusalem, 1885), 21-23; 42-47. The translation of Kitab 
Hurif al-Ma‘ani was published by Fuchs, Hahoker (Paris, 
1892/93), 113-28; 193-206; 340-2; ibid., (Vienna, 1894), 73-83. 
It was later published by the editors of the above-mentioned 
Arabic original of the Ibn Bal‘am works discussed here; the 
entire extant material from the philological books has been 
published by S. Abramson, Shelosha Sefarim shel Rav Yehuda 
ben Balam (1975). 

23. LEV *IBN ALTABBAN: This author wrote a linguistic 
work which has been lost, even its contents remaining un- 
known. Abraham ibn Ezra and Elijah (Bahur) Levita refer to 
it as Sefer ha-Mafteah; cf. Pagis, in Leshonenu (1963-64). 

24. ANONYMOUS (PSEUDO-IBN YASHUSH): 

An anonymous work in Arabic which is a kind of long 
commentary on the linguistic work of Samuel ha-Nagid. It 
was believed to be the Kitab al Tasarif of Isaac Abt Ibrahim 
ibn Yashush but Ibn Yashush’s work antedates it by a genera- 
tion. Sections of the work were published by: Derenbourg, 
Opuscules (1880), Xxx x1; Kokowtzow (1916, Russian part), 
in various places in the notes. 


1100 C.E. 
25. ANONYMOUS (Karaite) 

An anonymous Karaite work in Hebrew entitled Meor 
‘Ayin, based on Aba Al-Faraj Hariin’s grammatical theory (see 
section 12 above); crit. ed. M. Zislin (Moscow, 1990); review: 
A. Maman, in: Leshonenu, 58 (1995), 153-65. 

26. ISAAC *IBN BARUN: Kitab al-Muwazana bayn al- 
Lugha al-"Ibraniyya wa al-‘Arabiyya. A monograph on the 
connection between Hebrew and Arabic, written in Arabic 
no earlier then 1080 and no later than 1128. It includes a short 
grammatical section and a long section on lexicography. 
About two-thirds of the monograph, which includes more 
than 600 dictionary entries, has been preserved, and pub- 
lished: crit. ed. Kokowtzow (Petrograd, 1890-93), 1-98; crit. 
ed. idem (1916), 153-72. A new Genizah fragment from this 
work has been discovered by A. Maman (see Otzrot Lashon - 
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The Hebrew Philology Manuscripts and Genizah Fragments 
in the Library of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America 
(in press), entry Ms 8713.1 MS R1978.1; cf. also “Dictionaries 
and Glossaries from the Collection of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America: Introductory Notes,’ in: Leshonenu, 65 
(2003), 303-14, esp. n. 17). D. Becker, Megorot ‘Arviyyim shel 
‘Sefer ha-Hashvaa bein ha-’Ivrit veha-‘Aravit’ le-Isaac ben Ba- 
run (2005), discovered the sources used by Ibn Bari for the 
Arabic part of his work. He has also been preparing the entire 
text of Muwdazana for a new critical edition. 

27. “ALI IBN SULEIMAN: 

He made a further condensation of the one made by Aba 
Said Levi b. Japheth (10.1) of the long version of al-Agron of 
Alfasi (4.1); preserved only in manuscript in St. Petersburg; 
cf. Skoss (1936), CKXXIX. 

28. ABRAHAM IBN QAMNT EL (OR: QANBIL): 

According to Joseph Kimhi he wrote a Hebrew grammar, 
which has been lost. 

29. *JACOB B. ELEZAR: Al-Kamil (Sefer ha-Shalem; “The 
Complete [Book]”). A work which apparently consisted of a 
grammar and a lexicon, referred to by David Kimhi as Sefer 
ha-Shalem, and known in Arabic as al-Kamil. Crit. ed. of the 
remnants of the work: N. Allony, Yaagov ben Elazar — Kitab 
al-Kamil (1977) (cf. Bacher (1892), 110). 

30. *NATAN B. JEHIEL OF ROME: He-Arukh. A compre- 
hensive dictionary of the Talmuds, the Midrashim, and of 
early geonic literature, written in Rome at the beginning of 
the 12" century, and preserved in several copies. It has been 
published many times; the first edition appeared before 1480; 
crit. ed. H.Y. Kohut, Arukh Completum (1879-1892); see also: 
S. Abramson, “le-Heger he-Arukh, in: Leshonenu, 36 (1972), 
122-49; 37 (1973), 26-42, 253-69; 38 (1974), 91-117. 

31. ABU ISHAQ IBRAHIM B. FARAJ B. MARUTH: Kitab al 
Tawtia (+Sefer ha-Maslul). A systematic work on the grammar 
of Samaritan Hebrew. According to Ben-Hayyim (1957), p. 30, 
it was written in the first half of the 12 century, and is one 
of the earliest works in the study of the language of the Sa- 
maritans. The author did not complete the work, but left only 
a small part lacking; crit. ed. Ben-Hayyim (Jerusalem, 1957), 
3-127 (see especially 30-34). 

32. MENAHEM B. SOLOMON: Even Bohan. A comprehen- 
sive work for the study of Hebrew, including a grammar, a dic- 
tionary (the main part) and a section on exegesis. It was writ- 
ten in Rome in 1143; cf. Bacher, Graetz-Jubelschrift (Breslau, 
1887), 94-115. Fragments: ed. Bacher (MHLW (Oar ha-Sifrut), 
1896), 257-63; idem, Ha-Goren, 4 (1903), 38-58. 

33. NETHANEL (B. AL-FAYYUMI?) OF YEMEN: A Hebrew 
(-Arabic?) grammar, written in Arabic, part of which has been 
published; ed. Kokowtzow (Petrograd, 1916), 173-89. 

34. MOSES “IBN EZRA: Kitab al-muhddara wa almud- 
hakara. The first work of poetics on Hebrew poetry, based on 
Arabic poetic theory: chapter 2 was published by Hirschfeld, 
Arabic Chrestomathy (1892), 61-63; the introduction and the 
first four chapters were issued by Kokowtzow (Vostochniya 
Zametki, 1895), 191-220. An early anonymous translation, 
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Eshkol ha-Kofer, is cited by A. Zacuto, in Yuhasin (London 
(1857), p. 229). A free translation in modern Hebrew, entitled 
Shirat Yisrael (Berlin, 1924), was published by Halper; crit. ed. 
A.S. Halkin, Moshe ben Yaagov ibn Ezra - Sefer ha-’Iyyunim 
veha-Diyyunim (1975). 

35. JUDAH HADASSI, THE KARAITE: Eshkol ha-Kofer. 
An encyclopedic work, in Hebrew, which includes an elab- 
orate grammar based on Hayytj and Ibn Janah (begun in 
1149): ed. Eupatoria (1836); inedited chapters ed. Bacher (Jar, 
1896), 431-44. 

36. ABRAHAM “IBN EZRA: Sefer Moznayim (or Moznei 
Leshon ha-Kodesh). An introduction to linguistics contain- 
ing a survey of the grammarians who preceded him, a section 
on 59 grammatical terms and one on the conjugations of the 
verb; written in Rome in 1140; ed. Heidenheim (Offenbach, 
1791; crit. ed. L.J. Paton, A. Sdenz-Badillos, Abraham Ibn 
‘Ezra, Sefer Moznayim, (Cordoba, 2002); J. Targarona Borras, 
“Conceptos gramaticales en el Sefer Mo’znayim de Abraham 
Ibn Ezra, Abraham Ibn Ezra Y Su Teimpo (Madrid, 1990), 
345-52. 

Sefer Otiyyot ha-Noah. 

Sefer Poolei ha-Kefel. 

Sefer ha-Nikkud. 

Translations of the three works of Hayyuj (see section 
11): ed. Dukes (Frankfurt on the Main, 1844). Sefer ha-Nikkud 
was reprinted by Nutt (London, 1870), together with Gikatilla’s 
Sefer Otiyyot Ha-Noah ve-ha-Meshekh and Sefer Poolei ha-Ke- 
fel, and Hayytj’s Kitab al-Tandit. 

A work in defense of Saadiah Gaon directed against 
the criticism attributed to Dunash b. Labrat (see section 
6) mistakenly called Sefat Yeter and published under that 
name (cf. Wilensky, Ks, 3, 1926/7, 73-77); ed. Bisliches (1838); 
ed. Lippmann (Frankfurt on the Main, 1843); crit. ed. of a 
genizah fragment, Allony, Leshonenu (1944-45), 218-22; crit. 
ed. Y. Oshri, R. Abraham ibn Ezra, Sefer ha-Hagana ‘al Rav 
Saadiah Gaon (Ramat Gan: Bar-Ilan Univ., 1988); A. Sdenz- 
Badillos, “La Obra de Abraham ibn Ezra sobre las Criticas 
Contra Seadyah, Abraham Ibn Ezra Y Su Tiempo (Madrid, 
1990), pp. 287-294. 

Sefat Yeter. A comprehensive systematic grammar for 
beginners (Lucca, 1140-45). Bacher on Ibn Ezra (1882), 8-17, 
thought it Sefer ha-Yesod (or Yesod Dikduk), which, in his 
opinion, was not extant: but Wilensky, Ks (1926/27), 73-77, 
proved that it was Sefat Yeter. The introduction was pub- 
lished: ed. Bacher on Ibn Ezra (1882), 148-9; crit. ed. N. Al- 
lony, Yesod Diqduq hu Sefat Yeter meet Rabbi Abraham ibn 
Ezra (Jerusalem, 1984). 

Sefer Zahot (Zahot). The main grammatical work of 
Abraham ibn Ezra, written in Mantua in 1145, which treats 
every grammatical topic; ed. Lippmann (Fuerth, 1827); crit. 
ed. C. Del Valle Rodriguez, Sefer Sahot de Abraham Ibn Ezra 
I Edicion critica y version castellana (Salamanca, 1977); see also 
idem, La obra gramatical de Abraham Ibn Ezra (Madrid, 1977); 
L. Charlap, Innovation and Tradition in Rabbi Abraham Ibn- 
Ezra’s Grammar according to his Grammatical Writings and 
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to his Bible Exegesis (in Hebrew, 1995); C. Del Valle Rodri- 
guez, “Le-Ba’yat Hibburei ha-Diqdug shel Rabbi Abraham ibn 
Ezra, in: Mehqarim Be-Lashon, 8 (2001), 253-281; A. Sdenz- 
Badillos, “‘al kamma ‘amadot diqdugqiyot shel R. Abraham ibn 
Ezra; ibid., 229-51. 


1150 C.E. 

Sefer ha-Shem (or Sefer ha-Shem ha-Nikhbad). Only in part 
a grammatical work. Of its eight chapters, the first three and 
the last two deal with personal names and adjectives; written 
in Béziers before 1155; ed. Lippmann (Fuerth, 1834). 

Yesod Mispar. A short monograph about the numerals; 
written in Béziers before 1155; ed. Pinsker, in Mavo el ha-Nik- 
kud ha-Ashuri, Vienna, 1863. 

Safah Berurah. A grammar, apparently written in south- 
ern France; ed. Lippmann (Fuerth, 1839); crit. ed. Wilensky, 
Devir, 11 (Berlin, 1924), 274-302 (incomplete); Ben- Menahem, 
Sinai (1941), 43-53, crit. ed. of the 8 missing pages of the 
Lippmann (1839) edition. 

Sefer ha-Yesod (or Yesod Dikduk). (See Sefat Yeter, 
above.) 

37. SOLOMON IBN *PARHON: Mahberet he-Arukh. A dic- 
tionary preceded by a grammar section, written in Hebrew 
(Salerno, 1161). It is almost a précis of Sefer ha-Shorashim by 
Ibn Janah, with various additions taken from the works of 
Hayytj, from Kitab al-Mustalhag, and from Sefer ha-Rikmah; 
ed. Stern (Pressburg, 1844); inedited fragments: ed. Bacher, in 
ZAW (1891), 96ff. and in ZHB (1896), 59-61. 

38. JACOB B. MEIR (RABBENU *TAM): A work known 
as Hakhraot in which he set out to decide between Menahem 
and Dunash; ed. Filipowski (London, 1855, with the objec- 
tions of Dunash). 

A didactic poem on cantillation signs and vocalization: 
ed. Halberstam, in Jeschurun, 5 (1865), Hebrew part, 123-31. 

39. “SAMUEL BEN MEIR (RASBHAM): A grammatical 
work known as Dayqut is based on pre-Hayytij grammati- 
cal theory, published by Yom-Tov Stein as “Shiyurei Yom Tov, 
Digduq me-Rabbenu Shemuel u-Perusho ‘al ha-Torah ‘al pi 
ha-Digqdug; in: Jahrbuch des Traditionstreuen Rabbinerver- 
bandes in der Slovaket (Tranava, 1923), i-vii, 33-67; crit. ed. 
R. Merdler, Dayyaqut MeRabbenu Shemuel [Ben Meir (Rash- 
bam)] (Jerusalem 1999); Rashbam’s grammatical theory has 
been studied in a dissertation by Merdler (Hebrew University, 
Jerusalem, 2004). 

40. ISAAC HA-LEVI: According to Judah ibn Tibbon, 
Ha-Levi wrote a book called Sefer ha-Makor. The work has 
been lost. 

41. ISAAC B. JUDAH (?) BARCELONI: According to Judah 
ibn Tibbon, he translated the first part of Kitab al-Usil of Ibn 
Janah, but the translation is not extant. 

42. JUDAH IBN *TIBBON: Completed the translation of 
Kitab al Tangih of Ibn Janah in 1171. 

Sefer ha-Rikmah. Translation of the Kitab al-Luma‘ of 
Ibn Janah: ed. Goldberg (Frankfurt on the Main, 1856); French 
translation by Metzger, Le livre des parterres fleuris (1889); crit. 
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ed. Wilensky (Berlin, 1929-31), second ed. Wilensky-Téné, 
Jerusalem, 1964. 

Sefer ha-Shorashim. Translation of the Kitab al-Usil of 
Tbn Janah; crit. ed. Bacher (Berlin, 1894-97). 

43. JOSEPH *KIMHI: Sefer Zikkaron (“Book of Remem- 
brance”). Together with the works of Abraham ibn Ezra, this 
is the first grammar written in Hebrew on the basis of the lan- 
guage study which had developed in Spain; interesting is his 
chapter on the division of the vowels into five long and five 
short ones; crit. ed. Bacher (Berlin, 1888). 

Sefer ha-Galui. A reply to the “decisions” of Jacob b. Meir 
Tam (37.1); ed. Mathews (Berlin, 1887). 

44. JOSEPH HACONSTANDINI: Adat Devorim. A work 
spanning the dividing line between masorah literature and 
linguistic literature (unpublished). 

45. MOSES B. JOSEPH *KIMHI: Mahalakh Shevilei ha- 
Daat. A concise, schematic grammar based on the works of his 
father and Abraham ibn Ezra. Elijah (Bahur) Levita published 
it in 1508, and it has been republished many times - accord- 
ing to Hirschfeld (1926), 82, thirteen (fourteen?) times during 
the 16" century alone; S. Garcia-Jalon de la Lama y M. Veiga 
Diaz, Repertorio de gramaticas hebreas impresas en Europa en 
el siglo xvi (Salamanca 2000 = Helmantica 156), 615-18. Last 
edition Hamburg, 1785. 

46. OBADIAH HA-SEFARDI: Sefer ha-Hassagah. Transla- 
tion of the Kitab al-Mustalhagq of Ibn Janah Kitab al-Tandit, 
so named by the translator. See above subentry Kitab al- 
Mustalhag. 


1200 C.E. 
47. DAVID B. JOSEPH *KIMHI: Sefer Mikhlol. A complete de- 
scription of biblical Hebrew consisting of two parts: 

(a) Mikhlol, originally entitled Heleq ha-Diqduq. The 
most widespread grammar of the Hebrew language. It has 
been printed many times: Constantinople, 1525, 1532-34, 15333 
Venice, 1545, accompanied by the comments of Elijah Levita: 
Fuerth, 1793; and Lyck, 1864. 

(b) Sefer ha-Shorashim, originally entitled Heleq ha-’In- 
yan. Based on the most widespread dictionary of the He- 
brew Language, Kitab al-Usul of Ibn Janah in the translation 
of Judah ibn Tibbon (see section 42). It was printed in Rome 
before 1480 and in Naples in 1490 and has gone through sev- 
eral editions, the last two ones, Berlin 1838 and 1847, the latter 
with the comments of Elijah (Bahur) Levita. 

Et Sofer. A short work on vocalization and cantillation 
signs; ed. Goldberg (Lyck, 1864). 

48. ANONYMOUs: Hebrew-French Glossary. Composed 
in the second quarter of the 13'* century (1240-41°); crit. ed. 
Lambert-Brandin (Paris, 1905). 

49. ANONYMOUS (DAVID?): A short work on grammar 
(second quarter of the 13"* century). Poznariski (1894) thought 
that the author had come from Greece and wrote the work in 
Prague. It begins with a division into three parts of speech and 
then briefly discusses the noun, verb, milliyyot (particles), and 
at the end vowels; ed. Poznaniski (Berlin, 1894). 
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50. ANONYMOUS: (+ Ha-Meliz). A Hebrew-Aramaic- 
Arabic dictionary on the vocabulary of the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch. According to Ben-Hayyim (1957), 65-73, the work was 
composed in two stages. In the first stage it was a Hebrew-Ar- 
amaic dictionary written at the latest at the end of the 10" or 
the beginning of the 11" century. The Arabic was added at the 
second stage by another writer, probably between the second 
half of the 11" and the beginning of the 14" century. Crit. ed. 
Ben-Hayyim (Jerusalem, 1957), 439-616. 

51. MOSES (AL-) ROTI: In Darkhei ha-Nikkud (see below) 
Moses b. Yom Tov mentions a grammarian of this name; see 
Wilensky, HUCA (1936), 647-9. 

52. MOSES B. YOM TOV: Darkhei ha-Nikkud ve-ha-Negi- 
not or Shaarei ha-Nikkud. A work concerning vowels and 
cantillation signs; crit. ed. Lowinger, in: Ha-Zofeh ledokhmat 
Yisrael (1929), 267-344. 

53. ABU SAID B. ABU AL-HASAN B. ABU SAID: Kitab 
al-Qawanin li Irshad al-Muta’llimin. A book on correct pro- 
nunciation in the reading of the Pentateuch, composed to- 
ward the middle of the 136 century; first ed. Noeldeke (1862); 
crit. ed. Ben-Hayyim (Jerusalem, 1957), 131-69; and see es- 
pecially 34-39. 


1250 C.E. 
54. *MOSES (B. ISAAC) B. HA-NESI’AH: Leshon Limmudim. 
In the introduction to Sefer ha-Shoham (see below) the writer 
mentions that in his youth he wrote a grammatical work with 
this title. 

Sefer ha-Shoham. The first grammatical work, based 
on the theory of Spanish grammarians, written by a Franco- 
German Jew; ed. Collins (London, 1882) - the first part; crit. 
ed. Klar (Jerusalem, 1946), the first and second parts (incom- 
plete). 

55. *TANHUM YERUSHALMI: al-Murshid al-Kafi (“The 
Adequate Guide”). A large dictionary written in Arabic for the 
Hebrew of the Mishneh Torah of Maimonides: ed. Toledano 
(Tel Aviv, 1961), part 1: letters ]—¥. The letters w— were edited 
by H. Shay as “Al-Murshid al-Kaft - ha-Madrikh ha-Maspig le- 
Rabbi Tanhum be-Rabbi Yosef ha-Yerushalmi” (dissertation, 
Heb. Univ. Jerusalem 1975). The letter taw was published: crit. 
ed. Shay, Leshonenu (1969), 196-207; 280-96. A crit. ed. of the 
entire dictionary has been prepared by Shay (in press). 

56. JUDAH *AL-HARIZI: Ha-Mavo li-Leshon ha-Kodesh. 
According to Isaac ha-Levi b. Eleazar (55), Al-Harizi com- 
posed a work of this name (cf. Neubauer (1863), p. 205). 

57. ISAAC HA-LEVI B. ELEAZAR (?), ISAAC B. ELEAZAR 
HA-LEVI (?): Sefat Yeter. A yet unpublished condensed Hebrew 
translation of the two works of Hayytj (11.1-2) and of Kitab 
al-Mustalhagq by Ibn Janah (14.1). Poznaniski in: Mwy (1895) 
251-62, printed the introduction; cf. also Nutt (1870), x. 

Ha-Rikmah. A collection of monographs on various 
grammatical and lexicographical issues which has remained 
unpublished. 

58. SOLOMON B. JOSEPH IBN JoB: Sefer ha-Hashvaah, 
Translation of Kitab al-Taswia by Ibn Janah under this in- 
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correct title (Béziers, 1264). Small parts have been preserved 
in manuscripts. 

The manuscript has been described by M. Gaspar Remiro, 
“Los manuscritos de la Biblioteca Nacional; in: Boletin de la 
Real Academia Espanola, 6 (1919) 221-34, “Ms. 5460, fol. 1a- 
7b”; but several mistakes occurred in the description, which 
has been corrected by C. Del Valle Rodriguez, Catdlogo De- 
scriptivo de los Manuscritos Hebreos de la Biblioteca Nacional 
(Madrid, 1986), 35-40. The text has been published by J.M. 
Camacho Padilla, Rabi Yona Ben Gannah. La segunda mitad 
del Sefer Hahaxua, version hebraica de su Kitab al-Taswiya por 
Salomon bar Yosef ben Ayyub (Cordoba, 1929). See also C. Del 
Valle Rodriguez, Historia de la Gramatica Hebrea en Espajia, 
vol. 10, La gramatica hebrea de Ibn Danan en la version arabe 
y hebrea, (Madrid, 2004), 428. 

Sefer ha-Maaneh. Translation of the Risalat al-Tanbih of 
Ibn Janah under this title. 

59. ABRAHAM B. ISAAC *BEDERSI: Hotam Tokhnit (“The 
Seal of the Well-Built Edifice”). The first dictionary of syn- 
onyms in biblical Hebrew; ed. Polak (Amsterdam, 1865). 

60. MEIR B. DAVID: Hassagat ha-Hassagah. A work in 
defense of Hayyij against the criticism of Ibn Janah in Kitab 
al-Mustalhagq; cf. Maaseh Efod (see section 78 below), pp. 116, 
173. 

61. SAMSON: A dictionary in which words are often trans- 
lated into German. 

62. SAMSON HA-NAKDAN: Hibbur ha-Konim or: Shim- 
shoni. A work on vocalization ascribed by Ben-Yaakov to 
Samson (cf. Hirschfeld, 1926, N. 2); ed. Frensdorff (Hannover, 
1865); I. Eldar, “Mi-Kitvei Askolat ha-Diqdugq ha-Ashkenazit - 
ha-Shimshoni; in: Leshonenu, 43 (1979), 100-11, 201-10; D. Ben 
Menachem, “Hibbur ha-Qonim ha-Shimshoni by R. Shimshon 
ha-Naqdan (13" cent.)” (Ph.D. thesis, U.S.A. 1987). 

63. JEKUTHIEL B. ISAAC HA-KOHEN (or: ZALMAN NA- 
KDAN OF PRAGUE); 

Ein ha-Kore. A work on vocalization; a section of the in- 
troduction was published by Hirschfeld (1926, app. 111) from 
Cod. Brit. Mus. Or. 853; and one chapter has been published, 
ed. Gumpertz, in Leshonenu (1958), 36-47, 137-46. The work 
has been studied by I. Eldar, Leshonenu, 40, 190-210; idem, 
Masoret ha-Qeriah ha-qedam Ashkenzit, 1 (1979), 191-96; 
idem, Massorot, 5-6, 10-16. A critical edition of the first part, 
The Grammar, has been published by R. Yarkoni, “‘Ein Ha- 
kore li-Yequtiel ha-Cohen, 1-2 (dissertation, Tel Aviv Univ. 
1985). 

64. *MORDECAI B. HILLEL: Wrote two poems on vocal- 
ization; ed. Kohn, in MGwy, 26 (1877), 167-71, 271-5. 

65. *JOSEPH B. KALONYMUS: 

Two poems on cantillation, one of which has been pub- 
lished, ed. Berliner (Berlin, 1886), under the name Taamei 
Emet ba-Haruzim. 


1300 C.E. 


66. SOLOMON B. MEVORAKH: Kitab al-Taysir. A Karaite 
Hebrew-Arabic dictionary based mainly on Yaacov b. Eleazar’s 
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Kitab al-Kamil, but on other sources too such as Alfasi, Hayyij 
and Ibn Janah. The author is mentioned by the Karaite chro- 
nist Ibn Al-Hitti (G. Margoliouth, yar, 9 (1897), 429-43). The 
dictionary is preserved in several manuscripts and has been 
prepared for publication by J. Martinez Delgado. See his ar- 
ticle (in Hebrew) in Studies in Hebrew Language and Litera- 
ture - Madrid Congress - Brit Ivrit Olamit —-Proceedings of the 
13" Hebrew Scientific European Congress, University of Madrid, 
August 1998, pp. 59-63. 

67. BENJAMIN B. JUDAH OF ROME: Hakdamah. A small 
work which served as an introduction and supplement to 
grammars in use in Italy, published as the introduction to 
Mahalakh Shevilei ha-Daat of Joseph Kimhi (see section 45); 
cf. Bacher, in: REJ (1885), 123-44. 

Mavo ha-Dikduk [or: ha-Lashon]. Ed. by W. Heidenheim, 
Roedelheim (1806) cum Darkhei Noam; crit. ed. and Span- 
ish translation by A. Saenz de Zaitegui Tejero, “Una revision 
critica de la gramatica en el siglo xiv: La 12770 de Benjamin 
de Roma, in: Helmantica, 154 (2000), 167-88. 

68. *IMMANUEL B. SOLOMON OF ROME: Even Bohan. 
175 chapters in four parts, dealing with orthography, gram- 
mar, and other matters necessary for biblical exegesis, such as 
syncope, additions, and metathesis; cf. Bacher, MGwy (1855), 
251-75. 

69. *JOSEPH IBN *KASpPI: Sharshot ha-Kesef (“Garlands 
of Silver”). A dictionary which attempts to base its definitions 
on logical theory; ed. Last, London, 1906. Its theory has been 
studied by C. Aslanov, “De la lexicographie hébraique a la sé- 
mantique générale: la pensée sémantique de Caspi daprés le 
Sefer SarSot ha-Kesef,’ in: Helmantica, 154 (2000), 75-120. 

Ratukot Kesef (“Chains of Silver”). A grammar. 

A commentary to Sefer ha-Rikmah which has been 
lost. 

70. *JOSEPH B. DAVID HA-YEVANI: Menorat ha-Maor. 
A dictionary with an introduction on grammatical issues: 
unpublished; excerpts: ed. Dukes, in: Literturblatt des Ori- 
ents, 10 (1849), 705-9, 727-32; 745-73 11 (1850), 173-6, 183-5, 
215-8. 

71. SOLOMON B. SAMUEL: Sefer ha-Melizah (or Sefer 
Pitronei Millim: “The Book of Translation”). A Hebrew (Ara- 
maic)-Persian dictionary composed in 1339 in Turkestan, to 
serve Persian-speaking Jews versed in Hebrew with transla- 
tions of Hebrew and Aramaic words from the Bible, the Tal- 
mud, and the Midrashim. Fragments: ed. Bacher, in Jahres- 
bericht der Landes-Rabbinerschule. Budapest (1900), Hebrew 
part, 1-76. 

72. SAR SHALOM: Solomon b. Abba Mari Yarhi (see sec- 
tion 75) mentions a grammarian of this name. 

73. DAVID B. YOM TOV IBN BILIA: Derekh Laasot 
Haruzim (?). A short work on poetry written in Provence 
during the middle of the first half of the 14 century. The 
title, known only from one manuscript, was possibly given 
by one of the copyists. The first work which lists 18 types of 
meters in Spanish poetry; crit. ed. Allony, in Kovez al Yad 
(1966), 225-46. 
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74. SAMUEL BENVENISTE: Solomon b. Abba Mari Yarhi 
(see section 75) and Profiat Duran (see section 78) mention a 
grammarian of this name. 

75. SOLOMON B. ABBA MARI YARHI: Leshon Limmudim. 
A grammar; small fragment, ed. Hirschfeld (1926), app. Iv. 
A facsimile edition of the Parma Ms 2776 of Leshon Limmu- 
dim along with an introduction by E. Goldenberg have been 
published (ed. B. Elizur, Jerusalem 1998) in honor of Z. Ben- 
Hayyim’s ninetieth birthday. 

76. ANONYMOUS, from Yemen: Unknown author of an 
untitled work in Arabic, which deals with the letters, vowels, 
and cantillation signs; ed. Neubauer (1891). 

An expanded Hebrew translation of the work noted in 
the previous paragraph, including certain grammatical chap- 
ters in which a few chapters of Kitab al-Luma‘ of Ibn Janah 
(14.6.1.) were adapted, apparently from the Arabic original; 
ed. Derenbourg, Journal Asiatique (1890). 

77. ELEAZAR B. PHINEHAS B. JOSEPH: Mukhtasar al- 
Tawtia (Kizzur ha-Maslul). An abridged adaptation of Kitab 
al-Tawtia (Sefer ha-Maslul) of Aba Ishaq Ibrahim b. Faraj b. 
Maritith (30.1) with additions by the adapter; crit. ed. Ben- 
Hayyim (1957), 170-221; see also 36-41. 


1400 C.E. 

78. ISAAC B. MOSES (ALSO PROFIAT *DURAN): Maaseh Efod. 
A grammar written in 1403 comprising a long introduction, 32 
chapters, and a supplement. The most important work since 
the Mikhlol of David Kimhi, it was an attempt to base linguis- 
tics on scholastic philosophy; (?) crit. ed. Friedlaender-Hako- 
hen (Vienna, 1865). 

79. JEHIEL (?): Makre Dardekei. A Hebrew-Italian-Ar- 
abic dictionary supplemented by the French and Provencal 
words used by Rashi and Kimhi. The first of its type; ed. n. 
p. (1488). 

80. JOSEPH B. JUDAH *ZARKO: Rav Pealim. A work deal- 
ing with the verb; Amsterdam (1730). 

Baal Lashon. A dictionary. 

81. ISAAC B. NATHAN KALONYMUs: Me’ir Nativ or 
Yair Nativ. The first Hebrew concordance of the Bible, after 
the manner of the Latin concordance by the Franciscan Ar- 
lottus of 1290. The work was intended to assist in debates 
with Christians, with regard to the evidence they cited from 
the Bible. Written from 1437 to 1445; ed. Venice, 1533; re-ed. 
Basel, 1581. 


1450 C.E. 
82. DAVID B. SOLOM *IBN YAHYA: Leshon Limmudim. A 
grammar, influenced by David Kimhi and Profiat Duran, 
which, however, takes the liberty of criticizing them; ed. Con- 
stantinople (1506) together with Shekel ha-Kodesh; 2"4 impres- 
sion Constantinople, 1579. 

83. MOSES BEN SHEM TOV *IBN HABIB: Perah Shoshan. 
A grammar, quoted in Darkhei Noam and in Mikneh Avram 
of De Balmes (see section 93). 

Marpe Lashon (“Healing of Speech”). A pamphlet con- 
cerning grammar; ed. Constantinople (beginning 16" cen- 
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tury); re-ed. Elijah Levita (Venice, 1546) in Dikdukim; ed. 
Heidenheim (Roedelheim, 1806) cum Darkhei Noam. 

Darkhei Noam (“Pleasant Ways”). Poetics based on Aris- 
totle, and rules of meter; ed. Bomberg (1564); re-ed. Heiden- 
heim (Roedelheim, 1806). 

84. *JUDAH B. JEHIEL (MESSER LEON): Livnat ha-Sap- 
pir. A grammar of 122 chapters written in 1454, influenced by 
Profiat Duran (78). 

Nofet Zufim. A long work on Hebrew rhetoric, based on 
Latin rhetoric as developed by Cicero and Quintilianus with 
regard to rules and terminology; ed. Mantua (1480); re-ed. 
Jellinek (Vienna, 1863). 

The work Petah Devarai is a grammar attributed to David 
Kimhi or to David, the son of Judah b. Jehiel; ed. Naples (1492); 
ed. Elijah Levita (1546) in his Dikdukim. 

85. *IBN DANAN, SAADIAH B. MAIMUN: Al-Dariri fi 
al-Lugha al-Tbraniyya comprising a dictionary, a grammar, 
and rules of meter in poetry. It was completed in 1473, and 
translated by the author into Hebrew. Fragments: ed. Bacher, 
in REJ, 41 (1901), 268-72; ed. Neubauer, in Melekhet ha-Shir 
(Frankfurt on the Main, 1865); M. Cohen, Ha-Hagdamot ha- 
Digqdugqiyot le-Sefer ha-Shorashim shel Rabbi Saadiah ben- 
Maimon ibn-Danan (2000); crit. ed. C. Del Valle Rodriguez, 
La gramatica hebrea de Ibn Danan en la version arabe y he- 
brea, Historia de la Gramdatica Hebrea en Espanna, vol. 10 
(Madrid, 2004). 

Sefer ha-Shorashim. A Hebrew-Arabic dictionary, crit. 
ed. M. Jiménez Sanchez, Seadyah ibn Danan, Sefer ha-Sorasim, 
Introduccion, edicion e indices (Granada, 1996); reviewed by 
A. Maman, Tarbiz, 68 (1999), 287-301. 

86. SOLOMON B. ABRAHAM OF URBINO: 

Ohel Moed. A concise lexicon of synonyms; ed. Venice, 
1548; ed. Willheimer (Vienna, 1881). 

87. DAVID BEN YESHA’ AL-’ADANI: Al-Jami’ (ha-Meassef) 
(or Sharh al-Alfaz). A Hebrew-Arabic dictionary, composed in 
Yemen between 1483 and 1486. Its entries are arranged accord- 
ing to the first letter (not according to their root) and based 
mainly on Maimonide'’s Mishneh Torah and his commentary 
to the Mishnah. A facsimile edition of one of the many extant 
manuscripts has been published (Jerusalem 1988), along with 
an introduction by Y. Tobi (pp. 175-187) and U. Melammed 
(pp. 188-189). 


1500 C.E. 

88. *REUCHLIN, JOHANN: Rudimenta linguae hebraicae. The 
first grammar written by a Christian to teach Hebrew to Chris- 
tians. Written in 1506, it is attached to the Mikhlol. 

89. ELISHA B. ABRAHAM B. MATTATHIAS: Magen David 
(“The Shield of David”). Written in 1517, in defense of David 
Kimhi, against 50 criticisms of Profiat Duran (78) and five 
of David ibn Yahya in the latter’s Leshon Limmudim (82); ed. 
Constantinople, 1517. 

90. SAMUEL B. JACOB: Reshit ha-Lekah (“The Beginning 
of Learning”). A grammar divided according to eight parts of 
speech, which are defined philosophically. It also discusses the 
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optative. Preserved in manuscript, it has not been printed (cf. 
Hirschfeld (1926), p. 98). 

91. “ALMOLI, SOLOMON B. JACOB: Halikhot Sheva. A 
work about the rules of the Sewa’ na‘ and about nominal pat- 
terns. Written in Constantinople in 1520; crit. ed. Yalon (Jeru- 
salem, 1945). 

(?) Shekel ha-Kodesh. A work about poetics in 17 chap- 
ters, the first 14 with grammatical content. Printed in the Con- 
stantinople edition (1506) of Leshon Limmudim of David ibn 
Yahya (see section 82) as an anonymous work, and attributed 
by Allony and by Yalon, Ks (1963-64), 105-8, to Almoli; crit. 
ed. Yalon (Jerusalem, 1965). 

92. ELIJAH B. ASHER (*LEVITA, BAHUR) AMSELIJAH B. 
ASHER (*LEVITA, Bahur): A commentary on Mahalakh She- 
vilei ha-Daat of Moses Kimhi (45.1); Padua, 1504; ed. Pizaro, 
1508; re-ed. Venice, 1546. 

Bahur. A work on the noun and the verb, supplemented 
by conjugation tables, written in Rome in 1517; ed. Rome, 1518; 
reprinted Isny, 1542 as Dikduk Eliyahu ha-Levi. 

Pirkei Eliyahu. A supplement to Bahur, partly rhymed. It 
deals with the letters and vowels, the number and gender of 
the noun, and the particles. Written in Rome in 1519; ed. Pisa, 
1520; re-ed. Venice, 1546. In the latter edition a chapter on the 
classification of nouns was added. 

Harkavah. A discussion of exceptional forms in the Bible, 
arranged alphabetically; written in Rome, 1517; ed. Rome, 1518; 
Venice, 1546. Study: A. Maman, “The Compound Words in 
the Eyes of Medieval Hebrew Philologists,” Yaakov Bentolila 
Jubilee Volume (D. Sivan & P.I. Halevy-Kirtchuk, eds.), Eshel 
Beer-Sheva, 8 (2003), 277-95. 

Meturgeman. A dictionary, for words in Aramaic Bible 
translations. Written in Rome between 1526 and 1531; ed. 
Isny, 1541. 

Tuv Taam. A work on vocalization, the cantillation signs, 
and the masorah; written and ed. Venice, 1538. 

Masoret ha-Masorah. The first systematic exposition and 
critical history of the masorah, and the first work to prove that 
the vocalization and cantillation signs are post-talmudic; writ- 
ten and ed. Venice, 1538. 

Tishbi. A dictionary of 712 (=the arithmetical value of 
awn) Hebrew entries in talmudic and post-talmudic lan- 
guage, written Venice-Isny (1540-41). This work contains 
many examples of the pronunciation and vocalization of tal- 
mudic and post-talmudic Hebrew words by German and Ital- 
ian Jews; ed. Isny, 1541. 

Nimmukin for Sefer Mikhlol (see section 47); ed. Ven- 
ice, 1545. 

Nimmukim for Sefer ha-Shorashim of David Kimhi (see 
section 47); ed. Venice, 1547 (see A. Maman, Otzrot Lashon 
(section 26 above), introduction). 

Sefer ha-Zikhronot. The first concordance of the masorah. 
Written in Rome, 1516-21, but unpublished; cf. Frensdorff, in: 
MGwy]J (1863), 96-110. 

93. ANONYMOUS YEMENITE AUTHOR: A dictionary of 
the Mishneh Torah of Maimonides, dealing only with the first 
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two letters of the alphabet and based mainly on Tanhum Ye- 
rushalmi (see section 55); frag. ed. Nathan (Berlin, 1905; in- 
augural dissertation). 

94. ABRAHAM DE *BALMES: Mikneh Avram. A long 
grammatical work; the first systematic attempt to introduce a 
long chapter with a complete description of syntax into a He- 
brew grammar, and the most original work since the time of 
Kitab al-Luma‘ of Ibn Janah; ed. Venice, 1523, with Latin trans- 
lation; the last chapter (144a-155b), on cantillation, was writ- 
ten by Kalonymus b. David. This work has been studied very 
little; see D. Téné, “Abraham De Balmes and his Grammar of 
Biblical Hebrew,’ in: History of Linguistics (1996), vol. 2: From 
Classical to Contemporary Linguistics edited by D. Cram, A. 
Linn, E. Nowak, (Amsterdam/Philadelphia, 1999), 249-68. 

95. SEBASTIAN *MUENSTER: Melekhet ha-Dikduk ha- 
Shalem. A grammatical work, written in 1542, and attached to 
the works of Elijah Levita (92); ed. Basle, 1542. 


[David Téné / Aharon Maman (2 ed.)] 
FROM THE 16TH CENTURY TO THE PRESENT 


The Beginnings of Christian Hebrew Studies 

The early 16" century is a turning-point in the history of He- 
brew linguistics. There occurred then the sudden efflorescence 
of the knowledge of Hebrew as a part of Christian culture, 
which meant that Hebrew was no longer an esoteric subject, 
almost totally confined to Jews, and this eventually brought 
about a different kind of study of the language, carried on 
within a different context and intellectual atmosphere. The 
knowledge of Hebrew had not been entirely absent from the 
medieval Christian world; but such pockets as existed were 
entirely derived from Jewish philology and exegesis and con- 
tributed little or nothing to the progress of the subject in it- 
self. There is no major name in Christian Hebrew studies be- 
tween Jerome and Johann *Reuchlin. The sudden growth of 
Christian Hebrew studies in the early 16" century was part of 
the humanist impulse, which had revived the study of classi- 
cal Latin and Greek, and which was animated with a zeal for 
the original ancient sources and their languages. The spread 
of printing had given new facilities for study, and the interest 
in the Bible, already stimulated by the new printed editions, 
was enormously increased by the Reformation controver- 
sies in the Church. There was an interest also in other Jewish 
sources, for example in the *Kabbalah, believed to be a source 
for philosophy and even for Christian doctrine, and also a stir 
of interest about the Talmud; Reuchlin was involved in bitter 
controversy because he opposed the burning of Jewish books 
as an obscurantist policy. 

At first it was far from easy for non-Jews to find out much 
about Hebrew; the subject had been looked upon with some 
suspicion; informants were rare, and they might be suspected 
of seeking to proselytize. Some information came from Jews 
who embraced Christianity; conversely, some study among 
Christians was motivated by polemical aims. A freer atmo- 
sphere was found in northern Italy, and, soon after, in Ger- 
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many. Even so, Conrad *Pellicanus, who anticipated Reuchlin 
with a small book about Hebrew (1503?), had to teach himself 
the language with only such limited aids as a brief section of 
the biblical text printed in Hebrew but in Latin characters. 
Early works such as his were little more than guides to the 
learning of the script. Nevertheless, the thirst for learning was 
very great, and substantial knowledge of Hebrew came to exist 
in the Christian world. Reuchlin’s grammar, published with a 
dictionary in 1506, was very brief and simple; but by the end 
of his life his knowledge was considerable, and his immense 
reputation established Hebrew studies as a recognized subject 
in European education. He did much to ensure that chairs of 
Hebrew should be set up in the universities of northern Eu- 
rope, and his pupils were available to occupy them. Within 
some decades a tradition had grown up and was accepted in 
some quarters, according to which Hebrew (and even Ara- 
maic and Syriac) belonged along with Latin and Greek in the 
proper equipment of the cultivated man. In time, this more 
humanistic pursuit of Hebrew somewhat declined; Hebrew 
studies among Christians came to be carried on mainly as a 
part of theological study, and chairs were commonly occupied 
by men with theological training, interested primarily in bib- 
lical Hebrew; the humanistic cultivation of ancient languages 
concentrated on Latin and Greek. 

The earliest Christian works on Hebrew were not only 
very rudimentary, but were also heavily dependent on Jewish 
tradition, and initially they were in no position to advance the 
subject beyond the state in which they had received it from the 
hands of their Jewish predecessors. Yet certain seeds of change 
were present from the beginning. Medieval Jewish grammars 
and lexicons had generally been in Arabic, or in Hebrew it- 
self. Hebrew linguistic knowledge was now, however, set in a 
context which included the developed grammars of the clas- 
sical languages, and works on Hebrew were written in Latin 
and, later, in various European languages such as German, 
French, and English. This involved an emphasis on methods 
of learning, since Christian students, unlike Jewish, generally 
had no antecedent native experience. More important, it raised 
questions of terminology: the Jewish tradition had evolved its 
own terms, or had relied upon the example of Arabic, a sister 
Semitic language; but could the terminology familiar to Eu- 
ropeans, and based mainly on Latin, also be applied to He- 
brew? Certain of the terms which later became standard, such 
as “absolute state,” go back to Reuchlin; what is now usually 
called the “construct state,’ on the other hand, was in earlier 
times called status regiminis, the “governing state.” (See also 
*Hebraists, Christian.) 

The person who did most, when the Christian study of 
Hebrew was established, to pass on to it a fuller heritage of 
knowledge from the older tradition of Jewish linguistics was 
Elijah Levita. Born in Germany, he lived most of his life in It- 
aly, and mentally was well integrated with the humanist move- 
ment. He wrote several grammatical works, a commentary 
on the grammar of Moses *Kimhi (1504), and his own Sefer 
ha-Bahur and Sefer ha-Harkavah (1517). He was particularly 
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noted for his studies in the masorah, the Masoret ha-Maso- 
rah (1538). The work of Levita was made available to a wider 
circle through the Latin translations of Sebastian *Muenster, 
professor at Basle from 1529, who was the most influential 
Christian Hebraist after Reuchlin. Through its clarity, Levi- 
tas work, as adapted, was well suited for teaching. The basis 
for Hebrew knowledge in the 16 century lay in the work of 
Moses and David *Kimhi, and to some extent in that of Abra- 
ham ibn Ezra, as communicated through men like Levita and 
Muenster. Thus the main fund of knowledge, provided by me- 
dieval Jewish philology in its later and more clearly organized 
forms, was now directly accessible to Christian readers. The 
recent survey of Hebrew grammars printed in Europe during 
the 16" century (S. Garcia-Jalon de la Lama y M. Veiga Diaz, 
Repertorio de gramaticas hebreas impresas en Europa en el siglo 
xvi (Salamanca 2000 = Helmantica 156)) enables us to under- 
stand and evaluate better the growth of Hebrew knowledge 
throughout Europe among Christian Hebraists (see also the 
bibliography included in this survey). 

After Levita, however, no Jewish figure appeared for 
some time to become a recognized leader and authority on 
biblical studies, especially in the eyes of Christian scholars. 
Hebrew language studies were, in fact, making less distin- 
guished progress within Judaism than had been the case in the 
Middle Ages. For this there were several reasons. The main 
intellectual effort within Judaism was now being directed to- 
ward talmudic studies. Catastrophes such as the expulsion 
from Spain had gravely dislocated Jewish academic life. The 
contact with Arabic grammar and the Arabic language, which 
had earlier been so suggestive and fruitful, was now very lim- 
ited for the Jews of Europe. Finally, the work of discovery and 
clarification, with comparative reference to the cognate lan- 
guages (Aramaic and Arabic), which had distinguished the 
medieval period, had probably gone as far as it could, and 
progress had already fallen off before 1500. 

Correspondingly, the sense of heavy dependence on Jew- 
ish tradition which had marked the first Christian study of 
Hebrew began to pass. It is said of the dictionary of Johann 
*Forster of Wittenberg (1557) that it set aside the former reli- 
ance on rabbinic methods. Yet the dominance of Jewish tra- 
ditional methods was still clear in the work of the two Johann 
*Buxtorfs, the elder and the younger. The masorah, a subject 
carefully studied by Levita, was a matter of extreme interest 
also to Buxtorf the elder, who wrote a masoretic commentary 
entitled Tiberias (1620). Buxtorf’s own grammar far surpassed 
previous works in detail and exactitude. But the very existence 
of works that, even though written in heavy dependence on 
Jewish tradition, could be read and assimilated separately from 
it, made it possible for Western academic study of Hebrew in 
the universities to draw away from Jewish tradition. 


Stirrings of Critical Attitudes 

The Buxtorfs themselves illustrate how, by the early 17 cen- 
tury, Hebrew studies among Christians were marked less by 
the humanistic spirit and more by dogmatic theological con- 
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siderations. Elijah Levita, following the Renaissance interest 
in detecting the late date of certain traditions, had averred 
that the vowel points were of late origin, and in 1624 the same 
argument was taken up by Ludwig Cappellus; but this was 
vigorously opposed by the Buxtorfs, to whom the argument 
seemed to threaten the Protestant orthodox view of biblical 
inspiration. 

The question was, in fact, one of the first involving tex- 
tual criticism, a movement which in the course of time sub- 
stantially altered the direction of Hebrew language study. 
Medieval Jewish philology took the masoretic text as its ba- 
sis, and the only ancient alternative text-form which was sub- 
stantially used was the Aramaic Targum. Variants known in 
Hebrew, apart from special classes such as the ketiv and keri, 
were generally not of great importance for the meaning. Chris- 
tian study, however, was familiar with older translations such 
as the Septuagint in Greek (originally a pre-Christian Jewish 
rendering) and the Latin Vulgate, which had been preserved 
in Christian tradition; to these was added the Syriac, a version 
in another Semitic dialect, preserved in Eastern Christianity 
and now once again made available for study in the West. The 
possibility was now suggested in principle that forms found 
in the Hebrew text might be the product of errors in written 
transmission, and that peculiar linguistic forms might there- 
fore be explained through the decision to prefer a different 
text. Though there were certain precedents in earlier scholar- 
ship, both Jewish and Christian, and though hints of further 
progress appear, as in the 1620s with Cappellus, it was only in 
the later 18 century that textual criticism on something like 
its modern scale became established. The importance of tex- 
tual criticism for linguistic study was that the grammar and 
lexicon did not have to accommodate every form transmitted 
by the textual tradition simply because it was in the text; some 
of the forms, which had been traditionally difficult for the lin- 
guistic scholar, might now be explained as the result of scribal 
errors. Though the full effect of this argument was not to be 
seen until much later, it gradually drove a wedge between the 
older linguistic study and the newer approach. 

Throughout the entire period, grammars of Hebrew 
were published, some of which were very widely used. Most 
of them, however, were ephemeral, or local in their use, or 
merely one person's individual restatement of what was essen- 
tially the same grammatical doctrine; and the vast majority did 
nothing to advance the scientific study of Hebrew. Linguistic 
works written by Jews came in many cases, though not in all, 
to use the vernacular languages as the medium of instruction 
and exposition, rather than the Hebrew language itself. Works 
written in Holland often used Spanish and Portuguese for the 
needs of the Sephardi community; Italian was used in Italy. 
A grammar in Yiddish appeared in Prague in 1597. The first 
Hebrew grammar to be written by a Jew in Latin was that of 
Baruch *Spinoza, the greatest thinker ever to write a treatise 
on the Hebrew language. Latin had previously been used once 
or twice by Jews who had embraced Christianity, but Spinoza, 
who employed Latin in most of his works, was the first to use 
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it for Hebrew grammar. His work, Compendium grammatices 
linguae hebraeae, is a brief, simple, and modest book, and it 
had no great effect on the progress of Hebrew linguistics. One 
sees at certain points the tendency to provide philosophical 
arguments to account for linguistic facts, a tendency which in 
Hebrew studies continued to have occasional effect up to the 
20 century. Spinoza emphasized the noun as the pre-emi- 
nent word-class or part of speech in Hebrew; he seems to have 
considered the essential basis of verb forms to be the infini- 
tive, ie., a sort of noun form. He used unquestioningly such 
Latin terms as Nominative, Accusative, Mood, Case. Spinoza’s 
effect on later developments was not, however, through the 
direct influence of his grammar, but through other aspects of 
his work. He took certain decisive steps toward a historical 
critical approach to the Bible, declaring it to be clear that the 
Pentateuch was written not by Moses but by someone who 
lived many centuries later. Among other significant Jewish 
grammatical writers of the 17 century mention may be made 
of Jedidiah Solomon b. Abraham *Norzi of Mantua, author of 
a detailed masoretic commentary completed in 1626 but pub- 
lished much later (1742-44) under the title Minhat Shai; and, 
the most important of the writers of the century, Solomon b. 
Judah Loeb *Hanau. 

During the 17" and 18* centuries the study of Hebrew 
linguistics, in spite of much accurate detailed knowledge, was 
somewhat hampered and confused by its entanglement with 
certain more general cultural problems. It was widely sup- 
posed that Hebrew was a language of divine origin, and even 
that it was the language of the Deity Himself; moreover, even 
as a human language, it was believed to have been the original 
tongue of humanity, from which others had been derived. 

Meanwhile, however, a body of knowledge was being 
built up which was eventually to lead to a different under- 
standing of the place of Hebrew in the world of language. 
Other Oriental languages were also being studied; chairs of 
Arabic existed at a number of universities, and the subject, 
first cultivated in connection with the missionary impulse di- 
rected toward Islam, and later fostered as an auxiliary to the 
study of Hebrew and the interpretation of the Bible, gradually 
became an independent academic field. The extensive Syriac 
literature, already mentioned, was also available. European ex- 
ploration and curiosity about the Orient greatly extended the 
linguistic resources of scholarship; the grammar and lexicon 
of Ethiopic, a language close to Hebrew but formerly almost 
unknown, were learned. Samaritan texts were studied and 
printed. Remarkable typographical feats were performed in 
order to assemble all this material. Excellent polyglot Bibles 
were published; one of the most important, the London Poly- 
glot of Bryan Walton (1657), contained (usually on the same 
page, for easy cross-reference) biblical texts in Hebrew along 
with the Samaritan Pentateuch and a number of Aramaic Tar- 
gums, plus translations into Greek, Latin, Syriac, Ethiopic, Ar- 
abic, and Persian, with a Latin translation of each. To this Bible 
was added the Lexicon Heptaglotton of Edmund Castell (1669), 
which presented in a synoptic form the vocabularies of the 
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Semitic languages involved, along with a separate listing for 
Persian. Thus material was being assembled for a comparative 
philological approach more comprehensive and wide-ranging 
than that which had been possible for the medieval Jewish phi- 
lologists, whose knowledge had been largely confined to the 
languages then in use among Jews and in their environment, 
principally Arabic and Aramaic, as well as Hebrew. 

One of the main centers of this wider linguistic knowl- 
edge was Holland, and it was here that its effects upon the 
traditional conceptions about Hebrew were first and most 
strongly expressed. Albrecht *Schultens emphasized with 
revolutionary exaggeration the extent of the change brought 
about by the new knowledge. Far from accepting the tradi- 
tional view that Arabic (like other languages) was a degener- 
ate form of Hebrew, Schultens maintained that Hebrew was 
only one Semitic dialect, while the purest and clearest such 
dialect was Arabic. Numerous difficult passages in the Hebrew 
Bible could, he believed, be elucidated by appeal to an Arabic 
word which seemed similar and from which the true sense of 
the Hebrew could be deduced. But in spite of the high value 
accorded to Arabic by Schultens, his use of it was infelicitous 
and far from commendable even from the point of view of an 
Arabist. He nevertheless marked the beginning of an epoch 
which continued into the mid-20" century, in which one of 
the main forms of learned linguistic study was the use of cog- 
nate languages for the elucidation of difficulties in Hebrew. At 
this stage, however, the increasing knowledge of cognate lan- 
guages was not yet organized in a form which made a break- 
through possible, principally because the method, though 
comparative, was as yet imperfectly historical in character. 
The impact of Arabic on Hebrew studies continued, and the 
comprehensiveness of classical Arabic (compared with the 
limited corpus of biblical Hebrew), along with the apparent 
primitivity of its forms (which could often appear to provide 
patterns logically earlier than those of Hebrew), made it in- 
creasingly important in the organization of linguistic works 
about Hebrew. A grammar following roughly the lines marked 
out by Schultens was written by Nicholas Wilhelm Schroeder 
(d. 1798) and widely used. A more substantial and permanent 
influence in approximately the same direction was exercised 
by Johann David *Michaelis, professor of Oriental languages 
and theology at Goettingen. The academic Hebraist was now 
expected to be an Orientalist; this meant not only knowl- 
edge of Arabic, but also an awareness of the new information 
brought by travelers from the East about customs, the physi- 
cal surroundings of life, and now - in its first rudimentary 
form - archaeology. By this time the Christian Hebraist was 
less involved in traditional dogmatism, and was likely, on the 
contrary, to be something of a rationalist. 

One who also contributed much to the appreciation of 
Hebrew in this period, though one could hardly call him a 
Hebraist in the technical sense, was the wide-ranging thinker 
Johann Gottfried *Herder. His essay, “The Origin of Language” 
(1772), attacks the view that language is a direct gift of God, 
claiming that it is a human product, though not one deliber- 
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ately framed by man, but rather springing by necessity from 
man’s inner nature. He admired what had grown naturally, 
and had an interest in what he considered to be primitive lan- 
guages, in which, as he believed, the verb had had priority over 
the noun, numerous synonyms had existed, and bold meta- 
phors had been used. The example he generally had in mind 
when he talked of primitive languages was Hebrew, which, 
by the time-scale then customary, seemed to go back almost 
to the beginning of human culture. Herder had a deep sense 
of the poetic and aesthetic power of Hebrew, and he wrote an 
influential book, Vom Geist der hebraeischen Poesie (“On the 
Spirit of Hebrew Poetry,” 1782-83). He emphasized the verb 
as the characteristic and leading feature of the language and 
associated this with the dynamic forcefulness and energy of 
the literature. Some of these opinions have continued to be 
echoed up to the present day. Herder also made further moves 
toward a historical approach to the Bible, and emphasized its 
humanity. If Hebrew was brought down from the level of the 
divine, at the same time it was nevertheless accorded a place 
of high honor. 


The Classical Historical Method 

The great name in German Hebrew studies in the early 19 
century is that of Heinrich Friedrich Wilhelm *Gesenius, 
professor at Halle, some of whose books, after numerous 
amendments and revisions, are still standard reference works. 
Particularly noteworthy are his lexicon, Hebraeisches und 
chaldaeisches Handwoerterbuch (17 German edition, 1915; 
new revision in preparation), which was used as the basis 
for the English dictionary of Francis Brown, Samuel Rolles 
*Driver and Charles A. Briggs (1907); and his two grammars, 
the more detailed Lehrgebaeude der hebraeischen Sprache 
(1817), and the briefer Hebraeische Grammatik (1813). Indeed, 
the latter, after successive new editions by Emil *Kautzsch 
and others, remains the standard reference grammar in many 
languages today (274 English edition by Arthur Ernest Cow- 
ley, Oxford, 1910). He also wrote a history of the Hebrew lan- 
guage and worked on Samaritan and the Semitic languages 
in general. Modern readers, who may be impressed chiefly 
by the detail and the comprehensiveness of Genesius’ ap- 
proach, should know that in his own time his lectures were 
considered fascinating and drew students from far and wide. 
The strength of his work lies in its genius for detailed com- 
prehensive empirical observation; his approach was sober and 
avoided speculation. Yet the empirical accuracy of Genesius’ 
work does not conceal the fact that his conceptual terminol- 
ogy was often unsuited to the subject. He continually used the 
categories Nominative, Accusative, Genitive, which have for- 
mal representation in Latin and German, but not in Hebrew. 
He had nine declensions of the masculine noun. All forms of 
the noun are explained as if they were derived from the extant 
form of the masculine singular absolute. He wrote before the 
full unfolding of the comparative-historical linguistics of the 
19" century, and his careful attention to Arabic or Syriac still 
does not produce a developmental framework; though his- 
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torical in one sense, he had not yet made the systematic pro- 
jections back into prehistory which were essential to the full 
comparative method. Thus he did not even diagnose that the 
ending -am as in yomam (“by day”) is genetically connected 
with the Arabic case ending -an. He considered the consecu- 
tive waw to have been formed from the prefixing of the verb 
hayah (“to be”). Though later revisions of his work incorpo- 
rated a more historical outlook, some of these defects persisted 
into modern revisions. For terminology, he still sometimes 
used the traditional Hebrew terms, but mostly employed Latin 
terms, though often aware that these might be misleading. 
He agreed with the older Jewish grammar in calling the two 
tenses, which later came to be called perfect and imperfect, 
by the names Past and Future, the idea of aspect not yet hav- 
ing been brought into consideration. The historical aspect of 
Genesius’ work was better revealed within the biblical corpus 
itself; he was aware of the historical development of the lan- 
guage and distinguished the usage of different writers, as for 
example pre-exilic and post-exilic, prose and poetic. In the 
study of meanings in his lexicographical work he was both 
lucid in presentation and sober in his quest for valid analo- 
gies and his avoidance of speculative fancies. 

The later editions of Genesius’ works, and newer works 
produced in the following decades, had to take account of 
the great advances made in comparative philology. Hebrew 
had been elucidated through knowledge of the cognate Se- 
mitic languages as far back as the Middle Ages, long before 
the method was much applied outside the Semitic family. Yet 
it was work in the Indo-European langugages which in the 
early 19» century finally evolved a satisfactory comparative 
and historical method. This method included the projection 
or reconstruction of a common ancestor language, from which 
the extant languages were descended by statable changes. By 
application of the method to the Semitic family, proto-Semitic 
forms could be reconstructed; these, though not found in any 
historical document, could yet be deemed to have been the an- 
cestral forms from which, by regular or fairly regular changes, 
the extant Hebrew (and, similarly, Arabic or Aramaic) forms 
had been evolved. Moreoever, reconstructions could also be 
done internally, by considering groups of phenomena within 
one language; for instance, the series malki, malko (“my king, 
his king”) might suggest that the word “king” was malk at a 
prehistoric date, before it became melekh as in extant Hebrew 
texts. The method enabled a historical explanation to be given 
to phenomena which might otherwise be empirically reg- 
istered but not accounted for; and it has remained of great 
importance, not least because there is no other way of pen- 
etrating the time before the earliest biblical texts. The effect 
of this method was that scholarly grammars eventually came 
to classify Hebrew forms not under the patterns which they 
assume in the masoretic text but under those patterns which 
they are taken to have had in the prehistoric stage; beginning 
with this prehistoric stage, the grammar undertakes to explain 
how the extant forms were derived. This is a thorough change 
in grammatical method, even if the empirical facts observed 
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are the same. Beginning to appear in the late 19» century in 
grammars such as those of Justus *Olshausen (1861) and Bern- 
hard Stade (1879), it reached monumental proportions only 
in the 20" century in the grammar of Hans *Bauer and Pon- 
tus Leander (1922) and the revisions of Gesenius by Gotthelf 
*Bergstraesser (1918). 

This method also raised new questions, or old questions 
in new and more rigorous forms. The importance within 
it of the sound changes by which the reconstructed ances- 
tor language alters into the extant dialect brought the ques- 
tion whether these changes followed an invariable rule or 
whether they might allow occasional exceptions. The mat- 
ter was of great importance in lexicography, for a dictionary 
was expected to state some kind of etymology and give data 
of cognate forms in other Semitic languages, and the validity 
of these depended on the degree to which the normal sound 
correspondences must be insisted on and the degree to which 
similarities of meaning which seemed overwhelming might 
be expected to override them. 

The new interest in linguistic discovery could also sug- 
gest new approaches to Hebrew. Knowledge of the Slavonic 
languages emphasized the category of aspect in verbs (nature 
of the action done, e.g., whether completed or not completed), 
and something similar was seen in Greek. The tenses of He- 
brew had traditionally been regarded as past and future, both 
through the influence of Latin grammar and through the older 
Jewish view of the matter, but it was thought that something 
closer to the category of aspect might be more suitable, since 
the classification as past and future had long given much trou- 
ble. A number of important works in the 20 century were 
devoted to the attempt to define the verb system of Hebrew 
and to explain its evolution in relation to what is known of 
sister languages. 


Modern Trends 

The hundred years following Gesenius, then, were a period of 
more radical historical questioning about the development of 
the Hebrew language. The basic task was now seen no longer 
as that of classifying and registering the forms, but rather as 
that of piecing together a historical development, of which 
only certain portions were evident on the surface. This trend 
was further emphasized by certain other circumstances. 

The first of these was the rise of historical criticism and 
its application to the sources of the biblical books. This made 
it possible to discern different linguistic strata in what had 
generally been taken in the past as unitary documents. Within 
the Pentateuch, for instance, the separation of chronologically 
different strata was accompanied by the identification of lin- 
guistic constants as characteristics of each. This process as- 
sisted in the identification and appreciation of various styles 
in the use of language and made possible a more fully histori- 
cal understanding of Hebrew. The historical-critical separation 
of sources has never gone without opposition, and many ap- 
plications of it have been questioned by competent linguists; 
nevertheless, the main principles of it seem to be sound and 
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helpful, and the method has had great effect on the history 
of Hebrew linguistics. Modern grammars and dictionaries 
will often register phenomena as belonging to, or character- 
istic of, one or another of the recognized sources, such as the 
document J or P. 

Second, the same period was one in which whole new 
languages were discovered, and these enriched knowledge of 
the linguistic environment of ancient Hebrew, while at the 
same time confirming the applicability of the comparative 
philological method and inviting its extension. Ancient Egyp- 
tian was deciphered early in the 19"* century and, though not 
closely related to Hebrew, provided numerous points of con- 
tact, including among other things the means of correct iden- 
tification of names and expressions of Egyptian origin in the 
Hebrew Bible, some of which had hitherto been explained as 
Hebrew and thereby confused our understanding of the lat- 
ter. More immediate and important, *Akkadian, the language 
of the Assyrians and Babylonians, was discovered in the sec- 
ond half of the century and it turned out to have remarkably 
close relationships with Hebrew; its verb tense system, for 
instance, served to suggest new approaches to the verb sys- 
tem of Hebrew. The discovery of Akkadian, not least because 
of the ancient provenance of this language, did much to shift 
the balance of Semitic comparative philology away from ex- 
cessive reliance on sources such as Arabic and Syriac, which 
were then known mainly from materials of later date. Exten- 
sive fresh discoveries of inscriptions in Canaanite, Phoenician, 
Moabite, Aramaic, Punic, South Arabian, and other dialects 
were made, and it became possible to a much greater extent 
than previously to see Hebrew as one of a group of dialects; 
and, since the inscriptions had been unchanged since the time 
of their origin, they formed a valuable resource for compari- 
son with texts such as those of biblical Hebrew, which had 
been handed down by a copying process over many centu- 
ries. Archaeological researches produced archaic inscriptions 
even in Hebrew itself. It now became normal to consider that 
the task of the Hebraist was no longer to study Hebrew in 
and of itself, but to reconstruct the historical path by which it 
had developed in the midst of this group of related dialects, 
of which increasingly complex evidence kept coming to the 
fore. This movement was still further accelerated in the 1930s, 
when *Ugaritic, a language previously entirely unknown, was 
brought to light; it dated from the 14" century B.c.E. and had 
much in common with Hebrew. 

Third, not only were other languages discovered, but 
great discoveries were made in the field of Hebrew itself. Par- 
ticularly important was the study of biblical manuscripts with 
pointing different from the customary Tiberian system. These 
enabled a reconstruction to be made of Hebrew as it had been 
before the Tiberian pointing became authoritative. A number 
of scholars (particularly Paul *Kahle and Alexander Sperber) 
held that the masoretes had made certain innovations in the 
grammar of Hebrew and that it was now possible to penetrate 
accurately, with proof, back to a pre-masoretic state. For this 
purpose assistance was drawn from Hebrew words transcribed 
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into Greek or Latin in early sources. Recourse was also had to 
the Samaritan tradition of Hebrew, both spoken and written, 
which had been investigated notably by Zeev *Ben-Hayyim, 
to provide another non-masoretic source. Further new texts 
were furnished by the Cairo *Genizah since the end of the 19 
century, including the recovered section of the Hebrew text 
of *Ben Sira, previously known almost solely in Greek. The 
culmination of this current of discovery was the appearance 
after World War 11 of the *Dead Sea Scrolls; these included He- 
brew biblical texts many centuries older than those formerly 
known, as well as many new writings, previously quite un- 
known, which have greatly stimulated research into the state 
and history of Hebrew in the one or two centuries immediately 
before and after the beginning of the Common Era. 

During the 19" century, along with changes in the social 
and educational position of the Jews, the currents of Jewish 
grammatical studies and of academic Hebrew studies, which 
had flowed somewhat apart, began to converge once again. 
The person who signalized this movement was Samuel David 
*Luzzatto. Though distinguished Jewish thinkers such as *Eli- 
jah Gaon of Vilna and Moses *Mendelssohn had written about 
the Hebrew language, their work had no great effect upon aca- 
demic study. Luzzatto’s work, on the other hand, stands in the 
full critical, historical, and reasoned light of the best academic 
method of his time. 

In the 20" century the convergence of Jewish and non- 
Jewish Hebrew studies was facilitated by the fact that non- 
Jewish studies became once again more humanistic and less 
definitely attached to theology. 

Jewish scholarship was particularly important in the field 
of post-biblical Hebrew, which had tended to be somewhat 
neglected by Christian scholarship, especially in the more 
modern period (the earlier epoch of Christian Hebrew stud- 
ies had seen some profound rabbinic scholarship, as with John 
Lightfoot in England, 1602-75). The historical emphasis of the 
Wissenschaft des Judentums movement promoted exact and 
discriminating scholarship. A subject of much interest was 
the linguistic situation in Palestine at the time of the origin 
of Christianity and the interrelation of Hebrew and Aramaic; 
names of note in this discussion are Gustav *Dalman and 
Moses Hirsch *Segal; the latter provided the standard gram- 
mar of mishnaic Hebrew (1927). The main effort of Hebrew 
linguistics had always been directed toward the language of the 
Bible; but a historical perspective made it desirable to attempt 
the description also of other stages of Hebrew, and this task 
was given actuality by the revival of Hebrew as a spoken and 
written language from the time of the *Haskalah onward. The 
task of refashioning the language for modern needs involved 
considerable research into the resources of the past in order 
that these might be mobilized for the present; one outstand- 
ing monument of this effort is the Thesaurus totius hebraitatis 
(1908-59) initiated by Eliezer *Ben- Yehuda. 

In the mid-20" century the main current of biblical lin- 
guistics continued to be concerned with the assimilation of 
the material known from comparative philological methods. 
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Notable scholars working in this field were Naphtali Herz 
Tur-Sinai in Israel, Sir Godfrey Rolles Driver in Oxford and 
William Foxwell *Albright in America. The emphasis on Uga- 
ritic as a major source for the elucidation of Hebrew has been 
pushed to its extreme by Mitchell Dahood, but a more mod- 
erate position was taken by many other scholars, such as Um- 
berto *Cassuto. New dictionaries, such as the third edition 
of Ludwig Koehler and Walter *Baumgartner’s Hebraeisches 
und Aramaeisches Lexikon (1967), endeavor to incorporate 
the results of this approach. No full synthesis of comparative 
Semitics has appeared to supersede that of Carl Brockelmann 
(1908-13), nor has a full comparative etymological dictionary 
of the Semitic languages been published; nor, for comprehen- 
sive and purely empirical presentation, has the revised work 
of Gesenius been outdated. 

Another form of study which achieved some importance 
in the 20' century has been the attempt (anticipated to some 
extent by Herder) to trace connections between the linguis- 
tic phenomena of Hebrew, e.g., the tense system, or the con- 
struct state, or the relation between root and meaning, and 
characteristic aspects of the thought of